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©y  America  PROCEEDINGS  ANQ  DEBATES  OF  THE  ^^       CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


United  States 


SENATE— rtor«rfair,  February  5,  1976 


\    \ 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mbtjcalf)  . 


PRATER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer:  \ 

"Prom  the  cowardice  that  shrinp  from 

the  truth;  ' 

Prom  the  laziness  that  is  content  with 

half-truths; 
From    the    arrogance   that   thinks   it 

knows  all  truth;  ■ 
O  Ood  of  Truth,  deliver  u«." 

— Ancient  prayer. 

Make  us  courageous  in  facing  the 
truth; 

Make  us  persistent  in  quest  of  the 
whole  truth; 

Make  us  humble  in  welcoming  all 
truth; 

Uphold  us  when  we  act  on  the  truth; 

O  God  of  Truth,  grant  us  grace  and 
wisdom  to  follow  Him  who  is  the  Truth. 

Amen, 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mf .  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  Joiunal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  Pj^mary  4,  1976,  be  dis- 
pensed with< 

■nie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMPENSATION  OF  UJ3. 
MAGISTRATES 

The  bill  (S.  2923)  to  amend  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide  that 
full-time  U.S.  magistrates  shall  receive 
the  same  compensation  as  full-time  ref- 
erees in  bankruptcy  and  to  adjust  the 
salary  of  part-time  magistrates,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

8.2923 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
634(a)  of  tiUe  28  of  the  United  States  Co(i« 
Is  amended  by  changing  the  first  sentence 
of  said  subsection  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Officers  appointed  under  this  chapter  ' 
shall  receive  as  full  compensation  for  their, 
services  salaries  to  be  fixed  by  the  conference 
pursuant  to  section  633  of  this  title,  at  rates 
for  full-time  and  part-time  United  States 
magistrates  not  to  exceed  the  rates  now  or 
hereafter  provided  for  full-time  and  part- 
time  referees  In  bankruptcy,  respectively,  re- 
ferred to  In  section  40a  of  the  Banlunptcy 
Act  (11  VS.C.  68(a)),  as  amended  except 
that  the  salary  of  a  part-time  United  States 
magistrate  shall  not  be  less  than  $100  nor 
more  than  one-hall  the  maximum  salary 
payable  to  a  full-time  magistrate.". 


COMMTTTEE   MEETINGS   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  mANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 
.  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSIDERATION        OF        CERTAIN 
MEASURES    ON    THE    CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calandar  Order 
Nos.  598,  599,  and  600. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEIJt  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CXXn 167— Part  3 


JURISDICTION  OF  U.S. 
MAGISTRATES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  128a)  to  improve  judicial  ma- 
chinery by  nirther  defining  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  U.S.  magistrates,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  on  page  1,  line  5,  to  strike 
out: 

"(b)  (1)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
law  to  the  contrary,  a  Judge  may  designate 
a  magistrate  to  bear  and  determine,  subject 
to  review  as  hereinafter  provided,  any  pre- 
trial matter  pending  before  the  court  except 
motions  which  are  dispositive  of  the  litiga- 
tion, the  disposition  of  which  the  magistrate 
may  reconunend,  but  not  order.  A  Judge  may 
also  designate  a  magistrate  to  conduct  evi- 
dentiary hearings  and  make  recommenda- 
tions for  the  disposition  of  applications  for 
post-trial  relief  made  by  Individuals  con- 
victed of  criminal  ofifenses  and  prisoner  pe- 
titions challenging  conditions  of  confine- 
ment. Upon  timely  request,  as  fixed  by  local 
rule  of  court,  by  any  party  who  has  appeared 
before  the  magistrate,  either  personally  or 
by  submission  of  affidavits  or  brief,  the  court 
shall  hear  de  novo  those  portions  of  the  re- 


port or  specific  proposed  findings  ot  fact  or 
conclusions  of  law  to  i^ilch  objection  Is 
made. 

And  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
tew  to  the  contrary — 

"(A)  a  Judge  may  designate  a  magistrate 
to  hear  and  determine  any  pretrial  matter 
pending  before  the  court,  except  a  motion 
for  injunctive  relief,'  for  Judgment  on  the 
pleadings,  for  summary  Judgment,  to  dis- 
miss or  quash  an  indictment  or  information 
made  by  the  defendant,  to  suppress  evidence 
In  a  criminal  case,  to  dismiss  or  to  permit 
maintenance  of  a  class  action,  to  dismiss  for 
faUure  to  state  a  claim  upon  ^hich  relief  can 
be  granted,  and  to  involuntarily  dismiss  an 
action  for  failure  to  comply  with  an  order 
of  the  court.  A  Judge  of  the  court  may  recon- 
sider any  pretrial  matter  under  this  sub- 
paragraph (A)  where  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  magistrate's  order  is  clearly  Erroneous  or 
contrary  to  law. 

"(B)  a  Judge  may  also  designate  a  magis- 
trate to  conduct  hearings,  including  eviden- 
tiary hearings,  and  to  submit  to  a  Judge  of 
the  court  proposed  findi,ngs  of  fact  and  rec- 
ommendations for^tbe  disposition,  by  a  Judge 
of  the  court,  of  any  motion  excepted  in  sub- 
paragraph (A),  of  applications  for  posttrlal 
relief  made  by  individuals  convicted  of  crim- 
inal offenses  and  of  prisoner  petitions  chal- 
lenging conditions  of  confinement. 

"(C)  the  magistrate  shaU  file  his  proposed 
findings  and  recommendations  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)  with  the  co\irt  and  a  copy 
shall  forthwith  be  mailed  to  all  parties. 
Within  ten  days  after  being  served  with  a 
copy,  any^arty  may  serve  and  file  written  ob- 
jections to  s«ch  proposed  findings  and  recom- 
mendations as  provided  by  rvlfes'of  court.  A 
Judge  of  the  oo\irt  shall  accept,  reject,  or 
modify,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  findings  or 
recommendations  made  by  the  magistrate. 
The  Judge  may  also  Deceive  further  evidence 
or  recommit  the  matter  to  the  magistrate 
with  instrnctlons. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

^.    1283 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 636(b)  of  title  28,  Umted  States  Code; 
Is  amende^ to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  (1)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
law  to  the  contrar^^ 

"(A)  a  Judge  may^ designate  a  magistrate^ 
to  hear  and  deternUne  any  pretrial  matter 
pending  before  the  court,  except  a  motion  for 
injunctive  relief,  for  Judgment  on  the  plead- 
ings, for  summnry  Judgment,  to  dismiss  or 
quash  an  Indutment  or  lnf(»-mation  made 
by  the  defendant,  to  suppress  evidence  in  a 
Criminal  case,  to  dismiss  or  to  permit  main- 
tenance of  a  class  action,  to  disd^iss  for  fail- 
ure to  state  a  claim  upon  which  relief  can 
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be  granted,  and  to  Involuntarllji^lslniss  an 
action  for  failure  to  c<>mply  with  an  order  of 
^e  court.  A  judge  of  the  court  may  recon- 
sider any.pretrlal  miatter  under  this  subpara- 
graph (A)  where  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
magistrate's  order  Is  clearly  erroneous  or 
contrary  to  law. 

"(B)  a  Judge  may  also- designate  a  magis- 
trate to  conduct  hearings,  including  eviden- 
tiary hearings,  and  to  submit  to  a  Judge  of 
the  court  proposed  findings  of  fact  and  rec- 
ommendations for  the  disposition,  by  a  Judge 
of  the  court,  of  any  motion  excepted  In  sub- 
paragraph (A),  of  applications  for  posttrlal 
relief  made  by  individuals  convicted  of  crim- 
inal offenses  and  of  prisoner  petitions  chal- 
lenging conditions  of  confinement. 

•■(C)  the  magistrate  shall  file  his  proposed 
findings  and  recommendations  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)  with  the  court  and  a  copy 
shall  forthwith  be  mailed  to  all  parties. 
Within  ten  days  after  being  served  with  a 
copy,  any  party  may  serve  and  file  written 
objections  to  such  proposed  findings  and 
recommendations  as  provided  by  rules  of 
court.  A  judge  of  the  court  sbaU  accept,  re- 
ject, or  modify.  In  whole  or  Ip  part,  the  find- 
ings or  recommendations  madvlby  the  magis- 
trate. The  judge  may  also  recefve  further 
evidence  or  recommit  the  matter  to  the  mag- 
istrate with  instructions. 

"(2)  A  Judge  may  .designate  a  magistrate  to 
sen'e  as  a  si>eclal  master  pursuant  to  the  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  this  title  and  the  Fed- 
fral  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  for  the  United 
States  district  courts.  A  judge  may  designate 
a  magistrate  to  serve-  as  a  special  master  in 
any  civil  case,  uj>on  consent  of  the  parties, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  rule  53(b) 
of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  for 
the  United  States  district  courts. 

"(3)  A  magistrate  may  be  assigned  such 
additional  duties  as  are  not  Inconsistent  with 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

"(4)    Each   district   court   shall   establish  * 
rtiles  pursuant  to  which  the  magistrates  shall 
discharge  their  duties.". 

Tfhe  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


SALARIES  OP  REFEREES  IN  BANK- 
RUPTCY—PASSED OVER 

The  bill  (8.  582)  to  amend  section  40 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  to  fix  the  salaries 
of  referees  in  bankruptcy  was  annoimced 
as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANJgPIELD.  Over,  Mr.  President. 

That  concludes  the  oall  of  the  calendar 
at  this  time. 


CONGRESS  AND  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  been  discussing 
foreign  i^licy.  world  affairs,  ^^(^  other 
matters  of  primary  significance^  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Laramie,  Wyo., 
and  st^js  in  between.  He  seems  to 
be  pointing  the  finger  at  Congress  and 
blaming  Congress  for  the  situations 
which  confront  the  executive  branch  of 
this.  Nation  and  the  people  as  a  whole  at 
the  present  time. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  distinguished 
Secretary  of  State,  for  whom  I  have  high 
personal  admiration,  that  such  is  not  the 
case.  If  he  exijects  Congress  to  lie  down 
and  play  dead,  he  had  better  think  again, 
because  Congress  is  and  will  continue  to 


be,  insofar  as  it  is  possible  to  be.  a  part- 
ner in  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy.  Our 
exercise  of  responsibility  will  be  con- 
structive, I  hope,  and  not  obstructive. 

I  would  point  out,  looking  at  the  world 
in  brief,  that  as  far  as  Western  Europe  is 
concerned.  Congress,  by  and  large,  has 
generally  been  in  favor  of  the  adminis- 
tration's policies  and  those  of  this  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

As  far  as  NATO  is  concerned,  even 
along  the  southern  rim.  including  Portu- 
gal-and  the  recent  upheavals  which  have 
occurred  there,  including  the  tenuous 
situation  which  has  been  developing  in 
Italy,  and  including  the  Greek-Turkish 
situation.  Congress,  after  some  delibera- 
tion— and  we  were  correct  in  our  delib- 
erations, based  on  the  law — came  around 
to  a  large  extent,  at  least,  to  what  the 
Secretary  had  been  advocating  in  those 
parts  of  Eiirope. 

Then  there  is  the  Middle  East.  I  do 
not  think  there  has  been  a  confrontation 
or  an  antagonism  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  in  that  area. 
Rather,  there  has  been,  as  in  the  case  of 
Europe,  cooperation. 

We  come  next  to  Asia.  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  Congress  finding  fault  with 
the  Secretary  of  State's  or  rather  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  toward  Japan.  On 
the  contrary,  there  has  been  support.  The 
same  applies  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  The  same  does  not  apply  to  South- 
east Asia,  where  Congress  exercised  its 
prerogative  and  was  able  to  help  to  bring 
about  an  end  to  the  most  tragic  war  in 
the  history  of  this  Nation — namely,  the 
war  covering  Labs,  Cambodia,  and  Nprth 
and  South  Vietnam,  a  war  in  which  this 
coimtry  should  never  have  become  in- 
volved, and  a  war  for  which  we  paid 
deeply,  in  loss  of  life  smd  limb,  in  pres- 
tige, and  also  in  cost  in  treasure. 

Latin  America?  Unfortunately,  we 
have  not  been  paying  too  much  attention 
to  Latin  America  but  there  has  been  no 
reason  for  disagreement  between  the 
administra;tion  and  Congress.  I  would  as- 
sume and  I  would  expect  without  ques- 
tion that  if  a  stronger,  more  understand- 
ing policy  was  developed  toward  Latin 
America,  the  Secretary  of  State  would 
find  that  he  had  the  support  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Congress. 

Then  we  come  to  Africa.  Maybe  that 
is  the  reason  for  the  statements  being 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  his 
jaunt  to  the  hinterlands,  where  he  finds 
fault  with  Congress. 

He  finds  fault  with  us  because  we  re- 
fuse to  follow  the  administration's  pol- 
icy— a  covert  policy  in  the  beginning — of 
providing  additional  funds  for  a  war  in 
Angola,  an  area  in  which  we  have  not 
had  and  do  not  have  any  business,  an 
area  in  which  its  internal  difficulties  will 
be  settled  by  the  Angolans  themselves, 
including  all  the  factions.  There  is  a  dif- 
ference there,  as  there  was  in  Vietnam 
and  SoutheaM>..A£ia..  betwe«0^ongress 
and  the  administration;  but  in  both 
areas  and  on  both  issues,  in  my  opinion, 
the  actions  taken  by  Congress  v/ere  the 
correct  actions,  and  if  necessary,  actions 
of  that  kind  will  be  taken  again  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

Today,  we  havd  a  foreign  aid  bill  be- 
fore us  which  provides  something  on  the 


order  of  $2  billion  plus  for  the  Middle 
East,  as  I  recaU,  covering  assistance  to 
Israel,  to  Jordan,  to  Egypt,  and  I  am 
sure  to^  other  countries.  I  am  certain  that 
in  this  area  Congress  will  go  along  with 
the  executive  branch  and  support  the  re- 
quests made: 

incidentally,  it  is  interesting .  to  note 
that  since  we  inaugurated  foreign  aid 
programs  beginning  with  the  Marshall 
plan  in  1948.  this  Nation  has  extended, 
either  on  a  loan  or  a  grant' basis,  in  ex- 
cess of  $150  billion  in  foreign  aid;  and 
this  bill,  now  pending,  calls  for  an  ad- 
ditional $3.1  billion. 

Mr.  President,  we  hai/e  not  missed  a 
continent^  in  the  world.'^  There  are  very 
few  coimtt'ies  outside  of \  the  Communist 
bloc  that  we  have  missed,  and  even  there 
we  have  made  some  contributions  on  a 
loan  or  a  grant  basis.  It  is  a  remarkable 
story  of  what  this  country  has  done  in 
the  field  of  foreign  assistance  to  every 
continent  and  every  coimtry  in  the  non- 
Communist  world.  I  note  that  a  country 
which  received  its  independence  only  last 
year,  Papua  New  Guinea — it  was  the 
latter  part  of  last  year,  I  think,  in  Sep- 
tember— is  already  on  the  list  of  those 
receiving  foreign  assistance. 

So  we  do  not  miss  them.  We  try  to 
make  sure  that  every  country  possible  is 
given  consideration  and  all  we  have  to  do 
is  to  hold  out  the  grab  bag.  ask  them  how 
much  they  want,  in  some  instances,  and 
I  can  prove  that,  and  then  begin  to  dis- 
burse the  wealth  which  the  American 
people  have  worked  so  hard  to  achieve. 

But  my  main  point  is  that  Mr.  Kis- 
singer is  wrong  when  he  points  the  finge^ 
at  Congress.  We  have  cooperated.  Wte 
will  continue  to  do  so.  But  we  will  ex- 
press our  views;  when  we  think  we  are 
right,  we  will  do  what  we  think  is  right 
in  the  matter  of  holding  back  appropria- 
tions or  passing  legislation. 

Congress  does  not  want  a  confronta- 
tion with  the  Executive  in  the  field  of 
foreign  policy.  But  Congress  will  not 
avoid  a  confrontation  if  the  finger  con- 
tinues to  be  pointed  at  us.  and  Congress 
will  continue  to  seek  to  achieve  its  right- 
ful position  in  the  affairs  of  this  Nation 
insofar  as  the  Constitution  and  its  re- 
sponsibilities are  concerned. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  > 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  KETJNEDY.  I  associate  myself 
with  the  rtiajorlty  leader's  conmients  this 
morning  on  this  particular  issue.  I  won- 
der if  he  woijld  agree  with  me  that  in 
several  other  important Weas  involving 
American  foreign  policy--^  which  two 
are  most  important — this  Oongress  has 
been  willing  to  work  with  the  administra- 
tioh.  First  in  the  area  of  defense,  where 
the  appropriations  made  i^t  year  were 
very  close  to  the  requests  made  by  the 
administration,  and  represented  a  sub- 
stantial increase,  even  after  inflation  was 
taken  into  account.  Not  a  single  major 
weapons  system  was  defeated.  So  this 
Congress  was  prepared  to  support,  in  the 
main,  the  defense  recommendations 
made  by  the  administration  to  carry  out 
our  foreign  policy. 

Second  is  the  area  of  trj^ng  to  reach 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
limiting  strategic  arms  at  SALT.   We 
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have  shown,  during  recoit  years,  that 
this  Congress  is  prepared  to  work 
with  every  administration  in  hammer- 
ing out  hard  bargains  with  the  Soviet 
Union  that  will  move  us  back  from  the 
brink  of  potential  nuclear  war.  In  so 
doing,  we  have  shown  our  concern  to 
insure,  ihot  only  that  we  will  promote 
our  vitfl  national  interests,  but  also  that 
we  will  exercise  leadership  which  is  im- 
portant throughout  the  world. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  are  two  addi- 
tional areas  in  which  this  Congress  has 
been  v\p^ing  to  work  with  the  administra- 
tion, ill  essential  aspects  of  the  conduct 
of  foreign  policy. 

I  am  wondering.jln  listening  to  the  dis- 
tinguished leader  rightly  outline  es- 
sential aspects  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy where  this  Congress  has  been  pre- 
pared to  work  with  the  administration, 
whether  he  would  also  include  these  two 
areas  in  which  Congress  record  and  basic 
support  of  administration  policy  has 
been  forthcoming. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts and  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  help- 
ing roimd  out  the  picture.  The  basis  of 
cooperation  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  depends,  in  the  last 
analysis,  on  the  votes  up  here,  and  the 
votes  for  all  these  operations,  except 
Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia  and  Angola, 
have  been  there  in  support  of  the  admin- 
istration's policy. 

So,  I  hope  there  will  be  a  recognition 
of  what  Congress  has  done  and  not  a 
pointing  of  the  finger  because,  if  any  ad- 
ministration expects  this  Congress  to  lie 
down  and  play  dead,  they  have  another 
guess  coming.  This  Congress  will  be 
heard.  This  Congress  has  a  constitutional 
responsibility,  and  this  Congress  will  see 
that  that  responsibility  is  carried  out. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  commend  the  leader 
for  these  comments  and  indicate  mys 
complete  and  wholehearted  support  for 
his  statement.  It  appears  to  me  that,  in 
the  areas  he  has  outlined,  there  has  been 
/ery  substantial  support.  In  other  areas, 
such  as  in  Chile.  Cyprus,  or  Angola — 
which  are  extremely  important  but  ba- 
sically periphei»l  issues  in  American  for- 
eign policy — tl^re  has  also  been  an  exer- 
cise of  congressional  leadership,  even 
though  this  leadership  has  not  been  wel- 
comed by  the  administration.  I  was 
pleased  to  support  those  efforts  here.  It 
seems  to  me.  as  the  distinguished  leader 
has  pointed  out  to  the  Senate  this  morn- 
ing, that  this  has  been  responsible  and 
constructive  action.  I  commend  the 
leader  for  making  these  comments. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Michigan  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  GRIPFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
disagree  with  everything  the  majority 
leader  has  said.  But  I  would  point  out 
that  it  is  not  only  Dr.  Kissinger  who  is 
concerned  about  what  Congress  has  been 
doing  to  our  foreign  policy;  others  have 
expressed  deep  concern  as  well. 

For  example,  in  the  current  issue  of 
Reader's  Digest,  Prof.  William  E. 
Griffith  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 


of  Technology  has  an  article  entitled 
"Congress  Is  Wrecking  Oui  Foreign 
Policy."  It  has  been  inserted  in  Hie 
Record  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Michigan,  with  the  suggestion  that  every 
Senator  and  every  Congressman  might 
wish  to  read  it. 

In  the  article.  Professor  Griffith  ex- 
presses his  concern  that  domestic  ethnic 
politics  has  played  an  imusual  and  im- 
fortunate  role  in  some  of  the  decisions 
Congress  has  made  in  recent  monUis  in 
the  foreign  policy  fieldy 

Of  course,  there  is,  ^nd  was,  a  lot  of 
controversy  surrounding  the  congres- 
sional decision  made  last  year  with  re- 
spect to  Turkey  and  Cyprus.  I  regret  to 
suggest  that  a  large  part  of  the  repson 
for  that  action  by  Congress  was  no^  the 
long-term  security  interests  of  the  United 
States  but  domestic  ethnic  politics.  The 
foreign  policy  of  a  great  power  cannot  be 
based  on  such  considerations. 

The  decision  to  adopt  the  so-caUed 
Jackson-Vanik  amendment  relating  to 
the  emigration  of  Jews  from  the  Soviet , 
Union,  is  another  example  of  an  imfor- 
tunate  decision  by  Congress.  From  the 
standpoint  of  Jews,  it  has  been  counter- 
productive. In  ti^fr  perspective  of  history, 
it  will  stand-H(^  an  unwise  decision  on 
the  part  of  Congress  motivated  primarily 
by  domestic  ethnic  political  considera- 
tions. ' 

The  jury  is  still  out  on  the  de- 
cision made  recently  l)f^-~Qongress 
with  respect  to  the  U.S.  rde  in  Angola, 
and  it  will  take  some  time  to  know  the 
effect  of  that  recent  decision.  This  Sena- 
tor happens  to  believe  that  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  allowed  the  Execu- 
tive the  option  of  a  response  on  a  covert 
basis — and  not  to  be  required  to  lay  the 
prestige  of  the  United  States  out  on  the 
line  in  the  open. 

I  do  agree  with  the  majority  leader, 
though,  when  he  says  that  Dr.  Kissinger 
might  as  well  adjust  to  the  fact  that  this 
Congress  is  going  to  play  a  meaningful 
role  in  foreign  i>olicy  decisions.  A  great 
deal  can  be  done  at  both  ends  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  to  develop  a  more  coop- 
erative and  bipartisan  approach  to  for- 
eign policy. 

The  Executive  needs  to  recognize,  as 
has  been  said  itiany  times.  tlmX^gress 
expects  to  be  in  on  the  takeoff  asNrell-as 
the  landing  with  respect  to  many  im- 
portant foreign  policy  decisions.  There 
have  been  times  in  our  history  when  we 
did  have  a  bipartisan  foreign  poltey.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  Senatprs  Arthur 
Vandenberg  and  Tom  Connally  and 
others,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  were 
asked  by  President  Truman  to  act  as  ob- 
servers or  participants  in  important  ne- 
gotiations \\ith  foreign  powers.  So,  the 
accommodation  needs  to  come  from  both 
ends  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

One  more  pomt:  I  have  not  dope 
a  great  deal  of  trslveling,  but  I  have  done 
some  traveling;  and  I  have  talked  to 
many  people  who  have  traveled  in  recent 
months.  I  regret  the  report  heard  over 
and  over  that  the  image  of  the  United 
States  has  suffered  greatly  in  recent 
months  and  recent  years  because  of  divi- 
sions that  have  been  too  obvious.  It  ap- 
pears to  others  in  the  world  that  we  no 
longer  speak  with  one  voice  on  foreign 


policy  matters.  We*re  perceived  by  too 
many  as  a  nation  teat  is  divided  and 
leaderless;  that  is  not  good  for  our  coun- 
try. It  is  not  good  for  the  secsfWty  of  the 
United  States;  it  is  not  good  flor  the  secu- 
rity oj  th«  free  world,  fiideeji',  it  is  a  dan- 
gerous situation  thatxin^tes  miscalcu- 
lation by  potential  aggressors.  ' 

So,  although  I  do  not  agree  with  much 
that  the  majority  leader  has  said,  he  has 
been  constructive,  and  he  has  raised  a 
subject  that  ought  Jo  be  discussed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wHl 
the  Senator  allow  me  to  make  a  few 
remarks,  on  his  time? 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Of  course. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
listened  with  interest  to  what  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  Republican  leader  just 
said  with  respect  to  Congress  part  in  the 
Greek-Turkish  issu^  as  well  as  the  Jack- 
sbn  amendment  arM  "the  situation  In 
Angola.  / 

So  far  as  the  Greek-Turkish  issue  was 
concerned,  legally.  Senators  like  Mr. 
Eagleton  and  others  were  absolutely 
'  corre^L  The  law,  the  language,  the  legsd- 
isms  bOT%  out  their  contention.  But  you 
had  to  look  at  it  on  another,  practical 
basis;  and  eventually,  after  two  or  three 
attempts.  Congress  did  go  along,  on  a 
curtailed  basis,  with  what  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  desired. 

The  Jackson  amendment,  I  think — 
and  I  have  said  so  many  times — was  a 
m^^ke.  In  my  judgment  it  should  not 
have  been  adopted  by  Congrtss.  It  was  an 
interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
another  nation.  It  did  not  step  up  the 
increase  in  the  emigration  of  Soviet  Jews 
but,  rather,  decreqped  it.  Therefore,  I 
think  it  was  counterproductive. 

So  far  as  Angola  is  concerned,  the 
distinguished  Senator  has  said  that  the 
jury  is  out.  Mayl>e.  He  has  said  that  the 
United  States  has  lost  prestige,  thaf  its 
Image  has  been  tarnished.  I  do  not  think 
it  has  lost  any  prestige.  I  do  not  think 
its  image  has  been  tarnished.  I  do  not 
think  that  when  you  apply  the  test  of 
the  reaction  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States— and  that  is  what  really  counts 
in  the  end— the  jury  Is  out.  They  have 
reache*-their  decision,  and  their  deci- 
sion is  in  favor  of  what  Congress  has 
done. 
^'  I  agree  with  the  distinguished  acting 
Republican  leader  that  perhaps  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  return  to  the  <iays  of 
the  late  Senators  Connally  and  Vanden- 
berg, when  we  did  have  what  was  known 
as  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy,  though  I 
think  that  that  element  has  been 
stripped  of  much  of  its  significance.  It 
never  was  as  good  as  some  people  said 
it  was.  Even  if  It  was,  I  think  it  would 
have  been  a  mistake  if  it  was  designed 
to  cut  off  debate  because  if  you  silence 
opposition,  I  think  y(iu  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  creating  a  foreign  policy  which, 
again,  might  be  counterproductive. 

As  for  one  voice,  that  is  hard  to- ac- 
quire. There  ^e  bound  to  be  divisions 
within  this  country. 

Leaderless,  we  never  have  been,  be- 
cause the  President  is  the  leader.  But 
he  should  be  a  leader  in  accord  with  the 
respKjnsibilities  of  Congress,  under  the 
Constitution.  The  way  not  to  get  alojig 
with  Congress  is  toi  go  to  San  Francisco 
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and  Laramie,  Wyo.,  and'^f^  Angeles, 
Calif.,  and  perhaps  some  other  places, 
and  continually  point  the  finger  at  Con- 
gress because  the  administration  did  not 
get  what  it  wanted  in  Angola  and  was 
thwarted  from  continuing  in  a  tragic 
war  in  Southesist  Asia. 

This  is  not  the  time  for  finger  pointing 
•  on  either  side.  The  best  thing  that  can 
happen  would  be,  as  the  distinguished 
acting  Republican  leader  has  said,  for 
the  Elxecutive  and  Congress  to  work  to- 
gether In  the  common' good.  In  the  best 
Interests  of  the  United  States. 

So  far  as  Congress  is  concerned, 
record — not  its  words,  its  record, 
vote — will  speak  for  itself. 


its 
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SALARIES  OP  REFEREES  IN 
BANKRUPTCY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  600.  S.  582. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-» 
pore.  The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (S.  5B2)  to  amend  section  40  of  tbe 
Bankruptcy  Act  to  fix  the  salaries  ol  referees 
In  bankruptcy. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 
.  There  being  no  objection  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  an  amendment  on 
page  1.  line  10,  after  "(81  Stat.  643)" 
insert  the  following : 

and  section  461  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  Public  Law  94-82,  August  7,  1975  (89 
SUt.  419) 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  %t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subdivisions  a  and  b  of  section  40  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  (11  XJ.S.C.  68)  are  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 

""a.  The  compensation  of  referees  in  bank- 
ruptcy shall  be  as  follows; 

"(1)  Each  full-time  referee  In  bankruptcy 
shall  receive  a  salary  of  $36,000  per  annum, 
subject  to  adjustment  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  90-206,  title  11,  December  16,  1967  (81 
Stat.  643),  and  section  461  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  Public  Law  94-62,  August  7, 
1975  (89  Stat.  419). 

"(2)  Each  part-tlpe  referee  in  bankruptcy 
shall  receive  a  salary  of  not  more  than  $18,- 
000  per  annum,  subject  to  adjustment  pur- 
suant to  Public  L»w  90-206,  title  H,  Decem- 
ber 16.  1967  (81  Stat.  643),  and  subject  to 
further  adjustment  by  the  conference.  In  the 
light  of  recommendations  of  the  councils, 
made  after  advising  with  the  district  Judges 
of  their  respective  circuits,  and)  the  Direc- 
tor. In  fixing  the  amount  of  the  salary  to 
be  paid  to  a  part-time  referee,  consideration 
shall  be  given  to  the  average  number  and 
types  of.  and  the  average  amount  •f  gross 
assets  realized  from,  cases  closed  and  pend- 
ing in  the  territory  which  the  part-time  ref- 
eree Is  to  serv%,  during  the  last  preceding 
period  of  ten  years,  and  to  such  other  factors 
as  may  be  material. 

"(3)  Disbursement  of  salaries  oif  referees 
«hall  be  made  monthly  by  or  pursuant  to 
order  of  the  Director. 

"b.  The  conference.  In  light  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  councils,  made  after  ad- 
vising with  the  district  Judges  of  their  re- 


spective circuits,  and  of  tbe  Director,  may 
Increase  or  decrease  the  salary  of  any  part- 
time  referee,  within  the  limit  prescribed  in 
subdivision  a (2)  of  this  section.  If  there 
has  been  a  material  Increase  or  decrease  In 
the  volume  of  business  or  other  change  In 
the  factors  which  may  be  considered  material 
in  fixing  salaries." 

Hb)   Subdivisllon  d(a)   of  such  section.  Is 
Mi^^ded  to  read  as  follows: 

"^tSK^  Any  referee  who  has  retired  or  been 
retired  under  tbe  provisions  orf  paragr^tph  (1) 
of  this  subdivision  may.  If  called  upon  by 
a  Judge  of  a  court  of  bankruptcy,  perform . 
suc*\  duties  of  a  referee,  conciliation  com- 
missioner, or  special  master  under  this  Act, 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court,  as  he 
may  be  able  and  willing  to  undertakie.  The 
retired  referee  shall  receive  as  compensation 
for  his  services,  either  full  or  part  time,  the 
salary  authorized  for  the  referee  serving  the 
territory  to  which  the  retired  referee  Is  as- 
signed. However,  tbe  rate  of  compensation  of 
a  retired  referee  as^gned  to  serve  on  a  full- 
time  basis  in  the  territory  of  a  part-time  ref- 
eree shall  be  tbe  rate  for  full-time  service. 
Salaries  authorized  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
13(b)  of  the  Civil  Servic*  Retirement  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  H.R.  6184,  the  companion  measure 
to  Calendar  No.  600,  S.  582,  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  HH.  6184, 
an  ect  to  amend  section  40  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  to  fix  the  salaries  of  referees 
in  bankruptcy,  which  by  unanimous  con- 
sent was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  its  consideration. 

The  bill  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
600,  S.  582,  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OREtER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy) 
is  recognized  for  not  to 
minutes. 
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Mr.  KEN^JEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Hollings, 
Jackson,  Magnxjson,  and  Pearson,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Energy  Conser- 
vation Act  of  1976. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
to  minimize  the  use  of  energy  in  resi- 
dential housing,  commercial^nd  public 
buildings,  and  industrial  pla»  through 
federally  supported  State  energy  conser- 
vation implementation  programs  be  re- 
ferred jointly  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior^  and.  Insular  Affairs,  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Bfuiking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs.  y 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEirr  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  especially 
pleased  tJmt  hearings  on  this  legislation 
are  scheduled  for  February  25  and  26.  so 


that  all  interested  parties  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  present  their  views. with- 
out delay. 

BKBUIT:   a  TIfBXB-DIlCXNBIOMAL  JIGSAW  PUZELV 

A  serious  national  commitment  to  en- 
ergy conservation  Is  the  essential  next 
step  in  fashioning  a  workable  and  effec- 
tive national  energy  policy  for  the  United 
States.  Moreover,  this  Is  the  only  way  In 
the  next  few  years  that  we»can  bring 
some  manner  of  eccnunnic  relief'  to  mil- 
lions of  our  citizens  who  cannot  afford  . 
the  vastly  increased  Costs  of  energy. 

Much  of  the  first  session  of  the  94tfi 
Congress  was  spent  in  attempting  to  re- 
solve the  9<Jrlous  disagreements  between 
the  Ford  adnUnistration  and  Coagrtss 
over  the  price  of  domestic  oil  and  nati^al 
gas.  This  single  issuer  althdiigh  it  repre- 
sented only  a  small  portion  of  the  con- 
gressional energy  agenda,  domlnatied  re- 
porting by  the  mass  media  and  obscured » 
many  other  important  energy-related 
actions  proposed  by  Congress.  In  partic- 
ular, efforts  of  many  Senators  and  House 
Members,  of  both  parties,  to  develop  an 
effefctive  program  of  energy  conservation 
went  largely  unnoticed  by  the  media  and 
the  public. 

With  the  passage  and  signing  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  of 
1975,  the  Issues  that  so  dominated  the 
energy  debate  in  Congress  to  this  point 
are  lafgely  behind  us.  Moreover,  our 
efforts  of  the  past  2  years  should  have 
revealed  the  error  in  believing  that  the 
energy  crisis  could  be  resolved  through 
any  single  legislative  action  or  by  stress- 
ing any  single  answer  to  the  exclusion 
of  others. 

The  energy  problem  is  soalethlng  akin 
to  a  three-dimensional  jigsaw  puzzle: 
many  different  pieces  must  be  Identified 
and  matched;  many  different  actions, 
some  large,  som*  small,  must  be  taken; 
many  levels  of  Goveniment,  as  well  as 
the  private  sedtor,  mast  be  Involved. 
Rarely,  if  ever,  nasl^Congre^y^been  faced 
with  a  legislative  problem  that  touches 
our  economic,  social,  and  political  in- 
stitutions in  so  many  interrelated  and 
interdependent  ways.  One-shot  solutions 
whatever  they. might  be  are  not  capable 
of  balancing  these  interrelationships. 

Our  job  this  session  is  to  continue  the 
job  of  solving  this  complicated  three- 
dimensional  jigsaw  puzzle.  This  will  re- 
quire, above  all,  a  legislative  effort  that 
strikes  a  more  sensible  balance  between 
measures  designed  to  expand  energy 
production  and  those  designed  to  use  the 
energy  we  have  more  ^ciently. 
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,  Ever  since  the  oiKembargo  of  1973, 
our  attention  as  a  Natiomhas  been  riv- 
eted on  the  need  to  achieve  the  goal  of 
energy  independence  by  Ihe  middle  of 
the  1980's.  a  goal  that  virtually  every 
serious  energy  expert  now  recognizes  as 
neither  feasible  nor  in  our  national  ^i-  ^ 
terest.  / 

T^^  Subcommittee  on  Energy  that  I 
chair  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
explored  many  of  these  considerations 
in  public  hearings  last  September. 

We  heard  testimony  to  ohe  effect  that 
while  energy  independence  is  an  attrac- 
tive concept  politically,  it  Is,  in  reality, 
a  mirage,  at  least  within  the  foreseeable 


future.  Even  if  we  could  "stonn  the 
beaches  and  strip  the  hills,"  there  is  iio 
realistic  way  to  close  the  gw>  befewem 
domestic  energy  su];4;>Iy  and  projected 
levels  of  tJ5.  demand,  at  any  reason- 
able cost  In  fact,  barring  acceptance  oS 
extraordinarily  high  costs,  the  NaUon 
will  do  well  to  offsiet  the  decline  in  emst- 
ing  petroleum  reservtrirs  in  the  next  dec- 
ade through  devel(4?inent  of  Alaskan  and 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  resources. 

We  see  more  clearly  now  that  tbe 
process  of  expanding  domestic  energy 
prodiuftioii  signiflcantly/^aces  many  ob- 
stacles: Long  leadtimof.  high  or  at  best 
uncertain  costs,  serious  environmental 
constraints  and  technological  uncertain- 
ties, particularly  in  developing  synthetic 
fuels  in  commercial  quantities^ and  in 
expanding  nuclear  power.  Thei«  is  the 
reality  that  even  large  sums  of  public 
money  may  not  produce  the  necessary 
answers.  Moreover,  we  must  be  very 
careful  not  to  commit  ourselves  to  pro- 
duction strategies  that  lock  the  United 
States  into  high-priced  energy  sources 
that  would  leave  our  econMny  far  weakCT 
and  less  competitive  in  world  markets 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

Of  course,  in  addition  to  gaining  those 
increases  in  energy  production  that  are 
possible  at  reasonable  costs,  plus  prepar- 
ing for  the  more  exotic  energy  sources  of 
the  future— such  as  fusion — and  for  re- 
newable energy  soiirces — such  as  solar^ 
we  must  take  prudent  action  to  defend 
ourselves  against  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic threats  of  another  supply  inter- 
ruption by  oil  exporting  countries. 

But  is  this  objective  better  served 
through  a  policy  that  would  "drain  Amer- 
ica first"  or  through  one  that  relies  pri- 
marily on  a  strategic  petroleum  reserve, 
such  as  authorized  in  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  of  1975?  Until  we 
can  see  our  long-term  energy  future  with 
much  greater  clarity  than  is  possible  to- 
day, there  are  sound  reasons  not  to  ex- 
haust our  domestic  petroleum  resources, 
especially  at  high  cost,  in  pursuit  of  an 
arbitrary  goal  of  energy  independence  by 
1985.  ^     ^ 

We  must  be  equally  concerned  about 
the  likely  effect  of  pursuing  such  a  single- 
minded  goal  on  our  relations  with  both 
producing  and  consuming  nations.  Many 
other  political  and  economic  factors  re- 
lating to  U.S.  self-interest  are  involved 
and  it  would  be  foolish  to  ignore  these 
factors  simply  in  the  name  of  energy  in- 
dependence. We  know,  for  example,  that 
many  opportimities  exist  for  expanding 
the  world  supply  of  oil  and  we  should 
explore  and  assist  the  development  of 
oil  production  in  diverse  areas  of  the 
world.  We  must,  in  sum.  develop  an  in- 
ternational energy  policy  that  does  not 
leave  the  United  States  more  isolated  in 
an  age  of  growing  economic  interdepend- 
ence. 

The  Inescapable  truth  is  that  we  are 
going  to  import  sizable  quantities  of  ol^ 
for  the  foreseeable  future.  The  sooner  we 
Implement  an  energy  policy  that  recog- 
nizes that  fact,  the  better.  For  example, 
it  is  time  to  stop  alternating  between 
throwing  out  hints  of  military  interven- 
tion and  saying  we  lack  the  muscle  to 
bargain  effectively  with  the  OPEC  na- 
tions. We  should  explore  the  possibility  of 


negotiating  govemment-to-govemqaent 
agreements  to  guarantee  security  of  sup- 
ply at  reasonable  prices^,  using  the  new 
Presidential  authority  contained  in  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  to 
bargain  directly  with  oil  exporting  coun- 
tries. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  provide  real 
incentives  to  mlndmize  the  volume  of  im- 
ports, within  the  constraints  Usted  above. 
This  means  eliminating  to  the  g^eatest 
degree  possible  the  oil  that  is  wasted 
through  InefBciencies  that  are  the  prod- 
uct of  the  pre- 1973  era  of  cheap  energy. 
But  the  effort  to  date  to  reduce  imports 
has  given  undue  weight  to  Increasing 
domestic  energy  supplies  through  ex- 
panded production  and  not  enough  at- 
tention to  the  economic  and  supply  bene- 
fits that  are  possible  through  a  conser- 
vation-induced reduction  of  dem^ad. 

THK  CONSERVATION  POTENTIitt. 

The  heart  of  our  energy  problem  is  the 
economic  burden  that  rising  energy 
prices  place  on  the  American  people. 
Thus,  the  more  efficient  use  of  energy  is 
primarily  a  way  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
this  economic  burden,  fenergy^conserva- 
tion  is  a  way  to  avoid  suffering  any  sig- 
nificant decline  in  our  standard  of  living 
in  the  face  of  growing  energy  scarcity 
and  higher  energy  prices,  whether  these 
are  due  to  natural  forces  or  to  artificial 
production  cutbacks  by  the  OPEC  cartel. 

It  is  from  this  economic  perspective 
that  a  lahcer  commitment  to  energy  con- 
servation makes  sense.  In  the  short  run, 
conservation  for  its  own  sake  is  not 
really  the  point,  although  this  may  be 
very  much  the  point  in  the  longer  run. 
We  must  begin  by  looking  at  those  con- 
servation actions  that  make  sense  on 
the  basis  of  hardnosed  cost-benefit  cal- 
culations. And  although  this  bill  focuses 
primarily  on  conservation  actions  of  as- 
svired  economic  payoffs,  we  must  not  for- 
get the  larger  reason  why  energy  con- 
servation Is  so  vitally  Important:  so  that 
we  can  hand  down  a  livable  planet  to 
our  children  and  grandchildren. 

The  reasons  for  moving  forward  now 
with  an  active  national  program  of  en- 
ergy conservation  are  compelling: 

First,  individual  citizens,  businesses, 
and  Industry  will  realize  substantial  net 
economic  savings  through  more  efiBcient 
energy  consumption.  The  adverse  effects 
of  high  energy  prices  on  our  national 
economy  will, be  reduced.  Moreover,  if 
energy  prices  continue  to  rise  over  the 
next  decade,  these  savings  will  be  even 
more  important  than  they  are  today.  And 
less  money  spent  for  energy  means  more 
money  that  can  be  spent  on  other  goods 
and  services. 

Second,  a  serious  energy  conservation 
policy  by  the  United  States  will  serve 
notice  on  OPEC  that  we  intend  to  stop 
our  nearly  open-ended  reliance  on  im- 
iJbrted  oil  by  reducing  the  amount  of  oil* 
used  inefficienUy,  that  is,  wasted-  Today, 
one-third  of  total  U.S.  demand  falls  in" 
thls  category.  A  commitment  to  energy 
conservation,  if  made  in  conjimction  with 
a  balanced  program  for  expanding  do- 
mestic energy  productionr^rould  give  the 
United  States  its  nuntimum  leverage  In 
bargaining  with  the  oil  exporting  coun- 

Third,  the  efficient  use  of  energy  is 


often  the  least  expensive,  most  environ- 
mentally safe,  and  the  quickest  way  to 
increase  sui^y.  Energy  ccmservation 
rtm  also  be  a  way  to  reduce  the  tre-. 
mendous  energy  requirements  that 
a,re  projected  of  the  end  of  this 
century.  The  Department  .  of  the 
Interior,  for  example,  has  estimated 
that  the  Ui^ted  States  will  use  over 
twice  as  much  energy  in  the  year  2000 
as  in  1974.  But  one  of  the  assumi^Cknis 
In  the  Interior  Departmait's  report  Is  an 
"evolutionary"  Increase  in  energy  effi- 
ciency. It  estimates  that  just  the  oiergy 
lost  in  converSig  fuels  to  electricity  and 
in  processing  synthetic  fuels  will  nearly 
equal  tiie  country's  total  energy  con- 
sumption in  1965.  But  with  a  serious  con- 
servation effort  these  energy  require- 
ments in  the  year  2000  can  be  cut  by  one- 
third.  There  is,  in  short,  an  enormous 
justification  for  moving  beyond  "evolu- 
tionary" Improvements  in  energy  effi- 
ciency, fii  the  shorter  run.  moreover, 
well-insulated  homes  and  buildings  are 
essential  for  the  cost-effective  use  of  re- 
newable energy  resoim»s,  such  as  solar, 
thermal  and  wind  energy. 

These  benefits  were  emp*iasized  this 
we*  by  PEA  Administrator  Prank  Zarb 
In  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee. Jn  his  opening  statement  Mr.  Zarb 
said: 

VVhUe  energy  conservation  would  result  In 
a  cleaner  environment,  the  key  fiiotivation 
behind  vlrtuaUy  all  efforts  to  conserve  energy 
Is  and  should  be  economics.  Saving  energy 
is  synonymous  with  saving  dollars  and  can. 
in  fact,  be  considered  as  one  of  the  least 
expensive  energy  supplies  this  Nation  has. 

Later  in  the  same  testimony  Mr.  Zarb 
observed: 

Conservation  measures  are  not  only  viable 
alternatives,  but  generaUy  they  represent 
some  of  the  most  cost-effective  ways  we  have 
of  dealing  with  energy  problems.  Therefore, 
conservation,  as  I  view  it.  Is  not  only  a  means 
to  help  achieve  our  national  energy  objec- 
tives; It  Is  also  In  the  economic  self-interest 
of  consumers  and  bustnessmeK. 

FV)iu'  major  areas  hold  the  greatest 
potential  of  significant  energy  savings: 

First.  Th  transportation,  by  Improving 
the  efficiency  of  motor  vehicles  and  by 
reducing  the  number  of  vehicle  miles 
traveled; 

Second.  In  residential  and  commereiaJ 
buildings,  by  designing  and  building  more 
efficient  new  structures  and  appliances 
^nd  by  Improving  the  energy  efficiency 
of  existing  buildings  and  homes; 

Third.  In  Industry,  by  improving  effi- 
ciency of  industrial  processes  and«quip- 
ment;  and 

Fourth.  In  utilities,  by  cutting  fuel  re- 
quired to  generate  each  kilowatt  hour  ol 
pIpo  trlci  tv 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration 
has  estimated  the  potential  savings  that 
are  possible.  For  example: 

Cost-effective  conservation  has  the. 
theoretical  potential  to  reduce  energy 
demand  by  16  percent  in  1985  and  29  per- 
cent in  2010.  I  should  note,  parentheti- 
cally, that  other  experts  suggest  potential 
savings  of  much  greater  magnitude. 

Highway  fuel  consumption  can  be  re- 
duced by  1  to  2  million  barrels  of  oil 
per  day  by  1985. 

One-fourth  of  currwit  oiergy  con- 
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sumption  for  residential  and  commercial 
biiildings  can  be  saved  with  cast-effective 
actions.  ^^^  J^*** 

Industry  has  the  potential  for  cdrfT^  ^ 
parable  reductions  of  25  to  35  percent 
through  improved  energy  efficiency. 
^  Forty-eight  billion  dollars  of  estimated 
^  capital  costs  for  electric  utilities  between 
now  and  1985  can  be  saved  through  im- 
proved loan  management  techniques. 

A  recent  study  on  the  potential  bene- 
fits of  energy  conservation  conducted  by 
the  WorldWatch  Institute  and  pttid  for 
by  FEA  argues  that  Americans  could 
cut  their  energy  use  in  half  without  low- 
ering their  standard  of  living  These 
energy  savings,  in  turn,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  all  U.S.  energy  needs  for  the 
remainder  of  this  century. 

Xhis  is  a  .most  persuasive  aftd  impor- 
tant document  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  trfe  overview  and  conclusions 
to  the  WorldWatch  Institute's  new  study, 
"Energy:  The  Case  for  ponservation,*  be* 
printed  at  this  point  ih  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  artio^ 
^  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Enxkc^  :  Thz  Case  for  dM«SERVATiON 
/  (By  Denis  Ha3|||) 

— Jw'e  £han  one  haU  the  cumnt  VS.  energy 
budget  Is  waste.  Pot  the  next-  quarter  cen- 
tury the  TJnlted  States  could  meet  all  Its 
new  fnergy  needs  simply  by  Improving  the 
efficiency  of  existing  uses.  The  energy  saved 
coul4  be  used/for  other  purposes  and  relieve 
us  6f  the  Immediate  pressure  to  commit 
•IDormous  resources  to  dangerous  energy 
sources  before  we  have  fully  explored  all 
\  alternatives.  Energy  derived  from  conserva- 
tion would  be  safer,  more  reliable,  and  less 
polluting  than  energy  from  any  other  source. 
•Energy  conservation  could  reduce  our  vul- 
nerability ln''forelgn  affairs  and  Improve  our 
balance  of  payments  position.  Moreover,  a 
strong-  energy  conservation-  program  would 
save  consumers  billions  of  dollars  each  year. 
In  1975.  Americans  wasted  more  fuel  than 
was  iLsed  by  t^o-thirds  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation. We  annually  consume  more  than 
twice  as  much  fuel  as  we  need  to  maintain 
^  our.  standard  of  living.  We  could  Lead  lives  as 
rich,  healthy,  and  fulfllUng — with  as  much 
comfort,  and  v^ith  more  emplOymVpt — using 
less  than  half  of  the  energy  now  li^ed. 

These  conclusions  rest  upon  conservative 
assumptions.  They  assume  that  lifestyles  will 
Chang©  only  cosmetically — tl)at  Americans 
will  qpntlnue  to  travel  as  many  miles,  keep 
their  homes  Jtwt  as  warm,  operate  as  many 
appliances,  and  eat  what  they  now  eat.  If  we 
consider  functions  Instead  of  technologies — 
ways,  for  example,  to  eliminate  the  need  for 
a  certain  type  of  transportation  instead  of 
merely  ways  to  make  it  more  efficient — «ia. 
results  will  be  more  dramatic.  ""^ 

Our  way-of-llfe  Is  rife  with  opportimitles 
to  conserve  energy.  The  United  States  ma- 
tured in-an  era  of  abund9ht  fuel  and  declin- 
ing real  energy  prices.  Energy  was  substi- 
tuted for  all  other  factors  of  production — 
Including  wherever  possible,  human  activity. 
We  became  a  sedentary  society,' trading  vast 
amounts  of  cheap  fuel  to  avoid  trifling  exer- 
tions or  momentary  inconveniences..  For  ex- 
ample, to  avoid  occasionally  moving  their 
feet  10  Inches  and  their  hands  6  inches,  most 
American  car-buyers  pay  extra  for  automatic 
transmissions  that  decrease  gasoline  mileage 
by  10  percent  or  more.  Often  (as  with  o\ir 
national  habit  of  leaving  on  unnecessary 
lights)  w«  squander  energy  on  nothing. 

Pew  energy  economists,  for  example,  hav© 
any  background  In  thermodynamics.  Pew 
know  that  energy  has  a  qualitative  dimen- 
sion, that  the  Second  Law  of  Thermody- 
namics— which   states   that   the   quality   of 


energy  declines  as  it  is  used — Is  Just  as  ab- 
solute as  the  First  Ijaw — which  states  that 
quantity  of  energy  in  the  universe  is  con- 
tant. 

Most  studies  of  energy  use  have  dealt  only 
with  the  quantitative  dimension  of  energy. 
Most  have  considered  the  flow  of  energy  units 
(Btu's,  calories,  or  Joules)    used  In  a  given 
process,  but  have  not  distinguished  between 
the  relative  entropy  levels  (i.e.,  levels  of  or- 
ganization and  quality)  of  these  quantities. 
Most  have  thus  ignored  the  most  Important 
aspect  of  the  energy  flows  they  have  been  an- 
alyzing. 
One  dlfltmgulshed  team  of  scientists  has 
ji^^Rinded  the  boundaries  of  the  energy '^is- 
^u^ion  to  cover  quality  as  well  as  quantUy. 
Using,  the  concept  of  "free  energy"  u/Qe- 
velop«l  in  1878  by  J.  W.  Oibbs  as  theMMs  of 
analysis,  physicists  under  the  auspic^  of  the 
American  Physical  Society  have  scrutinized 
many  of  our  Uses  of  energy.  Introducing  the 
valuable  concept  of  "second  law  efficiency," 
the     study     concludes     that     the     overall 
"second  law"  efficiency  of  energy  use  in  the 
U.S.  Is   betwen   10  percent  and   15  percent. 
Cars  were  found  to  be  10  percent  efficient, 
y  home  heating  6  percent,  air  conditioning  5 
percent  efficient,  and  water  treating  only  3 
percent     efficle.it     using     the     second     law 
criterion.  \^ 

While  physicists  thus  argue  that  energy 
use  in  the  United  States  is  only  10  to  15  per, 
cent  efficient,  many  economists  believe  that 
there  is  no  significant  waste  in  our  present 
energy  budget.  By  their  own  standards,  both 
camps  are  correct.  The  physicists  failed  to  ex- 
amine the  economic  cost  of  increasing  the 
physical  efficiency  of  energy  use.  Nor  did  they 
examine  systemic  alternatives  (e.g.,  sub- 
stltutmg  van  pools  or  public  transit  for  auto- 
mobiles) .  Theirs  was  a  purely  technical  study 
of  the  efficiency  of  use  of  free  energy  In  cur-, 
rent  technolo^es.  Most  economists,  on  the 
other  hand,  disregard  tlje  physical  and  tech- 
nical phenomena  their  idealized  marketplaces 
purportedly  represent.  They  take  for  granted 
that  pricing  mechanisms  have  assigned  ap- 
propriate dollar  values  to  all  possible  pur- 
chases. Since  fuel  buyers  act  In  their  own 
economic  self-interest,  and  since  the  total 
economy  seems  to  be  operating  reasonably 
efficiently,  these  economists  argrue  that  our 
current  level  of  fuel  consumption  cannot  be 
considered  economically  wasteful. 

If  both  perspectives  are  "correct,"  both 
have  shortcomings.  In  economic  terms,  tech- 
nical opportunities  for  conservation  mean 
little  if  they  are  prohibitively  expensive.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  purely  economic  perspec- 
tive may  be  even  more  deficient.  Its  guid- 
ing principle — that  a  dollar  should  be  In- 
vested wherever  it  will  bring  the  highest 
return — Is  sensible  for  many  purposes.  How- 
ever, at  present  It  almost  completely  disre- 
gards such  "externalities"  as  environmental 
quality,  occupational  safety,  and  national 
security.  Moreover,  It  ignores  the  needs  of  the 
next  guy  In  line.  On  a  planet  with  rapidly 
depleting,  finite  resources,  future  generations 
can't  fend  for  themselves:  the  economic 
principle  must  be  tempered  by  humanitarian 
constraints.  But  economics  is  an  analjrtlcal 
tool,  not  a  system  of  ethics. 

Combining  the  Insights  of  both  physicists 
and  economists,  this  study  considers  energy 
to  be  "wasted"  whenever  work  Is  performed 
that  could  have  been  completed  with  less  or 
lower  quality  energy  and  without  Incurring 
higher  total  social  or  economic  costs.  By  this 
definition,  the  U.S.  consumed  about  twice 
as  much  fuel  In  1975  as  was  necessary.  The 
major  areas  In  which  significant  savings 
could  be  made  are  transportation,  heating 
and  cooling  systems  for  buildings,  water 
heating,  the  food  system,  electrical  genera- 
tion. Industrial  efficiency,  waste  recovery,  re- 
cycling, lighting,  and  transportation. 

Transportation  presentlj?'  accounts  for 
about  24  percent  of  our  direct  fuel  consump- 
tion.   Another    18    percent    of    oxir    energy 


budget  Is  used  Indirectly — to  buUd  and  main- 
tain vehicles,  construct  roads,*  etc.  Sixteen 
percent  of  our  direct  fuel  consumption 
and  an  additional  6  percent  of  our  indirect 
consumption  could  b«  saved  by  gradually 
tripling  the  mileage  performance  of  Indi- 
vidual vehicles,  substantially  reducing  aver-  . 
age  vehicle  size,  transferring  half  of  com- 
muter traffic\to  multiple  passenger,  modes 
while  reducing  the  number  of  automobiles 
accordingly,  Jmd  systematically  shifting 
freight  to  more  efficient  modes.  These  sav-  > 
Ings  could  be  phased  In  over  the  next  25 
years. 

Moreover,  with  transportation  accounting, 
directly  and  Indirectly,  for  42  percent  of  our 
total  energy  budget,  we  need  to  ask  why  and 
where  we  are  going.  If  we  diminish  our 
volume  of  travel,  even  greater  savings  wUl  , 
result. 

Space  heating  currently  comprises  18  per- 
cent of  \ii  efiergy  use,  water  heating  4  per- 
cent, apd  air  cofadltl<^lng  3  percent.  The 
combination  tttua  totals  25  percent  of-  the 
nation's  direct  fueKconsutoptlon.  Strict  Insu- 
lation standards  oA  new  buildings,  a  vigor- 
ous program  to  Incrtiase  insulation  in  exist- 
ing residential  and  commercial  buildings,  the 
use  of  solar  heating  anil  cooling  technologies 
(crosspbred  where  a^pro|>rlate  with  compatl- 
f*1e  technologies  like  heat  pumps),  the  adop- 
tion of  sqlar  water  heaters  for  virtually  all 
residential  and  conmierclal  hot  water  needs, 
and  the  'Widespread  use  of  total  energy  sys- 
tems Jn  large  complexes  could  reduce  our 
energy  budget  by  at  least  16  percent  over 
the  nextx^arter  century. 

The  u"  food  system  uses  more  than  12 
percent  of  the  nation's  fuel  budget:  farming 
uses  2.5  percent:  and  food  processing,  pack- 
aging. retaUing,  and  preparation  account  for 
the  remainder.  Improvements  can  be  made 
at  every  stage  of  the  food  system — especially 
In  processing  and  preparation.  Technical  im- 
provements could  save  3  percent  of  the  na- 
tional energy  buaget;  home  gardens,  im- 
proved dJfit»K  and  a  switch  away  from  fast 
foods  coQld  save  an  additional  2  percent. 

About  25  percent  of  the  U.S.  fuel  budget  ^ • 
goes  Into  ofectrlclty  generation,  of  which 
approximately  one-third  actually  emerges  as 
usable  power.  Two-thirds  of  the  potential 
energy  fed  to  power  plants  Is  cast  off  as  waste 
heat.  Alternative  generating  technologies 
currently  being  developed  wUl  be  able  tc 
operate  at  much  higher  efficiencies.  For  ex- 
ample, laboratory-size  fuel  cells  have  oper- 
ated at  75  percent  efficiency,  and  combined 
cycle  powerplants  can  obtain  a  55  percent 
efficiency.  By  Increasing  electrical  conversion 
efficiency  to  46  percent,  we  can  save  3  percent 
of  our  fuel  budget. 

Our  current  electrical  price  rates  were  de- 
signed Iq  an  era  of  8  percent  annual  electricsj 
growth.  Since  they  do  not  generally  fluctu- 
ate with  the  time  of  the  day  or  with  the 
changing  seasons,  enormous  demands  arc 
made'  on  electrical  generating  facilities  at 
3:00  on  a  July  afternoon,  while  the  same  gen- 
erating system  may  be  mostly  Idle  at  3:00  on 
a  February  morning.  Rates  that  were  s^led 
according  to  gross  demand  would  trim  the 
differehces  between  the  peaks  and  valleys, 
thus  reducing  the  amount  of  capital  tied 
up  In  mostly  unused  generating  capacity. 
Furthermore,  electricity  prices  have  been  de- 
signed so  that  the  largest  users  pay  the  lowest 
rates.  While  this  once  seemed  reasonable  (In 
terms  of  cost-of -service) ,  such  rate  schedules 
have  outlived  their  rationale  and  now  serve 
largely  to  perpetuate  Inefficiency.  Flattened 
rates,  or  Inverted  rates  (In  which  heav^  users 
would  pay  more  per  unit)  would  substan- 
tially cut  the  total  electrical  demand.  Already 
public  utility  commissions'  In  several  states 
are  experimenting  with  electrical  rate  de- 
sign. 

Sweden  manages  to  harness  approximately 
one-third  of  the  waste  heat  from  Its  power 
plants  for  commercial  purposes;  the  United 
States  recaptures  essentially  none.  Utilizing 
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lust  12  percent  of  this  waste  hea/ we  could  The  contention  that  the  U.S.  energy  budg-  residential  savinp  to  be  the  equiv^ent 
reduce  aax  fuel  demand  by  2  percent.  Total  et  can  be  gradually  cut  by  more  than  one-  of  900,000  barrels  of  oil  over  the  next 
Energy  Systems  are  being  designed  towfird  half  without  alterlnc  the  nation's  standard  several  years   for   space  /  heating   alone, 
this  end  for  use  Ui  U.S.  hospitals,  shftpplng  of  living  Is  almost  certainly  conservative.  .j.jjg,.g  jg  also  a  signlficjmt  potential  for  - 
centers,   and  other  large  complexes.   Slml-  Nevertheless,  such  a  reduction  Is  neither  In-  gg^yjjjgs  in  hot  water yheating,  although 
larly,  the  high-quality  energy  now  used  to  evltable  nor  even  very  lUsely.  Even  when  clear  Quantified.  This  fig- 
produce  Indmtrlal  (low-grade)  steam  could  goals  are  widely  shared,  they  ^  not  easily  "Jf  ^,"^J'^„^°J  l  million  barrels  a  day- 
be  used  to  generate  electricity  during  the  pursued.  Policies  tend  to  provoke  opposlUo^  ure  Of  at  least  ^  °3°°  ^ V^^  amount 
conversion  process.  Generating  60,000  mega-  Unanticipated  side  effects  almost  ^ways  oc-  oU    eqmvalent^repr^ente    the    amomt 
watts  of  electricity  In  this  manner  Is  ©co-  cur.  And  sometimes  we  Just  don't  know  how  that  would  bte  saved  if  every  house  m  tne 
nomlcally  attractive  right  now.  As  Indus-  to  achieve  certain  ends.  The  praiseworthy  coimtry  made  the,  energy  conservation 
trial  electric  rates  increase  rapidly  in  the  goals  of  the  Great  Society  have  gone  un-  investments  that  can  be  justified  at  to- 
wears  ahead,  the  economic  attraction  of  this  realized.  The  ciurent  American  recession  Is  (j^y's  energy  costs.  If  costs  continue  to 
l^wer  source  wUl  grow  commensurabely.  not  the  handiwerk  of  secret  fans  of  zero  eco-  ^^     ^^^   oonservation   induced   payoffs 
Other  posslbUkles  for  Industrial  conserva-  nomlc  growth.                                         „,-^k  *would  -erow   proportionately.  FEA  cur- 
tlon    abound.     Many    countries    use    more  Our  past  is  one  of  persUtent  energy  growth.  *"*">'  ^ctirn^Q  nnt/^ntial  savines  in  the 
energy-efflciect  procises  than  the  U.S.  does,  and  the  past  Is^wldely  presumed  to  be  pro-  rently  ^sta^s  potenfa^l  saymgs  m  me 
for  Uidustries  ranging  from  the  refining  of  logue  to  tiie  future.  This  presumption  guides  commercial  buUding  sector  to  be  aPOUt 
ores  to  the  manufacturing  of  final  products,  the  elaborate  computations  of  most  modem  250,000  barrels  per  day. 
Important  savings  have  been  made  In  the  forecasting,  and  11;  underpins  much  of  pur  These  estimates  are  based  on  the  most 
last  few  years  In  the  U.S.  chemical  Industry  conventional  wisdom.  But,  as  Ren6  Dubos  obvious    and    technologically    easy    Im- 
(whlch    uses    one-fifth    of    aU    Industrial  has  written,  "Trend  Is  i^t  destiny."  Calami-  provements,   such   as   c^ing   insulation 
energy)   and  the  primary  metals  Industries  ties   and   bonanzas   can   Intrude   upon   the  gjj^  gtorm  windows.  A  more  sophisticated 
(which  use  another  fifth).  smooth  curves  of  extrapolatloq;  people  and  covering   additional   areas   of 
Much  usable  energy  Is  currently  thrown  nationscanre-thlnkthelr  direction  and  alter  ^"^irT^..  .„  „-;rtpntial  and  commercial 
away./f  we  were  to  extract  the  optimum  course.  Most  standard  energy  forecasts  are  enf,^ey  use jn jesmentm^^^^^^ 
level  oi  potential  energy  from  urban  refuse,  projections.  They  are  Judgments  about  to-  building*  CUts  ener^  ^"^l^^^ii^^^ff; 
human  excreta,  agricultural  residue,  feed-lot  morrow   made   today   from   data   generated  ly  in  half.  These  savings  are  aocumeni«a 
wastes,  and  forest-product  wastes:  If  we  were  ,  yesterday.  They  necfc^arUy  reflect  a  partlc-  .  in  a  recent  study,  "Assessing  the  Poten- 
to  recycle  13  million  tons  of  ferrous  metals  lUar  set  of  values  and   assumptions.   Most  tial  for  Fuel  Conservation,"  by  Marc  H. 
and  600,000  tons  of  aluminum,  substitute  have    beeq^  unremarkably    similar-    All    are  Ross  and  Robert  H.  Williams,  conducted 
standardized   returnable   bottles   for   most  likely  to  prove  grievously  flawed.  jjy  y^g  Institute  for  Public  Policy  Alter- 
cans,    and    eliminate    all    the    unnecessary  For  students  of  energy  policy,  the  future  Is  j^i-jygg    j  j^gj,  unanimous  consent  that 
packaging  that  so  clutters  up  our  lives,  we  not  what  it  used  to  be.  Consumption  pat-  data  rrfatine  to  Dotential  fuel  sav- 
could   obtain  more  than  4  percent  of  our  terns  for  commercial  fuels,  after  two  decades  S^^.^^r^/^i^lSn^aT^d  C^ 
current  energy  needs.  of     unbroken     exponential     growth,     have  mgs  m  the  T^iaential  anarommerciM 
One-half  of  the  4  percent  of  our  direct  changed  radically  over  the  last  two  years,  sector  be  prmtea  at  tnis   pomi  m  me 
.  ep«rgy  now  spent  on  lighting  is  superfluous.  Even  more  fundamental  discontinuities  seem  RECORD, 
and    most    ••necessary"    lights    operate    In-  ukely  In  the  near  future.  Mon^ntous  con-  There   being   no    objection,    the   data 
efficiently.    Currently,    Incandescent    bulbs  flicts  loom  between  habits  and  prices,  con-  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORD, 
convert  only  one-twentieth  of  the  energy  In  venlence  and  vulnerability,  the  broad  pub-  ^g  follows "                                       ^ 
glectrlclty  into  light;  fluorescent  bulbs  con-  uc  good  and  narrow  private  interests.  Potential  fuel  savings  in  the  commercial 
vert  over  one-fifth.   As  a  NATO-sponsored  The  most  striking  opportunity  now  pre-  ^                        sector 
scientific  committee  on  energy  conservation  sentlng  Itself  lies  In  energy  conservation.  In  it    misRt   i 
renprted. 'however,  there  is  "no  fundamental  the    past,    conservation    was    viewed    as    a  [In  10    Btu]                      «*iai 
theoretical  reason  why  a   100  percent  con-  marginal  activity.  In  the  Immediate  futiire,  'y  *.  "*** 
rslon   efficiency"  of  electricity  Into  light  saved  energy  Is  our  most  promising  energy  Conservation  measures:                        iortnys 

should  not  be  attained.  source.  Instead  of  consuming  ever  more  fuel.         Increase  A/C  CQP  30  P«roent .       o.  a# 

No  short  list  can  exhaust  the  posslbUltles  N^e  can  choose  to  consume  the  same  amoxint  Increase  refrigeration  efficiency  ^" 

for  substantial  conservation  that  permeate  of  fuel  ever  more  efficiently.                                           percent — —       o.Ja 

our  entire  way  of  life.  Most  of  the  goods  J                  ,™..  ,    ^          ^^,^-        ,   r     *  ^"*    "^^^    heating    fuel   require- 

we  purchase  could  be  both  manufactured  Mr.  KENNEDY.   One  additional  fact            ments  Ui  half 0.81 

and  made  to  work  more  efficiently.  All  levels  tnxi'^t  be  noted:  the  process  of  converting  Reduce  buUdlng  lighting  energy  by 

of  government,  for  example,  are  larded  vsrlth  from  an  inefficient  energy  society  to^n  60  percent 

extraordinary  waste.  The  largest  single  user  efficient  one  is  sufficiently  complicated  P''^*  ^^^^'%'t,'-"""',^',^™' 

of  energy  In  the  United  States  is  the  federal  tj^gt   jt   cannot   be   achieved   simply   by  !!!^,h^  heating        require-  ^^  ^^ 

government,  and  the  largest  user  Inside  the  j        jj^^^ket  forces.  There  is  a  necessary  R^uced  A/C  rMu'l^ernVnteCc)"!      0. 34 

government  Is  the  Department  of  Defense.  ^    appropriate    role   for    Government             Reduced  A/ u  requu^eme  «i        

The   Pentagon   consumes  2   percent  of   the  f      ,  "^'^""t^^  °^J-                      ^„n■i„^  „*o<ioe  _.                                                n  an 

nations  fud  directly  and  another  4  percent  to  play,  particularly  in  the  imtial  stages                Net  savings 0. 96 

of   the   entire   national   energy   budget  in-  of   making  our  homes,   businesses,   and  Reduce    heating    requlrementir~60 

directly.  One  new  weapons  system  alone,  the  manufacturing    facilities    more    energy            percent  (d)     -^-V,r-"l"'l 

B-1  bomber,  wlllrequlre  between  300  million  efficient.  It^  Jt^  i  Ttt  ^!'  *®"*°*  q  ^g 
and  one  bllllonrgallons  of  fuel  per  year.  In  residentiai,  and  commercial  BinLDiNCS  nJ^l!r«  a /r  ril^^^d  15  oerMnrb^ 
1974,  all  the  buses  In  all  the  towns  and  ,  ^^  .  *  *•  „  ^„„«„„  ^^^^  ,^  ^^7  \.F^^r^J 
cities  of  America  consumed  320_mllllon  gal-  One  of  the  most  potentially  productive  reducing  ^e^t^f  K'^/'f*^^^  Py- 
lons of  fuel.  This  paper  cannot  attempt  to  sectors  is  found  in  r&ldential  and  com-  .  cent  (to  0  5  air  exchanges  per 
assess  the  strategic  significance  of  the  B-1.  mercial  buildings.  PEA  and  the  Energy  hour)  and  by  using  heat  recovery 
But  it  seems  safe  to  assert  that  there  Is  Research  and  Development  Administra-  TT^''S^ei^sTOteiitein'%  of'adi 
enormous  scope  for  energy  conservation  In  yon  have  estimated  that:  WlS-^v^O^rMnt  0.  M 
the  Department  of  D^ense.  and  throughout  Residential  and  commercial  buildings  ^se    microwave    ovens    tc    V.    of 

the  public  sector^  ''^^I^"!.  conservation  gg  pgrcent  of  total  U.S.  en*gy.                      cooking ^- - 0.06 

program  has  already  caused  federal  fuel  con- .        onarphpatine  and  COOlinK  account  for  ""       b  -^  

iSr  ""  '™'  ""  ''"""'  ''""  '"^^  '^''  10^^!^iTTir^eSi^^Z^uil                 Tot^    savings....... --      4.»« 

embargo.  ^                                                                               Actual  fuel  use  In  1973 12.06 

conSr that  theTsS U.a  e^S^hudSt  ^ere    are    48    million    single-famUy  H^thetlcal  fuel  use  with  conser-      ^  ^^ 

can  be  trimmed  over  time  by  more  than  one-  dwelling  units  in  the  United  States,  as  ^^ 

half.  For  example.  Sweden.  West  Germany,  of  December  31, 1974.  (a)  APS,  section  3.C.4.                                   , 

and  Switzerland,  with  about  the  same  level  Thirteen  million  of  these  units  have  (b)  Assume  that  for  6  winter  months  i«i 

of  per  capita  GNP  as  the  United  States,  iise  adequate    weatherization    protection    or  Ughtlng  electricity  saved  must  be  replaced 

these  countries  iM  begS5:%  .pproach  m     million    need    caulking    and    waitber-  •;  ?«,'"1' J- ,"?-;"■ 

'  full  potentiu  tor  energy  thilltt.          ,  stripping.  FEA  estimates  tlje  potential  (t)  Bef.(M).p.i7l-l73. 
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Potential  fuel  savings  in  the 

residential  sector 

(In  10i»  BtuJ 

Potential 
Conservation  measures:  Savings 

Replace  resistive  heating  wltb  beat 

pump  having  COP=2.6(a) 0.60 

Increase  A/C  COP  to  3.6  (b) o.  40 

Increase  refrigerator  efficiency  30 
percent   (60) 

Cut  water  heating  fuel  requirements 
In  half   (c) 

Reduce  heat  losses  50  percent  wltb 
better  insulation.  Improved  wln- 

'    dows,  reduced  Infiltration  (d) 

Reduce  A/C  load  by  reducing  In- 
filtration to  OJ  exi:hanee/bour 
(e)    

Introduce  total  energy  systems  into 
>/4  multlfamlly  units  (15  percent 
of  all  housing  units)  with  a  net 
30  percent  fuel  savings  (f)..,, 0.31 


Use  microwave  ovens  for  %  of  cook- 
ing, with  80  percent  savings  (g) ._ 


0.25 


0.27 


1.07 


3.30 


0.42 


Total    savings g.  ga 

Actual  fuel  use  In  1973 14.07 

Hypothetical  fuel  vise  with  con- 

-•           servatlon 7.46 

(a)  APS.  section  3.C.2. 

(b)  According  to  ref.  (49)  the  best  room 
A/C  units  have  a  COP  twice  as  large  as  the 
present  average  1.8.  Also  some  commercial 
central  A/C  units  have  COP:;: 3.6.  We  assume 
the  present  average  1b  2.5  for  central  A/C. 

(c)  Current  efficiencies  are  low  (APS.  sec- 
tion 3J^).  There  are  various  possibilities  for 
reduclng^lMses:  better  insulation,  reduced 
hot  water  heater  temperature  setting.  \ise  of 
solar  energy,  or  heat  recovery  from  oUier  ap- 
pliances such  as  refrigerators. 

(d)  APS,  section  3.B. 

(e)  APS,  section  3.C.1, 
-(f)  APS,  section  3.E. 

(g)  Ref.  (34),  p.  46. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Both  PEA  and  ERDA 
are  continuing  to  collect  and  refine  en- 
ergy efBciency  data  for  residential  and 
commercial  buildings.  But  the  funda- 
mental point  is  already  beyond  dispute: 
more  energy  efficient  buildings  will  yield 
very  significant  savings  In  the  short  run^ 
both  In  fuel  and  dollars. 

ERDA  has  estimated  the  typical  sav- 
ings for  various  retrofit  actions  in  one- 
fam^y  residences  In  terms  of  annual  Btu 
savings,  dollars  saved  per  year,  and  the 
length  of  the  payback  period  for  loans  to 
finance  the  improvements.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  have  these  data  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


TYPICAL  SAVINGS  FOR  VARIOUS  RETROFIT  ACTIONS  (1-FAMILY  HOMES) 


Ceiling  insulatJM. 
Wall  insulation... 
Storm  windows... 

Storm  doors 

Clock  thermostahJ.'"""!""!" 

Siding  and  weatherstripplng.  11111""" 


Coster 


unit 


Minimum  number  of  unib 
poorly  protected 


Btu  per  year  saved  per 
unit  (millions) 


$200  per  home 


Dollars  saved 
per  action  > 


tion        u       18,000,000 

MOO  per  home 25. 000,  000 

J30  per  wmdow 70, 000.  000  windo^in  nortli" 

J75  per  door 25,  000,  OOO  door  in  north  ..  ' 

J/O  per  home Not  available    . 

$50  per  home 20,  ooO,  000  


.-  35  per  home 

..  30  per  home 

..  2.2  per  window '„ 

..  1  per  door '_\ 

..  15  per  home ,'/., 

. .  Substantial  but  indeterminate.! 


$86.80 

74.40 

5.46 

2.48 

37.20 


Payback 
period  (years) 


2.3 

Lt 
2.9 


'  Computed  at  an  average  national  cost  of  $2,480,000  Btu.  weighted  60-percent  gas.  30-percent  oil,  10-percenf  electrkity. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Note  the  relatively 
short  payback  period— about  2  years— 
for  such  Improvements  as  installing  cell- 
ing insulation,  clock  thermostats,  and 
siding-afld  weatherstripplng,  as  well  as 
the  som«what  longer  period — about  6 
years— fot  waU  insulation  and  storm 
windows.  Only  the  Installation  of  storm- 
doors  has  a  long  period  of  payback— 
about  30  years. 

These  figures  lUustrate  the  basic  feasi- 


bility of  a  homeowner  repaying  a  loan 
to  finance  conservation  Improvements 
out  of  the  money  saved  through  reduced 
fuel  costs  and  then  being  in  a  position 
to  achieve  substantial  net  savings  once 
the  loan  is  paid  off.  The  Energy  Conser- 
vation Act  of  1976  is  designed  to  take  full 
advantage  of  this  opportunity. 

INDUSTRIAL  CONSERVATION 

PEA  has  compiled  a  table  showing  the 
potently  energy  savings  la  Industry,  a 

INDlJsTRIAL  ENERGY  SAVINGS  ESTIMATES 
IThousands  of  barrels  per  day  of  oil  equivalent) 


sector  that  accoxmts  for  about  45  percent 
of  the  total  energy  consumed  in  the 
United-States.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  ^ble  of  potential  energy  sav- 
ings in  industry  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

ITiere  being  no  objection,  the  table 
wts  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


/ 


< 


Factors  influencing  energy  requirements 


1980  energy  savings 


1985  energy  savings 


1990  energy  savings 


Top  10  I 


Others 


Top  10  I 


Others 


Capital  turnover 

Price  effects. '.'".'.'.'. 

Voluntary  energy  conservation  program 

Expanded  voluntary  energy  conservation  pri^rim  " 


Top  10  > 


Others 


Subtotal 

Total  combined  impact  of  all  factors. 


689 

351 

210 

50 


§? 


22s 


1.356 
407 
150 
140 


581 
177 


300 


.144 

477 

50 

70 


919 
204 


180 


1,300 
1.971 


671 


2.053 
3,111 


1,058 


2,741 
4,044 


1,303 


and'clp^" '""'"'''"  "'^'^  "^""'^ '"  ••*  "'»""«  »»"""»'>  ""'""nal  energy  conservation 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  table  is  broken 
down  by  the  estimated  energy  savings 
among  the  top  10  energy-consuming  In- 
dustries and  all  others.  It  is  clear  that 
both  sectors  are  important  and  that 
capital  turnover"  is  more  important 
than  either  "price  effects"  or  "voluntary 
programs"  in  achieving  the  greatest  re- 
turns. The  total  combined  Impact  of  all 
factors  can  produce  savings  of  1.9  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day  of  oil  equivalent  in 
1980;  3.1  million  in  1985;  and  4  million 
In  1990. 

In  summary,  there  Is  a  total  pot^tlal 
for  energy  savings  of  about  3  million 
barrels  per  day— oil  equlvalent^by  1980 
through  Investments  in  existing  build- 
ings and  industrial  plants.  These  savings 
would  be  achieved.  In  large  part,  through 


program  are  steel,  aluminum,  chemicals,  petroleum  refining,  cement,  paper,  baking,  meat  packing,  glass 


the  installation  of  energy  conserving 
materials  that  can  be  justified  at  today's 
energy  costs  at  a  real  discount  rate  of 
8  percent.  Energy  reductions  of  this  mag- 
nitude would  translate  into  annual  sav- 
ings of  about  $16  bUllon— 1975  prices. 
The  Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1976 
that  I  am  introducing  today  would 
achieve  about  2  mUlion  of  this  potential 
3-million-barrel-per-day  saving.  In  sup- 
ply terms,  this  is  comparable  to  the  pro- 
jected capacity  of  the  Alaskan  pipeline. 

COST    ETFECnVENESS    OF   COJ^SERVATION 

Improved  energy  efficiency  can  save 
large  sums  of  money.  But  it  is  necessary 
to  compare  the  economic  costs  of  saving 
a  barrel  of  oil  through  conservation  ex- 
penditures to  the  costs  of  producing  a 
barrel  of  oil  through  resource  develop- 


ment. In  this  legislation  we  are  primarily 
Interested  In  those  conservation  actions 
that  can  be  defended  on  the  basis  of  their 
cost  effectiveness. 

For  example,  FEA  has  calculated  that 
installing  celling  insulation  in  a  home 
saves  energy  equal  In  value  to  fuel  oU 
selling  at  about  $5  per  barrel.  Since  home 
heating  oil  now  retails  for  about  $16  per 
barrel,  the  economic  benefit  of  installing 
celling  insulation  is  obvious.  Other  com- 
parisons between  the  $5  per  barrel  cost 
of  Installing  ceiling  insulation  and  the 
cost  of  resource  development  include: 
regulated  natural  gas  at  the  equivalent 
price  of  $11  per  barrel  of  oil;  shale  oil 
at  about  $22  per  barrel;  gas  from  coal  at 
about  $23  per  barrel;  and  electricity  from 
nuclear  power  at  $27  to  $35  per  barreL 
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TliiB  comparison  can  also  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  home  heating  oil  that  today 
is  retailing  for  about  42  to  44  cents  per 
gallon.  Ceiling  insul^on  has  an  equiva- 
lent cost  of  14  cents  per  gallon,  wall  in- 
sulation at  28.5  cents  per  gallon,  and 
storm  windows  at  30.5  cents  per  gallon. 
In  short,  at  today's  prices  all  of  these 
conservation  actions  would  be  cost  effec- 
tive. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  my  remarks  the  de- 
tailed cost  ix»r  gallon  calculations  for  in- 
stalling ceiling  aud  walNnsulation  and 
for  storm  windows,  as  prepared  by  PEA. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohs. 
as  follows: 
Backxtp  fob  Cost  Pkr  Barbsl  CalcxtuC^tions 

The  cost  p«r  barrel  calculations  were  com- 
puted using  the  energy  savings  method 
found  In  a  forthcoming  FEA  publication  en- 
titled "RetrofltUng  Homes  for  Energy  Con- 
servation— A  Business  Guide." 

CEXUNO   INSULATIOM 

Aasumptlons: 
Area:   1200  square  feet. 
City:     Indianapolis — 5600  Degree  Days. 
Cost:    30< /square  foot,  R-19,  Installed. 

Initial  Ins.:  R-3. 
Savlngs=(6.g)  (1200)  (5600=46.5X10*  Btu. 
Life  =15  years. 
CoBt=$360. 
Discount  Rate  =  10  % . 
Present  Energy  Values =354  million  Btu  = 

(7.61)    (46.6). 
=  2560  gallons  of  oU. 
=  3540  therms  of  gas. 
Equivalent  Oil  Co8t=14</gaUon. 
Equivalent  Oas  Cost  =  10</therm. 

WALL    INSTTLATIGN 

Assumptions: 
Area:  1200  square  feet. 
Condition:     Wood    siding    with    plywood 

sheathing. 
City :  Indianapolis — 5600  Degree  Days. 
Savings:     (5.1)     (1)     (1200)     (5600)  =34.3 

million  Btu. 
Life =20  years. 

Cost = 50<  /square  f oot — $600. 
Discount  Rate  =  10  % . 
Present  Energy  Values =292  million  Btu. 

=2110  gallons  of  oil. 
=2920  therms  of  gas. 
Equivalent  Oil  Cost;=28.5</gallon. 
Equivalent  Oas  Co6t=20.6</gallon. 

STORM  WINDOWS 

Assumptions: 

Area:  15  square  feet. 

Condition:  Operable,  wood,  no  wa^ther- 

strlpplng.  ( 

City :  Indianapolis — 5600  Degree  Days. 
I  Savings  Factor :  26.2. 
|Savlngs=(26.2)    (IS)    (6600)  =2.2  mlUlcyi 

Btu/year. 
[,lfe=10  years. 
'Cost=$30. 
Discount  Rate=10%. 
Present  Energy  Values  ■« 

=  (6.14)  (2.2)  =13.6  million  Btu 
=98  gallons  fuel  oil 
=135  therms  of  gas 
Equivalent  Oil  Cost=30.5</gallon. 
Equivalent  Oas  Coet=22.2< /therm. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Cost-effective  savings 
of  comparable  magnitude  can  D|p 
achieved  in  the  industrial  sector.  For  ex- 
ample: An  industrial  steam  boiler,  de- 
signed to  deliver  400  million  Btu's  per 
hour,  is  retrofitted  with  heat  recovery 
equipment.  The  capital  cost  of  the  equip- 
ment is  $120,000  and  the  fuel  savings  are 
estimated  to  be  84  million  cubic  feet  of 


natural  gas  per  year.  Over  the  10-year  life 
of  the  equipment,  discotmting  at  10  per- 
c«it,  this  investment  would  be  the  equiv- 
alent of  buyin&^e  saved  natural  gas  at 
a  delivered-pnce.  of  about  23  cents  per 
mcf  (or  $1.32  per  barrel) . 

Another  example:  A  large  ammonia 
plant  replaces  some  high  pressure  let 
down  control  valves  with  a  hydro-turbine 
power  recovery  unit.  The  Initial  invest- 
ment is  about  $100,000,  but  the  generated 
power  replaced  is  about  5  million  kilo- 
watt-hours of  purchased  electricity  per 
year.  Assuming  a  10-year  life  of  tne 
equipment,  and  a  10-percent  discoupt 
rate,  this  investment  would  be  eqiwa- 
lent  to  bujdng  that  electricity  ^t^^ne- 
third  of  1  cent  per  kilowatt-hour.  If  we 
value  electricity  in  terms  of  the  natural 
gas  required  to  generate  it  by  the  utility, 
this  investment  would  be  the  equivalent 
of  buying  that  gas  for  a  dglivesred  pri*e 
of  32  cents  psr  mcf  for  the  next  10  years 
(or  $1.83  per  barrel) . 

These  examples  are  highly  cost  effec- 
tive. FEA  has  also  supplied  examples  that 
illustrate  less  attractive  conservation  aQ^ 
tions  but  ones  that  still  can  be  judged  as 


( 
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cost  effective  at  today's  energy  price 
levels.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  In  my  remarks  these 
additional  examples  of  industrial  energy 
conservailon  supplied  by  FEA. 

"Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

1.    OIL    BEFINI31T    FOWXB    RBCOVEST    TURBINZ 

At  a  number  of  existing  oil  refineries, 
power  recovery  turbines  could  be  Installed 
to  recover  the  mechanical  energy  from  the 
fluid  catalytic  cracking  regenerator  gas.  Two 
retrofits  have  been  accmnpUshed,  on  a  de- 
velopmental basis,  as  cited  In  the  October, 
1975,  issue  of  Chemical  Engineering  Progress.' 
Within  the  Industry  at  the  present  time,  how- 
ever, such  projects  are  not  being  undertaken. 
In  many  Instances  because  the  Initial  Invest- 
ment required  Is  Inflating  faster  than  energy 
prices.  Typically,  the  energy  which  ca 
saved  by  retrofit  Installation  of  such  a.\n- 
covery  turbine  is  itf  the  range  of  3,600-20,8"" 
HP.  A  common  Investment  required  l^^aboirt 
$12  million  (for  a  20.000  HP  unit  schedule 
for  completion  In  1978) ,  with  an  equlpme^it 
Jlfe  of  15  years  and  operitlng  costs  of  $2" 
per  year.  Using  .746  kw/HP  and  10,000  Btu/ 
kwh,  the  energy  teved  per  year,  assuming 
20,000  HP,  would  be:  ^ 


(20000)  (.746)  (10000)  (24hrs/day)  (360  days/yr) .     12.63x10" 


6,100,000  Btu/bbl 

barrels  oil  equivalent. 

Using  a  15%   discount  rate,  the  cost  per 
barrel  would  be: 

$12.000.000+$200.000(5.847)1^,„  ^^         ^^^^ 
205.400x5.847  . 

At  3</kwh,  the  payback  on  the  project 
would  be: 


6.1x10* 


=205,400 


Payback = 


$12,000,000 


(20000)  (.746)  (24)  (350)  (.03) 
'     12.000,000      „,„ 
=*-  ^  ,.»  o..«»  =3.19  years 
3,759.840 

2.  ENERGT-EFFICIENT  ELECTRIC   MOTORS 

Over  50  percent  of  Industrial  users'  elec- 
tric bills  Is  related  to  the  cost  of  running 
electric  motors.  Nationwide.  35  percpnt  of 
all  electricity  produced  Is  used  to  power 
motors,  accounting  for  more  than  500  billion 
kwh.  If  the  average  efficiency  of  electric 
motors  were  increased  by  a  few  percentage 
points  over  the  next  ten  years,  through  the 
purchase  of  more  energy-efficient,  albeit 
more  expensive,  electric  motors,  at  the 
normal  replacement  rate,  the  annual  energy 
savings  by  1985  would  be  on  the  order  of 
30  to  50  bUllon  kwh  (or  more  than  200,000 
barrels  per  day  using  a  converston  factor 
of  10.000  Btu's  per  kwh) . 

The  foUowlng  Is  an  actual  example  of  the 
kind  of  Investment  which  ^uld  be  required 
to  achieve  this  result,  derived  from  data 
provided  by  Gould,  Inc.,  Century  Electric 
Division,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

a.  Electric  motor  required:  15  HP,  three- 
phase,  four-pole. 

b.  Motor  A:  (a)  efficiency  is  87.4%,  (b)  cost 
is  $298.08. 

c.  Motor  B:  (a)  efficiency  Is  89.8%,  (b) 
cost  is  $372.60. 

d.  Premium  price  for  the  energy-efficient 
motor  B  Is  $74.52.  Operating  costs  other  than 
those  related  to  energy  are  assumed  to  re- 
main the  same. 

e.  Motor  duty  cycle:  (8  hours/day)  (2f0 
days/yr.)  =2000  hours!? yf. 

f.  Watts  saved  =(746)  (16  HP)  (1/67.4% - 
189.8%)  =342  watts. 

g.  Kilowatt  hovirs  saved  per  year  =(0.342) 
(2000)  =684.4  kwh. 

h.  Present  worth  factor  at  15%  for  10 
years =5.019. 


1.  Btu's  per  kwh  =  10,000. 
j.  Btu's  per  barrel  of  crude  oU=6,800.000. 
k.   Cost  of  Investment    (discounted)    per 
barrel  of  oU  equivalent  (BOE) : 

Cost  per  barrel  =                              ,  • 
$74.52 

(684.4)  (6.019)  (10,000/5,800,000) 

=  $12  68 

L  Payback  period  (not  discounted)  at  3 
cents  per  kwh  is  3.6  years. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Two  additional  factors 
should  be  mentioned.  First,  the  environ- 
mental problems  that  frequently  impede 
the  development  of  natural  energy  re- 
sources are  avoided  in  most  conservation 
actions.  Second,  conservation  improve- 
ments can  usually  be  accomplished  in 
much  less  time  using  established  and 
relatively  simple  technology. 

If  we  combine  these  advantages,  en- 
ergy conservation  turns  out  to  be  XX^ 
least   expensive,   most  envlronmentall>.j 
safe,  and  quickest  wdy  to  expand  energy  ' 
supply. 

MESCONCEFTIOVS   ABOUT   ENERGY   CONSERVATION 

If  energy  conservation  is  so  attractive 
in  terms  of  potential  economic  and  en- 
ergy savings  and  in  its  cost-effectiveness, 
why  has  energy  conservation  played  such 
a  relatively  minor  part  in  our  national 
energy  efforts? 

Many  reasons  can  be  cited.  But  among 
the  more  important  are  several  popular 
misconceptions  about  the  likely  effects 
o7~a  serious  conservation  program. 

For  example,  there  is  the  belief  that 
energy  conservation  is  likely  to  create 
imemplcmnent  or  reduced  prospects  for 
econcHnic  growth.  If  one  uses  cost-benefit 
calculations  in  deciding  what  conserva- 
tion actions  to  adopt,  the  opposite  will  be 
true.  The  Pord  Foimdatlon's  energy  pol- 


'  Kruedlng,  A.  P.,  "Cat  Cracker  Power  Re- 
covery Techniques,"  Cheihical  Engineering 
Progress.  October.  1976.  pp.  66-61. 
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ley  project  concluded  that  "the  future  ingly  cost  effective  as  inflation  continues     related  materials  are  too  complicated  or 

rate  of  growUi   in  the   gross  national  to  push  up  energy  prices  in  the  future.         too  bothersome.  How  much  imulatlon  Is 

pr^uct  Is  not  ^  to  energy  growth  x^^ck  or  public  knowldk;.                 needed?  How  much  will  it  cost?  How 

ra^     More    specifically    the    project  compound*^  these  popular  mlscon-    ""ch  will  it  have?  Who  shduld  do  the 

_,,.^   tK.  .     ,         »  «        ,      *.        *  ceptions  abbut  The^flects  of  a  serious     work? 
^^^.  J^J^^^'^^^^^^^K^l^^'^r^^     energy  conservation^ram  is  an  ap-        Confused  by  all  these  unknowns,  the 

S'^iorif  el^^an  Tst^S-  r'^Z  ^^"^  '^^^  ot  speciflrSowledge  aboSt    SJinn'S^th"'^"  f*^^  i^^  T  ^"^^ 

while  energy   consumption  grows  at  juat  "°*  ^  ^ave  energy  In  an  economical     nothing.  And  the  final  result  is  the  same 

under  2  percent  per  year.  And  employment  way.                                                                      -  as  for  the  person  who  lacks  adequate  in- 

opportunities  would  also  be  essentially  the  In  public  opinion  polling  conducted  for     'onnation  about  the  economic  benefits 

same  as  under  a  continuation  of  the  his-  the  Federal  Energy  Administration  by     °'  energy  conservation:   the  continua- 

torical  pattern  of  increased  energy  consump-     the    Opinion    Research    Corporation *^°n  of  needless  and  expensive  waste  of 

"°"  AprU  1975— people  were  asked  about  the    energy.                              '( 

In  another  study,  the  Institute  for  De-^^*"^*^    °^    energy    aonservation    taking    »:n*»oy  coksebvation  and  access  to  capttal 

fen^e  Analysis  reported  to  FEA  that  tb^  f^^^^  }^^}^^}^  hom*.  As  the  following        In  our  present  economy,  many  families " 

net  employment  impact  of  residential  r?"'^  indicates,  peorte  tended  to  favor    and  small  business  owners  have  been  ' 

retrofitting  during  the  period    1976  to  "}^  ^^^^  significant,  'although  most  ob-     unwilling  or  unable  to  borrow  the  front- 

1980  would  be  distinctly  positive.  ^*°"^'  ^^^^^  to  save  energy.  I  ask  unani-     end  capital  that  is  usuaUy  needed  to 

We  must  be  certain  to  understand  the  ™°^  consent  that  this  data  compiled  by     make  the  conservation-related  improve- 

difference  between  the  curtailment  ac-  Hjf  OPfnion  Research  Corp.  be  printed  at     ments  to  their  home,  office  building,  or 

tions  that  occurred  during  the  embargo—  '^"jspomtm  my  remarks.                              manufacturing  plant.  This  problem  is 

actions  that  generally  impede  economic  There   bemg  no  objection.  -  the  ma-     compounded  by  the  fact  that  many  lend- 

output— and  greater  efficiency  In  the  use  „    *^  ^^^  ordered  to  be*  printed  in  the     ing  institutions  are  doubtful  about  the 

of  energy.  If  we  choose  conservation  ac-  "*^cord,  as  follows:           \                             economic  reasons  for  borrowing  cjipital 

tions  that  are  cost  effective,  there  is  no  ^^^<i' of  energy-iaving  eff^t^tn  home           to  finance  conservation  improvements, 

reason  to  assume  a  negative  impact  on  Question:  "What  are  «>me  of  the  things,     As  a  consequence,  many  individuals  and 

economic  growth  or  employment.  Indeed,  ff  any,  you  are  doing  to  save  energy  in  ycjur     businesses  cannot  acquire  the  front-end 

the  opposite  will  occur.  home?"                                                ,              capital  that  Is  necessary. 

There  is  also  the  belief  that  reduced  Total  Public:  1,209.  in  his  testimony  earlier  this  weekbe- 
energy  consumption  implies  a  reduced  Turn  t>ir  iiehts  Percent  fore  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  of  the 
standard  of  living.  However,  comparative  Turn  down  thermostat"" "'"  T  '^°*"*  Economic  Committee.  FEA  Ad- 
studies  of  per  capita  income  and  energy     Use  appliances  less  often"'"" — } ol     "linistrator  Zarb  noted  that  "over  $200 

consumption  of  the  United  States  and  Use  insulation /weather  stripping  "'"  7  billion,will  be  required  for  energy  con- 
other  Western  countries  enjoying  com-     Use  storm  windows 2    serving  investments  over  the  next   10 

parable  standards  of  living  show  that  is     ^^  smaller  light  bxUbs IIIIIIIII      a     years."  In  response  to  my  request  for  esti- 

not    true.    In    fact,    advanced    Western     2'!?^f  a'^swers.^^. ^ '    20     mates  of  the  economically  justifiable^ln- 

countries.  such  as  West  Germany  and     "°*°'"8   _ 3^   vestments   in   energy   conservation   be- 

Sweden,  consume  almost  half  .as  much  ("Don't  know"  omitted.)  tween  1975  and  1985,  FEA  had  earlier 
energy  per  capita  as  we  do  and  yet  enjoy  n*r  K-irMMimv  i:.  ^i.  ^  provided  the  figure  of  between  $160  bil-  ^ 
a  nearly  comparable  level  of  per  capita  =„ioH«7t c  ;  though  using  in-  lion  and  $325  billion.  More  specifically, 
personal  income.  Of  course,  our  life  V^^l°^l  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  energy  received  PEA  estimated  that  a  minimum  of  $12 
styles  and  living  patterns  differ  from  onininn  r  response  in  April  1975,  an  biUion  could  be  spent  in  a  cost-effective 
Europeans  in  many  ways  and  there  is  no  X«  f^ii^^H^^^^  .t.  ,  ^™"°"  survey  manner  just  for  residential  energy  con- 
reason  why  we  shoUM  strive  to  copy  [hi  Zr^Z^  r^  ■  ,?""'*  that  66%  of  servation  in  the  next  several  years.  The 
theirs,  just  because  we  might  conserve  fr,  arf  tf^^.,*  ?.  I"  ^^'"es,  as  opposed  common  message  of  these  three  esti- 
epergy.  On  the  other  hand,  these  com-  fh^irt^C^f  ,  trailers,  thought  that  mates  is  that  very  substantialco<5f-^ec- 
parisons  suggest  the  range  of  opportuni-  r  ,!lr,!l°?!  u^^'^J"^"^*^'  compared  to  tive  investments  can  be  madPT^ 
ties  for  greate'r  energy  efficiency  that  are  rnVniarirt  ^i^.!f,  ^ '^^^^'■.,^°™«s  were  not  However,  this  magnitude  of  invest- 
possible.  Of  f^  ,  ^°^  omitted.  ment  is  not  occurring.  According  to  the 
It  is  sometimes  alleged  that  energy  witho,,?fn!nfoH  ®  7^1  "J^*^  *"  ^°"^^^  "Building  Supply  News."  investments  In 
conservation  and  environment  qS  mS  Sh  cS  ^Tno^?  ^"^-^^^^  residentital  energy  conservation  im-  •• 
cannot  be  achieved  simultaneously.  Of  ?irty-thT2^out  ^f^h^^^^  Provements  totalled  $659  million  in  1973 
aU  the  myths  surrounding  energy  con-  Sd  ' Wt  Zow"  wnpn^'^fS^"^^"*^  T"*  ^^^^  '"'"?"  ^"i^'^-""  ^""'"^^  '"^'"^^^ 
servation.  this  one  is  the  easiest  to  refute,  mich  d?voulS.^nb  u^  i^''"^;  J^F"^  ^""^^^  ^^^.u"°*'_Bf°^"""«  ^  ''**«  °'  ^"- 
In  "almost   every   case    improving    the  ^.V»fi  fh/  il*^^  ^^  ^°^^  ^°5*  *°  *""     vestment  that  will  permit  us  to  achieve. 

quality  of  the  enviro^eSSiTachiev!  S^teria^  and  LSor'^'"^''"'""' >;"^^"^i"^  "*"""'  ^h*  T!^l  °^^  indM^u.1  con- 
ing energy  conservation  are  mutually  ?Se  ranJl^  hi^.  Those  who  quoted  sumers^  the  full  benefits  of  greater  en- 
complementary,  not  competitive.  Greater  Moreover  S  thP  rlTJ^^°»,^"^^^-^  ^'^  efficiency. 

energy  efficiency  automatically  reduces  have  imilRtlnr,   «-  «S         °  say  they         I  recaU  a  Massachusetts  resident,  Mrs. 

the  level  qf  pollutants  discharged  in  ^e  kind  thTv  are                       ^''^''^  ^    ^®     Florence  Ley  land  of  Waltham.  who  testi- 

environment.  And  as  conservation  en-  Underlvint  thP«:P  Pnnf„c<.H  »♦♦.*  .,     .      fled  before  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 

larges  avaUable  supplies  of  energy,  the  a   geS   Doni!?r   nrS^^^^^^                       ^,!    ^"^^^    Subcommittee    during    a 

environmental  problems  ahnost  always  meS   IrKinnn    f^?'?".  *°,*™:     ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^*«*  November  and  who 

associated  with  expanded  resource  pro-  Sste   Thlf  nHpn^onL    ^   deferral   of     repeated  her  testimony  here  in  Wash-    ' 

duction  are  relieved.  ;°J„-  ^  L?„„T*f "°"  <=^"^f  ^^^^  o^     ^^^^   this   week.   On   both   occasions. 

Finally,    there    is    the   misconception  the  im^rS  of  l^fe^^^^                          Mrs.  Leyland  a  widow  living  entirely  on 

that  energy  conservation  is  something  tS  are  S^  thp  rnr!  «f  1^"^^,  ®  ^?^^  ^^^^     ^^^^^  security,  told  us  of  her  sharply 

do  untU  cheap  energy  sSppli^arefllw^  enerll-Svine  maln^l^^'^^li  *°  \'^^,"     ^^^  '"^^  ^"^  ''''"  *^«  P««*  several 

ing.  But  we  should  have  ^e'Lmed  by  n^w  aSon  ortto^  windows  '  ""  ^  "^"'^     Jf^t^it*,^,"  *^«°„T  ''''  ^c^^^^  ""^^  *^^^- 

that,  barring  a  miracle,  new  energy  sup-  In  other  woSs^np«o«Ho,       ^     ,       .°^***  ^^''"^  ^  degrees.  She  economizes 

Plies  will  contine  to  be  more  costJy  on  a  any  serious  national  nrn.^^f     ^"^  ?^     ^L^''^'^  opportunity  in  buyihg  food  and 

Btu  basis,  at  least  for  the  next  decade  en?r^  pffl.^ti^  1  Program  to  promote     other  necessities.  Luxury  purchases  have 

The  era  of  cheap  and  abuLdanJener^^  aSdSe^wi  Effort  t^'  ^l.^  systematic     been  eliminated  long  ago.  Despite  these 

S^HST"-  ~-?^=^«s?s.."s  ZHHSS'^^.  ^- 

and  1977  doUars.  will  become  Increas-  act  because  the  details  of  installing  and    pUed  that  her  house  ha^  no  attic  JSiJI- 
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tion  and  that  she  could  not  afford  any 
conservation  improvements  because  of 
her  limited  budget.  But  if  an  affordable 
program  for  home  weathe^ization  was 
available,  one  that  permitted  Mrs.  Ley- 
land  to  pay  for  the  Improvement^ 
throiigh  her  reduced  fuel  costs,  she  was 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  such  an 
opportimity. 

There  are  millions  of  Mrs.  Leylands  in 
this  coimtry  and  they  ar^  at  their  wits' 
end  trying  to  cone  with  the  energy  price 
Increases  of  the\^ast  3  years.  And  there 
are  millions  of  othef  families,  not  in 
Such  severe  financial  straits  as  Mrs.  Ley- 
.  land,  ^ho  also  find  it  difficult  to  borrow 
the  necessary  front-end  capital  or  who. 
postpone  or  avoid  the  decision  to  make 
their  homes  more  energy  efficient.  The 
same  story  is  true  for  many  owners  of 
commercial  buildings,  small  businesses, 
^d  manufacturing  concerns.  ^ 

ENEBGT   CONSKRVATION :    THE   LEGIKJITIVE 
OPPOHTUNITT 

The  potential  for  greater  energy  ef- 
ficiency in  •  this  country  is  clear.  The 
economic  and  energy  savings  can  be  cal- 
culated and  they  are  attractive.  The 
barriers  that  have  bloeked  significant 
progress  to  this  point  are  also  known. 
Only  the  basic  question" remains:  What 
should  be  done  now? 

It  must  be  emphasized,  at  the  outset, 
that  greater  energy  conservation  con- 
stitutes only  a  portion  of  the  energy  jig- 
saw puzzle  that  miist  be  pieced  together. 
If  we  have  oversti^ssed  the  importance  of 
natural  resource  production  to  thie  detri- 
ment of  realizing  greater  energy  effi- 
ciency, the  answer  is  not  to  suggest  that 
conservation,  taken  alone,  can  give  us 
all  the  answers.  We  seek  a  sensible  bal- 
ance between  greater  energy  efficiency 
and  expanded  production  of  energy  re- 
sources. 

Moreover,  it  should  be  recognized  that 
a  number  of  important  conservation  init- 
iatives are  now  In  place  as  part  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  of 
1975  or  are  pending  in  Congress.  For  ex- 
ample, the  compromise  energy  bill  In- 
cluded mandatory  automotive  fuel  ef- 
ficiency standards,  application  of  ad- 
vanced automotive  technology,  manda- 
tory energy  efficiency  labeling  for  ma- 
jor home  appliances,  an  authorization  of 
$50  million  annually  for  Federal  grants- 
in-aid  to  support  the  preparation  of 
State  energy  conservation  plans;  energy 
efficiency  targets  for  the  10  major  en- 
ergy-consuming industries;  mandatory 
energy  conservation  standards  for  Fed- 
eral agencies,  including  Federal  pro- 
curement policies  and  decisions;  and  the 
encouragement  and  promotion  of  re- 
cycled oil.  The  actions  by  the  Senate- 
House  conferees  to  adopt  these  measures 
in  legislation  that  was  signed  by  the 
President  give  Congress  a  strong  foun- 
dation on  which  to  build  this  session. 

There  are  in  addition,  a  number  of 
other  energy  conservation  proposals  at 
various  points  in  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. Many  Senators  and  House  Members 
have  spent  considerable  time  and  effort 
in  developing  different  pieces  of  compre- 
hensive national  energy  conservation 
program. 

Now  pending  on  the  Senate  calendar. 
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Weatherization  Assistance  Act  that 
would  provide  Federal  assistance  to 
States  that  establishes  programs  to 
weatherize  the  home  of  low-income  per- 
sons. The  Senate  Banking  Committee 
has  just  completed  work  on  legislation 
to  establish  mandatory  thermal  efficiency 
standards  for  new  homes  and  commer- 
cial buildings  and  the  House  has  passed 
legislation  establishing  voluntary  stand- 
ards. The  House  has  also  passed  legisla- 
tion to  allow  a  tax  credit  for  30  percent 
of  insulation  costs  in  residential  homes, 
not  to  exceed  $500.  This  provision  is 
currently  pending  before  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee.  An  industrial  energy 
conservation  act  has  been  introduced  in 
both  the  Senate  and  House  to  provide 
various  forms  of  financial  assistance  in 
promoting  industrial  energy  efficiency 
and  to  establish  a  national  program  of 
research  and  developing  of  industrial 
energy  conserving  technologies.  Several 
bills  are  now  pending  to  improve  State 
regulation  of  public  utilities  and  to  de- 
velop innovative  utiuty  rate  structures 
and  more  energy -efficient  loan  manage- 
ment. 

Congress  should  also  appropriate  as 
promptly  as  possible  the  full  $50  million 
for  State  energy  conservation  programs 
authorized  by  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act.  Most  States  have  as- 
sembled highly  competent  energy  staffs 
and  the  Federal  Government  should  help' 
strengthen  these  important  State  re- 
sources. This  is  particularly  true  because 
most  of  the  energy  savings  will  take  place 
at  the  State  and  local  level. 

In  short.  Congress  has  not  ignored  the 
role  that  energy  conservation  can  play 
in  a  national  energy  program.  But  on  the 
basis  of  testimony  developed  before  the 
Energy  Subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  it  is  clear  that  four 
obstacles  must  be  overcome  if  this  coun- 
try is  to  realize  the  potential  gains  of  a 
national  energy  conservation  program. 

In  particular,  we  must  provide  easier 
access  to  the  front-end  capital  that  is 
needed  to  pay  for  conservation  Improve- 
ments in  existing  buildings  and  manu- 
facturing plants.  We  must  provide  finan- 
cial incentives,  such  as  Federal  loan 
guarantees  and  interest  rate  subsidies, 
so  that  individuals  and  businesses  will 
put  this  capital  to  work.  We  must  pro- 
vide consumers  with  reliable  information 
about  the  specificbconomic  and  energy 
savings  that  are  possible.  We  must  pro- 
vide delivery  mechanism^  for  installing 
energy  efficient  materials  in  millions  of 
residential  and  commercial  buildings  and 
in  manufacturing  plants.  We  must  devise 
a  system  that  accomplishes  all  of  these 
things  simultaneously. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today — the 
Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1976 — is  de- 
signed to  make  energy  conservation  a 
major  part  of  our  total  national  energy 
program  by  accomplishing  these  four 
Interdependent  goals:  access  to  capital, 
Incenjtive  to  borrow,  reliable  information 
fOf^nsumers.  and  delivery  mechanisms. 

LEGISIJtTIVE    PROVISIONS 

This  bill  authorizes  State  energy  con- 
servation Implementation  programs  to 
make  it  far  easier  for  consumers  and 


tential  savings  that  can  be  achieved 
through  greater  energy  efficiency.  The 
key  to  the  legislation  Is  ready  availability 
of  capital,  combined  with  administrative 
fiexibility  to  design  and  carry  our  con- 
servation programs  at  the  State  and 
local  level. 

The  Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1976 
contains  three  prlncii>al  features: 

First.  A  package  of  Federal  loan  guar- 
antees— not  to  exceed  $10  billion  at  any 
one  time — for  financing  energy  conserva- 
tion   improvements,    with    priority    for 
homes  and  small  businesses,  including 
farms.  Industrial  energy  users  not  able 
to   obtain   financing  rfrom   commercial 
sources  could  also  qualify  for  guaranteed 
loans.  Interest  rates  subsidies  for  resi- 
dential consiuners  and  small  businesses 
are  provided  to  reduce  the  lending  rate  , 
to  5  percent — with  not  more  than  20  per- / 
cent  of  the  loans  to  be  subsidized  at  a/. 
rateof  2perc«it; 

Second.  Use  of  State  governments  as 
agents  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
preparing  and  carrying  out  State  energy 
conservation  implementation  programs 
to  provide  consimier  information,  energy 
audits,  loan  procedures,  and  installation 
of  energy  conserving  materials;  and 

Third.  A  Federal^ferant-in-aid   pro- 
gram of  $50  million  annually  for  4  years 
to  assist  States  in  designing  and  carry- 
ing out  their  State  energy  conservation - 
implanentation  programs. 

Loans  will  be  made  solely  for  the  piu"- 
pose  of  reducing  the  amount  of  energy 
used  in  residential,  commercial  and  pub- 
lic buildings  and  in  manufacturing 
plants  and  small  businesses.  Only  per- 
manent improvements,  such  as  insula- 
tion, storm  windows,  solar  energy  equip- 
ment, revamping  of  ventilation  systems, 
heat  ptunps.  and  heat  exchangers,  can 
qualify  for  federally  guaranteed  loans. 
Also,  loans  must  be  repaid  with  the  pro- 
jected savings  thatiare  realized  over  the 
life-cycle  of  the  energy  conserving  facili- 
ties. 

State  will  submit  to  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration  an 
energy  conservation  implementation  pro- 
gram designed  to  achieve  the  objectives 
of  the  act  in  the  most  cost-effective 
manner.  Once  a  State  program  is  ap- 
proved, the  Administrator  will  allocate 
among  the  States  the  Federal  loan  guar- 
antees and  interest  rate  subsidies — with 
no  State  permitted  to  receive  more  than 
12.5  percent  of  the  total  amoimt.  States 
with  approved  programs  will  also  receive 
Federal  grants — with  a  10  percent 
matehing  requirement  after  the  first 
year — ta  assist  them  in  designing  and 
carrying  out  the  program.  .  ^ 

Authority  for  conducting  State  en- 
ergy conservation  implementation  pro- 
grams under  the  act  expires  after  4 
years. 

The  FEA  has  estimated  that  about  3 
million  barrels  per  day — oil  equivalent — 
cafi  be  achieved  by  1980  through  a  na- 
tional program  of  energy  conservation 
in  existing  residential  and  commerclsd 
buildings  and  In  industrial  plants.  The 
Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1976  has 
the  potential  of  achieving  about  2  million 
barrels  per  day — oil  equivalent — of  these 
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savings,  or  about  the  amount  of  the  pro- 
jected daily  production  of  the  Alaskan 
pipeline.  This  would  provide  annual  dol- 
lar savings  of  $10.5  billion. 

Maximum  direct  Federal  outlays  under 
this  act  would  total  $140  million  in  fiscal 
year  1977,  $230  million  in  fiscal  year 
1978,  and  $410  million  in  fiscal  year  1979 
and  1980. 

The  role  of  the  Stiites  is  crucial  since 
energy  conservation  must  be  achieved  in 
millions  of  end-use  situations — homes, 
ofBce  buildings,  farms,  and  manufactur- 
.'ing  plants.  The  Federal  Government  is 
ill-suited  to  carry  out  this  type  of  as- 
signment. Moreover,  States  have  already 
organized  energy  policy  ofQces  that  will 
provide  a  base  on  which  to  operate  State 
energy  conservation  implementation  pro- 
grams. 

States  are  important  for  ,another 
reason :  differing  climatic  conditions  and 
differing  patterns  of  energy  use  among 
States  and  regions  mean  that  differing 
conservation  strategies  must  be  de- 
veloped to  achieve  maximum  energy 
savings.  Although  this  act  contains  broad 
criteria  that  must  be  met  by  all  State 
programs,  the  States  are  afforded  con- 
siderable latitude  in  developing  conserva- 
tion implementation  programs  that  are 
suited  to  local  conditions  ahd  that  can 
take  maximum  advantage  of  local  oppor- 
tunities to  conserve  energy. 

The  investments  authorized  fcrough 
the  provisions  of  the  Energy  Conserva- 
tton  Act  of  1976  will  pay  for  themselves 
many  times  over.  Individuals  and  busi- 
nesses will  realize  immediate  financial 
benefits  from  the  money  they  borrow  to 
make  energy  conservation  improvements. 
And  the  Nation  will  surely  benefit  from 
significant  net  reductions  in  our  total 
energy  demand  in  a  way  that  does  not 
,  impede  economic  growth. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  Energy 
Conservation  Act  of  19^6  and  "a  summary 
of  its  major  provisions  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2933 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Energy  Conservation 
Act  of  1976". 

DECLARATION     OF„  POLICT 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that — 

( 1 )  A  major  i^ogtam  to  encourage  and 
facilitate  energy  conservation  measures.  In- 
cluding a  shift  from  nonrenewable  to  re- 
newable sources  of  energy  such  as  solar  en- 
ergy. In  rer.identlal  housing,  commercial  and 
public  buildings,  and  industrial  plants  Is  the 
lowest  cost,  shortest  teim,  and  most  environ- 
mentally attractive  means  for  avoiding  short- 
ages of  energy  and  further  dependence  on 
vulnerable  foreign  sources  of  energy. 

(2)  Energy  conservation  efforts  are  now  In- 
adequate because — 

(A)  shortages  of  capital  to  finance  imple- 
mentaObn  of  ^nergy  conservation  measures 
are  enfcountered,  particularly  by  Individual 
consufhiers  and  owners  of  small  businesses 
and  manufacturing  plants; 

(B^  reliable,  Impartial  Information  as  to 
the  post  savings  that  would  result  from  such 
efforts  Is  not  readily  available;  and 

7)  there  Is  no  organized  program  that  en- 


ables consumers  to  undertake  such  efforts 
easily  and  with  confidence  that  they  are 
economical. 

(3)  By  providing  Incentives  and  financial 
assistance  to  those  sectors  of  the  national 
economy  which  do  not  presently  have  suf- 
ficient access  to  capital  to  undertake  eco- 
nomical energy  conservation  efforts,  large 
savings  of  energy  can  be  realized,  and  the 
Impact  of  high  energy  costs  reduced. 

(4)  A  major  program  tajinplement  energy 
conservation  measures  m  existing  residential 
housing,  commercial  and  public  buildings, 
and  industrial  plants  will  increase  national 
economic  output  and  create  Jobs,  particu- 
larly In  the  construction  trades  which  cur- 
rently suffer  from  severe  unemployment. 

(5)  A  major  program  to  Implement  energy 
conservation  measures  will  cause  less  damage 
to  the  environment  than  programs  to  pro- 
duce additional  energy  In  an  amount  equiv- 
alent to  the  energy  that  would  thus  be  saved. 

(6)  A  major  program  to  implement  en- 
ergy conservation  measures  oan  malce  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  national  secu- 
rity by  reducing  the  volume  of  petroleum  im- 
ports that  would  otherwise  be  required,  and 
thus  reducing  the  political  and  economic 
vulnerability  of  the  United  States. 

(7)  Primary  responsibility  for  Implement- 
ing such  an  energy  conservation  pix>gram 
should  be  lodged  with  the  State  govern- 
ments because  the  great  diversity  among  re- 
gions of  the  Nation  requires  programs  tai- 
lored to  local  conditions.  The  States  ^should 
be  allowed  broad  flexibility  to  fashion  their 
own  programs  subject  to  general  Federal 
guidelines  designed  to  Insure  that  the  meas- 
ures undertaken  result  In  significant  energy 
and  cost  savings,  with  priority  to  consumers 
who  are  least  able  to  finance  such  measures 
on  their  own. 

(8)  A  major  program  to  stimulate  energy 
conservation   through   loan   guarantees  and 

:  Interest  subsidies  is  necessary  to  supplement 
and  not  supplant  weatherization  assistance 
programs  for  low-income  consumers,  tax 
credits  for  conservation  investments,  or  sim- 
ilar financial  Incentiv^  for  conserving 
energy. 

(b)  PxTRPosE. — It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
Actio  establish  a  major  program  of  Incen- 
tives and  financial  assistance  to  encourage 
widespread  implementation  of  energy  con- 
servation measures. 

DEFINmONS  * 

Sec.  102.  As  used  in  this  part: 

(1)  The  term  "energy  conservation  meas- 
ure" mcaiis  a  measure  undertaken  to  per- 
manently modify  an  existing  residence,  com- 
mercial or  public  building,  or  Industrial 
plant,  and  (a)  whose  primary  purpoFe  is  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  energy  used  in  such 
residence,  building,  or  plant,  and /or  allow  a 
shift  from  a  nonrenewable  to  a  renewable 
source  of  energy  such  as  solar  energy,  and 
(b)  which  Is  likely  to  result  In  energy  and 
operating  cost  savings  that  will  allow  recov- 
ery of  the  costs  of  implementing  such  a  meas- 
ure within  the  useful  life  (not  to  exceed  15 
years)  of  any  permanent  facilities  Installed 
pursuant  to  the  Implementation  of  such 
measure. 

(2)  The  term  "public  buUdlng"  means 
any  building  which  Is  open  to  the  public  dur- 
ing normal  business  hours. 

(3)  The  term  "State  energy  conservation 
Implementation  program"  means  a  State  pro- 
gram designed  to  encourage  and  facilitate 
implementation  of  energy  conservation  meas- 
ures by  energy  consumers  In  such  State,  in 
accordance  with  this  Act. 

(4)  The  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration. 

STATE   ENERGY   CONSERVATION   IMPLEMENTATION 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  103.  (a^  The  Administrator  shall,  by 
rule,  within  90  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  prescribe  a  rule  estab- 


lishing guidelines  for  the  preparation  of  pro- 
posals for  the  development  of  State  energy 
conservation  Implementation  programs,  and 
shall  publish  such  guidelines  in  the  Federal 
Register,  together  with  a  statement  of  basis 
and  Justification. 

(b)  Such  giUdellnes  shall  he  designed  to 
insure  the  Implementation  of  the  Federal 
criteria  enumerated  In  section  108  and  the 
other  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  shall  permit 
the  States  the  maximum  flexibility  and  dis- 
cretion practicable  to  achieve  the  purpose 
of  this  Act. 

(c)  In  developing  such  guidelines,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  invite  a  representative 
committee  of  the  Governors  of  the  States 
(or  their  designated  representatives)  to  par- 
ticipate with  him  In  preparing  such  guide- 
lines. The  Administrator  shall  adopt  guide- 
lines that  are  acceptable  to  the  committee 
of  Governors  unless  he  finds,  and  publishes 
his  reasons  therefor  In  the  Federal  Register, 
that  guidelines  not  satisfactory  to  the  com-  ^ 
mlttee  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses  of  this  Act.  including  the  mandate  to 
permit  the  States  maximum  flexibility  to 
achieve  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Administrator  shall  Invite  the 
Governor  of  each  State  to  develop  a  pro- 
posal for  a  State  energy  conservation  Imple- 
mentation program  and  to  submit  such  pro- 
posal to  the  Administrator  for  review  as 
promptly  as  possible  after  the  date  such 
guidelines  are  established. 

FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Administrator  Is  author- 
ized. In  accordance  with  such  rules  as  he 
shall  prescribe,  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  States  whose  proposals,  submltt«d 
pursuant  to  section,  103,  satisfy  the  Federal  * 
criteria  enumerated  in  section  108.  Such  fi- 
nancial assistance  may  be  in  the  form  of 
loan  guarantees.  Interest  subsidies,  or  grants, 
as  provided  in  this  section.  All  contractual 
commitments  of  the  Administrator  to  pro- 
vide financi|il  assistance  shall  be  general 
obligations  of  the  United  States  backed  by 
Its  tvdl  faith  and  credit. 

(b)  In  determining  the  total  amount  of 
Federal  assistance  in  the  form  of  loan  gutu:- 
antees,  interest  subsidies,  and  grants  to  be 
allocated  to  a  State  for  implementation  of 
a  State  plan  submitted  under  this  Act  the 
Administrator  shall  take  Into  considera- 
tion— 

(1)  the  contribution  to  energy  conserva- 
tion which  can  reasonably  be  expected; 

(2)  the  rate  of  recovery  of  the  costs  of 
Implementing  energy  conservation  measxires 
included  In  such  plan; 

(3)  the  number  of  persons  affected  by 
such  plan; 

(4)  the  consistency  of  such  plans  with  the    , 
purposes  of  this  Act;  and 

(6)  such  other  factors  as  the  Administra- 
tor deems  appropriate; 

except  that  no  State  shall  receive  more  than 
12.5  percent  of  the  total  amount  available 
nationally  in  each  category  of  financial  as- 
sistance provided  by  this  Act. 

LOAN    GUARANTEES 

Sec.  105.  (a)  The  Administrator  Is  author- 
ized,- in  accordance  with  such  rules  as  he 
shall  prescribe,  to  guarantee  the  payment  of 
Interest  on,  and  the  principal  balance  of. 
bonds,  debentures,  notes,  and  other  obliga- 
tions Issued  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  borrower 
(including  obligations  issued  by  States,  their 
Instrumentalities,  or  jwlltical  subdivisions) 
for  the  purpose  of  financing  energy  conserva- 
tion measures  undertaken  pursuant  to  a 
State  energy  conservation  implementation 
program  ^proved  by  the  AdmlnUtrator.  The 
aggregate  amount  of  guarantees  Issued  by  the 
Administrator  under  this  section  shall  not, 
at  any  time,  exceed  $10,000,000,000. 

(b)  Except  In  accordance  with  reasonable 
terms  and  conditions  contained  In  the  writ- 
ten   contract    of    guarantee,    no    guarantee 


issued  or  commitment  to  guarantee  made 
under  this  section  shall  be  terminated,  can- 
celed, or  otherwise  revoked.  Such  a  guarantee 
or  commitment  shall  be  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  underlying  obligation  Is  In  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section  and 
that  such  obligation  has  been  approved  and 
Is  legal  as  to  principal.  Interest,  and  other 
terms.  Subject  to  the  conditions  of  the  guar- 
antee or  commitment  to  guarantee,  sucji 
guarantee  shall  be  incontestable  In  the  hands 
of  the  holder  of  the  guaranteed  obligation, 
except  as  to  fraud  or  material  misrepresenta- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  holder. 

(c)  If  there  is  a  default  by  the  obligee,  as 
defined  In  a  rule  prescribed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator and  In  the  written  contract  of  guar- 
antee, the  holder  of  the  obligation  shall  have 
the  right  to  demand  payment  of  the  unpaid 
amount  from  the  agent  of  the  Administrator, 
If  such  an  agent  has  been  designated  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (e),  or  from  the  Adminis- 
trator if  no  such  agent  has  been  designated 
for  the  State  in  which  the  obligee  resides  or 
has  his  principal  place  of  business.  Within 
such  period  as  may  be  specified  In  the  guar- 
antee or  related  agreements,  the  Administra- 
tor or  his  agent,  as  appropriate,  shall  pay  to 
the  holder  of  the  ol)ligation  the  unpaid  inter- 
est jon  and  unpaid  principal  of  the  guaranteed 
obligation  as  to  which  the  borrower  has 
defaulted,  unless  the  Administrator  or  his 
agent,  as  appropriate,  finds  that  there  was 
no  default  by  the  borrower  in  the  payment 
of  Interest  or  principal  or  that  such  default 
has  been  remedied.  Nothing  In  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  preclude  any  forbear- 
ance by  the  holder  of  the  obligation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  obligee  which  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  parties  to  the  guaranteed  obliga- 
tion and  approved  by  the  Administrator.  Any 
sums  paid  to  the  holder  of  an  obligation  by 
an  agent  of  the  Administrator  pursuant  to 
this  section  ^all  be  reimbursed  to  such  agent 
by  the  United  States  Treasury  on  a  timely 
basis. 

(e)  The  Administrator  may  designate  the 
Governor  of  a  State  (or  a  jJerson  designated 
oy  the  Governor)  to  act  as  his  agent  In  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  section  as  they 
relate  to  that  State. 

INTiXEST  SITBSmY  FOR  RESmENTIAL  AMD 
SMALL  BT7SINESS  CONSUMERS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  Administrator  Is  au- 
thorized. In  accordance  with  such  rules  as 
he  shall  prescribe,  to  grant  an  Interest  sub- 
sidy for  loaiis  gyaranteed  by  the  United 
States  pursuant  M)  section  105,  except  that 
such  subsidies  shall  be  restricted  to  loan 
guarantees  Issued  to  residential  and  small 
business  energy  consumers.  A  subsidy  shall 
be  provided  to  a  residential  consumer,  or 
small  business  man  (as  defined  by  the  Small 
Business  Act  Amendments  of  1974,  Public 
Law  93-386,  when  the  granting  of  such  sub- 
sidy will  facilitate  the  granting  of  a  loan  to 
such  residential  consumer  or  small  business- 
man for  the  purpose  of  Implementing  energy 
conservation  measures.  The  rate  of  Interest 
on  any  loan  subsidlze<tMinder  this  section 
shall  be  at  a  level  to  entourage  implen^enta- 
tlon  of  energy  conservation  measures  by  a 
residential  consumer  or  small  businessman: 
Provided,  That  any  such  ratSe  shall  be  no 
lower  than  5  percent  per  year  when  averaged 
over  the  term  of  the  loan  except  that  the 
rate  of  Interest  for  20  percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  loans  guaranteed  In  any  State 
may  not  be  lower  than  2  percent  per  year 
when  averaged  over  the  term  at  the  loan. 

(b)  The  Administrator  may  designate  the 
Governor  of  a  State  (or  a  person  designated 
by  the  Governor)  to  act  as  his  agent  in  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  section  as  they 
relate  to  that  State. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated fort»rrylng  on  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  not  to  exceed  $90,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1977,  $180,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1978, 
$360,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1979,  $360,000,000 


for  fiscal  year  1980,  and  thereafter  such  sums 
as  may  be  required  In  subsequent  fiscal  years 
for  subsidies  made  pursuant  to  this  section 
and  which  remain  outstanding. 

(d)  As  used  In  this  section  the  term  "sub- 
sidy" is  to  mean  an  Interest  subsidy  as  au- 
thorized in  this  section,  and  may  Include  de- 
ferral of  the  repayment  of  Interest. 

X  GRANTS 

Sec.  107.  (a)  The  Administrator  is  au- 
thorized, in  accordance  wlbh  such  rules  as 
he  shall  prescribe,  to  make  grants  to  a 
State  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  State 
In  developing,  administering,  and  Imple- 
menting a  State  energy  conservation  imple- 
mentation program  for  which  a  proposal 
has  been  approved  by  the  Administrator. 
After  one  year  of  the  date  assistance  is  first 
granted  to  a  State  pursuant  to  this  section, 
the  sum  granted  to  any  State  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 90  percent  of  the  total  cost  Incurred  by 
that  State  in  developing  and  Implementing 
its  energy  conservation  implementation  pro- 
gram. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriat- 
ed for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1977.  $50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1978. 
$50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1979.  and  $50,000.- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1980. 

FEDERAL    CRITERIA 

Sec  108.  The  Administrator  shall  not  ap- 
prove any  proposal  for  a  State  energy  con- 
servation Implementation  program,  and^GBH^ 
not  provide  any  financial  assistance  pursu- 
ant to  sections  105,  106,  and  107,  unl^  the 
proposed  State  energy  conservaion  implemen- 
tation program  meets  the  following  criteria: 

(1)  Procedures  are  established  to  encour- 
age and  facilitate  energy  audits  of  existing 
residences,  buildings,  and  plants  so  that  the 
energy  and  operating  cost  savings  likely  to 
be  realized  as  the  result  of  the  Implementa- 
tion of  an  ener^  conservation  measure  can 
be  identified  and  certified  to  by  a  person  or 
persons  qualified  to  provide  such  certifica- 
tion. Such  procedures  should  also  provide 
that  information  relating  to  such  certifica- 
tion be  readily  available  to  energy  consum- 
ers who  would  participate  In  a  State  ener^ 
conservation  implementation  program. 

(2)  The  maximum  term  of  any  loan  guar- 
anteed- or  subsidized  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  be  the  anticipated  useful  life  of  any 
permanent  facilities  installed  pursuant  to 
the  implementaion  of  an  energy  conservation 
measure,  or  15  years,  whichever  Is  shorter. 

(3)  Proc»dures  for  obtaining  energy  audits, 
guaranteeing  and  subsidizing  loans,  publi- 
cizing the  availability  of  financial  assistance 
under  this!  Act,  and  other  administrative 
procedures  lassoclated  with  a  State  energy 
conservatioA  Implementation  program  are 
established  fhat  wUl  encourage  and  persuade 
energy  Consumers  to  participate  In  such  a 
program.  A  State  Is  authorized  to  advertise 
its  program  as  necessary  to  facilitate  such 
participation. 

(4)  Specific  Incentives  are  provided  to  en- 
courage implementation  of  energy  conserva- 
tion measiires  by  owners  and  tenants  of 
rented  homes,  apartmente,  and  buildings  un- 
der conditions  that  will  assiire  that  tenants 
share  In  the  resultant  cost  savings. 

(5)  A  State  energy  conservation  Implemen- 
tation program  is  designed  to  achieve  the 
maximum  energy  savings  In  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time. 

(6)  Preferences  for  loan  guarantees  and 
subsidies  are  afforded  to  energy  consumers 
who  demonstrate  the  greatest  energy  saving 
potential  per  dollar  of  Investment  and  who 
do  not  otherwise  have  ready  access  to  neces- 
sary capital  or  financial  assistance. 

(7)  Before  any  financial  assistance  Is  pro- 
vided to  a  State  the  Administrator  obtains 
infermatlon  necessary  to  provide  reasonable 
assurance  that  the  purposes  of  this  Act  will 
be  achieved  and  that  the  financial  Interest 


of  the  United  States  will  be  protected.  Any 
State  energy  conservation  implementation 
program  approved  for  funding  by  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  provide  that  records  be  kept 
and  made  available  to  the  Administrator  In 
such  detail  and  form  as  he  shall  determine 
necessary  to  facilitate  effective  audits  and 
performance  evaluations  of  thfe  program.  The 
Administrator  and  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  of  their  duly  au- 
thorized representatives,  shall,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  audit  and  examination,  have  access  to 
any  pertinent  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  any  recipient  of  Federal  assistance 
under  this  part. 

KNERCT  CONSERVATION  COOPERATIVES 

Sec.  109.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  partici- 
pation of  residential  consumers  In  State  en- 
ergy conservation  Implementation  programs, 
each  State  may,  as  a  part  of  such  program, 
encourage  the  establishment  and  assist  tn 
the  development  of  energy  conservation  co- 
operatives, whose  primary  membership  shall 
consfet  of  residential  energy  consiuners.  Such 
cooperatives  shall  provide  expertise  with  re- 
spect to  energy  conservation  measures,  and 
mass  purchasing  power  to  facilitate  and  re-, 
duce  the  cost^f  energy  audits,  purchase  gt 
materials,  and  Installation  of  energy  con- 
servation equipment.  States  may  assist  in  the 
orgaqlzaUon  of  such  cooperatives  aoid  provide 
them  with  financial  and  technical  assist- 
ance as  part  of  a  State  energy  conservation 
Implementation  program. 

COOPERATION  OF  FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

Sec.  110.  All  Federal  agencies  and  all  fed- 
erally funded  entitles  are  authorized  and 
directed  to  cooperate  with  and  partlci^te  In 
State  conservation  implementation  programs 
to  the  maximum  extent^easlble. 

TXRM 

Sec  111.  The  authority  to  Issue  loan  guar- 
antees, provide  Interest  subsidies,  and  make 
grants  under  this  Act  shall  expire  4  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment:  Provided,  That 
any  loan  guarantee  Issued,  subsidy  provided, 
or  grant  made  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  re- 
main valid  and  effective  for  the  term  speci- 
fied in  the  agreement  to  provide  such  finan- 
cial assistance. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  AND  EXCHANGE  OF  INFORMATION 

Sec.  112.  The  Administrator  shall  pr«pare 
and  submit  to  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent, and  shall  cause  to  be  t>ubllshed,  an 
annual  report  on  the  State  energy  conserva- 
tion implementation  programs  established 
under  this  Act.  The  Administrator  shall  en- 
courage and  facilitate  the  exchange  of  in- 
formation and  Ideas  for  energy  conservation 
among  the  States  through  conferences  and 
publications  designed  for  that  purpose. 


Energy  Conservation  Act  of   1976 — ^Majos 
Provisions  "^ 

purpose 
To  minimize  the  use  of  energy  in  residen- 
tial housing,  commercial  'and  public  build- 
ings, and  industrial  plants  through  PederaUy- 
supported  State  Energy  Conservation  Imple- 
me.^}^lon  Programs. 

DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

Section  101  makes  a  number  of  findings 
with  regard  to  the  need  for  a  new  initiative 
In  energy  conservation.  It  finds  that  a  major 
program  to  conserve  energy  in  residential 
housing,  commercial  and  public  buildings, 
and  industrial  plants,  and/or  allow  a  shift 
from  nMi -renewable  to  renewable  sources 
of  energy  such  as  solar  energy.  Is  the  most 
attractive  option  available  to  the  American 
people  for  avoiding  energy  shortages  and 
dependence  on  Imported  fuel,  that  current 
energy  conservation  efforts  are  Inadequate 
because  of  shortages  of  capital,  lack  of  re- 
liable Information,  and  inadequate  financial 
Incentives.  It  concludes  that  primary  respon- 
sibility for  implementing  a  major  energy 
conservation  program  should  be  lodged  with 
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the  States,  and  that  such  a  program  would 
result  In  large  energy  aiftl  cost  savings.  In- 
creased natlonsil  economic  output  and  em- 
ployment,  and  increased  national   security. 

STATE  PROGRAMS 

Sections  103  aiid  104  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  State  Energy  Conservation  Im- 
plementation Programs,  and  for  Federal 
support  of  such  programs.  Specifically,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration Is  required  to  (a)  establish  guide- 
lines for  the  preparation  of  proposals  by  the 
States  (after  close  consultation  and  coordi- 
nation with  a  representative  Committee  of 
the  State  Governors  or  their  designated  rep- 
resentatives); (b)  provide  maximum  flexi- 
bility to  the  Statfs  In  the  implementation 
.  of  such  programs;  and  (c)  Inv^^e  the  Gov- 
ernor of  eachJState  to  submit  a  proposal  as 
soon  as  possible  after  guidelines  are  estab- 
lished. 

The  FEA  Administrator  Is  also  authorized 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  a  State 
program  ( in  the  form  of  loan  guarantees. 
Interest  subsidies,  or  grants)  if  Federal 
criteria  enumerated  in  the  bill  are  satisfied. 
The  major  thrusts  of  these  criteria  are  to 
protect  t!Re  financial  Interests  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  encourage  and  facilitate  max- 
imum citizen'  participation  In  the  State 
energy  conservation  programs.  It  Is  also 
stated  that  no  Individual  State  shall  receive 
more  than  12.5 '»  of  the  total  financial  as- 
sistance available  nationally  in  any  category' 
of  financ;ial  assistance. 

LOAN  GtJARANTEES 

Section     /05     establishes    procedures     by 

'     which  the-FEA  Administrator  may  guarantee 

energy   conservation   loans,   and    limits   the 

aggregate  amount  of  guarantees   issued   by 

the  Administrator  to  $10  billion. 

INTEREST  SuHsmiES 

Section  106  establishes  procedures  by  which 
thp  FEA  Administrator  may  subsidize  loans 
guaranteed  under  Section  105,  limits  such 
subsidies  to  loan  guarantees  Issued  to  resi- 
dential and  small  business  energy  consumers, 
states  that  any  subsidized  interest  rate-shall 
be  no  lower  than  57o  when  averaged  over 
the  term  of  a  loan  except  tl^at  the  Interest 
rate  for  20^;  of  the  total  amount  of  loans 
m  any  State  riiay  not  be  lower  than  2% 
when  so  averageoT^nd  authorizes  the  fol- 
lowing sums  to  carry  out  the' Interest  sub- 
sidy provisions :  fiscal  year  1977  ($90 million), 
fiscal  year  1978  ($180  million),  fiscal  year 
1979  ($360  mUllon),  and  fiscal  year  1980 
($360  million). 

GRANTS 

Section  107  authorizes  the  FEA  Admin- 
istrator to  provide  grants  to  the  States  to 
^  assist  in  developing  and  Implementing  State 
energy  conservation  programs.  Fifty  million 
dollars  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
this  purpose  in  each  of  the  next  4  fiscal  years. 

ENERGY   CONSERVATION   COOPERATIVES 

Section  109  encourages  the  States  to  assist 
In  the  development  of  energy '  conservation 
cooperatives  designed  to  facilitate  the  par- 
ticipation of  residential  consumers  In  State 
energy  conservation  programs.  Such  coopera- 
tives would  provide  technical  expertise  with 
respect  to,  and  mass  purchasing  power  to 
facilitate  and  reduce  the  cost  of,  energy 
conservation  measures. 

EXCHANGE   OF  INFORMATION 

Section  112  encourages  the  exchange  of 
informatfon  and  ideas  for  energy  conserva- 
tion among  the  States. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague  Senator 
Kennedy  in  introducing  the  Energy  Con- 
servation Act  of  1976. 


Energy  conservation  has  been  a  much  conservation  programs  provides  a  basic 
used  and  abused  word  in  the  energy  de-  framework  for  conservation  efforts  which 
bate.  Everyone  has  been  talking  conser-  can  take  account  of  imique  local  geo- 
vation  but  very  little  has  been  dottn,  Tti«  "'graphic,  economic,  and  climatic  condi- 
administration's    approach — very    high    tions  and  opportimities  for  energy  sav 


uncontrolled  prices  will  not  reduce  con- 
sumption and  has  been  rejected  by  the 
Congress  during  the  past  year.  Much  of 
the  potential  for  savings  has  been  docu- 
mented over  and  over  again  but  little  is 
being  done  to  set  us  on  a  realistic  and 
aggressive  course  to  make  the  changes 
necessary  to  achieve  significant  conserva- 
tion. We  continue  to  waste  huge  amounts 
of  energy  in  the  same  ways  as  before  the 
Arab  embargo. 

As  part  of  the  recently  eyfiacted  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act,  we  did  pre- 
scribe minimum  fuel  economy  standards 
for  new  automobiles.  This  proposal  origi- 
nated in  the  Commerce  Committee  with 
legislation  that  I  sponsored.  Its  enact- 
ment assures  significant  reductions  in 
gasoline  consumption  relative  to  his- 
torical patterns.  Hopefully,  we  will  soon 
enact  building  code  legislation  for  new 
buildings. 

Much  more  can  be  done — but  it  will 
not  be  done  until  the  ^proper  incentives 
and  assistance  is  available.  In  the  mean- 
time miUions  of  barrels  of  oil  are  being 
wasted.  And  this  waste  is  costing  con- 
sumers more  and  more  money  as  fuel 
prices  go  up.  Most  homes,  office  buildings, 
and  factories  are  inadequately  insulated 
and  do  not  contain  any  of  the  numerous 
easy-to-install  techniques  that  will  cut 
down  on  fuel  use. 

I  am  therefore  glad  to  join  with  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  in  offering  this  timely  leg- 
islation, aimed  at  providing  the  assist- 
ance and  incentives  for  a  massive  con- 
servation effort  in  this  country.  The  bill 
will  channel  capital  into  energy  saving 
investments.  It  gives  a  significant  role 
to  the  State  governments  since  they  are 
familiar  with  their  local  opportunities 
for  saving  energy. 

We  hope  to  begin  hearings  on  this  leg- 
islation in  the  Commerce  Committee  later 
this  month.  We  welcome  suggestions  and 
comments  to  improve  this  approach.  And 
we  will  be  working  for  speedy  action  on 
this  bill  for  it  is  obvious  that  action  must 
replace  talk  if  conservation  is  to  become 
a  reality  and  a  bigger  part  of  our  way 
of  hfe.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  share 
our  concern  and  will  join  in  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  Energy  Con- 
servation Act  of  1976  introduced  today 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  .  The  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
is  one  of  three  committees  to  which  this 
bill  will  be  referred.  I  expect  that  we 
will  be  able  to  act  rapidly  and  efficiently 
in  considering  this  legislation.  There  is 
no  more  important  priority  in  energy 
policy  than  building  effective  energy 
conservation  practices  into  the  fabric  of 
our  economy. 

The  Nation  has  already  made  an  Im- 
portant beginning  in  this  regard  with 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act^tePCA— which  the  President  signed 
in  December. 

The  provision  contained  in  title  in  of 
that  act  for  the  support  of  State  energy 


ings  which  are  particular  to  a  given  re- 
gion. To  be  eligible  for  support  under 
EPCA  a  State  would  set  up  a  series  of 
conservation  programs  effective  within 
its  jurisdiction  dealing  with  lighting  ef- 
ficiency standards,  the  availability  and 
use  of  caripols  and  public  transporta- 
tion, standards  and  policies  relating  to 
energy  efficiency  in  procurement,  thermal 
efficiency  standards  for  new  and  reno- 
vated buildings  and  traffic  controls  de- 
signed to  promote  energy  efficiency.  The 
Federal  Energy  Administration  has  esti- 
mated that' savings  equivalent  to  750,000 
barrels  of  oil  per  day  can  be  achieved 
by  1980  through  the  operation  of  these 
regulatory  programs  alone. 

The  Energy  Conservation  Act  intro- 
duced today  provides  a  range  of  financial 
incentives  which  compliment  the  reg- 
ulatory approach  of  EPCA.  I  hope  and 
expect  that  the  central  thrust  of  these 
incentives  will  be  vl  provide  some  relief 
for  the  millions  of  row-  and  middle-in- 
come families  now  burdened  by  uncon- 
scionable fuel  and  electricity  bills.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  recent  Wall  Street  Journal  article  deal- 
ing with  the  hardships  these  fuel  costs 
have  imposed  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  ^^ESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We-fcannot  offer  con- 
sumers direct  relief  frdm  these  bills  as 
long  as  the  Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries — OPEC — controls 
world  energy  prices,  and  the  Ford  ad- 
ministration rerriains  devoted  to  high 
domestic  prices  for  all  energj'.  But  we 
can  see  to  it  that  these  families  have  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  Federal  assistance 
to  improve  the  thermal  efficiency  of  their 
home.  Using  less  energy  could  sub- 
stantially reduce  home  heating  costs  for 
these  overburdened  families  and  provide 
the  Nation  with  a  bonus  in  the  form  of 
reduced  dependence  on  imported  oil.  I 
am,  therefore,  particularly  gratified  by 
the  provision  of  the  Energy*  Conserva- 
tion Act  which  would  permit  the  average 
family  to  obtain  low  interest  loans  for 
the  installation  of  energy  conserving 
improvements,  including  equipment 
utilizing  solar  energy,  in  their  homes. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  bill  with  a  broad 
impact,  involving  potentially  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  money.  I  urge  the  commit- 
tees responsible  for  preparing  this  legis- 
lation for  the  floor  to  move  with  duerf;on- 
sideration,  but  expeditiously  to  make  this 
relief  available  to  the  average  family. 
These  are  the  people  who  have  been  hit 
hardest  by  the  energy -cost  crisis.  Our  ef- 
forts in  their  behalf  are  overdue. 

Exhibit   1 
Weathering  Winter:  For  Many  Americans. 

Soaring    Price    of    Fuel    Creates    Real 

Hardship 

Americans  are  learning — reluctantly — to 
live  with  a  chUl. 

This  winter,  as  ley  winds  whip  much  of 
the  nation,  heat  has  become  a  precious  com- 
modity. Fuel  costs  are  at  record  highs;  the 
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price  of  oil  has  quadrupled  since  October 
1973,  and  natural-gas  supplies  are  tight. 

Most  people  are  growing  accustomed  to 
colder  rooms  and  woolly  sweaters,  and  to 
spending  a  bigger  chunk  of  their  paychecks 
,  to  fire  their  home  furnaces.  Often  over- 
looked, however,  are  those  for  whom  the 
steep  cost  of  heat  has  been  more  than  an  ex- 
pensive inconvenienc*.  For  many.  It  has 
brought  the  sting  of  economic  hardship,  dep- 
rivation knd  real  discomfort. 

For  40  employes  at  the  90-year-old  North- 
field  Inn  in  Northfield,  Mass.,  It  has  meant  a 
loss  of  livelihood.  They  were  laid  off  when 
the  inn  was  forced  to  close  for  the  winter  be- 
•\  cause  it  couldnt  afford  to  heat  guests' 
rooms  adequately.  "Staying  open  would 
have  meant  either  raising  our  rates  so  high 

I'd-  have  been  priced  out  of  existence,  or 

ilng  into  the  red,"  says  the  inn's  manager. 

For  black  youths  in  Cleveland,  it  has 
meant  aimless  afternoons  and  weekends.  A 
Boy's  Club  where,  until  a  few  months  ago 
youths  played  basketball  after  school,  re- 
cently shut  its  doors.  The  cost  of  heating  the 
club  headquarters — a  converted  theater — be- 
came too  great  at  a  time  when  funds  were 
already  low;  \ 

For  a  prl^t  in  a  poor  parish  near  Yan- 
kee Stadium  In  the  Bronx,  It  has  meant  a  re- 
lentless do-it-yourself  effort  .to  patch  broken 
windows  and  replace  window  sashes  to  help 
keep  out  the  cold.  With  frugal  conservation 
measures,  the  church  has  so  far  manageZTta 
pay  Its  rising  heat  bill.  Still,  the  priest  wor- 
ries whether  the  next  round  of  ra,te  in- 
creases win  finally  outstrip  his  needy^arish- 
loners' abUity  to  pay.  '\.^~^ 

costly    white    elephants 

Those  most  critically  affected  are  owners 
and  occupants  of  large  old  buildings,  such  as 
factories,  churches,  schools  and  settlement 
houses  that  even  In  the  best  of  times  were 
inefficient  and  difficult  to  heat.  Now,  In  the 
worst  of  times,  the  buildings  are  proving 
cavernous,  costly  white  elephants.  Some  are 
being  shut  down  for  good,  others  are  being 
used  less  frequently.  Always,  the  cost  in  hu- 
man terms  is  great:  Jobs  are  lost,  charita- 
ble services  decline,  churches  disappear  and 
old  people,  poor  people  and  children  are  dis- 
appointed. 

But  If  this  b  a  story  of  defeat.  It  is  also 
one  of  survival.  Many  groups — whether  busi- 
nesses, schools  or  charities — are  struggling  to 
keep  their  buildings  open.  In  doing  so,  they 
are  discovering  with  a  sort  of  grim  satis- 
faction Ingenious  ways  to  make  do  with 
less. 

At  10  a.m.  on  a  recent  Sunday,  Bev.  Paul 
Schwenzfeier  begins  services  in  the  parish 
hall  of  the  Trinity  Episcopal  Church  In  the 
Boston  suburb  of  .^l^entham,  Mas^.  "May  ye 
sit  close  together  and  share  eacIT^^ether's 
warmth,"  Rev.  Schwenzfeier  says  to  trap  50 
or  so  worshippers  sitting  on  folding  clmirs. 
It's  60  degrees  In  the  hall,  and  about  half  the 
'  congregation  sits  bundled  in  overcoats. 

Inside  the  v(^lte-splred  church  next  door, 
the  temperature  Is  a  frigid  42  degrees.  The 
lOO-famlly  congregation  keeps  the  church 
shut  down  for  the  entire  vrtnter  to  avoid 
heating  the  large,  drafty  structure  more 
than  what's  necessary  to  keep  the  pipes 
from  freezing.  The  parish  hall  and  education 
buildings  are  kept  at  near-freezing  tempera- 
tures except  on  Sunday  mornings  and  for 
meetmgs  two  evenings  a  week.  Other  church 
activities  are  now  being  conducted  in  mem- 
bers^^^mes,  and  their  church's  two  organlst.s 
forgo  their  customary  Saturday  practice 
sessions  In  the  main  sanctuary. 

The  drastic  measures  have  enabled  Trin- 
ity to  cut  its  fuel  consumpfl^Tay  two-thirds 
^  and  Its  fuel  costs  by  20  7o  from  1972  levels. 
"It's  kind  of  a  miracle  when  you  think  about 
It,"  Rev.  Schwenzfeier  says.  If  the  church 
were  operating  as  It  did  in  1972,  he  says, 
"the  money  we'd  have  to  spend  on  fuel  oil 


would  have  to  be  taken  from  human  needs." 
Instead,  Trinity  actually  increased  its  dona- 
tions to  church  headquarters  and  charities 
last  Vear  to  $3,000  from  about  $2,000  In  19*72. 
Though  Loma  Russell,  an  organist,  wor- 
ries that  the  church's  150-year-old  organ 
may  be  damaged  by  the  sustained  cold, 
most  church  members  are  taking  the  auster- 
ity campaign  in  cheerful .  stride.  Of  the 
makeshift  services  in  the  parish  hall,  one 
says:  "It's  more  Intimate." 
A  bitter  toll 

Few  organizations,  however,  have  been 
able  to  turn  their  adversity  to  such  advan- 
tage. For  many  charitable  and  social  agen- 
cies, already  hobbling  along  on  bare-i>ones 
budgets,  sharply  escalating  fuel  bills  have 
taken  a  bitter  toll. 

As  their  utility  costs — primarily  heat — 
Jimaped  47^c,  between  1973  and  1974,  Cleve- 
land's two  Boy's  Clubs  were  already  wres- 
tling with  a  financial  crisis.  One  club,  in  an 
old  meeting  hall  near  the  heart  of  the '.city's 
industrial  district  had  been  suffering  a  grad- 
ual decline  in  membership.  Another  club 
was  opened  in  a  black  neighborhood  on 
Cleveland's  East  Side  at  a  time  when  dona- 
tions had  leveled  off,  putting  additional 
strain  on  dwindling  resources. 

The  higher  fuel  costs  were  a  major  blow. 
Early  last  year  the  clubs  were  forced  to  lay 
off  nine  of  their  11  fuU-tlme  staff  members, 
and  23  of  their  51  part-timers.  The  East  Side 
Club  was  closed  in  August,  although  it  may 
reopen  later  this  year.  The  other  club 
sharply  cut  back  its  hours  of  operation  and 
waited  until  late  Octob«'  to  turn  on  Its  fur- 
naces. A  niimber  of  programs.  Including 
arts  and  crafts,  woodworking  and  music  ap- 
preciation, have  been  cut  back  or  elimi- 
nated. "It's  a  grim  picture,"  says  Elvlng 
Otero,  executive  director.  "The  boys  need  a 
place  to  go  after  school  or  In  the  evening. 
You  won't  find  a  YMCA  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods where  we  are.  It's  us  or  nothing." 

A  total  of  10  employes  have  been  laid  off  f 
at  11  Boston-area  TMCAs  over  the  past  18 
months  as  a  means  of  counteracting  soaring 
heating  costs,  according  to  Peter  Post,  di- 
rector of  operations  for  Boston's  YMCAs. 
Among  those  fired  were  two  workers  who 
specialized  In  dealing  with  youth  gangs. 

The  problem  Is  most  severe  at  the  huge 
central  YMCA  building  on  the  fringes  of 
downtown.  The  cost  of  steam-heating  the  64- 
year-old  structure  has  more  than  doubled  to 
$145,000  Ijist  year  from  $68,000  two  years 
earlier,  even  though  steam  consumption  has 
been  reduced  about  25 ',t  In  that  time  by  In- 
stalling new  equipment.  "We  absolutely  had 
to  save  money,"  Mr.  Post  says  In  explaining 
why  fotir  maintenance  employes  were  fired 
at  the  central  "Y."  The  layoffs  have  helped 
make  a  drab  building  even  less  attractive. 
The  halls  and  lobby  are  mopped  less  fre- 
quently and  show  It. 

doing  wrrHotJT  wash  water 

Higher  fuel  costs  have  meant  that  elderly 
women  living  at  the  rundown  Victoria  Cos- 
mopolitan Hotel  near  San  Francisco's  China- 
town have  had  to  do  without  a  small  amen-r 
Ity  that  they  previously  enjoyed.  The  hotel 
houses  some  45  ptersons,  most  of  them  el- 
derly, most  of  them  Chinese,  all  of  them 
poor.  Monthly  rents  range  from  $48  for  one 
room  to  $85  for  two  rooms.  Including  elec- 
tricity and  water.  Tenants'  rooms  aren't 
heated;  they  must  purchase  their  owU  elec- 
tric heaters.  Usually  they  bundle  themselves 
in  sweaters,  warm  trousers  and  wool  capts. 

When  utility  costs  began  rising,  the  hotel 
management  disconnected  water  taps  In  two 
washbtislns  In  the  funding's  basement 
where,  resident  man^ter  Ramon  Oomez 
says,  the  women  wastea^ot  water  doing 
laundry. 

Mrs.  Lee  S.  Wong,  who  is  75  and  has 
lived   In  the  hotel  for   11   years  with   her 


husband,  Kee  Wong,  laments  the  loss.  Point- 
ing to  the  smaU  sink  In  their  apartment,  she 
waves  a  dish  towel  and  says  in  her  native 
Cantonese  dialect,  "We  can't  even  wash  this 
here." 

A   TKAtTUATIC    QCPERIENC^.^^ 

Private  and  parochial  school/ are  feeling 
the  pinch,  too.  Frank  Dobos,  deputy  superin- 
tendent of  schools  for  the  Catholic  diocese  of 
Cleveland,  says  that  as  fuel  costs  rise,  "that 
increase  ki  cost  has  to  be  passed  on  In  the 
form  of  Increased  tuition,  and  the  system  Is 
already  depressed."  Steei>er  tuition  be 
says,  only  ipakes  it  more  difficult  for  many 
parents  to  send  their  chUdren  to  parochial 
schools. 

Higher  heat  costs  were  a  major  factor — 
along  with  dwindling  membership — In  the 
decision  to  raze  two  large  old  inner-city 
Cleveland  churches,  according  to  Monsignor 
A.  James  Quinn  of  the  diocese  business  of- 
fice. Several  other  schools  and  parishes  sim- 
ilarly affected  have  been  merged.  "Losing  a 
church  Is  always  a  rather  traumatic  experi- 
ence,'^ he  says,  but  adds  that  the  merged 
operations   can  operate   more  economically. 

With  a  greater  portion  of  their  budgets 
earmarked  for  fuel,  many  charitable  enter- 
prises have  bad  to  cut  corners  in  other 
areas  to  get  by.  The  Presbyterian  Church- 
run  Donaldina  Cameron  House  provides  so- 
cial services  to  youths  and  elderly  people  in 
San  FYanclsco's  Chinatown.  The  church  had 
allocated  $2,400  for  1975's  utility  bills,  mostly 
to  heat  Its  five-story,  67-year-old  brick  build- 
ing. But  even  with  stringent  conservation 
measures,  the  bUl  came  to  almost  $3,000. 

With  financial  support  shrinking  at  the 
same  time,  Dick  Wichman,  director,  says, 
"We  have  to  make  some  ^  things  stretch. 
We're  trying  to  make  our  dilapidated  vehi- 
cles last  beyond  ^e  safety  stage."  (Last  year, 
Cameron  House'paid  $1,000  to  patch  up  its 
two  vans,  a  1963  Chevrolet  and  a  1968 
Dodge.)  In  past  years,  the  mission  house 
spent  an  average  of  $1,500  on  sports  equip- 
ment, but  made  do  with  old  equipment  last 
year.  It  also  saved  $1,000  last  year  by  ob- 
taining scrap  paper  and  other  office  supplies 
from  local  businesses. 

Cameron  House  tries  to  conserve  heat  by 
keeping  thermostats  set  in  the  low  60s.  "It 
gets  pretty  cold  around  here,"  says  Enid 
Llm,  administrative  assistant.  "Staff  mem- 
bers wear  down  jackets  or  Chinese  ■min  op 
(padded  cotton)  vests  or^  coats.  We  c«ll 
them  our  uniforms." 

OLD  FOLKS  GIVE  TTP  HOMES 

In  Sprague,  Conn.,  a  housing  project  for 
l^he  elderly  has  been  swamped  with  requests 
for  apartments  from  senior  citizens  wbe  are 
overwhelmed  by  higher  fuel  costs.  "It's  really 
heartbreaking,"  says  Mrs.  Chase  Going  Wood- 
hoiise,  chairman  of  the  local  housing  au- 
thority. "A  lot  of  old  folks  simply  can't  afford 
to  heat  single-family  homes  anymore."  Most 
oi  tne  homes  In  the  old  mill  town  are  over  a 
cenyury  old  and  difficult  to  heat.  Three  yeatg 
ago/  when  the  housing  project  was  planned, 
the/  town  thought  they  had  allowed  mort 
than  enough  room;  now  they  have  a  long 
waiiing  list. 

Fal"  businesses  already  battered  by  reces- 
sion and  Inflation,  soaring  fuel  costs  have 
sometimes  led  to  drastic  retrenchment  meas- 
ures. In  tiny  Carinelton,  Ind.,  (population 
2,400),  the  largest  employer  has  laid  off 
about  60  workers  because  uS^llocatlon  of 
natural  gas  was  reduced. /fcan-Tex  Cd.,  a 
division  of  Harsco  Industries,  says  that  It 
had  to  shut  down  some  operations  because 
of  the  vastly  higher  cost  of  alternate  fuels, 
such  as  oil,  propane  and  butane.  "If  we  have 
to  rely  on  an  energy  source  other  than  inex- 
pensive natural  gas,  our  costs  automatically 
are  increased  four  to  five  times,"  says  Don 
Kearby,  a  Can-Tex  vice  president.  Alto- 
gether, the  clay  sewer-pipe  manufacturer 
has  Idled  about  300  people  at  its  facilities 
around  the  country,  mainly  because  of  fuel- 
cost  Increases.  More  workers  would  have  lost 
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their  Jobs,  Can-Tex  says,  exd 
are  being  put  to  work  making 
kilns  miore  energy-efficient. 

The  layoffs  have  put  a  dent  In  Cannelton's 
economy.  According  to  Olenn  Gentry,  a  fu- 
neral director  and  the  part-time  mayor,  busi- 
ness Is  off  at  some  local  stores.  "It's  not  dras- 
tic, though,  thanks  to  unemployment  com- 
pensation." he  says. 

Businessmen  aren't  the  only  ones  strug- 
gling with  supply  problems.  During  an  un- 
usual cold  snap  earlier  this  month,  some  Ar- 
^cansas  schools  were  forced  to  close  for  a  few 
■days  when  Arkansas  Louisiana  Oas  Co.  asked 
schools  to  turn  down  thermostats  to  45  de- 
grees because  a  dip  In  gas  pressure  threat- 
ened priority  residential  customers.  "The 
whole  thing  was  deeply  shocking."  says  Rob- 
ert Turner,  superintendent  of  schools  for  the 
WatsoH  Chapel  School  District,  which  serves 
4,000  pupils  In  the  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  area. 
"When  something  you've  always  taken  for 
granted  Is  taken  away  from  you  for  the  first 
time,  and  It  disrupts  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  people.  It  makes  you  stop  and  think." 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Jhe  ACTING  PRESIDENT  prq^*  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


GOVERNMENT  ADHERENCE  TO  THE 
LAW:  A  CALL  ^POR  A  TEMPORARY 

■  SPECIAL  PROSECUTOR  ON  INTEL- 
LIGENCE ABUSES 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  a  year 
ai«  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
began  its  Investiga^on  of  the  American 
intelligence  s«|jvic^  Since  then,  the  road 
we  have  traveleSnas  been  long  and  hard. 
Bdt  now  the  end  of  the  journey  is  near. 
Soon  the  committee  will  present  its  final 
recommendations. 

.We  have  sat  neither  as  judges  nor  jur- 
ore  in  this  inquiry.  It  has  not  been  our 
-function  to  act  as  a  grand  jury.  Our 
purpose,  rather,  has  been  to  obtain  in- 
formation to  aid  the  legislative  procpss. 
In  particular,  we  have  sought  the  knowl- 
edge and  understanding,  based  on  a  close 
review  of  intelligence  activities  over  the 
past  three  decades,  which  could  help  us 
develop  soiuid  legislative  remedies  to 
reform  the  intelligence  agencies  and 
prevent  abuses  of  power  in  the  future. 

The  criminal  investigation  and  prose- 
cution of  officials  within"  the  intelligence 
service  who  may  have  violated  the  law 
is  not  the  task  of  this,  or  any  other,  con- 
gressional committee.  Yet  all  Members  of 
Congress,  and  the  citizens  they  represent, 
should  be  concerned  that  justice  takes 
its  proper  and  impartial  course  in  this 
matter. 

Th/i*=^enate  Select  Committee  has 
spem  the  better  part  of  a  year  ferreting 
out  the  facts  and  has  established  that 
many  laws  have  indeed  been  violated. 
The  list  is  extensive :  ^ 

Prom  1956  to  1971,  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  carried  out  five  counter- 
intelligence programs,  or  "COINTEL- 
PROs,"  againat  a  variety  of  organiza- 
tions involved  in  peaceful  protest.  Among 
these  organizations  were  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference,  most 
black  student  groups,  and  various  anti- 
war groups.  • 

The  FBI  program  against  the  New 


Left  was  the  most  wkj*  sweeping  of  all. 
Its  targets  includednuiderground  news- 
papers, students  protesting  various  uni- 
versity policies,  the  antiwar  Inter-Uni- 
versity Committee  for  Debate  on  Foreign 
Policy,  and  several  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

The  FBI  tactics  included  the  use  of 
anonymous  letters  and  telephone  calls 
designed  to  disrupt  families,  friendships, 
careers,  and  organizations;  the  use  of 
agents  provocateurs  to  sow  dissension 
and  fragment  groups;  the  dissemination 
of  fake  information  about  individuals  to 
employers,  credit  bureaus,  and  creditors; 
the  instigation  of  tax  investigations 
against  certain  citizen*  for  harassment 
purposes,  aione;  the  iiyrestigation  of  the 
private  life  of  group  leaders  for  whisper- 
ing to  the  press;  and  an  almost  endless 
list  of  equally  deplorable  assaults  on 
first  amendment  rights. 

From  1962  until  his  beath.  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  was  the  target  of  a  vicious 
campaign  by  the  FBI  to  discredit  him  as 
the"  most  prominent  black  activist  In 
America.  The  full  array  of  the  Bureau's 
sophisticated  devices  of  technical  sur- 
veillance was  turned  against  Dr.  King. 
He  was  illegally  bugged,  tapped,  and  fol- 
lowed. Information  on  his  private  life 
was  then  delivered  by  agents  of  the  FBI 
to  clergymen.  Members  of  Congress,  the 
White  House,  U.S.  Ambassador?,  news- 
men, the  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  the  British  Gov^nment,  among 
others.  Agents  were  sent  to  colleges  to 
persuade  them  not  to  grant  Dr.  King 
honorary  degrees. 

Information  obtained  from  micro- 
phone coverage  of  Dr.  King  was  hand- 
carried  to  prominent  clergymen  through- 
out the  country.  As  one  agent  recalls : 

[Hoover)  sent  me  ...  to  talk  to  an  Epis- 
copalian Bishop.  He  Instructed  me  to  tell  this 
EpLscopoAan  Bishop,  who  had  been  speaking 
for  King  ...  all  sorts  of  dett 
a  pleasant  assignment.  But 
an  Instruction,  and  I  did  go. 
hop)  led  me  to  believe  that 
done  a  more  more  honorable 
had  stayed  In  Washington 
that  tale  out  there,  and  I'm  IncU 
that  be  was  right. 

Thirty-four  days  bef( 
to  fly  to  Norway  to  receive  the  highest 
honor  an  American  can  earn,  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  Peace,  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  even  sent  him  a  message 
urging  him  to  take  his  own  life.  Th6  un- 
signed note  read : 

King,  there  Is  ,only  one  thing  left  for  you 
to  do.  You  know  what  It  is.  You  have  Just  34 
days  In  which  to  do  It.  (This  exact  number 
has  been  selected  for  a  specific  reason.)  It  has 
definite  practical  significance.  You  are  done. 
There  Is  but  one  way  out  fjjir  you. 

The  F^I  has  engaged  in  a  host  of  other 
questionable  activities,  including  the 
collection  of  intelligence  on  critics  and 
political  opponents  of  inciunbent  Presi- 
dents. 

In  1969,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
established  a  special  service  staff — SSS. 
For  the  next  5  years  the  SS  staff  was 
used  by  th«  IRS  and,  Indirectly,  the  FBI 
to  gather  ^intelligence  on  dissident 
groups.  Its  11,458  files  included  dossiers 
.  on  antiwar  leaders,  black  political  lead- 
ers, writers,  lalx>r  organizers,  tax  reform 
groups,    civil    rights    groups,    women's 


liberation  groups,  clergymen,  and  many 
more. 

In  1967,  a  special  operations  group 
was  formed  in  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  Its  purpose  was  to  explore  pos-  • 
sible  ties  between  hostile  foreign  nations 
and  domestic  dissent  within  the  United 
States.  The  project  received  the  code- 
name  'Operation  CHAOS."  Over  a  6- 
year  period.  CHAOS  accumulated  more 
than  13,000  files,  including  7,200  on 
American  citizens.  Tlirough  this  program 
the  CIA  became  a  storehouse  for  the 
stockpiling  of  large  quantities  of  data  on 
citizens  of  this  country. 

From  1940  to  1973,  various  illegal  mail- 
opening  programs  were  conducted  inter- 
mittently by  the  CIA  and  the  FBI.  The 
CIA  program  ran — off  and  on — from  1952 
to  1973,  and  involved  the  opening  of 
mail  to  and  from  American  citizens.  This 
mail  was  intercepted  in  five  major  cities 
within  the  United  States,  with  the  largest 
operation  taking  place  in  New  York  City. 
In  that  metropolis  alone,  9,000  letters 
were  opened  and  read  by  CIA  agents  in 
the  last  year  of  the  program.  Among  the  . 
Individuals  and  organizations  ^frhose  mail  \ 
was  examined  were  Arthur  Bums,  Mrs. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Richard  Nixon, 
Senators  Humphrey  and  Kennedy,  the 
Ford  Foimdation,  Harvard  University, 
and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

The  FBI  mail-opening  program  ran 
from  1940  to  1966,  with  Federal  agents  in 
seven  American  cities  reading  and  photo- 
graphing letters  written  by  citizens  of  the 
Uryted  States.  The  FBI  also  cooperated 
with  the  CIA  mail  program  in  New  York 
City,  receiving  copies  of  more  than  50,00© 
intercepted  letters  from  the  Agency  be- 
tween 1958  and  1973.  Military  intelli- 
gence units  shared  the  CIA  take,  too. 

In  the  summer  of  1970,  the  so-called 
Huston  Plan  was  drafted  for  and  ap- 
proved by  the  President.  Based  on  a 
sweeping  rieview  of  intelligence  collec- 
tion methods  prepared  by  officials  of  the 
CIA,  the  FBI,  the  National  Security 
Agency — NSA — the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency — DIA — and  the  separate  military 
service  units,  the  Huston  Plan  contained 
a  series  of  illegal  proposals.  The  plan,  ap- 
proved by  President  Nixon,  invested  the 
intelligence  agencies  with  Presidential 
authority  to  monitor  the  international 
communications  of  U.S.  citizens;  inten- 
sify the  electronic  surveillance  of  do- 
mestic dissidents ;  read  the  mail  of  Amer- 
ican citizens;  break  into  the  homes  of 
domestic  dissenters;  and  increase  the 
coverage  of  college  students. 

Although  the  plan  was  rescinded  5  days 
after  its  initial  approval,  several  of  the 
programs  continued — just  as  they  had 
gone  on  before  the  Presidential  appoint- 
ment. They  had  a  life  of  their  own,  apart 
from  higher  authority.  The  jCIA  mail 
program  is  but  one  exampl^^^ 

Among  the  programs  approved  by  the 
President  in  the  Huston  Plan  was  a 
"watch  list"  maintained  on  American 
citizens  by  the  National  Security  Agency. 
Messages  carried  over  international  com- 
munications facilities  which  were  to, 
from,  or  about  individuals  whose  names 
appeared  on  the  watch  list  were  auto- 
matically sorted  out  and  monitored  by 
NSA  computers.  The  messages  were  also 
disseminated  to  the  CIA,  the  FBI,  and 
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the  Secret  Service.  Throughout  the  1960's 
and  early  1970's,  over  16,000  American 
names  were  placed  on  the  NSA  watch  list. 

Moreover,  since  1945,  three  interna- 
tional telegraph  companies  provided  the 
U.S.  Government  with  copies  of  tele- 
grams sent  abroad  by  American  citizens. 
This  program  was  turned  over  to  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency,  when  that 
agency  was  established  in  1952  and  it  be- 
came known  as  Operation  Shamrock. 
American  names  on  the  NSA  watch  list 
served  as  computer  indexes  or  signals  for 
ti^  private  companies  to  sort  from  their 
large  voliune  of  messages  those  which 
were  of  interest  to  the  Government. 
These  messages  were  then  circulated  to 
the  Bureau  and  the  CIA. 

This  is,  by  no  means,  a  comprehensive 
list  of  unlawful  conduct  by  the  intelli- 
gence agencies.  The  possibility  of  per- 
jury by  intelligence  officers  before  the 
Congress  is  not  the  least  of  several  ques- 
tions which  have  yet  to  be  resolved  by  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  evidence. 
This  is  an  issue  of  utmost  importance, 
since  tlie  Congress  cannot  hope  to  artive 
at  useful  remedial  legislation  on  the  in- 
telligence service — or  any  other  public 
policy  concern — if  it  is  not  told  the  truth. 

•nie  issue,  then,  is  tjot  whether  laws 
have  been  violated,  but  rather  when  and 
how  justice  will  be  served.  The  "when" 
ought  to  be  as  soon  as  possible;  the 
"how"  \SA  more  tangled  problem. 

An  argument  can  be  made  in  favor  of 
allowing  the  usual  processes  and  institu- 
tions to  take  their  course.  The  Justice 
Department  has  begun'  to  conduct  crim- 
inal investigations^  of  several  cases  un- 
covered by  the  Rockefeller  Ccmunlsslon 
and  the  committees  of  Congress.  It  can 
be  argued  that  these  investigations 
should  not  be  interrupted  since  they  have 
already  begun. 

Certainly,  the  present  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  a  man  of  integrity.  He  has  voiced 
his  concern  several  times  over  regard- 
ing the  abuses  which  have  come  to  light 
through  the  investigations  of  the  past 
year.  He  has  been  helpful  to  the  select 
committee  by  providing  documents  and 
other  information.  I  have  full  confidence 
In  his  good  intenticsis  and  his  respect  for 
the  law. 

Nonetheless,  the  Attorney  General 
faces  an  imf ortunate  dilemma.  Since  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  is  a  sub- 
division of  the  Justice  Department,  it  lies 
within  the  administrative  responsibility 
of  the  Attorney  General.  He  is  thus 
placed  in  a  position  of  investigating  the 
very  house  over  which  he  must  preside. 

It  is  not  only  the  actuality  of  impar- 
tiality which  is  at  stake.  The  appearance 
of  impartiality  is  just  as  important.  The 
American  Bar  Association  standards  for 
criminal  justice  provide  that  a  prosecut- 
ing officer  should  have  no  conflict  of  in- 
terest or  the  appearance  of  a  conflict  of 
interest.  As  Chesterfield  Smith,  past 
president  of  the  ABA,  has  noted: 

Under  the  Standards,  It  would  be  Improper 
for  an  Investigation  ...  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Federal  Government  to  be 
conducted  by  a  prosecutor  subject  to  the  di- 
rection and  control  of  the  President. 

The  fact  that  the  FBI  is  a  part  of  the 
Justice  Department  is  not  the  only 
troubling    aspect    of    this    situation^ 


though  it  is  serious  enough  since,  over 
the  years,  senior  FBI  officials  and  Jus- 
tice personnel  have  had  close  contact  in 
their  daily  work  and  have  shared  knowl- 
edge of  the  dubious  activities  brought  to 
light  by  the  select  committee  inquiry. 
The  Justice  Department  and  the  CIA 
have  also  had  a  unique  relationship.  A 
secret  agreement  between  the  two  was 
in  effect  for  20  years  which  exempted  the 
Agency  from  the  usual  requirements  of 
reporting  to  Justice  any  violations  of  the 
law  among  CIA  personnel. 

Moreover,  it  is  the  Justice  Department 
which  is  supposed  to  represent  intelli- 
gence officials  who  may  be  sued  for  civil 
damages  as  a  consequence  of  the  dis- 
closures brought  about  by  the  Congres- 
sional investigations.  How  can  the  Jus- 
tice Department  investigate  and  prose- 
cute these  officials,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
defend  theirjnterests  in  civil  suits  on 
the  other?  a  just  wUl  not  work. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  pubhc  is  deeply 
troubled  by  the  findings  of  the  investi- 
gations into  the  intelligence  service.  In 
a  recent  Harris  survey,  80  percent  of 
those  interviewed  agreed  "it  was  wrong 
for  the  FBI  to  send  a  note  to  Martin 
Luther  King  suggesting  that  he  commit 
suicide";  74  percent  agreed  "it  was 
wrong  for  the  CIA  to  work  out  a  deal 
with  Mafia  characters  to  try  to  assassi- 
nate Castro";  and  61  percent  agreed  "it 
was  a  violation  of  basic  rights  for  the 
CIA  and  FBI  to  conduct  spying  on  prom- 
inent Americans  here  at  home." 

The  Government  must  move  decisive- 
ly. To  avoid  charges  of  a  whitewash,  it 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  disqualify  itself  in  tbjs  case 

What  is  vital  now  is  to  guarantee  a 
full,  thorough,  and  independent  investi- 
gation. A  special  prosecutor  should  be  en- 
listed for  this  purpose,  and  given  suffi- 
cient authority  to  fully  perform  the  task. 

Last  year,  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion Committee  to  Study  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Agencies  addressed  itself  in 
a  preliminary  repoi-t  to  the  question  of  a 
special  prosecutor.  The  committee  re- 
jected the  establishment  of  a  permapent 
special  prosecutor,  but  noted  that — 

The  pubUc  must  be  assured  that  crimes 
committed  in  high  places  will  ybe  investi- 
gated and  prosecuted  fearless!^  and  with 
integrity. 

To  this  end,  the  ABA  committee  prop- 
erly concluded: 

There  may  be  exceptional  circumstances 
requiring  a  si>eclal  prosecutor  from  outside 
the  Department  of  Justice  who  is  not  de- 
pendent on  the  Attorney  General  or  the 
President  for  future  promotion  or  other  pre- 
ferment. The  primary  obligation  to  appoint 
such  an  attorney  should  reside  in  the  At- 
torney General. 

The  relationship  between  the  Justice 
Department  and  the  intelligence  serv- 
ice imquestionably  presents  us  with  an 
exceptional  circumstance 

The  person  chosen  to  perform  the  task 
of  special  prosecutor  must  possess  the 
same  impartiality  and  strength  of  reso- 
lution which  Leon  Jaworski  demonstrat- 
ed during  his  appearance  before  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress  in  1973.  The  following 
exchange  occurred  that  year  in  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 


Senatcw  Tumrrr.  So  as  I  understand  your 
statement  today,  you  feel  that  if  there  is  evi- 
dence of  criminal  activity  which  Is  ln<l|Btable, 
that  you  would  be  prepared  to  niove  ahead 
with  an  investigation  and  indlcuaents  des- 
pite the  fact  that  the  defendants  Involved 
might  be  prepared  to  claim  thajt  national 
security  required  them  to  do  what  they  did? 

Mr.  Jaworski.  That  is  rlghtr-sW.  And  they 
woiUd  have  the  burden  of  sustaining  that 
position.  I  would  not  assiime  the  burden.  I 
would  contest  it. 

The  special  prosecutor,  moreover, 
should  be  imbued  with  the  same  faith  in 
the  law  that  possessed  John  Adams,  who 
know  that  ttie  law  "without  any  regturd 
to  persons,  commands  that  which  is  good 
and  punishes  evil  in  all,  whether  rich  or 
poor,  high  or4||Kr— 'tis  deaf,  inexbrable, 
infiexible." 

The  basic  machinery  of  a  special  prose- 
cutor's office  is  already  in  place  as  a 
legacy  of  the  Watergate  affair.  It  should 
not  be  too  difficult  to  modify  this  ma- 
chinery in  the  appropriate  manner  to 
carry  out  the  investigation  of  unlawful- 
ness in  the  FBI  and  other  intelligence 
agencies. 

it  may  be  argued  that  we  should  con- 
centrate on  the  reform  of  the  intelligence 
agencies  for  the  future,  not  on  the  pun- 
ishment of  individuals  for  misdeeds  of 
the  past.  This  is  a  beguiling  argimient. 
But  the  truth  is  that  we  can  ill-afford  to 
overlook  the  lawlessness  of  the  past  if  we 
wish  to  a^tNd  a  repetition  in  the  future. 
As  two  scholars  from  the  Center  for  Na- 
tional Security  Studies,  Jerry  J.  Benpan 
and  Morton  H.  Halperin,  noted  in  a  re- 
cent New  York  Times  article: 

One  key  element  in  bringing  the  intelli- 
gence agencies  under  democratic  control  Is 
to  insure  that  officials  of  intelligence  agen- 
cies ar^  prosecuted  when  they  violate  the 
law.  Umess  there  is  a  thorough  Investlgai- 
tlon  by^n  impartial  prosecutor  fbUowed  by 
indictmafets  and  a  report,  the  threat  of  crimi- 
nal penalties  will  not  deter  future  abuses. 

I  find  it  utterly  deplorable  that  the 
P»residpnt  in  his  State  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage failed  completely  to  say  even  a  word 
about  ^he  need  to  make  our  intelligence 
agencies  obey  the  law.  As  the  journalist 
Anthony  Lewis  has  commented: 

It  is  easy  to  denounce  private  crime,  as 
Mr.  Ford  did.  But  it  is  more  important,  now, 
for  Government  to  commit  itself  to  law. 

And  SO  I  must  conclude  that,  in  the 
present  situation,  resort  to  a  temporary 
special  prosecutor  is  both  proper  and 
necessary.  Leon  Jaworski,  a  former  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor  himself,  and  othe^  in 
the  legal  community  agree  with  this  con- 
clusion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


REGULATORY  REFORM— THE  CON- 
SUMERS' COSTS  OP  REGULATldN  n, 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  aver- 
age American  is  beginning  to  realize  he 
is  paying  a  heavy  price  for  the  benefits 
of  Government  regulation.  As  a  taxpayer, 
he  contributes  to  the  support  of  a  vast 
machinery  of  Federal  agencies  and  a 
faceless  army  of  Government  bureau- 
crats which  exercise  tremendous  control 
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over  his  life,  property,  and  business,  but 
over  which  he  has  no  direct  supervision. 

As  a  consumer,  he  perceives  that  regu- 
lation drives  up  the  cQS*»>of  the  goods 
and  services  he  neede  and  frequently 
creates  shortages  in  essential  products 
he  uses. 

Mr.  President,  is  Government  regula- 
tion worth  the  price  of  these  hidden 
taxes?  What  can  be  done  to  improve  the 
operation  of  the  regulatory  system  to  cut 
these  costs  and  eliminate  many  problems 
for  the  public?  Mr.  President,  these  are 
several  of  the  issues  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed during  today's  colloquy  on  regu- 
latory reform  and  how  Government 
regulation  affects  consimvers. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  seen  numerous 
estimates  of  the  actual  costs  of  regula- 
tion to  AmericaJi  consumers.  The  Fed- 
eral Trade  Conimission  found  $80  bil- 
lion of  waste/m  the  American  economy 
attributable  io  regulatory  overkill.  The 
General  Accounting  Oflfbe  has  put  the 
yearly  costs  of  regulation  at  $60  billion. 
Perhaps  a  more  meaningful  figure  is  the 
$130  billion  direct  and  indirect  costs  to 
consumers  estimated  by  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  This 
means  that  the  average  American  family 
pays  approximately  $2,000  each  year  for 
the  full  costs  of  regulation,  that  is,  the 
expense  of  supporting  the  Federal  regu- 
latory machinery  plus  the  waste  and 
high  prices  resulting  from  excessive 
regiilatlon. 

Estimates  of  the  costs  of  ICC  regula- 
tion alone  vary  fropi  about  $4  billion  to 
$9  billion  annuall/!  One  study  indicated 
that  various  ICC  rules  banning  back- 
hauls and  straight-line  routing  waste  up 
to  460  million  gallons  of  fuel  each  year 
and  contribute  150,000  tons  of  pol- 
'  lutants  into  the  air  we  breathe.       ^ 

Mr.  President,  that  certainly  is  axLis- 
turbing  figure,  when  we  realize  that  we 
are  trying  to  save  fuel.  We  are  wasting 
that  amoimt  of  fuel  each  year  just  be- 
cause we  have  a  Federal  agency  which 
imposes  certain  restrictions  on  the  travel 
of  trucks. 

It  is  resulting  not  only  in  higher  fuel 
costs  but,  as  I  stated,  in  pollution  of  the 
air.  So  it  is  a  tremendous  problem  for 
our  economy. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming has  many  times  elaborated  on  the 
problems  we  have  with  the  Alaskan  pipe- 
line and  the  tremendous  cost  that  has 
been  added  to  the  building  of  that  pipe- 
line, not  even  taking  into  consideration 
,  the  cost  of  delay  in  getting  the"  product 
to  the  American  market.  The  cost  orig- 
inally was  supposed  to  be  $900  million, 
and  now  I  understand  that  from  a  recent 
release  it  is  in  excess  of  $7  billion,  and 
that  figure  probably  will  be  exceeded.  I 
would  npt  be  a  bit  surprised  by  the  time 
it  is  through — it  is  only  about  50  percent 
completed  now — that  the  cost  may  go 
up  to  $10  billiotu 

So,  we  can  say  with "thXdel ays  that 
are  brought  about  because  oKl^e  regu- 
latorj'  agency  involved  which  held  off  the 
construction  of  that  pipeUne,  certainly 
there  has  b?en  a  disaster. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield  on  this  pcjpt? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. 


Mr.  HANSEN.  I  think  what  th,i  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  saying  is  extremely 
important  in  times  of  inflation,  and  those 
times  have  characterized  the  American 
economy  for  all  too  long,  as  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  knows.  I  take  my  hat  off 
to  him  as  one,  along  with  the  present 
occupant  of  the  Chair,  who  has  fought 
consistently  in  trying  to  do  something 
about  that  problem,  this  problem  of  over- 
spending and  failing  to  keep  thetaxes 
and  the  spending  by  Government  in 
closer  equilibrium.  I  was  thinking  when 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  was  speaking 
about  the  fantastic  enormous  escalation 
of  cost  in  that  pipeline.  I  suspect  the 
same  thing  is  true  as  far  as  cost  overruns 
go  in  the  subways  that  we  are  trying  to 
build  under  the  Nation's  Capital  right 
today. 

■  Obviously,  there  can  be  no  question  but 
what  part  of  that  responsibility  for  the 
rising  costs  can  be  attributed  to  regula- 
tion. Not  all  of  it  certainly  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  regulation,  but  it  is  a  fact  any 
time  we  delay  an  action,  any  time  we 
postpone  the  opportunity  tha^  otherwise 
would  be  afforded  business  to  get  some- 
thing done  in  a  timely  and  efficient  man- 
ner, the  costs  go  up.  . 

Would  the  Senator  from  Arizona  not 
agree  with  that?  I  do  not  know  how 
much  the  cost  overrun  will  be  on  this 
subway.  There  is  even  speculation  now 
that  not  unlike  one  of  the  instances  in 
the  State  of  Ohio,  I  think  either  Cljeve- 
land  or  Cincinnati,  a  number  of  years 
ago,  started  to  buiM  a  subway  imder  one 
of  their  cities,  and  they  finally  aban- 
doned it.  There  are  tunnels,  xmder  which- 
ever one  of  those  cities  it  may  be,  and  I 
think  it  is  under  Cleveland,  and  that 
they  finally  concluded  tliey  could  not  af- 
ford to  finish. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  probably  if  it 
had  been  other  than  the  area  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  that  the  present  subway 
system  that  is  being  built  here  would 
have  been  abandoned  by  any  other  city 
as  a  result  of  the  cost  estimates.  Their 
estimates  would  have  been  exceeded  by 
so  much  that  they  couklnot  have  bonded 
it.  But,  of  course,  here>e-T^n  simply 
start  the  printing  presses  and  everything 
is  taken  care  of.  We  only  have  a  greater 
debt  involved.  Here  we  are  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  where  so  many  different 
controls  are  being  placed  upon  the  con- 
tractors. Many  of  them,  yes,  are  cer- 
tainly needed  from  the  standpoint  of 
safety.  But  in  the  handling  of  them 
there  is  the  delay  in  taking  action. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  And  the  redtape  and 
letter  writing. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  is  right,  and  that 
is  what  makes  the  project  tremendously 
expensive.  I  certainly  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming. 
When  he  is  talking  about  energy  there 
Is  not  anyone  in  Congress  better  in- 
formed on  petroleum  and  the  detri- 
mental effects  of  what  is  happening  in 
Alaska,  and  so  his  words  of  wisdom  are 
certainly  welcome. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  these  estimates 
of  what  is  happening. 

The  size  of  the  bloated  Washington 
bureaucracy  is  staggering.  Prof.  Murray 
Weidenbaum  says  that  in  2  years  em- 
ployment in  major  Federal  regxilatory 


agencies  rose  from  about  55,000  to  about 
64,000.  The  OflBce  of  Management  and 
Budget  estimates  that  there  are  almost 
101,000  Federal  regulators  at  work. 

Imagine  that,  101,000,  and  just  a  short 
time  ago,  not  too  many  years  ago,  they 
were  talking  about  an  excess  when  they 
were  talking  about  Government  em- 
ployees in  the  neighborhood  of  50,000. 

The  total  number  of  Federal  agencies, 
according  to  GAO,  has  gone  up  from  77 
to  102  in*  the  past  10  years. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
brougM  out  the  f  aci,  that  dupUcation 
is  involved.  This  is  certainly  a  great  fac- 
tor. It  was  brought  out,  too,  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  that  duplication  is 
just  as  expensive  an  item  as  other 
factors. 

This  is  a  huge  army  of  Federal  bureau- 
crats living  at  the  taxpayers'  expense  and 
a  growing  political  force  in  our  society. 

No  one  knows  for  sure  how  many  Fed- 
eral regiilations  are  now  on  the  books 
or  are  issued  each  year,  but  it  has  to  be 
in  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  Last  year 
it  took  45,000  pages  of  very  small  print 
in  the  Federal  Register  to  publish  the 
rules  and  regulations  promulgated  in 
1974  alone.  This  prompted  President 
Ford  to  remark: 

I  mourn  for  the  trees  that  fell  In  American 
forests  to  make  this  exercise  *ln  government 
nagging  possible. 

Worse  yet,  these  rules  are  cumbersome, 
complex  and  obscure  and  are  often  writ- 
ten In  very  legal  and  bureaucratic  jargon 
which  is  difficult  for  the  average  layman 
to  understand,  let  alone  comply  with. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  examples  of  Govern- 
ment regulated  waste  in  the  economy. 
■     As  a  result  of  ICC  regulations,  along 
the  main  cross-coimtry  Interstate  routes 
between  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  trucks  roll  along  with  trailers  / 
empty — even  though   shippers   at  both/ 
ends  of  the  line  would  eagerly  give  them 
cargo.  The  truckers  are  permitted  to  hauK 
freight  one  way  only  and  must  make  the^ 
1,000-mlle  return  trip  empty. 

Or  take  the  glaring  examples  of  now 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  increases 
consumer  costs.  A  small  airline  operating 
only  in  Texafr  flies  passengers  between 
Dallas  and  Houston  for  as  little  as  $15 
per  trip.  An  interstate  airline,  mean- 
while, operating  under  CAB  authority, 
must  charge  $31  for  the  same  trip.  A 
similar  disparity  exists  in  California  on 
fli^lts  between  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles.  In  both  cases,  the  State-regu- 
lated airlines  will  charge  lower  fares,  yet 
return  comfortable  profits. 

A  GAO  report  on  the  effects  of  environ- 
mental and  land  use  regulations  found 
tj^t  more  than  6  billion  board  feet  of 
mature  timber  in  national  forests  dies 
every  year  because  Federal  rules  prohibit 
its  harvest. 

Mandatory  safety  standards  for  power 
lawnmowers  developed  for  the  Consum- 
er Products  Safety  Commission  could  in- 
crease the  costs  to  consumers  of  a  $100 
lawnmower  to  $186  and  might  put  25 
manufacturers  out  of  business,  accord- 
ing to  a  Stanford  Research  Institute 
study. 

Let  me  ci^  another  example  involv- 
ing the  Consumer  Products  Safety  Com- 
mission which  also  indicates  the  extent 
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of  the  overkill  in  the  Commission's  ap- 
proach to  safeguarding  consumers  from 
potential  hazards.  In  1974  the  CPSC  filed 
a  suit  against  a  manufacturer  of  wind- 
shield washer  solvent.  The  Commission 
alleged  that  there  were  1,494  containers 
of  solvent  which  were  without  childproot 
caps  and  were  not  labeled  with  the  re- 
quired statement,  "Cannot  be  made  non- 
poisonous."  Instead  of  ordering  the  man- 
ufacturer to  change  the  caps  and  add  the 
necessary  four  words  of  bureaucratism  on 
each  of  the  bottles,  the  Commissioners 
ordered  that  each  and  every  one  of  the 
1,494  containers  of  windshield  washing 
material  be  destroyed,  thereby  contrib- 
uting to  the  Nation's  pollution  problem. 
The  effect  of  this  stupid  decision  is  that 
motorists  who  use  that  kind  of  solvent  in 
their  cars  wind  up  paying  the  higher 
price  that  results  from  this  federally 
mandated  waste. 

A  tire  quality  grading  system  being 
developed  by  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration  could  cost 
consumers  as  much  as  $150  million  a 
year,  and  yet  be  too  confusing  to  be  of 
use  to  tire  buyers,  according  to  a  report 
issued  by  the  Rubber  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. . 

Three  different  vFederal  regulatory 
agencies  have  "Begun  to  collect  internal 
data  on  the  activities  and  methods  of 
lacge  businesses.  Such  disclosiwes  <^ould 
ultimately  damage  the  public  interest 
and  virtually  destroy  some  firms  econom- 
ically. The  PTC,  for  instance,  proposes  to 
collect  and  reveal  publicly  "line  of  busi- 
ness" data  on  sales,  profits,  and  prod- 
uct lines  from  345  of  the  Nation's  biggest 
manufacturers.  These  firms  have  as- 
serted that  the  costs  of  providing  the 
Commission  such  information  would  av- 
erage $548,000  per  company,  a  cost  that 
ultimately  would  be  passed  on  to  the 
consumer. 

An  Alexandria,  Va.,  trucking  con- 
tractor who  specializes  in  hauling  heavy 
machinery  has  tried  for  3  years  to  ob- 
tain a  permit  to  contract  with  the  steel 
fabricator.  His  application  to  enter  the 
market  was  challenged  by  six  other 
truckers  who  already  had  the  authority 
to  operate  over  substantially  the  same 
routes.  The  ICC  upheld  the  existing  car- 
riers, thereby  keeping  a  bona  fide  com-fc, 
petitor  out  of  the  marketplace. 

As  a  mem^r  of  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee,  I  nave  been  increasingly  con- 
cerned by  the  effects  of  Federal  regula- 
tion in  the  energy  field.  In  my  opinion. 
Government  interference  in  the  free 
market  has  contributed  substantially  to 
our  Nation's  energy  crisis. 

For  instance,  controls  on  the  price  of 
oil  have  discouraged  domestic  produc- 
tion and  thereby  increased  America's  de- 
pendence on  costly  foreign  oil  at  a  time 
when  we  should  encourage  energy  self- 
sufficiency.  Similarly,  EPA's  environ- 
mental standards  have  delayed  the  de- 
velopment of  alternate  sources  of  energy 
and  have  exacerbated  the  shortage  of 
electricity  and  power  In  many  areas  of 
the  coimtry. 

It  would  appear  that  too  often  con- 
sumer preferences  are  simply  ignored  by 
the  regulatory  gu|irdian^  of  the  public 
welfare.  One  of ythe  most  notorious  indi- 
cations of  this  is  in  the  area  of  automo- 


tive safety  and  pollution  control.  The 
mandatory  seatbelt-interlock  system 
turned  out  to  be  a  nuisance  imposed  by 
Government  which  the  consumers  did 
not  want  and  yet  were  obliged  to  pay  for. 
Only  a  massive  public  outcry  resulted  in 
its  elimination  from  the  automobile. 

Or  look  at  the  catalytic  converter 
which  the  environmentalists  so  ardently 
championed  as  a  means  of  controlling 
automobile  emissions.  After  requiring 
that  the  auto  industry  adopt  this  costly 
improvement,  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  discovered  that  the  device 
can  actually  contribute  to  air  pollution 
by  releasing  platinum  and  sulphuric  acid 
mist  into  the  air.  To  make  matters  worse, 
the  EPA  is  now  spending  $6  million  to 
study  the  adverse  environmental  impact 
of  its  own  hasty  decision. 

As  a  result  of  such  regulation,  Profes- 
sor Weidenbaum  calculated  that  feder- 
ally mandated  costs  increased  the  price 
of  1974  passenger  cars  on  an  kverage 
of  $320  a  car.  Givm_the  9  million  new 
car  purchases  for  mat  year,  the  totsil 
cost  of  Government-imposed  price  in- 
creases was  $3  billion. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  but  a  few  of 
the  many  "horror  stories"  I  have  seen 
about  how  Government  overref^lation 
imposes  "hidden  taxes"  on  consumers.  I 
am  sure  we  will  hear  other  examples  this 
morning.  Fortunately,  there  is  a  growing 
awareness  among  the  American  people 
that  Government  regulation  results  in 
harmful  economic  and  social  costs.  The 
cost  to  taxpayers  has  become  so  high 
that  consumers  are  beginning  to  demand 
action.  Our  economic  problems  and  the 
energy  crisis  have  helped  to  focus  public 
attention  on  all  forms  of  waste,  and 
clearly  Government  regulation  is  one  of 
the  major  sources  of  waste  in  America 
today. 

Unfortimately,  Government  has  grown 
too  fast  in  too  short  a  time.  The  Congress 
has  added  agencies  upon  agencies,  pro- 
grams upon  programs  and  rcgtriations 
upon  regulations  so  rapidly  that  th^ 
have  not  had  a  chance  to  follow  throu^ 
and  consider  the  results.  Moreover,  the 
bureaucracy  within  the  agencies  have 
built  their  own  constituencies  and  it  has 
become  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of  un- 
necessary agertties.  expensive  programs, 
and  costly  regulations. 

Portimately,  Mr.  President,  taxpayers 
and  consumers,  liberals  as  well  as  con- 
servatives, are  demanding  regulatory  re- 
form. The  debate  has  now  begim  to  focus 
on  the  means  for  achieving  such  reform. 

Mr.  President.  I  offer  no  magic  for- 
mulas for  reducing  regulatory  costs.  I 
would  suggest,  however,  that  consumers 
shoiild  have  a  stronger  voice  in  the  regu- 
latory; process.  What  is  needed  is  not  an 
Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy  o^  an- 
other layer  of  bureaucracy  to  represent 
one  class  of  consumers  at  the  expense  of 
all  others.  Consumers  neither  want  nor 
need  another  Government  bureau  to  de- 
fine and  protect  their  interests.  A  bet- 
ter approach  would  be  to  insure  that 
the  people's  elected  representatives  exer- 
cise greater  control  and  supervision  over 
Federal  regulatory  agencies.  One  way  to 
improve  congressional  oversight  is  to 
have  the  Congress  review  and  approve 
major  regulations  proposed  by  Govern- 


ment agencies  before  they  canhe  put  into 
effect.  At  a  minimum,  we  should  de- 
mand tHat  the  regulators  move  cau- 
tiously, consider  the  impact  of  their  ac- 
tivities and  prove  to  Congress  that  the 
benefits  of  r<teulations  they  propose  ex- 
ceed the  co^to  consvunei;^.  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill,  S.  2792,  to  accomplish 
that  purpose.  My  colleagues  may  prefer 
Alternative  approaches.  The  important 
t^ing  is  that  we  recognize  that  Govern- 
ment regulation  yields  costs  as  well  as 
benefits,  that  those  costs  often  outweigh 
projected  benefits,  and  that  the  Con- 
gress must  take  positive  and  responsible 
action  to  reform  the  regulatory  system 
in  order  to  reduce  the  costs  to  conr 
sumers. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  a  num- 
ber of  letters  from  Arizona  consumers* 
complaining  about  the  costs  of  Govern- 
ment regulation.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  texts  of  these  letters  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  ta  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

>  Phoenix.  Ariz., 

Jume  20,  1975. 

Dear  Senator  Fannin:  I  don't  have  much 
faith  m  those  10  senators  that  are  supposed 
to  figure  out  how  to  cut  the  bureaucracy. 
Other  than  yourself,  they  are  the  guys  that 
•keep  feeding  it.  I  have  squawked  to  Senator 
Percy  about  those  ridiculous  consumer  pro- 
tection bureaus  he  so  dearly  loves.  And  he 
sent  me  wonderful  plans  of  his  government 
coming  Into  the  American  home  and  pre- 
venting crib  deaths. 

Some  protection  agency  in  the  goverrunent 
has  forced  on  the  people  of  this  country,  a 
pill  bottle  that  won't  open.  These  bottles  are 
supposed  to  keep  kids  from  getting  Into 
harmful  medicines,  when  I  always  thought 
this  was  a  Job  for  parents,  not  the  govern- 
ment. When  I  was  sick  with  a  fever,  I  could 
not  get  my  pill  bottles  open  and  had  to  wait 
for  my  husband  to  do  It.  I  can  picture  an 
elderly  person  having  a  heart  attack  and 
trying  to  get  one  of  those  pill  bottles  open. 
That  woxUd  be  a  death  directly  called  by 
government  Interference  In  private  -Dnslness 
and  in  private  homes. 

The  most  offensive  noose  rotftid  the  pub- 
lic's neck  U  the  EPA  meddling  in  the  auto- 
mobile business.  I  have  put  off  buying  a  new 
car  for  more  than  a  year.  The  money  Is  saved 
and  waiting,  but,  I  will  not  buy  a  car  with 
auto  emission  controls  on  It.  One  person  I 
know  with  a  new  Bulck,  sajrs  she  doesn't 
mind  It.  But  other  people  I  talk  to  about 
cars  overwhelmingly  oppose  this  forced,  use- 
less, and  even  harmful,  addition  to  new  cars. 
They  drive  the  prices  up  and  the  gJis  mileage 
down.  So  I  am  putting  seat  covers  on  my  '68, 
and  a  new  top  on  my  '66  convertible,  and 
vrtll  drive  them  both  untU  emission  controls 
are  dropped. 

I  could  go  on  and  on,  but  I  quit  at  one 
page.  Good  luck  virlth  the  big  spenders. 

Sincerely, 
»  Mrs.  SoNNi  Hunt. 


JuuT  12, 1976. 
Senator  Paul  Fannin,      ' 
US.  Senate, 
WashiTtgton,  D.C. 

X  Dear  Senator  Fannin:  I  received  your 
newsletter  today  and  am  very  happy  to  sec 
that  you  will  be  working  for  reform  In  ovir 
bungllng^ureaucratlc  regulatory  bodies. 

I  recently  read  the  article  "The  Regula- 
tors" in  the  June  30,  1975  issue  of  U.S.  News  *^ 

■  &  World  Report.  It  Is  dlsgtisting  to  read  how 
these  agencies  and  th,e  nln-compoops  who 
run  them  are  costmg  the  nation  $130  billion 
a  year.  I  believe  a  complete  overhaul  from 
top  to  bottom  Is  an  absolute  must  If  ovur 
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Constltutlotn»^to  survive  and  our  people  re- 
main a  truly  "free"  people. 

These  agencies,  after  bekig  reformed, 
should  be  responsible  to  Cc^gnsa  or  the 
President.  They  should  not  be  given  power 
to  make  laws.  The  people  ^9ho  staff  them 
8ho\ild  not  be  protected  by  Civil  Service. 
Red  tape  and  paper  work  should  be  cut  to  the 
barest  minimum. 
,T^wo  of  the  newest  bureaucracies  are  rap- 
Idly  becoming  the  worst  of  the  lot.  These 
creations  of  Congress  make  Frankenstein's 
monster  pale  In  comparison  when  you  look 
at  the  harm  they  are  doing.  They  are:  EPA 
a^  OSHA. 
y/^An  example  of  the  hardships  these  two  are 
/  causing  Is  occurring  here  In  Chandler.  The 
/  Standard  01>  Distributor  Is  being  closed  down 
by  his  company  because  of  the  costly  up- 
grading that  would  have  to  be  done  to  com- 
ply with  their  regulations.  Numerous  other 
.  wholesale  distributors  around  the  state  are 
being  closed  also.  This  will  eventually  lead 
to  Just  a  few  large  distributors  around  the 
state.  I  farm,  and  It  means  that  I  will  have 
to  have  excessive  storage  facilities  for  tanker- 
trailer  deliveries;  place  fuel  orders  maybe  two 
weeks  in  advance;  travel  a  farther  distance 
whe'h  I  need  a  special  bucket  of  grease. 

We  desperately  need  some  good  common 
sense  coming  out  of  Washington  and  I  hope 
you  and  the  committee  you  work  with  will 
furnish  It.  Please  don't  create  another  agency 
to  look  into  the  abuses  of  the  ones  we  are 
already  weighted  down  with;  this  would  be 
Insult  on  top  of  Injury. 

Yours  truly,  . 

Dean  Eixswostr. 


^  Williams,  Asiz., 

/July  7,1975. 

Senator  Fannin:  I  want  to  virge  you,  sir. 
to  help  abollsh^.S.H.A.  and  give  HB  lOM 
some  serioustMught. 

There  is  a  bill  by  Sen.  Jtfmes  McClure,  HR 
1235,  that  would  abolish  ICC,  this  regulatory 
agency  and  Ariz.  CC  made  It  virtually  im- 
possible for  me  to  operate  a  one-man  Jitney 
service  here  in  Williams  and  I  had  to  give  up 
any  idea  that  I  entertained  of  providing  a 
Jitney  service  to  the  people  of  this  com- 
munity. I  beg  you,  sir,  to  do  what  you  can 
to  stop  these  regulatory  age^ys  from  In- 
fringing on  Free  Enterprise. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  Terbt  L.  Dochertt. 


NovEMB^  4,  1975. 
Hon.  Paul  Fannin,  I 

Senate  Office  Building 
Washington.  DC, 

Deab  Senator  Fannin:  As  our  nation  ap- 
proaches its  Bi-Centennlal  year,  it  is  my 
considered  opinion  that  we  are  long  overdue 
for  some  sober  soiilsearching  and  positive 
action  if  "we,  as  a  democratic  nation,  expect 
to  sxirvive  the  next  hundred  years. 

My  concern  for  our  survival,  as  the  prime 
example  of  a  democratic  nation,  lies  in  two 
areas : 

First,  what  appears  to  be  a  frenetic  com- 
pulsion to  create  more  and  more  super  agen- 
cies at  the  Federal  level  and. 

Second,  an  almost  total  lack  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  Congress. 

Quite  naturally  these  two  areas  are  closely 
Interrelated  in  terms  of  the  impact  on  the 
taxpayers. 

On  the  sybject  of  the  paranoia  causing 
the  creation  of  additional  Federal  Agencies, 
we  see  a  progressive  and  apparently  blind 
march  toward  a  dictatorship  as  these  agen- 
cies are  allowed  to  Increase  their  power  and 
control. 

The  EPA,  ICC,  PPC,  OSHA,  to  name  a  few 
of  some  three  thousand  agencies,  created 
for  some^^al  or  assumed  deficiency  in  our 
society,  have  Increased  their  powers  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  dictating  lifestyles  to 
the  American  people. 


Characteristically  Congress  is  considering 
the  creation  of  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency,  obviously  to  save  the  American  pub- 
lic from  themselves. 

I  seriously  doubt  that  when  our  Founding 
Fathers  created  our  democracy  they  planned 
or  envisioned  the  cancerous  growth  In  num- 
bers and  authority  of  the  Federal  Agencies. 

It  seems  obvious  that  without  a  rational 
and  intelligent  effort  to  check  this  process, 
the  inevitable  end  is  the  acceptance  of  So- 
cialism and  eventually  a  Dictatorship.  Ironi- 
cally, this  may  be  the  end  result  of  all 
democracies.  ^ 

On  the  subject  of  Congressional  fiscal  ir- 
responsibility, I  can  only  conclude  that  there 
must  be  some  obscure  element  in  the  waters 
of  the  Potomac  that  causes  otherwise  pru- 
dent Congressmen  to  lose  their  sense  of  val- 
ues and  act  like  compulsive  spenders  with  a 
new  credit  card. 

It  doesn't  take  a  degree  in  economics  to 
see  that  the  continued  Increase  in  numbers 
of  Federal  agencies  and  the  Parkinsonian 
growth  and  authority  of  these  agencies 
coupled  with  a  paranoid  Congressional  com- 
pulsion to  spend  dollars  faster  than  we  can 
print  them  will  shortly  destroy  our  society. 

I  have  defended  our  way  of  life  through 
three  wars!  It  Is  ironic  that  the  only  power 
that  can  destroy  this  nation  Is  a  supposedly 
Informed,  dedicated,  patriotic  Congress.  Its 
a  danuied  shame  that  Congress  is  proceed- 
ing Post-haste. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  P.  Baldwin. 

Colonel.  USAF.  Ret. 


Mesa,  Asiz., 
May  26, 1975. 
Senator  Paul  J.  Fannin, 

Dirksen  Office  Building,  V.S.  Senateff^ash- 
ington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fannin:  Have  we  lost  the 
power-to  control  government  agencies? 

In  these  troubled  times  I  am  shocked  at 
the  outrageous  waste  of  Jobs  perpetuated  by 
federal  agencies.  Arbitrary  and  capricious 
decrees  are  so  upsetting  to  our  productivity 
that  our  economy  is  at  stake. 

Specifically  I  refer  to  agencies  like  the 
CAB,  DOT,  EPA,  FAA,  PXJC,  FDA,  ICC,  IRS, 
OSHA,  SEC,  etc.  While  we  cluck  our  tongues 
at  the  CIA  these  massive  bureaucracies  are 
eating  us  alive. 

An  example  is  the  lack  of  castings  due  to 
the  EPA  and  OSHA  shutdown  of  small  found- 
ries. Another  Is  the  cost  of  agency  required 
safety  and  emission  control  features  on  au- 
tomobiles. Still  to  be  discovered  is  the  $5000 
per  truck  cost  of  the  new  FMVSS  121 
standards. 

Sir,  I  urgently  solicit  your  Immediate  sup- 
port of  a  complete  reappraisal  of  each  agency. 
Outright  abolition  of  some  may  well  be  Jus- 
tified. Uncontrolled  tbese^^agencles  are  a 
threat  to  our  basic  freedom.  ^~"^v^ 

Those  candidates  with  the  most  aggressive 
plans  to  clean  up  this  mess  will  have  my 
vote.  I  also  pledge  my  personal  efforts  in 
their  behalf. 

I  apologize  for  the  length  of  this  letter.  I 
fear  I  am  keeping  you  from  getting  started. 
What  Is  your  plan  of  action? 
Sincerely, 

John  J.  Brunnzr,  m. 

April  1,  1975. 

Dear  Senator  Fannin:  We  are  becoming 
more  upset  dally  by  the  stupid  way  our  tax 
money  is  being  spent  by  you,  our  elected 
representatives.  Items  such  as : 

Grants  for  study  of  the  flight  character- 
istics of  the  Frlsbee,  the  body  scent  of  the 
Australian  aborigine,  the  mating  habits  of 
the  lobster  and  why  a  tricycle  Is  unsafe,  to 
name  a  few. 

The  regulations  on  trucking  that  require 
them  to  return  empty,  thereby  increasing  our 
costs  and  wasting  fuel. 


The  regulation  of  wages  paid  to  contractors 
and  labor,  required  by  the  Davis-Bacon  act, 
that  Inflate  the  cost  of  every  government 
building  project. 

Subsidies  for  this,  that  and  the  other — 
our  tax  money  being  pal<to  support  some- 
thing that  should  find  its  nbrmal  fair  market 
price  on  Its  own. 

Regulations  that  affect  each  of  us — such 
as  mandating  pUl  bottles  that  the  average 
person  can't  open,  seat  belts  and  Interlock 
systems  on  cars  that  force  the  unwilling  to 
disconnect  the  system  or  sit  on  buckled  belts. 
You  can  lead  a  horse  to  water,  but  you  can't 
make  him  drink — or  have  you  all  forgotten 
that? 

The  Fair  Trade  Law,  that  only  adds  to  the 
consumer  cost. 

The  CAB,  ^at  establlshes^hlgher  fares  by 
Intra-state  carriers  than  the  uncontrolled 
Inter-state  carriers  charge  on  the  same  route. 
From  what  I  hear  and  read,  there  are  far 
too  many  regulations  on  business,  not  Just 
the  product,  but  in  the  many  and  varied 
reports  required  by  each  department  and 
division  of  government. 

Government  of  the  US,  as  we  see  it,  was 
Intended  to  co-ordinate  laws  between  the 
states,  provide  for  the  common  defense  and 
provide  a  co-ordinating  body  to  deal  with 
other  governments.  I  can't  believe  It  was 
meant  to  control  each  and  every  action  of 
.  our  dally  lives,  require  us  to  pay  unneces- 
sarily Inflated  prices  for  products  or  to  grow 
I  to  the  extent  it  has — a  vast,  self-sustaining 
'  bureaucracy  that  makes  work  for  itself 
through  regulations  *ou  perhaps  never  in- 
tended or  by  requiring  reports  that  nobody 
uses.  When  are  you  and  your  associates  ever 
going  to  reduce  the  size  of  government  by 
eliminating  no  longer  useful  laws,  depart- 
ment and  regulations?  When  do  we  return 
to  the  original  Idea  of  a  Republic?  Why  do 
we  merely  keep  adding  to  government — per- 
sonnel, buildings,  costs  and  spending?  How 
can  you  defend  such  an  astronomical  in- 
crease in  your  staff  alone?  How  can  you  Jus- 
tify a  constant  deficit  in  the  federal  budget — 
and  then  wonder  why  weihave  inflation  and 
Interest  rates  so  high  we  ^h't  afford  to  buy 
a  home?  When  are  we  going  to  stop  pouring 
money  down  rath^es  long  after  the  need  for 
that  program  exflfe?  When  will  we  get  gun 
control,  at  least  registration  of  pistols?  When 
will  you  and  your  associates  start  acting 
for  the  good  of  the  United  States,  the  people 
and  the  party,  in  that  order? 
Sincerely, 

,  J.  L.  Van  Volkenburch, 

/  Jane  W.  Van  Volkenburch. 

[  Placstait,  Ariz., 

The  \PREsroENT, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Prestoent:  I  was  greatly  inter- 
ested to  read,  in  the  enclosed,  of  the  almost 
endless  list  of  mind-boggling  grants,  gifts, 
loans  and,  quite  bluntly,  blatant  rip-offs  of 
our  tax  dollars. 

If  any  of  the  listed  expenditures  had  any 
sound  basis  of  reason,  I  might,  in  a  fit  of 
drunken  magnanltalty,  feel  slightly  benevo-  . 
lent  toward  it.  But.  who  in  heU  really  has 
the  slightest  necessity  for  knowing  all  there 
is  to  know  about  the  semen  of  the  Ceylon 
elephant?  Except  of  course,  a  female  Ceylon 
elephant  and  S.  Dillon  Ripley.  Be  that  as  it 
may.  the  fact  is  our  Government  has  yet  to 
collect  one  crying  dime  in  income  taxes  from 
iTfceylon  elephant. 

I  am  damned  sick  and  tired  of  financing 
some  silly  egg-head's  "study"  of  a  Paklstan- 
lan  poUy-wog's  nest  buUding  architecture.  I 
have  had  it  with  providing  free  rides  for  every 
s.o.b.  to  do  "their  thing."  I  don't  give  one 
hoot-in-hell  if  the  wife  of  every  military  man 
in  the  world  is  flat-chested^.  I  reaUy  believe 
we  could  have  tottered  afCongBTLssfully  igno- 
rant of  a  carefully  researfilied  and  Indexed 
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"History  of  Comic  Books"  with  a  price  tag 
of  971.000.00.  I  believe  I  could  have  come  up 
with  the  .rather  un-startling  revelation  that 
mothers  prefer  "no-iron"  clothes  for  kids 
without  spending  $113,417.00.  I  would  be 
willing  to-  bet  that  kids  started  falling  off  of 
tricycles  right  after  Isaac  Newton  invented 
the  law  of  gravity  and;  if  old  Isaac  had  the 
$19,300.00  he  probably  would  have  Invented 
several  other  usieful  things  to  go  along  with 
gravity. 

As  for:  theMJance  Advisory  Panel,  the 
Board  of  Tea  Tasters,  the  Federal  Fire  Coun- 
cil, ad  infinitum;  ah  come  on  now!  Can't  we 
be  trusted  to  make  up  our  own  minds  about 
^what  kind  of  dance  we  dance,  if  any?  I  figure 
my  taste  for  tea  is  about  as  good  as  anyone 
elses'.  Do  we  really  get  a  beneficial  cost  re- 
turn from  a  councU  which  hasn't  done  any- 
thing and  has  only  met  twice  since  1968? 
The  study  by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion which  concluded  that  48%  of  all  Amer- 
icans believe  in  the  devil  leaves  me  feeling 
somewhat  "so  what."  However,  if  there  are 
that  many  of  us,  perhaps  we  should  develop 
some  sort  of  sophisticated  "anti-devel"  de- 
fense system. 

The  same  goes  for  all  the  rest  of  the  in- 
sanity referred  to  in  the  article.  I  protest  in 
the  strongest  possible  terms  the  obligation 
of  funds  furthering  these  projects!  Stop  au- 
thorizing these  types  of  Irrelevant  and  un- 
productive lunacy  and  do  it  now!  Start  with 
withdrawing  every  dime  of  funds  for  these 
dandy  things  and  then  go  from  there.  There 
must  be  hundreds  more  of  the  same  type 
burled  within  oiu"  bureaucratic  structure 
that  are  also  going  merrily  along  studying 
the  sex  drive  of  the  three-toed  Albanian  bull 
aphid,  for  example. 

What  in  hell  is  going  on  up  there?  Is 
everybody  "out-to-lunch"?  Isn't  there  a  grain 
of  sanity  or  a  glimmer  of  logic  left?  The 
problems  feeing  our  country  should  bring 
out  the  concept  of  "first  things  first."  /It  Is 
extremely  difficult  for  me  to  believe  very 
many  of  the  items  mentioned  are  going  to 
go  very  far  toward  curing  our  present  situa- 
tion. How  much  longer  and  for  how  many 
more  millions  do  we  go  on  being  taken  by 
people  who  should  l>e  doing  something  pro- 
ductive? Productive,  not  "nice  to  kliow"! 
Problem  solving,  not  "busy  work"! 

I  am  about  as  mad  as  a  bear  with  a  sore 
foot  over  our  foreign  aid  give-away  already. 
Having  these  kinds  of  Insanity  laid  on  me 
really  tears  me  a  new  one!  After  reading  the 
article,  I  was  ready  and  willing  to  punch 
somebody  out,  kick  the  cat,  throw  rocks  at 
the  neighbor's  kids,  plant  crab-grass  in  the 
church  lawn,  mutter  vast  obscenities  and 
stand  In  my  front  yard  and  scream,  "DEAR 
GOD,  ain't  there  any  common  sense  left  any- 
where in  my  country  anymore?" 

Incidentally,  a  big  bouquet  and  three  "bip- 
hip-hoo-rays"  for  Mr.  Jubal  Hale.  We  could 
use  considerably  more  of  his  belated  honesty 
scattered  liberally  here  and  there. 

One  last  question.  Who  Is  Erica  Jong,  and 
was  her  "controversial  novel"  so  Important 
as  to  Justify  a  AS.OOO.OO  Federal  grant? 
Respectfully, 

James  B.  Sweeney. 

Federal  Spendinc  Is  Extravaoant  and  Ottem 
Downright  Absurb 

(By  Donald  Lambro) 

WASHiNGTbN.— Wasteful  federal  sjiending, 
like  sinful  living,  has  been  condemned  by 
politicians  since  the  days  of  George  Wash- 
ington. 

Yet  It  can  be  found  proliferating  at  an  as- 
tounding rate  in  every  major  agency  of  gov- 
ermnent. 

The  cost  of  taxpayers  runs  into  billions  of 
dollars  a  year. 

Complaints  of  needless  government  ex- 
travagance, especially  during  a  recession,  no 
longer  can  be  dismissed  as  the  sole  political 
preserve  of  conservatives.  Members  of  Con- 


gress who  represent  every  shade  of  party  and 
ideological  persuasion  are  protesting  waste- 
ful federal  spending. 

Among  the  classic  examples  frequently 
dted  by  critics  are: 

$342,000  for  Michigan  State  University  re- 
searchers to  ask  college  studentS'where,  when 
and  with  whom  they  have  had\>remarital 
sex. 

$100,000  for  mailing  sex  information  and 
condom  stamps  in  unmarked  envelopes  to 
lists  of  teenage  boys  considered  sexually  ac- 
tive. 

$13.9  million  annually  to  maintain  about 
300  military  golf  courses  around  the  world, 
and  millions  more  to  provide  free  face-lifts, 
breast  enlargements  and  other  cosmetic  oper- 
ations for  wives  of  American  military  per- 
sonnel. 

$13  million  a  year  for  chauffer-driven  lim- 
ousines used  by  800  bureaucrats. 

The  Government  has  given  the  Bedouins 
$17,000  for  a  dry-cleaning  plant.  It  has  spent 
$71,000  to  complete  a  history  of  comic  l>ooks. 
$5,000  to  analyze  violin  varnish,  $19,300  to 
find  out  why  children  fall  off  tricycles,  and 
$113,417  to  discover  that  most  mothers  pre- 
fer no-iron  children's  clothing. 

Erica  Jong  got  a  $5,000  federal  grant  to 
^ite  her  controversial  novel  "Fear  of  Fly- 
ing." 

Some  persons  reason  that  government  has 
grown  so  big  and  costly  in  recent  years  that 
some  waste  Is  inevitable.  But  in  drawing  up 
its  annual  budget  requests,  the  executive 
branch  has  made  few  attempts  to  weed  out 
clearly  unnecessary  or  ineffective  programs. 

Congress  has  done  even  less. 

Finding  agencies  like  Hale's  Is  not  difficult. 
Getting  rid  of  them  is,  as  two  young  and  ag- 
gressive aides  to  freshmati  Sen.  Patrick 
Leahy,  D-Vt.,  discovered.    / 

On  Leahy's  orders.  Jack  Ewing  and  Bill 
Wachtel  worked  full  time  uncovering  agen- 
cies and  programs  that  should  have  been 
eliminated  long  ago. 

They  found,  for  example,  that  the  Federal 
Fire  CouncU  had  done  nothing  for  more  than 
seven  years,  yet  automatically  received 
$70,000  yearly. 

The  Council  has  bounded  from  agency  to 
agency  since  its  creation  in  1936  to  coor- 
dinate government  fire  prevention  regula- 
tions. From  1968  to  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  Ewing  and  Wachtel  discovered,  the 
council  met  only  once,  or  perhaps  twice. 

Still,  its  full-time  executive  director  and 
secretary  managed  to  spend  at  least  $67^ 
a  year. 

"They  mailed  out  some  publication^  con- 
taining pictures  of  fires,  but  other  than  that 
they   didn't   do  anything,"  Ewing  said. 

Amazingly,  the  two  newcomers  met  with 
resistance  when  they  reported  this  dis- 
covery to  a  Senate  Appropriations  subcom- 
mittee. The  subcommltte  had  alreadjt  blind- 
ly approved  a  bill  containing  funds  cb  keep 
the  do-nothing  fire  council  alive  for  an- 
other year. 

Members  were  unswayed  by  the  Ewlng- 
Wachtel  argument  that  the  council  should 
be  kUled. 

Leahy  will  toy  to  abolish  the  agency  with 
an  amendment  to  the  appropriations  bill 
Wben  it  reaches  the  Senate  fioor. 

Ewing  and  Wachtel  repeatedly  found  in- 
stances of  overlapping  and  duplication,  in- 
cluding not  one  but  five  water  research  agen- 
cies scattered  throughout  the  government. 

They  are  also  conducting  an  exhaustive  in- 
vestigation of  the  government's  more  than 
1,200  advisory  committees,  which  Include  a 
plant  variety  protection  board,  the  board  of 
tea  tasters,  and  the  dance  advisory  panel. 

Leahy  is  one  of  the  few  members  of  Con- 
gress to  try  to  uncover  and  eliminate  useless 
programs.  Another  is  Sen.  William  Proxmire, 
D-Wis.,  who  has  built  his  political  career  on 
the  issue. 

Neither  has  gotten  very  far. 

One  good  reason  is  that  too  few  other  l^ls- 


lators,  eq>eclally  those  doling  out  tax  funds, 
have  the  time,  energy  or  ciirioslty  to  chal- 
lenge the  bureaucrats'  arguments  that  their 
programs  are  important  and  necessary.  Thus : 
Although  there  has  been  no  draft  since 
1973,  the  Selective  Service  continues  to  spend 
$45  million  a  year,  with  2.600  persons  on  its 
payroll  in  Washington  and  at  3,000  local 
draft  boards. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  spends 
millions  to  find  out,  among  other  things, 
wlietber  chimpanzees  can  be  taught  to  talk 
and  what  Is  passionate  love  One  NSF  survey 
concluded  that  48  per  cent  of  all  Americans 
believe  in  the  devil. 

The  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corp. 
which  Insiu-es  American  corporations  abroad, 
gave  a  $415,000  loan  to  a  $150-per-day  pleas- 
ure resort  for  the  wealthy  in  Haiti. 

The  National  Institute  of  Education  has 
spent  millions  on  studies  like  "How  Children 
Form  Peer  Groups"  and  "The  Learning  Dif- 
ferences in  Infants-nnd  Toddlers." 

The  Agriculture  Department  conducts  sur- 
vejre  for  various  farm  corporations  on  "Con- 
sumers' Preferences  for  Fresh  Tomatoes"  and 
"Men's  Attitudes  Toward  Cotton."        < 

The  Smithsonian  Institution's  cultural  re- 
Be&rth  program  spends  millions  in  U.S.-held 
foreign  currencies  to  study  such  esoteric 
topics  as  the  Indian  whistling  duck,  wild 
boars  in  Pakistan  and  Yugoslav  tobacco. 

The  women's  bureau  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment costs  about  $2  million  a  year  to  run.  A 
spokesman  said  it  is  mostly  a  referral  agency, 
passing  on  information  developed  by  others 
in  the  department.  Also,  it  lobbies  heavily  for 
the  equal  rights  amendment. 

Among  the  arguments  in  defense,  the  Se- 
lective Service  says  it  must  maintain  ma- 
chinery for  the  draft  should  volunteer  forces 
prove  inadequate  in  the  event  of  a  major 
military  emergency. 

S.  Dillon  Ripley,  secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian, said  research  on  skulls  in  Egypt,  the 
semen  of  the  Ceylon  elephant  and  other  pro- 
jects are  "essential  to  (scientific)  progress, 
and  it  ill  serves  mankindjto^ridicule  serious 
research  without  full  uroirstandljig  of  its 
objectives." 

National  Science  Foundation  researchers 
suggest  that  a  better  understanding  of  why 
people  fall  in  love  might  be  useful  in  re- 
ducing the  tllvorce  rate. 

A  Pentagon  spokesman  said  free  breast  en- 
largements tor  wives  of  military  personnel 
keeps  Navy  surgeons'  skills  in  plastic  surgery 
^ills  from  "getting  rusty." 

Nearly  everyone  in  Washington  agrees  that 
federal  i^endlng  has  been  uncontrolled  for 
decades,  so  Congress  recently  established  a 
budget  control  committee  to  bring  spending 
more  in  line  with  revenues. 

It's  a  tough  Job.  The  legislators  are  wrest- 
ling with  a  target  budget  of  $367  billion  for 
fiscal  1976,  while  President  Ford  estimates 
next  year's  proposed  budget  will  pass  the 
$400  billion  mark. 

The  projected  deficit  this  year  could  exceed 
$80  billion,  and  the  interest  on  the  national 
debt  alone  Is  costing  taxpayers  mac^  than 
$30  billion  a  year.  f- 


J.  B.  Tile  Co.. 
Salt  Lake  Citt,  Utah, 

January  26,  1976. 
Jim    HiNi"tH, 
Senator  Paul  Fannin, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,    D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hinish:  Thank  you  for  your  call 
relative  to  my  letter  to  Mr.  Melgard  of  the 
U.S.  Chaniber  of  Commerce.  My  letter  to  him 
in  essence  was  as  follows : 

The  Prohlbltljfe  Section  of  the  recently 
passed  Employment  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act,  Sections  406  &  407,  are  causing 
us  great  concern. 

We  have  a  retirement  Profit  Sharing  Trust 
Fund  operating  through  our  Company.  It 
was  approved  by  governmental  agencies  con- 
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cerned  and  has  been  functioning  for  several 
years  In  full  accordance  with  the  law.  We 
have  had  several  of  our  employees  retire  or 
terminate  and  as  of  yet  have  fulfilled  every 
single  commitment  In  paying  their  accumu- 
lated funds. 

Our  Insurance  agent  and  our  attorney  have 
both  told  us  our  program  Is  In  Jeopardy  be- 
cause of  the  E.R.I.S.  M^t.  We  have  bought 
ground  and  buMt  buildings  and  the  real 
estate  Is  owned  By  the  Profit  Sharing  Fund. 
J.  B.  Tile  Company  does  lease  from  the  Profit 
Sharing  Fund  at  a  Market  Lease  Rates.  In 
past  years  all  this  has  been  approved  by 
I.R.S.  The  Company  Advisors  mentioned 
above  tell  us  that  ^e  must  divest  ourselves 
of  these  assets  where  10 '^i  or  more  are  used 
by  the  parent  Compai5>i-^  the  past  this  has 
been  the  very  thing  that"h«sserved  to  en- 
sure stability  and  liquidity  oftlJe-tuaiL_JTie 
investment  has  been  sound.  The  Parent  Com- 
pany has  been  solvent  for  many  years  and 
this  lease  Income  to  the  Fund  is  actually 
the  very  item  that  pays  the  retirement  bene- 
fits without  Jeopardizing  the  principle  value 
of  the  fund. 

Another  hazard  of  the  new  law  is  In  the 
liability  placed  upon  the  Trustee.  In  essence 
it  gives  a  shareholder  the  right  to  sue  if  in 
his  opinion  the  Trustee  ha»  not  made  proper 
Investment  of  funds.  The  pas^  few  years  have 
taught  us  that  the  experts  qan  not  Judge 
proper  investments  with  any  accuracy.  We  do 
feel  that  a  history  of  honest  administration 
Should  carry  a  burden  of  weight  in  deter- 
mining futvu-e  of  the  Profit  Sharing  Fund. 

If  we  should  be  required  to  Divest,  as 
noted  above,  the  Profit  Sharing  Fund  of  this 
Company  would  probably  have  to  be  discon- 
tinued thereby  defeating  the  very  intent  of 
the  program.  Those  of  this  Company  who 
have  retired  or  found  reason  to  terminate, 
have  had  the  security  of  this  program.  Those 
of  us  still  in  it  would  like  the  same  future 
privilege  without  governmental  Interference. 

We  have  heard  on  the  news  that  the 
Teamsters  Union  has  a  similar  problem  In 
connection  with  the  Alaska  Pipeline  project. 
The  news  also  reported  that  they  have  asked 
for  exemption  from  the  Divestment  Require- 
ments of  the  law. 

We  would  appreciate  any  information  that 
you  can  give  us  or  help  to  keep  our  fund  as 
intended  and  governmentally  approved  from 
Its  inception.  We  do  not  want  to  lose  it,  we 
do  not  feel  that  Divestment  will  sefve  any 
purpose  but  to  cause  discontinuance  of  the 
program.  We  have  heard  of  so  many  Com- 
panies who  have  taken  that  route  because  of 
the  law.  We  do  feel  that  we  are  entitled  to  a 
secure  retirement  fund  without  Government 
meddling  as  long  as  it  fully  meets  require- 
ments \^f  the  approved  by-laws. 

Thank  you,  again,  for  a  listening  ear. 
Sincerely, 

Blain   S.   Gailey, 

Vice  President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Maryland  is  rec- 
ognized under  his  order  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 


REGULATION  AND  ITS  EFFECT  ON 
CONSUMERS 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  for  allowing 
me  to  use  my  time  at  this  poirt  in  our 
colloquy,  and  also  to  thank  him  for 
being  the  leader  in  putting  this  discus- 
sion together.  I  agree  that  certainly  the 
people  of  this  country  are  becoming 
tremendously  overburdened  with  regu- 
latory impositions.  It  is  incumbent  upon 
all  of  us  to  recognize  this  additional 
burden  that  is  being  placed  on  the 
American  taxpayer  and  to  see  if  we  can 
do  something  about  getting  control  over 
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the  regulatory  agencies  and  make  them 
recognize  that  they,  too,  must  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  people  of  this  country. 
As  they  Impose  regulations  they  must  be 
mindful  of  the  kind  of  costs  and  the  kinds 
of  burdens  that  they  are  placing  on  citi- 
zens in  our  society. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  feeling,  as  I 
travel  around  the  State  of  Maryland, 
that  the  Increasing  burdens  of  Govern- 
ment regulation  have  become  a  priority 
concern  of  our  citizens,  and  thus  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  Senate  is  now  rec- 
ognizing this  concern  and  moving, 
through  this  colloquy,  as  well  as  through 
legislation,  to  give  attention  to  this  seri- 
ous drag  on  our  economy. 

For  many  years.  Congress  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  general  apparently 
believed  that  the  only  way  to  measure  the 
"cost"  of  a  particular  Federal  program 
was  to  calculate  Its  direct  Federal  budg- 
etary impact.  Nowhere  did  we  calculate 
the  indirect  cost  of  governmental  pro- 
grams on  consimiers  in  terms  of  higher 
prices  for  the  goods  and  services  they 
buy.  Thus,  we  invbked  a  "hidden  tax" 
and  shifted  its  payment  from  taxpayer  to 
consumer.  Nobody  remembered  that  the 
taxpayer  and  the  consumer  happen  to  be 
the  same  person. 

As  a  result,  the  inflation  which  our 
Nation  has  experienced  in  recent  years 
has  not  only  developed  because  of  unwise 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies,  but  in  large 
mea^vre  is  due  to  governmental  actions 
whk;JW>^ve  increased  the  cost  of  produc- 
tiopand  thus  raised  the  prices  for  prod- 
ucts and  services. 

I  might^dd  too,  that  the  regiilatory 
agencies  are  not  the  only  contributors  to 
this  inflationary  spiral.  Congress,  time 
and  a^ain,  has  done  its  part  to  raise 
prices  to  consumers.  The  best  example  I 
know  of  relates  to  the  automobile  seat- 
belts.  In  an  effort  to  save  Americans 
from  themselves,  we  mandated  a  re- 
quirement that  aU  automobiles  h^d  to 
be  equipped  with  a  device  which  prevent- 
ed a  car  from  starting  imtil  the  seatbelt 
was  engaged.  By  doing  so.  we  added  $100 
to  the  price  of  a  new  car.  Later,  as  a 
result  of  constituent  reaction,  we  saw 
the  folly  of  our  actions.  But  because  we 
failed  to  initially  measure  the  costs  of 
this  proposal,  the  new  car  consumer  was 
forced  to  unnecessarily  spend  $100. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  yield  for  a  moment  en  that 
point? 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  When  I  was  Governor  of 
Wyoming,  I  succeeded  Senator  Fannin 
who,  prior  to  his  entrance  into  the  Sen- 
ate, was  Governor  of  Arizona.  Both  he 
and  I  served  successive  terms  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Highway  Safe- 
ty for  the  National  Governors  Confer- 
ence. 

The  fact  is  that  more  than  50  percent 
of  all  of  the  deaths  on  the  highways  in 
America  result  from  drunken  drivers. 
Ralph  Nader,  as  well  as  every  other 
American,  ought  to  know  that  fact.  But 
there  are  not  very  many  headlines  to  be 
made  in  trying  to  go  from  State  capital 
to  State  capital  to  State  capital  trying 
to  sell  a  safety  program  in  respective 
State  legislatures,  as  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  knows.  I  just  wanted  to  point 
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out  that  he  is  dead  right  on  this  point. 
If  we  wanted  to  do  something  about 
highway  safety,  the  most  important 
single  thing  we  could  do  would  be  to 
forget  all  of  the  junk  we  have  imposed 
on  the  American  people  In  the  way  of 
extra  costs  and  extra  nuisances  and  get 
at  the  guy  who  is  causing  the  trouble, 
the  drunken  driver. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  for  his  observation. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  point  out  that 
sometime  ago  I  received  a  very  percep- 
tive letter  on  that  point  from  one  of  my 
constituents  which  I  think  appropriate 
to  read  at  this  point.  This  came  from  a 
constituent  in  Cecil  County,  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  Maryland: 

Dear  Senator:  I  do  wish  you  people  In 
Washington  would  let  me  do  some  things 
myself.  Please,  won't  your  bureaucrats  stop 
this  believing  they  know  what's  good  for 
me? 

I  refer  to  the  car  I've  Just  bought.  Now  I 
believe  seat  belts  are  good,  but  when  your 
people  put  together  a  darn  network  that 
prevents  the  car  from  starting  unless  worn, 
you've  gone  too  far. 

The  dealer  fastened  me  in  and  I  took  off 
for  home,  stopping  at  the  grocery.  I  set  the 
groceiry  bags  on  the  seat — the  easiest  place 
to  reach.  No  start.  Strap  groceries  In?  Won't 
wMTc. 

So  I  finally  set  groceries  on  floor.  What 
If  it's  my  daughter  in  law  and  poor  baby? 
Set  the  kid  on  thtfloor? 

So  I  get  hon^  drive  in  drive  and  stop. 
Then  I  have  to  lift  heavy  groceries  up  off 
floor  instead  of  down  off  seat.  My  sacroiliac 
Is  still  complaining.  Anyway,  I  carried  the 
groceries  in  the  house  and  went  out  to  piSt 
car  in  garage. 

I  had  to  entangle  myself  in  these 
darn  nets  to  start  the  s.o.b.  to  run  20  feet  to 
the  garage. 

How  much  more  do  you  people  think  is 
for  my  own  good? 

The  car  now  has  200  miles  on  it  and  al- 
ready the  circuits  are  messed  up.  Can't  play 
radio  when  sitting  in  car  on  parking  lot 
waiting  for  wife.  Why?  The  gd  buzzer 
won't  go  off.  The  red  warning  light  stays  on 
while  car  Is  running. 

I've  decided  if  we  ever  want  anything 
completely  screwed  up  leave  it  to  a  bureau- 
crat appointed  thru  Congress. 

Very  truly. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  point  out  I  think 
this  letter  speaks  very  perceptively  to  the 
problems  we  are  talking  about  today. 

At  the  present  time,  it  is  estimated  that 
Federal  paperwork  costs  American  busi- 
nesses $18  billion  per  year.  The  Federal 
Government  has  created  over  9,000  forms 
including  tax  and  banking  forms,  re- 
quiring some  130  million  man-hours  per 
year  to'fiU  out,  and  costing  $1.7  billion 
per  year  just  to  file  and  store  these 
forms  once  they  are  filled  out. 

Small  businessmen  are  particularly 
hard  hit  by  these  regulations  because 
these  are  the  people  who  are  least  likely 
to  be  able  to  afiford  outside  help,  and 
the  most  likely  to  need^ltr- 

I  certainly  do  not  tvant  to  deny  that 
some  of  these  regulations  and  informa- 
tion-gathering efforts  are  necessary  and 
valuable  to  Government.  But  is  it  neces- 
sary for  a  "mom  and  pop"  grocery  store 
with  an  annual  gross  income  of  less  than 
$30,000  to  fill  out  52  tax  forms  in  just  1  . 
year?  Is  it  necessary  for  firms  employ- 
ing less  than  50  people  to  fill  out  as  many 
2.S  70  or  80  forms  in  just  1  year? 
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I  do  not  think  so.  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress can  and  must  do  something  to 
l^wer  the  Federal  regulatory  burden  on 
our  economy,  and  particularly  small 
business.  V 

Last  October,  S^iator  Laxalt  and  I 
conducted  hearings  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  regarding  Fed- 
eral reporting  and  recordkeepiiuh->as 
it  effects  small  business.  Witness  feter 
witness  gave  us  "horror"  stories  of  th^ 
economic  impact  Federal  regulations^ 
have  on  his  or  her  business. 

For  instances,  one  witness  testified  that 
his  school,  which  employs  22  persons, 
spends  12  percent  of  their  net  profit  on 
professional  assistance  to  provide  infor- 
mation to  the  Federal  Government.  In 
order  to  pay  for  this  revenue  loss,  the 
school  has  to  increase  its  tuition  $20  per 
student  just  to  pay  for  all  the  govern- 
mental paperwork. 

Another  Maryland  businessman,  a  con- 
tractor, said  he  had  to  pay  someone  $10,- 
400j}er  yejtf  just  to  do  Federal  pasToll 
reporting  f*  a  $1.8  million  project. 

A  Maryland  truck  company  owner  re- 
ported that  Ite  had  to  file  ICC  quarterly 
reports  of  4  to  8  pages  and  a  yearend 
report  of  75  pages.  He  also  said  that 
the  trucking  industry  came  under  42 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Another  Mai^^land  small  company  has 
added  about  $50,000  to  their  payroll  costs 
to  hire  people  solely  to  administer  and 
control  new  Federal  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  Congress  must 
start  leveling  with  the  American  people 
regarding  governmental  actions  which 
have  an  infiationary  impact.  We  must 
require  that  an  "economic  impact  state- 
ment" accompany  each  and  every  legis- 
lative proposal  which  comes  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  or  Senate,  and  we  must  also 
require  that  Federal  regulatory  agencies 
file  the  same  "economic  impact  state- 
ment" before  implementing  their  regula- 
tions. By  doing  this,  we  will  be  in  a  much 
bgtter  position  to  weigh  the  costs  as  well 
-""^  the  benefits  of  any  proposed  action 
before  that  action  is  taken.  We  will,  for 
the  first  time,  know  exactly  how  much 
our  activities  are  costing  the  American 
public,  not  only  in  terms  of  Federal 
spending,  but  also  how  much  it  is  costing 
them  to  buy  goods  and  services  which  are 
affected  by  Government  regulations. 

Mr.  President,  to  accomplish  some- 
thing in  this  direction,  last  week  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  we  are  calling  the  Federal 
Regulatory  Review  Act  of  1976,  in  which 
we  would  require  that  the  Federal  regu- 
latory agencies,  before  implementing  a 
regulation,  send  the  same  to  Congress, 
giving  each  House  a  period  of  60  days  to 
veto  that  regulation  if  we,  in  our  good 
judgment,  think  it  is  contrary  to  the  na- 
tional interest. 

This  legislation  would  also  require  that 
an  economic  review  statement  outlining 
the  cost,  not  just  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment but  also  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  to  Individual  consumers  and 
others  affected  by  the  regulation,  be  in- 
cluded in  the  material  accompanying  the 
regulation  sent  to  Congress  for  review. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  we 
were  doing  research,  Mr.  President,  on 
the  impact  of  the  Federal  Register  on 
the  average  citizen,  when  we  got  out  the 
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copies  of  the  Federal  Register  for  1975, 
we  foimd  that  the  Federal  Register  for 
1975  consisted  of  60,000  pages.  Those 
60.000  pages  contained  309  new  regula- 
tions, 7,000  amendments  to  existing  reg- 
ulations, and  3,000  other  regulatory 
dociunents. 

Imagine  the  burden  that  this  is  im- 
posing upon  individual  citizens  and  busi- 
nessmen and  women  in  our  society,  Mr. 
President,  who  have  to  page  through 
those  60.000  pages  because  if  they  do  not, 
if  they  do  not  make  themselves  aware  of 
the  .regulations  that  are  applicable  to 
them  in  their  individual  capacities  or  to 
their  individual  businesses,  they  are  sub- 
ject to  fine  by  the  regulatory  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  are  imposing 
an  intolerable  cost  on  the  people  of  this 
country  by  confounding  and  confusing 
the  regulatory  process,  and  I  think  it  is 
incumbent  upon  us  to  recognize  this 
burden  we  are  placing  on  tlie  American 
people,  and  to  provide  sor^  concerted 
effort  to  see  if  we  cannot  bring  some 
order  out  of  this  chaotic  condition  being 
created  by  the  unlimited  opportimities 
we  have  given  the  regulatory  agencies  to 
intrude  upon  the  lives  of  the  citizens  of 
this  country,  and  bring  some  relief  to 
them  from  the  amoimt  of  the  cost  being 
imposed  on  them  in  the  way  of  unneces- 
sary paperwork. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  for  a  very  provocative 
statement,  bringing  out  specific  instances 
of  what  is  happening  in  regulatory  areas 
and  the  costs  involved.  We  hear  many 
comments  about  these  agencies,  £M^d  of 
course,  we  know  in  a  general  way  the  cost 
involved,  but  to  have  such  specific  in- 
formation, and  to  realize  that  this  is 
required  of  the  people  of  this  coimtry, 
and  that  they  are  placed  in  a  position 
where  they  must  furnish  all  this  in- 
formation, I  think  is  very  useful  to  know. 

And  for  what?  For  naught,  in  many 
instances.  I  know  that  the  Senator  is  very 
much  interested  in  what  is  happening  in 
his  own  State,  and  he  has  brought  out^ 
instances  where  the  various  provisions  of 
govenmient  regulations  have  cost 
immense  sums  of  money  to  his  constit- 
uents. 

Many  times  the  agencies  have  been 
called  to  task  because  they  have  rtiSAe 
these  requirements  of  the  businessman, 
particularly  the  small  businessman.  He  is 
usually  the  one  who  suffers  most  because 
he  does  not  have  the  facilities  to  handle 
the  forms  and  all  the  different  papers 
that  must  be  compiled  to  comply  with 
the  law's  provisions. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
has  brought  out  very  forcefully  how  this 
is  a  waste  of  money.  But  when  we  called 
on  the  agencies  to  explain  the  reasons 
for  their  specific  requirements,  we  were 
told  that  their  interpretation  of  the  law 
made  the  regulations  necessary.  We  went 
into  the  matter  further  and  foimd  out 
that  often  that  was  not  true  at  all;  this 
was  just  something  some  bureaucrat  had 
dreamed  up,  which  made  a  tremendous 
burden  for  the  operation  of  the  business. 
I  recall  the  instance  of  a  fuel  distributor 
who  was  supposed  to  tell  where  his  fuel 


was  being  utilized,  and  make  a  report 
monthly,  l^ally  he  was  told  that  it  was 
not  necessary  that  it  be  made  monthly, 
that  quarterly  was  sufficient,  but  the 
regulations  still  provide  for  monttily  re- 
porting. 

We  asked  the  agency  what  was  done 
with  these  reports,  and  we  were  told  they 
were  sent  to  various  committees  of  Con- 
gress. 

Well,  if  any  of  it  has  been  sent  to  the 
Interior  Committee,  it  certainly  has  not 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  any 
Senator  on  the  committee.  So  it  is  Just 
wasted  effort. 

So  I  congratulate  the  Senator.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  else  has  brought  out  so 
specifically  and  forcefully  the  burden  on 
the  consumer  and  the  cost  involved. 
When  this  is  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  various  agencies,  perhaps  we  can  get 
some  action.  But  it  is  going  to  require 
legislation,  and  I  know  that  the  legisla- 
tion the  Senator  has  r^iewed  this  morn- 
ing would  accomplish  a  great  deal.  Not 
only  would  it  save  a  tremendous  amount 
of  money  in  the  costs  of  administration, 
but  also  a  tremendous  burden  on  the 
American  taxpayer  who  would  no  longer 
be  saddled  with  the  additional  work  to 
complete  all  these  forms. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  for  his  kind  remarks.  I  think 
this  is  a  matter  of  great  concern. 

I  think  we  also  have  need  to  bring  to 
light  the  duplicative  nature  of  the  regu- 
latory process  as  well.  I  came  across  a 
humorous  but  still  rather  pathetic  ex- 
ample of  the  duplication  that  takes  place 
among  the  regiilatory  agencies  recently, 
when  I  foimd  out  the  other  day  that  on 
construction  sites,  OSHA  wanted  backup 
beepers  on  trucks  used  on  construction 
sit^,  whole  lo  and  behold,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  challenged 
that  because  of  the  noise  of  the  beepers. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  that  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  would 
concern  itself  with  the  noise  of  beep>ers 
on  a  truck,  when  it  allows  aircraft  with 
noise  levels  that  far  exceed  those  which 
we  have  established  for  domestic  air- 
craft. I  think  this  example  illustrates  the 
effect  of  the  increasing  burden  of  regula- 
tions on  the  problems  of  our  overbur- 
dened citizens. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len). The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  has  expired.x 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  in  ao^ 
cordance  with  the  stipulations  as  far  as 
time  is  concerned,  this  morning  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClttre)  ,  wishes 
to  be  recognized.  / 

The   Senator   from   New   Tflork    (Mr. 
^Buckley)  had  time  reserved,  and  I  ask 
\manimous  consent  that  his  time  be  al- 
lotted to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  PRESlipING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
i;daho.  ^„^ 


REGULATORY  REFORM 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  is  necessarily  detained,  as  some  of 
the  others  are,  in  a  hearing  which  was 
■scheduled  for  this  hour,  and  we  were 
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somewhat  delayed  In  getting  started  on 
this  colloquy,  and  he  finds  it  Impossible 
to  get  here  at  this  particular  time,  but 
does  participate  In  this  colloquy  on  the 
time  that  he  can  make  available  from 
that  other  conflict. 

That  is  also  true  of  some  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  had  planned  to 
be  here  and  who  have  prepared  remarks 
that  are  a  part  of  the  colloquy  this  morn- 
ing on  regulatory  reform. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  we  have  been 
talking  about  the  necessity  for  regiila- 
tory  reform  'and  the  desirability  of 
changing  the  procedures  of  the  regula- 
tory process:  One  of  the  forgotten  In- 
stances In^all  of  this  has  been  the  im- 
pact upon  the  consimier. 

The  diversity  of  American  life  is  a  di- 
rect result  of  its  heritage  of  freedom  and 
it  is  the  cause  of  the  Nation's  high  stand- 
ard of  living.  Given  this  diversity,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  conflict  must  necessarily 
arise.  In  a  system  wWch  itself  is  based 
on  checks  and  balances,  there  is  bound 
to  be  a  certain  amount  of  compromise. 
Rarely  do  we  find  a  person  whose  Inter- 
ests are  considered  universally  para- 
mount. Such  a  person  is  the  "consimier." 
But  the  construction  which  makes  the 
consumer  the  beneficiarvpt-«H''THat  is 
good  is  exactly  what  militates  against  his 
ever  achieving  it. 

It  is  back  to  square  one.  Only  with  reg- 
ulation, each  person's  interests  must  be 
sorted  out  by  regulatory  agencies  whose 
innocent,  but  impossible,  task  is  to  please 
everyone  at  the  cost  of  everyone  else 
Everyone,  therefore,  is  the  victim.  Bu 
just  as  the  self-canceling  effect  of  mu 
legislation  has  never  mitigated  the  desii-e 
of  legislators  to  pass  laws,  neither  has 
the  self-canceling  effect  of  regulation 
ever  abated  the  zeal  of  the  regulators  to 
regulate. 

A  typical  example  Is  the  problem  of 
credit — who  gets  it  and  imder  what  cir- 
cumstances. The  purposes  of  the  Fair 
Credit  Billing  Act  Practices  and  the 
Equal  Opportunity  Credit  Act  are  to  in- 
sure credit  availability.  But  for  one  Idalfc 
comparjy  the  regulations  to  Implement 
these  acts  have  been  solely  responsible 
for  the  denial  of  credit  to  new  customers 
and  old  alike. 

This  company  found  that  under  the 
new  regulations  it  would  be  expected  to 
send  i>ut  a  two  page  statement  of  con- 
sume^ls  rights  every  6  months  to  each 
credit\ustomer  or  a  one  page  monthly 
summary  of  the  same  material.  The  com- 
pany determined  that  the  cost  require  an 
overall  price  increase  of  between  1  and 
2  percent  of  all  retail  items  sold,  thereby 
penalizing  eveK.  the  cash  customers.  A 
comoany  lav.yer  attended  a  semimr  on 
the  legi.'^lation.  He  was  told  by  a  lawyer 
for  the  Federal  Reserve  that  there  '.vere 
scms  parts  of  the  legislation  he  could 
not  exclain  and  further  erligiitment 
would  not  ocrur  until  alter  some  cases 
had  teeri  te^^t^d  \r\  muit.  The  fact  thnt 
this  experiment  c:,iild  cost  a  businessman 
1  percent  of  his  net  worth  or  5  years 
In  jail  did  not  seem  to  bother  him. 
Rather  than  t-ike  such  risks  itself  or 
penalize  its  customers,  the  company  took 
a  drastJf  step. 

I  would  like  to  read  a  brief  letter  they 
mailed  to  their  customers — Idaho  con- 


sumers— one  of  whom,  understandably 
irate,  thanked  Congress  for  making  his 
life  more  difiBcult.  The  letter  reads  as 
follows: 

Dea«  CTrsTO»«R:  Last  fall  the  Federal  Fair 
Credit  Billing  Practices  Act  and  the  Federal 
Equal  Opp<«^unlty  Credit  Act  became  law. 
Various  regulations  Implementing  these 
Acts  became  effective  on  different  dates  over 
the  n«xt  two  years. 

These  Acts  and  regulations  require  most 
retail  businesses  to  make  extensive  and  ex- 
pensive changes  in  their  retail,  consiimer 
credit  procedures.  For  most  retail  businesses, 
the  cost  of  these  changes  is  prohibitive. 

After  considerable  thought,  (name  of  com- 
pany omitted)  has  decided  that  it  is  not  fair 
to  pass  along  any  additional  cost  to  you, 
the  consumer,  nor  change  the  effective  and 
personal  service  we  have  always  provided. 
Therefore,  (the  company)  has  decided  to 
close  all  retail,  consumer  credit  charge  ac- 
counts effective  November  18,  1975. 

This  closure  Is  in  no  way  a  reflection  upon 
your  past  credit  performance,  which  has 
been  entirely  satisfactory,  nor  is  it  an  in- 
dication of  our  unwillingness  to  continue 
to  do  business  with  you.  All  retail  consumer 
sales  will  now  be  on  a  cash  basis. 

It  is  very  discouraging  to  us  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  making  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  provide  retail  consumer  credit 
services  to  our  customers  and  friends. 

The  end  result  therefore  of  this  com- 
bination of  legislation  and  regulation — 
and  remember  that  you  do  not  get  thr 
latter  without  the  former — changes  onlV 
one  thing.  Those  who  did  not  get  credit 
before  still  would  not  get  it.  But  those 
/who  forme^  received  It  will  no  Idpger 
do«,so.  If  you  cannot  equalize  the  situa- 
tion by  improving  it,  equalize  it  by  mak- 
ing everyone's  life  more  difBcult.  The 
thin  Une  between  discrimination  and 
choice  is  one  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  not  be  able  to  obscure.  Dis- 
dhmination  In  today's  usage  is  the  arbl- 
tfary  provision  for  some  citizens  over 
others,  along  lines  which  express  a  pref- 
erence for  or  a  dislike  of  certain  indi- 
•viduals  or  groups  for  equally  arbitrary 
reasons.  Choice  is  that  sort  of  decision 
necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  pre- 
determined goal— like  the  selling  of  mer- 
chandise— and  is  derived  from  it.  Only 
the  individual  can  determine  what 
choices  are  applicabh;  to  the  achievement 
of  this  goal — in  this  case  the  presenta- 
tion of  customer  service.  We  could  not 
have  a  clearer  instance  of  the  effect  of 
preemption  of  this  choice  by  Federal  ac- 
tions. K 

Small  businessmen  are  the  most  re- 
sponsive people  in  the  world  to  the  con- 
sumer. The  consumer  himself  acts  as 
regulator.  In  many  instances  where  the 
population  is  sparse  or  simply  in  the  in- 
terests of  good  business,  retailers  depend 
most  heavily  upon  return  business.  There 
is  simply  no  way  to  achieve  this  except 
by  satisfying  the  customer.  The  effect  of 
the  new  regulations  under  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act.  the  Fair  Credit  EiUm?  Act. 
and  the  Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act  is 
prcisely  to  reverse  thst  situation.  In- 
terposed between  the  retailer  and  the 
consumer  is  a  regulator  whose  usual  con- 
tribution is  to  gum  up  the  w^rks.  One 
of  my  constituents  complaine<p^ 

In  each  case  (of  additional  Regulation) . 
the  result  was  to  make  the  piece  of  paper 
the  consumer  receives  longer,  more  detailed 
and  less  comprehensible  than  the  form  it  re- 


placed. If  the  FTC  has  Its  way.  each  war- 
ranty will  have  a  little  law  course  on  con- 
sumer remedies  printed  right  on  It. 

Before  long  the  bureaucrats  and  the 
form  printers  will  comprise  more  than 
half  the  [>opulation.  Most  consumers  are 
not  disposed  to  wade  through  the  masses 
of  verbiage  which  Federal  regulators 
force  businessmen  to  send  to  consiuners 
and,  given  the  inability  of  the  average 
bureaucrat  to  write  the  English  language, 
they  would  not  understand  it  if  they  did. 
One  small  businessman  in  Idaho  com- 
plained to  me — 

We  could  simplify  the  forms,  shorten  them, 
make  them  easier  to  read  if  only  the  federal 
regulatory  agencies  didn't  forbid  us  from 
introducing  any  variation  into  them.  But 
a  lot  of  these  fon^  have  to  be  reproduced 
verbatim  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's 
language,  and  we  would  suffer  legal  penal- 
ties if  we  made  them  more  readable. 

In  some  cases  regulators  exhibit  a 
total  lack  of  knowledge  about  how  a  busi- 
ness actually  operates. 

Rules  require  warrantors  to  print  the 
notice  that  "The  retailer  has  a  copy  of 
the  complete  warranty  on  this  product. 
Ask  to  see  it,"  on  the  principal  display 
panel  of  the  package,  carton,  or  other 
product  container.  That  is  fine  for  a 
blender  but  what  do  you  do  with  a  tire? 
On  the  other  hand  the  manufacturer  of 
television  tubes  would  have  no  such 
trouble  complying  with  that  regulation, 
but  most  consumers  will  never  see  the 
box. 

A  further  perverse  effect  of  regulation 
Is  that  It  exhibits  an  almost  unfailing 
propensity  to  assist  precisely  the  party 
not  Intended  as  its  beneflciary.  If  a  small 
company  sells  its  own  products  and  re- 
tails those  of  a  larger  company,  both 
businesses  must  hire  lawyers  to  deter- 
mine how  to  comply  with  Federal  regula- 
tions. Big  companies  can  spread  the  cost 
over  a  larger  base  and  as  a  result  pass  cb 
less  of  a  price  Increase  per  imlt  to  the 
customer.  The  products  sold  by  big  busi- 
ness are  cheaper  and,  thei^ore,  more 
popular.  Guess  who  goes  out  of  business. 
As  ohe  Idaho  small  businessman  put  it. 
The  cost  of  printing  new  forms  is  largely 
in  setting  up  the  type.  The  Incremental  cost 
for  each  of  the  last  990,000  copies  of  a  new 
form  Is  much  less  than  the  average  cost  of 
each  of  the  first  10,000  copies  which  the 
small  busineseman  must  buy.  There  are 
enough  economies  of  scale  which  give  an 
economic  advantage  to  the  large  business 
over  the  small  business  without  the  federal 
government's  regulations  giving  this  aid 
to  the  creation  of  oligopolies. 

Putting  the  small  retailer  out  of  busi- 
ness means  narrowing  the  available 
choice  to  the  consumer  and  depriving 
him  of  that  personal  quality  character- 
istic of  small  operations. 

Mr.  President,  have  we  forgotten  that 
merchants  are  forced  to  pass  along  to 
the  consumer  the  costs  he  incurs  from 
Federal  regiilation?  .-inevitably,  there 
comes  a  point  when  those  excessive  costs 
are  a  greater  concern  to  the  consumer 
than  the  unscrupulous  businessman  he  is 
being  protected  from.  Form  printers  are 
not  the  only  ones  who  benefit  from  over- 
regulation.  So  do  the  lawyers. 

A  good  deal  of  high-priced  talent  is 
subsidized  by  the  constuner  for  whose 
supposed   benefit   the   incredible  com- 
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plexities  of  State  and  Federal  regulatloiu 
must  be  identified  for  compliance.  In  a 
State  neighboring  Idaho — one  in  which 
some  of  my  constituents  do  business  and 
make  purchases — certain  charges  must 
be  identified  as  "service  charges."  The 
Federal  Government  insists  that  they 
be  called  finance  charges.  Batteries 
of  lawyers  are  required  to  maneuver 
through  this  and  numerous  stanJlar  dlffi- 
ciilties.  Federal  interference  with  State 
law  Is  not  only  unconstltutlonaL  It  Is 
expensive. 

Lastly  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
take  issue  with  those  pe(9le  who  see  the 
regulatory  system  as  Intrinsically  good. 
I  think  that  the  opposite  Is  true.  Regiila- 
tion  Is  a  tool  to  be  used  sparingly  and  as 
a  last  recourse  and  should  be  subject  to 
constant  review.  It  Is  proving  Itself  much 
too  strong  a  medi5^e;  over  prescribed. 
with  serious  side  effects  and  one  which 
may  eventxially  kill  the  patient. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  wish  to  make  some  ob- 
servations with  respect  to  the  deepening 
morass  in  which  Americans  find  them- 
selves sinking  as  we  go  down  into  more 
and  more  iSosernment  regulation. 

The  Senato^  spoke  about  a  number  of 
areas,  and  I  recall  when  we  were  try- 
ing to  get  some  reasonable  amendments 
on  the  OSHA  bill.  Senator  Carl  Cumis 
led  the  fight  in  that  case.  He  went  over 
to  the  Library  of  Congress  to  get  all  the 
regulations  that  pertained  to  OSHA,  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act, 
which  practically  everyone  endorsed  and 
voted  for.  I  did.  I  have  not  read  it.  I 
would  not  vote  for  it  if  I  were  given 
the  opportunity  again  to  reconsider. 

Does  the  Senator  know  what  hap- 
pened? Senator  Curtis  found  out  that 
there  is  not  any  printed  copy  of  those 
regulations.  That  is  an  amazing  state- 
ment. It  is  amazing,  imtil  we  stop  to  un- 
derstand, as  CarlvCurtis  found  out,  that 
the  reason  why  they  are  not  printed  Is 
that  by  reference — by  reference  only — 
all  sorts  of  codes  and  standards  and 
guidelines  and  agreements  become^part 
of  those  regulations. 

When  Senator  Cxtrtis  went  to  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  he  asked  for  all  the 
material,  so  he  could  bring  it  over  physi- 
cally and  display  it  to  the  Members  of 
the  Senate,  in  order  that  they  might 
better  understand  what  he  was  talking 
about,  and  he  could  not  get  it.  Senator 
Carl  Curtis,  a  U.S.  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Nebraska,  could  not  take  from 
the  Library  of  Congress  the  laws  and 
latlons  that  tell  the  American  busi- 

gssman  what  he  hsis  to  do  to  comply 
the  law.  The  reason  the  Library  of 
>ess  gave  him  for  not  letting  him 
take  that  matec^l  from  the  Librsur,  to 
bring  it  to  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
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suflBcient  supply  so  as  to  permit  their 
being-taken  out  of  the  Library  ol  Con- 
gress. , 
•    Senator  Curtis  said : 

If  we  were  able  to  get  all  of  it,  how  much 
of  a  stack  would  it  be,  how  many  inches 
lilgh? 


ce,  ^ani 
in/ fat 


As  I  recall,  the  answer  was.  "It  would 
not  be  so  many  inches  high.  It  would  be 
a  stack  34  feet  high." 

We  have  been  trying  to  tell  the  farm- 
ers, the  ranchers,  the  plumbers,  and  ev- 
erybody else  what  to  do.  I  have  a  friend 
from  Casper,  Wyo.,  who  had  a  little  fur- 
niture store.  It  was  one  of  those  little  B£a 
and  Pa  stores.  He  had  one  lady,  67  years 
old,  who  had  been  working  for  about  30 
years.  The  OSHA  Inspector  came  in  and 
said,  "You  have  to  have  two  separate  toi- 
lets, and  you  have  to  have  a  couch."  So 
that  the  toilet  used  by  the  female  occu- 
pant of  this  store,  even  though  it  is  only  a 
wife,  has  a  couch  in  it.  Furthermore,  tiie 
toilet  seat  must  be  split. 

He  could  not  imderstand  why  the  thing 
must  be  ^lit.  I  did  not  understand, 
either.  I  found  out  about  2  months  later, 
when  I  was  talking  to  the  regional  ad- 
ministrator for  OSHA  in  Denver,  Colo. 
He  said,  "Iliat  is  a  perfectly  understands 
able  and  reasonable  rule." 

He  said,  "One  of  our  inspectors  may 
come  in  to  inspect  the  facilities,  and  we 
do  not  want  him  to  get  a  broken  neck  if 
he  is  trying  to  get  a  drink  and  the  lid 
falls  down." 

Anyway,  I  think  it  Is  perfectly  ridicu- 
lous that  we  pass  that  kind  of  regulation 
and  impose  by  regulation  upon  the  Amer- 
ican businessslan  a  set  of  rules  that  Carl^ 
Cxtrtis,  a  Member  of  the  n.S.  Senate, 
could  not  get  to  show  us  in  Congress  and 
that  we  expect  213  mUllon  Americans  to 
comply  with. 

I  thank  my  ciAleague  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
frwn  Wyoming  for  that  comment.  Does 
the  Senator  remember  what  it  would  cost 
that  businessman  who  is  running  the  lit- 
tle Mom  and  Pop  store  to  install  the  fa- 
cilities that  were  being  required  by  the 
regulations? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  As  Irecall,  it  would  cost 
him  about  $15,000  to  comply  with  the  law. 

Does  the  Senator  know  what  he  did? 
He  sold  the  store.  He  is  out  of  business. 
The  lady,  67  years  old,  is  out  of  a  job. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER"^  (Mr. 
EIagleton)  .  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired.  T 

Mr.  HANSEN.  If  I  have  any  time.  I 
should  like  to  yield  it  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  expired. 
There  are  4  minutes  remaining  on  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin). 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
a  couple  of  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  FAITNIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  that  that  $15,000  cost,  if 
he  had  complied  with  it — as  I  recall  the 
incident  from  his  remarks,  the  woman 
who  was  employed  in  that  store  was  also 
the  wife  of  the  owner  of  the  store.  So 
while  they  could  occupy  the  same  home 

d  the  same  bed  and  use  the  same 


was  that  some  of  these  copies  are  not  in/  facilities  at  home,  they  had  to  have  sepa 


rate  facilities  at  the  store.  Who  pays  the 
cost  of  complying  with  that  k^d  of  silly 
regulation?  The  businessman,  if  he  is  to 
stay  in  business,  adds  the  cost  of  comply- 
ing with  the  regulations  into  the  goods 
that  he  is  selling  across  the  counter  at 
the  store.  The  consumer  who  trades  at 


that  store  is  gc^g  to  pay  the  price  of 
the  regulation,  which  had  no  reasonable 
foundation  or  basis  In  the  first  place.  Is 
^that  not  correct? 

That  is  the  tragedy,  that  sometimes 
we  say  we  are  doing  these  things  for  the 
benefit  of  the  consumer  and  it  is  the 
consmner  who  pays  the  bill,  just  as  it  is 
in  the  instances  to  which  I  made  refer- 
ence. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arizona  for 
yielding  this  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho,  and  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wycmiing  for  his  refer- 
ence to  the  mom-and-pop  store,  where 
OSHA  has  imposed  regulations  and  re- 
quirements for  restrooms.  I  imagine  that 
the  EEOC's  regulations  would  say,  if 
you  provide  it  for  male  workers,  you 
have  to  provide  it  for  female  workers. 
That  compounds  the  problons  that  we 
bave. 

'  Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Whatever  time  I  have 
remaining,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

FEDEBAL  REGUIATION — THE  COST  TO  CONSUMERS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  Federal  regulation 
of  many  facets  of  American  life  costs 
$130  billion  annually. 

The  cost  of  this  regulation  to  the 
American  family  is  $2,000  per  year. 

The  cost  of  Federal  regulation  is  ap- 
palling. Under  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
protecting  the  public  interest,  FWeral 
regulation  has  diminished  and  elimi- 
nated competition,  caused  increased  con- 
siuner  costs,  and  contributed  to  double 
digit  infiation  which  threatens  the  eco- 
nomic structure  of  tiiis  great  country. 

Mr.  Presidient,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  economic  regmation  constituted  $45 
to  $60  billion  of.  the  total  $130  billion 
used  for  Federal  regiilation.  Environ- 
mental regulation  accounts  for  another 
$50  to  $60  bUlion,  with  health,  safety, 
and  product  r^ulation  absorbing  more 
than  $10  billion. 

The  above  costs  are  not  surprising 
when  the  size  of  regiilatory  agencies  is 
ascertained.  There  are  12  F^eral  de- 
partments, 75  agencies.  1,000  boards, 
commissions  and  advisory  panels.  These 
Federsd  regulators  employ  64,000  people. 

What  are  specific  costs  of  regulation 
which  result  in  higher  prices*  to  con- 
sumers and  contribute  to  double  digit  in- 
fiation? 

It  has  been  estimated  that  safety 
standards  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  could  increase  the 
cost  of  a  $100  lawnmower  to  $186.  Who 
will  pay  this  cost?  The  consumer. 

The  price  of  a  car  has  increased  an 
average  of  $320  per  vehicle  because  of 
safety  and  pollution  regulations.  The 
U.S.  Coimcil  on  Environmental  Quality 
reports  that  it  wil^  cost  $112  billion  to 
accomplish  antipollution  objectives  from 
1972  to  1981. 

In  order  to  comply  with  OSHA  health 
and  safety  standards,  industry  will  be 
burdened  with  a  bill  estimated  ans^where 
from  $2.5  to  $3.4  billion  by  1977.  Under 
OSHA,  not  only  are  employers  penalized 
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for  not  providing  requi  "ed  safety  equip- 
ment and  conditions,  I  ut  they  are  also 
cited  and  fined  when  ei  iployees  willfully 
disregard  orders  to  use  available  protec- 
tive equipmenc.  To  pun  sh  the  employer, 
who  has  made  a  good  f <  ith  effort  to  pro- 
tect his  workers,  when  these  workers  vio- 
late the  requirements,  is  a  gross  Injustice. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  colloquy  on  Jan- 
uary 26,  my  statement  pointed  out  the 
inequities  of  the  OSHA  legal  proceedings 
for  a  smaU  businessman  to  contest  a 
citation.  Small  businessmen  do  not  have 
the  financial  resources  to  hire  lawyers, 
accountants,  and  consultants  to  muddle 
through  the  OSHA  regulations  and  to 
contest  a  citation.  - 

A  letter  from  a  constituent  points  out 
the  seri(Jus  deficiencies  of  OSHA  pro- 
cedures. This  was  an  independent  busi- 
nessman employing  a  number  of  em- 
ployees on  drilling  rigs.  An  OSHA  in- 
spector issued  the  employer  a  serious 
citation  because  an  employee  was  riding 
on  a  set  of  traveling  blocks  up  a  derrick 
without  a  safety  belt.  The  employer  re- 
qxiires  and  provides  a  safety  belt  and 
tailrope.  The  employee  had  disregarded 
the  employer's  instruction  on  their  use. 

Mr.  President.  Is  the  employer  obli- 
gated, to  fasten  the  safety  belt  on  the 
employee  each  and  every  time  it  is  t<J  be 
used?  This  flies  in  the  face  of  common- 
sense.  If  the  employer  pays  the  serious 
fine,  it  is  likely  that  this  cost  will  result 
in  higher  prices  to  consumers.  Such  un- 
reasonable fines  threaten  the  financial 
solvency  of  the  small  businessman,  many 
of  whom  are  operating  on  marginal 
capital. 

Mr.  President,  another  case  in  Wyo- 
ming comes  to  mind.  Even  though  the 
Government  is  obligated  by  htw  to  con- 
trol predators  of  livestock  on  the  public 
lands,  the  Giovemment,proceeded  in  1972 
to  impose  a  ban  on  the  only  effective 
means  of  protecting  livestock  from  coy- 
otes. EPA  imposed  a  ban  on  the  inter- 
state shipment  of  the  poisons  1080,  sodi- 
um cyanide,  and  strychnine,  which  are 
used  by  Wyoming  sheep  ranchers  and 
other  western  ranchers  t<r-centrol  the 
kUling  of  lambs  and  sheep  by  predators 
to  wit  coyotes.  This  order  to  ban  the  use 
of  certain  poisbns  has*  caused  a  tremen- 
dous increase  in  livestock  losses  to 
coyotes,  even  thougft  limited  and  con- 
trolled use  of  poisons  would  not  be  a 
harmful  thing.  Coyotes  have  accoimted 
for  the  los^n  Wyoming  alone,  in  1  year, 
of  28,000  sheep  and  more  than  78,000 
lambs. 

The  Wyoming  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture figures  illustrate  increased  percent- 
age losses  yearly  despite  some  effort  by 
the  Interior  Department  to  reduce  losses 
through  its  animal  damage  control  pro- 
gram. The  Wyoming  Agricultural  De- 
partment indicated  in  1973  that— 

Coyotes  continued  to  be  the  major  cause 
of  predator  lose  In  Wyon^mg  ...  Sheep  lost 
to  coyotes  Increased  58%  fronu  1972  whUe 
lambs  lost  to  coyotes  was  up  13%.  "     ' 

Losses  to  ranchers  have  been  substan- 
tial. Part  of  this  loss  will  be  passed  on 
to  the  consumer.      * 

Mr.  President,  there  are  5,146  different 
forms'  required  by  the  IRS,  regulatory 
agencies,  and  environmental  and  safety 
agencies.  Excluding  tax  forms,  individ- 


uals ^d  both  small  and  large  businesses 
expend  130.5  million  hours  filling  out 
these  forms.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  businesses  is  $18  billion  for 
filling  out  these  forms.  Because  of  this 
overkill  of  regulations,  the  consumer  is 
paying  a  higher  price  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices. 

There  is  another  factor  which  should 
be  considered  in  Government  regulation. 
That  is  the  contribution  that^ese  regu- 
lators make  to  inflation.  As  pointed  out 
by  Dr.  Murray  L.  Weidenbaum  in  a  re- 
cent article  in  the  Washington  Post  en- 
titled "Government  Regulations:  The 
Inflationary  Costs,"  the  issue  is  not  the 
worth  of  the  regulatory  agency's  objec- 
tives. Dr.  Weidenbaum  says: 

Rather,  It  Is  that  the  public  does  not  get 
a  "free  lunch"  by  Imposing  p4fblic  require- 
ments on  private  Industry. 

Mr.  President,  these  regulations  of 
Federal  departments,  agencies,  and  com- 
missions cost  taxpayer  dollars.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  contributes  to  double- 
digit  Inflation  by  enactment  and  admin- 
istration of  these  rules  and  regulations. 
And  who,  Mr.  President,  bears  the  brunt 
of  this  inflation?  I  submit  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Lewis  A.  Engman,  former  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
was  quoted  as  saying  last  August — 

If  we  are  to  restore  our  economy  to  a  vigor- 
ous footing,  we  must  return  to  free  enter- 
prise in  the  marketplace. 

I  agree.    , 

In  sumniary,  regulation  by  Federal 
agencies,  departments,  and  commissions 
Is  affecting  the  consimier  in  an  adverse 
manner.  The  point  must  be  made  that 
me  pervasiveness  of  Federal  over  regula- 
tion affects  all. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Curtis  be  printed  in  full  In  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  bt  Senator  Curtis 

As  we  near  the  Nation's  200th  birthday, 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  has  reached  such 
a  mammoth  size  that  It  threatens  to  trigger 
another  revolution.  The  cost  to  taxpayers 
of  maintaining  this  unwieldy,  uncontrolla- 
ble, unresponsive  bureaucracy  could  very 
well  dwarf  the  oppressive  wrongs  which 
prompted  the  colonists  to  revolt  against  the 
mother  country. 

I  would  like  to  cite  a  few  examples  from 
my  own  flies  and  experience. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration spent  $293.3  million  between 
AprU,  1971  and  July,  1975,  and  by  some  esti- 
mates may  spend  as  much  as  $116  million 
this  fiscal  year.  Those  amounts  represent 
only  a  fraction  of  the  cost  pf  business  to 
comply  with  OSHA  regulationsr  Conservative 
estimates  Indicate  that  coi^orate  expenses 
may  total  $3.12  billions  for  the  last  year 
alon6,  costs  which  are  surely  being  passed 
on  to  consumers  through  higher  prices.  The 
costs  to  consumers  an<J  business  will  increase 
even  further  with  the  displacement  of  work- 
ers that  results  in  many  going  onto  welfare 
rolls  and  off  the  tax  rolls.  The  loss  of  busi- 
nesses, especially  small  ones  which  are  forced 
out  of  business  by  OSHA  fines  and  tough 
enforcement,  can  stifle  the  economy  of  many 
smaU  communities. 

The  Gerald  Gentleman  Station  power  plant 
in  Nebraska  is  a  prime  example  of  how  fed- 
eral regulation  and  red  tape  can  cost  tax- 
payers literally  millions  of  dollars.  Plans  for 
the    coal-flred    plant,    needed    ib    meet    the 
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state's  growing  energy  needs,  were  Initiated 
in  1973.  The  Sierra  Club,  In  November  of  the 
same  year,  filed  a  complaint  with  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  on  environmental 
grounds.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the 
State  Department  of  Environmental  Quality 
approved  the  power  plant  construction  plans 
as  complying  with  state  and  federal  «nvlron- 
mental  quality  standards.  The  EPA  upheld 
the  Nebraska  state  agency  decision  In  this 
regard,  and  federal  courts  also  upheld  the 
construction  of  this  plant. 

Yet,  the  Sierra  Club  was  able  to  have  Its 
complaint  against  the  power  plant  construc- 
tion taken  up  by  the  FPC  under  the  authority 
of  the  FPC  over  an  original  hydro-electric 
project  built  there  some  40  years  ago.  At  the 
same  time  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
agreed  to  process  the  claim  of  the  Sierra  Club, 
it  refused — and  has  continued  to  do  so — to 
act  on  applications  filed  by  the  Nebraska 
Public  Power  District  to  amend  the  original 
hydro-electric  project  boundary  to  allow  ex- 
peditious construction  of  the  new  plant. 

Based  on  the  Sierra  Club  complaint,  the 
FPC  Issued  a  cease  and  desist  order  on  any 
further  construction  of  the  plant.  As  a  result 
of  the  FPC  decision  to  date,  the  citizens  and 
consumers  of  Nebraska  have  already  been 
harassed  with  an  additional  estimated  $100 
million  In  costs.  The  FPC  decision  resulted  In 
relocation  of  the  plant  facilities  at  a  cost  of 
$9  million,  that  also  entailed  a  one-year 
delay  in  the  earliest  planned  operation  of  the 
650  megawatt  plant  for  1976.  According  to 
Information  supplied  by  the  power  district 
and  the  Mld-Con)lnent  Area  Power  Pact  of 
which  the  Nebraska  Public  Power  District  Is 
a  member,  the  Gerald  Gentleman  Station  had 
been  planned  to  meet  power  needs  lnl977  to 
keep  electrical  shortages  to  a  minimum  in 
the  Midwest. 

Now,  however,  brownouts  and  power  short- 
ages are  forecast  for  the  Great  Plains  States 
as  a  result  of  this  delay.  Furthermore,  annual 
additional  expenses  of  $38  million  are  fore- 
cast for  the  Nebraska  Public  Power  District 
and  the  consumers  of  Nebraska  to  purchase 
the  supplemental  electricity  that  the  delayed 
station  wouW-have  otherwise  been  producing. 

The  irony  of  this  case  is  that  the  FPC  acted 
on  an  environmental  complaint  against  the 
project  and  failed  to  recognize  that  It  had 
met  requirements  of  the  Nebraska  and  fed- 
eral Environmental  Protection  Agency  on 
environmental  grounds.  This  is  an  example  of' 
federal  overregulatlon  that  has  cost  consum- 
ers of  one  state  alone  more  than  $100  million. 

A  regional  motor  carrier  purchased  a 
smaller  company  about  five  years  ago  and 
received  temporary  approval  from  the  Inter- 
state -e«unmerce  Commission  to  continue 
operatlonVpf  the  small  company's  routes.  The 
smaller  flr*n  served  a  large  Nebraska  city  and 
several  oyier  points  and  was  one  of  several 
other  m^or  carriers  serving  the  area.  The 
regional  carrier  was  highly  regarded  In  Ne- 
braska for  good  service  and  the  situation 
drew  no  complaints  or  seemingly  posed  no 
threats  to  competition  in  the  area.  Now  the 
ICC  has  directed  the  larger  company  to  dis- 
pose of  the  routes  formerly  operated  by  the 
small  carrier.  Surely,  this  is  an  example  of 
federal  regulation  becoming  more  costly  to 
consumers  and  one  where  the  ICC  Is  acting 
to  minimize  competition. 
-The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  took  more 
than  four  years  to  decide  airline  service 
approvals  Involving  several  airlines  for  serv- 
ice between  Omaha  and  Des  Moines  and  other 
eastern  routes.  For  many  years  Omaha  had 
been  served  by  one  airline,  though  several 
others  had  petitioned  to  add  the  city  to  their 
schedules  for  north-south  and  east-west 
service.  Such  restrictions  not  only  cost  cus- 
tomers more  time  and  •  Inconvenience,  but 
question  whether  there  is  a  need  at  all  for 
such  jurisdiction  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  which 
Ignored  the  needs  of  Wyoming  miners  In  al- 
lowing the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
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to  represent  them  In  1973,  shows  to  me  a 
need  for  swift  reform  of  the  bureaucracy. 
Fortunately,  the  board.  Initially  set  up  for 
the  benefit  of  miners,  union  and  corporate 
Interests,  eventually  allowed  the  taxpaylng 
miners  a  right  to  have  their  wishes  recog- 
nized by  the  reinstatement  of  another  labor 
group  In  place  of  the  UMWA. 

The  cost  to  taxpayers  of  maintaining  our 
massive  bureaucracy  Is  atrocloiis.  The  Postal 
Service  Is  an  example  of  a  government  bu- 
reaucracy which  has  Increased  the  costs  of 
operation  phenomenally  in  recent  years 
whUe  the  service  It  performs  has  steadily 
worsened. 

The  regrulations  and  requirements  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  are  so  vo- 
luminous, restrictive  and  complicated  that 
vlrtuaUy  every  federal,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment entity — as  weU  as  many  private 
Boiu-ces — have  been  loaded  down  with  rldlcu-^ 
lous  paperwork  requirements.  In  a  central 
Nebraska  newspaper  editorial  last  year,  fed- 
eral regulations  were  taken  to  task  for  bring- 
ing Environmental  Impact  Statements  into 
the  installation  of  crossing  signals  and  gates 
at  a  rural  highway  Intersection  In  the  state. 
The  editorial  pointed  out  that  Installation 
of  the  signals  and  gates  had  been  delayed  al- 
most a  year  while  the  Environmental  Im- 
pact Statement  was  being  prepared.  The 
crossing  guards  were  to  be  Installed  as  a 
safety  factor  and  it  Is  beyond  my  comprehen- 
sion how  anyone  could  perceive  an  effect  on 
the  environment  by  the  Installation  of  two 
fiashlng  lights  and  gates  at  the  crossiug. 
.  I  wonder  at  the  wisdom  of  federal  regula- 
tions that  cause  heavy  cost  Increases  while 
app>earing  to  be  more  concerned  with  rail- 
road crossing  signals  disturbing  quail  roost- 
ing nearby,  or  fiashlng  red  lights  blinding 
sparrows  in  filgbt. 

The  import  of  the  Initial  consideration  of 
railroad  crossings — that  of  safety  to  both 
motorists  and  train  crews — seems  to  have 
been  lost. 

Another  example  of  the  folly  of  federal 
regulations  in  relation  to  an  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  and  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  occurred  In  Nebraska  last 
year  when  a  new  highway  bridge  which 
would  have  replaced  an  older  one  was  delayed 
because  of  the  CIS  requirement,  even  though 
it  would  have  been  located  about  100  feet 
to  the  side  of  the  present  one.  In  reading 
the  Information  In  the  Environmental  Im- 
pact Statement  letter,  I  found  that  the  study 
was  concerned  with  tree  placement  siuround- 
Ing  the  bridges  and  relocation  of  the  road. 

Most  of  the  extensive  federal  regulations 
have  required  additional  personnel  in  gov- 
ernment and  the  private  sector  to  handle  the 
paperwork  and  reporting  requirements.  In 
the  case  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration,  regulations  and  re- 
quirements have  increased  costs  for  small 
businesses  and  farmers  and  in  several  In- 
stances have  forced  the  bankruptcy  and 
closing  of  small  companies.  In  one  instance, 
a  small  agricultural  manufacturing  company 
closed  its  doors  after  OSHA  cited  the  firm 
for  violations  which  would  have  cost  about 
$3,000  to  rectify.  OSHA  Ignored  the  fact  the 
company  had  absorbed  another  firm  which 
was  in  financial  distress  only  shortly  before 
the  inspection,  in  addition  to  the  fact  the 
building  under  question  was  leased  only  un- 
til February,  1976  and  such  changes  were 
economically  Impossible  under  terms  of  the 
lease.  Not  only  did  the  community  lose  an 
Industry  vital  to  the  surrounding  economy, 
but  it  alsp^'tsst  employment  for  twelve 
I>ersons.  \ 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  while  the 
federal  government  compounds  regiilation 
upon  regulation,  little  attention  Is  paid  to 
the  effects  of  these  rules  upon  the  citizenry 
or  the  economy.  For  instance,  I  know  of  no 
effort  by  OSHA  to  determine  or  record  the 
closings  of  businesses  or  losses  of  jobs  as  a 
result  of  the  enforcement  of  Its  regulations. 


There  is  one  agency  that  has  made  an  at- 
tempt to  analyze  the  Impact  of  Its  regula- 
tions on  business,  labor  and  the  economy. 
Under  an  Interagency  agreement,  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  monitors 
effects  of  Its  regulations  on  the  economy  and 
reports  its  findings  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
In  a  June,  1975  letter,  EPA  reported  that  for 
the  period  between  January  1971  and  March 
1975,  cumulative  data  showed  that  108 
manufacturing  plants  had  job  losses  due  to 
compliance  with  EPA  requirements.  The  re- 
port said  that  actual  job  losses  totalled 
12,560  In  71  plants  during  that  time.  It 
stated  further  that  another  37  plants  threat- 
ened with  closing  or  ciirtailments  could 
result  In  the  unemployment  or  displacement 
of  33,850  workers. 

Surely  the  Impact  of  EPA  regulations  on 
business,  labor  and  the  economy  Is  signifi- 
cant. Th^,  when  we  consider  the  effects  of 
other  federal  agencies  such  as  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Administration, 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  Interstete  Commerce  Commis- 
sion and  CivU  Aeronautics  Board,  along  with 
many  other  departments  and  bureaxis,  I  be- 
lieve It  is  plain  to  see  that  government 
regulation  Is  fast  pricing  the  country  into 
bankruptey. 

Of  the  11  principal  departments  under  the 
Executive  branch,  many  have  overlapping 
jurisdictions.  I  continually  hear  from  con- 
stituents who  ask  questions  of  varlovis  fed- 
eral bureaucratic  agencies,  only  to  have  their 
queries  go  luianswered  or  delayed  for  six 
months.  There  are  36  major  Independent 
agencies,  bureaus  and  administrations  In  the 
federal  organization,  with  literally  hundreds 
of  other  minor  and  smaller  agencies.  Each 
has  its  own  volumes  and  reams  of  regulations 
and  requirements  which  directly  "and  indi- 
rectly affect  the  economy  In  general  and  the 
avaUabillty  of  jobs,  and  which  threaten  our 
very  free  enterprise  system. 

A  General  Accounting  OflBce  report  re- 
cently showed  that  private  Insurers  had 
processed  Medicare  forms  at  less  cost  than 
the  federal  bureaucracy,  along  with  a 
speedier  pay-off  time  for  claims  handled 
through  the  private  firms.  The  September  30, 
1975  study  stated  that  the  Social  Security 
Administration  was  spending  an  average 
$12.39  In  1973  to  process  the  same  Medicare 
hospital  or  nursing  home  bills  private  In- 
surers could  process  for  $6.45.  The  study  also 
concluded  that  it  took  federal  bvu-eaucrats 
longer  to  pay  Medicare  claims,  with  only 
about  half  of  its  Incoming  bills  handled 
within  15  days,  than  private  firms,  who  com- 
piled a  79  to  89  percent  average  during  the 
same  time  period.  The  delays  and  Inefficiency 
ultimately  cost  all  Americans  more  becaiise 
our  tax  dollars  are  paying  for  the  higher 
costs. 

An  irrigation  district  In  Nebra^a^  has  been 
directed  to  formulate  an  oll^^s^ill  plan  by 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  even  though  In  Its 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  on  con- 
struction of  a  small  reservoir,  the  district 
said  that  motor  craft  will  be  prohibited  from 
the  reservoir.  There  will  be  no  In-lake  drill- 
ing or  any  near  the  lake,  but  the  Coast  Guard 
still  Insists  on  the  ridiculous  preparation  of 
the  oil  spill  plan.  There  Is  no  telling  how 
many  hundreds  of  dollars  of  taxpayers' 
money  will  be  poured  into  Interpreting  the 
useless  (In  this  case)  plan  by  the  Coast 
Guard  or  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. ' 

I  am  appalled  at  the  continuing  amount 
of  stories  such  as  one  in  The  Washington 
Star  on  Monday  which  quoted  Medicare  offi- 
cials In  the  Social  Security  Administration 
as  saving  millions  of  dollars  In  public  funds 
were  being  spent  for  needlessly  rented  equip- 
ment for  beneficiaries,  but  they,  as  the  story 
states,  "say  they  are  powerless  to  stop  It." 
To  make  matters  worse,  these  officials  whom 
we  have  hired  to  economically  and  efficient- 


ly administer  the  agency  with  public  funds, 
say  they  are  not  sure  how  much  money  has 
been  misspent.  Another  article  two  weeks 
ago  quoted  Social  Secnrity  Commissioner 
James  B.  Cardwell,  In  a  jetter  to  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Commlttfee^andTEe  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  on  which  I  serve,  as  say- 
ing the  federalized  welfare  program  has  over- 
paid clients  by  $547  million  In  the  last  two 
years. 

To  add  Insult  to  Injury,  the  percentage  of 
checks  being  sent  to  persons  who  are  In- 
eligible Is  said  to  be  Increasing.  This  type 
of  abuse  of  federal  monies  musV  be  stopped 
and '  the  bureaucracy  which  Is  squandering 
untold  billions  of  dollars  each  |^ar  must  be 
brought  under  control  or  we  wlU  lose  not 
only  the  confidence  of  the  people  we  are 
here  to  serve,  but  the  support'  of  our  system 
of  government.  » 

A  House  Government  Operations  subcom- 
mittee has  charged  ttiat  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  risks  "an 
unparalleled  danger  of  enormous  loss  through 
fraud  and  program  abuse"  because  the  $118- 
bllllon-a-year  agency  does  not  adequately 
Investigate  how  Its  money  Is  spent.  This, 
along  with  another  recent  example  of  fed- 
eral officials  In  a  welfare  program  admitting 
they  had  a  15  percent  rate  of  squanderance 
which  they  claimed  as  "as  low  as  we  can 
get,"  shows  that  the  public  is  not  getting 
its  money's  worth  for  the  government  it  Is 
supporting.  The  abu^e  must  stop  and  it.zfiust 
stop  now. 

Think  how  much  good  could  be  done  with 
the  additional  funds  we  would  have  If  the 
bureaucratic  behemoth  became  fiscally  re- 
sp»onslble  and  efficient  tomorrow.  The  Con- 
gress would  have  millions  of  dollars  alone 
from  the  small  problem  area  I  mentioned  in- 
volving Medicare  rental  costs,  not  to  mention 
the  larger  bureaus,  departmente,  conmils- . 
slons  and  agencies  which  have  not  yet  been 
exposed  for  all  their  bungling.  Who  knows, 
with  all  the  funds  we  would  have  available 
if  such  a  thing  took  place,  we  might  even 
be  able  to  pay  off  our  debt  within  a  few  years 
and  come  to  the  balanced  budget  I  have 
sought  for  so  many  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  rom  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allen)  is  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 


NEED  FOR  REFORM  OP  FEDERAL 
REGULATORY  AGENCIES 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  seal  of 
the  Federal  Government  carrie^  Latin 
motto  which  reads  E  Pluribus  Unum  and 
means  in  English  "One  Out  of  Many." 
Someone  has  suggested — doubtless  with 
tongue  in  cheek — that  a  more  fitting 
motto  on  the  Federal  Government  seal 
would  be  E  Pluribus  Minus,  which  means 
"Less  Out  of  More,"  as  a  more  appropri- 
ate description  of  the  Washington  bu- 
reaucracy and  its  work  product. 

According  to  this  theory  E  Pluribus 
Minus — "Less  Out  of  More" — is  a  short 
way  to  state  in  warning  terms  Thomas 
Jefferson's  or  was  it  Thomas  Macaulay's 
famous  obseniation  that  a  government 
which  governs  least  governs  best.  We 
have  the  facts  to  prove  that  a  govern- 
ment which  governs  too  much  governs 
poorly,  and  costs  consumers  too  much. 

Consider,  for  example,  a  recent  prob- 
lem-solving venture.  The  problem  was 
stated  this  way:' Consumers  do  not  ap- 
pear before  regulatory  agencies  in  sirf- 
ficient  numbers  to  advocate  their  inter- 
ests effectively;  they  mck  time,  money 
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and  expiprtise,  things  that  regulated  in- 
dustries, some  believe,  have  in  surplus.  . 

The  old  school  solution?  Create  yet  an- 
other permanent  Federal  agency  before 
which  consumers  also  will  not  appear, 
but  have  the  new  agency  appear  before 
other  Federal  agencies  on  behalf  of  the 
■unheard  from  consumers.  This  is  the 
now  moribimd  Agency  for  Consumer  Ad- 
vocacy —  alias  Consumer  Protection 
Agency — bill  which  thus  far  has  not  be- 
come law,  but  which  may  be  resurrected. 

Since  the  Federal  Government's  seal 
appears  on  every  dollar  bill  spent  by  con- 
sumers, a  change  from  E  Pluribus  Unum 
to  E  Pluribus  Minus  according  to  this 
theory,  as  I  have  indicated,  might  stand 
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The  Federal  Communlcationsfcommls-    been  in  the  absence  of  i>Meral  safety 


sion  has  almost  another  2,000  relators 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  ac- 
counts for  more  than  1,500  regulators: 
and 

The  Federal  Power  Commlssioii  has 
another  1,300-plus. 

Of  course,  the  extent  to  which  these 
statistics  are  out  of  date  would  resiilt  in 
the  number  of  regulators  being  increased 
in  possibly  a  majority.  If  not  all,  of  these 
various  commissions. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  regu- 
lators in  these  and  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  many  more  Federal  employees 
whose  functions  are  not  regulatory  in 
nature.  The  Federal  Government  has,  in- 


as  a  constant  reminder  of  the  estimated     deed,  gotten  massive,  expensive  and  ar- 

$130  billion  that  Federal  regulation  coka^^**^^- 

to  an     ^"""More  government  does  not  necessarily 


consimiers  each  year.  That  amoimts  i 
estimated  $2,000  per  family,  per  year 
which  the  Federal  Government's  regula- 
tions cost  consumers.  TTie  public  obvi- 
ously is  not  getting  its  money's  worth. 

The  taxpayers  of  this  country  are  pro- 
visioning a  small  army  of  overzealous 
Federal  regiilations  whose  tnJQuence  on 
one's  personal  life  and  [Kxketbook 
become  pervasive. 

I  think,  possibly.  I  ought  to  withdraw 
the  words  "small  army,"  because  a  very 
large  army  of  overzealous  Federal  regu- 
lators is  providing  the  regiilations  and 
enforcement^f  those  regulations  that 
are  putting  i  heavy  burden  -on  the  con- 
sumers of  tllis  Nation. 

U.S.  News  &  World  Report  reported 
last  summer  that  there  were  almost 
64,000  Federal  employees  with  identifi- 
able regul^toi^  fimctions.  That  would  be 
quite  an  army.  The  great  majority  of 
these  thousands  of  regulators  are  found 
In  just  15  Federal  regulatory  agencies: 

"The  Agriculture  Department's  inspec- 
tion services  and  Packers  and  Stockyard 
Administration  accounts  for  over  14,000 
regulators: 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
accounts  for  over  9.200  regiilators: 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
has  more  than  6,400  regulators; 


mean  better  government,  but  can  actu 
ally  mean  government  subject  to,  and 
capable  of,  abuse  because  of  its  very  per- 
vasiveness. 

Federal  regulatory  agencies  literally 
afifect  oiu-  lives  from  womb  to  tomb.  They 
are  in  the  buslhess  of  regiilating,  and 
that  they  do,  promulgating  millions  of 
expensive  new  requirements  annually  in 
areas  that  deal  with  some  of  the  most 
sensitive  #iases  of  our  society,  economy, 
and  goviernmental  operations. 

Unfortimately,  very  few  people  ever 
read  the  Code  of  Federal  Flegulations. 
This  is  a  mountain  of  ever -changing  and 
always  increasing  regiilatory  require- 
ments and  procedures,  covering  most 
minutely  what  people  can  and  cannot 
do,  especially  people  attempting  to  make 
a  living  in  a  regulated  industry.  Frankly, 
many  of  these  regulatory  requirements 
and  pTXx;edures  have  taken  drastic  steps 
away  from  the  democratic  principle  of  a 
government  based  upon  the  consent  of 
the  governed. 

It  tells  you,  for  example,  where  and 
how  to  make  toilet  tissue  available  to 
employees  and  what  to  do  about  weeds 
near  your  factory. 

A  recent  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  survey  on  the  number  of  reports 


and  environmental  requirements — this 
consumer  cost  alone  adds  up  to  a  yearly 
$3  billion. 

Mandatory  safety  requirements  for 
power  lawnmowers  being  developed 
could  almost  double  the  cost  of  a  $100 
mower  and  might  put  25  manufacturers 
out  of  business  according  to  a  Stanford 
Research  Institute  study. 

A  small  manufacturer  testified  in  con- 
gressional hearings  that  his  company — 
which  employed  120  people — must-kll  out 
40  different  Federal  forms,  som^^s^veral 
times  a  year,  some  for  each  employee.  A 
large  firm  with  40,000  employees  rtomrted 
that  it  uses  125  file  drawers  of  backup 
material  just  to  meet  Federal  reporting 
requirements  applicable  to  personnel, 
alone.  In  total.  Individuals  and  businesses 
spend  over  130  million  man-4iours  a  year 
filling  out  Federal  forms. 

Our  mushrooming  bureaucracy  costs 
the  consumers  more  and  more  each  year, 
while  assuring  that  consumers  get  less 
and  less  of  the  service  they  need  from  the 
Federal  Oovei'nment. 

Our  beloved  former  colleague  froq^ 
North  Carolina,  the  great  Senator  Sam 
Ervin,  recently  viewed  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment from  the  point  of  view  of  his 
•  new  status  as  a  private  citizen.  His  pic- 
turesque summary  of  the  situation,  as 
usual,  cgjtures  the  problem  perfectly. 
Citizen  Wkm  had  this  to  say:  "The  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy,"  he  said,  "has  become 
like  the«third  curse  of  Moses — a  suffocat- 
ing plague  of  frogs  brought  forth  from 
out  of  where  they  belong  Into  the  vil- 
lages and  the  very  houses  of  the  peo- 
ple." 

W^can  no  longer  afford  to  allow  this 
trend  to  continue.  One  form  of  price 
controls  which  should  be  tried  before 
any  other  type  is  attempted  Is  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  put  a  lid  on  the 
unnecessary  and  unwanted  costs  its  ex- 
cessiye  regulations  impose  on  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

Mr.  President,  regulatory  reform  is 
urgently  needed  to  pierce  the  veil  of  Fed- 


The  Labor  Department's  employm^     "^^"f  °'  businesses,  just  from  certain     g^al  agency  press  releases  and  idenSy 
»r,HarWc  ot,h  ~.^,„,o««r,oi  o«*of„  ,^^7     Federal  agencies,  shows  that  as  of  this     f^^   H«ef«,l««„ J^.Z...'  V'~rZ 


standards  and  occupational  safety  regu 
latory  efforts  alone  account  for  more 
than  4,700  employees; 

The  Treasury  Department's  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms  has  al- 
most 3,800  regulators; 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration 
has  over  3,100  employees  with  regulatory 
functions: 

The  Interior  Department's  mine  safety 
fimctions  account  for  more  than  2,800 
regulators: 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
has  more  than  2,400  regulators; 

The  Equal  Employmeat  Opportunity 
Commission  has  almost  2,200  regulators; 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion has  almost  2,100  regulators; 

Highway  and  rail  safety  regulation  by 
the  Transportation  Department  accounts 
for  almost  another  2.100  regulators; 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  more  than  2,000  regulators; 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission have  imposed  a  burden  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  upon  the  public — just  the 
regulations  of  this  one  Commission. 


igencies. 

past  summer  2.178  different  types  of  re- 
ports were  required  and  that  it  took 
businessmen  the  equivalent  of  |66  mil- 
lion— yes,  that  is  million — ^man-hours  to 
fill  them  out.  And  the  trend  is  definitely 
up. 

The  efforts  of  just  the  Federal  regula- 
tors, alone,  are  estimated  to  directly  cost 
us  from  $45  billion  to  $60  billion  for  eco- 
nomic regulation,  from  $50  billion  to  $60 
billion  In  environmental  regulation,  and 
more  than  $10  billion  for  health,  safety, 
and  product  regulations. 

There  are  indirect  costs  as  well,  of 
course.  Federal  regulation  permeates  our 
entire  life,  making  some  costs  incalcu- 
lable. In  total,  however,  we  know  that  the 
costs  of  Federal  regulation  far  exceed 
the  benefits — E  Pluribus  Minus. 

A  General  Accounting  Office  report  on 
effects  of  environmental  and  land-use 
regulations  found  that  more  than  6  bil- 
lion board  feet  of  mature  timber  in  na- 
tional forests  dies — dies,  I  say — every 
year  because  Federal  regulators  prohibit 
its  harvest. 

The  price  of  a  1974  automobile  was 
about  $320  higher  than  It  would  have 


for  destruction  or  modification  costly 
programs  and  agencies  which  have  out- 
lived their  lisefulness.  or  which  were 
never  useful  in  the  first  instance. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  remains 
out  of  the  time  allotted  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  3  minutes  remaining  of  his  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
the  time  back  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  time  is  yielded  back  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama.  He  has  been  referred  to  many 
times  as  the  guardian  of  the  Treasury. 
I  think  we  can  properly  say  he  is  one 
of  the  greatest  protectors  of  the  con- 
sumer because,  with  all  that  he  has  done 
ip  this  body,  he  has  protected  the  con- 
siuner  from  paying  what  I  believe  to  be 
billions  of  dollars. 

If  we  look  at  his  record  over  the  years, 
his  fight  for  a  balanced  budget,  his  deter- 
mination not  to  have  legislation  that 
would  be  very  detrimental  to  the  con- 
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sumer  and  thus  save  business  from 
passing  on  these  exorbitant  costs  to  the 
consimier,  it  all  adds  up  to  tremendous 
costs  saved  the  consumer.  ICany  do  not 
recognize  how  Important  his  work  has 
been  in  this  field,  but  certainly  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  has  been  observing  hJs 
continuous  fight  to  try  to  cut  down  costly 
items  in  the  budget  that  are  not  produc- 
tive and  that  Just  add  a  further  burden, 
as  he  has  pointed  out  this  morning,  on 
the  consumer. 

I  commend  him  for  that  great  work. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  very  gracious  comments. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  understands,  had  15  min- 
utes reserved.  He  very  graciously  agreed^ 
that  If  the  Members  who  were  partici- 
pating in  the  colloquy  this  morning 
needed  that  time  he  would  be  glad  to 
yield  that  time.  I  am  sorry  he  is  not  on 
the  floor  at  the  present  time.  But,  with 
.  the  consent  of  the  Chair,  the^  Senator 
from  Arizona  would  like  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  for  the  time  required  up  to  that 
amount  of  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  time  previously  allotted 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader  will 
now  be  imder  the  control  of  the  dist^- 
guished  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  . 


REGULATORY  AGENCY  REVISION 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
Srielding  me  this  time.  I  commend  him 
and  others  who  have  initiated  this  col- 
loquy on  this  vital  subject  that,  I  think, 
has  growing  support  f  ropi  people  aU  over 
the  United  States. 

Back  in  September  of  1975  I  intro- 
duced the  Regulatory  Agency  Revision 
Act  of  1975.  That  bill  wps  designed  to 
bring  substantial  reform  to  the  regula- 
tory process  by  making  our  regulatory 
agencies  effective  and  vigorous  watch- 
dogs which  the  American  consuming 
public  deserves  and  expects. 

The  bill  was  introduced  on  the  assump- 
tions that  there  are  ample  Federal  agen- 
cies in  being  to  protect  the  consumer  and 
public  Interest  if  they  would  do  so;  and 
there  is  a  vital  need  f  o^pr<Mnpt  and  com- 
preljensive  regulatory  renrm.  My  bl 
wotild  contribute  to  the  massive  imder- 
taking  of  achieving  regula^ry  reform  by 
making  a  full  and  complete  study  of 
the  desirability  and  feasibility  of  estab- 
lishing various  administrative  (courts  and 
transferring  to  such  courts  the  adjudica- 
tory, licensing,  and  rulemaking  fimctions 
of  regulatory  agencies. 

I  might  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  fact  that  there  is  in  existence 
in  Washington  a  body  composed  of  the 
administrative  law  Judges.  They  haVfe 
their  own  organlzatioh.  I  have  talked 
with  them  at  some  lengrth.  I  addressed 
the  body,  I  think  several  hundred,  of 
them,  in  early  December  on  the  #6neral 
subject  of  splitting  off  the  adjudicatory 
functions  from  the  regulatory  agencies, 
which  I  think  would  be  a  major  step  in 
achieving  the  reform  that  we  desire.  I 
must  say  that  I  received  very,  very  broad 
support  from  that  body  for  sue^  an 
approach. 


Also.  I  indicated  f^the  time  of  the 
"Consumer  Protectio£~^Agency  bin,  the 
Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy  we  now 
call  it.  that  I  felt  that  this  was  the  place, 
rather  than  moving  toward  a  new  agency, 
where  we  oiight  to  try  to  establish  some 
principles  of  reform  in  the  current  agen- 
cies and  see  to  it  that  the  public  agencies 
that  already  have  a  duly  not  only  to 
legislate  or  regulate  in  behalf  of  the  pub- 
lic, but  also  for  the  consumer  as  a  part 
of  the  public,  perform  their  functions. 

The  Consimier  Protection  Study  Com- 
mission, called  for  in  my  biU.  is  pat- 
terned after  the  famed  second  Hoover 
Commission  which  in  1955  submitted  ex- 
tremely comprehensive  recommendations 
relative  to  the  transfer  of  adjudicatory 
functions  of  regulatory  agencies  to  new 
administrative  courts.  Unlike  the  earlier 
Hoover  Commission,  however,  thls's^dy 
group  would  have  a  very  limited  task  in 
that  it  would  be  charged  with  restudying 
only  part  IV  of  the  1955  report.  The 
Commission  would  reexamine,  modify, 
particularize,  and  resubmit  recommenda- 
tions numbered  50  and  51  from  the 
earli»'  Hoover  Commission  Report.  More 
importantly,  it  would  be  the  function  of 
this  hew  Commission  to  make  a  recom- 
mendation with  respect  to  mftlntatning 

within  the  agencies  studied  a  prime  re- 
sponsibility for  protecting  the  interests 
of  consumers  as  they  relate  to  the  func- 
tions performed  by  the  agencies  and  ad- 
ministrative courts.  The  new  Commission 
would  have  to  report  back  to  the  Con- 
gress within  6  months  from  confirmation 
of  all  members  of  the  Commission.  The 
Congress  could  then  intelligently  proceed 
with  legislation  to  accomplish  this  funda- 
mental reform  to  protect  the  consumers' 
interests. 

Mr.  President,  a  number  of  matters 
have  come  to  my  attention  dealing  with 
this  entire  problem  of  regulatory  reform. 
Particularly,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point,  the  following  it^ns.: 

First,  an  article  from  the  American  Bar 
Association  Joiunal  of  October  1975.  by 
Peter  A.  White,  entiUed,  "PTC:  Wrong 
Agency  for  the  Job  of  Adjudication." 
This  article  makes  the  point  very  clearly 

at  the  PTC  function  is  hampered  be- 
cause of  the  dual  role  it  serves  as  prose- 
cutor and  judge  of  FTC  violations.  The 
author  of  the  article  indicates  that  he 
would  recommend  the  adjudicatory  task 
be  given  to  the  Federal  court  system, 
whereas  my  bill,  of  course,  suggests  creat- 
ing an  administrative  law  cotu^  sys 
I  think  the  article  and  the  propose 
cated  therein  certainly  deserves  stt 

Second,  I  shall  ask  to 
the  Record  an  article  fronTQie  Nei^York 
Times  of  Sunday,  November  9,  1975,  by 
David  Bximham,  recoimting  the  position 
taken  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  at  that 
time,  John  Dunlop,  proposing  that  the 
Ford  administration  mtike  a  subtle  but 
fundamental  chsmge  in  the  way  the  Gov- 
ernment develops  and  enforces  regula- 
tions affecting  the  pocketbooks,  health 
and  safety  of  millions  of  Americans.  Par- 
ticularly, it  is  pointed  out  in  that  article 
that  there  has  been  really  no  role,  no  par- 
ticular role,  for  the  affected  regulated 
parties  to  participate  in  the  formulation 


and  drafting  of  regulations  prior  to  their 
promulgations  by  these  agencies. 

For  instance.  Just  recentbr  I  talked 
with  beryllium  manufacturers  «^o  are  In 
a  discussion  with  OSHA  over  possible 
new  standards  for  beryllium.  Standards 
were  established  back  in  1949  by  the  AEC 
and  the  industry  in  connectlcm  with  that 
particular  type  of  metal — and  a  very 
vital  metal  for  our  ^tional  defense — 
and  these  standsutis  have  been  followed 
very  carefully  ever  since.  In  the  consid- 
eration of  new  proposed  regulaticms,  the 
industry,  for  all  practical  purposes,  was 
not  consulted  in  the  present  situation  and 
it  is  concerned  that  the  standards  so  uni- 
laterally proposed  are  boUi  feasible  tech- 
nologically and  econcsnically. 
.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  to  which  I  have 
referred  may  be  minted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  American  Bar  Association  Journal, 
October,  1975] 

F.T.C:  Wbokg  Agexct  rom  the  Job  or 

AOJTTDICATIOir 

(By  Peter  A.  White) 

(NoTS. — Peter  A.  White  served  as  chief 
counsel  for  the  F.T.C.  in  its  antitrust  ac- 
tion against  the  eight  major  oU  companies 
untu  July,  1975,  when  he  returned  ttMrivate 
practice.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Kenj^ui  Col- 
lege (A3.  1966)  and  Duke  UnlverBl^  (JD. 
1968).) 

The  Federal  Trade  (Commission  Is  growing 
and  changing  as  a  prosecutor  of  the  broad 
trade  regulation  laws  under  Its  jurisdiction. 
First,  it  has  entered  vlgorotisly  into  tha 
arena  of  complex  litigation.  Second,  It  Is  un- 
dergoing substantial  procedural  chajige  in  an 
attempt  to  accommodate  an  Inadequate  ad- 
ministrative system  to  the  burdens  of  ma- 
jor case  activity.  The  piupose  of  this  article 
Is  to  point  out  how  the  enforcement  role 
of  the  commission  Is  evolving,  to  question  re- 
cent amendments  in  its  procedures  as  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  Inherent  in  administra- 
tive proceedings,  and  to  propose  a  structural 
alteration  that  will  enhance  the  commis- 
sion's lltigatlve  abilities  and  enable  it  to  ful- 
fill its  other  roles  more  elTectlvely. 

In  recent  years  the  conunlssion  has  dras- 
tically expanded  the  scope  of  its  enforce- 
ment actlvltiee  beyond  the  traditional  "be- 
havioral" cases  that  were  its  mainstay  dur- 
ing the  "Little  Old  Lady  of  PennsylvaiUa  Ave- 
nue" days.  Marketing  practice  cases  and 
others  of  that  variety  ha7e  yielded  in  im- 
portance to  more  dramatic  charges  of  mo- 
nopolization and  to  cases  that  address  the 
anticompetitive  structure  of  major  indus- 
tries In  the  0nlted  States.  Complaints  alleg- 
ing ^illegal  monopoly  have  been  Issued,  tot 
example,  against  the  four  major  cereal  manu- 
facturers— KeUogg,  General  Mills,  Oeneral 
i.  and  Quaker  Oats — charging  joint  mo- 
lopollzatlon  of  the  ready-to-eat  cereal  mar- 
ket and  against  the  eight  major  domestic  oU 
companies — Exxon,  Texaco,  Gulf,  Shell,  In- 
diana Standard,  MobU,  California  Standard, 
and  Atlantic  Richfield — charging  joint  mo- 
nopolization of  the  refining  indust^  in  the 
eastern  and  Gulf  Coast  regions  of  the  United 
States. 

These  and  other  matters  show  that  the  lit- 
tle old  lady  now  considers  herself  Uberated 
and  is  flexing  her  muscles  joyously  under  the 
broad  statutory  authority  of  Section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  And  there 
is  every  evidence  that  she  wUl  continue  to  do 
so.  James  T.  Halverson,  former  director  of 
the  F.T.C.'s  Bureau  of  Competition,  eidpha- 
sized  the  trend  toward  major  case  activity 
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on  repeated  occasions.-  Addressing  an  anti- 
trust Institute  of  tl^e  Ohio  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation on  October  18. 1974,  be  stated : 

"In  short,  our  approach  Is  (1)  to  select 
-y  broad.  Industry-related  product  areas  of  our 
economy,  and  (2)  to  examine  In  depth  the 
relationship  among  the  various  markets  and 
functional  levels  In  these  segments  of  the 
economy,  up  and  down  the  distribution 
chain. 

"Our  traditional  approach  has  been  to  pro- 
ceed against  single  firms  and  one  particular 
practice.  Under  our  new  approach  we  are  fo- 
cusing upon  entire  industries." 

Lewis  A.  Engman,  the  commission's  chair- 
man since  li)73.  Is  thinking  even  bigger.  Not 
only  has  he^endprsed  the  industry-wide  ap- 
proach, but  he  'nas  attacked  as  a  matter  of 
policy  the  anticompetitive  activities  of  fed- 
eral and  state  entities,  criticizing  in  un- 
abashed terms  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
state  fair  trade  laws,  among  others. 

Perhaps  more  important,  pongress  seems 
delighted  by  all  this  activity.  The  P.T.C.'s 
budget  Increased  greatly  In  fiscal  year  1974 
and  1975,  and  an  even  larger  appropriation 
has  been  granted  for  fiscal  1976.  Indeed,  Sen. 
Philip  A.  Hart,  chairman  of  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  recently  introduced  (with 
forty-one  bipartisan  cosponsors)  S.  11^6,  a 
bill  to  authorize  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion to  the  commission  of  $105  million  over 
the  next  three  fiscal  years.  The  bill's  express 
purpose  is  "to  support  and  Invigorate  a  na- 
tional antitrusts^enforcement  program"  and 
to  enable  the  commission  "to  restore  and 
maintain  compeiition  in  .  the  marketplace, 
and  to  prevent  and  eliminate  monopoly  and 
oligopoly  power  In  the  economy." 

This,  by  any  standard,  is  no  mean  task. 
Yet  the  commission  stands  ready  and  willing 
to  take 'It  on.  The  crucial  question,  however. 
Is  whether  the  commission  is  able.  There  is 
substantial  evideivee^hat  It  is  not. 

Stated  simply,  tba^tradltional  administra- 
tive system,  in  which'  an  agency  Is  both  the 
prosecutor  and  Judge  of  the  adjudicative 
matters  before  it,  is  not  adequate  for  the 
management  of  major  litigation.  I  was  privi- 
leged to  serve  for  nearly  two  years  as  chief 
counsel  for  the  conunission  In  its  case  againSk 
the  eight  major  oil  companies.  Matter  of  Ex- 
xon Corporation,  et  al..  Docket  No.  8934,  and 
base  the  foregoing  conclusion  on  my  expe- 
rience with  the  commission.  The  following 
comments  on  commission  adjudication,  how- 
ever, are  stated  in  general  terms,  and  should 
not  be  taken  as  personal  refiectlons  on  the 
past,  present,  or  future  of  the  Ezxon  matter. 

ORDERS   MAT   BE  DISREGARDED         • 

It  Is  manifest  that  the  ability  of  any  Ju- 
dicial entity  to  manage  the  Issues  before  it 
Justly  and  efficiently  depends  ultimately  on 
its  power  to  enforce  Its  orders.  The  power 
of  contempt,  however  Infrequently  used,  is 
the  cornerstone  of  effective  judicial  control. 
Yet  the  administrative  law  judges  before 
whom  commission  cases  are  tried  initially 
and  the  commission  itself  have  no  contempt 
(and  therefore  no  enforcement)  authority 
whatever.  Accordingly,  any  order,  whether 
procedural  or  substantive,  of  an  admlnls- 
tratlfe  law  Judge  or  the  commission  may  be 
flatl^  disregarded  (for  valid  or  spurious  rea- 
son^) by  a  respondent  In  a  commission  pro- 
ceeding. This  action  requires  the  extremely 
time-consuming  and  inefficient  procedure  of 
the  commission  initiating  enforcement  pro- 
ceedings (in  effect  a  new  lawsuit)  in  federal 
court. 

In  a  major  case  It  Is  reasonable  to  antici- 
pate the  taking  of  hundreds  of  depositions, 
the  issuance  of  thousands  of  subpena  speci- 
fications, the  propounding  of  numerous  in- 
terrogatories, and  countless  other  matters 
sanctioned  by  an  order  of  an  administrative 
law  judge.  Unden  ciurrent  administrative 
practice,   each   of   tiioae   might   requlr^Mhe 


initiation  of  a  separate  enforcement  proceed- 
ing in  federal  court.  The  likelihood  of  col- 
lateral litigation  Increase  in  major  cases.  In 
which  the  stakes  are  higher,  the  orders  more 
numerous,  and  the  respondents  better  able 
to  sustain  the  attendant  costs.  But  whether 
delays  have  occurred  or  definitely  will  occur 
is,  to  a  degree,  Irrelevant.  The  existence  of 
this  structural  flaw  and  its  inhibiting  Influ- 
ence on  judicial  authority  in  administrative 
cases  is  Intolerable. 

Much  the  same  Is  true  of  collateral  at- 
tacks In  federal  court  against  the  Investi- 
gative or  adjudicative  activities  of  the  com- 
mission. These  attacks  may  be  brought  In 
any  district  court  in  the  United  States  and 
usually  allege  that  an  act  of  the  conunission 
has  violated  the  due  process  rights  of  the 
complaliUng  party.  Collateral  actions  of  thU 
nature  burden  the  courts,  tie  up  commission 
resources,  and  frequently  result  in  the  sub- 
stantial and  unnecessary  delay  of  conunis- 
sion proceedings.  Of  course,  the  forcing  of 
enforcement  actions  or  collateral  attacks  Is 
not  in  every  Instance  spurious.  These  Issues 
should,  however,  be  raised  in  a  single  forum, 
that  in  which  all  Issues  of  a  commission  case 
should  be  tried. 

COMMISSIOK    UNDERGOES    REMARKABLE    CHANCE 

Other  hurdles  of  the  administrative  sys- 
tem are  raised  by  the  dual  role  of  the  com- 
mission as  proseduH^r  and  Judge.  Under  cur- 
rent procedures.  tCT^ommission  determines 
whether  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
law  has  been  violated  on  the  basis  of  evi- 
dence collected  by  its  operating  bureaus.  If 
It  decides  that  there  Is  cause,  a  complaint 
Issues,  the  bureaus  commence  prosecution 
of  the  case,  and  the  conunission  undergoes 
a  remarkable  transformation  from  acc\iser 
to  impartial  Judge. 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  so  abrupt 
and  radical  a  transformation  defies  human 
nature.  (See.  for  example.  Elman.  "A  Modest 
Proposal  for  Radical  Reform."  in  56  A.B.AJ. 
1045  (1970).)  Due  process  requires  that  a 
respondent  in  a  commission  regulatory  ac- 
tion be  accorded  a  fair  hearing.  But  can  the 
accused  be  tried  impartially  by  his  accuser? 
Not  only  is  a  commissioner  likely  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  his  or  her  former  enforcement 
ccMimiltment,  but  other  factors  may  tip  the 
scales  against  a  respondent.  These  Include 
an  awareness,  especially  In  major  matters, 
of  past  commission  appeals  to  Congress  for 
substantial  enforcement  funds  spent  In  In- 
vestigation, trial  preparation,  and  the  trial 
Itself.  A  decision  adverse  tt>  the  commission's 
original  position  may  be  «lt  to  constitute  an 
admission  that  the  funcs  were  wasted.  On 
the  other  hand,  commissioners  may  feel  pres- 
sure to  lean  in  the  opposite  direction,  away 
from  the  staff  position,  to  avoid  criticism  for 
possible  partiality. 

I  emphasize  that  there  Is  no  evidence  that 
the  commission  has  been  less  than  fair  in 
its  adjudicative  role.  ■  Whether  the  factors 
mentioned  have  been  influences  cannot  be 
ascertained.  We  have  learned,  in  recent  years 
especially,  that  appearance  may  be  as  signifi- 
cant as  reality.  There  are  obviously  questions 
that  will  never  be  put  to  rest  concerning  the 
commission  as  an  impartial  judicial  entity. 
These  questions  wUl  recur  more  frequently 
as  the  commission  undertakes  matters  of 
greater  economic  and  political  significance. 

A  practical  problem  of  this  dual  role  arises 
from  the  rule — which  Is  quite  proper  and 
necessary — barring  ex  parte  communica- 
tions, that  Is,  any  comment  on  a  pending  ■ 
adjudication  between  the  members  of  the  op- 
erating bureaus  and  the  commissioners 
themselves.  A  private  practitioner  with  no 
Internal  agency  experience  may  question  how 
an  attorney  can  operate  effectively  while 
bound  by  law  to  avoid  his  client  like  the 
plague !  The  result  at  the  commission  Is  that 
major  policy  decisions,  particularly  those  re- 
lating to  Important  questions  as  to  how  to 
proceed  on  substantive  Issues  left  open  by  a 


broadly  drawn  complaint  and  to  resource 
allocation,  are  made  by  staff  personnel  and 
not  by  the  commission,  which  Congress  has 
delegated  to  make  enforcement  policy  and  to 
control  the  resources  appropriated  to  It. 
These  problems  will  expand  ^  litigation  In- 
creases In  scope. 

AN    APPEARANCE    OF    PARTIALTTT 

/Other  problem  areas  in  the  administrative 
^ntext  concern  the  administrative  law 
fudges  themselves.  Many  who  serve  in  that 
capacity  are  former  commission  staff  mem- 
bers appointed  to  the  administrative  bench 
because  of  their  expertise  in  trade  regula- 
tion matters.  Although  civil  service  laws  and 
regulations  enable  the  administrative  law 
Judges  to  serve  Independently  and  outside 
the  commission's  sphere  of  Influence,  the  ap- 
pearance of  partiality  to  the  commission  staff 
(or.  Indeed,  against  it)  remains. 

In  recent  years  the  commission  has  en- 
Joyed  an  excellent  administrative  bench.  But 
there  is  no  assurance  that  it  will  be  possible 
to  retain  high-caliber,  dedicated  Judges  in- 
definitely. Private  trade  regulation  practice 
or  the  federal  bench  Is  more  remunerative. 
Moreover,  although  an  administrative  law 
judge  rules  on  practically  all  procedural  mo- 
tions, hears  the  evidence,  and  makes  the 
initial  decision  on  the  merits,  a  de  novo  re- 
view by  the  conunission  of  the  record  is  a 
practical  inevitability  In  every  case.  Many  de- 
cisions of  administrative  law  judges,  how- 
ever accurate  ^pd  painstakingly  drawn,  are 
not  reported  in  any  permanent  volume  and 
frequently  are  disregarded  by  the  commis- 
sion on  appeal.  Tliese  ar&factors  that  imperil 
the  future  quality  of  She  administrative 
bench. 

These  &nd  other  problems  have  plagued  the 
com  mission  In  direct  proportion  to  its  entry 
into  the  arena  of  major  litigation.  The  com- 
mission and  Congress  have  been  aware  of 
them  and  appear  willing  to  taKe  steps 
to  remedy  them.  It  is  particularly  im- 
portant to  note  that  each  of  the  signif- 
icant changes  made  or  proposed  tbxis  far 
has  moved  the  commission  closer  to  federal 
district  court  practice.  The  only  completely 
successful  step,  however,  will  be  the  trans- 
fer of  all  aspects  of  conunission  praictlce  to 
federal  court. 

The  first  major  move  toward  procedural 
reform  occurred,  largely  at  the  Instance  of 
the  commission,  in  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipe- 
line Authorization  Act  (Public  Law  93-163), 
wherein  Congress  granted  the  commission 
(with  certain  restrictions)  the  right  to  rep- 
resent Itself  in  federal  district  court  to  en- 
force its  subpoenas  and  to  seek  an  Injunc- 
tion against  an  illegal  act  or  practice,  pend- 
ing an  administrative  procedlng.  In  the 
Magnuson-Moss  WalTanty-Federal  Trade 
Commission  Improvident  Act  (Public  Law 
93-637),  the  powers  of  the  commission  to 
represent  Itself  in  district  court  were  circum- 
scribed procedurally,  but  remained  Intact 
substantively,  and  were  in  fact  expanded 
to  Include  the  collection  of  a  civil  penalty 
against  any  person  or  entity  for  a  knowing 
violation  of  the  law. 

The  legislative  history  of  both  acts  is  re- 
plete with  affirmations  of  the  commission's 
Inability  to  act  effectively  as  an  enforcer  of 
trade  regulation  laws  under  its  Jurisdiction 
without  access  to  district  court.  Indeed,  Sec- 
tion 408  of  the  pipeline  act  states: 

"(a)(1)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
the  Investigative  and  law  enforcement  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion have  been  restricted  and  hampered  be- 
cause of  Inadequate  legal  authority  to  en- 
force subpoenas  and  to  seek  preliminary  In- 
junctive relief  to  avoid  unfair  competitive 
practices. 

"(2)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  as  a 
direct  result  of  this  Inadequate  legal  author- 
ity significant  delays  have  occurred  in  a  ma- 
jor investigation  into  the  legality  of  the 
structure,  conduct,  and  activities  of  the  pe- 
troleum industry,  as  well  as  in  other  maj<» 
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investigations  designed  to  protect  the  public 
interest." 
"  The  latest  major  procedural  change  came 
from  within  the  commission  itself.  On  April 
4.  1975.  the  commission  promulgated  in  the 
Federal  Register  proposed  new  rules  for  its 
adjudicative  proceedings  that  adopt  sub- 
stantially intact  the  discovery  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure.  This 
action  apparently  was  prompted  by  a  motion 
filed  in  October,  1974,  by  the  commission 
staff  prosecuting  the  Exxon  matter,  in  which 
it  was  made  clear  that  the  old  administrative 
rules  of  the  commlsBlon  were  totally  inade- 
quate for  major,  complex  litigation. 

Thus,  in  less  than  two  years  the  commis- 
sion has  moved  closer  to  adjudication  In  fed- 
eral court  and  to  litigation  "federal  court 
style"  wlthlnvjlts  own  forum.  Will  these 
changes  completely  accommodate  the  major 
litigation-Wmch  the  .conunission  proposes?  I 
think  not. 

Although  the  commission's  direct  access  to 
federal  court  for  the  enforcement  of  sub- 
poenas and  other  orders  has  Increased  the 
burden  of  having  to  initiate  a  new  proceed- 
ing in  a  separate  forum,  with  many  attend- 
ant delays  and  inefficiencies,  remains.  The 
two  acts,  moreover,  will  not  cure  the  struc- 
tural deficiencies  of  collateral  attacks,  the 
dual  role  of  the  commission  as  prosecutor 
and  Judge,  the  problems  with  administrative 
law  Judges,  and  so  forth. 

Nor  will  adoption  of  the  discovery  provi- 
sions of  the  federalEules  for  adjudicative 
proceedings  alter  thd^  basic  flaws.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  in  /this  context  that  the 
monetary  sanctions  provision  of  Rule  37  of 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  was  de- 
leted from  the  commission's  proposed  draft. 
Thus,  the  primary  pxirpose  of  adopting  the 
federal  rules — the  promotion  of  thorough 
discovery  and  elimination  of  delay  tactics — 
may  never  be  realized,  since  a  recalcitrant 
party  may  file  spurious  delay  motions  with 
impunity  if  he  has  no  fear  of  incurring  his 
opponent's  expenses.  This  is  yet  another  ex- 
ample of  the  administrative  impotence  of 
the  commission. 

AIX  LrriGATION  IN  FEDERAL  COURT 

Congress  and  the  commission  have  moved 
In  the  right  direction — away  from  traditional 
administrative  concepts  and  toward  the  fed- 
eral Judiciary.  But  they  have  not  moved  far 
enoiigh.  The  F.T.C.  Act  should  be  amended 
to  require  the  litigation  of  all  commission 
cases  in  federal  court. 

With  the  commission  as  a  plaintiff  in  dis- 
trict court,  the  enforcement  powers  so  sorely 
lacking  in  administrative  tribunals  would  be 
available  immediately  to  the  commission 
staff,  as  impartially  administered  by  Judges 
who  have  years  of  experience  in  complex 
cases,  with  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure, and  with  the  Manual  for  Complex  Liti- 
gation. All  collateral  attacks  would  be  made 
in  the  forum  of  the  pending  matter.  Opposi- 
tion to  commi^lon  motions  and  collateral 
attacks  against  the  commission  would  be 
handled  far  more  efficiently  than  now,  by 
the  presiding  Judge,  and  the  potential  for 
delay  and  harassment  would  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum. 

Equally  as  important,  the  commission's 
dual  role  of  prosecutor  and  judge  would  be 
eliminated,  and  the  commission  would  be 
free  to  make  the  mldlltlgatlon  policy  deci- 
sions and  resources  allocations  it  should  now 
be  making  under  its  mandate  from  Congress. 

Observers  frequently  agree  that  the  task 
which  least  Interests  the  commission  Is  that 
of  acting  in  its  Judicial  capacity.  Commis- 
sioners are  rarely  nominated  by  the  president 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  the  basis  m 
their  judicial  temperaments.  Nor  are  the/ 
textbooks  of  the  law  schools  swelling  with 
landmark  decisions  written  by  the  commis- 
sion. What  the  commission  does  best,  .and 


what  It  would  be  free  to  do  more  of  were  Its 
cases  transferred  to  federal  court.  Is  found 
in  Its  rulemaking  functions,  its  many  special 
reports  to  Congress,  its  monitoring  of  anti- 
competitive activities  in  industry,  and  its  in- 
dependent will  to  investigate  and  prosecute 
when  circumstances  warrant.  None  of  these 
functions  would  be  impaired  in  the  slightest 
by  a  transfer  of  its  Judicial  functions  to  dis- 
trict court.  Indeed,  more  time  would  be 
created  for  their  pursuit. 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  there  are  econ- 
omies of  scale  in  Judicial  operations.  While 
elimination  of  the  commission's  adjudicative 
role  might  save  a  significant  portion  of  its 
budget,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  transfer 
of  its  cases  to  district  court  would  Impose 
any  major  Increases  on  the  budget  of  the 
Judiciary. 

Supporters  of  the  status  quo  argue  that 
Independent  agencies  like  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  have  special  expertise,  greater 
than  the  general  wisdom  of  the  executive, 
legislative,  and  Judicial  branches  because  it 
pertains  to  a  narrow  and  precise  area  of 
knowledge.  They  argue  that  agencies  must 
have  maximum  freedom  both  as  to  prose- 
cutorial and  Judicial  discretion. 

But  even  if  certain  agencies  have  special 
knowledge  and  if  that  militates  in  favor  of 
their  serving  as  both  Judge  and  prosecutor, 
"special  expertise"  is  not  applicable  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commlslson.  The  conunission 
has  Jurisdiction  over  almost  every  enterprise 
affecting  interstate  commerce  in  the  United 
States.  Although  it  may  concentrate  from 
time  to  time  on  certain  Industry  segments 
(energy  and  food  are  current  examples),  it 
has  no  special  expertise  in  any  particular 
business  area.  (The  fxcepions  to  this  rule  lie 
In  the  relatively  insignificant  areas  of  fur 
and  wool  labeling,  flammable  fabrics,  ciga- 
rette safety  and  labeling,  and  other  narrow 
disciplines  outside  the  normal  area  of  trade 
regulation,  which  the  commission  deals  with 
under  special  statutes.) 

The  commission's  special  knowledge  and 
abilities  relate  to  the  broader  and  more  theo- 
retical concepts  of  economics  and  trade  regu- 
lation. Section  5  of  the  F.T.C.  Act  states 
broadly  that:  "Unfair  methods  of  competi- 
tion .  .  .  and  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  prac- 
tices .  .  .  are  hereby  declared  unlawful."  One 
can  hardly  imagine  a  more  expansive  grant 
of  prosecutorial  discretion.  The  act  requires 
the  commission  to  initiate  proceedings 
when  it  has  "reason  to  believe"  that  a  viola- 
tion has  occurred  and  when  "a  proceeding 
by  itself  in  respect  thereof  would  be  to  the 
interest  of  the  public." 

Given  that,  within  reason,  an  enormous 
number  of  competitive  activities  could  be 
found  "unfair"  or  "deceptive,"  the  crucial 
decision  is  whether  prosecution  wotild  be  in 
the  "Interest  of  the  public."  It  is  at  this  ini- 
tial stage  that  the  commission  tmlj  exercises 
its  special  expertise — that  Is,  when  it  deter- 
mines that  activity  is  unfair  and  that  prose- 
cution is  in  the  public  interest. 

Thereafter,  its  Judicial  role  is  confined  to 
that  of  any  court — the  application  of  fact  to 
law.  The  .  commission's  decisions,  further- 
more, are  subject  in  any  case  to  review  by  a 
federal  court  of  appeals  on  the  law  and  as  to 
whether  its  findings  of  fact  are  supported  by 
the  evidence.  Special  expertise,  therefore,  has 
very  little  to  do  with  the  commission's  func- 
tion as  a  Judicial  body. 

There  is  little  to  be  lost  and  much  to  be 
gained  from  a  transfer  of  commission  ad- 
judicative matters  to  federal  district  court. 
Congress  has  shown  great  confidence  in  the 
commission's  abiUtles  as  an  enforcer  of  trade 
regulation  law,  and  the  commission  has  dem- 
onstrated enthusiasm  for  its  new  prominence. 
But  the  administrative  procedures  that  have 
hampered  commission  adjudication  in  the 
past  may  debilitate  it  severely  in  the  future. 
That  would  be  unfortunate  indeed. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  9, 1976] 

DXJNIXIP  ASBJS   POUCT   SHtn   ON 
BEGt7I.ATORT   AGENCIES 

(By  David  Bumbam) 
-  Washington,  Nov.  8. — Labor  Secretary 
John  T.  Dun  lop  has  proposed  that  the  Ford 
Administration  make  a  subtle  but  funda- 
mental change  in  the  way  the  Government 
develops  and  enforces  regulations  that  af- 
fect the  pocketbooks,  health  and  safety  of 
raiuuias  of  Americans. 

^'^(utlined  in  a  17-page  draft  paper  cir- 
culated within  President  Ford's  Domestic 
Council  and  obtained  by  The  New  Yortt 
Times,  Mr.  Dunlop's  proposal  suggests  that 
the  key  to  improving  the  existing  regulatory 
effort  is  to  give  the  contending  parties  a 
larger  role  in  writing  regulations  and  decid- 
ing how  they  vrlll  be  enforced.  His  proposal 
was    said    to    be   still    under    review. 

The  proposal  has  already  stirred  considera- 
ble hostility  among  some  Labor  Depart- 
ment officials  and  knowledgeable  union 
members  who  believe  that  any  reduction 
in  the  public  health  voice  of  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  a  major  step — ^back- 
ward In  the  war  against  cancer  and  other 
kinds  of  health  hazards. 

CHANCE    TO    NEGOTIATE 

"The  Government  has  to  carry  the  ball," 
said  one  luiion  official.  "Industry  is  worried 
about  next  year's  profit  and  the  union  is 
worried  about  the  immediate  loes  of  Jobs 
so  that  the  threat  of  lung  cancer  20  years 
from  now  is  easy  to  bargain  away." 

What  appeared  to  be  the  first  concrete 
example  of  Mr.  Diinlop's  new  policy  emerged 
this  week  as  a  Labor  Department  hearing 
was  adjourned  to  give  the  steel  industry  and 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America  an  op- 
portunity to  negotiate  privately  a  proposed 
standard  governing  the  exposure  of  the  na- 
tion's 15.000  coke  oven  workers  to  the  cancer- 
causing  fumes  of  their  workplaces. 

In  these  negotiations,  the  findings  of 
many  scientists  that  the  emissions  from 
the  coke  ovens  kill  far  more  workers  than 
would  die  if  they  worked  in  less  polluted 
areas  are  being  balanced  against  estimates 
that  making  the  coke  ovens  less  dangerous 
would  require  an  investment  of  about  $500- 
milllon  for  new  equipment  and  $295-milllon 
a  year  to  operate. 

Mr.  Dimlop's  policy  paper,  which  he  ac- 
knowledged in  an  interview  had  been  pre- 
pared by  his  staff  and  circulated  to  officials 
in  the  White  House,  closely  parallels  a  cen- 
tral theme  in  President  Ford's  election  cam- 
paign: Many  Government  regulations  are 
useless  harassment  of  the  American  people 
in  general  and  the  American  businessman  in 
particular. 

"The  country  needs  to  acquire  a  more 
realistic  understanding  of  the  limits  U>  the 
degree  to  which  social  change  can  be  brought 
about  through  legal  compulsion,"  Mr.  Dun- 
lop  said  in  his  paper. 

Arguing  that  ^e  existing  method  for  de- 
veloping Federal  regtilation  is  "inherently 
contentious  and  acts  to  maximize  antago- 
nism between  the  parties,"  the  official  said 
the  usual  product  of  this  method  was  "poorly 
framed  rules,  lawsuits,  evasion  and  dissatis- 
faction with  the  program  by  all  parties." 

INVOLVEMENT    IS    XTRGED 

As  an  alternative  to  the  existing  procedure, 
the  Labor  Secretary  recommended  In  his  pa- 
per that  the  parties  involved  in  a  particular 
problem  should  become  more  inv(dved  tn 
drawing  up  relevant  regulations,  sometimes 
through  direct  negotiations  between  the 
unions  and  private  managers. 

Mr.  Dunlop  said  that,  vilthout  modifica- 
tion such  involvement  might  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  such  areas  as  developing  occu- 
pational  health  and  safety  rules.  "But  it 
represents  a  useful  spirit  of  reliance  on  prl- 
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vate    mecluuUsxns,    which    sometimea    can     uled    for    Ifonday    In    Pittsburgh.    Tbeaa 
achieve  a  program  objective  most  efficiently,"     sources  said  the  first  bargaining  offer  of  the 

Industry  was  far  less  stringent  than  that 
recommended  some  months  ago  by  the  Oov- 
ernment's  Advisory  Committee  on  a  Standard 
for  Coke  Oven  E<mlsslons. 
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he  said 

In  an  Interview  In  his  office  this  week,  Mr. 
I>unlop  said  he  was  positive  that  the  shift  In 
regulatory  emphasis  envisioned  In  his  paper 
would  not  require  any  change  In  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970, 
which  established  the  Federal  Government 
as  the  dominant  force,  in  this  area  of  public 
health. 

"There  Is  a  growing  conflict  between  the 
regulatory  process  and  collective  bargain- 
ing," the  Secretary  said.  He  added  : 

"During  public  hearings  many  people  speak 
noise  and  the  press  Is  a  great  amplifier  of 
noise  In  our  society.  It  sometimes  is  helpfvU 
to  know  what  a  few  people  think  about  an 
Issue.  If  they  chose  to  come  together.  No  one, 
the  Oovenunent  for  example,  must  necessar- 
ily agree  with  whatever  result  they  came  up 
with  themselves." 

POUCT    DISCtJSSlON    CTTZD 

WhUe  asserting  that  the  draft  paper  ob- 
tained by  The  Times  did  not  adequately  em- 
phasize the  distinction  between  economic 
regulation  and  the  rules  affecting  health  and 
safety.  Mr.  Dunlop  said  he  had  discussed  the 
proposed  policy  virlth  Dr.  Paul  W.  MacAvoy, 
a  member  of  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  and  Roderick  M.  Hills,  now 
the  chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  but  until  recently  Counsel  to 
the  President. 

Mr.  MacAvoy,  who  Is  In  charge  of  the  White 
House  regxilatory  effort,  de^rlbed  Mr.  Dun- 
lop's  paper  as  an  "early  draft  of  an  Inter- 
agency assessment  of  health  and  safety  regu- 
lations" which  was  still  undergoing  review. 

"MyrUAL    ACCOMMODATION" 

The  number  of  regiUatory  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Labor  Department  has 
risen  from  18  In  1940  to  134  In  1976.  At 
present,  major  Labor  Department  regulatory 
programs  Include  those  mandated  by  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act,  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act,  the 
Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure 
Act,  and  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  which  sets 
j>revalllng  wages  In  the  construction  In- 
dustry. 

In  his  paper  Secretary  Dunlop  cited  specific 
problems  that  he  believed  were  Inherent  In 
the  established  regulatory  approach  In  which 
certain  activities  are  defined  as  Improper, 
inspectors  are  hired  to  discover  violations  and 
violators  are  punished  or  cleared  after  a 
hearing  before  an  administrative  law  judge. 

One   problem   mentioned   by   Mr.   Dunlop 

was  that  "the  rulemaking  and  adjudicatory 

procedures  do  not  Include  a  mechanism  for 

the  development  of  mutual  accommodation 

>  among  conflicting  Interests." 

"Opposing  Woufis  argue  their  case  to  the 
Government,  and  not  at  each  other."  he  said. 
"As  compulsory  arbitration  undermines  the 
willingness  of  tha  parties  to  bargain  con- 
scientiously over  nielr  differences,  so  regula- 
tion lessens  an«r  incentives  for  private  ac- 
commodation/l  conflicting  viewpoints." 

A  second  problem  was  that  the  existing 
regulatory  process  "Involves  legal  game-play- 
ing between  the  regulatees  and  the  regula 
tors-,  the  tax  law  Is  a  classic  example,  b' 
it  Is  typical  of  regulatory  programs  in  gener 
The  regulatory  agency  promulgates  a  reg 
latlon:  the  regulatees  challenge  It  in  court, 
if  they  Icse.  their  lawjers  may  seek  another 
round  for  administration  or  judicial  chal- 
lenge." V 

In  response  to  several  questions.  Mr. 
Dunlop  said  he  had  not  been  directly  or 
Indirectly  involved  in  encouraging  the  Steel- 
workers  and  the  steel  industry,  to  begin 
negotiating  In  private  over  their  long-stand- 
ing dispute  over  coke  ovens. 

According  to  sources  close  to  the  negotia- 
tions, the  next  bargaining  session  is  sched- 
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Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  an  attorney  in  be- 
half of  a  constituent  commenting  on 
S.  2290,  in  which  he  discusses  a  partic- 
ular complaint  which  fairly  well  points 
up  the  kind  of  problems  that  small  busi- 
nesses find  themselves  in  in  connection 
with  the  maze  of  reg:ulatory  matters 
which  currently  face  them  wlien  they 
attempt  to  conduct  their  business  in  a 
normal,  legitimate  way.  It  is  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Clark  of  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio,  relating  the  details  with  re- 
gard to  his  client's  problems. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  be 
printed  in  the  Recoro  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Clark,  Robinson  &  Heljjcbcsh, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  September  23,  1975. 
Hon.  Robert  Tait,  Jr., 

V.S.    Senate,    New    Senate    Office    Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tatt:  I  note  with  Interest 
yoxxr  introduction  of  S.  2290  deaUng  with  the 
possible  creation  of  an  "administrative 
court"  system  for  the  various  agencies  of 
government.  Our  minds  must  have  been 
working  In  the  same  channels  for  the  neces- 
sity of  such  a  measure  has  come  to  light  to 
me  twice  lately. 

In  the  first  Instance.  I  was  involved  In  a 
U.  S.  Customs  matter  and  was  told  that  only 
written  documents  could  be  submitted,  and 
secondly,  there  was  no  api>eal  from  the  Chief 
of  the  Penalty  Section.  In  other  words,  the 
Prosecutor  is  also  the  Judge. 

The  second  Instance  deals  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  Under  the  Moss-Magnu- 
son  Act,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Is  to 
have  publlG^bearings  when  its  staff  proposes 
trade  rules.  The  hearing  officer  is  an  employee 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and,  there- 
fore, depends  upon  his  livelihood  from  that 
agency.  In  addition,  the  Moss-Magnuson  Act 
provided  for  i^oss-examlnation  of  witnesses, 
and  on  AuAist  13,  1975.  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Issued  Its  rules  and  regulations 
covering  cross-examination.  These  rules  and 
regulations  Indicate  the  hearing  officer  may 
require  all  questions  to  be  submitted  in  writ- 
ing and  that.  In  fact,  the  hearing  officer  him- 
self may  question  the  witnesses  to  be  cross- 
examined.  As  a  lawyer,  you  know  this  Is  not 
cross-examination  as  we  know  It,  and  I  feel 
sure  it  Is  not  "cross-examination"  which  was 
intended  by  the  Congress  when  it  passed  the 
Moss-Magnuson  Act.  I  cannot  rationalize  fair 
treatment  when  the  Prosecutor  and  the 
Judge  are  employed  by  the  same  agency. 

Anything  I  can  do  concerning  the  Imple- 
mentation of  S.  2290,  Including  testimony  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, I  will  do  upon  your  request. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  H.  Clark. 


Mr.  TATT.  Mr.  President,  I  would  just 
like  to  present  a  few  points  with  regard 
to  the  ACA  bill  which  has  now  passed 
both  Houses  and  is  in  conference.  I  do 
not  know  whether  we  are  going  to  see  it 
again  or  not,  but  I  would  like  to  make 
these  points  mat  I  think  should  be  re- 
viewed if  we  do  have  it  come  before  us  in 
the  future. 

The  ACA,  now  passed  by  both  Hoiises, 
comes  at  a  time  when  we  can  ill-afiford 


larger  nonproductive  Government  spend- 
ing. This  agency  is  very  costly:  $60  mil- 
lion for  the  first  3  years  in  direct  costs  to 
the  taxpayer  and  who  knows  how  much 
more  in  indirect  costs  as  the  agency  adds 
another  unnecessary  step  to  the  activi- 
ties of  all  other  Federal  agencies.  More- 
over, the  handwriting  is  on  the  wall  that 
within  a  short  period  of  time  more  law- 
yers will  be  hired  by  the  Federal  regula- 
tory agencies  as  well  as  American  busi- 
ness to  resist  the  intrusions  of  the  ACA 
into  their  activities.  This  can  only  result 
in  a  [tanacea  for  lawyers — to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  consumer  and  public  In- 
terests. 

The  agency  largely  duplicates  the  ef- 
forts of  existing  agencies  to  help  the  con- 
sumer, which  agencies  have  the  advan- 
tage of  dealing  with  specific,  concrete  sit- 
uations rather  than  the  abstract  "con- 
sumers Interest."  Thus,  the  real  job  of 
Congress  is  not  to  proliferate  Federal 
agencies  but  to  turn  those  failing  into  the 
vigorous  watchdogs  they  were  designed 
to  be.  In  addition,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress study  I  requested  confirms  the  im- 
pressive number  of  units — 413,  activi- 
ties— 938,  and  funds  committed  to  con- 
sumer protection. 

The  legislation  gives  the  Administrator 
of  the  agency  broad,  open  ended  respon- 
sibilities, yet  at  the  same  time  denies  the 
agency  jurisdiction  over  two  large  areas 
of  substantial  consumer  interests:  The 
NLRB — labor  and  FCC — telephone,  ra- 
dio and  TV. 

Desi>ite  Ralph  Nader,  there  is  little 
contyete  evidence  that  the  public  needs 
or  wants  such  an  agency.  In  fact,  ac- 
cording to  an  opinion  poll  conducted  by 
the  respected  opinion  research  corpora- 
tion of  Princeton,  N.J..  just  the 
opposite  would  seem  to  be  the  case,  with 
only  10  percent  of  those  questioned 
favoring  a  new  agency.  Moreover,  the 
overwhelming  weight  of  editorial  opinion 
throughout  Ohio  and  the  Nation  strong- 
ly opposes  the  creation  of  an  ACA. 

I  have  already  had  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord quite  a  number  of  editorials  from  all 
over  the  State  of  Ohio  so  indicating. 

Because  it  is  physically  impossible  to 
look  after  every  consimier  interest,  and 
because  of  their  conflicting  priorities  at 
any  point  in  time,  the  agency  is  likely  to 
wind  up  providing  those  advocates  who 
are  the  most  vocal  or  the  most  organized 
with  a  forum  to  publicize  their  objectives 
rather  than  those  of  the  Congress,  the 
President,  the  consumer,  or  the  free- 
enterprise  system. 

Reform  from  within  agencies  is  grow- 
ing, to  head  off  more  drastic  reform  from 
without.  For  example,  the  ICC  is  relax- 
ing truck-route  restrictions,  and  the  CAB 
Is  relaxing  airline  route  and  rate  regu- 
lation. \ 

I  think  if  Congress  will  exercise  proper 
oversight  with  the  agencies  we  already 
have  on  the  books,  we  can  do  a  great  deal 
better  job  in  protecting  the  consumer.  I 
am  afraid  we  would  only  compound  the 
difficulties  we  presently  have  if  we  set 
up  a  new  agency  with  a  separate  unde- 
fined duty  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  likely  . 
to  end  up  in  Government  by  lawsuits  and 
very  little  else.  This  situation  would  par- 
aljrze  the  potential  action  of  existing 
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agencies  that  we  have  who  are  charged 
and  should  be  held  to  the  duty  of  pro- 
tecting the  pubUc  and  the  consumer  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizonia  would  like  to  express 
appreciation  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
and  others  who  have  participated  in  the 
colloquy  this  morning.  I  believe  it  has 
been  very  beneficial  to  bring  out  some 
of  the  regulatory  problems  that  exist.  I 
think  this  will  be  helpful,  as  far  as  that 
is  concerned,  to  some  of  the  agencies 
which  have  been  discussed. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  would  like 
to  express  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  his  appreciation  for  the  courtesy 
and  graciousness  of  the  majority  leader 
in  yielding  his  reserved  time  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  his  usual  won- 
derful coopera^on,  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  is  certainly  appreciative  of  his 
always  willingness  to  cooperate. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  very  pleased 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  participate  In 
this  colloquy  this  morning.  I  am  gratliTed 
by  the  excellent  contributions  to  this  dis- 
cussion of  the  costs  and  harmful  effects 
of  Grovernment  regulation  on  ccmsumers. 
I  want  to  thank  my  colleagues  who  kindly 
gave  their  time  and  effort  to  this  col- 
loquy. I  also  wish  to  apologize  to  those 
Members  who  wished  to  participate  to- 
day but  were  unable  to  do  so  because  of 
the  change  in  time  and  delay  in  the  start 
of  this  colloquy  and  because  many  of 
them  had  important  committee  business. 
In  this  regard,  I  express  my  sincere  re- 
grets to  Senators  Garn  and  Morgan  who 
showed  up  on  the  floor  but  had  to  leave 
due  to  other  pressing  matters  elsewhere. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  second  in 
this  series  of  colloquies  on  different  as- 
pects of  regulatory  reform.  I  look  forward 
to  the  third  colloquy  in  the  near  future 
and  welcome  the  valuable  contributions 
of  my  colleagues  to  this  Important  sub- 
ject. 

additional  statement  SUBMrTTED  ON 
REaULATORT    REFORM 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  this  year 
we  are  celebrating  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  creation  of  a  government.  A 
government  of  the  people  and  for  the 
people.  The  rule  book  for  that  govern- 
ment was  our  Constitution.  The  premise 
of  our  Constitution  is  to  protect  people 
from  govemfhent,  to  limit  government, 
to  prevent  it  from  infringement  upon 
the  rights  of  individuals. 

As  I  join  my  colleagues  today,  I  can- 
not shake  this  premise  from  my  mind. 
For  we  have  one  area  of  our  Govern- 
ment today  which,  although  perhaps  in- 
tended to  protect,  has  In  my  mind 
bre^i^ched  the  gap  of  individual  rights 
and  has  exceeded  the  boimds  of  limited 
government.  That  area  is  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  and  the 
"super  agency"  it  created. 

As  we  discuss  regulatory  reform  today, 
we  must  not  only  seek  out  the  problems 
of  government,  but  go  to  the  heart  of 
that  problem.  Indeed  has  our  Govern- 
ment come  to  the  point  where  it  so 
controls  and  dictates  lives  of  the  indi- 


vidual that  freedcHn  Is  only  an  empty 
phrase?  Have  we  come  to  the  point  in 
our  history  that  the  ideals  for  which  our 
country  exists  are  forgotten  and  hecotae 
dreams? 

If  you  listen  to  someone  who  has  had 
to  deal  with  an  OSHA  inspector,  the  an- 
swer might  be  "yes." 

Redress  of  grievances — one  of  the  bat- 
tle cries  of  the  Revolution — but  with 
OSHA,  where  is  that  redress?  Where  Is 
the  opportimlty  for  argimient?  Where 
Indeed  is  the  dght  to  challenge? 

Mr.  President,  OSHA  is  not  an  un- 
known problem.  The  horror  stories  in  the 
office  of  each  Member  of  this  body  are 
numerous.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  relate 
many  of  them.  Too  often,  there  are  cases 
where  the  OSHA  inspector's  instructions 
have  meant  the  loss  of  jobs  only  because 
an  employer  did  not  have  enough  money 
to  correct  a  violation  found  by  that  in- 
spector. Where  was  his  recourse?  There 
was  not  any.  He  had  to  close  down.  How 
many  times  have  I  heard  that  the 
greatest  fear  of  a  small  businessman  was 
not  the  marketplace  or  higher  costs  of 
labor,  but  a  visit  from  the  OSHA  inspec- 
tor? And  not  because  he  did  not  want  to 
have  a  safe  shop  to  protect  his  em- 
ployees, but  because  he  had  no  recourse 
if  a  simple  but  costly  violation  was 
found. 

Mr.  President,  for  too  long  we  have 
created  regulations  which  are  slowly 
breaking  the  back  of  the  small  business- 
n^an.  And  when  his  back  is  broken,  we 
have  broken  the  backbone  of  our  econ- 
omy. As  we  discuss  regulatory  reform, 
I  caimot  think  of  a  more  glaring  example 
of  overregulating  business  to  the  point  of 
not  being  able  to  run  a  profitable  busi- 
ness. It  is  imperative  that  we  look  back 
on  what  we  have  done  and  reform  the 
regulations  which  are  suppressive  and 
destructive  to  our  well-being  and  that 
of  our  economy. 

THE    COSTS    TO    THE    CONStTMER    OP    REGULATION 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  excessive 
Government  regulation  hurts  the  con- 
sumer in  three  important  ways.  First, 
it  increases  prices  of  goods  and  services. 
Second,  regulation  reduces  the  range  of 
product  choice  open  to  the  consumer. 
Third,  regulation  substitutes  the  judg- 
ment of  the  bureaucrat  for  that  of  the 
consumer. 

INCREASED    PRICES    OF    GOODS    AND    SERVICES 

Regulation  increases  consumer  prices 
for  several  reasons.  First  among  these 
reasons,  in  the  opinion  of  my  constit- 
uents, is  the^ndleas  form-filling  required 
by  the  Grovernment.  The  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  has  esti- 
mated that  businesses  must  cope  with 
over  5,000  Federal  forms  each  year  and 
that  estimate  does  not  even  take  into 
account  64  different  tax  forms  presently 
used  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
Altogether  that  is  about  14  f  o'tos  per  day 
on  the  average,  assuming  bu^messes  keep 
their  doors  open  365  days  a  year.  Because 
few  firms  do  operate  on  a  continuous 
basis,  the  workday  average  is,  of  course, 
higher. 

Business  must  pay  accoimtants  and 
lawyers,  divert  regular  employees  from 
productive  tasks,  allocate  valuable  office 
space  to  filing  cabinets,  all  in  order  to 
fill  out  these  forms.  This  is  costly.  In 


the  end  of  course,  consumers  must  pay 
these  costs  In  the  form  of  higher  prices. 
Not  only  do  niunerous  Government 
agencies  require  businessto  fill  out  nu- 
merous forms  they  tilso  subject  business 
to  an  impossible  crossfire  of  rulings  and 
regulations.  Many  examples  can  be  given 
to  illustrate  this  problem.  Time  maga- 
zine reported  in  its  July  8,  1974,  issue 
that  the  Occupational  Health  and  Safety 
Administration,  one  of  the  agencies  my 
constituents  find  most  objectionable, 
mandated  backup  alarms  on  vehicles  at 
construction  sites.  Yet  OSHA  at  the  same 
time  required  the  workers  to  wear  ear- 
plugs, making  it  difficult  for  the  alarms 
to  be  heard.  This  bureaucratic  confusion 
not  only  causes  inefficiency,  it  raises  costs 
for  business  and  therefore  raises  prices 
for  consmners. 

It  is  my  intention  to  discuss  In  greater 
detail  the  paperwork  burden,  and  its 
costs,  which  face  the  businessman,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  so-called  line  of 
business  reports,  in  the  next  colloquy  in 
this  series,  when  the  effects  of  regiia- 
tion  on  business  will  be  addressed 
directiy. 

The  regulator's  fondness  for  distribut- 
ing forms  to  be  filled  out  is  not  by  any 
means  the  only  source  of  increased  busi- 
ness costs,  and  therefore  increased 
prices  to  the  consumer.  Intrusion  of  the 
Government  into  the  decisions  of  man- 
agement as  to  how  products  are  to  be 
made,  and  even  what  form  the  products 
should  take,  is  another  major  source  of 
increased  business  costs.  Nowhere  is  this 
more  evident  than  in  the  price  of  auto-, 
mobiles.  This  is  of  particular  concern 
to  my  constituents,  many  of  whom  live 
in  rural  areas  where  the  automobile  is 
the  only  means  of  transportation  to 
work,  to  church,  to  shopping,  and  to 
school.  General  Motors  has  estimated 
that  the  current  price  per  car  has  in- 
creased by  over  $600  because  of  Gov- 
ernment-mandated equipment.  General 
Motors  also  estimates  that  to  fulfill  ad- 
ditional requirements  already  passed 
Into  law  and  which  will  become  effec- 
tive by  1978  will  add  another  $600  to  the 
average  price  of  its  cars  sold.  This  means 
that  the  average  price  per  car  will  have 
been  increased  by  around  $1,200'  to 
satisfy  government  regulations.  And 
many  of  these  regulations  are  designed 
to  defeat  consumer  attempts  to  bypass 
the  intent  of  earUer  regulations.  Is  it  the 
proper  role  of  government  to  dictate  to 
the  individual  consumer  just  what  safety 
devices  he  must  buy?  No  matter  how  safe 
an  automobile  is  made  to  be,  it  could 
be  made  still  safer  by  the  expenditure  of 
yet  more  money.  There  is  no  limit  to  this 
process.  The  achievemait  of  complete 
safety  is  not  possible  at  any  price.  Is  it 
not  the  consumer's  right  to  decide  for 
himself  just  how  much  safety  he  wants 
to  purchsise  for  himself?  After  all,  if  too 
much  money  is  spent  increasing  the 
safety  of  the  aufomobile  by  only  a  slight 
amount,  the  consumer  will  not  have  the 
fimds  to  upgrade  the  safety  of  his  home 
or  his  place  of  business.  My  constituents 
have  spoken  clearly  how  they  feel  about 
this  Intrusion  into  a»  area  of  their  lives 
they  feel  should  be  left  to  them.  They  do 
not  like  their  Government  telling  them 
what  sort  of  automobile  they  must  buy. 
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One  constituent  has  written  me  in  plain 
language : 

I  may  say  that  I,  and  everyone  I  talk  with, 
have  had  It  up  to  here  with  all  the  idiotic 
things  that  are  being  forced  on  us  dally. 
High  priced  cars,  harder  to  start,  lower  gas 
mileage  and  so  forth.  Believe  me.  Senator, 
people  have  Just  about  had  It  with  all  these 
silly  things. 

But  increasing  business  costs  is  not  the 
only  ,way  regulation  increases  prices  to 
the  consumer.  New,  small  firms  find  it 
more  diflQcult  to  bear  the  costs  of  filling 
out  forms  and  the  burden  of  regulations 
than  larger,  established  firms.  Dr.  Mur- 
ray L.  Weidenbaum  states  in.  "Govern- 
ment-Mandated Price  Increases:  A  Ne- 
glected Aspect  of  Inflation": 

Some  of  the  reporting  requirements  of  the 
newer  federal  regulatory  agencies  may  result 
In  a  heavier  burden  on  small  business.  In 
Its'  first  several  years  of  operation,  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion, which  was  established  under  a  law 
passed  In  1970,  required  virtually  all  em- 
ployers to  keep  three  separate  records,  a  log 
of  occupational  Injuries  and  Illnesses,  a  sup- 
plementary record  of  each  occupational  In- 
Jury  or  Illness,  and  a  summary  sheet  of  In- 
juries and  lUnesses  (OSHA  forms  100,  lOr, 
and  102,  respectively) .  A  supplementca  quar- 
terly survey  was  also  required  (OSHA  forms 
102F  and  102FP) .  These  had  to  be  kept  up  to 
date  and  accurate,  even  If  an  employer  had 
only  one  employee.  How  essential  this  In- 
formation really  was  can  be  Judged  from 
OSHA's  reaction  to  recent  pending  legisla- 
tion which  would  have  relieved  all  employers 
of  fifteen  or  fewer  persohs  from  the  agency's 
record  keeping  and  reporting  requirements. 
.Suddenly.  OSHA  determined  that  employers 
of  seven  or  fewer  persons  could  be  exempted 
from  Its  paperwork  requirements! 

The  small  firm  has  less  overhead 
against  which  to  charge  the  expenses  of 
regulation.  As  a  result,  many  existing 
small  firms  are  forced  to  close  their  doors 
and  several  potential  entrants  to  the 
marketplace  are  discouraged  from  enter- 
ing. When  the  output  of  these  firms  does 
not  find  its  way  to  market,  prices  for  the 
remaining  goods  and  services  are  bid 
upward. 

My  constituents  are  increasingly  con- 
cerned about  the  effects  of  regulation  on 
small  business.  Let  me  quote  from  one 
letter  on  the  subject  I  have  recently  re- 
ceived from  a  constituent  concerned  with 
administration  of  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  and  other 
Federal  regulatory  activities: 

On  January  3,  1976  I  wrote  to  you  ex- 
pressing my  deep  concern  on  the  actual 
effects  of  ERISA  and  Its  subsequent  amplifi- 
cation by  the  IRS  and  the  DOL.  Today  two 
further  items  have  come  across  my  desk  and 
I  attach  copies  of  both. 

The  first  Is  a  partial  copy  of  a  weekly  tax 
letter  to  which  I  subscribe.  This  merely 
proves  the  point  I  made  In  my  earlier  letter: 
Some  16>4  months  after  ERISA  became  law, 
we  still  have  no  definite  regulations  of  what 
we  are  supposed  to  work  with  but  the  whole 
matter  Is  "on  again,  off  again". 

The  other  article  on  the  meatpacking  in- 
dustry Is  not  what  Is  bothering  me  as  such 
but  rather  the  fact  that  small  business  and 
some  not  so  small  is  being  systematically 
killed  off.  Look  at  any  kind  of  business  and 
youll  find  the  same  thing  going  on.  We  are 
simply  being  smothered  by  paperwork,  prac- 
tically all  of  it  useless  to  anybody  except 
some  bureaucrat  who  would  otherwise  be 
unemployable.  We  do  not  run  our  business 
anymore;  we  are  instead  filling  our  reports. 


forms  etc.  etc.  ad  nauseatum.  About  a  year 
ago  President  Ford  In  a  speech  told  us  that 
there  would  be  a  sincere  effort  In  reducing 
paperwork  etc.  but  to  date,  we  are  not  only 

required  to  file  every  d d  report  we  were 

filing  then  but  several  more. 

New  firms  are  often  the  source  of  new 
methods  and  new  products.  They  are  an 
integral  part  of  our  competitive  system. 
By  discriminating  against  the  new,  small 
firms,  regulation  is  stifing  our  economy, 
and  leading  to  increased  business  con- 
centration. 

REStTCED    RANGE    OF    CONStTMER    CHOICE 

Regulation  reduces  the  range  of  choice 
available  to  the  consumer  because  regu- 
lation is  negative;  it  prohibits  rather 
than  creates.  Perhaps  nowhere  else  is 
this  more  clearly  seen  than  in  the  case 
of  the  ban  on  Diethylstilbestrol — DES — 
in  1973.  Rita  Ricardo  Campbell  in  Food 
Safety  Regulation  states  the  general 
issue  clearly: 

Within  the  United  States,  prices  for  food 
increase  i>artly  because  of  the  effect  of  gov- 
ernment regulations  to  ensure  safer  supplies. 
The  question  should  be  asked :  How  many  In- 
dividuals— primarily  older  persons  on  fixed 
Incomes  and  young  children  of  low-income 
famUles — suffer  greater  risk  of  diseases 
(other  than  cancer)  because  their  nutrition 
level  is  reduced? 

Getting  to  the  specifics  of  the  ban  on 
DES  Rita  Campbell  states: 

When  the  use  of  DES  in  cattle  feed  was 
banned,  the  cattlemen's  response'^took  Into 
account  such  variables  as  the  length  of  time 
before  slaughter,  the  numbers  of  cattle  to 
feed,  the  timing  of  slaughter  in  relation  to 
market  demand,  and  the  Mat  of  substitute 
and  less  cost-effective  additives.  The  particu- 
lar mixes  of  alternatives  they  chose  affected 
meat  supply,  the  rate  of  increase  in  meat 
prices,  and  the  prices  of  meat  substitutes.  Be- 
cause of  these  and  other  variables  involved, 
the  estimates  of  how  much  the  DES  ban 
would  increase  the  retail  price  of  beef  varied 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  3.6 
cents  per  pound  to  the  16  cents  per  pound 
estimated  by  a  supplied. 

The  issue  is  this:  Should  not  the  con- 
sumer, rather  than  a  bureaucrat  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  be  al- 
lowed to  choose  whether  he  wants  to  con- 
sume more  meat  now,  and  accept  the 
possibility,  still  unproven,  of  a  higher 
risk  of  cancer  several  years  in  the  future, 
or  choose  to  eat  less  nutritious  foods  now 
and  run  the  risk  of  diseases  other  than 
cancer  in  the  immediate  future?  Regula- 
tion in  the  form  of  banning  DES  does  not 
protect  the  consumer  from  the  risk  of 
disease;  it  only  prevents  the  consumer 
from  making  his  own  best  determination 
in  the  matter.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  regulations  which  increase  the 
price  of  meat,  result  in  people  being 
able  to  afford  to  purchase  less  meat. 
These  people  must  then  turn  to  other 
foods.  What  will  these  other  foods  be? 
Who  will  produce  them?  It  is  certain 
that  the  FDA  will  not  produce  them. 
How  nutritious  will  these  other  foods 
be?  At  what  prices  will  these  other  foods 
sell  in  the  marketplace?  Will  consumers 
be  able  to  afford  sufficient  quantities  of 
other  foods  in  order  to  assure  themselves 
sufficient  nutrition?  A  ban  on  DES  con- 
siders none  of  these  questions;  it  merely 
ignores  them.  A  case  can  be  made  for 
the  Government's  distributing  informa- 
tion to  the  consumer  concerning  the 


risks  involved  in  consuming  each  ol 
various  foods  or  other  products.  But 
what  justification  is  there,  in  a  land  of 
free  people,  to  deny  consumers  the  right 
to  make  their  own  choices  on  what  they 
believe  offers  them  the  best  chance 
for  satisfaction  from  the  goods  they 
purchase? 

Federal  regulation  reduces  consumer 
choice  by  delaying  the  entry  of  new 
products.  This  delay  can  be  deadly.  For 
example.  Dr.  Murray  Weidenbaum  in  his 
book.  "Government  Mandated  Price  In- 
creases" comments  on  the  findings  of 
Prof.  Sam  Peltzman  concerning  the 
costs  imposed  on  consumers  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration: 

Professor  Sam  Peltzman  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  has  estimated  some  of  the  costs 
of  the  drug  lag  in  the  United  States,  He 
analyzed  the  1962  amendments  to  the  food 
and  drug  act,  amendments  that,  were 
ostensibly  designed  to  keep  Ineffective  drugs 
off  the  market  by  extending  the  process  of 
authorizing  new  drugs  prior  to  their  being 
available  to  the  public.  The  main  impact 
of  the  legislation  has  been  to  delay  the 
introduction  of  effective  drugs  by  about  four 
years  and  to  lead  to  higher  prices  for  drugs. 
He  estimates  the  resultant  loss  to  the  con- 
sumer to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $200-300 
million  a  year.  Peltzman  also  calculates  that 
if  the  drugs  that  combat  tuberculosis  had 
been  delayed  by  two  years,  the  average  delay 
now  Imposed  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, the  result  would  have  been 
approximately  45,000  additional  deaths. 

The  findings  of  Professor  Peltzman 
underscore  a  very  important  principle: 
Regulation  cannot  eliminate  risk,  it  can 
only  determine  which  risks  the  consumer 
will  be  forced  to  take,  whether  the  con- 
sumer wants  to  make  that  particular 
choice  or  not.  When  new  drugs  are  de- 
veloped, they  may  be  effective  or  they 
may  not.  If  the  consumer  uses  a  new  drug 
he  is  taking  the  change  that  it  may  not 
be  effective  or  even  harmful.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  does  not  take  the  drug, 
the  consumer  is  running  the  risk  that 
the  drug  is  truly  effective  and  that  his 
cure  may  be  delayed  or  entirely  defeated. 
People  with  the  serious  iUuesses  can 
hardly  wait  for  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  to  spend  4  years  to  come 
to  a  decision.  Their  lives  may  extinguish 
before  the  FDA  reaches  a  conclusion. 
Should  not  the  people  who  have  the  most 
to  either  gain  or  lose  make  the  choice, 
In  consultation  with  their  physicians,  of 
what  drugs  they  should  take  and  when 
they  should  take  Ihem?  What  right  does 
the  Government  have  to  interfere  in  such 
a  personal  decision? 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  truly 
important  decisions  are  too  important 
to  be  left  to  the  individual  and  that  the 
Government  must  step  in  and  help  the 
consumer  by  making  the  decision  for 
him.  Mr.  President,  my  constituents  tell 
me  in  clear,  forceful  language  that  they 
want  to  make  their  own  decisions,  they 
do  not  want  to  be  dictated  to  by  some 
bureaucrat,  and  that  the  more  important 
a  decision  is  to  their  daily  lives,  the  more 
my  constituents  want  to  choose  for  them- 
selves. 

LOSS  OF  CONStTMEB  FREEDOM 

This  brings  me  to  the  final  point  I  wish 
to  make.  The  dollar  cost  to  consumers  of 
regulation  is  surely  great.  There  are  esti- 
mates of  the  cost  of  regulation  ranging 


from  $66  to  $475  per  year  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  this  coimtry.  It  Is 
impossible  to  pin  down  the  number  with 
any  degree  of  certainly.  But  the  dollar 
cost,  however  great  it  may  be.  cannot 
measure  the  loss  of  freedom  to  the  con- 
sumer. A  fundamental  part  of  liberty  is 
economic  liberty:  the  liberty  of  people 
to  enter  the  profession  of  their  choice 
and  the  liberty  of  consumers  to  purchase 
the  goods  of  their  choice,  without  imwar- 
ranted  government  intrusion.  Regulation 
attacks  that  liberty;  it  eliminates  it.  If 
consumers  are  judged  not  to  be  capable 
of  making  choices  which  will  best  serve 
their  own  interests  when  they  participate 
in  the  economic  marketplace,  how  are 
they  to  be  expected  to  make  wise  choices 
in  the  political  marketplace,  when  they 
choose  the  men  and  women  who  in  turn 
will  appoint  the  regulators  to  their  posi- 
tions Of  authority? 

There  is  no  Government  authority,  nor 
should  there  be,  banning  the  expression 
of  political  beliefs  imtil  these  beliefs  have 
been  judged  "effective"  or  "safe."  It  is 
assumed  that  the  voters  will  be  able  to 
discern  truth  from  falsity  and  cast  their 
ballots  accordingly.  A  system  of  political 
liberty  must  assume  that  the  voters  are 
able  to  distinguish  between  tiie  states- 
man and  the  demagogue.  If  that  assump- 
tion should  not  be  borne  out  by  expe- 
rience, no  system  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions can  prevent  the  collapse  of  political 
freedom.  For  similar  reasons  it  must  be 
assumed  that  the  consumer  is  able, 
ultimately,  to  reward  the  producer  who 
manufactures  products  which  add  to 
rather  than  detract  from  the  consumer's 
welfare.  There  is  no  system  of  regula- 
tions that  can  make  the  consumer  free 
if  that  ability  is  lacking.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  elaborate  system  of  rules  and 
regulations  will,  without  question,  rob 
the  consumer  of  his  freedom  should  he 
possess,  as  I  firmly  believe  he  does,  the 
ability  to  choose  wisely  over  the  long 
term.  Some  are  terrified  of  freedom  be- 
cause men  are  then  permitted  to  make 
mistakes  and  commit  all  manner  of  folly. 
But  unless  men  are  free  to  make  mistakes 
they  are  also  not  free  to  achieve  their 
own  personal  greatness.  Freedom  is  not 
protection;  it  is  opportunity. 

*Excessive  regulation  of  the  consumer 
must  be  ended  not  only  because  it  is 
expensive  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents, 
but  because  pil»«nal  liberty  cannot  exist 
in  its  presence.  And  of  all  things,  per- 
sonal liberty  Is  the  most  precious  to 
possess,  the  most  costly  to  lose.  . 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend my  colleagues  for  initiating  this 
colloquy  on  Government  regulation  and 
its  impact  on  the  consumer.  Never  be- 
fore has  it  been  so  vital  for  the  Nation's 
consumers  to  choose  wisely  in  the 
marketplace  and  to  become  aware  of  the 
various  factors  which  influence  the  price 
and  quality  of  the  goods  and  services 
which  they  purchase.  Rising  inflation 
and  the  shrinking  dollar  have  made  it 
necessary  for  most  American  families  to 
stretch  their  paychecks  to  the  utmost 
and  to  search  for  ways  in  which  econ- 
omies, both  large  and  small,  can  be  made 
in  their  everyday  lives. 

In  my  view,  the  Congress  has,  in  the 


past,  paid  insufficient  attention  to  the 
cost  implications  of  legislation  designed 
to  protect  the  consumer,  the  worker,  or 
the  environment.  Major  legislation,  such 
as  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  and  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Act.  was  approved  amid  numerous 
examples  of  worker  injuries  resulting 
from  imsafe  industrial  practices  and  ac- 
cidents caused  by  using  or  misusing  con- 
sumer products.  While  a  need  to  elimi- 
nate unsafe  conditions  and  discourage 
the  manufacture  and  distribution  of 
harmful  products  was  clearly  established, 
little  consideration  was  given  to  how  an 
extra  layer  of  bureauracy  and  a  maze  of 
new  Federal  regulations  would  be  re- 
flected in  the  cost  of  products  and  serv- 
ices and  the  choice  of  goods  available 
to  consiuners. 

Industry  complaints  that  increased 
regulation  would  result  in  added  costs 
were  discounted  by  many  Members  of 
Congress  on  the  basis  that  this  argu- 
ment masked  the  nattfral  reluctance  of 
the  private  sector  to  submit  to  Federal 
controls  and  on  the  basis  that  the  need 
for  Federal  authority  far  outweighed 
the  increased  cost  to  industry. 

But  consumers  are  now  beginning  to 
notice  that  Federal  regulation  of  almost 
all  aspects  of  their  daily  lives  affects 
them  strongly  in  two  ways.  First,  as  tax- 
payers, they  must  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  msrriad  Federal  agencies,  many 
of  which  perform  duplicative  tasks.  Sec- 
ond, regulatory  requirements,  which 
are  usually  based  on  criteria  other  than 
cost,  are  reflected  in  increased  freight 
rates  for  industrial  and  consumer  goods, 
increased  prices  for  raw  materials,  and 
more  costly  manufactiu-ing  processes,  all 
of  which  result  in  higher  prices  at  the 
retail  level. 

Certainly,  we  must  not  condemn  all 
Federal  regulatory  requirements  because 
they  may  result  in  higher  prices.  We 
must,  however,  begin  to  question  whether 
the  benefits  received  from  these  require- 
ments are  worth  paying  for.  In  one  nota- 
ble and  highly  visible  example,  the  Na- 
tional Higl^way  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration's seatbelt-interlock  require- 
ment, the  public  overwhelmingly  re- 
sponded that  the  answer  to  this  question 
was  "No";  and  the  Congress  acted  to  re- 
peal that  requirement. 

I  am  hopeful  that  til^jncreasing  at- 
tention which  is  now  being  focused  on 
the  cost  of  regulatory  requirements  by 
the  President,  the  media,  and  the  Con- 
gress itself  will  result  in  thorough  stud- 
ies by  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  on 
which  I  serve,  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  and  other  relevant 
jurisdictional  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  scope,  impact,  benefits,  and 
costs  of  Government  regulation  this 
year.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  such  a  review  has  the  full  support 
of  my  constituents  in  Tennessee  and  of 
consumers  throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  participate  in 
this  very  worthwhile  endeavor.  American 
consumers  are  finally  realizing,  just  as 
the  American  businessman  and  woman 
realized  many  years  ago,  that  overregula- 
tion  by  the  Federal  Government  is  cost- 


ing them  money*.  As  President  Ford  has 
said: 

What  has  begun  as  protection  for  coi» 
sumers  now  guarantees  that  In  many  cases, 
they  wUl  pay  higher  prices  than  a  free  mar- 
ket wo^lld  caU  for. 

This  observation  is  especially  true 
when  applied  to  commercial  aviation. 

I  believe  that  elimination  of  unneces- 
sary Federal  regulation  of  the  Nation's 
airline  industry  will  reduce  air  fares,  by 
as  much  as  30  percent  in  this  country. 
The  airlines  will  be  forced  to  compete 
for  the  first  time  on  the  basis  of  lower 
prices  instead  of  catchy  advertisements, 
oome-ons  and  other  assorted  frills.  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  cc«nmercial  aviation 
began  in  the  infancy  of  the  industry, 
during  the  Roosevelt  administration. 
The  original  intuit  of  the  regulatory 
scheme  was  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
the  infant  industry,  but  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  insured  that  services  would 
be  provided  by  someone,  not  particular  ^ 
established  airlines.  I  l>elieve,  Mr.  il>resi- 
dent.*that  the  airline  industry  can  no 
longer  be  accurately  characterized  as  an 
infant;  in  fact,  it  has  become  a  mature 
giant  in  the  Nation's  economy  and  well 
able  to  look  after  itself.  What  was  origi- 
nally conceived  as  protective  of  a  weak 
Industry,  now  can  serve  to  minimize 
competition  and  protect  the  airline  in- 
dustry from  the  forces  that  normally  ef- 
fect a  healthy  economy.  Such  overregu- 
latitfn  has  resulted  in  higher  fares,  and  a 
marked  lack  of  innovation.  Clearly,  it  is 
the  customer  who  most  suffers  from  this 
outmoded  regulation. 

For  many  montlis,  Mr.  President, 
Senator  Kennedy  has  been  studying  the 
problems  caused  by  overregulatlon  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  He  has 
found  that  present  regulations  stifle  in- 
novation, protect  Inefficloit  practices, 
and^  create  msiny  distortions  and  ineffi- 
ciencies, including  a  chronic  tendency 
toward  excess  capacity.  I  must  note  with 
some  regret,  however,  that  Senator  Ken- 
nedy has  chosen  not  to  introduce  legis- 
lation at  this  time  that  would  amelio- 
rate this  obviously  unsatisfactory  situa- 
tion. I  think  we  would  all  greatly  bene- 
flt  from  an  expression  of  his  views.  The 
legislative  process  more  often  arrives  at 
a  just  result  when  It  has  a  diversity  of 
opinion  from  which  to  choose. 

The  President  has  introduced  a  bill 
on  this  subject,  the  Aviation  Act  of  1975, 
S.  2551.  The  bill  was  referred  to  the 
Commerce  Committee,  and  hearings  may 
be  held  in  March.  Th»  administration 
bill  was  designed  to  correct  many  of  the 
deficiencies  I  have  outlined  above.  It  is 
my  hope  and  expectation  that  this  meas- 
ure will  be  given  full  and  timely  con- 
sideration by  the  Aviation  Subcommit- 
tee. For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have 
not  seen  It,  I  will  read  the  factsheet 
which  accompanied  the  President's 
transmittal  of  the  Aviation  Act  of  1975 
to  the  Congress. 

Fact  Sheet — Aviation  Act  of  1978 

The  President  is  transmitting  to  Congress 
today  the  Aviation  Act  of  1975  which  Is  de- 
signed to  remove  artificial  and  unnecessary 
economic  regulatory  constraints,  increase " 
efficiency  in  the  airline  system  and  provide 
consumers  better  air  transportation  services 
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at  a  lower  cost,  while  maintaining  the  present 
high  level  of  safety. 

PUNCIPAL    OBJECTIVES    OT    LXOXSLATION 

1.  To  introduce  and  foster  price  competi- 
tion in  the  indtiatry.  Because  of  economic 
regulation,  there  Is  little  price  competition 
m  the  airline  Industry.  0<^erally  all  inter- 
state airlines  providing  flitheduled  service 
between  two  cities  charge  the  same  ftuv 
for  that  flight  even  though  some  airlines  are 
more  efficient  and  could  provide  air  trans- 
portation services  at  a  lower  price.  The  re- 
sult has  been  that  consumers  are  paying 
more  for  air  travel  than  they  should.  The 
bill  would  alleviate  the  problem  by  gradually 
Introducing  pricing  flexibility  and  allowing 
airlines  to  adjust  fares  within  specific  limits 
to  more  accurately  reflect  market  conditions 
and  their  own  individual  costs  of  providing 
service.  This  will  make  airline  services  nxpre 
responsive  to  consumers'  real  desires  and  will 
allow  low-cost  service. 

2.  To  provide  for  entry  of  new  airline  firms 
into  the  industry  and  provide  consumers 
greater  variety  of  domestic  airline  transporta- 
tion services.  Since  Its  creation,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  has  also  restrained  com- 
petition by  severely  restricting  the  entry  of 
new  firms  into  the  industry  and  tightly  con- 
trolling which  cities  existing  airlines  are  al-, 
lowed  to  serve.  This  legislation  will  remove 
these  artificial  barriers  to  entry  over  a  period 
of  years,  thereby  providing  consumers  bene- 
fits of  increased  competition,  Including  new 
and  better  service  at  lower  costs.  Qualified 
firms  will  be  encouraged  to  enter  new  markets 
and  offer  air  transportation  services  which 
they  feel  the  traveling  public  desires. 

3.  To  eliminate  anticompetitive  air  carrier 
agreements.  The  CAB  currently  grants  anti- 
trust Immunity  to  Intercarrier  agreements. 
This  permits  carriers  to  set  capacity  levels, 
to  pool  revenues,  and  to  engage  In  other  ac- 
tivities which  deliberately  dampen  competi- 
tion and  Increase  costs  to  travelers.  This  bill 
would  prohibit  such  agreements.  However, 
carriers  enter  Into  numerous  agreements 
which  are  not  anticompetitive,  but  serve  to 
facilitate  air  transportation.  For  example, 
carriers  agree  to  transfer  baggage  on  connect- 
ing flights;  they  honor  ticket  exchanges  and 
Joint  reservations  for  the  convenience  of 
their  passengers.  These  agreements  are  de- 
sirable and  do  not  lessen  competition.  The 
bill  permits  the  Board  to  approve  these 
agreements  subject  to  a  balancing  test  which 
would  weigh  potential  anticompetitive  effects 
against  public  transportation   needs. 

4.  To  ensure  that  the  regulatory  system 
protects  consumer  interests  rather  than  spe- 
cial industry  interests.  In  addition  to  its 
regulatory  responsibilities,  the  CAB  since  Its 
creation  has  been  charged  with  promoting 
the  aviation  industry.  Often,  these  two  ob- 
jectives may  be  In  conflict.  In  the  past  the 
Board  has  tended  to  limit  competition  and 
protect  the  industry  rather  than  the  public. 
The  air  transportation  Industry  no  longer 
requires  protection  sometimes  accorded  to 
Infant  industries.  Therefore,  this  legislation 
Is  designed  to  diminish  the  Board's  promo- 
tional responsibilities  and  to  emphasize  the 
protection  of  the  public's  Interests  by  placing 
maximum  reliance  on  competition. 

SECTION  BT  SECTION 

1.  Definition  of  Charter  and  Supplemental 
Air  Services.  To  spur  competition  and  pro- 
vide consumers  greater  choice  of  air  trans- 
portation, this  section  removes  rigid  CAB 
restrictions  on  charter  and  supplemental 
services  so  that  more  airlines  will  be  able 
to  offer  the  services  wanted  by  travelers. 

2.  Policy  Statement.  The  Act  revises  the 
CAB'S  declaration  of  policy  to  stress  the  de- 
sirability of  competition  and  de-emphaslze 
its  promotional  responsibilities.  This  change 
is  a  major  step  in  focusing  attention  on  pro- 
tecting consumer  interests  rather  than  In- 
dustry Interests. 


3.  Procedural  Expedition.  Slow  And  cum- 
bersome regiilatory  procedures  have  in  the 
past  provided  a  means  to  restrict  entry 
thereby  protecting  existing  carriers  from 
new  competition.  The  bill  proposes  pro- 
cedural changes  which  will  require  cases 
to  be  heard  and  decided  expeditiously. 

4.  Entry.  The  bill  contains  several  pro- 
visions designed  to  gradually  but  substanti- 
ally Increase  entry.  It  permits  qualifled  ap- 
plicants to  provide  nonstop  service  between 
points  not  already  recelvmg  such  service 
from  existing  carriers.  It  requires  the  CAB 
to  eliminate  artificial  route  restrictions  on 
operating  certificates  thereby  permitting 
carriers  to  provide  better,  more  efficient  serv- 
ice. New  carriers  which  meet  strict  safety 
and  flnanclal  standards  may  also  gain  entry 
by  purchasing  or  leasing  route  authority 
from  an  existing  carrier.  Finally,  the  bill  will 
permit  existing  carriers  some  discretion  to 
expand  their  operations-  into  new  markets 
by  between  5  and  10  percent  each  year,  be- 
glnmng  in  1081.  Such  action  facilitates  a 
gradual  move  toward  a  more  competitive 
marketplace. 

5.  i4bandonmenf.  The  bill  makes  It  easier 
for  carriers  to  abandon  routes  which  do  not 
pay  for  their  operation.  But  where  the  con- 

,  tlnuatlon  of  air  transportation  service  Is  re- 
quired in  the  public  Interest,  the  bUl  pro- 
vides for  subsidy  payments  by  the  Federal. 
State  or  local  Government.  By  liberalizing 
abandonment,  the  bill  seeks  to  make  entry 
by  new  carriers  more  attractive. 

6.  Transportation  of  Mail.  Thj|  bill  provides 
for  continued  air  transportation  of  the 
malls.  Airlines  are  required  to  publish  sched- 
ules from  which  the  Postmaster  General 
designates  mall  flights.  Where  scheduled 
service  Is  not  avaUable.  the  Postal  Service  is 
authorized  to  contract  for  the  necessary  air 
transportation  services. 

7.  Mergers.  In  order  to  allow  appropriate 
restructuring  of  the  Industry  and  in  line  with 
the  policy  of  substituting  antitrust  for  regu- 
lation, the  bill  adopts  a  more  liberal  stand- 
ard for  merger  transactions  of  the  type  ap- 
plicable to  bank  mergers.  This  standard  pro- 
vides for  the  careful  weighing  of  transporta- 
tion needs  against  the  anticompetitive  effects 
of  a  proposed  merger. 

8.  Intercarrier  Agreements.  The  bill  elimi- 
nates antitrust  Immunity  currently  granted 
to  anticompetitive  carrier  agreements.  It 
prohibits  the  CAB  from  approving  agree- 
ments to  control  capacity  levels,  equipment 
or  schedules  and  to  pool  or  apportion  reve- 
nues or  fix  rates.  Other  agreements  proposing 
to  facilitate  air  transportation  could  be  ap- 
proved after  the  ^neflts  have  been  weighed 
against  potential  adverse  effects  on  competi- 
tion. 1 

9.  Ratemakinf^ Under  provisions  of  this 
bill,  airlines  would  be  free  to  raise  or  lower 
fares  within  specified  percentage  bands. 
Maximum  prices  would  continue  to  be  sub- 
ject to  CAB  ruling  as  would  discriminatory 
or  preferential  pricing.  The  Board  would  also 
be  responsible  for  preventing  predatory  pric- 
ing by  the  airlines. 

10.  Subsidy.  The  bill  authorizes  a  study  of 
local  service  subsidy.  Recommendations  for 
improving  the  current  system  will  be  sent  to 
Congress  within  one  year  after  enactment  of 
the  bill. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  Aviation 
Act  of  1975  rests  on  one  primary  assump- 
tion: increased  competition  will  benefit 
the  consumer.  It  logically  follows,  that 
regrilation  which  has  the  effect  of  stifl- 
ing competition  must  be  changed.  Of 
course,    we   cannot    tolerate    predatory 

Ericing  practices,  and  sufficient  regula- 
3ry  oversight  must  be  retained  to  pre- 
vent such  an  abuse.  Furthermore,  steps 
must  be  talcen  to  insure  that  small  com- 
munities that  are  presently  serviced  by 
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an  airline  do  not  suffer  neglect  as  the 
giants  of  the  industry  fight  for  the  most 
profitable  routes.  I  know  that  niany  of 
my  constituents  in  Pennsylvania  are  es- 
pecially concerned  about  this  latter  point. 
I  might  observe  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  William  Coleman,  him- 
self a  Pennsylvanian,  has  studied  this 
prpblem,  and  will  ensure  that  any  regu- 
latory revision  th&t  is  undertaken  will 
have  no  detrimental  effect  on  service  to 
small  towns  and  cities  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  To  the  contrary.  I  believe 
that  this  service  will  be  enhanced  once 
the  market  is  opened  to  more  competi- 
tion. 

We  have  come  together  today,  Mr. 
President,  because  many  of  us  believe 
that  the  American  economy  and  the 
American  consumer  suffer  from  over- 
regulation.  TTie  Civil  Aeronautics  Board's 
regiilatlon  of  the  domestic  airline  indus- 
try is  a  striking  example  of  how  this  reg- 
ulation injures  both  the  economy  and 
the  consumer.  I  have  a  great  faith  in  the 
ability  of  the  American  businessman  and 
woman  to  provide  the  services  society 
needs.  I  have  a  great  faith  in  the  free 
enterprise  system.  Let  us  act  on  this 
faith,  Mr.  President,  and  enact  legisla- 
tion that  would  throw  off  the  shackles  of 
unnecessary  regulation  and  allow  a  re- 
vitalized airline  industry  to  show  the 
world  that  our  system  works. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  invite  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Senator  Kennedy),  who  is  in  the 
vanguard  of  the  efforts  to  deregulate  the 
airUne  industry,  to  speak  on  this  issue. 
His  extensive  hearings  have  shed  a  great 
deal  of  light  on  the  problems  involved 
and  I  know  that  we  will  accord  his  views 
great  weight. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  ScoTT)  for  his  kind  remarks 
and  also  for  his  interest  and  hard  work 
in  the  area  of  airline  regulation  reform. 
As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure. 
Senator  Scott  has  played  a  helpful  role 
in  formulating  the  conclusions  and  rec- 
ommendations of  our  subcommittee's 
forthcoming  report  on  the  practices  and 
procedures  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  Senator  Scott  has  admirably 
highlighted  some  of  the  key  problems  of 
air  regulation  in  his  comments. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  in  a  naturally 
competitive  industry  like  air  transporta- 
tion. Government  regulation  of  prices, 
profits  and  entry  does  not  work.  It  raises 
the  cost  of  fiying  to  the  consumer — to  the 
tune  of  $1  to  $3.5  billion  annually— and  is 
vastly  inferior  to  a  more  competitive, 
market  solution.  The  subcommittee  has 
determined  in  the  case  of  airlines  that 
economic  regulation  shoiild  be  reduced 
and  in  major  respects  eventually  elimi- 
nated. But  it  is  competition,  not  chaos, 
that  all  of  us  support,  so  the  change  from 
a  highly  regulated  to  a  virtually  open 
market  situation  should  and  must  occur 
gradually  and  in  steps  over  a  reasonable 
period  of  time. 

The  competitive  solution,  however,  is 
clearly  not  the  proper  response  to  all  in- 
stances of  Oovemment  regulation.  Some 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  task  of 
governing  is  a  simple  one.  "They  would 
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argue  that  complex  problems  of  health, 
safety  and  environmental  protection  can 
be  solved  by.  in  effect,  dismantling  Gov- 
ernment bureaucracies.  I  absolutely  re- 
ject this  point  of  view. 

Less  regulation  is  surely  not  the  an- 
swer to  all  our  problems.  Outting  Gov- 
ernment agencies  that  deal  with  drug 
testing,  the  health  and  safety  of  our  Na- 
tion's workers,  the  purity  of  our  food 
and  water  supply,  and  the  quality  of  the 
air  we  breath  will  no  doubt  eliminate 
some  Government  redtape  and  reduce 
some  shortrun  costs  of  doing  business: 
But  it  will  also  endanger  the  health  of 
millions  of  citizens.  It  will  increase  risks 
of  injury  to  many  working  men  and 
women.  And  it  will  reduce  the  life  ex- 
pectancy of  present  and  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans. 

The  task  in  these  areas,  therefore,  is 
not  less  regulation.  It  is  rather  stream- 
lining regulation  and  making  t«g^attfx|^ 
more  effective,  so  that  all  of  us  cfflobe 
better  protected  from  the  growing  dan- 
gers of  highly  industrial  and  technical 
society. 

There  are.  of  course,  other  areas  of 
Government  concern  where  a  pure  dol- 
lars-and-cents  market  solution  is  not 
only  inappropriate  but  dangerous.  When 
the  Nation  is  faced,  for  example,  with  a 
scarcity  of  essential  resources,  the  Gov- 
ernment cannot  simply  sit  back  and  allow 
market  forces  to  do  the  job  of  allocation. 
The  oil  crisis  is  the  most  recent  example 
of  why  there  must  be  a  governmental 
solution  in  cases  of  scarcity. 

It  may  be  that  a  complicated  system  of 
direct  Government  allocation  is  not  the 
proper  regulatory  solution — especially 
when  it  is  so  riddled  with  exceptions  and 
special  cases  that  the  occasions  for  the 
appearance  of  impropriety  make  the  sys- 
tem unfair,  unpopular  and  unadminis- 
trable.  But  at  the  same  time  this  Nation 
cannot  allow  those  who  cannot  afford 
sufficient  fuel  oil  to  suffer  grave  hard- 
ships and  risk  their  families'  health  sim- 
ply because  of  a  theoretical  and  slavish 
adherence  on  the  part  of  some  policy- 
makers to  pure  market  solutions. 

Another  example  where  I  believe  de- 
regulation works  against  the  public  in- 
terest involves  the  case  of  natural  mo- 
nopoli^^Iectric  power  companies,  local 
telephWie  service  and  other  utilities  are 
characterized  by  economies  of  scale 
which  make  impossible  the  orderly  and 
economical  delivery  of  necessary  serv- 
ices if  multi-firm  competition  occurred. 
Thus,  it  is  clearly  wrong  for  us  to  abdi- 
cate our  responsibility  to  substitute  the 
/discipline  of  government  regulation  for 
the  discipline  of  an  imaginary  market- 
.  place.  Like  all  monopolies,  utilities  will 
be  iniiovatlng  very  little  but  charging 
very  much  if  they  are  not  checked  and 
restrained  by  regulation.  The  task  in  this 
area  is  not  to  deregulate,  but  rather  to 
forge  more  creative  solutions  to  the  pub- 
lic utility  problem  where  classical  regu- 
lation may  be  inadequate  to  the  task. 

I  have  briefly  outlined  tiiese  problems 
to  illustrate  the  complexity  facing  those 
of  us  in  Congress  who  are  serious  about 
regulatory  reform.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
my  colleagues  today  who  share  my  con- 
cern with  the  need  for  significant  re- 
forms in  our  resxilatory  processes.  But  I 
want  to  make  clear  that  I  firmly  reject 


the  notion  that  either  no  regulation  at 
more  regulation  is  the  i4>propriate  re- 
qx>nse  across  the  board.  Indiscriminate 
use  of  slogans  like  "deregulation"  cah- 
not  substitute  for  the  painstaking,  de- 
tailed evaluation  and  decisionmaking 
facing  Congress  in  each  area  of  govern- 
mental activity. 

In  the  case  of  the  CAB.  I  believe  much 
of  the  work  has  been  d<»i^- There  are 
proposals  before  the  Commerce  CtHnmit- 
tee  concerning  airline  regulation  reform. 
The  record  the  Administrative  Subcom- 
mittee has  compiled,  with  the  help  of 
Senator  Scott  and  all  members  of  that 
subcommittee,  provides  a  sufficient  basis 
for  the  Senate  and  the  Congress  to  act 
now.  Reforming  the  CAB  is  a  task  whose 
time  has  come,  and  other  agencies  should 
not  be  far  behind. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  joint  state- 
ment issued  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy) 
and  myself  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Joint    Statement    bt    Senator    Edward    M. 
Kennedy  and  Senator  Hugh  Scott  on  the 
Need  for  Reform  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  To  Permit  Greater  Competi- 
tion IN  THE  Domestic  Airline  Insttstrt 

In  the  last  20  years  the  CivU  Aeronautics 
Board  has  been  subjected  to  severe  and  in- 
creasingly well  documented  criticism  from 
academic  and  governmental  circles.  The  time 
has  arrived  to  acknowledge  that  the  thrust 
of  this  criticism  Is  correct  and  to  reform 
legislatively  the  regulatory  powers  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

The  Board's  critics  claim  that  its  reliance 
upon  classical  route-award  and  ratemaklng 
procedures  has  brought  about  fares  that  are 
far  too  high.  The  airline  industry  is  poten- 
tially highly  competitive,  but  the  Board's 
system  of  regulation  discourages  the  air- 
lines from  competing  in  price  and  virtually 
forecloses  new  firms  from  entering  the  in- 
dustry. The  result  Is  high  fares  and  security 
for  existing  firms.  But  the  result  does  not 
Include  high  profits;  Instead  the  airlines — 
prevented  from  competing  in  price — simply 
channel  their  competitive  energies  toward 
costlier  service;  more  flights,  more  planes, 
more  frills.  Thus,  the  skies  are  filled  with 
gourmet  meals,  and  Polynesian  pubs;  sched- 
uled service  is  frequent.  Yet  planes  fiy  across 
the  continent  50  percent  empty.  And  fares 
are  "sky  high." 

The  remedy  is  for  the  Board  to  allow  both 
new  and  existing  firms  greater  freedom  to 
lower  fares  and  greater  freedom  to  obtain 
new  routes.  This  freedom  should  lead  the 
airlines  to  offer  service  in  fuller  planes  at 
substantially  lower  prices,  a  form  of  service 
that  most  consumers  desire. 

The  critics'  arguments  are  amply  sup- 
ported by  the  experience  of  the  intrastate 
airlines  in  Texas  and  California.  Detailed 
examination  of  these  cases  by  the  Senate  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Procedures  Sub- 
committee convincingly  refutes  the  interstate 
airlines'  contentions  that  Texas  and  Call- 
fomla  are  somehow  unique.  Bather,  the 
primary  reason  for  the  lower  fsovs  lies  in 
greater  freedom  to  compete  and  the  lack 
of  CAB  regulation. 

The  overall  effects  of  38  years  of  CAB  reg- 
ulation have  been  to  restrict  the  competition 
among  the  airlines  that  existed  in  1938  and 
to  prevent  new  airlines  from  challenging 
these  protected  grandfather  carriers  to  any 
substantial  degree. 

Many  of  the  Board's  procedures  fail  to  meet 
commonly  accepted  standards  of  fairness  and 


openneBS.  In  some  Inittances  major  poUciee 
have  been  determined  without  a  prior  oppor- 
tunity for  the  public  fuUy  to  present  argu- 
mehta  and  alternatives.  In  other  instances. 
Individuals  have  been  hurt  as  a  result  of 
procedurally  unaoimd  Board  actlrai.  This 
ooncluslon  applies,  in  particular,  to  the 
Board's  route  award  procedures,  the  route 
moratorium,  the  "motion  for  expedited  hear- 
ing,*' intervention  by  the  Chairman's  office  m 
route  cases,  the  "minimum  charter  rate" 
experience,  the  capacity  restricting  agree- 
ments, charter  rule  enforcement,  the  Air  Eu- 
rope case,  and  the  campaign  conltlbution  in- 
vestigation. 

To  some  extent  the  Board's  faOings  reflect 
the  inherent  difficulty  of  applying  classical 
rate  and  entry  regulation  to  a  competitive, 
economically  volatile  industry.  Classical  rate- 
making  sets  fares  that  equal  costs  (including 
a  reasonable  profit) .  Yet  the  Board's  experi- 
ence suggests  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
Impossible,  to  develop  a  cost-based  ratemak- 
lng system  that  uses  fair  procedures  and 
keeps  fares  in  such  an  industry  low. 

Classical  entry  regulation  substitutes  tat 
impersonal  market  forces,  which  tolerate 
bankruptcies  and  allow  the  efficient,  aggres- 
sive, or  superior  firms  to  survive,  personal 
quasljudiclal  decisions  by  regulators,  who 
inevitably  feel  responsible  for  the  "health" 
of  the  firms  they  regulate,  who  tend  to  see 
"fair"  decisions  as  those  that  treat  with 
rough  equality  the  various  Industry  claim- 
ants before  them,  and  who  thus  seek  industry 
stability  and  Improved  service.  Given  the  dif- 
ficulty of  fashioning  a  set  of  consistent 
standards  for  awarding  routes  that  will  meet 
these  objectives,  that  wiU  conform  to  statu-  « 
tory  requirements,  and  that  will  help  to  keep 
fares  low,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Board 
has  tended  to  avoid  bearings,  to  rely  on  in- 
formal negotiation,  and,  when  denying  route 
applications,  to  substitute  for  substantive 
criteria,  procedural  ones,  which  are  less  open 
to  outside  criticism  or  review. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  inherent  defects  are 
the  only  cause  of  the  CAB's  fallings.  These 
may,  for  example,  also  refiect  the  human 
tendency  to  listen  more  closely  to  representa- 
tives, such  as  those  for  the  Industry,  who 
are  powerful,  well-informed,  and  can  reward 
regulators  with  future  Jobs  or  contracts.  Or 
they  may  reflect  the  variety  of  political  forces 
that  the  regulator  must  often  take  into 
account. 

We  are  convinced  that  air  service  can  be 
made  available  to  the  American  public  at 
significantly  lower  fares  and  that  Increased 
competition  will  accomplish  this. 

Specifically,  we  iirge  that  our  colleagues 
give  due  deliberation  to  amending  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  to: 

1.  Require  that  major  shifts  in  Board  policy 
take  place  only  after  adequate  opportunity 
is  given  both  to  members  of  the  industry 
and  the  general  public  to  submit  views  and 
arguments. 

2.  Provide  strict  time  lliplts  governing 
route  cases. 

3.  Liberalize  entry  requirements  gradually 
so  that  eventually  any  firm  wishing  to  supply 
air  service  on  a  route  is  allowed  to  do  so 
on  a  showing'  that  it  is  "fit,  willing,  and 
able." 

4.  Allow  carriers  flezibUlty  to  charge  the 
prices  ihey  desire.  The  Board  shotild  retain 
a  rate  celling,  but  no  floor,  removing  the 
celling  only  when  entry  rules  become  sufB- 
cently  liberal  for  the  threat  of  new  competi- 
tion to  hold  prices  down. 

5.  Liberalize  restrictions  on  charter  travel. 

6.  Adopt  a  standai^d  that  would  prohibit 
any  act  that  would  violate  the  antitriist  laws, 
unless  the  anticompetitive  effects  are  clearly 
outweighed  in  the  public  interest  by  the  need 
to  secure  a  significant  transportation  objec- 
tive. 

7.  Increase  substantially  the  protection  of 
the  consximer  against,  among  other  things. 
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the  exigencies  of  lost  baggage,  overcharging, 
and  fare  complexities. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  I  can  most  appropriately  dis- 
cuss the  effect  of  Government  regula- 
tion on  consumers  by  discussing  the  reg- 
ulation of  air  travel  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board. 

Let  us  begin  with  an  incident  that 
was  reported  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
January  24  of  this  year.  World  Airways 
was  denied  permission  to  enter  the 
scheduled  airline  business.  Was  World 
Airways  denied  permission  to  serve  air 
travelers  because  it  was  some  sort  of  a 
fly-by-night  operation  or  because  it  had 
a  record  of  accidents?  Hardly— World 
Airways  is  a  well-established  supple- 
mental carrier  providing  international 
setvice.  World  Airways  was  denied  the 
opportimlty  to  serve  the  air  traveler  on 
the  gounds  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act  does  not  allow  supplemental  carriers 
like  World,  to  compete  with  scheduled 
airlines,      ^s^ 

My  purposel^ot  to  pick  an  argument 
with  the  CAB'Mawyers  on  this  issue,  but 
to  ask  why  should  an  organization  like 
World  Airways  be  kept  out  of  the  mar- 
ket? World  Airways'  proposed  fare  would 
have  been  $89  for  flights  from  Newark 
and  Baltimore  Airports  to  Oakland  Air- 
port, in  contrast  to  the  $179  fare  offered 
by  an  existing  trunk  carrier.  World  Air- 
ways claims  that  it  can  effect  savings  by 
relying  on  Ticketron — a  chain  of  inde- 
pendent ticket  agents — instead  of  expen- 
sive downtown  ticket  offices  to  sell  tick- 
ets and  by  charging  a  $25  no-show  fee. 
The  consumer  has  thus  been  denied  a 
chance  to  benefit  from  ajn  amazingly  in- 
expensive fare. 

It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  the  Senate 
almost  voted  to  dismember  the  oil  com- 
panies on  the  mere  suspicion  that  they 
were  engaging  in  anticompetitive  prac- 
tices. Well,  here  we  have  the  spectacle 
of  a  Government  agency  engaging  in  the 
blantantly  anticompetitive  act  of  deny- 
ing entry.  Perhaps  the  fate  contemplated 
for  the  oil  companies  should  be  reserved 
for  the  CAB. 

The  arguments  against  lessening  the 
rate  and  entry  powers  of  the  CAB  lack 
credibility : 

First.  The  regulated  airlines  are  push- 
ing the  argument  that  small,  out-of-the- 
way  communities  would  be  without  air 
service  if  there  were  deregulation  of  air 
travel. 

Of  course,  the  trunk  carriers,  which 
have  been  off  direct  subsidy  for  about  15 
years,  claim  that  they  are  presently  serv- 
ing deficit  routes,  and  that  carriers  like 
World  Airways  should  not  be  allowed  to 
skim  the  "cream"  which  allegedly  allows 
them  to  serve  these  deficit  routes.  As  is 
explained  in  a  recent  CAB  staff  study, 
many  of  these  so  called  "deficit"  routes 
are  a  product  of  arbitrary  methods  of  al- 
locating joint  and  common  costs.  Im- 
proper cost  allocation  can  turn  a  stop- 
over which  is  actually  in  the  airline's 
own  interest  into  a  loss  service  and  ca\i 
greatly  exaggerate  the  difficulties  faced 
by  smaller  airports.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  the  trimk  carriers  have  never 
met  serious  resistance  from  the   CAB 
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when  they  have  attempted  to  abandon 
an  unprofitable  operation. 

More  importantly,  if  service  to  small 
airports  cannot  meet  its  costs,  then  it 
should  be  provided  bl  direct  subsidiza- 
tion from  general  tax  revenues  and  not 
by  cross-subsidization  from  other  air 
travel.  Direct  subsidization  would  be  out 
in  the  open  where  the  public  can  con- 
tinually weigh  its  costs  against  its  bene- 
fits. The  Congress  recently  adopted  this 
principle  for  railroad  service  when  it  en- 
acted the  Railroad  Revitalizatiqn  and 
Regulation  Reform  Act  of  1975,^which 
takes  a  big  step  away  from  the  cross-sub- 
sidization of  deficit  operations.  This  ap- 
proach can  work  for  the  airlines. 

Second.  The  other  major  argument 
against  lessened  regulation  of  air  travel 
is  the  "destructive  competition"  argu- 
ment, that  is,  the  argument  that  the  car- 
riers will  compete  so  hard  that  they  will 
drive  each  other  into  ruin.  Prior  birthe 
enactment  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of 
1938.  it  was  alleged  that  there  was  "over- 
competition"  in  the  airline  industry.  De- 
spite this  allegation,  however,  domestic 
air  traffic  managed  to  grow  from  189 
million  revenue  passenger  miles  in  1934 
to  410  million  in  1937.  It  is  theoretically 
possible  for  destructive  competition  to 
take  place  in  an  industry  characterized 
by  high  fixed  costs  and  erratically  fluc- 
tuating demand.  However,  both  of  these 
preconditions  are  lacking  in  the  airline 
industry.  All  too  often,  a  desire  to  avoid 
"destructive  competition"  often  amounts 
to  the  desire  by  established  interests  to 
lead  a  sheltered  existence. 

The  Washington  Post  article  of  Jan- 
uary 24,  1976.  also  noted  that  Eastern 
Airlines  has  joined  Pan  American  and 
TWA  in  requesting  subsidies.  It  is  my  be- 
lief that  there  is  something  wrong  with 
the  system  when  fares  and  subsidy  re- 
quests increase  while  load  factors  for 
trunkline  carriers  hover  at  around  50  to 
55  percent  of  capacity.  I  will  therefore 
oppose  requests  for  subsidy  until  there  is 
regulatory  reform  for  air  carriers.  The 
Department  of  Transportation  has  put 
forward  a  regulatory  reform  package 
which  merits  seripus  consideration. 


IMPACT  OF  FEDERAL  REGULATIONS 
ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  pleased  to  Join 
in  this  coloquy  on  the  cost  of  Federal 
regulations  in  our  economy. 

My  particiilar  interest  is  in  the  impact 
on  agriculture.  We  have  had  Federal 
regulations  of  one  sort  or  another  for  a 
long  time.  All  of  them  were  surely  created 
with  good  intentions  and  some  of  them 
certainly  have  been  beneficial. 

Unfortunately,  we  now  seem  to  have 
tipped  the  scales  toward  over-regulation. 
Every  time  we  turn  around,  a  new  regu- 
lation seems  to  stare  us  in  the  face. 

Regulation  of  private  enterprise  exists 
at  all  levels  of  government — Federal, 
State,  and  local.  But,  in  the  view  of  this 
Senator,  the  Federal  bureaucracy  wins 
the  prize  for  being  the  most  troublesome. 

Possibly  that  Is  because  the  Federal 
Government  tends  to  be  the  most  remote 
from  local  problems.  Federal  bureaucrats 


in  Washington  obviously  have  difficulty 
keeping  in  touch  with  all  the  situations 
around  the  country  and  being  responsive 
to  them.  The  Federal  Government,  be- 
cause of  its  size,  is  the  most  ciunbersome 
and  difficult  to  change. 

What  many  seem  to  forget  is  that  Fed- 
eral regulations  are  not  a  free  ride.  Many 
Federal  actions  have  been  Intended  to 
result  in  lower  prices  for  consumers,  but 
usually  those  actions  have  a  price  tag 
that  usually  means  higher  prices  for  con- 
sumers sooner  or  later,  although  they 
may  not  know  it. 

"The  question  is  when  will  Congress  rec- 
ognize the  cost  of  Federal  regulations  in 
agriculture  and  what  will  we  do  about 
it? 

We  have  plenty  of  recent  examples  to 
indicate  that  we  must  do  something  be- 
fore long. 

INTEBVKNTION  IN  FARM  EXPORTS 

The  most  harmful  kind  of  Federal  reg- 
ulation has  been  the  intervention  in  farm 
exports  that  began  with  the  soybean  em- 
bargo in  1973  and  that  occurred  again 
last  year  with  the  moratorium  on  sales 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Poland. 

When  we  talk  about  the  impact  of 
Federal  regulation  on  consumers,  we 
have  to  recognize  that  farmers  are  con- 
sumers themselves.  They  use  a  great  deal 
of  equipment,  fuel,  fertilizer  as  well  as 
the  consumer  goods  used  by  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  export  interruptions  that  occurred 
last  year  cost  farmers  literally  millions 
of  dollars.  This  cost  is  in  the  income 
they  lost  due  to  the  depressed  market 
and  due  to  the  loss  of  sales  when  our 
customers  went  elsewhere  to  buy  grain. 

That  lost  income  will  mean  that  farm- 
ers buy  fewer  of  the  goods  they  normally 
consume. 

At  the  same  time,  our  trade  balance 
must  decline  due  to  a  loss  of  export  sales. 
Our  reputation  as  a  reliable  supplier  in 
the  world  food  market  is  further  tar- 
nished. 

As  many  farmers  have  been  telling 
me,  if  they  cannot  recoup  their  losses 
and  make  a  fair  profit,  they  will  have 
to  get  into  some  other  business  where 
they  can.  If  that  happens,  the  supply 
of  food  would  decline  and  the  price  would 
go  up. 

So  consumers  still  face  the  possibility 
of  picking  up  the  price  tag  in  the  long 
nin  for  export  restrictions  that  ironically 
were  intended  to  keep  food  prices  low  for 
consumers. 

It  is  questionable  whether  consumers 
gained  anything  in  the  short  run.  While 
the  price  of  grain  has  declined  sharply, 
it  appears  that  the  price  of  bread  and 
cereal  products  has  declined  little  if  any 
at  all. 

COST    OF    IPA 

The  actions  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  during  the  past  few 
years  are  also  noteworthy.  Many  of  that 
Agency's  recent  rulings  have  had  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  cost  of  growing 
and  marketing  farm  products.  As  every- 
one knows,  EPA's  jurisdiction  extends 
across  a  wide  range  of  activities  involv- 
ing both  plant  and  animal  agriculture. 

Pesticide  regulations  and  feedlot  nm- 
off  regulations  are  EPA  actions  that  will 


add  to  the  production  costs  in  agricul- 
ture. Certainly  pollution  control  is  de- 
sirable, but  how  much  will  this  protec- 
tion cost?  And  just  how  much  are  we 
willing  to  pay^or  this  protection? 

NATURAL    CAS    BEGUIJITION 

The  Federal  regiilation  of  natural  gas 
prices  is  another  area  in  which  consum- 
ers face  the  prospect  of  paying  hi^er 
prices. 

As  the  Senate  recognized  last  year  in 
passing  the  natural  gas  deregulation  bill, 
natural  gas  prices  have  been  held  far 
below  tlie  maiicet  value  for  two  decades 
by  Federal  regulation.  We  have  come  to 
the  point  where  production  incentives 
have  become  highly  doub^ttl.  The  arti- 
ficially low  prices  have  cawed  such  high 
demand  for  natural  gas/that  many  of 
the  most  important  needs  for  natural 
gas  cannot  be  met. 

One  of  the  most  important  uses  of 
natural  gksgg^as  a  feedstock  in  the  pro- 
duction of  nitrogen  fertilizer.  Yet  in 
1974,  during  a  severe  shortage  of  fertil- 
izer— which  caused  incredibly  high  prices 
for  farmers — we  lost  over  200,000  tons  of 
fertilizer  production  due  to  natural  gas 
curtailments.  The  loss 'in  1975  was  re- 
Ijortedly  even  greater. 

Another  widespread  usage  of  natural 
gas  is  to  run  farm  irrigation  engines. 
The  cost  of  running  these  engines  on 
other  types  of  fuel  is  prohibitive.  Yet  as 
those  from  farm  States  well  know,  farm 
output  throughout  much  of  the  midwest 
would  be  greatly  reducfed  without  irriga- 
tion. \ -' 

So  this  is  another  example  of  how 
Federal  regulation  has  hurt  consumers. 
It  has  caused  higher  costs  for  farmers  »&^ 
consumers.  While  the  impact  on  foOtf*^. 
prices  for  urban  consumers  up  to  this 
point  has  probably  been  negligible,  the 
potential  for  causing  higher  prices  is 
certainly  there. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  last  year 
passed  a  bill  that  would  give  agricultural 
uses  of  natural  gas  a  high  priority.  This 
bill  follows  the  same  approach  as  the 
bill,  S.  187,  that  I  introduced  last  year 
on  January  16, 1975. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  other 
examples  of  how  Federal  regulation  has 
increased  costs  for  consumers  of  food 
and  for  farmers.  Again,  I  would  say  that 
the  intent  behind  most  of  these  regula- 
tions has  probably  been  for  some  good 
purpose.  But  in  my  opinion,  the  cost  to 
agriculturfe  has  been  great,  and  in  some 
cases,  excessive.  It  is  the  hope  of  this 
Senator  that  we  can  more  closely  exam- 
ine the  cost  of  the  Federal  regulatory 
process  in  Congress  and  hopefully  devise 
some  improvements  that  will  be  less 
costly. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mansfield).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
ton)  is  now  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes.      i 


THE  PROPOSED  TREATY  WITH 
SPAIN 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  our 
relationship  with  Spain  grew  out  of  the 


Cold  War  era.  The  government  of  Fran- 
cisco Franco — the  surviving  Axis  lead- 
er— did  not  begin  to  measure  up  to  the 
American  ideal.  But,  in  a  sharply 
polarized  world.  Spain's  anti-commu- 
nism and  strategic  location  seemed  to 
outweigh  democratic  principles. 

Our  decision  to  legitimize  the  Franco 
regime  did  little  to  enhance  the  prestige 
of  the  United  States.  We  had  absolute 
power  within  the  Western  world  then, 
and  we  exercised  it  for  what  we  perceived 
to  be  the  general  good.  But  revisionist 
thinking — the  rendering  of  historical 
judgments  with  the  benefit  of  hind- 
sight— is  not  an  exclusively  American 
phenomenon.  There  are  many  in  both 
Europe  and  the  United  States  today  who 
hold  our  Government  responsible  for 
Franco's  long  and  stultifying  reign. 

Today  the  U.S.  Senate  has  been  asked, 
for  the  first  time,  to  ratify  the  agree- 
ment which  forms  the  basis  foi-  our  con- 
temporary relationship  with  Spain.  Our 
bases  agreement  with  that  country,  ex- 
panded since  1970  to  an  agreement  of 
"Friendship  and  Cooperation"  covering 
a  variety  of  bilateral  undertakings,  will 
soon  be  submitted  to  this  body  as  a 
treaty. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  must  look 
carefully  at  the  substance  of  this 
treaty — we  must  consider  the  policy  im- 
plications of  each  of  its  provisions.  But 
we  cannot  overlook  the  significance  of 
the  administration's  request  for  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  oi  Xhe  Senate. 

Some  will  calj  thff  President's  action 
an  important  precedent — a  contem- 
porary example  of  Presidential  acquies- 

nce  to  congressional  power  in  foreign 
iffairs.  Such  a  view,  while  probably  cor- 
rect in  the  political  sense,  nonetheless 
seems  to  advance  an  erroneous  constitu- 
tional assumption — an  assumption  that 
a  President,  any  President,  has  the  dis- 
cretion to  choose  whether  or  not  to  sub- 
mit an  agreement  of  this  tjnpe  as  a 
treaty. 

I  want  to  commend  those  within  the 
executive  branch  who  successfully 
argued  for  submission  of  this  agreement 
as  a  treaty.  At  a  time  when  self-serving 
constitutional  interpretations  threaten 
the  very  essence  of  our  system,  those 
who  fought  against  untrammelled  Presi- 
dential power  to  commit  the  United 
States  by  executive  agreement  may  have 
placed  their  finger  in  the  dike  at  a  cru- 
cial moment. 

The  occasion  of  the  submission  of  this 
important  agreement  to  the  Senate 
should  be  used  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
constitutional  issue — the  claim  of  ab- 
solute Presidential  discretion  to  choose 
the  form  an  international  agreement 
will  take.  In  my  view,  this  claim  seri- 
ously distorts  the  constitutional  design. 

The  executive  branch's  position  on 
these  matters  was  most  explicitly  con- 
tained in  a  memorandum  submitted  to 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
by  the  State  Department  Legal  Adviser, 
Monroe  Leigh,  at  the  time  of  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Sinai  agreement.  "The 
President,"  Mr.  Leigh  stated,  "has  the 
discretion  to  choose  whether  to  conclude 
any  particular  agreement  as  a  treaty  or 
as  an  executive  agreement." 

But  the  Constitution — which,  Mr. 
Leigh  argues,  offers  no  guidance  in  these 


matters — ^provides  that  the  President 
"shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
treaties."  However,  Mr.  Leigh  cites  an 
additional  power — an  inherent  power 
under  the  Pi;gsident's  executive  author- 
ity— of  apparently  'absolute  discretion  to 
commit  the  United  States  by  executive 
agreement.  If  this  "inherent"  power  ex- 
ists, then  we  must  assume  ttiat  the  ex- 
plicitly worded  power  of  the  Senate  to 
offer  its  advice  and  consent  on  treaties 
can  be  rendered  completely  void  by  Pres- 
idential fiat.         , 

While  the  Foimding  Fathers  did  leave 
some  provisions  of  the  Constitution  pur- 
posely vague,  they  most  certainly  did  not 
intend  that  provisions  describing  the 
delegation  of  power  in  very  expUcit 
terms  were  to  be  superceded  by  more 
general  provisions.  To  offer  such  a  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution  is,  in  the 
words  of  Alexander  Bickel,  "in  the  most 
fundamental  sense  to  deny  the  idea  of 
law  itself." 

The  only  executive  agreements  per- 
missible under  our  Constitution  are 
those  entered  into  either  pursuant  to  a 
statute  or  to  Implement  a  provision  of  a 
treaty.  The  President's  power  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  of  this  form  naturally 
flows  from  the  Congress,  not  frcan  any 
mythical  "inherent"  power. 

The  submission  of  this  treaty  must 
lead  to  a  more  orderly  procedure  for  as- 
suring that  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  is  applied  to  all  important  in- 
ternational agreements.  If  necessary, 
gruidelines  should  be  set  by  law.  However, 
evei}  in  the  absence  of  a  statute,  the 
Senate  must. insist  on  its  constitutional 
prerogatives. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate,  in  its  con- 
sideration of  the  Spanish  treaty,  should 
not  Jje  influenced  in  any  way  by  the  ex- 
ecutnje  branch's  change  of  mood  with 
xespedft  to  the  power  of  advice  and  con- 
sent. \1  this  agreement  has  merit,  it 
should  be  ratified.  If  it  does  not,  we 
should  reject  it,  or  recommend  it  4>e 
modified. 

We  do  have  an  obligation,  however,  to 
proceed  to  consider  this  important  mat- 
ter with  all  deliberate  speed.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  Senate  might  con- 
sider delaying  its  action  on  this  treaty 
in  order  to  see  more  clearly  the  shape  of 
Spain's  future.  I  understand  the  concern 
of  those  who  advocate  such  a  course. 
With  the  death  of  Franco  the  Spanish 
political  scene  has  taken  on  a  distinctly 
tentative  cast. 

But  we  must  also  consider  the  very 
real  possibility  that  our  failure  to  act  on 
this  treaty  could,  in  itself,  impact  nega- 
tively on  future  events  in  Spain.  So  long 
as  the  Senate  remains  unable  to  predict 
^th£  future  accurately,  the  only  respon- 
sibly course  will  be  to  fulfill  oyr  constitu- 
tional role  by  considering  all  available 
information  and  voting  either  to  ratify, 
to  ratify  with  reservations,  or  to  reject. 

Having  recommended  that  we  proceed 
despite  the  change  going  on  in  Spain  to- 
day, I  would  also  point  out  that  that 
very  change  is  the  most  important  fac- 
tor of  which  we  must  take  account.  That 
there  will  be  a  different  political  system 
and  new  leadership  in  Spain  during  the 
5-year  lifetime  of  this  agreement  seems 
inevitable. 
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How  then  are  U.S.  interests  best 
served — ^by  ratification  or  rejection  of 
this  treaty?  How  will  future  Spanish 
leaders  interpret  the  continuation  of  our 
relationship  at  this  important  juncture 
In  the  post-Franco  era?  Will  the  new 
Spain  feel  that  the  U.S.  Government 
placed  security  considerations  over  prin- 
ciple, as  we  did  when  we  first  provided 
Franco's  government  with  an  important 
measuj^e  of  legitimacy? 

Before  attempting  to  answer  these  all- 
important  questions  we  should  examine 
the  alternative  to  the  agreement  we  now 
consider.  We  must  ask  ourselves  whether 
we  could  have  reflected  the  tentative 
state  of  the  current  Spanish  political 
scene  with  an  equally  taitative  agree- 
ment. Could  we  have  simply  extended 
the  old  agreement  on  a  renewable-an- 
anallylaasis,  for  example?  ^v 
'  Even  if  our  negotiators  saw  this  as  a 
viable  approach,  which  they  obviously 
did  not.  it  is  clear  that  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment would  have  none  of  it.  The  pre- 
vious agreements  with  Spain  were  5- 
year  pacts.  For  a  Spanish  Government 
to  agree  to  less  in  the  waning  days  of 
Franco's  life  would  have  been  to  concede 
its  transitory  status.  The  new  govern- 
ment was  even  less  likely  to  tolerate  a 
temporary  arrangement. 

It  really  came  down,  therefore,  to  a 
very  clear-cut  decision :  should  we  main- 
tain the  relationship  or  not?  It  is  my 
view  that  we  can  do  more  to  advance 
U.S.  interests  and  the  interests  of  a 
democratic  Spain  by  continuing  the  rela- 
tionship. ^ 
,The  united  States  for  over  20  years 
has  been  Spairf^  most  important  link  to 
the  democracig/of  Western  Europe.  For 
most  of  this  jGme  Franco's  Spain  looked 
inward,  largely  unaffected  by  the  sweep- 
ing economic  and  political  changes  on 
the  continent.  But  in  the  sixties,  aided 
by  the  United  States,  Spain  emerged  as 
an  industrial  nation— a  nation  which 
now  needs  a  new  kind  of  economic  and 
.  political  legitimacy  to  sustain  itself. 

So  long  as  Spain  seeks  acceptability — 
whether  to  join  the  Common  Market  or 
NATO— the  United  States  will  be  able 
to  exert  positive  influence  over  the  proc- 
ess of  change.  To  precipitously  sever  our 
speciial  tie  would  mean  playing  directly 
into  the  hands  of  Franco's  adherents — 
adherents  whose  chauvinism  has  always 
been  most  effective  when  Spain  has 
seemed  to  be  isolated. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  outlined  a  ra- 
tionale for  maintaining  our  relationship 
with  Spain,  but  I  have  not  commented 
on  the  specific  provisions  of  the  treaty 
before  us.  I  will,  of  course,  hke  other 
Senators,  await  the  recommendations  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  but  I 
would  like  to  comment  pn  some  of  the 
treaty's  provisions  in  a  general  way. 

First,  although  with  some  reservations, 
I  acknowledge  the  importance  of  our 
military  bases  in  Spain.  I  feel  this  must 
remain  a  secondary  consideration.  If 
things  go  wrong,  we  could  lose  those 
bases  in  a  year. 

As  I  have  explained,  it  is  my  feeling 
that  if  this  treaty  Is  worthy  of  support,  It 
must  have  a  positive  Impact  on  Spain's 
political  evolution.  If  this  treaty  is  seen 
by  the  future  leaders  of  Spain  as  an  ef- 
fort to  perpetuate  the  old  regime,  then 


U.S.  interests,  security  or  otherwise,  will 
suffer  in  the  long  nm. 

In  this  regard,  the  opposition  move- 
ment must  be. made  to  imderstand  tliat 
this  treaty  does  not  represent  an  en- 
dorsement of  the  existing  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Secretary  Kissinger  has  al- 
ready helped  that  perception  along  by 
expressing  support  for  Spain's  political 
evolution  and  the  efforts  to  "link  Spain 
to  the  human  and  political  values  on 
which  the  West  relies." 

The  Senate  might' aid  the  perception 
even  further  by  adding  an  "understand- 
ing" that  our  Government  hopes  that  the 
continuing  relationship  between  our 
countries  will  advance  the  principles  of 
democracy. 

The  value  of  the  treaty  form  is  the 
flexibility  gained  by  the  advice  and  con- 
sent process.  In  areas  where  the  require- 
ments of  diplomacy  restrict  the  execu- 
tive branch,  the  Senate  can  send  a  dis- 
tinct message  on  a  people-to-people 
basis.  We  should  not  forgo  this  oppor- 
tunity as  we  consider  the  political  impact 
of  renewing  our  formal  relationship  with 
a  changing  Spain. 

We  must  also  carefully  consider  the 
nature  of  the  defense  agreement  we  will 
now  have  with  Spain.  Is  the  United 
States  legally  committed  to  defend 
Spain? 

Article  V  of  the  treaty  contains  no 
such  commitment.  It  does  not  contain 
langiiage  common  to  mutual  defense 
treaties  calling  for  consultation  with  a 
view  to  aiding  the  attacked  party  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  "constitutional  jjroc- 
esses"  of  the  signatory  nations.  Sucli  lan- 
guage, it  should  be  noted,  was  contained 
in  the  main  body  of  the  previous  agree- 
ment. 

Under  Supplementary  Agreement  No.  6, 
however,  there  is  a  commiypent  to  con- 
sult on  a  contingency  basis  It  is  so  con- 
ditioned, however,  as  to  be  applicable 
only  imder  the  remotest  worst-case  cir- 
cimistance— an  all-out  East-West  con- 
flict. Article  in  of  that  section  reads  in 
part: 

In  the  case  of  external  threat  or  attack 
against  the  security  of  the  West,  the  time 
and  manner  of  the  use  by  the  United  States 
of  the  faculties  referred  to  In  this  Supple- 
mentary Agreement  to  meet  such  threat  or 
attack  wUl  be  the  subject  of  urgent  con- 
sultations between  the  two  Governments, 
and  wUl  be  resolved  by  mutual  agreement 
In  light  of  the  situation  created. 

Under  the  war  powers  resolution,  even 
this  unlikely  commitment  cannot  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  the  President  to 
conduct  war  without  congressional  con- 
sent. Section  8  of  that  law  states  in  part 
that  authority  to  introduce  U.S.  forces 
into  hostilities  cannot  be  Inferred  "from 
any  treaty  heretofore  or  hereafter  rati- 
fied unless  such  treaty  Is  implemented 
by  legislation  specifically  authorizing  the 
introduction  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  into — 
such — hostilities." 

Mr.  President,  I  will  conclude  my  re- 
marks today  by  commenting  brlefiy  on 
the  reform  proposals  annoimced  last 
week  by  the  Spanish  Government.  Ob- 
viously, these  recent  developments  have 
a  material  impact  on  our  deliberations. 

It  Is  clear  .that  these  proposals  and, 
just  as  importantly,  the  rhetoric  chosen 
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by  Prime  Minister  Arias  to  introduce 
them,  are  far  short  of  what  is  required? 
But  I  think  it  is  time  to  be  realistic— 
they  were  also  far  more  than  was  ex- 
pected. It  must  have  taken  considerable 
arm  twisting  to  get  even  this  limited 
program  approved  by  the  conservative 
Council  of  the  Realm,  the  institution 
which  must  approve  changes  in  Spanish 
law.  The  ordinary  citizen  yearning  for 
liberty  will  take  little  solace  in  this  half- 
way measure,  but  the  direction  in  which 
Spain  is  heading  seems  unmistakable. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  popular  at- 
titude in  these  unsettled  times  that  holds 
that  freedom  can  come  in  a  politically 
oppressed  country  only  by  revolution. 
The  Spanish  people,  having  gained  a 
measure  of  comfort  and  stability  as  a 
result  of  their  nation's  economic  upsurge, 
cannot  look  favorably  upon  those  who 
want  to  create  a  new  Spain  out  of  the 
ashes  of  today's  society.  And  we  would 
be  wrong  to  encourage  those  who  advo- 
cate such  a  destructive  course. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  political  evolu- 
tion going  on  in  Spain  today  which  will 
lead  inexorably  to  democracy.  It  may 
start  slowly,  but  tliose  who  acquire  a 
measure  of  freedom  after  a  generation 
of  repression  will  move  quickly  to  con- 
solidate their  gains.  And  these  in  the 
Spanish  Government  who  now  feel  that 
they  can  open  the  door  only  halfway  will 
soon  learn  whence  their  power  devolves. 
It  will  not  descend  from  the  King,  but 
rather  It  will  ascend  from  the  people. 

We  must  hope  that  the  Treaty  of 
Friendship  and  Cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain  becomes  an  in- 
stnunent  to  facilitate  rather  than  impede 
th  move  toward  democracy.  No  one  can 
be  completely  sure  it  will  have  that  effect, 
but  it  is  my  judgment  that  the  absence 
of  any  relationship  with  Spain  at  this 
time  would  do  the  cause  of  democracy 
much  more  harm  than  good. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  I  sent  to  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  Kissinger  dated  Decem- 
ber 20,  1974,  in  which  I  asked  that  the 
Spanish  bases  agreement  be  submitted 
to  the  Senate  as  a  treaty,  be  placed  in 
the  REfcoRD  along  with  Ambassador  Rob- 
ert McCloskey's  reply  of  January  3,  1975. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:      \ 

U.S.  Senate, 
CoMMrrTEE  ON  Appropriations. 
Waahington,  DC,  December  20,  1974. 

Hon.   HENRT   KI3SINCER, 

Secretary  of  State. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secrktart:  I  have  Jioted  with  In- 
terest recent  news  reports  concerning  our 
negotiations  with  Spain  and  Portugal  toward 
the  renewal  of  agreements  J6  maintain  U.S. 
access  to  mUltary  bases  In  those  countries. 
I  am  particularly  concerned  about  reports 
that  the  United  States  has  advised  Spain 
that  the  elevation  of  our  current  agreements 
to  the  treaty  level  would  be  unacceptable. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  serious  misunder- 
standings between  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive which  arose  when  the  current  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  agreements  were  reached  can 
be  avoided  this  time.  Intervening  events 
have,  in  my  opinion,  dramatized  the  advan- 
taegs  of  a  more  open  consideration  of  foreign 
policy  initiatives,  especlaUy  those  whlckde- 
pend  for  their  successful  implementatioI^T^l 


congressional  and  public  support.  It  would 
seem  apparent  that  the  participation  of  Con- 
gress in  these  matters,  at  least  to  the  extent 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  will  assure 
that  the  final  arrang^nents  are  adequately 
funded.  I  feel  that  it  is  important  that  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  sides  consider  this 
point. 

I  understand  that  the  Spanish  would  like 
to  upgrade  the  defense  arrangements  to  the 
"mutual  security"  level  with  a  requirement 
for  automatic  Joint  response  to  attack  under 
a  mechanism  similar  to  that  which  is  in  the 
NATO  treaty.  It  Is  my  belief  that  the  Admin- 
istration would  be  correct  In  informing  the 
Spanish  that  such  an  arrangement  would  be 
unacceptable  to  the  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 
necessary  for  ratlflcatiQn;_ 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  mutual  security  Issue  should  be  confused 
with  the  constitutional  requirement  to  sub- 
mit for  ratification  agreements  of  such  con- 
sequence as  the  "Agreement  of  Friendship 
and  Cooperation.  Between  the  United  States 
and  Spain."  This  document,  containing  wide- 
ranging  political,  economic,  cultural  -«and 
military  agreements,  is  surely  the  most  im- 
portant representation  of  American-Spanish 
relations.  Certainly  if  the  "advise  and  con- 
sent" clause  of  the  Constitution  retains  any 
meaning,  it  must  apply  to  agreements  of  this 
nature. 

The  Joint-use  bases  In  Spain  and  Portugal 
are  important  to  our  security  interests  and  I 
am  confident  that  the  vast  majority  In  Con- 
gress would  support  a  continuation"  of  the 
current  arrangements.  Equally  important  at 
this  special  time  in  our  history,  however.  Is 
the  restoration  of  the  American  constitu- 
tional design.  I  would  hope  that  the  current 
negotUtlons  with  Spain  and  Portugal  can 
result  not  only  In  continued  good  relations 
with  those  countries  but  also  In  a  reafflrma- 
tion  of  the  treaty  power  of  the  Senate. 

I  would  appreciate  being  advised  as  to 
whether  the  Administration  intends  to  sub- 
mit the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  bases 
agreements  to  the  Senate  for  ratification.  If 
not,  please  explain  the  constitutional  basis 
for  your  decision. 

I  feel  that  it  is  important  to  resolve  these 
matters  at  this  time  so  that  participants  in 
the  negotiations  are  aware  of  the  domestic 
ramifications  attached  to  the  treaty  Issue  on 
the  American  side.  An  early  response  to  this 
Inquiry  would,  therefore,  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  F.  Eagi,bton, 

U.S.  Senator. 


Depaktmekt  or  State, 

Ambassador  at  Large, 
Waahington.  January  3. 1975. 

HOn.THOMAS  F.  EiAGLETON, 

V.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator:  Secretary  Kissinger  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  yoxir  kind  letter  of 
December  20.  As  negotiator  with  Spain  and 
Portugal  for  renewal  otf  our  agreements  re- 
garding military  bases,  I  deeply  appreciate 
your  recognition  of  the  Important  security 
interests  which  our  Joint-use  of  bases  In 
those  countries  address. 
-  Your  reference  to  the  "advantages  of  a 
more  open  consideration  of  foreign  policy 
initiatives,  especially  those  which  depend  for 
their  successful  implementation  on  Congres- 
sional and  public  support"  fully  refiects  my 
own  views.  I  have  been  mindful  of  these  ad- 
vantages In  my  i^jproach  and  conduct  in  the 
negotiations  over  these  agreequents  and  I 
have  made  special  efforts  to  brief  members 
of  Congress  on  the  status  of  the  negotiations. 

In  my  discussions  with  the  Spanish,  I  have 
been  careful  to  describe  the  circumstances 
which  constrain  the  United  States  in  con- 
sidering any  new  security  commitments.  Our 
objective  is  to  extend  the  current  agreement. 
Under  the  clrcimutances,   your  confidence 


that  a  vast  majority  in  Congress  would  sup- 
port a  continuation  of  the  current  arrange- 
ment Is  encouraging  and  confirms  my  own 
conclusion. 

Both  negotiations  are  in  their  preliminary 
stages.  I  have  met  with  the  Spanish  on  two 
occasions,  once  in  Madrid  and  once  here. 
We  have  scheduled  another  round  for  Madrid 
at  the  end  of  January.  The  PMl;uguese  have 
designated  their  Ambassador  to  Washington 
as  the  negotiator  and,  while  we  meet  fairly 
frequently,  we  are  still  In  an  early  phase  of 
the  negotiations. 

I  would  be  glad  to  come  to  your  office  at 
your  convenience  and  discuss  the  status  of 
the  negotiations  and  the  related  questions 
In  your  letter.  If  your  staff  will  suggest  a 
date,  I  will  make  myself  available.  ^ 

I  very  much  t4>preciate  your  interest  In 
these  negotiations. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  J.  McClosket. 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  Ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  pe- 
riod of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  3  min- 
utes each.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms)  .,  Without  objection.  It  Is  so  or- 
dered.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered.. 


M        *    Ql 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
93— RESOLUTION  *  SUPPORTING 
BRUSSAS  CONFERENCE  ON  SO- 
VIET JEWRY 

Mr.  JACBISON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  concurrent  resolution  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  Immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  con- 
current resolution  wiU  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
soN).  for  himself  and  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  BtrcKLEY. 
Mr.  fflORroTA,  Mr.  Durkin,  Mr.  McOee,  Mr. 
Bath,  Mr.  Wiluams,  Mr.  McInttre,  Mr. 
Stone,  Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  Mr.  Church,  Mr. 
HcBCPHRET,  Mr.  RiBicoFr,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
jAvrrs,  and  Mr.  Helms,  submits  a  concurrent 
resolution  supporting  the  Brussels  Confer- 
ence on  Soviet  Jewry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  bel«g  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  cmslder  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  join  with  Sen- 
ator Case  and  Congressman  Schetter 
and  our  bipartisan  group  of  cosponsors 
In  Introducing  this  concurrent  congres- 
sional resolution  supporting  the  objec- 


tives of  the  Second  Brussels  Conference 
for  Soviet  Jewry.  This  Conference  is  an 
international,  interfalth  effort  that  wIU 
focus  the  world's  attention  on  the  con- 
tinued Soviet  harassment  of  people  seek- 
ing to  exercise  their  fundamental  human 
rights. 

This  Second  Brussels  Conference  Is 
meeting  February  17  through  19. 
Nearly  1,000  Jewisfl  leadvs  from  50 
coimtries,  along  With  Protestant  and 
Catholic  spokesmen,  will  participate. 
The  meeting  occurs  just  5  years  after 
the  First  Brussels  Conference  in  1971, 
which  touched  off  a  worldwide  response 
and  marked  tJie  beginning  of  «  large 
scale  intensive  effort  on  behalf  of  Soviet 
Jews. 

To  the  Kremlin,  this  Second  World 
Conference  for  Soviet  Jewry  serves  no- 
tice that  the  civilized  world  expects  the 
Soviet  Government  to  honor  the  Inter- 
national treaties  and  declarations  on 
human  rights  to  which  it  has  subscribed. 
This  means,  at  the  least,  an  end  to  the 
Intimidation  and  persecution  of  Soviet 
citizens  seeking  to  emigrate.  Soviet  obli- 
gations include  the  Helsinki  Declaration 
signed  by  Leonid  Brezhnev  for  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  August  of  1975,  pledging  a 
freer  flow  of  people  and  ideas  and  the 
removal  of  obstacles  to  the  reunification 
of  families;  the  United  Nations  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  which  assured  all 
p>eople  the  right  to  free  emigration;  the 
International  Covenant  on  Civil  and 
Political  Rights  and  the  International 
Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  all 
Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination,  which 
the  Soviet  Union  ratified  in  1968  and 
1969  respectively. 

We  believe  it  is  important  that  the 
U.S.  Congress,  on  behalf  of  the  American 
people,  stand  with  those  who  seek  to  en- 
large humalki  freedom.  We  therefore  urge 
approval  of  this  important  bipartisan  ex- 
pression of  solidarity  for  the  Second 
Brussels  Conference. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  resolu- 
tion to  express  solidarity  with  the  Second 
BrU&sels  Conference  for  Soviet  Jewry  Is 
further  expression  of  our  continuing  con- 
cern for  the  cause  of  human  rights. 

As  the  resolution  Senator  Jackson  and 
I  introduced  notes,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  a 
signatory  to  the  Helsinki  accord  pledg- 
ing a  freer  flo^  of  people  and  ideas  and 
the  removal  of  obstructions  to  the  re- 
unification of  families. 

The  Soviet  Union  also  is  a  signatory 
to  the  U.N.  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  assuring  all  people  the  right  to 
emigrate. 

The  conference,  which  meets  in  Brus- 
sels on  February  17  through  19,  is  an- 
other reminder  that  Soviet  citizens  are 
still  facing  intimidation  and  persecution 
If  they  wish  to  emigrate. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  Is  sincerely  Inter- 
ested In  detente.  It  should  keep  in  mind 
that  we  are  concerned  about  men  as  well 
as  missiles.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  a^greeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  t^. 

The  concurrent  resolutlom  with  its 
preamble,  reads  as  follows:    [ 


u 
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February  5,  1976 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


8.  Con.  Res.  03 

Whereas  the  Ave  years  since  the  First 
Brussels  Conference  of  1971  have  demon- 
strated that  the  struggle  ot  the  Jews  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  emigrate  has  continued  In 
the  face  of  severe  repression;  and 

Whereas  the  eve  of  the  Second  Brussels 
Conference  Is  marked  by  Increased  Intimida- 
tion and  persecution  of  Russian  Jews  who 
seek  to  emigrate  and  a  new  and  widespread 
campaign  of  antl-SemltIsm  within  the  So- 
viet Union;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  signed  the  Helsinki  accord  pledg- 
ing a  freer  flow  of  people  and  Ideas  and  the 
removal  of  obstructions  to  the  reunification 
of  families:  and 

Wheyas  the  United  Nations  Declaration  of 
Huma#  Rights  assures  all  people  the  right 
to  free  emigration;  and  "" 

Whereas  the  American  people  have, 
tnrough  legislation  and  (n  other  ways, 
demonstrated  their  support  for  the  struggle 
of  Soviet  Jews  to  be  free;  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring)  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  expresses  the  solidarity 
of  the  American  people  with  the  efforts  to 
enlarge  human  freedom  by  the  participants 
In  the  Second  Brussels  Conference,  Febru- 
ary 17  to  19.  1976. 


,V 


THE  CONCORDE 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President^  I  wish 
to  make  a  short  statement  about  the 
ruling  of  the  Secretary  of  Trarkoorta- 
tion  yesterday  with  regard  to  the  Con- 
corde landings  at  Dulles  and  Kennedy 
Airports. 

I  introduced  a  bill  yesterday,  on  be- 
half of  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Hart  of  Colo- 
rado, Mr.  Buckley,  and  niyself ,  to  pro- 
hibit the  landings  of  the  Concorde  in  the 
United  States  until  it  can  be  determined 
that  the  noise  level  is  no  greater  than 
that  of  subsonic  aircraft. 

I  must  confess  that  ih  addition  to 
noise,  one  of  my  chief  concerns  regard- 
ing the  Concorde  has  been  the  deposit 
of  nitrogen  oxides  and  unbumed  hydro- 
carbons directly  into  the  stratosphere. 

I  have  been  chairing  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Space  Committee  which  has  been 
studying  the  effects  of  aerosol  can  pro- 
pellants  and  other  fluorocarbons  on  the 
stratosphere,  and  their  ability  to  deplete 
the  stratospheric  ozon?  layer.  I  have  be- 
come very  concerned,  and  I  sometimes 
think  I  am  the  only  one  on  the  Hill  who 
is  really  alarmed  by  the  Rowland-Molina 
theory.  All  our  hearings  have  shown  that 
this  theory  of  ozone  depletion  is  strongly 
supported  by  increasing  emperical  evi- 
dence. I  should  point  out  that  the  chem- 
ical arguments  for  the  role  of  SST  nitro- 
gen oxide  emissions  are  very  similar. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  devasta- 
tion that  this  country  is  about  to  wreak 
upon  itself  and  future  generations  un- 
less   somebody    becomes    very    excited 


While  I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
6  Concorde  flights  per  day  are  not  going 
to  drastically  deplete  the  ozone  layer,  the 
CLAP  study,  which  was  done  at  a  cost 
of  $22  million  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  following  the  great  SST 
debate  in  this  Chamber,  shows  what  de- 
vastation of  fleet  of  Concordes  could  do 
to  the  ozone  layer. 

The  primary  piupose  of  my  remarks 
this  morning,  Mr.  President,  is  to  con- 
tradict part  of  the  statement  that  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  made  yes- 
terday. He  commented  that  as  long  as  we 
are  not  doing  anything  about  aerosol 
propellants  and  the  other  uses  of  fluoro- 
carbons, why  should  we  be  excited  about 
what  the  Concorde  is  going  to  do  to  the 
ozone? 

My  point  is  very  simple:  There  are  16 
Senators  here  who  have  joined  with  me 
in  trying  to  get  an  amendment  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  Right  now  this  amend- 
ment is  before  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  it  will 
soon  be  reported  out.  The  gist  of  the 
amendment  is  to  provide  authority  to 
stop  the  manufacture  and  importation  of 
any  nonessential  fluorocarbons,  such  as 
used  in  hair  sprays,  deodorants,  and  the 
other  things  for  which  there  are  suitable 
substitutes. 

As  to  the  fluorocarbons  we  use  in  re- 
frigeration, there  is  a  public  health  and 
economic  aspect  which  makes  impossible 
our  prohibiting  the  manufacture  of 
fluorocarbons  for  that  use  right  now. 
Fortimately  some  of  the  chemical  com- 
panies in  this  country  are  doing  a  good 
job  of  flnding  substitutes  and  less  dam- 
aging fluorocarbons. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  to  refute 
what  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
said  yesterday,  that  nobody  was  doing 
anything  to  stop  the  other  elements  from 
going  into  the  stratosphere;  therefore,  he 
saw  no  reason  to  be  concerned  about  this. 
I  am  terribly  concerned  about  it.  The  bill 
I  introduced  yesterday  on  behalf  of  the 
other  Senators  whose  names  I  mentioned 
would  carry  sanctions  with  It  which 
would  prohibit  any  airport  which  allowed 
a  Concorde  to  land,  except  under  emer- 
gency conditions,  from  receiving  any 
Pedertil  aid  under  the  Airport  Develop- 
ment Act. 

MESSAGES   PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As   in  executive  session,   the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore   (Mr.  Metcalf) 
about  what  what  wp  aro  rininir  V  '^^^  before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 

A^  fZTLZ^^^Jl^  ?l^X.  ^..President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
fli^.f  «n  nnn  f?.?  ^?  u'  ,^^-  ^cO/f^^^l^TstindiT  nominations  which  were  re- 
J^tnLhpJJ  H^iv^^v!'^  H,"^:'*^*^  ^^"^  ^  *^«  appropriate  committees. 
i«^i^  S      ■  /*^^*  through   the  ofbni         (The  nominations  received  today 

layer.  There  is  no  question  that  some,         - 

but  not  all,  of  these  ozone  destroying 
chemicals,  when  deposited,  by  subsonic 
aircraft  in  the  lower  atmosphere  can  be 
washed  out  by  the  rain  and  the  wind, 
but  they,  cannot  wash  out  when  de- 
posited at  60,000  feet. 


are 


printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.)^ 


^        .       APPROVAL  OP  BILLS 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  stated  that  on  February  5, 


1976,  he  approved  and  signed  the  follow- 
ling  bills: 

S.  1657.  An  act  to  amend  the  National  Por- 
trait Oallery  Act  to  redefine  "portraiture"; 
and 

S.  2718.  An  act  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
rail  services  In  the  United  States  through 
regulatory  reform,  coordinating  of  rail  serv- 
ices and  facilities,  and  rehabilitation  and  Im- 
provement financing,  and  for  other  purposes. 


REPORT  ON  PROGRESS  OF  CYPRUS 
NEGOTIATIONS— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Comrmttee  on  Foreign 
Relations:  -^ 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  Public  Law  94-10^1  am 
submitting  the  second  report  otI  the 
progress  of  Cyprus  negotiations  and  the 
efforts  this  Administration  is  making  to 
help  find  a  lasting  settlement.  In  my  first 
report,  on  December  8,  1975,  I  outlined 
the  Administration's  policy  toward  the 
complex  CjTJrus  problem,  and  indicated 
in  detail  the  major  effort  we  have  made 
to  encourage  a  resumption  of  the  Cyprus 
negotiations  between  the  Greek  and 
Turkish  Cypriot  communities. 

In  that  report,  I  also  stated  that 
Secretary  Kissinger  plarmed  to  place 
special  emphasis  on  Cyprus  during  his 
meetings  with  the  Greek  and  Turkish 
Foreign  Ministers  at  the  NATO  Minis- 
terial meetings  in  Brussels  in  December. 
He  did  this,  and  in  the  course  of  these 
meetings,  he  found  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
both  sides  to  move  forward.  Indeed,  the 
constructive  spirit  which  characterized 
those  discussions  was  translated  on 
December  12  into  an  agreement  by  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  Greece  and  Turkey 
to  seek  the  prompt  resumption  of  the 
intercommunal  talks.  Acting  on  instruc- 
tions from  their  governments,  the  Greek 
and  Turkish  permanent  representatives 
to  the  U.N.  thereupon  called  on  Secretary 
General  Waldheim  to  begin  a  discussion 
aimed  at  resolving  questions  relative  to 
the  timing,  venue,  and  content  of  inter- 
communal talks.  Subsequently,  discus- 
sions between  United  Nations  oflaclala 
and  the  two  Cypriot  communities  were 
initiated,  and  have  been  sustained  over 
the  past  month.  The  task  of  resolving 
the  existing  differences  was  not  an  easy 
one,  but  the  efforts  of  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral have  resulted  in  the  parties  indicat- 
ing their  agreement  to  a  resumption  of 
the  intercommunal  talks  in  Vienna  on 
February  17. 

Throughout  December  and  January 
the  United  States  has  urged  upon  all  the 
parties  the  earliest  possible  resumption 
of  Cyprus  negotiations.  We  have  been 
joined  in  this  effort  by  our  European 
allies.  Major  assistance  was  also  provided 
by  Chairman  Morgan  and  members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  International 
Relations  who  visited  Athens  and  Ankara 
in  mid-January.  On  January  23  in  Brus- 
sels Secretary  Kissinger  again  saw  the 
Turkish  Foreign  Minister  who  confirmed 
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Turkey's  support  for  the  resumption  of  nounced  that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the    Repokt  of  the  National  AttoNAtmcs  and 

the  intercommunal  talks.  enroUed  bill  (H.R.  8529)  to  establish  im-                     space  administration 

The  decision  to  resume  the  intercom-  proved  programs  for  the  benefit  of  pro-        A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the 

munal  negotiations  is  encouraging,  and  ducers  and  consumers  of  rice.                      National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 

there  have  been  other  positive  develop-  The   enrolled   bill   was   subsequently    l^^^^P^Jl'L^'l'^J^l!?  i*![:.°°  *™!^?! 

ments  during  the  past  sixty  days.  The  signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 

Turkish  government  announced  on  Jan-  pore  (Mr.  Metcalf)  . 

uary  31  that  during  the  first  week  in  

February  an  additional  2,000  Turkish  At    1:34   p.m.,   a  message  from   the 


of  specialized  or  technical  services  provided 
to  State  or  local  governments  by  NASA;  to 
the  Committee  on  Goverimient  Operations. 
Report  of  the  Department  of  the  InTisior 


troops  will  be  withdrawn  from  Cyprus.  House  of  Representatives  delivered  by  tJy'lTLelnt^lr'^^ii^'^^^'l;, 

thus  bringing   Turkish   troop  presence  Mr.  Berry  announced  that  the  House  has  law,  on  the  deferments  of  payments  due  the 

down  approximately  12,000  since  mid-  agreed  to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  united  states  from  the  Arch  Hurley  con- 

1974  to  a  figure  below  30,000.  Meanwhile,  Con.  Res.  92)  providing  for  a  conditional  servancy  District,  New  Mexico;  to  the  Com- 

Greece  and  Turkey  have  begun  a  process  adjournment  of  the  Senate  from  Febru-  mitte©  on  interior  and  insula^  Affairs. 

of  reconciliation.  Meetings  have  been  or-  ary  6,  1976,  imtil  February  16,  1976,  with  report  of  the  FederaiT  Energy  " 

ganized  at  various  levels  in  December  an  amendment  in  which  it  requests  the  administration 

and    January    to    discuss    outstanding  concurrence  of  the  Senate.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the 

Greco-Turkish  bilateral  differences,  in-  The  message  also  announced  that  the  Federal  Energy  Administration  transmitting, 

eluding  the  problems  of  air  space  and  of  Speaker  has  appointed  as  memt>ers  of  the  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  changes  m  maf - 

resource  development  in  the  Aegean.  An  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Acad-  Jf}  S^|f nSXf  ?fl7n«?[^,."n  ^in^^^^*^" 

improved  climate  between  Greece  and  emy  on  the  part  of  the  House  Mr.  ^ood.  ^  "e^rtrSThi'S>S,^  ^  ^K 

Turkey  will  surely  have  a  beneficial  effect  Mr.  Sikes,  Mr.  Horton,  and  Mr.  Kekf.  and  insular  Affairs. 

on  the  Cyprus  question.  enrolled  bill  signed  Pukjshed    regulations    of    the    Depart- 

Developments  in  December  and  Jan-  The  message  further  announced  that  ment  of  Health,  education,  and  wel- 

uary  have  convinced  us  that  the  process  the  Speaker  has  signed  the  enrolled  bill  fare                                                       | 

of  bringing  a  lasting  and  just  solution  (HJl.  5608)  to  extend  imtil  the  close  of  A  letter  trom  the  Executive  Secretary  Wy 

to  the  island  oi  Cyprus  is  moving  in  the  1983  the  period  in  which  apprc^riations  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  a^"'^ 

right  direction,  though  the  pace  has  been  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  Welfare  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  copy    ■ 

slower  than  any  of  us  desire.  The  knowl-  acquisition  of  wetlands,  to  increase  the  °'  published  regulations  entitled  "Amended 

edge  that  thousands  of  refugees  are  en-  maximum  amount  of  such  authoriza-  ,^^J!^  '°'"  Ti"e  iib.  Higher  Education  Act- 

during  a  second  winter  in  temporary  tior^,  and  for  other  purposes.  SlSer^CH ^^fLuJ"'  '^"- 

shelters    is    reason    enough    to    move  The   enrolled   bill   was   subsequently 

faster — and  trsr  harder.  This  we  intend  signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 

to  do.  pore  (Mr.  Metcalf)  . 

I  believe  it  Important  that  the  talks  ' 

which  begin  later  this  month  provide  the  ^"^^^"^""^^ 


COMMUttJICATTONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 


basis  for  the  development  of  a  negotiat- 
ing atmosphere  conducive  to  prompt  con- 
sideration of  all  the  key,  issues.  I  intend  _ 

to  stress  this  point  In  ihe  weeks  ahead.  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
In  this  regard  I  am  looking  forward  to  PO^^  ^^^-  Metcalf)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
meeting  with  Foreign  Minister  Caglay-  ^^  ^^  foUowing  letters,  which  were  re- 
angil  of  Turkey  on  February  11.  His  visit  ferred  as  mdicated: 
to   Washington   will   provide   us   with   a  Report  of  the  secretary  of  defense  ^ 


Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 

ON  Education  Professions  Development 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  National 

Advisory  Council  on  Education  Professions 

Development  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 


the  annual  report  of  the  CouncU  for  the  year 

1975  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Budget    Request    of    the    Legal    Services 

Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  President  of  the  Legal 

"  Services  Corporation  transmitting  the  budget 

request  of  the  Corporation  for  the  fiscal  year 


timely    opportunity    to    review    bilateral  a   letter   from   the   Secretary   of   Defense  ^^"^"^    <*^*^   accompanying   papers);    to   the 

issues  as  well  as  the  Cyprus  question.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

I  know  that  during  the  recent  Congres-  working  capital  funds  of  the  Department  of  Prospectus    of    the    General    Services 

oi^^r.1   .»»<><.»    w.«^u»_^   «*  v»4.i.   -rrr.™"  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  Administration 

Sd  thel'aiLTMed?4r^ne^ TnJ  '^''  <^"^  ^'^  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  a  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  General 

caiSaway^ttl^^e^SSS  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  services    transmitting,    pursuant    to   law.    a 

tame  away  wiui  a  greater  appreciauon  oi  Report  of  the  Attorney  General  prospectus  relating  to  a  lease  for  certain  space 

i^H^fhT^f!^  r         i"^  ^^™^  H^"»\k"  •  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  trans-  In  Arlington.  Virginia   (with  accompanying 

and  the  attitudes  and  concerns  of  all  the  mlttlng.  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 

parties.  At  the  same  time,  these  legisla-  enforcement    of    Title    I    of    the    consumer  Proposed   Legislation   by   the   Energy   Re- 

tors  were  able  to  convey  our  shared  con-  credit  Protection  Act  for  the  calendar  year  search  and  Development  Administration 

viction  that  no  more  time  should  be  lost  1975  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Energy 

in  the  search  for  a  solution.  committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Research   and   Development   transmitting  a 

Tlje  action  of  the  Congress  on  Octo-  Affairs.  >^^^^  draft  of  proposed  legislation  for  erda  for 
ber  2,  easing  restrictions  on  military  ProposedTsecislation  by  the  secretary  of  the  fiscal  year  1977  (with  accompanying  pa- 
shipments  to  Turkey,  has  proved  valuable  transportation  pers) ;  jointly,  by  unanimous  consent,  to  the 
in  restoring  momentum  toward  a  negO-  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  Transporta-  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
tiated  Cyprus  settlement    U  we  are  to  ^^^"^  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legls-  antt  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

continue  to  play  a  key  role  with  the  A^V°^,*?07^^t^'*.?tH^wf  tH^ion^'*fnnrn^  Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 

..        .,           _'     i        J         J       X      ji  Act  Of  1970  to  authorize  additional  appro-  __     __     ,,      .    -       ,              ,                           . 

parties,  the  support  and  understanding  pnations  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
of  the  Congress  is  essential.  Continued  committee  on  commerce.  that  a  communication  from  ERDA  trans- 
cooperation  between  the  Executive  proposed  legislation  of  the  department  mitting  a  proposed  authorization  for  that 
Branch  and  the  Congress  on  this  critical  of  state  agency  for  fiscal  year  1977  be  referred 
issue  will  serve  the  common  quest  to  ^  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  jointly  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
ensure  that  the  people  of  Cjrprus  can  state  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis-  terior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Joint 
build  a  prosperous  future  in  a  secure  and  lation  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
stable  environment.  Department  of  state  for  the  fiscal  years  1977  Thg  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-\ 
Gerald  R.  Ford.  and  1978  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  pQj.g  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ~ 

The  White  House,  February  5. 1976"^  committee  on  Foreign  Relations.                                        

jP  Proposed  Legislation  by  the  DireCTdr  of 


ACTION 


PETITTONS 


i 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 


A   letter   from    the   Director   of   ACTION 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  ,,,     ,_  v,ji.*         ^i.     c 
At   10:08  a.m.,   a  message  from  the     to  amend  further  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (with  Pore  (Mr.  Metcalf)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by     accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  committee  on  ate  the  following  petitions  which  were 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an-    Foreign  Relations.  referred  as  indicated: 
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A  concurrent  resolution   adopted   by   the 

Legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina; 

to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

Affairs : 

"Calehdak  No.  S.  649 

"A  concurrent  resolution  to  memorialize  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  establish  the 
Old  Ninety  Six  and  Star  Port  National 
Historical  Park  in  the  State  of  South 
Carolina 

"Whereas,  the  history  of  the  United  States 
Revolutionary  War  Is  an  Important  and  In- 
divisible part  of  our  American  heritage;  and 
"Whereas,  the  destiny  of  the  young  United 
States  during  the  Revolution  hung  at  times 
on  events  that  took  place  at  Old  Ninety  Six 
and  Star  Port;   and 

"Whereas,  It  Is  generally  recognized  that 
the  first  southern  land  battle  of  the  Revolu- 
tion took  place  at  Old  Ninety  Six  and  Star 
Port:  and 

"Whereas,  the  selgeworks  engineered  by  the 
memorialized  Polish  patriot,  Thaddeus  Kos- 
clouszko,  adjacent  to  the  Star  Port  were  the 
last  he  engineered  In  America  and,  save  York- 
town,  are  the  only  selgeworks  to  have  survived 
from  the  Revolution;   and  - 

"Whereas,  Old  Ninety  Six  and  Star  Fort 
Incorporate  the  three  major  themes  In  the 
National  Park  System  plan  for  preservation 
of  historical  areas;  namely:  (1)  Eupropean 
exploration  and  settlement  of  America  (major 
facet — settlement  of  the  Carollnas),  (2) 
Development  of  the  English  Colonies  1700- 
1775  (subtheme — population  growth  and  ter- 
ritorial expansion),  and  (3)  The  American 
Revolution  (specifically,  the  War  In  the 
South;  and 

"Whereas,  no  other  national  historical  park 
includes  all  of  these  three  major  themes, 
and  such  subthemes  of  settlement  of  the 
Carollnas  and  population  growth  In  the 
English  Colonies  are  not  now  represented 
at  all  In  the  National  Park  System;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Star  Port  Historical  Com- 
mission owns  approximately  seven  hundred 
acres  of  the  Old  Ninety  Six  and  SUr  Port   • 
site  and  Is  willing  to  donate  It  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Department  of  the  Interior's 
"Advisory  Board  on  National  Parks.  Historic 
Sites,  Buildings  and  Monuments'  unani- 
mously recommended  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  that  the  Old  Ninety  Six  and  Star 
Port  Historic  Site  be  preserved  and  Inter- 
preted as  a  unit  of  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem. Now,  therefore, 

•'Be  it  resolved  by  the. Senate,  the  Hovise  of 
Representatives  concurring : 

"That  during  this  Bltentennlal  Year,  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina hereby  memorializes  the  President,  the 
Congress  and  Department  of  the  Interior  of 
the  Unltc-a  States  to  establl'=h  the  Old  Ninety 
Six  and  Star  Port  National  Historical  Park  in 
the  Sto-te  of  South  Carolina. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  presiding  officers  of 
each  House  of  the  i^pi^gress  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretai^  or  the  Interior  and  the 
United  States  Senators  and  Congressmen 
from  the  State  of  South  Carolina." 

House  Resolution  No.  1  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire:  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

"HotJSE  Resolution  No.  1 
"Relative  to  the  Coast  Guard's  assumption 

of    concurrent    Jurisdiction    over    certain 

waterways  of  the  State 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
has  assumed  concurrent  Jurisdiction  over 
certala  lakes  and  waterways  lying  entirely 
within  the  state,  and 

"Whereas,  the  Coast  Guard's  assumption 
of  Jurisdiction  over  certain  of  New  Hamp- 
shire's lakes  and"  waterways  may  create  prob- 


lems of  sufficient  magnitude  and  complexity 
to  warrant  passage  of  legislation  at  either 
the  state  or  the  federal  level  to  mitigate  the 
economic  consequences  of  the  Coast  Guard's 
actions;  now,  therefore,  be  If  Resolved  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  that: 

"I.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  refer  to  a  standing  house 
committee  the  question  of  finding  a  solution 
to  the  various  problems  created  by  the  Coast 
Guard's  assumption  of  concurent  Jurisdic- 
tion over  Lakes  Wlnnlpesaukee  and  Wlnnls- 
quam,  the  Merrimack  River  and  all  their  In- 
terconnecting waterways  In  New  Hampshire. 
"(a)  Said  committee  shall  investigate, 
study  and  hold  hearings  as  deemed  necessary 
on  all  aspects  of  the  aforementioned  situ- 
ation with  particular  emphasis  on  thff~p«^l- 
billty  of  establishing  a  dual  registration 
system  (state  and  federal)  as  well  as  the 
legality  of  Imposing  "users"  fee  or  a 
"launchers"  fee  and  submit  Its  findings  and 
recommendations  for  legislative  action  In  ap- 
propriate bill  form  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  P-epresentatlves  In  sufficient  time 
for  action  to  be  taken  by  the  General  Court 
in  the  present  special  session. 

"n.  The  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  forward  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  and  each  member  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Congressional  delegation,  as 
a  protest  to  this  unwarranted  usurpation  of 
sovereign  states'  rights  to  exercise  complete 
control  over  any  body  of  water  lying  entirely 
within  Its  boundaries. 

"m.  The  clerk  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives shall  Inform  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil that  the  House  of  Representatives  urges 
them  to  seek  an  injunction  in  the  federal 
courts  until  a  favorable  resolution  in  the 
courts  or  Congress  can  be  had. 

"IV.  The  New  Hampshire  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives requests  the  New  Hampshire  Con- 
gressional delegation  to  take  such  action  as 
may  be  deemed  appropriate  to  have  the 
United  States  fcongress  exempt  Lakes  Wln- 
nlpesaukee ana  Winnisquam,  the  Merrimack 
River  and  all  their  connecting  waterways 
from  federal  jurisdiction  under  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard  as  an  alternative  to  liti- 
gation In  the  federal  courts." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Conunlttee 
on  Porelgn  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  2760.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Indochina  Mi- 
gration and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1976 
to  provide  for  the  inclusion  of  refugees  from 
liaos  (Rept.  No.  94-629) . 


REHABILITATION   ACT   EXTENSION 
OP  1976— REPT.  NO.  94-630 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  from  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11045).  the  "Re- 
habilitation AQt  Extension  of  1976." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
ference report  will  be  received  and 
printed. 

EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  In  executive  session,  the  following 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  STENNIS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services : 

Prank  A.  Shrontz,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense. 


(The  above  nomination  was  reported  with 
the  recommendation  that  it  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  I  report  favorably  the 
nominations  to  the  inembers  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  ttte  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices University  of  the  Health  Sciences  for 
terms  expiring  May  1,  1981:  Lt.  Gen. 
Leonard  D.  Heaton,  U.S.  Army,  retired — 
reappointed:  David  Packard  of  Califor- 
nia— reappointed ;  and  Francis  D.  Moore, 
of  Massachusetts,  vice  Malcom  C.  Todd, 
term  expired. 

In  addition  there  are  in  the  Air  Force 
30  temporary  promotions  to  the  grade  of 
major  general;  14  permanent  major  gen- 
erals and  29  permanent  brigadier  gener- 
als; in  the  Army  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  27  promotions  to  the  grade  of  ma- 
jor general  and  brigadier  general:   two 
appointments    in    the    Army    National 
Guard  for  Reserve  commissioned  ofiBcers 
to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general — Cols. 
Charles  Emerson  Murry  and  John  Grady 
Smith,  Jr.:  tne  appointment  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  on 
the  retired  list  of  Vice  Adm.  Earl  F.  Rec- 
tanus:  there  are  25  appointments  in  the 
Army  to  the  permanent  grade  of  major 
general:   Lt.  Gen.  James  Francis  Hol- 
lingsworth,  U.S.  Army,  to  be  placed  on 
the  retired  list  in  that  grade,  Maj.  Gen. 
John  Holloway  Cushman,  U.S.  Army,  to 
be  lieutenant  general:  Maj.  Gen.  Donn 
Albert  Starry,  U.S.  Army,  to  be  lieuten- 
ant general:  and  there  are  two  for  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  major  general  and 
nine  to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general  In 
the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force.  I  ask  that 
these  names  be  placed  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  also, 
there  are  984  temporary  promotions  in 
the  Air  Pprce  to  the  grade  of  colonel:  in 
the  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve  1,303  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  commander 
and  below:  1,055  appointments  and  pro- 
motions In  the  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve 
in  the  grade  of  captain  and  below;  in 
the  Air  Force  and  Reserve  of  the  Air 
Force,  there  are  57  appointments  and 
reappointments  to  the  grade  of  colonel 
and  below;  in  the  Regular  Army,  there 
are  75  appointments  and  reappointments 
to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below;  there 
are  497  appointments  for  permanent  pro- 
motion in  the  Afnay  to  the  grade  of  col- 
onel; in  the  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve 
there  are  203  temporary  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  captain;  there  are  99  tem- 
porary promotions  in  the  Navy  and 
Naval  Reserve  to  the  grade  of  command- 
er and  below;  there  are  1,000  temporary 
promotions  in  the  Navy  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  commander;  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  there  are  184  permanent  appoint- 
ments-to^e  grade  of  second  lieutenant; 
there  are  584  appointments  in  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  to  the  grade  of  chief  warrant 
officer,  V7-4:  W-3:  and  W-2;  Lt.  Comdr. 
Ned  E.  Muffley,  U.S.  Navy,  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  commander;  there 
are  639  in  the  Regular  Army  for  promo- 
tion to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below; 
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there  are  37  promotions  in  the  Air  FOrce 
and  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  in  the  grade 
of  colonel  and  below.  Since  these  names 
have  already  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  to  save  the  expensejjl' 
printing  on  the  Executive  Calendar,  Task. 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  placed 
on  the  Secretary's  Des.k  for  the  informa- 
tion of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord of  December  11,  19,  1975,  and  Jan- 
uary 20.  26,  and  27,  1976,  at  the  end  of 
the  Senate  proceedings.) 


INTRODUCTION      OF      BILLS      AND 
JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.   KENNEDY    (for  himself,  Mr. 
HoLLiNGB,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Magntt- 
SON,  and  Mr.  Pearson)  : 
S.  2932.  A  bill  to  minimize  the  use  of  en- 
ergy in  residential  bousing,  commercial  and 
public     buildings,     and     industrial     plants 
through    federally    supported    State    energy 
conservation  implementation  programs.  Re- 
ferred, by  unanimous  consent,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs;  Commerce;   and  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By   Mr.   JACKSON    (for  himself   and 
Mr.  Magnuson)  : 
S.  2933.  A  bill  designating  the  apple  blos- 
som  as   the   national   fiower  of  the  United 
States.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
S.  2934.  A  bUl  to  amend  tiUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  ftutborlze  the  use  of  health 
maintenance  organizations  in  providing 
health  care.'  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (by  request) : 
S.  2935.  X  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN: 
S.  2936.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title  XI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  assure  appro- 
priate participation  by  optometrists  in  the 
peer  review  and  related  activities  authorized 
under  such  part.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Allen, 
Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr.  Buck- 
let,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Btro,  Mr.  Curtis, 
Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Ford, 
Mr.  Garv.  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Helms, 
Mr.  HuDDLESTON,  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clure,    Mr.    NuNN,    Mr.    Randolph, 
Mr.   WnxiAM  L.   Scott,   Mr.   Thur- 
mond, and  Mr.  Tower)  : 
S.  2937.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  Jiirlsdiction  of 
certain  courts  with  respect  to  public  schools, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
S.  2938.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National  De- 
velopment Bank  to  provide  loans  to  finance 
urgently  needed  public  facilities  for  State 
and  local  governments,  to  help  achieve  a  full 
employment  economy  both  in  urban  and 
rural  America  by  providing  loans  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  small  and  medium  size  busi- 
nesses and  Industries,  and  the  expansion  and 
Improvement  of  such  existing  businesses  and 
industries,  and  for  the  construction  of  low- 


and  iBQderate-lncome  housing  projects,  and 
to  proviae^ob  training  for  unslciUed  and 
semiskilled  unemployed  and  imderemployed 
workei^.  Refei^ed  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  fad  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SCHWKIKER: 
S.  2939.  A  biU  to  provide  a  special  pro- 
gram for  financial  assistance  to  Opportuni- 
ties Industrialization  Centers  in  order  to 
provide  I  mUlion  new  Jobs  and  Job  training 
opportunities,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

By  Mr.  TAFT: 
S.  2940.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Charles  Glatt.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  and  Mr.  Kennedy)  : 
8.  2941.  A  bill  to  provide  emergency,  hu- 
manitarian assistance  and  relief  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Lebanon,  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. ^ 

By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
S.   2942.   A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Kenrick 
Wlthlngton  Brookes  (aka)  Kenrick  Wl thing- 
ton  Clifton.  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
SJ.  Res.  165.  A  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate April  8.  1976.  as  National  Food  Day.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   MONDALE    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Packwood,      Mr.      Stevenson,     Mr. 
Baker,    Mr.    Abourezk,    Mr.    Bn>EN, 
Mr.     Clark,     Mr.     Cranston,     Mr. 
Durkin,   Mr.   Philip   A.   Hart,   Mr. 
Huddlsston,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey,  Mr.   INOUYE,   Mr.   Domenici, 
BCr.    EIennedt,    Mr.   McGovern,   Mr. 
McIntyre,    Mr.    Muskie,    Mr.    Ran- 
dolph,     Mr.      RiBicoFF,      and      Mi. 
Schweiker)  : 
S.J.  Res.  166.  A  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Bicentennial  Commission  on  Presidential 
Nominations.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Rollings,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
Magnijson,  and  Mr.  Pearson)  : 

S.  2932.  A  bill  to  minimize  the  use  of 
energy  in  residential  housing,  com- 
mercial and  public  buildings,  and  indus- 
trial plants  through  federally  supported 
State  energy  conservation  implementa- 
tion programs.  Referred,  by  imanimous 
consent,  to  the  Committees  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs;  Commerce; 
and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  on  the 
introduction  of  the  above  bill  are  printed 
earlier  in  today's  Record.) 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Magnuson)  : 

S.  2933.  A  bill  designating  the  apple 
blossom  as  the  national  flower  of  the 
United  States.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  pride  that  I  introduce,  in  behalf  of 
Senator  Magnuson  and  myself,  legisla- 
tion to  designate  the  apple  blossom  as 
the  national  flower  of  the  United  States. 

Apple  trees  grow  in  nearly  every  re- 
gion of  the  United  States  and  are  pro- 
duced in  commercial  quantities  in  37 
States.  The  State  of  Washington  has 
long  been  the  leading  apple  producing 
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state,  but  the  flowering  trees  and  their 
fruits  are  no  less  prominent  in  New  York, 
Michigan,  Virginia,  California,  North 
Carolina,  and  many  other  leading  apple 
growing  areas.. The  apple  tree  is  com- 
monly used  as  an  ornamental  flowering 
tree  in  thousands  of  parks  and  yards 
across  the  Nation. 

Seeds  of  the  first  apple  trees  were 
brought  to  colonial  America  by  our 
Foimding  Fathers  and  throughout  the 
history  of  the  Nation  the  apple  tree  and 
its  blossom  has  been  familiar  to  all 
Americans.  The  apple  tree  and  the  apple 
blossom  have  grown  with  the  Nation 
and  would  be  an  app^priate  symbol  of 
our  growth  and  heritage  as  a  nation. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  wife  Senator 
Magnuson  in  recommending  this  meas- 
ure to  the  Senate,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
have  the  support  of  the  International 
Apple  Institute  and  the  Washington 
State  Apple  Commission  for  this  legisla- 
tion. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON: 

S.  ^934.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  use  of 
health  maintenance  organizations  in 
providing  health  care.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  "^ 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  leg- 
islation which  I  am  introducing  today 
would  permit  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 

Health,  Edi^cation,  and  Welfare — HEW 

to  establish  a  pilot  program  of  providing 
health  care  to  CHAMPUS  beneficiaries 
through  qualified  Health  Maintenance 
Organizations — HMO's.  This  measure 
would  permit  the  Defense  Department  to 
enter  into  contracts  to  provide  health 
care  with  no  more  than  five  HMO's,  and 
it  further  provides  that  such  contracts 
may  not  provide  for  annual  payments 
per  beneficiary,  by  Government  and  ben- 
eficiary combined,  greater  than  esti- 
mated armual  costs  for  comparable  care 
for  other  CHAMPUS  beneficiaries.  Fi- 
nally, it  provides  that  only  HMO's  which 
are  eligible  under  the  existing  Civil  Serv- 
ice Federal  employees  health  benefits 
plan  or  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  imder 
the  Health  Maintenance  Organization 
Act  of  1974  are  eligible  to  participate  in 
this  pilot  program. 

\  Mr.  President,  the  concept  of  HMO's; 
that  is,  providing  comprehensive  health 
services  for  enrolled  members  for  a  fixed 
prepaid  annual  fee,  is  not  new;  however. 
u;itil  very  recently  HMO's  constituted  a 
relatively  minor  fraction  of  our  national 
health  care  delivery  system.  In  recent 
years,  HMO's  have  developed  rapidly  and 
now  constitute  a  viable  alternative  way 
of  organizing,  delivering  and  pajong  for 
health  services.  HMO's  introduce  an  ele- 
ment of  cqmpetition  into  the  health  care 
delivery  system  which  promises  to  pro- 
duce quality  care  and  reduce  the  infla- 
tionary pressures  which  so  plague  the 
health  services  industry  in  the  United 
States.  /^ 

The  option  of  enrolling  in  an  HMO 
plan  is  now  available  to  Federal  workers 
covered  imder  the  Federal  employees 
health  beneflts  plan.  Many  workers  in 
private  industry  are  now  able  to  take 
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advantage  of  an  HMO  option  under  col- 
lectively bargained  or  otherwise  estab- 
lished health  benefit  programs.  The  Con- 
gress has  passed  legislation  providing 
developmental  grants  to  HMOs  to  en- 
courage their  continued  growth  and  de- 
velopment as  an  alternative  health  care 
delivery  system.  However,  the  CHAMPUS 
health  benefits  program  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Defense — DOD — for 
various  military  related  personnel  and 
their  dependents  does  not  at  the  present 
time  permit  beneficiaries  to  receive  care 
through  an  HMO  type  plan.  In  my  judg- 
ment, there  is  no  good  reason  not  to  per- 
mit the  HMO  delivery  system  to  compete 
with  the  fee-for-service  system  in  the 
CHAMPUS  program  as  it  competes  in  the 
nonmilitary  health  care  system.  That  is 
why  I  am  introducing  this  legislation. 

I  would  only  note  that  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations,  I  recently  chaired  hear- 
ings on  the  administration  of  the 
CHAMPUS  program  with  respect  to  care 
for  emotionally  disturbed  children.  The 
extensive  subcommittee  investigation 
and  the  reports  which  were  subsequently 
filed  detaUed  a  failure  by  CHAMPUS  of- 
ficials to  effectively  monitor  the  quality 
of  institutions  eligible  to  receive  pay- 
ments for  providing  care  to  CHAMPUS 
beneficiaries. 

I  have  continuing  reservations  about 
the  effectiveness  of  the  administration  of 
the  CHAMPUS  program.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  have  inserted  into  my  leg- 
islation a  series  of  safeguards  including 
\  a  requirement  of  consultation  by  DOD 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  before  entering  into  con- 
tracts with  HMOs.  In  addition,  I  would 
limit  this  program  to  a  pilot  study  involv- 
ing no  more  than  five  HMOs  all  of  which 
have  been  approved  for  participation  in 
the  Federal  employees  health  benefits 
program  or  for  funding  under  the  Health 
Maintenance  Organization  Act  of  1974. 
I  would  also  prohibit  DOD  from  entering 
into  contracts  which  exceed  the  cost  of 
annual  payments  per  beneficiary  for 
comparable  care  for  other  CHAMPUS 
beneficiaries.  I  believe  that  these  are  rea- 
sonable safeguards  against  maladminis- 
tration of  the  pilot  program  I  am  sug- 
gesting. I  further  believe  that  utilizing 
the  HMO  delivery  system  has  the  poten- 
tial to  sigrlificantly  reduce  the  skyrocket- 
ing cost  of  the  CHAMPUS  program  while 
providing  an  additional  health  care 
option  to  the  beneficiaries. 


\ 


By  Mr.  MOSS  (by  request) : 

S.  2935.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, and  for  other'purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference,  legislation  re- 
quested by  the  President  and  the  T^ed- 
eral  Trade  Commission  to  provide  for 
authorizations  for  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal years  1976  and  1977. 

In  the  President's  budget,  there  is 
requested  funds  which  exceed  the  exist- 
ing Federal  Trade  Commission  authori- 
zations for  these  2  fiscal  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  from  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission   requesting   the   increased   au- 
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thorlzations  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
together  with  the  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows:  / 

Federal  Trade   Commission, 
Washington.  D.C., 
Hon.  Nelson  ^kcKEFELL: 
President  Pro 
Washington,  _ 

Dear  Mn.  Vice  I^a§iDENT:  Enclosed  here- 
with are  proposed  amendments  to  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriation  legislation  for 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  covering  fis- 
cal yefirs  1976  and  1977. 

ThlsN^^0fesed  legislation  change  would 
amend  Section  20  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  (15  U.S.C.  67(c) )  for  both  these 
years  and  is  necessary  because  the  current 
levels  are  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  appro- 
priations requested  for  fiscal  1977  and  a 
pending  supplemental  appropriation  request 
for  fiscal  1976. 

The  Commission  appreciates  consideration 
by  Congress  of  this  request. 
Sincerely. 

Paul  Rand  Dixon, 

Acting  Chairman. 


Amendment  to  AtrrHORizATioN  of  Appropria- 
tions FOR  Fiscal  1976 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  requests 
that  legislation  be  recommended  to  increase 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
Commission  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1976,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  jt/ie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  Aissembled.  That  sec- 
tion 20  of  the  Federal>^ade  Commission  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  57(c))  be\  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  "$46,000,000"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  »47,091,000. 


Amendment  to  Authorization  of  Appropria- 
tions FOR  Fiscal  1977 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  requests 
that  legislation  be  recommended  to  increase 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
Commission  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  in 
1977,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
20  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  ( 15 
use.  57  (c) )  be  hereby  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  '•$50,000,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$52,833,000". 


S.  2935 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
20  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  ;s 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  20.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
not  to  exceed  $47,091,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976;  and  not  to  exceed 
$52,833,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,   1977.". 


By  Mr.  HANSEN: 
S.  2936.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  assure 
appropriate  participation  by  optome- 
trists in  the  peer  review  and  related 
activities  authorized  under  such  part. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
true  peer  review 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  present  status  of  true 
peer  review  procedures  under  the  profes- 
sional standards  review  organization  sec- 
tion of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 


address  that  concern.  My  bill  will  amend 
part  B  of  title  fXI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  assure  appropriate  participation 
by  optometrists  in  the  peer  review  and 
related  activities  authorized  under  that, 
part  of  the  act. 

The  main  thrust  of  my  proposal  is 
directed  toward  procedures  outlined  by 
this  act  which  do  not  make  true  peer 
review  a  reality  for  the  independent 
health  profession  of  optometry.  This  is 
also  true  of  other  independent  health 
professions  such  as  dentistry  and  I  have 
already  introduced  S.  153  to  address  thLs 
group's  particular  needs. 

The  profession  of  optometry  was  one 
of  the  leading  proponents  of  the  true 
peer  review  concept  and  therefore  was 
understandably  disturbed  when  current 
language  of  the  Social  Security  Act  ex- 
cluded members  of  the  optometric  pro- 
fession from  any  meaningful  participa- 
tion in  the  program. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  to- 
day is  designed  to  accomplish  two  major 
objectives: 

First.  Insure  that  the  pubHc  benefits 
from  the  quality  health  care  at  reason- 
able cost  by  assuring  that  true  peer  re- 
view takefe  place.  This  would  best  be  ac- 
complished by  a  specific  provision  re- 
quiring each  independent  health  care 
professional  group  to  evaluate  their  own 
specialty. 

Second.  Insure  the  continuity  of  min- 
imum cost  quality  care  by  the  viability 
and  creation  of  independent  primary 
care  advisory  groups  composed  of  optom- 
etrists and  dentists  and  other  similar 
health  care  providers. 

Optometrists  must  review  the  care  pro- 
vided by  optometrists.  By  virtue  of  spe- 
cialized education,  training,  and  practice, 
they  are  the  only  health  care  practition- 
ers capable  of  fully  reviewing  optometric 
patient  care  situations  to  eruarantee  each 
Individual  receives  the  care  he  needs  at  a 
reasonable  cost. 

As  the  act  stands  now,  a  profession 
not  familiar  with  another  professional's 
procedures  and  education  will  be  estab- 
lishing criteria  for  evaluation  and  assum- 
ing final  review.  Evaluation  implies  that 
the  evaluator  will  rely  on  judgments 
based  on  his  own  professional  background, 
and  experience. 

The  patient  cannot  receive  the  best 
health  care  an  optometrist  is  trained  to 
offer  when  the  final  criteria  for  evalua- 
tion of  that  care  is  by  smother  profes- 
sional not  familiar  with  the  full  realm  of 
optometric  care  and  procedures. 

Coordination  of  the  peer  review  pro- 
gram with  advisory  groups  is  also  im- 
perative and  I  believe  can  prevent  poten- 
tial dijfflculties  as  the  review  process  wid- 
ens and  includes  out-patienK  services 
provided  by  health  professionals.  Such 
close  coordination  with  related  advisory 
groups  will  eliminate  the  strife  between 
J  the  PSRO  and  the  advisory  councils  of 
other  health  groups. 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee clearly  indicates  the  intent  that 
health  care  professionals  of  like  educa- 
tional training  should  comprise  each  pro- 
fessions review  group.  Unfortxmately,  this 
was  not  carried  over  into  the  language  of 
the  law. 
Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  correct 


this  language  and  make  the  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organization  more  at- 
tentive to  the  needs  of  the  individual 
patient.  After  all,  this  was  our  ultimate 
goal  when  we  originally  enacted  this 
legislation. 

I  urge  speedy  consideration  of  this  pro- 
posed amendment  to  clarify  current 
PSRO  language  and  ask  for  my  col- 
leagues' prompt  attention  toward  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation. 


By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Allen.  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Bn)EN, 
Mr.  Buckley,  Mr.   Robert   C. 
Btrd.  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Eastland, 
Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Garn, 
Mr.   Hansen,   Mr.   Helms.   Mr. 
HuDDtESTON,    Mr.    Laxalt,   Mr. 
McClcre,  Mr.  NuNN,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  William  L.  Scott, 
Mr.      Thurmond.      and      Mr. 
Tower)  : 
S.  2937.  A  bin  to  clarify  the  jurisdiction 
of  certain  courts  with  respect  to  public 
schools,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill  which  removes  from  the 
lower  Federal  courts  the  authority  to 
order  busing  in  order  to  carry  out  a  plan 
of  racial  desegregation  of  any  school  or 
school  system. 

Mr.  President,  no  single  domfstic  con- 
troversy has  so  divided  the  American 
people  or  so  diverted  national  attention 
and  energy  from  the  real  pressing  prob- 
lems of  educating  the  Nation's  youth  as 
thaf  stirred  by  desegregation  plans  call- 
ing for  court-ordered  busing  of  students. 
There  is  no  hard  evidence  to  support 
claims  that  the  education  of  either  black 
or  white  students  is  improved  when  they 
are  shuttled  from  school  to  school.  Fur- 
thermore, there  is  growing  evidence  that 
court-ordered  busing  is  having  just  the 
opposite  effect,  accelerating  the  flight  of 
white  famihes  from  the  cities.  It  is  tragic 
but  true  that  this  issue  is.  in  fact,  divid- 
ing the  Nation  and  aiding  in  the  rapid 
deterioration  of  quality  education. 

Today,  I  am  pleased  to  introduce,  with 
my  distinguished  colleagues.  Senators 
Allen,  Bartlett,  Bu)en,  Buckley, 
Robert  C.  Byrd,  CiniTis,  Eastland.  Fan- 
nin. Ford,  Gakn,  Hansen,  Helms,  Hud- 
DLESTON,  Laxalt.  McClure,  Nunn,  Ran- 
dolph. William  L.  Scott,  Thurmond,  and 
Tower,  a  bill  to  exert  the  congressional 
prerogative  to  eliminate  the  judicial  au- 
thority of  the  lower  I"ederal  courts  to 
order  the  transportation  of  students  or 
teachers  as  a  remedy  to  carry  out  a  plan 
of  racial  desegregation  of  any  school  or 
school  system.  State  courts,  which  are 
closer  to  the  people  and  more  cognizant 
of  the  local  impact  of  court -ordered 
remedies,  would  retain  jurisdiction. 

Hop)efully,  the  judges  in  State  courts 
would  be  more  thoughtful  in  their  de- 
liberations before  ordering  sweeping  so- 
cial reforms  for  the  State  over  which 
they  preside.  Ultimately,  bf  course,  the 
legislation  will  undoubtedly  be  tested  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  but  it  is  my  convic- 
tion that  this  is  a  proper  course  of  action 
and  that  this  bill  is  constitutionally 
soimd. 

Since  the  mid-1960's,  when  the  courts 
began  to  order  large  scale  use  of  the 


school  bus  as  a  primary  vehicle  for  de- 
segregating the  schools,  busing  has  come 
to  occupy  the  storm  center  for  sincere 
and  legitimate  concern,  not  only  of  par- 
ents and  school  administrators  but  of 
Congress  and  the  President  as  well.  Bus- 
ing for  desegregation  has  become  the 
symbol  of  a  massive  reformist  effort  by 
the  Federal  courts  and  administ^rative 
agencies  to  integrate  the  schools  by 
meafjisT^  socially  disruptive,  financially 
burdensome,  and  administratively  unfea- 
sible regime  of  race  quotas.  In  the  proc- 
ess, the  popularly  articulated  will  of  a 
vast  majority  of  the  American  people, 
both  black  and  white,  has  been  callously 
ignored  and  subordinated  toM;he  views  of 
a  relative  handful  who  are  largely  unac- 
countable to  the  people  or  their  elected 
representatives.  Through  imposition  of 
an  ill-conceived  theory  of  social  justice, 
these  judges  and  Federal  bureaucrats 
have  distorted  the  spirit  of  democratic 
Government  to  achieve  an  end  mandated 
neither  by  logic  or  constitutional  guaran- 
tee. The  result  has  been  intrusive  Federal 
intervention  into  local  affairs  and  the 
watering  down  of  educational  standards. 

Court-ordered  busing  of  our  children 
is  as  wrong  in  constitutional  theory  as  it 
is  as  a  matter  of  social  and  educational 
policy.  Today,  few  would  argue  with  the 
decisions  handed  down  some  two  decades 
ago  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education.  Brown  was 
a  libertarian  decision  which,  when  cor- 
rectly interpreted,  meant  only  this:  'No 
State  may  compel  separation  of  the  races 
in  the  public  schools.  In  other  words,  the 
States  may  not.  on  the  basis  of  a  child's 
race  or  color,  designate  where  he  is  to 
attend  school.  Over  the  course  of  the  last 
21  years,  however,  the  noble  principle 
of  Brown  has  been  erod^^  the  point 
we  find  the  present  day  cbdrt  announc- 
ing that  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  far 
from  prohibiting  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents on  the  basis  of  race,  actually  de- 
mands it. 

Students  are  now  assigned  to  public 
schools  on  the  basis  of  race,  in  con- 
travention of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
Brown  rulings.  Thus,  what  began  as  a 
clarion  call  to  freedom  for  all  children 
of  this  Nation  has  been  tortured  by  sub- 
sequent judicial  decision  into  a  major 
threat  to  individual  liberty  and  the  local 
community. 

The  widespread  disruption  to  the 
community  and  educational  system 
caused  by  court-ordered  busing  is  mag- 
nified in  the  lives  of  those  most  directly 
affected — the  school  children  and  their 
parents — whose  individual  freedom  to 
choose  a  school,  by  their  choice  of  a 
neighborhood  in  which  to  live,  is  being 
flagrantly  violated.  Home  life  is  dis- 
rupted by  virtue  of  the  additional  time 
a  family  is  kept  apart  while  children  are 
waiting  for  and  riding  buses  to  distant 
schools,  when  they  could  ride  or  walk 
to  their  neighborhood  schools.  This  is 
compounded  by  the  inevitable,  and  often 
realistic,  fears  experienced  by  both  the 
parents  and  children  at  being  sent  off  to 
a  school  in  an  unfamiliar  area.  Moreover, 
quality  education  and  educational  prog- 
ress itself  is  often  sacrificed  because  of 
these  factors  and  due  to  the  diversion  of 
limited  funds  away  from  school  facilities, 


equipment,  teachers'  salaries,' and  other 
educational  purposes  in  order  to  meet 
insatiable  transportation  demands. 

Additionally,  cUildren  who  are  bused 
under  court  order  are  often  deprived  of 
an  opportunity  to  engage  in  extracur- 
ricular activities  which  play  an  integral 
rote  in  the  total  educational  experience. 
Parents  may  also  be  deprived  of  an  op- 
portunity to  become  involved  in  the 
schools,  and  the  schools  denied  their  sup- 
port, through  participation  in  groups 
and  associations  such  as  PTA  which  are 
so  essential  to  improving  the  educational 
process. 

It  is  indeed  ironic  that  the  courts'  ad- 
herence to  busing  as  a  panacean  ap- 
proach to  school  desegregation  is  based 
in  large  part  on  social  theories  and  as- 
sumptions .of  vmproven  reliability  which 
have  recently  been  drawn  into  serious 
question.  David  J.  Armor,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  sociology  at  Harvard,  had  this 
to  say : 

Massive  mandatory  busing  for  pxirposes  of 
improving  student  achievement  and  Inter- 
racial harmony  is  not  effective  and  should 
not  be  adopted  at  this  time. 

Instead  of  pursuing  reasoned  adjudi- 
cation based  on  fimdamental  principles 
of  constitutional  law,  the  courts  in  recent 
years  have  departed  from  the  Brovm 
mandate  and  sought  to  impose  sociologi- 
cal patterns  in  the  schools  by  means  of 
costly  forced  busing  of  our  children.  In 
so  doing  they  have  neglected  their  fun- 
damental role  imder  our  constitutional 
system.  That  is.  to  interpret  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws.  The  courts  are  granted 
no  power  under  the  Constitution  to  de- 
termine the  vaUdity  of  social  theory.  Law 
imder  the  Constitution  is  the  guide  for 
our  courts,  not  the  disprovcn — or  un- 
proven — assumptions  of  social  theoreti- 
cians, no  matter  how  well  intentioned 
they  may  be.  Federal  fiat  which  claims  to 
be  juridical  but  is  merely  sociological  has 
no  place  in  tliis  area. 

Federal  statutory  limits  directed 
against  busing  appear  in  title  IV  of  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  for  instance,  which 
states  that — 

Nothing  herein  shall  empower  any  official 
or  court  of  the  United  States  to  issue  any 
order  seeking  to  achieve  a  racial  balance  in 
any  school  by  requiring  the  transportation 
of  students  or  pupils  from  one  school  to 
another  or  one  school  district  to  another  .  .  . 
42  U.S.C.  2000c-6(a). 

Unfortimately,  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Swann  v.  Board  of  Education,  402  U.S.  1 
(1971),  effectively  nullified  this  restric- 
tion by  interpreting  it  as  applying  only 
to  cases  of  de  facto  segregation  and  as  in 
no  way  limiting  the  courts'  historical 
equitable  powers  to  remedy  alleged  con- 
ditions of  de  jure  segregation  by  means 
of  massive  busing.  Similarly,  Congress 
last  year  enacted  the  Equal  Educational 
Opportunity  Act  of  1974 — Public  Law  93- 
380 — which  sets  out  a  hierarchy  of  re- 
medial alternatives  available  to  the 
courts  in  desegregating  the  schools.  The 
act  specifically  prohibits  the  implemen- 
tation of  any  Federal  desegregation  order 
requiring  the  transportation  of  students 
beyond  the  school  "closest  or  next  clos- 
est" to  their  homes.  Again,  however,  the 
Federal  courts,  bent  on  evading  this  un- 
mistakable expression  of  congressional 
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policy,  have  read  the  act  as  "not  limiting 
either  the  nature  or  scope  of  the  remedy 
for  Constitutional  violations  .  .  ."  Brink- 
man  v..  Gilligan,  No.  75-1410  (C.A.  6 
1975) . 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  by  this  that 
Congress  is  powerless  to  act  in  the  area 
by  means  of  legislation.  I  ftrmly  believe 
that  Congress  has  the  power,  pursuant 
to  its  authority  under  article  in  of  the 
Constitution  to  regulate  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Courts,  to  limit  the  lower 
courts'  use  of  busing  as  a  desegregation 
technique. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  poses 
few,  if  any  of  the  constitutional  difficul- 
ties raised  by  other  statutory  proposals 
designed  to  limit  authority  in  school  de- 
segregation cases.  The  bill  does  not  with- 
draw all  Federal  court  jurisdiction  to 
hear  school  cases  involving  asserted  de- 
nials of  constitution  rights,  or  place  an 
absolute  restriction  on  the  availability 
of  any  remedy — including  busing — for 
such  denials,  but  merely  substitutes  the 
State  courts  for  the  lower  Federal  courts 
as  the  appropriate  tribunal  in  cases 
where  busing  may  be  employed  as  a  rem- 
edy under  standards  announced  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  lower  Federal  courts 
would  continue  to  have  concurrent  jur- 
isdiction within  the  State  courts  where 
busing  is  not  an  issue.  Furthermore,  the 
Supreme  Court's  appellate  jurisdiction 
would  be  unaffected.  The  right  to  appeal 
from  the  State  courts  to  the  Supreme 
Court  would  be  preserved,  thereby  insur- 
ing conformity  with  constitutional  stand- 
ards. 

That  Congress  has  the  authority  to  en- 
act this  legislation  is  clear  from  the  his- 
tory and  precedents  under  article  ni 
have  to  do  with  the  creation  of  the  lower 
Federal  courts  and  the  determination  of 
their  jurisdiction.  At  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  the  Framers  rejected  a  pro- 
posal that  would  have  required  Congress 
to  establish  Federal  tribunal  inferior  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  Instead,  the  conven- 
tion adopted  the  present  provision  giv- 
ing Congress  discretion  with  respect  to 
creation  of  the  lower  Federal  courts. 

And  while  Congress  in  the  Judiciary 
Act  of  1789  created  the  lower  courts,  it 
did  not  vest  them  with  all  the  jurisdic- 
tion they  might  have  received  under  ar- 
ticle ni.  For  example,  it  did  not  confer 
"Federal  question"  jurisdiction — that  Is, 
cases  involving  the  Constitution,  treaties, 
and  laws  of  the  United  States — but  left 
litigants  to  remedies  in  State  courts  with 
appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court.  General 
Federal  question  jurisdiction  was  not 
conferred  until  1875  and  then  it  was 
coupled  with  jurisdictional  amount 
limitations  so  that  claims  involving 
amounts  below  a  certain  value  had  to  be 
brought  in  State  courts.  These  limita- 
tions remain  in  the  law  to  this  day.  More- 
over, the  practice  from  the  beginning  has 
been  to  make  Federal  court  jurisdiction 
concurrent  with  that  of  the  State  courts. 
As  Justice  Frankfurter  stated  in  -Brown 
v.  Gerdes,  321  U.S.  178.  188  (1944)  con- 
curring: 

since  1789,  right  derived  from  Federal  law 
could  be  enforced  In  State  courts  unless  Con- 
gress confined  their  enforcement  to  Federal 
court. 

In    a   related   line   of    decision,    the 


Supreme  Court  has  sustained  an  expan- 
sive view  of  Congress  authority  to  limit 
and  define  the  jurisdiction  and  remedies 
available  in  the  lower  Federal  courts. 
Typical  is  the  Courts  ruling  in  Gary  v. 
Curtis.  4^  U.S.  236.  244-5  (1844)  where  it 
is  stated  that — 

The  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States, 
although  it  has  Its  origin  in  the  Constitution. 
Is  (except  in  enumerated  Instances  applicable 
exclusively  to  this  Court),  dependent  for  Its 
distribution  and  organization,  and  for  the 
modes  of  its  exercise,  entirely  upon  the  action 
of  Congress,  who  has  the  sole  power  of  creat- 
ing trlbiuials  (Inferior  to  the  Supreme 
Court) .  for  the  exercise  of  the  Judicial  power, 
and  with  vesting  them  with  Jurisdiction 
either  limited,  concvirrent.  or  exclusive,  and 
withholding  Jurisdiction  from  them  In  the 
exact  degree  and  character  which  to  Con- 
gress seems  proper  for  the  public  good.  See, 
also,  Lauf  v.  E.  G.  Skinner  and  Co.,  303  U.S. 
323  (1938). 

It  thus  seems  clear  that  Congress  may 
constitutionally  leave  to  enforcement  in 
State  courts  a  class  of  rights  or  a  speci- 
fied remedy,  which  it  might  have  given 
to  the  lower  Federal  courts.  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  result  that  would  be  achieved 
by  my  bill. 

There  is  also  in  section  2  of  the  bill 
a  retroactivity  section  which  nullifies 
court-ordered  busing  in  effect  prior  to 
enactment  of  the  act. 

I  believe  that  this  bill,  if  enacted  into 
law.  would  be  welcomed  by  Americans  of 
all  races  as  a  step  toward  sanity  in 
national  education  policy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
foUows: 

S. 2937 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SejMte  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amencd  in  Congress  assembled,  That  no 
court  created  by  Act  of  Congress  and  having 
general  Jurisdiction,  original  or  appellate, 
with  respect  to  cases  or  controversies  aris- 
ing under  the  laws  or  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  shall  have  any  Jurisdiction  to 
enter  a  decree  requiring,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, the  transportation  of  students  or 
teachers  in  order  to  carry  out  a  plan  of  racial 
desegregation  of  any  school  or  school  system. 
The  Jurisdiction  terminated  by  this  Act  shall 
be  vested  in  the  courts  of  the  several  States, 
and,  with  respect  to  such  cases  or  controver- 
sies arising  in  the  District  of  Coliunbla  or  in 
any  other  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  Federal  courts  of  an 
essentially  local  Jurisdiction  In  such  District, 
territory,  or  possession.  In  each  such  case  or 
controversy,  there  is  vested  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  appellate  Juris- 
diction by  writ  of  certiorari  from  the  high- 
est State  or  territorial  court  exercising  Juris- 
diction over  such  case  or  controversy. 

Sec.  2.  No  order  of  any  court,  created  by 
Act  of  Congress,  requiring  directly  or  in- 
directly the  transportation  of  students  or 
teachers  to  carry  out  a  plan  of  racial  desegre- 
gation of  any  school  or  school  system  oper- 
ated by  a  local  educational  agency  which  Is 
in  effect  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  shall  remain  in  force  or 
effect.  On  the  application  of  a  party,  any 
State  court  of  appropriate  Jurisdiction  In  the 
State  wherein  such  local  educational  agency 
is  located  shall  assume  Jurlsdlctian  of  the 
case  for  purposes  of  entering  an  order  for 
appropriate  remedial  relief. 


By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 

S.  2938.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Development  Bank  to  provide  loans  to 
finance  urgently  needed  public  facilities 
for  State  and  local  governments,  to  help 
achieve  a  full  employment  economy  both 
in  urban  and  rural  America  by  providing 
loans  for  the  establishment  of  small  and 
medium  size  businesses  and  industries, 
and  the  expansion  and  improvement  of 
such  existing  businesses  and  industries, 
and  for  the  construction  of  low-  and 
moderate- income  housing  projects,  and 
to  provide  job  training  for  unskilled  and 
semiskilled  imemployed  and  underem- 
ployed workers.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  last 
December,  the  Senate  passed  the  Finan- 
cial Institutions  Act  of  1975.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  act  was  "to  expand  competi- 
tion, provide  improved  consumer  serv- 
ices, strengthen  the  ability  of  financial 
institutions  to  adjust  to  changing  eco- 
nomic conditions,  and  improve  the  flows 
of  funds  for  mortgage  credit." 

This  act,  when  it  passes  the  House, 
should  be  one  of  the  most  revitalizing 
forces  in  our  banking  community  in  40 
years.  As  such,  it  should  also  help  pre- 
vent future  economic  dislocations  such  as 
our  most  recent  one.  that  was  caused, 
in  part,  by  some  of  the  limitations  now 
placed  on  free  competition  within  the 
financial  community. 
'  As  that  competition  intensifies,  how- 
ever, certain  areas  of  investment,  cru- 
cial to  our  society  but  less  profitable 
than  others,  less  socially  important  areas, 
may  be  left  behind.  I  feel  that  a  spec- 
ified method  or  methods  to  allocate 
credit  to  priority  areas  of  the  economy 
must  be  made  part  o*'  any  plan  to  re- 
structure the  Nation's  financial  system  if 
adequate  investment  funds  on  reasonable 
terms  are  to  be  provided  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing.  State  and  lo- 
cal governments  and  small  business. 

During  the  93d  Congress,  as  the  econ- 
omy steadily  worsened,  some  130  bills 
were  introduced  by  House  and  Senate 
Members  to  allocate  credit  to  priority 
areas.  Two  basic  comprehensive  ap- 
proaches to  priority  area  credit  problems 
have  emerged.  One  is  embodied  in  pro- 
posals to  establish  a  Federal  National 
Development  Bank  largely  patterned  on 
the  former  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration to  make  direct  loans  and  to 
guarantee  loans  to  businesses  and  in- 
dustry which  cannot  otherwise  obtain 
needed  capital  on  reasonable  terms.  The 
other  is  to  require  all  major  types  of 
financial  institutions  to  make  prescribed 
investments  in  priority  areas  of  the 
economy. 

Basically,  creation  of  a  National  De- 
velopment Bank  would  constitute  estab- 
lishment of  a  Federal  lending  institution 
of  last  resort.  Its  structure  would  consist 
of  a  board  of  directors  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  Members  of  the  Board 
would  be  required  to  represent  the  vari- 
ous priority  sectors  of  the  economy, 
which  would  be  served  by  the  Bank. 

The  Board  would  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point a  Bank  president  and  staff  head- 
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quartered  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the  Bank 
could  establish  offices  in  any  area  of  the 
Nation  where  the  board  considers  they 
are  needed.  The  Bank  would  also  be  au- 
thorized to  utilize  the  staff  and  facilities 
of  any  Federal  department  or  agency  in 
order  to  achieve  maximum  efficiency.  In 
this  connection,  the  Bank,  under  terms 
of  the  legislation  creating  it,  would  be 
mandated  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  ap- 
pUcants  with  the  greatest  expedition  and 
the  least  amount  of  redtape  possible. 

Capitalization  of  the  Bank  would  be 
accomplished  through  authorization  to 
issue  up  to  $1  billion  in  stock  to  be  pur- 
chased as  required  by  the  Treasury.  Max- 
imum indebtedness  could  not  exceed  20 
times  the  amoimt  of  paid-in  capital.  The 
Treasury,  on  a  discretionary  basis,  would 
also  be  authorized  to  purchase  assets  of 
the  Bank.  In  additjg^,  the  Bank  would 
be  authorized  to  is|v  fully  guaranteed 
debt  instruments  forlBale  In  the  open 
market. 

Tlie  Bank  could  issue  direct  loans  on 
terms  that  reflect  market  conditions  or 
vide  loans  at  below  market  rates  when 
lasibility  of  the  priority  projects  re- 
e  Bank,  as  a  condition  of  fi- 
tance,  could  require  that 
hd  industrial  borrowers  pro- 
scribed number  of  new  job  and 
"Job  trai^^  opportunities  in  depressed 
urban  and  rural  areas.  In  all  cases  of  fi- 
nancial assistance,  the  Bank  could  re- 
quire that  prevailing  wage  levels,  par- 
ticularly as  these  levels  are  established 
by  labor-management  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements,  apply  to  those  employed 
in  projects  receiving  financial  assistance. 
In  no  case  would  the  use  of  financial  as- 
sistance by  the  Bank  be  provided  to  run- 
away companies  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
locating business  and  industries  to  seek 
cheap  labor  in  one  area  at  the  cost  of  lost 
job  opportunities  in  another. 

Provisions  establishing  the  Bank  would 
include  prohibitions  against  the  bailout 
of  companies,  whether  large  or  small, 
whose  financial  problems  primarily  stem 
from  poor  management.  Th«  Bink  would 
be  required  to  give  preference  to  smaU- 
and  medium-size  businesses  and  indus- 
trial borrowers  in  situations  which  re- 
quire that  a  choice  be  made  between  such 
applicantsx^d  a  large  company.  Addi- 
tionally, when  the  Bank  receives  a  pri- 
ority purpose  financial  assistance  appli- 
cation from  a  large  company,  it  can,  if 
it  deems  it  advisable,  solicit  applications 
from  small-  and  medium-size  borrowers, 
hold  public  hearings  on  the  project,  or 
take  other  steps  designed  to  give  small- 
and  medium-size  business  and  industry 
an  opportunity  to  benefit  from  the  re- 
sources of  the  Bank  to  improve  competi- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  making  direct  loans  to 
State  and  local  government*' to  finance 
construction  of  public  works  and  facili- 
ties, the  Bank  would  be  empowered  to 
fully  guarantee  obligations  issued  for 
this  purpose  by  such  borrowers.  The 
Bank's  ability  to  provide  guarantees 
would  enable  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, no  matter  how  small,  to  obtain 
the  equivalent  of  an  AAA  market  rating 
resulting  in  the  lowest  borrowing  cost 
possible  under  prevailing  economic  con- 
ditions. 

L^lslation  establishing  the  National 
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Development  Bank  would  provide  that 
all  projects  financed  with  its  assistance 
comply  as  far  as  possible  with  existing 
district  or  regional  economic  develop- 
ment plans  to  .  assure  that  maximum 
benefits  are  derived  from  its  investments. 
For  example,  legislation  establishing  the 
Bank  would  require  projects  financed  by 
the  Bank  to  conform  to  district  develop- 
ment plans  established  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Economic  Development 
Agency  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce or  to  similar  plans  produced  by 
other  groups.  EDA  efforts  have  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  157  planning 
districts  comprising  about  one-half 
of  all  the  counties  in  the  Nation.  In 
addition,  the  staff  of  the  Bank  would 
include  experts  in  the  field  of  develop- 
ment plaiming  to  coordinate  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Bank  with  local  and  regional 
planning  groups  and  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  areas  lacking  development 
plans.  In  this  way,  saf^aiards  can  be 
established  and  maintained  against  in- 
vestments in  projects  which  are  contrary 
to  the  aims  of  development  plans  or 
against  investments  in  businesses  and 
industries  which  pii'ovide  obsolete  or  low- 
market  demand  goods  and  services.  By 
the  same  token,  maximum  utilization 
of  area  human  and  material  resources 
will  be  assured. 

Financial  assistance  foi*  low-  and 
moderate-family  housing  projects 
would  be  made  available  to  public  agen- 
cies and  nonprofit  and  profitmaking 
groups.  Organizations  in  any  of  the  three 
categories  could  receive  Bank  loans  to 
finance  the  construction  of  such  proj- 
ects. Permanent  mortgage  lending  to 
low-  and  moderate-income  families  for 
the  purchase  of  such  housing  would  be 
administered  through  local  public  or 
nonprofit  agencies  or  groups  established 
for  this  purpose.  At  the  Bank's  option, 
servicing  of  such  loans  could  be  under- 
taken by  private  residential  mortgage 
lenders. 

For  the  sake  of  achieving  maximum  ef- 
ficiencies in  housing  produced  with  Bank 
assistance  and  to  allow  it  to  provide 
housing  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  the 
Bank  would  be  authorized  to  require  that 
the  most  modern  materials  and  con- 
struction techniques  be  utilized  in  such 
projects,  regardless  of  the  restrictions 
in  local  building  codes,  except  as  such 
restrictions  apply  to  safety.  This  author- 
ization would  also  apply  to  other  types 
of  construction  financed  with  Bank  as- 
sistance. Moreover,  the  availability  of 
financial  assistance  for  housing  from 
the  Bank  would  be  predicated,  when  the 
Bank  deems  it  necessary,  in  construction 
of  comprehensive  housing  projects  which 
would  include  retail  outlets  and  other 
commercial  retail  conveniences  as  well 
as  community  activity  facilities  such  as 
day-care  centers  and  recreational  areas. 

The  Bank  would  also  require  that  such 
housing  projects  shelter  a  mix  of  mod- 
erate- as  well  as  low-income  families 
and  that  the  families  be  permitted  to 
retain  their  residences  in  rental  dwell- 
ings when  their  income  exceeds  the  levels 
which  earlier  had  qualified  them  to  have 
access  to  housing  in  these  projects.  In 
this  way,  the  mistakes  of  the  past  which 
resulted  in  creation  of  new  ghettos  for 
the  poor  in  areas  isolated  from  com- 


mimities  amenities  can  be  avoided.  To 
spur  upward  mobility  and  to  give  them 
a  voice  in  the  control  of  their  neigh- 
borhoods, residents  would  be  allowed  full 
participation  in  the  management  of 
these  housing  projects. 

Sq  that  its  services  would  be  utilized 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  the  Bank 
would  be  directed  to  promote  knowledge 
of  its  existence,  its  purpose,  and  its  serv- 
ices throughout  the  Nation. 

When  necessary  to  maintain  its  finan- 
cial soundness,  congressional  appropria- 
tions would  be  authorized  to  make  up 
any  shortfall  that  may  exist  between  the 
Bank's  income  from  loans  and  fees  and 
the  cost  of  borrowing  funds  in  the  open 
market.  Operations  of  the  bank  would  be 
f  imded  through  congressional  appropria- 
tions. 

The  Bank  would  be  required  to  submit 
to  an  aimual  audit  if  its  own  accounts 
and,  when  necessary,  the  accounts  of  its 
borrowers  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  It  would  also  be  required  to  make 
annual  reports  of  its  financial  condition, 
its  activities,  and  its  planned  efforts  for 
the  future  to  Congress  and  the  President. 

This  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House 
as  H.R.  1955  by  Congressman  Wright 
Patuan  on  January  3  of  last  year.  No 
action  has  been  taken  on  it  yet,  but  I 
am  hopeful  there  may  be  some  taken  in 
the  Senate  as  a  follow-up  to  its  actions 
in  passing  S.  1267. 1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  2938 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1975". 

FINDIKCS    AND    DBCLARATIOK    OF    PUSPOSE 

Section  1.  (1)  Tax  and  other  financial 
sources  currently  available  to  State  and  local 
government  are  strained  beyond  their  capac- 
ity to  achieve  sound  and  orderly  development 
of  the  Nation's  communities  to  accommodate 
our  growing  population.  Adequate  fundings 
at  reasonable  cost  must  be  provided  as  soon 
as  possible  for  a  wide  variety  of  public  works 
and  facilities,  such  as  streets,  water,  sewers, 
schools,  hospitals,  airports,  and  recreation 
facilities  together  with  faculties  to  reduce 
and  eliminate  air  and  water  pollution  In 
order  that  required  social  services  and  safe- 
guards for  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  pop- 
ulation be  made  available. 

(2)  It  is  Imperative  that  effective  action 
be  taken  to  combat  alarming  nationwide  un- 
employment, particularly  in  those  depressed 
urban  and  rural  areas  where  the  loss  of  in- 
diistry  and  business  has  produced  an  un- 
emplojmient  crisis.  This  can  best  be  done  by 
helping  to  provide  adequate  loan  funds  at 
reasonable  Interest  rates  to  finance  public 
works  and  facilities,  to  establish  small  and 
medium  size  businesses  and  industries,  and 
to  provide  such  existing  businesses  and  In- 
dus tries  ♦with  loans  necessary  to  expand  or 
otherwise  remain  competitive  and  prosperous 
so  that  employment  opportunities  providing 
adequate  wages  can  be  created  and  sustained. 

(3)  Every  effort  must  be  made  to  eliminate 
the  Nation's  housing  crisis  and  achieve  the 
National  Housing  Goal  established  by  Con- 
gress, particularly  as  that  goal  applies  to 
low-  and  moderate-Income  families  who  are 
most  In  need.  Meeting  this  goal  will  con- 
stitute a  major  achievement,  not  only  in 
terms  of  providing  housing  but  In  providing 
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employment,  opportunities  for  a  large  seg- 
ment of  the  population. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  BANK 

Sec.  2.  There  Is  hereby  created  a  body  cor- 
porate to  be  known  as  the  National  Develop- 
ment Bank  (referred  to  In  this  Act  as  the 
"Bank")  which  shall  be  an  instrumentality 
of  the  United  States  Government  and  shalj 
have  succession  until  dissolved  by  Act  o#. 
Congress,  and  which  will  make  and  guarantee 
long-term  loans  at  reasonable  Interest  rates 
to  State  and  local  governments  for  public 
works  and  faculties,  to  individuals  and  cor- 
porations to  establish  new  businesses  and 
industries  and  to  expand  or  otherwise  Im- 
prove existing  busu' esses  and  industries,  and 
to  public  agencies  pnd  private  nonprofit  and 
limited  dividend  corporations  for  the  con- 
struction of  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing,  m  ordws^afat  vital  public  services 
may  be  provided,  ffte  health  and  welfare  of 
our  people  will  be  safeguarded,  and  a  fxUl 
employment  economy  will  be  achieved. 

OEFtNtriONS  AND  Rtn.ES  OF  CONSTBUCTION 

Sec.  3.  (1)  The  deflnltloiis  and  rules  of 
construction  set  forth  in  this  section  apply 
for  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  term  "public  facility"  means  the 
structures  and  equipment  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  State  and  local  governments  to 
provide  medical,  social,  educational,  trans- 
portation, pollution  control,  and  recreation 
services. 

(3)  The  term  "low-  and  moderate-income 
family  housing"  shall  have  the  meaning 
given  it  under  definitions  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
in  establishing  criteria  by  which  families 
qualify  for  occupancy  of  dwellings  supplied 
under  the  low-  and  moderate-income  rental 
and  homeownershlp  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act. 

(4)  The  term  "depressed  urban  and  rural 
areas'  means  those  areas  which  may  be 
designated  without  regard  to  political  bound- 

r  arles  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary 
"*  of  Commerce,  and  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  on  the  basis  of 
the  most  recent  appropriate  annual  statistics 
for  the  most  recent  available  calendar  year, 
as  having  a  rate  of  unemployment  of  at  least 
6  per  centum  for  the  preceding  calendar 
year,  or  a  high  rate  of  underemployed  per- 
sons whose  Income  does  not  exceed  the  level 
of  poverty  as  that  level  has  been  established 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  or  where  pending  loss  of  busi- 
ness or  industry  Is  expected  to  produce  such 
conditions,  or  those  areas  characterized  by 
substantial  outmigration  resulting  from  the 
lack  of  Job  opportunities,  or  those  areas 
suffering  from  other  conditions  which  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Bank  qualify  them  for  assistance  under  the 
provisions  of   this  Act. 

(5)  The  term  'adequate  wage"  means  a 
wage  which  shall  not  be  lower  than  the  high- 
est of  (A)  the  minimum  wage  under  the  Pali 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1939,  (B)  the  mini- 
mum wage  set  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  (C)  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages 
in  the  area  for  comparable  work. 

BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS 

Sec.  4.  11^  management  of  the  Bank  shall 
be  vested  inSk  Board  of  Directors  consisting 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  ten 
other  persons  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  Persons  so  appointed  shall  in- 
clude representatives  of  State  or  local  gov- 
ernments, private  enterprise,  organized  labor, 
and  rural  organizations  dealing  with  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  of  depressed  areas. 
In  making  such  appointments  the  Presi- 
dent shall  ( 1 )  seek  to  achieve  a  balanced  rep- 
resentation of  the  Interests  of  urban  and 
rural    areas,   and    (2)    select   persons   who. 


among  other  relevant  considerations,  are 
knowledgeable  in  the  social  and  economic 
problems  of  low-income  persons.  The  terms 
of  directors  appointed  by  the  President  shall 
be  two  years,  commencing  with  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Any  director  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  appointed 
only  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term. 
Any  director  may  continue  to  serve  as  such 
after  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he 
was  appointed  until  his  successor  has  been 
appointed  and  has  qualified. 

APPOINTMENT    OF    OFFICERS    AND    EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  5.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank 
shall  appoint  a  President  of  the  Bank  and 
such  other  officers  and  employees  as  It 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions 
of  the  Bank.  Such  appointments  may  be 
made  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  governing  appoint- 
ments in  the  competitive  service,  and  per- 
sons so  appointed  may  be  paid  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  or  sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relat- 
mg  to  classification  and  General  Schedule 
pay  rates.  The  President  of  the  Bank  shall  be 
an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors and  may  participate  In  meetings  of  the 
Board  except  that  he  shall  have  no  vote  ex- 
cept in  case  of  an  equal  division.  No  Individ- 
ual other  than  Ji-c4tteen  of  the  United  States 
may  be  an  officer  of  the  Bank.  No  officer  of 
the  Bank  shall  receive  any  salary  or  other  re- 
muneration from  any  source  other  than  the 
Bank  during  the  period  of  his  employment 
by  the  Bank. 

CONFLICT  OF  INTEREST 

Sec.  6.  (1)  No  director,  officer,  attorney, 
agent,  or  employee  of  the  Bank  shall  In  any 
manner,  directly  or  Indirectly,  participate  in 
the  deliberations  upon  or  the  determination 
of  any  question  affecting  his  personal  Inter- 
ests, or  the  Interests  of  any  corporation, 
partnership,  or  association  in  which  he  is 
directly  or  indirectly  Interested. 

(2)  The  Bank  shall  not  engage  in  political 
activities  nor  provide  financing  for  or  assist 
in  any  manner  any  project  or  facility  involv- 
ing political  parties,  nor  shall  the  directors, 
officers,  employees,  or  agents  of  the  Bank  fn 
any  way  use  their  connection  with  the  Bank 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  outcome 
of  any  election. 

GENERAL  CORPORATE  POWERS 

Sec  7.  Except  to  the  extent  Inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Bank 
shall  have  the  general  corporate  powers  of 
a  corporation  organized  and  existing  under 
the  laws  of  the  District  of  Colvunbia.  t. 
PRINCIPAL  office;  branches 

Sec  8.  The  principal  office  of  the  Bank 
shall.be  located  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  it  may  establish  agencies  or  branch  of- 
fices In  any  city  of  the  United  States. 

CAPITAL  STOCK 

Sec  9.  (1)  The  Bank  shall  have  capital 
stock  of  $1,000,000,000  subscribed  by  the 
United  States,  payment  for  which  shall  be 
subject  to  call  In  whole  or  In  part  by  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of^e  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized to,  and  upon  r3|uest  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  shall,  purchasttstock  In  amounts 
designated  by  the  Board  oi  Directors  up  to 
a  total  of  $1,000,000,000.       ' 

BORROWING  ATJTHORrrr 

Sec  10.  (1)  The  Benik  may  issue  notes, 
debentures,  bonds,  and  other  evidences  of 
Indebtedness  In  such  amounts  and  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  Its  Board  of  Di- 
rectors may  determine  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions prescribed  in  this  Act. 

(2)  The  aggregate  outstanding  indebted- 
ness of  the  Bank  under  this  section  at  any 
time  may  not  exceed  twenty  times  the  paid- 
in  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  at  that  tlme.V 

(3)  The  obligations  of  the  Bank  unde^  this 
section  shall   be  fully  and  unconditionally 


guaranteed  both  as  to  Interest  and  principal 
by  the  United  States  and  such  guarantee 
shall  be  expressed  on  the  face  thereof. 

(4)  In  the  event  that  the  Bank  is  unable 
to  pay  upon  demand,  when  due,  any  obliga- 
tion under  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  pay  the  amount  thereof  and 
thereupon  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  so 
paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
succeed  to  all  the  rights  of  the  holder  of  the 
obligations. 

PURCHASE  OF  ASSETS  BY  TREASURY 

Sec  11.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  to  pvu'chase  from  the  Bank  any 
asset  of  the  Bank  at  such  price  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  between  the  Secretary  and  the 
Bank. 

DISCOUNT  BY  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANK 

Sec  12.  (1)  The  several  Federal  Reserve 
banks  are  authorized  to  purchase  or  discount 
any  note,  debenture,  bondLor  other  obliga- 
tion, secured  or  unsecured,  Held  by  the  Bank. 

(2)  Obligations  of  the  Bank  are  eligible 
for  purchase  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Open 
Market  Committee. 

(3)  Obligations  of  the  Bank  are  eligible 
for  purchase  by  any  federally  chartered  or 
regulated  commercial  bank,  savings  and  loan 
association,  or  mutual  savings  bank. 

INVESTMENT  STATUS  OF  OBLIGATIONS  OF  THE 
BANK 

Sec  13.  All  obligations  Issued  by  the  Bank 
shall  be  lawful  investments  for,  and  may  be 
accepted  as  security  for  all  fiduciary,  trust, 
and  public  funds  the  investment  or  deposit 
of  which  is  under  the  authority  or  control 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  officer  or  offi- 
cers thereof. 

LOANS  TO  COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY  i 

SEi.  14.  The  Bank  ma^  make  or  guarantee 
loaifll  or  purchase  obligations  to  provide 
funds  fot  the  purchase  of  real  and  personal 
property  and  for  working  capital  necessary 
for  the  location  of  new  business  and  Indus- 
try or  the  Improvement  of  existing  business 
and  Industry  in  depressed  tirban  and  rural 
areas  as  defined  by  section  3(4)  of  this  Act: 
Provided,  That — 

(1)  the  borrowers  agree  to  fill  a  specified V/ 
number  of  Job  openings  to  be  determined 
by  the  Bank  with  people  who,  prior  tp  such 
employment7\w»re    unemployed    or  /under- 
employed;        ^Sw^ 

(2)  the  borrowera^gree  to  conduct  train- 
ing courses  for  a  specified  number  of  unem- 
ployed and  underemployed  persons  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Bank  with  the  result  that 
these  persons  will,  within  a  period  of  time 
to  be  determined  by  the  Bank,  be  employed 
full  flme  by  the  borrower  and  receive  ade- 
quate wages;  or 

(3)  the  borrowers  agree  to  other  require- 
ments laid  down  by  the  Bank  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

LOANS  FOR  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 

Sec  15.  The  Bank  may  make  or  guarantee 
loans  or  purchase  obligations  or  guarantee 
the  payment  of  principal  and  interest  on 
obligations  to  finance  capital  expenditures 
for  public  works  and  community  facilities, 
including  facilities  for  education,  health,  so- 
cial welfare,  recreation,  sewer  and  water  sys- 
tems land  for  housing  development,  public 
transportation,  and  utilities,  providing  that 
such  facilities  and  projects  extend  direct  and 
substantial  benefits  to  urban  slum  and  de- 
pressed rural  areas,  or  provide  other  benefits 
specified  by  the  Bank  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

LOANS  FOR  LOW-  AND  MODERATE-INCOME  HOUS- 
ING PROJECTS 

Sec  16.  The  Bank  may  make  or  guarantee 
loans  to  appropriate  public  agencies,  non- 
profit cooperatives  and  corporations,  limited 
dividend  corporations,  developers,  contract- 
ors, subcontractors,  and  other  persons  to  pro- 
vide construction  loans  for  housing  projects 
designed  to  provide  dwellings  under  the  in- 
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sured  and  guaranteed  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing  loan  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

TECHNICAL  AND  OTHER  ASSISTAMCE 

Sec  17.  (1 )  The  Bank  may  provide  to  bor- 
rowers whatever  assistance,  technical  or 
otherwise,  it  considers  necessary  to  protect 
its  investment  and  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

(2)  To  assure  fulfilling  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  Bank  shall  direct  an  adequate 
number  of  staff  members  to  seek  out  and 
confer  with  representatives  of  State  and  local 
governments,  public  agencies,  nonprofit  pri- 
vate orgaiUzanons,  companies,  corporations, 
partnership,  and  Individuals,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide information  about  the  services  furnished 
by  the  Bank,  to  provide  whatever  assist- 
ance is  necessary  for  utilization  of  such 
services,  and  to  aeslst  the  recipient  of  such 
services  In  meeting  other  requirements  laid 
down  by  the  Bank  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

SECURITY   REQUIRED 

Sec  18.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank 
shall  make  whatever  arrangement  It  consid- 
ers adequate  to  secure  loans  made  by  the 
Bank. 

MATURITY   OP  i.OANS 

Sec.  19.  Loans  made  by  the  Bank  to  any 
State  and  local  government,  private  cor- 
poration, company,  or  Individual  shall  be  for 
periods  determined  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tora  of  the  Bank,  bearing  In  mind  that  the 
maturity  of  euch  loans  should,  whenever 
possible,  coincide  with  the  projected  useful 
life  of  the  facilities  financed  with  such  loans. 
However,  the  outstanding  balance  due  on 
Bank  loans  shall  be  refinanced  through  an- 
other lender  whenever.  In  the  Judgment  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank,  such  re- 
financing is  feasible  on  terms  and  conditions 
which  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank 
considers  to  be  reasonable  for  the  borrowers. 

GUARANTEED  LOANS 

Sec  20.  The  Bank  may  fully  guarantee  the 
entire  interest  and  principal  of  anSr  loan 
made  by  any  bank,  savings  bank,  trvist  com- 
pany, building  and  loan  or  savings  and  loan 
association,  insurance  company,  mortgage 
loan  company,  or  credit  union,  provided  that 
such  loans  are  made  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  and  the  effective  Interest  rate  for 
such  loans  is  not  more  than  l'^  per  centum 
above  the  Federal  Reserve  discount  rate. 

DIRECT  LOANS 

Sec  21.  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  Bank  may  make  direct  loans  to  State 
and  local  governments,  public  agencies,  non- 
profit private  organizations,  corporations, 
companies,  partnerships,  and  individuals  pro- 
viding that  the  effective  interest  rate  does  not 
exceed  6  per  centum  per  annum  or  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  discount  rate,  whichever  is  low- 
er, or  a  lesser  rate  established  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Bank,  provided  that  bor- 
rowers have  presented  evidence  they  are  un- 
able to  obtain  funds  on  reasonable  terms 
from  any  other  source  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

TAXABLE   STATUS 

Sec  22.  The  Bank,  its  property,  its  fran- 
chise, capital,  reserves,  surplus,  security  hold- 
ings, and  other  funds,  and  Its  Income  shall 
be  exempt  from  all  taxation  now  or  here- 
after Imposed  by  the  United  States  or  by 
any  State  or  local  taxing  authority;  except 
that  (1)  any  real  property  and  any  tanfjlb'.? 
personal  property  of  the  Bank  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  Federal.  State,  and  local  taxation  to 
the  same  extent  according  to  Its  value  as 
other  such  property  Is  taxed,  and  (2)  any  and 
all  obligations  issued  by  the  Bank  shall  be 
subject  both  as  to  principal  and  Interest  to 
Federal,  State,  and  local  taxation  to  the  same 


extent  as  the  obligations  of  private  corpora- 
tions are  taxed. 

AUDIT  BY  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 

Sec  23.  The  General  Accounting  Office  shall 
audit  the  financial  transactions  of  the  Bank, 
and  for  this  purpose  shall  have  access  to  all 
its  books,  records,  and  accounts. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  24.  (1)  There  is  ^authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, without  fiscal  year  limitation,  the 
sum  of  $1,000,000,000,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  finance  the  purchase  of  Bank 
stock. 

(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, without  fiscal  year  limitation,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  the  differ- 
ence, if  any,  between  the  interest  paid  by 
the  Bank  on  Its  obligations  and  interest 
received  by  the  Bank  on  its  loans,  and  to  re- 
imburse the  capital  of  the  Bank  to  the  ex- 
tent of  any  defaults,  and  such  additional 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  establish  and 
operate  the  Bank  and  otherwise  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 

S.  2939.  A  bill  to  provide  a  special  pro- 
gram for  financial  assistance  to  Oppor- 
tunities Industrialization  Centers  in  or- 
der to  provide  1  million  new  jobs  and 
job  training  opportimities,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  bill  to  provide  a  spe- 
cial program  for  financial  assistance  to 
Opportunities  Industrialization  Centers 
in  order  to  provide  1  million  new  jobs 
and  job  training  opportunities,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Everyone  in  this  Chamber  knows  we 
have  a  tragic  unemployment  problem  in 
this  country.  According  to  some  econo- 
mists, millions  of  Americans  can  expect 
to  be  unemployed  for  the  foreseeable 
future — and  virtually  no  one  is  predict- 
ing full  employment  around  the  cdmer. 
In  my  view,  our  tragically  high  imem- 
ployment  rate  has  become  a  national 
disaster — and  the  widespread  acceptance 
of  high  unemployment  as  an  inevitable 
fact  of  life  is  a  national  disgrace. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  have  had  diffi- 
culty in  mobilizing  a  national  war  on 
imemployment  is  the  widespread  public 
perception  that  in  fact  there  are  plenty 
of  jobs.  People  say  "Look  at  the  news- 
papers— the  classified  ads  are  full  of  job 
opportunities."  And  they  are.  Thg  prob- 
lem, however,  is  threefold:  First,  many 
jobs  are  not  where  the  unemployed 
people  are;  second,  many  jobs  advertised 
are  marginal,  make-shift  tasks  that  will 
never  lead  to  permanent  emplojmient; 
and  finally,  millions  of  unemployed  per- 
sons lack  the  job  skills  and  training  to 
qualify  for  available  jobs. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today  will 
deal  with  all  of  these  problems.  And  It 
will  do  it  by  providing  the  tools  for  our 
Nation's  most  successful  manpower 
training  program.  Opportunities  Indus- 
trialization Centers.  Inc.,  to  combine  the 
two  basic  keys  to  full  emplosrment,  job 
creation  and  job  training. 

OIC's  outstanding  record  in  this  field, 
under  the  inspired  leadership  of  Penn- 
sylvania's Rev.  Leon  H.  Sullivtm,  has  al- 
ready gained  wide  recognition.  OIC  was 
designated  by  name  in  the  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  and  Training  Act  of 
1973,  and  has  since  achieved  a  major  role 
in  our  Federal  manpower  training  pro- 


gram. But  to  date.  OIC  has  not  had  ma- 
jor responsibility  for  combining  job  cre- 
ation with  job  training;  the  bill  I  intro- 
duce today  extends  that  responsibility  to 
OIC,  under  direction  of  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

The  bill  has  tiie  following  major  pro- 
visions: First,  it  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  enter  a  contract  with  OIC,  to 
provide  jobs  and  training  to  eligible  per- 
sons, in  coordination  with  private  indus- 
try and  specified  public  programs.  Sec- 
ond, this  measure  prescribes  a  number  of 
required  contract  provisions,  designed  to 
•insure  that  the  jobs  created  and  filled  are 
meaningful  jobs  leading  to  permanent 
employment,  and  that  veterans  and 
hardcore  unemployed  persons  receive 
preference. 

Third,  this  bill  requires  nondiscrimi- 
natory program  administration,  wltfa 
emphasis  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  this  is  a 
new  approach  to  the  unemplcqmient 
problem.  Because  of  our  curren^  ef- 
forts toward  budgetary  restraint,  this 
may  not  be  a  popular  approach  in  all 
quarters.  But  in  view  of  OIC's  recor^of 
success,  I  think  this  is  an  approach  wmch 
demands  our  immediate  consideration.  1 
hope  every  Senator  will  study  this  pro- 
posal, so  we  can  discuss  it,  debate  it  and 
act  upon  it.  If  this  happens,  I  am  confi- 
dent this  initiative  will  enable  us  to  fi- 
nally launch  a  successful  attack  on  our 
tragic  unemployment  problem. 


By  Mr.  ABOUREZK  (for  himself. 
Mr.  HiTBtPHRET,  and  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) : 

S.  2941.  A  bill  to  provide  emergency, 
humanitarian  assistance  and  relief  to 
the  people  of  Lebanon,  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Htjmphbey)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  I  introduce  a 
bill  to  provide  humanitarian  relief  for 
the  country  of  Lebanon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point.  V 

There  beiner  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2941 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  "That  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
be  further  amended  by  adding  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  496.  Lebanon  Relief  and  Rehabilita- 
tion. 

"(a).  The  Congress,  recognizing  that 
prompt  United  States  assistance  is  necessary 
to  alleviate  human  suffering,  and  to  restore 
the  confidence  of  the  people  of  Lebanon, 
hereby  authorizes  the  President  to  furnish 
assistance,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  may  determine,  for  relief  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  refugees  and  other  needy  people  In 
Lebanon.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  this  section, 
in  addition  to  amounts  otherwise  available 
for  such  purposes,  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary,  to  be  available  \mtil  expended. 

"(b).  Assistance  under  this  section  shall 
be  provided  in  accordance  with  the  policies 
and  general  authority  contained- in  section 
491.  provided,  that  assistance  made  available 
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xinder  this  section  shall  be  (Ustrlbuted  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  under  the 
auspices  of,  and  coordination  of,  the  United 
Nations  and  Its  specialized  agencies,  other 
international  organizations  or  arrangements, 
multilateral  Institutions,  or  private  volun- 
tary agencies." 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 

S.J.  Res.  165.  A  joint  resolution  to 
designate  April  8,  1976,  as  National  Food 
Day.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  plenti- 
ful, wholesome  food,  good  nutrition  and 
sound  health  should  be  within  the  reach 
of  everyone.  Yet  as  you  and  I  know, 
many  people  are  finding  it  ever  harder 
to  meet  these  basic  needs.  Rising  prices, 
global  shortages,  and  lack  of  nutritioj^v 
education  mean  that  millions  in  Amer- 
ica and  around  the  world  cannot  put  a 
nourishing  meal  on  the  table. 

To  draw  attention  to  this  problem  and 
to  encourage  positive  change,  many  of 
our  fellow  citizens  observed  "Food  Day" 
last  April  17.  Activities  ranged  from  local 
conferences  on  food  and  nutrition  to  full- 
page  newspaper  ads  promoting  the 
"terriffc  ten"  nutritious  foods. 

In  1976  Food  Day  is  scheduled  for 
April  8  and  will  again  be  sponsored  by 
the  Center  for  Science  in  the  Public 
Interest,  a  nonprofit  organization  headed 
by  scientists. 

"Food  Day  '76"  will  focus  particular 
attention  on  food  policies  at  the  State 
and  local  level.  "Food  Day"  organizers 
are  urging  local  government  ofBcials  to 
convene  official  conferences  where 
elected  representatives  can  work  with  a 
coalition  of  citizens'  groups,  business- 
people,  churches,  unions,  antipoverty 
workers,  and  farmers  to  formulate  food 
policies.  Local  and  State  programs  will 
likely  encourage  such  features  as  support 
for  and  coordination  of  farmers'  markets, 
co-ops,  and  buying  clubs;  modem  nutri- 
tion education  in  schools,  supermarkets, 
and  communities;  and  protective  family 
farm  legislation. 

To  help  develop  greater  participation 
in  significant  local  efforts,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  to  designate  April  8, 
1976.  as  "National  Food  Day." 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
portion  of  a  brochure  describing  "Food 
Day"  activities  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 

as  follows : 

Food  Dat  , 

WHAT    IS    rOODJJAT? 

Food  Day  Is  a  day  of  e<nicatlon  and  action 
on  food  problems.  It  Is  the  one  day  In  the 
year  the  citizens  groups  can  make  their  voices 
heard  above  the  din  of  the  food  Industry's 
$4  blUlon  worth  of  advertising.  Food  Day  (or 
Food  Week  In  some  cities)  Is  a  time  to  learn 
about  hunger  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad,  the 
relationship  between  the  foods  we  eat  and 
our  health,  and  who  controls  our  nation's 
(or  cities')  policies  regarding  food.  But  as 
much  as  it  Is  a  day  to  learn.  Food  Day  Is 
a  day  to  act.  It  is  a  time  for  the  public  to  getik 
Involved  In  fqfmulatlng  local  and  national 
food  policies.  ^ 

On  the  first  Food  Day  (April  17,  1976). 
thousands  of  Individuals  and  groups  orga- 
nized special  activities.  There  was  a  nation- 


wide TV^^pjrT^many  local  radio  and  TV 
shows,  large  and  small  teach-ins  at  colleges 
and  high  schools,  church  meetings  on  do- 
mestic and  world  hunger,  special  nutrition 
programs  In  elementary  schools,  antl-junk 
food  campaigns,  movie-tbons,  campaigns  to 
publicize  food  stamps,  and  debates  between 
consumer  advocates  and  industry  representa- 
tives. In  some  towns,  broad  coalitions  were 
organized  to  sponsor  educational  activities 
and  to  help  solve  the  problems. 

Food  Day  can  be  your  group's  "visibility 
day",  a  time  to  Influence  policies,  provide  the 
public  with  Information,  and  recruit  new 
members.  The  possibilities  are  as  varied  as 
your  imagination.  The  national  office  assists 
Food  Day  activists  around  the  country  by 
providing  information,  materials,  and  local 
contacts. 

WHT    A    FOOD    DAT? 

America's  food  system  has  changed  radi- 
cally over  the  past  century.  We  were  once  a 
nation  of  family  farmers  and  small  busi- 
nesses. Over  the  years,  most  people  have 
moved  to  cities  and  now  rely  largely  on 
giant  corporations  to  produce,  process,  and 
market  their  food.  Although  there  are  over 
30,000  food  manufacturers  In  the  U.S.,  a 
mere  50  account  for  more  than  half  of  all 
assets  and  profits.  In  many  segments  of  the 
food  Industry,  Just  one  or  a  few  companies 
control  most  of  the  market.  This  domina- 
tion has  resulted  In  massive  political  Influ- 
ence and  high  profits  for  the  big  companies, 
loss  of  Independence  for  farmers,  and  high 
prices  for  the  consumer. 

Most  Americans  eat  a  diet  that  contributes 
to  disease.  Their  diets  are  high  In  sugar,  fat, 
and  cholesterol,  and  low  In  fiber  ("rough- 
age") .  Much  medical  research  has  linked  this 
diet  to  obesity,  heart  disease,  diverticulosis, 
constipation,  diabetes,  and  bowel  cancer. 
These  health  problems  cost  us  billions  a  year 
and  account  for  about  half  of  all  deaths  in 
the  U.S.  Slick  advertising.  Junk  food  every- 
where you  turn,  and  the  absence  of  nutrition 
education  programs  have  all  contributed  to 
Americans'  unhealthful  diet.  Food  manu- 
facturers are  concerned  about  profits,  not 
health,  and  use  their  political  muscle  to 
prevent  effective  laws  and  regulations. 

Hunger  and  malnutrition  are  facts  of  life 
for  millions  of  people  who  cannot  afford  to 
buy  food.  The  X7.S.  has  the  food  stamp,  and 
several  other  programs  intended  to  provide 
more  food  for  the  poor,  but  the  programs  are 
meager  and  their  administration  so  Inade- 
quate that  citizens  groups  have  been  forced 
to  sue  the  U.S.  government  to  Implement 
them.  Even  with  the  programs,  Infiatlon  and 
unemployment  have  made  the  lot  of  the  poor 
as  difficult  as  ever. 

Prom  a  global  perspective,  Americans,  who 
comprise  only  S'',  of  the  world's  population, 
but  consume  30%  of  the  world  s  resources, 
,ould  Insure  that  poor  countries  control 
elr  own  resources.  The  United  States  should 
ovlde  development  assistance  to  help  needy 
atlons  improve  their  own  production,  stor- 
age, and  distribution  of  food  and  help  estab- 
lish a  world  food  security  system  that  in- 
cludes a  grain  reserve.  But  while  the  need 
has  increased  in  recent  years.  American  food 
assistance  to  the  neediest  nations  has  de- 
clined sharply. 

Corporate  executives  and  government  bu- 
reaucrats have  been  shaping  American  food 
policy.  Food  Day  Is  a  time  to  help  develop 
a  citizens'  movement  powerful  enough  to 
influence  government  policies  on  hunger,  nu- 
trition and  agribusiness.  In  other  words. 
Food  Day  is  a  time  to  make  democracy  work. 

WHAT    TOO   CAN    DO 

1  Food  Day  will  focus  on  the  food  policies 
of  cities  and  states.  Citizens  can  win  impor- 
tant local  victories,  without  wtilting  for  Fed- 
eral  programs.   Seven  states  have  repealed 


the  regressive  sales  tax  on  food  In  the  past 
few  years,  Ipome  have  passed  laws  to  protect 
family  farms,  one  or  two  are  developing  nu- 
trition eduMition  programs.  Some  cities  have 
good  programs  for  publicizing  food  stamps, 
a  few  have  provided  land  for  farmers'  mar- 
kets and  community  gardens,  two  or  thre© 
have  banned  Junk  foods  from  public  schools. 
No  state  or  city,  however,  has  put  all  these 
measures  together  as  a  responsible  and  com- 
prehensive Pood  Policy. 

You  can  encovu-age  your  city  or  state  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  food  policy  by  form- 
ing a  coalition  of  Interested  Individuals  and 
groups  to  (1)  Identify  problem  areas,  (2) 
draft  a  proposed  food  policy,  and  (3)  virge 
your  city  or  state  to  sponsor  an  official  Con- 
ference on  Food  Policy  on  or  around  Food 
Day.  Representatives  of  citizens  groups,  ^v- 
ernment,  farm  groups  and  industry  would 
participate  in  such  a  conference.  Your  coali- 
tion would  propose  its  food  policy  there.  A 
few  states  have  held  conferences,  sponsored 
by  ftie  Governor  or  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
but  the  most  effective  conferences  have  been 
thoee  where  citizens  groups  have  been  In- 
volved in  the  planning.  Where  local  govern- 
ments prove  uncooperative.  Food  Day  coali- 
tions can  sponsor  their  own  Citizens  Food 
Conference. 

The  advantage  of  comprehensive  Food 
Policies  is  that  government  and  citizens  can 
tackle  many  problems  at  once,  and  citizens 
are  Involved  in  broad  policy  decisions.  Work- 
ing on  one  problem  at  a  time  Is  a  slow, 
seemingly  endless  Job,  and  never  seems  to  get 
at  the  roots  of  the  problems.  The  Food  Day 
national  office  has  prepared  a  manual  that 
will  help  you  organize  around  food  Issues 
at  the  city  and  state  level. 

2.  Food  Day  offers  many  exciting  project 
possibilities  to  individuals  and  groups  who 
want  to  help  solve  food  problems,  but  do  not 
want  to  work  on  city-wide  or  state-wide 
policies.  Here  are  a  few  suggestions : 

Organize  a  Food  Day  coordinating  com- 
mittee In  your  area.  Contact  other  organi- 
zations and  keep  the  press  Informed  of  your 
activities. 

Coordinate  a  Pood  Day  teach-in  at  your 
school  or  university. 

Organize  a  local  food  co-op  to  lower  food 
prices  and  insure  high  quality  food  for  your 
community. 

Establish  a  farmers'  market  where  shop- 
pers buy  produce  directly  from  farmers. 

Plant  community  gardens  on  vacant  city 
lots  or  unused  church  land. 

Organize  a  group  to  lobby  on  world  food 
Issues. 

Find  out  how  many  people  eligible  for 
Federal  assistance  In  your  city  or  county  are 
not  participating  In  the  programs.  Pressure 
the  government  to  start  food  stamp  outreach 
campaigns. 

Do  supermarket  comparison  price  studies. 
Educate  your  neighbors  and  yourself  about 
oligopoly  (control  by  a  few  corporations). In 
the  food  Industry  and  its  effects  on  diet  and 
prices. 

Several  states  have  banned  corporate 
farming.  Work  for  legislation  to  protect  fam- 
ily farms  in  your  state. 

Does  your  state  have  a  food  tax?  If  so. 
work  to  eliminate  it. 

Evaluate  your  school  lunch  program  and 
see  how  it  can  be  Improved.  Several  school 
boards  have  banned  Junk  foods  from  cafe- 
terias and  vending  machines. 

Advocate  nutrition  education  In  elemen- 
tary, secondary,  college,  and  medical  school 
currlculums. 

Demand  that  nutritious  food  (milk,  fruit, 
nuts,  etc.)  be  offered  In  all  vending  ma- 
chines in  your  community. 

Urge  TV  and  radio  stations  to  provide 
service  time  for  nutrition  and  consumer 
education. 
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By  ISx.  MONDALE  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Stevenson, 
Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  ABOxniEZK.  Mr. 
Bn>tN,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Cranston. 
Mr.  DuRKiN,  Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
Mr.  HuDDLESTON.  Mr.   Brooke, 
Mr.  HniPHREY,  Mr.  Inottye.  Mr. 
DoKENici,    Mr.    BIennedy,    Mr. 
McGovERN,  Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr. 
MnsKiE,    Mr.    Randolph,    Mr. 
RiBicoFF,  and  Mr.  Schweiker)  : 
S.J.  Res.   166.  A  joint  resolution  to 
establish  a  Bicentennial  C(xnmission  on 
Presidential   Nominations.   Referred   to 
the  C(»nmlttee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon, 
Mr.  Packwood,  the  ^IsCmguished  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois,  Mr.  Stevenson,  and  the 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Baker  who  worked  with  me  in 
drafting  this  proposal,  I  am  introducing 
a  joint  resolution  to  create  a  Bicenten- 
nial Commission  on  Presidential  Nom- 
inations. We  are  pleased  that  we  have 
been  joined  by  an  impressive  list  of  co- 
sponsors — ^Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr. 
Brooke,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
DoMENici,  Mr.  DuRKiN,  Mr.  Philip  Hart. 
Mr.  HuDDLESTON,  Mr.  Htikphrey,  Mr. 
Inouye,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  McGovern, 
Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  RiBicoFF.  and  Mr.  Schweiker. 
As  one  who  spent  a  full  year  actively 
seeking  the  Democratic  Presidential 
nomination,  I  have  concluded  that  the 
manner  in  which  we  nominate  and  elect 
a  President  is  badly  in  need  of  review. 
Incredibly,  there  has  never  been  a 
serious,  fimdamental  and  comprehensive 
review  of  our  Presidential  nominating 
process  throughout  our  200 -year  history. 
While  in  most  areas  they  have  proved 
unfailing  wisdom  and  foresight,  the 
framers  of  our  Constitution  did  not  re- 
alize that  the  system  of  electing  our  Chief 
Executive  would  evolve  into  a  jumble  of 
State  laws,  party  regulations  and  imchal- 
[  lenged  traditions,  with  the  political  par- 
ties playing  the  major  role  in  the  selec- 
tion process. 

There  have  been  various  attempts  over 
the  years  to  reform  certain  aspects  of 
this  process,  but  there  h^  been  no  uni- 
fied effort  to  resolve  the  system's  short- 
comings. We  believe  the  time  for  one  is 
long  overdue,  and  that  is  what  this  com- 
mission is  intended  to  accomplish. 

This  bipartisan  commission,  whose  18 
members  would  be  appointed  equally  by 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  Prest^ 
denti  with  the  chairmen  of  the  two  na- 
tional parties  serving  ex  ofiBcio,  would 
be  asked  to  look  into  all  aspects  of  the 
nominating  process,  including  the  man- 
ner in  which  States  conduct  Presidential 
primaries  and  selection  of  delegates  to 
the  naticiial  nominating  conventions. 
State  laws  and  rules  of  national  political 
parties  which  govern  the  participation 
of  voters  and  candidates  in  such  pri- 
maries and  caucuses.  Presidential  cam- 
paign financing,  the  relationship  between 
the  candidates  for  President  and  the 
media,  and  the  manner  in  which  candi- 
dates are  nominat^^  for  the  Vice 
Presidency.  ^. 

The  nominating  process  desperately 


needs  a  comprehensive  review  oS.  these 
areas  and  their  relationships  to  the 
others  and  an  approach  which  seeks  to 
resolve  the  problems  in  a  way  consistent 
with  clearly  defined  and  broadly  agreed 
upon  goals. 

The  present  system  of  nominating 
Presidential  candidates  is  close  to  an- 
archy. There  are  really  55  separate  and 
different  systems.  This  year  30  States 
will  hold  separate  primaries,  each  with- 
out any  relationship  to  the  others,  and 
they  will  account  for  approximately 
three-fourths  of  the  delegates  which  will 
attend  both  national  conventions  next 
summer.  Thus,  we  virtually  have  a  de 
facto  national  primary — albeit  in  frag- 
mented form — ^without  ever  having 
adopted  it  as  a  matter  of  national  poUcy. 

The  attempts  at  reform  thus  far  have 
included  proposals  for  a  national  pri- 
mary, regional  primaries  and  variationa 
of  the  present  system.  But  there  has 
never  been  a  national  consensus  on  any 
single  proposal  for  reform  of  this  sys- 
tem. There  is  a  consensus,  however, 
among  the  cosponsors  of  this  resolu- 
tion— and  a  growing  number  of  others 
throughout  the  country — that  the  entire 
system  is  badly  in  need  of  review. 

There  is  always  considerable  interest 
in  reforming  the  nominating  process 
during  a  Presidential  election  vear,  but 
unffh-tunately  it  quickly  fades  after  the 
election.  Even  though  we  believe  this 
interest  is  higher  now  than  ever  before, 
we  fear  the  same  thing  might  happen 
again.  The  Commission  we  advocate 
would  report  back  with  its  findings  and 
recommendations  in  early  1977,  giving 
Congress  the  imique  and  compelling  op- 
portunity to  act  well  in  advance  of  the 
1980  elections. 

Whatever  alternative  system  may  be 
recommended  by  this  Commission  and 
adopted  by  the  Congress  we  believe  we 
can  do  much  better  than  the  present 
system.  We  also  believe  there  is  no  more 
fitting  effort  we  could  undertake  in  this 
Bicentennial  Year  than  to  try  to  improve 
one  of  the  most  important  elements  of 
our  democratic  process. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
resolution  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res  166 
V  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
rksentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  joint 
^solution  may  be  cited  as  the  "Bicentennial 
Commission  on  Presidential  Nominations 
Resolution". 

DECLABATION     OF     POLICY 

Sec.  2.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  to  improve  the  sys- 
tem of  nominating  candidates  for  election 
to  the  office  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  by  studying  sii^  system  in  a  broad 
manner  never  before  ^(empted  In  the  200- 
year  history  of  this 

KSTABLISHMnrt  OI'  COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The^e  Is  established  the  Bi- 
centennial Commission  on  Presidential  Nom- 
inations (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission"). 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
20  members  to  be  appointed  as  follows: 

(1)  six  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President   pro   tempore   of   the   Senate,   of 


whom  at  least  two  shall  be  members  of  the 
Senate  and  at  least  two  shall  be  elected  <x 
appointed  State  officials; 

(2)  six  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of 
whom  at  least  two  shaU  be  members  of  the 
House  and  at  least  two  shall  be  elected  or 
appointed  State  officials; 

(3)  six  members  shall  be  almoin  ted  by  the 
President;  and 

(4)  two  members  shall  be  the  chairmen  of 
the  two  national  political  parties  4nd  shall 
serve  as  ex  officio  members. 

(c)  At  no  time  shall  more  than  three 
members  appointed  under  paragraph  (1), 
(2),  or  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  be  individuals 
who  are  of  the  same  political  affiliation. 

(d)  A  vacancy  tn  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its. powers,  and  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made,  subject  to  the  same 
limitations  with  respect  to  party  affiliations 
as  the  original  ^polntment. 

(e)  Twelve  members  shaU  constitute  a 
quorum,  but  a  lesser  number  may  conduct 
hearings.  The  chairman  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  selected  by  the  members  from  among 
the  members,  other  than  ex  officio  memt)ers. 

FITNCTIONS    OF    THE    COMVfsSION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission,  shall  make  a 
full  and  complete  Investigation  with  respect 
to  the  presidential  nominating  process.  Such 
Investigation  shall  Include  "but  not  be  limited 
to  a  consideration  of — 

(1)  the  manner  in  which  States  conduct 
primaries  for  the  expression  of  a  preference 
for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  election 
to  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States 
caucuses  for  the  selection  of  delegates  to  the 
natloiu^  nominating  conventions  of  politi- 
cal parties; 

(2)  State  laws  and  the  rules  of  national 
political  parties  which  govern  the  participa- 
tion of  voters  and  candidates  in  such  pri- 
maries and  caucuses;  -\ 

(3)  the  financing  of  campaigns  for  the 
nomination  of  candidates  for  election  to  the 
office  of  the  President  of  the  United  States; 

(4)  the  relationship  between  candidates  for 
election  to  the  office  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  news  media.  Including 
how  candidates  achieve  public  recognition 
and  whether  such  candidates  should  be  guar- 
anteed access  to  the  television  media; 

(5)  the  interrelationship  of  the  elements 
described  In  paragraphs  (1)  through  (4)  of 
this  section; 

(6)  alternative  nominating  systems.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  a  national  or  re- 
gional primary  system  for  the  expression  of  • 
a  preference  for  the  nomination  of  candidates 
for  election  to  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States  and  variations  on  the  present 
nominating  system;  and 

(7)  the  manner  in  which  candidates  are 
nominated  for  election  to  the  office  of  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  such  interim 
reports  as  it  deems  advisable,  and  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  enactment  of  this 
resolution,  a  final  report  of  its  study  and  In- 
vestigation based  upon  a  full  consideration 
of  alternatives  to  our  current  presidential 
nominating  system,  including 'an  analysis  of 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  all  such  al- 
ternatives studied,  together  with  its  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  best  system  to  estab- 
lish for  the  1980  presidential  elections.  The 
Commission  shall  ceaee  to  exist  60  days  after 
Its  final  report  Is  submitted. 

POWERS    AND    AOMnnSTEATIVE    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Commission  may.  In  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion, sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places, 
hold  such  bearings,  take  such  testimony,  re- 
quest the  attendance  of  such  witnesses,  ad- 
minister oaths,  have  such  printing  and  bind- 
ing done,  and  commission  studies  by  any 
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Federal  agency  or  executive  department,  as 
the  Commission  deems  advisable. 

(b)  Per  diem  and  mileage  allowances  for 
witnesses  requested  to  appear  under  the  au- 
thority conferred  by  this  section  shall  be 
paid  from  funds  appropriated  to  the  Com- 
mission. 
^  (c)  Subject  to-such  rules  and  regulations 

as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the 
chairman  shall  have  the  power  to — 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  executive  director,  and  such  additional 
staff  personnel  as  may  be  necessary,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service,  and  without  regard  to 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  HI  of  chapter 
53  of  such  title  relating  to  classification  In 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  but  at  such  rates 
not  In  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  for  OS- 
18  of  the  General  Schedule  under  section 
5332  of  such  title;   and 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  a  day  for 
individuals. 

COMPENSATION    OF    BCEMBERS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  otherwise  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion but  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred by  them  In  carrying  out  the  duties 
of   the   CommlsFlon. 

(b)  Rwmbers  of  the  Commission  not  other- 
wise employed  by  the  Federal  Government 
shall  receive  per  diem  at  the  maximum  dally 
rate  for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  when 
they  are  engaged  In  the  performance  of  their 
duties  as  members  of  the  Commission  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  them  In  carrying  out  the 
duties  of  the  Commission. 

TIMELINESS    OF    APPOINTMENTS 

Sec.  7.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  appointments  of  individuals  to  serve  as 
members  of  the  Commission  be  completed 
within  90  days  after  the  enactment  of  this 
resolution. 

AtTTHORlZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  8.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day. SCnators  Mondale,  Baker,  Steven- 
son, ano^  are  introducing  a  resolution 
to  establisii  a  fijjcentennial  Commission 
T  on  PresidenbiaJ/Nominations.  Seventeen 
of  our  colleagues  have  joined  us  in 
sponsoring  this  resolution. 

The  Commission  will  be  charged  with 
Investigating  the  Presidential  nominat- 
ing process  and  determining  the  most 
effective  means  of  reforming  it.  The  20 
Members  appointed  from  within  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  as  well  as  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  both  major  national  political 
parties,  will  undertake  a  mammoth,  but 
much-needed  and  lone-overdue  task.  In 
addition  to  comparing  different  State 
primary  and  caucus  procedures,  they  will 
explore  Presidential  campaign  financing 
and  the  effect  of  the  news  media  on  elec- 
tions. Although  it  is  too  late  for  reforms 
of  the  1976  election  procedures,  we  expect 
the  Commission's  report  and  recom- 
mendations a  year  after  they  begin  their 
task,  leaving  ample  time  to  discuss  and 
implement  the  recommendations  for  1980 
as  to  the  best  method  for  Presidential 
elections. 

The  first  of  39  prftnaries  will  be  held  in 


a  few  short  weeks.  Thirty  times  in  the 
next  6  months  Americans  will  be  inim- 
dated  with  "definitive"  election  results 
as  to  who  Is  the  front  runner  and  who 
has  fallen  irretrievably  behind.  The  num- 
ber of  Presidential  primaries  continues  to 
increase,  and  we  have  yet  to  find  an  ac- 
ceptable means  of  controlling  this  need- 
less proliferation.  At  the  present  rate, 
soon  all  50  States  may  have  individual 
State  primaries  vying  for  naWonal  at- 
tention. This  is  a  needless  waste  of  en- 
ergy, money,  and  time. 

Years  ago,  people  were  content  to  let 
"someone  else"  make  the  decision  of  who 
should  be  nominated  for  President.  Now, 
expectations  have  Increased,  and  rightly 
so.  With  the  trends  in  openness  in  Gov- 
ernment, the  days  of  the  backroom  boys 
and  midnight  caucuses  have  disappeared. 
But  with  the  modem  primary  process, 
this  "shuttle  candidacy."  where  the  can- 
didate steps  off  the  plane  with  a  jet- lag 
grin,  is  an  exhausting,  wasteful  exercise. 
There  must  be  a  better  way  than  break- 
fast in  New  Hampshire,  lunch  in  Florida, 
and  dinner  at  the  California  caucus.  This 
is  not  the  best  measure  of  any  candidate's 
talent;  it  is  an  endurance  contest. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Bicentennial 
Commission  on  Presidential  Nominations 
would  thoroughly  study  the  Presidential 
primary  process  and  make  recommenda- 
tions as  to  how  we  can  best  reform  it 
into  a  more  meaningful  exercise  of  po- 
litical expression.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  me  in  sponsoring  this 
resolution. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 


S.    2903 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Beall,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  'Stone)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2903,  a  bill 
to  perpiit  the  review  of  regulatory  rules 
and  regulations  by  the  Congress. 

SENATE  RESOLTTTION    104 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hathaway,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Sicne)  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (M#  Glenn) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 104,  relating  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  (to  provide 
limited  legislative  authority) . 

SENATE   RESOLUTION    366 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 366.  disapproving  the  proposed  de- 
ferral of  budget  authority  for  Indian 
health  facilifies. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION    109 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Buckley,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rol- 
lings) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  109,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion relating  to  the  European  Security 
Conference. 

SENATE   JOINT  RESOLUTION    148 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  148,  a  joint  resolution  to  clar- 
ify and  reaffirm  Government  purchasing 
policies. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  381— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  AMERICAN  COMMERCIAL 
AVIATION 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary.) 

Mr.  CANNON  submitted  the  following 
resolution: 

S.  Res.  381 

Whereas,  In  1925  the  Congressional  Air 
Mall  Act  was  enacted  Into  law  to  authorize 
the  United  States  Post  Office  Department  to 
speed  the  malls  by  Increasing  the  use  of  com- 
mercial aircraft,  under  which  Act  in  1926  air 
mall  contracts  were  awarded  to  12  new  air- 
lines flying  16  routes  connecting  with  the 
Post  Office  Department's  central  transcon- 
tinental service,  thus  creating  the  foundation 
of  our  great  national  air  transportation  sys- 
tem, and 

Whereas,  In  1926  a  supporting  Congres- 
sional Air  Commerce  Act  created  the  Aero- 
nautics Branch  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce (now  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion), which  agency  Immediately  designated 
necessary  airways,  provided  ground-to-plane 
radio  communications,  lighting,  weather  and 
other  aids  to  air  navigation,  encouraged  local 
authorities  to  provide  airports,  and  Issued 
regulations  for  operation  of  commercial  air- 
craft, which  Acts  were  the  legislative  corner- 
stones of  commercial  aviation,  and 

Whereas,  In  our  Bicentennial  Year  the 
Aviation  Historical  Foundation  Is  commemo- 
rating this  50th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Commercial  Aviation  by  collecting  such  In- 
formation and  exhibits  as  are  available  for 
public  display  and  dissemination  and  by  en- 
couraging appropriate  ceremonies  to  cele- 
brate the  occasion  and  recognize  the  many 
contributions  by  government  agencies  and 
the  aviation  Industry,  and 

Whereas,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  having 
definitely  proved  that  carriage  of  mail  by 
airplane  is  speedy  and  reliable  has  discon- 
tinued Its  special  air  mall  service  and  now 
Is  carrying  all  first  class  mall  to  distant 
points  by  air,  and  thus  is  issuing  a  special 
commemorative  stamp  In  March  depicting 
the  planes  used  In  tli«,  first  official  air  mall 
flights  between  Detroltti  and  Cleveland  and 
Detroit  and  Chicago  oi  February  15,  1926, 
and  between  Elko,  Nev^ni,  and  Pasco,  Wash- 
ington, on  April  6,  1M6,  for  which  special 
collector's  covers  are/being  provided  by  the 
Aviation  Historical  FJoundation. 

Be  it  resolved  by  tqe  Senate  of  the  United 
States  that  the  50th  tlnniversary  of  the  birth 
of  American  Commercial  Aviation  be  officially 
recognized  and  that  all  concerned  govern- 
mental agencies  be  requested  to  join  in  par- 
ticipating In  appropriate  national  and  local 
ceremonies  celebrating  the  50th  anniversary 
of  commercial  aviation. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  1976  is 
America's  Bicentennial  Year,  but  it  also 
marks  another  anniversary  in  our  his- 
tory, an  anniversary  of  a  fledgling  in- 
dustry that  began  50  years  ago  and  grew 
to  a  point  where  today  it  affects  the  lives 
of  nearly  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  This  year,  1976,  marks  the  50th 
anniversary  of  American  Commercial 
Aviation. 

In  1925,  the  Congressional  Air  Mail  Act 
was  enacted  into  law  to  authorize  the 
U.S.  Post  Office  Department  to  speed  the 
mails  by  increasing  the  use  of  commer- 
cial aircraft.  One  year  later  contracts 
were  awarded  to  12  new  airlines  to  fly  15 
routes  connecting  with  the  Post  Office 
Department's  central  transcontinental 
service. 
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That  same  year  the  Congressional  Air 
Commerce  Act  created  the  aeronautics 
branch  of  the'  Department  of  Commerce, 
which  designated  necessary  airways,  pro- 
vided groimd-to-plane  radio  communica- 
tions, lighting,  weather,  and  other  aids  to 
air  navigation,  and  encoursiged  local  au- 
thorities to  provide  airports.  The  aero- 
nautics branch  later  became  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration. 

The  first  official  airmail  flights,  be- 
tween Detroit  and  Cleveland  and  De- 
troit and  Chicago,  were  inaugurated  on 
February  15,  1926.  Shortly  thereafter, 
other  routes  began  and  throughout  1926 
eventually  were  extended  to  include  24 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

One  State  designated  in  the  original 
mail  routes  was  my  home  State  of  Ne- 
vada. On  April  6.  1926,  an  airmail  route 
from  Elko  to  Boise,  Idaho,  and  ending 
in  Pasco,  Wash.,  was  inaugurated.  L£|,ter 
that  month,  another  airmail  contract 
was  signed  involving  Las  Vegas. 

Las  Vegas  at  the  time  was  unknown 
to  most  Americans,  but  through  effoK 
of  numerous  local  civic  and  community 
leaders  and  later  the  airlines,  the  city 
grew  to  become  a  household  word  to  most 
people  of  the  world.  Commercial  avia- 
tion played  a  key  role  in  the  growth  of 
Nevada's  most  populous  commimity. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce's  Aviation  Subcommittee, 
it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  submit  a 
resolution  today  in  commemoration  of 
the  50th  anniversary  of  American  com- 
mercial aviation. 

The  resolution  resolves  that  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  American 
commercial  aviation  be  officially  recog- 
nized and  that  all  concerned  govern- 
mental agencies  be  requested  to  join  in 
participating  in  appropriate  national  and 
local  ceremonies  celebrating  the  oc- 
casion. 

I  welcome  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
this  resolution.  The  24  States  involved 
with  the  first  airmail  contracts  in  1926 
were:  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
norida,  Georgia.  Idaho,  Illinois,  Kansas, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  -  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Nevada,  New  York,  Ohio,  Okla- 
homa, Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Texas. 
Utah,  Virginia,  Washington.  Wisconsin. 
and  Wyoming. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
94— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO 
EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE  IN 
MANTI  CANYON.  UTAH 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.) 

Mr.  MOSS  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution: 

8.  Con.  Res.  94 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  landslide  or  landflow 
condition  that  exists  in  Manti  Canyon,  near 
Mantl,  Utah,  is  a  natural  element  or  force 
that  has  caused,  and  is  continuing  to  cause, 
"a  sudden  impairment"  of  the  watershed  in 
the  Mantl  Canyon  within  the  intent  and 
meaning  of  section  7  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  approved  June  28,  1938.  as  amended  (33 
U.S.C.  701b-l);  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  the  authority  under  such  section 
to  undertake  such  emergency  measures  in 
such  canyon  "for  run-off  retardation  and 


soil-erosion  prevention  as  may  be  needed 
to  safeguard  lives  and  property  from  floods 
and  the  products  of  erosion";  and  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  should,  and  Is 
hereby  urged  and  requested  to,  promptly 
undertake  appropriate  action  in  the  Mantl 
Canyon  under  authority  of  such  section. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shaU 
transmit  a  cdpy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Secretary  at  Agriculture. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  concurrent 
resolution  which  has  the  intent  of  bring- 
ing to  the  city  of  Manti,  Utah,  emergency 
assistance  desperately  needed  in  order 
that  this  small  rural  Utah  town  may 
avert  almost  certain  fiood  damage.  The 
emergency  situation  which  looms  over 
Manti  is  the  result  of  a  massive  land  flow 
poised  in  the  mountains  above  the  city. 
The  moving  land  mass  is  2  miles  long 
and  some  2.000  feet  wide  at  the  toe.  and 
suspected  to  be  at  least  300  feet  deep. 

This  massive  landslide  began  moving 
in  June  of  1974  at  an  increasingly  ac- 
celerated speed  until  it  reached  a  peak 
of  8  feet  per  day  movement  down  the 
canyon  toward  the  city.  In  July  of  1975 
movement  throughout  the  entire  length 
of  the  land  flow  was  observed.  An  esti- 
mated 26  million  cubic  yards  of  earth 
moved  340  feet  in  3  months  at  various 
rates  of  speed  up  to  8  feet  per  day. 
Present  rates  of  movement  are  quite 
variable  through  the  entire  land  flow. 
But  this  massive  land  flow  continues  to 
slide  and  ultimately  will  move  into  the 
Manti  Creek  channel,  creating  increased 
flood  danger  and  also  affecting  adversely 
the  major  economic  base  of  Manti. 
namely  agriculture,  by  causing  an  in- 
crease in  sedimentation  buildup  in  Manti 
Creek  which  is  the  primary  source  of 
irrigation  water  to  the  agricultural  lands 
in  the  valley  below  the  slide  area. 

This  slide  has  already  destroyed  the 
city's  culinary  water  and  power  pipeline 
and  created  tremendous  hardship  for 
the  people  of  Manti. 

In  August  of  1975,  the  Governor  set 
up  a  committee  in  an  effort  to  resolve 
the  problem  which  this  slide  poses  for 
the  people  of  Manti.  When  it  became 
obvious  that  this  committee  was  not  go- 
ing to  resolve  the  problem,  because  the 
slide  was  wholly  on  federaUy  controlled 
land,  Manti  officials  came  to  me  and 
asked  that  I  do  something  to  help.  The 
agriculturfeil-economic  base  of  Manti  is 
threatened  and  Manti  City  itself. 

It  is  estimated  that  property  value  in 
the  flood  path  alone,  should  flooding  re- 
sult from  the  heavy  spring  runoffs  into 
Manti  Creek,  will  exceed  $7  million.  I 
have  visited  Manti  on  several  occasions 
recently,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  the 
people  are  desperate  for  a  solution  to 
this  problem. 

Over  the  last  few  months.  I  have  been 
searching  out  different  alternatives  to 
resolving  this  problem.  In  November  of 
last  year,  the  Appropriations  Interior 
Subcommittee  directed  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice "to  begin  immediately  a  comprehen- 
sive investigation  of  the  Manti  Canyon 
landslide."  with  the  "goal  of  initiating 
measures"  which  will  protect  lives  and 
property  in  the  area  below  the  slide 
which  are  affected  by  any  of  several  po- 
tential dangers  directly  resultant  from 
the  slide  itself. 


The  report  which  has  just  been  com- 
pleted and  which  I  have  gone  over  very 
carefully,  advances  several  alternatives, 
but  does  not  fix  i-esponsibility  for  making 
certain  that  such  i^itigating  measures 
are  undertaken.  This  problem  of  juris- 
diction lias  become  a  major  obstacle  in 
bringing  about  a  solution  to  this  slide 
problem.  The  scenario  is  that  of  two  or 
three  Federal  agencies,  all  trying  to 
"pass  the  buck"  and  thus  giving  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  imwilling  to  help  the 
people  of  Manti,  who  have  tdmed  to 
them  as  a  last  resort  in  order  to  avert 
almost  certain  disaster. 

The  purpose  of  the  resolution  I  intro- 
duced this  day  is  to  overcome  the  prob- 
lem of  jurisdiction  and  to  urge  that 
measures  be  undertaken  immediately  to 
help  Manti  over  this  very  difficult  emer- 
gency. We  are  their  last  hope. 

This  resolution  makes  it  very  clear 
that  section  216  of  the  1950  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  is  authorization  for  emergency 
assistance  to  Manti.  Several  important 
things  are  accomplished  by  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Fipst,  it  fixes  responsibility  wTthin  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Second,  it  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  take  emergency  measures 
in  order  to  "safeguard  lives  and  prop- 
erty" from  floods  and  the  products  of, 
among  other  things,  any  natural  ele- 
ment or  force  including  landslides. 

Third,  it  allows  for  measures  to  be 
undertaken  immediately  because  a  final 
environmental  impact  statement  for 
emergency  assistance  as  authorized  by 
section  216  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1950  Is  already  completed,  thus  elim- 
inating any  further  delays  which  could 
be  incurred  if  the  environmental  impact 
statement  had  not  already  been  con- 
cluded. 

Fourth,  it  clearly  establishes  such 
emergency  assistance  as  being  com- 
pletely within  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
in  the  basi(f  legislation  wherein  cities, 
such  as  Manti,  are  to  receive  necessary 
emergency  help,  especially  when  there 
was  no  other  irtace  to  turn. 

I  commend  this  resolution  to  the  Con- 
gress and  urge  its  adoption  in  the  most 
expeditious  way  so  that  any  further  de- 
lay will  not  prove  disastrous  to  the  peo- 
ple and  property  of  Manti,  Utah. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FX^A 
PRINTING 


GENERAL  REVISION  OF  THE 
COPYRIGHT  LAW— S.  22 

AMENDMENT     NO.     1383 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  with- 
in a  few  days  the  Senate  will  take  under 
consideration  S.  22,  the  copyright  revi- 
sion bill.  In  anticipation  of  that  debate, 
I  am  today  submitting,  on  behalf  of  my- 
self, Mr.  CraNst(Jn,  and  Mr.  Buckley,  an 
amendment  for  consideration  during  the 
discussion  on  S.  22.  Authors,  artists,  and 
photographers  need  and  deserve  to  iBe 
able  to  maintain  control  over  their  works 
and  have  them  protected  by  law.  This 
amendment,  by  eliminating  certain  cate- 
gories of  woi^  from  the  compulsory  li- 
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censing  provisions  of  Section  118  of  the 
copyright  revision  bill,  would  assure  rea- 
sonable copyright  protection  for  literary, 
pictorial,  graphic,  and  sculptural  works. 

INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY  ASSIST- 
ANCE AND  ARMS  EXPORT  CON- 
TROL ACT  OF  1975— S.  2662 

AIOENDMKNT     NO.     1384 

(Ordgi^  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  (Hi 
the  tawT) 

Mr.  TUNNEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cranston)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly  to 
the  bill  (S.  2662)  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 


poses. 


\ 


EXEMPTION  PROM  LOTTERY 
PROVISIONS— H.R.    1607 


AMENDMENT    NO.     1388 


to  ll^on 


(Ordered  to  be  printed  and 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  1607)  to  amend  Utle  18  and 
title  39  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
make  parallel  the  exemption  from  lot- 
tery prohibitions  granted  to  newspapers 
and  to  radio  and  television. 


VETERANS'  OMNIBUS  HEALTH  CARE 
ACT  OF  1976— S.  2908 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1986 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  for  printing  an  amendment  to  S. 
2908,  the  proposed  "Veterans  Omnibus 
Health  Care  Act  of  1976,"  to  revise  the 
new  subsection  (e)  which  section  121(2) 
of  the  bill  would  add  to  section  5033  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code.  The  revi- 
sions in  the  amendment  I  am  submitting 
will  be  considered,  in  lieu  of  the  mate- 
rial it  would  replace  in  the  bill  as  in- 
troduced, at  the  hearings  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  Hospitals,  which  I 
am  privileged  to  chair  on  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  scheduled  for  Feb- 
ruary 18  and  19,  1976. 

The  amended  version  makes  clear  that 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare — and  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs — would  jointly  prescribe 
procedures  to  assure  reasonable  quality 
and  effective  utilization  with  respect  to 
medicare  reimbursement  for  patients 
treated  through  specialized  resources  of 
VA  facilities  which  are  used  pursuant 
to  sharing  agreements  with  university 
and  other  community  health  care  facili-J 
ties;  and  to  extend  the  provision's  c^x 
erage  to  veterens  as  well  as  nonveterSns 
so  treated  in  a  VA  faci'ity  as  a  patient 
of,  and  pursuant  to  such  a  sharing 
agreement  v.  ith.  such  a  non-VA  facility. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  th?  text  of  this  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beini  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  f ollov/s : 


Amendment  No.  1386 

On  page  45,  beginning  on  line  14,  strike 
out  all  tbrough  line  2  on  page  46  and  InArt 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  When  a  Veterans"  Administration 
health  care  facility  provides  hospital  care  or 
medical  services,  pursuant  to  a  contract  or 
agreement  authorized  by  this  section,  to  an 
Individual  who  Is  entitled  to  hospital  or 
medical  Insurance  bene&ts  under  subchap- 
ter XVm,  of  chapter  7  of  title  42.  notwith- 
standing any  condition,  limitation,  or  ifther 
provision  In  that  title  which  would  otherwise 
preclude  such  payment,  such  benefits  shall 
be  paid  In  accordance  with — 

"(1)  rates  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Administrator,  and 

"(2)  procedures  Jointly  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  and  the  Administrator  to  as- 
sure reasonable  quality  of  care  and  serv- 
ices and  efficient  utilization  of  resources, 
to  such  facility  therefor  or.  If  the  contract 
or  agreement  so  provides,  to  the  community 
health  care  facility  which  Is  a  party  to 
the   contract   or   agreement.".  \ 
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CHILD  AND  FAMILY  SERVICES 
ACT-^S.  626 

AMENDMENTS   NOS.    1388   AND    138« 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

CHILD  AND  rAMILT  SERVICES 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
spoken  before  about  the  totaUy  dishonest 
propaganda  campaign  which  is  being 
waged  against  the  Child  and  Family 
Services  legislation,  S.  626.  This  attack 
most  commonly  appears  in  a  widely  cir- 
culated, unsigned  flyer  which  contains 
a  series  of  charges  which  bear  no  rela- 
tionship whatsoever  to  the  legislation 
under  consideration.  In  response  to 
these  allegations,  I  have  inserted  a  point- 
by-point  rebuttal  of  the  attack  along 
with  an  accurate  summary  and  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  of  the  bill  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  November  19, 
pages  37380  through  37384,  and  in- 
serted on  December  12,  an  interrellgious 
statement  signed  by  16  Protestant,  Cath- 
olic, and  Jewish  organizations  denoimc- 
ing  this  attack  and  supporting  the 
legislation. 

DKFiNrnoN  or  paxznt 

One  issue  being  raised  in  other  propa- 
ganda attacks  involves  completely  false 
statements  about  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "parent"  as  defined  in  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  definition  of  parent  was  added  to 
the  bill  solely  for  the  purpose  of  clarify- 
ing— in  the  cases  of  children  who  have 
been  adopted  or  are  living  with  a  guard- 
ian or  are  in  foster  care — who  is  eligible 
to  serve  on  the  parent  controlled  boards 
which  govern,  select  and  establish  any 
programs  under  this  act.  That  definition 
described  a  parent  as  "any  person  who 
has  primary  day  to  day  responsibility 
for  any  child."  Opix)nents  of  the  legisla- 
tion have  seized  upon  this  deflrition  and 
mistakenly  alleged  that  it  would  some- 
how transfer  the  rights  and  responsibili- 
ties of  natural  parents  to  school  teachers 
or  day  care  workers  who  care  for  the 


child  perhaps  30  or  40  hours  per  week. 
This  charge,  of  course,  is  preposterous. 
By  no  stretch  of  the  Imagination  can 
someone  caring  for  a  child  40  hours  of 
the  week  be  construed  to  be  the  person 
with  primary  day  to  day  responsibility  . 
for  the  child.  Yet,  some  opponents  of 
the  legislation  have  made  that  allegation 
and  have  caused  urmecessary  concern 
to  many  decent  Americans. 

In  order  to  underscore  and  clarify  the 
original  intent  of  this  legislation — which 
has  the  effect  of  defining  a  parent  as  a 
natural  parent  except  in  cases  of  legal 
guardianship  or  foster  care — I  am  intro- 
ducing an  amendment  to  S.  626  today. 
This  amendment  should  put  to  rest  any 
concern  that  the  definition  in  the  bill 
could  somehow  be  used  to  diminish  or 
Interfere  with  the  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities of  natural  parents.  The  amend- 
ment states  unequivocally  that  "nothing 
in  this  act  shall  alter  or  interfere  in 
any  way  with  the  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities of  parents."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  this  amendment 
appear  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

DEFINITION  or  PAKTNERSHIF 

Another  aspect  of  the  bill  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  equally  dishonest 
allegations  concerns  the  statement  that^'' 
any  program  made  available  under  this 
legislation  should  be  offered  "through  a 
partnership  of  parents.  State  and  local 
governments  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." This  phrase,  which  is  part  of  a 
much  longer  statement  in  section  2(b), 
was  designed  simply  to  imderscore  the 
intention  that  any  program  offered  imder 
this  bill  include  parent  involvement  and 
control.  Specifically,  this  phrase  was  in- 
cluded to  clarify  the  intent  of  this  bill 
that  any  program  funded  under  it  would 
not  be  operated  by  some  insensitive  and 
remote  Government  bureaucracy. 

Yet,  this  phrase  has  been  taken  out 
of  context  and  alleged  to  mean  that  par- 
ents and  the  Federal  Government  would 
somehow  become  "partners"  in  child 
rearing. 

.This  allegation  is  obviously  inaccurate 
and  dishonest.  Yet,  it  has  caused  concern 
to  many  decent  Americans  who  have  not 
seen  this  phrase  in  context,  or  under- 
stood its  legal  effect. 

Because  this  phrase  has  been  so  totally 
misinterpreted,  I  am  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  626  to  strike  it  from  the  bill. 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  clarify 
that  sponsors  of  this  legislation  have  no 
desire  to  establish  the  kind  of  partner- 
ship which  has  been  mistakenly  alleged. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  my  amendments,  and  the  entire 
statement  of  findings  and  purpose  of  the 
legislation  in  which  the  partnership 
clause  appears,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments and  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1388 

On  page  3.  line  7  and  8.  strike  out  the  fol- 
lowing phrase  which  has  been  subject  to 
misunderstanding  and  is  without  legal  effect: 
"Thro'igh  a  partnership  of  parents.  State  and 
local  government  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment". 


I 
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Amkndmknt  No.  1388 
On  page  56,  strike  lines  3  and  4  and  inaert 
therein:  "Nothing  In  this  Act  shaU  alter  or 
Interfere  In  any  way  with  the  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  parents.  The  term  "parent" 
shall  In  no  case  Include  any  person  caring  tot 
the  child  In  the  capacity  of  teacher  ot  day 
care  staff,'  nor  shall  the  term  "parent"  In- 
clude any  other  person  on  whom  legal  guard- 
ianship of  the  child  has  not  been  conferred 
under  applicable  State  law.'' 

STATZMZKT   OT  riNOIirGS  AND   rUKPOBS 

Sxc.  2.  (a)  Ttie  Congress  finds  that — 
(1)    the  family  is  the  primary  and  the 
most  fundamental  Influence  on  chUdren; 

(3)  chUd  and  family  service  programs 
must  build  upon  and  strengthen  the  role  of 
the  famUy  and  must  be  provided  on  a  vcdun- 
tary  basis  only  to  children  whose  parents  oi 
legal  guardians  request  such  services,  with 
a  view  toward  offering  families  the  options 
they  believe  are  most  appropriate  for  their 
particular  needs; 

(3)  although  there  have  been  Increased 
services  for  children  of  working  mothers  and 
single  parents  and  although  Headstart  and 

rllar  programs  have  provided  supplemen- 
educatlonal  and  other  services  for  chU- 
dren, such  services  have  not  been  made 
available  to  families  to  the  extent  that  par- 
ents consider  necessary,  there  are  many 
other  ChUdren  whose  parents  are  working 
full  or  part  time  without  adequate  arrange- 
ments for  their  children,  and  there  are  many 
children  whose  families  lack  sufficient  re- 
sources who  do  not  receive  adequate  health, 
nutritional,  educational  and  other  services; 

(4)  It  Is  essential  that  the  planning  and 
operation  of  such  programs  be  undertaken 
as  a  partnership  of  parents,  community,  pri- 
vate agencies  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ment with  appropriate  supportive  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Qovernment. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
vide a  variety  of  quality  child  and  famUy 
services  in  order  to  assist  parents  who  re- 
quest such  services,  with  priority  to  those 
preschool  children  and  families  with  the 
greatest  economic  or  human  needs,  in  a  man- 
ner designed  to  strengthen  famUy  life  and  to 
insure  decisionmaking  at  the  community 
level,  with  direct  participation  of  the  par- 
ents of  the  children  served  and  other  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  in  the  com- 
munity interested  In  chUd  and  famUy  serv- 
ice (making  the  best  possible  use  of  public 
and  private  resources),  through  a  partner- 
ship of  paredis,  State  and  local  government 
and  the  Federal  Government,  building  upon 
the  experience  and  success  of  Headstart  and 
other  existing  programs. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
S.  2908  AND  OTHER  VETERANS'  AD- 
MINISTRATION HEALTH  CARE 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce,  for  the  information  of  Sen- 
ators and  the  public,  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  Hospitals,  which  I 
am  privileged  to  chair  on  the  Conmilt- 
tee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  will  hold  2 
days  of  public  hearings  on  S.  2908,  the 
proposed  "Veterans  Omnibus  Health 
Care  Act  of  1976,"  and  related  legisla- 
tion concerning  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion health  care  services  and  programs. 
The  hearings  will  be  held  on  February  18 
and  19  at  9:30  each  morning.  Informa- 
tion on  the  room  number  is  not  avail- 
able at  this  time.  Anyone  wishing  to  ap- 
pear or  submit  testimony  should  contact 
Larry  White  of  the  committee  staff  at 
224-1311  or  224-9887. 

Witnesses  will  include  Dr.  John  D. 


Chase.  Chief  Medical  Director  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  who  will  testi- 
fy on  February  18  as  the  first  witness. 
Among  the  other  witnesses  will  be  rep- 
resentatives of  the  veterans  organiza- 
tions, health  professional  organizations, 
and  experts  in  veterans  health  fields  and 
other  fields  who  can  contribu^to  our 
deliberations  on  this  subject. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  THE 
SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRA- 
TION AND  WOMEN 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  will  hold  hearing  on  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and 
women  on  February  24  in  room  318,  Rus- 
sell Senate  Office  Building,  beginning  at 
9:30  a.m. 

Senator  Javits  has  been  designated  to 
hold  this  hearing  and  will  focus  on  the 
variety  of  assistance  programs  tliat  the 
Small  Business  Administration  offers  to 
women. 

A  representtive  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  as  well  as  representatives 
from  various  smEill  businesswomen's  as- 
sociations have  been  invited  to  testify. 


NOTICE  OF  JOINT  HEARINGS  BE- 
FORE  THE  SMALL  BUSINESS 
COMMITTEE  AND  THE  INTERIOR 
COMMI'lTEE  ON  THE  WESTLANDS 
WATER  DISTRICT,  CENTRAL  VAL- 
LEY PROJECT.  CALIFORNIA  (RE- 
SUMED) 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Jackson  and  I  are  pleased  to  annoimce 
that  the  full  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  and  the  full  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  will  resimie  the 
two  committees'  joint  public  hearings 
on  the  Westlands  Water  District  on 
February  16  and  17  in  Fresno,  Calif.  The 
hearings  will  continue  our  investigation 
into  the  effects  of  Federal  reclamation 
policy  on  family  farming,  using  West- 
lands  as  an  example.  Morning  sessions 
will  begin  at  9:30  and  afternoon  sessions 
at  1  on  each  day  in  the  new  audito- 
rium of  the  Fresno  City  College,  at  1101 
E.  University.  Senator  Jackson  has  des- 
ignated Senator  Haskell  to  serve  as  the 
acting  chairman  on  behalf  of  the  Interior 
Committee,  and  I  shall  cochair  the  hear- 
ings on  behalf  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee^ 

The  comniittees  are  grateful  to  Fresno 
City  College  (for  its  courtesy  in  making 
the  auditorium  available,  especially  on 
February  16,  a  Federal  and  State  holiday. 

These  hearings  will  comprise  part 
3  in  a  series  of  hearings  initiated  by 
the  Small  Business  Committee  on  the 
general  question,  "Will  the  Family  Farm 
SiuTive  in  America?"  Because  jurisdic- 
tion for  legislation  and  legislative  over- 
sight on  the  subject  of  the  Federal  recla- 
mation program  resides  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
the  sessions  in  Fresno,  as  the  initial  ses- 
sions in  Washington  last  July  17  and  22 
and  any  subsequently  scheduled  hearings 
dealing  with  the  reclamation  program, 
have  all  been  arranged  to  be  held  as  joint 
hearings  of  the  two  full  committees. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
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sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  witness  list  for  the  Fresno 
hearings — still  subject  to  revision — and 
some  memorandums  and  correspondence 
which  will  help  explain  the  questions  for 
which  the  two  committees  will  be  seeking 
answers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Joint  Hkaukgs  Bzroax  the  Skxxct  Coiucit- 

TKX  ON  SMAIX  BVSIMSSS  AMD  TKE  COMMIT- 
TKK  ON  INTXUOB  AND  InSTJUUI  AvTAIKS,  U.8. 

Senate 

Hearings  on  "Will  the  FamUy  Farm  Sur- 
vive In  America?,  part  3 — Federal  Reclama- 
tlojk  PoUcy  (Westlands  Water  District — 
1976)",  held  at  Fresno  City  College — New 
audlt<H^um.  1101  East  University.  Fresno. 
Calif.  93741. 

Monday  and  Tuesday.  February  16  and  17. 
1976.  Morning  sessions — 9:30  ajn.  Afternoon 
sessions — 1 :00  p  jn. 

SCRS>T7UC    or    WITNESSES 

Monday  morning  session,  February  16. 
Opening  statement  by  Senator  Gaylord  Nel- 
son, chairman.  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 

Opening  statement  by  Senator  Floyd  K. 
Haskell,  acting  chairman.  Committee  on 
Interior  and  InsiUar  Affairs. 

Statements  by  Members  of  the  XJS.  Con- 
gress and  the  California  Legislature: 

U£.  Representative  George  Iililler  (7th 
District,  Calif.).  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.  20515. 

T7.S.  Representative  John  Krebs  ( 17th  Dis- 
trict. Calif.).  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.  20515. 

Members  of  the  CalUomla  Legislature. 
State  Capitol,  Sacramento,  California  95814: 
Assemblyman  John  Garamendi.  Assembly- 
man Ken  Maddy,  Assemblyman  Ernest  Mobly. 
Assemblyman  Charles  Warren,  Senator 
George  Zenovich. 

Panel  Discussion:  Overviews  of  the  West- 
lands  Water  District: 

Robert  S.  Palmer,  Natural  Resource  Analy- 
ses, 1698  Kamsback  Drive.  Sunnyvale.  CaU- 
fomla  94087  (Small  Business  Committee  con- 
sultant) . 

Sidney  Sonenblum.  Institute  of  Social 
Science  Research,  U.Ci-A.,  Bunche  Hall.  Los 
Angeles.  California  9(X)24. 

MerrUl  Goodall,  Department  of  Political 
Science.  Claremont  CoUege,  Claremont. 
California  91711. 

John  SulUvan,  Department  of  Political 
Science,  Claremont  College,  Claremont, 
California  91711. 

MONDAY    AFTERNOON    SESSION,    FEBRVART    16      , 

Panel  Discussion:  Feasibility  of  Small 
Farms: 

Doyle  Reed,  Department  of  Agrclultural 
Economics,  University  of  California,  Davis. 
California  95616. 

PhUlp  LeVeen,  Depa4|ment  of  Agricultural 
Economics.  University  of  California.  Glan- 
nlni  Hall.  Berkeley.  California.  94143. 

Doyle  Buhler,  1473  Lyon  Avenue.  Men- 
dota,  California  93640  (farmer) . 

Paul  Pafford,  7430  Canal.  Firebaugh,  Cali- 
fornia 93622  (farmer) . 

Panel  Discussion:  Purchasing  Land  In 
Westlands  Water  District: 

Robert  DeGravelles,  P.O.  Box  55.  Trace, 
(California  95376  (Real  estate  broker). 

Herschel  Thompson,  Pearson  Realty,  1446 
Van  Ness,  P.O.  Box  2169,  Fresno.  California 
93719. 

Arthur  Brunwssser.  Attorney.  445  Sutter 
Street.  Suite  501,  San  Francisco,  California 
94101. 

CJcorge  Ballls,  1759  Pulton,  Fresno.  Califor- 
nia 93721   (National  Land  for  People) . 

Sal  Gonzales.  Westside  Planning  Group, 
1476  Van  Ness.JFresno.  California  93728.       ■ 
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WUloughby  Houk,  11366  Road  5'^',  Plre- 
baugh.  California  93622  (farmer). 

Clay  Groefsema,  P.O.  Box  344,  Five  Points, 
California  93624  (farmer).  , 

Robert  Hopkins,  17507  Road  64,  Tulare 
California  93274. 

Cye  Vaughn,  Jr.,  603  N.  Cherokee  Lane, 
Lodl.  California  95240. 

Paul  Dlener.  P.O.  Box  247,  Plve  Points, 
California  93624  (farm€r). 

Kendall  Gardner.  105  Colonial  Drive,  Han- 
ford,.  California  93230. 

Nicholas  Agundez,  112  E.  Deodar  Lane,  Le- 
moore,  California  93245. 

TUSEDAT    MORNING    SESSION,    FEBRUARY     17 

U.S.  Representative' B.  F.  SUk  (15th  District 
Calif.),  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
t(Hi,  D.C.  20515: 

Panel  from  tfts^^ecutive  Branch  of  the 
State  Government  oT^Californla: 

J.  Anthony  Kline,  Lafeal  Affairs  Secretary  to 
the  Governor.  Office  6t  the  Governor,  State 
Capitol,   Sacramento.  California  95814*. 

Ronald  B.  Robie.  Director,  Department  of 
Water  Resources,  1416  Ninth  Street,  Sacra- 
mento, California  96814*. 

L.  Tim  Wallace,  Director,"  Department  of 
Food  and  Agriculture,  1220  N.  Street,  Sacra- 
mento, California  95815 •. 

A  Large  Family  Farm  Owner: 

John  C.  Harris,  Harris  Farms,  Rte.  1,  Box 
420.  Coallnga,  California  93210. 

Panel  Discussion:  Environmental  Aspects 
of  Westlands: 

Dan  Frost,  Planning  and  Conservation 
League,  P.O.  Box  2007,  Redding.  California 
96001. 

Roger  Hardlson,  Trinity  River  Task  Force. 
P.O.  Box  233.  Douglas  City.  California  96024. 

John  Leshy.  National  Resources  Defense 
CouncU,  664  Hamilton  Ave.,  Pilo  Alto,  Cali- 
fornia 94301. 

Jake  Miller,  Sierra  Club,  3146  David,  Palo 
Alto.  California  94303. 

Zach  Wiley,  Environmental  Defense  Fund, 
2728  Durant  Avenue.  Berkeley.  California 
94704. 

'  Panel  Discussion :  "Effects  of  Westlands  on 
Other  Irrigation  Districts : 

Dante  Nomelllnl.  Central  Delta  Water 
Agency.  235  ^ast  Weber  Avenue,  Stockton, 
California  95202. 

John  WUson,  South  Delta  Water  Agency, 
606  California  BuUdlng,  Stockton,  California 
95202. 

Cressey  Nakagawa,  Contra  Costa  County 
Water  Agency,  Hearst  Building,  Suite  1200, 
Third  and  Market,  San  Francisco,  Califor- 
nia 94103. 

John  DeVito,  Contra  Costa  County  Water 
District,  P.O.  Box  767,  Concord,  California 
94518. 

James  ftorensen.  Friant  Water  Users  Asso- 
ciation, 209  S.  Locust  Street,  Visalia,  Califor- 
nia 93277. 

TUESDAY    AFTERNOON    SESSION,    FEBRTTARY     17 

Views  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior: 

Billy  E.  Martin,  Regional  Director,  Mid- 
Pacific  Region.  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  2800 
Cottage  Way.  Sacramento,  California  95825, 
accompanied  by  Richard  J.  Dauber  and  Rita 
Singer,  Assistant  Regional  Solicitors,  and 
Neil  Schild.  Regional  Supervisor  of  Water 
and  Land  Operations.  Mid-Pacific  Region. 

A  Comment:  Paul  S.  Taylor.  Department 
of  Economics.  University  of  California,  Berke- 
ley. California  94143. 

Views  of  the  Manager-Chief  Counsel  and 
Board  of  Directors,  Westlands  Water  District: 
Rdlph  M.  Brody,  Manager-Chief  Counsel,  ac- 
companied by  Members  of  the  District  Board: 

Ronald  Allen,  P.O.  Box  925,  Coallnga,  Calif. 
93210. 

Edwin  Anderson,  Producers  Cotton  Oil, 
P.O.  Box  1832.  Fresno.  California  93717. 


Edwin  O'ifelll,  P.O.  Box  12226,  Fresno, 
California  93777. 

Ned  Smith,  Southern  Pacific  Land  Com- 
pany, 3210  E.  Shields,  Suite  4A,  Fresno,  Cali- 
fornia 93726. 

Jack  Stone,  P.O.  Box  146,  Stratford,  Cali- 
fornia 93266. 

Public  testimony,  as  time  permits. 


•  The  State  Executive  may  be  represented 
by  other  officials. 


U.S.  Senate,  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 
Washington.  D.C,  January  29,  1976. 
Hon.  Gilbert  G.  Stamm. 
Commissioner  of  Reclamation,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Commissioner  Stamm:  In  our  prepa- 
ration for  hearings  to  be  held  Jointly  by  the 
Small  Business  and  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committees  on  the  Westlands  Water 
District  February  16  and  17.  a  number  of 
questions  have  arisen  concerning  the  pro- 
posed amendatory  contract  and  other  mat- 
ters that  were  not  covered  in  our  previous 
correspondence  with  you.  We  are  hoping  you 
can  once  again  provide  some  of  the  answers. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  B.  E.  Martin,  along  with 
other  representatives  of  the  Department, 
will  be  presenting  testimony  at  those  hear- 
ings, to  be  held  at  Fresno  City  College, 
Fresno.  California.  Your  responses  to  these 
questions  will  be  very  useful  in  our  prepara- 
tion for  that  testimony,  as  well  as  for  our 
understanding  of  the  issue  generally,  and 
therefore  would  be  very  much  appreciated 
if  at  all  possible,  by  close  of  business  on 
February  9.  Please  refer  in  your  response  to 
the  question  numbers. 

I.  Agricultural  Production  Data:  Could  you 
give  us  a  table  showing  the  total  values  of 
agricultural  production  in  the  district,  for 
each  year  from  1952  to  the  present?  Please 
include  as  subltems  annual  values  for  par- 
ticular crops,  if  conveniently  available. 

II.  Financing  Data:  Could  you  also  pro- 
vide year-by-year  breakdowns  of  the  author- 
izations, appropriations  and  expenditures 
for  the  district  from  1960  to  1975?  This 
would  be  most  helpful  if  Itemized,  in  each 
year,  to  show  funding  for  capital  features 
under  the  Central  Valley  Project  authority 
as  well  as  the  San  Luis  Act.  and  funding  for 
the  distribution  system  alone,  under  the 
San  Luis  Act.  In  another  column,  other 
funding  could  usefully  be  Itemized.  The 
table  should  indicate  the  statutory  authority 
for  each  class  of  funding,  including  both  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  acts. 

ni.  The  Pending  Amendatory  Contract: 

1.  Water  Issues: 

A.  What  is  the  basis  for  the  Bureau's  de- 
cision not  to  file  an  environmental  impact 
statement  specifically  concerning  the  West- 
lands  district? 

B.  The  amendatory  contract  (Article  4(a)  ] 
calls  for  an  annual  increase  of  142.000  acre- 
feet  of  water  for  the  district.  Why  has  the 
Bureau  decided  not  to  file  an  environmental 
Impact  statement  concerning  the  Increase? 

C.  The  amendatory  contract  provides,  in 
Article  4(g).  for  surplus  water  in  the  Delta- 
Mendota  pool  to  be  g^ven  on  a  priority  basis 
to  the  district.  How  will  It  be  determined 
that  such  a  surplus  exists? 

2.  Acreage  Expansion:  The  new  contract, 
in  Article  16(a) ,  calls  for  an  expansion  of  the 
district  from  400,000  acres  to  550,000  acres. 

A.  Under  what  statutory  authority  does 
the  Bureau  plan  to  make  such  an  expan- 
sion? 

B.  Does  the  Bureau  Intend  to  seek  Con- 
gressional authorization  for  this  expansion? 

3.  E^xpendlture  Authorization  Increase: 
The  amendatory  contract  states  In  Article 
16(a)  that  "To  the  extent  that  approval  of 
the  Congress  is  required  for  the  utilization 
of  appropriated  funds  in  excess  of  $184,417,- 
000  In  the  construction  of  the  distribution 
system,  the  obligation  of  the  United  States 
to  expend  such  additfbnal  amounts  shall  be 
conditioned  upon  the  approval  of  Congress." 

A.  To  exactly  what  extent  does  the  Bureau 


think  It  Is  necessary  to  receive  Congressional 
approval? 

B.  When  will  the  Bureau  seek  Congres- 
sional approval  of  the  Increase  in  expendi- 
tures? 

C.  Does  the  Bureau  believe  that  a  request 
by  it  for  increased  authorizations  would  be 
an  appropriate  vehicle  for  it  to  request  other 
amendments  in  the  San  Luis  Act  '(Public 
Law  86-488)  to  make  it  conform  in  all  par- 
ticulars with  the  amendatory  contract? 

D.  Does  the  Bureau  believe  that,  except 
for  increased  funding  authorizations,  the 
amendatory  contract  is  authorized  by  and  In 
conformity  with  the  existing  law  in  all  par- 
ticulars? 

•"4.  Contract  Approval:  In  connection  with 
your  previous  testimony,  on  July  22,  1976, 
you  provided  a  list  (referred  to  at  p.  139  of 
the  printed  record  of  the  July  hearings;  the 
list  to  be  printed  in  an  appendix  to  the  rec- 
ord) of  nine  steps  in  "the  legal  procedure 
and  requirements  leading  up  to  execution  of 
contracts,  such  as  Westlands." 

A.  At  what  stage  of  this  process  Is  the  con- 
tract now? 

B.  What  Is  the  timetable  for  the  rest  of 
the  stages? 

C.  Will  the  Bureau  again  submit  the  en- 
tire contract  to  Congress  for  approval  when 
It  requests  additional  funds? 

D.  Is  not  such  submission  required  by  the 
San  Luis  Act  (Public  Law  86-488,  section  8)  ? 

6.  Repayment:  The  contract  specifies  that 
repayment  for  the  project  by  landowners  will 
not  begin  until  the  "initial  delivery  date"  of 
the  water,  which  Is  defined  In  Article  1(1) 
as  the  time  designated  by  the  contracting 
officer  when  "substantially  all  of  the  lands  in 
the  District  can  be  served."  What  precisely 
does  "substantially  all"  mean  In  this  phrase, 
In  percentage  of  acreage  terms? 

6.  Land  Annexation:  Article  7(a)  suggests 
that  lands  may  be  annexed  to  the  district. 

A.  Are  there  any  plans  for  such  annexa- 
tion? 

B.  Under  what  statutory  authority  would 
land  be  annexed? 

7.  Division  of  power  between  the  district 
and  the  Bureau :  The  committee  is  Interested 
in  clarifying  the  lines  of  authority  concern- 
ing the  excess  land  laws  that  exist  between 
the  Bureau  and  the  district.  Could  you 
please  Indicate  who  is  responsible  for  en- 
forcing what  aispects  of  the  excess  lands  pro- 
visions? 

8.  Article  33(a)  and  ownership  patterns  in 
the  district:  The  Bureau  in  the  past  has 
ruled  that  "the  nominal  owner  [of  non-ex- 
cess land)  must  be  the  landowner  In  fact;  he 
must  have  not  only  full  beneficial  ownership, 
but  also  the  right  individually  to  sell,  lease, 
or  farm  and  the  right  to  hire  or  fire  a  man- 
ager and  there  should  be  no  side  arrange- 
ments that  would  dilute,  alter  or  negate  his 
ownership  rights"  (Memo  to  Regional  Solic- 
itor in  Sacramento  from  the  Commissioner 
and  the  Solicitor  for  Energy  and  Resources, 
June  30,  1975) .  It  was  on  this  basis  that  the 
Bureau  disapproved  sales  to  Agri-Lands, 
Apache  Corp.,  and  American  Agronomics, 
each  of  which  desired  to  purchase  tracts  of 
land  which  would  be  operated  as  units  and 
owned  In  fractional  shares  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  owners  so  that  each  owner  did 
not  have  a  fractional  ownership  of  greater 
than  160  acres,  although  no  owner  would 
own  a  specific  parcel  of  land.  Article  33(a) 
states,  however,  that  "with  respect  to  land 
held  in  coownership,  such  as  tenancy  in  com- 
mon. Joint  tenancy,  or  commuhlty  property, 
the  beneficial  ownership  of  each  coowner 
shall  be  that  fraction  of  the  total  acreage 
held  in  coownership  which  equals  the  co- 
owner's  fractional  Interest  therein." 

A.  Is  the  sentence  quoted  from  Article 
33(a)  Intended  to  provide  for  formal  recog- 
nition of  a  holder  of  an  undivided  interest  in 
land  In  the  district  as  a  nonexcess  land- 
owner, whenever  the  coowner's  fractional  in- 
terest, if  partitioned,  would  amount  to  160 
acres  or  leas? 
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B.  If  the  answer  to  A  Is  yes,  does  this  rep- 
resent a  change  In  the  Bureau's  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  excess  land  law — 

(1)  in  the  Westlands  Water  District? 

(2)  In  the  Reclamation  Program  generally? 

C.  Are  there  any  tracts  of  more  than  160 
^.      acres   in  tlM   district   at  present  receiving 

water  as  n/onexeess  lands,  on  the  basis  of 
undivided  coownerships? 

D.  Can  you  provide  a  list,  please,  giving  the 
names  and  locations  of  all  water  districts  In 
the  Reclamation  Program  in  which  owners  of 
undivided  interests  in  tracts  larger  than  160 
or  320  acres  are  recognized  as  nonexcess 
landowners? 

E.  Bow  can  an  ovmer  of  an  undivided  In- 
terest In  land  meet  the  criteria  from  the 
June  30,  1976,  memo,  quoted  above,  especial- 
ly "the  right  individually  to  .  .  .  farm"  his 
land? 

P.  In  the  side-by-slde  comparison  of  the 
old  and  new  contracts,  provided  to  our  com- 
mittees by  the  Bureau,  there  Is  no  comment 
on  this  apparently  significant  change.  Why? 

O.  What  is  the  statutory  authority  for  this 
change? 

9.  Sale  price  of  excess  land:  The  new  con- 
tract In  Article  32(a),  as  the  existing  con- 
tract, provides  that  landowners  selling  ex- 
cess lands  may  contest  the  sale  price,  re- 
questing a  three-man  appraisal,  with  the 
third  appraiser  to  be  appointed  by  the 
state  court  If  the  other  two  appraisers  (one 
from  the  Bureau  and  one  from  the  land- 
owner)  cannot  agree  on  a  third  person. 

A.  Why  Is  the  seller,  but  not  the  buyer, 
allowed  to  contest  the  price? 

B.  Why  Is  the  third  appraiser  appointed 
by  the  state  court  in  case  of  a  dispute.  In- 
stead of  the  federal  couirts,  as  Is  the  prac- 
tice in  all  or  most  other  projects? 

10.  Vesting  of  rights:  It  would  be  helpful 
to  have  an  opinion  of  the  Solicitor  or  Re- 
gional Solicitor  on  when  certain  rights  be- 
came or  win  become  vested  under  the  pres- 

^  ent  law  and  the  present  Bureau-Westlands 
contracts,  and  when  the  same  rights  woiild 
become  vested  under  the  pending  amenda- 
tory contract,  if  different.  This,  therefore, 
is  to  request  that  you  obtain  for  us  an  offi- 
cial legal  opinion  of  the  Bureau  or  the 
Department  on  when  (meaning  either  speci- 
fic aates  or  the  happening  of  specific  events 
or  conditions)  the  following  rights  became  or 
will  become  Incapable  of  emy  modification  or 
alienation  by  any  action  of  the  Bureau  or 
the  Congress,  under  the  present  laws  and 
contracts,  with  an  indication,  as  to  each 
listed  right,  whether  there  would  be  any 
change  in  the  time  of  vesting  under  the 
pending  amendatory  contract.  We  are  espe- 
cially Interested  in  having  the  opinion  Indi- 
cate any  limitations  that  may  exist  on  the 
power  of  the  Congress  to  affect  or  modify 
any  of  the  listed  rights. 

A.  The  right  of  the  owner  of  excess  lands 
to  sell  those  lands  pursuant  to  an  existing 
recordable  contract. 

B.  The  right  of  the  owner  of  excess  lands, 
under  an  exlstlne^reeordable  contract,  to 
select  freely  tLmObg  varioiis  equally  lawful 
offers  to  purchase  the  land  pursuant  to  the 
recordable  contract  and  at  the  appraised 
price?  (Could  Congress,  by  statute,  place 
further  limitations  or  controls  on  the  classes 
of  persons  who  could — or  could  not — become 
buyers  of  excess  lands  under  existing  record- 
able contract?) 

C.  The  right  of  the  owner  of  excess  lands, 
not  now  under  a  recordable  contract,  to  place 
the  lands  under  recordable  contract. 

D.  The  right  of  existing  landowners  to 
receive  water  at  subsidized  rates.  (To  what 
extent  could  Congress,  by  new  statutory 
enactment,  now  abrogate  that  right,  or  limit 
it  to  small  holders?) 

E.  The  right  of  existing  landowners  to 
defer  until  specified  future  times  the  begin- 
ning of  repayment?  (Could  Congress,  by 
statutory  enactment,  move  up  the  dates 
when  repayment  will  begin?) 


P.  The  right  or  existing  landowners  to  pay 
no  Interest?  (Could  Congress,  by  statutory 
enactment.  Impose  Interest,  or  limit  the  right 
to  Interest-free  repayment  to  smaller  land- 
holders?) 

G.  The  right  to  hold  excess  lands  under 
existing  recordable  contract  for  a  full  ten 
years  before  selling. 

H.  The  right  of  owners  to  elect  not  to 
place  their  excess  lands  (which  are  receiving 
the  benefit  of  recharging  of  the  aquifer)  un- 
der recordable  contract. 

I.  The  right  to  have  the  period  for  disposi- 
tion of  excess  lands,  in  future  recordable 
contracts,  be  ten  years,  rather  than  some 
shorter  period. 

II.  Transfers  to  excess  landowners:  What 
statutory  authority  does  the  Bureau  have  to 
alter  the  contract.  Article  33(b) ,  so  that  lapd 
can  be  sold  to  excess  landowners  within  the 
ten-year  period,  despite  previous  language 
stipulating  land  could  be  sold  only  to  non- 
excess  landowners? 

IV.  Owning  land  in  more  than  one  water 
district  or  irrigation  district:  We  understand 
that  the  Bureau  has  for  some  time  inter- 
preted the  excess  land  law  to  permit  a  single 
owner  to  own  160-acre  parcels  in  as  many 
different  water  districts  or  Irrigation  dis- 
tricts of  the  Federal  Reclamation  Program  as 
he  wishes. 

1.  Is  this  understanding  correct? 

2.  Is  this  interpretation  of  the  law.  In  the 
Bureau's  Judgment,  consistent  with  the  pol- 
icy of  the  1902  Act  to  spread  the  benefits  of 
Federal  Irrigation  among  as  many  citizens  as 
possible? 

3.  Please  cite  the  statutory  authorities  for 
this  Interpretation,  and  the  regulations  or 
opinions  stating  the  Interpretation  and  the 
dates  of  each. 

4  Can  you  provide  the  committees  with 
a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  persons 
owning  land  classified  as  nonexcess  In  two  or 
more  water  districts  or  Irrigation  districts, 
indicating  the  districts  and  the  acreage  held 
in  each?  If  so,  please  do.  If  you  cannot, 
please  explain  why  not  and  tell  us  how  we, 
or  you  with  our  cooperation,  might  develop 
such  a  list. 

V.  Selection  of  buyers  for  excess  lands  be- 
ing sold  under  recordable  contract :  When  an 
excess  landowner  sells  land  he  has  agreed  to 
sell,  under  a  recordable  contract,  hi  is  sell- 
ing a  desirable  property  at  less  thanilts  fair 
market  value,  since  the  price  is  held  down 
by  the  operation  of  law,  the  contract  and  the 
appraisal.  Since  the  law  and  the  contract 
permit  the  first  buyer  Immediately  to  resell 
at  a  current,  unregulated  market  price.  It 
seems  only  natural  and  predictable  that  the 
seller  would,  given  a  choice,  offer  this  bene- 
fit, this  opportunity  to  buy  something  for 
less  than  It  is  worth,  to  a  buyer  near  and 
dear  to  himself,  or  controlled  by  himself,  or 
both.  The  operation  of  human  nature  In  this 
situation  often  may  not  be  conducive  to  Im- 
plementation of  the  policy  of  the  1902  Act  to 
settle  farming  families  on  160-  or  320-acre 
farms. 

1.  Do  you  agree  with  this  analyslsTlndlcat- 
Ing  the  existence  of  a  practical  fiaw  In  the 
scheme  of  the  existing  law? 

2.  The  primary  Inducement  to  a  holder  of 
excess  lands  to  enter  into  a  recordable  con- 
tract consists,  theoretically  at  least,  of  his 
right  to  receive  subsidized  water  on  the  lands 
during  the  10-year  period  before  sale.  Is  the 
right  to  select  the  ultimate  buyer  an  Im- 
portant (or  Indispensable)  part  of  the  In- 
ducement? 

3.  Assume  a  situation  In  which  there  are, 
under  the  present  law  and  practices,  several 
applicants  to  buy  excess  land  at  the  price 
fixed  by  law  and  the  contract  appraisal.  Is 
there  any  way  the  Bureau  could  cause  the 
sale  to  be  made  to  the  offeror  that  most 
nearly  resembles  the  small  family  farmer  the 
1902  Act  intended  to  be  the  beneficiary  class? 

4.  Would  as  many  owner?  of  excess  lands 
enter  Into  recordable  contracts  as  has  hls- 


toricaUy  been  the  case.  If  the  law  provided 
that  the  U.  S.  Government  would  be  the  only 
authorized  buyer  at  the  end  of  the  contract 
period,  and  the  Government  would  then  se- 
lect the  ultimate  owner  and  sell  to  that  owner 
at  the  same  less-than-fair-market  price? 

5.  Would  the  Bureau  favor,  oppose,  or  be 
neutral  on  an  amendment  of  the  Reclamation 
laws  to  provide  that  the  Government  woiUd 
be  the  only  purchaser  of  excess  lands.  In 
order  to  provide  for  a  more  sure  and  Im- 
partial, impersonal  disposition  of  such  lands 
to  family  farmers? 

VI.  Letter  from  David  Welman:  The  com- 
mittees have  received  the  enclosed  letter  and 
would  appreciate  an  explanation  of  the  mat- 
ters discussed. 

We  understand  that  you  may  be  unable 
to  provide  answers  to  all  of  these  questions 
on  our  suggested  scbMule,  but  we  should 
appreciate  having  as  many  of  them  as  possi- 
ble answered  m  writing  by  close  of  business 
February  9,J«  many  more  as  possible  an- 
swered In  the  testimony  presented  by  Mr. 
Martin,  the  Sacramento  Regional  Director, 
on  February  17  at  Fresno,  and  the  remainder 
answered  as  promptly  as  possible  thereafter. 
We  hope  to  close  the  record  around  March  1 
and  print  it  soon  afterwards. 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  this  let- 
ter or  require  assistance  in  connection  with 
our  questions  or  the  hearings,  please  con- 
tact Ray  Watts  at  224-8492  or  Corev  Rosen 
at  224-6773.  '^ 

Your  courtesy  in  providing  the  Informa- 
tion here  requested  wUl  be  most  deeply 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

Oatloko  Nelsok, 
Chairmxm,  Select  Committee  on  Small 
BusiTiess. 

AfOTO  K.   TT*Bg»T.T. 

Acting  Chairman  for  the  Hearing. 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

National  Pasicxbs  Uniok, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  8, 1976. 
Hon.  Oatloro  Nelson, 
Chairman,  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  Russell  Office  BuUding,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  During  the  second 
day  of  hearings  on  the  Westlands  Water  Dis- 
trict, Senator  Haskell  was  engaged  In  the 
following  colloquy  with  Bi4r.  Richard  Dauber, 
Assistant  Regional  Solicitor.  Department  of 
the  Interior: 

"Senator  Haskell.  Thank  you,  I  consider 
very  serious  charges  have  been  made,  and 
I  think  the  purpose  of  these  hearings  Is 
really  to  lay  a  foundation  to  ascertain  the 
facts.  If,  in  fact,  Mr.  Rogers  and  aU  fcdks 
like  him  coiUd,  In  fact,  seU  the  land,  pay 
off  the  mortgage  and  If  they  are  Individuals 
and  oilly  subject  to  a  5-year  lease,  that  Is 
one  thing. 

"On  the  other  hand.  If  what  Mr.  Welman 
Indicated  is  the  case,  then  that  is  something 
quite  different.  But  we  will  Just  have  to  as- 
certain this  and  I  gather  that  you  disagree 
with  Mr.  Welmjta's  presentation.  Were  one 
of  you  here  ^a€  last  time? 

"Mr.  Dauber.  I  read  I^s  prepared  statement. 
In  this  connection,  Ifil  may.  Senator,  I  do 
not  want  to  prolong  this  any  longer  but 
our  office  does  review  all  of  the  documents 
m  these  transactions.  Insofar  as  leas^  are 
concerned,  it  has  been  our  policy  and  the 
policy  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  not  to 
approve  any  leases  in  excess  of  5  years  vnth 
sometiTTies  allowing  a  S-ymr  option."  (Em- 
phasis Added) 

On  December  31,  1976,  after  reviewing  the 
published  hearings  record,  we  sent  a  letter 
to  the  Regional  Solicitor,  Sacramento  (Mr. 
Dauber)  inquiring  about  the  policy.  We 
asked:  "Where  is  that  policy  written  and 
may  we  please  be  furnished  a  copy?  If  it 
is  In  a  Solicitor's  Opinion,  I  have  missed  it. 
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Wben  was  this  policy  adopted?  Prior  to  It^ 
adoption,  what  was  the  Bureau  policy  with 
regard  to  leases?" 

On  January  6,  1976,  we  received  the  fol- 
lowing response  from  Mr.  Dauber: 

"This  has  been  a  policy  of  the  Office  of 
the  Regional  Solicitor.  Sacramento  Region, 
and  the  Mld-Paclflc  Region  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  for  the  past  6  years  or  so. 
It  is  not  in  the  form  of  a  toritten  policy  nor 
ia  it  contained  in  a  Solicitor's  Opinion  since 
It  was  adopted  locally  and  Is  utilized.  Inso- 
far as  we  are  aware,  only  In  the  Central 
Valley  Project.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  policy 
regarding  leases  In  the  Mld-Paclflc  Region 
or  In  this  office  prior  to  the  one  referred  to 
above."  (Emphasis  Added) 

Important  policy  decisions  of  the  Bureau 
are  unwritten,  created  at  a  time  unknown, 
and  available  only  If  you  happen  to  read 
J      the  hearings  record  and  Inquire  as  a  result. 
'  How  many  other  "policy  matters"  are  un- 

written, but  exist  for  "6  years  or  so?" 

Senator,  we  charged  that  the  administra- 
tion crf''tBfe'  excess  land  laws  was  wholly  In- 
nate. Rather  than  assisting  family 
farmers,  the  program  was  providing  a  haven 
for  investors — creating  a  new  class  of  farm- 
ers— "the  paper  farmer."  This  recent  ex- 
change of  letters  between  the  National  Farm- 
ers Union  and  the  Regional  Solicitor's  office 
of  the  Department  of  Interior  confirms.  In 
our  estimation,  the  concerns  we  placed  be- 
before  the  Committee. 
Cordially, 

David  M.  Weiman. 
Legislative  Assistant. 

Enclosures.  * 

(From  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  Feb.  3,  1976] 
Mkmorandum 
To:   Senator  Oaylord  Nelson.   Chairman   of 
the   Senate   Small   Business   Committee 
and   Senator   Floyd   K.   Haskell,   Acting 
Chairman  for  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee. 
From:   Ray  Watts,  Oeneral  Counsel.  Senate 
Small   Business   Committee,   and   Corey 
Rosen,  Research  Assistant,  Small  Busi- 
ness Conunlttee. 
Subject:  The  Westlands  controversy  In  brief. 
This  memorandum  Is  offered  as  a  back- 
ground for  the  hearings  scheduled  In  Fresno, 
California,  February  16  and  17, 1978. 

OVERVIEW 

The  Westlai|ds  Water  District  Is  an  irri- 
gation district  In  California's  Central  Valley, 
comprising  over  550.000  acres,  or  almost  the 
land  area  of  Rhode  Island.  Faced  with  de- 
creasing groundwater  levels  that  threatened 
to  make  agriculture  Impractical  In  the  area, 
local  laildowners  (In  the  late  fifties)  formed 
the  district,  most  of  whom  owned  very  sub- 
stantial acreages,  to  request  that  Congress 
build  a  reclamation  project  to  provide  Irri- 
gation water.  In  1960,  with  the  passage  of 
the  San  Luis  Act,  Public  Law  86-488,  Con- 
gress granted  their  request.  In  1963  and 
1965.  contracts  were  signed  with  the  district. 
The  Government  promised  to  deliver  water 
In  return  for  repayment,  without  interest, 
over  a  fifty-year  period  of  the  cost  of  the 
project.  These  costs  Include  the  capital  fea- 
tures of  the  San  Luis  Unit  attributable  to 
Westlands,- the  distribution  system,  and  op- 
eration and  maintapance.  Most  landowners 
also  agreed,  in  accordance  with  Reclamation 
Law,  to  sign  recordable  contracts  promising 
to  sell  all  their  lands  in  excess  of  160  acres 
within  Jen  years,  at  prices  that  did  not  re- 
fiect  the  enhancement  of  the  value  of  the 
land  due  to  the  project.  Landowners  who  did 
not  sign  such  contracts  could  not  receive 
the  water.  Eighty  percent  of  the  land  is 
now  under  such  contracts,  reflecting  the  fact 
that  project  water  Is  considerably  cheaper 
than  pumped  water,  and  thus  Is  worth  re- 
ceiving, even  If  only  for  ten  years.  The  pur- 


pose of  the  acreage  limitation  provisions  was 
to  prevent  land  speculation  and,  at  least 
originally,  to  encourage  the  development  of 
small  family  farms. 

To  that  end,  the  Reclamation  Act  of  1902 
specified  that  to  receive  water,  landowners 
could  own  no  more  than  160  acres  and  had 
to  be  residents  on  the  land.  Later,  this  was 
changed  to  allow  160  acres  per  person,  so 
that  a  family  of  four  could  own  640  acres. 
The  residency  requirement  was  dropped  by 
administrative  practice,  based  on  an  absence 
of  clear  Congressional  Intent  in  later  laws. 
The  Issue  of  the  continued  vitality  of  the 
residency  requirement  U  now  being  tested 
m  IJie  courts.  ThU  change  has  led  directly  to 

«[e  major  controversy  surrounding  West- 
nds.  namely  that  the  government  is  pro- 
viding hundreds  of  millions  In  subsidies  to 
large  landowners.  In  return,  it  Is  getting  a 
landholdlng  system  in  which  a  few  large  Dp- 
erating  farms  remain  dominant  through  ar- 
rangements in  which  land  is  sold  to  groups 
of  family,  friends,  and  Investors — most  non- 
resident— who  lease  it  to  be  operated  as  large 
farms,  often  by  the  original  owners,  their 
families,  or  business  associates.  By  contrast, 
only  a  few  small  family  farms  have  appeared 
on  the  land  so  far. 

At  Its  essence,  then,  the  Issue  tomes  to 
this:  defenders  of  the  current  implementa- 
tion of  the  Uw  contend  that  the  project  has 
produced  a  tremendous  Increase  in  agricul- 
tural production,  and  has  spread  the  bene- 
fit of  the  project  to  a  large  number  of  smaU 
landowners.  The  concept  of  having  many 
operating  family  farms  In  the  district  Is 
seen  as  QuUotlc,  for,  they  contend,  there 
simply  are  not  enough  people  who  have  the 
financing  and  the  ability  to  earn  a  reason- 
able return  on  farms  so  small  that  they  are 
of  doubtful  economic  feasibility. 

Opponents  respond  by  saying  that  the  im- 
plementation of  the  law  violates  long-stand- 
lig  Congressional  purposes.  The  goal  of  hav- 
ing many  family  farms,  they  argue,  is  possi- 
ble and  desirable,  as  there  are  a  great  many 
people  who  want  to  be  and  can  be  small 
family  farmers,  but  are  prevented  from  pur- 
chasing the  land  they  need  by  Bureau  ap- 
proved practices,  principally  the  sale  of  land 
in  i!nlnimum  acreages.  They  contifend  that 
the  small  family  farm  is  as  efficient  as  the 
la^ge  farm,  and  helps  to  creat  both  a  thriving 
community  and  competitive  free  markt. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  hearing  will  be 
to  determine  whether  there  are  such  would- 
be  snaall  family  farmers,  and  If  so.  why  they 
cannot  buy  land  In  the  district. 

WESTLANDS  DATA  IN  BRIEF 

The  capital  cost  of  the  project,  not  Includ- 
ing foregone  Interest  but  including  all  fea- 
tures of  the  San  Luis  Unit  attributable  to 
Westlands.  will  be  about  $620,000,000.  Agri- 
cultural production  has  Increased  from  $95 
million  per  year  to  $225  million  per  year.  One 
hundred  thousand  excess  acres  have  been 
sold,  resulting  in  85  operating  farms,  for  an 
average  of  about  1.200  acres  per  farm.  Alto- 
gether, there  are  214  operating  entitles,  which 
is  up  from  97  in  1968.  and  3.696  landowners 
(up  from  2.491  In  1968).  Thirty-six  percent 
of  purchasers  of  excess  land  are  non-resident, 
but  of  all  landowners,  only  1,100  live  within 
50  miles. 

THE  ISSUES  IN  BRIEF :  THE  STTBSIOT 

There  Is  a  considerable  subsidy  to  the  land- 
owners, but  estimates  of  the  precise  amount 
of  that  subsidy  vary  tremendously,  because 
of  offering  assumptions.  The  appendix  to 
this  statement  details  how  subsidy  values  are 
calculated,  as  well  as  the  arguments  for  in- 
cluding or  excluding  different  aspects  of  the 
project  as  subsidies. 

All  parties  would  agree  that  there  Is  a 
subsidy  that  results  from  the  fact  that  re- 
payment for  the  project  first  Is  deferred  few 
10  years,  and  then  repaid  over  40  years  with 
no  Interest.  The  rate  of  Interest  that  Is  im- 


propriate to  use  U  somewhat  arbitrary,  but 
a  good  case  for  5  percent  and  6%  percent  can 
be  made  (see  appendix).  At  these  rates,  the 
present  value  (see  appendix  for  definition) 
of  the  foregone  Interest  Is  between  $460  and 
$500  million.  At  least  half  of  this  will  go  to 
excess  landowners,  with  something  In  the 
area  of  $60  million  to  one  landowner — Sov^th* 
em  Pacific  Land  Company. 

A  second  area  of  potential  subsidy  resultn 
from  the  fact  that  power  and  water  rates  In 
the  district  are  much  lower  than  they  are 
outside  the  district.  Thus,  It  Is  argued,  the 
Federal  Government  Is  foregoing  consider- 
able revenue.  Others  contend  this  Is  not  a 
subsidy  however,  arguing  that  the  land- 
owners are  In  a  sense,  purchasing  the  proj- 
ect, minus  the  Interest,  and  therefore,  it  Is 
double  counting  to  Include  any  subsidy  re- 
sulting from  the  project  except  that  amount 
that  the  landowners  are  not  paying  that 
would  make  them  full  owners  (If  they  repaid 
with  interest,  they  would  "own"  the  proj- 
ect and  could  charge  what  they  liked  for 
power  and  water) .  If  these  aspects  are  con- 
sidered subsldlesr  we  can  calculate  the  pres- 
ent value  of  the  power  element  at  between 
$249  and  $288  million,  and  the  water  sub- 
sidy at  $225  to  $260  million,  with  assumed 
Interest  rates  of  5  percent  and  6%  percent. 
About  40  percent  of  each  of  these  can  be 
said  to  be  going  to  excess  landowners.  Al- 
together, if  all  three  subsidies — foregone 
interest  and  lower  power  and  water  rights — 
are  included,  the  total  Is  almost  one  billion 
dollars,  with  almost  half  going  to  excess 
landowners. 

Finally,  some  critics  have  contended  that 
the  land  sale  prices,  contrary  to  the  law, 
do  reflect  project  enhancement.  Project  land 
Is  selling  few  around  $500-«00  per  acre,  with 
an  additional  $400-500  per  acre  for  improve- 
ments. Non-excess  land  sells  for  about  $1500 
per  acre  with  improvements.  Critics  charge 
that  the  Improvements  are  very  overpriced 
and  that  had  the  project  not  been  built, 
the  land  would  have  deteriorated  so  badly  as 
to  be  worth  less  than  $200  per  acre.  The 
Issue  revolves  around  appraisal  techniques 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclanuttlon.  Appraisals  can 
be  challenged  by  the  seller,  but  not  the 
buyer.  It  should  be  noted,  finally,  that  the 
difference  between  the  sale  price  and  market 
value,  even  at  Bureau  approved  prices,  rep- 
resents a  very  large  Initial  equity  for  the 
would-be  buyer,  which  makes  financing  small 
farms  much  easier  In  Westlands  than  else- 
where. Whatever  the  precise  amount  of  the 
subsidy  is,  the  Government  is  spending  very 
large  amounts  of  money,  and  should  seriously 
consider  if  these  expenditures  are  Justified 
by  the  policy  results. 

ACREAGE    LIMITATIONS    AND    THE    FAMILT    FARIC 

The  crucial  policy  outcome  Is  seen  by 
many  to  be  the  landholdlng  pattern  that  re- 
sults. Thus,  critics  as^  of  the  project,  "Where 
are  the  family  farms?"  All  sides  would  agree 
that  as  things  stand  now,  Westlands  has 
only  a  small  number  of  family  farms.  Of 
course,  the  definition  of  family  farms  Is 
elusive,  but  there  ase  very  few  family-owned 
and  -operated  farms  in  the  160-640  acre 
range  in  Westlands.  Only  84  entities  were 
In  this  range  in  1975,  which  78  were  between 
640  and  2,561.  and  52  were  above  2.561  acres. 
The  typical  pattern  for  the  sale  of  excess 
lands  had  been  to  enlist  a  group  of  buyers 
who  will  lease  back  the  farm  to  a  single 
large  operator. 

The  Bureau  has  contended  that  Its  basic 
criterion  for  ownership  Is  full.  Individual 
control  over  land  In  parcels  of  160  acres  or 
less.  It  Is  not  concerned  with  residency,  and, 
as  one  solicitor  put  It,  "The  Department  Is 
indifferent  to  the  size  of  the  functional 
farming  enterprise  ...  It  has  approved  multi- 
ple ownerships  knowing  that  prior  unitary 
farming  operations  would  not  be  changed  .  .  . 
Apart  from  land  speculation  considerations. 
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the  excess  land  laws  are  more  concerned 
with  legal  relationships  than  with  economic 
consequences."  Memo  from  J.  Lane  Morth- 
land.  Associate  Solicitor  for  Reclamation  and 
Power,  to  Richard  Dauber,  Assistant  Reg- 
ional Solicitor,  Sacramento,  March  31,  1971). 

A  local  real  estate  company  that  has  han- 
dled much  of  the  sale  of  land  has  acknowl- 
edged, and  defended,  the  sale  of  land  pre- 
dominantly In  large  parcels.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a  large  number  of  people  who  have 
Informed  the  staff  of  the  Small  Biisiness 
Committee  that  they  have  the  financing, 
experience,  and  desire  to  purchase  land  in 
the  160-  to  800-acre  range  In  the  district, 
and  to  farm  that  land  as  a  family.  The  sale 
of  large  parcels  fnistrates  their  ambitions. 
These  farmers  contend  that  they,  not  groups 
of  Investors,  were  supposed  to  be  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  act. 

Critics  contend,  moreover,  that  not  only 
do  these  sales  violate  the  spirit  of  the  law, 
but  the  letter  as  well.  They  contend,  for 
example,  that  land  Is  held  in  undivided  in^ 
terest  contrary  to  declared  Bureau  policy.  \ 

REMEDIKS 

If  Congress  decides  that  family  farmers 
should  be  on  the  land  in  the  district,  how 
can  it  bring  about  that  result? 

A  number  of  remedies  have  been  suggested. 
One  is  that  the  residency  reqtilrement  be 
reinstltuted.  A  second  is  that  a  process 
should  be  established  to  provide  potential 
buyers  with  representation  to  contest  sale 
prices  and  practices — a  kind  of  family  farm 
ombudsman.  A  third  idea  would  have  the 
Government  able  to  purchase  some  or  all 
of  the  land  in  the  district,  and  then  control 
its  resale.  Finally,  a  commission  might  be 
established  to  supervise  all  sales,  with  the 
specific  task  of  ensuring  that  family  farm- 
ers will  have  the  first  rights  to  purchase  any 
land  that  is  sold. 

All  of  these  remedies  assume  that  financ- 
ing arrangements  are  adequate.  If  it  Is  de- 
termined that  they  are  not,  or  that  poor  farm 
families  should  be  assisted.  Government 
financing  of  some  farm  families  co\ild  be 
considered.  Since  the  sales  are  now  proceed- 
ing. Congressional  action  must  be  swift  to 
be  effective.  Separate  legislation  would 
therefore  probably  be  the  best  means  of  ad- 
dressing the  problem,  if  one  is  found  to 
exist.  The  other  alternative  would  be  to 
wait  until  the  contract  for  Westlands  comes 
before  Congress  in  the  process  for  the  ap-, 
proval  of  its  request  for  increased  authori- 
zations. This,  however,  will  not  be  for  some 
time. 

[Appendix  to  Memorandum  Dated  February 
3,  1976,  from  Corey  Rosen  and  Ray  Watts 
to  Senators  Oaylord  Nelson  and  Floyd  K. 
Haskell] 

The  Westlands  Sttbsidt:   A  Comparison  of 
Different  Estimates 

The  construction  and  operation  of  the 
Westlands  Water  District  Involves  a  con- 
siderable subsidy  to  present  and  future  land- 
owners. There  is,  unfortunately,  no  general 
agreement  on  the  composition  or  amount 
of  this  subsidy.  This  memorandum  attempts 
to  explain  how  different  assumptions  affect 
the  calculation  of  the  total  subsidy.  Two 
studies  have  attempted  to  calculate  the  West- 
lands  subsidy. 

One  is  by  Sidney  Sonenblum,  James 
Jamieson,  Werner  Hirsch.  Merrill  GoodaU 
and  Harold  JaffS,  "Some  Political  and  Eco- 
nomic Aspects  of  Managing  California  Water 
Districts"  (1974)  chapter  6  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "Sonenblum")  and  the  other  is, 
"Federal  Subsidies  for  the  Westlands  Water 
Dlstr^t,"  by  M.  Woodrow  Wilson,  Office  of 
Planning  ahd  Research,  State  of  California, 
October  28,  1975  (hereinafter  "the  state 
study") . 

The  first  study  estimates  the  total  subsidy 
at  somewhere  between  $300  and  $500  million. 


while  the  second  places  the  total  at  close 
to  $a  billion. 

Why  do  these  two  careful  studies  differ  so 
much? 

The  calculation  of  the  subsidy  is  ex- 
tremely complicated,  and  involves  two  kinds 
of  assumptions:  (1)  economic  assumptions 
such  as  those  concerning  interest  rates  and 
whether  or  not  the  "total"  or  "present  value" 
of  the  subsidy  should  be  considered;  and  (2) 
assumptions  /l>oncernlng  whether  certain 
features  of  the -project  should  be  counted  as 
subsidies.  The  amount  of  the  subsidy  also 
depends  on  when  the  calculations  occur,  for 
the  total  capital  costs  of  the  project  have 
changed  over  the  last  few  years. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  subsidies  in- 
volved. The  first  is  the  interest  subsidy.  The 
Reclamation  Law  calls  for  interest-free  re- 
payment of  the  costs  of  the  project  over  40 
years.  This  repayment  will  not  begin  imtil 
the  project  is  substantially  complete,  which 
in  Westlands  means  that  a  landowner  could 
receive  water  for  as  much  as  15-18  years  be- 
fore repayment  would  begin.  Repayment 
must  make  for  two  aspects  of  the  project: 
the  capital  costs  of  the  San  Luis  Unit  of  the 
Central  Valley  Project  (CVP)  and  the  costs 
of  the  construction,  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  distribution  system.  Capital 
costs  of  the  CVP  to  be  repaid  by  landowners 
are  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  revenue 
from  power  sold  from  the  unit,  an  amount 
that  equals  about  one-flfth  of  the  total  costs, 
according  to  the  analysis  of  the  state.  Since 
both  aspects  of  repayment  are  interest  free 
and  Involve  a  long  period  of  payment  defer- 
ral a  substantial  subsidy  Is  involved. 

The  Sonenblum  et  al.  study  estimates  this 
subsidy  at  $130-165  million,  whil^  the  state 
estimates  it  at  $1,186  million.  The^  differ«ice 
results  from  the  following: 

(1)  The  Sonenblum  study  used  a  1972  cost 
figure  of  $220  million  few  Westlands,  and,  at 
that,  only  considered  the  foregone  interest 
on  the  distribution  system;  the  $220  million 
figure  did  not  include  the  capital  costs  of 
the  San  mis  Unit  attributable  to  Westlands. 
The  state  study  used  the  current  1975  dis- 
tribution system  cost  figure  of  $370,000,000, 
as  requested  in  the  new  contract  (which 
came  out  after  the  Sonenblum  study)  and 
attributed  $250,000,000  of  the  capital  cost  of 
the  Sah  Luis  Unit  to  be  repayable  by  the 
Westlands  irrigators.  ITius,  one  study  is  cal- 
culating foregone  Interest  on  $220,000,000 
while  the  other  Is  using  $620,000,000.  The 
latter  figure  is  the  correct  one. 

(2)  The  Sonenblum  figure  study  assiunes 
interest  rates  of  4  and  8  percent,  while  th|B 
stete  study  uses  5  percent. 

(3)  The  Sonenblum  study  calculates  the 
subsidy  In  terms  of  Ite  "present  value."  What 
this  means  is  that  people  are  assumed  to  pre- 
fer money  now  rather  than  later.  It  is  this 
preference  that  establishes  Interest  rates;  in 
essence,  an  interest  rate  is  the  rate  at  which 
somone  is  willing  to  forego  having  money 
now  in  return  for  having  the  same  amount 
plus  the  rate  times  tfiat  amount  at  a  later 
date.  Thus,  if  there  Is  a  subsidy  that  extends 
over  a  roughly  50-year  period  (the  period  of 
foregone  interest),  the  present  value  of  that 
subsidy  in  1976  will  be  considerably  less  than 
the  totca  value  over  the  50  years.  The  pre- 
cise amount  that  it  is  less  depends  on  in- 
terest rate  assumptions.  The  state  study  is 
in  terms  of  total  value,  not  present  value. 

A  second  aspect  of  the  subsidy  is  that  com- 
pared to  alternative  water  sources,  irrigation 
water  Is  very  inexpensive.  Some  contend  that 
since  the  Government  Is  charging  such  a  rel- 
atively small  amount,  it  is  foregoing  substan- 
tial revenues.  Others  contend,  however,  that 
this  is  "double  counting."  They  argue  that 
the  Irrigators  are  paying  for  part  of  the  coste 
of  the  project.  If  they  paid  all  the  costs,  they 
could  "own"  the  project  and  charge  whatevcf 
they  liked  for  water.  All  that  is  being  lost 
to  the  Government  therefore  Js  that  part  of 


repayment  that  is  fmvgone  interest.  The  two 
studies  do  consider  it  a  subsidy.  The  Sonen- 
blum study  calculates  that  for  1967-«7  only, 
this  subsidy  amounts  to  a  present  value  of 
$176-300  mtlllon,  while  the  state  study  cal- 
culates it  at  $621  million,  for  a  40  year  period. 
Much  of  this  difference  is  due  to  the  fact 
that:  (1)  that  the  time  frame  is  different; 
(2)  one  amount  is  calculated  in  terms  of 
present  value,  while  the  other  is  total  value; 
and  (3)  the  Sonenblum  study  compares  the 
rate  for  pumped  water  ($19  per  acre-foot)  to 
the  Irrigation  project's  cost  of  $7.50  per  AP+ 
the  per  acre  tax  for  repayment  of  the  dis- 
tribution and  capital  coste  to  be  levied  in 
1982  ($9.60  per  acre),  while  the  state  study 
compares  only  the  $7.60  cost  AF  to  the  stete 
cost  for  irrigation  water  of  $21/AF.  Since  the 
water  users  must  pay  the  tax  a/part  of  their 
obligation  to  get  the  water,  and  since  present 
values  should  be  used,  the  Sonenblum  fig- 
lu-es  seem  much  preferable.  The  stete  does 
not  calculate  their  water  fig\ire  In  their  total 
subsidy,  however. 

A  tbira  aspect  of  the  subsidy  ctmcems 
power/The  stete  estimates  that  $54,162,000 
in  p<$wer  revenues  generated  by  the  project 
will  be  used  to  offset  capital  coste.  Whether 
this  is  considered  a  subsidy  or  not  is  open 
to  question,  since  the  Government  will  be 
receiving  this  money  from  the  power  users. 
A  second  power  subsidy  is  that  which  resulte 
from  the  fact  that  the  power  used  for  the 
project  and  by  irrigators  in  the  district  is 
sold  to  them  at  rates  substantially  below 
market  value.  The  argumente  about  whether 
or  not  this  is  a  subsidy  are  precisely  parallel 
to  those  for  water.  Over  a  forty  year  period, 
the  stete  calculates  this  difference  at  $682,- 
000,000  assuming  power  rates  do  not  rise. 
This  subsidy  Is  not  Included  in  the  Sonen- 
blum study.  The  stete  figure  is  in  terms  of 
total,  not  present  value,  and  thus  is  Inflated. 
There  is  no  calculation  for  the  percentage 
of  the  total  subsidy  that  will  go  to  excess 
landowners.  The  Sonenblum  study  does  esti- 
mate, however,  that  one-half  to  one- third 
of  the  water  price  differential  subsidy  goes 
to  large  landowners. 

The  correct  estimate  of  the  total  subsidy, 
then,,,  will  depend  on  what  assumptions  are 
used,  and  whether  present-or  total-value 
calculations  are  made.  The  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation uses  an  interest  rate  assumption 
of  2  and  %  percent,  which  seems  unreaUstic. 
If  the  following  fairly  conservative  assump- 
tions are  made,  however,  we  can  get  a  rough 
idea  of  what  the  subsidy  would  be.  The 
interest  rate  of  6  percent  used  by  the  stete 
seems  well-Justlfled  (it  Is  the  rate  on  Califor- 
nia Water  Bonds,  which  would  have  been 
an  alternative  means  of  flnanclng).  Similar 
federal  water  projecte  where  Interest  Is 
charged  use  rates  of  6%  percent  (RehabUl- 
tetlon  and  Betterment  Act  Programs). 
Cheaper  power  rates  should  be. Included,  but 
the  cost-offseWrom  selling  power  should  not. 
Interest  foreg^e  should  be  calculated  for 
all  coste  of  the  project  ajttributeble  to  West- 
lands,  using  ctirrent  figures  ($621,000,000). 
Water  cost  differentials,  adjusted  for  all  tolls 
and  taxes  as  in  the  Sonenblum  study,  should 
also  be  added.  All  subsidies  should  be  cal- 
culated in  terms  of  present  value. 

Performing  these  calculations  using  5  per- 
cent and  6 14  percent  rates  (there  were  no 
present  value  tebles  to  calculate  for  6%)  to 
determine  foregone  interest  and  present 
value,  we  can  stete  the  following  estimates 
of  the  subsidy  in  Westlands.  To  calculate 
present  value  for  foregone  Interest,  the  as- 
sumption was  made  that  the  total  repay- 
^meat  was  deferred  ten  years  and  then  repaid 
in  40  equal  annual  Installmente.  Foregone 
Interest  equals  the  Interest  rate  times  the 
amount  of  the  "loan"  outstanding  each  year. 
The  present  value  is  the  sum  of  the  present 
values  of  each  year's  foregone  Interest.  At 
5  percent,  this  means  a  total  present  value 
subsidy  of  $445  million,  while  at  6>4  percent 
it  comes  to  $496  n^lon. 
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The  oresent  value  of  the  power  subsidy  deferral    time    for   almost   all   excess   land-  minus  the  Interest  rate.  Thus   they  contend 

Ls  calculated  over  40  years  to  be  consistent  owners,  since  repayment  will  not  begin  till  at  only  the  Interest  foregone  should  be  counted, 

with  the  state  figures  and  so  that  the  period  least  1982)  Is  between  $233  and  $281  million  for  If  that  were  paid  as  well,  the  landowners 

eauals  the  time  wheii  cheaper  water  will  be  (for  5  and  6 'A   percent  rates).  For  power,  would  own  the  project  and  could  charge  what 

affectlne  all  the  Irrigators  during  the  time  the  subsidy  would  be  $114-»121  (for  ey*  and  they  liked  for  power.  Whether  this  representa 

they  are  repaying  the  contracts.  As  such,  the  6  percent).  If  we  relax  the  assumption  to  a  loss  of  potential  Government  revenue  or 

flgiie  Is  somewhat  arbitrary,  as  well  as  con-  holding  land  for  five  years,  the  flgures  are  not  Is  thus  a  matter  of  assumption,  not  fact, 

servatlve    The  present  value  for  each   year  $131-*152  mUllon  for  Interest  foregone  and  » The  subsidy  here  is  argued  to  result  from  r^ 

at  $17  mUllon/yr.  has  been  calculated  and  71-73  million  Jor  power.  Sonenblum  calcu-  the  fact  that  project  water  Is  cheaper  than 

summed    The  higher  the  Interest  rate,  the  lates   that   roughly    Vi    to    V3    of  the   water  Irrigation  water  from  other  sources,  such  as 

lower  the  present  value,  since  this  Is  a  fixed  subsidy  for   1967-87  will  go  to  large  land-  the  state.  The  argumen^  about  whether  or 

sum  (unlike  the  foregone  Interest,  which  Is  owners,  or  roughly  at  least  $100  million.  not  this  is  a  subsidy  precisely  parallels  the 

higher  at  higher  assumed  Interest  rates).  At  If  these  subsidies  are  added,  excess  land-  argi^ent  about  power. 

5  percent  the  present  value  Is  $288  mUllon,  owners  are  capturing   in   the   aarea  of  $325  

whUe  at  6'/i  percent  It  Is  $245  million.  million  If  a  five  year  period  Is  assumed,  and  Table  II.  Present  value  of  Westlands  Sub- 

The  water  subsidy  calculations  are  espe-  $475  if  a  ten  year  sell-off  period  is  assumed.  sjjy  captured  by  excess  landowners ' 

daily  complex,  for  to  be  performed  properly  These  figures  are  only  rough  estimates,  but  Assumed  class  of  subsidy 

they  must  take  Into  account  when  each  par-  they  are  conservative  rough  estimates.  Some  ,  ^  „       . 

eel  of  land  first  received  water.  For  this  rea-  landowners  will  be  able  to  wait  more  than  (in  mlUlons  01  dollars) 

son.  I  have  taken  the  Sonenblum  figures  as  ten  years,  for  Instance,  for  if  there  are  no  5              6'/4 

good  and  very  conservative  approximations,  buyers  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  the  Interior  Interest  rate  Is:                       Percent     Percent 

For   4   percent   Interest,   they   calculate   the  Department   then   sells   the   land — but   this  Foregone  Interest ^^-  $233         $281 

present  value  of  the  water  subsidy  at  $300  may  take  some  time,  and  the  landowners  will  Power  rate  differential 121           114 

million,  while  at  8  percent  It  would  be  $175  get  the  same  price  as  If  they  sold  the  land.  Water  rate  differential =100        =100 

million.  Thus  at  6Vi   percent  we  can  estl-  and  will  receive  water^ln  the  interim.  The  Total,      all      assump- 

mate   the  subsidy  at  roughly  $225  million,  water  subsidy  figure  uses  the  lower  end  of  tlons 454          495 

whUe  at  5  percent  It  would  be  roughly  $260  the   Sonen^iMn   calculations,   which   them-  concent  that 

million  selves  are  based  on  conservative  estimates.  '  This  table  is  based  on  the  concept  inai 

These  figures  are  summarized  In  Table  I.  Moreover,   at  least  some  contend   that   the  J^c^'f^^'^s  are  heW  ten  ye^iTlf  itnd  *5 

The  total  subsidy  ranges  from  $445  to  $993  sale  price  of  excess  land  is  higher  than  It  ^^^flif "  fl„!'t«r«    th^  I^^^^  Lnirt   y1 

mlUlon,  depending  on  assumptions.  should  be  by  as  much  as  hundreds  of  dol-  ^^/^  ^*'^,  ^J* .J!!'"'/^*  f ^"'   ^^^^^ 

How  much  of  this  IS  going  to  Individual  lars  an  acre-a  factor  not  considered  here.  '^^^  ^Ss?    e«ess     irndovS^er'  ^uthem 

Undowners?  This  question  Is  not  possible  to  These  figures  can  be  dramatized  by  noting  if *. j"S^    *  ®ff,  J  ii5>^^o^'  „^.«r,t  ^ 

answer  here,  for  figures  for  each  individual  that  one  company-Southern  Pacific-holds  f.'f  ^^J  *°"  f  J*P*"5!  fl^l*,,^\i'n  t^*'"" 

landowner  would  have  to  be  calculated,  and  roughly  20  percent  of  the  land  In  the  district,  *^*  *^°'?  subs  dy,  or  roughly  $60  to  $100 

the  total  depends  on  what  assumptions  are  or  25  percent  of  the  excess  land.  If  they  hold  """Ji?"'  depeJ^dlng  on  assumptions, 

made.  The  following  paragraphs,  therefore,  their  land  for  ten  years,  as  they  have  Indl-  ^  'Th       figure    Is    a    rough    approximation 

are  meant  to  provide  very  rough  and  simplis-  cated  in  a  conversation  with  a  local  broker.  Jf^*  °°  8^rTent"  mL^rSl'^aSl  Sef ^^ 

tic  estimates  of  the  distribution  of  the  sub-  then  they  would  capture,  conservatively,  over  ^J  Si  r^^ated   t^  fit  S  J^^tS-est 

sidy.  In  all  figures  below,  a  range  of  present  $60  million  In  foregone  interest,  and  over  ^°*  "^n- ™ch  a  r«:afculatlon  ^ou^^ 

values  Is  presented,  with  the  low  value  Indl-  $100  million  If  all  assumptions  are  Included,  '^tes.  since  sucn  a  recaicuiauon  wouia  in 

eating  the  Interest  subsidy  only  and  the  high  other  large  excess  landowners,  holding  thou-  Y,o^'®   *  B'®"  «>***   °^  s^an   time,  and   ine 

value  including  all  subsidies.  sands  of  acres,  would  receive  proportionately  Sonenblum  figures  appear  to  be  both  rella- 

There    are    roughly    3.700    landowners    In  less,  but  still  receive  millions  In  federal  sub-  '"*  ^""^  conservative. 

^             Westlands.  (Some  parcels  are  co-owned.  Were  sidles.  Moreover,  all  of  this  assumes  that  cur-  ^^^^^— 

the  550.000  acres  in  the  district  each  owned  rent  landowners  will  capture  none  of  the  re-  Anm^rTrkMAT     QTAiTrivymvrrQ 

In  Individual  parcels,  the  number  would  be  malnlng  subsidy  after  the  sale  of  land,  by  AUUX 1  ION AL.   S 1 A  Il!.M£.N  I  b 

about   3.500.)    The   average  subsidy  for  the  virtue  of  operating  the  land  owned  by  non-  

3.700  landowners,  assuming  (unreallstlcally)  operating  Interests — again,  probably  an  un-  •    ,j_,Q,p.»p,    —~-^   T<y~)P    AMFRTPA 

that    this    figure    remained    the    same,   and  fair,  and  certainly  conservative  assumption.  "■    *'^o^^^^»-»    ■^^Jwc-   r\jr\,   njxirjniy^n. 

that  the  land  did  not  change  hands,  would  All  of  the  above  calculations  are  subject  Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Peb- 

be    roughly    $130,000    to    $250,000    (present  to  questions  about  assumptions,  and  none  of  ruary    1976   issue   of   Fortune   magazine 

'     value)     Of  course,  land  will  change  hands  the  figures  can  be  taken  as  firm.  An  effort  carries  an  article  by  former  Secretary  of 

and  this  subsidy  will  be  dispersed,  but  since  has   been   made,   however,   to   suggest   con-  r,_*__--    10^,-0  d    s«hlp«ina«.r   "A  Tect 

most  of  the  subsidy  comes  in  the  first  10  servatlve  estimates  of  the  present  value  of  ^*c"f>«='  Jaines  n.  ociue&inger.     a  lesi- 

years,  the  dispersal  will  be  limited.  Looked  the  subsidy.  The  numbers  are  presented  to  "^8  Time  for  America     IS  a  comprenen- 

at  differently,  there  Is  a  subsidy  of  $825  to  suggest  the  size  of  the  substantial  Federal  sive,   easy-to-understand  article  on   the 

$1,800  per  acre  (again  In  present  value,  over  subsidy  Involved,  and  raise  the  question  of  overall    defense    posture    of    the   United 

the  next  40-50  years),  or  about  $15  to  $35  whether  the  policy  outcome  that  have  re-  States  and  I  recommend  it  to  my  col- 

per  acre  per  year  In  present  value  over  the  suited   from   such   subsidies   are   worth   the  leagues, 

next  50  years.  70  percent  of  the  landowners  cost.  In  particular,  are  they  worth  the  cost  j^j.    Schleslnger  analyzes  our  national 

*'L!!^rrt^f  ff"^h^  ^fw^rnniS  t.^  fp^r  "  ^""^  i°>Pi«'»«"^"°°  Of  the  law  prevents  defenses  from  a  humanitarian  point  of 

a  great  deal  if  the  laws  continue  to  be  Im-  family   farming,   as   will   be   alleged   at   the  „,._    rnr,l'^^^r^ir,^r  thnt  Wpst^rn  rivm-rsL 

plemente<f  as  they  are  today.  If  this  figure  February  16  and  17  hearings?  V^^\  conducing  that  Western  CivUlza- 

were  to  remain  the  same,  non-resident  land-  _       ,  .   _  ,  „„^  .,„,„.  „,  ,J:,  iit^.*,„„w.  c«h  "^"^  ^  ^^  Stake  as  long  as  we  allow  our 

owners  will  capture  $33S-$7oo  million  In  ^*°'-'=/. '^f '''"/'''*'"/ "^  *iL*  7"!^'^,*"'"  most  formidable  enemy  to  surpass  our 

subsidies;  If  It  drops  to  50  percent,  they  wUl  *"*''•  ""  ''""*  °'  <"*«"*«<»  suosiay  ^^^  defensive  capability.   Although  he 

capture  almost  $24o-$50o  mUllon.  Finally,  im  niiiiions  of  dollars)  ^oes  not  predict  imminent  disaster  for 

there   are   roughly   214   operating   farms   In  5  per-        6 1/4  the    United    States    and    her    allies.    Dr. 

Westlands.  If  this  figure  remains  firm,  there  Interest  rate  Is:                      cent    percent  schlesineer  warns  that  the  United  States 

will  be  a  subsidy  of  over  $2.1  million  to  $4.4     a.  Foregone  Interest -Xt*46        $496  »cniesinger  warns  inatuie  uniiea  otaws 

million  per  farm.  It  should  be  carefully  noted      B.  Power  rate  differential ' \S88          246  must  lace  tne  reality  01  Uie  HOViet  DUUa- 

that  aU  the  above  figures  are  averages,  and     c.  Water  rate  differential » 260          225  up  in  manpower  and  weaponry  and  make 

that  the  numbers  would  vary  considerably             Total,  A+B 733          741  ,  some  long-range  decisions  about  how  tO 

from  owner  to  owner  and  farm  to  farm.                    Total,  A+C _ _     648          470  deal  effectively  with  the  Russian  threat. 

The  amount  of  the  subsidy  captured  by  Total.  A+B+C 993  966  That  America  cannot  escape  the  re- 
excess  landovmers  Is  also  very  hard  to  calcu-  ervnr»..«K<nf«/v.,  nrViinVi  rao,-,u  'F..n»<  ^..^  «^oj 
late.  Table  2  summarizes  the  estimates.  As  of  ' "  ^^  value  Is  used,  these  figures  would  sponsibillties  which  result  from  our  posi- 
1975,  roughly  80  percent  of  the  land  had  been  be  1.18  billion  dollars  for  foregone  Interest,  Uon  of  prominence  within  the  free  world, 
placed  under  recordable  contract  and  100.000  •680  million  for  power,  and  an  uncalculated  should  be  a  basic  assumption  of  our  for- 
of  these  acres  had  been  sold.  The  problem  Is  sum  for  water,  as  that  calculation  was  not  eign  policy.  Government  leaders  should 
calculating  how  long  excess  land  (which  performed  In  the  study  used  and  would  be  not  attempt  to  pacify  the  American  peo- 
would  be  land  under  contract)  actually  re-  extremely  time  consuming  to  calculate  here,  pjg  jjy  pursuing  unrealistic  prospects  for 
celved  water.  The  maximum  amount  Is  ten  as  each  landowner's  records  would  have  to  international  agreements  favorable  tO 
years,  and  It  appears  that  most  of  the  land-  be  reviewed.  national  interests  The  American 
holders  wUl  wait  the  full  ten  years  in  order  =The  assumption  here  is  that  the  project  "^  nauonai  mieresis^  ine  American 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  project.  This  Is  sells  power  more  cheaply  than  comparable  Peopie  must  not  DC  hlU^d  mto  false  secu- 
slgnlficant.  since  most  of  the  subsidy  Is  cap-  market  rates.  The  argument  against  this  as-  rlty.  Our  people  must  be  aware  that  the 
tured  In  the  first  ten  years.  The  present  value  sumption  is  that  it  Is  "double  counting,"  Soviet  military  buildup  is  not  fiction.  Our 
of  foregone  Interest  for  the  first  ten  years  since  the  Irrigators  receiving  the  water  are  national  Government  must  meet  headon 
(all  of  which  would  be  during  the  payment  paying  for  the  construction  of  the  project,  the  challenge  this  situation  presents  to 
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the  future  well-being  of  our  people  as 
well  as  to  our  position  as  the  leader  of 
the  Western  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  entitled  "A  Testing  Time  for 
America"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  firdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd. 
as  follows : 

A  Testing  Time  fob  America 
(By  James  R.  Schleslnger) 
A  specter  is  haunting  Europe:  not  the 
specter  of  Communism  evoked  In  these 
famous  words  by  Karl  Marx  In  1848,  but  the 
specter  of  Soviet  hegemony.  That  specter 
arises  from  the  steady  expansion  of  the  mili- 
tary power  of  the  Soviet  state.  But  It  re- 
mains contingent  upon  the  faltering  of 
American  purpose,  as  America,  wounded  by 
the  Internal  travail  and  external  setbacks  of 
the  last  decade,  becomes  preoccupied  with 
Its  Internal  problems  and  Internal  divisions. 
Other  margins  of  the  Eurasian  continent — 
Japan,  Korea,  the  Middle  East — are  similarly 
exposed  to  the  growing  reach  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary power  and  the  psychological  aura  it  in- 
creasingly conveys.  Such  power  may  be  em- 
ployed directly  for  Intervention  or  seizure, 
but  Is  more  likely  to  be  exploited  indirectly 
to  extract  political,  economic,  or  mUltary 
concessions.  To  avoid  such  concessions,  de- 
terrence through  countervailing  military 
power  remains  an  Indispensable  require- 
ment. In  the  area  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the 
resources  (^  which  remain  critical  to  the- 
economies  af  the  Industrialized  world,  the 
possibility  of  Soviet  military  preponderance 
poses  not  only  a  direct  threat,  but  also, 
through  potential  control  of  energy  supplies, 
an  Indirect  threat  to  the  independence  of 
the  economies  and  the  social  order  of  the  In- 
dustrialized world. 

The  decade  ahead  will  be  a  testing  time 
for  the  Western  democracies.  The  outcome 
_  win  critically  depend  on  the  role  the  United 
'  States  assumes,  on  lt<:  ability  to  attain  re- 
newed consetLsus  and  common  purpose,  and* 
on  Its  willingness  to  maintain  a  sufficient 
margin  of  military  power  to  preserve  a  mili- 
tary balance  in  those  sectors  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  vital  to  our  security. 

Concern  about  the  Implications  of  Soviet 
military  and  political  power  has  waxed  and 
waned  In  the  years  since  1945.  It  started 
with  the  overrunning  of  Eastern  E^urope,  the 
coup  In  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  Berlin 
blockade.  In  that  now  distant  epoch,  how- 
ever, the  task  of  countering  Soviet  power 
was  far  simpler.  The  United  States  alone 
possessed  nearly  half  of  the  world's  pro- 
ductive capacity;  It  possessed  a  monopoly  of 
nuclear  weapons;  and  the  Soviet  Union,,- 
backward  and  badly  damaged  by  World  War 
n,  had  but  a  fraction  of  the  potential  mili- 
tary power  of  the  United  States.  The  direct 
military  threat  therefore  remained  manage- 
able. The  fundamental  task  was  to  stabilize 
the  societies  of  Western  Europe,  to  revive 
their  economies,  and  to  provide  the  prospepl^ 
of  economic  growth  and  trade  expanslovln 
occupied  Japan. 

Nonetheless.  In  the  period  of  the  Marshall 
plan  and  the  formation  of  NATO,  concern  re- 
mained deep.  Though  the  problems  were 
traceable,  the  solution  required  a  transfor- 
mation of  previous  American  attitudes  and 
a  major  commitment  of  American  power. 
That  alteration  in  attitude  did  occur.  The 
American  commitment  was  made,  and  a  re- 
markable degree  of  stability  was  attained. 

THE  WEST  in  DISARRAT 

Tet  in  that  time  Barbara  Ward  could  write 
a  book  entitled  The  West  at  Bay.  Today,  de- 
spite a  widespread  complacency,  conditions 
are  Inherently  worse.  The  West  is  clearly  In 
disarray,  and  within  a  few  years  could  actu- 
ally be  at  bay.  Our  cvirrent  problems  are  In- 
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herently  less  tractable  than  those  of  the 
early  {xietwar  years. 

The  underlying  reality  is  that  at  no  point 
since  the  1930's  has  the  Western  world  faced 
so  formidable  a  threat  to  Its  survival.  As  then, 
the  military  balance  Is  deteriorating,  but  the 
trend  In  large  measure  goes  unnoticed  be- 
cause the  Soviets  today,  though  expansion- 
minded,  speak  in  less  bombastic  and  threat- 
ening terms  than  the  Nazis  did.  The  econ- 
omies in  the  Industrialized  nations  are  now 
more  vulnerable  to'  external  pressure  than  In 
the  1930's.  The  growth  of  economic  intec- 
dependence.  notably  In  energy  supply,  im- 
plies that  the  Industrialized  world  cannot 
survive  without  imports,  massive  in  volume, 
from  the  less  develop)ed  nations.  These  na- 
tions are  no  longer  under  Western  political 
control  and  are  exhibiting  Increasing  hostil- 
ity to  the  Western  world  and  Western  con- 
cepts of  governance.  The  harsh  words  used 
In  the  United  Nations  are  but  a  surface  man- 
ifestation of  this  growing  Western  vulnera- 
bility and.  at  base,  reflect  a  perception  of 
growing  Western  power lessness. 

Economic  difficulties,  once  again,  aflBllct  all 
the  industrialized  nations — and  are  again  the 
principal  preoccupation.  Driven  by  the  dra- 
matic change  in  the  price  of  oil,  the  unavoid- 
able deficits  Incurred  by  oll-lmportlng  na- 
tions Imply  a  fundamental  dlsequUlbrixim  In 
payments  balances,  placing  the  international 
financial  mechanism  under  severe  strain. 
Structural  problems  resxilt  In  unacceptable 
rates  of  Inflation  accompanied  by  a  level  of 
unemployment  probably  Inconsistent  with 
long-run  political  stability.  Yet  the  gravest 
danger  remains  a  mixture  of  fatalism  and 
complacency  regarding  this  congeries  of  in- 
terrelated problems  facing  the  Western 
world. 

TAKING  SECUHrrT  FOE  GRANTED 

For  too  many  Americans,  security — ^not 
only  the  physical  security  of  the  United 
States  and  its  closest  allies,  but  also  the  se- 
curity of  the  delicate  web  of  economic  re- 
lations— has  come  to  be  accepted  as  the 
order  of  nature.  For  more  than  a  decade  no 
problem  of  International  conflict  other  thaa 
Vietnam,  which  was  perceived  as  an  Ameri- 
can error  and  excess,  has  deeply  penetrated 
the  American  consciousness.  The  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis,  the  last  episode  to  galvanize  the 
American  public,  now  seems  remote.  The  In- 
vasion of  Czechoslovakia  in  1968  was  all  too 
readily  dismissed  with  regard  to  its  longer- 
run  implications  for  East-West  relations. 
The  fundamental  conflicts  In  the  Middle 
East,  which  resulted  in  the  1973  war  and  the 
subsequent  oil  embargo,  are  widely  believed 
to  be  on  the  way  to  resolution  through  a 
change  in  American  tactics  and  diplomatic 
stance. 

Security  has  too  widely  been  viewed  as 
given.  America's  involvement  In  the  external 
world,  on  which  our  amenities  and  satisfac- 
tions are  so  dependent,  has  appeared  to  be  a 
matter  of  simple  choice  reflecting  nothing 
more  fundamental  than  our  tastes  or  moral 
preferences.  Too  little  is  it  appreciated  that 
the  stability  we  still  enjoy  is  a  reflection  and 
legAy  of  past  American  Involvement  and  ac- 
tive leadership.  For  the  younger  generation 
In  particular,  security  has  appeared  to  be  a 
matter  of  right,  rather  than  something 
earned  through  continuing  effort. 

As  with  other  legacies,  this  one  is  being 
consumed  Improvldently.  Worldwide  stabil- 
ity is  being  eroded  through  the  retrenchment 
of  American  policy  and  power.  This  growing 
instabil^  reflects  visible  factcw^  such  as  the 
deterioration  in  the  military  balance,  but 
also,  more  Immediately,  such  invisible  fac- 
tors as  the  altered  psychological  stance  of 
the  United  States,  a  nation  apparently  with- 
drawing from  the  burdens  of  leadership  and 
power. 

The  political  mechanism,  as  in  all  democ- 
racies,  remains  the  sensitive  barometer  of 


the  publicjnood.  The  illusion  Is  widespread 
that  America  can  obtain  the  benefits  of  In- 
temltlonal  order  without  paying  the  costs. 
Americans  are  comforted  either  by  a  belief 
thatlthe  nation's  power  has  not  declined  or 
by  a  pellef  that  Its  power  can  decline  with- 
out untoward  consequences. 

These  soothing  notions  represent  a  flight 
from  reality.  The  external  world  and  the 
weight  of  responslbuity  imavoldably  placed 
on  the  United  States  wlU  not  disappear 
merely  because  the  American  public  has  be- 
come tired  or  has  become  absorbed  in  Its 
domestic  concerns.  The  foreign  and  security 
policies  of  the  United  States  require  pains- 
taking attention  and  careful  thought — some- 
tiling  more  than  a  post- Vietnam  recoil  from 
the  policies  and  posture  of  the  last  quarter 
century. 

The  United  SUtes  today  stUl  represents 
the  only  potential  counterweight  to  the  mili- 
tary and  political  power  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
There  is  no  one  else  waiting  in  the  wings. 
There  will  be  no  deus  ex  machina.  That  the 
United  States  alone  has  the  power  to  serve 
as  counterweight  to  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinues to  be  an  ineluctable  fact — ^just  as  it 
has  in  the  entire  period  since  1946.  We  may 
resent  that  fate  or  accept  It  soberly,  but  it 
remains  the  fundamental  reality  of  global 
politics. 

For  a  great  power  such  as  the  United 
States,  refraining  from  action  carries  con- 
sequences as  surely  as  taJdng  action.  The 
failure  of  the  United  States  to  bear  the 
responsibility,  which  it  alone  can  bear,  would 
create  a  void  into  which  Soviet  power  would 
move.  And,  despite  the  bxief  respite  afforded 
by  a  period  of  quiescence,  the  longer-term 
problem  will  become  intensified.  Unchecked 
expansion  of  Soviet  power .  would  create  a 
psychological  momentum,  and  most  nations 
In  the  Third  World  and.^deed,  some  of  our 
erstwhile  allies  will  prefer  to  be  with  the 
apparent  winner. 

Global  recOlties  have  thrust  us  Into  a  role 
that  we  might  have  preferred  to  avoid.  But 
unless  we  are  prepared  gradually  to  withdraw 
to  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  ultimately 
to  the  North  American  continent — to  become 
in  the  process  a  beleaguered  and  mean- 
spirited  nation — we  shall  have  to  face  up  to 
these  global  realities  as  they  are  and  not  as 
we  might  wish  them  to  be.  We  shall  be 
judged  in  the  future,  not  on  the  basis  of  our 
Irrelevant  or  petulant  preferences,  but  rather 
on  how  well  we  acquit  ourselves  in  dis- 
charging our  unavoidable  responsibilities. 

The  destiny  for  this  nation  was  shaped  in 
the  aftermath  of  World  War  n  by  the  evolu- 
tion of  world  politics,  by  the  decline  of  the 
European  powers  and  Japan,  and  by  out  own 
decisions.  It  \b  not  a  destiny  about  which  one 
can  express  much  jubilation.  The  mood  it 
entails  is  markedly  different  from  the  ex- 
uberance that  characterized  the  nineteenth- 
century  vision  of  manifest  destiny.  Indeed, 
from  the  standpoint  of  historic  American 
aspirations  it  is  an  odd  and  unenviable  fate; 
Yet  it  must  be  faced  soberly;  tjiere  Is  no 
escape. 

WEAKNESS,  TOO.  CAN  COBSUPT 

Power  remains  the  ultimate  sanction  In 
dealing  with  potential  conflict.  Where  power 
exists  and  is  respected,  it  wlU  not  have  to 
be  exercised.  Through  power  one  can  deter 
the  initiation  of  an  unfavorable  chain  of 
events.  To  be  sure,  military  power  is  not  the 
only  form  of  power,  but  It  remains  an  Irre- 
placeable element  in  the  total  mix  of  power; 
without  It,  the  disadvantageous  turn  in 
events  would  be  swift  and  sure. 

Nations  that  cannot  deter  the  Soviet  Union 
either  on  their  own  or  with  our  support  wlH. 
of  necessity,  conciliate  the  Soviet  Union  by 
making  concessions,  initially  at  the  expense 
of  our  interests  and  ultimately  at  the  expense 
of  their  own.  To  the  exteht  that  we  fall  to 
deter  the  Soviet  Union,  either  Jointly  wltb 
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others  or  on  our  own,  we  shall  suffer  continu- 
ing losses,  as  the  process  of  accommodation 
continues.  Contrary  to  a  newly  fashionable 
view,  there  Is  no  Incompatibility  between  a 
strong  military  postxire  and  Idealism.  Given 
all  tiiat  the  Western  and  democratic  world 
has  to  protect,  only  through  the  security 
afforded  by  adequate  military  strength  can 
we  assure  reasonably  free  play  to  our  own 
aspirations. 

Disenchantment  with  Vietnam  has  led  to 
the  view  that  errors  of  policy,  presumed  to  be 
the  result  of  excessive  strength,  could  be 
avoided  through  weakness.  Whatever  the  lim- 
itations of  a  position  of  strength,  however, 
a  poeltlon  of  weakness  provides  a  wholly  un- 
satisfactory substitute.  Countless  nations  In 
the  course  of  history  have  learned  to  their 
sorrow  the  consequences  of  weakness.  Lord 
Acton's  dictum  that  power  tends' to  corrupt 
has,  to  be  sure,  an  abldlna  relevance  for  the 
actions  of  Individual  men\  and  of  Institu- 
tions. Yet.  In  the  larger  context  of  the  affairs 
of  nations.  It  Is  readily  nusappUed,  for  It 
neglects  an  equally  Important  truth.  Weak- 
ness  also  corrupts — and   can  do  so   fatally. 

American  ambivalence  on  the  subject  of 
power  Is  longstanding.  Power  must  continu- 
ally be  jvistl&ed  in  relation  to  the  specific 
uses  to  which  It  will  be  put.  By  contrast,  So- 
viet leaders  have  consistently  valued  power 
In  general. -^slde  from  specific  uses,  and  have 
steadily  sougb^'^m  Increase  In  their  nation's 
relative  power.  In^e  Soviet  Union  there  Is 
keen  appreciation  of  the  relationship  between 
power  and  Influence.  It  Is  deeply,  etched  In 
party  doctrine,  and  Is  evident  In  the  em- 
phasis on  "objective  factors."  For  the  Soviet 
leadership,  the  accretion  of  military  power 
Is  an  Indispensable  element  In  the  success  of 
the  Soviet  state.  It  ^  reflected  In  the  per- 
sistent rise  In  real  Soviet  military  expendi- 
tures— at  3  or  4  percent  per  year.  That  steady 
growth  has  continued  In  recent  years  despite 
the  spirit  of  detente — Just  as  It  did  In  the 
spirit  of  Oeneva,  the  spirit  of  Camp  David, 
Xhe  spirit  of  Olassboro.  Nor  should  It  be  at  all 
surprising  that  the  actions  of  the  Soviets 
match  their  doctrinal  views. 

CONVSONTATION  IN  ANOTHER  CIHSE 

In  the  Soviet  view,  detente  Itself  Is  a  con- 
sequence of  the  growth  of  Soviet  power, 
which  has  forced  the  West  to  grant  conces- 
sions. Detente  reflects  the  shift  In  the  "cor- 
relation of  forces" — the  estimate  of  the  ob- 
jective factors.  Incorporating  political  and 
economic  elements  in  addition  to  the  mili- 
tary balance.  Far  from  sharing  the  Western 
view  of  detente  as  gradual  reconciliation, 
with  hope  of  ending  the  possibility  of  con- 
flict, the  Soviets  view  detente  as  rich  with 
opportunities  for  major  gains — In  short,  as 
confrontation  In  another  guise.  There  Is  lit- 
tle here  of  a  live-and-let-Uve  attitude — with 
principal  emphasis  on  vistas  of  expanding 
trade  and  peaceful  exchanges.  To  the  con- 
trary, the  Soviets  bluntly  declare  that  de- 
tente requires  an  Intensification  of  the  Ideo- 
logical struggle. 

In  bilateral  relations  with  the  United 
States,  that  struggle,  of  course,  may  be 
covert  rather  than  overt.  Elsewhere  the 
Ideological  contest  Is  Intensely  pvirsued — 
vigorously  so  In  Western  Europe,  but  even 
more  violently  In  the  support  for  "wars  of 
national  Ilheratlon"  In  Southeast  Asia,  In  the 
Middle  East,  or  In  Africa.  On  Christmas  Eve, 
1975,  an  editorial  in  Izveatia.  succinctly  ex- 
pressed the  Soviet  view:  "Detente  does  not 
mean  and  cannot  mean  a  freezing  of  the 
social  status  quo  .  .  .  Support  of  national 
liberation  movements  Is  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant principles  of  Soviet  foreign  policy." 

Soviet  action  In  the  political  realm  or  in 
the  economic  realm  (the  encouragement  of 
the  oil  embargo  In  1973-74,  for  example)  as 
well  as  the  persistent  expansion  of  Soviet 
military  power  pose  a  continuing  challenge 
to  the  West.  Tet  leadership  groups  In  the 
West  have  not  fully  appreciated  the  more 


subtle  challenge  In  the  absence  of  the  bom- 
bast of  the  Khrushchev  or  Stalin  periods. 

Among  other  leadership  groups,  the  busi- 
ness conununity  has  been  particularly  Uto- 
pian regarding  the  prospects  of  detente.  His- 
torically the  business  community,  focusing 
on  the  narrower  problems  of  production  and 
sales,  has  been  inept  In  politics  generally,  and 
Insensitive  to  the  clash  of  social  forces — the 
central  feature  of  Interest  to  Communist 
party  elites.  For  the  Soviets  the  Innocence  of 
Western  businessmen  (reflected  In  the  gibe 
attributed  to  Lenin,  that  the  bourgeoisie 
would  gladly  contract  to  sell  the  rope  with 
which  to  bang  themselves)  remains  a  by- 
word and  a  source  of  steady  amusement. 

Trade  is  no  panacea  for  achieving  Inter- 
national stability.  History  Is  replete  with 
Instances  of  nations  going  to  war  with  major 
trade  partners — perhaps  most  prominently 
Germany  and  Russia  In  two  world  wars.  The 
failure  to  fatten  up  the  proflt-and-loss  state- 
ment through  tne  sale  of  technology  to  the 
Soviets  may  b^a  loss  to  an  individual  com- 
pany: it  Is  noC^llkely  to  be  a  loss  to  the  West. 
The  sale  of  refrigerators,  soft  drinks,  or  con- 
sumer goods  generally  will  solve  no  political 
problems.  It  Is  scarcely  a  substitute  for  a 
stable  balance  in  the  "correlation  of  forces." 

The  gravest  problem  for  the  Western  world 
Is  without  question  the  loss  of  vision,  of 
moral  stamina,  of  national  purpose.  It  Is  also 
important,  however,  to  examine  the  trend  In 
the  physical  Instruments  of  power — I.e.,  the 
military  component  of  the  "correlation  of 
forces  "  In  the  United  States  during  the  last 
decade,  the  defense  effort  has  been  cut  ap- 
proximately in  half,  on  a  proportional  basis. 
This  decline  has  been  reflected  In  every  rele- 
vant measure — share  of  G.N.P.,  share  of  gov- 
ernment spending,  and  so  forth. 

A    DRAMATIC    REORDERING    OF    PRIORITIES 

The  share  of  public  spending  that  this 
nation  devotes  to  defense,  for  example.  Is 
at  the  lowest  point  since  two  years  before 
Pearl  Harbor.  While  some  profess  to  believe 
that  the  share-of-O.N.P.  data  convey  little 
in  terms  of  military  capability,  the  sharp 
relative  decline  In  defense  spending  In  the 
last  decade  points  to  a  dramatic  reorienting 
of  priorities.  It  points  also  to  a  major  reduc- 
tion In  the  share  of  the  total  labor  force 
devoted  to  defense  activities — a  reduction  far 
too  severe  to  be  offset  by  an  Increase  In  pro- 
ductivity. These  trends  are  reflected  In  the 
data  on  military  manpower.  Army  divisions, 
tactical   air  squadrons,   and  Navy  ships. 

Since  fiscal  year  1968,  VS.  military  man- 
power has  declined  by  1.5  million  men.  It  Is 
now  approximately  600,000  men  below  the 
pre-Vletnam  level.  Indeed,  It  Is  almost  500,- 
000  men  lower  than  during  the  Elsenhower 
years,  when  the  nation  possessed  overwhelm- 
ing nuclear  strength  and  declared  Its  reli- 
ance upon  a  military  strategy  of  massive 
retaliation.  Even  during  the  pell-mell  de- 
mobilization following  World  War  II.  and 
dvtrlng  1949-50.  when  Secretary  of  Defense 
Louis  Johnson  was  "cutting  fat  and  not 
muscle"  before  the  Korean  war.  this  nation 
maintained  a  higher  ratio  of  its  population 
under  arms. 

Defense  Investment,  which  covers  procure- 
ment of  new  equipment,  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  construction.  Is  perhaps  the 
most  revealing  figure.  Excluding,  as  It  does, 
current  operations  and  personnel  compen- 
sation. It  suggests  the  direction  for  the  de- 
fense establishment  in  the  future.  In  con- 
stant dollars,  defense  Investment  has  shrunk 
to  less  than  half  of  the  1968  level  and  35 
percent  below  the  pre-Vletnam  level. 

THE    CARRIERS    NEVER    REACHED    THE    SCENE 

The  strength  of  the  Navy  U  perhaps  the 
most  dramatic  case  In  point.  In  the  face  of 
a  major  expansion  of  Soviet  naval  forces, 
which  has  altered  the  character  of  the  naval 
balance,  the  size  of  the  U.S.  fieet  has  dimin- 
ished sharply.  In  fiscal  year  1968  the  Navy 
had  976   ships.   This  fiscal   year  It  will  be 


down  to  483  ships.  Itte  shrinkage  refiects 
the  disappearance  from  the  fieet  of  vessels 
constructed  during  the  World  War  II  period, 
some  thirty  years  ago.  It  also  reflects  the 
postponement  of  naval  construction  during 
the  Vietnam  war,  and  the  present  lack  of 
shipyard  capacity.  Naval  commitments  In 
the  Far  East  and  In  the  Mediterranean  have 
not  shrunk  commensurately.  As  a  result,  the 
smaller  fleet  of  today  Isj  overworked  In  the 
attempt  to  maintain  those  commitments. 
The  consequence  has  been  a  distressing  de- 
cline of  the  materlal^eadlness  of  the  fieet. 

The  decay  In  the/condltlon  of  the  fieet 
was  dramatically  underscored  during  the  re- 
sponse to  the  MayagVKz  Incident.  The  thirty- 
one-year-old  carrier  Hancock,  which  had 
been  operating  without  one  of  Its  four 
shafts,  limped  belatedly  from  Subic  Bay 
toward  the  Gulf  of  Thailand  at  twenty-three 
knots,  but  never  reached  the  scene.  The 
hellcoptM*  carrier  Okinawa,  with  part  of  Its 
boiler  pl'apt  off  the  line,  crept  along  at  thir- 
teen or  fburteen  knots:  It  also  never  ar- 
rived at  the  scene.  The  escort  vessel  Holt,  the 
first  ship  At  the  scene,  had  power  supply 
problems.yand  consequently  its  main  bat- 
tery was^own  the  night  before  the  engage- 
ment. Oiearly,  this  nation  cannot  for  long 
toleraM  the  present  readiness  condition  of 
the  U.S^Navy.  If  we  are  to  continue  to  rtly 
on  It  for~ltkpld  response. 

As  the  Ame?t«andefense  establishment's 
manpower,  force  structure,  resources,  and 
support  have  dwindled,  how  hna  the  Soviet 
Union  responded?  By  steadily  expanding  Its 
forces  both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively. 
Since  1960,  Soviet  military  manpower  has 
grown  from  approximately  three  million  men 
to  4.4  million — more  than  twice  the  size  of 
the  U.S.  military  establishment.  The  Soviets 
devote  at  least  15  percent  of  their  national 
effort  to  defense  activities.  This  Is  one  area 
In  which  they  have  never  skimped.  In  every 
category  of  military  hardware  except  hell- 
copters  they  are  outproducing  the  United 
States — dramatically  eo  In  the  area  of 
ground-forces  equipment.  In  which  the  ra- 
tios run  about  six  to  one.  Even  leaving  aside 
the  massive  Soviet  reserve  structure,  the 
Soviet  combat  ground  forces  outnumber 
those  of  the  United  States  by  roughly  three 
and  a  half  to  one. 

The  United  States  continues  to  have  a 
significant  qualitative  edge  in  tactical  air. 
Yet  In  recent  years  the  Soviets  have  begun 
to  deploy  newer  types  of  aircraft  such  as  the 
Flogger,  Foxbat.  Fencer,  and  Backfire  In  sub- 
stantial numbers.  By  the  end  of  the  decade 
their  tactlcal-alr  order  of  battle  will  be  an 
Impressive  one.  In  fighter  aircraft,  produc- 
tion rates  exceed  those  for  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
by  a  factor  of  four.' (The  USAP  this  year  pro- 
cured a  total  of  181  aircraft  of  all  types:  at 
that  rate  It  would  be  unable  to  maintain  a 
modernized  fighter  Inventory.)  In  addition 
the  Soviets  have  been  upgrading  their  air- 
lift capabilities  as  part  of  a  dramatic  Im- 
provement of  their  mobility  forces,  which  In 
the  future  will  be  able  to  Intervene 
well  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Soviet 
Union — in  areas  such  as  the  Middle  East. 

Since  1965  the  character  of  the  Soviet  Navy 
has  been  altered  in  slgnflcant  ways.  Previ- 
ously It  had  been  designed  primarily  as  a 
coastal -defense  and  interdiction  torte.  Now. 
with  the  Introduction  of  more  capable  classes 
of  ships.  It  has  become  a  formidable  blue- 
water  navy  challenging  that  of  the  United 
States.  Soviet  fleets  operate  Increasingly  In 
the  Indian  Ocean,  have  begun  to  edge  out 
the  United  States  In  the  sesis  around  Japan, 
and  In  certain  respects  have  become  a  match 
for  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet  In  the  Mediterra- 
nean, formerly  an  American  lake. 

TROTTBLING     BUDGET     TRENDS 

According  to  Intelligence  estimates,  the 
Soviets  now  outspend  the  United  States  in 
virtually  all  major  categories  of  defense  ac- 
tivity. In  the  aggregate,  the  CIA  estimates, 
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the  Soviets  outspend  the  United  States  in 
dollar  equivalents  by  about  46  percent.  In 
this  era  of  conjoined  Illusion  and  skepticism, 
the  hcq>e  has  been  expressed  that  such  esti- 
mates are  on  the  high  side.  To  the  contrary, 
my  own  experience  In  develc^lng  these  esti- 
mates suggests  that  the  procedures  employed 
are  highly  conservative — and  undoubtedly 
result  in  understatement  of  the  Soviet  effort. 
For  one  thing,  the  Soviet  defense  ministry 
receives  a  lot  of  external  support.  Soviet  In- 
dustry bears  the  cost  of  the  massive  reserve 
establishment.  Other  ministries  absorb  much 
of  the  costs  of  health,  education,  and  hous- 
ing for  defense  personnel — costs  that  are  in- 
ternal to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense. 
Inclusion  of  such  items  would  appreciably 
Increase  the  estimate  of  the  Soviet  defense 
effort  relative  to  our  own. 

Even  more  significant,  however,  than  the 
existing  discrepancy  In  expenditures  are  the 
relative  budget  trends.  From  the  American 
standpoint,  these  have  been  highly  adverse. 
WhUe  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  increasing 
Its  mlHtary  expenditures  in  real  terms  at  3 
percent  or  more  per  year,  the  United  States 
has  in  recent  years  been  shrinking  its  ex- 
penditures at  approximately  the  same  rate. 
Because  the  estimate  for  the  Soviet  Union  1^ 
necessarily  an  approximation,  one  can  ques- 
tion the  precision  of  the  figures  for  any  single 
year.  No  one,  however,  can  validly  challenge 
the  overall  trends  or  their  long-term  Implica- 
tions. A  continuation  of  such  trends  over)  a 
period  of  years  would  leave  the  United  States 
markedly  Inferior  to  the  Soviet  Union  In 
gross  military  i)Ower. 

The  United  States,  of  course.  Is  not  alone. 
Its  NATO  allies  maintain  forces  far  more 
potent  than  the  forces  maintained  by  the 
Soviet  Union's  Warsaw  Pact  allies.  In  terms 
of  the  4>verall  balance,  moreover,  the 
estrangement  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  People's  republic  of  China  has  probably 
been  the  single  most  significant  strategic  de- 
velopment of  the  last  decade.  It  has  meant 
that  the  worldwide  mllltaiy  balance  has  not 
yet  been  upset.  But  It  has  made  the  Western 
position  dependent  upon  continuing  Soviet- 
Chinese  tensions.  At  the  same  time,  the  ap- 
parent American  weakness  since  the  fall  of 
Vietnam  ha§  made  the  Chinese  increasingly 
wary  of  dependence  on  the  United  States,  for 
they  quite  naturally  value  us  only  as  a  reli- 
able counterweight.  We  have  lately  seen  the 
first  tentative  signs  of  a  possible  Chinese 
reconciliation  wiUi  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
irony  is  that  imdue  American  reliance  on  the 
China  connection  reduces  Its  value  to  the 
Chinese  and  so  Increases  the  likelihood  of  its 
weakening. 

EATZNO   INTO    CAPITAL 

The  shifting  of  the  military  balance  and 
the  Implications  of  the  adverse  trends  are 
Increasingly  clear  to  other  nations,  if  not  to 
ourselves.  The  policy  Inferences  should  be 
obvious.  There  should  be  no  further  attri- 
tion of  the  UJ3.  force  structure  and  readi- 
ness posture.  We  should  be  prepared  to  in- 
crease the  real  program  value  of  our  defense 
effort  by  2  or  3  percent  per  year,  and  to  main- 
tain, approximately,  the  share  of  national 
output  going  to  defense.  Ih  the  longer  term, 
policy  should  be  governed  both  by  future 
Soviet  actions  and  by  the  course  of  Slno- 
Sovlet  Relations. 

CurrenUy  the  United  States  operates  on  a 
narrower  and  narrower  military  margin.  With 
the  alteration  In  the  military  balance,  the 
latitude  for  error  has  dwindled.  As  the  United 
States  devotes  less  and  less  to  defense  rela- 
tive to  the  other  superpower,  there  is  in- 
creased need  for  accurate  information  both 
to  assess  the  nature  of  the  military  capabili- 
ties arrayed  against  us  and  to  avoid  the  mis- 
use of  our  own  resources.  It  should  be  obvi- 
ous that  the  value  of  intelligence  has  in- 
creased as  ovir  preponderance  of  power  has 
V  evaporated.  Tet  here  again  we  have   been 


inflicting  damage  on  ourselves.  We  have  had 
reTeUtlons  not  only  of  questionable  activi- 
ties but  also  of  sources  and  methods  of  in- 
telligence collection  that  It  took  a  great 
Investment  of  time  and  cost  to  acquire. 
Again  we  have  improvldently  been  eating  Into 
capital. 

The  ability  to  use  our  resources  wisely,  the 
ability  correctly  to  assess  the  threat,  in  fact, 
the  very  ability  to  monitor  arms-control 
agreements  is  In  process  of  being  compro- 
mised. At  the  very  moment  when  we  need  ac- 
curate Intelligence  vaagR  than  ever,  we  have 
chosen  to  Indulge  In  destructive  orgy — en- 
dangering our  own  assets,  compromising  our 
relationships,  and  weakening  the  entire  in- 
telligence effort.  It  has  caused  delight  and 
derision  among  our  potential  foes,  concern 
among  our  friends,  and  wonderment  on  the 
part  of  all. 

Intelligence  is  our  nation's  first  line  of 
defense.  It  would  seem  imperative  therefore 
that  we  start  now  to  rebuild  a  structurally 
sound  and  operationally  secure  intelligence 
establishment. 

A    PREFfSlENCE    FOR    BLINDERS 

The  basic  facts  regarding  the  current 
status  and  the  comparative  trends  in  Soviet 
and  American  defense  efforts  would  seem  to 
be  plEiln  enough.  Nonetheless,  there  exists  a 
widespread  disposition  to  bury  one's  head  In 
the  sand,  to  believe  In  the  continuing  pre- 
ponderance of  American  power,  to  assume 
that.  Irrespective  of  our  own  actions,  Ameri- 
can military  strength  will  remain  "second  to 
none."  Why  Is  this? 

Undoubtedly,  In  the  existing  political  cli- 
mate, many  people  really  do  not  want  to 
know  the  facts.  Acceptance  that  the  balance 
Is  indeed  tipping  implies  difficult  decisions.  It 
might  require  this  natlpn  to  do  something 
that  many  would  prefer  not  to  do:  to  main- 
tain or  enhance  our  military  posture  rather 
than  reduce  the  defense  burden.  To  review 
the  comparative  statistics  without  blinders 
runs  against'the  grain  of  the  prevailing  com- 
pulsion to  cut  defense  spending  and  to  Ig- 
nore the  Implications. 

Does  the  tipping  of  the  military  balance , 
matter  at  all?  In  the  age  of  detente,  can  we 
not  rely  upon  Soviet  goodwill  and  forbear- 
ance? Such  questions  provide  the  ultimate 
rationalization  for  allowing  the  military  bal- 
ance to  deteriorate  further.  The  answer  re- 
lates once  again  to  the  inescapable  element 
In  the  current  structure  of  world  power.  The 
United  States  remains  the  Indispensable 
counterweight  to  Soviet  military  preponder- 
ance In  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  Without  the 
strength  and  support  of  the  United  States, 
no  combination  of  nations  can  provide  the 
requisite  military  power  to  withstand  Soviet 
political  and  military  pressures.  Even  the  na- 
tions of  Western  Europe  are  but  a  collection 
of  small  and  medium-size  states  that  require 
the  help  of  American  power  to  serve  as  both 
the  backbone  and  the  adhesive  of  the  Alli- 
ance. By  themselves  they  cannot  coimter  the 
full  weight  of  the  Soviet  superpower. 

But  to  sustain  the  margin  lands  of  the 
Eurasian  continent — in  Europe,  the  Middle 
East,  and  Northeast  Asia — the  United  States 
must  be  able  to  operate  over  distances  of 
many  thousands  of  miles  and  close  to  the 
sources  of  Soviet  power.  If  one  views  the 
map  from  the  perspective  of  a  planner  In  the 
Kremlin,  it  will  convey  how  fragile  the  mili- 
tary balance  can  become  on  the  margins  of 
the  Eurasian  continent. 

As  the  military  balance  tips  more  directly 
toward  the  Soviet  Union,  Its  neighbors  will 
Increasingly  recognize  the  Imbalance  of  pow- 
er and  some  will  become  more  willing  to 
acquiesce  in  demands  or  to  offer  concessions. 
Deterrenei!  has  thus  been  weakened.  The 
gradual  disappearance  of  American  strategic 
nuclear  superiority  has  already  reduced  the 
Inhibiting  influence  on  Soviet  policy  those 
forces  provided.  The  unavoidable  corollary. 
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if  an  adeq\iate  deterrent  posture  Is  to  be 
maintained,  is  increased  reliance  on  the 
other,  nonstrategic  components  of  the  force 
structure— the  so-called  general -purpose 
forces,  mainly  conventional. 

Under  the  circumstances,  further  weaken- 
ing of  American  and  allied  general-purpose 
forces  relative  to  those  of  potential  oppon- 
ents Implies  acceptance  of  a  rising  level  of 
risk.  In  addition,  it  also  means  that  we  must 
accept  increasing  reliance  on  the  threat  of 
early  recourse  to  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
event  of  major  conventional  assault.  That  Is 
a  strategy  we  should  seek  to  push  further 
away,  rather  than  to  embrace.  Because  of  Its 
ostensibly  low  cost.  It  U  a  poor  man's  stra- 
tegy, but  It  might  better  be  characterized  as 
a  rash  man's  strategy.  It  would  certainly 
require  courage.  If  not  rashness,  to  employ 
nuclear  weapons  In  response  to  less  than  all- 
out  assault. 

Moreover,  because  there  will  be  doubts  re- 
garding the  wlU  to  use  such  weapons,  such  a 
strategy  could  Invite  the  very  types  of  con- 
frontations that  we  should  seek  to  deter.  A 
potential  opponent  could  reasonably  con- 
clude that  nations  lacking  the  courage  to  tax 
themselves  sufficiently  to  provide  the  con- 
ventional elements  of  an  adequate  deterrent 
post\ire  might  well  lack  the  courage  to  em- 
ploy weapons  Inherently  so  much  riskier  and 
more  destructive. 

A  QUESTION  OF  AMERICAN  WILL 

Yet  beyond  these  basic  issues  of  force 
structure  and  strategy,  of  mUltary  posture 
and  mUitary  risks,  of  the  actions  necessary 
over  the  long  run  to  maintain  deterrence  and 
a  military  balance,  lies  a  question  even  more 
fundamental.  Our  allies  and  dependents 
overseas  recognize  their  reliance  on  the  firm- 
ness of  American  policy — and  the  will  of  the 
American  public  to  continue  to  fulfill  our 
historic  responsibilities.  The  deterioration  of 
the  military  balance  both  draws  upon  and 
contributes  to  the  loss  of  will.  In  that  loss 
of  will — with  all  that  it  reflects  regarding  the 
decline  In  confidence  and  moral  stamina — 
lies  the  not-so-hldden  crisis  of  Western  civil- 
ization. 

Some  years  ago.  In  the  final  words  of 
his  memoirs,  Arthur  Krock  confessed  to  a 
visceral  fear  "that  the  tenure  of  the  United 
States  as  the  first  power  in  the  world  may  be 
one  of  the  briefest  in  history."  I  trust  that 
this  will  not  be  the  case.  But  on  the  basts 
of  the  present  evidence.  It  is  *ot  easy  to 
dismiss  his  apprehension.  } 

In  a  democracy  such  as  the  Unted  States, 
foreign  policy  will  reflect  domestrc  politics. 
Our  Internal  preoccupations  and  our  polit- 
ical divisions  of  recent  years  have  at  least 
suggested  a  growing  infirmity  of  American 
p<rticy.  For  much  of  mankind  the  continua- 
tion of  American  firmness  remains  the  de- 
cisive question.  How  America  responds  to 
Its  imenvlable  historic  destiny  will  determine 
the  shape  of  the  international  community  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Many  have  pondered  the  question  whether 
or  not  a  long  recessional  of  American  power 
will  succeed  the  long  recessional  of  British 
power.  They  quite  rightly  fear  the  con- 
sequences, were  that  indeed  to  be  the  case. 
The  continued  deterioration  of  the  military 
balance  would  ultimately  leave  the  Western 
world  in  a  position  in  which  its  only  serious 
foreign-policy  course  would  be  retreat  or  ap- 
peasement. 

The  bicentennial  year  should  not  coincide 
with  a  further  weakening  of  our  acceptance 
of  our  responslblltles  to  the  external  world 
and  to  ourselves.  If  we  seek  tor  preserve  a 
satisfactory  condition  for  the  United  States 
in  the  world,  if  we  seek  the  survival  of  free- 
dom elsewhere  than  in  North  Amenc&,  If 
Indeed  we  value  what  our  civilization  repre- 
sents, American  strength  remains  indispens- 
able. Without  enduring  American  strength. 
Western  civilization  will  not  survive. 
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GENERAL  REVENUE  SHARING 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Georgia  State  Senate  has  adopted  a 
resolution  urging  Ccaigress  to  renew  the 
general  revenue  sharing  program  and  re- 
enact  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1972. 

On  behalf  of  my  colleague,  Senator 
NuNN,  and  myself,  I  bring  this  resolution 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  and  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Resolution 

Urging  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
reenact  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1972;  and  for  other  purposes 
Whereas,  approximately  two-thirds  of  all 
taxes  collected  In  this  country  are  deposited 
In  the  federal  treasury;  and 

Whereas,  there  must  therefore  exist  some 
mechanism  for  efficiently  and  effectively  re- 
distributing portions  of  the  national  Income 
tax  from  the  federal  government  to  the  state 
and  local  governments;  and 

Whereas,  the  Ninety-Second  Congress  of 
the  United  States  enacted  the  State  and 
Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972  In  the 
spirit  of  federal  government  decentralization 
and  In  response  to  demands  for  fiscal  assist- 
ance by  state  and  local  government  officials; 
and 

Whereas,  this  program  allocates  an  aver- 
age of  $132  million  annualfy  to  the  State  of 
Georgia  and  her  city  and  county  govern- 
ments; and 

Wnereas.  this  program  Is  scheduled  to 
terminate  on  December  31,  1976;  and 

Whereas,  general  revenue  sharing  is  the 
most  economic  means  of  redistributing  the 
federal  Income  tax  In  that  only  two  percent 
of  the  revenue  sharing  funds  are  spent  to 
administer  the  program  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment; and 

Whereas,  general  revenue  sharing  is  the 
most  effective  means  of  redistributing  the 
federal  income  tax  in  that  It  permits  state 
and  local  officials  to  use  the  funds  to  address 
their  most  Important  problems;  and 

Whereas,  city  and  county  officials  In  Geor- 
gia have  overwhelmingly  Indicated  that  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  Is  the  very  best  federal 
assistance  prpgram  ever  enacted  by  Congress 
Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate 
that  this  Body  strongly  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  expediously  reenact  the 
State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of 
1972. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  Is  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  transmit  an  appropriate  copy  of 
this  Resolution  to  each  United  States  Sena- 
tor'and  Representative  from  this  State. 


CHAIRMAN  HAMPTON  SPEAKS  AT 
CIVIL  SERVICE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  93d  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Federal  Civil  Service  Act, 
Robert  E.  Hampton,  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  delivered  the 
principal  address  at  the  commemorative 
event  in  Washington  on  January  16. 

Chairman  Hampton's  remarks  were 
thoughtful  and  thought  provoking,  par- 
ticularly his  views  on  the  future  of  the 
national  merit  system. 

The  annual  awards  ceremony  also 
honored  a  number  of  Individual  employ- 
ees of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
others  for  outstanding  achievements. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  Chair- 
man Hampton's  address  and  also  a  state- 
ment announcing  the  recipients  of  special 
awards. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remakks  op  U.S.  Civu.  Sesvicc  Commission 

Chairman  Robert  E.  Hampton  at  Annual 

Civil   Service  Commission   Awards  Cere- 
mony 

Good  morning  ladles  and  gentlemen,  dis- 
tinguished guests,  and  award  recipients  and 
your  families. 

We  a^e  pleased  that  all  of  you  could  be 
with  us  to  commemorate  the  93rd  anniver- 
sary of  the  signing  of  the  Civil  Service  Act. 
Customarily,  we  invite  a  guest  speaker  to 
this  ceremony  but  since  our  anniversary  co- 
incides with  the  start  of  our  Nation's  bicen- 
tennial celebration.  It  seemed  appropriate  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  share  with  you  some 
of  my  personal  views  about  civil  service,  re- 
view what  occurred  In  the  last  year  and  talk 
about  some  of  the  Issues  which  I  feel  must 
be  faced  In  the  future. 

Last  week  I  was  watching  a  sports  pro- 
gram which  reviewed  the  history  of  the 
Olympics.  It  showed  some  of  the  Gold  Medal 
winners  of  the  past  and  followed  the  devel- 
opment of  the  particular  sport  they  par- 
ticipated in — right  1  personally  participate, 
events  and  winners.  You  might  ask — what 
does  this  have  to  do  with  civil  service?  Well, 
there  was  a  message  that  came  through  loud 
and  clear.  Some  of  the  early  participants, 
who  were  outstanding  enough  in  the  chosen 
skill  in  their  day.  could  not  win  a  Gold  Medal 
today  using  the  same  methods  and  tech- 
niques that  served  them  so  well  at  that 
time  simply  because  there  have  been  so  many 
improvements  In  the  methods  and  tech- 
niques now  used  which  are  so  much  better. 

What  did  this  then  Illustrate  to  me  that 
was  analogous  to  civil  service?  It  Illustrated 
to  me  that  we  can  never  stand  pat  or  be 
satisfied  that  what  we  are  doing  cannot  be 
Improved. 

It  Illustrated  to  me  that  no  one  person, 
group  of  people,  or  organization  has  a  monop- 
oly on  brains  or  Ideas  and.  if  the  civil  service 
system  Is  to  survive  and  Improve  during 
the  next  hundred  years,  we  have  to  seek 
better  methods  and  techniques  and  approach 
these  tasks  with  dedication,  energy,  open- 
mlndedness  and  with  a  willingness  to  address 
the  Issues,  regardless  of  how  painful  or  con- 
troversial they  may  be. 

In  recent  years  we  have  been  doing  this 
but  much  of  the  activity  has  been  within 
the  legal  authority  we  could  exercise  on  our 
own.  and  deliberately  low-key.  In  the  future, 
in  order  to  continue  Improvements  and  re- 
form, we  must  seek  more  outside  help  from 
the  executive  as  well  as  the  legislative,  for 
I  believe  we  have  Just  about  exhausted  the 
administrative  authorities  that  we  have. 

This  will  mean  more  controversy  as  varl- 
yous  points  of  view  are  made  known  In  pub- 
'llc  forums;  It  will  mean  more  hard  work  on 
our  part,  with  limited  resources;  and  It  will 
mean  generating  more  of  what  I  call  con- 
structive tension. 

I  am  proud  of  the  staff  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  and  I  believe  you  have  what 
it  takes  to  bear  the  responsibilities  we  will 
take  upon  ourselves  for  the  future.  It  won't 
be  a  smooth  Journey  but  It  will  be  an  In- 
teresting and  rewarding  one. 

Now  let  me  get  down  to  specifics — 

1975  was  a  very  demanding  and  sometimes 
difficult  year  for  us.  It  was  a  year  In  which 
we  experienced  some  disappointments.  But 
it  was  also  a  year  In  which  there  was  genuine 
progress  In  Improving  Federal  personnel 
management. 

This  occasion  Is  a  proper  one  on  which  to 


recall  some  of  the  major  milestones  of  1975. 
The  list  of  Commissions  achievements  is  an 
Impressive  one. 

You  will  recall  that  In  1975  we  Imple- 
mented a  new  Executive  order  making  signi- 
ficant changes  In  the  thrust  of  the  govern- 
ment's labor-relations  program,  and  that  the 
Labor  Agreement  Information  Retrieval  Sys- 
tem, useful  to  management  and  the  unions, 
became  fully  operational. 

1975  saw  record  numbers  of  Inquiries  (over 
11  million)  and  applicants  for  Federal  em- 
ployment, but  even  vtrlth  limited  resources 
we  managed  to  get  the  Job  done.  We  also 
made  significant  Improvements  In  our  ex- 
amining methods.  Including  the  first  place- 
ments from  the  new  PACE  txamlnatlon  for 
beginning  professional  Jobs. 

One  of  the  real  landmarks  of  the  year  was 
the  Commission  decision,  toward  the  end  of 
the  year,  to  Implement  the  new  factor  eval- 
uation system  for  better  classification  of 
white-collar  Jobs  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
consult  with  agencies  and  unions  on  a  new 
approach  to  getting  union -management  in- 
put into  the  standards  development  process. 

We  also  made  a  number  of  Improvements 
In  executive  and  manager  development  pro- 
grams. Including  the  opening  of  a  fourth 
executive  seminar  center.  A  particularly 
significant  "First"  was  the  Initiation  of  a 
series  of  briefings  of  policy  executives  to 
smooth  their  transition  to  the  public  sector, 
something  that  has  long  been  needed.  These 
briefings.  In  which  I  personally  participate, 
give  these  appointees  a  good  Idea  of  their 
personnel  responsibilities. 

Through  the  Intergovernmental  Personnel 
Act.  we  made  additional  significant  contri- 
butions to  Improvement  of  personnel  man- 
agement of  State  and  local  governments. 

We  Implemented  the  amendments  to  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  and  the  Privacy 
Act,  and  we  Introduced  new  guidelines  for 
evaluating  the  suitability  of  Individuals  for 
Federal  employment. 

We  completed  a  number  of  special  studies 
on  compensation,  which  were  valuable  to  the 
President's  Panel  on  Federal  Compensation 
In  developing  its  recent  report. 

We  gave  effective  leadership  to  a  Govern- 
ment-wide cost-reduction  effort,  continued 
our  efforts  to  improve  Government  produc- 
tivity, and  began  a  long-term  research  and 
demonstration  effort  to  foster  and  evaluate 
fiexitlme  experiments. 

We  made  further  Improvements  In  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Program, 
the  Federal  Women's  Program,  and  the 
Spanish-Speaking  Program. 

We  issued  regulations  for  settling  disputes 
between  health  Insurance  carriers  and  In- 
dividual claimants. 

We  helped  bring  about  limited  relief  on 
pay  compression  at  the  top  levels  of  the 
Federal  service. 

Finally,  we  made  additional  advances  In 
our  drive  to  Insure  the  Integrity  of  the  merit 
system. 

All  of  these  actions  were  over  and  above 
our  regular  work  in  such  areas  as  the  re- 
tirement program,  personnel  Investigations, 
personnel  management  evaluation,  position 
classification  and  standards,  personnel  re- 
search, employee  training,  and  others. 

This  Is  a  record  of  accomplishment  and 
results  that  aU  of  you  can  be  proud  of. 

But  along  with  our  successes  In  1975,  we 
had  some  disappointments.  Among  them  was 
our  inability  to  prosecute  the  cases  against 
Individuals  who  had  been  charged  In  the 
operation  of  Improper  preferential  referral 
systems  In  several  agencies.  We  lost  decisions 
In  several  cases  prlmarUy  because  of  de- 
ficiencies In  the  authorities  we  had  relied  on 
In  making  the  charges,  and  It  became  clear 
that  we  could  not  successfully  prosecute  the 
other  cases.  So  the  charges  were  withdrawn. 

But  If  ovu*  efforts  to  discipline  Individuals 
failed,  our  actions  to  Insure  the  Integrity  of 
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t!he  merit  system  did  not  fall.  We  were  suc- 
cessful In  putting  a  halt  to  political  abuses 
In  the  merit  system  with  the  cooperation 
and  support  of  the  agencies  and  the  top 
leadership  of  the  Executive  branch. 

We  required  corrective  actions  by  the 
agencies.  And  we  took  a  number  of  adminis- 
trative actions  to  change  policies  and  proce- 
dures to  establish  additional  safeguards 
against  possible  future  abuses.  In  other 
words,  we  have  brought  about  significant 
reform.  As  a  result,  I  believe  the  merit  system 
Is  stronger  today  than  at  anytime  In  Its  93- 
year  history. 

At  the  same  time,  we  were  concerned  by 
allegations  that  some  of  our  own  policies, 
practices,  and  {procedures  may  have  made  It 
possible  to  abuse  the  merit  system.  These  are 
serious  allegatlcms,  and  we  have  acted  forth- 
rlgbtly  to  examine  them.  A  special  Merit 
System  Review  Team  has  been  formed  to 
examine  those  issues  through  a  thorough 
inquiry.  Under  the  leadership  of  Milton 
Sharon,  the  review  team  Is  well  Into  their 
task.  They  are  looking  at  staffing  operations 
to  determine  If  deviations  from  merit  proce- 
dures may  have  occurred  within  the  Commis- 
sion, whether  any  such  practicesi,  continue, 
and  whether  any  changes  In  policies,  pro- 
grams, or  practices  are  necessary.  We  antici- 
pate a  full  and  candid  report  to  be  made  m 
the  not  too  distant  future. 

Now  let  me  take  a  few  minutes  to  talk 
about  what  my  sometimes  cloudy  crystal  ball 
forecasts  for  the  year  ahead. 

It  would  be  gratifying  to  be  able  to  pre- 
dict that  1976  will  be  a  great  year  for  the 
Federal  work  force,  but  the  signs  I  read  In- 
dicate otherwise.  I  don't  think  this  assess- 
ment win  come  as  a  great  revelation  to  you. 
I'm  sure  your  antennae  have  been  picking  up 
similar  signals. 

The  fact  Is  that  1976  is  an  election  year 
and  that  the  economy  and  the  size  and  cost 
of  government  clearly  will  be  hot  Issues.  It  Is 
also  clear  that  It  will  be  a  year  for  further 
belt  tightening  throughout  the  Federal 
service. 

In  recent  months  we  have  been  going 
through  the  annual  agony  of  the  budget 
cycle,  leading  to  formulation  of  the  budget 
that  the  President  will  present  to  the  Con- 
gress next  week. 

For  weeks  the  press  has  been  rife  with 
reports  of  dire  implications  for  Federal  work- 
ers. It  Is  unfortunate  that  some  of  the  pre- 
dictions of  budget  decisions  to  achieve  need- 
ed economies  have  been  portrayed  as  an 
Executive  branch  plot  or  attack  against  civil 
servants.  These  Interpretations  are  simply 
not  accurate. 

Some  of  the  predicted  budget  decisions — 
such  as  severe  limits  on  staffs  of  agencies 
and  pay  adjustments — may  well  come.  We 
will  know  lor  sure  In  just  a  few  days. 

But  If  such  decisions  have  been  made  by 
the  President,  they  were  not  made  lightly  or 
without  serious  and  thorough  consideration 
of  hard  fiscal  facts.  Nor  would  they  have 
made  with  any  motivation  of  malice  to  Fed- 
eral workers.  Rather,  they  would  be  the 
product  of  serious  deliberation  and  exam- 
ination of  all  options  In  which  the  public 
interest  must  be  paramount. 

It  Is  not  pQllticlans  who  have  decided  to 
make  Issues  of  the  economy  and  government 
costs,  as  some  observers  have  suggested. 
Rather,  the  public  made  Its  concerns  about 
these  matters  crystal  clear  many  months  ago.  > 
The  taxpayers'  revolt  Is  real,  and  anyone  who 
doubts  It  just  has  the  blinders  on.  Govern-  ' 
ment  Is  on  trial  and  needs  to  demonstrate 
that  every  effort  Is  being  made  to  hold  down 
costs  and  make  the  most  prudent  use  of 
every  tax  doUar. 

When  you  look  at  the  national  budget,  you 
find  that  the  great  bulk  of  It  Is  allocated  to 
so-called  uncontrollable  costs — contractual 
obligations,  interest  on  the  national  debt  and 
trust  funds,  and  relatively  fixed  cost  items. 
Personnel  costs  make  up  the  lion's  share  t3f 


the  remainder.  This  year  payroll  costs  are 
running  close  to  $40  bllUon.  It  Is  obvious 
that  any  effort  to  hold  down  total  costs  of 
government  must  Inclu^  a  close  look  at 
I>ersonnel  costs. 

Having  been  deeply  Involved  In  budget  de- 
liberations, I  have  an  insight  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  tough  choices  facing  President 
Ford.  The  President  has  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  considering  personnel  Issues.  He 
knows  and  understands  them.  I  know  that 
be  does  because  I  have  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  with  him  and  his  advisors  on  such 
Issues.  I  know  he  does  not  make  decisions 
on  these  matters  arbitrarily  or  out  of  hand, 
but  that  he  looks  very  pragmatically  at  what 
Is  possible  to  do  In  the  face  of  economic  real- 
ities. 

The  hard  fact  is  that  our  budgets  will  be 
lean  until  the  economy  produces  revenues 
needed  to  pay  the  Government's  bills  with- 
out great  deficits. 

So  the  budget  news  may  not  be  pleasant 
for  us,  but  we  need  to  view  It  In  Its  total 
economic  context — not  In  the  simplistic 
sense  that  decisions  Impacting  on  Federal 
workers  are  punitive  or  for  political  gain. 

And  whatever  the  budget  decisions  hold 
for  us,  we  need  to  bend  our  Individual  and 
collective  efforts  to  do  the  very  best  we  can 
with  the  resources  we  have. 

The  question  of  personnel  costs,  not  only 
in  the  Federal  Government,  but  in  all  lev- 
els of  the  public  service,  are  going  to  be 
with  us  for  sc»ne  time — ^regardless  of  the  po- 
litical makeup  of  the  Federal,  State,  county, 
and  local  governments.  We  need  to  find  ways 
cooperatively,  vrtth  both  management  and 
union  participation,  to  Increase  our  efficiency 
and  productivity  to  give  the  public  the  best 
service  we  can.  So  much  for  the  economic 
factors  that  will  be  facing  the  civil  service 
In  the  future. 

What  about  labor  relations?  It  Is  apparent 
from  much  that  has  happened  that  employ- 
ees, through  their  unions,  want  a  greater 
voice  m  determining  those  things  that  affect 
the  conditions  of  their  employment:  pay, 
fringe  benefits,  safety  and  health,  tenure,  dis- 
putes resolution,  and  a  general  broadening 
ofythe  scope  of  bargaining.  My  question  Is: 
Can  this  be  Ignored  because  agreement  can- 
not be  reached  on  how  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  public  service  unionism,  or  should 
there  be — through  some  appropriate  forum — 
a  constructive  debate  begun  with  a  view  to 
making  the  civil  service  system  respond  to 
both  the  desires  of  the  public  and  the  em- 
ployees who  serve  them? 

I  am  distressed  that  the  political  environ- 
ment throughout  the  country  Is  such  that 
this  seems  to  be  a  political  potato — too  hot 
to  handle — for  In  my  opinion  we  must  be- 
gin some  process  to  objectively  deal  with  the 
Issue.  A  solid  program  that  gives  due  recog- 
nition to  the  points  of  view  of  all  sides  will 
take  a  few  years  to  evolve.  But  shouldn't 
something  begin? 

As  far  as  the  Federal  service  Is  concerned 
the  recent  changes  In  the  Executive  order,  as 
far  as  I  know  now,  represent  the  limits  of 
whfet  can  be  done  by  executive  action.  We 
learn  more  about  the  problems  as  a  re- 
It  of  those  changes,  but  In  the  very  near 
uture  we  must  face  up  to  the  problem  that 
further  improvements  In  the  sjrstem  can  only 
be  achieved  by  legislation. 
■>»What  about  equal  emplojrment  opportu- 
nity? The  Congress  has  given  us  a  mandate 
but  has  not  provided  us  with  a  remedy.  We 
have  come  a  long  way  In  providing  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  for  minorities  and 
women  and,  thankfully,  peoples'  attitudes 
have  changed  and  many  discriminatory  prac- 
tices have  been  eliminated.  But  In  those  areas 
wh^re  more  remedies  are  needed  than  are 
provided  by  statute,  or  where  statutes  are  In 
conflict  with  one  another.  It  has  been  up  to 
the  judicial  branch  to  step  In  and  correct 
the  problem.  I  believe  It  Is  about  time  for  the 
legislative    and    the    executive    to    examine 


those  aspects  of  our  system  which  create  dif- 
ficulties to  see  If  some  exceptions  could  be 
made  to  remedy  special  problems.  The  day 
of  cutting  and  pasting  Is  about  over  and  we 
must  look  more  reallstlcaUy  at  our  employ- 
ment system  to  assure  that  the  system  Is  re- 
sponding to  human  needs,  rather  than  Its 
own  requirements. 

About  the  Civil  Service  Commission  itself — 
the  Commission  is  continually  being  called 
upon  to  perform  a  variety  of  roles,  some  of 
which  are  unrelated  to  our  basic  mission. 
The  CSC  is  viewed  by  some  as  having  author- 
ities and  responsibilities  it  does  not  have, 
and  It  is  viewed  by  others  as  exercising  au- 
thorities they  do  not  believe  we  do  have. 
There  is  controversy  about  having  both  an 
enforcement  role  and  a  Judicial  role.  Addi- 
tionally, there  is  controversy  about  having 
both  a  personal  advisory  function  as  well  as 
an  enforcement  function. 

The  Commission  is  viewed  by  some  as  not 
having  enough  Independence  and  by  others 
as  having  too  much  Independence.  In  be- 
tween various  assumptions,  too  many  people 
want  us  to  have  roles  and  functions  that  do 
not  faU  into  any  pJu^lcular  mold  but,  from 
my  point  of  .view,  there  needs  to  be  a  com- 
plete reassessment  of  what  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  should  be.  I  would  hope  that  In 
the  near  future  there  would  be  an  effort  to 
examine  all  sides  of  these  issues.  In  the  words 
of  someone  else,  trying  to  be  everything  to 
everybody  is  a  sure  formula  for  failure.  Let's 
try  to  find  the  formula  for  success. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  issues  that  I 
feel  must  be  faced  as  we  move  toward  our 
next  hundred  years,  but  time  does  not  per- 
mit my  going  on.  I  recognize  that  I  have 
planted  some  seeds  for  further  thought  and 
that  many  questions  will  be  raised  as  to  ^hat 
is  the  meaning  behind  what  I  have  said,  Jand 
that  is  really  my  purpose  in  giving  ^is 
speech.  *' 

We  have  met  past  challenges  so  well  that 
I  know  you  will  do  so  in  the  future. 


Recipients  op  Awards  at  Civn.  Service 
Program 

Fifteen  Individual  employees  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  plus  five  groups  of  em- 
ployees, the  president  of  the  New  York  State 
I  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  an  educator 
'from  the  University  of  Maine  were  honored 
January  16  In  ceremonies  commemorating 
the  ninety-third  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  the  Federal  Civil  Service  Act. 

Ceremonies  were  held  In  the  West  Audi- 
torium of  the  Department  of  State,  23d  and 
C  Streets  NW.,  in  Washington. 

CSC  Chairman  Robert  E.  Hampton  made 
the  principal  address,  and  was  Joined  In  the 
presentation  of  awards  by  Commissioner  L. 
J.  Andolsek  and  Executive  Director  Raymond 
Jacobson.  Music  was  furnished  by  the  UjS. 
Navy  Band,  and.  colors  were  posted  by  an  aU- 
servlce  honor  guard. 

Two  CSC  executives  received  the  highest 
honor,  the  Commissioners'  Award  for  Dis- 
tinguished Service. 

Joseph  M.  Robertson.  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Pro- 
grams, was  honored  for  exceptional  leader- 
ship in  developing,  implementing,  and  im- 
proving programs  designed  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  State  and  local  governments. 

Anthony  F.  Ingrassia,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Labor-Management  Relations,  was  cited 
for  distinguished  leadership  and  direction 
of  the  Commission's  labor-management  rela- 
tions program. 

Mrs.  Ersa  Poston.  President  of ^  the  New 
York  State  Civil  Service  Commission,  was 
honored  for  outstanding  leadership  as  Chair, 
woman  of  the  (Presldentlally  appointed) 
Advisory  CouncU  on  Intergovernmental  Per- 
sonnel Policy. 

Irvine  W.  Marsters,  Jr.,  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  I>ubllc  Administration  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine,  was  honored  for  fostering 
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greater  understanding  of  public  administra- 
tion and  Intergovernmental  cooperation. 

Commission  employees  who  received  special 
Individual  citations  of  official  commendation 
and  praise  for  noteworthy  accomplishments 
are: 

Donald  6o?in, /veterans  Federal  Employ- 
ment Representative  In  the  San  Francisco 
region,  for  exceinlonal  skill  and  leadership  in 
employment  of  the  physically  handicapped. 

Ms.  Barbara  Fiss,  Personnel  Management 
Specialist  in  the  Bureau  of  Policies  and 
Standards,  for  initiative,  creativity,  and 
sound  judgment  as  project  manager  for  the 
flexible  working  hours  concept. 

Thomas  V.  Garcia,  Supervisory  Employee 
Development  Specialist  in  the  Bureau  of 
Training,  for  pioneering  efforts  to  provide 
effective  training  for  high-level  employees  in 
managerial  and  staff  positions. 

James  J.  Ludwig,  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Personnel  and  Labor  Relations  Division,  for 
diligent  application  of  his  exceptional  talent 
for  motivating  and  developing  subordinates. 

Ms.  Olga  J.  Mamano,  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Representative  In  the  ^^ew  York 
region,  for  responsive  leadership  IcC'equal 
opportunity,  which  resulted  in  majdr  pro- 
gram Improvements  throughout  the  New 
York  region. 

Ms.  Helene  S.  Markoff,  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Women's  Program,  for  outstanding  per- 
sonal leadershif)  and  skilled  guidance  of  the 
Oovernmentwide  Federal  Women's  Program. 

Francis  J.  McGrory,  Management  Analyst 
in  the  Bureau  of  Manpower  Information  Sys- 
tems, for  quick  and  courageous  action  that 
was  credited  with  saving  a  human  life.  In 
November,  he  swam  out  to  rescue  a  man  float- 
ing face  down  in  the  tidal  basin.  The  man's 
life  was  saved  through  artificial  respiration. 

Ms.  Donna  J.  Moore,  Upward  Mobility  Co- 
ordinator in  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Execu- 
tive Director,  for  outstanding  contributions 
to  the  advancement  of  equal  opportunity 
through  programs  of  upward  mobility  for 
Federal  employees. 

Joseph  E.  Oglesby.  Director  of  Media  Serv- 
ices, Office  of  Public  Affairs,  for  outstanding 
service  in  Informing  the  public  on  the  full 
range  of  Commission  policies  and  programs. 

Ms.  Hedwig  Oswald,  Chief  o"  the  Office 
of  Selective  Placement,  Bureau  of  Recruiting 
and  Exandnlng,  for  significant  contributions 
to  the  effective  employment  of  handicapped 
persons. 

William  J.  Pitochelli,  Occupational  Health 
Representative,  Boston  region,  for  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  the  development  and 
Implementation  of  an  assistance  program  for 
troubled  employees. 

Ms.  Vere  Robinson,  Manager  of  the  Dallas 
area  office,  for  leadership  and  direction  In 
providing  outstanding  service  to  Federal 
agencies  in  the  Dallas  area. 

Barry  Shapiro,  Personnel  Management 
Specialist,  Bureau  of  Policies  and  Standards, 
for  outstanding  conWibutlons  to  the  work  of 
the  President's  Panel  on  Federal  Compen- 
sation. 

Groiip  awards  were  presented  to: 

A  joint  regicvnal  and  central  office  investi- 
gative team,  representing  the  Bureau  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  Evaluation,  the  Bureau 
of  Personnel  Investigations,  the  Office  of  the 
General  Counsel,  and  the  San  Francisco  Re- 
gion, for  outstandirfg  contributions  to  the 
preservation  of  merit  principles  as  partici- 
pants in  the  Commission's  special  investiga- 
tive efforts  of  1973  and  1974.  The  Investiga- 
tive team  and  support  staff  "fully  met  the 
unprecedented  demands  for  professional 
competence  in  fact-finding,  skill  in  analysis, 
application  of  sound  judgment,  and  adminis- 
trative support." 

The  Atlanta  Field  Office  of  the  Federal 
Employee  Appeals  Authority,  for  outstanding 
teamwork  in  reaching  and  issuing  high- 
quality  decisions  in  the  most  productive 
and  cost-effective  manner. 


An  8-man  Computer  Acquisition  Task 
Force,  for  outstanding  work  In  determining 
the  Commission's  current  and  future  data 
processing  needs  and  acquiring  the  necessary 
computer  system  to  meet  those  Aeeds. 

A  Freedom  of  Information  and  Protection 
of  Privacy  Task  Force,  for  outstanding  con- 
tributions in  analyzing  the  full  scope  of  the 
Commission's  Information  and  record-keep- 
ing policies  and  practices  U>  determine  what 
changes  would  be  required  by  FOI  and  pri- 
vacy legislation. 

Th  Personnel  Research  and  Development 
Center.  Bureau  of  Policies  and  Standards,  for 
research  and  development  of  the  college- 
level  PACE  examination,  which  not  only 
identifies  the  best  qualified  persons  for  a  wide 
variety  of  Federal  jobs,  but  does  so  in  a 
manner  that  matches  each  person's  indi- 
vidual pattern  of  abilities  with  the  degree 
to  which  those  abilities  meet  different  job 
requirements,  thus  Insuring  an  accurate 
person-job  match. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HARLEY  DIRKS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
today's  Washington  Post,  there  appears 
an  excellent  article  on  Harley  Dirks,  Staff 
Director  of  the  Senate  Labor-HEW 
Appropriations  Subcommittee.  Although 
the  article  only  briefly  describes  the  ex- 
tensive effort  Harlev  expends  on  behalf  of 
the  Senate,  my  colleagues  are  aware  of 
the  many  hours  he  and  his  assistants, 
Jim  Sourwlne,  Terry  Lierman,  and  Dom 
Ruscio  spend  in  handling  a  most  com- 
prehensive and  difficult  bill  which  bene- 
fits so  many  members  of  our  society. 

Harley  has  been  more  than  helpful  to 
Senator  Metcalf  and  me  in  solving 
various  problems  in  our  State  of  Mon- 
tana, particularly  those  associated  with 
the  mountain  plains  education  and  eco- 
nomic development  program. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  make  known 
my  personal  appreciation  for  the  fine 
work  he  and  his  staff  are  doing  under  the 
guidance  of  the  distinguished  subcom- 
mittee chairman.  Senator  Macntjson. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  in  today's  Washington  Post  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  5,  19761 

At   Wobk   Behind  the   Senate  Scene 

(By  Stephen  Klaidman) 

At  5  each  morning,  while  it's  still  dark, 
and  his  wife  and  children  and  most  of  his 
Potomac  neighbors  are  sleeping,  Harley. 
Dirks  takes  two  or  three  stuffed  briefcases 
into  his  silent  recreation  room  and  begins 
another  day. 

"I  take  home  work  every  night,"  he  said 
from  behind  his  cluttered  desk  in  Suite 
1108  of  the  Everett  McKlnley  Dlrksen  Senate 
Office  Building. 

Dirks  is  chief  clerk  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations subcommittee  on  Labor  and  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare.  He  sees  no  alterna- 
tlve^to  taking  work  home,  working  late  or, 
for  tttatpoatter,  working  almost  all  the  time. 
And  he  thinks  it's  worth  it. 

As  the  Senate's  key  staff  member  In  a 
high-impact  area,  the  48-year-old  Dirks 
plays  a  naajor  role  in  shaping  a  mammoth 
money  bill  ($36  billion  in  fiscal  1976)  affect- 
ing the  fate  of  millions  of  Americans. 

Dirks  doesn't  romanticize  his  role,  but 
neither  does  he  minimize  it.  "I'm  here  to  pro- 
vide the  professional  assistance  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  especially  those  who  are 


here  to  move  this  bUl  through  Congress,"  he 
said. 

"There  is  only  one  satisfaction  just  to 
think  you  might  have  made  a  small  difference 
in  helping  some  people,  especially  the  have- 
nots,  the  old,  the  sick  and  those  who  are 
too  young  to  help  themselves.  I  think  that's 
why  people  are  on  this  committee.  "That's 
why  it's  such  a  pleasure  to  work  for  this 
committee." 

The  satisfaction.  Dirks  admits,  does  uot 
come  without  frustration.  "The  greatest 
frustration  is  the  constant  confrontation 
Congress  has  with  the  administration.  Noth- 
ing Is  ever  conclusive,"  he  said. 

"There  is  confrontation  on  the  budget  and 
confrontation  on  vetoes,  confrontation  on 
impoundments,  both  legal  and  Illegal,  and 
on  the  constant  flow  of  deferrals  and  recls- 
sions. 

"None  of  the  recipients  of  the  funds  know 
what  they're  going  to  get  imtil  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year.  Then  you're  In  the  next  cycle 
again.  I  wish  we  could  do  the  damn  staff  work 
just  once,  but  we  have  to  do  it  over  and  over 
again." 

Before  stepping  onto  the  Senate  treadmill 
12  years  ago.  Dirks  was  in  banking,  farming, 
the  shoe,  clothing  and  liquor  businesses — 
all  at  once — In  Othello,  Wash.,  population 
4.559. 

"I  was  the  owner,  manager,  and  buyer  for 
all  those  businesses,"  Dirks  observed  with  a 
touch  of  pride.  "This  job  is  a  little  bit 
tougher  than  the  other  things  I've  done,  but 
not  a  lot  tougher." 

Dirks  said  he  had  no  regrets,  except  flnan- 
clal,"  about  coming  to  the  capital.  "I  think 
I  could  have  done  better  had  I  stayed  in  the 
state  of  Washington."  His  Senate  salary  is 
$37,800. 

"This  has  been  a  great  experience  for  a  guy 
from  a  small,  rural  town,"  be  continued.  "It's 
a  rare  opportunity,  being  able  to  be  involved 
with  members  of  the  Senate.  Given  the 
choice  I  would  do  it  again." 

Nonetheless,  Dirks  recognizes  the  toll  that 
the  job  has  taken  on  his  personal  life. 

"It  has  an  impact  on  finally  life,"  he  said 
from  behind  mounds  of^  papers,  files  and 
books.  It  doesn't  give  you  as  much  time  with 
your  wife  and  your  kids  as  you'd  like.  I  guess 
that's  the  reason  I  get  up  at  five  in  the  morn- 
ing to  work.  There's  not  much  you  can  do 
for  your' family  at  that  hour. 

"My  kids  are  survivors,"  he  said,  his  eyfes 
turning  sad.  (He  has  six  ranging  in  age  from 
16  to  26.)  "It  was  difficult  when  they  were 
small,  but  they've  survived  12  years  of  their 
father  being  in  the  Senate,"  a  turn  of  phrase 
that  sheds  some  light  on  Dirks'  view  of  bis 
role.  , 

Dirks'  wife  Ruth  has  adopted  a  "If  jo\f 
can't  beat  'em,  join  'em"  attitude.  She  has  a 
full-time  job  as  special  assistant  to  the  di- 
rector of  the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol- 
ism and  Alcohol  Abuse. 

"Not  every  family  can  stand  the  pressures 
of  a  job  like  this,"  Dirks  said,  making  it  clear 
that  his  was  one  that  could. 

When  he  does  take  some  time  off  for  recre- 
ation with  his  wife  and  children,  he  likes 
It  to  be  physical.  All  of  the  Dirks  play  tennis, 
Harley  and  his  wife  go  bicycle  riding  togeth- 
er and  he  like  to  fish  and  hunt  geese  on  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  with  his  sons. 

Dirks'  path  to  Washington  began  with  a 
political  task.  In  1964,  he  ran  the  Lyndon 
Johnson  presidential  campaign  In  half  of 
the  State  of  Washington.  His  performance 
caught  the  eye  of  the  subcommittee's  chair- 
man. Sen.  Warren  G.  Magnuson  D-Wash., 
who  asked  him  to  come  to  Washington  brief- 
ly to  help  put  the  office  in  shape. 

"I  came  for  three  months,  then  five,  then 
five  years  and  now  it's  12,"  Dirks  said. 

Magnuson,  Dirks  said,  relies  on  him  to 
make  sure  that  the  subcommittee's  actions 
reflect  his  Interests  and  his  will.  The  rela- 
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tlonshlp  between  the  two  men  Is  strictl^  pro- 
fessional. They  never  see  each  otbnr  aodally. 
Despite  protestations  -  by  Dirks  and  his 
staff  of  three  that  they  are  "nonpartisan  pro- 
fessl<Hials"  who  do  not  get  involved  In  cam- 
paigns It  U  clear  that  Dirks'  first  loyalty  Is 
to  Magnuson.  "I  vote  In  Washington  state," 
he  said,  "because  I  like  to  vote  for  the  cbalr- 


The  staff  also  works  for  ottier  Democrats 
and  for  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  sub- 
committee. Sen.   Edward  Brooke  ot  Msnna 
chusetts,  but  Magnuson  Is  the  man  to  whom 
Dirks  owes  his  Job. 

In  the  process  of  serving  Magnuson.  Dirks 
must  cope  with  a  host  of  conflicting  pres- 
sures brought  by  lobbyists,  bureaucrats  and 
other  members  of  Congress. 

When  the  nvsldent  sends  his  budget  to 
Congress,  his  proposals  are  considerably  dif- 
ferent from  what  was  sent  to  the  White 
House  by  each  department.  Frequently 
funds  have  been  cut  from  programs  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

The  officials  who  run  those  programs  will 
then  try  to  enlist  Dirks'  aid  In  restoring  the 
deleted  money. 

Dirks  ^  also  sought  out  by  dozens  of 
registered  lobbyists — ^the  so-called  white  hats 
who  work  for  the  poor,  the  sick  and  the 
elderly — who  may  pop  In  for  30  seconds  to 
get  or  give  a  piece  of  Information  or  take 
a  piece  of  Information  or  take  him  out  to 
a  lunch  over  which  they  hope  to  win  his  sup- 
port for  their  cause. 

There  Is  just  so  much  money  to  go  around 
and  Dirks  must  weigh  and  measure  all  de- 
mands for  before  he  makes  a  recommenda- 
tions to  Magnuson  as  to  how  It  should  be 
spent. 

Dirks  has  a  reputation  on  Capitol  HIU  as 
a  doer,  someone  who  understands  the  system 
and  knows  how  to  make  it  work.  But  like 
many  Congressional  staffers  who  owe  their 
jobs  to  the  elected  members,  he  soft-pedals 
any  reference  to  his  own  power  and  influence. 
"A  lot  of  staff  guys  kid  themselves  about 
how  much  power  they  have,"  Dirks  said.  I've 
got  a  lot  of  guys  who  know  who  Harley  Dlrlu 
Is,  but  If  Magnuson  dropped  dead  tomorrow 
there'd  be  a  lot  fewer  of  them. 

"Power  and  mfluen<4  are  two  abused  words 
In  this  town.  Oompetynce  Is  the  key  word." 
Much   of   what   DVks   does   Is   mundane. 
"We're  mechanics,"  he  said. 

The  "we"  took  in  Jim  Sourwlne  and  Terry 
Lierman,  the  two  staff  aids  who  share  his 
back  room,  and  Dom  Ruscio,  another  staff 
professional  who  works  in  the  outer  office. 
Rusclo's  office  mates  are  two  temporary  In- 
terns and  two  secretaries. 

The  phone  rings  Incessantly.  "Harley 
Dirks  speaking,"  he  answers. 

While  he  talks,  he  leans  back  and  swivels 
from  side  to  side  In  his  armchair,  scratches 
his  forehead,  pushes  papers  around,  takes 
his  glasses  off  and  puts  them  back  on  again. 
"That  was  a  friend  of  ours  out  In  the  State 
rfjf  Washington  who  needs  a  little  help  on 
evaluation  of  media  (Instructional  equip- 
ment) programs,"  he  said  to  a  visitor  who 
he  put  the  phone  down.  "I  got  a  g^y  down- 
town who  can  help  and  a  staff  guy  I  think 
can  help,  too." 

Back  to  the  pile  of  papers  on  his  desk. 
Dirks  read  a  series  of  notes  from  HEW  Secre- 
tary David  Matthews  requesting  permission 
*o  reprogram  earmarked  funds.  Dirks  recom- 
mended yes  or  no  and  they  went  to  Magnu- 
son for  his  approval,  signature  and  return  to 
HEW. 

In  the  next  few  minutes  Dirks  had  some 
work  on  "school  behavior  problems"  delivered 
to  majority  whip  Robert  C.  Byrd,  D-W.  Va., 
Interrogated  staff  members  on  various  mat- 
ters: "Does  this  fritter  away  $1.2  mUllon?  Do  ■ 
you  think  the  VA  (Veteran's  Administration)  " 
has  a  handle  on  it?"  and  reviewed  a  computer 
printout  "What  we're  trying  to  do  Is  put  the 
Appropriations  bUl  on  the  computer." 


And  so  It  went.  Phone  calls,  shorthand 
conversations  peppered  with  HUl  Jargon,  set- 
ting up  hearings  and  so  forth. 

At  lunch  Dirks  met  with  some  Callfor- 
nlans  promoting  a  program  .that  tea<dies- 
youngsters  about  handicapped  children.  A 
neighbor  of  Dirks  got  them  together.  Dirks 
will  do  what  he  can  to  help  them  get  some 
federal  money. 

After  Ivmch  Dirks  attended  a  meeting 
with  General  Accounting  Office  investiga- 
tors on  the  Emergency  Food  and  Medical 
Services  Program.  Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  aid 
is  meant  to  go  to  Indians  and  migrants. 
Dirks  was  concerned  that  It  Isn't.  He  was 
pressing  GAO,  the  agency  that  helps  Con- 
gress keep  an  eye  on  the  executive  branch, 
to  get  some  data  on  It.  The  Investigators  said 
they  would  try. 

Dirks  and  his  staff,  like  every  simUar  staff 
in  Congress,  are  now  beginning  a  new  cycle. 

There  will  be  GAO  and  Library  of  Congress 
studies  done  at  Dirk's  request  to  prepare 
Magnuson  and  the  committee  to  rebut  the 
President's  budget  proposals.  "If  they  cut 
out  the  ol^  folks  or  the  kids,"  Dirks  said, 
"we  ralseAa  litUe  heU  about  It." 

Then  there  are  three  to  four  months  ol 
bearings,  which  last  year  produced  10,000 
pages  of  printed  record,  for  which  Dirks  and 
his  staff  must  prepare  the  c(Mnmlttee  mem- 
bers. 

After  the  hearings  comes  the  markup  pro- 
cess, "It  Is  not  unusual  for  50  or  60  sena- 
tors to  come  to  us  prior  to  markup  aaicing 
us  to  consider  an  amendment,"  Dirks  said. 
During  the  mark-up  period  Dirks  meets  with 
Magnuson  almost  dally. 

After  markup,  th^  committee  prepares  a 
report  to  the  Senate,  which  compares  the 
positions  of  the  Senate,  the  House  an(>  the 
administration.  The  r^)ort  "provides  some 
instruction  on  the  use  of  the  funds,"  Dirks 
said. 

Then  comes  the  floor  debate,  a  period  dur- 
ing which  Dirks  is  constantly  at  Magnuson's 
side,  priming  him  with  all  the  information 
he  needs  as  the  bill's  flo<»'  manager. 

And  when  It's  all  over,  so  what? 

"Hypertension,  Tay-Sachs  disease,  sickle 
cell  anemia,  lead-based  paint,  rat  control, 
breast  cancer,  these  are  areas  in  which  this 
committee  has  made  a  difference,"  Dirks 
said. 

"But,"  he  added  thoughtfully,  "I  think 
we  could  do  much  better  In  providing  for  hu- 
man needs."  Dirks  believes  that  not  only 
federal,  state  and  local  government  could 
do  better,  but  that  Individuals  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  could  also  Improve  their  perform- 
ance, t 

"We  need  some  Inspiration  for  that,"  he 
added  with  a  trace  of  sadness  in  his  voice. 
At  the  moment,  he  didn't  see  any  on  the 
horizon. 


GROWING     OPPOSITION     TO     CIA 
CONTACT  WITH  MISSIONARIES 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  15,  I  introduced  S.  2784,  a  bill 
to  prohibit  Federal  intelligence  agency 
involvement  with  members  of  the  clergy, 
religious  orders,  or  missionaries  abroad. 
The  legislation  was  conceived  to  correct 
a  problem  first  iden^ed  in  press  reports 
last  summer,  and  tho^ confirmed  in  cor- 
respondence to  me  froln  former  CIA  Di- 
rector William/Jolby  and  Counsel  to  the 
President  Phillip  Buchen.  I  had  asked 
Mr.  Colby,  and  then  the  President,  to 
take  action  on  their  own  initiative  to  ter- 
minate CIA  contact  with  missionaries. 
Both  declined  to  do  so,  citing  the  valuable 
contributions  missi<kiaries  have  often 
made  to  the  intelligence  mission. 

In  defending  the  practice  of  his  letter 


to  me  of  September  13.  1975.  Mr.  Colby 
claimed  that' the  clergy  can  "play  a  sig- 
nificant role"  in  the  UJS.  intelligence 
mission  "with  no  reflection  upon  their 
integrity  or  their  mission."  I  simply  do 
not  think  Iiir  Colby  is  accurate  in  that 
assessment.  Moreimportantly,  neither  do 
a  number  of  major  church  organizations 
and  church  ofBcials. 

Since  introducing  my  legislation  I 
have  received  scores  of  letters  from  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  rebutting 
Mr.  Colby's  contention,  deploring  the 
practice  of  CIA/missionary  involvonent, 
and  urging  passage  of  my  bill.  Notable 
among  these  expressions  of  support  are 
letters  from  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  the  United  Methodist  Church, 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
United  Church  of  Christ,  the  MaryknoU 
Fathers,  and  the  Church  of  the  Nazarene. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  let- 
ters be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  CouNcn.  or  trk 
/  Chxtrches  of  Chust, 

New  York,  N.Y.,  Janiuxry  6. 1976. 
Senator  IiAark  O.  Hattiku), 
Senate  Office  Bvilding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Senator  Batwtelb:  W;  are  indebted 
to  you  for  the  Information  you  have  sectired 
regarding  the  exploitation  of  American  mis- 
sionaries by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
On  December  19  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  took  an 
action  supporting  your  amendment  to  ter- 
minate such  Intelligence  gathering  from  mis- 
sionaries. I  enclose  a  c<^y  of  taat  action, 
which  I  trust  will  be  of  Interest  toytou  In  Ite 
various  parts.  \        y 

On  December  22,  1975.  Dr.  David  Stbwe  of 
the  United  Church  of  Christ  and  I  were  on 
the  Today  show.  Interviewed  by  Jim  Hartz.  on 
this  Issue  and  there  we  also  called  for  support 
of  your  amendment. 

If  there  Is  anything  further  we  can  do 
In  this  direction  we  certainly  want  to  do  It. 
We  are  In  contact  with  heads  of  boards  a^d 
agencies  of  National  Coimcll  of  ChurchM^ 
member  denominations  and  find  strong  sup- 
port. Some  of  these  organizittlons  ha  (re  writ- 
ten to  their  mlsslonarli^  across  the  world 
urging  ttiem  not  to  provide  intelligence  iny 
formation  to  the  CIA  or  other  Intelllg 
gathering  boards.  I  have  been  In  touja  with 
the  National  Association  of  E^vanra)fcals  and 
with  the  Interdenominational  Jnrelgn  Mis- 
sion Association  and  though  on  many  issues 
those  two  bodies  often  dlsani^  with  positions 
taken  by  the  National  Coiincll  of  Churches 
on  this  CIA  question  we /find  ourselves  In 
full  agreement. 

If  there  should  be  an  opportunity  for  Con- 
gressional testimony  on  tlis  amendment  we 
would  be  most  grateful  tc  know  of  it  and  I 
am  certain  that  we  would  be  ready  to  testify 
In  strong  support  of  the  amendment. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  leadership 
you  have  taken  In  this  cri:  clal  matter. 
Cordially  yours, 

Eugene  L.  Stockvitell. 
Associate  Qenerai  Secretary. 


Stateicknt  On  Central  Intelucence 
Agency  Contacts  /WrrH  Amkeican  Mis- 
sionaries AND  Foreign  Clergt 

High  XJS.  government  sotirces  have  re- 
cently conflrmeff  and  defended  extensive 
contacts  between  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  (CJ.aL)  and  American  missionaries 
and  foreign  clergy  abroad.  In  letter  released 
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December  12.  1975  by  Senator  Mark  Hat- 
field tbe  following  statements  are  made: 

By  Philip  W.  Buchen,  President  Ford's 
White  House  counsel    (November  5,  1975) : 

"The  President  does  not  feel  It  would  be 
wise  at  present  to  prohibit  the  C.I~A.  from 
having  any  connection  with  the  clergy.  .  .  . 
Clergymen  throughout  the  world  are  often 
valuable  sources  of  Intelligence  and  many 
clergynjen.  motivated  solely  by  patriotism, 
voluntarily  and  willingly  aid  the  government 
In  providing  Information  of  Intelligence 
value." 

By  WlUlam  E.  Colby,  Director  of  the 
C.I-A.   (September  23,  1975)  : 

"In  many  countries  of  the  world  repre- 
sentatives of  the  clergy,  foreign  and  local, 
play  a  significant  role  and  can  be  of  assist- 
ance to  the  United  States  through  the 
C.I.A.  with  no  raflectlon  upon  their  In- 
tegrity or  their  mission." 

The -Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  In  the  U.S-A. 
believes  such  C.I.A.  and  other  U.S.  govern- 
ment agency  intelligence  gathering  from 
American  missionaries  and  foreign  clergy 
should  stop  immediately  because,  ^mong 
other  reasons : 

a.  T7.S.  govemmeift  Intelligence  gathering 
Is  carried  out  in  support  of  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy objectives  whereas  American  mission- 
aries and  foreign  clergy  are  not,  and  should 
not  be.  used  for  U.S.  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives. 

b.  Recent  pubic  revelations  about  covert 
and  lUegal  activities  of  the  CJ,A.,  which 
have  been  widely  reported  and  criticized 
around  the  world,  render  any  contacts  be- 
tween the  C.I.A.  and  missionaries  and  for- 
eign clergy  suspect,  and  tend  to  taint  the 
activities  of  the  missionaries  and  clergy,  and 
Jeopardize  their  work  carried  out  In  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ.  ; 

c.  Trust  and  confidence  are  central  to  any 
mission  relationship.  Church  bodies  over- 
seas have  the  right  to  expect  that  the  re- 
lationships of  U.S.  religious  personnel  to 
those  churches  will  be  solely  at  the  service 
of  a  common  Christian  mission  and  will  not 
be  used  In  any  way  for  intelligence  gather- 
ing pi^rposes  of  any  government.  Though  we 
are  not  aware  of  many  instances  in  which 
American  missionaries  have  provided  intelli- 
gence Information  to  US.  government 
agencies,  we  believe  that  any  such  instances 
undermine  the  trust  and  confidence  that 
should  be  maintained  with  church  bodies 
overseas. 

Therefore,  the  ESiecutive  Committee  of  the 
National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
lntheU.S.A.: 

1.  Protests  any  and  all  C.I.A.  and  other 
U.S.  government  agency  intelligence  gather- 
ing from  American  missionaries  and  foreign 
clergy  for  any  purpose  whatsoever. 

2.  Recommends  to  NCCCUSA  member  de- 
nominations, and  especially  their  boards  and 
agencies  which  send  America  personnel 
abroad,  that  clear  policies  be  defined  re- 
pudiating any  contracts  between  the  C.I.A. 
and  American  missionaries  and  foreign 
clergy,  and  that  directives  be  given  to  Ameri- 
can personnel  in  their  employ  to  avoid  all 
such  contacts  which  may  contribute  to  C.I.A. 
and    other    U.S.    government    agency    Intel - 

^  ligence  gathering. 

3.  Supports  the  current  efforts  of  Senators 
Mark  Hatfield  and  Mike  Mansfield,  and  other 
members  of  Congress,  to  enact  legislation 
which  will  prohibit  the  C.I.A.  and  other  UB. 
government  intelligence  agencies  from  seek- 
ing intelligence  information  from  Amerlcaii 
missionaries  and  clergy,  and  from  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  such  purposes.  Spe- 
cifically, the  Executive  Committee  supports 
Senate  bill  8.  2784  Introduced  on  Decem- 
ber 16,  1975  by  Senator  Mark  Hatfield. 

4.  Directs  all  staff  of  the  National  Coiincll 
of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S-A.  to  re- 
frain Trom  all  contacts  with  C.I.A.  or  other 
U,S.  government  Intelligence  agency  repre- 


sentatives which  might  provide  any  intel- 
ligence Information  to  those  agencies. 

We  call  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  direct  all  U.S.  intelligence  gather- 
ing agencies  to  cease  immediately  from  using 
American  missionaries  and  foreljgn  clergy  as 
intelligence  information  sources. 

It  is  fiirtber  recommended  that  this  State- 
ment be  communicated  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Director  of  the 
C.I.A.,  to  all  members  of  Congress,  to  the 
press,  and  to  all  NCCCUSA  member  denomi- 
nations and  their  appropriate  boards  and 
agencies,  so  that  In  both  public  and  church 
forums  action  may  be  taken  immediately  to 
repudiate  and  terminate  any  further  Intel- 
ligence gathering  contacts  between  the 
C.I.A.  and  American  missionaries  or  foreign 
clergy. 

Policy  Basis:  The  National  Council  of 
Churches  views  its  task  in  Christian  life  and 
work.  May  16,  1951.  9.1-«:  "(Missionaries) 
are  not  agents  of  American  power  on  the 
level  of  military  or  economic  conflicts.  They 
are  agents  of  Ood  through  the  churches." 

December  19,  1975. 

BOASD  OF  OLOBAL  MINISTBIZS, 

The  UwrrrD  Methodist  Chtthch, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  December  31, 1975. 
Hon.  Mahk  O.  Hattizlo, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAX  Senator  HATnET.o:  Recent  letters 
from  Mr.  William  E.  Colby.  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and  Mr.  Philip 
W.  Buchen,  the  White  House  counsel,  to 
Senator  Mark  Hatfield  Indicate  use  of  mis- 
sionaries and  overseas  church  personnel  by 
the  C.I~A.  tar  intelligence  gathering,  and 
apparent  support  of  this  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  These  declarations  came 
at  a  time  when  we  are  appalled  by  recent 
revelations  about  the  role  of  the  C.I.A. 

As  officers  of  the  Board  of  Global  Ministries 
of  The  United  Methodist  Church  we  would 
make  clear  that  missionaries  of  The  United 
Methodist  Church  are  servants  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  under  the  separation  of  church 
and  state  are  not  agents  of  any  government; 
repudiate  the  use  by  the  C.I.A.  of  mission- 
aries and  church  personnel  of  other  countries 
In  Its  intelligence  gathering;  and  declare  It 
Inconsistent  with  our  understanding  of  the 
universal  church  of  Christ  that  the  Board  of 
Global  Ministries  should  maintain  mission- 
ary personnel  known  to  us  to  be  Intentionally 
en);aged  In  the  intelligence  gathering  activi- 
ties of  the  C.I.A. 

Consequently,  we  express  our  support  of 
Senator  Mark  Hatfield,  Senator  Mike  Mans- 
field and  other  members  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  who  are  concerned  about  this  issue 
and  trying  to  enact  legislation  which  would 
prohibit  solicitation  of  the  assistance  of 
American  missionaries  and  foreign  clergy, 
and  appropriation  of  funds  for  this  purpose. 
(Such  as  Senate  Bill  Number  2784).  And  we 
will  seek  to  Inform  our  United  Methodist 
people  about  these  actions  of  the  ClJi.  so 
that  they,  if  so  convinced,  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  Influence  their  representatives  In 
Washington  to  produce  the  kind  of  legisla- 
tion that  is  necessary  to  separate  the  Intelli- 
gence gathering  {^>paratus  of  the  C.I.A.  from 
church-related  personnel. 

Bishop    L.    SCOTT    ALU3f, 

President,  World  Division, 
Board  of  Global  Ministries. 
Bishop  Paul  A.  Washbitrn, 
President,  Board  of  Global  Ministries. 
Tracit  K.  Jones.  Jr., 

General  Secretary. 

The  United  Presbytekian  Chttrch, 

New  York.  N.Y.,  January  21,  1976. 
Hon.   Mark   O.  Hatfield, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  I  am  writing  in 
support  of   your   amendment   to   the   Gen- 


eral Intelligence  Agency  Act  of  1949,  which 
in  part  states  that  ".  .  .  no  funds  appropri- 
ate to,  or  otherwise  made  available  to  any 
member  of  the  clergy  or  to  any  employee 
or  affiliate  of  a  religious  organization,  asso- 
ciation, or  society  for  intelligence  gathering 
or  for  any  other  participation  in  Agency 
operations  .  .  ."  and  further  that  "...  no 
person  shall  solicit  or  accept  the  services  of 
any  member  of  the  clergy  or  any  employee'of 
affiliate  of  a  religious  organization,  associa- 
tion, or  society  to  gather  intelligence  for  the 
Agency  or  to  participate  in  any  Agency  op- 
eration." 

The  United  Presbyterian  Chvirch  presently 
has  approximately  450  overseas  jsersonnel 
serving  in  forty  countries  in  close  collabora- 
tion with  the  many  related  Christian 
chwches  and  agencies  located  in  these  coun- 
tries. We  encourage  our  personnel  to  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  society,  culture, 
trends  and  developments  within  their  area 
of  service.  Such  knowledge  and  background 
is  vital  to  their  work  and  to  the  establish- 
ment of  meaningful  and  amiable  relation- 
ships within  nations  and  societies  where 
they  ar«'  not  citizens.  It  Ms  quite  alien  and 
contrary  to  the  spirit  and  intention  of  such 
religious  service  to  participate  In  any  in- 
telligence gathering  operations. 

Your  amendment  seeks  to  remove  the  legal 
possibility  of  such  occurrences,  and  we  wel- 
come its  Introduction  as  a  step  toward  pre- 
serving the  Integrity  of  religious  organiza- 
tions and  their  personnel  as  well  as  prevent- 
ing the  exploitation  of  knowledge  acquired 
for  religious  eleemosynary  purpKsses. 
.  It  would  be  our  further  hope  that  hearings 
may  be  scheduled  on  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion at  the  earliest  date  possible. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.  Oscar  McClottd, 

General  Director. 


United  Church  Board 
FOR  World  Ministries, 

January  2,  1976. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  I  want  to  thank 
fu  very  heartily  for  your  excellent  statement 
the  Senate  on  December   15,   1975,  con- 
I'nlng  federal  intelligence  agency  Involve- 
snt  with  the  clergy.  This  is  a  very  clear 
id   helpful   statement,   and   the   materials 
«rhlch  you  cited   in  support  provide  much 
useful  background  on  the  subject. 

On  behalf  of  the  United  Church  Board  for 
'World  Ministries  I  would  strongly  commend 
your  introduction  of  the  bill  S2784  to  pro- 
hibit such  Involvement.  We  have  given  this 
matter  considerable  publiclty*Wlth  our  con- 
stituency and  intend  to  give  it  more.  I  am 
sure  you  will  find  very  strong  support 
throughout  the  United  Church  of  Christ 
and  its  friends  for  this  excellent  piece  of 
legislation. 

Would  It  be  possible  for  your  office  to  sup- 
ply me  with  some  additional  copies  of  the 
reprint  from  the  Congressional  Record  which 
you  sent  me  on  December  16.  regarding  this 
subject?  We  could  make  good  use  of  these 
In  any  quantity,  from  a  half  dozen  od^  to 
the  limit  that  yoi^  would  be  able  to  setti. 
Faithfully, 

David  M.  Stowx. 

Maryknoll  Fathers, 
Maryknoll,  N.Y.,  January  2,  1976. 
Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  December  16th,  and  the  mate- 
rial from  the  December  15th  Cong^ssional 
Record,  with  the  text  of  your  S.  2784. 

We  think  this  bill  prohibiting  Federal  In- 
telligence Agency  involvement  with  the  clergy 
Is  very  much  needed,  endOTse  It,  and  are 
anxious   to  do  anything  we  can  to  get  it 
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enacted  into  law.  We  concur  also  with  Sen- 
atorMansfield's  comments  In  the  Senate  on 
DlNptnber  15th  that  the  bill  should  include 
all  Federal  intelligence  operations,  and  not 
Just  the  CIA,  the  NSA  and  the  DIA.  We  com- 
mend you  for  your  fine  work  on  behalf  of 
the  Integrity  and  credibility  of  missionaries 
overseas. 

I  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  October  1074 
statement  by  representatives  of  15  Protestant 
and  Catholic  mission  organizations  disasso- 
ciating ourselves  from  the  CIA's  covert  Inter- 
ventions in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  coun- 
tries. Have  six  years  of  Government  work  In 
my  own  background  before  I  studied  for  the 
priesthood  (two  years  In  the  U.S.  Army  and 
four  years  as  an  International  Relations  Offi- 
cer in  the  Labor  Department's  Bureau  of  In- 
ternational Labor  Affairs).  This  experience, 
plus  nve  years  of  missionary  service  In  Peru, 
and  administrative  work  for  Maryknoll  here 
in  the  U.S.,  make  me  very  sensitive  to  the 
dangers  for  all  concerned  In  missionaries  be- 
ing Involved  or  associated  In  any  way  with 
Government  Intelligence  activity  overseas  or 
In  the  U.S.  Would  be  glad  to  testify  In  favor 
of  your  legislation  If  there  are  Congressional 
hearings. 

Sincerely  jrours. 
Rev.  William  J.  McInth^,  MM., 

Secretary  General. 


e  are  O 
Inth^, 


Church  of  the  Nazarcne      ■>. 
International  Headquarters,' 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  January  19, 1976. 
Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield  :  In  a  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  General  Superintendents 
of  the  Church  of  the  Nazarene  held  on  Jan- 
uary 16,  1976,  at  International  Headquarters, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  full  endorsement  has 
been  voted  to  the  bill  you  have  Introduced 
In  Congress  to  prohibit  the  solicitation  and 
use  of  missionaries  and  members  of  the 
clergy  in  Intelligence  operations  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency. 

We  regret  that  the  names  of  two  mission- 
aries of  the  Church  of  the  Nazarene  who  are 
still  detained  In  Mozambique  have  been  un- 
justly' identified  with  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  activities. 

At  the  present  time  the  Church  of  the 
Nazarene  maintains  535  missionaries  who  are 
ministering  In  50  countries  of  the  world.  The 
missionary  policy  of  the  church  makes  It 
necessary  for  missionaries  to  refrain  from 
any  political  Involvement  In  the  countries  In 
which  they  work. 

Since  tl|e  mission  of  the  Church  of  the 
Nazarene  is  to  share  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  to  minister  to  human  need 
throughout  the  world,  we  welcome  your  ef- 
forts to  present  legislation  which  will  help  to 
clarify  the  purpose  of  Christian  witness  and 
service. 

Yours  truly. 

George  Coxtlteb 
(For  the  Board  of  General  Superinten- 
dents) . 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  There  are  other  let- 
ters of  support,  Mr.  President,  from 
other  concerned  individuals  and  orga- 
nizations, and  I  intend-  to  bring  these 
letters  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
from  time  to  time.  Many  of  these  letters 
are  from  people  in  the  field,  who  know 
from  personal  experience  the  effect  of 
CIA  involvement  upon  the  integrity  of 
their  mission. 

There  is  another  problem,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  needs  some  clarification.  In 
his  letter  of  November  5,  Mr.  Buchen 
said  on  behalf  of  the  President  that — 

Clergymen  throughout  the  world  are  often 
valuable  sources  of  Intelligence  and  many 


clergymen  .  .  .  aid  the  government  by  pro- 
Tldlng  Information  of  Intelligence  value. 

I  onphasize  the  words  "often"  and 
"many  clergymen."  Yet  in  a  January  16 
letter  to  ofBcials  at  the  National  Council 
•of  Churches,  Mr.  Colby  stated  that  CIA 
has  "very  few"  contacts  with  American 
missionaries  abroad,  and  that  "contacts 
With  foreign  clergy  are  also  very 
limited." 

This  inconsistency  needs  to  be  cleared 
up.  I  have  written  CIA  Dii-ector  George 
Bush  to  get  his  opinion,  and  hope  to  be 
hearing  from  him  soon. 

Mr.  President,  this  particular  problem 
is  just  one  that  needs  to  be  discussed  in 
hearings  on  this  legislation.  I  would  be 
interested  especially  in  hearing  more 
from  the  administration  on  why  these 
contacts  are  so  important,  and  why,  given 
the  overwhelming  opposition  to  them  in 
the  religious  community,  they  should 
not  be  discontinued.  I  hope  we  can  have 
hearings  on  my  bill  in  the  very  near 
future. 

In  conclusion,  I  call  attention  to  a  re- 
cent New  York  Times  article  that  is  per- 
tinent to  this  discussion,  and  an  article 
from  the  Portland  Oregonian  on  my  leg- 
islation, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  29,  19761 
Churches,  Angered  by  Disclosures,  Seek  To 

Bar  Further  CIA  Use  of  Missionaries  in 

Intelligence  Work 

(By  Kenneth  A.  Brlggs) 

American  churches  and  mission  boards,  re- 
acting Indignantly  to  admissions  last  fall  by 
the  White  House  and  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  that  overseas  missionaries  have  been 
regularly  used  in  information  gathering,  are 
mounting  a  drive  to  stop  such  practices 
through  governmental  action  and  improved 
internal  safeguards. 

In  separate  letters  to  Senator  Mark  O.  Hat- 
field, Republican  of  Oregon,  who  Is  sponsor- 
ing legislation  to  prohibit  all  Involvement  be- 
tween religious  workers  and  intelligence  op- 
erations, the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence, 
William  E.  Colby,  on  Sept.  23,  and  Philip  W. 
Buchen,  White  House  Counsel,  on  Nov.  5, 
concluded  that  the  iises  of  missionaries  had 
been  standard  procedure.  Both  letters  con- 
tended that  such  cooperation  violated  nei- 
ther the  law  nor  the  integrity  of  the  mission- 
aries. 

After  public  disclosure  of  the  letters  on 
Dec.  12,  church  officials,  already  disturbed  by 
eairlier  reports  of  widespread  covert  contacts 
between  government  agents  and  religious 
workers,  began  to  assess  the  meaning  of  what 
was  now  shown  to  have  been  official  policy, 
disclosures  have  touched  off  expres- 
sl^lls  of  shock  and  outrage  from  some  of  the 
ttlon's  largest  churches.  There  have  been 
iemands  for  an  immediate  cessation  of  all 
Intelligence  work  among  missionaries  and 
)r  changes  In  Government  standards. 

;liglous  groups  ranging  from  evangeli- 
cals to  main-line  denominations  have  pro- 
tested, both  about  the  condoning  of  such 
behavior  and  as  a  reaffirmation  of  the  belief 
that  the  missionary's  role  is  to  serve  God 
rather  than  nation. 

concerns  op  churches 
Among  the  chief  concerns  of  the  churches 
are  the  safety  of  missionaries,  who  more  than 
ever  may  be  suspected  of  C.I  .A.  connections, 
the  sanctity  of  the  separation  of  church  and 
state  and  the  morality  of  using  persons  as 
unwitting  accomplices. 


Open  cooperation  between  Intelligence  op- 
eratives and  missionaries  has  been  uncov- 
ered, but  knowledgeable  observers  agree  that 
such  cases  are  rare  exceptions.  They  say  that 
most  missionaries  have  resisted  such  working 
arrangements. 

Piuilier,  John  Mfu-ks,  a  former  State  De- 
partment Intelligence  analyst  Whose  book, 
"The  CI.A.  and  the  Cult  of  Intelligence." 
helped  expose  such  missionary  Involvement, 
contends  that  it  has  become  "tougher  be- 
cause missionaries  tend  to  have  a  ^greater 
socisd  conscience  and  are  not  the  kind  of  peo- 
ple who  can  be  easily  approached." 

There  are  currently  35,000  Protestants  and 
7,200  Roman  Catholics  serving  abroad  in  a 
variety  of  missionary  capacities  ranging  from 
preaching  to  poultry  farming.  Together  they 
constitute  what  one  Latin -American  church 
authority,  Gary  MacEoin,  calls  "the  most  im- 
portant United  States  presence  around  the 
world,"  privy  to  grass-roots  knowledge  of  a 
vast  assortment  of  cultures  and  people. 

Often  they  have  worked  for  years  to  win 
the  trust  of  local  people.  The  recent  disclo- 
sures could  Jeopardize  their  credibility  and. 
In  some  cases,  such  as  that  of  three  mission- 
aries currently  held  by  Mozambique  on 
charges  of  having  CJ.A.  ties,  their  Uves. 

COLBY     discounts     CONTACTS 

Mr.  C<dby, .  first  in  his  letter  to  Senator 
Hatfield,  then  in  a  Jan.  16  letter  to  the  lead- 
ership of  the  National  Coiincll  of  Churches 
asserted  that  there  was  no  need  for  a  change 
In  the  C  J.A.  standards. 

Rebutting  the  charge  by  the  national  coun- 
cil's executive  committee  th^t  there  had  been 
"extensive  contact"  between  his  organlza 
tlon  and  religious  personnel,  Mr.  Colby 
"In  fact,  C.I.A.  has  very  few  such  contacts.'^ 

He  added  that  "such  relationships  are  p 
ly  voluntary  and  In  no  way  reflect  upon  the 
integrity  or  the  mission  of  the  clergy  in- 
volved." 

Mr.  Buchen's  No.  5  letter  to  Senator  Hat- 
field said,  by  contrast,  that  "many  clergy- 
men" had  been  engaged  In  Intelligence  w<»'k 
and  that  "the  President  does  not  feel  it 
would  be  wise  at  present  to  prohibit  the 
C.I.A.  from  having  any  connection  with  the 
clergy." 

Dr.  Eugene  Stockwell,  head  of  the  Division 
of  Overseas  Ministries  for  the  national  coun- 
cil, noted  the  apparent  discrepancy  between 
the  Buchen  and  Colby  letters  and  added,  "In 
any  case,  often  or  seldom,  we  want  it  entirely 
stopped." 

Another  letter  from  rar.  Buchen,  this  one 
to  the  United  Church  of  Christ,  one  of  the 
most  aggressive  of  the  protesting  churches, 
suggests  greater  eexlbllity  at  the  White 
House.  After  assuring  the  Rev.  Dr.  David 
Stowe,  head  of  the  denomination's  world  min- 
istries, that  Mr.  Ford  fully  supports  the  sep- 
aration of  church  and  state,  Mr.  Buchen 
wrote  that  "full  consideration  will  be  given  to 
the  Important  question  of  whether  any  regu- 
lations are  needed  to  guide  the  CJ.A.  in  its 
future  relations  with  clergymen  and  mission- 
aries." 

Several  church  officials  prefer  an  Execu- 
tive order  from  Mr.  Ford  to  the  more  tedious 
process  of  enacting  legislation.  Others  op- 
pose the  Hatfield  bill  on  the  ground  that 
forbidding  all  contact  between  chiirch  peo- 
ple and  intelligence  agents  might  infringe 
on  the  right  of  any  oltlzens  to  enter  into 
voluntary  associations. 

SERVANTS    OF  JESUS    CHRIST 

While  some  churches  believe  accounts  of 
attempts  to  use  missionaries  have  caused  un- 
necessary alarm,  other  bodies  are  preparing 
to  take  severe  measures  against  any  indi- 
vidual known  to  be  providing  Intelligence  ' 
information.  ^      f 

Among  them  is  the  Board  of  Global  Min- 
istries   of    the    United    Methodist    Church, 
^whlch  declared  on  Dec.  18  that  It  would  be 
"tQConslstent"  to  retain  personnel  known  to 
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be   "intenii^jlly   engiged"   In   Intelligence 
work.  ' 

"MlaBlona»Ktf '  of  the  United  Methodist 
Church  are  servants  ol  Jesxis  Christ,  and  un- 
der the^  separation  of  church  and  state  are 
not  agents  of  any  government,"  the  board's 
statement  said. 

In  the  absence  of  a  change  In  Federal  law^ 
or  policy,  and  In  the  growing  conviction  that  \ 
an  effective  solution  must  Include  stiff  self- 
regulation  by  churches,  mission  boards  are 
weighing  adoption  of  codes  of  ethics  and  In- 
tensified instruction  to  missionaries  on  how 
to  avoid  potential  entanglements. 

The  Rev.  Bryan  Hehir,  associate  secre- 
tary for  Justice  and  peace  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  has  called 
upon  Roman  Catholic  missionary  orders  to 
draw  up  their  own  sets  of  "self-denying 
ordinances"  that  would  preclude  intelligence 
▼ork. 

A  more  immediate  need,  many  church  ofll- 
.lals  say,  is  to  protect  the  Interests  of  mis- 
sionaries exposed  to  possible  dangers  because 
of  the  disclosure  of  C.I.A.  links. 

MISSIONARCES    "T7N0KR    A    CLOtTD" 

"The  whole  missionary  movement  has  been 
put  under  a  cloud,"  says  Dr.  Stowe.  "We  have 
to  make  a  total  disclaimer,  hot  because  In 
every  instance  the  contacts  were  wrong  but 
because  It's  Just  bad  for  the  missionary  en- 
terprise to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
CJ.A." 

Mr.  Marks  believes  that  a  massive  appeal 
from  churches  would  greatly  e^l^ncA-the 
possibility  of  a  change  In  Federal  poITein 

Support  for  a  policy  revision  has  come 
from  such  diverse  bodies  as  the  evangelically 
based  World  Vision  International,  which  has 
accepted  funds  from  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development,  Southern  Baptists, 
the  Church  of  the  Nazarene,  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  In  the  U.S.,  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  the  United  Church  of 
Christ  and  the  United  Methodist  Church. 

liliough  church  officials  generally  agree 
that  the  scale  of  efforts  by  the  CJA.  to  In- 
volve missionaries  has  declined  In  recent 
years,  for  a  variety  of  factors,  they  also  say 
that  the  possibility  of  C.I.A.  overtures  con- 
tinues to  keep  them  on  the  alert. 

Three  weeks  ago,  for  example,  the  Rev. 
Donald  Maclnnls.  director  of  the  Midwest 
China  Study  Resource  Center  in  St.  Paul,  who 
Is  a  former  Methodist  missionary  to  China, 
received  a  phone  call  from  a  man  describing 
himself  as  an  employee  of  the  CJ.A. 

"He  said  he'd  learned  about  our  center," 
said  Mr.  Maclnnls,  who  described  It  as  a 
project  sponsored  by  15  educational  and 
rellglovis  Institutions,  "and  he  thought  It 
would  be  a  good  Idea  to  find  out  what  we 
do.  He  said  it  might  be  to  our  mutual  advan- 
tage." 

Mr.  Bfaclnnls  said  he  had  asked  the  man 
If  he  knew  of  the  controversy  over  the  C.I.A. 's 
use  of  missionaries  and  that  the  man  had 
responded  affirmatively.  Mr.  Maclnnls  said 
that  he  had  said  that  any  contact  between 
himself  and  the  man  was  out  of  the  question. 

"He  said,  all  right,"  Mr.  Maclnnls  recalled, 
"but  that  they  were  In  the  phone  book  If  I 
ever  wanted  to  talk." 


to  a  mailing  Ust  of  "a  couple  of  hundred" 
missionary  and  church  groups. 

In  the  month  since,  more  than  60  of  them 
have  replied,  some  describing  their  own  en- 
counters with  CIA  agents,  and  almost  all  of 
them  endorsing  Hatfield's  legislation  to  stop 
the  practlji^. 

One  jjAstbr  recounted  how  In  1972,  retum- 
ing^rom  a  trip  to  Ethiopia  and  Egypt.  "I 
was  approached  by  an  agent  of  the  CIA  who 
knew  my  travel  Itinerary  and  proceeded  to 
ask  me  all  kinds  of  military  questions  about 
the  place  I  bad  visited.  She  asked  me  bow 
many  Russian  troops  I  had  seen  In  Cairo,  If 
I  had  seen  any  missile  Installations  being 
built  aroimd  the  airport  at  Addis  Ababa, 
etc." 

The  missionary  told  the  agent  that  "as  a 
Christian  employed  by  the  church-at-large. 
I  felt  duty  bound  not  to  provide  information 
of  this  nature  to  my  own  government." 

She  replied  threateningly.  "Who  issues 
yoiur  passport,  and  do  you  t'hlnk  you'll  be 
able  to  maintain  It  If  you  don't  cooperate?" 
he  recalled. 

Other  writers  said  they  had  been  solicited 
for  information  by  CIA  agents  after  working 
In  China,  Taiwan  and  Bolivia.  None  admitted 
having  cooperated  with  the  CIA. 

Only  two  writers  opposed  Hatfield's  legis- 
lation. 

One,  a  minister  at  a  Midwest  Lutheran 
seminary,  wrote  that  "knowing  something 
of  the  inside  workings  of  the  CIA  In  this 


(From  the  Portland  Oregonlan.  Jan  35,  1976) 

Clksct  Back  Hattiixd:  CIA  UsB  or 

MissioKARiEs  Opposed 

(By  BUI  Keller) 

Washington. — Sen.  Mark  Hatfield's  pro- 
posal to  prohibit  the  Central  Intelligence 
Adency  from  using  religious  missionaries  in 
ga  >herlng  Intelligence  has  widespread  sup- 
p<  rt  among  the  clergy.  Judging  by  the  Re- 
pi  ibllcan  Senator's  mall  on  the  subject. 

Hatfield  last  month  disclosed  letters  from 
C  lA  Director  William  Colby  and  a  high  White 
House  aide,  admitting  and  defending  the 
"significant  role"  missionaries  play  In  CIA 
activities.  Hatfield  sent  cc^ies  of  the  letter 


cooperate  with  the  CIA  In  Bolivia  and  re- 
fused but  added  he  knows  of  other  Prot- 
estants who  traded  information  to  the  CIA 
for  donations  to  their  religious  projects. 

Letters  came  from  missionaries  who  had 
read  Hatfield's  disclosures  in  newspapers  in 
Taiwan,  Bangkok,  Bombay  and  Manila. 

The  Senate  Select  Committee  Investigating 
Intelligence  activities  expects  to  Include  ma- 
terial on  missionaries  In  Its  final  report,  due 
Feb.  29.  Aides  to  the  committee  said  they 
do  not  know  yet  whether  anything  like  Hat- 
field's bill  wUl  be  on  their  list  of  proposed 
legislation. 

Hatfield's  bin  would  forbid  all  contacts 
between  Intelligence  agencies  and  religious 
groups,  a  ban  already  in  effect  tor  the  Peace 
Corps  and  Fulbright  scholars. 

A  CIA  spokesman  said  Colby  received  "a 
letter  or  two"  on  the  subject  after  Hatfield's 
announcement  and  has  provided  some  infor- 
mation on  missionaries  to  congressional  com- 
mittees. 

"His  response  throughout  has  been  that  In 
his  view  there's  nothing  wrong  with  Ameri- 
can citizens  helping  their  government." 


CHILD  AND  FAMILY  SERVICES 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Star,  Tuesday,  February  3, 


'The  Child  and  Family  Services 


area.  I  can  say  that  I  know  of  no  exploita- 
tion (underlined)  of  missionaries.  yl976,  relative  to  legislation  in  Congress 

"They  are  usually  approached  and  *"''**V^  gntitie^j  -     - 

whether  they  would  be  willing  to  supply  sucji       .    .  „ 
Infommtion  as  they  think  might  be  useful      ^''''• 
to  their  country  In  its  efforts  to  defend  the 
cause  of  freedom." 

The  writer  said  missionaries  "tattling"  to 
Hatfield  and  the  press  about  ClA  activities 
"are  either  terribly  naive  or  are  consciously 
committed  to  the  cause  opturnlng'^e  world 
upside-down  for  the  kind  of  Sociallsnti  prac- 
ticed In  Eastern  Europe  or  in  the  Soviet 
Union." 

The  other  critic,  a  Franciscan  priest  in 
Chicago,  said  he  was  sure  no  Catholics  had 
ever  been  involved  in  CIA  Intelligence-gath- 
ering. (One  of  the  most  publicized  incidents 
of  CIA  involvement  with  missionaries  in- 
volved a  Jesuit  priest  in  Bolivia  who  was 
given  S5  million  by  the  CIA  to  support  anti- 
Communist  labor  unions. ) 

A  week  after  Hatfield  released  the  letters 
from  Colby  and  the  White  House,  the  exec- 
utive'Committee  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  endorsed  his  bill,  saying  any  In- 
stances of  CIA  Involvement  "undermine  the 
trxist  and  confidence  that  should  be  main- 
tained with  church  bodies  overseas."  The 
United  Methodist  Church  Board  of  Global 
Ministries  passed  a  similar  resolution. 

A  Methodist  church  group  also  voted  to 
support  the  bill,  saying  CIA  contact  with  the 
clergy  "Jeopardizes  the  lives  of  all  mission- 
aries, whether  innocent  or  Involved." 

A  Baptist  who  left  China  with  his  wife  In 
1951  said  he  was  contacted  three  times  by 
CIA  agents  "who,  more  or  less,  indicated  that 
we  were  obligated  to  tell  them  whatever  we 
knew.  It  became  apparent  to  me,  as  never 
before,  that  there  was  a  danger  of  mission- 
aries becoming  what  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists accused  us  of  being — political  agents 
for  American  imperialism." 

A  Jesuit  who  was  expelled  from  China  be- 
cause he  was  accused  of  being  a  spy  wrote  to 
President  Ford  that  his  defense  of  chiu-ch- 
spy  connections  "has  been  broadcast  to  the 
whole  world  and  has  placed  our  missionaries 
in  a  most  difficult  position  vls-a-vls  the  gov- 
ernments and  the  peoples  In  mission  coun- 
tries ...  A  missionary  alms  to  become  part 
and  parcel  of  the  peoples  he  serves,  not  a 
spy  for  a  foreign  government,  even  though 
that  government  be  his  own  homeland." 
Another  missionary  said  be  was  asked  to 


As  a  cosponsor  of  this  important  leg- 
islation, I  have  been  appalled  by  the  mis- 
infprmation  which  has  been  circulated 
about  this  measure.  Unfortunately,  the 
source  of  this  misinformation  has  not 
been  identified,  and  as  we  all  know,  it  is 
diflacult  to  deal  with  an  anonjrmous  foe. 
The  only  alternative  we  have  is  to  inform 
our  constituency  of  the  genuine  pur- 
poses of  the  child  and  family  services 
proposal.  In  this  regard.  I  believe  this 
ArUfcle  from  the  Star  gives  an  excellent 
"*"xP»ew  of  the  matter,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record.     . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Foes  of  FAMn.T  Services  Bill  Sound  a  Loxtd 
False  Alarm 

(By  Martha  Angle) 

From  all  over  the  country,  the  mall  is  flood- 
ing Capitol  HiU — angry,  frightened,  some- 
times hysterical  letters  from  parents  con- 
vfilced  that  Congress  is  about  to  strip  them 
of  control  over  their  oWn  children. 

"Are  you  people  out  of  your  minds?  If  you 
want  children,  have  your  own — but  keep  your 
hands  off  mine!"  one  mother  from  Salem, 
Ore.,  told  Sen.  Walter  F.  Mondale,  D-Mlnn. 

"How  completely  outrageous  that  a  country 
founded  on  freedom  should  presume  that 
they  have  the  right  to  take  the  freedom  of 
training  children  from  the  parents,"  wrote  an 
Edinboro.  Pa.,  couple. 

"Why  would  Congress  pass  such  an  ab- 
surd bill?  Aren't  most  of  the  congressmen 
family  men?"  asked  a  Lincoln,  Ark.,  couple. 

What  these  and  most  of  the  letters  now 
swamping  House  and  Senate  offices  have  In 
common  is  a  total  misconception  of  the  leg- 
islation they  are  protesting. 

The  bin  which  has  generated  all  the  up- 
roar is  the  proposed  Child  and  Family  Serv- 
ices Act,  sponsored  by  Mondale  and  Rep.  John 
Brademas,  D-Ind.  It  is  a  revised  version  of 
legislation  approved  by  Congress  in  1971  but 
vMoe^  by  then-President  Richard  M.  Nlzon. 
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Except  for  the  fact  that  it  doea,  indeed, 
deal  with  social  services  for  children  and 
their  families,  tbe  measure  bears  no  resem- 
blance whatever  to  the  catalog  of  hoiroiB 
which  produced  the  flood  of  mall  now  in- 
undating C^>ltol  Hill. 

Fiuthermore,  the  legislation  Is  going  no- 
where In  the  current  Congress,  so  the  op- 
ponents are  beating  a  horse  already  dead  on 
its  feet. 

Although  12  days  of  Joint  House-Senate 
hearings  were  held  on  the  bill  last  year, 
Mondale  and  Brademas  both  concede  that 
tight  budgetary  constraints  virtually  pre- 
clude adoption  of  an  e^qiensive  new  social 
program  at  this  time. 

What  has  I4>parently  touched  off  the 
deluge  of  protest  maU  is  the  widespread 
distribution,  in  chain-letter  fashion,  of 
anonymous  mimeographed  scare  Uterature 
purporting  to  describe  the  contents  of  the 
Mondale-Brademas  bill. 

Both  the  literature,  and  the  resulting  mall, 
began  surfacing  last  fall,  and  the  campaign 
has  accelerated  In  recent  weeks.  Mandate's 
office  alone  Is  receiving  about  1,600  letters  a 
week  on  the  Child  and  FamUy  Services  Act, 
nearly  all  of  It  furiously  crltididng  non- 
existent provisions  of  the  bill. 

Brademas  said  no  one  In  Congress  has  been 
able  to  pinpoint  responsibility  for  the  In- 
flammatory  literature  most  parents  seem  to 
be  relying  on  as  they  write  to  protest  the 
bin.  "We  think  some  of  It  Is  originating  In 
McLean,  Va..  and  In  Washington,  but  we 
can't  Identify  the  sponsors  as  yet,"  he  said. 
The  principal  document  angry  constitu- 
ents seem  to  be  accepting  as  gospel  is  a 
two-page,  unsigned  mimeographed  flyer  en- 
titled, "Raising  Children — Oovermnent's  or 
Parents'  Right?" 

The  anonymous  circular,  which  urges 
readers  to  write  to  President  Ford«nd  their 
congressmen,  assarts  the  Mondale-Brademas 
bill  "would  take  the  responsibility  of  the 
parents  to  raise  their  children  and  give  It  to 
the  government." 

Quoting  from  the  Congressional  Record, 
without  identifying  the  source  of  the  mate- 
rial cited  or  the  date  it  appeared,  the  flyer 
claims  the  ^^arter  of  Children's  Rights  of 
the  National  Council  on  ClvU  Liberties"  has 
been  made  "a  part  of  the  pending  legisla- 
tion. 

It  then  proceeds  to  quote  excerpts  from 
this  charter  and  to  embelU^  the  citations 
with  explanatory  comments. 

"All  children  have  the  right  to  protection 
from,  and  compensation  for,  the  con- 
sequences of  any  inadequacies  In  their  homes 
and  backgrounds,"  the  flyer  quotes  the  char- 
ter as  saying. 

"In  other  words,"  the  literature  explains, 
"never  punish  your  chUd  becaxise  ha  may 
come  back  on  you  with  a  civil  suit." 

Another  charter  excerpt  reads:  "ChUdren 
have  the  right  to  protection  from  any  exces- 
sive claims  made  on  them  by  their  parents  or 
authority." 

The  circular  Interprets  this  "right"  to 
mean  that  "If  the  mother  or  father  asked  the 
child  to  take  the  garbage  out  and  the  child 
doesnt  want  to.  the  parents  have  no  right 
to  insist  on  it." 

"Children  have  the  right  to  freedom  from 
religious  or  political  indoctrination,"  the  next 
alleged  charter  excerpt  states. 

"That  means,"  the  flyer  helpfully  explains, 
"that  you  have  no  right  to  Insist  on  taking 
them  to  church,  if  they  do  not  wish  to  go. 
This  also  means  they  have  the  freedom  to 
Insist  that  they  be  taught  nothing,  nor  any 
ideas,  about  God." 

The  only  difficulty  with  all  this  U  that  It  U 
a  pure  fabrication,  at  least  as  far  as  the 
actual  legislation  now  before  Congress  Is 
concerned. 

"It's  a  complete  fraud,"  Mondale  said. 
"None  of  It  is  In  our  blU,  but  people  think  it's 
fact.  There's  so  much  cynicism  and  frustra- 


tion about  government,  thejr're  ready  to  be- 
lieve anything." 

After  extensive  research  backers  of  the 
Child  and  Family  Services  Aot  have  traced 
the  Congressional  Record  quotations  cited  In 
the  anonymovis  literature  back  to  the  1971 
Senate  debate  on  the  predecessor  legislation 
which  Nixon  vetoed. 

The  quotations,  they  have  discovered,  were 
drawn  from  extraneous  material  Inserted  Into 
the  Record  by  Sen.  Carl  Curtis,  R-Neb.,  none 
of  which  had  anything  to  do  with  the  bUl 
then  under  consideration — ^let  alone  the 
existing  proposal. 

The  "Charter  of  Children's  Rights,"  which 
the  scare  pamphlet  contends  has  been  In- 
corporated Into  the  Mondale-Brademas  blU, 
was  actuany  the  product  of  a  British  orga- 
nization and  has  never  received  any  consid- 
eration In  this  country. 

Brademas  said  it  was  bad  enough  to  have 
"outright  falsifications"  spread  around  the 
country  by  unidentified  "right  wing  radical 
extremists,"  but  added  that  the  misrepresen- 
tations have  been  multlpUed  by  irrespon- 
sible newspapers  and  broadcast  outlets  In 
many  states. 

"On  the  major  television  station  In  my  own 
town  (South  Bend,  Ind.),  I  heard  a  very 
sarcastic  attack  on  the  bUl  which  was  ob- 
viously based  on  this  scare  Uteratiu'e,"  he 
said. 

"When  I  called  the  news  director  to  com- 
plain, he  admitted  he  hadn't  read  the  bUl  or 
bothered  to  call  me  for  an  explanation  of  its 
contents.  They  ultimately  broadcast  a  retrac- 
tion." 

The  problem,  Brademas  said.  Is  that  "once 
you  tell  the  big  lie.  it's  very  difficult  to  cor- 
rect. I  don't  mind  criticism  of  the  bUl,  and 
I  don't  mind  opposition — there's  plenty  of 
room  for  disagreement. 

"What  I  do  object  to  is  this  deliberate  faisl- 
flcatlon  of  the  contents  of  the  legislation," 
Brademas  said. 

There  is  plenty  of  Intimate  opposition  to 
the  bill,  which  would  provide  up  to  $1.8  bU- 
Uon  over  the  next  few  years  for  day  care, 
maternal  and  child  health  programs,  food  and 
nutritional  services  and  aid  for  handicapped 
children. 

The  Ford  administration,  like  the  Nixon 
Whtt^ouse  before  it,  opposes  the  legislation 
for  boCn  flscal  and  philosophical  reasons. 

"We  do  not  believe  that  the  American  peo- , 
pie  have  reached  a  consensus  that  the  fed- 
eral government  should  provide  the  kind  of 
mass  developmental  day  care  for  preschool 
<Jilldren  envisioned  in  this  blU,"  said  former 
HEW  Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberg  In  testi- 
mony last  summer. 

Nonetheless,  ^proximately  100  major  edu- 
cational, religious,  charitable  and  civic 
groups  across  the  nation  have  endorsed  the 
measure. 

These  Include  such  diverse  organizations 
SB  the  National  Education  Association,  the 
Salvation  Army,  the  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention, the  National  PTA,  the  AFL-CIO, 
American  Academy  of_pedlatrics,  B'nai  B'rlth, 
Boys  Club  of  AmerlctC  and  the  National  As- 
sociation for  Retarded  Children. 

Partiy  In  response  to  criticism  of  the  1971 
bUl,  the  sponsors  have  stressed  parental  par- 
ticipation and  supervision  in  most  of  the 
programs  outlined  in  the  current  legislation. 
The  measure  repeatedly  emphasizes  that 
aU  services  provided  are  avaUable  on  a  purely 
voluntary  basis,  and  that  the  underlying  ob- 
jective of  the  bill  is  to  "strengthen  family 
life,"  rather  than  destroy  it.  as  critics  fear. 
"I've  got  a  lot  of  respect  for  the  good  Judg- 
ment and  honesty  of  the  American  people," 
Mondale  said.  "This  smear  campaign  mav 
very  well  backflre  on  those  who  are  conduct- 
ing it. 

"It  may  take  time,  but  the  need  for  chUd 
and  family  services  legislation  has  been  well 
documented.  Sooner  or  later,  we'U  succeed 
m  passing  it,"  he  said. 


RETIREMENT    ANNOUNCEMENT*  OF 
HAWAn  SENATOR  HIRAM  L.  FONG 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  for  the  in- 
foimation  of  my  colleagues,  I  offer  for 
the  rec<»>d  my  announcement  in  Hono- 
lulu on  January  13,  of  my  decision  to 
serve  out  the  remainder  of  my  present 
term  and  not  to  seek  reelection  to  the 
Senate  next  November,  for  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rbcoro. 

Fbllowlng  the  text  of  my  statement,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  four  edi- 
torials In  Hawaii  newspapers  comment- 
ing on  my  retirement  be  printed  in^e 
Recobo.  May  I  say  that  I  was  most 
pleased  by  the  kind  comments  on  my 
Senate  tenure  expressed  in  the  editorials. 

It  has  indeed  been  a  privilege  and  an 
honor  to  serve  the  pet^le  of  Hawaii  as 
the  first  statehood  Senator  and  a  privi- 
lege and  an  honor  to  serve  all  the  Amer- 
ican [Kople  and  my  country  in  the  event- 
ful years  beglnningcin  August  1959,  when 
Hawaii  Joined  the  Unicm  of  States  as  the 
50th  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  of  U.S.  Senatos  Hiram  L.  Fong 

ANNOUNCINC     PLAIVNED     RmaEMENT     FkOM 

Senate,   Honolulv,   Hawah,   jANxrAST    13. 
1976 

On  January  2,  1977.  my  current  term  as 
United  States  Senator  will  expire.  In  fairness 
to  the  people  of  Hawaii,  to  whom  I  am  so 
deeply  indebted  for  allowing  me  to  repre- 
~int  them  in  our  Nation's  highest  legislative 
■"ly,    I   am   today   announcing   my   futxtfe 

ly  next  January,  I  shaU  have  served  in  the 
UjS.  Senate  , almost  18  years — 17  years  and 
four  months,  to  be  exact.  With  my  14  yean 
in  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii, 
I  shall  have  served  almost  32  years  in  elec- 
tive office. 

Together  with  my  Ave  years  with  the  City 
and  County  of  Honolulu — three  as  Deputy 
Attorney  and  two  as  Chief  Clerk,  Biu-eau  of 
County  Waters — my  nearly  three  years  in  the 
7th  Air  Force  of  the  VS.  Army  Air  Cotps  In 
World  War  II,  and  my  three  years  as  clerk  In 
the  Supply  Department,  Pearl  Harbor.  I  shall 
have  been  in  government  service  almost  43 
years. 
I  shall  be  approaching  70  years  of  age. 
With  each  Assing  year  In  the  Senate,  my 
workload^ny  responslbUities  have  Increased 
and  the  oSmands  on  my  time  and  energy 
have  escalated.  I  estimate  my  workload  has 
tripled  since  1968.  In  the  Senate,  I  serve  on 
two  Committees  with  the  heaviest  burdens: 
Appropriations  and  Judiciary.  In  addition,  I 
have  special  duties  as  ranking  Republican 
Member  on  two  other  Committees:  Post  Of- 
flce  and  ClvU  Service  and  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging.  I  serve  on  a  total  of  24  Sub- 
committees. 

The  number  of  hearings  I  must  attend 
and  the  number  of  issues  on.  which  I  must 
be  Informed  have  increased,  together  with 
the  ccMnplexlty  of  Issues  which  we  in  the 
Senate  handle.  In  my  first  full  year  In  the 
Senate,  for  example,  vre  had  207  record  votes. 
In  the  year  Just  ended,  we  had  611,  nearly 
three  times  as  many.  The  amount  of  time 
and  study  I  must  devote  to  the  Issues  baa 
Increased  corre^ondlngly. 

Similarly,  the  time  and  attention  required 
to  fulflU  the  Senate's  Constitutional  duty  to 
give  advice  and  consent  on  Presidential 
nominations  and  treaties  have  also  increased. 
With  the  tremendous  proliferation  of  Fed- 
eral laws  and  regulations,  Hawaii  State  and 
County  government  requests  for  assistance 
In  Inteipretlng.  changing,  or  coii4>lyliig  with 
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these  Federal  requirements  hgve  multiplied. 
Private  Individuals  and  enterprises  hav© 
been  likewise  affected. 

It  Is  no  wonder  that  my  mall  has  Increased 
significantly  In  volume.  In  the  past  ye«u" 
alone,  my  mall  totaled  29  per  cent  higher 
than  the  prevlovis  year. 

Prom  the  time  I  was  a  little  boy.  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  bard  work  and  multiple 
tasks.  As  I  am  In  excellent  health.  I  still 
enjoy  the  challenges  of  a  busy  life,  but  I 
find  that  my  duties  as  U.S.  Senator  leave 
me  less  and  less  time  for  my  family  and 
friends  and  for  life  and  work  In  Hawaii.  My 
wife  Ellyn  and  I  long  to  spend  more  time  In 
the  Islands  with  our  children,  our  grandchil- 
dren, other  relatives,  friends,  and  the  people 
of  Hawaii. 

Still  another  factor  affecting  my  political 
future  Is  the  Jet  travel  between  Hawaii  and 
Washington,  D.C..  which  I  find  now  takes  a 
greater  toll  physically.  My  biological  time 
clock  requires  longer  to  adjust.  On  the  aver- 
age, one  week  Is  needed  to  make  the  ad- 
justment. As  I  make  eight  or  nine  trips  a 
year,  this  means  that  during  about  one- 
third  of  each  year  I  am  struggling  to  read- 
just to  the  time  change  while  still  perform- 
ing my  duties  as  a  Senator. 

Por  all  these  reasons  and  In  response  to 
the  pleadings  of  my  family.  I  have  decided 
to  serve  out  the  remainder  of  my  present 
term,  but  not  to  seek  reelection  to  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

My  future  plans  Include  my  return  to  ac- 
tive participation  In  the  activities  of  Plnance 
Pactors,  Ltd.  and  Its  family  of  companies,  of 
which  I  am  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. I  will  also  be  busy  in  other  family 
businesses  and  investments  In  Hawaii.  Pur- 
thermore,  on  our  725  acres  In  Kahaluu. 
Oahu,  my  four  children,  my  wife  Ellyn,  and  I 
are  trying  to  develop  a  combination  of  a 
botanical  garden  and  a  plantation,  with  the 
hope  that  It  will  become  a  sanctuary  of 
beauty,  fragrance,  and  serenity  filled  with 
flowers,  ferns,  trees,  fruits,  and  birds.  All 
my  papers  as  U.S.  Senator  will  be  placed  In 
a  library  here.  This  garden-plantation  will 
serve  as  a  memorial  to  our  parents. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
the  members  of  my  efficient  staff  for  their 
loyaUy.  dedication,  and  hard  work  In  help- 
ing die  to  carry  out  my  duties  as  a  Senator. 
Wlthol^t  them.  I  could  not  liave  performed 
my  muK^ple  tasks  In  as  effective  a  manner. 
ToyillXmy  supporters.  I  »y  "Mahalo  nul 
loa"  Mioii  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  their 
faith,  mist,  and  confidence  in  me  during  my 
three  terms  in  office.  To  all  my  non-sup- 
porters. I  also  say  "Mahalo"  for  keeping  me 
comjjetltive  and  alert. 

/  Last  but  certainly  not  least.  I  wish  to 
thank  my  dear  wife  Ellyn  for  her  patience, 
understanding,  and  uncomplaining  support 
during  all  these  years.  I  thank  my  children, 
too.  for  comprehending  why  their  parents 
often  had  to  be  away  from  them  for  lengthy 
periods. 

I  cherish  the  opportunities  I  have  had  to 
serve  the  wonderful  people  of  Hawaii,  who  I 
believe  have  brought  a  new  and  vital  dimen- 
sion to  our  Nation  and  who  I  am  convinced 
will  play  an  ever  more  Important  role,  par- 
ticularly In  the  Asla-Paclflc  basin. 

One  of  the  greatest  satisfactions  I  have 
had  as  Senator  is  In  recommending  and 
helping  to  place  qualified  people  from 
Hawaii  In  high  Federal  Government  posts: 

Federal  Appeals  Court  Judge  Herbert  Choy 
of  the  Ninth  Circuit,  the  highest  U.  S.  post 
attained  by  a  person  of  Korean  ancestry; 

Court  of  Claims  Judge  Shlro  Kashlwa,  tHe 
highest  Federal  Judicial  post  attained  by  a 
person  of  Japanese  ancestry;  Just  prior  to 
this  appointment,  he  had  served  as  Assist- 
ant -^Attorney  General  for  Land  &  Natural 
Resources  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Justice, 
the  highest  Federal  Executive  post  ever  at- 
tained by  a  person  of  Japanese  ancestry; 


ff.  8.  Postal  Rate  Commission  Chairman 
Clyde  S.  DuPont,  the  highest  Federal  Execu- 
tive post  ever  attained  by  a  person  of 
Hawaiian  ancestry; 

Federal  District  Court  Judge  C.  Nils 
Tavares.  the  first  person  of  part  Portuguese- 
Hawaiian  ancestry  to  hold  a  Federal  pi5trlct 
Judgeship;  ) 

Federal  District  Court  Judge  Samuel  P. 
King,  a  part-Hawaiian  Who  has  reached  high 
Judicial  standing; 

Federal  District  Court  Judge  Dick  Yin 
Wong,  the  first  person  of  Chinese  ancestry 
to  hold  a  Federal  District  Judgeship; 

Mrs.  Betty  Farrington,  formerly  Director 
of  U.  S.  Office  of  Territories,  U.  S.  Department 
of  the  Interior; 

Edward  Johnston,  High  Commissioner  of 
the  Trust  Territory; 

Thomas  K.  Kaulukukul,  twice  appointed 
U.  S.  Marshal  for  the  Hawaii  District; 

Robert  K.  Fakuda.  formerly  U.  8.  Attorney 
for  the  District  of  Hawaii: 

Harold  M.  Pong,  currently  U.S.  Attorney 
for  the  District  of  Hawaii; 

The  late  Leonard  K.  Pong,  District  Direc- 
tor, Small  Business  Administration  In  Ha- 
waii; 

Alvin  K.  H.  Pang,  Director,  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  in  Hawaii: 

Aaron  Marcus,  Y.  Baron  Goto,  Hebden  Por- 
teus  and  Fred  Rohlfing,  who  were  named  to 
represent  the  United  States  on  the  South 
Pacific  Commission; 

Laurence  SUberman,  appointed  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  Deputy  U.S.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  most  recently  Ambassador  to 
Yugoslavia; 

H.  Rodger  Betts,  General  Counsel,  Com- 
munity Services  Administration  and  for- 
merly Deputy  Assistant  Director  for  Opera- 
tions, Office  of  Economic  Opportunity; 

Dan  Liu,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Post- 
master  General   for   International   Affairs; 

Dr.  John  Ing,  member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors,  U.S.  Postal  Service; 

And  the  many,  many  other  Hawaii  people 
who  have  won  appointment  to  high  level 
part-time  or  advisory  posts  on  my  recom- 
mendation. These  Include  the  following: 

Dr.  John  P.  Craven,  member.  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Oceans  and  Atmos- 
phere; 

The  late  Edward  DeMello.  member.  West- 
ern States  Regional  Manpower  Advisory 
Committee; 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Devereux,  member.  Federal 
Council  on  Aging; 

Former  State  Senator  Eureka  Forbes, 
member,  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  Advisory 
Committee; 

The  late  Douglas  W.  Freeth,  member. 
Public  Advisory  Panel  on  Architectural  Serv- 
ices, General  Services  Administration; 

The  late  Sing  Fu.  member,  National  Ad- 
visory Council  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration; 

Frank  K.  Goto,  member.  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Advisory  Committee  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce; 

Dr.  Wytze  Gorter,  member,  U.S.  Com- 
merce Department  Technical  Advisory 
Board: 

Leland  H.  Gray,  Director  in  Hawaii  for 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  for  1970  Deceja- 
nlal  Census; 

Frederick  C.  Gross,  member.  Public 
vlsory  Committee  on  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation, U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture; 
George  W.  Holeso,  member.  National  Ad- 
^•lsory  Council  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee; 

Mrs.  Bettle  E.  Lauchis,  member.  Advisory 
Council  of  the  National  Arboretum; 

Dr.  Richard  K.  C.  Lee,  member.  National 
Advisory  Council  on'  Aging; 

Mrs.  Drue  Lytle.  member.  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  Technical  Committee 
on  Education; 

Katsuro      Mlho.      Administrative      Senior 
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Judge.  Wake  Island;  and  member.  National 
Review  Board  of  the  East-West  Center; 

George  H.  Mills,  former  State  Senator, 
member.  National  Advisory  Coipmlttee  for 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  ■  Preven- 
tion; 

Dr.  L.  Q.  Pang,  member.  National  Review 
Board  of  the  East- West  Center; 

Honorable  Patricia  Salkl.  Hawaii  State 
Senator,  member.  President's  Commission  on 
the  Status  of  Women; 

Dr.  Calvin  C.  J.  Sla,  member.  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Child  Health  and  Human 
Development; 

Maurice  J.  Sullivan,  member-at-large.  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration; 

Richard  "Ike"  Sutton,  Second  U.S.  Judge. 
Wake  Island; 

Dr.  Eugene  G.  C.  Wong,  member.  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Health  Professions  Edu- 
cation; and  member,  Hypertension  Informa- 
tion and  Education  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare;  ^ 

Mrs.  Mabel  •Xee  Wong,  member.  National 
Advisory  Food  Committee  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare;  and 
member.  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Consumer  Product  Safety  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare; 

Dr.  Livingston  M.  F.  Wong,  "Inember.  Na- 
tional Arthritis,  Metabolism,  and  Digestive 
Diseases  Advisory  Council; 

Clifford  H.  N.  Yee,  member.  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  U.S.  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation. 

Hawaii  since  statehood  has  Indeed  had  a 
growing  voice  In  the  upper  echelons  of  our 
Federal  Government,  and  I  am  delighted  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  recommend  so  many 
people. 

As  for  myself,  words  are  Inadequate  to 
convey  my  most  heartfelt  thanks  to  Hawaii 
voters  who  three  times  bestowed  upon  me 
one  of  the  highest  honors  they  can  give,  a 
seat  In  the  U.S.  Senate. 

With  that  came  the  distinction  of  being 
on©  of  the  first  two  U.S.  Senators  from 
Hawaii.  Now  I  enjoy  distinction  as  the  last 
statehood  Senator  from  any  State.  It  was  my 
further  distinction  to  be  the  first  person  of 
Asian  ancestry  to  serve  In  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  deeply  regret  that  my  heavy  workload, 
my  age.  and  my  family  duties  compel  me  to 
retire  from  the  Senate  when  my  present 
term  expires. 

I  shall,  of  course,  continue  to  serve  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  In  the  coming  year.  There 
are  matters  of  particular  Importance  still 
pending,  to  which  I  shall  devote  my  efforts, 
Including  legislation  to  protect  Hawaii 
against  West  Coast  shipping  disruptions;  a 
program  to  assure  Hawaii  sygar  a  fair  share 
of  the  U.S.  market  for  the  long  term,  so  this 
Industry,  which  is  vital  to  thousands  of  Is- 
land workers  and  to  our  Island  economy, 
will  remain  healthy  and  viable;  and  a  pro- 
gram to  recognize  and  grant  recompense  for 
the  wrongs  afflicted  upon  the  Hawaiian  peo- 
ple when  ttie  Monarchy  was  overthrown. 

I  especially  regret  that,  with  my  retire- 
ment, Hawaii  will  lose  the  seniority  I  ac- 
quired in  the  Senate  and  in  my  assigned 
Committees.  Whoever  succeeds  me — Demo- 
crat or  Republican — will  start  at  zero  senior- 
ity In  the  Senate. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  a  suggestion,  it  is 
that  a  small  State  like  Hawaii  can  overcome 
the  eroded  seniority  it  will  have  next  year 
in  both  the  U.S.  House  and  Senate  by  mak- 
ing sure  our  State  has  bipartisan  representa- 
tion In  Congress. 

In  that  way,  Hawaii  will  have  officials  in 
Congress  with  entree  to  members  pf  both 
parties  In  the  ^ouse  and  Senate  and  with 
entree  to  the  national  administration,  wheth- 
er it  be  Republican  or  Democrat. 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  33^  per 
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cent  of  the  Members  are  Republican;  in  the 
Senate,  38  per  cent  are  Republicans.  How  im- 
portant it  Is  to  have  entree  to  Republicans 
as  well  as  Democrats  can  be  seen  in  the  vote 
In  1974  on  the  Hawaii  shipping  protection 
bill.  On  that  very  crucial  vote,  more  Repub- 
lican Senators  than  Democrats  supported 
this  legislation.  A  total  of  31  Republican 
Senators — 75.6  per  cent  of  all  Republicans 
in  the  Senate—voted  to  pass  S.  1566,  com- 
pared with  only  26  Democrat  Senators — M.l 
per  cent  of  all  Senate  Democrats. 

Also,  by  having  both  parties  represented  in 
i^ongress,  the  people  of  Hawaii  will  have  the 
benefit  from  time  to  time  of  differing  view- 
points on  major  legislation  and  Issues.  This 
makes  possible  an  Informed  citizenry,  gives 
them  a  choice  of  alternatives,  and  prevents 
blind  acceptance  by  the  people  of  Hawaii  ot 
the  views  of  one  Party. 

In  my  16  years-plus  as  the  lone  Republican 
from  Hawaii  in  Congress,  I  have  served  un- 
der five  Presidents — Elsenhower,  Kennedy, 
Johnson,  Nixon,  and  Ford — eight  years  un- 
der Republican  Administrations  and  eight 
years  under  Democrat  Administrations. 

Having  a  Senator  of  the  same  party  as  the 
President  does  not  guarantee  Hawaii's  posi- 
tion will  prevail,  but  It  does  give  us  an  op- 
portunity to  be  heard  and  an  opportunity  to 
prevail  which  we  might  otherwise  not  have. 
In  preparing  this  statement,  I  could  not 
help  but  recall  aome  of  the  momentous  polit- 
ical, social,  and  scientific  changes  that  have 
taken  place  over  the  past  16  years. 

Nearly  all  of  the  well-known  heads  of 
state  In  1959,  when  I  first  took  office 'are 
gone  from  the  scene:  Elsenhower,  deGaulle, 
Adenauer,  Khrushchev,  Nehru,  Franco, 
Nasser,  Selassie,  Chiang  Kai-shek,  and  Chou 
En-lai.  The  map  of- the  world  has  changed 
drastically,  with  Independence  attained  by 
scores  of  countries,  but  unfortunately  with 
the  number  of  people  enjoying  freedom 
sharply  down.  This  has  shifted  the  balance 
of  world  power  and  changed  the  complexion 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  OPEC  countries, 
formerly  regarded  as  minor  powers,  are  forces 
no  longer  to  be  Ignored.  World  peace  is  still 
elusive  and  international  terrorism  has  be- 
come rampant. 

In  the  field  of  science,  the  United  States 
took  some  giant  steps,  with  oxir  submarines 
traveling  beneath  the  North  Pole,  our  as- 
tronauts walking  on  the  moon,  and  our  space- 
craft docking  in  outer  space  with  one  from 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Domestically,  here  in  America,  we  bad  such 
traumatic  experiences  as  civil  disorders  in 
our  cities  and  on  our  campuses;  assassina- 
tions of  political  and  •  religious  leaders;  a 
long,  cruelly  divisive  war;  resignation  of  a 
President;  and  Inflation  and  recession. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  our  structure  of  govern- 
ment and  to  the  fortitude,  stamina,  and  re- 
siliency of  the  American  people  that  they 
not  only  withstood  but  surmounted  these 
vicissitudes. 

Now  our  cities  are  calm;  our  institutions 
of  government  function;  our  checks  and 
balances  operate;  oiir  economy  is  on  a  up- 
swing; and  our  Nation  Is  at  peace. 

The  past  16  years  have  been  a  period  of 
landmark  legislation  as  well :  the  Civil  Rights 
Acts  of  1960,  1864,  and  1968;  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965;  repeal  of  the  emergency 
detention  provisions  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act;  Immigration  reform:  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act;  the  GI  Edu- 
cation and  Job  Training  Act;  the  Sea  Grant 
College  Act;  Health  Professions  Education 
Act;  and  laws  to  combat  air  and  water  pol- 
lution and  to  protect  the  natural  treasures  of 
our  environment,  I  am  very  grateful  that  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  work  for  and  support 
these  outstanding  pieces  of  legislation. 

Insofar  as  Hawaii's  particular  needs  are 
concerned,  I  am  happy  I  was  able  to  as- 
sist our  Islands'  Tital  agricultural  industries; 
sugar,   pineapple,   cattle,  fruit,   flower,   and 


other  diversified  crops.  I  have  endeavored  to 
keep  Hawaii's  sea  and  air  transportation  life- 
lines open,  I  have  assisted  our  tourist  indus- 
try. Hawaii's  leading  source  of  income  next 
to  the  Federal  Government.  I  have  worked  for 
flood  control,  harbor  improvement,  beach  res- 
toration, and  safe  road  projects  throughout 
Hawaii.  I  have  worked  to  promote  oceanogra- 
phy as  a  growth  enterprise  for  Hawaii.  I  am 
especially  pleased  to  have  assisted  in  the 
establishment  of  the  East-West  Center  and 
In  the  incorporation  of  Hawaii  into  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Highway  System,  of  which 
H-1  is  the  result. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Labor-Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,'  I  have  supported  funding  to  Im- 
pove  our  schools  and  opportunities  for  stu- 
dents and  teachers;  to  intensify  research  on 
diseases  such  as  heart,  cancer,  stroke,  and 
pulmonary  disorders;  and  to  Improve  the  in- 
come status  of  the  aged,  the  sick,  and  the 
economically  deprived. 

Likewise,  as  a  longtime  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
I  have  fought  hard  to  better  the  working 
conditions  and  living  standards  of  Federal 
employees. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  SpecIal^Com- 
mlttee  on  Aging,  I  have  worked  to  help  solve 
many  problems  of  older  Americans,  such  as 
sponsoring  legislation  to  eliminate  job  dis- 
crimination, unfair  social  security  provisions, 
the  tax  inequities  affecting  senior  citizens. 

I  have  also  sought  to  maintain  strong  na- 
tional defenses  for  our  country  in  general  and 
for  Hawaii  In  particular,  mindful  of  our 
strategic  mid-Pacific  location.  One  of  my 
deepest  concerns  as  my  term  draws  to  a  close 
Is  that  America  Is  not  taking  the  steps  we 
should  to  ensure  that  ouf^uture  defenses 
will  truly  be  adequate. 

When  Hawaii  became  a  State  in  1959  and  I 
became  a  Senator,  there  was  no  doubt  that 
America's  military  power  was  foremost  in 
the  world.  Since  then,  the  Soviets  have  en- 
gaged in  a  massive  military  buildup,  and  the 
United  States  has  slipped  to  a  position  of  rel- 
ative parity.  In  view  of  the  alarming  ero- 
sion of  freedom  throughout  the  world  and 
the  undeniable  actions  of  the  Soviets  In  pro- 
moting Communist  overthrow  of  other  gov- 
ernments In  Indochina,  Angola,  and  else- 
where, I  am  concerned  that,  unless  we  reverse 
our  downward  trend,  the  Soviets  will  forge 
ahead  of  us,  with  au  the  potential  for  disas- 
ter that  would  entail. 

Unless  we  can  defend  our  Nation  against 
any  possible  enemy,  we  stand  to  lose  both  our 
liberty  and  our  social  gains. 

In  this,  our  Nation's  Bicentennial  celebra- 
tion year,  my  prayer  is  that  the  people  of 
America  and  their  leaders  will  have  the  wis- 
dom and  the  courage  to  do  what  is  right  and 
what  Is  necessary  to  guarantee  for  another 
200  years  America's  survival  In  freedom  and 
Justice  and.  hopefully.  In  peace. 


I  From  the  Honolulu  Advertiser, 

Jan.  15,  1976] 

Pong's    Announcement 

Senator  Hiram  Pong's  announcement  that 
he  win  retire  from  the  Congress  next  Janu- 
ary was  expected.  But  that  does  not  reduce 
the  gap  his  departure  will  leave. 

In  the  17  years  so  far  that  he  has  rep- 
resented this  State  In  the  U.S.  Senate,  the 
only  Republican  In  Hawaii's  congressional 
delegation  during  all  that  time.  Pong,  68,  has 
built  valuable  seniority. 

He  serves  on  two  of  the  Senate's  mostjm- 
portant  committees:  Judiciary  and  appro- 
priations. He  also  Is  the  highest-ranking 
minority  member  on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  where  he  has  helped 
Hawaii's  approximately  30,000  Federal  work- 
ers, and  on  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging. 

He  lists  among  his  proudest  achievements 
his  part  in  obtaining  defense  highway  funds 
for  Hawaii  and  appropriations  for  the  East- 


West  Center,  and  In  urging — with  results — 
the  appointment  of  qualified  Hawaii  resi- 
dents to  important  Federal  posts. 

Pong  became  the  first  X3S.  senator  of  Asian 
ancestry  and  is  the  only  one  today  who  has 
served  since  his  state's  admission.  Over  the 
years  he  commendably  has  tried  to  stress 
Asia's  Importance  to  the  United  States. 

Fittingly,  among  Pong's  many  honors  is  a 
national  Horatio  Alger  Award,  which  he  re- 
ceived in  1970  for  outstanding  success  in  law, 
business,  and  public  service  despite  himible 
beginnings.  Pong  was  born  in  Kalihi  of 
Chinese  Inunlgrant  parents.  He  began  at  age 
4  to  pick  algarroba  beans  for  sale  and  has 
been  working  since. 

After  graduation  from  the  University  of 
Hawaii  and  Harvard  Law  School  and  service 
as  deputy  attorney  for  the  City  and  County 
of  Honolulu,  Pong  entered  politics  in  1938 — 
winning  election  to  the  Territorial  House  of 
Represt    iatives. 

He  became  speaker  in  1948  and  remained 
in  that  role  until  failing  to  win  reelection 
in  the  Democratic  tide  of  1954,  his  only  de- 
feat a^sthe  polls. 

Throughout  his  political  career.  Pong  has 
been  a  tough,  charglitg  campaigner.  The  ef- 
fectiveness of  his  style  is  attested  to  by  his 
having  been  the  only  Republican  to  hold  a 
statewide  office  since  1962. 

In  endorsing  him  for  reelection  five  years 
ago,  we  noted  editorially  that  while  we  did 
not  always  see  eye  to  eye  with  him  on  spe- 
cific Issues,  he  served  diligently  and  was  a 
faithful  worker  for  HawaU.  That  remains  so. 

Upon  leaving  the  Senate,  Pong  will  become 
the  GOP's  senior  year-round  resident  in  this 
State.  Interestingly,  he  prefers  to  call  his 
plans  not  a  retirement  from  politics  but  Just  ' 
a  "sabbatical."  He  no  doubt  could  do  much 
here  to  help  improve  the  local  Republican 
party,  long  In  need  of  rebuUdlng. 

Pong  has  said  he  wants  to  devote  more  at- 
tention to  his  business  affairs,  his  family 
and  his  friends.  Certainly  he  has  earned 
whatever  re~plte  he  may  wish.  But  even  after 
his  Senate  term  ends  next  January.  Hawaii 
in  all  probability  can  count  on  not  having 
heard  the  last  of  Hiram  Pong. 


(From  the  Maul  News.  June  14,  19761 
Senator  H.  L.  Pong 

Senator  Hiram  L.  Pong  has  made  It  official: 
he  will  not  seek  re-election  to  the  United 
States  ^nate.  He  chooses  Instead  to  step 
down,  while  still  very  much  In  his  prime, 
while  there  is  still  time  to  spend  with  family, 
friends,  and  on  personal  pursuits. 

He  made  his  announcement  yesterday  be- 
fore television  cameras  and  newsmen.  There 
he  stood  the  personification  of  the  great 
American  Dream.  From  the  poorest  of  the 
poor,  from  shoeshlne  boy  to  the  Halls  of 
Congress. 

Senates-  Pong  has  served  Hawaii  well,  he 
has  represented  us  well.  With  dignity.  In- 
telligence and  great  commitment  he  took 
his  place  In  Washington  while  all  eyes  were 
on  our  Hawaii  delegation.  He  went  to  the  na- 
tion's capital  in  1959  and  since  that  time  has 
served  with  distinction.  He  will  wrap  his 
third  term  and  cbme  back  to  Hawaii  to  stay. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  man  of  Pong's 
forceful  persuasion  should  couple  his  per- 
sonal announcement  with  a  recommendation 
for  his  replacement.  He  chose  to  give  the 
nod  to  former  Governor  Bill  Qulnn.  The 
latter  is  slated  to  make  his  intentions  known 
a  little  later  this  week.     / 

If  Senator  Pong  places  Ills  Impressive  power 
behind  Qulnn,  if  his  teifa  turns  out  in  any- 
thing like  the  numbers^and  whips  together 
an  organization  that  ipproximates  Pong's, 
Quinn  has  a  fine  headstart. 

There  are  some  who  wUl  say  that  Senator 
Pong  should  continue,  that  he  still  has  some 
good  and  fruitful  years  left.  We  applaud  his 
decision  to  step  down  and  spend  more  time 
with  family  and  friends.  A  man  who  has 
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worked  as  hard  and  run  as  fast  and  gone  as 
far  as  Hiram  Fong  has  earned  the  time  and 
opportunity  to  enjoy  It  all.  His  family  who 
mxist  be  credited  with  an  assist  In  his  suc- 
cessful endeavors  are  entitled  to  enjoy  a 
larger  measure  of  company.  It  Is  the  fact  that 
he  stlU  has  keen  mind  and  body,  and  plans 
and  family,  that  makes  this  precisely  the 
right  time  to  move  on  to  another  phase  In  a 
most  remarkable  life. 

(Prom  the  Hawaii  Tribune-Herald.  Jan.  16, 

19761 

SXNATOR  Pong  Will  Be  Missed 

Although  It  comes  as  no  surprise.  It  was 
with  a  sense  of  sadness  and  loss  that  we  re- 
ceived word  that  U.S.  Sen.  Hiram  Pong  U 
retiring  after  his  current  term  expires. 

0\ir  personal  acquaintanceship  with  the 
man  dates  back  several  years,  and  our  knowl- 
edge of  his  long  public  service  extends  fur- 
ther Into  the  past. 

Senator  Pong  will  have  served  nearly  18 
years  at  the  end  of  his  term,  and  14  years 
before  that  In  the  Territorial  Legislature. 
Counting  his  service  time  In  World  War  n 
and  clvUan  employment  at  Pearl  Harbor  prior 
to  that,  he  will  have  completed  nearly  43 
years  of  government  service. 

With  the  Senate  work  load  becoming 
gp-eater  each  day,  demands  on  his  time  ever 
Increasing,  and  nearlng  the  biblical  age  of 
four-score  and  10,  Senator  Pong  has  earned 
his  retirement. 

Yet,  he  will  be  sorely  missed  bv  his  many 
supporters  and  admirers  here  m  Hawaii. 
Since  1959.  he  has  been  the  state's  lone  Re- 
publican member  of  Congress.  It  Is  good  that 
a  state  have  two-party  representation  In 
Congress,  particularly  when  the  President  Is 
of  the  minority  party. 

Democrats,  Spark  Matsunaga  and  Patsy 
Mink  are  vacating  their  House  seats  to  seek 
the  position  Pong  Is  leaving.  And  while  the 
voters  should  Judge  all  candidates  on  their 
qualifications  and  Individual  abilities,  those 
being  equal,  It  would  be  well  If  Hawaii  could 
keep  representation  by  both  major  parties  In 
the  Congress. 

But  regardless.  Senator  Pong  has  served  his 
state,  country  and  his  own  conscience  In  an 
exemplary  manner  for  many  years.  And  while 
we  are  saddened  by  his  retirement,  we  must 
Join  with  the  numerous  Pong  supporters  her* 
In  Hawaii  In  wishing  him  only  the  very  best 
in  these  coming  years. 

[From  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin.  Jan.  13. 

19761 

Fong'^  Retirement 

At  68.  Hiram  L.  Pong  is  vigorous  and  far 
from  being  an  old  man  in  the  sense  of 
decrepitude. 

Yet  his  decision  to  retire  from  the  U.S. 
Senate  at  the  end  of  his  present  term  will 
remove  from  Hawaii  politics  one  of  the  last 
figures  whose  elected  service  pre-dates  World 
War  II. 

Pong  was  first  elected  to  the  Territorial 
Legislature  In  1938.  At  the  statewide  level, 
no  other  office-holder  has  elected  service  pre- 
dating 1950  when  Lt.  Gov.  Nelson  Dol  served 
In  the  Constitutional  Convention.  And  in  the 
counties  the  only  long-timer  to  match  Pong's 
range  of  years  is  Maul  Councilman  Toshio 
Ansal,  first  elected  In  1934. 

Hawaii  Is  young,  both  as  a  state,  and  In  its 
electorate,  something  Pongs  decision  em- 
phasizes. 

The  "oldAlmers"  after  Fong  will  be  mostly 
the  Democrats  who  swept  into  the  Legisla- 
ture In  1954,  when  the  Republicans  lost  ma- 
jority status  for  the  first  time  in  52  years — 
such  persons  as  US.  Sen.  Daniel  K.  Inouye, 
Congressman  Spark  Matsunaga  and  Gov. 
George  Arlyoshl.  In  the  Legislature  today, 
senior  members  are  those  who  have  served 
since  Statehood  in  1959. 

Gone  to  the  political  sidelines  are  such  of 
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Pong's  contemporaries  as  Hebden  Porteus 
and  Randolph  Croasley  whUe  death  recently 
has  taken  such  others  as  John  A.  Burns.  Neal 
Blalsdell  and  Francis  Chlng. 

Pong's  continuing  political  success,  even 
after  the  Democratic  "revolution"  of  the 
19508,  was  primarily  a  personal  triumph. 

Though  from  a  minority  party  and  a  mi- 
nority racial  group,  he  was  recognized  by 
voters  so  discriminating,  that  In  the  1964 
Democratic  landslide  Hawaii  ^ave  Lyndon 
Johnson, his  second  largest  state  majority 
percentagewise  but  also  gave  Pong  the  biggest 
majority  of  any  Republican  elected  to  the 
U.8.  Senate  that  year. 

Fong  is  the  first  Anierlcan  of  Chinese  an- 
cestry to  serve  In  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  the 
winner  of  such  national  recognition  awards 
as  the  1960  National  Award  from  the  National 
Conferenp^  of  ChrlstUns  and  Jews,  the  1970 
Horatio  Alger  Award,  and  the  1971  Golden 
Plate  Award  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Achievement. 

As  Hawaii's  single  Republican  In  Congress 
he  has  been  close  to  Presidents  NUon  and 
Ford  and  infiuentlal  with  them  In  matters 
relating  to  Hawaii. 

Among  his  congressional  achievements  is 
a  major  role  in  re-drafting  immigration  laws 
to  remove  the  dlscWmlnatlons  against  peo- 
ples from  the  PacificVind  Asia. 

Pongs  formal  announcement  today  of  his 
retirement  is  no  surprise.  He  has  let  it  be 
forecast  for  some  time.  The  decision,  never- 
theless, marks  a  Agnlflcant  transition  point 
In  Hawaii  politics^ 


THE  UNEMPLOYED:  DESPAIR  AS 
AID  ENDS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  an  article  in  the 
February  1  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post  entitled  "Maryland  Jobless:  Despair 
as  Aid  Ends." 

The  article  by  Bill  Peterson  spells  out 
the  fate  of  the  long-term  jobless  in  Alle- 
gany County.  These  people  are  the  real 
casualties  of  this  national  recession. 
They  have  lost  not  only  their  jobs,  but 
their  homes  and  their  health. 

The  administration  and  the  Congress 
have  paid  too  little  attention  and  taken 
too  few  steps  to  reduce  this  suffering, 
which  is  by  no  means  limited  to  Allegany 
County.  This  misery  is  nationwide. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  has 
been  conducting  a  series  of  regional  hear- 
ings in  preparation  for  a  national  con- 
ference on  full  employment  to  be  held  in 
Washington  in  March. 

Everywhere  our  committee  goes — Chi- 
cago. New  York,  Atlanta,  Los  Angeles, 
smd  next  week  Boston — the  story  is  the 
same.  People  are  suffering.  People  do  not 
want  the  handout.  They  want  jobs. 

Testimony  in  the  Atlanta  hearing  re- 
garding the  social  impact  of  unemploy- 
ment on  health  and  crime  was  devastat- 
ing. What  unemployment  does  to  our 
Nation's  health  in  terms  of  heart  attacks, 
mental  illness,  and  pre-natal  deaths, 
for  example,  is  staggering. 

In  Los  Angeles,  on  the  morning  our 
hearing  began,  a  near  riot  broke' out  at 
the  city  employment  ofiBce  where  400  peo- 
ple had  waited  in  line  all  night  to  apply 
for  only  one  job  opening. 

And  it  is  going  to  get  worse.  As  Mr. 
Peterson  points  out  in  his  article,  almost 
a  million  people  within  the  next  few 
weeks  will  have  exhausted  their  unem- 
ployment benefits.  These  are  people  who 
have  been  out  of  work  for  65  weeks.  < 


We  simply  cannot  ignore  this.  Re- 
covery of  the  economy  must  be  for  all  of 
us — not  just  some  of  us.  We  must  bring 
this  suffering  to  the  surface  and  do  stwne- 
thing  about  it  immediately. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  follows: 

Maktland  Jobless:   Despaik  as  Aid  Ends 
(By  Bill  Peterson) 

Ct71(bekland.  Md. — Over  on  Bryce  Hollow 
Road,  Randy  Law,  who  grew  up  In  the  gentle 
mountains  here,  is  worrled-^about  where  his 
famUy  wUl  live  when  his  bovise  Is  repos- 
sessed this  spring,  about  how  he  can  keep 
the  fxjrnlture  he  bought  on  credit  and  about 
whether  he  wUl  ever  find  another  Job. 

"They  told  me  at  the  unemployment  office 
that  the  best  thing  to  do  Is  to  get  out  of 
town  because  there  ain't  nothing  to  do  here," 
he  said. 

Like  scores  of  other  young  men  and  women 
In  this  recession -ravaged  area,  which  has  one 
of  the  highest  unemployment  rates  In  the 
nation.  Law,  32,  Is  well  into  hts  second  year 
without  a  steady  Job.  The  last  exteil^lon  of 
his  unemployment  benefits  wUl  soon  r^n  out. 

Law  was  laid  off  at  the  Queen  City  Brew- 
ery here  in  September  1974.  a  few  months 
before  the  brewery  Itself  shut  down.  Caught 
with  Installment  bills  of  more  than  i$2,000. 
he  feU  behind  on  his  mortgage  payments  and 
needed  food  stamps  to  feed  his  family  of 
four. 

Last  winter.  Law  vras  unable  to  afford  oU 
to  heat  hl8  house.  "My  wife  and  I  almost 
froze  to  death,"  he  said.  "Now  they're  tak- 
ing my  house  back.  You  hate  to  lose  it.  But 
there's  not  anything  else  you  can  do." 

Allegany  County,  where  Law  lives  In  west- 
em  Maryland  offers  a  microcosm  of  a  na- 
tional problem — the  fate  of  the  long_-term 
Jobless— which  has  attracted  little  attention 
amidst  the  ups  and  downs  of  national  eco- 
nomic Indicators  during  the  protracted  re- 
cession. 

According  to  a  new  report  by  the  VS. 
Department  of  Labor,  982,000  workers  across 
the  country  have  been  without  Jobs  more 
than  65  weeks  each  as  a  result  of  the  cur- 
rent recession  and  have  exhausted  aU  unem- 
ployment benefits.  Maryland  reported  that 
11,500  workers  had  run  out  of  benefits,  the 
District  of  Columbia  3.500.  and  Virginia  only 
43. 

Information  on  who  these  people  are. 
where  they  live  and  what  will  happen  to 
them  Is  sketchy.  More  than  half — 62  per 
cent — are  women.  But  the  hardest  hit  areas 
are  those  where  heavy  Industry  is  concen- 
trated and  the  hardest  hit  group  of  workers 
comprises  males  from  22  to  44  years  old.  who 
worked  In  factories. 

Unemployment  In  Allegany  County,  where 
the  largest  employers  are  tied  to  the  fate  of 
the  housing  and  auto  industries,  has  hovered 
over  10  per  cent  since  the  fall  of  1974,  soaring 
to  17.3  per  cent  last  April  when  5,870  workers 
were  Jobless. 

Among  western  Maryland's  largest  enS 
ployers,  the  work  force  at  Celaneee  Fibers 
dropped  from  2,400  In  late  1974,  to  600  now, 
workers  at  PPG  (formerly  Pittsburgh  Plate 
Glass)  decreased  from  1,200  to  100  last  sum- 
mer before  rising  to  about  400.  and  Jobs  at 
Kelly  Springfield  Tire  Co.  dropped  from  3,000 
to  2,760  now.  When  the  Queen  City  Brewery 
closed,  another  160  Jobs  vanished. 

"When  the  national  economy  Is  healthy 
things  are  good  here."  says  Jerry  McDonald, 
executive  director  of  the  Allegany  Countj 
Economic  Development  Co.  '3ut  when  It 
slumps,  we  feel  It." 

Earl  W.  Rltenour.  who  operates  Earl's  Car- 
ryout.  across  from  the  entrance  to  the  PPG 
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plant  south  of  Cumberland,  sees  the  under- 
side of  the  slump. 

"When  I  opened  here  two  years  ago.  I'd 
sell  9400  or  (500  worth  of  stuff  a  day.  Now 
I'm  lucky  to  break  $70."  said  Rltenour.  a 
heavy  set  man  wearing  a  fur  bat,  dungareee 
and  a  white  thermal  undershirt.  "Buddy, 
people  are  just  buying  what  they  need  and 
walUng  tar  better  times.  But  buddy,  better 
times  dont  seem  to  be  a-comlng. 

"People  are  using  food  stamps  who  you'd 
never  think  would,"  he  continued.  "Yester- 
day a  guy  came  In  and  paid  his  bill  with  $11 
worth  of  pennies.  When  things  like  that  bap- 
pen,  times  are  tough. 

"What  are  people  doing?"  Rltenour  said, 
repeating  a  reporter's  question.  "Well.  Steve 
Nixon,  he's  thinking  of  moving  to  Washing- 
ton. Snuffy  Smith,  he's  on  the  country  road. 
Al  LUler,  he's  taking  a  little  schooling  on  the 
GI  blU.  Charley  Rubin,  he's  selling  his  house 
and  going  to  Texas.  If  you  know  anyone  who 
needs  a  good  home.  be%  got  one." 

In  his  office  In  the  Cumberland  City  Hall, 
Mayor  P.  Perry  Smith  Jr.  sees  another  per- 
haps more  perplexing  view  of  the  area's  eco- 
nomic statvis.  Despite  high  unemployment 
that  leveled  off  at  10.8  per  cent  In  November, 
he  said,  local  businessmen  reported  rec<ad 
high  Christmas  sales  and  a  10  per  cent  rise 
In  bank  deposits  last  year. 

"It's  very  hard  to  read  a  situation  like 
this."  he  said,  speculating  that  unemploy- 
ment checks  and  spteclal  federal  programs  for 
the  unemployed  have  bolstered  the  local 
economy. 

"Obviously,  the  long-term  employment  has 
a  profound  effect  on  the  Individuals  in- 
volved," he  continued.  "There  are  some  who 
adapt  quite  easily,  but  there  are  others  who 
don't." 

Many  unemployed  persons  don't  want  to 
leave  the  rolling  mountain  country  to  seek 
scarce  Jobs  In  cities,  he  said.  "Hlst<M-lcaUy, 
we're  isolated.  In  Af^alachla,  you  have  very 
Independent-type  Individuals.  He  knows  how 
to  hunt,  fish  and  garden.  He  doesn't  feel  com- 
fortable going  somewhere  where  he  has  to 
live  In  an  18-story  blghilae." 

Last  fall,  local  civic  and  business  leaders 
organized  a  PACE  (Positive  Attitudes  Change 
Everything)  campaign,  and  Smith  now  be- 
lieves the  local  economy  Is  destined  to  im- 
prove. 

This  offers  little  solace  to  the  hundreds  of 
workers  who've  been  unemployed  for  months 
here.  State  employment  officials  rep<Ht  that 
each  week  since  early  November  from  16  to 
20  of  this  group  have  exhausted  their  unem- 
ployment benefits. 

Some  have  doubtlessly  found  Jobs.  But 
others  have  gone  on  welfare,  becoming  vic- 
tims of  the  recession.  Ethel  WUderman.  di- 
rector of  the  county's  social  service  depart- 
ment, said  she  doesn't  know  exactly  how 
many  have  gone  on  the  welfare  rolls,  but  she 
noted  that  her  office  has  become  so  busy 
there  Is  now  a  two-week  waiting  period  to 
get  an  appointment  with  a  social  worker. 

"I  don't  like  to  say  they  are  nonexistent 
because  some  people  are  always  able  to  find 
Jobs,  but  Job  opportunities  are  not  plentiful 
here,"  said  J.  W.  Owens,  supervisor  of  the 
state  employment  office  in  the  county.  "Our 
rise  and  decline  Is  pretty  much  tied  to  the 
national  picture.  We're  not  very  diversified. 
When  the  national  economy  Improves,  ours 
usuaUy  goes  up  with  It." 

Meanwhile,  Marty  Watts,  20,  who  was  laid 
off  at  Kelly  Springfield  Tire  Co.  last  March, 
is  waiting  for  a  Job.  So  Is  his  mother,  who 
was  laid  off  her  job  at  Celanese.  and  whose 
unemployment  benefits  have  already  expired. 

"When  I  was  wcvklng  we  were  doing  pretty 
good.  I  was  bringing  home  close  to  $200  a 
week,"  said  Watts,  who  helps  suppcnt  his 
two  younger  sisters  and  his  divorced  mother. 
"If  my  sister^  wanted  something,  I'd  Just 
write  a  check." 

Watts,  like  many  of  those  Interviewed,  has 
all  but  given  up  looking  for  a  Job.  "You 
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cant  find  a  job  here.  And  If  I  vras  working,  Iggly 
I  might  not  even  get  $89  a  week,  so  I  just 
take  my  unemployment,"  he  said.  "I  see  a 
few  decent  jobs  In  the  paper,  except  they're 
for  m«cbanlcs  or  managers,  and  they  all  want 
experlenoe." 

The  Watts  family,  which  lives  acrt>s8  the 
Potomac  from  Cumberland  In  Wiley  Ford. 
W.Va..  gets  by  on  his  unen^>loyinent  checks 
and  $100  a  month  chUd  support  payments. 
"But  if  this  keeps  on  I  don't  know  what  111 
do,"  he  said.  "If  worst  comes  to  worst.  111 
go  In  the  Army  or  something." 


THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CONGRESS 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  draw  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
the  Institute  for  Congress  which  has  re- 
cently been  ofQcially  organized. 

The  Institute  for  Congress  will  be  a 
"nonpartisan  research  organization  de- 
voted exclusively  to  providing  both 
Houses  of  Congress  with  timely  and  in- 
dependent policy  analysis  of  major  pol- 
icy Issues  concerning  the  United  States." 

I  have  great  hopes  for  this  organiza- 
tion as  it  could  nil  a  vital  need  of  the 
U.S.  Congress.  It  has  great  potential  for 
providing  the  Congress  with  superior 
policy  analysis  which  would  cut  across 
committee  jurisdictional  lines  and  would 
provide  8M;cess  to  many  individuals  not 
presently  readily  available  to  the 
Congress. 

After  many  months  of  preparation  and 
meetings  with  various  Members  of  Con- 
gress, the  Institute  for  Congress  is  pres- 
ently seeking  its  initial  fimding.  As  I 
understand  it,  a  broadly  based  interdis- 
ciplinary research-policy  staff  will  be  re- 
cruited from  both  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches,  academic  and  pri- 
vate research  organizations,  and  other 
relevant  organizations.  The  experimental 
phase  of  the  Institute  will  rim  about  5 
years.  During  this  idiase,  approximately 
80  professional  staff  wiU  be  assigned  to 
work  on  various  topics  that  would  be  of 
assistance  to  congressional  decisionmak- 
ers. This  is  an  ambitious  but  vital  task. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  vari- 
ous materials  describing  this  unique  en- 
deavor and  the  need  for  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Institute  Fob  Congkess   Ofticiallt   Obga- 

NIZED:         GRIFFITUS,       ROCKELSHAtrS       HSAO 

Tbustees 

Washington. — Official  annoimcement  was 
made  this  weekend  of  the  formation  of  the 
Institute  for  Congress,  a  nonpartisan  re- 
search organization  devoted  exclusively  to 
providing  both  hovises  of  Congress  with 
timely  and  Independent  policy  analysis  of 
major  policy  Issues  confronting  the  United 
States. 

Named  as  chairman  and  vice  chairman, 
respectively,  of  the  Institute's  16-person 
board  of  trustees  were  Martha  W.  Griffiths, 
former  10-term  member  of  Congress  from 
Michigan^  and  WlUlam  D.  Ruckelshaiis  of  In- 
diana, the  first  Administrator  of  the  VS.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency 'and  subse- 
quently Deputy  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 

"Congress  and  the  entire  American  so- 
ciety," Mrs.  Griffiths  and  Mr.  Ruckelshaus 
said  in  a  joint  statement,  "stand  at  a  critical 
Juncture.  We  have  exhausted  our  'margins  of 
error'  In  dealing  with  complex  and  Increas- 


technlcal  n»t.t>\T^Bi  policy  cbol 
not  sufficient  for  Congress  to  wait  for] 
tlve  Branch  Initiatives,  or  to  entrust 
of  vital  national  poUcy  choices  to  l] 
mented  committee  system  alone." 

"We  fully  believe,"  Mrs.  Griffiths  and  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus  said,  "that  Congress  cannot 
hope  to  become  a  full,  equal  partner  of  the 
Executive  In  formulating  national  poUcy 
luUess  It  has  available  to  It  superior  policy 
analysis,  cutting  across  committee  jurisdic- 
tional lines,  that  lays  the  factual  groimd- 
work,  names  the  options  for  action,  and  pre- 
sents a  clear  case  for  alternative  poUcles." 

The  Institute  for  Congress  trustees  will 
begin  an  immediate  search  for  Initial  funding 
($11.5  million  for  the  first  three  years)  to 
establish  an  interdlsclplliuu^  poUcy  analysis 
staff.  In  addition  to  experienced  profes- 
sionals from  the  l^lslatlve  and  executive 
branches,  the  Institute  will  seek  to  recruit 
from  the  academic  and  private  research 
community  Individuals  or  outstanding  Intel- 
lectual achievement  and  ability.  A  five-year 
experimental  phase  Is  envisaged,  biUldlng  to 
a  professional  staff  of  80  persons  with  $22.6 
million  funding  over  the  five  years. 

Initial  fimdlng,  Mrs.  Griffiths  and  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus  said,  would  be  sought  from  pri- 
vate philanthropic  sources  to  provide  the 
Institute  with  a  significant  measxire  of  inde- 
pendence In  Its  formative  period.  If  the  ex- 
periment Is  successful.  It  Is  anticipated  that 
future  funding  for  ihe  Institute  would  come 
primarily  from  research  contracts  made  with 
the  Congress. 

Preceding  official  establishment  of  the  In- 
stitute for  Congress  with  Its  board  of  trus- 
tees this  autumn,  a  bipartisan  organizing 
committee  had  been  at  work  tor  three  years, 
testing  the  Idea  and  possible  implementa- 
tion with  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
leaders  of  both  the  Senate  and  House  and  a 
broad  range  of  senior  and  junior  members  of 
both  houses  and  parties. 

While  the  Institute's  trustees  are  aU  in 
non -governmental  positions,  the  majority 
and  minority  letulers  of  both  the  Senate  and 
House  will  be  Invited  to  serve  as  ex  officio 
members  of  the  board. 

In  addition,  a  Congressional  Advisory 
CouncU  will  be  established  to  enable  most 
of  the  key  legislative  committees  to  take  an 
active  role  In  shaping  the  Institute's  research 
agenda.  Subject  to  the  advice  of  the  Con- 
gressional Advisory  CouncU.  the  Institute  ex- 
pects to  place  Its  early  emphasis  on  prob- 
lems of  national  security,  environment  and 
resoxirces.  health  and  welfare,  and  the  social 
and  economic  ln4>Ucatlons  of  new  techno!- 
op. 

~In  addition  to  Mrs.  Griffiths  and  Mr.  Ruck- 
elshaus. the  members  of  the  Institute's  board 
of  trustees  are: 

Lucy    Wilson    Benson    of    Massachusetts.^ 
presently  Secretary  of  Human  Services  for 
the  Commonwealth  and  former  president  of 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  U.S. 

William  D.  Eberle  of  Idaho,  president  of 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Association 
and  former  Special  Trade  Representative  for 
the  President. 

Alton  Frye  of  Tennessee,  Senior  Fellow  of 
the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  former 
administrative  assistant  to  Senator  Edward 
W.  Brooke. 

Ben  W.  Helneman  of  Illinois,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Northwest  Indus- 
tries, Inc. 

Craig  Hosmer  of  California,  former  U.S. 
Representative  (1 953-75  )i.  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  and  presently  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Nuclear  Energy  CouncU. 

Leon  Jaworskl  of  Texas,  Houston  attorney 
and  former  Special  Prosecutor  and  head  of 
the  Watergate  Special  Prosecution  Force. 

Gordon  J.  F.  MacDonald  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, director  of  the  Environmental  Studies  ^ 
Program  at  Dartmouth  CoUege  and  former 
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member  of  the  President's  CouncU  on  En- 
vironmental Quality. 

Harry  C.  McPherson,  Jr..  Washington  at- 
torney and  former  general  counsel  of  the 
Senate  Democratic  Policy  Committee  and 
Special  Counsel  to  President  Johnson. 

Clarence  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  director  of 
the  Wtwhlngton  Bureau  of  the  NAACP  since 
1950  and  member  of  the  Maryland  Bar. 

Richard  B.  Ogllvle  of  Illinois,  Chicago  at- 
torney and  former  Governor  of  Illinois. 

William  B.  Spong.  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  former 
VS.  Senator,  presently  Portsmouth  attorney 
and  president  of  the  Virginia  Bar  Associa- 
tion. 

Cyrus  B.  Vance  of  New  York,  former  Depu- 
ty Secretary  of  Defense,  Secretary  of  the 
Ar^iy.  and  Special  Counsel  for  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Preparedness  Investigation 
Subcammlttee.  presently  prudent  of  the 
New  Y^^  City  Bar  Asso<:;t|<(en. 

An  admtlonal  board  mefWer.  presently  on 
leave  for  government  service.  Is  William  T. 
Coleman,  Jr.  of  Pennsylvania,  now  U.S.  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation. 

The  members  of  the  organizing  commit- 
tee for  the  Institute  for  Congress,  who  laid 
the  groundwork  for  the  Institute  between 
1972  and  the  fall  of  1975.  were  Messrs.  Prye. 
MacDonald,  McPherson.  Vance,  and  James  R. 
KllUan.  former  Science  Adviser  to  President 
Elsenhower  and  chairman  of  the  M.I.T.  Cor- 
poration. 

The  Institute  for  Congress  has  been  Incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  application  made  for  federal  In- 
come tax  exemption  under  section  501(c)  (3) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

The  Board  or  Tbustees 

LUCY    WUSON    BENSON 

Secretary  of  Human  Services  for  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  Lucy  Wilson 
Benson  served  as  president  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  the  United  States  from 
1968-74  and  co-chairman  of  the  National 
Urban  Coalition  from  1973-75.  She  was  a 
founding  member  and  member  of  the  govern- 
ing board  of  Common  Cause,  1970-74.  was  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights,  and 
has  served  on  the  board  of  the  National 
Urban  League,  the  Brookings  Institution, 
Northeast  Utilities,  and  several  other  public 
organizations  and  corporations. 

WILLIAM  T.  COLEtaAN,  JK.* 

Before  entering  office  as  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation on  March  7,  1975,  Mr.  Coleman  was 
senior  partner  In  the  law  Arm  of  Dll worth, 
Paxson,  Kallsh,  Levy  and  Coleman  of  Phila- 
delphia, special  counsel  to  the  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania  Transportation  Authority,  and 
a  member  of  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
American  Stock  Exchange.  Active  In  civil 
rights  affairs,  he  has  served  with  the  NAACP 
Legal  Defense  and  Education  Fund  In  many 
capacities  and  was  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  plaintiffs'  brief  in  the  ld54  Supreme 
Court  school  desegregation  case.  In  1969,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
24th  Session  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  and  has  served  on  the  boards  of 
several  corporations,  including  Pan  Amer- 
ican World  Airways  and  the  First  Pennsyl- 
vania Corporation. 

WILLIAM  D.  EBEHLE 

Prior  to  assuming  the  presidency  of  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Association  in 
February  1975.  Mr.  Eberle  was  the  President's 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations 
with  the  rank  of  Ambassador,  from  1971-75. 
and  concurently  from  1974  until  his  resigna- 
tion. Executive  Director  of  the  Council  on 
International  Economic  Policy.  He  was  presi- 
dent and  chief  executive  officer  of  American 
Standard.  Inc.  from  1966-71.  vice  president  of 


BolM  Cascade  Corporation  from  1960-66. 
and  served  in  the  Idaho  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives  as  Majority  Leader,  Minority  Leader,  and 
Speaker.  He  has  served  as  a  director  or  trustee 
of  PPG,  Hewlett-Packward,  the  National 
Urban  Coalition.  Common  Cause  and  the 
Conference  Board. 

ALTON  ntTK 
Director  of  Membership  Affairs  and  Senior 
Fellow  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Mr.  Prye  wtis  formerly  Legislative  and  Ad- 
ministrative Assistant  to  Senator  Edward 
W.  Brooke  (1968-71).  He  was  a  FelloW  of 
the  Wodrow  Wilson  International  Center  for 
Scholars  from  1971-73  and  a  staff  member 
of  The  RAND  Corporation  (1962-68).  He  has 
taught  at  U.C.L.A.  and  Harvard  University, 
where  he  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Center  for  In- 
ternational Affairs.  A  frequent  writer  on  pub- 
lic policy  Issues,  Mr.  Frye's  most  recent  book 
U  "A  Responsible  Congress:  The  Politics  of 
National  Security"  ( 1975) . 

MAXTHA    W.    GRimTHS 

As  representative  of  Michigan's  17th  Con- 
gressional District  In  Congress  from  1955-74, 
Mrs.  Griffiths  served  on  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  and  on  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  chairing  Its  Subcom- 
mittee on  Fiscal  Policy.  Earlier,  she  had  been 
elected  to  the  Michigan  State  Legislature 
(1949-52),  was  Judge  and  recorder  of  the 
Detroit  Recorder's  Court  (1953),  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Detroit  Election  Commission. 
Mrs.  Griffiths  Is  a  partner  In  the  law  Arm  of 
Griffiths  and  Griffiths  In  Farmlngton  Hills, 
Michigan.  She  Is  a  member  of  several  boards, 
including  National  Detroit.  Burroughs  and 
Chrysler  Corporation. 

BEN    W.    HEINBMAN 

A  practicing  lawyer  from  1936-56.  Mr. 
Helneman  Is  now  president  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  Northwest  Industries.  Inc.. 
which  he  founded  in  1968.  Mr.  Helneman 
was  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Chicago  and  North  Western  RaUway 
Company  from  1956-72.  He  is  a  director  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  a  trustee 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  and  was  the  first  chair- 
man of  the  Illinois  Board  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion. 

CBAIC    HOSMER 

President  of  the  American  Nuclear  Energy 
Council,  Mr.  Hosmer  was  a  member  of  the 
U  S  House  of  Representatives  from  Cali- 
fornia for  22  years  (1963-75),  serving  as 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  and  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  He  was  also 
an  attorney  for  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission at  Los  Alamos  Laboratory  from  1948- 
49  and  served  In  the  VS.  Naval  Reserve,  re- 
tiring In  1973  with  the  rank  of  Rear  Admiral. 
His  Navy  duty  included  command  of  the 
UJS.S.  Dickens. 

LEON     JAWOBSKI 

Special  Prosecutor  and  head  of  the  Water- 
gate Special  Prosecution  Force  from  Novem- 
ber 1973  to  October  1974,  Mr.  Jaworskl  Is  a 
senior  partner  of  the  Houston  law  firm  of 
Fulbrlght  and  Jaworskl.  He  has  served  the 
government  In  many  capacities,  Including 
positions  In  the  offices  of  the  U.S.  Attorney 
General  and  the  Attorney  General  of  Texas, 
U.S.  Member  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Ar- 
bitration at  The  Hague  ( 1965-69) ,  member  of 
numerous  national  commissions  and  as  Pres- 
idential Adviser  from  1964-69.  He  is  a  past 
president  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
(1971-72)  and  is  a  director  of  the  Bank  of 
Southwest  in  Houston. 


•  On  leave  for  government  service. 


CORDON  J.  r.   MACDONALD 

After  serving  as  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's   Council    on    Environmental    Quality 
from   1970-72.   Mr.   MacDonald.   a   geophys^A 
cist,  was  named  Henry  R.  Luce  Third  Cen^~- 
tury  Professor  of  Environmental  Studies  and 
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Policy  at  Dartmouth  College  where  he  Is  di- 
rector of  the  Environmental  Studies  Program. 
He  Is  concurrently  chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Natural  Resources  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  National  Research 
CouncU  and  a  member  of  the  Department  of 
State's  Advisory  Committee  on  Science  and 
Foreign  Affairs,  having  served  as  a  member 
of  the  President's  Science  Advisory  Commit- 
tee from  1966-69.  Mr.  MacDonald  was  vice 
president  of  the  Institute  for  Defense  Anal- 
yses In  1967-68  and  was  formerly  a  faculty 
member  at  MJ.T.,  U.Ci.A.,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Santa  Barbara. 

HARRT    C.    M'PHERSON,    JR. 

Partner  In  the  Washington  law  Arm  of  Ver- 
ner,  LUpfert,  Bernhard  and  McPherson,  and 
the  Washington  partner  of  the  New  York  law 
firm  of  Hughes  Hubbard  and  Reed,  Mr.  Mc- 
Pherson was  Special  Counsel  to  the  Presi- 
dent (1966-69).  Prior  to  that,  he  had  served 
as  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army  for 
International  Affairs  (1963-64)  and  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Educational  and 
Cultural  Affairs  (1964-66).  Prom  1956-83.  he 
was  Associate  Counsel,  then  General  Counsel 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  Democratic  Policy  Com- 
mittee. He  Is  the  author  of  "A  Political  Edu- 
cation" (1972). 

CLARENCE   MITCHELL 

Mr.  Mitchell,  a  membe^;  of  the  Maryland 
Bar,  is  Director  of  the  Washington  Bureau  of 
the  NAACP,  an  organization  he  has  served 
for  29  years.  In  1969,  he  was  awarded  the 
NAACP's  Splngarn  Medal  for  his  efforts  In 
obtaining  passage  of  the  landmark  civil 
rights  bills  of  the  1950s  and  1960s.  His  gov- 
ernment service  includes  executive  posts  with 
President  Roosevelt's  Pair  Employment  Prac- 
tices Committee,  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission and  the  War  Production  Board.  He 
is  currently  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  7th  Special  Session  and  the  30th  Ses- 
sion of  the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly. 

RICHARD    B.    OGILVIE 

Prior  to  his  service  as  the  37th  Governor 
of  Illinois  from  1969-73,  Mr.  Ogllvle  served 
as  a  federal  prosecutor  In  Chicago,  as  elected 
Sheriff  of  Cook  County,  and  as  President  of 
the  Cook  County  Board  of  Commissioners. 
During  his  term  as  governor.  Illinois  under- 
took across-the-board  constitutional  reform, 
upgraded  Its  tax  system,  and  enacted  a  broad 
environmental  protection  program.  He  Is  now 
a  partner  In  the  Chlpago  law  Arm  of  Isham, 
Lincoln  and  Beale  and  a  member  of  several 
corporate  and  philanthropic  boards.  Includ- 
ing CNA  Financial,  Inc. 

WILLIAM    D.    RUCKELSHAUS 

Before  his  appointment  as  the  Arst  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  U.S.  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  (1970-73),  Mr.  Ruckelshaus 
had  served  as  Assistant  Attorney  General  in 
charge  of  the  ClvU  Division  (1969-70).  Later 
he  was  Acting  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  (April-July  1973)  and  Dep- 
uty Attorney  General  until  his  resignation 
in  October  1973.  In  1967,  he  was  elected  to 
the  Indiana  House  of  Representatives  where 
he  served  as  Majority  Leader.  He  Is  currently 
senior  partner  of  the  Washington  law  Arm 
of  Ruckleshaus,  Beverldge,  Fairbanks  & 
Diamond. 

WILLIAM    B.    SPONG,    JR. 

A  U.S.  Senator  from  Virginia  from  1966-73, 
Mr.  Spong  had  previously  been  a  member  of 
the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates  (1954-55) 
and  of  the  Senate  of  Virginia  ( 1966-66) .  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Commission  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  Government  for  the  Conduct 
of  Foreign  Policy  from  1973-75,  he  is  now 
a  senior  partner  of  the  Portsmouth  (Va.)  law 
Arm  of  Cooper,  Spong,  Davis,  Kllgore,  Parker, 
Leon  &  Fennell.  In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Spong 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
and  Commerce  Committees.  He  Is  now  presi- 
dent of  the  Virginia  Bar  Association.  In  July, 
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1976,  be  will  assume  the  deanshlp  of  the 
Marshall -Wythe  School  of  Law  at  the  College 

of  William  and  Mary. 

CTRUS  R.   VANCE 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  from  1964-67, 
Mr.  Vance  was  also  Secretary  of  the  Army 
from  1962-64,  Oeneral  Counsel  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  (1961-62),  and  Special 
Counsel  for  the  Preparedness  Investigation 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  (1957-60).  He  was  the  Special 
Representative  of  the  President  In  the  Cy- 
prus  crisis  (1967)  and  In  Korea  (1968)  and 
was  one  of  the  two  U.S.  Negotiators  at  the 
1968-69  Paris  Peace  Conference  In  Vlet-Nam. 
Associate  and  partner  of  the  New  York  law 
Arm  of  Simpson  Thatcher  &  Bartlett  from 
1947-60  and  from  1967  to  date,  Mr.  Vance  Is 
President  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  He  Is  a  director  of 
IBM,  Pan  American  World  Airways  and  the 
New  York  Times  Company,  and  a  trustee  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  the  Urban  In- 
stitute and  Yale  University. 

The  Institute  for  Congress — A  Pive-Yeab 
Experiment 

The  Institute  for  Congress  will  be  a  non- 
partisan private  organization  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  providing  Congress  with  Independ- 
ent, objective  and  systematic  analysis  of 
public  Issues  and  programs. 

The  Institute  would  assemble  an  expert 
staff  of  a  tjrpe  and  caliber  not  now  available 
to  Congress  and,  as  its  central  and  unique 
function,  wouli  integrate  aruxlytically  issues 
which  are  now  splintered  in  the  congressional 
committee  system.. 

The  Institute  would  not  study  Congress; 
It  would  assist  congressional  operations 
through  the  existing  structure. 

The  research  mandate  of  the  Institute 
would  be  comprehensive.  Initially,  It  would 
address  problems  of  national  security,  en- 
vironment and  resources,  public  health,  and 
social  and  economic  Implications  of  new 
technologies. 

It  would  seek  both  to  assess  questions  of 
broad  concern  to  the  legislature  and  to  an- 
ticipate Issues  which  will  require  congres- 
sional deliberation.  1 

The  Institute  will  function  under  a  Board 
of  Trustees  composed  of  a  broad  cross- 
section  of  private  citizens;  the  Majority  and 
Minority  Leaders  at  the  House  and  Senate 
will  be  Invited  to  serve  on  the  Board 
ex  officio. 

The  research  agenda  of  the  Institute  will 
be  negotiated  through  a  Congressional  Ad- 
visory Council  composed  of  chairmen  and 
ranking  members  of  most  congressional  com- 
mittees or  their  designees.  , 

To  test  the  concept  the  organizers  con- 
template a  five-year  experimental  operation 
of  the  Institute  funded  by  private  philan- 
thropy. 

The  plan  calls  for  a  professional  staff  of 
approximately  30  by  the  end  of  the  Arst 
year,  60  by  the  following  year,  and  an  average 
professional  staff  of  80  thereafter. 

-The  total  Ave-year  budget  Is  approximately 
l$22.5  million  and  the  Initial  fund-raising 
*target  Is  $11.5  million  for  the  Arst  three  years. 

The  Independence  and  Aexlblllty  of  private 
Ananclng  at  the  outset  offer  the  greatest 
promise  of  creating  an  environment  capable 
of  attracting  an  exceptional  professional 
staff. 

If  the  Institute  demonstrates  Its  utility. 
Its  continued  existence  would  eventually 
depend  on  contractual  support  by  the 
Congress. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Oct.  12,  1976] 
Wht  Congress  Needs  Even  More  Help 

(By  Martha  Orlfflths  and  William  Ruckels- 
haus) 
The  problem  with  Congress  Is  that  It  has 

too  much  staff — and  too  little. 


Stair  added  over  the  last  few  years  now 
fills  up  extra  office  buildings  on  both  the 
House -and  Senate  sides,  and  Is  overflowing 
into  nearby  buildings.  Yet  Congress  still 
lacks  the  resources  It  needs  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  executive  branch  In  formu- 
lating the  public  policies  that  will  determine 
our  national  future. 

The  time  has  passed  when  the  United 
States  could  afford  to  try  one  program  after 
another,  one  budget  policy  after  another, 
one  weapons  system  after  another — all  on 
a  fragmented  and  disjointed  basis,  hoping 
that  some  may  work. 

And  Congress,  If  it  Is  ever  to  be  the  equal 
of  the  executive,  has  to  And  ways  to  over- 
come Its  own  fragmentation  of  committees 
dealing  with  little  pieces  of  broad  problems. 
It  needs  to  have  some  of  the  best  minds  In 
Amert^  working  exclusively  for  It,  seeing 
seriods  national  problems  In  their  totality, 
and  naming  the  options  for  national  policy. 

To  do  that  Job,  we  are  working  with  a 
bipartisan  group  to  create  an  Independent, 
not-for-proAt  Institute  for  Congress. 

What,  one  may  ask,  another  "think  tank?" 
Another  addition  to  the  plethora  of  policy 
Institutes,  government  agencies,  and  gargan- 
tuan congressional  staffs  that  should  be  do- 
ing that  Job  already?    ' 

Our  answer  to  that  question  is  "yes" — and 
for  what  we  consider  to  be  compelling  rea- 
sons. 

First,  consider  the  limitations  in  what 
Congress  has  available  to  it  now. 

The  superabundance  and  sometimes  abuse 
of  staff  on  Capitol  Hill  have  been  amply  re- 
ported of  late.  In  the  last  20  years,  congres- 
sional employment  and  budgets  have  grown 
15  times  faster  than  the  national  population 
growth.  In  1954  there  were  4,600  staff  persons 
on  the  Hill;  now  there  are  16,000.  In  1964  the 
budget  for  Congress'  own  (q)eratlons  was  942 
million;  today  it  is  $328  mlUlon.      / 

Obviously,  there's  a  lot  of  em|Hre  building 
going  on.  Congress,  using  ^^/^me  methods 
It  asks  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office  to  turn 
on  the  executive  bureaucracy,  might  ask  for 
a  hard-headed  business-efficiency  evaluation 
of  its  own  bureaucracy — on  the  theory  that 
what's  good  for  the  goose  is  good  for  the 
gander. 

There's  a  limit  to  how  much  could  be  cut, 
though.  Part  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  cas- 
cading level  of  citizen  service  demands  on 
Congress.  Then  there's  the  burden  of  answer-  . 
ing  constituent  letters  on  Issues:  On  a  par- 
ticularly "hot"  Issue,  a  large-state  senator 
may  receive  literally  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  letters.  Moreover,  the  federal  government 
Is  Into  hundreds  of  areas  of  American  life 
where  It  never  Intruded  before.  Congress 
needs  substantial  committee  staffs  to  hold 
hearings,  to  hear  and  ward  off  lobbyists  and 
executive  branch  opportunities,  to  monitor 
laws  already  on  the  bo<dcs,  and  to  consider 
the  immense  number  of  bills  Introduced. 

But  even  If  congressional  staffs  were 
trimmed  appropriately,  and  even  If  the  tax- 
payer was  asked  to  shell  out  less  for  dupli- 
cating ftinctlons  and  ix>lltlcal  promotion 
activities  on  the  Hill,  the  result  would  not 
necessarily  be  better  policy  formulation. 

Senators'  and  representatives'  p)ersonal 
staffs,  for  Instance,  would  still  be  preoccu- 
pied with  the  dally  demands  of  their  offices — 
constituent  service,  case  work,  mall  and 
speech  writing.  The  pressures  on  any  congres- 
sional office  mitigate  against  serious  policy 
work  there.  Worry  about  the  member's  re- 
election will  always  take  precedence. 

Committee  staffs  are  also  Immersed  in  the 
intensely  political  atmosphere  which  sur- 
rounds the  senators  and  representatives  who 
sit  on  the  committee.  These  staffs  are  not 
designed  to  look  beyond  the  Interests  of  their 
particular  committees  and  of  their  chairmen 
and  ranking  members. 

Furthermore,  fragmentation  of  responsi- 
bility among  the  committees  is  an  endemic 
limitation  on  congressional   policy-making. 


Problems  sln4>ly  refuse  to  divide  themselves 
into  neat  committee  plgeonhc^es. 

Consider  health  legislation.  Just  in  the 
House.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
Jurisdiction  over  Medicare  and  any  proposed 
national  health  Insurance  program  involv- 
ing employer  and  employe  contributions.  But 
if  national  health  insurance  were  to  be  fi- 
nanced through  general  Treasury  appropria- 
tions, responsibility  for  writing  the  legisla- 
tion falls  to  the  Commerce  Committee,  and 
more  specifically.  Its  subcommittee  on  public 
health  and  environment.  A  number  of  indi- 
vidual health  programs,  including  Medicaid, 
were  transferred  to  the  Commerce  subcom- 
mittee under  the  committee  reorganization 
of  1974.  But  there  are  still  overlappings  and 
potential  confiicts.  The  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee is  Involved  with  Farmers  Home  Loan 
Administration  grants  for  rural  health  care 
projects.  The  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee asserts  a  role  In  health  education  in  the 
schools  and  in  regard  to  developmental  dk- 
ablllties.  Armed  Services  decrees  compensa- 
tion of  physicians  and  dentists  in  the  Public 
Health  Service.  The  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee  Is  Involved  In  providing  authori- 
zation for  bum  treatment  centers,  which 
Commerce  claims  It  should  control  under  the 
emergency  medical  services  program.  To  top 
it  all  off,  the  Commerce  public  health  and 
environment  subcommittee  has  control  of 
clean  drinking  water  legislation — while 
water  pollution  In  general  falls  under  the 
Public  Works  Committee. 

There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding 
other  such  examples  on  either  side  of  the 
Capitol.  Thus,  the  qoesltion  arises:  How  will 
congressional  committees  and  individual 
senators  and  representatives  be  able  to  pull 
all  the  pieces  of  policy  together  into  a  co- 
herent whole,  so  that  when  Congress  acts  in 
a  field,  it  knows  the  real  implications  of 
what  It's  doing?  * 

To  this  one  must  add  the  sad  fact  that 
Congress,  despite  Its  enlarged  staffs,  is  all 
too  often  outgunned  and  outmanned  by  the 
executive  department.  The  Senate  Armed 
Services  subcommittee  on  research  and  de- 
velopment has  generally  deployed  a  single 
staff  man  to.  deal  with  a  part  of  the 
defense  budget  that  Is  expected  to  ex- 
ceed $9  billion  In  fiscal  1976.  Yet  row  upon 
row  of  aides  accompany  the  secretary  of  de- 
fense when  he  testifies  before  a  thin  line  of 
congressional  committee  members  and  their 
staffs. 

There  Is  another  problem,  shared  by  per- 
sonal and  committee  staffs  alike.  They  are 
all  too  often  obliged  to  react  to  the  crises  or 
problems  of  the  moment.  So  are  the  special- 
oversight  groups  such  as  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  which  now  employs  over 
5,000  persons  at  an  annual  cost  which  will 
approach  $140  million  In  1976.  Its  primary 
function  Is  to  audit  existing  government  pro- 
grams, to  oversee  how  federal  money  Is  being 
spent,  and  to  see  how  well  programs  are 
meeting  their  stated  objectives.  Under  Comp- 
troller General  Elmer  Staats,  the  GAO  has 
diversified  and  upgraded  its  staff  in  recent 
years  In  order  to  evaluate  ctirrent  federal 
programs. 

Yet  there  remains  a  yawning  gap  between 
auditing  of  existing  programs  and  the  quite 
different  task  of  policy  analysis  for  the  fu- 
ture. Indeed,  It  may  be  too  much  to  expect 
any  single  agency  to  look  backward  and  for- 
ward with  equal  competence.  That  appears 
to  be  the  consensus  in  Congress,  and  we  share 
it.  Congress  is  too  pluralistic  an  institution 
to  rely  on  any  one  consolidated  staff  for  Its 
multiple  needs. 

The  Congressional  Research  Service  con- 
tinues to  provide  support  to  members  and 
staffs  requiring  Immediate  reference  aid  In 
drafting  speeches,  reports  and  responses  to 
constituent  queries.  (In  1974  alone.  It  re- 
sponded to  more  than  200.000  such  requests !) 
Moreover,  CRS  has  begun  to  expand  Its  efforts 
to  perform  long-range  studies  of  significant 
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poUcy  problems.  In  halX  a  decade  It  has 
doubled  In  size  and  budget,  up  to  860  people 
and  $17.8  million  In  che  next  fiscal  year. 

It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  ex- 
panding present  Hill  staffs  wlU  fill  the  gap. 
These  staffs  really  have  535  bosses,  and  It's 
difficult  If  not  impossible  to  refuse  assistance 
to  members  or  their  aides  when  they  ask 
for  it.  Policy  problems  of  greater  scope  tend 
to  get  shifted  to  the  back  burner. 

In  our  Judgment  a  private  institute  could 
protect  lU  professionals  against  unmanage- 
able loads  and  target  them  most  effectively 
on  a  caurefuUy  selected  set  of  Issues  of  con- 
cern to  Congress. 

Another  major  reason  why  we  believe  a 
private  Institute  for  Congress  should  be  con- 
sidered relates  to  its  potential  for  recruiting 
an  exceptional  group  of  professionals.  An 
independent  institute  could  enlist  people  of 
outstanding  Intellectual  achievement  and 
capacity,  provide  them  with  a  base  of  pres- 
tige, and  make  their  work  available  to  Con- 
gress on  an  ongoing  basis.  Indeed,  there  is 
now  a  changing  mood  In  the  nation's  intel- 
lectual community — a  new  skepticism  about 
the  efficacy  of  the  executive  branch,  and  a 
new  eagerness  to  help  Congress.  That  talent 
could  be  harnessed  if  suitable  institutional 
arrangements  were  made. 

Those  arrangements  will  have  to  Include  a 
research  community  of  sufficient  stature  to 
permit  its  members  to  move  back  and  forth 
among  the  great  universities  and  research 
organizations,  as  well  as  devoting  some  years 
to  public  policy  studies  in  the  Institute. 

A  logical  question  is  whether  the  more 
outstanding  university  and  research  organi- 
zations already  in  existence  couldn't  fill  that 
role,  without  yet  another  institution.  The 
top  universities  and  organizations  like  Brook- 
ings. RAND  and  the  American  Enterprise  In- 
stitute do  perform  policy  analysis  of  very 
high  quality. 

Prom  the  congressional  perspective,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  growing  demand  for  research 
oriented  to  the  specific  requirements  and 
mores  of  Congress.  For  each  of  the  existing 
organizations,  other  missions  and  other  loy- 
alties are  primary.  In  the  eyes  of  many  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  some  private  institutions 
are  associated  with  particular  ideologies — an 
often  unfair  accusation,  but  still  a  problem 
such  groups  face  In  having  their  work  con- 
sidered seriously  by  all  factions  in  Congress. 

A  private  Institute  for  Congress,  in  our 
Judgment,  could  overcome  these  shortcom- 
ings. 

It  could  provide  integrated  studies  of  mul- 
ti-faceted problems  which  span  many  com- 
mittee Jurisdictions,  putting  teams  of  .out- 
standing exi)erts,  themselves  of  varylngi  spe- 
cialties and  backgrounds,  to  work  on  sel^ted 
issues.  Legislators  would  be  able  to  see  the 
relationship  of  their  work  to  that  of  others 
dealing  with  a  common  problem.  This  would 
be  a  natural  counterbalance  to  the  problem 
of  committee  fragmentation. 

The  institute's  technical  skills  could  be 
used,  on  a  contract  basis,  by  the  emerging 
Congressional  Budget  QfBce  and  the  new  Of- 
fice of  Technology  Assessment. 

The  Institute  could  also  protect  Congress 
from  one-sided  or  misleading  research  work 
by  Including  experts  of  contrasting  back- 
grounds and  viewpoints  on  the  "team"  t^ 
address  any  major  policy  area.  The  resulting 
analyses  would  include  a  base  of  facts  on 
which  all  of  the  research  team  can  agree, 
followed  by  various  recommendations  of  pol- 
icy options,  each  argued  vigorously  by  insti- 
tute personnel. 

Thus  the  members  and  committees  of  Con- 
gress could  be  assured  of  research  that  leaves 
no  stone  unturned,  hides  no  facts  contradict- 
ing some  favored  conclusion,  and  gives  each 
major  point  of  view  Its  "day  In  court." 

The  realism  of  Institute  work  would  also  be 
advanced  by  a  mix  of  professional  disciplines 
and  backgrounds  on  Its  staff.  There  would  be 


outstanding  flgrures  from  the  American  aca- 
demic and  research  community,  especially 
those  with  technical  skills  rarely  found  In 
congressional  staffs  (physics,  engineering, 
systems  analysis,  etc.).  There  would  be  in- 
dividuals with  executive  branch  experience 
and  current  knowledge  of  pending  problems. 
And  there  would  be  people  with  congres- 
sional staff  backgrounds,  men  and  women 
who  have  demonstrated  a  capacity  for  objec- 
tive policy  analysis. 

Apart  from  Its  own  original  work,  the  in- 
stitute could  provide  an  invaluable  filter  for 
the  larger  output  of  policy  analysis  already 
under  way  In  private  and  public  institutions 
across  the  country,  and  the  mass  of  fre- 
quently valuable  research  done  by  organiza- 
tions with  a  stake  In  the  resolution  of  any 
policy  problem. 

Another  value  of  this  approach  is  that 
Congress  would  be  able  to  learn  about  the 
scope  of  problems,  and  refine  its  own  Judg- 
ments, before  the  executive  branch — which 
has  far  more  policy  analysis  resources  at  Its 
command — gets  locked  Into  a  position.  The 
fact  Is  that  rigid  executive  branch  policy 
positions  can  be  as  grave  an  obstacle  to  ra- 
tional decision  as  the  well-known  fiaws  in 
the  legislative  process. 

If  the  Institute  for  Congress  Is  to  establish 
Its  Independent  character  from  the  start,  we 
consider  It  highly  desirable  that  Its  Initial 
operations  be  funded  privately — through 
foundations  and  the  like.  Then  an  able  and 
distinguished  staff  will  have  to  be  recruited. 
This  means  the  institute  will  need  an  assured 
life  of  3-5  years  to  prove  Its  worth. 

An  organizing  committee  began  work  on 
thfc  Institute  for  Congress  plan  two  years  ago. 
This  bipartisan  group  checked  the  Institute 
concept  carefully  with  the  leadership  of  both 
parties  in  the  Senate  and  House,  and  sub- 
sequently with  a  broad  number  of  members 
of  both  houses.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Sen- 
ate Democratlc>and  Republican  leaders,  Mike 
Mansfield  and  Hugh  Scott,  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  of  the  House  and  Senate 
will  be  Invited  to  serve  as  ex  officio  members 
of  the  board.  In  addition,  a  congressional  ad- 
visory council  will  enable  most  of  the  key 
legislative  committees  to  take  an  active  role 
In  shaping  the  Institute's  research  agenda. 

We  would  stress  that  the  Institute  Is  in- 
tended as  an  experiment.  Without  burdening 
l^lf  with  a  permanent  bureaucracy.  Con- 
gress can  use  the  Institute  to  test  whether 
It  Is  possible  to  recruit  a  staff  of  the  caliber 
and  type  we  propose.  If.  after  three  to  five 
years.  Congress  finds  the  Institute  a  valuable 
auxiliary,  the  legislators  can  choose,  to  keep 
the  Institute  In  being  on  a  contractual  basis. 

If  It  fails,  the  institute  will  be  disbanded 
after  the  trial  period.  Our  society  has  more 
than  enough  walking  ghosts  among  Its  In- 
stitutions. It  would  be  refreshing  to  have  one 
that  self-destructs  If  It  doesn't  perform  its 
mission.  ' 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times] 

Congress  Pushing  an  Idea — A  Think  Tank 

To    Serve  It 

(By  Richard  D.  Lyons) 

Congress,  which  some  legislators  contend 
Is  lacking  In  original  thought.  Is  cosponsor- 
Ing  a  proposal  to  create  a  Capitol  Hill  think 
tank  to  allow  academicians  to  give  free  and 
clear  advice  to  senators  and  representatives. 

The  idea,  which  thus  far  has  met  with  the 
approval  of  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
leadership  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
would  be  to  set  up  a  privately  funded,  non- 
partisan group  totally  separate  from  the  fed- 
eral government,  which  could  assemble  the 
best  minds  in  the  nation  to  offer  Independ- 
ent analyses  of  problems,  together  with  ex- 
pert opinions  and  policy  options. 

But  In  seqKlng  to  underscore  the  inde- 
pendent theme  of  the  Institute  for  Congress, 
as  it  has  been  named,  the  experts  In  resi- 
dence would  serve  only  short  tours  of  duty 


to  prevent  the  creation  of  an  entrenched 
bureaucracy,  and  they  would  be  paid  by  pri- 
vate foundations  rather  than  by  federal 
funds. 

Rep.  John  B.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  who  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Republican  Confer- 
ence has  been  involved  In  the  institute's 
founding,  said  such  a  group  was  needed  "If 
Congress  is  expected  to  become  coequal  part- 
ners with  the  executive  in  formulating  na- 
tional policy." 

The  rationale  was  expressed  slightly  dif- 
ferently by  Alton  Prye.  one  of  the  Institute's 
15  trustees,  who  explained  that  "If  Congress 
is  going  to  make  Its  constitutional  authority 
effective  It  must  make  Its  Intellectual  au- 
thority effective." 

The  idea  for  the  institute  was  spanned 
by  four  former  presidential  aides  and  Prye, 
a  historian,  who  for  three  years  have  been 
gingerly  but  steadily  advancing  the  notion 
that  Congress  desperately  needs  outside  help 
in  making  decisions. 

This  month  the  Institute  formally  an- 
nounced its  Incorporation,  opened  a  small 
office  at  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter- 
national Peace,  named  its  board  of  trustees, 
outlined  Its  plans  for  the  next  few  months 
and  obtained  tax-exempt  statiis  from  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Martha  W.  Orlfflths,  the  former  Demo- 
cratic congresswoman  from  Michigan  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Institute's  board  of  trustees, 
said  the  group  will  aim  "to  build  up  a  credi- 
ble, objective  viewpoint  on  the  nation's  prob- 
lems." 

"The  General  Accounting  Office  and  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  (both  arms 
of  Congress)  can  do  and  do  do  good  work, 
but  they  are  not  set  up  to  undertake  the 
mission-oriented,  think-tank  type  of  ap- 
proach that  we  want."  Griffiths  said. 

"*  *  *  We  want  to  start  with  a  small  staff 
of  administrators  led  by  a  renowned  scien- 
tist— the  very  best  we  can  get — and  then  con- 
tract with  experts  to  work  on  problems," 
she  added. 

William  D.  Ruckelshaus.  the  first  admlnls- 
tor  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
who  later  became  acting  director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  then  deputy  at- 
torney general  in  the  Nixon  administration 
before  his  resignation.  Is  vice  chairman  of 
the  Institute's  board  of  trustees. 

"The  sole  client  of  the  institute  would  be 
Cofigress,"  said  Ruckelshaus,  who  now  prac- 
tices law  here. 

He  said  the  Institute  would  choose  areas 
of  investigation  through  "an  advisory  com- 
mittee coniposed  of  the  chairmen  and  the 
ranking  minority  members  of  the  major  con- 
gressional committees." 

"The  candidate  problems  would  In  turn 
be  screened\through  the  ly>ard  of  trustees, 
then  experts\  would  be  contracted  who  then 
would  make  legislative  recommendations 
as^well  as  provide  ramifications  to  society 
and  other  options,"  be  added. 

I^om  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Jan.  13,  1976] 
Congress  Is  Thinking 

Congresa  responding  more  to  public  pres- 
sures thtui  to  innate  desire  for  reform,  has 
made  conaderable  progress  toward  becoming 
a  strongeii.  more  equal  partner  with  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  in  the  responsible  exercise 
of  power.  But  It  still  siiffers  from  some  serious 
handicaps. 

One  is  the  proliferation  of  committees  and 
subcommittees  in  recent  years.  Overlapping 
Jurisdictions  have  been  the  result,  with  a 
built-in  Inability  to  come  sensibly  to  grips 
with  such  complex  and  controversial  Issues 
as  energy.  This  Is  a  fault  that  members  of 
Congress  show  little  Interest  In  correcting. 

Another  problem  is  that  Congress  simply 
does  not  have  the  intellectual  resources  to 
carry  out  Its  constitutional  responsibilities 
In  a  framework  that  looks  beyond  the  next 
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election.  But  congressional  leaders  are  show- 
ing interest  in  doing  something  about  this. 

With  support  from  both  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  leadership.  Initial  steps  have 
been  taken  toward  creating  an  Institute  for 
Congress — a  think  tank  that  would  do  for 
the  legislative  branch  what  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  Rand  Corp.  have  long  done  for 
the  Pentagon  and  other  agencies  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch. 

The  Institute  has  already  been  incorporat- 
ed as  a  privately  funded,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion to  provide  Congress  with  Independent 
analyses,  expert  opinions  and  policy  options. 

Those  Instrumental  in  creation  of  the  In- 
stitute Include  James  R.  Kllllan  Jr.,  chair- 
man-emeritus of  MIT  Corp.  and  onetime 
science  adviser  to  President  Elsenhower. 
Chairperson  of  the  IS-member,  nonpartisan 
board  of  trustees  Is  Martha  W.  Orlfflths, 
former  £>emocratlc  congresswoman  and  high- 
ly respected  member  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  Vice  chairman  is  Republican  Wil- 
liam D.  Ruckelshaus,  former  head  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

The  Institute  hopes  to  obtain  foundation 
support  for  the  first  three  to  five  years  of  op- 
eration, during  which  there  would  be  no 
cost  to  the  taxpayers.  After  that,  it  would 
operate  on  research  contracts  with  Congress — 
Its  sole  client — with  the  areas  of  Investiga- 
tion being  chosen  through  an  advisory  com- 
mittee composed  of  the  chairmen  and  rank- 
ing minority  members  of  the  major  congres- 
sional committees. 

Whether  such  an  Institute  would  accom- 
plish anything  that  could  not  be  done  oy  a 
properly  funded  and  properly  staffed  Lib- 
rary of  Congress  is  debatable  at  this  point.  If 
the  institute  gets  the  foundation  seed  money 
it  needs,  the  experimental  period  should  pro- 
vide the  answer. 

Griffiths  argues  that  the  advantage  of  the 
institute  would  be  the  Independence  of  the 
experts  who.  It  Is  hoped,  will  be  recruited  to 
staff  the  Institute  on  a  revolving  basis.  As 
she  explained,  "We  want  to  hire  outstanding 
specialists,  have  them  work  on  a  specific  prob- 
lem and  then  have  them  return  to  their  old 
positions  so  they  won't  sit  around  the  In- 
stitute and  Justify  their  positions." 

No  amount  of  expertise  will  change  the  fact 
that  members  of  Congress,  elected  from  re- 
gional and  local  constituencies,  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  take  a  truly  national  perspective  on 
national  problems.  This  is  Inevitable,  and  It 
is  not  altogether  bad. 

Even  so,  the  quality  of  legislation  would 
improve  If  legislators  had  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  long-range  ramifications  of 
their  votes.  As  one  Institute  official  put  It,  "If 
Congress  Is  going  to  make  Its  constitutional 
authority  effective,  it  must  make  Its  Intellec- 
tual authority  effective." 

(From  the  Dtflly  News,  Dec.  15,  1976] 
A  Better  ^ka  To  Improve  CoNrawss 


fBy  J.  P.  Terhorst) 

Wasrinct^n. — The  nation's  capital  always 
teems  with  proposals  for  Improving  govern- 
mental performance.  Every  once  in  a  while 
there  actually  Is  a  good  one,  even  an  excit- 
ing one. 

Such  Is  the  case  with  the  "Institute  for 
Congress"  which  quietly  came  Into  existence 
last  week  after  three  years  of  planning.  It 
proposes  to  equip  busy  congressional  com- 
mittees with  the  same  kind  of  Intellectual 
armor  that  for  years  has  permitted  execu- 
tive agencies  to  outsmart  and  outthlnk  Cap- 
itol Hill  In  the  handling  of  complex  prcrt>- 
lems  ranging  from  defense  policy  to  crime 
prevention  and  social  welfare.  And,  in  the 
process,  the  Institute  might  even  produce 
better  government. 

To  everyojae  concerned  with  the  need  to 
elevate  the  quality  of  debate  and  decision- 
making by  a  coequal  branch  of  government, 
the  Institute  for  Congress  must  rank  as  a 


new  venture  deserving  of  strong  public  sup- 
port. 

As  conceived  by  a  bipartisan  group  that  Is 
painfully  and  personally  aware  of  congres- 
sional shortcomings,  the  institute  proposes 
to  be  "a  nonpartisan,  private  organization 
directed  exclusively  to  providing  Congress 
with  Independent,  objective  and  systematic 
analysis  of  public  issues  and  purposes." 

In  coming  weeks,  it  will  begin  assembling 
an  expert  staff  of  analysts  from  academic  and 
private  research  Institutions — individuals 
with  outstanding  Intellectual  achievement 
and  ability — and  put  this  staff  to  work  on 
specific  problems  confronting  Congress:  na- 
'  tional  security  policy,  environment  and  nat- 
ural resovu'qes,  health  and  welfare  and  all  the 
social  and  economic  implications  of  the  mul- 
tlbllllon-dollar  decisions  that  the  executive 
branch  and  Congress  are  called  upon  to  make. 

There  will  be  an  Initial  tendency  to  regard 
the  Institute  as  Just  another  "think  tank" 
operation,  like  the  Brookings  Institution, 
Rand,  the  American  Enterprise  Institute  and 
similar  organizations  with  the  nation's  top 
universities.  These  already  flood  Congress  and 
executive  agencies  with  lofty  concepts  and 
expertise  on  a  multitude  of  issues  to  a  point 
of  saturation  and  mental  fatigue — and  often 
with  an  overlay  of  ideological  bias. 

A   BRAND    NEW    APPROACH 

That's  where  the  institute  proposes  to  be 
different.  First,  it  would  only  undertake  as- 
signments requested  by  the  congressional 
leadership  and  the  chairmen  of  the  top  com- 
mittees. Second,  it  would  provide  integrated 
studies  of  multifaceted  problems  that  now 
span  many  committee  Jurisdictions  and  nro- 
duce  only  chaos  or  partial  solution.     jA      « 

For  example,  the  energy  problem  onT::apl- 
tol  Hill  Is  divided  among  30  conunittees  of 
the  House  and  Senate.  National  health  legis- 
lation. In  the  House  alone,  is  splintered 
among  seven  standing  committees  ranging 
from  Ways  and  Means  to  Agriculture  and 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

How  wlU  Congress  and  the  individual  law- 
makers be  able  to  pull  all  the  pieces  of  policy 
together  Into  a  coherent  whole,  so  that  when 
Congress  acts  in  a  field  it  knows  the  real 
implication  of  what  it's  doing? 

That  question  was  recently  posed — and  an- 
swered— by  two  of  the  prime  movers  behind 
the  institute  concept,  former  Reps.  Martha 
W.  Griffiths  (D-Mlch.),  an  expert  on  tax  pol- 
icy and  women's  Issues,  and  William  D. 
Ruckelshaus,  former  head  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  deputy  attor- 
ney general. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  and  Ruckelshaus  have  been 
elected  clnirman  and  vice  chairman,  respec- 
tively, of  the  15-member  board  that  will 
guide  institute  policy  in  conjunction  with  a 
congressional  advisory  council.  Among  the 
prestigious  members  of  the  board  are  Lucy 
Wilson  Benson  of  Boston,  former  president 
of  the  League  of  Women  Voters;  Ben  W. 
Heineman,  Chicago  industrialist;  Leon  Ja- 
worskl,  former  Watergate  special  prosecutor; 
Clarence  Mitchell,  NAACP  director  in  Wash- 
ington; Harry  McPherson  Jr.,  former  coun- 
sel to  President  Johnson,  and  Cyrus  Vance, 
former  deputy  defense  secretary. 

RKI.T  ON  PSIVATS  CONTRIBTmONS 

Big  names,  of  course,  are  not  a  guarantee 
of  success,  and  the  board  knows  It.  To  test 
the  concept,  the  organizers  of  the  Institute 
contemplate  a  five-year  "experimental"  op- 
eration with  funds  to  be  raised  from  private 
foundations.  To  attract  a  high-caliber  pro- 
fessional staff  of  80  persons,  the  institute  will 
need  822.6  million  in  private  fvmds. 

If  by  1980  the  institute  has  lived  up  to  Its 
billing,  its  continued  existence  will  depend 
on  contractual  support  from  Congress.  If  It 
falls  to  perform  Its  mission  by  then,  it  will 
"self-destruct,"  according  to  Mrs.  Grlffltfas. 

That  could  happen,  of  course.  Congres- 
sional staffing  Is  already  huge,  having  grown 


from  4.600  to  16,000  iptmao*  in  30  years,  with 
an  ele^t-fOld  Increase  In  Its  operational 
biidget. 

Moreover,  pcdltlcs  is  certain  to  be  present 
even  with  an  institute  to  help  Congress  un- 
derstand the  Issues  before  it.  In  the  end.  It 
will  be  up  to  Congress  to  decide  whether  It 
truly  wants  to  become  the  eqxial  of  tlie  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  wants  to  find  ways  to 
overcome  its  own  fragmentation  In  >t*wllng 
with  little  pieces  of  broken  problems. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  28. 1075] 
INSTITTJTE  Set  Up  To  Provtoe  Spbciausts  To 
Aid  Congress:   Partt  I.badkrs  Back  Pri- 
vately Funded  Panel  To  Allow  Academics 
To  Offer  Objective  Analyses  and  Advtc:*. 

(By  Richard  D^yons) 
Washington,  December  27. — Congress, 
which  some  legislators  contend  Is  lacking  in 
original  thought,  has  become  a  willing  co- 
sponsor  of  a  proposal  to  create  a  system  that 
would  allow  academicians  to  give  unfettered 
advice  to  senators  and  representatives. 

The  idea,  which  thus  far  has  met  with  the 
approval  of  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
leadership  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
would  be  to  set  up  a  privately  funded,  non- 
partisan group  totally  separate  from  the 
Federal  establishment  that  could  assemble 
the  best  minds  in  the  nation  to  offer  inde- 
pendent analyses,  expat  opinions  and  policy 
options. 

But  in  seeking  to  underscore  the  Independ- 
ent theme  of  the  Institute  for  Congress,  as  It 
has  been  named,  the  experts  in  residence 
would  serve  only  short  tours  of  duty  to  pre- 
vent the  creation  of  an  entrenched  IJureauc- 
racy,  and  they  would  be  paid  by  private 
foundations  rather  than  with  Federal  funds. 
Representative  John  B.  Anderson  of  Illi- 
nois, who  as  chairman  of  the  House  Repub- 
lic^ Conference  has  been  involved  in  the 
Institute's  f(X'matlon.  said  such  a  group  was 
needed  "If  Congress  expected  to  become  co- 
equal partners  with  the  Executive  in  formu- 
lating national  policy." 

INTELLECTUAL   AUTHORITT 

The  rationale  was  expressed  somewhat  dif- 
ferently by  Alton  Prye,  one  of  the  institute's 
15  trustees,  who  explained  that  "if  Congress 
is  going  to  make  its  constitutional  authority 
effective,  it  must  make  its  Intellectual  au- 
thority effective." 

The  idea  for  the  institute  was  spawned  by 
•four  former  Presidential  aides  and  Mr.  Frye, 
who  is  a  historian.  For  three  years  they  have 
been  cautiously  but  steadily  advancing  the 
notion  that  Congress  desperately  needs  out- 
side help  in  making  decisions. 

This  month  the  institute  formtlly  an- 
nounced its  incorporation,,^pened  a  small 
office  at  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter- 
national Peace,  named  its  board  of  trustees, 
outlined  its  plans  for  the  next  few  months 
and  obtained  tax-exempt  status  from  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Martha  W.  Orlfflths,  the  former  Democratic 
Representative  from  Michigan  who  Is  chair- 
man of  the  institute's  board  ^  trustees,  said 
the  group  wotild  aim  "to  buUd  up  a  credible, 
objective  viewpoint  on  the  nation's  probr 
lems." 

The  General  Accounting  Offlce  and  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service,  both  arms  of 
Congress,  "do  good  work,"  Mrs.  Orlfflths  said, 
"but  they  are  not  set  up  to  undertake  the 
mission-oriented,  think-tank  tjrpe  of  ap- 
proach that  we  want." 

FOR   SPECIFIC   PROBLEMS 

Mrs.  Orlfflths,  who  retired  from  Congress 
early  this  year  after  20  years  of  service  and 
now  practices  law  in  Farmlngton  Hills,  Mich., 
said,  "We  want  to  hire  specialists,  have  them 
work  on  a  specific  problem  and  then  have 
them  return  to  their  old  positions  so  they 
won't  sit  around  the  institute  and  Jiistlfy 
their  positions. 
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"We  want  to  start  with  a  small  staff  of  ad- 
ministrators led  by  a  renowned  scientist— 
the  very  best  we  can  get— and  then  contract 
with  experts  to  work  on  problems." 

William  D.  Buckelshaus.  the  first  admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  later  acting  director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  and  Deputy  At- 
torney General  In  the  Nixon  Administration, 
is  vice  chairman  of  the  Institutes  board. 

••The  sole  client  of  the  Institute  would  be 
Congress."  said  Mr.  Ruckelshaus.  who  now 
nractlces  law  here. 

He  said  the  Institute  would  choose  areas 
of  investigation  through  an  advisory  com- 
mittee composed  of  the  chairmen  and  the 
ranking  minority  members  of  the  major  Con- 
cresslonal  committees. 

The  suggestions  would  then  be  screened 
by  the  board  of  trustees,  and  experts  would 
be  hired  to  "make  legislative  recommenda- 
tions as  well  as  provide  ramifications  to  so- 
Jle^y  Tnd  other  Vons."  Mr.  Ruckelshaus 

added. 

.OVERLAPPING    ROLE 

He  noted,  as  have  other  critics,  that  the 
committee  system  In  Congress  has  led  to 
overlapping  authorlty^i^  many  ^ey  Y«^^' 
hampering  both  the-^afVng  of  legislation 
and^  the  establishment^  broad  Congres- 
sional  DoUcy  on  Issues. 

confess  has  almost  300  committees  and 
subcommittees  whose  members  are  ex- 
tremely jealous  of  their  legislative  preroga- 
tives A  jurisdictional  battle  between  the 
Souse  CoJnmerce  Committee  and  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  for  examp  e  has 
snagged  national  health   Insurance  leglsla- 

"°^n"thrarea'of  energy  conservation,  six 
different  committees  deal  with  It  In  some 
way  and  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  resolve 
problems."  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  said 

He  attributed  the  genesis  of  the  Institute 
Idea  to  five  men:  Cyrus  R.  Vance,  president 
of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York  who  served  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  Administrations. 

Harrv  C.  McPherson.  Jr..  a  lawyer  who 
served  "in  the  Johnson  Administration. 

Gordon  J.  F.  MacDonald,  an  environment- 
alist and  professor  at  Dartmouth  who  served 
In  the  Nixon  Administration. 

James  R.  KUllan.  former  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technologj'  who 
s»rved  in  the  Elsenhower  Administration. 

Mr.  Frye.  an  author  and  scholar  who  has 
served  as  a  Senate  aide. 

^  YEARS     AGO 

According  to  Mr.  Frye.  the  group  started 

meeting   three   years  ago   with   Senate   and 

^    House     leaders,     including     Representative 

Gerald  R.   Ford,   then   the   House   minority 

leader.  ^  ,  _. 

"We  explained  the  Idea  for  a  not-for-profit 
group  that  would  serve  in  a  unlverslty-llke 
atmosphere,  and  the  reactions  ranged  from 
very  enthusiastic  to  cautiously  affirmative." 

he  said: 

Mr  Frye.  who  Is  serving  as  the  acting  aa- 
mlnUtrator  of  the  Instltute^'sald :  "In  the 
fall  of  1973  we  met  with  19  foundations  to 
determine  how  they  felt.  Their  collective 
reaction  was  that  It  was  a  great  Idea,  but 
they  expressed  concern  that  private  founda- 
tions shoxild  work  so  closely  with  Congress." 
He  added  that  this  was  partly  resolved  by 
the  I.R.S.  ruling  last  week. 

The  group  then  discussed  the  concept  with 
more  than  100  other  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives, Mr.  Frye  said,  tuad  found  that 
there  was  "broad  support  by  the  Congres- 
sional membership." 

"By  this  coming  spring  we  will  have  con- 
sulted with  a  sizable  number  of  private 
foundations  In  an  attempt  to  develop  a  con- 
sortium of  foundations  to  underwrite  the 
expenses  of  the  Institute,"  he  said. 


THRKE     TXAXS'     rUNDINO 

In  a  policy  statement  three  weeks  ago,  the 
trustees  said  they  would  seek  to  raise  $11.5 
million  for  the  first  three  years  of  operation, 
beginning  at  the  end  of  1976. 

"In  addition  to  experienced  professionals 
from  the  legislative  and  executive  branches, 
the  institute  will  seek  to  recruit  from  the 
academic  and  private  research  community 
Individuals  of  outstanding  Int^lectual 
achievement  and  ability,"  the  statement  said. 
•'A  five-year  experlmfental  phase  is  en^Jlsaged, 
building  to  a  professional  staff  of  80  Persons 
with  $22.5  million  funding  over  tlje  five 
years." 

The  other  trustees  are: 

Lucy  Wilson  Benson.  Secretary  of  ^uman 
Services  In  Massachusetts.  ^ 

William  T.  Coleman.  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. 

William  D.  Eberle,  president  of  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Manufacturers  Association. 

Ben  W.  Heineman.  president  of  Northwest 
Industries. 

Craig  Hosmer.  former  Republican  Repre- 
sentative who  is  president  of  the  American 
Nuclear  Energy  Council. 

Leon  Jaworskl.  Houston  lawyer  and  former 
special  Watergate  prosecutor. 

Clarence  M.  Mitchell,  Jr..  local  director  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People. 

Richard  B.  Ogllvle,  Chicago  lawyer  and 
former  Governor  of  Illinois. 

William  B.  Spong.  former  Republican  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  who  practices  law  In 
Portsmouth. 


SENATOR  GOLDWATER  ADDRESSES 
THE  NATIONAL  SPACE  CX,UB 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President  on 
February  the  4th  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
have  been  the  speaker  at  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  National  Space  Club.  In- 
stead of  speaking  on  the  subject  of  space 
which,  of  course,  is  dear  to  my  heart,  I 
spoke  on  another  subject  relating  to  the 
abuses  that  some  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress heaped  and  still  heap  upon  the " 
man  in  uniform.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  views  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

From  Office  of  Senator  Barry  Goldwater. 
For:   National  Space  Club,  Army  Navy  Club, 
February  4,  1976. 

Congressional  stone  throwers  who  attack 
legal  and  earned  benefits  of  our  soldiers,  sail- 
ors, and  airmen  should  remember  the  little- 
known  and  often  blatant  privileges  enjoyed 
by  legislators  In  this  glass  house  on  the  Hill. 

These  hypocrites  seek  to  get  their  names  In 
print  and  their  faces  and  voices  on  TV  and 
radio  by  sarcastic  and  demeaning  assaults  on 
our  servicemen.  They  assail  proper  Induce- 
ments given  to  members  of  the  armed  forces 
to  help  In  recruiting,  to  maintain  morale, 
and  to  make  the  entire  career  military  serv- 
ice more  effective  and  attractive. 

lliey  Indulge  In  low  humor  and  sneers  un- 
worthy of  members  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

These  attacks  are  hypocritical,  for  no  group 
In  the  United  States  has  more  fringe  bene- 
fits, allowances — call  them  what  you  will — 
than  members  of  Congress.  Moreover,  we 
voted  them  for  ourselves,  often  as  amend- 
ments X.0  other  legislation,  and  without  fan- 
fare. 

There  were  no  press  releases,  no  letters  to 
our  districts  or  states,  when  we  slipped  by  a 
new  or  enlarged  benefit. 

And  In  all  this  groveling  aliout  mUltary 
allowances,  \  have  not  read  one  critical  word 


In  the  Congressional  Record  about  our  own 
side  benefits.  They  range  all  the  way  from 
free  shoe  shines  and  haircuts  to  ascending 
amounts  for  travel,  greatly  increased  staff 
allowances,  and  political  contributions 
available  for  special  purposes. 

Almost  every  fringe  benefit  given  the  men 
and  women  In  the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force, 
and  Marine  Corps  Is  being  questioned,  even 
Including  the  pay  scale  and  retirement  pro- 
visions. Medical  care  has  not  escaped  un- 
scathed. Neither  have  military  commissaries, 
travel,  bonuses  for  enlistments,  or  service 
purchasing  policies. 

Other  diatribes  cite  unsubstantiated  ex- 
amples of  stupidity,  always  out  of  context,  to 
denigrate  the  men  In  the  service: 

"The  Navy  bought  buoys  too  big  to  carry 
on  submarines.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  staff  has 
too  many  officers.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense wasted  money  on  a  bicentennial  film. 
There  are  too  many  high  ranking  officers.  It 
would  be  cheaper  to  buy  cars  in  Europe  ra- 
ther than  lease  them." 

On  and  on.  On  and  on. 

Most  of  this  Is  carping,  cheap  and  unfair. 
One  low-humor  press  release  criticized  con- 
struction of  a  reviewing  stand  said  to  be 
"splinter  free"  for  the  "brass."  Then  came 
the  sneer  that  in  this  Instance  the  "military 
was  scraping  bottom." 

We,  not  the  military,  are  "scraping  bot- 
tom" when  we  Indulge  In  such  pettiness. 

I  wish  to  make  It  plain  that  I  regard  serv- 
ice In  the  Senate  or  House  as  one  of  the 
most  Important  Jobs  In  the  United  States. 
The  way  In  which  we  conduct  ourselves  and 
the  country's  business  probably  will  deter- 
mine what  happens  to  our  democracy,  and 
no  doubt  Individual  freedom  m  the  rest  of 
the  world.  I  don't  believe  our  $44,265  salary 
Is  excessive.  In  view  of  the  pressures  upon 
us,  and  the  problems  we  are  asked  to  solve, 
th0  pay  Is  too  little. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  not  had  the  guts  to 
Increase  our  salaries  openly,  after  a  frahk 
and  open  discussion.  Instead  we  hoist  our 
Income  by  means  that  in  some  Instances  are 
furtive  and  underhanded  and  secret. 

Witness  the  pay  raise  in  the  first  session 
of  the  94th  Congress  during  a  time  of  severe 
unemployment  and  Inflation.  While  some 
called  loudly  for  restraint  and  austerity,  the 
Congress  set  a  tacky  example  for  the  unions 
and  others  tjg,Jpllo^r  We  got  our  raise  by 
cloaking  It  behlnlr^e  cost  of  living  raise 
for  civil  servants. 

The  members  of  Congress,  most  of  us,  are 
stone  throwers  by  trade  and  habit.  We  seem 
to  forget  that  we  live  In  a  gigantic  glass 
house,  and  that  public  esteem  for  us  has 
been  lowering  steadily  In  the  fallout  from' 
Watergate  and  expensive  programs  that  fall. 

Some  of  our  rock  throwers  worry  volubly 
about  military  commissaries,  avoiding  the 
fact  that  we  have  heavily  subsidized  Senate 
and  House  restaurants.  Some  attack  post 
exchanges,  conveniently  forgetting  owe  own 
basement  stores  which  sell  at  reduced  prices. 
We  have  free  haircuts  and  free  towels,  and 
even  add  gratis  combs  and  hairbrushes.  We, 
too.  have  fine  gymnasiums,  and  excellent 
swimming  pools.  Pictures  for  display  In  our 
offices  are  framed  free  of  charge.  If  our  tastes 
run  In  that  direction,  we  can  get  free  potted 
plants  from  the  Botanical  Gardens. 

Time  and  time  again,  retiring  officers  are 
lambasted  for  Joining  defense  Industries. 
They  are  portrayed  as  ex-Admirals  and  Gen- 
erals on  huge  retirements  hired  to  subvert - 
honest  procurement  of  military  hardware.  I 
have  a  large  acquaintanceship  with  our  gen- 
eral and  flag  rank  officers.  They  serve  with 
distinction  and  Integrity  unmatched  any- 
where— especially  on  our  Hill.  And  except  In 
rare  Instances,  they  maintain  that  Integrity 
m  their  civilian  Jobs. 

But  who  among  the  stone  throwers  crl^ 
clzes  ex-leglslators  who  Join  big-fee  lobby  i 
law  flrms  downtown.  The  lawyers  among  tt 
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are  not  hired  primarily  because  of  their  great 
legal  skills.  They  are  sought  out  because  they 
know  the  ropes  on  the  Hill;  they  have  special 
privileges  on  the  House  or  Senate  floors;  and 
they  have  friendships  that  pay  off  for  their 
employers. 

Should  these  ex-members  be  Immune  from 
Congressional  criticism  while  their  military 
counterparts,  also  ex-publlc  servants,  are 
assailed  as  sinister  corner-cutters? 

Is  a  former  Congressional  colleague  using 
bis  special  knowledge  to  Influence  a  Senator 
or  Congressman  on  legislation  more  or  less 
proper  than  a  retired  colonel  or  major  talking 
to  a  former  military  colleag:ue  on  behalf  of 
his  company? 

Explain  that  to  me ! 

Like  most  propaganda,  true  or  false,  attacks 
on  the  military  are  effective. 

While  we  see  to  it  that  Congressional  side 
benefits  climb  sneaklly  upward,  traditional 
assistance  for  service  men  and  women,  and 
their  dependents,  descends. 

Military  hospitals  have  been  forced  to 
reduce  medical  care,  or  J>ut  dependents  on 
cUnlc  status.  Under  thfe-^HAMPUS  program, 
a  service  member  pays  $100  per  family,  plus 
20  percent  of  additional  allowable  charges. 
Retirees,  long  ago  guaranteed  medical  care 
upon  retirement,  pay  26  percent  after  initial 
charges. 

At  the  Capitol,  legislators  have  fine  medical 
offices,  courtesy  of  the  taxpayers.  We  get  free 
medical  examinations  on  a  priority  basis;  no 
waiting.  Free  prescriptions  are  Included.  And 
if  we  are  111,  two  the  finest  hospitals  In  the 
world  are  available — Walter  Reed  and  Bc- 
thesda  Naval.  The  charge  Is  $60  per  day.  In- 
cluding any  surgery  we  need.  The  government 
also  pays  40%  of  owr  group  health  Insurance. 

This  deal  wasn't^guaranteed  In  our  enlist- 
ment papers,  and  Idoubt  If  it  will  be  re- 
scinded to  achieve  "efficiency"  In  the  Con- 
grass. 

Yet  the  CHAMPUS  program  for  our  service- 
men has  been  cutting  services  to  save  money: 

Orthodontlcs^-ellminated. 

Psychiatric  care — reduced. 

Special  education — eliminated. 

Learning  disabilities — excluded. 

Pastoral  services — eliminated. 

A  recent  proposal,  now  underground  but 
not  permanently  burled,  would  Jump  in- 
patient care  for  service  dependents  from 
$3.50  a  day  to  approximately  $21  to  $50  a 
day.  depending  on  rank. 

Now  consider  proposals  to  levy  state  and 
local  sales  and  excise  taxes  on  commissary 
and  exchange  purchases,  now  excluded  be- 
cause of  the  stores'  location  on  federal  prop- 
erty. Or  the  demands  to  force  the  military  to 
withhold  state  and  local  Income  taxes. 

And  how  about  Congress?  We  pay  no 
Income  tax.to  the  District  of  Columbia,  even 
If  we  live  within  the  federal  city. 

And  we  are  allowed  a  $3,000  tax  deduction 
for  living  expenses  away  from  our  home 
states.  ' 

Look  at  retirement,  a  traditional  Induce- 
ment for  the  career  military  establishment. 

Military  retirees  now  receive  less  than  their 
federal  civilian  counterparts  of  like  service. 
Older  retirees  get  35%  less.  And  there  are 
proposals  to  reduce  the  military  retirement 
formula  In  the  future. 

Have  any  of  these  Congressional  sharp- 
shooters proposed  cutting  their  pensions? 

Do  not  be  naive. 

After  five  years,  a  federal  legislator  can  re- 
tire at  12.5  percent  of  full  salary.  That's  more 
than  $5,500  a  year  at  current  levels.  And  after 
32  years,  he  can  get  up  to  eighty  percent. 
We  contribute  eight  percent  of  salary  toward 
this  pension,  and  the  government  matches  It. 

The  Defense  Department  has  Just  elimi- 
nated one  Army  benefit  we  don't  have  and 
probably  could  never  earn.  That  is  superior 
performance  professional  pay  for  enlisted 
members.  Such  pay — $50  a  month — went  to 
the  top  20  percent  in  combat  arms  and  the 
top  10  percent  In  combat  support  units. 


Also  gone  under  the  barrage  of  cheap  prop- 
aganda are  educational  benefits  for  service- 
men. The  undergraduate  degree  program  that 
helped  enlisted  men  and  women  attend  col- 
lege for  up  to  18  months  to  complete  a  bac- 
calaureate degree  has  been  eliminated.  An- 
otber  contemptible  trophy  for  the  stone 
throwers  is  the  disappearance  of  the  J3S. 
Armed  Forces  Institute,  which  provided  for 
high  school  and  college  testing,  high  school 
and  college  correspondence  courses,  central- 
ized recordkeeping  and  textbooks. 

On  the  other  hand,  each  Congressman  is 
supplied  with  a  $1,000  set  o%  law  books  that 
are  his  to  keep  when  he  leaves  office.  (He  or 
she  can  pack  the  books  in  the  handsome, 
custom-made  storage  trunks  presented  free 
for  each  year  of  service. ) 

Much  criticism  abounds  because  some 
ranking  officers  have  chauffeur  services.  Well, 
so  do  our  congressional  leaders.  And  pur  park- 
ing garages  are  magnificent.  Throw  in  park- 
ing spaces  for  our  staffs,  and  we  have  a  situ- 
ation where  an  ordinary  taxpaylng  citizen 
can't  find  a  spot  to  park  anywhere  on  the 
Hill  or  at  the  airports. 

And  for  those  who  moan  about  space  avail- 
able travel  for  the  mlUtary,  I  refer  them  to 
recent  press  reports  of  congressional  study 
missions  to  every  part  of  the  world  at  vaca- 
tion time. 

Which  reminds  me  that  military  person- 
nel are  on  call  always.  They  are  sent  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  usuaUy  without  their 
families.  And  their  duty  hours  extend  way 
beyon^  40-hour  weeks.  The  service  people 
don'ir(|a»long  to  the  Tuesday  to  Thursday 
Club  that  normally  cripples  consideration  of 
legislation  on  the  Mondays  and  Fridays  that 
find  so  many  of  us  absent. 

Other  press  release  bellyaching  covers  do- 
mestic assistance  for  ranking  officer.  Up  here 
on  the  Hill,  we  have  been  Increasing  our 
staffs  and  oxur  committees  so  rapidly  that  we 
long  ago  ran  out  of  room — ^but  not  money. 
And  we  have  rooms  for  cocktail  parties  and 
dinner  parties  for  free — and  help  when  we 
want  It — for  free.  We  can  vote  that  easily, 
and  then  appropriate  more  for  more  land  and 
new  buildings. 

Summed  up,  we  take  pretty  good  care  of 
ourselves,  and  congressional  press  releases 
don't  Indicate  any  of  us  are  upset  about  It. 

The  military  should  not  be  above  criticism. 
Abuses  In  the  services  should  be  exposed  and 
corrected.  But  we  should  apply  the  same 
standards  to  Congress,  or  to  any  other  part 
of  the  government. 

Yet  the  petty  fault-finding,  outright  mis- 
representation, and  malicious  criticism  do  not 
fall  entirely  into  the  category  of  improving 
the  military  services.  It  really  is  part  of  a 
campaign  to  weaken  our  national  defense.  It 
Is  Intended  to  slash  ithe  defense  budget, 
which,  to  me.  Is  a  disastrous  venture. 

There  is  room  for  debate  on  a  great  na- 
tional issue  behind  these  scurrilous  attacks. 
That  issue  Is  whether  to  spend  more  for  social 
welfare  and  Income  transfer  programs,  or 
maintain  an  adequate  defense. 

Certain  powerful  groups  are  bringing  tre- 
mendous pressure  on  politicians  to  produce 
more  of  these  schemes  despite  tragic  failures 
and  awesome  cost  of  Great  Society  pro- 
grams. In  these  minds,  defense  must  be 
weakened  to  pay  for  new  experiments. 

Honest  men  and  women  can  differ  on  this 
issue.  But  let  us  take  the  question  head  on. 
It  is  cheap  and  unworthy  for  members  to  de- 
grade military  personnel,  and  search  out 
military  errors,  no  mater  how  small,  in  order 
to  slash  our  defense  establishment. 

The  man  or  woman  who  Joins  one  of  the 
Services  knows  that  he  or  she  may  be  called 
upon  at  'any  time  to  xindertake  hazardous 
missions.  If  this  sounds  mxishy,  reflect  a 
moment.  The  United  States  has  fought  four 
major  wars  In  this  century.  In  the  latest  one, 
55  thoiisand  Americans,  most  In  the  prime  of 
youth,  died.  These  four  wars  were  <H-dered  by 


civilian  authority,  and  even  in  Vietnam  sup- 
ported by  Congress  imtU  poliUcal  fallout 
became  too  great. 

Most  of  these  young  men  who  died  had  no 
choice.  They  were  drafted  through  legisla- 
tion passed  by  Congress.  And  the  career 
personnel  died,  too.  Undoubtedly,  if  a  major 
war  comes  once  more,  young  men  and  women 
who  sc»ne  of  us  malign  today  wiU  go  forth 
to  die.   If  necessary,  for  our  coiintry. 

Congressmen  then  will  praise  their  sacri- 
fices, and  sympathize  with  their  families. 

Our  national  Interests  need  continual  ex- 
amination, and  so  does  our  defense  budget. 
Perhaps  we  should  spend  more  billions  on 
Income  transfers  and  social  welfare  programs, 
taking  the  funds  out  of  our  defense  budget. 

If  that  Is  om-  decision,  those  of  us  who  be- 
lieve in  a  qtrong  defense  will  regret  It.  But 
we  will  acqfept  It  If  honestly  decided.  Thte  Is. 
thank  Godrsthl a  democracy. 

Let  us.  howeier.  decide  with  the  dignity 
and  consideration  expected  of  Members  of 
the  House  or  Senate.  Let  us  not  act  toward 
the  mUltary  like  unruly  schoolchUdren. 
throwing  spltballs  and  smearing  dirty  words 
on  the  walls. 

Let  us  stop  being  hypocrites,  demogogues, 
and  publicity  seekers  about  the  defense  Is- 
sue. Let  us  lUt  It  to  the  higher  pUne  where 
It  belongs. 


FILMMAKING  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  informa- 
tion that  the  State  of  New  Jersey  is  well 
on  its  way  to  becoming  an  outstanding 
State  for  filmmaking.  New  Jersey  re- 
cently created  a  Motion  Picture  and 
Television  Commission,  involving  film 
and  TV  industry  leaders  as  well  as  pub- 
lic officials,  to  encourage  movie-making 
in  our  State.  This  enthusiastic  body  has 
already  launched  a  drive  to  establish  a 
f  uU-fledged  State  theater  network,  to  be 
largely  privately  supported. 

These  efforts  will  mean  many  new  jobs 
for  oiu-  State,  which  has  been  especially 
hard-hit  by  tiie  recession  sind  imem- 
ployment. 

I  wish  io  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  dedicated  and  enterpris- 
ing efforts  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Mo- 
tion Picture  and  Television  Commission. 
Mr.  President,  I  commend  to  the  Sen- 
ate an  article  appearing  in  the  Sunday 
Star  Ledger  which  outlines  their  activi- 
ties, and  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Panel  Mat  Plat  Lead  in  State  Theater 
(By  Robert  P.  Kalter) 

New  Jersey's  Motion  Picture  and  Televi- 
sion Commission  may  assume  responsibility 
for  the  establishment  of  a  full-fledged,  pri- 
vately supported  state  theater  network. 

The  desirability  of  the  project  was  dis- 
cussed and  endorsed  at  a  three-hour  orga- 
nization meeting  of  the  commission  Friday 
at  Ramapo  College  In  Mahwah. 

More  than  40  Industry  leaders — film  pro- 
ducers, TV  directors,  movie-related  union 
representatives — and  pViblic  officials  gave 
unanimous  approval  to  the  creation  of  liie 
commission  to  promote  New  Jersey  as  an 
outstanding  state  for  film-making. 

Playwright  Sidney  Kingsley  of  Oakland 
("Detective  Story,"  "The  Patriots"),  chosen 
by  Gov.  Brendan  T.  Byrne  to  organize  and 
head  the  commission,  said  "our  goal  will 
be  to  create  many,  many  Jobs  In  New  Jersey, 
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Jobs  covering  the  whole  spectrum  of  the 
communications  Industry." 

He  emphasized  that  the  state  would  have 
little  or  no  money  tor  the  commission,  that 
Its  budget  would  be  tight  and  that  private 
funding  would  be  sought  to  help  the  state 
agency  carry  out  Its  assignment. 

"When  the  Governor  asked  me  to  tackle 
this  job,"  he  said.  "I  presented  him  with 
two  alternatives.  We  could  create  a  simple 
'red  carpet'  commission,  similar  to  those  op- 
erating In  16  other  states,  to  seek  out  thoae 
companies  planning  to  do  films  In  New 
Jersey  and  provide  them  with  all  the  facili- 
ties available.  Or  we  could  plan  a  more  am- 
bitious program,  going  beyond  what  other 
states  are  doing,  and  undertake  financing  of 
films,  the  building  of  studios  and  other 
projects." 

He  made  it  clear  that  he  prefers  to  think 
big,  and  to  blaze  new  trails.  "The  commis- 
sion," he  said,  "should  explore  other  func- 
tions and  take  on  new  projects."  The  state 
theater  was  one  that  he  discussed  in  detail. 

His  Idea  Is  for  the  commission  to  take  over 
existing  theaters — perhaps  as  many  as  five — 
in  various  parts  of  the  state.  Each  would  be 
equipped  with  identical  stages,  lighting 
equipment  and  sound  facilities. 

"Then  you  couldHake  a  play  and  carry  it 
to  all  parts  of  the  state,"  he  explained,  "and 
it  would  play  the  same." 

Each  of  the  theaters,  said  Klngsley,  "would 
be  the  state  theater."  .  . 

He  said  he  has  already  approached  private 
foundations  for  funds  to  support  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  a  state  theater 
and  that  he  has  met  with  the  heads  of  the 
Arts  Council  of  New  Jersey  and  they  have 
endorsed  the  plan. 

"I've  also  talked  to  (David  A.)  Sonny 
Werblln  (chairman  of  the  New  Jersey  Sports 
and  Exposition  Authority )  and  he  has  offered 
us  space  at  the  Sports  for  development  of  an 
'example  theater.'  It's  a  zlft  that's  equivalent 
to  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars." 

Klngsley  appointed  'Jerry  Leopaldi  of 
Verona  and  Robert  Rubin,  director  of  public 
Information  for  Monmouth  County,  to  head 
a  subcommittee  to  seek  such  support  for  the 
commission's  work  from  the  21  county  gov- 
ernments and  all  of  the  municipal  governing 
bodies  in  the  state. 

Leopaldi,  who  has  been  active  In  film  mak- 
ing, was  asked  to  represent  the  Essex  County 
Board  of  Freeholders  at  the  comml-ssion  meet- 
ing. 

Essex  and  Monmouth  counties  already  have 
adopted  resolutions  approving  the  work  of 
the  commission  and  pledghig  their  coopera- 
tion In  its  efforts  to  encourage  movie-making 
In  the  state. 

Klngsley  said  a  full  report  of  the  meeting 
and  a  proposed  plan  for  the  commission's 
work  would  be  submitted  to  Gov.  Byrne  be- 
fore year's  end. 

"I  expect  that  it  will  be  reviewed  and  be- 
come a  part  of  the  Governor's  keynote  mes- 
sage next  month,"  Klngsley  said,  referring  to 
Byrne's  formal  address  to  the  Leglslatiire. 

The  Governor  asked  the  playwright  to  es- 
tablish a  commission  after  a  series  of  articles 
In  The  Star-Ledger  told  how  other  states  were 
adding  millions  of  dollars  to  their  economy 
and  creating  thousands  of  new  Jobs  through 
state  agencies  set  up  expressly  to  lure  the 
movie  and  TV  industry  to  their  borders. 

"There  Is  something  more  to  the  work  of 
this  commission  than  economics."  Klngsley 
said.  "But  we  will  emphasize  the  economics." 

He-«ald  this  means  the  commission  will 
have  to  "create  an  environment  to  make  It 
profitable  for  the  film  makers  to  come  here" 
and  this  will  be  done  by  cutting  govern- 
mental red  tape,  winning  labor's  coopera- 
tion, providing  a  filmed  Inventory  of  special 
locations  available  in  New  Jersey  and  a  roster 
of  technicians  and  services. 

Klngsley  said  the  commission  would  con- 


centrate on  the  "bread  and  butter  biulness — 
educational  films,  TV  advertising  spots.  In- 
dustrial movies."  But  It  will  not  overlook  the 
major  motion  picture  productions,  he  added. 

He  said  the  membership  of  the  commis- 
sion had  not  yet  been  firmed  up,  but  some  of 
those  who  will  serve  are  Assemblyman  Byron 
Baer  "who  has  experience  in  the  Industry," 
singer  Dlonne  Warwick,  and  Thomas  Hanlon 
of  Fort  Lee,  a  sound  engineer  with  more  than 
30  years  of  film-making  experience. 

Dr.  Lawrence  T.  Prymlre,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  New  Jersey  Public  Television  Au- 
thority, said  Its  stair  has  acquired  valuable 
information  and  material  on  New  Jersey  loca- 
tions In  the  past  five  years  "and  we  will  make 
this  available  to  you  and  cooperate  with  you 
In  every  way  we  can." 

Elliot  Cohen  of  Roeelle  Park,  who  has 
worked  with  motion  plctiire  exhibitors  for 
40  years,  said  he  was  certain  the  theater 
owners  would  cooperate  fully  with  the  com- 
mission and  support  Its  efforts  to  promote 
film  making  In  the  state. 

William  J.  Egan  of  Oak  Ridge,  a  TV  pro- 
ducer, said  the  Industry  would  welcome  the 
commission's  activation  and  would  respond 
favorably  to  measures  that  would  smooth 
the  way  for  movie  and  television  activity  m 
New  Jersey. 

Dr.  Samuel  Klein  of  Union  used  the  meet- 
ing as  an  occasion  to  announce  that  his 
attorney.  Nathan  Friedman,  a  former  Newark 
resident,  had  negotiated  an  agreement  with 
heirs  of  Father  Joseph  Connor,  for  a  film  he 
plans  to  make  on  the  life  of  the  Catholic 
priest  and  song^wrlter. 

Father  Connor  spent  many  years  at  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes  Church,  West  Orange,  and 
wrote  the  music  for  such  songs  as  "Taking 
My  Sugar  to  Tea"  and  "You  Brought  a  New 
Kind  of  Love  to  Me." 

Klein,  a  pharmacist,  author,  radio  and 
TV  script  writer  and  editor,  knew  Father 
Connor  and  intends  to  produce  the  film.  "The 
Musical  Priest,"  In  West  Orange,  with  Bill 
Bertenshaw  of  Maplewood.  a  radio  and  TV 
producer. 

Union  officials  attending  the  session  In- 
cluded Harry  Schocket.  International  repre- 
sentative of  the  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage 
Employees;  Robert  M.  Hyle  of  Matawan, 
former  special  representative  of  the  union; 
Clara  L.  Allen,  New  Jersey  director.  Com- 
munication Workers  of  America,  and  Bill 
Hancex,  business  agent  for  Local  59  of  the 
Theatrical  Stage  Employes  Alliance. 

Schocket  and  Ms.  Allen  are  vice  presidents 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  AFL-CIO. 

Also  pledging  support  to  the  commission 
were  John  R.  Kettle,  head  of  the  Audio/ 
Visual  Unit,  Prudential  Insurance  Co.,  New- 
ark; Vlnce  Lamberto,  a  producer  of  Shrews- 
burg:  Ruth  C.  Falk  of  Glen  Rock,  president  of 
Bergen  Poets;  Renee  C.  Martin,  vice  president 
of  the  South  Jersey  Chapter,  National  League 
of  American  Pen  Women,  as  well  as  indi- 
vidual educators,  writers,  technicians  and 
students. 

Special  Assistant  to  Gov.  Byrne,  Jacob  C. 
Toporek,  said  the  Governor  "Is  100  per  cent 
behind  the  commission"  and  has  given 
Klngsley  "a  free  hand"  In  charting  the  path 
of  the  conunlssion  in  its  efforts  to  encoiu*- 
age  film-makers  to  come  to  New  Jersey. 


BALANCING  THE  FEDERAL 
BUDGET 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  received  from  the  Georgia  State 
Senate,  now  in  session  in  Atlanta,  a  res- 
olution urging  Congress  to  balance  the 
Federal  budget. 

The  resolution  calls  on  Congress  to 
reexamine  and  reevaluate  the  fiscal  pol- 
icies of  the  Federal  Government  and  its 


departments  and  agencies,  and  asks  Con- 
gress not  to  appropriate  any  funds  in 
excess  of  revenues  collected. 

This  resolution  is  indicative  of  the 
deep  concern  across  all  of  the  United 
States,  in  State  and  local  governments, 
in  private  enterprise,  and  among  the 
rank  and  file,  tax-paying  American  pub- 
lic. In  short,  I  believe  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  American  people  are  fed 
up  with  massive.  multibiUion-dollar 
deficits  in  the  Federal  budget  year  after 
year.  Working  people  are  sick  of  having 
their  earnings  eroded  by  inflation,  and 
elderly  people  are  being  devastated  as 
they  see  the  purchasing  power  of  their 
savings  and  retirement  benefits  dimin- 
ished to  the  point  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  them  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together. 

The  line  must  be  drawn.  We  have  op- 
erated for  fan  too  long  under  the  illusion 
that  all  of  th4  country's  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  will  go  away  if  we  just 
throw  more  money  at  them.  In  addition, 
I  must  say.  in  all  candor,  that  there  are 
too  many  Members  of  Congress  who  be- 
lieve that  if  it  is  good  to  enact  some  pro- 
grams and  spend  some  money,  then  it 
must  be  better  to  expand  these  programs 
and  create  new  ones  and  spend  more 
money.  Moreover,  we  have  too  many  peo- 
ple in  the  country  today  who  have  a  bad 
case  of  the  "gimmies"  and  who  subscribe 
to  the  notion  that  Government  is  "the 
great  provider."  This  is  the  kind  of 
philosophy — with  Government  promis- 
ing more  than  it  can  deliver,  and  the 
people  demanding  more  than  they  are 
willing  to  pay  for — that  has  gotten  our 
Nation  into  debt  to  the  time  of  some 
$600  billion,  far  more  than  the  indebt- 
edness of  every  other  nation  on  Earth 
combined.  -^ 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  to  put  it  as 
simply  as  I  know  how,  we  have  got  to 
stop  spending  money  we  do  not  have  for 
programs  we  do  not  need  and  we  must 
abandon  the  policy  of  trying  to  play 
policeman,  banker,  and  Santa  Claus  for 
the  whole  world. 

I  have  submitted,  and  other  Senators 
have  joined  me  in  cosponsoring,  includ- 
ing my  colleague  from  Georgia,  Senator 
NtJNN,  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
U.S.:  Constitution  to  require  a  balanced 
Federal  budget,  except  in  cases  of  na- 
tional emergency  declared  by  Congress. 
I  contend  that  such  action,  drastic  as  it 
may  seem,  is  the  only  way  to  save  Con- 
gress from  its  own  spendthrift  mischief. 
I  wish  I  could  be  more  optimistic  about 
the  adoption  by  Congress  of  such  ^ 
amendment.  But.  I  am  realistic  enough 
to  know  that  it  is  not  likely  that  Con- 
gress at  this  time  would  be  willing  to 
vote  for  real  fiscal  responsibility,  instead 
of  Just  talking  about  it.  I  do  feel,  how- 
ever, that  if  such  an  amendment  were 
submitted  to  the  States  for  approval,  it 
would  be  readily  ratified. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  Senator 
NtJNN  and  myself,  I  bring  the  Georgia 
Senate  Resolution  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues^and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoRD,  as  follows: 
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A  resolution  urging  Congress  to  balance  tbe 
national  budget;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Whereas,  Congress  will,  at  an  early  date, 
consider  the  budget  for  tbe  19T7  fiscal  year 
for  tbe  Federal  Government;  and 

Whereas,  our  Federal  Govtmunent  has  had 
a  budget  deficit  for  the  past  16  years,  ex- 
cept for  the  year  1969,  tbe  deficit  for  1976 
being  43.6  billion  dollars  according  to  tbe 
"VS.  News  &  World  Report"  in  its  issue 
of  January  6, 1975.  with  an  anticipated  deficit 
of  74.1  billion  doUars  in  1976;  and 

Whereas,  new  congressional  budget  com- 
mittees will,  at  this  session,  take  over  tbe 
task  of  supervising  spending  and  taxes  un- 
der rules  reconstructing  tbe  congressional 
budget-making  process;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  hazardous  to  budget  and 
spend  more  moneys  than  revenue  collec- 
tions; and 

Whereas,  New  York  City  is  a  flagrant  ex- 
ample of  unsound  fiscal  management  which 
ultimately  leads  to  default  and  bankruptcy; 
and 

Whereas,  it  Is  Imperative  that  tbe  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  reexamine  and 
reevaluate  the  fiscal  management  policies  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  an  effort  to  bring 
expenditures  into  line  wltb  revenue  col- 
lections. Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate,  that  this  Body  does 
hereby  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  reexamine  and  reevaluate  the  fiscal 
management  policies  of  tbe  Federal  Gov- 
ernment,  its  departments  and  agencies.  Be 
it  further 

Resolved,  that  Congress  is  urged  not  to 
make  any  further  appropriations  wblcb  will 
be  in  excess  of  revenues  collected  so  as  to 
give  the  Federal  Government  a  balanced 
budget.  Be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  tbe  Secretary  at  tbe  Sen- 
ate is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
forward  an  appropriate  copy  of  this  Resolu- 
tion to  each  member  of  tbe  Georgia  Con- 
gressional Delegation. 


THE  ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION  AGENCY 

Mr.  TOWER..  Mr.  President,  I  fed  at 
somewhat  of  a  loss  as  to  where  to  begin 
in  discussing  the  problems  I  see  with  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  The 
problems  are  so  numerous  as  to  defy 
organization  within  the  few  minutes  I 
have  to  speak  here. 

It  might  be  most  profitable  for  me 
to  address,  however,  two  aspects  (^  EPA 
regulation  which  have  had  the  greatest 
impact  in  my  State  of  Texas.  In  both  In- 
stances, the  result  of  the  regulation  was 
to  reduce  public  confidence  in  the  agency, 
and  to  thus  render  its  Job  Immensely 
more  dlfBcult. 

Before  I  get  into  specifics,  however,  let 
me  say  that  I  have  the  strongest  belief 
in  the  need  for  mvironmental  protection, 
and  in  many  cases,  EPA  has  done  the 
best  job  it  could  do,  given  its  statutory 
responsibilities.  The  problem  is  not  one 
of  mission.  For  we  all  surely  believe  that 
this  Nation  must  continue  working  to 
clean  up  the  environment. 

The  problem  as  I  see  it.  Is  one  of  per- 
ception of  responsibility.  EPA.  through 
the  regulations  it  has  issued  regarding 
dredging  and  filling  in  navigable  waters. 
and  in  the  registration  of  agricultural 
pesticides,  has  acted  in  such  a  way  as 
to  demonstrate  that  the  agency  has  litUe 
sense  of  balance  or  perspective.  The  re- 


sult of  this  one-dimensional  attitude  is  a 
regulatory  policy  that  disregards  costs 
in  search  of  elusive  benefits. 

In  the  last  year,  my  office  has  received 
hundreds  of  letters  saying  that  EPA 
should  be  abolished.  This  is  not  a  large 
number  of  letters,  but  it  is  a  persistent 
voice  of  frustration  from  pe<vle  who 
feel  that  EPA  has  gone  ofF  the  deep  end. 
who  feel  that  whatever  benefits  may  ac- 
crue to  EPA's  continued  existence,  those 
benefits  are  outweighed  by  the  con- 
tinued betrayel  of  the  public  trust  l^r 
EPA. 

I  am  concerned  by  such  mail,  because 
it  tells  me  that  the  public,  or  at  least  a 
vocal  segment  of  it.  is  so  frustrated  with 
EPA  that  it  is  willing  to  give  up  the  gains 
which  we  have  made  in  cleaning  up  the 
environment,  and  which  we  wHl  achieve 
in  the  future.  Instead  of  "throwing  the 
baby  out  with  the  bath  water"  we  should 
aim  our  efforts  at  cleaning  up  that  baby 
and  teaching  it  to  be  a  responsible  adult. 

I  believe  that  these  people  have  a  right 
to  be  frustrated.  In  the  last  year,  EPA's 
actions  have  led  me  to  believe  that  there 
is  no  concern  at  that  agency  for  the 
persons  who  will  bear  the  bnmt  of  their 
regulation.  There  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
callous  disregard  for  the  average  farmer, 
for  the  average  suburban  homeowner, 
who  will  have  to  comply  with  a  maze  of 
regulations.  This  callousness  does  not 
Instill  public  trust,  it  diminishes  1(.  And 
when  that  trust  is  gone,  we  wftl  be 
getting  a  lot  more  letters  calling  for 
EPA's  abolition. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  decision  last  year 
to  issue  new  regulations  concerning  the 
dredging  and  filling  of  waters  of  the 
United  States.  The  need  for  new  regula- 
tions was  brought  about  by  a  court  deci- 
sion in  this  city,  and  judging  from  the 
condition  of  the  Potomac  River,  I  can 
agree  that  the  decision  was  necessary. 
But  the  court  ruled  that  regulation  of 
dredge  and  fill  operations  must  extend 
beyond  the  truly  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States  to  the  intermittent 
streams  of  every  State  to  the  stock  ponds 
dotting  farmlands  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

For  nearly  a  year,  EPA  labored  with 
the  Corpts  of  Engineers  to  bring  its  regu- 
lations in  compliance  with  the  court 
order.  Hearings  were  held  at  which  hun- 
dreds of  Texans  commented,  as  well  as 
thousands  of  people  throughout  the 
country.  There  was  no  lack  of  construc- 
tive comment.  In  fact  the  written  com- 
ments addressed  to  the  agency  in  the 
summer  alone  numbered  more  than 
4,000. 

The  overwhelming  consensus  of  those 
comments  was  j^hat  the  new  regulations 
should  avoid  as  much  as  possible  a  sys- 
tem which  would  require  burdensome 
and  time-consuming  delays  in  obtaining 
the  needed  permits.  The  comments  said 
that  wherever  possible,  EPA  should  allow 
the  individual  States  to  do  the  job  ac- 
cording to  EPA  guidelines. 

The  response  to  the  hearings  was  so 
overwhelming  that  the  ETA  said  sub- 
stantial changes  would  be  made  in  the 
draft  regulations,  changes  which  would 
exempt  normal  agricultural  and  silvicul- 
tural  activities  from  the  requirements. 

When  I  heard  about  the  exemption 


touted  by  E3*A,  I  was  extremely  gratified. 
It  appeared  that,  for  once,  a  regulatory 
agency  was  indeed  listening  to  the  needs 
and  desires  of  the  public  which  it  serves. 
I  should  have  known  better. 

The  second  draft  of  the  regulations 
came  out  and  were  subjected  to  public 
scrutiny.  Let  me  quote  from  an  assess- 
ment of  the  second  round  regulations 
by  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Robert  W.Long: 

When  tbe  July  25  regulations  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register,  there  was 
brand  new  language  to  woiry  us  all  over 
again.  These  regulations  are  like  tbe  legend- 
ary hydra — you  cut  off  one  bead  and  two 
grow  back  in  Its  place. 

The  regulations,  which  had  been  de- 
veloped b^  the  EPA  and  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, "are  needless  burdens  on  farmers 
already  burdened  by  too  many  reports 
and  too  much  government  i>aperwork." 

Long  went  on  to  say  that  the  Corps 
had  admitted  that  the  average  dredge 
and  fill  appUcation  will  require  at  least 
4  months  to  process  and  that  "built- 
in  delays"  could  extend  the  time  still 
longer. 

Representatives  of  the  Corps,  E3*A, 
and  the  environmental  groups  which  had 
brought  suit  to  obtain  new  regulations, 
went  around  the  coimtry  telling  our 
farmers  that  they  need  not  worry  about 
the  new  regulations,  that  agricultural  ac- 
tivity was  exempted.  When  these  farmers 
looked  a  little  closer,  they  came  up  with 
a  somewhat  different  appraisal. 

On  the  one  hand,  they  were  told  that 
they  could  build  stock  ponds  without  a 
Federal  permit.  As  it  turned  out,  such 
stock  ponds  had  to  be  less  than  five  sur- 
face acres  of  water,  and  that  left  a  lot 
of  stock  ponds  needing  Federal  permits. 

They  were  told  that  plowing  was  ex- 
empted, but  as  it  turned  out.  if  that 
plowing  interfered  with  a  "navigable 
water"  a  permit  was  indeed  required. 
And  navigable  waters  now  mean  any 
stream  that  is  designated  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
could  conceivably  include  any  stream  ac- 
cordingr  to  Assistant  Secretary  Long, 
"that  is  capable  of  floating  a  2-  by  10- 
inch  plank  after  a  rainstorm." 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
Federal  agency,  be  it  EPA  or  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  has  any  right  to  try  to  sell 
its  regulations  at  the  expense  of  honesty. 
That  is  not  the  way  our  Government  is 
supposed  to  work,  and  I  can  assure  our 
colleagues  that  it  will  not  work  long  if 
this  sort  of  deception  and  misleading 
information  continues. 

I  think  most  of  our  colleagues  are 
familiar  with  the  decision  to  suspend 
the  use  of  chlordane  and  heptachlor. 
but  I  think  it  is  instructive  to  go  back 
over  the  details  to  point  out  how  EPA 
totally  ignored  scientific  evidence,  how 
it  ignored  the  written  and  oral  testimony 
of  those  affected  by  their  action,  and  how 
they  totally  ignored  the  findings  of  the 
administrative  law  judge  which  had 
heard  the  case  against  chlordane  and 
heptachlor. 

In  1974,  EPA  began  a  hearing  into  the 
question  of  cancellation  of  chlordane 
and  heptachlor,  two  pesticides  critical  to 
the  protection  of  com.  wheat,  fiax,  pea- 
nuts and  a  host  of  other  crops.  Less  than 
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halfway  through  these  proceedings,  per- 
haps sensing  that  the  tide  of  evidence 
was  not  going  to  support  a  cancellation, 
EPA  said  that  it  was  instead  going  to 
susipend  the  use  of  these  pesticides. 
There  are  several  diflferences  to  be  sure, 
between  cancellation  and  suspension, 
but  in  the  end,  the  two  most  important 
differences  are  the  length  of  time  given 
to  hearing  witnesses,  and  the  ability  to 
subpena  witnesses.  In  both  cases,  the 
suspension  hearing  provides  a  more 
favorable  forum  for  EPA,  and  a  less  ad- 
vantageous position  for  the  defendant. 

As  if  it  were  not  bad  enough  that  EPA 
changed  horses  in  the  middle  of  its  reg- 
ulatory stream,  the  Agency  allowed  the 
announcement  of  the  suspension  to  be 
made  by  a  representative  of  an  environ- 
mental group  that  had  pressured  EPA 
into  taking  its  action.  And  EPA  followed 
up  by  allowing  false  and  misleading  in- 
formation to  be  published  in  Consiuner 
News,  a  publication  of  the  OfiSce  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs.  In  that  publication,  an 
EPA  report  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
"EPA  found  heptachlor  and  chlordane 
to  be  cancer  causing." 

EPA's  assertion  is  so  preposterous  as 
to  be  laughable  to  those  familiar  with 
the  evidence,  except  that  it  was  made 
by  an  agency  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  was  printed  in  a 
publication  paid  for  by  public  fimds. 
And  that,  Mr.  President,  is  no  laughing 
matter. 

All  through  the  hearings,  which  con- 
cluded in  December,  EPA  defended  call- 
ing the  suspension,  by  citing  unspecified 
"new  information"  which  had  been  de- 
veloped which  showed  positive  links  be- 
tween cancer  and  the  chemicals.  All  year 
we  were  treated  to  EPA  evaluations  of 
its  own  evidence  which  it  found  to  be  so 
conclusive  as  to  pose  an  imminent  dan- 
ger to  the  American  public.  Rubbish. 

We  all  know,  now,  how  valid  all  this 
EPA  "evidence"  was.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  hearings,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
process  which  H'A  had  engineered  in  its 
favor,  what  we  found  out  was  that,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  impartial  administrative 
judge,  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to 
justify  a  suspension.  After  all  the  evi- 
dence was  in,  EPA  still  had  not  been  able 
to  win  its  case. 

But  EPA  was  not  going  to  stand  still 
for  the  truth.  It  was  not  going  to  be  so 
noble  as  to  admit  that  it  could  be  wrong. 
Oh  no.  Mr.  President,  EPA  did  no  such 
thing.  1  cannot  imagine  the  kind  of  pres- 
sure that  must  have  been  exerted  to 
overturn  that  judge's  decision,  but  it 
was  there. 

Mr.  President,  Americans  should  be 
outraged  that  an  agency  of  the  people 
could  behave  in  such  a  way.  Americans 
cannot  look  with  pride  on  such  high- 
handed behavior.  And  Americans  have  a 
right  to  demand,  as  they  continue  to  do 
to  my  office  and  those  of  my  colleagues, 
that  the  agency  responsible  for  such 
gross  dereliction  be  disbanded  and  flung 
to  the  winds. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  it  hard  to  argue 
with  those  people  when  I  see  the  things 
that  EPA  does  in  the  name  of  environ- 
mental protection. 

If  we  are  to  prevent  further  deterio- 


ration of  our  environaient,  if  we  are  to 
protect  and  enhance  what  we  have  now, 
we  cannot  afford  to  turn  the  American 
people  off. 

Ultimately,  the  people  must  support 
the  task  of  environmental  protection. 
We  sometimes  forget  this  basic  truth, 
but  it  is  truth  nonetheless.  If  we  are  to 
achieve  the  goals  we  have  set  forth,  we 
will  not  do  so  by  dragging  or  pushing 
the  public  toward  those  goals.  If  we — 
and  I  mean  specifically  the  agencies  de- 
signed to  do  the  job — cannot  lead  the 
public  toward  those  goals,  with  their 
support  and  confidence,  then  we  will 
never  arrive.  I  think  the  job  is  too  im- 
portant to  botch  up,  and  I  would  hope 
my  colleagues  wlU  agree  that  this  Con- 
gress must  protest  vigorously,  and  act 
when  necessary,  to  offset  the  damage 
done  in  the  name  of  Government. 


NO  STRINGS  ATTACHED 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
an  excellent  article  by  Rev.  Theodore 
Hesburgh,  president  of  Notre  Dame 
University,  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  February  4. 

Father  Hesburgh  voices  his  concern, 
in  which  I  concur,  about  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  to  use  human- 
itarian and  development  assistance  as  an 
instrument  of  political  leverage.  I  have 
been  very  disturbed  by  recent  accounts 
which  allege  that  a  policy  is  being  de- 
veloped in  the  administration  which 
"punishes"  various  nations  for  their 
votes  in  the  United  Nations  with  which 
we  disagree.  The  punishment  takes  the 
form  of  cutting  back  on  restricting  aid 
and  various  other  exchanges  between 
the  United  States  and  these  countries. 
Such  a  policy  wiU  not  work.  It  is  of  ques- 
tionable moral  validity. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Assistance,  I  worked  long  and 
hard  in  developing  the  "new  directions" 
approach  to  foreign  aid.  The  Interna- 
tional development  and  Food  Assistance 
Act  of  1975,  which  was  enacted  into  law 
last  December,  clearly  reflects  the  in- 
tention of  the  Congress  to  depoliticize 
foreign  aid  and  put  an  emphasis  on 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  poorest  of  the 
world's  poor.  There  are  provisions  in  this 
law  which  insure  that  our  aid  initiatives 
will  meet  these  objectives.  The  admin- 
istration's policy  is  a  complete  negation 
of  the  entire  thrust  of  this  legislation. 
As  Father  Hesburgh  says,  the  purpose  of 
our  humanitarian  aid  must  be  to  help 
people,  not  governments;  to  work  for  a 
brighter  global  future,  not  to  buy  friend- 
ship. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Reverend  Hes- 
burgh, entitled  "No  Strings  Attached," 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,- 
as  follows: 

No  Strings  Attached 
(By  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh) 

South  Bend.  Ind. — Ambassador  Daniel  P. 
Moynlhan's  departure  from  the  United  Na- 
tions gives  an  opportunity  to  re-examine  a 
basic  Issue:  Should  the  TTnlted  States  deter- 


mine its  foreign  policies  on  the  basis  of 
whether  they  are  right  and  Just,  rather  than 
merely  politically  expedient? 

The  Administration's  decision — which  ap- 
parently originated  with  Ambassador  Moynl- 
hand — to  use  all  United  States  aid.  Includ- 
ing development  assistance,  to  punish  or  re- 
ward i>oor  countries  that  vote  against  us  or 
support  us  in  the  United  Nations  seems  to 
have  been  triggered  by  the  tJnlted  Nations 
vote  Unking  Zionism  with  racism,  a  slUy  and 
stupid  resolution  that  deserves  little  more 
than  to  be  condemned  and  summarUy 
Ignored. 

In  any  event,  the  new  poUcy  Is  a  major 
setback  for  United  States  foreign  relations. 
Indeed.  It  Is  both  Immoral  and  counterpro- 
ductive: Inunoral  because  it  subordinates 
the  survival  and  well-being  of  millions  of 
suffering  human  beings  to  winning  votes  on 
translstory  political  lss:ues.  counterproduc- 
tive because  it  may  well  achieve  the  opposite 
effect. 

Simply  put.  development  aid  cannot  be 
used  both  to  buy  another  country's  support 
and  to  finance  its  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment. To  buy  support,  aid  would  have  to 
be  turned  on  and  off  as  reward  or  punish- 
ment. 

But  development  requires  a  reliable  flow  of 
aid  over  a  period  of  years  to  support  long- 
term  changes.  Once  aid  is  cut  off.  technicians 
are  brought  home,  research  work  of  many 
years  Is  terminated,  construction  projects  are 
closed  down,  and  unlverslty-to-unlverslty 
programs  must  be  severed.  All  momentum  Is 
lost,  and  even  if  the  aid  is  later  renewed,  the 
effort  must  begin  again  almost  from  scratch. 

Those  who  argue  that  we  have  a  right  to 
demand  support  for  our  objectives  in  return 
for  economic  assistance  miss  the  whole  point 
of  development  aid.  It  Is  not  something  we 
do  for  other  governments.  Rather.  It  Is.  or 
ought  to  be,  an  investment  we  and  they 
make  together  to  solve  certain  human  prob- 
lems that  our  children  and  those  in  poor 
countries  will  otherwise  Inherit. 

It  is  a  small  investment  that  an  appro- 
priate regard  for  posterity  and  the  well-being 
of  humanity  demands  that  we  make. 

If  the  Administration  wants  a  political 
slush  fund,  our  current  programs  of  secu- 
rity assistance  provide  just  such  a  tool.  For 
my  part.  I  will  have  no  further  Interest  In 
supporting  bilateral  development  aid  if  it  is 
to  be  used  for  political  manipulation  rather 
than  for  the  Improvement  of  the  human  con- 
dition In  the  poorest  countries  on  earth. 

Ironically,  the  new  policy  is  not  simply  im- 
moral: It  won't  work.  Anyone  who  has  lived 
or  traveled  extensively  in  the  developing 
world  knows  how  really  unlikely  it  is  In  this 
moment  of  rising  nationalism  that  aid  can 
be  used  to  achieve  short-run  political  ends. 
Indeed,  the  public  unveUlng  of  this  policy 
has  made  It  good  politics  for  a  developlng- 
country  leader  to  oppose  any  United  States 
position  in  International  forums  to  prove  his 
country's  Independence  from  "U.S.  neo-lm- 
peralism." 

How  will  we  apply  this  new  policy?  Will  we 
punish  countries  like  Iran,  Brazil,  Egypt, 
Pakistan  or  Nigeria — all  of  whom  voted  for 
the  Zionism  resolution?  The  news  from 
Washington  Implies  the  opposite.  Their  raw 
materials  (especially  oil)  and  political  influ- 
ence are  too  Important  to  us. 

Rather,  it  will  be  the  Ouyanas  and  Tan- 
zanias  of  the  world  that  suffer  our  wrath, 
because  they  can't  fight  back.  Our  country 
will  be  the  neighborhood  bully,  picking  only 
on  those  small  kids  who  can't  defend  them- 
selves. What  a  tragic  Bicentennial  stance  for 
a  country  that  began  as  a  small  powerless 
nation  daring  to  declare  Itself  Independent 
from  the  abuse  of  power! 

That  is  not  the  kind  of  foreign  policy  I 
want  our  country  to  pursue.  Nor  I  trust,  do 
our   people   endorse   such   a   bankrupt   and 
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unworthy  policy.  Perhaps  our  only  hope  now 
rests  with  Congress. 

In  recent  years'  Congress  has  more  and 
more  strongly  favored  humanitarian  and 
developmental  uses  for  6vtr  foreign  aid,  resist- 
ing the  traditional  executive-branch  propen- 
sity to  use  aid  for  political  purposes.  Last 
year.  Congress  even  legislated  limitations 
and  specifications  for  allocating  our  foreign 
assistance  among  countries  by  reserving  the 
greater  proportion  of  aid  for  countries  and 
peoples  most  in  need.  The  new  State  De- 
partment policy  violates  that  standard. 

In  this  Bicentennial  year  our  citizens  of 
conscience  throughout  the  country  should 
reaflOrm  our  commitment  to  the  universal. 
Inalienable  rights  to  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness — and  make  It  good  pol- 
itics for  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
to  represent  these  great  American  Ideals. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN 
FINANCING 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  notwith- 
standing my  commitment  to  the  doctrine 
of  separation  of  powers  and  my  deep  re- 
spect for  our  coordinate  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment. I  believe  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  delivered  an  unfortunate  de- 
cision in  Buckley  against  Valeo,  ttte 
challenge  to  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act. 

In  commenting  thusly.  I  certainly 
should  except  Chief  Justice  Burger,  who 
not  only  would  have  overturned  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Campaign  Act  im- 
posing limitations  on  contributions  and 
providing  public  flnancing  of  Presiden- 
tial campaigns,  but  also  flattered  me  by 
citing  my  remarks  in  this  Chamber  as  to 
the  politically  incestuous  nature  of  pub- 
lic flnancing.  Notwithstanding  Chief 
Justice  Burger's  dissent,  and  his  pres- 
cient query  as  to  whether  the  residue  of 
the  Court's  holding  "leaves  a  workable 
program,"  I  respectfully  submit  that  the 
Court  has  rendered  a  dubious  holding 
and.  a  decision  that  will  impact  adversely 
upon  the  American  political  process. 

Mr.  President,  after  attempting  unsuc- 
cessfully five  times  to  amend  the  bill,  I 
joined  a  small  minority  of  our  colleagues 
in  voting  against  the  Federal  Campaign 
Act  Amendments  of  1974.  As  may  be  re- 
called, I  suppc«-ted  a  $3,000  contribution 
limitation  with  full  disclosure,  I  opposed 
expenditure  limitations,  I  opposed  public 
flnancing,  and  I  would  have  prohibited 
contributions  other  than  by  individuals. 
Consequently,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Court  ruled  against  limitations  on  poli- 
tical expenditures;  and,  in  view  of  the 
expansive  breadth  and  scope  of  the  li- 
cense utilized  by  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  in  interpreting  its  mandate, 
I  am  pleased  that  the  Court  has  provided 
Congress  with  the  opportunity  to  re- 
assess the  nature  of  the  PEC  by  flnding 
that  the  method  of  appointing  the  Com- 
missioners violates  the  appointments 
clause  of  the  Constitution. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  upholding  the 
$1,000  ceiling  on  individual  contributions 
to  candidates,  coupled  with  its  prohibit- 
ing limitations  on  so-called  independent 
efforts  to  elect  or  defeat  candidates,  the 
Court,  in  my  opinion,  has  created  an  un- 
tenable situation  where  there  exists  a  dis- 
incentive to  contribute  directly  to  can- 
didates, and  a  strong  incentive  to  estab- 


lish and  finance  efforts  independent  of 
the  candidate  and  his  party. 

The  commentators  rightfully  have 
noted  the  practical  inconsistency  In 
drawing  a  distinction  between  "bu3ring 
an  ad  to  praise  someone  and  handing  him 
money  directly  so  he  can  praise  himself." 
By  restricting  direct  contributions  while 
lifting  the  ceiling  on  independent  ex- 
penditures, I  very  much  fear  that  there 
will  be  a  proliferation  of  "independent" 
efforts,  many  of  which  will  be  independ- 
ent only  in  name  and,  therefore,  will 
further  diminish  public  faith  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  political  process.  More  im- 
portantly, this  distinction  mitigates 
against  the  time  honored  and  traditional 
form  of  American  political  expression, 
that  is,  direct  participation  in  and  sup- 
port for  a  particular  candidate's  cam- 
'^aign,  and  direct  participation  in  and 
support  for  partisan  political  parties.  In 
that  the  Buckley  against  Valeo  result 
implicitly  encourages  political  expression 
independent  of  campaigns  and  parties, 
we  may  well  observe  a  dimunitlon  of  the 
two-party  system  which  has  served  us 
so  well  during  these  200  years. 

Obviously,  Congress  can  remedy  this 
situation  by  raising  or  removing  the  lim- 
itations .on  individual  contrbutions  to 
candidates.  I,  frankly,  am  surprised  that 
the  Court  has  foimd  such  limitations  to 
be  constitutional,  and  I  think  that  Con- 
gress carefully  should  monitor  the  im- 
pact which  the  Court's  decision  exerts  on 
the  political  process.  Congress  clearly 
erred  in  passing  certain  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  Amendments  of 
1974,  and  the  Court  has  compounded  this 
error  by  drawing  what  I  consider  to  be 
rather  arbitrary  distinctions  betwi 
forms  of  political  expressions.  In  tiie  ex- 
ceedingly sensitive  area  of  First  Amend- 
ment rights  of  political  expression,  one 
mistake,  much  less  two,  exceed  the  allow- 
able complement.  I  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress will  reasonably,  calmly,  and  dis- 
passionately review  these  mistakes,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  Court,  and  return 
the  right  of  the  American  citizen  to  par- 
ticipate in  political  activity  to  that  un- 
encumbered state  in  which  it  rightfully 
belongs. 

APPEASEMENT  AND  DETENTE 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  nothing  is 
of  more  ijnportance  than  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  Nation.  Many  questions  of 
domestic  policy  are  critical,  but  in  the 
end.  unless  we  are  successful  in  foreign 
policy,  we  will  have  no  nation  in  which 
to  have  a  domestic  policy.  This  morning, 
I  address  some  basics  of  foreign  policy. 

The  ciurent  issue  of  Commentary 
magazine  contains  an  illimiinating  arti- 
cle on  the  meaning  and  progress  of 
detente  by  Mr.  llieodore  Draper.  Mr. 
Draper  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
writings  and  speeches  of  Henry  A.  Kis- 
singer^  both  before  and  after  he  entered 
government,  and  he  brings  this  knowl- 
edge to  bear  on  the  outcomes  of  the  policy 
of  "detente."  In  my  view,  Mr.  Draper's 
analysis  is  stimulating  and  important, 
and  needs  to  be  considered  by  every 
Senator. 

The  crux  of  Draper's  argument  is  that 


as  understood  by  Kissinger,  our  present 
doctrine  of  detente  has  appeasement 
built  into  it,  and  that  we  cannot  expect 
success  because  of  that  fact.  The  appease- 
ment is  mainly  the  result  of  the  element 
of  "incentive  payments"  that  we  have 
continually  made  to  the  Soviet  Union 
under  detente.  The  incentive  payments 
have  been  made  to  induce  the  Soviets  to 
do  things  that  it  is  clearly  in  their  in- 
terests to  do  an3rway,  argues  Mr.  Draper, 
and  I  must  say  that  I  quite  agree  with 
him.  As  he  says: 

The  whole  theory  and  practice  of  giving 
"Incentives"  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  do 
what  It  should  do  in  its  own  interests  or  not 
at  aU  was  the  entering  wedge  of  appeasement. 
We  tried  to  buy  with  gratuitous  and  un- 
recipro<^ated  favors  what  is  not  for  sale,  espe- 
cially not  In  the  one  field  that  is  supposed  to 
matter  most  In  detente — nuclear  warfare. 

Secretary  Kissinger  has  asked  those  of 
us  who  have  suggested  that  detente  is  not 
all  it  might  be  five  questions.  He  asked 
them  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  that 
there  were  no  answers  to  those  questions, 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  Mr.  Draper's 
article  provides  cogent  answers  to  them: 

(1)  What  is  the  alternative  they  propose? 
One  alternative  would  be  to  cease  and  desist 
from  the  unconscionable  exploitation  of  the 
word  "detente,"  ...  It  has  now  become  an 
obstacle  to  thought. 

(2)  What  precise  policies  do  they  toant  us 
to  change?  One  policy  that  was  misconceived 
from  the  outset  and  should  be  changed  with- 
out delay  is  that  of  "incentive"  payments  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  ...  If  the  threat  of  mutual 
annihilation  is  not  persuasive  enough  to 
bring  one  or  the  other  side  to  Its  senses  .  .  . 
Immeasurably  lesser  Incentives  are  at  best 
superfluous  and  at  worst  irrelevant. 

(3)  Are  they  prepared  for  a  prolonged  situ- 
ation of  dramatically  increased  danger?  Let 
us  recall  that  this  question  was  flung  out 
with  much  unction  and  Indignation  only  a 
half-year  ago.  Since  then  the  level  of  ten- 
sion and  danger  has  Increased  dramati- 
cally. .  .  .  The  Angola  crisis  Is  hardly  the 
work  of  the  critics  of  detente. 

(4)  Do  they  wish  to  return  to  the  constant 
cries  and  high  arms  budgets  of  the  cold  war? 
Mr.  Draper  points  out  that  detente  has  done 
nothing  to  eliminate  crisis  In  the  world,  and 
that  armament  has  gone  on  apace,  especially 
In  the  Soviet  Union. 

(5)  Does  detente  encourage  repression — 
or  is  it  detente  that  has  generated  ferment 
and  the  demands  for  openness  that  we  are 
now  witnessing?  Mr.  Dra{>er  points  out  that 
this  question  reflects  a  major  shift  In  Kis- 
singer's thoug'ht.  He  had  long  argued  that  It 
shovUd  not  be-  a  goal  of  our  foreign  policy  to 
influence  the  domestic  situation  in  other 
couHftrles.  He  even  quotes  Kissinger  on  this 
point,  as  foUows:  "The  tendency  to  justify 
negotiations  by  changes  in  Soviet  attitude 
makes  us  vulnerable  to  largely  ftMraal  So- 
viet moves." 

More  pointedly,  we  should  remember 
that  one  of  the  fruits  of  detente  was  the 
President's  refusal  to  meet  with  'Alek- 
sandr  Solzhenitsyn.  That  is  how  detente 
encourages  ferment  within  that  closed 
society. 

In  short,  Mr.  Draper  has  demolished 
these  feeble  defenses  of  our  present  poli- 
cies, policies  which  are  leading  us  into 
increasingly  dangerous  waters.  Mr. 
Draper's  article  is  all  the  more  timely  be- 
cause Secretary  Kissinger  is  even  now 
frantically  trying  to  negotiate  a  second 
strategic  arms  limitation  agreement.  In 
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his  haste,  it  becomes  increasingly  clear 
that  there  are  relatively  few  concessions 
he  WIU  not  make.  If  there  is  not  some 
shift  in  this  ill-fated  policy  of  detente, 
I  foresee  a  time  ahead  when  we  will  not 
have  the  strength  to  resist. 

More  importantly,  the  Kissinger  ap- 
peasement saps  our  will  to  resist  the 
most  brazen  acts  of  international  ban- 
ditry. The  Cuban  and  Soviet  Angola 
escapade  is  only  the  most  current  ex- 
ample. Unless  we  begin  to  summon  the 
will  to  resist,  what  meager  strength  we 
retain  will  do  us  no  good. 

The  basic  thrust  behind  Kissinger's 
insistent  on  detente  is  his  gut  feeling 
that  the  American  people  have  already 
lost  that  will,  and  that  therefore  we  had 
better  make  the  best  deal  we  can  get  be- 
fore the  Soviets  just  lose  patience  and 
take  what  they  want.  He  may  be  right. 
It  may  be  that  we  have  no  longer  the 
will,  though  the  reaction  to  the  Moyni- 
han  experience  makes  me  think  other- 
wise. Still,  the  mark  of  a  statesman  is 
that  he  does  not  give  in.  does  not  indulge 
in  appeasement  to  save  his  skin.  He  is- 
sues a  call  for  action,  declares  baldly 
the  danger,  and  asks  the  people  to  fol- 
low him.  Today,  we  appear  to  lack 
statesmen  who  will  issue  that  call. 

Mr.  Draper's  fine  article  should  be  re- 
quired reading  for  anyone  who  wants  to 
apply  for  the  job.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Appeasement  &  DtrcNTE 
(By  Theodore  Draper) 

Appeasement  became  a  dirty  word  In  the 
1930's.  It  had  been,  for  centuries,  a  perfectly 
clean,  even  a  virtuous  term.  How  could  a 
word  that  had  meant  peace  and  conciliation 
turn  Into  its  opposite?  The  transformation 
came  when  it  began  to  be  used  In  connection 
with  the  concessions  to  and  deals  made  with 
the  fascist  dictatorships  In  the  1930^.  The 
turning  point  was  probably  the  speeches  by 
Prime  Minister  Neville  Chamberlain  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  October  3  and  6.  1938. 
Just  back  from  Munich,  where  he  had  agreed 
to  tear  oS  a  vital  part  of  Czechoslovakia  and 
hand  it  over  to  Hitler's  Germany,  he  spoke 
exultantly  about  "our  policy  of  appease- 
ment," of  which  the  Munich  agreement  was 
to  be  only  the  first  step.  He  looked  forward 
to  "the  collaboration  of  all  nations,  not  ex- 
cluding the  totalitarian  states,  in  building 
up  a  lasting  peace  for  Europe."  The  "real 
triumph,"  he  said,  was  the  execution  of  "a 
dUDcuIt  and  delicate  operation  by  discussion 
Instead  of  by  force  of  ttrms." 

A  year  later,  force  of  arms  Instead  of  dis- 
cussion made  it  almost  impossible  to  say 
the  woil  "appeasement"  without  shame  and 
loathing.  The  word,  of  course,  was  not  to 
blame.  But  why  had  it  been  misused?  Why 
did  it  turn  into  such  a  ghastly  mockery? 
Clearly — though  this  is  not  the  whole  story — 
because  appeasement  could  not  appease  the 
unappeasable.  In  those  circumstances  it  was 
betrayal  and  capitulation  on  the  installment 
plan.  The  stench  of  the  Munich  agreement 
might  not  have  been  so  sickening  if  it  had 
been  recognized  for  what  it  was.  What  made 
It  so  unbearable  was  its  glorification,  such 
as  this  memorable  tribute  in  the  London 
Times:  "No  conqueror  returning  from  a  vic- 
tory on  the  battlefield  has  come  home  with 
nobler  laurels  than  Mr.  Chamberlain  from 
Munich  yesterday." 

Detente  is  another  one  of  those  perfectly 
good  words  that,  misapplied,  gets  a  bad 
name.  It  appears  to  be  a  relatively  recent 


Importation  from  the  French.  The  first  cita- 
tion In  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary  is 
dated  1908.  The  word  Is  usually  defined  as  a 
"relaxation  of  tension,"  which  may  mean 
much  or  little  depending  on  what  kind  of 
tension  Is  being  relaxed  by  how  much.  At 
the  1974  he€trlngs  on  detente  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  speaker 
after  speaker  complaln«d  that  the  word  was 
hard  to  pin  down.  Former  Ambassador 
George  F.  Kennan  said  that  he  had  "never 
fully  luiderstood  the  use  of  the  word 
'detente'  In  connection  with"  Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations.  In  response,  former  Senator 
J.  W.  Fulbright  remarked  that  "detente  is  a 
difficult  word  to  have  inherited  in  this  con- 
nection, but  I  think  we  are  stuck  with  it." 
Former  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy  com- 
mented that  "the  meaning  has  changed 
every  time  it  is  applied  "  Professor  Marshall 
Shulman  referred  to  "the  ambiguities  of  the 
word  "detente,'  "  and  Professor  Herbert  Dln- 
erstetn  pointed  out  that  "everyone  has  a 
different  notion  about  what  detente  Is." 
Former  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  said 
It  was  a  "process,"  not  a  "condition."  Secre- 
tary of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger  agreed  that 
"it  Is  a  continuing  process,  not  a  final  con- 
dition." *  An  academic  definition  has  made 
it  Into  "a  logical  spectrum  of  relations  along 
which  conflict  either  increases  or  de- 
creases." • 

Not  only  is  it  dlfllcult  even  for  experts  to 
define  detente  but,  whatever  it  Is,  It  would 
seem  to  be  fluctuating  and  ambiguous.  In 
theory,  it  has  been  situated  somewhere  be- 
tween cold  war  and  rapprochement  or  even 
entente.  Since  detente  moves  uneasUy  be- 
tween those  two  poles,  it  occupies  a  purely 
relative  QOsitlon,  without  a  definite  profile  of 
Its  awnTTbis  conception  of  detente  is  always 

liWig  away  or  moving  toward  something 

No  wonder,  then,  that  detente  accord- 

^g  to  this  theory  has  been  so  hard  to  pin 

3wn;  it  is  by  its  very  nature  transitory  and 

volatile. 

In  practice,  however,  the  current  Soviet- 
American  detente  should  have  a  much  more 
positive  and  recognizable  character.  The 
materialization  of  detente  was  supposed  to 
be  the  main  achievement  of  the  summit 
meeting  in  Moscow  in  May  1972  at  which  the 
new  phase  of  Soviet-American  relations  was 
formally  Inaugurated.  It  consisted  of  three 
agreements — military,  commercial,  and  polit- 
ical. The  military  agreement  took  the  form 
of  SALT  I,  providing  in  principle  for  quan- 
titative parity  in  antiballlstic  missiles.  The 
commercial  agreement  set  up  a  U.S. -USSR 
commission  to  promote  trade  and  develop- 
ment of  economic  resources.  The  political 
agreement  was  embodied  in  the  "Basic  Prin- 
ciples of  Relations  Between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  t&e  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics."  These  three  agreements  gave  this 
detente  some  substance  and  delineation.  De- 
tente could  not  be  all  that  vague  and  am- 
biguous if  it  had  "Basic  Principles,"  no  mat- 
ter what  they  might  be  or  whether  or  not 
they  were  lived  up  to. 

Most  of  the  debate  on  ditente  has  made  it 
appear  that  the  only  alternatives  are  de- 
tente and  cold  war.  Any  criticism  of  the  cur- 
rent version  of  detente  is  sure  to  bring  forth 
in  tones  of  Incredulity  the  horrified  chal- 
lenge: "Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  want 
to  go  back  to  the  cold  war?"  That  the  cold 
war  may  not  he  the  only  alternative  to 
ditente  seems  to  have  escaped  notice.  It 
might  also  be  asked,  with  equal  Incredulity 
and  horror:  "Do  you  want  to  go  back  to  '^- 
peasemenf?"  In  fact,  an  even  more  incredible 
question  to  some  might  be:  'T>o  you  realize 
that  appeasement  was  built  into  detente?" 

Let  us  see. 

n. 

Detente  has  been  so  confusing  not  because 
there  is  a  lack  of  definitions  and  interpreta- 
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tlons  but  because  there  have  been  too  many. 
There  is  not  only  an  American  version  but 
different  American  versions.  There  Is  not  only 
a  Soviet  version  but  different  Soviet  verslona. 

The  original  American  theory  of  detente 
was  developed,  largely  by  Henry  Kissinger,  In 
1972.  The  main  concept  .Jsehind  it  was  the 
"linkage"  of  the  mUltary,  the  economic,  and 
the  political.  The  Idea,  as  he  explained  it,  was 
"to  move  forward  on  a  very  broad  front  on 
many  issues"  in  order  to  create  many  "vested 
Interestes"  on  both  sides. 

After  the  Moscow  "linkage,"  Kissinger  was 
euphoric.  He  extolled  SALT  I  as  an  "agree- 
ment without  precedent  In  all  relevant 
modern  history."  The  siunmlt  meeting  had 
been  so  successful,  he  reported  that  the 
American  side  had  achieved  all  that  it  had 
planned  and  had  expected  to  achieve,  "give 
or  take  10  percent"  * — an  extraordinary  rec- 
ord for  any  diplomatic  conference.  For  Prime 
Minuter  Chamberlain,  Munich  bad  brought 
"peace  in  our  time."  For  President  Nixon. 
Moscow  had  made  possible  "a  new  structure 
of  peace  In  the  world." 

The  second  thoughts  were  not  so  ecstatic. 
It  became  increasingly  clear  that  SALT  I  had 
been  little  more  than  a  promissory  note.  In 
1974.  Secretary  Kissinger  himself  said  that, 
if  a  more  far-reaching  follow-up  nuclear 
agreement  were  not  reached  "well  before 
1977,  then  I  believe  you  wUl  see  an  explosion 
of  technology  and  an  explosion  of  numbers" 
of  fearsome  proportions."  In  that  same  year. 
Professor  George  B.  Kistlakowsky.  one  of 
the  most  eminent  and  experienced  experts 
in  the  field,  testified:  "The  SALT  I  agree- 
ments do  not  inhibit  or  limit  the  strategic- 
arms  race.  They  merely  channel  it  into  such 
directions  as  each  side  perceives  to  be  mili- 
tarily most  advantageous  to  It."  He  charac- 
terized the  antiballistic-misslle  treaty  as  "to 
a  large  degree  another  agreement  not  to  do 
something  that  neither  party  want  to  do 
anyway."  *  Despite  the  onrush  of  1977,  SALT 
n  shows  no  signs  of  coming  through  In  time 
to  stop  the  technology-and-numbers  explo- 
sion. 

SALT  I  may  have  been  oversold,  and,  to 
that  extent,  may  have  made  the  "linkage" 
with  the  commercial  agreement  even  more 
expensive  than  it  needed  to  be.  But  even  If 
SALT  I  had  been  aU  that  Kissinger  had 
hoped  for  it,  its  linkage  with  the  commercial 
agreement  would  stUl  have  been  based  on  a 
theory  that  buUt  appeasement  into  detente. 
It  is  this  aspect  of  detente  that  should  be 
more  clearly  understood. 

On  tt^e  American  side,  it  was  always  rec- 
ognized that  the  Soviets  were  mainly  inter- 
ested in  detente  for  economic  reasons.'  The 
basic  Soviet  reason  flowed  from  a  declining 
rate  of  growth  and  productivity.  According 
to  official  Soviet  data,  this  rate  fell  from 
10.9  per  cent  in  1950-58  to  7.2  per  cent  in 
1958-67  to  6.4  per  cent  In  1967-73;  Western 
recalculations  of  the  Soviet  figures  show  the 
actual  decline  to  be  from  6.4  per  cent  in 
1950-58  to  6.3  per  cent  in  1958-67  to  3.7  per 
cent  in  1967-73.*  By  1966,  the  problem  was 
already  so  troublesome  that  Prime  Minister 
Aleksel  Kosygln  had  called  for  abandonment 
of  economic  isolationism  to  prevent  the 
Soviet  economy  from  falling  too  far  behind. 
A  key  reason  for  the  Soviet  dilemma  was  the 
failure  to  keep  up  with  the  advanced  tech- 
nology of  the  West.  At  first  the  Brezhnev 
regime  had  tried  to  overcome  this  weakness 
through  earlier  d^tentes  with  France  and 
Germany.  But  by  1972,  the  American-Soviet 
detente  made  the  United  States  the  main 
source  of  scientific-technological  transfer. 

There  was,  however,  a  hitch.  The  Soviets 
were  unable  to  pay  for  what  they  wanted. 
They  demanded  large-scale,  long-term  U.S. 
government  credits  at  abnormally  low  in- 
terest rates.  They  sought  moet-favored-na- 
tion  status,  without  being  able  to  reciprocate. 
They  wanted  the  delivery  of  entire  factories 
and  plants  on  terms  which  meant  that  the 
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Soviet  Union  would  do  all  the  owning  and 
the  Western  donors  would  take  all  the  risks. 
If  anything  went  wrong,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  a  few  favored  capitalists  could  not — 
and  only  the  American  taxpayer  would — 
lose.*  _, 

This  situation  was  made  to  order  for  one 
of  Kissinger's  beguUlng  theories — at  least, 
enough  people  were  beguiled  to  put  It  across. 
It  was  the  theory  of  "incentives."  According 
to  Secretary  Kissinger,  the  Soviets  wer«  ad- 
vised in  1970  and  1971.  In  advance  of  the 
agreement  on  detente,  that  they  could  get 
paid  off  in  credits  and  most-favored-natlon 
treatment  "if  they  engaged  in  what  we  con- 
sidered responsible  international  behavior."  » 
A  Kisslngerlan  formulation  of  the  Incentive- 
payment  theory  went  as  follows: 

"We  see  it  [economic  relations)  as  la  tool  to 
bring  about  or  to  reinforce  a  more  moderate 
orientation  of  foreign  policy  and  to  provide 
incentives  for  responsible  International  be- 
havior and.  therefore,  it  has  to  be  seen  In 
this  context."  '• 

An  academic  exponent  of  detente  explained 
for  popular  consumption  that  trade,  tech- 
nology, and  investment  "would  serve  to  offer 
a  continuing  incentive  to  Soviet  leaders  to 
accept  the  constraints  of  a  low-tension  pol- 
icy." These  incentives  could  be  "regulated." 
he  assured  his  readers,  so  that  "our  resources 
are  not  used  to  strengthen  Soviet  military 
capabUltles" — as  if  it  were  possible  to  draw 
a  line  between  the  clvUlan  and  military 
uses  of  natural  gas.  petrochemicals,  com- 
puters, and  truck  factories — and  so  that  "the 
political  competition  is  conducted  with  re- 
straint"— as  if  restraint  were  not  as  much  In 
the  Soviet  as  In  the  American  Interest  with- 
out incentive  payments." 

The  most  important  American  Incentive 
payments  to  the  Soviets  have  been  eco- 
nomic. This  relationship  has  been  inherently 
unequal.  If  all  went  well,  Americans  could 
benefit  through  profits  and  Jobs.  So  far,  many 
deals  have  failed  and  a  few  have  succeeded, 
so  that  the  profits  from  Increased  Soviet- 
American  trade  have  gone  to  a  few  favored 
or  fortunate  entrepreneurs.  The  Soviets, 
however,  have  an  altogether  larger  stake  In 
the  relationship.  They  want  to  get  out  of  It 
a  structural  change  In  their  economy  and  a 
baU-out  mechanism  for  their  agriculture. 
This  economic  exchange  is  not  an  ordinary 
one;  the  Western  contribution  to  the  Soviet 
economy  is  heavy  with  political  and  military 
significance. 

The  most  recent  study  by  Professor  Mar- 
shall I.  Goldman  of  how  the  economic  de- 
tente has  worked  Is  not  reassuring.  Professor 
Goldman  is  not  an  enemy  of  detente  or  of 
Soviet-American  trade — quite  the  contrary. 
Yet  his  cautionary  analysis  of  what  has  been 
going  on  In  the  name  of  detente  Is  most 
disturbing: 

"The  types  of  goods  and  the  types  of  nego- 
tiating tactics  the  Russians  tend  to  use  In 
purchasing  goods  from  the  United  States 
make  it  possible  for  the  Russians  to  obtain 
high  technology  products  for  bargain  prices 
thftt  no  other  buyers  could  cajole.  Moreover, 
much  of  the  technology  and  sometimes  the 
products  themselves  have  been  heavily  sub- 
sidized by  the  American  taxpayer.  The  Initial 
subsidy  for  development  and  production,  the 
bargain  prices,  and  the  subsidized  Interest 
rate  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  means  that 
the  Russians  are  often  able  to  obtain  a  triple 
subsidy  on  their  American  purchases." 

These  advantages.  Professor  Goldman  adds, 
have  an  important  political  component  bxillt 
into  them.""  One  does  not  have  to  believe 
that  the  Soviets  obtain  aU  the  benefits  to  see 
that  the  Incentive  theory  works  mainly  in  the 
Soviet's  favor. 

Curiously,  the  Soviets  never  bothered  to 
develop  a  similar  theory  or  practice  vls-&-vl5 
the  United  States.  In  fact,  the  Soviets  have 
pursued   a  contrary  course,  at  times  most 
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inconvenient  for  the  United  States.  For  ex- 
ample, imtll  March  1974,  months  after  the 
Arab-Israeli  war  was  over,  the  Soviets  urged 
the  Arab  oU  producers  to  continue  their  em- 
bargo against  the  Western  states  and  Japan." 
nils  Soviet  exhortation  was  not  a  mere  pec- 
cadillo; It  was  a  potentially  deadly  attack  on 
the  economic  lifeline  of  the  Western  powers 
and  Japan.  The  Incentive  theory  seemed  to 
work  only  one  way. 

Kissinger  had  another  theory  which  should 
have  made  incentive  payments  unnecessary. 
It  was  the  theory  of  "marginal  advantages." 
He  first  produced  it  diirlng  tt^e  1972  summit 
meeting  in  Moscow  and  kept  repeating  It 
untU  events  proved  it  to  pe  a  conceptual 
breakdown  instead  of  a  aniceptual  break- 
through. In  one  of  his  clearest  formulations 
of  this  embarrassing  memory,  l^e  maintained 
that  "to  the  extent  that  balance  of  power 
means  constant  Jockeying  for  inarglnal  ad- 
vantages over  an  opponent,  itrao  longer  ap- 
plies.'' He  explained  why:      .' 

"The  reason  is  that  the  determination  of 
national  power  has  changed  fundamentally 
In  the  nuclear  age.  Throughout  history,  the 
primary  concern  of  most  national  leaders  has 
been  to  accumulate  geopolitical  and  military 
power.  It  would  have  seemed  inconceivable 
even  a  generation  ago  that  such  power  once 
gained  could  not  be  translated  directly  into 
advantage  over  one's  opponent.  But  now  both 
we  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  begun  to  find 
that  each  Increment  of  power  does  not  neces- 
sarily represent  an  increment  of  usable  po- 
llUcal  strength."  » 

This  theory  made  the  whole  Kisslngerlan 
system  of  detente  seem  absurdly  easy  to  op- 
erate. It  was,  in  fact,  a  "self-regulating  mech- 
anism"— ^the  diplomatic  equivalem;  of  per- 
petual motion.  It  ruled  out  "marginal  advan- 
tages and  "Increments  of  usable  political 
strength"  In  the  nuclear  age  by  making  them 
Inherently  "unrealistic"  and  catastrophically 
"dangerous." "  Unfortunately,  the  Soviet 
leaders  again  failed  to  respond  with  a  simi- 
lar theory.  Only  a  year  later,  their  policy 
and  actions  in  the  Middle  East  were  clearly 
based  on  an  altogether  different  theory  of 
what  the  nuclear  age  permited  in  the  way  of 
struggling  for  "marginal  advantages."  Kis- 
singer himself  must  have  recognized  that  his 
theory,  not  "marginal  advantages."  was  un- 
realistic and  dangerous  or  he  would  not  have 
bothered  to  respond  to  Soviet  actions  in  the 
Middle  East  or  Angola.  After  all.  he  should 
have  reasoned,  the  Soviets  were  going  after 
unusable  and  intangible  "Increments  of 
power." 

As  if  all  this  were  not  troublesome  enough, 
ELlssinger  produced  another,  contradictory 
theory.  In  his  testimony  at  the  Senate  hear- 
ings on  his  confirmation  as  Secretary  of 
State,  he  delivered  himself  of  this  rxile: 

"But  assuming  the  present  balance  holds, 
and  granting  the  strategic  significance  of 
what  we  had  both  agreed  upon,  the  increas- 
ing difficulty  of  conceiving  a  rational  objec- 
tive for  general  nuclear  war  makes  it,  there- 
fore, less  risky  to  engage  in  local  adven- 
txires."" 

One  theory  said  that  the  nuclear  age  made 
"marginal  advantages"  unnecessary  to  worry 
about  and,  therefore,  local  adventures  for 
such  advantages  less  likely.  Another  theory 
said  that  the  same  nuclear  age  made  local 
adventures  "less  risky"  and,  therefore,  more 
likely. 

What  it  all  came  down  to  In  the  end  was 
an  understanding  of  the  political  Implica- 
tions of  the  nuclear  age.  But  before  we  get 
to  this  point.  let  us  see  what  the  Soviet  view 
of  detente  has  been. 

m. 

In  the  "Basic  Principles"  of  Soviet- Anoerl- 
can  relations  of  May  29,  1972.  the  Soviets 
seemingly  committed  thennselves  to  an  in- 
terpretation of  detente  which  fitted  in  with 
Kissinger's  theory  of  "marginal  advantages." 
These  principles  contained  the  following  mu- 


tual restraints  on  enga^ng  In  "local  adven- 
tures": 

"Prevention  of  the  development  of  situ- 
ations capable  of  causing  a  dangerous  ex- 
acerbation of  Soviet-American  relations. 

"Doing  the  utmost  to  avoid  military  con- 
frontations. 

"Recognition  that  efforts  to  obtain  uni- 
lateral advantage  at  the  expense  of  the 
other,  directly  cr  indirectly,  are  Inconsistent 
with  these  objectives. 

"Special  responsibility  to  do  everything  In 
their  power  so  that  conflicts  or  situations 
win  not  arise  which  would  serve  to  Increase 
international  tensions." 

These  principles  implied  that  there  were 
two  sides  to  detente— ^lltical  and  nuclear. 
The  former  was  designed  to  prevent  situa- 
tions from  developing  which  might  bring  on 
the  danger  of  nuclear  war.  On  ceremonial 
occasions,  such  as  his  speech  at  the  Helsinki 
conference  at  the  end  of  July  1975.  Brezhnev 
has  paid  lip  service  to  the  combination  of 
military  and  political  detente." 

The  "Basic  Principles"  also  signified  that 
detente  i4>plied  not  only  to  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  but  also  to  the  relations  of  each  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Klmli\ger  has  assured 
us  that  "we  consider  Soviet  {Restraint  In  the 
Middle  East  an  integral  part  of  detente  pol- 
icy" "  and  "the  principle  of  restraint  Is  not 
confined  to  relations  between  the  U.S.  and 
the  USSR,  It  Is  expUcltly  extended  to  In- 
clude all  countries'"  " 

There  seemed  to  be  agreement,  then,  on 
two  constituent  elements  of  a  true  detente — 
it  must  ^ply  to  the  political  as  well  as  to 
the  nuclear  realm,  and  it  must  ^ply  to  the 
relations  of  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  with  the  rest  of  the  world  as  well 
as  to  the  relations  beween  themselves. 

However,  there  are  Soviet  theories  under- 
lying detente  which,  like  the  American,  must 
be  taken  Into  account  to  find  out  what  It 
really  means.  For  example,  a  basic  Soviet 
theory  Is  that  of  the  "new  relationship  of 
forces."  It  was  expressed  by  Brezhnev  not 
long  ago  in  the  following  formula:  "Inter- 
national detente  has  becmne  possible  be- 
cause a  new  relationship  of.  forces  now  exists 
on  the  world  scene."  " 

What  is  this  "new  relationship  of  forces"? 
The  short  answer,  spelled  out  In  all  Com- 
munist propaganda.  Is  that  the  "new  rela- 
tionship of  forces"  now  favors  the  "socialist 
world"  led  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  point 
here  is  not  whether  the  theory  Is  right  or 
wrong.  The  point  Is  that,  for  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  its  followers,  detente  is  not  an  ab- 
stract, ahlstorlcal  condition:  it  is  the  prod- 
uct of  a  concrete,  historical  "relationship 
of  forces"  which  determines  not  merely  what 
detente  is  but — far  more  Important — what 
It  does. 

A  second  Soviet  theory  In  this  connection 
is  that  of  the  "two  spheres."  An  auUiorlta- 
tive  exposition  of  this  theory  was  recently 
given  by  Professor  Oeorgi  Arbatov,  a  high- 
level  Soviet  spokesman  and  present  head  of 
the  Institute  of  the  USA  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  the  USSR: 
'What  is  ^volved  here  [the  policy  of 
detente]  \s  Msentlally  different  spheres  of 
political  life  m  our  Ume  (though  they  may 
Influence  one  another  in  various  ways).  One 
of  them  Is  the  sphere  of  social  development,  ^ 
which  steadUy  makes  headway  In  any  Inter- 
national conditions — ^whether  detente, 
"cold"  war,  or  even  "hot"  war.  .  .  .  The  other 
is  the  sphere  of  Inter-state  relations,  in 
which  other  extremely  Important  questions 
are  resolved — questions  of  war  and  peace, 
methods  of  resolving  controversial  forelgn- 
,policy  questions,  and  possibilities  for  mtitu- 
ally  advantageous  international  cooperation. 
The  drawing  of  a  clear  line  between  these 
two  spheres  is  one  of  the  basic  premises  of 
the  Leninist  foreign  policy  of  the  peaceful 
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coexistence   of  states   with   different   social 
systems.  .  .  .*" 

In  the  pro-Soviet  Communist  movement, 
the  theory  of  "peaceful  coexistence"  has 
heen  promulgated  somewhat  more  clearly 
and  starkly.  It  Is  now  said  that  peaceful 
coexistence  refers  excliislvely  to  the  domain 
of  Inter-state  relations  between  socialist  and 
capitalist  countries.  It  rules  out  Just  one 
form  of  struggle  between  socialism  and 
capitalism — the  form  of  <^i*ct  military  col- 
lision." 

Formerly,  as  we  have  seen,  detente  was 
supposed  to  cover  anything  of  a  political  or 
military  nature  which  could  exacerbate  So- 
viet-American relations,  give  one  side  unilat- 
eral advantage  at  the  expense  of  the  other, 
or  serve  to  Increase  international  tension. 
The  theory  of  the  "two  spheres"  eliminates 
a  huge  political  area — under  the  trade  name 
of  "social  development" — from  the  domain 
of  detente.  By  reducing  detente  to  the  avoid- 
ance of  "direct  military  collision"  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  it 
leaves  everjrthing  else  wide  open. 

This  tendency  to  shunt  detente  out  of  the 
political  sphere  Into  a  narrow  military  sphere 
has  now  come  to  a  head  with  the  need  to 
rationalize  large-scale  Soviet  military  Inter- 
vention  In   Angola   and   the   use   of   Cuban 
troops  as  Soviet  proxies.  A  writer  in  Izvestia 
of  November  29,   1975  insisted  that  it  was 
Impossible  to  bring  "the  sphere  of  class  and 
national-liberation  struggle"  within  "peace- 
ful   coexistence."  -    On    November    30,    an 
■  Izvestia  correspondent  reported  that  detente 
"gave  a  powerful  Impulse  to  the  national - 
liberation  movement  of  colonial  and  oppres- 
sed peoples."  »  On  December  2,  an  Izvestia 
commentator  held  that  "the  process  of  de- 
tente does  not  mean  and  never  meant  the 
freezing   of   the   social-political    status   quo 
in  the  world"  or  could  prevent  the  Soviet 
Union  from  giving  "sympathy,  compassion, 
and  support"  to  those  whom  it  chose  to  rep- 
resent  as   "fighters   for   national   Independ- 
ence." =*  On  Decemijer  6.  a  writer  in  Pravda 
boasted:    "Detente  created  favorable  condl- 
^tions  for  the  new  successes  of  the  cause  of 
national  liberation."  ==  On  December  8,  a  re- 
port in  Pravda  of  an   "International   anti- 
fascist conference"  brought  these  glad  tid- 
ings:   "The  thought  that  runs  all  through 
the  documents  of  the  conference   and   the 
speeches    of    Its    participants    is    that    the 
strengthening  process  of  detente  creates  fa- 
vorable conditions  for  the  struggles  of  the 
popular  masses  against  Imperialism  and  neo- 
colonialism,   against    all    forms    of    fascism 
and  Internal  reaction."  =• 

These  thoughts  were  not  entirely  new.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  long  claimed  the  right  to 
supp>ort  "national-liberation  mo\'ements." 
In  the  heyday  of  detente,  however,  this  motif 
was  muted  In  favor  of  emphasis  on  avoid- 
ing International  friction.  Now  almost  any 
action  which  the  Soviet  Union  chooses  to 
take  that  could  cause  a  dangerous  exacerba- 
tion of  Sovlet^Amerlcan  relations,  obtain  di- 
rect or  indlr^t  unilateral  advantage,  or  in- 
crease international  tensions  Is  being  con- 
veniently classified  as  "class  and  national- 
liberation  struggle."  That  the  Soviet  political 
line  should  be  turned  around  to  provide 
a  propaganda  smoke  screen  for  military 
Intervention  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  Is 
something  new  and  ominous.  If  this  sort 
of  Intervention  can  be  Justified  In  the  name 
of  detente,  almost  anjrthing  short  of  direct 
conflict  with  the  United  States  can  be  made 
to  fit  the  "Basic  Principles." 

There  are  indications,  too.  of  a  general 
"left  turn"  In  the  line  which  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  pressing  on  the  world  Communist 
movement.  One  telltale  sign  was  an  article 
in  Pravda  of  August  6,  1975.  by  K.  Zaradov, 
editor-ln-chlef  of  the  official  pro-Soviet  Com- 
munist organ.  Problems  of  Peace  and  Social- 
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Urn  (World  MarxUt  Review  In  the  English 
version) .  Zaradov 's  article  was  clearly  aimed 
at  the  French  and  Italian  Communist  par- 
ties rather  than  at  the  Chinese.  He  called 
them  "present-day  conciliators"  whose 
"logic  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Menshe- 
ylks" — storm  signals  In  Communist  political 
meteorology.  Why  this  sudden  outburst? 
Because,  according  to  Zaradov,  the  present- 
day  conciliators  and  quaal-Menshevlks 
"would  like  to  dissolve  It  (the  proletarian 
party)  in  an  ideologically  amorphous  orga- 
nization, in  any  alliance  created  according 
to  the  formula  'unity  for  imity's  sake.'  "  ^ 
The  point  was  not  lost  on  the  Italian  and 
French  Communists  who  protested  against 
this  onslaught  In  the  official  organ  of  the 
Soviet  Communist  party.  How  high  up  the 
inspiration  for  Zaradov's  article  had  come 
from  was  soon  made  clear  by  an  item  In 
Izvestia  of  September  19.  This  unusual  social 
note  reported  that  General  Secretary  Brezh- 
nev had  received  Zaradov  and  had  congratu- 
lated him  for  his  fine  work. 

Another  indication  has  come  from  the 
American  Communist  party,  the  most  slav- 
ishly pro-Soviet  of  the  Western  Communist 
parties.  At  its  recent  national  convention,  its 
General  Secretary  discovered  that  "in  the 
U.S.  in  the  1970's  monopoly  capital  is  pre- 
paring the  climate  In  which  fascism  can 
come  to  power."  ^  Various  roles  have  already 
been  assigned — Governor  George  C.  Wallace 
as  the  "leading  fascist  demagogue";  William 
F.  Buckley.  Jr.,  as  an  "adroit  exponent  of 
'Intellectual"  fascism";  a  curiously  promiscu- 
ous company — William  B.  Shockley,  Arthur 
Jensen.  Richard  Herrnstein,  H.  J.  Eysenck, 
Christopher  Jerfcks,  Edward  C.  Banfleld, 
Robert  W.  Pogel  and  Stanley  L.  Engerman — 
as  "leading  exponents"  of  "Nazi-like  poi- 
son." ="  Since  everyone  knows  that  monopoly 
capital  rules  the  United  States,  and  now  we 
know  what  monopoly  capital  Is  preparing.  It 
does  not  take  too  much  foresight  to  see 
where  the  Communist  propaganda  line  Is 
heading.  The  Soviets  may  soon  be  saving  the 
entire  world  from  the  menace  of  American 
fascism. 

All  these  aspects  of  Soviet  policy — military 
Intervention,  political  theorizing.  Conunu- 
nist  propaganda — are  intimately  related  to 
the  changing  Soviet  view  of  detente.  Funda- 
mental to  all  of  them  is  one  simple  rule — 
that  what  always  counts  most  Is  the  rela- 
tionship of  forces,  not  the  arrangement  of 
words. 

The  Arab-Israeli  war  of  October  1973 
proved  to  be  the  first  real  test  of  the  Soviet- 
American  d6tent.  It  provided  so  clear  a  viola- 
tion of  the  "basic  principles"  by  the  Soviet 
Union  that  even  Secretary  Kissinger  had  to 
admit  as  much,  albeit  In  the  relative  obscur- 
ity of  a  Senate  committee  hearing.  The  viola- 
tion concerned  the  message  sent  by  Brezhnev 
to  Algerian  President  Boum6dlenne  and  ap- 
parently to  other  Arab  leaders  telling  them 
that  it  was  their  Arab  duty  to  get  Into  the 
war  tkgalnst  Israel.  Pressed  by  Senator  Harry 
F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  Secretary  Kissinger  agreed,  "Yes. 
I  would  say  this  was  a  violation."  »•-* 

Senator  Byrd:  On  the  question  of  harass- 
ment, which  Is  one  of  the  key  points  of  the 
JaclLson  amendment,  is  not  the  entire  system 
of  government  In  Russia  based  on  harass- 
ment and  terror,  as  a  practical  matter? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  think  the  gov- 
ernment Is  more  obtrxislve  than  In  our  coun- 
try (p.  88). 

Obtrusive! 

Nothing  more  was  heard  of  this  awkward 
admission.  All  concerned  would  have  bene- 
fited if  more  attention  had  been  paid  to  It. 
Kissinger  himself  had  testified  that  Soviet 
"restraint"  in  the  Middle  East  was  "an  Inte- 
gral part  of  the  detente  policy."  If  It  did 
not  hold  there,  it  was  unlikely  to  bold  wher- 
ever American  and  Soviet  Interests  seriously 


clashed.  In  that  case  the  detente  relationship 
was  relegated  to  taking  care  of  relatively 
minor  matters,  leaving  the  major  ones  to  a 
nuclear  alert  or  rival  military  interventions. 
It  can  now  be  seen  that  the  Middle  East  crisis 
of  October  1973  was  a  dress  rehearsal  for  the 
Angola  crisis  of  1975-76. 

After  the  Middle  East  crisis,  however,  the 
American  line  on  detente  underwent  some 
changes.  The  concept  of  detente  is  like  an 
accordion;  It  can  be  stretched  out  or  pulled 
In.  It  can  be  as  broad  as  It  seemed  after  the 
summit  meeting  of  May  1972  or  It  can  be  as 
narrow  as  It  became  after  October  1973.  To 
take  care  of  all  possible  contingencies,  Kis- 
singer began  to  stress  the  schizoid  character 
of  detente.  It  was,  he  explained  in  March 
1974,  "composed  of  both  competition  and  co- 
operation" with  "profound  ambiguities  at 
every  stage  of  this  relationship."  "  Later,  he 
spoke  of  detente  as  If  It  were  merely  an  Im- 
proved method  of  communications,  "a  means 
by  which  a  competition  which  is  inevitable — 
m  the  nature  of  present  circumstances — is 
regulated  while  reducing  the  danger  of  nu- 
clear war.""  It  had  become  a  means  to  an 
end  which  was  contradictory  and  ambig- 
uous, a  regulatory  system  without  an  agency 
to  do  the  regulating. 

Above  all,  detente  was  now  largely  reduced 
to  limiting  "the  rlslts  of  nuclear  war,"  as 
Kissinger  put  It."  Former  Senator  J.  William 
Fulbrlght  could  think  of  nothing  beter  than : 
"Detente,  In  Its  essence,  is  an  agreement  not 
to  let  these  differences  (between  the  two 
superpowers]  explode  Into  nuclear  war."" 
Professor  Marshall  Shulman  Instructed  us 
that  the  main  business  of  detente  was  "to  re- 
duce the  danger  of  nuclear  war."  »  The  cfLse 
for  detente  after  October  1973  came  essen- 
tially to  rest  on  its  relationship  with  nuclear 
war  and  on  little  else  that  was  unambiguous 
and  uncontradlctory. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  It  Is  right  here — the  relationship  be- 
tween detente  a^d  nuclear  war. 

Was  there  a  meaningful  "linkage"  between 
nuclear  war,  economic-Incentive  payments, 
and  political  restraint?  The  American — or 
Klsslngerlan — theory  and  practice  of  detente 
was  fundamentally  dependent  on  a  positive 
answer  to  this  question.  If  the  answer  was 
negative,  the  entire  American  policy  rested 
on  a  dubious  foundation. 

For  the  past  thirty  years,  dvuing  hot  wars, 
cold  wars,  and  d6tentes,  nuclear  weapons 
have  not  been  used.  They  were  not  vised  by 
the  United  States  when  It  had  a  nuclear 
monopoly,  even  when  its  forces  were  deci- 
mated by  Chinese  Communist  troops  In  Ko- 
rea, even  when  the  United  States  suffered 
defeat  in  the  longest  and  most  humiliating 
war  In  Its  history  in  Vietnam.  There  is  ob- 
viously something  about  nuclear  warfare  that 
has  set  It  apart  from  all  other  forms  of  war- 
fare In  which  we  still  engage.  There  Is  some- 
thing about  nuclear  weapons  which  cannot 
be  fitted  Into  hot  wars,  cold  wars,  or  d6tent€s. 
The  nuclear  war,  as  much  as  any  type  of  war 
can  be.  must  as  yet  be  regarded  as  sui  generis. 
We  still  have  no  experience  with  It;  we  canr 
not  fathom  Its  bottomless  depths  of  pure 
nihilism;  we  cannot  imagine  a  rational  use 
for  it. 

With  the  nuclear  weapon  we  reached  the 
reductio  ad  absurdum  of  all  warfare — a 
weapon  that  was  too  destructive.  This  was 
already  the  lesson  when  the  United  States 
still  had  a  monopoly  of  it.  As  soon  as  the 
Soviet  Union  became  an  atomic  and  then  a 
nuclear  power,  we  achieved  a  higher  stage  of 
military  "absurdity" — a  weapon  that  was 
too  mutually  destructive.  This  second  stage 
was  reached  by  the  mld-1960's.  so  that  we 
have  been  In  It  for  about  two  decades."  The 
third  stage  came  in  the  late  1960's  when  the 
United  States  realized  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  achieve  rough  nuclear  parity.  The 
"absurdity"   had   now   arrived   at   Its   final 
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destination — the  power  of  mutvxA  annihila- 
tion. 

In  exasperation.  Secretary  Kissinger  once 
dramatically  exclaimed: 

"And  one  of  the  questions  which  we  have 
to  ask  ourselves  as  a  country  Is  what,  In  the 
name  of  God,  is  strategic  superiority?  What 
Is  the  significance  of  it,  politically,  militarily, 
operationally,  at  these  levels  of  numbers? 
What  do  you  do  with  It?"  »^ 

It  was,  as  the  saying  goes,  a  good  question. 
It  Implied  that  on  the  level  of  mutual  anni- 
hilation it  mattered  little  how  much  more 
annihilating  a  nuclear  power  could  or  would 
become.  It  also  Implied  that  there  was  no 
political  *  "significance"  to  be  attached  to 
those  Incomprehensibly  high  levels  of  de- 
structlveness.  Nuclear  warfare  cannot  be 
weighed  in  political  scales  or  translated  Into 
political  terms.  Politics,  so  to  speak,  is  sub- 
nuclear.  Thus  Kissinger  himself  Inferentlally 
cut  the  ground  from  under  the  nuclear- 
political  linkage. 

The  control  of  nuclear  warfare,  then,  is  of 
an  order  so  different  from  the  control  of 
"conventional"  warfare,  let  alone  the  control 
of  political  and  Ideological  rivalries,  that  the 
former  must  be  dealt  with  as  something 
apart.  Just  as  nuclear  warfare  has  resisted 
every  calculus  of  political  or  economic  use- 
fulness, so,  too,  it  is  not  amenable  to  political 
blandishments  or  economic  payoffs.  The 
enormity  of  the  nuclear  problem  defies  all 
past  human  experience.  This  Is  not  to  say 
that  the  human  race  need  or  should  resign 
itself  to  the  ever-present  threat  of  nuclear 
annihilation;  it  means  that  the  threat  must 
be  faced  on  its  own  terms,  without  pretend- 
mg  that  It  can  be  gotten  around  through 
"linkages"  of  an  altogether  different  order  of 
magnitude.  Economic  Incentives  and  political 
phrase-mongering — the  tools  of  detente — are 
not  In  the  same  league  as  nuclear  arms. 

The  promoters  of  detente  sought  to  save  It 
by  reducing  it  to  a  hard  core  of  avoidance  of 
nuclear  warfare.  They  were  In  fact  exposing 
Its  essential  hoUowness.  They  were  giving  it 
the  self-same  function  that  the  cold  war  of 
unblessed  memory  used  to  have — as  an  alterX 
native  to  hot  war.  They  were  giving  ditenteV 
undeserved  credit  for  an  Impasse  that  had 
been  brought  about  by  the  mutual  destruc- 
tlveness  of  nuclear  warfare.  The  linkage  of 
detente  with  nuclear  war  betrayed  a  mis- 
understanding of  both. 

The  trouble  with  the  narrow  nuclear  In- 
terpretation of  detente  Is  that  It  puts  all  the 
rest  of  the  world's  troubles  and  all  the  other 
possible  forms  of  conflict  outside  detente.  If 
detente  Is  as  schizoid  as  both  the  latest 
American  and  Soviet  versions  make  It  out 
to  be,  one  must  constantly  ask  what  belongs 
and  what  does  not  belong  to  the  sphere  of 
detente.  If,  as  the  Soviet  ^>okesman  Arbatov 
has  told  us,  detente  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  sphere  of  "inter -state  relations"  and  not 
at  all  to  the  sphere  of  "social  development," 
the  question  arises  whether  the  war  In  the 
Middle  East  or  in  Angola  belongs  to  the 
former  or  the  latter.  In  the  Soviet  view,  the 
latter  is  decidedly  the  case,  which  tells  us  bow 
broad  the  category  of  "social  development"  Is 
and  how  narrowly  d^t^nte  has  been  con- 
flned.  If,  as  Secretary  Kissinger  has  told  us, 
detente  Is  composed  of  both  "competition 
and  co<^eratlon,"  the  question  arises:  What 
pertains  to  competition  and  what  to  co- 
operation? An  even  more  awkward  question 
must  be  asked:  If  cooperation  Is  the  real 
essence  of  detente,  what  Is  the  nature  of  the 
competition?  Isn't  it  the  bad  old  "cold  war"? 
Kissinger  has  also  begun  to  talk  of  "moder- 
ating competition,"  a  formula  combining 
"acconmiodatlon  and  resistance."  "  Does  this 
mean  that  when  we  get  "accommodation"  we 
have  detente,  and  when  we  get  "resistance" 
we  have  cold  war?  If  we  can  have  "accommo- 
dation  and   resistance"    together,   why  not 
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detente  and  cold  war  together?  These  seman- 
tic games  are  hoptelessly  muddling  and  con- 
taminating all  discourse  on  world  affairs 
today. 

How  far  one  can  go  to  equate  detente  with 
the  avoidance  of  a  Soviet-American  nuclear 
war  was  shown  by  Professor  Herbert  Dlner- 
steln  at  the  1974  Senate  hearings  on  detente. 
He  set  out  to  demonstrate  that  "detente 
makes  for  a  unique  stability  In  the  ultimate 
Issues  of  war  and  peace,  but  permits,  nay, 
encourages  movement  and  change  In  all 
Issues  of  lesser  moment."  Next,  he  explained 
that  this  unique  stability  of  detente  was 
based  on  the  conviction  that  "nuclear  war 
would  be  an  act  of  mutual  destruction."  This 
line  of  reasoning  led  him  to  his  grand  cli- 
max :  "Detente  means  that  the  two  countries 
vrtll  not  make  w&t  on  each  other." " 

If  that  is  all  detente  means,  it  Is  accom-' 
pushing  exactly  what  the  fear  of  "mutual 
destruction"  was  able  to  accomplish  with  or 
without  detente.  One  would  like  to  be  as 
sure  as  Professor  Dinersteln  Is  that  detente 
In  this  sense  possesses  a  "unique  stability." 
If  It  does,  it  Is  only  because  the  mutual  de- 
structlveness  of  nuclear  war  possesses  that 
same  "unique  stability."  In  any  case,  we 
have  gone  very  far  from  the  detente  of  1972 
which,  according  to  Kissinger,  had  moved 
"on  a  very  broad  front  on  many  Issues." 
Those  who  have  tried  to  save  detente  by 
moving  it  on  to  a  very  narrow  front  on  the 
single  Issue  of  nuclear  warfare  have  unwit- 
tingly been  administering  the  last  rites  to  it. 

V. 

Therefore,  critics  of  detente  must  answer: 
what  Is  the  alternative  that  they  propose? 
What  precise  policies  do  they  want  us  to 
change?  Are  they  prepared  for  a  prolonged 
situation  of  dramatically  Increased  Interna- 
tional danger?  Do  they  wish  to  return  to  the 
constant  crises  and  high  arms  budgets  of 
the  cold  war?  Does  detente  encourage  re- 
pression— or  Is  it  detente  that  has  generated 
the  ferment  and  the  demands  for  openness 
that  we  are  now  witnessing?  •» 

Such  was  the  angry  challenge  that  Secre- 
tary Kissinger  hurled  at  critics  of  detente 
last  July.  He  seemed  to  think  that  the 
answers  were  so  obvious  that  it  was  a  mis- 
take to  ask  the  question. 

1)  What  is  the  alternative  that  they  pro- 
pose? One  alternative  would  be  to  cease  and 
desist  from  the  unconscionable  exploitation 
of  the  word  "detente,"  or  at  least  to  stop 
waving  It  as  a  banner.  It  has  now  become 
an  obstacle  to  thought.  It  Is  of  little  or  no 
use  in  relation  to  nuclear  war.  It  Is  a  mock- 
ery In  relation  to  such  wars  as  we  have,  as 
In  the  Middle  East  and  Angola.  It  admittedly 
does  not  apply  to  ideological  conflict.  It 
has  been  defined  and  redefined  virtually  out 
of  existence.  If  It  continues  to  serve  as  a 
political  shibboleth.  It  must  surely  suffer 
the  same  fate  as  "appeasement,"  if  it  has 
nqt  done  so  already. 

2^  What  precise  policies  do  they  want  us 
to  change?  One  policy  that  was  misconceived 
from  the  outset  and  should  be  changed 
without  delay  is  that  of  "Incentive'.'  pay- 
ments to  the:'^vlet  Union.  It  Is  this  ipol  ley 
more  than  any  other  which  has  oiiene^  the 
door  to  appeasement  In  the  guise  of  detente. 
Arbatov  and  other  Soviet  spokesmen  have 
stormed  against  the  idea  that  the  Soviets  are 
exp>ected  to  make  any  "payments"  to  the 
West."  The  theory  and  practice  of  American 
incentive  premiums  are  especially  ruinous 
In  connection  with  nuclear-weapons  negotia- 
tions. If  the  threat  of  mutual  annihilation 
Is  not  persuasive  enough  to  bring  one  or  the 
other  side  to  Its  senses,  and  here  I  do  not 
point  an  accusing  finger  only  at  the  Soviet 
Union,  Immeasurably  lesser  Incentives  are 
at  best  superfluous  and  at  worst  Irrelevant. 
Advance  payments  to  the  Soviet  Union  for 
services  in  the  common  Interest  that  may  or  , 
may  not  be  rendered  have  never  worked  and 


eipn  make  matters  worse.  They  merely  serve 
to  convince  the  masters  of  the  Soviet  Union 
that  the  famous  "relationship  of  forces"  has 
so  changed  in  their  favrr  that  payments 
must  be  made  for  nothing  more  than  a  piece 
of  paper. 

3)  Are  they  prepared  for  a  prolonged  situ- 
ation of  dramatically  increased  danger?  Let 
us  recall  that  this  question  was  flung  out 
with  much  luictlon  and  indignation  only  a 
half-year  ago.  Since  then  the  level  of  tension 
and  danger  has  Increased  dramatically.  The 
question  was  plainly  addressed  to  the  wrong 
parties.  The  Angola  crisis  Is  hardly  the  work 
of  the  critics  of  detente.  Some  of  them  may 
even  have  seen  such  dramatically  increased 
danger  coming  since  the  last  Arab-Israeli 
war.  The  real  question  is  whether  the  leaders 
and  fellow-travelers  of  detente  were  prepared 
for  a  prolonged  situation  of  dramatically  In- 
creased dange^. 

4)  Do  they  wish  to  return  to  the  constant 
crisis  and  high  arms  budgets  of  the  cold 
war?  To  answer  this  question.  It  Is  useful 
to  recall  Secretary  Kissinger's  answer  to 
another  question  put  to  him  at  the  end  of 
1974: 

Senator  Byrd:  Is  it  not  correct  that  since 
1972,  In  a  period  of  so-called  detente,  there 
has  been  a  methodical  Improvement  and  ex- 
pansion of  nuclear  and  conventional  power 
In  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Yes.  that  is  correct.*' 

At  least  we  have  it  from  Secretary  Kis- 
singer that  detente.  In  its  heyday,  did  noth- 
ing to  discourage  the  Soviets  from  improving 
and  expanding  their  military  power.  Whether 
the  same  can  be  said  of  the  United  States 
seems  more  doubtful,  but  let  us  assume  that 
both  sides  have  Improved  and  expanded  their 
nuclear  and  conventional  power  In  the  de- 
tente years  between  1972  and  1974.  It  may  be 
argued  that  the  situation  would  have  been 
worse  without  detente.  Perhaps — but  It  cer- 
tainly did  not  get  better,  and  It  is  most  un- 
likely that  more  Intercontinental  missiles 
and  more  megatonnage  would  have  signifi- 
cantly changed  the  nature  of  the  problem. 
The  obvious  answer,  then,  to  this  question 
about  crises  and  arms  budgets  is:  No.  But 
what  does  it  have  to  do  with  detente?  Has 
detente  saved  us  from  constant  crises  and 
high  arms  budgets?  CoiUd  Secretary  Kis- 
singer tell  Senator  Byrd  that  detente  had 
prevailed  on  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe  not  to  Improve  and  expand  their 
nuclear  and  conventional  power?  More  to  the 
point,  the  answer,  unfortunately,  again  Is: 
No. 

5)  Does  detente  encourage  repression — or 
is  it  detente  that  has  generated  ferment  and 
the  demunds  for  openness  that  we  are  now 
witnessing?  This  Is  the  most  incredible  ques- 
tion of  all.  It  reveals  how  much  Kissinger's 
understanding  of  the  Soviet  system  has 
changed  since  he  took  up  residence  In  Wash- 
ington. In  one  of  his  major  woite.  The  Ne- 
cessity for  Choice,  published  In  1961,  he  dis- 
cussed this  very  question  at  some  length.  He 
frowned  on  those  who  thought  that  "West- 
ern diplomacy  should  seek  to  Influence  So- 
viet Internal  developments."  He  scoffed  at 
"the  tendency  to  base  policy  toward  the 
USSR  on  an  assumed  change  in  Soviet  soci- 
ety." He  reproached  those  who  saw  "In  every 
change  of  tone  a  change  of  heart."  He  de- 
cried "the  persistence  with  which  it  has  been 
claimed  that  the  economic  needs  of  the  So- 
viet Union  would  Impose  a  more  conciliatory  ( 
policy  on  It."  He  severely  disapproved  of  the  ^ 
fact  that,  "whatever  aspect  of  the  Soviet 
system  they  have  considered,  many  in  the 
West  have  sought  to  solve  our  i>ollcy  di- 
lemma by  making  the  most  favorable  as- 
sumptions about  Soviet  trends."  He  In- 
structed \is  sagely:  "The  tendency  to  Justify 
negotiations  by  changes  In  Soviet  attitude 
makes  us  vulnerable  to  largely  formal  Soviet 
moves."  And  this:  "The  possibility  of  evolu- 
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tton  of  Soviet  policy  In  a  more  conciliatory 
direction  may  be  Jeopardized  by  the  eager- 
ness with  which  It  Is  predicted."" 

Nothing  could  Ulustrate  more  aptly  the 
timeliness  of  these  warnings  than  the  con- 
nection between  detente  and  Soviet  repres- 
sion. By  the  time  Kissinger  asked  the  ques- 
tion, "Does  detente  encourage  repression?," 
In  July  1975.  repression  was  already  In  full 
swing.  The  most  open  period  In  recent  Soviet 
history  came  in  1967-71.  before  the  Ameri- 
can-Soviet detente.  The  official  crackdown 
on  the  underground  samizdat  movement 
took  place  In  1972,  the  very  first  year  of  that 
detente.  The  orchestrated  vilification  of 
Andrei  Sakharov.  the  recent  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  winner,  started  In  August  1973.  Alek- 
sandr  Solzhenltsyn  was  arrested  and  de- 
ported In  February  1974.  Hedrlck  Smith  of 
the  New  York  Times  has  by  chance  answered 
Kissingers  question  In  his  new  book,  The 
Ru3sian3,  an  account  of  his  experiences  In 
Soviet  Union  In  1971-74.  dealing  with  pre- 
cisely the  year*  of  d6tente.  and  an  Ideal  cor- 
rective to  much  of  what  correspondents  In 
Moscotv  have  to  send  out  while  they  are  still 

there:  ^    . 

•The  technology  of  Soviet  repression  had 
become  more  sophisticated  and  more  effec- 
tive as  detente  proceeded.  The  unexpected 
Irony  was  that  detente.  Instead  of  spawning 
more  general  ferment  among  the  Soviet  In- 
telligentsia, as  the  West  had  hoped  and  the 
Kremlin  had  feared,  became  a  reason  for 
tighter  controls  and  sometimes  provided  new 
techniques  for  quieting  disaffected  Intel- 
lectuals." " 

This  reflex  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  lead- 
ership Is  not  new  The  precedent  had  been 
set  by  Lenin  In  1920-21.  At  the  same  time 
that  he  Introduced  the  New  Economic  Policy 
or  NKP,  liberalizing  the  Soviet  economy,  and 
as  he  T>egan  to  make  deals  with  Western 
powers,  he  liquidated  every  vestige  of  dls- 
sldence  In  both  the  country  and  the  party. 
The  two  went  hand  in  hand  In  order  to 
prevent  present  and  potential  dissidents 
from  taking  advantage  qf  "decreased  ten- 
sion." Stalin  combined  the  Popular  Front 
outside  Russia  with  the  Great  Purge  Inside 
Russia.  Yet  Kissinger  has  assured  us: 
"Changes  In  Soviet  society  have  already  oc- 
curred, and  more  wUl  come.  But  they  are 
most  likely  to  develop  through  an  evolution 
that  can  best  go  forward  In  an  environment 
of  decreasing  International  tensions."  <^  The 
trouble  with  this  line  of  reasoning  Is  that 
the  Soviet  leadership  has  known  what  to  do 
about  It  for  the  past  fifty  years.  Whenever 
there  Is  danger  that  decreasing  International 
tensions  will  foster  changes  In  Soviet  society 
unwanted  by  the  party,  repression  Is  In- 
creased. That  Is  why  detente  has  been  ac- 
companied by  more  rather  than  less  repres- 
sion. There  may  be  other  reasons  for  pur- 
suing a  policy  of  detente,  but  discouraging 
repression  Is  not  one  of  them. 

One  wonders  why  Secretary  Kissinger 
thought  that  his  questions  were  so  crushing 
and  the  answers  to  them  so  self-evident.  Had 
he  forgotten  so  much? 

VI. 

Secretary  Kissinger,  former  Senator  Ful- 
brlght,  and  others  have  Insisted  that  the 
only  alternative  to  detente  is  cold  war.  Since 
they  seem  to  think  that  a  return  to  cold 
war  is  unthinkable,  or  at  least  unbearable, 
that  would  leave  us  only  with  detente.  The 
reality  Is  far  more  confused  and  disagreeable. 
Detente,  cold  war.  and  appeasement  have 
all  been  mUed  up  together,  with  appease- 
ment given  the  least  consideration. 

One  of  the  ways  appeasement  was  built 
Into  detente  has  already  been  noted.  The 
whole  theory  and  practice  of  giving  "In- 
centives" to  the  Soviet  Union  to  do  what  it 
should  do  in  Its  own  Interest  or  not  at  all 
was  the  entering  wedge  of  appeasement.  We 
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tried  to  buy  with  gratuitous  and  unrecip- 
rocated favors  what  Is  not  for  sale,  especi- 
ally not  In  the  one  field  that  Is  supposed  to 
matter  most  In  detente — nuclear  warfare. 

But  a  humiliating  climate  of  appeasement 
had  also  been  created.  It  was  symbolized  by 
the  presidential  refusal  to  receive  Aleksandr 
Solzhenltsyn  because  the  gesture  might  dis- 
please Ijeonld  Brezhnev.  Had  Brezhnev  ever 
refused  to  meet  with  an  antl-U.S.  personage 
In  order  not  to  displease  Richard  Nixon  or 
Gerald  Ford?  ThU  type  of  appeasement  Is 
not  new  and  not  limited  to  the  United  States. 
West  Germany,  whose  detente  with  the 
Soviet  Union  goes  back  to  1970,  has  practiced 
the  same  kind  of  appeasement  at  the  ex- 
pense of  one  of  Its  own  foremost  writers. 
The  German  Incident  shows  that  present- 
day  appeasement  takes  certain  characteristic 
forms  In  more  than  one  country. 

In  the  summer  of  1973,  the  eminent  Ger- 
man writer  GUnter  Grass  was  Invited  to  give 
a  private  reading  from  his  works  at  the 
home  of  Ulrlch  Sahm,  the  German  ambas- 
sador m  Moscow.  Grass  made  Indirect  con- 
tact with  Sakharov  and  Solzhenltsyn  In 
preparation  for  his  visit,  and  Solzhenltsyn 
Intended  to  give  him  a  manuscript  to  take 
back.  Meanwhile,  both  Sakharov  and  Solz-«» 
henltsyn  Issued  statements  warning  against 
the  risks  of  detente.  This  situation  so 
frightened  Ambassador  Sahm  that  he  sent 
a  private  letter  to  Grass  withdrawing  the 
invitation.  Grass  refused  to  let  the  matter 
remain  private;  he  published  the  letter  and 
discussed  Its  implications  on  television  and 
In  the  press.  A  former  upholder  of  Ostpolitik, 
he  now  renounced  It  on  the  ground  that  Its 
restrictions  meant  the  betrayal  of  culture 
in  general  and  Russian  writers  In  particular. 
Grass  was  thereupon  publicly  and  offensively 
rebuked  by  a  spokesman  of  the  German 
MlnUtry  of  Foreign  Affairs.'" 

The  Solzhenltsyn  and  Grass  Incidents  were 
symptomatic  of  a  moral  flacidlty  that  always 
goes  along  with  appeasement.  The  Soviets 
consider  culture  and  Ideology  to  be  outside 
the  boundaries  of  detente,  but  they  seem  to 
be  the  only  ones  to  think  so  or  to  act  on  this 
premise.  Indeed,  cultural  appeasement  was 
also  built  Into  detente  by  virtue  of  how  the 
different  political  systems  work. 

A  well-known  American  specialist  In  Soviet 
studies  has  told  how  the  systems  work  In 
the  case  of  the  scholarly-exchange  program. 
The  Soviet  scholar  who  comes  to  the  United 
States  can  see  anything  he  asks  for  In  Ameri- 
can universities  and  libraries.  He  goes  back 
and  writes  about  America's  most  painful 
contemporary  problems — ethnic  conflicts, 
student  riots,  unemployment,  crime,  black 
nationalism,  and  the  like.  The  American 
scholar  has  had  to  accept  a  different  set  of 
rules: 

"Indeel,  and  the  best  Illustration  of  that 
Is  the  simple  fact  that  for  American  scholars 
the  most  Interesting  subject  of  study  In  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  Soviet  political  history — for 
example  Stalin  and  Trotsky,  the  history  of 
the  party,  the  relationship  between  party 
and  government,  the  purges  of  the  1930s.  So- 
viet foreign  policy.  Soviet  economic  policy, 
and  so  forth.  We  have  never  been  able  to 
send  a  single  American  scholar  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  look  at  any  of  these  problems. 

"When  the  exchange  visits  flrst  started 
there  were  applications  on  our  side  for  the 
study  of  these  areas,  but  the  Russians  reso- 
lutely refused  to  allow  for  applicants  Into 
their  country.  Then,  realizing  how  applica- 
tions in  these  flelds  of  study  would  be  treated 
by  the  Russians,  our  young  scholars  shifted 
their  applications  to  the  study  of  less  sensi- 
tive questions,  such  as  local  government 
which  hardly  exists  In  the  Soviet  Union  or 
19th-century  political  history  and  problems 
of  that  kind.  In  other  words,  the  Russians 
turned  us  away  from  the  Issues  which  are 
most  central  to  us.  and  we  are  now  doing 
their  Job  for  them,  because  our  professors 


tell  their  young  students  not  to  bother  with 
subjects  that  would  prejudice  their  chan<%s 
of  being  allowed  Into  the  Soviet  Union. 

"Soviet  control  over  opportunities  for  studyN 
In  the  USSR  has  so  Influenced  some  of  our 
more  timid  colleagues  interested  In  going  or 
returning  to  Russia,  that  they  will  not  Join 
other  Intellectuals  In  protests  against  the 
Soviet  treatment  of  dissidents,  minorities, 
etc.  and  will  even  refuse  to  participate  in 
conferences  that  may  be  distasteful  to  the 
Soviet  government.  The  Soviet  government 
has  in  fact  acquired  some  influence  both 
over  the  direction  of  Western  scholarship 
and  over  Western  political  attitudes:"  " 

In  effect,  appeasement  was  built  Into  de- 
tente whenever  we  adapted  ourselves  to  them 
but  they  did  not  adapt  themselves  to  us.  In 
these  circumstances,  appeasement  worked 
silently,  automatically,  almost  unthinkingly. 
It  was  the  most  insidious  kind  of  appease- 
ment because  the  cards  were  stacked  in  the 
Soviets'  favor  without  any  overt  effort  on 
their  part. 

Such  have  been  the  acrid  fruits  of  detente. 
They  did  not  burst  forth  because  there  waa 
anything  wrong  with  the  Idea  of  detente. 
They  flourished  because  too  much  appease- 
ment was  built  into  detente.  App>easement 
did  not  work  In  the  1930'8;  it  has  not  worked 
in  the  1970's  and  for  the  same  reason — ap- 
peasement cannot  appease  the  unappease- 
able.  We  now  have  it  from  Secretary  Kissin- 
ger that  this  Is  precisely  the  position  we  are 
approaching  today. 

The  latest  Kisslngerlan  theory  was  fore- 
shadowed by  Helmut  Sonnenfeldt,  Counselor 
for  the  State  Department,  in  an  address  on 
"The  Meaning  of  'p^tente'  "  at  the  Naval 
War  College  in  the  late  spring  of  1975. 
Sonnenfeldt  described  the  Soviet  Union  in 
terms  which  had  not  been  heard  previously 
in  the  era  of  detente: 

"Its  power  continues  to  grow  and  Its  in- 
terests to  expand.  Indeed,  It  can  be  said  that 
In  the  broad  sweep  of  history,  Soviet  Russia 
Is  only  Just  beginning  its  truly  "imperial" 
phase:  its  military  forces  have  acquired  In- 
tercontinental reach  only  fairly  recently;  its 
capacity  to  Influence  events  In  remote  areas 
Is  of  relatively  recent  standing;  and  it  is 
only  Just  acquiring  the  habits  of  defliiln^  its 
interests  on  a  global  rather  than  a  solely 
continental  basis.  For  us.  therefore,  the 
problem  is  that  of  building  viable  relation- 
ships with  an  emerging  world  power." 

One  reads  these  lines  with  astonishment. 
"Only  Just  beginning"?  "Only  fairly  recent- 
ly"? "Of  relatively  recent  standing"?  Un- 
fortunately. Sonnenfeldt  did  not  give  any 
clue  to  how  recent  his  "recently"  was.  The 
unwary  reader  might  imagine  that  all  this 
had  happened  during  the  past  three  years  of 
detente.  Let  us  take  Just  one  of  theee  as- 
tounding statements — that  the  Soviet  Union 
"is  only  Just  acquiring  the  habit  of  deflnlng 
its  interests  on  a  global  rather  than  a  solely 
continental  basis."  A  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  North  Korea  could  not  have  carried  on 
its  war  if  the  Soviet  Union  had  not  trained 
and  equipped  Its  army.  Continental  or  global^ 
The  major  supplier  of  North  Vietnam  was  the 
Soviet  Union.  Continental  or  global?  In  one 
way  or  another,  as  Communists,  the  Soviet 
leaders  have  deflned  their  interests  on  a 
global  basis  for  almost  six  decades.  They 
have  had  much  more  experience  in  this  re- 
spect than  the  Americans  have  had.  Tbla 
patronizing  view  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
global  power  tells  more  about  the  Counselor's 
historical  awareness  than  it  does  about  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  any  case,  if  this  is  where  the  broad 
sweep  of  history  has  taken  \is,  it  should 
have  had  some  bearing  on  the  state  of  de- 
tente. But  Sonnenfeldt  was  not  yet  ready 
to  go  that  far.  Instead,  he  gave  the  fact  that 
the  Soviet  Union  "continues  to  grow  in  pow- 
er, weight,  and  reach"  as  a  reason  "why  we 
must  persist  in  the  basic  policies  we  have 
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been  pursuing  over  the  past  several  years" — 
incentives  and  all.** 

Secretary  Kissinger  himself  went  public 
with  the  new  theory  in  an  interview  with 
Flora  Lewis  which  appeared  In  the  New  York 
Times  of  December  21,  1076.  He  explained 
that  the  Soviet  Union  had  become  an  im- 
perial superpower  in  an  expansionist  phase 
that  must  nin  its  course.  The  Soviets,  he 
warned,  will  exploit  every  opportunity  to 
enlarge  their  dominion,  unless  the  risks  are 
made  too  great  for  them.  The  Soviet  move 
into  Angola  demonstrates  how  far  afleld  this 
expansionist  momentum  had  carried  them. 
Unless  the  United  States  answered  in  kind 
in  Angola,  the  next  stage  of  Soviet  expan- 
sionism would  be  even  more  dangerous  and 
costly. 

By  this  time  the  official  line  had  clearly 
gone  beyond  the  Sonnenfeldt  version  of 
early  1975.  It  went  even  further  at  Secre- 
tary Kissinger's  news  conference  on  Decem- 
ber 23.  It  also  began  with  a  strange  history 
lesson: 

"The  basic  problem  in  our  relation  with 
the  Soviet  Union  is  the  emergence  of  the 
Soviet  Union  into  true  superpower  status. 
That  fact  has  become  evident  only  in  the 
1970's.  As  late  as  the  Cuban  missile  crisis, 
the  disparity  in  strategic  power  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  was 
overwhelmingly  in  our  favor." 

In  this  broad  sweep  of  history,  we  Jump 
from  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962  to  the 
1970's.  This  leap  makes  it  appear  as  if  we 
had  \o  wait  until  December  1975  to  discover 
what  was  going  on.  The  missile  crisis  con- 
vinced the  Soviet  leadership  that  it  was  nec- 
essary to  catch  up  with  and  overtake  the 
United  States  in  strategic  arms.  The  Soviets 
caught  up  much  more  quickly  than  the 
Americans  had  counted  on;  In  fact,  back  in 
1965,  the  top  American  leaders  did  not  think 
that  the  Soviets  had  any  intention  of  catch- 
ing up.  By  the  time  the  SALT  I  talks  were 
started  In  late  1969,  the  Soviets  had  made 
such  progress  that  the  Americans  were 
ready  to  settle  for  freezing  both  sides  at  a 
level  of  rough  strategic  parity.  Despite  SALT 
I.  If  we  may  trust  Paul  H.  Nltze,  who  de- 
serves to  be  heard  respectfully  as  a  SALT 
negotiator  from  1969  to  1974,  the  Soviets 
have  not  been  satisfied  with  parity  and  have 
been  aiming  at  strategic  superiority,  a  posi- 
tion which  Nltze  thinks  they  began  to 
achieve  in  1973." 

One  cannot,  therefore.  Jump  historically 
all  the  way  from  1962  to  the  1970's.  Some- 
thing was  happening  within  two  or  three 
years  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  that  brought 
us  to  the  present  balance  in  strategic  power. 
The  shift  has  been  going  on  for  about  a  dec- 
ade, and  its  Implications  have  been  appar- 
ent throughout  the  course  of  detente.  It  is 
rather  late  in  the  game  to  discover  that  the 
Soviet  Union  possesses  "true  superpower 
status." 

And  what.  In  the  name  of  God,  is  "true 
superpower  statiis"?  At  least  as  long  ago  as 
1964,  Henry  Kissinger  referred  to  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  "superpower.""  In  1968,  Kis- 
singer noted  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  one 
of  the  two  powers  which  possesseed  "the  full 
pan<^ly  of  military  might."  ^  Does  the  new 
status  mean  that  the  Soviet  Union  in  1964 
was  an  "untrue"  superpower?  Or  does  "true 
superpower"  mean  a  "super-superpower"? 
How  much  more  of  the  full  panoply  of  mili- 
tary might,  ctrca  1»68,  was  it  necessary  for 
the  Soviet  Union  to  possess  to  be  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  "true  superpower"?  If  the 
United  States  is  also  a  "true  superpower," 
why  the  special  emphasis  on  this  new  classi- 
fication? 

This  broad  sweep  of  history  Is  more  a 
political  than  a  historical  operation.  The  new 
status  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  dis- 
covered Just  in  time  to  explain  a  crisis  in 
American  detente  policy,  as  If  the  crisis  wen 
a  result  of  Immanent  hlstorlcid  forces  instead 


of  a  misconceived  policy.  That  the  crisis  for 
detente  may  be  a  mortal  one  was  made  plain 
by  Secretai7  Kissinger  in  Ills  December  23 
news  conference.  These  were  fighting  words: 
"We  do  not  confuse  the  relaxation  of 
tension  with  permitting  the  Soviet  Union  to 
expand  its  sphere  by  military  means  and 
that  is  the  issue,  for  example,  in  Angola.  .  .  . 
"If  the  Soviet  Union  continues  action  such 
as  Angola,  we  will  without.^/Uiy  question 
resist.  ... 

"Unless  the  Soviet  Union  shows  restraint 
in  its  foreign-policy  actions,  the  situation 
In  our  relationship  is  bound  to  become  more 
tense,  and  there  is  no  question  that  the 
United  States  will  not  acc^t  Soviet  military 
expansion  of  any  kind." 

Thus  Kissinger  has  now  been  forced  to  give 
up  in  fact,  if  not  In  name,  one  of  the  \inder- 
lying  myths  of  detente — ^the  theory  that  the 
Soviet  Union  had  become  a  status-quo  power, 
nils  notion  was  actually  the  implied  premise 
of  the  "Basic  Principles"  of  'May  1972.  It 
has  been  a  costly  myth,  made  all  the  worse 
because  it  was  implicitly  fostered  by  officiatl 
VS.  policy.  =■ 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  at  length 
what  the  U.S.  should  do  in  Angola,  a  large 
and  difficult  subject  by  itself.  I  wish  to 
restrict  myself  to  the  implications  of  the 
Angolan  crisis  for  detente.  The  first  thing 
that  needs  to  be  said,  in  my  view,  is  that  the 
Angc^an  situation  represents  two  problems — 
one  immediate  and  tactical,  the  other  long- 
range  and  strategic.  It  is  necessary  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  them,  for  what  may  be 
good  in  the  long  run  need  not  be  good  in 
the  short  run.  Angola  may  not  be  the  best 
place  for  the  United  States  to  face  the  Issue 
tactically;  it  Is  the  right  place  to  understand 
the  issue  strategically.  On  the  tactical  level, 
the  United  States  need  not  permit  the  Soviet 
Union  to  decide  the  time  and  place  of  every 
confrontation  of  this  kind. 

As  I  write,  it  is  too  early  to  teU  what  the 
full  stcoy  of  Angola  Is.  Whatever  the  truth 
may  be  about  the  various  foreign  interven- 
tions, the  Soviets  clearly  outbid  all  the  others 
by  bringing  In  thousands  of  Cuban  proxies, 
the  nearest  thing  to  using  their  own  troops, 
and  by  arming  their  side  with  far  more,  far 
more  costly,  and  far  more  advanced  weapons. 
In  terms  of  the  political  significance  of  the 
Angolan  situation  for  detente,  however,  it 
matters  less  what  each  side  has  done  than 
that  such  a  far-away  Soviet-American  con- 
test should  have  taken  place  at  all.  For  If,  as 
Secretary  Kissinger  has  maintained,  the 
United  States  must  react  as  strongly  as  he 
has  urged  it  to  react  in  Angola  in  order  to 
discourage  the  Soviet  Union  "from  taking 
advantage"  of  favorable  opportunities,  we  are 
faced  with  the  pciradox  that  it  is  necessary 
to  wage  cold  and  not-so-cold  war  in  danger- 
ous situations  in  order  to  save  detente  for 
non-dangerous  situations — in  short,  that 
detente  works  when  and  where  it  is  needed 
the  least.  If  detente  is  so  restricted,  fluctuat- 
ing, ambiguous,  and  paradoxical.  It  can  hard- 
ly be  taken  as  seriously  as  we  had  been  led 
to  believe. 

Tactics  aside,  Kissinger  is  finally  right  on 
the  strategic  problem:  the  Soviet  Union  is 
In  an  imperial,  expansionist  phase.  We  are 
faced  strategically  with  a  long-term  Soviet 
imperial  pressure,  now  gathering  momentum 
and  based,  as  Soviet  ^okesmen  like  to  say,  on 
a  "new  relationship  of  forces."  If  the  Soviets 
can  get  the  world  to  accept  their  version  of 
this  "new  relationship  of  forces,"  the  con- 
sequences will  be  cumulatively  disastrous." 

This  renewed  Soviet  pressure  was  building 
up  while  the  United  States  was  beguiled  by 
detente.  It  is  imprudent  and  implausible  to 
conduct  a  foreign  policy  based  on  holding 
back  the  new  Soviet  expansionism  while  still 
officially  enmeshed  in  the  doctrine  of  detente. 
The  new  and  the  old  theories  and  policies 
cannot  coexist  peacefully.  One  of  them  must 
89.- 
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THE  200-MILE  LIMIT 

Btr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to 
those  of  us  who  support  the  concept  of 
the  200-mile  limit  contained  in  the  Mag- 
nuson  bill  we  approved  last  week,  the 
action  was  long  overdue.  This  has  been 
an  important  issue  in  Oregon  for  the 
past  decade. 

One  of  our  State's  leading  newspapers, 
the  Eugene  Register  Guard,  carried  a 
three-part  series  on  the  legislation  prior 
to  our  vote  on  the  Senate  floor.  An  able 
reporter,  Larry  Bacon,  writes  for  the 
paper  from  the  Oregon  coastal  town  of 
Florence.  He  has  first-hand  experience 
with  foreign  fishing  vessels,  having  vis- 
ited a  Russian  vessel  last  summer.  At 
that  time,  my  office  helped  cut  the  red 
tape  associated  with  that  visit. 

Larry  Bacon's  articles,  with  their  com- 
ments from  numerous  local  Oregon  peo- 
ple immediately  involved  in  the  fishing 
industry,  merit  the  attention  of  all  those 
interested  in  the  issue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
series  of  three  articles  by  Larry  Bacon  in 
the  Eugene  Register  Guard  of  Janu- 
ary 12, 13,  and  14, 1976,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Two  Hundred-Mile  Coastal  Limits  Ib  in 

Sight 

(By  Larry  Bacon) 

There's  a  dream  cherished  by  many  U.S. 
fishermen. 

It's  about  a  sort  of  floating  fence  200  miles 
from  shore  posted  with  signs  saying.  "No 
Foreign  Fishermen  Allowed." 


Some  think  that  It's  a  dream  about  to  come 
true,  because  of  the  200-mlle  fishing  limit 
legislation  now  moving  through  Congress. 

But  fishermen  with  such  dreams  are  due 
to  have  them  shattered. 

The  200-mlle  limit  legislation,  framed  by 
Sen.  Warren  Magnuson.  D-Wash..  is  not 
aimed  at  keeping  out  foreign  fishermen. 

It  has  two  primary  goals. 
1  It  would  provide  a  means  for  the  United 
States  to  have  absolute  control  over  foreign 
fishermen  in  a  fisheries  conservation  zone  to 
be  established  within  200  miles  of  the  U.S. 
coastline. 

The  legislation  also  would  establish  a  man- 
agement program  to  protect  all  types  of  fish 
within  the  conservation  zone  from  overfish- 
ing by  both  foreign  and  American  fishermen. 

The  House  of  Representatives  approved  a 
200-mlle  limit  bill  In  October.  The  Senate  be- 
gan debate  just  before  Christmas  on  its  bill, 
and  Is  expected  to  approve  It  soon  after  Con- 
gress reconvenes  Jan.  19. 

The  bills  are  opposed  by  the  Ford  Admin- 
istration, the  State  Department  and  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  for  Foreign  Relations.  Oppo- 
nents are  not  against  the  concept  of  a  200- 
mlle  conservation  zone,  but  they  prefer  that 
such  a  2ione  come  about  as  a  result  of  an 
International  treaty. 

The  International  Law  of  the  Sea  Confer- 
ence, sponsored  by  the  United  Nations,  ap- 
pears to  be  headed  toward  eventual  agree- 
ment on  establishing  200-nille  conservation 
zones  for  all  coastal  countries. 

But  Magnuson  and  other  200-mlle  llnUt  ad- 
vocates say  It  might  be  years  before  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference  reaches  agreement. 
They  say  the  United  States  can't  afford  to 
wait. 

The  United  States  would  not  be  the  first 
to  unilaterally  extend  its  fishing  Jurisdiction. 
About  a  dozen  other  countries  have  extended 
their  Jurisdiction  to  200  miles.  Several  others 
have  gone  to  lesser  distances.  However,  the 
fishing  Jurisdiction  of  most  countries — In- 
cluding the  United  States— is  still  only  12 
miles. 

Some  speculate  that  President  Ford  might 
veto  a  200-mlle  limit  bill.  Sen.  Robert  Pack- 
wood.  R-Ore..  one  of  the  co-sponsors  of  the 
Senate  bill,  said  that  he  thinks  the  Senate 
has  the  votes  to  override  a  presidential  veto, 
but  he  doesn't  know  about  the  House. 

There  has  been  some  Indication  that  the 
President  might  sign  a  200-mlle  limit  bill  If 
the  effective  date  was  after  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference  reconvenes  In  March.  The 
House  bill  has  an  effective  date  of  July,  the 
Senate  version  would  take  effect  Immediately. 
The  Senate  Armed  Services  Commltee  has 
recommended  that  the  bill  will  not  be  effec- 
tive until  Jan.  1.  1977. 

The  effective  date  Is  one  of  the  differences 
that  would  have  to  be  worked  out  In  a  con- 
gressional Joint  conference  conunlttee  if  the 
Senate  bill  passes. 

There  are  no  major  differences  In  the  two 
bills.  Both  establish  a  provisional  200-mlle 
fisheries  conservation  zone  and  spell  out  how 
the  United  States  would  control  foreign  fish- 
ing. Bq^  contain  a  section  which  would  ter- 
minatenke  conservation  zone  If  and  when 
the  InterrStional  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference 
approves  a  Treaty  to  which  the  U.S.  becomes 
a  party.  If  that  happens,  a  new  conservation 
zone  would  be  established  along  the  lines  of 
the  treaty. 

Both  bills  would  allow  the  United  States 
to  get  very  tough  In  controlling  foreign  fish- 
ing. Foreign  fishing  vessels  would  have  to  be 
licensed  to  fish  Inside  200  miles.  The  U.S. 
would  have  the  authority  to  say  what  they 
fish  for,  when  and  where  they  do  It,  how 
much  they  catch  and  what  gear  they  use. 

Foreigners  would  be  permitted  to  harvest 
only  that  portion  of  the  allowable  catch 
which  cannot  or  will  not  be  taken  by  VS. 
fishermen. 

Owners  of  foreign  boats  would  have  to  pay 
fees  for  the  privilege  of  fishing.  U.S.  enforce- 


ment personnel  would  have  the  authority  to 
board  foreign  vessels  and  Inspect  their  catch 
at  any  time. 

The  legislation  would  give  the  United 
States  authority  to  seize  fishing  gear  and/or 
vessels  of  foreign  hsbermen  who  violate  the 
rules  of  the  fisheries  conservation  zone.  Vio- 
lators would  be  subject  to  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  controlling  fishery  stocks 
within  the  200-mlle  zone,  both  bUls  make  it 
Illegal  for  foreign  fishermen  to  harvest  UB. 
salmon  anywhere  on  the  high  seas.  The  bills 
exempt  tuna  from  the  provisions  of  the  act 
and  stipulate  that  they  should  be  managed 
through  international  agreement. 

The  new  legislation  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  either  terminate  or 
amend  existing  fisheries  agreements  with 
foreign  nations  in  conflict  with  U.S.  manage- 
ment of  the  conservation  zone. 

The  Senate  bill  authorizes  up  to  $78.76 
mUUon  to  be  appropriated  over  2>4  fiscal 
years  for  management  of  fisheries  stocks  and 
enforcement  of  the  rules  for  the  fisheries 
conservation  zone.  The  House  version  au- 
thorizes appropriations  "as  may  be  neces- 
sary." 

Besides  limiting  foreign  fisheries,  the  new 
legislation  would  put  the  United  States  for 
the  first  time  Into  an  Intensive  manage- 
ment program  fbr  offshore  fishery  resources. 
Pinal  authority  would  rest  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  who  now  oversees  the  na- 
tional marine  fisheries  service. 

However,  the  responslbUlty  for  develop- 
ment and  execution  of  the  program  would 
rest  with  seven  regional  councils.  Each  coun- 
cil would  be  responsible  for  managing  a 
specific  portion  of  seas  within  the  200-inlle 
zone. 

Each  council  would  have  the  authority  to 
hire  staff,  determine  what  resources  are  In 
Its  part  of  the  ocean,  and  how  much  can 
be  harvested  without  damaging  those 
resources. 

Management  procedures  available  to  the 
councils  would  Include  requiring  licenses  or 
permits  for  all  fishermen;  limiting  seasons, 
areas  and  fishing  gear  for  various  fish  species, 
and  establishing  catch  limitations.  Councils 
also  would  have  the  authority  to  limit  the 
number  of  fishermen  allowed  to  harvest  a 
given  species. 

The  make-up  and  method  of  selection  of 
the  management  councils  differ  slightly  un-  '^ 
der  the  two  bills.  But  In  both  cases  there 
would  be  guaranteed  representation  from 
several  representatives  of  state  and  federal 
fisheries  agencies. 

Under  the  Senate  version  a  "Pacific  Fishery 
Management  Council"  made  up  of  16  per- 
sons from  California,  Oregon.  Washington, 
Idaho  and  Alaska  would  oversee  manage- 
ment of  fisheries  resoxirces  off  the  coast  of 
California,  Oregon  and  Washington. 

The  House  version  would  create  a  16- 
member  "Pacific  Marine  Fisheries  Council" 
with  representation  from  the  same  states 
with  the  exception  of  Alaska. 


Diplomats  Don't  Like  200-Mile  Zone  Idea 
(By  Larry  Bacon) 

Will  the  200-mlle  fisheries  zone  which  Con- 
gress Is  expected  to  approve  this  month  pre- 
cipitate a  "hake  war"  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia?  Or  one  of  the  other  coun- 
tries which  fish  off  the  Oregon  Coast? 

Probably  not.  But  some  opponents  of  the 
200-mlle  legislation  claim  It's  a  possibility. 

A  similar  200-mlle  limit  established  by  Ice^ 
land  recently  caused  a  renewal  of  a  long- 
standing "cod  war"  between  Great  Britain 
and  Iceland  over  fishery  resources  off  Iceland. 

In  recent  weeks,  Icelandic  naval  vessels 
have  cut  British  trawl'  nets,  a  British  tug 
rammed  an  Icelandic  gunboat  and  an  Ice- 
landic gunboat  fired  on  a  British  tug. 

Backers  of  the''200-mUe  zone  wlU  say  It 
can't  happen  here.  But  only  time  will  tell. 
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The  State  Department  claims  to  be  wor- 
ried. 

Some  of  Its  worries  center  on  how  the 
Soviet  Union  might  react — ^particularly  In 
these  times  of  strained  detente.  The  Soviets 
catch  150,000  metric  tons  of  bake  a  year  off 
the  California,  Oregon  and  Washington 
coasts.  Scores  of  their  big  factory  ships  work 
from  early  spring  through  October. 

"Hake  Is  awfully  Important  to  them,"  ac- 
cording to  a  State  Department  fisheries  af- 
S  fairs  official.  "And  It's  not  just  hake.  It's 
pollock  as  well  In  the  Pacific  and  a  number 
of  species  off  the  East  Coast." 

The  official,  who  declined  to  be  Identified, 
said  that  the  unilateral  extension  would  put 
the  United  States  In  a  position  of  dictating 
rather  than  negotiating  with  countries  such 
as  the  Soviet  Union  over  what  those  coun- 
tries consider  to  be  their  historic  fishing 
rights. 

(The  Soviet  Union  and  other  countries 
now  fishing  off  U.S.  shores  are  all  controlled 
to  some  degree  by  bilateral  treaties  nego- 
tiated with  the  United  States.) 

"Nobody  likes  to  be  dictated  to,"  he  said. 
"Countries  have  rattled  the  saber  for  a  lot 
less  than  this.  You  might  think  that  they 
wouldn't  antagonize  us  on  this  score,  and 
then  be  surprised  to  find  out  they  are  willing 
to  take  steps  that  we  wouldn't  have  antici- 
pated." 

The  State  Department  would  prefer  that 
the  United  States  wait  to  extend  Its  fisheries 
jurisdiction  until  agreement  Is  reached  at 
a  United  Nations  Law  of  the  Sea  Confer- 
ence that  hfis  been  holding  sessions  since 
1968. 

Officials  of  the  State  Department  fear  that 
unilateral  extension  will  Jeopardize  other 
goals  the  United  States  Is  trying  to  achieve 
at  the  conference,  where  140  nations  are  talk- 
ing about  who  will  control  ocean  resources. 

The  State  Depwirtment  Isn't  the  only  agency 
against  unilateral  extension  of  UB.  fisheries 
Jurisdiction.  The  Navy  fears  that  If  the  VS. 
extends  Its  flshli^  Jurisdiction,  other  coun- 
trlee  might  decide  to  go  one  step  further  and 
extend  their  territorial  seas.  That  would  bcm 
all  foreign  ships  from  their  water,  not  just 
fishing  boats.  Tuna  and  shrimp  fishermen 
who  have  already  run  up  against  the  extended 
Jurisdictions  of  some  South  America  coun- 
tries are  opposed  to  the  United  States  follow- 
iSjg^  suit. 

There  also  are  moral  questions  being  raised 
about  unilateral  extension. 

Opponents  claim  that  such  extension  files 
In  the  face  of  International  law.  They  argue 
that  the  United  States  has  historically  re- 
fused to  recognize  extended  fishing  jurisdic- 
tions of  other  countries,  and  It  would  be 
hypocritical  for  the  U.S.  to  suddenly  reverse 
its  position. 

Critics  of  the  bills  now  In  Congress  also 
claim  that  It  vrould  be  tmfalr  for  the  United 
States  to  suddenly  terminate  fishing  agree- 
ments now  in  force  with  foreign  countries. 
The  legislation  calls  for  the  VS.  to  terminate 
or  amend  all  such  agreements  which  don't 
comply  with  the  rules  for  the  UJ3.  fisheries 
conservation  zone. 

One  of  those  critics  Is  Sen.  Mike  Gravel, 
D-Alaska.  He  was  originally  one  of  the  spon- 
sors of  the  Senate  bill.  But  he  recently  with- 
drew his  support  and  Is  threatening  a  fili- 
buster against  it. 

He  fears  conflict  on  the  high  seas.  He  said 
it  may  be  necessary  to  have  Navy  destroyers 
on  permanent  picket  duty  to  patrol  the  200- 
mlle  zone. 

"Is  that  the  threshold  we  want  to  raise  the 
world  to — the  tlnderbox  we  live  In  where  we 
have  a  proliferation  of  nuclear  capabUity  In 
every  two-bit  nation  In  the  world?"  he  asked 
•  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  "That  Is  what  we 
can  do  and  what  we  will  do  If  'we  let  this 
legislation  come  Into  being." 

Supporters  of  the  legislation  dont  see  any 
mushroom  clouds  on  the  horizon. 


They  claim  that  the  trend  In  International 
law  Is  toward  200-inlle  conservation  zones 
and  that  most  nations  which  already  have 
extended  their  Jurisdiction  have  done  so 
without  problems. 

Most  coastal  congressmen  claim  that  some- 
thing needs  to  be  done  now  to  save  fisheries 
stocks  from  being  depleted.  They  say  that 
at  least  14  species  of  fish  of  Interest  to  UjS. 
fishermen  are  overfished,  and  16  other  species 
are  at  the  threshold. 

"I'm  tired  of  waiting  around  for  the  nice- 
ties of  diplomacy  to  save  our  fish,"  said  Sen. 
Bob  Packwood,  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
Senate  bill.  "It  hasn't  worked  to  date.  We 
cannot  just  stand  by  and  see  the  resource 
depleted." 

Lee  Alverson.  director  of  the  Natlonid  Ma- 
rine Fisheries  Service  Northwest  Fisheries 
Center  in  Seattle,  thinks  the  transition  to  a 
2(X)-mUe  conservation  zone  could  be  made 
peacefuUy. 

"We're  obviously  not  going  to  start  a  war 
over  this  thing,"  Alverson  said.  "We're  going 
to  sit  down  and  discuss  our  intent  with 
every  nation  that's  fishing  in  that  zone  and 
try  to  bring  them  Into  more  proper  align- 
ment with  our  thoughts.  If  they  don't  ac- 
cept It,  Abvlously  we'll  have  to  sit  down  and 
negotiate  with  them." 

The^viets  are  on  record  against  the  200- 
mlle  conservation  zone,  and  claim  that  bi- 
lateral agreements  are  the  best  way  to  pro- 
tect fisheries  resoiu'ces.  However,  they  have 
not  Indicated  what  their  reaction  will  be  to 
extended  VS.  jurisdiction. 

Barry  Fisher,  a  commercial  fisherman  from 
Newport  and  a  former  professor  of  fisheries  at 
Oregon  State  University,  was  part  of  a  dele- 
gation of  Pacific  Northwest  fishermen  and 
processors  which  visited  aboard  a  Russian 
fishing  trawler  last  summer  and  talked  with 
the  commander  of  the  Soviet  fishing  fleet. 

Fisher  said  that  his  experience  leads  him 
to  believe  the  Soviets  vrill  accept  the  con- 
servation zone  rather  than  risk  being  shut 
out  entirely. 

"They'll  have  to  go  along,"  he  said.  "They 
can't  afford  not  to." 

Fshebmen  Dottbt  200-Mile  Lmrr 

Effectiveness 

(By  Larry  Bacon) 

The  congressional  approval  expected  this 
month  for  a  200-mUe  VS.  fishing  limit  Is 
not  going  to  be  an  occasion  for  celebration 
by  West  Coast  fishermen  and  fish  processors. 

More  likely,  they  will  be  keeping  their 
fingers  crossed  and  hoping  for  the  best.  Thej 
are  showing  only  cautious  optimism. 

They  like  the  Idea  of  better  controls  over 
foreign  fishing  vessels  and  better  manage- 
ment of  fishery  stocks. 

But  they  doubt  whether  restrictions  on 
foreign  fishermen  will  be  tough  enough. 
Some'  question  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  enforce  the  restrictions  Imposed  on 
foreign  vessels  or  to  conduct  the  kind  of 
research  program  necessary  to  determine 
how  each  species  of  fish  should  be  managed. 

Many  fishermen  are  angry  because  the 
200-mlle  limit  legislation  probably  will  bring 
them  more  headaches  In  the  form  of  con- 
trols and  restrictions. 

Fishermen  and  processors  are  hewing  that 
there  will  be  fewer  foreign  boats  offshore 
under  the  licensing  program  Included  In  the 
legislation.  But  some  claim  the  decision  will 
be  a  political  one  rather  than  one  based  on 
fljsheries  research. 

"It  depends  on  who's  sitting  In  the  bu- 
reaucracy back  In  Washington  and  how  much 
they're  trading  off  fisheries  for  other  re- 
sources." said  Lawrence  Lazio,  president  of  a 
Eureka,  Calif.,  based  seafood  company  which 
has  fish-buying  stations  in  three  Oregon 
}orts.  "We  really  feel  that  we  were  sold  down 
river  by  the  State  Department  In  the 
pastsl!  be  continued. 
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Lazlo  and  others  In  thq  West  Coast  fi»MTtg 
Industry  blame  overfishing  by  foreigners  in 
part  for  a  depressed  fishing  Industry. 

"As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  get  them  to  htiU 
out  of  there  and  keep  them  out  of  there,"' 
Lazlo  said.  "But  realistically  we're  a  nation 
of  compromise." 

Joe  Easley,  a  commercial  fisherman  from 
Coos  Bay  who  heads  the  Oregon  Otter  Trawl 
Commission,  agreed  with  Lazlo  about  Federal 
bureaucrats  trading  off  fisheries  resources  in 
the  past. 

(The  Otter  Trawl  Commission  Is  a  state 
commodities  commission  which  represents 
those  Oregon  fishermen  who  drag  nets  to 
catch  bottom -dwelling  species  of  fish.)  But 
Easley  claims  the  federal  government  now 
appears  to  be  showing  more  respect  for  the 
value  of  VS.  fisheries  resources. 

Under  both  the  House  and  Senate  versions 
of  the  200-mlle  limit  bill,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  seven 
regional  fishing  councils  created  by  the  legis- 
lation would  all  have  much  to  say  about 
which  foreign  fishing  vesels  are  allowed  In- 
side 200  miles,  I  what  they  catch  and  what 
their  limltatiods  wlU  be. 

Flshermei>''iu:«  OMlaln  that  the  actions  of 
the  secretaries  of  State  and  Commerce  are 
likely  to  be  affected  by  political  considera- 
tions. They  claim  that  the  regional  councils, 
whose  job  it  will  be  to  develop  management 
programs  for  fisheries  in  their  respective 
areas,  will  have  too  many  state  and  federal 
bureaucrats  and  too  few  representatives  of 
the  fishing  Indtistry. 

"There's  too  much  political  pressure  can 
be  applied  to  them  through  the  Executive 
Branch  and  the  State  Department,"  said  Nell 
^>encer  of  Reedsport,  owner  of  two  commer- 
cial fishing  boats.  "A  guy  can't  disregard  it. 

"There  better  damn  well  be  some  fishermen 
on  there,  and  there  better  be  some  processors 
on  there  too.  But  I  cant  see  where  there's 
gonna  be." 

In  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill,  six  of  16 
members  on  the  regional  council  for  the 
West  Coast  would  be  state  or  federal  officials. 
The  Senate  bill  does  not  specify  that  any  of 
the  members  would  have  to  be  from  the  fish- 
ing industry.  Under  the  House  version,  seven 
of  the  IS  members  would  be  state  or  federal 
<Aclals.  The  bill  requires  that  six  members 
represent  commercial  or  recreational  fishing 
interests. 

Enforcement  is  another  question  mark  to 
many  in  the  fishing  Industry.  The  Coast 
Guard  and  enforcement  officers  of  the  Na- 
tional Marine  Fisheries  Service  will  have  to 
make  sure  that  only  licensed  foreign  vessels 
are  allowed  inside  the  200-mlle  zone.  And 
make  sure  the  foreigners  are  catching  only 
wliat  they  are  supposed  to  the  way  that  they 
are  supposed  to. 

There  are  few  doubts  a.mong  those  in  the 
fishing  industry  about  the  ability  of  the 
Coast  Guard  to  keep  non-licensed  vessels 
outside  the  200  miles. 

But  there  are  fears  that  Congress  will  not 
appropriate  ei^xigh  to  beef  up  the  Coast 
Guard  to  do  the  kind  of  patrolling  that  will 
be  necessary.  Many  also  wonder  how  U.8.  en- 
forcement officers  are  going  to  determine  U 
licensed  foreign  vess^  are  abiding  by  catch 
restrictions. 

The  Coast  Guard  claims  it  needs  $63  mil- 
lion worth  of  new  eqiiipment  and  additional 
operating  funds  of  $47  million  per  year  to 
patrol  the  200-mlle  zone.  That's  far  in  excess 
of  the  $29  million  atuhorlzed  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Coast  Guard  over  2^  years  in 
the  Senate  blU. 

"That's  a  drop  in  the  bucket  when  you  talk 
about  the  whole  perimeter  of  the  United 
States  plus  Samoa,  Alaska,  Hawaii  and  the 
Coast  of  Puerto  Rico,"  said  Ted  Bugas,  vice 
president  of  Barbee  Packing  Corp.  of  Astoria 
and  secretary  of  the  Colxunbia  River  Tuna 
«nd  Salmon  Packers  Assn. 
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The  House  bill  just  authorizes  appropria- 
tion of  "sums  as  may  be  necessary." 

Dean  Murray,  manager  of  the  Winchester 
Bay  Seafood  Co.,  and  other  fishermen  and 
processors  claim  the  only  way  to  keep  tabs 
on  bow  the  foreign  boats  fish  Is  to  have  a 
U.S.  observer  on  every  boat. 

The  House  bill  specifically  states  that  there 
will  be  U.S.  observers  on  foreign  fishing  boats 
and  that  the  owners  will  reimburse  the 
United  States  for  the  cost  of  the  observers. 

One  of  the  problems  in  administering  the 
new  fisheries  conservation  zone  Is  that  there 
are  wide  gaps  In  the  knowledge  of  U.S.  fish- 
eries biologists  about  the  ext^t  of  fisheries 
resources.  For  many  species,  research  by  for- 
eign fisheries  experts  has  been  much  more 
extensive  than  that  by  U.S.  biologists. 

Those  gape  will  make  fisheries  resource 
management  decisions  difficult  to  make. 

"In  other  words,  If  the  Russians  want  to 
come  In  and  start  fishing  Intensively  for 
something  we  know  nothing  about,  we  have 
no  Jiistlficatlon  for  telling  them  they're  go- 
ing to  overfish  by  taking  a  certain  amount 
out,"  said  Bill  Pearcy,  an  Oregon  State  Uni- 
versity biological  oceanographer.    J 

However,  Lee  Alverson,  director  af  the  Na- 
tional Marine  Fisheries,  Service  Northwest 
Fisheries  Center  In  Seattle,  said  that  the 
Pacific  Coast  Is  forttinate  to  have  fewer  gaps 
than  many  other  parts  of  the  country.  "Per- 
haps on  the  Pacific  Coast,  research  would 
have  to  be  Increased  25  to  60  per  cent,"  he 
said. 

To  many  fishermen,  the  prospect  of  In- 
creased federal  Involvement  In  fisheries  man- 
agement Is  Jiist  as  distasteful  as  the  forelgo 
boats  they  have  to  contend  with.  The  fisher- 
■hien  see  a  danger  of  duplicate  or  even  con- 
flicting licensing  programs,  catch  quotas  and 
gear  restrictions  by  state  and  federal  agen- 
►  cles.  And  the  fishermen  are  very  afraid  of 
legislative  provisions  that  could  curtail  the 
number  of  fishermen  allowed  to  fish  for  cer- 
tain species. 

Alverson  said  It  Is  too  early  to  tell  how 
much  federal  regulation  of  fishermen  the 
management  of  the  200-mlIe  zone  will  re- 
quire. He  acknowledged  that  the  federal 
program  could  conflict  with  or  duplicate 
state  programs. 

"But  I  hope  to  Ood  it  doesn't,"  he  said. 


ROLE  OF  ADVANCED  TECHNOLO- 
GIES IN  POOD  INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday concluded  the  series  of  hearings  I 
chaired  for>Congress  OfiBce  of  Technol- 
ogy Assessment  on  their  food  informa- 
tion systems  assessment. 

Two  panels  of  experts  provided  valu- 
able material  for  this  assessment.  One 
panel  reviewed  the  state  of  the  art  of  ad* 
vanced  technologies,  especially  remoteV 
sensing,  from  the  persp)ective  of  how  such 
technologies  might  be  more  extensively 
used.  The  other  panel,  comprised  of 
members  of  OTA's  Pood  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, presented  their  report  entitled 
"Pood,  Agriculture,  and  Nutrition  In- 
formation Systems:  Assessment  and 
Recommendation." 

I  was  impressed  by  the  comments  that 
both  panels  made  and  would  like  to 
share  two  of  the  papers  prepared  for 
these  hearings.  One  paper,  presented  by 
Dr.  Martin  Abel,  spokesperson  for  the 
OTA  Food  Advisory  Committee,  sum- 
marized the  findings,  conclusions,  and 
recommendations  of  the  committee.  The 
other  paper,  prepared  by  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
notes  that  better  management  of  the 


world's  food  resources  is  needed  and  that 
improved  management  is  dependent 
upon  acquiring  better  worldwide  food 
supply  and  demand  data. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  remarks  and  these  two  key 
papers  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Role  of  Advanced  Technoloot  in  Acu- 
ct7i.tx7kal  inrokmation  systems  and  rec- 
OMMENDATIONS OF  THE  OTA  FOOD  ADVISOBT 
COMMrtTEE 

(Statement  of  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey) 

This  hearing  marks  the  conclusion  of  a 
series  of  hearings  held  by  the  Ofllce  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  on  the  adequacy  and 
timeliness  of  food,  agriculture,  and  nutrition 
Information  systems.  The  OTA  food  assess- 
ment group  began  work  on  this  subject  at 
my  request  early  1^974.  In  preparation  for 
the  1974  World  Food  Conference,  the  initial 
results  of  this  study  were  Instrumental  In 
the  U.S.  delegation's  preparation  of  a  pro- 
posal of  a  global  early  warning  and  food  in- 
formation system.  This  Initiative  was  en- 
dorsed by  the  Conference,  and  work  Is  pro- 
gressing to  implement  this  system. 

Last  September,  the  first  hearing  was  held 
on  the  adequacy  and  timeliness  of  food  In- 
formation systems.  At  that  time,  we  heard 
testimony  on  improvements  needed  In  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  agencies  and  on 
the  progress  made  recently  In  obtaining 
reliable  data  from  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China,  and  the  third 
world  nations,**  and  the  progress  made  by 
FAO  in  creating  their  early  warning  system. 

At  the  second  In  the  series  of  hearings, 
witnesses  discussed  the  information  require- 
ments of  alternatives  for  a  U.S.  food  policy. 
This  hearing  explored  proposals  for  a  more 
pragmatic  and  a  more  consciously  planned 
approach  to  developing  and  Implementing 
U.S.  food  policy.  The  two  most  significant 
elements  brought  out  In  that  session  were: 
( 1 )  the  need  for  the  United  States  to  Improve 
its  resource  management  activities  and  poli- 
cies from  input  requirements  to  farm  produc- 
tion; and  (2)  the  need  for  the  U.8.  to  be 
equally  concerned  With  the  post-production 
elements  of  the  food  system,  especially  those 
which  affect  nutritional  status  and  health 
of  consumers. 

Today's  hearings  will  deal  with  two  topics : 
The  potential  uses  of  advanced  technologies 
in  agricultural  information  systems  and  the 
recommendations  from  the  OTA  Food  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  improving  the  quality 
of  agricultural  and  nutritional  Information 
made  available  to  Congressional  decision 
makers. 

Over  the  last  five  years,  many  refinements 
and  Improvements  have  been  made  in  remote 
sensing  technology.  Remote  sensing  Is  a 
process  of  photographing  measurements  of 
light  reflected  off  the  earth's  siirface  and 
analyzing  this  data  with  computer  systems. 
By  supplementing  computer  models  and  dig- 
ital, cUmatoIogical,  and  historical  data,  it  is 
becoming  possible  to  more  accurately 
tor  and  forecast  crop  production.  Addlti'b 
information  can  be  gained,  for  example 
soil  moisture  levels,  the  spread  of  plant  dis- 
ease, and  water  resources  on  a  global  basis. 
By  supplementing  computer  models  and  dig- 
itized information  from  aerial  and  ground 
photographs  with  remotely  sensed  data,  a 
more  accurate  estimate  of  the  world's  re- 
sources can  be  made. 

The  first  Earth  Resources  Teclinology  Sat- 
ellite (ERTS),  now  called  LANDSAT  I,  was 
launched  in  1972.  LANDSAT  11  was  launched 
a  year  ago. 

In  the  first  application  of  this  technology 
In  the  agricultural  area.  NASA,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Earth  Resource  Observation 
Systems  (EROS)   program,  the  n.8.  Oeolog- 
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leal  Survey  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  is  cooperating  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  the  Large  Area 
Cr<H>   Inventory  Experiment    (LACIE). 

In  the  first  phase  of  the  experiment,  which 
has  Just  been  completed,  USDA  used  LAND- 
SAT capabilities  to  monitor  the  production 
of  wheat  In  the  V&.  to  see  if  the  current  re- 
porting and  forecasting  systems  could  be 
made  more  accurate  and  tUneiy. 

Our  first  panel  of  witnesses  today  in- 
cludes representatives  of  the  Federal  agen- 
cies Involved  in  this  project.  They  will  dls- 
ctiss  the  progress  made  In  applying  remote 
sensing  and  other  related  technologies.  Their 
review  will  help  us  understand  both  the 
potential  benefits  as  well  as  the  policy  and 
technical  obstacles  to  utilizing  these  tech- 
nologies. 

As  Dr.  Fletcher,  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, notes  in  a  paper  prepared  for  this  hear- 
ing: "A  world  agricultural  Information  sys- 
tem Is  a  fairly  revolutionary  undertaking 
In  that  it  requires  the  rapid  acquisition, 
processing,  and  analysis  of  objective  crop 
Information  data  gathered  on  a  global  basis. 
Such  a  system  is  possible  if  current  and  de- 
veloping remote  sensing  satellite  techniques 
are  used  together  with  traditional  systems 
and  techniques." 

Dr.  Archibald  Park  of  Earth  Satellite  Cor- 
poration has  been  working  with  FAO  In  Im- 
plementing Resolution  16  of  the  World  Food 
Conference.  In  a  paper  prepared  for  this 
hearing.  Dr.  Park  discussed  the  technical  lim- 
itations and  developments  and  the  policy 
problems  of  gathering  and  utUlzlng  data 
collected  on  other  nations.  He  says,  "There 
Is  a  very  real  concern  on  the  part  of  many 
countries  about  the  legal  and  institutional 
issues  raised  by  an  international  food  infor- 
mation system.  Even  if  national  sovereignty 
were  not  an  issue,  the  protection  of  the  data 
would  still  need  to  be  considered  because  of 
the  opportunity  for  unscrupulous  specula- 
tion In  the  marketplace." 

If  we  are  to  successfully  iroiplement  a  glob- 
al system,  we  must  deal  quickly  and  effec- 
tively with  these  concerns. 

To  conclude  this  series  of  hearings.  Dr. 
Martin  Abel,  Professor  of  Agrlcultviral  and 
Applied  Economics,  University  of  Minnesota, 
and  a  member  of  the  OTA  Food  Advisory 
Committee,  will  sununarlze  their  report  en- 
titled "Food,  Agriculture,  and  Nutrition  In- 
formation Systems:  Assessment  and  Rec- 
ommendations" and  additional  points  made 
during  the  previous  hearings. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  the  fine  report  which 
this  committee  has  prepared  and  which  trig- 
gered these  hearings.  It  will  be  printed  in 
the  hearing  record.  This  report  makes  12 
teconunendatlons  for  the  Improvement  of 
food,  agrlcultxire,  and  nutrition  information 
systems.  The  Committee  asks  Congress  to 
consider  the  following  alternatives  to  Improve 
their  Information  system  by: 

(a)  Increasing  Congress'  analytical  capa- 
blllUes; 

(b)  eliminating  obsolescence  and  Improv- 
ing the  timeliness  and  reliability  of  food  and 
agricultural  data; 

(c)  Improving  Information  on  key  agricul- 
tural Inputs  such  as  fertilizer;  and, 

(d)  Improving  nutrition  Information  sys- 
tems. 

Many  of  these  require  congressional  com- 
mittee action  for  their  implementation.  Oth- 
ers could  be  implemented  by  the  Admin- 
istration but  oversight  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress would  be  appropriate  and  useful. 

I  Intend  to  ask  Congressman  Olin  Teague, 
Chairman  of  the  Technology  Assessment 
Board,  to  transmit  these  recommendations 
to  the  appropriate  committees  and  urge  that 
they  be  given  their  prompt  attention. 
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Report  to  thz  Tbchnoloct  AssEssMEirr 
Board  by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration 

(A    Paper   Prepared   for   the   United   States 
Congress  Office  of  Technology  Assessment) 

EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

A  World  Agricultural  Information  System 
Is  a  fairly  revolutionary  undertaking  In  that 
It  requires  the  rapid  acquisition,  processing 
and  analysis  of  objective  crop  Information 
data  gathered  on  a  global  basis.  Such  a  sys- 
tem is  possible  if  current  and  developing 
remote  sensing  satellite  techniques  are  used 
together  with  traditional  systems  and  tech- 
niques. The  satellites  being  used  at  present 
are  Landsats-l  and  -2,  which  are  capable  of 
acquiring  Information  such  as  acreage  de- 


A  contrlbutlcm  to  the  Board's  Assessment 
of  the  Application  of  Advanced  Technology 
to  World  Agricultural  Information  Systems. 

I.  iMnuHnjciioN 

"The  lesson  of  the  failure  of  the  food  and 
agriculture  Information  system  In  1972-1973 
Is  that  we  must  have  mcn-e  Information  on 
food  production  and  market  demand  In  other 
parts  of  the  word  and  our  analytical  capa- 
bilities must  be  increased."  * 

The  management  of  food  supplies  is  no 
longer  just  a  problem  on  a  country  to  coun- 
try basis.  It  is  a  global  problem,  the  dimen- 
sions of  which  have  only  recently  become 
evident.  In  order  to  deal  with  this  problem, 
better  management  Is  needed.  Better  man- 
agement is  greatly  dependent  on  the  acqtilsl- 


voted  to  agriculture,  soU  classification,  someUon  of  much  better  food  supply  and  demand 
crop  yield  Information,  the  encroachment  or      data  on  a  worldwide  basis,  a  system  to  proc- 


urbanlzatlon  on  agricultural  lands,  water 
supply  and  demand,  the  carrying  capacity  of 
rangeland  and  demography.  An  operational 
test  program  called  the  Large  Area  Crop  In- 
ventory Experiment  (LACIE)  Is  being  con- 
ducted by  NASA,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Department  of  Commerce/ 
NOAA  to  demonstrate  the  capability  of  the 
new  satellite  techniques  In  combination  with 
conventional  techniques  to  forecast  the  pro- 
duction of  an  Important  world  crop.  The 
specific  objective  Is  to  provide  global  wheat 
production  forecasts  with  an  improvement 
over  existing  methods  in  terms  of  accuracy, 
timeliness  and  objectivity.  Since  crop  pro- 
duction Is  a  function  of  area  planted  times 
yield,  both  these  components  are  estimated 
for  local  areas  and  aggregated  to  regional 
and  country  levels.  Because  of  the  satellites' 
capability  to  orbit  the  entire  Earth  on  a  re- 
petitive basis,  agricultural  Information  can 
be  gathered  throughout  the  growing  season 
so  that  changes  can  be  monitored.  LACIE 
will  extend  over  three  crop  years.  The  first 
year  hats  been  completed  with  encouraging 
results.  The  Landsat  satellites  are  also  re- 
turning valuable  data  relating  to  the  avail- 
ability of  water  for  agricultural  production, 
soil  classification  in  developing  and  devel- 
oped countries,  the  animal  carrying  capacity 
of  rangelands,  and,  In  estimating  food  de- 
mand, to  demographic  enumeration  data  for 
accurate  population  assessments. 

Turning  to  future  capabilities,  the  Land- 
sat-C  spacecraft  with  Improved  Instrumen- 
tation Is  scheduled  for  launch  In  late  1977. 
The  capabilities  of  this  satellite  are  very  Im- 
portant to  the  continued  development  of  the 
program.  However,  a  particularly  significant 
capability  is  represented  by  the  Thematic 
Mapper,  an  improved  multispectral  scanner, 
which  will  be  the^prlmary  Instrument  for 
earth  resources  surveys  after  Landsat-C.  The 
Thematic  Mapper  will  be  optimized  for  vege- 
tation discrimination  with  computer  as- 
sisted data  analysis  techniques.  It  will  have 
a  spatial  resolution  of  30  meters  and  will  be 
able  to  resolve  an  area  of  .2  acres,  as  opposed 
to  the  80  meter,  1.2  acre  resolution  of  the 
current  Landsats.  It  will  also  be  able  to 
measure  agricultural  parameters  In  seven 
different  bands  or  areas  of  the  electromag- 
netic spectrum  as  opposed  to  the  present 
four  band  c^>abUity,  and  wUl  have  much 
greater  sensitivity  In  each  band  (important 
for  Improved  crop  discrimination).  It  Is  ex- 
pected also  that  future  meteorological  satel- 
lites will  be  able  to  provide  information  on 
climatology  (long-term  changes  In  climate) 
as  it  affects  crop  production.  By  the  late 
1980's,  It  Is  expected  that  microwave  sensors, 
which  can  gather  information  day  and  night 
and  through  any  kind  of  weather,  will  be- 
come available.  When  they  do,  they  will 
probably  be  used  in  conjunction  with  remote 
sensing  at  other  wavelengths,  and  informa- 
tion from  traditional  agricultural  data  sys- 
tems, to  provide  an  optimum  world  agri- 
cultural Information  system. 


ess  and  analyze  these  data  to  produce  useful 
Information  on  a  timely  and  cost  effective 
basis,  and  an  organization  that  can  use  this 
Information  to  make  decisions  to  alleviate 
the  problem.  This  is  a  fairly  revolutionary 
undertaking  as  It  Involves  detailed  and  ac- 
curate data  gathering  on  an  unprecedented 
scale  along  with  the  requirement  for  sys- 
tems to  process  tremendous  amounts  of  data 
into  useful  information  so  meaningful  de- 
cisions can  be  made.  Traditional  systems  can 
contribute  to  the  solution  of  these  problems. 
But  traditional  systems  were  designed  to 
cope  with  traditional  problems,  which  the 
international  food  crisis  Is  not.  To  be  effec- 
tive, contributions  from  new  S3rstems  will  be 
required.  In  this  report,  we  will  describe  new 
sjrstems  that  can  address  major  requirements 
for: 

Worldwide,  standardized  data  collection 
relating  primarily  to  food  supply,  but  also  to 
food  demand; 

Rapid  data  processing;  and. 

Accurate  data  analysis. 

These  techniques  Involve  the  use  of  re- 
mote sensing  satellites  that  provide  large 
area,  worldwide,  repetitive  coverage  to  moni- 
tor changes  in  agricultural  crop  acreage  as 
well  as  weather  conditions  affecting  agricul- 
tural yield.  These  satellites  utUize  advanced 
sensors  which  gather  data  in  the  most  effec- 
tive regions  of  the  spectrum  (the  visible.  In- 
frared and  eventually,  microwave  wave 
lengths),  not  just  the  visual  wave  lengths  to 
which  cameras  are  essentially  limited.  An- 
other advantage  of  these  sensors  's  that  their 
data  can Jbe  produced  in  digital  form,  permlt- 
trBg-*apid  processing  and  analysis  by  com- 
puter, -nils  is  essential  both  for  handling  the 
large  volumes  of  data  acquired  and  also  to 
get  the  most  information  out  of  the  data. 
With  the  marriage  of  the  satellite  sensor  and 
computer,  and  In  conjunction  with  tradi- 
tional techniques,  a  worldwide  food  Informa- 
tion system  is  possible. 

In  this  rejKjrt,  we  present  an  overview  of 
the  total  spectrum  of  current  programs  In 
which  NASA  Is  Involved  and  a  look  at  future 
developments  currently  In  the  planning 
stage. 

At  the  present  time,  the  satellites  primar- 
ily being  used  for  such  purposes  are  Land- 
sats-l and  -2;  the  information  they  provide 
Include:  acreage  devoted  to  agriculture  both 
In  the  U.8.  and  within  other  nations,  soil 
classification,  the  encroachment  of  urbani- 
zation on  ag^cultural  areas,  water  demand 
(Irrigation),  water  supply  (snow  cover),  the 
carrying  capacity  of  range  land,  and  demog- 
raphy. The  Large  Area  Crop  Inventory  Ex- 
periment (LACIE),  uses  data  from  these 
satellites,  and  from  meteorological  sat«llite8 
and  existing  worldvrlde  meteorological 
ground  data  systems.  In  an  experiment  aimed 
at  Improving  global  crop  production  esti- 
mates by  the  USDA  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service.    LACIE    will    provide   estimates    of 
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vlscay  Committee,  June  1975.  p.  40. 


wheat  production  In  the  major  wheat  pro- 
ducing regions  of  the  world.  IiACIE  has  al- 
ready made  estimates  of  wheat  production 
In  the  United  States  great  plains  area  which 
compare  favorably  with  USDA/SRS  offlclal 
estimates.  LACEE  Is  described  within  this 
report  as  well  as  several  other  current  proj- 
ects applying  satellite  technology-  in  food- 
related  applications. 

Also  discussed  Is  our  current  t.htnWwg 
concerning  future  satellites  and  their  more 
sophisticated  sensors  such  as  the  Thematic 
Mapper  which  will  provide  better  informa- 
tion, particularly  for  crops  grown  in  small 
fields.  Major  contributions  to  yield  Informa- 
tion are  also  expected  from  meteorological 
satellites. 

Also  of  great  lmp>ortance  to  our  ability  to 
cope  with  food  management  problems  of  the 
futtu-e  Is  an  understanding  of  the  effect  of 
climate  on  food  production  and  the  effect 
of  man  on  climate.  Well  documented,  but 
Imperfectly  understood,  changes  In  seasonal 
weather  patterns  since  the  1960's,  have  spot- 
lighted an  urgent  national  and  Interhatlonal 
need  for  a  climatic  research  program  and  for 
the  development  of  a  climatic  forecasting 
capability.  Because  of  the  capability  of  satel- 
lite systems  to  provide  large-scale  synoptic 
views  and  to  acquire  the  type  of  data  to  as- 
sist In  understanding  and  predicting  cli- 
matic changes,  NASA  Is  strongly  pointing 
towards  an  expanded  climatic  research  pro- 
gram. This  also  is  touched  upon  briefly  in 
this  report. 

Our  initial  efforts  In  food-related  activities 
convince  us  that  space-based  technology  has 
mucJr'Co^offer  as  we  tackle  the  formidable 
piyblems  of  the  future. 

n.   CT7RRENT  PROGRAMS   AND  CAPABn-ITIES 

In  this  section  of  the  report,  we  will  de- 
scribe some  of  the  food-related  activities  un- 
derway utilizing  satellite  remote  sensing 
data.  Sub-section  A  Is  devoted  to  the  Large 
Area  Crop  Inventory  Experiment  (LACIE). 
Other  current  activities  are  discussed  In  Sub- 
section B. 

A.  Large  area  crop  inventory  experiment 
(LACIE) 

The  current  world  food  shortages  and  fuel 
and  energy  scarcity  with  their  negative  Im- 
pact on  future  food  supplies  has  focused 
worldwide  attention  on  the  U.S.  In  Its  role 
as  the  major  exporter  of  agricultural  com- 
modities and  has  created  a  greater  need  t>oth 
here  and  abroad  for  more  accurate  and 
timely  knowledge  of  current  and  projected 
world  crop  production.  This  Information  is 
required  in  planning  and  affecting  crop  pro- 
duction and  distribution.  Exports  to  other 
countries,  possibly  Involving  millions  of  tons 
of  grain,  could  be  more  effectively  planned 
with  less  disruption  to  domestic  markets  and 
with  better  general  economic  effectiveness  If 
world  crop  production  could  be  reliably  es- 
timated more  In  advance  and  on  a  continu- 
ing basis.  Planting,  marektlng,  aid,  and 
transportation  decisions  In  producing  coun- 
tries are  all  based  on  crop  Inventory  Infor- 
mation which  Is  often  available  only  after 
harvest  and  Is  frequently  of  uncertain  ac- 
curacy In  many  countries.  Also,  crop  dis- 
asters can  occur  anywhere  on  the  globe  and 
such  events  must  be  made  known  In  a  time- 
ly way  and  as  accurately  as  techniques  and 
resources  permit. 

A  crop  Inventory  system  utilizing  remote 
sensing  technology  and  the  global  meteoro- 
logical system  appears  to  offer  great  potential 
for  upgrading  existing  information-gather- 
ing capabilities  and  for  contributing  to  a 
long-range  solution  of  the  food  supply  prob- 
lem. The  launch  of  the  first  earth  resources 
technology  satellite  (ERTS-1,  now  called 
Landsat-1)  in  1972,  and  the  results  of  sub- 
sequent experiments  utilizing  various  remote 
sensing  techniques  including  the  digital 
analysis  of  multi-spectral  data  collected  by 
KRTS-1,  indicated  that  applications  support- 
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Ing  the  U.S.  Deptu'tment  of  Agriculture's 
(USDA)  Information  needs  In  the  area  of 
crop  production  reporting,  were  feasible. 
Based  on  these  results,  a  close  working  rela- 
tionship was  established  between  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  AdnUnlstratlon 
and  USDA  for  the  purpobe  of  exploiting 
Landsat  technology. 

1.  LACIE— Wh*t  It  Is 

As  a  result  of  progress  made  In  Landsat- 
baaed  technology  and  In  the  use  of  agro- 
meteorological  Qiodellng  by  NOAA  and  others 
to  predict  crop  (yields,  three  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Gtovernment  (USDA;  NOAA  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce;  and  NASA) 
designed  a  specific  project  to  test  these  tech- 
nologies in  a  large-scale  quasi-operational 
undertaking  called  the  Large  Area  Crop  In- 
ventory Experiment  (LACIE).  A  memo- 
randum of  understanding  among  th©  three 
agencies  was  signed  In  November  1974.  LACIE 
is  intended  to  demonstrate  the  capability 
of  relatively  new  remote  sensing  techniques 
and  data  processing  systems  In  combination 
with  more  conventional  techniques  and 
historical  data  to  forecast  the  production  of 
an  Important  world  crop.  LACIE  wUl  utUlze 
data  gathered  by  the  Landsat  earth  resources 
survey  satelUtes  In  conjunction  with  meteor- 
ological and  cllmatologlcal  data  gathered 
both  by  satellite  and  conventional  tech- 
niques. Wheat  was  selected  as  the  test  crop 
for  the  LACIE  demonstration.  The  objective 
Is  to  provide  global  wheat  production  fore- 
casts with  an  Improvement  over  existing 
methods  In  terms  of  accuracy,  timeliness  and 
objectivity. 

LACIE  will  e'xtend  over  three  global  crop 
years;  the  early  phases  will  concentrate  pri- 
marily on  the  wheat  growing  regions  of  the 
United  States.  Then  the  experiment  wUl  be 
extended  to  Include  other  major  wheat  grow- 
ing regions  of  the  world. 

2.  LACIE  Technical  Backgrotmd 

a.  Identification  of  Crops. — NASA  Landsat 
satellites  have  the  capability  to  view  each 
area  of  the  earth  once  every  18  days.  An  elec- 
tronic sensor  carried  on  the  satellite  meas- 
ures the  radiant  energy  reflected  from  the 
earth's  surface  In  four  different  wavelength 
bands.  Two  bands  measure  visible  light 
radiation  and  two  measiire  Infrared 
radiation. 

Energy  arriving  at  the  earth  from  the  sun 
is  absorbed  or  reflected.  The  wavelength  at 
wl\Jch  energy  is  absorbed  by  the  plant  for 
growth  Is  dependent  upon  the  plant  type, 
plant  maturity  and  overall  condition.  This 
makes  It  possible  to  determine  the  Identity 
of  plant  communities  by  the  unique  way 
they  reflect  energy  from  the  sun. 

Just  as  the  eye  sees  reflected  sunlight  In 
visible  wavelengths  (such  as  blue,  green,  red) 
electronic  sensors  measure  the  reflection. 
Electronic  sensors,  however,  are  sensitive  to 
more  wavelengths  than  the  eye.  They  can 
"see"  ultraviolet  and  infrared  wavelengths 
as  well  as  color  visible  to  the  human  eye. 
Electronic  sensors  can  also  be  made  much 
more  sensitive  and  precise  than  the  eye.  The 
data  are  obtained  In  a  way  to  make  It  easier 
to  use  In  computers  which  can  be  used  to 
extract  a  wealth  of  Information  collected  by 
the  sensor  and  particularly  to  determine  the 
clasB  of  crop  (wheat,  com,  soybean,  etc.) 
growing  In  a  specific  field. 

b.  Prediction  of  yield — The  Agro-Met 
models  used  In  the  prediction  of  yield  are 
simply  sets  of  mathematical  equations  which 
estimate  agricultural  (Agro)  yields  from 
meteorological  (Met)  observations  and  per- 
haf>s  other  factors  affecting  the  crop  through- 
out Its  development.  The  accuracy  of  yield 
models  depends  upon  knowledge  of  plant  re- 
sponse to  the  many  possible  comblntrttens  of 
weather  elements,  cropping  practices,  soil 
fertility.  Insect  and  disease  are  the  easiest  to 
Include  In  the  model.  Although  some  of  the 


others  can  be  obtained  qiUte  adequately  from 
knowledge  of  historical  trends. 

3.  LACIE — Technical  Approach 

The  Mproach  In  LACIE  Is  to  estimate  the 
productlMMif  wheat  on  a  reglon-by-reglon 
basis.  To  esiEhfiate  wheat  production,  two 
components  of  production  must  be  deter- 
mined: yield,  the  amount  of  wheat  (bushels, 
metric  tons,  etc.)  for  a  given  area  (acres, 
hectares,  etc.)  of  harvested  crop,  and  the 
areal  extent  of  that  crop.  Simply  stated,  pro- 
duction Is  area  times  yleld^  Both  of  these 
components,  area  and  yield,  are  estimated  for 
local  areas  and  aggregated  to  regional  and 
country  levels. 

Within  a  region,  the  total  area  planted  In  a 
given  crop  such  as  wheat  and  the  yield  from 
that  area,  will  vary  from  year  to  year.  In  the 
total  variation,  both  items,  area  planted  and 
yield,  are  Important.  The  area  planted  will 
vary  as  a  function  of  economics,  weather  at 
planting  time,  and  governmental  decisions. 
Weather  throughout  the  growing  season  U 
the  prime  factor  causing  changes  In  yield 
from  year  to  year  In  a  specific  area. 

a.  Crop  Area  Information. — Multlspectral 
scanner  data  of  the  fleeted  wheat  growing 
areas  Involved  In  the  LACIE  experiment  are 
received  from  the  Landsats  and  are  processed 
Into  computer-compatible  magnetic  Xxpes  at 
the  Ooddard  Sp{u;e  Flight  Center  In  Oreen- 
belt,  Maryland.  The  tape  reels  are  shipped  to 
the  Johnson  Space  Center  in  Houston,  Texas, 
where  a  computer-assisted  analysis  of  the 
data  is  made  to  Identify  wheat  crops  and  to 
Integrate  the  selected  sample  areas  into  an 
overall  regional  acreage  estimate.  Such  In- 
formation win  be  assembled  a  number  of 
times  during  the  growing  season. 

The  smallest  geographical  subdivision  for 
which  these  estimates  are  made  Is  an  area 
where  similar  soils,  climatic  conditions,  and 
croppliig  prEtctlces  usually  produce  similar 
wheat  crops  and  yields.  These  small  areas, 
for  example,  countries  in  the  U.S.,  are 
summed  or  aggregated  to  estimate  the  total 
crop  area  within  a  larger  region.  The  regions 
are  further  aggregated  to  estimate  the  total 
crop  area  within  a  country. 

The  sampled  segments  measured  by  the 
Landsats  are  also  combined  with  historical 
patterns  for  a  itu-ge  area  such  as  a  country  to 
obtain  the  total  area  currently  planted  with 
a  specific  crop.  Historical  patterns  of  crop 
acreage,  cropping  practices,  and  planting 
trends  are  well  established  for  agricultural 
regions.  The  use  of  sophisticated  sampling 
strategies  makes  it  possible  that  only 
6/10,000  of  the  total  wheat  growing  area  sur- 
veyed Is  actually  subjected  to  detailed  anal- 
ysis Including  human  interpretation.  This  Is 
described  In  Figure  1. 

b.  Crop  Yield  Infonnatlon. — Yield  is  di- 
rectly associated  with  weather,  soils,  and  ag- 
ricultural technology  and  damage  factors. 
The  soil  moisture  at  the  time  of  plsmtlng, 
the  rainfall  during  the  growing  season,  and 
the  temperature  are  the  main  weather  fac- 
tors. Agricultural  technology  includes  such 
things  as  Improved  varieties  of  hybrids,  fer- 
tilizer usage.  Insect  and  disease  control,  and 
Irrigation. 

A^  already  mentioned,  sgro-met  models  'are 
used  to  estimate  agricultural  yields  based  up- 
on a  knowledge  of  historical  trends  and  cur- 
rent meteorological  observations.  Model  de- 
velopment work  is  done  at  NOAA's  Environ- 
mental Data  Service  Center  for  Climatic  and 
Environmental  Assessment  (CCEA)  at  Co- 
lumbia, Mo.  Weather  observations  are  col- 
lected dally  by  NOAA.  Rainfall,  temperature, 
etc.,  are  measured  from  the  ground  only 
at  certain  points  wfille  crops  of  course  grow 
continuously  over  large  areas.  Therefore, 
groxind  sampling  of  weather  permits  errors  to 
be  induced  into  the  equation.  To  fill  these 
gi4>s.  the  NOAA  environmental  sateUites 
dally  provide  total  coverage  of  weather  be- 
tween sampling  points. 


c.  Output  Products. — Products  generated  as 
a  result  of  the  LACIE  analysis  are  periodic 
asssssments  of  the  area,  yield,  and  produc- 
tion of  wheat  from  specific  regions.  The 
wheat  assessment  reports  contain  the  area 
of  wheat  that  has  been  identified  as  well  as 
the  stages  of  wheat  growth  and  all  source 
data  used  to  derive  the  assessments.  An  esti- 
mate of  the  yield  will  also  be  included  In  the 
assessments.  The  wheat  production  estimate 
will  be  provided  with  each  assessment,  but 
only  the  final  output  assessment  will  be 
Isased  upon  results  after  crop  maturity  oc- 
curs across  the  entire  r^on  being  reported. 
Thus,' the  accuracy  of  the  wheat  assessment 
reports  should  Improve  as  the  growing  sea- 
son progresses. 

Tlie  Department  of  Agriculture  is  the  only 
agency  authorized  to  publish  crop  rep<wts. 
USDA  studies  the  utilization  of  these  experi- 
mentally derived  estimates  in  its  crop  re- 
ports, which  are  made  public  as  a  routine 
service  to  the  domestic  and  international 
agricultural  community.  Comparisons  are 
made  with  conventional  forecasts  and  against 
actual  production  on  a  selected  basis. 

NASA,  NOAA.  and  USDA  publish  retrospec- 
tive research  reports  for  each  phase  of  the 
experiment  that  describe  in  general  terms 
the  degree  of  LACIE  success.  NASA  and  USDA 
publish  research  results  on  development  of 
acreage  estimation  techniques  and  statistical 
sampling  strategies,  and  NOAA  and  USDA 
similarly  publish  research  reports  on  the  de- 
velopment of  their  aigromet  models  and  on 
the  validity  of  the  derived  yield  factors. 
4.  LACIE — Status  and  Outlook 

Emphasis  during  the  first  year  of  LACIE, 
the  1974-1975  crop  year,  was  placed  upon 
making  acreage  estimates  in  the  United 
States  Great  Plains  states,  the  major  wheat 
producing  area  of  the  country.  Although 
LACIE  is  designed  to  produce  Information 
concerning  foreign  wheat  production.  It  is 
Important  to  make  estimates  also  in  an  area 
where  good  standard  Information  already  is 
produced,  because  that  Infonnatlon  is  used 
as  the  baseline  against  which  LACIE  per- 
formance Is  evaluated.  Data  collection  for 
this  first  year  was  accomplished  as  planned, 
and  currently  we  are  assessing  the  results  tot 
those  nine  states.  Data  is  being  collected 
and  analysis  has  started  for  the  1976-1976 
crop  year.  In  addition  to  acreage  estimates, 
yield  and  production  estimates  will  bo  made 
during  this  second  crop  year.  The  major  area 
of  coverage  wUl  remain  the  U.  S.  Great  Plains; 
however.  Canada  will  be  Included,  and  se- 
lected foreign  regions  outside  North  America 
will  be  analyzed.  It  Is  anticipated  that  dur- 
ing the  third  year,  the  1976-1977  crop  year, 
acreage,  yield,  and  production  estimates  will 
be  made  for  all  the  foreign  regions  tenta- 
tively selected  for  inclusion  In  the  LACIE 
demonstration;  this  will  Include  most  of  tlie 
major  wheat  producing  coimtrles  of  the 
world. 

Preliminary  indications,  based  upon  our 
initial  assessment  of  the  first  year's  per- 
formance, are  that  the  LACIE  acreage  esti- 
mation techniques  are  generally  adequate, 
and  that  with  Incorporation  of  certain  tech- 
nical changes,  desired  accuracy  goals  can  be 
achieved.  One  of  o\ir  concerns  has  been  the 
ability  to  handle  In  a  routine  manner  the 
vast  quantities  of  data  required  for  analysis. 
This  is  no  longer  a  significant  concern  for 
adequate  data  handling  rates  have  already 
been  attained.  Concentration  Is  now  being 
placed  upon  improving  the  estimation  accu- 
racies and  identifying  those  techniques  re- 
quiring furtaer  improvement,  particularly 
the  extrapolation  from  one  small  geographic 
area  to  another,  a  process  known  as  slgna- 
t\ire  extension. 

Although  the  first  year's  focus  was  upon 
acreage,  as  Indicated  above,  considerable 
effort  has  been  expended,  primarily  by  NOAA, 
upon  the  development  and  testing  of  the 
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■gro-met  yield  aBtimatlon  models  and  crop 
calendar  adjustment  models.  Tbe  provlskms 
for  operating  these  models  with  meteorologi- 
cal data  from  tbe  World  Meteorological 
Organization  (WMO)  netwoA  are  complete. 
All  the  models  are  operating  as  intended, 
and  their  design  and  Implementation  appear 
to  be  quite  adequate.  In  addition.  Initial 
attempts  to  aggregate  acreage  and  yield  esti- 
mates into  production  estimates  for  mean- 
ingful geographical  areas  have  been  success- 
fxU. 

Tbe  new  techniques  being  tested  and  dem- 
onstrated in  LACIE,  in  combination  with 
current  crop  estimating  methods  and  his- 
torical production  data,  will  benefit  both 
producers  and  consumers  by  helping  reduce 
the  annual  imcertaintles  affecting  the  man- 
agement and  marketing  of  major  crops. 
Faster,  earlier,  and  more  accurate  forecasts 
should  assist  in  rational  planning  for  the 
most  effective  use  of  supplies,  as  well  as  in 
emergency  food  distribution  both  In  the 
United  States  and  abroad. 

B.  Other  food  related  aetivtUea 
1.  Water  Resources 
Agrlciiltural  production  Is  vitally  depend- 
ent upon  the  availability  of  water,  as  the 
Sahelian  drought  in  the  early  1970's  vividly 
demonstrated.  Landsat  can  Inventory  surface 
water  bodies  such  as  rivers,  lakes,  ponds  and 
streams  and  monitor  changes  over  time. 
Water  quality  Information  can  be  obtained 
on  these  water  bodies  as  well,  although  it 
is  Important  to  have  corollary  measurements 
taken  at  the  suirface  (ground  truth)  if  spe- 
cific pollutants  are  to  be  identified.  This 
groimd  truth  can  be  obtained  through 
Landsat  by  utilizing  ground  platforms  with 
In-sltu  sensors,  and  relaying  the  data  to  a 
central  data  collection  facility  through  the 
satellites'  Data  Collection  System  (DCS). 
This  system  serves  as  a  communications 
transponder  between  the  ground  sensing 
platform,  which  may  be  placed  in  a  river 
or  lake  to  acquire  direct  water  quality  data, 
and  a  central  analysis  laboratory. 

Landsat  data  have  been  used  as  well  to 
identify  rock  formations  which  serve  as 
ground  water  aquifers  In  arid  regions.  This 
work  has  been  performed  in  the  Southwest- 
ern United  States  but  the  techniques  are  ap- 
plicable in  other  regions. 

Other  techniques  are  well  under  develop- 
ment to  measure  ftiow  cover  and  monitor  Its 
depletion  In  the  spring.  Vast  regions  in  the 
Eastern  and  Western  hemispheres  depend 
on  snow  to  provide  water  for  agriculture. 
This  includes  the  direct  contribution  of 
snow  as  soil  moisture  and  also  the  runoff 
that  can  be  expected  for  river  flow  forecast- 
ing and  reservoir  management.  It  Is  expected 
that  in  the  future  water  will  become  a  far 
more  scarce  commodity  and  that  steps  will 
have  to  be  taken  to  manage  its  use  more  effi- 
ciently for  agricultural  (irrigation)  and 
other  uses.  Landsat  data  can  make  a  real 
contribution  In  this  area. 

The  foregoing  relates  to  water  supply 
problems,  but  estimating  water  demand  Is 
also  Important.  A  principal  requirement  for 
water  in  agricultural  areas  Is  for  irrigation 
purposes.  Landsat's  contribution  here  can 
be  in  identifying  and  measuring  acreages  of 
Irrigated  lands,  measuring  annual  changes  In 
these  lands,  and  helping  to  determine 
sources  of  Irrigation  water  and  methods  of 
Irrigation.  This  demand  Information  gath- 
ered on  a  regional  basis  can  then  he  used  to 
project  trends  Important  to  water  supply 
planning.  Steps  can  also  be  taken  If  neces- 
sary to  try  to  reduce  the  demand  based  on 
objective  information. 

For  the  future,  a  great  deal  of  effort  Is  go- 
ing into  developing  the  capability  to  rou- 
tinely and  accurately  sense  soil  moisture 
trova.  space.  This  development  should  prove 
to  be  immensely  valuable  not  only  for  deter- 
mining  crop   yield,   but   also   for  planning 


agricultural  practices  such  as  determining 
c^tlmum  planting  and  Irrigation  times. 
2.  Soil  Claaslflcation 

Proper  b<^  classification  Is  esaentlaf  for 
<q>tlm1filng  agricultural  production.  Yet 
many  nations  of  the  world,  including  most 
developing  countries,  have  very  poor  soils 
maps.  The  Food  and  AgrlculUire  Organiza- 
tion (FAO)  of  the  United  Nations  has  had  an 
extensive  international  program  for  years  to 
try  to  alleviate  this  deficiency.  Yet  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  effort  remains  to  be 
done.  A  number  of  investigations  have  indi- 
cated the  value  of  Landsat  data  tat  this  pur- 
pose. In  one  case,  a  Mexican  scientist  iden- 
tlfled  28  soils  groups  over  most  of  Mexico 
using  Landsat  imagery.  Potential  land  iise 
nuQM  were  prepared  based  on  the  properties 
of  these  soil  units  and  yield  production 
statistics. 

SoU  classification  mapping  using  Landsat 
data  provided  more  and  higher  quality  in- 
formation than  prevloiisly  obtained,  even 
though  the  previous  work  had  been  accom- 
plished with  the  assistance  of  the  FAO.  The 
techniques  are  being  further  developed  and 
used  by  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  (IBRD)  in  an 
agricultural  assistance  program  with  the 
Government  of  India.  Even  in  the  United 
States,  where  soils  are  relatively  well  mapped, 
Landsat  has  contributed  new  and  valuable 
Information.  Remote  sensing  techniques  can 
be  used  to  provide  considerable  benefit  In 
mi4>plng  soils  tor  agriculture  usage  in  many 
parts  of  the  world. 

3.  Range  Management 
The  production  of  beef  and  most  other 
meat  products  is  directly  related  to  range 
management  decisions  which  are  based  on 
current  knowledge  of  range  conditions.  At 
the   present   time,    only    gross    information 
based   on   limited   observations   and   cllma- 
tologlcal reports  is  available  for  this  puijpose. 
Landsat-1  investigators  from  the  Bvireau  of 
Land   Management,   the   University   of   Ne- 
braska, and  the  Remote  Sensing  Center  at 
Texas  A&M  have  shown  that  an  Important 
Indicator  of  range   forage  conditions,   bio- 
mass,  can  be  estimated  from  Landsat  data. 
In  order  to  be  useful,  this  information  needs 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  range  managers  within 
about  ten  days  after  It  is  acquired  by  the 
satellite.  This  is  not  possible,  with  the  pres- 
ent, first  generation  data  processing  sjrstem. 
However,  we  are  working  to  Increase  our  data 
handling  capability  in  order  to  meet  the  re- 
quired timing.  As  an  example  of  a  promising 
development  in  the  range  area,  one  investi- 
gation In  the  Great  Plains  Corridor  showed 
that   a   correlation   between    measurements 
made  in  two  of  the  Landsat  spectral  bands 
(visible    red    and    reflective    infrared)    and 
above-ground  green  biomass  and  vegetation 
moisture  content  could  be  obtained  and  ap- 
pears to  be  highly  promising  for  range  man- 
agement purposes.  Based  on  these  results,  a 
relatively  large  scale  "Wlldland  Vegetation 
Inventory  Project"  is  under  development  by 
the    USDI/Bureau    of    Land     Management 
(BLM)   and  NASA.  One  of  the  objectivj 
this   project   is   to   develop   vegetatlp<i-type 
maps,  acreage  compilations,  prodtiction  es- 
timates and  trend  indications  for  rangeland 
under  the  control  of  the  BLM.  The  partici- 
pating agencies  are  optimistic  that  positive 
results  will  be  obtained,  which  can  then  be 
used  In  even  broader  area  surveys. 
4.  Demography 

In  addition  to  providing  Information  on 
food  supplies.  Improved  Information  is 
needed  as  well  on  the  demand  for  food.  This 
demand  is  a  function  of  population,  which 
Is  often  not  well  known,  particularly  in  de- 
veloping countries.  At  least  one  Investigation 
has  shown  that  Landsat  data  have  been  use- 
ful in  Africa  to  determine  the  location  and 
size  of  villages  for  demographic  enumeration. 

This  information  was  combined  with  gene- 


ological  census  data  to  provide  an  accurate 
assessment  of  ptopulation  density.  Further 
improvement  in  the  techniques  used  Is  pos- 
sible and  could  be  of  considerable  value  in 
future  international  demographic  estimates. 

GENZRAI.  COMMKMTS 

The  accuracy  of  the  satellite  techniques 
described  above  are  in  most  cases  dependent 
on  good  supporting  surface  measurements 
(ground  truth).  That  is,  the  satellite  Infor- 
mation generally  cannot  stand  alone  without 
good  point  source  data.  The  advantage  of 
the  satellite  is  not  In  replacing  the  in-sltu 
supporting  measurements,  but  in  general- 
izing these  measurements  to  areas  so  vast 
(coimtry  or  regional  scale  or  larger)  that  no 
other  known  technique  can  provide  the  in- 
tegrating Information.  The  sunount  of  sxirface 
measurement  data  required  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  such  factors  as  the  application  ^In 
question,  the  region  in  question  and  the 
d^ree  of  accuracy  required. 

While  very  useful  results  have  been 
achieved  to  date,  there  is  no  question  that 
future  satellites  with  high  sensing  precision 
and  utilizing  additional  parts  of  the  spec- 
tnun  (such  as  tbe  thermal  infrared  and 
microwave)  will  return  data  of  appreciably 
greater  value. 

Since  we  are  dealing  with  a  rapidly  ad- 
vancing technology,  both  in  terms  of  hard- 
ware (sensors,  satellites  and  computers)  and 
software  (data  analysis  techniques,  etc.), 
rapid  advances  In  applications  to  a  food  in- 
formation system  can  be  expected  over  the 
foreseeable  future. 

in.    FDT17RE    CAPABnJTIES 

At  the  present  time.  Landsats- 1  and  -2 
are  functioning  in  orbit.  While  both  have  a 
design  life  of  one  year,  Landsat- 1  will  be 
three  and  one  half  years  old  in  January  1978, 
and  Landsat-2  exactly  one  year  old.  The  two 
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Italy) .  In  addition,  one  of  the  two  tape  re- 
corders on  Landsat-2  has  failed,  leaving  only 
one  recorder  to  gather  wcvld-wide  data  until 
the  next  satellite  in  the  series,  Landsat-C, 
is  launched  in  late  1977.  Landsat-C  will  carry 
Improved  sensors  in  tbe  form  of  a  Return 
Beam  Vidlcon  (RBV)  system  with  40  meters 
resolution  as  compared  with  the  present  80 
meter  capability,  and  a  fifth  "thermal"  (heat 
measuring)  band  on  the  multlspectral  scan- 
ner (MSS).  These  developments  should  as- 
sist in  providing  a  better  agricultural  field 
identification  capability  as  well  as  data  for 
improved  crop  classlflcatioiL  Landsat-C  will 
also  carry  two  tape  recorders  to  acquire 
worldwide  data.  These  recorders  will  bave 
certain  reliability  improvements  over  those 
carried  on  Landsats  1  and  2. 

About  tbe  same  time  that  Landsat-C  la 
launched,  a  small  research  oriented  satellite 
called  the  HCMM  (Heat  Capacity  Mapping 
Mission)  will  be  placed  in  cM-blt.  It  impor- 
tance for  agriculture  is  that  it  will  be  used 
to  develop  techniques  to  detect  soil  moisture 
utilizing  thermal  infrared  remote  sensing 
data.  The  techniques  which  are  developed 
will  de  utilized  In  coniytnction  with  satellites 
to  be  launched  in  t]n  I980's. 


\tic  mapper     ' 

A  most  slgnlflfcant  activity  for  the  futiu« 
of  a  world  food  information  system  is  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Thematic  Mapper.  It  is 
planned  that  an  improved  multlspectral 
scanner — the  Thematic  Mapper — will  be  the 
primary  instriunent  for  Earth  Resoiu-ces  sur- 
veys after  Landsat-C.  The  Thematic  Mapper 
is  to  be  optimized  for  vegetation  discrimina- 
tion and  for  computer  assisted  analysis. 

With  a  ^atial  resolution  of  30  meters  the 
Thematic  Mapper  will  be  able  to  resolve  an 
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area  of  ^  acres.  This  compares  to  the  80 
meter  1 .2  acre  resolution  capability  presently 
avaUablo  with  the  lAndsats-l  and  -2  Multi- 
spectral  Scanner.  Several  resolution  elements 
are  required  to  locate  and  measure  Individ- 
ual fields.  Figure  2  indicates  the  minimum 
size  fields  that  can  b4  resolved  with  both  the 
Thematic  Mapper  will  be  able  to  resolve  an 
spectral  Scanner  (MSS)   as  w«ll  as  an  Indl- 
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cation  of  the  field  size  dlstrlb 
tlon  of  country.  In  addition  to 
It  Is  of  course  also  necessary  to 
Is  growing  In  the  field. 

The  Tnematlc  Mapper  will 
spectral  channels  (Instead  of  th 
on  Landsats  1  and  2  and  the  fl 
LandBtat-C)  that  have  been  selected  tl<  meet 
the  vegetation  discrimination  objective.  ThU, 
coupled  with  an  improvement  In  the  ability 
of  the  instrument  to  measure  small  changes 
In  the  energy  level  within  each  band,  will 
Improve  the  identification  of  crops  by  allow- 
ing better  discrimination  among  similar 
crops.  This  is  very  lnM>ortant  since  the  The- 
matic Mapper  wUl  h^  provide  the  capabUlty 
to  predict  the  production  of  major  crops, 
such* as  rice,  that  are  grown  in  small  Aelds, 
and  to  dUcrlmlnate  among  "confusion"  crops 
such,  as  wheat,  barley,  and  rye  earlier  In  the 
growmg  season. 

A  fceretetent  problem  In  the  Landsat-l 
and  -x/era  has  been  the  timely  delivery  of 
data  to  users.  To  solve  this,  the  Thematic 
Mapper  data  flow  will  be  streamlined.  Data 
will  be  relayed  real  time  via  satellite  from 
the  Landsat  Instrument  to  a  grotind  ter- 
minal facility,  the  TDRS  station  In  White 
Sands.  There,  it  will  be  recorded  and  then 
retransmitted  In  near  real  time  via  a  do- 
mestic satellite  link  to  the  Landsat  data  pro- 
cessing facility.  The  use  of  such  satellite 
links  will  allow  users  to  receive  data  within 
48-72  hours  of  data  acquisition  rather  than 
having  to  wait  a  minimum  of  seven  weeks  as 
presently  required. 

B.  Space  technology  impact  on  yield 

determination 
The  utility  of  remote  sensing  technology 
for  y;eld  estimation/prediction  has  experi- 
enced considerable  improvement  -l^i  recent 
years.  The  following  paragraphs  outline  the 
status  of  present  efforts  and  take  a  look  at 
plans  and  future  possibilities  to  better  em- 
ploy the  advantages  of  space  technology  for 
managing  monitoring  agricultural  products 
with  emphasis  on  the  crop  yield  component 
of  agricultural  production. 

Crops  are  affected  by  a  variety  of  environ- 
mental factors  which  eventually  combine  to 
produce  the  resultant  yield.  The  three  prin- 
cipal factors  are:  a)  moisture;  b)  warmth  or 
temperattire;  and  c)  energy  available  to  the 
iplant.  The  following  summarl7.es  future 
space  technology  developments  in  these  three 
areas. 

1 .    Moisture 

(a  I  Soil  Moisture.— Probably  the  most  sub- 
stantial advances  made  to  date  in  this  area 
of  endeavor  have  been  those  In  soil  moisture 
monitoring.  Tl-.ermal  infrared  measurements 
taken  throughout  the  day  can  be  related  to 
sAll  moisture.  I.e.,  the  dlurnil  amplitude  in 
the  surfswre  temperature  of  soil  has  Bfeen 
shown  to  be  Inversely  related  to  the  amount 
of  soil  moisture  In  the  upper  layers  of  the 
soil  profile  (6  cm.) .  Passive  microwave  meas- 
urements have  also  been  shown  to  be  respon- 
sive to  soil  moisture  variations.  The  most  ef- 
fective band  Is  L-band  (20  cm.).  This  band 
has  been  shown  to  be  responsive  even  when 
there  are  moderate  amounts  of  vegetation 
present  over  the  soil. 

Future  spacecraft  will  be  attempting  to 
Implement  the  concepts  demonstrated  In 
supporting  research  and  technology  pro- 
grams. For  Instance,  HCMM  will  measure  the 
diurnal  range  In  surface  temj}erature  and 
relate  it  to  soil  moisture.  Geosynchronous 
measurements  can  aq^-«UI  be  used  to  meas- 
ure surface  temperature  variations  and  re- 


late it  to  soil  moisture.  Skylab  L-Band  and 
X-band  data  have  already  been  shown  to 
be  sensitive  to  soil  moisture  variation.  Nim- 
bus 5  Electrically  Scanning  Microwave  Radio- 
meter (ESMR)  measurements  have  been 
shown  to  be  sensitive  to  soil  moisture  varia- 
tions over  sparsely  vegetated  regions. 

Future  spacecraft  missions  using  the 
Shuttle  Transportation  Concept  will  fly  large 
antenna  instruments  that  will  provide  higher 
spatial  resolution,  passive  microwave  meas- 
urements of  greater  utility  to  agrlcultvire. 
Spatial  resolutions  In  the  10km  range  are 
expected.  To  Improve  the  spatial  resolution 
of  microwave  systems,  the  Synthetic  Aper- 
ture Radar  approach  Is  now  also  being  acti- 
vely considered.  Present  research  Indicates 
25-100  meter  resolution  Is  obtainable  with 
4-5  GHz  and  T-16*  depression  angles  being 
optimum.  Shuttle  systems  with  this  ci4>a- 
blllty  can  be  expected  In  the  early  1980*8 
pending  favorable  results  from  ground-based 
and  aircraft  flights  missions  presently  being 
analyzed  and  planned. 

""(b)  Precipitation. — The  launch  of  geo- 
synchronous satellites,  such  as  ATS-1  and 
in  and  SMS-1  and  2,  has  provided  a  means 
to  monitor  very  dynamic  cloud  features  as- 
sociated with  precipitation  events.  These 
approaches  can  monitor  cumulonimbus 
clouds,  cloud  turrets,  and  motions  that 
appear  useful  for  monitoring  the  location  of 
heavy  precipitation  and  augmenting  existing 
rain  gauge  networks.  These  data  can  be  used 
to  augment  yield  prediction  systems  em- 
ploying the  moisture  budgeting/stress  con- 
cept and  Its  effect  on  yield. 

Precipitation  falling  as  snow  and  stored  In 
the  mountainous  regions  of  the  Western 
United  States  serves  as  valuable  stored  water 
for  irrigated  agriculture.  Present  satellite 
systems  such  as  Landsat  are  measuring  snow- 
cover  and  this  can  be  used  as  valuable  ancil- 
lary data  In  seasonal  snow-runoS  prediction 
procedures.  Work  Is  going  on  to  utilize 
microwave  measurements  for  snowpack  mois- 
ture equivalent  and  wetness  estimation.  At 
pre^Mit,  the  best  combination  of  spectral 
band  measurements  Is  not  known.  However, 
multi-frequency  microwave  measurements 
on  the  Shuttle  should  resolve  this  problem. 

(c)  Evapotransplratlon. — Present  satellites 
(Landsat)  can  locate  vegetated  areas,  and 
vegetative  density  and  types  within  this  gen- 
eral category.  Making  these  delineations  and 
monitoring  changes  with  time  appears  to  be 
a  pK>sslble  tool  for  separating  regions  where 
relative  amounts  of  evapotransplratlon  are 
occurring.  This  concept  Is  under  study  by 
the  University  of  California.  Additionally, 
many  evapotransplratlon  techniques  require 
Inputs  of  net  radiation.  Theve  are  Indica- 
tions that  key  Inputs  to  net  radiation  esti- 
mates may  be  made  from  satellites  such  as 
reflected  solar  radiation  and  emitted  long- 
wave (thermal)  radiation.  More  research  is 
needed,  however.  In  this  key  area. 

2.  Temperature/Environment 

Besides  the  utility  of  surface  temperature 
measurements  for  use  In  moisture  enlmates 
and  plant  stress  estimates  described  briefly 
above  It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  in- 
formation can  be  used  to  Indicate  sij^epti- 
billty  to  pest  growth  and  infestation.  The 
launch  of  HCMM,  Landsat-C,  and  Landsat- 
D  will  enhance  this  area  of  endeavor. 

Surface  temperature  measurements  will 
also  be  useful  for  monitoring  surface  freez- 
ing conditions  that  are  critical  to  the  citr\is 
Industry,  for  example.  Geosynchronous  satel- 
lite measurements  and  properly  timed  polar 
orbiting,  satellite-radiometrlc  measurements 
will  be  useful  In  this  regard. 

Satellite  measurements  of  snowcover  are 
also  useful  for  monitoring  the  ixtent  of 
anomalous  conditions  such  as  a  lack  of  snow- 
cover  and  the  freezlng/wlnter-klU  of  winter 
wheat,  the  extent  of  hall  damage,  and  the 
extent  of  flooding. 


3.  Energy 
As  mentioned  earlier,  satellites  may  offer 
Inputs  through  direct  measurements  of  re- 
flected solar  and  emitted  radiation  or  cloud- 
type  identlflcatlon  (for  transmission  pur- 
poses) that  give  an  energy  input  for  plant 
growth. 

C.  Climatology 

Most  at  the  remarks  given  above  In  the  dis- 
cussion of  yield  determination  are  associated 
with  assessing  the  status  of  the  weather  or 
environment  at  a  particular  point  In  time. 
Probably  the  most  Important  and  challenging 
area  of  technology  that  will  Improve  or  con- 
tribute to  Improved  agijlcultural  management 
Is  Improved  climatology.  "Hie  remote  sensing 
program  In  meteorology  is  concerned  with 
the  causes  and  effects  of  long-term  changes 
In  climate.  It  Is  felt  that  an  assessment  of 
the  causes  and  effects  of  these  changes  Is 
necessary  In  order  to  assess  worldwide  shifts 
of  agrlcultiiral  productivity.  The  factors 
which  seem  to  Influence  the  earth's  long- 
term  cflmate  are  naturally  broad  In  scope 
and,  therefore,  amenable  to  study  from 
earth-orbltlng  satellites.  These  factora  are: 

1.  Variations  in  the  soltu:  constant.  It  la 
believed  that  variations  of  as  little  as  1%  In 
the  solar  constant  can  slgnlflcantly  alter  the 
distribution  of  arable  lands.  This  is  because 
small  variations  in  solar  output  can  have  a 
large  effect  on  energy  Input  to  the  earth's 
atmosphere  with  consequent  modlflcatlons  to 
weather  patterns.  Satellite  measurements  on 
Nlmbvis-6  have  been  monitoring  this  con- 
stant. These  measurements  will  continue, 
flrst  with  the  Solar  Maximum  Mission. 

2.  Variations  In  the  Earth's  Radiation 
Budget.  Climate  Is  also  effected  by  the 
amount  of  energy  which  Is  absorbed  by  the 
earth's  surface.  The  amount  of  solar  radia- 
tion will  be  determined  with  a  specially-dedi- 
cated (Earth  Radiation  Budget)  satellite.  In- 
struments on  Nimbus  6  and  6  have  been 
measuring  the  snow  and  Ice  cover  which  re- 
flects a  significant  portion  of  the  solar  en- 
ergy. In  addition,  another  Instrument  on 
Nimbus  6  Is  measuring  the  COj  content  of 
the  atmosphere,  variations  In  which  can  re- 
sult In  measurable  temperature  changes  at 
the  earth's  surface.  The  ozone  composition  is 
currently  being  mapped  using  an  Instrument 
on  Nimbus-4.  This  factor,  which  determines 
the  amount  of  ultra-violet  radiation  which 
reaches  the  earth's  surface,  will  continue  to 
be  monitored  by  Instruments  on  Atmospheric 
Explorer-E  and  Nlmbus-G. 

3.  Distribution  of  thermal  energy.  The  air- 
ocean  Interface,  which  plays  such  a  large  role 
In  our  long-term  climate  will  be  monitored 
by  satellites  which  will  measure  ocean  sur- 
face temperatures  and  current  circulations 
(Nlmbus-G  and  Seasat) . 

In  addition,  satellites  can  contribute 
through  long-term,  global  or  regional  meas- 
urements of  changes  In  vegetation  cover  and 
land  use.  All  these  areas  are  amenable  to 
satellite  measurement  and  will  be  Included 
In  NASA's  planning. 

A  recent  paper  prepared  by  V.  V.  Salomon- 
son  and  T.  J.  Schmugge  of  the  NASA  God- 
dard  Space  Flight  Center  discusses  the  Im- 
portant relationship  among  agricultural 
meteorology,  yield  estimation  and  remote 
sensing.  It  Is  Included  as  Appendix  1  to  this 
report. 

D.  Development  of  microwave  remote  sensing 
The  principal  advantage  of  remote  sensing 
in  the  microwave  wavelengths  is  that  micro- 
waves penetrate  clouds  while  observations  in 
the  visible  and  infrared  wavelengths  do  not. 
Given  the  fact  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  earth  Is  obscured  by  clouds  at  any 
given  time,  the  development  of  an  all  weather 
capability  Is  Important.  Other  advantages 
are  that  sensing  can  be  conducted  at  night 
as  well  as  In  the  daytime;  microwaves  can 
penetrate  the  earth  slightly  (Important  for 
soil  moisture  determination) ;  and,  micro- 
waves at  certain  wavelengths  can  penetrate 
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vegetation,  allowing  surface  data  to  be  gath- 
ered, for  example,  through  a  canopy  of  treee. 
For  these  reasons,  a  high  priority  is  being 
given  to  the  development  of  a  satellite  micro- 
wave remote  sensing  capability  for  eartb 
resources  surveys.  Given  the  fact  that  micro- 
wave sensing  ts  not  as  devel(^>ed  as  sensing 
In  the  visible  and  Infrared  waveleng:th8,  and 
that  the  Instruments  are  relatively  large, 
heavy  and  complex,  It  Is  not  expected  that 
dedicated  sensors  for  food  Information  ap- 
plications will  be  available  before  the  latter 
part  of  the  1980's.  When  they  do  become 
available,  they  will  probably  be  used  In  ad- 
dition to  remote  sensing  at  the  other  wave- 
lengths, and  In  conjunction  with  data  from 
traditional  systems,  to  provide  an  optimum 
world  agricultural  Information  system. 

AGRICt7I.TURAL    MmOBOLOGT,    YlKLD    ESTXICA- 

TIOK,   AMD  RnCOTS  Senshvo 

(By  V.  V.  Salomonson  and  T.  J.  Schmugge) 

BACKGBOtrND 

Agricultural  meteorology  U  the  discipline  In 
which  meteorological  principles  and  knowl- 
edge are  applied  to  agricultural  pursuits.  Ul- 
timately all  efforts  in  agrometeorology  point 
toward  the  possibility  of  Increasing  yields. 
The  purpose  of  this  paper  ts  to  explore  the 
utility  of  remotely-sensed  data  acquired  Iran 
aircraft  and  spacecraft  In  Improving  predic- 
tions and  estimates  of  yield,  s  special  em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  the  prediction  of 
yield  for  wheat  Inasmuch  as  there  now  la 
considerable  Involvement  of  NASA,  NCAA, 
and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  In 
an  effort  termed  the  Large  Area  Crop  In- 
ventory Experiment  (LACIE).  The  purpose 
of  LACIE  Is  to  test  and  demonstrate  the 
capability  of  relative  new  remote  sensing 
and  data  processing  systems.  In  combina- 
tion with  existing  and  historical  data,  to  fore- 
cast the  production  of  an  Important  world 
crop;  namely,  wheat.  Production  is  defined  as 
the  product  of  crop  area  and  yield.  While  It 
is  conceptually  rather  easy  to  see  how  re- 
mote sensing  might  be  appUnd  to  measure 
acreage,  the  utility  and  application  of  re- 
mote sensing  for  estimating  and  predicting 
yield  Is  less  apparent. 

Meteorological  factors  have  a  considerable 
Impact  on  wheat  yield  and,  because  of  this 
and  as  part  of  LACIE,  agromet  models  em- 
ploying conventional  data  acquired  utilizing 
the  World  Meteorological  Organization 
(WMO)  network  will  be  {developed  and  uti- 
lized as  the  principal  mechanism  for  esti- 
mating yield  m  the  United  States  and  other 
countries.  There  Is,  additionally,  considerable 
Interest  In  exploring  the  utility  of  spacecraft 
data  because  It  offers  a  uniform  and  con- 
sistent data  set  that  would  provide  worldwide 
coverage  and  easy  access.  There  is  a  consld- 
able  challenge  involved  In  that  it  is  not 
readily  apparent  how  meteorological  param- 
eters related  to  crop  yield  may  be  estimated 
or  inferred  from  remote  sensing  or  even  how 
the  satellite  data  should  be  compiled  given 
the  relatively  small  number  of  years  of  con- 
tinuous, computer  compatible  data  that  now 
exist  and  the  high  data  volumes  Involved. 
The  rest  of  this  paper  will  attempt  to  offer 
a  perspective  from  which  to  evaluate  the 
possibilities  of  utilizing  remotely  sensed  data 
from  satellites  and  to  suggest  some  ap- 
proaches using  remote  sensing  that  appear 
to  have  the  most  potential  for  providing  use- 
ful contributions  to  Improved  world-wide 
wheat  yield  prediction. 

CRmCAL   PARAMETERS 

There  have  been  several  studies  conducted 
which  had  the  puirpose  of  delineating  those 
variables  most  affecting  crop  yield  and  plant 
response  (for  example;  Thompson,  1962; 
Thompson,  1969,  Williams,  1969).  A  review 
of  literature  shows  that  the  pilnclpal  vari- 
ables are  moisture,  temperature,  and  en- 
ergy. Other  factors  are  also .  Involved  that 
Include  soil  type,  technological  factors  in- 
cluding fertilizer,  pest  control,  and  planting 


practices,  and  disease  or  weather  hazards.  A 
listing  of  the  parameters  that  should  be  con- 
sidered is  given  In  Kxhlblt  1. 

TTXLD    ESTIMATION    APPSOACHES 

Estimating  or  predicting  crop  yields  is  a 
difficult  and  complex  problem.  Typical  ap- 
proaches to  this  problem  often  involve 
process  indicated  in  Exhibit  2.  There  are  \ 
eral  agromet  models  that  have  been  ut 
to  estimate  crop  yields  but  overall  it  sennas 
one  can  identify  two  main  types  of  models; 
namely,  statistical/regression  models  and 
more  deterministic  moistiue  balance  models. 

Statistical  models 
The  statistical /regression  models  normally 
relate  temperature,  precipitation,  solar  ra- 
diation, potential  evapotransplratlon,  and 
other  variables  to  yield.  Critical  to  this  ap- 
proach is  having  a  long  period  of  record  of 
high  quality,  consistent  data  for  a  given 
area.  An  example  of  a  typical,  but  very  cxu*- 
rent  statistical  model  is  provided  in  Exhibit 
3.  This  model  was  developed  and  imple- 
mented by  the  Center  for  Climatic  and  'En- 
vlronmental  Assessment  (CCEA)  in  Colum- 
bia, Missouri  (material  furnished  by  N.  D. 
Strommen,  Supervisory  Meteorologist, 
CCEA) .  The  model  used  here  requires  Inputs 
of  monthly  mean  precipitation  values,  val- 
ues of  potential  evapotransplratlon  com- 
puted using  the  Thomthwaite  Method 
(Thomthwalte,  1948) ,  and  degree  days  above 
90*F.  Besides  EUansas,  similar  formulas  have 
been  applied  for  Oklahoma,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  parts  of  ,  Minnesota,  Ne- 
braska, and  the  Texas-Oklahoma  PanhandlpJ 
area,  and  Colorado.  One  may  note  that  the/ 
forecast  of  yield  Improves  steadily  as  the 
harvest  time  for  wheat  approaches. 

Afoisture  baiance  model 

Moistiire  balance  models  essentially  rely 
on  the  fact  that  plant  growth  and  yield  are 
a  function  of  available  moisture.  The  soil 
water  balance  equation  can  be  written: 


P-O-V-E+/^W=0 


(J) 


P  is  precipitation,  O  is  runoff,  V  Is  deep 
drainage,  E  is  evapotransplratlon,  and  AW 
is  change  in  the  soli  water  storage  of  soil 
moisture  (Slayter,  1968). 

One  of  the  most  critical  parameters  in 
terms  of  crop  response  and  eventual  yield  is 
the  soil  moisture.  Many  efforts  have  been 
made  to  measure  soil  moisture  directly  but 
still  soil  molstvire  measurements  are  not 
readily  available.  As  a  result,  efforts  have 
been  made  to  estimate  or  infer  the  amount 
of  water  available  to  plants  by  accounting 
for  other  moisture  fluxes  as  Indicated  in 
Equation  1.  Precipitation  values  are  readily 
available  with  usable  observational  density. 
Assumptions  or  approximate  relationships 
can  be  used  to  evaluate  the  amount  of  runoff 
(O)  and  deep  drainage  (V)  in  agricultural 
situations.  The  principal  challenge  in  using 
this  approach  to  estimate  the  moisture  avail- 
able to  crops  is  in  obtaining  evapotrans- 
plratlon estimates  (E) . 

With  reference  to  the  use  of  a  moisture 
balance  approach  and  yield  estimates  one  of 
the  most  successful  efforts  has  been  that 
described  by  Baler  and  Robertson  (1966). 
The  details  of  applying  this  approach  are 
provided  in  Baler  et  al.  (1972).  The  principal 
equation  used  in  this  method  is  as  follows: 

E,  =  z"  Vk,  ^'~i^  ZiPEit-'i  '•'.-''»)  I     (2) 

J?/ = actual  evapotranspi  ration  for  day  i 

i=  refers  to  zones  in  tlie  soil  profile 

S/(i— l)=available  soil  moisture  in  the  jth  zone  at  the 
end  of  day  ,-.—1 

S,= capacity  for  available  water  in  the/th  tone 

Z,=a(ljustinent  factor  for  different  types  of  soil  dryness 
curves 

P£i=potentlal  evapotranspi  ration  lor  day  i 

«7=adlustment  function  for  effects  of  varying  PE  rates 
on  the/lE/P£ratio 

lt'=ooefficient  aecoontlng  for  soil  and  plant  character- 
istics 

PE=\oag  tenn  average  daily  PE  for  a  month  or  season 


By  monitoring  precipitation  input  and 
making  adjustments  for  drainage  and  run- 
off. Equation  2  can  permit  dally  estimates  of 
E  and  tm  accounting  of  soil  moisture  that 
can  eventiially  be  related  to  yield  (Baler  and 
Robertson.  1968). 

As  already  Indicated,  the  principal  diffi- 
culty in  using  a  soil  moistiire/water  budget 
approach  comes  In  estimating  evaportran- 
spiratlon  or  with  speclflc  reference  to  Equa- 
tion 2,  potential  evapotransplratlon  (PE). 
The  most  analytical  formula  for  estimating 
PE  Is  that  provided  by  Penman  (1948) .  This 
formula  takes  the  form: 


where 


)       P^^ 


E=t»rm 


■HE..mA+y) 


£..=0.35(0.5+ VAOO)  («.-<.y 


In  this  equation  R«  is  the  net  radiation  at 
the  surface,  A  Is  the  slope  ot  the  saturation 
vapor  pressure  curve  at  air  ten^>erature,  V  is 
the  wind  speed,  and  eo  and  e>  are  the  vi^xir 
pressures  at  the  surface  and  at  weather  shel- 
ter height.  This  formula  requires  some  data 
that  are  not  normally  available.  As  a  result 
dally  estimates  of  PE  are  commonly  obtained 
by  regression  techniques  using  standard 
meteorological  data.  Use  of  the  regreaston 
techniques  makes  it  more  difficult  to  extend 
the  estimates  over  long  distances  or  times. 

In  both  the  statistical  methods  and  the 
kolsture  balance  methods  it  Is  still  necessary 
fat  some  point  to  regress  some  variable  (s) 
against  jrield.  At  their  best,  the  two  methods 
are  roughly  comparable  in  the  level  of  yield 
estimates  that  are  obtained.  The  statistical 
methods  are  certainly  less  difficult  to  Imple- 
ment, but  are,  in  general,  less  physically  re- 
lated to  the  growth  of  the  plant.  The  mois- 
ture balance  me&od,  even  though  more  com- 
plex, and  subject  to  emur,  has  been  suoceas- 
ful  because  soil,  moisture  is  so  critical  and 
related  to  crop  response. 

Phenological/crop  condition  models 

One  method  by  which  one  can'predlct  yield 
is  to  observe  the  crop  at  some  time,  ti,  and 
use  this  as  an  estimates-  of  its  condition  at 
some  later  time,  t  +  At.  This  technique,  of 
course,  can  be  improved  by  observing  the 
crop  at  a  series  of  times  so  as  to  monitor  its 
rate  of  growth  and  maturation  and,  thereby, 
estimate  its  condition  at  harvest  time  and 
the  commensurate  yield.  An  example  of  work 
where  the  morphology  of  the  plant  is  related 
to  its  development  is  provided  by  Haun 
(1973). 

A  very  valuable  concept  for  monitoring 
crop  growth  and  for  relating  cllmatologlcal 
variables  to  crop  yield  concerns  the  use  of 
the  crop  calendar  concept  or  the  blometeoro- 
loglcal  time  (BMT)  concept.  When  the  aver- 
age data  at  various  stages  of  crop  growth — 
is  known  and  documented  the  result  Is  com- 
monly called  a  "crop  calendar".  This  ap- 
proach is  often  amplified  wherein  meteoro- 
logical variables  are  used  to  predict  when  sig^ 
nlflcant  points  in  crop  growth  will  be. 
reached.  Robertson  (1968)  has  used  this  gen- 
eral approach  to  establish  the  BMT  concept 
wherein  blometeorological  time  establishes 
the  rate  of  development  toward  maturity  as 
computed  from  maximum  and  minimum  air 
temperatures  and  day  length  (photo  thermal 
units) .  For  wheat  there  are  six  critical  BMT 
stages  namely:  planting,  emergence  Joint- 
ing, heading,  softdough,  and  ripe. 

There  has  been  appreciable  success 
achieved  In  averaging  meteorological  and 
moisture  budget  variables  over  the  BMT 
time  periods  and  regressing  the  results 
agninst  yield.  The  disadvantage  of  this  ap- 
proach as  opposed  to  using  monthly  aver- 
ages, for  example.  Is  that  more  data  process- 
ing is  usually  Involved.  The  reason  more 
data  processing  Is  Involved  Is  that  monthly 
averages  can  be  obtained  directly  from  the 
National  Climatic  Data  Center  in  Ashvllle, 
North  Carolina  whereas  averages  for  BIfT 
periods  must  be  constructed  from  dally  data. 


'  CHmatoloffical  ynodela 

Many  of  the  teclinlques  Just  discussed 
must  assiune  that  normal  condltlona  or 
present  conditions  at  the  time  of  the  fore- 
cast wUl  prevail  until  the  harvest  Is  ac- 
complished. An  accurate  forecast  of  the  cli- 
mate to  be  expected  during  this  Intervening 
period  would  undoubtedly  allow  the  pre- 
dicted yield  to  be  much  more  accurate.  In 
places  where  data  may  be  difficult  to  obtain, 
an  accurate  climatic  model  applicable  to  or 
encompassing  that  location  or  region  wiuld 
permit  yield  forecasts  to  be  made  us^k  the 
meteorological  variables  provided  yftr.  the 
model.  Certainly  the  value  of  accjgajp»cll- 
matlc  models  cannot  be  underesUJaui4^  ^*^' 
Improvements  In  yield  predlctlMi  and  better 
management  of  world  food  resources.  How- 
ever, there  Is  much  to  be  doneyftefore  reliable, 
accurate  models  applicable  4k>  crop  produc- 
ing regions  Is  realized.  An  excellent  review 
of  the  present  state  of  climate  modelling  Is 
provided  by  Schneider  and  Dickinson  (1974). 
Meteorological  eptaodes 
Present  yield  prediction  models  do  not  ade- 
quately treat  anomalous  events  that  severely 
limit  yield  or  destroy  a  crop.  Such  events  or 
episodes  would  Include  severe  drought,  freez- 
ing, hall,  abnormally  heavy  rains  and  wind 
Btorms,  or  diseases.  These  events  are  probably 
best  accouiked  for  by  having  a  monitoring 
system  that  adequately  detects  anomalous 
events,  surveys  the  extent  of  damage  to  the 
crops,  and  permits  an  estimate  of  the  effect 
on  yield.  A  satellite-based  remote  sensing 
system  allowing  repetitive  global  coverage 
and  thereby  permitting  crop  condition  to  be 
monitored  should  be  very  appropriate  here. 
This  possibility  along  with  other  remote-^^ 
sensing  applications  In  yield  forecasting  will 
be  described  briefly  In  the  next  section. 

TBB    APPLICABILirT    OT   REMOTE    SENSING 

As  Indicated  earlier  the  primary  variables 
that  affect  yield  are  moisture,  temperatxire, 
and  energy.  The  applicability  of  remote  sens- 
ing for  monitoring  these  parameters  as  well 
as  others  given  In  Exhibit  I  Is  conceptually 
quite  clear  In  terms  of  providing  high  obser- 
vational density  observations  on  a  repetitive 
basis  over  large  regions.  However,  It  has  not 
been  conclusively  demonstrated  that  these 
parameters  can  be  observed  with  sufficient 
accuracy  from  spacecraft  or  high  altitude 
aircraft  to  make  this  approach  a  viable  tool 
for  yield  forecasting.  In  particular,  and  agri- 
cultural climatology.  In  general. 

Remote  sensing — statistical  models 
For  Input  Into  statistical  models  exact  cor- 
respondence with  conventional  Information 
must  be  established  for  remote  sensing  In- 
formation so  that  It  can  be  directly  Incorpo- 
rated Into  existing  models,  or  a  data  .set  suffi- 
ciently large  for  establishment  of  statisti- 
cally viable  relatlon.;hlps  and  yield  predic- 
tions based  on  sat^litc  observations  must  be 
available.  Exhibit  ^^wovldes  a  summary  that 
primarily  describes  «e  availability  of  digital 
data  on  compuyr-compatlble  magnetic 
tapes.  Overall,  the  most  consistent,  nearly 
continuous  digital  data  Is  "atmospheric 
window"  10-12  um  data  obtained  by  radi- 
ometers on  the  Nimbus  series,  primarily,  but 
more  recently  available  from  the  NOAA  sat- 
ellites and  from  the  Defense  Meteorological 
Satellite  Program  (DMSP).  Since  these  data 
would  reflect  variations  in  cloudiness,  sur- 
face moisture,  and  crop  cover,  there  may  be 
a  possibility  that  some  useful  statistical  re- 
lationships could  be  obtained  between  some 
function  involving  satellite  brightness  tem- 
perature (perhaps  Just  a  simple  average) 
observed  at  different  points  in  time  during 
the  growing  season  and  crop  yield. 

Another  observation  from  meteorological 
satellites  that  Is  consistently  available  since 
approximately  1966  is  cloud  cover  as  depicted 
in  satellite  Imagery.  Because  cloud  cover  is 
related    to    incoming    energy,    precipitation 
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occurrence,  and  the  general  climate  prevail- 
ing In  a  given  area,  data  extraction  and 
processing  techniques  involving  cloud  cover 
estimates  from  imagery  may  offer  a  viable 
alternative  for  Improved  yield  prediction, 
particularly  in  regions  where  data  is  sparse 
or  difficult  to  obtain. 

Averages  of  precipitation  amounts,  net  ra- 
diation, or  incoming  solar  energy  can  be  sub- 
stanUally  in  error  over  large  regions  becaxise 
j)f  the  wide  spacing,  low  observational  den- 
sity of  conventional  observations.  Huff 
(1970)  describes  sampling  errors  in  the  meas- 
urement of  mean  precipitation.  Existing  sat- 
ellite data,  such  as  that  from  the  Synchro- 
nous Meteorological  Satellite  (SMS)  series, 
should  be  useful  in  providing,  in  conjunction 
with  conventional  rain  gauges,  more  accu- 
rate mean  precipitation  Input  over  areas  of 
various  size  extending  from  county-sized 
areas  to  the  state  or  regional  scale.  It  may 
also  be  possible  to  provide  useful  measures 
of  precipitation  over  data  sparse  regions 
using  satellite  data  alone.  This  possibility 
has  been  studied  by  Pollansbee  (1973).  A 
general  review  of  rainfall  estimation  meth- 
ods from  satellites  is  proved  by  Martin  and 
Sherer  (1973). 
Remote  sensing — moisture  budget  methods 

As  indicated  previously,  the  fact  that  sat- 
ellite remote  sensing  observations  offer  a 
high  observational  density  capability  with 
which  to  augment  conventional  observations 
suggests  that  Its  utility  and  the  accuracy 
advantages  should  be  explored.  There  are 
many  yield  prediction  models  which  work  at 
a  given  location  but  fail  when  applied  to 
other  areas  or  over  wide  regions.  These  mod- 
els fall  many  times  because  the  conventional 
data  input  does  not  adequately  reflect  the 
spatial  variability  of  parameters  such  as  pre- 
cipitation, net  radiation,  soil  moisture,  and 
evapotraqsplration.  This  problem  exists  not 
only  witn~tfc«molsture  budget  models  but 
also  the  statistlSal  models. 

The  possibilities  of  providing  improved 
model  Inputs  of  precipitation  and  evapotran- 
splration  estimates  using  by  Penman  Equa- 
tion (3)  need  to  be  explored  In  detail.  Some 
recent  work  by  the  Earth  Satellite  Corpora- 
tion* indicates  that  there  Is  potential  for 
remote  sensing  In  this  area  of  endeavor  with 
eventual)  application  in  the  soil  moisture  ac- 
counting approach   (Equation  2). 

The  fact  that  soil  moisture  is  such  a  crit- 
ical parameter  for  crop  growth  coupled  with 
the  indications  that  remote  sensing  can  be 
applied  for  this  purpose  suggests  that  sub- 
stantial research  needs  to  be  accomplished 
to  ascertain  the  exact  applicability  of  remote 
sensing  measurements  of  soil  moisture.  Pub- 
lished results  describing  the  possibilities  with 
albedo  data  (Idso  et  al.,  1975) ,  thermal  infra- 
red (Idso  et  al.,  1975)  and  microwave  data 
(Schmugge  et  al.,  1974)  are  available.  The 
fact  that  microwave  data  provides  a  soil  pro- 
file penetrating  and  vegetation  penetrating 
capability  makes  It  appear  to  be  a  particu- 
larly attractive  approach  to  be  explored  as 
rapidly  as  clrcimastances  may  permit. 
Crop  condition  monitoring 

There  are  several  studies  that  indicate  the 
condition  of  a  crop  can  be  observed  and  per- 
haps used  to  estimate  its  condition  at  a 
future  time  such  as  harvest.  Among  the  in- 
vestigators who  have  described  relevant  re- 
sults are  Morain  (1974),  Rouse  (1973),  and 
Wlegand  (1974).  These  reports  show  that  by 
using  ratios  of  Landsat  bands  such  relevant 
features  as  leaf  area  index,  blomass.  and  crops 
under  stress  can  be  observed.  The  data  de- 
veloped by  Dr.  K.  Ranamasu  (Morain,  1974) 
show  that  a  peak  in  the  value  of  the  (0.5- 
0.6)/ (0.6-0.7)  micrometer  reflectance  ratio  is 


*  Private  communication  with  Mr.  Earl 
Merritt.  Earth  SateUlte  CorporaUon,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


reached  approximately  40  days  before  har- 
vest. The  level  of  this  peak  appears  to  be 
related  to  wheat  yield.  The  presence  of  dis- 
ease. Insect  festation,  moisture  stress,  and 
fertilizer  deficiency  may  also  be  observable 
from  space  and  used  to  adjust  yield  esti- 
mates. 

Jfeteoroto^oZ  episodes 

Since  meteorological  conditions  such  as 
freezing,  hall  damage,  or  the  effects  of  un- 
usually heavy  rains  can  severely  reduce  yield 
and  should  alter  the  special  appearance  of 
crops,  the  possibility  of  monitoring  the  oc- 
currence and  extent  of  these  phenomena  with 
remote  sensing  would  be  explored.  The  per- 
sistence of  snowcover,  or  below  normal,  or 
above  normal  soil  temperature  conditions, 
flooding  and  other  abnormal  conditions  may 
possibly  bo  successfully  monitored  from 
satellites  alone  or  In  combination  with  con- 
ventional observations.  There  is  a  recognized 
need  to  do  this  kind  of  monitoring  and  the 
opportunity  for  successful  monitoring  from 
space  platforms  seems  quite  real. 

SOUBCES    OF    COMPARISON    AND    CROTTND    TRIITH 

The  most  sophisticated  crop  productloTi 
forecasting  system  available  today  Is  that 
applied  by  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
Statistical  Reporting  Service.  The  average 
error  in  yield  forecasts  is  about  2%  with  the 
standard  deviation  in  the  error  being  about 
8  percent  9  months  before  harvest  (Castruc- 
cio  and  Loats,  1974).  These  flgtires  apply  to 
national  production  forecasts.  The  error  In- 
creases as  one  goes  to  smaller  and  smaller 
reporting  units.  The  average  error  at  the 
state  level  at  harvest  is  estimated  to  be  4-6% 
and  at  the  crop  reporting  district  level  It  Is 
estimated  to  be  approximately  10%.  The  yield 
component  contributes  about  60%  of  the 
total  variance  in  production. 

The  accuracies  mentioned  above  are  the 
standards  of  comparison  for  new  methods 
using  remote  sensing  applied  in  the  United 
States.  If  comparability  between  yield  fore- 
casting methods  employing  remote  sensing 
and  conventional  methods  can  be  estab- 
lished in  the  United  States,  these  same  re- 
mote sensing  methods  should  provide  valu- 
able information  concerning  crop  yield  in 
countries  outside  the  United  States.  It  should 
be  explicitly  pointed  out  that  the  first  priori- 
ty goal  Is  to  provide  national  crop  production 
estimates. 

For  national  and  state  or  regional  esti- 
mates of  yield,  the  USDA/SRS  estimates 
serve  as  a  standard  of  comparison.  Because 
the  SRS  technique  is  essentially  a  small  sam- 
ple technique  It  cannot  serve  as  a  very  effec- 
tive standard  of  comparison  at  the  crop 
reporting  district  and  county  level.  At  pres- 
ent there  Is  not  cle«u'  requirement  for  ac- 
curate yield  estimates  at  the  county  level, 
but  It  may  be  hypothesized  that  as  food  sup- 
plies become  more  critical,  and  if  a  capability 
for  providing  such  a  result  can  be  demon- 
strated, such  Information  may  be  quite  use- 
ful at  the  local/county  level  and  Improve 
national  and  state  yield  estimates  at  the 
same  time.  A  remote  sensing  system  may 
offer  this  potential  but  In  order  to  validate 
such  a  system  accurate  ground  truth  sys- 
tems are  needed.  These  ground  truth  sys- 
tems would  provide  accurate,  local  yield 
measiirements,  and  meastirements  of  soil 
moisture,  precipitation,  evapotransplration, 
and  crop  condition  that  would  validate  re- 
mote sensing  measurements  and  yield  estl- 
mates  employing  remote  sensing.  The  LACIB 
system  of  ground  truth /test  sitiis  is  a  step 
in  the  appropriate  direction. 

CONCLUSIONS 

There  1b  a  clear  need  to  improve  the  abil- 
ity of  this  nation  and  the  world  to  predict 
crap  production  and  manage  food  resources. 
Remote  sensing  from  spacecraft  and  aircraft 
appears  to  offer  some  opportunities  for  im- 
provement In  yield  prediction,  but  conslder- 
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able  research  and  data  analysis  Is  needed 
before  this  apparent  potential  Is  substan- 
tiated. Conventional  methods  use  readily 
available  data  that  Is  relatively  easy  to  proc- 
ess and  provide  ;>redictions  in  the  U.S.  that 
are  comparable  to  nationwide  estimates  pro- 
vided by  the  U.S.  I>epartment  of  Agriculture. 
Remote  sensing  may  provide  a  uniform,  con- 
sistent data  source  that  can  be  obtained 
over  all  regions  without  depending  on  an 
international  network  of  ground-based  sta- 
tions. It,  furthermore,  may  provide  a  means 
of  Improving  model  Input  on  all  scales  by 
captmrlng  more  accurately  ^>atlal  variability 
In  parameters  such  as  precipitation  and  net 
radiation.  Additionally,  any  Improvements 
that  are  produced  must  be  evaluated  In 
terms  of  the  greater  data  processing  com- 
plexity associated  with  models  using  remote 
sensing  data  as  compared  to  methods  using 
conventional  meteorological  data. 
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FACTORS   IN   WHEAT   TIEU)   FORECASTING 

Primary 
Energy — Net  radiation  and  Incoming  solar 
energy. 
Warmth — Temperature. 
Moisture — Soil  moisture  and  precipitation. 
Secondary 

Light  (no.  of  cloudy  days) . 

Wind  (damage). 

CO.  (yield  a  CO,). 

Soil  type. 

Date  of  planting. 

Rate  of  planting. 

Depth  of  planting. 

Diseases,  weeds. 

Nutrients. 

Leaf  area  and  leaf  area  Index. 

Variety. 


Food,  Agricoltuhe,  and  Nutrition  Informa- 
tion  Systems  ^ 
(By  Martin  E.  Abel)* 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  comments  on 
the  report  of  the  Food  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  Food, 
Agriculture,  and  Nutrition  Information  Sys- 
tems: Assessment  and  Recommendations. 
While  the  views  expressed  are  my  own,  I  have 
consulted  with  and  beneflted  from  the  views 
of  other  members  of  the  Food  Advisory  Com- 
mittee In  the  preparation  of  my  J«marks. 

The  Food  Advisory  CommitteYreport  con- 
tains 12  recommendations  fo4  improving 
food,  agriculture,  and  nutrition  mformation 
systems.  These  recommendations  deal  with 
(a)  wajrs  by  which  the  Congress  can 
strengthen  its  own  capabilities  to  dealrwlth 
ever-growing  amounts  of  information;  (b) 
ways  to  eliminate  obsolescence  and  improve 
the  timeliness  and  reUabillty  of  food  and 
agricultural  data;  (c)  the  need  to  Improve 
Information  on  fertilizer,  a  key  agricultxu^ 
Input;  (d)  the  need  to  strengthen  Informa- 
tion systems  dealing  with  current  domestic 
and  world  food  and  agricultural  situations; 

(e)  development  of  new  technology  for  Im- 
proving crop  forecasts  that  utilizes  satellites; 

(f)  Improving  nutrition  information  systems; 
and  (gl  improving  international  food  and 
agrlciiltmikl  information  systems. 

The  OfBc^  of  Technology  Assessment  Board 
has  already  heard  from  several  people  who 
have  commented  on  the  Food  Advisory  Com- 
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mittee  report  and  its  recommendations.  The 
recommendations  stand  by  themselves.  I  shall 
confine  my  remarks  to  actions  the  Congress 
might  take  to  Implement  In  the  near  future 
some  of  the  recommendations  of  the  report 
that  appear  to  be  of  vital  Importance  to  our 
Information  systems  and  to  the  status  of 
further  work  being  done  by  the  Food  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Improving  nutrition  In- 
formation. 

congressionai,  cafabujtt 

The  first  two  recommendations  deal  with 
how  the  Congress  can  strengthen  Its  own  In- 
formation and  analytical  capabilities  through 
(a)  Increasing  the  analytical  capabilities  of 
staffs  of  the  Agricultural  Committees  and 
the  agricTiltural  specialists  in  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service,  and  (b)  making 
fuller  use  of  the  analytical  capabilities  In  the 
executive  agencies  and  the  land  grant  uni- 
versities. We  recommend  that  the  Congress 
move  quickly  In  Implementing  these  two 
recommendations.  Their  implementation 
would  provide  valuable  additional  staff  ca- 
pacity to  help  the  Congress  Implement  the 
other  recommendations  of  the  Food  Advisory 
Committee  report. 

We  recommend  that  congressional  action 
to  Improve  Its  own  staff  capability  not  be 
limited  to  Increasing  the  number  of  pro- 
fessional staff  members.  Attention  shoxild 
also  be  given  to  how  to  make  the  professional 
staff  -  resources  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  Congress.  Improved  communication 
and  coordination  of  activities  among  the 
Congressional  Research  Service,  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment,  General  Accounting 
Office,  Congressional  Budget  Office,  and  staffs 
of  the  AgrlciUtural  Committees  could  elimi- 
nate unnecessary  duplication  of  effort  and 
achieve  a  sharper  focus  of  the  work  of  the 
various  staffs  on  the  Important  issues  that 
confront  the  Congress. 

These  congressional  organizations  have  the 
authority  and  resoiirces  to  draw  on  a  wide 
range  of  exjjertlse  in  the  executive  branch, 
in  iinlverslties,  and  in  the  private  sector. 
Coordinated  use  of  these  respective  authori- 
ties and  resources  could  make  more  readily 
available  to  the  Congress  a  greater  amount 
of  Information  and  expertise  than  is  pres- 
ently the  case. 

domestic  and  world  pood  situation 

The  Food  Advisory  Committee  and  the 
testimony  by  Howard  W.  HJort  hlghlighte^ 
the  need  to  improve  the  analytical  capabutty 
and  objectivity  of  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
cultiu*  In  the  preparation  of  supply-demand 
estimates  nationally  and  internationally.  Mr. 
HJort  outlined  several  weaknesses  In  the  pres- 
ent system  related  to  lnadeq\iate  data  collec- 
tion. Inadequate  analytical  work,  and  the 
organizational  structure  responsible  for  the 
preparation  of  supply-demand  estimates  with 
the  USDA.  Mr.  HJCHt  made  several  recom- 
mendations as  to  how  the  USDA  could  Im- 
prove supply-demand  estimation  work  in- 
cluding recH-ganization  of  units  of  FAS  and 
ERS  within  the  USDA  to  achieve  better  co- 
ordination of  effort.  Improved  analytical 
capacity  and  greater  objectivity. 

We  recommend  that  either  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  or  the  Agricultural  Com- 
mittees hold  hearings  on  what  USDA  is  d(^ng 
or  plans  to  do  to  improve  the  quality  of  Its 
supply-demand  estimates.  We  also  recom- 
mend that  these  hearings  foc\is  on  the  need 
to  create  an  economic  intelligence  unit  with- 
in USDA  as  a  way  to  Improve  the  reliability 
and  objectivity  of  national  and  international 
supply-demand  estimates.  We  think  it  Is  Im- 
portant that  this  unit  be  independent  of  the 
operating  agencies  of  USDA.  whose  interests 
may  impair  the  reliability  of  the  information 
generated. 

OBSOLESCENCE,  TIMELINESS,  AND  RELIABILITT  OV 
DATA 

With  respect  to  obsolescence  of  data,  the 
Food  Adviaoi7  Committee  recommends  that 
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either  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  or  one 
or  both  of^he  Agriculture  Committees  re- 
quest the  seJjfetary  of  agriculture  to  estab- 
lish an  agrlciijtural  statistical  review  com- 
mittee to  propose  to  the  Congress  and  ap- 
propriate executive  agencies  ways  to  modern- 
ize, coordinate,  and  standardize  data  series 
on  food  and  fiber.  The  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  might,  early  In  1976, 
request  the  secretary  of  agriculture  to  act 
on  the  recommendation.  A  report  of  the  sta- 
tistical review  committee  established  by  the 
secretary  might  be  made  to  the  Congress 
within  6  to  9  months.  Information  would 
then  be  avaUable  to  the  Congress  and  execu- 
tive agencies  for  aetion  in  1977  on  moderni- 
zation of  our  food  and  fiber  data  series. 

In  a  similar  fashion,  the  congressional  com- 
mittees which  have  Jurisdiction  over  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Bureau 
of  Census  data  activities  could  In  early  1976 
request  a  study  of  a  Joint  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture-Bureau of  the  Census  committee 
on  the  feasibility  of  Integrating  the  staff  and 
activities  of  the  Agricultural  Census  into  the 
Statistical  Reporting  Services  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  There  could  be  a  report  ^ 
to  the  Congress  within  6  months  on  this 
matter.  If  integration  of  functions  Is  feasible 
and  desirable,  legislation  to  accomplish  It 
could  be  proposed  early  In  1977.  Our  com- 
mittee feels  that  the  present  division  of  re- 
sponsibility for  data  collection  seriously  im- 
pairs the  quality  and  quantity  of  data  being 
collected  and  required  to  run  an  effective 
agrlcult\iral  Information  system.  This  un- 
happy situation  needs  to  be  resolved  as 
quickly  as  possible.  To  date,  no  action  has 
been  taken  to  reconcile  the  differences  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Agrlciilture  and 
the  Agriculture  Census. 

The  Inadequacy  of  data  on  Soviet  food  and 
agriculture  continues  to  be  a  problem.  While 
the  June  1973  ^.greement  on  Agrlcxiltural 
Cooperation  with  the  Soviet  Union  has  pro- 
vided the  United  States  with  additional  data, 
as  Assistant  Secretary  Richard  E.  Bell  pointed 
out,  "there  has  been  little  progress  In  ac- 
quiring data  to  enable  an  Improved  assess- 
ment of  current  production  and  foreign  trade 
prospects.  The  Soviets  have  not  yet  demon- 
strated a  willingness  to  Implement  the  for-, 
ward  estimates  provision  of  the  Agreement." 
Yet  these  are  the  crucial  data  needed  to 
achieve  orderly  production  planning  and 
marketing  by  the  United  States. 

The  recent  long-term  grains  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  an  alternative  way  of  obtaining  some  In- 
formation from  the  Soviets  about  trade 
prosp>ects.  However,  this  agreement  Is  onjry 
a  partial  answer  to  minimizing  the  erratic 
price  movements  In  grains  caused  by  large 
changes  in  Soviet  purchases.  The  Soviets  are 
free  to  buy  grain  from  other  countries  which, 
like  the  United  States,  do  not  have  accurate 
and  timely  Information  on  either  Soviet 
grain  production  Kxt  trade  Intentions.  Thus, 
the  Soviets  can  still  Influence  U.S.  markets 
through  their  trade  behavior  with  other  grain 
exporting  countries. 

It  may  be  time  for  the  Agrlcultiiral  Com- 
mittees to  take  another  hard  look  at  Just 
how  far  we  have  come  In  getting  needed  In- 
formation from  the  Soviet  Union,  why  we  are 
not  getting  more  information,  and  what  can 
be  done  about  It.  It  may  be,  as  some  have 
suggested,  that  the  Soviet  information  sys- 
tem does  not  produce  timely  Information  on 
production  and,  therefore,  trade  prospects. 
If  this  Is  the  case.  It  might  be  worth  consider- 
ing ways  by  which  the  United  States  might 
help  improve  the  timing  and  reliability  of 
Soviet  data.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  4uch  col- 
laboration Is  not  possible  cr  desirable,  then 
continued  efforts  will  have  *o  be  made  to 
find  ways  to  keep  the  Soviet  Union  from  un- 
duly disrupting  world  grain  markets. 

Additional  recommendations  of  the  report 
deal  with  ways  by  which  the  United  States 


can  help  other  countries  improve  their  agrl- 
ctiltural  Information  systems.  We  recommend 
that  the  Congress  request  the  appropriate 
executive  agencies  to  encourage  and  support 
development  of  PAO's  efforts  to  expand  Its 
global  Information  and  early  warning  sys- 
tem on  food  and  agrlciilture,  consistent  with 
Resolution  XVI  of  the  1974  World  Pood  Con- 
ference. Among  other  things  strengthening 
of  domestic  food  and  agricultural  informa- 
tion m  other  countries  will  be  required  The 
Statistical  Reporting  Service  has  valuable 
experience  and  expertise  for  doing  this.  Con- 
sideration might  be  given  to  the  Statistical 
Reporting  Service  playing  a  bigger  role  In 
assisting  other  countries  Improve  their  food 
and  agricultural  Information  systems.  The 
United  States  might  also  provide  flnaoclal 
assistance  to  these  natlolks  for  this  purpose. 

The  Pood  Advisory  Committee  recommends 
that  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment be  directed  to  place  high  priority  in  Its 
foreign  assistance  program  on  helping  less 
developed  countries  Improve  their  Informa- 
tlon,  systems.  Including  the  use  of  advanced 
InfoVmatlon  technology.  The  appropriate 
congressional  committees  might  In  1976  ex- 
plore with  AID  how  it  can  expand  its  tech- 
nical assistance  efforts  to  Improve  national 
agricultural  Information  systems.  This  ex- 
ploration cotQd  be  part  of  the  appropriation 
hearings  for  the  fiscal  year  1977  budget. 

^  NtrnuTioN  nvroRMATiON 

One  aspect  of  the  report  requires  further 
comment.  The  Pood  Advisory  Committee  In- 
dicated their  "plans  to  consult  further  with 
leading  nutritional  scientists  and  make  rec- 
ommendations for  establishing  a  continuing 
nutritional  status  surveillance  program."  The 
Pood  Advisory  Committee  report  quoted  the 
testimony  of  the  Nutrition  and  Special 
Groups  Panel  of  the  June  1974  National  Nu- 
trition Policy  Study,  In  which  concern  was 
expressed  that  "recent  studies  have  added 
little  to  our  knowledge  and  completely  Ignore 
questions  which  we  feel  must  be  answered 
If  the  United  States  Is  to  develop  a  sane 
and  equitable  nutrition  policy." 

The  Pood  Advisory  Committee  repor*  went 
on:  "Nutrition  scientists  also  are  not  fully 
agreed  on  the  significance  and  reliability  of 
specific  tests  for  nutrition  deficiencies.  In- 
formation on  nutritional  status  also  Involves 
consideration  of  nutritional-related  public 
health  Issues,  where  In  many  instances  cause 
and  effect  relationships  are  not  cleat  ly  estab- 
lished. It  Is  because  of  these  problems  that 
little  progress  has  been  made  In  establish- 
ing a  monitoring  and  surveillance  program 
as  recommended  by  the  1969  White  House 
Conference." 

Since  Information  on  the  nutritional  status 
of  target  groups  on  a  timely  and  continuing 
basis  Is  essential  to  the  development  of  pol- 
icies and  programs,  It  Is  essential  that  the 
Congress  and  other  agencies  of  government 
have  accurate  and  timely  Information  on  the 
nutritional  status  of  target  groups  in  order 
to  develop  and  implement  effective  policies 
and .  programs.  Since  other  areas  of  nutri- 
tional concern  are  so  dependent  upon  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  information  concern- 
ing the  nutritional  status  of  Individuals  and 
target  population  groups,  the  Pood  Advisory 
CoQunlttee  plans  to  review  national  nutrition 
surveillance  and  related  programs  and  make 
recommendations  on  alternative  ways  to  pro- 
vide the  Information  required  for  develop- 
ing and  Implementing  nutrition  policies  and 
programs. 
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THE  PATENT  LAWS 


Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  both  happy  and  relieved  to  inform  my 
colleagues  that  the  Judiciary  Committee 
has  favorably  reported  the  patent  bill,  S. 
2255.  The  bill  has  been  preoccupying  us 


for  8  years,  and  I  know  I  will  be  for- 
given if  I  confess  that  at  the  moment  the 
later  emotion  of  relief  overshadows  my 
sense  of  joy.  Tlie  Patent,  Trademark, 
and  Copjrright  Subcommittee,  imder  the 
leadership  of  Chairman  McCleu.an,  has 
committed  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort 
to  this  reform  legislation.  The  step  taken 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee  today  con- 
stitutes the  first  in  the  long  Journey 
toward  reform  of  the  patent  laws.  This 
step  should  not  pass  unnoticed. 

The  Pounding  Fathers  viewed  all  mo- 
nopolies as  obnoxious.  They  felt,  how- 
ever, that  the  incentive  to  invention  af- 
forded by  a  patent  system  outweighed 
the  social  ills  monopolies  often  foster — 
scarce,  expensive,  and  low  quality  goods.  ^ 
S.  2255  is  true  to  the  underlying  distrust 
of  monopolies  that  animated  our  Found- 
ing Fathers.  Most  people  fail  to  see  the 
connection  between  patents  and  high 
prices,  but  it  exists  nonetheless.  In  my 
view,  S.  2255  achieves  the  purpose  of  the 
Constitution  by  carefully  circumscrib- 
ing the  extent  of  monopoly  power  while 
preserving  intact  the  inventor's  motive. 

The  subcommittee  found  that  present 
procedures  allowed  more  patents  to  is- 
sue than  were  necessary  to  preserve  the 
desired  incentives,  largely  because  these 
procedures  failed  to  make  vital  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  invention  available  at 
the  very  outset.  As  a  result,  the  courts 
regularly  declared  large  numbers  in- 
vsilid.  Such  procedures  allowed  for  the 
extended  use  of  an  unwarranted  monop- 
oly and  required  a  costly  and  compli- 
cated court  case  to  establish  the  invalid- 
ity of  the  original  grant.  Many  Federal 
judges  voiced  concern  over  this  unneces- 
sary burden  to  the  Federal  docket.  In 
drafting  the  legislation,  the  subcommit- 
tee therefore  sought  to  enhance  the 
quality  and  reliability  of  patents,  and 
standards  espoused  in  S.  2255  will  sys- 
tematically weed  out  in  a  timely  fashion 
all  imwarranted  patent  applications.  In 
so  doing  it  will  not  transgress  that  line 
beyond  which  one  threatens  to  encroach 
upon  the  territory  of  the  other  objec- 
tive— the  inducement  to  further  inven- 
tion. 

I  believe  that  S.  2255  stops  precisely  at 
that  line.  Some  argue  that  the  bill  crosses 
the  line.  The  subcommittee,  however,  has 
been  sensitive  to  many  of  the  criticisms 
voiced  by  the  patent  bar,  and  in  many 
importehst  respects  the  subcommittee  has 
accommodated  their  suggestions  for 
change.  S.  2255  in  fact  is  the  product 
of  compromise. 

The  Senate  has  labored  for  thousands 
of  hours  for  more  than  20  years  in  this 
attempt  to  strengthen  the  patent  sys- 
tem. During  the  extended  gestation,  the 
public  and  press  have  succumbed  to  an 
unfeigned  boredom,  even  though  vital 
public  Issues  are  at  stake.  Despite  this 
indifference,  we  must  act  now  to  pass 
this  cautiously  drafted  and  sensible  legis- 
laticm. 

This  is  the  first  piece  of  legislation 
that  relates  to  the  President's  high 
priority  program  to  reform  the  regula- 
tory agencies.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that 
the  House  will  follow  the  Senate's  lead 
and  move  quickly  to  pass  patent  legis- 
lation. 


Fehnmry  5,  1976 
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SENATOR  McINTYRE  ON  SOLAR 
ENERGY  DEH^ELOPMENT 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Presidrati  on 
Simday,  February  1,  Senator  McIiittbs 
of  New  Hampshire  gave  an  address  at 
the  founding  meeting  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire chapter  of  the  New  E^Iand  Solar 
Energy  Association,  an  association 
representing  all  sectors  of  the  New 
England  regional  community  helping  to 
develop  solar  energy.  t 

In  that  address,  my  colleague  noted 
that  energy  development  is  part  of  the 
administration's  program  for  helping 
this  Nation  retain  its  national  security, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  notes  that  solar 
energy  development  is  not  taking  a  front 
seat  position,  instead,  development  of 
coal,  nuclear  power,  and  oil  is  continu- 
ing to  receive  major  emphasis  in  ad- 
ministration statements. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2845.  the  bill  that 
Senator  McIntyrz  smd  I  introduced  as 
a  result  of  our  hearings  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business.  I  believe 
that  the  time  is  now  to  change  the  em- 
phasis on  energy  development  to  non- 
polluting,  renewable  energy  resources 
instead  of  continuing  with  more  of  the 
same. 

We  must  end  the  control  that  major 
corporations  have  over  energy  supplies. 

One  way  to  do  this  is  by  enacting  S. 
2845.  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Free  Enterprise  Act.  which  now 
has  21  cosponsors.  That  bill  would  pro- 
vide that  research  and  development 
fimds  available  through  the  EInergy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration 
go  increasingly  to  the  small  businesses 
who  can  bring  competition  to  the  Na- 
tion's energy  industries. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  of  this  body 
will  take  the  time  to  read  Senator  McIn- 
TYRE's  statement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress Senator  McInttre  gave  on  Febru- 
ary 1  be  printed  in  the^BcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  U.S.  Senatob  Thomas  J.  McIn- 
ttre   Before    the    New    EIkcland    Solar 

Energy  Association 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Association, 
guests  and  friends: 

I  know  it's  customary  for  a  guest  speaker 
to  open  his  remarks  by  telling  bis  audience 
how  pleased  he  Is  to  be  with  them. 

Sometimes  that's  the  truth. 

Sometimes  .  .  .  weU,  sometimes  it's  more 
discreet  than  honest. 

But  In  this  case,  I  can  honestly  say  I  am 
pleased  to  be  here,  because  you  are  living 
evidence  that  I  am  not  the  only  advocate  of 
solar  energy  In  these  parts  .  .  .  and  I'm  com- 
forted In  that  knowledge. 

Seriously,  I've  always  known  I  wasnt  alone. 
Indeed,  I've  been  keenly  aware  that  a  good 
many  of  you  were  championing  sun  power 
long  before  I  began  to  appreciate  its  tre- 
mendoiis  potential. 

Nevertheless,  I've  been  made  to  feel  lonely 
at  times.  It's  time  to  get  serious.  Because 
energy  Is  serious  business.  And  that's  what 
we're  here  to  talk  about  today. 

Let  me  begin  by  passing  on  a  piece  of 
somewhat  encouraging  news  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Next  year's  budget  for  solar  energy  research 
and  development  will  be  $110  million — an 
Increase  of  thirty-three  percent  over  the  ciir- 
rent  budget  of  $82.7  mUllon. 
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Now 'tills  Is  a  modest  enough  figure,  to  be 
and  I'll  have  more  to  say  about  just 

3W  modest  It  Is.  But  compared  with  the 

Ifvemmient's  past  commitment  to  develc^- 
sun  power.  It  does  mark  a  significant  In- 
crtese. 

7e  have  to  remember  tbat  the  Federal 
go'  eminent  earmarked  only  $8.7  million  for 
thb  purpose  In  1975.  And  before  1972,  it  was 
less  than  $100,000  a  year. 

Now  why  has  this  commitment  grown? 

There's  only  one  answer  to  that  question. 
It's  grown  because  the  pit^Mnents  of  solar 
energy — Investors.  smaU  business  people, 
scholars.  aU  of  you — are  at  long  last  begin- 
ning to  be  heard  .  .  .  and  beginning  to  be 
believed. 

But  .  .  .  there's  still  a  long,  long  way  to  go. 

For  though  the  solar  energy  budget  Is  up, 
that  modest  Increase  pales  Into  relative  In- 
significance when  we  look  at  the  overaU  en- 
ergy budget  for  next  year. 

The  Ford  Administration  plans  to  increase 
that  total  energy  budget  by  80  percent. 

Why?  Well,  for  starters  the  Administration 
would  like  a  brand  new  loan  fund  of  $2  bU- 
llon  f<M'  research  and  development  of  syn- 
thetic crude  oil  ...  a  technology  controlled, 
for  the  most  part,  by  the  major  oU  com- 
panies. 

Now  this  begs  another  question.  Why  does 
Big  OU  need  another  $2  billion  a  year  In  Fed- 
eral contracts  In  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
price  of  new  oil  has  tripled  in  the  past  three 
years? 

And  still  another  question.  Why  hold  solar 
energy  development  at  only  $1 10  million,  but 
spend  twenty  times  as  much  on  a  highly 
poUutlng  fuel  whose  extraction  and  process- 
ing could  weU  lay  waste  to  the  environment 
of  a  good  part  of  the  Western  United  States? 

Now  what  do  these  distorted  spending 
priorities  mean? 

To  me,  they  mean  only  one  thing.  They 
mean  that  despite  the  fact  that  Big  Oil  let 
this  aatlon  get  caught  with  Its  energy  pants 
down  ^  .  that  despite  all  the  publicity 
about  me  exorbitant  profits  reaped  by  the 
maj<M-  OU  companies  during  the  energy 
crlsts  .  .  .  the  Industry  still  retains  Its  polit- 
ical clout. 

For  no  matter  how  you  look  at  It,  the 
spending  priorities  set  in  next  yetu-'s  budget 
give  every  indication  that  this  Administra- 
tion's policy  is  to  help  Big  Oil  retain  control 
of  our  nation's  energy  futtire. 

Now  let  me  digress  here  for  just  a  moment. 
I  do  not  make  it  a  practice  to  Inject  politics 
into  my  speeches,  unless  they  are  .clearly 
booked  as  political  speeches. 

But  I  cannot  give  you  an  accurate  ap- 
praisal of  the  energy  situation  without 
touching  on  politics  because  p<dltics  created 
that  situation. 

Let  me  also  preface  what  I  am  aibout  to  say 
by  teUlng  you  straight  out  that  Big  Oil's 
poUtical  Influence  cuts  right  across  party 
lines  ...  It  was  exercised  in  Democratic  Ad- 
ministrations In  the  past,  just  as  it  Is  being 
exercised  in  a  Republican  Administration 
today. 

And,  as  you  all  well  know,  some  of  Big  Oil's 
most  powerful  spokesmen  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  are  members  of  my  own 
political  party. 

That  said,  however,  let's  face  the  fact  that 
national  policy  Is  still  primarily  set  by  the 
White  House — and  the  energy  watchword  in 
the  Nixon  Administration  and  in  the  Ford 
Administration  was  and  stdll  is — ^Let  Big  Oil 
Do  It. 

"Let  Big  Oil  Do  It" — always  spelled  out  in 
big,  bold  free  enterprise  type.  And  it  looked 
good.  Until  you  read  the  small  print  below. 
And  the  small  print  spelled  out  what  that 
watchword  really  meant.  It  meant  let  Big 
Oil  do  what  it  wants.  And  if  It  needs  any 
help  in  doing  what  It  wants,  give  It  higher 
product  prices,  greater  profits,  subsidies  and 
tax  breaks — courtesy  of  the  American  Con- 
sumer and  Taxpayer,  of  course. 


Now  the  fact  that  Big  OU's  influence  Is 
still  so  potent  attests  to  the  persuasiveness 
of  big  money  well  spentr— spent  on  candidates 
who  wUl  vote  Big  Oil's  ^Irishes  spent  on  a 
tireless  lobbying  effort,  spent  on  lush  public 
relations  campaigns.  Having  waUdied  aU  this 
up  close  over  nearly  14  years,  I  can  tell  you  ' 
right  now  that  I  don't  und«:estimate  these 
slick  operat(«B  for  one  minute.  I'm  convinced 
that  if  an  Exxon  public  relations  guy  had 
been  around  200  years  ago,  he  could  have  sold 
a  red  coat  to  George  Wasbingtont 

But  this  insidious— and  undiminished —  "^ 
power  and  Influence  of  Big  OU  is  not  a  laugh- 
ing matter,  and  I  apologize  for  joking  about 
it.  Indeed,  it  is  a  matter  of  far  graver  con- 
sequence now  than  ever  before.  And  let  me 
ttil  you  why. 

DeUberately  <»'  nalvMy.  tbe  obviously  In- 
fluenced Ford  Administration  Is  now  pro- 
posing a  hundred  billion  dollar  slusb  fund — 
caUed  The  Energy  Independence  Authority— ^ 
to  make  loans  to  the  oil  industry  and  the  nu^ 
clear  power  Industry  from  now  untU  the  year 
2000. 

The  $2  UUlon  shale  oU  development  loan 
proposal  I  mentioned  earlier  is  a  first  step 
part  of  that  long  range  loan  program. 

But  loans  like  this  are  irreversible  sub- 
sidies that  wiU  force  us  to  depend  on  Big 
OU — and  on  two  big  nuclear  power  construc- 
tion companies — for  the  next  several  decades. 

This  loan  program  will  take  away  our  free- 
dom of  choice  and  our  ablUty  to  change 
energy  policy  for  years  to  come. 

Worst  of  all,  this  kind  of  loan  program 
completely  Ignores  a  fundamental  truth  of 
the  marketplace — that  new  ideas,  new  discov- 
eries new  products,  are  the  brainchildren  of 
individual  Inventors  and  small  businesses 
that  want  to  grow  .  .  .  not  of  big,  smug 
monopKiIles  seeking  to  maintain  power  by 
maintaining  the  status  quo. 

We  must  all  realize  that  the  government 
lias  only  so  much  money  to  ^>end  on  energy. 
And  we  must  aUocate  this  available  money 
with  careful  attention  to  the  results  It  wUl 
bring.  If  we  give  two  billion  doUars  a  year 
to  Big  Oil  and  to  nuclear  power  plant  manu- 
facturers, there  will  be  practically  nothing 
left  for  cleaner,  more  environmentally 
sound — and  cheaper — forms  pf  energy. 

The  F^Agnd  the  oil  Industry  agree  that 
we  wlH'rtffi'oit  of  d^ne§tic  oil  some  time 
between  1990  and  2030 — that  Is,  twenty-four 
to  fifty-four  years  from  today.  Many  of  us  In 
this  room  will  live  to  see  that  day. 

But  that  deeulline  can  be  set  back,  perhaps 
many  decades. 

How? 

Not  by  hundred-billlon-doUar  programs  to 
stimulate  more  oil  production  between  now 
and  then. 

Not  by  a  risky  crash  program  for  nuclear 
power  that  could  become  a  boondoggle  and  ^ 
could  in  the  long  run,  discredit  this  energy 
resource. 

Clearly  our  nation's  long-term  energy 
policy  must  Include  conservation.  We  must 
have  smaller  cars,  more  efficient  appliances 
and  fewer  glass-waUed  skyscrapers.  We  must 
insulate  our  homes  better  tlian  in  the  past. 

But  it  Is  also  clear  that  our  national  energy 
policy  must  begin  now  to  replace  oil — in  some 
uses — ^wlth  other  kinds  of  energy  that  do  not 
poUute  .the  air  and  water  and  are  not  sub- 
ject to  control  by  a  greedy  cartel  ...  or,  as  in 
the  case  of  oil.  two  greedy  cartels,  each  feed- 
ing off  the  other. 

Solar  energy — ^In  all  its  forms  Including 
bioconversion,  ocean  currents,  and  the 
power  of  the  wind — meets  all  these  criteria. 
No  other  form  of  energy  does. 

And' .  . .  the  sun  Is  free. 

The  technology  to  bring  solar  energy  Into 
the  American  home  has  been  developed.  Many 
of  you  in  this  room  are  responsible  for  that 
achievement.  The  next  hurdle  to  clear  Is 
bringing  your  inventions  into  the  market- 
place. 
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At  first  this  would  seem  to  be  an  easy  task. 

Ralph  Waldo  fimerson  thought  so  when 
he  wrote,  "If  a  man  makes  a  better  mouse- 
trap, though  he  builds  his  house  In  the 
woods,  the  world  wlU  beat  a  path  to  his 
door." 

Emerson  would  be  as  frustrated  today  as 
the  fellow  who  complained  that  he  had  built 
a  better  mousetrap,  but  nobody  beat  a  path 
to  his  door  except  half  a  dozen  lazy  cats. 

Seriously,  you  have  built  the  "better 
moxisetrap,"  but  you're  up  against  a  real 
problem.  You're  trying  to  seU  your  products 
in  a  market  dominated  by  big  enterprise — 
not  free  enterprise.  You're  trying  to  be  heard 
over  the  Insistent  clamor  of  Big  Oil's  adver- 
tising. And  you — and  your  potential  custom- 
ers— are  forced  to  make  your  way  through  a 
maze  of  government  regulations,  taxes  and 
other  roadblocks  that  seem  to  be  there — not 
to  protect  the  public  welfare — but  to  Impede 
enterprise  and  progress. 

One  of  these  roadblocks — and  a  serious 
one — Is  the  solar  energy  credibility  gap.  ex- 
ploited If  not  created  by  the  energy  cartel 
and  encouraged  by  far  too  many  government 
officials. 

I  can  give  you  some  examples.  While  ERDA 
spends  $82  million  this  year  on  solar  energy, 
some  other  government  officials  are  saying 
that  the  technology  Is  a  long  way  off.  Just 
recently  the  Federal  Energy  Administrator 
for  New  England,  Robert  Mitchell,  told  an 
audience  In  Laconla  that  aolar  energy  Is — 
"15  to  25  years  away." 

And  Mr.  Mitchell,  whose  background  In- 
cludes a  long  period  of  service  for  Exxon^ 
said  solar  energy  "will  never  bo  more  than 
thirty-five  percent  effective  In   this  state." 

He  seemed  to  be  implying  that  solar  en- 
ergy will  work  only  In  a  warm  climate,  not 
In  cold  New  England.  All  of  you  know  this 
is  not  true.  Anyone  who  has  done  solar  en- 
ergy experiments  knows  that  the  sun  will 
generate  heat  at  any  temperature.  In  fact, 
a  recent  study  by  George  Szego  of  Warren- 
ton.  Virginia,  shows  that  solar  energy  Is  more 
economical  in  a  location  like  Manchester 
than  In  the  Bahamas. 

But  few  people  hear  about  this  kind  of 
study.  Many  people  believe  the  statements 
of  government  officials — and  studies  done 
with  government  money,  no  matter  what  the 
prejudices  of  the  company  that  does  the 
studies.  As  a  result,  we  have  a  lingering  solar 
energy  credibility  gap  that  handicaps  your 
efforts  to  raise  private  capital. 

Surely  many  of  you  have  run  Into  bankers 
and  other  Investors  who  are  unwilling  to 
lend  money  or  invest  in  your  technology — 
because  they  have  heard  something  nega- 
tive about  that  technology  from  an  ignorant 
government  official. 

As  many  of  you  know,  I  held  hearings  In 
May,  October  and  again  in  November  to  find 
out  what  these  roadblocks  are,  and  what  can 
be  done  about  them. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  we  found  out^ 
and  some  of  the  things  I  have  done  about 
these  problems. 

I  discovered  that  the  three  big  government 
mortgage  loan  programs — the  PHA,  the  VA 
and  the  PmHA — simply  would  not  approve 
loans  for  homes  that  had  solar  energy  heat- 
ing and  cooling  systems. 

Why?  Because  they  were  unintentionally 
hamstrung  by  their  own  housing  standards. 
These  standards  were  written  years  ago  In 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment when  no  one  in  Washington  was 
thinking  about  solar  energy. 

I  asked  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  problem.  They  agreed  to 
start  writing  standards  for  solar  energy 
equipment  in  houses  right  away.  I  expect 
them  to  Issue  those  standards  this  Spring. 
Meanwhile,  they  agreed  to  handle  applica- 
tions for  solar -equipped  homes  In  the  main 
Washington  office.  This  temporary  procedure 
means  a  lot  of  red  tape — but  It  Is  better 
than  a  flat  "nd"' 


Now  we  all  know  that  solar  energy  col- 
lectors are  still  relatively  expensive  because 
the  equipment  Is  not  yet  standardized  or 
mass-produced. 

I've  Introduced  a  bill  to  offset  some  of  these 
high  costs.  ThlB  legislation  would  give  the 
homeowner  a^x  credit  for  Installing  solar 
heating  or  coaing  equipment. 

Homeowne*  would  be  allowed  a  Federal 
Income  tax  credit  equal  to  one  fourth  of  the 
cost/^f  a  qplar  unit  in  the  home,  up  to  a 
Imum  of  $2,000. 

If  the  legislation  Is  passed,  the  credit  will 
be  available  for  five  years.  That  should  be 
eRough  time  for  the  solar  energy  Industry 
to  gear  up  production  and  become  more 
competitive,  because  prices  of  solar  collectors 
should  gradually  decrease  as  a  result  of  mass 
production  and  standardization.  Eventually 
the  tax  credit  would  not  be  needed. 

But  there  Is  still  another  big  obstacle  to 
rapid  development  of  practical  solar  en- 
ergy collection  equipment,  as  I  found  out 
In  my  hearings  last  year.  This  obstacle  is 
the  attitude  of  ERDA  toward  small  business 
and  the  Individual  Inventor,   y" 

I  believe  that  the  Inventot^and  the  Inno- 
vative small  businessman  and  woman  are 
among  the  nation's  greatest  resources. 

But  ERDA  has  virtually  Ignored  our  In- 
ventors and  innovators.  Instead  favoring  big 
energy  companies  with  Its  grants,  even  in 
solar  energy  research. 

I  was  astonished  to  find  out  that  less  than 
six  percent  of  all  ERDA's  solar  energy  re- 
search contracts  went  to  small   businesses    iCaucus  to  have  the  institute  locuted  In  New 
and   Individuals   in   the   first  half  of   1975^^^England — and  located  in  the  most  appropri- 
More  than  thirty  percent  of  the  solar  energ/    ate  place  id  New  England. 


ment  to  set  up  a  Solar  Energy  Research  In> 
stltute.  There  has  been  much  talk  about 
what  shape  this  institute  should  take  and 
where  it  should  be  located. 

One  proposal  would  locate  the  headquar- 
ters for  the  institute  at  ERDA's  headquar- 
ters in  Germantown,  Maryland,  right  outside 
Washington. 

Under  this  proposal,  branches  of  the  In- 
stitute would  be  located  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  where  different  kinds  of  solar 
energy  research  are  being  carried  on. 

A  second  proposal,  endorsed  by  the  New 
England  Council  and  the  New  England  Con- 
gressional Caucus,  wovild  have  the  Solar  En- 
ergy Research  Institute  located  in  New 
England,  within  seventy  miles  of  an  inter- 
national airport. 

I  have  received  a  number  of  letters  ask- 
ing me  to  endorse  a  New  Hampshire  loca- 
tion. 

I  think  New  Hampshire  would  be  an  ideal 
location  for  the  institute.  The  institute 
should  be  in  a  niral  location,  so  that  a  com- 
munity of  solar-equlpp>ed  home;;  can  grow 
around  it.  ^ 

And  the  institute  should  be  located  in  a 
northern  climate.  Our  cold  winters  can  be 
the  acid  test  for  solar  energy. 

But  much  as  I'd  like  to  see  it  in  my  home 
state,  I  can't  in  conscience  insist  upon  a 
New  Hampshire  location.  Th&t  kind  of  selfish 
provincialism  would  undermine  the  mutu- 
ally supportive  efforts  of  the  New  England 
Council  and  the  New  England  Congressional 


contracts  went  to  big  businesses,  and  four- 
teen percent  to  universities. 

To  correct  this  dUparlty,  I've  introduced 
8.  2845,  a  bUl  that  would  reqxiire  ERDA  to 
set  aside  half  of  its  solar  energy  research 
funds  and  twenty  percent  of  all  its  energy 
research  funds  for  small  businesses  and  in- 
dividual inventors. 

Another  provision  of  this  bill  would  force 
ERDA  to  decide  whether  a  giant  energy  cor- 
poration would  gain  a  monopoly  over  an 
energy  technology  if  given  a  research  con- 
tract. 

In  making  this  Judgment,  ERDA  would 
have  to  use  standards  established  by  the 
Justice  Department  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

In  this  way,  more  research  money  would 
be  channeled  into  the  hands  of  individutas 
and  small  companies  .  .  .  and  less  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  keeping  solar  energy 
on  the  back  burner  while  they  sell  their  oil 
and  \iranlum. 

And  there  are  still  other  changes  that  we 
will  work  on  in  the  coming  year : 

For  one  thing,  it  is  time  to  change  the  di- 
rection of  our  solar  energy  research  flrom 
the  theoretical  to  the  practical. 

We  need  less  pure  research  and  more  dem- 
onstration projects  to  show  that  solar  energy 
works.  We  need  more  funding  for  projects 
to  commercialize  solar  energy  collectors  and 
other  equipment.  And  we  need  funds  for  solar 
energy  information  libraries  and  data  banks 
such  as  the  data  bank  that  your  own  associa- 
tion has  proposed  to  ERDA. 

We  need  to  set  up  schools  to  teach  skilled 
craftsmen  how  to  Install  solar  energy  heat- 
ing and  cooling  equipment.  One  such  school 
has  already  been  proposed  to  ERDA  by  The 
New  England  Fuel  Institute. 

It  would  be  a  training  program  to  Install 
solar  hot  water  systems. 

We  must  work  to  convince  financial  in- 
stitutions that  solar  energy  is  practical  today 
and  that  it  Is  a  worthy  buslneas  for  their 
loans.  My  staff  is  working  on  this  Issue  right 
now,  and  they  would  welcome  suggestions. 

And  now,  before  I  leave,  I'd  like  to  say 
a  few  words  about  the  Solar  Energy  Research 
Institute. 

A  law  passed  in  1974  with  the  long  title  of 
"The  Solar  Energy,  Research,  Development 
and  Demonstration  Act"  requires  the  govern- 


A  task  force  of  the  New  England  Council 
Is  considering  a  number  of  localities  in  our 
region  as  potential  sites  for  the  institute. 
I'm  confident  that  the  task  force  can  come 
up  with  a  sound  proposal  that  will  be  in  the' 
best  Interests  of  our  region  and  the  nation 
as  a  whole. 

If  any  of  you  wish  to  make  your  views 
known  to  ERDA  regarding  the  location  for 
the  solar  energy  research  institute,  you  can 
write  to:  Mr.  Robert  P.  McGee,  Project  Di- 
rector, Solar  Institute  Project  Office,  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administration, 
20  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.^ 
20545. 

And  now  in  closing,  let  me  sum  up. 

A  multi-bllUon-dolIar  loan  program  for 
energy  giants  Is  a  bad  idea  because  it  locks 
us  Into  a  future  of  dependence  on  Big  Oil. 

A  crash  nuclear  power  program  could  en- 
danger public  safety  and  discredit  nuclear 
power  as  an  energy  source. 

ERDA  has  in  the  past  allocated  too  much 
of  its  money  to  big  companies  with  little  or 
no  interest  in  the  development  of  alterna- 
tives to  oil  and  nuclear  power. 

Inventors  and  innovative  small  business 
people  have  brought  solar  energy  to  its  pres- 
ent state  of  progress,  and  deserve  the  chance 
to  continue  that  progress.  To  stimulate  con- 
tinued growth  of  solar  energy  at  the  grass 
roots,  I  have  Introduced:  a  bill  to  grant  a 
tax  credit  to  help  homeowners  buy  solar 
energy  equipment,  and  an  energy  research 
bill  to  provide  more  Federal  research  funds 
for  small  businesses  and  less  for  giant  cor- 
porations with  interests  in  other  forms  of 
energy. 

I  think  you  will  all  tigree  that  the  advance 
of  solar  energy  is  a  great  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue some  of  the  social  advances  of  our 
time — advances  that  have  only  now  begun  In 
much  of  the  American  business  world. 

It  is  an  opportunity  for  an  emerging  busi- 
ness group  to  dedicate  itself  to  improving 
the  envirorunent — ^rather  than  exploiting  it. 
And  it  is  an  opportunity  for  some  of  you  to 
proceed  to  establish  the  kind  of  employee- 
owned  businesses  encouraged  by  solar  energy 
champion,  Lola  Redford,  in  her  testimony 
before  my  subcommittee  last  year. 

As  for  myself,  I  can  promise  you  this:  111 
do  everything  I  can  to  help  you  prove  that 
the  free  enterprise  system  does  work  .  .  • 
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that  U  you  build  a  better  mousetrap,  the  tween  our  two  governments.  His  own  con- 


world 
door. 


will — ^in  time — ^beat  a  path  to  your 


SIR  PATRICK  SHAW 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, the  Washington  diplomatic  corps 
lost  one  of  its  most  esteemed  members 
when  Sir  Patrick  Shaw  died.  As  Ambas- 
sador from  Australia,  he  embodied  every- 
thing that  a  diplomat  should  be.  and 
could  be  a  model  for  all  who  serve  In 
this  noble  profession. 

Sir  Patrick  Sha\^  died  in  Washington 
on  December  29,  W75.  I  know  that  one 
of  his  Joys  while  i^ted  here  was  to  jour- 
ney away  from  Washington  to  other 
parts  of  the  country  in  the  course  of  his 
duties.  He  recognized  that  there  is  far 
more  to  the  United  States  than  the 
Washington-Boston  axis.  Not  only  were 
these  visits  helpful  in  allowing  him  a  far 
better  perspective  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  but  it  also  helped  broaden 
the  experiences  of  people  with  whom  he 
met  in  various  American  cities  through- 
out the  country.  I  know  his  friendly 
manner,  his  charm,  and  his  able  skills  as 
a  diplomat  contributed  to  a  better  im- 
derstandlng  of  Australia  for  many  Amer- 
icans as  a  result  of  these  visits  around 
the  coimtry. 

I  have  collected  some  material  about 
Sir  Patrick  Shaw  that  I  want  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate.  First, 
at  the  memorial  service  for  Sir  Patrick 
Shaw  here  in  Washington,  Deputy 
Secretary  of  State  Robert  Ingersoll 
delivered  a  moving  tribute  to  Sir  Patrick 
Shaw.  His  eulogy  captures  the  affection 
all  those  who  knew  the  Ambassador  felt 
toward  him.  Following  this  are  the  brief 
tributes  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Aus- 
tralia, President  Ford,  and  Secretary 
Kissinger.  Lastly,  I  have  compiled  some 
news  articles  about  Sir  Patrick  Shaw 
from  the  Australian  press. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  material  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

In  closing,  I  want  to  say  that  I  think 
I  speak  for  all  my  colleagues  when  I  say 
we  have  lost  a  friend.  His  death  will  leave 
a  void  in  the  diplomatic  service.  His  skills 
will  be  hard  to  match.  My  sympathies  go 
to  Lady  Shaw  and  his  children. 

ExHiBrr  1 
BuLOGT  FOB  Snt  Patrick  Shaw,  Janttart  2, 
1976 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  It  seems  strange 
that  Pat  Shaw's  friends  In  Washington 
should  gather  without  his  gregarious  pres- 
ence among  us;  be  was  so  alive,  so  full  of 
Interest  in  the  world  around  him,  that  I 
still  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  he  Is  not 
here.  Like  many  of  you,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  him  recently,  and  found  him  cheer- 
ful, calm,  and  actively  working  to  further 
strengthen  relations  between  Australia  and 
the  United  States.  There  was  no  hint  that 
he  would  be  taken  from  us  so  suddenly.  His 
passing  would  have  been  a  shock  at  any 
time:  it  was  even  more  so  because  It  was  so 
unexpected. 

To  me,  Pat  Shaw  was  the  perfect  diplomat, 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  He  always  rep- 
resented Australia  firmly  but  reasonably,  and 
he  fully  understood  the  need  for  honesty  and 
forthrlghtness  in  the  communications  be- 


sclence  would  not  have  allowed  him  to  speak 
otherwise.  All  of  us  who  dealt  with  him 
found  him  thorough,  patient,  and  well- 
informed.  It  truly  was  a  pleasure  to  do  busi- 
ness with  him. 

Pat  Shaw  knew  weU  that  relations  between 
two  great  democracies  must  go  beyond  the 
normal  business  of  diplomacy,  and  into  the 
inner  workings  of  our  societies,  their  values 
and  institutions.  He  always  made  an  effort 
to  reach  as  many  Americans  as  possible;  I 
sometimes  think  that  everyone  in  Washing- 
ton knew  him.  He  certainly  was  well  known 
In  the  Congress,  where  he  had  many  good 
friends.  And  he  was  a  keen  observer  of  the 
American  scene,  well  prepared  to  Interpret 
the  often  bewildering  complexity  of  this 
country  to  his  government. 

Patrick  Shaw  understood  as  well  as  any- 
one the  need  for  the  great  industrial  democ- 
racies to  anticipate  the  future,  to  work  with 
each  other  and  others  to  build  a  more  decent 
and  stable  world.  He  saw  that  we  must  act 
wisely  and  firmly  to  preserve  our  most  treas- 
ured values.  He  knew  that  the  United  States 
and  Australia,  these  continent-sized  co\in- 
trles,  blessed  with  rich  resources,  productive 
citizens,  and  representative  governments, 
have  a  special  role  to  play.  He  understood 
the  logic  of  changing  strategic  perceptions 
and  policies.  His  outstanding  performance  as 
Ambassador  was  due  not  only  to  his  profes- 
sionalism, but  also  to  his  conviction  that 
what  he  was  doing  was  important. 

The  Government  of  Australia  long  ago 
recognized  Pat  Shaw's  ability.  He  was  one  of 
Australia's  most  senior  and  experienced 
career  diplomats,  having  served  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Indonesia,  and  Nepal,  as  High  Commissioner 
to  India,  and  as  Australia's  Permanent  Repre- 
senjiative  to  the  United  Nations  before  com- 
ing to  Washington.  He  was  awarded  the 
Order  of  Commander  of  the  British  Empire 
and  was  knighted  in  1972. 

No  tributes  to  Pat  Shaw's  Intelligence  and 
professional  skill  should  disguise  what  Is 
really  important:  Patrick  Shaw,  the  human 
being.  He  was,  above  all,  a  delightful  person 
to  know.  His  soft-spoken  restraint  only 
partially  hid  an  irrepressible  Interest  in  life, 
and  a  wry  sense  of  humor.  He  never  lost  his 
interest  In  meeting  people  and  exchanging 
ideas;  he  never  failed  to  enjoy  a  good  story,  or 
to  brighten  whatever  group  he  joined.  He  was 
full  of  energy  and  enthusiasm,  and  always 
was  a  keen  sportsman.  He  made  the  most  of 
that  short  thne  granted  to  each  of  us  to 
enjoy  life  and  our  fellow  human  beings. 

There  was  another  dimension  to  Sir  Pat- 
rick's life  that  he  valued  highly:  his  family. 
He  was  fortunate  to  share  his  life  with  a 
wonderftil  woman,  Helen  Shaw;  many  of 
you  have  the  pleasure  to  know  her,  and 
you  realize  what  a  source  of  strength  she 
has  been  for  her  husband.  The  Shaws  have 
two  fine  daughters,  and  one  Is  with  us  to- 
day. Our  hearts  to  out  to  the  Shaws  in  this 
sad  moment;  we  wish  them  the  very  best  in 
the  future. 

I  am  sure  that  Pat  Shaw  would  not  wish 
us  to  mourn  too  long;  to  him,  life  was  to 
be  enjoyed,  and  our  existence  as  human 
beings  was  an  opportunity  to  be  explored.  I 
suggest  that  we  think  about  this  man,  about 
his  himian  qualities  and  his  achievements, 
and  remember  him  happily  as  a  friend  and 
as  a  fine  human  being.  Let  each  of  us  take  a 
moment  to  reflect  on  P>at  Shaw,  see  his  face, 
and  think  to  ourselves:  It  was  a  privilege  to 
know  him. 

Death  of  Sm  Patrick  Shaw 
The  following  tributes  have  been  paid  to 
Sir  Patrick  Shaw  by  Australian  leaders.  The 
prime  minister  and  foreign  minister  have 
also  received  messages  of  condolence  from 
President  Ford  and  Dr.  Kissinger. 

2.  The  prime  minister  said  that  Sir  Pat- 
rick Shaw  had  given  long  and  distinguished 


service  in  a  number  of  very  senior  poaltlonB 
both  in  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs 
in  Canberra  and  abroad.  His  death  was  a 
great  loss  to  Australia  and  would  be  deeply 
felt  not  only  by  the  government  but 
also  by  his  many  friends  and  colleagues 
In  Australia  and  abroad.  Mr.  Fraser  said 
that  Sir  Patrick's  personal  qualities  had 
earned  him  the  high  respect  and  regard  of 
all  who  knew  him. 

3.  The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
Hon.  Andrew  Peacock,  said  today  that  he 
was  deeply  shocked  and  grieved  to  learn  of 
the  sudden  death  of  the  Australian  As- 
bassador  to  the  United  States,  Sir  Patrick 
Shaw.  Sir  Patrick  died  in  Washington  on 
the  evening  of  27th  December  (Washington 
time)   of  a  heart  attack.^ 

Mr.  Peacock  said  that  Sir  Patrick  Shaw 
was  one  of  Australia's  most  respected,  ef- 
fective and  experienced  diplomats.  He  had 
a  long  record  of  distinguished  service  with 
the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  which 
he  brought  notable  qualities  of  devotion. 
Judgment,  and  skill.  Entering  the  Foreign 
Service  in  1939  he  later  served  in  Canberra 
as  First  Assistant  Secretary  and  Deputy 
Secretary  of  the  Department  in  1964/65.  His 
overseas  appointments  included  those  of 
Ambassador  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many (1956-59),  Indonesia  (1960-62).  the 
United  Nations  (1965-70)  and  High  Com- 
missioner to  India  (1970-1973)  before  his 
appointment  to  Washington  In  February 
1974.  Earlier  in  his  career  he  served  in 
Wellington,  as  Charge  D'Affaires  In  Nan- 
king from  1945  to  1947,  as  head  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Military  Mission  In  Japan  and  Com- 
monwealth Member  of  the  Allied  Control 
Council  for  Japan  from  1947  and  1949,  and 
as  permanent  representative  to  the  E^uro- 
pean  office  of  the  U.N.  in  Geneva  from  1951 
to  1953. 

The  Minister  expressed  his  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  Lady  Shaw,  and  to  the  members  of 
her  family. 

4.  The  leader  of  the  opposition,  Mr.  Gough 
Whltlam,  said: 

"Patrick  Shaw  was  one  of  the  first  men 
appointed  to  Australia's  Embryo  Diplomatic 
Service  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished to  serve  in  it.  He  was  shortly  to  re- 
turn to  Australia  to  become  director  of  the 
Australian  Institute  of  International  Af- 
fairs. It  will  be  difficiilt  Indeed  for  the  in- 
stitute to  make  another  appointment  of  a 
man  with  such  experience  and  distinction. 

5.  On  Monday  29  December  1975  the  fol- 
lowing messages  were  received  from  the 
American  Embassy  in  Canberra: 

(A)  To  the  Prime  Minister:  (Underline 
Four) 

"On  behalf  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  myself  I  offer  otir  condolences  at 
the  untimely  death  of  Ambassador  Sir  Pat- 
rick Shaw.  He  has  been  an  outstanding 
representative  of  Australia  in  Washington. 
We  will  miss  him  greatly. 

(s)  Gerald  R.  Ford." 

(B)  To  the  Foreign  Minister:  (Underline 
Four) 

"We  are  shocked  and  saddened  at  the  un- 
timely death  In  Washington  this  evening 
of  Sir  Patrick  Shaw.  He  has  been  an  out- 
standing Ambassador  and  representative  of 
Australia,  as  well  as  friend  and  confidante 
to  us  all.  On  behalf  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  on  my  own  behalf,  I  extend  to  you 
heartfelt  condolences  in  this  hour  of  loss. 
Sincerely,  Henry  A.  Kissinger." 


[From  the  Canberra  Times,  Dec.  29, 1975 f 
Snt  Patrick  Shaw  Gavk  36  Tears'  Service 

Sir  Patrick  Shaw.  Australia's  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  who  died  of  a  heart 
attack  in  Washington  on  Saturday  evening 
at  the  age  of  62,  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Of  Australia's  diplomats,  with  a 
career  which  spanned  more  than  36  years. 

United  Press  International  reported  that 
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Mr.  James  Payne,  a  spokesman  for  the  Em- 
bassy, said  Sir  Patrick  had  not  been  feeling 
well  for  a  day  or  two  and  became  concerned 
on  Saturday  afternoon. 

A  doctor  was  called  to  Sir  Patrick's  resi- 
dence. In  north-west  Washington,  and  he  was 
taken  to  Georgetown  University  Hospital, 
where  he  was  pronounced  dead  about  6  p.m., 
the  spokesman  said. 

Sir  Patrick  was  born  In  Kew,  Melbourne,  on 
September  18,  1913.  He  received  a  bachelor's 
"degree  with  honours  from  the  University  of 
Melbourne. 

Sir  Patrick  had  been  Ambassador  to  the 
U.S.  since  March,  1974. 

He  Joined  the  then  Department  of  External 
Affairs  in  1939  and  worked  In  Its  political 
section  until  1941. 

His  first  overseas  posting  was  as  Third  Sec- 
retary to  the  Australian  Legation  In  Tokyo  In 
1941.  With  other  legation  staff.  Sir  Patrick 
was  Interned  when  war  with  Japan  broke 
out.  — . 

He  was  released  later  In  a  prisoner-of-war 
exchange. 

RETURNED    TO    TOKTO 

He  was  official  secretary  to  the  Australian 
High  Commission  In  Wellington  from  1943 
to  1945,  and  First  Secretary  and  Charge 
d'Affalres  in  Chungking  and  Nanking,  China, 
from  1945  to  1947. 

Sir  Patrick  returned  to  Tokyo  to  head  the 
Australian  Military  Mission,  and  as  a  British 
Commonwealth  member  of  the  Allied  Control 
Council  for  Japan,  from  1947  to  1949,  and  was 
head  of  the  Pacific  division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  External  Affairs  during  1950. 

He  was  Consul-General  in  Switzerland  and 
permanent  delegate  at  the  European  office  of 
the  United  Nations  In  Geneva  from  1951-53, 
before  again  returning  to  Canberra  as  as- 
sistant secretary  to  the  department,  in  charge 
of  UN  affairs,  economic  relations  and  eco- 
nomic and  technical  assistance  from  1953- 
56. 

He  became  Ambassador  to  Bonn,  West 
Germany.  In  1956.  a  position  he  held  for 
three  years  before  becoming  Ambassador  to 
Indonesia  from  1960-62. 

He  was  first  assistant  secretary,  then  dep- 
uty secretary  of  the  department  from  1963- 
65,  before  becoming  Ambassador  and  per- 
manent representative  at  the  United  Natlona 
from  June  1965  to  1970. 

His  next  posting  was  as  High  Commis- 
sioner to  India  and  Ambassador  to  Nepal 
from  1970  to  1973,  before  his  appointment  to 
Washington  in  February,  1974. 

He  was  due  to  officially  take  up  the  direc- 
torship of  the  Australian  Institute  of  Inter- 
atlonal  Affairs  from  May  1  next  year,  re- 
placing the  present  director.  Dr.  T.  B.  Miller. 

After  an  attack  on  Lady  Shaw.  62.  near 
their  home  In  Washington  on  November  3 
this  year.  Sir  Patrick  said  he  regretted  the 
'•slap  on  the  wrist"  Judicial  approach  to 
people  convicted  of  violent  crime  In  the 
United  States. 

Lady  Shaw  suffered  a  broken  bone  In  her 
hand  and  severe  cuts  and  bruises  to  her  face 
In  the  attack. 

She  has  not  fully  recovered  from  the  In- 
juries, and  was  due  to  undergo  further  sur- 
gery to  her  face.  / 

Australlah  politics^  leaders  yesterday  paid 
tribute  to  Sir  Patrlcto, 

The  Prime  Mlnlster^Htft^Fraser.  said  that 
Sir  Patrick  had  given  longand  distinguished 
service  in  a  number  of  ver^  senior  positions 
In  the  Department  of  For^gn  Affairs,  both 
m  Australia  and  abroad.       \\ 

His  personal  qualities  had  earned  blm  the 
high  respect  and  regard  of  all  who  knew  him. 
and  his  death  was  a  great  loss  to  Australia, 
which  would  be  felt  by  the  Government  and 
hlB  many  friends  and  colleagues. 

The  Minister  for  P>orelgn  Affairs.  Mr.  Pea- 
cock, for  whom  one  of  Sir  Patrick's  daughters, 
Karlna.  has  worked,  said  that  Sir  Patrick 
was  one  of  Australia's  most  re8i>ected.  effec- 
tive and  experienced  diplomats. 


He  had  brought  to  the  department  quali- 
ties of  devotion.  Judgment  and  skill. 

EXFXRIENCX,    DISTINCTION 

The  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  Mr.  Whlt- 
1am.  said  that  Sir  Patrick  was  one  of  the 
flirst  men  appointed  to  Australia's  diplomatic 
service. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
to  serve  In  it. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  the  Australian  In- 
stitute of  International  Affairs  to  find  an- 
other person  with  such  experience  and  dis- 
tinction. 

Sir  Patjtck  Is  survived  by  Lady  Shaw  and 
two  daughters.  Karlna  and  Janet,  both  of 
whom  live  in  Australia. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Department  of  For- 
eign Affairs  said  that  Mr.  Gordon  Upton,  the 
Minister  at  the  embassy  in  Washington, 
would  be  Charge  d'Affalres  ad  interim  until 
a  successor  was  appointed. 


[From  the  Western  Australian,  Dec' 29,  1975i 
Sir  Patrick  Shaw — A  Notable  Envoy 

One  of  Australia's  most  distinguished  en- 
voys. Sir  Patrick  Shaw,  who  died  In  Wash- 
ington on  Saturday,  was  born  In  Melbourne 
In  1913. 

He  received  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  with 
honours  from  the  University  of  Melboxime 
and  began  work  In  foreign  affairs  in  1939. 

He  became  first  assistant  secretary  and 
later  deputy  secretary  of  the  then  External 
Affairs  Department  In  1964-65. 

He  was  Australia's  Ambassador  to  West 
Gern*ny  from  1956  to  1959,  to  Indonesia 
from  1960  to  1962  and  at  the  United  Nations 
from  1965  to  1970. 

He  was  High  Commissioner  to  India  from 
1970  to  1973  before  his  appointment  to 
Washington  by  the  Labor  government  in 
February  last  year. 

predictions 

Sir  Patrick  predicted  readjustments  to 
Australia's  foreign  policy  as  a  result  of  Mr. 
Fraser's  landslide  election  win  on  Decem- 
ber 13. 

In  an  address  to  the  Australian-American 
Association  In  New  York  two  weeks  ago,  he 
described  the  three  years  of  the  Labor  gov- 
ernment's administration  as  a  period  of  re- 
appraisal of  Australian-American  relations. 

He  said:  "In  the  past  few  years  the  Aus- 
trallan-Amerlcan-  relationship  went  through 
a  very  difficult  time  but  It  emerged  sustained 
and  In  many  ways  with  each  side  having  a 
better  understanding  of  the  other." 

Sir  Patrick  said  the  new  Fraser  govern- 
ment had  said  there  would  be  a  new  emphasis 
on  the  old  traditional  relationships. 

This  was  a  clear  Indication  that  every  effort 
would  be  made  to  bridge  any  differences  that 
might  have  existed  during  Labor's  term  In 
office. 

The  Leader  of  the  Federal  Opposition,  Mr. 
Whltlam,  helped  to  sum  up  Sir  Patrick's 
contribution  to  Australia  when  be  said  yes- 
terday: "Patrick  Shaw  was  one  of  the  first 
men  appointed  to  Australia's  embryo  dip- 
lomatic service  and  he  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  to  serve  in  it." 

[From  the  Melbourne  Age.  Dec.  29, 1975 ]*4 
Sir  Patrick  Devoted,  Sat  Lxaders 

Canberra. — Government  and  Opposition 
leaders  yesterday  p)ald  tribute  to  the  Aus- 
tralian Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  Sir 
Patrick  Shaw,  who  died  suddenly  of  a  heart 
attack  In  Washington  on  Saturday. 

The  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Fraser,  said  Sir 
Patrick's  personal  qualities  had  earned  him 
the  high  respect  find  regard  of  all. 

The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Pea- 
cock, said:  "He  had  a  long  record  of  dis- 
tinguished service  with  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Affairs  to  which  he  brought  notable 
qvialltles  of  devotion.  Judgment  and  skill. 

The  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  Mr.  Whltlam, 
said  Sir  Patrick  was  one  of  the  first  men 


appointed  to  Australia's  embryo  diplomatic 
service. 

Sir  Patrick,  62.  was  due  to  retire  early 
next  year  from  the  diplomatic  service  to  be- 
come director  of  the  Australian  Institute  (tf 
International  Affairs. 

born  in  kew 

He  was  born  in  Kew.  He  was  educated  at 
Ballarat  College,  Scotch  College  and  Mel- 
bourne University,  and  entered  the  foreign 
service  In  1939. 

He  served  In  Tokyo,  In  New  Zealand,  and 
was  first  secretary  In  the  Australian  legation 
to  China  m  1945-47. 

He  was  head  of  the  Australian  Military 
Mission  in  Japan  and  Commonwealth  mem- 
ber of  the  Allied  Control  Council  for  Japan 
from  1947  to  1949,  and  was  permanent  rep- 
resentative to  the  European  office  of  the 
United  Nations  In  Geneva  from  1951  to  1953. 

Returning  to  Australia,  he  was  assistant 
secretary  In  the  External  Affairs  Department 
in  Canberra  from  1953-66  before  becoming 
Ambassador  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many (1956-59)  and  to  Indonesia  (1960-62). 

He  was  deputy  secretary  of  the  External 
Affairs  Department  In  Canberra  In  1964-66, 
Australian  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
In  New  York  from  1966  to  1970,  and  High 
Commissioner  to  India  in  1970-73,  before 
being  appointed  by  the  Labor  Government  to 
Washington. 

Sir  Patrick  leaves  a  wife  and  two  daiighters. 


(From  the  Australian.  Dec.   29,  1976] 

SiB  Patrick  Plated  Big  Role  in  Sensitive 

Posts 

(By  Peter  Cross) 

Sir  Patrick  Shaw,  Australia's  ambassador 
to  the  U.S.  who  has  died  In  Washlhgton.  was 
one  of  the  country's  most  distinguished  dip- 
lomats. 

In  a  career  spanning  almost  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Sir  Patrick  served  in  many  of  Australia's 
most  sensitive  diplomatic  posts. 

Prom  February  1974  until  his  death  he  was 
Australian  ambassador  In  Washington.  He 
was  expected  to  leave  his  post  early  in  the 
New  Year  to  return  to  Canberra  and  take 
up  the  post  of  director  of  the  Australian 
Institute  of  International  Affairs. 

Foreign  Affairs  officials  In  Canberra  said 
yesterday  no  decision  had  been  made  yet 
about  a  replacement  for  Sir  Patrick. 

Sir  Alan  Watt,  former  secrettUT?  of  the  De- 
partment of  Foreign  Affairs  said:  "Sir  Pat- 
rick Shaw  was  a  most  successful  representa- 
tive of  Australia  and  Its  Interests  overseas. 
In  particular  he  and  Lady  Shaw  were  a  great 
team,  who  worked  unceasingly  on  Australia's 
behalf." 

Sir  Patrick  was  born  In  Melbourne  In  1913 
and  educated  at  Scotch  College  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Melbourne  before  Joining  the  then 
Department  of  External  Affairs  In  1939. 

He  spent  his  early  career  In  the  North 
Asian  region.  His  first  diplomatic  post  was 
to  the  Australian  Legation  in  Tokyo  In  1940. 
fHe  was  repatriated  from  Tokyo  In  1942.  He 
spent  the  rest  of  the  war  at  the  Australian 
High  Commission  In  Wellington. 

Following  the  end  of  the  war  In  the  Pacific 
he  was  sent  as  First  Secretary  to  the  Aus- 
tralian mission  to  the  Republic  of  China  at 
Nanking. 

miutart  mission 

In  1947  he  was  appointed  head  of  the  Aus- 
tralian military  mission  In  Japan  and  Com- 
monwealth member  of  the  Allied  Control 
Council  for  Japan.  In  1949  he  became  Aus- 
tralia's member  and  chairman  of  the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Korea. 

His  first  ambassadorial  posting  was  In  1956 
to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  From 
1956  to  the  end  of  his  career  he  served  in 
senior  ambassadorial  appointments  overseas, 
with  the  exception  of  two  years  in  Canberra 
from  1964  to  1965  when  he  was  Deputy  Sec- 
I'etary  of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
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He  was  ambassador  to  Indonesia  from  1960 
to  1962.  Australian-Indonesian  relations  were 
under  strain  at  that  time  with  the  strong 
nationalist  policies  of  the  Sukarno  Govern- 
ment causing  tension  in  the  region. 

Sir  Patrick  played  a  significant  role  In  ex- 
plaining the  Indonesian  position  to  the  Aus- 
tralian Government  and  was  influential  in 
fostering  the  tradition  that  the  Australian 
foreign  service  has  developed  for  sensitive 
handling  of  the  Australian  relationship  with 
Indonesia. 

He  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  in  New  York  in  1965  and 
served  in  that  post  for  the  next  five  years. 

The  two  critical  problems  for  Australian 
foreign  policy  at  that  time  were  the  nation's 
involvement  In  the  Vietnam  war  and  the 
question  of  the  decolonisation  of  Papua  New 
Guinea.  He  was  noted  for  his  advocacy  of  the 
Australian  position  during  that  period. 

In  1970  he  was  appointed  high  commis- 
sioner to  India.  His  term  as  high  commis- 
sioner coinbided  w^th  the  India -Pakistan  war 
and  the  emergence  of  the  new  nation.  Bang- 
ladesh. He  was  an  active  high  commissioner, 
touring  the  battle  areas  and  gathering  in- 
formation on  developments  in  the  then  East 
Pakistan  (now  Bangladesh). 

Surprisingly,  given  his  traditional  concept 
of  the  role  of  a  diplomat,  he  used  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  visit  to  Australia  during  that 
time  to  speak  out  publicly  in  favor  of  the 
Indian  case,  then  in  great  disrepute  in  Aus- 
tralia. 

His  actions  had  a  major  influence  in  gain- 
ing Australian  support  and  understanding 
for  the  Indian  position.  He  was  also  influen- 
tial in  gaining  substantial  Australian  assist- 
ance for  the  emergent  Bangladesh. 

SEVERE   tensions 

Sir  Patrick's  appointment  as  ambassador 
to  Washington  in  early  1974  followed  the 
developmeiit  of  severe  tensions  In  Australlan- 
U.S.  relations  during  1973  as  a  result  of  at- 
tacks by  various  left-wing  ministers  of  the 
Australian  Government  on  UJS.  policy  to- 
wards Vietnam. 

There  was  never  any  doubt  about  his 
concept  of  the  Importance  of  Australia's  rela- 
tions with  the  U.S.  He  saw  a  strong  rlkatlon- 
shlp  with  the  U.S.  as  an  essential  opre  of 
Australia's  external  relations.  \ 

His  position  on  the  relationship  was  the 
case  of  much  suspicion  among  left-wing 
members  of  tlie  Australian  Oovemment. 
However,  in  combination  with  a  determined 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Whltlam) ,  and  a  strong- 
ly professional  U.S.  ambassador  in  Canberra, 
Mr.  Marshall  Green,  Sir  Patrick  participated 
In  a  revival  of  mutual  confidence  in  the  rela- 
tionship. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Australia  he  ac- 
cepted the  appointment  as  head  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Institute  of  International  Affairs.  He 
was  to  have  returned  to  Australia  in  March  to 
take  over  the  directorship. 

Sir  Patrick  was  not  noted  so  much  for  his 
contribution  to  the  development  of  Austra- 
lian foreign  policy  as  for  his  professionalism 
as  an  ambassador. 


HUMPHREY  ADDRESSES  NATIONAL 
RURAL  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  2  I  was  privileged  to  address 
the  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association  and  also  be  the  recipient  of 
its  Distinguished  Service  Honor  Award. 

The  NRECA  has  given  Its  award  to  an 
outstanding  and  distinguished  group  of 
Americans — including  Presidents  Roose- 
velt and  Truman,  Speaker  Sam  Raybum, 
Jerry  Voorhls,  and  Bob  Foage.  I  am 
highly  honored  to  Join  thl'.  outstanding 
cast  of  individuals. 


I  am  proud  to  have  worked  with  the 
NRECA  over  the  years.  They  are  an  out- 
standing organization  dedicated  to  im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  and  encour- 
aging sound  development  in  rural 
America. 

But  they  are  also  very  much  con- 
cerned over  the  state  of  the  Nation  and 
the  direction  in  which  we  are  headed  in 
the  years  ahead.  Rural  America  is  very 
much  affected  by  the  economic  policies 
which  are  pursued  by  the  administration 
in  power.  Those  policies  and  the  lack  of 
investment  in  our  rural  areas  has  hurt 
our  rural  areas  in  spite  of  the  tide  which 
has  turned  away  from  the  large  urban 
areas. 

The  rural  areas  are  also  very  much 
affected  by  the  agricultural  policies,  and 
a  boom-and-bust  situation  is  hardly  of 
benefit  to  rural  America. 

I  indicated  my  concern  to  the 
NRECA — which  they  share — regarding 
the  administration's  on-again  off-again 
attitude  toward  cooperatives. 

Secretary  Butz  earlier  made  inflam- 
matory comments  regarding  cooperatives 
while  Dr.  Parlberg,  his  Director  of  Eco- 
nomics, has  recently  come  out  strongly 
supportive  of  the  Capper -Volsted  Act 
and  cooperatives  in  general. 

I  concluded  by  indicating  that  we  need 
a  more  effective  policy  in  terms  of  coor- 
dinating our  programs  in  rural  America. 
These  are  sound  and  important  invest- 
ments, and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  the  NRECA  in  achieving  these  goals. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  share  these 
remarks  with  the  Senate,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks  of  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humprret 

I  am  honored  to  have  been  selected  as  the 
recipient  of  the  Distinguished  Service  Award 
of  the  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association. 

What  a  privilege  to  Join  the  list  of  out- 
standing Americans  who  have  received  this 
award — ^President  Roosevelt  and  President 
Truman,  Speaker  Sam  Raybum.  Jerry  Voor- 
hls and  Bob  Poage. 

I  also  am  pleased  that  one  of  the  recipient/ 
of  jour  Distinguished  Service  Award  was 
Senator  George  Norrls  of  Nebraska.  Over  the 
past  year  we  have  worked  to  secure  60  spon- 
sors of  legislation  to  have  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  take  over  the  George  Norrts 
Homestead  and  operate  it  fas  a  national  his- 
toric site. 

We  are  near  that  point — with  49  sponsors, 
and  I  predict  that  thu  bill  soon  will  be  passed 
by  the  Congress. 

We  have  worked  together  over  the  years, 
shared  many  battles,  and  tasted  victory  on 
more  than  one  occasion. 

And  while  there  Is  much  to  be  proud  of 
in  terms  of  past  accomplishments,  much 
remains  to  be  done  as  we  celebrate  our  Bi- 
centennial and  look  to  the  future. 

We  need  to  take  a  careful  look  at  what 
government  programs  should  be  continued 
and  which  ones  should  be  phased  out.  And 
we  also  need  to  develop  a  national  planning 
mechanism  so  we  can  establish  priorities  and 
de^l  more  effectively  wltb  today's  urgent 
problems. 

M^th  the  President's  proposed  budget  of 
$395  billion  for  the  coming  flscal  year — and 
that  figure  is  an  arbitrary  one — we  need  to '' 
have  a  better  sense  of  the  impact  of  this 
budget  on  our  economy  and  oxir  lives.  But  I 


can  tell  you  right  now  that  this  budget  will 
hit  our  fanners  and  rural  America  hard! 

I  am  particularly  distressed  that  the  Ad- 
ministration seems  satisfied  with  a  continu- 
ing unemployment  rate  of  well  over  seven 
percent  and  an  Inflation  rate  of  around  six 
percent  for  the  next  flscal  year.  When  the 
Nixon  regime  came  into  power  In  1969,  the 
unemployment  and  Inflation  rates  were  about 
half  the  levels  which  we  are  being  asked  to 
accept  today. 

Americans  are  reaping  a  bitter  harvest  from 
the  economic  debacle  of  the  1970's.  By  the 
end  of  this  decade,  recession  wlU  have  cost 
us  $1.6  trilUon  in  goods  never  produced, 
services  never  rendered,  and  income  never 
found  In  anyone's  paycheck. 

This  represents  a  loss  of  over  $7,000  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  In  America 
today. 

What  we  need  is  a  vigorous  attack  on  this 
diet  of  waste  and  welfare.  Americans  want 
work  rather  than  a  handout. 

We  will  be  looking  carefully  at  the  ImpU- 
cations  of  the  President's  budget  as  It  relates 
to  all  aspects  of  our  economy. 

One  major  need  to  which  we  must  give 
greater  attention  Is  the  establishment  of  a 
national  food  policy.  We  have  Just  con- 
ducted preliminary  hearings  on  this  in  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Pollcji  Subcommittee. 

I  believe  that  a  balanced  national  food 
policy  should  aim  at  the  following  specific 
objectives: 

First.  Price  and  Income  protection  for 
producers  of  food  and  fiber;  < 

Second.  Food  supply  stability  for  con- 
sumers and  at  reasonable  prices; 

Third.  Adequate  supplies  of  inputs,  credit 
and  transportation  for  producers  and  at  rea- 
sonable prices; 

Fourth.  Assiulng  the  production  of  ade- 
quate supplies  of  dairy  and  livestock  prod- 
ucts for  domestic  and  international  needs; 

Fifth.  The  establishment  of  a  reserve 
program  to:  provide  market  stability  during 
periods  of  shortage  and  surplus;  maintain 
the  rellabUity  of  the  United  States  as  an  ex- 
porter; and  continue  the  provision  of  food 
assistance  to  needy  nations. 

In  developing  a  balanced  national  food 
policy,  we  need  to  relate  the  Interests  of 
both  producers  and  consumers.  In  fact,  we 
need  to  forge  a  link  between  farmers  and 
workers  to  develop  a  policy  beneficial  to  both. 
As  Secretary  Butz  recently  stated,  "Some 
decisions  have  to  be  made  on  a  broader  basis 
than  strictly  agriculture." 

And.  we  need  a  food  policy  that  ends 
sporadic  Intervention  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment In  the  marketplace. 

Producers,  consumers,  and  other  affected 
groups  need  to  have  a  known  set  of  ground 
rules  for  government  involvement  in  the 
market.  They  need  assurance  that  the  left 
hand  knows  what  the  right  hand  is  doing 
in  Washington  in  the  development  and  ex- 
ecution of  foreign  agricultural  policy. 

Our  Agriculture  Subcommittee  Is  ham- 
mering away  at  these  two  points  with  Sec- 
retary Butz  right  now. 

Basically,  however,  our  policy  must  pro- 
vide improved  price  protection  for  our 
farmers  and  their  Increased  Investments, 
since  government  has  asked  for  all-out  pro- 
duction. That  need  exists  more  than  ever 
with  wheat  production,  up  this  year  by  19.2 
percent;  com,  22.6  percent,  and  soybeans, 
19.5  percent. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  that  the  Adminis- 
tration's agricultvue  policies  fail  to  address 
the  serious  decline  In  Income  for  America's 
farmers. 

Farm  lnc<»ne  In  1976  dropped  to  73  per- 
cent of  parity,  down  from  81  percent  in 
1974  and  down  from  88  percent  In  19*73. 

Congress  passed  a  modest  one-year  bill  In 
1976  which  would  have  provided  improved 
target  and  loan  prices,  but  that  measure 
was  vetoed  by  the  President  and  he  defended 
a  philosophy  of  the  "free  market"  that  Is 
divorced  from  reality. 
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That  tree  market  has  seen  an  Increased 
food  bUl  of  over  •ST  billion  for  our  citizens  In 
the  last  three  years.  This  Is  more  than  the 
governnlent  paid  to  farmers  In  the  way  of 
price  supports,  conservation  and  other  pro- 
grams over  the  last  40  years: 

And,  of  course,  when  consumer  food  prices 
go  up,  they  rarely  come  down,  even  though 
prices  paid  to  farmers  may  drop  sharply. 
L,ast  year  at  one  point,  wheat  dropped  by 
over  a  dollar  a  bushel,  but  the  price  of 
bread  went  up  by  10  percent. 

Rather  than  Just  talking  about  a  "Free 
Market,"  It's  time  this  government  demanded 
a  "fair  market" — a  market  that  gives  both 
consumers  and  farmers  an  even  break  for  a 
change. 

But  there  already  Is  an  effective  way  to 
promote  a  fair  market — I  refer,  of  cotirse,  to 
our  cooperatives. 

Cooperatives  play  a  very  Important  role  in 
bringing  together  the  Interests  of  producers 
and  consumers. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  confusion  and 
misinformation  circulating  regarding  the  role 
of  the  cooperative  today.  Secretary  Butz  re- 
cently made  some  Inflammatory  remarks  at 
the  Harvard  Business  School,  noting  that 
"coops  have  gotten  pretty  big." 

Fortunately,  Dr.  Don  Parlberg,  U.S.D.A.  Di- 
rector of  Agricultural  Economics,  recently  In- 
dicated that  It  was  the  U.S.D.A.'8  position 
to  "defend  the  Capper-Volsted  Act  against 
those  who  would  change  It,  either  to  reward 
or  punish  farmers." 

I  hope  this  position  wUl  prevail  In  spite  of 
sniping  from  the  Justice  Department,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  and  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

The  consumer  should  be  made  aware  that 
the  cooperative  Is  a  means  to  Eissure  him  a 
reliable  food  supply  and  a  fair  return  for 
the  producer. 

Talk  about  limiting  cooperatives  really  is 
a  discussion  of  how  we  can  limit  the  farm- 
er In  the  market  place. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  only  28  per- 
cent of  all  farm  output  Is  marketed  through 
cooperatives.  In  1973,  the  combined  sales  of 
all  cooperatives  totaled  $^19  billion,  while 
General  Motors  had  sales  of  over  $28  billion. 

Over  the  years  Congress  has  encouraged 
farmer  cooperatives  on  the  basis  that  they 
Improve  the  marketing  ability  of  farmers 
and  serve  to  stimulate  competition  with 
private  corporations. 

Cooperatives  can  and  must  play  an  even 
larger  role  In  the  future. 
r  Local  cooperatives  now  handle  about  40 
percent  of  the  grain  marketed  by  farmers, 
but  only  half  of  this  continues  on  to  re- 
gloiukl  cooperatives.  And  cooperatives  han- 
dle only  about  three  percent  of  our  total  ex- 
port marketings.  This  Is  an  area  In  which 
cooperatives  mxist  play  an  Increasingly  im- 
portant role  In  the  futxire. 

Another  major  area  of  great  Imptortance 
requiring  Increased  attention  In  our  long 
range  planning  Is  nu-al  development.  I  am 
particularly  concerned  over  the  fact  that  the 
Administration  appears  to  lack  established 
goals  other  than  saving  money.  We  might 
well  call  It  short  changing  rural  America. 

Under  President  Ford's  proposed  budget, 
rural  conservation  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1977  are  to  be  reduced  from  $220  million  to 
$90  million.  And  grants  for  niral  water  and 
sewerage,  self-help  housing  umd  rural  fire 
protection  are  to  be  cut  froni  $314  million 
to  nothing,  while  farm  operating  and  owner- 
ship loans  are  to  be  cut  back  by  $1.3  billion. 

Every  year  we  go  through  this  battle. 

The  time  has  come  to  draw  the  line — to 
say  to  this  Administration :  "No  more  cuts  in 
these  vital  programs.  You  are  being  penny- 
wise  and  pound  fopUsh.  These  programs  are 
a  bare  minlm\im^  protecting  and  develop- 


ing the  heartUnd  of  America.  They  are  an 
investment  in  the  future  of  our  Nation.  They 
mean  Jobs.  They  mean  development." 

In  fact,  we  have  not  begim  to  do  the  Job 
that  needs  doing  right  now. 

A  concentrated  and  coordinated  effort  Is 
needed  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  Rural 
Development  Act  of  1972,  an  act  which  I 
am  proud  to  have  helped  design. 

In  the  proper  hands,  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  could  have  been  used  this  year  as 
a  niral  antl -recession  act.  Instead,  the  re- 
sponse of  the  Administration  has  been  to  go 
slow  when  decisive  action  was  reqiiired. 

We  need  to  develop  a  shelf  list  of  public 
service  Jobs  which  can  help  put  our  peo- 
ple back  to  work.  There  still  are  roads  to 
be  built  and  Improved,  railroad  beds  to  be 
rebuilt,  shelterbelts  to  be  replanted,  canals 
and  rivers  to  be  dredged,  and  forests  to  be 
replanted. 

These  projects  will  take  our  people  off 
of  unemployment  and  food  stamps  and  make 
them  proud  taxpayers.  And  they  are  sound 
Investments  which  benefit  the  Nation. 

Plentiful  employment  opportunities  are 
an  essential  part  of  a  sound  rural  develop- 
ment strategy. 

A  major  shortcoming  of  the  1972  Rural 
Development  Act  was  the  failing  to  establish 
a  separate  rural  credit  institution.  Such  a 
financial  institution  is  essential  to  epxu  they 
economic  revival  of  rural  America. 

The  1971  Presidential  Task  Force  on  Riiral 
Development  recognized  this  need  and  rec- 
ommended "a  new  credit  Institution  to  pro- 
Vide  rural  areas  with  greater  access  to  pri- 
vate capital." 

I  have  Introduced  legislation  designed  to 
carry  through  this  recommendation,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  action  will  be  taken  on 
it.  With  your  help,  we  can  get  that  legisla- 
tion moving ! 

We  also  should  find  ways  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  life  in  rural  America.  There  is 
no  reason  to  settle  for  substandard  hous- 
ing and  for  inferior  medical  care.  Rural 
America  has  less  than  half  the  doctor  cover- 
age that  is  provided  in  urban  areas.  This 
situation  must  be  corrected. 

Another  Integral  feature  of  a  rural  de- 
velopment program  Is  a  transportation  pol- 
icy. Such  a  policy  must  be  concerned  with 
total  rural  transportation  needs  rather  than 
looking  at  Just  roads,  waterways  or  rail- 
roads. 

%  We  seem  unable  to  develop  a  concerted 
program  which  recognizes  the  central  im- 
portance of  the  transportation  system  in 
rural  development. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  a  balanced 
rural  economic  development  program,  but  as 
a  first  priority  we  need  to  develop  a  better 
mechanism  for  establishing  priorities.  This 
means  looking  at  the  resources  available  and 
allocating  them  according  to  a  plan. 

I  know  that  this  Administration  cries  out 
against  planning  ahead.  Bnnt  is  done — and 
very  successfully — in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment where  they  have  a  whole  host  of  long 
range  plans. 

We  will  be  trying  out  this  approach  under 
the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Re- 
sources Act,  an  act  which  I  Initiated. 

I  see  no  reason  why  these  principles  should 
not  apply,  whether  it's  in  budgeting,  food 
policy,  rural  development  or  forestry.  It's 
called  good  management. 

But  good  management  requires  sound 
leadership.  And  you  have  to  give  these  pro- 
grams priority  attention. 

I  share  the  view  of  the  immortal  Dante 
who  stated:  "Better  the  occasional  faults  of 
a  government  living  in  the  spirit  of  charity 
than  the  consistent  omissions  of  a  govern- 
ment frozen  in  the  ice  of  its  own  inde- 
pendence." 

We  cannot  accomplish  all  that  we  woxild 


like  to  accomplish.  But  we  can  do  a  great 
deal  more  than  offer  excuses  and  curse  the 
darkness. 

I  prefer  to  dedicate  my  efforts  to  helping 
Improve  the  process  by  whi^  these  im- 
portant policy  decisions  are  made.  And  I 
certainly  will  continue  to  work  with  your 
progressive  organization  in  helping  develop 
new  directions  for  America. 


STUDY  OF  SENATE  POSES 
CHALLENGE  TO  PANEL 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
article  In  the  Congressional  Quarterly, 
by  Bruce  Freed  entitled  "Study  of  Senate 
Poses  Challenge  to  Panel"  deserves  close 
attention  by  the  Members  of  this  body. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Commission  on 
Senate  Operations,  was  formally  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  Just  before  our 
summer  recess. 

As  I  imderstand  it  the  Commission  is 
presently  deeply  involved  in  research  and 
analysis  of  various  issue  areas  which 
were  mandated  when  we  established  the 
Commission  on  Senate  Operations.  I 
have  firsthand  knowledge  of  their  study 
design  and  wish  to  compliment  their 
early  efforts. 

Mr.  Freed's  article  puts  us  all  on 
notice  of  the  challenges  that  face  the 
Commission  on  Senate  Operations.  It 
will  not  be  an  easy  task  to  examine  the 
internal  operations  of  the  Senate,  our 
oversight  capacity,  and  the  other  key 
issues  which  wiU  be  reviewed.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Commission  will  receive 
the  support  of  all  Members  of  this  body 
and  their  staffs.  Without  this  support, 
their  task  will  be  for  naught. 

Finally,  I  point  out  that  the  Commis- 
sion on  Senate  Operations  was  explicitly 
precluded  from  studying  the  jurisdic- 
tions of  the  various  Senate  committees. 
Senator  Stevenson  and  myself  sJong 
with  50  otiier  Members  of  this  body  are 
sponsoring  a  Senate  resolution  which 
would  provide  for  this  vital  study.  My 
feeling  is  that  we  must  study  both  the 
internal  operation  of  the  Senate  at  the 
same  time  that  we  take  a  close  look  at 
the  jurisdictional  bounds  of  our  com- 
mittee system.  Prompt  consideration  of 
Senate  Resolution  109  is  fully  Justified 
at  this  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  "Study 
of  Senate  Poses  Challenge  to  Panel"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Congressional  Quarterly,  E>ec.  13, 

1975] 

Study  of  Senate  Poses  Challenge  to  Panel 

(By  Bruce  F.  Freed) 

If  a  Senate  office  wants  a  manlla  envelope, 
it  has  to  order  it  from  the  Congressional 
Record  clerk.  But  if  the  office  wants  a  white 
official  envelope,  it  has  to  deal  with  the  Sen- 
ate printing  clerk.  The  reason  is  that  the 
Senate  has  no  single  agency  to  disburse  of- 
fice supplies. 

At  first  glance,  this  might  seem  an  incon- 
sequential example.  But  it  is  symptomatic  of 
the  ingrained  weaknesses  the  temporary 
Commission  on  the  Operation  of  the  Senate 
will  be  dealing  with  in  the  first  systematic 
effort  to  determine  how  efficiently  the  Sen- 
ate and  its  support  staff  of  6,000  carry  out  an 
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operation  that  cost  n.S.  taxpayers  $107.4- 
mllllon  in  fiscal  1975. 

The  nine-member  panel,  known  infor- 
mally as  the  Culver  Commlaslon  after  Sen. 
John  C.  Culver  (D-Iowa),  who  proposed  its 
creation,  wiU  present  to  the  Senate  leader- 
ship next  September  its  recommendations 
for  changes  in  the  business  practices  and  op- 
erating procedures  of  what  ..has  been  called 
the  world's  most  exclusive  club. 

The  panel's  findings  are  awaited  with  spe- 
cial Interest,  for  there  is  growing  concern 
that  the  Senate's  inefficiencies  are  affecting 
its  ability  to  legislate  and  carry  out  its  other 
responsibilities. 

The  Senate's  operational  problems  are  by 
no  means  limited  to  difficulties  in  ordering 
envelopes.  For  example: 

Senators  do  not  control  their  office 
budgets  and  cannot  spend  the  money  to 
meet  their  special  needs.  Under  the  ciurent 
system,  the  perquisites  and  allowances  are 
allocated  for  specific  items  such  as  station- 
ery, staff  hiring  and  business  equipment. 
The  offices  also  receive  fixed  paper  and  en- 
velope allotments. 

The  Senate  is  administered  by  agencies 
having  overlapping  Jurisdictions.  The  Sen- 
ate restaurant  is  a  case  in  point.  It  is  run  by 
the  Capitol  architect,  the  sergeant  at  arms 
and  the  Commission  on  Arts  and  Antlqvil- 
ties,  which  divide  up  responsibility  for  food 
service,  fioor  coverings  and  wall  hangings. 

There  is  no  accurate  accounting  of  how 
office  space  is  used  on  the  Senate  side  of  the 
Capitol. ,^— 

Senators  find  it  almost  Impossible  to  carry 
out  all  of  their  committee  responsibilities. 
The  average  senator  serves  on  16  committees 
and  subcommittees  and  each  one  schedules 
meetings,  hearings  and  markup  sessions 
without  regard  for  what  other  panels  do.  In 
some  instances,  a  senator  may  have  four  dif- 
ferent committee  sessions  to  attend  simul- 
taneously. I 
Scope  of  study 

The  commission's  focus  covers  the  inter- 
nal workings  of  the  Senate,  from  how  well 
senators  perform  their  lawmaking,  oversight 
and  constituent  service  responsibilities  to 
whether  senators  and  committees  have 
enough  office  space  and  proper  office  furni- 
ture. Also  ■  to  be  covered  are  problems  of 
scheduling  committee  meetings,  whether 
senators  need  additional  perquisites  and  al- 
lowances, the  information  technology  needs 
of  the  Senate  and  whether  conflict-of-inter- 
est codes  for  senators  and  staff  members 
should  be  tightened.  The  only  items  ex- 
cluded from  study  are  committee  Jxirisdlc- 
tions  and  proposals  to  change  Senate  rules. 

Nevertheless,  the  commission  is  expected 
to  narrow  its  focus  over  the  next  10  months 
as  pressures  develop  to  limit  the  scope  of  its 
Investigation  and  recommendations.  "There's 
already  pressure  on  the  commission  to  stay 
away  from  sensitive  areas,"  said  Harrison  W. 
Pox  Jr.,  an  aide  to  Sen.  BiU  Brock  (R  Tenn.) , 
who   has   followed   the   commission   closely. 

The  sensitive  points,  as  Fox  sees  them,  in- 
clude the  scheduling  of  committee  meetings 
and  Senate  business.  Senate  conduct  of  leg- 
islative oversight,  and  perquisites  and  office 
allowances — items  that  go  to  the  heart  of 
power  in  the  Senate. 

He  predicts  that  "the  main  impact  of  the 
report"  will  be  limited  to  "the  type  of  furni- 
ture ordered  for  Senate  offices,  better  utiliza- 
tion of  office  space  and  new  ways  to  use  in- 
formation technology  in  the  Senate." 

Fox's  prediction  may  well  turn  out  to  be 
overly  pessimistic.  But  how  and  why  the 
commission  was  set  up— and  the  pressures 
It  faces  as  it  begins  its  work — provide  a 
glimpse  into  the  difficulties  in  changing  the 
Internal  structure  and  procedures  of  the 
Senate. 

BACKGROUND 

The  commission  is  the  brainchild  of  John 
Culver,  a  freshman  from  Iowa  who  long  baa 


had  an  Interest  in  congressional  revision.  He 
pursued  that  interest  in  the  House  (196&- 
75)  as  head  of  the  reform -oriented  Demo- 
cratic Study  Group  in  the  93rd  Congress  and 
as  a  member  of  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Committees  (the  Boiling  Committee) 
that  proposed  changes  In  House  procedures 
and  committee  Jurisdictions.  (Boiling  Com- 
mittee, 1974  Almanac  p.  634) 

Less  than  four  months  after  becoming  a 
senatcff,  he  proposed  that  the  Senate  con- 
sider improving  its  organization  and  oper- 
ation. But  Culver  wanted  to  make  sure  that 
the  Senate  effort  avoided  the  problems  that, 
in  the  end,  limited  the  Impact  of  the  Boi- 
ling Committee  on  the  House. 

Looking  back  on  his  Boiling  experience,  h« 
felt  that  the  committee  had  lost  much  of  its 
effectiveness. 

According  to  a  Senate  aide.  Culver  was 
"pretty  much  disillusioned  with  the  Boiling 
Committee."  He  felt  it  was  too  susceptible 
to  pressure  from  House  members  and  out- 
side interests  when  it  made  its  final  recom- 
mendations. To  avoid  a  repeat  in  the  Sen- 
ate, Culver  suggested  to  Majority  Leader 
Mike  Mansfield  (D  Mont.)  that  an  inde- 
pendent study  commission  be  appointed  of 
persons  not  connected  with  the  Senate.  "He 
thought  it  was  best  to  have  a  commission 
with  members  who  did  not  have  relatively 
sharp  preconceptions  about  the  Senate  and 
who  had  the  appearance  of  objectivity,"  said 
Fred  Holborn,  a  Culver  assistant. 
Support 

Culver  could  not  have  isuccessfully  pushed 
his  plan  without  a  strong  base  of  support 
within  the  Senate.  He  got  that  from  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  senators  elected  in  1972 
and  1974,  as  well  as  from  more  senior  reform- 
minded  members  such  as  Philip  A.  Hart  (D 
Mich.),  Gaylord  Nelson  (D  Wis.)  and  Mark 
O.  Hatfield  (R  Ore.) ,  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Rules  Committee. 

Frustrated  by  the  slow  pace  of  reform  in 
the  Senate,  they  actively  supported  piece- 
meal moves  in  1975  to  require  open  meetings 
and  provide  extra  staff  members  to  Junior 
senators  to  help  them  in  their  committee 
work.  Many  of  them  cosponsored  a  resolution 
(S  Res.  109)  to  establish  a  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Committees  to  study  commit- 
tee Jurisdictions.  (Box,  p.  3) 

liie  idea  for  the  study  commission  was 
discussed  at  the  Senate  Democratic  Confer- 
ence in  April  and  May  and  at  the  Senate  Re- 
publican Conference  in  June.  Both  party  cau- 
cuses approved  the  proposal  in  principle. 
Rules  Committee 

The  problem,  however,  was  how  to  bring 
the  study  commission  proposal  to  the  Sen- 
ate floor  without  first  having  to  go  through 
the  Rules  Committee.  Over  the  years,  the 
committee,  chaired  by  Howard  W.  Cannon  (D 
Nev.),  has  been  the  graveyard  for  proposals 
to  change  the  Senate's  rules  and  structure. 

In  1975,  the  reform  bloc  had  to  fight  the 
Rules  Committee  on  the  floor  to  get  two  key 
changes  adopted.  The  committee  first  tried 
to  block  a  proposal  (S  Res  60)  that  made  sig- 
nificant inroads  in  the  Senate's  seniority  sys- 
tem by  permitting  the  newer  members  to 
hire  additional  staff  to  assist  with  committee 
work. 

As  reported  by  the  committee  in  early 
June,  almost  five  months  after  it  had  been 
first  introduced,  S  Res  60  would  have  retained 
committee  control  over  the  additional  staff, 
thus  letting  chairmen  and  senators  with 
more  seniority  continue  to  dominate  the 
staffs.  But  Junior  senators  succeeded  in  pass- 
ing a  compromise  that  let  them  hire  and  con- 
trol their  own  committee  staff  members. 
(Staffing  fight,  Weekly  Report  p.  1235) 

Five  months  later,  the  reform  bloc  got  the 
Senate  to  adopt  a  so-called  "sunshine"  reso- 
lution requiring  that  most  committee  meet- 
ings as  well  as  Senate-House  conference  ses- 
sions be  open  to  the  public. 


The  Rules  Committee  rewrote  S  Res  9  to 
let  traditionally  secretive  committees — such 
as  Appropriations,  Finance  and  Armed  Serv- 
ices— continue  to  hold  closed  meetings.  But 
the  Senate  by  a  16-77  vote  rejected  the  com- 
mittee approach,  proposed  by  Cannon  and 
Assistant  Majority  Leader  Robert  C.  Byrd  (D 
W.Va.).  (Senate  simshine.  Weekly  Report  p. 
2413) 

Other  reform  measures  have  not  made  it 
out  of  the  committee.  A  proposal  (S  Res  109) 
by  Sen.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  III  (D  HI.)  to 
study  the  politically  sensitive  issue  of  com- 
mittee Jurisdictions  has  been  stalled  in  the 
Rules  Subcommltee  on  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  for  10  months,  along  with  28  other 
Items  on  the  subcommittee's  agenda.  The 
subcommltee,  chaired  by  Byrd.  has  yet  to 
meet  In  1975. 

"The  only  person  who  seemed  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  Culver  resolution  was  Can- 
non," said  Kenneth  Davis,  an  aide  to  Minor- 
ity Leader  Hugh  Scott  (R  Pa.).  "If  it  had 
gone  to  his  committee,  it  would  have  died 
there." 

In  the  end,  the  two  Senate  leaders — ^Mans- 
field and  Scott — decided  to  bypass  Rules  and 
bring  the  commission  proposal  (S  Res  227) 
directly  to  the  fioor.  Cannon  has  a  chance  to 
consider  the  resolution  over  a  weekend  and 
gave  his  approval.  The  Senate  adopted  it  July 
29  by  voice  vote. 

CoiouTTEE  Realignicent:  A  Matter  of 
Tmx? 

Committee  reform  api>ears  to  be  a  subject 
the  Senate  establishment  would  Just  as  soon 
ftM"get. 

Since  April  1973,  senators  each  year  have 
introduced  resolutions  to  create  a  temporary 
Senate  "committee  on  committees"  to  up- 
date jurisdictions  of  the  17  Senate  commit- 
tees. Just  as  regularly,  the  resolutions  lan- 
guish in  the  Rules  Committee. 

That  logjam  may  now  be  on  the  verge  of 
breaking  up.  As  the  temporary  Commission 
on  the  Operation  of  the  Senate  (Culver  Com- 
mission) begins  its  study  of  that  body's  in- 
ternal strucUire,  the  Senate's  reform  bloc  Is 
determined  to  force  a  showdown  on  nvmnging 
the  committee  system  to  round  out  the  mod- 
ernization effort. 

"If  we  cant  get  8  Bes  109  through  normal 
procedures,  well  bring  It  up  directly  on  the 
floor,"  warned  Sen.  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  ni 
(D  HI.) ,  the  chief  coeponsor,  along  with  Sen- 
Bill  Brock  (R  Tenn.),  of  the  most  recent 
resolution  to  establish  a  committee  on  com- 
mittees. 

"We've  waited  longer  than  we  should  have," 
Stevenson  added.  "Our  patience  is  coming 
to  an  end." 

Backers  of  S  Res  109  have  been  heartened 
by  the  revisions  adopted  by  the  Senate  this 
year.  So  far,  the  Senate  has  liberalized  its 
clotxire  rule  (S  Res  4),  limited  jjommittee 
secrecy  (S  Res  9)  and^ven  junior  senatCHV 
Increased  staff  to  he^wlth  their  commit- 
tee work    (S  Res  60) 


Senate  Democrats  at 

[e  it  easier  to  depK>se 

without  retribution 

;ret-ballot  elections  of 

.e -fifth  of  the  caucus 


their  Jan.  17  caucus 
a  committee  chair: 
by  voting  to  allow 
chairmen  whenever 
requests  it. 

Promises,  promises 

The  history  of  committee  reform,  however, 
has  been  a  story  of  iinfllled  promises.  The 
Senate  last  realigned  committee  Jurisdictions 
almost  30  years  ago  in  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946.  At  that  time,  the 
number  of  legislative  committees  was  re- 
duced to  15.  In  the  following  three  decades, 
the  number  of  standing  committees  remained 
almost  constant — increasing  to  18 — but  the 
number  of  subcommittees  Increased  dramat- 
ically from  34  to  more  than  120. 

Stevenson  and  Brock  thought  they  had  a 
pledge  last  year  from  Sen.  Howard  W.  Can- 
non (D  Nev.),  chairmanof  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, and  Assistant  ||ajcalty  Leader  Rob- 
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ert  C.  Byrd  (D  W.  Va.) .  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Subcommittee  on  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  act  at  last  on  a  committee  re- 
alignment measure.  "The  commitment  was 
made  last  year  that  hearings  on  their  com- 
mittee reform  resolution  would  be  held  this 
year,"  said  a  Senate  aide  who  has  followed 
the  Issue  cloeely.  "The  fight  over  the  New 
Hampshire  seat  held  hearings  up.  Byrd  and 
Cannon  made  a  new  commitment  that  after 
New  Hampshire  was  resolved,  they  would 
have  hearings.  But  then  you  had  the  hear- 
ings on  Daniel  Boorstln's  nomination  as  head 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission's  office  accounts  regulation 
and  now  the  contested  Oklahoma  Senate 
election.  So  we're  back  to  squture  one  as  1975 
draws  to  a  close." 

As  Stevenson  lamented  recently,  "We've 
gotten  pledges  from  Byrd  and  Cannon,  but 
nothing  happens." 

"Byrd  and  Cannon  are  pulling  an  'Alphonse 
and  baston'  act  on  committee  reform,"  and 
another  senator.  "Each  lays  blame  on  the 
other." 

Stevenson  and  Brock  feel  the  fact  that 
S  Res  109  has  52  cosponsors  makes  It  only 
»  matter  of  time  before  It  Is  adopted.  "It's 
clear  that  a  majority  of  the  Senate  would 
support  a  study  of  the  committee  system  and 
Jurisdictions,"  Brock  said. 

Stevenson  called  the  fight  for  S  Res  109  "a 
contest  of  power.  The  numbers  in  the  Senate 
have  changed,"  he  said.  "The  membership  Is 
younger  and  juniors  are  more  numerous." 

"The  Juniors  are  no  longer  on  their  knees," 
he  continued.  "We're  not  asking,  we're  de- 
manding. We're  organizing  and  using  power." 

Because  of  what  they  consider  to  be  Rule3 
Conamlttee  obstructionism,  senators  support- 
ing S  Res  109  plan  to  change  it  to  give  the 
proposed  select  committee  money  to  carry 
out  its  study  and  to  authorize  the  panel 
to  report  Its  recommendations  directly  to  the 
Senate,  rather  than  having  them  first  go 
through  the  Rules  Committee. 
Overlap 

Many  of  the  S  Res  109  backers  are  content 
to  let  the  Culver  Commission  look  at  the 
Senate's  operations  and  internal  structure. 
But  they  draw  the  line  at  committee  reform, 
calling  it  an  Issue  so  important  that  the 
Senate  Itself  cannot  avoid  dealing  with  It. 

"Changes  In  committee  jurisdictions 
shouldn't  be  Imposed  from  the  outside,"  said 
Sen.  John  C.  Culver  (D-Iowa) ,  who  sponsored 
the  resolution  that  created  the  study  com- 
mission. "It's  a  problem  uniquely  under- 
stood by  members  and  must  be  handled  by 
them." 

Several  senators  acknowledge  that  If  a 
select  committee  on  committees  is  estab- 
lished. It  will  duplicate  some  of  the  work  of 
the  Culver  Commission.  But  they  .say  both 
groups  are  needed  because  their  tasks  are  dif- 
ferent. As  Stevenson  noted,  "A  conmilttee  on 
committees  has  to  take  a  broad  approach  to 
do  a  comprehensive  Job  even  If  It  means  over- 
lapping with  the  Culver  Commission.  The 
Culver  Commission  should  concentrate  on 
managerial  problems  and  a  select  committee 
should  focus  on  the  Senate's  political  prob- 
lem— committee  jurisdictions." 

The  commission  received  a  $500,000  budget 
to  carry  out  its  work.  (Study  proposal.  Weekfv 
Report  p.  1682.)  A 

Membership 

The  Interest  of  the  t<^  Senate  leadership 
In  the  com^sslcn  is  unique,  according  to 
several  Senate  observers.  "It's  an  unusual 
commission  J  In  that  It's  a  creatvire  of  the 
leadership  rather  than  a  committee,"  said 
Culver  aide  Holbom.  "This  strengthens  the 
commission  since  it  can  appeal  to  the  leader- 
ship If  It  runs  Into  problems  and  when  It 
makes  its  recommendations." 

Besides  shepherding  the  commission 
through  the  Senate,  Scott  and  Mansfield  in 
mid -October  named  its  members,  Mansfield 


appointed  five:  WllUard  L.  Boyd,  Jr.,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Iowa;  former  Sen. 
Harold  E.  Hughes  (D-Iowa.  1969-76).  the 
commissioner  chairman;  Juanita  Kreps,  vice 
president  of  Duke  University;  Carl  Sanders, 
former  Democratic  governor  of  Georgia,  and 
Wilson  W.  Wyatt,  former  Democratic  mayor 
of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  former  national  hous- 
ing administrator. 

Scott's  appointees  were  Archie  Dykes, 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Kansas  and 
the  panel's  vice  chairman;  Robert  P.  Huefner. 
director  of  the  Institute  of  Government  at 
the  University  of  Utah;  William  H.  Scott, 
partner  In  the  accounting  firm  of  Peat. 
Marwick  and  Mitchell,  and  J.  Mark  Trice, 
former  secretary  of  the  Senate. 

MAMSriELO  AND   SCOTT 

How  the  members  were  selected  and  why 
Scott  chose  those  that  he  did  provides  an 
Insight  Into  what  he  expects  the  commission 
to  do.  Democratic  senators  and  aides  would 
not  describe  how  Mansfield  arrived  at  hLs 
selections.  But  Scott  aide  Davis  talked  about 
the  process  the  Republican  leader  followed. 

"We  Initially  were  told  to  recommend  na- 
tionally known  members  for  the  commis- 
sion," Davis  said.  "But  after  giving  It  some 
thought  we  felt  those  people  wouldn't  want 
to  rummage  through  the  bowels  of  the  Sen- 
ate. We  envisioned  the  commission's  task  as 
examining  the  operation  of  the  Senate,  that's 
all,  from  a  managerial  and  academic  stand- 
point. 

"We  discussed  at  the  weekly  luncheon  of 
the  Republican  Policy  Committee  that  the 
commission  would  be  set  up.  Scott  asked  for 
suggestions.  He  said  he  didn't  want  this  to 
be  a  Washington  commission  which  had  pre- 
conceived notions  about  the  Senate." 

Eventually,  James  B.  Pearson  (R.  Kan.) 
reconunended  Archie  Dykes,  Ted  Stevens  (R. 
Alaska)  suggested  William  Scott,  Jake  Garn 
(R.  Utah)  proposed  Robert  Huefner  and 
Scott  himself  picked  Mark  Trice. 

Davis  called  the  Republican  nominees  "a 
broad  cross  section.  We  got  the  balance  we 
wanted  of  academics,  administrators,  ac- 
countants and  political  types." 

The  commission  has  two  ex-offlclo  flaem- 
bers:  Francis  R.  Valeo.  secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  a  Mansfield  protege,  and  Gerald  W. 
Frank.  Sen.  Hatfield's  administrative  assist- 
ant. As  a  Senate  staff  member  explained  their 
appointments,  "Having  both  of  those  guys 
on  the  commission  fills  two  purposes.  It  gives 
the  commission  members  contact  with  the 
Senate  and  It  lets  Mansfield  and  Hatfield 
keep  tabs  on  them  to  make  sure  they  don't 
become  a  runaway  body."  However,  Hatfield 
told  Congressional  Quarterly  he  wanted  tbe 
panel  to  pursue  Its  study  with  complete  free- 
dom. 

Criticism 

The  Scott-Mansfield  choices  have  been 
criticized  as  not  having  sufficient  stature  or 
geographic  diversity. 

"I  was  surprised  there  weren't  one  or  two 
more  notables  on  the  panel,"  said  a  Senate 
aide  involved  with  the  commission's  Incep- 
tion. "It  was  Valeo's  decision  not  to  have  any 
real  lightning  rods  on  It,  people  whose  public 
positions  were  known.  What  we've  ended  up 
with  Is  a  commission  that  has  a  southern- 
mid  western  orientation." 

Harrison  Fox  complained  that  many  of  the 
members  do  not  have  first-hand  knowledge 
of  the  Senate  and  would  not  bring  the  pres- 
tige needed  to  get  the  panel's  recommenda- 
tions accepted.  "Most  of  the  members  dont 
know  anything  about  the  Senate,"  he  said. 
"They'll  ^end  all   year  learning  about  It." 

Fox  said  he  would  have  preferred  more 
commission  members  who  "know  the  Sen- 
ate from  the  Inside.  The  men  finally  appoint- 
ed don't  have  the  contacts  to  build  up  Hill 
support  and  they  don't  live  or  work  near 
Washington.  They'll  be  coming  into  town 
once  a  month  for  meetings  and  leave  most  of 
the  work  for  the  staff." 


One  commission  observer  fears  that  the 
relative  anonymity  of  the  members  will  hurt 
the  conunisslon  in  the  end.  "Valeo  didn't 
want  congressional  careerists  on  the  panel," 
he  said.  "Yet  if  they  have  people  working  for 
the  panel  and  on  the  panel  who  are  novices, 
their  recommendations  can  be  Ignored  by  the 
Senate." 

The  challenge 

What  these  critics  want  to  see  is  a  top- 
to-bottom  study  of  the  Senate  and  its  opera- 
tions that  will  lead  to  recommendations  on 
how  to  bring  the  Senate's  internal  structure 
into  the  late  20th  century. 

They  see  today's  Senate  as  a  "buearucratlc  * 
nightmare."  "The  Senate  bureaucracy  has 
developed  over  200  years  yet  no  one  has 
examined  the  lines  of  jurlsdlclton  and  au- 
thority from  a  scientific  management  view- 
point," complained  a  Senate  aide.  They  fear 
that  the  Senate's  vested  Interests — the  secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  the  architect  of  the 
Capitol,  the  sergeant  at  arms,  powerful  senior 
senators  and  committee  chairmen — ^may  be 
able  to  blunt  the  commission's  work. 

Although  they  are  barely  Into  their  study, 
the  commission  members  are  optimistic  that 
they  can  do  the  job.  Former  Sen.  Hughes,  the 
chairman,  told  reporters  shortly  after  the 
commission  was  named  that  he  believed  it 
would  have  "complete  freedom"  to  carry  out 
Its  study. 

The  commission,  he  said,  "can  be  one  of  the 
greatest  steps  of  this  decade.  I  think  it  can 
be  a  big  step  toward  eradicating  a  lot  of 
impediments  In  the  operation  of  the  Senate 
and  an  opportunity  to  recommend  what  could 
be  done." 

Sanders,  another  member,  said  he  feels  the 
commission  has  the  backing  of  the  Senate. 
At  a  Nov.  11  meeting,  he  asked  seven  senators 
who  briefed  the  commission  whether  the 
work  "was  worth  our  time.  I  wanted  to  make 
sure  senators  were  serious  about  our  efforts." 
he  said.  "I  feel  much  better  after  hearing 
their  affirmative  responses." 

Several  senators  say  the  commission  has 
carte  blanche  authority  to  delve  into  all 
aspects  of  the  Senate  except  Senate  rules  and 
conunlttee  jurisdictions.  "I  hope  the  com- 
mission doesn't  feel  any  limits."  Hatfield  said. 
"I  felt  that  Sinless  they  could  be  totally 
fiexible  to  move  In  every  direction  they 
wo\ildn't  have  the  perspective  to  move  into 
all  areas  they  Identify." 

Culver  said  the  commission  will  be  "more 
than  a  blue-ribbon  panel"  and  will  be  able 
to  make  a  "very  serious  effort"  to  study  the 
Senate. 

But  others  are  not  so  sanguine.  "I'm  not 
optimistic  the  commission  can  go  to  some  of 
the  root  problems  in  a  direct  fashion,"  said 
Sen.  Brock.  "They'll  identify  problems  and 
give  supportive  evidence  but  there  are  Insti- 
tutional constraints  that  work  against  a 
direct  approach." 

OBSTACLES 

As  it  begins  its  study,  the  cooimlsslon 
faces  foiir  basic  problems  that  may  limit 
how  much  it  can  do.  These  Include  time  pres- 
sures, the  Senate  bureaucracy,  subtle  influ- 
ences from  within  the  commission  to  narrow 
Its  study,  and  political  realities. 
Time  pressures 

The  commission  is  scheduled  to  submit  an 
interim  report  to  Mansfield  and  Scott  by 
March  31.  1976.  and  a  final  report  by  Sept.  30, 
1976.  However,  it  did  not  name  its  staff 
director,  Vincent  P.  Rock,  until  Nov.  19,  and 
by  early  December  had  not  yet  assembled  a 
staff.  Like  most  of  the  panel  members.  Rock 
has  little  direct  Capitol  Hill  experience.  He 
was  executive  secretary  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences/National  Research  Council 
and  had  served  In  the  White  House  from  1957 
to  1961  as  a  member  of  the  National  Security 
Council  staff. 

"Anything  the  commission  does  can't  be 
done  in  great  depth,"  noted  a  Senate  aide. 
"You're  asking  a  body  of  men  and  women  to 
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do  an  in-depth  study  of  the  Senate  in  less 
than  a  year — a  study  that  has  never  been 
done  before." 

"The  real  fear  I  have."  said  a  commission 
member,  "Is  that  the  time  element  is  going 
to  be  such  that  there  won't  be  adequate  time 
to  get  into  the  nitty-gritty  .  .  ." 

Senate  bureaucracy 

Early  in  1975,  Hatfield,  as  a  member  of 
the  Rules  Committee  Restaurant  Subcom- 
mittee, decided  to  have  paintings  from  the 
National  Gallery  put  up  on  the  bare  walls 
of  the  Senate  restaurant.  He  had  to  work 
his  way  through  three  layers  of  bureaucracy, 
a  process  that  took  him  well  over  six  months, 
before  he  finally  could  walk  the  half  mile 
from  the  Senate  to  the  gallery  to  select  the 
paintings. 

Hatfield  had  to  get  approval  from  the 
architect  of  the  Capitol,  who  has  the  respon- 
sibility for  riinning  the  Senate  restaurant; 
the  sergeant  at  arms,  who  chooses  the  restau- 
rant's decor  and  carpets;  and  the  Commission 
on  Arts  and  Antiquities,  which  decides 
whether  there  will  be  paintings  on  the  res- 
taurant's walls. 

"This  Is  an  example  of  the  bureaucracy 
and  overlapping  jurisdictions  that  have  built 
up  over  200  years  that  the  commission  will 
be  dealing  vrlth,"  Hatfield  said. 

One  can  laugh  at  Hatfield's  problems  in 
finally  getting  the  okay  for  pictures  to  grace 
the  restaurant,  but  several  observers  expect 
the  commission  to  have  an  even  harder  time 
penetrating  the  Senate  bureaucracy. 

The  Senate's  administrative  work  is  han- 
dled by  the  secretary  of  the  Senate,  the  ser- 
geant at  arms  and  the  architect  of  the 
Capitol. 

Valeo,  as  secretary  of  the  Senate.  Is  that 
body's  chief  administrative  officer.  He  has 
a  staff  of  about  175  and  a  $2.8-mllllon  budget 
in  fiscal  1975.  As  sergeant  at  arms,  William 
H.  Wannall  oversees  the  Senate  wing  of  the 
Capitol.  Senate  pages,  doormen,  the  Senate 
police,  and  janitorial  services  and  is  responsi- 
ble for  selling  all  accumulated  waste  papers 
and  condemned  furniture.  He  has  a  payroll 
of  more  than  1,000  employees  and  a  912- 
milllon  budget  in  fiscal  1975.  George  M. 
White,  the  architect  of  the  Capitol,  has  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Capitol  structure  and 
the  Senate  and  Hottee  office  buildings.  The 
architect's  fiscal  1975  appropriation  for  its 
Senate-related  activities  Is  $67-mllllon. 

"These  are  the  most  entrenched  officers  of 
the  Senate."  said  a  Senate  aide.  "They're 
the  ones  most  concerned  about  the  conunis- 
slon. And  they  will  be  most  serlotisly  affected 
if  the  commission  reconunends  a  major  over- 
haul in  the  Sena.te's  administrative  struc- 
ture." He  predicted  a  fight  if  the  commission 
proposed  major  changes  in  their  responsl- 
bUltles. 

Patronage  is  expected  to  present  a  further 
obstacle.  "The  Democrats  will  have  prob- 
lems with  patronage."  said  Davis,  who  looks 
after  the  Interests  of  the  Republican  minor- 
ity as  Scott's  top  aide.  "We  don't  have  38 
per  cent  of  the  patronage  jobs  around  here, 
which  we  should  have  If  they  were  divided 
equitably." 

He  said  Republicans  wanted  to  payroll  op- 
erations of  the  three  offices  examined  to  see 
"if  the  minority  is  being  treated  fairly  in 
the  Senate.  Do  we  proportionally  get  the 
same  benefits?  We  want  to  find  out." 
Space  and  staff 

In  addition,  the  commission  faces  problems 
finding  out  how  office  space  is  used  in  the 
Capitol  and  Senate  office  buildings.  Office 
space  traditionally  has  been  used  by  senators 
and  committees  as  status  symbols.  The  more 
space  they  can  lay  claim  to.  the  more  power 
they  are  perceived  as  having. 

"There's  no  up-to-date  accounting  of  room 
assignments  in  the  Capitol."  said  a  Senate 
aide.  "There  are  rooms  at  the  terrace  level 
that  have  been  used  for  storage  that  bavent 


been  opened  for  years.  Developing  a  precise 
account  of  how  space  is  used  will  be  a  major 
and  difficult  job  for  the  commission  since 
it  means  stepping  on  many  toes." 

Another  Senate  staff  member  fears  the 
commission  will  have  difficulties  sorting  out 
committee  staff  and  staff  assignments.  "The 
pressiires  here  will  come  from  the  established 
Democrats  who  have  the  most  to  lose  if  that 
information  becomes  known."  he  said. 

Some  committee  chairmen  and  senators 
have  blurred  the  distinction  between  com- 
mittee and  personal  staffs  by  using  conunlt- 
tee personnel  to  help  perform  work  for  their 
Senate  offices  and  handle  political  assign- 
ments. This  has  made  it  difficult  for  out- 
siders and  the  Senate  Itself  to  determine 
who  Is  on  which  payroll. 

INTERKAL     PRESSURES 

Several  observers  see  the^ex-officlo  appoint- 
ments of  Secretary  Valeo  and  Hatfield  aide 
Frank  as  an  Indication  that  the  commission 
will  concentrate  mainly  on  management 
problems.  They  consider  Valeo  and  Frank  to 
be  the  most  influential  members,  because  of 
their  ties  to  the  Senate  and  the  fact  that 
other  panel  members  will  look  to  them  as 
indicators  of  what  the  Senate  will  accept. 

Valeo  and  Frank  appear  to  emphasize  the 
management  tack  when  they  talk  about  how 
they  would  like  to  see  the  panel  approach 
Its  study.  Valeo  said  he  prefers  to  see  the 
Commission  begin  from  "the  managerial 
point  of  view.  That  will  get  them  Invoved  in 
how  a  senator  uses  his  time.  Prom  that  they 
can  get  into  substitute  questions,  such  as 
how  Senate  offices  are  staffed  and  main- 
tained, and  wj^at  information  services  they 
need." 

Frank  sees  "a  strong  managerial  angle"  to 
the  commission's  work.  "This  Is  a  big  busi- 
ness." he  said  referring  to  the  <q>eration  of 
the  Senate.  "There  have  to  be  modem  man- 
agement techniques." 

poLrncAL   REALrriEs 

Sen.  Brock  recently  told  the  conunisslon 
that  he  thought  "it  would  be  best"  to  stay 
out  of  politically  sensitive  areas  If  It  wanted 
the  Senate  to  heed  its  recconmendatlons. 
Brock  raised  an  Important  Issue  that  the 
commission  will  have  to  face:  What  political 
constraints  Is  it  operating  under? 

No  one  likes  to  talk  publicly  about  the 
politically  practical  parameters  of  the  study. 
But  senators.  Senate  staff  and  s<Hne  commis- 
sion members  see  certain  areas  of  the  com- 
mission's mandate  as  possibly  too  sensitive 
to  get  into. 

According  to  Harrison  Fox,  those  areas  in- 
clude the  Senate's  legislative  oversight  re- 
sponsibilities, perquisites  and  allowances  of 
members  and  staff,  problems  in  scheduling 
legislative  business  and  conflicts  of  interest 
by  senators  and  Senate  staff. 

Another  conunisslon  observer  added  to  this 
list  the  operations  of  the  secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  sergeant  at  arms,  the  general 
problem  of  office  accommodations  and  fa- 
illties  including  the  speciflc  problem  of  how 
to  develop  more  equitable  ways  to  allot  room 
space  to  senators,  assessing  the  operation 
and  effectiveness  of  Congress'  watchdog  and 
backup  agencies — the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  Congressional  Research  Service — 
and  the  work  demands  of  senators  and  their 
staffs. 

Several  of  these  Issues  could  brln^  the 
conunisslon  close  to  the  question  of  conunlt- 
tee jurisdictions,  which  the  commission  was 
speciflcally  barred  from  studying  because  of 
S.  Res.  109  and  the  fact  that  the  topic  is  so 
poltlcally  loaded.  But  It  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  Senate's  problems,  since  committee 
work  takes  much  of  a  senator's  time. 
"It  will  be  hard  to  separate  committee  juris- 
dictions fnxn  the  commission's  work." 
warned  a  commission  observer.  It  cant  help 
but  come  up  in  deliberations.  It  Involves  the 
question  of  time  demands  on  senators,  legis- 


lative oversight,  committee  staff  and  office 
allocation.  These  are  very  touchy  things  in 
the  Senate." 

Senators  have  shied  away  from  publicizing 
their  perqiUsites  and  allowances,  since  that 
raises  the  issue  of  how  much  money  t^ey 
receive  to  run  their  offices.  Perquisites  also 
go  to  the  heart  of  the  Senate's  system  of  re- 
wards, according  to  Harrison  Pox.  "In  the 
past."  he  said,  "the  leadership  has  used  per- 
quisites to  grant  favors  to  individual  sena- 
tors— ^llke  givln|  one  a  new  model  of  a  Xerox 
machine,  another  fecial  telephones  and  the 
Rules  Committee  computer  terminals  a  year 
before  other  conunittees  got  them." 

Legislative  scbedullug  problems  could  In- 
volve the  commission  in  possible  Senate 
rules  changes  and  in  the  activities  of  the 
Senate  leadership.  "If  the  commission  looks 
at  scheduling  serloiisly.  It  has  to  look  at  how 
much  time  the  Senate  spends  debating  legis- 
lation and  how  much  time  It  should  spend. 
This  could  get  the  commission  into  the  ques- 
tion of  germane  debate."  a  Senate  aide  said. 
At  Sen.  James  B.  Allen's  (D  Ala.)  insistence, 
however,  the  commission  Is  excluded  from 
prc^osing  any  changes  in  the  Senate  rules. 

Furthermore,  the  leadership  is  responsible 
for  scheduling  Senate  vacations  and  when 
measiu^s  are  taken  up  on  the -Senate  floor. 
"This  is  the  core  of  their  power,"  said  a 
conunisslon  observer. 

The  commission  may  find  it  best  to  avoid 
the  issue  of  conflicts  of  interest  by  senators  - 
and  Senate  staff.  "It  involves  too  much  of  a  ' 
gray  area  of  what's  proper  and  improper 
conduct,"  said  Fox.  "It  will  force  the  com- 
mission to  make  tod  many  judgment  calls 
without  enough  time  to  fully  study  their 
ramifications." 

The  commission  also  has  to  rely  on  the 
secretary  of  the  Senate,  sergeant  at  arms  and 
Capitol  architect  to  get  the  basic  informa- 
tion It  needs  on  the  Senate's  operations  and 
facilities.  It  cannot  afford  to  antagonize 
them  if  it  is  to  get  all  the  data  required  for 
its  study. 

In  the  end.  there  remains  the  problem 
of  the  Senate  Rules  Committee,  wbch  would 
have  legislative  jurisdiction  over  many  of  the 
panel's  recommendations.  Scott  and  Mans- 
field pledged  Nov.  11  to  commission  mem- 
bers that  action  would  be  taken  to  imple- 
ment their  recommendations.  "There's  one 
problem  with  that."  said  a  Senate  aide.  "The 
conuntsslon's  recommendation  will  have  to 
go  through  the  Rules  Conunlttee  and  you  * 
can't  forget  that  Rules  has  been  the  burial 
ground  for  reform  in  the  Senate." 

OUTLOOK 

Study  commissions  serve  various  purp>ose3. 
Some  are  created  to  sidetrack  Issues.  Others 
are  appointed  to  solve  protilems  and  generate 
the  public  support  needed  to  do  that. 

None  of  the  senators,  aides  or  commission 
members  Interviewed  by  Congressional  Quar- 
terly exp>ect  the  Culver  Conunisslon  to  bury 
proposals  to  revise  the  Senate's  structure  or 
streamline  its  operation. 

They  see  the  Senate  as  ripe  for  change, 
as  the  1975  votes  on  the  staffing  and  sun- 
shine resolutions  demonstrated.  "Byrd's  ex- 
perience on  the  sunshine  resolution  indi- 
cates that  only  a  small  number  of  votes  can 
be  rounded  up  to  supptort  the  status  quo," 
said  Sen.  Hatfield.  "When  two  junior  mem- 
bers— ^Lawton  Chiles  fD  Fla.]  and  Bill  Roth 
[R  Del.] — can  take  on  'Mr.  Rules'  and  win  by 
the  margin   they  did,  that  tells  us  a  lot." 

"Hie  Impetus  for  change  comes  from  two 
groups  in  the  Senate  that,  as  one  staff  mem- 
ber phrased  it.  "feel  put  upon — the  minority 
and  those  with  little  seniority."  What  has 
developed  Is  a  coalition  of  Junior  Democrats 
and  Republicans  led  by  Stevenson,  Hatfield, 
Brock  and  Dick  Clark  (D  Iowa).  They  have 
numbers  on  their  side.  Since  1967.  54  new 
senators — half  from  each  party — have  been 
elected,  giving  the  Senate  a  majority  with 
less  them  10  years  of  service  and  making  it 
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more  receptive  to  pr(^>08als  to  change  tbe 
workings  to  accommodate  younger  members. 

Many  observers  expect  the  commission,  at 
the  most,  to  prepare  the  ground  for  fiirther 
changes  and  to  approach  the  reform  issue 
more  rationally  than  In  the  past. 

"The  Culver  Commission  Is  limited  by  tl)e 
fact  that  It  can't  get  Into  the  question  of 
committee  Jurisdictions,  one  of  the  major 
problems  of  the  Senate  today,"  said  Brock. 
"The  work  of  the  commission  has  to  go  hand 
in  hand  with  an  examination  of  committee 
Jurisdictions  if  the  Senate's  operations  are 
to  be  rationalized." 

Beyond  that.  Culver  suggests  that  the 
study  might  put  Into  perspective  the  hither- 
to uncoordinated  approach  to  change  In  the 
Senate.  "The  piecemeal,  ad  hoc  layering  of 
reforms  may  not  have  been  the  best  way  to 
handle  the  problems  from  a  cost-effective 
standpoint,"  he  said. 

All  of  this  suggests  that  the  commission 
may  be  what  Mark  Hatfield  calls  "a  trigger- 
ing mechanism,"  laying  the  groundwork  for 
a  Select  Committee  on  Committees  that 
would  round  out  the  effcwt  to  overhaul  the 
Senate  machinery. 

Outside  group 
TTnllke  the  House,  the  Senate  has  chosen 
an  external  route  to  begin  putting  Itself  In 
order.  The  decision  to  create  a  non-politicaa. 
non-Senate  panel  was  made  deliberately, 
with  an  eye  on  public  opinion.  "The  com- 
mission can  build  up  public  support  for 
changes  In  the  Senate's  operation,"  said 
Francis  Valeo.  "What  you  have  Is  a  group 
of  citizens  with  no  ties  to  the  Senate  setting 
up  a  rational  scale  of  what  the  Job  is  worth. 
The  very  fact  that  proposals  for  changes  will 
be  presented  honestly  by  an  outside  group 
will  be  important." 

Going  outside  also  serves  the  needs  of  Sen- 
ate reformers  by  reducing  the  personal  stakes 
In  any  changes  that  might  be  proposed.  Carl 
Sanders,  a  commission  member,  sees  that  as 
a  prime  role  for  the  panel.  He  said:  "I've  al- 
ways felt  from  my  experience  in  government 
that  if  you  can  get  an  outside  factor,  and 
objectively  study  and  recommend  changes. 
It  makes  it  easier  to  make  the  changes  In  an 
entrenched  body  like  the  Senate,"  Propos- 
als from  the  inside  for  revision  could  gen- 
erate greater  resistance,  Sanders  said,  "be- 
cause there's  the  feeling  that  those  recom- 
mending the  changes  have  put  their  own  In- 
terests first." 


AFTER  DUNLOP 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  efforts  to 
galvanize  Americans  into  a  cooperative 
spirit  of  working  toward  our  common 
goal  become  more  dismal  every  day. 

The  President's  vetoes  polarize  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress.  Big  in- 
dustry lines  up  to  thwart  big  labor.  For- 
gotten are  the  thoughtful  efforts  to  work 
cooperatively  on  improved  bargaining 
procedures.  The  Dunlop  affair  is  an  ex- 
ample of  these  thwarted  efforts  at  solving 
our  domestic  problems  through  coop- 
eration. 

An  article,  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  February  2-,  illustrates  my  point,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RE(lit)RD, 
as  follows : 

After  Dcnlop 

(By  A.  H.  Raskin) 
The  departure  of  John  T.  Dunlop  as  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  puts  Into  mothballs  the  most 
ambitious  experiment  ever  undertaken  In 
this  country  to  establish  a  shadow  cabinet 
of  top-level  leaders  in   industry  and  labor 


as  advisers  to  the  Federal  Oovemment  In 
shaping  national  economic  policy. 

Until  President  Ford  shattered  the  effort 
by  vetoing  the  construction  "situs  picket- 
ing" bill — after  promising  Mr.  Dunlop  he 
would  sign — the  former  Harvard  dean  was 
well  advanced  on  a  program  that  might 
have  effected  a  highly  sophisticated  shift  In 
the  way  the  political  process  operates. 

It  Involved  unified  approaches  to  the  White 
House  and  Congress  on  major  Issues  by  big 
business  and  big  labor,  two  power  blocs  that 
normally  neutralize  one  another's  political 
clout  by  lining  up  on  opposite  sides.  It  also 
involved  applying  the  principles  of  collective 
bargaining  to  the  drafting  of  rules  by  Federal 
regulatory  agencies  and  to  the  formulation 
of  laws  In  every  field  from  taxes  to  trade. 

In  contrast  to  machinery  set  up  In  other 
Administrations  to  enlist  the  aid  of  unions 
and  management  in  specific  areas  of  Indus- 
trial relations,  the  Dunlop  program  embraced 
the  whole  spectrum  of  basic  political  policy. 
Its  goal  was  to  provide  a  vehicle  through 
which  the  dominant  infiuence  groups  In  the 
economy  could  harmonize  their  differences 
and  arrive  at  a  common  position  that  would 
then  serve  as  a  guide  to  Oovernment  In 
running  the  country. 

Against  a  backdrop  of  official  near-paralysis 
In  coping  with  the  challenges  of  unemploy- 
ment and  Infiatlon,  there  were  obvious  bene- 
fits for  the  nation  In  this  attempt  to  channel 
labor-management  creativity  Into  social 
planning  and  thus  cool  animosities  of  a  kind 
that  in  West  Europe  periodically  erupt  In 
massive  political  strikes.  Offsetting  such 
gains',  however,  was  worry  that  exclusion 
from  the  new  apparatus  of  voices  represent- 
ing such  forces  as  consumers,  environmen- 
talists, small  business  and  civil  rights  groups, 
could  turn  It  Into  a  device  for  collusion  to  ad- 
vance monopoly  interests  at  the  expense  of 
the  general  public. 

The  principal  instrument  of  collaboration 
In  the  Dunlop  program  was  the  President's 
Labor  Management  Conunlttee,  a  simimit  or- 
ganization, in  which  Oeorge  Meany  and  seven 
other  ranking  unionists  sit  alongside  the 
heads  of  General  Motors,  General  Electric, 
United  States  Steel,  Alcoa.  MobU  Oil,  the 
First  National  City  Bank,  the  Bechtel  Group 
and  Sears  Roebuck. 

Out  of  respect  for  the  Incoming  Labor 
Secretary,  W.  J.  Usery  Jr.,  union  chiefs  plan 
no  walkout  from  the  summit  committee  but 
the  expectation  Is  that  It  will  not  meet  in  the 
next  few  months — and  perhaps  never.  Even 
If  the  committee  does  meet  again,  there  Is 
general  agreement  that  without  Mr.  Dunlop 
as  sparkplug  and  catalyst  it  will  achieve 
little. 

As  evidence  of  the  committee's  educative 
Impact,  the  ordlnarlljl  tough-talking  Paul 
Hall,  president  of  the  Seafarers  International 
Union,  cites  the  changes  In  his  own  attitude 
toward  a  fellow  committee  member,  Walter  B. 
Wriston  chairman  of  Citicorp :  "Once  I  wovild 
have  said  he  was  the  first  guy  you  ought  to 
take  out  and  shoot;  now  I  know  that  he  Is  a 
decent  fellow,  with  constructive  ideas  on 
what  you  need  to  do  to  deliver  quality 
medical  services  to  poor  people.  I  don't  want 
to  sound  like  a  Boy  Scout,  but  our  system 
Is  In  danger,  and  If  we  can't  find  a  way  to 
rebuild  relationships  without  selling  out  our 
constituencies  It'll  collapse  in  dlsllliislon- 
ment.  The  value  of  a  committee  like  this  Is 
that  you  learn  the  other  guy  is  human;  he 
bleeds  and  gets  ulcers  Just  like  jovl" 

Not  all  the  union  members  are  quite  that 
enthusiastic  about  how  useful  the  commit- 
tee proved.  Even  If  Mr.  Dunlop  had  stayed. 
It  might  have  atrophied  through  labor  dis- 
content with  the  President's  reluctance  to 
follow  through  on  recommendations  that  ran 
counter  to  his  own  conservative  predellctlons. 
This  was  notably  true  on  the  group's  pro- 
posals early  last  year  for  a  tax-cut  package 
that  woiild  have  coupled  $15-bllllon  In  extra 
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purchasing  power  for  Individuals,  primarily 
In  the  low-  and  middle-income  brackets, 
with  $5  billion  In  tax  credits  designed  to  spur 
capital  Investment  by  business — a  Job-gener- 
ating device  labor  usually  derides  as  "trickle- 
down  economics."  Mr.  Ford  latched  on  to  the 
Investment  Incentive  for  Industry  but 
spurned  labor's  part  of  the  program  In  favor 
of  cuts  much  more  heavily  oriented  toward 
upper-bracket  taxpayers.  "We  were  liad,"  says 
Leonard  Woodcock,  president  of  the  United 
Automobile  Workers. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  heritage  of 
the  committee  Is  the  vastly  Improved  climate 
for  top-level  communication  It  engendered 
between  labor  and  Industry.  The  union  dis- 
satisfaction is  with  the  Ford  Administration, 
not  with  the  good  faith  of  the  executives 
representln&j^he  giant  multinationals  which 
the  unions^ondemn  so  regularly  In  their 
public  pronouncements. 

The  conamlttee  became  a  casualty  of  labor's 
realpolitlk  In  the  battle  <<Ver  the  picketing 
bill  and  the  larger  political  battles  of  a  Presi- 
dential year.  But  the  frequency  with  which 
corporate  magnets  and  union  chiefs  make 
common  cause  in  Congress  these  days  on 
import  curbs  and  on  stretchout  of  environ- 
mental time  limits  indicates  that  the  Idea  of 
a  shadow  economic  cabinet  Is  not  dead. 
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I.    NATTTa/lL   GAS 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 22,  the  Senate  passed  a  much- 
amended  natural  gas  bill,  S.  2310.  It  con- 
tains a  short-term  program  for  this  win- 
ter, and  a  long-term  program  of  deregu- 
lation of  natural  gas  prices  beglnnlD^ 
next  summer.  ; 

If  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  signed  into  law,  the  long-term 
section  of  the  bill  would  decontrol  the 
price  of  new  natural  gas  piped  across 
State  lines.  The  interstate  gas  Is  cur- 
rently restricted  to  sell  at  a  top  price  of 
52  cents  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  except  for 
temporary  exemptions  granted  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission. 

Intrastate  gas,  gas  which  does  not 
cross  State  lines,  is  ^ot  now  under  price 
controls.  It  currentl^^ells  for  more  than 
$2  per  1,000  cubic  feet. 

Decontrol  of  interstate  gas  prices 
would  let  those  prices  rise  or  fall  with 
the  market.  That  section  of  the  bill 
would,  therefore,  increase  production  of 
natural  gas  by  encouraging  exploration 
for  new  sources.  It  would  also  allow  those 
who  need  it  most  to  bid  for  it,  indicating 
their  need  by  their  willingness  to  pay.  It 
would  thereby  direct  the  gas  to  pipelines 
in  those  States  in  shortest  supply,  such 
as  Ohio.  Beginning  next  year,  it  would 
help  to  prevent  jobs  from  leaving  Ohio 
and  other  gas-short  areas  as  firms  move 
to  Southern  or  Western  States  in  search 
of  fuel. 

At  one  time,  when  the  bill  was  under 
consideration  in  the  Senate,  the  short- 
term  section,  while  keeping  controls  on 
the  price  of  gas  for  residential  use.  would 
have  allowed  firms  to  go  to  States,  such 
as  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Oklahoma, 
which  have  a  surplus  of  unregulated  in- 
trastate gas,  and  bid  for  industrial  gas 
without  the  usual  52-cent  limit,  and 
bring  it  back  to  their  factories  In  Inter- 
state pipelines.  Unfortunately,  this  pro- 
vision was  revised  in  the  final  Senate 
version.  If  this  revised  section  should  be- 
come law  soon,  there  would  be  price  ceil- 


ings on  natural  gas  for  industrial  use 
this  winter. 

The  new  version  of  the  short-term  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  is  still  supposed  to  be  an 
attempt  to  get  Texas,  Louisiana,  and 
Oklahoma  Intrastate  gas  up  to  Ohio  and 
other  needy  States  to  keep  layoffs  from 
occurring  this  winter.  But  before  the 
ceilings  were  added,  Ohio  firms  desperate 
for  gas  could  have  outbid  souUiem  fiims 
that  had  a  bit  more  than  they  really 
needed.  That  would  no  lonoir  be  the 
case. 

The  ceilings  that  would  be  installed 
would  apply  equally  to  Interstate  and  in- 
trastate gas.  The  ceilings  would  be  at 
the  maximum  prices  that  esdsted  in  the 
producing  Staties  last  summer.  Because 
prices  have  risen  since,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  sales  would  be  right  at  the  ceiling 
prices  this  winter. 

There  are  two  problems  with  this  ap- 
proach. First,  there  would  be  court  suits 
by  the  producers  against  the  price  ceil- 
ings, which  actually  roll  back  prices  on 
intrastate  gas,  and  against  those  parts 
of  the  bill  which  require  them  to  pro- 
duce at  a  certain  rate  in  spite  of  the  low- 
er price.  They  would  regard  this  as  con- 
fiscation without  due  process.  Even  if  the 
courts  were  to  rule  against  them,  they 
could  keep  the  legislation  tied  up  in  court 
for  months.  The  layoffs  would  happen  in 
spite  of  the  bill. 

Second,  even  If  there  is  no  suit,  where 
will  the  gas  go?  When  we  are  up  against 
a  price  ceiling,  it  means  that  many  peo- 
ple are  trsring  to  get  the  same  gas.  Since 
no  one  can  outbid  the  others,  who  gets 
it? 

Suppose  the  celling  is  at  $2  per  1,000 
cubic  feet.  Suppose  an  absolutely  desper- 
ate Ohio  firm  is  willing  to  pay  $4  for  the 
gas,  rather  than  shut  down,  while  a 
fairly  well  supplied  Texas  firm  is  only 
willing  to  pay  $2.50,  because  it  could 
conserve  a  little  with  just  a  bit  of  effort 
But  by  law.  each  can  only  bid  $2.  How 
is  the  supplier  to  know  which  one  is  in 
greater  need?  Will  he  supply  the  strang- 
er in  Ohio,  or  the  old  customer  in  Texas? 
Will  he  believe  the  pleas  of  the  Ohio 
plant  manager,  or  listen  to  his  Texas 
neighbor? 

And  even  if  some  intrastate  gas  does 
get  shipped  out  of  the  producing  States, 
will  it  go  to  Ohio  and  North  Carolina  and 
other  needy  areas,  or  to  States  that  are 
in  much  less  trouble,  such  as  the  West- 
ern States?  With  one  fixed  price,  and 
no  program  of  allocation.  It  Is  a  com- 
plete toss-up  as  to  where  the  gas  will  go. 
Jobs  should  not  be  gambled  with  in  this 
fashion. 

I  foughtjiard,  and  I  have  taken  a  lot 
of  criticism,  for  my  belief  that  the  short- 
term  section  of  this  bill  should  not  have 
price  ceilings.  Some  people  have  accused 
me  of  being  on  the  side  of  the  producing 
States.  This  is  not  true. 

I  am  on  the  side  of  Ohio.  It  Is  Ohio 
jobs  that  are  threatened.  Even  though 
our  Ohio  firms  are  willing  to  pay  for  fuel, 
they  may  now  have  to  shut  down  for 
lack  of  it.  The  correct  cure  for  the  situa- 
tion may  have  been  expensive,  but  I  hon- 
estly believe  it  would  have  worked. 

Now  this  bill  Is  being  considered  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  hope  that  the 
House  will  remove  the  ceilings  from  the 


Senate  bill.  If  they  do  not,  then  I  hope 
they  will  consider  adding  a  program  of 
special  allocations  of  gas  to  needy  areas, 
a  program  I  supported  in  vain  In  the 
Senate. 

The  worst  situation  would  be  for  the 
House  to  keep  price  ceilings,  without  al- 
location, this  winter,  and  then  to  drop 
the  long-term  deregulation  section — 
some  Representatives  have  proposed  ex- 
actly that.  The  result  could  be  severe 
shortages  this  winter,  next  winter,  and 
every  winter  thereafter.  Decontrol,  at 
least  for  Industrial  use,  is  essential  if  we 
are  to  encourage  the  output  of  natural 
gas.  and  to  keep  Jobs  from  leaving  Ohio. 
Our  firms  can  survive  one  winter  of  short 
supply,  thanks  to  the  early  mild  weather. 
But  if  they  are  faced  with  perpetual 
shortages  in  Ohio,  they  must  move  south 
to  the  producing  States.  Some  are 
already  abandoning  plans  to  expand  in 
Ohio,  and  will  build  in  Texas  instead.  It 
will  become  very  lonely  in  Ohio  if  our 
young  people  seeking  their  first  jobs  have 
to  look  for  work  a  thousand  miles  from 
home. 

Fortunately  for  Ohio,  it  has  been  a 
mild  winter  so  far.  Fortunately,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  has  been  al- 
lowing our  firms  to  bid  freely  for  south- 
em  gas.  This  free  market  approach  has 
been  of  great  help  in  relievine  the  crisis 
that  was  predicted  last  fall.  Bat  this  free 
bidding  will  be  stopped  cold jif  this  bill 
becomes  law.  So  will  parts  <n  Ohio  and 
ottier  Midwest  States. 

This  Congress  has  beeh  the  slowest  in 
years.  I  have  complained  of  this  often. 
Yet  now,  if  it  caimot  psiss  long-term  de- 
regulation, the  best  thing  for  Ohio  would 
be  for  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
delay  work  on  this  bill  until  the  winter 
has  passed,  and  the  short-term  section 
becomes  obsolete. 

I  know  that  homeowners  do  not  like 
deregulation.  However,  any  price  increase 
for  homeowners  will  be  moderate  and 
gradual,  because  the  wellhead  price 
makes  up  less  than  20  percent  of  the 
price  of  gas  when  it  reaches  the  con- 
sumer, and  because  natural  gas  under 
fixed  price,  long-term  contracts  will  only 
rise  in  price  as  these  contracts  expire 
over  the  years. 

These  increases  will  also  have  to  be 
approved  by  State  regixlatory  oflBcials. 
The  Federal  Energy  Agency  estimates 
that  gradually,  by  1980,  deregulation 
will  cost  an  extra  $90  &'  year  to  heat  an 
average  home.  The  co^i  increase  will  be 
limited,  because  the  actual  cost  of  resi- 
dential heating  with  gas  would  only  ap- 
proach the  competitive  cost — per  Btu — 
of  coal  and  oil.  But  unemployment  costs 
workers  and  taxpayers  far  more  than 
$90,  and  so  the  jobs  must  come  first. 

Ohio  Qannot  afford  to  lose  60,000  jobs 
either  this  year,  or  any  other  time  in  the 
future.  This  is  an  issue  that  both  labor 
and  mansigement  can  agree  upon.  I  hope 
that  workers  and  management,  and  any 
other  concerned  citizens,  will  write  their 
Congressmen,  to  urge  them  to  get  Ohio 
the  fuel  we  need. 

n.  COAL  LEGISLATION 

The  United  States  has  more  energy 
locked  up  In  coal  than  the  Middle  East 
has  In  oil.  It  Is  our  most  abimdant  poten- 
tial source  of  energy,  but  we  must  adapt 


it  to  be  used  In  ways  that  will  not  dam- 
age the  environment.  Surface  mining  Is 
often  both  the  most  economical  and  the 
most  environmentally  destructive  meth- 
od of  extracting  coal.  The  damage  caused 
by  siu-face  mining,  however,  can  be  re- 
p>alred  under  many  conditions.  Legisla- 
tion providing  for  reclamation  of  strip 
mined  land  failed  to  become  law  last  year 
because  It  contained  provisions  that 
would  have  forced  many  small  mines  to 
close,  and  could  have  meant  a  loss  of  20 
to  50  million  tons  of  coal  per  year  to  the 
United  States.  Thousands  of  jobs  also 
would  have  been  lost  as  a  result  of  the 
reduced  mining,  especially  in  areas  like 
Appalachia.  where  most  of  the  smaller 
mines  are  located. 

The  mineral  leasing  bill  which  passed 
the  Senate  with  my  support  In  July,  con- 
tains the  strip  mining  provisions  of  last 
year's  bill.  The  House  mineral  leasing 
bill  does  not  contain  the  strip  mining 
provisions,  and  the  two  versions  will  have 
to  be  reconciled  in  conference. 

Legislation  Is  also  pending  to  control 
mining  in  areas  of  the  National  Park 
System. 

Heavy  support  for  the  development 
and  demonstration  of  coal  utilization 
technologies  Is  contained  in  the  admin- 
istration's fiscal  year  1977  budget  re- 
quest. Of  the  $2.7  billion  in  research  out- 
lays requested  for  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration,  $388.6 
million  would  be  spent  for  coal  programs 
during  the  coming  fiscal  year.  Among 
the  research  areas  to  be  funded  are:  coal 
liquefaction,  $79.5  millon;  his^-Btu 
coal  gasification,  $59.3  million;  low-Btu 
coal  gasification,  $40  million;  advanced 
research  and  supporting  technology, 
$36.6  million.  Funding  will  continue  for 
a  Uquld  boiler  fuel  plant  as  well  as  for 
a  pipeline  gas  plant  and  a  fuel  ?as  plant. 
In  addition,  the  administration  is  ex- 
pected to  send  legislation  to  the  Con- 
gress providing  for  the  issuance  of  loan 
guarantees  for  the  ssmthetic  fuels  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  doubly  important  that  we  con- 
tinue to  piu«ue  new  methods  of  using 
coal  for  energy  production.  The  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee  Is  presently 
marking  up  legislation  to  amend  the 
Clean  Air  Act  to  extend  the  dates  by 
which  certain  firms  must  meet  clean  air 
standards.  This  legislation  wUl  be  im- 
portant in  determining  their  ability  to 
continue  to  utilize  coal  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. For  the  long  term.  I  have  consis- 
tently favored  development  of  the  coal 
gasification  and  coal  liquefaction  proc- 
esses which  could  be  used  saf  ^y  and  witJi 
Tninimiim  environmental  eff^Kits.  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  the  administration  is 
plsu;ing  a  liigh  priority  on 
grsmisalso. 


PROTEIN  RESOURCES  AND  TECH- 
NOLOGY: STATUS  AND  RESEARCH 

NEEDS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Science  Foundation  has  re- 
leased their  report  entitled  "Protein  Re- 
sources and  Technology:  Status  and  Re- 
search Needs."  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
the  report  and  Its  recommendation  deal 
constructively  with  primary  Issues  af- 
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fecting  n.S.  food  policy  and  food  pro- 
duction, as  well  as  with  our  role  as  a 
world  food  supplier  and  what  we  must 
do  to  strengthen  these  capacities. 

Recent  traumatic  dislocations  in  world 
food  supplies  emphasize  the  urgency 
that  the  United  States,  in  its  own  inter- 
est, should  undertake  more  realistic 
planning  and  expanded  research  to  en- 
large and  strengthen  its  food  producing 
capabilities  in  innovative  ways. 

We  must  stimulate  greater  Involve- 
ment of  our  best  scientific  minds  in  or- 
der to  examine  these  and  related  prob- 
lems in  a  more  fundamental  ivay  than 
we  have  in  the  past.  I  beUevelthat  the 
recommendations  made  In  thfe^report 
should  be  scrutinized  closely  botn^  It 
relates  to  the  technical  aspects  of  re- 
search and  the  institutional  framewoi^ 
of  implementation.  Numerous  studies 
have  set  forth  a  variety  of  recommenda- 
tions In  both  areas.  It  is  time  that  the 
Congress  make  a  rigorous  analysis  of 
our  agriculture  research  and  develop- 
ment activities,  both  in  terms  of  pro- 
gram priorities  and  institutional  needs. 

I  wish  to  caU  to  Congress  attention 
that  our  OfBce  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment, in  response  to  a  request  from  my- 
self and  Congressman  Olin  Teagux,  will 
soon  begin  an  assessment  of  alternative 
ways  to  fund  and  organize  agriculture 
research  activities.  I  expect  that  the  ma- 
terial in  this  report  will  be  a  valuable  re- 
source material  for  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  several  key  parts  of  this  report 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Psomi*  Resotthces  and  Technoloct  :  Status 
AND  Reseabch  Needs 

1.    THE    PURPOSE    OF    THIS    REPOKT 

With  Increasing  recognition  of  the  prob- 
lem of  keeping  world  food  production  In  pace 
with  growth  of  population  and  living  stand- 
ards and  the  need  to  do  so  at  an  acceptable 
economic  and  environmental  cost,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  (NSP)  found  It- 
self receiving,  primarily  from  US.  univer- 
sities, requests  to  finance  projects  for  re- 
search and  development  of  an  array  of  un- 
conventional and  novel  protein  sources.  It 
quickly  became  evident  that  there  was  a  lack 
of  Information  which  would  permit  adequate 
critical  Judgment  of  the  relative  priorities 
for  such  funding  requests.  A  broad  and  mul- 
tldlsclpUnary  Inquiry  seemed  necessary  to 
survey  the  need,  evaluate  the  Issues,  and  es- 
tablish priorities  for  research  on  new  protein 
sources.  It  was  anticipated  that  such  a  study 
could  establish  needs  and  priorities  and  thus 
provide  a  basis  for  expanded  and  more  sys- 
tematic NSF  research  support  in  this  area. 

Funded  under  NSF's  Research  Applied  to 
National  Needs  program  (RANN) .  the  study's 
stated  purpose  Is  to  Identify  hlgh-prlorlty 
long  term  research,  the  results  of  which 
would  be  available  for  needed  applications 
after  1980,  up  to  the  turn  of  the  century  and 
biyond.  Consideration  of  the  concerns  of  the 
RANN  program  In  supporting  research  to 
Improve  U.S.  protein  resources  made  It  clear 
that  a  thorough  review  was  necessary  not 
only  of  U.S.  domestic  requirements  but  also 
of  the  probable  export  demand  for  U.S.  food. 
Including  commitments  for  International 
concessional  food  assistance  and  donation 
under  PL  480. 

When  the  project  was  organized  by  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  It 
became  much  broader  in  scope  with  the 
realization  that  the  establishment  of  research 


priorities  would  require  first  an  estimation 
of  both  domestic  and  export  protein  demand 
for  the  remainder  of  the  century.  This  should 
be  follo^i&ed  by  an  assessment  of  the  likeli- 
hood that  these  demands  would  be  satisfac- 
torily met  from  traditional  U.S.  crop,  live- 
stock, and  fisheries  resources  considering  the 
level  of  research  and  development  now  In 
progress  and  probable  pyolltlcal,  Institutional, 
economic,  regulatory  and  environmental  con- 
straints. Only  then  could  the  possible  role 
and  the  research  needs  for  development  of 
unconventional  and  novel  protein  resources 
such  as  those  from  green  leaves,  yeast,  bac- 
teria, fungi  and  chemical  synthesis  be 
evaluated. 

Accordingly,  working  groups  were  estab- 
lished to  review  substantively  all  major  po- 
tential protein  resources  and  provide  research 
recommendations.  A  group  of  consultants 
was  also  selected  to  discuss  In  depth  and  to 
outline  needed  research  In  areas  such  as 
nutrition,  toxicology  and  food  process- 
ing, affecting  all  resources.  These  detailed 
reviews  will  be  published  as  the  full  report. 
They  are  summarized  and  Interpreted  In  the 
present  document,  whose  primary  purpose 
Is  the  Identification  of  a  limited  number  of 
high  priority  research  areas  and  an  Indica- 
tion of  minimum  desirable  levels  of  NSF  sup- 
port for  each. 

The  research  evaluations  were  conducted 
with  a  realization  of  the  almost  unique  po- 
sition of  North  America  as  a  food  exporter. 
Before  World  War  11,  only  Europe  was  a  net 
Importer  of  food,  but  since  then,  virtually  all 
other  regions  of  the  world  have  become  In- 
creasingly dependent  on  food  Imftorts  from 
Nortl>  Amerlci  and  to  a  smaller  extent  from 
Australia  and  Argentina.  This  has  been  an 
Inevitable  consequence  of  the  failure  of  their 
food  production  to  meet  the  demands  gen- 
erated by  population  Increases  and  Improved 
living  standards.  There  seems  no  doubt  that 
the  U.S.  can  feed  Its  own  population  abun- 
dantly for  the  foreseeable  future,  but  If  the 
margin  available  for  export  Is  to  be  main- 
tained In  the  face  of  rising  domestic  require- 
ments, more  vigorous  research  efforts  are 
needed  to  Increase  agricultural  productivity 
on  approximately  the  same  diRa  of  agrlcvil- 
tural  land.  It  Is  clear  that  In  tne  foreseeable 
future  the  bulk  of  U.S.  and  world  food  sup- 
plies must  still  come  from  traditional  agri- 
cultural sources.  Therefore,  fiindamental  and 
applied  research  for  the  purpose  of  Increas- 
ing the  productivity  of  conventional  agricul- 
ture must  have  the  highest  priority  and  be 
assigned  the  majority  of  available  research 
funds. 

It  was  recognized  that  sponsorship  of  re- 
search to  Improve  the  production  efficiency 
or  lower  the  cost  of  traditional  agricultural 
food  sources  would  not  be  of  primary  In- 
terest to  NSF,  but  would  continue  as  the 
major  concern  of  the  USDA,  the  state  uni- 
versities and  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions, an4>JJi6  agribusiness  industries.  Not- 
withstanding an  expenditure  of  over  a  billion 
dollars  annually  in  the  U.S.  on  relevant  agri- 
cultural research,  largely  by  the  above  agen- 
cies, many  useful  and  Important  opportuni- 
ties do  exist  for  productive  complementary 
support  by  NSF  for  research  in  the  basic 
biological  and  biochemical  sciences  which 
are  the  foundations  for  all  agricultural  tech- 
nology and  for  Innovative  food  science  appli- 
cations. In  addition.  It  Is  certainly  In  the 
national  interest  to  explore,  through  a  mod- 
est long-term  Investment  on  the  part  of 
NSF,  the  contributions  which  various  un- 
conventional food  sources  might  make  to 
VS.  and  world  food  supplies  late  In  this 
century.  In  supplementing  agricultural  food 
production. 

n.  MAJOR  determinants  or  research 

RECOMMKNDATIONS 

A  consideration  of  issues  emphasized  in 
the  resource  area  evaluations  in  the  discus- 
sions of  common  scientific  and  technical  as- 


pects of  protein  resource  development.  In 
the  descriptions  of  economic  and  other  fac- 
tors affecting  protein  costs  and  availability 
and  In  meetings  with  Policy  Advisory  Com- 
mittee members  suggests  that  research  rec- 
ommendations and  priorities  can  be  based 
on  the  following  conclusions. 

1.  U.S.  agriculture  will  continue  in  the 
foreseeable  future  to  supply  in  abuudf^nce 
the  protein  foods  and  feeds  to  which  this 
country  has  become  accustomed,  but  it  will 
obviously  do  so  with  rising  costs  and  increas- 
ing pressure  on  our  land,  energy  and  en- 
vironmental resources. 

2.  Appropriate  research  and  technological 
development  must  be  pursued  more  vigor- 
ously to  achieve  Increases  In  livestock  and 
aquatic  resources  and  in  productivity,  pro- 
tein quality,  and  protein  quantity  of  pri- 
mary food  crops  to  meet  both  domestic  de- 
mand and  export  opportunities. 

3.  A  strengthening  of  U.S.  food  and  agri- 
cultural research  capabilities  will  be  neces- 
sary to  ensure  continued  growth  of  food  ex- 
port, a  major  contributor  to  the  maintenance 
of  favorable  U.S.  trade  balances.  With  ade- 
quate research  support,  and  if  other  appro- 
priate policies  are  adopted,  U.S.  food  export 
capacity  at  least  until  1985  should  increase 
at  a  rate  following  the  trend  established  prior 
to  1972. 

4.  The  food  and  feed  demands  of  affluent 
it>dustrial  countries  will  continue  to  increase 
and  win  exert  growing  pressure  on  food  re- 
sources available  In  InternatloneJ  markets. 

5.  Even  with  probable  Improvements,  the 
agricultural  production  capacities  of  some 
major  food  deficit  developing  countries  will 
not  soon  be  adequate  to  feed  their  growing 
populations.  They  will  need  to  import  food 
for  many  years  to  come  and  the  U.S.  will  play 
a  leading  role  in  supplying  these  needs, 
largely  on  regular  commercial  terms. 

6.  Although  foreign  sales  of  U.S.  foods  and 
commodities  and  transfer  of  useful  tech- 
nology through  the  commercial  sector  can 
significantly  contribute  to  improvement  of 
diet  in  food-deficit  countries,  these  countries 
can  also  benefit  greatly  from  other  channels 
for  transfer  of  Information  on  food  produc- 
tion and  processing  such  as  bilateral  as- 
sistance programs. 

7.  When  food  deficit  countries  improve 
their  own  agriculture  and  food  production, 
not  only  will  the  nutritional  status  of  their 
populations  be  Increased,  but.  experience 
has  shown,  they  will  also  tend  to  Increase 
their  commercial  food  purchases  in  the  U.S. 

8.  In  the  foreseeable  future,  the  relative 
cost  of  proteins  (e.g.,  meat,  soybeans)  for 
human  and  animal  feeding  is  likely  to  in- 
crease more  rapidly  than  the  cost  for  staple 
sources  of  food  or  feed  energy  (e.g.,  corn, 
wheat) . 

9.  It  is  anticipated  that  domestic  and 
'world  demand  for  U.S.  soybeans  as  a  pri- 
mary protein  resource,  notwithstanding  in- 
creasing production  in  other  countries  such 
as  Brazil,  will  grow  faster  than  for  other 
food  or  feed  crops.  While  a  major  break- 
through in  soybean  (and  other  legume) 
yields  may  occur.  It  Is  not  likely  to  be  effec- 
tive in  jtfce  next  10  years.  For  the  foresee- 
able future,  therefore,  a  continued  increswe 
in  soybean  prices  relative  to  those  for  other 
grain  crops  is  anticipated.  This  will  stimulate 
interest  in  alternative  protein  sources  of 
both  conventional  and  unconventional  types. 

10.  It  is  likely  that  new  and  more  produc- 
tive grain  crops  will  be  developed,  par- 
ticularly from  intergenerlc  crossing  of  ce- 
reals, of  which  tritlcale  is  a  prototype. 

11.  The  marketplace  must  reflect  the  in- 
creased value  of  crops  with  Improved  protein 
quality  and  quantity  if  farmers  are  to  be  per- 
suaded to  produce  them.  Incentives  may  also 
be  needed  to  encourage  commercial  initia- 
tives by  the  seed  Industry  and  others 
directed  toward  more  rapid  development  of 
improved  food  crop  varieties. 
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12.  The  Increasing  costs  of  agricultural 
food  production  may  eventually  encourage 
the  use  of  \mconventional  techniques  for 
protein  production  which  are  not  now  com- 
mercially competitive. 

13.  The  reclaiming  of  organic  wastes  of  all 
kinds  for  food  and  feed  use  Is  a  major  prior- 
ity. 

14.  The  development  and  application  of 
Innovative  food  processing  techniques  and 
of  new  science  and  technology  to  the  pro- 
duction of  protein  foods  will  require  fair 
and  objective  regulatory  standards  and  pro- 
cedures on  the  part  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agrlcultiue  and  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

15.  Acceptance  by  the  VS.  constimer  of 
novel  protein  foods  to  any  significant  extent 
will  require  innovative  marketing  and  pro- 
motional approaches  which,  to  be  effective, 
must  go  beyond  emphasis  on  nutritional 
benefits. 

m.    RESEARCH    RECOMMENDATIONS 

Major  expansion  of  research  scope  and 
support  Is  needed  in  specific  protein  resource 
categories  and  in  fundamental  areas  affect- 
ing most  protein  production  and  utilization. 
Shorter-term  research,  largely  oriented  to- 
ward Improving  the  productivity  of  tradi- 
tional food  and  feed  cropw,  is  already  receiv- 
ing attention  from  USDA,  public  and  private 
universities,  the  state  universities  and  Land 
Grant  colleges  with  their  associated  experi- 
ment stations,  and  Industry.  Such  research 
Is  expected  to  make  the  greatest  immediate 
Impact  on  protein  supply. 

At  the  same  time,  much  Intermediate 
and  long-term  research  vital  to  strengthen- 
ing the  U.S.  food  protein  supply  has  been 
either  overlooked  or  inadequately  empha- 
sized. Fourteen  such  research  areas,  with  one 
or  more  specific  projects  of  the  highest 
priority  within  each  area,  are  Identified  below 
for  NSP  research  support  In  competent  In- 
stitutions. 

The  r^>orts  of  the  working  groups  identify 
a  large  number  of  Important  research  areas 
and  projects  from  which  only  a  limited  num- 
ber have  been  selected  for  recommendation 
here.  Most  research  which  Is  already  of  major 
ongoing  concern  to  USDA  and  the  state  agri- 
cxiltural  institutions  in  the  United  States 
was  excluded  only  because  of  the  special 
purpose  of  this  report,  and  not  because  of 
any  judgment  as  to  its  relative  Importance. 
The  principal  criterion  for  selection  was  that 
the  research  should  be  (1)  In  an  area  of 
Importance  which  complements  or  underlies 
traditional  agricultural  research  and  which 
Is  as  present  Inadequately  supported  by  the 
USDA  and  state  agricultural  Institutions  or 
any  other  sources,  or  (2)  In  an  unconven- 
tional area  not  now  receiving  an  emphasis 
commensurate  with  Its  potential. 

Among  the  14  recommended  research 
areas,  highest  priority  can  be  assigned  to 
nutrition  and  toxicology.  A  prerequisite  to 
the  efficient  utilization  of  food  supplies  Is 
the  determination  of  human  protein  require- 
ments at  all  ages  and  the  evaluation  of  the 
capacity  of  various  kinds  of  dietary  protein  to 
meet  them.  Moreover,  no  unconventional 
sources  of  protein  for  food  or  feed  can  be 
utilized  until  relevant  questions  of  their 
safety  for  this  purpose  have  been  resolved. 
No  meaningful  further  subdivision  of  prior- 
ity rankings  can  be  assigned  to  the  basic  and 
long  term  research  recommended  because  too 
many  uncontrollable  and  unpredictable 
factors  are  Involved. 

Fundamental  mis$ion-oriented  research 
1.  Nutrition: 

a.  Evaluate  protein  requirements  of  hu- 
man subjects  at  various  ages  and  physiologi- 
cal states  using  improved  metabolic  balance 
techniques. 

b.  Improve  existing  biochemical  and  bio- 
logical methods  for  the  evaluation  of  protein 


quality  to  reflect  more  closely  human  and 
livestock  nutritional  requirements  and  ap- 
ply these  methods  to  new  or  novel  protein 
sources  as  well  as  processed  protein  foods  of 
all  types.  The  urgent  needs  of  plant  breeders 
and  regulatory  agencies  for  rapid  methods  of 
protein  quality  evaluation  should  be  taken 
Into  account  In  this  research. 

2.  Toxicology: 
Undertake  basic  research  on  the  toxlco- 

loglcal  hazards  associated  with  new  protein 
sources  and  conventional  proteins  processed 
In  new  ways,  followed  when  appropriate  by 
clinical  trials  and  by  efforts  to  remove, 
through  processing  or  other  means,  toxic  fac- 
tors Identified  in  the  animal  or  clinical  trials. 

3.  Biological  Nitrogen  Fixation: 
Study  comprehensively  the  area  of  nitro- 
gen fixation  in  crops  through  basic  biochem- 
ical and  genetic  research  on  the  nitrogen  and 
carbon  metabolism  of  plants  and  microorga- 
nisms with  the  objective  of  reducing  the  need 
for  synthetic  nitrogen  fertilizer. 
Mission-oriented  research  in  specific  resource 

areas 
"    4.  Grain  Crops  for  Food  and  Peed: 

a.  Investigate  the  metabolic  process  of 
oxidative  photorespiration  in  cereals,  legumes 
and  legiimlnous  oil-seeds,  which  seriously 
limits  fixed  carbon  accumulation  and  thus 
reduces  potential  crop  yields.  The  objective 
should  be  to  identify  genetic  or  other  means 
to  control  this  undesirable  metabolic  process. 

b.  Expand  research  on  symbiotic  and  non- 
symbiotic  nitrogen  fixation  in  cereals  with 
emphasis  on  development  of  nltrogen-flxlng 
microorganisms  compatible  with  host  cereal 
species. 

c.  Intensify  basic  research  to  provide  new 
sexual  and  asexual  methods  for  breeding 
more  productive  crops  with  higher  protein 
potentials.  Such  studies  would  Involve  iden- 
tification of  specific  genes  and  gene  groups, 
use  of  cell  culture,  somatic  hybridization  and 
chemical  stimulation  of  gene  compatibility 
for  broad  sexual  crosses,  as  well  as  other  in- 
novative techniques. 

d.  Study  more  extensively  the  uptake  of 
nitrogen  In  crop  plants,  and  related  protein 
metabolism  of  seeds,  particularly  in  the 
cereal  grains,  in  order  to  Identify  genetic  and 
other  means  for  Increasing  protein  quantity 
and  quality  without  seriously  compromising 
crop  productivity  and  other  Important  qual- 
ities. This  will  require  Improved  screening 
methods  to  assist  plant  breeders  quickly  to 
identify  desirable  cultlvars  in  their  protein 
improvement  breeding  programs. 

6.  Cereal  Protein  Technology: 

Develop  new  technology  for  separating,  re- 
covering and  concentrating  the  protein  frac- 
tions of  cereal  grains  (wheat,^!om,  sorghum, 
barley,  oats,  rice,  tritlcale)  and  of  processed 
cereal  by-products,  and  for  reconstituting  or 
combining  them  with  other  constituents  to 
produce  attractive  new  protein  foods  such  as 
meat  analogs,  meat  extenders,  and  beverages. 

6.  Oilseed  and  Legume  Proteins: 

a.  Study  modification  of  the  functionality 
of  oilseed  and  legume  proteins  by  physical, 
chemical  and  enzymatic  methods  to  facilitate 
development  of  protein  materials  with  wide 
versatility  and  acceptability  In  fcvmulated 
foods. 

b.  Intensify  studies  of  the  basic  cellular 
and  subcellular  structure  of  oilseeds  and 
legumes  with  attention  to  the  location  and 
form  of  primary  constituents  (proteins,  oils, 
carbohydrates,  etc.).  In  order  to  permit  de- 
velopment of  more  efficient  technologies  for 
protein  and  oil  recovery  with  retention  of 
optimal  functional  and  nutritional  char- 
acteristics. 

7.  Livestock  Animals: 
a.  Ehqpand  comprehensive  research  on  the 

feeding  value  of  various  fractions  of  animal 
and  vegetable  wastes  for  different  livestock 
species  (beef,  swine,  poultry),  and  develop 
technology  such  as  fermentation  with  appro- 
priate microorganisms,  or  silage  treatment, 


to  minimize  toxicity  or  impalatablllty.  and 
to  upgrade  the  nutritive  quality  at  waste  ma- 
terials. 

b.  Study  the  carryover  into  animal  tissues 
used  for  human  food  of  possible  toxic  or 
pathogenic  factors  related  to  feeding  recycled 
wastes  of  various  kinds  to  livestock. 

8.  Dairy,  Meat,  Poultry,  and  Eggs: 
Develop  sanitary  and  mlcroblologlcally  safe 

technology  for  reclaiming  as  food,  dairy  by- 
products, defective  livestock  animals,  muscle 
and  organ  tissues,  poultry  and  eggs  rejected 
for  food  use  and  used  only  partially  for  live- 
stock and  pet  feeding  under  present  food 
laws  and  grading  standards. 

9.  Aquatic  Proteins : 

a.  Investigate  more  thoroughly  the  basic 
problems  affecting  the  development  and  eco- 
nomic efficiency  of  aquaculture.  Studies 
should  include  further  identification  of  opti- 
mum species  for  monoculture  and  polycul- 
ture  systems  and  examination  of  the  prob- 
lems In  breeding  and  culturlng  these  species. 
Including  their  metabolic  and  nutritional  re- 
quirements and  diseases  to  which  they  may 
be  susceptible.  Polyculture,  which  can  take 
advantage  of  symbiotic  relationships  among 
several  different  species,  should  be  further 
developed  to  Increase  efficiency  of  feed  utili- 
zation and  thus  reduce  competition  with 
nonrumlnant  farm  animals  for  feed. 

b.  Undertake  a  comprehensive  feasibllitj 
study  on  the  harvesting  and  utilization  of 
Antarctic  krlll  for  human  consumption, 
taking  into  accoimt  the  need  to  assess  inte- 
grated harvesting  technology,  acceptable 
food  products,  use  of  by-products  such  as 
chltln,  and  potential  profitability.  Since  most 
krill  resources  occur  primarily  in  Interna- 
tional waters,  ^parently  beyond  most  coun- 
tries' present  or  future  jurisdictional  limits, 
and  because  the  USSR  now  leads  In  the  de- 
velopment and  application  of  the  relevant 
technology,  NSF  should  develop  a  collabora- 
tive effort  w^th  the  Soviet  Union  If  an  im- 
propriate iggreement  can  be  negotiated. 

10.  Single-Cell  Protein  (8CP) — ^Non-Pbo- 
tosynthetlc: 

a.  Clarify  the  nature,  occurence,  and  mode 
of  action  of  substances  giving  adverse  reac- 
tions in  human  feeding,  either  occurring 
naturally  In,  or  produced  during  the  proc- 
essing of,  bacteria,  yeasts  or  fungi.  In  addi- 
tion, more  economical  methods  are  needed 
to  reduce  nucleic  acid  content  of  8CP. 

b.  Develop  efficient  methods  tor  the  elec- 
tive isolation  of  prolifelns  free  from  nucleic 
acids  and  other  undesirable  constituents  and 
for  producing  them  with  desirable  functional 
and  organoleptic  properties. 

c.  Expand  application  of  SCP  technology 
to  waste  processing,  and  recovery  for  ftnimn.1 
feeding,  utilizing  materials  such  as  celluloslc 
and  other  crop  and  animal  wastes,  sewage 
and  Industrial  food  wastes. 

d.  Improve  cell  yields  and  increase  the  ef- 
ficiency of  heat  and  oxygen  transfer  in  fer- 
mentors,  taking  into  account  cooling  diffi- 
culties in  tropical  environments  and  the 
limitations  in  cell  yields  due  to  inadequate 
oxygen  supply.  Improve  efficiency  of  cell 
harvesting  or  collection,  dewatering  and  dry- 
ing, taking  Into  consideration  effects  on  pro- 
tein functionality  and  nutritional  properties. 

11.  Single-cell  Protein — ^Photosynthetic : 
Gather  more  information  on  the  toxicol- 
ogy, food/feed  safety,  nutritional  value  and 
acceptability  as  food  of  algal  sources.  De- 
velop economically  feasible  techniques  to 
process  algae  as  human  food  including  means 
for  decolorizing  or  bleaching,  recovery  of 
algal  pigments,  isolation  or  concentration 
of  protein  constituents  and  application  to 
food  uses;  also  develop  means  for  preserva- 
tion by  common  technologies.  ^ 

12.  Leaf  Proteins: 

a.  Undertake  comprehefislve  research,  tech- 
nological development  and  testing  of  an  in- 
tegrated on-farm  system  for  recovery  and 
direct  feeding  to  non-ruYnlnants  of  leaf  pro- 
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teln  products.  Including  evaluation  of  the 
nutritional  and  toxlcologlcal  Implications. 

b.  Intensify  development  of  technology  for 
recovery  of  leaf  protein  concentrates  and 
Isolates  for  food  use  Including  evaluation  of 
their  nutritional  and  food  safety  aspects  as 
well  as  functionality  and  organoleptic  qual- 
ities when  used  as  an  Ingredient  In  formu- 
lated or  fabricated  foods.  This  should  In- 
clude comprehensive  study  of  the  unique 
properties  of  Nicotiana  (tobacco)  leaves 
which  permit  easy  separation  and  recovery 
of  relatively  pure  protein,  and  exploration  of 
agronomic  and  other  factors  which  relate  to 
Its  optimal  production  for  such  use. 

Advanced  science  and  technology 

13.  Innovative  Technology  for  Protein  Uti- 
lization : 

Undertake  research  to  contribute  to  basic 
understanding  of  physical  and  chemical 
properties  of  protein  molecules.  Study  the 
separation  and  restructuring  of  plant  pro- 
teins and  application  of  chemical  engineer- 
ing technology  to  the  development  of  edible 
protein. 

14.  Targets  of  Opportunity: 

Make  available  funds  for  Innovative  ex- 
ploratory research  yet  to  be  Identified. 


r> 


WHERE  ARE- WE  GOING? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  one  might 
ask  as  we  begin  the  celebration  of  our 
Bicentennial  Year,  "Where  are  we  go- 
ing?" Unfortunately,  the  answer  may  be 
in  too  many  directions  at  once.  I  recently 
read  a  column  by  James  Kilpatrick 
wWch  disturbed  me  greatly.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Kilpatrlck's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Drifting  Toward  Lxtnact 
(By  James  J.  Kllpatrlck) 

On  September  19,  Judge  Oerbard  A.  Oesell 
handed  down  an  opinion  In  a  suit  brought 
by  George  T.  Rogers  against  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission.  A  text 
has  Just  come  to  hand. 

Two  comments:  Flrs^  the  excerpts  that 
follow  are  not  a  hoax;  this  Is  not  satire, 
parody  or  lampoon;  the  quotes  are  directly 
quoted  from  Judge  Oesell's  opinion  In  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Second,  the  opinion  provides  a  fine  Indica- 
tion of  how  far  we  have  wandered.  In  a  quest 
for  equality,  down  the  road  to  lunacy. 

"In  March.  1975,  Thomas  Hadfield,  a  highly 
qualified  white,  was  selected  by  an  EEOC 
officer.  Ms.  (Carol)  Williams,  a  black,  to  be 
the  Philadelphia  District  Office  Director  of 
EEOC.  This  selection  was  accepted  by  the 
Director  of  the  agency  and  the  appointment 
made  accordingly.  Rogers,  a  black,  seeks 
damages  and  Injunctive  relief,  claiming  that 
the  selection  and  his  consequent  rejection 
were  In  violation  of  Title  VH  becaiise  the 
factor  of  race  Influenced  the  selection. 

"At  the  time  this  position  was  filled  there 
were  four  directorships  In  the  Philadelphia 
region.  The  other  three  directors  were  black. 
No  affirmative  action  plan  for  black  or  white 
n^es  was  In  efTect.  Six  males,  four  black  and 
two  white,  were  certified  as  highly  qualified 
for  the  vacancy  and  were  considered  eligible. 

"Ms.  Williams  conscientiously  Interviewed 
all  six  candidates:  five  In  person  and  one  by 
telephone.  She  was  thoroughly  Informed  as 
to  the  managerial,  personality  and  other  re- 
quirements of -the  Job  and  her  Interviews  In 
depth  were  directed  to  these  appropriate 
criteria.  She  sincerely  believed,  with  ample 
factual  basis,  that  Hadfield  was  better  quali- 
fied than  Rogers  and  her  primary  compelling 


reason  for  the  choice  was  based  on  this  ap- 
praisal which  In  no  way  was  pretextual.  Her 
superiors  who  approved  the  recommendation 
did  so  on  the  merits  without  even  knowing 
or  caring  whether  Hadfield  was  black  or 
white. 

"When  Rogers  filed  his  complaint  ad- 
ministratively, Ms.  Williams,  a  highly  edu- 
cated, experienced,  conscientious  employe, 
was  questioned  about  the  circumstances  by 
two  EEOC  employes,  an  investigator  and  an 
attorney  appointed  to  counsel  Rogers.  She 
stated  In  each  Instance  that  Rogers  was  not 
the  best  qualified  and  Indicated  that  she  had 
been  concerned  about  the  region's  'EEO-l' 
profile  and  felt  a  white  would  reflect  a  better 
racial  balance.  WhUe  this  racial  considera- 
tion, lmi>ermlsslble  under  the  circumstances, 
was  never  more  than  a  makeweight  in  her 
selection.  It  was  a  subjective  factor  taken  Into 
account  and  the  selection  was  therefore  not 
racially  neutral. 

"Thus  the  remaining  Issue  presented  la 
whether  the  record  establishes  a  causal  rela- 
tion between  resort  to  this  racial  factor  and 
Rogers'  rejection.  Ms.  Williams  completely 
denies  that  racial  consideration  was  In- 
volved . .  .  The  court  rejects  her  testimony  In 
this  regard  .  .  .  Race  was  a  factor  In  the 
choice.  The  burden  Is  extremely  heavy  where 
that  factor  Is  present  In  any  degree  to  over- 
come the  presumption  that  It  played  a  part 
In  the  decision,  and  complainant  Is  entitled 
to  a  strong  presumption  that  such  Is  the 
case  . . . 

"EEOC  argues  that  even  If  the  Court  finds 
some  evidence  of  discrimination  plalntlfi 
should  not  recover  because  he  was  not  the 
best  qualified  applicant  for  the  Job.  The  pur- 
pose of  Title  VII  cannot  be  so  easily  turned 
aside  ...  To  accept  EEOC's  view  .  .  .  would  be 
to  allow  race  prejudice  again  to  raise  Its 
ugly  head  .  .  . 

"If  race  Is  an  Improper  factor  In  the  selec- 
tion, as  It  was  here,  then  Rogers  Is  entitled  to 
relief  unless  he  would  not  have  been  selected 
absent^he  racial  factor.  Rogers  ranked  third. 
A  white  linked  second.  There  Is  no  proof 
that  race  did  not  also  affect  the  second 
ranklnf.  Accordingly,  absent  race,  Rogers 
must  be  deemed  to  have  been  the  candidate 
who  would  have  been  selected  once  the  Im- 
proper racial  consideration  Is  eliminated." 

Judge  Gesell  refused  to  oust  Hadfield  and 
put  Rogers  in  his  place.  "On  all  proof  before 
the  Court,  Hadfield  Is  better  qualified  than 
Rogers  and  the  nature  of  the  discrimination 
shown  here  doob  not  warrant  such  drastic  re- 
lief." However,  "Rogers  shall  receive  back  pay 
at  the  level  of  the  directors  Job  from  the  date 
Hadfield  took  office.  ^Is  back  pay  shall  con- 
tinue prospectlvely^KitU  the  next  District 
directorship  In  Nfie  Philadelphia  region  Is 
filled  or  Rogers  l/^  appointed  to  and  accepts 
a  position  wltli  equal  or  better  pay.  At- 
torney's fees  and  costs  are  awarded." 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HARLEY  DIRKS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
morning's  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post,  there  appeared  an  article  on  Har- 
ley  Dirks,  chief  clerk  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Labor 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Committee  since  1959, 1  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  and  working 
with  Harley  since  he  joined  the  commit- 
tee 12  years  ago. 

I  can  personally  attest  to  Stephen 
Klaidman's  description  of  the  hard- 
working attitude  which  has  character- 
ized Harley 's  service  on  the  committee.  I 
can  also  personally  attest  to  the  dedica- 
tion and  deep  concern  he  has  for  the 
people  who  are  the  ultimate  beneficiaries 


of  the  programs  contained  in  the  legisla- 
tion for  which  he  has  professional  re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  President,  the  article  on  Harley  Is 
an  exceptional  tribute  to  a  professional 
sta£(  member  of  an  important  committed 
of  the  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

At  Work  Behii«d  thk  Senate  Scene 
(By  Stephen  Klaldman) 

At  6  each  morning,  whUe  It's  still  dark, 
and  his  wife  and  children  and  most  of  his 
Potomac  neighbors  are  sleeping,  Harley  Dirks 
takes  two  or  three  stuffed  briefcases  Into  his 
silent  recreation  room  and  begins  another 
day. 

"I  take  home  work  every  night,"  he  said 
from  behind  his  cluttered  desk  in  Suite  1108 
of  the  Everett  McKlnley  Dlrksen  Senate  Of- 
fice BuUdlng. 

Dirks  Is  chief  clerk  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations subcommittee  on  Labor  and 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  He  sees  no 
alternative  to  taking  work  home,  working 
late  or,  for  that  matter,  working  almost  all 
the  time.  And  he  thinks  It's  worth  It. 

As  tl^eSenate's  key  staff  member  In  a  high- 
Impact  afwn  the  48-year-old  Dlrks  play  a 
major  role  In  shaping  a  mammoth  money 
bUl  ($6  blUlon  in  fiscal  1976)  affecting  the 
fate  of  millions  of  Americans. 

Dirks  doesn't  romanticize  his  role,  but  nei- 
ther does  he  minimize  It.  "I'm  here  to  pro- 
vide the  professional  assistance  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  esjjeclally  those  who  are 
here  to  move  this  bill  through  Congress,"  he 
said. 

"There  is  only  one  satisfaction  Just  to 
think  you  might  have  made  a  small  differ- 
ence In  helping  some  people,  especially  the 
have-nots,  the  old.  the  sick  and  those  who 
are  too  young  to  help  themselves.  I  think 
that's  why  people  are  on  this  committee. 
That's  why  It's  such  a  pleasure  to  work  for 
this  committee." 

The  satisfaction,  Dlrks  admits,  does  not 
come  without  frustration.  "The  greatest  frus- 
tration Is  the  constant  confrontation  Con- 
gress has  with  the  administration.  Nothing  Is 
ever  conclusive,"  he  said. 

"There  Is  confrontation  on  the  budget  and 
confrontation  on  vetoes,  confrontation  on 
Impoundments,  both  legal  and  Illegal,  and  on 
the  constant  flow  of  deferrals  and  rescissions. 

"None  of  the  recipients  of  the  funds  know 
what  they're  going  to  get  until  the  end  of 
the  flscal  year.  Then  you're  In  the  next  cycle 
again.  I  wish  we  could  do  the  damn  staff 
work  Just  once,  but  we  have  to  do  It  over 
and  over  again." 

Before  stepping  onto  the  Senate  treadmill 
12  years  ago.  Dlrks  was  In  banking,  farming, 
the  shoe,  clothing  and  liquor  businesses — all 
at  once — In  Othello,  Wash.,  population  4.559. 

"I  was  the  owner,  manager  and  buyer  for 
all  those  businesses."  Dlrks  observed  with  a 
touch  of  pride.  "Tills  Job  Is  a  little  bit 
tougher  than  the  other^thlngs  I've  done,  but 
not  a  lot  tougher."' 

Dlrks  said  he  had  no  regrets,  "except  finan- 
cial." about  coming  to  the  capital.  "I  think  I 
could  have  done  better  had  I  stayed  In  the 
state  of  Washington."  His  Senate  salary  is 
$37,800. 

"This  has  been  a  great  experience  for  a  guy 
from  a  small,  rural  town,"  he  continued.  "It's 
a  rare  opportunity,  being  able  to  be  involved 
with  members  of  the  Senate.  Given  the 
choice  I  would  do  it  again." 

Nonetheless.  Dlrks  recognizes  the  toll  that 
the  Job  has  taken  on  his  personal  life. 

"It  has  an  Impact  on  family  life,"  he  said 
from  behind  mounds'^  of  papers,  files  and 
books.  It  doesn't  give  you  as  much  time  with 
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your  wife  and  your  kids  as  you'd  like.  I  guess 
that's  the  reason  I  get  up  at  five  In  the  morn- 
ing to  work.  There's  not  much  you  can  do 
for  your  famUy  at  that  hour. 

"My  kids  are  butvIvots,"  he  said,  his  eyes 
turning  sad.  (He  has  six  ranging  in  age  from 
16  to  26.)  "It  was  difficult  when  they  i^ere 
small,  but  they've  survived  12  years  of  their 
father  being  in  the  Senate,"  a  turn  of  phraae 
that  sheds  some  light  on  Dlrks'  view  of  his 
role. 

Dlrks'  wife  Ruth  has  adopted  a  "If  you 
can't  beat  'em.  Join  'em"  attitude.  She  has  a 
full-time  Job  as  special  assistant  to  the  di- 
rector of  the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol- 
ism and  Alcohol  Abuse. 

"Not  every  family  can  stand  the  pressxires 
of  a  Job  like  this,"  Dlrks  said,  making  It  clear 
that  his  was  one  that  could. 

When  he  does  take  some  time  off  for  rec- 
reation with  his  wife  and  children,  he  likes 
It  to  be  physical.  All  of  the  Dlrks  play  tennis. 
Harley  and  his  wife  go  bicycle  riding  together 
and  he  likes  to  fish  and  himt  geese  on  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  with  his  sons. 

Dlrks'  path  to  Washington  began  with  a 
political  task.  In  1964,  he  ran  the  Lyndon 
Johnson  presidential  campaign  In  half  of 
the  state  of  Washington.  His  performance 
caught  the  eye  of  the  subcommittee's  chair- 
man. Sen.  Warren  G.  Magnuson.  D-Wash., 
who  asked  him  to  come  to  Washington 
briefly  to  help  put  the  office  In  shape. 

"I  came  for  three  months,  then  five,  then 
five  years  and  now  It's  12,"  Dlrks  said. 

Magnuson.  Dlrks  said,  relies  on  him  to 
make  sure  that  the  subcommittee's  actions 
reflect  his  Interests  and  his  will.  The  rela- 
tionship between  the  two  men  Is  strictly 
professional.  They  never  see  each  other 
socially. 

Despite  protestations  by  Dlrks  and  his  staff 
of  three  that  they  are  "nonpartisan  profes- 
sionals" who  do  not  get  Involved  In  cam- 
paigns It  Is  clear  that  Dlrks'  first  loyalty  Is 
to  Magnuson.  "I  vote  In  Washington  state," 
he  said,  "because  I  like  to  vote  for  the 
chairman." 

The  staff  also  vn>rks  for  other  Democrats 
and  for  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  sub- 
committee. Sen.  Edward  Brooke  of  Massachu- 
setts, but  Magnuson  Is  the  man  to  whom 
Dlrks  owes  his  Job. 

In  the  process  of  serving  Magnuson,  Dlrks 
must  cope  with  a  host  of  conflicting  pres- 
sures brought  by  lobbyists,  bureaucrats  and 
other  members  of  Congress. 

When  the  President  sends  his  budget  to 
Congress,  his  proposals  are  considerably  dif- 
ferent from  what  was  sent  -to  the  White 
House  by  each  department.  Frequently  fiinds 
have  been  cut  from  programs  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget. 

The  officials  who  run  those  programs  will 
then  try  to  enlist  Dlrks'  aid  In  restoring  the 
deleted  money. 

Dlrks  is  also  sought  out  by  dozens  of  regis- 
tered lobbyists — the  so-called  white  hats  who 
work  for  the  poor,  the  sick  and  the  elderly — 
who  may  pop  In  for  30  seconds  to  get  or 
give  a  piece  of  Information  or  take  him  out 
to  a  lunch  over  which  they  hope  to  win  his 
support  for  their  cause. 

There  Is  just  so  much  money  to  go  around 
and  Dlrks  must  weigh  and  measure  all  de- 
mands for  before  he  makes  a  recommenda- 
tion to  Magnuson  as  to  how  It  should  be 
spent.  - 

Dlrks  has  a  r^uTnlon  on  Capitol  HUl  as 
a  doer,  someone  who  understands  the  system 
and  knows  how  to  make  It  work.  But  like 
many  Congressional  staffers  who  owe  their 
jobs  to  the  elected  members,  he  soft-pedals 
any  reference  to  his  own  power  and  influence. 

"A  lot  of  staff  guys  kid  themselves  about 
how  much  power  they  have,"  Dlrks  said.  I've 
got  a  lot  of  guys  who  know  who  Harley  Dlrks 
Is,  but  If  Magnuson  dropped  dead  tomorrow 
there'd  be  a  lot  fewer  of  them. 

"Power  and  Influence  are  two  abused  words 
In  this  town.  Competence  Is  the  key  word." 


Much  of  whaX  Dlrks  does  Is  mundane. 
"We're  mechanics."  he  said. 

The  "we"  took  in  Jim  Sourwlne  and  Terry 
Uerman,  the  two  staff  aids  who  share  his 
back  room,  and  Dom  R\iscio,  another  staff 
professional  who  w<M-ks  In  the  outer  office. 
Busclo's  office  mates  are  two  temporary  In- 
toms  and  two  secretaries. 

mie  phone  rings  Incessantly.  "Harley  Dlrks 
speaking,"  he  answers. 

WhUe  he  talks,  he  leans  back  and  swivels 
from  side  to  side  in  his  armchair,  scratch^ 
his  forehead,  pushes  papers  around,  tak^lils 
glasses  off  and  puts  them  back  on  ag^a. 

"That  was  a  friend  of  ours  out/In  the 
-State  of  Washington  who  needs  a  little  help 
on  evaluation  of  media  (instructional  equip- 
ment) programs,"  he  said  to  a  visitor  as  he 
put  the  phone  down.  "I  got  a  guy  dovratown 
who  can  help  and  a  staff  guy  I  think  can 
help,  too." 

Back  to  the  pile  of  papers  on  his  desk. 
Dlrks  read  a  series  of  notes  from  HEW  Sec- 
retary David  Mathews  requesting  permission 
to  reprogram  earmarked  funds.  Dlrks  recom- 
mended yes  or  no  and  they  went  to  Magnu- 
son for  his  approval,  signature  and  return 
to  HEW. 

In  the  next  few  minutes  Dlrks  had  some 
work  on  "school  behavior  problems"  deliv- 
ered to  majority  whip  Robert  C.  Byrd.  D- 
W.  Va.,  interrogated  staff  members  on  various 
matters:  "Does  this  fritter  away  $1.2  million? 
Do  you  think  the  VA  (Vetwans'  Administra- 
tion) has  a  handle  on  it?"  and  reviewed  a 
computer  printout  "What  we're  trying  to  do 
Is  put  the  Appropriations  bill  on  the  com- 
puter." 

And  so  it  went.  Phone  calls,  shorthand 
conversations  peppered  with  HiU  jargon,  set- 
ting up  hearings  and  so  forth. 

At  lunch  Dlrks  met  with  some  Califor- 
nians  promoting  a  program  that  teaches 
youngsters  about  handicapped  chUdren.  A 
neighbor  of  Dlrks  got  them  together.  Dirks 
will  do  what  he  can  to  help  them  get  some 
federal  money. 

After  lunch  Dirks  attended  a  meeting  with 
General  Accounting  Office  investigators  on 
the  Emergency  Food  and  Medical  Services 
Program.  Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  aid  is  meant 
to  go  to  Indians  and  migrants.  Dirks  was  con- 
cerned that  it  isn't.  He  was  pressing  GAO, 
the  agency  that  helps  Congress  keep  an  eye 
on  the  executive  branch,  to  get  some  data  on 
it.  The  Investigators  said  they  would  try. 

Dlrks  and  his  staff,  like  every  similar  staff 
In  Congress,  are  now  beginning  a  new  cycle. 

There  wlU  be  GAO  and  Library  of  Con- 
gress studies  done  at  Dlrks'  request  to  pre- 
pare Magnuson  and  the  committee  to  rebut 
the  President's  budget  proposals.  "If  they 
cut  out  the  old  folks  or  the  kids,"  Dirks 
said,  "we  raise  a  little  hell  about  it." 

Then  there  are  three  to  four  months  of 
hearings,  which  last  year  produced  10,000 
pages  of  printed  record,  for  which  Dlrks  and 
his  staff  must  prepare  the  committee  mem- 
bers. 

After  the  hearings  comes  the  markup 
process.  "It  is  not  unusual  for  SO  or  60  sen- 
ators to.  come  to  \is  prior  to  markup  ask- 
ing us  to  consider  an  amendment,"  Dlrks 
said.  During  the  markup  period  Dlrks  meets 
with  Magnuson  almost  dally. 

After  markup,  the  committee  prepares  a 
report  to  the  Senate,  which  compares  the 
positions  of  the  Senate,  the  House  and  the 
administration.  The  report  "provides  some 
instruction  on  the  use  of  the  funds,"  Dlrks 
said. 

Then  comes  the  floor  debate,  a  period  dur- 
ing which  Dlrks  Is  constantly  at  Magnuson's 
side,  priming  him  with  all  the  information 
he  needs  as  the  bill's  floor  manager. 

And  when  it's  all  over,  so  what? 

"Hypertension,  Tay-Sachs  disease,  sickle 
cell  anemia,  lead-based  paint,  rat  control, 
breast  cancer,  these  are  areas  in  which  this 
committee  has  made  a  difference."  Dirks 
said. 


"But,"  he  added  thoughtfully,  "I  think  we 
could  do  much  better  in  providing  for  hu- 
man needs."  Dirks  believes  that  not  only 
federal,  state  and  local  government  could 
do  better,  but  that  individuals  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  could  also  improve  their  per- 
formance. 

"We  need  some  Inspiration  fcH'  that,"  he 
added  with  a  trace  of  sadness  in  his  voice. 
At  the  moment,  he  SUdn't  see  any  on  the 
horizon. 


THE  CAUSE  OP  SOVIET  JEWRY 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
years  tens  of  thousands  of  freedom  lov- 
ing people  the  world  over  have  taken  up 
the  cause  of  Soviet  Jewery. 

Many  have  however  contended  that 
such  concern  is  a  violation  of  the  sov- 
ereign rights  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
more  common  parlance,  this  argument 
has  questioned  whether  we  as  Americans 
can  be  concerned  with  the  discriminatory 
treatment  accorded  to  minorities  in  other 
lands.  The  attached  exposition  by  Meir 
Rosenne  seeks  to  clarify  some  of  the 
legal  issues  underlying  the  struggle  for 
the  rights  of  Jews  and  other  minorities  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

To  all  my  colleagues  who  have  joined 
in  the  struggle  for  human  rights  and 
civil  liberties,  this  article  is  perhaps 
superfluous.  To  those  who  have  yet  to 
fully  appreciate  the  issue  I  believe  this 
article  may  further  clarify  the  polemic. 
'  The  struggle  for  human  rights  any- 
where on  this  globe  is  not  an  economic  or 
politically  partisan  issue,  it  is  our  reason 
for  existence.  Unless  the  goals  of  this 
Nation  have  such  moral  content,  they 
will  become  meaningless. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  referred  to  above  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Some  Legal  Aspects  or  the  Steuggles  for 
THE  Rights  of -Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union 
(By  mAt  Bosenne*)       y 

The  problem  of  the  Jews  in  tn  Soviet 
Union  is  one  of  the  most  lmp<M-t«mt  Issues 
that  dominates  our  life  today.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  deal  with  the  numerous  aspects 
of  this  problem  nor  to  describe  the  hLst<»y 
of  the  struggle  of  Soviet  Jewry,^!  shall  deal 
only  with  some  of  the  legal  considerations 
concerning  this  issue  and  more  specifically 
with  four  of  them: 

1.  Is  Israel  entitled,  traai  the  point  of  view 
of  International  Law,  to  raise  -  the  Issue  of 
Soviet  Jews  in  International  Organizations  in 
general?  Is  it  not  a  violation  of  the  Charter 
of  the  UJf.  and  an  Intervention  In  the  do- 
mestic affairs  of  a  Sovereign  State? 

2.  Does  public  protest  help  In  the  defence 
of  the  rights  of  the  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union? 

3.  Does  the  Soviet  Union  violate  Soviet  law 
or  any  international  obligation  in  discrimi- 
nating against  Soviet  Jews? 

4.  According  to  International  Law.  Is  Israd 
entitled  to  grant  Israeli  nationality  to  Jewa 
living  in  the  Soviet  Union? 

1.  The  Jewish  Problem  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  U.N.  Charter  (Art.  2  para.  7) . 

The  Charter  of  the  U.N.  art.  2  para.  7  stipu< 
lates  that :  "Nothing  contained  in  the  present 
Charter  shall  authorize  the  United  Nations 
to  intervene  in  matters  which  are  essentlaUy 
within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  any 
State  ..." 


•Legal  Adviser  to  the  Ministry  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Jerusalem. 
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In  its  Advisory  Opinion  ( 1923,  series  B,  no. 
4,  p.  24)  on  the  Tunis-Morocco  Nationality 
Decree,  the  Permanent  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Jiistice  stated :  "The  question  whether 
a  certain  matter  Is  or  Is  not  solely  within  the 
Jwlsdlction  of  a  State  is  an  essentially  rela- 
tive question;  it  depends  upon  the  develop- 
meht  of  International  relations." 

The  practice  In  the  United  Nations  has 
been  established  since  1946,  that  Human 
Rights  problems  are  not  within  the  exclu- 
sive competence  of  national  states,  and, that 
the  Organization  has  an  Inherent  rl^t  to 
Intervene. 

The  Charter  contains  seven  specific  refer- 
ences to  Human  Rights.  In  fact,  these  refer- 
ences are  not  the  only  ones  which  are  rele- 
vant. Every  article  which  refers  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  United  Nations  also  refers  by 
incorporation  to  Human  Rights.^ 

The  UJT.  has  dealt  with  specific  problems 
concerning  Human  Rights  since  its  creation. 
It  has  discussed  atlength  the  issue  of  apart- 
held  and  racial  discrimination  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  Thus,  there  Is  no  Justifica- 
tion in  the  refusal  to  discuss  the  issue  of 
Soviet  Jewry  in  the  U.N.  forum.  In  order 
to  set  the  historical  record  straight,  I  would 
like  to  state  here  one  point  that  has  been 
overlooked  for  many  years:  The  first  State 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  the  tragic  situation  of  the  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union — was  the  State  of  Isra^. 
Nas  early  as  1953,  after  the  trial  of  the 
Jewish  doctors  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
death  sentence  imposed  on  them,  the  Delega- 
tion of  Israel  to  the  U.N.  raised  the  problem 
of  Soviet  Jews.  We  did  it  at  the  time  not 
because  we  were  looking  for  additional  prob- 
lems to  deal  with  in  the  U.N.  Since  our  ad- 
mission to  the  U.N.  in  1949.  we  have  faced 
many  political  problems  concerning  the  Arab 
refugees  and  the  situation  in  the  Middle 
East.  At  that  time,  in  1953,  and  then  again 
in  1959  and  1960,  many  friendly  delegations 
In  the  U.N.  tried  t«  convince  Israel  not  to 
raise  the  Issue  of  Soviet  Jewry  In  the  U.N. 
forum.  They  did  it  not  because  of  their  con- 
cern to  see  Isrtiel  facing  additional  problems 
in  an  unfriendly  forum;  their  concern  was 
to  avoid  the  need  to  protest  against  the 
policy  of  the  Soviet  Government  towards  the 
Jewish  community.  It  is  much  easier  to  Ig- 
nore an  Injustice  or  discrimination  when  the 
problem  is  not  raised.  Once  the  issue  is 
raised — and  it  should  be  remembered  that 
this  was  only  a  few  years  after  the  Second 
World  War  and  the  Holocaust — It  becomes 
difficult  for  certain  delegations  to  remain 
silent.  Israel  did  not  remain  silent;  we  con- 
sidered It  our  major  responsibility  to  pro- 
test against  discrimination,  to  flglit  oppres- 
sion; we  did  it  not  only  because  we  are  a 
Jewish  State  but  because  Human  Rights  are 
universal  and  when  a  Hiunan  Right  is  vio- 
lated— it  is  the  concern  of  all  to  protest 
against  It. 

2.  Is  public  protest  helpful  or  detrimental 
to  Soviet  Jews? 

Some  prominent  Jewish  leaders  were  of  the 
opinion,  at  the  time,  that  by  raising  the  prob- 
lem of  Soviet  Jews,  one  Increased  the  dan- 
ger of  persecution.  The  evidence  has  proven 
that  the  conspiracy  of  silence  is  the  enemy 
of  Justice  and  that  public,  responsible,  pro- 
test Is  the  only  hope  for  Soviet  Jewry. 

I  would  like  to  refer  only  to  three  facts 
that  prove  to  what  extent  public  protest  Is 
indeed  helpful  to  Soviet  Jewry: 

(a)  In  1961,  the  Soviet  Union  adopted  new 
legislation  concerning  prosecution  for  eco- 
nomic crimes.  The  death  penalty  was  estab- 
lished for  this  type  of  crime:  more  than  200 
Jews  were  sentenced  to  death  and  executed 


1  jQhii  P.  Humphrey,  "The  U.N.  Charter  and 
the  universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights" 
in  The  International  Protection  of  Human 
Rights  (eds.,  Evan  Luard  Thaiires  and  Hud- 
son, London,  1967) . 


for  economic  crimes.  When  we  tried,  at  the 
time,  to  mobilize  world  public  opinion  in 
order  to  fight  against  this  law,  we  were  told 
that  there  was  no  proof  as  to  the  innocence 
of  the  condemned  Jews.  We  tried  to  explain 
that  the  problem  was  not  one  of  guilt  or  in- 
nocence. We  refused  to  believe  that  in  a 
countty  where  Jews  represent  about  1.2  per 
cent  of  the  population,  they  would  provide  90 
per  cent  of  the  criminals.  The  issue  of  the 
execution  of  these  200  Jews  accused  of  "eco- 
nomic crimes"  was  raised  by  us  and  other 
delegations  In  the  UJi.  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission. As  a  result  of  the  protest — the  Soviet 
Union  discontinued  these  executions. 

(b)  The  second  instance  which  proves  the 
impact  of  public  opinion  and  the  sensitivity 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  debates  In  the  U.N. 
on  the  problem  of  Soviet  Jevin^,  Is  the  Issue 
of  the  publication  of  a  viciously  antisemltic 
book  In  the  Soviet  Union,  Judaism  without 
Embellishment.  Mr.  Morris  Abram,  the  Rep- 
resentative of  the  U.S.  in  the  UJf.  Human 
Rights  Commission,  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Commission  the  fact  that  the  Academy 
of  Science  of  Kiev  had  published  this  anti- 
semltic book  written  by  T.  Kltchko.  This  was 
m  1964.  The  book  Included  accusations 
against  Jews  and  grave  antisemltic  state- 
ments accompanied  by  vicious  cartoons.  As 
a  result  of  the  debate  In  the  U.N.  and  world- 
wide public  protest,  the  Soviet  Union — for 
the  first  time  In  Its  history — had  to  condemn 
an  official  publication  and  to  lodge  a  formal 
complaint  against  Its  author. 

(c)  The  third  Instance  which  proves  the 
importance  of  public  protest  on  the  problem 
of  Soviet  Jews — is  the  issue  of  the  freedom 
to  bake  unleavened  bread  for  Passover.  Even 
in  the  Stalin  era,  the  Soviet  Union  did  not 
prevent  the  Jewish  communities  from  baking 
Matzot  for  Passover.  Under  Khrushchev — 
the  Soviet  authorities  forbade,  for  the  first 
time,  the  baking  of  Matzot.  The  Issue  was 
raised  In  international  forums,  including  the 
U.N.  As  a  result  of  public  pressure,  the  So- 
viet Union  had  to  change  Its  attitude  and 
lifted  the  ban. 

The  basic  element  in  the  campaign  for 
Soviet  Jews  Is  exposing  the  truth.  If  one 
wishes  to  mobilize  public  opinion  on  their 
behalf,  the  truth  should  be  told.  There  Is  no 
need  for  exaggeration. 

3.  Does  the  Soviet  Union  violate  Soviet 
law  or  any  International  obligation  In  dis- 
criminating against  Soviet  Jews? 

We  are  sometimes  Informed  by  the  West- 
em  press  that  one  of  the  discriminations  to 
which  Soviet  Jews  are  subjected — Is  the  fact 
that  their  Internal  passports  are  marked 
with  the  words  "Jewish  nationality"  while 
those  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  are  not 
marked  as  being  "Catholics"  or  "Protes- 
tants". 

The  fact  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  considers 
the  Jew  both  as  belonging  to  a  religious  com- 
munity and  to  a  nationality.  The  Soviet  Un- 
ion is  a  multinational  State.  From  the  very 
inception  of  the  Soviet  State,  the  Jevrlsh 
community  has  been  accorded  the  legal  stat- 
us of  nationality.*  The  recognition  of  the 
Jewish  nationality  by  the  Soviet  Union  was 
an  act  of  progress,  of  emancipation  of  this 
community  at  the  time.  It  was  only  at  a 
later  stage  that  the  existence  of  this  na- 
tionality facilitated  easy  Identification  of  the 
Jews  by  the  authorities  when  they  wished  to 
discriminate  against  them.  Legally,  the  Jews 
as  a  nationality,  were  granted  equal  rights 
with  all  of  the  other  103  nationalities  In  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  large  majority  of  Jews 
In  the  Soviet  Union  do  not  wish  to  give  up 
this  nationality. 


'  W.  Korey,  "The  Legal  Position  of  the 
Jewish  Community  of  the  Soviet  Union"  in 
Erich  Goldhagen,  Ethnic  Minorities  In  the 
Soviet  Union  (ed.,  A  Praeger,  New  York, 
1968) . 


The  demand  that  Is  now  being  made  of 
the  Soviet  authorities  on  this  Issue  Is  to  grant 
the  Jews  the  same  rights  that  are  granted 
to  all  other  nationalities  In  the  Soviet  State, 
such  as  the  right  to  have  their  own  educa- 
tional and  cultural  institutions  in  conform- 
ity with  the  Soviet  Constitution.  We  should 
insist  not  only  on  the  right  of  every  So- 
viet Jew  to  emigrate  to  Israel  but  also  on 
his  right  to  live  as  a  Jew  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

By  refusing  to  grant  the  Jew  equal  rights 
with  all  other  nationalities  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion violates  its  own  laws.  By  publishing  reg- 
ularly in  their  press  organs,  vicious  attacks 
against  the  Jewish  community  and  religion. 
It  violates  its  own  laws  against  incitement. 

The  Soviet  Union  denies  to  the  Jewish  re- 
ligious community  rights  guaranteed  to  the 
recognized  religions  as  spelled  out  in  the  still 
valid  decree  of  the  Council  of  Peoples'  Com- 
missars of  January  23,  1918,  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  All-Unlon  Central  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  the  Council  of  Peoples'  Commis- 
sars of  the  R.S.F.S.R.  of  April  18.  1929,  and 
in  various  criminal  codes. 

Unlike  the  other  recognized  religious 
bodies,  Judaism  has  not  had  any  central  or 
coordinating  structure  since  1926.  The  last 
time  a  conference  of  Rabbis  met  in  the  So- 
viet Union  was  in  1926.  While  other  religious 
bodies  are  able  to  publish  periodicals  and 
devotional  literatiu'e — Judaism  cannot. 

The  Soviet  Union,  besides  violating  its  own 
laws — is  also  acting  in  flagrant  violation  of 
its  international  obligations. 

In  August  1962,  the  U.S.SJt.  ratified  the 
UNESCO  Convention  against  Discrimination 
in  Education  which  obligated  it,  according 
to  Article  6(lc):  to  recognize  the  right  of 
members  of  national  minorities  to  carry  on 
their  own  educational  activities.  Including 
the  maintenance  of  schools  and  the  use  or 
teaching  of  their  own  lang^uage. 

Now,  this  undertaking  is  openly  flouted  by 
the  Soviet  government. 

As  to  the  right  of  Jews  to  emigrate  from 
Soviet  Union,  we  are  sometimes  told  that 
the  demand  for  free  emigration  would  be 
against  the  law  and  not  In  conformity  with 
the  pr{u;tlce  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  here  and  now 
that  by  asking  for  the  right  of  free  emigra- 
tion for  Jews  we  do  not  ask  for  anything 
cohtrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Ttt  the  last  25  years,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
permitted  the  reunion  of  families  of  Arme- 
nians, of  Germans,  of  Poles  and  of  descend- 
ants of  Spaniards.  Although  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment has  not  recognized  the  Franco  re- 
gime, and  despite  the  fact  that  there  are  no 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Spain,  thousands  of  Soviet  citi- 
zens of  Spanish  descent  have  been  granted 
the  right  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  were  repatriation  agreements  both 
with  Poland  in  1956  and  with  Germany  in 
1971,  under  which  Poles  and  Germans  were 
permitted  to  return  to  their  respective 
countries. 

The  Soviet  Union's  obligation  to  let  the 
Jews  leave,  rests  not  only  on  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  which  recog- 
nizes the  right  to  leave  (and  it  could  be 
claimed  that  this  Declaration  Is  not  legally 
binding),  but  on  the  International  Convens 
tlon  on  the  Elimination  of  all  Forms  of  Ra- 
cial Discrimination — ratified  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  February  4,  1961 — which  states  In 
Article  2:  State  Parties  undertake  to  pro- 
hibit and  to  eliminate  racial  discrimination 
In  all  Its  forms  and  to  guarantee  the  right 
of  everyone  wthout  distinction  as  to  race, 
colour  or  national  or  ethnic  origin,  to  equal- 
ity before  the  law.  notably  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  following  rights : 

.  .  .  (d)  (11) :  The  right  to  leave  any  coun- 
try. Including  one's  own,  and  to  return  to 
one's  country. 

The  Jewish  claim  to  emigration  Is  one  of 
repatriation.  The  denial  of  the  right  to  eml- 
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gratlon  Is  a  flagrant  violation  of  this  Con- 
vention. 

4.  Is  Israel  entitled,  accx>rdlng  to  Inter- 
national Law,  to  grant  Israeli  nationality  to 
Jews  living  in  the  Soviet  Union? 

In  some  anti-Jewish  publications  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  t;he  world,  we  have  been 
accused  of  the  fac^  that  we  consider  all  Jews 
living  outside  of  Israel  as  being  Israeli  na- 
tionals and  as  such,  having  legally  binding 
obligations  towards  the  State  of  Israel. 

As  is  well  known,  our  Nationality  Law  was 
amended  In  order  to  enable  us  to  grant 
Israeli  nationality  to  Jews  .who.  due  to  cir- 
cumstances beyond  their  control,  were  un- 
able to  immigrate  to  Israel. 

In  order  to  clarify  the  situation,  it  should 
be  stressed  that: 

(a)  All  problems  concerning  the  acquisi- 
tion or  loss  of  nationality  are  governed  by 
the  laws  of  the  State.  This  principle  was 
adapted  by  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
in  the  Nottebohm  case.' 

It  is  for  Liechtenstein,  as  it  is  for  every 
sovereign  State,  to  settle  by  its  own  legisla- 
tion the  rules  relating  to  the  acquisition  of 
its  nationality,  and  to  confer  that  nationality 
by  naturalization  granted  by  its  own  organs 
in  accordance  with  that  legislation. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  determine  whether 
international  law  Imposes  any  limitations 
on  its  freedom  of  decision  In  this  d<»naln. 

.  .  .  Nationality  is  within  the  domestic 
Jurisdiction  of  the  State. 

(b)  Israel  grants  Israeli  nationality  only 
to  those  that  apply  for  it.  It  is  not  granted 
en  bloc.  The  numerous  applications  we  re- 
ceive from  all  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
protests  of  Jews  in  Moscow,  Leningrad.  Minsk 
and  their  demand  for  emigration  to  Israel 
constitute  the  best  proof'  that  there  Is  a 
link,  there  is  affinity  between  them  and  the 
State  of  Israel.  And  affinity  Is  one  of  the 
elements  to  be  taken  into  consideration  In 
granting  nationality. 

(c)  The  Soviet  Government  itself  has 
recognized  Israel  as  the  homeland  of  the 
Jewish  people.  On  May  14,  1947,  speaking 
in  support  of  the  establishment  of  the  State 
of  Israel,  Andrei  Gromyko,  the  Soviet  dele- 
gate to  the  United  Nations,  stated:  The  fact 
that  no  West  Eiiropean  State  has  been  able 
to  ensure  the  defense  of  elementary  rights 
of  the  Jewish  people,  and  safeguard  It  against 
the  violence  of  the  Fascist  executioners,  ex- 
plains the  aspirations  of  the  Jews  to  their 
own  State.  It  would  be  unlust  not  to  take 
this  Into  consideration  and  to  deny  the  right 
of  the  Jev?lsh  people  to  realize  this  a^lr- 
ation.* 

These  are  some  of  the  legal  aspects  con- 
cerning the  Jewish  problem  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  By  raising  this  issue  In  U.N.  forums 
and  In  other  Tntematlonal  Organizations — 
we  do  not  violate  any  rule  of  International 
Law.  We  do  not  ask  for  any  special  prtvllegefi 
for  !?nvlet  Jews:  we  demand  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  abide  by  its  own  laws  and  to  act 
in  accordance  with  the  several  International 
Instruments  to  which  it  is  a  party. 


CHILD  AND  FAMILY  SERVICES  ACT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  Pre.<;ldent,  In  re- 
cent months  the  "Child  and  Family  Serv- 
ices Act."  has  been  the  subject  of  a  totally 
fraudulent  propaganda  campaign  In 
Xfinnesota  and  other  States.  The  litera- 
ture being  circulated  about  the  bill  Is 
generally  unsigned  and  Is  completely  un- 
founded. Among  the  allegations  being 
advanced  about  the  bill  are  that  It  would 
somehow  undermine  religious  Instruction 
and  would  somehow  take  the  authority 


'I.CJ.  Reports,  1955,  pp.  20-21. 
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for  child-rearing  from  families  and  turn 
it  over  to  the  State.  The  literature  also 
claims  that  provisions  of  a  so-called 
Charter  of  Children's  Rights — which  was 
actually  drafted  in  Britain — ^is  part  of 
this  bill.  These  charges  are  totally  with- 
out foundation. 

This  bill  is  supported  by  a  wide  range 
of  civic  and  religious  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference,  the 
United  Methodist  Church,  the  Baptist 
Joint  Committee  on  Public  Affairs,:  the 
UAW.  and  the  AFL-CIO,  the  PTA.  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Home  Economic  Association.  The 
Archbishop  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis, 
Reverend  Roach,  has  stated  on  behalf  of 
aU  Minnesota  Catholic  bishops  that  the 
"bill  would  fill  an  urgent  need." 

Many  other  responsible  organizations 
and  individuals  have  expressed  their  con- 
cern about  the  misleading  effects  of  the 
propaganda  campaign  and  have  been 
working  hard  to  refute  the  outlandish 
charges  being  lodged  against  it.  In  addi- 
tion, a  number  of  articles  and  media  re- 
leases rebutting  the  attack  have  recently 
appeared.  At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
several  of  these  articles. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Sekatob  Winston  W.  Borden  Comments  on 

Senator    Mondale's    Chiu>    and    Familt 

Services  Bili. 

This  Is  State  Senator  Winston  Borden  with 
some  comments  on  Senator  Mondale's  chUd 
and  family  services  bill. 

Anonymous  scandal  sheets  circulated  by 
extremists  in  northern  Minnesota  against 
Senator  Mondale's  Family  Services  Act  are  a 
disservice  to  aU  of  us. 

This  Bicentennial  Year  promises  political 
comment  and  turmoil  equal  to  that  sur- 
rounding the  birth  of  our  Nation  in  1776. 

Intense  political  comment  can  strengthen 
our  democracy.  Those  who  comment  on  issues 
should  be  willing  to  stand  behind  their 
state|ipents. 

The  scandal  sheets  state  that  the  Govern- 
ment wUl  raise  our  children  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  conununlstic  countries.  It  is  difficult 
to  Imagine  anything  further  from  the  truth. 
"  Twenty-six  Senators  and  almost  100  Rep- 
resentatives Joined  Senator  Mondale  in  au- 
thoring the  bill.  It  is  supported  by  the  PTA, 
the  AFL-CIO,  the  United  Methodist  Church, 
the  U.8.  Catholic  Conference,  the  Baptist  and 
Lutheran  Churches,  the  National  Association 
of  Retarded  Children,  and  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association. 

Reasonable  people  can  differ  on  the  merits 
of  the  Child  and  Family  Services  Act.  But 
citizens  deserve  a  more  thoughtful  discussion 
of  the  issues  than  that  provided  by  the  ex- 
tremists in  its  unsigned  flyers. 

(From  the  Baptist  Standard.  Jan.  15,  1976] 

Set  the  Record  Straight  About  Child 
Services   Act 

Have  you  seen  a  circular  warning  that  the 
federal  government  is  plotting  to  take  away 
your  children  if  you  insist  they  take  out  the 
garbage? 

The  bills  which  the  circular  asserts  contain 
this  alleged  plot  are  HJt.  2966  and  S.  626, 
the  Child,  and  Family  Services  Act  of  1975. 
These  bills,  which  are  almost  identical,  are 
currently  pending  in  House  and  Senate  sub- 
committees, but  the  allegations  contained  in 
the  circulars  are  false  and  misleading. 

The  Child  and  Family  Services  Act  of  1976 
is  actually  designed  to  help  both  children 


and  parents — particularly  those  parents  who 
are  working  or  wbo  cannot,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  adequately  care  for  their  children 
during  working  hours.  It  provides  for  fuU- 
time  or  part-time  child  care  programs,  be- 
fore and  after  school  as  weU  as  simuner  pro- 
grams; education  and  consultation  for  par- 
ents; prenatal  medical  care  for  mothers  who 
cannot  afford  it,  to  help  protect  the  luibom 
chUd;  food  and  nutritional  services  for  tyor 
chUdren;  treatment  of  medical  and  psycho- 
logical problems  of  chUdren  if  their  paRnts 
request  such  treatment;  and  help  for  chil- 
dren with  handicaps  or  special  learning  dis- 
abUitles. 

The  fact  that  Congress  Is  even  considering 
this  act  has  generated  a  wave  of  unusual 
protest — unusual  in  tiiat  most  of  it  seems  to 
be  the  result  of  uidigned  circulars  which 
have  been  widely  distributed  by  churches 
and  Individuals.  These  circulars,  often 
headed  "Rearing  chUdren  by  the  government 
or  by  parents,"  contain  a  wealth  of  inflam- 
matory misinformation  and  untruth. 

Sen.  Walter  Mondale  (D.-Mlnn.) ,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  subconunlttee  handling  the 
ChUd  and  Family  Services  Act,  in  a  speech 
on  the  Senate  floor  (Congressional  Record. 
November  19,  1975,  pp.  37380-37384),  stated 
that  the  act  is  "being  subjected  to  one  of 
the  most  distorted  and  dishonest  attacks  I 
have  witnessed  in  my  15  years  of  pubUc  serv- 
ice." 

Some  falsehoods  attributed  to  the  act  are 
that  parents  who  are  not  doing  a  good  Job 
wlU  have  their  chUdren  taken  away  from 
them,  that  parents  cannot  teach  their  chU- 
dren about  God,  that  a  charter  of  children's 
rights  is  being  added  to  the  act.  and  that 
parents  would  lose  the  right  to  form  their 
chUdren's  characters. 

To  set  the  record  straight  and  to  refute  the 
proceeding  untruths,  the  foUowlng  facts  are 
given: 

(1)  The  act.  Instead  of  taking  chUd  rear- 
ing away  from  the  parents,  clearly  states 
that  "ChUd  and  Family  Service  Programs 
must  buUd  upon  and  strengthen  the  role  of 
the  family  and  must  be  provided  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  only  to  children  whose  parents  or 
legal  guardians  request  such  services,  with  a 
view  toward  offering  families  the  options 
they  believe  to  be  most  t^propriate  for  their 
particular  needs." 

(2)  There  is  no  "chUd  advocacy"  clause 
nor  is  there  a  "charter  of  chUdren's  rights" 
anywhere  in  the  bUl,  and  neither  of  them  will 
be  added.  The  "charter  of  children's  rights" 
was  developed  years  ago  by  the  unofficial 
British  Advisory  Center  of  Education  but 
was  never  seen  seriously  proposed  In  England. 
Sen.  Carl  Ctirtls  (R.-Neb.)  read  a  portjon  of 
this  British  group's  proposal  Into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  In  a  Senate  debate  on  an- 
other chUd  services  bill  on  December  2,  1971. 
The  text  Is  found  on  page  44125  of  the 
Aecord.  Hovrever  that  material  was  not  a 
part  of  the  1971  bill  and  is  not  a  part  of 
the  present  act. 

(3)  The  act  specifically  prohibits  any  prac- 
tice which  would  "infringe  upon  or  usiirp 
the  moral  and  legal  rights  and  responslbUi- 
ties  of  parents  or  guardians  with  respect  to 
the  moral,  mental,  emotional,  physical  or 
other  developments   of  their  chUdren." 

(4)  The  act  prohibits  any  medical  or 
psychological  examination  or  treatment  un- 
less the  parent  or  guardian  provides  written 
permission. 

(5)  The  privacy  of  families  is  protected  by 
the  provision  that  no  "section  of  this  act  be 
construed  or  applied  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
permit  any  Invasion  of  privacy  otherwise  pro- 
tected by  law  or  to  abridge  any  legal  remedies 
for  any  such  Invasion  which  are  otherwise 
provided  by  law." 

These  statements  of  fact  should  not  be 
interpreted  to  mean  that  the  act  Is  free  of 
potential  chvu-ch-stete  problems.  The  Bap- 
tist Joint  Committee  on  PubUc  Affairs  gave 
testimony  on  the  act  before  a  Joint  House- 
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Senate  committee  I&3t  spring.  In  that  testi- 
mony It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Inclusion 
of  religious  organizations  as  possible  oper- 
ators of  some  child  care  programs  would  raise 
the  problem  of  using  public  funds  for  what 
might  be  religious  education  and  Indoctrina- 
tion. 

In  Bimunary,  close  examination  of  the  cur- 
rent bills  simply  makes  It  obvlo\is  that  the 
allegations  In  the  circulars  now  flooding  the 
country   are   a   "parade  of   Imaginary   hor- 
ribles." If  one  Is  to  oppose  this  act  it  should 
,   be  done   on   the   basis   of    Informed    Judg- 
ment and  not  on  the  basis  of  a  circular  made 
Mfi  Of  patent  iintruths  and  wild  distortions. 
John  W.  Baker. 
Rosemary  Brevard,  Baptist  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Affairs. 

J  Prom  the  New  frague  Times,  Dec.  11,  19751 
Unsigned  Cixcttlab  is  Replste  WrrH  False- 
hoods AKD  Misrepresentations 

Ciistomarlly  when  an  anonymous  letter  Is 
received  at  The  Times,  It  Is  consigned  forth- 
with to  the  round  file,  with  or  without  read- 
ing. That  Is  standard  practice  In  newspaper 
offices. 

However,  an  unsigned  mimeographed  flyer 
came  to  our  attention  recently  which  Is  being 
widely  circulated  throughout  the  country 
and  which  calls  for  refutation  and  repudia- 
tion. The  mimeographed  circular  bears  no 
name,  no  address  and  no  source  of  identifica- 
tion. That  in  itself  is  reprehensible  and  lack- 
ing in  courage  of  conviction.  It  Is  wholly  ft 
Collection  of  misrepresentations  and  down- 
right falsehoods. 

The  anonymous  flyer  castigates  the  pro- 
posed Child  and  Family  Services  Act  of  1975 
alleging.  In  brief,  that  this  legislation  would 
deprive  parents  of  parental  direction  and 
control  of  their  children  and  Sovletlze  the 
youngsters  In  some  kind  of  communal 
system.  ,  > 

In  a  speech  delivered  before  the  United 
States  Senate  on  November  19,  Senator  Wal- 
ter F.  Mondale  of  Minnesota,  one  of  the  spon- 
sors of  the  bill  In  Congress,  declared: 

"Contrary  to  these  unsigned  allegations, 
the  child  and  family  legislation  contains 
nothing  that  changes  or  affects  the  legal  rela- 
tionship between  parents  and  their  children. 
Instead,  It  simply  offers  to  families — on  a 
totally  volunteer  basis — access  to  health, 
education  and  child  care  services  which  they 
want  for  their  chUdren  but  often  cannot  af- 
ford. It  offers  prenatal  health  care  and  early 
medical  screening  and  treatment  to  detect 
and  rectify  handicapping  conditions,  and  day 
care  for  children  of  working  mothers,  and 
the  bin  speclflcftUy  limits  eligibility  for  these 
services  to  "children  whose  parents  or  guard- 
ians request  such  services" — S  626  section 
2</2  section  106  (b). 

"In  addition,  this  legislation  Is  deliber- 
ately and  carefully  designed  to  provide 
parental  control  of  any  services  offered.  Thus,* 
the  bill  requires  that  all  programs  funded 
would  be  selected,  established  and  controlled 
by  the  parents  of  the  children  participating 
In  them". 

In  the  Congressional  Record  of  that  day. 
Senator  Mondale  categorically  listed  and  re- 
futed each  and  every  one  of  the  allegations 
made  in  the  anonymous  circular,  with  cita- 
tions from  the  wording  of  the  Child  and 
Family  Serlvces  Act. 

Anyone  who  has  known  and  watched  Fritz 
Mondale's  career  from  his  early  activities  in 
public  affairs,  through  his  service  as  Min- 
nesota attorney  general  and  now  to  a  United 
States  Senatorshlp  knows  full  well  that  he 
could  not  be  a  party  to  any  such  program 
as  the  anonymous  cjrcular  falsifies.  The 
people  of  Minnesota  have  demonstrated  their 
confidence  and  tmst  In  Walter  F.  Mondale  by 
overwhelming  majorities  at  each  election 
In  which  his  name  has  appeared  on  the 
ballot. 


It  Is  truly  regrettable  that  able,  honest  and 
conscientious  public  servants  who  co-spon- 
sored the  Child  and  Family  Services  Act  In 
the  Congress  must  be  subjected  to  such  un- 
fair, anonymous  misrepresentation, — but  it 
appears  that  Is  the  burden  which  we  place 
upon  them. 

[Lutheran  Council  "Focus  on  Oovernmental 

Affairs"] 

Child  Cakx  Bill  Cokes  Unobb  Attack 

The  ChUd  and  Family  Services  Bill  (S.  626 
HJR.  2966) ,  which  would  fund  day-care  cen- 
ters and  provide  a  variety  of  nutritional, 
health,  educational  and  social  services  to 
disadvantaged  children,  has  recently  come 
under  widespread  attack.  In  what  seems  to 
be  a  highly  organized  campaign  to  discredit 
this  legislation,  an  anonymoxisly  circulated, 
two-page,  mimeographed  flyer  charges  that 
the  bill  would  give  the  government  rather 
than  parents  the  right  to  control  their  chil- 
dren's development.  As  House  Majority 
Leader  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Democrat  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, stated  In  a  recent  speech  In  Con- 
gress: "Whether  we  support  or  oppose  this 
legislation,  I  urge  every  member  of  the  House 
to  be  on  the  alert  for  the  fearmongers  who 
spread  such  poison  throughout  the  land." 

In  reality,  the  bill  sponsored  by  Senator 
Walter  Mondale,  Democrat  of  Minnesota, 
and  Congressman  John  Brademas.  Democrat 
of  Indiana,  stresses  voluntary  participation 
in  the  child  care  program.  Parents  would 
form  at  least  half  of  the  membership  of  any 
group  setting  policies  for  funded  programs. 
The  bill  also  bans  any  Infringement  of  the 
"moral  and  legal  rights  and  responsibilities 
of  parents  with  respect  to  the  moral,  mental, 
emotional,  physical  or  other  development  of 
their  children." 

Most  Lutherans  working  in  the  social  wel- 
fare field  support  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
in  testifying  last  March  before  a  Joint  Con- 
gressional committee  William  C.  Tremitlere 
of  Tressler-Lutheran  Services  Associates, 
inc.,  Harrlsburg,  Pennsylvania,  concluded: 
"There  is  an  urgent  need  for  appropriate, 
semitlve  legislative  Intervention  that  will 
guarantee  the  basic  rights  of  children  and 
the  supports  necessary  to  develop  and  main- 
tain healthy  family  life  for  all  children  In  our 
nation.  We  believe  the  Child  and  Family 
Services  Act  of  1975  has  the  potential  of 
meeting  this  need." 

The  Washington  ofllce  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  has  Issued  an  excellent 
statement  clarifying  the  issues  involved.  The 
Lutheran  Council  has  distributed  this  anal- 
ysts, with  other  materials,  to  interested 
parties. 

Unless  Congress  perceives  constituent  sup- 
port for  S.  626  and  H.R.  2966,  this  attack, 
though  unfair  and  misleading,  may  have 
caused  so  much  damage  that  the  bill  will 
remain  stalled  in  Congress  for  the  immediate 
futxire. 

[From  the  Kanabec  County  Times, 
Jan.  29.  1976 1 

Attack  on  Child  and  Familt 
Services  Act  of  1976 

Irresponsible  political  attacks  are  always 
with  us,  even  more  so  in  an  election  y^ar. 
The  recent  furor  about  the  Child  and  Family 
Services  Act  of  1975,  co-sponsored  by  our 
Senator  Mondale  and  Rep.  John  Brademas  of 
Indiana,  is  a  case  In  point. 

The  act  would  provide  funds  for  local  com- 
munities and  parent  organizations  to  pro- 
vide prenatal  care,  medical  treatment  to 
detect  and  remedy  handicaps,  nutrition  as- 
sistance and  day-care  programs — to  parents 
who  request  them.  Participation  would  be 
completely  voluntary,  with  the  rights  of  par- 
ents carefully  protected. 

Yet  literatxire  has  been  circulated,  into 
the  Mora  area,  too,  that  contends  the  bill 
would  take  away  the  parents'  responsibility 


to  raise  their  children  and  give  it  to  the 
government.  These  unsigned  atttusks,  com- 
pletely false,  cited  a  1971  excerpt  from  the 
Congressional  Record  which  had  nothl^  to 
do  with  the  current  bill. 

Fritz  Mondale  has  pointed  out  that  the 
charges  ue  false.  Church  authorities.  Cath- 
olic andTProteetant  alike,  have  denounced 
the  attacks  and  8upp<»rted  the  bill.  We  hope 
the  basfdess  charges  have  been  put  to  rest. 

This  incident  does  emphasize  a  regrettable 
attitude  on  the  part  of  many  citizens.  A  lot 
of  us  are  all  too  ready  to  believe  the  wont 
about  our  public  servants  and  our  Institu- 
tions. Let's  all  try  to  be  fair.  Moet  of  our 
people  In  political  life  are  actually  trying  to 
do  a  good  Job  for  us.  Let's  not  automatically 
damn  them  every  time  some  crackpot  raises 
a  tr\imped-up  charge. 

When  they're  out  of  line,  let  them  have  it 
with  both  barrels.  But  try  to  remember  that 
the  guys  in  the  other  party  aren't  always 
wrong. 

POUR  QUESTIONS  BY  A  STUDENT 
OP  ECONOMICS 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  past 
year  has  been  one  of  many  ups  and 
downs  for  our  economy.  We  have  been 
through  a  recession,  and  it  now  appears 
as  if  the  economy  is  on  the  road  to  re- 
covery. A  speech  by  Dr.  Arthur  Bums, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
.  System,  was  recently  brought  to  my  at- 
tention. I  found  the  speech  remarkable. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fous  Questions  bt  a  Student  or  Economics 
(By  Arthur  F.  Bums) 

I  am  very  pleased  to  Join  this  audience  in 
honoring  the  graduating  class  of  The  Uni- 
versity of  Akron.  Some  of  you  receiving  a 
degree  today  will  continue  with  your  formal 
education;  others  will  embark  on  business 
or  professional  careers.  But  whatever  your 
plans  for  the  future,  our  Nation's  economic 
and  political  condition  will  Inevitably  re- 
main a  matter  of  concern  to  you. 

Recently,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  college 
student  named  Rebecca  who  posed  several 
blunt  questions  concerning  our  Nation's  eco- 
nomy. First,  Rebecca  asked,  "What  was  the 
biggest  economic  setback  this  year?"  Second, 
"What(£^  been  the  biggest  economic  boost 
this  year?"  Third,  "What  plans  are  being 
made  to  get  the  U.S.  out  of  the  red?"  Fourth. 
"What  can  we  as  citizens  of  the  VS.  do  to 
help  the  economic  situation?" 

These  are  thoughtful  questions,  and  they 
are  not  easy  to  answer  with  confidence  or 
precision.  But  they  undoubtedly  express  the 
concerns  of  many  of  otir  citizens,  and  I 
want  to  take  advantage  of  this  occasion  to 
share  with  you  my  attempt  to  answer 
Rebecca's  earnest  inquiry. 

Turning  to  the  first  question,  the  list  of 
candidates  for  the  greatest  economic  dis- 
appointment of  1975  Is  regrettably  quite 
long.  During  the  past  year,  we  experienced 
a  severe  recession.  The  physical  output  of  our 
national  economy  declined  sharply  before 
recovery  got  under  way.  The  unemployment 
rate  rose  to  levels  not  seen  in  a  long  gener- 
ation. Inflation  continued  at  a  disconcert- 
ing pace.  The  deficit  in  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment's  budget  exploded.  Interest  rates  on 
municipal  securities  soared.  And  efforts  to 
move  our  Nation  toward  Independence  in  the 
field  of  energy  made  little  progress. 

While  all  these  developments  have  been 
disappointing,  the  persistence  of  inflation 
at  a  time  of  such  widespread  unemployment 
of  labor  and  of  capital  harbors  the  moet 
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troublesome  implications  for  our  Nation's 
future.  True,  the  advance  of  the  general  price 
level  moderated  significantly  during  the  first 
half  of  1975.  More  recently,  however,  the 
upward  climb  of  prices  has  begun  to  acceler- 
ate again.  Since  mid-year,  wholesale  prices 
have  been  rising  at  an  annual  rate  of  a  little 
over  10  per  cent.  Price  markups  in  various  de- 
pressed industries — such  as  aluminum,  steel, 
and  autos — convey  a  clear  warning  that  our 
long-range  problem  of  inflation  Is  unstdved. 
By  now,  many  Americana  are  well  aware 
of  the  profoiuidly  disruptive  consequences 
of  inflation  for  our  country.  The  Inflation 
from  which  we  continue  to  suffer  got  under 
way  more  than  ten  years  ago  and  eventually 
became  a  dominant  feature  of  our  economic 
life.  As  wage  and  price  increases  quickened, 
seeds  of  trouble  were  sown  across  the  econ- 
omy. Rapidly  rising  prices  eroded  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  workers'  tnoomes  and  sav- 
ings. Speculative  fever  mounted.  The  con- 
struction of  new  homes,  condominiums,  smd 
office  buildings  proceeded  on  a  scale  that 
far  exceeded  the  underlying  dunand.  Man- 
agerial practices  of  business  enterprises  be- 
came lax  and  productivity  langiilshed.  Cor- 
porate proflts — properly  reckoned — kept  fall- 
ing. And  as  businessmen  reacted  to  fears  ot 
shortages  and  still  higher  prices.  l3avent<^es 
of  raw  materials  and  other  supplies  piled  up. 

It  is  these  basic  maladjustments  that  led 
to  the  recent  economic  decline — ^the  deepest 
since  World  War  n.  This  slump  has  en- 
tailed enormous  human  and  financial  costs, 
and  we  have  as  yet  only  partly  recovered 
from  it.  The  behavior  of  prices  in  recent 
months  Is  therefore  very  worrisome.  Not  only 
are  the  incomes  and  savings  of  ovir  people 
still  being  eroded,  but  revival  of  confidence 
In  the  economic  future  Is  being  hampered 
by  fears  of  a  fresh  outburst  of  double-digit 
inflation.  If  such  a  development  occurred, 
it  would  ultimately  plxinge  us  into  an  eco- 
nomic recession  even  more  serious  than  the 
one  we  have  J  list  experienced. 

I  therefore  believe  that  control  of  intintinn 
requires  a  higher  priority  in  managing  our 
economic  policies  than  it  is  as  yet  receiving. 
We  cannot  expect  inflation  to  be  brought 
under  control  If  the  Federal  Oovemment 
continues  to  run  huge  budget  deflcits  or  to 
permit  money  and  credit  to  expand  unduly. 
We  must  also  face  up  to  the  hard  truth  that 
competition  has  become  less  intense  in  many 
of  our  private  markets.  If  an  unemployment 
rate  of  8  or  9  per  cent  is  insufllcient  to  bring 
Inflation  to  a  halt,  then  our  economic  system 
is  no  longer  working  as  we  once  supposed. 
In  the  future,  governmental  efforts  to  achieve 
economic  progress  will  need  to  encompass 
structural  reforms  as  well  as  responsible 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies. 

Let  me  tiirn  next  to  Rebecca's  question 
concerning  the  moet  beneficial  eccHiomlc  de- 
velc^ment  this  year.  Once  again,  there  is 
no  shortage  of  plausible  candidates.  The 
recovery  in  business  activity  since  the  spring 
has  been  quite  vigorous.  Indeed,  the  rise 
during  the  third  quarter  In  the  physical 
volume  of  our  national  output  was  the  larg- 
est in  many  a  year.  Since  March  the  number 
of  people  employed  has  risen  by  1^  million. 
The  recovery  in  stock  prices  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  has  been  heartening  to 
Investors.  The  decline  in  interest  rates  from 
the  extraordinary  heights  of  1974  has  brought 
a  measure  of  relief  to  business  borrowers 
and  hodie  buyers.  And  the  turnaround  In 
our  foreign  trade  from  a  deep  deficit  to  a 
large  surplus  has  helped  to  make  the  dollar 
once  again  a  highly  respected  currency 
around  the  wiM-Id. 

These  recent  shifts  of  economic  fortxine 
deserve,  and  they  are  in  fact  receiving,  much 
attention.  But  another  and  less  widely  no- 
ticed development — namely,  rediscovery  of 
the  need  for  prudence  in  the  conduct  of 
financial  affairs — is  likely  to  prove  of  greater 


and  more  lasting  beneflt  to  the  American 
people. 

During  the  past  year,  we  have  seen  the 
consequences  of  more  than  a  decade  of 
neglect  of  the  principles  of  soiind  finance. 
Some  major  business  corporations  and. many 
smaller  ones  have  fallen  into  bankruptcy.  A 
niimber  of  real  estate  Investment  trusts  and 
some  airlines  are  in  serious  trouble.  Many 
individuals  have  lost  their  life's  savings  by 
making  careless  investments.  Not  a  few  of 
our  Nation's  commercial  banks  face  the  pos- 
sibility of  large  losses  on  dubious  loans.  And 
various  State  and  local  government  units 
are  now  finding  it  difficult,  if  cot  impossible, 
to  raise  new  money  through  our  fltmnniai 
markets. 

More  than  any  other  single  event,  the 
agony  of  New  York  City  has  made  the  con- 
sequences of  financial  mismanagement  ap- 
parent to  the  entire  nation.  A  Federal  budget 
deficit  in  the  neighborhood  of  90  billion  d<rf- 
lars,  which  is  in  prospect  for  this  fiscal  year, 
may  stagger  the  imagination;  but  few  of  oiur 
citizens  can  grasp  its  Impact  on  their  daily 
lives.  Everyone,  however,  can  relate  to  what 
has  been  happening  In  New  York  City — with 
thousands  of  municipal  workers  being  dis- 
missed, the  number  of  policemen  and  gar- 
bage collectors  dwindling,  the  subway  fare 
going  up,  taxes  rising,  interest  on  outstahd- 
Ing  municipal  securities  being  scaled  down, 
pension  benefits  being  readjusted,  and  free 
tuition  In  the  city's  colleges  placed  In  Jeop- 
ardy. 

Our  country  has  been  divided  on  the  Issue 
of  whether,  or  under  what  conditions,  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  to  New  York  City  Is 
justified.  But  those  who  favor  Federal  as- 
sistance, as  weU  as  those  who  are  opposed, 
agree  on  this  much:  that  what  happened 
to  New  York  must  not  happen  in  our  com- 
munity or  In  our  state.  New  York's  dramatic 
encounter  with  bankruptcy  may  therefore 
mark  a  maj(»'  turning  point  in  the  manage- 
ment of  fiscal  affairs  In  our  country — cer- 
tainly at  the  local  and  State  level,  and  per- 
haps at  the  Federal  level  as  well. 

State  and  local  governments  are  now  busy 
reexamining  their  financial  condition.  Many 
of  them  are  cutting  back  on  postix>nable  or 
avoidable  expenditures,  and  raising  taxes  as 
needed.  Proposals  for  bond  Issues  are  being 
appraised  by  the  citizenry  with  a  more  crit- 
ical eye.  And  recognition  is  growing  across 
the  coimtry  that  the  New  York  City  crisis 
Is  just  one  manifestation  of  the  lax  financial 
practices  that  spread  through  the  business, 
financial,  and  governmental  sectors  over  the 
past  ten  to  twelve  years. 

Fortunately,  these  unsound  practices  are 
now  being  corrected  In  our  business  flrms 
and  banks,  as  well  as  by  State  and  local 
governments.  This  curative  process  Is  not 
without  some  pain.  Capital  for  risky  ventures 
is  harder  to  obtain  nowadays  and  it  is  also 
more  costly.  But  this  return  to  standards 
of  prudent  financial  management  has  been 
an  essential  step  in  rebuilding  the  foimda- 
tion  for  a  durable  prosperity. 

I  now  come  to  Rebecca's  third  question: 
What  plans  are  there  for  ending  the  persist- 
ent stream  of  Federal  budget  deficits?  This 
concern  with  the  need  to  restore  order  in  our 
national  fiscal  affairs  is  shared,  I  believe,  by 
the  great  majority  of  our  people.  To  be  sure, 
the  swelling  of  the  deficit  this  year  refiects 

the   deep   recession   of   economic   activity 

which  reduced  Federal  revenues,  besides  in- 
creasing outlays  for  unemployment  bene- 
fits, welfare  payments,  and  related  programs. 
But  the  Federal  deficit  was  large  even  before 
the  recession  started;  it  has  continued  year 
after  year,  in  both  good  times  and  bad;  and 
it  has  lauely  resulted  from  inadequate  at- 
tention to\the  consequences  of  excessive  gov- 
ernmental spending. 

Of  late,  there  have  been  some  encouraging 
changes  in  the  Federal  budgetary  process.  A 
major   reform   of   Congressional   procedures 


was  set  In  motion  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  In  the  past,  revenue 
decisions  by  the  Congress  were  separated 
from  Its  spending  decisions,  and  the  latter 
were  handled  in  piecemeal  fashion.  The  re- 
sult was  that  budgets  just  happened;  they 
were  not  planned.  Under  the  new  Budget 
Act,  Congress  must  assign  priorities  to  the 
various  outlays  and  set  an  over-aU  Ihnlt  on 
2)endlng  hi  relation  to  expected  revenues. 
Hence,  Congressional  decisions  on  expendi- 
tures wlU  in  the  future  be  integrated  vrtth 
decisions  on  revenues.  The  dlscipUne  im- 
posed by  these  new  procedures  offera  hope. 
I  beUeve,  of  reducing  the  chronic  bias  to- 
ward deflcits  In  the  Federal  budget. 

So.  too,  does  the  initiative  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  recommending  that  Federal  expendi- 
tures be  cut  next  fiscal  year  by  »28  billion 
below  the  level  that  they  would  otherwise 
reach.  The  basic  principle  underlying  this 
expenditure  proposal  is  sound,  and  I  bone 
Congress  wiU  support  it. 

Once  we  put  an  end  to  the  rapid  upward 
spiral  of  Federal  ^)endlng,  budget  deficits 
Me  likely  to  nm  smaller  or  vanish  entirely 
When  the  government  no  longer  pours  more 
money  into  the  economy  than  it  withdraws 
in  tax  revenues,  it  wiU  hive  removed  the 
single  most  important  cause  of  inflation  In 
our  times.  Moreover,  when  the  government 
no  longer  absorbs  so  large  a  portion  of 
^vate  incomes,  private  capital  Investment 
win  tend  to  Increase  more  rapidly,  im- 
proved productivity,  lower  product  prices, 
and  a  higher  standard  of  Uving  wUl  there- 
fore be  fostered. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  Rebecca's  flni^i  and 
most  challenging  question:  What  can  we  as 
citizens  do  to  help  the  economic  situation? 
This  question  is  so  difficult  because  our  eco- 
nomic situation  has  numerous  dimensions— 
the  level  of  production,  the  extent  of  unem- 
ployment,  the  level  of  prices,  the  distribution 
Of  incomes,  the  profltabUlty  of  Investment, 
the  stete  of  the  envh-onment.  and  so  on.  Im- 
provement In  any  one  of  these  req>ects  need 
n^  be  accompanied  by  improvement  in 
othera.  The  quesUon  is  also  difficult"  because 
what  any  one  of  us  can  do  depenxto  on 
his  personal  situation— whether  we  work  at 
home  or  In  a  business,  whether  we  are  farm- 
ers or  miners,  journalists  or  scientists.  More- 
over, as  you  well  know,  even  experienced 
economists^who  have  slnuiar  social  objectives 
frequently  d^agree  on  what  can  or  should 
be  done  to  ffiiprove  economic  conditions 

Nevertheless,  there  are  some  principles  of 
life  that  au  of  us  can  observe  with  the  con- 
viction that  we  WiU  be  helping  our  Nation's 
economic  situation. 

First  of  all,  we  can  curb  any  latent  dis- 
content or  cynicism  we  may  feel  about  the 
motives  of  our  feUow  citizens  in  business  or 
government.  Americans,  by  and  large,  are  a 
moral  people  who  have  wrought  economic 
miracles  by  seeking  to  Improve  themselves, 
their  families,  and  their  communities  We 
liave  demonstrated  across  the  years  that  hope 
is  perhaps  the  most  powerfiU  of  aU  economic 
forces,  and  that  a  ^irlt  of  purpose  can  give 
meaning  to  human  energy  and  overcome  a 
lack  of  material  resources. 

Second,  everyone  of  us  can  surely  improve 
his  understanding  of  economic  phenomena. 
Education  Is  a  never-ending  process.  The  in- 
tellectual excitement  of  the  classrocMn  need 
not  be  lost,  and  should  not  be  lost,  as  we 
move  on  In  life.  The  economic  problems  of 
today  are  profoxmdly  challenging,  and  there 
wUl  surely  be  new  ones  tomorrow.  As  citi- 
zens we  need  to  strive  for  dependable  knowl- 
edge of  economic  realities,  so  that  we  can 
make  wiser  decisions  in  the  marketplace  and 
in  the  voting  booth. 

Third,  we  can  become  more  actively  In- 
volved In  the  political  process  of  our  Na- 
tion—by electixig  officials  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
^emment  who  demonstrate  a  serious  and  In- 
formed awareness  of  our  economic  problems; 
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by  communicating  our  thoughts  on  public 
Issues  to  our  representatives  with  the  clarity 
of  conviction,  and  by  holding  them  responsi- 
ble for  their  actions. 

Fourth,  we  can  avoid  the  temptation  to 
Implore  the  Federal  Government  to  solve 
every  economic  and  social  problem  through 
the  expenditure  of  public  funds.  We  are  a 
cbmpasslonate  people,  and  I  trust  we  will 
remain  so.  It  Is  understandable  that  we  at- 
tempt to  muster  our  collective  resources  to 
aid  the  less  fortunate  among  us.  Yet  we  must 
take  great  care  not  to  weaken  the  spirit  of 
self-reliance  that  has  been  Instrumental  In 
releasing  the  creative  and  productive  ener- 
gies of  the  American  people. 

Fifth,  we  can  Impose  discipline  on  our 
business  enterprises  through  our  dally  deci- 
sions In  the  marketplace.  The  power  of  the 
\  consumer  to  force  business  firms  to  price 
competitively  and  to  Improve  their  products 
must  never  be  underestimated.  We  as  con- 
sumers can  help  to  keep  the  spirit  of  price 
competition  alive  by  shopping  carefully  and 
avoiding  Impulse  buying. 

Finally,  every  American  can  experience  the 
satisfaction  that  comes  from  honest  effort — 
by  putting  In  a  full  day's  work  for  a  full 
day's  pay.  whether  It  be  work  In  a  factory, 
a  scientific  laboratory,  a  corporate  office,  a 
governmental  agency,  or  wherever  one  may 
labor.  "Sweet  Is  the  sleep  of  a  laborer."  so 
sang  Eccleslastes.  Centuries  later,  Carlyle  re- 
minded us  that  "there  Is  a  perennial  noble- 
ness ...  In  work."  that  Indeed  "a  man  per- 
fects himself  by  working."  The  rewards  of 
work  accrue,  of  course,  to  the  public  at  large 
as  well  as  to  the  laborer;  for  the  more  we 
produce  by  the  day  or  by  the  hour,  the  more 
st»rely  will  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
American  people  Improve 

The  needs  of  the  American  economy  today 
are  large  and  compelling.  Some  of  you  grad- 
uates win  approach  these  needs  as  liberals, 
others  as  conservatives.  Some  of  you  doubt- 
less believe  In  free  enterprise,  others  may  as- 
pire to  a  welfare  state,  still  others  may  seek 
>the  nationalization  of  our  Industries.  But 
whatever  your  philosophic  or  political  atti- 
tudes may  be.  I  hope  you  will  recognize  that 
your  dreams  of  a  good  society  have  no  chance 
St  fulfillment  unless  our  government  con- 
ducts its  financial  affairs  responsibly.  This 
condition  Is  essential  to  bringing  an  end  to 
the  Inflation  that  has  been  raising  havoc  with 
our  economic  Institutions:  It  Is  essential  to 
the  restoration  of  a  lasting  prosperity:  It  Is 
es.s€ntlal  also  to  the  preservation  of  our  dem- 
ocratic system. 


SUPREME  COURT  RULES  ON  THE 
COAL  MINE  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 
.  ACT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Supreme  Court  issued  two  de- 
cisions dealing  with  the  enforcement  of 
the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969.  The  cases.  National  Inde- 
pendent Coal  Operator's  Association 
against  Kleppe  and  Kleppe  against  Delta 
Mining,  Inc..  challenged  the  right  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  assess  civil 
penalties  for  imminently  dangerous  con- 
ditions and  violations  of  mandatory 
health  and  safety  standards  found  in  our 
Nation's  coal  mines,  withfioit  issuing  a 
formal  finding  of  facts.  The  Court  held 
that  the  act  provides  for  an  opportunity 
for  a  formal  hearing  on  the  matter  and 
that  absent  a  request  for  such  a  hearing 
by  a  violating  mine  operator,  the  Secre- 
tary ha^  "sufficient  factual  predicat*  for 
the  assessment  of  a  penalty  based  on  the 
reports  of  the  trained  and  experienced 
Inspectors  who  find  violations."  There- 


fore, found  the  Court  there  is  no  need  for 
the  Secretary  to  make  formal  findings  of 
fact  in  assessing  civil  penalties  when  a 
mine  operator  has  not  exercised  his  stat- 
utory right  to  request  an  administrative 
hearing  on  the  factual  issues  relating  to 
the  penalty. 

In  reaching  this  conclusion  the  Court 
emphasized  the  importance  of  the  en- 
forcement section  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act.  The  Court 
stated  that  the  enforcement  section 
"provides  a  strong  incentive  for  compli- 
ance with  the  mandatory  health  and 
safety  standards."  The  Court  went  on  to 
say: 

That  the  violations  of  the  Act  have  been 
abated  or  miners  withdrawn  from  the  dan- 
gerous area  before  [the  enforcement  section] 
comes  Into  effect  Is  not  dispositive;  if  a  mine 
operator  does  not  also  face  a  monetary  pen- 
alty for  violations,  there  Is  little  Incentive 
to  eliminate  dangers  until  directed  to  do  so 
by  a  mine  Inspector. 

The  Court  concludes  by  saying  that  a 
major  objective  of  Congress  was  preven- 
tion of  accidents  and  disasters;  the  de- 
terrence provided  by  monetary  sanctions 
is  essential  to  that  objective. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
decision  reached  by  the  Supreme  Court 
on  this  issue  is  a  momentous  one  in  that 
the  Court  has  implicitly  provided  an  add- 
ed measure  of  protectloji  to  the  workers 
who  keep  this  Nation  supplied  with  coal. 
The  Court  has  agreed  with  the  Con- 
gress' determination  that  occupational 
safety  and  health  are  major  concerns  for 
the  people  of  this  country  and  has  upheld 
the  right  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Gpvemment  to  assure  safe  working 
places. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  decisions  in 
these  two  cases  be  printed  in  the  Record 
so  that  my  coUeagues  may  have  an  op- 
portunity to  read  and  digest  the  Supreme 
Court's  findings  and  conclusions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[No.  73-20661 
National  Independent  Coal  Operator's  As- 
sociation    ET     Ai..,     Petitioners,     Versus 
Thomas  S.  Kleppk,  SECRETiJ^  or  thk  In- 
terior,  ET   AL. 

(On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit.) 

[January  36,  1976) 
Mr.   Chiep  Justice   Burger   delivered   the 
opinion  of  the  Court. 

This  case  presents  the  question  whether 
the  Federal  Coal  Itflne  Health  and  Safety 
Act  if  1969,  83  Stat.  742.  30  U.S.C.  S  8Q1  et 
seq.,^  requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  prepare  a  decision  with  formal  findings 
of  fact  before  assessing  a  civil  penalty  against 
a  mine  operator  absent  a  request  by  the  mine 
operator  for  an  administrative  hearing,  the 
penalty  being  enforceable  only  by  way  of  a 
subsequent  Judicial  proceeding  In  which  the 
operator  Is  entitled  to  a  trial  de  novo  as  to 
the  amount  of  the  penalty. 

The  National  Independent  Coal  Operator's 
Association  sought  declarative  and  Injunctive 
relief  on  the  ground  that  certain  civil  pen- 
alty assessment  regulations  utilized  by  the 
Secretary  violated  the  procedural  require- 
ments of  the  Act.  The  Court  of  Appeals  for 
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the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  held  that 
the  regulations  did  not  violate  the  Act.=  494 
P.  2d  987  (1974). 

We  granted  certiorari,  420  U.S.  906  (1976). 
to  resolve  the  apparent  conflict  between  the 
District  of  Coliunbla  Circuit  and  the  Third 
Circuit  holding  In  Kleppe  v.  Delta  Mining 
Co..  496  F.  2d  38  ( 1974) . 

(1) 

The  statute,  9  109(a)(3).  30  UB.C.  S  819 
(a)(3).  Is  part  of  the  enforcement  scheme 
of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  and  Health  Safety 
Act  of  1969.  The  Act  prescribes  health  and 
safety  standards  for  the  protection  of  coal 
miners.  Titles  11  and  HI,  30  U.S.C.  {§  841,  861 
et  seq.;  It  requires  coal  mine  operators  and 
miners  to  comply  with  the  standards.  {2(g) 
(2).30U5.C.  §  801(g)  (2). 

Section  103  of  the  Act,  30  U.S.C.  !  813.  re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  conduct  continuing 
stirveillance  of  mines  by  Inspectors.  Among 
the  purposes  of  the  Inspections  are  finding 
Imminently  dangerous  conditions  and  vio- 
lations of  mandatory  health  or  safety  stand- 
ards. Section  104,  30  U.S.C.  §  814,  provides 
procedures  for  abating  the  conditions  found 
by  the  Inspectors.  If  an  Imminent  danger  Is 
found,  the  Inspector  Is  required  to  issue  a 
withdrawal  order  compelling  the  mine  op- 
erator to  withdraw  all  persons  from  the  dan- 
ger  area. 

If  a  violation  of  a  mandatory  standard 
Is  found  that  Is  not  imminently  dangerous, 
the  Inspector  Issues  a  notice  to  the  operator 
fixing  a  reasonable  time  for  Its  abatement. 
If  the  violation  Is  not  abated  and  the  time 
for  abatement  is  not  ■extended,  the  Inspector 
then  issues  a  withdrawal  notice.  Wlth'lrawal 
notices  are  also  Issued  for  any  "unwarrant- 
able failure"  of  mine  operators  to  comply 
with  the  standards.  The  notices  and  orders 
Issued  contain  a  detailed  description  of  the 
dangerous  conditions  or  violations  and  their 
locations.  The  notices  must  be  In  writing  and 
given  promptly  to  the  mine  operator. 

Under  S  105,  30  U.S.C.  S  816,  an  operator 
may  apply  to  the  Secretary  for  review  of  the 
factual  basis  of  any  order  or  notice  Issued 
under  i  104.  or  for  review  of  the  amount  of 
time  allowed  for  abatement  of  violations. 
Upon  application  from  a  mine  operator  the 
Secretary  makes  whatever  investigation  he 
deems  appropriate;  an  opp>ortunity  for  a  pub- 
lic hearing  is  provided.  Hearings  are  subject 
to  S  5  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 
5  US.C.  §  554,  and  following  the  hearing  the 
Secretary  mu.st  make  findings  of  fact.  Section 
105  also  requires  that  actions  by  the  Secre- 
tary be  taken  promptly  because  of  the  urgent 
need  for  prompt  decision.  The  orders  Issued 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  section  are  sub- 
ject to  judicial  review  under  §  106,  30  VS.C. 
!  816,  by  a  court  of  appeals. 

As  part  of  the  enforcement  scheme,  the 
Act  requires  the  Secretary  to  assess  and 
collect  civil  penalties.  Section  109(a)(1), 
30  U.S.C.  1819(a)(1),  subjects  mine  opera- 
tors to  civil  penalties  not  exceeding  $10,000 
for  each  violation  of  a  mandatory  standard 
or  other  provisions  of  the  Act.  In  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  the  penalty,  e  109(a)(1) 
requires  the  Secretary  to  consider  "the  oper- 
ator's history  of  Dri>vlous  violations,  the 
appropriateness  of  such  penalty  to  the  size 
of  the  business  of  the  operator  charged, 
whether  the  operator  was  negligent,  the  effect 
on  the  operator's  ability  to  continue  In  busi- 
ness, the  gravity  of  the  violation,  and  the 
demonstrated  good  faith  of  the  operator 
charged  In  attempting  to  achieve  rapid 
compliance  after  notlfi'-atlon  of  a  violation." 

The  provision  in  question,  (  109(a)  (3), 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  assess  a  clvU 
penalty  only  after  the  operator  charged  with 
a  violation  "has  been  given  an  opportunity 
for  a  public  hearing  and  the  Secretary  has 
determined,  by  decision  incorporating  his 
findings  of  the  fact  therein,  that  a  violation 
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did  occur,  and  the  amount  of  the  penalty 
which  Is  warranted.  ..."  Hearings  under 
this  section  are  to  be  consolidated  with  other 
proceedings  when  appropriate.  They  must  be 
of  record  and  subject  to  provisions  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act.  5  U.S.C.  {  554. 
If  the  operator  does  not  pay  the  penalty 
assessed,  the  Secretary  is  required,  pursuant 
to  5  109(a)  (4) ,  30  U.S.C.  f  819(a)  (4) ,  to  pe- 
tition for  judicial  enforcement  of  the  assess- 
ment in  the  district  court  for  the  district  in 
which  the  mine  is  located.  At  that  stage  the 
court  must  resolve  the  Issues  relevant  to 
the  amount  of  the  penalty  In  a  de  novo  pro- 
ceeding with  a  jury  trial  If  requested.  The 
trial  de  novo  with  a  jury  Is  not  available  for 
review  of  Issues  of  fact  which  "were  or  could 
have  been  litigated"  in  the  court  of  appeals 
under  $106.' 

(2) 
We  are  concerned  in  this  case  with  the 
regulations  the  Secretary  has  adopted  to 
govern  only  one  part  of  this  statutory 
scheme:  the  assessment  of  penalties  under 
J  109(a)(3).  When  the  Secretary  initially 
Implemented  the  Act,  he  published  regula- 
tions that  provided  for  civil  penalty  assess- 
ments to  be  determined  by  a  hearing  exami- 
ner, with  a  right  of  appeal  to  a  departmental 
appeals  board.  30  CFR  Part  301  (1971),  re- 
codified, 43  CFR  Part  4,  {  4.640  et  seq.  (1972) . 
Nine  months  later,  due  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  violations  charged  (approximately 
80,000  or  more  per  year),  the  Secretary 
adopted  the  regtdatlons  contested  here.  30 
CFR  Part  100  (1972).<  These  regulations  pro- 
vide that  assessment  officers  assess  a  penalty 
based  on  a  notice  of  violation  issued  by 
mine  inspectors  and  a  penalty  schedule 
graduated  according  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
violation.'  The  Part  100  procedures  follow 
the  mandate  of  J  109(a)(1)  as  to  the  cri- 
teria to  be  applied  in  determining  the 
amount  of  the  proposed  penalty  for  an  oper- 
ator. 30  CFR  5  100.4(c).' 

The  regulations  also  provide  that  the 
operators  are  to  be  advised  when  they  re- 
ceive original  or  reissued  proposed  orders 
that  they  have  15  working  daj*  from  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  order  to  "protest  the  proposed 
assessment,  either  partly  or  In  Its  entirety." 
If  the  operator  falls  to  make  a  timely  pro- 
test and  request  adjudication,  he  is  "deemed 
to  have  waived  his  right  to  protest  including 
his  right  of  formal  adjudication  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing.  .  .  ."  The  proposed  as- 
sessment order  then  becomes  the  "final  as- 
sessment of  the  Secretary."  30  CFR  J  100  4 
(d-h)    (1972).' 

In  any  case  In  Which  an  operator  makes  a 
timely  request  for  a  formal  bearing,  by  so 
indicating  in  his  jwotest,  or  In  response  to  a 
reissued  or  amended  proposed  assessment 
order,  the  assessment  officer  Is  required  to 
forward  the  matter  to  the  Officer  of  the 
Solicitor ,^r)epartment  of  the  Interior;  a  peti- 
tion to  as^ss  a  penalty  can  then  be  filed  by 
the  SoUcltdr  with  the  Department's  Office 
of  Hearings  Vjd  Appeals.  30  CFR  §  100.4(1) 
(1)  (1972).  4\CFli  §  4.640(a)  (1972).  "Hie 
petition  is  serv^  on  the  operator  who  then 
has  an  opportunity  to  answer  and  secure  a 
public  hearing.  3D  CFR  §  100.4(1)  (2)  (1972). 
A  hearing  de  novo  is  conducted  and  the  ex- 
aminer is  free  to  assess  a  different  penalty." 
30  CFR  !  100.4(1)  (4)  (1972)  The  Bureau  of 
Mines,  represented  by  the  Office  of  the  So- 
licitor, has  the  burden  of  proving  the  penalty 
by  a  preponderance  of  the  evlctence.  43 
CFR  5  4.587  (1972).  The  regulations  provide 
that  the  hearing  examiner  consider  the  stat- 
utory criteria.  43  CFR  §  4.546  (1972) .  The  de- 
cision is  subject  to  review  by  the  Secretary's 
delegate,  the  Board  of  Mine  Operations  Ap- 
peals. 43  CFR  §  S  4.1<b)  (4) ,  4.600(a)  (2) ,  4.600 
(1972). 

Whether  or  not  the  operator  requests  for- 
mal adjudication,  he  may  obtain  de  novo 
judicial  review  of  the  amount  of  the  penalty 
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by  refusing  to  pay  It  and  awaiting  the  Sec- 
retary's enforcement  action  in  the  District 
Court.  J  109(a)(4).  30  U.S.C.  5  819(a)(4). 

(3) 
The  National  Independent  Coal  Operator's 
Association  brought  suit  against  the  Secre- 
tary In  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  enjoin  the  use 
of  the  Part  100  regulations.  The  court 
granted  the  Association's  motion  for  sum- 
mary judgment,  holding  that  the  summary 
procedures  were  not  authorized  by  {  109  (a) 
and  (c)  of  the  Act.  357  F.  Supp.  509  (1973). 
The  court  noted  that  there  were  no  written 
guidelines  within  the  assessment  office  to 
guide  the  assessment  officers  In  evaluating 
or  applying  the  statutory  criteria  for  pen- 
alty assessment.  The  court  held  that  the  Sec- 
retary must  make  express  findings  of  fact 
whether  or  not  a  hearing  Is  requested.  The 
court  believed  that  requiring  the  mine  oper- 
ators to  request  a  hearing  "would  shift  the 
Initial  burden  on  the  mine  operator."  Id., 
at  512. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit  reversed,  holding  that  the 
Secretary  need  not  render  a  formal  decision 
incorporating  findings  of  fact;  it  held  that 
absent  a  request  for  a  hearing,  the  Secretary 
is  entitled  to  conclude  that  the  operator 
does  not  dispute  the  proposed  order,  includ- 
ing the  factual  basis  of  the  violation.  In  the 
view  of  that  court,  a  "decision  Incorporating 
findings  of  fact"  with  findings  and  conclu- 
sions Is  required  only  if  a  hearing  is  re- 
quested and  takes  place:  otherwise,  any  find^- 
ings  of  fact  would  consist  of  essentially  the 
same  Information  already  recited  In  the  pro- 
posed assessment  order  and  would  be  a 
meaningless  duplication.  The  court  also 
noted  that  the  legislative  history  of  the  Act 
supports  an  Interpretation  that  the  Secre- 
tary's findings  are  not  required  unless  the 
operator  requests  a  hearing;  however,  when 
a  hearing  is  requested,  the  burden  of  proof 
remains  with  the  Secretary.  494  P.  2d  987 
(1974). 

(*) 
Under  the  Act,  a  mine  operator  plainly 
has  a  right  to  notice  of  violations  and  pro- 
posed penalties;  It  Is  equally  clear  that  an 
operator  has  a  right  to  be  heard,  if  a  hear- 
ing is  requested.  In  this  Court  the  mine 
operators  continue  to  urge  that  the  Secretary 
may  not  assess  a  civil  penalty  without  mak- 
ing formal  "findings  of  fact"  even  though 
no  hearing  was  requested  as  to  the  viola- 
tion charged  and  the  proposed  order. 
Section  109(a)(3)  provides  that: 
"[a]  civil  penalty  shall  be  assessed  by  the 
Secretary  only  after  the  person  charged  with 
a  violation  under  this  Act  has  been  given 
an  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing  and  the 
Secretary  has  determined,  by  a  decision  in- 
corporating his  findings  of  fact  therein,  that 
a  violation  did  occur,  and  the  amount  of  the 
penalty  which  Is  warranted  .  .  ." 

The  operators  argue  that  a  penalty  asse36- 
ment  itself  Is  an  adjudicatory  function  and 
hence  the  Secretary  must  make  a  formal 
"decision  incorporating  findings  of  fact" 
even  when  the  operator  has  not  requested  a 
hearing  on  the  violation  issue.  In  short, 
what  they  argue  for  is  the  same  type  of  for- 
mal findings  of  fact  that  are  the  usual  prod- 
uct of  the  adversary  hearing  to  which  they 
have  an  absoluterrl'^ht,  but  which  was 
waived  by  failure  tp  ^isike  a  request. 

Section  109(a)  (3T  provides  the  mine  op- 
erators with  no  more  than  "an-QK>ortunlty" 
for  a  hearing.  The  word  "opportum^"  would 
be  meanlrgless  if  the  statute  contemplated 
formal  adjudicated  findings  whether  or  not 
a  requested  evidentiary  hearing  is  held.  Ab- 
sent a  request,  the  Secretary  has  a  sufficient 
factual  predicate  for  the  assessment  of  a 
penalty  based  on  the  reports  of  the  trained 
and  experienced  Inspectors  who  find  viola- 
tions; when  the  assessment  officers  fix  penal- 
ties as  the  Secretary's  "authorized  represent- 


atives," the  operators  may  BtUl  have  review 
of  the  penalty  In  the  district  court.*  See 
Morton  V.  Whitaker,  —  P.  Supp.  —  (ED  Ky. 
1973 )  ( appeal  pending ) . 

We  therefore  agree  with  the  Court  of 
Appeals  that  language  of  the  statute,  espe- 
cially when  read  In  light  of  Its  legislative 
history,  requires  the  Secretary  to  make  for- 
mal findings  of  fact  specified  In  {  lOg(a)  (3) 
only  when  the  mine  operator  requests  a  hear- 
ing. The  requirement  for  a  formal  hearing 
under  !  109(a)  (3)  Is  keyed  to  a  request,  and 
the  requirement  for  formal  findings  is  keyed 
to  the  same  request. 

This  reading  of  the  statute  plainly  com- 
ports with  the  purpose  of  the  Act.  Congres- 
sional attention  was  focused  on  the  need  for 
stricter  coal  mine  regulations  by  a  1968  ex- 
plosion in  a  Farmlngton,  West  Virginia  mine 
which  killed  78  miners,  but  Congress  also 
recognized  that  an  Inordinate  number  of 
miners  lose  their  lives  In  day-to-<lay  acci- 
dents other  than  multi-disaster  B^wktlons. 
The  Act  was  seen  as  a  major  step  Injkvent- 
Ing  death  and  Injury  In  mines.  H.  R.  Rq>.  No. 
91-653,  91st  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  1-3.  The^eed 
for  stricter  regulation  of  coal  mines  Was 
commented  on  by  President  Truman  When 
he  signed  the  1952  Act,  Prevention  of  Iilajor 
Disasters  in  Mines  Act,  66  Stat.  692.  In  ap- 
proving that  Act  Into  law  he  called  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  to  its  flaws: 

"The  measiire  [1952  Act|  contains  com- 
plex procedural  provisions  relating  to  inspec- 
tions, appeals,  and  the  postponing  of  orders 
which  I  believe  wlU  make  it  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult. If  not  impossible,  for  those  charged 
with  administration  of  the  act  to  carry  out 
an  effective  enforcement  program." 

Congress  noted  President  Truman's  com- 
ments when  it  passed  the  1969  Act.  S.  Rep. 
No.  91-411,  91st  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  5.  Effective 
enforcement  of  the  Act  would  be  weakened 
If  the  Secretary  were  required  to  make  find- 
ings of  fact  for  every  penalty  assessment 
Including  those  cases  In  which  the  mine  op- 
erator did  not  request  a  hearing  and  thereby 
Indicated  no  disagreement  with  the  Secre- 
tary's proposed  determination.  While  a  pro- 
test by  a  mine  operator  triggers  an  admin- 
istrative re-examlnatlon,  the  protest  IS  not 
the  equivalent  of  a  request  for  a  hearing. 
When  no  request  for  a  hearing  Is  made,  the 
operator  has  in  effect  voluntarily  defaulted 
and  abandoned  the  right  to  a  hearing  and 
findings  of  fact  on  the  factual  basis  of  the 
violation  and  the  oenaltr. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  regarded  S  109  as  possibly  ambig- 
uous and  ttimed  to  the  legislative  history. 
Assuming  arguendo  that  the  statute  is  am- 
biguous, we  read  that  history  as  support- 
ing the  result  reached  by  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. The  bills  passed  by  the  Secate  and 
House  each  called  for  hearings  only  If  re- 
quested. The  House  bill  provided: 

"Upon  written  request  made  by  an  opera- 
tor within  thirty  days  after  receipt  of  an 
order  assessing  a  penaltv/imder  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  ajford  such  operator 
and  opportunity  tor  a  hearing  and,  in  ac- 
cordance tnth  the  request,  determine  by  de- 
cision whether  the  amount  of  the  penalty  is 
warranted  or  should  be  compromised."  HJl. 
13950,  91st  Cong.  1st.  Sess..  i  lOg(b)  (1969). 
(Emphasis  added.) 
The  Senate  bill  read : 

"An  order  assessing  a  civil  penalty  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary only  after  the  person  against  whom 
the  order  is  Issued  has  been  given  an  oppor- 
tunity tor  a  hearing  and  the  Secretary  has 
determined  by  decision  Incorporating  find- 
ings of  fact  based  on  the  record  of  such 
hearing  whether  or  not  a  violation  did  oc- 
cur and  the  amount  of  the  penalty.  If  any, 
which  Is  warranted.  Section  554  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code  shall  apply  to  any 
such  hearing  and  decision."  S.  2917,  91st 
Cong.,  1st  Sess..  $  808(a)  (3)  (1969).  (Empha- 
sis added.) 
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TbuB  It  Is  clear  that  tinder  both  bllla  the 
requirement  for  a  formal  decision  with  find- 
ings was  contingent  on  the  operator's  re-i 
quest  for  a  hearing. 

Both  bUls  were  referred  to  a  Conference 
Committee  to  resolve  differences.  The  Con- 
ference Committee  adopted  the  Senate  ver- 
sion but  deleted  the  second  Italicized  phrase. 
That  change  did  not  alter  the  requirement 
that  If  findings  of  fact  are  desired,  a  hear- 
ing must  be  requ«^ted.  The  Conference  Com- 
mittee explained  J 109  asioUows: 

"Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  provided  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  In  assessing  such  penalties,  but  the 
Senate  bUl  required  a  record  hearing  un- 
der 5.  U.S.C.  554.  The  conference  substitute 
adopts  the  Senate  provision  with  the  added 
provision  that,  where  appropriate,  such  as 
in  the  case  of  an  appeal  from  a  withdrawal 
order,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  consoU^^ta- 
the  hearing^.  The  commencement  of  such 
proceedings,  however,  shall  not  stay  any  no- 
tice or  order  Involving  a  violation  of  a  stand- 
ard." H.  Conf.  Rep.  No.  91-761,  at  71.  (Em- 
phasis added.) 

No  mention  was  made  of  the  language 
deleted  from  the  Senate  bUl  or  the  similar 
language  contained  In  the  House  bill.  A 
change  to  require  findings  of  fact  without 
a  request  for  a  hearing  would  be  a  significant 
matter  that  would  not  likely  have  escaped 
attention:  such  a  change  would  have  called 
for  explanation .''' 

The  importance  of  J  109  In  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Act  cannot  be  overstated.  Sec- 
tion 109  provides  a  strong  Incentive  for  com- 
pliance with  the  mandatory  health  and  safe- 
ty standards.  That  the  violations  of  the  Act 
have  been  abated  or  miners  withdrawn  from 
the  dangeroife  area  before  i  109  comes  Into 
effect  Is  not  dispositive;  If  a  mine  operator 
does  not  also  face  a  monetary  penalty  for 
violations,  there  Is  little  Incentive  to  elMD- 
nate  dangers  until  directed  to  do  so  ay  a 
mine  Inspector.  The  Inspections  may  be  as 
Infrequent  as  four  a  year.  A  major  objective 
of  Congress  wtw  prevention  of  accidents  and 
disasters:  the  deterrence  provided  by  mone- 
tary sanctions  Is  essential  to  that  objective. 

We  conclude,  as  did  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
that  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safe- 
ty Act  of  1969  does  not  mandate  a  formal 
decision  with  findings  as  a  predicate  for  a 
penalty  assessment  order  unless  the  mine 
operator  exercises  his  statutory  right  to  re- 
quest a  hearing  on  the  factual  Issues  relating 
to  the  penalty,  and  the  Judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  Is  therefore 

Affirmed. 

Mb.  Justice  Stevens  took  no  part  In  the 
consideration  or  decision  of  this  case. 

FOOTNOTES 

%■  I  Consolidated  with  No.  74-521,  Kleppe  v. 
Delta  Mining.  Inc..  G.  M.  W.  Coal  Co..  Inc.. 
Edward  Mears  et  al.  496  P.  2d  38  (CA3.  1974). 
,« In  the  companion  to  this  case.  No.  74-621, 
Kleppe  v.  Delta  Mining.  Inc..  supra.  No.  1, 
three  mine  operators  In  a  consolidated  action 
raised  the  same  challenge  as  a  defense  when 
the  Secretary  sought  Judicial  enforcement  of 
assessment  orders  In  a  suit,  where,  under  the 
Act,  the  operators  had  a  right  to  a  trial  de 
novo  as  to  the  amount  of  the  penalties.  The 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Third  Circuit  noted 
the  District  of  Columbia's  holding  but  held 
that  the  regulations  were  invalid  for  failure 
to  require  findings  of  fact,  rejecting  the  Sec- 
retary's contention  that  such  findings  are 
required  only  when  an  administrative  hear- 
ing is  requested  by  the  mine  operator. 

»  The  Government  has  suggested  that  trial 
de  novo  Is  available  on  the  factual  basis  of 
the  violation  as  well  as  on  the  amount  of 
the  penalty.  The  statutory  scheme  Is  less 
than  clear  on  this  matter.  Compare  S  106, 
I  109(a).  See  Eastern  Associated  Coal  Corp. 
V.  Interior  Bd.  of  Mine  Operations  Appeals, 
491  P.  2d  277  (CA4.  1974.)  We  need  not  reach 
the  Issue  to  dispose  of  this  case. 


<  Those  regulations  have  been  reissued,  30 
CPR  Part  100,  39  Ped.  Beg.  27558-27661,  since 
these  s\at8  were  Initiated.  The  mine  oper- 
ators ha  the  companion  case.  No.  74-621, 
Kleppe  V.  Delta  Mining,  Inc..  argue  that  this 
case  Is  moot.  The  case  Is  not  moot  because 
there  are  assessments  under  the  contested 
regulations  awaiting  enforcement  and  be- 
cause the  new  regulations  also  do  not  provide 
a  hearing  unless  one  Is  requested. 

Unless  otherwise  Indicated,  all  citations  to 
the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  throughout 
this  opinion  are  to  the  regulations  effective 
at  the  time  this  suit  was  Initiated. 
•  'Section  100.2(b)  of  the  regulations  states 
that  the  amount  of  proposed  clvU  penalty 
"shall  be  within  guidelines  established  by  the 
Secretary  (see  Appendix  A  to  this  part)  and 
revised  periodically  In  the  light  of  experience 
gained  under  the  Act.  ...  30  CPB  S  100.2 
^(b)  ( 1972 ) .  Appendix  A  In  effect  at  the  time 
of  this  suit  provided  a  range  between  $5,000 
and  $10,000  for  violations  resulting  In  the 
issuance  of  Inuntnent  danger  withdrawal 
orders  (under  8  104(a)  of  the  Act);  a  range 
between  $1,000  and  $5,000  for  violations  re- 
sulting m  the  Issuance  of  other  withdrawal 
orders  (under  §9  104(b),  (c),  (h),  and  (I)  of 
the  Act);  a  range  between  $100  and  $1,000 
for  "serious  violations";  and  a  range  between 
$25  and  $500  for  other  violations. 

•  A  penalty  schedule  with  formulas  for  con- 
sidering the  six  criteria  was  promulgated 
after  these  suits  were  filed.  30  CPR  !  100.3 
(1975). 

'  The  mine  operators  In  the  companion  case 
contend  that  these  orders  are  not  final  since 
the  regulations  provide  only  that  the  orders 
become  final  If  accepted.  30  CPR  !  100.4(h) 
(1972) .  The  regulations  provide  that  a  hear- 
ing can  be  requested  but  do  not  ^jeclfy  what 
happens  if  the  orders  are  neither  accepted 
nor  a  hearing  requested.  This  contention  \a 
without  merit.  TTie  order  Is  final.  See  CPR 
J  100.4(e)  (1972).  The  regulation  Is  not 
misleading. 

*  "These  uncontested  regulations  provide 
that  If  an  operator  falls  to  file  a  preliminary 
statement  or  response  to  a  prehearing  order, 
the  hearing  examiner  can  Issue  an  order  to 
show  cause  why  the  proceedings  should  not 
be  summarily  dismissed.  43  CFR  5  4.545(a) 
(1972).  If  the  operator  falls  to  respond  to 
such  an  order,  the  proceedings  are  sum- 
marily dismissed  and  remanded  to  the  as- 
sessment officer  for  entry  of  the  last  proposed 
order  of  assessment  (Issued  under  30  CFR 
Pt.  100)  as  the  final  assessment  order  of  the 
Secretary.  43  CFR  5  4.645(b)   (1972) . 

•At  the  time  of  the  events  giving  rise  to 
these  actions,  the  Act  was  enforced  by  the 
Secretary's  delegate,  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
The  Bureau's  safety  and  enforcement  func- 
tions have  since  been  transferred  to  a  newly 
created  Mining  Enforcement  and  Safety  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  the  Interior.  38 
Ped.  Reg.  18665-18668,  18695-18696  (1973). 

> "  Conference  Committee  does  not  have  au- 
thority to  make  changes  on  matters  as  to 
which  both  bUls  agree.  2  UB.C.  i  1900(a) 
(Senate  Conference  Reports) ;  Rule  XXVin 
(3),  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  \  546,  Jefferson's  Manual,  H.  Doc.  No.  384, 
92d  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  626,  270-271. 

[No.  74-621] 
Thomas  8.  Kujppk,  Sicbitabt  or  th«  Ik- 

TERIOK.   PETmONER,   V.   DELTA  MiKIMO,  INC., 

ET    AL. 

(On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Third  Circuit.) 
(January  26,  1976] 

Ms.  Chief  Justice  Btthger  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  Court. 

We  granted  certiorari  In  this  case  and 
consolidated  It  for  argument  with  National 
Independent  Coal  Operator's  Assn.  v.  Kleppe. 
No.  73-2066.  161  U.S.  App.  D.C.  68.  494  P.  2d 
987  (1974).  decided  today,  to  resolve  an  ap- 
parent conflict  between  the  two  Circuits. 


In  1971  Inspectors  from  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  entered  and  Inspected  the  coal  mines 
owned  respectively  by  Delta  Mining,  Inc., 
O.  M.  W.  Coal  Company,  Inc.,  and  a  partner- 
ship  of  Edward  Mears  and  others  known  as 
the  M.  Y.  Coal  Company.  The  inspectors 
detected  a  number  of  violations  of  the  Act  ex 
regulations  and  served  each  mine  operator 
with  notices  of  the  infractions.^  Each  notice 
stated  that  the  violations  were  to  be  abated 
by  a  specified  date.  The  inspectors  returned 
on  that  date  and  furnished  the  mine  oper- 
ators with  a  notice  that  the  violations  had 
been  abated.  The  local  office  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  sent  copies  of  the  notice  of  violation 
and  abatement  to  the  Bureau's  central  office. 
There  an  Assessment  Officer  reviewed  the 
notices  and  sent  proposed  penalty  assess- 
ment orders  to  the  mine  operators.  The 
orders  contained  a  list  of  the  violations,  the 
dates  of  their  occurrence,  the  regulations  vio- 
lated and  the  amounts  of  the  proposed 
penalty. 

The  proftoeed  order  of  assessment  to  Delta 
was  Issued  on  April  11,  1972.  It  referred  to 
six  violations  with  civil  penalties  for  each 
ranging  from  $30  to  $90  for  a  total  of  $375. 
In  December  1971,  and  January  and  May 
1972,  O.  M.  W.  was  Issued  propKwed  assess- 
ment orders  for  violations  occurring  from 
May  to  December  1971 .  Ten  of  the  violations 
were  assessed  civil  penalties  from  $25  to  $100, 
totaling  $525.  O.  M.  W.  also  received  an  im- 
minent danger  withdrawal  order  on  Novem- 
ber 21,  1971,  Identified  as  a  fire  hazard  from 
loose  coal  In  excess  of  three  feet  deep  and 
was  assessed  a  fine  of  $6,000.  For  violations 
occurring  In  1971  and  1972  Mears  received 
assessments  "  'th  fines  for  16  violations  rang- 
ing from  $25  to  $100  and  a  17th  at  $200  for 
a  total  of  $1,000.  He  also  received  a  with- 
drawal notice  for  failure  to  abate  a  violation 
of  the  resplrable  dust  concentration  stand- 
ard with  a  fine  of  $1,000. 

Each  of  the  operators  protested  the  asess- 
ments.  Delta  argued,  among  other  things, 
that  it  was  a  newly  opened,  small  mine  and 
the  fines  would  affect  Its  ability  to  stay  in 
business.  O.  M.  W.  protested  that  the  loose 
coal  was  wet  and  therefore  not  a  fire  hazard. 
Without  explanation  as  to  how.  If  at  iJl,  the 
Information  In  the  protest  letters  was  con- 
sidered, the  assessment  officer  reissued  the 
proposed  orders.  One  of  O.  M.  W.'s  penalties 
was  reduced  from  $100  to  $50.  The  operators 
were  again  Informed  that  they  had  16  work- 
ing days  from  the  receipt  of  the  reissued 
proposed  order  "to  accept  the  amended  or 
reissued  order,  whereupon  It  shall  become  the 
final  assessment  order  of  the  Secretary,  or  to 
request  formal  adjudication  with  oppor- 
tunity iat  bearing."  None  of  the  c^ierators 
requested  formal  adjudication. 

The  mine  operators  did  not  pay  the  assess- 
ments. The  Secretary  filed  complaints  against 
each  of  them  in  October  and  November  1972, 
seeking  enforcement  of  the  assessments.  At- 
tached to  the  complaints  were  the  proposed 
orders  of  assessment  and  preprinted  forms 
reciting  that  the  assessment  officer  found  In 
fact  that  the  violations  had  occurred.  These 
forms  were  dated  several  months  after  the 
proposed  assessment  orders.  The  mine  oper- 
ators each  answered,  denying  liability. 

While  the  cases  were  awaiting  trial,  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  enjoined  the  Secretary  from 
utilizing  or  enforcing  the  assessment  proce- 
diires  of  30  CPR  Part  100,  concluding  that 


1  The  operators  protest  that  these  notices 
are  not  part  of  the  record  below.  Since  the 
issue  before  this  Court  Is  the  validity  of  the 
regulations,  not  whether  the  regulations  were 
properly  compiled  with,  for  purposes  of  this 
case  we  will  assume  the  notices  were  prop- 
erly served.  We  note,  however,  that  the  mine 
operators  do  not  contend  that  they  were  not 
given  ample  notice  of  the  violations  charged 
by  the  mine  Inspectors. 
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Section  109(a)  (3)  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  requires  the  Secretary 
to  prepare  a  decision  lncorix>ratlng  findings 
of  fact  In  all  penalty  assessment  determina- 
tions, whether  or  not  a  hearing  is  requested. 
National  Independent  Coal  Operator's  Assn. 
v.  Morton,  357  F.  Supp.  509. 

On  the  basis  of  that  decision  O.  M.  W. 
moved  for  summary  Judgment,  contending 
that  the  Secretary's  assessment  orders  were 
unenforceable  since  there  had  been  no  "de- 
cision incorporating  .  .  .  findings  of  fact." 
The  District  Court  for  the  Western  District 
of  Pennsylvania,  relying  on  the  National  In- 
dependent decision,  decided  that  the  penalty 
assessments  sought  to  be  enforced  by  the 
Secretary  did  not  meet  the  requirements  of 
S  109(a)  (3)  of  the  Act  because  they  were 
not  supported  by  adequate  findings  of  fact. 
The  court  entered  Judgment  In  favor  of  the 
respondent  mine  operators  in  all  three  cases. 

While  the  case  was  pending  on  api>eal,  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia reversed  the  decision  on  which  the  trial 
court  here  relied.  National  IruLependent  Coal 
Operator's  Assn.  v.  Kleppe.  161  U.S.  App. 
D.C.  68,  494  P.  2d  987.  The  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Third  Circuit,  however,  declined  to 
follow  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  de- 
cision, and  held  that  §  109(a)  (3)  compels 
the  Secretary  to  support  each  assessment  or- 
der with  express  findings  of  fact  concerning 
the  violation  and  the  amount  of  the  penalty, 
without  regard  to  whether  or  not  the  opera- 
tor requests  a  hearing.  495  P.  2d  38  (1974). 
We  have  today  affirmed  National  Independ- 
ent, which  holding  governs  this  case.  Two 
remaining  Issues  raised  by  the  Third  Circuit 
holding  require  discussion. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  first  dlstlngtilsbed 
i  the  District  of  Columbia  holding  on  the 
ground  that  the  "operators'  failure  to  request 
a  hearing  in  no  way  suggests  that  the  ap- 
propriateness of  the  penalty  amount  went 
undisputed.  In  each  Instance,  the  operators 
lodged  protests.  .  .  ."  495  P.  2d,  at  44.  This 
overlooks  the  fact  that  while  a  protest  does 
not  necessarily  trigger  administrative  review, 
a  request  for  a  hearing  does.  Here  the  party 
against  whom  a  penalty  is  assessed  has  de- 
liberately foregone  the  opportunity  for  a 
full,  public,  administrative  hearing  from 
which  findings  of  fact  can  be  made.  Here, 
too,  the  amount  of  the  penalty  is  subject  to 
«le  novo  review  in  the  District  Court  whether 
or  not  a  hearing  was  held. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  next  distinguished 
the  holding  of  the  District  of  Oolximbla  Cir- 
cuit on  the  ground  that  the  proposed 
ment  orders  at  issue  "contained  no  'infor 
tlon'  other  than  pro  forma  recltation&,4:&at 
the  six  criteria  .  .  .  had  been  consl^ed." 
(Emphasis  in  original.)  Ibid.  The  court  was 
concerned  that  the  proposed  assessment  or- 
ders were  on  "preprinted  forms  which  recited. 
In  some  Instances,  that  the  six  factors  set  out 
In  the  statute  had  been  considered"  and  that 
the  final  orders  of  the  Secretary  did  not  men- 
tion the  six  criteria  but  "merely  set  forth  the 
Secretary's  finding  that  a  violation  'did  in 
fact,  occvir."  "  Id.,  at  40.«  The  court  then  held 
that  "each  final  decision  of  the  Secretary 
must  be  accompanied  by  findings  of  fact  con- 
cerning both  the  fact  of  violation  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  penalty."  Id.,  at  44. 


-The  Third  Circuit  found  support  for  Its 
concern  In  a  Comptroller  General  report 
which  stated  that  the  Comptroller  was  "un- 
able to  determine  the  adequacy  of  the  con- 
sideration given  to  the  six  factors  of  i  109 
(a)(1)]  and  the  bfisls  for  the  penalties  as- 
sessed in  [400]  cases.  496  P.  2d,  at  43.  How- 
ever, the  Secretary's  method  of  assessing  pen- 
alties has  been  changed  In  a  way  that  largely 
meets  this  objection.  The  regulations  now  in 
force  contain  formulas  to  be  used  by  the  as- 
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The  court  noted  the  general  proposition 
that  Judicial  "review  of  a  final  administra- 
tive determination  ...  is  rendered  practically 
impossible,  or  at  least  vastly  more  difficult, 
where  the  agency's  decision  Is  not  accom- 
panied by  express  finding."  Id.,  at  42.  We 
agree  with  the  general  proposition  when 
Judicial  review  Is  based  on  a  substantial  evi- 
dence test.  Here,  however,  if  the  operator 
wishes  to  contest  the  amount  of  the  iienalty 
without  a  hearing,  that  can  be  done  by  re- 
fusing to  pay  the  penalty,  thus  Invoking 
the  right  to  a  de  novo  trial  in  the  District 
Court,  with  a  Jury  if  desired.  When  a  viola- 
tion Is  noticed  the  operator  Is  Informed  as 
to  the  details  of  the  nature  and  location  of 
that  violation:  the  administrative  procedures 
of  !  105,  30  U.  S.  C.  S  816,  with  provision  tat 
a  public  hearing  on  request,  come  into  play 
and  appellate  review  is  available. 

In  light  of  our  holding  in  National  Inde- 
pendent Coal  Operator's  Assn.  v.  Kleppe.  No. 
73-2066,  decided  today,  the  Judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Third  Circuit  is 
reversed  and  the  case  Is  remanded  for  fur- 
ther proceedings  consistent  herewith. 

Reversed  and  remanded. 

Mr.  Justice  Stevens  took  no  part  in  the 
consideration  or  decision  of  this  case. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  Is  closed. 


INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY  ASSIST- 
ANCE AND  ARMS  EXPORT  CON- 
TROL ACT  OF  1976 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  re- 
sume consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business  (S.  2662).  which  will  be  stated 
by  tlUe. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 


e^t  officers  in  consld^Hng  the  six  |  109 
1)  icrlterla.  30  CPR  §  10(«.3.  TTie  Secretory 
represented  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  that  the  assessment 
formula  is  to  be  retained.  National  Coal  Op- 
erator's Assn.  V.  Morton.  494  P.  2d  987,  989  n. 
12.  These  regulations  were  not  In  effect  when 
the  penalties  at  Issue  here  were  levied.  Use 
of  the  current  regulations  Is  preferable  to  the 
apparent  ad  hoc  consideration  given  the  cri- 
teria In  this  case.  But  a  trial  de  novo  Is  avail- 
able to  the  mine  operators  on  the  amount  of 
the  penalty,  so  the  Secretary's  falltu«  to 
promulgate  the  best  regulations  in  the  first 
Instance  does  not  render  all  penalties  assessed 
under  the  prior  regulations  unenforceaUe. 
Although  explication  by  the  Assessment  Of- 
ficer and  an  examiner  might  be  of  some  aid 
to  the  District  Judge  who  Is  called  upon  to 
consider  the  penalty,  the  provision  for  a  de 
novo  trial  on  the  amount  of  the  penalty 
places  squarely  on  the  court  the  task  of 
evaluating  the  penalty.  The  six  criteria  of 
5  109(a)(1)  can  be  argued  to  the  District 
Court.  The  Third  Circuit  Is  undoubtedly  cor- 
rect that  the  more  Information  a  mine  op- 
erator has,  the  better  the  operator  will  be 
able  to  determine  whether  to  chaUenge  the 
penalty.  The  issue,  however,  was  whether  the 
new  procedures  were  mandated  by  the 
statute. 


A  bUl  (S.  2662)  to  amend  the  Fonign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  and  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll.        ^^ 

Mr.  HKT.MS.  Mr.  PresldMit,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gary 
Hart)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  member  of  my 
staff,  Dr.  James  Lucier,  be  accorded  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  consid- 
eration of  S.  2662  and  any  rollcall  votes 
thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  "nie  clerk 
will  call  the  rdll. 

The  Second  ^assistant  legislative  clerk, 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  I^ICY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
and  the  amendments  which  I  offer  to  it 
seek  to  define  ^e  responsibilities  of  Con- 
gress in  an  area  in  which  power  is  un- 
deniably fiowing  toward  the  legislative 
branch. 

Over  the  past  40  years,  first  Congress, 
tlien  the  executive,  and  now  again  the 
Congress  has  taken  the  initiative  in 
shaping  foreign  policy.  Military  aid  and 
munitions  control  have  been  seen, 
throughout  this  period,  as  major  instru- 
ments of>U.S.  policy.  I  think  we  should 
view  the  fact  that  our  Constitution  per- 
mits these  broad  pendulum  swings  of 
policymaking  power  from  one  branch  of 
our  Government  to  the  other  as  a  great 
source  of  vitality  in  our  political  system. 

Mr.  President,  the  International  Se- 
curity Assistance  and  Arms  Control  Act 
f  of  1976  has  many  new  and  untried  fea- 
tures. Critics  will  surely  note  that  It 
tends  to  Involve  Congress  in  detailed 
management  of  programs — often  with- 
out providing  Congress  the  means  of  set- 
ting broad  policy  goals.  Past  experience 
suggests  that  Congress  may  not  use  some 
of  the  pqwers  of  intervention  which  this 
bill  provides.  Indeed.  It  may  be  unable 
to  use  some  of  them — absent  a  clear 
sense  of  the  goals  which  Congress  wishes 
the  United  States  to  pursue. 

Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  the  proce- 
dures for  legislative  review  set  forth  in 
this  bill  are  going  to  have  a  fair  trial. 
Some  will  prove  useful.  Some  will  proba- 
bly not  be  exercised.  Some  will  be  revised. 
We  must  keep  these  new  procedures 
under  close  review  during  the  months 
and  years  ahead. 

I  doubt  that  the  pendulum  will  swing 
back  to  full  executive  branch  dominance 
of  foreign  policy — as  we  knew  It  In  the 
cold  war  period — In  the  immediate 
future.  Congress  must,  however,  use  its 
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policymaking  power  responsibly.  It  must 
not  usurp  the  legitimate  role  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  in  administering  our 
foreign  relations. 

The  amendments  which  I  offer  are  de- 
signed to  strengthen  title  II  of  this  bill, 
which  deals  with  the  control  of  U.S.  arms 
sales  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  dated  January  27,  that 
I  sent  to  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

January  27,  1976. 

Hon.  HUBEKT  H.  HtrMPHRET, 

Chairman,  Foreign  Aid  Subcommittee.  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  RelatiOTis,  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Hubert:  I  understand  that  you  hope 
to  complete  the  Committee's  mark-up  of 
S.  2662  either  this  afternoon  or  In  the  very 
near  future.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I 
strongly  support  the  objectives  which  S. 
2662  Is  designed  to  accomplish;  we  are  all 
indebted  to  your  Subcommittee  and  to  the 
Btaflf  for  having  produced  a  truly  major  piece 
of  legislation. 

I  know  that  the  Subcommittee  has  en- 
gaged In  a  long  and  painstaking  effort  to  ac- 
commodate the  main  concerns  expressed  by 
the  Administration.  However,  I  am  bound  to 
say  to  you  frankly  that  it  does  not  appear 
to  ihe  that  the  Administration  has  done  an 
effective  Job  of  representing  the  legitimate 
interests  of  American  manufacturers,  if  in- 
deed it  has  tried  to  do  so.  Even  more  sur- 
prising, it  would  appear  that  the  manufac- 
turers themseUres  have  not  been  energetic  in 
representing  their  interests  while  this  bill 
was  in  the  formative  stage.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  clear  to  me  that  their  legitimate  interests 
are  involved  here.  And  I  am  sure  you  wUl 
agree  that.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  far  better  to 
face  them  squarely  at  the  Committee  stage 
and,  if  possible  accommodate  them  now,  than 
run  the  risk  of  providing  those  who  may  not  ^ 
share  our  objectives  with  a  major  argument 
against  the  bill  when  it  comes  to  the  floor. 
In  the  Committee  mark-up  session  last 
week,  I  indicated  that  I  believe  the  only 
effective  way  to  regulate  International  arms 
sales  is  through  multilateral  agreement  by 
some  or  all  of  the  major  suppliers.  I  am 
concerned  that  certain  sections  of  S.  2662 
may  inadvertently  have  the  effect  of  ham- 
stringing American  manufacturers  and  plac- 
ing them  at  a  serious  disadvantage  in  com- 
peting with  unregulated  foreign  suppliers. 
Section  208  provides  for  making  available  to 
the  public  the  terms  of  government-to-gov- 
ernment sales  contracts  (except  material  that 
Is  classified  for  reasons  of  national  security) . 
Section  213  lays  down  requirements  for 
greatly  expanded  reporting  on  military  sales 
and  exports,  including  all  outstanding  let- 
ters of  offer.  Moreover,  Section  201  requires 
that  sales  of  major  defense  equipment  items 
totaling  $25  million  or  more  must  be  made 
through  government  channels.  In  all  likeli- 
hood raising  prices  and  Increasing  the  diffi- 
culty. 

Let  us  assume  that  American  Motors  wants 
to  bid  on  a  major  contract  to  develop  and 
build  a  military  Jeep  specifically  adapted  to  a 
certain  kind  of  terrain.  The  company's  letter 
of  offer  (or  the  U.S.  Government's  letter  of 
offer,  if  the  sale  is  through  FMS  channels)  is 
made  public  at  an  early  stage  of  negotiations. 
When  this  happens,  it  Is  easy  to  imagine 
AMC's  foreign  competitors — ^Piat,  Mitsubishi, 
etc. — rushing  to  undercut  the  V3.  firm's 
offer.  In  all  likelihood,  American  Motors 
would  lose  the  sale  and  be  excluded  from  a 
potentially  lucrative  market. 


The  disadvantages  to  U.S.  economic  in- 
terests in  this  situation  are  fairly  obvious. 
Leaving  aside  foreign  policy  Implications, 
there  woxild  probably  be  a  substantial  and 
direct  loss  of  employment  In  the  U.S.,  in- 
creased cost  for  AMC  to  produce  this  par- 
ticular product  In  smaller  quantities  for  a 
smaller  (mainly  DOD)  market,  and  perhaps 
a  cvunulatlve  disadvantage  to  American  auto- 
motive manufactiu-ers  as  the  preference  of 
foreign  buyers  began  to  shift  toward  com- 
peting suppliers. 

While  the  economic  disadvantages  to  U.S. 
manufacturers  and  to  the  country  generally 
of  the  restrictions  In  Sections  201,  208,  and 
213  seem  fairly  clear,  it  is  much  less  clear 
what  real  advantages  these  sections  offer. 
I  believe  that  this  Is  a  question  of  sufficient 
Importance  to  merit  further  consideration 
within  the  Committee  before  you  take  S.  2662 
to  the  floor.  / 

I  imderstand  that  the  Administration  now 
Intends  to  offer  an  amendment  that  would 
have  the  effect  of  reporting  agents'  fees  to 
VS.  law  enforcement  agencies  instead  of 
making  them  public.  This  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  constructive  solution  to  one  of  the  prob- 
lems that  S.  2662  raises  for  U.S.  manufac- 
turers. However,  the  best  overall  solution,  in 
my  view,  is  to  look  at  each  of  the  restrictions 
I  have  discussed  and  eliminate  all  that  can- 
not be  Justified  in  terms  of  clear  net  advan- 
tage to  U.S.  Interests. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  H.  Percy, 

VS.  Senator. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  89,  line  13.  Immediately  after 
"report"  insert  a  comma  and  the  foUowing: 
"and  any  letter  of  offer  referred  to  in  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  may  be  listed  in 
such  addendum  unless  such  letter  of  offer 
has  been  the  subject  of  an  unclassified 
certification  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  (1) 
of  this  section". 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  a  brief  ex- 
planation will  suffice. 

This  amendment  would  insure  that 
letters  of  ofifer  to  sell  defense  equip- 
ment are  treated  as  classified  unless  or 
imtil  they  are  accepted  by  the  buyer. 

This  follows  the  principle  of  "only  pub- 
licizing the  accepted  bid,"  which  is  a 
widely  accepted  practice.  Classification 
in  this  instance  would  be  designed  to  pre- 
vent premature  disclosure  of  informa- 
tion that  mght  harm  the  competitive 
position  of  UJ3.  firms  or  that  might  en- 
danger defense  secr«ts  of  purchasing 
countries. 

One  major  exception  to  the  principle 
of  only  publicizing  the  accepted  bid  is 
provided  in  this  amendment:  letters  of 
offer  that  are  subject  to  the  Congres- 
sional veto  are  unclassified  or  classified 
according  to  the  provisions  on  page  91, 
para  (b)(1). 

As  I  have  explained  in  the  letter  to 
Senator  Humphrey,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  a  worthy  purpose.  We 


wish  to  make  public  what  Is  necessary 
to  make  public  but  not  to  make  public 
something  that  would  be  injurious  to 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

For  a  company  to  work  and  spend, 
sometimes  as  they  do,  $1  million  or  more 
in  developing  an  offer  to  a  country  and 
being  required  to  immediately  publicize 
that  offer  to  the  world  would  only  invite 
competition  from  Japan,  Germany,  and 
Prance.  They  could  jump  In,  not  hav- 
ing the  cost  of  initiating  the  idea  or  the 
ofifer;  they  could  come  in  and  underbid 
us  and  take  that  business  away.  Once 
that  offer  has  been  accepted,  then  the 
world  ought  to  know  about  it,  and  it  will 
be  publicized  without  injury  to  U.S.  In- 
ti6  rests 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  brought  up  this 
proposal  in  committee.  We  had  not  had 
a  chance  at  that  time  to  refine  it.  It  was 
suggested  at  the  time,  and  rightly  so, 
that  he  work  with  members  of  our  staff 
to,  try  to  design  an  amendment  that 
would  accomplish  the  objective  that  he 
has  stated. 

I  appreciate  the  work  that  he  has 
done.  The  amendment  is  a  very  ac- 
ceptable amendment,  a  desirable  amend- 
ment, and  has  genuine  merit. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  the  ranking 
Member,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Case)  .  I  believe  it  fits  very  well  in 
the  understanding  which  we  had  in  the 
committee  at  the  time  of  the  markup. 
We  felt  that  it  took  more  time  to  look 
at  it;  therefore,  we  asked  that  any 
amendment  as  this  be  brought  to  the 
Chamber. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  our  chair- 
man is  correct.  This  was  brought  up  in 
committee  and  then  referred,  as  the 
chairman  has  suggested,  to  the  staff  for 
consideration. 

I  join  with  our  chairman  in  saying 

that  I  think  it  is  a  desirable  amendment. 

I  believe  we  can  and  should  accept  it 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.    Mr.    President,   I 

hope  that  it  will  be  readily  accepted. 

Speaking  for  the  committee,  I  know 
that  it  is  more  than  acceptable  to  the 
committee. 

I  move  that  the  amendment  be 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table.  » 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator has  another  amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  second  amendment  and  ask 
for  Its  immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 
Mr.    PERCY.   Mr.   President,   I   ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows : 
On  page  102.  strike  out  lines  6  and  all 
that  follows  through  the  word  "Bervloes"  In 
line  12  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "shall  pay  a 
registration  fee  which  ahaU  be  prescribed  by 
such  regulations". 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  deletes  the  provision  In  the 
bill  for  passing  on  to  Industry  the  cost  of 
administering  the  new  regulations  in  the 
bill.  Registration  and  other  fees  that  now 
affect  the  arms  industry  would  remain 
in  force  as  a  result  of  this  amendment. 

The  rationale  for  this  amendment  is 
that  the  new  administrative  costs  ccm- 
not  even  be  estimated  at  this  stage.  Com- 
panies that  seek  to  estimate  the  costs 
and  pass  them  on  to  buyers  are  almost 
certain  to  make  mistakes. 

If  I  were  a  contractor  and  I  had  an 
undisclosed  amount  of  administrative 
costs  to  be  passed  on  to  me  and  billed  to 
me  by  the  Government  subsequently,  not 
having  any  idea  what  that  cost  would  be, 
I  would  err  on  the  high  side.  If  I  were  go- 
ing to  err,  because  If  I  were  a  small  c<»n- 
pany,  if  I  erred  on  the  low  side,  it  mifi^t 
wipe  out  the  profit  or  might,  if  it  Is  a 
large  contract,  destroy  the  integrity  of 
my  own  business.  Elrrors  in  pricing  of 
this  sort  are  far  more  dangerous  to  small 
companies  than  large  companies.  One 
major  error  In  pricing  its  products  can 
ruin  a  small  firm  in  a  hifi^ly  competitive 
field,  while  a  large  firm  may  have  other 
lines  that  are  unaffected  by  such  an 
error.  The  only  way  to  avoid  this  prob- 
lem of  harming  small  companies  and  in- 
directly helping  large  arms  companies  is 
to  abandon  the  attempt  to  pass  on  the 
new  administrative  costs  arising  from 
these  new  regulations. 

In  any  case,  the  practice  of  passing  on 
administrative  costs  usually  implies  that 
a  benefit  is  being  conferred — not  a  new 
series  of  restrictions. 

After  all,  these  are  administrative 
costs  being  Incurred  not  for  the  benefit 
of  the  contractors  but  for  the  beneBt  of 
the  general  public  and  the  Integrity  of 
our  contractual  relationships. 

Therefore,  it  is  a  government  obliga- 
tion imposed  and  I  think,  therefore,  the 
administrative  costs  must  be  borne  by 
the  Government.  In  the  end.  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  going  to  pay  it  anjrway. 
There  is  no  place  for  them  to  pass  this 
cost  on  other  than  In  the  price  of  the 
contract  and  to  the  Government. 

What  I  am  concerned  about  is  that 
they  are  going,  not  knowing  what  the 
cost  Is  going  to  be.  they  are  going  to  dou- 
ble or  triple  estimates  to  be  on  the  high 
side  rather  than  the  low  side.  It  Is  going 
to  end  up  costing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment a  great  deal  more  than  it  would 
cost  otherwise. 

We  had  an  Illustration  when  we  tried 
to  tax  the  foundations.  We  Imposed  a  4- 
percent  tax  In  order  to  cover  ttie  cost  of 
auditing.  The  audit  3  years  later  indi- 
cated the  foimdation  auditing  cost  less 
than  2  percent.  We  have  been  more  than 
doubling,  charging  the  foundations  more 


than  double  the  actual  cost  in  our  at- 
tempt to  recover  It,  and  It  is  always  diffi- 
cult to  determine  what  they  are  anyway. 

We  are  txyixxg  to  get  rid  of  paperworlp 
and  complexity,  not  create  some,  and  I 
think  that  this  amendment  would  help 
clarify  that  matter. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  doubts  about  this  amoidment,  but 
I  understand  the  Senator's  position.  I 
simply  point  out  that  we  do  have  admin- 
istrative fees  in  Government  contracts. 
So  the  record  may  be  clear,  where  tiie 
Federal  Government  acts  as  sort  of  the 
contracting  agent,  between  the  commer- 
cial company  and  the  recipient  govern- 
ment of  another  country,  there  are  ad- 
ministrative fees. 

I  hope  that  we  could  look  down  the 
road  on  commercial  sales,  where  licens- 
ing is  made  for  commercial  sales,  to  scHne 
kind  of  a  self-sustaining  effort  in  terms 
of  the  overall  administrative  costs. 

I  might  say  this  is  not  unusual  in  gov- 
ernment. Building  permits,  for  example, 
relate  to  administrative  fees  for  plan- 
ning. There  are  all  kinds  of  local  govern- 
ment and  State  government  levels  where 
administrative  fees  are  charged.  They 
are  charged  in  certain  regulatory 
agencies. 

But  I  think  that  the  Senator  makes  a 
point  that  we  have  new  legislation  here. 
Since  his  amendment  provides  "shall  pay 
a  registration  fee  which  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  such  regulations,"  I  think  that 
we  could  accept  this  amendment,  and  it 
could  be  equitably  administered. 

The  Senator  is  right.  We  have  no  base- 
line on  which  to  draw  for  the  assessment 
of  administrative  fees  on  these  commer- 
cial contracts.  I  think  we  could  go  along 
with  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  concur  with  the  chairman 
of  our  subcommittee.  I  think  that  in 
theory  and  principle  It  is  quite  reason- 
able In  matters  of  this  kind  for  theic 
costs  to  be  assessed  against  part  of  the 
cost  of  doing  business.  After  all,  it  Is  an 
unusual  kind  of  business.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  imcertainties  Involved  In  a 
new  venture  make  It  reasonable  to  post- 
pone consideration  of  that  and  eliminate 
it  from  the  present  bill,  with  the  thought 
that  as  experience  Is  gained,  it  may  be 
reconsidered  and  probably  should  be. 

I  concur  in  the  acceptance  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  Is  prepared 
to  spend  a  few  moments  In  colloquy,  we 
have  a  very  Importtmt  matter  that  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  brought  to 
the  attention  of  tiie  Senate  in  a  vital  re- 
port that  he  issued  to  the  Senate  fol- 
lowing a  trip  to  Southeast  Asia  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  Senate  is  con- 


sidering S.  2662,  the  Military  Assistance 
Act.  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  amend- 
ment which  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  offered  to  this  legislation  and 
which  was  accepted  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  Tills  amendment,  which 
is  foimd  in  section  303  of  the  bill.  Is  de- 
signed toVrevent  excessive  intervention 
by  American  narcotic  agents  In  the  in- 
ternal affairs  in  other  nations.  The 
specific  language  adopted  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  is  the  following: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  no  officer  or  employee  of  tlie  United 
States  may  engage  In  any  poUce  actions  in 
any  foreign  country  with  respect  to  narcotic 
control  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  outset,  I  should 
point  out  fliat  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's principal  antidrug  arm  abroad, 
performs  important  international  nar- 
cotics control  functions  as  a  result  of 
United  Nations  resolutions  and  U.S. 
treaty  obligations.  Some  of  these  fimc- 
tions  are  essential  to  effective  drug  law 
enforcement  by  American  narcotic  offi- 
cers in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Mansfield's  amendment  is 
designed  solely  to  prevent  American  in- 
volvement where  it  is  unnecessary  to  our 
own  domestic  drug  law  enforcement  pro- 
grams and  where  friction  with  foreign 
governments  Is  likely  to  result  I  fully 
supported  tl^is  amendment  when  It  was 
discussed  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  I  fully  endorse  what  I  under- 
stand to  be  its  basic  meaning:  prevent- 
ing American  narcotic  agents  operating 
abroad  from  engaging  in  arrest  actions 
or  any  other  activities  where  the  use  of 
force  Is  reasonably  forese^ible,  whether 
or  not  the  host  government  In  question 
has  requested  the  participation  of  Amer- 
ican agents.  While  certain  Federal  drug 
law  enforcement  officials  do  not  agree 
with  this  position,  it  seems  to  me  that 
such  a  rule  constitutes  basic  common 
sense  and  is  certainly  sound  public 
policy. 

As  the  author  of  the  report  language 
explaining  this  amendment  and  adopted 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  at 
its  January  29,  1976  meeting,  I  feel  that 
it  would  be  useful  for  me  to  go  beyond 
this  and  expand  on  exactly  wliat  types 
of^tivities  DEA  officials  may  and  may 
not  engage  in  imder  the  Mansfield 
amendment.  My  purpose  is  to  try  to 
prevent  any  misunderstandings  about 
the  meaning  of  this  provision  on  the 
part  of  DEA  officials,  the  Congress,  for- 
eign governments,  as  well  as  the  Amer- 
ican people.  This  additional  clarification 
should  make  It  possible  for  the  Congress 
to  be  better  able  to  determine  at  a  later 
date  whether  its  guidelines  in  this  area 
have  been  scrupulously  obeyed. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  it  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  section  303  of  S.  2662  would  pro- 
hibit American  narcotic  agents  operating 
abroad,  whether  by  themselves  or  as 
members  of  teams  Involving  the  agents 
or  officials  of  foreign  governments,  from 
engaging  in  actions  where  It  is  reason- 
ably foreseeable  that  force  will  be  used 
or  an  arrest  of  foreign  nationals  made. 
However,  it  is  also  my  understanding 
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that  this  amendment  does  not  preclude 
American  narcotic  agents  from  engaging 
in  other  activities  whicA  are  permissible 
under  the  law  of  the  host  nation  and 
which  would  be  of  great  help  in  the  en- 
forcement of  Federal  drug  laws  here  in 
the  United  States.  These  Include,  prin- 
cipally : 

Undercover  operations  or  other  infor- 
mation-gathering methods,  not  involving 
the  use  of  force,  for  acquiring  tactical 
and  strategic  intelligence; 

The  handling  and  development  of  in- 
formants ; 

Evaluating  Intelligence,  information- 
gathering,  and  drua  law  enforcement  op- 
erations of  foreign  police  officials; 
^  Training  foreign  police  officials  to  un- 
dertake special  surveillance  assignments, 
or  contracting  with  private  parties  and 
informants  to  imdertake  such  activities. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for 
offering  his  amendment  and  for  arguing 
so  eloquently  on  its  behalf  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  I  believe  that  we 
share  a  desire  that  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  and  the  chiefs  of 
U.S.  dipiomatlc  missions  overseas  should 
exercise  special  care  to  insure  that  U.S. 
narcotic  agents  oversets  avokj  any  types 
of  actions  in  which  there  fe  a^wiason- 
able  risk  of  embroiling  the  Unifed  S^tes 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  coiuftries 
whether  by  the  use  of  force  or  the  on- 
site  arrest  of  foreign  nationals. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  ai?~ 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  in  some  detail.  He  has 
correctly  stated  my  view  concerning  the 
scope  of  the  provision  recommended  by 
the  committee. 

The  zeal  of  U.S.  drug  officials  abroad  in 
trying  to  get  at  the  sources  of  narcotics 
is  understandable.  But  law  enforcement 
actions  in  foreign  countries  are — and 
should  remain — the  responsibility  of  . 
local  governments.  U.S.  personnel  should 
not  be  directly  involved.  According  t5 
DEA  data,  a  total  of  365  DEA  personnel 
have  been  authorized  to  serve  abroad 
and  approval  has  been  requested  for  30 
additional  positions.  The  number  they 
have  now  amounts  to  10  percent  of  the 
overseas  personnel  of  the  State  depart- 
ment who  are  carrying  out  departmental 
duties. 

Under  existing  law  there  is  no  prohi- 
bition on  U.S.  involvement  in  local  drug 
raids  or  other  law  enforcement  actions. 
Current  law  is  silent  on  what  can  and 
cannot  be  done  by  U.S.  personnel.  They 
now  participate  in  raids  and  other  such 
activities  alongside  local  police  officials. 
One  U.S.  narcotics  agent  has  been  killecP 
and  five  have  been  wounded  in  these 
operations.  Congressional  guidelines  for 
U.S.  operations  abroad  In  this  senslti^ 
area  are  much  needed. 

The  amendment  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee Is  a  start.  It  puts  a  limit  on  the 
extent  to  which  U.S.  personnel  can  par- 
ticipate in  local  law  enforcement  actions. 

I  am  as  concerned  as  any  Member  of 
this  body  about  drug  problems.  But,  as 
we  in 'the  Congress  have  learned  to  our 
regret  from  past  neglect,  every  signifi- 
cant or  sensitive  operation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, particularly  operations  abroad, 
should  be  carried  out  only  under  firm 


guidelines  with  vigilant  congressional 
oversight.  My  amendment  is  a  small  step 
in  that  direction  for  this  important  pro- 
gram. 

Members  of  the  Senate  will  recall  that 
2  years  ago.  Congress  voted  to  terminate 
AID'S  pubUc  safety  activities  after  It  was 
lesoTied  that,  in  some  countries,  public 
safety  personnel  were  alined  with  police 
officials  who  were  engaged  in  very  imsav- 
ory  activities.  I  do  not  want  that  sort  of 
thing  to  happen  with  this  program.  This 
Isran  attempt  to  close  the  barn  door  be- 
fore the  horse  is  gone — to  lay  down 
guidelines  before  things  go  too  far.  A  de- 
gree of  caution  now  is  better  than  being 
sorry  later. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  provision  and  pertinent  sec- 
tions from  the  committee  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(b)  Section  481  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

■'(c)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  no  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  may  engage  In  any  police  ac- 
tion m  any  foreign  country  with  respect  to 
narcotics  control  efforts. 

"(2)  The  President  shall  carry  out  a  study 
with  respect  to.  methods  through  which 
United  States  narcotics  control  programs  In 
foreign  countries  might  be  placed  under  the 
auspices  of  International  or  regional  organi- 
zations. The  results  of  such  study  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  not  later  than  January  1,  1977.". 


(Prom  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Report 
on  S.  2662.  International  Security  Assist- 
ance and  Arms  Bsport  Control  Act  of  1976 
(94-605)1  ^ 

Section  303.  International  Narcotics  Control 
Subsection  303(b)  amends  section  481  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  relative  to  the 
program  for  control  of  the  International  nar- 
cotics traffic. 

This  provision,  sponsorect  by  Senator 
Mansfield,  would  prohibit  U.S.  personnel 
from  engaging  In  any  police  action  In  any 
foreign  country  with  respect  to  narcotics 
control  efforts. 

In  adopting  this  restriction,  the  Commit- 
tee seelis  to  reconcile  two  Important  U.S. 
Interests;  motivating  foreign  governments 
to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  degree  in  stopping 
drugs  from  reaching  the  U.S.  and  avoiding 
excessive  U.S.  Intervention  in  the  Internal 
affairs  of  other  nations.  The  range  of  actions 
carried  out  by  U.S.  narcotic  agents  overseas 
covers  a  wide  spectrum — from  the  innocuous 
(exchanging  Information  and  Intelligence) 
to  the  clearly  objectionable  (actions  Involv- 
ing the  use  of  force  and  actions  Involving 
arrest  of  foreign  nationals) . 

It  Is  the  Committee's  intent  that  "police 
action,"  as  used  In  this  provision.  Is  meant 
to  prohibit  U.S.  narcotics  agents  abroad  from 
engaging  In  actions  Involving  the  use  of  force 
and  actions  Involving  the  arrest  of  foreign 
nationals — whether  unilaterally  (acting  on 
their  own)  or  as  members  o| teams  Involving 
agents  or  officials  of  other  foreign  govern- 
ments. And  more  broadly.  It  Is  the  Commit- 
tee's Intent  that  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration and  Chiefs  of  U.S.  diplomatic 
missions  overseas  exercise  special  care  to  In- 
sure that  U.S.  narcotics  agents  overseas  not 
engage  In  any  types  of  actions  In  which  there 
Is  a  reasonable  risk  of  embroiling  the  U.S.  In 
the  Internal  affairs  of  other  countries  by 
tending  to  lead  them  Into  situations  Involv- 


ing the  use  of  force  or  the  arrest  of  foreign 
nationals. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  the  new  subsection  <c) 
requires  the  President  to  make  a  study  of 
how  to  Internationalize  the  current  U.S.  bi- 
lateral program  of  anti-drug  traffic  assistance 
to  foreign  countries.  The  drug  traffic  problem 
Is  an  International  problem,  not  one  solely  of 
concern  to  the  United  States.  The  provision 
calls  only  for  a  study  and  a  report.  Congress 
wlU  have  complete  flexibility  to  accept,  re- 
ject, or  modify  any  recommendations  made 
by  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  for  raising 
the  questions  he  has  raised.  I  assure  him 
that  I  am  in  accord  with  the  views  he 
has  expressed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
today. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
clate^ery  much  the  Senator's  comments. 

I  believe  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  rendered  a  great  service  to  the 
country  by  observing  firsthand  the  pos- 
sible abuse  of  this  authority  and  power. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  conducted 
hearings  in  Illinois  on  what  I  consider 
the  abuse  of  Federal  officials  by  breaking 
into  homes  in  CoUlnsville,  HI.,  without 
warrant,  terrorizing  local  citizens,  and 
then  finding  they  were  in  the  wrong 
home.  That  is  the  wrong  way  to  go  about 
this  problem. 

Drug  abuse  relates  to  the  crime  which 
is  terrorizing  this  country.  Certainly,  we 
must  reinforce  and  strengthen  our  ef- 
forts to  cut  off  the  supply.  The  DEA  has 
a  new  administrator,  an  absolutely  out- 
standing man,  and  I  think  there  Is  a 
sense  of  vitalization  and  cooperation  be- 
tween the  DEA  and  the  Customs  now, 
whereas  there  had  been  an  age-long  ri- 
valry. I  believe  we  are  on  the  road  toward 
improving  our  drug  enforcement  pro- 
gram, and  I  think  the  distingxiished  ma- 
jority leader  has  rendered  a  valuable 
service. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HE]LMS.  I  am  not  certain  whether 
I  should  address  this  question  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  or  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Most  of  the  discussion,  as  I  have  just 
heard  It.  has  been  stated  in  the  negative, 
what  these  personnel  cannot  do.  Would 
one  or  both  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tors be  willing  to  state  what  they  may 
do? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  sorry  that  the  Sen- 
ator was  not  on  the  floor  at  the  time 
I  did  make  my  comments.  There  are,  spe- 
cifically, four  provisions.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  wanted  to  be  clear,  as  did 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  that 
these  are  things  which  are  authorized  In 
law,  that  Congress  encourages  them  to 
do,  and  they  would  be  derelict  in  their 
duty  if  they  did  not  carry  them  out: 

Undercover  operations  or  other  Infor- 
mation-gathering methods,  not  involving 
the  use  of  force,  for  acquiring  tactictd 
{ind  strategic  intelligence; 

The  handling  and  development  of  in- 
formants; 

E^raluating  intelligence,  information- 
gathering,  and  drug  law  enforcement  op- 
erations of  foreign  police  officials;  and 

Training  foreign  police  officials  to  im- 
dertake special  surveillance  assignments, 
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or  contracting  with  private  parties  and 
informants  to  undertake  such  activities. 
I  would  not  say  that  the  DEA  feels 
that  this  is  total  and  complete.  Tliey 
may  want  more,  they  have  a  perfect 
right  to  try  to  get  it.  But  this,  as  I  un- 
derstood it,  is  the  oversight  responsi- 
bility the  Senator  from  Illinois  has,  and 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

That;  to  me,  seemed  a  sufQcient  char- 
ter, with  sufficient  specificity  to  enable 
them  to  do  the  Job  abroad  and  yet  not 
get  into  the  area  that  could  be  an  ex- 
cessive involvement  into  foreign  opera- 
tions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  U  the  Senator  will 
yield,  we  have  discussed  this  with  offi- 
cials of  the  DEA.  I  think  they  are  appre- 
ciative of,  at  long  last,  having  some 
guidelines  set  out,  because  they  have  had 
nothing  to  guide  them  heretofore. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Senator  said  the  DEA  did 
not  like  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  it  probably 
would  not  like  any  amendment;  but  as 
long  as  the  committee  acted,  they  came 
up  and  discussed  this  matter.  They  said 
"Would  it  be  all  right  to  specify  certain 
areas  in  the  report  of  the  committee 
which  accompanied  the  biU  so  that  it 
could  be  broadened  a  bit?"  We  said  yes. 
They  worked  t(^ether  with  our  staff  peo- 
ple, came  back  and  met  with  us  again. 
They  said  that,  in  view  of  the  circimi- 
stances,  this  was  as  good  as  they  could 
get,  and  they  were  satisfied — not  com- 
pletely satisfied,  but  satisfied. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  think  the  same  relation- 
ship exists  now  in  the  intelligence  field. 
If  there  were  a  preference,  they  would 
say,  "Just  leave  us  on  our  own;  let  us 
do  our  job  and  leave  it  to  our  own  wm- 
sclence  and  judgment  as  to  what  we  can 
do."  Congress  is  saying  today,  that  is  not 
going  to  fly  any  more:  we  are  going  to 
have  oversight  and  exercise  it;  and  we 
are  trying  to  work  with  them. 

That  is  why  Secretary  Kissinger  is 
testifying  right  now  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  to  help 
us  with  guidelines  in  how  we  can  exer- 
cise that  oversight  in  such  a  way  as 
not  to  impede  that  progress.  That  is  Just 
what  we  have  worked  out  with  DEA. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  would  like  to  advise  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  that  there  are  two  addi- 
tional amendments  that  will  be  offered. 
I  understand  that  there  is  a  little  discus- 
sion to  be  carried  on. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  On  one  amendment, 
there  is  some  difficulty  on  the  listing  of 
the  military  objects  or  itans. 

Mr.  PERCY.  There  is  an  amendment 
on  the  major  defense  equipment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  the  one  that 
Senator  Case  wants  to  be  here  to  discuss. 

If  the  Senator  will  take  up  the  other 
amendment,  I  think  we  can  accept  it. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  Senator  is  getting  ready,  <m  behalf 
of  Senator  Stoiie,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Barry  Schochet  be  granted 
privileges  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  (or  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  a.«* 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  96,  strike  out  line  12  and  all  that 
follows  through  and  including  line  14  on 
page  99  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUow- 
ing: 

"(f)  (1)  (A)  In  accordance  with  such  regu- 
lations as  he  may  prescribe,  the  Secretary 
of  State  shall  require  adequate  and  timely 
reporting  on  ix>lltlcal  contilbutlorLS,  gifts 
and  fees  paid,  or  offered  or  agreed  to  be  paid, 
by  any  person  In  connection  with  a  sale  of 
defense  articles  or  defense  services  under  sec- 
tion 22  of  this  Act  In  order  to  solicit,  promote, 
or  otherwise  to  secure  the  conclusion  of  such 
sale.  Such  regulations  shall  specify  the 
amounts  and  kinds  of  payments,  offers  and 
agreements  to  be  reported  and  the  form  aud 
timing  of  reports.  The  Secretary  of  State, 
by  regulation  shall  require  such  recordkeep- 
ing as  he  determines  Is  neceteary. 

"(B)  The  President  may,\tjy  regulation, 
prohibit,  limit  or  prescribe  comlltlons  with 
respect  to  such  contrlbutlon3,«i^t8  and  fees 
as  he  determines  will  be  In  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(C)  No  such  contribution,  payment,  or 
gift  may  be  Included,  In  whole  or  In  part. 
In  the  amount  paid  under  any  procurement 
contract  entered  Into  under  section  22  of 
this  Act,  unless  the  amount  thereof  Is  rea- 
sonable, allocable  to  such  contract,  and  made 
to  a  person  who  has  not  solicited,  promoted, 
or  otherwise  secured  such  sale,  or  has  not 
held  himself  out  as  being  able  to  do  so, 
through  Improper  influence.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  'Improper  Influence' 
means  Influence,  direct  or  Indirect,  which 
Induces  or  tends  to  Induce  consideration  or 
action  by  any  employee  or  officer,  of  a  p\ir- 
chaslng  foreign  government  or  International 
organization  with  respect  to  such  purchase 
on  any  basis  othSf'than  such  consideration 
of  merit  as  are  Involved  In  comparable 
United  States  procurements. 

"(D)  In  accordance  with  such  regulations 
as  he  may  prescribe,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shaU  require  adequate  and  timely  reporting 
on  political  contributions,  gifts  and  fees 
paid,  or  offered  or  agreed  to  be  paid,  by  any 
person  who  Is  required  to  be  registered  or 
who  is  granted  a  license  or  other  approval 
under  section  38  of  this  Act  In  connec- 
tion with  the  commercial  sale  of  defense 
articles  or  defense  services  (Including  tech- 
nical data  relating  thereto)  to  or  for  the 
armed  forces  of  a  foreign  country  In  order 
to  solicit,  promote,  or  otherwise  to  secure 
the  conclusion  of  such  sale.  Hie  Secretary 
of  State,  by  regtUatlon,  shall  reqiilre  such 
recordkeeping  as  he  determines  Is  necessary. 
"(E)  All  Information  reported  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  aU  records  maintained 
by  any  person  piirsuant  to  regtUatlons  pre- 
scribed under  this  subsection  shall  be  avail- 
able, upon  request,  to  any  standing  conunlt- 
tee  of  the  Congress  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  and  to  any  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government  authorized  by  law  to 
have  access  to  the  books  and  records  of  the 
person  required  to  submit  reoorts  or  to  main- 
tain records  under  this  suiisectlon.  Access 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
mMit  to  records  maintained  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  on  the  same  terms  and  con- 
ditions which  govern  the  access  by  such 
agency  to  the  books  and  records  of  the  per- 
son concerned. 


"(2)  Tbe  President  shall  Indtide  In  each 
quarterly  report  reqiUred  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  a  description  of  each  contribution, 
payment  or  gift,  reported  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  the  prevlotis  quarter  under  paragrajA 
(1)  of  this  subsection,  including — 

"(A)  the  name  of  the  person  who  made 
such  contribution,  payment,  or  gift; 

"(B)  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  such 
contribution,  payment,  or  gift  was  made; 

"(C)  the  date  and  amount  of  such  con-% 
trlbutlon,  payment,  or  g;tft; 

"(D)  a  description  of  the  sale  In  connec- 
tion with  which  such  contribution,  payment, 
or  gift  was  made;  and 

"(E)  the  Identification  of  any  business  in- 
formation considered  confidential  by  the  per- 
son who  submitted  It  which  Is  Included  In 
such  report. 

"  (3)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
take  effect  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection.". 

Mr.  PERCY,  Mr.  President,  this 
simendment  provides  for  mandatory  re- 
porting to  appropriate  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch  of  any  political  con- 
tributions, fees,  and  gifts  by  the  arms  in- 
dustry. Tills  amendment  lays  down  a 
procedure  for  setting  standards  of  what 
is  and  is  not  proper  conduct.  It  provides 
a  mechanism  for  enforcing  those  stand- 
ards. It  allows  industry  its  day  in  court, 
because  all  Interested  parties  will  have  a 
period  of  time  under  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  in  which  they  can  respond 
to  the  standards  and  regulations  before 
they  become  law. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  very 
much  involves  Mr.  Church,  who  has 
served  as  chairman,  and  I  am  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Multinational  Corporations  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rations.  The 
reason  the  Senator  from  Illinois  was 
withholding  it  at  this  time  is  in  the 
event  Senator  Church  wished  to  be  on 
the  floor  to  discuss  it  with  us. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Did  the  Senator 
from  nUnois  have  an  opportunity  to 
work  witii  Mr.  Church  on  this  amend- 
ment and  go  over  this  amendment  with 
him? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Yes,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Did  the  two  Sena- 
tors come  to  some  agreement  on  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  PERCY.  To  the  best  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  there 
is  full  accord  and  agreement.  It  is  Just  a 
matter  of  courtesy  as  to  whether  Mr. 
Chxtrch  would  want  to  be  on  the  floor 
when  it  is  being  considered,  and  I  have 
no  idea  whether  he  does  or  not. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  might  be  weU,  in 
the  light  of  the  importance  of  this 
amendment,  may  I  say,  for  us  to  see  if 
we  can  flnd  Mr.  Church  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
aquonmi. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  a  brief  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  before  he  calls  for  the 
quorum? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  yield?       , 

Mr.  PERCY.  Yes.       ' 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  would  like 
to  advise  that  it  is  essential  that  he  re- 
turn to  question  Secretary  Kissinger 
now  on  intelligence  oversight,  and  then 
give  a  speech  to  the  First  Youth  Group, 
so  it  is  possibly  better  to  defer  this  until 
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some  time  when  we  can  |set  together, 
maybe  later  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  suggest  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  If  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chxtrch)  finds  himself 
In  agreement  with  Uiis  amendment, 
would  it  be  permissible,  as  manager  of 
the  bill,  to  offer  this  amendment  in  his 
behalf  and  include  it.  and  Just  finish  it 
for  the  bill? 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  willjie  perfectly 
satisfactory.  We  also  have  one  additional 
amendment,  the  definition  of  major  de- 
fense equipment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  one  I  want  to 
wait  on  until  Senator  Case  is  back. 

Mr.  PERCY.  If  there  is  agreement  on 
that  amendment  between  managers  of 
the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  au- 
thorizes his  distinguished  colleague  to 
offer  the  amendment  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois.  If  it  is  possible  for 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  work  6\it  the 
schedule  so  we  can  all  be  together  later* 
I  shall  be  happy  to  do  that.        |i 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  for  pur- 
poses of  discussing  an  amendment  that 
I  have  pending  at  the  desk,  I  shall  call 
up  amendment  No.  1328  to  bill  S.  2662 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
It  has  been  introduced  and  printed,  as 
I  imderstand  it.  It  is  amendment  No. 
1328,  introduced  Jannuary  19. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  informs  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin that  it  will  take  xmanimous-consent 
agreement  to.  set  aside  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  we  set  aside  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFICER.  Without 
objction,  it  is  so  ordered.  ^ ' 

AMZNOMEMT    NO.     1328 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  70,  Une  11,  Insert  the  following: 
"of  continuous  session"  following  the  word 
"days". 

On  page  91,  Ine  20,  Insert  the  following: 
"of  continuous  session"  following  the  word 
"days". 

On  page  93,  lino  24,  Insert  the  following: 
"of  continuoxiB  session"  following  the  word 
"days". 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  simply  would  establish  a 
period  of  30  days  continuous  session  as 
the  time  span  allowed  to  Congress  to 
consider  and  reject  proposed  military 
sales.  The  difference  between  this  amend- 
ment and  Mie  provision  in  the  bill  is  that 
in  the  bill,  it  is  simply  30  days,  and  that 
would  include  recess  periods.  Tills 
amendment  would  count  3-day  weekends 
as  part  of  the  30-day  period,  but  not 
those  days  In  excess  of  3. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  this  question:  I  un- 
derstand that  the  committee  has  some 
arrangement  with  the  administration 
that  they  will  give  advance  notice  to  the 
committee  in  time  for  them  to  consider 
the  sale  before  they  send  it  to  Congress 
for  uiat  30-day  consideration  as  provided 
in  the  bill.  Is  that  correct? 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct.  We 
are  now  working  with  the  administration 
on  an  understanding  of  a  period  of  time 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  proposal 
in  the  bill ;  namely,  the  30  calendar  days 
that  are  in  the  bill.  In  other  words,  there 
would  be  a  period  of  time,  prior  notice, 
before  the  30-day  period  becomes  effec- 
tive, and  the  prior  notice,  we  think,  will 
be  approximitely  20  days. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
wishes  to  inform  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin that  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Sei^ftor  from  Wisconsin  is  worded  as 
directed  to  the  bill  as  referred  to  the 
committee  and  not  the  bill  reported  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  are  going  to  take 
care  of  that  by  simply  Just  asking  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  It  appropriately 
placed  in  the  biU.  That  will  be  done. 

Mr.  NELSON.  When  we  submitted  it 
the  pagination  was  different  and  would 
tiave  to  be  changed,  and  so  that  it  can 
be  made  accurate  for  reference  for  any- 
1|CKly  who  wishes  to  examine  it.  I  would 
modify  my  amendment  on  line  11  to 
change  page  70  to  page  72;  line  11  to 
line  3;  on  line  3,  page  91  to  92;  line  20 
to  line  14;  on  line  5,  page  93  to  94;  line 
24  to  2. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

On  page  72,  line  3,  Insert  the  following: 
"of  continuous  session",  following  the  word 
"days". 

On  page  92.  line  14,  Insert  the  following: 
"of  continuous  s^lon"  following  the  word 
"days". 

On  page  94,  Une  2,  Insert  the  following: 
"of  continuous  session"  following  the  word 
"days". 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
from  Minn^ta  would  bring  me  up  to 
date  as  to  how  the  committee  is  handling 
these  matters.  Is  there  a  staff  involved? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  May  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  the 
Nelson  amendment,  as  we  call  it,  calls 
for  the  review  and  notification  through 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
any  sale  of  military  items  over  $25  mil- 
lion. In  the  past  that  notification  came 
but,  frankly,  we  were  not  properly  In- 
stitutionalized or  geared  up  to  handle 
those  matters  as  quickly  or  as  precisely 
as  we  should. 

We  now  have  a  special  subcommittee 
with  professional  staff.  We  have  two 
members  of  this  staff  who  are  experts 
In  the  field  of  military  purchases  and 
military  procurement,  one  from  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  who 
handled  that  in  the  executive  branch, 
and  another  who  has  been  brought  In, 
who  is  very  competent  in  this  field,  so 
we  will  have  two  specialists  who  will  be 
watching  every  single  sale  that  qualifies 
under  the  Nelson  amendment  of  $25  mil- 
lion or  over  in  terms  of  military  Items, 
and  we  will  now  have  also  the<perlod  of 
prenotlce,  before  the  30-day  period 
begins,  as  provided  for  in  the  law. 

The  administration  Is  perfectly  willing 
to  work  out  with  us  the  time  of  that  pre- 
notlce, which  we  feel  will  be  20  days.  So 
you  really  will  have  a  very  significant 
period  of  time  in  which  we  can  review  at 


the  committee  level  and  at  the  Senate 
level  any  major  sale  of  any  major  mili- 
tary item. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Is  my  computation  cor- 
rect then  that,  given  the  30  days  for  re- 
view, which  are  provided  In  the  bill,  and 
whatever  number  of  days'  notice  are 
agreed  upon.  If  It  be  20  as  suggested, 
that  means  that  notice  of  the  proix)sed 
sale  would  be  before  the  Congress  for  a 
50-day  period. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  50-day  period. 

Mr.  NELSON.  50-day  period. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Might  I  add.  Sen- 
ator, we  are  going  to  have  another  bill 
up  here  for  fiscal  1977.  We  will  get  ex- 
perience in  this  legislation  for  fiscal  1976, 
and  if  the  time  is  not  adequate,  we  will 
come  back  to  the  continuous  session  or 
the  legislative  days  or  one  or  the  other. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Would  I  be  correct  in 
assuming  that  when  the  committee  re- 
ceives notice  it  would  be  a  public  matter 
anyway? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  Is. 

Mr.  NELSON.  It  will  not  be  submitted 
as  a  secret  matter. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  will  place  It  in 
the    Congressional     Record,     Senator. 

Mr.  NELSON.  So  that.  In  fact,  when 
the  committee  is  notified  of  the  proposed 
sale,  it  will  go  into  the  Record,  and  that 
gives  Congress,  the  Members  of  Congress 
who  are  interested,  20  days  to  look  at  It 
prior  to  the  effective  30-day  tolling  to 
begin? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
Senator. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Based  on  those  assur- 
ances, I  will  In  a  moment  withdraw  my 
amendment. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  CMr.  Humphrey)  and  his  sub- 
committee. It  has  been  my  view  from  the 
beginning,  when  I  first  Introduced  the 
$25  million  limitation,  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  institutionalize  this  business 
in  a  committee  for  appropriate  review. 
A  reporter  for  the  New  York  Times  wrote 
an  article  6  or  7  months  after  Congress 
had  adopted  the  notice  for  the  $25  mil- 
lion or  more  in  sales  in  which  he  was 
critical  of  my  failure  to  monitor  It. 

I  pointed  out  to  him  in  our  discussion 
that  I  do  not  have  the  staff  nor  the  time 
to  make  judgments  and  monitor  all  these 
things  in  behalf  of  the  whole  Congress. 
In  any  event  that  was  not  the  way  It 
should  be  done,  that  It  should  be  Insti- 
tutionalized within  a  committee. 

I  said  to  him  at  the  time  it  would  be 
the  business  of  the  subcommittee,  of 
which  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  was 
chairman,  and  that  I  was  satisfied  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  would  address 
himself  vigorously  to  It. 

Although  I  was  satisfied  at  the  time 
when  I  said  It.  I  had  not  even  hoped  that 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  really  would 
be  able  to  pursue  it  as  vigorously  and  as 
quickly  as  he  has.  I  want  to  commend 
him  for  It,  as  well  as  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case). 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

May  I  assure  him  that,  first  of  all,  the 
Senator  had  no  responsibility  for  moni- 
toring. The  Senator  was  the  author  of 
the  legislation.  The  committee  that  was 
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referred  to  In  Ihe  legislation  has  the 
responsibility  for  monitoring  it. 

We  now  have  been  able  to  staff  our- 
selves properly  so  that  we  can  monitor  It, 
and  we  will  do  so.  and  we  will  do  It 
efficiently  and  in  a  tlmdy  fashion.  The 
entire  Senate  will  be  notified  of  these 
sales.  It  will  be  printed  in  the  public  doc- 
ument known  as  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. The  staff  will  be  alerted  to  all  of 
these  matters,  and  anything  that  needs 
to  be  reviewed  will  be  reviewed. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

ASMS    BAUB:    a    LBOaLATIVS    CBKOHOtOOT 

Mr.  President,  over  the  last  several 
years,  and  especially  during  this  past 
year,  the  American  press.  pubUc,  and 
Congress  have  become  increasingly  con- 
cerned about  the  exponential  growth  in 
the  volume  of  the  international  trade  in 
arms.  Over  the  last  two  decades  the  dol- 
lar value  of  the  world  armaments  trade 
has  Increased  over  6,000  percent,  and 
we  Americans  have  played  a  significant 
role  in  that  increase.  Our  own  Oovem- 
ment-si>onsored  sales  soared  from  less 
than  $1  billion  In  1970,  to  nearly  (10 
billion  In  1975.  leaving  our  closest  c<Hn- 
petitors,  the  Soviets,  far  behind. 

For  the  most  part.  Congress  has  sim- 
ply watched  this  grov^  take  place,  in- 
adequately informec^and  inadequately 
consulted  by  the  executive  branch.  Par- 
ticularly in  the  Mideast  and  Persian 
Gulf,  arms  sales  have  become  a  major 
tool  of  American  foreign  policy,  with 
serious  short-  and  long-term  ramifica- 
tions for  the  peace  of  the  world.  Yet  Con- 
gress has  played  little  role  in  the  for- 
mulation of  that  policy,  and  imtll  recent- 
ly has  shown  little  Inclination  to  remedy 
that  situation. 

The  Senate  is  now  considering  S.  2662, 
the  International  Security  Assistance 
and  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  introduced 
November  13,  1975,  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Assistance,  Mr.  Httmfhrkt,  and  re- 
ported January  29,  1976,  by  a  vote  of 
13  to  1  of  the  full  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  S.  2662  is  an  important  step 
in  the  right  direction.  It  makes  several 
important  procedural  advances  toward 
more  effective  congressional  scrutiny  of 
arms  sold  abroad  through  commercial 
and  governmental  channels,  and  declares 
as  U.S.  policy  a  commitment  to  reduc- 
ing the  international  trade  In  Imple- 
ments of  war.  S.  2662  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  the  Senate. 

The  efforts  of  my  office  to  stimulate 
congressional  awareness  of  the  serious- 
ness of  growing  arms  sales  and  to  give 
Congress  a  voice  in  the  formulation  of 
arms  sales  policy  began  in  1973.  I  trust 
those  efforts  along  with  the  important 
work  of  Senators  Humphrey  and  Case 
and  other  Members  of  Congress  have 
played  a  constructive  role  in  bringing 
this  important  issue  Into  the  legislative 
forum  for  proper  consideration  and  ef- 
fective congressional  oversight. 

The  development  of  congressional  in- 
terest and  Involvement  in  arms  sales  has 
also  attracted  the  increasing  attention 
of  students  of  political  science  and  con- 
gressional affairs.  Perhaps  a  concise  nar- 
rative of  the  legislative  efforts  on  this 


matter  since  1973  would  be  of  some 
ustfulness. 

On  June  13, 1973, 1  submitted  amend- 
ment No.  221  to  8.  1443,  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1973.  That  amendment 
altered  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act 
to  provide  the  authority  for  legislative 
veto  over  proposed  foreign  military  sales. 
On  June  22, 1  submitted  amendment  No. 
253,  a  modified  version  of  tiie  same  pro- 
posal. The  earlier  amendment.  No.  221. 
allowed  either  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  or  the  House  PY>reign 
Affairs  Committee  to  block  a  proposed 
sale  of  $25  million  or  more.  On  Jime  25, 
by  a  vote  of  44  to  43.  the  Senate  adopted 
amendment  No.  253  to  S.  1443,  allowing 
either  House  of  Congress  to  veto  pro- 
posed foreign  military  sales  of  $25  mil- 
lion or  more  within  30  days  of  notifica- 
tion of  the  proposed  sale.  Days  on  which 
either  Hoiise  of  Congress  was  not  In  ses- 
sion for  3  days  or  more  would  not  count 
In  the  calculation  of  the  30-day  period. 
The  amendment  also  allowed  Congress  to 
block  a  proposed  sale  which  caused  cum- 
ulative sales,  credit  sales,  or  guaranties 
to  a  single  coimtry  to  exceed  $50  mil- 
lion— debate  on  that  amendment  appears 
on  pages  21152-21153  of  the  Recokd 
for  June  25,  1973,  volume  119,  93d  Con- 
gress, 1st  session.  The  amendment  was 
subsequently  dropped  in  conference. 

The  following  year,  on  Jime  6,  1974, 1 
submitted  amendment  No.  1399  to  S.  3394, 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1974.  That 
amendment  embodied  a  procedure  simi- 
lar to  that  adopted  by  the  Senate  the 
preceding  year  but  not  retained  in  con- 
ference. Amendment  No.  1399  again 
allowed  either  House  of  Congress  to  veto 
a  proposed  sale  exceeding  $25  million, 
and  any  sale  causing  total  sales  to  reach 
$50  million,  or  any  multiple  of  $25  million 
in  excess  of  $50  million.  Again,  either 
House  had  30  dajrs  of  continuous  session 
in  which  to  act. 

On  October  2. 1974,  the  Senate  adopted 
by  voice  vote  amendment  No.  1929  to 
S.  3394.  Amendment  No.  1929  was  a 
modified  version  of  amendment  No.  1399 
submitted  earlier  in  the  year.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota, 
Mr.  Humphrey,  managing  the  bill  on 
the  fioor  at  that  time,  noted  that  the 
earlier  amendment  had  been  rejected 
6  to  9  In  executive  session  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  but  ac- 
cepted the  revised  amendment  on  the 
fioor  noting  that  modlficatl(xis  had  been 
made  to  overcome  the  objections  of  some 
Senators — ^Record,  pages  33507-33512, 
October  2, 1974, 93d  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion. The  revised  amendment  No.  1929 
required  the  President  to  submit  quarter- 
ly reports  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  setting  forth  total  sales,  credit 
sales,  and  guaranties  to  each  country 
and  international  organization  during 
the  preceding  quarter.  The  amendment 
allowed  Congress  to  block  by  concurrent 
resoluticm  proposed  sales  of  $25  million 
or  one  causing  the  cumulative  total  of 
sales,  credit  sales,  and  guaranties  to  ex- 
ceed $50  million  for  the  first  time. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  of  October  2,  S. 
3394  was  recommitted  to  the  Foreign 


Relations  C<xnmittee  by  a  vote  of  41 
to  39.  The  committee  subsequently  re- 
ported a  new  version  of  S.  3394  whidi 
did  not  contain  the  arms  sales  amend- 
ment 1929  which  was  adopted  on  the 
floor. 

On  December  3.  1974,  I  submitted 
amendment  No.  2002  to  the  revised  ver- 
sion of  S.  3394.  Amendment  No.  2002  was 
Identical  to  that  adopted  by  the  Senate 
in  October.  Again  it  provided  that  Con- 
gress couldo^eto  a  proposed  foreign  mili- 
tary sale  of  $25  million  or  more,  as  well 
as  any  sale  causing  the  cumulative  total 
to  exceed  $50  million  hi  1  year.  Con- 
gress was  allowed  30  days  of  continuous 
session  in  which  to  act.  On  December  4. 
the  Senate  adopted  the  amendment, 
again  by  voice  vote— Record,  pages 
38072-38077,  93d  Congress,  2d  session. 
S.  3394  passed  the  Senate  later  that  day 
by  a  vote  of  46  to  45. 

This  time  in  subsequent  conference 
with  the  House  the  congressional  veto  of 
proposed  sales  was  retained.  However, 
the  $50  million  cumulative  total  pro- 
vision was  dropped,  and  the  thne  period 
for  possible  veto  of  proposed  sales  was 
reduced  to  20  calendar  days,  including 
days  on  which  Congress  was  not  in  ses- 
sion. The  conference  report  containing 
that  provision  was  accepted  by  the  Sen- 
ate December  17, 1974.  by  a  vote  of  49  to 
43,  and  became  law  December  31,  1974. 
(Public  Law  93-559.  88  Stat.  1795,  1813.) 

The  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1974  containing  the  arms 
sales  amendment — section  36(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act — marked  the 
flrst  time  that  Congress  had  taken  upon 
itself  a  direct  role  in  foreign  military 
sales. 

Early  in  the  94th  Congress — ^February 
26,  1975 — I  introduced  further  legisla- 
tion expanding  the  congressional  role  In 
foreign  military  sales.  That  bill,  S.  854, 
required  the  President  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress by  February  1  of  each  year  a  re- 
port setting  forth  the  total  amount  of 
cash  sales  from  stock,  contracts  for  the 
procurement  of  defense  articles  or  de- 
fense services,  credit  sales,  and  guaran- 
tees proposed  to  be  made  to  each  country 
or  international  organization  during  the 
next  fliscal  year — ^Rbcoro,  pages  4392- 
4398, 94th  Congress,  1st  session. 

S.  854  further  required  an  executive 
branch  projection  of  expected  sales  over 
the  next  5  fiscal  years,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  each  major  wet^Mns  system  pro- 
posed to  be  sold.  In  addition,  it  reqiiired 
an  explanation  and  justification  for  the 
foredgn  military  sales  program  on  a 
coimtty-by  country  basis,  evaluating  the 
degree  to  which  the  program  supported 
the  foreign  policy  objectives  of  the 
United  States,  strengthened  American 
security,  and  promoted  world  peace,  as 
well  as  an  Impact  statement  as  to  how 
the  program  affected  regional  balances 
of  power,  arms  control  negotiations,  and 
the  overall  military  capability  of  the 
United  States.  Under  S.  854.  the  foreign 
military  sales  program  could  not  be  put 
into  effect  until  Congress  by  concturent 
resolution  had  approved  It  on  a  coun- 
try-by-country basis.  Under  that  meas- 
ure. Congress  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  formulate  overall  foreign  mili- 
tary sales  guidelines  in  advance. 
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8.  854  was  the  focus  of  considerable 
attention  during  much  of  last  year,  stim- 
ulating broader  congressional  and  public 
Interest  in  arms  sales  questions. 

On  June  12. 1975, 1  introduced  the  text 
of  S.  854  as  amendment  No.  583  to  S. 
1816,  the  administration's  t'roposed  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1975.  On  that  date 
I  also  introduced  amendments  No.  581 
and  582  to  S.  1816,  closing  loopholes  in 
existing  procedure  under  section  36(b) 
of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  and 
conforming  existing  law  with  the  terms 
of  the  Senate-passed  amendment  of  the 
previous  December. 

Amendment  No.  581  extended  to  30 
days  of  continuous  session  -the  time  for 
possible  veto  of  a  proposed  sale,  and 
amendment  No.  582  restored  the  provi- 
sion allowing  Congress  to  block  a  sale 
which  caused  a  coimtry's  total  sales  to 
reach  $50  million  in  a  single  fiscal  year — 
Record,  pages  18535-18540,  94th  Con- 
gress, 1st  session. 

On  June  17.  I  testified  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Assistance,  chaired  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  Mr.  HuMPHRry, 
with  the  distingiiished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Case,  as  ranking  minor- 
ity member.  That  testimony  stressed  the 
need  to  restore  Congress  role  as  an  effec- 
tive partner  in  helping  to  formulate  and 
oversee  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  one  area  of 
foreign  military  sales.  I  discussed  the 
provisions  of  S.  854  in  some  detail  as  one 
approach  to  insuring  more  effective  con- 
gressional scrutiny  and  review  of  our 
ever-growing  arms  sales  program. 

On  December  9.  1975,  with  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Kennedy,  I  re- 
introduced the  text  of  S.  854  as  amend- 
ment No.  1228  to  S.  2662.  the  arms  ex- 
ports bill  offfered  by  Senator  Humphrey 
on  November  13. 

Also  on  December  9.  I  introduced 
amendments  No.  1223-1227  with  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Case — Record. 
pages  39216-39222. 

In  subsequent  action  in  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Assistance,  amend- 
ments No.  1225  and  1226  were  incoroo- 
rated  into  S.  2662  as  sections  203  and 
204  respectively. 

On  January  19,  1976,  I  intrbduced 
Amendment  No.  1328  to  S.  2662— Rec- 
ord, page  58 — allowing  Congress  30  days 
of  continuous  session  to  block  proposed 
arms  sales  as  well  as  to  block  proposed 
third  party  transfers  of  defense  articles 
and  services  section  204  of  the  bill. 

S.  2662  reflects  a  number  of  the  con- 
cerns embodied  in  S.  854.  While  S.  2662 
does  stop  short  of  requiring  prior  con- 
gressional approval  of  the  overall  for- 
eign military  sales  program,  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  concept  of  prior  approval 
received  a  fair  hearing  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  during  this  past 
year.  I  am  confident,  moreover,  that  dur- 
ing this  coming  year  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  in  particular  the 
Subconmiittee  oi>  Foreign  Assistance 
will  continue  to  mbnitor  arms  sales  care- 
fully. 

The  issue  of  arms  sales  will  not  be  re- 
solved with  the  enactment  of  any  single 


piece  of  legislation.  S.  2662  Is  an  impor- 
tant major  step  toward  the  exercise  of 
Congress  proper  role  in  the  formulation 
of  policy  governing  arms  sales.  S.  2662 
takes  strides  toward  improved  oversight 
over  the  range  of  means  by  which  the 
United  States  transfers  weapons  abroad. 
For  whether  arms  are  sold  abroad  fQr 
cash  or  credit,  loaned,  or  given  away,  thi 
international  impact  of  the  transaction 
remains  much  the  same. 

Congress  must,  moreover,  demonstrate 
the  political  resolve  to  back  up  new  pro- 
cedures for  improved  oversight  by  sub- 
jecting all  weapons  transfers  to  careful 
scrutiny.  The  ramifications  of  vast 
amounts  of  arms  already  sold  abroad  will 
be  with  us  for  some  time  to  come.  For 
the  future  we  must  work  toward  an  arms 
sales  policy  arrived  at  jointly  by  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch,  one  which 
places  arms  sales  in  the  context  of  over- 
all US.  foreign  policy  objectives,  and  one 
which  serves  our  genuine  interests  as  well 
as  that  of  a  more  peaceful  world. 

I  withdraw  my  amendment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent.     

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  just  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Of  course. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  am  going  to  be  filing 
at  the  desk  today  in  a  few  minutes  an 
amendment  which  I  wanted  to  bring  to 
the  Senator's  attention  because  I  think 
it  requires  some  notification  to  the  mem- 
bership as  to  what  I  am  going  to  be  do- 
ing or  attempting  to  do. 

I  will  be  introducing  this  amendment 
with  Senator  Cranston.  The  amendment 
basically  is  going  to  prevent  from  now 
on  any  support,  financial  support,  of  any 
military  or  paramilitary  activities  in  a 
foreign  country  without  having  the  full 
Senate  first  vote  its  approval. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  we  now  have  a 
procedure  whereby  with  covert  military 
action  there  is  notification  to  eight  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  four  in  the  Senate  and 
four  in  the  House  of  Representatives: 
The  chairmen  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  Appropriatios  Com- 
mittee and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
bers of  both  those  committees  in  both 
houses. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  as  a  result  of  the 
long  debate  we  had  during  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Angola  amendment  two 
months  ago,  December  1975,  that  we 
ought  to  be  in  a  position  in  the  Senate 
to  know  how  our  funds  are  being  expend- 
ed for  the  support  of  military  and  para- 
military activities  in  foreign  countries. 

So  what  my  amendment  purports  to 
do  is  to  require  the  Senate,  as  a  whole, 
to  vote  on  these  moneys  prior  to  the 
time  they  can  be  expended.  Of  course, 
the  net  result  is  there  would  not  be  any 
longer  covert  support  for  military  action 
in  foreign  countries. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota and  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
amendment  does  not  address  the  prob- 
lem of  covert  political  assistance.  I  think 
that  is  a  separate  subject  and  ought  to 
be  considered  separately,  and  I  hope  that 
we  would  have  some  recommendations 
from  the  Intelligence  Committee  on 
that. 

Insofar  as  military  action  and  the  sup- 
port  of   military   activities   in  foreign 


countries,  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  the  Senate  should  not  have  a  hold 
on  that.  I  think  it  is  a  very  basic  con- 
stitutional principle. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  am  interested  in 
what  the  Senator  is  saying.  It  Just  so 
happens  that  the  next  amendment  I  will 
call  up  treats  the  problem  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  raising  in  a  broad 
generic  sense. 

The  gist  of  what  I  seek  to  accomplish 
by  this  amendment  is  to  plug  up  a  loop- 
hole in  the  existing  War  Powers  Act.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  under  that  act  Con- 
gress is  to  be  notified  when  the  President 
takes  some  military  or  paramilitary  type 
of  activity  using  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States.  But  that  act  does  not 
cover  CIA-type  wars.  If  there  is  a  fellow 
with  a  suit  on  that  says  "U.S.  Army,"  the 
War  Powers  Act  obtains  and  Congress 
must  be  notified  and  participate  in  the 
decisionmaking  process.  If  he  takes  off 
"U.S.  Army,"  wears  the  same  suit,  fires 
the  same  gun  with  the  same  bullets,  it  is 
not  covered  by  the  War  Powers  Act.  So 
the  point  that  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia seeks  to  address  is  the  same  point 
that  I  will  raise  by  my  amendment, 
which  will  be  taken  up  soon. 

I  very  much  appreciate  the  interest  he 
has  shown  in  this  very  important  and 
vital  matter. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Just  to  clarify  a  bit  fur- 
ther the  amendment  that  Senator 
Cranston  and  I  will  offer,  there  is  pend- 
ing now  at  the  desk,  or  I  assimie  it  has 
been  referred  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  a  resolution  that  I  offered 
with  six  or  seven  other  Senators  on  the 
19th  of  December  1975,  shortly  after  the 
vote  on  my  Angola  amendment,  which 
addresses  the  same  point.  , 

The  language  of  this  amendment  in 
every  particular  is  the  same  as  the  res- 
olution which  I  introduced  last  Decem- 
ber. I  believe  the  point  is  a  very  clear  one 
and  one  that  really  does  not  need  any 
great  explanation.  I  am  sure  that  in  the 
past  2  months  every  Senator  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  decide  for  himself  wheth- 
er he  feels  that  we  should  have  covert 
action  moneys  being  spent  overseas  in 
foreign  countries  without  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, or  without  the  Senate  acting  upon 
it. 

I  would  Imagine  that  positions  have 
pretty  well  solidified  on  this  point.  I  do 
think  that  the  matter  is  of  sufBcient 
moment  that  I  would  like  to  call  up  this 
amendment  either  later  in  the  day  or 
tomorrow  so  that  Senators  are  notified 
that  this,  in  fa^^t.  is  going  to  be  a  matter 
of  policy  which  they  are  going  to  be  re- 
quested to  vote  up  or  down. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  for  California  has  every  right  to 
present  his  amendment.  He  has  made  a 
very  persuasive  presentation.  I  might 
add  that  we  do  have  a  central  intelligence 
investigating  committee  which  is  making 
recommendations  on  this.  The  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  this  morn- 
ing met  on  legislation  relating  to  overaU 
intelligence  activities  and  covert  activi- 
ties. 
The  War  Powers  Act  is  a  fundamental 
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and  basic  piece  of  legislation  which,  as 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  said,  may 
very  well  need  some  amendment  as  it  re- 
lates to  covert  activities  which  lend 
themselves  to  military  operations. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  at  this  moment 
it  is  my  Judgment  that  a  matter  of  this 
significance  should  not  be  disposed  of 
without  hearings  and  the  kind  of  thor- 
ough study  that  is  required. 

I  tend  to  find  myself  in  substantial 
agreement  with  what  the  Senator  from 
California  has  had  to  say,  but  this  is  a 
very  far-reaching  proposal.  It  also  moves 
right  in  on  the  extensive  study  wtdch  has 
been  \nade  by  Senator  Church  and  his 
special  Committee  on  Central  Intdli- 
gence  Activities.  It  does  attach  itself  to 
the  ramifications  of  the  War  Powers  Act. 

I  would  suggest  on  matters  of  this  con- 
sequence the  Senate  be  a  deliberative 
body  and  not  be  too  quick  to  ru^  into 
this  matter. 

Mr.  TOWER.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  like  to  express 
my  agreement  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  Miimesota.  This  is  a  matter 
which  should  be  considered  very  care- 
fully indeed,  because  it  impacts,  in  my 
view,  very  adversely  and  disastrously  on 
the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  for- 
mulate and  to  implement  foreign  policy 
with  any  degree  of  fiexibility  at  all.  To 
me  it  is  tantamount  to  announcing  to 
the  Soviet  Union  that  we  intend  to  be- 
come irrelevant  In  international  affairs. 
I  think  it  should  be  thorouhgly  aired. 

Whether  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
agrees  with  me  or  not  on  the  imiact  of 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  California,  I  certainly  agree  with 
him  that  the  matter  should  be  thor- 
oughly aired  and  should  be  heard  by  a 
committee  before  it  is  ever  deliberated  in 
this  Chamber. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  will  have  debate 
today,  I  am  sure,  on  the  amendment.  I 
do  not  want  to  foreclose  any  options  or 
positions,  but  my  response,  as  I  listened 
carefully  to  t^e  Senator  from  California, 
is  that  this  is  a  v«t  far-reaching  amend- 
ment and  obviously  one  of  tremendous 
importance. 

I  have  learned  over  the  years  here  in 
the  Senate  that  on  matters  of  such  con- 
sequence it  might  be  well  to  take  the 
advice  and  coimsel  of  committees  who 
have  worked  at  it;  for  example,  the  In- 
telligence Committee,  and  also  to  have 
new  and  fresh  hearings  as  to  what  we 
are  doing. 

No  one  can  foreclose  the  possibility  of 
a  vote.  In  fact,  we  will  most  likely  have 
one.  I  do  not  want  to  downgrade  the  im- 
portance of  the  amendment.  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  California  for  bringing 
it  to  our  attention. 

It  would  have  been  very  good  to  have 
brought  this  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee which  was  meeting  for  3  months 
on  this  whole  subject.  I  would  hope  that 
the  Senator  might  JuSt  hold  it 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  said  just  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  that  I  introduced  this  amend- 
ment in  the  form  of  a  resolution  in  De- 
cember I  feared  at  the  time  that  I  in- 
troduced it  that  it  probably  would  sink 


to  the  bottom  of  a  legislative  pile  and 
would  no  be  resiirrected  again  until  such 
time  as  I  offered  it  as  an  amendment  to 
the  appropriate  bill  In  the  Chamber, 
which  is  the  reason  that  I  am  now  filing 
it  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  say  In  all 
respect  to  the  Senator  we  did  not  get 
b£u±  here  until  the  19th  of  January  and 
we  did  not  have  oiu*  committee  meet- 
ings until  aroimd  the  23d  or  24th  of 
January.  Here  it  is  the  5th  of  February. 
It  is  not  as  if  it  has  been  left  at  the 
bottom  of  the  l^lslative  pile.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  in  the  Foreign  Rda- 
tions  Conunlttee  or  not,  but  if  it  is,  I 
want  the  Senator  to  know  that  the  For. 
eign  Relations  Committee  is  practically 
up  to  date  on  its  calendar. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  can  speak 
for  himself. 

I  assure  the  Senator  that  I  want  him  to 
know  that  whatever  happens  to  hap- 
pen to  Jiis  amendment,  and  he  has  every 
right  to  pursue  it,  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of 
such  significance  that,  if  it  should  not 
be  adopted,  it  requires  prompt,  very 
prompt,  exploration,  hear^igs,  and  ac- 
tion. 

There  is  so  much  that  has  been  going 
on  in  this  field.  We  have  appointed  a  very 
prestigious  committee  of  the  Senate  to 
look  into  the  whole  matter  of  intelligence 
activities.  The  chairman  is  here.  Tliey 
have  made  their  report.  They/«re  mak- 
ing suggestions  to  the  apprefn-iate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  always  feel  on  these 
matters  of  national  security  we  should 
proceed  with  the  process  and  the  in- 
stitutions that  we  have  to  dig  out  the 
facts  and  then  to  come  in  with  our  rec- 
ommendations. 

Does  the  Senator  want  to  submit  his 
amendmoat? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  amendment  be  filed  at  the  desk.  As  I 
say,  I  intend  to  call  it  up  later  in  the  day 
or  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  earli- 
er today  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Elinois  (Mr.  Percy)  brought  in  an 
amendrh*it.  We  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  it  taken  down  so  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson) 
could  offer  his  amendment.  Senator  Per- 
cy had  to  leave  and.  as  the  Presiding 
Officer  may  recall,  he  authorized  me  to 
present  the  amendment  for  considera- 
tion. 

In  fact,  if  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
would  prefer  to  call  up  the  amendment, 
it  might  be  desirable  because  it  amends 
a  section  of  the  bill  in  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  has  such  a  very  special 
interest,  a  section  of  the  bill  to  which 
his  Multinational  Subcommittee  has  di- 
rected a  good  deal  of  attention. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
which  our  committee  faced  in  drawing  up 
this  legislation  concerned  the  need  to 
deal  in  an  effective  manner  with  abuses 
which  have  come  to  light  involving  im- 
proper payments  allegedly  made  in  con- 
nection with  U.S.  arms  sales. 

The  need  for  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject arose  from  facts  developed  during 
investigations  and  hearings  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Multinational  Corpora- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 


tions. The  subcommittee,  which  is 
chaired  by  Senator  Chttbch  and  the 
ranking  minority  member.  Senator 
Percy,  imcovered  contributions,  pay- 
ments and  gifts  that  were  not  only  made 
directly,  but,  more  frequently,  indirectly, 
throui^  "agents."  and  "consultants" 
and  their  employees  and  through  various 
"shell"  corporations  frequently  estab- 
lished in  coimtries  with  laws  prohibiting 
disclosure  of  information  on  corporate 
operations. 

While  determined  to  put  an  end  to 
such  abuses,  the  committee  was  mindful 
of  a  responsibility  to  respect  the  rights 
of  American  indiistry  to  protect  legiti- 
mate proprietary  information.  No  com- 
mittee member  could  condone  practices 
such  as  those  which  have  been  alleged, 
but  neither  would  any  committee  mem- 
ber wish  to  Jeopardize  the  competitive 
position  of  American  busing  in  the 
world  market. 

Section  213  of  this  bill,  as  reported  to 
the  floor,  is  directed  at  this  problem  of 
contributions,  payments,  and  gifts  in 
connection  with  U.S.  arms  sales.  Its  lan- 
guage was  discussed  at  consideraUe 
length  diuing  our  markup  sessions.  Not 
being  satisfied  that  we  had  yet  struck  a 
proper  balance  between  policing  improp- 
er practices  and  protecting  legitimate 
business  concerns,  the  committee  asked 
two  of  its  distinguished  colleagues,  Sena- 
tors Church  and  Percy,  to  study  this 
matter  further.  I  believe  that  they  have 
made  substantial  progress  and  are  in  po- 
sition to  present  the  results  of  their  ef- 
forts to  the  Senate. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has 
worked  with  the  Senator  from  ninois 
(Mr.  Percy)  in  this  matter,  so  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Senator  Percy,  why  does  the 
Senator  from  Idt^o  not  proceed? 

Mr.  CHURCH,  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much  for  the  opportu- 
nity ot  say  a  few  words  on  behalf  of  this 
amendment.  It  is  one  on  which  Senator 
Percy  and  I  have  worked  on.  It  amends 
the  original  provision  of  the  bill  relating 
to  disclosure  of  agents'  commissions  in 
connection  with  arms  sales  to  foreign 
governments. 

The  modified  language,  I  understand, 
has  the  approval  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  think  that  Senators 
who  have  been  reading  the  newspapers 
share  with  me  a  sense  of  shock  and  out- 
rage over  the  himdreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  that,  in  the  aggregate,  have  been 
secretly  passed,  in  the  form  of  illegal 
political  contributions,  payoffs,  and 
bribes  to  enrich  foreign  officials  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  multimillion-dollar 
sales  contracts  for  weapons  of  various  . 
kinds. 

Right  now,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  an 
investigation  of  the  Lockhead  Co..  show- 
ing that  in  Japan  alone.  $7  million  in 
cash  payments,  much  of  it  delivered  in 
Bekins  boxes,  large  packing  crates,  was 
passed  to  a  most  questionable  character, 
a  person  who  engaged  in  right  wing  ex- 
tremist politics  in  Japan,  who  was  con- 
victed as  a  war  crioiinal  and  served  3 
years  in  the  penitentiary,  all  for  the 
purpose  of  bujring  inside  influence  that 
enabled  the  company  to  sell  both  fighter 
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planes  and  commercial  transports  to  the 
Japanese. 

Mr.  President,  these  practices  must 
stop.  In  the  course  of  our  investigation, 
we  have  discovered  not  only  that  these 
enormous  payoffs  have  become  endemic, 
but  that  they  are  typically  deducted  as 
business  expenses  in  the  income  tax  re- 
turns of  the  various  companies,  so  that, 
in  the  end,  the  American  people  them- 
selves are  defrauded  by  this  all-pervasive 
corruption. 

Therefore,  this  amendment  is  neces- 
sary. It  would  instruct  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  promulgate  regulations  that 
would  require  disclosure  of  agents'  fees, 
commissions,  political  contributions, 
gifts,  and  dues  paid,  offered,  or  agreed 
to  be  paid  by  any  person  in  connection 
with  a  sale  of  defense  article  or  defense 
services  under  section  22  of  this  act. 

I   commend   the   amendment   to   the 
Senate,  and  I  send  the  modified  lan- 
guage,   jointly    sponsored    by    Senator 
Percy  and  myself,  to  the  desk  and  ask- 
for  its  consideration  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  inform  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  that  the  amendment  is  presently 
before  the  Senate,  it  having  been  laid 
aside  temporally  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Seriator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
that  information. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Am  I  correct  that  the 
amendment  does  soften  the  effect  some- 
what of  the  section  in  the  bill  as  renorted 
out  of  committee?  I  was  concerned  about 
that,  because  if  rigidly  applied.  I  think 
I  can  see  it  would  place  some  rigid  re- 
strictions on  American  companies  which 
would  work  to  their  disadvantage  In  com- 
peting with  other  companies  abroad. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes:  it  was  for  that 
reason  that  Senator  Pepcy  and  I  agreed 
that  a  revision  of  the  language  was  in 
order. 

We  worked  together  to  develop  new 
language  which  I  think  would  not  put 
our  own  companies  at  any  competitive 
disadvantage,  but  would  tend  to  deter  the 
practices  which  I  have  described.  I  think 
all  of  us  want  to  see  an  end  to  bribery 
and  illegal  nnvoffs. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Let  me  say  that  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  I  wish  we 
could  get  some  of  the  other  countries  to 
put  an  end  to  it  also.  I  might  say  that 
American  corporations  are  not  the  only 
ones  that  have  engaged  in  this  kind  of 
thing,  and  I  dare  say  the  reason  that 
some  American  corporations  have  done 
It  Is  because  other  countries  were  al- 
ready engp.ged  in  that  kind  of  practice, 
and  thev  felt  they  had  to  do  It  to  stay 
competitive. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  have  no  argimient  with 
the  Senator  on  that  score.  What  Is  wrwig 
is  wrong;  if  It  is  wrong  for  us  to  do  It, 
It  is  equally  wrong  for  others  to  do  it. 
Mr.  TOWER.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  We  did  have  an  occa- 
sion to  query  the  State  Department  about 
the  reactions  of  other  European  govern- 
ments about  a  disclosure  provision  of  this 
kind.  Generally,  we  were  told,  the  reac- 
tion was  favorable.  Indeed,  It  was  re- 
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ported  that  other  govemm^ts  might  fol- 
low our  example,  and  we  may  thus  ac- 
complish the  very  objective  the  Senator 
from  Texas  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  certainly  hope  so. 
I  wish  the  United  States  could  enter  Into 
a  convention  with  other  countries  that 
sell  armaments  Internationally. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  we  have  taken  note  of  that  in  our 
committee  report,  and  have  asked  the 
executive  branch  to  push  that  very  ob- 
jectively, particularly  among  major  sup- 
pUers  in  Western  Eiu^pe,  to  arrive  at 
some  common  denominator  or  some  rec- 
ommendation in  relation  to  arms  sales. 
There  is  some  movement  under  way  now 
in  the  OECD  countries. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Right 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 
Mr.  CHURC5. 1  yield. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Is  this  amendment 
directed  at  those  companies  which  have 
participated  in  this  form  of  activity  and 
then  deducted  it  as  a  business  expense,  or 
does  it  preclude  any  company  from  using 
money  for  these  purposes,  which  they 
consider  not  to  be  deducted  as  an  expense 
from  income  tax? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  amendment  really 
sets  down  a  general  requirement  for  dis- 
closure of  fees  and  commissions  paid.  It 
does  not  attempt  to  differentiate  between 
companies  or  assess  guilt  with  respect  to 
past  practices.  But  the  disclosure  require- 
ment, we  believe,  will  be  a  deterrent  to 
wrongful  payoffs,  bribes,  and  illegal  con- 
tributions of  the  kind  made  in  the  past. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Then  the  question 
comes  to  my  mind,  what  do  we  call  Il- 
legal? I  know  a  little  bit  about  Interna- 
tional business,  and  while  I  do  not  con- 
done this  practice  any  more  than  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  does,  it  is  a  way  of 
life.  In  Mexico  it  Is  called  a  "mordlda." 
It  Is  a  bribe.  You  do  not  do  business  In 
Mexico  without  It,  or  In  most  countries 
witliout  it. 

The  question  then  comes  up,  when  Is 
it  illegal?  Only  when  they  attempt  to 
deduct  it  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer, 
which  I  would  agree  with,  or  Is  It  also 
illegal  for  a  company  which  knows  It 
has  to  pay  a  little  bit  to  get  business,  but 
Is  not  going  to  attempt  to  deduct  It? 

I  think  a  definition  of  what  is  legal 
or  illegal  might  be  appropriate. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  really 
feel  that  in  this  case  the  question  the 
Senator  raises  will  not  pose  a  serious 
problem.  Legitimate  commission  reason- 
ably related  to  services  rendered  are  not 
outlawed.  The  disclosure  requirement 
certainly  will  Impose  on  each  company 
the  obligation  to  scrutinize  these  pay- 
ments much  more  carefully,  to  determine 
if  they  conform  with  local  law  in  the 
country  concerned,  and  with  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  as  well. 

With  such  a  disclosure  requirement, 
excessive  and  Improper  bribes  and  pay- 
offs of  the  sort  we  have  uncovered  In  the 
course  of  our  Investigation  could  be 
avoided  in  the  future. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  hope  the  Senator 
is  right. 

But,  unfortunately,  the  United  States 
is   no   longer    the   dominant   economic 


country  that  It  once  was  where,  unfor- 
timately  maybe  In  a  way,  fortunately  it 
may  be  In  another  way,  90  percent  of  the 
airframes  of  the  world  were  bought  from 
the  United  States.  We  are  now  facing 
Increased  competition  from  other  coun- 
tries, and  if  we  get  the  other  countries  to 
stop  the  so-called  bite  this  would  be  a 
very  acceptable  thing,  I  can  assxire  the 
Senator,  because  no  company  likes  to 
have  the  pressure  put  on  them  to  outbid 
another  country,  but  this  is  done.  It  Is 
imfortunately  an  accepted  way  of  busi- 
ness life  in  this  country. 

We  even  engage  in  It,  I  might  say, 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  country. 

I  see  nothing  different  from  Lockheed 
paying  some  country  something  or  Gen- 
eral Motors,  or  any  other  company,  pay- 
ing me  $200  or  $400  to  buy  their  car.  The 
Senator  h£is  flown  around  this  country  a 
lot.  Companies  are  offering  so  many 
frozen  steaks  if  you  buy  your  gas  from 
a  certain  company  at  a  certain  airport. 
So,  to  a  lesser  degree,  we  practice  these 
things  every  day  in  our  own  country, 
and  we  also  practice  It  in  our  politics,  I 
hate  to  say.  We  watch  both  business  and 
labor  bid  money  for  our  supposed 
support. 

So,  I  hope  the  revelations  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  made  about  our  corporations 
can  some  day  bear  fruit  on  down  the  line, 
and  we  can  see  American  business  within 
our  own  coimtry  stop  giving  away  and 
never  rewarding. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
appreciates  that  there  is  a  distinction 
between  the  kind  of  practices  he  has  de- 
scribed and  secretly  paying  a  chief  of 
staff  of  a  foreign  air  force  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  order  to  purchase 
his  approval  of  a  sales  contract  for  a 
multi-million-dollar  sale  of  aircraft. 

There  1*.  a  difference  between  bribes 
and  legitimate  commissions.  The  Senator 
knowsftiat.  There  is  a  world  of  difference 
between  a  bribe  and  a  rebate.  We  rec- 
ognize a  certain  code  of  ethics,  and  we 
try  to  practice  it,  as  best  we  can. 

Th6  misconduct  that  we  have  imcov- 
ered  in  the  course  of  our  investigation  Is 
shocking  by  any  standard,  and  anything 
we  can  do  to  help  bring  these  practices 
to  an  end  will,  in  the  long  nm,  serve  the 
best  interests  of  American  business. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  that  would  be 
more  conducive  to  dealing  with  Ameri- 
can firms  than  a  reputation  for  honesty 
which  becomes  known  to  the  foreign  gov- 
ernments with  which  they  deal. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  is  the  ^ 
first  step  toward  correcting  a  practice  « 
that  the  Senator  himself  must  feel  Is 
wrong — I  am  sure  he  does — concerning 
which  we  ought  to  do  our  best  to  correct. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  agree  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  $500,000  and 
$200.  But  I  maintain  the  principle  is  ex- 
actly the  same. 

As  to  American  business  practices,  one 
only  has  to  read  his  newspapers,  watch 
his  television,  and  listen  to  the  radio. 
We  are  offered  price  advantages  for  cer- 
tain things,  and  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  these  are  deducted.  I  do  not  say  we 
should  stop  these  things,  r 

I  think  we  should  stop  any  illegitimate 
action  by  any  company.  If  I  were  Lock- 
heed and  tried  to  deduct  what  I  paid  a 
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certain  chief  of  staff  from  my  taxes,  that 
Is  wrong;  but  to  give  that  chief  of  staff 
a  little  more  money  than  some  other 
company  gave  him  and  hot  deduct  it,  I 
see  as  a  way  we  have  been  doing  business 
and  we  will  continue  to  do  business  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  and  Mr.  CHURCH 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  Is  now  pending.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  approve  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  on  my  feet. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  not  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
request  in  asking  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  and  Mr.  EAGLETON 
moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  move  to  W  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.jEAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  that  I  sent  to  the  desk  is 
identical  to  amendment  No.  1291.  with  a 
couple  of  minor  changes  to  conform  to 
the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  - 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  tbe  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section : 

Sec.  313.  Section  8  of  tbe  War  Powers  Reso- 
lution Is  amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end 
tbereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Any  person  employed  by,  under  con- 
tract to,  or  under  the  direction  of  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  tbe  United  States 
Government  who  is  either  (1)  actively  en- 
gaged in  hostUitlea  In  any  foreign  country; 
or  (2)  advising  any  regular  or  irregular  mili- 
tary forces  engaged  in  hostilities  In  any  for- 
eign country,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.". 

ANGOLA  AND  WAB  POWERS 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
debate  over  our  Involvement  in  Angola 
has  rekindled  discussion  of  the  proper 
relationship  between  Congress  and  the 
President.  In  my  view,  the  confusion  cre- 
ated by  the  public  revelation  of  oiu*  An- 
gola policy  was  as  much  a  symptom  of 


Congress'  failure  to  institutionalize  its 
participation  in  decisions  involving  war 
as  It  was  a  case  of  excessive  executive 
branch  secrecy. 

In  a  recent  column,  James  Reston 
characterized  the  state  of  the  current 
relationship  between  Congress  and  the 
Tent.  Mr.  Reston  said : 


the  present  dedslon-maklng,  "sys- 
teitf,"  If  that's  the  right  word,  is  an  Incoher- 
ent mess,  excessively  irritating  to  both 
branches  of  the  GoTemment  and  dangerous 
to  the  national  Interest. 

In  my  view,  Mr.  Reston  is  absolutely 
correct.  And  a  principal  cause  of  tills 
"incoherent  mess"  is  the  haphazard  and 
arbitrary  way  Congress  chooses  to  exer- 
cise its  constitutional  role.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  is  our  destiny  so  long  as  we 
are  unable  to  create  orderly  legal  guide- 
lines within  which  both  branches  can 
operate. 

Our  failure  is  particularly  apparent  in 
the  foreign  affairs  area.  We  react  to 
correct  negatives  in  U.S.  foreign  policy 
and  too  often  our  corrective  action 
comes  too  late  to  salvage  U.S.  interests. 
Time  and  again  the  apparent  arbitrary 
natiu-e  of  our  action  leads  to  the  familiar 
charge  that  Congress  is  Interfering  with 
the  President's  conduct  of  diplomacy. 

That  charge  is  now  raised  in  connec- 
tion with  the  vote  to  terminate  the  U.S. 
involvement  in  Angola.  But  is  Congress 
improperly  interfering  in  diplomacy  in 
that  instance?  Is  war.  as  the  Prussian 
military  strategist,  Elarl  von  Clausewitz, 
described  it,  simply  a  canying  out  of  di- 
plomacy by  other  means? 

Perhaps  by  some  standards  It  Is,  but 
the  American  Constitution  does  make  a 
distinction.  Presidents  have  great  power 
to  decide  tactical  matters  of  diplomacy. 
But  Congress  has  a  primary  responsibil- 
ity In  deciding  whether  to  involve  the 
United  States  In  war. 

Angola  might  well  be  one  Presidential 
war  we  have  avoided.  Nonetheless,  there 
is  no  great  solace  to  be  found  in  the  al- 
most accidental  way  Congress  got  Into 
the  decisionmaking  process. 

Members  of  eight  congressional  com- 
mittees, under  injunctiwi  of  secrecy, 
were  told  last  July  that  the  United 
States  was  engaged  in  what  then-CIA 
Director  William  Colby  called  a  "para- 
military" operation.  Yet  only  when  news- 
paper leaks  describing  our  involvement 
broke  into  a  torrent  in  December  did 
Congress  come  to  grips  with  the  far- 
reaching  policy  implications  of  our  ac- 
tion. 

As  it  evolved,  our  Angola  policy  very 
early  on  became  substantively  and  l^ally 
distinguishable  from  the  day-to-day  tac- 
tical decisions  of  diplomacy.  We  were  not. 
after  all,  simply  formulating  a  frame- 
work for  an  international  conference. 
We  were  not  deciding  the  U.S.  position 
on  a  trade  issue  or  an  official  reaction  to 
an  objectionable  UU.  resolution.  We 
were  in  fact  deciding  whether  to  involve 
the  United  States,  however  modestly  at 
first,  in  a  war. 

The  full  revelation  of  our  Angolan  ix)l- 
icy  gave  rise  to  the  charge  that  the  ad- 
ministration had  not  learned  the  lessons 
of  Vietnam.  I  think  it  Is  apparent  now 
that  the  Vietnam  analogy  was  an  emo- 
tionally charged  inaccuracy. 


But  the  secrecy — the  covertness  of  it 
all — sharpened  negative  perceptions, 
however  imf air.  The  debate  focused  on 
those  qualities  of  the  policy  which  were 
Indeed  analogous  to  our  Vietnam  ex- 
perience; that  Is.  the  apparent  need  to 
demcmstrate  an  intolerance  for  Soviet 
aggression,  the  stated  desire  to  provide 
Angolans  an  importunity  for  "seil- 
determlnation,"  the  compunction  to  in- 
volve ourselves  in  a  civil  war  we  had 
little  chance  of  winning. 

The  congressional  reaction  reflected  a 
deep  mistrust  of  administratl(m  dis- 
claimers that  Angola  could  grow  to  Viet- 
nam proix>rtions. 

The  dynamic  was  perceived  as  too 
familiar:  small  portions  of  military  aid — 
followed  by  American  civilian  observers — 
followed  by  foreign  mercenaries — ^fol- 
lowed by  American  advisers — followed  by 
American  boml)ers  and,  if  all  else  fails, 
send  the  Marines. 

While  realistically  this  progression 
was  unlikely  in  the  case  of  Angola,  the 
perceptions  of  a  once-burned  Congress 
cannot  be  Ignored.  And,  commendably, 
Congress  did  perceive  here  its  constitu- 
tional responsibility  to  decide  matters 
of  war  and  peace,  where  it  did  not  in  the 
early  days  of  our  Vietnam  experience. 
The  granting  of  covert  military  assist- 
ance to  the  pro-West  faction  in  Angola 
led  inevitably  to  the  Introduction  of 
American  civiUan  observers.  Considera- 
tion of  such  a  course  of  action  should 
have  involved  Congress — ^not  merely  the 
selected  members  of  eight  committees 
who  were  then  immediately  shackled  by 
secrecy,  but  the  entire  Congress.  That 
it  did  not  is  a  dramatic  sign  that  we  have 
made  httle  progress  in  reforming  the 
decisionmaldng  process  which  led  us  into 
Vietnam. 

That  process  was  said  to  have  been 
made  right  by  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion. But  the  Angola  situation  was  not 
covered  by  that  law.  As  former  CIA  Di- 
rector Colby  pointed  out  before  the 
House  Intelligence  Committee,  the  An- 
golan activities  of  his  agency  were  per- 
mitted under  the  war  powers  resolution 
because  "paramiUtary  operations  were 
stricken  from  the  act." 

The  Founding  Fathers  did  not  distin- 
guish among  the  types  of  combatants  a 
President  might  involve  in  a  conflict.  As 
Mr.  Colby  correctly  states,  the  war 
powers  resolution  does. 

Had  the  President  desired  to  send  uni- 
formed military  personnel  Instead  of. 
CIA  agents  Into  Angola  as  observers. 
Congress  would  have  been  consulted  tra- 
der section  3  of  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion prior  to  that  decision.  In  addition, 
within  48  hours  after  their  Introduction, 
a  report  would  have  been  flled  describing 
their  mission.  Congress  would  then  have 
had  60  days  within  which  to  affirmatively 
sanction  the  operation  or  do  nothing  and 
thereby  terminate  our  involvement. 

Angola  is  but  another  reminder  that 
under  otsr  system  involvement  in  war 
cannot  be \reated  as  a  simple  extension 
of  diplomaoy. 

If  the  US.  Government  introduces  its 
citizens,  civilian  or  military,  into  a  hos- 
tile situation,  the  Constitution  requires 
congressional  sanction. 
If  the  war  powers  resolution  had  re- 
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fleeted  that  principle,  Congress  would 
have  become  involved  in  the  Angola  de- 
bate early  enough  to  influence  our  policy. 
As  it  now  stands,  the  course  we  have  ul- 
timately adopted  is  destined  to  be  tainted 
by  erroneous  charges  that  Congress  has 
once  again  undermined  the  Executive  in 
its  day-to-da3^  conduct  of  diplomacy. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  pro- 
pose today  is  similar  to  one  I  introduced 
in  1973,  diu-ing  the  original  considera- 
tion of  the  war  powers  resolution.  It  was 
rejected  at  that  time,  not  because  of 
substantive  reasons,  but  because  it  in- 
volved an  intelligence  matter  and  there- 
fore came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
special  CIA  oversight  committee.  For  the 
1973  debate  on  this  matter,  see  the  Con- 
GREssisiML  Record  of  July  20,  1973. 

I  wouKl  also  point  out  that  although 
this  amendment  was  once  rejected  by 
the  Senate,  it  was  at  that  time  offered 
to  a  different  version  of  the  war  powers 
resolution.  It  would  have  made  intelli- 
gence activities  subject  to  the  prior  re- 
straints contained  in  the  original  Sen- 
ate versi^  of  that  legislation. 

Now,  however,  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion is  different,  and  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment,  would  require  only  a 
report — and  only  in  limited  (4(a)(1)) 
circumstances. 

The  point  is  that  uses  of  intelligence 
forces  which  rise  to  the  level  of  a  4(a) 
( 1 ) )  report  should  be  subject  to  the  60- 
day  limitations,  as  well  as  the  concurrent 
resolution  termination  procedure.  That 
is  the  legal  effect  this  amendment  would 
have. 

My  amendment  is  written  in  such  a 
way  as  to  permit  intelligence-gathering 
observers  in  hostile  zones.  It  would,  how- 
ever, place  those  actually  engaged  in 
combat  or  involved  in  a  war  in  an  ad- 
visory or  organizational  capacity  imder 
the  other  provisions  of  the  war  powers 
resolution.  It  would  also  encompass  the 
use  of  contract  personnel  engaged  in 
these  activities.  / 

Much  has  transpired  in  the  3  years 
since  this  amendment  was  first  proposed. 
We  now  have  evidence  of  numerous 
"paramilitary"  operations  conducted  in 
secrecy  without  the  consent  of  Congress. 
And  we  now  have  Angola. 

The  concept  of  this  amendiiient  is 
really  very  simple — it  is  an  amendment 
to  make  the  language  of  legislation 
match  the  realities  of  war.  To  anyone 
engaged  in  a  combat  operation  it  is  irrel- 
evant wiether  they^re  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  military  advisers,  civilian 
advisers,  or  hired  mercenaries.  The  con- 
sequences are  tlje  same — they  can  kill, 
and  they  can  be  killed. 

We  should  have  learned  by  now  that 
wars  do  not  always  begin  with  the  dis- 
patch of  troops.  They  begin  with  more 
subtle  investments — of  dollars  and  ad- 
visers and  civilian  advisers. 

I  hope  we  never  send  another  Ameri- 
can as  a  military  adviser  into  a  civil 
war.  But  I  am  not  confident  that  even 
the  bitter  experience  that  we  have  had 
In  Vietnam,  Cambodirf,  and  Laos  was 
such  as  to  prevent  us  from  the  futxure 
exercise  of  folly. 

We  wUl  not  have  permanently  learned 
the  lesson  Vietnam  should  have  taught 
us  unless  we  plug  this  loophole — unless 


we  treat  all  Americans  in  military  situa- 
tions alike,  whether  they  are  wearing  a 
green  uniform,  red,  white,  and  blue,  or  a 
seersucker  suit. 

The  payroll  a  U.S.  employee  is  on  is 
really  secondary.  It  is  not  important 
whether  you  get  paid  by  the  Pentagon 
or  the  CIA.  The  end  result  is  the  same: 
Americans  are  exposed  to  the  risk  of  war. 
And,  as  they  are  exposed  to  the  risk  of 
war,  the  country  then  makes  a  commit- 
ment to  war. 

Mr.  President,  the  cmly  way  Congress 
and  the  President  are  going  to  work  to- 
gether in  the  national  interest  is  to 
establish  clearly  the  division  of  power. 
When  it  comes  to  war.  Congress  has  a 
primary  responsibility.  And  whether  our 
combatants  wear  military  uniforms  or 
business  suits.  Congress  must  decide 
where  and  when  they  will  fight. 

It  is  Congress,  Mr.  President,  under 
the  Constitution,  that  has  the  warmak- 
ing  authority.  It  is  Congress  that  was 
provided  that  authority,  very  directly 
and  with  considerable  intent,  by  the  two 
framers  of  that  position,  Mr.  Hamilton 
and  Mr.  Madison. 

It  is  very  clear  in  reading  the  discus- 
sions at  the  Constitutional  Convention 
and  the  supporting  materials  that  were 
published  at  that  time  that  the  Founders 
wanted  Congress  to  make  the  decision 
of  when  we  would  go  to  war.  Why?  Tliey 
were  trying  to  get  away  from  unilateral. 
Individual  decisionmaking  by  a  man  like 
(jeorge  HI.  "Never  again,"  they  said,  "is 
one  man  going  to  tell  us  when  we  are 
going  to  go  to  war.  It  is  to  be  a  collective 
judgment,  made  by  Congress."  That  Is 
solid  constitutional  law,  that  is  the  in- 
tent of  the  Constitution. 

A  President  cannot,  in  my  opinion, 
avoid  that  constitutional  principle  by 
sending  people  called  CIA  agents  into  a 
hostile  situation.  They  are  in  just  as 
much  danger  as  any  other  human  being 
when  introduced  into  a  hostile  situation. 

You  cannot  get  arovmd  the  Constitu- 
tion by  the  clever  artifice  of  taking  the 
label  off  a  suit.  If  it  says  "U.S.  Army," 
we  have  to  take  into  consideration  the 
war  powers  bill  and  the  Constitution, 
and  we  have  to  do  certain  things.  But  if 
you  take  the  label  off — it  can  be  the  same 
olive  drab  material;  it  can  be  the  same 
weaponry — if  we  call  it  a  CIA  war,  then 
the  Constitution  does  not  reign  supreme. 
We  can  thwart  the  Constitution. 

That  is  simply  that  it  boils  down  to,  Mr. 
President.  It  is  not  a  decision,  really,  that 
I  think  this  body  can  avoid  making.  This 
body  cannot  have,  as  a  guiding  principle 
of  its  operation,  the  violation  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  No  Senator  can  get  up  on 
this  fioor  and  say,  "I  do  not  want  the 
Constitution  to  be  enforced ;  I  do  not  like 
that  provision."  There  are  remedies  if 
one  does  not  like  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision. One  can  proceed  with  a  constitu- 
tional amendment. 

Various  women's  organizations  have 
proceeded  with  that  remedy  with  respect 
to  the  equal  rights  amendment;  various 
groups  opposed  to  abortion  are  proceed- 
ing with  that  remedy  by  trying  to  get  a 
constitutional  amendment  on  abortion. 
If  the  Members  of  this  body  do  not  want 
Congress  to  play  a  role  in  this,  if  the 
Members  of  this  body  find  that  it  Is  so 


burdensome,  so  difficult,  so  ticklish  for 
Congress  to  decide  when  we  are  to  go  to 
war.  the  remedy  is  to  introduce  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  that  says  we,  the 
Members  of  Congress,  who  do  not  have 
the  guts  to  make  this  decision,  who  want 
to  shirk  what  is  their  rightful  responsi- 
bility, want  the  President  to  make  that 
decision.  I  would  not  support  such  an 
amendment,  but  that  would  be  the  di- 
rect way  to  do  it;  that  would  be  the  legis- 
lative approach.  Anything  short  of  that  is 
illesal  and  unconstitutional. 

It  was  interesting,  just  a  little  earlier, 
when  I  heard  the  exchange  between  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  TuNNEY)  and  the  distinguished 
manager  of  this  bill,  Mr.  Humphrey,  that 
Mr.  TuNNEY  apparently  has  the  same 
qualms  and  concerns  as  do  I,  with  an 
amendment  he  may  take  up,  either  later 
today  or  tomorrow. 

I  would  have  thought  in  the  earlier  de- 
bate we  had  on  this  amendment — that 
was  in  July  1973 — that  the  lessons  of 
Vietnam  were  so  fresh  on  our  minds  that 
there  would  be  no  doubt  as  to  where 
Congress  should  stand.  I  would  have 
thought  that  it  would  have  escaped  any 
opposition  or  any  debate  whatsoever.  But 
sometimes,  Mr.  President,  we  are  not 
only  slow  learners,  but  we  are  too  forget- 
ful. 

We  should  recall  our  involvement  in 
Laos.  There  we  used  the  artifice  of  ad- 
visers and  what  have  you;  we  had  that 
little  CIA  war  going  on  over  there.  And 
it  was  not  so  little.  My  distinguished 
colleague  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syming- 
ton) was  among  the  first  Members  of 
the  Senate,  first,  to  discover  the  war  afi^ 
second,  to  disclose  the  magnitude  of  the 
war. 

It  Was  not  a  tea  party  with  a  couple 
of  popguns.  It  was  a  prety  hot,  shooting 
war,  with  lots  of  equipment,  even  an  Air 
Force.  And  it  was  conducted  courtesy  of 
the  CIA. 

I  think  the  time  is  upon  us,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  we  are  really  going  to  have  to 
fish  or  cut  bait  insofar  as  our  respon- 
sibilities here  are  concerned.  If  I  be  in  the 
minority  in  the  sense  that  it  is  not  the 
will  of  this  body  to  participate  in  the 
decisionmaking  process  as  to  war,  so  be 
it.  I  shall  abide  by  the  majority  vote.  I 
am  entitled  to  express  my  views,  but  the 
majority  will  rule. 

We  ought  to  do  that  knowingly.  We 
ought  to  do  it  after  full  and  extensive 
debate.  We  ought  to  make  the  decision 
process  so  clear  that  no  one  can  mis- 
construe what  we  are  or  are  not  doing. 
If  it  be  that  we  want  to  shirk  that  re- 
sponsibility, then  we  should  pursue  it  by 
the  constitutional  amendment  route. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  came 
especially  to  listen  to  Senator  Eacleton, 
since  I  was  the  author  of  the  war  powers 
bill,  later  passed  over  President  Nixon's 
veto,  as  the  war  powers  resolution.  The 
flnal  result,  which  I  think  has  been 
shown  us  so  often,  is  one  of  the  great 
constitutional  events  in  our  country. 
Among  those  who  made  major  contribu- 
tions was  Senator  Eacleton.  There  was 
nobody  more  interested  and  more  crea- 
tively involved — not  even  Senator  Sten- 
Nis,  who,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the 
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country,   added  such  prestige   to   this 
effort. 

It  was  the  greatest  regret  to  me  that, 
at  the  end.  Senator  Eacleton  found  it  in 
good  conscience — and  I  respected  his 
conscience — impossible  to  support  the 
bill  which  came  out  of  the  House-Senate 
conference. 

I  welcome  his  continuing  thoughtful- 
ness,  interest,  and  constructive  effort  to 
seek  to  bring  into  accord  with  his  view, 
from  what  he  thinks  is  the  experience  of 
the  country,  the  war  powers  resolution 
as  it  was  enacted.  I  hope  very  much  to 
handle  this  in  a  very  deUberate  way.  I 
am  siire  he  feels  the  same,  or  he  would 
not  have  spent  the  last  2  or  3  years 
thinking  about  it. 

I  consider  it  probably  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  I  have  done  in  the  almost  30 
years  that  I  have  been  in  the  House  and 
Senate.  I  hope  he  will  agree  that  this  is 
a  matter  which  deserves  the  most  pro- 
found consideration  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

He  has  a  whole  series  of  amendments, 
Nos.  1367  to  1375,  inclusive,  as  well  as 
amendment  No.  1291,  about  which  he 
has  just  spoken.  I  hope  very  much  that 
Senator  Eacleton  will  join  with  me, 
with  the  same  patriotism  and  with  the 
same  considered  quality  that  marked  his 
participation  in  this  great  effort,  to  give 
us  a  full  opportunity  to  review,  debate, 
and  consider  all  the  questions  which  are 
here  involved.  I  am  authorized  by  the 
committee  to  assure  him  that  we  will 
conduct  hearings  within  a  suitable 
framework  and  consider  his  amend- 
ments. I  shall  attend  every  one  of  those 
hearings,  and  we  will  really  have  an  op- 
portimity  to  see  if,  though  In  a  measure 
of  this  kind,  the  time  Is  still  yoimg  the 
time  has  come  to  consider  some  amend- 
ments. 

I  hope  very  much  that,  because  of  his 
great  respect  for  this  legislation  and  his 
thoughtfulness  about  It,  he  will  join  with 
the  members  of  the  committee  in  seeking 
that  opportunity,  rather  than  feeling 
that  these  amendments  should  be  de- 
cided here  and  now,  on  this  particular 
bill,  which  so  many  events  and  so  many 
people  believe  in. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  If  I  may  respond  to 
my  distinguished  colleagues  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  as  he  alwasrs  does,  he 
speaks  with  great  logic,  great  conviction, 
and  with  great  persuasion.  This  is,  Mr. 
President,  a  matter  of  urgency  and  a 
matter  of  great  importance. 

How  a  country  goes  to  war,  when  a 
country  goes  to  war,  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
vital  decision  a  free  people  can  make.  It 
should  be  treated  In  a  way  that  all  can 
participate,  so  that  we  can  have  a  good 
hearing  record,  so  that  different  points 
of  view.  Including  the  expertise  of  people 
outside  the  U.S.  Senate,  can  be  heafd. 
This  should  not  be  decided  momentarily 
or  in  a  cursory  way. 

I  appreciate  very  much  what  Senator 
Javits  has  said.  I  am  glad  that  he,  him- 
self, will  participate  in  these  hearings 
because,  more  than  anyone  else  in  the 
Senate,  he  is  the  author — and,  I  must 
say,  the  proud  author — of  the  war  powers 
resolution.  He  brought  it  Into  being  and 
he  saw  It  grow  up,  as  It  were.  I  am  ap- 
preciative of  the  fact  that  he  will  con- 


sider the  matters  that  I  have  raised  in 
my  speech  and  in  this  amendment. 
Knowing  that  he  will,  at  this  time.  I  wish 
to  withdraw  my  amendment,  Mr.  Pr(^- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HOL- 
LiNcs) .  The  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
another  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  we  could  have  an  Idea 
from  the  Senator,  if  he  would  be  kind 
enough  to  Inform  us,  as  to  whether  he 
wishes  to  call  up  each  of  these  amend- 
ments or  is  this  something  ^e? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  This  is  something 
else. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague  be- 
cause we  just  need  it  for  our  planning 
with  respect  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  am  not  calling  up 
any  more  of  my  war  powers-tsrpe 
amendments.  It  is  a  clean  bill  so  far  as 
they  are  concerned. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
Senator.  The  course  he  is  pursuing  is  the 
far  more  productive  course,  and  I  am 
very  pleased  that  he  has  made  that 
decision. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1379 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

I  would  like  to  proceed  to  another  mat- 
ter, and  I  call  up  my  amendment  No. 
1379. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eaglkton) 
proposes  an  amendment  No.  1379. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  76,  line  15,  lmme<UateIy  after 
"(2)  "Insert"  (A)". 

On  page  76,  between  lines  19  and  20,  Insert 
the  following : 

"(B)  The  President  shall  make  such  de- 
termination and  transmit  such  statement  to 
the  Congress  promptly  upon  the  receipt  of 
information  that  a  violation,  as  described 
In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  has 
occurred. 

"(C)  In  making  such  determination  the 
President  shall  take  Into  account  only  |;he 
matter  contained  In  clavtses  (A)  through 
(C)  of  pftragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 

"(D)  In  the  event  it  becomes  probable 
that  a  violation  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  has  occurred,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  employ  all  available  resources, 
including  intelligence  agencies  of  the  United 
States,  to  ascertain  whether  such  violation 
has  occurred.". 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  is  to  be  highly  com- 
mended for  his  comprehensive  effort  to 
reform  our  Government's  arms  export 
policies.  This  bill  goes  very  far  in  ad- 
dressing the  serious  policy  implications 
of  the  ever-burgeoning  distribution  of 
conventional  weapons.  It  lays  the  foun- 
dation for  an  energetic  initiative  by  the 
executive  branch  to  seek  multilateral 
agreement  on  this  worldwide  problem. 

One  aspect  of  current  law  which  is 


modified  by  the  bill  before  us  Is  the  pro- 
cedure wherein  a  recipient  nation  be- 
comes Ineligible  for  further  deliveries  of 
American  arms.  Ftor  many  years  now  our 
laws  have  advanced  an  important  prin- 
ciple of  control  over  the  use  of  American- 
supplied  weapons.  This  principle  is  even 
more  important  in  a  world  thre^^tened  by 
the  dangerous  proliferation  oS  conven- 
tional weapons. 

In  recent  years  Congress  has  had  con- 
siderable experience  with  the  current  law 
In  this  area,  section  505(d)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistant  Act  and  3(c)  of  the  FV)r- 
eign  Military  Sales  Act.  These  provisions 
state  that  a  nation  becomes  "immedi- 
ately inehgible"  to  receive  any  further 
grants,  credits,  guarantees,  or  sales,  if 
found  In  violation  of  the  conditions  un- 
der which  they  received  American  arms. 
These  important  provisions  should  be 
sufficiently  explicit  as  to  effectuate  mean- 
ingful control  over  the  use  of  our  weap- 
ons. 

Nonetheless,  we  have  had  great  dif- 
ficulty In  implementing  these  penalty 
provisions  due  to  a  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  executive  branch  to  reach  the  de- 
terminations necessary  to  give  them 
fierce. 

In  the  case  of  the  Turkish  Invasion  of 
Cyprus,  for  example.  Congress  had  to 
use  its  power  over  the  purse  to  deny 
weapons  shipments  to  Turkey.  We  had  to 
resort  to  this  ultimate  power  even  though 
many  in  the  State  Department  today  will 
concede  that  Turkey's  second  invasion  of 
Cyprus  on  August  14,  1974,  was  clearly 
a  violation  of  that  coimtry's  agreement 
with  the  United  States  that  it  would  not 
use  our  arms  for  aggressive  purposes.  A 
Presidential  determination  declaring 
Turkey  ineligible  for  U.S.  arms  has  not 
to  this  day  been  made. 

In  the  fall  of  1974,  I  requested  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  review  the 
circumstances  of  the  Turkish  invasion  of 
Cyprus  to  see  whether  the  President  has 
fulfilled  his  Obligations  imder  the  law. 
The  Comptroller  General  concluded  that 
the  administration  did  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  take  action  and  stated  that->tlie^ 
provisions  of  law  in  question,  sections ' 
505(d)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  and 
section  3(c)  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  - 
Act,  "place  a  specific  duty  upon  cognizant 
officials  to  expeditiously  consider  and 
make  appropriate  determinations  con- 
cerning the  applicability  of  such  provi- 
sions in  circumstances  which  clearly  sug- 
gest potential  violations." 

(Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr..  assumed  the 
chair  at  this  point.) 

That  Is  very  fine  bureaucratic  type 
language,  Mr.  President.  But,  in  essence, 
it  says,  "Here  is  the  law,  the  law  is  clear, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  President  to 
enforce  the  law." 

Although  the  bill  before  us  gives  Con- 
gress the  right  to  declare  a  nation  In- 
eligible for  grants  and  credits  by  concur- 
rent resolution.  It  does  not  address  the 
problem  we  have  had  in  getting  a  Presi- 
dent to  make  the  determination  neces- 
sary to  cause  a  termination  of  assistance. 
In  fact,  it  could  be  argued  that  the  crea- 
tion of  a  mechanism  to  give  Congress  a 
share  of  this  function  Is  a  capitulation 
to  the  dangerous  notion  that  Presidents 
simply  do  not  have  to  implement  the  law 
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If  foreign  policy  Impllcatloiis  are  in- 
volved. 

In  my  view,  the  burden  of  making 
determinations  of  this  type  correctly  lies 
with  the  Executive,  the  branch  which 
has  inmiedlate  access  to  the  information 
required  to  judge  whether  a  violation 
has  taken  place.  For  example,  under  the 
legislation  before  us,  one  would  have  to 
know  whether  American  arms  were  used 
or  transferred  without  consent  and.  If 
armed  action  was  involved,  whether  such 
action  was  defensive  or  aggressive.  Often 
times  such  decisions  require  close  judg- 
ments and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  offering  compan- 
ion amendments  to  sections  103  and  206 
of  this  bill  which  would  stress  Congress 
Intent  that  determinations  made  ui^der 
these  Ineligibility  sections  be  made 
promptly  upon  receipt  of  information 
that  a  violation  has  occurred.  In  addi- 
tion, these  amendments  would  assure 
that  the  Presidential  determination  take 
Into  account  only  factual  information 
related  to  whether  U.S.  arms  have  been 
improperly  used,  transferred  or  main- 
tained. 

In  the  event  allegations  are  raised  as- 
to  whether  a  nation  has  violated  its  arms 
agreement  with  the  United  States,  my 
amendments  would  also  require  the 
President  to  employ  all  available  re- 
sources. Including  the  Intelligence  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States,  to  ascertain 
whether  such  a  violation  has  occurred.  I 
feel  that  this  very  clear  edict  to  obtain 
the  information  necessary  to  make  the 
judgment  of  a  nation's  eligibility  will 
discourage  the  response  too  often  heard 
today  that  "American  arms  may  have 
been  used  in  the  invasion  of  country  X, 
but  this  cannot  be  confirmed." 

I  would  point  out  that  this  latter  re- 
sponse has  been  heard  with  respect  to  the 
invasion  of  Timor  by  Indonesia  on  De- 
cember 7,  1975.  Two  months  after  that 
invasion,  a  nation  which  is  to  become 
Immediately  ineligible  to  receive  fur- 
ther arms  if  It  In  fact  used  American 
arms  for  aggressive  purposes,  remains 
eligible  because,  despite  widespread  re- 
ports that  U.S.  arms  were  used,  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  no  determination. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  reiterate  my 
high  regard  for  the  overall  thrust  of  the 
reform  proposal  presented  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  I  feel,  however,  that  In 
our  effort  to  impose  controls  over  the 
use  of  American  weapons,  we  cannot 
relieve  the  President  of  his  primary 
responsibility  In  this  area.  Tras  amend- 
ment would  emphasize  the  importance 
Congress  attaches  to  a  prompt  Presi- 
dential determination  concerning  the 
eligibility  of  recipient  nations. 

Mr.  President,  I,  for  the  moment,  do 
not  see  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Mlniltepta  (Mr.  HirMPHRrr) .  I  had  some 
Indication  that  this  amendment  might 
be  acceptable.  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

^r.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
sttfte,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  state,  at  the 
moment  the  committee  position  on  this 
matter  until  both  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  appear  on  the  floor  and  I  shall, 
In  a  momtnt.  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
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quoiiun  for  that  purpose.  But  I  did  wish 
to  urge  this  point. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
sought  in  the  drafting  of  the  legislation 
to  deal  with  a  certain  amoimt  of  ability 
by  the  President  to  hold  off  a  crisis,  if 
one  should  be  facing  us,  through  the  way 
in  which  he  Is  permitted  to  discharge 
his  responsibilities  under  this  act  and, 
In  this  particular  case,  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  methodology  which  the  com- 
mittee used,  which  is  found  at  page  76, 
lines  17  and  18,  leaves  the  determination 
in  the  hands  of  the  President  without  re- 
quiring him,  mandating  him — although 
one  really  cannot  mandate  a  President  as 
a  matter  of  fact — not  mandating  him 
even  in  language  to  make  the  dttermlna- 
tion. 

The  Senator's  amendment  would  make 
that  a  mandate  so  that  the  President  is 
required  to  make  such  determination 
"promptly"  and  to  transmit  it  to  the 
Congress  promptly.  It  even  goes  to  the 
extent  of  mandating  him  where  there  Is 
probable  cause — and  that  Is  shown  on 
page  2  of  the  amendment — to  employ 
the  resources  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding intelligence  agencies,  to  investi- 
gate. 

That,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  trying  to  man- 
date an  executive  function  In  a  manner 
which  would  be  bejrond  our  constitutional 
power.  Vto  may  deprive  people  of  money, 
and  we  may'' order  them  to  do  whatever 
we  wish  to  order  them  to  do,  but  it  is 
pretty  difficult  to  enforce,  under  long- 
established  centuries  old  rules  of  law  re- 
specting Injunctions  or  mandates. 

You  may  lead  a  horse  to  water  but  you 
cannot  make  him  drink.  That  is  just  as 
true  of  Presidents. 

I  have  doubts  as  to  the  practicality 
or  efficacy  of  this  amendment  though  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  thrust  of  the  Sen- 
ator In  this  respect. 

In  any  case,  Mr.  President,  I  do  feel 
that  there  are  some  reservations  and  If 
the  managers  of  the  bill  should  decide 
to  take  this  amendment  to  conference.  I 
would  certainly  wish  to  reserve  my  op- 
portunity In  conference  to  put  It  In  shape 
which  would  not  run  afoul  of  the  objec- 
tions which  I  have  here  set  forth. 

Hence,  unless  the  Senator  wishes  to 
debate  the  matter  further,  I  am  going  to 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  raises  some  In- 
teresting Issues.  I  would  simply  point  out 
that  this  amendment  does  track  with 
other  provisions  in  the  law  where  the 
President  is  required  to  come  forth  with 
information  in  the  area  of  human  rights 
and  other  matters.  It  is  really  not  all  that 
unprecedented,  nor  Is  It  a  departiire  trom 
custom. 

I  realize  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  some  reservations.  I  hope  if  this 
amendment  is  accepted  he  can  give  it 
his  considerable  attention.  If  it  Is  found 
to  be  wanting,  of  course,  I  want  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  to  make  his  own 
judgment. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  caU  the  roll. 


Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  Harold  Rosen- 
thal be  granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  debate  and  votes  on  this  bllL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quoriun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hat- 
field). Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 


CONDITIONAL  ADJOURNMENT  OF 
THE  TWO  HOUSES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives on  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 92. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, (Mr.  Hat- 
field) laid  before  the  Senate  tne  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
92)  providing  for  a  conditional  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Senate  from  February  6, 
1976.  tmtll  February  16,  1976,  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  7,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
reeolutlon,  strike  the  period  and  all  that 
foUows  down  through  and  Including  line 
6  on  page  2,  and  insert:  ";  and  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Wednesday,  February  11, 
1976.  It  stand  adjourned  until  13  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday,  February  16,  1978,  or  until 
12  o'clock  noon  on  the  second  day  after  Its 
Members  are  notified  to  reassemble  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  2  of  this  resolution, 
whichever  event  first  occurs. 

"Bec.  2.  The  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  notify  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  House,  respectively,  to  reas- 
semble whenever  In  their  opinion  the  public 
Interest  shall  warrant  It  or  whenever  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate  and  the  major- 
ity leader  of  the  House,  acting  Jointly,  or  the 
minority  leader  of  the  Senats  and  the  minor- 
ity leader  of  the  House,  acting  Jointly,  file 
a  written  request  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  that  the 
Congress  reassemble  for  the  consideration 
of  legislation. 

"Sec.  3.  During  the  adjournment  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  as  provided  in  section  1, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of 
the  House,  respectively,  be,  and  they  hereby 
are,  authorized  to  receive  messages,  includ- 
ing veto  messages,  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  In  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Concurrent  resolution  providing  for  a 
conditional  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
from  February  6. 1976  until  February  16, 
1976,  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  February  11,  1978  until  Febru- 
ary 16, 1976." 
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INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY  ASSIST- 
ANCE AND  ARMS  EXPORT  CON- 
TROL  ACT  ol  1976 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2662)  to  ammd 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleric 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tiie  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  amendment.      

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Is  withdrawn. 

AMKNDMZNT   NO.    137S    (AS  ICODIPIXIU 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  send  another 
amendment,  a  modification  of  the  previ- 
ous one,  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows:  • 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1379.  as 
modified.  i 

Mr.  Eagletoits  amendment  (No.  1379, 
as  modified)  is  as  follows: 

On  page  76.  line  15,  Immediately  after  "(2) " 
insert  "(A)". 

On  page  76.  Isetween  lines  10  and  20,  In- 
sert the  following: 

"(B)  The  President  shall  make  such  deter- 
mination and  transmit  such  statement  to  the 
Congress  promptly  upon  the  receipt  of  In- 
formation that  a  violation,  as  described  In 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  has  oc- 
curred. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
now  modified  the  amendment  that  I  had 
previously  discussed.  strUdbig  tmm  the 
amendment  everything  after  line  8  on 
page  1  and  lines  1  through  5  on  page  2. 
It  Is  my  imderstanding  that  the  amend- 
ment as  modified  Is  acceptable  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  fnon  NOnnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  refers  to  a  provision  in  the 
bill  on  page  76.  starting  at  line  15.  which 
relates  to  certain  standards  to  be  applied 
where  there  is  a  violation  of  the  act  by 
recipient  countries  of  our  mliltaiy  as- 
sistance or  military  credits. 

What  the  amendment  does  is  instruct 
the  President  to  make  a  determination 
and  transmit  such  statement  to  Congress 
promptly  upon  the  receipt  of  the  infor- 
mation that  a  violation,  as  described  in 
this  subsection,  has  occurred. 

Our  bill,  as  written,  calls  upon  the 
President  to  do  so  If  the  President  so  de- 
termines that  a  violation  has  occurred. 

What  we  are  doing  here  is  specifying 
that  the  President.  If  he  discovers  such  a 
violation,  shall  promptly  transmit  ttie  in- 
formation to  Congress.  I  believe  this  clar- 
ifies what  Is  now  In  the  bill  as  strength- 
ening it.  It  calls  upon  the  President,  the 
(Thief  Executive  Officer  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  transmit  information  as  to  any 
violation  promptly  to  the  Congress  so 
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that  Congress  can  take  that  into  consid- 
eration. 

I  fully  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  move  its  adoption? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  move  adf^tion  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  is  the  Sen- 
ator taking  the  amendment  as  it  stands? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  The  amendmoit 
that  has  been  modified  to  keep  only  the 
first  paragraph. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  say  now  I  am 
perfectly  willli^  to  take  this  to  confer- 
ence. I  do  wish  to  reserve  my  right  to  re- 
view It  In  order  to  be  sure  that  It  does 
not  try  to  do  things,  first,  that  we  should 
not  or  could  not  do.  I  wish  to  simply 
make  tluit  reservation. 

I  do  not  seek  in  any  way  to  find  any 
fault  with  it.  I  am  very  pleased  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton) 
has  seen  fit  to  deal  with  what  I  did  think 
was  a  fatal  deficiency. 

I  simply  did  not  wish  to  be  committed 
to  It  at  this  stage. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  feel, 
speaking  for  myself,  that  this  particular 
amendment  relates  specifically  to  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  in  the  bOl.  All 
amendments,  of  course,  are  subject  to 
conference,  but  if  we  adopt  it,  we  will 
do  our  best  to  hold  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  only  say  to  our  col- 
league I  did  not  wish  in  any  way  to  in- 
dicate that  I  would  be  any  less  than  true 
to  my  oath  sis  a  conferee. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Surely. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  try  in  every  way 
to  seek  to  sustain  the  Senate  bill,  in- 
cluding this  amendment.  I  did  wish  op- 
portunity to  have  a  look  at  It. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Surely. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  I  find  may  be  per- 
suasive to  Senator  Eagleton  himself.  I 
wish  to  only  make  that  reservation. 

But  I  am  entirely  in  agreement  that 
it  should  be  taken. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  «)- 
predate  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
tram.  New  York,  and  I  thank  him;  and  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendmoit  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
another  amendment,  which  Is  at  the 
desk,  and  I  ask  for  Its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE3L  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.     -^ 

Hie  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  44,  line  12,  immediately  after 
"(2)"  Insert  "(A)". 

On  page  44,  between  lines  IS  and  16,  In- 
sert the  following: 

"(B)  The  President  shall  make  such  de- 
termination and  transmit  such  statement  to 
the  Congress  promptly  upon  the  receipt  of 
information  that  a  violation,  as  described  In 


paragraph   (1)    ot  this  subsection,  has  oc- 
curred. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  a  question?  Is  this  basically  the  same 
amendment  that  applies  to  milltaxy 
sales? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  have  stricken  that 
out  for  another  section  of  the  bilL  I 
have  stricken  out  the  same  paragraphs 
that  we  immediately  discussed  down  to 
the  version  of  the  ih^yIous  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  applies  to  military 
assistance  grants  as  applied  to  other  sec- 
tions on  foreign  military  credits  and 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  mJMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  surely  germane  azid  it 
strengthens  the  bill.  We  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

"me  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
one  final  amendment. 

I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  1381. 
which  is  at  the  desk.  

Ttie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  l^lslative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacurom) 
prcqxises  an  amendment  No.  1381. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  76,  at  the  end  of  line  14,  add  the 
following:  "No  cash  sales  or  deliveries  pur- 
suant to  previous  sales  may  be  made,  no 
license  effective  for  export  to  the  armed 
forces  of  such  country  may  be  effective,  and 
no  deliveries  under  any  such  license  may  be 
made  with  respect  to  any  foreign  country 
under  this  Act.  as  hereinafter  provided.  If 
such  country  uses  such  defense  articles  or 
defense  services  in  such  substantial  violation 
by  iislng  such  articles  or  services  for  a  pur- 
pose not  authorized  under  section  4  of  this 
Act.". 

On  page  76,  beginning  with  line  16,  strike 
out  through  line  16  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
thefoUowlng: 

"(2)  A  country  shall  be  deemed  to  be  In- 
eligible p\irsuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection.".  , 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
revision  made  In  this  bill  to  the  mecha- 
nism existing  in  current  law  to  make  a 
nation  ineligible  for  further  arms  ship- 
ments contains  what  I  think  is  a  very 
significant  loophole.  In  effect^  althmigb 
a  nation  is  determined  to  be  Ineligible 
to  receive  grants  and  credits  because  of 
a  misuse  of  American  arms,  that  natlcm 
would  remain  eligible  for  cash  purchases 
of  UJS.  weapons. 

The  effect  of  this  loophole  is  to  an- 
nounce to  the  world  that  the  United 
States  will  take  action  against  aggressor 
nations  using  our  arms — ^unless  the  coun- 
try can  pay  cash  for  its  suppUes.  What 
this  loophole  sajrs  Is  that  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  arm  an  aggres- 
sor— to  supply  badly  needed  ammunition 
and  spare  parts  to  aid  indirectly  hi  the 
aggressive  act — so  long  as  that  nati<Hi 
can  pay  cash  on  the  barrelhead  to  n.S. 
arms  merchants. 

I  am  sure  that  the  committee  did  not 
Intend  to  convey  tiie  inyiresslon  that  fi- 
nancial interests  outweigh  the  concept 
of  arms  control  reflected  so  well  In  other 
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parts  of  this  bill.  But  the  exclusion  of 
cash  sales  from  the  "ineligibility"  sec- 
tion, section  206.  most  certainly  projects 
that  impression.  I  can  only  a£6\mie  that 
this  oversight  might  be  attributed  to  a 
too- narrow  view  of  the  current  provisions 
of  law  in  this  area. 

One  attitude  about  the  existing  "in- 
eligibilHy"  provisions  is  that  the  United 
States  terminates  arms  transfers  to  a 
violating  nation  for  purely  punitive  pur- 
poses. 

But  while  the  principle  of  control  em- 
bodied in  the  provisions  is  obviously  ex- 
ercised through  the  use  of  a  penalty, 
punishment  is  not  the  sole  considera- 
tion. There  are  foreign  policy  Implica- 
tions as  well. 

When  a  nation  uses  American  arms  to 
invade  another  nation,  the  United  States 
is  indirectly  drawn  into  the  controversy. 
When  this  happens,  the  continued  sup- 
ply of  arms  to  the  aggressor  brings  the 
United  States  into  the  conflict  in  a  di- 
rect wa^  Whether  U.S.  arms  are  ob- 
tained by  the  aggressor  through  grants 
or  sales,  our  supply  effort  represents  a 
provocative  act  against  the  country  un- 
der attack. 

Some  argue,  convincingly,  that  a  tdtal 
embargo  against  a  nation  for  minor  vio- 
lations is  too  drastic  a  measure.  For  this 
reason,  my  amendment  would  render  a 
nation  ineligible  for  further  cash  pur- 
chases of  American  weapons  only  if  that 
nation  viotetes  condition  A  of  section 
206.  Condition  A  would  involve  the  ac- 
tual use  of  U.S.  weapons  for  purposes 
not  authorized;  that  is,  for  aggressive 
purposes. 

It  is  my  view  that  if  this  nation  deter- 
mines that  a  recipient  nation  is  guilty 
of  an  aggressive  act  using  American 
arms,  that  nation  should  be  totally  in- 
eligible to  receive  further  arms.  My 
amendment  would  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  use  of  American  arms  for  ag- 
gressive purposes  and  the  lesser  viola- 
tions of  transferring  such  arms  improp- 
erly or  failing  to  maintain  them. 

In  addition,  section  206  does  set  forth 
a  procedure  for  the  restoration  of  >|irms 
transfers  to  a  country.  The  President 
can  determine  that  a  violation  has  ceased 
and  that  the  coimtry  cQiKemed  has  giv- 
en assurances  that  the  vlStetion  will  not 
recur.  This  corrects  a  deficiency  in  cur- 
rent law  -which  falls  to  provide  any  » 
mechanism  for  the  restoration  of  trans- 
fers to  a  violating  nation.  Thus  it  can- 
not be  argued  that  the  total  embargo  of 
U.S.  arms  shipments  to  an  aggressor  na- 
tion leaves  that  nation  without  recourse. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  vitally  important 
that  we  do  not  weaken  in  any  way  the 
principle  of  control  over  the  use  of  U.S. 
arm.s  shipped  abroad.  My  amendment 
would  simply  maintafh  that  principle 
with  respect  to  cash  sales.  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  as  is  written  does  permit  the  Presi-  . 
dent  to  have  some  flexibility.  However, 
wherever  there  is  a  violation  of  the  law 
relating  to  the  proper  use  of  military 
weapons  that  have  been  granted  under 
the  military  assistance  program  or  have 
been  sold  imder  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act,  the  termination  of  military 
assistance   and   foreign   military   sales 


credits  is  required  under  the  bUl  as  is 
written  by  the  committee. 

What  we  did  provide  for  was  some  lee- 
way so  that  sales,  not  credits,  or  military 
assistance,  but  cash  purchases  could 
continue.  Similarly,  that  items  in  the 
cash  sales  pipeline  could  be  delivered,  it 
they  were  not  financed  by  Government 
credits  or  guarantees. 

I  recognize  that  this  is  a  modification 
here  from  the  more  stringent  terms  that 
the  current  law  has.  The  proposed 
amendment,  in  other  words,  would  take 
us  back  to  the  tightest  provisions  we 
have  had  and  perhaps  even  a  little  more 
so.  I  think  it  might  go  further  than  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  would  want  or 
that  Congress  would  want. 

I  would  like  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
this  amendment  privately  with  the  Sen- 
ator, and  I  think  we  might  come  to  some 
understanding.  Therefore,  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  so 
that  we  might  have  a  discussion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  an  amend- 
ment and  I  believe  he  has  a  modification. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
a  modification  at  the  desk.  I  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  modification. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  modification. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the  modi- 
fication be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  76,  at  the  end  of  line  14,  add  the 
following:  "No  cash  sales  or  deliveries  pursu- 
ant to  previous  sales  may  be  made  with 
respect  to  any  foreign  country  under  this 
Act.  as  hereinafter  provided.  If  such  country 
uses  such  defense  articles  or  defense  services 
In  such  substantial  violation  by  using  such 
articles  or  services  for  a  purpose  not  author- 
ized under  section  4  of  this  Act.". 

On  page  76,  beginning  with  line  15,  strike 
out  througl^llne  16  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(2)  (A)  A  country  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
Ineligible  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection.". 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  amendment  as 
QCw  modified,  would  read: 
"No  cash  sales  or  deliveries  pxirsuant  to  pre- 
vious sales  may  be  made  with  respect  to  any 
foreign  country  under  this  Act,  as  herein- 
after provided,  If  such  country  uses  such  de- 
fense articles  of  defense  services  In  such  sub- 
stantial violation  by  using  such  articles  or 
'services  for  a  purpose  not  authorized  under 
section  4  of  this  Act.". 

Then,'^)n  page  2 : 

"(2)  (A)  A  country  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
Ineligible  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection.". 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  If  we  have  a 
complete  understanding.  This  would  not 


prevent  what  we  call  commercial  sales? 
Those  are  sales  by  a  company  to  a  foreign 
country  without  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  being  involved? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. This  would  not  preclude  such  sales, 
such  commercial  sales. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Secondly,  this 
amendment  is  primarily  directed  at  those 
countries  that  have  committed  an  act  of 
aggression. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  A  misutilization 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  thereby  vio- 
lated existing  and  standing  law? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  That  is  correct.  It  is 
targeted  at  misuse  of  American  equip- 
ment for  aggresive  purposes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Finally,  we  do  have 
a  provision  in  this  bill  relating  to  the 
critical  situation  surrounding  Turkey. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  amendment 
does  not  supersede  any  language  in  this 
bill  relating  to  Turkey;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  It  most  certainly  does 
not.  The  Senator  is  absolutely  correct. 
There  are  other  sections  of  this  bill  which 
specifically  deal  with  Turkey.  This 
amendment  in  no  way  affects  those  other 
sections  of  the  bill  dealing  with  Turkey. 
This  is  generic  and  would  not  supersede 
those  specific  sections. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  basis  of  this  imderstanding.  which 
I  wanted  merely  to  place  in  the  Record 
so  we  have  a  clear  legislative  history. 
Because  the  Senator  from  Missouri  is  so 
deeply  involved  in  all  matters  relating  to 
the  Cyprus  situation  and  the  problems 
between  Turkey  and  Greece  and  our 
country.  I  think  this  amendment  fulfills 
a  very  useful  purpose.  It  ought  to  be  help- 
ful in  insuring  that  there  is  no  utiliza- 
tion of  American  weaponry  by  countries 
that  commit  any  act  of  aggression. 
Therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  committee — 
and  I  believe  I  speak  now  jfor  the  distin- 
guished' ranking  minority  member,  al- 
though I  should  like  to  have  him  speak 
in  his  own  right — I  shall  accept  it. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
should  accept  this  and  at  least  take  it  to 
conference.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
right  to  consider  one  aspect  of  this.  That 
is  in  relation  to  the  way  we  handle,  in 
the  bill,  commercial  sales  over  a  certain 
amount.  I  am  not  sure  that,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  prohibition,  we  ought  to  re- 
quire that  commercial  sales  over  that 
amount  be  all  Government  sales  and 
then  have  this  thing  happen  as  a  result 
of  that  requirement. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  trust  that  when  it 
does  go  to  conference,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  will  be  convinced  of  the  wis- 
dom of  this  amendment,  that  it  will  be 
self-evident. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey could  hardly  be  more  impressed  than 
he  already  is  by  the  fact  that  it  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  But 
he  still  has  that  lingering  little  question 
In  his  mind  that  he  will  not  press  now. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr.  CASE.  I  join,  therefore,  with  my 
chairman  in  accepting  the  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The    amendment,    as    modified,    was 
agreed  to. 
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ytr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  has  been  very  helpful 
In  working  out  language  in  this  bill  that 
I  think  is  sensible,  responsible,  and  gets 
at  some  of  the  difficult  problems  that  we 
have  been  wrestling  with  on  \3ais  legisla- 
tion in  the  past  year.  I  thank  Mm  for  his 
cooperation. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  there  any  other 
amendment  at  this  time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
California  3^eld  for  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes,  I  yield. 


EXEMPTION  PROM  LOTTERY  PRO- 
HIBITION GRANTED  TO  NEWS- 
PAPERS AND  TO  RADIO  AND 
TELEVISION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  enter  a 
motion  for  reconsideration  of  H.R.  1607 
and  I  send  it  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  whereby 
the  Senate  passed  the  blU.  HJt.  1607,  on  the 
fourth  day  of  February,  1976,  together  with 
the  third  reading  thereof. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to 
what  bill  does  the  motion  refer? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  blU  (HJl.  1607)  to  amend  title  18  and 
title  39  of  the  Uhlted  States  Code  to  make 
parallel  the  exemption  from  lottery  pro- 
hibitions granted  to  newspE4>ers  and  to  radio 
and  television. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  motion  is  entered. 


INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY  ASSIST- 
ANCE AND  ARMS  EXPORT  CON- 
TROL ACT  OF  1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  2662)  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  and  for 
uother  purposes. 

\Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to\he  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

Th^     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


On  page  68.  between  lines  16  and  17.  Insert 
the  foUowlng  new  section : 

TITLE:     REPORT    ON    KOREA 
Sec.  114.  Chapter  3  of  Part  ni  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section:  ♦ 

"Sec.  666.  Report  on  Korea. — IK^thln  90 
days  after  the  enactment  of  this  section,  and 
at  least  once  during  each  of  the  next  five 
succeeding  years,  the  President  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  to  the  Conmilttees  on  For- 
eign Relations  and  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  a  report  which  (1)  reviews  the  prog- 
ress made  under  the  Republic  of  Korea's 
announced  program  to  modernize  Its  armed 
forces  so  as  to  achieve  military  self-^ufflclency 
by  1980,  (2)  reports  on  the  role  of  the  United 
States  In  mutual  security  efforts  In  Korea, 
and  (3)  reports  on  prospects  for  or  Implemen- 
tation of  phased  reduction  of  tJnlted  States 
armed  forces  assigned  to  duty  In  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea.  In  coordination  with  Korea's 
timetable  for  mlUtary  self-sufficiency.  Such 
reports  shall  also  Include  an  examination  of 
prospects  for  negotiating  a  nuclear  weapon 
free  zone  in  and  around  the  Korean  penin- 
sula." 

THE    KOREAN    B:Qt7ATION:    THAT    LEADS    TO 
SELF-StJFFICIENCT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  that  the  majority  leader  (Mr. 
Mansfieu))  has  joined  me  in  introduc- 
ing this  amendment  to  the  military  as- 
sistance bill.  The  amendment  would  re- 
quire, within  90  days  after  this  legisla- 
tion becomes  law,  a  report  from  the 
President  on  the  continuing  role  of  the 
United  States  in  mutual  security  efforts 
in  the  Republic  of  Korea.  More  specifi- 
cally, the  purpose  of  the  report — ^which 
would  have  to  be  submitted  annually 
through  1981 — would  be  to  monitor  the 
relationship  between  a  continued  U.S. 
troop  presence  in  South  Korea  and  the 
Republic  of  Korea's  announced  5-year 
program  to  modernize  its  armed  f  orcA  in 
pursuit  of  military  self-sufficiency.    ' 

What  I  have  just  described  has  been 
incorporated  into  the  security  assistance 
bill  while  it  is  still  in  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  International  Rations.  The 
amendment  was  proposed  by  Congress- 
men Frases  and  Findley.  Our  amend- 
ment has  the  added  feature  of  requiring 
our  Government  to  continually  study  the 
prospects  for  negotiating  a  nuclear 
weapon  free  zone  in  the  general  area  of 
the  Korean  Peninsula. 

Let  me  explain  the  rationale  behind 
this  amendment,  Mr.  President.  Origi- 
nally, I  had  intended  to  offer  a  much 
stronger  amendment  that  would  have 
set  a  timetable  for  U.S.  troop  withdrawals 
from  Korea  pegged  to  our  country's  sup- 
port of  South  Korea's  efforts  to  become 
self-sufficient  in  providing  its  own  de- 
fenses by  1980.  I  have  serious  questions 
about  the  practices  of  the  ruling  regime 
in  Seoul,  vis-a-vis  its  own  people.  I  also 
have  serious  questions,  however,  about 
the  wisdom  of  a  sudden  pullout  of  our 
Armed  Forces  from  Korea. 

The  reason  I  have  not  offered  an 
amendment  to 'cut  off  funds  for  U.S. 
troops  in  Korea  after  1980.  in  return  for 
a  commitment  to  assist  in  the  moderniza- 
tion of  the  Korean  Armed  Forces,  is  that 
I  realize  such  legislation  would  be  read 
differently  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
It  might  send  a  signal  that  we  were 
abandoning  South  Korea  when,  of  course. 


we  would  simply  be  writing  into  law  what 
the  South  Koreans  themselves  have  de- 
clared as  their  policy. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  Senator 
Mansfield  and  I  offer  the  present  amend- 
ment, which  is  intended  to  let  Seoul  know 
that  we  take  their  claims  seriously — and 
to  let  the  administration  know  that  there 
are  grave  doubts  in  Congress  about  the 
continued  presence  of  42,000  American 
troops  in  South  Korea,  armed  with  nu- 
clear weapons  and  stationed  near  the 
border  between  North  and  South  Korea, 
in  defense  of  a  rather  repressive  regime. 
This  is  what  we  intend  by  our  amend- 
ment, Mr.  President,  and  nothing  more. 
For  that  reason,  I  realize  that  it  may  be 
seen  as  Innoctimis  by  some — but  I  b^eve 
it  is  useful  as  a)5ontinuing  expression  of 
congressional  ooncem  and  as  a  prod  to 
the  executive  to  continue  to  decrease  the 
American  profile  in  South  Korea. 

I  would  stress  that  this  amendment  is 
consistent  with  several  recent  congres- 
sional actions  on  this  subject.  For  exam- 
ple, last  year  Congress  passed  section  26 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1974 
setting  a  ceiling  of  $145,000,000  on  mili- 
tary assistance  to  South  Korea  in  fiscal 
year  1975  unless  and  until  the  President 
submitted  a  report  to  Congress  stating 
"that  the  Government  of  South  Korea  is 
making  substantial  progress  in  the  ob- 
servance of  internationally  recognized 
standards  of  human  rights."  Signifi- 
cantly, such  a  report  never  came,  and 
Korea  was  denied  a  potential  additional 
$20,000,000  in  military  assistance.  I  was 
a  strong  supporter  of  that  amendment, 
Mr.  President.  This  year  we  arfe  express- 
ing our  concern  for  human  rights  in 
many  countries  by  providing  a  mecha- 
nism for  cutting  off  assistance  to  espe- 
cially repressive  regimes,  including 
Korea,  at  any  time. 

But  there  were  other  important  ex- 
pressions by  Congress  of  its  concern  over 
the  whole  Korean  situation.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia,  Senator 
NUNN,  traveled  to  the  Pacific  and  South 
Korea  and  was  instrumental  in  drafting 
an  important  section  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Commitee  report  (No. 
94-146)  on  the  major  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

The  report  required  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  study  and  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  by  De- 
cember 31,  1975.  on  'long-term  basing 
alternatives  in  the  Pacific."  This  study 
was  to  include  an  examination  of  force 
posture  "throughout  the  Pacific  and 
Asia,"  including  an  "in-depth  study  of 
our  military  posture  in  Korea  and  alter- 
natives to  the  current  posture."  The 
Armed  Services  Committee  report  (No. 
further: 

"The  TT.S.  has  some  42,000  personnel  sta- 
tioned In  Korea.  34,000  of  thfip  are  ground 
forces.  The  Department  of  Defense  estimates 
that  the  South  Korean  ground  forces  are  cap- 
able of  defending  South  Korea  against  a 
ground  attack  by  North  Korea,  although  the 
South  Korean  air  capabUity  must  be  supple- 
mented and  Improved.  There  has  been  con- 
siderable discussion  about  whether  It  was 
necessary.  In  light  of  the  Improvements  that 
have  occurred  In  South  Korean  forces,  and 
also  whether  It  was  desirable  to  keep  the 
American  ground  troops — mainly  the  2nd  In- 
fantry Division — In  Korea  where  they  could 
become  Immediately  Involved  In  a  war  prior 
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to  a  specific  IT^.  decision  to  become  Involved. 
However,  It  would  be  psychologically  and 
militarily  detrimental  to  U.S.  Interests  to 
withdraw  our  forces  from  Korea  now,  par- 
ticularly after  the  Vietnam  experience,  and 
without  maidng  sure  oxir  Korean  friends  can 
provide  for  their  own  defense.  An  unplanned 
reduction  of  U.S.  ground  forces  from  Korea 
without  a  corresponding  improvement  In 
South  Korean  capability,  particularly  In  tac- 
tical air,  could  result  In  a  dangerous  shift  In 
the  military  balance  In  Korea  and  would 
greatly  Increase  the  danger  of  renewed 
conflict." 

This  would  be  an  extremely  important 
beginning,  Mr.  President,  if  the  Penta- 
gon had  met  its  deadline.  The  report  was 
due  on  December  31  of  last  year.  It  was 
not  ready\apparently  in  part  due  to  the 
change  f roin  Schlesinger  to  Rumsfeld.  It 
was  promised  by  January  31.  But  it  has 
not  yet  arriveHkJam  informed.  When  it 
does  arrive,  I  lo8hs-far3[aid  to  reading 

In  the  meantime,  we  offer  this  amend- 
ment as  a  way  of  focusing  the  attention 
of  the  White  House  and  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  on  the  long-term  rela- 
tionship bet^ieen  U.S.  troop  withdrawals 
and  continued  military  assistance  and 
sales  to  South  Korea.  They  need  to  be 
prodded  to  thinlc  about  these  Wrings,  or 
lethargy  will  keep  our  forces  indefinitely 
in  a  forward  position  with  the  danger  of 
involvement  in  war  without  Congress 
having  anything  to  say  about  it. 

Let  me  say  here,  Mr.  President,  that, 
despite  the  exposed  position  of  our  troops 
In  Korea,  I  am  considerably  heartened 
by  the  quality  of  leadership  they  are  un- 
der in  the  person  of  Gen.  Richard  Stil- 
well.  I  take  pride  in  knowing  that  a  real 
American  professional  soldier — with 
deep  respect  for  civilian  control — Is  in 
charge  of  all  forces  in  Korea. 

Finally,  by  way  of  citing  recent  con- 
gressional actions,  it  is  significant  that 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  is 
looking  into  the  Korean  equation.  Its 
original  expression  of  concern  in  the 
report  on  the  Deibartment  of  Defense  ap- 
propriations bill  for  fiscal  year  1976  was 
watered  downin  conference,  but  it  is  still 
a  valuable  statement  as  contained  in  the 
conference  report  on  that  bill: 

U.S.  Forto^  In  Korea. — The  conferees  agreed 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  should  de- 
velop plans  for  a  phase-down  of  U.S.  forces 
In  Korea.  However,  it  was  also  agreed  that 
these  plans  should  be  developed  without 
Initial  congressional  specification  as  to  num- 
ber of  personnel  Involved  or  time  phasing. 
The  House  had  recommended  planning  for  a 
deployment  of  about  20.000  personnel  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1978. 

I  know  we  can  rely  upon  the  able 
chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  Representative  Mahon,  to 
make  sure  the  Pentagon  does  develop 
such  plans.  As  a  member  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  I  have  come  to  appreciate 
his  determination  to  economize  on  de- 
fense as  well  as  other  fimctions  in  the 
budget. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  to  get  our 
troops  and  oi^r  nuclear  weapons  removed 
from  what  is — despite  claims  that  it  i»> 
not — ^basically  a  "trip  wire"  situation 
that  could  propel  us  automatically  into 
war  without  a  congressional  chance  of 
debating  it. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
upon  my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
California,  that  this  amendment  not  be 
pushed  to  a  vote  here  today.  We  have 
another  bill,  as  the  Senator  knows,  com- 
ing up  very  soon  on  military  assistance 
and  sales  for  fiscal  1977.  This  sort  of 
amendment  is  a  matter  with  policy 
ramifications.  I  think  it  has  considerable 
merit.  Like  the  amendments  that  were 
presented  just  a  few  moments  ago  by 
the  able  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  .  we  should  like  to  incorporate 
those  in  hearings  for  next  year's  bill. 
The  Senator  knows  that,  once  we  give 
him  our  word  that  there  will  be  full  and 
complete  hearing,  with  his  right  to  tes- 
tify ahd.  with  his  persuasive  powers,  that 
it  wiU  be  done. 

I  Just  feel  that  this  is  a  matter  of  sub- 
stantial policy  import,  and  I  hope  the 
Senator  would  be  willing  to  let  us  pro- 
ceed with  the  bill  as  we  now  have  it,  with 
the  understanding  that  this  amendment 
will  be  given  consideration  when  we  deal 
with  our  next  bill  in  March.  We  will  be 
holding  hearings  on  that  new  bUl  within 
the  next  month  or  two. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill  for 
his  indication  that  he  sees  considerable 
merit  in  this  proposal.  I  also  appreciate 
his  willingness  to  hold  hearings  on  the 
matter. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  act  on  the  mat- 
ter, not  merely  to  hold  hearings. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  And  act  on  the  mat- 
ter. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  I  talked  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
about  the  bill,  and  he  indicated  the  same 
course  of  etents  would  occur  so  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  and  that  there  would 
be  hearings  and  consideration  and  ac- 
tion, hopefully  In  the  coming  bill  and  not 
on  this  bill. 

I  am  not  pressing  it.  I  would  like  to 
leave  it  at  this  stage,  but  I  will  not  seek 
consideration  at  this  point  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  the  Senator 
withdraw  his  amendment  so  that  we  can 
proceed? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  withdraw  it  from 
consideration  at  this  time  without  with- 
drawing it  from  the  bill.  I  would  be  glad 
to  talk  with  the  Senator,  and  I  would 
appreciate  it  very  much  If  I  could  do 
that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  to  the 
l^nator,  a  year  ago  he  came  to  us  with  a 
far  more  significant  provision  on  human 
rights.  I  think  our  record  Is  very  good. 

I  imderstand  the  Senators  situation. 
He  withdraws  his  amendment,  and  he 
vrill  be  in  much  better  shape,  may  I  say. 
for  full  consideration  in  next  year's  bill. 
We  will  possibly  come  to  a  better  reso- 
lution of  the  matter  that  he  la  concerned 
about  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  would  like  to  state 
that  I  expect  to  proceed  as  the  Senator 
suggested,  but  I  do  not  want  to  tech- 
nically withdraw  it  at  this  time.  I  simply 
will  yield  the  fioor  and  not  push  it  for 
the  moment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  another  amend- 
ment comes  up  for  action,  will  tlie  Sena- 
tor permit  us  to  set  it  aside? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Sure,  just  set  it  aside. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Then  withdraw  it 
temporarily. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  do  not  want  to 
withdraw  the  amendment  entirely,  but 
I  do  not  want  it  considered  at  this  time, 
but  I  probably  will  not  bring  it  up  again. 
I  want  to  have  it  here. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  Is  the  situa- 
tion? Where  do  we  stand? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  amendment 
would  not  be  up  for  consideration  at  this 
time,  so  somebody  else  can  call  up  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  set  it  aside  temporarily;  ia 
that  correct? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Fine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  AU  right. 

Are  there  any  other  amendments?  Mr. 
President.  I  sugges.t  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  rescind  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WILMA  RUDOLPH,  OLYMPIC 
CHAMPION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  might  be  in 
order  to  call  up  Calendar  No.  601  and 
to  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration.  I 
ask  vmanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing business  be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bin  (HJl.  6949)  to  make  available  for 
certain  limited  use  within  the  United  States 
portions  of  the  U.8.  Information  Agency  film 
"Wllma  Rudolph,  Olympic  Champion." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bUl. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  speak  on  behalf  of  H.R.  6949. 
which  Senator  Brock  and  I  introduced 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate.  It  is 
an  act  to  make  available  for  certain  lim- 
ited use  within  the  United  States  por- 
tions of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
film  "Wilma  Rudolph.  Olympic  Cham- 
pion." The  act  was  referred  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  was 
yesterday  reports  by  that  committee 
favorably  and  without  amendment. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  make 
available  to  Cappy  Productions,  a  New 
York  corporation,  a  film  produced  by  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency  commemorat- 
ing one  of  the  finest  athletes  who  has 
ever  participated  In  the  Olympic  Games. 
Cappy  Productions  will  use  portions  of 
this  film  in  a  series  of  eight,  1-hour  spe- 
cials that  will  be  broadcast  on  Public 
Broadcasting  stations  throughout  the 
country  in  promotion  of  the  1976  Oljmi- 
pic  Games.  One  of  these  specials  is  de- 
voted entirely  to  great  women  athletes 
who  have  participated  In  the  Olympics, 
and  It  Is  only  natural  that  Wllma  Ru- 
dolph should  be  Included. 
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Passage  of  the  bill  is  necessary  because 
the  law  prohibits  the  showing  of  any 
USIA-produced  film  In  the  United 
States;  however,  I  should  emphasize  that 
this  historical  film  of  a  courageous  ath- 
lete in  no  way  violates  the  intent  or  pur- 
pose of  the  prohibition.  Further.  I  should 
note  that  this  act  has  already  passed  In 
the  House  and  that  the  director  of  USIA 
has  indicated  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  that  USIA 
fully  supports  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that 
I  am  pleased  to  have  participated  In 
making  this  film  available  to  the  public 
through  the  auspices  of  Cappy  Produc- 
tions and  the  PBS.  I  believe  that  we 
should  do  everything  possible  to  foster 
the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  Olympic 
Games,  and  I  believe  that  the  tdevlslon 
series  in  question  will  further  that  end. 
I  am  particularly  pleased  that  this  scries 
will  honor  a  native  Tennessean.  who. 
through  her  ability,  competitive  spirit, 
and  accomplishments,  became  an  able 
ambassador  of  good  will  to  the  world,  not 
only  from  her  native  State  of  Tennessee, 
but  from  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

This  item  has  been  cleared  by  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and 
I  am  ready  to  proceed  with  its  disposi- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  the 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 


FARMER  EI^CTED  COMMITTEE- 
MAN SYSTEM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
asked  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  595,  Senate  Resolution  272. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  272)  relating 
to  the  Farmer  Elected  Committeeman 
System  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, was  considered  and  agreed  to.  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  hereby  expressly 
affirms  Its  continued  support  for  the  grass- 
root  participation  of  farmers  in  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Agrlcultxire 
through  the  farmer  elected  community  com- 
mitteeman and  strongly  lu-ges  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  ta(t&k.e  such  actions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  pr^lde  for  increased  involve- 
ment of  farmers  In  the  policy  and  decision- 
making operations  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  discon- 
tinue any  actions  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture designed  to  eliminate  or  reduce  In 
nimiber  the  community  committeeman  pro- 
gram administered  by  the  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tbe  cleric 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleric 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR^-S.  2662 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  member  of 
my  stafiT.  George  Montgomery,  may  have 
the  privilege  of  the  fioor  during  the  con- 
sideration and  disposition  of  S.  2662. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cletk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Ttie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


SANTA  MONICA  MOUNTAINS  AND 
SEASHORE  URBAN  RECREATION 
AREA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily  and 
that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  559,  S.  1640. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  tiUe. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  blU  (S.  1640)  to  provide  for  the  eetab- 
llshment  of  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains 
and  Seashore  Urban  Recreation  Area  In  the 
State  of  California,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
thebUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

On  page  1,  In  Une  4.  after  "nat\iral."  In- 
sert "archeologlcal,". 

On  page  2,  In  line  7,  after  "management" 
Insert  "and  preservation". 

On  page  4,  In  line  3.  after  "region"  insert 
"and  the  Secretary  shall  appoint  four  rep- 
resentatives from  the  pubUc-at-large  as 
nonvoting  citizen  advisers :  Provided  further. 
That,  If  the  State  of  California  adopts  com- 
prehensive planning  legislation  for  the  Santa 
Monica  Mountains,  such  legislation  provides 
for  a  Commission  to  develop  a  plan  for  the 
area,  and  the  Secretary  determines  the  plan 
will  be  Implemented,  the  Secretary  shall  ap- 
point the  members  of  such  Commission  in 
lieu  of  the  procedure  established  by  this 
section." 

On  page  4,  beginning  In  line  19,  after  "(1) " 
strike  out  "the  development  of  public  recrea- 
tional facilities;  (2)  preservation  of  signifi- 
cant natural,  cultm-al,  or  historical  values, 
including  areas  which  becavise  of  their  local, 
r^lonal,  or  other  ecological  Importance, 
should  be  preserved  In  their  natxu^  state". 

And  insert  "preservation  of  significant 
natm-al,  cultural,  or  historic  values,  includ- 
ing areas  which  because  of  their  local,  re- 
gional, or  other  ecological  importance,  should 
be  preserved  in  their  natural  state;  (2)  the 
development  of  public  recreational  facu- 
lties;". 

On  page  5,  In  line  14.  after  "Include",  in- 
sert "acquisition  of  fee  or  less  than  fee  in- 
terests In  land  and/or  waters;". 

On  page  5,  in  line  19,  after  the  semicolon, 
strike  out  "acqiilsitlon  of  fee  or  less  than  fee 
Interests  In  land  and/or  waters;". 

On  page  6,  beginning  with  line  7.  strike 
out: 

Sbc.  8.  The  Secretary  and  the  heads  of 


other  Federal  agencies  shaU  co<q>erate  with 
the  Commission  in  the  formulation  of  the 
plan  upon  the  request  of  the  Commission 
and  to  the  extent  of  available  funds. 

And  insert: 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
National  Park  Service.  shaU  assist  the  Com- 
mission In  (1)  identifying  specific  areas 
which  are  suitable  fpr  recreational  faculties 
and  areas  of  significant  natural,  historical, 
or  ciiltima  values,  (2)  developing  appropri- 
ate methods  by  which  such  areas  may  be 
preserved  for  pubUc  benefit,  and  (3)  Inter- 
preting the  significant  natural,  historical,  or 
cultural  values  identified  in  the  plan.  In 
addition,  the  Secretary  and  the  heads  of 
other  Federal  agencies  shaU  cooperate  with 
the  Commission  in  the  formulation  of  the 
plan  upon  the  request  of  the  Commission 
and  to  the  extent  of  available  funds. 

On  page  8,  in  line  7.  after  "to"  Insert 
"inclement  the  plan"  and  strike  out  "carrv 
It  out". 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  finds,  (a)  ttoere  are  significant 
scenic,  recreational,  educational,  scientific, 
natural,  archeologlcal,  "Vind  public  health 
values  provided  by  the  Santa  Monica  Moun-. 
tains  and  adjacent  coastline  area,  (b)  thera 
Is  a  national  interest  in  protecting  and  pre- 
serving those  values  for  the  residents  of  and 
visitors  to  the  area,  (c)  the  primary  respon- 
sibUlty  for  the  provision  of  recreaUonal,  edu- 
cational, and  scientific  opportunities,  the 
preservation  of  scenic  and  natural  areas,  and 
the  safeguarding  of  the  health  of  the  pabUo 
who  live,  work,  and  play  in  or  visit  the  ana 
rests  with  the  State  of  California  and  the 
various  local  units  of  goverimient  having 
Jiulsdlction  over  the  area,  (d)  in  i«cognl- 
tion  of  the  multi-State  and  National  algnlfl- 
cance  of  some  of  the  recreational  values,  the 
Federal  Government  has  an  Interest  In  the 
management  and  preservation  of  the  re- 
sources  and  should  assist  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Its  local  units  of  government  In 
fulfilling  their  responslbUlties.  and  (e)  the 
State  of  California  and  its  local  units  of 
government  have  authority  to  i»«vent  or 
minimize  adverse  uses  of  the  Santa  Monica 
Mountains  and  adjacent  coastline  area  and 
can,  to  a  great  extent,  protect  the  health, 
safety,  and  general  welfare  by  the  use  of  Its 
authorities. 

Sbc.  2.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  (1) 
to  provide  for  the  preservation  of  the  out- 
standing natural  features  and  open  undevti- 
oped  land  and  water  resources  of  the  Scuvta 
Monica  Mountains  and  nearby  seashore  areas 
In  Calif oniia,  (2)  to  assure  the  protection  of 
the  public  health  by  preserving  the  airshed 
of  the  region,  and  (3)  to  provide  adequate 
outdoor  recreation  faculties  and  opportuni- 
ties for  the  people  of  the  Los  Angeles  metro- 
politan area. 

Sbc.  3.  Tha«  is  hereby  established  the 
Santa  Monica  Moimtcdns  and  Seashore  Utban 
Recreation  Area  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "recreation  area") .  The  boundaries  of  the 
recreation  area  shall  be  those  genenOly  de- 
picted as  "Study  Area  Boundary"  on  the 
maps  comprising  appendix  B  of  the  report 
prepared  by  the  Pacific  Southwest  Region  of 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  published  in  1978,  entitled 
"Santa  Monica  Mountains  Study",  which 
shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  public  In- 
spectlon  in  the  ofBces  of  the  Department  of 
Interior,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 
The  boundaries  of  the  recreation,  area  may 
be  revised  from  time  to  time  by  the  commis- 
sion established  in  section  4  of  Oils  Act  in 
the  same  manner  as  set  forth  herein  for 
preparation  and  approval  of  land  use  plans 
except  that  the  total  area  within  the  recre- 
ation area  may  not  exceed  two  hundred  and 
five  thousand   acres. 
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Sec.  4.  PiJU*NiNG  Commission. — WltWn 
one  year  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall 
establish  a  planning  commission  for  the 
recreation  area  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Commission") . 

Sec.  5.  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  not  more  than  twelve  members  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  from  recommendations 
submitted  to  him  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  California  and  the  chief  executive 
officers  of  such  local  units  of  government. 
Including  counties  and  municipalities,  which 
have  jurisdiction  over  the  recreation  area: 
Provided.  That  the  Secretary  shall  Insure  a 
balance  In  representation  between  State  and 
local  Jurisdictions  and  appropriate  repre- 
sentation from  Jurisdictions  having  major 
responsibilities  In  the  region  and  the  Secre- 
tary shall  appoint  four  representatives  from 
the  Ffibllc  at  large  as  nonvoting  citizen  ad- 
visers :  Provided  further,  That.  If  the  State  of 
California  adopts  comprehensive  planning 
legislation  for  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains, 
such  legislation  provides  for  a  Commission 
to  develop  a  plan  for  the  area,  and  the  Sec- 
retary determines  the  plan  will  be  Imple- 
mented, the  Secretary  shall  appoint  the 
members  of  such  Commission  In  Ueju  of  the 
procedure  established  by  this  section.  The 
Secretary  shall  designate  a  member  of  the 
Commission  to  serve  as  Chairman. 

Sec.  6.  The  function  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  to  develop  a  plan  for  the  develop- 
ment (If  any)  and  Vise  of  the  land  and  water 
resources  of  the  recreation  area. 

Sec.  7.  The  plan  shall  Include,  but  need  not 
be  limited  to — 

(a)  an  Identification  of  specific  areas 
which  are  suitable  for  (1)  the  development 
of  public  recreational  faculties;  (2)  preser- 
vation of  significant  natiiral.  cult\iral.  or  his- 
torical values.  Including  areas  which  because 
of  their  local,  regional,  or  other  ecological 
Importance,  should  be  preserved  In  their 
natural  state  preservation  of  significant  nat- 
ural, cultural,  or  historic  values.  Including 
areas  which  because  of  their  local,  regional, 
or  other  ecological  Importance,  should  be 
preserved  In  their  natural  state:  (2)  the  de- 
velopment of  public  recreational  facilities; 
and  (3>>  public  or  private  uses  which  are 
compatible  with  and  which  would  not  sig- 
nificantly Impair  the  scenic,  natural,  recre- 
ational, educational,  and  scientific  values 
present  In  the  area  and  which  would  not 
have  a  significant  adverse  effect  on  the  air 
quality  of  the  Los  Angeles-Santa  Monica 
area; 

(b)  provision  for  the  preservation  of  and 
public  access  to  beaches  and  coastal  uplands, 
undeveloped  Inland  stream  drainage  basins, 
and  existing  park  roads  and  scenic  corridors; 

(c)  a  specific  land  use  program  to  be  Im- 
plemented which  may  Include  acquisition  of 
fee  or  less  than  fee  Interests  In  land  and/or 
waters;  the  use  of  the  constitutional  author- 
ity of  the  State  to  regulate  the  use  of  land 
and  water;  other  noncompensatory  land  use 
regulations  which  m-y  be  appropriate;  com- 
pensatory land  use  regulations;  tax  Incen- 
tives; acquisition  of  fee  or  less  than  fee  In- 
terests In  land  and/or  waters;  or  any  com- 

i  blnatf^  of  land  use  methods  which  the 
Commission  deems  will  best  accomplish  the 
piirposes  of  this  Act;  and 

(d)  the  Identification  of  the  units  of  State 
or  local  government  which  will  be  responsi- 
ble for  Implementing  the  program  ^  Provided. 
That  the  plan  may  not  propose  an  expendl- 
tvtre  of  Federal  funds  greater  than  $50,000,- 
000  exclusive  of  funds  available  under  other 
Federal  programs  Including,  but  not  limited 
to,  section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act,  and  the  Historic  Preservation  Act 
of  1966. 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
National  Park  Service,  shall  assist  the  Com- 
mission   in    (1)    Identifying    specific    areas 


which  are  suitable  for  recreational  facilities 
and  areas  of  slg^lflcak^^natural,  historical,  or 
cultural  values.  (2)  developing  appropriate 
methods  by  which  such  areas  may  be  pre- 
served for  public  benefit,  and  (3)  interpret- 
ing the  significant  natural,  historical,  or  cul- 
tural values  Identified  In  the  plan.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Secretary  and  the  heads  of  other 
Federal  agencies  shall  cooperate  with  the 
Commission  in  the  formulation  of  the  plan 
upon  the  request  of  the  Commission  and  to 
the  extent  of  available  funds. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  employees  of  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment shall  serve  without  additional  com- 
pensation as  such.  All  other  members  shall 
receive  $100  per  diem  when  actually  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  reimburse  all  Com- 
mission members  for  necessary  travel  and 
subsistence  expenses  Incurred  by  them  in 
the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

(c)  Financial  and  administrative  services 
(Including    those    relating    to    payment    of 

compensation,  budgeting,  accounting,  finan- 
cial reporting,  personnel,  and  procurement) 
shall  be  provided  by  the  Department  from 
the  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  have  the  power 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
additional  personnel  and  such  temporary 
and  Intermittent  services  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  duties,  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  the  civil  service  laws  and  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  and  it  shall  have 
the  power  to  hold  hearings  and  administer 
oaths. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  act  by  affirma- 
tive vote  of  a  majority  thereof.  Vacancies 
shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  appointment. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  submit 
its  plan  to  the  Secretary  who  shall,  within 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  of  the  day  it 
is  submitted  to  him,  either  approve  or  dis- 
approve the  plan. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  the  plan 
if  he  finds  that  (1)  the  Commission  has 
afforded  adequate  opportunity  In  the  metro- 
politan area  for  public  comment  on  the  plan, 
and  such  comment  was  received  and  consid- 
ered in  the  plan  or  revision  as  presented  to 
him;  (2)  the  State  and  local  units  of  govern- 
ment Identified  in  the  plan  as  responsible 
for  Implementing  its  provisions  have  the 
necessary  legislative  authority  to  Implement 
the  plan,  and  the  chief  executive  officers  of 
the  State  and  local  vmlts  of  government  have 
indicated  their  Intention  to  utilize  such  au- 
thority In  implementation  of  the  plan  in 
accordance  with  the  program  established  by 
the  Commission;  (3)  the  plan,  if  imple- 
mented, would  preserve  significant  natural  or 
historical  values  and  provide  increased  out- 
door recreation  opportunities  for  persons 
residing  in  the  urban  areas;  and  (4)  imple- 
mentation of  the  plan  would  not  have  a 
serious  adverse  Impact  on  the  air  quality  of 
the  Los  Angeles-Santa  Monica  region.  Prior 
to  making  his  finding  on  the  air  quality  im- 

'  pact  of  the  plan,  the  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

(c)  If  the  Secretary  disapproves  the  plan 
or  revision  he  shall  advise  the  Commission 
of  the  reasons  therefor  together  with  his  rec- 
ommendations for  revision.  The  plan,  follow- 
ing its  disapproval,  may  be  resubmitted  to 
the  Secretary  for  his  approval  In  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Commission. 

(d)  Upon  approval  of  the  plan,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  publish  a  notice  thereof  in  the 
Fededral  Register  and  shall  transmit  copies  of 
the  plan  together  with  his  comments  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

(e)  No  revision  to  an  approved  plan  may  be 
made  without  tee  approval  of  the  Secretary. 


The  Secretary  shall  either  approve  or  dis- 
approve a  proposed  revision  within  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  from  the  date  on  which 
It  is  submitted  to  him.  Whenever  the  Secre- 
tary approves  a  revision,  he  shall  publish 
notice  thereof  in  the  Federal  Register. 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Upon  approval  of  the  plan, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  grants  in  the  total 
amount  of  $50,000,000  to  the  State  or  local 
units  of  government  identified  in  the  ap- 
proved plan  for  the  recreation  area  as  having 
responsibility  for  implementing  its  provi- 
sions. Such  grants  shall  be  made  ui>on  appli- 
cation of  such  State  or  local  units  of  govern- 
ment, shall  be  supplemental  to  any  other 
Federal  financial  assistance  for  any  purpose, 
and  shall  be  subject  to  such  reasonable  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  deems  neces- 
sary to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  12.  There  Is  hereby  established  a  spe- 
cial account  in  the  Treasvtry  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  holding  moneys  to 
be  used  for  grants,  pursuant  to  section  II 
of  this  Act.  to  the  State  or  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment. There  shall  be  covered  into  such 
special  account.  $50,000,000  from  revenues 
due  and  payable  to  the  United  States  under 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (67 
Stat.  462)  as  amended  and/or  under  the  Act 
of  June  4.  1920  (41  Stat.  813)  as  amended, 
which  would  be  otherwise  credited  to  miscel- 
laneous receipts  of  the  Treasury.  Moneys  cov- 
ered into  the  account  shall  be  used  only  for 
grants  made  pursuant  to  section  11  of  this 
Act  and  shall  be  available  for  expenditure 
only  when  appropriated  therefor. 

Sec.  13.  Appropriations. — ^There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  defray  the  expenses  • 
of  the  Commission  established  piu^uant  to 
section  3.  Including  salaries  and  other  ex- 
penses incident  to  the  preparation  or  revision 
of  a  land-use  program,  such  sums  annually  as 
may  be  necessary,  and  for  grants  to  the  State 
and  local  units  of  government  to  implement 
a  land-use  program  approved  pursuant  to 
section  10  of  this  Act,  $60,000,000  from  the 
special  account  created  in  section  12  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  Harrison  Loesch. 
the  minority  counsel  for  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  be 
granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
the  consideration  of  this  legislation,  as 
^Twell  as  Ruppert  McGuire,  of  my  staff, 
and  such  other  staff  members  as  may 
arrive. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Jerry  Hill,  of  my 
staff,  be  granted  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of  the 
pending  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  S.  1640 
represents  the  culmination  of  years  of 
work  by  many  people  to  protect  the  im- 
PMsrtant  Santa  Monica  Moimtain  and 
Seashore  Area  of  California. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Senator 
Johnston  for  coming  up  with  a  viable 
and  imaginative  compromise  which  ac- 
complishes our  goals  in  a  fiscally  respon- 
sible manner. 

S.  1640,  even  with  several  strengthen- 
ing amendments  which  I  suggested  and 
which  were  accepted  by  the  committee. 
Is  not  as  comprehensive  as  S.  750  which 
I  introduced  last  year.  However,  given 
budget  restraints  which  we  must  all 
abide  by  if  we  are  ever  going  to  bring  "> 
inflation  imder  control,  I  am  satlsfled 
that  S.  1,640  wlU  do  the  job. 

S.  1640  would  create  a  Federal  Land 
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Use  Planning  Commission  made  up  of 
State.  local,  and  public  representatives. 
The  Commission  would  be  required  to 
draw  up  a  comprehensive  land  use  plan 
in  the  designated  area  and  subject  to 
certain  Federal  guidelines.  Once  com- 
pleted, the  plan  would  be  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  for  approval. 
Once  the  plan  is  approved.  Federal 
grants  up  to  $50  million  would  be  avail- 
able for  implementation. 

The  need  to  offer  some  protection  for 
this  area  is  urgent.  Although  10  million 
people  live  in  metropolitan  Los  Angeles, 
they  have  less  open  space  for  public 
recreation  than  any  other  major  city  in 
the  United  States.  The  Santa  Monica 
area  offers  the  only  major  open  space 
and  airshed  in  the  area  and  must  be 
protected. 

In  1970,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
in  announcing  the  urban  reaction  study 
program,  said: 

The  Santa  Monica  Mountain  range,  to- 
gether with  adjoining  beaches  form  the 
greatest  untapped  natural  resource  in  the 
second  largest  metropolitan  area  in  the  na- 
tion. Considering  the  size,  location  and  va- 
riety of  the  resources,  the  importance  of  this 
area  in  meeting  the  recreational  needs  of 
Los  Angeles  residents  cannot  be  over-em- 
phasized. 

The  President  at  that  time,  supported 
this  position  in  a  mandate  for  open 
space  plaiming  and  land  acquisition,  set 
forth  in  a  Febuary  1970  message  to  Con- 
gress on  the  environment: 

Plain  oommonsense  argues  that  we  give 
greater  priority  to  acquiring  now  the  lands 
that  will  be  so  greatly  needed  in  a  few  years. 

Finally,  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior's August  1972,  study  of  the  Santa 
Monica  Moimtalns  made  the  following 
findings: 

First.  The  Santa  Monica  Mountains 
and  adjacent  coastline  constitute  the 
most  significant  large  unprotected  open 
space  in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 

Second.  The  mountains  help  dilute 
Los  Angeles'  seriously  polluted  airshed. 

Third.  Current  urban  expansion,  par- 
ticularly those  of  large-scale  residential 
development,  has  severe  impact  on  the 
remaining  natural  environments  within 
the  mountains.  If  it  continues,  the  en- 
vironmental values  of  the  area  will  be 
forfeited. 

Fourth.  In  view  of  the  threat  which 
continued  urban  expansion  poses  in  the 
Santa  Monica  Mountains  and  along  the 
adjacent  coastline,  measures  need  be 
taken  to  expand  the  existing  parklands 
and  regiilate  and  control  land  uses  to 
protect  the  significant  portions  of  re- 
maining natural  environments  in  the 
public  interest. 

Time  is  of  the  essence  and  I  believe 
that  Senate  passage  of  S.  1640,  as 
amended,  will  result  in  the  development 
of  a  satisfactory  plan  to  preserve  the 
Santa  Monica  moimtain  and  seashore 
area  for  the  public. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  have  one  amend- 
ment I  would  like  to  offer.  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  amendment  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming. 

I  would  like  to  offer  this  amendment 
in  behalf  of  Senator  Cranston  and  my- 
self. 


Basically,  what  this  amendment 
does 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  suspend,  the  Chair  will  ad- 
vise the  Senator  that  committee  amend- 
ments have  to  be  disposed  of  before  floor 
amendments  are  in  order. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  might  offer 
this  amendment  at  this  time  prior  to  the 
time  that  the  amendments  of  the  com- 
mittee are  disposed  of. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  No  objection  is  heard.  It  is  so 
ordered.       

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  frcnn  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen)  would  like  to  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

lir.  President,  I  a^  unanimous  con- 
sent that  reading  of  the  amendmoit  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  9,  line  15,  insert  the  following: 
After  the  word  "provisions"  strike  the  pe- 
riod, add  a  comma,  and  add:  Provided,  That 
these  grants  can  only  be  made  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  land  and  Interests  in  land. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  amendment  basi- 
cally provides  that  the  $50  million  which 
is  in  the  bill  would  be  used  exclusively 
for  the  purchase  of  land  interests.  We 
feel  that  it  is  important,  inasmuch  as 
this  is  a  diminished  amoimt  of  money, 
that  the  fuU  amount  of  $50  million  go 
into  land  acquisition  and  the  acquisition 
of  interests  in  land. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  for  his  dedicated  effort  and 
the  extremely  innovative  work  he  has 
provided  his  State  and,  indeed,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  in  trying  to 
work  out  what  seemed  to  be  an  almost 
insurmoimtable  and  extremely  difficult 
issue.  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  him  on 
the  amendment. 

I  think  what  the  amendment  does 
should  insure  that  the  maximum  amount 
of  good  that  can  come  from  the  $50  mil- 
lion to  be  made  available  by  the  Federal 
Government  will  inure  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  those  most  important  objectives 
of  which  he  has  already  spoken. 

I  have  an  amendment  which  has  been 
cleared  with  the  Senator  from  California, 
and  I  am  told  he  will  join  me  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes,  I  would  like  to  co- 
sponsor  it.  First,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Calif omia. 

The  amendmeniVas  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
an  amendment  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
informs  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  that 
it  would  require  unanimous  consent  to 
give  a  floor  amendment  precedence  over 
the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  despite  the  par- 
liamentary   situation,    my    amendment 


may  be  craisidered  and  acted  upon  at  this 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Haksot) 
pTopoaes  an  amendment  on  page  10.  line  9, 
to  insert  a  new  section  13  as  follows — 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Hansen's  amendment  Is  as  follows : 

Page  10,  after  line  9  of  the  reported  bill, 
insert  a  new  section  13  as  foUows  and  re- 
number accordingly: 

"Sac.  13.  Any  final  Judgment,  raising  a  Jus- 
tifiable issue  under  the  fifth  or  fourteenth 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  has  been  rendered  by 
the  highest  iappropriate  coiirt  of  the  State 
of  California  and  which  Is  adverse  to  a 
property  owner  whose-  property  is  located 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  recreation  area 
may  be  appealed  by  such  property  owner 
to  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Ninth  Circuit,  which  Circuit  Court  shall 
have  the  same  Jurisdiction  for  review  as  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  United 
States  Supreme  Court  shall  have  the  sain^ 
Jurisdiction  to  review  a  decision  of  the  Covn 
of  Appeals  under  this  section  as  it  would  have 
over  a  final  Judgment  by  the  highest  court 
of  the  State  of  California.  Any  property 
owner  who  prevails  in  such  appeal  before  the 
circuit  court  or  the  Supreme  Court  shall 
be  awarded  his  costs  pltis  reasonable  attorney 
fees  incurred  in  such  appeal." 

Mr.  HANSEN.  What  the  amendment 
does,'  essentially,  is  assure  that  land- 
owners who  feel  that  their  rights  may 
have  been  diminished  under  this  bill  will 
have  access  to  the  administrative  costs 
as  reported  by  the  State  of  California, 
with  the  additional  proviso  that  if  the 
administrative  decisions  and  decisions  by 
the  State  court  system  in  California,  in- 
cludiiig  the  State  Supreme  Court,  do  not 
accord  with  the  wishes  or  the  feelings 
of  an  aggrieved  landowner,  he  would 
have  the  right  to  take  his  case  before  the 
Federal  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  the 
State  of  California. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator expresses  it  very  well.  What  this 
does  is  insure  that  there  will  be  a  Fed- 
eral judicial  review  prior  to  a  Supreme 
Court  review;  that  inasmuch  as  we  both 
recognize  that  after  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  California  has  acted  it 
is  less  than  likely  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  would  actually 
hear  a  complaint  from  an  aggrieved 
citizen,  what  we  do  is  assure  that  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit  will  have  an  opportimity  to  con- 
sider the  legal  issues  on  their  merits. 

I  have  asked  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amendments  I  think  it  is  a  good  one.  I 
think  it  will  protect  citizens'  rights,  and 
I  think  it  should  be  accepted. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Would  the  Senator  care 
to  move  it? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  and  agreed 
to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend- 
ments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  Is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  1640)  was  passed. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDEH    RESCINOING    ACTION    TAKEN    ON    S.     1640 
AND    RETURNING    BILL    TO    CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  subsequently 
said.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  action  taken  earlier  today 
on  S.  1640,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains 
and  Seashore  Urban  Recreation  Area  in 
the  State  of  California,  and  for  other 
purposes,  be  rescinded,  and  that  the 
measure  retain  its  place  on  the  calendar 
prior  to  that  action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


M^f-I*ANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINGrOFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hansen).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  THAT  SENATE  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION 156  BE  TAKEN  FROM  THE 
CALENDAR  AND  PLACED  UNDER 
SUBJECTS  ON  THE  TABLE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  Calendar  Order 
No.  562,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  156,  a 
joint  resolution  prohibiting  certain 
assistance  to  and  activities  in  Angola,  be 
taken  from  the  calendar  and  placed 
imder  Subjects  on   the  Table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  For  the  information 
of  the  Senate,  all  subjects  on  the  table 
are  likely  to  be  called  up  at  any  time,  so 
by  being  placed  there,  they  do  not  lose 
their  validity  in  any  way.  shape,  or  form. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mrr' President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nom- 
inati(»is  will  be  stated. 


DRUG  ENFORCEMENT 
ADMINISTRATION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Peter  B.  Bensinger.  of  D- 
linols.  to  be  Administrator  of  Drug  En- 
forcement.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nom- 
ination is  considered  and  confirmed. 


NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION 
SAFETY  BOARD 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nominations  of  Webster  B.  Todd, 
Jr.,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  for  the  term  expiring  December 
31,  1980;  and  Webster  B.  Toddi^  Jr.,  of 
New  Jersey,  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board  for 
a  term  of  2  years. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered a.j/d  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr:  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  President 
be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


of  my  staff  be  accorded  privileges  of  the 
floor  diu-lng  conslderatkHi  of  S.  2662. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
ob j  ection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-420.  appoints 
the  following  Senators  to  attend  the 
Mexico-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Conference,  to  be  held  In  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  and  Denver,  Colo..  February  2&- 
March  1,  1976:  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Mansfuld)  .  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hud- 
dleston),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Haskell)  .  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan),  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Durkin)  .  the. 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domeni- 
ci)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Ktr. 
Laxalt). 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assLstant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OF 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
3:30  p.m.  the  Senate  recessed,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  4:25  pjn., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Offlcer  (Mr.  McClellan)  . 


PRIVILEGES  OP  THE  FLOOR— S.  2662 

Mr.    JAVITS.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  Albert  Lakeland 


INTERNATIONAL  SECURl'l'Y  ASSIST- 
ANCE AND  ARMS  EXE»ORT  CON- 
TROL ACT  OF  1976 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  2662)  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  It  ap- 
pears that  we  have  done  about  as  much 
as  we  can  do  on  the  pending  business. 
Therefore,  if  there  is  no  other  business 
to  come  before  the  Senate,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion shortly  to  recess  the  Senate  until 
9  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

I  should  tell  the  Senate,  though,  that 
I  have  been  in  touch  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  now  presiding,  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  calling  up  the  copyright  bill  on 
tomorrow  if  something  happens  to  the 
present  bill  In  the  meantime.  The  bill  I 
refer  to  Is  Calendar  No.  460.  S.  22.  How- 
ever, it  is  my  understanding  that  staff 
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members  of  several  of  the  committees 
will  be  meeting  tonight  to  see  what  can 
be  done  In  the  way  of  an  adjudication  or 
working  out  of  some  details  which  are  to 
be  considered  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIEU).  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  just  want  to  say 
for  the  record  that  Senator  Case  and  I 
did  have  a  meeting  with  representatives 
and  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  We  went  over  some  of 
the  concerns  that  have  been  expressed. 
I  see  our  distinguished  friend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  In  the 
Chamber.  I  have  hopes — high  hopes, 
might  I  say — as  I  look  at  my  esteemed 
friend  from  Texas,  that  tomorrow,  when 
he  brings  in  his  amendments,  we  can 
handle  them  properly  and  ta^e  care  of 
his  deep  concerns  and  proceed  with 
consideration  of  the  pending  bill.  I  look 
at  him  with  strong  appeal  for  the  kind 
of  cooperative  action  I  know  he  Is  capable 
of  rendering. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  tiie 
Senator  yield,  so  that  I  may  respond? 

Mr.  MANSFTET.n.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
deeply  moved  and  touched  by  the  gener- 
ous and  eloquent  words  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Looking  at  It  as  a  practical  matter 
and  realistically,  I  do  not  know  that  we 
could  dispose  of  all  the  amendments 
tomorrow. 

We  took  no  votes  in  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  but  I  have  learned  to 
count  heads  in  the  15  years  I  have  been 
in  the  Senate,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  would  prefer 
to  see  this  matter  put  over  until  after 
the  recess  and  agree  on  controlled  time 
so  that  the  matter  is  not  prolonged  when 
we  return  from  the  recess.  In  the  in- 
terim, members  of  the  staff  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  could  address  them- 
selves to  our  various  concerns  in  this  bill 
and  perhaps  prepare  amendments  that 
might  reflect  some  of  the  concerns  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  very  dlfll- 
cult  to  achieve  this  over  the  period  of 
the  next  24  hours. 

That  is  the  way  the  matter  stands 
at  the  moment  I  hope  that  this  will  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  will. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  we  can  expedite 
this  bill  with  dispatch  when  we  return, 
if  this  procedure  could  be  followed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
basic  features  of  this  bill  have  been 
available  to  the  Senate  since  November 
13,  and  innumerable  hearings  and  dis- 
cussions have  been  held  on  It.  I  recog- 
nize that  the  bill  we  have  before  us  was 
reported  to  the  Senate  recently.  I  believe 
the  report  is  dated  sometime  last  week. 

My  feeling  about  the  matter  is  that  we 
must  proceed  In  regular  order  on  the 
amendments.  I  hope  we  can  complete 
them.  We  may  not  be  able  to  do  so,  as  I 
said  In  our  private  discussions. 

I  recognize  the  realities  of  this  body 
as  well  as  anybody  else.  If  there  Is  a  de- 


sire to  have  additional  amendments  and 
extra  debate — and  I  do  not  make  any 
reference  to  any  kind  of  fllibuster,  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  like  that,  noth- 
ing whatsoever 

Mr.  CASE.  We  would  not  even  mention 
the  word. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Not  even  an  extended 
educational  dialog. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct.  We 
have  not  contemplated  anything  Uke 
t^t.  I  simply  say  that  I  doubt  that  much 
more  Is  going  to  be  accomplished  by  any 
delay. 

I  might  add  that  It  Is  In  the  Interest 
of  all  of  us  to  get  the  bill  behind  us  and 
get  It  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
where  they  can  act — they  are  already 
working  on  a  bill  similar  to  this — get  a 
conference  concluded  and  get  this  meas- 
ure before  the  President,  because  the 
fiscal  1977  bill  is  right  <m  our  doorstep. 

Also,  I  have  to  be  frank  about  it.  Dur- 
ing that  week,  there  happens  to  be  some 
lobbyists  around  this  town  that  are  doing 
some  overtime  work.  I  must,  first  of  all. 
chastise  them  for  not  having  been  on  the 
job  sooner.  They  have  come  up  with  all 
kinds  of  worries  and  suggestions,  most  of 
which  are  without  too  much  foundation. 
I  think  we  have  given  them  enough  time. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Texas  that  we 
shall  see  how  It  all  works  out.  I  told  the 
leader  that  we  talked  about  it. 

Mr.  (XrLVER.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  wish  to  address  a 
question  to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Texas.  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity, 
having  just  come  on  the  floor,  to  hear 
his  report  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Armed  Services  on 
this  matter.  Am  I  correct  that  he  ob- 
served that,  In  his  opinion,  a  majority 
of  the  membership  desired  to  have  this 
matter  lay  over  until  after  the  recess? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  stated  that  as  an  opin- 
ion. I  said  there  were  no  votes  taken  on 
the  matter,  because  I  sense,  based  on 
what  people  said  in  the  meeting,  that  a 
majority  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  preferred  this  action.  I  know 
that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  would  pre- 
fer to  see  the  matter  disposed  of  tomor- 
row, and  four  or  five  other  members  of 
the  committee  as  well. 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  think  it  Is  a  Uttle 
hard  to  speculate  on  that  numbers  game. 
I  happened  to  be  present  and  heard  the 
Senator  from  Texas  express  his  views. 
He  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  mine. 

Second,  I  also  happen  to  have  done  a 
little  head  counting  on  my  own.  If  the 
Senator  from  Texas  is  under  the  il- 
lusion that  there  was  clearly  a  majority 
sentiment  in  that  committee  expressed 
this  afternoon  during  those  discussions 
and  deliberations,  I  must  say  I  differ 
with  him. 

I  did  suggest  that,  perhaps  it  would 
be  appropriate,  given  the  differences 
that  were  expressed  and  the  arguments 
that  were  made  and  the  persuasiveness 
of  those  arguments,  or  lack  of  same,  that 
it  might  be  in  order  to  take  a  vote  on 
that  subject.  I  was  assured  that  that 
really  was  not  necessary. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  this  rec- 
ord should  show  that.  yes.  It  Is  true  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  this  after- 
noon   discussed    this    subject    at    con- 


sldefable  length  and  had  the  benefit, 
through  part  of  the  meetkig.  of  discus- 
sion with  the  distinguished  and  able 
Senators  from  Minnesota  and  New  Jer- 
sey. With  and  without  them  present,  the 
OHnmlttee  Itself  exhaustively  went  Into 
this  subject.  But  I  do  not  think  It  Is  at 
all  clear— I  do  not  think  It  Is  at  all  clear, 
and  I  think  It  would  be  misleading  to 
represent  to  this  body — ^that  there  was 
any  such  consensus  on  the  desirability 
or  lack  of  it  as  to  when  this  legislation 
would  be  considered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  the  Senator  will  yield. 
I  should  be  delighted  to  join  with  him  In 
a  request  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee that  he  convene  the  committee 
and  vote  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  CULVER.  If  that  becomes  an  issue 
of  Importance  in  determining  whether 
or  not  In  fact  we  do  go  over  because  of  an 
effort  to  accommodate  the  wishes  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I 
think  that  would  be  very  appropriate, 
indeed.  If  that  Is  the  reason.  Let  me  say 
I  do  not  happen  to  think  It  Is. 

Mr.  TOWER.  May  I  say  that  perhaps 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  a  major- 
ity of  the  committee  feel  that  way  may 
not  be  relevant.  There  Is  a  sufficient 
number  of  them  who  have  concerns  and 
who  want  to  prepare  amendments  to 
this  legislation  that  I  think  it  would 
make  it  very  difficult  Indeed  If  those  con- 
cerns were  disregarded. 

Mr.  CULVER.  That  Is  an  Important 
qualification,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
on  the  original  statement.  I  think  it  Is  a 
useful  one^_ 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  reiterate  that  I  believe 
a  majority  of  Uie  committee  would  pre- 
fer to  see  the  matter  put  over  until 
after  next  week.  That  Is  my  opinion.  It 
is  Just  my  opinion  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield?  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  make  an  observation.  I  think  it 
has  been  clear  that  there  has  been  no 
rush  act  to  get  this  bill  passed.  On  the 
contrary,  this  bill  has  been  delayed  at  the 
request  of  the  administration.  This  bill 
has  gone  through  three  separate  rewrlt- 
ings.  It  has  had  innumerable  hearings. 
We  have  had  witnesses  from  the  admin- 
istration in  every  discussion — not  only 
witnesses,  but  their  technicians.  We  de- 
layed even  the  reporting  of  the  bill  to 
the  Senate  for  a  10-day  period  while 
the  Secretary  of  State  was  in  Moscow. 
Brussels,  and  Madrid,  then  giving  him 
time,  when  he  returned,  to  be  able  to 
give  us  his  advice  and  counsel. 

I  also  note  that  it  was  reported  to  the 
Senate  on  Friday.  We  took  up  this  bill 
on  Wednesday.  When  I  think  of  the  num- 
ber of  bills  we  have  taken  up  here,  on 
Tuesday  when  the  report  has  come  from 
a  committee  on  Monday — that  is  not  un- 
usual, because  generally  we  follow  legis- 
lation if  we  are  concerned  about  it.  I 
think  it  should  be  noted  that  we  have 
had  time  to  prepare  amendments  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further,  please? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding.  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
express,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
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on  Armed  Services,  the  interest,  the  con- 
sideration, the  receptlveness,  the  con- 
cern, the  appreciation  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  for  the 
appropriate  interests  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  in  its  relation- 
ship to  this  legislation.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  had  an  opportunity,  many,  many 
months  ago — as  early  as  last  spring — to 
discuss  with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  his  very  real 
concerns  in  this  area.  We  had  consider- 
able discussions  on  that  occasion  about 
some  of  the  jurisdictional  problems  in- 
volved and  some  of  the  shared  interests 
in  the  shape  of  any  appropriate  legisla- 
tive response  to  this  very  serious  na- 
tional and  international  problem.  I 
should  go  so  far  as  to  characterize  it  as  a 
crisis. 

I  must  say,  and  must  say  reluctantly 
and  sadly,  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  who  has 
been  interested  in  this  area,  that  the  in- 
terest in  cooperation  and  coordination 
between  the  two  committees,  in  order,  in 
the  public  interest  and  the  interest  of 
the  Senate  as  a  body,  to  responsibly  meet 
its  obligations  in  this  area,  was  far  more 
evident  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  in  terms  of 
interest,  and  concern  about  the  very  real 
and  serioxis  implications  of  these  issues — 
the  problems  of  combat-readiness,  draw- 
downs on  our  own  stock,  technological 
transfer  of  highly  sensitive  materials,  to- 
tally independent  of  the  increased  risk  of 
war.  I  say  with  a  great  deal  of  lament 
that  it  is  unfortunate  that,  now,  in  the 
11th  hour — now  in  the  11th  hour,  when 
some  of  the  big  interests  in  America  be- 
come concerned — we  get  an. interest  in 
the  problem  of  control  of  the  insane, 
pathological  international  arms  race  that 
is  threatened  to  blow  up  the  world.  We 
suddenly,  belatedly,  get  worried  about 
whether  or  not  our  own  combat-readi- 
ness posture  is  being  adversely  affected. 
We  become  extremely  sensitive  and 
alarmed  about  whether  or  not  we  are,  in 
fact,  holding  hostage  our  own  areospace 
Industry  to  these  foreign  governments. 

We  even  get  interested  in  standardi- 
zation of  NATO.  We  get  interested  in  all 
kinds  of  questions  that,  for  1  solid  year, 
this  member  and  other  members  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
have  repeatedly  pleaded,  have  written 
memoranda,  have  written  letters  about. 
In  the  regular  order.  Those  regular  order 
pleadings  have  been  generally  ignored, 
and  inadequately  responded  to. 

Finally,  because  of  our  interest,  jun- 
ior members  on  that  Senate  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  went  to  the  chair- 
man— and  I  am  glad  he  is  here  now — 
and  went  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
asking,  if  we  cannot  set  up  some  kind  of 
formal  mechanism  to  appropriately 
monitor  and  perform  congressional  over- 
sight over  those  aspects  of  this  critical 
subject  which  are  germane  to  our  com- 
mittee obligation  and  responsibility,  then 
can  we  have  some  liaison  on  these  hear- 
ings? 

These  hearings  began  last  June.  Any- 
body interested  in  the  subjects  had  am- 
ple opportunity  to  read  the  Record.  The 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  their  staffs,  the  lobby- 


ists, have  all  had  a  chance  to  read  it. 
Starting  last  October,  many  of  us  cor- 
responded, trying  to  get  more  formed  co- 
operation. We  finally  gave  the  suggestion 
of  having  some  of  us  as  liaison.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  could  not  possibly 
have  been  more  cooperative  and  willing 
to  share  jurisdictional  participation  on 
this  subject,  at  the  member  level  and  at 
the  staff  level.  He  was  cooperative.  We 
sat  in  on  those  hearings. 

I  might  add  that  I  submitted  some 
questions  to  the  distingrulshed  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States  in  Novem- 
ber and  we  are  still  waiting  for  answers 
to  those  questions.  But  there  is  nothing 
new  in  that. 

The  problem  is  that  we  sat  in  there, 
and  we  were  there.  We  had  time,  and  we 
could  have  done  a  better  Job,  as  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  if  we  had 
met  our  responsibilities  properly  and 
staffed  it  out,  and  had  more  formal  liai- 
son. We  could  have  done  a  job.  If  any 
outstanding  questions  are  here — and  I 
might  add  that  I  think  they  are  minimal, 
we  can  wrap  it  up  quickly. 

I  will  tell  you  why  we  are  going  to 
finish  this  bill  after  Uie  recess,  and  that 
is  so  that  the  lobbyists  in  management 
and  labor  can  put  the  heat  on  and  kill 
this  bill.  They  do  not  want  any  restric- 
tions. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CULVER.  Not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CULVER.  Not  at  this  time.  I  will 
not  jield  the  floor  now.  I  am  in  the  proc- 
ess of  completing  a  statement  and,  at  the 
appropriate 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  is  in  the 
process  of  accusing  someone  of  being  a 
lobbyist. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  did  I  lose  It? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  did  not  yield.  I 
now  yield  to  the  Senator.  He  has  the 
floor  temporarily. 

Mr.  CULVER.  That  is  why  we  are 
putting  this  bill  over;  that  is  why  there 
is  an  effort  to  kill  it. 

Do  not  be  under  any  Illusions  about 
that.  There  has  been  ample  opportunity 
to  follow  this,  to  study  it,  and  to  respond 
to  it;  and,  it  seems  to  me,  that  any  fur- 
ther delays  are  just  contributing  to  Its 
being  killed. 

Now,  the  reason  we  have  this  legisla- 
tive response  is  also  typical.  I  will  tell 
you  why  we  have  this  legislative  re.sponse. 
That  is  because  we  have  tri'-d.  those  of 
us  who  have  a  concern  about  arms  con- 
trol and  the  uncontrolled  and  night- 
marish competition  that  is  going  on  in 
the  world  today,  to  force  a  policy  on  the 
executive.  We  are  concerned  about  the 
checkbook  diplomacy  of  this  administra- 
tion; the  fact  that  we  have  an  unguided 
missile  in  the  form  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  who  feels  that  foreign  policy  Is 
test  conducted  on  the  principle  that  If 
they   will  not  take  a  nuclear  reactor. 


maybe  they  will  settle  for  some  highly 
sophisticated  weapons  system. 

We  have  tried  to  force  some  kind  of 
policy  rationality  out  of  this  administra- 
tion—without success.  The  only  way  you 
force  a  policy,  unfortunately  belatedly, 
is  for  Congress  to  Insist  through  legisla- 
tive steps  that  they  get  their  own  house 
In  order,  and  that  is  exactly  what  the 
purport  and  import  of  this  legislation  is. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  more 
important,  any  more  important  business, 
before  this  country,  and  If  we  have  to  act 
this  way,  so  be  it.  But  I  think  it  \d  also 
important  to  note  for  the  record  that  this 
legislation  was  carefully  drafted  with  the 
full  participation  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  State  Department;  even  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  signed  on  as  the 
representative  of  the  executive  branch 
on  this  issue. 

I  am  not  at  all  deceived  about  what  Is 
going  on  arotmd  here.  I  think  you  can 
come  up  witii  a  lot  of  different  artful 
rationales.  But  I  think  the  history  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota's 
efforts  to  cooperate  Intimately,  and  the 
failure  of  our  committee  to  avail  Itself  of 
that  embrace,  is  all  too  evident. 

It  seems  to  me  if  we  are  going  to  talk 
about  representing  what  the  position  Is 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
and  talk  about  a  majority  for  this  or  a 
majority  for  that,  we  ought  to  at  least 
make  it  clear  that  that  is  considerably 
and  necessarily  in  doubt,  because  we  do 
not  have  a  roUcall  on  that  question.  And 
if  the  roll  were  called,  I  think  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  views  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  would  be  con- 
siderably divergent  on  this  subject. 

I  yield  back  the  time  and  I  appreciate 
the  Senator's  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  rhet- 
oric has  been  apparently  escalating  con- 
siderably on  this  matter. 

First,  I  would  like  to  reject  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  Senator*  from  Mississippi 
has  been  derelict  as  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  There  is  no 
Member  of  this  body  who  Is  more  consci- 
entious, more  dedicated,  and  who  works 
harder  than  Senator  Stenmis,  and  I  take 
nothing  away  from  Senator  Htthphret  in 
the  process.  I  know  he  has  done  a  splen- 
did job,  and  I  concur  In  that.  But  I  re- 
sent and  I  reject  the  suggestion  that  Sen- 
ator Stennis  has  been  derelict.  No.  1. 

No.  2,  I  have  heard  a  lot  of  shameless 
demagoguery  on  this  floor,  but  I  have 
rarely  been  treated  to  a  batch  of  It  as 
now  when  it  is  suggested  that  those  of  us 
■wfi{rha(Ve  considerable  concern  with  this 
are  doing  so  at  the  behest  of  the  arms 
merchants  and  the  lobbyists. 

The  only  people  who  have  lobbied  me 
on  it  are  people  who  want  to  cram  it 
through  the  Senate  by  tomorrow  night. 

Well,  I  can  tell  you  this:  I  was  pre- 
pared to  be  reasonable,  prepared  to  agree 
to  a  time  certain  to  vote  on  this  thing. 
I  am  not  sure  I  am  now,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  stand  here  and  have  it  suggested 
to  me  that  I  am  a  minion  of  the  arms 
merchants  or  that  I  want  to  escalate  the 
arms  race  or  anything  of  tiiat  sort.  That 
Is  piu-e  bunk  because  I  certainly  do  not 
subscribe  to  those  Ideas. 
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I  think  we  ought  to  deescalate  the 
rhetoric  and  try  to  work  out  an  arrange- 
ment in  which  we  can  expedite  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

As  a  practical  matter  it  "alnt"  going  to 
be  passed  tomorrow  night.  Even  if  I  walk 
out  the  door  and  do  not  come  back  there 
are  others  who  are  not  going  to  let  this 
bilLcome  to  a  vote,  a  final  vote.  So  I  think 
wy  ought  to  deal  with  reality  and  arrive 
atl  a  solution  so  that  we  will  know  when 
we  can  complete  action  on  the  bill  when 
we  return  a  week  from  Monday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  Texas  will  keep 
an  open  mind  on  the  possibilities  in- 
herent as  in  this  legislation,  as  a  result 
of  the  meeting  this  afternoon  between 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey)  and  the  ranking 
Republican  member,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case). 

(Mr.  BROCK  assimied  the  chair  at  this 
point.) 

It  is  my  hope  that  It  will  be  possible 
that  something  can  be  worked  out,  be- 
cause this  will  be  a  most  difficult  year 
for  all  of  us  and,  as  the  Senate  is  aware, 
we  are  bound  by  oiu-  own  regulations  con- 
tained in  the  creation  of  the  Budget 
Committee  by  means  of  which  we  must 
consider  legislation  within  certain  pre- 
scribed periods. 

Futhermore,  as  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill,  Senator  Humphrey, 
has  indicated,  as  soon  as  this  is  disposed 
of,  we  have  to  turn  to  the  1977  bill. 

I.EG1SLATIVE  PROGRAM 

So,  Mr.  President,  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate,  we  will  continue  with  the 
pending  business  but,  at  the  very  least.  I 
want  the  Senate  to  be  on  notice  that  fol- 
lowing the  disposal  of  this  legislation.  If 
not  before  because  of  changed  circum- 
stances, the  Senate  will  then  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  460,  S.  22, 
a  bill  for  the  general  revision  of  the  Copy- 
right Law,  title  17  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes.  This,  too, 
will  take  some  time,  as  will  other  bills 
which  are  In  the  oflan«. 

So,  with  that  notice  to  the  Senate,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  withhold  his  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 


REQUEST  FOR  AN  ORDER  FOR 
ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  8:30  TO- 
MORROW  MORNING 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  It 
stand  in  adjournment  until  8:30  tomor- 
row morning. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMEI^Vk 
UNTIL   8:45   AJit 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  today  It 
stand  In  adjournment  imtll  the  hour  of 
8:45  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  STONE  AND  SENATOR 
HUDDLESTON  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  after  the  two 
leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  imder  the  standing  order  on 
tomorrow,  that  Mr.  Stone  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes;  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  HuDDLESTON  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  and  that  the  ordeij^piay 
be  reversed  depending  upon  the  con- 
venience of  either  or  both  of  those  Sena- 
tors on  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RESUMPTION  OP 
THE  CONSIDERATION  OF  S.  2662 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that^at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  orders  for  the 'recognition 
of  Senators  on  tomorrow  the  Senate  re- 
simie  consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business,  S.  2662,  the  International  Secu- 
rity Assistance  and  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  of  1975. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  tomorrow  the  Senate  will  convene 
at  the  hour  of  8:45  a.m.  After  the  two 
leaders  or  their  designees  have  been  rec- 
ognized under  the  standing  order,  Mr. 
Stone  and  Mr.  Huddleston  will  be  rec- 
ognized, each  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes and  in  the  order  stated.  However, 
Mr.  Huddleston  may  go  first  if  it  is  to  his 
convenience  and  if  it  meets  with  the  ap- 
proval of  Mr.  Stone. 

After  the  orders  for  the  recognition  of 
Senators  have  been  completed,  the  Sen- 
ate will  resimie  consideration  of  S.  2662, 
the  ^^international  Security  Assistance 
and  A;*ns  Export  Control  Act  of  1976. 
Rollcall  votes  may  occur  on  motions  or 
amendments  relating  to  the  same.  It  may 
be  possible  or  it  may  be  advisable,  at 
least,  on  tomorrow,  for  the  Senate  to 
temporarily  put  that  measure  aside  and 
begin  action  on  the  copjTight  bill,  S. 
22.  That  remains  to  be  seen. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quoriui  caU  be  rescinded. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  8:45  AM. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr,  President, 
If  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
8:45  SLm.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  4:54 
pjn.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Friday, 
February  6,  1976,  at  8:45  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  5, 1976: 

NaTIONAI,  OCEit^C  AND  ATMOSPHERIC 
AOMINISTRATION 

Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law, 
the  following  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grades  indicated  In  the  NaUonal  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration: 

To  he  captain 
Wesley  V.  Hull  George  M.  Poor 

Wayne  L.  Mobley  Charles  K.  Townsend 

Charles  A.  Burroughs  Ronald  L.  Newsom 
Richard  E.  Alderman 

To  be  commander 


John  T.  AtweU 
IiOW«U  J.  Genzllnger 
Jimmy  A.  Lyons 
David  M.  Wilson 
John  D.  Stachelbaxis 


Thomas  E.  Gerlsh 
CaroU  D.  North,  Jr. 
John  W.  DeCoste 
Donald  E.  Nortrup 
Larry  K.  Nelson 
Prank  P.  Rossi 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 

Eddie  N.  Benrnrd  James  R.  Paris      ' 

Bradford  B.  Meyers  Emerson  G.  Wood 

Richard  \.  Schlro  Gregory  R.  Bass 

Kurt  J.  Scbnebele  Robert  L.  Penry 

Michael  F..  Johnson  Wayne  P.  Tumacllfr 

Max  M.  Ethridge  WUllam  L.  Adams 
David  B.  MacParland,  Michael  P.  Kolesar 

Jr.  Robert  B.  Zlder 

Stephen  L.  Wood  Richard  P.  Moore 

To  be  lieutenant 

Roger  W.  Mercer  David  C.  Jarrett 

Garth  W.  Stroble  Pred  L.  Klelnschmldt 

George  J.  Haiiser,  Jr.  Douglas  O.  Hennlck 

Andrew  M.  Snella  Bryan  K.  Mezger 

Alan  H.  Yanaway  Craig  P.  Berg 
Kenneth  P.  Van  Train  Charles  D.  Mason 

Thomas  G.  Russel  Joanne  Parker 

George  D.  Vose  Kenneth  W.  Perrln 

David  Pasclutl  Etonald  A.  Doesett 
Kenneth  M.  Holden  n  Francesca  M.  Cava 

Dennis  J.  Sigrlst  William  D.  Otto 

Thomas  L.  Meyer  Bruce  B.  Johnson 

John  B.  Nelson  Terry  M.  Lajrdon 

Robert  J.  Pawlowskl  Robert  G.  Willlscrott 
(jreorge  A.  Baisley 

T\>  be  lieutenant   (junior  grade) 

Dennis  M.  Kubl  Cheryl  A.  Cavln 

Michael  E.  Ziolko  James  H.  Bennett,  Jr. 

Terrance  D.  Jackson  Deborah  A.  Astle 

Edward  D.  Gullekson  Constantlne  E.  Merlcaa 

Christine  S.  Carty  Gary  M.  Albertson 

Karen  L.  Pasclutl  Evelyn  J.  Fields 

James  D.  Sarb  Howard  T.  Langeveld 

David  H.  Peterson  Donald  A.  Dreves 

Richard  W.  EUls  John  A.  Wlthrow 


To   be 
David  H.  Mlnkel 
John  P.  Rublno 
Karin  A.  Lerch 
Susan  J.  Ludwlg 
Howard  A.  Jemlson  ni 
Stephen  C.  Jameson 
James  A.  Green 
Walter  P.  Latimer 
Stephen  S.  Snyder 


enstgn 

David  R.  Shields 
William  P.  MftrshRii 
Jim  W.  Conrad 
Jerome  S.  Myszka 
Michael  W.  Cline 
Steven  M.  MlUer 
Derek  C.  Sutton 
John  C.  Bortnlak 
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IM  THE  Maxink  Corps 
The  foUowlng-oamed  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps   for    temporary    appointment    to   the 
grade  of  major  general: 

Edward  A.  WUoox  John  H.  Miller 

William  J.  White  Harold  A.  Hatch 

Noah  C.  New  Edward  J. 

Phillip  D.  Shutler  Bronars 

Richard  E.  Carey  Paul  X.  KeUey 

Oeorge  W.  Smith 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion In  the  Regular  Air  Force,  under  the  ap- 
propriate provisions  of  chapter  835,  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended.  All  officers 
are  subject  to  physical  examination  required 
by  law: 

LIKE  or  THE  AIR  FORCE 

SecoTul  lieutenant  to  first  lieutenant 
Adams.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  Kenneth  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aderhold,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adrtance.  Bruce  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Albanl.  Louis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  KeUy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  Craig  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  Joel  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  Joseph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allgood,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Almeida,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Altman.  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ambrose,  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  427-94-39H. 
Ambrose,  Dean  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Amos,  Jlmmle  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andermann,  Brian  E.,  560-70-S616. 
Anderson,  Cortland  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Emmet  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Erik  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  John  P.,  508-58fe;7359. 
Anderson,  Michael  E.,  471-S*^9227. 
Anderson.  Steven  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrew,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anselm,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Amett,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ashler,  Frederick  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aslett,  Linda  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Audley,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AvUa.  Edward  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Awento,  Oennaro  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Awtrey.  Clyde  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ayers,  Freddie  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ayers,  Louis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey,  Jack  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey,  Wade  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaiUie,  Carl  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balash,  Lawrence.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baldwin,  Conrad  C  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baldwin.  Mark  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ballard.  Mark  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Banghart.  George  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bankey.  Daniel  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barber.  Brian  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barcus,  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barger,  Phillip  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barr.  Barry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrier.  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barron,  Jchn  I.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barry.  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barry,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barton.  Harold  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bash.  Darren  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bass,  Roy  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baugh,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beal.  Byron  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beally.  Timothy  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beard.  Brian  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beard.  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beck,  WUliam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beckmann,  Wllfried  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bedore.  Craig  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beechel,  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beigh.  Roger  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bendlck.  Gordon  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett.  Bruce  G..  496-5»-4882. 


Benolt,  Mark  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berthlaume,  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Betts,  Kenneth  N..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beyer,  Gregory  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Birch,  Dale  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BJurstrom,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black,  Christopher  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blackmer.  Douglas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blanchard,  Samuel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blanchette,  Jeffrey  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blandln.  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blase.  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blecher.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blohm,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blokland,  Gary,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boehm,  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bolton,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bone,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonewitz,  Joel  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonn.  Kenneth,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bossen,  Dennis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bottenus.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowen,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyce,  Dennis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyd.  Anne  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyd.  Raymond  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyle,  Gary  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyle,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyt.  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradford,  Stuart  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brammeier,  Charles  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brechbuhl.  Peter  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brechtel,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Breckenridge.  Ronald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brennan,  Scott  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brenner,  Paul  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bridlng,  Alan  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brienzo,  Frank  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlggs.  Gerald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bright.  Victor  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brobeck,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brockner,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broderick,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broderick.  Ralph  S..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bromberek,  Clarence  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks.  Douglas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks,  Peggy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  Eric  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Jeffrey  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
_  Brown.  Jimmy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
•^     Brown,  Kathryn  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  Kenneth  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brumlow,  Ronald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brundage.  Roy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bryant,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Buchanan,  Rickey  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Buchanan.  Richard  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Buckley.  James  L..  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bugg,  Catherine  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bull.  Stephen  D.,  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bullock.  Bernard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bullock.  Martin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bunner.  Randle  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Burgar.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Burger.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Burke.  Stephen  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Burnett.  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Buse.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Butler,  Ernest  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Butler,  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Byrne.  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Callard.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Callaway.  Bernard  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cardenas.  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carlson.  Joel  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carpenter.  William  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carr,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carrato.  Anthony  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carroll.  Stephen  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Catlin,  Benjamin  S.,  IV,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cavln,  Glynn  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Challfoux,  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chambers,  Haydn  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Champagne.  Joseph  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Charfauros.  Kenneth  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cheeseman,  Gary  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cherry,  PhUlip  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Chllders,  Frank  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Childress,  Charlie  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chlsholm,  Melghan  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cholet,  Stephen  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrlstal,  Johnny  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrlstensen,  John  L.,  543-«4-0022. 
Chun,  Mark  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clra,  Anthony  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cizan,  Clifford  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Bryan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Dennis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Horace  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clatterbaugh,  Charles  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cleary,  Michael  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cleland,  David  I.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clements,  Howard  L.,  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cleveland,  Craig  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clifford.  Jerome  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clovicko.  Cary.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cochrane.  Marvin  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cohn.  WUliam  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coker.  Luke  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole,  Timothy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman,  Sidney  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins,  Richard  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Combs.  Kenneth  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Comer.  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conkle.  Larry  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  Gerald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX^ 
Cook,  Robert  W.,  191-34-236^ 
Cook,  Sharla  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  ^ 
Cooper,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper,  Paul  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corley,  John  D.  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cornell,  Charles  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Correll,  Basil  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Correll,  Eugene  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cost,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gotten,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cottrell,  Daniel  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crackel,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crandley,  John  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crank,  Chester  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crawford,  Arth  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crlpe.  Richard  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crlstianl.  Steven  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crttchlow,  Carl  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crites,  Carl  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crockford.  WUliam  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cromack,  Douglas  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cronin,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cropper,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cross,  Christopher  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Croston.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crowley.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crulce,  Edward  J.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crumrlne.  Jack  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cuadroe,  Ricardo  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Culbertson.  William  C,  264r-88-5210, 

Cummins.  Gregory  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cunningham.  Breck  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cunningham,  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cudmo.  Gennaro.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Currie.  Paul  T.  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cutter,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dahmer,  Forrest  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dalrymple,  Stephen  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Damlanl.  Roy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Daniel.  Clifton  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Danlelson,  Dennis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dannels,  Barton  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davenport,  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis.  Edward  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis,  Joseph  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dean.  Jlmmle  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Deason,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Debruln.  PhUlp  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Decapua.  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Decker.  AHen  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Decker.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Defeo,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Deloney,  Richard  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

De*^g.  Hugh  K.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Deloughry,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dempsey.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dendinger.  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Denlg,  WUliam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Derosa,  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Derry,  Christopher  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Dick,  Douglas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickinson,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickson,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlffley,  WUliam  J..  648-8&-7851. 
Dodge.  Larry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dofelmler.  Carl  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donaldson,  Linda  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DonneU,  Douglass  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doonan.  Philip  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dorland,  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doroff,  Dennis  F.,  469-6a-8798. 
Dorrls,  George  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doyal.  Curtis  D.,  408-6fr-1317. 
Draayer,  Robert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drake.  Eddy  P.,  «83-66-0613. 
Dretar,  Stephen  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drew.  Samuel  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Droppo,  Gerald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duerson.  Stuart  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunbar,  Robert  J.,5ie-66-1085. 
Dunlap,  Alden  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn,  Arthur  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dutelle,  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dutton,  Jeffrey  U,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duvall,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eames.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edeburn,  Jan  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Howard  M.,  507-6fr-5ai9. 
EUers.  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX;^ 
Elsenhart,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellzondo,  Camllo  G.,  44&-66-8049. 
EUer,  Jonathan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott,  Howard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EUis,  David  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellis,  Frank  T.,  Jir.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ely.  Richard  O.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Englebretson,  Mark  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eiu-lght,  Randall  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ergonls,  Resty  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ernst,  DarreU  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Esslg,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Estes,  John  H.,  IV,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  Michael  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  Paul  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  Steven  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ewert,  Lanny  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Faber,  Larry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Panning,  Arthur  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paris,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parr.  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Farrar,  WUliam  T..  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Farrell,  Michlal  O.  J.  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parrls,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paye.  Philip  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fazio,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Felton,  Charles  F,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pennell,  Alice  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fenton,  Stephen  T.,  288  48  4818. 
Ferris,  Mark  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferry,  Dennis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fickes.  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flanagan.  Edward  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flavin,  John  R.,  491-5ft-440S. 
Floyd,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flynn,  Charles  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plynn,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foard.  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poerster,  Carl  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fogleman.  Dean  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foley,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forbes,  Michael  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foreman,  Jonh  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forrester.  Joe  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poster.  Patricia  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fotlnakes,  RandaU  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fox.  WlUtam  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frank,  WUUam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Praser,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frazler.  Edwin  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Preund,  Paul  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frodsham.  Gene  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
FrohUch,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fulkerson.  Gregory  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Purr.  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gade.  Dal©  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaffney,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galvln.  Timothy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oambardella,  Prank  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gammon,  Hugh  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garllngton,  Alan  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gamer.  David  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garrard.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Garrlty,  Kevin  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oast.  StephMi  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oatich.  TTacey  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gaylor,  Don  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gee.  Gary  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Geers,  Terry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Geesainan,  Dennis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gempler,  Gregory  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oesch.  Wolfgang  P^k..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

GflOMrt,  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gibeau.  John  P..  02lV32-4660. 

Gibson,  Earl  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gilbert.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

OUbert.  RusseU  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Omig.  Grant  W,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Olllln.  William  T.,  617-5&-4225. 

OOltB.  Matthew  P.,  m.  20&-40-6707. 

Gilmer,  Lee  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glmbal,  Eric  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CUmboryB.  Peter  P. .  26 1-90-6736. 

Olavan,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

OUtB.  Bobmi;  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gober.  Marc  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goetz.  WllUam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goff.  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Golson.  Bruce  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gonyea.  Gergory  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Good,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gore,  Mbnnle  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Graf,  Gerald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oraybeal.  Terry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grayson.  Alan  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grayson,  Thomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oivatbouse.  Larry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

yfeer.  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
^.welder,  Betty  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grier,  Samuel  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Griffith,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gross.  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX' 

Gulasey.  Steven  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gutierrez,  Sidney  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Outridge,  Milford  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guttman,  Paul  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haddock.  Barry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haegele.  Edward  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hafner,  Steven  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hagemeler.  Hal  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hale.  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halfast.  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haman.  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamby.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HamUton.  Thomas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamlyn,  Raymond  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammond.  Lloyd  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Handlln,  Daniel  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansel,  Steven  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  Steven  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen.  Timothy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanson.  David  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haraway.  Claude  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harbeck,  WUliam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harbert.  Donald  Z.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harley.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harman,  Steven  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harmon.  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harmon.  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harper.  Mark  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harr,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Jackie  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  James  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  WUliam  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harry.  BUly  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartman.  Larry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartman,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harts.  John  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harveson,  Walter  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haugh,  Dennis  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haupt.  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawkins,  Edwin  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawkins,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawthorne,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hay.  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hayes.  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes,  Timothy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haylett,  Dean  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haylock,  Robert  P.,  1, XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Head,  Michael  J.,  562-84r-5319. 
Heale,  Daniel  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Healy,  Roger  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heamsberger,  Eric,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heater,  Henry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Heely.  WlUlam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hegna.  Harwood  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hegner,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Heisey.  Edward  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Henelian.  Michael  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hennlgan,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Henry.  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Herrbiu-ger,  Ellen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hessney.  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hicks.  Alfred  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

TTni.  Charles  H.,  457-64-^6001. 

Hill.  Martin  V.,  n.  i 

HUl.  PhUlp  W..  674-2^ 

Hill.  Richard  J..  < 

Hill.  Thomas  J., : 

Hilton,  WUliam  ] 

Hinds,  Ralph  W., 

Hinkle,  John  C,  57 

Hirschi,  Bradft^rd  j 

Hltzeman,  Keith  4 

Hodges,  Rudnaldo 

HofeUng.  David  Hi.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Holt,  Steven  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hollatz.  Lawrence  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Holmans.  Jlmmle  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hcflmes,  Daniel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Holum.  Wayne  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Homburg.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hooten.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hoover,  Alan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Horn,  Roderick  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Horton,  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hoskins,  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hoeter,  Kathleen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ho\igh,  Luther  W.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Householder,  Rich  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hower.  Daryl  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Howey,  Allan  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hub,  Michael  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huber,  Herbert  P.,  292  11  4448. 
Hubert,  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudson.  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Huelskamp.  David  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hulsey,  Douglas  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Huiat.  Gary  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

lagulli.  James  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ibarra,  Guillermo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ideen.  Dana  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

rrrlne.  Edward  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Iversen,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.4gp)abour,  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Bobby.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson.  Daniel  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jaco.  Chris  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jaczinskl.  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jaremko.  Joseph  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jarman.  Leonard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jarrell.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jarreu.  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jensen.  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jeroslow.  Steven  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joganlc.  Margaret  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Henry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  J<dinny  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX., 
Johnson.  Jont  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
J<dinaon,  Noel  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  PhUlp  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnaon.  Ronald  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jobn^n,  Bruce  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston,  Glen  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston.  Rick  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Brian  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Carol  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jtntlan,  Patrtc,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kahoe,  Joseph  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kalkman,  James  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kammlre,  Frederick  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karger,  Paul  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kamezls,  Ivan  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karvosky,  Richard  J.,  04O-48-1608. 
Keams,  Wade  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keating,  Raymond  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keesee,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kehias.  George  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kehoe.  Peter  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelmes.  Duncan  C.CXXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kenna.  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy.  Frederick  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy.  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eamberling,  Michael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Kimble,  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klnback.  Alan  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klncart,  Jack  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King.  Ralph  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klntzlng,  Edward  Tench,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klpple.  Peter  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrchner.  Keith  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klein,  Oeorge  E.  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klein,  Leslie  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klotz,  Prank  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knarr,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knlffen,  Stephen  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knight,  Donna  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knight,  Jeffrey  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knowles,  Frederick  S.,  Jr..  226-7ft-6796. 
Knutson,  Paul  B.,  476^58-4221. 
Koehn,  Klmet  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knoerner,  Michael  J..  192^2-6211. 
Kohler,  Jeffrey  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koncel,  Anthony  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koser.  Michael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kostelny,  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kowalskl,  Bogdan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krafft,  Gregory  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kramer.  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krocsslg,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuconls,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kunclw,  Bohdan  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuprel,  Stephen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuyk,  Charles  P.  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lacour,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lady,  Craig  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.       ^ 
Lake.  Calvin  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lakln.  Terrence  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lander,  Stephen  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Landls,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laney.  Michael  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamed,  Thomas  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larson,  Mark  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lasauce.  Kathy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lattlmer,  Charles  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lattner,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lauderdale.  Earle  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laurltzen.  William  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lauten.  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lavlgne,  Todd  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lease,  Boyd  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leeman,  Richard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Legg.  Otto  P..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lelghlngey,  David  E.,  486-4»-7784 
Lemlng,  Lenna  K-,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lemons,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lemp.  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lennon,  Michael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lenz,  Eric  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lesser.  John  D.,  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lewis.  Fred  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lewis,  Gerald  E.,  346-^2-1346. 

LlUy,  Kirk,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Llneberger.  Vance  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Llnnell,  Robert  S..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Llnzy,  Nancy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Llsenby.  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lively.  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lloyd,  Richard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Loebl.  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Long,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Long.  Norman  D.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Long,  Sandra  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Long,  Timothy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lous.  Mark  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Louse.  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lorenz.  Stephen  R.,  08O-38-2664. 

Love,  Francis  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lowman.  Levi  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lupo.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MacDonald.  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Machovlna.  George  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MacPherson.  Craig  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mahood,  Harvey  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Malberg,  Eugene  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MaiUey,  Gerald  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Manley,  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mann.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Manning.  David  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Manson.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maple,  Dennis  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maravllla,  Ernest,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Marlcle,  Wayne  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Marlnella,  Stephen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Marozlck,  PhUlp  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Marple,  Robert  K.  I.,  198-42-«238. 
Marsh,  Robert  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marsh,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martinez,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marvin,  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mason,  Randall  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Massey,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mateos,  James.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matthews,  Randy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matustik,  Raymond  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maurer,  Alfred  C,  389-4&-5736. 
Maxey,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayberry,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayer,  Mary  J.,  544--56-2917. 
Mayhew,  Mark  F.  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mazurowskl,  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAllister,  Timothy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCalmont.  Jack  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCauley,  Stephens  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClaln,  William  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClary,  William,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCleary,  George  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClellan,  Mark  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCoy,  Steven  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCullar,  Kelly  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCiUlough,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDevltt,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald,  Michael  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGrath,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McHugh,  Kevin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mclnerney,  Patrick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKenna,  Kenneth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKenzle,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McKlnnls.  WUUam  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McKnlght,  Walter  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McLaughlin,  Scott  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMillan,  Charles  T.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McMillan,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McMurray,  John  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McMurUy,  Walter  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MtNalr,  Gerald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McNalr,  Kim  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McNeil,  Frederick  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McNeills,  Kevin  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McTamney,  John  M..  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Meachem.  J.  F.  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Megeath,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Melnts,  Jeffrey  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Melster,  Do:iald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mercer,  Joseph  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Merldeth,  Denny  J.,  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Merrill,  Guy  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Meyer,  Bruce  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Meyer,  Charles  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Meyer,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Meyers,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Meyrlck,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Michael.  Geoffrey  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Michael,  Kathy  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Miller,  Douglas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Miller.  Louis  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Miller,  Milton  J.  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Miller,  Roy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Miller.  WUllam  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Miller,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mills.  Scott  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mlnear,  Alan  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mlnto,  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mitchell.  Charles  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mitchell.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mitchell.  Howard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mitchell,  Joseph  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mitchell.  Robert  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mlze,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moe.  Karl  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MoUne.  Wljllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Monaghan,  Timothy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moran,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morgan,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morrison,  Darrel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morrison.  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morrow,  Greyson  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morse,  Kenneth  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morse,  Nell  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moses,  Glenn  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mosler,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Motley,  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moudry.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Muckley,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mulanax,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MuUlns,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mullvaln,  Steven  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


MunhaU.  Douglas  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Munaon,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy.  Kathleen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muse,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mussarl,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  Harold  D.,  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nacke,  Alan  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nalgle.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nance,  Gregory  L.,  333-40-U)9a. 
Naum.  Michael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Naumann,  WUllam  W.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neal,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nearlng,  Wayne  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelfert,  Marc  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Sherman  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nemcek.  Walter  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nemltz,  Paul  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nenortas,  Viktor  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nicholas,  ChrUtopher  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nichols,  Gary  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlckerson,  Eric  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlshlmuta,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noble,  Bart  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noel,  George  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nolen,  Lawrence  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noss,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noto,  Vincent  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ochmanek,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Connell,  Marjorle  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Connor,  Gerald  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Connor,  John  J.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OTJell,  Wayne  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Gllvle,  Eugene  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHagan,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHollaren.  Daniel  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oldenburg,  WllUa  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ollger,  Leland  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Olln,  Jerome  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ollls,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Olson,  Phillip  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Orcutt,  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Omdoff,  Carla  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Osbom,  Billy  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Osborne,  Stanley  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ottlnger,  Donald  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ottofy,  Glyn  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Outlaw,  Glen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Owens,  William  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pace,  John  M.,  397^2-2672. 

Pace.  Roger  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Paholskl.  Larry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Paladlnl,  Steven  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Paling,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pallas,  Nicholas  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parlsl.  Vincent  M.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Park,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parker,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parker,  Scott  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parkin,  Bond  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parsons,  Theod  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pastlak,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Patten,  Donna  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Patterson,  William  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Patton.  Michael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Payne,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pearson,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pedden,  Raymond  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pekny,  Robert  J.,  330--I0-6667. 

Peller,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Peluso,  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pemberton.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pence,  Roy  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Penta,  Peter  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Peragallo.  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Perona,  Andrew  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Peter,  Russell  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Petersen,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Peterson,  Quentln  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Peterson,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Petro,  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pettlt.  Donald  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pflepsen,  Gary  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Phelps,  Henry  P.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Phelps,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

PhUllps,  Albert  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pierre,  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pllcher,  John  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pltcovlch,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Polkabla,  Lawrence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pooler,  Marcla  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Popper,  Stephen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Poquette,  Daniel  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Poucber,  David  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PoweU,  Terrell  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powers,  Kevin  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powers,  Victor  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Preble,  Edwin  O..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pretz,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price,  Anton  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price,  Ronald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price,  WUllam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PrUl,  Mark  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prtnee,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pruper,  Louis  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pulham,  Charles  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Purcey,  Gordon  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Putnam,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Putz,  Randall,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Quackenbush,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Quick,  Martin  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Quinnell,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rabins,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Race,  Kenneth  R,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Radcllffe,  Johann.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Radov,  Larry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rake,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ralph,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ralston,  Mark  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramm,  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rampulla,  George  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Randolph,  Lynn  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raney,  Terry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ranft,  Andrew  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rasmussen,  NeU  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ream,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed,  Stalker  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Regnl,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Relmers,  Henry  W.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Relnecke,  Gregg  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Renko,  Gregory  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rensel,  Dennis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reusche,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhodes.  Kathleen  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richards,  Floyd  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richards,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson,  Douglas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlchter,  Etouglas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlcker,  David  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rider,  Richard  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rletsema,  Kees  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlggs,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlghtmyer,  Etonald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rltchhart,  Kenneth  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rltter,  William  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robards,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robblns,  Jack  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robblns,  Richard  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberson,  WUUam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts.  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson.  John  N.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogacki,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers,  Larry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rolt,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rollinger,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RoUins,  Leon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rolsen,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Romaln,  Mark  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Romcevlch,  Daniel  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roodhouse,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rooney,  Patrick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosenberg,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roskey,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosser,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rossettl,  Stephen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rotach,  Alan  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RothweU,  Wmiam  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Runnels,  Hamptcm  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russell,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Riissell,  James  H..  567-86--4061. 
Rustan,  Pedro  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sage,  Randall  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Salmonson,  Anthony  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Samelson,  Kirk  S,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanchez,  Francisco  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sandberg,  Stuart  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanders,  Elgin  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanders,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sandgren,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sandsmark,  Michael  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saunders,  Thomas  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SaveU,  Stephen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Schaller,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schanberger,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaub,  Willla  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scheinost,  Barry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scheifer.  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SchineUer,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schlsler,  Gary  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schlabs,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmitt,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SchneU,  Charan  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schroeder,  Gordon  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schrupp,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schuessler,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwartz,  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwartz,  Norton  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwartz.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Ronald  J.,  Jr.,  329  46  1405. 
SciUly,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sealy,  Jeffrey  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Searles,  Dewitt  R.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sebald,  Christopher  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seder,  Kenneth  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Selnkner,  Jan  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Senslba.  Greg  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shackelford,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shackelford,  Scott  A.,  557-62-^5266. 
Shade,  Barry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shafer,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaffer,  Patrick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaka,  Gregory  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ShamreU,  Richard  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shanahan,  David  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sharpe.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheldon.  Steven  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheppard.  Patrick  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shore.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shurtleff,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Siegel,  Gregory  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SUver,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simpson,  Scott  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simpson,  WUllam  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Singer,  Patrick  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Singleton,  Victor  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sisco.  Wmiam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sisson,  Timothy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skalko,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skorenkl,  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slawter,  Bruce  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sloan,  Donald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Small  man.  Alan  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Charles  E.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  David  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Drew  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
South,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
South,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
South,  MUton  L.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Roger  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Roy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
South,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Warren  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Wayne  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soda,  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SoUgan,  James  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soils,  Oneslmo,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SoUey,  Duane  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sortland,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Souders,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sovey.  Joseph  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spebar,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sponaugle,  Troy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sporte,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Springer,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stallttrorth.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stampley,  Michael  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanberry,  Wayne  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stangl.  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanley,  Kenneth  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanton,  BiUy  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanton,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stayton,  Rowe  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steenberge,  Michael  J.,  ^86-36-9161. 
Stefonlk,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stein.  Qrover  N.,  182-4249487. 
Stellato,  Joseph  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephenson,  BUly  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  Bruce  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  Clay  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Stewart,  Donald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stickle,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
in,  Devln  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

IweU,  NeU  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
weU,  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

tilings,  Michael  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

►ne,  lAvaea/eb  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

tnehouse^David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strain,  O^^  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Straiton,  TOtJESTR:,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stratton,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strauss,  Douglas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stra^,  Anthony  W.,  338^-44-3823. 
Str^bjAUan  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stringer.  Patrick  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stucky,  Paul  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullenberger,  Chesley  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SiUlivan,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Summers,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SutiUa,  Donald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swan,  WUllam  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sweeney,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swenson,  HUmer  W.  S.,  Jr.,  461-u 
Swertfager,  Thomas  A.,  545-72-76 
Swlder,  Raymond  J.,  Jr.,  335-44- 
Szydel,  Ellen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tackett,  Homer  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taft,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TaraveUa.  Christopher  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tascione,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Edward  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Ewlng  R.,  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Joseph  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor,  Paul  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Roderick  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teague,  Charles  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teter,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Theken,  Terry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thlel,  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Frederick  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
^Thompson,  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  John  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  WUUam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thorn,  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thuotte,  Victor  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thurston.  Keith  L..,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ticknor,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tillman,  Michael  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlnney.  Sandra  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toda.  Prank  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toland,  Val  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tompkins,  Edwin  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Topp,  Susan  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Temping,  Gray  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Torrey,  Samuel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tota,  Samuel  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Townsend,  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tramontana,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trchka,  Dennis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tremonte,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.    • 
Triplett,  Gary  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Troncoso,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Truax,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tucker,  Chris  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Twardowskl,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tyler,  Dorothy  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlmer,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Underwood,  Peter  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vaccaro,  Kenneth,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vancoeverlng,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vandam,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vandrie,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VaneUs,  Marc,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanheeswyk,  LesUe  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanorman,  Brian  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vam,  George  L.  E.  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Veatch,  Raymond  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vechlk,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Veenstra,  Randall  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Veldman,  Francis  E.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Viemes,  Glenn  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vinnedge,  WUUam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vldlet.  WiUlam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VltelU,  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vltkus,  Raymond  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vogel,  Eric  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Voigt,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Volkman.  Kenneth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Volodzko,  Konstantln.  148-4&-«ia7. 
WachB.  Calvin  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wigaman.  Richard  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
wSker.  Donald  L..  236-7a-«362. 
Walker.  Harry  C.  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker.  Joseph  P..  459-8»-82l2. 
Walker.  Keith  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker.  Thomas  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace.  Lewis  S..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace.  Raymond  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace.  Richard  B.,  400-76-€494. 
Waller,  Steven  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walsh,  Mary  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Washabaugh,  Walter  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wassenar,  Kenneth  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watt,  Vance  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wauchop.  Johnnie  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Way.  Spencer  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weber,  Wayd  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weglel,  Stanley  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welcome,  Gerald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welteroth.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wenger,  Michael  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wenzel,  Vaughan  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West,  Paul  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Western,  James  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wetekam.  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wetzel,  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltaker,  Johnny,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  Roger  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltt.  Earl  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wickers,  Rodney  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlgglnton,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlgglnton,  John  T.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlgle,  Gary  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUcox,  Donald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wllken.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  CecU,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Erwln  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlllams,  Joe  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Lester  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WllU,  Stephen  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wllmert,  Terance  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Wilson,  Scott,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  WUllam  M.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlnburg.  Roger  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlnbiim,  James  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wltkowskl,  Mark  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Womack.  Kenneth  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood.  Garey  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woon,  Eden  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wnght,  Bruce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wrtaley,  Dale  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wurster,  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wyplszynskl,  Steven,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tablonskl,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tagher.  Ray  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tamato.  Masaakl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yanlglos,  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tavorsky,  Philip  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yestness,  Steven  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    COEPS 

Abraham.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atwood,  Horace  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chapman,  Gregory  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coffman,  Mark  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper.  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dl«hl,  Steven  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fritz,  Marc  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hannan.  David  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hart,  Roy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawkins,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helronlmus,  James  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houk.  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knox.  Klrby  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loper.  Clifford  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayer.  Michael  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mazza,  Dominic  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDavld,  Stephen  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell,  Orderla  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  Alan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parry,  Edward  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patchln,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Penlx,  Arnold  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prechter,  Gary  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scbenk.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Sbagets,  Frank  W..  49&-84-4169. 
SUne.  Walter  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vogler.  James  B.,  m,  506^6-4413. 
WestfaU,  Christopher  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Willis,  Henry  S.  K..  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BIOMZDICAI.   SCIENCES   COKFS 

Calomlno,  Allan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cooper.  Timothy  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fulk.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lubozynskl.  Frank  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Magnusson,  Kent  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nlskala,  Gary  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wagoner,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  Air  Force  officer  for  reap- 
pointment to  the  active  list  of  the  Regular 
Air  Force  In  the  grade  Indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  sections  1210  and  1211.  title  10. 
United  States  Code: 

um  or  THE  Am  roscx 
To  be  colonel 

Fisher,  Max  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  5.  1976: 

Drug  Enforcement  Administration 

Peter  B.  Benslnger  of  Illinois,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  Drug  Enforcement. 

National  Transportation  Satett  Board 

Webster  B.  Todd,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  for  the  term  expiring  Decem- 
ber 31,  1980. 

Webster  B.  Todd,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  for  a  term  of  2  years. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore a  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Father  Godfrey  Kloetzli,  OFM,  of  the 
Terra  Sancta  College,  Jerusalem,  Israel, 
offered  the  following  prayer:  , 

Almighty  and  most  loving  God,  Ipok 
down  upon  us  gathered  here  before  You 
and  listen  to  our  prayer.  It  is  with  deep- 
est humility  that  we  call  upon  You  for 
help.  What  is  decided  and  done  on  this 
floor  can  and  will  influence  not  only  the 
lives  of  our  fellow  citizens,  but  also  those 
of  the  peoples  of  the  entire  Earth.  Give 
us  a  fuller  realization  of  this  fact  and 
help  us  to  rise  above  mere  personal  de- 
sires and  ambitions  to  serve  our  fellow 
man  with  all  our  strength.  We  are  weak 
and  helpless  without  Your  gifts  of  knowl- 
edge and  courage;  knowledge  to  under- 
stand what  is  right,  and  courage  to  act 
accordingly.  Hear  our  prayer.  Almighty 
Father,  for  without  You  we  will  labor  in 
vain.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HJl.  1607.  An  act  to  amend  title  18  and 
title  39  of  the  United  States  Code  to  make 
parallel  the  exemption  from  lottery  prohibi- 
tions granted  to  newspapers  and  to  radio 
and  television,  and 

H.R.  6184.  An  act  to  amend  section  40  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  to  fix  the  salaries  of 
referees  In  bankruptcy. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  having  proceeded  to  reconsider 
the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  121)  en- 
titled "Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
quarterly  adjustments  in  the  support 
price  for  milk,  and  for  other  purposes", 
returned  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  with  his  objections,  to  the  Senate, 
In  which  it  originated,  it  was  resolved, 
that  the  said  joint  resolution  do  not  pass, 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  not 
having  voted  In  the  afarmative. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles : 

H.R.  5512.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System  Administration  Act 


of  1060,  and  for  other  purposes;  and  HA. 
10230,  an  act  to  establish  a  science  and  tech- 
nology policy  for  the  United  States,  to  pro- 
vide for  scientific  and  technological  advice 
and  assistance  to  the  President,  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  ways  and  means 
for  improving  the  Federal  effort  in  sclentlflo 
research  and  Information  handling,  and  In 
the  use  thereof,  to  amend  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  Act  of  1960,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

H.R.  6608.  An  act  to  extend  until  the  close 
of  1983  the  period  In  which  appropriations 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
acquisition  of  wetlands,  to  Increase  the  max- 
imum amount  of  such  authorization,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  following  titles.  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested : 

S.  14.  An  act  to  provide  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments In  retirement  pay  of  certain  Fed- 
eral judges; 

S.  2129.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  definition 
and  punishment  of  certain  crimes  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Federal  laws  in  force  within 
the  special  maritime  and  territorial  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  when  said  crimes 
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are  committed  by  an  Indian  In  order  to  tn- 
Bure  equal  treatment  for  tthHm-ti  and  non- 
Indian  offenders: 

S.  2371.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  regula- 
tion of  mining  activity  within,  and  to  repeal 
the  application  of  mining  laws  to.  areas  of 
the  National  Park  System,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  2742.  An  act  to  dedicate  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  National  Historical  Park  to 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas  In  grateful  recog- 
nition of  his  contributions  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  92.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  a  conditional  adjournment  of  the 
Senate  from  February  6.  1976.  until  Febru- 
ary 16, 1976. 


FATHER  GODFREY  KLOETZLI 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
have  the  Reverend  Godfrey  KloetzU  with 
us  of  the  Franciscan  custody  at  the  Holy 
Land  in  Jerusalem.  In  Easter  week  of  last 
year,  there  was  a  committee  of  the  House 
which  was  on  an  Interparliamentary 
Conference  with  the  Israeli  legislature, 
and  before  that  with  the  Egirptian  legis- 
lature. By  chance  we  met  Father  Kloetzli, 
and  he  showed  ub  the  Holy  Land,  the  his- 
torical spots  of  the  Christian,  Moslem, 
and  Jewish  faiths. 

I  know  that  so  many  of  the  Members 
In  public  life  in  America  and  American 
citizens  who  have  visited  Israel  have  met 
Father  Kloetzli,  and  have  always  enjoyed 
his  friendliness  and  the  warmth  of  his 
greeting,  and  the  beautiful  manner  in 
which  he  conducts  a  tour  to  shov^,visitor8 
the  places  of  the  times  of  Christ  and 
times  of  early  history. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  how  grate- 
ful I  am  that  Father  Kloetzli,  whose 
home  is  in  Washington  and  who  is  back 
here  visiting  with  his  mother  for  some 
time.  Is  the  Chaplain  of  the  day. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
Join  with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  in  expressing  our  delight  at  hav- 
ing Father  Kloetzli  here  today  to  address 
the  House. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  have  first  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Father  Kloetzli  last 
year  in  Israel  where  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill)  and  I  were 
cochairing  a  parliamentary  mission  to 
the  Mideast.  Father  Kloetzli  provided 
our  congressional  delegation  with  an  in- 
formative tour  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
Holy  Land — a  most  pleasant  and  instruc- 
tive part  of  our  visit. 

I  thank  Father  Kloetzli  for  his 
thoughts  this  morning  and  echo  his 
prayer  that  what  we  do  in  this  Chamber 
be  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  Peebles  of 
the  Earth. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  reciprocate 
his  kindness  and  extend  a  very  warm 
welcome  to  Father  Kloetzli  and  my  very 
best  wishes  for  an  enjoyable  stay  In  this 
country. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  APPOINTMENT 
OP  ADDITIONAL  REPUBLICAN  OF- 
FICIAL OBJECTOR  FOR  THE  CON- 
SENT CXALENDAR 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
announce  the  appointment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schulze) 
as  an  additional  Republican  ofBciaJ  ob- 
jector for  the  Consent  Calendar. 


REPORT  ON  HJl.  11665.  RESCINDING 
CERTAIN  BUDGET  AUTHORITY 

Mr.  MAHON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  on  the  bill  H.R.  11665  to  rescind 
certain  budget  authority  recommended 
in  the  message  of  the  President  of 
January  23,  1976  (H.  Doc.  94-342), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Imix)und- 
ment  Control  Act  of  1974  (Report  No. 
94-808) ,  which  was  referred  to  the  Union 
Calendar  and  ordered  printed. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  PILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEDGED  REPORTS 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Osmmittee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ONHJt.  11045, 
REHABILITATION  ACT  EXTENSION 
OP  1976 

Mr.  PERKINS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (HJl.  11045)  to  amend  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1973  to  extend  the 
authorizations  of  appropriations  con- 
tained In  such  act: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  94-809) 
The  ccunmlttee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.B. 
11046)  to  amend  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973  to  extend  the  authorizations  of  appro- 
priations contained  In  such  Act,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  In- 
sert the  following: 

SHORT  mxE 
Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 

"Rehabilitation  Act  Extension  of  1976". 

extension  of  aothorization  of  appropria- 
tions FOR  vocational  REHABILITATION  SERV- 
ICES 

BBC.  2.  (a)(1)  Section  100(b)(1)  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C.  720(b) 
(1))  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "Act")  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
immediately  after  "1976,"  and  by  inserting 
immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:    ",  and  $740,000,000 


for   the   fiscal   year   ending   September   80, 
1977". 

(2)  Section  100(b)  (2)  of  the  Act  (29  UjB.C. 
720(b)  (2) )  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
immediately  after  "1975,"  and  by  inserting 
Immediately  after  "1976"  the  foUowing:  ". 
and  $26,000,000  fcH-  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30, 1977". 

(b)  Section  112(a)  of  the  Act  (29  UJB.C. 
732(a))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
immediately  after  "1975,"  and  by  Inserting 
Immediately  after  "1976,"  the  following: 
"and  up  to  $2,500,000  but  no  less  than  $1,000- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1977.". 

(c)  Section  121(b)  of  the  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
741  (b) )  is  amended  by  striking  out  "June  30, 
1977"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30, 1979". 

EXTENSION    OF    ATTTHCWIZATION    OF    APPROPRIA- 
TIONS   FOR    RESEARCH    AND    TRAIMINO 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  201(a)(1)  of  the  Act 
(29  VjB.C.  761(a)(1))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  immediately  after  "1976,"  and 
by  ins«ting  immediately  after  "1976"  the 
foUowlng:  ",  and  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1977". 

(b)  Section  201  (a)  (2)  of  the  Act  (29  U£.C. 
761(a)  (2) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
Immediately  after  "1975,"  and  by  inserting 
Immediately  after  "1976"  the  following: 
",  and  $25,000,000  tar  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  SO,  1977". 

EXTENSION  OF  ATTTHORIZATION  OF  APPBOFBU- 
TIONS  FOR  GRANTS  FCS  CONSTBXrCTION  OF  RB- 

babujtation  FAciLinxs 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  301(a)  of  the  Act  (29 
UJ3.C.  771(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  immediately  after  "1976,"  and  by  in- 
serting Immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ",  and  September 
30,  1977". 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  801  (a)  of 
the  Act  (29  UAC.  771(a))  ts  amended  by 
striking  out  "July  1.  1978"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "October  1, 1980". 

■ZTBNBION  of  ATTTHORIZATION  OF  APFBOFBIA- 
TIONS  FOR  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  SBtTZCXS  FOB 
HANDICAPPED  INDIVIDUALS 

Sbc.  6.  Section  302(a)  of  the  Act  (29  UB.C. 
772(a))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
Immediately  after  "1975,"  and  by  Inserting 
immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng:  ",  and  September  30. 
1977". 

EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPSOPBZA- 
TIONS  FOR  SPECIAL  PROJECTS  AND  DEMON- 
STRATIONS 

Sec.  6.  Section  304(a)  (1)  of  the  Act  (29 
UJ3.C.  774(a)  (1) )  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  Immediately  after  "1976"  and  by  in- 
serting Immediately  after  "1976"  the  foUow- 
lng: ",  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 1977". 

EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  DEAF-BLIND 
YOUTHS  AND   ADULTS 

Sec.  7.  Section  306(a)  of  the  Act  (29  U.8.C. 
776(a) )  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
immediately  after  "1976,"  and  by  inserting 
immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng:  ",  and  September  30, 
1977". 

EXTENSION     OF    AUTHORIZATION    OF     APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  PROGRAMS  AND  PROJECT  EVALUATIDIf 

Sec.  8.  Section  403  of  the  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
783)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  im- 
mediately after  "1976,"  and  by  inserting  im- 
mediately after  "1976,"  the  foUowlng:  "and 
September  30,  1977.". 

EXTENSION    OF    AUTHORIZATION    OF    AFPROPBIA- 
TIONS  FOR  SECRETARIAL  RESPONSIBILITIES 

Sec.  9.  Section  406(d)  of  the  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
786(d))   is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
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immediately  after  "IQVS."  and  by  Inserting 
immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ".  and  $600,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1977  . 

EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  ARCHITECrDRAI,  AND  TRANSPORTA- 
TION   BARRIERS    COMPLIANCE    BOARD 

Sec  10.  section  502(h)  of  the  Act  (29 
use  792(h))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
••tm'd"  immediately  after  '•1976,"  and  by  In- 
serting immediately  before  the  period  at  toe 
end  thereof  the  following:  ".  and  $l,500.(K)0 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1977". 

CONTINGENT    EXTENSION     OF     PROGRAMS 

Sec  U.  (a)  Unless  the  Congress,  before 
AprU  16  1977.  has  passed  legislation  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  extending  the  au- 
thorization of  each  program  and  activity  the 
authorization  for  which  Is  extended  through 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1977,  by  ; 
the  amendments  made  by  section  2  through 
section  10,  each  such  authorization  shall  be 
automatically  extended  through  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1978.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion   (>»)■  J        w        ♦1,1  = 

(b)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  tnis 
subsection  shall  take  effect  at  the  close  of 
April  15,  1977,  unless  the  Congress  has  passed 
legislation  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a) .  ,„„  „  a  r^ 

(2)  Section  100(b)  (1)  of  the  Act  (29  U5.C. 
720(b)  (1) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
immediately  after  "1976."  and  by  Inserting 
immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ".  and  $760,000,000 
for    the   fiscal    year   ending    September    30. 

1078** 

(3)  Section  100(b)  (2)  of  the  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
720(b)  (2) )  is  amended  by  striking  out  "year 
ending  September  30,  1977"  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "years  ending  September  30, 1977. 
and  September  30.  1978". 

(4)  Section  112(a)  of  the  Act  (29  US.C. 
732(a))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
immediately  after  "1976,"  and  by  Inserting 
immediately  after  "1977,"  the  following: 
"and  up  to  $2,500,000  but  no  less  than 
$1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1978,". 

(5)  Section  201(a)  (1)  of  the  Act  (29  VS.C. 
761  (a)  (1) ) .  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "year 
ending  September  30,  1977"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "years  ending  September  30, 1977, 
and  September  30,  1978". 

(6)  Section  201(a)  (2)  of  the  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
761  (a)  (2) ) .  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
immediately  after  "1976,"  and  by  inserting 
immediately  after  "1977"  the  following:  ", 
and  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1978". 

(7)  Section  301(a)  of  the  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
771(a))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
immediately  after  "1976,"  and  by  Inserting 
immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ",  and  September  30, 
1978". 

(8)  Section  302(a)  of  the  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
772 (a))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
immediately  after  "1976,"  and  by  inserting 
Immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ".  and  September  30. 
1978". 

(9)  Section  304(a)  (1)  of  the  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
774(a)  (1)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "year 
ending  September  30.  1977"  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "years  ending  September  30. 
1977,  and  September  30,  1978". 

(10)  Section  305(a)  of  the  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
775(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
Immediately  after  "1976,"  and  by  inserting 
Immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ",  and  September  30, 
1978". 


(Ill  Section  403  of  the  Act  (29  U.S.C.  783) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  Immediately 
after  "1976,"  and  by  inserting  Immediately 
after  "1977."  the  foUowing:  "and  Septem- 
ber 30,  1978.". 

(12)  Section  406(d)  of  the  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
786(d))  U  amended  by  striking  out  "year 
ending  September  30.  1977"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "years  ending  September  30, 
1977.  and  September  30,  1978". 

(13)  Section  502(h)  of  the  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
792(h))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "year 
ending  September  30,  1977"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "years  ending  September  30, 
1977,  and  September  30,  1978". 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Con- 
gress shall  not  have  been  deemed  to  have 
passed  legislation  unless  such  legislation  be- 
comes law. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Carl  D.  Perkins, 

John  Brademas, 
'  Patst  T.  Mink, 

Llotd  Meeds, 

Shirley  Chisholic, 

William  Lehman, 

Robert  J.  Cornell, 

Edward  P.  Beard, 

Leo  C.  Zeferetti, 

George  Miller. 

Tim  L.  Hall, 

Albext  H.  Qttie, 

Alphonzo  Bell. 

Peter  Peyser, 

James  M.  Jeffords, 

Larry  Pressler, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Jennings  Randolph, 

Alan  Cranston. 

Harrison    Williams.    Jr., 

Claiborne  Pell, 

Edward  M.  Kennedy, 

Walter  F.  Mondalz, 

John  Durkin, 

Robert  T.  Stafford, 

Bob  Tait,  Jr., 

Richard  S.  Schwezker, 

J.  Qlenn  Beall. 

Jacob  Javits. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 
Committee  of  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  psuii  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H  Jl.  11045)  to 
amend  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  to  ex- 
tend the  authorizations  of  appropriations 
contained  in  such  Act,  submit  the  following 
Joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate 
in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  recom- 
mended in  the  accompanying  conference 
report : 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserted  a  substitute  text. 

The  House  recedes  from  Its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  which  Is  a  substitute  for  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment.  The 
differences  between  the  House  bill,  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  and  the  substitute  agreed 
to  in  conference  are  noted  below,  except  for 
clerical  corrections,  conforming  changes 
made  necessary  by  agreements  reached  by 
the  conferees,  and  minor  drafting  and  clari- 
fying changes. 

section  1.  short  title 

The  House  bill  provides  that  the  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Rehabilitation  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1975".  The  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vides that  the  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Re- 
habilitation Act  Extension  of  1975".  The 
House  recedes  with  a  conforming  amend- 
ment. 


SECTION  2.  extension  OF  ATTTHORIZATIONS 
or  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  VOCATIONAL  REHA- 
BILITATION   SERVICES 

Both  the  House  bill  ($740  million)  and  the 
Senate  amendment  ($720  million)  extend  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services  under  section 
100(b)  (1)  of  the  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1077,  and  the  House  bill 
also  authorizes  an  appropriation  ($760  mil- 
lion) for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1978.  The  conference  agreement  authorizes 
an  appropriation  of  $740  million  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  September  30,  1977. 

With  respect  to  this  and  all  other  exten- 
sions ot  authorizations  of  appropriations,  the 
conference  agreement  provides  for  an  addi- 
tional extension  of  one  year,  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1978,  contingent  on  the  failure  of 
the  Congrese  to  act  on  legislation  to  extend 
the  authorizations  of  appropriations  for  pro- 
grams under  the  Act  by  April  15,  1977.  For 
section  100(b)(1)  such  contingent  author- 
ization is  at  the  level  of  $760  million. 

Both  the  House  bill  ($25  million)  and  the 
Senate  amendment  ($42  million)  extend  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  Innova- 
tion and  Expansion  grants  under  section  100 
(b)  (2)  of  the  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1977,  and  the  House  bill  also 
authorizes  an  appropriation  ($26  million) 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1978. 
The  conference  agreement  ai'thorlzes  an  ap- 
propriation of  $25  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1977,  and  a  contingent 
authorization  at  the  same  level  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1978. 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment extend  the  earmark  out  of  speclaJ  proj- 
ect (section  304)  appropriations  for  client 
assistance  projects  under  section  112(a)  of 
the  Act  at  a  level  of  up  to  $2,500,000  but  no 
less  than  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1977,  and  the  House  bill  also 
extends  such  earmark  at  the  same  level  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 1978.  The 
conference  agreement  extends  such  earmark 
at  a  level  of  up  to  $2,500,000  but  no  less  than 
$1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1977.  and  a  contingent  extension  at 
the  same  level  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1978. 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment extend  the  time  during  which  part  C 
of  title  I  (Innovation  and  Extension  Grants) 
appropriations  are  available  for  obligation 
under  section  121.  The  House  bill  extends 
such  time  for  two  years,  through  Septem- 
ber 30,  1979,  and  the  Senate  amendment 
extends  such  time  for  one  year,  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1978.  The  Senate  recedes. 

SECTION    3.    EXTENSION    OF    AUTHORIZATION    OF 
APPROPRIATIONS    FOR    RESEARCH    AND    TRAINING 

Both  the  Hoiise  bill  (such  auras  as  may 
be  necessary)  and  the  Senate  amendment 
($32  million)  extend  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  research  under  section 
201(a)  (1)  of  the  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1977,  and  the  House  bill 
also  authorizes  an  appropriation  (such  sums) 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1978. 
The  conference  agreement  authorizes  an  ap- 
propriation of  $30  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1977,  and  a  contingent 
authorization  at  the  same  level  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1978. 

Both  the  House  bill  (such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary)  and  the  Senate  amendment  ($32 
million)  extend  the  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  training  under  section  201(a) 
(2)  of  the  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1977,  and  the  House  bUl  also  au- 
thorizes an  appropriation  (such  sums)  tar 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 1978.  The 
conference  agreement  authorizes  an  appro- 
priation of  $25  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1977.  and  a  contingent 


authorization  of  $80  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1978. 

SECTION  4.  EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORIZATION  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  GRANTS  FOR  CONSTRUC- 
TION  OP   REHABILITATION    PAdLITIES 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment (such  sums  as  the  Congress  may  de- 
termine to  be  necessary)  extend  the  authcH*- 
izatlon  of  appropriations  for  construction 
grants  under  section  301  of  the  Act  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977,  and 
the  House  bill  also  authorizes  an  appropria- 
tion (such  sums)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1978.  The  conference  agree- 
ment authorizes  an  appropriation  of  such 
sums  as  the  Congress  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1977,  and  a  contingent  authoriza- 
tion (such  sums)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1978. 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment extend  the  time  diu-lng  which  con- 
struction grant  ai^ropriatlons  will  remain 
available  for  expenditure  under  section  301 
(b).  The  House  bill  extends  such  time  for 
two  years,  through  September  30,  1980,  and 
the  Senate  amendment  extends  such  time  for 
one  year,  through  September  30,  1979.  The 
Senate  recedes. 

SECTION  S.  EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORIZATION  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 
SERVICES  FOR   HANDICAPPED   INDIVIDUALS 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment (such  sums  as  the  Congress  may  de- 
termine to  be  necessary)  extend  the  author- 
ization of  {4}prc9rlatlons  for  vocational 
training  services  under  section  302  of  the  Act 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977, 
and  the  House  bill  also  authorizes  an  appro- 
priation (such  sums)  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30. 1978.  The  conference  agree- 
ment authorizes  an  appropriation  of  such 
sums  as  the  Congress  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  fcH-  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1977,  and  a  contingent  authorization 
(such  sums)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1978. 

SECTION  e.  EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORIZATION  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  SPECIAL  PROJECTS  AND 
DEMONSTRATIONS 

Both  the  House  bill  (such  sums  as  the 
Congress  may  determine  to  be  necessary)  and 
the  Senate  amendment  ($20  million)  extend 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  for  spe- 
cial projects  and  demonstrations  under  sec- 
tion 304  of  the  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1977,  and  the  House  bill  also 
authorizes  an  impropriation  (such  sums)  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1978. 
The  conference  agreement  authorizes  an  ap- 
propriation of  such  sums  as  the  Congress 
may  determine  to  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1977.  and  a  con- 
tingent authorization  (such  sxuns)  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1978.  The 
managers  expect,  not  withstanding  the  elimi- 
nation of  specific  dollar  authorizations,  that 
special  projects  be  funded  at  a  level  compa- 
rable to  past  years'  appropriations. 

SECTION  7.  EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORIZATION  OI 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR 
DEAF-BLIND  YOUTHS  AND  ADULTS 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment (such  sums  as  the  Congress  may  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary)  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  National 
Center  for  Oeaf-BUnd  Youths  and  Adults 
under  section  306  of  the  Act  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1977,  and  the 
Rouse  bill  also  authorizes  an  appropriation 
(such  sums)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1978.  The  conference  agreement 
authorizes  an  appropriation  of  such  sums  as 
the  Congress  may  determine  to  be  necessary 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977, 
and  a  contingent  authorization  (such  sums) 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  197a 
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SECTION  8.  EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORIZATION  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS    FOR    PROGRAM    AND    PROJECT 

EVALUATION 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment  (such  sums  as  the  Congress  may 
determine  to  be  necessary)  extend  the  au- 
thcHlzation  of  appropriations  for  program 
and  project  evaluation  under  section  403  of 
the  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1977,  and  the  House  bill  also  authorizes 
an  appropriation  (such  sums)  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1978.  The  confer- 
ence agreement  authorizes  an  appropriation 
of  such  sums  as  the  Congress  may  determine 
to  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1977,  and  a  contingent  au- 
thcH-lzation  (such  sums)  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1978. 

SECTION  9.  EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORIZATIONS  OW 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  SECRETARIAL  RESPONSI- 
BILITIES (OFFICE  FOR  HANDICAPPED  INDtvm- 
UALS) 

Both  the  House  bill  (such  sums  as  the 
Congress  may  determine  to  be  necessary) 
and  the  Senate  amendment  ($600,000)  ex- 
tend the  authorization  of  appropriations  for 
carrying  out  special  Secretarial  responslbU- 
Itles  (Office  for  Handicapped  Individuals) 
under  section  405(d)  of  the  Act  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1977,  and  the 
House  bill  also  authorizes  an  appropriation 
(such  sums)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1978.  The  conference  agreement 
authorizes  an  tq)propriatlon  of  $600,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977, 
and  a  contingent  authorization  of  $600,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1978. 

SECTION  10.  EXTENSION  OP  AUTHORIZATION  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS,  ARCHITKCTURAL  AND  TRANS- 
PORTATION   BARBTEHH    COMPLIANCE    BOARD 

Both  the  House  bill  (such  sums  as  the  Con- 
gress may  determine  to  be  necessary)  and 
the  Senate  amendment  ($1,500,000)  extend 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
Architectural  and  Transportation  Barriers 
Compliance  Board  under  section  602(h)  of 
the  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1977,  and  the  House  bill  also  authorizes 
an  appropriation  (such  sums)  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1978.  The  confer- 
ence agreement  authorizes  an  appropriation 
of  $1,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1977,  and  a  contingent  authoriza- 
tion of  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30, 1978. 

SECTION    11.    CONTINGENT   EXTENSION    OF 
FRCHSLAMS 

The  House  bill  extends  the  authorization 
Of  appropriations  tor  each  of  the  programs 
of  the  RehabUltatlon  Act  of  1973,  as  weU  as 
the  time  for  availability  of  appropriations 
under  sections  121  and  301(b),  for  two  years. 
The  Senate  amendment  extends  such  author- 
izations for  one  year.  The  conference  agree- 
ment, as  indicated  in  the  discussion  of  sec- 
tion 2  in  this  joint  explanatory  statement, 
•establishes  a  new  bill  section,  section  11, 
which  extends  such  authorizations  for  one 
year,  to  September  30,  1978,  automatically 
unless  legislation  to  extend  such  authorities 
beyond  September  30,  1977,  has  been  enacted 
into  law  prior  to  April  16,  1977. 

One  of  the  primray  concerns  of  the  Sen- 
ate managers  In  extending  the  authorizations 
of  appropriations  for  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973  for  a  period  longer  than  one  year  is 
that  such  action  might  result  in  an  unneces- 
sary delay  In  the  reassessment  of  the  State 
allocation  formula  for  the  basic  grant  pro- 
gram of  section  110  of  the  Act.  The  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  note 
that  the  study  of  the  State  allocation  for- 
mvlti,  mandated  in  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973,  has  been  completed  and  pledge  to  make 
their  best  efforts  to  reassess  the  equities  of 
the  formula  and  the  adequacy  of  authoriza- 


tion levels,  in  hearings  hetore  the  ^>pn9rlate 
Committees  of  their  respective  bodies  at  the 
earliest  practicable  time. 

Carl  D.  Perkins, 

John  Brademas, 

Patsy  T.  Mink, 

Lloyd  Meeds, 

Shirley  Chisholm, 

William  Lehman, 

Robert  J.  Cornell, 

Edward  P.  Beard, 

Leo  C.  Zeferetti, 

George  Miller, 
'    Tim  L.  Hall, 

Albert  H.  Quie, 

Alphonzo  Beix, 

Peter  Peyser, 

James  A.  Jeffords, 

Larry  Pressler, 
tlanagers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Jennings  Randolph, 

Alan  Cranston, 

Harrison  Williams,  Jb.. 

Claiborne  Pell, 

Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

Walter  F.  Mondale, 

John  Durkin, 

Robert  T.  Stafford, 

Bob  Taft,  Jr. 

Richard  8.  Schweikb, 

J.  Glenn  Beaix, 

Jacob  Javits, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


APPOINTliCENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
BOARD  OP  VISITORS  TO  THE  TJB. 
NAVAL  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  10  United  States  Code  6968(a). 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Acad- 
emy the  following  Members  on  the  part 
of  the  House:  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Flood),  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Sikes),  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton)  ,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Kemp). 

PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMTTTEB 
ON  MONOPOLIES  AND  COMMER- 
CIAL  LAW  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY  TO  SIT  TO- 
DAY DURING  5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Monopolies  ^nd  Commercial  Law 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be 
Iiermitted  to  sit  while  the  House  is  read- 
ing for  amendments  imder  the  5-minute 
rule  today,  February  5,  1976. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


QUESTIONS  REGARDING  CONCORDE 


(Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
ronarksJ 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary 
of  Transportation  William  Coleman's 
outrageous  decision  yesterday  to  admit 
the  Concorde  to  Kennedy  and  Dulles  Air- 
ports was  against  the  overwhelming  pre- 
ponderence  of  evidence  produced  at 
hearings  over  the  last  yetir  and  defies  all 
logic  and  reason. 

Clearly,  other  administration  officials 
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played  a  hidden  role  in  this  decision.  It 
Is  simply  beyond  belief  that  his  decision 
was  arrived  at  after  an  objective  review 
of  the  evidence  which  was  near  unani- 
mous in  its  indictment  of  the  Concorde 
on  environmental,  economic,  and  safety 
grounds. 

We  know  that  the  manufacturers  of 
the  Concorde  have  spent  significant  sums 
of  money  on  their  lobbying  eCforts  in  be- 
half of  the  SST.  Indeed,  former  Secre- 
tary of  State  William  Rogers  was  a  paid 
lobbyist  for  the  Concorde's  manufactur- 
ers, and  among  the  strongest  supporters 
of  granting  the  Concorde  landing  rights 
were  Mr.  Rogers'  former  colleagues  in 
the  State  Department. 

I  call  on  Congress  to  authorize  a  full 
scale  investigation  into  the  entire  proc- 
ess surrounding  the  inexplicable  Coleman 
decision.  We  should  learn : 

First,  who  communicated  with  Secre- 
tary Coleman  about  the  Concorde,  and 
with  whom  did  he  talk? 

Second,  who  was  involved  in  making 
the  decision? 

Third,  what  role  did  the  Secretary  of 
State  play  in  this  decision? 

Fourth,  what  role  did  the  White  House 
play? 

Fifth,  who  were  the  American  agents 
for  the  British  and  French,  and  how 
much  money  was  spent  by  Concorde's 
manufacturers  in  promoting  the  plane 
here? 

Sixth,  how  was  that  money  spent? 

"There  is  credible  evidence  that  hidden 
decisions  were  made  behind  closed  doors. 
The  charade  of  public  hearings  used  to 
justify  this  astonishing  decision  by  Sec- 
retary Coleman  has  struck  yet  another 
blow  at  public  confidence  in  Government. 

Congress  must  ferret  out  all  the  details 
of  this  apparent  abuse  of  public  trust. 
The  people  have  a  right  to  know  exactly 
how  this  momentous  decision  was  made. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONDITIONAL  AD- 
JOURNMENT OP  THE  SENATE 
FROM  FEBRUARY  6,  1976,  UNTIL 
FEBRUARY   16,   1976 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  Senate  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  92)  providing  for  a  conditional  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  from  February 
6,  1976,  untU  February  16,  1976. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  92 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  when  the  Sen- 
ate adjourns  on  Friday,  February  6,  1976,  It 
stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Monday,  February  16,  1976,  or  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  the  sesond  day  after  Its  Members 
are  notified  to  reassemble  In  accordance  with 
section  2  of  this  resolution,  whichever  event 
first  occxirs. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  shall  notify  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  reassemble  whenever  In  his  opinion 
the  public  Interest  shall  warrant  It  or  when- 
ever the  majority  leader  or  minority  lectder 
of  the  Senate  files  a  written  request  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  that  the  Senate 
reassemble  for  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Sec.  3.  During  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate  as  provided  In  section  1.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be,  and  he  hereby  Is,  author- 


ized to  receive  messages.  Including  veto  mes- 
sages,   from    the    President   of    the   United 

States. 

AMENDMENT    OrTEEED    BT    MK.    O'NEILL 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ofiFer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  O'Neill:  On 
page  1,  line  7,  strike  out  the  period  and  all 
that  follows  through  page  2,  line  6.  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ";  and 
when  the  House  adjourns  on  Wednesday, 
February  11,  1976,  It  stand  adjourned  until 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday,  February  16, 
1976,  or  untU  12  o'clock  noon  on  the  second 
day  after  Its  Members  are  notified  to  reas- 
semble In  accordance  with  section  2  of  this 
resolution,  whichever  event  first  occurs. 

"Sac.  2.  The  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  notify  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  House,  respectively,  to  re- 
assemble whenever  In  their  opinion  the  pub- 
lic Interest  shall  warrant  It  or  whenever  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate  and  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  House,  acting  jointly, 
or  the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate  and  the 
minority  leader  of  the  House,  acting  Jointly, 
file  a  written  request  virlth  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  that 
the  Congress  reassemble  for  the  considera- 
tion of  legislation. 

"Sec.  3.  During  the  adjournment  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  as  provided  in  section  1. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of 
the  House,  respectively,  be,  and  they  hereby 
are,  authorized  to  receive  messages,  Includ- 
ing veto  messages,  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States." 

The  amendment  was  ugreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  w^U  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  327,  nays  80, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  24,  as 
follows : 

I  Roll  No.  36 1 
YEAS— 327 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Allen 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Annunzlo 

Ashley 

Aspin 

AuColn 

Badillo 

Bafalls 

Baldus 

Barrett 

Baucus 

Bell 

Bennett 

Bergland 

Bevill 

Biaggl 

Bingham 

Blouln 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonker 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 


Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhiU 
Burgener 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Clawson.  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins,  ni. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cornell 
Crane 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 


Daniel,  R.  W. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Danielson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Dent 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Downing,  Va. 

Drlnan 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

duPont 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

English 

Erlenbom 

Estileman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Pary 

Fen  wick 

Flndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Florlo 

Flowers 

Foley 


Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frenzal 

Frey 

Fuqua 

Oaydos 

Olalmo 

Gibbons 

Olnn 

Oradlaon 

Oraasley 

Hagedom 

Haley 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Ebmsen 

Harrington 

Hays.  Ohio 

Hefner 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hill  Is 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Coio. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Keys 

Kindness 

Koch 

Krebe 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Landrum 

Leggett 

TiWhman 

Levltas 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUister 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

Macdonald 


Ambro 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bauman 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Blester 
Blanchard 
Brlnkley 
Broomfleld 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Carr 
Clancy 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Davis 
Devine 
Dodd 


,Md. 


Madden 

Madlgan 

Maguire 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

Mathis 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Meyner 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

ICkra 

Milford 

MUler.  Calif. 

Mills 

Mineta 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell, 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcber 
Nedzi 
Nix 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'NeUl 
Ottlnger 
Passman 
Patman,  Tex. 
Patten,  N.J. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattlson,  N.T. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pejrser 
Pldde 
Pike 
Poage 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Qule 
Qulllen 
Ralisback 
Rangel 
Rees 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Rlegle 
Rinaldo 
Rlsenhoover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Roncallo 

NATS— 80 

Downey,  N.Y. 
Edgar 
Emery 
Evans,  Ind. 
Fascell 
Fithlan 
Plynt 
Forsythe 
Oilman 
Goldwater 
Goodllng 
Oreen 
Oude 
Ouyer 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Harkin 
Harris 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hechler,  W 
Heinz 
Hightower 
Hubbard 
Jenrette 
Kasten 


Va 


Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rousb 

RoybiU 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Russo 

Ryan 

St  Oermaln 

Santlni 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Schneebelt 

Sebellua 

Belberllng 

Sbvp 

Shipley 

ShrlTttr 

Simon 

Siak 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUliam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 
Stelger.  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wla. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Treen 
Tsongas 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson,  C.  H. 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wydler 
Yates 

Young.  Alaska 
Young,  Qa. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zeferetti 


Ktily 

Latta 

Lent 

Litton 

McKlnney 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moore 

Mottl 

Myers,  Ind. 

Neal 

Pressler 

Randall 

Regvila 

Rogers 

Rooney 

Sarasin 

Satterfleld 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Shuster 

Spwnce 

Stuckey 

Studds 

Thone 
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Vanlk 

Wlrth                 Yatron 

Walsh 

WblS                  Young.  Fla. 

Wampler 

wyiie 

ANSWKRKD  "PRESENT"—! 

Anderson,  m. 

NOT  VOTING— 24 

Brown,  Mich. 

Htckler,  Mass.    Murphy.  lU. 

Dlggs 

Hlnshaw             Nichols 

Duncan,  Oreg 

HOUand               Obey 

Esch 

Howe                  Rostenkowski 

Gonzalez 

Jarman               Rousselot 

Harsba 

Jeffords                Slkes 

Hawkins 

McEwen              Skubitz 

Hubert 

Metcalfe             UdaU 

Mr.  BEDELL  changed  his  vote  tram 
"present"  to  "nay." 

So  the  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
was  concurred  fai. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Providing  for  a  conditional  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Senate  frcHn  February  6, 
1976  until  February  16,  1976.  tuid  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  Febru- 
ary 11.  1976  until  February  16.  1976." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NATURAL  GAS  EMERGENCY  ACT  OP 
1975 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  res<dve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (HJl.  9464)  to  assure 
the  availability  of  adequate  supplies  of 
natural  gas  during  the  period  ending 
June  30,  1976. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  cm  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  fnHn 
Michigan. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN     THE     COMMnTEE     OF     THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  xesolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  9464) 
with  Mr.  BoLLiBG  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday  there  was  pending 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Tex£is  (Mr.  Krueger)  for  the  substitute 
committee  amendment;  an  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Eckharot)  to  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  KRirxGER)  and 
a  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
goitleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  for 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Krueger)  . 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  oppose  the  per- 
fidious proposal  for  unlimited  decontrol 
of  natural  gas  i»-ices. 

Before  casting  a  vote  on  this  crucial 
issue,  I  ask  every  Member  of  this  House 
to  carefully  weigh  the  consequences  for 
each  community,  family,  individual,  and 
business  enterprise  in  his  or  her  home 
district. 

This  week,  the  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation  held    a   conference   here   In 


Washington.  Several  hospital  superin- 
tendents from  my  district  told  me  that 
one  of  their  major  financial  problems  is 
the  skyrocketing  cost  of  public  utilities — 
especially  the  cost  of  heating. 

I  have  heard — and  I  am  sure  you 
have,  too — similar  complaints  from 
school  board  members  and  administra- 
toit  that  their  budgets  have  been 
whacked  unmercifully  by  imexpectedly 
hlgii  heating  costs. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  recently  pub- 
lished a  vivid  report  describing  the  mis- 
ery and  suffering  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans— including  many  senior  citizens  on 
modest  pensions — who  simply  caimot  af- 
ford the  high  cost  of  keeping  their  homes 
comfortably  heated  during  a  cold  winter. 

There  have  been  tragic  reports  of  peo- 
ple who  froze  to  death  because  their  gas 
supply  was  cut  off.  The  Washington  Star 
has  reported  a  sharp  increase  in  such 
cutoffs  in  recent  weeks. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  natural 
gas  industry  has  any  responsibiUty  to 
heat  the  homes  of  people  who,  for  what- 
ever reason,  fail  to  pay  their  fuel  biUs. 

However.  I  see  no  reason  to  give  this 
industry  an  unrestricted  license  to  loot 
the  pocketbooks  of  the  American  people 
by  billions  of  dollars  a  year. 

Their  own  financial  reports  show  that 
the  natural  gas  industry  is  flourishing 
and  profitable. 

To  lift  natural  gas  price  controls  at  this 
time,  and  permit  this  industry  to  gorge 
itself  with  imconscionable  profits,  would 
be  a  disservice  to  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  America. 

It  would  also  be  a  disaster  for  the  busi- 
ness community,  since  it  could  trigger 
a  new  infiationary  spiral  because  higher 
gas  prices  would  have  to  be  passed  along 
and  would  result  in  higher  prices  fbr 
everything  else.  There  would  be  a  Pan- 
dora's box  of  dire  consequences  unfore- 
seen by  the  sponsors  of  this  measure. 

The  impact  on  our  economy  of  sud- 
denly Increasing  natural  gas  prices  by  as 
much  as  $10  billion  a  year  could  be  as 
violent  as  the  after-shock  of  oil  price 
boosts  by  the  OPEC  nations. 

The  campaign  for  decontrol  has  been 
perfectly  orchestrated  by  the  greedy  in- 
terests that  would  profit  the  most. 

For  many  years,  they  have  artfully 
erected  fears  of  a  natural  gas  shortage, 
and  circulated  the  big  Ue  that  the  way 
to  increase  supply  is  to  let  them  increase 
prices — to  let  them  gouge  the  public. 

Th3  issue  is  clearly  whether  Congress 
will  respond  to  the  public's  need  for  pro- 
tection from  price  gougers,  or  will  yield 
to  the  determined  propaganda  offensive 
of  the  natural  gas  industry. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  this  indus- 
try is  entitled  to  a  fair  profit — ^but  the 
record  shows  that  it  is  already  extremely 
profitable  without  a  license  to  charge  im- 
limited  prices. 

I  submit  that  decontrol  of  natural  gas 
prices  could  have  an  unsettling  effect  on 
our  entire  fragile  economy,  and  could 
produce  disastrous  consequences  for  the 
profiteers,  as  well  as  for  everyone  else. 

We  are  all  in  the  same  economic  boat. 

Thank  you. 


PABUAMzmaxT  htqdiet 


Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
Ijarllamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I 
correctly  understand  the  parliamentary 
situation  in  this,  that  there  is,  of  course, 
the  original  bill  from  the  committee  as 
one  body  of  legislation  before  the  House? 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  was  un- 
able to  hear  the  inquiry  clearly.  Would 
the  gentleman  restate  it? 

Mr.  ECEIHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I 
correctly  understand  the  parliamentary 
situatiofi  to  be  this,  that  there  is  before 
the  House  as  one  stem  of  legislation 
which  may  be  amended,  the  original  bill 
from  the  committee? 

There  is  also  the  Kru^er  amendment 
in  the  form  of  a  substitute,  made  in  order, 
of  course,  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  as 
a  rule;  and  there  Is  also  another  substi- 
tute, tiie  Smith  amendment,  that  is  be- 
fore the  body,  that  these  three  all  may 
be  amended;  but  no  more  than  one 
amendment  to  each  may  be  available  for 
consideration  of  the  House  at  any  given 
time? 

The  CIHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  genUeman  is  nearly  correct.  The 
basic  bill,  the  basic  committee  product, 
has  not  been  read.  Therefore,  it  is  not 
subject  to  amendment  at  this  point. 

The  Krueger  amendment  is  subject  to 
amendment,  and  there  is  pending  to  the 
the  Krueger  amendment  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  The  Smith  substitute  for  the 
amendment,  and  there  is  pending  to 
EZrueger  amendment,  and  it  can  be 
amended.  There  is  no  amendment  pend- 
ing to  the  Smith  substitute  at  this  time. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Let  me  put  it  this 
way:  It  would  be  appropriate  to  vote  on 
an  amendment  pending  to  the  Krueger 
amendment  prior  to  the  time  a  vote 
would  be  taken  with  respect  to  the  Smith 
substitute? 

■nie  C^HAIRMAN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  In  other  words,  each 
of  the  pieces  of  legislation  before  us  is 
subject    to    being    perfected    before    a 
choice  is  made  between  the  two? 
TTie  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  (Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Eckhardt  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  established 
yesterday  in  the  colloquy  that  was  held 
between  the  gentieman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Eckhardt)  and  myself  that  the  thrust 
of  the  Eckhardt  amendment  is  to  return 
the  Krueger  amendment,  in  effect,  to  the 
status  of  the  Phillips  case.  The  provisions 
of  the  Eckhardt  amendment  would  make 
the  production  of  natural  gas  subject  to 
full  regulation  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  by  going  through  the  pipe- 
lines to  regulate  the  producers. 

So,  in  effect,  what  liie  Eckhardt 
amendment  does  in  its  quiet  way  is  to 
emasculate  the  deregulation  proposals  of 
the  Krueger  amendment.  In  effect,  a  vote 
for  the  Eckhardt  tmiendment  would  be 
a  vote  to  kill  the  Krueger  amendment 
and.  in  effect,  leave  the  situation  the 
same  as  it  is  now  with  natural  gas  being 
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regtilated  through  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  at  a  price  which  will  not 
only  discourage  its  production  but  en- 
courage its  consumption.  This  would  con- 
tinue the  problem  that  we  have  currently, 
that  is,  the  shortage  which  threatens 
many  parts  of  the  country  with  unem- 
ployment, business  closures,  and  so 
forth. 

Now,  I  personally  do  not  object  to  that 
issue  being  addressed  at  this  time,  be- 
cause I  think  the  House  ought  to  ex- 
press itself  on  whether  or  not  we  want 
to  go  the  natural  gas  deregulation  route 
on  some  kind  of  a  gradual  basis.  I  was 
astounded    when    the    gentleman    from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Hats)    mentioned  yesterday, 
that  the  word  was  out  that  there  wa^ 
going  to  be  an  effort  to  put  off  considera-\ 
tion  of  this  legislation  by  the  route  of 
many,  many  amendments,  and  to  dis- 
courage our  resolution  of  this  problem. 

I  hope  that  is  not  true,  and  I  find  it 
unfortunate  if  it  is  true  because  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  country,  with  cold 
weather,  with  snow  this  morning  for  the 
first  time  in  San  Francisco  in  many  years, 
that  the  country  has  its  eyes  on  us  to 
see  whether  or  not  we  can  address  a 
problem  of  this  magnitude  without  fear- 
ing the  obvious  political  repercussions  of 
trying  to  make  a  rational  decision  be- 
tween a  couple  of  unpleasant  choices. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  we  might 
as  well  go  ahead  and  indicate  our  pref- 
erence for  the  Krueger  amendment  in 
voting  down  the  Eckhardt  amendment. 
I  trust  that  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  will  address  the  Eckhardt 
amendment  on  that  basL<: 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECltHARDT.  Let  me  make  It  Just 
as  plain  as  I  possibly  can  that  this 
amendment  is  not  intended  to  alter  the 
Krueger  amendment  with  respect  to  the 
Krueger  amendment's  deregiilation  of 
new  gas. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  am  not  sure  I 
know  what  the  gentleman  intended.  But 
I  know  what  the  impact  of  the  amend- 
ment that  he  proposed  would  be,  and  it 
would  give  to  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission the  authority  through  the  vehicle 
of  the  pipelines,  through  sections  4  and  5 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Act — not  the  legisla- 
tion we  have  before  us,  specifically,  but 
the  Natural  Gas  Act — to  go  into  the  reg- 
ulation of  the  producers  and  thereby 
maintain  the  situation  just  as  it  is  now, 
the  Krueger  amendment  notwithstand- 
ing. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Let  me  make  the 
gentleman  a  proposal  in  order  to  show 
my  complete  good  faith  in  this  respect. 

In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  believe  I 
do  that.  I  do  not  intend  to  do  that.  I 
would  hope  if  It  does  that,  the  confer- 
ence would  change  It.  But  I  will  make 
this  offer  to  the  gentleman:  If  the  gentle- 
man feels  that  my  amendment  does  more 
than  I  have  contended — and  all  I  have 
contended  l^hat  It  makes  the  Krueger 
amendment  insistent  with  respect  to  its 
other  treatment — the  gentleman  can  pre- 
pare an  amendment  and  I  shall  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my  own. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  think  it  may  be 


Just  as  well,  if  the  gentleman  does  not 
mind  my  being  this  bold,  to  go  ahead  and 
vote  It  down.  That  is  what  I  suggest.  I 
think  the  gentleman  ought  to  make  the 
arrangements  with  the  author  of  the 
amendment,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Krueger)  . 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt). 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  it  abso- 
lutely clear  what  this  amendment  is  in- 
tended to  do  and  what  I  believe  it  does 
do. 

The  Krueger  amendment,  in  section  25 
and  in  section  24,  purports  to  deal  with 
both  old  and  new  gas  and  to  permit  cer- 
tain regulation  of  the  use  of  old  and  new 
gas. 

The  Krueger  amendment  purports  to 
permit  the  Federal  Power  Commission  to 
deny  the  use  of  both  old  and  new  gas 
as  boiler  fuel  imder  certain  conditions. 
It  also  purports  to  give  an  agricultural 
priority  with  respect  to  both  old  and  new 
gas.  But  in  the  section  I  amend,  the 
Krueger  amendment  takes  away  the  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion with  respect  to  new  gas.  So  if  the 
Krueger  amendment  is  permitted  to  be- 
come law  without  the  Eckhardt  amend- 
ment to  the  Krueger  amendment,  we  run 
into  a  very  severe  and  difficult  ambigu- 
ity. If  the  agricultural  users  insist  that 
they  have  a  right  to  priorities  on  new 
gas.  they  may  be  confronted  with  the 
convention  in  court  that  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  has  absolutely  no 
power  over  new  gas  and  they  may  only  be 
able  to  extend  their  reach  to  old  gas. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  the 
Krueger  amendment  intends  to  do  that. 
All  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  create  con- 
sistency between  the  section  of  the  Krue- 
ger amendment  that  purports  to  give 
power  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
to  control  certain  uses  and  the  section 
which  takes  away  Federal  Power  Com. 
mission  control.  And  the  way  I  do  it  is 
simply  to  say  that  that  section  is  subject 
to  the  specific  provisions  of  the  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Krueger  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  Is  any  doubt 
about  that,  this  gentleman  has  Indicated 
in  this  colloquy  his  intent,  and  I  believe 
the  Members  of  this  body  recognize  that 
there  is  no  intent  to  go  beyond  that,  and 
that  I  feel  cwnpletely  bound  by  my  dis- 
cussion here  in  good  faith  to  attempt  to 
make  that  a  resiilt.  I  think  it  is  drawn 
right.  But  if  in  any  way  it  is  not  drawn 
right,  let  somebody  come  up  with  another 
amoidment.  Although  that  would  not  be 
in  order  as  a  substitute  at  this  time  or 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment,  I 
would  withdraw  my  amendment.  I  do  not 
know  how  I  can  be  more  fair  to  the 
House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  how  I 
can  be  more  candid  nor  more  fair  with 
the  House.  If  we  do  not  agree  to  this,  we 
will  greatly  jeopardize  the  agricultural 
priorities. 


Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman's  amendment 
correctly  in  that  it  allows  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  retain  authority  to 
set  priorities  in  the  use  of  natural  gas 
and  perhaps  the  allocation  of  the  use  of 
that  natural  gas,  and  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  price  of  that  natural  gas? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  The  genUeman  is 
correct.  It  is  done  only  in  the  same  way 
that  the  Krueger  amendment  does  it. 

Now,  here  is  the  problem:  There  is  a 
commingled  stream  of  new  and  old  gas 
that  may  be  used  both  for  boiler  fuel  and 
for  the  agricultural  priority.  If  we  re- 
move from  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion authority  to  control  new  gas,  I  think 
that  we  rim  into  a  very,  very  difficult 
question  as  to  how  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  can  move  to  regulate  either 
of  those  under  this  priority  concept  in 
this  stream. 

I  am  not  trying  to  do  anything  about 
retaining  control  of  price  on  new  gas. 
The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Krue- 
ger) has  said  he  does  not  want  that.  I 
am  not  trying  to  change  that  in  his 
amendment.  I  disagree  with  his  objec- 
tive, but  all  I  am  trying  to  do  is  make 
his  amendment  work  in  case  it  is  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  Eckhardt 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  really  not  sure 
what  the  intention  of  the  gentlemen  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  is.  but  the  courts, 
in  interpreting  this  language,  will  be 
governed  by  the  Isuiguage  of  the  amend- 
ment. As  I  read  the  Krueger  substitute, 
the  Krueger  substitute  is  saying  tliat  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  will  no  longer 
have  any  authority  to  regulate  the  sale 
of  natural  gas.  There  is  one  exception 
to  that,  and  that  is  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  sectlcm  24. 

Now,  what  the  gentl«nan  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Eckhardt)  would  do.  would  be  to 
sidd  other  sections  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act;  authorities  that  would  be  continued 
under  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
The  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  correctly 
pointed  out  that  two  of  those  sections 
are  sections  4  and  S  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  that  were  cited  In  the  Phillips  case 
which  gave  the  PPC  the  authority  over 
natural  gas  in  the  first  place. 

As  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know 
what  the  intention  of  the  amendment  is, 
but  the  amendment  is  poorly  drafted  and 
it  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  apd  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Qialrman,  this  Is  a  very  cleverly 
drafted  legislative  piece  of  woric.  It  very 
cleverly  seeks  to  undo  everything  else 
that  the  substitute  seeks  to  do. 

It  Is  said  that  It  grants  certain  author- 
ities not  given  in  other  sections.  That  Is 
incorrect.  TTie  authorities  which  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt) 
implies  are  not  In  my  bill  are  In  tact  In 
the  bill,  and  what  his  proposal  would  do 
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would  be  simply  to  extend  Federal  Power 
Conunlssion  controls  back  through  Uie 
pipeline,  all  the  way  down  to  the  well- 
head, and  it  would  imdo  the  leglslaticm. 
It  would  undo  the  deregrulation  which  the 
majority  seems  to  favor.  If  that  Is  not 
his  Intent,  then  the  gentleman  should 
know  that  this  legislation  nonetheless 
does  that,  and  it  must  for  that  very  rea- 
son be  defeated. 

This  is  precisely  the  sort  of  thing  we 
have  had  too  much  of  already.  Tlie  coun- 
try is  already  suffering  natural  gas  short- 
ages because  of  this  kind  of  policy,  and 
the  authorities  are  ample  in  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  which 
I  have  offered  to  cover  the  things  which 
he  says  they  do  not  cover.  There  Is  no 
question  about  that. 

This  is  simply  a  maneuver  rather  than 
a  genuine  attempt  to  amend,  and  I  think 
It  must  be  recognized  to  be  so.  We  can- 
not avoid  the  fact  that  we  have  a  very 
genuine  natural  gas  shortage.  Here  we 
are  consuming  3  times  as  much  gas  as  we 
are  finding,  with  the  best  computer 
model  studies  suggesting  that  we  will 
next  year  face  a  shortage  of  immense 
pr(vx)rtIons  all  across  the  country — 43 
percent  in  the  Southeast,  14  percent  In 
the  Northeast,  very  substantial  amounts 
in  the  Northwest,  and  30-odd  percent  in 
the  North  Central  States — if  we  have  the 
present  regxilations  continued. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  what  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  would  do.  It  would 
effectively  continue  the  present  regula- 
tions and  continue  FPC  authority  for 
price  controls  over  the  wellhead. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  must  be  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  to  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Krueger). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERKD  BT  MR.  EDGAR  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSlilUTB 
OFFERED  BT  MR.  KRTTEGER 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  reads  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Edgar  to  the 
amendment  in  tbe  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Krueger  :  After  paragraph  (11) 
of  section  2  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  (as  added 
by  section  204)   add  the  following: 

"(12)  'Natural  gas  distribution  company' 
means  a  person  Involved  in  the  distribution, 
transportation,  or  sale  of  natural  gas  for 
ultimate  public  consumption  for  domestic, 
commercial,  indvistrial,  or  any  other  use. 

"(13)  'SmaU  residential  consumer'  means 
any  person  who  uses  natural  gas  fcH*  personal, 
family,  or  household  purposes  in  a  single  or 
double  family  dwelling.  Such  term  does  not 
include  any  person  who  uses  natural  gas  for 
decorative  purposes. 

"(14)  'Non-essential  user'  means  any  per- 
son, other  than  a  small  residential  user, 
whose  need  for  natural  gas,  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  C!ommlssion.  can  practically  be  ful- 
filled by  the  use  of  an  alternative  fuel,  such 
as  crude  oil,  petroleimi  products,  or  coal." 

Section  26  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  (as  added 
by  section  208)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 


"(b)  No  natural  gas  dlBtrlbution  company 
shall  aell  or  otherwise  supply  natural  gas  to 
peraoDs  who  are  not  easential  tisers  or  small 
residential  consumers  in  amounts  in  excess 
of  the  amounts  such  company  was  supplying 
to  such  persons  during  calendar  year  1975. 

"(1)  No  later  than  sixty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title,  the  Commission 
shall,  by  rule,  establish  criteria  which  it 
wUl  employ,  either  upon  its  own  motion  or 
upon  petition  by  a  user,  to  determine 
whether  a  user's  or  class  of  users'  need  for 
natural  gas  cannot  be  practically  fulfilled 
by  the  use  of  an  alternative  fuel. 

"(J)  The  CX}mmlsslon  may  exempt  any  nat- 
ural gas  distribution  company  from  the  re- 
strictions under  subsection  (h)  if  the  Com- 
mission determines  that  such  exemption  is 
neoeesary  to  alleviate  or  prevent  severe  eco- 
nomic hardship,  gross  inequity,  or  a  threat 
to  pubUc  health  or  safety. 

"(k)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  Impair 
any  requirement  in  any  State  or  Federal  law 
pertaining  to  safety  or  environmental  pro- 
tection. The  Commission,  in  determining 
whether  to  grant  exemptions  under  subsec- 
tion (1),  shall  not  assume  that  there  will  be 
any  lessening  In  any  safety  or  environmental 
requirement  established  pursuant  to  State 
or  Federal  law." 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  apolo- 
gize if  the  minority  does  not  have  a  copy 
of  the  amendment.  I  did  provide  copies 
of  the  amendment  to  both  the  minority 
and  majority  as  well  as  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Krueger)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  concerned 
about  natural  gas  legislation  at  this  time. 
I  wish  that  we  had  the  opiwrtunity  to 
have  all  proposals  before  us  rather  than 
simply  the  emergency  draft  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Krueger  substitute  and 
now  the  Smith  of  Iowa  substitute. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  voted  against 
the  rule  on  this  bill  because  I  felt  that  it 
did  not  provide  us  with  adequate  oppor- 
tunity to  look  at  all  aspects  of  the  natural 
gas  situation. 

As  I  talked  with  people  from  the  oil 
and  gas  industry,  and  as  I  have  talked 
with  experts  on  this  issue,  I  have  dis- 
covered that  our  reserves  of  natural  gas 
are  finite.  Production  has  been  decreas- 
ing and  demand  will  continue  to  increase 
because  alternative  fuels  are  expensive 
and  natural  gas  is  clean  burning. 

I  will  agree  that  probably  we  need  some 
form  of  gradual  deregulation  or  at  least 
an  Increase  in  prices  over  a  period  of 
time. 

It  is  my  personal  feeling  that  we  need 
to  focus  on  the  issue  of  how  much  nat- 
ural gas  do  we  have,  and  what  this  lim- 
ited supply  of  gas  should  be  used  for. 

The  purf>ose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
place  reasonable  limits  upon  the  increase 
of  natural  gas  demand  among  those  who 
can  use  alternative  energy  sources. 

Despite  the  threats  of  curtailment  to 
even  essential  users,  there  are  new  hook- 
ups allowed  to  nonessential  users  in  many 
States. 

I  have  been  told  that  in  some  parts  of 
the  Midwest,  nonessential  users  are 
being  hooked  up  to  natural  gas  sources. 
These  include  large  apartment  houses 
who  are  using  natural  gas  as  boiler  fuel. 
My  amendment  encourages  nonessen- 
tial users  to  convert  to  other  fuels  by  pro- 
viding for  ceilings  upon  their  natural  gas 
use  at  a  magnitude  equal  to  the  level  that 
was  allocated  to  them  by  the  gas  dis- 
tributing company  or  pipeline  in  calendar 


year  1975.  Many  of  these  companies  are 
converting  to  alternative  fuels  anyway 
because  of  both  the  threat  of  entail- 
ments and  the  anticipated  increase  &i  the 
price  of  natural  gas  if  It  is  deregulated. 
Let  me  share  with  the  Members  of  the 
House  the  specific  things  that  my  amend- 
ment does  not  do.  '' 

No.  1,  my  amendment  does  not  allow 
the  sale  of  any  more  gas  than  that  sold 
in  calendar  year  1975  by:  First,  restrict-' 
ing  new  hookups  to  nonessential  users; 
and  second,  restricting  increases  in  gas 
sales  to  prevent  the  increase  in  non- 
essential use.  Two  exemptions,  single  and 
double  family  residences  where  the  gas  is 
used  for  nondecoratlve  purposes,  are 
exempted  under  my  amendment. 

Second,  where  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission determines  that  there  would  be 
severe  economic  hardship,  gross  inequity, 
or  threat  to  public  safety  and  welfare,  to 
a  nonessential  user,  my  amendment 
would  not  prohibit  natural  gas  sales  to 
such  users.  This  provision  allows  suf- 
ficient flexibility  for  the  administration 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas. 
What  would  be  the  case  of,  say.  a  fertil- 
izer plant  that  could  use  natural  gsis  but 
wanted  to  expand?  Would  they  have  to 
go  before  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
and  try  to  infer  that  this  would  not  mean 
economic  hardship  if  this  company 
expands? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  A  fertilizer  company 
would  be  determined  as  an  essential 
user  Ijecause  it  is  essential  in  the  produc- 
tion of  their  commodity.  Therefore,  the 
plant  would  not  be  under  the  restrictions 
of  this  particular  amendment. 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas.  As 
I  read  the  amendment.  It  says  where 
there  is  severe  economic  hardship,  gross 
Inequity,  or  a  threat  to  public  safety  or 
welfare,  and  I  do  not  see  how.  under  that 
language,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania could  say  that  the  expansion  or 
the  failure  to  expand  would  create  a 
gross  economic  hardship. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  will  look  at  the  definitions  pro- 
vided in  the  first  ibiee  aspects  of  the 
amendment,  the  gentleman  will  discover 
we  talk  about  essential  and  nonessential 
users  of  natural  eras.  In  my  opinion 
fertilizer,  glass  production,  and  a  variety 
of  other  manufacturing  processes  that 
need  natural  gas  as  a  major  element  in 
that  process  would  be  exempt  from 
prohibitions  of  being  sold  an  increased 
amount  of  natural  gas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  C:harles  Wilson  of 
Texas,  and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Edgar  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
can  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
give  us  some  examples  of  what  his 
amendment  would  apply  to?  If  it  does 
not  apply  to  home  use  or  Industrial  use, 
what  does  it  apply  to? 
Mr.  EDGAR.  It  would  apply  to  Indus- 
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trial  use  where  an  industrial  company 
could  move  to  an  alternative  source 
rather  than  increase  the  amount  of  nat- 
ural gas  that  it  is  presently  using.  Also 
any  new  industrial  manufacturing  plant 
that  would  be  established  would  be  asked 
to  set  up  any  kind  of  energy  source  other 
than  natural  gas.  This  is  to  prevent  a 
company  from  moving  into  an  area,  set- 
ting up  its  boiler  fuels  oi>ats  process 
using  natural  gas,  when  co^  or  petro- 
leum or  some  other  product  could  be 
used  in  that  process.  I  might  add  that 
such  an  industry  using  natural  gas  for 
nonessential  purposes  is  the  first  class  of 
user  to  be  curtailed,  except  those  with 
interruptible  contracts. 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas.  The 
gentleman  does  not  think  that  the 
Krueger  amendment  goes  far  enough  in 
the  12-year  phaseout  on  boiler  fuel? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  My  concern  with  the 
Krueger  amendment  is  that  it  does  not 
focus  on  essential  and  nonessential  uses 
of  natural  gas,  and  there  are  many 
processes  involved  in  industry  where 
natural  gas  is  being  used  where  there 
is  not  an  essential  use  of  natural  gas. 
Nonessential  increases  in  natural  gas  de- 
mand may  result  in  future  curtailments 
and  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
limit  such  curtailments. 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jrielding. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  question,  Who 
would  administer  the  provisions  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  was  going  to  speak  to 
that  when  I  was  asked  to  yield  prior  to 
this.  The  administration  of  my  amend- 
ment is  under  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. The  Federal  Power  Commission 
has  60  days  to  determine  its  criteria  for 
essential  users  by  use  or  class  of  user. 
The  exemptions  are  ruled  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  I  would  like  to  ask 
another  question.  What  authorities  would 
State  utilities  commissions  have  to  make 
differing  decisions  than  may  be  made 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission? 

,Mr.  EDGAR.  I  do  not  understand  the 
gentleman's  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Broyhill,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Edgar  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  If  the  genUeman  wiU 
yield  further,  for  example,  let  us  sup- 
pose that  a  utilities  commission  in  a 
State  because  of  a  curtailment  of  natural 
gas  in  that  marketing  area  decides  that 
all  new  hookups  should  be  prohibited. 
Could  the  utilities  commission  continue 
that  policy  imder  the  terms  of  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment?  As  I  see  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment,  he  offers  certain 
exemptions  which  would  prevent  the 
utilities  commission  in  an  individual 
State  from  taking  that  conservation 
effort. 


Mr.  EDGAR.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  if  the  language  of  my  amendment 
is  tightly  drawn,  it  would  provide  for  a 
local  utility  company  to  make  that  de- 
cision to  limit  all  new  hookups.  My 
amendment  only  relates  to  those  non- 
essential users  of  natural  gas  who  either 
are  going  to  expand  their  process  or 
come  on  line  with  the  use  of  natural  gas 
after  January  1  of  1976.  It  would  be  an 
overview  regulation  of  those  industries 
so  that  we  do  not  permit  nonessential  use 
of  natural  gas  in  industry  or  inj 
apartment  complexes  when  an  altf 
tive  fuel  is  available.  A  local  utilit 
pany  would  still  have  the  oppor 
and  the  option  to  make  any  more  restric- 
tive rules  and  regulations  that  they 
might  want  to  make  in  this  case. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  do  not  know  that 
that  is  clear  because  of  the  exemptions 
that  the  gentleman  has  in  his  amend- 
ment, but  I  will  be  glad  to  study  it  fur- 
ther. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  am  reading  what  is  in  the  gentle- 
man's smiendment  designated  as  para- 
graph 14.  It  says: 

"Nonessential  user"  means  any  person, 
other  than  a  small  residential  user,  whose 
need  for  natural  gas.  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Commission,  can  practicably  be  fulfilled  by 
the  use  of  an  alternative  fuel,  such  as  crude 
oil,  petroleum  products,  or  coal.    ' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Edgar 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  3rield  further? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  have  a  lot  of 
little  towns  in  my  area  where  the  only 
industry  in  town  is  brickmaking.  All  that 
brickmaking  requires  is  the  clay  from 
the  earth  around  these  little  towns,  hard 
work  and  heat  to  make  bricks  out  of 
that  clay.  Practically,  one  could  use 
wood — they  did  years  ago — or  one  could 
use  coal,  or  oil. 

The  cheapest  way  is  by  the  use  of 
natural  gas.  Recently  these  brickmakers 
have  had  some  problems  getting  natural 
gas  even  though  they  ^ould  be  more 
than  willing  to  pay  double  what  they  are 
now  paying  for  natural  gas.  The  word 
practically  does  not  necessarily  have  any 
economic  connotation. 

In  other  words,  it  could  be  "practi- 
cable" for  them  to  convert  to  more  ex- 
pensive coal  or  oil  even  though  it  would 
not  be  economically  feasible. 

Now,  the  difficulty  is  that  a  lot  of  those 
brick  plants  will  close  up  and  a  lot  of 
my  constituents  will  have  nothing  else 
to  do  for  a  living. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  permit  me  to  respond,  the 
gentleman  makes  an  important  point.  If 
we  go  on  to  read  the  second  page  of  the 
amendment,  we  will  discover  that  the 
amendment  does  provide  for  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  make  exemptions 


in  terms  of  hardship,  economic  or  other- 
wise. It  would  be  my  opinion  that  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  would  make 
that  decision. 

But  I  would  like  to  add  a  point.  The 
brickmaking  industry  could  practicably 
find  an  alternative  source,  although,  you 
describe,  with  some  difficulty.  There  are 
industries  other  than  the  brickmaking 
industry  which  cannot  practicably  use 
an  alternative  fuel.  Even  these  industries 
face  the  severe  threat  of  curtailment, 
and  when  gas  Is  cut  off.  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  alternative  but  for  the  plant 
to  shut  down.  This  is  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment — to  restrict  Increases  in  new 
demand  for  gas  by  nonessential  users 
so  that  industries  who  must  use  natural 
gas  as  a  part  of  their  indiistrial  process, 
will  not  face  the  threat  of  plant  shut- 
downs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio 
and  by  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Edgar 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  sidditional 
2  minutes.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  If 
I  vote  for  this,  as  a  Representative  of 
those  people  I  have  to  repose  all  my  con- 
fidence in  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. If  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
then  says,  "I  am  sorry,  I  do  not  think  you 
ought  to  use  natural  gus,  you  ought  to  use 
oil,"  my  little  brick  company  is  out  of 
business  and  some  big  brick  company 
somewhere  else,  not  employing  my  con- 
stituents, can  do  the  job. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  let 
me  ask  another  question.  Let  us  assume 
your  amendment  passes  and  then  we 
have  a  resurgence  of  the  housing  mar- 
ket. My  little  brick  company  then  wants 
to  expand  and  to  employ  more  people. 
Does  your  amendment  have  a  provision 
for  expansion  in  that  situation? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman's little  brick  company  would  have 
to  move  to  alternative  sources  of  energy 
if  they  wanted  to  expand,  unless  they 
can  convince  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion that  they  are  an  essential  user,  or 
that  natural  gas  being  used  at  that  time 
is  the  only  source  and  a  hardship  would 
be  created. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  there  are  a  niun- 
ber  of  processes  in  industry  today  that 
could  use  alternative  sources  of  energy 
and  if,  in  fact,  the  Krueger  amendment 
does  pass,  it  is  my  concern  that  with  the 
doubling  of  price,  that  little  brick  com- 
pany may  have  to  pay  a  price  higher  than 
oil  and  higher  than  some  other  source 
and  is  going  to  have  a  problem  of  spe- 
cifically deciding  what  source  to  use.  We 
are  simply  helping  them  to  move  toward 
that  alternative  source  now.  If  it  is  not 
possible,  they  could  bring  the  case  before 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  so  they 
can  get  an  exemption  for  their  use  of 
natural  gas. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  What  if  I  want 
to  start  a  brick  company  today? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  If  the  gentleman  wants 
to  start  a  brick  company  for  which  na- 
tiu-al  gas  is  not  an  essential  source,  they 
ought  to  find  another  source  other  than 
natural  gas. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
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of  words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 

amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentlonan  fn^n 
Iowa  (Mr.  Bedeu.)  has  iust  said  a  mo- 
ment ago.  we  do  have  a  shorts^e  of  nat- 
ural gas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  Is  typi- 
cal of  many  amendments  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  on  the  floor  which  have  the 
Utopian  desirability  of  providing  gas  for 
all  homeowners.  It  is  contemplated  that 
homeowners,  in  turn,  are  going  to  be  able 
to  gain  a  low  price;  but  we  are  all  practi- 
cal people  and  we  know  this  will  not  hap- 
pen. It  does  not  matter  how  we  sell  the 
gas,  whether  we  sell  to  an  individual  or 
we  sell  it  to  business,  that  eventually  in- 
creased prices  all  come  back  to  the  Indi- 
vidual. In  other  words,  the  public  is  going 
to  have  to  pay  f  ot  it.  If  higher  priced  gas 
went  to  industry,  then  they  have  higher 
costs  in  their  energy  for  manufacturing. 
If  they  make  shoes,  the  shoes  are  going 
to  cost  more.  Higher  prices  are  coming 
back  to  the  individual. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  we  have  this 
gas  shortage  in  America  is  because  only 
one  industry  in  our  country,  only  one  in- 
dustry, the  oil  and  gas  industry,  is  sub- 
ject to  price  control.  Shortages  are 
caused  by  all  this  price  control.  What  we 
are  trying  to  do  with  this  amendment  is 
put  another  control  system  on  the  con- 
trol system  we  already  have.  Well,  if 
controls  are  bad,  putting  on  anotiier  con- 
trol system  makes  it  worse. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
just  want  to  make  one  observation.  Under 
this  amendment,  as  I  understand  it,  all 
the  folks  who  work  in  my  little  brick 
company  will  have  gas  for  their  houses, 
but  the  company  cannot  get  an  exemp- 
tion, it  will  not  have  the  gas.  and  my 
constituents  will  not  have  a  job. 

They  may  not  be  able  to  pay  their  gas 
biU  at  home,  but  we  will  see  that  they  get 
gas. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  because  when  I 
talk  to  my  neighbors  bacls.  in  my  district 
and  ask,  "What  is  your  No.  1  concern,"  it 
seems  their  No.  1  concern  is  to  have  jobs, 
to  have  full  employment. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLINS  Of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  whether  he  has 
a  definition  or  whether  he  questions  the 
need  for  a  definition  between  essential 
and  nonessential  users  of  natural  gas. 

Mr.  COLUNS  of  Texas.  No,  I  do  not 
see  any  need  for  any  definition  of  any 
type.  In  other  words,  the  free  market- 
place will  take  care  of  that.  It  does  not 
matter  whether  this  goes  to  the  home- 
owner or  industry,  eventually  the  home- 
owner is  going  to  pay  for  it  anyhow. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Would  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  then  say  that  if  the  market  pro- 
visions would  work,  is  that  also  true  only 
if  there  is  adequate  supply? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Let  me  talk 


on  that  adequate  supply  subject  for  a 
moment.      

BCr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  3^^d? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  The  gentleman  was 
talking  about  defining  the  term  "non- 
essential user."  If  it  were  pidslic  policy 
for  s(xne  governmental  unit  to  make 
definitions,  would  it  not  be  far  better  for 
the  State  regulatory  agencies  to  make 
th&t  decision  based  upon  circumstances 
within  each  State? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  That  is  cer- 
tainly true,  and  as  we  all  know,  we  have 
too  many  bureaucratic  agencies  exist- 
ing, and  too  many  regulations  which  fur- 
ther complicate  everything. 

I  want  to  dwell  a  little  bit  on  this  gas 
shortage  of  suw)ly,  because  it  is  very, 
very  real.  The  other  day  my  friend  frwn 
New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  .  an  impartial,  un- 
biased person,  spoke  about  some  statis- 
tics he  found  from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines.  Mr.  Kemp  stated  that  natural  gas 
production  in  West  Virginia — and  I  am 
interested  in  West  Virginia  because  the 
chairman  of  our  committee  is  from  West 
Virginia — here  are  the  facts,  during  the 
first  9  months  of  19^5  production  was  122 
billion  cubic  feet.  This  is  sharply  down 
from  the  quantity  produced  a  year  ago. 
which  was  156  billion  cubic  feet.  That  is 
a  production  decline  in  West  Virginia  of 
gas  being  produced  with  21  percent  less 
gas.  The  reason  for  the  West  Virginia 
decline  is  because  stripper  gas  wells  are 
being  capped  as  their  operating  costs 
continue  to  soar  while  the  selling  price 
remains  fixed  too  low  by  the  PPC. 

What  we  must  do  is  rranember  that 
since  1968,  every  year  America  has  been 
consviming  more  in  industry  and  residen- 
tial than  America  is  discovering  in  new 
gas.  But,  if  we  are  consuming  more  than 
we  are  producing,  we  must  find  a  way  to 
produce  more.  Tha.t  is  why  a  deregula- 
tion bill  is  absolutely  essential.  We  have 
to  deregulate  gas  at  the  wellhead. 

If  I  can,  I  would  like  to  go  into  the 
gas  consimiption  figures  in  the  United 
States.  We  talk  so  much  about  legsd  lan- 
guage and  small  print  terminology,  but 
what  we  ought  to  talk  about  is  gas.  The 
fact  is  that  we  do  not  have  gas,  and  do- 
mestic production  in  this  coimtry  from 
1973  to  1974  declined  5  percent.  Then, 
this  past  year,  1974-75,  gas  produc- 
tion dropped  another  7  percent.  That 
might  not  seem  like  much  to  the  Mem- 
bers, but  what  that  means  is  that  the 
true  shortage  is  over  500  million  barrels 
of  crude  oil,  which  means  that  if  we  do 
not  have  gas,  we  are  buying  more  crude 
oil  as  a  substitute.  That  is  500  million 
barrels  of  crude  oil,  in  more  high  priced 
imports.  The  growing  gas  shortage  has 
confused  the  problem  year  in  and  year 
out.        

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genOeman  3^eld? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  to  say  that  he 
thought  the  market  would  take  .care 
totally  of  the  question  of  where  gas  is 
used? 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Eckhabot  and 
by  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Collins  of 
Texas  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Natural  eco- 
nomics will  provide  gas  if  the  market 
price  is  set  right,  there  not  only  can  be 
abundant  gas  bu|i  there  can  be  substitute 
energy  such  as  obal.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  for  the  energy  of  this  country  we 
are  primarily  dependent  upon  oil  and 
gas,  which  make  up  74  percent  of  our 
total  energy.  We  have  20  percent  cosd, 
6  percent  hydroelectric  and  nuclear. 
What  I  am  saying  is  that  if  the  price 
were  higher,  if  gas  were  $3  Mcf .  we  could 
produce  gas  from  coal. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  understand  that, 
but  I  wonder  If  the  geiitleman  disagrees 
with  the  Krueger  amendment  in  provid- 
ing in  section  25: 

Except  to  the  extent  that  natural  gas  sup- 
plies are  required  to  maintain  natiiral  gas 
service  to  residential  users,  small  users,  hos- 
pitals, and  similar  services  vital  to  publl^ 
health  and  safety  .  .  . 

And  then  it  creates  in  that  section  an 
agricultural  preference.  Does  the  gentle- 
man agree  with  that  preference  or  not? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  pointing  that  out.  I  would 
agree  that  the  Krueger  amendment  is 
not  perfect.  I  do  not  favor  preferential 
treatment.  But  in  all  events,  it  is  the  best 
we  have  to  consider.  I  do  take  exception 
with  the  section  giving  priorities.  The 
bill  should  not  provide  differentials.  It 
ought  to  be  on  an  open  marketplace  basis 
system  for  America. 

The  Krueger  amendment  is  not  per- 
fect. It  is  just  the  best  we  have  t>efore  us. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  It  defines  "industrial 
purposes"  and  says : 

Except  to  the  extent  that  natural  gas  sup- 
plies are  required  to  maintain  natural  gas 
service  to  users  specified  under  subsection 
(a),  the  Commission  shall  exercise  its  au- 
thority under  this  title  to  assure,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  the  continuance 
of  natural  gas  service  to  users  using  natural 
gas  as  a  raw  material  and  for  purposes  other 
than  boUer  fuel . . . 

So  this  does  not  rely  on  the  market- 
place in  that  respect.  It  does,  to  a  certain 
extent,  what  the  gentleman  object  to. 
Would  the  gentleman  from  Texas  strike 
those  sections  from  the  Krueger  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  If  I  had  my 
way,  I  would  have  a  completely  open 
marketplace  for  gas.  That  is  the  way  it 
should  be.  Unfortunately,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Krtteger)  is  trying  to 
make  a  bill  which  will  be  broad  enough 
to  be  acceptable  to  this  body. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Bedell,  and  bv 
unanimous  consult,  Mr.  Collins  of 
Texas  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell). 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  Did  I  understand  the  gentle- 
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man  to  say  that  the  only  answer  to  our 
natural  gas  problem  is  to  produce  more? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  That  is  the 
major  answer.  Or  to  find  substitutes, 
pricing  as  an  example.  If  we  |;ot  the  price 
of  gas  up  to  $3  Mcf ,  we  could  convert  coal 
into  gas. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  will  agree 
that  we  have  two  choices :  Either  we  pro- 
duce more,  or  we  use  less.  Does  the 
gentleman  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Both  are 
desirable. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Do  I  understand  that  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to  try  to 
bring  about  a  method  by  which  we  would 
consume  less? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  The  purpose  of 
this  amendment  overlooks  the  incentive 
plan.  In  our  apartment  we  keep  one-half 
of  the  apartment  cold  and  one-half  of 
the  apartment  warm.  The  gentleman  is 
raising  the  question  about  residential 
heating.  But  they  do  not  provide  any 
incentive  in  this  amendment  for  resi- 
dents to  curtail,  which  would  be  another 
way  we  could  get  better  balanced 
supplies. 

In  our  apartment  my  wife  keeps  one- 
half  of  the  apartment  cold  and  one-half 
of  the  apartment  warm.  That  is  a  cur- 
tailment and  a  saving  of  gas. 

If  we  would  have  incentives  for  better 
use,  I  think  we  would  have  achieved  more 
in  the  amendment  than  the  way  it  now 
stands. 

This  simply  gives  preferential  treat- 
ment to  the  homeowner.  It  is  going  to 
mean  that  the  industrial  user  is  going  to 
In  turn  suffer. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  observe  that  in  my  district 
we  have  an  employer  who  employs  about 
4.500  people,  and  that  plant  was  going  to 
be  closed  down,  in  part  because  of  the 
shortage  of  natural  gas. 

Letters  appeared  in  the  newspaper 
from  automobile  dealers,  from  grocery 
stores,  from  private  citizens,  saying  that 
"We  think  the  most  important  thing  in 
our  community  is  to  keep  that  plant 
working,  because  if  the  guys  do  not  have 
jobs,  they  hardly  ever  get  into  the  auto- 
mobile dealership  to  look  at  any  cars  to 
buy,  and  for  that  reason  we  would  like  to 
keep  the  automobile  leadership  show- 
room cold  and  keep  the  plant  warm  and 
running." 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  .strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  the  fuU 
amoimt  of  time,  but  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress my  remarks  to  some  reasons  for 
opposing  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
which  I  do  not  think  have  really  been 
touched  upon. 

Nothing  can  more  effectively  destroy 
an  incentive  to  go  out  and  look  for  nat- 
ural gas  than  the  passage  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment.  The  amendment 
starts  out  by  saying  that  it  does  not  al- 
low the  sale  of  any  more  gas  than  sold 


in  the  calendar  year  1975.  It  gives  two 
methods  by  which  it  does  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  are  we  going  to 
encourage  gas  companies  and  gas  pro- 
ducers to  go  out  and  invest  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  necessary  to  find 
the' new  fields  and  to  bring  them  into 
production  if  we  start  off  by  telling  them 
that  they  cannot  sell  any  more  natural 
gas  next  year  than  they  did  in  1975? 

That  is  a  complete  disincentive  to  pro- 
duction and  exploration. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman would  be  correct  in  his  statement 
only  If  he  also  added  that  a  natural  gas 
company  could  not  sell  to  a  nonessential 
user  of  natural  gas.  Their  market  would 
be  for  essential  use  and  small  residential 
use. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  con- 
cern with  the  gentleman's  amendment  is 
that  while  we  spend  months  and  months 
and  perhaps  years  on  litigation  in  the 
courts  trying  to  determine  whether  this 
is  an  actual  economic  hardship  or  wheth- 
er this  is  a  gross  inequity  and  a  threat  to 
public  safety  or  a  threat  to  public  wel- 
fare, while  we  struggle  over  the  terminol- 
ogy and  try  to  determine  who  is  eligible 
and  who  is  not  eligible,  we  are  not  going 
to  have  any  additional  investment  and 
we  are  not  going  to  have  any  additional 
exploration.  We  are  going  to  be  sitting 
down  on  our  hindsides  for  2  or  3  years 
doing  nothing  while  the  courts  try  to 
make  the  determinations  on  all  these 
other  matters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  instead  of  that,  I  think 
w^  ought  to  be  encouraging  exploration. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  not 
true  also  that  under  some  of  the  provi- 
sions, for  instance,  in  the  Clean  Air  Act 
we  cannot  switch  from  gas  to  other  types 
of  fuel  or  more  exotic  types  of  fuel  for 
production?  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  ab- 
solutely true  that  some  of  these  busi- 
nesses are  locked  in  as  to  what  type  of 
fuel  they  may  use  under  some  of  the  leg- 
islation that  this  Congress  has  passed. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  wish 
to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  we 
have,  geologically  speaking,  one  of  the 
greatest  potential  reserves  for  gas  lo- 
cated off  the  coast  of  Alaska.  With  gas 
priced  at  the  present  rate,  it  does  not  pay 
them  to  do  any  exploratory  work  out 
there  at  all.  That  is  a  very  expensive  op- 
eration. TTiat  would  be  tremendously 
costly  imder  the  present  circumstances. 

Considering  the  amount  of  gas  there, 
along  with  the  oil,  off  the  coast  of  Alaska, 
it  could  be  another  Prudhoe  Bay,  but 
they  are  not  going  to  develop  it  if  there 
Is  not  sufficient  oU.  It  Is  likely  to  be  most- 
ly gas,  it  would  not  pay  them. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  correct.  One  of  the  bigg^t 
disincentives  to  additional  gas  produc- 
tion Is  that  certainly  the  production  is 
related  to  the  pricing  system,  and  it 


seems  to  me  what  we  should  be  doing  is 
looking  3  or  4  years  down  the  road.  I 
think  nothing  could  be  a  greater  disin- 
centive to  fiurther  exploration  than  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose  the 
gentleman's  amendment  and  urge  the  de- 
feat of  It. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  intend  to  take 

my  full  5  minutes,  but  I  am  forced  to 

^  rise  because  of  the  concern  that  I  see 

about    the    direction    that   our    debate 

seems  to  be  taking. 

I  thought  that  we  had  a  shortage  of 
natural  gas.  I  thought  that  was  the  pur- 
pose for  this  legislation.  I  thought  that 
we  would  be  concerned  about  doing  what 
we  could  to  conserve  or  limit  our  usage 
of  natural  gas. 

Now.  If  we  are  turning  this  around  to 
the  point  where  we  are  going  to  oppose 
legislation  because  it  might  conserve  the 
use  of  natural  gas  and  by  so  doing  would 
not  furnish  the  incentive  for  people  to 
try  to  get  more  gas  so  we  can  use  more 
gas,  I  am  extremely  disturbed. 

If  the  Members  want  to  argue  as  to 
the  merits  and  as  to  the  way  the  amend- 
ment is  drawn  and  that  sort  of  thing.  I 
would  have  no  concern;  I  would  feel 
that  is  proper.  But  when  we  start  to 
argue  that  we  should  not  do  anything  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  by  forcing  con- 
servation of  natural  gas,  it  will  discour- 
age efforts  to  find  more  so  we  can  bum 
more  of  something  which  we  know  is  in  a 
finite  quantity  on  the  planet  Earth,  I 
must  say  that  I  cannot  understand  that 
argument. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  purposes  I  would  hope  we  could 
achieve  by  this  legislation  is  not  only  to 
allocate  the  shortages  but  to  increase 
production  so  that  we  are  not  going  to 
have  any  shortages.  Of  course,  if  we  fo- 
cus only  on  one  point,  tliat  being  how 
we  are  going  to  allocate  the  shortages, 
we  will  never  solve  the  problem.  Now 
we  need  to  have  increased  production, 
and  the  reason  I  oppose  the  amendment 
is  that  it  does  not  do  that;  it  has  the 
opposite  effect. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
to  me  if  what  the  gentleman  says  is 
correct,  then  we  do  need  to  attack  both 
points.  I  see  no  effort  in  this  amend- 
ment to  provide  that  we  are  not  going 
to  search  for  natural  gas.  It  simply  pro- 
vides one  effort  to  help  us  conserve,  and 
I  would  hope,  as  we  look  at  this,  that  we 
would  consider  both  areas  and  try  to 
accomplish  both  piuposes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  has  just  said  a 
moment  ago,  we  do  have  a  shortage  of 
natural  gas. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  criticize  any  ef- 
fort to  conserve  gas  if  it  will  have  that 
result,    but    we    are    approaching    this 
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amendment  from  the  wrong  point  of 
view. 

What  Is  being  proposed  here  is  some- 
thing that  we  have  had  ample  experi- 
ence with  In  previous  legislation.  We  are 
attempting,  with  legislation,  to  do  that 
which  ought  to  be  done  by  regulation. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
House,  the  record  speaks  for  itself.  When 
legislative  bodies  attempt  to  adminis- 
ter domestic  programs  and  to  legislate 
the  detail  of  the  administration  of  any 
program,  the  only  thing  we  wind  up  with 
is  mismanagement. 

We  had  in  the  instance  of  our  alloca- 
tion legislation,  as  a  result  of  the  em- 
bargo back  in  1973,  by  amendment,  some 
language  added  to  that  allocation  legis- 
lation, which  said  simply,  in  effect:  "The 
President  should,  in  administering  this 
legislation,  attempt  to  provide  for 
equity." 

Equity  for  whoni  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances? We  all  have  a  different 
point  of  view  sibout  what  constitutes 
equity,  and  we  cannot  write  with  the  fu- 
ture vision  we  need  those  details  into  a 
legislative  proposal.  We  have  to  leave 
some  flexibility  in  the  instance  of  the 
regiilation  so  that  any  legislative  proposal 
can  be  administered. 

For  example,  how  can  we  here  today 
determine  fiffst  what  constitutes  a  non- 
essential user  as  far  as  a  new  customer 
is  concerned?  We  cannot  do  it.  Every- 
body who  wants  new  gas  has  a  different 
idea. 

How  can  we  determine  the  exemptions 
here  today  when  we  say  that  we  will 
exempt  single-  and  double-family  resi- 
dences where  gas  is  used  for  nondecora- 
tive  purposes?  What  about  those  people 
who  live  in  apartment  houses  where 
there  are  three  or  four  families?  Can 
we  convince  that  third  or  that  fourth 
family  that  their  need  is  less  important 
than  that  of  the  first  or  that  of  the  sec- 
ond family?  Of  course,  we  cannot  do  it. 

How  do  we.  in  providing  for  an  exemp- 
tion, say  that  there  will  be  an  exemp- 
tion where  there  is  severe  econoinic 
hardship,  gross  Inequity,  or  threat  to 
public  safety? 

Please  do  not  tell  me  that  every 
American  who  is  denied  that  exemption 
is  going  to  feel  any  less  that  he  has  had 
equity  provided  for  him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  third  point  has  to 
do  with  the  administration  of  the  act. 
It  is  impossible  to  administer  with  any 
degree  of  satisfaction. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is 
noble  in  its  intent.  It  simply  cannot  be 
done  legislatively.  We  should  reserve  this 
to  the  regulation,  and  I  think  the  amend- 
ment should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvaiila. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  draw  the  gentleman's  atten- 
tion to  the  same  question  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckharot) 
raised  a  little  bit  earlier,  to  the  effect 
that  there  are  four  or  five  provisions  In 
the  Krueger  amendment  which  do  ex- 
actly what  the  gentleman  in  the  well  Is 
now  telling  us  should  not  be  done. 


Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  gentleman  will 
look  at  section  25,  "Natm-al  Gas  for  Es- 
sential Agricultiual  Piuposes,"  scone  of 
the  same  language  occurs.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  look  at  the  next  section,  which 
deals  with  Essential  industrial  piuposes, 
the  same  language  occurs. 

If  the  gentleman  will  look  at  the  sec- 
tion under  Natural  Gas  Conservation, 
the  same  type  of  language  occurs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  I  am  making 
to  the  gentleman  is  that  in  the  BIrueger 
amendment  itself,  for  certain  areas  we 
do  legislate,  as  the  gentleman  is  sug- 
gesting, some  very  specific  issues,  and  we 
focus  our  attention  on  those  issues. 

I  think  that  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
is  raising  an  Issue  that  is  important,  but 
that  can  be  dealt  with  through  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
response  to  the  gentleman's  statement, 
he  is  correct.  The  Krueger  substitute 
does.  In  a  broad  way,  establish  some  cate- 
gories, leaving  to  the  Executive  maxi- 
mum administrative  authority;  but  the 
Krueger  substitute  does  not  in  great  de- 
tail establish  inflexible  priorities. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Waggonner) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Waggon- 
ner was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  It  does,  as  the 
gentleman  said,  provide  most  of  these 
things,  but  not  all  of  what  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  proposes. 

My  friends,  you  cannot  legislate  it. 
You  have  to  do  this  sort  of  thing  with 
regulation.  But  the  Krueger  amendment 
does  take  cognizance  of  the  fact — ^and 
the  gentleman's  amendment  does  not  do 
it — that  there  are  some  priority  indus- 
trial uses  and  we  have  got  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  those  where  they  do  exist. 

I  urge  that  the  amendment  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Waggonner)  .  As  I  read  this 
amendment,  it  would  create  a  bureau- 
ratic  nightmare  because  it  says  that  no 
gas  can  be  sold  to  persons  In  amounts 
above  that  which  was  suppled  in  1975. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
read  the  amendment  that  way?  Anyone 
who  was  operating  under  curtailments 
last  year,  such  as  my  State  of  North 
Carolina,  where  on  the  average  we  had  a 
40-percent  curtailment  of  natural  gas, 
would  have  to  apply  to  the  PPC  for 
permission  to  use  natural  gas  to  the  ex- 
tent of  contractual  amounts. 

If  we  did  have  some  extra  supply  it 
would  appear  that  industries  would  then 
have  to  come  in  and  get  exemptions,  or 
apply  for  exemptions  from  the  Commis- 
sion In  order  to  be  able  to  do  that  which 
they  have  contracted  for. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
first  I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  for  learning 


to  read  down  in  North  Carolina,  it  serves 
his  best  interests  and  everybody's  best 
interests  to  read — and  I  am  not  throw- 
ing off  on  North  Carolina  because  my  son 
got  his  higher  education  in  that  great 
State.  I  simply  want  to  point  out  what  I 
have  said  previously  in  referring  to  point 
3  of  the  overall  amendment  that  it  is 
impossible  to  administer.  It  is  too  in- 
flexible. As  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  says,  there  Is  curtailment  of 
natural  gas  in  North  Cardllna  and  his 
curtailments  would  be  classified  as  indus- 
trial curtailments,  and  therefore  the 
gentleman's  best  interests  to  the  people 
in  North  Carolina  would  not  be  served  if 
this  amendment  should  be  adopted.  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons  it  should  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I> 
would  like  to  repeat  what  I  said  previ-, ' 
ously,  if  that  is  to  be  done,  let  the  in- 
dividual State  utility  commissions  make 
these  decisions  based  upon  the  facts  and 
the  circumstances  that  exist  In  each  In- 
dividual State. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  thing  we  have 
got  to  keep  in  mind  is  it  might  be  <me 
area  of  one  State  that  is  affected  in  a 
particular  way  in  the  winter  of  1975-76, 
but- it  might  be  another  area  of  another 
State  affected  in  a  different  way  in  some 
succeeding  year.  We  have  got  to  provide 
for  all  of  the  flexibility  we  possibly  can. 
I  do  not  think  this  amendment  does  that. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  am  glad  that 
we  are  now  talking  about  education.  T 
have  tried  to  look  through  this  amend- 
ment to  see  if  there  was  any  exemption 
for  my  public  schools  that  were  closed 
last  year  when  the  temperature  got  down 
below  20  degrees.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
Duke  University  would  have  to  be  closed 
in  North  Carolina  but  there  is  a  good 
chance  tl^l  my  schools  In  Ohio  would 
have  to  be  closed  down  if  the  tempera- 
tures get  extremely  cold  and  no  new  sup- 
plies of  natural  gas  come  into  the  inter- 
state market.  ' 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Let  me  congrat- 
ulate the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  hav- 
ing learned  to  read  in  North  Carolina 
too,  because  I  believe  he  got  his  higher 
education  in  that  great  State. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Eogar)  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Krueger). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  Qjf'a  susbtitute  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  mnutes  ago  from 
this  lectern  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana said:  How  can  we  here  today — 
and  then  he  propounded  a  number  of 
questions.  I  would  like  to  propound 
one  myself.  How  can  we  here  today — 
and  I  reiterate  the  theme  of  the  last 
3  days — know  what  we  are  doing? 
We  started  in  the  committee  to  try  to 
find  out  why  the  shortage,  and  we  dis- 
covered that  In  the  Continental  Shelf 
there  are  two  figures  that  are  important 
In  considering  the  production  of  wells. 
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There  is  the  maximum  rate  of  produc- 
tion, MPR,  and  that  comes  from  actual 
flow  data  that  is  supplied  to  the  US08 
at  least  every  6  months  and  is  kept  In  a 
computer  bank  so  that  It  is  always  cur- 
rent   

Then  there  is  the  MER.  the  maximum 
efficient  rate  of  production.  The  MPR  is 
given  an  assigned  value  of  110  percent. 
In  other  words,  we  say  a  well  will  pro- 
duce at  110  percent  of  the  MPR,  but  if 
they  produce  at  80  percent  of  that  110, 
they  are  producing  at  an  acceptable 
level,  a  level  that  takes  into  considera- 
tion all  of  the  downtime,  all  of  the 
excuses  for  nonproduction.  This  is  the 
USGS  figure  that  is  supposed  to  be  ad- 
hered to. 

We  examined  at  random  using  a  sam- 
pling technique  in  the  committee,  which 
is  assigned  a  95-percent  reliability  by 
USGS,  133  wells.  Those  are  the  wells  In 
black  here  in  the  coastal  area  around 
Louisiana.  They  are  clearly  random  sam- 
pUngs.  We  did  not  know  who  owned  them 
or  anything  about  them.  But  then  they 
have  been  very  carefully  analyzed,  and 
we  have  found  some  interesting  facts. 

Of  the  133  wells  In  the  sample,  10  wells 
do  not  have  any  production  or  any  as- 
signed MPR.  Nine  wells  show  production 
in  excess  of  the  MPR  range  from  103  to 
109  percent  of  the  maximum  production 
rate.  Forty-six  wells  have  a  demon- 
strated production  range  from  80  to  100 
percent  of  the  MPR.  But  here  is  the 
clincher.  Sixty-eight  wells  show  produc- 
tion of  less  than  80  percent  of  the  MPR 
range  to  as  low  as  12.2  percent.  These  68 
wells,  constituting  55  percent  of  the 
sample,  were  producinsrat  an  average  of 
58.9  percent  offTEe  MPR.  That  comes 
about  because  o*syid^production.  with- 
holding of  producUMl  It  does  not  come 
about  because  of  cmmging  characteris- 
tics because  the  producer  of  a  well  can  ro 
to  the  USGS  and  ask  for  a  change  in  the 
MPR  at  any  time  he  wants.  But  he  must 
report  every  6  months. 

This  is  current  production  informa- 
tion. It  amounts  to  a  withholding  of  433 
billion  cubic  feet  per  year,  133  billion 
more  cubic  feet  than  the  currently  esti- 
mated shortfall. 

I  ask,  how  can  we  possibly  legislate 
when  we  do  not  yet  have  all  of  the  facts 
we  need? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Moss 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want 
to  emphasize,  this  is  not  as  the  result 
of  a  breakdown.  This  is  not  as  a  result 
of  storms.  This  is  not  as  the  result  of 
any  accidents  or  uncontrollable  inci- 
dents, because  those  are  considered  in 
setting  the  80-percent  factor  against 
which  production  is  made.  This  is  with- 
holding, msike  no  mistake,  and  it  is  a 
record  that  we  can  find  duplicated  time 
and  time^  again.  These  are  the  facts  that 
the  industry  has  fought  so  vigorously, 
so  diligently,  over  the  years  to  keep  from 
the  U.S.  Government,  to  keep  from  the 
U.S.  Congress.  They  are  the  facts  that 
we  as  responsible  legislators  should  have 
before  we  vote  for  the  Krueger  amend- 
m'^nt  or  any  other  bill. 


lir.  Chairman,  this  is  not  the  time  to 
bring  this  bill  up.  This  is  ill-advised  tim- 
ing. It  is  irresponsible  legislation,  as  I 
have  said  on  several  previous  occasions 
and  for  reasons  which  are  abundantly 
described  In  the  flies  and  investigations 
in  the  Oversight  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Moss  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.)   

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  explain  for  our  colleagues 
in  more  detail  what  the  MPR  means?  Is 
tliat  a  theoretical  figure  or  is  that  based 
on  a  test  of  each  well? 

Mr.  MOSS.  These  are  the  actual  fiow 
figures.  These  are  actual  producing  wells. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moffett  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Moss  was  al- 
lov.ed  to  proceed  for  an  additional  3 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  read 
from  order  No.  11  of  the  USGS.  issued 
pursuant  to  an  Executive  order  of  for- 
mer President  Nixon.  This  term  is  de- 
fined as  the  "approved  maximum  daily 
rate  at  which  oil  may  be  produced  from 
a  spewed  well  completion  or  the  maxi- 
mum approved  dally  rate  at  which  gas 
may  be  produced  from  a  specified  gas 
well  completion."  That  is  from  order  No. 
11  defining  the  maximum  production 
rate. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Our  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  and  our  col- 
leagues on  the  subcommittee,  have  cir- 
culated a  letter  to  our  colleagues  in  the 
House,  dated  February  3.  The  gentleman 
has  probably  read  it.  The  last  paragraph 
said  that  there  are  a  variety  of  reasons 
for  a  well  not  producing  at  its  MPR  be- 
sides the  fact  that  it  is  set  10  percent 
higher  than  the  best  test  run  on  the  well. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  is  referring  is 
a  member  of  my  subcommittee  and  had 
an  opportunity  to  challenge  the  validity 
of  this  report  on  the  record  and  that  the 
gentleman  did  not  do  it.  nor  did  he  do 
it  successfully. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Prom  the  map  the 
gentleman  presented,  it  seems  clear  this 
is  not  a  case  of  storms  or  other  severe 
weather  conditions. 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
It  is  not  a  case  of  severe  storms  or  any- 
thing of  that  nature. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  from 
what  the  gentleman  has  said,  it  would 
appear  there  is  not  sufficient  competition 
in  the  production  of  natural  gas. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  believe  that  is  true  in  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  U  It  were  possible  to 


encourage  competition  by,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  proposes, 
tlie  i)ermission  of  those  producing  less 
than  100  million  cubic  feet  of  natural 
gas,  could  produce  without  regulation, 
so  that  the  price  of  natural  gas,  whether 
going  Into  interstate  or  intrastate  mar- 
kets, which  is  new  natural  gas,  could  go 
to  that  position,  does  the  gentleman  feel 
this  would  enhance  competition  or  in 
any  way  affect  the  situation  the  gentle- 
man has  described? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  think  it  could  enhance 
comipetition  and  that  would  be  bene- 
ficial; but  it  is  not  possible  to  do  that  in 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  with  the 
very  few  who  are  able  to  participate,  be- 
cause of  the  method  and  handling  of  the 
costs  Incurred. 

AMENDMENT  OITERED  BT  MX.  SNTOEX  TO  THE 
AMEin>MENT  TS  THE  NATUXE  OF  A  SUBSTI- 
TUTE  OFFERED    BT    MB.  KXUKOZK 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sntder  to  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Kbuecex:  In  section  208,  tcA- 
lowlng  subsection  (e)  of  the  new  section  26 
of  the  Natural  Oas  Act  of  1938.  as  amended 
by  the  Krueger  amendment,  add  new  sub- 
section (f )  as  follows: 

"(f)  The  Commission  shall  not  Issue  any 
order  under  this  subsection  which  applies  to 
any  powerplant  which  was  In  existence  on 
June  30,  1975,  which  during  the  12-montb 
period  preceding  such  date  did  not  bum  pe- 
troleum products,  and  which  the  Commis- 
sion determines  wUl  be  operated  on  natural 
gas  only  for  the  purpose  of  providing  elec- 
tric power  which  would  otherwise  be  pro- 
vided by  one  or  more  of  the  base  load  power- 
plants  of  the  same  electric  power  system 
which  cannot  be  operated  because  of  an  air 
pollution  emergency  or  because  of  an  un- 
anticipated equipment  outage  or  an  act  of 
God." 

Reletter  existing  subsections  (f)  and  (g) 
to  (g)  and  (h)  respectively. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wi^h 
to  reserve  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  reserves  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  first  that  I  have  the  same  amendment 
pending  to  the  Smith  substitute  should 
we  be  successful  with  this.  I  brought  this 
one  up  first  because  amendments  to  the 
Krueger  substitute  are  to  be  voted  on 
first.  This  amendment  is  identical  to  an 
amendment  which  was  accepted  by  both 
the  majority  and  minority  to  H.R.  7014, 
the  Energy  Act,  which  is  now  law.  How- 
ever, in  conference  the  whole  section  that 
gave  the  Administrator  the  right  to  re- 
quire conversion  of  Iwiler  plants  was 
dropped,  and  accordingly,  of  course, 
there  was  no  need  for  the  amendment 
at  that  i)olnt. 

The  language  we  have  here  was  drafted 
at  that  time  by  the  majority  counsel  so 
as  to  make  it  appropriate  to  the  situation 
to  which  we  wanted  to  address  ourselves. 
Now,  here  is  what  we  are  talking  about: 

In  the  Krueger  amendment  as  well  as 
in  the  Smith  amendment,  there  is  the 
right  for  the  Commission  to  prohibit 
boiler  fuel  use  of  natural  gas  affecting 
commerce  if  something  else  can  be  used. 
Now,  in  the  situation  we  have  at  home. 
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in  the  Ohio  Valley,  we  generate  our  elec- 
tricity with  fossil  fuel,  that  is.  coal.  We 
want  to  keep  on  doing  it  that  way.  and 
there  is  no  problem  about  that.  We  do 
have,  however,  a  couple  of  small  gas 
standby  generators.  They  used  to  be  used 
for  peaking  power. 

Under  this  amendment,  they  cannot  be 
used  for  peaking  power  because  the 
amendment  sajrs  it  has  to  be  operated 
only  to  supplant  what  is  normally  given 
by  the  base  load  generator.  This  would 
allow  them  to  keep  these  natural  gas 
generators  and  use  them  under  one  of 
three  circimistances: 

Number  one,  an  air  pollution  emer- 
gency, which  we  have  occasionally  in  the 
summertime  for  about  3  weeks  off  and  on 
when  we  have  a  temperature  Inversion. 
Second,  because  of  an  unanticipated 
equipment  outage.  That  would  not  cover 
a  planned  outage. 

That  means  that  if  a  big  generator 
breaks  down,  they  have  standby  150- 
megawatt  generators,  but  it  takes  about 
12  hours  to  fire  one  up  on  coal.  They  can 
get  the  gas-fired  standby  online  in  10 
minutes.  They  can  use  it  until  they  get 
the  coal  standby  generator  fired  up. 

Third,  an  act  of  God.  I  remember  in 
April  1974 — as  all  Members  do — when 
our  [>art  of  the  country  was  ravaged  by 
a  tornado.  If  we  had  not  had  a  standby 
gas  generator,  we  would  not  have  a  wa- 
ter supply  in  the  city  of  Louisville.  They 
were  able  to  get  one  of  these  generators 
to  furnish  the  people  of  the  community 
with  water.  This  is  only  for  an  emer- 
gency, only  when  the  base  load  generator 
cannot  be  fired  up  fast  enough,  when  we 
have  an  equipment  outage,  have  an  act 
of  God,  or  a  temperature  inversion  which 
caUs  for  an  air  poUution  alert. 

This  amendment  was  accepted  by  both 
the  majority  and  minority  to  H.R.  7014, 
and  I  hope  the  Members  understand  that 
we  do  come  before  them  with  clean 
hands,  asking  ttiat  they  only  be  given 
permission  to  use  these  under  these  three 
circumstances. 

They  are  imantlcipated  equipment 
outage,  pollution,  and  an  act  of  God. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Sntder)  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  frcun  Texas 
(Mr.  Krueger)  . 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFEBED  BT  MB.  SNTDER  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  SMITH  OF  IOWA 
AS  A  SUBSTTTUTB  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  IN 
THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE  OFFERED  BY 
MR.   KRUEGER 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered as  a  sul)stltute  for  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Snyder  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  as 
a  substitute  for  the  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Krueger: 
In  section  8.  following  subsection  (c)(2)  of 
the  new  section  25  of  the  Natural  Oas  Act  of 
1938.  as  amended  by  the  Neal  Smith  amend- 
ment, add  new  subsection  (3)  as  follows: 

"(3)  The  Commission  shall  not  Issue  any 
order  under  this  subsection  which  applies 
to  any  power  plant  which  was  in  existence 


(m  June  30. 1976.  which  during  the  12-month 
period  preceding  such  date  did  not  bum  pe- 
tndeum  products,  and  which  the  Commis- 
sion determines  will  be  operated  on  natural 
gas  only  for  the  purpose  of  providing  electric 
power  which  would  otherwise  be  provided 
by  one  or  more  of  the  base  load  powerplants 
of  the  same  electric  power  system  which  can- 
not be  operated  because  of  an  air  pollution 
emergency  or  becaiise  of  an  unanticipated 
equipment  outage  or  an  act  of  Ood." 

Beletter  existing  subsections  (3)  and  (4) 
to  (4)  and  (5)  respectively. 

Mr.  SNYDER  (during^  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record.  I  wUl 
tell  the  House  that  it  is  identical  to  the 
other  amendment. 

The,  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  courtesy  of  the  Members  for 
their  consideration  of  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  cm 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Sntder)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Sbhth)  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Krueger)  . 

The  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendment  for  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFF^tXD  BT  MR.  HUGHES  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OmtZD  BT  MR.  KRUEGEB 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hugeoes  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Krueger:  Section  208  of  the 
Krueger  substitute  Is  amended  by  striking 
section  26  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"Sec.  25.  Except  to  the  extent  that  natural 
gas  supplies  are  required  to  maintain  nat- 
ural gas  service  to  residential  users,  small 
users,  hospitals,  and  similar  services  vital 
to  public  health  and  safety,  and  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law  or  of 
any  natural  gas  allocation  or  curtailment 
plan  in  effect  under  existing  law,  the  Com- 
mission shall,  by  rule,  exercise  Its  authority 
to  assure,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
the  availability  in  interstate  commerce  of 
sufficient  quantities  of  natural  gas — 

"(1)  First,  to  agricultural  or  industrial 
users  using  natural  gas  as  a  raw  material, 
and  for  agricultural  or  industrial  purposes 
other  than  boiler  fuel  for  which  there  Is  no 
available  substitute  regardless  of  whether 
such  users  purchase  natural  gas  imder  firm 
or  intemiptible  contracts,  and 

"(2)  Second,  for  use  for  any  essential  agri- 
cultural, food  processing,  or  food  packaging 
ptirpose  for  which  natiiral  gas  is  essential, 
including  but  not  limited  to  irrigation  pump- 
ing, and  crop  drying,  and  to  the  extent  not 
provided  for  under  subsection  (1)  use  as  a 
raw  material  feedstock  or  process  fuel  in  the 
production  of  fertilizer  and  essential  agri- 
cultural chemicals  in  existing  plants  (for 
present  or  expanded  ci^MCity)  and  in  new 
plants. 

"For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  determine  by  rule  the 
agricultural,  food  processing,  (m-  food  packag- 
ing purposes  for  which  natiiral  gas  is  essen- 
tial. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  also 
certify  to  the  Commission  tbe  amount  of 


natural  gas  i^lch  is  necessary  for  such  eaaen- 
tial  uses  to  meet  the  requirements  for  ftdl 
food  and  fiber  production." 

Mr.  HUGHES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairmsm,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  First  of  all,  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  my  colleagues  of  the  House.  I 
want  to  say  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Krueger)  ,  that  I  take  my  hat  off  to  him. 
He  has  been  the  leader  in  this  great  de- 
bate over  an  issue  of  central  importance 
to  this  country,  the  question  of  decon- 
trol and  deregulation  of  natural  gas. 
He  represents  a  legitimate  point  of  * 
view.  He  is  a  great  advocate  for  that 
point  of  view.  I  do  not  happen  to  share 
his  beliefs,  but  I  must  say  that  he  has 
represented  his  point  of  view  and  his 
constituency  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  that  I 
have  offered  to  the  Krueger  amendment 
is  a  very  simple  amendment. 

I  represent  the  Second  District  of  New 
Jersey,  which  is  the  south  Jersey  area. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  probably 
going  to  be  a  producer  State  ourselves 
very  shortly,  since  exploration  is  right 
now  being  conducted  on  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  off  of  our  beaches.  WiUiln 
my  district  is  about  20  glass  manufac- 
turers that  need  natural  gas  for  feed- 
stock in  the  manufacturing  process,  just 
as  the  textile  industry  needs  natural  gas 
in  the  manufacturing  process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  is  di- 
rected to  section  25,  and  it  says  that 
after  taking  care  of  the  residential  users, 
small  users,  hospitals,  and  similar  serv- 
ices vital  to  public  health  and  safet 
that  after  that,  the  first  order  of  priority 
would  be  all  feedstock  users,  agricultural 
and  nonagricultural.  It  would  include 
in  that  class  industrial  users  that  need 
natural  gas  as  a  feedstock  in  the  msinu- 
f  acturing  process. 

Then  the  second  category  under  my 
amendment  would  be  the  essential  agri- 
cultural users.  I  think  the  change  is  ex- 
tremely important. 

I  have  over  15,000  jobs  on  the  line  in 
my  own  district,  with  a  projected  42- 
percent  shortfall  of  natural  gas  this 
winter. 

.  I  know  that  in  South  Carolina  and 
many  other  areas  throughout  the  coun- 
try we  have  many  industries  that  are 
fully  dependent  on  natural  gas  in  the 
manufacturing  process.  It  only  makes 
sense  that  they  be  accorded  the  right  of 
first  priority.  I  am  hopeful  that  my  dls- 
tingiiished  colleague,  the  gentieman 
from  Texas,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  will  join  with  me  in  what  I  con- 
sider an  essential  amendment.  It  only 
makes  sense  to  accord  high  priority  to 
those  industrial  users  who  need  natural 
gas  in  the  manufacturing  process  and 
who  cannot  use  any  other  form  of  en- 
ergy. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wHf  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Texas. 
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Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  his  industry 
should  have  a  priority,  but  I  thoroughly 
disagree  that  it  should  have  a  higher 
priority  than  agriculture.  After  all,  the 
production  of  food  and  fiber  comes  be- 
fore industrial  use. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
Just  say  that  this  amendment  puts  them 
both  on  the  same  basis  for  agricultiu^ 
and  nonagrlcultural  process  users.  The 
people  in  agriculture  and  the  people  in 
industry  who  need  natural  gas  as  a  feed- 
stock in  the  manufacturing  process  would 
enjoy  the  same  priority  under  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  For  all  practical  piuposes 
the  amendment  would  be  putting  them 
both  on  the  same  priority,  but  I  feel  ac- 
tually a  priority  should  be  given  to  agri- 
cultxue  for  the  production  of  food  and 
fiber  in  this  country. 
»  Mr.  HUGHES.  Of  course,  in  the  final 
analysis  we  can  grow  all  the  food  we  want 
to,  but  we  must  also  provide  jobs  for  the 
people  to  buy  the  food.  My  amendment 
could  insure  both. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  If  they  do  not  have  any 
food,  what  do  they  want  to  have  jobs 
for? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
could  the  gentleman  explain  to  me  the 
difference  between  the  first  and  second 
categories  in  his  amendment? 

The  first  category  says,  "To  agricul- 
tural or  industrial  users  using  natural 
gas  as  a  raw  material,  and  for  agricul- 
tural or  industrial  purposes  other  than 
boiler  fuel  for  which  there  Is  no  avail- 
able substitute  •   *  '." 

The  second  category  provides  for  irri- 
gation pumping  and  for  crop  drying  for 
agricultural  purposes. 

Now.  I  do  not  know  very  many  farms 
that  have  a  natural  gas  line  running 
by  the  front  door,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
they  use  natural  gas  mostly  for  crop 
drying,  but  that  is  in  the  second  category. 
In  other  words,  crop  drying  would  come 
later  and  not  in  preference  to  Industrial 
uses;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  No.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  not  in  any  way  changed  section  25 
of  the  Krueger  substitute,  except  as  in- 
dicated. The  only  thing  I  have  done  is 
I  have  taken  the  language  of  the  Krueger 
substitute,  and  I  have  put  in  the  indus- 
trial users  who  need  natural  gas  as  a 
feedstock  and  given  them  the  same  prior- 
ity level  as  the  agricultural  feedstock 
user. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  imder  the 
Krueger  substitute  would  be  the  one  who 
would  designate  what  wotild  be  the  essen- 
tial agricultural  users  in  the  second  order 
of  priorities  in  the  Krueger  substitute. 
I  have  done  nothing  to  disturb  that. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana.  ^.^^ 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  Uie  gfen- 
tleman,  putting  industrial  user?,'  on  the 
same  level  as  agricultural  us^s  really 
prohibits  any  priority  at  all.  because 
when  we  take  industrial  use  of  natural 


gas,  which  is  about  42  percent  of  all  nat- 
ural gas  usage,  and  we  lump  that  in  the 
same  category  with  agricultural  users, 
we  probably  end  up  with  80  to  90  per- 
cent of  all  natural  gas  used  in  the 
United  States. 

So  the  effect  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  to  set  no  priorities,  and 
it  would  really  not  help  anybody. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  disagree.  What  this 
amendment  does  is  it  makes  a  distinction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tinfe  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hughes  was 
^Uowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
\nlnutes.) 

\^r.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
continue  to  respond  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Brxaxtx)  . 

This  makes  a  distinction  between  those 
users  of  natural  gas  who  need  the  nat- 
ural gas  as  a  feedstock,  as  a  raw  material 
in  the  processing  of  materials,  in  the 
manufacturing  of  textiles  or  glass,  for 
instance  and  those  that  can  use  an  al- 
ternative source  of  energy.  It  makes  no 
other  distinctions. 

I  have  taken  the  Krueger  substitute, 
and  all  I  have  done  is  I  have  just  put 
the  industrial  users  of  gas  as  a  feedstock 
on  the  same  plane  as  the  agricultural 
users,  who  also  need  natural  gas,  for  in- 
stance, in  producing  fertilizer 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  understand  that  in  the  Krueger  amend- 
ment there  Ls  a  priority  for  agricultural 
users,  period.  In  other  words,  there  is 
not  a  two-level  priority  contained  in  that 
amendment  for  agriculture. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Your  amend- 
ment would  set  two  different  levels  for 
agriculture.  What  I  am  trying  to  get 
from  the  gentleman  is  an  explanation 
of  why  crop  drying  and  irrigation  pump- 
ing are  put  in  the  second  category  behind 
agricultural  purposes  other  than  boiler 
fuel.  In  other  words,  since  the  major  use 
of  gas  on  small  farms  in  the  Midwest  is 
for  crop  drying,  I  do  not  understand  why 
the  gentleman  has  put  crop  drying  in 
category  2  when  in  the  Krueger  amend- 
ment it  is  in  the  first  category. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Well,  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  just  my  judgment  that  it  only 
makes  commonsense  that  those  indus- 
tries, whether  we  are  talking  about  agri- 
cultural or  nonagrlcultural.  that  need 
natural  gas  in  the  manufacturing  process 
should  have  natural  gas  as  a  first  order 
of  priority.  I  should  not  have  to  defend 
the  balance  of  the  Krueger  substitute. 
Perhaps  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  can  enlighten  me  as  to  the 
second  category,  as  to  why  crop  drying, 
for  instance,  should  be  included  in  one 
category  or  the  other.  Or  why  gas  should 
be  used  to  pump  irrigation  ditches  when 
perhaps  another  fuel  could  be  used. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  Is  the 
author  of  the  amendment.  I  am  simply 
trying  to  get  an  explanation  from  him. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  have  just  changed  the 


first  portion  of  the  amendment — not  the 
portion  to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  makes  reference. 

I  have  carried  the  Krueger  second  por- 
tion of  his  substitute  in  its  original  form. 

I  have  merely  separated  out  the  agri- 
cultural raw  material  process  users  as  a 
first  priority  user  along  with  industrial 
feedstock  uses  of  natural  gas. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Evans  of  Colorado).  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Hughes)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  and 
by  imanimous  consent.  Mr.  Hughes  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  proceed  with  the  question  about  crop 
drying. 

I  think  that  I  imderstand  that  we  need 
gas  for  dnring  feed  crops,  and  that  we 
can  lose  that  crop  just  as  easily  by  hav- 
ing it  mold  after  it  is  grown  as  by  never 
being  able  to  get  it  in  the  ground  in  the 
first  place. 

That  crop-drying  procedure  is  put  In  a 
second  category  subordinate  to  the  cate- 
gory for  agricultural  purposes,  other 
than  boiler  fuel.  I  do  not  understand 
what  agricultural  purposes  other  than 
boiler  fuel  there  are  when  crop  drying 
and  irrigation  pumping  are  put  in  that 
second  category  behind  it. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman,  as  my  colleague 
knows,  he  is  one  of  the  supporters  of  thf 
legislation;  and  I  just  borrowed  that 
language  from  my  colleague's  legislation. 

We  have  irrigation  pumping  as  an 
agricultural  use,  and  I  submit  that  per- 
haps natural  gas  is  not  essential  to  irri- 
gation pumping.  It  may  be  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  could  and 
should  decide  that  there  are  alternative 
methods ;  but  with  regard  to  the  produc- 
tion of  glass,  there  is  no  substitute  for 
natural  gas. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  There  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  natural  gas? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  In  the  production  of 
textiles,  there  is  no  substitute. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  If  the  gentleman 
would  3deld  further,  there  is  no  substi- 
tute for  crop  drying  either.  The  gen- 
tleman put  that  in  a  separate  and  lower 
category.  It  is  not  in  a  separate  and  lower 
category  in  the  Krueger  amendment,  as  I 
understand  that  amendment. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  have  a  catchall  pro- 
vision in  my  amendment.  If  there  is  no 
substitute  fuel  for  crop  drsrlng,  it  would 
be  in  the  first  priority  class. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Hughes)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mrs.  Penwick  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hughes  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  an  additional  one- 
half  minute.) 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
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gentleman's  remarks  and  rise  in  support 
of  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

In  New  Jersey,  as,  indeed,  in  North 
Carolina,  it  is  significant  that  33  percent 
of  all  employment  in  North  Carolina  Is 
gas-requiring,  and  32  percent  of  all  em- 
ployment in  New  Jersey  Is  gas-requiring. 

There  is  no  substitute  in  the  textile 
or  the  glass  Industry. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
wlQ  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield  to  the  gaitle- 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Penwick)  that  I 
hope  they  will  be  able  to  find  something 
to  eat  if  they  cannot  dry  the  crops. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  I  would  like  to  see 
the  crops  dried. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  essential  question 
here  is.  How  important  is  agriculture  to 
us  in  the  circumstances  in  which  we 
may  face  shortages  of  natural  gas? 

We  know  that  we  are  likely  to  face 
shortages,  even  if  we  get  progressive  de- 
regulation legislation  that  will  give  us 
larger  supplies  several  years  from  now. 
However,  we  still  face  tiie  possibility  of 
ciu-tailment  in  the  inunedlate  short  term. 

What  we  have  to  do  Is  to  try  to  de- 
velop the  best  strategy  for  dealing  with 
shortages  during  this  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  actual  effect  of  this 
amendment,  and  I  think  this  Is  very  im- 
portant, is  to  reduce  the  force  of  the 
requirement  to  stop  curtailment  of  gas 
for  agricultural  purposes.  "Dicre  is  not  a 
farmer  in  the  country  to  whom  anyone 
would  want  to  go  back  and  say.  "I  voted 
for  this  Hughes  amendment." 

The  Hughes  amendment  weakens  the 
agricultural  priority  provision. 

Instead  of  requiring  the  prohibition 
of  curtailment  of  natural  gas  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  the  Commission  signifi- 
cantly would  look  only  "to  assure  to  the 
maximimi  extent  feasible  gas  for  agricul- 
tural use." 

Beyond  this,  the  second  part  of  the 
amendment  allows  purchasers  who  have 
only  interruptible  contracts  to  be  placed 
on  the  same  basis  bs  people  who  have 
firm  contracts.  This  is  another  change,  a 
very  serious  change,  and  it  is  not  one,  I 
think,  that  we  should  enter  into  lightly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes)  was  kind  in 
saying  that  I  represent  my  constituents, 
as  indeed  we  all  hope  to  do;  but  I  hope 
not  only  to  represent  my  own  district, 
but  also  the  gentleman's  district. 

There  were  23  agricultural  xiser  groups 
who  sent  representatives  to  me  to  ask  me 
to  introduce  this  legislation,  because  they 
thought  agriculture  was  so  very  impor- 
tant for  natural  gas  and  in  turn  natural 
gas  is  so  very  important  for  agriculture. 
But  if  we  accept  this  amendment  then 
we  will  weaken  substantially  the  agricul- 
tural priority  provisions  and  will  open  up, 
I  think,  the  inconsistency  of  placing  cer- 
tain agricultural  undertakings,  such  as 
have  already  been  mentioned,  crop  dry- 
ing and  other  things,  below  the  priority 


of    fertilizer    plants    and    below    feed 
stocks. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  am  not  at  all 
downgrading  wtiatsoever  the  Importance 
of  agriculture.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  ag- 
rlcultiire  in  my  district,  but  throughout 
this  country  we  have  a  great  many  in- 
dustries that  depend  entirely  on  natural 
gas.  We  have  not  developed  any  other 
fuel  that  can  be  used  such  as  in  the  lehr 
blending  process  in  the  glass  industry, 
and  in  many  other  industries,  for  in- 
stance the  textile  industry. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  That  is  the  reason 
that  the  textile  industry  and  the  glass 
manufacturing  industry  are  both  sup- 
porters of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  By  the  same  token.  I 
would  not  want  to  go  back  to  my  district, 
and  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  would  not 
want  to,  either,  and  explain  to  the  peo- 
ple how  we  cut  off  natural  gas  to  the 
indxistries  in  our  districts  when  there 
was  no  other  substitute  form  of  fuel  be- 
cause only  natural  gas  can  be  used  in 
those  industries,  and  yet  not  treat  agri- 
culture on  the  same  basis  and  on  the 
same  level.  Especially  at  a  time  when  we 
are  passing  pubUc  works  bills  to  put  peo- 
ple to  work,  it  just  does  not  make  sense 
to  cut  off  the  natural  gas  and  shut  down 
the  factories. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  (Thairman,  I  \\\\r\k 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  makes  a 
very  good  case  for  the  passage  of  my 
amendment.  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
gentleman's  support,  because  the  gen- 
tleman makes  abundantly  clear,  I  think, 
the  importance  of  enacting  inteUigent 
and  long-term  legislation  that  will  in- 
deed do  something  to  increase  the  sup- 
ply of  natural  gas.  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
the  gentleman  and  I  agree  in  that 
respect. 

We  have  been  trying  to  argue  this 
case  for  several  days  when  there  are 
many  who  seem  to  wish  merely  to  spread 
the  gas  shortage  rather  than  actually 
doing  something  about  the  supply  of 
natural  gas. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  what  is  disturbing 
to  me  in  this  debate  is  that  we  more 
and  more  seem  to  be  treating  agriculture 
merely  as  another  industry  when  in  fact 
it  is  a  basic  industry.  In  that  respect  it 
is  not  the  same  as  wliat  we  do  in  trjring 
to  take  care  of  those  other  Industries  and 
the  people  who  are  engaged  in  those  oth- 
er industries,  but  it  is  to  enable  agricul- 
ture to  feed  the  rest  of  us.  The  gentle- 
man knows  very  well  that  in  his  own 
kitchen  it  is  full  of  agricultural  products 
that  are  essential  for  him  to  have  every 
day. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  exceedingly 
distiu'bing  to  me  ttiat  we  seem  to  be  try- 
ing to  group  those  who  produce  the  food 
we  need  and  the  fiber  we  need.  In  other 
words,  we  keep  trying  to  treat  agricul- 
ture as  just  some  other  industry  when  in 
fact  it  is  the  basic  thing  necessary  to  all, 
and  that  is  eating. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi.  The  gentleman  has 
spoken  well. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  do  not  want  to  pro- 


long the  debate,  but  certainly  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cer- 
tainly would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  who 
just  spoke,  and  also  the  gentleman  who 
has  offered  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute. 

May  I  say  that  it  is  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  in  the  world  to  the  indust^ 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey^4  1 
trying  to  save,  to  vote  for  the  amend-"^' 
ment,  because  that  is  what  is  going  to 
bring  a  sufficient  supply  of  natural  gas 
to  those  glass  plants. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Ketchuic,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Kruegeh  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
Important  things  in  the  world  that  that 
industry  be  kept  going  but  at  the  same 
time  this  amendment  really  downgrades 
agriculture.  Representing,  as  I  do,  one  of 
the  largest  agricultural  districts  in  the 
world,  we  use  very  little  natural  gas  in 
our  irrigation,  but  I  do  know  that  in  the 
State  of  Texas  and  in  other  States  as 
well,  that  there  is  no  other  substitute 
for  providing  the  power  for  irrigation 
there  than  natural  gas.  Also  there  is  no 
substitute  for  the  production  of  petro- 
chemicals than  natural  gas.  But  if  we  do 
not  follow  the  principles  in  the  Krueger 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute and  turn  down  the  Smith  substi- 
tute, which  is  abominable,  and  vote  for 
the  Krueger  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  we  will  not  save  those 
glass  Industries.  Vote  for  the  Krueger 
substitute  and  save  our  glass  industries 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  thank  the  genOe- 
man  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  take  just  a  few  seconds  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  and  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  Hughes  amendment.  The 
language  wliich  is  in  the  Krueger -Broy- 
hill  substitute  is  the  same  as  that  which 
is  in  the  Senate -passed  bill.  It  has  been 
carefully  crafted  to  take  care  of  the 
necessary  and  essential  agricultural 
needs,  and  we  see  no  need  to  expand  that 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MOFPETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  I  think  we  need 
to  say  once  again  that  if  there  is  any 
mystery  as  to  why  the  glasSNand  textile 
manufacturers  support  deregulation,  it 
is  very  simple.  They  support  It  not  be- 
cause they  have  the  kind  of  la/b\s  or  have 
done  the  kind  of  research  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Moss)  was 
talking  about,  not  because  they  under- 
stand that  gas  is  being  withlield.  It  is  be- 
cause they  are  at  the  en^/of  the  pipe- 
line and  there  is  a  panic  treated  there. 
That  is  the  real  reason. 
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But  with  regard  to  this  amendment. 
I  agree  with  what  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  said,  and  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  who  does  have  a  big  agricul- 
tural district,  about  the  importance  of 
agriculture.  I  think  my  brief  voting  rec- 
ord reflects  that.  But  what  about  things 
like  cellophane?  What  about  things  like 
plastic  that  come  imder  this  agricultural 
priority?  What  about  the  containers  for 
McDonald's  hamburgers?  Are  they  more 
important  than  pharmaceuticals,  for 
example? 

What  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
is  trying  to  do,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  to 
give  priorities  to  McDonald's  hamburger 
containers,  which  are  made  of  that  styro- 
foam  or  plastic  or  cellophane  wrapping. 
Under  the  Krueger  amendment,  as  I 
understand  it.  those  kinds  of  things 
would  be  given  priority  over  some  of  the 
more  essential  industries,  pharmaceuti- 
cals, and  so  forth,  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  is  talking  about. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman,  am  I  cor- 
rect in  that  appraisal? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  is  absolutely  right. 
Just  take  the  using  of  pumps  for  irri- 
gation. It  may  very  well  be  that  it  would 
be  essential  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  can  switch 
those  pumps  to  gasoline  or  some  other 
form  of  energy  to  keep  jobs  going  where 
we  need  natiu-al  gas.  such  as  in  the  tex- 
tile or  glass  industries,  we  are  legislating 
in  a  commonsense  manner.  But  we  are 
working  at  cross-purposes  under  this 
section  of  the  Krueger  substitute. 

I  am  not  taking  anything  away  from 
agricultiu-e.  It  is  extremely  important 
that  we  protect  the  farms  by  insuring 
that  they  have  an  adequate  supply  of 
essential  natural  gas.  My  amendment 
does  that  while  at  the  same  time  insuring 
that  our  industries  that  need  natural  gas 
as  a  feedstock  will  have  it  also. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman  perhaps  has  not 
read  the  amendment  properly,  because  as 
I  read  it,  the  manufacturer  of  cellophane 
to  be  used  by  McDonald's  hamburgers,  if 
the  ir  use  of  natural  gas  as  a  raw  material 
is  essential  for  the  production  of  that 
product,  they  would  be  in  the  first  cate- 
gory. The  gentleman,  I  think,  has  mis- 
spoken or  misinterpreted  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  do  not  think  so.  I 
have  read  the  Hughes  amendment,  and 
as  I  understand  it,  he  does  give  not  only 
flexibility  but  priority  to  certain  types 
of  agriculture  and  agricultural  uses.  Am 
I  mistaken? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  yes,  but  all  of  these  other 
products  which  come  before  are  neces- 
sary and  essential  for  agricultural 
needs. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Hughes)  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Krueger). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Hughes  )  there 
were — ayes  21,  noes  36. 

KECOROED   von 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  131,  noes  274, 
not  voting  27,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  37] 


Abzug 
Addabbo 
Ambro 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Ashley 
BadUlo 
Barrett 
Beard.  R.I. 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Boland 
Brademas 
B  rod  head 
Brown.  Calif. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton,  John 
Burton.  PhUllp 
Carney 
Carr 

Chlsholm 
Clay 
Cohen 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
D'Amours 
Diiniels.  N.J. 
Danlelson 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dingell 
Dodd 
Downey, 
Drinan 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards.  Calif. 
Ell  berg 


Abdnor 
Alexander 
Allen 

Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Aspln 
AuColn 
Bafalls 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Blouln 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Bo  wen 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 


AYES— 131 
Etaery 
Eshleman 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Penwlck 
Florlo 
Pord.  Mich. 
Olalmo 
Olbbons 
Green 
Oude 

Harrington 
Harris 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoski 
Hicks 
Holtzman 
Howard 
Hughes 
Kastenmeier 
Koch 
LaPalce 
Leggett 
Levitas 
Lloyd.  Calif. 
McKlnney 
Macdonald 
ICadden 
Magulra 


,Md. 


,  N.Y. 


Ifeyner 

Mlkva 

MUler.  Calif. 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mink 

Mitchell. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Mottl 

Nedzl 

NOES— 274 

Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Claiisen.. 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Cornell 
Cr»ne 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  R.  W. 
Davis 

de  la  Oarza 
Dent 
Derrick 


Nix 

Nowak 

Obey 

OTJeUl 

Ottinger 

Patten.  N.J. 

Pattlson,  N.T. 

Peyser 

Pike 

Rangel 

Richmond 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Russo 

St  Oermaln 

Sarasln 

Bar  banes 

Scbeuer 

Seiberllng 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Thompson 
Tsongas 
Van  Ueerlln 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Waxman 
Whalen 
WUson,  C.  H. 
Wolff 
Yates 
ZsferetU 


Derwinskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Downing.  Va. 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

du  Pont 

Edwards,  Ala. 

English 

Erlenbom 

E^vans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Fary 

Fascell 

Flndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Fithlan 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Fuqua 

Oaydos 

OUman 


Olnn 

Goldwater 
Oonsalez 
Doodling 
Oradlaon 
Graasley 
Quyer 
Hagedorn 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
HarUn 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hubert 
Hefner 
Henderson 
EUghtower 
Hlllls 
Holt 
Horton 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Kartb 
Kasten 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Keys 
Kindness 
Krebs 
Krueger 
Lagomarslno 
Latta 
Lehman 
Lent 
Litton 
Lloyd,  Tenn. 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McClory 


McCloskey 

McColUster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

Mahon 

KffQTin 

Martin 

MathU 

Matsunaga 

MazzoU 

Mel  Cher 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

Mllford 

Miller.  Ohio 

MUls 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nichols 
Nolan 
Oberstar 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
Passman 
Patman,  Tex. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
PettU 
Pickle 
Poage 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Prltchard 
Qule 
QuUlen 
Randall 
Bees 
Regula 
Reu."s 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rose 
Roush 
Rousaelot 


Runnels 

Bui>pe 

Byan 

Santinl 

Satterfleld 

Schneebell 

Scbroeder 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

sues 

Simon 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  lows 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

e^nce 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Steed 
8t«elman 
Btelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 
Tbone 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Treen 
TJllman 
Vander  Jagt 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wamplar 
Weaver 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
WUson,  Bob 
WUson.  Tex. 
Winn 
Wlrth 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 
Toung,  Fla. 
Toung,  Tex. 
Zablockl 


\ 


NOT  VOTING — 27 


Adams 

Anderson,  m. 
Blaggl 

Brown,  Mich. 
Collins,  m. 
Dlggs 
Bsch 
Flood 
Harsha 


Hawkins 

Heinz 

Hlnshaw 

Holland 

Jeffords 

Landrum 

McEwen 

Madlgan 

Metcalfe 


Murphy,  ni. 

Rallsback 

Rlsenhoover 

Rooney 

Rostenkowskl 

Skubltz 

Staggers 

Udall 

Young,  Ga. 


Messrs.  DENT.  JONES  of  North  Caro- 
lina. FRASER.  PRICE,  and  YATRON, 
Mrs.  LLOYD  of  Tennessee,  and  Messrs. 
ALLEN.  BRECKINRIDGE,  and  HANLEY 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  SARASIN,  McKINNEY,  ASH- 
LEY, EMERY,  and  BUCHANAN  changed 
their  votes  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  re- 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

PEKSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  3IAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  In- 
advertently absent  from  the  House  floor 
for  the  vote  on  the  Hughes  amendment 
to  the  Krueger  substitute  to  H.R.  9464, 
roUcall  No.  37.  Had  I  been  present  I 
would  have  voted  "nay." 
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AMENDMENT  OFFEBED  BT  MK.  WAXMAN  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATUEE  OF  A  BUBIKTI'UTE 
OFFERED  BT  MB.  KJtUEUEE 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Waxman  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nattire  ot  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Krcegeb:  Section  208,  at  sub- 
section (e)  of  the  new  section  26  to  the 
Natural  Oas  Act  crested  by  such  section, 
strike  the  phrase  "or  for  the  purpose  of 
alleviating  a  short-term  air  quality  emergen- 
cies or  any  other  danger  to  the  public  health, 
safety,  and  welfare",  and  Insert  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "or  prohibit  the  burning 
of  natural  gas  by  any  person  who  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  certifies  to  the  Commission  needs 
natural  gas  to  aUevlate  short-term  air  qual- 
ity emergencies,  or  Is  necessary  to  prevent 
a  significant  risk  to  public  health,  or  any 
other  danger  to  the  public  health,  safety, 
and  welfare." 

Section  208.  at  subsection  (a)  of  the  new 
section  26  of  the  Natural  Oas  Act  created 
by  such  section,  strike  the  phrase  "In  sub- 
section (d)".  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "in  subsections  (d)  and  (e)". 

Section  208.  at  subsection  (b)  of  the  new 
section  26  to  the  Natural  Oas  Act  created 
by  such  section,  strike  the  phrase  "In  sub- 
section (d)",  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
following:  "in  subsections  (d)  and  (e)". 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  is  to  section 
26(e)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act,  created 
by  section  208  of  the  Krueger  amend- 
ment. It  is  designed  to  clarify  the  intent 
of  the  language  in  the  Knieger  amend- 
ment, with  reference  to  a  particular  need 
and  concern  for  the  State  of  California 
so  as  to  insure  that  natural  gas  may 
continue  to  be  used  as  a  boiler  fuel  in 
certain  operations  in  order  to  protect 
against  significant  risk  to  public  health. 

This  amendment  has  been  worked  out 
in  consultation  with  the  California  Air 
Resources  Board,  the  California  Public 
Utilities  Commission,  and  has  been  re- 
viewed by  the  staff  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Krueger)  . 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  can  do  this,  but,  in  any 
event.  I  will  indicate  that  we  here  at 
this  table  have  analyzed  the  amendment 
and  we  find  no  objection  to  It. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  objection  to  this  amendment.  I  think 
it  is  a  minor  correcting  amendment  re- 
garding particular  situations,  and  I  have 
no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chainnan, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  in  the  well  explain 
what  the  amendment  does? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chahrman,  I  will 
be  most  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  southern  California, 
continued  use  of  natural  gas  as  a  boiler 
fuel  is  crucial,  not  only  because  it  is  es- 


sential for  continued  operations— even 
though  most  of  the  State's  powerplants 
and  industries  have  the  capability  to 
switch  to  oil — but  because  of  air  quality 
considerations. 

The  greatest  area  of  geographic  con- 
cern on  which  California's  air  quality 
program  is  based  is  the  South  Coast  Air 
Basin.  It  contains  all  or  parts  of  six 
cotmties — ^Los  Angeles,  Orange,  River- 
side. San  Bernardino,  Ventura,  and  Santa 
Barbara  Counties — and  has  a  population 
exceeding  10  milUon  people. 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  know,  the 
switching  from  natural  gas — ^which  is 
our  cleanest  fuel — to  low-sulfur  oil  would 
greatly  increase  emissions  of  sulfur  diox- 
ide. The  burning  of  low-sulfur  fuel  oil 
produces  more  than  100  times  the  quan- 
tity of  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  as  the 
energy  equivalent  of  natural  gas.  Should 
the  boiler  use  of  natural  gas  in  the 
South  Coast  Air  Basin  be  curtailed  or 
prohibited,  the  ambient  air  quality 
standards  for  sulfur  dioxide  would  be 
substantially  violated  on  a  frequent,  if 
not  chronic,  basis. 

In  order  to  have  satisfactory  air  qual- 
ity in  California  without  the  use  of  nat- 
ural gas.  it  may  be  necessary  to  reduce 
the  maximum  permissible  sulfur  content 
of  fuel  oil  to  one-tenth  percent  or  less. 
Such  measures  may  entail  high  economic 
costs  and  high  energy  efficiency  costs. 

The  obvious  answer  to  this  problem, 
which  is  addressed  by  my  amendment  to 
section  26(e)  of  the  Krueger  "'amend- 
ment, is  to  insure  the  availability^of  our 
cleanest  fuel,  natural  gas,  to  the  area 
where  the  burning  of  dirty  fuel  has  the 
most  serious  environmental  and  public 
health  consequences. 

In  southern  California,  sulfur  dioxide 
is  not  the  only  problem,  however,  SOt 
emitted  in  Los  Angeles  during  the  sum- 
mer months  will  not  remain  stable  as 
sulfur  dioxide.  Rather,  it  will  be  very 
quickly  transformed  into  much  more 
harmful  sulfate  aerosol.  Second,  the  sul- 
fate aerosol  will  not  be  present  in  south- 
em  California  air  in  isolation.  It  will  oc- 
cur at  times  when  southern  Califoimia 
air  is  simultaneously  polluted  with  high 
concentrations  of  nitrates,  organic  aero- 
sols, and  oxidant.  Los  Angeles  has  the 
unf  ortimate  distinction  of  being  the  only 
metropolitan  area  in  the  Nation  where 
these  peak  concentrations  occur  simul- 
taneously. 

The  California  Air  Resources  Board 
asked  Dr.  Carl  Shy.  director  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Environmental  Studies  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  CThapel 
Hill,  and  one  of  the  country's  leading 
epidemiologists,  to  estimate  the  health 
effects  that  would  be  incurred  during  the 
peak  summer  seasons  should  the  boiler 
use  of  natural  gas  be  heavily  curtailed 
in  southern  California.  I>r.  Shy's  study 
concluded  that  during  the  summer  smog 
seasons  of  1978-80,  the  South  Coast  Air 
Basin  would  experience  more  than  2,100 
premature  deaths,  more  than  2.2  million 
excess  dajrs  of  aggravation  of  heart  and 
lung  disease  among  the  elderly,  and  more 
than  660,000  excess  attacks  suffered  by 
asthmatics.  More  importantly,  these  fig- 
ures are  low  estimates;  they  do  not  take 
into  account  the  deleterious  health  ef- 
fects that  would  occur  when  there  are 


high  ccmcentrations  of  all  three  pollut- 
ants. This  study  clearly  documents  a  sit- 
uation which  would  present  a  significant, 
and  unacceptable,  risk  to  public  health. 

The  atmospheric  transformation  of 
sulfur  dioxide  into  sulfates — which  would 
greatly  increase  if  the  use  of  natural  gas 
was  curtailed  in  California.  Many  epi- 
demiological studies  have  established 
that  the  reaction  product  of  sulfur  diox- 
ide, that  is,  sulfates,  are  far  more  harm- 
ful to  health  than  sulfur  dioxide  itself. 
To  control  the  sulfate  end-product,  it  is 
important  to  limit  the  amount  of  its  basic 
component,  sulfur  dioxide,  emitted  into 
the  air.  Dr.  Shy's  research  concluded  that 
increases  in  the  daily  sulfate  concen- 
trations resulting  from  increased  reli- 
ance on  fuel  oil  would  also  contribute,  in 
addition  to  the  grim  projections  out- 
lined above,  to  other  health  problems  as- 
sociated with  long-term  exposures,  such 
as  excess  acute  lower  respinitory  disease 
in  children  and  excess  risk  of  chronic 
bronchitis  in  adults. 

Summer  weather  in  the  South  Coast 
Air  Basin  compounds  these  problems. 
Summer  meteorological  and  air  pollution 
conditions  in  southern  California  cause 
sulfur  dioxide  emissions  to  be  converted 
to  the  more  harmful  sulfate  aerosol  at 
an  extremely  rapid  rate.  Finally,  should 
California's  summertime  natural  gas 
needs  be  unmet,  there  will  be  a  dramatic 
increase  in  sulfur  dioxide  emission  in  the 
summer,  since  that  is  the  only  time  now 
when  California's  large  fuel  users  have 
available  any  substantial  supplies  of  nat- 
ural gas. 

It  may  be  asked  why  California  does 
not  simply  require  the  installation  of 
scrubbers  or  other  pollution  control  tech- 
nology instead  of  seeking  an  increased 
use  of  natural  gas.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  technology  available  to  clean 
up  the  combustion  of  low-sulfur  oil  as 
nearly  as  effective  as  t^  use  of  natural 
gas.  Even  if  a  90-percent  reduction  of 
sulfur  emissions  from  burning  oil  could 
be  achieved,  sulfur  emissions  would? re- 
main 10  times  higher  than  what  wd^d 
be  experienced  by  burning  an  equivalent 
amoimt  of  natural  gas.  Second,  there  is 
not  sufficient  time,  even  if  the  technology 
were  available,  to  have  it  mandated  by 
law,  installed,  and  operated  by  1980. 

The  truly  unique  characteristic  of  nat- 
ural gas  is  that  it  is  an  extraordinarily 
clean  fuel.  Unless  this  clean  fuel  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  people  and  areas  that 
truly  need  It,  I  fear  it  may  be  grossly 
misallocated — ^in  effect,  burning  away  a 
precious  natural  asset.  It  Is  important 
to  realize  that  California's  seasonal,  sum- 
mertime need  for  natural  gas  wUl  not 
deprive  other  areas  of  the  country  from 
receiving  gas.  California's  most  acute 
need  during  the  summer  would  be  at  a 
time  when  other  donands  on  the  supply 
of  natural  gas  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try are  at  their  lowest.  The  maximum 
projected  third-quarterly  shortfall  be- 
tween now  and  1980  in  California  will 
amoimt  to  227  billion  cubic  feet.  This 
quantity  is  only  5  percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  gas  sold  smnually  in  the  Texas 
intrastate  market.  The  gas  to  meet  this 
environmental  concern,  in  other  words, 
is  available. 

My  amendment,  therefore,  simply  clar- 
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ifies  the  Intent  behind  the  language  in  the 
Krueger  substitute.  Higher  emissions  of 
sulfur  dioxide  in  the  South  Coast  Air 
Basin,  and  the  subsequent  formation  In 
the  atmosphere  of  sulfates,  will  in  all 
likelihood  present  a  significant  risk  to 
public  health.  This  will  be  the  Inevitable 
result  if  southern  California  Is  forced  to 
rely  on  low -sulfur  oil  instead  of  natural 
gas.  Accordingly,  my  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  insure  that,  imder  section  26(e) 
of  the  Krueger  substitute,  natural  gas 
shall  be  available  to  any  person  who  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  certifies  to  the  Commis- 
sion needs  natural  gas  to  alleviate  short- 
term  air  quality  emergencies,  or  to  pre- 
vent a  significant  risk  to  health,  or  any 
other  danger  to  health,  safety,  or  welfare. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  do  not  believe  we  have  any  objection 
to  the  amendment  on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Waxman)  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Krtteger). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
some  questions  of  the  author  of  the  sub- 
stitute, the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Smith)  or  anyone  else  who  might -care 
to  answer  questions  about  certain  mat- 
ters contained  in  the  Smith  substitute. 

I  would  like  to  know,  Mr.  Chairman, 
first  of  all,  if  a  producer  qualifies  as  an 
independent  can  he  produce  more  than 
100  million  MCF  at  unregulated  rates? 

Mr.  DINGEUL.  The  answer  is  nothing 
would  stop  the  producers  from  producing 
more  than  the  100  million  MCF,  but  the 
answer  is  he  becomes  regulated  as  to 
new  contracts  after  he  has  crossed  the 
100  million  MCF.  But  we  do  not  interfere 
with  his  old  contracts. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  That  being  the 
case,  would  producers  jump  back  and 
•  forth  between  regxilated  and  independent 
status? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  As  I  understand  the 
amendment,  he  must  fall  into  that  cate- 
gory for  2  years  running. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Could  the  gentle- 
man tell  me  what  impact  this  would 
have  on  production? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
have  any  adverse  effect  on  production. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  would  like  to  Just 
comment  there  that  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  it  would  have  a  severely 
adverse  impact  on  production.  FEA  says 
it  would  be  cut  by  more  than  half  by 
1985. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield,  I  think  we  ought  to  observe  that  It 
is  going  to  afford  a  tremendous  incen- 
tive to  the  large  number  of  independent 
producers  who  will  be  removed. 

The  gentleman  will  observe  the  effect 
of  the  Smith  amendment.  He  will  ob- 
serve that  it  deregulates  about  99.5  per- 
cent of  the  producers  of  natural  gas  in 
this  country,  and  it  keeps  imder  regiila- 
tion  only  about  30  or  35  producers  of 
natural  gas. 


Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Let  me  comment 
there. 

What  it  does  is  keep  two-thirds  of  the 
gas  regulated.  It  may  free,  in  the  gentle- 
man's opinion,  99  percent  of  the  pro- 
ducers, but  it  keeps  regulated  two-thirds 
of  the  natural  gas  that  is  produced  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  again? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  will  be  hap^y  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  point  out.  however,  one  very 
important  fact  about  this  amendment.  I 
would  point  out  that  not  only  does  the 
Smith  amendment  change  around  the 
number  of  producers  who  were  subject  to 
regulation  as  we  have  already  discussed, 
but  it  changes  the  kind  of  regulation. 
There  are  several  totally  different  crite- 
ria which  are  applied  with  regard  to  reg- 
ulation. The  gentleman  will  observe  that 
current  regulation  of  natural  gas  pro- 
ducers is  on  the  basis  of  historic  costs 
and  past  expenditures.  The  new  stand- 
ards Imposed  by  the  Smith  amendment 
would  require  the  FPC  to  Regulate,  on  the 
basis  of  different  criteria,  first  on  the 
basis  of  prospective  costs  so  as  to  con- 
sider what  wUl  be  futixre  costs,  replace- 
ment costs,  and  so  forth;  but,  second, 
also  on  the  basis  of  incentives  to  the 
producers  to  produce  and  to  invest. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  SmUd  substitute  does  some- 
thing that  we  do  not  want  it  to  do.  It 
establishes  a  market  test  in  place  of  the 
present  historic  cost  test,  and  that  would 
work  to  the  detriment  of  production. 
That  is  terribly  bad. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Waggon- 
NER  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
us  get  this  Smith  substitute  in  perspec- 
tive. The  Smith  Substitute  will  for  the 
first  time  regulate  intrastate  gas  and  will 
continue  the  regulation  of  two -thirds  of 
the  natural  gas  production  in  this  coun- 
try and,  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  cur- 
rent FPC  pricing  regulations  are  ex- 
tended to  the  intrastate  market,  aggre- 
gate production  would  be  reduced  from 
the  1985  deregulated  level  as  projected 
by  the  Krueger  substitute,  from  22.3  tril- 
lion cubic  feet  to  less  than  10  trillion 
cubic  feet  annually.  We  simply  cannot 
afford  this  loss  of  production. 

Now,  this  substitute  has  some  attrac- 
tion, because  it  supi>osedly  is  going  to 
help  the  small  producer.  Yes,  it  appears 
to  do  that:  but  to  the  detriment  of  the 
continued  production  of  natural  gas  in 
this  country.  The  small  producers  do  not 
want  it. 

Now,  it  has  been  said  that  the  people 
who  produce  natural  gas  in  this  country 
will  not  supply  the  information  which  Is 
needed  to  make  the  decisions  that  we 
ought  to  have.  Now,  here  I  have  a  docu- 
ment from  FEA  which  lists  the  produc- 
tion of  the  22  large  producers  who  pro- 
duce over  1  billion  cubic  feet  annually  of 
net  working  Interest  production,  and  I 
want  to  explain  how  this  was  arrived  at. 
These  people  willingly  provided  this  In- 


formation at  the  request  of  the  FEA. 
This  shows  these  people  produced,  at 
least  in  1972  when  the  Information  was 
asked  for  during  the  crisis  in  1973,  they 
produced  in  1972,  12  trillion,  652  million 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas. 

The  following  method  was  used  to  ar- 
rive at  these  numbers.  In  1973,  the  FPC 
requested  production  costs  and  produc- 
tion volume  data  from  the  large  pro- 
ducers of  the  United  States  to  determine 
a  national  cost  figure  for  old  gas  in  FPC 
docket  R478  they  got  this  information 
from  the  data  reported  for  the  year  1972: 
the  volumes  reported  here  were  net  work- 
ing interest  production  volumes,  that  is 
gross  production  less  basic  royalty  vol- 
ume. These  volumes  can  be  considered 
generally  within  2  to  3  percent  of 
market  companies  marketed  production. 
Summarizing  these  figures  for  22  large 
companies  that  reported  100  billion  cubic 
feet  of  net  working  interest  production 
for  the  year  1972  provided  the  figure  of 
12.7  trillion  cubic  feet.  Average  basic  roy- 
alty can  be  considered  as  about  15  per- 
cent. 

Now,  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines  market- 
ing production  figures  report  for  1972 
was  22.5  trillion  cubic  feet.  Reducing  this 
by  15  percent  provides  a  figure  of  20 
trillion  cubic  feet  and,  my  friends,  if  22 
producers  produced  12.7  trillion  cubic 
feet  in  1972.  that  is  64  percent  of  the 
adjusted  production  of  20  trillion  cubic 
feet.  So  do  not  be  misled  by  the  idea 
that  this  Smith  substitute  deregulates 
the  magic  figure  of  99  percent  of  the  pro- 
ducers and  that  much  gas  too.  when  two- 
thirds  of  the  gas  is  produced  by  the  other 
22. 

Now,  we  have  got  to  decide  whether  we 
want  gas  or  whether  we  do  not  want  gas. 
Do  not  be  misled  by  thinking  that  we 
are  doing  something  for  the  production 
of  natural  gas  when  we  establish  a 
market  test  in  the  place  of  the  present 
historic  cost  test. 

Now,  there  are  some  other  things  I 
would  like  to  have  tin  answer  to. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  like  to  give  the  gentleman  a  cou- 
ple answers  that  came  out  of  the  tes- 
timony we  had  before  the  Energy  and 
Power  Subcommittee  about  the  Smith 
proposal. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Waggon- 
NER  was  aUowed  to  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
asked  about  the  Smith  proposal  at  our 
subcommittee  hearings.  I  would  like  to 
read  from  the  transcript  of  those  hear- 
ings the  question  I  asked : 

I  want  to  address  m3rself  to  the  Smith 
proposal  today  which,  as  I  understand.  Is 
that  all  producers  of  100  million  MCF  an- 
nually, about  25  top  producers,  would  be 
regulated  as  to  all  their  gas  Interstate  and 
Intrastate;   and,  secondly,  the  producers  of 
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less  than  this  amount  would  be  exempt  from 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  Jurisdiction 
as  to  new  on-shore  gas. 

One  of  the  people  we  had  testifying  be- 
fore us  was  Mr.  Johnson  of  Shell  Oil  Co., 
who  said  this: 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  the  whole  thing  about 
Mr.  Smith's  jnoposal  Is  that  It  Is  both  an 
expansion  of  the  regulation  and  a  deregula- 
tion proposal. 

Our  view  is  that  the  expansion  of  regula- 
tion has  a  much  more  adverse  effect  on  sup- 
ply than  the  deregiilation  part  of  the  pro- 
posal will  help  supply. 

Mr.  Vaughn,  who  is  with  the  Natural 
Gas  Supply  Committee,  said:  "Restric- 
tions placed  on  major  producers,  as  sug- 
gested." •  •  •  in  the  Smith  proposal 
would  result  in  that  major  pro- 
ducer being  unable  to  buy  1  acre  of  leases 
In  any  particular  State." 

Mr.  O.  Shields  of  a  natural  gas  dis- 
tributing company  said:  "What  is  needed 
for  new  exploration  In  our  judgment  is 
less  regulation  and  not  more  regulatiwi." 

Perhaps  most  persuasive  of  all  was  the 
comment  by  Mr.  Jack  N.  Allen,  rep- 
resenting the  Independent  Petroleum  As- 
sociation of  America,  and  speaking  for 
indei>endent  producers,  who  said: 

Cotigressman  Brown,  the  independents 
that  I  am  acquainted  with  are  more  inter- 
ested in  solving  the  gas  problem  than  any 
competitive  advantage  over  some  large  com- 
pany, and  if  the  proposal,  I  didn't  hear  it  all, 
but  as  I  understand  it,  it  would  discourage 
exploration  by  the  larger  companies.' 

To  that  extent  we  think  that  is  the  wrong 
way  to  solve  the  gas  problem  and  we  would 
be  against  it. 

You  also  have  the  problem  that,  once  you 
put  a  limitation  on  it  and  say.  "If  you  ex- 
ceed this  amount,  you  become  a  large  pro- 
ducer." and  you  will  have  producers  that 
will  be  near  whatever  level  you  set,  they 
will  have  to  look  at  it  awfully  hard  before 
they  drill  additional  wells  for  which  they 
would  then  have  to  take  a  lower  price. 

So.  I  see  that  you  might  discourage  also 
some  of  the  very  large  independents  from 
drilling  additional  gas  wells  as  well  as  some 
major  companies. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman  is 
completely  correct.  Now.  yesterday  we 
heard  here  that  80  cents  was  all  we 
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how  large  the  annual  production  is  of 
a  single  well. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  That  is  like  ask- 
ing how  much  a  man  eats.  It  depends  on 
who  the  man  is,  but  the  volume  varies. 
It  depends  upon  the  reservoir  itself  and 
so  many  other  things.  It  might  b^ln  at 
a  high  rate  of  production,  and  it  might 
dwindle  away  to  nothing.  In  the  instance 
of  natural  gas,  the  life  of  some  of  these 
wells  is  very  short.  They  change  very 
rapidly.  This  is  the  reason  that  the 
argument  that  Uie  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Moss)  advanced  earlier 
about  maximum  production  is  no  good. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Brown  of •> Ohio 
and  by  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Waggon- 
NER  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  will  ask  the  gentleman  to  yield  for  one 
question. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  The  Ashland  Oil 
Co.,  which  suppUes  some  products  in  the 
area  of  the  coimtry  I  represent,  produces 
a  volume  of  approximately,  94  million 
MCF  of  natursd  gas.  In  other  words,  they 
are  within  about  4  million  cubic  feet  of 
the  limit  that  would  be  set  by  the  Smith 
proposal. 

My  question  is:  Since  they  supply  some 
of  our  area,  do  I  assume  that  they  would 
be  discouraged  from  trying  to  develop 
additional  sources  for  natural  gas,  be- 
cause if  they  got  up  over  that  100  million 
MCF  they  would  suddenly  have  their 
price  dropped? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio, 
and  by  unanimous  ccxisent.  Mr.  Wag- 
gonner  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Of  course,  that  is 
the  question  that  I  asked  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  earlier, 
when  I  asked  him  about  jumping  back 


and  forth  between  regulated  and  inde- 
needed  to  get  for  natural  gas,  because  (  pendent  status, 
we  would  get  as  much  gas  at  80  cents  as  \       Certainly  it  will  serve  as  a  deterrent 
we  would  at  $2  or  $2.10  figures.  PEA  Xtj^any  production  for  those  who  are  ap- 


was  said  to  have  been  the  source  of  that 
information.  I  have  since  that  time 
checked  with  FEA,  and  they  say  that 
absolutely  is  not  the  case  in  their  opin- 
ion. They  say  that  80-cent  gas  in  1975 
constant  dollars  would  produce  a  net 
of  11.5  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas  annually, 
whereas  $2  gas  would  produce  19.6  tril- 
lion feet. 

There  is  another  detrimental  effect. 
We  are  going  to  make  necessary  the 
further  importation  of  about  3  million 
barrels  of  crude  oil  a  day.  which  in- 
creases our  vulnerability  to  imports  and 
to  foreign  sources.  My  friends,  you  are 
being  sold  a  pig  in  a  poke  here. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  (Chairman.  I  am  not 
Intimate  with  some  of  the  production  of 
gas.  I  am  trying  to  get  some  idea  as  to 


proaching  that  breakpoint,  that  notch. 
Certainly  it  will  do  it,  because  he  is  not 
going  to  give  away  his  unregulated  status 
and  be  saddled  with  regulation  if  he  gets 
too  much  production. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  response  to  what  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  had  to  say,  I  would 
just  like  to  say  this,  if  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Waggonner)  will 
listen  for  just  1  second. 

I  would  Uke  to  tell  the  gentleman  that 
it  is  not  like  a  yo-yo.  it  is  not  like  jump- 
ing back  and  forth.  One  must  maintain 
production  above  the  cutoff  point  for  a 
period  of  1  year  before  the  execution 
is  lost.  But  one  thing  is  this:  When  they 
approach  the  one-hundred-million  cift- 
off,  they  can  split  and  make  new  com- 
panies. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  at  the  point  In  time  your 


amendment  would  become  effective,  if 
indeed  it  ever  does,  would  there  be  an 
exemption  of  the  first  trillion  cubic  feet 
for  the  large  producers? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  do  not  believe  tills 
Is  intended  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  then  what  about  the 
ineqviity  for  the  man  who  at  one  point 
was  considered  small  because  he  had  a 
production  of  less  than  1  trillion  cubic 
feet,  and  then  he  goes  over  1  trillion  cubic 
feet?  He  does  not  get  an  exemption  on 
that  over  1  trillion  cubic  feet.  But  that 
man,  who  initially  has  a  production 
slightly  exceeding  1  trillion  cubic  feet 
does  not  have  an  exemption. 

If  we  are  talking  about  an  inequity, 
that  is  a  real  inequity. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Allen). 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  gentlonan  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues a  newspaper  column  which  is 
signed  by  the  Springfield  Gas  System  and 
Travis  Price,  the  mayor,  which  indicates 
that  people  can  help  keep  natural  gas 
rates  down  but  there  is  little  time.  And 
In  this  newspaper  article  it  says: 

If  the  House  also  votes  for  deregulation, 
it  can  mean  a  possible  doubling  to  tripling 
of  the  cost  of  natural  gas  to  you  the  con- 
sumer. 

It  goes  on  to  say: 

Remember  not  only  your  gas  rates  would 
go  up,  but  the  price  of  food  and  manufac- 
tured goods  dependent  upon  natural  gas. 

That  article  was  from  the  Times  In 
Springfield,  Tenn. 

And  I  also  received  this  morning  a  tele- 
gram from  ths  Commisioner  of-  the 
Tennessee  Public  Service  Commission, 
who  happ«is  to  be  the  son  of  the  late 
Gov.  Prank  Clement,  and  he  is  on  the 
Public  Service  Commission.  He  says: 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  vote  against  the 
bill  to  deregulate  natural  gas.  A  vote  to  de- 
regulate natural  gas  will  not  only  Increase 
consumer  gas  prices,  but  since  over  3.6  tril- 
lion cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  is  used  to  gen- 
erate electric  power  in  the  United  States  de- 
regulation will  have  a  devastating  effect  on* 
the  already  over  burdened  consumers  of  Ten- 
nessee. In  addition,  companies  who  use 
natural  gas  in  manufacttu-ing  will  have  to 
pass  any  increase  In  their  price  paid  for  gas 
on  to  consvmiers  and  the  result  will  be  an 
increase  in  the  already  high  inflation  rate. 
I  cannot  begin  to  tell  you  of  the  serious  con- 
sequences which  will  result  from  congres- 
sional approval  of  deregulation.  Therefore 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Tennessee.  I  urge 
that  you  do  everything  in  your  power  to  stop 
the  bill  to  deregulate  natural  gas. 

Mr.  MOPFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  direct  a  question  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Allen).  I^ 
think  the  gentleman  brings  an  interest- 
ing perspective  to  his  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  on  the  committee  because,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  Is  the  most  recent  Member  to 
go  out  and  face  the  public  in  an  election. 
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As  I  recall  from  what  I  have  heard 
about  the  gentleman's  campaign,  I  un- 
derstand this  issue  of  natural  gas  was  a 
very  big  one  in  his  district,  was  it  not? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  it  was. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  will  yield  further,  in  fact, 
during  the  primary  campaign,  while  I 
was  opposed  by  the  local  attorney  gen- 
eral and  another  candidate,  the  former 
U.S.  district  attorney,  who  is  a  multimil- 
lionaire and  has  support  as  a  Nashville, 
Tennessean,  and  also  by  one  of  my  col- 
leagues as  a  representative  in  the  State 
legislature,  I  spent  2  weeks  before  the 
Public  Service  Commission  working 
against  a  $6 '72  million  request  for  gas 
rate  Increases  Instead  of  going  out  and 
campaigning. 

It  turned  out  that  although  I  had  the 
support  of  no  organizational  group  and 
no  newspaper,  I  received  more  votes  in 
that  primary  campaign  than  all  of  my 
opponents  combined. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  niunber 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Smith)  ,  the  author  of  the  substitute,  and 
I  will  ask  him  if  he  can  answer  a  ques- 
tion or  two  for  me  about  the  substitute 
that  he  has  introduced. 

My  first  question  is  this:  Is  it  the 
gentleman's  intent  by  this  substitute  to 
establish  one  national  ceiling  price  ap- 
plicable to  all  of  those  producers  who 
are  not  exempt  under  the  bill,  or  is  it  the 
intent  of  the  author  of  the  substitute  to 
establish  more  than  one  national  ceiling 
price? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  with  respect  to 
new  natural  gas,  there  would  be  a  differ- 
ent price  than  for  old  natural  gas,  as  Is 
true  also  under  the  Krueger  substitute. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Under  the  language 
In  the  Smith  substftute,  I  see  that  it  does 
not  track  the  language  of  the  Krueger 
substitute,  and  that  is  what  makes  me 
wonder,  because  it  would  appear  in  the 
Smith  substitute  that  there  would  be  au- 
thority to  establish  a  national  ceiling 
price  per  producer.  In  other  words,  we 
would  have  a  national  ceiling  price  for 
each  producer  of  natural  gas? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  No. 
.Mr.  BROYHILL.  That  Is  not  the  in- 
tent of  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Yes.  The  answer 
is:  No. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Let  me  ask  this  ques- 
tion, then: 

What  is  the  purpose  of  regulating  for 
the  first  time  intrastate  sales  of  natural 
gas  for  only  part  of  the  industry? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  it  is 
for  this  reasoKT  We  come  to  the  question 
now.  when  we  are  talking  about  Krueger 
versus  Smith,  as  to  how  to  deregulate. 

Apparently  everybody,  including  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Kriteger), 
agrees  that  we  cannot  have  deregulation 
for  everybody  tomorrow.  Therefore,  he 
proposes  to  deregulate  by  continuing  to 
regxilate  offshore  and  not  regulate  on- 
shore and  making  some  other  distin- 
guishing characteristics  between  what 


should  be  regulated  and  what  should  be 
deregulated. 

I  simply  think  it  Is  more  logical  to 
seperate  the  regulated  from  the  unregu- 
lated on  the  basis  of  volume,  as  we  have 
done  ever  since  1948  when  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  was  passed.  We  have  used 
that  basis  not  only  with  relation  to  labor 
laws  but  we  have  done  it  with  regard 
to  minimum  wage  and  most  Federal  laws 
based  on  the  commerce  clause.  I  think  we 
should  determine  Federal  jurisdiction 
and  Federal  regulation  on  the  basis  of 
volume  rather  than  on  some  artdflclal 
method  such  as  whether  it  is  produced 
onshore  or  offshore  or  Is  sold  across  State 
lines. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  feel  that  his 
measure  \s  constitutional,  that  it  would 
meet  a  coi;istltutional  test,  or  does  he  feel 
that  it  woOld-Hot? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  Supreme  Court  cases  that  came 
up  after  passage  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
settled  that  question  once  and  forever. 
They  determined  that  we  cannot  only 
regulate  what  crosses  State  lines  but 
what  "affects  Interstate  commerce." 
That  has  been  established  for  20  yeais. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  constitutional  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  regulate  the  sale  of  a  product 
that  is  produced  in  a  State  and  sold 
within  the  State. 

I  think  just  this  one  provision  in  here 
is  going  to  tie  up  this  whole  procedure, 
if  it  were  to  pass  and  become  law.  this 
whole  act  would  be  in  the  courts  for  so 
long  that  we  would  have  no  action,  so 
that  the  ultimate  result  of  the  Smith  of 
Iowa  amendment  is  no  action  at  all  on 
deregulation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  point  out  that  under  a  1972  decision 
the  court  also  said  it  can  be  done  on  a 
volume  basis  with  oil  which  is  in  this 
very  same  industry. 

It  has  been  established  for  25  years 
that  the  volume  basis  is  a  proper  basis 
for  Federal  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  have  the  gentleman's  attention  for 
another  question  or  two? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  before  he  leaves 
that  point? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith; 
said,  I  think,  that  labor  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  is  regulated  by  volume. 

I  was  wondering  whether  it  is  the  ap- 
plication of  paragraph  14(b)  of  Taft- 
Hartley  which  allows  individual  States 
to  make  their  determination  of  that  by 
volume? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  the 
Congress  decided  in  that  case,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government 
could  have  exerted  jurisdiction,  not  to 
do  so.  By  a  vote  of  Congress,  over  the 
opposition  of  Senator  Taft  from  your 
State  of  Ohio,  they  decided  not  to  do 
so;  but  the  ability  to  use  that  jurisdiction 
still  resides  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  But  they  did  it 
by  volume,  not  by  State. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  In  that  case  Con- 
gress decided  it  would  not  exercise  juris- 
diction of  certain  kinds  of  labor 
questions. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  By  State? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Congress  per- 
mitted others  to  exercise  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  The  determina- 
tion is  a  State  matter  rather  than  a  na- 
tional matter;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  Congress  de- 
cided to  let  the  States  exert  their  juris- 
diction in  that  matter. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Therefore,  that 
is  why  we  have  a  difference  between  the 
intrastate  and  interstate  regulation  of 
gas? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Because  we  have 
part  of  the  labor  law  written  in  that  way, 
does  not  mean  a  gas  law  must  be  on  the 
same  basis. 

AMENDMXNT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  BCKHAROT  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  SMITH  OF  IOWA 
AS  A  SXTBSTITtrrE  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE 
NATTTRE  OF  A  STTBSTITDTE  OFFERED  BT  MR. 
KRUEGER 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Eckhardt  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa 
as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  Mr. 
Krueger:  Paragraph  (14)  of  section  2  of  the 
Natiiral  Oas  Act  (as  added  by  section  4(a)) 
Is  amended  by  inserting  "which  shall  include 
as  new  gas  natural  gas  which  is  continued 
In  interstate  commerce  after  the  date  of  ex- 
piration of  a  contract  by  Its  own  terms  (and 
not  through  the  exercise  of  any  power  to 
terminate  or  renegotiate  contained  therein) 
for  the  sale  or  delivery  of  such  natural  gas 
existing  after  such  date"  after  "means  a  sale 
of  new  natural  gas". 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  has  the  effect  of  bringing 
new  natural  gas  produced  by  independent 
producers,  out  from  imder  contractual 
restraint  so  that  it  may  be  sold  at  a 
higher  price. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  think  this  is  consistent  with  the  basic 
theory  of  the  amendment  that  I  have 
introduced,  and  Uiat  is  that  those  who 
produce  less  than  1  percent  of  produc- 
tion have  some  firm  basis  on  which  to 
really  gage  their  price  or  their  ability 
to  operate  in  the  market. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  overall  amendment  if 
the  Members  were  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  im- 
derstand  it.  this  is  an  amendment  to  the 
Smith  of  Iowa  substitute? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  And  it  would  say  that 
when  old  contracts  expire,  that  is,  old 
contracts  which  are  between  an  imrcgu- 
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lated  producer  under  the  Smith  of  Iowa 
amendment,  that  is,  one  who  produces 
under  100  million  Mcf  per  year,  that  the 
new  contracts  which  will  issue  on  that 
particular  gas  or  the  product  of  that  par- 
ticular well  or  wells  would  then  be  un- 
regulated; am  I  correct? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  It  does  not  go  any  fur- 
ther than  that? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  have  any  objection  to  that  amend- 
ment. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  this  amendment  does  not  go  to 
the  definitions,  then,  it  goes  to  another 
section? . 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  have  any  ob- 
jection to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chaiiman, 
could  the  gentleman  in  the  well  give  us 
some  clue  as  to  where  this  amendment 
fits  in.  in  paragraph  14?  We  are  trsring  to 
find  the  right  line  and  we  are  having 
difficulty  fitting  it  in.  Could  the  gentle- 
man give  us  the  correct  line  number? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  as  I  observe  it,  it 
goes  right  at  the  beginning  of  the  para- 
graph. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  We  have  it;  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairmen,  would 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  yield  for  a 
short  question? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Yes. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  know  if  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  would  be  kind  enough 
to  accept  the  identical  amendment  which 
is  to  be  offered  for  the  Smith  substitute 
amendment? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
with  the  gentleman  from  Texas  who  of- 
fered the  amendment  the  full  nature  of 
the  amendment.  But,  first,  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  House  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  there  are  five  copies  of  the 
amendment  at  the  majority  table  and 
up  to  this  time  I  have  not  seen  a  cc^y 
of  the  amendment.  Perhaps  In  the  fu- 
ture, if  there  should  be  further  amend- 
ments, a  c(H)y  might  be  provided  to  me  in 
accordance  with  the  House  rules. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  understanding 
from  what  has  been  said  on  this  amend- 
ment that  it  would  take  gas  from  con- 
tracts which  had  expired  for  producers 
of  100,000  Mcf  annual  production,  would 
allow  those  contracts  to  be  renegotiated 
without  any  Federal  Power  Commission 
price  controls  over  such  gas:  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  that  Is  correct. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Is  this  not  a  position 
somewhat  inconsistent  with  the  position 
the  gentleman  earlier  has  taken  in  which 
the  gentleman  made  charges.  I  think. 


earlier,  that  this  would  be.  in  effect,  to 
deregiilate  old  gas? 

Mind  you,  that  Is  not  my  position,  but 
I  understood  it  was  the  gentleman's  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Is  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  opposed  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  am  trying  to  find  out 
whether  there  Is  a  thread  of  consistent 
thought  that  I  have  not  entirely  fol- 
lowed. 

Mr.  ECKHARI>T.  I  feel  that  if  there 
can  be  encouragement  to  the  production 
of  natural  gas  by  those  who  take  the 
maximum  risks  by  virtue  of  permitting 
the  accumulation  of  some  additional 
capital  for  that  purpose,  I  am  willing  to 
make  that  much  of  a  trade  with  respect 
to  price 

That  is  the  simple  basis  for  my  present- 
ing this.  On  the  other  hand,  I  would  not 
be  willing  to  permit  all  old  natural  gas 
as  it  goes  out  of  contract  to  go  to  the 
higher  price  even  if  that  gas  is  being 
produced  by  producers  of  gas  who  are 
obviously  financially  able  to  continue  to 
operate  old  gas  fields. 
'  Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  think  I  have  the  an- 
swer to  this  question,  which  Is  that  the 
consumers  would  in  no  way  benefit  from 
this  particular  provision.  That  is.  to  the 
consumers,  the  gas  bums  the  same 
whether  they  buy  it  from  a  major  or  an 
independent  producer. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  KRUEGER.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman in  just  1  minute,  I  should  like 
first  to  continue  the  colloquy  with  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  and  then  I  shall 
be  happy  to  come  back  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

It  Is  rather  anomalous,  is  It  not,  to  say- 
ing that  when  we  go  to  Gibson's  we  will 
accept  one  price  but  when  we  go  to  a 
small  grocery  store  we  should  accept  a 
far  different  price? 

Then  the  gentleman  is  saying  to  the 
consumer  of  natural  gas  that  if  the  con- 
sumer of  natural  gas  happens  to  get  his 
gas  from  one  of  the  independent  produc- 
ers who  is  not  one  of  the  22  largest  sup- 
pliers of  g£is,  and  70  percent  of  the  gas  is 
supplied  by  those  companies,  he  is  in  the 
unlucky  30  percent  who  happens  to  buy 
from  an  Independent  producer  and  gets 
the  good  fortime  of  paying  a  higher 
price — ^but  not  if  he  Is  purchasing  from 
one  of  the  majors.  I  just  do  not  see  that 
there  Is  any  real  supply  response  that  Is 
going  to  help  consumers  In  general 
this.  It  Is  my  belief  that  it  d^ 
sense  to  sJlow  contracts  which  have  ex- 
pired to  be  renegotiated  at  that  time  at 
a  new  price  not  controlled  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission. 

But  I  believe  that  there  Is  a  supply  re- 
sponse to  be  got  from  this,  and  If  there  Is 
a  supply  response  to  be  got  from  such  a 
policy.  It  clearly  then  is  in  the  Interest 
of  the  consumers  of  this  Nation  that  we 
get  100-percent  potential  supply  response 
and  not  a  25-  or  30-percent  supply  re- 
sponse from  only  the  Independent  pro- 
ducers, and  not  from  the  majors. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 


Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  difference  is  simply  this,  that  all 
of  the  32  producers  of  natural  gas  that 
under  the  Smith  amendment  would  not 
be  released  to  unlimited  prices  of  new 
gas  are  also  heavily  in  the  production  of 
oil.  They  are  discovering  gas  and  oil. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Krueger 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
jrield  further,  I  think  this  Is  simply  the 
difference;  that  Is  aU.  I  guess  the  gentle- 
man and  I  are  somewhat  different  in  our 
views  with  respect  to  whether  or  not 
there  should  be  an  actual  encouragement 
of  small  producers  to  compete  with  large 
ones.  I  have  been  consistent  In  my  view 
on  that  throughout. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  wonder  If  the  gen- 
tleman recognizes  that  the  Independent 
Petroleum  Association  of  America  has 
today  sent  a  telegram  indicating  its  op- 
p>osition  to  the  Smith  smiendment,  and 
that  is  the  identical  testimony  which  we 
received  while  we  were  in  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Power,  that  they 
did  not  favor  this  particular  exemption. 

But  the  gentleman's  argument  is  that 
It  is  somehow  to  the  benefit  of  Americans 
in  general  to  give  a  special  hi^er  price 
only  to  certain  producers  and  not  to  all.  I 
should  think  that  in  the  interest  of  equity 
and  in  the  interest  of  consumers,  we 
should  attempt  to  get  them  as  much  gas 
as  we  can,  and  we  therefore  should  allow 
the  renegotiation  of  ail  contracts,  not 
simply  of  a  favored  few.  To  allow  renego- 
tiation only  to  Independent  producers 
Is  to  promote  spec^l  interest  legislation 
at  the  expense  of  consumers  who  need 
enlarged  supply. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  simply  do  not 
agree  to  the  gentlemen's  conclusions. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  do  not  agree  to  the 
gentleman's  logic. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jrie/ding. 

somewhat  limited  knowledge  in 
this  afceA,  it  would  appear  to  me  that  the 
Oman's  amendment  as  well  would 
be  jpscriminatory  according  to  whether 
leone  happened  to  be  on  a  gasline 
a  contract  has  already  existed,  or 
whether  there  was  gas  which  was  de- 
regulated because  of  the  end  of  those 
contracts.  So  it  would  seem  to  me  that, 
indeed,  the  gentleman's  amendment  also 
would  place  the  consumer  dependence 
upon  the  whims  of  whether  he  happened 
to  be  in  something  that  was  continued  to 
be  controlled  or  something  that  was  not 
controlled. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  But  the  alternative  to 
deregulation  is  not  supply,  and  without 
supply  the  person  is  not  going  to  be  better 
off  even  If  he  has  an  expired  contract  at 
a  lower  price.  That  expired  contract!  does 
not  bum  very  well  In  the  furnace. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  understand  that  argu- 
ment, but  I  have  the  impression  that 
the  gentleman  is  arguing  that  there  are 
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inconsistencies  in  this  because  the  price 
paid  was  dependent  upon  other  circum- 
stances. Would  the  gentleman  agree  as 
well  that  in  his  amendment  that  would 
be  equally  applicable,  except  it  would  be 
different;  it  would  depend  upon  whether 
he  still  was  in  a  position  where  he  would 
continue  to  get  controUed  gas  in  terms 
of  price,  or  whether  he  happened  to  be 
where  there  would  be  decontrol. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  There  is  no  particular 
inconsistency  in  the  fact  that  some 
markets  have  supply  and  other  markets 
have  no  supply,  and  there  is  no  means  of 
adjusting  that  by  legislation.  We  must 
recognize  that  some  companies  may 
have  been  guilty  of  poor  husbandry  and 
may  not  have  planned  well  in  contract- 
ing gas  for  the  future.  And  we  need  also 
to  recognize  the  FPC  controls  on  the 
wellhead  price  of  gas  have  fostered  in- 
adequate supplies. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio, 
and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Kruecer 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
once  again  I  want  to  take  a  little  time 
to  understand  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Ec^hardt)  as  this  affects  the 
Smith  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand  the 
Smith  amendment,  the  Smith  amend- 
ment deregulates  the  production  of  small 
producers  that  is  not  now  held  by  con- 
tract to  a  certain  price;  but  the  Eckhardt 
amendment  assures  that  when  that  con- 
tract runs  out  that  those  small  produc- 
ers can  get  the  market  price;  is  that  the 
idea?  I  am  not  clear  about  the  Eckhardt 
amendment. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  It  is  my  xmderstand- 
ing  that  the  Eckhardt  amendment,  after 
contracts  have  expired,  would  allow  in- 
dividuals of  a  certain  size  to  renegotiate 
their  contracts  at  the  market  price  in 
order,  presumably,  to  bring  on  additional 
supplies;  but  after  a  certain  point  in 
production,  100,000,000  Mcf,  the  rules 
change:  "No,  tough  luck,  you  don't  get 
it  because  you  are  too  big."  That  is  the 
net  effect.  The  net  effect  is  that  ^the-^ 
consumer  is  going  to  get  30  percerlt  of 
the  additional  production  he  might  get 
of  the  market,  but  he  is  going  to  lose 
70  percent,  because  somehow  some  peo- 
ple confuse  the  size  of  companies  that 
they  deal  with  with  the  need  of  the  con- 
sumer for  supplies.  Some  people  get  so 
anxious  to  get  at  certain  large  companies 
that  they  fail  actually  to  look  to  the  real 
needs  of  the  consumer  and  that  is  what 
this  amendment  would  do.  It  would  not 
really  address  the  real  needs  of  the  con- 
sumer, because  it  would  limit  the  amount 
of  gas  that  could  be  gotten  following  the 
conclusion  of  an  expired  contract. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  As  I  recall  the 
testimony  before  the  subcommittee,  the 
Smith  amendment  was  favored  only  by 
somebody  who  was  on  the  Commission 
named  Smith  and  by  some  economist 
from  Michigan,  and  everybody  else  who 
spoke,  including  the  small  producers, 
were  against  it. 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Smith  substitute  to  the 
Krueger  substitute  to  the  Natural  Gas 
Emergency  Act,  H.R.  9464. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  witnessed  a 
great  deal  of  debate  these  past  few  days, 
much  of  it  indicating  that  the  deregula- 
tion of  natiu-al  gas  prices  is  the  only  op- 
portunity this  Nation  has  to  curb  the 
developing  shortage  of  a  vital  energy 
resource. 

This  approach,  spearheaded  by  indus- 
try with  strong  administration  backing, 
and  thoughtfully  articulated  on  the 
House  floor,  has  been  successful  in  gain- 
ing support  because  those  who  oppose 
deregulation  have  been  unable  to  rally 
around  an  alternative. 

The  Smith  substitute  to  the  Krueger 
deregulation  plan  offers  us  such  an  al- 
ternative. 

This  compromise  proposal  provides  for 
the  basic  elements  which  deregulation 
proponents  have  declared  are  essential 
for  increased  natural  gas  exploration  and 
development. 

The  industry  says  it  needs  higher 
prices  to  meet  rising  costs;  the  Smith 
proposal  seeks  to  provide  those  higher 
prices,  but  at  a  level  that  consmners  and 
the  economy  can  bear. 

Industry  says  it  needs  higher  prices 
to  provide  an  incentive  for  future  capi- 
tal investment.  The  Smith  proposal 
meets  that  demand  as  well.  By  deregu- 
lating the  price  of  natural  gas  for  the 
small  producers,  revenues  for  these  in- 
dependents will  rise,  as  will  investor 
interest. 

More  important,  however,  ^e  Smith 
plan  will  stabilize  the  interstate  market 
by  regulating  the  intrastate  market.  No 
longer  will  consuming  States  at  the  end 
of  the  interstate  pipeline — such  as  my 
home  State  of  Connecticut — ^be  deprived 
of  supplies  that  are  being  wasted  and 
hoarded  within  producing  States. 

We  can  all  agree  that  a  fair  and  equi- 
table natural  gas  price  applied  to  all 
market  areas  is  a  sensible  goal  to  attain. 
The  regulation  of  the  intrastate  market, 
as  outlined  in  the  Smith  substitute,  will 
certainly  achieve  such  a  desired  goal. 

In  effect,  the  Smith  substitute  pro- 
tects the  economy  from  the  possibility 
of  400-percent  increases  in  natural  gas 
prices  through  deregulation,  while  pro- 
viding a  price  level  that  gives  industry 
the  incentives  it  says  it  needs  for  future 
exploration  and  development. 

Congress  has  the  opportunity,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  do  what  it  can  to  cut  the 
natural  gas  shortage,  keeping  consumer 
costs  to  a  minimum,  and  controlling 
windfall  industry  profits. 

It  has  not  been  diflBcult  for  the  public 
to  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  industry 
will  not  deliver  the  goods  until  it  is  paid 
oflf.  And  there  is  every  indication  that 
the  major  producers  have  been  creating 
artificial  shortages,  well  beyond  any  that 
might  have  arisen  through  the  natural 
rise  in  consumption  and  decrease  in 
reserves. 

I  think  it  best  at  this  time  to  refer  to 
the  study  done  by  the  Commerce  Sub- 
committee on  Oversight  and  Investiga- 
tion which  showed  the  extent  to  which 
the  majors  will  go  to  hold  back  vitally 
needed  supplies  in  order  to  increase  pub- 


lic sentiment  in  favor  of  deregulation 
and  thus,  increased  profits. 

In  its  study  of  Garden  City,  a  large 
natural  gas  field  in  south  Louisiana,  the 
subcommittee  found  that — 

The  producers  have  developed  the  field  by 
drilling  a  mlRlmum  number  of  wells,  the 
effect  of  which  Is  to  limit  the  current  dellv- 
erablUty  of  the  field. 

The  study  goes  on  to  say  that  the  pro- 
ducers— 

Have  failed  to  undertake  dellgently  the 
work  projects  necessary  to  maintain  dellver- 
ablllty  from  the  field  and  establish  produc- 
tion from  untapped  reservoirs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  and  other  studies 
show,  and  a  report  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  explains  that  the  majors  will 
reap  great  rewards  if  the  holdback  re- 
serves for  a  future  day,  when  prices  are 
possibly  deregulated  and  low-priced  con- 
tracts have  either  expired  or  been  re- 
valued. 

This  is  why  the  Krueger  plan  to  de- 
regiilate  offshore  gas  prices  over  a  5-year 
period  will  prove  a  dismal  failure.  What 
is  to  prevent  the  majors — who  control  the 
great  bulk  of  our  Nation's  offshore  re- 
serves— to  continue  to  hold  back  explora- 
tion and  development  imtil  they  can  re- 
ceive demand  prices  in  1981,  when  con- 
trols are  scheduled  to  be  lifted? 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  put  an  abrupt 
halt  to  this  high -stakes  speculation,  to- 
day, if  we  choose  to  approve  the  Smith 
substitute  which  will  set  a  reasonable, 
stable  natural  gas  price. 

If  natural  gas  prices  skyrocket — as  ex- 
pected— under  deregulation,  after  reject- 
ing an  alternative  which  would  guaran- 
tee to  industry  a  fair  and  profitable 
price,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  explain  why 
Congress  deregulated  the  historically 
regulated  price  of  natural  gas. 

This  is  imderscored  in  the  majority 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
1954,  which  upheld  Federal  regulation  of 
the  natural  gas  industry : 

Production  of  consumers  against  exploita- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  natural-gas  com- 
panies was  the  primary  aim  of  the  natural 
gas  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  Smith  substi- 
tute, which  will  deal  swiftly  and  effec- 
tively with  the  natural  gas  shortage,  and 
which  will  uphold  previous  congres- 
sional action  seeking  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer interest. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  my  able  colleague.  Congress- 
man Bob  Krueger's  substitute  bill.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  all  can  agree  on  the 
basic  problem,  the  need  for  providing 
ample  supplies  of  natural  gas  at  the  low- 
est possible  price  to  the  consumer.  How- 
ever, we  have  become  divided  on  how  to 
achieve  this  result. 

For  20  years  we  have  insisted  on  reg- 
ulating the  price  of  natural  gas  at  the 
wellhead  for  gas  in  interstate  commerce. 
That  price  regulation  has  been  so  un- 
realistic that  today  gas  sells  in  interstate 
commerce  for  0.52  thousand  cubic  feet 
and  yet  that  same  gas  would  seU  in  in- 
trastate commerce  in  the  State  that  it 
was  produced  for  an  average  of  $1.52  per 
thousand  cubic  feet,  sometimes  higher. 
When  the  market  price  and  the  regu- 
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lated  price  vary  to  this  degree,  something 
is  obviously  wrong. 

The  result  of  this  regulated  price,  that 
is  far  below  the  market  price  has  meant 
that  shortages  would  occur.  Drilling  to 
produce  for  the  regulated  markets  h&s 
declined  dramatically  from  1961-68  as 
we  might  expect  with  this  unrealistic 
price.  Proven  gas  reserves  are  down  to  a 
10  year  supply,  yet  there  are  large  poten- 
tial reserves.  However,  in  order  to  get  at 
these  reserves  we  will  have  to  adopt  a 
policy  that  will  encourage  capital  to  de- 
velop these  reserves. 

Deregulation  of  the  wellhead  price  of 
new  natural  gas  will  provide  this  eco- 
nomic incentive  for  finding  new  gas. 
However,  the  price  increases  will  apply 
only  to  new  natural  gas,  and  therefore 
the  cost  impact  of  deregulation  will  be 
moderate  and  gradual.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  to  consumers  from 
deregulation  would  increase  the  price 
only  about  6  percent  a  year.  "The  alterna- 
tive is  natural  gas  supply  shortages, 
which  have  already  occurred,  and  also  to 
force  industries  to  rely  on  much  more 
expensive  alternative  fuels. 

If  we  convert  coal  to  synthetic  natural 
gas.  as  we  are  now  trying  to  do,  the  cost 
estimate  is  that  such  synthetic  gas  would 
be  $2.50  to  $3  per  thousand  cubic  feet. 

Many  of  my  constituents  feel  that  this 
bill  does  not  help  Texas.  It  is  true  that  as 
long  as  interst9te  gas  is  priced  well  below 
market  cost,  there  probably  will  continue 
to  be  plenty  of  intrastate  gas  available 
in  Texas.  However,  I  feel  that  in  the  long 
run  the  price  of  gas  must  be  deregulated, 
and  I  hestitate  to  accept  the  provincial 
goal  of  keeping  the  gas  in  Texas  to  dic- 
tate a  vote  against  the  Krueger  amend- 
ment. 

The  Krueger  bill  is  a  compromise  bill. 
It  does  not  satisfy  everybody,  but  it 
promises  to  increase  the  supply  of  new 
natural  gas  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ameri- 
can consimier.  We  can  no  longer  afford 
to  try  to  legislate  short-term  remedies. 
It  is  past  time  that  we  talk  about  the 
future,  and  pass  a  real  energy  bill. 

I  have  opposed  the  allocation  pro- 
gram for  oil  because  it  sets  up  a  system 
of  controls  that  causes  more  difiBculties 
than  it  helps.  Likewise,  I  am  opposed  to 
price  control  for  gas.  Thus  I  feel  that  de- 
control is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
This  is  a  form  of  gradual  decontrol,  and 
it  is  fair  to  both  producers  and  consum- 
ers. 

Best  of  all,  this  bill  will  at  last  ease 
the  imcertainty  that  plagues  the  gas  in- 
dustry today.  I  think  that  the  present 
uncertainty  is  the  biggest  road  block  that 
the  industry  faces.  At  least  with  this  bill, 
both  producers  and  consumers,  will 
know  what  they  face,  and  they  can  set 
about  to  make  the  system  work. 

The  Smith  substitute  should  not  be 
adopted.  It  would  be  a  deterrent  to  pro- 
duction, creating  more  uncertainty  in 
the  industry,  more  controls  given  to  the 
FPC.  and  contr(d  of  intrastate  gas  to  the 
FPC.  That  would  be  intolerable.  Gas 
producing  States  caimot  live  with  any 
such  control — and  the  coimtry  will  be 
adversely  affected. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  Smith  substitute  to  Mr. 
Krtteger's  proposal  for  natural  gas  de- 
control. 


I  do  recognize  that  we  must  make  sig- 
nificant changes  in  the  existing  system 
of  natural  gas  regulation.  There  is  much 
evidence  to  indicate  that  the  current 
two-tier  natural  gas  pricing  structure  is 
unworkable  and,  in  many  cases,  bla- 
tantly unfair. 

However,  I  am  not  convinced  that  total 
deregulation  is  necessarily  the  best  an- 
swer to  this  serious  problem  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  Nation  will  be  well 
served  by  ramming  through  a  deregula- 
tion proposal  without  thorough  exam- 
ination of  a  wider  range  of  options.  Un- 
fortimately,  as  I  stated  rai  the  floor  pre- 
viously, the  rule  on  Hk.  9464  will  not 
provide  us  with  such  an  opportunity,  and 
for  this  I  am  greatly  disappointed. 

Nonetheless,  I  think  it  Is  important  to 
define  our  objectives  in  this  debate.  In 
my  mind,  the  issue  is  clear.  Consumers 
need  adequate  supplies  of  natural  gas  at 
fair  prices.  Producers  deserve  a  reason- 
able return  on  their  investment  in  pro- 
duction. This  is  the  balance  we  should  be 
attempting  to  achieve.  And,  in  the  heat 
of  the  moment,  I  fear  that  we  are  losing 
sight  of  this  goal. 

In  considering  this  issue  there  are  sev- 
eral facts  which  should  be  kept  in  mind 

The  natural  gas  industry  is  intrinsi- 
cally noncompetitive.  In  1972  there  were 
24  companies  whose  annual  production 
exceeded  100  million  MCF  of  gas.  These 
companies  accounted  for  65.7  percent  of 
the  total  national  production.  While  the 
remaining  comparues,  numbering  some- 
where over  5,000,  accoimted  for  only  34.3 
percent  of  the  production.  These  are  the 
small  independent  businessmen  in  the 
marketplace.  And,  these  small  producers 
are  the  ones  who  take  the  biggest  risks 
and  have  the  least  capital.  It  is  this  group 
of  independents  that  needs  relief,  not  the 
giant  corporations.  And  it  is  this  vital 
group  which  current  regulations  threat- 
en to  drive  from  the  marketplace. 

Given  this  scheme,  I  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  colleague  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  ,  which  would  provide 
deregulation  of  prices  for  all  independent 
gas  producers.  I  hope  this  will  provide 
a  major  incentive  for  exploration  and  de- 
velopment of  new  natural  gas  for  these 
companies  which  drill  75  percent  of  all 
new  natural  gas. 

The  price  regulations  which  would 
continue  and  be  extended  to  intrastate 
market  on  the  major  natural  gas  pro- 
ducers are  more  flexible  and  incentive- 
oriented  and  would  take  into  account 
prospective  as  well  as  actual  costs.  There 
will  also  be  consideration  for  special 
areas  of  drilling  depth  and  areas  where 
greater  risks  are  involved. 

Limited  regulation  of  the  largest  pro- 
ducers will  also  have  advantages  over 
the  present  system  in  that  it  should  al- 
low the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  act 
in  a  more  responsive  and  rational  basis. 

I  also  strongly  support  the  establish- 
ment of  agricultural  priorities  contained 
in  the  Smith  substitute.  The  importance 
of  food  production  to  this  Nation  should 
not  be  minimized  as  we  deal  with  the 
natural  gas  issue.  The  legitimate  lnter-» 
est  of  the  farmer  must  be  protected  in 
the  interest  of  the  entire  Nation. 

In  conclusion,  I  fear  that  without  pas- 
sage of  the  Smith  substitute,  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  quite  literally  have  to  pay 


a  terrible  price  for  congressional  over- 
reaction  to  a  very  serious  and  complex 
problem.  Our  Nation  needs  a  thoughtful 
and  reasoned  approach  to.the  long  range 
natural  gas  issue.  I  hon^  that  when  the 
Congress  work  on  n&Mu-al  gas  is  com- 
pleted the  Americai/^people  wlU  not  be 
shortchanged. 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  C^alifomia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  express  my  concern  that 
natural  gas  legislation  passed  by  the 
Congress  pay  heed  to  the  severe  natural 
gas^^rablems  faced  by  California.  Due  to 
a  jtmSber  of  factors,  CaUfomla  alone 
cannot  and  will  not  be  able  to  supply  the 
natural  gas  needs  of  its  citizens.  A  study 
prepared  by  the  University  of  California's 
Lawrence  Livermore  Laboratory  indi- 
cates that  California  has  already  pro- 
duced 45  percent  of  its  associated,  or 
wet,  gas,  which  is  gas  produced  in  con- 
junction with  oil.  Based  on  historical 
gas-to-oil  production  ratios,  this  study 
estimates  that  approximately  1,200  cubic 
feet  of  natural  gas  have  been  produced 
for  every  barrel  of  produced  California 
oil,  but  that  this'ratio  has  steadily  de- 
creased to  660  cubic  feet  per  barrel  of 
oil  by  1973.  Furthermore,  the  National 
Petroleimi  Council  has  estimated  a  con- 
tinuing decline  to  360  cubic  feet  per  bar- 
rel by  1985.  Nonassociated,  or  dry,  gas  re- 
source estimates  indicate  that  only  22.3 
trillion  cubic  feet  of  dry  gas  remain  to  be 
produced  in  California.  Taken  together, 
California's  wet  and  dry  gas  resources 
will  supply  only  22  percent  of  California's 
gas  needs. 

Furthermore,  natural  gas  production 
in  California  does  litUe  to  alleviate  the 
problem.  Associated  gas  production,  de- 
rived from  oil  production  projections, 
are  estimated  to  be  850  cubic  feet  per 
barrel  of  oil  for  offshore  production  and 
400  cubic  feet  per  banel  for  onshore  pro- 
duction. Livermore  has  estimated  that 
nonassociated  gas  production  will  hold 
constant  at  270  billion  cubic  feet  per  year 
for  the  remainder  of  this  century.  This 
assumes  that  intrastate  natural  gas 
prices  will  rise  suflBciently  to  increase 
both  exploratory  and  production  drilling 
for  dry  gas.  Nevertheless,  since  only 
about  20  percent  of  the  gas  used  in  Cal- 
ifornia is  produced  in  California,  the 
State  will  remain  a  major  natural  gas 
importer. 

The  natural  question  then  becomes, 
"Where  will  California  obtain  the  needed 
gas?"  Until  recent  years,  the  soiu-ce  hsis 
been  interstate  pipelines.  However,  the 
current  situation  has  produced  circum- 
stances which  have,  for  aU  practical  pur- 
poses, dried  up  California's  interstate 
pipeline  supply.  Currently,  producers  who 
sell  gas  for  tiie  interstate  market  are  lim- 
ited, under  FPC  regulations,  to  a  price 
of  about  52  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet, 
whereas  producers  who  sell  their  gas  to 
markets  not  subject  to  Federal  price  reg- 
ulation can  obtain  prices  ranging  up  to 
$1.75-$2  per  thousand  cubic  feet.  Given 
such  figures,  it  is  no  surprise  that  near- 
ly all  new  supplies  of  gas  in  recent  years 
have  been  committed  to  the  intrastate 
market,  producing  a  monumental  short- 
age for  interstate  pipelines  and  a  lack 
of  incentive  throughout  the  Nation  for 
exploration  and  development  of  new  sup- 
plies. 

Supporters  of  permanent  deregulation 
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here  argue  that  deregulation  is  the  only 
solution  that  will  solve  California's 
problems.  It  is  superficially  true  to  say 
that  with  deregulation,  interstate  pipe- 
lines could  offer  higher  prices  to  pro- 
ducers in  Texas  Permian  basin,  which 
Is  the  basic  source  for  California's  inter- 
state natural  gas.  But.  since  the  price 
now  being  offered  ranges  up  to  $2  per 
thousand  cubic  feet,  can  production  in- 
crease enough  to  meet  both  Texas  and 
California's  needs,  not  to  mention  the 
rest  of  the  Nation?  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sub- 
mit that  the  answer  is  no.  This  position 
is  supported  by  the  FPC  and  experts  in 
the  oil  and  gas  industry. 

Since  it  takes  time  to  develop  new 
sources,  most  experts  agree  that  we  can- 
not expect  much  of  a  change  in  natural 
gas  supply  in  the  next  3  to  5  years. 
Therefore,  for  this  period,  deregulation 
will  mean  that  California  consimiers  will 
all  pay  higher  prices  for  natural  gas 
while  not  receiving  any  increased  sup- 
ply. Furthermore,  due  to  market  opera- 
tions, a  static  insufficient  supply  will 
force  reduction  of  demand,  which  means 
that  some  consumers  will  be  forced  to 
give  up  natural  gas  as  a  source.  Of 
course,  this  is  workable  only  up  to  a 
point  and.  considering  the  time  it  will 
take  us  to  develop  alternative  energy 
sources,  there  'is  Uttle  hope  for  these 
hapless  consumers.  Thus,  there  is  no  as- 
surance of  new  supplies  in  the  next  3  to 

5  years  through  total  deregrulation,  while 
there  is  assurance  that  the  price  will 
rise — certainly  no  benefit  to  California. 

Projecting  beyond  5  years  from  now, 
the  FPC  has  found  that  additions  to  our 
natural  gas  reserves  have  not  changed 
over  the  years  despite  higher  intrastate 
prices.  The  only  effect  in  this  area  has 
been  that  the  reserves  have  remained 
Intrastate  rather  than  interstate. 

The  FPC  has  further  reported  that  if 
we  keep  natural  gas  production  at  con- 
stant levels — that  is.  keep  the  shortage 
from  worsening — we  will  have  to  add  to 
total  reserves  each  and  every  year  the 
same  amount  that  we  produced  in  1956, 
the  peak  year  for  gas  production.  In  that 
year,  we  added  19  trillion  cubic  feet  of 
gas  to  total  reserves.  Following  that 
year,  we  added  an  average  of  12  trillion 
cubic  feet  to  reserves  until  1965.  Since 
then,  we  have  added  only  5  to  7  triUion 
cubic  feet  per  year  to  reserves,  despite 
the  fact  that  natural  gas  production  as 
a  whole  has  increased  dramatically  from 

6  trillion  cubic  feet  in  1950  to  13  trillion 
cubic  feet  in  1960  to  a  high  of  22.3  trU- 
lion  cubic  feet  in  1973.  In  1975,  the  pro- 
duction level  was  20.5  trillion  cubic  feet. 

Realistically,  then,  assertinp  that  such 
production  and  reserve  levels  can  not 
only  be  met  but  maintained  is  sheer 
fantasy.  Therefore,  total  dereKulatlon 
will  not  solve  California's,  or  the  Na- 
tion's, natural  gas  supply  problems.  In- 
dustries which  have  already  been  cur- 
tailed will  remain  curtailed  and  the 
shortage  will  worsen. 

Those  who  offer  the  promise  of  new 
sources  of  natural  gas — from  offshore 
wells,  the  Alaskan  pipeline,  and  liquefied 
gas  from  Indonesia— ignore  the  fact  that 
these  sources  will  not  be  useful  to  us,  ac- 
cording to  industry  experts,  until  the 
mid-1980's  at  least.  Fxu-thermore,  it~ls 
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highly  unlikely  that  they  will  meet  the 
kind  of  demand  that  will  result  if  we  do 
nothing  to  solve  the  shortage  problem 
in  other  ways.  Even  if  this  were  not  true, 
California  still  faces  a  critical  situation 
throughout  the  next  decade. 

This  brings  me  to  the  solution  that  I 
find  most  workable  and  most  beneficial 
not  only  to  California,  but  to  the  Nation, 
and  that  is  alternative  energy  sources. 

Livermore  Laboratory  in  California 
estimates  that,  in  an  effort  to  offset  the 
increasing  shortage,  natural  gas  sis  a 
fuel  for  electrical  generation  will  be  com- 
pletely eliminated  in  California  by  1980. 
Furthermore,  the  trend  will  be  to  elimi- 
nate natural  gas  as  an  energy  source  in 
all  areas  but  those  in  which  it  is  used 
as  a  raw  material,  as  in  the  petrochemi- 
cal industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  few  would  disagree  that 
some  easing  of  natural  gas  regulation 
is  necessary.  However,  I  submit  that  total 
and  permanent  deregulation  would  ulti- 
mately be  disastrous  not  only  for  Cali- 
fornia, but  for  the  Nation,  and  would 
not  ease  the  natural  gas  shortage,  but 
only  aggravate  inflation. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Krueger-Broyhill 
substitute  for  the  Natural  Gas  Emer- 
gency Act  of  1975  (H.R.  9464).  This  is 
an  issue  that  will  have  far-reaching  ef- 
fects not  only  on  the  energy  indepen- 
dence of  our  country  in  the  years  to 
come,  but  also  on  the  economic  plight  of 
the  Nation.  The  continued  control  and 
regulation  of  the  natural  gas  industry 
in  the  United  States  will  only  prolong 
our  dependence  on  foreign  energy 
sources,  as  well  as  create  increased  un- 
employment at  a  time  when  unemploy- 
ment Is  already  unacceptably  high. 

Regulation  of  natural  gas  has  pro- 
duced a  number  of  undesirable  effects  in 
the  last  several  years.  These  effects  were 
all  quite  predictable  to  those  who  imder- 
stand  the  free  market  system.  The  artifi- 
cially low  price  which  the  Government 
imposed  on  certain  sectors  of  the  natural 
gas  industry — interstate  transportation 
of  gas — Increased  consumer  demand  for 
that  cheaper  gas  while  discouraging  in- 
creased production  by  eliminating  profit 
incentives  to  seek  exploration  and  new 
production.  This  made  the  shortage  In- 
evitable. The  bill  before  the  House  to- 
day, H.R.  9464.  does  not  address  the  basic 
issue — long  term  availability  of  natural 
gas.  Legislation  which  seeks  to  assure  the 
"availability  of  adequate  supplies  of  na- 
tural gas  during  the  period  ending 
June  30.  1976"  is  obviously  and  ridicu- 
lously Inadequate. 

Federal  wellhead  price  regulation  is 
directly  responsible  for  the  sharp  decline 
in  our  natural  gas  supplies.  The  Federal 
regulations  have  done  two  things  to  turn 
off  the  valve:  First,  reduced  the  pro- 
ducer's Incentive  to  drill  for  new  gsis, 
and,  second,  diverted  new  gas  supplies 
from  markets  where  they  are  needed  to 
the  unregulated  intrastate  markets  with 
higher  prices.  These  disincentives  have 
existed  throughout  the  last  21  years.  The 
cheaper,  easier  to  find  gas  reserves  have 
already  been  discovered.  In  recent  years, 
then,  it  has  been  necessary  to  drill  much 
deeper  or  imderwater  in  remote  areas  to 
find  new  gas,  and  all  of  these  are  expen- 


sive. As  a  result,  the  producers  have  had 
reason  to  avoid  Federal  regulation  and 
enter  the  markets  that  are  not  regxUated. 
They  have  devoted  their  limited  capital 
resources  to  the  search  for  oil  and  other 
more  attractive  investments.  Conse- 
quently, consmnption  of  natural  gas  has 
been  exceeding  new  supply  sources  each 
year. 

Natural  gas  is  vitally  important  to 
every  area  of  the  United  States.  In  my 
home  State  of  California,  44  percent  of 
all  the  energy  used  is  derived  from  nat- 
ural gas;  87  percent  of  the  homes  in  the 
State  are  supplied  with  natural  gas. 
Joseph  R.  Rensch,  president  of  Pacific 
Lighting  Corp.,  in  California,  described 
the  plight  of  southern  California's  nat- 
ural gas  supplies  in  an  article  appear- 
ing in  the  Sunday,  February  1,  1976 
Issue  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Mr. 
Rensch  notes  that  while  costs  of  natural 
gsis  may  Increase  as  a  result  of  deregula- 
tion, that  increase  will  not  be  nearly  so 
large  as  the  increase  caused  by  continued 
regulation  and  dwindling  reserves.  He 
said: 

The  most  ardent  opponents  of  deregulation 
cannot  deny  the  fact  that  Federal  price  regu- 
lation Is  depriving  gas-dependent  Southern 
California  of  essential  energy  supplies,  so 
Instead  they  attack  deregulation  as  inflation- 
ary. The  numbers  games  used  to  support  the 
argument  of  higher  costs  have  produced 
some  Incredible  results — and  as  fast  as  the 
fallacies  are  pointed  out,  new  eyecatching 
numbers  appear.  Let's  look  at  the  cost  Impact 
on  the  consumer  If  Congress  deregulates  new 
gas  prices.  Since  only  new  gas  would  be  freed 
from  price  regulation,  the  price  of  gas  pres- 
ently flowing  to  California  would  not  be 
affected.  Since  the  "old"  gas  price  remains 
regulated,  the  higher  new  gas  price  blends 
in  to  bring  about  a  gradual — rather  than  a 
sudden — price  Increase. 

If  Congress  does  not  act  in  a  strong, 
iwsltive  manner  to  provide  deregula- 
tion— long-term  deregulation  rather 
than  the  stop-gap  measure  before  us  to- 
day— our  constituents  will  find  them- 
selves in  the  position  of  reduced  explor- 
ation and  production  of  natural  gas  and 
higher  prices  for  goods  produced  in  fac- 
tories which  have  been  forced  to  switch 
from  gas  to  some  other,  more  costly 
energy  form. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Krueger-Broyhill  substitute  and  give  the 
free  market  a  chance  to  operate.  The 
free  market  does  work  and  it  works  for 
the  benefit  of  consumers  and  producers 
alike.  Deregulation  of  natural  gas  will 
stimulate  exploration.  Increase  supplies, 
and  contribute  to  a  sound  solution  to  this 
country's  energy  "crisis."  I  will  support 
this  substitute  and  at  this  point,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
the  following  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  on  February  3, 
1976,  urging  the  House  to  take  quick, 
afiarmatlve  action  in  passing  the  decon- 
trol bill. 

Gas:  In  Whose  Interest? 

Opponents  of  legislation  to  phase  out  fed- 
eral price  controls  on  newly  discovered  natu- 
ral gas  supplies  are  making  a  last-ditch  effort 
this  week  to  sidetrack  the  decontrol  legisla- 
tion. For  the  sake  of  consumers  and  the 
country's  economic  health,  we  hope  the  effort 
falls. 

Those  who  oppose  the  plan  for  partial  de- 
r^ulatlon  of  natural  gas  say  they  are  acting 
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In  the  consumer's  Interest.  But  we  think  the 
facts  are  otherwise. 

Federal  regulations  Aa^ft^one  a  good  Job 
of  holding  down  the  price  ^eu  moving  In 
Interstate  commerce.  Even  wlukrecently  ap- 
proved Increases,  the  going  prlceyfor  new  gas 
is  52  cents  per  thousand  cubic  fewt — roughly 
a  fourth  of  what  it  costs  to  Import  an 
equivalent  amount  of  oil.  Unfortiinately,  the 
artlflcially  depressed  prices  have  created  a 
growing  deterrent  to  gas  production. 

For  several  years  natural  gas  consumption 
has  been  far  outrunning  production.  And  of 
the  new  supplies  that  are  discovered,  most 
are  being  sold  in  unregulated  Interstate  mar- 
kets, where  the  price  Is  three  to  four  times 
as  high. 

Cheap  gas  wont  do  consumers  much  good 
if  there  isn't  enough  to  go  around.  And  there 
won't  be  enough  if  the  law  Isn't  changed. 
Already  shortages  have  raised  the  specter  of 
Industrial  Interruptions  in  some  states,  with 
a  consequent  threat  to  stable  employment. 
Unless  higher  pricing  is  permitted,  the  situa- 
tion will  grow  steadily  worse  iintll  even  resi- 
dential consximers  are  affected. 

The  Senate,  after  lengthy  consideration, 
acted  sensibly  In  October  by  passing  a  bill 
that  would  free  newly  discovered  gas  In  on- 
shore fields  immediately.  New  gas  from  off- 
shore fields  would  be  controlled  for  five  more 
years.  And  gas  sold  under  existing  contracts 
would  not  be  decontrolled  at  all. 

Although  this  would  mean  a  sharp  Increase 
in  the  wellhead  price  of  newly  discovered  gas 
supplies,  the  Impact  on  the  consumer  would 
not  be  so  sharp  or  so  immediate.  Since  less 
than  10%  of  the  natural  gas  entering  inter- 
state pipelines  each  year  is  newly  discovered, 
and  since  "old"  gas  would  still  be  regulated, 
the  effect  would  be  spread  over  10  years  or 
more.  In  any  event,  the  price  received  by  the 
producer  accounts  for  less  than  20%  of  the 
ultimate  cost  to  the  consumer.  Interstate 
transportation  and  local  distribution  account 
for  the  rest. 

The  public  interest  clearly  calls  for  early 
House  approval  of  similar  legislation,  but  the 
Commerce  Committee  has  pursued  dilatory 
tactics  in  order  to  delay  action. 

We  urge  California  members  of  the  House 
to  back  Speaker  Carl  Albert's  move  to  bring 
decontrol  legislation  to  a  vote  on  the  floor. 
Either  that  or  return  the  measxire  to  the 
committee  with  specific  instructions  for 
quick  action. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  has 
become  increasingly  obvious  over  the  last 
week  that  momentum  is  building  on  the 
side  of  those  who  favor  the  .deregula- 
tion of  natural  gas.  An  unfair  and  arbi- 
trary rule  was  adopted  by  the  House  for 
the  considerati(Mi  of  this  subject,  and  its 
easy  passage  probably  points  to  the  in- 
evitable result  on  the  deregulation  ques- 
tion. Before  that  takes  place,  however,  I 
would  like  to  note  my  serious  reservations 
with  regard  to  unregulated  gas  prices. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  two 
major  aspects  of  the  deregulation  issue. 
First,  I  am  greatly  troubled  by  the  size 
of  the  gas  price  increase?  which  the  aver- 
age consumer  will  have  to  bear.  Second, 
the  lack  of  competition  in  the  natural  gas 
industry  is  a  serious  problon,  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  Federal  Courts  of  Ap- 
peals finding  for  years  that  its  practices 
do  not  bring  about  true  competition 
among  the  various  companies.  For  these 
resisons,  I  have  consistently  opposed  the 
deregulation  of  natural  gas.  Yet  even  if 
the  House  acts  to  free  these  prices,  the 
Congress  will  still  have  to  face  these 
major  questions  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  first  address  the 
very  significant  price  increases  which  our 


constituents  must  face  in  the  next  sev- 
eral years  should  the  deregulation  of  nat- 
ural gas  occur.  According  to  a  Library  of 
Congress  study  just  released  last  Decem- 
ber, deregulation  vill  cost  consumers  be- 
tween $12.8  and  $14.9  billion  by  the  end 
of  1976  with  no  extra  supplies  of  gas 
being  generated  at  all.  If  a  modest  sup- 
ply increase  does  come  about,  the  upper 
level  cost  could  easily  exceed  $20  bilUon. 
A  homeowner  who  now  pays  $60  a  month 
for  gas  could  expect  his  fuel  bill  to  jump 
as  high  as  $90  a  month,  a  crippling  price 
increase  for  most  individuals.  In  all  likeli- 
hood, the  average  family  of  four  will  be 
paying  an  additional  $280  a  year  in 
higher  prices  as  a  result  of  the  action 
which  we  take  here  today. 

Apart  from  the  severity  of  these  price 
increases,  the  cost  hikes  seem  ill  advised 
frmn  an  infiationary  standpoint  as  well. 
For  the  first  time  in  several  years  the 
msignitude  of  our  national  infiation  rate 
has  dropped  to  almost  manageable  pro- 
portions. The  latest  infiation  statistics 
show  prices  continuing  to  rise  by  approxi- 
mately 5  percent  to  7  percent  depending 
Ml  the  month  or  the  quarter.  This  type 
of  statistic  is  encouraging,  but  gas  de- 
regulation will  surely  wreak  havoc  with 
these  financial  indicators.  Since  natural 
gas  supplies  33  percent  of  this  country's 
energy  needs,  doubling  or  tripling  gas 
prices  will  add  0.8  to  0.9  of  a  percentage 
point  to  the  infiation  rate.  Ripple  effects 
could  enlarge  this  by  at  least  50  percent, 
causing  the  1976  inflationary  impact  to  be 
1.2  to  1.4  percentage  points. 

Our  economy  is  such  a  finely  tuned 
mechanism,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
shock  effects  of  such  an  action  will  un- 
doubtedly extend  beyond  energy  prices 
and  infiation.  In  the  same  Library  of 
Congress  study  mentioned  above,  it  was 
estimated  that  employment  would  be  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  jobs  lower  than 
it  would  have  been  without  this  eco- 
nomic shock.  At  a  time  when  the  national 
unemplojTnent  rate  is  hovering  around 
8  percent,  this  deregulation  vote  could 
bring  about  a  multitude  of  adverse  ef- 
fects. 

The  second  major  concern  which  I 
have  with  regard  to  natural  gas  dereg- 
ulation is  the  demonstrated  lack  of  com- 
petition in  this  industry,  exponents  of 
continued  price  regulation  have  often 
said  that  the  market  place  should  be 
used  to  determine  the  price  of  gas.  I  do 
not  feel  that  gas  companies  are  capable 
of  setting  fair  prices  for  the  consumer. 
There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  nat- 
ural gas  producing  industry  is  no  more 
comiJetitive  today  than  it  was  in  1938 
when  Congress  passed  the  Natural  Gas 
Act.  And  it  is  certainly  not  more  com- 
petitive now  than  it  was  in  1954  when  the 
Supreme  Court  upheld  regulation  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.  The  Court 
ruled  at  that  time  that  "to  protect  con- 
sumers against  exploitation  at  the  hands 
of  the  natural  gas  companies."  sales  by 
producers  as  well  as  by  interstate  pipe- 
line companies  must  be  subject  to  reg- 
ulation by  the  FPC. 

The  evidence  in  the  marketplace  to- 
day continues  to  demonstrate  the  anti- 
competitiveness  of  the  gas  industry.  The 
eight  largest  producers  in  each  of  the 
major  gas  producing  areas  of  the  U.S. 


control  between  62  percent  and  100  per- 
cent of  Uie  uncommitted  gas  reserves. 
In  the  Nation's  three  largest  producing 
areas,  control  by  the  largest  compcmies 
ranges  from  61  percent  to  86  percent  in 
southern  Louisiana,  76  percent  to  94  per- 
cent In  the  Permian  Basin,  and  72  per- 
cent to  99  percent  in  the  Gulf  Coast  area. 
In  terms  of  imcranmitted  reserves  re- 
ported to  the  FPC  by  producers,  the  con- 
centration by  eight  firms  in  1972  ranged 
from  75  percent  in  the  Federal  domain 
of  off-shore  Louisiana  to  100  percent  in 
Louisiana's  off-shore  State  dranaln. 

Mr.  Chairman,  anti-competitive  prac- 
tices run  throughout  the  natural  gas  In- 
dustry. The  largest  dil  companies  control 
most  of  the  "new"  gas  supplies.  There 
is  a  wide  network  of  interlocking  rela- 
tionships and  joint  ventures  between  ma- 
jor producers  and  smaller  companies. 
There  are  joint  ventures  between  the 
producers  and  their  pipeline  customers. 
There  exist  major  bidding  combines  of 
large  producers  in  recent  off-shore  Fed- 
eral lease  sales.  Major  producers  are  not 
only  sellers  of  gas  to  the  regulated  Inter- 
state markets,  but  are  also  intrastate 
purchasers  of  gas  for  their  own  pipeline 
systems.  And  gas  distribution  companies 
have  integrated  backwards  into  gas  pro- 
duction. 

The  lack  of  competition  In  the  gas  in- 
dustry is  further  exacerbated  by  the  fact 
that  in  their  attempts  to  bring  about  de- 
r^ulation,  the  gas  companies  have  been 
less  than  candid  with  the  American  pub- 
lic. The  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and 
Investigations  in  the  House  Commerce 
Committee  has  revealed  scune  startling 
practices  which  make  me  fear  for  gas 
consumers  in  the  future.  On  January  21, 
1976,  the  Oversight  SubcMnmittee  re- 
leased a  study  based  on  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  data  that  indicated  that  natural 
gas  reserve  estimates  prepared  by  the 
industry  may  have  been  understated  by 
as  much  as  37  percent.  On  January  29 
the  same  subcommittee  released  a  study 
which  indicated  that  the  majority  of  the 
gas  wells  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — 55  per- 
cent— are  producing  at  considerably  less 
than  the  well  operators'  own  estimates  of 
capacity. 

Similar  studies  have  come  from  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.  In  their  own 
investigation  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  gas 
holdings,  the  FPC  foimd  American  Gas 
Association  reports  to  have  understated 
reserves  by  at  least  54  percent.  Later, 
using  subpenaed  documents  covering  the 
same  leases,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion found  over  100  percent  imder-re- 
porting  by  the  Gas  Association.  Appar- 
ently, the  gas  companies  think  nothing  of 
deceiving  the  American  public  as  long 
as  these  practices  will  increase  the  likeli- 
hood of  natural  gas  deregulation. 

These  then  are  my  major  concerns 
with  regard  to  the  action  which  the 
House  is  about  to  take  today.  However, 
I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Con- 
gress to  consider  where  we  go  from  here 
should  the  gas  companies  be  granted 
their  requests. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  huge  profits 
will  8u:crue  to  the  gas  industry  as  a  result 
of  this  legislation,  I  feel  that  it  is  totally 
necessary  that  a  windfall  profits  tax  be 
enacted  immediately.  This  windfall 
profits  tax  will  prevent  the  gas  com- 
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panics  from  unduly  benefiting  from 
these  deregulation  measures.  The  gas  in- 
dustry has  resolutely  said  that  they  are 
not  interested  in  just  lining  their  own 
pockets,  and  if  this  is  the  case,  they 
should  not  object  to  the  imposition  of 
such  a  tax. 

I  considered  attempting  to  amend  the 
legislation  now  before  the  House  with 
an  excess  profits  tax.  Unfortunately, 
however,  I  have  been  advised  that  such 
a  tax  is  nongermane  to  the  bill  which 
we  consider  today.  But  there  can  be 
little  question  that  this  tax  is  absolutely 
necessary  and  I  woiild  suggest  that  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  start 
looking  into  such  legislation  at  once. 
^  The  behavior  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  as  the  public's  guardian  in 
the  natural  gas  area  is  another  subject 
ripe  for  attention.  In  recent  years  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  has  been 
much  more  concerned  with  trying  to 
bring  about  gas  deregiilation  than  it  has 
in  trying  to  regulate  effectively  prices 
and  evaluate  the  merit  of  existing  con- 
trols. By  its  own  admission,  the  FPC  has 
taken  numerous  actions  to  aid  gas  com- 
panies in  escaping  eCfective  regulation, 
and  the  public  has  been  the  loser. 

If  the  FPC  refuses  to  regulate  in  the 
public's  interest,  then  the  Congress  must 
find  new  regulators  who  can  do  the  job. 
The  great  natural  gas  debate  of  the  past 
few  months  has  convinced  me  that  per- 
haps the  Federal  Government  should  in- 
stitute a  major  Government  agency, 
which  will  develop  natural  gas  supplies 
on  Federal  lands.  There  can  be  little 
question  that  the  country  is  in  need  of 
increased  energy  supplies,  and  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  only  a  program  of  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  (TVA"  propor- 
tions could  effectively  bring  about  the 
result  which  we  desire.  The  Government 
may  not  always  be  an  ideal  administra- 
tor, but  at  least  under  a  TVA-type  pro- 
gram the  Congress  could  Insure  that  the 
public  is  protected  from  the  excesses  of 
the  huge  monopolistic  oil  and  gas  com- 
panies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  end,  what  are 
we  left  with?  Through  the  legislation 
which  we  consider  today,  gas  prices  will 
dramatically  increase  for  the  average 
consumer  with  no  guarantee  that  nat- 
ural gas  supplies  will  similarly  increase. 
We  have  been  repeatedly  told  that  gas 
is  a  natural  resource  in  very  limited  sup- 
ply and  increasing  prices  is  not  going  to 
increase  our  reserves.  The  FEA's  Project 
Independence  Blueprint  report  indicated 
that^^a  price  of  $.80  per  thousand  cubic 
feet  (Mcf)  produced  substantially  the 
same  volume  as  would  $2  of  Mcf.  Conse- 
quently, through  the  over-reaction  of  de- 
regulation, we  will  be  giving  billions  of 
dollars  to  the  gas  industry  which  is  un- 
necessary for  the  return  which  will  be 
generated.  Again,  the  consumer  will  be 
left  holding  the  bag. 

There  is  a  middle  position  which  the 
Congress  can  take  without  the  necessity 
of  complete  deregulation  of  "new"  nat- 
ural gas  supplies.  Under  the  Smith  sub- 
stitute, which  Is  being  offered  as  an  al- 
ternative to  the  Krueger  substitute,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  would  be  re- 
quired to  set  an  upper  limit  on  the  price 
of  "new"  gas.  While  I  feel  that  even  the 


Smith  approach  would  bring  about  un- 
justified cost  increases  for  the  consumer, 
it  would  at  least  ameliorate  the  worst 
excesses  of  natural  gas  deregulation.  For 
that  reason,  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  Smith  substitute  as  an 
alternative  to  the  substitute  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Regardless  of  what  sort  of  deregula- 
tion is  going  to  come  about,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  us  insure  that  we  moderate  the 
impact  of  this  action.  Let  us  insure  that 
an  excess  profits  tax  is  enacted  in  the 
very  near  future  and  that  the  remaining 
Government  energy  price  regulation  will 
bring  about  the  ends  for  which  it  was 
originally  established.  Without  these 
minimal  gains,  I  fear  that  the  Congress 
will  have  abandoned  the  Interests  of  the 
consumer  today. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Krueger  amendment 
to  the  natural  gas  emergency  bill. 

H.R.  9464  is  an  emergency  bill  de- 
signed to  relieve  for  this  winter  and 
next,  natural  gas  shortages,  which  for 
a  variety  of  reasons  have  thus  far  failed 
to  materialize. 

Against  the  express  wishes  of  the 
Commerce  Committee,  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee took  upon  Itself  to  propose  a  rule 
for  this  short-term  measure  which  by- 
passes the  normal  committee  process. 
The  rule  has  made  in  order  a  nonger- 
mane amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Krueger)  to  de- 
regulate new  natural  gas  prices  perma- 
nently. 

With  even  greater  injustice,  the  Rules 
Committee  biased  the  rule  by  granting 
2  hours  of  time  to  the  proponents  of  de- 
regulation— 1  hour  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Krueger)  and  1  hour 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Brown) — and  only  1  hour  to  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Commerce  Committee  who 
might  have  an  opposing  view 

I  appeared  before  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee on  December  16  along  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Krueger)  .  At 
that  time  I  urged  the  Rules  Committee 
to  permit  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  to  devise  legis- 
lation on  this  exceedingly  complex  issue 
in  an  orderly  and  comprehensive  fashion. 

In  fact,  the  Energy  and  Power  Sub- 
committee, chaired  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  began  in- 
tensive hearings  on  long-range  solutions 
to  natural  gas  supply  problems  early  in 
January,  even  before  Congress  had  re- 
convened. These  hearings  are  now  In 
progress  and  should  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue to  their  logical  conclusion; 
namely,  legislation  which  would  balance 
long-range  natural  gas  supply  needs 
with  consumer  interests. 

Natural  gas  shortages  are  not  the  re- 
sult of  Groverrunent  regulation,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Krueger) 
would  have  us  believe.  These  shortages 
are  due  to  the  imcertainty  of  price,  which 
began  with  the  administration's  push 
for  deregulation  in  1968;  inadequacy  of 
the  current  regulatory  system,  which 
permits  the  interstate  market  to  lose  out 
to  the  unregulated  intrastate  market; 
and,  resource  constraints,  which  will 
remain  no  matter  how  high  the  price  of 
natural  gas.  The  administration's  own 


Project  Independence  Report  acknowl- 
edged that  a  $2  per  thousand  cubic  feet 
natxiral  gas  price  In  1985  would  essen- 
tially not  get  the  lower  48  States  any 
more  natural  gas  than  an  80  cents  per 
thousand  cubic  feet  price  would. 

A  report  issued  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting OfiBce  on  January  14,  1976. 
concludes  that  there  is  no  likelihood 
that  deregulation  would  bring  an  in- 
crease in  natural  gas  supplies.  At  best, 
the  steady  decline  in  production  might 
be  somewhat  slowed.  The  GAO  study 
confirms  that  there  are  constraints  on 
supply  which  price  cannot  Influence. 

In  addition  to  the  obstacle  of  finite 
resources,  there  is  the  obstacle  of  a  non- 
competitive situation  in  the  natural  gas 
industry.  High  prices  do  not  necessarily 
mean  increased  production.  Increased 
production  follows  on  higher  prices  only 
in  a  freely  competitive  market.  High  oU 
prices  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  led  to 
decreased  oil  production  by  the  OPEC 
nations  in  order  to  maintain  the  price 
level. 

Gas  producers  at  present  would  have 
more  than  adequate  incentive  to  bring 
on  new  supplies  if  they  were  not  hold- 
ing out  for  incomparably  larger  gains 
under  deregulation.  The  current  system 
guarantees  producers  a  15-  to  18-per- 
cent return  on  investment,  a  guarantee 
given  to  no  other  American  industry. 
Regulated  gas  prices,  with  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  stretching  its  price- 
expanding  authority  to  the  utmost,  have 
risen  at  an  average  rate  of  30  percent  a 
year  since  1971.  For  that  same  period, 
unregulated  gas  prices  have  risen 
roughly  600  percent,  or  an  average  of 
120  percent  a  year. 

Published  data — a  chart  which  ap- 
pears on  page  43  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  News  of  November  14, 
1975 — shows  that  while  the  nimiber  of 
successful  exploratory  gas  wells  declined 
slightly  from  1955  to  1972  and  then 
picked  up  somewhat  through  1974.  the 
number  of  developmental  well — that  is. 
holes  punched  in  the  ground  in  areas 
where  producers  know  there  is  gas — 
dropped  sharply  after  1960. 

The  Inference  is  clear.  It  is  only  rea- 
sonable to  assume  from  these  figures 
that  producers  have  been  accumulating 
supplies  which  can  be  brought  on  tap, 
either  by  deregulating  and  giving  pro- 
ducers an  enormous  windfall  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Krueger)  pro- 
poses, or  by  removing  the  possibility  of 
deregulation  once  and  for  all  as  I  would 
prefer  to  see  this  body  do. 

Equally  revealing,  in  the  chart  to 
which  I  have  called  your  attention,  is 
the  sharp  increase  both  in  successful 
exploratory  drilling  and  developmental 
drilling  since  1971.  There  is  no  mystery 
in  this  increase.  It  was  due  in  part  to 
anticipation  of  higher  FPC-regulated 
prices,  which,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  rose 
30  percent  a  year  since  1971  under  FPC 
regulation. 

It  was  due  also  to  expectation  of  im- 
minent deregulation.  And  it  was  due  as 
well  to  the  FPC  policy  during  this  period 
of  permitting  many  producers  to  re- 
serve offshore  gas  for  their  own  use.  This 
meant  that  some  offshore  gas,  which 
should  have  sold  at  the  regulated  na- 
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tional  ceiling  price,  was  free  to  be  sold 
by  tb^  iHtxlucers  to  themselves  at  un- 
regulated prices  for  use  in  their  own 
chemical  plants,  fertilizer  plants,  and 
refineries. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  decline  in 
oil-drilling  activity  over  the  same  period 
was  almost  entirely  responsible  for  the 
drop  in  total  oil  and  gas  drilling,  al- 
though oil  went  unregulated  until  1972 
and  even  though  oil  prices  have,  histori- 
cally, always  been  several  times  the  price 
of  gas  on  a  Btu-equivalency  basis.  Gas 
drilling,  at  regiilated  prices,  stayed  about 
even. 

It  is  striking  that  these  successful  gas 
exploratory  efforts  did  not  result  in  signi- 
ficant additions  to  proven  reserves.  Nor 
did  this  sharp  spurt  in  successful  ex- 
ploratory and  developmental  drilling 
since  1971  result  in  accelarated  produc- 
tion. There  has  been  no  appreciable  in- 
crease in  supplies  since  1971.  In  fact,  net 
marketed  production  has  gone  down 
since  1972.  According  to  American  Gas 
Association  figures,  net  marketed  pro- 
duction declined  from  19.7  trillion  cubic 
feet  in  1972,  to  18.86  trillion  cubic  feet  in 
1974.  Net  production  over  the  same 
period  declined  from  22.78  trillion  cubic 
feet  in  1972,  to  21.77  trillion  cubic  feet 
in  1974. 

Again  the  inference  is  clear.  Commit- 
ment of  supplies  to  the  market  has  been 
managed.  "The  market  is  noncompetitive. 

That  is  what  this  is  all  about  today. 
That  is  why  we  need  continued  regula- 
tion. That  is  why  I  am  asking  you  to  re- 
ject the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Krueger). 

One  final  word.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  you  what  deregulation — the 
Krueger  amendment — would  mean  to 
American  consumers.  It  would  cost 
American  consumers  billions  of  dollars 
without  assuring  them  any  meaningful 
increase  in  supplies. 

The  General  Accounting  Oflftce  con- 
cluded in  its  January  14,  1976,  report 
that  deregulation  could  mean  an  in- 
crease in  energy  costs  to  U.S.  consumers 
of  $75  billion  by  1985.  The  peak  impact 
would  come  in  1980,  when  the  extra  cost 
to  gas  users  would  be  $13  billion. 

I  believe  these  figures  err  on  the  low 
side.  GAO  has  assumed  that  the  price  of 
gas  will  be  set  by  the  price  of  an  equiva- 
lent amount  of  heat  produced  from  a 
barrel  of  imported  crude  oil,  at  a  price  of 
$12  a  barrel.  But  gas  consumers  cannot 
bum  crude  oil.  They  must  turn  to  fuel 
oil,  which  sells  for  about  $16.80  a  barrel 
delivered  to  homes. 

Moreover  the  peak  impact,  according 
to  GAO,  would  come  at  the  worst  pos- 
sible time,  just  as  we  might  otherwise  be 
achieving  full  recovery. 

The  proponents  of  deregulation  claim 
that  if  price  ceilings  were  eliminated,  the 
problem  of  excess  demand  would  ^dis- 
appear:  People  would  use  less  gas  be- 
cause it  would  cost  more.  But  these  same 
advocates  of  deregulation  insist  illogical- 
ly  that  the  additional  cost  would  be  so 
slight  as  to  be  imperceptible. 

In  seeking  a  long-range  solution  to  the 
natural  gas  problem,  we  must  first  of  all 
protect  consumers  from  "exploitation  at 
the  hands  of  the  natiu-al  gas  com- 
panies"—the  stated  aim  of  the  1938  Nat- 


ural Oas  Act.  We  must  also  recognize 
that  demand  will  continue  to  outdistance 
supply  no  matter  what  we  do,  and  that 
the  free  market  system — if  there  were  a 
free  market  in  this  instance — of  ration- 
ing by  price  cannot  possibly  allocate  in 
an  equitable  fashicMi. 

For  all  these  reasons  we  cannot  aban- 
don r^ulation  as  the  gentlnnan  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Krueger)  proposes  that  we 
do.  As  long  as  workable  competition  does 
not  exist  in  the  natural  gas  industry,  it  is 
essmtial  for  the  public  interest  that 
regiilation  be  continued.  The  alternative 
is  monopolistic  domination  of  a  mai^et 
in  which  40  million  American  families 
are  c^tive  consumers. 

What  we  need  to  do  is  not  end  regula- 
tion, as  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Ksueger)  proposes,  but  to  extend  regula- 
tion to  the  intrastate  market  to  help 
draw  gas  out  of  the  producing  States  and 
let  it  flow  to  the  rest  of  the  coimtry.  I 
urge  that  you  reject  the  Elrueger  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
speak  in  opposition  to  the  deregulation 
of  natural  gas  prices.  Once  again,  the 
issues  are  joined  cm  an  important  energy 
vote.  Once  again,  the  oil  companies  are 
crouching  in  readiness,  as  they  com- 
mence, yet  another  ruthless  r^sM>n  the 
pocketbooks  of  average  citizens  and 
working  people  in  this  country.  Once 
again.  Congress  talks  compromise  while 
the  American  consumer  hangs  in  the 
balance.  Deregiilation  of  natural  gas 
prices,  whether  for  the  sake  of  big  oil. 
little  oil,  or  middle-size  oil,  will  lead  to 
more  profits  for  industry,  rather  than 
more  energy  for  the  Nation. 

Throughout  the  94th  Congress,  we  have 
struggled  among  ourselves,  fought  with 
the  administration,  and  opposed  the  oil 
lobby  to  enact  an  energy  conservation 
and  development  program  which  is  fair 
to  consiuners,  and  consistent  with  eco- 
nomic recovery.  Despite  our  hard-fought 
victories  in  eliminating  the  oil  depletion 
allowance,  in  preventing  the  President's 
plan  to  decontrol  oil  prices,  consimaers 
remain  threatened.  We  are  once  again 
fighting  the  most  powerful  lobby  in  the 
world.  The  other  side  remains  aggressive 
and  well  organized.  Whatever  this  House 
decides  to  do  with  respect  to  natural  gas 
pricing  and  policy,  the  same  test  must 
be  met.  We  must  protect  the  average 
working  family  against  unreasonable 
price  Increases  by  petroleum  potentates, 
and  we  must  fashion  a  long-range  ccoi- 
servation  program  which  will  not  set 
back  our  recovery  from  recession.  The 
Krueger  amendment  obviously  fails  this 
test,  and  the  most  serious  questions  about 
the  impact  on  consumers  have  to  be 
raised  with  respect  to  the  Smith  amraid- 
ment  to  decontrol  prices  for  independent 
producers  of  natural  gas. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  unregulated 
prices  for  natural  gas  are  not  subject  to 
free  market  competition  or  to  the  normal 
forces  of  supply  and  demand.  Gas  is  be- 
ing profitably  produced  and  sold  inter- 
state for  as  little  as  8  cents  per  TCF  and 
up  to  52  cents  per  TCF.  Gas  in  the  pro- 
ducer States  sells  for  three  times  that 
amount — ^not  because  its  price  is  justi- 
fied, but  because  no  one  has  stood  up  to 
the  oil  companies  and  imposed  a  reason- 


able limit.  The  only  limit  to  natural  gas 
prices  In  the  intrastate  market,  or  in 
the  country  if  we  allow  decontrol.  Is  the 
equivalent  Btu  price  for  OPEC  foreign 
oil.  In  the  absoice  of  market  competi- 
tion, or  of  the  force  of  law  if  we  allow 
decontrol,  there  will  be  no  mechanism  to 
prevent  the  intematlMial  cril  company 
cartel  f nma  setting  the  price  for  all  nat- 
ural gas  produced  in  this  country.  The 
House  of  Representatives  has,  In  my 
opinion,  a  responsibility  to  prevent  the 
situation  from  occurring,  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  every  right  to  expect 
that  kind  of  protection  from  the  Con- 
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I  voted  for  the  Smith  substitute  as  the 
only  means  of  deleting  the  abusive  and 
expensive  Krueger  decontrol  measure 
from  the  bill.  This  was  a  clfear  unequivo- 
cal vote  against  the  Krueger  amendment. 
My  belief  remains  that  we  must  impose 
price  restrictions  on  intrastate  gas,  and 
resist  the  contrary  pressure  of  the  oil 
companies.  If  the  apologists  for  the  oil 
industry  within  the  administration  and 
the  producer-State  representatives  in 
this  House  want  to  bring  forward  another 
string  of  reckless,  high-price  proposals 
for  decontrol,  they  have  every  right  to  do 
so  and  to  take  the  heat  next  November. 
I  will  not  be  a  party  to  It,  and  I  hope  that 
the  majority  of  this  House  will  not  eithw. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Smith  substitute.  TTie 
Smith  substitute,  like  the  Fraser  substi- 
tute, which  appeared  on  pages  1069- 
1072  of  the  January  27  Congressional 
Record,  would  continue, " 
tend  to  the  intrastate  ma^ 
of  new  natural  gas  wel 
the  25  to  30  major  comps 
trol  about  75  percent  of 
duction  in  this  country. 

The  Smith  substitute,  imlikelhe  Fraser 
substitute,  would  deregulate  neAnatural 
gas  wellhead  prices  for  the  3,a00-odd 
independent  companies  that  account  for 
the  remaining  25  percent  of  natural  gas 
production  in  the  United  States. 

Nonetheless,  the  Smith  substitute  of- 
fers a  viable  alternative  to  the  total  de- 
regulation proposed  by  the  gentieman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Krueger),  and  I  urge 
you  to  accept  it. 

If  workable  competition  existed  today 
within  the  natiu-al  gas  industry,  then  de- 
regulation and  the  free  market  might 
offer  a  solution  to  our  natural  gas  supply 
problems.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Sev- 
enty-five  percent  of  natural  gas  produc- 
tion is  in  the  hands  of  25  to  30  major 
companies.  Furtiiermore,  sales  of  un- 
committed gas  are  overwhelmingly  con- 
trolled by  eight  major  producers.  In  1974, 
sales  by  the  top  eight  natural  gas  pi» — 
ducers  made  up  from  60  to  99  percent  of 
new  contract  sales  to  interstate  pipelines. 

The  Smith  substitute  continues  reg- 
ulation where  it  is  most  needed.  By 
extending  regulation  to  the  intrastate 
market  and  by  exempting  independent 
producers  from  this  regulation,  it  would 
remove  the  distortions  of  the  ciu-rent  reg- 
ulatory ssrstem  and  would,  at  the  same 
time,  encourage  growth  of  competition 
In  ah  industry  now  dominated  by  rela- 
tively few  companies. 

The  Smith  substitute,  like  the  Fraser 
substitute,  sets  a  firm,  imiform  pricing 
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policy  for  the  greater  part  of  domestic 
natural  gas  supplies.  By  establishing 
parity  of  price  between  inter-  and  intra- 
state prices  of  most  of  new  natural  gas 
production,  it  would  draw  new  onshore 
supplies  back  to  the  interstate  market. 
By  removing  expectation  of  higher  prices 
and  at  the  same  time  basing  prices  on 
prosrective  costs  and  capital-attraction 
needs,  it  would  remove  the  present  in- 
clination to  cap  wells  and  delay  new 
development. 

The  Smith  substitute,  like  my  substi- 
tute, establishes  firm  priorities  of  use. 
It  would  ban  boiler-use  of  fuel  where  use 
of  alternative  fuels  is  feasible.  It  would 
also  give  top  priority  to  agricultural  uses 
including  food  processing,  food  packag- 
ing, and  feed  stocks  for  fertilizer  and  es- 
sential agricultural  chemicals. 

Section  24  of  the  Smith  substitute, 
"New  Natural  Gas  Sales  of  Regulated 
Producers,"  is  essentially  identical  to 
subsectior^Cg^  of  section  203  of  my  sub- 
stitute. In  both,  the  PT*C  would  be  re- 
quired to  establish  a  national  ceiling  for 
new  natural  gas,  based  on  historic  costs, 
prospective  costs,  and  the  need  to  attract 
capital  for  new  exploration  and  develop- 
ment. Adjustments  for  inflation  would 
be  permitted  as  would  adjustments  for 
liigh-cost  production. 

Section  25  of  the  Smith  substitute. 
"Natural  Gas  Conservation,"  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  section  208  of  my 
substitute. 

Section  26  of  the  Smith  substitute, 
"Natural  Gas  for  Essential  Agricultural 
Purposes."  is  fundamentally  the  same  as 
section  209  of  my  substitute. 

As  long  as  workable  competition  does 
not  exist  in  the  natiu-al  gas  industry,  it 
is  essential  for  the  public  interest  that 
regulation  be  continued.  I  ask  your  sup- 
port for  the  Smith  substitute  to  the 
Krueger  amendment  to  H.R.  9464. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  despite 
the  fact  that  I  oppose  deregulation  at 
this  time,  I  support  the  Smith  substitute 
only  because  its  approval  assures  the  de- 
feat of  the  Krueger  proposal.  My  decision 
to  oppose  deregulation  at  this  time  is  the 
product  of  countless  hours  of  study  and 
discussion  with  both  proponents  and  op- 
ponents of  permanent  deregulation,  and 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  cplleagues 
and  my  constituents  the  reastJns  under- 
pinning my  position  on  tjrfscritically  im- 
portant issue. 

In  the  first  insta»i6e.  I  am  opposed  to 
deregulation  of  niuural  gas  prices  at  this 
time  because  I  feel  that  such  a  policy  is 
ill-timed  and  ill-advised,  and  would 
only  play  into  the  hands  of  the  OPEC 
cartel.  As  all  of  us  realize,  OPEC  prices 
function  as  a  magnet,  ever  drawing  up- 
ward the  price  of  domestically  produced 
alternative  fuels.  And  while  it  is  true 
that  the  United  States  is  heavily  de- 
pendent on  the  cartel  for  oil,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  our- 
selves provide  for  almost  85  percent  of 
our  energy  needs.  To  legitimize  and,  in 
effect,  sanction  the  extortionate  pricing 
policies  of  OPEC  by  inextricably  linking 
our  energy  destiny  to  the  actions  of  the 
cartel  would  be  a  grave  mistake.  No  econ- 
omist, no  representative  of  the  energy 
industry,  and  no  public  official  can  pos- 
sibly believe  that  OPEC  pricing  policies 
reflect  true  supply  and  demand  condl- 
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tions.  There  is  no  "free  market"  price  in 
the  world.  To  the  contrary,  it  is  blatantly 
obvious  that  OPEC  pricing  is  a  political 
decision.  If  we  truly  are  interested  in 
insulating  our  economy  and  energy  des- 
tiny from  OPEC,  then  it  behooves  us  to 
reject  policies  which  will  only  strengthen 
the  cartel.  Let  us  recognize  that  we  are 
an  energy -rich  Nation  with  a  wide  range 
of  energy  options,  and  adopt  policies  to 
reflect  this  reality.  Let  us  not  let  the  tail 
wag  the  dog  by  tying  our  energy  future 
to  that  of  OPEC. 

Beyond  the  issue  of  OPEC  Influence, 
I  believe  that  a  number  of  other  factors 
militate  against  deregulation  at  this 
time.  For  example,  serious  questions  have 
been  raised  and  remain  unresolved  re- 
garding: 

The  validity  of  reserve  date  provided 
by  the  industry. 

The  possibility  of  underproduction 
from  Federal  leases  in  anticipation  of 
higher  prices. 

The  competitive  nature  of  the  natural 
gas  market  and  the  impact  that  vertical 
and  horizontal  integration  within  tlie 
indusry  has  on  price  and  supply. 
Further,  there  is  no  consensus  regarding 
the  actual  economic  costs  of  deregula- 
tion. Wide  disparities  exist  between  the 
estimates  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  tne 
General  Accounting  Office  and  the 
American  Gas  Association.  The  truth  is 
that  no  one  knows  what  the  actual  cost 
of  deregulation  or  continued  regulation 
will  be.  This  suggests  to  me  that  it  would 
be  irresponsible  to  act  until  accurate  and 
vertifiable  information  is  available.  The 
stakes  are  too  high  to  do  otherwise 

It  has  been  suggested  that  deregula- 
tion is  in  the  overall  best  interest  of  New 
England  because  it  would  close  the  price 
differential  between  alternative  fuels 
and.  in  turn,  promote  economic  develop- 
ment in  the  region.  Additionally,  it  is 
assumed  that  without  deregulation.  New 
England  will  have  to  import  significant 
quantities  of  high  priced  liquified  natural 
gas  and  residual  oil  at  a  time  when  other 
areas  of  the  country  benefit  from  con- 
tinued regulation. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  from  Maine, 
I  recognize  that  these  may  ultimately 
prove  to  be  valid  considerations.  It  would 
be  a  mistake,  however,  to  operate  on  the 
belief  that  New  England's  economic 
problems  are  solely  the  result  of  natural 
gas  regulation,  or  that  they  will  disap- 
pear overnight  if  the  Krueger-Broyhill 
proposal  is  adopted.  The  factors  that 
presently  act  to  retard  economic  devel- 
opment in  the  region  are  many — trans- 
portation, labo^  costs,  weather,  to  name 
only  a  few.  It  is  simplistic  and  self-decep- 
tive to  believe  that  deregulation  or  re- 
regulation  of  natural  gas  wUl  solve  the 
problem. 

In  my  opinion,  a  major  impediment  to 
the  formulation  of  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional energy  policy  is  the  energy  indus- 
try's lack  of  credibility.  At  a  time  when 
the  industry  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ought  to  be  working  together  in  a 
spirit  of  cooj)eration  and  candor,  rancor 
and  distrust  prevail.  As  long  as  this  poi- 
soned atmosphere  exists,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  generate  a  consensus  in  the  coun- 
try on  energy  policy. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  Congress 
will  enact  an  effective  and  longrange 


energy  program  only  whai  mistrust  and 
suspicion  are  displaced  by  frankness  and 
honesty.  The  sooner  this  change  takes 
place,  the  sooner  the  national  interest 
will  be  truly  served. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  the  Smith  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  thereto  termi- 
nate immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of 
consideration  of  the  amendment  offered 
by    the    gentleman    from    Texas    (Mr. 

ECKHARDT)  . 

PABl.IAMEMTART    ENQUIHT 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  a  parliamentary  inquiry, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
DiNGELL)  has  made  a  unanimous  consent 
request  that  I  think  I  agree  with;  but 
the  gentleman  made  reference  to  the 
Smith  amendment.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  the  Smith  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is 
correct  and  that  is  subject  to  one  unani- 
mous consent  request,  which  I  shall 
make  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
before  we  have  a  resolution  of  that 
unanimous  consent  request,  I  would  like 
to  object  also  and  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  to  restate 
the  request. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
unanimous  consent  request  is  that  all  de- 
bate end  on  the  Smith  amendment, 
which  is  part  of  the  current  pending 
business,  and  all  amendments  thereto, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  Eckhardt 
amendment,  that  all  debate  en  the  Smith 
amendment  end  and  all  amendments 
thereto  terminate. 

Now,  I  have  asked  unanimous  consent. 
I  did  not  move. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mlcb« 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for  a  imani- 
mous-consent  request. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Well,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  an  amendment  i>ending  at 
the  desk.  I  do  not  believe,  though,  that  it 
can  be  presented  until  the  Eckhardt 
amendment  is  disix>sed  of. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith) 
be  amended  in  conformity  with  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  paragraph  13  of 
section  2  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  as 
amended  by  4  (a)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
suspend.  The  Chair  believes  that  the 
Committee  should  dispose  of  the  Eck- 
hardt amendment  prior  to  disposing  of 
that  unanimous -consent  request. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  reserve  the  right  to  object,  or  whatever 
the  proper  parliamentary  inquiry  should 
be. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  frwn 
Michigan  has  the  floor. 
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Mr.  DINGELL.  There  was  a  printing 
error  in  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa.  It  was  shown  to 
the  minority,  and  we  are  trying  to  get  it 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  Uie  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  I  imderstood  it,  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  was  that  all 
debate  on  the  Smith  substitute  amend- 
ment cease  after  the  disposition  of  the 
Eckhardt  amendment.  The  Eckhardt 
amendment  would  be  the  pending  busi- 
ness then,  and  immediately  after  the 
determination  of  the  Eckhardt  amend- 
ment, we  would  vote  on  the  Smith 
amendment.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
facilitate  things,  I  object  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Not  necessarily,  be- 
cause there  could  be  an  amendment  to 
the  Krueger  amendment,  which  would 
be  debatable. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  question  relates  not  to  the  Blrueger 
amendment  at  this  moment,  but  rather 
to  the  vote  on  the  Eckhardt  amendment 
and  the  Smith  amendment.  As  I  under- 
stand, Uie  vote  on  the  Smith  amendment 
is  to  come  immediately  after  the  vote  on 
the  Eckhardt  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  unanimous- 
consent  request  was  that  all  debate  on 
the  Smith  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  cease. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this 
coming  out  of  my  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  has  objected  to  my  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thought  the  gentleman's  unanimous- 
consent  request  had  been  disposed  of. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  flrst  unani- 
mous-consent request  had  been  disposed 
of,  and  the  committee  agreed  to  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  with  reference  to  the  second  request  of 
the  gentleman  that  I  am  tiying  to  make 
a  parliamentary  inquiry  about  the  flrst 
unanimous  consent  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  maybe 
the  gentleman  can  tell  me  why  he  wants 
me  to  yield,  and  then  I  will  consider  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  either  want 
the  gentleman  to  yield  or  I  want  to  re- 
serve the  right  to  object.  I  do  not  care 
which  way  it  is  done. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman briefly. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  To  address  a 
question  to  the  Chair,  I  hop>e. 

My  concern  is  whether  or  not  the  iman- 
imous-consent  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  was  that  we  have 
the  Eckhardt  amendment  voted  on,  and 
that  then  there  are  no  more  amend- 
ments pending  to  the  Smith  amend- 
ment, and  the  Smith  amendment  would 
ultimately  be  voted  on.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 


spectfully decline  to  yield  further.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  vacate  my  previ- 
ous unanimous-consent  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  has  expired. 

PARLIAMKNTART   INQUIBT 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  question  is  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

We  vote  on  the  Eckhardt  amendment, 
and  then  on  the  Smith  amendment 
without  the  interposition  of  any  amend- 
ments other  than  the  Eckhardt  amend- 
ment to  the  Smith  amendment,  is  that 
correct?  Now,  the  timing  of  the  vote  on 
the  Smith  amendment  I  am  not  inquir- 
ing about  at  this  moment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  are  circum- 
stances, the  Cliair  will  have  to  tell  the 
gentleman,  where  the  Chair  might  en- 
tertain imanimous-consent  requests  be-, 
tween  the  two  votes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  I  understand  it,  we  will  vote  on  the 
Eckhardt  amendment.  No  debate  is  per- 
mitted after  that  time.  However,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  which  I  can 
call  up  and  have  disposed  of  without  de- 
bate, is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  will  require  unan- 
imous consent  to  amend  the  gentleman's 
own  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  understand.  I 
propose  to  do  that.  I  thought  the  gentle- 
man had  agreed  to  it,  but  if  we  do  not 
get  it  done,  it  is  not  necessary,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  That  is  what 
I  am  trying  to  make  a  determination 
on,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Let  the  Chair  add 
this:  the  Chair  has  said  it  once,  and 
would  Uke  to  say  it  again.  Before  we  vote 
on  the  Smith  substitute,  amendments  to 
the  Krueger  amendment  are  debatable 
if  offered. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  imderstaud 
that,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  questions  were 
vrtth  reference  only  to  how  we  get  to  the 
Smith  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  that  the 
Chair  is  trying  to  make,  regardless  of 
what  agreements  are  reached,  is  that 
until  the  Krueger  amendment  is  flnally 
perfected  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  Chair  cannot  put  the  question 
on  the  Smith  substitute. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  The  Chair  can- 
not put  the  question  on  the  Smith 
amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  cannot 
put  the  question  on  the  Smith  substitute 
until  the  Krueger  amendment  is  per- 
fected to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

There  has  been  no  limitation  of  debate 
on  the  Krueger  amendment  or  amend- 
ments thereto.  The  basic  parliamentary 
itipnT  is  that  we  have  a  substitute 
axaeiiBaent  for  the  amendment  in  ^e 
natureXpf  a  substitute,  the  Krueger 
amaidntait.  Both  of  those  are  subject  to 


amendment,  but  both  must  be  perfected 
before  the  Chair  can  put  the  question  on 
the  substitute  for  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  With  respect  to 
the  imanimous-consent  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ding- 
ell) .  the  Eckhardt  amendment  is  still  to 
be  voted  upon,  and  then  there  are  to  be 
no  other  amendments  to  the  Smith 
amendment  ? 

The  C^URMAN.  There  is  to  be  no 
further  debate  on  such  amendments. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  No  further  de- 
bate. That  is  what  I  understand.  I  want 
to  imderstand  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion.   

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana   (Mr.  Wag- 

CONNER).  >i^ 

Mr.  WAGGONNBB.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  gentlonan  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Dingell)  asked  for  imanimoiis 
consent,  which  was  granted,  that  at  the 
conclusion,  or  whoi  final  disposition  was 
made  of  the  Eckhardt  amendment,  all 
debate  and  all  amendments  thereto  to 
the  Smith  amendment,  which  is  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amendment,  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  would  end.  That  does  not 
preclude  further  amendment  to  even  the 
Smith  amendment  which  is  a  substitute 
if  they  were  duly  printed  in  the  Record. 
under  the  rule.  If  such  were  the  case — 
and  I  have  not  searched  the  Record — 
they  would  be  permitted.  Nor  does  it  per- 
.m^  amendments  to  the  Krueger  amend- 
meht«sPrior  to  the  vote  on  the  Smith 
amendix\^t  if  those  amendments  are 
offered. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
my  time  still  appUes,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Chair  to  state  ihe  circumstances.  If 
I  may,  before  the  Chair  does  that,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  question  this  way:  As  the 
situation  stands  at  this  moment,  the 
Krueger  amendment  is  still  perfectable 
by  amendments  under  the  normal  course 
of  time,  and  there  is  no  limitation  on 
the  Krueger  amendment. 

The  Smith  amendment,  however,  can 
be  perfected  only  by  the  vote  on  the 
Eckhardt  amendment,  and  then  if  there 
are  other  amendments  to  the  Smith 
amendment  there  is  no  debate  time 
remaining  on  those  amendments. 

Is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Unless  they  are 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  And  if  they  are 
printed  in  the  Record,  the  debate  time  is 
5  minutes  per  side  pro  and  con.  Is  that 
correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  And  they  must  be 
printed  as  amendments  to  the  Smith 
amendment.  Is  that  correct? 

The  CTHAIRMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BROWN  cf  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
Chairman. 

PARLIAMENTARY    IKQtriRT 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is, 
however,  a  fact  that  the  gentleman  may 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  it 
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may  be  voted  on  without  debate  under 
the  unanimous-consent  request? 
The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  correct. 

PABUAMXNTAKT   OfQITIST 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  still  those  of  us  who  are  not  certain 
of  the  parliamentary  situation.  I  am 
among  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  question  is  this:  We 
will  vote  first  on  the  Eckhardt  amend- 
ment to  the  Smith  substitute? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Following  that,  there 
will  then  be  a  vote  without  further 
debate  on  the  Smith  substitute,  or  no? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  cannot 
say,  because  if  there  were  amendments 
printed  in  the  Record,  there  can  be  both 
an  amendment  ofTered  and  debate  on  the 
amendment.  If  there  were  no  amend- 
ments that  were  qualified  for  debate  by 
being  printed  in  the  Record,  they  could 
not  be  offered  and  voted  on  without 
debate. 

But  if  they  are  offered  to  the  Krueger 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
they  would  both  be  considered  and  would 
be  debatable  under  the  5-minute  rule. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
the  5-minute  rule  apply  also  to  any  pos- 
sible amendments  to  the  Smith  substi- 
tute? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  5-minute  rule 
applies  only  to  amendments  to  the  Smith 
amendment  which  has  been  printed  in 
the  Record.  Other  amendments  to  the 
Smith  amendment  do  not  have  debate 
time:  they  are  just  voted  on. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  OILMAN  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OFFERED     BY     MR.     KRtTECER 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  Krueger  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  My 
amendment  has  been  printed  in  the 
Record.  , 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oilman  to  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Krueger  Immediately  after  sec- 
tion 26  of  the  Natural  Oas  Act  (as  added  by 
section  208)  Insert  the  following: 
"treatment  of  rates  and  charges  for  nat- 
ural CAS  sold  to  senior  citizens 

"Sec.  27.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  pro- 
hibit any  natural -gas  company  from  selling 
or  otherwise  supplying  natural  gas  to  any 
local  natural  gas  company  which  Increases 
the  rates  for  natural  gas  sold  to  senior  citi- 
zens for  their  residences  In  excess  of  the 
rates  or  charges  which  applied  to  such  class 
of  persons  during  calendar  year  1975. 

"(b)  A  local  natural  gas  company  may 
Increase  rates  or  charges  to  senior  citizens 
If  the  regulatory  authority  having  Jurisdic- 
tion over  such  local  natural  gas  company 
determines,  upon  petition  of  the  local  nat- 
ural gas  company,  that  such  additional  In- 
crease Is  necessary  to  assure  the  local  natural 
gas  company  will  recover  the  additional  costs 
for  natural  gas  Incurred  by  such  company 
as  a  result  of  Increases  In  the  price  such 
company  pays  for  new  natural  gas  and  that 
the  rates  and  charges  applicable  to  other 
classes  of  users  of  natural  gas  supplied  by 
such  company  cannot  reasonably  be  in- 
creased  to  cover  the  full   amount  of  such 


additional  costs  tar  new  natural  gas  Incurred 
by  such  local  natural  gas  company  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  section. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 

"(1)  The  term  local  natural  gas  company' 
means  any  person  (Including  any  govern- 
mental entity)  which  purchases  natural  gas 
from  a  natural  gas  company  for  transporta- 
tion, local  distribution,  and  resale  of  natural 
gas  users.  Such  term  does  not  Include  a  nat- 
ural gas  company. 

"(2)  The  term  'senior  citizen'  means  an 
Individual  Xvho  is  66  years  of  age  or  older 
or  who  Is  entitled  to  benefits  based  on  the 
attainment  of  a  specified  age  under  title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

"(3)  The  term  'regulatory'  authority  means 
a  State  regulatory  authority  or  a  Federal 
regulatory  authority.  The  Commission  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  the  regulatory  authority  for 
purposes  of  subsection  (b)  if  a  State  agency 
or  a  Federal  agency  which  Is  a  local  natural 
gas  company  has  ratemaklng  authority  with 
respect  to  its  own  rates." 

POINT   or   ordex 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  iraint  of 
order. 

The  point  of  order  lies  to  the  fact  that 
the  amendment  now  being  read  is  to  the 
Krueger  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  and  is  not  in  order  imtil  there 
has  been  a  disposition  of  the  Eckhardt 
amendment  to  the  Smith  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has 
stated  that  any  amendment  to  the  Krue- 
ger amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute may  now  be  offered  and  is  debat- 
able. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  But,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  amendment  is  not  in  order  un- 
til there  has  been  a  disposition  of  the 
Eckhardt  amendment  to  the  Smith  sub- 
stitute which  is  now  under  consideration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  This  amendment 
takes  precedence.  This  amendment  takes 
precedence  over  the  amendment  to  the 
substitute  amendment.  That  is  what  the 
Chair  has  been  trying  to  say  now.  re- 
peatedly. The  amendment  that  has  prec- 
edence is  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  and 
this  is  the  amendment  that  is  now  before 
the  committee. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
interest  of  order,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  be  permitted  to  with- 
draw the  amendment  that  I  have  offered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Shith)  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Krueger)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Eckhakot) 
there  were — ayes  33.  noes  35. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendment  for  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  rejected. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  ECKHARDT  TO  THE 
AMENDENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SMITH  AS  A  SUB- 
STTTUTE  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE 
OP  A  SUBSTITUTE   OFFERED  BT   MR.  KRUEGER 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  smiendment 


offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Eckhardt  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa 
as  a  substitute  lor  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Krue- 
ger: Paragraph  (13)  of  section  2  of  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Act  (as  added  by  section  4(a))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "does  not  exceed 
10  percent"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"exceeds  10  percent". 

The  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (14)  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  (as  added  by 
section  4(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"does  not  include"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "includes". 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  24  of  the  Natural 
Oas  Act  (as  added  by  section  8)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "affiliate."  at  the  end  of  such 
subsection  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"producer." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smfth)  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Krueger). 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Eckhardt)  there 
were — ayes  37,  noes  37,  and  the  Chair- 
man voted  aye. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendment  for  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  "nie  question  is  on 
the  amendment,  as  amended,  offered  as 
a  substitute  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Smith)  for  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Krueger)  . 

"nie  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  205,  noes  201, 
not  voting  26.  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  38 

AYES— 205 

Abzug 

Brodhead 

Edwards,  Calif 

Adams 

Burke.  Calif. 

EUberg 

Addabbo 

Burke.  Mass. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Allen 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Ambro 

Burton,  John 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Anderson, 

Burton,  Phillip  Pary 

Calif. 

Carney 

FasceU 

Annunzlo 

Carr 

Fen  wick 

Ashley 

Chlsholm 

Fisher 

Aspln 

Clay 

Fitblan 

AuColn 

Cohen 

nood 

BadUlo 

Collins,  ni. 

Florlo 

Baldus 

Conyers 

Foley 

Barrett 

Corman 

Ford.  Mich. 

BaucuB 

Cornell 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Beard,  R.I. 

Cotter 

Praser 

Bedell 

D'Amours 

Oaydos 

Bergland 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Oilman 

BevUl 

Danlelson 

Green 

Blaggi 

Delaney 

Ouda 

Blester 

Dellums 

HaU 

Bingham 

Dent 

Bl  an  chard 

Dlngell 

Hannaford 

Blouin 

nndd 

Barkln 

Boland 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Harrington 

Boiling 

Drlnan 

Harris 

Bonker 

Duncan,  Greg. 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Brademas 

Early 

Hays.  Ohio 

Breckinridge 

Eckhardt 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Brinkley 

Edgar 

Heckler,  Mass. 
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Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Jenrette 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

LaFalce 

Leggett 

Levitas 

Litton 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

McPall 

McHugh 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Magulre 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Meyner 

Mezvlnsky 

Mikva 

Miller,  Calif. 

MlneU 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Moakley 

Motrett 

Moorhead.  Pa. 


Abdnor 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
BafalU 
Bauman 
Beard.  Tenn. 
BeU 

Bennett 
Boggs 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Broomfield 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Butler 
Byron 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Coughlin 
Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Davis 

de  la  Oarza 
Derrick 
Derwinskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Downing,  Va. 
Duncan.  Tenn. 
du  Pont 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Emery 
English 
Erlenbom 
Plndley 
Pish 
Flowers 
Plynt 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Prenzel 
Prey 
Puqua 
Qialmo 
Qlbbons 
Glnn 
Ooldwater 


Morgan 

Seiberling 

Moss 

Mottl 

Shipley 

Murtha 

Simon 

Neal 

Sisk 

Nedzl 

Smith.  Iowa 

NU 

Snyder 

Nolan 

Solarz 

Nowak* 

SpeUman 

Oberstar 

Staggers 

Obey 

Stanton, 

O'Hara 

James  V. 

O'NeUl 

Stark 

Ottinger 

Stokes 

Patten,  N.J. 

Stratton 

Patterson, 

Studds 

Calif. 

Sullivan 

Pattison,  N.Y. 

Symington 

Perkins, 
Peyser  ^ 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Pike 

Tsongas 

Pr  easier 

Ullman 

Price 

Van  Deerlln 

Rangel 

Vander  Veen 

Beuss 

Vanlk 

Richmond 

Vigorito 

Rlegle 

Walsh 

Rlnaldo 

Waxman 

Rodlno 

Weaver 

Roe 

Whalen 

Rogers 

Wilson,  G.  H. 

Rose 

Wirth 

Rosenthal 

Wolff 

Roush 

Yates 

Roybal             ' 

Yatron 

RUBSO 

Young,  Oa. 

Ryan 

ZaUockl 

St  permain 

Sarbanes 

S<^euer 

Zeferettl 

A»OES— 201 

^nzalez 

Moore 

Obodling 

Moorhead. 

Gradlson 

Calif. 

Orassley 

Mosher 

Ouyer 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Hacedom 

lfyaB.Ind. 

Haley 

Myers,  Pa. 

Hamilton 

Katcber 

Nichols 

schmidt 

O'Brien 

Hansen 

Passman 

Hubert 

Patinan,T«x. 

Hefner 

Ptippar 

Hutng 

Pettis 

Henderson 

Pickle 

Hightower 

Poage 

HiUls 

Preyer 

Holt 

Prltchard 

Horton 

Qaie 

Hubbard 

QuUlen 

Hutchinson 

RaUsback 

Hyae 

WantlftH 

Icfaord 

Bees 

Jarman 

Begula 

Johnson.  Calif 

Rhodes 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Rlaenhoover 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Roberts 

Jones,  Ala. 

Robinson 

Jones,  N.C. 

Boncallo 

Jones,  Okla. 

Booney 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Rousselot 

Jordan 

Runnels 

Hasten 

Ruppe 

Kasen 

Santinl 

Kelly 

Saraaln 

Kemp 

Satterfleld 

Ketchum 

Schroeder 

Kindness 

Schulze 

Krueger 

Sebellus 

Lagomarslno 

Shriver 

Landrum 

Shuster 

Latta 

Sikes 

Lehman 

Skubitz 

Lent 

Slack 

Long.  La. 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Long.  Md. 

Spence 

Lott 

Stanton, 

Lujan 

J.WiUlam 

McClory 

Steed 

McCoUlster 

Steelman 

McCormack 

Steiger.  Wis. 

McOade 

Stephens 

McDonald 

Stuckey 

McKay 

Symms 

McKlnney 

Talcott 

Madigan 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Mahon 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Mann 

Teague 

Martin 

Thone 

lidathls 

Thornton 

Michel 

Treen 

Mllford 

Vander  Jagt 

Miner.  Ohio 

Waggonner 

Mollohan 

Wampler 

Montgomery 

White 

Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 


Wilson,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wydler 


Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Tex. 


PARUAMZNTABT  IMQUIRT 


NOT  VOTING — 26 


Alexander 

Anderson,  ni. 

Ashbrook 

Brooks 

Brown,  Mich. 

ChappeU 

Clancy 

Diggs 

Esch 


Eshleman 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hinshaw 

Holland 

Howe 

Jeffords 

McCloskey 

McEwen 


Metcalf* 
MiUs 

Murphy,  ni. 
Rostenkowski 
Schneebeli 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
UdaU 
Wylia 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Udall  for.  with  Mr.  Brooks  against. 

Mr.  Diggs  for.  with  Mr.  ChappeU  against. 

Mr.  Hawkins  for,  with  Mr.  Holland  against. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  nilnois  for,  with  Mr.  MlUs 
against. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  for,  with  Mr.  Anderson 
of  Illinois  against. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  for.  with  Mr.  Clancy  against. 

Mr.  Jeffords  for,  with  Mr.  McEwen  against. 

Mr.  GONZAI£Z  changed  his  vote  from 
"present"  to  "no." 

Mrs.  FENWICK  changed  her  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  substitute  amendment,  as 
amended,  for  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Krueger)  .  as  amended  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

PASLUMENTART  INQtHRT 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  at  this  stage,  since 
the  Smith  substitute  amendment  has 
been  agreed  to  narrowly,  that  there  are 
no  further  amendments  to  the  Krueger 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
since  it  was  a  complete  substitute,  is  that 
correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Under  the  rule  which 
says  that  a  motion  to  recommit  with  or 
without  instructions  would  be  in  order, 
would  it  then  be  possible  for  any  Member, 
Including  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Krueger)  to  offer  a  pure  substitute  as  a 
motion  to  recommit? 

ThQ  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  not  a  de- 
cision to  be  made  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Would  it  be  possible  to 
offer  such  a  motion  to  recommit  under 
the  rules? 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  the  Speaker's 
determination,  not  the  Chairman  of  the 
C(»nmittee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Would  the  Chairman 
tell  us  whether  or  not  thei%  is  anything 
in  the  rules  which  pn^bits  such  a 
motion? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chairman  would 
reiterate  the  statement  he  has  twice 
made.  It  is  not  his  decision  to  make  or 
to  comment  on. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  •nie  gentleman  from 
Maryland  thanks  the  Chair,  and  thinks 
the  Chair  has  answered. 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlonan  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Under  the  rules 
of  the  House,  a  motion  to  recommit  is 
the  prerogative  of  the  minority,  is  it  not? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tliat  remains  a  mat- 
ter for  the  House  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  to  determine.  ^\ 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  thankNlhe 
Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  genUeman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Krueger)  as  amended,  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Cnairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED   VOTK 

Mr  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  ?vas  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  219,  noes  184 
not  voting  29,  as  follows: 


Abzug 

Addabbo 

Ambro 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Aq>in 
AuOoin 
BadlUo 
Baldus 
Barrett 
Baucus 
Beard.  R.I. 
BedeU 
Bergland 
Bevill 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burlison.  Mo. 
Biirton.  John 
Burton.  Phillip 
Carney 
Carr 

Chlsholm 
Clay 
Cohen 
CoUins.  Bl. 
Conyers 
Corman 
ComeU 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
D'Amours 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Danlelson 
Delaney 
DeUums 
Dent 
Derrick 
Derwinskl 
Dlngell 
Dodd 

Downey.  N.Y. 
Drlnan 
Duncan.  Greg. 
duPont 
Early 
Eckhardt 


I  Roll  No.  39] 

AYES— 219 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 
Emery 
Evans,  Ind. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fary 

FasceU 

Fen  wick 

Fisher 

Fithian 

flood 

Rorio 

Rowers 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Oilman 

Orassley 

Green 

Gude 

HaU 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harkin 

Harris 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jenrette 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

LaFalce 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Levitas 

Litton 

Uoyd,  CalU. 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

McCormack 

McFaU 

McHugh 

McKay 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Bfaguire 

lUfftTin 

Matsunaga 


IfazaoU 
Meeds 

Matcher 

Meyner 

Mezvlnsky 

Mikra 

lfiU«r.  Calif. 

Mineta 

ICnloh 

ICnk 

latcheU.lfd. 

Moakley 

MoffeU 

MoUohan 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Morgan 


Murtha 

Neal 

Nedzl 

NU 

N<Aan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'NeUl 

Ottinger 

Patten.  R J. 

Fatteraon. 

Calif. 
Pattison.  N.T. 
Pqnwr 
Parkins 
Peyser 
Pike 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Rangel 
Reuss 
Richmond 
Rilgle 
Rlnaldo 
Bodlno 
Roe 
Bogeis 


Rosenthal 

Roush 

Boybal 

Russo 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Santinl 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Simon 

Sisk 

Smith.  Iowa 
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Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
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Abdnor 

Allen 

Andrews,  N  C. 

Archer 

Armstrong 

BafalU 

Bauman 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Bell 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Bow  en 

Breaux 

"rooks 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroybUl 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke.  Pla. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Butler 

Byron 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Chapi>eli 

Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Dei 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Crane 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel,  B.  W. 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Downing,  Va. 
Duncah,  Tenn. 
Edwards.  Ala. 
English 
Erlenbom 
Pindley 
Pish 
Flynt 
F^rsythe 

auntaln 

Tenzel 

rey 
ilmo 
Gibbons 
Gikn 
Ooqdwater 

zalez 
Goodllng 
Gradlson 
Guyer 
Hagedom 

Alexander 
Anderson,  CI. 
Ashbrook 
Broom  field 
Brown,  Mich. 
Clancy 
Diggs 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 


Symlngrton 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Tsongas 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Veen 

Vanlk 

Vigorito 

Waxman 

Weaver 

NOES— 184 

Haley 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hansen 
Hubert 
Hefner 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Hightower 
HUUs 
Holt 
Horton 
Hubbard 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kasten 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kindness 
Krueger 
Lagomarslno 
Landrum 
Latta 
Lent 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCoUister 
McDade 
McDonald 
McKlnney 
Madlgan 
Mahon 
Martin 
Mathls 
Michel 
Mllford 
MUler,  Ohio 
Mills 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mosher 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Myers.  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcher 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
NOT  VOTING— 29 


Whalen 

WUson.  C.  H. 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young.  O*. 

Zablocki 

Zeferettl 


Passman 
Patman,  Tex. 
Pettla 
Pickle 
Poage 
Prltchard 
Qule 
Qulllen 
Railsback 
Randall 
vRees 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Rlsenhoover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Roncallo 
Rooney 
Rousselot 
Runnels 
Buppe 
Sarasin 
Satterfleld 
Schneebell 
Schulze 
Sebellus 
Shriver 
Shuster 
Slkes 
Skubltz 
Slack 

Smith,  Nebr. 
Spence 
Stanton, 

J.  WUliam 
Steed 

Steiger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stuckey 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 
Thone 
Thornton 
Treen 

Vander  Jagt 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
WUson,  Bob 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wydler 
Young.  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Tex. 


Praser 

Gaydos 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hinshaw 

Holland 

Howe 

Jeffords 

McEwen 


Metcalfe 

Mottl 

Murphy,  ni. 
Rostenkowskl 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Symms 
Udall 
Wylle 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Udall  for.  with  Mr.  Holland  against. 

Mr.  Dlggs  for,  wltb  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois 
against. 

Mr.  Mottl  for,  with  Mr.  Clancy  against. 

Mr.  Jeffords  for.  with  Mr.  McEwen  against. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  for,  with  Mr.  Symms 
against. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  for.  with  Mr.  Wylle 
against. 


Mr.    Hawkins    for,    with    Mr.    Ashbrook 

against. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  for.  with  Mr.  Esch  against. 

Mr.  Harrington  for,  with  Mr.  Eshleman 
against. 

Mr.  Praser  for,  with  Mr.  Broomfleld  against. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK  changed  his  vote 
from  *aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  WHALEN  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended,  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  TTie  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  BoLLiNC.  Chairman  of  the  Conunit- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  imder  consideration  the 
bill  H.R.  9464,  to  assure  the  availability 
of  adequate  supplies  of  natural  gas  dur- 
ing the  period  ending  June  30,  1976,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  937,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION   TO   RECOMMTT  OFFERED  BY    MR.  BROWN 
OF   OHIO 

Mf^BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
r  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  am,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  moves  to  recommit  the 
bill  HJl.  9464,  Emergency  Natural  Qas  Act, 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  with  Instructions  to  report  It 
back  forthwith  with  the  following  amend- 
ment: Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
TITLE  I— EMERGENCY  NATURAL  GAS 
AUTHORITY 

SHORT    TITLE 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Natural  Gas  Emergency  Standby  Act  of 
1976". 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that  the  Nation  will  suffer  severe 
shortages  of  natural  gas  during  the  heating 
season  from  November  1975  through  March 
1976.  The  Congress  further  finds  and  declares 
that  such  imminent  shortages  in  our  Na- 
tion's natural-gas  supply  constitute  an  emer- 
gency which  can  be  alleviated  by  providing 
for  limited  exemptions  from  regulation  of 
natural  gas  and  forkhe  prohibition  of  the  use 
of  natural  gas  as  bqller  fuel. 

(b)   The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to  grant 


the  Federal  Power  Commission  authority  to 
aUow  natural-gas  companies  which  transport 
natural  gas  In  Interstate  commerce  with 
Inadequate  quantities  of  natural  gas  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  their  high  priority  con- 
sumers of  natural  gas  to  purchase  natural 
gas  from  sources  not  In  Interstate  commerce 
and  from  other  such  companies  on  an  emer- 
gency basis  free  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  (18  UJ3.C.  717  et  aeq.).  ex- 
cept for  the  reporting  requirements  of  such 
Act;  to  grant  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion authority  to  prohibit  the  use  of  natural 
gas  as  boiler  fuel;  and  to  provide  the  Presi- 
dent with  standby  authority  to  allocate  pro- 
pane during  periods  of  actual  or  threatened 
severe  shortages  of  natural  gas. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.   103.  For  purposes  of  this  title — 

(1)  "Natural-gas  distributing  company" 
means  a  person  Involved  in  the  distribution 
or  transportation  of  natural  gas  for  ultimate 
public  consumption  for  domestic,  commer- 
cial, industrial,  or  any  other  use,  but  such 
term  does  not  Include  a  natural -gas  company 
as  defined  in  section  2  (6)  of  the  Natural 
Qas  Act   (16  U.S.C.  717a   (6)). 

(2)  "High  priority  consumer  of  natural 
gas"  means  a  person  so  defined  by  the  Com- 
mission by  rules  and  regulations. 

(3)  "Independent  producer"  means  a  per- 
son, as  determined  by  the  Commission,  (A) 
who  is  not  affiliated  with  a  person  engaged 
in  the  transportation  of  natural  gas  In  Inter- 
state commerce,  and  (B)  who  is  not  a  pro- 
ducing division  of  such  a  person  engaged  in 
the  transportation  of  natural  gas  in  inter- 
state conimerce. 

(4)  "Propane"  means  (A)  the  chemical 
CiHi  in  Its  commercial  form  whether  recov- 
ered from  natural -gas  streams  or  crude  oil 
refining,  (B)  the  C.^Hk  component  of  raw 
domestic  mixtures  containing  more  than  10 
percent  of  such  component  by  weights,  and 
(C)  commercial  propane-butane  mixes  con- 
taining by  weight  more  than  10  percent  of 
propane  and  not  more  than  5%  of  constitu- 
ents other  than  propane  or  butane. 

(5)  "United  States"  means  the  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

(6)  "Administrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration. 

(7)  "Commission"  means  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

EMERGENCY   EXEMPTIONS 

Sec.  104.  Section  7(c)  of  the  Natural  Oas 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  717(c))  is  amended  by  des- 
ignating the  two  unnumbered  paragraphs 
thereof  as  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  by  delet- 
ing the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2) 
as  designated  hereby,  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ":  Provided  further. 
That,  within  15  days  after  the  enactment  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Emergency  Standby  Act  of 
1975,  the  Commission  shall  by  regulation  ex- 
empt from  the  provision  of  this  Act,  except 
for  reporting  requirements,  any  activities, 
operations,  facilities  or  services  relating  to 
the  transportation,  sale  and  delivery,  trans- 
fer or  exchange  of  natural  gas  from  any 
source,  other  than  any  offshore  Federal  lands, 
by  an  Independent  producer,  a  natural -gas 
company  which  transports  natural  gas  in 
Interstate  commerce  or  a  natural-gas  produc- 
ing affiliate  of  such  company,  a  person  who 
transports  natural  gas  In  other  than  inter- 
state commerce  or  a  natural-gas  producing 
affiliate  of  such  a  person,  or  a  natural-gas 
distributing  company  to  or  with  a  natural 
gas  company  which  transports  natural  gas 
in  interstate  commerce  which  does  not  have 
or  which  under  reasonably  foreseeable  cir- 
cumstances may  not  have  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  natural  gas  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  its  high-priority  customers  of  natural  gas 
and  which  is  curtailing  during  the  heating 
season  from  November  1975  through  March 
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1976  pursuant  to  a  curtailment  plan  on  file 
with  the  Commission.  Exemptions  granted 
pursuant  to  this  proviso  shall  be  for  periods 
of  no  more  than  180  consecutive  days.  Per- 
sons who  are  exempt  under  section  1  (b)  or 
(c)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  shall  not  have 
their  exempt  stat\is  affected  in  any  way  by 
making  the  sales  or  deliveries  contemplated 
by  this  subsection:  Provided  further.  That 
the  Commission  shall  have  no  power  to 
deny.  In  whole  or  In  part,  recovery  by  any 
natural-gas  company  In  its  Jurisdictional 
rates  of  the  amount  paid  by  It  for  natural 
gas  delivered  to  it  pursuant  to  sales  and 
contracts  as  described  herein,  except  to  the 
extent  that  an  Interstate  transporter  pur- 
chases natural  gas  from  an  afllllate  at  a 
rate  In  excess  of  the  price  paid  by  the  trans- 
porter to  nonaffiliated  sellers  in  comparable 
sales  transactions:  Provided  further.  That 
natural  gas  sold  and  delivered  or  trans- 
ported pursuant  to  any  exemption  granted 
under  section  104  of  the  Natural  Oas  Emer- 
gency Standby  Act  of  1975  shall  not  be  or 
become  subject  to  the  Jvirisdlctlon  of  the 
Commission  because  of  such  sale  or  delivery 
or  transportation  whether  .or  not  such  sale 
Is  a  sale  for  resale  in  Interstate  commerce 
or  such  transportation  Is  in  Interstate 
commerce.". 

PROHIBrnON    OF   THE    ITSE    OF    NATURAL   GAS   AS 
BOILER     FtTEL 

Sec.  105.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  section 
is  to  continue  the  conservation  of  natural 
gas  and  petroleum  products  by  fostering  the 
use  of  coal  by  powerplants  and  major  fuel 
burning  installations,  and  if  coal  cannot  be 
utilized,  to  provide  authority  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  natural  gas  when  petroleum  products 
can  be  substituted. 

(b)  The  Administrator  may,  by  order,  pro- 
hibit any  powerplant  or  major  fuel  burning 
Installation  from  burning  natural  gas  If — 

(1)  the  Administrator  determines  that — 

(A)  such  powerplant  or  installation  had 
on  June  30,  1975  (or  at  any  time  thereafter) 
the  capability  and  necessi«Tr  plant  equipment 
to  burn  petroleum  products,  coal  or  deriva- 
tives thereof. 

(B)  the  burning  of  petroleum  products, 
coal  or  derivatives  thereof  by  such  power- 
plant  or  installation  in  lieu  of  natural  gas 
is  practicable, 

(C)  petroleum  products,  coal  or  derivatives 
thereof  will  be  available  during  the  period 
such  order  is  in  effect, 

(D)  with  respect  to  powerplants,  the  pro- 
hibition under  this  subsection  will  not  Im- 
pair the  reliability  of  service  in  the  area 
served  by  the  plant, 

(E)  the  prohibition  under  this  subsection 
will  result  in  making  natural  gas  available 
for  sale  to  a  natural -gas  company  which 
transports  gas  In  interstate  commerce  and 
which  does  not  have  adequate  quantities  of 
natural  gas  to  meet  the  requirements  of  its 
high-prlorlty  consumers  and  which  Is  cur- 
tailing pursuant  to  a  curtailment  plan  on 
file   with    the   Oommlsslon,   and 

(2)  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  has  not  certified  to  the 
Administrator  within  15  days  of  the  Issuance 
of  such  order  that  Its  Implementation  will 
violate  the  Clean  Air  Act  (42  VJ8.C.  1857 
et  seq.)  (including  applicable  Implementa- 
tion plans) . 

(b)  The  Administrator  may  specify  in  any 
order  issued  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  the  periods  of  time  during  which 
such  order  wUl  be  in  effect  and  the  quantity 
or  rate  of  use  of  natural  gas  that  may  be 
burned  by  a  powerplant  or  major  fuel  burn- 
ing Installation  during  such  periods  Includ- 
ing the  burning  of  natural  gas  to  meet  peak- 
ing load  requirements:  Provided,  however. 
That  no  order  issued  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  extend  beyond  April  15,  1976. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  exempt  from 
any  order  issued  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  the  burning  of  natiiral  gas 


for  the  necesary  processes  of  ignition,  start- 
up, testing,  and  flame  stabilization  by  a  pow- 
«plant  or  major  fuel  burning  Installation. 

(d)  Tbe  Administrator  shall  also  exempt 
from  any  rule  under  this  section  the  burning 
of  natural  gas  by  powerplants  for  the  pur- 
pose of  operating  poUutlon  abatement  sys- 
tems. 

(e)  The  Administrator  shall  modify  or 
suspend  any  order  Issued  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  alleviate  short-term  air  quality 
emergencies  or  any  other  danger  to  the  pub- 
lic health,  safety,  or  welfare. 

(f)  Any  order  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  provide  for  Just  compensation 
of  the  facility  and  transporter  affected  by 
such  order.  Such  compensation  Is  (1)  to  be 
measured  by  the  Increased  costs,  If  any,  in- 
curred by  a  powerplant  or  major  fuel  burn- 
ing installation  and  the  loss  of  revenue.  If 
any  Incurred  by  a  transporter  as  a  result  of 
such  order  and  (11)  to  be  paid  tiltimately 
through  increased  rates  and  charges  by  those 
users,  in  proportion  to  the  volumes  of  natural 
gas  consumed  by  such  users,  who  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission  to  benefit  as  a 
result  of  such  order:  Provided,  however. 
That  nothing  contained  In  this  subsection 
shall  be  construed  to  extend  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Commission  under  section  2  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act,  as  redesignated  by  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  Amendments  of  1975  (15 
U.S.C.  717).  For  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  "users"  means  high  priority 
consumers  of  natural  gas  who  consume  nat- 
ural gas  transported  by  that  natural  gas 
company  which  obtains  the  natural  gas  sup- 
plies made  avaUable  for  nonboller  fuel  use  by 
an  (H-der  Issued  pursuant  to  this  section. 

(g)  The  Administrator  and  the  Commis- 
sion shall  have  authority  to  issue  such  rules 
and  orders  applicable  to  any  person  as  the 
AdmlnlstratOT  or  the  Commission  determines 
are  necessary  or  ^proprlate  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

PROPANE   STANDBY    ALLOCATION   AUTHORITY 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Upon  finding  that  shortages 
of  natural  gas  exist  or  are  imminent  and 
upon  finding  that  such  shortages  or  poten- 
tial shortages  constitute  a  threat  to  the  pub- 
lic health,  safety,  or  welfare,  the  President 
is  authorized  to  issue  such  orders  and  regu- 
lations as  he  deems  appropriate  to  provide, 
consistent  with  subsection  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion, for  the  establishment  of  priorities  of 
use  and  for  equitable  allocation  and  distribu- 
tion of  propane  to  classes  of  consumers,  who 
are  historical  users  of  propane,  and  where 
energy  and  feedstock  needs  have  historically 
been  met  through  the  use  of  propane,  and 
equitable  pricing  of  propane,  in  order  to 
meet  the  essential  needs  of  various  sections 
of  the  United  States,  to  lessen  anticompeti- 
tive effects  resulting  from  shortages  of  nat- 
ural gas  and  to  provide  sufficient  Incentive 
to  maximize  the  extraction  and  production 
of  propane.  Such  orders  and  regulations  shall 
be  consistent  with  the  allocation  provisions 
of  section  4  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act  of  1973,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C. 
753). 

(b)(1)  Whoever  violates  any  order  or  reg- 
ulation under  this  section  shall  be  subject 
to  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $2,500  for 
each  violation. 

(2)  Whoever  willfully  violates  any  order  or 
regtilatlon  under  this  section  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000  for  each  violation. 

(3)  Any  person  or  agency  to  whom  the 
President  has  delegated  his  authority  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (J)  of  this  section  may 
issue  such  orders  and  notices  as  are  deemed 
necessary  to  Insure  compliance  with  any 
order  or  regulation  Issued  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  or  to  remedy  the 
effects  of  any  such  orders  or  regulations. 

(c)  There  shall  be  available  as  a  defense 
to  any  action  brought  under  the  antitrust 
laws,  or  for  breach  of  contract  in  any  Federal 
or  State  court  arising  out  of  delay  or  failure 


to  provide,  sell,  or  offer  for  sale  or  exchange 
any  product  covered  by  this  section  that  such 
delay  or  failure  was  caused  solely  by  com- 
pliance with  th?  provisions  of  this  section 
or  with  any  regulations  or  any  orders  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

(d)(1)  Subject  to  paragraphs  (2) ,  (3) ,  and 
(4)  of  this  subsection,  which  shall  apply  to 
any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  having  the  ap- 
plicability and  effect  of  a  rule  as  defined  in 
section  551(4)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
except  as  to  the  requirements  of  sections  552, 
653,  and  555(e)  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code. 

(2)  Notice  of  any  proposed  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  order  described  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  given  by  publication 
of  such  proposed  rule,  regulation,  cw  order 
In  the  Federal  Register.  In  each  case,  a  mini- 
mum of  10  days  following  such  publication 
shall  be  provided  for  opportimlty  to  com- 
ment; except  that  the  requirements  of  this 
paragraph  as  to  time  of  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  may  be  waived  where 
strict  compliance  is  found  to  catise  serioiis 
harm  or  injury  to  the  public  health,  safety, 
or  welfare,  and  such  finding  is  set  out  In  de- 
taU  in  such  rule,  regulation,  or  order. 

(3)  In  addition  to  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  if  any  rule, 
regulation,  or  order  described  In  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  subsection  is  likely  to  have  a  sub- 
stantial impact  on  the  Nation's  economy  or 
large  numbers  of  individuals  or  businesses, 
an  opportunity  f<»  oral  presentation  of 
views,  data,  and  arguments  shall  be  afforded. 
To  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  such 
opportunity  shall  be  afforded  prior  to  the 
Issuance  of  such  rule,  regulation,  or  order, 
but  In  aU  cases  such  opportimlty  shall  be 
afforded  no  later  than  45  days  after  the  is- 
suance of  any  such  rule,  regulation,  at  order. 
A  transcript  shall  be  kept  of  any  oral  pres- 
entation. 

(4)  The  President  or  any  officer  or  agency 
authorized  to  issue  the  rules,  regulations  or 
orders  described  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  shall  provide  for  the  mitUng  of 
such  adjustments,  consistent  with  the  other 
purposes  of  this  section,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  prevent  particular  hardship.  Inequity,  or 
unfair  distribution  of  burdens  and  shall,  by 
rule,  establish  procedures  which  are  avaU- 
able to  any  person  for  the  purpose  of  seek- 
ing an  interpretation,  modification,  rescis- 
sion of,  exception  to,  or  exemption  from  such 
rules,  regulations,  and  orders.  If  such  person 
Is  aggrieved  or  adversely  affected  by  the  de- 
nial of  a  request  for  such  action  under  the 
preceding  sentence,  he  may  request  a  review, 
of  such  denial  by  the  President  or  the  officer 
or  agency  to  whom  he  has  delegated  his  au- 
thority pursuant  to  subsection  (J)  of  this 
section  and  may  obtain  Judicial  review  In 
accordance  with  subsection  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion when  such  denial  becomes  final.  The 
President  or  such  officer  or  agency  shall,  by 
rule,  establish  appropriate  procedures.  In- 
cluding a  hearing  where  deemed  advisable, 
for  considering  such  requests  for  action  un- 
der this  paragraph. 

(e)  (1)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  exclusive  original  Jurisdic- 
tion of  cases  or  controversies  arising  under 
this  section  or  under  regulations  or  orders 
Issued  thereunder,  notwithstanding  the 
amount  In  controversy;  except  that  nothing 
In  this  paragraph  or  In  paragraph  (7)  of  this 
subsection  shall  affect  the  power  of  any 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  to  consider, 
hear,  and  determine  any  issue  by  way  of  de- 
fense (other  than  a  defense  based  on  the 
constitutionality  of  this  section  or  the  valid- 
ity of  action  taken  by  any  agency  under  this 
section)  raised  In  any  proceeding  before 
such  court.  If  In  any  such  proceeding  an 
issue  by  way  of  defense  Is  based  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  this  section  or  the  validity 
of  actions  taken  under  this  section,  the  case 
shaU  be  subject  to  removal  by  either  party 
to  a  district  court  of  the  United  States  In 
accordance  with  the  applicable  provisions  of 
chapter  89  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 
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(21  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section,  exclusive  appellate  Jurisdiction  Is 
vested  in  the  Temporary  Emergency  Court  of 
Anoeals  a  court  which  U  currently  In  exlst- 
enc"^  but  Which  Is  Independently  author- 
ized by  this  section.  The  court,  a  court  or 
the  united  States,  shall  ^oi^^  of  three  or 
more  Judges  to  be  designated  by  the  Chief 
S^Uci  of%he  united  States  from  Judges  o 
the  United  States  district  courts  and  circuit 
courts  of  appeals.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the 
uS  Staies  shall  designate  one  of  such 
JSl^aSTjudges  as  chief  judge  of  the  Tern - 
Dorwy  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals,  a^f  W 
m)m  time  to  time,  designate  additional 
Ees  f^r  such  court  and  revoke  previous 
Snations.  The  chief  Judge  may.  from  time 
to  tfme  divide  the  court  into  divisions  of 
three  or  more  members,  and  any  such  m- 
vSn  ^y  render  Judgment  as  the  judgment 

TZ  co^t.  Except  ««  PTl^l'^^f  ,Ss  "s5b^: 

graph  (B)  of  paragraph  (5)  of  ^^^s  ^ub^ 
tlon  the  court  shall  not  have  power  to  issue 
an^'lnterlocutory  decree  staying  or  restrain- 
mK  in  whole  or  in  part  any  provision  of  tms 
s^tlon  or  the  effectiveness  of  any  regula- 
t^no^' order  Issued  thereunder.  In  all  other 
S^^  the  court  shall  have  the  powers  of 
riKt  court  of  appeals  with  respect  to  the 
Ju^Stlon  conferred  on  It  by  this^tlon 
^rcourt  shaU  exercise  Its  powers  and  pre- 
Slb^  Ss  governing  its  procedure  in  su^ 
^^er  as  to  expedite  the  determination  of 
^  ove^  which  it  has  Jurisdiction  under 
twTs^tion  The  court  shall  have  a  seal,  hold 
S^l^  at  such  places  as  it  may  specify,  and 
^Tt  a  clerk  and  such  other  employees  as 
It  deems  necessary  and  proper. 

m  Appeals  from  the  district  courts  of 
the  U^?^  States  in  cases  or  controversies 
arising  under  regulations  o^  orders  i^ued 
uiX^this  section  shall  be  taken  by  the  fll- 
mg  of  a  notice  of  appeal  with  the  temporary 
ErSergency  Court  of  Appeals  within  30  days 
of   the  entry  of  Judgment  by  the  district 

*^°(4)^'  In  any  action  commenced  under  this 
section  in  any  district  court  of  the  United 
^tes  in  which  the  court  determines  that  a 
substantial  constitutional  1««^«  «/^«l«-  *>^,! 
court  shall  certify  such  issue  to  the  Tempor 
^Emergency  Court  of  Appeals.  Upon  such 
^tSftlon.  the  Temporary  Emergency 
Court  of  Appeals  shall  determine  the  appro- 
Drtate  manner  of  disposition  which  may  in- 
clude a  determination  that  the  entire  action 
be  sent  to  It  for  consideration  or  It  may  on 
the  issues  certified,  give  binding  instructions 
and  remand  the  action  to  the  certifying 
court  for  further  disposition. 

(5)  (A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B)  of 
th^  paragraph,  no  regulation  of  any  agency 
exercising  authority  under  this  section  shall 
be  enjoined  or  set  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
unless  a  final  Judgment  determines  that  the 
issuance  of  such  agency  was  in  excess  of  the 
agency's  authority,  was  arbitrary  and  capri- 
cious or  was  otherwise  urUawful  under  the 
criteria  set  forth  In  section  706(2)  of  title 
(5),  United  States  Code,  and  no  order  of 
such  agency  shall  be  enjoined  or  set  aside,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  unless  a  final  Judgment  de- 
termines that  such  order  Is  in  excess  of  the 
agency's  authority,  or  is  arbitrary  or  capri- 
cious, or  is  based  upon  findings  which  are 
not  supported  by  substantial  evidence. 

(B)  A  district  cotirt  of  the  United  States 
or  the  Temporary  Emergency  Court  of  Ap- 
peals may  enjoin  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently the  application  of  a  particular  regu- 
lation or  order  Issued  under  this  section  to  a 
person  who  is  a  party  to  litigation  before  it. 
Except  as  provided  In  this  paragraph,  no  In- 
terlocutory or  permanent  injunction  re- 
straining the  enforcement,  operation,  or  ex- 
ecution of  this  section,  or  any  regulation  or 
order  issued  thereunder,  shall  be  granted  by 
any  district  coxurt  of  the  United  States  or 
Judge  thereof.  Any  such  court  shall  have  Jur- 
isdiction to  declare  (1)  that  a  regulation  of 


an  agency  exercising  authority  under  this 
section  Is  in  excess  of  the  agency's  authority, 
is  arbitrary  or  capricious,  or  Is  otherwise  un- 
lawful under  the  criteria  set  forth  in  section 
706(2)  of  title  6.  United  States  Code,  or  (U) 
that  an  order  of  such  agency  is  Invalid  upon 
a  determination  that  the  order  is  in  excess  of 
the  agency's  authority,  or  is  arbitrary  or 
capricious,  or  is  based  upon  findings  which 
are  not  supported  by  substantial  evidence. 
Appeals  from  interlocutory  decisions  by  a 
district  court  of  the  United  States  under 
this  subparagraph  may  be  taken  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  1292  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code;  except  that  re- 
ference in  such  section  to  the  courts  of  ap- 
peals shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  Tem- 
porary Emergency  Court  of  Appeals. 

(6)  The  efTectiveness  of  a  final  Judgment 
of  the  Temporary  Emergency  Court  of  Ap- 
peals enjoining  or  setting  aside  in  whole  or 
In  part  any  provision  of  this  section,  or  any 
regulation  or  order  Issued  thereunder  shall  be 
postponed  until  the  expiration  of  time  for  fil- 
ing a  writ  of  certiorari  with  the  Supreme 
Court  under  paragraph  (7)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. If  such  petition  Is  filed,  the  effectiveness 
of  such  Judgment  shall  be  postponed  until  an 
order  of  the  Supreme  Court  denying  such 
petition  becomes  final,  or  untU  other  final 
disposition  of  the  action  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

(7)  Within  30  days  after  entry  of  any 
Judgment  or  order  by  the  Temporary  Emer- 
gency Court  of  Appeals,  a  petition  for  a  writ 
of  certiorari  may  be  filed  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  thereupon 
the  Judgment  or  order  shall  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  same 
manner  as  a  judgment  of  a  United  States 
court  of  appeals  as  provided  in  section  1254 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code.  The  Tem- 
porary Emergency  Court  of  Appeals,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  upon  review  of  judgments 
and  orders  of  the  Temporary  Emergency 
Cotirt  of  Appeals,  shall  have  exclusive  Jurts- 
dlctlon  to  determine  the  constitutional 
validity  of  any  provisions  of  this  section  or 
of  any  regulation  or  order  issued  under  this 
section.  Except  as  provided  in  this  para- 
graph, no  Federal  or  State  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  or  power  to  consider  the  con- 
stitutional validity  of  any  provision  of  this 
section  or  of  any  such  regulation  or  order, 
or  to  stay,  restrain,  enjoin,  or  set  aside,  in 
whole  or  In  part,  any  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion authorizing  the  Issuance  of  such  regu- 
lations or  orders  or  any  provision  of  any 
such  regulation  or  order,  or  to  restrain  or 
enjoin  the  enforcement  of  any  such  pro- 
vision. 

(f)  Whenever  it  appears  to  any  person  or 
agency  authorized  by  the  President  pursuant 
to  xsubsectlon  (J)  of  this  section  that  any 
individual  or  organization  has  engaged.  Is 
engaged,  or  Is  about  to  engage  in  any  acts 
or  practices  constituting  a  violation  of  any 
order  or  regulation  under  this  section,  such 
person  or  agency  may  request  the  Attorney 
General  to  bring  an  action  in  the  appropri- 
ate district  court  of  the  United  States  to  en- 
join such  acts  or  practices,  and  upon  a  proper 
showing,  a  temporary  restraining  order  or  a 
preliminary  or  permanent  injunction  shall 
be  granted  without  bond.  Any  such  court 
may  also  issue  mandatory  Injunctions  com- 
manding any  person  to  comply  with  any 
such  order  or  regulation.  In  addition  to  such 
injunctive  relief,  the  court  may  also  order 
restitution  of  moneys  received  in  violation 
of  any  such  order  or  regulation. 

(g)  (1)  An  agency  or  person  exercising  au- 
thority pursuant  to  subsection  (J)  of  this 
se^lon  shall  have  authority,  for  any  purpose 
related  to  this  section,  to  sign  and  Issue  sub- 
penas  for  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  relevant 
books,  papers,  and  other  documents,  and  to 
administer  oaths. 

(2)  Upon  presenting  appropriate  creden- 
tials and  a  written  notice  to  the  owner,  op- 


erator, or  agency  in  charge,  any  agency  or 
person  exercising  authority  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (J)  of  this  section  may  enter  any 
business  premise  or  faculty  and  Inspect,  at 
reasonable  times  and  In  a  reasonable  manner 
any  such  premise  or  facility.  Inventory  and 
sample  any  stock  of  energy  resources  therein, 
and  examine  and  copy  books,  records,  pikers, 
or  other  documents  in  order  to  obtain  in- 
formation as  necessary  or  appropriate  for 
the  proper  exercise  of  functions  tinder  this 
section  and  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  any 
such  information. 

(3)  Witnesses  summoned  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shall  be  paid  the  same 
fees  and  mileage  as  are  paid  to  witnesses  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  States.  In  case  of 
refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  served  ui>on  any 
person  under  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  agency  or  person  authorizing  such 
subpena  may  request  the  Attorney  General 
to  seek  the  aid  of  the  district  court  of  the 
United  SUtes  for  any  district  In  which  such 
person  is  found  to  compel  such  person,  after 
notice,  to  appear  and  give  testimony,  or  to 
appear  and  produce  documents  before  the 
agency  or  person. 

(h)  Any  person  suffering  legal  wrong  be- 
cause of  any  act  or  practice  arising  out  of 
this  section,  or  any  order  or  regulation  issued 
pursuant  thereto,  may  briog  an  action  In  a 
district  coiu-t  of  the  United  States^,wlthout 
regard  to  the  amount  In  controversy, lltr  ap- 
propriate relief.  Including  an  action  for  a 
declaratory  judgment,  writ  of  Injunction 
(subject  to  the  limitations  in  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section) ,  or  damages. 

(1)  Section  6(b)  of  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1974  (15  U.S.C.  763(b)) 
Is  amended  by  adding  the  word  "and"  after 
the  semicolon  in  paragraph  10;  by  deleting 
paragraph  11;  and  by  redesignating  para- 
graph 12  as  paragraph  11. 

(J)  The  President  may  delegate  the  per- 
formance of  any  function  under  this  section 
to  such  offices,  departments,  and  agencies  of 
the  United  States  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

(k)  No  law,  rule,  regulation,  order,  or  ordi- 
nance of  any  State,  or  municipality  In  effect 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  or 
which  may  become  effective  thereafter,  shall 
be  superseded  by  any  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion or  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  section  except  Insofar  as 
such  law,  rule,  regulation,  order,  or  ordinance 
is  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  or  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order 
Issued  tbereiinder. 

EXPIRATION  DATE 

Skc.  107.  (a)  This  title  shall  expire  on  mid- 
night, AprU  15,  1076. 

(b)  The  expiration  of  this  title  and  the 
authority  granted  under  this  title  shall  not 
affect  any  action  or  pending  proceedings  not 
finally  determined  on  the  date  of  such  expi- 
ration, or  any  action  or  proceeding  based 
upon  any  act  committed  prior  to  such  date. 
TITLE  n— NATURAL  GAS  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Sxc.  201.  Thia  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Natural  Gas  Act  Amendments  of  1976". 

Sec.  202.  The  Natural  gaa  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
717  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  (1)  striking  out 
section  24  thereof  (16  UJ3.C.  717w):  and  (2) 
amending  section  1  thereof  by  redesignat- 
ing subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  as  sub- 
sections (b),  (c),  and  (d),  respectively,  and 
inserting  therein  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(a)  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Natural 
Oas  Act'." 

Sec.  203.  Section  1(c)  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act,  as  redesignated  by  this  title  (16  U.S.C. 
717(b)),  Is  amended  (1)  by  deleting  "The" 
at  the  beginning  thereof  and  by  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  Immediately  after  "(c)"  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  ( 1 )  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  the";  and  (2)  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 
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"(2)  Subject  only  to  the  provlstons  <tf  sec- 
tion 24  of  this  Act,  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  Amendments  of  1976, 
the  authority  of  the  Commission  to  regiilate 
the  sale  of  natural  gas  to  a  natural -gas  com- 
pany for  resale  in  interstate  commerce  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  cease  to  exist  with 
respect  to,  and  shall  not  apply  to,  new  na- 
tural gas:  Provided,  however.  That  nothing 
contined  In  the  Natural  Gas  Act  Amendments 
of  1975  shall  modify  or  affect  the  authority 
of  the  Commission  in  effect  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  such  amendments  to  (A) 
regulate  the  transportation  In  interstate 
commerce  of  natural  gas  or  the  sale  in  in- 
terstate commerce  for  resale  of  old  natural 
gas,  or  (B)  regulate  sales  for  resale  of  natu- 
ral gas  by  any  natiiral  gas  company  which 
transports  natural  gas  in  Interstate  com- 
merce or  by  an  affiliate  thereof  which  trans- 
ports natural  gas  In  interstate  commerce". 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Natural  Oas 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  717a)  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating paragraphs  (7)  through  (9)  as  para- 
graphs (12)  throu^  (14),  and  by  inserting 
the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(7)  'Boiler  fuel  use  of  natural  gas'  means 
the  use  of  natiu^  gas  as  the  source  of  fuel 
in  a  generating  unit  of  more  ttian  25  meg- 
awatts rated  net  generating  capacity  or  in 
any  unit  which  is  part  of  an  electric  utilities 
system  with  a  total  net  generating  capacity 
of  more  than  150  megawatts  for  the  pur- 
pose of  generatiug  electricity  for  distribution. 

"(8). 'New  natural  gas'  means  natural  gas 
sold  or  delivered  in  Interstate  commerce 
(A)  which  is  dedicated  to  interstate  com- 
merce for  the  first  time  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1976,  or  (B)  which  is  continued  in 
interstate  commerce  after  the  expiration  of  a 
contract  by  Its  own  terms  (and  not  through 
the  exercise  of  any  power  to  terminate  or 
renegotiate  contained  therein)  for  the  sale 
or  delivery  of  such  natural  gas  existing  as  of 
such  date,  or  (C)  which  is  produced  from 
wells  commenced  on  or  after  January  1, 
1976. 

"(9)  'Old  natural  gas'  means  natural  gas 
other  than  new  natural  gas. 

"(10)  'Affiliate'  means  any  person  directly 
or  indirectly  controlling,  controlled  by,  or 
under  common  control  or  ownership  with 
any  other  person,  as  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  its  rulemaking  author- 
ity. 

"(11)  'Offshore  federal  lands'  means  any 
land  or  subsurface  area  within  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf,  as  defined  in  section  2(a) 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act 
(43  U.S.C.  1331(a)).". 

Sec  205.  (a)  Section  4(a)  of  the  NatTiral 
Oas  Act  (15  U.S.C.  717c(a))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "The  rates  and  charges  made,  de- 
manded, or  received  by  any  natural-gas  com- 
pany for,  or  in  connection  with  a  contract 
for  the  sale  of  new  natural  gas  produced 
from  offshore  federal  lands  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  just  and  reasonable,  if  they  do  not 
exceed  the  applicable  national  ceiling,  estab- 
lished by  regulation  of  the  Commission  or 
subsequently  modified  by  the  Commission 
pursuant  to  section  24  of  this  Act,  in  effect 
at  the  time  when  such  new  natural  gas  is 
either  first  sold  or  first  transferred  under 
such  contract  to  a  natural -gas  company: 
Provided,  however.  That  rates  and  charges  In 
excess  of  such  national  celling  may  be  au- 
thorized by  the  CMnmisston  to  provide  spe- 
cial relief  to  meet  extraordinary  expenses 
that  could  not  be  anticipated  at  the  time 
the  national  celling  was  established  or  modi- 
fled.". 

(b)  Section  4(e)  of  the  Natural  Oas  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  717c  (e) )  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the  Com- 
mission shall  have  no  power  (1)  to  deny.  In 
whole  or  in  part,  any  rate  or  charge  made, 
demanded,  or  received  by  any  natiiral-gas 
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company  for,  in  connection  with,  the  pur- 
chase or  sale  of  new  natural  gas,  or  that  por- 
tion of  the  rates  and  charges  of  such  com- 
pany which  relates  to  such  purchase  or  sale, 
except  (A)  to  the  extent  that  such  rates  or 
charges,  or  such  portion  thereof,  for  new 
natural  gas  produced  from  offshore  federal 
lands  eajeed  the  national  celling,  established 
or  modRed  by  regulation  of  the  Commission 
pursuant  to  section  24  of  this  Act,  or  (B)  in 
any  case  where  a  natural-gas  company  pur- 
chases natural  gas  from  an  affiliate  or  pro- 
duces natural  gas  from  its  own  properties,  to 
the  extent  that  the  Commission  determines 
that  the  rates  and  charges  therefor  exceed 
the  current  rates  and  charges,  or  portion 
thereof,  made,  demanded,  or  received  for 
comparable  sales  by  any  person  who  is  not 
affiliated  with  any  natiu-al-gas  company;  or 
(2)  to  order  a  decrease  In  the  rate  or  charge 
made,  demanded,  or  received  for  the  sale  or 
transfer  of  old  natural  gas  by  a  natural -gas 
company  if  such  rate  or  charge  shall  have 
been  previously  determined  or  deemed  to  be 
just  and  reasonable  pursuant  to  this  Act.". 

Sec.  206.  Section  5(a)  of  the  Natural  Oas 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  717d(a) )  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  by 
adding  the  following:  Provided  further.  That 
the  Commission  shall  have  no  power  (1)  to 
deny.  In  whole  or  in  part,  any  rate  or  charge 
made,  demanded  or  received  by  any  natural- 
gas  company  for,  or  in  connection  with,  the 
purchase  or  sale  of  new  natural  gas,  or  that 
portion  of  the  rates  and  charges  of  such 
company  which  relates  to  such  purchase  or 
sale,  except  (A)  to  the  extent  that  such  rates 
or  charges,  or  such  portion  thereof,  for  new 
natural  gas  produced  from  offshore  Fed- 
eral lands  exceed  the  national  ceiling,  estab- 
lished or  modified  by  the  Commission  pur- 
suant to  section  4  of  this  Act,  or  (B)  in  any 
case  where  a  natural-gas  company  purchases 
natiiral  gas  from  an  affiliate  or  produces 
natural  gas  from  its  own  properties,  to  the 
extent  that  the  Commission  determines  that 
the  rates  and  charges  therefor  exceed  the 
current  rates  and  chBO-ges,  or  portion  thereof, 
made,  demanded,  or  received  for  comparable 
sales  by  any  person  who  is  not  affiliated  with 
any  natural -gas  company;  or  (2)  to  order 
a  decrease  in  the  rate  or  charge  made,  de- 
manded, or  received  for  the  sale  or  transfer 
of  old  natural  gas  by  a  natural -gas  company 
if  such  rate  or  charge  shall  have  been  pre- 
viously determined  or  deemed  to  be  just 
and  reasonable  pursuant  to  this  Act.". 

Sec.  207.  Section  14  of  the  Natural  Oas 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  717m)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

(h)(1)  The  Commission  is  further  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  conduct  studies  of 
the  production,  gathering,  storage,  trans- 
portation, distribution,  and  sale  of  natural, 
artlflclal,  or  synthetic  gas,  however  produced, 
throughout  the  United  States  and  its  pos- 
sessions whether  or  not  otherwise  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission,  includ- 
ing the  production,  gathering,  storage,  trans- 
portation, distribution,  and  sale  of  nattiral, 
artlflclal,  or  synthetic  gas  by  any  agency,  au- 
thority, or  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  State  or  municipality  or 
p611tlcal  subdivision  of  a  State.  It  shall,  inso* 
far  as  practicable,  secure  and  keep  current 
Information  regarding  the  ownership,  opera- 
tion, management,  and  control  of  all  facili- 
ties for  production,  gathering,  storage,  trans- 
portation, distribution,  and  sale;  the  total 
estimated  natiu-al  gas  reserves  of  fields  or 
reservoirs  and  the  current  utilization  of 
natural  gas  and  the  relationship  between  the 
two;  the  cost  of  production,  gathering,  stor- 
age, transportation,  distribution,  and  sale; 
the  rates,  charges,  and  contracts  in  respect 
to  the  sale  of  natural  gas  and  Its  service  to 
residential,  riural,  and  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial consumers,  and  other  purchasers  by 
private  and  public  agencies;  and  the  rela- 
tion of  any  and  all  such  facts  to  the  develop- 


ment of  conservatkHi,  Industry,  commerce, 
and  the  national  defense.  The  Commission 
shall  report  to  Congress  and  may  publish 
and  make  available  the  resiUts  of  studies 
made  under  the  authority  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  In  making  studies,  investigations,  and 
reports  under  this  section,  the  Commission 
shall  utilize,  insofar  as  practicable,  the  serv- 
ices, studies,  reports,  Information,  and  pro- 
grams of  existing  departments,  bureaus,  of- 
fices, agencies,  and  other  entitles  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  several  States,  and  of 
the  natural-gas  indvistry,  but  such  studies, 
investigations,  and  reports  shall  be  based  on 
information  developed,  or  completely  re- 
viewed for  accuracy,  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection.  Nothing  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  construed  as  modifying,  reas- 
signment, or  otherwise  affecting  the  investi- 
gative and  reporting  activities,  duties,  pow- 
ers, and  functions  of  any  othe^  department, 
bvu-eau,  office,  or  agency  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

"(3)  In  order  to  assist  in  determining  nec- 
essary actions  to  eliminate  the  national 
emergency  which  exists  with  respect  to 
natural  gas  supplies  the  Commission  shall 
carry  out  and  complete,  not  later  than  90 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  an  initial  such  study  with  respect 
to  the  total  estimated  natural  gas  reserves  of 
fields  and  reservoirs  and  the  current  utiliza- 
tion of  natural  gas  and  the  relationship  be- 
^tween  the  two.  Such  study  shall  Include 
specific  estimates  for  Individual  fields  and 
reservoirs  but  shall  not  include  reserves  con- 
trolled by  small  producers.  On  January  1, 
1977,  and  at  the  beginning  of  each  calendar 
year  thereafter  until  December  31,  1981.  the 
Commission  shall,  within  the  following  90- 
day  period,  complete  a  review  of  the  previous 
study  and  revise  the  results  thereof  to  the 
extent  necessary.  A  report  of  such  initial 
study  and  each  such  review  shall  be  made, 
within  the  time  provided  for  completion 
thereof,  to  the  President  and  the  Congress.". 

Sec.  208.  The  Natural  Oas  Act,  as  amended 
by  this  title.  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  heading  and 
three  new  sections : 

"NATT7KAI.     CEILING     FOB     RATES     AND     CHARGES 

"^c.  24.  (a)  The  C(»nnilssion  shall,  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  Amendments 
of  1975,  and  pursuant  to  rulemaking  pro- 
cedures under  section  of  553  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  establish  by  regulation,  and  may 
from  time  to  time  modify,  a  national  celling 
for  rates  and  charges  for  the  sale  or  trans- 
fer in  interstate  commerce  by  any  person  of 
new  natural  gas  produced  from  offshore  fed- 
eral lands  on  or  after  January  1,  1976, 
through  December  31,  1980.  In  establishing 
such  national  celling  the  Commission  shall 
cxmslder  the  following  factors  and  only  these 
factors: 

"(1)  the  prospective  costs  attributable  to 
the  exploration,  development,  production, 
gathering,  and  sale  of  natural  gas; 

"(2)  the  rates  and  charges  necessary  to 
encourage  the  optimum  levels  of  (A)  the 
exploration  for  natural  gas,  (B)  the  develop- 
ment, production,  and  gathering  of  natural 
gas,  and  (C)  the  maintenance  of  proved  re- 
serves of  natural  gas; 

"(3)  the  promotion  of  sound  conservation 
practices  in  natural -gas  consumption  neces- 
sary to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
supply'  of  energy  resources  '  at  reasonable 
prices  to  consumers;  and 

"(4)  the  rates  and  charges  that  will  pro- 
tect consumers  of  natural  gas  from  price 
increases  that  would,  in  the  absence  of  a 
national  ceiling  during  periods  of  actual 
or  anticipated  shortages,  exceed  the  rates 
and  charges  necessary  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tives of  paragraphs  (1)  through  (3)  of  this 
subsection. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  monitor  the 
national  ceiling  for  rates  and  charges  for 
the  sale  or  transfer  in  interstate  commerce 
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by  any  person  of  new  natural  gas,  and  dur- 
ing the  period  such  celling  Is  In  effect,  com- 
mencing on  July  1,  1976,  the  Commission 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  not  less  than 
annually  on  the  effectiveness  of  such  na- 
tional celling  m  meeting  the  factors  set 
forth  In  subsection   (a)    of  this  section. 

"(c)  The  Commission  may  authorize  a 
person  to  charge  an  amount  In  excess  of 
auch  national  celling  for  new  natural  gas 
produced  from  offshore  federal  lands  from 
any  high  cost  production  area  or  vertical 
drilling  depth  as  designated  by  the  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  its  rulemaking  author- 
ity. In  establishing  such  amount  in  excess 
of  such  national  celling,  the  Conunission 
shall  consider  the  factors  set  forth  in  sub- 
aectlon  (a)  of  this  section  and  only  those 
factors. 

"(d)  Any  contract  entered  Into  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Natural  Oas  Act 
Amendments  of  1975  for  the  sale  of  new 
natural  gas  for  resale  which  Involves  the 
receipt  by  the  seller  of  funds  In  advance  of 
production  of  the  natural  gas  covered  by 
such  contract  shall  be  filed  with  the  Commis- 
sion at  least  60  days  in  advance  of  deliveries 
thereunder.  The  Commission  may  thereafter 
require,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearmg,  that  the  sales  rate  si>ecified  In  such 
contract  be  reduced  or  modified  as  neces- 
sary to  repay  in  full  to  the  advancing  party 
the  principal  of  the  advance  and  any  interest 
thereon,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Commission  may  determine  proper  in 
the  public  interest. 

"(e)  Within  30  days  after  the  enactment 
of  the  Natural  Oas  Act  Amendments  of  1975 
and  on  January  first  of  each  year  thereafter 
until  the  establishment  of  the  national 
celling  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  by  a  final  Commission  order  which 
Is  no  longer  subject  to  judicial  review,  the 
Conunission  shall  establish  an  interim  na- 
tional celling  for  rates  and  charges  for  the 
sale  or  transfer  in  interstate  commerce  by 
any  person  of  new  natural  gsis  produced  from 
offshore  Federal  lands  which  shall  be  equiv- 
alent ,to  the  average  dollar  valuation  per 
barrel'  of  crude  oil  used  by  the  United  Stares 
Qeological  Survey  or  its  successor  in  com- 
puting the  royalties  due  to  the  United  States 
on  account  of  crude  oil  produced  from  all 
federal  lands  during  the  calendar  month 
ending  30  days  prior  to  such  computation. 
Such  interim  national  celling  shall  be  ex- 
pressed in  one  million  British  thermal  units 
and  shall  be  determined  by  dividing  such 
average  dollar  valuation  per  barrel  of  crude 
oil  by  5.8.  Such  interim  national  celling 
shall  cease  to  have  effect  on  the  date  Jf  the 
establishment  of  the  national  celling  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  by 
final  Conunission  order  which  is  no  longer 
subject  to  Judicial  review,  such  national 
celling  shall  apply  to  the  sale  or  transfer 
In  intertsate  commerce  of  all  new  natural 
gas  produced  from  offshore  Federal  lands 
whether  or  not  contracted  for  prior  to  the 
date  of  such  establishment:  Provided,  how- 
ever, That  the  Commission  shall  have  no 
power  to  order  a  reduction  In  the  rates  and 
charges  for  the  sale  of  new  natural  gas 
produced  from  offshore  Federal  lands  and 
contracted  for  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
establishment  of  such  national  celling  be- 
low the  Interim  celling  price  in  effect  on 
such  date. 

"NATUKAL     GAS     FOB     ESSENTIAL     ACRICULTXTRAL 
PmPOSES4 

"Sec.  25.  (a)  Except  to  the  extent  that 
natural-gas  supplies  are  required  to  maintain 
natural -gas  service  to  residential  users,  small 
users,  hospitals,  and  similar  services  vital  to 
public  health  and  safety,  and  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law  or  of  any 
natviral-gas  allocation  or  curtailment  plan 
In  effect  under  existing  law,  the  Commission 
shall,  by  rule,  prohibit  any  interruption  or 


curtailment  of  natural  garTWid  take  such 
other  steps  as  are  necessary  to'assure  as  soon 
as  practicable  the  availability  in  interstate 
commerce  of  sufficient  quantities  of  natural 
gas  for  use  for  any  essential  agricultural, 
food  processing,  or  food  packaging  purpose 
for  which  natural  gas  is  essential,  including 
but  not  limited  to  irrigation  pumping,  crop 
drying,  iise  as  a  raw  material  feedstock  or 
process  fuel  In  the  production  of  fertilizer 
and  essential  agricultural  chemicals  in  ex- 
isting plants  ( for  present  or  expanded  capac- 
ity) and  In  new  plants.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  determine  by  rule  the  agri- 
cultural, food  processing,  or  food  packaging 
purposes  for  which  natural  gas  Is  essential. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  also  cer- 
tify to  the  Commission  the  amount  of  nat- 
ural gas  which  is  necessary  for  such  essential 
uses  to  meet  requirements  for  full  food  and 
fiber  production. 

"ESSENnAL    INDUSTRIAL    PXnU>OSXS 

"(b)  Except  to  the  extent  that  natural  gas 
supplies  are  required  to  maintain  natural - 
gas  service  to  users  specified  under  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  Commission  shall  exercise  its 
authority  under  this  title  to  assure,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  the  continuance 
of  natural  gas  service  to  users  using  natural 
gas  as  a  raw  material  and  for  purposes  other 
than  boiler  fuel  for  which  there  is  no  avail- 
able substitute  regardless  of  whether  such 
visers  purchase  natural  gas  under  firm  or  in- 
terruptlble  contracts. 

"NATTTRAL    GAS    CONSERVATION 

"Sec.  26.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section,  the  Commission 
shall  by  rule  prohibit  boiler  fuel  use  of  nat- 
ural gas  affecting  commerce  not  contracted 
for  prior  to  January  1,  1976,  unless,  upon 
petition  by  the  user,  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that — 

"  ( 1 )  alternative  fuels,  other  than  crude  oil 
or  products  refined  therefrom  and  propane, 
are  not  available  to  such  user;  or 

"(2)  It  is  not  feasible  or  practicable  to 
utilize  such  alternative  fuels  at  the  time  of 
such  Commission  determination. 

"(b)  Elxcept  as  provided  in  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section,  boiler  fuel  use  of  na- 
tural gas  contracted  for  prior  to  January 
1,  1975,  shall  be  terminated  by  the  user 
of  such  natiiral  gas  at  the  expiration  of  such 
contract  or  12  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Natural  Oas  Act,  Amend- 
ments of  1975,  which  ever  Is  earlier,  unless, 
upon  petition  of  such  user,  the  Commission 
determines  that  (1)  alternative  fuels,  other 
than  crude  oil  or  products  therefrom  and 
propane,  are  not  available  to  such  user,  or 
(2)  It  Is  not  feasible  or  practicable  to  util- 
ize each  alternative  fuels  at  the  time  of 
such  Conunission  determination.  The  Com- 
mission shall  modify  or  terminate  cer- 
tificates of  public  convenience  and  necessity 
relating  to  such  contracts  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  on  this 
subsection. 

"(c)  Except  as  expressly  provided  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  the  Commission 
or  other  federal  agency,  administration  or 
department  shall  not  (1)  modify,  amend,  or 
abrogate  contracts  entered  into  prior  to 
January  1,  1976,  for  the  sale  or  transporta- 
tion of  natural  gas  for  boiler  fuel  use;  (2) 
modify,  amend,  or  abrogate  certificates  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity  authoriz- 
ing the  sale  or  transportation  of  natural 
gas  under  such  contracts,  except  upon  ap- 
plication duly  made  by  the  holder  of  a  cer- 
tificate under  section  7  of  this  Act;  or  (3) 
prevent.  Impair,  or  limit,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  performance  of  any  such  con- 
tract or  certificate:  Provided,  however.  That 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not 
otherwise  modify  or  affect  the  authority  of 
the  Commission  under  this  Act. 

"(d)  The  Commission  shall  also  exempt 
from  any  rule  under  this  section  the  bxim- 


ing  of  natural  gas  by  powerplants  for  the 
piirpose  of  operating  pollution  abatement 
systems. 

"(e)  The  Commission  shall  not  prohibit 
the  boiler  fuel  use  of  natural  gas  for  the 
necessary  processes  of  ignition,  startup,  test- 
ing, and  fiame  stabilization  by  a  facility,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  short-term  air 
quality  emergencies  or  any  other  danger  to 
the  public  health,  safety,  or  welfare. 

"(f)  In  Implementing  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  Commission  shall,  to  the 
extent  necessary,  apply  the  provisions  of 
section  17  of  this  Act. 

"(g)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  impair 
any  requirement  in  any  State  or  Federal 
law  pertaining  to  safety  or  environmental 
protection.  The  Commission,  in  determin- 
ing feasibility  or  practicality  where  required 
by  this  section,  shall  not  assume  that  there 
will  be  any  lessening  In  any  safety  or  en- 
vironmental requirement  established  pur- 
suant to  State  or  Federal  law.". 

Sec.  209.  Section  2  of  the  Natural  Oas  Act 
as  designated  by  this  Act  (IS  VS.C.  717),  is 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(d)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  prevent  the 
intrastate  transportation  of  natural  gas  first 
sold  in  commerce  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection  in  an  Interstate 
pipeline  as  long  as  such  Intrastate  transpor- 
tation does  not  prevent  service  necessary  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  interstate  consum- 
ers and  the  rates  for  such  transportation 
reflect  the  fully  distributive  costs  of  the 
interstate  facilities  used  therein,  and  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any 
such  Intrastate  transportation  or  the  facil- 
ities utilized  in  such  service.". 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  (during  the  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  motion  to  recommit  may 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record  in  order  that  I  may  attempt  to 
explain  the  nature  of  my  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Brown)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
may  not  use  the  full  5  minutes,  but  I 
intend  to  take  this  moment  to  explain 
wtiat  is  in  the  Krueger  amendment  and 
to  reiterate  two  or  three  basic  things. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  attempted  to  ex- 
plain a  moment  ago,  the  choice  we  have 
before  us  now  Is  the  Krueger  amend- 
ment as  it  was  originally  proposed,  as 
opposed  to  the  Smith  amendment  as  it 
was  adopted. 

The  Smith  amendment  in  effect  regu- 
lates more  gas  than  is  regulated  at  this 
moment,  because  it  regulates  in  effect 
about  75  percent  of  aU  of  the  natural 
gas  used  in  this  country.  It  regulates 
that  gas  by  the  size  of  the  production 
of  the  individual  producers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Krueger 
amendment  over  a  gradual  period  of 
years  deregulates  natural  gas. 

It  keeps  under  regulation  offshore 
natural  gBs  for  a  period  of  5  years.  Cur- 
rently about  65  percent  of  the  natural 
gas  produced  and  used  in  the  United 
States  is  regulated. 

The  Smith  amendment.  I  hasten  to 
point  out.  actuaUy  regulates  more  gas 
than  is  currently  the  case,  because  it 
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goes    into   intrastate    commerce.    This 
raises  a  question  of  constitutionality. 

Now.  if  we  adopt  the  Krueger  amend- 
ment, to  which  many  of  my  colleagues 
were  committed,  then  that  piece  of  leg- 
islation passed  by  the  Hotise  will  go  to 
conference  with  the  Pearson-Bentsen 
legislation  and.  presumably,  between 
those  two  pieces  of  legislation  we  will 
have  an  agreement  on  the  final  kind  of 
deregulation  that  we  w)il  have  over  the 
next  few  years. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ttezas^ 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  l/Si/Bpeakia,  1  think 
we  should  recognize  wat  what  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  has  just  passed  by 
a  margin  of  204  to  202  is  a  bill  that  was 
overwhelmingly  defeated  by  the  other 
body  and  if  we  genuinely  want  natural 
gas  legislation,  then  the  proper  vote  at 
this  time  is  a  vote  to  recommit,  because 
that  which  I  produced  was  almost  iden- 
tical to  the  Senate-passed  bill.  If  we 
send  it  to  the  conference  with  the  Sen- 
ate, something  that  the  Senate  has  over- 
whelmingly rejected,  we  will  be  right 
back  where  we  were  before,  which  is 
with  no  energy  legislation  at  all,  with  a 
constitutional  standoff  and  with  nothing 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States.  If 
we  genuinely  want  energy,  then  we  have 
to  vote  to  recommit. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  we  passed  was  something  presuma- 
bly for  the  benefit  of  the  small  produc- 
ers. All  the  other  producers  have 
nothing.  This  proposal  had  two  ad- 
vocates; FPC  Commissioner  Smith  and 
a  professor  from  Michigan  University. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONER.  Mr.  Speaker,  does 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  feel  ttiat  those 
who  said  they  were  for  the  Krueger 
amendment  in  the  form  of  a  sidistitute 
would  be  entirely  consistent  by  voting 
for  what  is  now  the  motion  to  recommit, 
because  this  is  the  Krueger  amendment 
In  the  form  of  a  substitute;  if  we  want 
to  vote  for  Krueger,  we  want  to  vote  for 
the  motion? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Yes;  it  is  en- 
tirely consistent  to  vote  for  the  Krueger 
amendment  as  it  embraces  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strikp  the  requiiste  niunber  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hour  is  late.  We  have 
been  a  long  time  here.  Members  are  tired. 
They  hfive  worked  hard  on  a  bitter  and 
highly  controversial  subject.  The  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  has  offered  a  motion  to 
recommit,  with  Instructions.  My  col- 
legaues  should  know,  and  I  am  sure  they 
do  know,  that  this  bill  does  not  go  back 
to  the  committee  on  this  motion;  but, 
rather,  v7e  send  the  Krueger  amendment, 
which  has  already  been  repudiated  by 
the  committee  and  by  my  colleagues 
here  In  the  House.  It  should  be  very 
plain,  first  of  all,  that  the  Krueger 
amendment  is  different  from  the  Pear- 
son-Bentsen bllL  All  of  the  consumer 
protections  of  the  Pearson-Bentsen  bUl 
were  stricken  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Kruiges)  before  the  gentle- 
man introduced  12iat  bllL 


Ihe  procedure  allows  the  passage  of 
the  original  Krueger  amendment  with- 
out any  changes. 

Now,  let  me  point  out  some  of  the  de- 
fects on  which  the  committee  acted  and 
some  identified  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  who  now  seeks  to  put  this  bill  to- 
gether. Ihe  propane  situation,  wherein 
the  Krueger  proposal  strikes  the  prohibi- 
tion against  disproportionate  price  in- 
creases being  loaded  upon  propane,  to 
the  hurt  of  farmers  and  propane  users, 
is  put  back  in  by  the  gentlonan  from 
Ohio.  Other  provisions  which  the  gentle- 
man fnun  Ohio  foimd  offensive  and  in 
which  the  gentleman  participated  in  re- 
moving, such  as  the  provision  which  re- 
lated to  boiler  fuel,  which  were  surplus 
and  which  were  rejected,  not  only  Iqt 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  but  also  by  of 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Agency,  are  put  back  in. 

Now,  my  colleagues  should  know  that 
we  probably  are  going  to  have  to  go  to 
conference,  and  we  will  try  ta  bring  back 
a  good  bill.  I  would  hope  that  we  would 
finally  dispose  of  this  issue  and  move 
forward  and  that  we  could  get  some- 
thing on  which  we  do  have  a  chance  of 
having  a  meaningful  conference. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Iowa,  who  was 
the  author  of  the  Smith  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  point  out  that  at  this  point  we 
are  talking  about  how  and  to  what  ex- 
tent to  deregulate  our  gas  production  in 
this  country.  Neither  bill  deregulates  all 
the  gas  supply.  At  the  present  time,  we 
have  an  Intolerable  situation  where  vast 
quantities  of  so-called  intrastate  gas  is 
held  within  the  State  to  be  sold  at  any 
price,  and  therefore  companies  from  gas 
deficient  States  must  move  to  a  gas  siu-- 
plus  State  in  order  to  get  that  gas.  Every- 
body agrees  that  is  not  an  efficient  way 
to  determine  locations  for  Industry. 

What  the  Krueger  amendment  does 
is  to  say  that  offi^ore  gas  will  continue 
to  be  regulated,  but  onshore  gas  will 
not.  Therefore,  the  resources  for  drill- 
ing will  be  diverted  to  onshore  drilling. 
Then,  the  Krueger  amendment  permits 
drilling  new  holes  in  old  fields,  so  they 
will  divert  that  equipment  onshore  and 
use  it  to  deregulate  old  gas.  So.  any  way 
we  look  at  it.  we  are  going  to  have 
less  new  gas.  Instead  of  drilling  those 
holes  offshore  where  the  interstate  pipe- 
lines move  that  gas  and  it  can  fiow  back 
to  customers  who  have  used  it  for  years, 
there  will  be  curtailments. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  I  think,  would  also  encour- 
age holdbacks  of  gas  during  the  5-year 
control  period,  4  or  5  years  so  it  would  be 
more  disruptive  to  an  orderly  decon- 
trol. Also,  let  me  point  out  that  the  25 
majors  are  left  under  control  here.  We 
release  3,500  Independents  so  the  FPC 
can  do  a  better  job  and  act  faster.  We 
keep  about  25  majors,  but  they  are  given 
plenty  of  encouragement  to  continue  to 
produce  because  sufficient  criteria  to  en- 
courage production  are  set  up.  as 
follows: 

No.  1.  they  are  permitted  a  reasonable 
return,  which  has  been  determined  to 


be  about  18  percent,  oa  their  invest- 
moit.  No.  2.  they  are  permitted  to  use 
prospective  costs  so  they  can  consider 
probable  costs  during  the  period  of  de- 
velopment rather  than  the  costs  of  a 
previous  period.  No.  3,  the  FPC  in  set- 
ting rates  can  consider  unusual  circum- 
stances such  as  higher  risk  drilling  and 
higher  risk.  So,  imder  my  bill  the  majors 
will  have  plenty  of  encouragement  to 
go  ahead  and  produce  onshore  and  off- 
shore both,  and  to  put  it  into  interstate 
pipelines  so  that  companies  can  get  it 
on  a  historical  and  competitive  basis. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice; and  there  were — yeas  198.  nays  204. 
not  voting  30.  as  follows: 


Abdnor 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
AuColn 
Bafalis 
Bauman 
Beahl,  Tenn. 
Bell 

Bennett 
Boggs 
Bo  wen 
Breaux 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Butler 
Byron 
Carter 
cederberg 
Chappell 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
CoUins,  Tex. 
Oonable 
Conlan 
Ooughlin 
Crane 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Davis 

delaOarza 
Dent 
Derrick 
Derwlnski 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Downing,  Va. 
Duncan.  Tenn. 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Emery 
English 
Erlenbom 
Plndley 
Fish 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Frensel 
Frey 
Puqua 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
Olnn 

Qoldwater 
Ooodllng 


(Roll  No.  40] 

YEAS — 108 

Oradlson 
Orassley 
Ouyer 
Hagedom 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hansen 
H^aert 
Hefner 
Henderson 
Hlgbtower 
HlUis 
Holt 
Horton 
Hubbard 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johuson,  Pa. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Kasten 
Kazen 
KeUy 
Konp 
Ketchum 
Kindness 
Krueger 
Lagomaraino 
Landrum 
Latta 
Lent 
Levitas 
Long,  La. 
Long.lCd. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCoU  later 
McConnack 
McDonald 
McKay 
McKin^y 


Mahon 

Martin 

Mathis 

Michel 

MUford 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mills 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mosher 
Murphy,  N.T. 
Myers.  lUL 
l^ers.  Pa. 


Natcher 

O'Brien 

Passman 

Patman.  Tex. 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Poage 

Pressler 

Preyer 

Prltchard 

Quie 

QuiUen 

Ballsback 

Bees 

Begula 

Rhodes 

Rlsenhoover 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roncallo 

Rooney 

Rousseiot 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Santlnl 

Sarasin 

Satterfleld 

Schneebeli 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Sbrlver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  WlUlam 
Steed 

Stelger,  Wis. 
St^hens 
Stuckey 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 
Thone 
Thornton 
Treen 

Vander  Jagt 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
White 
Whiteburst 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
WUson.  Bob 
Wilson.  Tex. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wydler 
Tatron 

Young.  Alaska 
Toung,  Fla. 
Young.  Tex. 
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AbzuK 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Allen 

Ambro 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Badillo 
Baldus 
Barrett 
Baurus 
Beard,  B.I. 
Bedell 
Bergland 
Bevlll 
Blaggi 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Biouin 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brodhead 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burlison.  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton.  PhUHP 
Carney 
Carr 
Chlsholm 

Clay 

Cohen 

Collins,  ni. 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cornell 

Cotter 

D"  Amours 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Danielson 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Dlngell 

Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Drlnan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

du  Pont 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  CalU. 

Ellberg 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fary 

Fasce'.l 

Fenwlck 

Fisher 

Flthian 
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Flood 

Florio 

Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

GLlman 

Oonzalez 

Green 

Gude 

Hall 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harkin 

Harris 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 

HectUer,  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Kiirih 

Kastenmeler 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

LaFalce 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Litton 

Lloyd,  CalU. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

McDade 

McFall 

McHugh 

Maodonald 

Madden 

Magulre 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoll 

jAecds 

Melcher 

Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

Mlkva 

MUler.  Calif 

Mlneta 

Minish 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moss 

Mottl 

Murtha 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nichols 


Nix 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Hara 

ONeUl 

Ottlnger 

Patten,  N.J. 

Patteraon, 

Calif. 
Pattlson,  N.Y. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pike 
Price 
Randall 
Rangel 
Reuss 
Richmond 
Rlesle 
Rinaldo 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Rogers 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Roush 
Roybal 
Riuso 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Sarbanes 
Scheuer 
Seiberllng 
Sharp 
Shipley 
Simon 
SlBk 

Smith.  Iowa 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Spellman 
Staggers 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
SulllTan 
Symington 
Thompson 
Traxler 
Tsongas 
UUman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vigorito 
Walsh 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whalen 
Wilson.  C.  H. 
Wlrth 
Wolff 
Yates 
Young.  Oa. 
Zab:ockl 
Zeferettl 


NOT  VOTINO— 30 


Alexander 

Anderson.  111. 

Ashbrook 

B-oomfle'd 

Brown,  Mich. 

C.ancy 

D  ggs 

E;ch 

Eshieman 

Praser 


Gaydos 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hlnshaw 

Holland 

Howe 

Jeffords 

McEwen 

Me  leal  fe 


Murphy,  HI. 

Nolan 

Peyser 

Rostenkowskl 

Stark 

Steelman 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Symms 

Udall 

Wylie 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Oa  this  vote: 

Mr.  Holland  for,  with  Mr.  Dlggs  against. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  for,  with  Mr. 
Hawkins  against. 

Mr.  Wylle  for,  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  DUnols 
against. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  for,  with  'hSi.  Rostenkowskl 
against. 

Mr.  McEwen  for.  with  tix.  Stark  against. 

Mr.  Steelman  for,  with  Mr.  Fraser  against. 

Mr.  Broomfleld  for,  with  Mr.  Metcalfe 
against. 

Mr.  Clancy  for,  with  Bdr.  Harrington 
against. 

Mr.  Eshieman  for,  with  Mr.  Jeffords 
against. 


Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Oaydos  with  Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Esch  with  Mr.  Haraha. 

Mr.  Howe  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Nolan  with  Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona  with  Mr.  Hlnshaw. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  i-esult  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  oidered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  205,  nays  194, 
not  voting  33,  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  41 1 
YEAS— 206 


NATS— 194 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Ashley 
Aspin 
AuColn 
Badillo 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.I. 
Bedell 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brodhead 
Brown,  Calif. 
Broyhlll 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burlison.  Mo. 
Burton,  ijohn 
Burton.  PhUllp 
Carney 
Carr 

Chlsholm 
Clausen. 

OonH. 
Cohen 
Conable 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danlelson 
Delaney 
Dlngell 
Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 
Drinan 
Dvmcan,  Oreg. 
du  Pont 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Emery 
Erlenborn 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Pascell 
Fenwlck 
Plndley 
Fisher 
Plthlan 
Flood 
Florio 
Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 


Fountain 

Gibbons 

Grassley 

Gude 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harkin 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hays.  Ohio 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hefner 

Heinz 

Henderson 

HicHs 

HillU 

Howard 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jenrette 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keys 

Koch 

LaFalce 

Lehman 

Litton 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Magulre 

Martin 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

Mlkva 

MUler,  Calif. 

Mlneta 

Minish 

Mink 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murtha 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Hara 


O'NeUl 
Ottlnger 
Patten,  N.J. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattlson,  N.Y. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pike 
Prejsler 
Preyer 
Price 
Railsback 
Rangel 
Rees 
Regiila 
Reuss 
Richmond 
Rtegle 
Rinaldo 
Rodlno 
Rogers 
Rooney 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Roush 
Ruppe 
Russo 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Santlni 
Sarbanes 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Seiberllng 
Sharp 
Shipley 
Sikes 
Simon 
Smith,  Iowa 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Si>ellman 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thompson 
Traxler 
Tsongas 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whalen 
Wilson,  C.  H. 
Wlrth 
Wolflr 
Wydler 
Young.  Oa. 
Zablockl 
Zeferettl 


Abdnar 

Goldwater 

Murpby.  N.Y. 

AbEtig 

Gonzalez 

Myers,  Ind. 

Allen 

Good  ling 

Myers,  Pa. 

Ambro 

Oradtson 

Natcher 

Annunzlo 

Green 

Nichols 

Archer 

Guyer 

NU 

Armstrong 

Hagedom 

O'Brien 

Bafalis 

Haley 

Passman 

Barrett 

Hammer- 

Patman,  Tex. 

Bauman 

schmldt 

Pettis 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Hansen 

Pickle 

BevUl 

Harris 

Poage 

Blaggi 

Hubert 

Quie 

Bogga 

Helstoskl 

QuUlen 

Bo  wen 

Hightower 

Randall 

Breaux 

Holt 

Rhodes 

Brlnkley 

Holtzman 

Risenhoover 

Brooks 

Horton 

Roberts 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hubbard 

Robinson 

Buchanan 

Hutchinson 

Roe 

Burgener 

Hyde 

Roncalio 

Burke.  Pla. 

Jarman 

Rousselot 

Burke,  Mass. 

Johnson.  Calif 

.  Roybal 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Johnson.  Colo 

Runnels 

BuUer 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Sarasin 

Byron 

Jones,  Ala. 

Satterfleld 

Carter 

Jones,  Okla. 

Schneebeli 

Cederberg 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Schulze 

ChappeU 

Kasten 

Sebeilus 

Ciawson,  Del 

Kazen 

Shrlver 

Clay 

Kelly 

Shuster 

Cleveland 

Kemp 

Slsk 

Cochran 

Ketchum 

Skubitz 

CoUins.  ni. 

Kindness 

Slack 

Collins,  Tex. 

Krebs 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Conlan 

Krueger 

Spence 

Conte 

Lagomarsino 

Stanton. 

Conyers 

Landrum 

James  V. 

Crane 

LatU 

Steed 

D'Amours 

Leggett 

Stephens 

Daniel.  Dan 

Lent 

Stokes 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Levltas 

Stuckey 

DavU 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

Talcott 

de  la  Garza 

Long,  La. 

Teague 

Dellums 

Long.  Md. 

Thone 

Derrick 

Lott 

Thornton 

Derwinskl 

Lujan 

Treen 

Devine 

McClory 

Vanlk 

Dickinson 

McCollUter 

Vigorito 

Downing,  Va. 

McDonald 

Waggonner 

Duncan,  Tenn 

McKlnney 

Walsh 

Edgar 

Madlgan 

Wampler 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mahon 

White 

EUberg 

Mann 

Whitehurst 

English 

Matbis 

Whitten 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Michel 

Wiggins 

Fary 

MUford 

Wilson.  Bob 

Fish 

MUler,  Ohio 

WUson,  Tex. 

Flowers 

MUls 

Winn 

Flynt 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Wright 

Forsythe 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Yates 

Frenzel 

Montgomery 

Yatron 

Frey 

Moore 

Young,  Alaska 

Olalmo 

Moorhead. 

Young,  Fla. 

GUman 

Calif. 

Young,  Tex. 

Glnn 

MotU 

NOT  VOTING— 33 

Alexander 

Fraser 

Metcalfe 

Anderson.  Dl. 

Puqua 

Murphy,  HI. 

Ashbrook 

Gaydos 

Peyser 

Bell 

Harrington 

Pritchard 

Broomfleld 

Harsha 

Rostenkowskl 

Brown.  Mich. 

Hawkins 

Stark 

Clancy 

Hlnshaw 

Steelman 

Dent 

HoUand 

Stelger.  Aria. 

Dlggs 

Howe 

Symms 

Esch 

Jeffords 

UdaU 

Eshieman 

McEwen 

Wylle 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Dlggs  for,  with  Mr.  Jeffords  against. 

Mr.  Holland  for,  with  Mr.  Symms  against. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  for,  with  Mr.  Wylle 
against. 

Mr.  Stark  for,  with  Mr.  McEwen  against. 

Mr.  Fraser  for,  with  Mr.  Clancy  against. 

Mr.  Fuqua  for,  with  Mr.  Ashbrook  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  IlUnolB. 
Mr.  Oaydos  with  Mr.  Alexander. 
Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Howe. 
Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 
Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  BeU. 
Mr.  Harsha  with  Mr.  Escb. 
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Mr.  Eahleman  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona. 
Mr.  Peyser  with  Mr.  Pritchard. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  ''yea." 

Messrs.  RHODES.  KREBS.  YATRON, 
ROYBAL,  THONE.  BIAGGI,  and 
GREEN  changed  their  votes  from  "yea" 
to  'nay." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  February  5, 1976,  the  Pres- 
ident approved  and  s^ned  bills  of  ttie 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.J.  Res.  406.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  presentation  by  the  United  States  to 
Israel  of  a  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  be 
donated  by  Leon  and  Ruth  Oildesgame,  of 
Mount  Klsco,  N.Y.;  and 

HJt.  11510.  An  act  to  provide  for  starling 
and  blackbird  control  In  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee! 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  6949.  An  act  to  make  the  flim  "wilma 
Rudolph  Olympic  Champion,"  which  was 
produced  by  the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
available  for  certain  limited  use  within  the 
United  States  in  conjunction  with  promotion 
of  the  1976  Olympic  Games. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  Con.  Res.  92.  A  concurrent  resolution 
providing  iar  a  conditional  adjournment  of 
the  Senate  from  February  6,  1976.  until  Feb- 
ruary 16  1976.  and  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  February  11,  1976,  until  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1976. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  BURGENER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute). 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  the  distinguished  acting 
majority  leader  about  the  program  for 
next  week. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
respond  to  his  question. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 


Mr.  McPAIiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
further  legislative  business  for  today. 
Following  the  announcement  of  the  pro- 
gram for  next  week,  I  will  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  go  over  to  Monday  next. 

The  program  for  the  House  for  next 
we*  is  as  follows:  Monday  is  District 
day.  There  are  no  bills  scheduled.  HJl. 
5808,  Animal  Welfare  Act  amendments, 
under  an  open  rule  and  with  1  hour  of 
debate,  will  be  considered  on  Monday. 

On  Tuesday,  we  will  take  up  HJl. 
11665,  third  budget  rescission,  fiscal  year 
1976;  followed  by  H.R.  11453,  emergency 
employment  projects  amendments,  under 
an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

On  Wednesday,  we  will  consider  HJl. 
10799,  Economic  Opportunity  Act  amend- 
ments, subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

Of  course,  conference  reports  may  be 
brought  up  at  any  time.  Any  further  pro- 
gram will  be  announced  later. 

The  House  will  adjourn  from  the  close 
of  business  Wednesday,  February  11,  to 
Monday,  February  16,  for  the  reading  of 
Washington's  Farewell  Address.  We 
would  hopefully  finish  the  program  early 
enough  on  Wednesday  so  that  Members 
might  get  their  planes,  and  of  course  the 
Members  should  notice  that  the  business 
for  the  Monday  following,  February  16, 
is  the  reading  of  the  Washington  Fare- 
well Address. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  acting  majority  leader. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
FEBRUARY  9,  1976 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

•Riere  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
V/EDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SKILLFUL  JOB  DONE  BY  CON- 
GRESSMAN KRUEGER 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  time  to  give  recognition 
to  the  really  remarkable,  skillful,  able, 
and  witty  job  that  one  of  our  freshman 
Members  in  Congress  has  done  on  HJl. 
9464,  the  Natural  Gas  Emergency  Act. 
While  I  disagree  with  him  on  the  sub- 
stance of  the  legislation,  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  E:RnEGES) 
handled  himself  as  a  real  pro,  and  I 


personally  would  like  to  offer  my  con- 
gratulations. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemanyield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  E>ingell). 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  was  a  very  worthy 
adversary.  He  gave  us  a  very  hard  and 
clean  fight.  He  is  a  deserving  and  worthy 
Member  of  this  body,  and  I  salute  him. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.^raiH). 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  'SpesOter.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  What  I  thought' 
were  the  very  accurate  comments  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ornw- 
GER).  Although  there  are  Members  of 
the  House  who  disagreed  with  him  on 
the  debate  on  the  Natural  Gas  Emer- 
gency Act,  he  has  done  an  extraordinary 
job,  a  human  job,  and  I  think  there  are 
probably  many  older  Members  in  this 
body  who  would  like  to  have  the  kind  of 
impact  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Krotger)  has  had  in  the  last  14 
months  tnat  he  has  been  a  Member  of 
this  body. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt). 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
join  the  gentleman  in  his  remarks  and 
add  that  my  adnuratiou  is  mixed  with  a 
bit  of  envy  that  a  Member  as  a  freshman 
would  carry  such  a  heavy^vote  against 
such  opposition  as  he  had. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Schetjbr). 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
add  my  voice  to  those  who  have  ex- 
pressed admiration  to  the  professional- 
ism with  which  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Krueger)  handled  this  as- 
signment. He  brought  his  facts,  he 
brought  his  figures  and  his  decisive 
analysis.  There  are  great  things  in  the 
future  for  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Krueger). 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  saeld? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler). 
Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add  my  com- 
ments to  the  comments  already  made 
concerning  the  outstanding  work  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Krue- 
ger) has  done  on  this  bill. 

I  might  point  out  that,  from  his  rich 
academic  background,  one  could  tell  that 
he  was  going  to  perform  in  an  outstand- 
ing fashion  which  Indeed  he  did  on  this 
legislation.  Now  it  can  be  revealed,  as 
the  smoke  of  battle  clears,  that  Mr. 
Krueger  is  one  of  our  small  and  intrepuj^ 
band  of  Ph.  D.'s  in  the  Congress.  He  was 
dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
at  Duke  University.  With  that  kind  of 
background,  I  do  noi  for  the  life  of  me 
know  how  he  could  come  down  on  the 
wrong  side  of  this  issue,  but  he  put  up  a 
whale  of  a  fight  in  the  process. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  who  supported  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Kruegse)  on  the  votes,  I 
also  wish  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
noble  effort. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bauican)  . 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
usually  not  in  agreement  with  profes- 
sors, but  I  would  also  like  to  Join  in  the 
accolades  for  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Krueger)  . 

But  I  would  like  to  ask  the  rest  of 
you  guys,  where  were  you  when  he 
needed  you? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  W^  are  giving  our 
compliments  to  a  very  worthy  adversary. 
There  were  many  points  on  which  I  was 
not  sure  we  were  going  to  prevail.  On 
one  key  vote  the  margin  was  only  two 
votes,  on  another  it  was  six.  This  ac- 
complishment by  a  new  Member  of 
Congress,  deserves  the  accolades  he  has 
received  from  his  opponents  as  well  as 
from  those  who  supported  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  thank  all  the  Members  for  this  great 
generosity. 

The  poet  once  said : 

Sweet  are  the  \ises  of  adversity: 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venemous. 

Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  In  his  head;  *'  •  • 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shaU  enjoy  the 
sweet  uses  of  adversity,  and  I  thank  the 
Members  for  their  kind  comments. 


^  SECOND  REPORT  ON  PROGRESS  OP 
CYPRUS  NEGOTIATIONS  —  MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
94-361) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed:  | 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  Public  Law  94-104,  I  am 
submitting  the  second  report  on  the 
progress  of  Cyprus  negotiations  and  the 
efforts  this  Administration  is  making  to 
help  find  a  lasting  settlement.  In  my  first 
report,  on  December  8,  1975,  I  outlined 
the  Administration's  policy  toward  the 
complex  Cyprus  problem,  and  Indicated 
In  detail  the  major  effort  we  have  made 
to  encourage  a  resumption  of  the  Cyprus 
negotiations  between  the  Greek  and 
Turkish  CjT)riot  commimitles. 

In  that  report,  I  also  stated  that  Sec- 
retary Kissinger  planned  to  place  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  Cyprus  during  his 
meetings  Vlth  the  Greek  and  Turkish 
Foreign  Ministers  at  the  NATO  Minis- 
terial meetings  in  Brussels  in  December. 
He  did  this,  and  in  the  course  of  these 
meetings,  he  found  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  both  sides  to  move  forward.  Indeed, 


the  constructive  spirit  which  charac- 
terized those  discussions  was  translated 
on  December  12  into  an  agreement  by 
the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Greece  and 
Turkey  to  seek  the  prompt  resumption 
of  the  intercommimal  talks.  Acting  on 
Instructions  from  their  governments,  the 
Greek  and  Turkish  permanent  repre- 
sentatives to  the  U.N.  thereupon  called 
on  Secretary  Greneral  Waldheim  to  begin 
a  discussion  aimed  at  resolving  questions 
relative  to  the  timing,  venue,  and  con- 
tent of  intercommimal  talks.  Subse- 
quently, discussions  between  United  Na- 
tions ofiBcials  and  the  two  Cypriot  com- 
munities were  initiated,  and  have  been 
sustained  over  the  past  month.  The  task 
of  resolving  the  existing  differences  was 
not  an  easy  one,  but  the  efforts  of  the 
Secretary  General  have  resulted  in  the 
parties  Indicating  their  agreement  to  a 
resumption  of  the  intercommunal  talks 
in  Vienna  on  February  17. 

Throughout  December  and  January 
the  United  States  has  urged  upon  all  the 
parties  the  earliest  possible  resumption 
of  Cyprus  negotiations.  We  have  been 
Joined  in  this  effort  by  our  European 
allies.  Major  assistance  was  also  provided 
by  Chairman  Morgan  and  members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  International 
Relations  who  visited  Athens  and  An- 
kara in  mid-January.  On  January  23  in 
Brussels  Secretary  Kissinger  again  saw 
the  Turkish  Foreign  Minister  who  con- 
firmed Turkey's  support  for  the  resump- 
tion of  the  intercommimal  talks. 

The  decision  to  resume  the  intercom- 
munal negotiations  is  encouraging,  and 
there  have  been  other  positive  develop- 
ments during  the  past  sixty  days.  The 
Turkish  government  announced  on  Jan- 
uary 31  that  during  the  first  week  in  Feb- 
ruary an  additional  2,000  Turkish  troops 
will  be  withdrawn  from  Cyprus,  thus 
bringing  Turkish  troop  presence  down 
approximately  12,000  since  mid-1974  to 
a  figure  below  30,000.  Meanwhile,  Greece 
and  Turkey  have  begun  a  process  of  rec- 
onciliation. Meetings  have  been  orga- 
nized at  various  levels  in  December  and 
January  to  discuss  outstanding  Greco- 
Turkish  bilateral  differences,  including 
the  problems  of  air  space  and  of  resource 
development  in  the  Aegean.  An  improved 
climate  between  Greece  and  "Turkey  will 
surely  have  a  b^ieflcial  effect  on  the 
Cyprus  question. 

Developments  in  December  and  Janu- 
ary have  convinced  us  that  the  process 
of  bringing  a  lasting  and  just  solution  to 
the  island  of  Cyprus  is  moving  in  the 
right  direction,  though  the  pace  has  been 
slower  than  any  of  us  desire.  The  knowl- 
edge that  thousands  of  refugees  are  en- 
during a  second  winter  in  temporary 
shelters  is  reason  enough  to  move  fast- 
er— and  try  harder.  This  we  intend  to 
do. 

I  believe  it  Important  that  the  talks 
which  begin  later  this  month  provide 
the  basis  for  the  development  of  a  negoti- 
ating atmosphere  conducive  to  prompt 
consideration  of  all  the  key  issues.  I  in- 
tend to  stress  this  point  In  the  weeks 
ahead.  In  this  regard  I  am  looking  for- 
ward to  meeting  with  Foreign  Minister 
Caglayangil  of  Turkey  on  February  11. 
His  visit  to  Washington  will  provide  us 
with  a  timely  (H>Portunlty  to  review  bi- 


lateral issues  as  wdl  as  tbe  Cyprus  ques- 
tion. 

I  know  that  during  the  recent  Congres- 
sional recess,  members  of  both  Houses 
visited  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  and 
came  away  with  a  greater  appreclatloQ 
of  the  complexities  of  the  Cyprus  situa- 
tion and  the  attitudes  and  concerns  of 
all  the  parties.  At  the  same  time,  these 
legislators  were  able  to  convey  our  shared 
conviction  that  no  more  time  should  be 
lost  in  the  search  for  a  solution. 

The  action  of  the  Congress  on  October 
2,  easing  restrictions  on  military  ship- 
ments to  Turkey,  has  proved  valuable  in 
restoring  momentum  toward  a  negoti- 
ated Cyprus  settlement.  If  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  play  a  key  role  with  the  parties, 
the  support  and  understanding  of  the 
Congress  is  essential.  Continued  coopera- 
tion betwe^i  the  Executive  Branch  and 
the  Congress  on  this  critical  issue  will 
serve  the  common  quest  to  ensure  that 
the  people  of  Cyprus  can  build  a  prosper- 
ous future  In  a  secure  and  stable  envi- 
ronment. 

Okralo  R.  Fokd. 

Thb  Whitk  House,  February  5. 1976. 


OZONE  LAYER 


(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  controversial  tmd  I  think  highly 
proper  decision  of  Secretary  Coleman  y 
to  permit  a  temporary  demonstration 
period  for  the  Concorde,  it  seems  most 
appropriate  to  address  the  scare  .stories 
and  bugaboos  about  destruction  of  the 
ozone  layer. 

I  recall  the  cranberry  scare  of  about 
10  years  ago  and  the  alarmists  who 
panicked  about  cyclamates  running 
around  in  a  bottle  of  soft  drinks.  I  made 
an  inquiry  seeking  the  basis  or  what 
f&ct  there  might  be  to  support  stories  of 
the  destruction  of  the  ozone  layer — to 
identify  "who  said  so." 

I  received  a  rather  scholarly  analysis 
from  a  responsible  source  which  was  pri- 
marily related  to  the  panic-stricken  set 
that  deplored  aerosol  propellants.  The 
paper  follows : 

OzoNX  Later 

Last  year,  a  pair  of  research  chemists  at 
the  University  of  California  got  a  lot  of 
publicity  following  their  claim  that  aerosol 
propellants  damage  the  ozone  layer  In  the 
stratosphere.  They  claimed  that  the  fluoro- 
carbons  used  as  propellants  In  many  aerosols 
were  breaking  down  the  ozone  layer  which 
controls  the  amount  of  ultraviolet  light 
reaching  the  earth  from  the  sun.  The  result- 
ant publicity,  heavily  larded  with  media  buzz 
words  like  "cancer",  "climatic  changes", 
"genetic  mutations",  "doomaday",  "destroy- 
ing the  earth's  protective  shield",  and  others 
have  been  the  principal  cause  of  a  25%  de- 
cline In  aerosol  production  for  the  first  6 
months  of  this  year  (1975)  as  compared 
to  last  year. 

The  "Ozone  Flap"  would  be  laughable  If 
It  weren't  for  the  seriousness  of  Its  Impact 
on  a  4  billion  dollar  Industry  employing  39 
thousand  people  with  an  annual  payroll  of 
$360  million,  paying  taxes  of  about  $170 
million  per  year. 

In  Ohio,  alone,  there  are  seven  aerosol 
fillers  employing  770  people  (about  8%  of  the 
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Industry  total)   with  a  value  of  output  at 
around  $200  million  per  year. 

The  question  Is  not  simply  one  of  aerosols 
or  even  of  fluorocarbon  propellants.  Plrat  of 
all,  only  about  half  of  the  aerosols  packaged 
use  fluorocarbons.  In  addition,  nearly  %  of 
the  fluorocarbons  manufactured  each  year 
are  iised  in  alr-condltloning  and  refrigera- 
tion. Finally,  there  are  hundreds  of  other 
natural  and  man-made  sources  of  chlorine, 
which  Is  the  suspect  element  of  fliiorocar- 
bons,  as  well  as  other  elements  known  to  In- 
fluence ozone  destruction.  Others  Include 
nitrous  oxides  produced  by  lightning, 
chlorine  emissions  from  volcanos.  nitrogen 
compounds  from  fertilizers,  and  bromine 
compounds.  Furthermore,  only  1^^%  of  the 
world's  chlorine  production  goes  Into  fluoro- 
carbons, and  less  than  26%  of  the  estimated 
chlorine  emissions  from  all  types  of  halo- 
genated.  hydrocarbons  come  from  fluoro- 
carbons. 

The  alarmists  and  proponents  of  an  im- 
mediate aerosol,  or  at  least  a  fluorocarbon 
aerosol  ban,  seem  to  have  no  problem  in  get- 
ting Into  the  media  and  you  will  continue  to 
be  bombarded  from  that  point  of  view.  I 
will  limit  my  comments  to  a  few  facts  un- 
contested by  leading  astrogeophysicists  that 
I  hope  will  set  your  minds  at  ease  vls-a-vls 
the  hazards  of  continued  use  of  fluorocarbons 
in  aerosols  or  otherwise : 

1.  The  thickness,  or  density,  and  hence  the 
protective  value  of  the  ozone  layer  against 
skin  cancer,  varies  from  year  to  year  by  up 
to  10%,  geographically  during  any  one  year 
by  about  30% ,  and  seasonally  by  as  much  as 
60%. 

2.  Most  scientists  feel  that  three  years  will 
be  enough  time  to  talldate  or  Invalidate  the 
theory,  and  it  Is  only  a  theory,  that  fluoro- 
carbon-supplied  chlorine  will  deplete  the 
ozone  layer.  During  that  time  span,  the  max- 
imum depletion  that  could  be  attributed  to 
fluorocarbon  propellant  usage  would  be  only 
6/10  of  1%.  Compare  that  to  the  fact  that 
a  5%  reduction  in  the  ozone  density  is  less 
likely  to  Increase  the  incidence  of  cancer 
than  moving  from  New  York  City  to  Miami. 

3.  Between  1956  and  1970,  the  ozone  layer 
over  the  United  States  increased  by  between 
5  and  10%  on  the  average.  These  happen  to 
be  the  years  which  saw  the  greatest  tour 
nages  of  fluorocarbon  propellant  use  of  all 
time. 

4.  Volcanos  are  estimated  to  produce  4  to 
8  billion  pounds  of  chlorine  compounds  even 
auring  a  quiet  year.  This  is  8  to  16  times  the 
fluorocarbon  propellant  use  of  1974. 

5.  Finally,  we  must  remember  that  the 
ozone  layer  has  existed  for  millions  of  years 
despite  the  attacks  from  natural  causes 
which  are  64  times  as  damaging  as  the  theo- 
retical effect  of  fluorocarbon  propellants.  In 
short.  Mother  Nature,  in  her  own  miraculous 
way,  has  made  the  ozone  layer  self-regen- 
erating 

In  conclusion,  a  few  observations: 

1.  Some  of  the  scientists  have  admitted 
that  their  computer -derived  predictions  were 
in  error  and  that  the  impact  of  the  fluoro- 
carbon-ozone  theory,  if  proven,  would  be  less 
than  Vj  as  great  as  predicted. 

2.  Aerosols  are  not  the  only  products  in-  '' 
volved  and  not  all  aerosols  are  involved. 

3.  The  aerosol  Industry,  Including  propel- 
lant producers,  packers  and  marketers  Is  a 
responsible  one  with  a  commitment  to  cease 
using  any  fluorocarbon  propellants  if  their 
continued  use  will  increase  the  Incidence  of 
cancer. 

4.  The  risk  of  awaiting  completed  research 
is  minimal. 

Therefore,  I  suggest  that  the  Congress, 
regulators,  the  media,  or  anyone  else,  should 
wait  until  the  world's  scientists  have  flnished 
their  studies  and  reached  their  conclusion 
without,  in  the  meantime,  beating  this 
otherwise  healthy  industry  to  its  knees. 


THE  NATURAL  QAS  EMERGENCY 
ACT  OP  1976 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashlkt)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ac- 
tkm  tak^i  by  the  House  late  this  after- 
noon seems  to  me  to  be  the  best  comiH-o- 
mlse  possible  In  our  continuing  efforts  to 
shape  a  national  energy  policy  that  will 
be  responsive  both  to  the  requirements 
and  realities  that  confront  the  Nation. 

Adoption  of  the  so-called  Smith 
amendment,  in  the  final  analysis,  is  a 
middle  position  between  those  who  be- 
lieve that  immediate  price  deregulation — 
except  for  existing  contracts — of  natural 
gas  is  essential  to  assure  further  dis- 
covery of  new  reserves,  and  those  who  In- 
sist that  across-the-board  regulation  is 
necessary  to  protect  the  public  from 
onerous  and  unjustified  prices  set  in  an 
uncompetitive  marketplace. 

Frankly.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  supported 
the  Smith  amendment  with  reluctance. 
Representing  an  industrial  area,  I  am 
mindful  of  the  need  for  some  degree  of 
assurance  of  continuity  of  supply  for 
manufacturing  plants  and  other  facili- 
ties which  rely  on  natural  gas  for  the 
Jobs  they  provide. 

But  I  am  also  mindful  that  the  pro- 
duction of  natural  gas  takes  place  In  an 
industry  dominated  by  the  two  dozen 
major  oil  companies  which  market  70 
percent  of  the  country's  natural  gas.  In 
fact,  today  eight  of  these  giants  control 
three-quartersjctf  aU  new  offshore  gas. 

I  am  also  mllmf ul  of  the  gradual  shift 
which  becajyff  a  stampede  in  1973  as  pro- 
ducers ha^m  exactiiig  exorbitant  cartel 
prices  within  unregulated  States.  I  am 
mindful  too  that  congressional  investiga- 
tions have  developed  substantial  evi- 
dence;, of  deliberate  under-production, 
extensive  under-reporting  of  ^Kerves, 
and  massive  diversion  of  natusEl  gas  to 
the  unregulated  Intrastate  mal^,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  customers  of  curtailed 
interstate  pipelines. 

So  I  find  it  difficult,  indeed  Impossible, 
to  accept  at  face  value  the  protestations 
of  the  gas  industry  barons  when  they 
assert  that  they  must  have  unregulated 
"the-sky's-the-limit"  prices  In  order  to 
continue  their  historically  profitable  op- 
erations. '"The  marketplace  will  protect 
consumers,"  they  advise  us.  But  it  was 
only  a  few  years  ago  that  they  promised 
these  same  consumers  continuity  of  sup- 
ply at  then-regulated  price  levels. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  has  been  unrespon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  the  industry.  Quite 
the  contrary,  the  PPC  allows^  15-18  per 
cent  return  on  equity  and  has  routinely 
granted  a  series  of  30 -percent  increases 
in  each  of  the  last  5  years  based  solely  on 
industry  representations  of  InsufBcient 
returns  and  dwindling  reserves. 

I  supported  the  anith  amendment  be- 
cause it  maintains  price  regulation  where 
it  is  most  needed — on  the  major  pro- 
ducers, both  interstate  and  intrastate, 
who  market  most  of  the  country's  natu- 
ral gas.  The  amendment  exempts  from 
regulation  between  5,000  and  7,000  inde- 
pendent producers  who  drill  75  percent 


of  all  new  gas  wells  in  this  country — the 
smaller  operators  who  produce  less  than 
100  mlUion  MCP  per  year. 

"This  is  by  no  means  a  perfect  or  final 
solution.  We  all  recognize  this.  But  it 
does  protect  vulnerable  users  of  natural 
gas  from  the  certain  price  gouging  that 
an  uncompetitive.  unreflOated  market- 
place inevitably  producjteTBy  its  action 
today,  the  House  affirmed  the  necessity 
for  continued  Govermnent  regulation  to 
keQ>  natural  gas  prices  from  reaching 
the  exorbitant  levels  dictated  by  the 
OPEC  cartel,  and  we  must  now  take  fur- 
ther steps  to  insure  that  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  exercises  its  mandate 
to  get  shut-in  wells  and  under-producing 
fields  into  full  operation.  If  there  is  in- 
deed a  shortage  of  natural  gas,  it  should 
be  spread  around  more  equitably,  and 
the  vote  today  is  a  majw  step  toward 
achieving  that  goal. 


DEMOCRA'TS  ON  BANKING  COM- 
MITTEE SUPPORT  EFFORT  TO 
OBTAIN  IMMEDIATE  AUDITS  OP 
BANK  SUPERVISORS 

llie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hall).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Patmah)  Is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Democrats 
on  the  Banking  Currency  and  Housing 
Cranmlttee  today  agreed  to  support  ef- 
forts to  obtain  an  immediate  audit  of  the 
bank  supervisory  functions  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  and  the  Federal  DQ>oslt 
Insurance  Corporation. 

I  made  these  audit  requests  in  letters 
to  the  Comptroller  General  Elmer  Staats 
and  the  three  banking  agencies  on  Janu- 
ary 24.  At  that  time,  I  asked  that  the 
agencies  voluntarily  make  available 
books,  records,  and  other  material  neces- 
sary for  the  General  Accounting  Office 
to  give  the  wt^nWng  Committee  a  thor- 
ough evaluation  of  regulatory  perform- 
ance over  the  past  5  years. 

In  today's  caucus  of  committee  Demo- 
crats, there  was  agreement  to -support 
subpenas  if  they  became  necessary  for 
the  audit.  The  subpenas  would  require 
a  majority  vote  of  the  full  committee.  I 
hope  that  the  banking  agencies — ^faced 
with  the  position  of  the  committee 
Democrats — will  now  "voluntarily  coop- 
erate with  the  Greneral  Accounting  Office 
and  make  all  of  the  records  available." 

"The  leadership  of  Chairman  Reuss  of 
the  full  committee  and  Chairman  St 
Germain  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Finan- 
cial Institution  Supervision,  Regulation 
and  Insurance  was  invaluable  in  gaining 
support  on  the  subpena  question. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  place 
those  January  24  letters  in  the  Record  : 

StrBCOMMITTEB    ON 

Domestic  Monstaxt  Polict. 
Washington.  D.C..  Janvary  24, 1974. 
Hon.  Elmzb  Staats, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 
General  Accounting  Office,  Washington, 
D.C. 
Dkak  Eucst:  This  is  to  request  that  you 
conduct  a  full-scale  audit  of  the  bank  reg- 
ulatory fimctlons  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation,  the  Office  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  over  the  past  flve  years. 
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I  have  today  written  these  three  agencies 
requesting  that  you  have  access  to  all  the 
books,  records,  documents  and  other  material 
necessary  to  carry  out  such  audits.  I  realize 
that  your  office  has  encountered  certain  stat- 
utory and  administrative  roadblocks  to  such 
audits  In  the  past,  but  I  am  hopeful  that 
these  agencies — In  the  public  Interest — will 
voluntarily  submit  to  this  audit. 

As  a  result  of  the  revelations  which  have 
poured  forth  concerning  the  banking  Indus- 
try and  Its  Federal  regulators  In  recent 
weeks,  I  feel  that  this  audit  Is  vitally  needed 
to  clear  the  air.  We  need  to  determine  fully 
what  Is  and  what  Is  not  being  done  on  bank- 
ing regulation  at  the  Federal  level  and  only 
»ln  this  manner  can  public  confidence  be 
maintained  In  the  banking  system. 

I  know  that  you  wlU  give  this  high  prior- 
ity and  I  thank  you  In  advance  for  your  co- 
operatlpa: 

With  best  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Wright  Patbian, 

Chairman. 

SiTBcoMMrrrEZ  on  Domestic 

Monetary   Policy, 
Washington,  B.C.,  January  24,  1976. 
Hon.  Arthur  Burns, 

Chairman,  Board  oj  Governors,  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ch.^irman:  As  you  know,  there 
have  been  almost  dally  revelations  about 
"problem"  banks  over  the  past  two  weeks 
and  as  a  result,  there  Is  growing  concern 
about  the  supervisory  responsibilities  of  our 
three  Federal  banking  agencies.  There  have 
been  many  comments — most  of  them  ema- 
nating from  the  banking  agencies — that 
these  disclosures  will  erode  confidence  in  the 
financial  system. 

While  there  is  obviously  room  for  debate 
on  that  point,  it  is  apparent  that  many  ques- 
tions have  been  raised  about  bank  regula- 
tion at  the  Federal  level  as  a  result  of  the 
disclosures  in  the  news  media.  The  ongoing 
secrecy  and  the  dribbling  out  of  piece-meal 
information  has  added  to  the  public  confu- 
sion and  concern  about  the  manner  in  which 
the  bank  supervisory  functions  are  carried 
out  in  your  agency  as  well  as  in  the  Office  of 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

The  only  way  that  this  confusion  can  be 
cleared  up  and  the  public's  confidence  fully 
restored  is  for  a  ^ijU-?cale  review  of  the  su- 
pervisory responsibilities  of  these  three  of- 
fices to  be  instituted.  I  think  such  a  review 
would  be  in  the  Interest  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve as  well  as  the  American  public. 

Therefore,  Dr.  Burns,  I  am  requesting  that 
you  voluntarily  allow  the  auditors  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  review  and 
evaluate  the  supervisory  responsibilities  re- 
lating to  banks  and  bank  holding  companies 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Reserve. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  make  available  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office  all  of  the  records, 
books  and  documents  and  other  material  re- 
lating to  bank  examination  and  supervisory 
functions  of  the  Federal  Reserve. 

In  making  this  request,  I  am  fully  aware 
that  the  General  Accounting  Office  at  the 
present  lacks  statutory  authority  to  audit 
any- part  of  the  Federal  Reserve  but  I  am 
asking  that  you  voluntarily  submit  to  such  a 
review  because  of  the  possibility  of  a  crisis 
of  confidence  developing  if  the  secrecy  re- 
mains. Much  has  already  been  revealed  In 
the  press  and  It  is  now  Important  that  all 
of  it  be  placed  in  context  and  that  the  public 
and  the  Congress  be  fully  assured  by  an  inde- 
pendent audit  that  regulatory  functions  are 
being  carried  out  in  an  efficient  manner  and 
in  keeping  with  the  various  statutory  re- 
quirements. 

Once  again.  Dr.  Bxirns.  I  realize  your  aver- 
sion to  auditors,  but  I  hope  that  you  will 
modify  your  opposition  sufficiently  to  help 


alleviate  what  Is  rapidly  becoming  a  national 
problem. 

We  definitely  need  to  clear  the  air  with 
an  independent  evalutlon.  I  ask  your  co- 
operation. 

Sincerely, 

Wright  Patman, 

Chairman. 

subcommittex  on  domestic 

Monetary  Policy, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  24, 1976. 
Hon.  James  SMrrn, 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
VS.  Department  of  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Smtth:  As  you  know,  there  have 
been  almost  dally  revelations  about  "prob- 
lem" banlcs  over  the  past  two  weeks  and  as 
u  result,  there  is  growing  concern  about  the 
supervisory  responsibilities  of  our  three  Fed- 
eral banking  agencies.  There  have  been  many 
comments — most  of  them  emanating  from 
the  banking  agencies — that  these  disclosures 
will  erode  confidence  in  the  financial  system. 

While  there  is  obviously  room  for  debate 
on  that  point,  it  is  apparent  that  many 
questions  have  been  raised  about  bank  regu- 
lations at  the  Federal  level  as  a  result  of 
the  disclosures  in  the  news  media.  The  on- 
going secrecy  and  the  dribbling  out  of  piece- 
meal information  has  added  to  the  public 
confusion  and  concern  about  the  manner 
in  which  the  bank  supervisory  functions  are 
carried  out  in  your  ager.cy  as  well  as  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation. 

The  only  way  that  this  confusion  can  be 
cleared  up  and  the  public's  confidence  fully 
restored  Is  for  a  full-scale  review  of  the 
supervisory  responsibilities  of  these  three 
offices  to  be  instituted.  I  think  such  a  re- 
view would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency's  office  as  well  as 
the  American  public. 

Therefore,  I  am  requesting  that  you  vol- 
untarily allow  the  auditors  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  review  and  evaluate  the 
supervisory  responsibilities  relating  to  banks 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency's  office.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  make  available  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office  all  of  the  records,  books  and  documents 
and  other  material  relating  to  bank  examina- 
tion and  supervisory  fmjetipns  of  your 
agency.  ^'^ 

In  making  this  request.  I  am  aware  that 
the  General  Accounting  Office  does  not  audit 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency's  office,  but 
I  am  asking  that  you  voluntarily  submit  to 
such  a  review  because  of  the  possibility  of 
a  crisis  of  confidence  developing  if  the  sec- 
recy remains.  Much  has  already  been  re- 
vealed in  the  press  and  it  is  now  Important 
that  all  of  it  be  placed  In  context  and  that 
the  public  and  the  Congress  be  fully  assured 
by  an  independent  audit  that  the  regulatory 
functions  are  being  carried  out  in  an  effi- 
cient manner  and  in  keeping  with  the  vari- 
ous statutory  requirements. 

Once  again.  I  hope  you  will  lend  your  as- 
sistance and  help  us  alleviate  what  is  rapid- 
ly becoming  a  national  problem.  We  def- 
initely need  to  clear  the  air  with  an  inde- 
pendent evaluation. 
Sincerely, 

Wright  Patsiam, 

Chairman. 


may  be  eroding.  In  any  event,  it  Is  obvious 
that  the  disclosures  have  raised  many  ques- 
tions alKJUt  bank  regulation  and  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  three  Federal  bank  super- 
visory agencies.  In  my  opinion.  It  Is  Impor- 
tant that  these  questions  be  cleared  up  and 
that  the  public  know  fully  what  is  and  what 
Is  not  being  done  on  bank  supervision. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  can  only  be  accom- 
plished through  a  full-scale  review  of  the 
bank  supervisory  agencies  and  their  bank 
examination  and  related  functions.  There- 
fore, I  am  requesting  that  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  make  such  a  review  and  sub- 
mit appropriate  reports  to  the  Congress.  This 
will  provide  an  independent  review  and  eval- 
uation and  should  do  much  to  answer  the 
questions  which  have  been  raised. 

In  making  this  request,  I  realize  that  there 
has  been  a  long-standing  dispute  between 
the  F.D.I.C.  and  the  O.A.O.  concerning  what 
portion  of  the  bank  supervisory  functions 
are  to  be  audited  from  year  to  year.  This  dis- 
pute over  bank  examination  records  pre- 
cedes your  service,  but  I  am  requesting  that 
in  this  Instance  you  forego  the  P.D.I.C.'8 
long-held  reluctaoice  and  cooperate  fully 
with  a  G.A.O.  audit.  I  think  this  is  very  im- 
portant in  the  public  interest  so  that  the  air 
may  be  cleared  and  so  that  all  the  facts  may 
be  laid  on  the  table.  Among  all  the  bank 
regulators,  you  have  been  the  most  forth- 
right on  disclosure  and.  In  my  opinion,  you 
have  been  most  cooperative  with  the  Con- 
gress and  therefore  I  am  hopeful  that  you 
will  voluntarily  agree  to  this  G.A.O.  review. 

Obviously,  to  make  such  a  G.A.O.  audit 
successful,  it  would  be  necessary  that  all 
records,  books,  documents  and  other  mate- 
rial relating  to  your  supervisory  and  bank 
examination  functions  be  made  avlalable. 
The  same  request  is  going  forward  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  and  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency. 

With  very  best  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wright  Patman, 

Chairman. 


Subcommittee  on  Domestic 

Monetary  Policy, 
Washington,  DC,  January  24, 1976. 
Hon.  Prank  Wille, 

Chairman,  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration, Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  you  know,  the 
disclosure  about  "problem"  banks  Is  creat- 
ing a  great  deal  of  public  discussions  and 
there  have  been  concerns  expressed  that  the 
public's  confldence  In  the  financial  system 


PROBLEMS  INHERENT  IN  STUDY  OP 
HMO  REIMBURSEMENT  MECHA- 
NISMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Dttncan)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Termessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  December  18  we  met  to  dis- 
cuss certain  amendments  to  title  xviii 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  One  of  those 
amendments,  section  107.  dealt  with 
grants  for  certain  experiments  and  dem- 
onstration projects.  Specifically,  it  deals 
with  funds  to  be  given  to  the  Sacra- 
mento Healtii  Foundation  which  would 
be  participating  in  a  demonstration 
project  to  obtain  data  on  HMO  reim- 
bursement mechanisms. 

It  was  my  understanding  that  ap- 
proximately $70C,000  would  be  involved. 
However,  certain  facts  have  come  to 
my  attention  and  to  the  attention  of 
some  of  my  colleagues  that  gives  rise 
to  serious  concerns  as  to  the  pro- 
gramatic  problems  inherent  in  the 
study  and  to  the  fiscal  ramifications 
and  disbursement  of  the  funds  them- 
selves. 

We  may  be,  in  reality,  doing  nothing 
more  than  subsidizing  with  Federal 
funds,  the  Sacramento  Health  Founda- 
tion. I  must  add.  at  this  point,  that 
I  had  serious  and  grave  reservations 
about  this  section  in  the  rush  of  the 
"Christmas  tree"  legislation  previously 
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coined  in  the  debate  on  December  18 
by  my  esteemed  and  honorable  col-" 
league,  Mr.  Cartcr.  Indeed.  I  recall  that 
th^  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  the 
honorable  Mr.  Rogers,  also  was  reluc- 
tant about  the  consideration  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  amendments  on  such  short 
notice.  He  too  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  amoxmt  of  funds  in- 
volved was  only  $700,000. 

In  reality,  my  fellow  Members,  the 
sum  involved  is  $1,600,000.  Additional- 
ly, it  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
this  Sacramento  f oimdation  has  al- 
ready received  approximately  $4.6  mil- 
lion in  payments  in  excess  of  what  the 
law  allows. 

I,  and  several  of  my  colleagues  with 
whom  I  have  discussed  these  new  facts, 
have  just  seen  for  the  first  time  a  re- 
port to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance by  the  Comptroller  General  en- 
titled, "Deficiencies  in  Determining 
Payments  to  Prepaid  Health  Plans  un- 
der California's  medicare  program," 
under  date  of  August  29,  1975.  which 
clearly  brings  out  the  facts  concern- 
ing these  overpayments.  Further,  the 
report  indicates  that  those  overpay- 
ments be  returned  and  that  no  addi- 
tional Federal  sharing  be  allowed  imder 
HEW  regulations  and  to  recoup  or  with- 
hold the  excess.  Yet,  fellow  Members, 
here  we  are  adding  another  $1.6  million 
for  a  total  of  $6.2  million  of  what  is 
obviously  subsidization.  Are  we  now 
about  to  embark  on  a  program  of  sub- 
sidizing health  foundations? 

Now  I  realize  we  can  say  to  ourselves 
that  we  should  have  seen  that  report 
which  brought  out  these  facts.  After  all, 
apparently  our  friends  in  the  Senate 
must  have  seen  it.  Certainly  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  or  at  least  their  staff 
knew  of  the  report.  But  does  that  make 
it  acceptable  or  right?  Are  we  not  per- 
mitted the  opportunity  for  a  review  of 
any  facts  that  are  material  and  conse- 
quential? I  believe  we  are,  and  these 
facts  I  consider  serious.  Let  us  not  be- 
come bound  and  constricted  by  prece- 
dent or  procedure.  Let  us  not  be  rigid. 
Let  us  be  flexible.  Let  us  have  the  right 
of  review,  and  where  and  when  change 
is  necessary,  accomplish  that  change, 
even  if  it  means  we  were  wrong  or  hasty 
in  our  deliberations  and  decisionmaking. 

What  concerns  me  also  in  this  par- 
ticular situation  is  that  here  we  have  a 
foundation  involved  in  a  rate-making 
study  of  their  own  system  which  has  al- 
ready proven  it  exceeds  fee  for  service 
payment.  One  of  the  obvious  results  will 
be  the  justification  of  rates  higher  in  an 
HMO  ^tting  and  fee  for  service.  If  that 
becomn  a  result  then  the  next  thing  we 
know  we  will  have  to  increase  the  fee 
for  se^ce  rate  higher  than  the  newly 
resulting  HMO  rate.  My  question  then, 
fellow  Members,  is  where  does  this  spiral 
end?  Are  not  medical  costs  high  enough? 
Are  not  HMO's  supposed  to  reduce  these 
costs?  This  to  me  is  analogous  to  ask- 
ing the  Penn  Central  Railroad  to  ex- 
amine their  cost  and  come  back  to  us 
with  the  jresult  of  how  many  more  bil- 
lions they  will  need.  We  have  Penn  Cen- 
tral, we  have  Lockheed,  we  have  New 
cxxn 170— Part  3 


York  City.  Do  we  now  need  Sacramento 
Foimdation? 

There  are  other  areas  in  this  grant 
that  de^ly  concern  me.  However,  I  feel 
that  this  should  become  the  focus  of 
further  review. 

We  have  a  deep  moral  and  abiding  re- 
sponsibility to  the  people — ^not  to  busi- 
ness enterprises,  no  matter  what  their 
makeup.  Health  costs,  one  of  the  primary 
concerns  of  this  grant,  relates  directly 
to  the  health  needs  of  people.  Health  Is 
the  concern  of  all  of  us.  This  fact  alone 
transcends  any  political  consideration. 
I,  along  with  some  of  my  colleagues  who 
now  are  aware  of  the  true  facts,  have 
requested  that  the  honorable  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  delay 
for  an  appropriate  time  the  release  of 
these  fimds  so  that  we  may  have  the  op- 
portunity of  reviewing  all  tiie  facts, 
whatever  they  may  be,  so  that  a  proper 
and  definitive  conclusion  may  be  ar- 
rived at.  I  ask  all  of  you,  my  fellow  Mem- 
bers, to  join  with  me  in  this  request. 


SELECTION  OF  MILITARY  HOME 
OF  RETIREMENT 

The  SPEABIER  pro  tempore.  Under  H 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  FbRSYTHE) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  late  in 
the  first  session  of  the  94th  Congress,  I 
reintroduced  legislation  that  would  ex- 
t«id  from  1  to  3  years  the  period  that 
memt>ers  of  the  unifonned  services  have 
following  their  retirement  to  select  tKeir 
homes  for  purposes  of  travel  and  trane- 
(>ortation  allowances  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 

At  present,  a  military  member  retir- 
ing from  tiie  Armed  Forces  must  choose 
a  home  within  1  year  of  his  or  her 
retirement  date,  otherwise  the  member 
loses  the  entitlement  to  Government 
travel  and  transportation  allowances. 

On  the  face  of  the  matter  it  certain- 
ly appears  one  could  select  a  home  of 
choice  within  tiie  timeframe  provided; 
however,  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that 
many  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices spend  20  or  more  years  completely 
removed  from  the  civiUan  sector.  When 
the  time  arrives  for  them  to  retire,  either 
voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  they  must 
seek  and  find  emplosmaent  in  the  civilian 
job  market,  relocate  famihes.  rent  or 
purchase  a  new  home,  enroll  the  children 
in  new  schools,  and  generally,  work  to 
adapt  themselves  to  a  foreign  environ- 
ment. 

For  those  choosing  to  remain  near  a 
military  installation,  few  problems  will 
bar  a  smooth  transition,  but  for  those 
electing  to  move  to  an  imfamiliar  loca- 
tion, many  difficulties  will  be  encoun- 
tered and  many  decisions  will  have  to  be 
resolved  before  the  actual  move  is  un- 
dertaken. For  example: 

Should  the  family  be  moved  immedi- 
ately? Suppose  the  job  is  not  what  it 
seems  to  be  on  the  surface? 

What  of  the  children  in  school?  Will 
a  move  at  this  time  aflfect  their  grades, 
or  perhaps  their  feeling  of  security?  Will 
the  job  interfere  with  their  education 
and  choice  of  schools?  Should  temporary 
emplojTnent  be  considered? 


Suppose  one  of  the  famUy  is  imder- 
going  medical  treatment  locally  and 
cannot  be  moved  for  1  or  more  years? 

Sivpose  the  job  requires  an  extensive 
training  period? 

'  What  about  going  to  school  for  a  year 
or  so  t)efore  seeking  employment? 

Where  can  military  skills  be  utilized 
in  the  civilian  market  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage of  the  family? 

During  the  92d  Congress,  a  similar  bill. 
H Ja.  16349,  was  introduced.  In  comment- 
ing on  the  measure,  the  military  services 
reported: 

Today  many  members  are  being  retired  at 
a  time  when  their  financial  obligations  are 
greatest  and  they  must  supplement  their  In- 
comes. These  members  face  serious  problems 
In  seeking  a  second  career  In  the  clvlUan 
sector.  They  are  Immediately  confronted 
with  the  task  of  transferring  their  skUls  to 
a  clvUlan  environment  and  entering  a  civil- 
ian job  market  against  competitors  who  have 
been  perfecting  their  job  skills  while  the 
member  has  been  serving  in  defense  of  bis 
country. 

MlUtary  members  have  had  little  opportu- 
nity to  foUow  the  civilian  job  market.  When 
they  reach  that  point  in  life  wbve  they 
must  make  a  career  change,  many  accept 
jobs  on  the  basis  of  financial  ezptedlency 
rather  than  sultablUty.  In  addition,  many 
find  that  their  mUltary  talents  are  not  read- 
ily translated  Into  civilian  job  skills  and 
they  face  an  uphlU  struggle  to  reach  the 
financial  status  required  to  supp(»t  their 
families.  The  result  frequently  is  a  condi- 
tion of  frustration  and  dissatisfaction.  Con- 
sequently, we  find  that  many  must  and  do 
change  jobs  and  locations  to  meet  the  in- 
creased financial  demands  and  to  more  ap- 
propriately match  their  capabilities  witb 
civilian  job  needs. 

In  certain  cases,  the  secretary  of  the 
service  concerned  can  extend  the  1- 
year  entitlement,  but  this  is  not  univer- 
sally known  to  the  average  member.  I 
believe  my  colleagues  can  understand 
the  problems  that  can  and  might  beset 
the  military  member  when  the  decision 
is  made  to  retire.  It  is  only  fair  that  we 
provide  a  more  reasonable  period  of  time 
for  them  to  readjust  to  a  new  environ- 
ment, and  to  determine  the  move  that 
will  be  in  their  best  interest 

The  legislation  I  have  proposed  has 
been  cosponsored  once  again  by  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Thomas  N.  Downing  of  Virginia.  Accord- 
ing to  an  earlier  estimate.  Defense  offi- 
cials state  that  the  enactment  of  the 
measiire  would  not  cHuse  an  increase  In 
budgetary  requirements. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
pursuing  an  early  enactment  of  this  bilL 


CHILD  AND  FAMILY  SERVICES  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  office  has  been  among  the 
many  on  Capitol  Hill  to  receive  hundreds 
of  letters  and  petitions  from  persons  op- 
posing the  proposed  Child  and  Family 
Services  Act. 

First,  let  me  make  It  emphatically  clear 
that  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill.  It  Is  bad 
legislation  and  I  urge  each  of  you  to  do 
all  you  can  to  kill  this  bill  in  committee.  I 
am  encouraged  by  the  report  that  the 
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Education  and  Labor  Committee  has  de- 
cided to  postpone  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  hope  thauour  colleagues  over  on 
the  Senate  slde4vill  make  the  same  de- 
cision. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  misinformation 
being  circulated  In  south  Alabama  and 
throughout  the  country  about  this  leg- 
islation. A  so-called  fact  sheet  being 
mailed  to  religious  and  civic  leaders 
claims,  among  other  things,  that  the  bill 
would  remove  the  family's  right  of  au- 
thority over  the  child,  would  make  chil- 
dren totally  independent,  and  would 
place  children  under  the  care  of  the 
State.  The  mimeographed  sheet  goes  on 
to  quote  the  Concressionai  Rxcord  as 
saying  a  Charter  of  ChUdren's  Rights  of 
the  National  Council  of  Civil  Liberties 
would  be  a  part  of  the'ChUd  Development 
Act. 

While  it  Is  true  that  a  certain  part  of 
the  quote  md  appear  in  the  Concris- 
sioNAL  Rb<»rd,  those  who  wrote  the 
mimeographed  sheet  failed  to  mention 
that  this  quote,  and  several  others  at- 
tributed to  the  Congressional  Record 
are  not  part  of  H.R.  2966  or  the  Senate 
equivalent,  8.  626.  Actually,  the  quotes 
were  taken  from  speeches  that  were  not 
even  referring  to  anything  ongoing  in  the 
United  States. 

The  speakers  were  referring  to  the 
rights  of  a  child  as  outlined  In  the  Char- 
ter of  ChUdren's  Rights  of  the  British 
Advisory  Center  of  EducaUon  and  the 
NaUonal  Council  for  Civil  Liberties 

There  are  enough  legitimate  reasons 
for  me  to  oppose  this  bill.  President 
Nixon  vetoed  a  similar  bill  back  in  1971 
on  grounds  that  "the  intent  of  the  act 
was  overshadowed  by  the  fiscal  irre- 
sponsibility. admlnlstraUve  unworkabll- 
Ity  and  family -weakening  ImpllcaUons  " 
The  same  holds  true  of  the  present  act 
The  proposed  act  would  dupUcate 
existing  Federal,  State,  and  local  leglsla- 
Uon  and  programs.  Presently.  Federal 
child  care  assistance  Is  available  from 
some  50  or  more  Federal  souices. 

The  act  not  only  duplicates  these 
existing  authorities  and  programs,  but 
It  does  so  without  attempting  to  pull 
them  together  legislatively. 

Simply  put.  this  bUl  calls  for  a  num- 
ber of  services  for  the  chUd  and  Wi«  fam- 
ily toat  are  already  in  existenceNand 
nowhere  does  it  address  itself  to  whtte 
funds  win  be  found  to  pay  for  the  new 
program.  In  fact,  it  prohibits  reduction 
in  State  and  local  spending  for  child 
care. 

This  legislation  has  no  place  in  a  so- 
ciety such  as  ours  and  I  will  continue 
to  do  aU  possible  to  see  that  it  do«8  not 
become  law. 
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COME  BACK  TO  THE  HOUSE,  "MO" 
The  'SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Burke)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker 
political  namecalllng  and  strange  dou- 
bletalk  is  not  unusual  hi  political  cam- 
paigns. Nevertheless,  I  was  shocked  and 
surprised  to  find  that  one  of  our  col- 
leagues— and  now  a  "so-called "  Demo- 


cratic hopeful  for  the  nomination  for 
President  by  the  Democratic  Party, 
namely  Morris  Udall  would  make  the 
statements  he  made  in  a  prepared 
speech  today  in  Boston. 

I  am  a  supporter  of  President  Ford 
and  very  fond  of  Congressman  Udall. 
but  I  feel  he  should  come  home  to  the 
House  since  It  Is  obvious  that  in  des- 
peration he  Is  reaching  the  bottom  o( 
the  ultraliberal  pot  in  charging  that 
both  Ronald  Reagan  and  George  Wal- 
lace are  "clever  and  dangerous"  and 
that  "they  are  not  conservatives  but  are 
ruled  by  ambition  and  ambition  drives 
them  to  pander  to  cheap  prejudices, 
fears,  and  resentments." 

It  seems  to  me  that  both  tJie  majority 
of  the  whites  and  blacks  in  our  country 
recognize  as  Udall  has  stated  that  the 
busing  of  children  has  proved  not  the 
best  way  to  achieve  quality  education. 
Yet  Morris  Udall  has  continually  sup- 
ported the  busing  of  schoolchildren  ex- 
cept in  Boston  where  he  knows  that 
those  he  now  seeks  votes  from,  are  op- 
posed to  his  votes  In  favor  of  busing  of 
schoolchildren. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  our 
friend  "Mo"  used  to  be  witty,  but  now 
his  statements  although  fimny  are  not 
witty. 

Speaking  of  ambition— is  not  Morris 
Udall  the  same  one  that  sought  the 
post  of  majority  leader  a  while  back  and 
was  soundly  chastised  by  the  House 
Members  of  his  own  party.  Ambition 
Morris  Udall  has  too,  as  can  be  seen  by 
his  desperation  now. 

Another  funny  thing  about  Morris 
Udall  and  his  charges  r^pectlng  the 
far  rightr-and  by  the  way  he  comes 
from  Arizona,  a  State  considered  conser- 
vative—is that  he  Is  categorized  as  being 
from  the  far  left.  Fortunately  he  has  not 
been  able  to  sell  the  socialistic  baloney 
to  those  to  whom^he  now  seeks  votes 

I  am  afraid  liy  colleague  was  im- 
pressed by  a  recent  add  by  another  that 
advocates  socialism  through  the  back 
door  instead  of  the  front  door,  where  the 
American  people  can  really  see  what  the 
great  do-gooders,  by  their  ideas  called 
reform,  will  lead  us  all. 

Reform  is  great  If  it  Is  truly  reform 
for  the  good  of  all  Americans  "Mo" 
come  home  and  help  us  reform  the  Con- 
gress  where  the  people  wlU  be  served  and 
not  just  the  far  left.  My  coUeague  Mor- 
ris Udall  knows  what  would  happen 
tf  some  of  the  liberal  socialistic  Great 
Society  programs  were  tiiily  inves- 
tigated as  to  their  cost  as  compared 
to  the  waste  and  Increase  of  bureaucrat- 
ic redtape."  Also  Mo,  we  know  how 
tne  American  people  would  vote,  as  you 
are  finding  during  your  travels  around 
the  country,  come  back  to  the  House 
Aid. 


COUNCIL  SAYS  COMPETITION  IN 
FTRST  CLASS  MAIL  SERVICE 
WOULD  BENEFTT  THE  ECONOMY 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 

previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 

man  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander)  is 

recognized  for  30  minutes. 
Mr,  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 


President's  Council  on  Wage  and  Price 
Stability  recenUy  issued  its  recodCnenda- 
tiwis  on  the  sagging  financial  state  of 
the  Postal  Service.  The  Council.  In  its 
report,  advocates  the  abolition  of  the 
postal  monopoly  and  the  injection  of 
competition  into  the  delivery  of  first  class 
mail. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  news  release  which  summarizes  the 
Council's  findings  and  further  urge  that 
my  colleagues  read  the  full  66-page  re- 
port of  the  Council. 

Although  I  am  not  prepared,  at  this 
point,  to  totally  accept  the  Council's  rec- 
ommendations, I  believe  it  represents  an- 
other viewpoint  depicting  the  failure  of 
the  Postal  Reorganization  Act. 

The  news  release  summarizing  the 
Council's  findings  follows: 
Council  Sats  CoMprrmoN  in  Pxkst-Class 
Mah.  Sxsvick  Would  BKNxrrr  th«  EcoNoif  t 
The  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability 
today  sUted  "that  permitting  competition 
to  the  Postal  Service's  flrst-class  (mall]  serv- 
ice probably  would  result  In  significant  bene- 
fits to  the  economy  and  to  the  mall  user  " 
The  Council  also  urged  the  U.S.  Postal  Rate 
Commission  to  consider  recommending  that 
Congress  abolish  the  Private  Express  Statutes 
which  prohibit  competition  In  the  carriage 
of  all  flrst-class  letter  mail. 

The  recommendations  were  made  In  a  66- 
page  filing  with  the  Postal  Rate  Commission 
and  came  In  response  to  the  Commission's 
formal  Notice  of  Inquiry  dated  October  22 
Inviting  comments  on  the  scope  and  Impact 
of  the  Private  Express  Statutes  which  au- 
thorize the  monopoly  The  PoeUl  Rate  Com- 
mission Is  an  Independent  expert  body  which 
Congress  authorized  primarily  to  approve  or 
disapprove  requests  by  the  Postal  Service  for 
rate  Increases. 

The  CouncU's  exhausUve  fiUng  reflected  Its 
concern  with  three  things: 

The  highly  inflationary  pace  of  poetal  rate 
Increases: 

The  need  for  greater  managerial  efllclency 
and  Uinovatlon  in  the  poetal  service; 

The  need  for  greater  productivity  Increases 
In  the  postal  service. 

It  was  the  Council's  belief  that  the  Intr^ 
ductlon  of  "the  prod  of  competition"  wo^d 
"retard  or  reverse  the  upward  rush  of  postal 
ratea"  and  at  the  sante  time  lead  to  more 
prompt  and  efficient  mall  delivery. 

At  present,  the  Private  Express  Statutes 
provided  that: 

It  U  Ulegal  to  carry  a  letter  for  a  profit, 
and  for  each  letter  so  carried,  the  penalties 
are  $50  or  30  days  Imprisonment; 

It  Is  Illegal  to  "knowingly  convey"  anyone 
carrying  letters  for  profit,  and  for  each  of- 
fense the  penalty  is  $160. 

It  Is  Illegal  to  give  anyone  letters  to  be  ear- 
ned for  a  profit,  and  for  each  offense  the 
penalty  is  $50; 

It  U  Illegal  to  use  a  letter  box  or  maU  slot 
for  privately  carried  mall  for  profit,  and  for 
each  offense  the  penalty  is  $300. 

The  CouncU  urged  the  Commtelon  to 
convene  immediately  a  blue-ribbon  expert 
panel  and  appraise  the  potential  Impact  of 
abolishing  the  monpoly.  The  CouncU  said 
that  the  Commission  should  consider  five 
types  of  Impact,  namely : 

What  would  be  the  impact  on  the  con- 
•UMT.  Inolodlng  the  cost  and  quality  of 
MTVloe  for  the  metropolitan  resident  vs  the 
rural  resident,  the  Inner-clty  apartment 
dweller  vs.  the  suburban  homeowner; 

What  would  be  the  Impact  on  the  Postal 

Service  worker  and  on  workers  w^  would 

■eek  Jobs  with  the  newly  emerglniCompetl- 

toiB  to  the  Postal  Service;  ^^ 

What  woiUd  be  the  Impact  on  bualMesses 
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do  high-volume,  Intrametrc^x^tan 
(e.g.  utUlttes  and  banks)  and  would 
able  to  reduce  the  oosta  of  their 

If  their  mailing  costs  were  cbeapened 

tlally; 
X  woTild  be  the  lii4>act  on  the  mana- 
efflclency  and  labor  productivity  of  the 
Service; 

t  would  be  the  Impact  on  Postal  Serv- 
ice dUldts  and  the  level  of  FMeral  subsidy 
and  wbuld  new  direct  subsidies  be  needed  to 
cheap^  the  cost  of  first  class  mail  to  rural 
areas. 

The  Council's  filing  with  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice Commission  Included  extensive  analysis 
covering: 

The  Postal  Service  laws  and  how  a  "central 
purpose"  of  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act 
of  1970  was  "to  achieve  self-sufflclency,  that 
Is,  to  balance  total  revenues  and  total  costs"; 

The  rate  of  Inflation  In  the  cost  of  postal 
services; 

The  ways  that  competition  would  Increase 
inai\agerlal  efficiency; 

TmT  different  typies  of  competing  services 
that  wtnrfd  develop  if  the  first  class  monop- 
oly were  abolished; 

How  the  first  class  monopoly  and  the  uni- 
form rate  structure  constitute  hidden  but 
costly  subsidies; 

How  breaking  the  monopoly  would  Increase 
productivity. 

In  analjrzlng  these  Issues,  the  CoTincQ 
stressed  the  following  points: 

Since  1971  first-class  postal  rates  have  risen 
63  percent;  for  the  same  period,  the  CPI  serv- 
ice Index  has  Increased  35  percent,  or  about 
half  a^  rapidly; 

The  Postal  Service  Is  highly  labor  Inten- 
sive, with  postal  labor  costs  now  accounting 
for  86  percent  of  the  postal  budget; 

Were  the  cost  of  the  Poetal  Service  to  be 
divided  up  evenly  and  paid  directly,  a  family 
of  four  would  have  paid  hearly  $190  In  fiscal 
year  1976,  an  Increase  of'oTS  percent  over 
fiscal  1968; 

Private  firms  competing  with  the  Postal 
Service  probably  would  require  modest  capi- 
tal Investment,  and  Initially  woiild  capture 
roughly  five  percent  of  the  Postal  Service's 
flrst-class  mall  business; 

United  Parcel  Service  appears  to  be  more 
efficient  than  the  Postal  Service  In  providing 
services  and  managing  Its  work  force; 

Wage  rates  for  Postal  Service  workers  have 
gone  up  60  percent  In  the  period  1970-75; 
during  the  same  period  wage  rates  for  Fed- 
eral civilian  workers  have  gone  up  38  per- 
cent; 

Excluding  cost  of  diving  clauses,  negotiated 
wage  Increases  for  ^>ostal  Service  workers 
from  1971  to  1975  generally  have  not  been  as 
large  as  wage  Increases  negotiated  for  private 
employees  In  major  collective  bargaining 
units  of  1.000  or  more  employees; 

Average  hourly  pay  for  postal  workers  has 
risen  60.9  percent  from  1970  to  1975;  aver- 
age hourly  earnings  for  the  private  non- 
farm  economy  rose  40.2  percent  In  the  same 
period;  -i- 

The  agreement  between  the  Postal  Service 


5 
and  the  unions  limits  management's  ability 

to  utilize  the  lalXMr  force  in  the  most  efficient 

manner.  e.g.  provisions  limiting  the  \ise  of 

parttlme  employees  and  the  no-layoff  clause. 


CONORES8IONAL  BUDGET  TOTALS 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1976 

Tlie  SPEAKESl  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Adams)  Is 
recognized  for  IS  minutes. 

Mr.  ADAAfS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
I  attonpted  to  give  the  House  a  general 
expUmation  of  the  binding  totals  the 
Congress  adopted  last  session  In  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  466,  the  second 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget. 
Today  I  will  discuss  in  greater  detail  the 
current  level  estimate  the  Budget  C<xn- 
mlttee  is  providing  to  the  Speaker  on  a 
regular  basis. 

WHAT  IS  COVKRED  BT  THZ  CUBSENT  LKVXL 
ESmCATE? 

■Hie  estimate  for  the  current  level  in- 
cludes four  categories  of  congressional 
action.  First,  it  covers  all  enacted  budget 
authority  and  resulting  outiays.  whether 
that  authority  is  a  matter  of  permanent 
law— such  as  social  security  tnist  funds — 
or  whether  it  came  about  from  current 
action  on  fiscal  year  1976  appropriations 
bills.  Second,  it  covers  enacted  entitle- 
ment legislation  that  requires  further 
appropriation  legislation  for  fiscal  1976. 
We  need,  for  instance,  additional  liqui- 
dating funding  for  mandatory  entitle- 
ment programs  such  as  school  lunch  and 
child  nutrition,  veterans'  disability  bene- 
fits, veterans'  readjustment  benefits. 
AFDC,  medicaid,  social  services,  last 
year's  pay  increase,  and  other  programs. 
Third.  It  covers  amounts  provided  under 
the  continuing  resolution  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  other  programs.  Fourth. 
And  it  covers  amounts  in  conference  re- 
ports ratified  by  both  Houses  but  not 
yet  signed  into  law,  such  as  tiie  defense 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

Bills  canning  appropriations  to  liqui- 
date mandatory  requiremcfits  of  entitle- 
ment legislation  already  covered  in  the 
current  level  estimate  and  bills  providing 
appropriations  for  programs  and  activi- 
ties carried  under  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion will  require  special  scorekeeping 
treatment.  Amounts  for  these  items — 
discussed  under  second  and  third  cate- 
gories above — are  already  included  in  the 
current  level  estimate,  since  they  do 
represent  spending  commitments  result- 
ing from  c(Hnpleted  congressional  action. 


AoconUne^.  for  purposes  of  scorekeep- 
ing against  the  amount  remaining  under 
the  ceiling,  they  should  be  deducted  from 
bills  carrying  the  liquidating  appropri- 
ation. At  this  point,  I  will  insert  the  most 
recent  celling  report  to  the  Speaker  and 
a  table  listing  the  various  programs  now 
included  in  the  current  level  estimate, 
including  those  under  the  continuing 
resolution  and  under  entttiement  authgr- 
ity  requiring  further  appropriations: 

Fbbkttakt  5.  1976. 
Hon.  Can.  Albekt, 

Spetiker.  ,-^-_>-— 

VS.  House  of  Bepresentativea.  -^*  - 

Dub  MB.  Sfbakks:  In  my  l^tter^of  Janu- 
ary 30. 1976. 1  outlined  the  procedures  which 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  has  adopted 
In  connection  with  Its  re^Mnslbllltles  under 
Sec.  311  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  to^rovlde  estimates  of  the  current  levti 
oi  revenues  and  spending.  I  am  hoewlth 
transmitting  a  revised  status  rep<»t  reflect- 
ing oon^ileted  action  as  of  February  4,  1976. 
With  warm  : 


Chairman. 

Report  to  the  Speaksb  or  the  U.S.  House 
or  Representatives  Frok  the  Coiocittee 
ON  the  Budget  on  the  Status  or  the 
PiBCAi.  Tear  1976  Congressional  Budget 
Adopted  in  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
466.  Retlectinc  Coicpleted  Action  as  ar 
February  4. 1976 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 
Budget 
Authority 
Appropriate 

lev«I $408,000 

Current  level.     896.  705 


OuOaya   RevenueM 


$374,900 
870.957 


$300,800 
301.100 


Amount  ' 

remaining  .       11,295  3,943  300 

BUDGET  AUTHORITY 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment Authority  which  Is  not  Included  In  the 
curreiit  level  estimate  and  which  exceeds 
$11,295  million  for  fiscal  year  1976,  If  adopted 
and  enacted,  would  cause  the  appropriate 
level  of  budget  authority  for  that  year  as  set 
forth  In  H.  Con.  Res.  406  to  be  exceeded. 

OUTLAYS 

Any  measiire  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  Is  not  included  In  the 
current  level  estimate  and  which  would  re- 
sult In  outlays  exceeding  $3,943  million  for 
fiscal  year  1976,  If  adopted  and  enacted, 
would  cause  the  appropriate  level  of  outlays 
for  that  year  as  set  forth  In  H.  Con.  Res.  466 
to  be  exceeded. 

revenues 

Any  measiire  that  would  result  In  a  rev- 
enue loss  exceeding  $300  million  for  fiscal 
year  1976,  if  adopted  and  enacted,  would 
cause  revenues  to  be  less  than  the  appropriate 
level  for  that  year  as  set  forth  In  H.  Con. 
Res.  466. 


PARLIAMENTARIAN  STATUS  REPORT  SUPPORTING  DETAIL.  FISCAL  1976,  AS  OF  CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS.  FEB.  4,  1976 

(In  millions  of  dollarsl 


BudfBt 
authonty 


Outlays 


1.  Enactsd: 

(a)  Permanent  appropriations: 

CBO  estimate  (Dec.  19, 1975) 191,228  1113,641 

Current  estimate:  Nochanie 

(b)  Outlays  from  balances  oi  prior  year  appropriations: 

CBO  estimate  (Dec.  19, 1975) 0  70,917 

Current  estimate:  No  chaa|i 

(c)  Ofl-setting  receipts: 

CBO  estimate  (Dec.  19. 1975) 52,607  -52,607 

Current  estimate:  No  chanfe 

(d)  Sitnod  into  law: 

1.  Appropriation  legislation: 

CBO  estimate  (Dec.  19, 1975) 146, 347  94, 152 

Current  estimate:  Ho  ctirnii. 


Budget 


Outlays 


2.  Spending  legislation  which  does  not  require 
further  appropriation  legislation : 

CBO  estimate  (Dec  1971975) 10,006  2.175 

Current  estimate:  No  change 

Subtotal,  enacted (294,974)         (29$,  278) 

2.  Entitlement  authority  requiring  further  appropriation  action: 
(a)  New  spending  legislation  (which  has  been  enacted 
into   law)   that   requires   further   appropriation 
legislation: 
Function  050: 

1.  MUitary  retired  pay  (Public  Law  94-106).  9   '  9 
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PARLIAMtNTARIAN  STATUS  REPORT  SUPPORTING  DETAIL.  FISCAL  1976.  AS  OF  CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS  FCa  4,  1976 

P*  RNMiMN  o(  dotUiil — CentiMMd 


MMMINy 


0«aay« 


EntitiMiMt  authoirty— ContiniMd 
Function  eOO; 

2.  Foodjt»mp(PuWic  L*»9«-l«2) 

3.  Sctioot  lunch  mhI  child  nubitioii  (P«Mie 

Ljw  94-105) 

FwictiOfl700: 

4.  Vttirans    diMtMlity    bmuMs    incrMM 

(PuNic  L»v»94-71)..  J 

5.  M«dic«l  car*  and  doctors  kupport  (Public 
Law  94-123) ./ 

6.  Vaterans  pansion  incrt^  (Public  Law 
94-169) T. 

Function  800:  / 

7.  Civil  Sarvica-NitioM  Guard  tachnician 
rotiremant  (PuWic  Law  94-126) 

lUowancet : 

8.  Salary  increase  for  Fadaral  axacutivas 
(Public  Law  94-82) 

Subtotal 


-3 
713 

m 

40 
100 

8 

SO 


-3 

665 

437 

41 
100 

• 

SO 


(1.366) 


(1.306) 


BwlMt 
authority 


Ouilayt 


(b)  Raasiimata  ol  aitstlni  afltittaniaat  authority  which 
roquiras  further  appropriatioivtafislatioa: 
Function  500: 

1.  Social  sarvtces  supalamental 789 

''     Functton  550:  \ 

2.  Medicaid  profrani..Jy 496 

Function  GOO :  \ 

3   AFDC  suppl*mantal...\. .     640 

Function  700: 

4.  Veterans  read)  ustmant  banafits 800 

Function  800: 

5.  Civil  service  retirement  fund 17S 

6.  Claims  and  Judgements 22S 

Pay  supplemental : 

05(>-National  Oalama 2.013 

Allowances 575 

Subtotal (5.713) 

Subtotal,  antitlamant  authority (7,079) 


336 

418 

640 

74S 

175 
225 

1.951 
550 


(5.040) 


(6.S46) 


Continuinf 

resolution 

appropriations 


Projactad 
ouUayr 


3.  Continuing  rasolution  appropriation*: 
C8)  estimate: 

Foreign  assistance ,. 3,«4  1,361 

District  ol  Columbia 4. 385  3Z4 

Miscallanaous  items 

Oisaisa  control:                                                        .  ••  « 

1.  General  disease .1 «J  ■ 

2.  ImmuniHtioo J. J  9 

3.  Lead  paint X * * 

Subtotal.  Oisaasa  control (29)  (29J 

ational  Institute  of  Health: 

1.  Cancer If  If 

2.  Dental  research *  * 

3.  Arthritis J  m 

4.  NiurologicaL ■  f 

5.  Allergy •  • 

6.  General  medical •!  w 

7.  Child  health 10  A             9 

8.  Aging. 2  \          ,f 

9.  HaarTand  lung 21  /          21 

10.  Ey* 5  (            5 

11.  Environmental  health #^  \       /•» 

12.  Research  resources O  '       C) 

Subtotal,  National  Institute  of  Health (124)  (119) 


Continuing 

resolution 

appropriations 


Projected 
outlays 


Alcoholism,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Administration: 

1.  Mental  health 

2.  Drug  Abuse— Training. ..... 

3.  Drug  Abuse -Community  profraiM. 

4.  Drug  Abuse— State  grants 

5.  Akoholisffl— Training 

|otal.  AOAMHA 

Capitation 

2.  Start-up 

3.  Financi?!  distress .... ..... 

4.  Special  projects .......... 

5.  NHS  scholarships 

6.  SpecMl  education  programs 

Subtotal,  manpower 

Assistant  Secretary  lor  Human  Development 

Corporation  tor  PuWic  Broadcasting 

Subtotal,  continuing  resolution  appropriations 


15 

iSi 

35 
I 


I? 

4 
0) 


(160) 


(15) 


101 

3 

5 

33 

23 

53 


0 
0 
0 
8 
23 
11 


(223) 


(42) 


148 
62 


75 
62 


(4, 185) 


(2,027) 


Budget 
authority 


Outlays 


Revenues 


4.  Conference  Agreement  ratified  by  both  Houses: 
(a)  Pending  signature: 

Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priations, 1976  (H.R.  9861)....  90.467 

Subtotal,  conference  agreement. .  (90, 467) 


64,306 


(64,306). 


Budget 
authority 


Outlays 


Revenues 


Current  level 396,705  370,957  310,100 

2d  budget  resolution  ceilings 408.000  374,900  300.800 

Amount  remaining. 11,295  3,943  300 


>  Lass  than 


VM. 


000. 


NATURAL  GAS  DEREGULATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  (jOnzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  deciding  the  issue  of 
whether  the  interstate  price  of  natural 
gas  should  be  decontrolled.  This  issue 
raises  some  peculiar  problems  for  the 
people  of  my  district,  problems  that  have 
hardly  been  discussed  at  all,  and  which 
are  only  understood  by  a  very  few. 

There  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  peo- 
ple of  San  Antonio  are  pasrlng  more  to- 
day for  natural  gas  than  the  people  of 
any  other  place.  There  may  be  some 
towns  that  are  buying  liquefied  gas  and 
paying  more,  but  there  is  no  city  in  the 
country  that  is  paying  the  price  San 
Antonio  is  for  American  natural  gas.  San 
Antonio  is  in  a  unique  position,  and  de- 
roculation  of  natural  gas  will  affect  the 


refills 


city  in  a  way  that  it  will  affect  no  other 
city. 

Today,  interstate  pipelines  are  not  try- 
ing to  buy  gas  in  Texas.  They  are  not 
permitted  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  bid  anything  remotely  close 
to  the  intrastate  price.  Those  who  have 
gas  to  sell  in  Texas  go  to  extreme  lengths 
to  keep  their  gas  out  of  the  interstate 
market,  and  to  escape  the  price  controls 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  After 
all,  the  intrastate  price  is  three  times  the 
amount  that  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion will  allow. 

The  San  Antonio  gas  and  electric 
u.tility  has  a  contract  for  gas  supply, 
which  calls  for  delivery  of  gas  at  a  price 
of  Just  under  24  cents  per  thousand  cubic 
feet,  or  Mcf,  as  the  term  goes  in  the  gas 
business.  The  pipeline  contract  is  valid 
up  until  1982.  The  problem  is  that  the 
pipeline  company,  Lo-Vaca,  has  no  gas. 
It  is  the  only  pipeline  in  the  intrastate 
market  in  Texas  that  was  not  able  to  get 
enough  gas  to  meet  its  contract  require- 


ments. As  a  result,  Lo-Vaca  is  not  sell- 
ing gas  at  the  contract  price.  It  is  selling 
gas  at  whatever  it  costs  them  to  buy,  plus 
5  cents  per  Mcf.  That  cost  in  San  An- 
tonio today  is  $1.74.  It  has  run  as  high 
as  $1.85. 

I  have  not  met  any  responsible  obser- 
ver who  has  told  me  that  this  country 
will  ever  again  have  anything  like  ample 
gas  supplies,  no  matter  what  the  price  is. 
That  is  why  San  Antonio  and  other 
Texas  cities  are  converting  their  electric 
utilities  for  fuels  other  than  gas. 

The  national  shortage  of  gas  is  with 
us,  and  it  is  here  to  stay,  no  matter  what 
the  price  becomes.  That  is  why  the 
Krueger  amendment,  and  many  other 
bills  concerning  natural  gas,  call  for  the 
elimination  of  gas  as  a  utUity  boiler  fuel. 
That  is  why  utilities  in  Texas  are  being 
ordered  to  begin  phasing  out  gas  as  a 
boiler  fuel. 

Given  this  national  shortage,  the  fact 
is  that  putting  the  interstate  pipelines 
back  into  the  Texas  market  can  only 
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cause  prices  to  Increase  within  _ 
ket.  And  because  San  Antonio  . 
peculiar  position,  its  prices  will 
sooner  and  faster  than  those  of 
else. 

If  the  price  of  natural  gas  should  be 
deregulated,  and  the  price  of  TexasWas 
should  go  up  to,  say  $2  or  $2.25,  or  hig&r, 
the  San  Antonio  users  would  almost 
immediately  see  their  gas  cost  that 
amount.  People  on  other  systems,  sys- 
tems that  are  not  so  dependent  on  new 
gas.  or  on  the  kind  of  renegotiate  con- 
tracts that  San  Antonio  is  affected  by, 
would  see  their  costs  increase  by  much 
smaller  amoimts. 

San  Antonio  would  not  receive  a 
greater  supply  of  gas  than  is  now  avail- 
able to  it.  under  deregulation,  for  there 
would  be  much  greater  demand. 

Deregulation  would,  of  course,  provide 
immense  benefits  to  Texas  gas  produc- 
ers. It  would  bring  into  the  State  a 
freshet  of  new  revenues.  But  Texans  are 
also  users  of  natural  gas,  and  Texans 
would  pay  almost  half  the  cost  of  the 
entire  country's  bill  for  deregulation,  be- 
cause they  use  almost  half  its  gas.  And  of 
all  the  people  in  Texas,  those  in  San 
Antonio  and  other  communities  served 
by  the  ill-starred  Lo-Vaca  pipeline  sys- 
tem would  pay  the  most,  pay  it  first,  and 
pay  it  longest. 

I  do  not  favor  price  controls  as  a  gen- 
eral concept;  I  voted  against  price  con- 
trols a  few  years  ago.  All  other  things 
being  equal,  it  might  be  said  that  price 
controls  in  the  ga^  industry  were  a  great 
mistake,  if  they  induced  unwise  patterns 
of  use  and  consumption. 

But  I  an^  concerned  not  about  the  gen- 
eral concept  of  deregulation.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  its  likely  effects  on  my 
district,  and  the  people  who  live  there. 
The  likely  effects  seem  to  be  good  for 
those  in  the  gas  business,  and  not  so  good 
for  those  who  mqst  buy  and  use  that  gas. 
The  people  of  San  Antonio  probably  will 
never  realize  any  \  more  gas  than  they 
have  available  toddy,  deregulation  or  no; 
and  if  deregulation  shortens  the  Texas 
supply  and  drives  Texas  gas  prices 
higher,  the  people  of  my  district  are  in  a 
uniquely  vulnerable  position,  more  likely 
than  anyone  else  ia  the  country  to  suffer 
economic  harm  without  gaining  any  real 
benefit. 

It  is  not  an  easy  question  for  me  to 
face.  Yet  on  balance,  I  see  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  situation  of  my  own 
district  would  be  improved  by  gas  deregu- 
lation, unless  deregulation  could  be 
brought  about  in  a  way  that  would  pro- 
tect them  from  the  likelihood  of  higher 
intrastate  gas  prices.  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  that  is  aimed  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Considering  the  situation  that  affects 
my  area,  a  situation  that  is  perhaps 
unique  in  all  the  Nation,  I  would  have  to 
say  that  neither  HM.  9464  nor  any  sub- 
stitute thus  far  offered,  would  in  any  way 
benefit  my  c«nstituents,  save  those  who 
have  interests  in  oil  and  gas  production. 
If  my  district  had  been  served  by  an 
honest  gas  supplier,  it  would  not  be  so; 
but  the  past  carmot  be  imdone,  and  I 
must  deal  with  the  situation  as  it 
stands — a  situation  which,  it  seems  to 
me,  requires  me  to  favor  keeping  the  in- 
terstate pipeline  out  of  the  Texas  gas 
market. 
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LEGISLATION  TO  END  USE  OF  EX- 
CHANGE FUNDS  TO  ESCAPE  IN- 
(X>ME  TAXES  ON  REALIZED  CAPI- 
TAL GAINS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  g^tle- 
man  from  California  (Mr.  Cormam)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  bill  to  put  an  end  to  the 
use  of  exchange  fimds  as  a  means  of 
escaping  income  taxes  on  realized  capital 
gains  on  appreciated  securities.  In  1966 
tax-free  exchanges  of  appreciated  stock 
for  shares  of  newly  formed  mutual 
fimds — so-called  swap  fimds — ^were 
brought  to  an  end  by  an  amendment 
which  provided  that  the  tax  free  pro- 
visions of  section  351  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  would  not  apply  to  trans- 
fers to  an  "investment  company."  That 
amendment  did  not  complete  the  job. 
For  years  the  Massachusetts  Investment 
Trust,  and  other  mutual  funds,  have  been 
issuing  their  shares  to  acquire  all  of  tiie 
stock  or  assets  of  family-held  personal 
holding  companies,  and  these  exchanges 
are  treated  imder  section  368  as  tax- 
free  reorganizations.  This  is  nothing  but 
swap  funding  to  obtain  diversification 
plus  a  readily  marketable  security.  My 
bill  would  make  such  exchanges  taxable 
and  it  would  also  make  mergers  of  two 
investment  companies  taxable. 

The  1966  amendment  did  not  cover 
transfers  of  appreciated  stock  to  a  part- 
nership, and  the  promoters  of  syndicated 
swap  funds  have  recenUy  been  using  lim- 
ited partnership  as  the  vehicle  for  tax- 
free  exchanges.  In  a  prospectus  filed  last 
month  with  the  Securities  Exchange 
Commission  for  the  registration  of  units 
in  a  limited  partnership  called  the  State 
Street  Exchange  Pimd,  it  was  stated  that 
the  purpose  of  the  fund  is — 

To  provide  investors  holding  susbtantial 
blocks  of  low  tax  basis  securities  .  .  .  with  a 
method  of  diversifying  their  holdings  with- 
out realizing  any  gain  for  Federal  income 
tax  purposes  at  the  time  of  exchanging  such 
securities  for  Fund  shares. 

It  was  also  stated  that  the  fund  had 
received  a  ruling  from  the  Internal  Reve-N 
nue  Service  that  the  exchange  of  ap- 
preciated securities  for  interests  in  the 
fimd  would  be  tax-free. 

My  bill  provides  that  the  gain  realized 
on  such  an  exchange  will  be  taxable.  En- 
actment of  the  bill  will  finish  the  job 
started  in  1966  against  the  tax-free 
swapping  of  appreciated  stocks. 


k 


.NAMA  CANAL  AND  CANAL  ZONE: 
SURRENDER  WOULD  JEOPARDIZE 
NATIONAL  SECURITY  AND  BE  A 
DISSERVICE  TO  PEOPLE  OF  PAN- 
AMA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentie- 
man  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood) 
is  rec(^mized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FL(X)D.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  many  ad- 
dresses in  and  out  of  the  Congress.  I 
have  described  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
as  a  land  of  endemic  revolution  in  which 
the.  U.S.  Canal  Zone  is  an  "island"  of 
stability.  In  recent  weeks  Panama  has 
been  the  scene  of  much  tension  featured 
by  the  deportation  on  January  21,  1976, 
to  Ecuador  of  some  of  Panama's  re- 
spected business  leaders.  These  deportees 


included  a  vice  president  of  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank-t-Washington  Post, 
January  22,  1976.  pa«e  A23. 

The  de  facto  revolutionary  govern- 
ment of  Panama,  which  is  closely  asso- 
ciated with  Soviet  CMba,  also  prevented 
the  return  on  January  29  to  Panama  of 
a  former  President  who  has  been  living 
in  exile  in  Miami  since  his  overthrow  on 
October  11,  1968,  by  the  Guardia  Na- 
tional of  Panama.  This  is  the  govern- 
ment with  which  our  Department  of 
State  has  been  trjdng  to  negotiate  a 
new  Panama  Canal  treaty  that  would 
surrender  U.S.  treaty  based  sovereign 
control  over  the  UJS.  owned  Canal  Zone. 

Because  of  the  failure  of  certain  ele- 
ments in  the  Department  of  State  to 
bring  about  the  surrender  of  our  legally 
impregnable  position  on  the  Isthmus,  it 
is  fortunate  that  there  are  many  in- 
formed citizens  of  the  United  States  with 
knowledge  derived  from  experience. 
Among  them  is  Gen.  Herbert  D.  Vogel,  a 
greatly  distinguished  engineer  witli 
Panama  Canal  experience  as  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  a  for- 
mer CThairman  of  the  TVA. 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  January  23.  he  appeals 
for  the  Department  of  State  to  view  the 
situation  on  the  Isthmus  through  the 
eyes  of  those  familiar  with  the  subject. 

The  indicated  letter  of  General  Voeel 
follows: 

Washington,  D.C,  January  23. 1976. 
The  Editor, 

The  WasKington  Post.  • 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Last  August,  Ih  reply  to  a  Post 
editorial,  I  wrote  to  tell  you  that  as  a  former 
Engineer  of  Maintenance  and  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  I  was  con- 
vinced of  the  friendliness  of  Panamanians  as 
a  whole  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
especially  those  who  run  the  Canal  and  live 
in  the  Zone.  I  also  told  you  that  there  is  no 
responsible  constitutioni^  government  in 
Panama  at  the  present  tnne  with  which  a 
new  treaty  may  be  negotiated  and  signed, 
and  that  to  reUnqiUsh  any  part  of  the  Canal, 
or  the  Zone  in  which  it  Ues,  to  the  Dictator, 
^orrijos,  would  Jeopardize  our  national  se- 
curity and  provide  a  disservice  to  the  people 
of  Panama. 

Yesterday  I  read  in  your  paper— on  page 
23 — a  news  item  referring  to  "the  mildly  left- 
ist dictatorship  of  Gen.  Omar  TcmtIJos"  as 
having  exiled  14  conservaUve  opponents.  I 
might  ask  how  mild  any  dictatorship  can  be 
considered  that  exiles  its  political  opponents. 
*-"■  I  would  also  point  out  that  Torrijos' 
was  that  of  Colonel  in  the  Guardia  Na- 
[onal  until  he  was  self-promoted  to  "Gen- 
fral".  But  leaving  all  that  aside,  the  news 
article  goes  on  to  state  that  those  exiled  are 
respected  business  and  professional  men  of 
Panama,  whose  crime  was  "plotting  to  tinder- 
mine  the  economy  and  cmrent  Panama 
Canal  negotiations  with  the  United  States." 

Those  men  know  that  were  Panama  to  be 
given  control  of  the  Zone,  life  there  wotild 
become  quickly  imtenable  for  the  United 
States  citizens  and  Panamanians  who  now 
operate  the  Canal,  and  they  would  be  soon 
replaced  by  political  henchmen  of  Torrijos. 
As  a  result,  the  economic  benefits  presently 
received  from  the  Canal  by  the  business  com- 
munity and  the  people  of  Panama  as  a  whole 
would  quickly  disappear. 

Isn't  it  about  time  for  our  State  Depart- 
ment to  take  a  second  look  at  the  situation 
through  the  eyes  of  someone  reaUy  familiar 
with  the  desires  and  alms  of  responsible 
Panamanians? 
Sincerely, 

Hesbest  D.  Vogel, 
Brigadier  Genial.  USA.  retired. 
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LEGISLATION  DESIGNED  TO  HELP 
ECX5NOMIC  SURVIVAL  OP  SMALL 
FARMS  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  Introduce  legislation  designed  to  help 
the  economic  survival  of  small  farms  in 
America. 

This  bill  amends  title  V  of  the  National 
Rural  Development  Act  of  1972  to  require 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
identify  small  farmers,  specify  their 
needs  and  resources,  develop  and  imple- 
ment a  program  to  upgrade  their  pro- 
duction and  management  tecljniques. 
evaluate  the  social  and  economic  effects 
of  this  program,  and  report  to  Congress 
on  the  program's  impact. 

Title  V  already  authorizes  research 
and  extension  help  for  small  farmers, 
but  the  administration  has  never  Im- 
plemented it.  The  intent  df  this  bill  is  to 
require  that  USDA  either  undertake  a 
substantial  new  conmiitment  to  small 
farmers  or  to  begin  devoting  a  fair  share 
of  its  existing  programs,  such  as  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service,  to  runall 
farm  needs. 

WHY    IS    THIS    BILl.    NEEDED? 

While  it  is  becoming  clearer  each  year 
that  the  family  farm  is  less  and  less  eco- 
nomically viable,  it  is  not  clear  that  the 
steady  trend  toward  large  farms  and 
corporate  agribusiness  is  either  Ine'/lta- 
ble  or  in  our  best  national  interests. 

For  example,  I  do  not  think  that  econ- 
omies of  scale  necessarily  require  ex- 
ceptionally large  farms.  Excessive  con- 
centration is  not  good  for  the  country  as 
a  whole.  Nor  do  I  thi^jk  that  concentrated 
holdings  are  an  economic  benefit  to  rural 
areas.  I  am  sure  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment often  pursues  policies  that  favor 
large  farm  operations  and  even  more 
often  overlooks 41^  small  farmer.  These 
policies  clearly  likor  production  over 
people.  s 

On  the  surfaceNJt  might  seem  unusual 
that  a  Representative  from  Montana  is 
concerned  about 'the  disappearance  of 
small  farms  or  their  lack  of  productivity. 
In  fact,  although  Montana  ranks  17th 
among  the  States  in  terms  of  the  average 
gross  sales  per  farm,  and  averages  over 
2.600  acres  per  farm,  everywhere  I  go  in 
the  State  there  is  concern  for  the  small 
farmer. 

Montana  is  lars^e  in  every  respect,  but 
•  over  half  the  farmk>in  my  State  gross  less 
than  $20,000  per  year.  And  gross  profits 
of  under  $20,000  are  small  by  any  stand- 
ards. Preliminary  indications  from  the 
latest  agricultural  census  are  that  small 
family  farms  in  Montana  are  disappear- 
ing at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  rest  of  the 
coimtry:  at  least  10  percent  have  gone 
in  the  last  5  years. 

If  the  problem  of  small  farm  viability 
is  important  in  Montana,  it  Is  critical  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  country.  P\)r  ex- 
ample, the  average  dollar  value  of  prod- 
ucts per  farm  in  Kentucky  is  only  one- 
quarter  of  Montana's  total.  Senator  Hud- 
DLESTON  has  introduced  a  similar  bill  in 
the  Senate  because  there  are  thousands 


of  farmers  in  Kentucky  who  cannot  make 
enough  to  keep  going. 

xtsda's  rAiLXTmi  to  act 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
made  no  effort  to  help  keep  small  farmers 
in  business  productively.  Its  basic 
approach  has  been  to  Ignore  the  problem 
while  doing  everything  possible  to  in- 
crease the  relative  economic  advantage 
of  large  scale  and  corporate  farming. 

In  response  to  a  GAO  report  critical  of 
the  Department's  efforts  to  help  small 
farmers,  Assistant  Secretary  Robert 
Long  stated: 

If  small  farms  were  assisted  so  that  total 
production  were  Increased,  price  declines 
could  further  reduce  incomes  of  small 
farmers. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  Mr.  Long 
can  care  about  the  effect  on  prices  of 
helping  small  farms  when  the  largest 
third  of  our  farms  produces  over  two- 
thirdy  of  our  farm  products.  His  argu- 
ment against  helping  small  farms  can 
just  as  easily  be  applied  to  helping  large 
farms,  or,  for  that  matter, ^against  fund- 
ing any  agricultural  research  or  develop- 
ment projects  whatsoever.  What  Mr. 
Long  is  really  saying  Is  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  interested  only  in 
technical  assistance  for  large  scale  cor- 
porate operations. 

USDA  even  seems  intent  on  defining 
the  smallest  farms  out  of  existence.  There 
will  be  almost  1  million  fewer  farms,  on 
paper  at  least,  if  the  Department's  def- 
inition of  "farm"  is  changed,  as  expected, 
to  exclude  thpse  operations  which  gross 
less  than  $2,500  a  year.  Of  course,  the 
people  on  these  farms  and  their  problems 
will  not  go  away,  but  the  Department  will 
be  relieved  of  even  its  paper  responsi- 
bility to  help  the  people  or  solve  the  prob- 
lems. 

The  Department's  unwillingness  or  in- 
abilty  to  help  the  small  farmer  is  long 
standing.  A  former  director  of  USDA's 
Office  of  Science  and  Education  has 
stated  that  agricultural  research  has 
done  very  little  for  small  farm  (^serators 
and  that,  in  fact,  the  overaU  impact  of 
agricultural  research  has  threatened 
their  survival. 

Six  years  ago,  he  strongly  recommend- 
ed that  the  Department  bring  together  a 
study  group  of  social  and  natural  scien- 
tists who  were  sensitive  to  the  problems 
of  small  farm  operators  to  set  out  re- 
searchable  areas  to  help  the  small  farm- 
er with  new  technology  and  business  op- 
erations. This  study  group  has  never 
been  convened. 

Further,  officials  in  USDA's  Cooper- 
ative State  Research  Service  have  said 
that  very  little  has  been  done  to  evalu- 
ate the  economic  and  social  impact  of 
production  efficiency  or  to  determine  the 
assistance  that  small  farm  operators 
would  need  to  adjust  to  changes  brought 
about  by  research. 

This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  sees  farming 
as  a  big  business,  rather  than  as  an  occu- 
pation— much  less  a  way  of  life.  This 
paves  the  way  for  an  ever-increasing 
share  of  our  food  dollars  going  into  cor- 
porate farm  operations  and  Into  middle- 
man costs  and  profits,  rather  than  sup- 
porting the  individual  farmers  or  farm 
families  who  work  the  land. 


A0BICT7I.TtnLAI.   CONCSNTKATION 

Agricultural  concentration  poses  huge 
problems  for  both  farmers  and  consum- 
ers. Current  projections  show  that  fewer 
than  5  percent  of  all  our  farms  produce 
half  of  the  total  value  of  farm  products 
sold.  These  few  big  farms  receive  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  research  and 
economic  development  work  done  1^  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  can  exer- 
cise increasing  control  over  the  agricul- 
tural and  food  consumption  patterns  of 
the  country.  Concentration  is  increasing 
in  every  area  of  agricultural  production 
and  distribution. 

For  example,  about  2,000  feedlots  pro- 
duce over  two-thirds  of  the  Nation's  beef 
and  many  of  these  lots  are  imder  mul- 
tiple ownership. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  farm-size  scale, 
the  number  of  farms  with  gross  annual 
sales  under  $20,000  decreased  by  almost 
2  million  between  1960  and  1973.  About 
one-third  of  these  got  bigger,  but  the 
other  two-thirds  went  out  of  business. 

Many  small  farms  are  operated  by 
farm  families  in  their  productive  years 
who  depend  primarily  on  farm  income 
for  their  livelihood.  Many  of  these  fami- 
lies have  incomes  near  or  below  the  pov- 
erty level.  There  are  over  a  million  and 
a  half  farms  with  agricultural  sales  of  ' 
less  than  $20,000  and  at  least  a  third  of 
these — over  a  half  million— meet  the 
General  Accounting  Office's  definition  of 
"small  farmer":  a  person  under  65  years 
of  age  who  works  off  the  farm  for  wages 
less  than  100  days  of  the  year  and  sells 
less  than  $20,000  worth  of  agricultural 
products  annually. 

The  trend  toward  bigness  is  thought 
to  be  inevitable  because  economies  of 
scale  make  orflyNiie  largest  operations 
profitable.  Butvyje/effect  of  size  on  prof- 
itably has  beetn  greatly  exaggerated. 
Some  studies  show  th^t  the  advantages 
of  farm  size  in  the  Midwest  peak  out  at 
under  a  thousand-acre  farm. 

And  other  studies  show  that  Increased 
efficiencies  are  gained  in  feed  lots  up  to 
only  about  500  steers.  After  this  the  ad- 
vantages of  size  may  not  be  so  much 
inefficiency,  use  of  resources,  or  manage- 
ment advantages,  but  may  be  the  result 
of  either  tax  advantages  or  the  leverage 
gained  from  a  large  share  of  the  control 
of  an  industry  hi  one  area.  Once  these 
nonfarming  advantages  are  excluded, 
the  ability  to  use  available  resources 
efficiently  is  probably  the  most  impor- 
tant factor  in  successful  farming  and 
ranching. 

One  study  has  shown,  for  example, 
that  in  terms  of  money  earned  compared 
to  labor  put  out.  the  top  quarter  of  the 
farmers  in  each  size  category  earned 
five  times  as  much  as  those  in  the  bot- 
tom quarter.  This  held  true  for  .very 
small  as  well  as  large  farms.  InfoVma- 
tion  like  this  leads  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  USDA  must  get  into  the  business 
of  helping  smaHCT^farmers  with  their 
productivity.  This  will  help  the  country 
as  a  whole  because  it  will  increase  our 
national  farm  output.  It  will  certainly 
help  the  two-thirds  of  America's  farm 
population  that  lives  on  farms  grossing 
less  than  $20,000  a  year. 

rKDERAL   ACTION 

Not  only  is  USDA  the  appropriate 
agency  to  help  the  small  farmer,  it  is 
about     the     only     agency     specifically 
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charged  with  looking  after  rural  and 
small  farm  interest.  Most  other  agencies 
devote  an  Inadequate  share  of  their  re- 
sources to  rur»l  America.  Health  care, 
transportation,  and  most  other  services 
provided  to  citizens  are  less  available 
to  rural  areas. 

The  tax  laws  are  especially  harmful. 
They  allow  large  farm  firms  to  deduct 
their  expenditures  for  land  development, 
soil  conservation,  irrigation,  and  other 
needs  against  current  income.  This  is 
the  equivalent  of  an  interest-free  Gov- 
ernment loan.  ^ 

And  the  estate  tax  laws  have  the  ef- 
fect of  directly  transferring  family 
farms  into  corporate  or  rich  nonf armer 
hands  by  making  it  almost  impossible 
for  a  parent  to  give  land  to  children 
with  enough  money  left  over  to  keep  a 
farm  going. 

In  this  regard,  I  have  strongly  urged 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
to  consider  raising  the  estate  tax  ex- 
emptions from  their  unchanged  1942 
level.  I  also  think  that  there  should  be 
additional  tax  relief  for  those  farm  par- 
ents who  want  to  keep  smaller  farms 
in  the  family.  I  think  that  if  inherited 
small  farm  are  kept  in  the  family  for  5 
years  or  more,  the  entire  estate  tax 
should  be  waived  by  the  Government. 
We  use  the  tax  laws  to  promote  other 
national  interests,  such  as  giving  tax 
breaks  for  exploring  for  national  re- 
sources or  giving  to  charity.  It  is  in  the 
national  interest  to  preserve  econom- 
ically strong  small  farmers  in  rural 
America. 

KCRAL    NEEDS 

So  far,  I  have  mentioned  fairness, 
benefits  to  smaH  farmers  and  benefits  to 
the  country  as  a  whole.  But  there  is  a 
major  benefit  that  is  "in  between"  help- 
ing individual  farmers  and  helping  the 
country  as  a  whole.  That  is  the  benefit 
to  rural  areas  caused  by  the  improve- 
ment of  small  farm  operations.  In  the 
last  40  years,  over  30  million  people  have 
left  rural  areas  for  cities.  Recent  cen- 
sus data  shows  that  this  trend  may  be 
reversing  and  people  may  soon  be  leav- 
ing the  cities  to  return  to  rural  America. 
If  USDA  cannot  begin  to  explore  wasrs 
for  farms  to  use  labor  productively, 
these  people  will  be  returning  to  the 
conditions  their  parents  and  grandpar- 
ents left.  ^ 

Rural  areas  may  benefit  much  more 
directly  from  several  successful  small 
farms  than  one  successful  large  one.  The 
fewer  people  spending  farm  income  in 
smaller  communities,  the  less  likely 
these  communities  are  to  provide  essen- 
tial services.  And  large  farms  siphon  off 
income  from  the  land  and  send  it  to 
ri(i|i,,lndividuals  and  corporations  in 
otheriparts  of  the  country.  In  addition, 
a  rec«it  study  indicates  that  Knia.li 
farms.  If  managed  well,  give  a  higher 
return  on  cropland  than  large  farms 
do.  Then,  total  farm  income  for  the  area 
is  increased  and  a  greater  income  gen- 
erating effect  on  other  economic  sec- 
tors is  provided. 

OAO   CONCLUSIONS 

All  the  national  farm  organizations 
agree  that  preserving  economically  via- 
ble family  farms  should  be,  but  is  not.  a 
priority  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. My  contacts  with  farm  leaders 
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in  Montana  indicate  that  this  is  also 
true  for  my  part  of  the  country.  Because 
of  widespread  concern  about  this  prob- 
lem, the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  recently  reported  to  Con- 
gress that  USDA  should  be  doing  a  far 
better  job  helping  small  farmers.  The 
report  was  entitled  "Some  problems  im- 
paling economic  improvement  of  small 
farm  operations:  what  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  could  do."  Some  of  the 
report's  major  conclusions  were: 

The  consensus  of  knowledgeable  Oovem- 
ment  and  nongovernment  people  Is  that,  al- 
though various  factors  contribute  to  small- 
farm  operators'  having  relatively  low  volumes 
of  farm  sales,  faUure  to  use  available  tech- 
nology and  efficient  management  practices 
effectively  is  a  primary  reason  many  have 
lower  volumes  of  farm  sales  than  they  might 
have  and  a  major  factor  limiting  improve- 
ments in  their  farming  operations. 

Although  some  publicly  supported  exten- 
sion and  research  projects  have  related  to 
the  needs  of  small-farm  operations,  the  De- 
partment and  land-grant  colleges  have  not 
made  a  concerted  effort  to  solve  problems 
impeding  the  economic  improvement  of 
small-farm  (^>eratlons.  Also  they  have  not 
adequately  (1)  evaluated  the  economic  and 
social  impacts  of  production -efficiency  re- 
search nor  (2)  determined  the  assistance 
that  small-farm  operations  need  to  plan  for 
and  adjust  to  changes  brought  about  by  such 
research. 

Demonstration  projects  sponsored  by  co- 
operative extension  organizations  and  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  have  shown  that 
some  small-farm  operators  are  capable  of 
increasing  the  productivity  of  their  land  and 
increasing  their  incomes.  The  type  and  in- 
tensity of  assistance  provided,  and  result- 
ing accomplishments,  differed  widely  be- 
tween those  projects  as  did  the  abilities  and 
resources  of  participating  (farmers. 

More  complete  data  on  small-farm  opera- 
tors is  needed  to  determine  the  type  and  ex- 
tent of  assistance  which  would  be  useful 
and  to  provide  the  basis  for  planning  exten- 
sion and  research  programs  oriented  to  the 
specific,  known  needs  of  small-farm  c^wra- 
tors.  Such  programs  could  aid  in  meeting  the 
world's  food  and  fiber  needs  as  weU  as  in- 
creasing these  farmers'  incomes. 

The  Department  disagreed  that  it  should 
take  actions  to  intensify  Its  efforts  to  extend 
training  and  technical  assistance  to  small- 
farm  operators. 

recommended  that  USDA 
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And  GAO 
should: 

Identify  small -farm  operators  in  their  pro- 
ductive years  who  depend  on  the  farm  as 
their  primary  soiu-ce  of  income  and  cate- 
gorize them  according  to  their  resources, 
abilities,  educational  experiences,  and  wlll- 
ingnesB  to  improve  their  operations  by  using 
available  technology  and  efficient  manage- 
ment practices. 

Estimate  the  costs  and  benefits  of  pro- 
grams needed  to  extend  training  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  small -farm  operators  hav- 
ing the  potential  for  improvement  and  pre- 
sent the  Iniformation  to  the  Congress  for 
its  consideration. 

Kzamine  the  potential  for  research  unique- 
ly designed  to  Improve  the  economic  position 
of  small-farm  operators  and,  if  such  poten- 
tial exists,  consider  the  priority  of  such  re- 
search in  relation  to  other  federally  funded 
agricultural  research. 

Establish  procedvu-es  for  (1)  evaluating  the 
economic  and  social  Impacts  of  future  re- 
search that  could  greatly  change  the  pro- 
ductivity, structure,  and/or  size  of  existing 
farms,  and  (3)  determining  the  assistance 
small-farm  operators  would  need  to  plan  for 
and  adjust  to  the  resulting  changes. 

Mr\  Speaker,  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  amends  title  V  of  the  Rural  Devel- 


(q)ment  Act  to  provide  for  small-farm  re- 
search, extension,  and  development  pro- 
grams that  will  implement  the  sugges- 
tions of  GAO  and  of  my  constituents.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
prin^d  in  the  Record. 

HJL  117S3 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 502 (c)  of  the  Rural  Development  Act 
of  1972  (86  Stat.  667)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

(c)  Small  Farm  Extension,  Research  and 
Development  Programs. — (1)  SmaU  farm  ex- 
tension and  research  and  develc^ment  pro- 
grams shall  consist  of  the  foUowing: 

(A)  A  comprehensive  study  and  survey  by 
the  Secretary  conducted  through  the  ]ftd- 
eral-State  Cooperative  Extension  Services  to 
identify  smaU  farmers  In  each  St^te  and  to 
det^Toine  their  resources,  abilities,  educa- 
Uon,  and  experience,  and  the  willingness  of 
such  farmers  to  upgrade  their  farm  c^iera,- 
tions  through  improved  farm  management 
practices,  improved  agricultural  production 
techniques,  improved  farm  machinery  tech- 
nology. Improved  products,  and  improved  co- 
operative agricultural  marketing  pracUces. 

(B)  The  development  and  implementation 
of  a  program  by  the  Secretary  and  the  Fed- 
eral-State Coc^>eratlve  Extension  Ow  vices 
for  improving  operations  of  small  fanners  by 
means  of  the  measures  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  for  upgrading  small  farmer 
operations. 

(C)  The  establishment  of  procediires  for 
evaluating  the  social  and  economic  conse- 
quences of  the  program  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (B). 

(D)  The  establishment  of  procedures  tar 
regular  periodic  updating  of  the  study  and 
survey   provided    under   subparagraph    (A). 

(E)  Research  and  development  with  re- 
spect to  measures  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  for  upgrading  small  farmer  oper- 
ations. 

(P)  An  annual  report  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Agricultxire  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  re- 
garding the  extent  to  which  the  objectives  of 
the  program  provided  for  in  this  subsection 
are  being  achieved  and  the  effectiveness  with 
which   such  objectives  are   being  achieved. 

As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term  "small 
farmer"  means  any  person  wbo'd^)ends  on 
fanning  as  his  primary  source  of  income, 
whose  gross  annual  sales  from  farming  oper- 
ations are  less  than  $20,000  in  1975  dollars, 
and  whose  Income  from  nonfarm  soiuxes  la 
less  than  $5,000  in  1975  dollars. 


\ 


SECRETARY  COLEMAN'S  CONCORDE 
DECISION  MUST  BE  OVERCOBCE 
BY  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  ji 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzuc)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary 
Coleman's  SST  ruling  yesterday  is  a  bit- 
ter disappointment  to  those  who  have 
spoken  out  for  environmental  sanity 
over  iiresponsible  technology.  In  allow- 
ing four  lllg^ts  a  day  into  Kennedy  Air- 
port and  two  into  Dulles,  Secretary  Cole- 
man will  be  subjecting  hundmls  of 
thousands  of  our  citisens  to  deafening 
noise  levels  and  make  their  homes  un- 
safe and  unllvable. 

I  believe  that  the  negative  effects  of 
the  Concorde  and  other  aircraft  which 
generate  excessive  noise  levels  and  are 
environmentally  damaging  are  of  seri- 
ous importance  to  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  a  great  many  Americans,  and 
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are  therefore  of  genuine  concern  to  this 
Congress. 

There  has  been  much  debate  In  the 
past  concerning  the  possible  harmful  Im- 
pacts that  the  Concorde-SST  would  have 
upon  the  environment.  v 

Through  the  investigations  of  the 
Government  Operations  Subcommittee 
on  Government  Activities  and  Trans- 
portation, on  which  I  serve,  it  has  be- 
come clear  that  the  situation  is  even 
more  serious  than  originally  anticipated 
and  that  Congress  must  take  action  now 
to  protect  the  health  of  our  citizens  by 
not  permitting  the  SST  or  any  aircraft 
with  similar  objectionable  noise  and 
emission  characteristics  to  land. 

Although  the  draft  environmental  im- 
pact statement  of  the  Concorde  released 
In  March  1975  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  stated  that: 

The  resultant  noise  levels  of  the  Concorde 
are  not  substantially  higher  than  those  of 
transoceanic  subsonic  aircraft  such  as  the 
older  Boeing  707  and  McDonnell  Douglas 
DC-8  types, 

An  information  brief  issued  previously 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation  on 
December  11.  1973.  had  concluded  that: 

The  Concorde  and  TU-144  aircraft  are 
significantly  noisier  than  civil  subsonic  air- 
craft now  In  commercial  operation. 

This  same  1973  report  also  showed  that 
with  the  introduction  of  the  Concorde  at 
JFK,  525,000  people,  or  an  increase  of 
275,000  over  the  present  number  would 
be  residing  in  areas  of  100  decibel  noise 
levels.  A  level  of  90  is  considered  the 
maximum  acceptable  noise  level.  At  a 
100  decibel  noise  level,  conversation  is 
limited  to  a  distance  of  6  inches  using 
raised  voice  level. 

No  one  can  yet  tell  the  real  impact 
that  these  loud  noises  and  vibrations 
produced  day  in  and  day  out  wiU  have 
on  human  beings.  However,  in  the  final 
SST  environmental  impact  statement, 
DOT  wrote  that — 

Noise  has  been  reported  to  cause  vascon- 
strlctlon,  fluctuations  In  arterial  blood  pres- 
sure, and  even  alterations  of  some  functional 
properties  of  cardiac  muscle. 

Dr.  L.  E.  Farr  summarized  his  views  of 
the  effects  of  noise  in  the  final  environ- 
mental   impact    statement    by    stating 

that — 

In  disease  states  such  as  anxieties,  duode- 
nal ulcers  and  other  so-called  tension  Uls, 
the  additive,  deleterious  effect  of  noise  Is 
real  and  Immediate. 

Noise  pollution  Is  not  the  o:ily  problem 
associated  with  this  aircraft.  The  emis- 
sions from  the  planes  themselves  will 
have  a  deleterious  effect  on  our  atmos- 
phere. The  depletion  of  the  ozone  layer 
by  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  from  the  planes 
would  remove  our  only  protection  from 
ultraviolet  radiation.  According  to  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  report  on 
the  Environmental  Impact  of  Strat- 
Ovspheric  Flight,  which  was  also  discussed 
at  the  subcommittee  hearings: 

The  production  of  16  Concorde  supersonic 
airlines  having  present  emission  Indices 
might  lead  In  the  long  run  to  several  thou- 
sand additional  cases  of  skin  cancer  per  year 
In  the  'world,  of  which  pwrhaps  a  thousand 
would  be  In  the  United  States. 

Not  only  Is  there  the  danger  of  pro- 
ducing cancer  but  climatic  changes  may 
also  be  brought  about  by  the  alteration 
of  the  ozone  layer.  The  effects  of  these 


ch^ges  are  still  being  studied  and  are 
only  vaguely  understood;  yet  with  these 
threats  to  the  environment,  Mr^oleman 
is  apparently  prepared  to  allow  flights. 
It  is  therefore  up  to  the  Congress  to 
prevent  these  damaging  results. 

Aside  from  these  safety  and  environ- 
mental questions,  energy  considerations 
would  also  argue  against  permitting  the 
operation  of  these  aircraft.  The  Con- 
corde SST,  because  of  its  small  100-125 
seat  capacity,  would  use  two  to  three 
times  as  much  fuel  per  passenger,  as  the 
jumbo  Jet  carrying  200-400  people.  I 
hardly  think  that  we  should  aggravate 
our  energy  shortage  by  allowing  use  of 
this  luxury  aircraft. 

If  the  administration  is  not  prepared 
to  take  actions  which  guarantee  the 
safety,  health,  and  welfare  of  our  citi- 
zens, then  we  in  the  Congress  will  have 
to  take  that  action.  We  In  the  House 
have  done  this  temporarily  through  the 
amendment  to  the  ADAP  bill  which  I 
coauthored  with  Representative  James 
V.  Stanton.  We  will  have  other  opportu- 
nities to  make  this  ban  permanent.  I  will 
work  for,  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port measures  which  will  accomplish  this 
end. 

MR.  DODD  COSPONSORS  VETERANS 
EDUCATIONAL  BENEFITS  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Cormecticut  (Mr.  Dodd)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  take  a  few  minutes  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  Important 
piece  of  legislation  which  is  being  intro- 
duced today  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cleveland),  and  which  I  have  cospon- 
sored. 

As  we  all  know,  the  veterans  who 
served  between  1955  and  1966.  but  have 
not  yet  taken  advantage  of  the  educa- 
tional benefits  due  to  them,  stand  to  lose 
eligibility  for  these  programs  as  of 
May  31,  1976.  because  of  the  time  limita- 
tion caljed  for  by  the  Vietnam  era  GI 
bill.  If  this  limitation  is  not  removed, 
approximately  2.7  million  veterans  who 
have  been  unable  to  take  advantage  of 
educational  benefits  to  date  will  stand 
to  lose  eligibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  93d  Congress  recog- 
nized this  problem,  and  endeavored  to 
correct  it  by  extending  the  limitation 
from  8  to  10  years:  Originally,  eligibility 
was  scheduled  to  expire  for  this  unus- 
ually large  group  of  veterans  on  May  31, 
1974.  The  2-year  extension  Is  commend- 
able, and  speaks  to  the  discriminating 
nature  of  a  policy  establishing  a  limita- 
tion on  eligibility  for  any  group  of  vet- 
erans, but  it  does  not  provide  a  complete 
solution,  and  now  the  same  problem  once 
again  confronts  us.  The  legislation  which 
is  introduced  today  by  Representative 
Cleveland  will  correct  this  problem  of 
selective  entitlement  by  removing  the 
time  limitation  altot?ether.  Otherwise, 
this  problem  of  selective  entitlement  will 
confront  us  all  within  4  months,  and  will 
make  2.7  million  veterans  ineligible  for 
educational  benefits.  I.  therefore,  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  their  full  support 
for  this  Important  legislation,  and  to 
work  for  its  prompt  ratification. 


FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS  ACT  OF 
1976  • 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  members 
of  the  House  Banking.  Currency  and 
Housing  Committee  today  received  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "Financial  In- 
stitutions Act  of  1976,"  on  which  hearings 
will  be  held  starting  late  this  month. 

This  proposed  financial  institutions 
legislation  emanates  from  the  months  of 
hearings  held  by  Congressman  Sx  Ger- 
main, chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on 
Financial  Institutions.  v_^ 

The  following  document  describes  the 
legislation,  on  which  drafting  of  a  bill 
will  be  completed  shortly.  I  include  this 
document  in  the  Record  for  the  benefit 
of  all  Members: 

Explanation  or  Proposkd  Financial  Insti- 
tutions Act  or   1976 

The  February,  1976  Committee  Print,  con- 
taining the  proposed  Financial  Institutions 
Act  of  1976,  relies  heavily  on  the  report  of 
the  Commission  on  Money  and  Credit  of  1961, 
the  Hunt  Commission  of  1971,  the  Adminis- 
tration's proposed  Financial  Institutions  Act 
of  1975,  S.  1267,  passed  by  the  Senate  by  a 
71-14  vote  on  December  11,  1975,  and  on  staff 
studies  commissioned  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Currency  and  Housing.  The 
bin  reflects  testimony  and  comment  on  the 
FINE  study  (Financial  Institutions  and  the 
Nation's  Economy)  discussion  principles  of 
November,  1975.  Wherever  possible,  the  bill's 
language  follows  that  of  S.  1267. 

I.    REGULATORY    AGENCIES 

The  bill  addresses  the  present  system  of 
overlapping,  confusing  and  sometimes  con- 
flicting Jurisdictions  and  policies  In  bank 
regulation,  by  creating  the  Federal  Banking 
Commission,  which  will  assume  the  bank 
chartering,  branching,  examination,  super- 
vision, regulation,  and  holding  company 
functions  which  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  In  approving  national 
bank  chartering  and  branching,  the  FBC  will 
strive  to  Improve  competition  and  prevent 
any  undue  concentration  of  banking  re- 
sources which  would  tend  to  reduce  com- 
petition. 

The  FBC  will  consist  of  five  members,  de- 
voted to  the  public  interest,  with  staggered 
five  year  terms,  appointed  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  One  of  the  five 
members  shall  be  selected  from  the  member- 
ship of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  shall 
serve  on  both  the  FBC  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  None  of  Its  members  need  be 
members  of  any  political  party,  and  no  more 
than  three  may  belong  to  the  same  political 
party.  The  Federal  Banking  Commission  will 
obtiln  Its  funding  through  the  normal  Con- 
gressional appropriation  process.  The  fees  It 
will  charge  banks  for  examinations  will  re- 
vert to  the  general  revenues. 

The  Federal  Banking  Commission  Is  given 
Increased  authority  to  act  o.uickly  on  mer- 
gers, without  the  30-day  waiting  period.  In 
the  case  of  a  falling  bank,  as  recommended 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  System  In  April,  1975; 
and  to  prevent  dishonest  or  negligent  bank- 
ing, as  by  assessing  civil  penalties  for  certain 
violations  of  the  banking  acts,  by  streamlin- 
ing procedures  for  the  removal  of  bank  offi- 
cers, directors,  and  employees,  by  broadening 
the  power  of  the  regulator  to  regulate  the 
non-banking  activities  of  bank  holding  com- 
panies, by  broadening  the  enforcement 
powers  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration— all  as  recommended  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  the  FDIC,  and  the  Comp- 
troller In  September,  1975. 

The  FDIC  wlU  be  reUlned  In  Its  present 
form  as  an  Insuring  agency,  as  recommende* 
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by  the  outgoing  Chairman  Frank  Willie.  The 
Comptroller  will  be  removed  as  one  of  Its 
three  members,  which  hereafter  shall  be  by 
presidential  appointment,  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  with  the  same  qualifications  of  devo- 
tion to  the  public  Interest  as  obtains  for 
FDIC  members,  and  with  the  same  6-year 
terms  as  FDIC  members  under  present  law.  It 
is  envisaged  that  the  FDIC  will  ifct  as  an  In- 
dependent umpire  between  the  i^tate  and  the 
national  banking  systems.  The  FDIC  will  ex- 
amine state-chartered  insured  banks  Itself 
until  It  determines  thit  a  particular  state 
bank  regulatory  agency  Is  capable  of  ade- 
quate examination,  In  which  case  the  FDIC 
shall  delegate  Its  Initial  examining  role  to 
such  state  agency.  The  FDIC  wlU  obtain  its 
funding  through  the  normal  Congressional 
appropriation  process,  and  the  fees  It  will 
charge  for  examinations  will  revert  to  the 
general  revenues. 

Federal  bank  regulation,  under  the  bill, 
would  thtis  be  centered  In  the  FBC  and  the 
FDIC.  In  deference  to  custom,  federal  mu- 
tual savings  bank  and  savings  and  loan  jur- 
isdiction would  be  centered  in  the  FHLBB 
and  the  FSLIC;  federal  credit  union  Jurisdic- 
tion in  NCUA.  NUCA  wUl  no  longer  be  headed 
by  a  single  Administrator,  but  will  be  re- 
placed by  a  board  of  three  members,  devoted 
to  the  public  interest,  with  staggered  sU- 
year  terms.  None  of  Its  members  need  be 
members  of  any  political  party,  and  no  more 
than  two  may  belong  to  the  same  political 
party. 

The  FHLBB  would  be  increased  in  size  to 
five  members,  devoted  to  the  public  Inter- 
est. None  of  Its  members  need  be  members 
of  any  political  party,  and  no  more  than 
three  may  belong  to  the  same  political  party. 
The  FHLBB  would  obtain  Its  fundigg  through 
the  normal  Congressional  appropriation 
process,  and  the  fees  it  will  charge  mutual 
savings  banks  and  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions for  examinations  will  revert  to  general 
revenues. 

n.    DEPOSITORY    INSTITUTIONS 

1 .  Interest  on  time  and  savings  aeposits 

a.  The  ceiling.  The  bill  adopts  the  formula 
of  S.  1267  with  respect  to  terminating  the 
Regulation  Q  Interest  rate  ceilings  on  time 
and  savings  deposits.  Five  and  one  half 
years  after  enactment,  which  could  be  ap- 
proximately January  1,  1982.  During  this 
period,  the  Coordinating  Committee  (the 
newly-created  Federal  Banking  Commission, 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  the  FDIC)  Is  to 
administer  the  celling  so  as  to  give  the  small 
saver  a  reasonable  rate  of  return,  and  to 
prevent  undue  dlsintermedlatlon  both  be- 
tween the  various  depository  institutions, 
and  away  from  the  depository  institutions. 
The  Coordinating  Committee  is  to  report  to 
Congress  six  months  prior  to  the  termination 
date  its  recommendations  and  findings  as  to 
the  effect  of  termination  in  the  economic 
environment  then  prevailing,  so  as  to  give 
Congress  an  opportunity  to  continue  Regula- 
tion Q  if  to  do  so  would  serve  the  public 
Interest. 

b.  The  differential.  The  bill  allows  pay- 
ment of  a  Vi  of  1  percent  premium  interest 
rate  on  time  and  savings  deposits  to  various 
depository  Institutions  which  choose  to 
maintain  a  substantial  portion  of  their  assets 
in  residential  mortgages  ( not  including  con- 
struction loans).  In  order  to  pay  this  pre- 
mium rate,  a  savings  and  loan  association  or 
mutual  savings  bank  must  have  at  least  70 
percent  of  all  new  assets  it  obtains  after 
April  1.  1977,  in  residential  mortgages,  and 
maintain  a  ratio  of  residential  mortgages 
(not  Including  construction  loans)  to  total 
assets  no  less  than  the  ratio  It  bad  on  De- 
cember 31,  1975,  or  70  percent,  whichever  is 
lower.  A  commercial  bank,  which  under 
existing  Regulatton  Q  Is  not  eligible  to  pay 
the  higher  rate,  will  be  permitted  to  do  so 
if  it  has  total  assets  of  under  $25  million. 
%as  at  least  35  percent  of  all  new  assets 

(roughly  70  percent  of  new  time  and  savings 


accounts)  it  obtains  after  Aprtl  1.  1977.  in 
residential  mortgages,  and  maintains  a  ratio 
of  residential  mortgages  (not  Including  con- 
struction loans)  to  total  assets  no  lesai'than 
the  ratio  It  had  on  December  31,  1975.  The 
purpose  of  all  this  Is  to  help  all  housing- 
oriented  institutions  In  a  manner  generally 
equitable  as  between  classes  of  institutions. 
The  agency  members  of  the  Coordinating 
Committee  shall  promulgate  appropriate  and 
timely  regulations  concerning  the  implemen- 
tation of  this  provision. 

c.  Reports.  The  bill  provides  that  the  Co- 
ordinating Committee  report  atmually  to  the 
Congress  on  Its  Justification  for  the  maxi- 
mum allowable  rates  of  interest  (e.g.  why 
they  were  not  set  higher)  which  is  set  for  the 
previous  year  as  well  as  its  recommendation 
whether  the  differential  permitted  during 
the  previous  year  should  be  changed  up  or 
down. 

2.  Interest  on  Third  Party  Payment  Ac- 
counts. The  bill  removes  the  current  statu- 
tory prohibition  against  the  payment  of 
interest  on  third  party  payment  accounts, 
as  of  January  1,  1978.  After  this  date  all 
financial  institutions  will  be  permitted  to 
pay  interest  on  third  party  payment  accounts 
up  to  a  maximum  rate  which  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Coordinating  Committee.  The 
Coordinating  Committee  will  have  to  Justify 
In  an  annual  report  to  the  Banking  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senat*  the  interest 
rate  it  has  set.  It  is  expected  that  the  Com- 
mittee wiU,  in  increasing  the  permissible  in- 
terest rate  from  its  present  zero,  take  into 
account  general  economic  conditions,  the 
interest  of  the  consumer,  and  the  Impact 
this  will  have  on  the  financial  Institutions 
affected. 

3.  Disclosure.  To  Insure  that  borrowers 
and  depositors  receive  stifflclent  information 
to  make  sound  Judgments  regarding  banks, 
the  Federal  Banking  CJommission  Is  directed 
to  promulgate  regulations  within  six  months 
of  the  bill's  effective  date,  requiring  appro- 
priate disclosure  from  all  banks  and  bank 
holding  companies.  The  Commission  may  not 
impose  new  reporting  bvirdens  which  are  dis- 
proportionate to  the  usefulness  of  the  In- 
formation to  be  obtained. 

4.  Reserve  Requirements.  The  power  to 
grant  checking  accounts  by  federal  credit 
unions,  savings  and  loan  associations,  and 
mutual  savings  banks  entails  the  obligation 
of  reserve  requirements  for  such  accoxints. 
The  bill  provides  that,  since  these  financial 
Institutions  will  now  be  in  a  position  to 
compete  equally  for  third  party  payment  ac- 
counts, they  should  be  treated  alike  on  re- 
serve requirements.  At  the  same  time,  the 
present  law,  which  allows  state  banks  which 
choose  to  escape  Federal  Reserve  reserve  re- 
quirements to  do  so,  should  be  amended. 
Consequently,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is 
directed  to  set  reserve  requirements,  to  be 
maintained  at  a  Federal  Reserve  Bank  or 
in  vault  cash,  for  all  institutions  with  more 
than  515  miUlon  in  third  party  payment 
deposits.  For  all  these  additional  institu- 
tions thxis  subjected  for  the  first  time  to  re- 
serve requirements,  the  Board  Ls  directed  to 
phase-in  the  reserve  requirements  over  a 
five-year  period.  The  bill  directs  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  to  conduct  a  study,  and  to  re- 
port its  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
by  December  31,  1977  of  the  desirability  of 
the  Federal  Reserve's  paying  Interest  on  re- 
quired reserves  on  both  time  deposits  and 
third  party  payment  accounts  (with  special 
emphasis  on  time  deposits),  together  with 
findings  on  how  much  of  the  resulting  loss 
of  federal  revenues  could  be  recouped  by 
the  Fed's  charging  financial  institutions  for 
the  service  fvinctions  it  performs  for  them. 

5.  Mutual  Savings  Banks.  The  bill  permits 
de  novo  chartering  and  conversion  of  state- 
chartered  mutual  savings  banks  to  a  federal 
charter,  upon  approval  by  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board.  Upon  conversion  to  a 
federal  charter,  a  particular  state-chartered 
mutual  savings  bank  may  continue  all  ac- 
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tlvltles  T&med  on  by  it  as  of  December  31, 
1975.  In  issuing  federal  charters,  the  Board 
is  instructed  to  give  primary  consideration 
to  'the  best  practices  of  thrift  institutions 
and  the  needs  of  the  famUles,  consumers  and 
communities  to  be  served.  Federal  mutual 
savings  banks  are  given  expanded  powers — 
to  accept  demand  deposits;  to  engage  in  ex- 
panded consumer  lending.  Including  credit 
cards  and  revolving  lines  of  credit;  to  invest 
in  commercial  paper,  corporate  debt,  and 
bankers'  acceptances;  and  to  engage  in  tra- 
ditional trust  department  activities,  includ- 
ing acting  as  trustee,  executor,  administra- 
tor, registrar  of  securities,  guardian,  and 
similar  activities,  upon  a  finding  by  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  that  the  in- 
stitution has  adequate  financial  and  man- 
agerial resources  and  future  prospects. 

6.  Savings  and  Loan  Associations.  The  biU 
gives  federal  savings  and  loan  assocations  the 
demand  deposit,  lending,  and  investment 
powers  authorized  by  S.  1267 — checking  ac- 
counts; consumer,  development,  construc- 
tion, commercial  real  estate,  and  education 
loans;  Investments  In  corporate  debt  securi- 
ties, commercial  paper,  bank  deposits,  and 
bankers'  acceptances;  and  trust  department 
activities,  including  acting  as  trustee,  execu- 
tor, administrator,  registrar  of  securities, 
guardian,  and  slmUar  activities,  upon  a  find- 
ing by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
that  the  Institution  has  adequate  financial 
managerial  resources  and  future  prospects. 
S.  1267  provides  that  these  expanded  pow- 
ers are  available  only  to  a  federal  savings 
and  loan  association  with  70  percent  of  its 
loan  portfolio  In  housing.  This  bill  contains 
no  similar  provision,  in  the  belief  that  thus 
limiting  the  expanded  powers  provision 
would  be  self-defeating.  Instead,  this  bill 
permits  a  federal  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion to  invest  in  excess  of  30  percent  of 
Its  assets  in  other  than  residential  mortgage 
loans,  but  if  it  does  so  it  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  pay  the  interest  premium  (usually 
14  of  1  percent)  oa  time  and  savings  deposits 
permitted  those  institutions  which  remain 
primarily  housing-oriented. 

7.  Credit  Unions.  Credit  unions  are  granted 
a  substantial  expansion  of  their  powers,  as 
proposed  in  the  Credit  Union  Financial  In- 
stitutions Bills  of  1975  and  in  S.  1267,  passed 
by  the  Senate  In  December,  1975 — the  abil- 
ity to  offer  checking  accounts;  to  issue  share 
certificates  with  varying  dividend  rates  and 
maturities;  to  make  secured  and  unsecured 
loans  over  longer  terms  and  in  higher 
amounts  than  currently  permitted;  to  offer 
owner-occupied,  residential  home  mortgage 
loans  (in  value  not  more  than  150  percent 
of  the  median  value  of  homes  in  the  area); 
and  to  engage  In  trust  activities  upon  ap- 
proval by  the  NCUA  on  the  same  terms  as 
federal  mutual  savings  banks  and  savings 
and  lean  associations.  A  central  discount 
fund  to  deal  with  emergency  liquidity  prob- 
lems of  credit  unions  is  established. 

m.    HOUSING 

The  bill  offers  two  major  means  of  en- 
suring an  adequate  flow  of  funds  for  hous- 
ing. An  adequate  flow  of  funds  for  housing 
is  particularly  needed  since  the  housing- 
oriented  thrift  institutions  are  authorized 
by  the  bill  to  diversify  their  loan  portfolios, 
which  taken  by  itself  could  mean  a  dilution 
of  their  present  housing  portfolios. 

1.  First,  as  described  under  II,  the  bill 
shapes  the  interest  rate  differential  of  Regu- 
lation Q  so  as  to  permit  depository  institu- 
tions to  pay  a  higher  interest  rate  on  sav- 
ings and  time  deposits  only  to  the  extent 
that  they  maintain  a  principal  orientation 
toward  residential  mortgages. 

2.  Because  this  permission  to  pay  a  dif- 
ferential will  not  of  itself  be  sufficient  to 
ensure  an  adequate  supply  of  funds  to  resi- 
dential mortgage  markets  in  times  of  dls- 
intermedlatlon and  tight  money,  a  second 
provision  of  the  bill  creates  a  new  program. 
In  order  to  provide  funds  for  housing  con- 
struction during  periods  Of  housing  credit 
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shortage.    tb«    bill    authorlsss    the    Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  expand  Ite  ciir- 
rent  system  of  flve-year  "advances"  to  sav- 
ings and  loans  to  a  system  of  long-term  (up 
to    30- year)     loans    to    commercial    banks, 
mutual   savings   banks,    credit   unions   and 
savings   and   loans,   provided   the   funds   are 
relent  to  borrowers  for  non-luxury  housing 
(not  more  than  150  percent  of  the  median 
value  of  the  ownership  or  rental  unit).  In 
periods  of  tight  money.  VHLBB  would  bor- 
row directly  In  the  market,  or  by  using  the 
Federal   Financing  Bank.   The  Treasury,   or 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank,  would  have  the 
power  to  determine   the   maturity   of  their 
borrowing  In   the   naarket.   but   they   would 
have  to  comply  with  the  FHLBB's  request 
that  the  borrowing  be  made.  It  Is  hoped  that 
Insurance    companies    and    pension    funds 
would    be    active    purchasers   of    this   debt, 
thus  making   their  long-term   funds  avail- 
able for  housing  which  now  has  to  depend 
too  much  on  short-term  sources  of  credit. 
In  turn,  the  Board  would  make  these  funds 
available   to  financial   Institutions  at  cost, 
plus   a   charge   calculated   to   cover   Its  ad- 
ministrative    costs.     The     Institutions,     in 
turn,  would  charge  their  mortgage  borrowers 
an  Interest  rate  that  would  reflect  the  In- 
stitutions' costs. 

A  reasonable  portion  of  these  funds  would 
be  available  for  construction  loans. 

Regulations  would  assure  that  the  bene- 
fits of  moderate  Interest  rates  would  pass 
through  to  rentors  and  to  the  ultimate  pur- 
chaser In  a  construction  loan  situation. 

The  advances  would  be  repaid  to  FHLBB 
by  the  financial  institution  as  the  residen- 
tial mortgage  loan  was  amortized;  If  the 
loan  were  sold  prior  to  maturity,  the  finan- 
cial Institution  would  be  obligated  to  repay 
the  PHLBB  In  full. 

This  provision  of  the  bill  alms  to  ensure 
that  when  funds  for  residential  mortgage 
loans  are  otherwise  Insufficiently  available, 
FHLBB  will  cause  such  funds  to  be  bor- 
rowed In  the  market  (thus  "crowding  out" 
credit  demands  deemed  less  meritorious). 
The  funds  thus  obtained  would  then  be 
relent  by  the  FHLBB  to  financial  Instlt^ 
tlons  for  non-luxury  residential  mortgage 
loans.  The  program  would  be  operated 
without  cost  to  the  taxpayer,  other  than 
that  caused  by  the  additional  demand  on 
the  credit  market. 

The  mortgage  interest  tax  credit,  sug- 
gested by  the  Administration's  Financial 
Institutions  Act  of  1975.  would  cost  tax- 
payers an  estimated  tSOO  million  annually, 
with  no  assurance  that  It  would  appreciably 
Increase  the  fiow  of  housing  credit.  It  Is  be- 
lieved that  the  two  Inducements  to  hous- 
ing nuance  here  suggested  will  be  both  more 
effective,    and    leas    costly    to    the    taxpayer. 

IV.   BANK    HOLDING  COMPANIXS 

The  rac  Is  required,  within  90  days  of 
January  1,  19T7,  the  effective  date  of  this  bUl, 
to  file  with  both  Houses  of  Congress  Its  then 
existing  list  of  permissible  bank  holding  com- 
pany activities. 

Any  new  permissible  activity  approved  by 
the  Commission  would  have  to  be  filed  with- 
in 30  days  of  promulgation  by  the  FBC  and 
would  be  subject  to  veto  by  resolution  of 
either  House  of  Congress  within  90  days. 

The  existing  powers  of  banking  regulatory 
agencies  to  regulate  transactions  between 
bank  holding  companies  and  banks  and  their 
subsidiaries  and  afllllates  are  conferred  on 
the  FBC  and  extended  to  cover  transactions 
with  other  closely  related  business  entitles 
such  as  real  estate  Investment  trusts. 

The  FBC  Is  authorized  to  promulgate  regu- 
lations to  assure  against  public  confusion  as 
to  the  names  and  separate  identities  of  sub- 
sidiaries and  related  afllllates  (Including  ad- 
visory relationships  such  as  with  real  esUte 
Investment  trusts)  of  bank  holding  com- 
panies. These  regulations  would  take  effect 
no  later  than  January  1, 1978.  except  that  the 
FBC  may  grtmt  exemptions  for  an  additional 
two  years. 


A  bank  holding  company  is  prohibited 
from  acquiring  ownership  or  control  of  the 
share  of  a  savings  and  loan  association. 

V.   THX    TEDOLM.   aKSSBVX    STaTXM 

The  bill  makes  a  number  of  changes  In  the 
present  structure  of  the  Federal  Reeerve  Sys- 
tem— changes  not  merely  for  the  sake  of 
change,  but  to  permit  the  Federal  Reserve 
to  focus  Its  energies  on  the  shaping  of  mon- 
etary policy. 

The  bin  retains  the  present  length  of  terms 
for  the  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Boturd 
of  Governors,  and  the  size  of  the  Board.  The 
date  of  the  four-year  term  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  Is  changed  so  that  It  coin- 
cides, with  a  six-month  lag,  with  the  term 
of  the  U.S.  President,  as  recommended  by 
Chairman  Arthur  Burns.  The  Chairman's  ap- 
pointment wUl  be  made  by  the  President, 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate.  As 
present  terms  expire,  the  13  presidents  of 
the  regional  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  because  of  their  Importance  as  re- 
gional rotating  members  of  the  Federal  Open 
Market  Committee,  will  also  be  nominated  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
The  requirement  of  ownership  of  Federal 
Reeerve  stock  by  member  banks  will  be  abol- 
ished since  "member"  bank  status  Is  abol- 
ished. Reserve  requirements  are  imposed  on 
ail  institutions  similarly  situated.  All  insti- 
tutions that  are  required  to  meet  reserve  re- 
quirements would  have  direct,  full  and  equi- 
table access,  under  appropriate  regulations, 
to  Federal  Reserve  services,  Including  the  dis- 
count window  and  wire  transfer  system. 
Thoae  iMnka  which  presently  own  stock  in 
the  Federal  Reeerve  banks  may  either  retain 
this  stock,  or  voluntarily  obtain  repayment 
by  the  Federal  Reserve. 

The  Boards  of  Directors  of  the  regional 
Federal  Reeerve  banks  will  be  increased  in 
size  from  9  to  12  members.  They  will  be 
nominated  by  their  regional  President,  and 
elected  by  the  Board  of  Governors  In  Wash- 
ington. Six  of  the  members  wUL^beyrepre- 
aentatlve  of  the  financial  institutl^nirwblch 
maintain  reserves  with  the  Federal  Reserve, 
with  due  consideration  to  the  diversity  of 
these  financial  institutions,  their  size,  and 
their  geographical  distribution  within  the 
Federal  Reserve  region.  The  other  six  mem- 
bers will  be  selected  from  the  remainder  of 
the  public,  must  be  reasonably  representa- 
tive of  the  population  characteristics  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  district,  and  must  offer  fair 
representation  to  business,  farming,  labor, 
education,  and  consumers. 

The  bill  requires  the  Federal  Reeerve  Board 
tc  pursue  policlee — maximum  production, 
employment  and  purchasing  power    (which 

means    antl-inflattonary    price    stability) 

consistent  with  the  policy  objectives  of  the 
Employment  Act  of  194«.  It  also  makes  per- 
manent the  provisions  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  133  of  March,  1976.  which  requires 
the  Federal  Reeerve  Board  to  coniult  with 
the  Congreaalonal  Banking  Committees  at 
quarterly  hearings  on  the  monetary  goals 
which  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Intends  to 
pursue  in  the  next  twelve  months. 

TI.  FORnON  BANKS  IN  THB  ITNITED  STATES 

This  provision  Is  Intended  to  establish  a 
national  policy  on  foreign  banks  entering  and 
operating  In  the  United  States,  and  a  system 
of  supervision  and  regulaUon  of  these  op- 
erations by  the  Federal  Banking  Commis- 
sion. It  follows  closely  the  1976  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bocu-d.  It  Is  in- 
tended to  give  foreign  banks  the  same  oppor- 
timities  to  conduct  domestic  banking  in  the 
United  States  that  are  available  to  domestic 
banks,  and  to  subject  them  to  similar 
supervision  and  regulation. 

The  bUl  requires  that  all  banking  branches 
and  agencies  of  foreign  banks  established  in 
the  United  States  be  chartered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Banking  Commission.  Federal  charters 
would  also  be  available  to  subsidiaries  of 
foreign  banks.  For  these  subsidiaries,  one 
third  of  the  directors  of  a  foreign  bank  can 
be  non-clttzens  of  the  United  States.  For- 


eign banks  would  also  be  permitted  to  estab- 
lish Edge  Act  corporations  under  the  same 
condlUons  as  apply  to  such  corporations 
established  by  U.S.  banks.  Before  such  »p- 
proval  is  granted,  however,  the  Federal  Bank- 
ing Commission  would  be  required  to  consult 
with  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  to  make  a  determina- 
tion that  approval  of  the  i^jpUcatlon  would 
not  adversely  affect  the  domestic  or  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States. 

The  principal  distlncUons  between  the  bill 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  proposal  are 
three  : 

1.  The  Fed's  proposal  mandates  compulsory 
Fed  membership  for  foreign  banks,  a  require- 
ment not  visited  on  UJ3.  banks.  The  bill,  on 
the  principle  of  non-discrlmlnatlon,  rejects 
compulsory  membership. 

2.  The  Fed's  proposal  requires  Insurance  by 
the  FDIC  on  the  deposits  of  a  domestic 
branch,  agency,  or  a  subsidiary  of  a  foreign 
bank.  The  bill.  Instead,  requires  that  foreign 
banks  maintain  a  surety  deposit  with  the 
FDIC,  In  an  amount  sufficient  to  give  cover- 
age like  that  given  by  FDIC  Insurance. 

3.  The  Fed's  proposal  grandfathers  the  ex- 
isting ownership  of  securities  underwriting 
and  non-banking  companies,  and  the  multi- 
state  banking  operations  of  foreign  banks. 
The  bill.  Instead,  provides  that  such  activi- 
ties, not  permitted  domestic  banks,  must  be 
phased  out  within  five  years  of  the  bill's 
effective  date. 

vn.  UNrrm  statxs  banks  Asaoao 
The  bUl  gives  the  Federal  Banking  Com- 
mission authority  to  regulate  the   interna- 
tional operations  of  United  States  banks  and 
bank  holding  companies: 

1.  It  requires  a  bank  to  seek  the  approval 
of  the  Commission  before  It  can  participate 
In  international  operations  through  branches, 
subsidiaries,  afllliates  and  Joint  ventures.  Be- 
fore granting  such  approval,  the  Commis- 
sion must  make  an  afllrmatlve  decision  that 
the  proposed  foreign  undertaking  by  the 
U.S.  bank  will  not  endanger  the  applicant's 
capital  or.  directly  or  indirectly,  unduly  les- 
sen competition  in  the  United  SUtes,  or 
tend  to  create  a  moncqiMly  in  the  United 
States. 

2.  It  permits  VS.  banks  to  carry  out  Inter- 
national banking  operations,  comparable  to 
operations  undertaken  in  foreign  branches, 
through  separate  departments  in  the  home 
office  of  the  bank,  thus  avoiding  the  need  for 
wasteful  and  unnecessary  offices  in  the 
Bahamas  or  the  Orand  Caymans. 

3.  It  would  permit  XJ£.  banks  to  establish 
and  operate  branches  In  countries  which  do 
not  permit  the  Federal  Banking  Commission 
to  examine  the  branch  and  to  have  complete 
access  to  Its  records,  unless  the  FBC  deter- 
mines that  the  capital  of  the  parent  would 
be  endangered  by  such  branching  activity. 
The  Commission  is  also  authorized  to  permit 
banks  and  bank  holding  companies  to  estab- 
lish subsidiaries  or  Joint  ventures  only  In 
countries  where  It  can  conduct  an  exami- 
nation to  determine  that  the  capital  of  the 
parent  or  any  other  participating  bank  over 
which  it  has  Juiiadlctlon  would  not  be  en- 
dangered. 


WILLIAM  E.  CXDLBY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
say  a  few  words  about  William  E.  Colby, 
the  outgoing  Director  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  who  has  Just  con- 
cluded 32  years  of  distinguished  Oovem- 
ment  service. 

Bill  Colby  ran  the  CIA  during  a  tumul- 
tuous time  for  American  intelligence.  He 
appeared  before  the  Congress  on  numer- 
ous occasions  to  try  to  place  the  CIA's 
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record  In  perspective.  In  doing  so,  he 
gave'  this  Nation  an  unprecedented 
glimpse  of  how  American  intdligence 
worked  and  how  Intelllgrace  served  the 
country. 

While  I  have  had  some  differences  In 
viewpoint  with  Mr.  Colby,  I  have  always 
considered  him  able,  patriotic  and  dedi- 
cated. He  was,  as  much  as  any  bureau- 
crat I  know,  a  true  professional,  whose 
skills  were  finely  honed  and  made  avail- 
able without  reservation  to  the  service 
of  his  country. 

In  matters  relating  to  my  work  on  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations, 
the  CIA  under  his  leadership  has  always 
tried  to  be  helpful  and  responsive.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  I  have  benefited 
from  the  observations  and  comments  of 
representatives  of  that  agency.  Under 
Bill  Colby's  leadership,  the  CIA  has  main- 
tained its  reputation  for  superior  quality 
information  and  analytical  skills. 

Bill  Colby's  candor  and  cooperation 
served  a  beleaguered  Agency  well.  He 
worked  hard  to  restore  public  and  con- 
gressional confidence  in  the  business  of 
intelligence,  and  after  its  period  of  tra- 
vail, he  began  to  set  the  CIA  on  a  course 
which  we  all  hope  will  make  it  the  finest 
and  most  accountable  Intelligence 
gathering  agency  in  the  world.  It  re- 
mains for  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress to  insure  that  the  progress  he  has 
contributed  to  importantly  will  be  con- 
tinued. 

I  express  my  appreciation  to  Bill  Colby 
for  his  unstinting  service  to  the  Nation, 
and  I  wish  him  the  best  In  the  years 
ahead. 

TRANSPORTATION  FOR  THE 
ELDERLY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man frwn  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  elderly 
are  more  reliant  than  any  other  segment 
of  the  population  on  transportation  for 
basic  services  as  well  as  for  social  activi- 
ties. There  are  22.4  million  people  in  this 
Nation  who  are  65  or  older.  Since  1968, 
poverty  among  this  group  has  actually 
increased,  while  it  has  decreased  for  all 
other  age  groups.  One-fourth  of  all  older 
Americans  live  in  households  with  in- 
comes below  the  poverty  level.  The  New 
York  State  Office  for  the  Aging  has  found 
that  9  cents  of  the  elderly  citizen's  dollar 
goes  to  transportation,  an  amoimt  ex- 
ceeded only  by  food  and  housing. 

The  problem  of  providing  transporta- 
tion that  is  physically  and  financially 
accessible  is  a  large  one,  and  I  believe 
the  Federal  Government  is  beginning  to 
realize  the  need  for  commitment  in  this 
area.  The  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  in  1971  stated  on  the  subject  of 
transportation  that  "immediate  actlcm 
is  needed:"  The  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  represented  a  breakthrough  In  rec- 
ognizing the  problems  of  the  aged;  and 
the  Biaggi  amendment — to  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964 — in- 
cluded a  national  policy  statement  which 
requires  federally  funded  transportation 
facilities  to  plan  for  the  needs  of  the 
elderly  and  handicapped. 

The  aged  ^nd  poor  do  not  choose  al- 
ternative means  of  transportation  when 


fares  increase,  rather  they  are  prevented 
from  traveling  at  all.  High  transporta- 
tion fares  are  greatly  due  to  Increased 
fuel  prices,  a  phenomenon  which  makes 
the  driving  of  automobiles  too  expensive 
for  many.  Automobiles  do  not  answer 
most  transportation  needs  of  the  elderly 
for  many  reasons :  Health  problems  make 
operation  difficult  and  furthermore  only 
47  percent  of  older  Americans  are  li- 
censed drivers.  We  should  improve  mass 
transit  instead. 

The  need  for  Improved  facilities  is  in- 
tensified when  we  expand  our  focus  to 
the  handicapped.  The  Federal  Register 
of  February  26,  1975.  reports  that  over  a 
third  of  the  elderly  are  handicapped  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  use  of  most  mass 
transportation  services  is  difficult  or  im- 
passible. Such  problems  of  maneuver- 
ability discourage  suid  prevent  use  of  the 
mass  transit  system  by  many.  And  last, 
the  lack  of  access  is  a  key  problem.  For 
those  in  rural  and  isolated  areas,  mass 
trans[>ortation  is  almost  nonexistent. 
Better  facilities  are  useless  if  the  rider 
cannot  reach  a  bus  stop. 

There  is  a  need  for  a  free  or  low-fare, 
coordinated,  and  accessible  transporta- 
tion system.  The  intent  of  existing  legis- 
lation appears  very  sound,  but  the  con- 
crete results  are  few.  The  problems  out- 
lined above  still  exist,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  areas  in  which  demonstration 
programs  have  been  successfully  nm. 
TTiere  have  been  suggestions  of  a  separate 
system  for  the  elderly,  but  I  think  that 
would  be  a  poor  use  of  resources.  We 
must  fully  uUlize  all  available  resources 
and  include  the  elderly  in  our  mass 
transit  system.  Creating  easier  access  to 
existing  facilities  by  providing  ramps  and 
escalators  are  ways  of  accomplishing 
this  end.  In  addition,  services  feeding 
into  the  larger  system  should  be  devel- 
oped for  those  in  heretofore  unserved 
areas  and  for  the  severely  handicapped. 
An  effective  program  in  this  area  re- 
quires Federal  direction  and  local  imple- 
mentation. Let  us  look  at  some  more  spe- 
cific proposals.  Possibly  the  largest 
program  in  this  field  is  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Administration — 
UMTA — ^Act.  There  are  several  areas  for 
Improvement  imder  section  16(b)  (2) .  We 
must  restate  our  commitment  to  the  aged 
in  stronger  terms  than  by  stating  that 
the  Secretary  "may"  set  aside  funds  up 
to  2  percent  of  UMTA  f  imds  to  meet  the 
transportation  needs  of  the  elderly  and 
handicapped.  This  section  should  be 
amended  to  earmark  specific  allocations 
for  these  groups. 

I  believe  we  must  amend  and  Improve 
the  restrictions  on  UMTA  funds.  First  of 
all,  there  should  be  a  requironent  that 
Uie  private  nonprofit  agencies  which 
qualify  for  section  16(b)  (2)  money  for- 
mulate and  present  a  transportation 
plan.  However,  in  requiring  such  a  plan 
we  are  logically  compelled  to  make  some 
planning  fimds  available,  as  is  done  in 
other  parts  of  the  act  that  require  a 
plan.  Lack  of  ongoing  fimds  seems  to  be 
the  chief  problem  for  many  good  pro- 
grams around  the  country.  UMTA  funds 
do  not  address  this  problem  since  they 
are  restricted  to  capital  rather  than  op- 
erating funds  run  up  to  80  percent  of  the 
cost  of  transportation.  We  must  increase 
allocations  to  cover  operating  expenses, 
for  if  we  are  lax  here,  many  successful 


demonstration  programs  will  simply  be 
phased  out. 

A  second  major  piece  of  legislation  Is 
the  National  Mass  TransportatiMi  As- 
sistance Act  of  1974,  a  program  which  re- 
quires public  and  private  grantees  of  ci4>- 
ital  assistance  fimds  to  reduce  (ares  to 
the  elderly  by  at  least  half  during  oO.- 
peak  times.  This  is  an  excellwit  idea,  ex- 
cept that  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  Limi- 
tation of  reduced  fares  to  offpeak  hours 
denies  the  elderly  access  to  inexpensive 
transportation  during  certain  portions  of 
the  day.  The  pace  and  crowding  of  rush 
hour  traffic  will  discourage  those  who  can 
not  wait  until  offpeak  hours  to  travel. 

However,  if  reduced  fares  were  pro- 
vided without  a  time  restriction,  then 
those  elderly  citizens  who  need  to  use 
the  buses  during  peak  times  can  afford 
to  do  so.  Augmenting  this  problem  is  the 
relatively  infrequent  service  during  nom- 
peak  hours. 

Our  goal  must  be  to  make  mass  transit 
accessible  to  the  elderly,  not  to  leave 
them  the  choice  of  high  fares  or  long 
waits.  Free  fare  systems  have  been  tried 
with  success  in  many  areas.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  statewide  free-fare  program  was 
funded  by  the  State  lottery.  There  were 
over  52  million  free  elderly  passengers 
at  a  cost  of  $10.8  million  in  1973-74.  I 
also  understand  that  such  a  program  in 
Honolulu  resulted  in  a  threefold  increase 
in  the  number  of  older  citizens  who  avail- 
ed themselves  of  mass  transportation 
facilities.  If  our  commitment  to  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  elderly  and  handicapped 
is  an  earnest  one,  as  I  believe  it  is.  then 
free  fares  seems  an  excellent  means  of 
making  transportation  accessible.  A  pol- 
icy of  reduced  fares  during  peak  hours 
coupled  with  free  fares  for  nonpeak  times 
might  be  a  viable  alternative. 

A  third  use  of  Federal  funds  for  trans- 
portation for  the  elderly  has  gone  into 
demonstration  programs.  But  again  we 
see  the  problem  of  useful  programs  run- 
ning out  of  funds  because  money  is  not 
available  for  operating  costs.  Programs 
across  the  Nation  have  made  great 
strides.  In  West  Virginia,  a  transix>rta- 
tion  remuneration  and  incentive  pro- 
gram— TRIP — provided  access  for  eld- 
erly and  handicapped  people  by  estab- 
lishing State-wide  service  based  on  the 
person's  ability  to  pay.  TRIP  ticket  hold- 
ers had  access  to  many  forms  of  trans- 
portation, including  Greyhound  and 
Trailways  buses  as  well  as  taofHs.  Spe- 
cially equipped  vehicles,  off-duty  school 
buses,  demand  responsive  service  and 
oUier  techniques  have  shown  that  the 
needs  may  be  met  if  the  proper  incentive 
exists.  Such  systems  have  enabled  access 
to  health  centers,  churches,  libraries, 
museums  and  other  social  services. 

The  benefits  of  planning  transporta- 
tion links  to  social  services  are  many. 
First  of  all.  it  can  avoid  duplication  of 
effort  by  merging  schedules  or  establish- 
ing a  central  dispatching  office.  Second, 
v^icles  may  be  purchased  on  a  larger 
scale,  resulting  in  significant  economies. 
Each  local  transportation  authority  that 
wants  to  utilize  Federal  funds  should  be 
required  to  submit  a  plan  to  the  state 
DOT  office  with  provision  for  the  elderly 
and  handicapped.  Local  community 
agencies  must  furthermore  be  included 
in  the  planning  process,  to  fully  meet 
the  needs  of  the  aged  and  infirm. 
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Rural  areas  feel  this  need  for  mass 
transi>ortatlon  planning  more  than  most 
others.  The  existing  legislation  which 
addresses  these  areas  is  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1973,  speciflcally  section 
147,  which  designates  money  aimed  at 
developing  demonstration  projects  for 
rural  public  mass  transportation.  Thus 
far,  none  of  this  money  has  been  spent 
on  transportation  for  the  elderly.  There 
is  a  great  need  for  DOT  to  make  known 
the  amoimt  of  money  available  each 
year,  as  well  as  to  suggest  types  of  pro- 
grams which  might  be  Instituted.  A  re- 
cently passed  Senate  bill,  S.  662,  a  ver- 
sion of  which  is  now  pending  in  the 
House,  would  free  some  of  this  money 
for  operating  costs.  I  applaud  this  action 
as  a  necessary  step  toward  providing 
better  transportation,  in  its  approach  to 
lise  ot  funds  as  well  as  its  focus  on  tech- 
nical studies  which  must  address  the 
needs  of  the  elderly. 

The  UMTA  research  and  development 
programs  appear  to  be  producing  some 
encouraging  results.  Prototypes  for  mass 
transit  buses  which  can  accommodate 
wheelchairs  are  being  developed,  yet 
there  are  a  number  of  cases  in  which  the 
spirit  of  the  law  has  been  circumvented, 
and  cities  buy  new  vehicles  with  no  pro- 
vision for  the  old  and  infirm.  I  would 
urge  continued  oversight  In  these  pro- 
grams to  speed  the  implementation  of 
long  awaited  vehicles  with  provisions  for 
the  elderly. 

A  last  piece  of  legislation  which  merits 
attention  is  section  412  luider  title  ni  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act,  a  program 
which  calls  for  a  study  of  transportation 
services  for  the  elderly,  and  then  suit- 
able demonstration  programs.  Although 
a  study  has  been  released,  recommenda- 
tions are  overdue.  The  program  has  gone 
luifunded  in  l^cal  year  1975  and  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  for  fiscal  year  1976 
"does  not  include  one  penny  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  section  412,"  according  to  the 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens, 
April  1975.  I  encourage  its  funding  and 
rapid  development  of  programs  for  the 
elderly. 

One  of  the  major  obstacles  to  a  suc- 
cessful system  of  transportation  for  the 
aged  and  handicapped  is  the  multiplicity 
of  programs.  The  coordination  which  I 
feel  is  so  important  at  the  local  level  Is 
just  as  important  at  the  Federal  level. 
There  should  be  a  pooling  and  subse- 
quent administration  of  the  available  re- 
sources under  one  agency,  possibly  the 
Department  of  Transportation.  To  ac- 
complish this,  the  roadblock  of  the  con- 
flicting eligibility  requirements  of  the 
n^any  programs  must  be  resolved. 

The  need  for  transportation  for  the 
elderly  is  strong  and  growing.  We  can  Ul 
afiford  to  wait  another  year  or  two  to  get 
concrete  action.  The  existing  demonstra- 
tion programs  have  provided  some  very 
successful  results  and  need  to  be  con- 
tinued. The  laws  on  the  books  must  be 
implemented.  It  is  unrealistic  to  think 
that  mass  transit  facilities  can  be  self- 
supporting  through  fare-box  receipts 
alone.  Subsidized  fares  and  Federal  as- 
sistance for  operating  costs  are  a  neces- 
sity if  we  wish  to  truly  meet  the  problem 
and  fulfill  our  commitment  to  make 
transportation  more  accessible  to  the 
elderly  and  handicapped  In  this  country. 


LEADERSHIP  HAS  STRUCK  PROPER 
BALANCE  WITH  RECESS  SCHED- 
ULE FOR  SECOND  SESSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  and 
other  Members  may  recall,  I,  along  with 
several  of  our  colleagues,  was  critical  of 
the  recess  schedule  which  the  House  of 
Representatives  Inflexibly  followed  last 
year.  While  I  commended  the  House 
leadership  for  devising  a  schedule  for  the 
1st  session  of  the  94  th  Congress  which 
gave  us  time  to  work  in  the  legislature 
coupled  with  scheduled  time  to  listen  to 
our  constituents,  I  felt  that  throughout 
the  first  session,  we  were  recessing  too 
often  and  too  long  and  too  frequently 
while  at  the  same  time  announcing  to 
the  country  that  we  had  an  energy/eco- 
nomic/whatever kind  of  crisis.  I  hap- 
pened to  believe  that  we  did  indeed  have 
problems  of  crisis-reaching  proportions 
and  wondered,  as  did  many  of  my  con- 
stituents and  other  Americans,  how  Con- 
gress could  possibly  justify  going  home 
just  after  alarming  the  country  to  the 
unresolved  problems  at  hand. 

Last  Febriiary,  we  were  experiencing 
great  problems  with  energy  conservation 
and  production,  pricing,  exports,  et  cet- 
era, and  I  spoke  against  the  Lincoln's  Day 
recess.  Later  in  the  spring,  I  spoke 
against  the  extended  Easter-Passover 
recess  when  we  had  yet  \o  complete  ac- 
tion on  energy,  the  economy  or  taxes.  In 
June,  I  suggested  that  we  not  take  an  ex- 
tended recess  for  the  Fourth  of  July,  or 
any  other  recess,  imtll  an  effective  energy 
program  had  been  developed  and  passed. 
And  again  in  July,  I  pointed  out,  with 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKin- 
NEv)  that  imless  the  recess  schedule 
were  revised.  Congress  would  meet  on 
only  60  days  for  the  remainder  of  1975. 
Having  now  seen  the  recess  schedule 
for  the  second  session  of  this  Congress, 
I  am  heartened  because  it  appears  to 
reflect  the  concern  expressed  by  myself 
and  others.  It  appears  that  our  elforts 
have  not  been  hi  vain,  for  we  now  see 
that  the  recesses  have  been  pared  con- 
siderably, allowing  for  more  days  for 
committee  study  and  floor  debate,  while 
still  giving  Members  the  opportunity  to 
return  to  our  districts  to  meet  with  our 
constituents,  get  their  views,  and  ex- 
change ideas. 

I  believe  the  leadership  has  struck  a 
proper  balance  on  this  new  schedule, 
and  I  am  optimistic  that  if  we  are  dili- 
gent. Congress  will  accomplish  beneficial 
results  for  America  during  this  session. 
Since  I  was  one  who  criticized  before, 
I  believe  it  is  proper  now  for  me  to  ex- 
press my  compliments  to  the  leadership 
for  taking  those  views  into  account  and 
coming  up  with  a  good  result. 


MUSEUM    SURVEY    ON    RESTORING 
THE  ARTIST'S  TAX  DEDUCTION 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous mater.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  several 
years  I  have  sponsored  leglslatioa  to  re- 


store the  artist's  tax  deduction  for  the 
donation  of  his  work  to  public  institu- 
tions. The  bill,  B.R.  585,  would  permit  an 
artistito  take  a  deduction  for  100  per- 
cent 6t  the  value  of  his  donated  work. 
SIS  allowed  prior  to  the  1969  Tax  Reform 
Act.  Presently,  the  artist  can  deduct 
only  out-of-pocket  costs  of  producing  a 
donated  work  of  art. 

The  1969  law  has  effected  a  public  po- 
licy that  insults  the  living  American 
artist  and  denies  the  public  of  a  rich  col- 
lection of  art  being  produced  today.  As 
a  result  of  the  1969  law,  only  the  collector 
can  take  a  deduction  for  the  full  value 
of  the  donated  work.  I  believe  the  col- 
lector's deduction  privileges  should  be 
continued.  But,  just  as  we  provide  this 
incentive  for  giving  because  we  believe 
that  art  donated  to  the  public  arena  en- 
riches our  cultural  resources,  we  should 
also  want  to  encourage  donations  by 
artists  themselves. 

In  restoring  the  artist's  deduction  we 
would  be  encouraging  the  production  of 
art,  aiding  the  artist,  and  providing  addi- 
tional resources  for  the  public.  The  tax 
C(xle  as  now  written  asks  the  American 
public  to  wait  until  the  artist  dies,  or 
the  work  of  art  has  passed  through  the 
collector's  hands,  often  years  after  it  is 
produced  and  at  an  inflated  value,  which 
of  course  makes  the  deduction  finally 
taken  more  costly  to  the  Treasury  than 
had  it  been  taken  earlier  by  the  artist. 
In  the  meantime,  the  works  of  art  have 
not  hung  in  the  museums. 

Because  my  bill  has  received  such  in- 
terest from  people  in  the  art  community, 
I  decided  to  poll  the  major  museums  last 
year  on  the  impact  of  the  1969  act  on 
donations  by  artists  and  secure  their  di- 
rectors' comments  on  the  bill. 

Forty-seven  of  the  one  himdred  and 
four  museums  I  contacted  responded.  A 
couple  of  museums  indicated  they  were 
not  affected  by  the  1969  law  because  they 
did  not  collect  the  work  of  living  artists; 
one  director  charged  the  artists  do  not 
need  financial  assistance,  and  the  rest 
were  overwhelmingly  supportive  of  re- 
storing the  deduction  privilege  at  either 
100  percent  of  fair  market  value  or  75  to 
50  percent  as  proposed  by  other  Members. 
Most  helpful  were  the  comments  added 
by  the  directors  in  responding.  Many  in- 
dicated that  they  were  losing  potential 
donations  daily  because  the  deduction 
was  not  available. 

The  returns  showed  conclusively  that 
artists'  donations,  particularly  in  the 
value  of  the  artwork  given,  have  been  re- 
duced sharply  by  the  1969  act.  In  1974,  5 
years  after  the  watershed  year  of  1969 
when  the  value  of  artists'  donations  to  the 
museums  which  could  provide  figures 
totaled  over  $440,000,  the  gifts  valued  a 
little  more  than  $130,000,  a  figure  that 
falls  below  the  total  for  1967,  the  first 
year  recorded  in  my  survey.  Most  signif- 
icant has  been  the  fall-off  in  donations 
of  major  works  of  art,  many  artists  ful- 
filling their  established  giving  patterns 
with  lower  valued  prints  and  drawings. 

Fortunately,  for  the  art  viewing  pub- 
lic, museums  have  Increased  their  budg- 
et allocations  for  the  work  of  living 
American  artists  and  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  has  made  grants 
to  many  museums  for  contemporary 
work.  But  one  must  recognize  in  the  lat- 
ter  instance  that  Federal  dollars  are 
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again  involved — and  indirectly  In  the 
case  of  the  former.  It  would  be  less  ex- 
pensive for  the  Federal  Government  to 
give  the  artist  even  a  100  percent  deduc- 
tion, amounting  to  some  30  percent  in 
tax  revenue  loss,  than  to  support  the  en- 
tire purchase  of  the  artwork.  In  short, 
the  tax  dollar  lost  through  the  artist's 
donation  will  generate  art  contributions 
three  to  four  times  in  value. 

Most  compelling  is  the  basic  inequity 
and  affront  to  the  artist  of  today's  tax 
policy.  In  responding  to  my  question- 
naire, Stephen  Ostrow,  director  of  the 
Art  Musemn  at  the  Rhode  island  School 
of  Design,  made  this  point: 

It  seems  most  ineqtiltable  that  a  non- 
artist  donating  a  painting  by  Jasper  Johns 
can  deduct  the  full  and  fair  market  value 
while  Jasper  Johns  himself  could  not  If  he 
were  to  donate  the  painting. 

Leslie  Judd  Allender,  curator  of  the 
John  and  Mable  Ringling  Museum  of  Art 
in  Florida  puts  the  situation  like  this: 

This  foolish  lavr  puts  the  artist  m  a  posi- 
tion comparable  to  that  of  a  doctor  who 
would  only  be  allowed  to  charge  for  the 
actual  materials  he  used  In  treating  a  pa- 
tient: a  patent  absurdity.  The  artist  should 
be  allowed  to  deduct  the  fair  current  market 
value  for  any  work  he  creates,  since  It  is  the 
end  product  of  the  same  sort  of  long  years 
of  work  and  study  that  Is  true  of  a  doctor  or 
a  lawyer. 

Over  and  over  again  museum  directors 
reported  that  they  had  "just  had  limch" 
with  an  artist  who  could  not  give  a  major 
work  to  the  museum  until  the  artist's 
deduction  is  restored.  One  director,  in  re- 
lating such  experience,  added: 

We  all  recognize  that  it  Is  an  Immense  dis- 
service to  the  American  people — and  In  fact 
the  hundreds  of  thousands,  perhaps  millions 
of  foreign  visitors  to  America's  museums — to 
be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  experience 
great  works  of  art  by  living  artists  because 
the  artist  Is  called  upon  to  make  de  facto 
major  financial  sacrifices  on  behalf  of  federal 
revenues. 

Another  director,  Alan  Shestack,  of  the 
Yale  Art  Museum,  spoke  of  the  past  im- 
portance of  the  deduction : 

One  year  the  eminent  painter,  Robert 
Motherwell,  gave  us  six  of  his  own  works  of 
the  highest  distinction.  These  works  have 
been  exhibited  to  the  public  on  a  regtilar 
basis  ever  since.  Because  of  Motherwell's 
elevated  reputation  and  the  high  price  his 
paintings  fetch,  w«  could  never  have  afforded 
to  purchase  these  works  of  art.  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  the  Incentive  to  artists  to  donate 
their  works  to  museums  benefits  the  public 
generally. 

A  particular  victim  of  the  1969  Tax 
Reform  Act  has  been  the  teaching  related 
museum.  Peter  C.  Bunnell,  director  of  the 
Princeton  University  Art  Museum  em- 
phasized this  loss  in  his  response: 

I  feel  that  American  museum  collections 
have  declined  since  the  original  law  was 
changed  and  this  Is  especially  the  case  with 
university  related — or  teaching  related — mu- 
seums where  the  emphasis  on  collections  is 
toward  bodies  of  an  artist's  work  rather  than 
the  single  masterpiece.  Collections  of  related 
drawings,  studies,  documents,  etc.  are  as  im- 
portant to  us  and  our  teaching  function  as 
Is  the  finished  work  itself.  This  is  also  the 
sort  of  material  that  is  dllflcult  to  obtain 
through  donor  support  simply  because  It  Is 
not  so  "public"  or  "popular."  Museums  In  the 
past  always  relied  on  the  artist's  gifts  to  sup- 
port this  function  of  the  institution. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
has  already  indicated  its  support  for  re- 


storing the  aftist's  deduction  as  a  means 
of  rectifying  the  inequities  existing  un- 
der the  present  law.  Furthermore,  Chair- 
man Nancy  Hanks  has  stated  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee a  couple  of  years  ago  that — 

Any  adverse  effect  on  the  Federal  Treasury 
caused  by  restoration  of  the  full  deduction 
available  to  creative  artists  for  the  donation 
of  their  works  would,  in  our  view,  be  more 
than  compensated  for  by  the  salutary  bene- 
fit to  this  Nation's  artistic  community,  its 
cultural  institutions,  and  the  massive  pubUc 
audience  they  serve. 

Some  argue  that  enactment  of  HJl. 
585  will  burden  museums  with  vast 
amounts  of  artwork  they  do  not  want  or 
have  no  need  for — at  the  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense. But  this  is  a  specious  objection. 
Even  today  museums  have  to  refuse 
works  of  art  by  artists  who  want  to  have 
their  work  in  the  collection  of  a  museum 
as  a  means  of  achieving  public  recogni- 
tion. Where  the  fall-off  in  donations  has 
come  is  from  the  recognized  artist.  And 
the  loss  has  been  felt  by  the  major  muse- 
ums as  well  as  smaller  museums.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  B.B..  585 
creates  no  financial  incentive  to  the  mu- 
seum to  accept  a  work  of  art;  the  incen- 
tive is  directed  to  the  artist.  Thus,  the 
museum  in  deciding  to  accept  or  reject 
a  donation,  will  have  to  continue  to 
weigh  the  benefit  of  the  work  to  the  pub- 
lic— versus  the  cost  in  storing  and  show- 
ing it. 

The  enactment  of  HJl.  585  would  in- 
sure access  to  works  by  native-bom 
artists  to  present  and  future  generations 
of  Americans.  I.  personally,  can  think  of 
no  better  way  of  honoring  those  who 
contribute  to  the  cultural  life  of  the  na- 
tion in  this,  our  Bicentennial  Year. 

As  James  H.  Duff,  director  of  the 
Brandywine  River  Museum  stated: 

The  final  benefit  would  be  the  public's 
through  the  development  of  collections 
which  would  serve  as  superior  documenta- 
tion of  our  times. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  append  a  listing  of  the  museums 
which  responded  to  my  questionnaire.  If 
any  of  our  colleagues  would  like  addi- 
tional information  on  particular  re- 
sponses, I  should  be  glad  to  provide  it. 

The  list  follows: 
Museums  Responding  to  the  Koch  Suhvet 
california 

San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art. 

The  Frederick  S.  Wight  GaUeries,  University 
of  California. 

Huntington  Library  &  Art  Gallery. 

La  JoIIa  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art. 

COLORADO 

The  Denver  Art  Museum. 

coNNECTictrr 
Yale  tTniversity  Art  Gallery. 
Wadsworth  Atheneum. 

DELAWARE 

Delaware  Art  Museum. 
Winterthur  Museum. 

DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art. 

FLORmA 

John  &  Mable  RlngUng  Museum  of  Art. 
Museum  of  Pine  Arts  of  St.  Petersburg. 

ILLINOIS 

The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 

IKDIANA 

Indiimapolls  Museum  of  Art. 


:> 
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IOWA 

Davenport  Municipal  Art  Gallery. 

'  KENTUCKY 

J.  B.  Speed  Art  Museum. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Museiun  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 
Fogg  Art  Museum. 

MICHIGAN 

The  Detroit  Institute  of  Art. 
Flint  Institute  of  Arts. 

MXNNESOTA 

Walter  Art  Center. 

MISSOURI 

Atidns  Musetmi  of  Fine  Arts. 

NEW  RAMPSHDtX 

The  Currier  Gallery  of  Art. 

NEW  JIXSET 

The  Newark  Museum. 

The  Art  Museum.  Princeton  University. 

The  Montclair  Art  Museum. 

NEW     TORK 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
The  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum. 
Everson  Museum  of  Art. 
Albright-ECnox  Art  Gallery. 
Hudson  River  Museum. 

NORTH     CAROLINA 

North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art. 
William  Hayes  Ackland  Memorial  Art  Cen- 
ter, University  of  North  Carolina. 

OHIO 

Cincinnati  Art  Museum.         « 
AUen  Memorial  Art  Museum,  Oberlin  Col- 
lege. 

OKXGOir 

Portland  Art  Museum. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
Brandywine  River   Museum. 

RHODE     ISLAND 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  Museum  of 
Art. 

TEXAS 

The  Museum  of- Fine  Arts.  Houston. 
San  Antonio  Museum  Association. 
Kimball  Art  Museiun. 
Amon  Carter  Museum. 
McNay  Art  Institute. 

VIRGINIA 

Virginia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

WASHINGTON  ' 

Seattle  Art  Musexun. 

(  WISCONSIK 

Elvehjem  Art  Center,  University  of  Wls- 
consln-Madison. 


JOB  CORPS  REWRITES  MANUAL  ON 
SEXUALITY 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 22  I  received  correspondence  from 
the  National  Gay  Task  Force  containing 
as  an  enclosure  a  letter  sent  by  that  or- 
ganization to  John  T.  DuHlop.  former 
Secretary  of  Labor.  The  letter  pointed 
out  that  the  Job  Corps  Health  Program 
Manual  in  its  supplement  entitled  "Sex- 
ual Deviation"  contained  material  that 
was  inaccurate  and  discriminatory. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  a  letter  re- 
ceived on  February  2,  1976  from  Pierce 
A-  Quinlan,  Administrator  of  the  Office 
of  Comprehensive  Employment  Develop- 
ment, acknowledges  the  validity  of  the 
objections  and  sets  forth  certain  changes 
that  will  be  made.  The  correspondence 
follows: 
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Washington.  D.C.  Januarjf  2,  1976. 
Hon.  John  T.  Dmruop, 
Secretary  of  Labor, 
Wcuhington.  D.C. 

Deak  Ms.  Skcsetabt:  I  am  writing  In  ref- 
erence to  the  Job  Corps  Health  Program 
Mi»"M^'  Part  n  Technical  Supplement  en- 
tlUed  "Sexual  Deviation"  (T8-J.  Revised 
July  31,  1972). 

The  American  Psychiatric  Aseoclatlon  has 
removed  homosexuality  from  their  official 
list  of  "sexual  deviation ".  The  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission  ruled  that  homosexu- 
ality la  not  sufficient  reason  to  And  a  per- 
son unsuitable  fortFederal  employment.  In 
light  of  these  developments,  a  policy  which 
outlines  the  "prevention  of  sexually  deviant 
behavior"  with  regard  to  homosexuality  Is 
unscientific  as  well  as  discriminatory.  I 
urge  you,  therefore,  to  re-examine  the  pol- 
icy designed  to  train  Job  corps  staff  and 
coiinsel  enrollees  In  the  area  of  sexuality. 
The  concept  is  an  admirable  one  but  one 
which  cannot  be  fulfilled  within  such  a 
structure  of  sexual  definitions.  I  believe  that 
the  Job  Corps  has  the  right  to  Impose  re- 
strictions that  are  "deemed  necessary — pro- 
vided they  are  equally  imposed  without  re- 
gard to  sexual  or  affectlonal  preference. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  on  this 
matter. 

Sincerely. 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

National  Oat  Task  FomcK, 
New  York.  N  Y.,  December  19,  1975. 
Hon.  John  T.  Dunlop, 
Secretary  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  SecRBTART  DtJNLop:  We  are  herewith 
submitting  a  formal  request  for  the  Immedi- 
ate withdrawal  from  distribution  of  Job 
Corps  Health  Program  Manual  Part  II  Tech- 
nical Supplement  entitled  "Sexual  Devia- 
tion" (TS-J.  Revised  July  31.  •972).  and 
Imidbdlate  abandonment  of  the  policy  It  out- 
lines, to  wit  "the  prevention  and  manage- 
ment" of  homosexuality.  (Documents  In  our 
possession  indicate  that  this  manual  was 
being  used  as  recently  as  November  12,  1975. 
at  Tongue  Point  Job  Corps  Center,  Astoria, 
Oregon.) 

Further,  we  request  that  you  immediately 
put  Into  effect,  via  appropriate  Instructions 
to  all  Job  Corps  centers,  a  policy  declaring 
that  Individuals  with  homosexual  lifestyles 
and  modes  of  behavior  shall  be  treated  in  ru> 
way  differently  from  other  Job  Corps  staff 
and  trainees. 

We  believe  that  this  matter  requires  your 
Immediate  attention'  since,  under  the  policy 
outlined  In  TS-J,  young  women  and  men  are 
currently  being  deprived  of  Job  opportunities 
on  alleged  medical  grounds,  where  In  fact 
no  such  grounds  exist;  medical  discharges 
are  given  given  to  Job  Corps  trainees  In  in- 
stances which,  according  to  TS-J  Itself,  ''may 
or  may  not  require  mental  health  evaluation, 
and  may  or  may  not  require  medical  referral"; 
and  unspecified  criteria  of  "appearance  and 
behavior"  are  being  used  which  are  clearly 
violative  of  Civil  Service  Commission  guide- 
lines ( attached ) . 

While  we  question  whether  prohibitions 
against  either  heterosekual  or  homoeexual 
behavior  within  the  confines  of  Job  Corps 
centers  are  either  necessary  or  effective,  we 
do  not  challenge  the  Corps'  right  to  impose 
such  restrictions — provided  they  are  equi- 
tably Imposed  without  regard  to  the  gender 
preference  of  those  Involved.  Nor  do  we  chal- 
lenge restrictions  against  "coercive  sexual 
assault,"  providing  this  phrase  Is  Interpreted 
no  differently  for  heterosexual  and  homo- 
sexual behavior. 

We  do.  however,  strongly  challenge  the  dis- 
criminatory policy  outlined  In  TS-J.  and  Its 
spurious  pseudo-sclentlflc  biases.  Por  ex- 
ample, the  phrase  "chronic  overt  homosex- 
ual" is  used  as  If  It  were  a  learned  diagnosis. 
But  It  simply  defines  those  who  engage  In 
homosexual    behavior.    Do    you    label    your 


heterosexual     trainees     as     "ohronlc    overt 
heterosexual"? 

Since  most  lesbians  and  gay  men  have  no 
doubts  about  either  their  gender  or  their 
preferences,  what  reasons  are  there  for  sug- 
gesting they  don't  have  "a  solid  sense  of 
sexual  Identity"?  And.  since  homosexual  be- 
havior and  same-sex  preference  are  well 
within  the  normal  range  of  human  responses, 
what  is  meant  by  "normal  sexual  Identity 
formation"?  What  is  the  meaning  of  'phys- 
ical contact  with  members  of  the  same  sex 
may  have  sexual  meaning  or  not"?  Does 
physical  contact  with  the  opposite  sex  always 
have  "sexual  meaning"?  What  Is  "sexual 
meaning"? 

Homosexuality  Is  no  longer  listed  under 
"sexual  deviation"  or  any  other  category  of 
mental  disorder  In  the  nomenclature  of  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association  (see  at- 
tached), so  that  there  Is  absolutely  no  rea- 
son for  medical  referrals  of  homosexual 
trainees  except  as  the  first  step  in  a  puni- 
'  tlve  procedure.  Do  you  refer  enrollees  who 
have  engaged  In  heterosexual  activity  "to 
the  center  physician  for  evaluation"?  Do  you 
make  an  assessment  of  their  "motivation  to 
change  (their)  behavior"?  If  you  do  not.  you 
have  neither  medical  nor  legal  Justification 
for  doing  so  with  gay  enrollee^ 

We  applaud  the  notion,  contained  In  TS-J. 
that  Job  Corps  staff  should  be  trained  "to 
Increase  its  understanding  and  responsive- 
ness In  the  area  of  sexuality."  and  that  en- 
rollees should  be  offered  an  educational  pro- 
gram to  "Include  the  topic  of  sexuality."  But 
if  these  programs  are  on  the  level  of  ignor- 
ance and  bigotry  of  TS-J  itself,  we  request 
an  immediate  end  to  such  alleged  "training 
and  education." 

SlmUarly.  we  see  the  value  of  counseling 
"dealing  with  feelings  of  anxiety  and  guilt 
often  associated  with  homosexual  acts."  But 
Job  Corps  couhsellng.  in  the  context  of  TS-J, 
Is  clearly  designed  to  Increase  anxiety  and 
guilt  by  dealing  with  homosexual  feelings 
and  behavior  as  "deviant"  and  In  need  of 
"prevention."  It  is  essential  to  see  that  the 
socljtt^  attitudes  expressed  In  TS-J  are  the 
dlrect^^jiseB  of  anxiety  and  guilt  In  young 
people  as^ey  discover  their  homosexual 
feelings.  We  request  that  "counseling"  based 
on  these  attitudes  be  Immediately  discon- 
tinued. 

In  addition  to  the  enclosures  mentioned 
above,  you  will  find  copies  of  statements  de- 
ploring the  sort  of  discrimination  now  evi- 
dently practiced  by  the  Job  Corps  which 
have  been  Issued  by  the  American  Psycho- 
logical Assn..  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  Natlotaal 
Education  Assn..  the  American  Personnel  and 
Ouldance  Assn..  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers,  the  American  CivU  Liberties  Union, 
the  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ,  and  the  National  Federation  of 
Priests  Councils.  We  are  also  Including  a 
bibliography  of  contemporary  material  on 
homosexuality  which  might  immediately  be 
used  to  replace  what  TS-J  refers  to  as  "care- 
fully selected  llteratufe  regarding  seztial  de- 
viation" in  Job  Corps  libraries. 

Since  TS-J  clearly  suggests  that  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission  guidelines  are  being  vio- 
lated with  reference  to  Job  Corps  staff  as 
well  as  trainees,  in  our  cover  letter  to  the 
CoRunlsslon  Chairman,  accompanying  a  copy 
of  this  letter,  we  are  requesting  an  imme- 
diate investigation  of  Job  Corps  hiring 
policies. 

We  hope  for  your  earliest  reply. 
Sincerely. 

Brttck  Vokixbb, 
Executive  Director. 

VS.  DKPAaTMZNT   OP  Labok. 

Washington,  D.C.  February  2,  1976. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Repretentativea, 
Washington, 

Dkar  CoNcaiiaaafliiPv^ocR :  In  response 
to  your  letter  of  Japuu^^,  1076,  to  then 


Secretary  Dunlop,  please  be  advised  that 
the  present  policy  reqxiirements  of  the  Job 
Corps  regarding  homosexuality  and  betero- 
sexuality  are  as  stated  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, October  31,  1976,  Part  97a — Job 
Corps  Program  under  Title  rv  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training  Act. 
A  copy  of  the  Federal  Register  issue  of  Octo- 
ber 31,  1976,  is  enclosed. 

The  section  which  deals  specifically  with 
sexuality  Is  as  follows: 

"97a.70  Sex  Related  Issues — The  center 
shall  provide  counseling  and  medical  serv- 
ices for  corpsmembers  whose  sexual  be- 
havior Interferes  with  their  ability  or  the 
ability  of  others  to  participate  in  the  Job 
Corps  program.  When  resolution  of  such 
problems  is  not  possible  within  Job  Corps 
settings,  corpsmembers  with  such  problems 
shall  be  medically  terminated." 

Other  sections  which  may  be  relevant  al- 
though not  dealing  specifically  with  sexual- 
ity. Include  the  following:  97a.30  Recruit- 
ment and  Screening  of  Corpsmembers; 
97aJl  Selection,  Assignment  and  Enrollment 
of  Corpsmembers;  97a  .38  Terminations; 
97a.52  Job  Corps  Basic  Education  Program; 
97a.62(b)(6)  Health  Education;  97a.61 
Health  Care  and  Services;  97a.68  Mental 
Health;  and  97a.7e  Counseling. 

These  regulations  were  published  in  draft 
form  in  the  Federal  Register  of  July  21,  1975, 
with  opportunity  for  all  members  of  the 
public  to  comment  until  August  20,  1975. 
No  commentAon  section  97a.70  were  received. 

The  technical  supplement  to  which  you 
refer  (TS-J,  V'Sexual  Deviation",  Revised 
July  31,  1972)  Is  presently  being  rewritten 
to  bring  It  Into  accordance  with  the  Federal 
Regulations,  and  the  latest  technical  find- 
ings and  attitudes  concerning  sexuality. 

The  Supplement  will  be  retltled  "Sexual- 
ity", and  will  take  into  account  the  current 
attitudes  of  the  American  Psychiatric  Asso- 
ciation and  the  VS.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, indicated  In  your  letter,  that  homosex- 
uality per  se  is  not  "deviant  behavior". 

The  revision  is  needed  to  train  Job  Corps 
staff  properly  in  the  counseling  of  corps- 
members  with  sexual  problems,  to  advise 
when  medical  referral  and  treatment  may  be 
indicated,  and  to  state  the  policy  and  pro- 
cedures for  termination  from  Job  Corps  when 
necessary. 

Tour  coomtents  concerning  the  issues  are 
appreciated  and  will  be  given  full  consider- 
ation in  preparing  the  revision. 
Sincerely, 

PmCK  A.  QiriNLAN, 

Administrator,  Office  of  Comprehensive 
Smployment  Development. 

Washinoton.  I^C, 

Febryf/ffS,  1976. 
Mr.  BRt7CX  Voxixkr, 

Executive  Director,  National  Gay  Task  Force, 
New  York, NY. 
Dkar  Brucx:  Enclosed  please  find  the  re- 
sponse I  received  from  the  Department  of 
Labor  with  regard  to  the  Job  Corps  Health 
Manual  supplement  entitled  "Sexual  Devia- 
tion". I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  supple- 
ment is  being  revised,  and  I  do  hope  we  have 
had  some  effect  in  that  regard. 
All  the  best. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 


THE  DIESEL  ENGINE:    USE  IN 
TAXICABS 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dlesel 
engine  is  successfully  in  use  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  today,  including  the 
United  States.  It  has  been  shown  to  be 
a  very  efiBcient  engine  with  quite  good 


emission  characteristics,  whose  use  has 
grown  especially  in  those  situations 
where  fuel  economy  and  durability  are 
of  prime  importance.  These  two  factors 
are  necessary  considerations  of  our  urban 
centers.  The  number  of  automobiles  in 
see  alarming  levels  of  air  pollution,  in- 
our  cities  grows  daily.  Concurrently  we 
creasing  fuel  consumption,  and  high 
mass  transit  fares.  A  partial  answer  may 
lie  in  an  environmentally  safe,  finan- 
cially sound,  mass  transportation  system 
including  dlesel -powered  taxlcabs. 

Cabs  are  an  integral  part  of  the  urban 
mass  transit  system.  Although  not  In 
the  public  financed  sector,  they  do  serve 
a  public  need.  The  door-to-door  service 
offered  provides  an  element  of  safety  and 
convenience  not  available  elsewhere.  In 
New  York  City  alone,  cabs  serve  800,000 
persons  each  day.  according  to  the  New 
York  City  Taxi  Commission.  However, 
inflation  and  rising  costs  pose  real  prob- 
lems to  cab  owners.  Since  their  fares  are 
already  high,  an  increase  would  prove 
an  unwelcome  burden  to  passengers  and 
lead  to  a  falloff  In  use.  According  to  the 
New  York  Metropolitan  Taxicab  Board 
of  Trade — MTBOT— If  the  dlesel  option 
were  currently  available  to  the  taxi  in- 
dustry, reduced  fuel  expenses  alone  would 
not  only  obviate  the  need  for  a  proposed 
fare  increase,  but  would  create  a  suffi- 
cient surplus  to  offset  the  added  cost  of 
the  dlesel  engine  as  well.  What  we  stand 
to  gain  by  investigating  the  dlesel  for  use 
in  taxlcabs  is  a  healthier  taxicab  indus- 
try, cleaner  air,  and  lower  fuel  consump- 
tion. 

The  New  York  City  Taxi  Commission 
counts  24  diesel -powered  cabs  presently 
running  in  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area.  They  consist  largely  of  Peugots, 
a  few  retrofitted  Checker  cabs,  and  sev- 
eral Dodge  retrofits.  MTBOT  reports 
double  to  triple  the  mileage  in  their 
dlesels  "under  the  most  adverse  condi- 
tions," averaging  18  to  22  miles  per  gal- 
lon of  fuel  as  opposed  to  the  8.5  to  9.5 
miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline  averaged  In 
the  conventional  taxlcabs. 

Other  results  Indicate  that  this  figure 
may  even  be  bettered.  Volkswagen  tests 
on  the  VW  Rabbit  equipped  wltl^^diesel 
engine  show  that  this  car  can  get  S^t^Ues 
per  gallon  in  highway  driving  wlthout^a 
noticeable  decrease  In  performance.  The 
benefits  are  also  apparent  in  larger  cars. 
In  an  EPA  test,  a  dlesel-powered  Mer- 
cedes showed  a  70  percent  advantage  in 
fuel  economy  over  similar  size  and  weight 
of  spark-ignition  cars.  But  a  very  impor- 
tant factor  to  consider  Is  that  this  fuel 
advantage  is  greatest  at  the  low  to  mod- 
erate speeds.  When  the  car  approaches 
speeds  of  60  to  70  miles  per  hour,  the 
two  engines  get  comparable  mileage.  This 
again  reinforces  the  i^pUcablllty  of  the 
diesel  engine  to  the  moderate  driving 
speeds  of  urban  taxi  systems.  A  concur- 
rent savings  on  energy  consumption 
comes  from  the  type  of  fuel  used.  Diesel 
fuel  requires  leas  refining — and  hence 
uses  less  crude  oil — Is  4  to  5  cents  per 
gallon  less  expensive,  and  works  as  a  lu- 
bricant to  help  extend  the  car  life.  Fur- 
thermore, the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences has  found  that  the  lower  volatility 
of  the  fuel  gives  diesel  engines  an  added 
safety  factor. 

Another  advantage  of  the  dlesel  en- 


realistl- 
portant 
ially  for 


glne,  Is  Its  celdl)rated  'longevity."  Two 
July  1973  publications  support  this.  Auto 
World  says  that  dlesels  boast  a  life  span 
of  "easily  150.000  miles."  and  Trailer  Life 
puts  the  figure  at  closer  to  200,000  miles 
"before  needing  an  overhaul."  llie  main- 
tenance advantage  is  a  great  one  to  cab 
drivers  who  put  so  many  miles  on  their 
automobiles. 

Diesel-powered  cars  are  also  advan- 
tageous for  use  in  urban  centers  because 
of  their  low  emissions.  Many  cities  have 
a  serious  carbon  monoxide — CO — ^prob- 
lem, and  the  dlesel  onlssions  of  CO  are 
almost  half  the  1976  limit  set  by  the 
Clean  Air  Act  (according  to  Mercedes- 
Benz  figiu^s).  EPA  tests  of  a  Mercedes 
diesel  fotmd  that  "hydrocarbon,  carbon 
monoxide  and  nitrogen  oxide  levels  30 
percent  below  the  1975  standards" — ^Auto 
World.  July  1973. 

The  nitrogen  oxide — ^NO^ — standards, 
however,  may  create  a  problem  when  the 
current  standard  of  3.1  grams  per  mile — 
gixn — ^is  reduced  to  0.4  gpm  for  model 
cars  In  1980.  in  accordance  with  the  dean 
Air  Act.  However,  this  problem  does  not 
appear  to  be  far  frwn  a  solution.  The 
Clean  Air  Coalition  is  confident  that  this 
standard  may  be  met.  and  they  point  in 
evidence  to  the  Peugeot  504  diesel.  which 
was  certified  this  year  at  the  already  low 
0.97  gp«n  mark.  They  go  on  to  cite  a  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  repprt  which 
stated  that  the  0.4  gpm  limit 
cally  be  met  and  I  believe  It., 
to  achieve  such  standards, 
highly  polluted  areas. 

I  join  the  envlrMimental  community,  as 
represented  by  the  Clean  Air  Coalition, 
in  opposing  a  relaxation  of  this  NOx 
guideline.  There  is  also  the  drawback  of 
slower  acceleration  in  diesel  cabs,  but 
KfTBOT  has  foimd  it  to  be  adequate  for 
the  city  driving  of  taxis. 

The  advantages  of  a  conversion  to 
diesel  engines  in  taxlcabs  are  very  clear. 
The  Federal  Government  must,  in  its 
commitmoit  to  conserve  vital  resources 
and  protect  the  environment,  initiate  re- 
search programs  in  this  area  of  energy 
conservation  and  efficiency.  The  program 
which  I  suggest  is  threefold.  First  of  all. 
an  immediate  data  gathering  study  of 
diesel  cabs  is  necessary.  The  Department 
of  Transportation — ^DOT — ^has,  for  al- 
most a  year,  been  promising  such  a  study, 
and  hopefully  it  will  soon  be  imderway. 
The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Associa- 
tion's—UMTA's— Office  of  System  De- 
velopment is  presently  taking  bids  from 
taxicab  fleets  for  this  program  which 
would  compare  70  diesel-powered  cabs 
with  70  gasoline  cabs,  "nils  DOT-funded 
effort  would  last  up  to  2  years,  produc- 
ing data  on  the  feasibility  and  advan- 
tages of  a  diesel  taxicab.  This  is  a  very 
necessary  and  good  comparison,  but  it 
must  move  more  swiftly  and  must  not 
be  seen  as  the  only  necessary  project. 
This  testing  should  be  part  of  a  larger 
effort. 

A  second  research  project  is  being 
planned  by  ERDA — Environmental  Re- 
search and  Development  Administra- 
tion— ^whlch  is  aimed  at  developing  and 
evaluating  alternative  engines — such  as 
the  diesel  and  Stirling  engines — ^judging 
them  on  the  criteria  of  fuel  economy 
and  pollution  levels.  There  is  a  contro- 
versy as  to  whether  the  NOx  guidelines 


may  be  met  by  1980.  Hopefully,  this  re- 
search will  settle  the  question.  If  the 
prognosis  is  negative,  then  we  may  wish 
to  consider  specific  regulations  consist- 
ent with  the  special  duty  cycle  of  a  taxi- 
cab,  jiist  as  we  have  different  regulations 
for  heavy  duty  trucks.  These  research  exi- 
deavors  must  be  coordinated  and  accel- 
erated. Hopefully,  a  clean,  efficient  en- 
gine will  result  and  be  developed  for  even 
wider  applications. 

And  last,  I  feel  that  we  can  accomplish 
immediate  results  throiigh  retrofit,  the 
process  of  converting  existing  engines  to 
dlesel  power.  Under  a  program  funded  by 
the  Metropolitan  Taxicab  Board  of 
Trade,  diesel  engines  installed  in  fieet 
cabs  achieved  double  mileage  and  re- 
duced emissions,  compared  to  conven- 
tional cabs.  October's  Taxi  News  esti- 
mates that  there  are  more  than  1  mil- 
lion service  vehicles  in  the  Nation  which 
could  make  the  conversion.  The  savings 
are  more  than  significant:  "The  taxi  In- 
dustry uses  between  45  and  50  million 
gallons  of  gasoline  a  year.  It  is  estimated 
that  installation  of  dlesels  will  cut  that 
figure  in  half" — Taxi  News,  October  1. 
1975.  However,  the  cost  of  a  retrofit  pro- 
gram on  a  custom  bast^is  too  expensive, 
even  in  light  of  the  fuel  savings,  and  no 
organization  does  large-scale  retrofitting. 
If  large  enough  numbers  of  cab  owners 
decided  to  conveit  to  diesel  power,  it 
would  then  become  economical  to  retro- 
fit. According  to  an  MTBOT  estimate, 
1.000  cabs  a  yesu-  would  be  enough  to 
achieve  economies  of  scale.  What  is 
needed  is  an  Incentive  such  as  a  tax 
credit  or  abatement,  which  would  en- 
courage a  large  num^r  to  retrofit.  This 
is  not  a  new  idea — ■v(e  already  have  vari- 
ous forms  of  subsidies  to  public  carriers 
which  su-e  privately  owned. 

The  taxicab  Industry  is  an  important 
segment  of  our  mass  transportation  sys- 
tem, serving  many  areas  not  reached  by 
public  mstss  transit.  The  safety  and  con- 
venience offered  by  a  taxi  make  it  ap- 
pealing to  an  of  us.  especially  the  elderly 
and  infirm.  The  diesel  engine,  as  more 
economical,  will  help  salvage  the  com- 
petitiveness of  the  taxi  industry  by  re- 
lieving the  need  for  a  fare  increase.  Fur- 
thermore, the  diesel  engine  has  lower 
emissions  and  consumes  less  fuel.  A 
program  of  comparison  testing,  engine 
research,  and  Immediate  incentives  to 
retrofit  will  effectively  bring  about  these 
positive  results.  In  a  time  when  pollution 
controls,  energy  conservation,  and  econ- 
omy are  prime  concerns,  the  diesel  en- 
gine is  an  excellent  Investment. 

I  am  appending  correspondence  I  have 
had  with  the  major  automotive  com- 
panies, the  Deparbnent  of  Transporta- 
tion, and  the  Metropolitan  Taxicab 
Board  of  Trade  on  the  subject  of  diesel 
engine  on  taxlcabs. 

U.S.  House  of  Refresentativxs, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  3,  1975. 
Hon.  WiLUAM  T.  Coleman,  Jr., 
Secretary,    Department    of    Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Bill:  lYixl  drivers  In  the  City  of  New 
Tco'k  carry  about  800,000  passengers  a  day, 
and  I  am  often  in  one  of  those  taxis.  On 
many  occasions  the  question  has  been  posed 
by  the  driver  why  is  it  that  the  major  auto- 
motive  companies   do   not   manufacture    a 
diesel  fuel  cab.  They  say  it  would  be  cheaper 
to  run,  less  poUuting  and  conserve  more  fuel. 
It  seems  to  me  the  question  is  a  good  one 
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and  tlutt  the  Department  of  Transportation 
ought  to  look  Into  what  can  be  done  to  en- 
courage the  development  ot  such  a  vehicle. 
Many  of  the  same  cab  drivers  tell  me  that 
one  vehicle,  the  Chequer  cab.  Is  dlesel  fueled 
but  for  several  reasons  some  of  them  are  ^ 
not  satisfied  with  It.  One  reason  they  give  la 
that  It  Is  not  being  manufactured  by  one  of 
the  major  corporations,  parts  are  not  readily 
available  and  it  is  more  expensive  than  other 
cabs  not  dlesel  fueled.  I  have  no  expertise 
on  the  subject  and  cannot  conunent  on  their 
opinions:  but.  the  need  for  a  dlesel  fueled 
cab  seems  to  be  there. 

Also,  one  other  matter  that  should  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Transportation  Administra- 
tion Is  the  fact  that  while  all  other  modes  of 
public  transportation  ar^  heavily  subsidized, 
the  cabbies  point  out  thaii  they  are  not  and 
that  something  should  be  done  to  assist 
them  because  they  are  caught  up  in  the  high 
cost  energy  squeeze.  It  makes  no  sense  to 
simply  raise  fares  because  that  will  reduce 
the  fare  riding  population.  These  matters 
should  "be  receiving  your  department's  atten- 
tion and  perhaps  they  already  are,  in  which 
case  I  would  be  very  appreciative  If  you 
would  provide  me  with  the  department's 
finds. 

All  the  best 
Sincerely, 

Edwako  I.  Koch. 

The  Secret  AST  or  Tbawsportation, 

Waahington,  D.C.,  January  27,  1976. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch. 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Eo  :  This  responds  to  your  recent  let- 
ter on  behalf  of  New  Yor  City  taxi  operators 
urging  Departmental  Involvement  In  the  de- 
velopment of  a  dlesel-fueled  vehicle. 

I  agree  that  dlesel  propulsion  offers  at- 
tractive possibilities  In  terms  of  cost  and 
energy  efficiencies  for  taxi  and  other  para- 
translt  services.  The  Department's  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Administration  Is  cur- 
rently undertaking  a  research  activity  to 
test  and  evaluate  dlesel  engines  In  a  taxi 
fleet.  The  tests  are  to  acquire  data  on  the 
performance  of  the  dlesel  engine  In  actual 
service  In  a  large  urban  city.  If  the  tests  es- 
tablish the  suitability  of  the  dlesel  engine  In 
urban  taxi  service,  we  are  hopeful  that  man- 
xifacturers  will  undertake  more  extensive 
production  of  dlesel  taxis  and  financial  In- 
stitutions will  support  taxi  operators  In  pur- 
chasing these  vehicles. 

Your  letter  also  refers  to  an  Imbalance  cf 
Federal  assistance  to  urban  mass  transpor- 
'tatlon  modes,  specifically,  the  lack  of  such 
assistance  to  taxi  operators.  As  I  pointed  out 
In  the  Department's  recent  Statement  of 
National  Transportation  Policy,  there  Is  a 
need  to  examine  the  impact  of  all  Federal 
subsidies  on  various  transportation  modes 
and  a  need  to  eliminate  any  Inequities  which 
may  exist.  I  intend  that  such  reexamination 
will  Include  an  evaluation  of  the  impact  of 
Federal  subsidies  upon  the  taxi  Industry. 

I  should  alfo  point  out  that  Federal  capi- 
tal and  operatlns:  assistance  administered  by 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administra- 
tion Is  available  to  taxi  operators  who  pro- 
vide certain  types  of  services.  Eligible  serv- 
ices mun  be  collective  In  nature  and  must 
be  provided  to  the  public  on  a  continuing 
and  regular  basis  (services  that  can  be  re- 
served for  the  private  u^e  of  the  pa«;-<»n?rer 
are  not  eligible  for  Federal  assistance) .  Proj- 
ects must,  additionally,  be  oart  cf  the  om- 
clally-develcped  areawlde  mass  transporta- 
tion program.  Taxi  onerators.  t>^erefore. 
shou'd  w  rt  closely  v  ith  lcc»l  offlclals  If 
they  wl«-h  to  ta>-e  p.dvantase  of  any  financial 
asMsta-ce  that  mltrbt  be  available  under  the 
Fede-al  moss  transportation  oro'ram. 

I  hope  the  e  comments  will  prove  helpful. 
If    I    can    pro- Ide    anv    further    assistance, 
please  feel  fr»e  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely, 

William  T.  Coleman.  Jr. 


CHBTBLn  Corp., 
December  18,  1975. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 

House  of  Representatives,  Longworth  Office 
Building  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Koch;  This  la  In  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  December  3  ad- 
dressed to  our  former  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Mr.  Lynn  Townsend. 

We  have  done  a  good  deal  of  evaluation 
work  on  dlesel  engines  In  taxlcabs  and  the 
work  Is  continuing.  Since  Chrysler  does  not 
manufacture  dlesel  engines.  It  has  been  nec- 
essary to  Install  dlesel  engines  made  by 
other  manufacturers  In  these  cabs  to  evalu- 
ate them,  both  experimentally  and  In  actual 
use.  At  one  point  several  years  back,  we  had 
a  fleet  of  dlesel  engines  In  taxlcabe  running 
In  New  York  City.  In  each  case  so  far,  the 
performance  of  the  dlesel  taxlcab  has  been 
much  more  sluggish  than  the  standard  cab 
because  all  the  dlesel  engines  so  far  available 
are  much  heavier  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
duce less  power  and  torque.  Perhaps  the 
principal  problem  has  been  one  of  cost,  since 
the  premium  for  a  dlesel  engine  application 
in  a  cab  Is  over  $1500.  Diesel  engines  are  also 
Inherently  much  noisier  than  gasoline  pow- 
ered engines,  and  noise  regulations  now  be- 
ing proposed  for  many  cities  and  states 
would  rule  out  most  dlesel  engine  applica- 
tions. We  also  received  complaints  from  the 
operators  on  smoke  and  odor. 

With  these  problems  we  have  experienced 
up  to  this  point,  we  have  not  felt  that  we 
could  sell  dlesel -powered  cabs  against  gaso- 
line engine  counterparts.  However,  we  have 
some  encouraging  developments  underway 
on  dlesel  engines  which  we  hope  will  be  sufll- 
clently  successful  to  make  dlesel  engines  In 
taxlcabs  and  even  cars  competitive  with 
gasoline  engines  In  the  future,  since  there 
Is  no  doubt  of  the  Inherent  fuel  efficiency 
and  low  pollution  characteristics  of  this 
kind  of  an  enelne. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  it 
Is  generally  considered  impractical  if  not  Im- 
possible to  reach  emission  levels  for  oxides 
of  nitrogen  below  1 .5  grams  per  mile.  On  this 
basis,  both  the  pre-^ent  statutory  require- 
ments of  0.4  grams  of  NO«  per  mile  and  the 
proposed  relaxed  standards  now  being  con- 
sidered by  Congress  of  1.0  grams  of  NO,  per 
mile  for  1980  and  beyond  could  rule  out 
dlesel  engines  as  an  alternative  future  power- 
plant. 

If  you  have  any  other  questions  regarding 
the  application  of  dlesel  engines  to  passenger 
cars  or  taxlcabs,  we  would  be  glad  to  try  to 
answer  them. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Chrysler  Corp., 
S.  L.  Terrt, 
Vice    President,     Public     Responsibility 
and  Consumer  Affairs. 


General  Motors  Corporation, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  December  17, 1975. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
VS.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Koch:  I  am  pleased  to  respond 
to  your  letter  of  December  2  In  which  you 
asked  why  General  Motors  does  not  manu- 
facture a  dlesel-powered  vehicle  that  would 
be  suitable  for  taxlcab  use.  I  understand 
that  you  addressed  similar  letters  to  other 
General  Motors  executives  In  Detroit  also. 
This  response  will  be  on  behalf  of  all  of  us. 

Under  the  Arab  oil  embargo  In  1873.  there 
was  very  little  demand  In  the  United  States 
for  a  dle?el -powered  cab.  Since  gasoline  was 
relatively  Inexpensive,  the  added  cost  as- 
Fo;lated  with  the  dlesel.  along  with  Its  prob- 
lems of  noise.  smoKe.  of^or.  particulate  emls- 
r.lons  and  cold  weather  starting  constituted 
disadvantages  that  outweighed  its  advan- 
t:tge  of  higher  fuel  economy.  Had  there  been 
adequate  demand  for  dlesel-powered  cabs  to 
Fupport  the  high  cost  of   tooling,  GM — or 


other  manufacturers — would  have  produced 
them.  Also,  until  very  recently,  the  European 
market  has  supported  on)y  limited  produc- 
tion of  automotive  dlesels  for  taxi  and  other 
uae. 

Since  mid- 1973.  however,  the  more  fuel 
economical  dleael  has  become  relatively  more 
attractive  than  It  was  during  the  period 
when  gasoline  prices  were  low.  The  dleeel 
cannot  be  considered  at  this  time  a  mean- 
ingful candidate  for  U.S.  production,  how- 
ever, because  of  the  0.4  gpm  standard  for 
NOi  established  by  the  Clean  Air  Act  amend- 
ments of  1970.  To  our  knowledge,  no  dlesel 
or  gasoline  engine  can  meet  the  0.4  gpm 
standard  virlth  current  technology.  So  long 
as  that  standard  remains  a  future  require- 
ment, the  commitment  of  large  amounts  of 
capital  needed  to  design  and  produce  an  au- 
tomotive dlesel  will  be  discouraged. 

Nevertheless,  our  work  on  automotive  dle- 
sels has  moved  forward.  Opel  Division  of 
General  Motors  Is  currently  marketing  a 
small  dlesel-powered  car  In  Germany.  Of 
course,  for  a  number  of  years,  fuel  has  been 
substantially  more  expensive  In  Europe  than 
In  the  United  States.  Also,  In  contrast  to  the 
United  States,  there  Is  currently  no  NO« 
standard  In  Europe.  U.S.  produced  vehicles 
are  already  meeting  a  NOi  standud  that 
represents  a  38%  reduction  fromr  uncon- 
trolled vehicles. 

Domestically.  Oldsmoblle  DlTlslon  Is  de- 
veloping a  dlesel  engine  for  passenger  cars 
and  light  trucks  Intended  to  provide  Im- 
proved fuel  economy  along  with  low  hydro- 
carbon and  carbon  monoxide  emissions.  Ac- 
tual production  of  the  Oldsmoblle  dlesel  en- 
gine, however,  depends  on  whether  Congress 
amends  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  maintain  the 
NOi  standard  at  the  current  level  of  3.1 
gpm  or  at  least  to  not  reduce  It  substantially 
below  2.0  gpm.  rather  than  0.4  gpm,  which 
the  law  now  requires  for  1978  model  vehicles. 

The  0.4  standard  was  developed  originally 
In  error  and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  other  sclentlflc  sources  have  re- 
peatedly acknowledged  that  It  should  be  re- 
laxed. It  Is  GM's  belief  that  revision  of  the 
1978  .4  NO.  standard  to  3.1  would  present 
no  risk  to  public  health  and  no  threat  to 
achievement  of  air  quality  standards  for  vir- 
tually every  area  of  the  country. 

We  hope  we  can  continue  to  make  progress 
m  our  research  and  engineering  programs  to 
develop  the  passenger  car  dlesel  engine,  but 
our  decision  to  move  forward  In  plans  for 
production  must  await  necessary  decisions  by 
Congress  on  future  emissions  standards. 
Sincerely, 

T.  A.  Mtjrpht. 

Ford  Motor  Co., 
Dearborn,  Mich.,  December  5, 1975. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Koch:  This  is  In  response  to  your 
December  2nd  letter  In  which  you  questioned 
why  Ford  Motor  Company  does  not  manu- 
facture dlesel  engine-jjowered  cars  when  the 
advantages  appear  to  be  obvious. 

This  is  a  complicated  Issue  because  there 
are  both  af^ong  advantages  and  strong  dis- 
advantages to  dlesel-powered  cars.  High  cost 
of  manufacture  and  severe  weight  penalties 
are  the  chief  disadvantages  of  dlesel  engines 
when  compared  to  gasoline  units  of  equal 
power.  A  potential  problem  is  emission  of 
oxides  of  nitrogen,  which  is  Inherently  high 
in  dlesels  (although  carbon  dioxide  and 
hydrocarbon  emissions  are  relatively  low). 
Smoke  and  ordor  are  also  problems  long  asso- 
ciated with  dlesels. 

While  the  dlesel-powered  car  gets  mot* 
miles  per  gallon,  and  dlesel  fuel  costs  about 
four  cents  less  per  gallon  than  gasoline,  the 
Initial  high  dlesel  engine  cost  can  be  over- 
come only  over  many  thousands  of  miles  ci 
driving.  To  date,  our  studies  do  not  Indicate 
that  there  Is  a  sufficiently  large  market  for 
high  cost  dlesel  cars  to  Justify  the  large  in- 
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vestment  required  for  high  volume  produc- 
tion of  a  passenger  car  dlesel  engine  family. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  continuing  to  evaltiate 
the  dlesel  market,  and  It  Is  possible  that 
changing  conditions  could  make  the  pro- 
duction of  dlesel  passenger  car  engines  more 
attractive  In  the  future.  paxtlciUarly  If  these 
changing  conditions  Indicated  a  potential  for 
Increased  customer  Interest. 
Beet  regards, 

Hknrt  Ford  n. 

Metropolitan  Tadcab 

Board  or  Trade, 
New  York,  Ji.Y..  January  26. 1976. 
Mr.  Larrt  Starfield, 

Office  of  Congressman  Edward  Koch,  Long- 
worth  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Starfield:  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of 
the  presentation  paper  "The  Taxlcab  In- 
dustry— Can  It  Survive",  wtolch  was  prepared 
by  our  staff.  We  appreciate  Congressman 
Koch's  Interest  In  this  matter,  and  tor  his 
further  Information  I  am  enclosing  a  ct^y 
of  a  letter  sent  to  public  officials  who  at- 
tended a  demonstration  of  the  ten  car  fleet 
of  taxlcabs  which  Metpcqxjlltan  Taxlcab 
Board  of  Trade  converted  to  dlesel  engines 
and  which  were  put  on  the  streets  of  New 
York  In  July,  1975. 

At  this  juncture  we  are  waiting  for  a  gov- 
ernment contract  which  would  enable  us  to 
operate  up  to  1(X)  demonstration  dlesel  taxi- 
cabs  in  New  York  City.  However,  the  real 
goal,  as  explained  In  our  form  letter.  Is  to 
receive  from  the  government,  either  federal 
or  state,  necessary  subsidies  or  tax  credits 
to  make  this  entire  project  worthwhile.  I 
am  therefore  also  enclosing  a  copy  of  pro- 
posed legislation  which  would  serve  to 
achieve  this  purpose.  Although  the  enclosed 
amendments  to  the  tax  law  apply  to  New 
York  State,  there  must  be  similar  laws  on 
the  federal  books  to  achieve  this  goal.  I  am 
enclosing  a  copy  of  an  article  which  ap- 
peared m  the  publication  Taxi  News,  indi- 
cating that  Senator  Buckley,  and  representa- 
tives Blaggi  and  Murphy  were  Interested  In 
such  legislation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Bernard  Lebneb, 
Executive  Director. 


slon  from  gasoUne  to  dlesel  power  could  have 
a  dramatic  Impact  from  the  standpoint  of 
environmental  protection.  Our  dlesel  engines, 
without  any  modifications,  can  meet  and 
surpass  the  1975-76  California  standards,  and 
In  the  area  of  carbon  monoxide,  particularly, 
the  dlesels  emit  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
standard! 

In  order  to  achieve  the  Increased  demand 
for  dlesel  engines,  we  feel  the  first  step  mtxst 
be  to  encoiirage  such  conversions  by  making 
available  tax  credits  and  abatements,  as  sug- 
gested In  our  legislative  memorandum  which 
was  distributed  at  the  meeting  (copy  at- 
tached to  refresh  your  memory) .  We  ask  that 
you,  In  your  official  capacity,  respond  to  us 
and  offer  your  support  of  these  goals.  With 
endorsements  from  you  and  other  leaders  of 
government.  Industry  and  academla,  as  well 
as  labor  and  other  segments  of  the  trans- 
portation system,  we  feel  that  we  have  an 
excellent  chance  of  success  In  obtaining  pas- 
sage of  the  necessary  legislation  in  the  very 
near  future,  so  that  this  entire  program  can 
become  effective  now,  when  It  can  benefit  so 
many  people. 

We  hope  you  will  be  able  to  help  In  this 
vital  area,  and  look  forward  to  hearing  from 
you  very  soon. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Bernard  Lerner. 


L 


Meteopoutan  Taxicab 

Board  of  Trade, 

New  York,  N.Y. 

I  would  like  to  express  our  industry's  ap- 
preciation for  the  interest  you  have  shown  In 
responding  to  our  invitation  and  attending 
the  meeting  regarding  our  dlesel  program 
last  Wednesday,  All  of  the  individuals  who 
attended  (for  your  general  Interest,  we  are 
attaching  a  list  of  some  of  the  guests)  gen- 
erally agreed  that  what  we  hoped  to  achieve, 
in  terms  of  the  objectives  stated  In  our  in- 
vitation, came  through  very  effectively. 

Our  next  goal  Is  to  convert  our  research, 
feasibility  studies,  and  small  demonstration 
project  Into  a  practical  result.  Specifically, 
this  means  establishing  a  demand  from  all 
car  users,  not  just  the  transportation  in- 
dustry, which  will  force  the  development  of 
mass  production  of  dlesel  engines  In  Detroit, 
thereby  bringing  about  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion m  the  cost  of  dlesel  engines.  The  net 
result  would  be  a  viable  alternative  to  the 
gasoline  engine  as  a  source  of  vehicular  pow- 
er; an  alternative,  incidentally,  which  could 
have  a  major  impact  on  the  national  energy 
crisis  as  well  as  the  efforts  of  the  various 
environmental  protection  agencies.  Diesel 
engines  have  been  found  to  give  more  than 
double  the  mileage  of  gasoline  engines  per 
gallon  of  fuel,  under  the  most  adverse  condi- 
tions; our  taxlcabs,  which  operate  in  heavy 
city  traffic  almost  constantly,  were  able  to 
average  18  to  22  miles  per  gallon  of  fuel,  as 
opposed  to  8.5  to  9.5  miles  per  gallon  of  gaso- 
Une. Projected  over  a  long-range  basis,  if 
large  numbers  of  users  converted  to  dlesel 
engines,  the  potential  for  fuel  conservation  Is 
tremendous.  In  addition,  large  scale  conver- 


CHARITABLE   AND  RELIGIOUS 
ORGANIZATIONS 

(Mr.  KARTH  asked  and  was  given 
p>ermission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
been  many  reports  in  the  new^  media 
recently  concerning  abuses  by -Certain 
charitable  and  religious  organizations. 
Most  such  organizations  are  legitimate, 
ethical,  and  beneficial  to  our  society,  and 
deserve  the  continued  support  provided 
by  our  current  Federal  tax  laws — tax 
exemption  for  the  organization,  and  de- 
duction for  contributions.  However, 
those  few  organizations  which  abuse  the 
process,  by  failing  to  spend  enough  of 
their  receipts  on  the  charitable  purposes 
for  which  they  are  created  and  operated, 
or  by  spending  too  much  on  fundraising 
or  administrative  costs,  need  to  be 
brought  to  the  pujmc's  attention,  and 
possibly  put  out  or  business. 

Under  present  law,  charitable  and  re- 
ligious organizations  may  retain  their 
tax-exempt  status  so  long  as  they  are 
engaged  "primarily"  in  activities  to  ac- 
complish their  exempt  purpose.  There  is 
no  requirement  in  Federal  law  that  such 
organizations  distribute  a  minimum  por- 
tion of  their  revenues  each  year  for 
charitable  purposes,  and  the  IRS  is  un- 
able to  adequately  enforce  the  present 
vague  standards. 

On  March  12,  1975,  Senator  Mondale 
and  I  each  introduced  a  bill  (S.  1153, 
H.R.  4689)  to  require  public  charities 
with  over  $25,000  revenues — other  than 
religious,  educational,  hospital,  and  cer- 
tain other  medical  research  organiza- 
tions— to  distribute  at  least  50  percent 
of  their  revenues  for  charitable  pur- 
poses. The  bill  would  require  filing  in- 
formation with  the  IRS  concerning  this 
payout  requirement,  and  would  require 
disclosure  of  certain  information  to  po- 
tential contributors  at  the  time  and 
place  of  solicitation — revenues  and  the 
amount  and  percentage  distributed  for 
charitable  purposes  during  the  most  re- 
cent period.  A  detailed  summary  of  the 


bill  is  reproduced  in  the  Congrkssional 
Record  for  March  12,  1975.  starting  on 
page  6232. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  sincere  hope  ttiat 
both  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee might  hold  some  preliminary  hear- 
ings early  this  year  concerning  the  issues 
presented  by  the  Mondale-Karth  legisla- 
tion. Several  basic  questions  need  to  be 
discussed  at  the  outset,  such  as  whether 
religious  and  other  organizations  ^ould 
be  covered  by  these  requirements,  wheth- 
er accounting  standards  now  being  de- 
veloped by  the  accounting  profession  can 
be  adopted  on  a  uniform  basis,  and  so 
on. 

At  this  time,  I  wish  to  call  the  Mem- 
bers' attentmn  to  two  recently  televised 
reports.^iKi^Suses  by  certain  charitable 
organizations.  One  was  an  hour-long 
program  featuring  Betty  Pumess,  and 
the  other  was  a  part  of  a  Washington, 
D.C,  television  news  series.  This  will  give 
an  indica:tion  of  the  t3rpe  of  information 
we  are  conu)iling  in  our  flies  for  further 
discussion  when  hearings  begin  on  the 
Mondale-Karth  bills : 

[WTOP-TV  (Washington,  D.C).  Mon.. 

Dec.  1, 1975, 6  pjn-l 

Eyewitness  Nej?s 

Gordon  Peterson.  Each  year  we  Americans 

donate   billions   and   billions   of   dollars   to 

charity.  Sometimes  we  do  it  without  even 

thinking  about  where  the  money  is  going. 

Eyewitness  News  correspondent  Pat  CoUlns 

says  that  might  be  a  mistake.  Tonight  ColUns 

begins  his  series   on   charities.   He   calls   it 

Give  and  Take.  (Film  cUp) 

(DoorbeU  rings)  • 

Pat  CcaxiNS.  HeUo.  I  was  wondering  If 
you'd  like  to  donate  to  the  Collins  Beneficiary 
Fund?  You  know,  sometimes  we  go  through 
life  so  quickly  that  we  leave  our  charitable 
obligations  aside.  WeU,  the  Collins  Benefici- 
ary Fund  is  organized  to  take  care  of  that 
problem. 

Most  of  you  know  me  as  Pat  Collins,  tele- 
vision news  reporter.  What  you  don't  know 
Is  that  I'm  also  Pat  Collins,  president  of  the 
Collins  Beneficiary  Fund.  The  Pimd  aUows 
me  to  solicit  money  in  the  District,  and  then 
channel  aU  the  money  to  myself. 

»  •  •  •  • 

Collins.  Now,  his  may  look  like  a  shady 
deal,  but  I've  got  a  license  from  the  District 
government  to  operate  my  fund.  All  I  had  to 
do  was  explain  the  purpose  of  the  organiza- 
tion, set  up  the  by-laws,  write  a  check  for 
$29.00.  and  the  District  dutifully  sent  me  a 
license.  As  stated  in  the  charter,  the  Collins 
Beneficiary  Fund  will  be  devoted  to  aiding  the 
needy,  giving  shelter  to  the  homeless,  buying 
flowers  for  the  sick  and/or  elderly,  and 
awarding  grants  to  those  who  have  received 
little  or  no  acknowledgement  fM-  their 
worthy  deeds.  That's  me. 

Now,  this  may  look  like  my  dining  room  to 
you,  but  actually  it's  the  headquarters  of 
CcHUns  Beneficiary  Fund.  Now,  for  every  dol- 
lar we  coUect  we're  going  to  have  to  use 
some  of  It  to  pay  for  our  operating  costs. 
We'll  use  about  30  per  cent  of  the  money  we 
coUect  to  cover  our  fund  raising  costs.  The 
rest  go  to  donations,  donations  to  me. 
. 
Collins.  So  much  for  that.  This  Is  where 
the  CoUlns  Beneficiary  Fund  became  official, 
the  Potomac  BuUdlng.  in  the  office  of  licens- 
ing. The  Director  of  the  office  is  Norman 
Russell. 

Isn't  it  true  that  I  could  go  out  and  reauy 
solicit  money  for  my  fund,  have  a  board  of 
directors  meeting  with  my  son,  decide  to 
give  the  money  to  myself,  take  the  money— 
and  I  reaUy  wouldn't  have  broken  any  law? 
Norman  Rttssell.  I'd  have  to  look  at  aU 
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th«  Ins  and  outs  on  that  one.  I  i^uld  really 
have  to  look  at  all  tbe  Ins  and  outs  on  a 
specific  case. 

Collins.  Doesn't  that  look  like  a  boon- 
doggle to  you?  I  mean,  really — after  you  look 
at  It? 

Russnx.  No.  not  after  I  looked  at  It.  When 
I  first  looked  at  It  It  looked  like  a  boon- 
doggle. 

•  •  •  •  • 

CoLLnrs.  How  many  charities  In  tbe  city 
have  lost  tbelr  license? 

RiTssKLL.  To  my  knowledge,  we  have  not 
taken  away  any. 
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CoLLiKs.  I  never  really  solicited 
for  the  Collins  Beneficiary  Fund 
to  do  was  establish  the  most  abs 
ble  organization  I  could  think  of, 
licensed,  to  demonstrate  the  weak 
law.  Charities  In  the  District  go  vl 
checked,  and  there's  too  much 
changing  hands  for  things  t<| 
that  way.  Tomorrow  111  tell  y .  „ 
siory  about  the  fund  to  aid  wldo 
policemen. 

[Tues.,  Dec.  2,  1975.  6  p.m! 

GXVX    AMD    TAKE — PAKT    2 


Pat  Collins.  In  these  times,  police  work 
Is  tough.  It's  also  very  dangerous.  Scores  of 
policemen  are  killed  In  the  line  of  duty  each 
year.  Many  times  what  starts  out  as  a  simple 
arrest  ends  up  with  a  murder  of  an  unsus- 
pecting police  officer.  It's  the  type  of  thing 
that  spears  the  heart  of  every  law-abiding 
citizen,  a  grievous  crime  that  makes  you 
want  to  do  something  to  help. 

That  was  the  apparent  motive  of  the  Na- 
tional Police  Officers  Association  In  1973  when 
It  set  up  a  charitable  fund  to  give  money  to 
the  widows  of  slain  policemen.  The  Police 
Officers  Association  sought  professional  help 
from  this  man,  Patrick  Gorman,  a  fund  raiser 
based  In  Washington.  Gorman  has  been  a 
fund  raiser  for  ten  years.  In  that  time  he's 
collected  millions  of  dollars  for  various 
causes. 

The  letters  of  solicitation  went  out,  and 
the  money  came  rolling  in;  nearly  a  half 
million  dollars  In  donations  were  collected, 
yet  the  Police  Association  says  only  ten  per 
cent  of  the  money  made  It  to  the  widows. 

Richard  Bellies  Is  a  lawyer  for  the  Police 
Association.  Recently  he  talked  to  Eyewitness 
News  correspondent  Gordon  Peterson  about 
the  Association's  fund  raising  deal  with  Pat- 
rick Gorman. 

RicHAXo  Beliles.  Originally,  their  contract 
gave  them  75  per  cent,  which  Is  supposed  to 
be  for  expen.<?es  and  for  their  profit.  It  was 
changed,  and  as  it  worked  out,  on  a  so- 
much-per-malllng-plece,  they  got  approxi- 
mately, according  to  the  best  that  I  could 
figure  out — approximately  90  per  cent. 

Peterson.  Pretty  good  deal  for  them. 

Beules.  Yes,  It  was  a  sad  experience  for 
the  police  organization  and  the  widows. 

Patrick  Gosman.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the 
cost  went,  to  printers,  mailers  and  the  Post 
office  for  postage,  and  we  Just  charged  oui 
normal  fee,  which  was  well  under  the  limit, 
you  know,  prescribed  for  fund  raisers. 

Collins.  .  .  .  say  the  donors  to  the  Na- 
tional Police  Officers  Association,  who  think 
they're  giving  all  their  money  to  the  widows 
of  poll^men  who  were  killed  In  the  line  of 
duty:  ^t  m  reality  maybe  80  cents  of  the 
dollar  toes  for  the  fund  raising  costs  and 
administrative  costs.  Do  you  think  that 
that's.'falr? 

Go*MAN.  No.  I  don't  think  It's  fair,  and  It's 
not  planned  that  way.  It's  like  any  new  busi- 
ness, when  you  go  out.  you  try  to  look  for 
buyers — in  this  case,  contributors.  Many 
times,  you  know,  most  people  don't  contrib- 
ute to  a  mailing,  so  the  costs  are  proportion- 
ately higher  in  the  beginning,  before  you 
build  up  a  loyal  following. 


(Wed..  Dec.  3, 197B,  6  pjn.] 

am  AND  TAKI — PAST  3 

GoKooN  PrrxxsoN.  During  the  past  couple 
of  years,  the  American  Kidney  Fund  has  col- 
lected more  than  two  million  dollars  to  help 
kidney  disease  patients,  but  there's  some 
dispute  as  to  where  the  money  actually  went. 
Tonight.  In  part  three  of  his  series,  Give 
and  Take,  Eyewitness  News  correspondent 
Pat  Collins  takes  a  look  at  tbe  Kidney  Fund. 
(Film  clip) 

Pat  Collins.  Tbe  Kidney  Fund  is  located 
in  the  Air  Rights  Building  on  Wisconsin 
Avenue.  The  Kidney  Fund  Is  a  licensed  char- 
ity In  the  District.  Its  official  purpose  Is  to 
provide  financial  aid  to  those  people  who  re- 
quire dialysis  treatment.  Over  the  years  tbe 
Fund  says  it  has  helped  hundreds  of  kidney 
patients.  The  Kidney  Fund  receives  most  of 
Its  money  by  wrltlzig  letters  of  solicitation 
to  the  public. 

I  have  here  one  of  the  letters,  one  of  the 
solicitation  letters,  sent  out.  In  the  end  It 
says,  one  mc»«  thing — If  you  decide  not  to 
help,  will  you  try  to  envision  a  face,  a  child 
you  know,  a  neighbor,  a  fellow  worker  or 
relative,  and  then  say  to  that  face,  you  can 
die  for  all  I  care.  Isn't  that  sort  of  high 
pressure? 

•  •  •  •  • 
Hatch.  Well.  I  would  have  to  say  It  might 

possibly  be,  but  again,  I  don't  think  we've 
used  this  letter  in  a  long  time. 

Collins.  Sven  Larson  [?]  was  one  of  tbe 
founders  of  the  American  Kidney  Fund.  He 
lives  In  a  house  across  the  street  here  in 
Fairfax  County.  We  tried  to  talk  to  him 
about  some  of  the  problems  of  the  Fund, 
but  he  refused  to  meet  with  us.  Up  until  a 
few  days  ago.  Larson  was  the  director  of 
tbe  fund:  then  be  was  fired  by  the  board 
of  trustees.  Two  days  later  they  fired  bis 
daughter.  She  also  worked  for  the  Kidney 
Fund  on  the  staff  for  what  was  described  as 
a  handsome  salary. 

Larson  was  not  only  the  founder  of  the 
Kidney  Fund,  he  was  also  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  a  fund-raising  company  which  he 
hired  to  do  the  expensive  mall  solicitation 
work  for  the  Kidney  Fund.  He  has  since  dis- 
associated himself  from  that  company. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Collins.  The  American  Kidney  Fund  has 
been  barred  from  soliciting  in  Pennsylvania 
because  its  fund-raising  costs  are  higher 
than  the  35  per  cent  limit  set  by  the  state, 
and  the  Attorney  General  of  Ohio  has  gone 
to  court  to  prevent  the  fund  from  soliciting 
in  his  state  because,  he  says,  the  Kidney 
Fund  claims  to  spend  30  per  cent  of  its  total 
take  for  fund  raising  and  administrative 
costs,  when  in  fact  the  Fund  spends  close 
to  70  per  cent  of  all  the  money  It  receives 
for  fund  raising  and  administrative  costs. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Collins.  The  dispute  over  what  tbe  Amer- 
ican Kidney  Fu;id  really  spends  for  fund 
raising  and  administrative  costs  could  be 
solved  rather  simply  if  the  District  auditor 
would  check  their  books.  But  you  see,  that 
can't  happen,  because  the  District  auditor 
died  about  eight  months  ago.  and  he's  never 
been  replaced.  So  as  it  stands  now,  no  chari- 
ties in  the  District  are  being  audited. 

Speaker.  I  don't  know  when  the  next  time 
that  we  will  be  doing  another  audit  of  char- 
itable organizations  will  be  unless  we  get 
some  additional  personnel — 

Collins.  So  we  don't  have  an  auditor  to 
go  out  and  check  anything? 

Spxakek.  Not  at  this  point,  not  available 
to  us  ordinarily  through  our  office,  through 
the  normal  channels. 

Collins.  Well,  that  sort  of  limits  what  you 
can  do. 

Speaker.  That's  right,  it  certainly  does. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Peterson.  Tomorrow  Collins  will  look  at 
some  other  District  charities  and  some  pro- 
posed  federal   laws   to   regulate    them.   We 


should  say  this:  officials  of  the  National  Kid- 
ney Foundation  have  asked  us  to  point  out 
that  they  are  a  separate  group  from  the 
American  Kidney  Fund,  the  group  that  Pat 
was  talking  about  here.  The  National  Kid- 
ney Foundation  Is  not  connected  in  any  way 
with  the  American  Kidney  Fund. 
(Tburs..  Dec.  4, 1976, 6  pjn.] 

GIVE   AND   TAKX — PART  4 
•  •  •  •  • 

Pat  Collins.  While  going  through  tbe  fllea 
of  charities  licensed  to  operate  in  the  Dis- 
trict, we  came  across  some  Interesting  phll- 
anthropic  operations  we  thought  you'd  like 
to  know  about. 

Daniel  Avrutec  (?)  has  licensed  himself  as 
a  charity.  He  says  90  cents  of  every  dollar  he 
collects  goes  to  himself;  the  rest  covers  bis 
costs.  Mr.  Avrutec  says  be  uses  the  contribu- 
tions to  pay  for  his  travel  expenses. 

Last  year  the  Americans  for  Effective  Law 
Enforcement  hired  a  professional  fund  raiser. 
The  fund  raiser  solicited  $198,668  for  their 
cause,  but  be  charged  «202346  to  do  it. 

The  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  has  hired 
a  professional  fund  raiser  to  help  them  col- 
lect money  for  policemen's  widows,  but  the 
fund  raiser  gets  50  cents  of  every  dollar  he 
collects. 

Jack  and  Jill  is  a  licensed  charity  that  says 
its  purpose  is  helping  mothers  learn  more 
about  their  children.  They  hold  several  fund 
raising  evenU  each  year,  but  70  per  cent  of 
the  take  goes  to  cover  their  operating  costs. 

Brian  Shaughnessy  (?)  is  a  prosecutor  in 
the  fraud  section  of  the  U.S.  Attorney's  office. 
He  keeps  an  eye  on  questionable  charities, 
but  he  says  there's  little  he  can  do  to  regu- 
late them. 

Brian  Shaugrnksst.  We  have  been  aware 
of  charities  in  which  the  administrative  fund 
raising  tjrpe  expenses  have  gone  up  as  high 
as  90  and  95  per  cent,  but  so  long  as  this  is 
disclosed,  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  about 
it. 

Collins.  Nbthlng  at  all?  What  do  you  do? 

Shaughnessy.  We  simply  wait  for  these 
complaints  to  come  In  from  the  citizens  who 
have  been  solicited  by  these  charities,  and 
we  do  what  we  can.  We  investigate  them, 
but  short  of  finding  a  flagrant  misrepresen- 
tation of  the  purpose  or  of  the  dlspersement 
of  the  money — and  we  never  find  those — we 
can  do  nothing. 

Collins.  Senator  Walter  Mondale  Is  spon- 
soring legislation  to  place  more  controls  on 
charities.  He  says  the  government  shouldn't 
tell  people  who  to  donate  to. 

Sen.  Walter  Mondale.  I  do  believe  that 
those  who  are  asked  to  contribute,  and  whose 
money  it  is — the  public's — should  be  told 
how  much  money's  being  spent  for  fund  rais- 
ing, and  be  told  that  before  they're  asked  to 
give.  And  also,  I  think  there  should  be  some 
very  precise  accounting  standards,  with  some 
very  tough  rules,  so  that  an  accoantant  who 
certifies  a  false  or  mMjgptigaudlt  could 
lose  his  license.  — 

Collins.  Because  many  charities  use  na- 
tional mailings  to  solicit  funds,  It's  going  to 
take  strong  federal  laws  as  well  as  strong 
local  laws  to  keep  charities  on  the  up  and 
up.  Now.  I  didn't  do  this  series  to  convince 
you  not  to  contribute  to  charity.  We  all  have 
an  obligation  to  help  those  who  are  less 
fortunate  than  ourselves.  But  when  you  give 
money  to  a  charity,  make  sure  you  know 
where  your  money's  going.  Don't  be  taken  in 
by  some  gripping  letter  written  by  a  slick 
fund  raiser.  Don't  be  a  sucker. 
I'm  Pat  Collins,  Eyewitness  News. 


[NBC  Television,  Mon.,  Dec.  22, 1976. 10  p.m.l 

excerpts  from 
"oiviNc  AND  getting:  the  charitt  business" 
Betty  Furness.  This  Is  the  traditional  sea- 
son for  giving,  but  we  Americans  give  the 
year  round.  We  are  the  most  generoiis  people 
in  the  world,  and  we  give  so  much,  that 
charity  has  become  our  third  largest  induB- 
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try.  It  may  also  be  the  most  privileged,  and 
least  regulated.  What  other  business  gets 
reduced  rates,  lots  of  free  labor,  and  pays 
little  or  no  taxes?  Last  year,  despite  the 
recession,  you  American  people,  gave  twenty- 
five  billion  dollars  to  charity.  Tonight  well 
show  you  what  some  charities  do  with  your 
money,  and  how  they  gnt  it  from  you. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Furness.  Every  year  the  federal  goTem- 
ment  spends  billions  of  dollars  on  health 
research.  At  tbe  same  time  the  charities  are 
raising  money  from  the  private  sector  to  fight 
the  same  battle  against  mental  illness,  lung 
ailments,  heart  diseases,  kidney  disorders^ 
It  seems  every  organ  of  the  human  body 
now  has  an  organization  raising  money  for 
it.  The  charities  say  they  must  maintain 
their  own  programs  because  government 
health  policies  change  with  every  new  ad- 
ministration. 

•  •      I        •  •  • 

Today  raising  money  for  charities  has  be- 
come a  major  industry.  American  Fund-rais- 
ing Services  of  Waltham.  Massachusetts  la 
considered  a  supermarket.  In  the  businasB  it's 
called  a  "one  stop  shop".  It  charges  (dlents 
a  flat  fee  to  work  up  a  direct  mail  campaign; 
then,  drafts  tbe  appeal  letters,  provides  tbe 
lists  of  prospective  givers,  and  handles  all 
the  mall.  It  puts  out  some  sixty  million 
pieces  of  mail  each  year  for  its  clients.  For 
all  charities,  raising  money  has  become  both 
an  art  and  a  science.  All  Information  on  giv- 
ers, past,  present,  and  future  Is  carefully 
cross-Indexed  and  computerized.  Mailing  lists 
are  almost  a  separate  Industry.  Brokers  rent 
them.  The  going  rate  Is  fifty  dollars  for  a 
thousand  names.  Add  to  this  Impressive 
buildings,  staff  payrolls,  office  rents,  and 
other  normal  business  expenses.  It  costs 
money  to  raise  money.  There  are  no  federal 
regulations  limiting  a  charity's  expenses,  and 
only  thlrty-on%  states  have  charity  laws, 
some  vague,  some  tough.  The  United  Way 
with  its  armies  of  volunteers  sjpendB  less 
than  ten  cents  to  collect  each  dollar.  Some 
inefficient  charities  can  eat  up  as  much  as 
ninety  percent  of  every  dollar  collected  in 
expenses,  with  only  ten  cents  going  to  tbe 
cause. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Furness.  The  rip-off  artists  sometimes  g»t 
caught.  In  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida,  police 
raided  this  illegal  boUer  room  operation. 
They  found  fifteen  telephone  plugs  with  ten 
different  numbers,  also  records,  showing  that 
nearly  two  dozen  solicitors  had  been  work- 
ing these  phones,  selling  tickets,  and  asking 
donations  for  non-existent  charities. 

Police  say  these  operators  took  a  half  mU- 
ion  dollars  out  of  the  community  before  they 
were  arrested. 

If  they  can't  get  you  on  the  telephone, 
some  charities  oome  knocking  at  the  door. 
Few  people  can  turn  down  a  child. 

Gerry  (?)  Winters  has  built  a  candy  and 
cookie  empire,  reaching  from  Boston  where 
these  youngsters  are  starting  out.  to  thirty- 
two  other  cities.  The  young  salesmen  are 
taken  miles  from  their  ghetto  homes  to  afflu- 
ent white  suburbs.  They  sell  Winters'  prod- 
ucts, using  a  carefully-worded  pitch,  that 
strongly  suggests  tne  profits  go  to  a  charit- 
able piu*po8e,  one  that  benefits  them. 

•  •  •  •  • 

FiTRNxss.  Winters  Associates  organize  these 
groups,  giving  them  boys-club-soimdlng 
names,  which  are  changed  when  the  police 
investigate. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Wintzrs.  I'm  a  business.  I  sell  merchandise 
two  ways.  I  sell  merchandise  to  groups  that 
are  charities,  and  I  also  sell  merchandise  door 
to  door  under  an  organisation  called  Junior 
Salesmen  of  America,  which  Is  a  private  en- 
terprise company;  all  the  literature  says  it's 
a  private  enterprise  company. 

Man.  We  know  that  he  has  been  stating 
that  he  Is  a  business,  not  a  charity;  never- 
theless, one  of  hU  corporations,  or  I  will  say, 


two  of  his  corporations  were  nonprofit,  and 
acting  In  the  name  of  charity. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(After  station  break) . 
Furness.  This  is  a  different  Nashville  story, 
about  a  generous*  city  which  trusted  too 
much.  Last  September,  Jack  Idayor,  board 
chairman  of  tbe  local  United  Cerebral  Palsy 
Ch^ter  appeared  in  Court,  accused  ot 
larceny.  Charged  with  him  were  staff  secre- 
tary Emmellne  Ray,  and  Gene  Stubbs,  sal- 
aried head  of  the  chapter  for  many  years.  All 
three  refused  comment  to  newsmen.  They  are 
now  awaiting  trial. 

Part  of  the  scandal  Involved  taking  tele- 
thon funds  for  personal  use.  District  Attor- 
ney Tom  Shriver  described  some  of  the 
charges. 

Ton  Shriver.  The  telethon  that  they  hMd 
In  1974  was  reported  to  have  proceeds  of  two 
himdred  and  seventy  something  thousand 
dollars.  The  money  which  actually  got  into 
the  hands  of  cerebral  organization  here  was 
about  eighty  thousand  dollars.  Part  of  that 
was  used  in  legitimate  expenses.  Our  crim- 
inal charges  have  to  do  with  larceny  or 
conversion  of  some  twenty-two  thousand  ' 
dollars. 

FoBirass.  This  scandal  was  uncovered  by 
Larry  Brinton,  investigative  reporter  for  the 
Nashville  Banner. 

Larrt  Brinton.  You  Just  don't  go  around 
investigating  charities;  it's  Just  not  things 
that  are  done  all  over  the  country,  and  I 
certainly  wanted.  UCP  In  Nashville  was  a 
very  big  charity,  and  there  were  a  lot  of  in- 
fluential people  on  tbe  board. 

POBintss.  A  lot  of  people  were  upset  by 
Brinton's  disclosures.  The  1976  telethon  was 
cancelled,  leaving  no  money  to  operate  Nash- 
ville's Cerebral  Palsy  treatment  center.  It 
was  closed.  The  children  were  the  real  losers. 
They  no  longer  had  a  place  to  be  treated. 
Ann  Davis,  the  Center's  physical  therapist 
was  the  last  to  leave. 

Ann  Davis.  This  Is  really  a  sad  day  to 
be  moving  out.  There's  been  no  therapy,  no 
continuing  or  anything  started  In  school; 
the  parents  have  been  apprehensive,  anxious 
about  where  their  child  was  going  to  go  to 
school  in  the  fall,  you  take  away  school  from 
a  handicapped  child,  who  sits  all  day  in  a 
chair,  and  you  take  away  his  livelihood 
almost. 

Mux.  His  was  really  starting  to  develop. 
His  speech  was  coming.  His  muscles  were 
loosening  up,  and  he  Just — in  the  year,  well, 
nine  months  that  he  was  there,  he  Just,  he 
J  list  blossomed. 

WoMAir.  It  was  Just  like  crushing  all  our 
dnuns.  We  hftd  finally  found  exactly  what 
we  needed.  And  it  was  Just  kind  of  puUed  out 
from  under  him.  And  I.  you  know,  very 
crushed. 

Furness.  The  old  Cerebral  Palsy  Board 
was  pressed  to  resign  by  the  National  Office, 
and  a  new  group  of  community  leaders  was 
appointed.  One  of  the  new  board's  first  ac- 
tions was  to  accept  a  thirty  thoiisand  dollar 
gift  from  the  Gannet  I^ewspaper  Chain, 
which  owns  the  Banner,  to  re-open  the  Cen- 
ter. 

Then,  Brinton  and  the  Baiiner  took  a  look 
at  the  local  disabled  American  Veterans 
Group. 

Brinton.  In  Nashville,  it  was  a  store  called 
the  Nashville  Thrift  Store,  and  it  was,  os- 
tensibly everybody  thought  it  was  operated 
by  the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  and  they 
were  getting  all  the  money  out  of  it.  And 
when  I  got  into  the  story,  and  spent  some 
time  investigating,  I  found  out  that  that 
wasn't  it  at  all.  The  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans was  only  getting  Just  a  tip  of  the 
money.  The  store  was  actually  owned  by 
California  Management  Company,  and  In 
three  and  a  half  years  of  operation  at  that 
same  location,  the  California  Management 
Company  has  grossed  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  DAVs,  for  their  share,  was 
only  fifteen  thotisand.  six  hundred  dollars. 
In  other  wotds,  the  DAV  was  Just  selling 


their  name  for  Just  a  pittance  of  the  money 
that  they  should  be  getting. 

FuRMxss.  The  thrift  shop  operators  had 
been  stocking  this  store  with  dotblng  and 
furniture  donated  by  the  public,  who 
thought  is  was  giving  to  the  DAV. 

As  a  result  of  Brinton's  story,  the  DAV 
drew  up  another  contract  with  the  thrift 
shop  operators.  Now,  the  DAV  Is  getting 
four  times  as  much  money  for  the  use  of  its 
name. 

Even  Nashville's  Boy  Scouts  had  a  scandal. 
It  Involved  the  salaries  paid  the  local  scout 
executive.  Ward  Akers,  and  his  family. 

Brinton.  And  I  found  out  that  Mr.  Akers 
was  making  a  salary  of  forty-four  thousand, 
five  hundred  dollars.  I  also  found  out  that 
his  wife  was  his  secretary;  his  mother-in-law 
was  the  office  manager  of  the  Scout  Council 
Office,  and  that  his  step-daughter  was  the 
bookkeeper,  and  I  thought  this  was  a  bad 
form  of  neix>tism;  and  the  aggregate  amount 
of  their  salaries  was  something  like  sixty- 
eight  thousand,  six  hundred  dcdlars  a  year, 
and  that's  a  lot  of  money  for  one  family  to 
take  from  tbe  Scouts  in  one  area. 

Furness.  Ward  Akers  and  his  wife  suddenly 
retired,  when  an  investigatiiig  conmilttee 
issued  a  report  critical  of  the  soouttng  pro- 
gram, i 

After  tbe  Banner  disclosures,  the  Nashville 
Council  passed  a  tough  law  regulating  local 
charities  for  the  first  time. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Furness.  There  is  now  no  federal  legisla- 
tion regulating  charities.  Minnesota  Senator 
Walter  Mondale  has  been  working  on  a  law 
to  do  that.  What  does  tbe  IBS  do  now  to 
protect  us? 

Senat<H'  Mondale.  They  have,  in  fairness 
to  them,  very  vague  rules  that  they're  sup- 
posed to  enforce.  No  standards  at  all.  Basic- 
ally, their  Job  is  to  find  people  who  are 
defrauding  money  that  comes  to  them  on 
a  tax-exempt  basis;  in  other  wonu,  ui»t 
narrow  group  that  are  really  criminals.  But 
they  can't  deal  with  the  question  ot  well- 
meaning  but  wasteful  charities. 

Pttrness.  I  know  that  you've  proposed  leg- 
islation about  charities.  What  was  accomp- 
lished? 

Mondale.  It's  designed  to  do  several  things. 
First  of  all,  to  require  charities,  to  tell  the 
contributor,  before  he  or  she  contributes 
what  the  fund-raising  costs  are,  so  that  they 
can  make  a  wise  choice,  as  to  whether  they 
want  to  spend  their  money  that  way.  Sec- 
ondly, it  says  that  if  a  charity  cannot  keep 
its  cost  below  fifty  percent  of  the  money 
collected,  then  they  should  no  longer  be 
enjoying  tax-exempt  status — In  other  words. 
It  tried  to  do  away  with  the  very  wasteful 
charities,  as  a  matter  of  public  policy. 

FXTRNESS.  It's  bard  to  believe  that  some 
charities  give  as  little  as  fifty  percent  to 
some  of  the  supposed  recipients.  What  kind 
of  figures  did  you  come  up  with?  / 

Mondale.  Most  of  the  charities  we  /ound 
were  efficient,  well-meaning,  compofhed  of 
fine  people,  trying  very  hard  to  do  a  Job.  I 
strongly  believe  in  charities.  I  believe  our 
system  of  private,  voluntary  giving,  and  all 
of  the  flexibility  and  the  sense  of  personal 
involvement  terribly  important;  so  that  what 
I'm  talking  about  are  a  few  that  w»::iound; 
we  found  tbe  one  charity,  which  was  a  big 
one,  a  million  dollars  a  year,  that  spent  about 
ninety  percent  of  its  money  on  non-opera- 
tional costs.  Well,  that's  an  awful  lot  of 
money  going  for  purposes  other  than  the 
contributors  thought  they  were  contributing 
to. 

Furness.  Of  the  charities  that  give  very 
little  to  the  people  that  were  supposed  to 
get  the  money,  were  any  of  them  big  names, 
famous  organizations? 

Mondale.  The  one  that  ran  ninety  percent 
was  the  Asthmatic  Children's  Fund,  and  the 
one  that  was  running  forty-five  percent  was 
the  Epilepsy  Foundation. 

Furness.  Was  any  pressure  put  on  you 
when  you  were  investi^ting  this  field? 
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MoNDALX.  Well,  not  pressures  In,  you  know, 
the  mean  or  vicious  sense,  but  there  were 
many  charities  which  said,  don't  Investigate 
this:  itni  Just  disturb  people:  Itll  be  con- 
sidered by  many  Americans  as  an  excuse  not 
to  give  at  all,  and  let's  see  If  we  can't  handle 
It  quietly.  And  my  answer  to  that  was,  I'm 
not  going  to  try  to  hurt  legitimate  charities; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  legitimate  charities  are 
the  big  victims  of  this;  because,  when  the 
public  gets  a  whiff  of  this,  and  they  know 
about  It,  they  have  less  confidence  in  all  of 
them:  because  there's  no  way  of  knowing 
which  Is  the  excellent  charity,  and  which  are 
the  few  that  don't  deserve  public  support. 
And  the  wav  to  handle  this  Is  to  find  out 
what's  goln|  on,  correct  It,  and  then  the 
public  will  hjtve  the  confidence.  Finally,  some 
charities  get  the  Idea  that  this  money  Is 
theirs.  It  Isn't.  Under  the  law,  when  you  con- 
tribute to  a  charity,  that  charity  Is  a  trustee 
for  your  money:  and  they're  under  the  law 
obligated  to  do  what  they  promised  they 
would  do  with  it.  But  some  of  them  get  the 
Idea  that  you  give  It  to  them,  and  It's  theirs, 
and  It's  none  of  your  business. 

•  «  •  •  • 

PuKKEss.  As  Of  now,  the  only  national 
groups  keeping  an  eye  on  charities  are  the 
Network  of  Better  Business  Bureaus  and  the 
National  Information  Bureau,  a  self-ap- 
pointed watchdog.  People  pay  a  yearly  fee 
to  belong  to  the  NIB,  which  advl:}es  Its  mem- 
bers on  how  to  give  wisely. 

Man.  We  have  a  great  concern  In  this  time 
when  the  dollar  U  harder  and  harder  to  get, 
that  the  agencies  do  not  deteriorate  In  their 
promotional  materials  or  their  approach  to 
the  contributor;  that  Is,  they  should  not  use 
more  and  more  gimmickry  In  order  to  get  the 
contributor's  dollar.  So  we  review  their  pro- 
motional materials  to  see  that  there  Is,  there 
are  no  misleading  statements;  there  are  no 
false  statements.  We  are  concerned  about 
the  abuses  In  fund  raising.  One,  of  course.  Is 
obvious,  that  there  shall  be  no  commissions 
paid  for  fund  raising.  There  should  be  no 
percentage  of  the  contributions  received  that 
go  to  the  fund  raiser.  The  contri'jutors  would 
be  very  much  disturbed,  if  they  knew 
that  tl*B  top  twenty  percent  or  so  of  their 
dollar  went  directly  to  a  fund  raiser.  This  is 
the  kind  of  thing  that  we  use  In  our  evalua- 
tion. 

*  •  *  •  • 

FUKN-Ess.  How  about  some  of  the  charities 
that  don't  meet  your  standards? 

Man.  The  American  Kidney  Fund  does  not 
meet  our  standards.  Others  that  fall  into 
that  category  are  The  American  Lebanese 
Syrian  Associated  Charities,  which  is  known 
as  ALSAC.  It  is  the  fund-raising,  national 
fund-raising  arm  for  St.  Jude's  Hospital. 
The  Animal  Protection  Institute  of  America. 
Bl?  Brothers  of  America.  The  Epilepsy  Foun- 
dation of  America,  which  is  a  merger  in 
earlier  years  of  the  Epilepsy  Foundation,  and 
the  Epilepsy  Association  of  America.  The 
Muscular  Dystrophy  Foundation. 

FuRNEss.  What  are  your  reservations  about 
Muscular  Dystrophy? 

Man.  Some  of  the  problems  with  Muscular 
Dystrophy  include  the  use  of  government 
employees  as  such  in  their  solicitation.  Now 
the  contributor  may  not  clearly  understand 
this  unless  they've  had  experience  with  it. 
The  NIB  takes  the  position  that  it  is  an 
unethical  practice,  it  is  undue  pressiure  on 
the  contributor  of  any  organization,  so- 
liciting contributions  from  the  public  to  use 
a  government  employee  in  uniform  to  per- 
form that  function. 

sNias.  The  NIB  expects  to  go  public 
and  start  giving  its  advice  free,  to  any- 
one asking  for  it.  You  can  also  get  free  ad- 
vice from  your  local  Better  Business  Bureau. 
It  won't  tell  you  whether  to  give  or  not.  but 
wUl  tell  you  if  a  charity  meets  its  standards. 
If  you  live  in  the  right  state,  you  have  some 
protection.  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Florida,  inl- 
and California  have  tough  regulations. 

as  others,  like  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


have  laws  but  not  enough  money  or  staff  to 
enforce  them  properly.  Nineteen  states  dont 
have  any  laws  at  all. 

So  what  can  you  do  to  protect  your  charity 
doUar? 

You  can  demand  that  charities  give  you 
a  financial  report  that  anyone  can  under- 
stand. The  way  things  are  now  we  have  to 
know  a  lot  before  we  know  what  questions 
to  ask. 

For  example,  find  out  if  the  charity  you're 
interested  in  has  a  fund  raiser  working  on 
commission.  If  you're  a  volunteer  worker,  or 
serve  on  a  charity's  board,  don't  be  a  rubber 
stamp.  Go  to  meetings,  and  find  out^what 
the  administrators  are  up  to.  Before  j'Su  give, 
ask  questions  everywhere.  Insist  on  answers. 
It's  your  charltvjdollar,  and  you  have  a  right 
to  know  how  It^wlll  be  used.  Be  generous,  but 
give  with  your  head,  not  Just  your  heart. 

Betty  Furness.  NBC  News. 


MEDICARE  COVERAGE  OP  HEARING 
AIDS  AND  DENTURES 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
all  know,  the  medicare  program  which 
was  Initiated  for  older  Americans  in  the 
late  1960's  has  fallen  far  short  of  pro- 
viding adequate,  thorough  health  insur- 
ance coverage  for  our  senior  citizens.  Al- 
though senior  citizens  now  have  more 
health  care  protection  th»n  they  did 
prior  to  enactment  of  this  program,  most 
of  those  living  on  fixed  Incomes  still  have 
great  difficulty  stretching  their  meager 
social  security,  and/or  pension  checks  to 
meet  basic  expenses,  especially  for  health 
care  needs  not  covered  by  medicare. 
Frequently  they  are  forced  to  forego 
needed  medical  attention  in  order  to  bal- 
ance the  monthly  budget. 

Among  the  physical  ravages  that  ad- 
v.Tnced  age  very  frequently  brings  are 
loss  of  hearing  and  a  deterioration  of 
dental  health  that  necessitate  hearing 
aids  and  dentures.  Both  these  ailments 
can  rob  an  older  person  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  live  happily  and  to  continue 
to  be  productive.  They  can  also  bring  fi- 
nancial ruin. 

A  serious  hearing  loss  can  be  psycho- 
logically devastating  to  an  older  person 
struggling  to  remain  self-sufficient  in 
his  or  her  later  years.  Loss  of  the  per- 
manent teeth  can  bring  more  serious 
physical  consequences,  since  this  condi- 
tion often  forces  the  elderly  to  resort  to 
an  inadequate  diet  and  can  produce 
other  severe  health  problems. 

Medicare  presently  does  not  reimburse 
beneficiaries  for  expenses  connected  with 
either  hearing  aids  or  dentures.  I  con- 
sider this  to  be  a  serious  oversight  and 
am  today  Introducing  legislation  to  cor- 
rect the  situation. 

I  find  this  oversight  to  be  especially 
perplexing  in  view  of  the  logic  that  is 
used  to  provide  coverage  for  lenses  pre- 
scribed following  cataract  surgery.  With 
regard  to  these  lenses,  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  has  determined 
that  they  serve  as  replacements  for  in- 
ternal body  organs  and  can  be  covered, 
therefore,  as  prosthetic  devires  under 
medicare,  part  B.  Certainly  it  is  only 
reasonable  that  we  place  dentures  and 
hearing  aids  in  the  same  category. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Social  Security 
Administration  conducted  a  study  of  the 


costs  that  would  be  associated  with  a 
proposal  of  this  type  and  found  that 
medicare  expenditures  for  hearing  aids 
would  amount  to  about  $300  million  for 
each  of  the'  first  2  fiscal  years  of  op- 
eration. No  estimate  for  the  cost  of  den- 
tures was  available.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  medicare  expenditures  for 
dentures  would  be  higher  in  the  first  year 
of  operation,  because  of  the  number  of 
people  who  would  be  Immediately  eligible 
for    coverage,    and    would    decline    in 

f  subsequent  years.  \ 

I  think  it  is  vitally  Important  that  we 
add  these  provisions  for  more  equitable 
health  benefits  for  the  elderly,  so  many 
of  whom  cannot  afford  the  expenses  of 
this  important  care. 

Before  going  Into  the  text  of  my  bill  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  section  1861 
(s)  (8)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  defines 
prosthetic  devices  and  specifically  ex- 
cludes dental  devices  under  the  defini- 
tion. By  striking  the  words  "other  than 
dental"  my  proposal  would  allow  den- 
tures to  be  included  in  the  definition  of 
prosthetic  devices  eligible  for  coverage. 
Section  1862  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
pertains  to  exclusion  from  coverage  im- 
der  parts  A  and  B  of  medicare  and  spe- 
cifically excludes  "hearing  aids  or  ex- 
aminations therefor"  and  removal  or  re- 
placement of  teeth.  My  bill  would  amend 
this  section  to  make  hearing  aids  and 
dentures  eligible  Items.  The  text  of  the 
bill  follows: 

H.R.  11740 

A  bill  to  amend  Title  XVIH  of  the  Social 

Security  Act  to  include  hearing  aids  and 

dentures  among  the  items  and  services  for 

which  payment  may  be  made  under  the 

supplementary  medical  insiirance  program 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Repreientatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 

1861(8)  (8)    of    the    Social    Security    Act    is 

amended —  ^ 

(1)  by  striking  out  " (other  than  dental) "; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "including  replacement 
of  such  devices"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "including  hearing  aids  and  dentures,  and 
including  replacement  of  any  such  devices". 

SBC.  2.  (a)  Section  1862(a)(7)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"hearing  aids  or  examinations  therefor,". 

(b)  Section  1862(a)  (12)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "except  that"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "except  to  the  ex- 
tent permitted  under  Sec.  1861  (s)  (8),  and 
except  that". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  items  and 
services  furnished  on  or  after  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month  which  begins  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OP  COUN- 
TIES LEGISLATIVE  WRAP-UP 

(Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
as  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  status  of 
legislation  at  the  end  of  the  first  congres- 
sional session  prepared  by  the  National 
Association  of  Counties.  This  report  was 
part  of  that  organization's  weekly  pub- 
lication. County  News,  which  provides 
in-depth  information  about  Issues  that 
affect  county  government: 
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BILL 


Airport  and  Almrays  De- 
velopment Acp  (H.R. 
9771). 


/Uitlreceesion  Assistance — 
Local  Public  Works 
Capital  Development 
and  Investment  Act  of 
1976    (HJl.  5247). 


Asphalt — ComprehenslTe 
Energy  Act  (S.  682). 


Collective         Bargaining 
(HJl.  77). 


Community  Action  Agen- 
cies (HJt.  8678). 


Community  development 
Community  Develop- 

ment— ^Revise  formula 
for  block  grant  program 
(H.R.  9852). 
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701  Comprehensive  Plan- 
ning. 


ISSTTES 

Extends  airport  grant 
program  and  trust  fund 
revenues.  Expands  eli- 
gibility for  public  use 
terminal  space  and 
land  for  environmental 
compatibility.  HJl.  9771 
provides  $466  million 
annually  for  air  carrier 
and  general  aviation 
development  and  plan- 
ning. 

To  alleviate  effects  of  re- 
cession with  funds  to 
stimulate  creation  of 
Jobs  In  private  sector 
through  ^construction 
of  needed  public  faciU- 
ties,  save  Jobs  and  pre- 
vent service  cuts  and 
tax  Increases  in  public 
sector.  Includes  au- 
thorization for:  92.5 
billion  in  100  percent 
public  works  construc- 
tion grants:  $500  mil- 
lion for  Title  X  Job  Op- 
portunities grants;  $125 
million  for  business 
loans;  $750  million  for 
countercyclical  grants 
to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments with  unem- 
plo3mient  above  6  per- 
cent for  3  consecutive 
months;  $1.4  bllllcb  in 
fiscal  '77  for  sewage 
treatment  plant  con- 
struction grants. 

Section  460  gives  Federal 
Energy  Administration 
authority  to  control 
costs  and  allocate 
supplies. 

Extends  provisions  of  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations 
Act  to  Public  sector  em- 
ployes. NLRA  provides 
for  right  to  strike. 


Maintains  federal  support 
for  CAAs  at  80  per  cent. 
Under  existing  law  fed- 
eral support  would  be 
reduced  to  60  per  cent 
by  fiscal  '77. 

Amendment  proposed  in 
Senate  to  reduce  urban 
counties'  funds  in  fiscal 
"77  to  maintain  "hold 
harmless"  funds  for  big 
cities.  House  provision 
would  have  all  urban 
counties  and  cities 
share  any  shortfall  in 
funds. 

Administration  proposed 
$50  million  deferral — 
Program  funded  at  in- 
sufficient levels. 


NACO 

Testified  In  supports  in 
House  and  Senate  and 
promoted  passage. 


status 

H.R.  9771  passed  House 
12/18/76.  Senate  bill  in 
Commerce  Committee 
markup. 


Testified  before  House 
and  Senate  economic 
development  subcom- 
mittees on  public  works 
provisions.  Urban  Af- 
fairs Committee  raUled 
in  Washington  7/25/75 
urging  Senate  to  adopt 
countercyclical  provi- 
sions. Amendment 
adopted  on  Senate  fioor 
shortly  after. 


Conference  report  ap- 
proved by  Senate  12/ 
17/76.  House  to  take  up 
in  January  1976. 


Initiated  asphalt  amend- 
ment, sponsored  by  Rep. 
Paul  Rogers  (D-Fla.)  on 
House  floor. 

Platform  strongly  sup- 
ports state  legislation 
but  opposes  federal  leg- 
islation. Testimony 
planned  tar  future 
hearings. 


Final  bill  passed  House 
12/16/76;  Senate  12/17/ 
75.  President  Ford  sign- 
ed. 12/22/76.  (PX.  94- 
163.) 

Preliminary  House  hear- 
ings held  in  fall  1976. 
No  Senate  cc»imlttee 
action  scheduled. 


Testified    In    support    of     Passed  House  11/19/76. 
bill. 


NACo  RaUy  on  12/9/76 
urged  Senators  to  de- 
feat proposal.  Later  key 
Senators  agreed  to  com- 
promise similar  tQ 
House  bill. 


Opposed. 


Senate  expected  to  take 
up  bill  shortly  after  re- 
convening mid  January 
1975.  Compromise  will 
be  offered  as  a  floor 
amendment  by  Senators 
Alan  Cranston  (D- 
Callf.)  and  Edward 
Brooke  (R-Mass.). 

House  passed  10/20/76. 

Defeated  in  Senate  3/76. 
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OUTLOOK 

Roblems  In  Senate;  five- 
year  bill  considered 
unlikely  due  to 
budget  process. 


P>*sWent  Ford  expected 
to  veto  blU.  Override 
uncertain. 


Expected  to  slow  soaring 
inflation  In  costs  and 
permit  allocation  of 
supplies  in  event  of  fu- 
ture shortage. 

Chairman  Frank  Tliomp- 
son  (D-NJ.)  dora  not 
expect  passage  In  1976; 
will  continue  informa- 
tional hearings.  Public 
employe  union-support 
federal  legislation  and 
strongly  pushing  for  en- 
actment HJl.  77  only 
proposal  being  consid- 
ered at  present. 

Senate  action  not  expect- 
ed until  mid  1976. 


Floor  amendment  expect- 
ed to  be  adopted  by 
Senate  and  be  agreeable 
to  a  House-Senate  Con- 
ference C<»nmlttee. 


2682 


Criminal  iusiict 

Law  EnXorcement  Assist- 
ance Admin  iBtrstlon 
(LXAA),  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1976.  (S.  2312; 
H.R.9238). 


Privacy  BlU  (S.  20<»)  — 


Economic  development 
(1)  EDA  Title  X  (P.L.  93- 
667). 


(3)   H.R.  5247. 


Education  Impact  Aid 


Energy 

Comprehensive        Energy 

Bill    (PX.  94-16»;   H.R. 

7014;  8.632). 


Thermal  Efficiency  Stand- 
ards (H.R.  8660;  S. 
1843). 


Environment 
Clean    Air    Act    Amend- 
ments (Hit.  10498). 
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Administration  proposing 
five-year  extension  at 
annual  $800  million  au- 
thorization. Congress 
also  will  consider  new 
categorical  program  for 
courts.  Biggest  flghU 
will  be  over  dollar  level 
of  program  and  role  of 
state  planning  agencies. 

Protect  the  constitutional 
rights  and  privacy  of  In- 
stitutions where  crimi- 
nal Justice  Information 
has  been  collected. 
Rule-making  authority 
placed  in  a  13-member 
commission,  requiring 
agencies  to  adopt  proce- 
dures designed  to  en- 
sure physical  security 
of  criminal  Justice  In- 
formation. 

$500  million  for  Job  Op- 
portunities Program 
delayed  due  to  bureau- 
cratic wrangling. 

Authorizes  $2.5  billion 
for  100  per  cent  Emer- 
gency Public  Works 
Projects  Grants  de- 
signed to  stimulate  the 
economy;  authorizes 
$500  million  for  Title  X 
EDA  Priority  extended 
to  high  unemployment 
areas. 

House  Appropriations 

Commltteee  proposes  to 
cut  $97  million  from 
program. 


Contains  conservation 
measures  with  money 
for  state  conservation 
programs  and  a  gradual 
price  deregulation  pro- 
gram for  oil. 

Establishes  natural  ther- 
mal efficiency  perform- 
ance standards  for  state 
and  local  housing 
codes.  Senate  bill  con- 
tain severe  sanctions 
for  local  governments 
not  adopting  standards. 

Role  of  local  governments 
In  planning  and  Imple- 
menting air  quality 
programs  of  indirect 
source  review,  transpor- 
tation controls  and  Air 
Quality  Maintenance 
Plans  at  stake.  Court 
decision  requiring  pre- 
vention of  significant 
''^imterloratlon  of  air 
Y<iuallty  In  clean  air 
J  areas  of  country  to  be 
clarlfled.  Retention  or 
relaxation  of  emission 
standards  for  auto  In- 
dustry considered. 


IfACO 

Hearings  held  by  Senate 
subcommittee  on  crim- 
inal laws  and  proce- 
dures. House  oversight 
hearings  In  late  January 
1976. 


Hearings  held  In  Senate 
subcommittee  on  con- 
stitutional rights;  bill 
being  revised. 


^ 


status 


Advocated  prompt  release 
of  monies. 


Supported. 


Opposed  cuts. 


Initiated  amendment  to 
regulate  price  of  as- 
phalt. 


Strongly  opposed  sanction 
provision  In  bill;  suc- 
ceeded In  eliminating 
sanctions  In  House 
committee. 


Sponsored  section  requir- 
ing states  to  establish 
a  consultation  process 
with  local  officials  for 
land  use  related  air 
programs;  urging  both 
House  and  Senate  to  re- 
quire auto  Industry 
meet  statutory  emission 
standards;  opposing 
move  to  separate  legis- 
lation on  auto  provi- 
sions. 


Testified  In  general  sup- 
port at  Administration 
bin  In  Senate  but 
wanted  more  Independ- 
ent role  for  counties 
and  cities;  favored  re- 
peal of  categorical  pro- 
gram for  corrections; 
and  opposed  categorical 
program  for  courts. 

Testimony  submitted  op- 
posing. Exclusive  dedi- 
cation of  data  process- 
ing hardware  for  crim- 
inal-Justice Information 
neither  guarantees  nor 
helps  against  misuse 
and  Unpoaes  prohibi- 
tively cosUy  require- 
ments on  state  and  local 
governments  for  new 
machines,  accessories, 
and  programming. 

Grants    distributed    May 
.    and  Oct.  1976. 


Senate  passed  13/17— 
House  to  take  up  in 
January. 


House  Appropriations 
Committee  Is  scheduled 
to  reconsider  proposal 
when  Congress  returns 
January  1976. 

President  Ford  signed  13/ 
22/76. 


H.R.  8650  passed  House; 
S.  1843  reported  from 
committee  12/18/76. 
Awaiting  flocMT  action. 


Mark  up  continues  in  f\ill 
House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees. 


outlook 

Doubtful  Congress  will 
complete  action  before 
summer.  Funding  levels 
could  be  reduced  unless 
there  Is  strong  action 
by  states,  counties  and 
cities. 


Bill  being  rewritten  In 
Senate  subcommittee. 
Chances  good  for  enact- 
ment In  1976. 


Early  House  passage  ex- 
pected. Faces  possible 
Presidential  veto. 


Committee    expected    to 
kill  pr(^>osal. 


Senate  to  consider  when 
Congress  reconvenes  In 
January  1976.  Sanctions 
probably  will  remain  In 
Senate  bllL 


Auto  section  must  be 
dealt  with  by  end  of 
January  1976.  Entire 
bill  may  be  postponed 
till  mid  March  1976. 


> 
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Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
1975  Amendments  (H. 
R.  10130). 


Federal  Land  Use  (S.  984, 
HJt.  3510,  HJt.  8983). 


Vood  Stamps  (S.  1993,  S. 
2369,  8.  2451,  S.  2537). 


General  Revenue  Shar- 
ing (ORS).  16  bUIs  In 
House  and  Senate.  Ad- 
ministration Bill  8. 
1625,  HJt.  6558. 


Health-Labor    Appropria- 
tions (HJt.  80e9|). 


BeaUh 

Health  Insurance  (Na- 
tional) (HJt.  1:  HJt. 
31;  HJt.  363:  HJt. 
6990;  S.  1438;  HJt.  622; 
8.  600;  8.  2470;  HJt. 
10028). 


Health  Revenue  Sharing 
and  Health  Services — 
(PX.  94-63;  8.  06). 

Bealtb  Services  Supple- 
mental Appropriations 
for  1976  (PX.  94-167; 
HJt.  10647) . 


Health     Planning      (PX 
93-641). 


ISSXTSS 

Increases  overtime  pro- 
visions for  county  gov- 
emments'  employees 
covered  by  provisions  of 
FL8A  to  3Vi  times  regu- 
lar hourly  rate. 

Provides  grants  to  states 
for  state  land  use  pro- 
grams. 


Numerous  bills  intro- 
duced which  would 
make  major  changes  in 
the  present  food  stamp 
program.  It  is  too  early 
to  tell  which  approach- 
es Congress  will  ap- 
prove. 

Many  changes  proposed. 
Some  would  make  pro- 
gram permanent;  oth- 
ers would  add  strings 
and  cut  government's 
administration  bill. 
Would  renew  present 
program  for  5%  years 
(Jan.  1977-Oct.  1983) 
with  minor  changes. 

Funds  for  fiscal  "76  basic 
Jiealth,  manpower  and 
social  services  pro- 
grams. Vetoed  on 
grounds  that  bill  ex- 
ceeds President's  re- 
quests. Appropriations 
lower  than  fiscal  "75  ac- 
tual levels. 

Over  a  dozen  national 
Health  Insurance  (NHI) 
ollls  introduced.  Range 
■-om  "cradle-to-grave" 
coverage  to  status  quo. 
Only  one  (Long-Rlbl- 
ooff  blU)  that  federal- 
izes Medicaid  and  pro- 
vides catastrophe  cover- 
age has  a  chance  of 
enactment. 

Authorizes  continuation 
of  basic  county  oper- 
ated  health  services. 

Appropriates  $2.3  billion 
to  fund:  health  services 
block  grants;  commu- 
nity health  and  mental 
health  centers;  home 
health;  rodent  control; 
family  planning;  and 
others. 

Establishes  a  national 
netw(n>k  of  areawide 
health  planning  agen- 
cies authorized  to  re- 
view and  approve  usage 
of  all  federal  health 
funds  at  the  local  level. 
Agencies  can  be  private, 
nonprofit  or  public. 


NACO 

Strongly  opposed  in  testi- 
mony before  House  La- 
bor Standards  subcom- 
mittee. 


NACo  opposed  bill  with- 
out amendments  to 
guarantee  adequate  lo- 
cal role.  Amendments 
were  adopted  in  HJt. 
8932  and  included  man- 
datory pass-through  of 
funds  to  local  govern- 
ments, majority  local 
government  member- 
ship on  state  advisory 
committees.  clarlfled 
"regional  impact"  defi- 
nition to  encourage  use 
of  counties  for  imple- 
menting state  land  use 
programs. 

Testified  in  support  of 
changes  to  streamline 
and  strengthen  the  pro- 
gram. 


Rally  11/18/75  brought 
1.700  officials  to  D.C. 
lu-glng  early  renewal  of 
present  program.  Testi- 
fied in  support  before 
House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees. 


Seeking  full  funding  of 
all  progranis;  working 
to  override  veto. 


status 

Additional     hearings     in 
1976. 


House  Inifcior  Committee 
defeated  motion  to  re- 
p(nt  bill  to  floor;  Senate 
Interior  Committee 
c(Mnpleted  hearings. 


Senate     hearings 
pleted. 


com- 


98  House  Democrats  wrote 
Democratic  leadership 
asking  swift  action  on 
renewal.  House  to  be- 
gin markup  in  late  Jan- 
uary. Senate  awaits 
House  action. 


President  vetoed  H.R. 
8069  on  12/19/75.  Over- 
ride effort  scheduled 
1/27/76. 


Testified  In  favor  of  com- 
prehensive approach. 
NACo  Board  of  Direc- 
tors approved  Interim 
policy  supporting  bill 
covering  catastn^hic 
care  and  federalization 
of  Medicaid  only. 


Bills  referred  to  commit- 
tee on  Ways  &  Means, 
Interstate  &  Fweign 
Commerce,  and  Senate 
Finance.  Hearings  held 
in  House  by  both  Ways 
&  MeMis  and  Com- 
merce. 


Strongly    supported    bill     Congress    overrode    veto; 
and  worked  to  override         measure   is   PX.  94-63. 
Presidential    veto    July 
1975. 

President  Ford  signed 
1976  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations bill  12/18/ 
75. 


Fought  for  designation  of 
public  agencies  along 
with  «Hvate  ones.  Suc- 
cessfuT*  in  ensuring 
that  public  agencies 
achieved  equal  status 
under  the  law  and  sub- 
sequent Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  regs. 


Regs  implementing  PX. 
93-641  will  be  Issued 
January  1976.  Applica- 
tion deadline  foKHealth 
System  Agency  designa- 
tion 1/19/76.  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare 
will  designate  agencies 
by  3/31/76. 
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OUTLOOK 

Passage  unlikely  in  1976. 
1974  overtime  provi- 
Bioos  will  not  be  fully 
implemented  until  De- 
cember 1976.  No  inter- 
est has  been  shown  in 
Senate. 

No  further  action  antici- 
pated in  1976. 


Senate  markup  to  begin 
early  1976;  House  action 
to  follow.     ' 


Major  changes  in  pro- 
gram possible;  Budget 
Act  constraints  may  de- 
lay passage  until  June 
9.  1976. 


not-' ( 


Override  not-*  certain. 
County  officials  should 
contact  Congressmen 
dviring  Christmas  re- 
cess; urge  them  to  vote 
for  override. 


Chances  of  adoption  of 
comprehensive  NIU  in 
1976  look  doubtful.  A 
Jurisdictional  dispute 
exists  between  House 
Ways  &  Means  and 
Commerce  Committees. 
Administration  will  not 
propose  a  bill  this  year 
as  part  of  moratorium 
on  any  new  domestic 
programs. 


Implementation  of  health 
planning  law  off  to 
shaky  start.  Contro- 
versy over  which  sector 
(consumers,  doctors,  lo- 
cal officials)  will  con- 
trol agency.        ^^ 


V 
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BILI. 

Highways  —  Pederal-Ald 
Highway    Act    or    1975 
*    (HJi:  8235;   8.  2711). 


Intergovernmental  Per- 
sonnel Act,  Amend- 
ments (S.  957,  HJl. 
4415). 


Land   Use — Coastal    Zone 

Management    &    Outer 

ifcontlnental    Shelf    Oil 

'^DrlUlng    (8.    621.    HJR. 

6218,  HH.  3981,  3.  58«). 


Land  &  Water  Conserva- 
tion Pund  (S.  327,  H.R. 
2763). 


\ 
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ISSUES 

Extends  Pederal-Ald 

Highway  program  and 
Highway  Tnist  Pund  2 
years.  HJt.  8235  pro- 
vides about  $8.9  billion 
annually;  It  extends 
existing  categories  with 
Increased  transfer  au- 
thority. S.  2711  cuts  11 
categories,  gives  broader 
flexibility  In  others, 
provided  $7.1  billion 
annually.X 

Extends  75  percent  fed- 
eral match  for  addi- 
tional 3  years,  provides 
for  participation  of 
public  employe  organi- 
zations in  training 
programs. 


Manpower 

Summer  Youth  Jobs  Ap- 
propriation (H.J.  Res. 
492;  P.L.  94-36) . 


NACO 

Testified  In  House  and 
Senate  and  promoted 
passage.  Assisted  In  se- 
curing House  Commit- 
tee compromise  on  Met- 
ropolitan Planning  Or- 
ganizations (MPOs)  to 
require  Department  of 
Transportation  study. 


Testified  in  support  of  5 
per  cent  extension  be- 
fore committees  In 
House  and  Senate. 


Amends  the  Ccstal  Zone 
Management  Act  to 
provide  for  planning 
and  development  of  on- 
shore impacts  of  OCS 
activities.  Would  pro- 
vide grants  for  plan- 
ning and  development 
Impacts. 


Amends    the    Land    and 
Water  Conservation 

P^md  to  Increase  fund- 
ing for  open  space  ac- 
quisition grants;  In- 
creases grants  for  urban 
states  and  allows  grants 
for  park  development. 


CETA  Continuing  Appro- 
prlatlftn  (H.J.  Res.  499; 
Pi.  94-41). 


Labor/HEW  Fiscal  "76 
Appropriations  (HJl. 
8609). 


Ui-employment  Compen- 
sation Amendments  of 
1975  (HJl.  10210). 


STATtrS 

S.  2711  passed  Senate  12/ 
12/76;  HJl.  8235  passed 
House  12/18/76. 


Testified  for  amend- 
ments to  Include  man- 
datory pass -through  of 
funds  to  local  govern- 
ments: coordinated 
with  CZM  programs  to 
ensure  federal  consist- 
ency. Inclusion  of  sec- 
ondary impacts  and 
guaranteed  local  role  In 
planning. 

NACo  supported  both 
Senate  and  House  bills. 


Appropriates  $473.35  mil- 
lion divided  as  follows: 
$456.35  million  for  sum- 
mer jobs  for  disadvan- 
taged youth;  $15.3  mil- 
lion for  summer  recrea- 
tion; and,  $1.7  million 
for  summer  transporta- 
tion. 

Continues  funding  of 
CETA  at  fiscal  '75  levels 
until  enactment  of  reg- 
ular fiscal  "76  appro- 
priation. Appropriates 
$1,625  billion  for  CETA 
Title  VI  (public  service 
jobs). 

Appropriates  $36  billion 
for  comprehensive  man- 
power assistance,  occu- 
pational health  and 
safety,  maternal  and 
child  health,  emergency 
medical  service,  etc. 

Extends  permanent  Un- 
employment Insurance 
coverage  up  to  39  weeks 
to  all  state  and  local 
government  employes 
except  elected  officials. 
Local  governments  to 
pay  costs  of  regular 
contributions  plus  100 
per  cent  of  extended 
benefits  27-39  weeks. 


Supported.  Attended  Pres- 
idential signing  cere- 
mony. 


Supported. 


Su: 


rtfort 


override. 


February  5,  1976 


OUTLOOK 

Conference  Committee  to 
meet  soon  after  Con- 
gress reconvenes  1/19/ 
76.  It  may  take  some 
time  to  work  out  differ- 
ences between  House 
and  Senate  bills. 


HJl.  4415  passed  House  In 
9/3/76  without  exten- 
sion of  76  percent  fed- 
eral match.  S.  957  cur- 
rently in  Senate  Gov- 
ernment Operations 
Committee;  expected  to 
i)e  reported  with  76  per- 
cent federal  match  ex- 
tension and  veto  au- 
thority for  local  gov- 
ernment of  all  applica- 
tions from  labor  for 
participation  in  IPA 
programs. 

Senate  bills  adopted. 
House  bills  in  markup 
by  subconunittee  on 
oceanography  by  Ad 
Hoc  OCS  Committee. 


Senate  adopted:  House 
bill  moves  before  Inte- 
rior Committee. 


Signed  by  President  Ford 
6/16/76. 
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Extension  of  CETTA  Title 
VI  (S.  1696,  nXL.  2684, 
H.R.  11187). 


Provisions  of  S.  967  ex- 
pected to  prevail  in 
conference;  enactment 
expected  by  March. 


Signed  by  President  Ford 
6/27/76. 


No  position  taken  on  un- 
employment Insurance. 
Task  force  will  be  form- 
ed in  early  1976  to  de- 
velop position. 


House  action  anticipated 
by  spring  1976. 


House  action  anticipated 
by  spring  1976. 


$476  million  in  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  was 
made  available  for  the 
1076  summer  program 
by  the  Second  Concur- 
rent Budget  Resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  466) . 


Fiscal  '76  Labor/HEW  Ap- 
propriations bill  vetoed 
by  President  Ford  12/ 
19/78. 


Reported  out  by  House 
Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. No  comparable 
bill  in  the  Senate. 


An  override  vote  In  Hoxise 
Is  scheduled  for  1/27/ 
76.  If  override  fails,  a 
new  bill  must  be  intro- 
duced. 


Passage  probable  in  House 
in  early  1976  with  Sen- 
ate action  soon  after. 


y 


Medicaid. 


New  York  City  Seasonal 
Financing  Act  of  1975 
(PX.  94-143.  HJl. 
10M7). 


Older  Americans  (PIj.  94- 
135). 


Public  lands 

Payments-ln-lleu      (HJl. 
9719). 


Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment Organic  Act  (8. 
507,  HJl.  5234)  and 
Public  Land  Subcom- 
mittee Print. 


Forest  Service  Purchaser 
road  credit  transfers  (S. 
364.  H.R.  5077;  P.L.  94- 
154). 


ISSUES 

Seeks  authorization  for 
fiscal  '76  and  "77  high 
enough  to  achieve  via- 
ble appropriation  level 
to  sustain  PSE  jobs.  Re- 
lief needed  for  materi- 
als, supplies  and  rent 
and  salary  increases 
needed  for  PSE  jobs  to 
$12,000.  Provides  fair 
share  of  PSE  jobs  for 
educational  and  private 
nonprofit  groups.  (Proj- 
ect approach  to  PSE 
jobs  preferred  by  House 
members  and  staff.) 
Preferential  hiring  for 
laid-off  police,  firefight- 
ers and  teachers;  au- 
thorizations triggered 
and  detrlggered  by  un- 
employment rate.  Re- 
serves allocations  for 
other  than  prime  spon- 
sors. 

Proposal  being  drafted  by 
Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  reform  Medic- 
aid program.  Contains 
fraud  control  provi- 
sions; requires  annual 
Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  evaluation  of 
state  and  local  pro- 
g^ms;  penalizes  states 
not  meeting  federal  re- 
quirements. 

Emergency  financial  as- 
sistance to  avert  default 
by  New  York  City  which 
could  have  severe  im- 
pact on  municipal  bond 
market  and  economy 
generally.  Authorizes 
$2.3  biUion  in  short 
term  federal  loans;  re- 
payable at  end  of  each 
fiscal  year. 

Extends  through  June  "78 
the  Older  Americans 
Act  with  increased  au- 
thorization (1.7  bUlion 
dollars  for  3  years) . 
Under  grants  to  states 
and  local  governments, 
sets  up  4  priority  serv- 
ices: transportation, 
home  services,  legal 
services,  and  home  re- 
pair and  renovation. 

Provides  minimum  pay- 
ments to  counties  based 
on  the  acreage  of  fed- 
eral natural  resources 
land  within  each 
county. 

Provides  a  land  use  pro- 
gram for  federally 
owned  land  adminis- 
tered by  Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 


Allows  pmxhasers  of  tim- 
ber contractors  on  U.S. 
Forests  to  transfer  road 
credits  to  other  sales. 
Piurpose  Is  to  stimulate 
economy  in  timber  pro- 
ducing areas. 


CXXa 171— Part  3 


NACO 

Testified  in  House  and 
Senate  urging  contin- 
ued role  of  prime  spon- 
sors, increased  authori- 
zations. Increase  In  al- 
lowable salaries  and  in- 
crease in  use  of  funds 
for  materials,  supplies 
and  rent.  Vigorously  op- 
posed efforts  to  change 
role  of  prime  sponsors/ 
elected  officials  and  to 
prioritize  hiring  for  cer- 
tain  laid-off   employes. 


Testimony  wUl  urge  fed- 
eralization of  Medicaid. 


Adopted  policy  supporting 
federal  loan  guarantees 
for  taxable  munlc^l 
bonds  under  very  strict 
fiscal  conditions. 


Individual  counties  testi- 
fied in  support. 


Assisted  in  drafting  bill; 
testified  at  hearings; 
recommended  amend- 
ments. 


Testified  at  Senate  and 
House  hearings;  recom- 
mended amendments  to 
guarantee  local  role  In 
planning  and  to  require 
federal  consistency  with 
local  plans. 

Testified  at  Senate  and 
House  hearings;  recom- 
mended amendments  to 
lessen  financial  impact 
on  coimties. 


status 
House  and  Senate  con- 
cluded hearings;  floor 
actions  early  in  1976. 
'  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  re- 
jected HJl.  2684;  bill  re- 
written as  H.R.  11187. 
S.  1695  to  OVTewrltten. 


2685 


outlook        / 

Chances  of  early  enact- 
ment depend  on  reach- 
ing compromise  be- 
tween public  interest 
groups,  unions,  and 
education  groups.  Pres- 
sure will  build  as  more 
prime  sponsors  exhaust 
funds  during  next  two 
months. 


y 


Proposal  in  draft  form — 


Senate     passage     highlf 
possible. 


Signed  by  President  12/ 
9/76.  Funding  included 
in  H.R.  10647.  Supple- 
mental Appropriations 
Bill  of  1976  passed 
House  and  Senate  12/ 
16/75;  President  Ford 
signed  12/18/75. 


Signed  by  President  ForA 
11/28/76. 


Regs  to  be  proposed  soon. 
AppropriaticHis  to  be  In 
spring  supplementaL 


House  Interior  Subcom- 
mittee hearings  com- 
pleted. Idarkup  begun. 


Passed  Senate  Interior 
Committee.  House  In- 
terlcM-  Sujjcommlttee  on 
Public  Lands  continu- 
ing markup. 


Signed  by  President  Ford 
12/16/76. 


House  subcommittee  ae-  ^ 
tion  expected  in  Febru- 
ary 1976. 


Subcommittee  a<^on  ex- 
pected In  sprlnir  1976. 


acpic 
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Pensions  for  Public  Em- 
ployes (HJi.  8166). 
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Postcard  Voter  Registra- 
tion (HJt.  I«86,  8. 
1177). 


Public  Tr»n^>ort*tlon — 
Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Act  Amendments 
(S.  622.  H.R.  3156). 


RaUroads— RalU/  Servlcee 
Act  of  1976  (S.  2718). 


Rural  development 
Water  &  Sewer  Grants- 


Housing  (HJI.  104«1) 


Water  pottutUm 
(HJI.  95ea;.B.  2710). 


Vehicle  for  deciding 
whether  federal  legisla- 
tion regulating  public 
employe  pension  pro- 
grams necessary.  H.R. 
9155  based  upon  1974 
law  directed  toward 
regulating  private  sec- 
tor pension  plans. 

Calls  for  mass  mailing  of 
postcard  registration 
forms  to  all  eligible 
voters  to  enable  their 
registration  for  federal 
elections. 


Allows  $500  million  in  ex- 
isting Section  3  capital 
set  aside  for  noimietro- 
politan  areas  to  be  used 
for  operating  subsidies: 
clarifies  congressional 
Intent  on  accessibility 
of  public  transit  sys- 
tems to  elderly  and 
handicapped. 

Reforms  rail  regulatory 
powers  of  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission: 
provides  funds  for  Con- 
solidated Rail  Corpora- 
tion (ConRall)  to  take 
over  bankrupt  lines; 
prohibits  discrimina- 
tory taxation  of  rail 
properties  by  state  and 
local  government. 

Administration  proposed 
$200  million  deferral 
and  rescission  of  Rural 
Water  &  Sewer  Grant 
Program  of  Farmers 
Home  Administration. 

Supplemental  Appropria- 
tion Bill  providing  $500 
million  for  Farmers 
Home  Administration 
Housing  Programs. 

Amendments  to  1972  Wa- 
ter Law  House  bill  con- 
tains :  Extension  of 
1977  deadline  dates  for 
municipal  treatment 
works  to  meet  second- 
ary treatment  stand- 
ards: extension  of  100 
per  cent  federal  fund- 
ing for  newly  desig- 
nated 208  agencies:  au- 
thorization of  $160  mil- 
lion for  each  fiscal  "76 
and  '77  for  208^  pro- 
gram: state  certifica- 
tion for  overseeing  con- 
struction grant  pro- 
gram; allowance  for 
communities  to  use  ad 
valorem  tax  to  finance 
operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  waste  treat- 
ment plants.  Senate  bill 
contains:  simple  exten- 
sions of  expiring  pro- 
visions and  extension  of 
100  per  cent  funding 
for  208  programs. 


NACO 

Testified  in  support  of 
careful  study  of  issue: 
warned  against  hasty 
action  which  could  In- 
fringe on  constitutional 
rights  of  county  gov- 
ernments to  manage 
own  labor-relations. 

Strongly  opposes  legisla- 
tion because  of  its  coat; 
the  administrative 

nightmare  it  would 
create:  Its  potential  to 
adversely  affect  regis- 
tration for  local  elec- 
tions. 

Testified  m  Senate  In 
support. 


STATTTS 

Field  bearings  held  In 
1976;  more  hearings 
likely  in  1970. 


HJI.  1686  sent  back  to 
Hovise  Administration 
committee  12/10/76  for 
revisions.  S.  1177  still 
in  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee. 


S.  662  passed  Senate 
8/16/78.  Hoxise  Com- 
mittee took  no  action. 


OTTTLOCK 

No  legislation  will  be  re- 
ported in  1976.  May 
take  several  yters 
should  Congress  deter- 
mine legislation  neces- 
sary. 


Good  chance  to  defeat 
House  measure  once  on 
floor.  Senate  committee 
will  not  act  until  full 
House  considers  the 
bill. 


House  Public  VfarlLB  Com- 
mittee to  consider  early 
in  1876. 


Some  of  affected  counties 
testified  In  House  and 
Senate. 


Final  bin  passed  Bouse 
and  Senate  12/19/76. 
Submission  to  Presi- 
dent Ford  delayed  until 
1/19/78. 


Veto  expected  because  of 
funding  levels.  Some 
resolution  essential  to 
continue  service  on 
bankrupt  lines. 


Opposed  cuts  in  program; 
advocate  full  funding. 


Supported 


Testified  In  House  sup- 
porting 208  provisions, 
extensions  or  deadline 
dates,  advalorem  provi- 
sions and  state  certifi- 
cation program  where 
states  are  qualified. 
Urging  Senate  and 
House  to  move  quickly 
on  308  extensions. 


Deferral  defeated  In 
House  12/19/76;  rescis- 
sion pending  46  day 
waiting  period. 


Bill  passed  12/17/75. 
Signed  by  President 
Ford  12/18/76. 


HJt.  8689  pending  full 
ccxnmlttee  action  in 
House;  S.  3710  passed 
Senate  13/1/78. 


Deferred  funds  must  be 
released  Immediately. 
Rescission  will  prob- 
ably be  defeated  mid 
February  1976. 


Both  House  and  Senate 
win  begin  comprehen- 
sive hearings  on  full 
water  bill  construction 
grant  this  spring.  HJt. 
9569  will  be  considered 
by  House  Public  Works 
committee  late  Janu- 
ary 1976. 


I 
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Welfare 

Regulations  for  Title  XX 
of  Social  Security  Act 
Amendments  (PX.  93- 
647). 


Day    Care    Standards    in 
Title  XX  (Pi.  94-120). 


Supplemental  Security 
Income  (SSI;  HJt.  8911. 
HJt.  8812). 


WIN  program  (8. 3904) 


Workers  Compensation  (8. 
2108.  HJi.  9431). 


issuxs 
UJ3.  District  Court  De- 
cision required  208 
Planning  done  nation- 
wide. EPA  Issued  regu- 
lations governing  this 
process.  Begs  require: 
Governors  to  identify 
aU  areas  eligible  for 
designation  by  1/27/76. 
All  designations  to  be 
finalized  and  docu- 
mented to  Regional  Ad- 
ministrators by  4/36/ 
76. 

HEW  final  regs  to  imple- 
ment P.L.  93-647  an- 
nounced 6/27/76.  Regs 
considered  by  many  to 
be  restrictive  and  be- 
yond the  intent  of  Con- 
gress. 

Delays  untU  Jan.  31.  1976 
enforcement  of  HEW 
day  care  center  staffing 
requirement. 

Series  of  amendments 
SSI    (the    1974    fed 
takeover  of  aid 
aged,    blind    an( 
abled).    Make 
In  program.  \ 

Amends  Title  IV(Q*/the 
Social  Security  Act  to 
assure  that  mandatory 
registrants  in  the  work 
incentive  (WIN)  pro- 
gram would  actively 
seek  work.  PartlclpaUon 
in  the  new  "employ- 
ment search"  program 
would  be  a  condition  of 
continued  eligibility  for 
receiving  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  chil- 
dren (AFDC). 

Federalizes  state  work- 
men's compensation 
laws  through  a  series  of 
minimum  standards 
which  exceed  those  cur- 
rently existing  In  any 
state.  Would  result  In 
substantial  workers 

compensation  cost  in- 
creases for  most  coim.- 
tles. 


NACO 

Successfully  urged  EPA 
to  reqtUre  maJOTlty 
elected  officials  advising 
state  designated  308 
agencies. 


status 
Regulations  Issued  11/38/ 
76;  effective  now. 


OUTLOOK 

Program  success  depends 
on  ooiinties  and  cities 
urging  early  stats 
action. 


Asked  HEW  to  rewrite 
several  provisions  in  the 
regs. 


HEW  announced  post- 
ponements and  changes 
in  regs  10/3/75. 


New  proposed 
published 
1976. 


to  be 
February 


Individual  counties  testi-     Signed  by  President  Ford 
fled  in  support.  10/21/76. 


;tlfled  on  recommenda- 

:ion  to  Improve  admln- 

ition  of  program. 


Will  testify  when  hearings 
are  scheduled. 


Bo^  biUs  declared  House 
suDGQnunlttee  7/28/76. 


Under  consideration  by 
Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 


Additional  postponement 
of  requirements  ex- 
pected. 

Full  committee  markup 
not  scheduled. 


~\ 


Board  of  Directors  adopt- 
ed resolution  opposing 
congressional  action. 
Will  testify  at  upcoming 
hearings. 


Hearings  will  be  held  in 
Senate  and  House  in 
February  or  March  1976. 


Uncertain;  similar  legisla- 
tion failed  to  be  re- 
ported from  commit- 
tees last  year.  Measure 
has  some  blpartlasn 
support. 


NACO   BOX    SCORK — PRIORITT    ISSUXS 

General  Revenue  Sharing:  House  subcom- 
mittee markup  late  January;  new  congres- 
sional budget  act  may  delay  until  June  1976. 

Public  Service  Jobs — CETA:  Floor  action 
both  houses  early  1876. 

Welfare  Reform:  NACo  Task  Force  issuing 
report  late  March  1976. 

Criminal  Justice:  NACo  urging  LEAA  re- 
newal; congressional  action  by  summer  1976. 

Antirecession/Public  Works:  Senate  ap- 
proved conference  report;  House  action  Jan- 
uary 1976. 

Community  Development:  House  passed; 
Senate  action  January  1976. 

New  York  City  Crisis:  Short  term  federal 
loans  approved  by  President  December  1976. 

Health  Services:  Pinal  planning  regs  to  be 
issued  January  1976. 

Rural  Development:  Water-sewer  grant  de- 
ferral; rescission  defeat  expected  February 
1976. 

n»A:  Three  year  extension  with  75  per 
cent  federal  match  expected  early  1976. 

Postcard  Voter  Registration:  House  floor 
•ctlon  expected  February  1976. 

Energy :  Comprehensive  bill  signed  by  Pres- 
ident December  1976;  thermal  standards  bill 
Pwsed  House;  awatts  Senate  action. 


Payments- In-Lleu  of  Taxes:  House  sub- 
committee action  February  1976. 

Land  Use:  No  action  expected  in  1976. 

Clean  Air:  Markup  continues  in  both 
houses. 

Clean  Water:  Passed  Senate;  House  Public 
Works  late  Janxiary  1976. 

Community  Services:  House  passed;  Sen- 
ate action  mld-1976. 

National  Health  Insurance:  Adoption  in 
1976  doubtful. 

Collective  Bargaining:  Unions  may  stlU 
push  enactment  in  1976. 

Highways:  In  conference;  sticky  differ- 
ences. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Jeffords  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  death 
of  close  personal  friend. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED  ^ 
By  unanimous  consent,  permissiofi  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 


tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patman,  for  60  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

cnie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Graoison)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter:) 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee,  for  30  min- 
utes, today.  y 

Mr.  FoRSYTHE,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Oberstar)  ,  to  revise  {£nd  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter^ 

Mr.  Alexandra  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Adams,  for  15  minutes,  tod^. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Corman.  for  S  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Baucus,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
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Ms.  Abzttc,  for  20  minutes,  today,    y 
Mr.  DoDD,  for  5  minutes,  todaj^--^'' 
Mr.  Riuss,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Patman,  for  60  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Hamilton,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Koch,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Levitas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Rbcord  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $930. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gradison)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Broomfiii.d. 

Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Cochran  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Frenzel  in  Ave  instances. 

Mr.  PrNDLiT. 

Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  SEBELrDS. 

Mr.  Armstrong. 

Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Rinaldo. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Skttbitz. 

Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Emery. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Oberstar)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  In  three 
Instances. 

Mr.  Roe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  In  four  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Lehman  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  Symington. 

Ms.  Abzug  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  CoRMAN  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  SANTnn. 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  Rangel.      I 

Mr.  Zefzrettx. 

Mr.  Drinam. 

Mr.  DoMiNicK  V.  Danhls. 

Mr.  CONYERS. 

Mr.  MnvxTA. 
Mr.  Gaydos. 
Mr.  RiZGLZ. 

Mr.  HUNCATE.  ' 

Mr.  Bownr. 

Mr.  Dowwrr  of  New  York  In  two  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  Traxler  In  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Litton  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  EiLBiSG. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California. 
Mr.  Simon. 
Mr.  Rosenthal. 
Mr.  Fauntrot. 
Mr.  DE  Lugo. 


table  and.  imder  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  14.  An  »ct  to  provide  ooBt-of -living 
adjustments  In  retirement  pay  of  certain 
Federal  Judges;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  2129.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  definition 
and  punishment  of  certain  crimes  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Federal  laws  In  force  within 
the  special  maritime  and  territorial  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  when  said  crimes 
are  committed  by  an  Indian  In  order  to  In- 
sure equal  treatment  for  Indian  and  non-In- 
dian offenders;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2371.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  regula- 
tion of  mining  activity  within,  and  to  re- 
peal the  application  of  mining  laws  to,  areas 
of  the  National  Park  System,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

S.  2742.  An  act  to  dedicate  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  National  Historical  Park  to 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas  In  grateful  recog- 
nition of  his  contributions  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title,  which  vms  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker:  / 

H.R.  5608.  An  act  to  extend  until  the  cloae 
of  1983  the  period  in  which  appropriations 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
acquisition  of  wetlands,  to  Increase  the 
mtalmum  amount  of  such  authorizations, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.m.)  xmder 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  February  9,  1976,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2469.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Legal 
Services  Corporation,  transmitting  the  Cor- 
poration's appropriations  request  for  fiscal 
year  1977;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

2470.  A  letter  fropn  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  report  on  the  financial 
conditions  and  operating  results  of  Work- 
ing CaplUl  Funds  oC  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  fiscal  year  1975.  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  2208;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2471.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  certain  construction 
at  military  Installations  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2472.  A  letter  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Auditor,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
City's  Financial  Report  fiscal  year  1975.  pur- 
suant to  section  455  of  Public  Law  93-198; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

2473.  A  letter  from  the  comptroller,  Wash- 
ington Oas  Light  Co.,  transmitting  the  bal- 
ance sheet  of  the  company  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1976,  pursuant  to  43  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  313;  to  the  Commlttae  oa  the 
District  of  Ooltunbl*. 


2474.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  notice  of  a  fur- 
ther delay  In  the  submission  of  the  evalu- 
ation of  the  Special  supplemental  food  pro- 
gram for  women.  Infants,  and  children,  re- 
quired by  section  17  of  the  ChUd  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

2476.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  report 
on  recommendations,  and  actions  related 
thereto,  contained  In  the  1974  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
the  Education  of  Disadvantaged  Children, 
dated  March  31.  1974,  pursuant  to  section 
6(b)  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovernment  Op- 
erations. 

2476.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  report 
on  recommendations,  and  actions  related 
thereto,  contained  In  the  report  of  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  Board  of  VUltors  April  1974  meet- 
ing, dated  September  12,  1974,  pursuant  to 
section  6(b)  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovern- 
ment Operations. 

2477.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  ' 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  deferment  of  payments  due  the 
United  States  from  the  Arch  Hurley  Con- 
servancy District,  Tucumcarl  Project,  New 
Mexico,  pursuant  to  73  Stat.  584;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Ins\ilar  Affairs. 

2478.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act, 
1926.  to  authorize  additional  appropriations; 
to  the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 

2479.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  annual  report  for 
flackl  year  1975  on  the  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  under  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act,  pursuant  to  section 
8  of  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2480.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportation  under  the  au- 
thority of  section  244(a)  (1)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended,  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  the  persons  Involved, 
pursuant  to  section  344 (c)  of  the  act  f« 
U.8.C.  1264(c)  1;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

2481.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  act  of  June  21,  1940. 
as  amended,  to  provide  for  Federal  financial 
assistance  In  the  construction  or  alteration 
of  bridge  protection  systems,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Trtmsportatlon. 

RxcnvrD  Fkom  the  Comptrolleb  Genekal 

2482.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  Government's  role  In  East-West 
trade;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Ways  and  Means,  and  In- 
ternational Relations. 

2483.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  ft 
summary  of  the  report  on  the  Government's 
role  In  East- West  trade;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Government  Operations.  Ways  and 
Means,  and  International  Relations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMI'ri'EES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clei* 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Approprlft- 
tlons.  H.R.  11666.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain 
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budget  authority  recommended  In  the  mes- 
sage of  the  President  of  January  23,  1976  (H. 
Doc.  94-342),  transmitted  pursuant  to  the 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974;  with, 
amendment  (Bept.  No.  94-808).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  11046  (Rept.  No. 
94-809).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  10799.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe 
10  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
(Rept.  No.  94-810) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1024.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  5808.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  August  24,  1966,  as  amended,  to 
assure  humane  treatment  of  certain  animals, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  94-811). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY:  Committee  on  Rxiles.  House 
Resolution  1025.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HH.  11453.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1976,  for  the 
period  beginning  July  1,  1976,  and  ending 
September  30,  1976,  and  for  fiscal  year  1977 
for  cturylng  out  title  VI  of  the  OcMnprehen- 
Blve  Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973, 
and  to  amend  title  n  and  title  VI  of  such  act 
(Rept.  No.  94-812).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn.  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HAY6  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  11727.  A  bill  to  enable  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  to  carry  out,  until  April  30,  1976, 
the  functions  of  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  the  public  financ- 
ing of  Presidential  election  campaigns  and 
national  nominating.- conventions;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  D'Amottbs)  : 
H.R.  11728.  A  bUl  to  terminate  the  Airlines 
Mutual  Aid  Agreement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By    Mr.    ANDERSON   of   Illinois    (for 
himself,  Ma.  Jobdan,  Mr.  Anderson  of 
California,   Mr.   Andrews   of   North 
Dakota,  Mr.  Ashlet,  Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr. 
BtANCHARO,  Mr.  Bolling,  Mr.  Brot- 
HiLL,  Ms.  Bttrke  of  California,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Ciserberc,  Mr. 
Cohen,  Mr.  Conable,  Mr.  D'Amoitrs, 
Mr.   Derrick,   Mr.   Downet   of  New 
York.    Mr.    Edgar,    Mr.    Emert,    Mr. 
Flood,    Mr.    Florio,    Mr.    FVjtjntain, 
Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Gradison,  and  Mr. 
Hannaforo)  : 
H.R.  11729.  A  bill  to  reorganize  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
eliminate  excessive,  duplicative.  Inflationary, 
»nd  antlcortipetltlve  regulation;   Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  Operations, 
tnd  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  nilnols  (for 
himself,  Ms.  Jordan,  Mr.  Ichoro,  Mr. 
Jefi'ords,  Mr.  Jenrette,  Mr.  Kas- 
ten,  Mr.  LEHMAN,  Mr.  Madican,  Mr. 
Mazzoli,  Ms.  Metner,  Mr.  McCor- 
MACK,  Mr.  McHuGH,  Mr.  Mezvinskt, 
Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York, 
Mrs.  Pettis,  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr. 
RousH,  Mr.  Runnels,  Mr.  Rtisso,  Mr. 
ScHEUER,  Mr.  J.  William  Stanton, 
Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas) : 
HJi.  11730.  A  bill  to  reorganize  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  to 


eliminate  excessive,  duplicative,  inflationary, 
and  anticompetitive  regulation;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  GoTemment  Operations, 
and  Rules. 

By   Mr.    ANDERSON   of   Illinois    (for 
himself,     Ms.     JoROAir,      and      Mr. 
WatTH): 
HJl.  11731.  A  bill  to  reorganize  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
eliminate  excessive,  duplicat^e.  Inflationary, 
and  anticompetitive  regulation;   Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  Operations, 
and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  AuCoin: 
HJl.  11732.  A  bill  to  return  the  privately 
built  and  maintained  reservoir  known  eis  Lake 
Oswego,  Oregon,  to  Its  traditional  status  as  a 
nonnavlgable  water  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

ByMr.  BAUCUS: 
HJl.  11733.  A  bill  to  amend  section  502(c) 
of  the  Rural  Development  Act  to  assist  small 
farmers  In  upgrading  their  farming  opera- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Agrlculttire. 

By  Mr.  BLANCHARD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mineta)  : 
HJl.  11734.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  Inactive  and  overlapping  Federal 
programs,  to  require  authorizations  of  new 
budget  authority  for  Government  programs 
and  activities  at  least  every  4  years,  to  estab- 
lish a  procedure  for  zero-base  review  and 
evaluation  of  Government  programs  and  ac- 
tivities every  4  years,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the'  Committee  on  Rules. 

By   Mr.    CORMAN    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Gibbons,      Mr.      Mikva,      and      Mr. 
Stark)  : 
HJl.  11736.  A  bin  to  terminate  the  use  of 
exchange  funds  as  a  means  of  escaping  in- 
come taxes  on  realized  capital  gains;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FRENZEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mikva)  : 
HJl.  11736.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Can^algn  Act  of  1974  to  establish 
an  Independent  establishment  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  a  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
Federal  Election  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  FRENZEL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MooRE,  and  Mr.  Wiggins)  : 
HJl.  11737.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  establish  a 
program  of  Federal  flnanclal  assistance  to  en- 
courage and  assist  the  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  voter  registration  and  election 
administration,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
I>ERWiNSKi,   and  Mr.   White)  : 
HJl.  11738.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  83  of 
title  6.  United  States  Code,  to  bar  civil  serv- 
ice annuity  payments  for  periods  with  re- 
spect to  which  an  annuitant  is  entitled  to 
receive  salary  as  a  Justice  or  Judge  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
HJl.  11739.  A  bill  to  designate  a  Federal 
office  building  in  Newark,  NJ.,  as  the  Peter 
W.  Rodlno  Jr.  Federal  Building:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
HJl.  11740.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include  hearing 
aids  and  dentures  among  the  items  and  serv- 
i|lces  for  which  payment  may  be  made  under 
vihe  supplementary  medical   insurance  pro- 
gRuns;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RINALDO: 
HJl.  11741.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969  to  strengthen  the 
antiboycott  provisions  of  such  act,  to  amend 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  en- 
hance Investor  disclosure  provisions  of  that 


act.  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the 
CcMnmlttees  on  International  Relations,  and 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SATTERFIELD : 
HJl.  11742.  A  bill  to  amend  section  844  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  a 
mandatory  death  penalty  for  certain  explo- 
sives-related offenses,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WAMPLER   (for  himself,  Mr. 

FOLXT,  Mr.  DE  LA  GaXZA,  Mr.  ViGORITO, 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,   Mr. 
Melcher,  Mr.  BowEN,  Mr.  Weaves, 
Mr.  Baldus,  Mr.  McHcgh,  Mr.  Jen- 
rette, Mr.  Thornton,  Mr.  Sebelius, 
Mr.  FiNLET,  Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  Stmms, 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Ctdorado,  Mr.  Madi- 
GAN,  Mr.   Petser,  Mrs.   Heckler  of 
Massachusetts,    Mr.    Jeffords,    Mr. . 
Kellt,  Mr.  Grasslet,  Mr.  Hagedorn, 
and  Mr.  Moore)  : 
H.B.  11743.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  National 
Agrlcultiiral  Research  Policy  Committee,  and 
for  other  purposes;    to  the   Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WAMPLER   (for  himself,  Mr. 

Teagtte,  Mr.  Fithian,  Mr.  Jones  of 

Tennessee,    Mr.    Litton,    and    Mr. 

Pres8i.br)  : 

HJl.  11744.  A  bUl  to  estebllsh  a  National 

Agricultural  Research  Policy  Committee,  and 

for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee  on 

Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WYDLER: 
H.B.  11745.  A  bill  to  prohibit  certain  clvU 
supersonic  aircraft  from  landing  at,  or  tak- 
ing off  from,  John  F.  Kennedy  International 
Airport;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  YATRON: 
HA.  11746.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communl- 
catlons  Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  the  re- 
newal of  licenses  for  the  operation  of  broad- 
casting stations;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 
H.R.  11747.  A  bill  to  r^>eal  the  provisions 
of    law    allowing    automatic    cost-of-living 
adjustments  in  the  salari^  of  Members  of 
Congress  and  certain  other  leglslatice,  execu- 
tive, and  Judicial  office  and  positions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Harrington,  Ms.  Abzxtg,  Mr.  Aspin, 
Mr.    Badillo,    Mr.  Blanchard,    Ms. 
B\irke  of  California,  Ms.  Chisholm. 
Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Dow- 
ney of  New  York,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan,  Mr.   Hannaforo,   Mr.   Hughes, 
Mr.  HuNGATE,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Ketch- 
UM,   Mr.   Matsunaga,   Mr.   Mazzoli, 
Ms.  Metner,  Mr.  Mineta.  Ms.  Mink, 
Mr.  Nolan,  Mr.  Nowak,  and  Mr.  Pat- 
ten) : 
HJl.  11748.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  remove  the  time  lim- 
itation within  which  programs  of  education 
for  veterans  must  be  completed;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Harrington,  Mr.  Patterson  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Pressles,  Mr.  Riegle, 
Mr.  Roe,  Hi.  Studds,  Mr.  Thompson, 
Mr.     TsoNGAS,     Mr.     Weaver,     Mr. 
Whalen,  and  Mr.  Zeferetti)  : 
HJl.  11749.  A  bUI  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  remove  the  time  lim- 
itation within  which  programs  of  education 
for  veterans  must  be  completed;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Taylor  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Collins  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Jenrette,  and 
Mrs.  Schroedd)  : 
HJl.  11750.  A  bill  to  revise  the  pay  struc- 
ture of  executive  positions  In  the  UjS.  Postal 
Service:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 
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By  Mrs.  FENWICK  (for  herself,  Mr. 
MiKTA.  Blr.  HoWMU),  Mr.  MAotnBx. 
Mr.  Thoicpbon,  Mr.  Pattbm,  and  Mr. 

RiNALOO)  : 

H.R.  11761.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Security  and  Cooperation  In  Kurope; 
to  the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  11752.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  36  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  public  ex- 
amination and  review  of  claims  relating  to 
applications  for  patents;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HTDE: 
HJl.  11753.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Presidential 
Primary  Matching  Payment  Account  Act.  and 
for   other  purposes:    to   the   Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  LENT: 
H.R.  11754.  A  bill  to  prohibit  commercial 
flights   by  supersonic   aircraft   into  or  over 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  LLOTD  of  California  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  AifDKBSoN  of  California,  \Lx. 
Batalis.   Mr.   Edcak,   Mr.    OasastxT. 
Mr.  Haix,  Mr.  Jnnirm.  Mr.  Kacss. 
Mr.  LxvrrAS,  Mrs.  Sm rrH  of  Nebraska, 
Mr.  Yatbon,  and  Mr.  Dodo)  : 
H.R.  11755.  A  bill  to  abolish  certain  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies  and  to  bring  about 
l^e  abolition  of  certain  Federal  regulatory 
agencies  or  their  successor  agencies  after  a 
specified  period  of  time,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Govern- 
ment Operation,  and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
PaxNZZL)  : 
HJi.  11756.  A  bin  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976.  and 
the  period  ending  September  30.  1976.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Con^lttee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

By  Mr.  MILLS : 
H.R.  11757.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  release  certain  conditions  with 
respect  to  certain  property  previously  con- 
veyed to  the  State  of  Arkansas  by  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.R.  11768.  A  bUl  to  amend  tltl-  XX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  no  State 
shall   be   required   to  administer   Individual 
means  tests  for  provision  of  education,  nutri- 
tion, transportation,  recreation,  socialization, 
or   associated   services    provided    thereunder 
to  Individuals  aged  60  or  older:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PATTERSON  of  Calif ornU: 
HR.  11769.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  Airlines 
Mutual  Aid  Agreement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  RUPPE: 
HR.  11760.  A  bill  to  amend  section  50a(a) 
of   the  Merchant  Marine   Act,   1936:    to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

HR.  11761.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
for  Investments  In  certain  economically  lag- 
ging regions:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Btr.  ST  GERMAIN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bkakd    of   Rhode    Island,    and    Mr. 
Davis)  : 
H.R.    1176a.    A   bin    to   provide   grants   to 
States  or  political  subdivisions  thereof  or  to 
certain  other  persons  to  assist  the  restora- 
tion of  historical  cemeteries  or  burial  plots, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska: 
HR.  11763.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Trails  West  National  His- 
torical Park  In  the  States  of  Nebraska  and 
Wyoming,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Anobcws  of  North  Dakota, 


Mr.   BKvnx,   Mr.  Colums  of  Texas. 
Mr.    FaxNZKi.,    Mr.    Ksicmum.    Mr. 
Lorr,  Mr.  ^"'-»  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Mol- 
LOHAK,  Mr.  Mtkks  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
PiBiaua,  Mr.  Rbcxjla,  Mr.  Robinson, 
Mr.  Sbkltos,  Mr.   Stkigeb  of   Wis- 
consin, Mr.  Winn,  and  liAi.  Tatbon)  : 
HJI.    11764.   A   bUl   to   amend   the   Educa> 
tlon    Amendments   of    1972   to   provide   that 
Boys   State,   Boys   Nation,   GlrU  State,   and 
Girls  Natlok  conferences  conducted  by  the 
American  Legion  shall  not  be  subject  to  title 
IX  of  such  act.  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FORSYTHE; 
HJ.  Res.  795.  Joint  Resolution  designating 
the  week  beglnillng  on  May  2.  1976,  as  "Na- 
tional Vandalism  Prevention  Week;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  HYDE: 
H.J.  Res.  796.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Coi^Mltutlon  of  the 
United  SUtes  guaranteeing  the  right  of  Ufe 
to  the   unborn;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RINALDO: 
H.J.  Res.  797.  Joint  resolution  to  clarify 
and  reaffirm  Government  purchasing  poli- 
cies;    to    the    Committee    on    Oovemment 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  SISK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mubpht 

of  Illinois,   Mr.  Young  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Peppkb,  Mr.  Andkbson  of  Illinois, 

and  Mr.  Dcx.  Clawson  )  : 

H.J.  Res.   798.   Joint   resolution   to  amend 

section  499  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 

Act  of  1970  to  eliminate,  from  the  program 

for  the  modernization  and  improvement  of 

gallery  facilities  in  the  Hou5«  Chamber,  the 

provisions  requiring  enclosure  of  the  House 

galleries;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California  (for  him- 
self.   Mr.   Studds.   Mr.   McCobmack. 
Mr.  OrriNOKB,  Mr.  Emebt,  Mr.  Pat- 
TisoN  of  New  York,  Mr.  Pattkbson 
of  CaUfornla,  Mr.  Edgab,  Mr.  Hab- 
BXNCTON,  Mr.  EscH,  Mr.  Stabk,  Mr. 
Hughes.    Mr.    Rtan.    Mr.    Bzabo   of 
Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Rkks.  Mr.  Schbtjbb, 
and  Mr.  Mazzoli)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.    545.   Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  Increased  Federal  efforts  to  prove  the  com- 
mercial viability  of  sailing  ships;  Jointly  to 
the  Committees  on  Science  and  Technology, 
and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Mabtin,  Mr.  Haix,  Mr. 
Eooab,  BIr.  BacH,  Mr.  Rxzs,  Mr. 
Pattison  of  New  York,  Mr.  Httghxs, 
Mr.  BlAzzoLi,  Mr.  Bxabo  of  Rhode 
Island.  Mr.  Rtan,  Mr.  Stabk,  and  Mr. 

SCHKUBB)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  546.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  increased  Federal  efforts  to  prove  the 
commercial  vUblllty  of  lighter  than  air  air- 
craft; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Science 
and  Technology,  and  Public  Works  and 
Transportation . 

By  Mr.  RINALDO: 

H.  Con.  Res.  647.  Concurrent  resolution 
relating  to  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  prescribe  rules  preempting 
State  and  local  laws;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio: 

H.  Res.  1030.  Resolution  to  provide  funds 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Investigations  and 
studies  by  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration; to  the  Committee  on  Hovise 
Administration . 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  Of  New  York  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Fuh)  : 

H.  Res.  lOai.  Resolution  to  provide  funds 
for  the  expenses  of  the  investigation  and 
study  of  the  exploration  and  exploitation 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  ad  hoc  Select  Committee  on 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 


By  Mr.  SCHEUER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
WoLrr,  Mr.  Downbt  of  New  York, 
Mr.  AsoABBO.  Ms.  Aszuo,  Mr.  Wibth. 
Mr.  BaoDHEAo,  Mr.  Flobio,  t&t.  Mor- 
rcrr,  Mr.  Cabnxt,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
■.  Ambbo,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Bxabo  of 
'     Rhode     Island,     Mr.     Mottl,     Ms. 

SCHBOBOBB,  Mr.  BlAGGI,  &IS.  BFEI.I.MAN, 

Mr.  Wazman,  Mr.  Dodo,  Mr.  Sbibkb- 

LiNG,    Mr.    FOBD    of    Michigan,    Mr. 

Baoillo,     Mr.     Dbimam,     and     Mr. 

Thompson)  : 
H.  Res.  1022.  Resolution  directing  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion to  Investigate  the  process  by  which  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  reached  a  de- 
cision permitting  the  Concorde  to  land  at 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Diilles  Interna- 
tional Airports;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
By    Mr.    SCHEUER    (for   himself,   Mr. 

CoBNBix,  Mr.  ZBrKBXTTi,  Mr.  Simon, 

Mr.      MnxBB     of     California,      Mr. 

Hechlbb  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  No- 

WAK.   Mr.   O'Haba,   Mr.   Mikva,  Mr. 

MiNXTA,  Mr.  Jambs  V.  Stanton,  Mr. 

Vanik,  and  Mr.  Bbademas)  : 
H.  Res.  1023.  Resolution  directing  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
to  Investigate  the  prodess  by  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  reached  a  decision 
permitting  the  Concorde  to  land  at  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  and  Dulles  International  Air- 
ports; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  Xxn,  private 
bills   and    resolutions    were   introduced 
and  severally   referred   as   follows: 
By  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON : 

H.R.  11766.  A  Dli:  for  the  relief  of  Edgardo 
Faro  Herrera  and  Ellsa  Fellclano  Herrera;  U> 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  DRINAN: 

HJi.  11766.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Harold 
E.  Levlne:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's 
desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

388.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  board  of  supervisors.  El  Dorado  County, 
Calif.,  relative  to  a  postage  stamp  commemo- 
rating "Snow-Shoe"  Thompson;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


AMENDMENTS 
Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXm,  pro- 
posed amendments   were  submitted  as 
follows: 

HJL    11663 

By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 

Page  2,  lines  4  and  6,  strike  out  "an  elector 
for  President  and  Vice  President,". 

Page  2,  line  13,  strike  out  "and  any  elec- 
tion" and  all  that  foUows  through  "delegates 
to  such  a  convention". 

Page  6.  lines  1  and  2,  strike  out  "and  as 
the  Administration  determines  appropriate". 

Page  6,  line  17,  Immediately  after  the  word 
"form",  strike  out  Unes  17  through  22. 

Page  6.  line  18.  immediately  after  "an", 
insert  the  word  "Federal". 

Page  6,  immedUtely  after  line  22,  Insert  ' 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)   Registration  forms  may  be  prepared; 
in   a    language    other    than    English." 

Page  6,  Immediately  after  line  22,  Insert 
the  following  new  subsections: 

"(d)  Registration  forms  shall  be  prepared 
In  a  language  or  languages  other  than  Eng- 
lish for  each  State  with  respect  to  which  the 
Administration  determines,  from  the  most 
current  and  accurate  data  available,  that  at 
least  5  percent  of  the  residents  of  such  Stats 


c 


or  60,000  such  residents  (whichever  number 
Is  less)  do  not  speak  or  understand  English 
with  reasonable  faclUty.  The  Admlnlstrat<»' 
shall  certify  any  such  State  as  a  bilingual 
State. 

"(e)  In  any  State  certifled  as  a  bilingual 
State  under  subsection  (d)  KtHngtiai  regis- 
tration forms  shaU  be  provided  in  the  pre- 
dominant foreign  language  or  languages  (as 
determined  by  the  Administrator)  and  In 
English,  and  any  instructions,  notices,  or 
accompanying  materials  shall  be  prepared 
in  such  foreign  language  or  languages  as  well 
as  in  English. 

"(f)  In  any  State  not  certifled  as  a  bilin- 
gual State  under  subsection  (d)  registration 
forms  may  be  provided  In  a  foreign  language 
or  languages  other  than  English." 

Page  6,  line  23.  strike  out  "Distribution" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Availability". 

Page  7,  strike  out  line  2  and  line  3,  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Officials 
with  respect  to  the  availability  of  registration 
forms  In  post  offices  and  appropriate  Federal. 
State,  and  local  government  offices.  Such  reg- 
istration forms  shall  be  generally  available, 
and  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  to 
place  any  time  limitation  upon  the  duration 
of  such  avallablltty." 

Page  7,  strike  out  line  4  and  aU  that  fol- 
lows tlirough  page  8,  line  2. 

Page  8,  line  3.  strike  out  "(d)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(b)". 

Page  8,  Une  6,  strike  out  "for  the  distri- 
bution" and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "with  re- 
spect to  the  availability". 

Page  8,  strike  out  line  7  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  11. 

Page  13,  line  12,  strike  out  "sections  6  and 
7"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "section  6". 

Page  13,  strike  out  line  13  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  23. 

Page  7,  line  3,  immediately  after  the  word 
"section",  strike  out  line  3  through  line  7. 

Page  7,  line  11,  strike  out  "a  sufficient 
quantity"  and  all  that  follows  through  "rural 
or  star  route"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "one 
postcard  for  each  person  18  years  of  age  or 
older". 

Page  8,  strike  out  line  7  through  line  11. 

Page  7.  strike  out  line  22  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  page  8,  line  2,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  The  Postal  Service  sliall  distribute 
the  registration  forms  no  earlier  than  120 
days  or  no  later  than  60  days  before  the 
close  of  registration  for  each  biennial  general 
election." 

Page  9,  line  1,  strike  out  "may"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "shall". 

Page  9,  lines  2  and  3,  strike  out  "is  au- 
thorized to"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "shall". 

Page  10,  line  13,  before  the  word  "in",  In- 
sert the  following:  "which  result'  In  regis- 
tration of  presently  unregistered  persons  or 
In  changes  of  addresses  of  ctirrently  regis- 
tered persons." 

Page  10,  line  18,  Immediately  after  "that 
State."  Insert  the  following:  "The  Adminis- 
tration is  authorized  to  compensate  any  State 
which  adopts  a  centralized  accounting  sys- 
tem for  voter  registration  form  processing 
costs." 

Page  10,  strike  line  14  through  line  21. 

Page  10,  line  22,  strike  "(c)"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "(b)". 

Page  11,  line  4,  Inunedlately  after  "state", 
insert  the  following:  ",  or  a  portion  of  a 
state,". 

Page  11.  strike  line  14  through  line  26. 

Page  12,  strike  line  1  through  line  3. 

Page  12.  strike  line  5  through  line  16. 

Page  12,  line  16,  strike  "(b)"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "(a)". 

Page  12.  line  20.  strike  "(c)"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "(b)". 
(Amendment  in  the  Nature  of  a  Substitute) 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Voter 


Beglstrmtlon    and    Election    Administration 
Assistance  Act  of  1976". 

Sac.  2.  Hw  Federal  Election  Canqtaign  Act 
of  li>71  is  amended  by  redesignating  title  IV 
as  title  V;  by  renumbering  secttons  401 
through  408  as  sections  601  through  608.  re- 
qMctivaly;  and  by  Inserting  Immediately 
after  title  m  the  f oUowlng  new  title : 
•TITLE      IV— ASSISTANCE      FOB      VOTER 

BBOI8TRATION  AND  ELECTION  ADMIN- 

ISTBATION  REFORM 

"SHOBT   TRIX 

"Sk.  401.  THIS  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Voter  Registration  and  Election  Adminis- 
tration Assistance  Act'. 


"PKriNiTIONS 

"Sk:.  402.  As  used  in  this  title— 

"(1)  the  term  'State'  means  each  State 
of  the  United  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and 
any  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States:  > 

"(2)  the  term  'political  subdivision'  means 
any  city,  county,  townslilp,  town,  borough, 
parish,  village,  or  other  general  purpose  unit 
of  local  government  of  a  State,  or  an  Indian 
tribe  which  performs  voter  registration  or 
election  administration  functions  (as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior); 
and 

"(3)  the  term  'grant'  means  any  grant, 
loan,  contract,  cm*  other  appropriate  financial 
arrangement  for  the  purpose  of  voter  regis- 
tration or  election  administration. 

"■STABUBHMXNT    OT    (StANT   FBOGBAM 

"Sbc.  403.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  make  grants  to  the  States  to  carry 
out  programs  to  encourage  voter  r^istration, 
education,  and  participation. 

"APFOBTIONMXNT   OF   OBANTS 

"Sac.  404.  Amounts  i^ipropriated  to  carry 
out  the  provisioiis  of  this  title  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  apporticmed  to  each  State  in  an 
amount  which  t>ears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
aggregate  amount  so  appropriated  for  such 
fiscal  year  as  the  voting  age  population  in 
such  State  bears  to  the  total  voting  age  pop- 
ulation In  all  the  States. 

"DELEGATION    OF  AUTHOBTrT 

"Sec.  405.  The  chief  election  officer  of  each 
State  shall  be  chjtrged  with  responslbUlty 
for  administering  grants  made  under  this 
title.  The  chief  election  officer  may,  after 
properly  and  equitably  distributing  each 
grant  made  under  this  title  in  accordance 
with  State  law,  delegate  aU  or  part  of  his 
responslbUlty  under  this  title  to  appropri- 
ate officials  of  the  political  sulxlivlslons  of 
the  State  to  which  any  distribution  of  a  grant 
Umade. 

"USE    OF    FUNDS 

"Sec.  406.  (a)  Each  State  may,  in  its  dis- 
cretion, allocate  all  or  part  of  any  grant 
made  under  this  title  to  political  subdivisions 
of  such  State.  Each  grant  made  under  this 
title  shall  be  used  for  programs  related  to 
voter  registration  and  election  administra- 
tion, including  but  not  limited  to — 

"(1)  programs  to  increase  opportiinltles 
for  voter  registration,  such  as  mail  registra- 
tion, expanded  registration  hotu-s  and  loca- 
tions, mobUe  registration  facilities,  election 
day  registration,  re-reglstratlon  programs, 
door-to-door  canvassing  procedures,  and 
other  methods  which  the  State  may  deem  ap- 
propriate; 

"(2)  programs  to  improve  election  admin- 
istration procedures,  such  as  the  purchase 
of  additional  voting  machinery,  organization 
and  planning  of  election  administration  ac- 
tivities. Improvements  In  ballot  preparation 
and  absentee  ballot  procedures,  coordination 
of  election  activities,  and  other  methods  de- 
signed to  facilitate  the  efficient  functioning 
of  the  election  administration  process; 

"(3)  planning,  evaluating,  and  designing 
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the  use  of  electnailc  data  processing  or  other 
appropriate  procedures  to  modemlae  voter 
registration  and  election  administration  and 
make  such  registratton  and  administration 
more  efficient,  with  special  emphasis  on  tech- 
nlquflA  which  would  allow  voter  registration 
closer  to  electlm  day; 

"(4)  programs  for  the  prevention  and 
control  of  fraud; 

"(5)  education  and  training  programs  for 
State  and  local  election  <Aciala: 

"(6)  establishing  nonpartisan  programs 
for  the  purpose  of  voter  and  citizen  educa- 
tion; and 

"<7)  other  programs  designed  to  improve 
voter  education  and  participation  that  are 
^proved  by  the  States  or  political  sub- 
7  divisions  thereof. 

"(b)  No  State  or  poUtical  subdivision 
tliereof  shaU  use  all  or  part  of  any  grant 
made  under  this  title  to  flnanre  any  activity 
funded  by  such  State  or  political  subdivlBion 
on  AprU  1.  1976.  unless  such  State  or  local 
flnancing  is  continued  at  the  same  level  as 
existed  on  such  date. 

"(c)  Nothing  in  this  title  shaU  be  con- 
strued to  require  action  by  any  State  or  po- 
litical subdivtsion  thereof.  In  any  case  in 
which  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
does  not  use  all  or  part  of  any  grant  made 
under  this  title  to  carry  out  programs  au- 
thorized tmder  this  title,  the  unused  portion 
of  such  grant  shaU  be  retxu^ed  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  grant  was  made  and  the 
Secretary  shall  cover  the  funds  so  returned 
into  the  Treasiu7  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

"BZVIXW  or  FBOGBAMS  BT  THB.COMFTBOIXBB 


"Sec.  407.  (a)  The  CcMnptroUer  General 
shaU  audit  and  review  annually  the  programs 
of  at  least  five  States  receiving  grants  under 
this  title. 

"(b)  The  ComptroUer  General  shall  dis- 
seminate to  all  the  chief  elections  officers  of 
the  States  a  summary  of  the  types  of  pro- 
grams he  found  to  be  most  effective  and 
found  to  be  least  effective. 

"(c)  llie  C(»i4>troUer  General  shall  collect, 
analyze,  and  arrange  for  the  publication  and 
sale  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  of 
Information  concerning  voter  registration 
and  elections  In  the  United  States. 

"(d)  The  General  Accounting  Office  shall 
conduct  a  study  of  the  reasons  for  the  de- 
cline in  voter  participation  and  the  role  of 
registration  ototacles  In  low  voter  ttu'nout 
during  the  period  beginning  January  1.  1960. 
and  ending  December  31,  1976. 

"(e)  The  ComptroUer  Gmerai  sliall  submit 
to  the  President  and  to  |pe  Congress  annu- 
aUy  a  report  oonceming^^ls  activities  under 
this  title,  together  wittf  such  recommenda- 
tions as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

"CENTR*I,TZKT>    VOTER     REGISTRATION     LISTS    AND 
CONFIDENTIAUrT 

"Sec.  408.  (a)  The  Federal  Government  is 
prohibited  from  maintaining  a  centralized 
voter  registration  list. 

"(b)   Nothing  in  this  tlUe  shaU  be  con-' 
strued  as  allowing  the  disclosure  of  Infor- 
mation which  permits  the  identification  of 
Indlvldiul  voters. 

''AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPBOPBIATIONS 

"Sec.  409.  For  the  piupose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  there  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $35,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  301  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  431)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "title  IV"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "title  V". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  biU  to 
amend  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
of  1971  to  establish  a  program  of  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  encourage  and  assist 
the  States  and  local  governments  in  voter 
registration  and  election  administration,  and 
for  other  purposes.". 
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ARRESTS  IN  YUGOSLAVIA 


HON.  URRY  McDonald 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  5,  1976 

Mr.    Mcdonald    of    Georgia.    Mr. 

Speaker,  during  the  past  few  months 
large  numbers  of  Croatlans  have  been 
imprisoned  without  formal  charges  or  a 
possibility  of  obtaining  any  kind  of 
equivalent  to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
This  is  taking  place  in  the  most  "liberal" 
of  Communist  countries  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Tito,  the  bemedaled  darling  of 
the  parlor  pinks  and  leftist  media. 

The  approximately  1.500  detained 
Croatlans  Include  teachers,  students, 
lawyers,  farmers,  and  workers.  Among 
the  prominent  individuals  under  arrest 
are  Lav  Zindaric,  a  well-known  Catholic 
intellectual  and  lawyer  in  Croatia,  and 
the  three  lawyers  who  defended  Croatian 
"counter-revolutionaries"  in  1972,  De- 
fienka  Vecerlna,  Mladen  Grublslc,  and 
Mile  Vukosav.  Also  arrested  are  Miroslav 
Vaupotlc.  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
professors  at  Zagreb  University  and 
former  editor  of  the  now  suppressed. 
Journal  the  Croatian  Literary  Review^ 
Kolo,  and  Tomislav  Drazic,  an  editor  of 
the  Zagreb  daily  newspaper  Vjesnlk.  It 
would  seem  fitting  for  Americans  in  the 
bar.  in  academla,  and  In  the  media  to 
demand  the  release  of  their  colleagues 
in  Croatia. 

I  would  hke  to  Invite  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  a  joint  communique  be-/ 
tween  the  Croatian  Liberation  Army,  on 
whose  program  I  have  previously  ccan- 
mented.  and  the  Combat  Organization 
Free  Poland.  This  communique  was  just 
published  in  the  December  1975  issue  of 
Free  Poland,  and  reflect^  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation among  young/ffeople  of  all  the 
captive  nations  in  the  fight  to  remove  the 
oppressive  Communist  regimes  tyran- 
nizing all  of  these  nations.  The  commu- 
nique follows: 

Joint  Commttniqttx 

The  Croatian  Liberation  Army  (Hrvatska 
Oslobodlteljska  Vojstca)  and  the  Combat  Or- 
ganization Free  Poland  (Organlzacja  Bojowa 
Wolna  Polska)  representing  resistance  forces 
ot  oiir  two  nations,  resolve : 

To  jointly  engage  In  the  armed  struggle 
against  the  alien,  dictatorial  regimes  op- 
pressing our  nations: 

To  consider  the  freedom.  Independence 
and  territorial  Integrity  of  Poland  and  Croa- 
tia being  essential  conditions  for  both  na- 
tions; 

To  jointly  demand  treatment  of  our  com- 
batants under  the  rules  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention as  Armed  Forces  of  National  Liber- 
ation Movements: 

To  Increase,  through  common  efTorts,  the 
revolutionary  spirit  of  self-confldence  with- 
in each  of  our  nations: 

To  further  cooperation  between  our  na- 
tions on  behalf  of  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  of  nations: 

Under  the  banner  For  Tour  Freedom  and 
Ours  to  jointly  oppose  the  alien  Conununlst 
Ideology  which  is  so  repugnant  to  the  na- 
tional and  rellgloxis  Jeellngs  of  our  nations: 

The  Combat  Organization  Free  Poland  rec- 
ognizes the  Croatian  Liberation  Army  as  a 


vanguard    In    the    organised    revolutionary 

struggle  of  all  oppressed  nations  to  estab- 
lish national  Independence  and  freely  elected 
representative  government; 

Further,  as  Slavic  nations  experiencing 
slmUar  fates  we  recognize  A.  I.  Solzhenltayn 
as  a  Prophet  (or  our  times,  who  Is  raising 
his  voice  In  defense  of  human  rights,  and 
we  call  on  all  our  Intellectuals  to  do  the 
same,  and  we  call  on  all  young  revolution- 
aries to  fight  for  those  rights; 

The  Combat  Organization  Free  Poland 
and  the  Croatian  Liberation  Army  Jointly 
call  upon  all  other  National  Liberation 
Movements  to  join  our  alliance  In  order  to 
cooperate  and  coordinate  our  actions  against 
the  Communist  and  alien  "governments" 
oppressing  our  nations; 

Both  parties  make  It  public  that  several 
detailed  protocols  have  been  signed  govern- 
ing the  conduct  of  revolutionary  operations, 

(Duly  executed  signatures  of  the  rel^esent- 
atlves  of  both  parties  appear  on  the  original 
of  this  agreement.) 

( Signed  on  the  4th  Day  of  December,  197S, 
In  Geneva.  Switzerland.) 


MEXICAN  GOVERNMENT  PRAISED 
FOR  PROTECTINO  WHALES 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  4.  1976 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  unrestricted 
whaling  practices  by  some  nations  con- 
tinue to  pose  a  serious  threat  to  whale 
iwpulations.  Of  the  nearly  70  species  of 
whales.  8  are  listed  as  "endangered,"  as 
determined  by  the  U.S.  Government,  un- 
der the  1973  Endangered  Species  Act,  and 
by  the  International  Union  for  Conserva- 
tion of  Nature  and  Natural  Resources. 

The  United  States  has  taken  strong 
steps  to  protect  whale  populations,  by 
prohibiting  American  commercial  whal- 
ing and  the  importation  of  whale  prod- 
ucts. The  United  States  Is  also  working 
closely  with  the  International  Whaling 
Commission,  in  support  of  the  Commis- 
sion's establishment  of  quotas  on  the 
taking  of  whales. 

Another  leader  in  the  fight  to  protect 
whales  is  the  Government  of  the  United 
Mexican  States.  I  went  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  January 
26,  1976,  letter  to  Luis  Echevenia  Al- 
varez, President  of  Mexico,  from  Thomas 
L  Kimball,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  National  WUdltfe  Federation  in 
Washington,  DC,  commending  the  Mex- 
ican Government  for  Its  efforts  to  protect 
the  gray  whale  and  to  support  the  con- 
servation efforts  of  the  International 
Whaling  Commission.  The  text  of  Mr. 
KlmbaU's  letter  follows : 

National  Wilolits  Fxdexation, 

Jantiary  26.  1976. 
His  Excellency  Luis  EcmviautiA  Alvakxz. 
President    of    the    United    Mexican    States. 
Los  Pinos.  Mexico.  DS.,  Mexico. 
Dear  Mk.  Pusisent;   The  National  WUd- 
Ufe  Federation  wishes  to  commend  you  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  Mexican  States 
for  Its  continued  protection  of  whales  in  your 
territorial   waters,  particularly  the  Gulf  of 
OallforrUa. 


Recovery  of  the  gray  whale  to  numbera 
where  the  public  can  reasonably  expect  to 
see  these  Impressive  mammals  as  they 
migrate  along  the  North  American  coast  Is 
due.  In  large  measure,  to  the  enllgb^ned 
management  of  the  Mexican  Government. 
Protection  of  the  gray  whale  Is  recommended 
by  the  International  Whaling  OommlHulon, 
of  which  both  Mexico  and  the  United  Staites 
are  members,  and  sound  management  In  your 
territorial  waters  Is  critical.  Consequently, 
we  applaud  your  cooperation  In  theee  Inter- 
national efTc»'t8. 

Members  of  our  organisation  continue  to 
comment  favorably  about  the  fine  annual 
meeting  held  In  your  beautiful  country  In 
1972.  We  learned  much  about  Mexico  and  Its 
natural  resources  and  feel  that  the  occasion 
offered  us  an  unusually  good  oppcM'tunlty  to 
share  Ideas  and  experiences. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  L.  Kimball. 
Executive  Vice  President. 


LOSS  FOR  MICHIGAN 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF   MICHIQAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  S,  1976 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  announcement  by  the  Commerce 
Department  that  the  Lakes  Survey  Of- 
fice in  Detroit  is  to  be  closed  has  under- 
standably caused  a  great  deal  of  concern 
in  the  State  of  Michigan.  The  Hillsdale 
Daily  News  expressed  this  concern  in  a 
recent  editorial  which  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues: 

Loss  for  Michigan 

Michigan  has  been  dealt  another  economic 
blow.  Small  yes.  but  nevertheless  a  blow  at 
a  time  when  we  can  111  afford  It.  This  time 
the  tunnel -vlsloned  Commerce  Department 
has  seen  fit  to  close  The  Lakes  Survey  Office 
In  Detroit. 

It  employs  some  63  Individuals  at  annual 
cost  of  some  $400,000.  Its  task  Is  to  maintain 
records  and  charts  of  the  Great  Lakes  Sys- 
tem. They  have  one  of  the  largest  if  not  the 
largest  collection  of  both  air  and  sea  naviga- 
tion charts  which  are  Immensely  valuable  to 
those  who  ply  for  business  as  well  as  recrea- 
tion the  waters  and  the  airways  of  the  Great 
Lakee  System. 

It  was  stated  by  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment that  the  functions  carried  on  by  the 
Detroit  Office  were  to  be  transferred  to  Mary- 
land and  Virginia.  It  was  Implied  that  these 
offices  some  600  miles  away  could  function 
as  efficiently  and  as  effectively  as  the  office 
In  Detroit.  There  would  be  no  Impairment 
of  service.  These  latter  two  observations  we 
seriously  doubt  because  of  the  logistics  in- 
volved and  the  government's  track  record 
as  far  as  "belt-tightening"  Is  concerned. 

Frankly,  we'd  be  less  than  candid  If  we 
did  not  point  out  that  the  welfare  of  the 
United  States  citizens  Is  far  more  Important 
that  the  dubious  results  generated  by  the 
billions  spent  on  Foreign  Aid.  We  can't  feed, 
clothe,  medicate,  educate  and  arm  the 
world,  so  let's  start  Improving  the  lives  of 
those  who  make  aU  this  possible. 

A  step  In  this  positive  direction  would  be 
to  restore  the  Detroit  Lakes  Survey  Office  and 
effect  a  corresponding  decrease  in  foreign 
aid  to  some  unheard  of  nation  situated 
heavens  knows  where. 


February  5,  1976 


FEDERAL  ELECTIONS  COMMISSION 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  5,  1976 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day's Washington  Star  editorial  ac- 
curately describes  the  effect  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Election  Law  decision, 
and  it  correctly  points  out  the  need  for 
Congress  to  reestablish  the  Commission 
on  a  sound  constitutional  basis  with  the 
30-day  time  limit  set  by  the  Court. 

The  editorial's  wamiiig  to  the  House 
leadership  should  be  well  taken.  The  con- 
duct of  Federal  elections  should  be  a;; 
important  as  TV  football,  or  even  black- 
birds. 

The  editorial  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Star,  Feb.  4,  1976] 
Fix  THS  Campaign  Law 

The  ball  on  campaign  financing  is  In  Con- 
gress's court  and  If  the  legislators  put  as 
much  concentration  and  effort  Into  It  as  they 
did  when  televised  football  games  were  at 
stake,  we  may  get  through  the  presidential 
election  without  total  chaos.  \ 

Some  see  last  week's  ruling  ny^jM  Supreme 
Court  as  the  beginning  of  taA-«iIa  for  the 
1974  campaign  reform  law  enacted  during 
th%  throes  of  Watergate.  But  that  need  not 
bo  so 

There  Is  an  ample  portion  of  the  law  re- 
maining to  make  at  least  a  stab  at  carrying 
out  the  aim  of  the  legislation,  which  was  to 
reduce  corruption  In  politics  by  leesenlng 
reliance  on  big  private  contributions  to 
candidates. 

Three  vital  parts  of  the  law  were  upheld: 
limits  on  individual  contributions  to  can- 
didates; full  disclosure  of  contributions  and 
expenditures;  and  the  new  dep«urtua«  In 
American  politics — public  subsidies  to  presi- 
dential campaigns. 

The  court,  with  sufficient  reason  relating 
to  the  First  Amendment,  did  throw  out  the 
limits  on  total  spending  for  presidential 
and  congressional  campaigns,  as  well  as  the 
limit  on  the  amount  a  person  can  spend  of 
his  own  money  cm  his  own  candidacy,  and 
the  limit  on  the  amount  an  Individual  can 
spend  Indirectly  In  behalf  of  a  candidate. 
The  full  effect  of  thU  lifting  of  restrictions 
cannot  be  assessed  at  this  time,  but  cer- 
tainly it  does  not  mean  that  the  sky's  the 
limit. 

For  example,  the  court  said  that  If  presi- 
dential candidates  want  to  get  federal  cam- 
paign subsidies  they  will  have  to  abide  by 
the  total  spending  limits  established  by  Con- 
gress. That  undoubtedly  means  that  despite 
the  court's  general  ruling  against  a  limit  on 
overall  campaign  expenditures,  most  of  the 
presidential  candidates  will  In  fact  limit 
them  because  they  want  the  government  sub- 
sidies. Probably  many  congressional  candi- 
dates also  will  voluntarily  abide  by  the  limits 
that  had  been  set  for  House  and  Senate  cam- 
paigns. And  the  chances  of  a  Rockefeller  buy- 
ing the  presidency  for  himself  or  a  Stewart 
Mott  or  some  other  fatcat  buying  It  for 
someone  else  are  pretty  remote. 

The  real  danger  to  the  1974  reform  act  Is 
not  in  the  court's  knocking  out  some  spend- 
ing limits  but  In  its  decision  that  the  Fed- 
eral Elections  Commission,  which  was  set  up 
to  administer  and  enforce  the  law,  was 
Illegally  constituted.  The  court  held  that  en- 
forcement powers  coTild  be  exercised  only  by 
officers  of  the  executive  branch,  and  since  the 
Elections  Oommlaslon  was  partially  an  ap- 
pendage of  Congress  It  could  not  enforce  the 
law. 

Without  an  agency  to  administer  and  en- 
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force  the  law,  the  presidential  campaign 
could  degenerate  Into  a  shambles.  There 
must  be  someone  to  Interpret  the  law,  some- 
one to  enforce  It,  someone  to  authorize  the 
treasury  to  disburse  government  campaign 
subsidies. 

Tlie  Supreme  Court  gave  Congress  30  days 
to  reconstitute  the  Elections  Commission. 
Congress  will  be  derelict  if  It  does  not. 

"Dm  simple  answer  Is  to  amend  the  law  so 
that  all  six  members  of  the  ESectlons  Com- 
mission shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
and  oonflnned  by  the  Senate.  Under  the  pres- 
ent arrangement,  two  members  are  i4>polnted 
by  the  President  and  four  by  Congress.  The 
White  House  already  has  Indicated  that  it 
wUl  reappoint  all  the  sitting  members. 

There  are  two  main  problems :  Some  mem- 
bers of  Congress  want  to  fiddle  with  other 
portions  of  the  law;  f<»  exan4>le.  Senator 
Kennedy  and  Senate  Republican  Leader 
Scott  want  to  bring  oemgresslonal  campaigns 
under  the  federal  subsidy  program.  Others 
who  never  wanted  a  reform  law  to  start  with 
or  were  lukewarm  about  It,  such  as  Repre- 
sentative Hays,  chairman  of  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee,  would  prefer  to  let 
the  Elections  Commission  go  out  of  existence. 

It  seems  highly  unlikely  that  the  dispute 
over  whether  to  subsidize  congressional  elec- 
tions can  be  resolved  by  the  March  1  dead- 
line for  reconstituting  the  Elections  Com- 
mission. Senators  Kennedy  and  Scott  surely 
know  that;  the  cause  of  election  reform 
would  be  better  served  If  they  put  their  effort 
behind  the  bill  introduced  by  others  deal- 
ing only  with  the  Elections  Commission. 

As  for  Hays,  the  House  leadership  ought  to 
get  tough  with  him  If  he  tries  to  tie  up  the 
legislation  in  his  Administration  Ccnnmlttee. 
There  Is  no  excuse  for  the  entire  Congress 
kowtowing  to  a  tyrannical  chairman  like 
Hays.  It  was  Ironical  that  In  regard  to  Hays. 
Hoiise  Democratic  Leader  O'Neill  would  say 
that  House  leaders  are  "not  one  to  step  on 
the  toes  of  our  chairman"  only  a  few  days 
after  the  way  Spteaker  Albert  stepped  all  over 
the  toes — and  feet  and  legs — of  Commerce 
Conunlttee  Chairman  Staggers  on  the  nat- 
ural gas  deregulation  bill. 

Some  on  Capitol  Hill  think  that  30  days  Is 
Just  too  short  a  time  to  fix  the  Elections 
Commission.  Hogwash.  When  the  legislators 
wanted  to  watch  Redskin  games  on  television 
a  few  years  ago,  it  took  only  a  few  dajrs  to 
pass  legislation  to  kill  the  TV  blackout  of 
home  games.  The  conduct  of  presidential 
and  congressional  elections  surely  is  as  Im- 
portant as  watching  football  games. 

On  the  day  before  yesterday  the  Bos- 
ton Globe  had  a  similar  editorial  which 
stressed  the  point  I  had  made  on  the 
floor  Monday — that  is:  The  reconstitu- 
tion  of  the  Federal  Elections  Commis- 
sion is  test  of  the  leadership  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

That  editorial  follows: 

(From  the  Boston  Globe,  Feb.  3,  1976] 
Moral  Test  for  O'Neill 

The  American  public  should,  and  probably 
will  treat  as  Inexcusable  the  Congress's 
threat  not  to  reconstitute  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  In  time  to  meet  the  Su- 
preme Court's  30-day  deadline. 

Less  than  18  months  after  the  most  corrupt 
campaign  practices  of  the  century  forced  a 
President  to  resign,  recalcitrant  members  of 
the  Senate  and  esi>eclally  the  House  are  pro- 
posing to  kill  the  only  mechanism  for  moni- 
toring campaigns. 

Congressional  opponents  of  campaign  re- 
form, like  autocratic  Rep.  Wayne  Hays  of 
the  House  Administration  Committee,  have 
tried  to  shift  blame  to  cbe  court  decision. 
But  the  U.S.  Supreme  Coxirt  upheld  the  cre- 
ation of  the  commission  and  nearly  all  of 
the  law  It  is  supposed  to  enforce.  The  court 
merely  held  that  Congress,  as  a  legislative 
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rather  than  an  executive  agency,  overstepped 
Its  constitutional  bounds  In  naming  two 
thirds  of  the  commission  membership. 

Hays  has  committed  himself  to  blocking 
the  only  sensible  response  to  the  court  rill- 
ing— ^reaffirmation  of  the  remaining  portions 
of  the  law,  and  creation  of  a  new  agency 
whose  members  would  be  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  approval  cf  the  Senate. 

Extension  of  the  law  and  creation  of  an 
executive  agency  seem  acceptable  to  the 
Senate,  and  would  surely  be  so  If  President 
Ford  committed  himself,  as  he  should,  to 
i^polntlng  all  of  the  current  members  to  the 
new  agency. 

ResponslblUty  lies  with  Carl  Albert  of 
Oklahoma,  the  House  Speaker,  and  Thomas 
P.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts,  who  hopes  to 
succeed  him.  If  Albert  and  O'Neill  cannot 
control  Hays,  and  ensure  some  measure  of 
decency  and  honesty  In  campaigns,  then 
neither  should  be  SpeaJaer. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  distribute  Federal 
matching  funds  ttirough  some  existing  office, 
for  example  Uas  Comptroller  General's  staff. 
Nor  does  It  sit^ce  to  retain  the  FEC  as  a 
powerless  monitoring  agency.  The  country 
needc  a  regulatory  body  with  the  legal  stand- 
ing to  make  regulations,  Invalidate  Improper 
practices,  and  force  disclosures — and  the 
country  will  be  watehlng  the  President,  the 
Senate,  and  especially  Reps.  Albert  and 
O-NeUl. 


CAN  CONGRESS  CREATE  JOBS? 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

^Thursday,  February  5.  1976 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
Washington  Star  gives  a  good  estimation 
of  the  ability  of  the  Congress  to  create 
emplojmient.  especially  in  an  election 
year.  As  we  are  faced  with  yet  another 
"jobs"  bill  next  week  we  should  consider 
these  editorial  thoughts,  especially  those 
of  my  colleagues  oi.  this  side  of  the  aisle: 

Job  Creation:    A  Shakt  Idea 

The  Congressional  hosannahs  of  self-con- 
gratulatlon  at  the  passage  last  week  of  a 
$6.2  billion  public  works  bill  to  alleviate  un- 
employment will  not  be  diminished  by  Presi- 
dent Ford's  expected  veto.  The  hefty  321-to- 
80  margin  by  which  the  legislation  passed  in 
the  House  (after  voice- vote  approval  earlier 
In  the  Senate)  almost  instires  that  a  veto 
will  be  overridden.  Only  13  Democrats  and  67 
Republicans  In  the  House  voted  against  the 
bill. 

With  unemployment  distressingly  high, 
with  the  economy  still  wobbly  In  Its  recovery 
and,  not  least,  with  elections  only  months  off, 
a  measiu^  to  create  Jobs  has  high  allure. 
However,  It  Is  far  from  engraved  in  stone 
that  the  $6.2  billion  measure  Is  the  most  effi- 
cient mechanism  to  combat  unemployment, 
despite  Its  high  poUtlcaLpopularity. 

Proponents  of  the  bliT  claim  that  It  will 
creaie  600,000  or  more  Jobs.  That  is  open  to 
doubt.  A  study  by  economist  Alan  Fechter  of 
the  Urban  Institute  suggests  that  for  each  $1 
billion  spent  on  such  programs,  only  30,000 
to  60,000  jobs  will  be  created.  That  \s  a  far 
holler  from  congressional  assertions.  Mr. 
Fechter  also  suggests  that  even  for  the  short 
run.  the  federal  money  may  displace  up  to 
50  per  cent  of  state  and  local  funds  being 
used  to  provide  public  services.  "The  Impli- 
cation ...  Is  that  public  employment  pro- 
grams buy  considerably  fewer  jobs  than  the 
nominal  number  of  slots  they  fund." 

There  Is  another  worrisome  aspect  to  the 
legislation.  In  announcing  the  President's 
Intention  to  veto  the  bill,  press  secretary 
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Ron  Newen  contended  that  most  of  the  proj- 
ects to  be  triggered  by  the  meastire  woiild 
not  begin  for  9  to  10  months  and  It  would 
be  nearly  two  years  before  the  impact  of  the 
bill  would  be  felt.  Congressional  Democrats 
have  retorted  that  the  measure  contains  a 
provision  requiring  that  the  money  Is  to  be 
spent  only  for  projects  already  on  the  draw- 
ing board  and  which  can  be  started  within 
00  days. 

It  requires  an  act  of  faith  to  think  this 
acceleration,  intent  of  Congress  notwith- 
standing, can  be  adhered  to  In  the  unalmple 
procedures  of  government.  Congress  proposes 
and  the  bureaucracy  disposes  In  this  In- 
stance, and  we  are  well  versed  In  how  slowly 
the  machinery  usually  moves. 

The  $6.2  billion  Jobs  bUl  In  part  Ulustrates 
the  philosophic  division  between  President 
Ford,  who  advocates  Improving  the  private 
sector  as  a  means  to  attack  unemployment, 
and  a  preponderance  of  Democratic  senti- 
ment for  significant  federal  intervention  In 
the  economy. 

But  even  a  philosophic  difference  does  not 
account  for  the  62  House  Republicans  who 
voted  with  the  259  Democrats  for  pa.ssage  of 
the  bill.  It  is  not  nice  In  an  election  year 
to  be  on  record  as  opposing  the  creation  of 
Jobs  for  the  unemployed — even  If  the  Jobs 
created  may  be  too  little  and  too  late. 


ILLEGAL  ALIEN  PROBLEM  RE- 
QUIRES NEW  IMMIGRATION 
AGENCY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NTW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  S,  1976 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
growing  body  of  evidence  clearly  shows 
the  futility  of  trying  to  solve  the  perplex- 
ing illegal  alien  problem  through  more 
dollars  for   enforcement. 

Most  accounts  estimate  approximately 
8  million  aliens  illegally  reside  In  the 
United  States  holding  some  1  million 
Jobs.  Many  of  these  Illegals  participate 
in  such  Government  programs  as  food 
stamps,  welfare,  medicaid,  and  even  un- 
emplosonent  compensation.  The  coet  to 
taxpayers  is  at  least  $13  billion  a  year. 

The  magnitude  of  the  dlfBcultles 
makes  a  mere  dollars  approach  imprac- 
tical. One  proposed  solution — penalizing 
employers  who  hire  illegal  aliens — might 
help  through  eliminating  an  incentive 
for  the  arrival  of  illegals.  This  idea,  how- 
ever, is  stiffly  opposed  by  officials  of  some 
States  where  aliens  are  an  Important 
part  of  the  labor  force.  Moreover,  such 
a  policy  is  objectionable  in  that  it  could 
encourage  some  employers  to  deny  work 
to  all  members  of  certain  national  groups 
regardless  of  their  immigration  status. 

There  Is  a  solution  which  would  not  be 
subject  to  the  above  infirmities — a  mqre 
careful  screening  of  visa  applicants  to 
weed  out  potential  Illegals. 

As  many  a»  40  percent  of  the  illegals 
do  not  sneak  across  a  border  but  enter 
legally  on  a  temporary  visa  and  remain 
after  the  visa  expires.  These  illegals  typ- 
ically are  found  outside  the  States  where 
their  cheap  labor  is  a  major  economic 
factor.  This  group  includes  some  700,000 
residing  in  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area  alone. 

Visa  violators  wreak  havoc  on  local 
services  and  job  markets.  They  also  are 
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the  most  difficult  to  apprehend  since 
they  melt  easily  into  the  crowded  quar- 
ters of  an  Innerclty.  Only  12  percent  of 
all  illegals  caught  in  fiscal  year  1974 
came  from  thli  group. 

The  point  at  which  this  aspect  of  the 
illegal  alien  problem  must  be  met  is  the 
American  consulate.  The  consular  official 
reviews  visa  applications  for  accuracy 
and  aMewM  the  likelihood  of  an  appli- 
cant complying  with  visa  terms.  Unfor- 
tunately, he  often  does  a  poor  job  In 
both  tasks.  About  10  percent  of  the  6  mil- 
lion foreigners  annually  Issued  tourist 
visas  become  illegal  aliens. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  The 
first  is  the  character  of  the  State  De- 
partment's Visa  Office.  The  consular 
service  is  the  least  prestigious  of  State's 
divisions.  The  service  has  had  repeated 
difficulty  recruiting  and  keeping  person- 
hel.  As  long  as  the  Department  main- 
tains a  single  hiring  system  for  its  units, 
bright,  young  officers  will  be  attracted 
to  the  diplomatic  assignments  and  shun 
the  less  glamorous  and  more  bureau- 
cratic duties  of  the  consular  service. 

The  consular  service  also  suffers  from 
State's  budget  priorities.  For  fiscal  year 
1977.  the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Con- 
sular Affairs,  which  includes  the  Visa  Of- 
fice, recommended  State  requests  OMB  to 
fund  68  new  consular  positions.  While 
acknowledging  the  need  for  these  per- 
sonnel.  the  Department  rejected  this 
recommendation  and  requested  no  new 
positions.  The  Department  apparently 
felt  that  additional  dollars  should  be 
spent  in  areas  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  foreign  policy  functions 
of  the  Department. 

Further,  State's  operating  procedures 
are  often  poorly  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
a  visa  issuance  system.  The  shortage  of 
skilled  consular  personnel  is  aggravated 
by  the  Departments  employee  rotation 
system.  With  one-third  of  the  consular 
service  shifting  posts  each  year.'  there  is 
a  great  loss  of  productive  time.  More  ser- 
iously, expertise  gained  In  handling  ap- 
plicants from  particular  regions  is  lost  as 
the  consular  official  moves  to  another 
region  or  to  nonvisa  work. 

Finally,  the  foreign  policy  implementa- 
tion function  of  State  often  Interferes 
with  Its  visa  issuance  function.  The  pres- 
sures of  foreign  governments  become  a 
factor  in  reviewing  visa  applications. 
This  violates  the  spirit  of.  and  fosters  a 
disregard  for.  the  immigration  laws. 

In  brief,  the  requirements  of  an  es- 
sentially bureaucratic  and  administrative 
visa  issuance  operation  are  incompatible 
with  the  diplomatic  and  policymaking 
functions  of  the  State  Department. 

The  second  reason  for  the  deplorable 
record  of  visa  overstays  and  violations  is 
the  split  of  responsibility  for  aliens  be- 
tween State  and  Justice's  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service.  A  serious 
lack  of  cooperation  and  coordination 
marks  relations  between  these  two 
agencies.  For  example.  INS  does  not 
make  regularly  available  to  State  infor- 
mation on  apprehened  illegal  aliens. 
Conversely.  State  does  not  typically  send 
INS  Information  on  visa  issuances  until 
the  alien  arrives  at  the  U.S.  port  of  entry. 
Symptomatic  of  this  absence  of  col- 
laberatlon  is  the  fact  that,  while  both 
INS  and  State  are  computerizing  their 
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information  operations,  the  two  systems 
will  be  Incompatible.  Such  antagonism 
prevents  improvements  In  the  visa  ap- 
plication review  process. 

The  only  solution  to  these  fundamental 
problems  Is  the  creation  of  a  separate,  in- 
dependent visa  and  immigration  agency 
tiaving  the  combined  functions  of  the 
INS  and  the  Visa  Office.  Such  an  agency 
would  alone  have  the  unified  policies, 
procedures,  and  perspectives  required  to 
cope  with  the  massive  illegal  alien  prob- 
lem. This  idea  has  been  endorsed  in 
private  by  officials  of  both  departments. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  10182, 
which  would  establish  just  such  an 
agency.  This  bill  affords  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  increase  the  efficiency  and 
economy  of  Government  while  saving  the 
Nation  many  of  the  great  costs  connected 
with  illegal  aliens.  I  urge  and  invite  my 
colleagues'  support  In  the  prompt  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  DRAW  THE  LINE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ARMSTRONG 

or   COLOKAOO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  5.  1976 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker.  Con- 
gress has  never  been  noted  for  Its  re- 
strsdnt — particularly  when  dealing  with 
its  own  prerequisites  and  privileges — or 
the  size  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Last  October  Federal  employees  re- 
ceived a  5-percent  pay  raise.  Such  cost- 
of-living  increases  have  been  common  in 
recent  years,  reflecting  the  inflationary 
price  increases  which  have  plagued  the 
Nation.  What  is  noteworthy  about  the 
latest  raise  is  that  it  is  the  flrst  which 
Includes  Members  of  Congress,  certain 
high-level  executive  branch  employees, 
and  Federal  judges  In  the  automatic  es- 
calator plan. 

Until  recently,  the  only  way  Members 
of  Congress  could  get  a  pay  raise  was  by 
standing  up  and  publicly  voting  on  the 
Issue,  an  action  often  resented  by  voters 
at  home.  This  was  a  good  system,  far 
better  than  the  copout  of  an  automatic 
cost-of-living  escalator  system  which 
permits  Members  of  Congress  to  avoid 
taking  a  hard  stand  on  this  sensitive 
issue. 

The  skittishness  of  Congress  was  illus- 
trated again  last  September  when  the 
House  considered  the  latest  pay  raise 
resolution.  The  procedure  became  so  con- 
voluted that  it  is  no  wonder  our  con- 
stituents think  Congress  is  deliberately 
trying  to  obscure,  the  basic  issue.  To  re- 
cap what  happened : 

Congress  passed  the  law  providing  for 
automatic  cost-of-living  increases  for 
Federal  employees.  Later  Congress 
amended  the  law  to  include  the  Mem- 
bers themselves  in  this  automatic  pay 
raise  scheme.  Under  the  act,  the  in- 
creases go  into  effect  automaticaJly  im- 
less  the  President  modlfles  recommenda- 
tions submitted  to  him.  President  Ford 
did  modify  the  latest  recommendation. 
He  reduced  it  from  8.6  to  5  percent.  Some 
Members  of  Congress  sought  to  override 
the  President's  suitlon  by  adopting  a  reso- 
lution in  opposition  to  5  percent  and, 
thereby,  restoring  8.6  percent. 
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So  the  September  vote  was  UteraUy  a 
choice  between  a  5-percent  increase— an 
"aye"  vote — or  an  8.6  percent— a  "no" 
vote.  Tliere  was  no  opportunity  to  vote 
on  the  larger  question  of  wheth^  the 
increase  should  be  denied  altogether. 

My  opposition  of  pay  increases  to 
Members  of  Congress  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Individual  worth  or  merit  of 
the  Members  as  human  beings  or  as  leg- 
islators. It  is  not  based  on  my  estimate 
of  the  value  of  their  service.  Some  Mem- 
bers make  a  contribution  which  would 
easily  justify  a  higher  siJary  than  they 
are  now  paid:  by  the  same  token,  many 
other  Members  are  overpaid  at  the  old 
salary  of  $42,500.  But  that  is  not.  I  re- 
peat, the  main  Issue.  My  opposition  to  the 
pay  increase  is  based  on  three  consldera-l) 
tions: 

First,  I  object  to  the  idea  of  automat- 
ically increasing  a  Members'  pay  with- 
out a  vote.  Now  that  Congress  has  tied 
its  salary  to — ^what  is  misleadingly 
termed — a  cost-of-living  basis.  Members 
will  never  again  be  required  to  vote  on 
the  issue.  We  can  undoubtedly  expect 
therefore  that  the  salaries  of  Members 
will  rise  every  year,  year  after  year,  for- 
ever and  forever. 

Second,  I  am  concerned  about  the  ex- 
ample which  we  have  set  for  the  Nation, 
"mis  country's  economic  system  has  been 
seriously,  perhaps  permanently,  damaged 
by  the  excesses  of  Federal  spending.  We 
are  not  yet  recovered  from  a  recession 
and  the  accompanying  high  unemj^oy- 
ment  caused  by  excessive  Federal  spend- 
ing, and  already  we  are  seeing  grim 
signs  that  continued  deflcit  flnancing 
threatens  to  touch  off  a  new  round  of 
double  digit  inflation.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, this  is  a  time  for  restraint, 
perhaps  for  sacrifice.  But  Instead  of  giv- 
ing people  of  this  country  a  demonstra- 
tion of  prudence,  we  have  given  them  an 
example  of  self-indulgence. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  if  and  when  sal- 
ary increases  are  justifled,  such  increases 
should  be  deferred  until  sJter  the  en- 
suing election.  In  Colorado,  and  many 
other  States,  constitutional  prohibitions 
limit  the  right  of  elected  officials  to  raise 
their  own  salaries  during  the  term  of  of- 
fice for  which  Uiey  have  been  elected. 
Under  the  Colorado  system,  officials  have 
to  face  the  voters  before  getting  a  pay 
raise.  This  is  a  seemly  and  proper  ap- 
proach, in  my  opinion. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  introducing 
legislation  to  repecd  the  automatic  cost- 
of-living  legislation  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  other  high-ranking  Federal 
officials. 

This  automatic  escalator  never  should 
have  been  adopted — and  now  that  Amer- 
icans have  had  a  chance  to  learn  the  full 
story,  I  am  hop^ul  that  this  repeal  bill 
will  be  adopted  later  this  year. 


OPPOSED  TO  H.R.  2966 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  5,  1976 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  I  have  received  a  substantial  vol- 
ume of  phone  calls  and  correspondence 
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regarding  HJl.  2966,  the  Child  and 
Family  Services  Act  of  1975.  While  the 
emotional  characterization  of  this  legis- 
lation has  not  always  been  accurate,  I 
would  like  to  categorically  state  that  I 
opposed  this  original  proposal  in  1971 
and  remain  strongly  opposed. 

There  have  been  extensive  headings 
held  on  this  legislation  in  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee,  bi^.  I  am 
informed  that  the  subcommittee  will  take 
no  further  action  on  tills  legislation  this 
year.  In  addition  to  the  substantive  issues 
of  the  legislation,  the  cost  of  the  bill  is 
estimated  to  be  astronomical,  ranging 
into  the  billions.  With  all  of  the  pressing 
problems  facing  this  Nation  I  cannot 
envision  any  more  shortsighted  or  ill- 
conceived  effort  than  to  get  into  this  par- 
ticular bill,  with  all  Its  related  problems 
and  controversies,  at  this  time. 


MILK  PRICE  SUPPORT  VETO  HURTS 
FARMERS  AND  CONSUMERS 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

or   NKW   TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  5.  1976 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  both 
ranking  member  of  the  Agriculture 
Family  Farms  Subcommittee  and  a  long- 
time defender  of  consumers  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  I  regret  both  the  veto  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  121  and  the 
Senate's  vote  to  sustain  it.  Once  again 
important  legislation  which  would  have 
benefited  our  farmers  and  consumers, 
legi^tion  which  would  have  restored 
stability  to  the  dairy  industry  and  as- 
sured consumers  a  steady  supply  of  milk, 
has  been  thwarted. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  121  was  de- 
signed to  establish  milk  support  prices 
at  85  percent  of  parity  and  to  provide  for 
quarterly  adjustments  in  maintaining 
that  85  percent  of  parity.  Without  it, 
milk  producers  will  continue  to  go  out  of 
business,  production  will  decline,  and 
consumers  will  be  left  with  less  product 
and  higher  prices. 

Opponents  of  this  legislation  argued 
that  assistance  to  the  dairy  industry,  the 
second  largest  sector  of  our  agricultural 
community,  costs  too  much.  Let  me  ask 
you,  what  Is  the  cost  of  increasing  num- 
bers of  unemployed  farmers  and  high 
prices? 

New  York  State  ranks  third  in  the 
Nation  in  dairy  products.  Yet,  our  family 
farms  have  been  going  out  of  business  at 
an  alarming  rate  and  milk  prices  con- 
tinue to  rise.  This  phenomenon  is  con- 
sistent with  the  national  pattern.  The 
niunber  of  dairy  farmers  in  the  United 
States  decreased  40  percent  in  the  last 
5  years. 

At  a  time  when  farmers  are  faced  with 
rapidly  rising  costs  and  decreasing  prices 
for  their  products,  the  only  result  of  not 
enacting  Senate  Joint  Resolution  121 
can  be  to  drive  more  and  more  dairy 
farmers  out  of  business.  And  this  in  turn 
will  mean  more  of  our  people  out  of  work 
and  their  increased  dependence  on  Fed- 
eral spending  in  the  form  of  social  pro- 
grams. For  me,  these  costs  are  too  high 
for  our  farmers  and  our  Nation. 
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We  an  have  a  vital  Interest  In  main- 
taining fair  support  prices  for  our  fam- 
ily farms.  Senate  Joint  Res<dution  121 
attempted  to  do  that.  It  is  tragic  that 
this  legislation  wfll  not  now  be  enacted. 


KUUFUSS  SERVED  THE  FARMER 
WELL 


HON.  PAUL  nNDLEY 

OF   UAJHOm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  S.  1976 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  recent  American  Farm  Bureau  con- 
vention, Allan  Grant  of  Visalla,  Calif., 
succeeded  William  Kuhfuss  of  Macki- 
naw, HI.,  as  president.  Mr.  Kuhfuss  has 
served  the  American  farmer  well,  first 
as  president  of  the  Illinois  Farm  Bureau 
and  later  for  6  years  as  president  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Illinois  and  its  people,  both  rural  and 
city,  can  take  pride  in  the  record  com- 
piled by  Mr.  Kuhfuss.  Under  him,  the 
national  organization  grew  to  its  greatest 
membership — 2.5  million  farm  families. 
It  remained  a  strong  and  respected 
spokesman  for  farm  interests. 

Mr.  Kiihfuss  was  forthright,  honest, 
and  factual.  His  leadership  helped  to  en- 
large the  membership  at  a  time  when 
fsuim  nimibers  are  declining.  During  this 
time,  the  Farm  Bureau  continued  to  en- 
large upon  its  r^ional  diversity  of  mem- 
bership— a  fine  tribute  to  the  midwest- 
emer.  ly 

A  salute  to  this  Illinois  farmer  and  his 
work  on  b^ialf  of  the  American  farmer 
is  in  order.  I  am  inserting  several  edi- 
torials praising  him. 

In  addition,  I  want  to  add  my  per- 
sonal appreciation.  During  my  15  years 
in  Congress,  I  have  alwajrs  looked  to  Mr. 
Kuhfuss  as  a  trusted  friend  and  coun- 
selor. During  the  early  years  he  headed 
the  State  organization,  then  later  became 
national  president.  I  could  always  count 
on  him  to  respond  to  my  inquiries  and 
to  be  absolutely  reliable  and  candid. 
When  he  disagreed  with  my  position  he 
was  always  considerate  and  fairminded. 
I  will  continue  to  look  to  him  for  coun- 
seL 

My  colleagues  often  referred  to  him, 
and  alwasrs  in  complimentary  terms.  He 
deserves  credit  for  effective  leadership. 

Government  control  of  farming  has 
been  reduced.  Individual  farmers  have 
freedom  to  plant  a  greater  range  of  com- 
modities than  at  any  time  in  40  years. 
Foreign  markets  are  the  best  in  history. 
"By  any  standard,  the  U.S.  farmer  is  the 
most  efficient  in  the  world.  Export  of 
agricultural  products  represents  our 
mos*  substantial  and  reliable  means  of 
earning  foreign  exchange. 

The  able  leadership  of  Bill  Kuhfuss  has 
contributed  greatly  to  these  accomplish- 
ments: A     ^ 

(Prom  the   Peoria    (111.)    Journal  SUr.  \  ^^ 
Jan.  17. 19761  ^ 

KcHFTTSs  Dn>  His  Job 
(By  C.  L.  Dancey) 

It  strikes  me  that  If  the  American  Farm 
Brueau  had  not  grown  so  rapidly  In  the  last  i 
lour  years  under  the  leadership  of  William 
Kuhfuss,   he   woxUd   probably  still   be    the  , 
president  of  It. 
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(  The  Farm  Bureau  has.  Indeed,  reached  Its 

'  apes  of  members  and  of  Influence  during 
thU  time.  Just  as  it  has  hit  that  peak. 
dramatically  demonstrated  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  both  In  his  presence 
and  the  nature  of  his  remarks  In  St.  Louis. 
BUI  Kuhfuss  Is  outvoted  for  the  Presidency — 
on  a  regional  vote. 

Kuhfuss  had  built  the  Farm  Bureau  into 
such  a  solid  national  institution  with  such  a 
numerous  and  far-flung  membership  that 
the  Midwest  domination  of  It  was  over- 
turned by  delegates  from  the  South  and 
West. 

Thus,  in  a  sense,  the  election  was  a  back- 
handed tribute  to  the  extraordinary  success 
of  his  leadership! 

The  Farm  Bureau  has  long  been  a  great 
institution,  but  during  the  last  four  years,  at 
a  time  when  the  number  of  farms  and 
farmers  in  America  has  been  going  down. 
Its  membership  has  been  going  up  spec- 
tacularly. 

Why  were  such  numbers  of  farmers  Join- 
ing the  banner?  Because  they  felt,  obviously, 
that  the  Farm  Bureau  was  speaking  realis- 
tically and  responsibly  to  the  needs  of  agri- 
culture, and  speaking  effectively. 

That  spokesman  was  Kuhfuss. 

Those  facts  are  Inescapable  and  those 
accomplishments  real. 

It  is  a  mere  human  circumstance  that 
Illinois  has  so  long  dominated  the  leader- 
ship that  when  the  breadth  of  the  organiza- 
tion made  it  "politically"  possible  to  break 
that  regional  chain,  they  did  so. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  Farm  Bureau 
will  be  stronger  than  ever.  Ironically,  both 
because  of  this  evidence  of  its  breadth  and 
because  It  was  so  effectively  served  for  the 
past  four  years. 

Surely,  that  is  what  Kuhfuss.  himself, 
would  want. 

He  did  his  Job.  The  membership  spread 
that  cost  the  Job  goes  to  prove  how  well  he 
did  It.  That's  irony  for  you. 

(From   the   State  Journal-Register,  Spring- 
field, 111..  Jan.  15,  1976] 
Farm  Bureau  Ejection 

For  the  first  time  in  more  than  20  years 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  will 
be  headed  by  someone  other  than  a  person 
from  Illinois  as*pr'?sldcnt. 

In  a  surprise  move  at  the  St.  Louis  con- 
vention, the  Federation  elected  Allan  Orant 
of  Vlsalla,  Calif.,  as  president,  unseating  in- 
cumbent William  Kuhfuss.  of  Mackinaw. 
Kuhfuss  advanced  from  president  of  the 
Illinois  Agricultural  Association  to  Farm 
Bureau  president  in  1970  succeeding  Charles 
B.  Shuman  of  Sullivan,  who  retired  after 
h-^adlng  the  bureau  for  16  years. 

The  reasons  for  the  rejection  of  Kuhfuss 
remain  unclear  at  this  stage.  He  apparently 
lacked  southern  support.  The  Farm  Bureau 
has  traditionally  been  thought  of  as  a  mld- 
western-based  organization  and  the  fact  that 
it  Is  now  to  be  headed  by  a  Callfoi'nlan  re- 
flects the  changing  patterns  of  our  times. 

Illinois  and  its  people,  either  rural  or  city, 
can  take  pride  in  the  records  compiled  by 
two  of  Itji  citizens  in  so  Important  a  post  as 
Farm  Bureau  president. 

Under  Kuhfuss  the  organization  rose  to  its 
greatest  membership  of  2.5  million  farm 
families.  As  under  Shuman,  the  Bureau  has 
remained  a  strong  and  respected  spokesman 
for  farm  Interests. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  Kuhfuss  <i?lll  remain 
active  in  agriculture  afrairs.  With  this  back- 
ground he  has  much  to  contribute. 


[Prom  the  Qulncy  Herald -Whig, 
Jan.  20.  19761 
Farmer's  Notebook — Kuhfuss  Served 
THE  AFBF  Weli. 
(By  Keith  L.  Wllkey) 
Two  familiar  personalities  that  have  oc- 
cupied leadership  roles  In  the  American  Farm 
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Bureau  Federation  have  been  replaced.  They 
are  William  J.  Kuhfuss.  president,  and  Roger 
Fleming,  secretary-treasurer.  Many  persons 
in  and  out  of  Farm  Bureau  were  surprised. 

Fleming  made  himself  look  foolish  In  front 
of  8,600  people  in  Kiel  Auditorium  during 
the  recent  convention  in  St.  Louis.  While 
some  news  writers  see  a  deep,  dark  plot  and 
predict  an  upheaval  in  the  organization,  we 
see  the  upheaval  as  only  a  faint  ripple. 

Fleming  took  an  hour  to  whine  and  com- 
plain about  the  way  the  people  who  employed 
him  were  running  things;  even  injected  per- 
sonal matters  that  were  in  i>oor  taste.  We  ex- 
pect few  tears  were  shed  now  that  he  has 
gone.  His  veiled  threat  to  resign  made  it 
easy  for  Incoming  AFBF  president  Allen 
Orant  to  push  him  on  out  and  close  the  door. 

Bill  Kuhfuss'  departure  was  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent matter.  There  was  no  dissatisfaction 
with  the  way  Kuhfuss  was  running  things 
but  he  was  a  victim  of  the  old  philosophy. 
"It's  time  for  a  change." 

We  can  find  no  quarrel  with  the  way  Allen 
Orant  replaced  the  Minler.  Illinois,  Angus 
breeder.  The  Midwest  has  dominated  the 
presidency  of  AFBF  since  1945  and  the  South- 
ern Region  now  has  the  largest  membership 
In  the  nation.  Were  the  tables  turned,  we  in 
the  Midwest  would  feel  the  same  way  our 
Dixie  brethren  did. 

Kuhfuss.  true  to  his  character  and  person- 
ality, took  his  defeat  in  good  grace.  He  warm- 
ly congratulated  Orant  and  we  don't  think 
he  did  it  for  show.  His  gracious  overtures 
are  identified  with  his  general  demeanor  and 
character.  BUI  deserves  the  respect  of  the 
organization  he  ably  served,  and  we  feel  he 
has  it. 

For  17  years,  Kuhfuss  has  led  state  and 
national  Farm  Bureau.  Each  time  he  came  to 
power  he  was  caught  off  balance,  with  no 
time  for  preparation.  This  calls  out  the  finest 
qualities  in  a  man. 

In  1958,  shortly  after  having  been  elected 
vice  president  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  As- 
sociation (Illinois  Farm  Bureau),  president 
Otto  Steffey  unexpectedly  died.  Kuhfuss  was 
catapulted  Into  leadership  of  the  185,000- 
member  organization. 

Veteran  newsmen  have  told  us  that  some 
of  hts  early  news  conferences  were  anything 
but  spectacular  productions.  That  proved 
only  that  Kuhfuss  was  a  normal  human 
being. 

In  the  closing  hours  of  the  annual  meeting 
in  Houston  in  1970,  Charles  Shuman  dra- 
matically resigned  in  mid-term.  Again  BUI 
Kuhfuss  was  thrust  into  the  top  leadership 
role  with  no  time  for  orlenutlon.  Despite  the 
fact  that  he  was  following  another  Illinois 
president.  Kuhfuss  was  elected  over  Iowa's 
Merrill  Anderson,  so  the  board  must  have  had 
a  considerable  measure  of  confidence  in  him. 

Kuhfuss  was  never  a  fiashy  or  colorful  lead- 
er of  either  the  lAA  or  the  AFBF.  He  moved 
cautiously  and  at  times  seemed  to  be  playing 
a  very  low  key.  He  made  few.  if  any.  dramatic 
pronouncements  and  his  speeches,  while  fiUed 
with  facts  and  logic,  were  not  the  epitome 
of  dramatic  production  nor  something  that 
left  his  Usteners  gasping  for  water.  But  they 
were  forthright,  honest  and  factual. 

But  Bill  Kuhfuss  led  Farm  Bureau  well.  So 
we  would  like  to  take  this  "bottom  line"  to 
tell  him  we  think  he  did  a  good  Job;  both 
state-wide  and  nationally.  Farm  Bureau 
prospered  and  grew  under  his  leadership  and 
he  never  did  or  said  anything  in  poor  taste  or 
that  could  cause  him  or  his  organization 
shame,  disgrace,  or  even  embarrassment. 

We  know  of  few  accolades  that  are  more 
meaningful  than  a  sincerely  expressed.  "Bill, 
you  did  a  good  Job." 

[From  the  Drovers  Journal,  Jan  22,   1976) 
Is  Farm  Bureau  Embarked  on  a  Policy 

Chance  Course? 
The  unseating  of  WUliam  J.  (BiU)   Kuh- 
fuss as  president  of  the  nation's  largest  farm 
organization  in  convention  at  St.  Louis  was 
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startling,  even  to  members  who  have  been 
close  to  the  center  of  things  In  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation.  The  news  of  his 
defeat  in  favor  of  69-year-old  Callfornian 
Allan  Orant,  who  wasn't  even  rxinnlng  for 
the  post,  broke  with  shock  waves  that  went 
deep  and  started  an  immediate  discussion  of 
what  was  behind  it  all. 

What  does  it  mean?  Is  Farm  Bureau  sud- 
denly in  revolt  against  the  policies  which 
have  prevailed  so  strongly  for  20  years  un- 
der President  Kuhfuss  and  his  predecessor, 
Charles  B.  Shuman?  Is  AFBF  leaning  toward 
a  more  Uberal  course  in  farm  policies? 

Final  answers  to  those  questions  may  not 
be  apparent  for  some  time.  But  on  the  basis 
of  what  can  be  gleaned  from  the  comments 
of  those  who  know  the  situation  best.  It 
would  appear  that  pressure  for  change — at 
least  a  moderating  of  the  strong  free  enter- 
prise policy  of  AFBF — may  have  been  behind 
Kuhfuss's  defeat.  Some  members  are  express- 
ing concern  that  it  will  mean  a  veering  away 
from  the  traditional  policy  stance  on  federal 
farm  programs.  And  if  It  is  true  that  the 
revolt  against  Kuhfuss  was  Indeed  engi- 
neered by  southern  crop  interests,  that 
concern  may  well  be  Justified. 

It  may  be  significant  that  a  southerner, 
Robert  Delano,  of  Warsaw.  Va..  was  elected 
vice-president.  One  observer's  guess  is  that 
Orant  was  elected  first  to  assure  a  measure 
of  stability  for  the  orgaiUzatlon  while  the 
groundwork  is  laid  for  changes  which  are 
possibly  on  the  way.  It  is  well  known  that 
southern  AFBD  members,  primarily  the 
growers  of  tobacco,  peanuts  and  cotton,  are 
heavUy  dependent  on  government  programs 
and  have  an  entirely  different  economic  and 
political  philosophy  than  do  many  AFBF 
members  in  other  parts  of  the  nation.  Un- 
der Kuhfuss  and  Shuman.  AFBF  policy  has 
been  strongly  militant  In  favor  of  a  hands- 
off  government  role  for  agriculture.  It  is 
this  stance  which  dissident  members  may 
be  hoping  to  modify. 

Whatever  hapi>ens.  AFBF  and  agriculture 
win  miss  BUI  Kuhfuss  and  his  well-reasoned 
approach  to  every  problem.  By  no  means  a 
rabble-rouser.  Kuhfuss  was  a  steadying  In- 
fluence in  the  farm  scene  whUe  at  the  same 
time  pressing  the  cause  of  free  enterprise 
stoutly.  He  never  wavered  from  the  yard- 
stick of  what  he  believed  was  best  for  the 
nation  as  well  as  for  farmers,  and  conducted 
the  affairs  of  his  office  with  a  quiet  dignity 
that  was  a  credit  to  himself  and  the  Farm 
Bureau. 


Prairie  Farmer  Says:  Political  Forces  End 
Kuhfuss  Presidency 

Last  month.  William  J.  Kuhfuss.  Mac- 
kinaw, 111.,  stepped  down  as  president  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  The 
event  marked  the  end  of  a  remarkable  21 
years  of  Illinois  leadership  of  the  nation's 
largest  farm  organization. 

Kuhfuss  succeeded  Charles  B.  Shuman, 
Sullivan,  HI.  Shuman  retired  In  1970  after 
16  years  at  the  AFBF  helm.  In  an  organiza- 
tion often  turbulent  with  regional  jealousies, 
it  was  a  tribute  to  Kuhfuss  to  be  elected  on 
the  heels  of  another  Illinois  farmer. 

Even  80.  the  South  has  often  been  reluc- 
tant to  follow  the  Shuman-Kuhfuss  pattern 
of  resistance  to  government  control  and  sub- 
sidy programs  for  agriculture.  This  attltudue 
is  still  obvious  in  the  old-style  programs  the 
South  has  hung  on  to  for  tobacco,  peanuts, 
and  rice.  Many  would  like  to  add  cotton. 

In  recent  years  the  South  has  surpassed 
the  Midwest  in  Farm  Bureau  membership. 
It  is  now  in  a  position  to  take  over  the 
presidency  and  this  it  seems  Intent  on  doing. 
The  new  president.  Allan  Orant.  former 
president  of  the  California  Farm  Bureau,  is 
69  and  a  compromise  candidate. 

The  South  is  expected  to  marshal  its  power 
2  years  from  now  to  replace  Orant  with  a 
Southerner,  perhaps  Robert  B.  Delano,  pres- 
ident of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau. 

Other   complications    bedeviled    Kuhfuss, 
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mainly  the  loss  of  millions  in  Farm  Bureau 
Insurance  funds  by  the  embezzlement  of  a 
dishonest  employee.  Kuhfuss  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  but  the  buck  stops  at  the  presi- 
dent's desk. 

Kuhfuss'  record  speaks  for  itself.  Diiring 
his  term  of  office.  AFBF  membership  In- 
creased by  half  a  million  members.  He  spoke 
out  clearly  and  fbrcefuUy  for  greater  free- 
dom for  farmers  and  against  government  in- 
terference on  the  farm  and  in  international 
channels  of  trade.  He  leaves  the  AFBF  at  the 
peak  of  its  prestige,  influence,  and  member- 
ship. 

At  64,  BUI  Kuhfuss  may  think  it's  time  to 
retire  to  the  peace  and  quiet  of  his  Tazewell 
county  farm.  Still  youthful  and  vigorous,  we 
trust  that  he  wUl  continue  to  give  agricul- 
ture the  benefit  of  his  experience  and 
counsel. 
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HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

or   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  5.  1976 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  week 
ago,  the  House  passed  its  first  major 
piece  of  legislation  of  the  second  ses- 
sion: H.R.  5247.  the  Public  Works  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1975.  As  one  of  the 
original  sponsors  of  this  bill,  I  hope  the 
President  will  sign  it. 

This  legislation  would  be  a  boon  to 
New  Jersey,  providing  up  to  50.000  jobs 
through  the  title  I  program  of  grants 
to  States  and  localities.  This  title  alone 
authorizes  $2.5  billion;  title  n,  the  so- 
called  "countercyclical"  program,  au- 
thorizes $375  million  for  each  quarter 
until  June  30.  1977,  if  unemployment 
stays  near  present  levels.  This  money  will 
go  directly  to  States  and  local  govern- 
ments to  maintain  vital  services  such  as 
police,  fire,  and  health  protection. 

Although  many  economic  indicators 
show  increasing  strength  in  the  economy, 
these  same  guides  illustrate  that  the 
most  important  factor — imemplojraient — 
still  stands  at  8.3  percent.  In  the  human 
equation,  this  means  about  7  to  8  mil- 
lion people. 

The  most  discouraging  Implication  in 
these  imemployment  forecasts  is  that  we 
are  being  asked  to  live  with  this  level  of 
imemployment  for  several  more  years. 
We  are  being  asked  to  tolerate  7  or  8 
percent  unemployment — rates  almost  un- 
thinkable just  a  few  years  ago.  During 
the  Kennedy  administration,  economists 
agreed  that  full  employment  implied  4 
percent  or  less  unemployment;  the  Nixon 
administration  raised  this  figure  to  5  per- 
cent. Today,  many  economists,  regard- 
less of  their  political  affiliation,  are  trying 
to  tell  us  that  6  percent  unemplojonent  Is 
probably  the  lowest  the  Govenmient  can 
attain  without  stirring  up  inflation. 

But  at  the  same  time,  the  Federal 
Government  spends  almost  $40  billion 
annually  on  welfare,  food  stamps,  and 
unemployment  compensation.  Something 
is  wrong  with  our  priorities  if  we  are  will- 
ing to  pay  this  amount  of  money  to  peo- 
ple who  do  not  have  jobs,  and  then 
withhold  less  than  10  percent  of  that 
amoimt  to  put  people  to  work  on  worth- 
whUe,  long-lasting  projects  of  a  truly 
beneficial  sature. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  antirecession  package 
is  only  the  second  major  jobs  bill  to^  ap-  ( 
pear  before  the  94th  Congress.  The  first, 
as  we  all  know,  was  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  that  veto  was  sustained.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Congress  has  passed  and 
the  President  has  signed  into  law  tax 
reduction  incentives  which  will  encour- 
age business  growth.  I  have  supported 
these  initiatives,  because  in  the  end  the 
private  sector,  not  the  Government, 
should  be  the  producer  of  jobs. 

But  these  incentives  have  no  immedi- 
ate effect.  Unemployment  in  1975  aver- 
aged 8.5  percent — the  highest  in  34  years; 
and  the  administration  has  announced 
it  does  not  expect  unemployment  to  drop 
below  5  percent  before  1980.  Tlie  Con- 
gress should  not  ask  these  8  million 
Americans  to  wait  that  long. 

The  country  needs  this  jobs  bill.  There 
are  millions  of  Americans  who  want 
work,  who  are  willing  to  work,  and  who 
do  not  want  to  remain  on  the  public 
dole. 
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THE  CONTINUING  MYSTERY  OP 
AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OF  THE 
COMMUNISTS 


FINANCIAL  DATA  FOR  CALENDAR 
YEAR   1976 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday.  February  5.  1976 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  re- 
quired by  House  rules,  I  have  recently 
filed  the  statement  of  certain  financial 
interests  and  associations  and  certain 
other  financial  data  covering  calendar 
year  1976. 

Because  some  of  my  constituents  may 
be  interested  in  what  is  essentially  a  list- 
ing of  personal  assets  of  over  $5,000,  the 
information  shown  on  part  A  of  the  re- 
quired report  is  shown  below: 
Business  entity,  instrument  of  ownership, 
and  position  of  management 

American  Express,  common  stock,  none. 

Dart  Industries,  Inc.,  common  stock,  none. 

Edison  Bros.  Stores,  Inc.,  common  stock, 
none. 

Tampax,  Inc.,  common  stock,  none. 

Bristol  Myers  Co.,  common  stock,  none. 

Digital  EqiUpment,  common  stock,  none. 

IBM,  common  stock,  none. 

Union  I*aclfio  Corp.,  common  stock,  none. 

Nortronlcs  Co.,  Inc.,  common  stock,  none. 

General  Electric  Co.  (spouse),  common 
stock,  none. 

IBM  (spouse),  common  stock,  none. 

Northwest  Banco  (spouse),  common  stock, 
none. 

Honorarium  received  from  University  of 
Rochester.  $1,000. 

Prior  to  the  issuance  of  advisory  opin- 
ions on  the  subject  of  honoraria  by  the 
Federal  Elections  Commission,  it  was  my 
custom  to  suggest  to  certain  groups  who 
wished  to  do  so  that  they  make  contri- 
butions to  various  charities  in  lieu  of 
paying  honoraria.  Those  contributions 
are  as  follows:  ' 
Brookings  Institute  (to  Minnesota  As- 
sociation for  Retarded  Children) $150 

Printing   Industry  of  Twin  Cities    (to 

ChUdren's  Health  Center) 200 

Minneapolis  Rotary  (to  Rotary  Service 

Foundation)    50 

J.  C.  Penney  Co.  (to  ChUdren's  Health 

Center)    500 

Macalester  Taft  Institute  (to  Macales- 
ter  Scholarship  Fund) 250 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 


OF  CEOBGIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  5.  1976 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  spite  of  the  recent  denials 
by  various  official  U.S.  Government 
sources,  my  strong  feeling  is  that  we 
need  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  reports 
that  American  filers  shot  down  in  1950 
by  the  Soviet  Union  are  still  alive  and 
in  some  forced  labor  camp  in  Siberia. 
Further  than  that,  the  whole  matter  of 
Americans  held  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
may  need  looking  into  by  the  Congress. 
They  may  number  in  the  hundreds.  In 
this  connection,  a  New  York  Times  ar- 
ticle of  January  5,  1954  estimated  that 
the  total  number  of  Americans  held  by 
Commimist  countries  exceeded  5,000  at 
that  time.  This  was  based  upon  a  De- 
partment of  State  estimate.  The  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  follows : 
The   Otheb   Prisoners 

WhUe  world  attention  has  been  focused 
on  the  Korean  war  prisoners  comparatively 
little  heed  has  been  paid  to  many  other 
prisoners  from  many  nations  who  languish 
in  Communist  jails  or  are  being  worked  to 
death  in  Communist  slave  labor  camps.  Their 
plight  has  been  brought  into  the  news  again 
by  the  experiences  of  the  two  Americans. 
Homer  H.  Cox  and  Leland  Towers,  who  have 
just  been  freed  by  the  Soviets,  and  of  Arnold 
M.  Kiehn,  the  American  busLnessmaa  re- 
leased from  a  Shanghai  prison  sufl^ering  from 
partial  paralysis  and  beriberi. 

All  three  confirm  that  the  Soviet  bloc  and 
the  Chinese  Communists  are  holding  in  their 
jaUs  and  slave  camps  many  foreigners,  in- 
cluding soldiers  and  civilians,  women  and 
children.  Cox  and  Towers,  who  were  freed  be- 
cause they  had  been  Identified  by  returning 
Austrian  prisoners,  have  Identified  at  least 
foiir  more  Americans  and  reported  on  six 
others.  But,  according  to  State  Department 
figures,  the  total  number  of  Americans  held 
by  the  Soviets  and  their  Europeans  satellites 
exceeds  5,000,  in  addition  to  several  times 
that  number  who  are  possible  claimants  to 
American  clti2%nship,  and  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists are  known  to  hold  about  100  Ameri- 
cans. The  latter  figure  may  be  increased  by 
those  unidentified  prisoners  of  the  Korean 
war  reportedly  deported  to  China. 

Many  of  these  Americans,  like  many  West 
Europeans,  were  residents  In  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain countries  caught  by  the  Communist 
tide;  others  were  defrarted  from  German  war 
prisoner  camps;  some,  like  Cox,  were  simply 
kidnapped.  How  many  have  since  died  is  un- 
certain, but  the  known  death  toU  among 
German  and  Japanese  war  prisoners  tells  its 
own  grim  tale.  It  would  be  some  comfort  to 
think  that  their  imprisonment  was  the  work 
of  Beria  and  that  the  latter's  liquidation 
might  bring  them  freedom  in  keeping  with 
Premier  Malenkov's  New  Year's  wishes  to  the 
American  and  aU  Western  people.  But  with 
the  Communist  regimes  nothing  can  be 
taken  for  granted,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
American  Government  to  use  all  available 
means  through  diplomatic  channels  and  the 
United  Nations,  to  press  for  their  liberation. 

Again,  it  is  also  instructive  to  recall 
what  John  Noble,  \^hom  I  previously 
menticHied,  had  to  say  about  Americans 
being  held  in  the  Soviet  Union,  when  he 
was  interviewed  at  a  press  conference  in 
Berlin  on  January  11,  1955.  A  partial 
transcript  of  that  press  ctmference  fol- 
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lows  as  reported  In  US.  News  &  World 
Report  of  January  21, 1955: 

Q.  How  many  Americans  did  you  see  In  the 
Soviet  Union? 

A.  Actixally  I  only  saw  two,  one,  William 
Warcbuk  who  returned  with  me  and  the 
other.  William  Verdlne. 

Q.  How  was  Verdlne 's  condition? 

A.  Verdlne  Is  not  In  the  best  shape.  He  Is 
slim-built.  Not  that  he  has  any  sicluiess  of 
any  kind,  but  he's  very  weak. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  others? 

A.  One  was  Chapman.  I  don't  know  hla 
first  name.  He  was  up  In  Camp  Department 
Number  10. 

Q.  In  Vorkuta? 

A.  In  Vorkuta,  yes. 

Q.  How  long  has  Chapman  been  there? 

A.  I  cannot  say  exactly.  Approximately 
three  years,  three  and  one  half  years,  some 
thing  like  that. 

Q.  What  is  his  age? 

A.  His  age  was  about  36. 

Q.  Was  he  a  soldier  or  what? 

A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Was  he  in  good  shape? 

A.  Yes,  he  was,  physically,  in  fair  shape.  I 
only  saw  him  several  times  because  I  was 
in  his  tent  very  little. 

Q.  Are  there  many  Germans  in  that  camp? 

A.  Yes.  there  are  a  great  deal.  It's  hard  to 
say — several  thousand. 

Q.  Were  these  camps  mainly  for  foreigners? 

A.  No.  They  were  Russian  camps.  At  first 
when  we  came,  they  were  partly  for  political 
prisoners  and  partly  for  criminals;  but  later 
on,  more  and  more  the  criminals  were  taken 
out  of  these  camps. 

Q.  Could  you  describe  the  living  condi- 
tions? 

A.  The  living  conditions  were  very,  very 
poor. 

Q.  Did  you  live  in  barracks? 

A.  In  barracks,  yes.  Straight  barracks. 

Q.  Were  there  any  Frenchmen  there? 

A.  Yes,  in  one  camp  there  was  one  French- 
man. Ren^  Feret  was  bis  name,  I  guess. 

Q.  Would  you  say  these  prisoners  were 
given  any  kind  of  brutal  treatment,  torture, 
beating  and  that  sort  of  thing? 

A.  I  personally  was  not  tortured  any  time, 
but  other  people  were  tortured  around  me. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  any  other  Americans 
who  were  interned? 

A.  I  have  heard  of  stMne  but  not  their 
names  and  not  the  exact  place  where  they 
stayed.  I  heard  of  some  pilots  who  were  shot 
down  over  the  Baltic  Sea  as  well  as  some 
Koreans  or  some  American  soldiers  frcMn 
Korea. 


TAKING  ISSUE  WITH  SECRETARY 
KISSINGER 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  5.  1976 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
In  the  cold  climate  of  Laramie.  Wyo., 
Secretary  of  State,  Henry  Kissinger,  de- 
livered a  blistering  address  on  the  role 
of  Congress  in  conducting  foreign  policy. 
Our  role,  he  contended,  has  helped  to 
create  an  "atmosphere  of  suspicion  in 
this  country,  which  is  depriving  our  Na- 
tion from  being  fully  capable  to  respond 
to  Communist  challenges  abroad." 

I  must  agree  with  his  criticism  about 
unauthorized  leaks  regarding  our  intelli- 
gence operations.  It  is  well  taken.  I.  and 
many  others  in  the  House,  have  been 
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critical  of  these  leaks  and  feel  they  are 
counterproductive  to  the  efforts  of  the 
committee  Investigating  CIA  operations. 
But,  the  Secretary's  full-scale  denuncia- 
tion of  the  Congress  cannot,  and  should 
not  go  imchallenged  by  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Kissinger's  comments  have  a  much 
deeper  and  dangerous  underlying 
theme — namely,  his  continued  belief  that 
the  management  of  foreign  policy  is  pri- 
marily, if  not  exclusively,  within  the  do- 
main of  the  executive.  Neither  the  ad- 
vice, nor  the  consent  of  Congress  is  re- 
quested or  accepted. 

Secretary  Kissinger,  during  his  tenure 
as  our  chief  foreign  policy  spokesman, 
has  himself  helped  to  create  basic  suspi- 
cion among  the  American  people  by  his 
obsession  with  conducting  foreign  policy 
in  secret,  as  well  as  pursuing  foreign 
policy  courses  which  are  clearly  not  in 
the  best  interest  of  this  Nation. 

I  will  cite  but  a  few,  of  the  numerous 
examples  one  has  to  draw  upon.  Henry 
Kissinger's  early  "claim  to  fame"  was  his 
role  in  secret  negotiations  which  led  to 
the  end  of  our  involvement  in  the  Viet- 
nam war.  The  American  people  and  Con- 
gre.ss  were  kept  in  the  dark  regarding  the 
provisions  of  the  agreement,  but  were 
advised  that  it  was  a  "peace  with  honor." 
A  scant  several  years  later,  the  peace 
agreement  collapsed,  Vietnam  was  over- 
nm  and  conquered  by  the  Communists, 
and  the  United  States  had  to  endure  the 
humiliation  of  losing  a  war.  Today,  we 
still  have  more  than  5,000  missing  and 
captured  Americans  in  Southeast  Asia. 
You  can  be  sure  that  their  return  would 
have  been  a  condition  which  this  Con- 
gress would  have  made  essential  to  any 
peace  agreement,  had  we  been  consulted. 
Our  dealings  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
another  one  of  Kissinger's  self -professed 
high  cards,  have  come  xmder  heavy  flre 
recently.  Detente  has  been  shown  to  be 
a  policy  of  concession  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  The  SALT  agreements, 
including  the  most  recent  accord,  have 
been  characterized  by  many.  Including 
a  former  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  as 
causing  the  United  States  to  lose  its 
superiority  in  strategic  arms  over  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
reached,  and  exceeded  parity  with  the 
United  States  in  a  number  of  key  offen- 
sive and  defensive  weaponry  causing  this 
Nation  to  reevaluate  the  feasibility  of 
detente. 

In  addition,  our  long  established  in- 
terest and  support  for  the  efforts  of  cap- 
tive peoples  to  enjoy  the  right  of  self- 
determination,  has  taken  a  back  seat  to 
detente.  This  Is  one  of  the  most  profound 
tragedies  of  detente  which  has  added 
further  tarnish  to  its  effectiveness  as  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  future. 

Finally,  fresh  in  our  memories,  was 
Kissinger's  handling  of  the  Cyprus  crisis. 
Here,  we  found  the  Government  of  Tur- 
key Illegally  invading  and  occupying  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  using  American  mili- 
tary aid  in  explicit  violation  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act,  and  Secretary  Kis- 
singer constantly  thwarting  congres- 
sional efforts  to  have  our  foreign  policy 
adhere  to  principles  of  integrity. 
What  all  this  proves  is  that  neither  the 
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Executive  nor  the  Congress,  should  en- 
joy carte  blanche  privileges  with  respect 
to  determining  foreign  policy.  Our  Fed- 
eral Government  system  was  established 
with  a  method  for  checks  and  balances 
to  prevent  extreme  powers  from  being 
vested  in  any  one  of  the  three  branches. 
Secretary  Kissinger  continues  to  assume 
that  Congress  has  no  right  to  Interfere 
in  foreign  policy.  We  must  not  allow  the 
Intent  of  our  Founding  Fathers  to  be 
arbitrarily  interpreted  by  any  one  per- 
son. Cooperation,  and  not  antagonism, 
should  be  the  calling  card  in  relations 
between  the  Executive  and  Congress  in 
directing  foreign  policy.  I  should  like  to 
remind  Mr.  Kissinger,  that  we  are  here 
to  serve  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
American  people  and  not  our  own.  This 
essential  fact  caimot  be  overlooked. 


JANUARY.  THE  TIME  OF  FIRE 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or  WISCONSIK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  5,  1976 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  the  month  of  January  just  behind 
us,  we  are  sJl  looking  forward  to  the 
spring  with  anticipation. 

Four  years  ago,  I  read  a  moving  free- 
form  poem  printed  in  the  New  York 
Times  which  brought  back  many  memo- 
ries of  my  home  State  of  Wisconsin  and 
winters  past.  I  am  sure  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  will  share  my  feelings  about 
the  strength  of  Larry  Van  Goethem's 
"January,  the  Time  of  Fire,"  which  has 
since  been  included  in  one  of  his  books, 
"The  Fifth  Horseman  Is  Riding" : 
Januaby,  the  Time  or  Pi«e 
(By  Larry  Van  Ooethem) 
Janesvuxz.  Wis. — January  is  the  valleV  of 
winter,  a  depression  in  the  year  when  the 
northern  earth  lies  dead,  buried  in  the  clam- 
my grip  of  snow  and  ice. 

January  is  the  deep  sleep  of  the  long 
shadows  and  a  sun  that  does  not  warm.  Janu- 
ary is  a  month  of  despair  when  chimneys 
spew  out  lava-like  plumes  of  smoke  into 
freezing  air. 

But  most  of  all  January  Is  a  time  of  flre — 
the  flame  that  lies  hidden  in  twenty-below- 
zero  air.  There  Is  flre  In  ice.  a  flame  that  con- 
sumes. It  burns  and  then  there  is  the  long 
rest.  Just  like  the  other  flre. 

Earth  lies  cold  as  a  casket,  dead  as  a 
cadaver,  its  heartbeat — the  frog's  rumble,  the 
cicada's  song  and  the  robin's  call — seemingly 
stlUed  forever.  This  Is  a  month  when  no  one 
really  believes  spring  will  come  again. 

This  is  when  the  forest  Is  silent  except  for 
soughing  wind,  brushing  branches  and.  when 
it's  really  cold,  trees  exploding,  their  juices 
popping  under  the  intense  cold  that  freens 
them  so  that  the  expanding  ice  blows  VilDah 
open. 

There  is  silence  beneath  the  silence,  a  still- 
ness so  bleak  a  rifle  shot  is  a  palpable  shock 
in  the  air.  the  grating  roar  of  a  snowmobile 
only  a  temporary  Intrusion  Into  the  heart  of 
it 

Snowmobiles  think  they  have  conquered 
winter — noisy  machines  that  penetrate  all  of 
the  forest  wastes — but  their  invasion  into  • 
trout  stream  valley  is  illusive.  After  they 
leave  the  stillness  creeps  back. 
Winter  In  Wisconsin  is  a  cold  chapel,  scene 
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of  many  funerals  and  baptisms.  This  Is  the 
end  of  it  all  and  yet  this  is  whwe  life  begins. 
Because  life  survives. 

There  were  ancient  peoples  who  regarded 
each  spring  as  a  miracle;  they  could  not  be- 
lieve it  was  happening,  winter  had  seemed  so 
flnaL 

Now  we  know  better.  Becaxise  spring  will 
come  again. 

This  month  at  day's  end  the  falling  sun 
drives  long  rays  from  the  western  horlxx>n 
where  it  festers  redly  on  the  barren  prairie, 
oozing  into  the  earth. 

One  can  almost  envision  It  far  out  in 
space,  a  low  roar  growing  as  It  spins  out  of 
its  lighted  web  across  vast  reaches,  popping, 
spitting  and  cmckllng — a  thunder  in  a 
vacuum,  its  flames  reaching  out  tens  of 
thousands  of  miles  to  lick  into  the  darkness. 

It  goes  away  from  the  northern  earth  In 
January  so  that  winter,  icy  vestige  of  the 
great  glaciers,  cloaks  the  land  in  the  annual 
stUlness. 

But  the  ancient  patterns  continue  as  they 
have  for  so  long,  and  life  survives  In  the 
forest  humus.  In  trees  and  in  the  roots  of 
dead  plants.  In  the  bottoms  of  ice-covered 
lakes.  In  the  muck  of  rivers  and  the  deep 
mud  of  swamps  and  bogs,  in  rabbit  warrens 
and  in  hoUow  trees. 

In  north  woods  deer  yards  deer  gUde 
silently  past  trees,  easy  prey  for  wolves,  coy- 
otes and  hunger.  The  does  wUl  dn^  their 
fawns  soon  and  if  the  winter  Is  especially 
harsh  the  fawns  will  die,  bellies  distended. 

So  will  flsh  deplete  their  oxygen  in  the 
shallower  lakes  untu  they  too  die,  all  victims 
to  eternal  January. 

But  always  as  long  as  the  sun  obeys  Its 
distant  laws  and  rolls  northward  above  the 
Equator  eternal  spring  will  follow  January. 
Then  June  will  follow  January,  April  will 
follow  March  and  ^ring  will  ride  to  Wiscon- 
sin on  a  warm  wind  on  a  vagrant  day. 

Spring  will  soar  on  a  south  wind  and  the 
weatherman  will  say  that  there  is  no  mys- 
tery about  It — that  she  rides  the  sun,  trav- 
eling a  certain  distance  which  the  astronomer 
measures  each  day. 

But  if  you  have  seen  January  then  even 
modem  man  must  view  spring  as  a  miracle 
so  that  he  will  ponder  in  January:  What 
things  wUl  come  again,  with  spring? 

The  Ulacs  will  come  again,  billowing  white 
and  lavender  In  backyards  all  over  Wisconsin, 
their  thick  scent  suffusing  the  senses  on 
balmy  evenings,  bringing  a  dream  of  sum- 
mer. 

When  come  the  lilacs?  They  come  In  spring 
after  a  starving  February  moon,  after  the 
ancient  season  of  disease  and  epidemics,  after 
the  long  shadows  fall  haggard  on  the  land. 


WARMTH  AND  COMPASSION  IN  THE 
WHITE  HOUSE 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

or  soirrH  dakota 
IN  THE  HOT78B  OF  REPRESENTATTVGS 

Thursday.  February  5,  1976 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  Sun- 
day's Washington  Post,  columnist  Jack 
Anderson  provided  us  with  something  of 
an  informal  look  at  an  Informal  and  very 
human  President,  Gerald  Ford. 

I  think  Mr.  Anderson's  column  is  right 
on  the  mark  In  this  review  of  the  Pres- 
ident's personal  qualities.  I  think  it  Is  a 
report — considering  some  of  the  adverse 
commentaries  I  have  read — ^whlch  ou^t 
to  be  made  part  of  the  public  record 
simply  because  it  tells  us  something  ot 
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the  man  we  have  dealing  with  the  pub- 
lic's business. 

lilr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Anderson's  excellent 
column  speaks  for  itself.  I  will  let  it  do 
so  now: 

[nrom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  25,  1976] 

Ma.  FoRO,  Backstage 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

The  experience  of  ascending  the  pinnacle 
of  power  can  change  a  man. 

At  the  President's  beck,  civilian  and  mili- 
tary leaders  gather  to  listen  to  his  counsel. 
Assistants  materialize  at  the  press  of  a 
buzzer;  military  aides  attend  him;  servants 
cater  to  his  whims.  It  Is  enough  to  turn  the 
head  of  a  saint. 

We  consulted  our  backstairs  White  House 
sources,  therefore,  to  flnd  out  what  effect 
his  heady  experience  has  had  on  Gerald 
Ford.  He  Is  stlU  the  same  plodding,  unpre- 
tentious guy. 

There  Is  an  average-American  quality 
about  him,  an  easiness  of  manner,  an  en- 
gaging sincerity.  He  hulks  through  the  White 
House  corridors,  fuU  of  friendliness,  taking 
a  personal  Interest  In  the  lowliest  secretaries 
and  domestics. 

In  the  backrooms,  he^  has  an  easy,  locker- 
room  camaraderie  with  men.  a  courteous 
graclousnees  toward  women.  I>urlng  the  so- 
cial hour,  he  often  mixes  drinks  for  his  guests 
rather  than  wait  for  a  White  House  steward 
to  serve  them,  y^ 

Ford's  favorite  pet  is  a  golden  retriever 
named  Liberty.  On  Christmas  Day.  1974.  Lib- 
erty had  an  accident  on  the  presidential  rug. 
Stewards  r\ished  to  clean  up  her  mess,  but 
Ford  waved  them  away.  He  got  up  from  his 
Christmas  dinner  and  cleaned  the  rug  him- 
self. "No  one  should  have  to  clean  up  after 
someone  else's  dog,"  he  said. 

White  Hoiise  workers  like  to  take  Liberty 
out  for  walks,  but  the  President  doesn't  teei 

? log- walking  is  part  of  their  Job.  When  other 
amlly  members  don't  walk  Llb«^y,  Ford 
tries  to  do  it  himself. 

Once,  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  Pres- 
idmt  of  the  United  States,  with  a  massive 
staff  at  his  call,  quietly  sUpped  out  of  bed. 
put  on  a  bathrobe  and  led  Liberty  outside 
to  answer  nature's  call. 

Ford's  worst  two  days  in  the  White  House 
began  on  the  dark,  rainy  Friday  that  his  wife 
went  into  the  hospital  for  a  cancer  aptx- 
ation.  Out  of  a  sense  of  duty,  the  President 
sat  through  an  economic  conference  he  could 
have  avoided. 

He  also  kept  a  commitment  to  speak  at 
the  closing  session  the  foUowlng  morning 
while  his  wife  underwent  surgoy.  His  only 
concession  to  his  personal  feelings  was  to 
cut  t^e  speech  short.  Between  visits  to  ttie 
hospital,  he  also  k^t  app<dntments  with 
important  foreign  dignitaries. 

Our  sotirces  remember  it  was  a  gloomy, 
depressing  time,  with  the  President  scarcely 
hiding  his  anxiety.  At  the  end  of  his  most 
arduous  hours,  he  was  escorted  to  the  White 
House  elevator  by  Richard  Kelser,  bis  Secret 
Service  look-aUke,  and  Major  Robert  Barrett, 
the  military  aide.  Both  men  shared  the 
same  grim  mood. 

Still,  just  before  the  elevator  door  shut  to 
take  the  President  upstairs  to  the  living  quar- 
ters, he  interrupted  his  personal  thoughts 
and  spoke  quietly  to  his  two  esccxts.  "Thank 
you.  Bob.  Thank  you,  Dick,"  murmured 
Oerald  Ford. 

At  the  end  of  a  presidential  flight,  he 
makes  it  a  point  to  poke  his  head  into  the 
cockpit  and  thank  his  pilots.  On  a  trip  back 
from  Detroit,  it  was  raining  too  heavUy  at 
Andrews  Air  Force  base  for  the  President  to 
take  the  customary  helicopter  hop  to  the 
White  House.  He  headed  for  the  backup 
limousine  for  the  drive  to  the  White  Hoitse. 

Suddenly,  he  noticed  the  helicopter,  which 
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had  been  standing  by.  He  turned  abruptly, 
walked  through  the  rain  to  the  helicopter 
and  thrust  his  head  inside  to  thank  the  as- 
tonished crew  for  waiting. 

Those  who  know  Ford  Intimately  say  he  is 
a  most  considerate  and  compassionate  per- 
son. On  a  visit  to  Los  Angeles,  he  stayed  in 
an  upper  floor  of  the  Centin^  Plaza  hotel. 
During  a  ride  downstairs  to  a  press  confer- 
ence, the  elevator  began  to  malfunction, 
shuttling  up  and  down.  The  President's  aides 
grew  nervous,  and  the  elevator  operator  was 
terrified.  Ford  calmefl  him  down,  saying 
quietly:  "Don't  worry,  it  wUl  work.  Tou'll 
get  us  there.'" 

When  Sen.  Ted  Kennedy's  son  went  to  the 
hospital  for  a  bone  cancer  operation,  the 
President  placed  a  private  call  to  Keimedy 
to  inquire  about  the  outcome  and  to  express 
his  personal  good  wishes. 

When  Jordan's  King  Hussein  visited  the 
White  House  on  AprU  29,  1975,  Ford  invited 
Sen.  George  McGovern,  D-SJD.,  to  the  formal 
state  dinner.  McQovem,  a  parlah~~to  previous 
White  House  occupants  was  deeply  moved  by 
Ford's  gesture. 

During  the  dinner,  the  Republican  Presi- 
dent went  to  McGovem  and  told  the  1972 
Democratic  standard  bearer:  "No  matter 
what,  this  house  belongs  to  everyone,  now 
mare  than  ever." 

During  the  Greek-Turkish  crisis,  the  Pres- 
ident visited  Chicago  to  speak  to  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars.  Greek -Americans  who  dis- 
agreed with  his  foreign  policy  gathered  out- 
side his  Chicago  hotel  to  chant  their  dlsap- 
approval.  Upstairs  in  the  presidential  suite, 
an  associate  remarked  to  Ford:  "That  must 
reaUy  bug  you." 

"No,"  replied  the  President  as  he  watched 
the  protesters,  "they're  good  people.  I  can 
xinderstand  their  feelings.  They  are  my 
friends." 

There  is  nothing  suave  or  subtle  about 
Gerald  Ford — ^none  ot  those  sophisticated 
mannerisms  i^ilch  Americans  are  inclined 
to  distrust.  One  of  the  first  pictures  the 
White  House  released  of  him  showed  the  new 
President  working  with  one  foot  propped  on 
his  desk.  Most  of  his  predecessors  took  them- 
selves much  too  seriously  to  permit  a  picture 
of  such  relaxed  Informality.  But  Ford  has 
brought  a  warmth  to  an  office  which  In  less 
than  a  decade  had  gone  from  the  chlcness  of 
Camelot  to  the  deviousness  of  Byzantium. 


TARNISHING  CAMELOT 


HON.  JIM  SANTINl 

or  NXVAOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  5,  1976 

Mr.  SANTINl.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  some  ob- 
servations from  the  editor  of  the  Ely 
Daily  Times  in  Ely,  Nev.  I  thought  they 
were  particularly  poignant  and  m^pro- 
prlate.  The  editorial  examines  the  pres- 
ent day  preoccupation  with  demeaning, 
imdermining,  and  tainting  the  public 
image  and  impression  of  former  Presi- 
dent, John  F.  Keimedy. 

It  appears  to  this  Member  that  these 
critical  and  exploitive  commentaries  are 
exceeding  any  bounds  of  rational  review 
or  propriety.  They  seem  propelled  upon 
two  basic — or  base — motivations.  Hie 
more  apparent  stimulus  is  the  long- 
standing himian  devotion  and  Instinct  for 
promoting  a  fast  buck.  The  second  Im- 
petus evolves  around  sensationalism  for 
its  own  sake  rather  tiian  for  any  con- 
structive redress  in  the  future. 
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I  believe  Editor  Parker's  comments  are 
worthy  of  review : 

(Prom  the  Ely  Dally  Times,  Jan.  33. 1976] 
Taknishino  Camelot 

"Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for 
you — but  what  you  can  do  for  your  country." 

And  with  those  ringing  words  on  a  bitter 
Jan.  20,  1961,  John  P.  Kennedy,  43,  took  up 
residency  at  the  White  House. 

The  transition  ushered  in  a  new  era  and 
gave  a  distinctive  and  refreshing  Image  to 
American  politics. 

The  new  man  behind  the  Oval  Office  desk 
was  the  youngest  ever  elected  to  this  nations 
highest  office. 

He  brought  with  him  a  bubbling  exuber- 
ance— a  somewhat  Irrelevant  attitude  to  the 
stolid  dlctlms  of  the  past — and  a  mop  of  un- 
ruly hair  which  had  a  mind  of  Its  own. 

The  new  president  was  an  authentic  war 
hero.  The  Washington  crowd  sported  PT-109 
tie  clips.  The  musical  version  was  a  hit  rec- 
ord and  a  movie  was  In  the  works. 

The  Irish  blarney  flowed  In  his  vlens.  He 
laughed  a  lot,  had  an  ever  present  twinkle  in 
his  eye  and  a  smile  which  melted  the  heart's  ^ 
of  the  nation's  fairer  sex — both  young  and  ' 
old. 

He  gathered  around  him  young,  brUUant 
and  talented  aides  who  were  collectively  tab- 
bed the  'Irish  Mafia." 

He  was  the  offspring  of  a  millionaire  par- 
ent. He  possessed  the  neoessary  qualifications 
to  make  a  Jet-setting  playboy— but  was  in- 
grained with  the  discipline  to  set  a  lofty  goal 
and  work  to  achieve  It. 

He  spoke  with  an  'R-less"  accent,  delivered 
in  a  style  of  individuality,  and  handled  the 
brash  Washington  press  corps  with  the  ease 
of  a  teacher  conducting  a  kindergarten  class. 

Wherever  he  went,  he  sparked  crowds,  drew 
an  army  of  worshippers  and  evoked  the  ad- 
jective "charisma." 

To  complete  the  picture  was  Jacqueline. 
She  was  attractive,  grswilous  and  set  the  coun- 
try's fashion  trend. 

She  redecorated  the  White  House,  mad« 
it  accessable  to  the  people  and  adorned  It 
with  the  artifacts  of  the  nation's  heritage. 

Together  they  created  a  life  which  glittered 
and  glistened.  They  were  without  question. 
America's  first  family. 

They  had  transformed  the  dreariness,  of 
Washington,  D.C..  into  Camelot. 

When  the  bullet  from  Harvey  Oswald's 
rlfie  shattered  his  skull,  on  Nov.  22.  1963. 
It  left  a  stunned,  shocked  and  saddened 
America — and  world.  The  magic  balloon  bad 
been  burst.  Life  had  returned  to  the  mun- 
dane. 

We  mourned,  as  we  had  never  mourned  be- 
fore. We  had  lost  our  prince — a  man  who  had 
captured  America's  fancy — as  no  other  had 
done  before. 

But,  his  memory  was  destined  to  b\im  like 
the  eternal  flame,  which  marked  bis  final 
resting  place. 

Today,  we  have  tarnished  that  memory. 

We've  now  told  It  all.  The  likes  of  Judith 
Campbell  Exner  have  sallied  forth  bearing 
lurid  stories  of  the  female  conquests  of  JFK. 

His  name  has  been  linked  remotely  to 
mafia  mobsters,  Including  one  Involved  In  a 
CIA  assassination  plot  to  kill  Fidel  Castro. 

And  what  have  these  revelations  proved? 

Some  will  find  enjoyment  knowing  there 
are  no  heroes  In  the  real  world. 

Some  will  say,  "I  told  you  so." 

And  some  are  saddened  to  see  a  pleasant 
memory  destroyed — especially  when  the  de- 
struction merits  no  real  worth — except  the 
selling  of  newspapers  and  future  books. 

It's  a  shame.  First  we  assassinated  this 
vibrant  man  at  the  peak  of  his  life.  Now  we 
are  assassinating  his  character,  knowing 
there  Is  no  way  be  can  answer  back. 

There  seems  to  be  no  room  for  Camelot  In 
today's  world. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  CHILD  AND  FAMILY  SERVICES 


February  5,  1976 


HON.  THAD  COCHRAN 

or  >cississn>pi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  5.  1976 

Mr.  CCX^HRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  few  weeks  I  have  received  a 
high  volume  of  mail  and  nimierous  tele- 
phone calls  from  citizens  in  my  home 
State  of  Mississippi  expressing  their 
strong  opposition  to  the  Cliild  and 
Family  Services  Act  which  is  H.R.  2966, 
and  its  companion  bill  In  the  Senate,  S. 
626. 

These  expressions  of  sentiment  should 
not  be  taken  lightly  by  the  Congress. 
One  reason  for  taking  this  time  on  the 
floor  is  to  insure  that  citizen  opinion  is 
brought  to  the  attention  of  this  House. 

Many  of  my  constituents  have  been 
informed  that  if  this  legislation  should 
pass,  the  responsibility  of  parents  for 
raising  their  own  children  would  be 
taken  away  and  placed  instead  in  the 
control  of  bureaucrats  in  a  new  OfiBce  of 
Child  and  Family  Services  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  On  the  other  hand,  the  propo- 
nents of  the  bill  emphasize  that  the  bill 
would  only  provide  additional  day-care 
and  health  services  for  children  and  that 
all  aspects  of  the  program  are  voluntary. 

My  constituents  have  been  further  ad- 
vised that  this  legislation  would  estab- 
lish within  the  Department  of  HEW  a 
child  advocacy  arm  that  would  lead  to 
appointment  of  specialists  empowered 
to  enter  homes  and  direct  the  education 
of  children  where  it  had  been  deter- 
mined by  the  Government — HEW — that 
the  parents  had  not  been  providing 
proper  training  or  had  been  indoc- 
trinating their  children  in  a  particular 
religious  or  moral  belief  that  Is  con- 
trary to  what  HEW  has  decided  to  be 
proper. 

The  proponents  of  this  legislation, 
however,  point  out  that  there  is  no  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  that  could  even  be  re- 
motely interpreted  as  leading  to  th^ 
establishment  of  such  a  child  advocacy 
function  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
proponents  further  argue  that  this  bill 
contains  specific  provisions  that  prohibit 
the  infringement  upon  or  ursurpation  of 
the  moral  and  legal  responsibilities  of 
parents  and  guardia-""!  regarding  their 
children. 

Prom  my  review  and  research  in  re- 
sponse to  this  Issue,  I  have  found  that 
there  has  been  an  apparently  wide- 
spread distribution  of  misleading  in- 
formation regarding  the  provisions  of 
this  bill.  Most  of  the  objection  raised  by 
constituents  in  their  communications 
with  me  have  cited  language  that  is  not 
contained  in  the  biU. 

However,  I  believe  that  some  of  the 
fears  expressed  in  regard  to  the  supposed 
or  intended  implications  of  this  legisla- 
tion should  not  be  considered  as  tiiough 
they  were  based  only  on  inaccurate  in- 
formation. It  seems  obvious  to  me  that 
there  is  a  very  sound  reason  for  the 
strong  sentiment  among  my  constituents, 
and  I  expect  among  those  of  a  great 


many  of  my  colleagues,  and  I  join  them 
in  the  opposition  to  the  continued  ex- 
pansion of  the  Federal  Government's  role 
into  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  daily 
lives  of  the  individual  citizen  in  this 
country.  We  have  seen  in  recent  years  an 
expansion  of  Government  regulation 
that  has  stifled  individual  initiative  and 
in  its  place  encouraged,  and  in  some 
cases  forced,  the  average  citizen  to  look 
to  Government  at  the  Federal  level  for 
answers  to  all  his  problems.  This  is  not 
good. 

The  Child  and  Family  Services  Act,  in 
my  view,  is  another  example  of  the  at- 
tempt to  provide  a  Federal  solution  to 
what  is  and  always  ha^s  been  primarily 
a  family  responsibility — the  proper  up- 
bringing of  children  as  individuals  with- 
in their  own  family  units  without  inter- 
ference from  Washington,  or  anyone  else 
for  that  matter.  There  are  abundant 
State  laws  which  protect  the  rights  of 
children. 

I  believe  that  any  additional  health 
services  that  may  be  needed,  which  this 
bill  seeks  to  provide,  are  best  determined 
at  the  local  level  with  financial  support 
being  derived,  as  needed,  from  block 
grants  such  as  revenue  sharing  funds.  In 
the  Congress  we  should  strive  to  reduce 
the  size  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy  and 
use  the  resulting  savings  to  increase  our 
revenue  sharing  payments  to  local  gov- 
ernments or  reduce  the  Federal  tax  Wir- 
den  to  allow  more  flexibility  for  local 
initiatives. 

I  believe  the  controversy  surrounding 
the  Child  and  Family  Services  Act  points 
up  what  recent  polls  would  tend  to  con- 
firm— the  American  taxpayer  is  tired  of 
paying  through  the  nose  for  inefficient 
and  wasteful  programs,  and  would  in- 
stead prefer  less  government  and  bu- 
reaucratic controls,  from  the  Federal 
level  in  particular.  The  proponents  of 
H.R.  2966  are  probably  acting  in  what 
they  believe  to  be  a  legitimate  cause  to 
provide  additional  services  to  children 
and  families.  However,  their  assurances 
that  the  language  of  the  bill  would  4>ro- 
vide  no  cause  for  alarm  like  that  ex- 
pressed by  many  citizens  of  my  district, 
gives  me  little  solace  when  I  consider  the 
numerous  instances  of  continually  ex- 
panding and  meddling  regulations  that 
have  come  about  in  recent  years  that 
were  likewise  based  on  well  intended  leg- 
islation. 


HAUPPAUGE  ENVIRONMENT 
PROGRAM 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

or   NEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  5,  1976 

Mr.    DOWNEY    of    New    York.    Mr. 

Speaker,  finding  a  solution  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  waste  is  a  prevalent  problem 
facing  suburban  America.  Some  con- 
cerned citizens  of  Hauppauge,  N.Y.  in  my 
congressional  district  seem  to  have  taken 
significant  steps  in  the  right  direction. 

High    school    students    organized    a 
corps,    the    Hauppauge    Environmental 
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Program    to    combat    the    increasing 
amount  of  garbage. 

Below  is  an  article  from  the  Islip 
News,  which  explains  this  commendable 
example  of  a  community  response  to  an 
ever  present  problem: 

HAX7PPAUGE    ENVIRONMENTAL    PROGRAM 

It's  Sunday  morning,  time  for  Bill  LuPone 
to  get  cracking.  On  go  the  mittens,  boots, 
scarf,  hat  and  Jacket  with  "Hauppauge  En- 
vironmental Program"  emblazoned  on  the 
back.  In  the  rear  of  his  pickup  go  rakes, 
brooms  and  shovels.  At  10  a.m.,  LuPone  pulls 
away  from  his  Northport  home,  heading  for 
Hauppauge  and  a  day  fuU  of  garbage. 

He's  been  making  this  trip  five  years,  ever 
since  starting  Hauppauge  High  students  col- 
lecting old  bottles,  newspapers  and  all-alum- 
inum cans  for  recycling.  Now,  one  landscap- 
ing project  and  several  awards  later,  the 
school's  media  specialist  vows  he's  In  the 
t\»«lght  of  his  quasl-career  as  HEP  project 
manager. 

"This  started  out  as  a  senior  class  project." 
he  says,  shivering  at  the  wheel  as  the  truck 
bucks  southward.  "I  was  class  advlB<w  and 
thought  we  should  do  something  besides  hold 
a  sale  or  a  dance.  In  nine  months  we  made 
$1,400  recycling  glass.  Since  then  we've  col- 
lected for  recycling  enough  newspapers  to 
make  two  stacks  five  and  a  half  mUes  high. 
They  would  dwarf  the  World  Trade  Center. 
We've  collected  enough  bottles  to  stretch 
end  to  end  280  miles." 

HEP  has  also  donated  »9,100  to  the  high 
school  to  landscape  Its  courtyard,  a  project 
undertaken  by  the  students  themselves  and 
acbediUed  for  completion  in  the  spring.  It 
will  award  91,000  in  scholarships  this  year 
as  well  as  $400  In  "community  appreciation" 
prizes  and  $400  to  the  school's  media  center. 
It  has  provided  summer  employment  for  stu- 
dents who  earn  |1  per  hoxir  In  gift  certifi- 
cates ...  "A  way  to  keep  the  program  go- 
ing," savs  LuPone. 

The  fluctuating  (between  40  and  90)  num- 
bers of  HEP  workers  enjoy  parties,  rock  con- 
certs, and  have  even  seen  "Chorus  Line"  In 
which  LuPone's  twin  brother  Is  the  male 
lead. 

And,  as  of  Sunday,  It  appears  the  group 
may  have  Its  own  chorus,  submitted  melo- 
diously by  14-yeBr-old  Troy  Jensen  of  10 
Oaymore  Road,  Hauppauge,  who,  as  snow 
fell  over  the  quonset  hut  HEP  headquarters, 
sai^  to  colleagues  holding  their  ears: 

"We  are  happy  HBPPERS, 
Bright  and  shiny  faces; 
Come  along  and  sing  a  song. 
Away  we  go. 

Bottles,  cans  and  paper  too. 
We  wUl  do  it  all  for  you." 

What  HEP  does  for  Smlthtown,  LuPone 
says.  Is  reserve  landfill  area  by  sending  refuse 
to  New  Jersey  for  recycling.  Seven  thousand 
area  residents  participate  In  the  program, 
washing  out  their  old  bottles  and  setting 
them  out  for  weekend  collection  along  with 
aluminum  cans  and  newspapers. 

HEP  picks  up  the  trash,  sorts  the  glass  by 
color,  crushes  It  and  loads  it  aboard  Smith- 
town  sanitation  trucks  to  be  taken  to  New 
Jersey.  The  town  has  contributed  $5,000  per 
year  In  wages  and  gasoline  costs  to  the  effort. 
The  tolls,  LuPone  sajrs,  are  HEP's  treat. 

Arriving  at  the  huts  across  from  the  high 
school.  LuPone  swings  out  of  the  pickup, 
grabs  a  broom  stump  and  begins  sweeping 
broken  glass  from  the  drive,  dumping  the 
pieces  in  one  of  a  dozen  trash  cans  brimming 
with  glass  bits. 

"The  market  for  glass  has  always  been 
steady,"  he  observes.  "One  cent  per  pound. 
We  had  to  stop  taking  paper  for  awhUe  be- 
cause the  brokers  had  a  glut.  We're  getting 
back  into  paper  again,  however.  There  seems 
to  be  a  market  developing  again.  Paper  sells 
for  anywhere  from  $8  to  $12  to  $20  per  ton. 
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Aluminum  cans  go  for  16  cents  per  pound. 
Takes  a  lot  of  aluminum  to  make  a  pound." 

Cars  carrying  "HEPPERS"  pull  Into  the 
drive  and  soon  the  unheated  hut's  phone 
rings  with  requests  for  pickup.  Several  of 
the  30  or  so  adult  participants  are  present 
and  LuPone  eyes  them  with  pleasure. 

"In  another  six  months  the  students  and 
their  parents  will  be  running  the  program," 
he  says.  "I've  spent  about  1,500  hours  a  year 
doing  this.  We've  won  awards  from  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  and  Keep 
America  Beautiful.  We're  putting  money  back 
into  the  community  and  cutting  energy  ocets 
as  well  as  prolonging  the  life  of  the  landfill 
site.  The  students  are  hopefully  coming  away 
with  a  sense  of  responsibility  toward  the  en- 
vironment. The  program's  strong  enough  ao 
that  I  won't  be  Indispensable." 

A  few  commands  here,  a  phone  call  there 
and  LuPone's  back  in  the  truck  and  off  Into 
the  swirling  snow  to  begin  coUectlon.  Tears 
ago  the  recycling  drive  was  so  fashionable 
HEP  bad  to  contend  with  "thieves"  pirating 
away  waiting  bundles.  Contemplating  all 
those  bundles  ahead  that  long  day,  LuPone 
squints  through  the  cascsidlng  snow.  "Where 
are  you,  thieves,"  he  thinks,  laughing,  "now 
that  we  need  you?" 


REPEAL  PRESIDENTIAL  PRIMARY 
MATCHING  FUNDS 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  5.  1976 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
introduced  legislation  which  would  re- 
peal the  matching  funds  provision  of  the 
Campaign  Reform  Act  of  1974. 

In  its  zeal  to  fashion  an  acceptable 
campaign  finance  law  in  the  post- Water- 
gate mood  of  the  country,  Congress  has 
"created  a  monster"  instead. 

With  respect  to  the  "matching  funds" 
provision  of  the  Campaign  Reform  Act, 
though  the  Congress  was  well-inten- 
tioned when  this  law  was  passed,  it  has 
turned  out  to  be,  actually,  a  "Franken- 
stein." 

I  am  appalled  at  the  amount  of  tax 
money  being  expended  on  Presidential 
aspirants  before  the  primaries,  with 
others — including  unknown  single-cause 
candidates — about  to  qualify.  The  total 
to  date  is  over  $7  million  to  12  different 
candidates. 

We  now  have  10  "self-anointed 
apostles"  of  the  Democratic  Party  run- 
ning all  over  the  coimtry  with  their  sep- 
arate road  shows  telling  the  American 
people  how  they  can  save  the  country 
from  the  "devil."  Their  version  of  the 
"devil"*  in  this  case  is  the  present  Re- 
publican administration. 

These  same  candidates  may  enjoy  hav- 
ing their  ambitions  subsidized  by  tax 
fimds,  as  they  scurry  around  pre£K;hing 
the  same  old  gospel  of  spend,  spend, 
spend,  but  the  net  result  is  to  encoursige 
a  proliferation  of  minor  league  can- 
didates whose  one  common  theme  is  to 
attack  the  administration.  This  can  only 
anesthetize  the  voters  at  a  time  when 
serious  candidates  should  be  discussing 
serious  issues. 

Instead  of  restoring  confidence  in  the 
political  process,  we'^ave  given  the 
American  people  more  reason  to  view 
political  activity  with  cynicism  and  dis- 
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gust.  TUs  money  could  be/imt  to  much 
better  use  on  behalf  of^me  taxpayers 
than  subsidizing  a  mjoiad  of  political 
campaigns. 

Let  us  face  it.  Congress  goofed.  And  it 
is  now  time  to  own  up  to  it.  The  Cam- 
paign Reform  Act  desperately  needs  some 
reform  itself,  and  we  can  make  a  good 
start  by  discontinuing  the  taxpayers'  sub- 
sidy of  Presidential  primary  campaigns. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  cosponsorship 
of  this  legislation. 


REGIONAL  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  JERRY  LITTON 

OF  Missoina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  5.  1976 

Mr.  LITTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  large  volume  of  mail  in  recent 
months  regarding  regional  governance 
and  its  increasing  emphasis.  The  con- 
stituent mall  has  varied  from  those 
vehemently  opposed  to  the  regional  gov- 
ernment "takeover"  to  those  joyously 
proclaiming  it  as  the  heavenly  savior 
of  American  Government.  I  caimot  buy 
either  extreme,  and  must  point  to  some- 
where in  between  as  the  true  answer  to 
the  role  of  regional  government. 

First,  let  us  throw  this  conspiracy 
theory  out  the  wndow.  I  think  it  is  silly 
that  people  cry  "conspiracy"  with  every 
action  by  their  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments, and  quite  frankly,  I  am  tiring 
of  tills  cry  of  "wolf."  I  would  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  even  though  all  govern- 
mental representatives  are  not  lambs,  the 
majority  are  certainly  not  sheep  in 
wolves'  clothing  either.  And,  although 
many  examples  of  bureaucracy  and  even 
lunacy  can  be  found  in  government  oper- 
ations and  policies,  this  is  not  the  prime 
goal  of  governmental  representatives.  I 
will  admit  tnere  are  glaring  exceptions 
which  disgust  me  as  much  as  anyone  else. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that 
there  are  two  forms  of  regional  govern- 
ance: (First,  interstate — whereby  States 
are  grouped  together  into  r^ons  and 
second,  intrastate — whereby  coimties, 
townships,  or  parishes — are  grouped  to- 
gether into  regions  within  the  State.  The 
prime  mover  in  the  formation  of  both 
forms  of  regional  government  is  in- 
creased efiBciency  of  governmental  func- 
tioning. This  is  the  only  reasonable  ex- 
cuse, and  especially  on  the  Federal  level 
it  has  proven  quite  sensible.  The  record 
of  regional  planning  commissions,  hous- 
ing authorities,  and  area  governmental 
units  is  not  yet  as  clear,  for  these  re- 
gional forms  are  newer  and  as  yet  not 
nearly  as  available  to  detailed  assess- 
ment. 

The  regionalizatlon  of  the  Federal 
Government's  fimction  became  a  neces- 
sity because  of  the  growth  of  this  Na- 
tion. When  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion met  to  write  the  Constitution  which 
would  tame  the  unwleldly  13  colonies  it 
is  important  to  remember  they  were  try- 
ing to  federalize  the  functions  of  13 
"State"  governmental  entities  with  a 
total  population  of  3,929,214.  This  Na- 
tion has  now  grown  to  50  States  and  11 
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territories  with  a  total  population  of  215 
million  people.  Aside  from  the  fact  that 
we  have  too  many  Federal  programs.  It 
still  would  be  impossible  to  efficiently 
manage  the  Federal  Government  from 
Wasaington.  D.C.  It  malces  much  more 
sense  to  make  the  attempt  to  personalize 
Federal  programs  by  localizing  the  ad- 
ministrative structure  somewhat.  As  a 
Missouri  businessman  and  agricultural- 
ist. I  preferred  dealing  with  Kansas  City. 
Kansas  or  Omaha.  Nebraska,  over  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  bureaucrats.  I  believe  that 
officials  who  live  and  do  business  and 
send  their  children  to  schools  In  the  area 
are  forced  to  be  more  responsive  and  sen- 
sitive to  their  region's  needs. 

I  am  not  certain  that  the  responsive- 
ness concept  is  true  for  regional  units 
within  the  Stat^  In  fact,  in  this  regard 
the  opposite  is  true,  as  counties  are 
liunped  together — some  of  which  have 
little  in  common  as  far  as  needs  and 

t  character.  In  Missouri,  for  example.  Cass 
County  has  Uttle  in  common  with  Jack- 
son County,  other  than  geography:  the 
same  is  true  with  Franklin  County  as 
compared  to  St.  Louis  Coimty.  I  know 
my  friends  in  mathematics  will  have  a  fit 
with  me  but  my  gut  feeling  is  that  Fed- 
eral regionalism  tends  to  break  down  the 
imwleldy  total,  whereas  intrastate 
regionalism  seems  to  have  the  effect  of 
conglomerating  uxmecessarily.  County 
and  local  governments  have  the  ability 
to  carry  out  State  programs  with  their 
own  elected  officials  who  are  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  citizens.  Believe  me,  In 
the  age  of  tight  money.  1976.  there  are 
not  going  to  be  too  many  mayors,  city 
managers,  county  court  judges,  or  county 
supervisors  who  will  survive  if  they  are 
dwindling  State  money  away  or  failing 
to  obtain  programs,  grants,  and  loans 
for  which  they  are  eligible.  They  are 
likely  to  be  tarred  and  feathered — not 
necessarily  in  that  order — if  they  fail  to 
administrate  responsibly. 

The  vital  difference  between  Federal 
regionalism  and  most  plans  of  regional- 
ism within  States  is  that  the  Federal  re- 
gions are  administrative  arms  of  the 
Federal  Government,  whereas  intrastate 
regions  are  not  purely  administrative 
arms  of  State  governments:  they  are,  in 
my  opinion,  another  layer  of  govern- 
ment. Every  tennis  player  knows  that 
one  can  have  too  much  fuzz  on  his  ten- 
nis ball  and  then  his  strokes  lose  their 
zing.  The  same  is  true  of  government. 

I  will  admit  that  I  sympathize  with  the 
.  new  grant  philosophy  of  benefiting  as 
many  people  as  possible  by  disseminating 
programs  as  widely  as  possible  within  a 
State.  So,  I  must  concede  a  gold  star  for 
Intra-State  regional  councils,  et  cetera, 
in  this  regard.  I  do  believe  these  same 
Inducements  can  be  accomplished  as 
grant  proposal  stipulations,  however.  I 
am  sure  a  natural  sharing  will  occur  if 
this  is  a  condition  to  receiving  benefit. 

There  is  one  final  fallacious  argument 
which  demands  refutation:  that  is,  that 
the  United  States  is  going  to  be  overrun 
by  regional  dictators  in  time  of  emer- 
gency. This  is  absurd.  Federal  regional 
governmental  units  are  not  policymakers, 
they  are  administrative  branches  which 
carry  out  policies  already  formulated  by 
Federal  representatives.  In  a  time  of  na- 
tional emergency  I  really  cannot  imagine 
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region  7  forming  its  own  militia  under  a 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  despot  in 
an  attempt  to  take  over  those  States  and 
eventually  the  Nation.  I  will  admit  there 
are  seemingly  "armies"  of  Federal  bu- 
reaucrats, but  not  in  literal  terms.  I  fully 
support  the  regional  governmental  units' 
preparedness  plans  in  cases  of  possible 
national  crisis. 

That  gives  me  a  much  safer  feeling 
than  the  thought  of  having  to  rely  on 
Earl  Butz  to  take  a  train  to  Trenton.  Mo., 
to  make  sure  Gnmdy  County's  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Office  executes  its 
duties  to  encourage  full  production.  Nor 
would  I  want  Frank  Zarb  snooping 
around  the  gas  station — there  is  only 
one — at  Blythedale,  Mo.,  to  make  sure 
there  is  gas  coming  out  of  the  pumps. 
Some  departments  would  have  real  dif- 
ficulty taking  complete  direction  from 
Washington,  DC.  as  there  are  often- 
times three  signs  which  hang  on  the 
doors  of  cabinet  secretaries:  Employee 
wanted,  do  not  disturb,  or  out  of  order. 
Besides,  everything  else  aside,  it  is  so 
much  handier,  less  costly — long  distance 
telephone  calls — and  more  personal  to 
yell  and  scream  at  the  regional  office 
people  than  the  Feds  in  Washington. 


THE  CIGARETTE  TAX  LESSON 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF    FLOaiSA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  5.  1976 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of 
S.  2902.  a  bill  introduced  by  Senators 
Hart  and  Kennedy  to  increase  the  tax 
on  cigarettes  by  30  cents  per  pack,  con- 
sideration of  the  following  article  from 
today's  Wall  Street  Journal  is  most  ap- 
propriate : 

Th«  CiOABrrTE  Tax  Lesson 

The  City  of  New  York  has  s  new  budget 
director.  Donald  David  Kummerfeld,  a  41- 
year-old  financier  out  of  First  Boston  Cor- 
poration. He  comes  bright-eyed  and  eager 
to  face  the  challenge  of  "helping  restore  the 
city's  fiscal  health."  We  like  his  looks  so 
much  that  we  are  willing  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  he  studied  at  the  London  School  of 
Ek:onomlcs  and  offer  him  some  free  advice. 

As  a  first  step  In  reviving  the  city's  econ- 
omy and  financial  condition,  he  should 
campaign  to  cut  the  combined  state-city 
cigarette  tax  to  10  cents  a  pack  from  the 
current  26  cents.  In  Itself,  admittedly,  this 
would  not  solve  all  of  the  city's  problems. 
But  from  the  experiment,  both  ne  and  the 
people  of  the  city  would  learn  a  big  reason 
why  New  York  is  In  such  poor  health.  In- 
deed, the  cigarette  tax  lesson  could  be  ap- 
plied not  only  by  officials  in  New  York  but 
also  those  in  Washington. 

Through  our  browsings  In  the  United 
States  Tobacco  Journal  we  have  learned  of 
estimates  that  half  the  clgarets  smoked  In 
New  York  City  are  smuggled  In  from  North 
Carolina,  where  the  tax  Is  two  cents  a  pack. 
State  Sen.  Roy  M.  Ckxximan,  a  Manhattan 
Democrat,  says  the  state  and  city  are  losing 
$93  million  a  year  In  this  fashion.  The  smug- 
glers load  40-ft.  trailers  with  60,000  cartons 
purchased  legally  at  $2.40  each  and  peddle 
them  In  the  city  via  the  organlzed-crlme 
network  for  $3.75,  which  Is  $1.26  or  more 
below  legitimate  retail. 

Mr.  Goodman  recommends  a  one-year  sus- 
pension of  the  city's  eight-cent-a-pack  tax 
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in  order  to  break  up  the  smuggling,  plus  an 
increase  in  the  state  enforcement  field  staff 
to  260  from  the  current  50.  plus  five  years  In 
Jail  for  anyone  caught  smuggling  20.000  car- 
tons or  more.  Last  year  only  nine  smug- 
glers were  Jailed,  each  for  a  few  months,  with 
the  common  penalty  $10  or  $15. 

If  Mr.  Goodman's  solution  were  adopted, 
at  the  end  of  the  year  the  smugglers  would 
be  back,  and  the  state  would  have  a  bigger 
bureaucracy.  More  smugglers  would  be 
caught,  more  Judges  and  baUlffs  and  clerks 
would  have  to  be  hired,  more  Jails  would 
have  to  be  buUt  and  more  JaUers  hired.  The 
wives  and  children  of  the  Jailed  smugglers 
would  go  on  welfare. 

Cutting  the  tax  to  10  cents  avoids  all  that. 
It  immediately  becomes  uneconomic  to 
smuggle.  The  enforcement  staff  of  50  can  be 
assigned  to  more  useful  work,  the  state  sav- 
ing $1  mUUon  a  year  on-  that  count  alone. 
The  courts  would  be  less  clogged  with  agents 
and  smugglers,  and  the  taxpayers  would  save 
court  costs,  as  well  as  the  costs  of  confining 
convicted  smugglers  and  caring  for  their 
famUles. 

The  city  and  state  would  appear  to  face  a 
loss  of  $60  mUUon  or  $60  million  In  revenues, 
but  of  course  smokers  would  now  buy  their 
clgarets  through  legitimate  channels  and  the 
10  cents  a  pack  would  yield  about  as  much 
In  revenues  as  26  cents  a  pack  yields  now. 
But  that's  not  all.  Legitimate  wholesalers 
would  double  their  clgaret  sales,  earning 
higher  business  profits  and  personal  Income 
that  the  city  and  state  then  taxes. 

And  don't  forget  the  Impact  on  the  mil- 
lions of  clgaret  smokers  who  would  save  16 
cents  a  pack.  At  a  pack  a  day.  that's  $68.40 
per  year.  At  average  marginal  tax  rates,  a 
smoker  has  to  earn  more  tbAn  $80  before 
federal,  state  and  city  taxes  are  deducted 
to  get  that  amount.  He  can  thus  maintain 
his  or  her  standard  of  living  on  $80  less  In 
gross  wage  demands  per  year,  which  means 
ir  becdhies  economic  for  the  marginal  em- 
ployer to  do  business  in  New  York,  increas- 
ing the  number  of  .Jobs  of  all  varieties  and 
reducing  cost  and  tax  pressure  on  social 
services. 

Among  other  benefits,  the  Industrious 
smugglers  would  have  to  find  legitimate  em- 
ployment. It  might  be  argued  that  they  would 
be  thrown  on  the  welfare  roles.  But  If  we 
know  New  York  City,  they  are  already  on 
the  welfare  roles,  and  would  be  forced  to  get 
off  once  they  have  visible  Jobs. 

Of  course,  once  these  general  principles  are 
learned  from  exf>erlmentlng  with  the  clgaret 
tax.  they  can  be  applied  to  all  the  other 
taxes.  You're  welcome.  Mr.  Kummerfleld,  and 
good  luck. 


REGULATORY  REFORM  ACT  OF  1976 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OP   nXINOIB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  5,  1976 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  the  gentlewoman  from 
Texas  (Ms.  Jordan)  and  I  are  reintro- 
ducing the  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976  with  a  bipartisan  group  of  47  co- 
sponsors.  We  first  introduced  this  bill  as 
HM.  11450  back  on  January  22,  1976.  An 
Identical  measure,  S.  2812,  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  Senators  Charlei 
Percy  and  Robert  Byro  on  December  18, 
1975. 

The  purpose  of  our  bill  is  to  eliminate 
excessive,  duplicative,  inflationary,  and 
anticompetitive  regulations  by  forcing 
the  President  and  Congress  to  act  on 
comprehensive  reform  of  the  Pedecal 
regulatory  system  over  a  5-year  period. 
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1977-81.  Under  the  terms  of  the  bill, 
the  President  would  submit  to  Congress 
by  March  31  In  each  of  thoee  years  a 
separate  reform  plan;  the  bill  specifies 
the  areas  and  agencies  to  be  covered  in 
each  plan  as  well  as  the  conditions  to  be 
met.  The  committees  to  which  a  plan  is 
referred  would  clear  it  for  floor  action  by 
September  15.  The  committees  would  be 
authorized  to  report  a  modified  or  alter- 
native version.  If  a  plan  has  not  been 
enacted  by  December  31,  and  neither 
House  has  voted  to  disapprove  the  Presi- 
dent's plan,  it  would  automatically  take 
effect.  If  either  House  disapproves  the 
President's  plan  within  that  9-month 
time  frame  but  Congress  fails  to  enact  an 
alternative  plan  by  the  following  June  31, 
all  powers  of  the  agencies  covered  by  that 
plan  would  terminate  on  that  date.  We 
feel  this  action-forcing  inechanlsm  and 
set  timetable  is  necessWT  if  Congress  is 
to  effectively  tackle  comprehensive  regu- 
latory reform.  Our  experience  with  the 
new  budget  process  timetables  argues 
stronger  for  the  wisdom  of  this  approach. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  a  list  of  our  cosponsors 
and  a  summary  of  our  bill. 

HoxTSK  Cosponsors  of  the  Recttlatobt 
Rsroaic  Act  of  1976 

Mr.  Anderson  of  IlUnols,  Ms.  Jordan,  Mr. 
Anderson  of  California,  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr.  Bafalls,  Mr.  Blanch- 
ard,  Mr.  Boiling,  Mr.  Broyhlll.  Ms.  Burke  of 
California,  Mr.  a-own  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Cederberg, 
Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Conable,  Mr.  D'Amoiirs,  Mr. 
Derrick,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Emery, 
Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Florlo,  Mr.  Foiintaln,  Mr. 
Prenzel,  Mr.  Oradison  and  Mr.  Hannaford. 

Mr.  Ichord.  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Jenrette,  Mr. 
Kasten,  Mr.  Lehman.  Mr.  Madlgan,  Mr.  Maz- 
zoU,  Ms.  Meyner.  Mr.  McCormack,  Mr.  Mc- 
Hugh,  Mr.  Mezvlnsky,  Mr.  NU.  Mr.  Pattlson, 
Mrs.  PettU,  Mr.  Prltchard,  Mr.  Roush,  Mr. 
Runnels,  Mr.  Rubso,  Mr.  Scbeuer,  Mr.  J.  Wil- 
liam Stanton.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 
Mr.  Charles  WUson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Wlrth. 


Brief  Sttmmabt  or  the  "Recttlatort  Retobk 
Act  or  1976"  (HJt.  11460) 

TITLE 

Section  1.  Tbt  "Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976." 

FINOIKCS   AND   PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Congress  finds  that  government 
economic  regulation  has  too  often  become 
more  of  a  burden  than  benefit  to  American 
businesses,  consumers,  and  the  economy. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  require 
Presidential  submission  of  and  Congressional 
action  on  regulatory  reform  plans  over  a  pe- 
riod of  five  years  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
or  harmful  regxilatlon  which  has  resulted  In 
Inflation,  reduction  in  competition  or  dis- 
ruption of  a  free  enterprise  system. 

(c)  Each  plan  shall  establish  more  efficient 
organizational  and  administrative  forms  for 
the  regulation  of  commerce,  the  encourage- 
ment, development  and  enunciation  of  broad 
policy  guidelines,  a  lessening  of  repetitious, 
costly  and  inefficient  case-by-case  declslon- 
making,  and  Increased  regulatory  agency  ac- 
countability and  responsiveness  to  the  public 
Interest. 

(d)  Each  plan  shall  Include  appropriate 
provisions  to  merge,  modify,  or  abolish  exist- 
ing agencies  and  functions  to  eliminate  over- 
lapping Jurisdictions,  conflicting  mandates 
and  anticompetitive  and  duplicative  regula- 
tions. 

DEriNTnOMB 

Sec.  3.  The  words  "agency"  and  "rule"  are 
defined  In  accordance  with  6  UJS.C.  662(6) 
and  561  respectively. 
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AOXMCT  RKNtCANIZATION  FLANS 

Skc.  4.  Not  Uter  than  March  Slst  of  each 
of  the  years  specified,  the  President  ahail 
submit  to  the  Congress  regulatory  reform 
plans  for  the  following  areas: 

(1)  Banking  and  finance — 1977; 

(2)  Energy  and  environment — 1978: 

(3)  Commerce,  transportation  and  com- 
munications— 1 979 ; 

(4)  Food,  health,  safety  and  unfair  or  de- 
ceptive trade  practices — 1980; 

(5)  Labor,  housing,  government  procure- 
ment and  small  business — 1981. 

(b)  Each  plan  shall  Include  provisions 
relating  to  such  other,  agencies  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  choose  or  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
or  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  may 
require. 

(c)  Each  plan  submitted  by  the  President 
shall  include  recommendations  for  (1)  the 
transfer,  consideration,  modification,  or  elim- 
ination of  functions;  (2)  for  organizational, 
structural  and  procedural  reforms;  (3)  the 
merger,  modiflcatlon,  establishment  or 
abolition  of  Federal  regulations  or  agencies; 
(4)  eliminating  or  phasing  out  outdated, 
overlapping  or  conflicting  regulatory  Juris- 
dictions or  requirements  of  general  applica- 
bility; and  (6)  for  increasing  economic 
competition. 

(d)  If  the  President  has  not  submitted 
an  appropriate  plan  or  has  submitted  an  in- 
adequate plan  by  the  date  specified  in  each 
of  the  years,  the  committees  having  appro- 
priate Jurisdiction  along  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  shall  prepare 
a  plan  which  shall  become  the  pending  busi- 
ness In  each  body  no  later  than  Septed^ier 
15th. 

congressional  review 
Sec.  6.  (a)  The  President  shaU  submit  the 
required  plans  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  Each  plan  shall  be  Jointly  referred  to 
the  committees  having  appropriate  Jurisdic- 
tion and  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

(c)  The  committees  to  which  the  plans 
have  been  referred  shall  review  the  plans  and 
report  a  bill  approving  or  disapproving  each 
bill  In  whole  or  In  part  with  such  amend- 
ments as  are  deemed  appropriate. 

(d)  If  no  comprehensive  plan  Is  enacted 
by  December  Slst  of  the  jrear  in  which  It  Is 
submitted,  the  President's  plan  as  originally 
submitted  shall  become  effective  unless 
either  House  of  Congress  specifically  disap- 
proves the  plan. 

SirSPENSION    AND   TERMINATION 

Sbc.  6.  (a)  If  no  comprehensive  plan  is 
enacted,  all  rules  of  any  agency  described  in 
each  plan  shaU  be  of  no  force  or  effect  after 
the  last  day  of  June  In  the  calendar  year  fol- 
lowing the  year  In  which  the  plan  has  been 
submitted  unless  other  appropriate  provision 
Is  made  by  Congress. 

(b)  Within  nine  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  the  President  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  detailed  listing  of 
all  agency  rules  of  general  and  specific  ap- 
plicability which  would  be  rendered  of  no 
further  force  or  effect  in  the  event  that  no 
comprehensive  regulatory  reform  legislation 
is  enacted  with  reject  to  a  designated  area. 


YORK  IS  NATION'S  FIRST  CAPITOL 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  GOODLING 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  5,  1976 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  time  of  our  Bicentennial,  Americans 
are  taking  time  to  look  into  our  past 
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mate  closely.  We  have  been  publicizing 
many  events  of  our  history  which  have 
been  ignored  or  forgotten  over  the  past 
two  centuries. 

J.  P.  Rauhauser,  Jr.,  Esq.,  president  of 
the  York  County  Bkientennial  Commis- 
sion, has  written  an  essay  calling  one 
such  evoit  to  our  attention — the  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States  in  York. 
Pa.,  On  November  15, 1777. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  this  event  by  presenting  his 
essay,  "The  Secret  History  of  the  Birth 
of  the  Nation,"  for  the  Record: 
The  Secret  History  of  the  Birth  of  the 
Nation 
(By  J.  F.  Rauhauser,  Jr.,  Esq.) 

The  facts  are  unassailable  and  the  law 
irrefutable. 

In  fact,  and  by  law.  The  United  States  of 
America  was  created. — bom,  if  you  wiU — on 
November  15,  1777,  In  Yorktown,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Not  in  Boston;  nor  even  in  Philadelphia. 

Not  on  July  4.  1776  by  the  Declaration  of 
Independence:  nor  yet  by  the  Constitutional 
Convention  on  September  17,  1787. 

But  Instead,  The  United  States  of  America 
first  came  Into  being,  as  a  sovereign  Inde- 
pendent nation,  by  action  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  duly  convened  in  the  colony  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  town  of  York,  which 
thus  became  the  nation's  first  capital. 

It  happened  this  way. 

RepresenUtlves  of  the  thirteen  colonies, 
sitting  as  the  Second  ContlnentcU  Congress 
in  PhUadelphla,  received  news  that  a  great 
force  under  British  General  Howe  was  ap- 
proaching that  city.  Bundling  their  pubUc 
papers  Into  guarded  wagons,  the  representa- 
tives agreed,  on  September  18.  1777,  to  move 
to  the  town  of  Lancaster  Just  east  of  the 
Susquehanna  River.  A  brief  entry  In  the 
Journals  of  the  Continental  Congress  indi- 
cates some  members  of  Congress  did  stop  In 
Lancaster  on  September  27,  but  It  was  then 
quickly  decided  "to  repair  to  the  town  of 
York,  in  Pennsylvania,"  thus  affording  to  the 
Congress  the  added  protection  of  the  broad 
expanses  of  that  river.  Congress  tha«after 
convened  in  York  from  September  30.  1777 
untU  June  1778.  when  it  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia, only  then  evacuated  by  the  British. 

Among  t^e  Resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Congress  on  J;uly  2,  1776,  before  It  left  Phila- 
delphia, was  cme  which  proposed  that  a  plan 
for  the  permanent  binding  together  or  con- 
federation of  th\l3  newly  independent  col- 
onies should  be  prppared.  John  Dickinson  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  Chairman,  and  delegates 
from  each  of  the  other  colonies  served  on 
the  committee  to  carry  out  this  resolve.  A 
draft  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  was 
shortly  submitted  to  the  delegates,  but  only 
limited  consideration  was  given  to  the  mat- 
ter until  it  was  taken  up  in  almost  dally  de- 
bate after  the  Congress  convened  in  York. 

Then  It  was,  on  November  16,  1777  that  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  were  officially 
adopted.  Then  it  was  that  the  participating 
colonies  agreed  "...  hereby  severally  (to) 
enter  Into  a  firm  league  of  friendship  with 
each  other,  for  .  .  .  common  defense,  the 
security  of  .  .  .  liberty  and  .  .  .  mutual  and 
general  welfare.  .  .  ." 

By  Article  I  it  was  established  that  "The 
stile  of  this  confederacy  shall  be  'The  United 
States  of  America*." 

UntU  that  moment  The  United  States  of 
America  did  not  exist. 

True  it  is  that  the  13  colonies  declared 
their  separate  Independence  from  Great  Brlt- 
tdn  on  July  2,  1776  in  PhUadelphla.  but  In 
that  same  Declaration  of  Independence  they 
solemnly  declared  themselves  to  be  "free 
and  Independent  states"  with  the  right  re- 
tained by  each  to  do  "all  acts  and  things 
which  Independent  states  may  of  right  do." 
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That  Declaration  did  not  create  a  union  of 
any  sort.  It  created   13  Independent  states. 

True  It  is  that  each  independent  state  or 
colony  thereafter  had  to  ratify  the  act  of  Its 
authorized  delegates  In  the  adoption  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  but,  by  deflnltlon, 
the  term  ratification  gives  assent  as  of  the 
time  of  the  original  event.  The  original  event 
was  the  adoption  of  the  Articles  on  Novem- 
ber 15,  1777,  m  York,  Pennsylvania,  which 
created  The  United  States  of  America. 

True  It  is,  also,  that  the  present  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America  was 
adopted  In  Philadelphia  on  September  17, 
1787,  but  Its  preamble  states  the  purpose  for 
its  adoption  to  have  been  "to  form  a  more 
perfect  union,"  or.  In  other  words,  to  Improve 
on  the  union  that  theretofore  existed. 

In  brief.  The  United  States  of  America  was 
officially  created  on  November  15,  1777  and 
thereafter,  upon  ratification,  operated 
throughout  the  American  Revolution  under 
the  Articles  as  Its  First  Constitution.  The 
experience  gained  under  the  first  charter 
dictated  the  necessity  of  having  a  govern- 
ment with  more  centralized  power.  And  al- 
though the  delegates  met  In  Philadelphia  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  Improving,  by  amend- 
ment. The  Articles  of  Confederation,  they 
did  In  fact  adopt  an  entirely  new  and  second 
Constitution. 

It  is  perhaps  a  little  known.  Infrequently 
told,  almost  secret  hlstcry.  But  It  Is  true— In 
fact  and  In  law. 

It  happened  In  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  Capital  City  of  Yorktown. 

On  November  15,  1777. 

Then  and  there  The  United  States  of 
Anlerlca  wsis  born. 


BCX)STING  THE  FOOD  PRICES 


HON.  JOS£PH\M.  GAYDOS 

or    PENN3Y|,VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP,JfEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  5,  1976 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  gov- 
ernmental economists,  I  fear,  may  be 
helping  maintain  the  inf  ation  problem 
by  their  incessant  warnings  of  higher 
and  higher  prices  in  the  future. 

These  people  never  seem  content  to 
accept  a  price  reduction.  Rather,  they 
note  it  and  then  hurry  on  to  tell  us  it 
caimot  last  and,  in  due  time,  we  will  be 
paying  more  than  ever.  Have  they  been 
right?  Generally,  they  have  not  compiled 
a  good  record  over  the  last  several 
months. 

I  cite  this  for  an  example.  The  Agri- 
cultural Department  economists  tell  us 
now  that,  despite  the  declines  in  the  rate 
of  food  price  boosts  in  1975,  costs  this 
year  will  go  up  from  4  to  5  percent  with 
gains  of  around  1  percent  in  each  of  the 
year's  first  two  quarters.  I  quote  these 
figures  from  an  Associated  Press  report. 

But  how  correct  are  they?  From  what 
I  hear,  supermarkets  have  c«t  some  prices 
and  may  be  planning  to  drop  more. 
Joyce  Gemperlein  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  keeps  tab  on  these  matters  and 
reported  the  other  day  that  food  costs  in 
her  community  actually  went  down  in 
January  from  the  level  of  December. 

Her  "market  basket"  of  25  selected 
itetas  had  17  of  them  imchanged  from 
December  through  January.  4  in- 
creased and  4  lowered.  The  total  cost, 
however,  was  down  two-tenths  of  1 
percent,  a  figure  which  reflects  stability 
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at  the  moment  and  contradicts  the  Agri- 
culture Department's  forecast  of  a  gain. 

What  concerns  me  in  this  is  the  possi- 
bility that  the  official  forecasts  of  price 
increases  may  turn  out  to  be  one  reason 
for  bringing  them  about?  What  food 
handler  can  remain  oblivious  to  such 
talk  from  Washington.  If  raises  are  ex- 
pected, then  why  should  not  he  get  in 
line  and  raise  his  prices  too?  I  suspect 
that  this  has  happened  more  often  than 
not  and  could  happen  again. 

It  may  be  important  to  be  warned  in 
advance  of  food  price  hikes.  But  the  score 
on  those  who  make  these  predictions, 
economists  both  In  Government  and 
without,  is  nothing  for  them  to  brag 
about.  I  quote  Time  magazine: 

The  nation's  leading  economists  .  .  .  failed 
as  a  group  to  predict  the  nature  of  the  re- 
cession or  anticipate  Its  depth. 

Why  then,  should  we  have  them  worry- 
ing the  food -buying  housewife  now  when 
their  competency  is  in  question? 

Food  costs  depend  on  many  unpre- 
dictable factors.  Will  this  year's  harvests 
be  plentiful  or  disappointing?  Only  the 
weather  will  tell  and  no  one  can  judge 
the  weather  very  long  in  advance.  Will 
the  international  grains  market  be 
strong?  The  answer,  as  we  have  learned 
in  past  seasons,  rests  largely  in  Moscow 
and  who  knows  the  thinking  there?  The 
point  is  that  no  economist,  on  the  Fed- 
eral payroll  or  off  it,  can  be  sure  of  him- 
self. So  why  isn't  this  admitted  and  the 
marketplace  allowed  to  do  its  job  with-  ■ 
out  interference  by  inflation  forebodings? 


SAGINAW  STUDENT  CONSTITUTION 
IS  RATIFIED 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  5.  1976 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  stu- 
dents of  Saginaw  County  have  completed 
their  constitution.  They  have  worked 
since  early  in  the  school  year  to  provide 
us  with  their  idea  of  how  America  should 
be  run.  This  event  cosponsored  by  the 
Saginaw  County  Bicentennial  Commit- 
tee and  the  Saginaw  News  has  been  for 
me  the  most  significant  way  to  commem- 
orate our  200  years  as  a  nation. 

Today  I  present  three  additional  arti- 
cles from  the  Saginaw  News.  "Hiese  ar- 
ticles present  what  the  students  have 
done,  the  people  to  whom  the  activity 
matters,  and  a  complimentary  note  to 
the  148  students  who  have  participated 
in  the  Con-Con. 

The  first  article  by  John  Puravs  tells 
us  what  we  have  been  waiting  to  hear: 
the  new  constitution  has  been  ratified. 
The  article  gives  us  a  brief  history  of  the 
final  days  of  the  Con-Con  and  a  glimpse 
at  some  of  the  provisions  of  this  consti- 
tution. The  students  have  a  very  keen 
sense  of  understanding  the  way  our  cur- 
rent Constitution  operates,  and  the  arti- 
cle shows  that  we  can  clearly  know  that 
our  future  will  be  preserved  with  the 
same  democratic  Ideals  we  hold  essential 
to  our  way  of  life. 
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The  second  article  provides  us  with  the 
final  details  of  drawing  up  a  professional 
document.  It  most  notably  reports  that 
the  event  has  been  recognized  by  the  na- 
tional news  media  which  await  the  final 
document.  We  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives are  also  waiting  to  see  this 
work  of  historic  significance. 

The  final  article  is  a  fitting  conclusion 
to  the  news  coverage  of  the  Saginaw  Stu- 
dent Con-Con.  Although  the  article  was 
printed  earlier  in  the  development  of  the 
Con-Con,  it  is  the  best  way  of  describ- 
ing the  reasons  why  the  students  under- 
took the  task  of  reviewing  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution, and  a  glimpse  at  the  thinking 
of  the  students  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us 
will  agree  with  the  article  from  the  Sagi- 
naw News  in  that  these  students  deserve 
strong  applause  for  their  efforts. 

•nie  articles  follow: 

Students  Ratify  New  "ConstitutioK" 
(By  John  A.  Puravs) 

The  United  States  of  America  has  a  new 
Constitution  for  Its  Bicentennial  year. 

The  Pounding  Fathers  of  1787  would  not 
be  ashamed. 

For  more  than  20  hours  ^read  over 
three  days,  148  Saginaw  County  High  school 
students  debated,  argued,  shouted,  pleaded, 
wrote,  revised  and  amended. 

Their  greatest  single  dispute,  on  capital 
punishment,  was  not  resolved  untU  closing 
moments  of  the  convention  Thursday. 

But  at  4:30  p.m..  In  the  hush  of  a  nearly 
deserted  Saginaw  Civic  Center,  youthful 
delegates  to  the  Student  Bicentennial  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1976  proudly  raised 
their  arms  In  unanimous  ratification  of  a 
document  they  believed  would  best  serve 
their  nation  as  It  embarks  on  the  continuing 
adventure  of  a  third  century. 
.^AiiiFlfiose  beliefs,  as  reflected  In  the  prod- 
uct of  the  three  days,  leaned  not  so  much 
toward  adventure  as  toVard  a  carefully  craft- 
ed realignment  of  powersto  take  It  from  the 
government  and  return  ifrao  the  people. 

Thursday's  major  effort  oii  a  revised  Bill 
of  Rights  showed,  as  did  pretlous  passage  of 
Judicial,  executive  and  leglijatlve  sections, 
not  a  radicalizing  but  a  balancing  of  the 
power  relationship. 

The  cheer  as  delegates  voted  final  approval 
of  their  nine-month  odyssey  of  understand- 
ing vocalized  a  clear  feeling  they  had  met 
a  monumental  challenge — and  conquered  it. 

In  the  third  and  final  day  of  this  gathering 
of  148  young  people  from  all  19  Saginaw 
County  high  schools,  the  challenge  was  the 
Bin  of  Rights. 

And  those  who  cherish  liberty  fovind  noth- 
ing to  fear  Thursday,  as  delegates  proved 
they,  too,  care  enough  for  Individual  free- 
doms to  re-establish  them  as  a  p>ermanent 
American  heritage. 

Freedom  of  speech,  of  religion,  of  the  press, 
of  assembly,  the  right  to  petition,  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  home,  protection  against  unrea- 
sonable searches,  the  right  to  due  process,  to 
a  public  Jury  trial,  and  to  equal  protection  of 
the  law:  All  were  preserved  Intact. 

Indeed,  they  were  In  some  Instances 
strengthened. 

In  a  surprisingly  swift  vote,  the  delegates 
asserted  the  privilege  to  own  firearms,  thus 
clearing  current  debate  on  the  vague  mean- 
ing of  the  First  Amendment  In  that  respect. 

But  they  also  provided  for  government 
regulation  of  the  privilege  with  the  plain 
intent  to  promote  public  safety. 

The  Fourth  Amendment's  search-and- 
selzure  protection  was  expanded  to  outlaw 
unauthorized  "bugging,"  by  Including  the 
word  "monitoring"  among  prohibitions. 

An  accused  person's  right  to  legal  counsel 
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was  affirmed  on  behalf  of  the  poor;  the  stu- 
dent Constitution  says  counsel  "will  be  pro- 
vided by  the  courts"  If  a  person  cannot  afford 
It 

The  BlU  of  Rights  was  cut  down  to  IS 
articles  from  the  present  26.  A  reading  of  the 
existing  Constitution  shows,  however,  no 
rights  were  thereby  abridged.  Instead  they 
were  condensed,  with  one  article  providing 
the  right  to  vote  at  18  will  not  be  denied  on 
account  of  sex,  ccdor,  creed,  reUgion  or  previ- 
ous condition  of  servitude. 

As  Frederick  Wheeler  Jr.  of  Saginaw  High, 
president  of  the  convention,  explained,  "One 
of  our  purposes  was  simply  to  modernize  the 
Constitution,  to  bring  It  up  to  date." 

By  leaving  most  Bill  of  Rights  liberties  In- 
tact, In  only  slightly  changed  form  from  the 
original  wording,  delegates  accepted  advice 
against  getting  involved  In  specifics. 

Left  to  court  interpretation,  as  now,  were 
such  contentious  points  as  prayer  in  public 
schools,  definition  of  obscenity,  and  clarlflca- 
tion  of  conflict  between  free  press  and  fair 
trial. 

If  there  was  a  trend,  it  was  to  leave  well 
enough  alone  by  avoiding  constitutional  in- 
trusion Into  masters  capable  of  legislative 
settlement. 

The  delegates  emphasized  freedom  of  the 
press  and  of  speech  by  refusing  to  include 
exceptions  for  libel  or  slander  cases. 

A  proposal  to  write  "freedom  of  expres- 
sion" into  the  First  Amendment  also  failed. 
Although  some  argued  this  would  extend 
freedom  to  electronic  media,  one  delegate. 
Bill  Bow  of  Douglas  MacArthur,  snorted  it 
would  also  allow  "streaking  through  Times 
Square." 

The  vaunted  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
found  little  favor  among  these  delegates. 

The  equal  rights  It  would  mandate,  they 
argued,  are  covered  by  an  article  establish- 
ing due  process  of  law  and  equal  protection 
of  the  law  to  all  persons. 

The  assembly's  legal  counsel,  volunteered 
by  the  Saginaw  County  Bar  Asaoclation, 
helped  shoot  down  a  prr>posal  to  use  "he  or 
she"  pronouns  throughout  the  student  Con- 
stitution. 

Attorney  Patricia  Learman  told  the  con- 
vention "he"  is  legally  construed  to  mean  a 
person  of  either  sex — and  that  was  that. 

Also  falling  was  a  proposal  for  popular  ref- 
erendum on  decisions  of  leaders  at  any  level 
of  government  and  within  any  labor  union. 
"Government  should  be  responsible  to  the 
people,"  continued  supporters,  many  of  them 
from  Arthur  Hill.  "The  people  should  be 
able  to  compel  the  Government  to  follow  the 
wishes  of  the  majority." 

"The  right  to  petition  covers  it,"  retorted 
one  delegate. 

"This  will  cause  chaos,"  snapped  Lewis 
Mahoney  of  Chesanlng.  "This  is  totally 
unacceptable." 

Tliose  whose  amendments  failed  did  not 
always  accept  the  outcome  easily. 

Some  delegate  eyebrows  rose  at  this  pro- 
posal: "The  government  of  the  U.S.  shaU 
neither  be  a  party  to  nor  an  advocate  of  any 
communistic  regime." 

Opponents  argued  this  would  crimp  de- 
tente and  foreign  trade,  but  the  measure 
failed  by  only  a  slight  margin. 

Four  supporters,  however,  took  pains  to 
insist  delegates  didn't  come  to  terms  with 
the  issue  of  communism.  "They  were  afraid 
of  it,"  said  Jon  Steele  of  Arthur  Hill,  who 
was  Joined  by  Aaron  Moore  and  Tad  Veremis, 
also  of  Arthur  Hill,  and  Rick  Slachta  of  St. 
Stephen's. 

Other  controversies  were  dealt  with, 
though,  if  only  by  impllcatkm. 

Approved  was  a  preamble  reflecting  the 
tenor  of  the  entire  document  in  maintaining 
Individual  freedoms  against  government  in- 
fringement. 

It  named  the  purposes  of  government  as 
protection  of  citizen  rights  and  privileges. 
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and  to  provide  for  the  common  defense  and 
to  promote  the  general  welfare. 

But  the  preamble  also  insisted,  "the  gov- 
ernment is  never  to  protect  the  individual 
from  himself." 

Several  delegates  said  thU  phrase  was  in- 
tended to  solve  the  euthanasia  issue,  but 
others  noted  it  could  cover  matters  ranging 
from  marijuana  to  so-caUed  victimless 
crimes. 

The  final  day  of  the  convention  dispeUed 
fears  the  delegates  would  not  finish  on  time. 

After  final  provisions  of  the  legislative  sec- 
tion were  disposed  of,  the  convention  took 
four  and  one-half  hours  to  enact  its  Bill  of 
Rights  and  leave  time  for  ratification  state- 
ments. 

The  final  hour-plus  allowed  delegations 
Just  five  minutes  each  to  offer  last  amend- 
ments to  clear  up  earlier  omissions  and  mis- 
steps. 

In  quick  succession,  a  clavise  banning  def- 
icit spending  and  insisting  on  speedy  repay- 
ment of  the  national  debt  was  rejected,  then 
reinstated. 

Rejection  came  when  Elsenhower  High 
pointed  out  that  debt  repayment  would  wipe 
out  the  proceeds  of  two  years'  taxes,  leaving 
no  money  to  rxin  the  country. 

But  St.  Stephen's  succeeded  in  reinstating 
the  balanced-budget  clause  by  movmg  to  pay 
off  the  debt  at  a  rate  of  two  per  cent  a  year. 

At  the  behest  of  Michigan  Lutheran  Semi- 
nary, the  convention  changed  an  executive- 
section  clause  to  allow  election  of  a  president 
with  only  a  plxirallty. 

The  previous  article  insisting  on  a  major- 
ity, the  delegates  agreed,  could  throw  elec- 
tions into  the  House  of  Representatives  if 
minor-party  balloting  prevented  a  majority 
for  any  one  candidate. 

"This  is  the  leader  of  the  people,  and  the 
people  should  elect  him,"  one  delegate 
explained. 

And  flnaUy,  the  ratification  process 
brought  resolution  of  the  capital -punish- 
ment Issue  that  had  consumed  three -foxirths 
of  debate  time  spent  on  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

With  that  sole  exception,  the  ratification 
went  quickly  and  quietly,  with  a  tension 
that  seemed  to  combine  relief  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  vast  assignment  and  exhilaration  at 
the  approach  of  ultimate  success. 

Students  Rkaixt  "Wrtting"  New 

CONSTl'i  UTION 

After  a  new  Constitution  has  been  written, 
someone  still  has  to — well,  write  it. 

The  task  of  organizing,  nunrioering,  and 
paragraphing  the  new  U.S.  Constitution  rati- 
fied by  the  student  Bicentennial  Constitu- 
tional Convention  last  week  fell  to.  student 
and  faculty  Con-Con  leaders  Monday. 

A  "style  Committee"  of  delegate  leaders 
labored  at  Douglas  MacArthur 'Sigh  School  to 
put  the  document  in  a  final  form  to  be  signed 
by  all  148  delegates  from  the  county's  19 
high  schools. 

"We  had  to  Incorporate  all  the  amend- 
ments and  changes  approved  at  the  end," 
explained  Robert  A.  Fitzgerald,  chairman  of 
the  faculty  advisory  committee. 

Students  on  the  committee  included  Carl 
B.  Tlnsley  of  Saginaw  High  School;  Tommy 
L.  FOTd  and  Jackie  Robinson  of  Buena  Vista; 
Thomas  Ulmer  of  Bridgeport,  and  Michael 
Smith  of  St.  Charles. 

Assisting  along  with  Fitzgerald  was  advisor 
Duane  Wartenberg  of  Swan  Valley. 

Impatient  requests  for  the  students'  Con- 
stitution, rewritten  as  a  Bicentennial  proj- 
ect under  co-sponsorship  of  The  Saginaw 
News  and  the  Saginaw  County  Bicentennial 
Commission,  are  potirlng  In,  Fitzgerald 
reported. 

He  cited  inquiries  from  several  state  legis- 
lators, U.S.  Rep.  J.  Bob  Traxler,  D-Bay  City, 
Bicentennial  officials,  and  various  local  and 
national  news  media. 

Fitzgerald  predicted  the  Constitution,  with 
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d^egate  signatures  affixed,  would  be  ready 
TTiursday. 

New  CoHSTmrnoN 
(By  John  A.  Puravs) 

"Statesmen  who  dared  to  seize  control  of 
their  own  destiny."  > 

It  was  an  uncertain  destiny,  certainly,  for 
those  about  whom  historian  Clinton  Roeslter 
coined  the  above  accolade,  the  55  delegates  to 
"the  general  convention"  which  wrote  the 
United  States  Constitution  of  1787. 

A  fiedglng  United  States  of  America,  shaky 
and  less-than-united  under  temporary  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation,  had  emerged  wearUy 
from  years  of  war  that  won  independence 
but  could  not  guarantee  the  future. 

The  nation-makers  at  PhUadelphla  could 
not  foresee — but  they  could  guess — that  the 
future  was  to  be  full  of  tension,  turmoil  and 
agony,  and  to  them  fell  the  task  of  designing 
a  mold  that  would  cement  the  states  to  a 
fashion  that  woxild  withstand  the  wrench- 
ings  of  history. 

That  experiment  of  1787  was  only  the  child 
of  1776.  And  200  years  after  the  birth  of  the 
nation,  another  group  of  delegates  has  the 
opportunity  to  judge  again,  with  the  bene- 
fit of  hindsight  and  the  vigor  of  youth,  how 
weU  the  Constitutional  mold  has  survived. 

They  are  the  148  students  from  19  Saginaw 
County  high  schools  who  have  embarked  on 
the  creation  of  a  new  U.S.  Constitution,  one 
Oftat  will  refiect  not  only  the  light-^t  of 
the  past  but  also  stand  as  a  beacon  fo»  the 
nation's  third  century. 

Their  project,  to  culminate  in  a  convention 
Jan.  27-29  at  the  Saginaw  Civic  Center,  is 
co-sponsored  by  The  Saginaw  News  and  the 
Saginaw  Covmty  Bicentennial   Commission. 

The  mandate  given  the  148  young  people 
shown  on  these  two  pages  Is  to  produce  a  new 
guiding  document  In  their  own  words,  por- 
traying their  own  beliefs  on  what  sort  of  law 
of  the  land  should  prevaU  if  the  American 
experiment  Is  to  contln\ie  and  grow. 

The  document  their  efforts  yield  may  well 
render  high  praise  for  their  predecessors  of 
1787.  Some  of  the  student  delegates  have 
termed  the  ConsUtutton  "beautiful"  Just  as 
it  stands. 

On  what  basis  each  delegate  will  pursue 
their  quest  for  a  perhaps  impossible  national 
perfectibility  cannot  be  known.  It  may  not 
matter:  As  good  as  the  original  Constitution 
\s,  one  historian  says  it  was  written  by  men 
described  as  "everything  from  selfless  in- 
struments of  Divine  Intent  to  selfish  agents 
of  Economic  Interest." 

Those  would  be  hlgh-fiown  phrases  to 
apply  to  these  high  school  students.  JusUfl- 
catlon  enough  for  their  endeavor,  the  spon-^ 
sors  have  said,  can  be  found  in  the  lesscois 
they  will  learn  about  history,  democracy, 
government.  phUosophy,  the  push  and  pull 
of  consUtuUonal  theory  and  practice. 

Yet  the  opportunity  is  before  them  to 
do  more.  And  only  after  this  January  will 
it  be  known  if,  to  paraphrase  Rosslter,  "the 
heroes  of  Saginaw  County  deserves  study  as 
well  as  applause." 


PATRIOTISM  IN  BICENTENNIAL 
YEAR 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  5,  1976 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  na- 
tional commander  of  the  American  le- 
gion is  Harry  G.  Wiles,  a  native  Kansan 
from  Kansas,  a  man  I  am  privileged  to 
know  as  a  friend  and  as  a  fellow  legion- 
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nalre  dating  back  from  the  days  when  I 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  as  conunan- 
der  of  the  Kansas  American  Legion. 

Recently  Commander  Wiles  made  an 
address  before  concerned  legionnaires  in 
Los  Angeles.  In  his  speech,  he  touched 
on  the  need  for  patriotism  in  our  Bicen- 
tennial Year.  He  also  discussed  some  of 
the  concerns  that  are  on  the  minds  of  a 
great  many  citizens  in  our  Nation  today. 
These  same  concerns  have  also  become 
the  focal  point  of  debate  within  this 
bod^. 

I  commend  the  following  address  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  do 
so  with  the  hope  it  will  provide  them 
with  insight  and  perspective: 

AoDEESS  BT  Haebt  O.  Wii.i:s 

America's  BlcentennliU  comes  at  as  ap- 
propriate moment. 

This  Is  a  time  for  the  nation  to  make 
choices,  to  assess  its  place  In  the  world.  Its 
relationships  with  other  countries.  Its  course 
for  the  future. 

The  Bicentennial  has  added  another  di- 
mension— an  evaluation  of  the  American  ex- 
periment. Doomsayers  preach  that  the  United 
States  has  already  passed  Its  zenith,  that 
the  rot  and  decay  that  felled  ancient  Rome 
and  other  civilizations  Is  already  eating  at 
the  heart  of  our  nation. 
'  I  reject  that  premise.  The  American  Legion 
rejects  that  premise.  But  there  are  men  and 
nations  who  would  rejoice  at  our  demise, 
who  rejoice  right  now  as  we  question  our 
power,  security  and  moral  standards. 

There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  the  founda- 
tions on  which  America  was  built.  There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  honest  soul -searching. 
It's  healthy  so  long  as  over-ambitious  men 
are  not  permitted  to  destroy  that  which 
they  claim  to  protect.  For  example,  the  re- 
cent examinations  of  our  Intelligence  com- 
munity can  strengthen  these  vital  arms  of 
government;  but  if  pursued  with  vengeance 
or  hypocrisy  they  can  weaken  us  In  a  major 
area  of  national  security.  What  Is  needed 
today  is  good  will,  common  sense  and  some 
old-fashioned  patriotism. 

Note  that  I  said  "patriotism,"  not  nation- 
alism. In  1976  we  Americans  have  a  charge 
that  goes  beyond  the  defense  of  our  national 
borders,  beyond  the  selflah  development  of 
our  own  wealth  and  weU-belng  Our  fore- 
fathers left  us  a  legacy  of  freedom  and  an 
admonition  that  "all  men  are  created 
equal" — not  Just  those  lucky  enough  to  be 
born  In  the  USA. 

As  200  years  whirled  past  and  technology 
brought  all  men  closer  together,  the  mean- 
ing of  equality  has  grown  stark  and  clear. 
Each  development  has  made  us  more  Inter- 
dependent— the  steamship,  telegraph,  cable, 
telephone,  railroad,  automobile,  airplane, 
television,  ^>ace — and  finally  the  at! vent  of 
atomic  weapons  and  Intercontinental  mis- 
siles. 

As  the  sheer  magnitude  of  this  inter-de- 
pendence  becomes  obvious,  some  would 
cower  and  shrink  away  from  the  Inherent 
responsibilities  of  the  United  States.  Some 
would  appease  evil  forces.  Some  would  ra- 
tionalize away  basic  tenets  of  the  American 
experiment. 

In  Tom  Palne's  day  it  was  easier  to  Iden- 
tify Issues  and  heroes.  As  Oeorge  Washing- 
ton's ragged,  beaten  army  retreated  acroes 
New  Jersey  In  December  of  1778,  Paine  wrote 
his  Immortal  'American  Crlals."  New  York 
was  lost.  Boston  was  Isolated.  The  British 
were  closing  In  on  Philadelphia,  then  our 
largest  city.  London  was  already  celebrating 
Its  victory. 

"These  are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls," 
Paine  wrote.  "The  summer  soldier  and  tbe 
sunshine  patriot  will,  in  this  crisis,  shrink 
from  the  service  of  his  country,  but  he  that 
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stands  it  now  deserves  the  love  and  thanks 
of  man  and  woman." 

Thoee  words  inspired  Washington's 
Christmas  night  crossing  of  the  Delaware 
and  the  attack  on  Trenton  that  saved  his 
army  and  the  nation.  America  has  never 
known  a  darker  night  or  a  brighter  dawn. 

In  the  200  years  that  followed  no  outside 
force  has  ever  dictated  the  internal  affairs  of 
tbe  United  States.  Individual  and  collective 
freedoms  blossomed  and  a  civilization  was 
bxUlt  that  Is  the  model — or  at  least  the 
envy — of  men  everywhere. 

It  wasn't  easy.  During  thoee  two  centiurles 
more  than  a  million  Americans  laid  their 
Uvea  on  the  altar  of  freedom — not  Just  for 
freedom  at  home,  but  for  freedom  on  every 
continent. 

The  roots  of  1776  went  deep.  The  govern- 
ment they  created  and  nourished  has  with- 
stood every  form  of  adversity.  The  nation 
has  grown  10  times  In  area,  100-fold  in 
population.  It  has  been  molded  In  the  cru- 
cible of  war.  It  has  suffered  the  agony  of 
clvU  strife.  It  has  survived  economic  adver- 
sity and  It  has  learned  to  accept  social  diver- 
sity. Several  times  it  has  weathered  unex- 
pected changes  In  the  highest  office  In  the 
land. 

As  each  crisis  was  overcome  we  emerged 
a  stronger  people,  more  confident  in  the  in- 
stitutions we  struggled  to  preserve. 

WUllam  Harvard  said  It  well:  "The  great- 
est glory  of  a  freeborn  people  is  to  transmit 
that  freedom  to  their  children." 

The  American  Legion  had  this  In  mind 
when  it  sponsored  the  Bicentennial  Freedom 
Bell  aboard  the  Freedom  Train  that  is  now 
touring  Southern  California,  and  when  It 
launched  its  campaign  to  support  cancer 
research. 

When  the  train  completes  Ita  Journey 
around  the  country  the  Bell  will  be  placed 
on  permanent  display  in  Washington  as  a 
gift  to  the  children  of  tomorrow.  God  will- 
ing, our  cancer  campaign  may  help  protect 
these  same  children  against  a  scourge  of  our 
generation. 

But  we  must  try  to  protect  them,  too, 
against  other  enemies  who  would  deny  them 
the  right  to  continue  the  American  experi- 
ment. 

For  60  of  our  200  years  a  cancer  called 
Communism  has  been  Infecting  the  world. 
For  the  last  30  years  it  has  challenged  us  In 
a  bitter  contest.  The  tide  has  ebbed  and 
flowed,  the  tactics  have  changed  but  the 
enemy  has  never  disguised  his  ultimate  am- 
bition— world  domination  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  free  choice  everywhere. 

The  struggle  ranges  across  the  world.  In 
Indochina  recently  we  tasted  defeat.  But  the 
loss  of  a  battle  has  always  Intensified  Amer- 
ican determination  to  win  the  war. 

Vietnam,  however,  left  a  disturbing  res- 
idue. A  few  have  despaired  and  now  regard 
a  Conununlst  victory  as  Inevitable.  More 
have  turned  Inward.  In  a  day  of  Instant 
communication  when  news  \s  often  discour- 
aging, a  lot  of  people  have  grown  tired  of 
constant  crisis.  They  would  like  to  turn  the 
world  otr  for  awhile  and  get  some  rest.  Un- 
fortunately, that's  luxury  our  enemies  will 
not  permit  us. 

As  social  and  economic  reforms  come  to 
developing  nations,  we  see  many  men  of 
hl(?h  principle — honest  reformers  often  in- 
spired by  our  own  history — under  attack.  To 
Communists  times,  of  change  are  opportuni- 
ties. You  will  recall  that  Lenin's  Bolsheviks 
did  not  lead  the  Russian  revolution.  They 
stole  it  from  Alexander  Kerensky  and  other 
democrats  who  hoped  to  build  a  democratic 
government. 

The  Kerensky  pattern  Is  a  warning  today 
as  so  many  developing  countries  try  to  find 
middle  roads  out  of  an  autocratic  or  dicta- 
torial past. 

We  must  recognize  that  our  defeat  In 
Indochina  was  not  Inevitable.  Without  open- 
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ing  old  wounds,  the  Communists  won  be- 
cause of  Indecision  and  retreat  here  In  the 
United  States  Once  Hanoi,  Moscow  and  Pe- 
king knew  Congress  had  lost  patience  with 
the  struggle  the  fate  of  Saigon,  Phnom  Penh 
and  Vientiane  was  sealed. 

We  tired.  They  didn't. 

Besides  the  tragic  results  for  the  people 
of  Indochina,  we  lost  a  strategic  foothold  In 
Asia  and  an  even  more  Important  hold  on 
the  minds  of  people  around  the  world.  We 
still  enjoy  tremendous  reservoirs  of  good 
will,  but  for  the  first  time  In  our  history 
others  question  our  guarantees.  For  the  first 
time  we  committed  men  and  treasure  In  a 
struggle  against  authoritarians  and  lost. 

That  must  never  happen  again.  This  Bicen- 
tennial offers  a  golden  opportunity  for  the 
strengthening  of  America's  national  will- 
Patriots  must  act  while  patriotism  Is  popu- 
lar again. 

No  American  fighting  men  must  ever  again 
be  sent  Into  combat  doubting  the  national 
will  to  victory.  The  theories  of  "gradualism" 
practiced  In  Indochina  cannot  continue. 

Today's  catchword  Is  "detente." 

In  the  language  of  the  diplomats  It  means 
a  lessening  of  tension.  In  the  language  of 
the  propagandist  It  has  been  sold  as  "peace." 
Neither  definition  applies  to  the  current 
situation  In  Soviet-American  relationships. 
The  continuing  use  of  the  word  Is  alarming 
to  The  American  Legion. 

Where  Is  the  lessening  of  tension,  the  less- 
ening of  Soviet  pressure?  Where  Is  there  evi- 
dence of  a  Soviet  desire  for  real  peace: 

In  the  Middle  East  where  Moscow  has  al- 
lied Itself  with  radical  Arab  forces? 

In  Portugal  where  Communists  attempt  to 
steal  a  NATO  ally? 

In  Angola  where  the  Soviets  bid  for  a 
strategic  foothold  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
Africa? 

In  Thailand  where  fears  mount  over 
Moecow-Hanol  Intrigue? 

At  sea  where  the  Russian  navy  conducts 
global  operations? 

In  the  Caribbean  where  Cuban-trained 
provocateurs  threaten  the  tranquility  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  security  of  the  Panama 
Canal? 

Inside  Russia  where  Intellectuals  are 
treated  as  enemies  of  the  state,  and  perse- 
cution has  become  more  subtle  but  no  less 
efficient? 

At  the  United  Nations  where  Soviet  dele- 
gates hypocritically  brand  Zionism  as  racism, 
while  pursuing  their  own  vicious  neo-colo- 
nlallsm? 

No,  behind  the  facade  of  "detente"  the 
struggle  goes  on.  The  Soviets'  desperation 
grain  purchases  and  their  Insatiable  appe- 
tite for  western  technology  does  not  change 
the  basic  fact — the  Soviets  continue  to  seek 
world  domination,  not  by  nuclear  war  that 
would  incinerate  the  treasures  and  talents 
they  covet,  but  by  establishing  unquestioned 
mlUtary-nuclear  superiority  that  would  per- 
mit global  blackmail. 

How  are  the  Soviets  faring  In  this  race  for 
overwhelming  military  superiority?  Let  me 
direct  your  attention  to  a  few  figures  from  a 
brochure  entitled  "Bicentennial  Operation 
Alert,"  published  by  the  American  Security 
Council. 

In  every  single  category,  save  one,  of  those 
listed  In  the  areas  of  offensive  and  defensive 
strategic  weapons,  conventional  ground 
force  weapons,  military  manpower  and  de- 
fense expendltiues,  the  Soviet  Union  now 
outstrips  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  has  an  edge  In  helicopter  strength  of 
9.000  to  2,000,  but  listen  to  some  other  figures 
from  this  same  brochure: 

Russia  has  314  sub  launched  long  range 
cruise  missiles;  The  United  States  has  none. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  9,800  surface  to  air 
missiles;  the  United  States  has  none.  The 
United  States  has  9,000  tanks  as  compared 
to   Russia's   40,000.   The   United   States  has 
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291  major  surface  combatant  shlpe  and  sub- 
marines and  the  Soviet  Union  has  546 — and 
the  list  goes  on  and  on. 

The  newest  phase  In  this  struggle  la  being 
waged  at  the  ornate  oonfereace  tables  of  tbe 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  and  In  tbe 
balls  of  oxir  own  Congress. 

The  American  people  cannot  be  lulled  by 
the  siren  song  of  detente  when  Soviet  Com- 
munist party  secretary  Leonid  BreEbnev 
holds  this  view  of  tbe  meaning  of  tbe  word, 
and  I  quote:  "Peaceful  coexistence  does  not 
mean  tbe  end  of  the  struggle  of  tbe  two 
world  powers.  Tbe  struggle  between  the  pro- 
letariat and  tbe  bourgeoisie,  between  world 
socialism  and  Imperialism  will  be  waged  rlgbt 
up  to  the  complete  and  final  victory  of  Com- 
munism on  a  world  scale,"  (End  of  quote). 

Washington  must  not  be  lulled  by  "de- 
tente." It  must  maintain  our  national  secu- 
rity. It  must  support  a  military  program  that 
promises  any  enemy  Instant,  overwhelming 
retaliation  and  guarantees  the  conventional 
strength  needed  to  carry  out  our  commit- 
ments to  our  friends  and  allies.  This  strength 
the  Legion  advocates. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  a  true  lessening  of  ten- 
sions with  tbe  Communist  world.  It  will  come 
only  against  a  backdrop  of  clear  strategic 
and  conventional  capability  supported  by 
national  resolve.  This  capability  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  demands. 

Numbers  alone  no  longer  measure  military 
strength  In  this  complex  technological  world. 
We  of  The  American  Legion  do  not  propose 
any  specific  number  of  men,  missiles,  planes, 
ships,  etc.  We  do  Insist  that  tbe  United 
States  have  enough  men,  missiles,  planes  and 
ships  to  get  the  Job  done — whatever  or  wher- 
ever It  Is.        *r 

We  are  categorically  opposed  to  conces- 
sions to  tbe  Soviets  In  tbe  area  of  cruise  mis- 
siles, medium  and  long-range  bombers,  sub- 
^  marine  weapons  or  mtiltlple  warhead  rockets. 
'  There  are  crucial  areas  of  American  tech- 

nological advantage. 

We  must  not  trade  away  the  B-1  bomber, 
the  Trident  submarine  and  other  new  weap- 
ons systems  for  Soviet  promises.  History  has 
taught  us  too  often  tbe  value  of  a  Soviet 
promise.  Already  we  are  learning  about  their 
violations  of  SALT  One  agreements. 

As  far  as  The  American  Legion  is  con- 
cerned, tbe  Issue  is  not  whether  Doctor  Kis- 
singer Is  right  or  Mr.  Scbleslnger  Is  rlgbt;  It 
Is  not  whether  liberals  or  conservatives  are 
right;  Republicans  or  Democrats.  The  Issue 
Is  that  nothing  and  no  one  can  be  allowed 
to  threaten  the  continuation  of  thev  Amer- 
ican experiment. 

If  "tbe  greatest  glory  of  a  freeborn  people 
Is  to  transmit  that  freedom  to  their  chil- 
dren," no  American  can  shrink  from  oui 
mutual  responsibility. 


IS  THE  AP  IQNORINO  THE 
AMERICAN  BLACK  PRESS? 


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

OF   THE   VntCIN    ISLANDS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  5,  1976 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of 
the  noncoverage  of  the  Associated  Press 
during  the  National  Newspaper  Publish- 
ers Association's — ^NNPA — recent  con- 
vention in  the  Virgin  Islands,  certain 
questions  demand  to  be  asked — and  an- 
swered— concerning  AP's  attitude  to- 
ward the  American  black  press. 

When  some  250  representatives  of 
black-owned  newspapers  gather  on 
American  soil  to  discuss  the  role  of  the 
black   press   and   black   executives   In 
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white-owned  American  businesses,  one 
may  legitimately  ask  why  not  one  AP 
r^iorter  showed  up  to  cover  any  aspect 
of  tb.e  4-day  convention.  One  may  also 
legitimately  wonder  whether  the  As- 
sodafM.  Press  is  guilty  of  suppressing  or 
ignorlngtiews  of  the  black  press. 

As  host  of  the  NNPA  convention  in  St. 
Thomas,  the  Daily  News,  the  foremost 
dally  newspaper  in  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  an  AP  subscriber,  raises  some  per- 
ceptive, and  hopefiiliy,  embarassing 
questions.  Because  of  the  significant 
contribution  of  the  black  press  to  Amer- 
ican Journalism,  I  am  inserting  the  Daily 
News'  February  3,  1976  editorial  in  the 

CONGRBSSIONAL  RECORD: 

IGNOKING  THX  BLACK  PKESS 

As  a  member  of  the  National  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  (NNPA) ,  we  have  long 
been  aware  that  the  nation's  major  news 
media  devote  a  minimiim  of  attention  to 
black-owned  newspapers.  That  fact  was 
reaUy  driven  home  to  us  last  month,  though, 
when  the  Associated  Press  totally  Ignored 
what  certainly  was  a  genuinely  newsworthy 
event — tbe  NNPA's  midwinter  workshop  In 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

We  also  happen  to  belong  to  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  (ANPA) 
and  are  well  acquainted  with  the  coverage 
given  that  organization's  activities  by  tbe 
news  media.  Should-  tbe  ANPA  have  bad  a 
convention  here  last  month,  AP's  home  office 
would  not  only  have  expected  but  would 
have  demanded  very  heavy  coverage  of  the 
event.  Yet,  when  the  nation's  black  news- 
paper publishers  held  a  meeting  In^the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  their  first  ever  outside  the  main- 
land states,  the  Associated  Press  carried  not 
a  single  word  on  it,  and  the  local  AP  reporter, 
so  far  as  we  know,  never  bothered  to  turn 
up  at  even  one  of  tbe  many  events  siuround- 
Ing  the  four  day  meeting. 

We  are  well  aware  that  not  everything  that 
occurs  In  tbe  Virgin  Islands,  or  ev«ything 
concerning  the  black  press.  Is  front  page  news 
elsewhere.  However,  when  some  250  repre- 
sentatives of  black-owned  newspapers  gather 
on  an  American  Island  In  the  West  Indies  to 
discuss  the  role  of  the  black  press.  Journalism 
schools,  new  approaches  to  writing  and  edit- 
ing, tbe  role  of  black  ezecuUvea  In  white- 
owned  businesses  and  similar  tt^ics  we  do 
believe  that  Is  newsworthy. 

The  DaUy  News  Is  not  alone  In  believing 
tbe  NNPA  meeting  was  a  newswcnrtby  event, 
even  tbe  Associated  Press  does — now  that  It's 
aU  over  and  done  with.  The  AP's  Caribbean 
service  manager.  In  a  letter  sent  to  The  Dally 
News  iJter  we  bad  complained  of  the  lack 
of  coverage,  stated,  "Tou  are  absolutely 
right,  the  conference  was  a  newsworthy 
event  and  merited  substantial  coverage." 
Then  came  the  excuses:  nobody  told  the 
AP's  local  reporter  about  It  In  time,  he 
couldn't  get  any  lnf<xinatlon  about  the 
meeting,  and  In  order  to  guarantee  coverage 
we  should  tell  AP  In  advance  about  any 
newsworthy  events. 

In  order  to  accept  these  excuses  we  would 
have  to  believe  that  AP  reporters  are  unable 
to  find  things  out  on  their  own  and  that  AP 
cannot  cover  wars,  shipwrecks,  plane  crashes 
and  other  such  things  unless  they  have  ad- 
vance notice.  As  this  Is  obviously  not  the 
case,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  there  is  an- 
other reason  for  AP's  Ignoring  of  the  NNPA 
meeting,  and  in  view  of  past  experience,  we 
find  It  difficult  to  discount  the  4)ossiblllty 
that  tbe  Associated  Press  simply  wishes  to 
lgn<M«  America's  black  new^apers. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  such  a  thing 
could  be  going  on  in  this  day  and  age,  yet 
AP  has  consistently  Ignored  or  downplayed 
the  existence  of  the  black  press  and  In  this 
case  has  admitted  that  It  did  not  cover  a 
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newsworthy  event  concerning  black  pTibllah> 
ers.  Such  things  raise  the  ugly  spectre  of 
oensorablp  for  racial  purposes  by  tbe  news 
media  Itself,  and  It  is  now  up  to  AP  to  prove, 
through  Its  future  perf<Hinance,  that  it  Is  not 
guilty  of  deliberately  suppressing  news  of 
tbe  black  press. 


BUREAUCRATS  SELDOM  LOSE 
A  WAR 


HON.  THAD  COCHRAN 

or  MTSniBsrppi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  February  5,  1976 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 21.  1976,  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Clarion-Ledger,  one  of  my  State's  lead- 
ing newspapers,  contained  the  nationally 
S3aidlcated  column  by  James  J.  Kllpat- 
rick  entitled  "Bureaucrats  Seldom  Lose 
a  War." 

This  column  pays  tribute  to  the  legis- 
lative efforts  made  last  year  to  get  more 
control  over  the  Federal  bureaucracy.  He 
specifically  ^  commends  our  colleague, 
John  Conlan  of  Arizona,  who  was  at  the 
forefront  of  the  battie  both  in  the  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

We  will  soon  be  confronted  with  legis- 
lation from  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  which  will  agsdn  deal 
with  the  authority  of  Congress  to  control 
the  use  of  tax  dollars  by  such  agencies 
as  the  National  Science  Foimdation. 
Hoping  that  this  column  will  refresh  our 
memory  of  the  difficulty  facing  us.  I 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues: 

Bttceaucrats  Seldom  Lose  a  Wak 
(By  James  J.  Kllpatrlck) 

Washinoton. — Military  observers  In  our 
town.  Interminably  assigned  to  tbe  unend- 
ing conflict,  long  ago  laid  down  a  rule  for 
all  ages:  Tbe  bureaucrats  may  loee  an  occa- 
sional battle,  but  they  seldom  lose  a  war. 

The  rule  Is  about  to  be  tested  one  more 
time  in  tbe  continuing  struggle  between  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and  its  foes  In 
congress.  Experience  suggests  a  pessimistic 
piece  of  advice:  If  you  want  to  bet,  bet  on 
the  NSF.  But  this  time  It  may  be  different. 

The  opposing  generals  are  Dr.  H.  Guyford 
Stever,  director  of  the  NSF,  and  Congressman 
John  B.  Conlan,  a  representative  frtwn  Ari- 
zona. Stever  Is  a  59-year-old  veteran  of  a 
thousand  skirmishes  In  academic  thickets;  be 
can  summon  massive  reserve  forces  from  the 
scientific  community.  Conlan  Is  a  45-year-old 
lawyer  now  serving  bis  second  term  In  tbe 
House.  About  the  best  that  can  be  said  for 
Conlan  is  that  his  strength  Is  as  tbe  strength 
of,  ten,  because  his  heart  Is  pure. 

This  Is  war  for  survival,  and  within  the 
mazes  of  the  NSF,  the  Instincts  for  sxirvlval 
are  keenly  boned.  Conlan 's  purpose  Is  to  abol- 
ish one  of  the  foundation's  major  func- 
tions— the  development  and  promotion  of 
school  curriculum  programs.  Conlan  sees  no 
valid  reason,  under  tbe  sun  or  under  the 
Constitution,  for  an  agency  of^the  federal 
government  to  spend  public  funds  on  the 
preparation  of  textbooks  and  teaching  mate- 
rials. This  he  regards  as  a  proper  function  of 
the  private  sector.  In  cooperation  with  state 
and  local  authorities. 

Tbe  conflict  thus  Involves  a  fundamental 
question  of  the  role  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment m  a  free  society.  Virtually  aU  conserv- 
atives (and  some  liberals  also)  support  Con- 
lan's  view.  VlrtuaUy  aU  liberals  (but  very 
few  conservatives)  support  the  NSF.  In  a 
Congress  dominated  by  liberal  Democrats, 
Conlan's  cause  appears  hopeless. 
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All  Is  not  lost.  Last  fall  Conlan  zeroed  In 
on  a  fat  target.  The  NSP  haS  spent  some  97 
million  of  the  taxpayers'  money  on  the  de- 
velopment and  sales  promotion  of  "Man:  A 
Course  of  Study."  Known  as  "MACOS."  the 
flfth-grsd^  teaching  materials  had  aroused 
passlonSte  controversy  across  the  country. 
Some  teachers  thought  MACOS  tremendous; 
many  parents  found  It  outrageoxis. 

Conlan  Is  no  dummy  He  has  pretty  fair 
Intellectual  credentials  in  his  own  right 
(Harvard  Law.  Ptn bright  scholar.  Oradiiate 
studies  In  international  law).  He  tore  Into 
MACOS  and  other  NSF  curriculum  Innova- 
tions. He  offered  an  amendment  to  the  NSF 
budget  authorization  to  stop  the  founda- 
tion's promotion  and  marketing  activities.  He 
lost  the  battle,  but  he  didn't  lose  by  much: 
196  to  215.  And  when  he  carried  the  flght  to 
the  Appropriations  committee,  he  won  a  sub- 
stantial victorsf 

Stever's  forces  have  regrouped.  The  foun- 
dation is  conducting  a  kind  of  flanking  op- 
eration. Last  month  it  staged  a  series  of 
beat-the-drum  meetings  In  Chicago.  Atlanta. 
Dallas,  Denver,  San  Francisco,  Boston  and 
Washington.  This  month  it  is  inviting  bids 
on  9750,000  wqfth  of  contracts  for  studies 
of  pre-college  curriculums  in  science, 
mathematics  and  social  science.  These  are 
skillful  maneuvers  containing  no  hint  of 
retreat. 

Conlan  Is  on  the  right  side  of  the  funda- 
mental issue.  It  is  clear  now,  In  retrospect, 
that  the  NSF's  vaunted  "N%w  Math"  was  a 
blunder.  With  NSF  backing,  the  giddy  in- 
novators of  "New  Math"^»tcceeded  in  impos- 
ing their  untestejj.«'tf?nniques  on  schools 
across  the  natlo*rThe  innovators  disdained 
old-fashioned  memorization  of  arithmetical 
skills:  they  reared  a  generation  of  young 
men  and  women  who  can't  make  change  for 
a  flve-doUar  bill. 

The  MACOS  affair  was  another  blunder. 
How  many  such  flascoes,  Conlan  asks,  must 
be  tolerated?  In  his  view,  private  publishing 
houses  and  unsubsidized  textbook  writers 
are  entirely  capable  of  producing  all  the 
teaching  materials  our  schools  require.  With 
good  reasons,  he  fears  the  supremacy  of  an 
elite  intellectual  network  having  access  to 
millions  of  tax  dollars.  He  wants  the  federal 
government  out  of  the  textbook  business. 

Congressmen  come  and  go,  it  is  noted,  but 
bureaucrats  stay  on  forever.  Conlan  has  a 
whale  of  a  flght  ahead.  But  if  parents  who 
share  his  apprehension  will  put  pressure  on 
their  own  congressmen,  he  Just  might  win. 


A     NEW     DEVELOPMENT     IN     THE 
OZONE  DEPLETION  CONTROVERSY 


HON.  DAVID  F.  EMERY 

OF    M.MNE 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  5,  1976 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
all  heard  over  the  last  year  considerable 
controversy  regarding  possible  detri- 
mental effects  of  fluorocarbons  in  the 
upper  atmosphere.  A  recently  released 
study  conducted  by  Drs.  N.  D.  Sze  and 
M.  P.  Wu  of  Environmental  Research 
'  and  Technology.  Inc — ERT — of  Concord. 
Mass.  indicates  that  the  hypothesis 
which  gave  rise  to  this  controversy  may 
have  overestimated  the  possible  adverse 
effects  of  fluorocarbons  on  the  atmos- 
phere by  fivefold  or  more. 

In  the  study,  Drs.  Sze  and  Wu  devel- 
oped a  chemical  model  which  incor- 
porated existing  knowledge  of  fluoro- 
carbon  concentrations  in  the  atmosphere. 
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including  the  recent  findings  made  by 
Prof.  David  Murcray  of  the  University 
of  Denver  and  published  in  December 
1975.  The  Sze-Wu  model  raises  the  possi- 
bility that  massive  natural  removal 
mechanisms  for  fluorocarbons  are  pres- 
ent in  a  level  of  the  atmosphere  below 
the  ozone-rich  stratosphere,  and  that 
these  sinks  may  destroy  80  percent  or 
more  of  the  fluorocarbons  released  into 
the  atmosphere  before  they  reach  the 
ozone  layer. 

The  possible  existence  of  these  sinks  is 
significant  because  it  would  substan- 
tially undercut  the  calculations  of  ozone 
depletion  developed  under  the  current 
hypothesis,  which  assumes  that  the  only 
natural  removal  mechanism  operating 
on  fluorocarbons  in  the  atmosphere  is 
the  chemical  reaction  of  photolysis.  Un- 
der the  photolytlc  reaction,  it  is  postu- 
lated that  fluorocarbons  are  broken  down 
by  sunlight,  releasing  free  chlorine 
atoms:  these  atoms,  then  inte]*act  with 
the  ozone  layer  in  a  way  which  allegedly 
depletes  the  ozone  level.  However,  such 
effects  of  fluorocarbons  on  the  ozone 
layer  would  necessarily  be  reduced  if,  as 
indicated  by  the  Sze-Wu  work,  natural 
sinks  other  than  photolysis  exist  for 
fluorocarbon  removal. 

Consequently,  the  Sze-Wu  work  sug- 
gests that  the  current  long-term  pre- 
dictions of  ozone  depletion  could  be  re- 
duced by  as  much  as  80  percent,  even  if 
the  other  key  assumptions  in  the  current 
hypothesis  are  ultimately  proven  to  be 
valid.  This  would  mean  that  on  an  an- 
nual basis,  the  amount  of  ozone  reduc- 
tion allegedly  resulting  from  fluorocar- 
bons would  be  at  a  far  lower  level  than 
theretofore  predicted.  According  to  the 
MCA  press  release: 

For  the  same  fluorocarbon  usage,  the 
model  shows  that  there  would  be  a  1.2  per- 
cent ozone  depletion  by  the  year  2100  rather 
than  the  approximately  10  percent  deple- 
tion predicted  by  most  current  theoretical 
calculations  which  assume  photolysis  to  be 
the  only  removal  mechanism  [for  fluorocar- 
bons). 

The  Sze-Wu  study  underscores  the 
vital  need  for  further  research  on  com- 
plex stratospheric  phenomena  so  that 
the  true  impact,  if  any,  of  fluorocarbons 
on  the  ozone  layer  can  be  assessed. 

The  Committees  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce have  held  extensive  hearings  on 
the  ozone  depletion  problem,  and  it  is 
my  hope  that  this  important  study  will 
be  carefully  considered  in  future  com- 
mittee action. 
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THE      DROPSIE       UNIVERSITY:       A 
UNIQUE  EDUCATIONAL  MISSION 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  5,  1976 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  of 
America's  cultural  and  scholarly  strength 
is  the  result  of  the  richness  and  variety 
of  its  sources.  The  masters  who  have 
contributed  to  American  higher  educa- 


tion ha,^9  come  from  every  nationality, 
race,  and  creed. 

One  pioneer  in  the  develwnientof  pure 
scholarship  in  Hebrew,  Biblical,  and  Rab- 
binic literature  was  Moses  Aaron  Drop- 
sie.  In  1909,  he  established  in  Philadel- 
phia a  nonsectarlan,  postgraduate  insti- 
tute for  Jewish  studies. 

The  establishment  of  Dropsie  Univer- 
sity was  motivated  by  two  factors:  The 
absence  of  a  learning  center  for  this  type 
of  higher  education  in  America,  and  the 
need  to  spread  knowledge  of  Jewish  cul- 
ture and  history  to  the  American  democ- 
racy. 

Dropsie's  ideas  for  such  a  specialized 
university  were  unique  in  America.  Many 
such  centers  of  traditional  Jewish  learn- 
ing had  long  been  established  in  Po- 
land, Lithuania,  and  Russia.  Dropsle 
could  hardly  have  imagined  how  impor- 
tant the  American  center  for  Jewish 
learning  would  beccHne  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  Jewish  educatlMial  centers  in 
Eastern  Europe  during  the  First  and  Sec- 
ond World  Wars. 

The  Dropsie  College  for  Hebrew  and 
Cognate  Learning  received  a  charter  in 
June  1909.  As  a  small  institution  with 
a  well-defined  mission,  Dropsie  has  al- 
ways been  a  mirror  of  Jewish  scholarly 
creativity,  reflecting  the  strongest  as- 
piration of  Jewish  studies  in  America. 
Today  its  singleness  of  purpose  re- 
mains the  same.  Students  admitted  to 
the  Dropsie  University  are  devoted  to 
lives  of  scholarship.  Faculty  members  all 
have  doctoral  degrees  in  Hebraica, 
Judalca.  or  near-eastern  studies.  An- 
cient documents  of  Hebrew  literature 
are  a  major  source  for  the  study  of  both 
religion  and  history. 

The  importance  of  the  institution  goes 
beyond  the  understanding  of  religious 
documents.  By  Illuminating  the  histor- 
ical foundations  of  Judaism,  the  Chris- 
tian and  Islamic  religions  are  also  more 
fully  understood.  Scholars  from 
throughout  the  world,  both  Jews  and 
non-Jews,  have  been  attracted  to  the 
mission  of  Dropsie. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  an  ex- 
pansion of  religious  communication 
through  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Man's  Humanity.  In  1973,  a  colloquium 
on  the  Holocaust  was  sponsored  in  con- 
junction with  Villanova  University,  a 
Catholic  school,  for  the  study  of  such 
topics  as  "Sources  of  European  Nihil- 
ism" and  "Sources  of  Spiritual  Resist- 
ance." Hundreds  attended  the  seminars, 
including  His  Eminence  John  Cardinal 
Krol,  archbishop  of  Philadelphia.  Fac- 
ulty and  administrators  from  both 
Dropsie  and  Villanova  spread  the  results 
of  their  scholarly  findings  to  wide  aca- 
demic audiences  throughout  the  nation 
and  abroad. 

In  the  last  decade,  Dropsie  has  joined 
American  schools  of  Oriental  studies  for 
an  archaeological  expedition  at  Khirbet 
Shema  in  Israel.  This  area,  known  to 
have  been  populated  by  both  Jews  and 
Christians  in  early  centuries,  has  been 
vital  in  acquiring  and  preserving  pri- 
mary source  materials. 

Scholars  of  every  faith  have  long  rec- 
ognized the  influence  Hebrew  culture  has 
had  on  western  civilization.  The  link 
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through  many  faiths  has  been  the  Bible. 
An  Alexandrian  Jewish  philosopher, 
Philo  Judaeus  (20  BCE-50  CE)  explained 
this  strong  link: 

The  laws  of  Moaes  alone  remain  steady. . . 
Not  only  Jews  but  all  other  people  who  care 
for  righteousness  adopt  them.  Let  all  men 
follow  this  code  and  the  age  of  universal 
peace  will  come  about,  the  Kingdom  of  Ood 
on  earth  will  be  established. 

And,  as  current  Dropsie  president  Dr. 
Abraham  I.  Katsh  explained,  those  laws 
live  on  today: 

Here  are  the  materials  with  which  man 
toughened  the  flber  of  his  character,  eman- 
cipated himself  from  the  bondage  of  Idolatry 
and  emptiness,  and  rose  to  moral  triumph 
and  spiritual  excellence. 

The  Dropsie  University  has  been  im- 
portant as  a  source  for  traditional  Jewish 
linguistic  and  grammatical  material,  but 
it  has  also  contributed  greatly  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  literature  which  has 
evolved  from  the  original  Hebrew  sources. 
All  modem  literatures  have  borrowed 
from  the  Scriptures,  and  from  later  com- 
mentaries and  literature  of  Hebrew 
scholars  and  interpreters. 

This  Philadelphia  institution  continues 
to  serve  a  unique  purpose  for  religious 
and  historical  scholarship  in  the  United 
States.  Dropsie  students,  through  their 
reinterpretation  of  ancient  languages 
and  documents,  are  helping  to  establish 
the  events  of  yesterday  as  guidelines  to 
what  may  happen  tomorrow. 


IS  THE  MELTING  POT  WORKING— 
AND  I^OULD  IT? 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  5.  1976 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year, 
in  which  we  celebrate  the  American  Rev- 
olution Bicentennial,  marks  a  most  fit- 
ting time  to  reflect  upon  the  contributions 
of  the  many  heritages  which  have  com- 
prised our  unique  national  character.  No- 
where is  this  "unity  through  diversity" 
more  evident  than  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  where  one  can  look  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  or  the  Soiate  and  wit- 
ness Members  who,  in  representing  their 
constituencies,  also  reflect  the  wide  spec- 
trum of  those  ethnic  heritages. 

On  January  25,  1976,  Family  Weekly 
magazine  printed  interviews  with  11 
Members  of  the  House  and/or  Senate 
whose  ancestors  immigrated  to  this  coun- 
try to  achieve  a  better  life  through  hard 
work  and  dedication  to  those  ideals  which 
have  made  this  country  great.  Their 
words,  which  I  now  submit  for  the  Rec- 
ord, eloquently  demonstrate  how  our 
country  continues  to  refiect.  in  1976,  the 
motto,  "E  Pluribus  Unum," — "Out  of 
many,  one." 

The  article  follows: 

Is     THi:     "Melting     Pot"     Working — ^And 

Should    It7    11    Leaders    on    the    Pain, 

Struggle    and    Fierce    Pride    or    Being 

"Them"  and  "Va"  at  the  Same  Tike 

As  America  faces  Its  200th  birthday.  It  to 

natural  to  wonder  how  well  we  have  adjusted 

to  our  own  Identity  as  a  land  composed  of 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

many  ethnic  groups.  Familt  WKeklt  went  to 
leading  Congressmen  and  Senators  of  ethnic 
origin  to  find  out  how  they  answer  some  pro- 
vocative questions  like:  Have  you  suffered 
slights  or  harassment  because  of  your  ethnic 
background?  Should  America  continue  to  be 
a  land  of  multi-heritage,  or  should  there 
eventually  be  Just  a  single  heritage?  Is  there 
a  conflict  between  the  "melting  pot"  tradi- 
tion and  the  concept  of  preserving^one's  eth- 
nic Identity?  How  does  your  ethnic  back- 
ground make  you  and  America  stronger? 

representative     frank     ANNUNZIO    (ILLINOIS) 

(On  Capitol  Hill,  they  call  Frank  Annunzlo 
"Mr.  Ethnic."  One  of  his  crusades,  the  legaliz- 
ing of  Coliunbus  Day  as  a  national  holiday, 
became  part  of  an  omnibus  bill  on  legal 
holidays.) 

I  grew  up  Interested  In  ethnic  problems.  My 
father  was  a  tradesman.  I  worked  my  way 
through  night  school  and  earned  a  master's 
degree  In  education  at  DePaul  University  In 
Chicago.  Like  all  children  growing  up  in  a 
large  city,  I  had  Irish,  Jewish  and  black 
neighbors — and  I  had  my  share  of  flghts. 
They'd  caU  me  "dago"  or  "wop" — and  I'd  slug 
them.  All  ethnic  groups  have  had  to  battle 
slurs. 

Growing  up  in  a  mixed  neighborhood  has 
made  me  a  very  strong  American.  We  were  a 
close-knit  family.  A  deeply  religious  family. 
We  commingled  all  the  American  and  Italian 
holidays  and  customs,  and  I  stUl  do  the  same 
today.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  Sunday  I 
become  an  Italian  cook  and  make  all  the 
recipes  my  mother  brought  over  from  the 
old  country — braclola.  flank  steak  in  parsley 
and  garlic,  meat  balls,  spare  ribs  in  sauce, 
spaghetti. 

Now  we  have  enriched  the  family  with  a 
little  Irish  blood.  One  daughter  married  an 
OlJonnell.  But  I'm  happy  to  say  last  Colum- 
bus Day  parade  found  the  little  O'Donnell 
grandchildren  marching  right  along  with 
their  Italian  cousins.  That's  my  idea  of 
America  as  It  should  be! 

SENATOR    ABRAHAM    RIBICOFr    OF    CONNECTICUT 

(Senator  Ribicoff  was  the  first  Jew  to  be 
elected  governor  of  a  New  England  state.) 

Preserving  the  melting-pot  approach  Is  a 
matter  much  on  my  mind  lately.  I  worry  that 
this  phUosophy  may  be  endangered  byythose 
who  now  stress  isolation  of  cultures.     ' 

As  the  son  of  Jewish  emigrants  from  Po- 
land, I  am  always  aware  of  my  ethnic  back- 
ground. I  was  fOTtunate  to  grow  up  in  the 
small-town  atmosphere  of  New  Britain,  Conn. 
As  a  boy,  I  was  subject  to  religious  slurs,  but 
these  instances  were  rare  and  had  no  lasting 
Impact.  What  did  leave  a  lasting  impression 
was  the  belief  of  my  parents  that  you  will  be 
accepted  for  what  you  are,  regardless  of  back- 
ground. 

My  friends  came  from  all  ethnic  and  re- 
ligious backgrounds.  I  went  to  their  homes 
at  Christmas.  They  came  to  mine  at  Cha- 
ntikah.  \ 

During  my  first  gubernatorial  race,  I  faced 
anti-Semitic  smear  tactics.  I  decided  to  con- 
front them.  I  said.  "Anybody,  regardless  of 
race,  creed  or  color,  has  the  right  to  sisplre 
to  public  office.  It  Is  not  Important  whether 
I  win  or  lose.  The  Important  thing  Is  I'm  not 
here  to  repudiate  the  American  dream,  and 
I  know  that  the  American  dream  can  come 
true."  I  won  the  race. 

REPRESENTATIVE   TVONNE   BRATHWAITE   BURKE 
or  CALIFORNIA 

(Mrs.  Burke  is  the  first  black  woman  ever 
elected  to  the  House  from  Calif (»mla.) 

As  a  child,  I  don't  suppose  I  suffered  any 
more  than  any  other  black  children  In  the 
Los  Angeles  area.  But.  I  did  become  aware 
that  I  was  expected  to  fit  a  certain  mold. 
When  I  was  10,  I  was  admitted  to  a  special 
school  where  I  was  the  only  black.  I  was  sub- 
ject to  a  lot  of  personal  abuse.  Later  I  went 
to  a  high  school  that  was  only  10  percent 
black.  To  prevent  my  being  classified  again. 
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I  became  very  much  involved  In  student  ac< 
tlvlties.  I  was  vice  president  of  the  student 
body  and  graduated  with  honors. 

In  a  way,  I  feel  that  my  background  has 
given  me  an  advantage.  The  drawbacks  nor- 
mally associated  with  being  black  and  being 
a  woman  only  challenge  me  to  overcome 
them.  This  has  made  me  a  stronger  person, 
and  I  feel  that  if  other  minority  groups 
would  take  the  same  attitude.  It  would  add 
to  our  country's  strength. 

SENATOR    JAMES    ABOUREZK     (SOXTTH    DAKOTA) 

(The  only  Arab  ethnic  In  Congress,  Senator 
Abouiezk  has  championed  another  minority 
group — the  American  Indians.) 

I  know  about  bigotry.  As  a  kid,  I  was  called 
a  Jew  by  classmates  who  knew  I  was  some- 
how different  but  didn't  know  what  that 
difference  was.  It  only  makes  me  feel  closer 
to  my  Jewish  colleague,  Abe  Rlblcc^,  who 
must  have  experienced  something  of  this  cat- 
calling. 

Even  so,  I  still  think  our  different  ethnic 
backgrounds  are  a  good  thing  for  America. 
Non-conformity  makes  anything  stronger. 
With  a  divergence  of  Ideas,  one  is  bound  to 
come  up  with  a  better  result. 

Why  my  Interest  In  Indians?  Well,  they've 
always  been  a  special  ethnic  group  to  me. 
I  was  bom  on  the  Rosebud  Reservation.  My 
father  had  Immigrated  to  the  U3.  from 
Lebanon,  and  he  was  a  pack  peddler  In  that 
area,  carrying  a  heavy  load  as  he  went  from 
house  to  house  with  his  wares.  Success  for 
him  was  saving  enough  money  to  buy  a  horse. 
Eventually,  he  saved  enough  to  start  a  store. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  white  men  who  didn't 
exploit  the  Indians.  In  fact,  during  the  Great 
Depression,  he  never  turned  down  a  grocery 
order,  even  when  he  knew  he  would  never  be 
repaid.  It  brings  tears  to  my  eyes  to  remember 
how,  when  he  died,  the  Indians  lined  the 
streets  and  mourned  with  us. 

I  don't  want  the  good  things  of  the  Indian 
way  of  life  to  disappear.  Just  as  I  don't  Want 
the  good  things  of  my  own  Lebanese  back- 
ground to  fade  from  memory.  To  keep  my  own 
heritage  alive,  I  speak  a  little  Arabic  and 
I  have  taken  two  of  my  three  children  to 
Lebanon  with  me.  Both  stayed  on  vrith  rela- 
tives and  came  back  with  new  pride  in  their 
ethnic  heritage. 

SENATOR   EDMUND    S.    MUSKIE     (MAINE) 

(Senator  Muskle  was  Democratic  iKuninee 
for  Vice  President  in  1968.) 

With  only  three  Polish  families  In  my 
hometown  of  Rumford,  Me.,  I  was  distinctly 
in  a  minority.  I  can  still  remember  the  sting 
of  such  ethnic  references  as  "Polack."  I  also 
remember  the  burning  of  crosses  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan. 

My  father  gave  me  Important  advice.  He 
told  me  to  be  proud  of  my  strong  Polish 
background  but  to  think  of  myself  as  an 
American  first.  He  was  a  tailor  named 
Stephen  Marclszewski,  who  came  to  America 
when  he  was  20.  The  reason  he  came  was 
that  his  father  was  determined  that  he  grow 
up  in  a  free  society. 

There  Is  no  conflict  between  America's 
"melting  pot"  tradition  and  the  preservation 
of  my  ethnic  identity.  The  "melting  pot"  dis- 
tills the  best  traditions  Into  something  dis- 
tinctly American. 

In  my  family  today,  we  still  talk  about  the 
customs  and  traditions  of  my  parents  be- 
cause I  enjoy  them  and  associate  them  with 
fond  memories  of  childhood. 

SENATOR   JOSEPH    M.   MONTOTA    (NEW   ICKXICO) 

(As  a  coU^ge  student  of  21,  Montoya  ran 
for  and  was  elected  to  the  New  Mexico  House 
of  Representatives.  On  Capitol  Hill  he  became 
famous  as  a  member  of  the  Watergate  Com- 
mittee.) 

Until  the  turn  of  the  century,  no  one  had 
ever  heard  of  a  melting  pot  In  America.  It 
has  only  been  recently  that  the  idea  of 
melting  us  all  down  into  identical  carbon 
copies  of  some  mythical  and  generaUy  AngU- 
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clzed  Amerlcmn  caught  the  Imagination  of  th* 
public. 

My  own  family  came  to  thla  continent  In 
1958.  We  have  always  treasured  our  heritage 
and  kept  our  ability  to  speak  Spanish  as 
well  as  English.  I  was  lucky  to  be  bom  In 
New  Mexico,  where  nearly  half  the  popula- 
tion Is  bilingual,  and  where  there  Is  a  deep 
and  warm  understanding  of  our  multicul- 
tural traditions. 

We  do  not  feel  that  there  is  anything 
"ethnic"  or  foreign  about  names  like  Sierra 
Nevada  or  Los  Angeles  or  Montana  or  New 
Orleans  or  Albuquerque  or  Sante  Pe.  We  all 
understand  and  use  words  like  ballet  or 
rodeo.  We  all  eat  things  like  pizza  or  chill  or 
llverwurst  or  crepes.  So,  you  see,  our  Ameri- 
can culture  is  really  rich  with  the  words  and 
ways  of  many  groups. 

KKPaESENTATTVE  JAMES  A.  BOSKZ 

<  MAB8ACHX7SETTS ) 

(Congressman  Burke  Is  a  member  of  tha 
prestigious  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Social  Se- 
curity.) 

The  other  day,  on  the  floor  of  the  Ho\is« 
of  Representatives,  a  colleague  called  me  an 
Irish-American  Congressman.  I  roee  and 
said,  "I  am  not  an  Irish -American  Congreaa- 
man.  I  am  an  American  Congressman  of  Irish 
descent." 

I  am  tired  of  being  a  hyphenated  Ameri- 
can. The  sooner  we  get  through  with  hy- 
phenated Americans,  the  better  off  America 
will  be  I  I  was  In  World  War  II.  and  I  can  tell 
you  the  blood  of  every  ethnic  group  you  could 
name  was  spilled  on  those  beaches,  but  no- 
body was  saying,  "There  Is  an  Irish-Ameri- 
can and  there  is  an  Italian-American."  They 
were  all  Americans. 

Of  course  I'm  proud  of  my  Irish  ancestry. 
I  grew  up  In  a  Boston  neighborhood  con- 
cerned with  ethnlclsm.  I  was  the  kid  who 
went  around  the  neighborhood  lighting  gas 
stoves  for  Jewish  neighbors  who  could  not 
light  their  own  on  the  Sabbath  for  religious 
reasons.  It  was  not  a  part-time  Job.  My 
mother  sent  me  around.  It  was  her  good- 
neighbor  policy. 

I  still  keep  one  Irish  habit  my  mother 
taught  me.  I  say  a  few  words  to  the  good 
Lord  every  night,  and  I  do  so  again  in  t^e 
morning.  And  then  I  read  the  newspapers, 
and  If  my  name  Is  not  In  the  obituaries,  I 
shower  and  shave  and  go  to  the  office. 

EEPKXSrNTATIVX  TKD  RISEN HOOVKR  (OKLAHOMA) 

(Barely  41,  Rlsenhoover  Is  one  of  the 
youngest  members  of  Congress.) 

During  the  dark  hours  of  World  War  n.  a 
Navy  munitions  ship  exploded  In  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay.  and  my  father,  a  Navy  enlistee, 
was  killed.  It  was  a  bitter  loss  for  a  nine- 
year-old  boy.  My  widowed  mother  moved  us 
to  a  small  town  In  Oklahoma.  There,  I 
quickly  discovered,  the  name  "Rlsenhoover" 
was  considered  German.  Was  I  an  American, 
or  was  I  part  of  Germany's  fascism? 

Playmates  taimted  me  and  called  me  a 
NazL  I  faced  them  squarely.  The  red,  white 
and  blue  of  my  patriotism  was  matched  by 
red  noses,  white  rage  and  blue  bruises — some 
of  them  mine.  Eventually  I  made  a  great 
discovery — that  bullies  are  more  Interested 
In  trying  one'sV)atlence  than  In  testing  one's 
patriotism.        ' 

We  all  matured  together  as  we  grew  older. 
I  gradually  turned  to  debate  and  won  them 
over.  My  battlers  became  my  buddies,  and 
I  can  say  with  affection  and  pride,  they  are 
my  staunchest  supporters  today. 

I  really  believe  that  the  people  In  America 
are  growing  In  tolerance.  Today,  ethnic 
names  are  seldom  handicaps:  In  fact,  they 
are  iiaually  assets.  Excuses  of  race,  sex.  creed 
or  national  origin  Just  don't  wash  any  more. 
They  are  especially  meaningless  to  a  per8<m 
named  Rlsenhoover  who  suffered — but  sur- 
vived— World  War  n.  
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SENATOB    DANIEL    K.    INOUTE     (HAWAn) 

(A  holder  of  a  dozen  decorations.  Senator 
Inouye  lost  his  right  arm  in  fierce  combat 
during  the  closing  days  of  World  War  II.  He 
la  Aaalstant  Majority  Whip.) 

Many  of  today's  sroung  voters  weren't  alive 
when,  as  an  infamous  sequel  to  the  Infamous 
Pearl  Harbor  attack,  the  Federal  Government 
rounded  up  tens  of  thousands  of  Japanese 
and  placed  them  In  barbed-wire  concentra- 
tion camps. 

But  what  progreaa  we've  made!  Today, 
three  members  of  the  House  and  one  member 
of  the  Senate  are  of  Japanese  descent.  Ttiou- 
sands  of  other  Japanese-Americans  have 
reached  high  professional  levels.  The  lesson 
I  draw  from  all  of  this  Is  that  there  Is  a 
melting  pot  process  at  work  In  America — but 
the  process  Is  neither  automatic  nor  painless. 

I  grew  up  in  a  predominantly  Japanese 
neighborhood  in  Honolulu.  Ours  was  really  a 

Irly  happy  existence.  But  I  do  recall  "Eng- 
standard   schools."   These   were   public 

liools  for  thoee  students  who  could  meet 

Igld  standard  of  spoken  English.  In  other 

brds.  they  were  schools  for  Caucasian 
lUdren. 

I  suppose  this  Hawaiian  version  of  cloaked 
segregation  did  stir  some  resentment  In  me. 
but  I  didn't  really  let  it  bother  me.  I  was 
convinced  that  I  could  do  as  well  and  learn 
as  much  in  the  public  schools. 

I  became  a  father  at  the  relatively  late 
age  of  40.  and  I  was  concerned  that  I 
wouldn't  have  the  opportunity  to  sit  down 
and  tell  my  son  of  his  ancestry,  of  how  his 
great-grandfather  came  to  this  country,  of 
the  sacrifices  his  grandfather  made  for  bis 
son.  So  I  decided  to  put  everything  into  a 
letter,  which  eventually  grew  Into  a  book, 
"Journey  to  Washington." 

EErKESENTATIVE   E.  "KIKA"   DE  LA   OABZA 
(TKXA8) 

(Representative  de  la  Oarza  served  in  both 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict.  He  Is 
fluent  in  Spanish,  French,  Italian  and  Por- 
tuguese. ) 

I'm  proud  that  the  Spaniards  sent  out  the 
first  expedition  that  discovered  America.  We 
started  it  all.  And  as  for  my  Mexican  ances- 
tors who  were  already  here,  they  gave  us  a 
cvUlzatlon  which  created  pyramids  greater 
than  those  of  the  Nile,  a  calendar,  zoological 
gardens,  libraries,  and  medicine  so  advanced 
that  they  even  performed  surgery ! 

I  was  very  fortunate  in  not  having  exper- 
ienced any  Intended  slights  or  harassment 
worth  mentioning  In  the  area  of  Texas  where 
I  grew  up.  As  a  fourth-generation  Democrat 
from  down  on  the  banks  of  '..he  Rio  Grande 
In  Mission,  Texas,  I  made  it  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  by  the  grace  of 
God  and  ovir  system  of  government. 

There  la  to  my  mind  no  conflict  at  all  be- 
tween the  melting  pot  tradition  and  the  con- 
cept of  preserving  one's  ethnic  Identity. 
That's  what  America  is  all  about.  Each  per- 
son can  be  his  own  self — old  world,  new 
world.  If  one  wishes  to  wear  a  yarmulka,  a 
Homburg,  a  cowboy  hat  or  a  sombrero,  he  can 
do  it  and  no  one  will  say  him  nay. 

REFEXSENTATIVE    W.    EDWAEO    HABEBT 
(LOUISIAKA) 

(Congressman  Hubert — pronounced  "A- 
bear" — Is  Intensely  proud  of  his  French  ori- 
gin and  does  not  let  his  colleagues  forget  It.) 

Although  my  family  comes  from  the  Cajun 
country  in  Louisiana.  I  never  learned  to 
speak  French.  To  do  penance,  I  am  involved 
In  a  program  to  keep  our  French  heritage  and 
the  language  alive  In  Louisiana. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  ethnic  identities 
should  be  preserved  in  America.  Having  Ca- 
jun blood  has  never  hurt  my  career.  In  fact. 
I  feel  it  has  been  my  strength.  I  remember 
once  when  my  daughter  Dawn  tried  to  give 
me  some  political  advice.  I  said  to  her,  "Lis- 
ten, honey  cbUe,  I  dldnt  study  Journalism 
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and  I  did  all  right  in  the  newspaper  bual- 
neas,  and  I  didn't  study  political  sdanoe  and 
I  have  done  all  right  In  politics — bo  let  me 
do  things  my  own  way." 

Growing  up  In  Louisiana,  of  course,  I  dldnt 
face  the  problem  of  name  calling  or  of  being 
considered  "different."  Nearly  all  of  ub  were 
of  French  heritage.  But  after  coming  to 
Washington,  I  have  on  occasion  had  to  face 
some  ribbing  because  I  am  a  Cajiin.  It 
doean't  bother  me  until  aomeone  makes  a 
serious  accusation  against  my  people.  Then  I 
let  them  know  how  I  feel. 


UNFAIR  COMPETmON  FOR 
<  SOYBEAN  PRODUCERS 


HON.  JERRY  UTTON 

OP  icissoumi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  5.  1976 

Mr.  LITTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
rightful  grumblings  cunong  this  Nation's 
soybean  growers  because  of  the  unfair 
competition  of  Imported  palm,  coconut, 
olive,  and  linseed  oils.  The  problem  Is 
particularly  acute  with  regard  to  palm 
oil.  At  a  time  when  soybean  producers  of 
the  United  States  are  finding  themselves 
with  a  surplus  of  their  product,  the  UjS. 
Department  of  Agriculture  Is  allowing 
the  duty-free  Importation  of  palm  oil.  In 
fact,  a  point  which  I  find  most  Ironic  is 
that  many  of  these  vegetable  exporting 
nations'  palm  oil  industries  are  being 
subsidized  by  the  United  States.  That  Is 
carrying  our  benevolence  a  bit  too  far. 

Thei«  are  many  reasons  why  the 
United  States  should  adopt  a  policy  that 
Is  favorable  to  its  own  soybean  growers. 
Not  all  are  strictly  plusses  on  the  side  of 
the  farmer  alone;  there  are  also  con- 
sumer and  health  rationales  for  such  a 
stance.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter 
I  recently  sent  to  the  Honorable  Alexan- 
der M.  Schmidt,  Commissioner  of  the 
Food  ond  Drug  Administration,  which 
discusses  a  recent  FDA  regulation  change 
which  has  a  very  favorable  impact — If 
only  this  regulation  would  be  imple- 
mented sooner.  My  comments  are  con- 
sistent with  my  sincere  effort  since  com- 
ing to  Congress  to  educate  and  unite  the 
agricultural  and  consumer  communi- 
ties— for  the  good  of  all. 
Hon.  Alexander  M.  Schmidt, 
Commissioner,  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion,  Washington,  DC. 

Deak  Mb.  Schmidt:  I  was  quite  pleased  to 
see  that  your  agency  has  promulgated  new 
regulations  regarding  the  declaration  of  food 
Ingredients  on  labels  of  food  products.  I  am 
specifically  referring  to  the  requirement  that 
all  oil  ingredients  be  required  to  identify  by 
specific  source  name,  rather  than  general 
class,  the  oll(s)  contained  therein. 

I  have  long  felt  that  the  soybean  Industry 
of  this  country  and  the  American  consumer 
could  mutually  benefit  from  such  a  specifi- 
cation for  fat  and  oil  Ingredients  of  foods. 
In  fact,  I  have  been  working  on  legislation 
which  would  do  specifically  what  your  regu- 
lations have  accomplished.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  legislative  process  now  appears  unnec- 
essary. The  FDA  seems  to  have  recognized  the 
problem  that  has  existed  with  the  present 
policy  of  general  "vegetable  oil"  enumera- 
tions, rather  than  specifying  individual  oils. 
The  consumer  docs  not  know  that  soybean 
oil  Is  only  14%  fat  content,  while  Imported 
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coconut  oil,  palm  oil,  and  palm  kemtf  oil 
have  fat  amounts  ranging  from  62%  to  90%. 
The  consumer  has  not  known  what  he  has 
been  getting. 

The  farmer  has  known  very  weU,  but  his 
words  of  disapproval  have  fallen  on  deaf  ears. 
Of  course,  his  concern  Includes  the  alarm  he 
registers  from  the  massive  foreign  oils,  such 
as  palm,  linseed,  coconut  oils,  etc.  which  are 
being  shipped  to  this  country.  When  there 
is  such  an  abundant  source  of  soybean  oU 
which  can  serve  nearly  all  of  the  same  func- 
tions as  these  imported  oils.  It  seems  a  bit 
silly  to  allow  tbem  to  glutton  our  markets. 
I  have  high  hopes  that  the  FDA's  new  regu- 
lations win  be  a  prominent  first  step  for  our 
domestic  producers  to  regain  this  market  to 
the  benefit  of  our  consumers'  health. 

In  addition  to  complimenting  you  on  this 
fine  action,  my  letter  serves  one  further  pur- 
pose :  I  feel  quite  strongly  that  this  pnqxjeed 
regulation  ahould  be  moved  up  to  a  much 
earlier  date.  The  legislation  I  was  writing 
specified  an  October  l.  1976,  compliance  date. 
But  an  implementation  date  of  January  1. 
1978 — two  full  years  from  now — ^Is  a  senseless 
delay.  The  excuse  of  backlogs  of  label  Inven- 
torles  is  the  only  one  I  have  been  given  by 
FDA  officials  to  date.  A  two  year  backlog  of 
such  labels  is  inccMnprehensible. 

I  believe  strongly  that  even  the  bulky  ma- 
chinery of  our  federal  government  can  move 
more  swiftly  than  this.  If  an  improvement  Is 
recognized,  it  seems  that  a  two  year  delay 
In  implementation  is  self-defeating.  On  be- 
half of  the  American  agricultural  community 
and  all  of  our  nation's  consumers,  I  urge 
that  this  date  be  moved  up. 


BICENTENNIAL     SALUTE     TO     REV. 
DR.  WILLIAM  L.  TURLEY 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROT 

OF    THE   DISTRICT    OF    COLUICBIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  5.  1976 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Siieaker,  as  this 
great  Republic  celebrates  its  Bicentennial, 
and  we  reflect  upon  the  virtues  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  of  our  Nation,  I  think 
It  is  most  appropriate  that  we  pay  tribute 
also  to  those  who  today  caity  on  in  the 
best  tradition  of  the  faith  and  the  works 
of  the  Fathers  of  our  country.  Here  ta 
our  Nation's  Capital,  we  are  privileged 
to  have  one  such  man.  whose  life  and 
works  are  the  very  embodiment  of  the 
faith,  the  sense  of  conscience  and 
the  response  to  duty  that  has  endeared 
the  Foimding  Fathers  to  us  all.  I  speak  of 
the  Reverend  Dr.  William  L.  Turley,  pas- 
tor of  Mount  Gllead  Baptist  Churt^. 

History,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  nourished  by 
instructive  example.  The  Instructive  ex- 
ample of  the  life  of  the  Reverend  Dr. 
William  L.  Turley  has  Indeed  enriched 
the  public  service,  exalted  the  i^lic 
life  and  added  luster  to  the  work  of  the 
church  in  America. 

Affectionately  known  by  his  devoted 
members  as  the  "shepherd  of  Mount 
Gilead,"  Reverend  Turley  is  respected 
and  revered  as  a  soldier  who  never  grows 
tired  of  serving  In  Ood's  army.  He  b^an 
his  career  in  the  ministry  in  1923  when 
he  assumed  fiie  leadership  of  a  small 
house  of  worship  on  6th  and  Trumbull 
Streets  in  our  Nation's  Capital.  A  skilled 
organizer  and  a  man  who  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  man  recognizes  the  eco- 
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nomlc  potential  of  the  Black  church. 
Reverend  Turley  has  for  53  years  been  a 
catalyst  of  economic  growth  and  social 
development  of  Washington's  inner  city 
communities.  \ 

Under  his  leadership,  the  MoUnt 
Oilead  congregation  bought  a  new 
church  building  at  1625  13th  Street, 
N.W..  and  in  14  short  years,  the  members 
completed  the  task  of  paying  off  their 
mortgage.  Four  years  later,  the  economic 
genius  of  Reverend  Turley  resulted  in 
the  foimding  of  the  federally  chartered 
credit  union.  Today  that  credit  union 
has  loaned  over  $200,000  to  inner  city 
residents,  many  of  whom  were  turned 
away  from  commercial  credit  institutions 
and  facing  financial  disaster.  The  Mount 
Oilead  Credit  Union  stands  as  a  symbol 
of  Reverend  Turley's  financial  wisdom 
and  his  belief  that  in  serving  the  least 
among  us  we  bestow  glory  upon  the  House 
of  God. 

A  graduate  of  Howard  University  and 
holder  of  the  honorary  doctor  of  divinity 
degree  f  nxn  Virginia  Seminary  and  Col- 
lege, in  Lynchburg,  Va.,  Reverend  Turley 
is  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  in 
churchdom  in  the  tristate  area.  Since 
1953,  he  has  led  the  Mount  Bethel  Baptist 
AssociatiMi  of  Washington,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia. 

Washlngtonians  celebrating  our  Na- 
tion's Bicentennial  see  reflected  in  Rev. 
Dr.  \<^lliam  L.  Turley,  the  sterling  qual- 
ities that  endear  the  Founding  Fathers 
to  all  Americans. 

As  the  patriots  recognized  the  finan- 
cial genius  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  the 
Nation's  first  Secretary  of  Treasury,  so 
do  we  in  Washington  recognize  the  fi- 
nancial foresight  of  Reverend  Turley  for 
establishing  the  Mount  Gilead  Credit 
Union  that  today  offers  to  the  citizens 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  low  cost  services  for 
Loan  Protection  Insurance,  Life  Caving 
Insurance.  Major  Medical  Policies,  and 
other  financial  counseling  services. 

Like  Benjamin  Franklin,  whose  time- 
ly words  of  wisdom  held  the  Continental 
Congress  together  in  times  of  stress.  Re^ 
erend  Turley's  humble  yet  provocative 
ccnnmentary  won  him  the  praise  and  ad- 
miration of  his  fellow  clergy  when  he 
served  as  moderator  of  the  Moimt  Bethel 
Baptist  Association. 

The  political  charisma  of  a  George 
Washington  Is  reflected  in  the  d3aiamic 
personality  of  Reverend  Turley  that  en- 
abled him  to  hold  his  small  congregation 
together  during  the  early  years  of  the 
founding  of  Mount  Gilead.  Today,  Moimt 
Gilead  is  one  of  Washington's  leading 
churches. 

As  I  reflect  upon  the  work  of  Reverend 
Turley,  I  recall  visiting  the  Mount  GUead 
Church  which  Is  located  only  a  few  blocks 
from  my  home.  Revereild  Turley  would 
always  speak  of  the  vital  contribution 
that  the  presence  of  Moimt  Gilead  would 
make  in  imprxjving  our  neighborhood.  His 
eloquent  support  of  the  church's  involve- 
ment in  the  social  well-being  of  our  com- 
munity roninded  me  of  the  courage  of 
Patrick  Henry,  who  called  upon  the  colo- 
nists of  1776  to  join  together  in  a  crusade 
to  build  a  free  and  better  society  for  all 
Americans. 

As  the  patriots  pf  1776  rallied  around 
the  bold  rhetoric  of  Thomas  Paine  and 
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looked  to  him  as  the  inspirational  leader 
of  the  revolution  so  did  the  elders  of 
Mount  Gilead  look  to  Reverend  Turley 
when,  as  a  young  minister,  he  preached 
his  very  first  sermtm.  Selecting  as  his 
topic:  "The  Church,  the  World's  Hope," 
Reverend  Turley  instilled  the  congrega- 
tion with  a  new  enthusiasm  for  the  great 
crusade  that  God  calls  us  all  to  join. 

I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  sulnnit  this 
testimonial  in  recognition  of  Rev.  Dr. 
William  L.  Turley,  a  great  American  who 
has  earned  by  his  deeds  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  the  citizens  of  our  Na- 
tiCHi's  Capital,  as  a  founding  father  of 
religious  leadership. 


ALPINE  LAKES  WILDERNESS  AREA 


HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  5,  1976 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  I^^eaker.  HJt.  7792. 
establishing  an  Alpine  Lakes  Wilderness 
area  and  for  other  purposes,  has  been  re- 
ported by  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Parks  and  Recreation  to  the  full  Interior 
Cconmittee.  As  presently  drafted  the  De- 
partment of  A^culture  is  strongly  op- 
posed to  HH.  77^. 

For  the  ben^t  of  my  colleagues  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Rxcobd  a  letter  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  outlining  its  ^ 
opposition  to  B.H..  7792.  Tlie  text  of  the 
letter  follows: 

DEPAKTICKNT   of   AOtlCTTLTTntE,  I 

Office  of  the  Sxcsktabt.  ' 
Washington,  DC,  January  28, 1978. 
Hon.  James  A.  Halet, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives. 

Dk&b  Mb.  Chaibman  :  We  would  like  to  offer 
our  views  on  HJl.  7792  as  reported  to  the 
Full  Committee  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Recreation.  This  blU  would 
establish  In  the  State  of  Washington  an  loe 
Peaks-Enchantment  Area  including  an  Al- 
pine Lakes  WUdemess  and  a  management 
unit  which  In  turn  includes  areas  of  In- 
tended wilderness. 

This  Department  strongly  recommends  that 
H  Jl.  7792  as  reported  not  be  enacted. 

We  reported  and  testified  on  HJt.  7793  on 
Jime  17,  1976.  HJl.  7792  as  originally  Intro- 
duced embodied  the  Administration's  pro- 
posal. However,  as  reported,  substitute  lan- 
guage has  been  Inserted  following  the  enact- 
ing clause.  We  testified  on  oxa  concerns  with 
this  substitute  language  on  November  7. 
1975,  and  further  by  letter  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee dated  November  13,  1975.  Although 
several  changes  were^  made  during  Subcom- 
mittee markup,  a  number  of  unacceptable 
provisions  are  contained  In  HJl.  7792  as  re- 
ported. The  Ice  Peaks-Enchantment  Area 
that  would  be  established  would  consist  of 
two  entitles — a  wilderness  area  of  approxi- 
mately 302,000  acres,  and  a  management  unit 
of  approximately  618,000  acres  that  would 
surround  the  wilderness  and  be  similar  In 
concept  to  a  national  recreation  area. 

Certain  areas  wlthm  the  management  unit 
are  Identified  as  "intended  wilderness  lands;  •* 
however,  except  for  acquisition  of  private 
land  the  Intended  wilderness  Is  not  treated 
differently.  Within  the  management  unit,  re- 
strictions would  be  placed  on  our  existing 
land  acquisition  authorities,  planning  flex- 
ibility, and  management  priorities.  An  accel- 
erated timber  management  effcat  and  a  trans- 
portation system  with  new  modes  of  access 
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would  be  required.  An  advlaory  board  would 
be  established  to  assist  In  preparing  and  Im- 
plementing a  multiple  use  plan  which  would 
be  subject  to  a  90-day  "disapproval"  period  by 
either  House  of  Congress;  however,  changes 
would  not  require  referral  to  Congress.  With- 
in the  Intended  wilderness,  the  Secretary 
would  be  directed  to  acquire  all  non-Pederal 
lands  within  5  years  and  provide  compensa- 
tion for  loss  of  timber  value  that  might  occur 
prior  to  acquisition.  The  land  acquisition  *n 
the  management  unit  must  not  substantially 
Impair  the  programmed  timber  harvest  on  the 
two  National  Forests  Involved. 

H.R.  T792  as  reported  would  legislate  a 
management  unit  which  Is  essentially  the 
planning  unit  we  have  designated  In  our  land 
use  planning  process.  We  are  clearly  on  rec- 
ord as  to  how  the  area  will  be  managed  to 
meet  the  public  Interest  following  extensive 
public  involvement  and  application  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  process. 
We  believe  that  the  priorities  established 
through  this  process  are  reasonable  and  de- 
sirable, and  that  they  are  preferable  to  the 
priorities  which  would  be  established  by  H.R. 
7792  as  reported.  Moreover,  sections  2,  6  and 
7  provide  conflicting  direction,  and  it  is  not 
clear  which  has  priority.  This  is  discussed 
further  In  the  attached  supplemental  state- 
ment. 

A  number  of  changes  In  our  authorities  for 
land  acquisition  are  contained  In  section  3. 
These  changes  would  so  constrain  manage- 
ment flexibility  that  it  is  doubtful  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act  could  be  met.  The  supple- 
mental statement  discusses  this  In  detail. 

We  believe  It  would  be  a  serious  error  to 
establish  In  law  the  multiple  use  plan  as 
required  by  section  5.  If  such  were  done, 
It  would  become  extremely  dlflBcult.  If  not 
Impossible,  to  be  adequately  responsive  to 
the  public  Interest,  and  to  carry  out  provi- 
sions of  other  laws  applicable  to  National 
Forest  System  lands.  The  provision  for  dis- 
approval of  the  plan  by  either  House  of 
Congress  would  place  an  unnecessary  burden 
on  both  the  Congress  and  ourselves  without 
adding  to  the  oversight  authorities  already 
available  to  the  Congress.  In  addition  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  consistently  held 
that  such  provisions  Infringe  on  the  consti- 
tutional responsibility  of  the  Executive 
Branch. 

H.R.  7792,  as  reported,  would  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  $20,000,000  for  land  acqui- 
sition and  $5,000,000  for  plans  and  studies. 
This  would  fall  far  short  of  the  total  needed 
for  acquisition  whU:h  we  estimate  to  be  966,- 
300,000.  It  Is  atoef^parent  that  section  6(a) 
would  Involve  substantial  development,  pro- 
gram, and  administrative  costs. 

The  President  recently  urged  Congress  to 
work  more  closely  with  the  Executive  Branch 
on  proposed  National  Forest  additions  to  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System.  A 
great  amount  of  careful  study  goes  Into  Ad- 
ministration proposals  to  define  manageable 
boundaries  and  to  reflect  reasonable  trade- 
offs among  various  possible  resource  uses. 
H.R.  7792  as  reported  wotild  be  very  costly 
both  in  direct  Federal  acquisition  and  ad- 
ministrative expenditures  and  In  opportuni- 
ties foregone  relative  to  the  additional  values 
obtained. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presen- 
tation of  this  report  and  that  enactment  of 
HJl.  7792  as  reported  wo\ild  not  be  in  ac- 
cord with  the  Administration's  objectives. 
Sincerely, 

John  A.  Knzbki., 
Acting  Secretary. 

Enclosures. 

USDA  STn>PLZMn«TAi.  9r*Tmn»T  oit  H.R. 
7792  AS  RxpoB-m>  PniTAimNC  to  thx 
Alpink  liAKXa  Arza 

LAND    ACQTTISmoW (INTKNOEO  wn.oiaiNzss) 

Several  limitations  would  be  Imposed  on 
acquisition  of  non-Federal  lands. 
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The  Intention  in  section  2(d)  that  the 
"intended  wilderness  lands"  become  wilder- 
ness is  clear.  Section  2(d)  also  indicates 
that  these  lands  will  remain  a  part  of  the 
"management  unit"  until  the  acquisition 
program  is  completed.  However,  section  2(b) 
directs  that  the  management  of  National 
Forest  land  In  the  management  unit  Include 
utilization  and  disposal  of  natural  resources 
such  as  timber,  forage,  and  minerals,  "inso- 
far as  their  use  and  disposal  will  not  sub- 
stantially impair  the  purposes  for  which  the 
management  unit  is  established."  Since 
these  purposes  are  different  than  for  wilder- 
ness, compliance  with  section  2(b)  could 
force  us  to  engage  in  activities  which  would 
render  the  National  Forest  lands  unsuitable 
for  wilderness.  Ironically,  similar  activities 
on  the  private  lands,  would  lead  to  condem- 
nation. 

Within  the  intended  wilderness,  comple- 
tion of  acquisition  would  be  required,  by 
section  3(d)(1)  "no  later  than  five  years 
after  enactment."  Also,  "as  such  parcels  are 
acquired,  the  land  shall  become  part  of  the 
Alpine  Lakes  Wilderness."  Since  the  inten- 
tion that  these  lands  become  part  of  the 
wilderness  is  quite  clear,  we  would  feel  ob- 
liged to  exercise  condemnation  If  a  private 
landowner  attempted  to  develop  or  utilize 
his  land  In  any  manner  Inconsistent  with 
wilderness.  This  could  also  place  a  limita- 
tion on  activities  of  private  landowners 
prior  to  acquisition.  Extensive  use  of  con- 
demnation could  lead  to  serious  escalation 
in  acquisition  costs.  Also  land  values  con- 
tinue to  increase  so  that  private  owners 
would  generally  expect  higher  prices  In  5 
years.  Consequently,  substantial  condem- 
nation would  be  likely,  accompanied  by 
significantly  Increased  costs  over  our  esti- 
mate of  present  values  of  the  Involved  lands. 
Also,  the  requirement  that  certain  tracts  of 
"Intended  wilderness  lands"  become  wilder- 
ness as  they  are  acquired  could  result  In 
isolated  tracts  of  wilderness  adjacent  to 
private  land  in  such  fashion  that  manage- 
ment for  wilderness  would  be  unqeallstlc. 
There  Is  no  Indication  as  to  when  the  Fed- 
eral lands  In  the  intended  wilderness  be- 
come wilderness  during  the  5-year  period. 

Sec.  3  (d)  (2)  directs  Federal  payment  of 
compensation  for  "the  loss,  if  any,  of  com- 
mercial timber  value"  that  might  occur  be- 
tween January  1,  1976,  and  date  of  acquisi- 
tion, on  lands  to  be  acquired  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment.  The  value  of  the  commer- 
cial timber  on  both  dates  would  "be  deter- 
mined at  the  market  price  of  such  timber 
prevailing  at  that  time."  Unless  an  expen- 
sive survey  of  timber  quality  and  quantity 
was  conducted  Inunedlately  following  pas- 
sage of  the  Act,  it  would  be. extremely  dif- 
ficult to  reconstruct  values  as  of  January 
1,  1976,  for  acquisition  cases  In  the  future. 

LAND  ACQtTISrnON    (MANAGEMENT  UNrT) 

The  Act  would  provide  that  within  the 
management  unit,  but  outside  the  Intended 
wilderness  lands,  land  exchanges  must  not 
substantially  impair  the  prognunined  timber 
harvest  of  the  two  National  FOreats  Involved. 
In  effect,  this  would  negate  our  ability  to 
accomplish  land  exchanges  and  force  the 
vast  majority  of  the  acquisition  within  the 
management  unit  to  be  accomplished  by 
purchase.  Acquisition  would  be  further  lim- 
ited to  only  10  percent  of  the  non-Federal 
lands,  and  condemnation  limited  to  land 
where  the  uses  are  Incompatible  with  the 
purposes  of  the  Act,  or  not  In  accordance 
with  local  zoning,  or  would  create  a  severe 
impairment  of  the  resources.  Since  the  ma- 
jority of  the  management  unit  is  checker- 
board ownership  where  50  percent  of  the 
land  is  privately  owned,  we  would  expect 
that  more  than  10  percent  of  that  acreage 
might  need  to  be  acquired  In  order  to  prop- 
erly administer  the  Intisrmingled  Federal 
lands  to  carry  out  the  pvirposes  of  the  Act. 
Difficulties  in  defining  "severe  Impairment 
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of  the  resources"  can  also  be  anticipated  In 
condemnation  cases  under  that  authority. 

WILDERNESS  MANAGEMENT 

Sec.  2(c)  would  provide  for  exceptions  td 
wilderness  management  as  it  is  dlrected^ln 
the  Wilderness  Act  (78  SUt.  890).  We  feel  it 
would  be  undesirable  to  amplify  the  man- 
agement direction  for  the  proposed  Alpine 
Lakes  Wilderness  to  make  it  different  from 
other  units  of  the  National  Wilderness  Pres- 
ervation System. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  per- 
mit mechanized  equipment  in  the  proposed 
wilderness  to  facilitate  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  local  water  supply  projects  which 
existed  prior  to  enactment.  We  feel  this 
would  be  an  undesirable  precedent.  It  goes 
beyond  our  present  authority,  which  pro- 
vides for  such  use  when  consistent  with  the 
wilderness  resource,  and  could  lead  to  other 
uses  or  activities  within  wilderness  which 
did  not  conform  to  the  principles  of  the 
Wilderness  Act. 

The  Wilderness  Act  presently  provides 
authority  to  prohibit  activities  in  conflict 
with  the  wilderness  resource.  Although  we 
would  not  normally  expect  to  exercise  this 
authority  In  regard  to  flsh  stocking,  we  feel 
it  would  be  undesirable  to  limit  our  author- 
ity as  is  done  In  the  second  proviso  of 
sec.  2(c). 

MULTIPLE  USE  PLAN  GtTIDELINES 

Section  6  would  legislate  the  specifics 
which  would  be  included  in  our  planning. 
This  would  so  limit  the  flexibility  of  plan- 
ners as  to  essentially  negate  the  entire  plan- 
ning process,  and  would  presume  to  estab- 
lish, prior  to  the  beginning  of  planning,  the 
specifics  of  such  planning.  Further,  in  one 
program  area,  timber  management,  the  di- 
rection provided  extends  beyond  the  desig- 
nated area  established  by  the  bill  and  in- 
cludes the  remainder  of  the  two  National 
Forests  involved. 

It  directs  an  accelerated  effort  "to  obtain 
regeneration  after  harvesting  and  to  re- 
forest non-stocked  or  poorly  stocked  areas 
of  the  Mount  Baker-Snoquelmie  and 
Wenatchee  National  Forests  including  lands 
In  the  management  unrt."  We  feel  it  is  un- 
desirable to  provide  piece-meal  program 
direction  outside  the  congressional ly  desig- 
nated area  In  view  of  the  interrelationship 
between  our  various  programs.  This  would 
severely  limit  our  ability  to  coordinate  and 
thereby  optimize  «our  management  effort  for 
the  two  National  Forests  Involved  and 
between  them  and  the  other  forests  in  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon.  This  specific  direction 
for  one  program  on  two  National  Forests 
would  conflict  with  existing  legislation  ap- 
plicable to  the  National  Forest  System  In  gen- 
eral, and  would  be  far  more  complex  to  ad- 
minister than  a  specially  designated  area 
where  all  programs  are  modified  to  meet  the 
specific  purposes  of  the  area.  The  cost  of 
such  an  effort  could  not  be  determined  with- 
out an  in-depth  study  and  analysis;  however, 
it  would  necessarily  be  a  significant  Increase 
over  existing  program  costs. 

ADMINISTXATfVE  GUmELINES 

The  stated  Intention  of  the  guidelines  in  , 
section  7  Is  to  permit  normal  timber  sales. 
However,  the  requirement  for  Secretarial 
rules  and  regulations  and  the  specifics  of 
their  content  would  generally  place  timber 
sales  outside  of  normal  practices. 

Some  of  the  guidelines  In  sections  6  and  7 
would  conflict  with  the  management  direc- 
tion in  section  2  which  presumably  provides 
the  purpose  of  the  Area.  Priorities  would  need 
to  be  established  before  we  could  respond  to 
the  specific,  conflicting  direction.  For 
example,  section  7  would  direct  the  Secretary 
to  permit  and  encourage  the  economic  use  of 
renewable  resources  while  section  2  seems  to 
indicate  that  public  outdoor  recreation  bene- 
fits are  first  priority.  The  requirement  In  sec- 
tion 6(a)  (6)  for  designation  of  areas  for 
rockhounding  within  the  wilderness  would 
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confilct  with  section  2  which  directs  that 
the  wilderness  be  managed  in  accordance 
with  the  bill  and  the  Wilderness  Act  which- 
ever iB  more  restrictive.  Since  the  Wilderness 
Act  Is  the  more  restrictive,  that  pco-t  of  sec- 
tion 6(a)  (5)  would  be  negated.  We  feel  it  Is 
far  more  desirable  to  treat  the  specifics  In 
our  planning  prooess  rather  than  in  law. 

PROGRAM    COSTS 

Administration  of  the  wilderness  and 
management  unit  would  be  quite  expensive 
due  to  the  various  management  restrictions, 
time  limits,  development  requirements,  and 
program  emphasis.  We  have  no  estimate  of 
this  cost  since  considerable  additional 
planning  would  be  necessary  to  develop  a 
program. 

WALL    STREET    JOURNAL    PRAISES 
ELKHART   (IND.)    TRUTH 


/ 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  5,  1976 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  call  the  attention  of  Members  of  the 
House  to  a  story  in  yesterday's  Wall 
Street  Journal  entitled  "Small  Indiana 
Paper  Flourishes  as  Others  Its  Size 
Founder  or  Die." 

The  Elkhart  Truth,  one  of  five  daily 
newspapers  in  my  congressional  district, 
is  an  outstanding  example  of  American 
journalism,  and  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  has  recognized  it  in 
this  way. 

The  article  follows: 
Hometown    News:     Small    Indiana    Paper 

FLOtmisHEs  AS  Others  Its  Size  Foundbi 

OR   Die — ^Thb  Elkhart  Trttth  Stretches 

Its  Staff  to  Limit,  Steps  on  Prominent 

Toes — Gttlpino  Down  Alka-Seltzer 
(By  Stephen  Grover) 

Elkhart,  Ind.^A  few  years  back,  Walter 
Beardsley,  retired  chairman  of  the  Miles  Lab- 
oratories Inc.,  a  former  Republican  National 
Oommitteeman  from  Indiana  and  scion  of 
one  of  this  town's  oldest  families,  was  stopped 
by  police  and  given  a  speeding  ticket. 

The  incident  was  duly  covered  by  the 
hometown  newspaper.  The  Elkhart  Truth. 
Though  as  46%  owner  of  the  pt4>er  Mr. 
Beardsley  might  have  hoped  for  gentler 
treatment,  the  item  actuaUy  ran  on  two  suc- 
cessive days  owing  to  an  editorial  oversight. 
Mr.  Beardsley  stood  behind  the  paper's  cov- 
erage of  the  incident,  but  admits  that  be  was 
a  little  miffed  when  the  story  ran  a  second 
time.  "That  was  overdoing  It,"  he  says. 

More  recently,  the  70-year-old  Mr.  Beards- 
ley was  among  a  group  of  corporate  execu- 
tives asked  by  the  Senate  Watergate  Com- 
mittee if  their  firms  had  made  Ulegal  contri- 
butions to  former  President  Nixon's  1972  re- 
election campaign.  Again,  the  Truth  gave 
the  story  prominent  play.  (As  it  turned  out. 
Miles — the  maker  of  Alka-Seltzer  and  Elk- 
hart's largest  single  employer — ^hadn't  made 
any  gifts  to  the  campaign,  and  Mr.  Beards- 
ley's  personal  contribution  of  more  than 
910,000  involved  no  wrongdoing.) 

Mr.  Beardsley  was  philosophical  about  his 
second  brush  with  embarrassing  publicity. 
"The  news  comes  first,"  he  says,  "imspec- 
tive  of  whose  toes  get  stepped  oa." 

SURVIVING  TOE  TIMZ8 

A  willingness  to  step  on  toes — even  those 
in  high  places — is  what  makes  the  Truth,  an 
afternoon  dally  with  a  circulation  of  30,000  a 
lively  and  engaging  newspaper,  one  of  the 
best  of  its  size  in  the  nation.  In  an  era  when 
many  such  papers  have  lost  readers  to  tel- 
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evision  or  have  gone  downhill  as  they  were 
merged  into  newspaper  chains  of  Indifferent 
quality,  the  Truth  has  fiourished,  proving 
that  there  is  stiU  a  market  In  .the  small 
towns  of  America  for  news  that  is  presented 
factuaUy  and  fairly. 

Qiven  its  limited  resources — the  paper's 
editorial  staff  of  39  includes  only  13  re- 
porters— the  Truth  can't  compete  with  big- 
city  dailies  in  covering  national  and  interna- 
tional news.  For  these  stories,  it  relies  al- 
most exclusively  on  reports  from  the  na- 
tion's two  wire  services.  The  Associated  Press 
and  United  Press  International.  What  it 
does  Instead,  according  to  I.  W.  Cole,  dean 
of  the  MedlU  School  of  Journalism  at  North- 
western University  (and  a  friend  of  John  F. 
Dille  Jr.,  editor  and  54%-owner  of  the 
Truth),  "is  to  cover  the  community  it  serves 
in  as  painstaking  a  manner  as  it  can." 

Because  it  considers  Itself' a  paper  of  rec- 
ord for  the  citizens  of  Elkhart  County,  Truth 
reporters  attend  a  myriad  of  governmMit, 
school-board  and  civic-club  meetings.  '"They 
are  also  told,"  says  John  J.  OUlaspy,  the 
managing  editor,  "that  they  aren't  to  base 
their  stories  on  handouts  or  to  accept  the 
mayor  or  other  city  officials  as  the  sole  source 
of  news.  We  want  to  know  if  something  is 
true,  and  how  it  will  affect  the  community. 
That  means  asking  questions." 

COVERINO  THE  RECESSION 

The  paper  also  gives  close  scrutiny  to  lo- 
cal business  news.  Elkhart,  a  community  of 
nearly  50.000  located  100^  miles  east  of  Chi- 
cago, is  more  than  just  the  headquarters  of 
MUes  Laboratories.  It's  the  nation's  center 
for  the  manufacture  of  mobile  homes,  and, 
as  such,  was  badly  battered  by  the  recent  re- 
cession. Its  unemployment  rate  of  over  12% 
was  weU  above  the  nation's  average,  and 
Truth  reporters  probed  what  this  meant, 
both  in  economic  and  human-interest  terms. 
(Among  those  hurt  by  the  recession  was  the 
Truth  itself.  Circulation  dr(^ped  to  29.000 
from  31,000,  and  it  has  only  recently  Inched 
back  to  the  30,000  mark.) 

Truth  reporters  have  their  hand^  full, 
what  with  local  news,  sports  events  and 
helping  to  fill  a  weekly  magazine,  a  four- 
page  Saturday  section  for  teenagers  and 
special  annual  sections  on  topics  like  busi- 
ness and  finance,  basketball  and  the  county 
fair.  "We  would  like  our  reporters  to  have 
more  time  to  background  or  strengthen  a 
story,"  says  Stan  LewaUen,  the  city  editor, 
"but  we're  not  always  in  a  position  to  do 
tills  realistically/' 

Nor  is  there  much  ^are  time  for  pursu- 
ing enterprising  investigative  stories.  But 
occasionally,  the  paper  produces  a  first-rate 
community  expose.  Last  August,  Truth  re- 
porter Dave  Overton  disclosed  that  federally 
funded  manpower  crews  had  been  used  on 
ditchdigging  projects  for  which  the  county 
was  paying  a  private  contractor.  After  the 
story  appeared,  Elkhart  County's  surveyor, 
who  aUegedly  had  close  ties  to  the  contract- 
ing firm,  was  indicted  for  theft  of  labor  and 
services  and  conflict  of  interest. 

MANNING   THE   GOSHEN    BUREAT7 

Reporting  the  story  took  loniger  than  It 
inlc^t  have,  however,  because  Mr.  Overton 
had  to  track  it  down  in  his  spare  time.  "In 
the  meantime."  Mr.  Overton  says,  "word  got 
back  to  people  about  what  I  was  up  to.  And 
that  made  the  digging  even  more  difficult." 
The  34-year-old  reporter  mans  the  paper's 
only  bureau,  in  the  county  seat  of  Goshen. 

Though  it  describee  itself  as  politicaUy  "in- 
dependent," the  Truth  editorial  page  gener- 
ally mirrors  the  conservative  sentiments  of 
its  readers.  It  has,  however,  8ut>Poi'ted  liberal 
Democrats,  including  Indiana  Congressman 
John  Brademas.  who  is  chief  deputy  to  the 
majority  whip  in  tlje  House  of  R^resenta- 
tives.  and  Daniel  E.  Hayes,  the  incumbent 
in  last  November's  mayoralty  election.  (De- 
spite the  Truth's  endorsement,  Mr.  Hayes 
lost  his  bid  for  reelection.  "One  reason  he  got 
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beaten."  says  Mr.  Beardsley.  who  (Mnngrtun 
with  the  paper's  stand,  "is  that  he  hadn't 
been  able  to  clean  up  the  stink  of  the  sew- 
age system.") 

James  P.  McNeile,  the  paper's  publisher, 
says:  "It  has  to  be  painful  to  Mr.  Beardsley 
that  we  sometimes  support  Democrats.  But 
he's  never  tried  to  interfere  with  our  deci- 
sions." Mr.  Beardsley  says:  "111  argue  with 
them,  but  that's  all." 

Nor  does  the  Truth  flinch  from  publishing 
stories  unfavc»able  to  Miles  or  to  other  local 
employers.  Two  years  ago,  when  the  VJB. 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  raised  safety 
questions  about  Alka-Seltzer.  the  story,  in- 
cluding Miles'  response,  rated  several  col- 
umns on  page  one.  "We  usually  try  extra 
hard  to  make  sure  that  something  about 
MUes  that  might  affect  the  business  commu- 
nity gets  into  the  paper,"  says  reporter  Steve 
Bibler. 

Mr.  Bibler  also  recently  wrote  a  story  about 
how  nearby  residents  objected  to  the  stench 
emanating  from  what  he  caUed  "the  MUes 
dump,"a  53-acre  site  northwest  of  Elkhart 
where  the  company  dumps  calcium  suli^ate. 
a  by-product  of  the  manufacture  of  citric 
acid.  Though  it  pointed  out  that  the  sub- 
stance Is  harmless  and  inert,  the  story  said 
it  "smells  atrocious." 

In  1972,  when  a  local  mobUe-home  manu- 
facturer barred  a  group  of  activists  then 
working  for  Ralph  Nader  from  an  inspection 
tour  of  its  plant,  the  Truth  played  the  story 
on  page  one,  noting  that  another  company  in 
the  area  had  given  the  group -free  access  to 
its  plant. 

Mr.  GiUaspy  admits  that  the  Truth  some- 
times gets  pressure  from  advertisers  asking 
for  favorable  treatment  in  the  news  columns, 
but  he  says.  "We  don't  consider  It  very  seri- 
ously." Reporters,  he  says,  routinely  tell  call- 
ers that  there's  no  relation  between  the  news 
dep&rtment  and  the  advertising  department. 
"(Advertisers)  aren't  always  happy  with  that 
reply,  but  that's  the  way  it  is,"  Mr.  GUlaspy 
says,  adding  that  he  can't  recall  a  single  inci- 
dent in  which  a  company  withdrew  adver- 
tising in  a  dispute  over  news  coverage. 

Almost  everyone  in  Elkhart  who  reads  a 
newspaper  subscribes  to  the  Truth,  Mr.  GU- 
laspy says.  Some  people  get  the  morning  Chi- 
cago papers,  but  the  paper  in  xiearby  South 
Bend,  he  says,  provides  "next  to  no  competi- 
tion." 

"dear  editor  ..." 

Town  leaders  give  the  Truth  ^igh  marks. 
Michael  A.  Cosentino,  prosecuting  attorney 
for  Elkhart  County,  says,  "The  Truth  is  not 
only  objective,  it's  very  accurate — and  thafs 
as  Important  as  being  objective.  Trials  are 
regularly  covered  by  the  reporters,  and  I'vp 
never  known  one  to  make  a  mistake." 

One  indication  that  the  Truth  carries  • 
weight  In  the  community  is  the  number  of 
letters  to  the  editor  it  receives.  Of  the  1.200 
letters  that  reach  its  offices  each  year,  it 
prints  about  1,000  on  the  editorial  page.  Ac- 
cording to  Johif  F.  DiUe  m.  Mr.  DUle's  son 
and  the  paper's  general  manager,  the 
Truth's  letters-to-the-edltor  column  "carries 
more  letters  than  any  paper  I  see  of  this 
size."  Like  the  editorials,  letters,  tend  to  con- 
cern local  and  state  issues.  "The  abstract 
doesn't  have  that  much  appeal."  says  Rob- 
ert W.  Schnuck,  editorial-page  editor  and  a 
25-year  veteran  of  the  paper. 

The^Truth  is  also  widely  respected  by  its 
own  staff,  which  isnt  true  of  papen  every- 
where. "I'm  really  proud  of  that  paper." 
says  reporter  Sue  Fisher,  who  began  work 
here  six  years  ago  at  age  17  in  the  account- 
ing office  of  the  Goshen  bureau.  "We're  be- 
coming a  better  product  aU  the  time." 

A    FREE    HAND 

One  thing  that  attracts  and  keeps  a  good 
staff  Is  the  paper's  willingness  to  give  re- 
porters a  relatively  free  hand  in  what  they 
do.  Mr.  Bibler,  who  investigated  the  connec- 
tion betyreen  Mr.  Beardsley  and  the  Nixon 


Blectlon  campaign,  says:  "I  didn't  get  any 

ad  of  baasle  from  upstairs  (meaning  the 
executive  offices).  It  was  understood  I  bad  a 
story  to  do." 

Though  It  doesn't  disclose  financial  results, 
Mr.  DUle,  the  general  manager,  says  that  the 
Truth  gets  a  Teaaonable  return,  although 
It's  by  no  means  heavy  on  profits."  He  adds: 
"We  choose  not  to  squeeze  every  cent  out  of 
the  paper,  but  to  reinvest  In  the  product." 

The  minimum  salary  for  a  reporter  with 
four  years'  experience  is  only  a  little  over 
•10.000.  but  that's  stlU  more  than  most 
papers  of  this  size  pay.  "I'd  be  on  beer  and 
beans,  I  guess.  If  I  were  living  In  Chicago" 
says  Mark  Hadley,  a  2a-year-old  reporter  who 
Joined  the  paper  early  last  year.  "But  here 
the  pay  is  adequate." 

There  Is  considerably  more  grumbling, 
however,  about  the  long  hours  reporters  are 
expected  to  work.  Most  have  a  7  a.m.-to-3 
p.m.  shift  and  are  on  call  to  work  nlghta  and 
weekends  without  prior  notice.  It's  no  coinci- 
dence, perhaps,  that  all  but  two  reporters 
are  under  30  and  only  one  Is  married. 

NO    MKXE    WAT    STATION 

Nevertheless,  with  fewer  Jobs  than  ever 
available  on  major  metfbpoUtan  newspapers, 
the  Truth  and  papers  like  It  no  longer  find 
themselves  mere  way  stations  for  young  re- 
porters willing  to  suffer  the  long  hours  and 
low  pay  In  exchange  for  experience.  "Three 
years  ago,"  Mr.  OUlaspy  says,  "I  was  lucky 
If  I  had  a  half-dozen  enquiries  a  year  from 
journalism-school  graduates.  Now  I've  got 
so  many  I  can't  count  them  all." 

The  Truth  has  been  a  vital  part  of  Elk- 
hart since  Its  first  Issue  appeared  on  Oct.  15. 
1889.  The  paper  was  founded  by  one  C.  O. 
Ck>nn,  owner  of  a  band-Instrument  company 
that  still  bears  his  name.  (It's  now  a  subsid- 
iary of  Macmlllan  CJo.)  Mr.  Conn  set  the 
tone  of  things  In  the  first  Issue,  when  he  de- 
clared that  "Truth  must  manifest  itself  vi 
every  word  published,  and  no  falsehoods 
shall  be  printed  if  the  writer  can  avoid  It." 
(In  choosing  the  paper's  name,  Mr.  Conn 
could  not  have  known  that  the  only  major 
newspaper  In  the  world  to  bear  that  name 
would  be  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  news- 
paper, Pravda.) 

In  the  early  days,  the  ties  with  Miles 
were  closer  than  today.  Alka-Seltzer  ac- 
tually got  its  start  in  the  Truth  newsroom. 
Mr.  Beardsley  recalls  that  reporters  were 
once  encouraged  to  consume  a  mixture  of 
aspirin  tablets  and  bicarbonate  of  soda  to 
ward  off  colds  In  winter.  "My  father  noticed 
during  the  flu  epidemic  in  1918  and  again  In 
1927-1928  that  almost  no  one  at  the  Truth 
got  sick." 

So,  the  elder  Mr.  Beardsley  had  a  Miles 
chemist  work  up  a  tablet  containing  a  mix- 
ture of  the  two  ingredients.  The  result,  of 
course,  was  Alka-Sfeltzer.  "Word  got  around 
that  it  was  effective  in  treating  acid  Indiges- 
tion and  upset  stomach,"  Mr.  Beardsley  says. 
Word  also  got  around,  he  admits,  that  It  was 
good  for  hangovers,  a  condition  not  unknown 
to  newspapermen.  "Barflies  have  big 
mouths."  he  says. 


REVISE   AND  AMEND  EXECUTIVE 
PAY  IN  THE   POSTAL  SERVICE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  5.  1976 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation,  with  five 
cosponsors.  to  revise  and  amend  the  pay 
str'?ture  of  executive  positions  in  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service. 
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The  bill  I  propose  would  reestablish 
the  salary  linkage  between  Postal  execu- 
tives and  executives  in  the  rest  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  would  place 
limits  on  the  number  of  postal  executives 
in  each  of  the  top  pay  levels. 

Under  existing  postal  law,  the  only 
salary  limit  in  the  Postal  Service  Is  that 
no  employee  may  be  paid  more  than  the 
pay  for  executive  level  I — the  head  of  a 
Department — which  is  $63,000.  Under  its 
authority,  the  Postal  Service  has  estab- 
lished an  executive  pay  syston  with  sal- 
aries to^  the  upper  $40,000  and  $50,000 
range.  There  are  no  comparable  salaries 
in  any  other  department  of  the  executive 
branch. 

Presently,  there  are  about  125  execu- 
tive positions  in  the  Postal  Service  which 
pay  more  than  $38,000,  and  of  these.  58 
positions  pay  $40,000  or  more.  These  sal- 
aries are  not  in  balance  with  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

By  way  of  comparison,  the  executive 
pay  schedule  under  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  authorizes  a  total  of  22  positions 
in  the  entire  executive  branch  to  be  paid 
the  salary  of  executive  level  n,  which 
currently  is  $44,600.  The  Postal  Service, 
under  its  salary  system,  has  15  positions 
paying  $44,000  or  more. 

My  bill  woiild  authorize  a  total  of  25 
positions  for  the  Postal  Service  at  the 
equivalent  of  executive  levels  I  through 
V.  and  would  result  in  approximately 
$21Q^0  savings  in  payroll,  most  of  It  in 
the  headquarters  office.  A  more/lmpor- 
tant  result.  I  believe,  would  Mga.  trim- 
ming of  bureaucratic  layers  of  fat  and  a 
more  efficfent  executive  operation. 

Admittedly,  the  overall  savings  would 
be  small  when  measured  against  a  $14 
billion  operating  budget,  but  I  do  think 
this  is  an  important  first  step.  It  will 
signal  a  congressional  willingness  to  <!le- 
mand  economic  and  efficient  Postal 
Service  operations  from  top  to  bottom. 

Even  with  the  new  30  percent  increase 
in  first-class  postage  rates  and  increases 
for  other  classes  which  average  out  to  26 
percent,  the  Postal  Service  expects  to 
end  the  current  fiscal  year  with  a  deficit 
of  approximately  $1.4  billion.  I  think  it 
is  worth  noting  that  the  hefty  deficit  is 
anticipated  despite  the  fact  the. Postal 
Service  already  has  received  in  excess  of 
$1.5  billion  in  appropriated  funds  for  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

If  the  cycle  of  endless  postal  rate  in- 
creases is  to  be  broken,  we  must  insist  on 
a  more  efficient  operation.  Since  postal 
reorganization,  first-class  mail,  rates 
have  Increased  63  percent.  In  the  same 
period,  the  CPI  service  index  has  in- 
creased 35  jjercent. 

In  the  weeks  ahead,  there  will  be  con- 
siderable debate  and  honest  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  level  of  Fed- 
eral spending  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  In 
that  atmosphere,  aU  expenditures  will  be 
scrutinized,  but  in  many  Instances  we 
will  be  able  to  little  more  than  "view 
with  alarm"  since  there  are  vast  ex- 
penditures in^he  budget  which  are  auto- 
matic. Of  course,  I  am  referring  to  ex- 
penditure items  mandated  by  law — items 
over  which  we  have  no  control. 

When  we  debated  amendments  to  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act  (H.R.  '8603) 
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last  fall,  it  was  obvious  that  a  majority 
of  the  Members  wanted  more,  not  less, 
fiscal  responsibility  from  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service.  My  bill  continues  that  process. 

Passage  of  this  bill  will  mean  Congress 
will  be  serving  notice  on  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice that  there  is  no  justification  for  re- 
warding its  imlace  guard  with  premium 
pay.  In  short,  we  will  be  telling  Postal 
Service  management  that  it  will  have  to 
make  do  with  the  same  salary  schedule 
applicable  to  other  Federal  employees  in 
the  managerial  class.  That  is  the  way 
things  were  in  prepostsd  reorganization 
days.  It  is  the  way  things  should  be  in 
1976. 

While  my  bill  centers  on  the  concept 
of  ccnnparable  pay  for  comparable  work, 
it  also  will  result  in  comparable  Federal 
pensions  for  postal  managers.  It  does  not 
require  an  arithmetic  formula  to  gage 
the  severe  impact  of  premiimi  postal 
salaries  on  the  civil  service  retirement 
trust  fimd. 

Right  now,  there  aye  those  in  postal 
management  who  can  compute  their  an- 
nuities on  a  "high  three"  salary  in  the 
$50,000  to  $55,000  range.  In  other  agen- 
cies, employees  with  similar  responsibil- 
ities settle  for  an  annuity  which  now  is 
computed  on  a  high-three  average  of 
$37,800. 

Before  postal  reorganization,  an  em- 
ployee in  the  Postal  Service  had  his 
annuity  computed  on  a  salary  schedule 
comparable  to  other  agencies.  Now.  the 
Postal  Service  has  its  own  salary  sched- 
ule with  a  built-in  invitation  for  fiscal 
irresponsibility.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  a 
military  officer  who  retires  after  20  years 
of  service  and  then  obtains  a  top 
managerial  job  in  the  Postal  Service. 
After  5  years  on  the  job,  he  would  be 
guaranteed  an  annuity  based  pn  a  high- 
three  salary  average  in  the  $5it),000  range 
and  25  years  of  service.         } 

Considering  the  number  of  high-paid 
executives  in  the  Postal  Service,  it  is  easy 
to  see  they  will  represent  a  sharp  drain 
on  a  retirement  fund  that  now  is  con- 
fronted with  a  $90  billion  unfimded 
liability.  It  is  worth  noting  that  stagger- 
ing total  is  based  on  static  assiimptions 
which  leave  no  leeway  for  future  infia- 
tlon.  If  inflation  continues  at  its  present 
pace,  the  unfunded  liability  of  the  trust 
fund  can  be  expected  to  quadruple  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  This  is  one  place 
where  we  can  exercise  some  fiscal  re- 
straint and  deal  with  an  item  which  does 
add  significant  costs  to  financing  the 
retirement  program. 

My  bill  would  authorize  the  Post- 
master General  to  be  paid  at  executive 
level  I.  This  is  presently  the  salary  of  the 
Postmaster  General  and  is  the  traditional 
salary  for  that  position. 

,  The  remaining  executive  level  posi- 
tions authorized  by  my  bill  are  as  follows: 

Executive  level  n,  $44|600 :.  the  Deputy 
Postmaster  General. 

Executive  leVel  m.  $42,000:  six  As- 
sistant Postmasters  General. 

Executive  level  IV,  $39,900:  the  general 
counsel,  the  Chief  Postal  Inspector,  and 
five  regional  postmasters. 

Executive  level  V,  $37,800:  10  posi- 
tions to  be  authorized  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Postal  Service. 
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In  addition,  my  bill  would  limit  the 
salary  of  all  other  positions  in  the  Postal 
Service  to  the  rate  of  pay  that  affiles  to 
OS-18,  which  is  the  top  pay  for  em- 
ployees under  the  general  schedule  in 
the  executive  branch.  This  salary  cur- 
rently is  $37,800,  the  same  as  executive 
level  V. 

So  that  there  will  be  no  hardship  to  any 
current  employee  of  the  Postal  Service, 
my  bill  allows  any  person  being  paid  at  a 
rate  in  excess  of  these  limitations  to  con- 
tinue at  that  salary  so  long  as  he  con- 
tinues to  perform  the  duties  of  his  posi- 
tion. Therefore,  by  attrition,  the  new 
salary  limitations  would  take  effect. 


PUNISHINO  TERRORISM 


HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFERETTI 

or  MKW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  5,  1976 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  re- 
cent years  the  world  has  witnessed  a 
series  of  almost  unspeakable  crimes,  all 
committed  in  the  name  of  one  or  suiother 
allegedly  noble  cause.  Families  have 
been  wiped  out,  children  murdered,  and 
facilities  destroyed  because  some  terror- 
ist organization  or  other  thought  it 
could  make  a  point  with  the  world  by 
butchering  innocent  people.  Now.  such 
acts  of  terrorism  have  come  home  to  us 
in  this  coimtry  in  the  most  direct  and 
devastating  manner. 

The  bombing  of  the  air  terminal  at 
LaGuardia  Airport  just  after  Christmas 
was  an  incredible  act  of  terror,  unac- 
ceptable on  its  face  and  criminal  in  con- 
ception. A  number  of  totally  innocent  by- 
standers and  passengers  were  killed  and 
many  others  mutilated  or  maimed  for 
life.  A  new  element  of  horror  was  added 
to  our  national  life.  Any  society  has  a 
right  to  defend  itself  against  such  acts, 
and  ours  should  be  no  exception.  We 
should  not  react  with  mere  emotion.  But 
we  most  assuredly  should  act  swiftly  to 
insure  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  not  subjected  to  repetitions 
of  this  ghastly  event. 

That  act  of  destruction  was,  among 
other  things,  a  violation  of  Federal  law. 
Tet  the  maximiun  penalty  is  a  $20,000 
fine  or  20-year  sentence;  hardly  an  ade- 
quate punishment  or  deterrent  to  po- 
tential perpetrators  of  similar  crimes. 
Legislation  has  been  introduced  in  ihe 
House  in  the  form  of  HH.  11386  which 
would  make  the  death  penalty  manda- 
tory in  the  event  of  any  bombings  or 
other  sabotage  resulting  in  death.  I  feel 
that  passage  of  this  bill  is  necessary  and 
I  am  Joining  in  cosponsorship  of  the 
measure. 

With  many  crimes,  a  fair  argrmient 
can  be  made  that  rehabilitation  is  the 
correct  answer  for  society  to  make.  With 
terrorism,  however,  I  must  reject  such 
an  argument,  and  with  regret  do  so.  "Hie 
death  penalty  is  the  ultimate  harsh  re- 
sponse of  any  society.  It  must  be  Inflicted 
cmly  in  the  most  serloiis  situations.  My 
feeling  is  that  anyone  who,  with  malice 
&Qd  knowledge  beforehand,  would  plant 
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a  powerful  bomb  in  a  public  place,  know- 
ing of  the  destruction  that  will  inevitably 
follow,  declares  himself  outcast  from 
any  society. 

This  bill  extends  the  death  penalty 
for  terror  bombings  to  any  area  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Congress.  Cer- 
tainly there  may  be  voices  raised  {op- 
posing any  further  reimpositlon  of  the 
death  penalty.  With  regret  I  must  sCate 
that  I  disagree  with  such  we;ll-meaning 
but  erroneous  objections.  Society  has  a 
right  to  defend  itself  against  this  kind 
of  action,  which,  because  it  has  largely 
gone  unpunished  in  recent  years,  has 
grown  in  appeal  to  terrorist  groups. 
Once  and  for  all,  we  must  make  it  plain 
to  such  groups  that  we  shall  not  tolerate 
further  acts  of  violence  committed  at 
random  and  affecting  innocent  citizens. 


LET'S  DEFEDERALIZE  IT  ALL 
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HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  mssoxTiti 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  5.  1976 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jack 
McCarthy,  reporter  for  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  has  a  suggestion  for  fol- 
lowing the  logical  implications  of  de- 
federalization. 

The  article  follows : 

Let's  Detederauzx  It  Au. 
(By  Jake  McCarthy) 

Now  that  President  Ford  and  challenger 
Ronald  Reagan  are  tripping  over  each  other 
on  promises  to  end  federal  spending  In  the 
social  welfare  ^fleld,  It  Is  time  for  America  to 
consider  my  plan  to  turn  defense  spending 
over  to  the  states,  too.  This  would  have  many 
advantages. 

For  one.  If  we  split  the  101.1  biUion-doIlar 
defense  pie  proposed  for  this  budget  year 
Into  50  equal  plecee,  each  state  would  get 
2  billion  for  defense  alone  this  year,  and 
could  then  decide  for  Itself  if  It  wanted  to 
be  defended. 

Among  Mr.  Ford's  budget  proposals  Is  an 
outlay  of  a  blUlon  and  a  half  doUars  to  buy 
108  F-16  Eagles  from  McDonnell  Douglas 
Corp.  here,  a  tidy  sum  considering  that  the 
plane  has  been  designed  and  created  through 
federal  subsidy  in  the  first  place.  This  year 
$51,000,000  more  is  proposed  for  "research 
and  development." 

The  price  amounts  to  $13,790,740.74  per  air- 
plane, plus  tax,  I  assume.  Under  my  plan, 
Illinois  could  decide,  for  example,  to  buy 
two  or  three  F-15s  to  use  in  case  the  East 
Side  airport  controversy  escalates  any  ftir- 
ther,  and  have  plenty  left  for  bombs  or  land- 
ing craft.  AU  these  things  would  stiU  be 
available  for  lease  to  the  Federal  Government 
in  case  an  emergency  actually  developed. 
Some  states  on  the  coasts  may  prstet  sub- 
marines or  tugs. 

Under  my  proposal,  if  a  state  decided,  say. 
not  to  buy  any  poison  gas  and  spend  a  little 
extra  on  cleaning  up  its  slums,  that  would 
be  its  right.  Any  constitutional  problems 
coiUd  be  solved  by  an  amendment.  Ihe  main 
thing  is  that  the  federal  bureaucracy  would 
be  further  reduced. 

Under  this  plan,  if  McDonnell  Douglas  or 
Northrup  or  Lockheed,  or  tank  manufactur- 
ers or  the  people  who  make  napalm  bombs 
8^  tbelr  wares  to  Tugoelavia  or  Spain  or 
Saudi  Arabia  or  Israel,  and  make  big  profits 
from  products  that  were  developed  with  tax- 
p«yMi'  funds,  they  would  have  to  give  some 
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of  the  profit  back  to  the  states  whose  people 
footed  the  bUl  for  it.  After  aU,  If  the  Federal 
Government's  current  income,  39  cents  on 
every  dollar  comes  from  Individual  income 
taxes,  and  cmly  13  cents  from  corporation 
income  taxes,  my  plan  thus  provides  for 
equalization. 

Further,  instead  of  Henry  Kissinger  dit^-  - 
ping  by  Spain  and  suggesting  more  than  one 
billion  dollars  in  "military  and  economic 
aid."  as  he  did  last  week.  Governors  Bond  and 
Walko'  would  have  a  few  UllicHi  with  which 
to  negotiate  some  helpful  foreign  alliances. 
If  Missouri  and  Illinois  actuaUy  got  to  some 
real  fighting,  for  instance,  it  would  be  nice  to 
know  that  one  could  count  on  Spain  and  the 
other  on  Portugal,  Just  as  it  is  over  there.  Or 
Gov.  Bond  could  negotiate  a  lease  arrange- 
ment for  Lambert  Field  with  the  Albanians 
or  somebody,  while  Gov.  Walker  could  get 
Iran  to  send  enough  aid  to  build  Columbia- 
Waterloo  without  the  interference  of  Big 
Qovemment. 

Of  course,  what  former  President  Dwlght 
D.  Elsenhower  called  the  "mllltiuT-industrlal 
complex"  woiUd  not  take  lightly  to  defed- 
erallzlng  defense,  even  if  each  state  could 
promise  to  produce  something — mlssUes,  de- 
foliants— ^to  the  common  defense.  So  my  plan 
will  probably  have  tough  sledding  in  Con- 
gress, and  no  presidential  candidate  to  my 
^^owledge  has  yet  adopte<^lt. 
J  But  if  Reagan  can  propose  shlfUng  re- 
'sponsiblllty  for  90  bUUons  in  federal  social 
service  programs  to  the  states  without  worry- 
ing too  much  about  it,  and  iir.  Ford  can 
counter  with  10  billions  in  health  programs 
in  the  belief  it  wUl  come  off,  there's  no  rea- 
son to  think  the  states  wouldn't  behave  with 
equal  respcupsibUity  in  providing  arms.  Even 
to  save  Angola  for  the  oU  industry  or  to  keep 
dictators  happy  in  the  cc^per  and  banana 
countries. 

The  argument  in  the  Pentagon,  of  course, 
would  be  that  defense  is  the  most  important 
thing  in  America,  and  you  couldn't  count  on 
the  states  when  it  came  right  down  to  it. 
That's  one  of  the  nasans  the  feds  got  into 
the  social  welfare  and  human  rights  fields  in 
the  first  place,  so  they  might  be  right. 

AU  I  know  is  that,  if  people  keep  losing 
Jobs  and  getting  hungrier  and  sicker  and 
taking  more  drugs  and  robbing  man  gro- 
ceries, and  our  schools  can't  affcHxl  enough 
teachers  and  the  cities  keep  crumbling, 
pretty  soon  there  wont  be  all  that  much  to 
defend. 

Unless  it's  the  corporations  and  their 
holdings  and  sales  overseas.  That  protection 
is  still  federalized,  and  coots  us  nxan  than 
anything. 


'DID  YOU  SHOOT  MY  HEART  OUT?" 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or   mCHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  5.  1976 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  debates 
on  gun  control  tend  to  camouflage 
through  the  use  of  reams  of  statistics  the 
human  tragedy  of  gim  deaths.  These 
bloodless.  Impersonal  flgures  are,  of 
course,  useful  in  evaluating  aggregate 
social  behavior,  but  they  obscure  the  hu- 
man meaning  behind  events.  If  we  are 
to  deal  effectively  with,  gun-related  death 
and  destruction,  particularly  the  fre- 
quency of  accidental  gxm  deaths  in  our 
society,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  move  be- 
yond statistics  to  the  tragedies  •ihem- 
selves. 

While  the  Congress  was  in  recess,  an- 
other pointless  shooting  took  place  in 
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College  Park,  Md.  A  13-year-old  boy  ac- 
cidentally shot  his  best  friend.  12  ye&ts 
of  age,  while  he  was  showing  his  frienS 
his  fathers  gun  which  he  believed  was 
broken.  Mary  Ann  Kuhn  in  the  January 
13  issue  of  the  Washington  Star  tells  in 
a  few  words  what  we  try  to  interpret  with 
a  mountain  of  statistics. 

Such  accidental  killings  as  well  as  gun 
deaths  that  result  from  quarrels  within 
famUies  or  between  friends  could  have 
been  avoided  if  it  were  not  for  the  easy 
availability  of  guns.  The  frequency  of 
such  happenings  is  increasing  daily  as 
more  and  more  people  are  turning  to 
handguns  as  a  means  of  buying  protec- 
tion. The  sad  fact  is,  however,  what  such 
people  are  purchasing  is  not  protection, 
but  the  greater  likelihood  of  harm  and 
death  done  to  those  closest  to  them.  The 
family  handgim.  whatever  the  reason  for 
its  existence,  is  six  times  more  likely  to 
be  used  against  a  member  of  the  family 
than  against  an  intruder.  And  behind 
such  statistics  is  a  story  such  as  the  one 
Involving  Kevin  Wilhlte.  These  stories 
are  particularly  devastating  because  they 
are  avoidable.  And  such  stories  are  rea- 
son enough  for  the  Congress  to  deliberate 
on  proposals  to  ban  possession  of  hand- 
guns. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Star.  Jan.  13.  1976) 

Two   Cxnuous   BOTS — A   "Brokkn"   Oxm — A 

Tkageot 

(By  Mary  Ann  Kuhn) 

He  Is  only  13  years  old  and  when  he  talks 

about  the  tragedy  In  his  parents'  bedroom 

last  Friday — when  a  gun  he  was  showing  his 

best  friend  accidentally  went  off  and  killed 

him— he  seems  painfully  aware  that  he  wUl 

have  to  live  with  It  the  rest  of  his  life. 

•Mom  tells  me  to  realize  It  was  an  acci- 
dent." said  the  teen-ager,  his  eyes  getting 
watery.  "She  says  when  you  are  feeling  bad, 
tell  the  Lord.  She  says  the  Lord  Knows  and 
you  know  It  was  an  accident." 

He  looked  frightened.  His  face  seemed 
puffy  from  crying.  Friends  of  the  famUy  said 
he  had  gone  into  shock  Friday  night  and 
blankets  had  been  wrapped  around  hUn  *— 


•There  was  this  knife  in/  the  bowl  here 
on  top  of  the  dresser."  Hp^ffited  out  a  hunt- 
ing knife  from  a  large  wClte  bowl  overflowjng 
with  knlckknacks.  "We  were  Just  looking 
at  It. 

••I  knew  Dad  had  another  knife  In  his 
drawer  so  I  opened  the  drawer.  I  was  going 
to  show  Kevin  the  knife." 

But  an  old  .22  caliber  pUtol  was  In  the 
same  top  drawer  and  when  the  youth  saw 
It,  he  picked  It  up  and  showed  It  to  Kevin. 
The  youth  didn't  know  It  was  loaded.  He 
thought  It  was  broken. 

•'It  went  off,"  he  said.  •'Kevin  stood  there. 
We  were  Just  standing  there.  I  dont  think 
Kevin  even  knew  he  was  shot.  There  was  no 
blood. 

••I  asked  him,  'Did  I  hit  you?" 

"Kevin  said  'U-u-u-u-uh  .  .  .'  and  he  fell 
on  the  floor. 

"Kevin  asked.  'Did  you  shoot  my  heart 
out?' 

•■I  said,  'No,  it  was  the  other  side.*  He 
pointed  to  the  right  side  of  his  chest. 

•I  dragged  him  to  the  top  of  the  stairs 
and  I  saw  ...  I  saw  a  bullet  hole  In  his 
chest.  I  caUed  the  ambulance.  I  was  trying 
not  to  black  out.  I  sometimes  do  that.  The 
tunbulance  was  trymg  to  tell  me  there  was 
no  such  block  In  College  Park  and  I  kept 
saying  I  know  there  Is.  I  live  here. 

•Then  I  called  my  mom.  When  I  was  wait- 
ing to  talk  to  my  mom — waiting  for  the  ex- 
tension. I  started  throwing  up  on  the  floor." 

As  the  youth  stood  by  the  dresser  talking, 
his  words  coming  out  quickly  and  with  detail 
as  though  the  picture  of  that  morning  was 
firmly  embedded  In  his  mind,  his  mother 
sat  on  the  brown  bedspread  listening.  She 
Interrupted  at  this  point  to  Bxy  that  when 
she  got  on  the  line.  i^pr-'TOn  was  saying 
over  and  over : 

••Mom.  come  home.  I've  shot  Kevin.  Mom, 
come  home,  I've  shot   Kevin." 
The  youth  went  on. 

"By  the  time  I  called  the  ambulance  and 
my  mom,  Kevin  had  crawled  down  the  steps. 
•He  said.  •Call  the  ambulance.'  I  told  him 
I  did. 

'•I  felt  the  blood  rvishlng  to  his  head  and 

I  pulled  him  over  to  the  couch  In  the  living 

room  and  sat  him  up  against  It.  He  was 

breathing    hard.    Then   I    didn't   hear   him 

ina.    breathing  any  more. 

toT^V^^Hls   mouth   was   stuck   shut.  I  put  my 
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Joseph  WUhlte,  the  father  of  Kevin,  a 
former  federal  government  employe  and  a 
retired  accountant,  said  he  "never  had  a  gun 
In  my  home — because  of  the  children." 

He  said  the  shooting  "was  strictly  an  ac- 
cident between  two  good  friends.  They  were 
the  best  of  friends.  My  wife  and  I  feel  no 
malice. 

"My  wife  told  the  boy  that  he  Is  always 
welcome.  She  told  him.  •You  will  now  be  our 
young  adopted  son.'  She  told  him  never  to 
stop  coming  by  the  house.  My  wife  and  I  feel 
very  sorry  for  the  young  boy." 

Last  night,  after  the  teen-ager  had  told 
how  the  gun  went  off.  he  was  leaving  his 
parents'  bedroom  when  he  turned  and  walked 
qiUckly  back  to  the  bureau  and  opened  the 
second  drawer. 

"What  are  you  doing  now?"  his  mother 
asked. 

"Getting   a  handkerchief   for   tomorrow." 

That's  when  the  funeral  and  burial  are 
scheduled. 


keep  him  warm. 


His  best  friend.  12-year-old  Kevin  WUhlte. 
Is  dead.  Kevin,  who  was  affectionately  nick- 
named 'Little  Bit."  is  consUntly  on  the 
teen-ager's  mind.  So  are  Kevin's  dying 
words:  "Did  you  shoot  my  heart  out?" 

He  won't  ever  forget.  When  he's  stretched 
out  on  the  living  room  floor  trying  to  watch 
television,  he  blurts  to  his  mother: 

••Here  I  am  watching  TV  and  Kevin  will 
never  watch  TV  again." 

The  two  boys  had  been  friends  for  10  years. 
They  were  a  year  apart  In  BeltsvUle  Junior 
High  School.  They  grew  up  only  a  few  doors 
apart  In  a  nUddle-class  College  Park  neigh- 
borhood. 

The  youngster,  dressed  In  blue  and  yellow 
plaid  slacks,  a  dark  blue  shirt  and  a  blue 
denim  Jacket,  walked  into  his  parents'  up- 
stairs bedroom  last  night.  He  told  what  had 
happened  Friday  morning,  after  he  and 
Kevin  missed  the  school  bxis  at  the  comer 
and  went  back  to  the  house,  where  they  were 
alone. 

The  teen-ager  said  he  called  his  mother  on 
Friday  at  her  office  to  find  out  whether  he 
should  begin  the  half-hour  walk  to  school 
in  the  biting  cold  with  his  bandaged  knee 
hurting  or  stay  at  home.  His  mother  told 
him  to  say  In  the  house  and  lock  the  door 
He  didn't  tell  her  Kevin  was  with  him. 
The  two  boys  went  upstairs. 
"Kevin  was  standing  here,"  the  youngster 
said.  He  pointed  to  the  left  of  the  brown 
dresser  In  his  parents'  bedroom.  "And  I  was 
here."  be  said,  pointing  to  the  right. 


^^     riVger  In  It  to  open  It. 


"When  the  ambulance  and  police  arrived, 
they  knocked  on  the  door  and  had  guns 
out.  Then  they  put  them  back  in  the  hol- 
ster." 

Kevin  WUhlte  was  taken  by  ambulance  to 
a  waiting  helicopter  and  taken  to  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  In  Baltimore.  He  died  be- 
fore he  got  there,  according  to  his  family. 

The  mother  of  the  youth  who  showed 
Kevin  the  gun  feels  that  what  happened 
"should  be  a  lesson  to  everybody — never  have 
a  loaded  gun  around." 

She  said  the  gun  had  been  loaded  since 
November,  when  her  husband  took  It  with 
him  J  to  get  it  repaired  when  he  went  deer 
hunting. 

"We  Just  want  it  dropped,"  said  the  moth- 
er. '•It's  something  we  can't  help  now  and 
that's  what  hurts.  I  hope  we  are  aU  better 
from  it  and  it  will  make  better  people  of  us. 
"The  first  thing  you  say  is,  'Why?'  Ood 
must  have  wanted  Kevin.  I  told  my  son  the 
only  thing  you've  got  Is  Ood  and  he  knows 
you  didnt  mean  to  do  It.  It's  an  awful  thing 
to  have  to  Uve  with." 

Her  son  said  when  he  prays  about  what  has 
happened.  "I  teU  him  he  knows  I  dldnt 
mean  it.  And  I  ask  him  to  help  the  WUhlte 
family  to  get  through  It.  especiaUy  Mrs. 
WUhlte." 

Prince  Georges  police  who  Investigated  the 
shooting  said  It  was  accidental,  a  spokesman 
said  yesterday.  Re  added  that  the  investi- 
gators have  turned  over  their  report  to  the 
State's  Attorney  Office  for  review. 


INVOCATION  BY  RABBI  HERTZ 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  'THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  5.  1976 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
had  the  pleasure  to  hear  Rabbi  Richard 
C.  Hertz,  senior  rabbi  of  Temple  Beth  El 
in  Birmingham,  Mich.,  deliver  a  most 
eloquent  Invocation. 

His  Invocation  was  delivered  to  the 
Detroit  Economic  Club  February  2,  the 
day  that  organization  featured  Israel's 
Prime  Minister  Rabin.  I  Include  the  full 
text  of  this  wise  and  moving  invocation 
for  the  interest  of  my  colleagues: 
Invocation  Delivered  by  Db. 
Richard  C.  Hertz 

Almighty  God  and  Father  of  us  aU,  Thou 
Who  art  the  Master  of  the  universe.  Who 
guldest  the  destinies  of  men  and  nations,  we 
beseech  Thy  Divine  guidance  as  our  thoughts 
turn  to  that  part  of  the  world  that  has 
cradled  clvUlzatlon  and  become  sacred  to  the 
heritage  of  Jew.  Christian  and  Moslem.  We 
pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem.  We  ask  for 
an  extra  portion  of  Thy  wisdom,  patience 
and  understanding,  that  controversies  may 
be  resolved  through  reason  Instead  of  pas- 
sions and  the  conflicting  claims  of  those  who 
seek  security  and  tranquUlty  for  each  sover- 
eign state  may  be  reconcUed  peacefully. 

We  are  grateful  that  our  own  beloved 
America  has  a  steadfast  ally  In  the  State  of 
Israel  as  a  bastion  of  democracy  and  free- 
dom. In  whose  security  lies  our  own  security 
and  whose  vital  Interests  coincide  with  our 
own.  We  are  grateful  too  that  refugee  men 
and  women  who  have  risen  Phoenlx-llke  out 
of  the  ashes  of  baking  ovens  could  rebuUd 
with  their  own  blood  and  sweat  a  new  free- 
dom, a  new  nation,  "conceived  In  liberty  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men 
are  created  equal"— in  the  right  to  peace  and 
security.  "Ui  the  right  to  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness."  Now  we  are  en- 
gaged in  a  great  threat  to  the  peace  of  the 
world.  We  implore  Thy  prophetic  wisdom: 
"Let  Justice  roll  down  as  waters  and  right- 
eousness as  a  mighty  stream  .  .  .  Let  nation 
not  make  war  against  nation,  neither  learn 
war  any  more."  But  let  a  new  spirit  of  peace 
and  concUlation  come  to  those  entrusted 
with  the  awesome  responsibUities  of  sover- 
eign government. 

We  ask  Thy  special  blessing  upon  him 
whom  we  have  come  to  hontH'  with  our  pres- 
ence today  and  upon  whose  shoulders  rests 
the  cmshlng  burden  of  seeking  peace  when 
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there  Is  no  peace.  May  our  presence  here  give 
him  renewed  strength  and  courage  from  the 
people  of  this  land.  That  he  may  return  home 
knowing  his  mission  for  peace  has  not  been 
In  vain. 

Let  the  word  go  forth  from  this  place, 
where  the  Detroit  River  divides  two  sovereign 
nations,  that  peace  between  neighboring 
countries  Is  possible  If  there  Is  a  wUl  to  peace, 
If  men  and  women  wUl  learn  to  live  together 
side  by  side  In  mutual  respect  and  dignity. 

Humbly  we  pray  In  the  words  of  our  com- 
mon Scriptures:  May  the  words  of  our 
mouths  and  the  meditations  of  our  hearts  be 
acceptable  In  Thy  sight.  O  Lord,  our  Rock 
and  our  Redeemer.  Amen. 


FEDERAL 


EXPENDITURES: 
GOOD  NEWS 


THE 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  5.  1976 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  early  months  of  each 
year.  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
American  people  are  deluged  by  reports, 
analyses,  and  criticism  of  the  Federal 
budget.  We  see  graphs  and  charts  on 
Federal  spending,  massive  deficits,  inter- 
est on  the  Federal  debt,  et  cetera. 

Rarely  do  any  analysts  take  a  broader 
historical  view  of  our  national  finance, 
and  that  is  why  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  Robert  Reno,  the  Newsday  econom- 
ics writer  has  come  forward  with  a  sen- 
sible article  which  puts  much  of  today's 
rhetoric  into  its  proper  perspective. 

Mr.  Reno's  article  Is  inserted  below, 
and  it  Is  worth  reading : 

[From  NewBday,  Jan.  25,  1976] 
The  Federal  Bttdget  Gfts  Better  as  It  Gets 

Worse:     Burgeoning    Bureaucracy    Gets 

Smaller  as  It  Gets  Worse 

(By  Robert  Reno) 

President  Ford's  proposed  budget  is  the 
highest  In  the  history  of  the  world,  up  $21 
billion  above  last  year  and  in  the  red  by 
$43  billion,  which  would  be  the  third-big- 
gest peacetime  deficit  in  history.  The  budg- 
et includes  funds  to  pay  2,797.000  bureau- 
crats in  the  executive  branch  alone  or  12.9 
employees  for  every  1.000  men,  women  and 
children  in  the  United  States 

Seemingly  Inescapable  fact:  Federal  spend- 
ing Is  out  of  control,  the  national  debt  and 
the  Interest  on  It  are  going  to  swallow  us  all 
whUe  the  federal  employees  eat  us  out  of 
house  and  home. 

It's  a  sturdy  myth,  perpetuated  by  genera- 
tions of  politicians  and  generally  swallowed 
whole  by  the  public  which  In  turn  continues 
to  elect  the  politicians  who  turn  out  these 
budgets. 

No  one  seems  ever  to  stop  and  think  that 
the  budget  gets  bigger  every  year  for  a  good 
reason.  The  United  States  gets  bigger  every 
year  and  so,  by  and  large,  does  its  economy. 
Just  as  a  family  gets  bigger  and  richer,  so 
does  Its  Income,  so  do  Its  debts  and  so  does 
Its  expenditure.  But  that  doesn't  make  for 
good  rhetoric  at  election  time. 

True,  Ford  would  provide  for  2,797,000  fed- 
eral employees  compared  with  the  2,083,000 
that  Harry  Truman  was  able  to  get  along 
with  m  1947.  But  Truman  was  serving  144,- 
698,000  people  while  Ford  is  the  President 
of  216.814.000  souls. 

To  put  It  in  the  best  perspective,  the  ratio 
of  federal  civilian  employees  to  the  popula- 
tion as  a  whole  has  generally  declined  or 
held  steady  under  the  last  six  Presidents, 
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RepubUcan  and  Democrat.  It  Is  currently  13.2 
per  thousand  compared  with  14.4  per  thou- 
sand in  1947.  It  would  be  12.9  per  thousand 
under  Ford's  proposed  budget. 

But  surely,  federal  taxes  are  eating  us  up 
at  a  faster  rate  than  they  did  in  1947,  what 
with  aU  the  money  being  shoveled  out  by 
social  programs  that  didn't  even  exist  in  1917. 
Truman  collected  some  $38  bUllon  in  taxes 
while  Ford  proposes  to  take  some  $351  bll- 
Uon  from  us  In  the  next  fiscal  year. 

But  Truman  was  taxing  a  much  smaUer 
economy  than  Ford  has  to  draw  from.  To 
measure  the  true  federal  tax  burden  It  Is 
necessary  to  measure  federal  tax  receipts  as 
the  percentage  of  the  gross  national  product. 
Truman's  taxes  amounted  to  19.2  per  cent 
of  the  GNP.  In  1957,  Elsenhower  took  In  taxes 
amounting  to  18.7  per  cent  of  the  GNP.  Un- 
der Johnson  In  1967  tax  receipts  totaled  18.9 
per  cent  of  the  GNP.  And  Ford,  the  archfoe 
of  big  spending,  would  take  the  biggest  per- 
centage of  all  even  II  the  19.9  per  cent  he 
proposed  Is  only  an  Insignificant  increase 
over  the  level  of  30  years  ago. 

WeU,  how  about  the  national  debt?  Cer- 
tainly we  can't  go  on  borrowing  like  this 
forever. 

Another  myth.  In  terms  of  debt,  the  United 
States  is  now  In  excellent  shape,  especially 
considering  the  excessive  borrowing  that  has 
been  necessary  to  make  up  for  lost  revenues 
during  the  recent  recession. 

It  Is  true  that  the  pubUcly  held  national 
debt  has  risen  from  $224  billion  In  1954  to 
mom  than  $484  blUlon  today  and  that  It 
would  reach,  $558  biUlon  in  the  next  fiscal 
year  If  Ford  has  hie  way.  And  the  Interest 
alone  on  that  debt,  which  came  to  only  $5.2 
billion  in  1954  will  cost  us  more  than  $29 
bUlion  this  year  and  $36  billion  under  Ford's 
proposed  budget. 

\i  But  the  burden  of  all  debt  Is  best  measured 
by  the  ability  of  a  debtor  to  carry  It.  For  this 
reason,  a  family  making  $30,000  a  year  can 
alwajrs  get  a  much  bigger  mortgage  than  one 
making  $10,000  a  year. 

In  those  terms,  the  GNP  of  the  United 
States  has  risen  from  $363  blUlon  In  1964  to 
nearly  $1.6  trillion  today  and  is  expected  to 
average  $1.8  trUUon  in  fiscal  1977. 

In  1954,  the  publicly  held  national  debt, 
although  much  smaller,  totaled  fully  61.8 
per  cent  of  the  GNP.  Today  It  amounts  to 
only  30.4  per  cent  of  the  GNP  and  would  re- 
main at  the  same  ratio  under  Ford's  budget 

The  Interest  we  must  pay  on  this  debt  does 
not  use  up  a  significantly  larger  share  of 
the  GNP  than  it  used  to.  In  1954,  the  Interest 
equaled  1.42  per  cent  of  the  GNP  and  It  has 
only  risen  to  1.83  per  cent  since  then.  Under 
Ford's  budget  the  figure  would  be  1.96  per 
cent. 

It  Is  the  federal  government  that  tradition- 
ally has  taken  most  of  the  popular  rap  for  the 
cancerous  growth  of  bureaucracy.  It  Is  an 
Issue  which  Ronald  Reagon  has  made  an 
article  of  faith  In  his  campaign  to  return 
government  activity  to  the  states  and 
localities. 

Yet  bureaucratic  growth  since  1947  has 
taken  place  almost  entirely  at  the  state  and 
local  level.  Federal  civUian  employment  grew 
from  2  million  to  2.8  million  In  the  last  30 
years.  The  work  force  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments went  from  3.5  million  to  12  mUUon 
m  the  same  period. 

The  federal  government  accounted  for 
nearly  39  per  cent  of  all  governmental  em- 
ployees m  the  United  States  in  1947.  It  now 
accounts  for  only  18  per  cent  compared  with 
82  per  cent  who  work  for  states  and  localities. 

In  the  area  of  debt,  the  federal  govern- 
ment's role  has  also  been  steadily  diminish- 
ing. At  the  end  of  World  War  II  62  per  cent 
of  all  the  debt  in  the  nation  was  owned  by 
the  federal  government.  Its  share  of  the  total 
debt  has  been  falling  ever  since,  particularly 
since  1953.  Between  1953  and  1974,  publicly 
held  federal  debt  rose  59  per  cent  but  state 
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and'  local  debt  was  up  570  per  cent  and  pri- 
vate debt  roee  661  per  cent.  The  latest  figures 
show  only  13  per  cent  of  the  nation's  debt 
owed  by  the  federal  government.  States  and 
localities  owe  about  10  per  cent  whUe  77  per 
cent  is  privately  owed. 

Also  of  Interest  in  Ford's  proposed  budget 
is  who  will  be  paying  the  $3^1  bUllon  In  taxes 
that  he  proposes  to  collect.  In  1947.  personal 
Income,  estate  and  gift  taxes  provided  about 
the  same  share  of  receipts  as  business  taxes 
while  Social  Security  l^es  amounted  to  a 
relatively  Insignificant  share.  But  the  last 
30  years  things  have  changed  radically.  In 
1947,  personal  taxes  amounted  to  8.4  per  cent 
of  the  GNP,  business  taxes  8.3  per  cent  and 
Social  Security  taxes,  2.5  per  cent. 

Under  Ford's  budget,  personal  taxes  wotild 
equal  8.7  per  cent  of  the  GNP,  business  taxes 
only  4.5  per  cent  and  Social  Security  taxes. 
6.6  per  cent.  Some  lower  Income  famUles  al- 
ready pay  more  In  Social  Security  taxes  than 
they  do  in  Income  taxes  and  at  the  present 
rates  of  growth  the  Social  Security  tax  will 
sx>n  be  a  bigger  burden  to  most  Am^lcans 
than  the  Income  tax. 


RETIREMENT  FETE  SET  FOR  MRS. 
BERNICE  WHITE  OF  LOS  ANGELES, 
CALIP.  1 


Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  5.  1976 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mrs.  L.  L.  (Bemlce  C.)  White 
will  be  honored  at  a  retirement  dinner, 
Saturday,  February  7,  1976.  The  dinner 
wUl  be  held  at  11  a.m.  in  the  Blue  Ribbon 
Room  of  the  Music  Center  in  Los  An- 
geles, Calif. 

Mrs.  White  is  being  honored  for  her 
28  years  of  service  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Unified  School  District. 

The  former  first  lady  of  Holman 
United  Methodist  Church  Is  the  wife  of 
41  years  of  Dr.  L.  L.  White,  district 
superintendent  of  the  Pasadena  District 
of,  the  Southern  California -Arizona 
Conference  of  the  United  Methodist 
Church. 

A  native  of  Galveston,  Tex.,  Mrs. 
White  grew  up  and  was  educated  In  the 
District  of  Columbia.  She  is  a  graduate 
of  Dunbar  High  School  and  attended 
Miner  Teachers  College  in  Washington, 
D.C.  She  received  her  bachelor  of  sci- 
ence degree  from  USC. 

A  kindergarten  teacher,  Mrs.  White 
began  her  profession  at  the  96th  Street 
School  and  is  retiring  frwn  the  West 
Vernon  Avenue  School. 

Much  of  her  life  has  been  church  ori- 
ented. She  served  with  her  husbtmd  in 
Washington,  D.C,  Montgomery  County, 
Md.,  Roanoke,  Va.,  Los  Angeles,  and  cur- 
rently in  Pasadena,  Calif. 

The  Whites  have  four  children.  The 
eldest  son,  Laimeau,  Jr.,  and  the  second 
son,  Franklin,  are  both  administrative 
ofiBcers  with  the  Los  Angeles  postal  sys- 
tem. Leslie  Robert,  a  third  son.  Is  with 
the  city  recreation  department  and  is 
also  the  author  of  an  unpublished  book. 
Joy,  the  only  daughter,  is  a  student  at 
Loyola  University.  They  also  have  six 
grandchildren. 

Mrs.  White's  collea^es  and  parents  of 
her  pupils  characterized  her  as  being 
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"warm,  compassionate,  and  excellent 
teacher  with  original  Ideas  and  a  fine 
sense  of  humor."  Dr.  White  speaks  of  her 
as  hi*  best  critic  and  his  most  constant 
means  of  support. 


ANGOLA  AND  AMERICAN  POREION 
POLICY 


HON.  RALPH  S.  REGUU 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  5,  1976 

Mr.  REOULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
protest  the  usuipation  of  the  podium  of 
the  United  Nations  by  groups  which  are 
so  opposed  to  the  views  of  the  United 
States  as  to  be  incapable  of  reason  and 
discernment  in  their  judgment. 

I  protest  the  Soviet  Union's  abuse  of 
our  initiatives  toward  harmonious  rela- 
tions between  our  two  countries. 

The  recent  debate  on  the  situation  ip 
Angola  has  highlighted  these  two  prob- 
lems. The  United  States  must  make  our 
case  before  the  UN.  more  forcefully,  and 
use  the  tools  of  persuasion  and  sanction 
where  necessary. 

In  the  past  several  weeks  the  United 
States  has  moved  t  i  preserve  the  integ- 
rity of  tire  people  of  a  small  nation, 
whereas  the  Soviets  continue  a  policy  of 
aggression.  Angola  is  a  signal  to  rhe  third 
world  nations  that  their  Interests  can  be 
alined  with  those  of  the  United  States; 
Angola  should  be  a  warning  to  them 
to  be  wary  of  the  intentions  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  voted  to  halt  further  aid  to  Angola. 
I  did  so  because  I  do  not  believe  that 
sending  $28  million  at  this  point  would 
do  more  than  needlessly  prolong  that 
tragic  civil  war. 

The  great  hope  which  arcompanied  in- 
dependence in  Africa  during  the  decades 
following  the  Second  World  War  was  for 
African  autonomy;  it  was  hoped  that  no 
longer  would  the  crucial  decisions  affect- 
ing the  nations  of  the  continent  be  made 
in  the  capitals  of  Europe.  If  the  United 
States  becomes  involved  in  the  civil  con- 
flict in  Angola,  it  would  signal  the  active 
reentry  of  the  rivalries  of  the  great 
powers  to  the  continent. 

Angola  is  an  African  problem;  as  was 
eloquently  stated  by  President  Kuanda, 
it  is  up  to  the  OAU  and  the  African  peo- 
ple to  determine  a  solution  and  the 
means  of  implementing  it.  Unfortu- 
nately there  is  one  party  which  stands  in 
the  way,  which  yet  threatens  to  embroil 
the  nations  of  Africa  in  the  maelstrom 
of  world  politics — the  Soviet  Union.  The 
continued  Soviet  presence  makes  Angola 
a  problem  for  our  relations  with  the  So- 
viets anH^a  test  of  the  policy  which  we 
calldeten 

We  have  made  a  contribution  to  peace 
In  Angola  bsy  refraining  from  active  in- 
volvement; however.  It  remains  our  re- 
sponsibility, as\well  ay  the  responsibility 
of  the  Africans,  to  see  to  it  that  the  So- 
viets do  so  as  well. 

I  understand  that  the  Soviets  have 
sent  over  $200  millions  in  aid  to  the 
MPLA  faction  In  Angola  and  that  there 
are  now  over  12,000  Cuban  troops  in  the 
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country,    equipped    with   the   latest   In 
weaponry. 

A  political  dialog  is  always  preferable 
to  civil  war.  Outside  inter\'entlon, 
whether  by  the  United  States  or  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  needlessly  exacerbates  the 
conflict  and  makes  any  dialog  leading  to 
a  rapprochement  that  much  harder  to 
achieve.  If  we  are  concerned  about  the 
Angolans,  we  must  give  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  deal  with  their  political  prob- 
lems by  themselves.  If  we  are  concerned 
about  our  future  well-being,  we  must 
show  the  Soviets  that  we  will  not  tolerate 
their  unwarranted  intervention  aroimd 
the  world.  It  is  Inciunbent  upon  us  to 
place  considerable  pressure  upon  the 
Soviets  to  remove  their  mercenaries, 
money,  and  arms.  Their  continued  pres- 
ence is  an  insult  to  our  policy  of  detente 
and  to  the  African  people. 

I  do  not  share  the  feelings  of  many 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  noble  inten- 
tions toward  the  rest  of  the  world.  A 
debate  on  Angola,  such  as  we  have  had, 
would  not  take  place  in  the  Kremlin,  nor 
would  the  Tunney  amendment  have 
passed  the  Politburo. 

There  are  two  ways  to  deal  with  Soviet 
aggression  in  Angola:  The  first  is  to 
match  the  Soviets,  dollar  for  dollar  and 
gun  for  gun.  To  our  credit,  we  have 
chosen  to  forgo  this  course.  The  second 
is  to  use  the  weapon  of  persuasion, 
backed  by  a  willingness  to  impose  sanc- 
tions. This  Is  the  tool  which  we  should 
use  to  coimter  the  Soviet  presence  In 
Angola.  The  use  of  sanctions,  coupled 
with  a  willingness  to  cooperate  where 
cooperation  is  merited,  is  what  will  make 
detente  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  our 
Interest. 

We  can  no  more  accept  Soviet  adven- 
turing and  aggrresslon  than  we  can  an 
endless  sapping  of  our  resources  In  Jungle 
warfare.  Fortunately,  as  I  have  Indi- 
cated, there  Is  a  way  to  deal  with  the 
former  without  recourse  to  the  latter. 

In  1975  we  exported  13.1  tons  of  grain 
to  the  Soviet  Union  at  great  cost  to  our 
consxmiers   and   economy.   The   Soviets 
need  our  food  and  technology.  It  was  one 
thing  for  them  to  create  a  heavy  Indus- 
trial base  as  Stalin  did  during  the  thirties 
and  forties  by  using  slave  labor;  it  Is 
quite  another  to  create  an  Integrated, 
consiuner-orlented  economy.  The  Soviet 
Union  cannot  accomplish  this  without 
help  from  the  West.  The  regtlme  in  Mos- 
cow Is  under  great  pressure  from  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Soviet  Union  to  provide  more 
consumer  goods;  their  domestic  political 
imperatives  are  our  foreign  policy  op- 
portunities. It  is  here  that  we  can  exact 
concessions  on   issues  such  as  Angola. 
We  have  a  imlque  opportunity  to  play 
a  leadership  role  in  the  world  which  we 
have  not  had  since  we  began  to  get  en- 
snarled   In  Vietnam  in  the   19€0's.  We 
have  shown  that  we  are  capable  of  exer- 
cising  prudence   and   restraint   In   this 
instance.  However,  our  restraint  will  be 
meaningless,  both  to  the  world  and  to 
the  Angolans,  imless  the  Soviet  Union 
is  forced  to  withdraw  from  the  conflict. 
We  are  in  the  position  of  standing  for 
the  self-determination  of  the  Angolan 
people,  wheresis  the  Soviets  are  the  inter- 
lopers in  the  affairs  of  a  small  nation.  We 
must  use  this  Instance  to  show  that  the 
United  States  has  learned  from  its  ex- 
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perience  In  Vietnam  and  Is  capable  of 
standing  for  the  true  Interests  of  the  im- 
committed  and  developing  nations,  while 
at  the  same  time  exhibiting  some  of  the 
fortitude  which  Is  needed  to  make 
detente  work. 


LETTER  CARRIERS  ADVOCATE 
HATCH  ACT  REFORM 


HON.  WILUAM  (BILL)  CUY 

or  Missoxnu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  5,  197 S 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  debate  on  re- 
form of  the  Hatch  Act  now  moves  into 
the  realm  of  the  Senate  which  will  soon 
be  considering  amending  the  existing 
repressive  law.  The  debate  will  focus  on 
H.R.  8617  which  seeks  to  modify  the 
Hatch  Act  and  permit  3  million  Federal 
civilian  and  postal  employees  the  right 
to  actively  participate  in  the  political  life 
of  this  Nationi 

An  article  entitled,  "Does  Hatch  Act 
Reform  Have  Hidden  Evil"  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Federal  Times.  The  author 
is  Joseph  Vacca,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Letter 
Carriers.  Mr.  Vacca  speaks  from  expe- 
rience in  advocating  Hatch  reform  since 
he  represents  200,000  postal  employees 
who  are  politically  restricted. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Vacca's  comments, 
I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
personal  views  of  one  letter  carrier,  Tony 
Seed,  who  lives  in  Hobart,  Ind.  Mr.  Seed 
describes  how  he  has  been  personally  af- 
fected by  the  Hatch  Act  and  calls  for  its 
reform. 

The  article  and  letter  follow: 
Does  Hatch  Act  RrrosK  Have  'Hidden  Evil'? 
(By  J.  Joseph  Vacca) 
In  the  next  few  weeks,  the  Hatch  Act  re- 
form bUl  will  be  brought  before  the  Senate 
for  a  vote.  Under  the  name  "The  Pederal  Em- 
ployees Political  Activities  Act  of  1975  (H.R. 
8617) ."  It  has  already  passed  the  Hoxise  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  288  to  119. 

These  majority  congressmen  received  an 
aggregate  of  almost  23  million  votes  from 
their  constituents,  and  It  was  these  voters 
they  were  representing  when  they  voted  for 
H.R.  8617. 

A  vote  equal  to  that  or  more  will  be  repre- 
sented when  (and  If)  the  Senate  passes  the 
bill  after  the  holiday  recess. 

Certainly  such  a  demonstration  of  public 
sentiment  for  enactment  should  end  there. 
But  it  probably  won't  because  President  Ford 
has  already  Indicated  he  will  veto  this  legis- 
lation. 

What  hidden  evil  is  apparent  only  to  the 
President  that  this  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans cannot  see?  What,  Indeed,  is  the  evil 
lurking  behind  this  bill?  What  does  It  really 
do? 

HR  8617  modifies  the  Hatch  Act  by  per- 
mitting over  three  million  postal  and  federal 
employees  the  right  to  participate  volun- 
tarily and  as  private  citizens  In  the  politi- 
cal life  of  this  nation  so  long  as  those  activi- 
ties do  not  even  appear  to  compromise  the 
Integrity  of  the  merit  system  or  the  Impar- 
tial administration  of  the  functions  of  gov- 
ernment. 

In  the  form  the  bill  passed  the  House, 
there  are  ten  major  provisions  designed  to 
strengthen  the  protection  of  the  employee 
against  coercion,  while  restoring  to  the  em- 
ployee the  Constitutional  rights  denied  by 
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the  ambiguities  of  the  currant  Hatch  Act. 
The  provisions: 

State  that  postal  and  federal  employees  are 
encouraged  to  exercise  their  right  to  volun- 
tary   political    participation. 

Prohibit  the  use  of  official  authority,  in- 
fluence^ or  coMtslon  with  the  right  to  vote, 
not  tp^ote,  or  to  otherwise  engage  In  politi- 
cal Jptlvlty. 

Prohibit  use  of  funds  to  influence  votes; 
solicitation  of  political  contributions  by 
superior  ofBclals;  and  malring  political  con- 
tributions on  government  rooms  or  buildings. 

Prohibit  poUtlcal  activity  wbUe  on  duty, 
In  federal  buildings,  or  in  uniform. 

Prohibit  the  extortion  of  money  for  poUtl- 
cal purposes  from  postal  and  federal  em- 
ployees. 

Provide  leave  for  candidates  for  elective 
office.  Employees  who  seek  full-time  elective 
office  must  take  leave  90  days  prior  to  elec- 
tion. 

Authorize  the  ClvU  Service  Commission  to 
Investigate  alleged  violations  of  law.  Limits 
Investigation  of  prohibited  activities  to  90 
days. 

Establish  an  independent  board  whose 
function  Is  to  adjudicate  alleged  violations 
of  the  law  and  provide  Judicial  review  of 
adverse  decisions. 

Subject  violators  of  law  to  removal,  sus- 
pension, or  lesser  penalties  at  the  discretion 
of  the  board. 

Require  that  the  Civil  Service  ComnUsslon 
conduct  a  program  for  Informing  postal  and 
federal  employees  of  their  rights  of  poUtl- 
cal participation  and  report  annually  to  the 
Congress  on  Its  Implementation. 

Certainly  this  is  no  return  to  the  "spoils 
system."  On  the  contrary,  HR  8617  adds  to 
and  strengthens  those  meritorious  featvires 
of  the  Hatch  Act  by  providing  federal  civil- 
ian and  postal  employees  and  the  public 
with  even  greater  protection  against  any  re- 
currence of  the  spKiUs  system. 

Further,  It  updates  the  Hatch  Act  by  re- 
moving those  parts  which  are  no  longer  ap- 
plicable. In  effect,  the  reform  measure 
strengthens  the  prohibitions  against  abuse, 
and  removes  the  prohibitions  which  denied 
Constitutional  freedom. 

Surely,  none  of  us  beUeve  that  any  demo- 
cratic form  of  government,  and  especially 
ours,  was  designed  or  intended  to  be  a  pro- 
hibitive society.  Neither  was  It  envisioned  as 
a  clafis-<M-ientcd  society,  with  certain  priv- 
ileges available  to  only  a  few.  As  a  nation, 
we  have  gone  to  great  lengths  to  preserve 
this  concept. 

Even  before  the  Constitution  was  framed, 
the  privileges  and  duties  of  the  right  of 
franchise  were  extended  beyond  the  limita- 
tion of  property  holders.  In  1866,  It  was  fur- 
ther expanded  to  Include  the  vast,  newly 
freed  slave  population. 

In  1918,  despite  dire  predictions  of  na- 
tional disaster,  women  were  admitted  to  the 
political  scene.  The  recently  adopted 
Twenty-Sixth  Amendment  admitted  18- 
year-olds  to  the  fraternity  of  full  citizen- 
ship. 

All  these  forward  looking  steps  were  ac- 
complished by  Congress  in  order  to  broaden 
the  base  of  political  participation — to  bring 
into  being  a  form  of  government  more  truly 
representative  of  the  people.  To  further  this 
end,  during  the  past  few  years  additional 
civil  rights  amendments  have  been  passed, 
congressional  redlstrlcttng  has  b^n  put  Into 
effect,  and  the  "one-man-one-volte"  concept 
has  been  expanded. 

In  all.  It  has  Indeed  been  an  Impressive 
record  of  dedication  to  Individual  freedom. 
Except  for  one  thing — the  Hatch  Act  of  1939. 

As  a  result  of  this  law,  over  three  million 
citizens  continue  to  be  deprived  of  their 
Constitutional  rigjit.  We  cannot,  and  we 
should  not  continue  to  condone  the  erosion 
of  full  rights  of  citizenship  currently  denied 
to  such  a  large  segment  of  our  population. 

Appto-ently,  most  of  our  forebiears  agreed 
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with  us.  From  1791  until  1939,  no  one  felt 
the  need  to  remove  political  rights  from  any 
segment  of  our  society.  On  the  contrary,  for 
138  years  the  whole  thrust  was  toward  the 
expansion  of  those  rights.  Even  upon  Its 
founding  In  1883,  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion felt  no  need  to  curtaU  Constitutional 
rights.  It  immediately  issued  CSC  Rules  I 
and  n.  They  read  as  follows: 

Rule  I.  No  person  In  said  service  shall  use 
his  ofllclal  authority  or  Influence  either  to 
coerce  the  political  action  of  any  person  or 
body  <x-  to  Interfere  with  any  election. 

Rule  n.  No  person  in  the  public  service 
shall  for  that  reason  be  under  any  obligation 
to  contribute  to  any  political  fund,  or  to 
render  any  political  service,  and  he  will  not 
be  removed  or  otherwise  prejudiced  for  re- 
fusing to  do  so. 

That  Just  about  said  it  all.  And  for  almost 
56  years,  it  was  almost  aU  that  was  needed. 
But  Just  to  make  sure.  In  the  early  1900's, 
the  Lloyd -LaFollette  Act  was  passed  assert- 
ing the  right  of  every  federal  employee  to 
communicate  directly  with  Congress.  Thus, 
this  act  construed  "political  activity"  by 
federal  employees  as  both  appropriate  and 
legal.  And  Uie  sleeping  dogs  of  denial  re- 
mained at  n^for  well  over  another  decade. 

But  In  1938,  the  political  excesses  of  an- 
other administration  resvurected  the  "Spoils 
System."  Congress  was  quick  to  react — or 
to  overreact. 

Beset  by  the  tenor  of  the  times — an  un- 
precedented third-term  President — ^impend- 
ing war  abroad — Communist  and  Bund 
scares  at  home — Congress  quickly  forged  to- 
gether and  passed  the  Hatch  Act.  Forged, 
perhaps,  is  too  strong  a  word.  Fused  or 
melted  together  might  be  more  appropriate. 

For  instance,  membership  In  a  party  advo- 
cating overthrow  of  ovir  constitutional  form 
of  government  was  prohibited.  Today,  many 
such  parties  are  legal.  References  to  subver- 
sion of  the  public  welfare  either  for  ideo- 
logical, political  or  economic  reasons  has 
already  been  defined  by  statute  and  Inter- 
preted by  the  courts.  Also  thrown  into  the 
pot  were  some  3,000  CSC  "political  activity" 
decisions  handed  down  over  the  56-year 
period  the  commission  had  been  In  existence. 

Their  applicabUity,  even  In  1939,  was  often 
vague,  extraordinarily  broad  and  occasionally 
capricious.  In  the  somewhat  brighter  light  of 
1975,  many  of  its  definitions  and  interpreta- 
tions have  done  more  than  remain  clouded — 
they've  become  totally  obscure. 

The  lUtimate  result  has  been  to  create  an 
atmosphere  of  uncertainty  and  fear  that  re- 
sults In  something  that  seems  to  be  a  form 
of  coerced  apathy.  It  is  not  surprising. 

As  an  example,  one  paragraph  of  the  act 
(Item  13(b),  Section  733.11)  states  that: 

"All  employees  are  free  to  engage  in  po- 
litical activity  to  the  widest  extent  consistent 
with  the  restrictions  Imposed  by  law  and  this 
subpart." 

Then,  after  listing  information  concern- 
ing permissible  activity,  ft  concludes  with 
a  typical  ambiguity: 

"If  participation  in  the  activity  would  In- 
terfere with  the  efficient  performance  of  of- 
ficial duty,  or  create  a  conflict  of  interest" — 
the  bead  of  the  agency  may  prohibit  or 
limit  the  participation  in  activities  other- 
wise declared  p>erinissible. 

It   is   a   statement   that   does   Indeed   fill 
"^what  seems  to  be  the  requirements  of  the 
current  Hatch  Act.  It  is  vague,  broad,  capri- 
cious and  sufficiently  clouded. 

We  think  the  Hatch  Act  reform  bill  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  "uncloudlng"  the  is- 
sue. It  may  well  determine  whether  over 
three  million  persons  are — in  truth — citi- 
zens, or  are  to  remain  "half-class"  citizens. 
Tto  be  sure  the  reform  bill  doesn't  make  any- 
one a  "good  citizen."  But  It  does  give  them 
the  right  to  be  a  "good  citizen."  The  cur- 
rent Hatch  Act  does  not! 

The  negatives,  of  course,  have  been  nu- 
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merous — but  not  always  intelligent  or  ac- 
curate. In  a  recent  Washington  Pist  article. 
Rep.  Gilbert  Qude,  R-Md.,  said:  "The  Hatch 
Act  is  what  lets  government  workers  say 
'No'  ...  to  partisan  attempts  to  sway  the 
day-to-day  decisions  that  affect  all  our 
Uves." 

He  neglects  to  add,  however,  that  It  also 
prohibits  them  from  saying  either  "yes"  or 
"no"  to  decisions  that  affect  their  lives. 

The  congressman,  along  with  most  other 
opponents  of  the  bill  points  out,  apparently 
with  great  pride,  that  government  workers 
are  free  to  talce  part,  or  even  be  candidates 
In  "nonpartisan"  elections. 

That  Is  Indeed  a  strong  dose  of  confusion. 
Surely  an  election.  In  order  to  be  truly  non- 
partisan, would  have  to  also  be  unopposed. 
It  would  also  seem,  from '  the  Hatch  Act 
viewpoint,  this  unoppoeed/^:andldate  wovUd 
be  constrained  from  exi^^esslng  any  opin- 
ions, lest  he  be  guUty  of  a  violation. 

Fortunately,  the  best  minds  in  our  coun- 
try (federal  and  postal  workers  Included) 
do  have  opinions.  According  to  supporters 
of  the  Hatch  Act,  opinions  require  strict 
legislative  control.  They  seem  to  think  that 
an  unaspirated  opinion  is  a  dangerous 
thing — especially  If  it  Is  allowed  to  become 
public    knowledge. 

In  presenting  the  reform  act  bill  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  R^.  William  L.  Clay,  D-Mo.,  said: 

"Prohibiting  voluntary  off-duty  poUtlcal 
activity  of  government  employees  .  .  .  treads 
on  thin  ice  and  flies  in  the  face  of  the  guar- 
antees of  the  First  Amendment.  When  we 
attempt  to  prohibit  or  regulate  these  activi- 
ties we  deny  free  speech  and  free  association. 
For  this  b^y,  or  any  other  body  of  govern- 
ment to  do  that,  there  must  be  a  cosnpelllng 
interest  and  overwhelming  Justification." 

The  "overwhelming  Justification"  In  the 
eye  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Civil  Service 
CommlssKHi  is  the  totaUy  negative  attitude 
that  postal  and  federal  en4>loyees  can't  be 
allowed  to  keep  Inherent  citizenship  righta 
because  neither  employees  nor  their  superiors 
can  be  trusted  to  leave  partisan  poUtlcs  out- 
side the  work  place.  Surely  pubUc  employ- 
ees are  as  capable  as  those  In  the  private 
sector  of  separating  their  poUtlcal  views  from 
their  work. 

If  morality  and  Integrity  within  the  work 
force  can  only  be  maintained  by  strict  legis- 
lation, by  denial  of  rights  and  prohibitions, 
then  it  cant  be  maintained  at  all.  The  18th 
Amendment  proved  that. 

Laws  cannot  be  allowed  to  deny  rights — 
they  can  only  curb  abuses.  The  Hatch  Act 
reform  measure  wlU  address  both  these  needs 
and  should  be  passed  either  without,  or  over 
any  Presidential  veto.  For  two  hundred  years, 
political  freedom  has  been  America's  com- 
mitment. It  should  remain  so. 


National  Association  or 

Letter  Cakbiees, 
Hobart,  Ind..  January  22. 1976. 
J.  Joseph  Vacca,  ' 

Executive  Vice  President. 
NJIX.C. 

Dear  Joe:  Congratulations!  I  am  referlng 
to  yo\ir  article  In  the  Forum  column  of  the 
Federal  Times.  I  am  one  of  many  letter  car- 
riers who  have  yearned  to  take  part  in  the 
real  Issues  of  the  political  process  down 
through  the  years,  but  denied  this  right  by 
the  Hatch  Act. 

Years  ago  while  campaigning  for  my  wife 
(who  was  running  for  city  clerk)  I  was  told 
to  cease  and  desist,  or  my  Job  would  be  In  ' 
Jeopardy,  by  two  Inspectors  from  the  Ham- 
mond, Ind.  area. 

I  have  written  personal  letters  to  Con- 
gressman Madden  &  Flthlan  and  Senators 
Bayh  &  Hartke.  I  hope  the  vote  in  the  Sen- 
ate Is  enough  to  overide  the  expected  veto. 

I  hope  to  retire  next  year,  Apr.  1.  1977. 
which  wont  give  me  much  time  to  enjoy  the 
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freedoms  yoiir  ten  provUlona  pybllsbed  In 
the  article  would  give  me. 

However  I  would  carry  a  warm  glow  with 
me.  to  know  that  even  in  a  small  way  I  had 
contributed  to  the  removal  of  the  shackles 
that  have  bound  >^1  ClvU  Service  workers  for 
too  long.         ^.^''^ 

If  this  gatllnill  ngbt  Is  restored  I  know  It 
will  be  usedSwltely  and  for  the  betterment 
of  all  letter  carfleft.  ^ 
~<  —  Toirr  Skid. 

*  Steioard.  Local  3032,  SAX.C. 


JEAN  DUFFY:  A  VICTIM  OP  SEX 
DISCRIMINATION 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  5,  1976 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  experi- 
ences of  Jean  Duffy  of  Omaha.  Nebr..  who 
filed  a  sex  discrimination  complaint 
against  her  employers  in  1970.  Her  story 
illustrates  the  limitaiions  of  our  equal 
employment  laws  a;Kl  especially  their 
enforcement.  Toda^  6  years  later.  Ms. 
Duffy  is  still  imable  to  obtain  another 
job. 

The  following  article  from  the  Lincoln 
Star  on  February  20,  1974.  summarizes 
her  story: 

"JusTici:  Is  A  Sometimes  Thing" 
(By  Nancy  Hicks) 

She  calls  her  story  the  "Requiem  of  an 
American  Dream."  It  Is  the  story  of  one 
woman's  battle,  through  the  legal  system,  to 
prove  discrimination. 

"I  was  naive.  I  was  an  Idealist  and  a 
dreamer.  I  had  a  dream  that  democracy  had 
a  meaning  for  me,  a  dream  of  equal  Justice 
for  all,"  said  Jean  Duffy,  whose  case  was  the 
first  sex  discrimination  charge  to  go  to  the 
Nebraska  Supreme  Court. 

That  was  three  years  and  nine  months 
ago.  Much  haa  happened  during  that  time 
to  destroy  Jean  Duffy's  dreams,  her  idealism. 

Dxiring  that  time  as  her  case  traveled 
through  the  slow  channels  of  the  Judiciary 
process,  first  through  the  process  established 
under  the  Nebraska  Equal  Opportunity  laws 
and  then  Into  the  civil  courts,  Jean  Dxiffy 
found  employment  doors  closed  to  her; 
watched  as  her  savings  was  spent  on  day-to- 
day  living  and  listened  as  others  tore  down 
her  personality  and  character. 

ThUlsthe  story  of  Jean  Duffy  s  frustra- 
tlcnfTjiif  growing  concern  about  lengthy  de- 
laysi  Indifferent  political  leaders,  agencies, 
and  attorneys,  who  Miss  Duffy  feels  cared 
more  for  their  own  glory  and  wallet  than  her 
rlghtg. 

"Democracy  for  all  la  not  so;  Justice  Is  a 
bitter  charade.  Can  you  comprehend  the 
anguish  of  the  splflt  that  this  brings?"  she 
asketl. 

Jean  Duffy  asked  to  tell  her  story  after  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  against  her.  In  a  deci- 
sion which  has  ramifications  for  others  who 
file  discrimination  charges  with  the  state,  a 
decision  which  some  experts  feel  could  "sev- 
erely hamper  ■  the  Nebraska  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  (NEOC). 

And  so.  in  her  tiny  Omaha  apartment,  sur- 
rounded by  piles  of  legal  documents,  copies 
of  correspondence  and  handwritten  notes. 
Miss  Duffy  told  her  story,  her  way 

On  June  19.  1970,  Miss  Duffy,  then  an 
Auditor  I  with  Physicians  Mutual  Insurance 
Co.,  filed  a  sex  discrimination  complaint  with 
the  NEOC  alleging  that  the  company  paid 
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her  less  money  for  doing  work  comparable  to 
that  of  her  male  partners,  who  were  classified 
as  Auditor  II's.  The  following  day  the  com- 
pany  terminated  her  employment. 

In  Octobei.  1970.  after  Investigating  the 
complaint,  the  NSOC  found  "probable  cause" 
that  discrimination  had  occurred. 

A  conciliatory  hearing,  held  by  the  NEOC 
In  November.  1970.  failed  to  bring  any  results. 
By  this  time  Miss  Duffy  had  hired  an  attor- 
ney, Benjamin  Wall,  who  had  been  recom- 
mended by  an  NEOC  staff  member. 

On  Feb.  26.  1971.  a  formal  complaint  was 
fUed  against  Physicians  Mutual  Co.  The  filing 
was  delayed  two  months,  first  because  the 
Commission  did  not  meet  In  December,  and 
second,  after  the  company  asked  for  a 
month's  extension. 

Public  hearings  on  the  discrimination 
charge  were  held  on  four  days.  March  25,  29 
and  April  10  and  12,  1971. 

With  three  witnesses.  Miss  Duffy's  testi- 
mony took  one  day  and  filled  84  pages.  Phy- 
sicians Mutual,  with  19  witnesses,  spent  three 
days  on  the  stand  and  had  277  pages  of  testi- 
mony. Mrs.  Betty  Jean  Aolcomb  Keller  was 
hearing  examiner. 

During  the  hearings  Ml5s  Duffy  listened  as 
former  co-workers  attacked  her  personality, 
saying  she  was  hard  to  get  along  with.  Only 
her  "faith  Ln  God"  sustained  her  during  these 
"character  assassinations."  she  said. 

Three  months  after  the  hearing  was  com- 
pleted, the  tran.icrlpt.  typed  by  the  NEOC.' 
were  finally  ready  and  the  attorneys  prepared 
their  briefs. 

For  months  Miss  Duffy  waited  .  .  .  "pa- 
tiently for  affirmative  action."  Nothing  hap- 
pened. 

In  mid  April.  1972.  one  year  and  10  months 
after  the  M-lglnal  complaint  and  more  than 
one  year  after  the  hearing.  Miss  Keller,  the 
hearing  examiner,  ruled  In  MLss  D\iffy's  favor. 
The  ruling  said  that  discrimination  did  exist, 
but  that  there  was  no  deliberate  attempt  by 
the  company  to  discriminate. 

In  June.  1972.  attorneys  for  the  two  parties 
gave  oral  arguments  before  the  NEOC  on  the 
issue  of  back  pay. 

In  August.  1972,  the  commission  reaffirmed 
Mrs.  Keller's  decision  and  awarded  Miss  Duf- 
fy roughly  $22,000  In  lost  pay  from  the  time 
she  left  the  company  to  the  time  of  the 
ruling. 

During  those  two  years  and  two  months. 
Miss  Duffy  learned  much  about  the  Judicial 
process. 

When  she  first  filed  the  complaint.  Miss 
Duffy  believed  that  the  commission  would 
merely  have  to  go  through  the  company  rec- 
ords, pull  the  files,  see  what  everyone  made. 
She  believed  that  within  a  few  months  she 
would  have  her  old  Job  back  or  be  working 
at  another  Job.  She  planned  to  give  half  of 
whatever  settlement  she  received  to  the  Ma- 
donna Home  for  retarded  children. 

Instead,  the  process  dragged  on.  Her  22 
weeks  of  unemployment  Insurance  ended. 
She  watched  as  her  savings  was  depleted,  her 
car  sold.  And  there  was  no  Job  In  sight. 

She  applied  at  eight  employment  agencies 
and  dozens  of  companies.  All  she  found  was  a 
part-time  Job  during  Christmas.  One  em- 
ployment agency  would  not  even  let  her  fill 
out  the  Initial  forms;  others  advised  her 
that  she  would  expterience  difficulties  since 
employers  "stick  together." 

Because  of  the  derogatory  testimony  about 
her.  presented  during  the  hearings,  and  be- 
cause her  former  boss  called  her  "paranoid" 
three  times  in  a  notarized  statement.  Miss 
Duffy  was  afraid  the  company  was  giving  her 
bad  references,  despite  the  fact  that  her 
supervisor  had  rated  her  performance  as 
"exceeding  requirements." 

As  early  as  November,  1970,  Miss  Duffy  and 
her  attorney  asked  Reld  Devoe.  then  execu- 
tive director  of  NEOC,  to  Investigate  the 
possibility  of  Issuing  a  cease  and  desist  order 
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to  stop  the  company  frcHn  giving  unfavorable 
work  references.  Neither  the  attorney  nor 
Devoe  Informed  Miss  Dtiffy  that  she  would 
have  to  file  a  new  complaint  so  that  the 
commission  could  Investigate  a  cease  and  de- 
sist order.  Nothing  was  ever  done. 

The  NE>OC  ruling,  as  she  already  knew,  was 
merely  the  beginning  of  a  continued  battle 
In  the  civil  courts. 

In  late  summer  of  1972,  Physicians  Mutual 
appealed  the  case  to  district  court. 

On  March  7,  1972,  Judge  John  Murphy 
of  District  Court  2,  reversed  the  NEXX!  rul- 
ing stating  that  the  evidence  did  not  sup- 
port a  ruling  of  discrimination  and  that  the 
company  did  not  "deliberately  intend"  to 
discriminate. 

"I  was  sitting  here  In  this  chair,"  said  the 
dark-haired  woman,  "ready  to  go  to  mass, 
and  I  picked  up  the  evening  paper.  That  was 
how  she  learned  of  the  decision.  The  next 
day  she  received  the  decision  In  the  mall. 

In  March.  1972.  Miss  Duffy's  attorneys 
asked  to  withdraw  from  the  case  and  on 
March  20  were  granted  the  right  to  with- 
draw by  the  courts.  Miss  Duffy  was  never 
notified  of  the  time  for  oral  arguments  on 
the  withdrawal,  and  thus  feels  her  civil 
rights  were  violated. 

During  the  next  few  months.  Miss  Duffy 
contacted  state  and  local  politicians,  the 
legal  aid  society  and  the  federal  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  in  an  at- 
tempt to  get  help  to  obtain  another  attor- 
ney. 

On  at  least  five  occasions,  she  served  as 
her  own  attorney.  She  obtained  three  time 
extensions  from  the  court  through  letters. 
drew  up  and  filed  the  legal  document  which 
appealed  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
filed  a  legal  document  which  allowed  her  to 
proceed  without  funds. 

In  the  spring  of  1972.  through  help  from 
the  federal  EEOC  offices.  Miss  Duffy  found  an 
attorney.  Dana  Badgerow  of  Kansas  City. 
who  represented  her  before  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  Equal  Opportunity  Commission  also 
filed  a  brief  in  support  of  Miss  Duffy  with  the 
state  Supreme  Cotirt. 

On  January  31.  1974.  the  Supreme  Court 
upheld  the  lower  court's  decision,  a  bitter 
blow  to  Miss  Duffy  who,  after  three  years 
and  eight  months,  still  had  hope. 

The  ruling  that  Miss  Duffy  had  to  show 
that  the  company  intentionally  discrimi- 
nated against  her  on  the  basis  of  sex,  was 
also  a  blow  to  others  concerned  with  the 
effectiveness  of  the  NEOC. 

The  Nebraska  law  Is  modeled  after  federal 
legislation.  But  federal  law  states  that  the 
mere  existence  of  a  policy  which  has  a  dis- 
criminatory effect  is  adequate  grounds  for 
sustaining  a  complaint.  No  deliberate  bias 
must  be  proved. 

And  so  Miss  Duffy's  battle  at  the  state  level 
ended.  She  feels  that  nothing  will  be  gained 
by  reappeallng  the  state  court's  decision.  Her 
attorney  Is  currently  checking  to  see  If  any 
federal  recourse  is  available. 

Why  did  Miss  Duffy  continue  to  fight  for 
almost  1  years? 

Miss  Duffy,  with  her  shortly  dropped,  dark 
hair  neatly  combed,  her  green  eyeshadow  and 
lipstick  carefully  applied,  does  notlook  like 
the  Image  of  a  militant.  A  soft-spoken 
woman  In  her  mid-forties,  she  does  not 
sound  like  a  militant. 

"I  don't  belong  to  any  women's  rights 
groups.  In  fact  she  finds  many  women  who 
cry  "women's  rights  and  pound  the  table, 
•sterile." " 

So  why  did  she  initiate  the  case,  and  why 
after  the  months  and  years  and  warnings 
from  friends,  "that  even  if  I  won,  they  (the 
company)  would  destroy  me,"  did  she  con- 
tinue? 

"I  filed  it  for  equal  pay  and  I  fought  it 
for  self  preservation — against  character  as- 
sassination,"  she   says    Only   her   faith   in 
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Ood  and  the  support  of  a  few  remaining 
friends  has  sustained  her  through  the  almost 
four  years,  she  said. 

But  the  years  have  changed  Miss  Duffy, 
who  says  she  began  as  a  woman-child.  "Thiis 
a  miUtant  is  bom,  out  of  the  frustration, 
out  of  the  indifference,"  she  says. 

She  now  feels  that  her  civil  rights  have 
been  violated,  tliat  most  people  are  indiffer- 
ent and  that  "Juctice  is  a  sometimes  thing."' 
Miss  Duffy  feels  her  civil  rights  were  vio- 
lated on  the  following  occasions: 

During  the  NEOC  hearing,  Mrs.  Keller,  the 
hearing  examiner,  noted  that  all  women  had 
received  pay  raises  since  Miss  Duffy's  case 
was  filed.  She  asked  the  company  for  a  com- 
plete listing  of  the  salaries  and  raises.  How- 
ever, for  some  reason  the  listing,  which 
could  have  helped  show  the  Company's  dis- 
crimination, never  got  in  the  record. 

Miss  Duffy  also  notes  that  two  of  these 
women  who  received  raises  and  one  man 
all  gave  her  money  following  the  NEOO 
hearings.  All  three  had  testified  against  her 
at  the  hearings. 

Miss  Duffy  feels  her  right  to  file  the  case 
with  the  federal  government  was  not  pro- 
tected by  her  attorney — who  delayed  filing 
with  the  federal  government — ^nor  by  per- 
soimel  at  the  Wage  and  Hour  office,  which 
she  visited  several  times  in  the  summer  of 
1970. 

One  man  at  the  wage  and  hour  office  told 
her  that  a  federal  complaint  would  make  the 
company  more  angry  and  the  company 
"would  ruin  her  through  subterranean  chan- 
nels," Miss  Duffy  said. 

She  was  not  notified  of  the  day  for  oral 
arguments  when  her  attorneys  asked  to  drop 
her  case. 

The  NEOC  and  her  attorney  failed  to  pro- 
tect her  rights  when  no  one  followed 
through  on  investigating  a  cease  and  desist 
order  to  stop  the  company  from  giving  bad 
work  references. 

Miss  Duffy  has  also  lost  faith  in  "Indif- 
ferent" government  officials.  Her  appeals  to 
such  leaders  as  the  governor,  the  attorney 
general's  office.  City  leaders  and  state  sen- 
ators went  either  unanswered  or  were  an- 
swered with  what  she  calls  "Dear  Jean" 
letters. 

She  also  lost /'her  belief  that  attorneys 
"knew  so  much  more  than  me  and  had  in- 
tegrity." She  found  many  instances  where 
her  attorney  failed  to  see  and  point  out  dis- 
crepancies in  testimony.  The  hearing  testi- 
mony now  stands  undisputed. 

And  she  rages  against  what  the  four  years 
have  done  to  her  personally.  Miss  DUffy — an 
intelligent  woman  who  often  took  notes  for 
her  attorney,  did  elaborate  cross  referencing 
of  testimony  and  salary  charts,  and  who 
acted  as  her  own  attorney  on  several  occa- 
sions— can't  understand,  "why  I'm  unem- 
ployed." 

And  throughout  the  four  years  it  is  she 
who  has  borne  the  "unemployment  and  the 
slander.""  Her  father,  a  supportive  man,  who 
died  in  August  1971,  in  the  midst  of  her 
legal  battle,  told  Jean  Duffy,  "to  keep  up 
my  appearance  so  that  no  one  would  know 
the  depths  of  my  desolation  and  despair."" 
"I'm  not  sure  I  can  do  that  (keep  up  the 
warrior  image)  any  longer,"  she  said  in  her 
apartment  this  month.  "For  I  feel  they  have 
killed  me  as  much  as  if  they  had  taken  a 
gun  and  shot  me." 

She  kept  on  fighting,  hoping  that  "the 
world  would  come  to  my  terms  . . .  that  one 
person  standing  alone  and  telling  the  truth 
could  survive . . .  that  there  would  be  Jus- 
Uce."" 

But  the  system  and  the  human  Indiffer- 
ence have  diminished  Miss  Duffy's  former 
world,  and  in  her  moments  of  despair  she 
•ays,  "I've  lost  my  Innocence;  I  no  longer 
believe  in  goodness." 
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POOD  SUPPLY 


HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

OF    MISSOtTai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  5.  1976 

Mr.  SYMINGTON,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
these  days  of  world  food  shortages  when 
agricultural  planning  is  of  paramount 
importance,  it  is  fitting  to  know  those 
who  are  leaders  in  shaping  this  Nation's 
food  policies. 

Recently,  the  University  of  Missouri 
Alumnus,  in  its  January  1976  issue,  paid 
tribute  to  Dean  Elmer  Kiehl,  longtime 
dean  of  the  University  of  Missouri's  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  who  now  finds  him- 
self in  a  key  position  to  help  develop  this 
country's  food  policies. 

Dean  Kiehl  is  deeply  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  food  production  and  how 
to  feed  people  throughout  the  world  now 
and  in  the  future. 

Kliehl  considers  the  problems  of  pro- 
viding greater  incentives  and  training  for 
third  world  farmers  to  be  the  most  urgent 
necessities.  "In  the  game  of  catchup, 
they  need  our  1920's  farm  technology 
now."  He  cautions  the  world  though  to 
remember  that  many  of  the  resources 
used  in  farming  are  not  inexhaustible, 
and  that  if  the  U.S.  agricultural  tech- 
nology is  adopted  around  the  globe,  there 
will  simply  not  be  enough  of  these  re- 
sources to  go  around. 

This  "gentle  agricultural  scholar"  has 
served  as  a  member  of  former  President 
Kermedy's  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Agricultural  Policy  and  as  U.S. 
representative  to  the  World  Food  Con- 
gress in  Rome.  His  current  duties  include 
being  chairman  of  the  Division  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  National  Association  of 
Land  Grant  Colleges  and  State  Univer- 
sities, cochalrman  of  the  International 
Science  and  Educational  Council,  and  a 
member  of  the  36-person  advisory  Com- 
mittee on  World  Trade  and  Negotiations. 

I  insert  this  statement  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  : 

Ac  Dean  Elmer  Kiehl  Is  Telling  the 

Hungry  World 

(By  Cordell  Tindall) 

Grey-haired,  soft-spoken,  pipe-smoking 
and  addicted  to  slightly  rumpled  tweeds — 
this  was  the  college  professor  prototype  of  a 
couple  of  decades  ago,  before  the  beards  and 
long  hair.  Elmer  R.  Kiehl,  veteran  dean  of 
Mlzzou's  College  of  Agriculture,  fits  that  mold 
even  today. 

But  scratch  a  little  deeper  and  you  discov- 
er a  most  uncommon  academician:  a  Missouri 
farm  boy  having  lunch  with  tJJJ.  Ambas- 
sador Patrick  Moynihan;  a  Mizzou  alumnus 
in  the  Oval  Room  of  the  White  House,  an  ag 
economist  chairing  a  session  of  his  peers  In 
national  Land  Orant  College  meetings.  And 
a  landowner  tending  to  the  chores  on  his 
Boone  County  farm. 

Modest  Elmer  Kiehl  is  playing  a  leadership 
role  in  developing  this  Nation's  food  poli- 
cies— policies  that  literally  can  mean  life  or 
death  for  millions  of  persons.  And  Just  about 
everybody  is  trying  to  get  into  the  act — 
environmentalists,  politicians,  labor  leaders, 
intellectual  and  even  the  irrepressible  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

Just  as  we  say  that  education  is  too  im- 
portant to  leave  to  the  educators,  it  would 
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appear  the  public  now  thinlu  food  is  too  im- 
portant to  leave  to  the  agriculturists. 

The  low-key  dean's  credentials  to  speak 
out  on  matters  of  food  production  are  Im- 
pressive. His  first  reaUy  big  assignment  came 
when  he  was  appointed  by  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  to  the  nation's  15-member  Pood 
and  Fiber  Commission.  Earlier  President 
Kennedy  had  named  him  to  the  President's 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Agricul- 
tural Policy. 

In  197%  he  served  as  an  official  United 
States  representative  to  the  World  Food  Con- 
gress In  Rome.  He  presently  Is  chairman  ot 
the  Division  of  Agriculture  of  the  National 
Association  of  Land  Orant  Colleges  and  State 
Universities.  He  is  co-chairman  of  the  in- 
ternational Science  and  Education  Council, 
a  newly  formed  group  working  closely  with 
Middle  Eastern  oU-produclng  nations. 

Klehl's  most  recent  appointment  was  by 
President  Gerald  Ford  to  the  36-person  ad- 
visory committee  on  World  Trade  and  Nego- 
tiations. This  group — representing  govern- 
ment, labor,  industry,  agriculture,  business, 
and  consumer  Interests — ^wlU  develop  policy 
and  strategy  for  U.S.  trade  negotiations. 

In  serious  conversation  with  Dean  Kiehl 
it  soon  becomes  obvious  he  is  a  well  in- 
formed scholar  on  world  food  problems  and 
production.  He  has  read — and  understands — 
most  of  the  current  rash  of  books  published 
on  the  subject. 

A  compelling,  dramatic  speaker  he  Is  not. 
More  flamboyant  personalities  with  fewer 
facts  and  far  less  knowledge  of  the  situation 
are  more  likely  to  grab  the  headlines.  Elmer  * 
Kiehl  is  at  his  best/n  a  one-on-one  situa- 
tion, in  Informal  dialogue  after  the  organized 
sessions. 

His  quiet  manner  makes  him  a  somewhat 
unlikely  candidate  to  lead  a  spirits  crusade 
for  more  funds  for  agriculture  research,  now 
being  urged  by  vocal  agricultural  leaders  In 
Mlssoivi.  His  friends  may  sometimes  yearn 
for  a  more  vigorous  approach,  but  his  dedi- 
cation and  sincerity  are  never  questioned. 

He  has  quietly  made  moves  in  his  long-f 
range  plan  to  reorganize  the  staff  of  Mls- 
soiu-l's  College  of  Agrlcultiu-e.  He  likes  to  cut 
across  traditional  departmental  lines  to  or- 
ganize teams  of  scientists  to  tackle  agricul- 
tural problems. 

Avoiding  dramatic  actions  that  would  have 
"rocked  the  boat,"  he  has  worked  patiently 
to  achieve  many  of  his  goals. 

This  is  the  man  from  Missouri  who  now 
finds  himself  in  a  key  i>ositlon  to  help  shape 
this  country's  food  policies.  And  Just  about 
everybody  agrees  it's  high  time  we  work  out 
ways  and  means  to  cash  In  on  America's  tre- 
mendous capacity  to  produce  food. 

But  growing  grain  in  this  country  to  sell 
abroad  is  not  the  long-range  solution  to 
the  world's  hunger  problems,  Kiehl  warns. 
At  the  moment,  grain  sales,  particularly 
soybeans  and  wheat,  are  chiefly  responsible 
for  a  favorable  balance  of  trade,  despite  ris- 
ing costs  for  petroleum. 

But  over  the  long  pull,  excessive  exports 
would  require  using  up  far  too  much  of 
the  unrenewable  resources  now  used  in  our 
sophisticated  system  of  farming — fuel  (en- 
ergy) ,  phosphorus  and  other  minerals.  Thus 
far,  the  technological  advances  in  agriculture 
invariably  have  called  for  more  energy,  more 
exhaustible  resources.  "Can  the  United 
States  maintain  access  to  the  world's  min- 
erals?" the  dean  asks. ' 

If  something  similar  to  this  country's  ag- 
ricultural technology  should  be  adopted 
around  the  globe,  there  simply  would  not 
be  enough  resources  to  go  around.  It's  a 
sobering  thought. 

Kiehl,  speaking  in  his  role  as  an  economist, 
also  suggests  that  America's  ever-expanding 
economic  base  has  made  democracy  work  in 
this  country.  Can  we  cope  with  the  prospects 
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of  a  static  economic  state?  "Orowtb  may  no 
longer  be  In  the  cards."  be  says.  How  would 
we  fare  wltb  a  zero  ONP  wltb  continued 
population  growtb?  Klebl  Indicates  this 
could  only  mean  a  lower  standard  of  living. 
So  this  country  must  change  Its  value 
system,  the  dean  believes,  from  a  hlgh-con- 
aumptlon  society  to  one  with  high  Invest- 
ment— saving  our  capital  for  things  that 
will  ultimately  save  us. 

But  It's  not  an  entirely  pessimistic  picture 
painted  by  Klehl.  He  says  that  the  United 
States  and  moat  of  the  Western  World  should 
have  plenty  of  food  imtll  the  end  of  the 
century.  Short  of  war,  that  Is,  drastic  cli- 
matic changes,  or  colossal  bungling  by  gov- 
ernments. The  possibility  of  a  complete 
shutoff  of  energy  resourcee  by  the  "third 
world"  also  Is  frightening. 

Something  needs  to  be  done  about  popu- 
lation control.  That's  basic  and  obvious. 

But  meanwhile,  there  are  "some  chores 
to  do"  In  helping  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries do  a  better  Job  of  feeding  themselves. 
Klehl  currently  supports  the  Flndley-Hum- 
phrey  legislative  proposal  that  would  ex- 
tend the  "county  agent"  system  to  the  third 
world.  In  the  game  of  catch-up,  they  need 
our  1920's  farm  technology  now. 

(If  you  are  concerned  about  sharing  our 
science  and  technology  with  the  "enemy." 
such  as  the  Soviets  or  China,  consider  the 
more  frightening  alternatives  of  mass  star- 
vation and.  possibly,  war.) 

More  also  could  be  done  to  encourage  food 
production,  to  provide  third-world  farmers 
with  greater  Incentives  to  produce.  Too  often, 
elitist  groups  in  these  countries  hold  down 
food  prices  so  they  can  give  handouts  to  the 
city's  poor,  but  provide  fanners  with  no 
reason  to  grow  more  food.  Agrlc\iltural  suc- 
cesses In  Korea  and  Taiwan  suggest  that 
such  Incentives  will  work. 

The  virgency  of  st^h  moves  Is  underlined 
by  Klehl's  estimate  *some  800  million  peo- 
ple now  In  trouble  when  It  comes  to  food. 
As  population  growth  gets  closer  and  closer 
to  the  maximum  food  production  line,  every 
ripple — bad  weather,  mismanagement,  dis- 
tribution problems — causes  a  crisis.  Govern- 
ments can  fall,  and  have  In  the  cases  of  Chile 
and  Ethiopia. 

In  this  country  food  concerns  are  more 
likely  to  be  expressed  In  the  supermarkets. 
Our  society  appears  Inclined  to  place  re- 
strictions on  farm  production  by  banning 
DDT,  legislating  new  environmental  regula- 
tion. The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  Is  flirting 
with  regulations  that  would  require  permits 
for  cutting  or  filling  In  small  tributaries  of 
streams  reaching  up  to  fields  and  bamlots. 
Farmers  fear  they  soon  will  need  a  permit  to 
plow  their  land. 

Certainly,  there  are  valid  concerns  for  the 
environment,  but.  Klehl  says,  they  must  be 
balanced  with  the  need  for  survival. 

To  meet  the  situation,  new  approaches  In 
ag  research  are  required.  Energy  research 
should  get  top  priority.  But  we  need  to  know 
more  about  such  things  as  proteins,  particu- 
larly In  oils  (soybeans) .  We  do  not  know 
enough  about  nutritional  requirements  of 
humans.  Water  Is  a  key  resource  and  may 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  first  limiting  factors 
In  food  production.  Basic  knowledge  on  plant 
growth  and  reproduction  Is  needed.  Soybean 
researchers,  for  example,  have  as  yet  been 
unable  to  break  longtime  yield  barriers.  We 
should  know  more  about  aquatic  food 
sources  and  management  of  natural  re- 
sources. 

All  these  challenges  are  coming  at  a  time 
of  retrenchment  In  ag  research.  Ag  experi- 
ment stations  Just  have  not  been  funded  to 
get  many  of  these  new  proposals  moving. 

Some  progress  Is  being  made,  of  course.  At 
Mlzzou.  better  use  of  animal  wastes  has  been 
developed.  At  a  newly-organized  test  farm  In 
Northeast  Missouri  (In  Knox  County)  meth- 
ane is  being  produced  from  manure.  A  large- 
scale  research  elT<x't  Is  tackling  the  soybean 
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problem.    fcH*    soybeans    can    provide    much 
needed  protein  for  a  hungry  world. 

At  the  moment  nitrogen,  made  chiefly 
from  natural  gas.  Is  In  short  supply  and  la 
expensive.  Legumes  now  are  suggested  foe/ 
graas  plantings,  to  gather  nitrogen  from  the 
air.  Developing  cereal  crops  that  have  the  leg- 
lunes'  ability  to  gather  their  own  nitrogen 
offers  a  far-out  answer  to  the  fertilizer  prob- 
lem. 

But  who  knows  what  Ideas  will  be  sug- 
gested by  the  students  now  enrolled  In  agrl- 
cultiure.  soon  to  Join  the  forces  working  to 
produce  more?  Only  10,000  agricultural  scien- 
tists are  to  be  found  In  this  country,  and 
Klehl  predicts  that  In  another  10  years,  36 
percent  of  today's  aggies  will  be  working  In 
International  agriculture. 

It's  a  big  assignment  for  future  ag  scien- 
tists. And  if  they  are  to  enjoy  some  measure 
of  success  in  averting  worldwide  ttirmoll  and 
war  prompted  by  starvation,  they  can  give 
some  of  the  credit  to  the  gentle  agricultural 
scholar  from  Missouri.  His  blend  of  farm  boy 
"horse  sense"  and  humanitarian  awareness 
Just  might  point  the  way  tasurrlval  for  man- 
kind on  the  planet  earth. 
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PROP.  CHARLES  BLACK  CONCLUDES 
HIS  ADDRESS  ON  EXECUTIVE 
VETO  POWER 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or  MASSAC  Husrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  5.  1976 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  final 
portion  of  his  address,  "Some  Thoughts 
on  the  Veto."  Prof.  Charles  L.  Black. 
Jr.,  of  Yale  Law  School  offers  some  tenta- 
tive suggestions  as  to  what  can  be  done  to 
slow  the  growing  incursion  of  the  Presi- 
dent into  the  legislative  sphere  through 
the  vehicle  of  the  veto.  The  fact  that 
Professor  Black  is  unable  to  posit  any 
miracle  solution  to  this  pervasive  prob- 
lem demonstrates  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  which  we  in  Congress  face.  I  com- 
mend all  of  Professor  Black's  incisive 
historical  analysis  to  my  colleagues : 
E^ckkpt:  Historical  Analysis 
With  the  expansion  of  the  conventionally 
acceptable   range  of   reasons   for   veto,   and 
with  growth  In  the  frequency  of  Its  use,  these 
considerations  apply  to  all  policy  matters, 
and  not  simply  to  constitutional  and  inva- 
slon-of-function    matters.    When    Congress 
acts  on  pure  policy  within  its  scope  of  au- 
thority, the  President  may  veto  the  action. 
When    the   President   acts   on    p\ire    policy, 
within  the  scope  of  the  "executive  power". 
Congress  may  not  veto  the  action,  unless  a 
two- thirds  vote  In  each  House  can  be  mus- 
tered for  override — the  probability  of  which 
we  have  already  evaluated. 

The  asymmetry-of-veto  may  go  far  to 
explain  the  growth  of  the  President's  pow- 
ers through  history.  When  the  President 
acts,  as  in  the  destroyer  deal,  he  himself 
largely  controls,  by  the  known  poeslbUlty  of 
veto,  any  ofllclal  reaction  In  Congress — any 
reaction  having  legal  force.  Thus  one  more 
uncontradicted  precedent  of  successful  as- 
sertion of  Presidential  power  Is  created.  But 
when  Congress  acts  on  any  matter  of  pol- 
icy, the  President  may  veto  that  action. 

Take  another  example,  more  or  less  at 
random — the  1817  "executive  agreement" 
with  Canada  for  reduction  of  armament 
on  the  Great  Lakes. <^  This  has  alv/ays  seemed 
to  me  a  less  than  satisfactory  example  of 
the  pure   "executive  agreement" — first,   be- 
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cause  It  was  actually  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  approved  there,  though  after  it  had 
gone  into  effect,  secondly  because  neither 
party  had  or  has  any  motive  to  violate  it  (so 
that  Its  binding  character  internationally 
cannot  be  tested )  and  thirdly  because,  under 
the  most  expanded  concepts  of  "standing", 
no  party  has  or  ever  had  sufficient  Interest 
to  question  It  in  court  (so  that  its  force 
In  municipal  law  cannot  and  could  not  be 
tested).  But.  letting  all  that  pass,  suppose 
Congress  had  wanted  to  disaffirm  It.  The 
President  could  and  would  have  vetoed  the 
disaffirming  action. 

Or  take  the  function  of  the  President  in 
"recognizing"  or  not  "recognizing"  foreign 
countries,  a  function  not  expressly  given  him 
in  the  Constitution.  There  was  trouble  about 
this  early  along.  If  Congress  had  been  dis- 
posed to  "recognize"  a  country,  the  President 
could  have  vetoed  the  bill  or  Joint  Resolu- 
tion doing  this.  But  If  Congress  attempted 
to  disaffirm  a  presidential  recognition  of  a 
country,  the  President  could  and  would  veto 
the  Joint  Resolution  or  bill. 

It  Is  against  this  background  that  one 
must  consider  the  oft-repeated  formula  that 
goes  to  the  general  effect  that  the  President's 
powers,  insofar  as  they  derive  from  the  gen- 
eral "executive  power",  are  interstitial  and 
tentative,  since  Congress  may  undo  what  the 
President  has  done.  True,  in  a  sense.  But 
not  very  Important,  since  the  disaffirming 
Congressional  action  Is  subject  to  veto.  Not 
true  at  all,  if  what  one  means  Is  that  ma- 
jorities of.  say,  66%  in  each  House — an  enor- 
mous preponderance —  may  effectively  disap- 
prove and  annul  the  Presidential  action.  The 
result  of  this  asymmetry  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent, with  what  might  be  thought  meager 
textual  powers,  is  institutionally  almost  un- 
trammeled,  since  he  may  veto  disapproving 
action  by  the  very  body  to  which  he  is  sup- 
posedly subject,  while  that  body,  textually 
empowered  to  an  enormous  degree.  Is  Insti- 
tutionally bound  toe  and  neck  by  the  veto. 
This  institutional  reason  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Presidential  power  must  be  added  to 
the  one  I  have  developed  elsewhere  "■ — the 
structural  suitability  of  the  Presidency  for 
the  exercise  of  p)ower,  as  contrasted  with  the 
buUt-in  manyheadedness  of  Congress. 

On  this  aspect  of  the  veto  power — Its  pe- 
culiar and  paradoxical  disabling  of  Congress 
to  speak  In  those  cases  where  the  President 
has  power  only  because  Congress  has  not 
spoken,  I  have  said  at  another  place: 

"While  I  am  on  the  veto,  I  would  like  to 
make  one  somewhat  subsidiary  but  I  think 
very  Important  point.  Let  me  take  you  back 
to  the  question  of  the  existence  of  a  general 
"executive  power."  Without  going  Into  de- 
tails, let  me  Just  say  that  I  Join  the  school 
of  thought  which  would  make  the  extent 
of  such  a  power  or  even  its  existence  in  most 
cases,  depend  largely  on  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  a  Congressional  determination  cover- 
ing the  same  policy  ground.  I  take  It  that  If 
one  counts  Judges,  instead  of  puzzling  over 
the  question  why  some  Judges  who  obviously 
did  not  believe  In  It  Joined  the  majority 
opinion,  that  is  the  general  teaching  of  the 
Youngstown  Steel  case." 

"Mr.  Justice  Jackson's  opinion  In  that 
case  *"  makes  the  distinctions  most  clearly.  Be 
discerns  an  ever-narrowing  ambit  of  "execu- 
tive" power  as  one  progresses  from  the  case 
where  Congress  has  authorized  or  supported 
the  presidential  action,  through  the  case 
where  Congress  has  not  spoken,  to  the  end- 
case  of  express  congressional  disapproval  of 
the  presidential  action.  This  seems  to  me  a 
sensible  spectrum  for  its  purpose.  But  it 
leaves  unanswered  one  question:  Suppose 
"Congress",  in  the  narrow  sense  of  "House 
and  Senate",  disapproves  of  some  Presiden- 
tial action,  and  expresses  its  dtst^proval 
unambiguously  either  In  a  Joint  Resolution 
which  Is  vetoed  and  not  passed  by  override, 
or  in  a  Concurrent  Resolution  which  simply 
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expresses  congressional  opinion,  wlttumt  hav- 
ing the  force  of  tew.  and  so  is  not  submitted 
for  veto. 

"What  If  anything  does  this  do.  In  Justice 
Jackson's  frame  of  reference,  to  the  "execu- 
tive power"?  I  think  it  arguable  that  inde- 
pendent executive  power  ought  to  be  seen 
as  greatly  constricted  under  these  circum- 
stances. I  think  It  too  hasty  a  dismissal  to 
say  that  this  view  violates  Article  I.  Section 
7,  In  that  It  gives  force  as  law  to  a  "Resolu- 
tion" of  Congress  not  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent. I  know  the  question  Is  a  close  one,  but 
I  believe  that  the  view  Just  mentioned  con- 
fuses the  Issue.  The  final  question,  after  all, 
U  whether  the  President's  Independent  ex- 
ercise of  "executlTe  power"  is  to  have  the 
force  of  Uw.  The  affirmative  argument  for 
its  having  this  force  usually  has  to  be  that 
Congress  has  formiUated  no  policy  for  deal- 
ing with  the  presented  subject  matter.  If 
the  Senate  and  Hotise  actually  have  formu- 
lated and  agreed  on  policy,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  disapproving  a  presidential  step,  then 
this  seems  to  me,  veto  or  no  veto,  necessarUy 
to  alter  the  factual  and  political  background 
out  of  which  the  presidential  power  must 
emerge. 

"I  think  occasion  might  well  arise  when 
this  could  be  tried.  If  it  is,  and  if  a  Justicia- 
ble case  arises,  I  wouldViope  that  a  court 
would  hold  that  the  fat^  of  congressional 
disapproval,  in  the  narrow  sense  I  have  men- 
tioned, had  great  effect  on^  the  propriety  of 
Independent  presidential  action.  If  this  Is 
not  so,  then  the  President  is  In  the  (to  me) 
paradoxical  position  of  being  able  to  claim 
the  necessity  of  interstitial  or  emergency 
action  because  at  congressional  Inaction, 
when  he  himself,  by  his  veto,  has  produced, 
this  6ltuatlon.*> 

I  would  only  add  to  this  one  further 
thought — that  there  Is  another  possible  use 
of  the  Concurrent  Resolution  that  might  be 
a  useful  weapon  In  Congress's  hands,  even 
where  no  Justiciable  law  case  can  be  made. 
Such  a  Resolution,  needing  only  a  simple 
majority  and  not  subject  to  veto,  might  be 
used  m  an  appropriate  case  formally  to  ex- 
press Congress's  disapproval  or  protest  over 
a  presidential  claim  and  exercise  of  some 
power  which  in  Congress's  view  the  President 
does  not  possess — or  even  to  record  Con- 
gress's disagreement  on  policy.  If  (to  take 
the  most  conspicuous  and  most  tragic  ex- 
ample) Congress  had  at  any  time  passed  such 
a  Resolution  formally  expressing  abhorrence 
of  the  Viet  Nam  War,  it  is  hard  for  me  to 
believe  that  that  war  could  have  continued 
very  long  thereafter.  In  any  case,  such  a 
Resolution,  expressing  merely  the  sense  of 
Congress,  could  always  prevent  the  fixing 
Into  place  of  yet  one  more  uncontradicted 
precedent  supporting  the  existence  or  the 
mode  of  use  of  the  "executive  power". 

On  the  whole,  Congress,  tied  down  by  the 
veto  power,  ought  to  explore  fully  the  use  of 
the  Concurrent  Resolution.  A  fonnal  Bjpna- 
Blon  of  views  Is,  for  one  thing,  a  conspicuous 
event,  putting  Congress,  to  some  degree,  in 
the  newsworthy  position  which  the  Presi- 
dent automatically  and  continuously  oc- 
cupies. And  the  moral  effect  of  such  Resolu- 
tions could  be  great — to  the  point  actually 
of  Infiuencing  public  opinion  and  therefore 
presidential  action.  In  the  most  serious  cases, 
such  a  Resolution  could  amount  to  a  solemn 
warning — by  the  body  ultimately  charged 
with  the  relevant  responsibility — that  the 
question  of  impeachment  may  be  coming 
into  view. 

All  this  Is,  of  course,  only  a  very  partial 
answer  to  the  veto  problem.  I  cannot  now 
thln'.£  of  any  complete  answer. 

One  possibility  Is  constitutional  amend- 
ment. Such  an  amendment  could  lower  the 
majority  necessary  for  override,  or  even  per- 
haps expressly  lay  upon  President  some  11m- 
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Itatlon  of  grounds  for  veto— llmltatlasis 
which  would  In  the  flxst  Instance  have  to 
be  policed  very  largely  by  his  own  political 
morality,  though  evident  transgression 
would  probably  make  override  more  Ukely.  I 
shrink,  even  now,  from  fundamental  amend- 
ment of  a  Constitution  that  has  worked  as 
well  as  ours  has,  overall.  (This  feeling  once 
so  full-hearted,  fades  these  days — yet  I 
cling  to  It.)  ^>eclfically,  I  fear  the  dis- 
mantling of  any  mechanism  of  leadership, 
unless  and  until  an  alternative  appears — 
and  it  is  the  veto,  far  more  than  anything 
else,  that  makes  the  President  a  leader  as  to 
legislation.*^ 

Short  of  constitutional  amendment,  I 
would  recommend  first,  that  Congress — pari 
passu  with  Its  developnient  of  leadership 
capacity  In  Itself — take  heart  and  use  freely 
any  one  of  its  present  powers  through  which 
It  may  Indirectly  affect  the  veto  power.  The 
rider  should  be  used  with  discrimination 
but  unabashedly — not  as  a  mere  trick,  but 
as  a  means  of  restoring  constitutional  bal- 
ance. Congress  has  the  ultimate  power — the 
power  of  the  purpose — and  It  is  not  impos- 
sible that,  before  the  historians  of  the 
twenty-second  centiuTr  pick  up  their,  to  us, 
unimaginably  well-engineered  pens,  Con- 
gress may  have  become  emboldened  enough, 
and  have  developed  leadership  enough,  to 
use  it. 

Two  recent  developments  may  contribute 
to  fn^fcing  this  appropriate.  The  Twenty- 
second  Amendment  has  now  brought  it 
about — ^foolishly,  in  my  view — that  in  any 
President's  second  term  the  veto  power,  with 
all  the  other  Presidential  powers.  Is  em- 
ployed without  any  possible  responsibility  or 
accountability  to  any  electorate,  with 
nothing  to  gain  or  lose.  The  Twenty-fifth 
Amendment  (probably  more  foolish  than 
the  Twenty-second,  thoxigh  it  is  hard  to 
strike  the  balance  of  folly  between  them) 
has  brought  it  about  that  the  Presidency 
may  be  occupied,  as  it  is  now  occupied,  by 
someone  never  elected  either  to  that  office 
or  to  the  Vice-Presidency.  Someone  never 
elected  to  anything,  someone  who  never  even 
held  public  office,  could  become  President 
by  aopolntment. 

I  find  I  have  written  entirely  on  the  veto, 
though  with  attention  to  Its  relations  with 
other  powers.  It  Is,  as  Wilson  saw  so  clearly, 
by  far  the  greatest  of  the  President's  powers. 
It  stimulates  the  growth  of  all  the  others,  for 
it  makes  nearly  imi>osslble  congressional 
pruning-back  of  that  growth.  The  mere  pos- 
sibility of  its  exercise  cuts  deep  into  the  legis- 
lative process,  affecting  that  process  from  the 
beginning. 

I  am  Irresolute,  as  I  have  shovm,  as  to 
remedy.  But  I  am  resolute  on  one 
thing.  The  American  people  should  be 
brought  to  understand  this  power  In  all 
its  reach;  out  of  such  understanding  some 
remedy  may  come — ^perhaps  by  way  of  a  new 
convention,  enforced  by  public  opinion,  as  to 
the  proprieties  of  the  exercise  of  this  ultimate 
weapon.  It  may  seem  impossible  now,  but 
over  decades  it  may  come  to  be  perceived,  by 
the  public  and  by  Congress,  that  government 
by  veto  is  an  undesirable  thing  in  Itself,  quite 
apart  from  the  merits  of  any  particular  bill. 
If  this  should  happen,  then  It  might  be  that 
Congress,  urged  on  or  at  least  freed  by  public 
opinion,  would  develop  a  convention  of  over- 
ride on  pure  pwlicy  votes.  Such  a  convention 
could  be  implemented  without  outrage  to 
any  individual  conscience,  for  override  re- 
ouires  only  a  two-thirds  vote  on  those 
present,  provided  there  Is  a  qiMTum,"  and 
these  conditions  could  be  met  by  the  mere 
absence  of  Members  of  Congress  and  Sen- 
ators who  could  not  conscientiously  cast  a 
vote  for  the  bill. 

(A  coda  on  the  "pocket  veto":  In  seminar, 
a  student  of  mine,  Richard  Zuckerman,  Yale 
Law  '76,  did  a  study  on  this,  and  whatever 
learning  I  have  on  It  comes  from  him.  The 
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modem  questlim.  however,  seons  to  me  to 
need  no  learning.  My  summary  and  decided 
opinion  is  that,  under  modem  conditions,  a 
necessary  element  in  the  pocket  veto — that 
Congress  by  adjournment  "pret>ent"  the  re- 
turn of  the  bill — is  plainly  missing.  If  each 
House,  during  adjournments  (which  now  are 
always  fairly  short) ,  has  designated  an  agent 
to  receive  vetoed  bills  and  messages.  The 
"pocket  veto"  was  put  Into  Article  I  to  pre- 
vent Congress's  frustrating  the  President's 
veto  power  by  adjournment.  When  Congress 
sets  up  arrangements  which  eliminate  that 
effect  of  adjournment,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  "pocket  veto"  should  continue  to  have 
force;  Indeed,  it  no  longer  has  any  warrant 
in  the  literal  text,  if  one  reads  that  text 
freshly.  The  text  does  not  say,  or  necessarily 
imply,  Uiat  adjournment  will  always  "pre- 
vent" return;  it  provides  only  for  the  case 
where  it  does.  The  pocket  veto  Is  an  absolute 
veto  not  subject  to  override,  and  no  reasons 
need  to  be  given  for  it:  such  an  institution 
should  be  tmted  strlcti  furls,  and  if  return 
is  in  fact  not  "prevented",  then  that  should 
be  good  enough.) 
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POST  CARD  BILL  A  "HORROR" 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF  lOMNXSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  S.  1976 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  propcm- 
ents  have  cited  experience  In  Minnesota, 
Maryland,  New  Jersey,  and  Texas  as 
proof  positive  that  postcard  registration 
is  the  greatest  thing  since  indoor  plumb- 
ing. Actually  those  four  States  had  a 
pooi%r  voting  performance  in  1974,  as 
compared  to  1970,  than  the  average  oi  all 
States. 

A  letter  from  an  experienced  local  reg- 
istrar, Mrs.  Merrill  Montgomery,  cleric  of 
Little  Palls  Township,  Passaic  CouB^ 
N.J.,  follows: 

LrrrLx  Palls,  N.J.,  April  16, 1975. 
Hon.  William  Fkenzel, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  John  Hunnewell.  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  International  Insti- 
tute of  Municipal  Clerks,  called  me  last  week 
with  a  progress  report  on  the  present  position 
of  the  proposed  legislation  setting  up  post- 
card registration  on  a  federal  level.  Since 
New  Jersey  has  its  own  system  for  such  reg- 
istration, he  suggested  I  writ^  to  you  re- 
garding some  of  the  problems  we  have  en- 
countered in  our  state. 

I  have  read  the  proposed  federal  bill  and. 
while  I,  in  common  with  most  of  my  fellow 
Clerks,  am  opposed  to  any  sort  of  postcard 
registration,  I  must  say  that  our  New  Jersey 
bill,  for  all  its  faults.  Is  a  gem  of  simplicity 
and  a  model  piece  of  legislation  compared 
to  the  federal,  which  is  an  absolute  horror. 
However,  I  am  sure  it  Is  not  necessary  to 
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point  out  Its  flaws  to  you  as  I  tmdlerstand 
you  are  also  opposed  to  it. 

Briefly,  these  are  some  of  the  problems  we 
encountered  In  our  first  year  of  postcard  reg- 
istration In  New  Jersey: 

1.  No  proof  of  age  Is  required  to  register 
by  mall.  We  had  a  number  of  registrants 
under  the  age  of  18  (In  three  cases,  they 
were  14  years  of  age)  who  registered  In  this 
manner,  received  In  due  time  written  veri- 
fication that  they  were  registered  voters  and 
proceeded  to  use  their  voter  card  as  proof 
of  age  In  order  to  purchase  liquor.  They  were 
only  apprehended  because  they  presented 
themselves  In  person  before  a  County  Clerk 
who  suspected  their  youth  because  of  their 
appearance.  How  many  more  are  registered, 
who  will  vote  by  Absentee  Ballot,  never  ap- 
pearing In  person  to  be  challenged  by  pre- 
cinct checkers? 

2.  No  proof  of  citizenship  Is  required  to 
register  by  mall.  How  many  aliens  are  now 
registered  to  vote  In  the  State  of  New  Jersey? 

3.  By  the  use  of  Absentee  ballots,  an  un- 
scrupulous party  could  register  hundreds  of 
non-existent  persons  by  mall  whose  votes 
would  never  be  challenged  because  they 
would  vote  by  mall.  The  fact  that  no  such 
cases  came  to  light  last  year  does  not  mean 
It  has  not  already  happened;  It  only  means 
they  haven't  been  caught. 

4'  Less  serious,  but  annoying  and  frustrat- 
ing to  would-be  voters:  new  residents  living 
on  the  edge  of  the  (ilvldlng  line  between  two 
voting  districts  have  misstated  their  ad- 
dress In  all  Innocence  and  have  thus  been 
placed  In  the  wrong  district.  This  means 
that  on  Election  Day  there  Is  no  record  of 
them  at  the  polling  place  and.  while  It  can 
be  straightened  out  by  the  Municipal  Clerk. 
It  takes  time  and  many  voters  simply  storm 
away  Indignantly  and  do  not  vote  at  all, 
blaming  the  system. 

5.  Which  brings  us  to  the  major  point — 
there  was  no  significant  Increase  In  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  voted.  Our  governor 
proudly  points  to  the  Increase  In  registration 
In  New  Jerssy  (not  all  that  great)  but  per- 
haps forgot  to  mention  that  we  are  also  send- 
ing Deputy  Registrars  Into  the  high  schools 
to  register  the  students  on  the  spot.  This  has 
resulted  In  many  more  young  people  being 
registered  BUT  they  do  not  vote. 

Of  course,  personally.  I  object  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  postcard  registration  because  I  feel 
the  right  to  vote  Is  a  precious  privilege,  for 
which  a  great  many  men  have  died,  and  to 
cheapen  It  by  practically  force-feeding  reg- 
istration to  a  reluctant  electorate  is  not  go- 
ing to  accomplish  anything  but  apathy  to 
the  whole  electoral  process.  People  have  no 
difficulty  finding  Town  Hall  when  they  need 
a  dog  license,  when  they  want  a  street  map 
and,  certainly,  when  they  want  to  complain 
about  something.  I  have  had  elderly  people 
totter  In  on  the  arms  of  grandchildren:  han- 
dicapped people  on  crutches  or  In  wheel- 
chairs: and  when  I  protest  that  I  would 
have  been  glad  to  come  to  their  homes  to 
register  them  they  are  Indignant.  These  peo- 
ple take  their  voting  seriously,  which  Is  as 
it  should  be. 

In  addition  to  the  confusion  that  would  be 
caused  by  this  federal  bill — I  understand  It 
would  apply  only  to  federal  elections — the 
costs  have  got  to  be  astronomical.  Plus  which 
there  will  be  boundless  opportunities  for 
fraudulent  registration  on  a  massive  scale. 
But  of  course,  you  have  doubtless  con- 
sidered all  these  factors  and  more.  I  can  only 
hope  that  Congress  In  Its  wisdom  will  give 
very  careful  thought  to  such  potentially  dan- 
gerous legislation  and  leave  these  matters  to 
the  States  where  they  belong. 

Good  luck  to  you  In  yovir  efforts  to  defeat 
this  biU.  \ 

Very  truly  yours, 

Bfrs.  Mnutnx  Montcouxbt, 
Tovmahip  Clerk,  Chairman,  Subcommit- 
tee on  Postcard  Registration.  Intema- 
Uonal  Institute  of  Municipal  Clerks. 
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Mrs.  Montgomery,  who  obvipusly 
knows  a  turkey  when  she  sees  one,  de- 
scribes the  Federal  postcard  registration 
bill  as  an  "absolute  horror."  Anyone  who 
takes  the  trouble  to  peruse  H.R.  11552 
can  only  admire  her  restraint. 

In  a  rare  outburst  of  enlightenment, 
we  voted  down  a  rule  on  the  postcard 
bill  in  1974.  We  can  save  a  lot  of  valuable 
floor  time,  and  thrill  hores  of  local  reg- 
istrars like  Mrs.  Montgomery  by  doing 
the  same  this  year. 
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HAWAH  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
URGED  TO  SEEK  DETENTE  WITH 
GOVERNMENT 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 


or  HAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  5,  1976 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Hawaii  re- 
cently concluded  its  1976  annual  meeting 
in  Honolulu.  The  principal  address  at 
that  meeting  was  delivered  by  Lawrence 
S.  Prlcher,  president  of  Alexander  and 
Baldwin,  Inc.  Mr.  Prlcher  addressed  a 
problem  which,  I  believe,  concerns  us  all 
in  this  time  of  inflation  and  high  unem- 
ployment, when  young  and  old  alike  ap- 
pear to  have  lost  faith  in  our  public  offi- 
cials and  have  even  begun  to  question 
our  200-year-old  system — the  need  for 
increased  communication  between  Gov- 
ernment and  the  business  commimity. 

We  are  already  aware  of  Government's 
growing  need  for  information  and  under- 
standing about  the  business  commimity 
in  an  ever  increasingly  complex  society. 
Mr.  Prlcher  addressed  the  problem  from 
a  point  of  view  seldom  expressed — the 
business  community's  need  for  a  better 
undc-standing  of  the  Government.  Point- 
ing to  recent  indication  of  the  "polariza- 
tion" of  business  and  Government,  he 
urged  his  colleagues  to  stop  "isolating" 
themselves  from  Government  and  to  seek 
constructive  methods  of  commimicating 
with  their  government  representatives  at 
all  levels. 

I  commend  Mr.  Prlcher  for  his  recog- 
nition of  the  problem  and  his  suggestions 
for  solving  it.  and  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues and  other  subscribers  to  the  Con- 
gressional Record  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  the  full  text  of  his  action- 
provoking  speech,  which  I  submit  for  in- 
sertion in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Business   and   Oovkbnmknt — It's   Time 
roa  DtrcNTK 
(By  Lawrence  S.  Prlcher) 
A  few  months  ago.  several   of  our  man- 
agement people  attended  the  premiere  of  a 
new  film  on  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Industry 
produced  by  the  HSPA. 

It  Is  a  very  good  film,  explaining  the  role 
sugar  plays  In  our  community.  The  pre- 
miere was  held  at  the  State  Capitol,  and 
members  of  the  legislature  were  Invited  to 
attend,  along  with  the  press  and  people  In 
the  Industry. 

Unfortunately,  not  many  of  the  leglsla- 
toi9  attended.  One  who  did  sat  with  one  of 
our  senior  vice  presidents  and  said  some  In- 
teresting things. 

He  said  that  the  legislators  didn't  attend 
because  they  figured  a  film,  foUowed  by  cock- 


tails and  pupus  was  Just  "pap."  That  wasnt 
what  they  wanted. 

He  went  on  to  ask — why  don't  you  get  to- 
gether with  us  and  tell  us  about  sugar  In 
depth?  Tell  us  your  problems  and  what  you 
are  doing  about  them.  Tell  us  your  needs. 
Answer  our  questions.  That  would  be  mean- 
ingful. 

Like  a  lot  of  you  In  this  room,  we  had  been 
wrestling  with  how  to  do  Just  what  this  leg- 
islator was  suggesting.  So  we  didn't  waste  any 
time  In  Jumping  at  the  opportunity. 

A  few  weeks  later,  we  Invited  15  legislators 
to  visit  our  Maul  plantation  for  two  days  of 
straight  talk  about  sugar,  primarily  com- 
bined with  visits  to  key  parts  of  the  planta- 
tion. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  stimulating  and 
gratifying  events  I  have  participated  In  In 
many  years.  We  at  A&B  learned  a  great  deal, 
and  I  have  a  strong  feeling  that  our  guests 
did  too. 

One  thing  we  learned  was  that  we  have  a 
whole  new  generation  of  legislators — young, 
bright,  capable.  Pew  of  them,  however,  have 
business  experience;  some  of  them  are  unin- 
formed about  the  economics  of  a  business — 
Its  needs.  Its  goals.  They  are,  by  and  large, 
conscientious  representatives  of  the  people- 
eager  to  understand,  motivated  to  do  a  good 
Job.  It  Is  our  responsibility  to  help  them. 

I  mention  our  Maul  meeting  because  It  Il- 
lustrates one  small  effort  to  achieve  detente 
between  government  and  business,  a  goal 
that  many  of  us  seek. 

The  dictionary  defines  "detente"  as  a  les- 
sening of  tensions,  and,  as  It  has  come  to  be 
applied  In  International  relations.  It  In- 
volves meeting  with  'ormer  or  potential  ad- 
versaries to  explore  common  Interests  and 
reduce  traditional  animosities.  It  Is  the  oppo- 
site of  standing  apart  from  one  another  and 
firing  off  predictable  statements  of  your  dif- 
ferences in  a  cold  war  environment. 

I  don't  think  it  is  extreme  to  say  that  the 
relationship  between  government  and  busi- 
ness In  our  state  has  tended  to  be  an  adver- 
sary relationship.  This  fact  was  crystallized  In 
the  first  minutes  of  our  Maul  meeting.  I 
had  no  sooner  finished  with  my  brief  open- 
ing remarks  than  a  legislator  asked : 

'Mr.  Prlcher,  how  can  you  rationalize  gov- 
ernment and  labor  sitting  down  with  you 
when  your  whole  purpose  Is  Increasing 
profits?" 

It  was  a  hell  of  a  start.  I  am  afraid  I  stum- 
bled through  an  Inadequate  answer,  at  that 
moment,  but  during  the  next  two  days  I 
came  back  to  that  legislator  with  what  I 
hope  was  an  answer  he  could  accept. 

Of  course,  our  primary  goal  Is  to  make  a 
profit — that  Is  the  way  the  system  works — 
that  Is  the  way  we  attract  and  create  the 
capital  that  creates  a  sugar  Industry  with  Its 
9.000  Jobs.  What  must  be  understood  by  gov- 
ernment and  labor  and  business  alike  Is  that 
our  profits  are  their  Interest  too.  That  the  5 
percent  or  so  a  business  earns  in  a  good  year 
Is  the  life  blood  of  our  economy. 

I  need  only  point  to  Kohala,  where  profits 
could  not  be  produced  In  the  face  of  rl«lnf 
costs  and  poor  agricultural  conditions.  Once 
profits  dry  up,  Kohala  becomes  everyone's 
problem — business,  labor,  government — the 
whole  community. 

How  does  it  occur  that  we  have  this  adver- 
sary relationship  with  so  little  understand- 
ing of  how  our  system  operates? 

Part  of  the  problem  is  that  businessmen 
have  tended  to  Isolate  themselves  from  direct 
communication  with  government — I  am  cer- 
tainly no  exception,  but  I  am  trjrlng  to  play 
catch  up.  I  believe  all  of  us  must  change  if 
we  are  to  maintain  the  vitality  of  our  sys- 
tem. 

There  are  a  lot  of  reasons  for  our  Isola- 
tionism. We  haven't  wanted  to  get  Involved 
with  "politics" — this  has  been  a  dirty  word 
to  some  of  us — Just  as  "business"  has  been  a 
dirty  word  to  some  people  in  government. 
Our  detente  efforts  must  seek  awareness  that 
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both  politics  and  business  are  essential  and 
complementary  parts  at  the  world's  greatest 

socio-economic  system. 

There  Is  genuine  concern  on  the  part  of 
some  businessmen  that  direct,  personal  con- 
tact with  government  leaders  will  be  re- 
garded as  attempts  to  Influence  solely  for  self 
Interest.  They  shy  away  from  the  publicity 
that  may  attend  private  or  public  state- 
ments on  public  Issues. ' 

There  was  publicity  on  our  Maul  meeting, 
and  we  knew  there  would  be.  As  reporters 
will,  there  were  Implied  questions  about  the 
propriety  of  businessmen  and  legislators 
meeting  together.  The  press  Is  also  part  of 
our  system,  and  thank  God  It  Is.  We  busi- 
nessmen should  learn  to  have  thicker  skins. 
Our  friends  the  politicians  learned  this  a 
long  time  ago. 

Most  often,  perhi^is  we  businessmen  have 
failed  In  our  re^wnslblUtles  to  aid  govern- 
ment, thereby  helping  to  create  polarization, 
because  we  are  too  busy.  Running  a  success- 
ful business — large  or  small — Is  time-con- 
suming, sometimes  exhausting.  So  Is  ninnlng 
a  government — or  a  trade  union.  Big  com- 
panies have  plenty  of  dialogue  with  unions — 
either  at  the  bargaining  table,  the  picket  line 
or,  as  Is  more  often  the  case  in  Hawaii,  in  in- 
formal personal  discussions.  And  It  Is  cer- 
tainly fair  to  say  that  unions  have  done  a 
better  Job  than  business  of  establishing  de- 
tente with  government.  It  Is  up  to  biislness  to 
make  the  time  to  communicate  its  needs  and 
interests  to  government  in  like  measure. 

The  fault,  of  course,  does  not  lie  entirely 
with  us.  Busy  legislators  don't  always  bother 
to  get  the  business  viewpoint  on  legisla- 
tion. They  don't  always  know  how  to  go 
about  It.  They  too  sometimes  shy  away  from 
contact  with  businessmen.  (No  politician 
wants  it  hinted  that  he  is  In  bed  with  busi- 
ness.) I  believe,  however.  If  we  can  stand  the 
gaff  of  public  scrutiny,  they  can  too. 

The  continued  vltaUty  of  our  society  re- 
quires that  the  interests  of  business,  labor 
and  government  be  kept  In  balance.  Serious, 
continuing  communication  among  us  Is  vital. 
You  may  ask,  what  do  we  have  to  talk 
about?  Certainly  there  is  one  common  sub- 
ject of  vital  Interest  to  all  of  us — employ- 
ment. This  is  the  thread  that  holds  our  so- 
ciety together. 

Our  history  books  are  filled  with  accounts 
of  major  revolutions.  Always  the  root  of 
these  revolutions  has  been  the  misery  of  peo- 
ple. Misery  caused  by  hunger,  near  slavery 
or  other  forms  of  exploitation. 

The  U.S.  has  been  free  of  outright  revolu- 
tions although  the  great  depression  and  the 
social  upheavals  of  the  1960s  and  1970s 
brought  us  closer  than  we  like.  Our  nation 
has  been  blessed  with  great  natural  re- 
sources. By  and  large  we  have  used  them  with 
some  enlightenment.  The  record  Is  uneven, 
but  our  average  over  200  years  is  fairly  high. 
As  a  result,  our  people  enjoy  a  high  stand- 
ard of  living  and.  In  general,  have  greater 
means  to  do  more  things  In  freedom  than 
any  other  people  in  the  world. 

The  basic  reason  for  this  better  than  aver- 
age society  Is  that  people  have  had  Jobs.  With 
the  advent  of  collective  bargaining,  these 
Jobs  have  become  the  envy  of  working  men 
all  over  the  world.  Not  only  are  basic  wages 
higher,  but  they  carry  with  them  shorter 
working  weeks,  holidays,  vacations  with  pay, 
medical  and  health  benefits,  life  insurance 
and  retirement  plans. 

Business  has  absorbed  these  added  costs 
through  better  production  methods  and 
higher  production  efficiency — thanks  to  in- 
creased Investments  of  capital — so  that  nec- 
essary goods  are  obtainable  by  nearly  every- 
one. 

Steady  employment  brings  with  it  a  great 
measure  of  seciirity.  A  family  whose  work- 
ing members  can  continuously  bring  home 
paychecks  Is  free  from  the  worries  and  mis- 
eries of  hunger  and  debt.  And,  importantly. 
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that  family  is  not  a  burden  to  its  commu- 
nity. 

The  working  family  also  supports  those 
services  required  by  the  community.  The 
supermarkets,  retail  sUnres,  radio  and  tele- 
vision shops,  automobile  dealers,  drive-ins, 
movies,  ice  cream  parlors  and  on  and  on. 
When  a  family  does  not  have  steady  employ- 
ment it  creates  a  domino  effect  throughout 
the  community. 

Carrying  this  point  further,  a  healthy  busi- 
ness commiuilty  maintains  a  positive  chain 
reaction.  When  a  business  Is  strong  and 
healthy  it  can  make  a  community  hum  with 
activity.  When  a  business  falls,  the  ma- 
chinery slows  down.  Insecurity  replaces  se- 
curity. Worry  replaces  happiness. 

What  then  follows?  Society  attempts  to 
replace  that  business.  We  live  in  an  age  and 
nation  where  poverty  Is  not  tolerated.  Loss  of 
income  from  gainful  employment  requires 
that  income  be  provided  by  the  community. 
But  every  time  that  happens  more  money 
must  be  provided  by  fewer  sources.  An  em- 
ployed person  pays  taxes.  An  unemployed 
person  not  only  ceases  to  pay  taxes,  but 
starts  to  withdraw  from  the  general  funds 
of  the  community. 

The  same  Is  true  of  business.  A  healthy 
business  pays  taxes  and  creates  employment. 
A  faUlng  business  pays  no  tax  and  adds  to 
unemployment. 

What  separates  a  healthy  business  from 
falling  busmess?  The  ability  to  make  a  profit. 
As  I  have  said,  when  businesses  faU  and 
people  are  unemployed,  society— that  is  the 
government— attempts  to  replace  that  lost 
income  by  creating  new  Jobs  or  paying  imem- 
ployment  compensation  or  welfare,  and  there 
are  some  who  contend  that  government 
sho\ild  take  over  more  and  more  of  the  re- 
sponslbUlty  of  providing  Jobs  or  otherwise 
guaranteeing  Incomes. 

Perhaps  you  have  recently  read  of  the 
subtle  change  now  taking  place  \n  England, 
which  embraced  a  modified  system  of 
socialism  after  the  war.  More  effort  is  now 
being  made  by  the  government  to  encoiirage 
capital  investment,  to  revive  private  business 
and  reduce  government-provided  social  serv- 
ices Why?  High  unemployment  rates,  back- 
breaking  taxes,  a  decaying  industrial  system 
and  a  miserable  level  of  productivity.  In 
short,  an  economy  that  Is  dead  In  the  water. 
Socialism,  with  government  replacing  busi- 
ness as  the  manager  of  capital  and  the  pro- 
vider of  services,  is  of  course  an  alternative 
to  our  free  enterprise  system.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  lesson  of  Its  faUure  In  England  is 
not  lost  on  us  or  our  representatives.  To  pre- 
vent the  destruction  of  private  enterprise 
here  must  be  the  fundamental  goal  of  our 
detent  efforts. 

Now,  how  can  we  go  about  effecting  this 
detente? 

Businessmen  must  take  the  Initiative  in 
discussing  Issues  and  making  their  vlevre 
known  to  government.  We  must  not  be  con- 
tent only  with  supporting  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  whose  public  affairs  programs  are 
being  expanded  and  Improved.  We  cannot 
and  should  not  be  content  only  with  occa- 
sional testimony  at  public  hearings.  We  m\ist 
not  be  content  only  with  the  efforts  of  agen- 
cies employed  to  lobby  for  us.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  must  begin  to  understand  more 
completely  the  workings  of  o\ir  represen- 
tative government.  We  must  begin  to  culti- 
vate acquaintances  with  our  elected  repre- 
sentatives. On  a  personal  basis.  We  must 
acknowledge  that  compromise  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  achieve  progress.  We  can  no 
longer  take  knee-jerk,  negative  positions  on 
everything  emanating  from  the  government. 
Just  as  we  want  our  voices  heard,  so  should 
we  listen  and  help  to  find  effective  solutions 
to  community  problems.  We  should  suggest 
and  work  on  legislation  in  its  formative  stage 
Instead  of  waiting  to  fight  those  acts  which 
we  had  no  part  In  creating. 
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We  can  take  these  steps  as  Individuals, 
companies,  or  group  of  companies,  but  take 
them  we  must. 

Hopefully,  if  we  can  learn  to  change  and 
communicate  effectively,  government  can 
too.  I  am  sure  our  government  leaders  agree 
that  all  truly  good  decisions  and  good  legis- 
lation start  with  maximum  knowledge  of 
the  problem.  Informed  Judgments  can  be 
made  oiUy  on  the  basis  of  good  Information. 
In  the  light  of  good  information,  they  may 
well  accept  the  challenge  that  not  all  de- 
cisions wlU  be  popular  with  their  constit- 
uents. Long  range  effects  must  be  studied 
and  balanced  against  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment. 

I  believe  that  honest  and  regiilar  com- 
munication between  government  and  busi- 
ness can  engender  mutual  respect  and  con- 
fidence. We  are  not  in  a  contest  to  win  every- 
one over  to  a  particvilar  point  of  view.  It 
Isn't  them  and  vs.  It's  all  of  us. 

(If  business  won  every  debate  with  gov- 
ernment, I  am  fairly  stue  that  wouldn't  be 
BO  good  either.  Back  in  the  1920s,  business 
and  government  didn't  debate  much  at  all. 
The  next  thing  you  knew,  we  had  the  great 
Depression.) 

So  far,  I  have  attempted  to  identify  a  prob- 
lem and  suggest  some  means  of  solving  it, 
or  at  least  reducing  its  significance.  Perhaps, 
like  every  other  speaker  who  approaches  this 
subject,  I  have  merely  produced  another  set 
of  platitudes. 

In  an  effort  to  go  beyond  platitudes,  I 
would  like  to  devote  the  remainder  of  my 
time  to  some  specific  examples  of  situations 
In  which  the  exchange  of  Ideas  between  local 
business  people  and  our  legislature  Is  desir- 
able. Two  of  them  bear  In  varying  degrees 
on  the  Interests  of  A&B  (and  I  should  point 
out  that  we  have  been  and  are  continunig 
to  make  our  viewpoints  known  directly  to 
the  government  and  not  Just  in  speeches). 
The  third  Is  not  directly  related  to  activities 
of  A&B.  All  of  them,  I  beUeve,  are  Important 
to  the  commimity  as  a  whole. 

Number  one  Is  the  proposed  Inter-Island 
Perry  System.  Number  two  is  ocean  trans- 
portation between  the  mainland  and  Hawaii. 
Numbo-  three  is  diversified  agriculture. 

NO.    1 THE  -PROPOSED    FERBT    SYSTEM 

The  state  now  has  four  basic,  private  inter- 
island  transportation  links  for  passengers 
and  cargo. 

1.  Matson   (mainland  cargo  only). 

2.  Barge  lines   (local  cargo  only). 

3.  Hydrofoil  service  (passengers  only). 

4.  Airlines  (passengers  and  cargo). 

The  ferry  system  represents  a  potential 
fifth  link — ^publicly  operated.  The  ferry  sys- 
tem would  not  directly  replace  any  of  the 
other  four  and,  at  least  for  a  time,  all  five 
would  continue  to  exist.  However,  the  ferry 
system  would  compete  directly  with  three 
private  systems  using  taxpayers  money.  It 
would  not  compete  with  Matson  because 
Matson  only  carries  cargo  originating  on  the 
mainland  or  destined  for  the  mainland  be- 
tween the  Islands. 

(It  has  been  said  that  up  to  70  percent  of 
the  ferry  system  would  be  financed  with  Fed- 
eral funds,  so  HawaU's  taxpayers  would  not 
have  to  pay  for  it  to  that  extent.  This  logic 
escapes  me.  I  am  still  paying  taxes  to  the 
Federal  governmen^,«ntr  assuane  the  rest  of 
you  are  ar;  well.) /'^ 

At  first.  It  wjfe  said  the  system  would  pay 
for  Itself  (except  for  those  Federal  funds) 
but  this  has  been  amended  and  It  Is  now 
asknawledged  that  the  system  would  not  be 
self  Fupportlng.  Tn  other  words,  the  users 
woiUd  not  pay  for  this  service.  All  of  us,  plus 
some  of  our  fellow  citizens  on  the  mainland, 
would. 

This  taxpayer  subsidized  ferry  system 
would  hurt  the  barge,  airline  and  hydrofoil 
service — ^none  of  which  to  my  knowledge  are 
extremely  profitable.  With  their  business 
down,   how  do   they  raise  money  for  new 
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equipment?  If  there  Is  no  new  equipment, 
how  long  will  service  continue? 

Recently,  at  a  public  bearing,  a  university 
professor  said  that  otir  Inter-lsland  trans- 
portation was  "a  lousy  total  system."  Will 
the  proposed  ferry  cure  It  or  compound  the 
problem?  Why  ^pt  see  what  has  to  be  done 
to  maXe  the  exuding  system  better  before 
adding  problems? 

HO.    9— OCXAN    TKANSPORTATION    BETWXEN    THE 
MAIITLAMD     AND     HAWAn 

This  question,  of  course.  Is  more  directly 
a  matter  for  our  concern  at  A&B.  but  I  sub- 
mit that  It  Is  emphatically  a  matter  of  vital 
Interest  to  this  state.  In  fact.  It  Is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  Matson's  health — trans- 
late that  as  profitability — Is  as  much  a  con- 
cern of  the  citizens  of  Hawaii  as  it  Is  of  the 
stoclLholders  of  A&B.  If  we  and/or  our  com- 
petitors consistently  lose  money  In  this  busi- 
ness we.  at  the  last  extremity,  have  the 
option  of  disposing  of  our  assets,  cutting  our 
losses  and  getting  out  of  the  business.  This 
state  does  not  have  the  option  of  doing 
without  ocean  transportation. 

Now  Matson  does  make  money,  and  hav- 
ing been  here  nearly  a  century.  Is  not  likely 
to  get  out.  But  It  could  happen  If  condi- 
tions worsen.  Seatraln  got  out,  and  so  have 
many  other  shipping  firms  over  the  years. 

And  conditions  are  worsening.  Matson's 
profits  are  totally  Inadequate  in  relation  to 
Its  needs.  How  much  are  those  profits?  In 
the  last  10  years,  Matson's  return  on  Its  In- 
vestment in  the  Hawaiian  trade  has  averaged 
leas  than  7  percent.  There  are  other  safer 
Investments  than  that.  And  the  returns  have 
declined  In  each  of  the  last  two  years.  The 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  said  15  years 
ago  when  Interest  rates  were  much  lower, 
that  a  10.5  percent  return  would  not  be  ex- 
cessive for  Matson.  More  recently,  expert 
testimony  at  rate  hearings  said  a  14.1  per- 
cent rate  would  now  be  appropriate.  Matson 
has  missed  that  by  a  mile. 

Now.  why  are  these  higher  profits  needed? 
Here  Is  an  example:  In  1968  and  1969  Matson 
/  bought  two  new  contalnershlps  built  spe- 
cifically for  the  Hawaii  trade.  These  ships 
cost  about  $23,000,000  apiece.  The  Enterprise 
and  Progress  are  among  the  best  contalner- 
shl(>s  In  the  world.  Unfortunately,  not  all 
of  the  fleet  Is  of  this  calibre.  A  number  of 
the  other  Matson  ships  are  of  World  War  II 
vintage  and.  He  people  and  automobiles,  are 
wearing  out.  The  logical  replacement  Is  a 
current  model  Enterprise  or  Progress.  But 
today  the  price  tag.  Including  Interest.  Is 
»65,000.000.  nearly  three  times  the  1969  fig- 
ure. Would  you  make  an  Investment  like  that 
f>r  a  return  of  less  than  7  percent — and  de- 
clining. 

OK,  If  profits  are  down  why  donjt  we  ral.se 
rates?  Well,  vou  see  the  headllnW  when  we 
try.  The  Federal  Maritime  Commission  must 
approve  shipping  rat^s,  and  we  recentlv  ao- 
plled  for  a  5.4  oercent  Increase  to  ofT.set  our 
rlslnw  costs  and  attempt  to  halt  the  decline 
In  profits.  It  was  not  allowed  to  becme  ef- 
fective but  was  suspended  bv  t>'e  PMC  for 
four  months.  We  may  not  get  It  at  all;  we 
mav  get  a  part  of  It. 

Now  we  get  to  the  point:  the  key  to  the 
susoenslon  of  this  Increase  was  the  opposi- 
tion to  It  by  the  State  of  Hawaii.  Here  we 
h<*ve  one  of  those  cases  I  spoke  of  earlier 
where  the  long-range  effects  of  an  action 
must  be  balanced  with  the  short-term  ef- 
fect. It  Is  relatlvelv  easv  for  our  state  gov- 
ernment to  act  in  the  short-term  Inter-st  of 
the  people  to  postpone  or  eliminate  a  6.4 
percent  Increase  In  shipping  rates.  It  Is  rela- 
tively hard  to  maVe  the  long-term  decision 
that  helps  preserve  this  state's  vital  ship- 
ping links  with  the  mainland. 

This  Is  another  point  of  view  we  are  at- 
tempting to  convey  to  the  legislature  knd 
the  administration. 
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NO.   3   AND  LAST — DIVZBSiriXD  ACUCXTLTmtK 

Here  Is  a  subject  you  hear  a  lot  about. 
Everyone  seems  to  support  It.  Master  plan- 
ning embraces  It.  Land  developments  be- 
come embroiled  In  It.  Even  the  ferry  system 
proposal  promises  to  benefit  it.  Yet  year 
after  year  the  development  of  diversified  ag- 
riculture as  a  significant  component  of  our 
economy  eludes  us. 

Now  lest  I  sound  like  a  person  who  has  all 
the  answers,  let  me  assure  you  I  don't.  But 
I  do  know  there  are  a  number  of  questions 
that  need  to  be  asked  and  If  possible,  ans- 
wered. 

First  of  all.  what  is  It?  I  know  part  of 
the  answer  to  this  one.  Diversified  agricul- 
ture apparently  Is  any  crop  but  sugar  or 
pineapple.  Beyond  this.  It  breaks  down  into 
two  major  components.  Those  tropical 
crops  grown  primarily  for  export  to  the  main- 
land or  elsewhere  (papayas,  guava,  mac- 
adamla  nuts,  etc.),  and  on  the  other  hand, 
those  crops  Intended  for  our  own  supermar- 
kets— lettuce,  tomatoes,  potatoes. 

Over  many  years,  the  .state's  major  agri- 
culture companies  have  researched  potential 
export  crops.  It  Is  in  our  interest  and  the 
state's  to  minimize  our  dependence  on  one 
or  two  export  crops  and  to  utilize  more  land 
productively.  Would  you  believe  A&B  at  one 
time  tried  prowlng  rubber  trees? 

Several  basic  points  emerged  from  these 
studies : 

1.  Hawaii's  climate  and  soil  can  grow  a 
variety  of  products. 

2.  Large  agricultural  companies  are  not 
likely  to  raise  produce  for  local  markets  for 
two  fundamental  reasons.  ( 1 )  Small  farms 
geared  to  the  size  of  the  local  market  can- 
not be  efficient  enough  to  compete  profitably 
with  the  fantastically  efficient  farm  Indus- 
try of  California,  for  example.  (2)  Should  a 
large  California-type  farm  ooeratlon  be  de- 
veloped here.  It  would  qulcklv  oversaturate 
the  market,  and  the  surplus  could  scarcely 
be  shipped  to  California  profitably — coals  to 
Newcastle. 

3.  Certain  tropical  products  like  papays 
and  macadamla  nuts  not  grown  on  the  main- 
land have  an  attractive  potential.  Indeed. 
they  are  being  pursued.  The  development  of 
these  businesses  has  not  been  an  easy  one. 
(A&B's  papaya  business  Is  not  yet  profitable 
after  five  years  of  effort  and  a  significant 
Investment.  Hopefully,  It  will  be  In  another 
year.)  And.  It  Is  not  Just  an  agricultural 
problem.  Our  own  problems  with  papaya  Il- 
lustrate this  point. 

We  raise  papaya  on  Maul,  where  we  own 
land.  Unlike  the  Big  Island,  where  many 
more  papayas  are  grown.  Maul  has  no  direct 
air  service  to  the  mainland.  So  we  cannot 
ship  our  papayas  to  market  by  air  as  Big 
Island  farmers  do.  The  costs  and  delays  of 
tran.shlpment  via  Honolulu  or  Hllo  are  un- 
acceptable. 

To  get  around  this  transportation  problem, 
A&B  experimented  and  Is  developlne  systems 
to  ship  papayas  to  the  mainland  by  ocean 
carrier.  Because  of  lower  rates  ( free  to  Hono- 
lulu) transshipment  via  Honolulu  Is  econom- 
ical, but  the  delay4s  much  greater.  By  devel- 
oping a  delicately  balanced  system  of  harvest- 
ing, treatment  of  the  fruit  and  packaging 
and  contalnerizatlon  with  proper  temperature 
and  humidity  controls,  we  feel  confident  that 
Maul  papayas  shipped  by  ocean  can  be  de- 
livered to  West  Coast  markets  at  lower  cost 
and  with  comparable  shelf  life  to  those  flown 
from  Hllo.  Now  we  are  still  experimenting 
with  various  methods  of  marketing  the  fruit 
once  it  gets  there. 

I  hope  this  Illustrates  how  diversified  agri- 
culture Is  not  Just  an  agricultural  prob- 
lem— processing,  packing,  transportation  and 
marketing  are  all  part  of  the  business.  Weak- 
ness In  any  part  can  destroy  the  whole  busi- 
ness. So  It  Isn't  enough  to  say,  we  can  grow 
rutabagas  or  kumquats  on  Maul  or  Kauai. 
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so  let's  do  It.  Farmers,  large  and  Bmall,  must 
be  prepared  to  deal  with  the  whole  system. 

Now  let's  turn  to  the  other  part  of  diversi- 
fied agriculture — the  raising  of  the  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  we  eat  here  In  Hawaii.  I 
am  siu-e  we  have  all  asked  at  one  time  or 
another  "Oee,  In  a  place  where  you  can  grow 
practically  anything  all  year  aroimd.  why  do 
we  have  to  ship  In  our  produce  from  the 
mainland?" 

I  have  given  you  the  big  farmer's  answer. 
Because  of  economies  of  scale,  California  and 
other  mainland  growing  areas  can  deliver  pro- 
duce here  more  economically  and  more  regu- 
larly than  we  could — even  with  a  2.500-mlle 
trans  ocean  trip. 

But  what  about  the  small,  family-owned 
farm  or  truck  garden?  Is  there  a  place  for 
It  here?  Can  It  hope  to  supply  local  con- 
sumers with  a  larger  part,  or  all  their  pro- 
duce requirements?  I  would  like  to  think  so. 
I  sure  like  my  sweet  com.  lettuce  and  to- 
matoes fresh. 

But  here  we  come  up  with  the  total  system 
problem.  Our  small  farmer  is  not  well  pre- 
pared to  take  on  the  problems  of  transporta- 
tion, marketing,  etc.  He  Is  basically  an  agri- 
culturist. Perhaps  he  could  produce  the  crops 
If  he  had  assistance  In  production  sched- 
uling, marketing,  transportation  and  the  co- 
ordination of  hU  efforts  with  those  of  other 
farmers — In  essence  a  cooperative  to  supply 
those  capabilities  the  Individual  farmer  does 
not  have. 

To  develop  a  system  for  coordinating  and 
assisting  small  farming  ventures  would  re- 
quire the  answers  to  a  number  of  questions. 

1 .  How  much  produce  do  we  Import?  What 
is  the  mix  of  varieties? 

2.  What  should  we  grow  here? 

3.  Can  the  local  retailer  depend  on  our 
local  farmers  for  a  consistent  supply? 

4.  Would  the  retailer  buy  locally  If  he  were 
assured  of  a  continuing  supply  and  at  a 
competitive  prl^e? 

5.  If  there  ivere  coordination  and  assist- 
ance In  transport  and  marketing  or  even  In 
agricultural  technology,  would  local  farmers 
cooperate  and  participate  In  an  effort  to  as- 
sure consistent  supplies  of  the  right  varie- 
ties? • 

6.  Can  the  State  or  County  governments 
make  land  available  to  new  farmers  with 
farm  loans? 

7.  Most  Importantly — ^where  Is  land  avail- 
able relative  to  the  center  of  population? 

8.  Is  there  enough  labor?  Do  people  want 
to  work  on  farms? 

Developing  diversified  agriculture  In  Ha- 
waii Is  a  complex  socio-economic  problem — 
not  a  business  problem — and  I  believe  the 
state  government  must  take  the  lead  in  this 
environment.  However,  many  of  us  In  busi- 
ness have  experience  that  could  be  helpful 
to  the  state.  Are  we  offering  It?  On  the  other 
hand.  Is  government  asking  for  It? 

I  believe  this  Is  another  area  where  frank 
communication  between  business  and  gov- 
ernment Is  needed  for  the  common  good  of 
the  community.  I  am  sure  you  can  think  of 
many  others.  I  hope  our  legislators  and  other 
state  officials  can  think  of  some   too. 

We  as  individuals,  our  businesses  and  gov- 
ernment have  some  fundamental  things  In 
common.  The  economics  of  a  family,  a  busi- 
ness and  a  government  are  all  basically  the 
same.  We  must  all  have  enough  income  to 
meet  expenses.  When  any  of  the  three  con- 
tinually spend  more  than  they  take  In,  there 
Is  trouble.  If  Income  Is  fixed,  expenses  better 
be  cut.  If  expenses  are  fixed,  then  we  better 
find  ways  to  Increase  Income.  We  ought  to 
be  able  to  agree  on  these  things. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  there  is  no  "them" 
and  "us."  only  "us."  In  the  long  run.  Don't 
wait  for  your  elected  representative  to  call 
you.  Call  him  or  her.  Don't  fight  the  system. 
learn  to  work  with  It.  We  have  something  to 
offer — let's  offer. 
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And  to  those  representativea  wbo  are  in- 
terested in  doing  an  outstanding  Job  I  ask — 
keep  an  open  mind — get  the  facts.  In  the 
final  analysis,  we're  all  shooting  at  the  same 
target — the  best  kind  of  HawaU  we  can— to- 
gether— achieve. 
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OUT 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

or  AUUNBAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  5.  1976 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
fortunate  to  represent  people  who  so 
plainly  and  accurately  speak  their 
minds.  I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  sampling  of  mall  that  exhibits 
what  Arkansans  are  saying  about  the 
state  of  the  Union  today: 

Deab  Congbessman:  I  am  getting  more 
confused  every  day.  also  frightened.  I  am  an 
old  lady  who  wUI  be  72  in  March.  I  am  a 
widow  who  lives  alone  and  tries  to  stay  In- 
formed of  what  Is  going  on.  Now,  I  don't 
know. 

Was  It  necessary  for  our  President  to  go 
to  China?  To  spend  all  the  money  for  he  and 
his  family?  Jack  Anderson  tells  some  fright- 
ening things  about  our  Government's  do- 
ings. This  morning  on  the  Ck>od  Morning 
program  (ABC)  they  discussed  the  frightful 
debt  of  our  Postal  Service  and  now  we  will 
soon  pay  more  for  mailing  letters.  It  seems 
all  the  government  people  has  their  hand  In 
the  till  while  we  people  at  home  get  the 
debts  to  pay  and  as  Itltle  to  live  on  as  pos- 
sible. 

My  husband  was  a  World  War  I  veteran 
who  was  in  the  Battle  of  the  Argonne.  He 
passed  away  In  1973  and  left  me  a  home  with 
68  acres  of  land  and  no  debts.  We  worked 
hard  to  pay  for  this  farm  and  we  had  other 
debts  to  pay.  Our  first  child  had  Polio  at  the 
age  of  three.  We  did  everjrthlng  we  could  to 
help  her,  she  had  to  wear  braces  and  use 
crutches.  In  those  days  we  received  no  help 
from  any  source. 

We  have  never  gotten  welfare  from  any 
place.  I  still  don't  and  don't  want  it.  The 
Veteran's  Administration  cant  even  afford 
to  give  but  a  very  small  amount  of  widows 
pension  to  me  because  the  higher  up  want 
to  feather  their  nest.  With  the  last  social 
security  raise  I  get  $136.20  per  month,  $40.80 
from  V.A.  I  use  Propane  to  heat  with.  It  costs 
so  much  that  with  repair  of  my  home  I  bare- 
ly get  by.  I'm  not  begging  for  more.  I  Just 
want  to  see  our  government  stop  giving  away 
so  much.  We  have  such  lazy  people  that 
won't  work  and  cheat  every  way  they  can. 
Some  live  near  me. 

Please  read  the  December  Readers  Digest 
article  "Wake  Up!  Wake  Up!  Is  our  Presiden- 
cv  Too  Powerful?"  and  "Let's  Stop  the  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Rip-Off".  Please  try 
to  do  all  you  can  about  It. 

I  have  a  lot  of  confidence  in  you. 
Tours  truly. 

VJ5. 
Walnut  Ridge,  Ark. 


Dear  Sib  :  I  am  not  anti  anything  you  have 
on  your  list;  however,  with  more  controls 
and  Insuring  monies  are  spent  as  Intended; 
l.e..  food  stamps  for  the  needy  go  to  the 
needy,  monies  allocated  tar  school  lunch 
programs  are  uaed  as  a  supplement  to  and 
not  a  replacement  for  state  luncheon  pro- 
grams, that  monies  allocated  for  rural  areas 
are  spent  on  rural  areas  throughout  the 
state  without  political  favor.  I  believe  we  can 
reduce  spending  without  hurting  the  needy. 
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We  have  lived  with  all  siu^ace  country 
roads  for  a  number  of  years  and  can  live 
with  them  for  many  more — one  consolation 
is  that  there  are  few  that  violate  the  55  mph 
Federal  speed  limit  over  them. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  any  and  all  for- 
eign aid  destined  for  Communistic.  Pro- 
Communist  and  OPEC  countries.  Especially 
Vietnam!  Let  them  sell  their  military  Equip- 
ment and  cease  operations  elsewhere  (Laos, 
Cambodia.  Thailand,  etc.)  and  obtain  their 
monies  elsewhere — If  we  provide  them  food, 
their  dollars  can  go  for  arms. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  millions  that 
are  spent  on  Government  Investigating  Gov- 
ernment and  nothing  happening  excepting 
that  our  security  is  weakened,  when  the 
Adam  Clayton  Powell's  are  doing  Uie  Investi- 
gating. 

I  am  opposed,  if  the  news  media  stories 
are  true,  that  drug  enforcement  agencies  are 
setting  up  buys  and  sales  of  narcotics  to  en- 
trap pushers  and  handlers  Instead  of  clos- 
ing the  point  of  entry  It  appears  that  we  are 
legally  making  that  point  of  entry  a  little 
larger.  If  we  can  close  the  point  of  entry, 
regardless  of  convictions,  and  can  reduce  the 
source  then  we  have  helped  our  young  peo- 
ple. As  long  as  the  source  Is  there  and  money 
is  Involved  someone  will  sell  It.  It  seems  we 
go  all  around  the  root  of  problems  to  harass 
Instead  of  dealing  primarily  with  the  sub- 
ject. Ilie  drug,  not  the  pusher  is  our  main 
problem.  Control  the  first,  you've  got  the 
latter  beat,  then  if  we  can't  control  the 
first,  ensure  the  second  gets  a  stiff  penalty, 
vice  a  six  year  Jail  sentence  (four  suspended, 
and  out  on  parole  In  eight  months) . 

Excuse  me  for  bending  your  inquiry.  1 
would  hate  to  see  anything  cut  for  cutting's 
sake.  I  would  Just  for  once  like  to  see  some 
"Management"  in  our  Government  and  be- 
lieve that  once  it  catches  on  that  "the  cuts,  if 
they  had  to  be  made  would  come  from  the 
various  agencies  themselves  Instead  of  by 
Congressional  request  or  axe.  I  have  seen  in 
the  past  memo's  passed  requesting  money 
expenditures  so  the  next  years  allotment 
would  not  be  cut!  Seems  Congress  could  re- 
ward those  agencies  returning  monies  other 
than  axing  that  sum  frofti  the  next  fiscal 
year  budget. 

Thanking  you. 

D.  P. 
Mammoth  Spring,  Ark. 

Dear  Bnx:  Please  permit  me  to  again  ex- 
press my  opinion. 

What  can  Congress  be  thinking  about — 
triple  overtime  and  $3  Minimum  Wage?  Al- 
low one  disgruntled  man  to  shut  down  an 
entire  Job?  I  wish  I  had  the  ability  to<^xpress 
myself  and  gain  a  following.  It  Is  no  bonder 
George  Wallace  is  popular.  This  trend  scares 
me  to  death  and  I  feel  so  hopeless. 

The  $3.00  minimum  is  going  to  put  mil- 
lions on  Welfare.  The  small  businessman 
hires  more  people  than  all  indtistry  com- 
bined. There  are  menial  Jobs  that  are  not 
worth  as  much  as  skilled  Jobs.  There  is  no 
one  to  do  them.  You  cant  pay  $3.00  per 
hour  for  in  home  caretaker,  baby  sitter,  etc. 
They  will  have  to  shut  down. 

We  tried  to  get  someone  to  stay  with  my 
wife's  parents  to  help  them  (live  In)  arotmd 
the  house.  They  are  old  and  can't  take  care 
of  themselves  at  times  and  they  wantetf$2.00 
per  hour  or  $48  !>er  day.  Just  one  example. 

Everytlme  the  minimum  wage  goes  up  the 
welfare  rolls  are  increased,  and  they  act  like 
they  don't  know  why  we  have  inflation  and 
unemployment.  There  are  literally  millions 
of  Jobs  going  begging  and  no  one  to  do  them. 
Congress  has  no  right  to  vote  a  minimum 
wage  In  the  first  place.  They  do  not  have 
a  right  to  tell  me  what  to  pay  nor  how  : 
hours  they  should  work.  It  is  not  legal  un^ 
our  Constitution. 

If  the  minimum  wage  is  $3.00  for  unsized 
menial  labor  or  $24.00  per  day  plus  99.00 
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per  hour  or  $72.00  for  Saturday  work  that 
is  about  $220.00  per  week  for  a  truck  driver — 
mind  you  that  this  is  the  lowest  we  can  go. 
What  wiU  we  have  to  pay  skilled  labort 
What  will  this  do  to  the  coet  of  aU  goods? 
They  will  go  up.  This  will  cause  the  cost  of 
living  to  go  up  then  the  wages  are  tied  to 
cost  of  living.  The  stupidity  of  the  whole 
thing  makes  my  blood  pressiuw  go  up  when 
I  realize  how  helpless  we  are  in  the  grip  of 
the  lalXH'  unions  who  care  nothing  for  this 
country  or  the  people  they  represent. 

I  get  burned  up  when  I  see  ovir  free  enter- 
prise completely  destroyed.  I  wish  I  had  the 
ability  to  get  on  radio  and  television  and 
plead  for  a  little  sanity.  We  are  going  in  a 
direction  that  means  bankruptcy.  When  this 
hf^jpens  so  many  will  find  out  what  we  went 
thru  In  1933.  When  people  like  New  Yoi* 
City  prefer  to  be  out  of  a  $9.00  per  hour 
Job  than  work  for  $7.00  we  are  In  trouble. 
Most  do  not  prefer  this  but  a  labor  leader 
told  the  City  of  New  York  that  they  would 
rather  see  7,000  policemen  go  on  welfare 
as  to  give  up  a  requested  wage  Increase.  The 
Implications  of  this  are  so  far  reaching.  It 
spells  out  why  we  have  Infiatlon.  unen^loy- 
ment,  and  rising  crime.  The  list  of  problems 
are  unending. 

It  would  be  nice  if  there  were  good  wages 
for  everyone  and  everyone  was  willing  to 
work  and  produce  for  a  good  days  pay.  Being 
a  realist  I  know  this  can't  be  but  an  idealist 
thinks  they  can  legislate  this. 

Our  federal  government  does  not  owe  me 
a  Job.  They  owe  us  an  atmosphere  where  I 
can  practice  my  ability  to  convince  somecme 
that  I  can  do  a  Job.  They  owe  \is  free  enter- 
price  and  protection  from  criminals  to  prac- 
tice our  trade. 

Please  protect  us  from  this  Idiotic  Congress 
and  the  powerful  labor  luilons. 

The  fall  of  New  York  City  could  be  a  bless- 
ing in  disguise  in  the  long  run  if  it  wakes 
some  people  up. 

D.  B. 
BlythevUle,  Ark. 


WALLY  CARSON  RETIRES  PROM 
POSTAL  SERVICE 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OP  nxiMOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  5,  1976 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker, .  as  a  new 
Member  of  Congress  on  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee.  I 
have  had  my  share  of  problems  with  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service.  In  fact,  I  have  re- 
cently learned  to  my  chagrin  and  amaze- 
ment of  their  plans  to  close  an  additional 
five  rural  post  offices  within  my  congres- 
sional district.  However,  for  the  last  year, 
my  staff  and  I  have  been  guided  through 
the  postal  maze  by  the  Service's  fine 
senior  representative,  Wally  Carson. 

I  am  sorry  to  report  that  Wally  is  re- 
signing from  the  Postal  Service  effective 
Friday.  He  has  decided  to  make  use  of 
his  legal  sJjilities  in  the  private  practice 
of  law.  His  leaving  is  a  real  loss  to  the 
Postal  Service.  It  is  a  time  in  which  the 
Postal  Service  must  seek  new  smd  cre- 
ative answers  to  the  many  problems  they 
face.  Confronting  them  is  a  financial  cri- 
sis, and  the  loss  of  public  confidence. 
And  management  has  failed  to  imple- 
ment practical  measures  to  improve  the 
level  of  service  provided.  Quality  people 
like  Wally  Carson  make  the  hard  deci- 
sion to  leave  the  Postal  Service.  I  h<H)e  it 
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is  not  because  they  could  not  impress 
upon  their  seniors  the  need  to  work  with 
Congress  to  arrive  at  means  to  save  the 
Postal  Service.  The  Postal  Service  will 
miss  Wally.  as  will  the  hundreds  of  resi- 
dents of  my  congressional  district  whose 
postal  problems  he  helped  to  solve.  And  I 
will  remember  with  gratitude  the  assist- 
ance he  gave  to  this  freshman  Member. 


CONGRESS  AND  FISCAL  POUCY: 
STRONG  NEED  FOR  CONGRES- 
SIONAL LEADERSHIP  IN  FISCAL 
YEAR    1977 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF  NKW  jEKsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRISENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Februarf  5.  1976 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Spealcer,  there  has  been  much  discussion 
lately  on  the  subject  of  the  budget,  and 
the  words  "fiscal  responsibility"  have  be- 
come the  slogan  of  both  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch. 

Of  course,  this  is  certainly  appropriate, 
given  the  antispending  mood  of  the 
American  people  in  general — but  it  would 
be  a  mistatce  to  assume  that  we  can  solve 
the  Nation's  economic  problems  by  a 
simple  substitution  of  parsimony  for 
sound  economic  planning. 

As  Dr.  Walter  W.  Haller  points  out  to- 
day in  an  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, "fiscal  responsibility  is  not  synony- 
mous with  fiscal  restraint." 

Our  complex  economy  cannot  be  con- 
trolled like  an  automobile  out  of  ccmtrol 
by  simply  putting  on  the  brakes.  In- 
deed, if  that  were  to  happen,  all  the 
passengers  in  the  economic  vehicle  would 
be  injured — some  fatally. 

However,  that  is  precisely  what  is  go- 
ing to  happen  if  the  President's  wiU  pre- 
vails on  the  fiscal  1977  budget.  Professor 
Heller  maintains  that  "the  combined  tax 
and  spending  changes  in  the  President's 
budget  would  add  up  to  a  withering  fis- 
cal drag  on  economic  expansion  during 
fiscal  1977." 

Dr.  Heller  further  warns  that  hitting 
the  fiscal  brakes  as  the  President  pro- 
poses when  unemployment  and  economic 
slack  are  still  legion  and  inflation  is  ebb- 
ing would  be  "fiscally  irresponsible." 

Clearly,  Congress  must  exercise  leader- 
ship in  the  vital  area  of  fiscal  policy.  We 
must  carefully  interface  tax  and  spend- 
ing i>olicies  to  encourage  orderly  econom- 
ic recovery.  We  must  get  the  unemployed 
back  to  work  through  the  development  of 
programs  that  will  provide  jobs  in  the 
public  service  sector  while  the  private 
sector  regains  its  vitality.  After  all.  un- 
employment is  draining  the  economic  re- 
sources of  the  Nation — both  through  loss 
of  tax  revenue  and  the  need  to  provide 
compensation  and  other  social  welfare 
benefits  to  the  jobless. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  has  re- 
ported out  my  emergency  employment 
projects  bill,  H.R.  11453.  which  wiU  ex- 
tend funding  for  CETA  title  VI  programs, 
under  a  newly  designated  VI(A)  cate- 
gory, as  well  as  adding  a  new  section 
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VI(B)    providing  public -service  Jobs  In 
special  employment  projects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  is  a 
component  of  the  economic  fine  tuning 
that  must  be  done  by  the  Congress  to 
restore  vitality  to  our  economy.  This  leg- 
islation is  a  prime  example  of  a  respon- 
sible net  stimulus  cited  by  Dr.  Heller  in 
his  thoughtful  essay  on  the  President's 
faulty  budget  proposals. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Dr.  Heller's  essay  is  in- 
cluded at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 
Fobd's  Budget  and  the  Econoiit 
(By  Walter  W.  Heller) 

Policy  development*  of  the  past  few 
months  have  cleared  the  track  for  a  respect- 
able rate  of  recovery  this  year.  Interest  rates 
have  backed  down,  the  1975  tax  rates  have 
been  extended,  gradual  rather  than  abrupt 
decontrol  of  oil  prices  Is  In  prospect  and  New 
York  City  has  been  pulled  back  from  the 
brink  of  bankruptcy. 

Rising  business  and  consumer  liquidity, 
ebbing  inflation,  accelerating  ret«Ul  sales  and 
a  surging  stock  market  all  contribute  to  the 
atmosphere  of  expansion.  All  told.  It  Is  an 
encouraging  backdrop  for  reaffirming  the 
bullish  forecast  of  a  7%  advance  In  real  QNP 
In  1976  that  George  Perry  and  I  first  ventured 
In  October. 

But  President  Ford's  budget  and  economic 
policy  messages  cast  an  ominous  shadow  over 
late-1976  and  1977  economic  prospects.  His 
Economic  Report  resolves  all  economic 
doubts  In  favor  of  subdued  expansion  In  1976 
lest  we  agitate  the  inflationary  beast  within 
us.  And  his  budget  sets  the  fiscal  dials  to 
"hard  astern"  for  1977.  If  Congress  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  respond  with  fiscal  and 
monetary  restriction  this  year,  recovery 
could  be  Imperiled  next  year  long  before  the 
country  reaches  anything  resembling  full 
prosperity. 

So  the  outcome  of  the  Bicentennial  bat- 
tle of  the  budget  will  have  profound  impli- 
cations not  only  for  social  policy  but  for 
economic  performance.  Where  are  the  bat- 
tle lines  drawn  for  fiscal  19777  Given  In- 
creasing budgetairy  caution  and  discipline 
in  Congress  and  a  conservative  but  not 
Neanderthal  President  In  the  White  House, 
one  can  safely  say  that  the  range  of  out- 
comes Is  not  bounded  by  wild  election-year 
spending  on  one  hand  and  a  $90  billion  cut 
on  the  other.  Much  more  likely — giving 
proper  weight  to  the  President's  budget 
cutting  Initiatives  (and  veto  powers)  and 
the  shift  toward  sobriety- In-spendlng  In 
Congress,  both  reinforced  by  the  public's 
antl-spendlng  mood — Is  a  battle  arena 
bounded  at  the  upper  end  of  a  malnte- 
nance-of-servlces  or  hold-the-llne  budget  of 
$414  billion  and  at  the  lower  end  by  the 
President's  $20-bllllon-cutback  budget  of 
$394  billion. 

When  the  President  first  proposed  his  28- 
28  program  last  October,  he  was  operating 
from  a  "current  services  budget"  bench- 
mark of  $423  billion.  But  after  downward 
revisions  In  the  light  of  more  accurate  In- 
formation and  "congressional  Increases 
threatened  but  not  passed,"  the  figure  was 
scaled  down  to  $414  billion.  That  Is  the  level 
of  spending  that  would  be  required  In  fiscal 
1977  (starting  Oct.  1,  1976)  to  maintain 
services  and  commitments  at  fiscal  1976 
levels.  Mr.  Ford  would  whittle  $20  billion  off 
this  revised  "current-services  budget"  by 
holding  social  programs  $10.5  billion  below 
prevailing  levels:  civilian  and  military  pay. 
$3.5  billion  below:  other  defense,  $1.6  billion: 
and  "all  other,"  $4.5  billion. 

A   COIIPAXISON 

Another  way  of  looking  at  the  T977  Ford 
economy-model  budget  Is  to  compare  It  with 
"normal"  budgetary  growth.  The  $21  billion 
Increase  over  the  flacal  1976  budget  Is  Jxist 
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half  the  average  Increase  of  the  three  pre- 
ceding years.  (After  factoring  In  the  three 
months'  hiatus — with  Its  own  "transition 
quarter"  budget — ^before  fiscal  1977  begins, 
the  applicable  rate  of  Increase  comes  to  only 
$17  billion.) 

Some  $16  billion  of  the  $31  billion  In- 
crease represents  the  actual  growth  In 
defense  and  Interest  costs.  This  seems  to 
leave  only  $6  billion  for  all  other  programs. 
But,  as  recovery  continues,  an  added  $6 
billion  becomes  available  through  the  auto- 
matic shrinkage  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation and  other  "cyclical"  transfer  pay- 
ments. Thus  $11  billion  is  available  to  finance 
Increases  In  all  other  "non-cyclical"  civilian 
programs.  Normal  growth  In  these  programs, 
conslsitlng  of  a  6%  allowance  for  Inflation 
and  4%  real  expansion,  would  come  to  $31 
billion.  By  this  measure,  too,  the  Ford  budget 
represents  a  $20  billion  scaling  back  of  gov- 
ernment programs.  So  both  tm  overall  cut- 
backs and  Its  Impact  on  the  level  of  social 
services  are  severe  by  any  recent  budgetary 
standards. 

On  the  tax  side,  the  President  proposes 
extending  the  present  $18  billion  tax  cut, 
plus  another  $10  billion  cut  In  personal  and 
corporate  taxes  effective  July  1,  1976 — all 
conditional  on  appropriate  cuts  In  projected 
spending.  Hts  prop>06ed  Increases  In  payroll 
taxes,  effective  next  Jan.  1,  will  offset  nearly 
$8  billion  (at  annual  rates)  of  the  tMldltlonal 
$10  bUllon. 

The  combined  tax  and  spending  changes 
In  the  Ford  budget  would  add  up  to  a  with- 
ering fiscal  drag  on  economic  expansion  dur- 
ing fiscal  1977.  The  high -employment  surplus 
would  rise  by  $19  billion  for  the  fiscal  year, 
with  the  restrictive  pressure  growing  sharply 
and  steadily  during  calendar  1977. 

That  the  Congress  will  fully  accept  either 
the  restrictive  economic  policy  or  the  Spartan 
social  policy  Implicit  In  Mr.  Ford's  budget  Is 
highly  unlikely.  True,  no  spending  spree  Is  In 
prospect.  But  a  reasonable  working  assump- 
tion Is  that  the  pulling  and  hauling  on  the 
budget  will  bring  spending  up  to  about  $410 
billion  for  fiscal  1977.  And  after  another  noisy 
stru<;gle,  a  further  extension  of  the  present 
$18  billion  cut  seems  to  be  a  good  bet. 

This  policy  projection  Implies  little  fiscal 
constriction  untU  after  the  election.  But 
even  If  spending  winds  at  $410  blUlon, 
fi-scal  policy  will  tighten  In  fiscal  1977.  The 
tightening  would  be  very  modest.  If  the  pro- 
posed Income  and  payroll  tax  changes  are 
not  enacted.  But  If  the  payroll  tax  cuts  are 
accepted  while  the  added  Income  tax  cuts 
are  rejected,  the  net  result  would  be  an  $n 
billion  restrictive  Impact  on  a  1977  econ- 
ocny  still  operating  far  below  reasonable 
target  levels. 

Monetary  policy,  after  a  year  of  puzzles 
and  surprises.  Is  even  more  difficult  to  sketch 
Into  the  mosaic  of  the  1976  outlook.  But  a 
reasonable  person,  with  fingers  crossed,  could 
assume  that  the  Federal  Reserve  would  not 
overreact  to  a  strengthening  recovery  unless 
the  Inflation  outlook  suddenly  darkens.  In 
other  words,  a  monetary  policy  that  produces 
a  mild  rather  than  sharp  rise  In  Interest 
rates  Is  a  reasonable  projection.  This  Implies 
that  short-term  rates,  after  some  further  eas- 
ing, will  move  up  only  moderately  as  the  year 
progresses.  Long-term  rates  are  not  likely  to 
rise  until  later  In  the  year,  and  then  only 
after  giving  some  further  ground  In  the  next 
few  months,  especially  In  the  mortgage  area. 

Given  only  moderately  accommodative  fis- 
cal and  monetary  policy  for  1976.  where  do 
Perry  and  I  find  the  expansionary  strength 
to  support  a  forecast  of  7%  real  GNP 
growth?  Primarily  In  a  more  upbeat  view  of 
consumption  and  business  capital  spending 
(and.  In  the  accompanying  year-over-year 
advance  of  $25  billion  In  Inventory  Invest- 
ment) than  most  forecasters  are  projecting. 

The  sparkling  performance  of  corp<nate 
profits  wUl  be  the  chief  spur  and  lubricant 
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for  the  revival  of  biislness  fixed  Investment. 
Productivity  advances  and  rising  sales 
should  generate  a  one-third  rise  in  after-tax 
profits  in  1976  on  top  of  a  strllEing  jump 
during  1975.  From  1976's  first  quarter  to 
1976's  fourth,  they  should  rise  from  $60  bU- 
Uon  to  over  $100  bUlion  at  annual  rates. 

In  a  little  longer — and  "quality-cor- 
rected"— perspective,  the  profits  boom  U  even 
more  impressive.  After  inventory  valua- 
tion adjustment  (IVA) — that  is,  allowing  for 
Inventory  replacement  at  current  prices — 
profits  in  1976  will  be  half  again  as  high  as 
in  1974.  This  wiU  go  a  long  way  toward  re- 
storing corporate  profitability,  which  had 
hit — a  postwar  low  of  8.1%  of  corporate 
product  in  1974. 

Led  by  the  profit  surge,  internal  cash  fiow 
this  year  wUl  reach  historically  high  levels 
relative  to  business  fixed  Investment.  Add  to 
this  the  incentive  of  a  more  generous  Invest- 
ment credit  and  the  ability  to  draw  on  rein- 
vlgorated  capital  markets,  and  upward  revi- 
sions of  cs^ltal  spending  plans  should  be  the 
order  of  the  day.  They  are  not  yet  reflected 
m  plant  and  equipment  surveys  and  capital 
appropriations.  But  the  sensitive  index  of 
capital  goods  orders  has  been  rising  impres- 
sively since  April.  An  "optimistic-realistic" 
expectation  for  this  year,  then,  is  an  11% 
rise  in  business  fixed  Investment.  Barring  \m- 
expected  setbacks  In  the  consumer  sector, 
this  advance  should  accelerate  during  1976 
and  into  1977  and  become  a  primary  driving 
force  for  expansion. 

rOTTR    PLXrSKS 

The  rise  in  consumer  spending  that  started 
after  the  first  quarter  of  1976,  stimulated 
first  by  tax  reductions  and  then  by  rising 
payrolls,  will  continue  during  1976  in  re- 
sponse to  (1)  a  continued  rise  In  real  dis- 
posable income  as  employment  rises  and 
wage  gains  outpace  the  inflation  in  living 
costs,  (2)  an  improved  consumer  buying 
mood  as  buying  pow^r  grows  and  the  threat 
of  layoffs  recedes,  (3)  stock  market  advances 
and  the  rising  backlog  of  ifemand  for  dur- 
able goods  and  (4)  strengthened  consumer 
liquidity  growing  out  of  a  $100  billion-plus 
rise  m  consumers'  liquid  assets  for  1975,  to- 
gether with  only  modest  Increases  In  Install- 
ment debt.  A  rise  of  11.6%  in  overall  con- 
sumption— with  autos  and  other  durables 
as  the  star  performers — is  in  the  cards. 

Housing  at  1.5  mUllon  starts,  a  moderately 
declining  net  export  balance,  and  a  lack- 
luster government  sector — especially  at  the 
state-local  level — round  out  the  1976  pros- 
pects. It  all  adds  up  to  a  1976  GNP  advance 
of  $196  billion,  to  a  total  of  $1,695  bUllon 
(using  the  new  Conunerce  Department  QNP 
benchmarks).  For  the  first  time  in  four 
years  and  only  the  second  time  since  1968. 
more  than  half  of  the  advance  will  represent 
a  real  gain,  less  than  half,  inflation. 

Inflation  will  continue  to  moderate  in 
1976.  With  a  good  1975  harvest  in  hand  and 
average  crude  oil  prices  scheduled  to  come 
down  moderately,  neither  food  nor  fuel 
should  add  materially  to  the  rate  of  Inflation 
this  year.  And  although  rising  demand  will 
generate  some  added  pressures  on  raw  mate- 
rials prices  and  on  price  margins,  the  moder- 
ate pace  of  recovery  in  the  Industrial  world 
in  1976,  coupled  with  pervasive  slack  In  the 
U.S.  economy,  should  hold  these  pressures 
In  check  this  year.  Thus  the  crux  of  the  mat- 
ter is  the  behavior  of  wage  costs.        , 

With  4»4  million  workers  Involved  in  ma- 
jor wage  negotiations  this  year,  the  outcome 
will  be  crucial  in  determining  price  per- 
formance in  1976  and  the  later  '708.  As  a 
result  of  cost-ot-Uvlng  escalators,  several  of 
the  unions  involved  in  the  forthcoming 
negotiations  have  enjoyed  wage  advances 
considerably  above  the  economy-wide  aver- 
age. If  the  government  could  Influence  these 
negotiations  to  set  a  pattern  of  moderation, 
the  national  goal  of  slowing  the  rate  of  In- 
flation would  be  well  served. 
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These  settlements  would  be  a  logical  place 
to  begin  a  gradual  unwinding  of  the  wage- 
wage  and  price-wage  spirals.  A  reasonable 
expectation — even  assuming  that  the  big 
contracts,  front-loaded  as  usual,  will  aver- 
age 10%  in  the  first  year — is  that  economy- 
wide  compensation  per  manhour  wlU  rise 
about  8%  this  year. 

Given  the  abatement  of  food  and  fuel  in- 
flation, the  modest  impact  of  demand  pres- 
sures, and  an  8%  average  pay  increase,  the 
rise  in  the  GNP  price  deflator  this  year 
should  ease  to  about  6%%,  or  three  points 
less  than  last  year. 

An  inflation  rate  of  less  than  6%,  coupled 
with  a  7%  advance  In  real  output,  is  cause 
for  considerable  satisfaction  but  no  com- 
placency. Despite  the  above-trend  gain  in 
output,  the  end  of  the  year  will  still  see 
recession-like  levels  of  unemployment  at 
7%  %:  of  capacity  utilization  rates  in  manu- 
factvu-lng,  at  about  80%;  and  of  economic 
8lack,.wlth  actual  output  still  ruimlng  nearly 
$125  billion  below  the  economy's  potential 
(as  measured  at  5%  unemployment). 

DIVINING    'FISCAL   RESPOKSIBILXTT' 

Congress  rightly  prides  itself  on  Its  more 
prudent  fiscal  posture  and  procedures.  But 
if  the  new  politics  of  fiscal  responsibility, 
or  austerity,  simply  leads  to  budget  parsi- 
mony and  willy-nilly  economic  restraint,  its 
benefits  will  be  swamped  by  its  costs.  Con- 
gress should  vividly  bear  in  mind  that  mas- 
sive swings  toward  fiscal  restraint  In  1959-60 
and  1973-74  exacted  a  huge  toll  In  lost  jobs 
and  output. 

To  hit  the  fiscal  brakes,  as  Mr.  Ford  pro- 
poses, when  unemployment  and  economic 
slack  are  still  legion  and  Inflation  Is  ebbing 
would  be  fiscalW  irresponsible.  "Fiscal  re- 
sponsibility" is  Mt  synonymous  with  "fiscal 
restramt."  Rather]  It  calls  for  an  IntelUgent 
fitting  of  tax  andlspending  positions  to  the 
needs  of  the  economy.  With  its  new  budget 
procediu'es  and  staff,  the  Congress  is  now 
equipped  to  do  this.  Given  the  will,  it  can 
become  a  major  force  in  effecting  a  new 
fiscal  policy  of  responsible  net  stimulus  in 
a  lagging  or  sagging  economy,  and  respon- 
sible net  restraint  In  a  prosperous  but  infla- 
tion-prone economy. 


OCTOBER  LEAGUE  HOLDS  FIGHT 
BACK  CONFERENCE 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  5,  1976 

Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  October  *League,  Marxist- 
Leninist — OL — a  Maoist  Commimist 
group  which  is  organizing  secret  cadre 
cells  of  professional  revolutionaries  and 
is  preparing  to  go  underground  and  op- 
erate illegally  to  forment  a  revolution, 
held  a  national  meeting  in  Chicago. 
December  28-29,  1975,  to  consolidate  a 
new  front  organization  to  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  recruitment. 

Approximately  1,000  Maoist  activists 
and  their  supporters  crowded  the  meet- 
ings held  at  the  McCormack  Inn  in  down- 
town Chicago.  The  OL  claims  1,300  per- 
sons attended,  but  observation  indicates 
that  figure  is  somewhat  infiated.  It  was 
clear  to  those  attending  that  the  October 
League  had  spared  no  expense  in  prepar- 
ing for  the  meeting  which  was  termed 
the  "National  Fight  Back  Conference." 
Many  conference  rooms  at  the  McCor- 
mack Inn  were  rented  and  free  housing 
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for  out-of-town  delegates  was  provided 
at  the  Essex  Inn  and  the  Ascot  Hotel,  two 
other  large  downtown  Chicago  facilities. 

A  confidential  internal  October  League 
document  distributed  among  OL  district 
organizers  in  December  made  clear  the 
total  control  by  the  October  League  of 
the  new  National  Fight  Back  Organiza- 
tion— ^NPO — created  at  the  Chicago  con- 
ference. The  document,  "Report  from 
the  Nl^ting  of  the  Standing  Committee 
(of  the  Central  Committee),"  November 
1975,  signed  by  Eileen  Klehr,  was  basic- 
ally an  evaluation  of  the  OL's  party- 
building  efforts  in  its  attempt  to  form  a 
new  M£u>ist  Communist  Party  in  the 
United  States.  In  part  the  report  stated: 

In  the  past  months,  our  work  In  building 
the  Workers'  Flgbtback  Committees  has 
moved  froward  throughout  the  country.  •  •  • 
The  process  of  winning  the  masses  of  work- 
ing people  to  a  communist-led  fightback 
against  the  liiip«1alist  (economic)  crisis  is  a 
protracted  one  requiring  years  of  work  and, 
most  Importantly,  a  revolutionary  party.  We 
have  made  important  gains  in  beginning  this 
work  by  forming  the  local  fightback  cc«n- 
mlttees  and  drawing  around  them  a  core  of 
dedicated  workers  who  are .  committed  to 
building  the  fightback  and  forming  a  na- 
tional fightback  organization. 

In  a  plain  EInglish  translation  sans 
rhetoric,  the  October  League  has  admit^ 
ted  in  that  passage  that  they  have 
created  the  local  network  of  fightback 
committees  as  a  first  step  toward  crea- 
tion of  a  new  Communist  Party  and  that 
the  core  of  these  local  committees  is  com- 
posed of  persons  already  following  the 
OL  line,  in  other  words.  OL  cadre.  Klehr's 
report  on  the  Standing  Committee  of  the 
Central  Committee  continued: 

This  stage  of  our  work  wUl  be  culminated 
in  thei  National  Fightback  Conference  in 
Deceoaber.  The  main  purpose  of  the  con- 
ference will  be  to  establish  the  basic  frame- 
work of  this  Sational  Fightback  Organiza- 
tion and  to  consolidate  this  strong  core  of 
workers  who  will  play  a  major  role  in  build- 
ing and  expanding  it  throughout  the  coun- 
try, [emphasis  in  original] 

Klehr  then  defined  the  nature  of  the 
fightback  front  and  the  role  of  the  Octo- 
ber League  in  it: 

The  character  of  the  conference  and  the 
national  organization  will  be  a  broad  \inlted 
front.  We  should  continue  to  draw  into  it 
many  forces  •  •  •  that  may  not  agree  with 
the  October  League's  full  program,  but  are 
interested  in  building  the  fightback. 

•  •  •  It  is  very  important  for  we.  as  com- 
munists, to  exercise  independence  and  In-  ^- 
Itlatlve  by  doing  education  about  party- 
bulldlng  and  socialism  with  the  workers  *  •  •. 
This  should  be  done  within  the  context  of. 
the  broad  united  front  we  are  building, 
mainly  through  individual  contact  work,  our 
newspapers  and  literature. 

Klehr  ordered  that  the  OL  cadres 
exercise  the  leadership  of  the  Fightback 
Conference's  speeches  and  workshops  by 
formulating  "a  clear  program  for  the 
fightback"  and  by  guiding  "the  forma- 
tion of  the  national  organization  itself." 

Klehr  further  provided  directions  to 
to  October  League's  District  Organizers 
that — 

Each  factory  unit  (cell)  should  assign  one 
or  two  people  to  attend  the  (local)  Fightback 
meetings. 

And  each  cadre  cell  was  directed  to 
"develop  a  special  plan  including  agita- 
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tion"  to  bring  "workers  from  the  plants 
into  the  Plghtback  Committees  and  to 
the  conference." 

Immediate  preconference  planning  was 
handled  by  the  National  Fight  Back 
Committee  from  Post  Office  box  7646, 
Chicago,  111.  60680.  Committee  coordi- 
nators included  such  well-known  OL 
figures  as  Jeff  Berger  of  Chicago— 312/ 
472-6802  or  341-9740;  Arlene  Schumache 
of  Los  Angeles;  and  Larry  Miller,  the 
Baltimore  organizer. 

The  National  Fight  Back  Conference — 
"the  fightback  must  be  aimed  against 
the  imperialist  system  itself,  not  just  this 
or  that  employer  or  city  administration," 
stated  Klehr — was  convened  shortly 
after  10 :30  a.m.  on  December  28  by  Mary 
Joyce  Johnson,  vice  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Lawyers  Guild.  Johnson,  an 
Atlanta  attorney,  has  exhibited  a  marked 
affinity  for  the  October  League  during  the 
past  3  years.  She  serves  on  the  board 
of  the  Southern  Conference  Educational 
Fund — SCEF — which  is  dominated  by 
the  OL,  and  acts  as  attorney  for  several 
OL  Atlanta  fronts  including  the  Atlanta 
Workers  Committee  to  Fight  Back  and 
the  Desl  X  Woods  and  Cheryl  Todd  De- 
fense Committee. 

Johnson,  described  as  the  "Master  of 
Ceremonies'  by  the  OL  which  cares  little 
for  the  feminist  movement's  sensibilities, 
introduced  the  speakers  at  the  opening 
session.  Mary  Emerson  spoke  first.  She 
was  a  short-notice  replacement  for  Fred 
Walters,  president  of  the  Gulfcoast  Pulp- 
wood  Association — GPA — of  Mississippi 
which  has  worked  closely  with  SCEF  or- 
ganizers for  several  years.  Walters  was 
reported  detained  by  developments  in 
Mississippi. 

Emerson  spoke  about  the  role  of  the 
October  League  in  providing  support  for 
striking  Sloan  rubber  workers  in  Los 
Angeles.  She  denounced  the  United  Rub- 
ber Workers  Union  leadership  for  hav- 
ing provided  what  she  termed  "token 
assistance"  to  the  Sloan  strikers.  On  the 
other  hand,  said  Emerson,  the  October 
League  promoted  "unity  of  white  and 
Chicano  workers"  and  provided  "train- 
ing "  for  the  Sloan  strikers. 

Odis  Hyde.  69.  an  open  member  of  the 
October  League  Central  Committee,  next 
gave  an  emotional  speech  on  his  ex- 
periences involving  racial  "oppression." 
A  s(>ecial  supplement  of  "The  Call," 
which  states  on  the  masthead  that  it  is 
"the  political  newspaper  of  the  October 
League."  distributed  at  the  conference 
stwed  that  Odis  Hyde  joined  the  Com- 
munist Party.  U.S.A..  during  the  1930's 
and  was  active  in  the  Communist  Party- 
led  strike  in  1937  at  Republic  Steel.  He 
served  the  CPUSA  as  an  organizer  on 
Chicago's  Southslde  and  worked  for 
Procter  and  Gamble  from  1942  to  1962. 
The  Call  noted : 

But  after  the  CP  abandoned  the  revolu- 
tionary struggle  of  the  Black  people,  and 
became  revisionist,  he  quit.  Mr.  Hyde  joined 
the  October  League  In  1972  and  today  is  on 
the  Central  Committee. 

What  the  OL  newspaper  does  not  say 
is  that  Hyde's  quitting  the  CPUSA  was 
actually  due  to  his  support  for  a  faction 
known  as  the  Proletarian  Organization 
Tendency,  a  mainly  Negro  group  of  Com- 
munist Party  activists  which  continued 
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to  support  Stalin's  hard  line  policies  after 
the  official  disclaimers  and  which  wanted 
the  Marxist-Leninist  revolutionaries  to 
take  a  much  more  militant  stance  than 
the  Commimlst  Party  was  willing  to 
take  in  the  late  1950's.  Since  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  still  revere  Stalin,  it  was 
natural  that  Hyde  should  eventually 
gravitate  into  the  Maoist  Commimlst 
camp. 

The  third  speaker  was  Starblsha 
Weusi,  29,  active  with  the  Congress  of 
Afrikan  People— CAP.  CAP  was  founded 
and  is  headed  by  LeRoi  Jones,  who  calls 
himself  Amiri  Baraka.  In  1974,  Jones 
transformed  his  organization  from 
"black  nationalist"  to  Maoist  Commu- 
nist. Weusi  serves  on  the  editorial  board 
of  CAP'S  newspaper.  Unity  and  Struggle, 
on  CAP'S  Women's  Commission,  and  as  a 
leader  of  CAP'S  women's  front,  the  Black 
Women's  United  Front— BWUF. 

Weusi  called  for  women  in  the  eco- 
nomic fight  back  movement  against  capi- 
talism to  "expose  bourgeois  feminism" 
and  denounced  the  Coalition  of  Labor 
Union  Women— CLUW— for  "falling 
more  and  more  under  the  bureaucrats." 
"Not  men,  but  imperialism — the  highest 
stage  of  capitalism — is  the  cause  of  wom- 
en's sexual  oppression,"  she  asserted. 
Weusi  provoked  scHne  comments  from 
OL's  women's  cadre  who  have  become  a 
major  force  in  CLUW  chapters  in  several 
cities,  including  Atlanta.  Jill  Gemmil  of 
the  OL  Central  Committee  has  served  on 
CLIjW's  national  board. 

After  a  lunch  break,  the  conference 
broke  up  into  a  dozen  workshops.  Topics 
included: 

Tenants  Struggles — the  fight  for  de- 
cent housing. 

Busing  and  school  desegregation. 
Jobs  or  Income  Now — organizing  the 
unemployed. 

Deportations — anti-Rodino    bill    and 
INS. 
Welfare  Rights. 

Senate  Bill  1  (S-1 )  — "an  attack  on  our 
democratic  rights." 

The  world  situation  today — the  danger 
of  a  new  world  war;  support  for  the 
third  world. 

The  economic  crisis  and  the  workers 
fight  back. 

The  fight  in  the  imions — rank  and  file 
caucuses. 

The  role  of  the  youth — Jobs  for  youth 
campaign. 

Women  in  the  fight-back  struggle. 
Repression  and  resistance — police  bru- 
tality, the  prison  system. 
Organize  the  unorganized. 
Working  with  the  military  and  the  vet- 
erans. 
Special  oppression  of  nationalities. 
Education-pv^utbacks  and  the  struggle 
for  a  decentpducation. 

A  featur^of  the  conference  plenaries 
was  a  simultaneous  translation  of 
speeches  into  Spanish.  The  October 
League  is  attempting  to  recruit  new 
members  of  Spanish  background,  con- 
centrating in  Los  Angeles  and  Denver 
on  Mexican  Americans,  or  Chlcanos  as 
the  radicals  term  them,  and  on  splinter 
groups  of  Puerto  Rican  revolutionaries. 
The  OL's  approaches  have  been  rejected 
by  the  Puerto  Rican  Socialist  Party, 
which  recently  purged  many  of  its  Maoist 
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members  who  (^posed  accepting  inter- 
national support  from  Cuba  and  the  So- 
viet Union. 

After  a  late  afternoon  break  for  a  dem- 
onstration of  self-defense  tactics,  the 
conference  broke  up  into  a  nimiber  of 
caucuses  on  rank-and-file  movements  in 
the  United  Auto  Workers,  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America,  and  United  Rubber 
Workers  imlons.  Other  meetings  were 
held  on  the  Coalition  of  Labor  Union 
Women,  legal  defense,  health  care,  and 
"Why  there  is  no  economic  crisis  in 
China," — slaves  are  never  idle. 

Saturday  evening  was  devoted  to  "cul- 
tural activities."  These  featured  a  per- 
formance by  Ann  Romaine,  organizer  of 
the  so-called  Southern  Cultural  Folk 
Revival  Tour,  a  spinoff  of  the  old 
Southern  Students  Organizing  Commit- 
tee— SSOC — the  southern  arm  of  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society,  in  which 
many  of  OL's  white  leaders  were  formerly 
active.  Romaine  is  also  a  SCEF  board 
member  and  has  performed  at  many 
OL-organized  affairs,  including  the  pre- 
llnjinary  Southern  Fight  Back  Confer- 
ence. 

Other  "entertainers"  Included  the 
CAP  Anti-Imperialist  Singers  featmlng 
Starblsha  Weusi;  La  Casa  del  Barrio 
Teatro — Slum  House  Theater — of  Den- 
ver; and  Betty  Pikes,  formerly  active 
with  the  Student  Non-Violent  Coordinat- 
ing Committee — SNCC. 

Sunday  morning's  international  speak- 
ers opened  with  Norberto  Cintron  Piallo. 
The  October  League  is  attempting  to  re- 
cruit the  Maoist  faction  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  Socialist  Party.  Because  of  the 
current  intensity  of  the  quarrel  between 
the  Russians  and  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists, the  OL  must  work  against  the 
Soviet  and  Cuban  supported  PSP  and  try 
to  build  its  own  Puerto  Rican  revolu- 
tionary movement.  The  Klehr  Standing 
Committee  report  noted: 

The  fightback  against  the  imperialist 
crisis  must  be  buUt  on  the  firm  basis  of 
proletarian  internationalism.  A  key  aspect 
of  that  is  the  struggle  for  Puerto  Rican  Inde- 
pendence and  for  full  democratic  rights  for 
Puerto  Ricans  in  the  n.S. 

In  this  light,  the  Standing  Committee  de- 
cided to  adopt  the  proposal  of  the  National 
Puerto  Rican  Commission  to  build  a  national 
defense  for  Federlco  Cintron  Fiallo,  leader 
of  the  militant  Movtmlento  Obreroa  Unidos 
(MOU)   in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  report  then  noted  the  facts  of  the 
Soviet  interference  in  Puerto  Rican  af- 
fairs with  admirable  clarity: 

The  Island  of  Puerto  Rico  is  the  most  hotly 
contested  arena  for  superpower  Influence  In 
Latin  America.  In  the  face  of  waning  influ- 
ence [of  the  United  States]  •  •  •,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  pouring  millions  of  dollars  into  and 
accelerating  its  efforts  to  step  Into  the  U.S.'b 
colonial  shoes.  Within  the  United  States,  the 
centrist  Puerto  Rican  Socialist  Party  (PSP), 
hand  in  hand  with  the  revisionist  CPUSA, 
has  been  the  main  force  promoting  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Soviet  Union  within  the  Puerto 
Rican  movement. 

Norberto  Cintron  spoke  to  the  Fight 
Back  Conference  representing  the  Com- 
mittee To  Defend  Federlco  Clntron- 
Flallo.  Federlco  Cintron,  Norberto's 
brother,  executive  secretary  of  the  MOU. 
a  labor  front  of  the  PSP,  was  arrested  In 
Puerto  Rico  on  August  13, 1975,  by  Puerto 
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Rican  law  enforcement  and  FBI  agents 
on  bank  robbery  charges. 

The  second  featured  international 
speaker  was  a  woman  member  of  the 
Zimbabwe  African  National  Union— 
ZANU — a  Maoist  terrorist  organization 
waging  guerrilla  war  in  Rhodesia.  The 
woman,  ^arudzai  Churuchemlnzwa,  is 
the  author  of  a  pamphlet,  "Why  I  Joined 
the  ZANLA  Women's  Detachment." 
ZANLA  is  the  Zimbabwe  African  Na- 
tional Liberation  Army,  the  military  arm 
of  ZANU. 

This  woman  guerrilla,  is  touring  the 
United  States  with  Tapson  Mawere, 
ZANU's  New  York  representative,  orga- 
nizing fimds  and  material  support  to  be 
sent  to  this  Chinese-backed  terrorist 
movement. 

Despite,  or  perhaps  because  of  the  top- 
down  centralist  organization,  the  con- 
ference ran  very  late  and  most  of  the 
proposed  resolutions  were  not  formally 
adopted. 

A  national  structure  for  the  new  front, 
the  National  Fightback  Organization 
(NFO)  was  adopted.  The  NFO  Org^ 
ing  Cwnmittee  was  chosen  inclu 
Larry  Miller,  Baltimore;  Dave  Howell. 
Chicago;  Arlene  Schumache.  Los  An- 
geles; Willa  Mae  Frye,  Detroit:  Prank 
Solomon,    Chicago;    and    Ron    Carter, 

Atlanta.  .    „  j 

The  October  League  cadres  controlled 
the  fightback  conference  with  a  heavy 
hand.  Despite  that,  a  major  dispute  de- 
veloped with  Congress  of  Afrikan  People 
representatives  over  the  schoolbusing  is- 
sue. CAP  argued  that  while  the  "racist" 
antibusing  groups  should  be  opposed, 
busing  itself  was  an  error. 

Resolutions  submitted  included: 
List  of  REsoLxmoNs 

Resolution  on  the  World  Situation,  sub- 
mitted by  the  October  League,  M-L;  not 
acted  on;  In  accordance  with  the  political 
line  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  de- 
nounces the  UJ3.  and  USSR  as  the  "two 
superpowers  •  •  •  locked  in  a  deadly  com- 
petition for  world  domination."  The  OL  reso- 
lution, which  will  probably  be  adopted  by 
the  National  Fight-Back  Organization  (NFO) 
Steering  Committee,  said  in  part:  "We  have 
formed  the  National  Fight  Back  Organiza- 
tion because  we  recognize  that  our  problems 
are  rooted  In  the  imperialist  system.  Our 
concern  with  world  affairs  U  based  upon 
the  understanding  that  we  have  brothers  and 
sisters  around  the  world  fighting  against 
our  common  enemy,  Imperialism  and  the  op- 
pression and  exploitation  it  brings.  Their 
victories  are  our  victories,  and  our  victories 
in  the  U.S.  are  theirs." 

Resolution  on  Unemployment,  submitted 
by  the  Motor  City  Fight  Back,  Detroit;  not 
acted  upon.  "The  NFO  and  every  local  or- 
ganization must  take  up  the  struggle  for 
JOBS  OR  INCOME  NOW,  paid  for  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  giant  Idrperiallst  corpora- 
tions. We  must  raise  the  demand  for  JOBS, 
NOT  WAR.  •  •  •  We  stand  for  •  •  •  the 
forging  of  a  powerful  united  front  against 
the  system  of  imperialism  ttiat  is  the  caiise 
of  unemployment,  hunger  and  war." 

A  resolution  supporting  a  Jobs  for  Youth 
Campaign  was  submitted  by  the  October 
League's  youth  group,  the  Communist  Youth 
Organization  (CYO)  which  operates  from 
P.O.  Box  5698,  Chicago,  IL  60680.  "•  •  • 
young  people  can  become  a  mighty  force 
within  the  fight  back  movement  to  end  this 
crisis  and  the  system  that  caxises  It." 

The  resolution  on  PoUce  Repression,  ac- 
cepted by  the  conference,  claimed  there  was 
"a  nationally  planned  scheme  of  the  ruling 
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class"  against  the  working  class,  «nd  that  as 
part  of  this  scheme  the  police  are  serving 
"as  armed  guards  of  the  exploiters  through 
the  medium  of  the  state  to  keep  the  work- 
ing class  and  oppressed  nationalities 
bounded  (sic)  to  the  chains  of  exploitation." 

Groups  attending  the  October  League's 
National  Fi^t  Back  Conference  were 
overwhelmingly  from  local  OL-created 
Fight  Back  Committees  and  OL-domi- 
nated  caucuses  and  communist  groups. 
The  OL  listed  as  sponsors  of  the  confer- 
ence, by  State: 

AtABAlCA 

Black  Pride  Collective,  Marlon  Federal 
Prison 

CALIFORNIA 

Los  Angeles  Labor  Unity  Organization 

Fight  Don't  Starve  Committee,  San  Fran- 
cisco/Oakland 

Unity  Caucus,  Oil,  Chemical  and  Atomic 
Workers  Local  490,  Alameda 

Mexican-American  Political  AssociatlMi 
(MAPA) ,  San  Gabriel  VaUey 

La  Raza  Unlda  Party  (LRUP).  LaPuente 
Chapter 

Marxist-Leninist  Organizing  Committee, 
San  Francisco 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Save  the  People 

Alliance  for  Labor  and  Community  Action 

Enlisted  People's  Organizing  Committee 

FLORIDA 

Tampa  Workers  Committee 
Student  Anti-Imperialist  League,  Tallahas- 
see 

GEORGIA 

Edgewood  Action  Group,  Atlanta 

East  Lake  Meadows  United  Senior  Citizens 

and  Recreation  Club,  Atlanta 

Atlanta  Workers  Committee  to  Fight  Back 
Perry  Homes  Defense  Committee,  Atlanta 
Mrs.   Dorothy   Cutts    (mother  of  murder 

defendant  Cheryl  Todd) 
Mrs.   Nanny   Washburn,   October  League, 

Atlanta 
Ron   Carter,   chairman,   Atlanta   Workers 

Committee  to  Fight  Back 

ILLINOIS 

October  League,  Chicago  (national) 
Harry  Haywood,  OL  Central  Committee 
Communist  Youth  Organization,  Chicago 
(national) 
Pro/Law,  Menard  Prison 
Mother   Jones   Caucus,    Chicago   chapter. 
Coalition  of  Labor  Union  Women 

Chicago  Workers  Solidarity  Committee 
James  Jackson  Defense  Committee 
James  Jackson 

Mrs.  Ethel  Jackson  (mother  of  James  Jack- 
son, acctised  murderer) 

INDIANA 

Steeled  In  Struggle  Caucus,  Youngstown 
Steel  Corp. 

KENTUCKY  AND  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Mountain  Workers  Unity  Organization 
Southern  Conference  Educational  Fund 
Bob  Zellner,  executive  director.  Southern 
Conference  Education  Fund 

LOUISIANA 

New  Orleans  Workers  Fight  Back  Commit- 
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MfSBIBSIPW 

OuUcoast  Pulpwood  Assoclatkm 


Congress  of  Afrikan  People,  Newark  (na- 
Uonal 

Black  Women's  United  Front,  Newark  (n*- 
tl6nal) 

NEW     YORK 

Harlem  Fight  Back 

May  18  Revolutionary  Movement 

United  Workns  CcHnmlttee  (Comlte  da 
Obreros  Unidos) 

Committee  for  the  Defense  of  the  Rights 
of  Haitian  Workers  (Comlte  de  Defense  des 
Droits  des  TravaiUeurs  Haltlens) 

Association  of  Haitian  Wcvkers  (Associa- 
tion des  TravaiUeurs  Haltlens) 

New  York  Coalition  Against  Repression 

Connecticut  Street  Storefront  Association. 
Buffalo 

NORTH     CAROLINA 

Durham  Organizing  Committee 

OHIO 

Workers  United  for  Jobs  and  Justice, 
Cincinnati 

TEXAS 

Houston  Fight  Back  Committee 
People   United   fw   Justice   to   Prisoner^ 
Dallas 

WASHINGTON 

Seattle  Fight  Back 

Alaskan  Cannery  &  Fishery  Workers  As- 
sociation, Seattle 

WISCONSIN 

People's  Union  to  Fight  the  Crisis,  Mil- 
waukee 

Troubleshooters  Caucus,  United  Auto 
Workers  Local  248,  Milwaukee 

Movement  of  Haltltm  Marxist-Leninists 

Cambridgeport  Home  Owners  and  Tenants 
Association 

It  is  clear  that  the  hardline  Com- 
munists of  the  October  League  who  are 
Infiltrating  America's  principal  indus- 
tries and  disrupting  its  labor  organiza- 
tions pose  a  substantial  threat  to  our  in- 
ternal security.  I  have  been  provided 
with  extensive  documents  on  the  fight- 
back meeting  by  patriotic  working 
women  and  men  who  strongly  oppose  the 
October  League's  attempt  to  exploit 
ethnic  and  racial  differences  to  gain  re- 
cruits for  "Mao-Think." 

The  Judiciary  Committee  has  not  at- 
tempted to  fulfill  its  mandate  to  investi- 
gate threats  to  internal  security.  I  will  be 
happy  to  make  these  documents  avail- 
able to  Investigators  should  that  com- 
mittee appoint  a  subcommittee  with  ju- 
risdiction in  this  area. 
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CONGRESS:    COURAGE 
COWARDICE 
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Concerned  Workers  Caucus,  United  Rubber 
Workers  Local  984,  Boston 
East  Boston  People's  Rights 
Dorchester  People  United 
Haitian  Patriotic  Committee,  Boston 
Boston  Workers  United  to  Fight  Back 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore  Fight  Back  Committee 
Baltimore  Welfare  Rights  Organization 

MICHIGAN 

Motor  City  Fight  Back  CommlttcM  Bf  trolt 


klttM^|tro 


HON.  DAVID  R.  BOWEN 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  S.  1976 

Mr.  BOWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
this  body  voted  against  allowing  any 
U.S.  aid  for  the  pro-Western,  democratic 
forces  who  are  under  intense  military 
pressure  from  heavily  armed  Cuban  and 
Russian  invaders  in  Angola.  The  issue 
may  come  before  the  Congress  again 
in  the  near  future. 

Some  of  us  who  apparently  are  in  the 
minority  on  this  issue  have  warned  of 
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the  short-sightedness  of  this  country  in 
Isolating  ourselves  from  the  International 
arena  while  the  Soviet  Union  pursues  an 
aggressive  policy  of  expancMig  its  control 
and  Influence  in  Africa  wid  elsewhere. 

The  editor  of  the  Greenwood  Com- 
monwealth in  my  own  Second  Congres- 
sional District  of  Mississippi  wrote  and 
published  a  very  excellent  editorial  on 
this  subject  in  the  February  2.  1976, 
edition. 

Entitled  "Congress:  Courage  or  Cow- 
ardice," Editor  John  Elmmerich  certainly 
states  the  case  very  well.  His  editorial 
reads  as  follows: 

CONGRKSS:    COOKAGX    OK    COWA^ICK 

We  have  a  high  school  debating  team  In 
the  tall  tower  on  East  River  where  the  United 
Nations   Is   headquartered. 

There  are  some  smart  and  dedicated  lead- 
ers In  the  United  Nations  otganlzatlon  but 
^  they  are  outnumbered  by  Irresponsible  op- 
portunists and  propagandists. 

Why  Is  It  that  the  basic  purpose  of  th* 
United  Nations  Is  not  being  applied  to  the 
Angola  tragedy? 

The  Soviet  Union,  using  Fidel  Castro's 
puppet  soldiers,  are  taking  part  In  a  civil  war. 
At  a  time  when  colonialism  has  Just  been 
dissolved  around  the  world  this  combination 
of  aggressors,  the  Soviet  Union  i\a  the  ma- 
nipulators and  the  Cubans  as  the  activists, 
are  about  to  start  the  proceu  of  colonialism 
all  over  again. 

Meanwhile  we  have  a  100-bll!lon-dollar 
federal  defense  budget  which  supports  the 
world's  mightiest  military  machine  which 
stands  Idly  by  as  the  aggressors  move  In  to 
stay. 

Meanwhile,  because  of  an  tmpopular  war 
In  Vietnam  and  mistakes  of  the  past.  Con- 
gress, In  an  election  year,  refuses  any  effort 
to  deter  the  Soviet  Union  In  Angola. 

The  United  Nations,  sensing  the  fear  of 
Congress  to  meet  the  challenge,  refuses  to 
face  up  to  Its  responsibility. 

Meanwhile  the  CIA,  our  Intelligence 
agency.  Is  being  bombarded  by  a  senate 
committee,  which  on  television  dally,  would 
bare  all  of  our  national  secrets. 

President  Gerald  Ford  has  pleaded  with 
Congressional  leaders  to  lend  aid  to  the 
antl-Sovlet  forces  in  Angola.  The  Secretary 
of  State  has  warned  of  the  dangers  there  to 
the  United  States  which  could  return  the 
anxieties  of  the  Cold  War. 

Why  Is  the  United  Nations  not  concerned 
with  the  international  problems  In  Angola? 

By  no  means  do  we  advocate  sending  our 
armed  forces  Into  that  far  away  African 
state.  But  we  do  resent  the  complete  lack  of 
concern  In  the  United  Nations  and  In  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

The  Soviet  Union  can  be  restrained  short 
of  war.  U.S.  arms  can  meet  Soviet  Arms 
without  manpower. 

How  unfortunate  It  la  that  the  Angola 
conflict  happens  in  an  election  year. 

There  Is  a  shortage  of  leadership  In  the 
nation  today  because  too  many  people  In 
political  places  are  afraid  to  act.  The  next 
election  to  many  Is  more  Important  than  the 
destlriy  of  our  country. 

Why  spend  100  billion  dollars  to  maintain 
a  balance  of  power  In  the  world  while  delib- 
erately permitting  this  balance  to  be  upset 
by  such  conflicts  as  In  Angola? 

Think  of  Fidel  Castro,  the  pawn  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  using  his  troops  to  gain  con- 
trol of  a  nation  far  away  In  Africa.  U.S.  arms 
should  be  used  to  offset  the  arms  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  And  again,  why  Is  so  little  con- 
cern for  the  explosive  Angola  conflict  being 
manifested  In  the  United  Nations? 

Arms  can  be  supplied  without  U.S.  men. 
The  Soviet  Union  Is  not  sending  her  man- 
power Into  Angola.  And  she  could  be  halted 
If  the  U.S.  Congress  was  manifesting  courage 
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ln8t«ad  of  cowardice.  By  no  means  U  this  a 
call  for  war  Ood  forbid.  It  la  a  call  for  U.S. 
concern — concern  for  American  Interests. 

We  are  supplying  arms  to  Egypt,  to  Israel, 
to  Western  Europe,  to  Japan.  Why  not  to 
Angola? 


TRAVESTY  OP  JUSTICE  OCCURS  IN 
MARYLAND 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  5,  1976 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  recent  article  from  the  Washington 
Star  which  discussed  a  case  in  the  State 
of  Maryland  where  an  admitted  police 
killer  was  spared  the  death  penalty 
through  plea  bargaining. 

In  1972  in  the  case  of  Piunnan  versus 
Georgia,  the  Supreme  Court  rendered  a 
decision  calling  the  death  penalty  un- 
constitutional because  of  its  capricious 
administration.  Since  that  point  more 
than  30  States  have  drafted  new  statutes 
providing  for  restoratipn  of  the  death 
penalty  for  certain  crimes.  Maryland 
was  one  of  these  States  and  they  cited 
eight  specific  crimes  which  If  a  person 
was  convicted,  would  be  subject  to  the 
death  penalty.  Yet  this  case  points  to 
the  continuing  need  to  more  specifically 
draw  up  statutes  closing  all  possible 
loopholes  while  still  overcoming  the  ob- 
jection of  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  in  the 
Congress  which  would  relmpose  the 
death  penalty  on  a  mandatory  basis  for 
certain  crimes  including  the  killing  of  a 
policeman.  I  intend  to  add  to  my  legis- 
lation a  proviso  which  would  prohibit 
courts  from  suspending  sentences. 

In  each  of  the  past  3  years  more  than 
100  law-enforcement  personnel  have 
been  killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  This 
shocking  trend  will  continue  as  long  as 
there  are  no  meaningful  deterrents  to 
these  crimes.  The  intent  of  the  States  to 
relmpose  the  death  penalty  is  commend- 
able and  it  would  be  tragic  if  their  efforts 
proved  ineffective  due  to  technicalities 
in  legislative  drafting. 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  scheduled  March  30  as 
the  date  they  intend  to  reexamine  the 
death  penalty  issue.  It  is  my  fervent 
hope  that  the  Court  will  reverse  their 
earlier  ruling  and  allow  the  death  pen- 
alty to  be  reinstated  for  serious  crimes. 

The  Star  article  entitled  "Was  a  Po- 
liceman's Killer  Spared  by  Weak  Law?" 
follows: 

Was  a  Policeman's  Killxr  Spabkd 
BY  Weak  Law? 

(By  Gloria  Borger) 

Annapolis. — A  plea  bargain  that  spared 
the  life  of  an  admitted  murderer  of  a  police- 
man has  left  some  legislators  here  doubting 
the  effectiveness  of  Maryland's  new  capital 
punishment  laws. 

In  a  deal  between  state's  sttorneys  In 
Queen  Annes  County  and  counsel  for  Richard 
(Buddy)  Patterson.  29.  the  mandatory  death 
penalty  for  killing  a  police  officer  was  drop- 
ped In  exchange  for  testimony  about  two 
other  suspects  charged  In  the  same  homicide. 

The  deal  leaves  may  legislators  here  con- 
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cemed  about  the  value  and  even  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  law  they  pushed  through 
the  General  Assembly  late  last  March. 

In  exchange  for  testimony  at  trials  be- 
ginning In  March.  Patterson  was  allowed  to 
plead  guilty  to  a  general  charge  of  first-de- 
gree murder  In  the  slaying  of  Maryland 
state  trooper  Sgt.  Wallace  Mowbray  last  Aug- 
ust on  Maryland's  Eastern  Shore.  He  also 
pleaded  guilty  to  related  rape  and  kidnaping 
charges.  He  remains  subject  to  a  possible  life 
sentence. 

Legislators  here  rewrote  Maryland  law 
last  year  to  provide  specifically  that  crimes 
such  as  Patterson's  be  punishable  by  death. 
After  a  1972  Supreme  Court  decision  declared 
state  death  penalty  laws  unconstitutional 
because  they  allowed  Juries  to  Impose  sen- 
tences without  any  uniform  guidelines,  the 
law  carefully  was  reworked. 

"In  writing  the  law  we  tried  to  be  as 
Judicious  as  possible,  pigeonholing  categories, 
trying  to  leave  no  room  for  any  loopholes, 
following  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  to  the 
letter,"  said  Thomas  V.  (Mike)  Miller  Jr., 
D-Prlnce  Georges,  co-sponsor  of  the  bill, 
which  passed  by  narrow  margins  In  both  the 
House  and  Senate. 

The  law  Miller  and  fellow  legislators  say 
they  labored  over  to  "cover  all  possibilities" 
restores  the  death  penalty  In  eight  specifi- 
cally listed  cases  of  first-degree  murder  com- 
mitted by  persons  18  years  or  older. 

Patterson,  who  pleaded  guilty  to  firing  the 
single  shotgun  blast  that  killed  Mowbray  in 
the  dirt  parking  lot  of  a  Kent  Island  liquor 
store,  could  have  been  sentenced  to  death 
under  a  provision  that  every  person  con- 
victed of  first-degree  murder  be  sentenced  to 
the  gas  chamber  if  the  murder  occurred  dur- 
ing an  attempt  to  escape  law  enforcement 
officers. 

In  this  first  test  case,  however,  the  death 
penalty  served  as  a  bargaining  point  tat  a 
state's  attorney  still  hoping  to  convict  the 
other  men  charged  in  Mowbary's  slaying. 

Queen  Annes  State's  Atty.  John  CHark  re- 
fused to  comment  because  of  litigation  pend- 
other  men  charged  In  Mowbray's  slaying. 

But  Miller,  upset  at  the  Implications  of 
the  plea  bargaining,  claimed  that  Clark's 
actions  "may  give  some  credence  to  what  the 
opposition  said  on  the  floor  last  year — that 
even  this  law  could  quite  possibly  be  xm- 
constltutlonal  because  of  non-unlfonnlty. 


SAGINAW   STUDENTS  TACKLE  THE 
HARD  ISSUES 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  5,  1976 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  capital 
puiilshment  is  one  of  the  most  trying 
questions  facing  us.  There  is  a  signifi- 
cant need  to  determine  if  capital  punish- 
ment is  a  just  p>olicy.  and  if  in  fact  it 
offers  a  significant  deterrent  to  crime. 
The  students  at  the  Saginaw  Constitu- 
tional Convention  have  realized  the 
importance  of  this  matter  and  have 
Incorporated  provisions  witliin  their  con- 
stitution to  deal  with  it. 

The  first  article  in  today's  series  from 
the  Saginaw  News  presents  the  high- 
lights of  the  debate  surrounding  the  de- 
cision of  these  very  concerned  high 
school  students.  Having  gone  through  the 
classic  considerations  of  capital  punish- 
ment, the  students  have  decided  that 
capital  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  in 
such  cases  as  Congress  shall  provide. 
Again,  this  decision  was  reached  in  the 
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basic  manner  of  democratic  ruling — mu- 
tual compromise. 

The  second  article  today  provides  an 
indication  of  how  resource  conscious 
these  students  are  by  saving  all  paper  to 
be  recycled.  It  also  shows  that  the  stu- 
dent delegates  had  a  higher  degree  of 
involvement  in  their  proceedings  than 
the  original  delegates  in  1787. 

Finally,  Mary  Lawrence  Foreman  pro- 
vides an  excellent  recap  of  the  conven- 
tion activities  with  her  article  on  the 
concluding  banquet  of  the  Saginaw 
Con-Con.  This  affair  brought  together  all 
of  those  who  have  so  diligently  worked 
with  the  Con-Con.  All  convention  ofltt- 
cers  and  chairmen  received  Bicenten- 
nial coin  collections.  Burrows  Morley, 
chairman  of  the  Saginaw  Coimty  Bicen- 
tennial Committee  and  Raymond  L. 
Gover,  editor  of  the  Saginaw  News  re- 
ceived Bicentennial  flags  signed  by  all  of 
the  delegates  and  faculty  advisers  in  a 
demonstration  of  appreciation  for  these 
gentlemen  initiating  the  Con-Con. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proceedings  have 
concluded.  The  students  have  demon- 
strated that  they  understand  the  need 
for  the  basic  provisions  of  a  constitution 
in  order  to  fully  develop  a  govermnental 
system.  I  invite  you  and  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  read  the  following  articles: 

Capital  Pxtnishment  Debate  Spabks  Stitdent 

Con-Con 

(By  John  A.  Puravs) 

The  emotion  aroused  by  the  issue  of  capital 
punishment  took  voice  In  more  than  three 
hours  of  debate  at  Thursday's  Student  Bi- 
centennial Constitutional  Convention. 

By  far  the  longest  single  argument  during 
the  three-day  assembly,  the  debate  remained 
unresolved  until  the  final  moments. 

And  like  much  convention  bublness.  the 
answer  turned  out  to  be  a  compromise. 

A  motion  offered  by  Swan  Valley,  the  last 
school  called  on  during  ratification  proceed- 
ings, affirmed  the  evident  sentlnent  favoring 
the  ultimate  penalty — but  with  its  applica- 
tion reserved  to  the  judgment  of  Congress, 
the  representatives  of  the  people. 

"Capital  punishment  shall  not  be  out- 
lawed," read  the  measure  approved  by  a  69-64 
vote,  "but  shall  be  inflicted  in  such  cases  as 
Congress  shall  provide. 

That  statement  was  preceded  by  Insistence 
on  capital  punishment  for  the  taking  of 
human  life,  counterpointed  by  pleas  on  be- 
half of  life  for  even  the  lowest  among  us. 

From  10:40  to  2:15  p.m..  three-fourths  of 
the  time  taken  by  Bill  of  Rights  considera- 
tion, the  argument  raged,  punctuated  by 
parliamentary  maneuvers  that  confused  even 
the  most  conscientious  delegates. 

Without  questton  the  debate  provided  the 
best  show  of  the  convention  for  the  1,000  or 
so  students  and  adults  in  the  Civic  Center's 
Wendler  Arena  stands. 

There  were  early  hints  that  capital  punish- 
ment was  the  main  Issue  dividing  the  148 
student  delegates  from  Saginaw  County's  10 
high  schools. 

The  compromise  proposal,  enacted  quietly 
under  the  no-debate  rule  of  ratification,  ap- 
peared to  gain  the  acceptance  of  even  the 
most  vociferous  advocates. 

And  it  came  In  virtual  privacy  beneath  tiers 
of  almost  deserted  blue  and  orange  seats. 

Iroriically,  the  compromise,  written  by 
Robin  Elder  of  Eisenhower  High,  had  been 
among  a  spate  at  capital  punishment  pro.- 
posals  rejected  in  esj'ller  balloting. 

At  different  times,  two  separate  proposals, 
both  imposing  mandatory  death  penalties  for 
specific  crimes,  had  been  adopted. 

One  called  for  capital  punishment  for  pre- 
meditated   murder,    kidnappings    involving 
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serious  personal  harm,  and  for  treason 
threatening  the  safety  of  the  people  of  the 
JJS. 

It  was  adopted,  71-68,  at  12:15,  just  before 
the  convention  recessed  for  lunch. 

But  when  delegates  returned,  a  series  of 
procedural  maneuvers  culminated  in  ap- 
proval, by  69-67,  of  mandatory  death  for  pre- 
meditated murder,  second  conviction  for 
rape,  and  kidnapping  resulting  in  "cruel  and 
unusual  harm"  to  the  victim. 

Submitted  as  a  minority  proposal  by  a 
group  favoring  precise  definition  of  capital 
crimes,  it  vras  signed  by  Jeff  Hansen,  Aaron 
Moore  and  Daniel  Maas,  all  of  Arthur  HUl. 

Debate  and  floor  demonstrations  had 
marked  a  prevailing  favor  for  capital 
punishment. 

But  every  vote  on  the  issue  was  tight  be- 
cause staunch  opponents  of  death  sentences 
joined  with  supporters  who  disliked  particu- 
lar provisions. 

Debate  surrounding  the  series  of  votes 
served  as  an  example  of  the  classic  argu- 
ments employed  on  an  issue  now  confront- 
ing the  Supreme  Court. 

From  the  outset,  Robin  Elder  established 
the  point  on  which  she  finally  prevailed.  "We 
should  not  set  up  specifics,"  she  argued,  "but 
leave  it  up  to  Congress." 

This  failed  to  satisfy  delegates,  such  as 
Hansen,  who  contended  an  executed  killer 
could  not  kill  again. 

Moore  insisted  the  appeals  process  gives 
accused  killers  enough  of  a  break.  Such 
criminals,  he  declared,  "are  not  people, 
they're  not  human  beings,  and  should  not 
be  considered  as  such." 

Pete  Sprung  of  Douglas  MacArthur  asked 
the  convention,  "Can  you  take  another  per- 
son's life?  Or  have  it  on  your  conscience  that 
you  took  an  Innocent  person's  life?" 

One  delegate  retorted,  "What  gives  some- 
one the  right  to  take  a  life  in  the  first 
place?" 

Freeland's  Marlann  Brubaker  insisted, 
"Only  God  has  that  right.  The  death  penalty 
has  been  misused  in  the  past.  I  don't  think 
we  can  sit  here  and  say  it  would  be  mistised 
in  the  future." 

Pat  Purlo  of  Arthur  Hill  agreed.  "By  kill- 
ing a  murderer,  we're  doing  what  he  did." 
Susan  Beyerlein  of  Frankenmuth  added. 
"You  cannot  right  a  wrong  by  committing 
another  wrong." 

But  the  most  intriguing  point  came  from 
Tommy  Ford  of  Buena  Vista,  who  blamed 
violence  on  its  constant  repetition  on  tele- 
vision. 

"Stop  putting  so  much  violence  on  your 
television  shows."  Ford  urged. 

He  declared,  "I  would  prefer,  explicit  sex 
on  television  to  people  killing  each  other  on 
television." 

That  remark  brought  a  buzz  of  amuse- 
ment from  both  floor  and  stands — but  it  also 
produced  a  splash  of  applause. 

At  least  three  times,  Convention  President 
Frederick  Wheeler  Jr.  refused  to  let  the  de- 
bate continue  until  delegates  returned  to 
order. 

Compounding  the  confuslou  was  a  parlia- 
mentary traffic  .jam  involving,  according  to 
the  most  careful  evaluation  possible,  a  divi- 
sion of  the  house  on  a  motion  to  revote  on 
a  motion  to  reconsider  a  defeated  motion  to 
recall  a  previously  approved  amendment. 

"Most  delegates  want  capital  punishment." 
said  Lee  Hennlng  of  Michigan  Lutheran 
Seminary,  "but  they  can't  get  together  on 
what  form  we  want  it  in." 

At  one  point,  a  group  including  Marc  Near- 
Ing  of  MacArthur,  Sprung,  Andrew  Peltsch 
and  Terry  Ellison  of  CarroUton  and  Levirls 
Mahoney  of  Chesaning  contemplated  their 
differing  votes  and  concluded  the  complexi- 
ties of  debate  had  exhausted  them. 

Debate  tactics  Included  distribution  of 
photos  of  execution  victims,  causing  one  pro- 
ponent to  declare,  "No  one's  p&sslng  around 
pictures  of  the  people  they  killed." 
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Opponents  also  assembled  literature  detail- 
ing arguments  against  the  death  penalty. 

After  that,  the  final  compromise  seemed 
an  anticlimax. 

Marc  Nearlng  summed  up,  "I  dent  know 
why  I  ever  voted  any  other  way." 


CoN-CoN  Briefs 

If  the  Bicentennial  Con-Con  delegates 
want  to  do  It  all  over  again,  they  can — using 
the  same  paper. 

A  diligent  investigation  by  delegates  dis- 
covered the  duplicating  paper  contributed  by 
3M  Co.  for  the  convention  can  be  recycled. 
And  company  officials  told  them  they'd  follow 
through. 

"Save  your  paper."  Sylvia  Olvera  of  Car- 
roUton bubbled.  "They're  going  to  recycle  it. 
Isn't  that  fantastic?" 

It  wlU  be  just  about  as  fantastic,  probably, 
as  the  amount  of  paper  the  students  con- 
sumed in  coming  up  with  a  new  Constitution. 

The  final  count:  15,000  sheets  of  paper 
consumed  in  writing  a  14-page  document. 

Student  Con-Con  delegates  outperformed 
the  original  Founding  Fathers  in  at  least  one 
respect:  Devotion  to  duty. 

For  the  1787  convention  in  Philadelphia, 
states  assigned  something  like  73  represent- 
atives. Only  55  survived  to  sign  the  document. 

A  check  with  faculty  advisers  to  the  1976 
student  convention  showed  consistent  at- 
tendance by  147  of  the  148  delegates  repre- 
senting Saginaw  Cotinty's  19  high  schools. 

Their  signatures,  too.  will  be  affixed  when 
a  "clean"  copy  of  the  student  Constitution 
is  distributed  to  schools  next  week. 


B&NQUirr  Lattds  Convention  Delsgatcs 
(By  Mary  Lawrence  Foreman) 

It  was  all  over  except  for  final  signing  of 
the  completed  Constitution  for  delegates  to 
the  Student  Constitutional  Convention  who 
gathered  for  a  banquet  celebration  Thurs- 
day night  at  the  Saginaw  Civic  Center. 

The  banquet  concluded  three  days  of  ac- 
tivities surrounding  their  efforts  to  rewrite 
the  United  States  Constitution.  The  task  was 
finally  completed  Thursday  afternoon  by  148 
delegates  from  19  county  high  schools. 

The  student  convention  was  co-sponsored 
by  The  Saginaw  News  and  the  Saginaw 
County  Bicentennial  Committee. 

With  all  the  poUticklng  behind  them  the 
students,  joined  by  local  and  state  leaders, 
were  congratulated  and  awarded  for  their 
work,  [fecial  bicentennial  coin  collections 
were  presented  all  convention  officers  and 
chairmen.  A  special  memento  was  also  pre- 
sented Lee  Henning.  of  Michigan  Lutheran 
Seminary  and  Terry  Ellison  of  CarroUton 
High  School,  voted  by  the  delegation  as  the 
most  outstanding  convention  delegates. 

All  convention  delegates,  sponsors  and 
each  high  school  received  a  copy  of  Michigan 
congressional  resolution  424  adopted  Jan.  20 
by  state  legislators.  The  resolution  applauds 
the  Saginaw  County  effort  as  a  "telling  and 
rewarding  experience." 

The  resolution  was  presented  the  delega- 
tion by  State  Rep.  James  E.  O'Neill.  (D- 
Saginaw)  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 
"The  student  convention  is  an  indication  of 
what  is  in  store  for  the  nation  In  the  future," 
O'Neill  said. 

Rep.  O'Neill  was  Joined  in  congratulating 
the  delegation  by  two  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
convention.  Burrows  Morley,  chairman  of 
the  Saginaw  County  Bicentennial  Committee 
and  Raymond  L.  Gover,  editor  of  The  Sagi- 
naw News.  Both  Gover  and  Morley  were 
thanked  by  students  for  their  assistance  and 
presented  with  bicentennial  flags  signed  by 
all  delegates  and  faculty  advisors.  The  com- 
memorative flag  was  also  presented  to  Rob- 
ert Flt^erald,  chairman  of  the  faculty  ad- 
visory committee. 

In  his  congratulations  to  students,  Gover 
offered  a  brief  history  of  how  the  student 
convention  idea  was  first  conceived,  devel- 
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oped,  and  first  suggested  to  tb»  coonty's 
school  superintendents  In  1974.  Oover  said 
at  first  there  wasn't  much  response  to  the 
Idea  so  he  filed  It  away  untU  the  fall  when 
be  mentioned  the  Idea  to  Morley  who  was 
••turned  on"  by  the  Idea  of  a  student  consti- 
tutional convention. 

Oover  said  his  first  hopes  for  the  conven- 
tion then  began  to  take  shape  and  were 
completed  In  the  past  three  days.  "This  com- 
munity should  take  heart  and  great  pride  In 
what  you  young  men  and  women  have  ac- 
complished. And  to  those  In  government  who 
are  here  tonight.  I  say  look  around  you,  what 
you  see  most  likely  Is  your  competition  a  few 
years  down  the  road.  I  don't  envy  the  future 
campaigns  you  are  going  to  wage  If  you  are 
to  retain  ofllce." 

A  special  tribute  was  paid  to  the  conven- 
tion's parliamentarian.  Fred  I.  Chase,  of 
Lansing  who  guided  the  convention  through 
procedural  haggles  throughout.  The  entire 
banquet  gathering  stood  and  honored  Chase 
with  a  pre-blrthday  song  salute.  Chase  wUl 
be  79  in  March. 

Students  wUl  sign  the  completed  Consti- 
tution next  week  when  clrcvilated  to  them  at 
individual  high  schools.  Today  they  have 
removed  their  convention  delegates'  hats 
and  retume<'.  to  classes,  but  as  one  delegate 
said  as  she  donned  her  coat  to  leave  conven- 
tion center.  '•ThU  has  been  something  I  will 
remember  all  my  life." 
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IN  MEMORIAM  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
HENRY  REDYKE.  OUTSTANDING 
CITIZEN,  MISSIONARY  PILOT  AND 
GREAT  AMERICAN 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF    NEW    JEKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

"'  Thursday,  February  5.  1976 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks  ago 
Hei^  ReDyke  was  killed  in  a  plane  crash 
In  South  America  and  this  Sunday  after- 
noon residents  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict will  assemble  to  commemorate  the 
legacy  of  this  outstanding  citizen,  mis- 
sionary pilot,  and  great  American  who 
relinguished  his  worldly  goods  to  seek 
life's  fulfillment  and  purpose  in  service 


to  God  and  his  fellowman.  Memorial 
services  will  be  held  at  the  Hawthorne 
Gospel  Church,  Hawthorne.  N.J. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  know  that  you  and  our 
colleagues  here  in  the  Congress  will  want 
to  join  with  me  in  memorlam  to  Henry 
-ReDyke  and  extend  our  most  sincere 
condolences  to  his  wife.  Margaret;  their 
sons.  James  of  Tulsa.  Okla..  and  Jerry 
of  Wichita,  Kans.:  their  daughter,  Mrs. 
Jill  Crawford  of  Jamaica  Plains,  Mass.: 
their  grandchildren,  his  brother.  Peter 
D.  of  Fairlawn.  N.J.;  his  sisters,  Mrs. 
Betty  FitzGerald  of  Teaneck.  N.J.;  Mrs. 
Trina  Livingston  of  Mahwah.  N.J.;  and 
Mrs  Martha  Cximmlngs  of  Ballston-Spa. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

During  this  Bicentennial  year  as  we 
celebrate  the  history  of  our  wonderful 
country  and  the  purpose  and  progress 
that  its  people  have  forged  to  achieve 
preeminence  of  our  representative  de- 
mocracy among  all  nations  throughout 
the  world,  may  we  take  a  moment  to  re- 
flect upon  the  achievements  and  exem- 
plary good  works  of  Henry  ReDyke.  Hi3 
way  of  life  was  noble  In  cause,  rich  'n 
wi«:dom,  and  far  reaching  in  its  effect  on 
the  way  of  life  of  millions  of  people — 
truly  symbolic  of  a  great  American  and 
all  of  the  ideals  and  traditions  we  hold 
so  dear  in  the  American  way  of  life  and 
the  "American  Dream." 

Mr.  Speaker.  10  years  ago  Henry  Re- 
Dyke,  foresaking  all  things,  became  a 
missionary  pilot  flying  missionaries  and 
their  supplies  into  remote  comers  of 
jungles  and  mountainous  regions  of  the 
globe.  During  the  past  5  years  he  piloted 
mercy  and  medical  flights  and  transport- 
ed seminary  teachers  and  students  to 
classes,  aiding  2V2  million  Quechua  In- 
dians and  IVi  million  Aymara  Indians 
living  in  small  villages,  without  roads, 
hidden  deep  in  the  valleys  and  the  moim- 
tainous  slopes  of  the  Andes  Mountains  of 
Bolivia. 

With  your  permlsslorfT  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  in  our 
historical  journal  of  Congress  Henry 
ReDyke's  story  as  related  to  me  by  his 
good  friend  Bert  Nawyn  of  Prospect 
Park.  N.J..  a  most  adroit  news  corre- 
spondent and  executive  secretary  of  the 


Eastern  Christian  School  Association,  as 
follows: 

HCNKT  RkDTKX'S  STOKT 

Henry  ReDyke  of  Wyckoff.  New  Jersey  was 
a  man  who  sacrificed  all  that  be  had  to 
become  an  active  disciple  of  bis  Lord  and 
Savior.  He  was  not  an  ordinary  man;  on  the 
contrary,  be  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
talents;  a  man  whose  personality  was  alive 
with  concern  for  his  fellowman.  He  wanted 
to  bring  them  the  goepel. 

It  was  in  the  service  of  his  fellowman  that 
be  was  killed  In  an  airplane  crash  on  Janu- 
ary 20,  1976  when  his  plane  smashed  Into 
the  Andes  Mountains  In  the  jungles  of 
Bolivia. 

Henry  ReDyke  was  a  successful  buslnees- 
man  and  as  a  contractor-excavator  he  be- 
came affluent.  Just  abpot  ten  years  ago  he 
realized  that  there  jns  more  to  life  than 
being  Involved  In  Jne  business,  social  and 
civic  areas.  He  n^lfst  make  life  worthwhUe, 
he  decided. 

Selling  his  business  and  his  luxurious 
home  In  Wyckoff.  he  and  his  wife,  Margaret, 
began  learning  the  language  spoken  by  the 
Bolivian  native.  His  next  step  was  to  pur- 
chase a  $50,000  airplane.  The  remainder  of 
his  funds  he  distributed  to  charity. 

For  the  past  ten  years  Henry  ReDyke  has 
been  busy  on  missions  of  mercy  In  Bolivia. 
Landing  strips  were  hewn  out  of  the  Bolivian 
Jungle  and  Henry  ReDyke  delivered  medical 
supplies  from  outpost  to  Jungle  camp.  He 
transported  missionaries  so  that  the  gospel 
could  be  brought  to  the  natives.  He  brought 
provisions  when  natives  were  sick.  Dally  he 
busied  himself  on  errands  of  mercy.  Mar- 
garet, his  wife,  was  the  perfect  mate  for  him. 
She  busied  herself  dally  helping  native 
women. 

Henry  ReDyke  died  in  the  service  of  hto 
Lord.  There  Is  no  question  that  he  will  be 
missed  but  the  work  of  the  Lord  will  go  on. 
There  Is  no  way  that  the  goepel  can  ever 
be  stopped  from  reaching  eager  and  receptive 
hearts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  memorialize  in  the  annals  of 
Congress  Henry  ReDyke's  meritorious 
service  to  mankind.  We  do  indeed  salute 
him  and  extend  our  Nation's  gratitude 
for  all  of  his  good  works.  I  trust  that  his 
wife.  Margaret,  and  his  family  will  soon 
find  abiding  comfort  in  the  faith  that 
God  has  given  them  and  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  Henry  is  now  under  His  eternal 
care.  May  he  rest  in  peace. 


February  6,  1976 
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SENATE— Frirfaf^,  February  6,  1976 


The  Senate  met  at  8:45  am.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Wendell  H. 
Ford,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky. 


PRATES 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almighty  God,  who  in  times  past  hast 
watched  over  this  Nation  and  brought  us 
to  the  opening  of  a  new  century,  we  re- 
joice In  that  revolution  which  was  first 
In  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  then 
consummated  as  one  nation  under  God. 

Make  our  hearts  grateful  for  the 
achievements  of  the  past.  Clarify  our 
vision  of  the  imfinlshed  task.  Spare  us 
from  fondling  old  failures  or  from  lug- 
ging into  the  future  the  memory  of  sins 
long  forgiven.  Let  Thy  refining  fire  sweep 


through  our  Nation,  rekindling  our  faith, 
mending  our  divisions,  cleansing  the 
roots  of  national  life. 

Grant  to  the  President  strength  to 
lead,  to  the  Congress  wisdom  to  legislate, 
and  to  the  people  a  sense  of  civic  re- 
sponsibility. Lead  us  from  strength  to 
strength  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  and 
in  the  creation  of  an  order  akin  to  Thy 
kingdom  on  Earth. 

In  Thy  holy  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


vs.  Senats, 
President  pbo  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  6, 1976. 
To  the  Senate- 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Wendell  H. 
FoU),  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Kentucky. 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during 
my  absence. 

JAICES  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  FORD  thereupon  took  the  chair  as 
Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  commimication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, February  5,  1976,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINOS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  comnilttees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  4uring  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Michigan  is 
T*ppofimizGcl 

Mr.  GREPPIN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
wish  to  use  the  time  allocated.  But  if  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  desires  any  time, 
I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  liim. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  U  he  desires  addi- 
tional time,  he  may  have  my  time. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Thank  you. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Wyoming  is 
recognized.      i 


REQUEST  TO  VITIATE  ALL  ACTION 
OP  THE  SENATE  YESTERDAY 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  of  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Senate  yesterday  be  vitiated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
object.    

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  is  heard. 

The  Senator  fn»n  Montana  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  of 
proceeding  as  between  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
be  reversed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recog- 
nized. 


A  NEED  FOR  ADDITIONAL  FEDERAL 
JUDGES 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  courts  are  in  serious  trouble 
because  they  lack  sufficient  judges,  and 
it  is  incumbent  upon  Congress  to  move 
with  the  utmost  speed  to  provide  the 
necessary  relief. 

^This  is  not  a  new  problem.  In  1972, 
the  U.S.  Judicial  Conference  recom- 
mended, the  creation  of  52  new  Federal 
judgeships  based  upon  its  quadrennial 
survey  of  the  district  courts.  By  request, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Bttrdick)  introduced  the 
omnibus  judgeship  bill,  S.  597,  which 
was  representative  of  this  recommenda- 
tion. The  following  year,  the  Subcom- 


mittee on  Improvements  in  Judicial 
Machinery  conducted  a  thorough  and  ex- 
haustive round  of  hearings  and  reported 
a  bill  to  the  lull  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary calling  for  the  creation  of  addi- 
tional judgeships.  Unfortunately,  S.  597 
died  at  the  end  of  the  93d  Congress. 

One  year  ago.  Senator  Buroick  again 
introduced  legislation,  S.  287,  to  provide 
the  badly  needed  judgeships.  As  reported 
in  September  of  last  year,  that  bill  would 
create  45  new  Federal  district  judge- 
ships— 4  years  and  7  judges  behind 
anticipated  needs. 

We  all  realize  that  Congress  has  an 
unusually  larg^  number  of  pressing  issues 
facing  it.  There  are  still  serious  economic 
problems  for  which  we  must  find  solu- 
tions; some  fundamental  problems  relat- 
ing to  energy  remain  unresolved:  and 
true  tax  reform  has  to  be  instituted  if 
we  are  not  to  be  confront^  with  a  tax- 
payer revolt. 

These  issues,  and  others,  are  vitally 
important  and  time  consuming.  How- 
ever, in  dealing  with  them  we  cannot 
and  must  not  overlook  other  matters 
that  are  just  as  vital  in  the  long  run  to 
the  continuation  of  a  viable  democratic 
form  of  government.  The  effective  and 
efficient  operation  of  the  judicial  system 
is  one  of  those  matters  which  we  cannot 
afford  to  ignore. 

The  urgent  need  for  new  district 
judges  is  patently  clear.  There  have  not 
been  any  new  judgeships  created  since 
1970.  However,  statistics  show  that  total 
case  filings  increased  26.2  percent  be- 
tween fiscal  year  1970  and  1975.  Total 
filings  per  judge  jumped  from  317  to 
402  during  the  same  period.  And,  in 
many  districts  the  situation  is  even  more 
serious.  A  prime  example  Is  the  eastern 
district  of  Kentucky.  The  report  of  the 
Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  U.S.  Courts  reveals  that  civil  filings 
in  the  eastern  district  increased  114.8 
percent  between  fiscal  year  1970  and  1975 
making  this  district  fourth  in  the  Nation 
insofar  as  percentage  change  in  total  fil- 
ings. Because  of  the  crushing  load  of 
csises  last  year,  the  Federal  judges  in  this 
district  were  forced  to  suspend  temporar- 
ily the  setting  of  civil  cases  for  trial.  S. 
287  would  provide  one  additional  district 
judge  for  the  eastern  district. 

Recently  passed  legislation,  such  as 
the  Speedy  Trial  Act  of  1975,  scheduled 
to  begin  taking  effect  this  year,  will  place 
new  stresses  on  the  already  overtaxed 
and  imderstaffed  Federal  court  system. 
This  act  sets  time  limits  on  the  delay  be- 
tween arrest  and  trial,  and  exceeding  the 
limits  could  result  in  dismissal  of  valid 
cases.  Attempting  to  meet  the  time  lim- 
its with  inadequate  staffs  will  imdoubt- 
edly  reduce  the  quality  of  Federal  justice. 

Furthermore,  changing  economical 
and  sociological  conditions  are  placing 
new  and  unique  burdens  on  the  Federal 
judiciary.  Citizens  are  looking  to  the 
judiciary  for  the  redress  of  wrongs,  such 
as  environmental  damage,  which  would 
not  have  been  litigated  a  few  years  ago. 
Unless  the  judiciary  can  deal  fairly  and 
rapidly  with  these  issues,  confidence  in 
our  democratic  form  of  government  will 
be  further  imdermlned.  Given  the  pres- 
ent mood  of  the  American  people,  we 
cannot  afford  to  have  the  confidence  gap 
widen  any  further. 


Bfr.  President,  for  many  months  I  have 
been  calling  for  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  S.  287  by  the  full  Senate.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  this  bill  is  one  of  the 
more  important  pieces  of  legislation 
pending  in  Congress  and  tiiere  is  sub- 
stantial evidence  that  many  others  agree. 
On  January  7,  1976,  the  Washington 
Post  summarized  Chief  Justic^  Burger's 
yearoid  report  on  the  state  of  judici- 
ary. The  editorial  concluded  "that  Con- 
gress is,  once  again,  letting  the  Federal 
courts  drift  towards  serious  trouble"  by 
not  promptly  providing  the  additional 
judges  for  the  district  courts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  have  always  be- 
lieved that  a  basic  principle  of  our  sys- 
tem of  government  is  the  rie^t  of  prompt 
judicial  action  without  unnecessary  and 
unreasonable  delay.  At  a  time  when  we 
are  experiencing  such  delays,  the  Con- 
gress cannot  dally  any  longer.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren  Burger  has  stated  that  the 
judiciary  stands  ready  to  do  the  job  if 
they  have  the  tools.  I  am  urgently  rec- 
ommending again  today  that  we  begin 
giving  ttiem  the  tools  by  calling  up  S.  287 
for  consideration  as  soon  as  possible 
when  the  Senate  returns  from  its  recess. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Exhibit  1 
The  State  op  the  Judiciary 

Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger's  "year-end 
report"  on  the  state  of  the  judiciary  is  a  use- 
ful reminder  that  Congress  is.  once  again,  let- 
ting the  federal  courts  drift  towards  serious 
trouble.  By  falling  to  act  on  r^>eated  requests 
for  additional  Judges,  higher  salaries  and 
changes  In  jurisdictional  requirements.  Con- 
gress Is  helping  to  create  a  situation  in  which 
congestion  and  delayed  Justice  will  become 
commonplace  In  the  federal  Judicial  system, 
^deed,  the  Chief  Justice  would  have  been 
warranted  In  using  far  sharper  words  to  char- 
acterize the  current  problems  of  the  courts. 

In  1972,  for  example,  the  Judiciary  pre- 
sented to  Congress,  at  Its  request,  projec- 
tions of  how  heavy  the  Judicial  business 
would  be  through  1976.  Those  projections 
suggested  that  the  Judiciary  needed  almost 
Immediately  52  additional  Judges  in  the  dis- 
trict courts  and  13  In  the  courts  of  appeal.  It 
is  now  1976  and  the  projections  have  come 
true.  Yet  Congress  has  still  not  created  a  sin- 
gle new  Judgeship.  Absurd  as  It  may  seem, 
the  same  law  which  required  the  Judiciary 
to  submit  projections  In  1972  now  requires 
It  to  submit  projections  through  1980.  Maybe, 
If  the  country  is  lucky,  sometime  before  1980 
the  courts  will  be  given  the  number  of  Judges 
they  should  have  had  in  1972. 

The  numbers  cited  by  the  Chief  Justice 
bear  out  his  plea  for  help.  Since  Judges  were 
last  added  to  the  federal  district  courts  in 
1970,  the  number  of  cases  pending  per  Judge- 
ship has  Increased  from  285  to  355  even 
though  the  existing  Judges  have  Increased 
the  number  of  cases  each  disposes  of  each 
year  by  27  per  cent.  At  the  appeUate  level, 
the  nimiber  of  cases  per  Judge  has  risen  from 
282  to  515  since  1968  when  the  number  of 
appellate  Judgeships  was  last  Increased.  As  a 
result,  the  number  of  appeals  awaiting  dis- 
position Increased  from  6,615  In  1968  to  12.128 
In  1975. 

Congress  has  shown  precisely  the  same 
kind  of  Indifference  to  the  problem  of  Judicial 
salaries.  Active  federal  Judges,  In  conunon 
with  12,000  other  high-level  federal  officials, 
have  received  a  pay  Increase  of  only  5  per 
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c«nt  since  1969  becaiiae  that's  as  much  as 
congressmen  dared  Increase  their  own  sal- 
aries for  fear  of  political  reprisals.  Retired 
federal  Judges  have  received  the  same  amount 
even  though  almost  all  other  retired  federal 
employees  have  received  a  69  per  cent  In- 
crease In  their  pensions.  Because  of  this,  more 
federal  Judges  have  resigned  to  return  to  pri- 
vate practice  In  the  last  two  years  than  In  the 
preceding  35  years.  And  highly  qxiaUfled  re- 
placements for  them  are  becoming  Increas- 
ingly difficult  to  find  because  of  the  severe 
cut  In  Income  they  would  have  to  take  If 
they  chose  to  go  on  the  federal  bench. 

The  third  area  In  which  Congress  should 
act  to  aid  the  courts  concerns  their  Jurlsdl- 
tlon.  The  Chief  Justice  recommends  the  abo- 
lition of  the  remaining  category  of  three- 
Judge  federal  district  courts  and  the  removal 
of  all  diversity  cases  from  those  courts.  The 
former  should  clearly  be  done;  three-Judge 
courts  from  which  appeals  go  directly  to  the 
Su-reme  Court  may  once  have  blen  \Lseful. 
But  the  press  of  business  now  ranulres  that 
these  cases  be  handled  like  al/athers  with 
appeals  going  Orst  to  the  clrci^tjcourts.  On 
diversity  cases,  we  are  not  as  sure  is  the  Chief 
Justice  Is  that  all  of  these  should  be  turned 
over  to  the  state  courts — though  certainly  the 
vast  majority  should  be.  These  cases  are  In 
the  federal  courts  only  because  the  parties 
Involved  are  citizens  of  different  states,  not 
because  questions  of  federal  law  are  Involved. 
This  Jurisdiction  was  created  when  the  Con- 
stitution was  written  because  of  the  fear  of 
local  prejudice  against  out-of-staters  In  lo- 
cal courts.  While  It  may  have  been  vital  to 
handle  those  cases  In  federal  courts  during 
the  e«wly  years  of  the  nation's  history.  It 
makes  little  sense  now.  for  Instance,  to  have 
an  automobile  accident  case  tried  In  federal 
court  solely  because  one  driver  lives  In  Mary- 
land and  another  In  Virginia.  There  may  be 
some  narrow  categories  of  cases  in  which 
local  prejudice  could  still  be  a  factor  but 
Congress  should  sort  those  out  and  force  the 
remainder  of  diversity  cases  Into  the  state 
courts  where  they  belong. 

Congress  should  address  these  matters 
promptly.  There  Is  much  truth  In  Chief  Jus- 
tice Burger's  concluding  comments:  "No  na- 
tion has  done  more  to  protect  private  free- 
doms while  conducting  successfully  the  ex- 
periment of  self-government  begun  In  1776. 
As  we  try  to  look  forward  Into  what  another 
century  will  bring,  we  can  be  optimistic 
about  the  prospects  of  Justice  In  this  coun- 
try provided  we  relate  the  burdens  placed  on 
the  courts  to  their  capacity  to  perform  and 
provide  the  necessary  tools  and  personnel." 

Mr.  HXJDDLESTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Stone) 
Is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

BROADENED  INTERNATIONAL  AG- 
GRESSION REQUIRES  NEW  POL- 
ICY RESPONSES 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  many  na- 
tions throughout  the  world  are  striving 
to  achieve  self-determination,  and  a 
realization  of  their  national  potential. 
It  is  wrong,  therefore,  for  outside  forces 
to  openly  and  jubilantly  storm  Into  these 
nations  and  attempt  to  alter  and  control 
the    course    of    their    destiny    through 


armed  intervention  and  terrorism — a 
new  dimension  in  international  aggres- 
sion. 

Yet,  the  armed  forces  of  Cuba  are 
spreading  in  unprecedented  numbers 
throughout  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and 
other  parts  of  this  globe.  Cuban  troops  in 
Angola  now  number  approximately 
11,000.  They  have  doubled  in  strength 
since  mid-December  alone.  Our  United 
Nations  delegation  has  confirmed  that 
Cuban  troops  are  present  in  six  other 
African  nations  as  well:  Somalia,  the 
Congo,  Nambia,  Guinea,  Equatorial 
Guinea,  and  Guinea-Bissau.  It  has  now 
been  confirmed  that  Cuban  troops  fought 
in  Syria  against  Israel  in  1973  and  may 
still  be  there.  Press  and  intelligence  re- 
ports suggest  that  there  are  300  Cubans 
in  Algeria  training  troops  fighting 
against  Morocco  in  the  disputed  Spanish 
Sahara.  The  Special  Consultative  Com- 
mittee on  Security  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  has  concluded  that 
Cuba's  Embassies  in  Europe  are  spear- 
heads for  Csistro's  intelligence  activities 
directed  against  NATO  forces.  Only  yes- 
terday the  Associated  Press  reported  that 
secret  reports  have  been  submitted  to 
members  of  NATO  by  their  own  intelli- 
gence and  security  agencies. 

They  confirmed  that  an  international 
terrorist  network  is  operating  globally. 
This  network  receives  its  supiport  from 
Syria.  Iraq,  Libya.  South  Yemen  and 
Cuba.  Recent  speeches  by  Castro  and  his 
spokesmen  indicate  "satisfaction  and 
pride"  with  his  policy  of  open  worldwide 
Cuban  military  involvement. 

What  has  been  the  response  of  our 
Government?  Up  until  recently  we  were 
embarked  full  speed  ahead  on  a  program 
seeking  renewed  relations  with  Castro. 
Now.  after  the  world'has  finally  seen  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg  in  Angola,  Secretary 
Kissinger  is  reported  to  have  concluded 
that  Cuba  is  again  in  the  business  of 
"exporting  revolution"  on  its  own  initia- 
tive throughout  the  world.  He  recently 
remarked  "I  believe  the  Cubans  went  in 
there  with  flags  flying."  Even  a  Soviet 
ofiBcial  remarked  last  week — referring  to 
Angola:  "We  didn't  even  have  to  twist 
their  arms.  The  Cubans  wanted  to  go 
in."  The  very  phrase  "export  of  revolu- 
tion" emanated  frorai  Cuban  activities 
in  Venezuela  in  1964.  Secretary  Kissin- 
ger and  President  Ford  have  finally 
spoken  out  against  Cuba's  conduct  in 
Angola  and  other  parts  of  Africa.  They 
finally  realize  that  armed  Cuban  inter- 
vention is  no  longer  imaginary — it  is 
reality. 

What  is  Secretary  Kissinger's  proposal 
other  than  deploring  this  conduct?  What 
of  the  possible  threat  to  our  facilities  in 
Panama  from  increased  Panamanian- 
Cuban  relations  evidenced  by  General 
Torrijos'  recent  triumphant  showcase  in 
Havana.  What  does  the  administration 
propose  to  do  about  it  if  5,000  Cuban 
troops  turn  up  as  advisers  in  Panama? 
What  does  the  administration  propose 
to  do  about  it  if  the  500  Cuban  military 
personnel  now  in  the  Sahara  suddenly 
escalate  to  5.000  or  10,000 — enough  to 
prevent  peace  from  settling  into  this 
troubled  region.  There  is  a  new  shape 
to  the  table.  Angola  is  not  an  isolated 
event.  There  is  a  new  dimension  to  the 


menace  of  exported  terrorism  and^g^"^ 
gression. 

The  question  which  must  now  be  asked 
to  those  who  are  in  direct  charge  of  our 
foreign  policy  is:  What  do  you  propose 
to  do  in  light  of  your  own  declarations? 
It  is  time  for  the  State  Department  and 
the  President  to  outline  for  Congress  and 
the  American  people  a  reasonable  plan 
for  blocking,  combating,  and  overcom- 
ing the  exjpanding  export  of  revolution 
and  terrorism  which  has  become  the  of- 
ficial, unchallenged  policy  of  the  Cuban 
regime.  All  that  Secretary  Kissinger  and 
the  President  have  done  thus  far  is  com- 
plain that  Congress  did  not  respond  to 
their  requests  for  covert  assistance  which 
was  too  little,  too  late,  and  focused  on 
only  one  part  of  the  problem  in  an  im- 
proper manner.  The  problem  is  much 
greater.  I,  for  one,  suggest  to  Mr,  Kis- 
singer: Give  us  specific  proposals  that 
can  overcome  this  new  overall  problem; 
do  not  just  complain  about  it.  Give  us 
proposals  that  face  up  to  the  full  scope 
of  the  threat  and  make  these  proposals 
openly  and  in  full  view  of  Uie  American 
people. 

For  example,  can  the  administration 
not  consider  the  effectiveness  of  shutting 
off  economic  assistance  and  private 
trade  to  the  aggressor,  terrorist  nations 
while  compensating  Americans  for  the 
loss  of  interrupted  contracts?  Could  we 
not  interrupt  our  grain  sales  to  the  So- 
viets— part  of  which,  for  all  we  know, 
may  be  feeding  Soviets  and  Cubans  in 
Angola?  Such  an  interruption  would  al- 
low us  to  obtain  a  larger  grain  reserve,  a 
potentially  necessary  objective  if  our 
winter  wheat  forecast  does  not  improve, 
and  would  act  as  insurance  against  ris- 
ing prices  to  consumers. 

Can  we  not  openly  commit  to  support 
people  and  nations  resisting  such  ter- 
rorism or  military  aggression  by  provid- 
ing suflBcient  equipment,  training  and 
financial  support  to  overcome  or  deter 
their  attackers — and  without  commit- 
ting American  troops? 

Are  there  not  other  means  known  to 
the  administration  which  could  prove  ef- 
fective in  the  deterrence  of  such  ag- 
gression, and  which  will  not  draw  us 
into  the  quicksand  of  another  Vietnam? 
Secretary  Kissinger  is  known  for  his 
creative  policy  proposals.  He  has  won  a 
Nobel  Peace  Prize.  He  is  respected  for 
his  ingenuity  and  his  willingness  to 
speak  out. 

Congress  and  the  American  people  are 
listening. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  excerpts  from  a 
report  entitled  "Present  Marxist-Leninist 
Subversive  Activities  in  America,"  which 
was  prepared  by  the  Special  Consultative 
Committee  on  Security  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  together  with  an  article  pub- 
lished in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXCZRFTS 
FACE    14 

If  we  pass  over  the  events  like  the  "Cul- 
tural Congresa",  the  "Declarations  of  Ha- 
vana" and  the  meetings  held  by  the  Latin 
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American  Contlaental  Organizations  of  Stu- 
dents, between  1966  and  the  beginning  of  the 
seventies,  taking  notice  of  the  ^>parent  "In- 
activity" In  Cuba,  and  disregarding  the  re- 
maining areas  of  the  globe,  where  we  have 
Indications  that  the  menace  stUI  remains, 
we  could  conclude  that  the  Marzlst-Lenlnlst 
danger  ceased  to  exist  In  America. 

PAGE    15 

But  It  b^pens  . . .  that  in  the  middle  of 
this  year.  In  the  so-called  "Inactive"  Cuba, 
a  Congress  of  the  Latin  American  communist 
parties  took  place,  during  which  it  was  de- 
cided to  raise  the  revolutionary  activities  to 
a  new  level,  on  the  [Latin  American]  Conti- 
nent. And  the  Congress  took  place  In  Cuba, 
that  redeemed  Cuba,  because  the  interna- 
tional circumstances,  which  required  sanc- 
tions, have  changed. . . . 

PACE    1« 

In  the  middle  of  July  1976,  Cuban  diplo- 
macy got  seriously  Implicated  in  the  "Carlos 
Affaire"  (Illlch  Ramirez  Sanchez,  the  Vene- 
zuelean)  and  because  of  It  three  Cuban  diplo- 
mats, accredited  at  the  Qual  d'Orday  were 
asked  to  leave  Prance.  Great  Britain  asked 
to  recall  the  Second  Secretary  of  the  Cuban 
Embassy  In  London.  They  all  were  Impli- 
cated In  this  affaire. 

PAGES    19/20 

Fidel  Castro  and  Its  government  foment 
numerous  movements  In  Latin  America  and 
export  terror  and  subversion  activities  to 
this  area  of  the  American  Continent  as 
they  do  to  the  TTnlted  States,  Africa  and 
the  Middle  East,  though  to  a  lesser  degree. 

PAGE    21 

It  must  be  mentioned  that  the  Head- 
quarters of  the  Cuban  Intelligence  (D.O.I.) 
have  been  under  the  control  of  the  Soviet 
K.Q.B.  during  the  last  few  years  and  that 
consequently,  the  K.G.B.  supervises  more  or 
less  directly  the  terrorists  activities  operating 
from  Havana. 

PAGE    27 

At  this  time  we  observe,  the  Communist 
parties  which  respond  to  the  Soviet  line, 
follow  Its  directives  and  present  themselves, 
on  the  International  scene  as  fervent  fol- 
lowers of  "peaceful  coexistence".  Yet  In  sec- 
ret they  foment  armed  struggle,  terror  or 
guerrilla  warfare,  etc.  especially  from  the 
satellites  like  Cuba. 

PAGE    32 

There  exist  In  Cuba  many  schools  for 
training  In  subversive  activities,  under  the 
direction  of  experts  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
Czechoslovakia  and  from  Cuba  Itself.  In 
these  schools  hundreds  of  Latin  Americans 
(men  and  women)  are  taught  subversive 
tactics  and  terror  and  guerrilla  activities  In 
urban  and  rural  areas. 

Cuba  Is  the  headquarters  of  the  Tupa- 
moros  refugees  and  the  training  and  supply 
center  for  subversive  and  terror  activities  on 
the  American  Continent. 

The  Communist  aid  to  terrorist  and  guer- 
rilla groups  in  Argentine  Is  channeled 
through  Castro'6  Cuba. . . . 

One  of  the  most  ominous  events  with 
eventually  dire  consequences  for  aU  our 
countries  was  the  transfer  made  by  Castro 
of  the  Cuban  Intelligence  Headquarters  to 
the  Soviet  Secret  Police,  the  K.G.B.,  Castro's 
agents  have  infiltrated  Latin  America  and 
the  United  States,  employing  Latin  American 
and  United  States  agents  for  their  spying 
and  sabotage  activities.  In  full  cooperation 
with  the  K.O.B.  agents  and  representatives. 

A  cooperation  between  Cuba  and  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  military  field  presents 
a  serious  menace  to  the  sectulty  and  peace 
In  the  countries  of  America. 

PAGE   34 

The  Cuban  military  connection  with  an 
extra-continental  power,  as  Imperialist  and 
aggressive  as  the  Soviet  Union,  calls  for  pre- 
ventive measures.   .  .  . 


PACK   40 

There  Is  an  overwhelming  evidence  that 
Cuba,  through  Its  diplomatic  missions,  con- 
tinues to  serve  as  a  springboard  for  spntA- 
Ing  revolution  in  America. 

AU  countries,  except  Cuba,  condemn  sub- 
versive and  terrorist  activities.  ... 

WoRU>  Tebkorists  Help  Arab  Raoicais 

(By  Peter  Nlesewand) 
Baghdad,  Iraq. — ^Militant  Palestinian  Be- 
lectlon  Front  organizations  are  strengthen- 
ing their  links  with  revolutionary  groups  in 
E\irope  and  Latin  America  In  a  move  likely 
to  bring  Increased  International  guerrilla 
activity. 

Delegations  were  sent  abroad  last  year  to 
make  contact  with  Arab  groups  and 
"freedom-seeking  movements,"  and  Rejec- 
tion Front  sources  here  made  It  clear  that 
foreign  participation  In  the  Palestinian 
struggle  Is  welcome. 

This  Is  expected  to  bring  an  Increase  in 
raids  on  Israeli  and  International  targets — 
-nat  only  attaclfs  masterminded  by  foreigners, 
siioh  as  the  kidnaping  In  Vienna  of  the 
Organization  or,  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries' oil  ministers  by  Venezuelan  guerrilla 
leader  Carlos  Martinez  and  his  group,  but 
aiao  actions  by  one  wganlzatlon  on  behalf 
of  another. 

A  young  leading  member  of  the  Popular 
Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine,  whose 
code  name  is  "Talal,"  said:  "There  axe 
numerous  revolutionary  groups  not  un- 
known to  Europe  or  America  that  are  ready 
to  offer  facilities  to  whoever  wants  to  carry 
out  an  operation  which  wlU  serve  the  In- 
terests of  both  parties  In  their  struggle 
against  Imperialism. 

"On  the  Arab  and  International  levels, 
we  have  raised  the  slogan  of  chasing  the 
enemy  everywhere,  and  consequently  all  Im- 
perialist Interests  in  the  Arab  area  and  out- 
side are  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  our  rebels." 
The  determination  of  the  Rejection  Front 
organizations  to  resist  any  recognition  of 
Israel,  or  to  contemplate  establishing  a  Pale- 
stinian state  on  the  West  Bank  of  the  Jordan, 
Is  unaimlnished.  The  guerrilla  actions  they 
plan  now  are  part  of  a  policy  to  wreck  any 
attempt  by  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organi- 
zatloOs^eadershlp  to  compromise  with  Zion- 
ism; thfesremaln  convinced  that,  ultimately, 
armed  forcfe^will  topple  the  Israeli  structure. 
The  ofDclal  position  of  the  Iraqi  govern- 
ment Is  some  distance  behind  that  outlined 
by  the  PFLP  and  other  Rejection  Front 
sources. 

Iraqi  Information  Minister  Tarlq  Aziz  said 
recently  that  in  his  opinion  as  a  revolution- 
ary, the  Rejection  Front  would  be  better  em- 
ployed fighting  within  the  occupied  lands, 
and  organizing  the  masses  outside  by  a  proc- 
ess of  political  education. 

"You  start  now,  and  you  gain  victory  in 
20  or  30  years,"  he  said.  "In  Iraq,  we  started 
our  revolutionary  struggle  in  the  1950s  when 
we  were  all  students  organizing  demonstra- 
tions and  fighting  with  the  police  in  the 
streets  of  Baghdad  and  other  Iraqi  cities, 
going  to  prison,  publishing  pamphlets  and 
so  on." 

Although  the  Iraqi  government  publicly 
criticized  International  guerrilla  t^jeratlons, 
such  as  the  Vienna  siege  and  many  hijack- 
ings. It  understands  the  emotions  and  senti- 
ments that  He  behind  them,  Aziz  said. 

"I  think  the  solving  of  the  Zionist  prob- 
lem will  be  an  extremely  long  one.  You  need 
time.  You  need  more  organization  of  the 
masses,  more  theoretical  and  political  work. 
You  need  more  armed  struggle  in  the  occu- 
pied lands,"  he  said. 

The  Rejection  Front  groups  themselves  say 
they  choose  their  targets  "responsibly,"  and 
don't  hit  out  Indiscriminately.  Yet  there  are 
powerful  sub-groups — such  as  the  Carlos 
organization — whose  links  virith  the  main  Re- 
jection Front  bases  are  obscure,  and  who  are 


undeiatood  to  select  their  own  targets  for 
operations  undertaken  in  their  own  time. 

The  Rejection  ftont  groups  decide  on  the 
basis  of  the  results  whether  to  give  Carlos 
public  support,  or  condemn  a  particular  <^>- 
eratlon  as  harmful  to  the  Palestinian  cause. 

It  Is  a  convenient  situation  for  many  of 
them.  If  a  guerrlUa  action  goes  sour  and  pro- 
vokes unpleasant  International  repercus- 
sions, there  is  nothing  more  than  suspicion 
to  link  Carlos  with  their  organizations. 

It  seems  clear,  however,  that  the  Carlos 
group  maintains  fairly  close  links  with  the 
PFLP.  While  other  Rejection  Front  orga- 
nizations have  still  not  finally  decided 
whether  to  support  the  Vienna  operation, 
the  PFLP  spokesman,  Talal,  had  no  doubts. 

"We  should  fight  against  the  surrendering 
regimes  and  give  our  masses  a  lesson  In 
calling  this  leadership  to  account.  We  calcu- 
late everything  before  caUlng  them  to  ac- 
count, and  we  believe  that  the  Arab  na- 
tionalist movement  has  the  foremost  duty  of 
liberating  itself  and  getting  rid  of  these 
reactionary  regimes." 

Talal  said  that  the  PFLP  is  never  ashamed 
or  afraid  of  carrying  out  any  operation  It 
considers  In  Its  Interests,  but  added  that  the 
PopiUar  Front  had  already  declared  It  had 
np  coiuiectlon  with  Carlos.  "Some  of  the 
younger  peo;  le  could  be  expected  to  co- 
operate with  any  groups  which  carry  out 
operations  serving  our  nationalistic  aspira- 
tions," Talal  added. 

"The  OPEC  operation  served  our  struggle 
and  is  an  expression  of  our  people  to  all 
surrendering  regimes.  We  must  not  forget 
that  OPEC  is  not  a  revolutionary  system 
but  a  mixture  of  progressive  and  reactionary 
regimes  In  which  Imperialists  make  a  direct 
contribution." 

Abu  Nldal,  the  head  of  the  Rejection  Front 
branch  of  the  Fatah  organization,  said  In 
Baghdad  that  the  OPEC  siege  was  "a  kind 
of  protest  In  the  Palestinian  style." 

It  could,  he  said,  lead  to  a  reassessment 
of  support  for  the  rejection  forces  by  some 
of  the  less-committed  Arab  oil  states. 

"We  believe  the  Kuwaiti  minister  of  oil 
was  very  pleased  with  this  operation."  Abu 
Nldal  said.  "Those  who  carried  It  out  put 
him  next  to  the  Iraqi  and  Algerian  and 
Libyan  ministers.  They  were  able  to  explain 
to  him  what  the  Rejection  Front's  point  of 
view  Is." 

This  wry  touch  obviously  amused  the 
Palestinian  militants. 

Abu  Nldal  said  that  the  aim  of  the  OPEC 
siege  was  not  to  raise  a  ransom  from  the 
"reactionary"  oil  states  but  to  express  dis- 
satisfaction. 

"Financial  support  is  not  a  crucial  factor 
for  the  Palestinians,"  he  said.  "After  all, 
the  Palestinians  have  the  ability  to  destroy 
all  the  Arab  weUs.  We  have  easy  access  to 
financial  support." 


NATO  Report  Cttes  Terrorist  Network 

London,  Feb.  5. — Secret  NATO  reports  say 
an  international  terrorist  network  is  operat- 
ing globally  with  help  from  radical  govern- 
ments. 

A  summary  shown  confidentially  to  the 
Associated  Press  claims  the  terrorist  network 
counts  on  support  from  Iraq,  Syria,  Libya, 
South  Yemen  and  Cuba,  and  has  access  to 
arms  from  Eastern  Europe. 

A  major  force  in  the  network  reportedly 
is  the  Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Palestine  headed  by  George  Habash.  This 
Middle  East  link  reportedly  has  supplied 
funds.  East  European  arms,  training  and 
V  escape  routes. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
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Senator  from  Florida  will  withhold  that 
request,  I  should  like  to  make  a  brief 
statement  on  a  matter  totally  unrelated 
to  that  which  has  been  the  basis  for  his 
remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  advises  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  that  unanimous  consent  Is  re- 
quired for  him  to  make  a  statement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  be  allocated  the  time 
which  would  have  been  alloted  to  the 
joint  leadership. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 


EXPLANATION  OF  SENATOR  HAN- 
SENS  REQUEST  TO  VITIATE  ALL 
ACTION  OF  THE  SENATE  ON  YES- 
TERDAY 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  for  his  unfailing  kindness 
and  thoughtfulness.  I  also  appreciate  his 
efforts  and  those  of  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership generally  in  making  it  possible  for 
me  to  be  here  when  the  bill  on  Santa 
Monica,  which  was  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  . 
was  considered  and  acted  upon,  as  it  was 
yesterday. 

Because  of  the  Illness  and  subsequent 
death  of  my  mother.  I  was  not  able  to 
be  here  earlier,  after  we  returned  from 
the  Christmas  recess,  as  I  had  hoped  to 
be.  Only  because  of  the  constantly  gen- 
erous nature  of  the  majority  leader  and 
of  people  generally  on  the  majority  side 
was  I  accommodated. 

Earlier  today,  during  the  morning 
hour,  I  asked  unanimous  consent  that 
all  actions  taken  by  the  Senate  yester- 
day be  vitiated.  There  was  objection  to 
that  unanimous-consent  request.  I  think 
I  owe  it  to  the  Senate  to  explain  why  I 
made  the  request  I  did. 

I  alluded  earlier  to  the  Santa  Monica 
bill.- 1  know  that  a  number  of  Senators 
have  been  keenly  Interested  in  that  bill, 
one  of  whom  Is  my  good  friend,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Parks  artd 
Recreation,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  'Mr.  Johnston).  Mr.  John- 
ston and  I.  personally  and  through  our 
staffs,  from  time  to  time,  have  discussed 
different  elements  in  that  bill,  and  we 
have  tried  as  best  we  could  to  work  out 
a  resolution  of  our  problems. 

I  suggested  yesterday,  following  a 
meeting  with  members  on  the  majority 
staff  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
teribr  and  Insular  Affairs  and  Harrison 
Loesch,  the  minority  staff  director  for 
that  same  committee,  that  language  be 
worked  out  that  I  hoped  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  Senator  Johnston.  During 
hearings  on  the  Shenandoah  National 
Park  wilderness  proposal  yesterday 
morning,  I  knew  that  Senator  Johnston 
and  I  were  not  in  complete  accord  on  the 
language  in  the  amendment  that  I  had 
suggested  to  him.  I  was  called  yesterday 
afternoon — I  do  not  recall  the  precise 
time,  but  I  suspect  that  might  be  docu- 
mented If  there  is  any  merit  in  its  being 
documented — to  c(Mne  to  the  floor,  be- 


cause the  Santa  Monica  bill — as  I  got  the 
message — was  then  the  pending  business. 
I  came  directly  to  the  floor.  I  do  not  re- 
call who  may  have  been  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side.  I  know  that  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  (Mr.  Mansfield)  weis 
there,  as  was  Senator  Tunney  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  sponsor  of  the  Santa  Monica 
bill.  Absent  was  Senator  Johnston  of 
Louisiana. 

I  did  not  make  inquiry  as  to  Mr. 
Johnston's  whereabouts,  because  the  bill 
was  introduced  by  Senator  Tunney.  I 
suspected  that  arrangements  had  been 
worked  out — I  had  no  reason  to  think 
that  arrangements  had  not  been  worked 
out — on  that  side  of  the  aisle.  Certainly, 
whatever  Senator  Tdnney  did.  Inasmuch 
as  it  was  his  bill,  I  presimied  had  the 
tacit  approval  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Interior,  or  at  least, 
particularly.  Senator  Bennett  Johnston. 

By  unanimous  consent,  an  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Tunney,  which  I  co- 
sponsored,  was  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness and  was  approved.  An^a«gndment  I 
offered,  which  was  cosponsored  at  the 
time  by  Senator  Tuwniy,  was  made  the 
pending  business  through  unanimous 
consent.  Both  of  these  actions  were  taken 
prior,  as  I  recall,  to  the  approval  en  bloc 
of  the  committee  amendments.  Any  ob- 
jection, of  course,  could  have  been  raised 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Tunney 
amendment,  cosponsored  by  me,  and  the 
Hansen  amendment,  cosponsored  by 
Senator  Tunney,  prior  to  the  approval  of 
the  committee  amendments  en  bloc  had 
we  failed  in  getting  unanimous  consent. 

Following  third  reading  of  the  bill  and 
its  approval.  Senator  Tunney,  as  I  recall, 
moved  that  the  action  of  the  Senate  be 
reconsidered.  I  moved  that  that  action 
be  laid  on  the  table.  The  vote  was  taken 
on  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  and 
the  bill  was  passed  and  the  motion  to 
reconsider  was  duly  tabled.  At  that  time, 
I  left  the  floor  and  returned  to  my  office 
to  do  some  other  work. 

At  just  about  the  time,  as  I  recall,  that 
we  adjourned — It  may  have  been  a  few 
minutes  before,  but  just  about  that  time, 
I  received  a  call  from  the  distinguished 
minority  whip,  informing  me  that  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  had  made 
a  unanimous-consent  request  asking  that 
the  action  that  had  been  taken  with  re- 
spect to  the  Santa  Monica  bill  be 
vlUated. 

I  was  Informed — I  have  not  read  that 
part  of  the  Record — that  there  was  no 
objection,  and  the  action  upon  the  Santa 
Monica  bill  had  been  vitiated. 

I  was  surprised  that  the  action  would 
have  been  taken  as  it  was.  I  was,  I  must 
admit,  a  lltUe  bit  hurt  to  think  that  I 
would  not  have  been  notUled  that  such 
an  action  was  contemplated.  Not  know- 
ing what  the  situation  was  on  the  Dem- 
ocratic side,  if  my  good  friend,  my  very 
good  friend,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  had  apprised  me  that  things  had 
not  been  worked  out  on  the  Democratic 
side,  I  certainly  would  not  have  object- 
ed to  the  vitiation  of  yesterday's  action, 
because,  by  all  means.  I  am  fully  aware 
of  the  thoughtfulness  and  the  willing- 
ness always  to  go  an  extra  mile  that  is 
unfailingly  displayed  by  the  majority 
leader. 


I  did  feel,  since  the  action  taken  by 
the  Senate  seemed  to  me  to  conform  in 
every  respect  with  the  way  we  pass  bills 
around  here  and  the  way  motions  are 
offered  to  reconsider  and  those  motions 
are  duly  tabled,  that  I  did  deserve  to 
be  notified.  I  was  not,  and  it  was  be- 
cause of  the  situation  that  arose  yester- 
day that  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  as  I 
have  done  earlier  this  morning,  that  all 
action  taken  by  the  Senate  yesterday  be 
vitiated. 

The  point  I  was  trying  to  make  in  of- 
fering that  unanimous-consent  request 
was  to  call  attention  of  the  Senators  gen- 
erally to  something  that  I  know  has  been 
one  of  the  cardinal  principles  always 
displayed  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  That  is  that,  whatever  else  we 
may  be,  we  are  men  of  honor.  If  we  give 
our  word  or  if  we  have  a  conmiltment  to 
somebody,  we  keep  that.  That,  of  course, 
is  the  glue  that  holds  this  body  together 
and,  I  think,  more  than  any  one  thing, 
obliterates  and  obscures  party  lines.  I 
know,  from  long  experience,  that  every 
commitment,  every  assurance  that  the 
distingiiished  majortly  leader  has  ever 
mside  to  me,  he  has  kept 

I  am  trying  to  say  that,  not  being 
aware  that  things,  apparently,  had  not 
been  worked  out  on  the  Democratic  side, 
as  I  now  conclude  was  the  case,  I  felt  that 
I  did  deserve  at  least  a  phone  call  be- 
fore action  was  taken.  The  point  is  that 
if  we  were  not  to  follow  what  I  think 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  pretty  clearcut  case 
of  what  honorable  men  might  expect 
from  their  colleagues,  then  this  body,  of 
course,  could  be  reduced  to  a  complete 
mockery  Insofar  as  the  legislative  proc- 
ess goes. 

If  all  that  was  necessary  in  order  to 
void  the  action  that  was  duly  taken  was 
to  wait  until  Members  of  the  opposite 
party  were  not  present  and  then  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  action  be 
vitiated,  I  am  certain  that  the  dlstin- 
gidshed  majority  leader  would  be  the 
first  to  assert  that  nothing  could  be  more 
destructive  and  more  damaging  to  this 
process  and  this  great  institution  that 
he  so  dearly  loves  and  to  which  he  has 
contributed  so  much. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  his 
kindness. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  everything  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  has  enunciated 
is  correct.  I  do  feel  that  I  owe  him  an 
apology,  because,  not  thinking  about  my 
action  on  yesterday,  I  did  forget  to  notify 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, which  is  the  usual  procedure  in 
this  body. 

May  I  say  that  I  had  hoped  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  interested  parties  to  get 
together  to  see  If  something  could  be 
worked  out.  But  that  is  neither  here  nor 
there  as  far  as  the  action  taken  on  yes- 
terday was  concerned.  But  I  do  hope  It 
will  be  possible  to  work  out  a  solution  to 
the  situation  which  confronts  us  and, 
may  I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  I  sent  for  the  Senators 
from  California  and  Louisiana,  hopeful 
that  they  will  get  together  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  so  that  this  matter 
can  be  thrashed  out  if  at  all  possible. 

Again  I  want  to  express  my  deep  apol- 
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ogles  to  the  Senator  for  not  being  aware 
of  my  responsibilities  at  the  time  I  made 
the  unanimous-consent  request  on  yes- 
terday, and  to  assure  him  I  do  not  intend 
to  let  such  an  event  occur  again. 

Mr.  QANSEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
to  my  good  friend  from  Montana  he  has 
done  nothing  that  lessens  one  bit  my 
great  admiration,  respect,  and  real  af- 
fection for  him.  I  appreciate  it  more 
than  I  can  say.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  there  a  morning 
hoxir?  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  beyond  the  hour  of  9:45, 
and  that  there  be  a  time  limitation  of  5 
minutes  attached  to  speeches  and  state- 
ments made  therein. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Arizona. 


INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY  ASSIST- 
ANCE AND  ARMS  EXPORT  CON- 
TROL ACT  OF  1976 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
necessary  that  I  absent  myself  from  the 
Chamber  for  possibly  an  hour  and  a  half 
this  morning.  I  would  like  to  ask  my  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Texas,  if  he  will 
be  here  during  the  full  morning  period. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
plans  to  stay  here  until  some  disposition 
is  made  of  S.  2662,  or  some  agreement 
arrived  at  to  put  it  over  for  action  un- 
til after  the  recess. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  appreciate  that. 
I  would  like  to  make  a  request  of  my 
friend  from  Texas.  My  staff  is  busy  pre- 
paring quite  a  few  amendments  to  this 
bill  which  I  offer.  I  do  not  want  any  time 
agreements  entered  into  during  my  ab- 
sence. In  fact,  I  would  hope  that  we  can 
convince  the  leaders  of  this  bill  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  not  having 
seen  this  bill  nor  heard  of  it — although 
we  might  be  derelict  there  a  bit— should 
see  it  because  there  are  some  items  in 
the  bill  that  have  very  far-reaching  ef- 
fects on  the  future  of  the  preparedness 
of  our  country. 

There  are  it«ns  in  this  bill  which  will 
cause  more  unemployment  in  this  coun- 
try than  we  have  experienced  in  many 
years.  There  are  items  in  this  bill  which 
will  allow  other  nations  now  becoming 
competitive  with  the  United  States  to  be 
very  competitive  to  the  point  of  hurting 
us  in  the  only  area  where  we  now  dom- 


inate the  rest  of  the  econcHnlc  world, 
and  that  is  the  airframe  and  engine  in- 
dusty. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  my  friend  from 
Texas,  or  someone  he  sees  fit  to  appoint 
during  his  absence,  would  object  to  any 
unanimous-consent  agreements  relative 
to  controlled  time.  This  bill  must  not  be 
passed  today.  In  fact,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, until  we  have  had  further  full 
explanation  of  it  so  that  the  whole  Sen- 
ate can  understand  it,  I  think  we  must 
resist  it,  although  I  understand  the  mor- 
alistic background  of  those  people  who 
are  proposing  it. 

I  woxild  fully  hope  that  progress  could 
be  made  as  a  result  of  our  meeting  yes- 
terday, which  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  agree  was  very  friendly. 
I  wrote  him  a  letter  last  night  and  said 
I  would  not  oppose  the  passage  of  this 
bill  if  we  had  time  to  learn  something 
about  it,  to  hear  from  some  people  who 
might  be  affected  by  it. 

As  I  said  before  the  Senator  arrived 
in  the  Chamber,  I  have  to  be  away  for 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  but  I  will  be 
back.  During  that  time,  I  ask  my  friend 
from  Texas  to  object  to  any  imanimous- 
consent  agreements. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  I  may  respond  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona,  I  wUl  certainly 
protect  his  interests  in  the  matter  of 
any  time  agreements  on  today's  debate 
and  will  notify  him  if  any  such  time 
agreement  is  in  the  offing.  I  would  sug- 
gest to  the  Senator  from  Arizona  that 
hopefully  we  can  wori:  out  an  arrange- 
ment whereby  we  will  put  the  bill  over 
until  after  the  recess  and  then  agree  on 
controlled  time  after  the  recess,  in  which 
to  deal  with  amendments  and  deal  with 
the  bill. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  would  have  no 
objection  to  that.  I  might  say  I  was 
planning  to  go  home  to  be  with  my  wife 
this  afternoon,  but  I  have  canceled  that 
trip;  I  want  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
to  know  that  when  I  cancel  a  trip  to 
Arizona,  I  am  cemented  in  concrete  right 
here. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  I  had  known  the 
Senator  was  going  to  cancel  his  trip, 
that  would  have  been  the  most  persua- 
sive argimient  for  me  to  arrive  at  some 
understanding  here.  I  know  how  much 
it  means  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona  to 
go  to  his  home  and  his  lovely  wife,  and  I 
would  not  want  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
anything  like  tliat. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor would  not. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  Senator  firm  up  his  reservations.  My 
heart  goes  out  to  him. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  canceled  the  res- 
ervations last  night  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  my  wife  said,  "Appeal  to  Hubert 
He  will  understand.  Muriel  wHl  under- 
stand." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  she  would. 


Soiate  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Foro)  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Soiate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  commimicated  to  the 


REPORT  OF  DEFERRALS  OF  BUDGET 
AUTHORITY  AND  REVISIONS  TO  A 
RESCISSION  PROPOSAL  AND  DE- 
FERRAL6  PREVIOUSLY  TRANS- 
MTTTEE*— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Foao)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  f oUowing  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  referred 
jointly  to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Uri»n  Affiairs,  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  and  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  January  30,  1975 : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974.  I  herewith  r^^ort 
three  new  deferrals  of  budget  authority 
and  revisions  to  a  rescission  proposal  and 
four  deferrals  previously  transmitted. 

New  estimates  increase  by  $2  million 
the  amoimts  associated  with  my  eaiiier 
proposal  to  rescind  the  imcommitted  bal- 
ances of  the  Rehabilitation  Loan  F^md 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  Other  re- 
estimates  cause  a  net  reduction  .of  $8.7 
million  in  deferrals  previously  reported 
for  the  General  Services  Administration 
and  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
Interior.  The  new  deferrals  total  $37.6 
million  in  budget  authority  which  would 
be  used  beyond  1976  to  fund  three  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture 
and  Interior. 

The  details  of  the  revised  rescission 
and  the  revised  and  new  deferrals  are 
contained  in  the  attached  reports. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  February  6. 1976. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Ford)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 
Proposed  Legislation  To  Attthorize  Certain 

c!onstrtjction  at  mh-itart  instaixations 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  certain  construction  at 
military  Installations  and  fcx-  other  purposes 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
Proposed  Legislation  To  Amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Bttildings  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional     Relations,     Department     of 
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state,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Foreign  Service  Build- 
ings Act,  1926,  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations  (with  accompanying  papers): 
to  the  Committer  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Repobts  op  thc  CoMPTBOixn  Oknisai. 

A  letter  from  the  Ck>mptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  secret  report  entitled  "Tlie  Oovern- 
ment's  Role  in  East-West  Trade — Problems 
and  Issues"  ( with  an  accompanying  secret 
report ) :  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  entitled  "The  Government's 
Role  In  East-West  Trade — Problems  and 
Issues"  (with  an  accompanying  report):  to 
the  Ccwnmlttee  on  Government  Operations. 

Report  or  thc  Pkokral  ENxacT 
Admin  ISTSATION 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Federal 
Energy  Administration,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  mandatory  petro- 
leum price  regulations  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report):  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  op  the  National  Acaoemt  op 
Sciences 
A  letter  from  the  President.  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  Annual  Report  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  for  fiscal  year  1975 
(with  an  accompanying  report):  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Report  on  Ace  Discrimination  of 
Employment 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labc»-,  trans- 
mitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  age 
discrimination    In    employment     (with    an 
accompanying  report) :  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Proposed  Legislation  To  Provide  pob  Federal 
Financial  Assistance  in  Construction  or 
Alteration  op  Bridge  Protection  Systems 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  ame  :d  the  act  of  June  21,  1940,  as 
amended,    to    provide    for    Federal    financial 
assistance  In  the  construction  or  alteration 
of  bridge  protection  systems,  and  for  other 
purposes    (with    accompanying    papers);    to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Ford)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  petitions  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Statewide 
Committees  Opposing  Regional  Plan  Areas. 
State  of  Oregon,  relative  to  redress  of  griev- 
ances under  section  5  of  rule  VII,  n.S.  Sen- 
ate. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Georgia:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

(General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Georgia) 

"H.R.  No.  469-1267 

"A  resolution  applying  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  call  a  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States:  and 
for  other  purposes. 

"Be  It  rrsolved  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  Georgia : 

"That  this  body  respectfully  petitions  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  call  a  con- 
vention for  t'-«e  sjjeclflc  and  exclusive  pur- 
pose of  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  to  require  a 
balanced  federal  budget  an:l  to  make  certain 
exceptions  with  respect  thereto. 


"Be  It  further  resolved  that  this  applica- 
tion by  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  constitutes  a  continuing  application 
m  accordance  with  Article  V  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  until  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states 
have  made  similar  applications  pursuant  to 
Article  V.  but  If  Congress  propoees  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  Identical  In  sub- 
ject matter  to  that  contained  In  this  Reso- 
lution before  January  1.  1977,  this  petition 
for  a  Constitutional  Convention  shall  no 
longer  be  of  any  force  or  effect. 

"Be  it  further  reaolred  that  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  Instructed  to  transmit  a  duly 
attested  copy  of  this  Resolution  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  of  the  Ualted  States 
Congress,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  Congress,  to 
the  F>residlng  Officer  of  each  House  of  each 
State  Legislature  in  the  United  States,  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Georgia  Congres- 
sional Delegation." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  2447.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  4  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  it  clear  that 
Members  of  Congress  may  not,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  State  income  tax  laws,  be  treated 
as  residents  of  any  State  other  than  the  State 
from  which  they  were  elected  (Rept.  No. 
94-631). 

By  Mr.  STEVENSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  with 
an  amendment: 

S.  953  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1969  to  clarify  and  strength- 
en the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  take  action  In  the  case  of  restric- 
tive trade  practices  or  boycotts  (together 
with  additional  views)   (Rept.  No.  94-632). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy: 

Galen  L.  Stone,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  the  Deputy  Representative  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  with  the  rank  of 
Ambassador. 

By  Mr.  PROXMTRE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs: 

Mitchell  P.  Kobelinskl,  of  Illinois,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominees'  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION   OF  BTU.3   AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  ti  Is  and  joint  I'e^Otti- 

tions   were   introduced,    rea-3    the   first 

time   and,   by   unanimous   ccn-^mt.   the 

second  time,  and  referred  &-  i.jdlcated: 

By  Mr.  JAVrrS: 

S.  2943.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  to  provide  fcr  information 
activities  by  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  eligible  institutions  to  recipients  of 
Federal    student    financial    asalstapce    pro- 


grams, to  provide  payments  to  such  Insti- 
tutions for  administrative  expenses  of  carry- 
ing out  such  information  activities,  and  other 
expenses  associated  with  administration  of 
Federal  student  assistance  program  author- 
ized by  title  rv  of  that  act,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Fannin)   (by  request) : 
S.  2944.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  Development  Corporation  Act  of  1972 
to    authorize    appropriations    and    further 
borrowings   for   Implementation   of  the  de- 
velopment   plan    for    Pennsylvania    Avenue 
between  the  Capitol  and  the  White  House, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT: 
S.  2945.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber  15.   1966    (80  Stat.  953;    20  U.S.C.   65a). 
relating    to    the    National    Museum    of    the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  so  as  to  authorize 
additional    appropriations    for    the    Smith- 
sonian Institution  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  said  Act.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

S.  2946.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  July  2, 
1940,  as  amended,  to  remove  the  limit  on 
appropriations.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  METCALF  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hatpield)  : 
S.    2947.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Advisory  Committee  Act  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

ByMr.  JAVrrS: 
S.  2948.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Milos  Forman. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT: 
S.   2949.   A   bill   to  authorize   the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  to  construct  museum  sup- 
port facilities.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By   Mr.   MONDALE    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Hitch  Scott,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams,    Mr.     Humphrey,     Mr.     Mc- 
GovERN,   Mr.   Metcalf,   Mr.   Curtis, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr.  Philip 
A.  Hart,  Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Case,  Mr. 
Mansfield,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton.    Mr.    Stafford.   Mr.    Abourezk, 
Mr.  Tapt,  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Clark.  Mr.  Culver,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr. 
Weicker,  and  Mr.  Muskie)  : 
S.  2950.  A  bill  relating  to  the  construction 
and  operation  of  a  natural  gas  pipeline  from 
the  North  Slope  of  Alaska  across  Canada  to 
domestic  markets,   and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  by  unanimous  consent. 
By  Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART: 
S.  2951.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  documenta- 
tion of  the  vessel,  Barbara  Ann,  as  a  vessel 
of  the  United  States  with  coastwise  privileges. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BROOKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McGee)  : 
S.  2952.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other 
purposes.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  WEICKER: 
S.J.  Res.  167.  A  joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Railroad  Revitallzation  and  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1976.  Considered  and  passed. 
By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT : 
S.J.  Res.  168.  A  joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  reappointment  of  James  E.  Webb  as 
a  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.J.  Res.  169.  A  joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation  designating   the    first   Monday  In 
May  of  each  year  as  "National  70  Plus  Day." 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

ByMr.  JAVrrS: 
S.  2943.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  provide  for  in- 
formation activities  by  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  eligible  institutions 
to  recipients  of  Federal  student  finan- 
cial assistance  programs,  to  provide  pay- 
ments to  such  institutions  for  adminis- 
trative expenses  of  canylng  out  such  in- 
formation activities,  programs  author- 
ized by  title  rV  of  that  act,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

student  CX>NSUXER  information  act  of  1976 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill, 
tlw  Student  Consumer  Information  Act 
of^l976.  This  new  act  would  provide  all 
appropriate  information  about  student 
aid  programs  seeking  to  advance  their 
education.  Currently,  a  student  wishing 
to  know  more  about  available  assistance 
is  faced  with  a  jumble  of  information 
sources  which  sometimes  overlap,  some- 
times contradict,  and  sometimes  omit 
vital  facts.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
to  enable  students  to  be  informed  and 
intelligent  consumers  of  educational 
services.  I  strongly  believe  that  students 
and  pix>spective  students  can  make  in- 
telligent choices  about  financing  their 
education  only  if  they  have  suflScient  in- 
formation. For  many  yoimg  people,  edu- 
cation after  high  school  represents  the 
largest  expenditure  they  have  ever  made. 
With  the  information  provided  through 
the  mechanism  of  this  bill,  a  prospec- 
tive student  becomes  a  well  informed 
"comparison  shopper"  in  the  educational 
marketplace. 

The  bill  would  achieve  these  goals  by 
providing  educational  institutions  with 
financial  and  administrative  assistance 
in  providing  prospective  applicants  and 
current  students  with  complete  and  ac- 
curate information  on  available  student 
aid.  My  bill  would  provide  fimds  to 
schools  based  on  the  number  of  students 
participating  in  Federal  aid  programs. 
It  would  also  mandate  that  the  U.S.  Of- 
fice of  Education  provide  technical  as- 
sistance to  schools,  including  a  uniform 
statement  of  student  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities regarding  student  aid.  Complete 
disclosure  and  understanding  of  students' 
rights  and  responsibilities  in  partici- 
pating under  Federal  aid  programs 
should  result  in  reduction  of  the  abuses 
which  are  damaging  these  programs. 

NEED  FOR  program 

Some  schools  have  been  improving 
their  own  dissemination  and  counseling 
efforts  but  most  schools  lack  sufficient 
funds  to  provide  an  exemplary  informa- 
tion effort.  Budget  stringency  on  many 
campuses  is  forcing  schools  to  reduce 
these  services,  in  spite  of  a  clear  neces- 
sity that  they  be  expanded. 

In  December,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  completed 
an  extensive  series  of  oversight  hearings 
on  administration  of  the  Federal  stu- 
dent aid  programs.  I  took  particulstr  in- 
terest in  these  proceedings,  because  I  am 
the  single  member  of  this  committee  who 
also  serves  on  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee,  which  is  resix>nsible  for 


the  authorizing  legislation  for  student 
aid  programs.  The  central  finding  of 
these  hearings  was  a  case  study  of  how 
an  unscrupulous  school  operator  can 
cheat  students  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment through  improper,  and  idlegedly 
criminal,  [tarticipation  in  Federal  aid 
programs.  These  hearings  focused  on  the 
causes  of  program  abuse.  Testimony  in- 
cluded numerous  citations  of  poor  pro- 
gram administration. 

One  unconscionable  abuse  illustrated 
in  testimony  was  that  some  students  are 
provided  with  a  federally  guaranteed 
loan,  but  are  misled  to  believe  they  are 
receiving  a  Federal  grant.  My  bill  would 
eliminate  this  and  similar  abuses  by  as- 
suring that  every  student  was  fully 
aware  of  his  own  rights  and  responsibil- 
ities when  participating  in  a  Federal 
loan  program,  and  that  schools  can  af- 
ford to  provide  these  services. 

Some  Federal  student  aid  programs 
already  pay  administrative  allowances 
to  participating  educational  institutions. 
Currently,  the  two  largest  programs,  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program  and 
the  basic  educational  opportunity  grants 
program,  have  no  such  allowances. 
Schools  of  participating  students  in 
these  two  programs  must  undertake  sig- 
nificant administrative  tasks,  but  receive'^ 
no  direct  compensation  for  their  serv^^, 
ices.  A  persuasive  argimient  can  be  made\ 
that  schools  are  the  ultimate  recipient  * 
of  funds  available  under  Federal  student 
aid  programs,  and  thus  need  no  addi- 
tional compensation.  However,  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  schools  currently 
lack  the  resources  to  provide  adequate 
informational  services  to  their  students, 
the  educational  consumers.  Throughout 
the  country,  colleges  are  experiencing 
the  unwelcome  necessity  of  reducing  ex- 
penditures to  meet  lower  levels  of  avail- 
able resources.  Recognizing  that  educa- 
tion is  their  primary  mission,  schools  in- 
evitably reduce  administrative  and  sup- 
port services  before  they  reduce  direct 
educational  services. 

BENEFITS  TO   STUDENTS 

The  student  Consumer  Information 
Act  would  assure  that  every  student  par- 
ticipating in  Federal  aid  programs  had 
full  knowledge  of  the  following  important 
facts:  Rrst,  financial  aid  programs  avail- 
able at  his  institution;  second,  how 
awards  are  made;  third,  how  to  apply; 
fourth,  rights  and  responsibilities  of  stu- 
dents and  institutional  participants  in- 
cluding schools  and  private  lending  or- 
ganizations; fifth,  costs  of  attendance; 
sixth,  refund  policy;  seventh,  descrip- 
tions of  the  school's  programs,  faculty, 
facilities,  and  program  completion  data; 
and  eighth,  whom  to  contact  to  answer 
their  questions.  Mv  bill  for  the  first  time 
will  make  this  data  available  in  a  rela- 
tively uniform  format.  By  requesting  this 
information  from  a  number  of  alterna- 
tive educational  institutions,  the  student 
consumer  can  wisely  spend  his  education 
dollar  based  on  realistic  comparisons  of 
costs  and  benefits. 

In  some  ccses  a  student  has  difficulty 
in  gathering  necessary  information  be- 
cause it  is  available  only  from  several 
separate  offices  in  his  institution.  My  bill 
provides  for  full-time  availability  of  the 


officials  who  will  be  responsible  for  carry- 
ing out  this  program  of  information  dis- 
semination. Small  schools  need  not  have 
a  full-time  person,  but  must  designate 
the  individuals  who  have  these  resjMnsi- 
bilities.  Because  designated  Federal  funds 
are  provided  to  assist  institutions  In 
carrying  out  these  duties,  the  students 
have  a  right  to  an  adequately  staffed 
office  which  is  the  source  of  student  aia 
information. 

Often  the  greatest  need  for  student  aid 
information  is  among  people  who  are  not 
yet  enrolled,  who  want  to  compare  alter- 
native courses  of  study  and  their  costs 
prior  to  enrollment.  This  bill  provides 
that  any  person  considering  enrollment 
who  specifically  requests  student  aid  in- 
formation will  receive  the  complete  dis- 
closure described  above.  Thus,  my  bill  will 
advance  an  important  purpose  of  Federal 
student  aid  programs  in  encouraging  all 
qualified  persons  to  pursue  postsecondary 
education. 

My  bill  directs  that  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  spell  out  in  a  uniform  man- 
ner a  full  description  of  available  Fed- 
eral student  aid  programs.  In  addition, 
the  Commissioner  will  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  statement  of  the 
rights  and  the  responsibilities  of  students 
and  institutional  participants  in  these 
programs.  While  tiiese  statements  shall 
not  be  Federal  regulations,  I  anticipate 
that  the  Commissioner  will  engage  in  a 
participatory  process  with  affected  par- 
ties while  developing  these  materials. 
Specifically,  I  intend  that  a  draft  state- 
ment covering  this  requirement  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  for  a  period 
of  public  comment  proceeding  any  final 
version. 

This  process,  which  is  similar  to  the 
current  HETW  procedures  for  developing 
regulations,  will  insure  that  the  state- 
ments of  rights  and  responsibilities  re- 
flect the  advice  and  consideration  of  all 
affected  parties.  This  provision  will  have 
a  positive  effect  on  clarifying  issues  in 
the  administration  of  aid  programs 
which  are  currently  confusing  to  [tartici- 
pants.  I  am  confident  that  such  clarifi- 
cation will  have  a  significant  impact  on 
reducing  program  abuses,  particularly  in 
the  student  loan  programs. 

BENEFITS    TO     INSnTUTIONS 

A  number  of  leaders  in  higher  educa- 
tion have  recently  drawn  attention  to 
what  has  been  characterized  as  unneces- 
sary Federal  Government  intrusion  into 
the  affairs  of  educational  institutions. 
I  believe  these  warnings  highlight  the 
important  issue  that  Federal  legislation 
must  be  drawn  in  full  recognition  of  its 
implications  for  the  autonomy  of  our 
educational  system.  One  of  the  benefits 
of  the  Federal  Government  providing 
support  through  the  means  of  student 
aid  is  that  control  of  educational  insti- 
tutions is  minimized.  As  financial  re- 
sources tighten  at  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, they  are  less  able  to  provide  neces- 
sary services  in  spite  of  their  desire  to 
do  so.  In  light  of  these  considerations, 
my  bill  includes  several  provisions  which 
enable  institutions  to  carry  out  their  re- 
sponsibilities of  fully  informing  students 
about  aid  programs. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  bill  would 
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provide  between  $60  and  $70  million  In 
administrative  cost  payments  for  stu- 
dents at  current  appropriation  and  pro- 
gram participation  levels.  This  roughly 
doubles  previously  available  funds  for 
administration  of  these  programs.  It  Is 
important  to  note  that  this  significant 
simi  is  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
total  program  funds,  which  currently 
exceed  $2  billion  per  year.  Reduction  of 
abuses  in  student  loans  could  save  more 
than  the  amount  expended  In  these  ad- 
ministrative allowances.  I  believe  that 
schools  need  help  in  carrjring  out  their 
intention  to  provide  these  services.  My 
bill  will  guarantee  that  assistance,  both 
financial  and  administrative,  is  available 
to  these  schools.  Many  schools  are  al- 
ready providing  this  information  but  can 
use  additional  fimds  to  expand  their 
services  to  students.  This  will  be  particu- 
larly helpful  where  information  already 
assembled  is  not  adequately  dissemi- 
nated to  students  and  prospective  stu- 
dents. 

Schools  of  small  size  or  with  small 
numbers  of  aid  program  participants  are 
permitted  a  waiver  from  the  requirement 
for  a  full-time  availability  of  the  stu- 
dent aid  officer.  While  schools  must  pro- 
vide adequate  services,  funds  would  not 
be  wasted  where  a  full-time  person  is 
unnecessary.  Ratlier  than  each  school 
assembling  its  own  definitions  of  avail- 
able programs  and  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities, they  will  be  assisted  by  materials 
published  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. Tills  will  increase  the  uniformity  of 
information  now  being  distributed  and 
clarify  policy  issues  which  are  now  a 
cause  of  confusion  within  the  student  aid 
community.  Because  no  school  can  Im- 
mediately comply  with  the  new  provi- 
sions of  a  law,  a  1-year  period  follow- 
ing enactment  is  provided  for  schools  to 
comply  with  provisions  of  the  biU. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Student  Consimier  Information  Act 
have  carefully  measured  the  impact  on 
educational  institutions,  and  provided 
much  needed  aid  to  schools  in  carrying 
out  exemplary  programs  of  disseminating 
information  to  students,  the  consumers 
of  education. 

SUMMARY 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  the  Stu- 
dent Consumer  Information  Act  pro- 
vides benefits  to  all  persons  interested  in 
the  Federal  student  aid  programs.  Cur- 
rent and  prospective  students  will  have 
accurate  and  clear  information  readily 
available  to  them.  Education  institutions 
are  provided  with  the  means  to  establish 
strong  programs  of  information  dis- 
semination. Through  greater  clarity  as 
to  rights  and  responsibilities  of  partici- 
pants, abuses  of  student  and  programs 
will  be  reduced.  I  intend  to  seek  to  in- 
corporate the  provisions  of  my  bill  in  the 
omnibus  education  bill  currently  urder 
consideration  in  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee.  I  am  hopeful  that 
my  Senat"  colleagues  can  support  this 
much  needed  effort  to  improve  ability  of 
students  to  participate  respon<:ibly  as 
informed  consumers  in  Federal  student 
aid  progr.^ms.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 


ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoks,  as 
follows : 

S.    2943 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat  (a)  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Student  Consumer  In- 
formation Act  of  1976". 

(b)   Statement  of  Findings  and  Purpose: 

The  Congress  recognizes  that — 

(1)  students  who  participate  as  educa- 
tional consumers  In  Federal  programs  of  fi- 
nancial assistance  require  Information  on 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  both  student 
and  Institutional  participants  In  order  to 
make  Intelligent  choices  among  education 
programs  and  available  forms  of  financial  as- 
sistance, 

(2)  educational  Institutions  enrolling  stu- 
dents who  participated  In  Federal  programs 
have  a  responsibility  to  provide  such  Infor- 
mation to  students,  and 

(3)  the  goals  of  the  Federal  student  assist- 
ance programs  will  be  advanced  by  provid- 
ing educational  Institutions  with  financial 
support  and  technical  assistance  to  enable 
these  Institutions  to  provide  students  and 
potential  students  with  fully  adequate  con- 
sumer Information. 

Therefore,  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
provide  piyments  to  eligible  Institutions  to 
support  programs  of  consumer  Information 
for  students,  and  to  support  other  necessary 
costs  of  administering  Federal  student  aid 
programs. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  411  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  (hereinafter  In  this  Act 
referred  to  as  "the  Act")  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(c)  In  addition  to  payments  made  with 
respect  to  entitlements  under  this  subpart, 
each  Institution  of  higher  education  shall  be 
eligible  to  receive  from  the  Commissioner  the 
payment  of  .$16  per  academic  year  for  each 
student  enrolled  In  that  Institution  who  Is 
receiving  a  basic  grant  under  this  subpart 
for  that  year.  Payments  received  by  an  In- 
stitution under  this  subsection  shall  be  \ised 
first  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 
493A  of  this  Act  and  then  for  such  additional 
administrative  costs  as  the  Institution  of 
higher  education  determines  necessary." 

(b)  Section  428  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(e)  Each  eligible  Institution  shall  be 
eligible  to  receive  from  the  Commissioner  the 
payment  of  $10  per  academic  year  for  each 
student  enrolled  In  that  Institution  who  is  In 
receipt  of  a  loan  described  In  paragraph  (1) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  for  that 
year.  Payments  received  by  an  Institution 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  used  first  by 
the  institution  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  section  493A  of  this  Act  and  then  for  such 
additional  administrative  costs  as  that  In- 
stitution determines  necessary." 

Sec.  3.  (a)(1)  Section  493  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "( 1 ) "  following  "1958," 
and  by  inserting  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing new  clause  before  the  period:  "and  (2) 
shall  be  used  by  such  Institution  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  section  493A  of  this  Act", 
(b)  Subpart  1  of  part  F  of  title  IV  of  the 
Act  is  further  amended  by  inserting  Im- 
mediately after  section  493  the  foUcwlng  new 
section : 

"iNSTrrtrrioNAL  and  financial  .\ssi5tancz 

INFORMATION  FOR  STtJOENTS 

"Sec.  493A.  (a)(1)  Each  institution  of 
higher  education  and  each  eligible  institu- 
tion which  receives  payme'"ts  under  sections 
411(c),  428(e)  or  493  of  thU  title,  as  the  case 
may  be.  shall  carry  out  information  dlssemi- 
.^ation  activities  to  prospective  students  and 
to  enrolled  students  who  request  information 
regarding  financial  assistance  under  parts 
A.  B,  C.  and  E  of  this  title.  The  Information 
required  by  this  section  shall  be  disseminated 


In  written  form  as  well  u  i>er8onal  Inter- 
views, where  reasonable.  The  Information 
required  by  this  section  abaU  accurately 
describe — 

"(1)  the  student  financial  assistance  pro- 
grams available  to  students  who  enroll  at 
such  Institution, 

"(2)  the  methods  by  which  such  assist- 
ance is  distributed  amobg  student  recipients 
who  enroU  at  such  Institution. 

"(3)  any  means,  including  forms,  by  which 
application  for  student  financial  assistance 
Is  made  and  requirements  for  accurately  pre- 
paring such  applications  and  the  review 
standards  employed  to  make  awards  for  stu- 
dent financial  assistance. 

"(4)  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  stu- 
dents receiving  financial  assistance  under 
parts  A,  B,  C.  and  E  of  this  title. 

"(5)  the  cost  of  attending  the  Institu- 
tion, Including  (A)  tuition  and  fees.  (B) 
books  and  supplies.  (C)  estimates  of  typical 
student  room  and  board  costs  or  typical  com- 
muting costs,  and  (D)  any  additional  cost 
of  the  program  in  which  the  student  Is  en- 
rolled  or  expresses   a   specific   interest. 

"(6)  the  refund  policy  of  the  Institution 
for  the  return  of  unearned  tuition  and  fees 
or  other  refundable  portion  of  cost,  as  de- 
scribed In  clause  (5)  of  this  subsection. 

"(7)  the  academic  program  of  the  Institu- 
*.lon,  including  (A)  the  current  degree,  other 
educational  and  training  programs,  (B)  the 
instructions^,  laboratory,  and  other  physical 
plant  facilities  which  relate  to  the  academic 
program.  (C)  the  faculty  and  other  Instruc- 
tional personnel,  and  (D)  data  regarding 
student  retention  at  the  Institution  and. 
when  available  the  number  and  percentage  of 
students  completing  the  programs  in  which  i 
the  student  is  enrolled  or  expresses  Interest. 

"(8)  the  person  or  persons  designated 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  and  the 
methods  and  locations  in  which  any  person 
so  designated  may  be  contacted  by  students 
and  prospective  students  who  are  seeking  in- 
formation required  by  this  subsection. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'prospective  student'  means  any  individual 
who  has  contacted  an  institution  of  higher 
education  or  an  eligible  Institution  request- 
ing information  for  the  purpose  of  enrolling 
In  that  institution,  and  who  has  specifically 
designated  an  interest  In  receiving  informa- 
tion on  financial  assistance. 

"(b)  Each  Institution  of  higher  education 
or  eligible  institution,  as  the  case  may  be, 
which  receives  payments  authorized  under 
section  4 1 1  ( c ) .  or  428  ( e )  or  section  493  of  this 
title  shall  designate  an  employee  or  group  of 
employees  who  shall  be  available  on  a  full 
time  basis  to  assist  students  or  potential  stu- 
dents In  obtaining  Information  as  specified 
In  the  preceding  subsection.  The  Commis- 
sioner may  waive,  by  regulation,  the  require- 
ment that  an  employee  or  employees  be 
available  on  a  full-time  basis  for  carrying  out 
responsibilities  required  under  this  section 
whenever  an  institution  of  higher  education 
or  eligible  institution,  as  the  case  may  be,  in 
which  the  total  enrollment,  or  the  portion  of 
the  enrollment  participating  in  programs 
under  this  title  at  that  Institution,  is  too 
small  to  necessitate  such  employee  or  em- 
ployees being  available  on  a  full-time  basis. 
No  such  waiver  mav  Include  permission  to 
'  exempt  any  such  InsHtutlon  from  designat- 
ing a  specific  Individual  or  a  group  of  in- 
dividuals to  carry  out  the  provlsons  of  this 
section. 

"(c)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  establish 
such  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and 
to  ensure  that  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  eligible  institutions  receiving  pay- 
ments under  this  section  expend  such  pay- 
ments in  a  manner  which  Is  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(2)  The  Commissioner  shall  make  avail- 
able to  Insutulons  of  higher  education  and 
eligible  Institutions,  by  way  of  publication 
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In  the  Federal  Register  and  by  other  meuis 
he  deems  appropriate,  descriptions  of  Federal 
student  assistance  programs  Including  the 
rights  and  responslbUltles  of  student  and 
Institutional  putlclpants,  in  order  to  (1)  aa- 
Bist  students  In  gaining  information  through 
institutional  sources,  (2)  assist  Institutions 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
and  (3)  create  greater  uniformity  In  the 
administration  of  programs  assisted  under 
this  title  so  that  Individual  and  Institutional 
participants  will  be  fully  aware  of  their  rights 
and  responsibilities  under  such  programs. 

"(d)  During  the  one  year  period  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Student  Con- 
sumer Information  Act  of  1976,  the  Commis- 
sioner may  waive  any  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion whenever  the  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation or  the  eligible  Institution,  as  the  case 
may  be.  provides,  in  the  manner  and  at  the 
time  he  shall  request,  assurances  satisfactory 
to  him  that  the  institution  Is  making  prog- 
ress in  compliance  and  will  fully  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section  within 
such  one  year  period." 


By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Fannin)  (by  request) : 

S.  2944.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  Development  Corporation 
Act  of  1972  to  authorize  appropriations 
and  further  borrowings  for  implementa- 
tion of  the  development  plan  for  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  between  the  Capitol  and 
the  White  House,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  send  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin)  a  bill  to  amend  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  Development  Corporation 
Act  of  1972  to  authorize  appropriations 
and  further  borrowings  for  implementa- 
tion of  the  development  plan  for  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  between  the  Capitol  and 
the  White  House,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  this  draft  legislation 
was  submitted  and  recommended  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Development  Corporation,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  executive 
communication  and  sectlon-by-section 
analysis  acc(»npanying  the  proposal 
from  the  chairman  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Pennsylvania  Aventte 

Developkknt  Corp., 
Washington,  D.C..  January  26,  1976. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockzfelleb, 
President,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  Transmitted  herewith 
for  referral  to  the  appropriate  committee  Is 
a  draft  bill  prepared  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  Development  Corporation  "To  amend 
the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development  Cor- 
poration Act  of  1972  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions and  further  borrowings  for  implemen- 
tation of  the  development  plan  for  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  between  the  Capitol  and  the 
White  House,  and  for  other  purposes".  The 
proposed  legislation  Is  designed  to  author- 
Iz^he  capital  funding  needed  to  carry  out 
the  comprehensive  plan  for  revitalizing  the 
Avenue  and  its  northern  environs  between 
Third  Street.  Northwest,  and  the  Executive 
Precinct.  The  draft  bill  would  also  update 
the  Corporation's  enabling  act  through  mi- 
nor technical  amendments. 

The  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development 
Corporation  was  established  as  a  wholly 
owned  Instrumentality  of  the  United  States 


by  Act  of  Congrees  on  October  27,  1972.  It  is 
vested  with  powers  both  to  prepare  a  devel- 
opment plan  and  to  carry  it  out  by  acquiring 
and  managing  property,  regulating  devel- 
opment, and  undertaking  projects  for  pub- 
lic Improvements.  After  completing  prepara- 
tion of  the  "Pennsylvania  Avenue  Plan — 
1974",  the  Corporation  submitted  It  with 
supporting  documents  to  Congress  for  re- 
view. The  plan  was  approved  effective  May 
19,  1975. 

In  summary,  the  draft  bill  would  amend 
the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  DevelopmentXTor- 
poratlon  Act  of  1972  (Pub.  L.  92-578.  86  Stat, 
1266,  as  amended)  in  the  foUowing  ways:  (1)) 
The  provision  of  section  6  which  authorizes 
borrowings  from  the  United  States  Treasjlry 
would  be  amended  to  Increase  the  debt  lihilt 
from  $50  million  to  $200  million  and,  the 
period  during  which  the  Corporation  may 
borrow  would  be  revised  to  terminate  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1990.  rather  than  1980; 
(2)  A  new  paragraph  would  also  be  Inserted 
in  section  6  to  authorize  the  Corporation  to 
make  construction  loans;  (3)  A  new  para- 
gn^)h  would  be  added  to  section  17  to  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  up  to  $130  mil- 
lion to  carry  out  public  development  activi- 
ties and  projects  in  accordance  with  the 
development  plan;  and  (4)  Several  minor 
amendments  would  be  made  in  the  PADC 
Act  to  reflect  organizational  changes  in  the 
local  government  under  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Home  Rule  Act  of  1973. 

Specifically:  references  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  would  be 
changed  to  references  to  the  Mayor  of  the 
District  of  Columbia;  reference  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  District  of  Coliimbla  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency  would  be  changed  to  ref- 
erence to  the  Director  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Department  of  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development;  a^d,  references  to  the 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency  would  be  de- 
leted. 

A  comprehensive  sectlon-by-section  analy- 
sis of  the  enclosed  proposed  legislation  will 
be  forwarded  shortly,  under  separate  cover. 

The  authorizations  proposed  in  this  draft 
bill  are  necessary  to  allow  full  capital  fund- 
ing of  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Plan,  includ- 
ing the  requests  made  in  the  President's 
Budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1977.  The  proposed 
legislation  would  have  no  budgetary  Impact 
on  Fiscal  Years  1975  and  1976  and  the  period 
July  1,  1976  through  September  30,  1976.  If 
enacted,  the  proposed  legislation  would  result 
in  the  foUowing  net  outlays  (figures  in  thou- 
sands) : 

Fiscal  year  1977 $24,835 

Ftecal  year  1978 28.847 

Fiscal  year  1979 35,213 

Fiscal  year  1980 26,819 

Fiscal  year  1981 30,870 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that,  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  draft  legislation  and  that 
its  enactment  would  be  in  accord  with  the 
program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

E  Jt.  Qtjesada, 

Chairman. 

Section-bt-Sbction    Analysis 
(To  accompany  a  bill  to  amend  the  Penn- 
sylvania   Avenue   Development   Corporation 
Act.) 

Section  1.  The  first  section  of  the  biU  pro- 
poses a  number  of  technical  amendments, 
primarily  to  confcMrm  the  language  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development  Corpora- 
tion Act  of  1972  (the  "Act")  to  organization- 
al changes  made  in  the  District  Government 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Home  Rule  Act 
of  1973.  Specifically,  references  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Coliimbia  would 
be  changed  to  references  to  the  Mayor  of  the 
District  of  Columbia;  reference  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelop- 


ment Land  Agency  would  be  changed  to  ref- 
erence to  the  Director  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Department  of  Housing  and  Cran- 
munity  Development,  and  references  to  the 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency  would  be 
deleted.  AddltionaUy,  the  erroneous  citation 
in  section  4(a)  of  the  Act  to  a  provision  of 
Title  5.  United  States  Code,  would  be  cor- 
rected. 

Section  2.  This  section  of  the  bUl  would 
increase  from  $50,000,000  to  $200,000,000.  the 
authority  of  the  Corporation  in  section  6  of 
the  Act  to  borrow  from  the  United  States 
Treasury.  It  would  also  extend  the  period 
during  which  borrowing  may  take  place  from 
June  3  (sic).  1980.  to  September  30.  1990. 
Other  aspects  of  the  borrowing  provision  are 
tinaffected.  For  example,  actiial  borrowings 
may  only  be  in  the  amounts  Included  in  ap- 
propriation Acts;  and,  the  terms  of  each  bor- 
rowing are  to  be  set  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treastuy.  The  amendment  would  provide  the 
Ccnrporation  with  borrowing  capacity  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  development  and  fi- 
nancial program  approved  by  Congress  in  the 
"Pennsylvania  Avenue  Plan — 1974."  Sums  to 
be  borrowed  are  to  purchase,  assemble,  and 
prepare  land  for  re-sale  or  lease  to  private 
developers.  AU  borrowed  money  would  be 
repaid  by  the  Corporation  out  of  the  lease 
and  sale  revenues  and  would  be  secured  by 
the  land.  The  use  of  the  borrowed  money  to 
prepare  and  lease  develc^ment  parcels  is  ex- 
pected to  generate  private  Investment  of  ^- 
proximately  $350  MUUon,  as  projected  in  the 
approved  Plan. 

Section  3.  This  section  of  the  bill  would: 
(1)  eliminate  paragraph  (9)  of  section  6  at 
the  Act.  which  provides  for  the  preparation 
of  certain  financing  analyses  as  part  of  the 
development  plan  to  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress (action  which  has  been  completed  and 
renders  the  provision  obsolete);  (2)  redes- 
ignate present  paragraph  (10)  to  paragn4)h 
(9) ;  and  adds  a  new  paragraph  (10) .  The  new 
paragraph  would  authorize  the  Corporation 
to  use  up  to  $50,000,000  of  the  $200,000,000 
which  may  be  borrowed  from  the  Treasury, 
to  make  construction  loans  to  private  devel- 
opers ( in  such  amounts  as  may  be  authorized 
in  appropriations  acts).  The  loans  would  be 
made,  under  limited  terms  and  conditions 
for  periods  of  up  to  five  years,  to  devel(q>ers 
undertaking  projects  in  accordance  with  the 
development  plan. 

Authority  in  this  new  paragn^ih  would 
furnish  the  Corporation  with  another  finan- 
cial tool  to  encourage  Investments  in  develop- 
ment by  private  enterprise.  By  making  con- 
struction loans,  the  Corporation  could :  speed 
the  development  of  key  parcels  if  necessary; 
provide  incentive  for  a  developer  to  provide 
special  amenities  on  a  particular  site;  and 
encourage  the  participation  of  minority 
entrepreneurs.  The  paragraph  provides  that 
loans  may  not  be  made  if  financing  is  other- 
wise avaUable  on  reasonable  terms,  includ- 
ing under  other  Federal  programs.  This  limi- 
tation wiU  prevent  the  Corporation  from 
competing  with  private  financial  institutions 
willing  to  make  construction  loans,  and 
avoid  redundancy  with  other  Federal  pro- 
grams which  make  similar  assistance  avaU- 
able. The  Corporation's  loan  agreements 
must  require  a  substantial  equity  investment 
by  the  borrower  of  20%,  or  more,  of  total 
project  cost.  The  substantial  investment 
minimum  is  in  accord  with  applicable  tax 
provisions,  and  will  prevent  the  borrower 
from  casually  withdrawing  from  the  enter- 
prise, once  committed.  Other  provisions  of 
the  paragraph  require  the  Corporation  to  use 
good  commercial  practice  and  to  secure  loans 
through  a  first  Uen.  Loans  made  by  the  Cor- 
poration may  not  be  at  a  rate  lower  than 
the  cost  of  the  money  to  the  Corporation, 
including  the  expenses  related  to  making 
loans. 

Section  4.  This  provision  of  the  bill  would 
establish  a  new  revolving  fund  within  the 
Treasury  of  tiie  United  States  (the  "Penn- 
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sylvanla  Avenue  Development  Fund") ,  Into 
which  all  funds  approprtated  to  the  Corpo- 
ration, borrowed  by  It,  or  derived  through 
receipts,  are  to  be  deposited  (except  salaries 
and  expenses  ( .  Activities  of  the  Corporation, 
Including  payments  of  interest  to  the  Treas- 
ury, would  then  be  financed  by  withdrawals 
from  this  fund.  This  section  of  the  bill  does 
not  add  to  the  substantive  authority  of  the 
Coporatlon  or  efTect  the  amounts  of  naoney 
to  be  appropriated  or  borrowed  under  other 
""sections  of  the  Act.  It  does  provide  a  financial 
management  tool  for  the  Corporation  to  con- 
duct Its  activities  In  a  buslnees-lllce  naanner, 
and  to  comply  with  the  accounting  and 
budgetary  requirements  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act. 

Section  5.  The  last  section  of  the  bill  would 
amend  the  authorization  of  appropriations 
section  of  the  Act  to  authorize  up  to  $130.- 
000.000  for  public  development  projects  and 
activities.  Amounts  appropriated  under  this 
new  authority  could  remain  available  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitations,  until  September 
30.  1990.  The  authorization  proposed  by  this 
amendment  would  make  available  the  full 
funding  for  public  Improvements  detailed  In 
the  approved  plan.  Money  appropriated 
under  this  authority  Is  to  remain  available 
over  the  project  lifetime  of  plan  Implemen- 
tation— twelve  to  fourteen  years. 


By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT: 
S.  2945.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of 
October  15,  1966  (80  Stat.  953;  20  U.S.C. 
65a).  relating  to  the  National  Museiun 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  so  as  to 
authorize  additional  appropriations  for 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  said  act.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

NATIONAL    MtrSETTM    ACT 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
National  Museum  Act  will  expire  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1977  and  it  is  proposed 
that  authority  for  further  appropriations 
be  sought. 

Since  its  founding  in  1846  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  as  custodian  of  the 
national  collections,  has  endeavored, 
within  the  limits  of  its  resources,  to  be 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  other  muse- 
imis.  In  the  early  days  these  efforts  con- 
sisted of  exchanges  of  information  and 
publications  and  in  more  recent  times 
have  included  ^hort-rterm  training  of 
museum  professionals,  consultation  serv- 
ices on  specific  problems,  and  small 
grants  for  special  studies. 

The  National  Museum  Act  of  1966  re- 
affirmed the  Smithsonian's  traditional 
role  of  assisting  museums  with  specific 
reference  to  the  continuing  study  of  mu- 
seum problems  and  opportunities;  train- 
ing in  museiun  practices;  the  prepara- 
tion of  museum  publications;  research  in 
museum  techniques;  and  cooperation 
with  agencies  of  the  Government  con- 
cerned with  museums. 

In  1970  legislation  providing  for  a  3- 
year  extension  of  National  Museum  Act 
funding  was  approved.  The  extension  au- 
thorized appropriations  not  to  exceed 
$1,000,000  annually  through  fiscal  year 
1974,  of  which  $300,000  each  year  was 
specifically  allocated  to  be  expended  for 
training  programs,  in  one-third  shares, 
by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities, and  the  Smithsonian.  An  addi- 
tional amendment  clarified  graht  and 


contract  authority  for  training  In  mu- 
seum practices. 

In  fiscal  year  1972.  the  first  year  in 
which  funding  was  available,  $600,000 
was  appropriated  and  a  modest  program 
was  initiated.  In  fiscal  year  1973  $798.- 
000  was  appropriated,  and  $901,000  was 
appropriated  In  fiscal  year  1974.  In  each 
year  the  required  transfers  totalling 
$200,000  were  made  to  the  endowments. 
In  1974  an  additional  3-year  extension 
was  enacted,  which  eliminated  the  trans- 
fer requirement,  but  carried  the  proviso 
that  not  less  than  $200,000  annually  was 
to  be  allocated  to  research  on  and  de- 
velopment of  museum  techniques  with 
particular  emphasis  on  museum  con- 
servation. 

$802,000  was  appropriated  in  fiscal 
year  1975;  $769,000  in  fiscal  year  1976; 
and  $807,000  is  being  requested  in  the 
fiscal  year  1977  budget. 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  Smithsonian 
for  the  implementation  of  the  National 
Museum  Act  are  made  available,  pri- 
marily by  grants  and  contracts,  to  mu- 
seums, professional  associations,  and  in- 
dividuals. Such  funding  is  made  after 
review  by  the  National  Museum  Act  Ad- 
visory Council,  appointed  for  this  purpose 
by  the  Smithsonian.  The  membership 
of  the  Advisory  Council  encompasses  the 
principal  museum  disciplines — art, 
science,  and  history — and  Is  broadly  rep- 
resentative of  the  various  regions  of  the 
United  States.  The  Council  advises  and 
assists  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  in  determining  priorities  and 
assessing  the  quality  of  individuals  and 
programs  seeking  support  under  the  act. 
In  funding  proposals  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil has  insisted  that  all  proposals  clearly 
demosntrate  how  the  project  will  im- 
prove the  profession — its  techniques, 
methods  and  approaches. 

Among  the  major  activities  supported 
recently  under  the  National  Museum  Act 
is  the  National  Conservation  Advisory 
Council,  a  body  composed  of  leading  fig- 
ures in  the  field,  which  has  undertaken 
a  series  of  studies  and  reports  on  the 
current  status  of  museum  conservation 
in  America.  Its  primary  report  focuses  on 
the  training  of  conservators,  education  of 
users,  scientific  support,  standards,  and 
facilities,  and  includes  a  proposal  to  meet 
national  conservation  needs. 
s^^The  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Na- 
tlbnal  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Hiunanities. 
through  their  respective  offices  of 
museum  programs,  regularly  consult  and 
review  programs  and  proposals  in  order 
to  prevent  duplication  and  to  meet, 
insofar  as  possible,  the  increasing  needs 
of  museums  and  museum  professionals 
from  the  point  of  view  of  their  individual 
programs.  The  programs  of  the  endow- 
ments focus  on  the  public  aspects  of 
specific  museums  such  as  exhibitions, 
renovations,  catalogs,  and  purchases, 
while  those  that  the  Smithsonian  admin- 
isters under  the  National  Museum  Act 
are  designed  to  serve  tne  needs  of  the 
museum  profession  generally. 


limit  on  appropriations.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

BAMIO  COLOKADO  ISLANO 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
act  of  July  2.  1940  (54  Stat.  724),  which 
set  aside  Barro  Colorado  Island  in  the 
Canal  Zone  in  order  to  preserve  and 
conserve  its  natural  features  for  research 
purposes,  authorized  the  appropriation  of 
$10,000  for  necessary  administrative  and 
maintenance  expenses  related  to  the 
island.  Subsequently,  Public  Law  89-280, 
approved  October  20,  1965,  amended  the 
authorization  to  $350,000. 

Although  current  obligations  are 
within  the  statutory  limit,  increasing 
costs  and  needed  improvements  suggest 
that  the  limit  will  be  reached  in  the  near 
future. 

To  meet  the  requirement  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Reform  Act  of  1974  of 
obtaining  authorization  a  year  ahead  of 
appropriations,  to  provide  flexibility  in 
appropriations  requests,  and  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  repeated  amendments  the 
proposed  legislation  seeks  to  eliminate 
altogether  the  ceiling  on  appropriations 
authorized. 


By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT : 
S.  2946.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  2.  1940,  as  amended,  to  remove  the 


By  Mr.  METCALF    (for  himself 

and  Mr.  Hatfield)  : 

S.  2947.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 

Advisory  Committee  Act  and  for  other 

purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Government  Operations. 

FEDERAI.  ADVISORT  COMMrrTEE  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

or  107a 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduce  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Act  Amendments  of  1976.  3  years 
and  1  month  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act — 
Public  Law  92-463. 

That  act  set  standards  and  prescribed 
uniform  procedures  to  govern  the  estab- 
lishment, operation,  administration  and 
duration  of  the  committees,  boards, 
commissions,  councils,  task  forces  and 
other  citizen  panels  which  advise  the 
President  or  agencies  or  officers  of  the 
Federal  Government.  It  also  stipulated 
that  each  advisory  committee  meeting  be 
open  to  the  public  unless  it  is  "concerned 
with  matters"  which  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  exempts  from  mandatory 
disclosure. 

The  amendments  I  Introduce  today 
would  extend  the  act's  coverage  to  addi- 
tional units  of  Government,  open  the 
advisory  committee  membership  selec- 
tion process  to  public  scrutiny,  delete  ex- 
emption 5  of  the  FOIA — dealing  with 
interagency  or  intragency  memoran- 
dums or  letters — as  grounds  for  closinj 
an  advisory  committee  meeting,  and,  in 
the  fashion  of  the  FOIA.  provide  for  ad- 
ministrative review  and  court  challenge 
of  a  determination  to  hold  a  closed  ad- 
visory committee  meeting. 

I  also  announce  that  the^ubcommit- 
tee  on  Reports.  Accounting  ahd  Manage- 
ment will  hold  hearings  on  these  amend- 
ments on  March  8.  9  and  10  in  room  3302 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  The 
amendments  embody  considerable 
thought  and  experience,  yet  are  offers 
in  the  spirit  of  a  discussion  draft.  The 
subcommittee  would  like  to  receive  as 
wide  a  range  of  comment  and  sugges- 
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tlon  as  possible,  and  persons  wishing  to 
testify  are  invited  to  communicate  with 
subcommittee  staff. 

Mr.  President,  the  subcommittee  has 
watched  over  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Act  from  the  beginning.  It  con- 
ducted oversight  hearings  in  1973-74, 
and  last  summer  held  a  hearing  on  the 
role  of  energy  advisory  committees  In 
general  and  that  of  the  President's  La- 
bor-Management Committee  in  particu- 
lar. Appendixes  to  the  printed  hearing 
on  energy  advisory  committees  contain 
virtually  all  of  my  correspcaidence  with 
departments  and  agencies  from  January 
through  September,  1975,  on  administra- 
tion of  the  act.  as  well  as  a  summary  of 
separate  correspondence  with  43  agencies 
on  balancing  advisory  committee  mem- 
bership and  opening  advisory  commit- 
tee meetings. 

Other  examples  of  congressional  over- 
sight of  the  act  include  the  recent  re- 
port by  the  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  on  the  use  of  advisory 
committees  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, based  on  a  study  by  the  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  and  Human 
Resources  Subcommittee,  and  the  report 
by  the  Congressional  Research  Service 
in  April  1975,  on  the  role  of  advisory 
committees  in  U.S.  foreign  policy,  pre- 
pared at  the  joint  request  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
House  Committee  on  International  Re- 
lations. 

THE  FACA  AFTEB   3   TZARS 

In  general,  the  administration  of  ad- 
visory committees  has  improved  sub- 
stantially since  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  took  effect  on  January  5, 
1973.  The  agencies  have  lived  up  to  their 
resEwnsibility  to  designate  an  Advisory 
Committee  Management  Officer  to  exer- 
cise control  and  supervision  over  the  es- 
tablishment, procedures  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  agency's  advisory  commit- 
tees. Most  agencies  now  routinely  pub- 
lish meeting  notices  15  days  in  advance 
in  the  Federal  Register,  and  some — most 
notably  the  Department  or  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare — consistently  pro- 
vide 30  days  or  more  advance  notice. 

Over  the  3  years  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  has  improved  its  per- 
formance of  the  duties  assigned  it  by  the 
act.  OMB  rewrote  and  simplified  the  ad- 
ministrative guidelines  it  prescribes  for 
agency  handling  of  advisory  committees, 
and  it  has  strengthened  its  Committee 
Management  Secretariat,  which  is  re- 
sponsible by  law  for  all  matters  relating 
to  advisory  committees.  The  Committee 
Management  Secretariat  functions  more 
as  a  traffic  manager  than  a  policeman, 
but  is  trying  to  exercise  all  the  author- 
ity that  goes  with  the  job.  Meanwhile, 
OMB's  budget  examiners  are  becoming 
increasingly  active  in  quizzing  agencies 
about  their  advisory  committee  opera- 
tions. 

For  all  the  improvement,  there  are 
persistent  problems.  For  example,  from 
December  31,  1972,  when  the  first  ad- 
visory committee  inventory  was  taken  to 
May  1,  1975,  a  span  of  28  months,  the 
number  of  advisory  committees  fell  to 
1,250  from  1,430,  a  net  decrease  of  189. 
Since  525  or  more  advisory  committees 
"Were  newly  created  or  belatedly  discov- 


ered during  tiiat  period,  the  act  in  its 
first  28  months  actually  disbanded  or 
forced  the  merger  of  more  than  700  ad- 
visory committees.  However,  there  has 
been  a  resurgence ,  and  as  of  October  1, 
1975.  the  total  stood  at  1,341,  a  net  in- 
crease of  99  from  the  1974  year-end  total 
of  1.242. 

Further,  the  open-meeting  average  for 
all  advisory  committees  seems  mired  at 
about  55  percent,  with  20  percent  of  all 
meetings  wholly  closed,  and  the  remain- 
ing 25  percent  partially  closed — ^which 
can  mean  anything  from  15  minutes  to 
8  hours.  The  average  has  been  stuck  at 
that  level  from  the  start,  and  there  is 
no  evidence  of  significant  improvement 
during  1975,  although  the  figiires  are  still 
being  compiled.  This  contrasts  mightily 
with  the  performance  of  congressional 
committees,  which,  according  to  the  an- 
nual survey  by  Congressional  Quarterly, 
"opened  their  doors  to  the  pubUc  and 
press  in  record  numbers  in  1975,"  open- 
ing 93  percent  of  their  meetings. 

Mr.  President,  in  drafting  these 
amendments  I  have  tried  to  avoid  the 
pitfall  of  codifying  an  administrative 
remedy  for  all  of  the  problems  encoun- 
teied  in  3  years  of  close  oversight  of 
the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act. 
That  could  easily  compound  the  prob- 
lems instead  of  solving  them. 

EXTENDING  THE  ACT'S   COVERAGE 

These  amendments  would  extend  the 
act's  coverage  to  advisory  committees  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  which  at 
present  is  expressly  exempted,  to  the  ad- 
visory committees  of  the  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corporation  and  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  and  to  those  of  the  vari- 
ous units  of  the  legislative  branch,  apart 
from  the  Congress  itself,  including  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  Library  of 
Congress,  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment, Government  Printing  Office,  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  and  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol. 

They  would  open  up  the  advisory  com- 
mittee membership  selection  process, 
about  which  we  still  do  not  know  enough, 
by  requiring  that  members  be  publicly 
solicited  and  that  the  charter  which  is 
filed  when  an  advisory  committee  is 
established  specify  the  number  of  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed,  the  method  of  selec- 
tion and  appointment  of  these  members. 
and  the  qualifications  to  be  sought. 

I  might  note  that  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission,  the  FDA,  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  the  Coast  Guard,  among 
others,  seek  public  recommendations  and 
nominations  of  advisory  committee 
members.  This  is  a  healthy  development 
which  can  take  some  of  the  mystery  and 
delay  out  of  the  selection  process,  and 
the  practice  should  be  expanded  by  stat- 
ute to  all  advisory  committees. 

DELmlNG    FOIA   EXEMPTION    5 

Among  the  FOIA's  nine  exemptions 
from  mandatory  public  disclosure  which 
the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  rec- 
ognizes as  lawful  justification  for  closing 
advisory  committee  meetings,  the  one 
least  appUcable  to  meetings — and  the  one 
most  often  abused — is  exemption  5.  deal- 
ing with  interagency  or  intraagency 
memorandums  or  letters.  In  attempting 


to  apply  an  exemption  meant  for  agency 
docimients  to  conimittee  discussions  to  be 
held  in  the  future,  the  original  OiSB/ 
Department  of  Justice  guidelines  imple- 
menting the  act  indulged  in  some  bureau- 
cratic embroidery  which  handed  agency 
officials  an  all-purpose  alibi  for  barring 
the  public  from  meetings. 

The  subsequent  rewrite  of  the  guide- 
lines, as  OMB  Circular  No.  A-63,  Revised, 
rescinded  and  superseded  the  offending 
language,  but  you  would  never  know  it 
to  read  the  regulations  and  closed  meet-  ^ 
ing  rationales  of  such  agencies  as  FDA. 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
and  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 
That  discredited  and  discarded  langu|ige 
should  have  disappeared  in  the  more 
than  22  months  since  the  revised  circular 
was  issued,  but  it  has  not. 

Furthermore,  four  district  court  deci- 
sions have  laid  the  wood  to  exemption  5, 
the  most  recent — ^by  Judge  Charles  B. 
Richey  on  October  31.  1975,  in  Wolfe 
against  Weinberger — ^holding  that  ex- 
emption 5  is  inherently  inapplicable  to 
advisory  committees.  Despite  the  ver- 
dicts and  clear  reasoning  behind  them, 
agencies  are  still  using  exemption  5  to 
shield  advisory  committee  deliberations. 

The  only  solution  appears  to  strike  the 
exemption.  If  there  is  valid  reason  for 
closing  an  advisory  committee  meeting, 
the  case  should  be  made  and  justified  un- 
der some  other  exemption,  although  all 
agencies  and  their  committees  should  be 
reminded  that  the  exemptions  are  per- 
missive, not  mandatory,  and  are  to  be 
used  sparingly.  The  act  says  and  means 
that  each  advisory  committee  meeting 
shall  be  open  to  the  public. 

SEEKING    TO    OPEN    A    CLOSED    MEETING 

Witnesses  at  the  subconmiittee's  over- 
sight hearings  and  other  persons  have 
urged  that  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Act  provide  for  administrative  re- 
view of  a  determination  to  close  an  ad- 
visory committee  meeting,  in  the  same 
way  that  the  FOIA  provides  for  such  re- 
view of  a  denial  of  access  to  agency  rec- 
ords. There  are  two  difficulties  in  pro- 
viding for  parallel  procedure: 

First.  Even  when  an  agency  provides  a 
full  15  daj^  notice  of  a  closed  meeting 
in  the  Federal  Register,  there  is  not 
much  time  for  a  citizen  to  learn  of  the 
meeting,  obtain  from  the  agency  a  copy 
of  the  required  written  determination 
justifying  closure,  and  then  make  the 
strongest  possible  case  for  an  adminis- 
trative remedy. 

Second.  Under  FOIA,  the  agency  head 
reviews  a  citizen  appeal  from  a  denial  of 
access  to  records,  but  under  the  Federal 
Advisory  Committee  Act  it  is  the  agency 
head  who  authorizes  the  closed  meeting 
in  the  first  place.  It  would  be  somewhat 
optimistic  to  expect  the  same  bureaucrat 
who  made  the  closure  determination  to 
reverse  himself  on  appeal. 

To  adjust  for  these  differences,  the 
amendments  provide,  first,  that  30  days 
public  notice  be  given  of  a  closed  meet- 
ing. The  agencies  already  realize,  of 
course,  that  it  is  simpler  and  cheaper  to 
arrange  an  open  meeting  than  a  closed 
one.  and  they  will  not  welcome  the  ad- 
ministrative stretchout  required  to  meet 
this  statutory  definition  of  timely  notice 
of  a  closed  meeting.  Nonetheless,  the  ad- 
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dltlonal  time  is  necessary  if  there  is  to 
be  a  meaningful  administrative  remedy. 

The  amendments  also  provide  that 
there  can  and  will  be  a  review  by  the 
agency  head  If  he  delegated  the  power  to 
make  the  original  determination  to  close 
a  meeting.  Where  a  subordinate  made 
the  determination,  the  agency  head  him- 
self will  review  the  matter. 

Then,  if  either  the  agency  head  him- 
self made  the  original  determination,  so 
that  review  is  not  feasible,  or  if  he  Is 
eligible  to  make  the  review  but  does  not 
act  to  open  the  meeting,  the  citizen  chal- 
lenger is  given  a  direct  statutory  right  of 
action  in  the  same  fashion  that  it  is 
given  imder  the  FOIA. 

Mr.  President^  these  amendments  as 
Introduced  are  silent  on  a  number  of 
problems — for  example,  that  of  advisory 
committees  which  permit  invited  guests 
to  attend  a  closed  meeting  while  barring 
other  members  of  the  public,  or  that  of 
letting  business  competitors  sit  in  on  a 
session  that  is  closed  to  others  on 
grounds  that  FOIA  exemption  4 — deal- 
ing with  trade  secrets  and  commercial  or 
financial  information  obtained  from  a 
person  and  privileged  or  confidential — 
applies  to  the  matters  to  be  discussed. 
That  is  not  to  mention  that  agencies  gain 
an  advantage  by  quoting  the  exemptions, 
leaving  it  to  the  reader  of  the  notice  of 
closed  meeting  to  find  out  whether  court 
interpretations  of  the  exemptions  have 
limited  their  applicability  with  respect  to 
the  subject  matter  of  the  meeting. 

It  is  my  hope  that  these  and  other  re- 
lated issues  will  be  explored  fully  at  the 
subconmiittee's  hearings  on  March  8.  9. 
and  10,  to  insure  the  emergence  of  a  solid 
set  of  amendments. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  Amendments  of  1976  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2947 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asaembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  Amendments  of  1976". 

Sec.  2.  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  3  of  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  "thereof"  the  follow- 
ing: ".  or  any  ad  hoc  group.  Including  any 
group  which  has  any  responsibilities  of  an 
administrative,  executive,  or  operational  na- 
ture within  an  agency  other  than  providing 
advice  and  Information."; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "Federal  Oovem- 
ment,"  the  following:  "and,  without  regard 
to  the  means  of  establishment,  which  pro- 
vides advice  or  Information  to  or  Is  utilized 
by  the  United  States  Postal  Service,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment, 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  or  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation,  or  any  other  entity  which  pro- 
vides Information  to  or  advises  the  Con- 
gress.": and 

(3)  by  striking  out  ",  (11)  the  Commission 
on  Government  Procurement,  and  (111)"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "suid  (11)". 

Sec.  3.  Section  4(b)  of  the  Federal  Advi- 
sory Committee  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  all  after  "by"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.". 


Sec.  4.  SecUon  6(b)  of  the  Federal  Advi- 
sory Committee  Act  la  amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  (3)  — 

(A)  by  Inserting  after  "to  be"  the  first 
place  It  appears  therein  the  following:  "pub- 
licly solicited  and";  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  the 
following:  "and  require  at  least  one-third 
of  the  membership  to  be  drawn  from  citizens 
In  private  life  who  shall  represent  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  public  with  respect  to  the  subject 
matter  before  the  advisory  committee"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4)  by  striking  out  ": 
and"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  Inserting  ";  and";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(6)  require  that  the  names  and  business 
affiliations  of  advisory  committee  members  be 
publicly  announced  at  the  time  they  are 
appointed.". 

Sec.  5.  Section  6  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "public"  both  places 
It  appears;  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  endv thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Subsequently,  at  least 
once  every  year,  the  President  shall  report 
to  the  Congress  on  tlje  status  of  actions 
taken  or  proposed  to  be  taken  to  carry  out 
accepted  reconunendatlons.  A  final  report 
shall  be  submitted  when  all  such  recom- 
mendations have  been  carried  out  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable  within  the  President's  au- 
thority."; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(d)  Tbe  President  shall  maintain  In  the 
Committee  Management  Secretariat  In  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  a  compre- 
hensive and  complete  and  current  list  of  the 
names  of  all  members,  past  and  present,  of 
all  advisory  committees  together  with  such 
Indices  as  will  contain  cross  references  by 
the  name,  business  affiliation,  occupation, 
and  membership  on  an  advisory  committee 
of  such  members.  The  list  of  all  current 
members  together  with  aU  Indices  of  such 
members  shall  be  published  In  the  annual 
report  required  under  subsection   (c). 

"(e)  At  the  same  time  the  report  required 
under  subsection  (c)  /Is  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  the  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  a  repwrt  covering  the  same  period 
as  the  report  required  under  subsection  (c) 
and  containing  the  names  and  affiliations  of 
all  i>ersons  employed  as  consultants  or  ex- 
perts imder  section  3109  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  or  under  any  other  provision 
of  law  other  than  experts  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  testimony  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  In  cases  before  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  or  agencies.". 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  7  (b)  of  the  Federal 
Advisory  Committee  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  clause  (4)  by  striking  out  "Is"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "It"; 

(2)  In  the  fourth  sentence  by  Inserting 
before  the  period  a  conuna  and  the  follow- 
ing: "and  shall  Include  therein  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  every  advisory  committee 
the  duration  of  which  Is  lees  than  one  year"; 
and 

(3)  by  inserting  between  the  fourth  and 
fifth  sentences  the  following:  "Such  an  an- 
nual review  shall  Include  a  determination  as 
to  whether  an  advisory  committee  has  any 
responsibilities  of  an  administrative,  execu- 
tive or  operational  nature,  other  than  pro- 
viding advice  or  information,  and  shall  list 
all  such  advisory  committees  and  state 
whether  each  such  advisory  committee  has 
filed  a  charter  as  required  by  section  9(c).". 

(b)  Section  7  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(f)  At  the  time  an  advisory  committee 
la  established,,  but  before  any  members  are 


appointed  and  before  an  advisory  committee 
charter  Is  filed  as  required  by  section  9(c), 
the  Director  shall  determine  whether  any 
such  advisory  committee  has  any  respon- 
sibilities of  an  administrative,  executive  or 
operational  nature  other  than  providing  ad- 
vice or  Information.  Such  a  determination 
shall  be  published  In  the  Federal  Register 
not  later  than  10  days  before  any  member 
la  appointed.". 

S»c.  8.  Section  9(c)  of  the  Federal  Ad- 
visory Committee  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "with  the  standing 
committees  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUtlves  having  legislative  Juris- 
diction of  such  agency"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following :  "with  the  Congress  by 
transmitting  a  copy  of  such  charter  to  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives"; 

(2)  in  clause  (I)  by  striking  out  "and" 
after  the  semicolon; 

(3)  In  clause  (J)  by  striking  out  the  peri- 
od and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  ";  kdA"; 
and  ] 

(4)  by  adding  the  following  new  clause: 
"(K)    the  number  of  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed,  the   method  of  flection  and  ap- 
pointment of  any  such  members,  and  the 
qualifications  to  be  sought.". 

Sbc.  9.  Section  10  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  subsection  (c)  by  inserting  "(1)" 
after  "(c)"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(2)  A  complete  audio  or  audio  and  visual 
recording  shall  be  made  of  every  advisory  - 
committee  meeting  which  Is  closed.  Every 
such  recording  shall  be  deposited  with  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  not  later  than  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  closed  meeting  has  been 
completed.  At  the  request  of  any  member  of 
any  advisory  committee  which  has  met  In  a 
closed  session  the  recording  of  the  closed  ses- 
sion may  be  reduced  to  typescript  which  shall 
be  deposited  with  the  Librarian  of 
Congress."; 

(2)  In  subsection  (d)  — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(d)": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  652(b)"  the 
first  time  It  occxirs  therein  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "paragraphs  (1) 
through  (4)  or  (6)  through  (9)  of  section 
552(b)":  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  second  and  third 
sentences  thereof  and  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following : 

"(2)  Any  such  determination  shall  be  in 
writing,  shall  contain  the  reasons  for  such 
determination,  and  shall  be  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  at  least  30  days  before  the 
proposed  date  of  any  such  advisory  commit- 
tee meeting. 

"(3)  Any  such  determination  made  by  a 
delegate  of  the  President  or  a  delegate  of  the 
agency  head  shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  agency  head,  as  the  case  may  be, 
upon  application  of  any  person,  not  later 
than  48  hours  after  such  application  Is  re- 
ceived. If  any  such  application  for  review  is 
received  later  than  48  hours  before  any  such 
meeting,  such  meeting  shall  be  delayed  to 
permit  the  review  and  determination  by  the 
President  or  the  agency  head  and  notifica- 
tion of  the  person  applying  for  such  review. 
The  President  or  the  agency  head  shall  ad- 
vise the  person  applying  for  review  In  writing 
of  his  determination  to  require  that  any  such 
meeting  be  held  in  ojjen  session  or  to  sustain 
or  modify  the  determination  made  by  the 
delegate.  The  President  or  the  agency  head 
may  direct  that  any  such  meeting  be  held  in 
open  session. 

"(4)  If  a  determination  is  made  to  close 
any  portion  or  all  of  any  meeting  of  an  ad- 
visory committee  such  advisory  committee 
shall  file  a  report  of  Its  activities  Including 
setting  forth  a  summary  of  Its  activities,  a 
detailed  llsV  of  its  meetings,  and  such  re- 
lated matters,  including  a  detailed  agenda 
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for  each  meeting  as  would  be  InformatlTe  to 
the  public  consistent  with  the  policy  of  thlB 
section  no  later  than  the  last  day  of  the 
quarter  immediately  following  any  quarter 
during  which  a  meeting  of  any  such  advisory 
committee  Is  closed  and  in  each  of  the  next 
three  succeeding  quarters. 

"(6)  On  complaint  the  District  Court  of 
the  United  States  In  the  dUtrict  in  which  the 
complainant  resides,  or  has  his  principal 
place  of  business,  or  In  which  the  advisory 
conunlttee  routinely  holds  its  meetings  or 
may  hold  its  meetings,  or  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  has  Jurisdiction  to  enjoin  the 
closing  of  the  meeting  of  any  advisory  com- 
mittee. In  such  a  case  the  court  shall  deter- 
mine the  matter  de  novo,  and  may  conduct 
an  inquiry  in  camera  to  determine  whether 
any  meeting  of  any  advisory  committee 
should  be  closed  under  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  and  the  burden  ts  on  the 
agency  to  sustain  Its  acUon. 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  defendant  shall  serve  an  answer 
or  otherwise  plead  to  any  complaint  made 
under  this  subsection  within  10  days  after 
service  upon  the  defendant  of  the  pleading 
in  which  such  complaint  is  made,  unless  the 
court  otherwise  directs  for  good  cause  shown. 

"(7)  Except  as  to  cases  the  court  considers 
of  greater  Importance,  proceedings  before  the 
district  court,  as  authorized  by  this  subsec- 
tion, and  appeals  therefrom,  take  precedence 
on  the  docket  over  all  cases  and  shall  be  as- 
signed for  hearing  and  trial  or  for  argument 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date  and  expedited 
in  every  way. 

"(8)  The  court  may  assess  against  the 
United  States  reasonable  attorney  fees  and 
other  litigation  costs  reasonably  Incurred  in 
any  case  under  this  section  In  which  the  com- 
plainant has  substantially  prevailed. 

"(9)  Whenever  the  court  orders  any  ad- 
visory commitee  meeting  to  be  held  open  and 
assesses  against  the  United  States  reasonable 
attorney's  and  other  litigation  costs,  and  the 
court  additionally  Issues  a  written  finding 
that  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  clos- 
ing of  any  such  meeting  raise  questions 
whether  agency  personnel  or  advisory  com- 
mittee members  have  acted  arbitrarUy  or 
capriciously  with  respect  to  the  closing,  the 
ClvU  Service  Commission  shall  promptly 
Initiate  a  proceeding  to  determine  whether 
disciplinary  action  Is  warranted  against  the 
officer  or  employee  or  member  who  is  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  closing.  The  Com- 
mission, after  Investigation  and  considera- 
tion or  the  evidence  submitted,  shall  sub- 
mit its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
administrative  authority  of  the  agency  con- 
cerned, and  shall  send  copies  of  the  findings 
and  recommendations  to  the  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  member  or  his  representative.  The 
administrative  authority  shall  take  the  cor- 
rective action  that  the  Commission  recom- 
mends with  respect  to  officers  or  employees 
and  shall  refer  the  matter  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  for  appropriate  disposition  if  any 
member  of  the  advisory  committee  with  re- 
spect to  whom  corrective  action  appears 
necessary  is  not  an  employee  or  officer  of  the 
Federal  government. 

"(10)  In  the  event  of  noncompliance  with 
the  order  of  the  coiirt,  the  district  court 
may  punish  for  contempt  the  responsible 
employee  or  member  and  in  the  case  of  a 
uniformed  service,  the  responsible  member. 

"(11)  The  Attorney  General  shall  submit 
an  annual  report  on  or  before  March  1,  of 
each  calendar  year  which  shall  include  for 
the  prior  calendar  year  a  listing  of  the  niun- 
ber  of  cases  arising  under  this  section,  the 
matters  involved  in  each  case,  the  disposi- 
tion of  such  case,  and  the  cost,  fees,  and 
penalties  assessed  thereunder.  Such  report 
shall  also  Include  a  description  of  the  efTOTts 
undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  encourage  agency  compliance  with  this 
section.". 
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By  Mr.  H^GH  SCOTT: 
S.  2949.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  to  construct  museum 
support  facilities.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee Ml  Public  Works. 

irnsEtTK  stjppoKT  rAcniTiES 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  19.  1975.  the  President  signed 
into  law  Public  Law  94-98  authorizing 
the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion to  prepare  for  museum  support  fa- 
cilities which  will  be  designed  to  restore 
as  much  Mall  building  space  as  possible 
to  public  use;  provide  for  the  long-range 
needs  of  the  Institution's  collections; 
and  to  integrate  them  and  associated 
work  space  with  activities  on  the  Mall. 
The  facilities  would  also  incorporate 
^ace  for  on-site  research,  computer 
support  for  documentation,  exhibits 
prepcuntion,  registrarial  fimctions,  docu- 
ment distribution,  conservation,  and 
maintenance  support.  Being  requested  in 
the  budget  is  $500,000  for  fiscal  year 
1977  to  initiate  architectural  and  engi- 
neering planning  for  the  facilities. 

The  Smithsonian's  activities  in  the 
Washington  area  are  concentrated 
around  the  Mall,  an  area  dedicated  to  the 
use,  educaticm,  and  enjoyment  of  the 
American  public.  These  activities,  which 
encompass  exliibits,  education,  collec- 
tions, conservation,  research,  and  si«j- 
port.  fully  occupy  available  Mall  space. 
Despite  deliberate  and  selective  acquisi- 
tion policies,  the  national  collections  of 
specimens  and  artifacts  continue  to  grow 
and  to  compete  for  space  on  the  Mall 
with  the  public  functions  of  the  Institu- 
tion. 

Availability  of  the  collections  for  study 
and  exhibition  requires  docimimtation 
and  preservation,  activities  which  also 
require  sp>ace.  While  space  economies  are 
being  pursued  the  continuation  and  ex- 
pansion of  public  services  indicate  a  need 
for  additional  facilities  to  house  the 
necessary  but  less  visible  services  of 
collections  management,  conservation, 
documentation  and  publication. 

A  suitable  site  is  being  assembled  ad- 
jacent to  the  Institution's  current  hold- 
ings at  Silver  Hill,  Md.  TWrty  five  acres 
currently  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  are  Im- 
mediately available  for  transfer  to  the 
Smithsonian.  Pull  deveopment  of  the  en- 
tire site  is  viewed  as  a  25-year  program, 
successive  stages  of  which  would  be  con- 
structed when  approved  by  Congress.  The 
posed  legislation  seeks  construction  au- 
thority for  the  initial  phase  of  this  pro- 
gram. 


By  Mr.  MONDALE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  Mr.  Glenn, 
Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Humphrey, 
Mr.  McGovERN,  Mr.  Metcalf, 
Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF,  Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart,  Mr. 
Griffin,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Mans- 
field, Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Eacle- 
TON.  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Abou- 
REZK,  Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Culver, 
Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Weicker,  and 
Mr.  Muskie)  :  / 

S.  2950.  A  bill  relating  to  the  construc- 
tion Euid  operation  of  a  natural  gas  pipe- 
line from  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska 


across  Canada  to  domestic  markets,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  jointly  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, by  xmanimous  consent. 

AI.ASKAM  MATX7RAI.  GAS  PIPEUNE  AUTHOaSSATION 
ACT  OP   1976 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today,  on  behalf  of 
myself.  Senators  Hugh  Scott,  Metcalf, 
Glehn.  Williams,  Curtis,  Moss,  Huic- 
PHHEY,  Ribicoff,  McGovern,  Philip  a. 
Hart.  Griffin,  Stafford,  Case,  Abourezk, 
Mansfield,  Taft,  Hartke,  Ford,  Eagle- 
ton,  Pell,  Culver,  Hruska.  Clark, 
Weicker  and  Muskie,  a  bill  relating  to 
the  constriction  and  operation  of  a  nat- 
ural gas  pipeline  from  the  North  Slope 
of  Alaska  across  Canada  to  domestic 
markets  In  the  United  States. 

Briefly,  this  bill  would  direct  Federal 
agencies  promptly  to  issue  necessary  gov- 
ernmental authorizations  to  the  arctic 
gas  project,  to  construct  the  Alaskan  and 
various  "lower  48"  portions  of  the  system 
With  similar  approvals  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada,  the  project  will  trans- 
port northern  Alaska  gas  to  the  "lower 
48,"  and  deliver  Mackenzie  Delta  gas  to 
markets  in  Canada. 

Under  this  proposal,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  would  be  directed  to  issue 
necessary  authorizations  within  60  days 
of  enactment,  while  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  would  similarly  be  directed  to 
issue  a  right-of-way  permit  over  FWeral 
lands.  Finally,  the  period  and  grounds 
for  judicial  review  would  be  limited,  us- 
ing the  same  approach  adopted  in  the 
Trans-Alaska  (OU)  Pipeline  Act. 

Over  the  past  year,  there  has  been  In- 
tensive debate  in  the  Congress  about 
what  our  national  policy  should  be  with 
respect  to  natural  gas  pricing  and  distri- 
bution; however,  on  three  major  points, 
there  has  been  almost  no  disagreement. 

First,  natural  gas  is  our  premimn 
energy  source.  We  pay  the  least  environ- 
mental price  to  produce  it  from  wells, 
transport  it  through  buried  pipelines  and 
make  use  of  Its  clean-burning  charac- 
teristics. 

Second,  more  natural  gas  is  needed. 
This  gas  Is  required  not  only  for  en- 
vironmental reasons,  but  also  so  that  we 
can  reduce  the  economic  and  strategic 
costs  associated  with  America's  reliance 
on  Imported  oil. 

Third,  northern  Alaska  contains  the 
largest  proven,  and  most  readily  avail- 
able, source  of  natural  gas  in  the  United 
States.  After  only  limited  exploration, 
more  than  24  trillion  cubic  feet  of  nat- 
ural gas  have  been  proven  in  the  Prudhoe 
Bay  field  alone.  This  represents  more 
than  10  percent  of  our  Nation's  known 
gas  reserves.  Potential  reserves  in  north- 
em  Alaska  are  estimated  at  100  to  200 
trillion  cubic  feet,  which  could  be  enough 
to  double  America's  present  gas  supply. 

Given  the  desirability  and  need  for 
North  Slope  gas,  it  is  our  duty  to  find 
the  fastest,  most  environmentally  soimd, 
inexpensive,  reliable  and  energy-efficient 
method  of  transporting  northern  Alas- 
kan gas  to  consumers  In  all  regions  of 
the  United  States. 

After  Intensive  study,  I  believe  that  the 
transportation  method  which  meets  each 
of   these  standards  Is   a  conventional 
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buried  natural  gas  pipeline  which  would 
run  from  northern  Alaska  directly  to 
markets  in  the  Northwest.  West.  Mid- 
west, and  East.  This  same  pipeUne  could 
carry  Canadian  gas  from  the  Mackenzie 
Delta  to  consuming  provinces  in  Canada. 
First,  consider  the  benefits  to  the 
United  States  of  a  Joint  United  States- 
Canadian  pipeline  if  Canada  decides  to 
parUcipate  with  us  in  a  cooperative 
project.  The  pipeline  would  be  the  quick- 
est and  least  expensive  way  for  both 
Canada  and  the  United  States  to  obtain 
access  to  their  natural  gas  in  the  Arctic.  \^( 
If  both  countries  grant  approval  to  such 
a  pipeline  system  this  year,  gas  could  be 
flowing  to  markets  in  both  countries  by 
1981  In  1974  dollars,  it  is  estimated  that 
U  S  consumers  would  pay  several  hun- 
dred million  doUars  less  annually  in 
transportation  charges,  than  the  cost  ol 
the  alternative  LNG  Unker  method.  A 
major  factor  res^nsible  for  the  savings 
Is  the  higher  volume  of  gas  that  can  be 
carried  in  a  joint  United  States-Canada 
pipeline,  reducing  the  unit  transporta- 
tion costs. 

Next  the  conventional  pipeline  uses 
far  less  gas  to  power  the  transportation 
system.  Estimates  reveal  that  the 
liquefaction-LNG  tanker  method  would 
consume  over  78  percent  more  energyin 
transportation  than  the  pipeUne.  The 
savings  of  gas  would  provide  enough  ad- 
ditional daily  energy  to  supply  the  resi- 
dential needs  of  any  one  of  38  States  m 
America. 

When  many  of  our  States  are  desper- 
ately short  of  natural  gas,  we  should  pay 
special  attention  to  the  way  in  which 
gas  from  nothern  Alaska  Is  distributed. 
The  pipeline  we  are  proposing  today 
would  bring  gas  directly  to  consuming 
regions  throughout  the  Nation.  It  would 
serve  the  Pacific  northwest,  the  west 
coast,  the  Midwest  and  East  through 
pipelines  to  major  delivery  centers.  The 
LNG  tanker  alternative,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  rely  on  a  vast  system  of  dis- 
placement that  has  yet  to  be  shown 
legally  possible  or  technically  feasible 
except  at  great  cost.  Under  this  system, 
gas  from  the  Southwest  would  be 
diverted  to  areas  that  lack  access  to 
Prudhoe  Bay  Gas.  The  cost  of  the  dis- 
placement method  must  be  measured  not 
only  in  the  new  pipelines  that  would  have 
to  be  built  immediately,  but  also  the 
construction  that  will  inevitably  be  re- 
quired as  supplies  from  Texas  and  New 
Mexico  dwindle.  These  costs  have  not 
yet  been  fully  evaluated,  but  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  very  poor  bet  for  any  major 
consuming  region  to  rely  entirely  on  dis- 
placement for  its  future  gas  supplies. 

The  pipeline  approach  also  provides 
greater  reliability  and  security  of  supply 
than  the  liquefaction  tanker  method 
The  buried  gas  pipeline  involves  conven- 
tional engineering  and  technology,  the 
reliability  of  which  has  been  proven  over 
many  years.  The  LNG  tanker  system  in- 
volves construction  of  a  highly  compli- 
cated liquefaction  plant  to  be  located  on 
the  southern  Alaskan  coast  in  one  of  the 
world's  most  sensitive  earthquake  zones. 
This  plant  would  be  several  times  the 
size  of  any  that  has  yet  been  built, 
stretching  the  technology  beyond  present 
limits.   The  ocean-going  LNG   tankers 


will  be  much  larger  than  any  now  in 
operation  and  would  be  exposed  to  the 
hazards  of  navigating  in  diCQcult  inter- 
national waters.  These  tankers  would 
have  to  be  unloaded  on  the  southern 
California  coast,  raising  serious  environ- 
mental and  safety  problems.  The  liquid 
would  then  have  to  be  converted  back 
to  gas.  It  is  this  process  of  converting 
gas  to  liquid,  hauling  it  by  tanker  and 
reconverting  it  back  to  gas  that  creates 
less  efficient  use  of  gas. 

In  my  judgment,  there  are  also  serious 
doubts  about  the  reliability  of  such  a 
system.  Should  America  depend,  for  10 
percent  or  more  of  the  gas  we  need,  upon 
a  system  that  could  be  disrupted  for  sev- 
eral months  or  more  by  a  major  failure 
in  the  plant,  by  an  earthquake,  or  by  a 
breakdown  in  the  system  for  bringing 
the  gas  on  shore? 

There  is  virtually  no  risk  of  significant 
interruption  of  gas  flows  through  an  un- 
derground pipeline.  But  those  with  a  spe- 
cial interest  in  the  LNG  option  have 
raised  the  bogus  issue  of  Canada's  re- 
liability in  a  cooperative  Canada. 

The  Government  and  people  of  Cana- 
da must,  of  course,  reach  their  own  de- 
cision about  whether  they  would  like 
to  join  in  a  cooperative  pipeline  proj- 
ect. Canada  has  its  own  procedures  for 
reaching  a  decision  on  pipeline  permits 
and  an  application  for  approval  of  the 
Canadian  arctic  gas  pipeline,  as  well  as 
a  competing  application  are  now  under 
consideration  by  the  National  Energy 
Board  and  by  the  Department  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  Northern  Development.  The 
biU  we  are  introducing  today  is  in  no 
way  intended  to  prejudge  what  the 
Canadians  will  do. 

Nonetheless,  should  the  Canadians  de- 
cide that  they  would  like  to  cooperate 
with  us,  it  is  absurd  to  charge  that  they 
would  then  impose  discriminatory  taxes 
or  otherwise  unfairly  treat  American  gas 
that  is  destined  for  the  United  States. 

To  underscore  this  point,  I  would  add 
that  a  new  treaty  was  just  Initialed  on 
January  29,  1976,  by  ofiBcials  of  our  State 
Department  and  of  the  Canadian  Minis- 
try of  External  Affairs.  This  treaty 
should  soon  be  submitted  to  the  Senate 
for  ratification.  It  contains  provisions 
by  which  both  nations  would  agree  never 
to  interrupt  the  transit  of  the  other's 
oil  and  gas  across  their  respective  sover- 
eign territories;  would  agree  never  to 
tax  the  oil  and  gas  of  the  other  Nation 
wliile  in  transit,  and;  would  agree  never 
to  discriminate  against  such  interna- 
tional transit  systems  in  taxation  or  reg- 
ulation of  those  systems. 

The  treaty  would  bind  the  Federal 
Governments  of  both  countries.  Once  it 
has  been  ratified,  the  existing  laws  of 
both  Canada  and  the  United  States  would 
prevent  either  States  or  Provinces  from 
discriminating  In  taxation  or  from  regu- 
lating such  an  international  pipeline  sys- 
tem. 

While  Canada  has  given  no  official  in- 
dication of  what  final  action  will  be  tak- 
en on  the  pipeline  applications,  I  believe 
there  are  a  number  of  compelling  rea- 
sons why  she  would  want  to  participate 
in  a  joint  project  with  the  United  States. 
A  report  last  July  of  the  National  Energy 
Board  highlighted  Canada's  need  to  ob- 


tain access  to  its  own  frontier  gas  re- 
serves, particularly  in  the  Mackenzie 
Delta.  Proven  and  probable  reserves  in 
this  region  are  now  estimated  at  6  tril- 
lion cubic  feet,  well  below  the  level  re- 
garded by  experts  as  necessary  to  make 
feasible  a  Canada-only  pipeUne. 

Without  the  added  Delta  reserves,  the 
NEB  estimates  that  by  1985  Canadian 
demand  will  exceed  Canadian  supply  by 
roughly  1  trillion  cubic  feet.  That  is  al- 
most the  exact  level  of  exports  of  natural 
gsis  from  the  Canadian  provinces  to  the 
United  States,  exports  which  contribute 
$2.6  billion  to  Canada's  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  provide  a  major  energy  source 
for  the  Northwest  and  upper  Midwest 
In  the  United  States.  Thus,  it  is  likely 
that  Canada  will  further  curtail  exports 
to  the  U.S.,  unless  a  way  can  be  found 
to  develop  the  frontier  gas  reserves. 

Obviously,  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States  must  'each  independent  deci- 
sions on  the  basis  of  what  is  best  for  their 
own  people.  Accordignly,  the  Alaskan 
Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Act  which  we  are 
introducing  today  would  provide  a  vehi- 
cle by  which  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  would  express  its  finding 
that  a  cooperative  Trans-Canada  pipe- 
line is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States.  This  bill  would  merely  say  to 
Canada:  If,  at  the  conclusion  of  your 
proceedings  you  decide  such  a  project  Is 
in  your  national  interest,  we  are  ready 
to  proceed  with  its  construction. 

I'd  like  to  take  a  minute  to  discuss  the 
environmental  sispects  of  this  bill.  I  real- 
ize that  the  Sierra  Club,  the  Friends  of 
the  Earth  and  other  environmental  orga- 
nizations are  deeply  concerned  about  the 
consequences  of  this  pipeline  for  wild- 
life in  northern  Alaska  and  also  about 
preserving  the  integrity  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act— NEPA.  I  have 
a  great  deal  of  personal  respect  for  those 
organizations,  and  I  certainly  do  not 
take  their  concerns  lightly. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  is  not 
attempting  to  abandon  NEPA.  Unlike 
the  sponsors  of  the  rival  Alaska  LNG  sys- 
tem, the  gas  companies  that  propose  to 
build  the  pipeline  have  applied  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  right-of- 
way  permits.  Several  months  ago,  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  Issued  a  draft  En- 
vironmental Impact  Statement— EIS— 
on  these  permits,  public  hearings  were 
held,  and  the  comments  of  Interested 
parties  have  been  considered  at  length. 
The  final  EIS  will  be  Issued  shortly,  well 
in  advance  of  any  dtae  the  Congress 
could  act  on  this  bill. 

In  future  congressional  deliberations 
on  this  Issue,  it  Is  my  hope  that  it  will  be 
possible  for  me  personally,  and  for  the 
Senate  as  a  whole,  to  work  closely  with 
concerned  environmental  groups  to  in- 
sure that  any  serious  environmental 
problems  are  not  overlooked.  I  have  at- 
tempted to  review  as  carefully  as  possible 
the  environmental  questions  that  have 
been  raised  thus  far.  There  Is  obviously 
no  perfect  solution.  Undoubtedly,  con- 
struction of  the  pipeline  will  have  an 
effect  on  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife 
Range.  But  the  use  of  a  chilled,  burled 
pipeline,  use  of  temporary  ice  read  and 
limitations  on  construction  to  the  winter 
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season  when  animals  are  not  present,  can 
help  to  minimize  these  effects. 

A  much  longer  route  has  been  sug- 
gested by  way  of  Fairbanks.  This  route 
would  disturb  more  terrain,  cross  a  more 
complex  and  delicate  mountainous  en- 
vironment and  cut  through  areas  with 
high  animal  population  density.  Beyond 
these  effects,  this  route  could  add  $2.5 
billion  to  the  cost  of  the  project,  lessen 
the  Canadian  interest  in  a  joint  venture, 
and  make  financing  impossible. 

The  LNG  tanker  alternative.  In  my 
judgment,  Is  much  more  alarming  fnnn 
an  oivlronmental  point  of  view.  It  wiU 
disturb  new  areas  In  Alaska's  interior 
where  more  wildlife  Is  foimd  than  in  the 
far  north.  A  liquefaction  plant  would  be 
constructed  in  a  major  fault  zone  at  great 
risk  to  both  the  environment  and  the 
security  of  America's  energy  supply. 
Worse  yet,  a  large  fleet  of  LNG  tankers 
will  be  added  to  the  already  heavy  traffic 
of  oil  vessels  serving  the  Alaska  pipeUne. 
As  a  representative  of  a  Midwest  State 
that  Is  desperate  to  gain  access  to  Alas- 
kan oU,  I  have  foimd  no  community  ac- 
tively seeking  the  opportunity  to  have 
those  tankers  dock  near  its  beaches. 
Environmentalists  In  the  State  of  CaU- 
fomia  have  told  me  that  the  last  thing 
they  want  is  a  major  docking  facility  to 
handle  these  highly  explosive  tankers. 

I  have  considered  these  arguments  as 
I  have  considered  the  costs  to  the  Na- 
tion's consiuners  of  delay  in  approval  of 
this  pipeline  system.  AppUcations  have 
been  pending  before  the  Federal  Power 
Commission — PPC — since  March  of  1974. 
Unfortunately,  delay  is  unavoidable  if 
proceedings  before  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  with  the  inevitable  litigation 
that  would  foUow  are  permitted  to  work 
their  slow  way  through  to  completion. 
The  costs  of  that  delay  woxild  fall  on  the 
American  consumer,  a  cost  of  8  to  10 
percent  more  each  year.  To  these  costs 
must  be  added  the  national  cost  of  con- 
tinuing to  buy  OPEC  oil  to  meet  the 
energy  demands  which  gas  from  Alaska 
would  satisfy— over  $2  bllUon  per  year. 

The  Commission  recently  told  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  that  they  might  be 
able  to  complete  their  proceedings  before 
the  end  of  this  year.  However,  experts 
who  are  experienced  with  PPC  hearings 
doubt  that  schedule  can  be  met.  Their 
doubt  is  supported  by  the  history  of  ma- 
jor contested  applications  since  World 
War  n.  In  a  letter  dated  November  12, 
1974,  former  Chairman  Nassikas  advised 
Senator  Jackson  that  the  average  time 
in  the  FPC  for  certification  proceedings 
for  such  applications  has  been  3Vi  years. 
To  the  FPC  time  must  be  added  the  time 
for  court  appeals.  That  same  letter  ad- 
vised that  the  average  time  for  court 
appeals  has  been  about  1  year.  With  re- 
spect to  this  project,  appeal  time  might 
extend  to  2  or  3  years. 

With  respect  to  delay,  it  Is  also  Im- 
portant to  note  that  the  pipeline  project 
contemplated  in  this  act  can  be  put  in 
place  at  least  a  year  earUer  than  the 
alternative  liquefaction-LNG  tanker 
system.  It  wiU  be  built  by  a  group  of 
United  States  and  Canadian  companies 
These  transmission  companies  wovdd  be 
the  same  firms  that  would  have  to  re- 
organize to  build  the  liquefaction-LNG 


tanker  system  If  that  method  were  forced 
upon  them.  We  are  not  confronted  by  a 
major  dispute  between  conu>eting  private 
interests.  The  same  private  companies 
wiU  inevitably  be  involved  in  construc- 
tion of  either  alternative.  However,  the 
vast  majority  of  these  companies  have 
reached  a  judgment  regarding  the  sys- 
tem that  makes  the  most  sense  fnxn  an 
economic  and  technical  point  of  view. 

It  is  clear  that  the  national  Interest 
of  the  United  States  Ues  in  fast  approval 
by  Congress  of  a  pipeline  system  to  carry 
Alaskan  gas  to  markets  aU  across  this 
country.  That  is  why  we  are  introducing 
this  biU  today.  While  the  Government 
and  people  of  Canada  wiU  await  the  out- 
come of  tiieir  own  regulatory  and  gov- 
ernmental processes  process  in  deciding 
whether  they  would  like  to  join  in  this 
cooperative  project,  and  whUe  this  legis- 
lation makes  clear  that  we  have  no  in- 
tention of  interfering  in  those  processes, 
I  am  hopeful  her  Government  will  reach 
a  favorable  ruling.  In  the  interim.  Con- 
gress should  make  clear  our  readiness  to 
proceed  as  quicldy  as  possible  when  and 
if  a  favorable  decision  is  reached  at  Ot- 
tawa. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  blU  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  foUows: 

S.  2960 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repf>esentaUves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SROBT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Alaskan  Natural  Oas  Pipeline  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1976". 

CONGRESSIONAL   FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that: 

(1)  A  natiiral  gas  supply  shortage  exists 
in  the  United  States. 

(2)  Such  natural  gas  supply  shortage,  im- 
iess  corrected,  threatens  the  economic  and 
environmental  well-being  of  the  Nation 
through  higher  levels  of  unemployment,  di- 
minished economic  activity.  Increasingly  ad- 
verse effects  upon  the  Nation's  international 
balance  of  payments,  increased  reliance  upon 
energy  produced  In  other  countries,  and 
greater  utilization  of  less  environmentally 
desirable  alternatives  to  this  clean-burning 
energy  source. 

(3)  There  exists  in  the  northern  areas  of 
the  State  of  Alaska  large  proven  and  poten- 
tial reserves  of  natural  gas  which  can  reduce 
significantly  the  Nation's  natural  gas  short- 
age if  a  transportation  system  for  delivery  of 
such  natural  gas  to  the  United  States  mar- 
kets is  constructed  and  placed  Into  operation. 

(4)  A  natural  gas  pipeline  system  from 
northern  Alaska,  across  Canada,  to  the  lower 
48  States  is  the  most  efficient  and  economical 
method  available  for  the  transportation  of 
northern  Alaskan  nat\iral  gas  to  domestic 
markets.  Compared  to  alternative  methods 
proposed  for  transporting  such  natiu'al  gas, 
such  pipeline  system  will  distribute  this  es- 
sential source  of  energy  more  directly  to  con- 
sumers, provide  the  lowest  cost  of  transpor- 
tation of  the  natural  gas,  consume  less  natu- 
ral gas  in  the  transportation  process,  tfnd 
provide  similar  benefits  to  Canada,  all  of 
which  effects  are  in  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States. 

(6)  Immediate  construction  of  a  natural 
gas  pipeline  sjrstem  to  transport  nat\iral  gas 


from  northern  Alaska  across  Canada  to  the 
contiguous  United  States  is  reqiiired  by  the 
national  interest. 

(6)  A  cooperative  effort  with  the  people 
and  Government  of  Canada  would  advance 
the  development  of  United  States  energy  re- 
sources and  coiUd  offer  substantial  return 
benefits  to  Canada;  and  the  Congress  clearly 
recognizes  that  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  tbe 
appropriate  Canadian  authorities  to  make 
their  own  determinations  regarding  Canada's 
interests  in  any  cooperative  project  and  this 
Act  Is  In  no  way  Intended  to  Interfere  with 
the  decision-making  process  of  the  Qovem- 
ment  of  Canada. 

(7)  The  procedures  provided  In  the  Na- 
tural Oas  Act  (15  U.S.C.  717  et.  seq.)  and  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  (30  U.S.C.  185), 
If  compUed  with  fully,  win  not  aUow  the 
authorization  and  construction  of  a  trans- 
portation system  for  natural  gas  from  north- 
ern Alaska  as  promptly  as  is  required  by  tbe 
public  convenience  and  necessity,  the  na- 
tional interest,  and  the  requirements  of  in- 
ternational cooperation. 

(8)  It  Is  appropriate  and  necessary  for  the 
Congress,  In  the  interest  of  furthering  na- 
tional energy  policy,  national  economic  and 
environmental  well-being,  and  international 
relations,  to  authorize  the  expeditious  con- 
struction of  a  transportation  system  for  na- 
tural gas  from  northern  Alaska. 

DECLARATION  OF  FURPOSB 

Sec.  3.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  insure 
that,  in  view  of  the  extensive  governmental 
and  other  studies  already  made  of  the  Alas- 
kan Natural  Oas  Pipeline,  as  defined  herein, 
and  the  national  Interest  in  the  earUest  feas- 
ible delivery  of  natural  gas  from  northern 
Alaska  to  domestic  markets,  the  Alaskan  Na- 
tural Oas  Pipeline  be  constructed  prranptly, 
without  further  administrative  or  judicial 
delay  or  Impediment.  To  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose, it  is  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  to  exer- 
cise its  constitutional  powers  to  the  fullest 
extent  in  the  -authorizations  and  directions 
herein  made,  and  in  limiting  judicial  review 
of  ths  Act  and  of  actions  taken  pursuant 
thereto. 

uErmmoNS 

Sec.  4.  As  used  in  this  Act: 

(a)  The  term  "Secretary"  shaU  mean  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(b)  The  term  "Commission"  shall  mean 
the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

(c)  The  term  "Alaskan  Natural  Gas  Pipe- 
line" shall  mean  that  natural  gas  pipeline 
system  described  In  the  applications  filed 
with  tbe  Federal  Power  Commission  whlcli 
are  listed  herelnbelow,  identified  by  date 
of  filing  thereof  and  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion Docket  Number  assigned  thereto,  in- 
cluding any  amendments  thereto  filed  more 
than  thirty  days  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and  shall  Include  the  facilities 
lying  within  the  United  States  of  the  nat- 
ural gas  pipeline  system  across  northern 
Alaska,  to  connect  with  a  pipeline  In 
Northern  Canada,  and  from  border  points 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  to 
market  areas  in  the  contiguous  United 
States,  described  therein,  shall  include  the 
therein  proposed  natural  gas  pipeline  facili- 
ties at  such  border  points,  shall  Include  the 
export  from  the  United  States,  at  a  point  on 
the  border  between  the  State  of  Alaska  and 
Canada,  of  nat\iral  gas  to  be  transported  by 
such  natural  gas  pipeUne  system,  and  the 
import  of  such  natural  gas  Into  the  United 
States  at  points  on  the  border  between  Can- 

'  ada  and  the  States  of  Idaho  and  Montana 
which  has  been  proposed  in  docketed  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion which  have  been  consolidated  with  the 
docketed  proceedings  Ibsted  herelnbelow  more 
than  thirty  days  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  shall  Include  the  faclUtiee,  trans- 
portation and  sales  proposed  in  appllcaUons, 
including   amendments   thereto   filed   more 
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than  thirty  days  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
thl*  Act.  by  purchasers  of  gas  to  be  trans- 
ported by  such  pipeline  system  for  authoriza- 
tion to  construct  and  operate  facilities  to 
transport,  and  to  sell,  such  gas  and  the  sale 
of  such  gas  to  such  purchasers  by  the  owners 
thereof,  and  shaU  include  such  other  fa- 
clllUes  and  activities  as  shall  be  necessary 
for  the  transport  and  sale  of  the  nat\iral  gas 
to  be  transported  by  such  pipeline  system. 

(1)  Application  for  Certificate  of  Public 
Convenience  and  Necessity  filed  May  14. 
1974,  m  Docket  No.  CP74-239; 

(2)  Application  for  Certificate  of  Public 
Convenience  and  Necessity  filed  March  21. 
1974,  m  Docket  No.  CP74-241; 

(3)  Application  for  Certificate  of  Public 
Convenience  and  Necessity  filed  May  14, 
1974,  in  Docket  No.  CP74-290; 

(4)  Application  for  Certificate  of  Public 
Convei.lence  and  Necessity  filed  May  14, 
1974.  m  Docket  No.  CP74-292. 

cxanncATXON  ahd  rklatkd  actions 
Sec.  5.  The  Congress  hereby  authorizes  and 
directs  the  Commission,  within  sUty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  to 
Issue  to  the  Applicants  Involved  In  the 
Alaskan  Natural  Gas  Pipeline,  and  their  suc- 
cessors, to  take  all  necessary  actions  to  ad- 
minister and  enforce,  all  certificates,  per- 
mits, and  other  authorizations  necessary  for 
or  related  to  the  construction,  operation, 
maintenance  and  Implementation  of  facili- 
ties and  activities  of  and  relating  to  tjie 
Alaskan  Natural  Oas  Pipeline.  The  holders  of 
such  certificates,  permits  and  other  author- 
izations shall  also  have  the  powers  of  emi- 
nent domain  provided  by  section  7(h)  of  the 
Natural  Oas  Act  to  holders  of  a  Certificate  of 
Public  Convenience  and  Necessity  Issued  pur- 
suant to  section  7(c)  of  such  Act.  Such  pro- 
visions of  the  Natural  Oas  Act  as  may  be  In- 
consistent with  this  Act  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  the  Alaskan  Natural  Oas  Pipeline. 
In  all  other  respects.  Including  rate  regula- 
tion, the  provisions  of  the  Natural  Oas  Act 
shall  apply. 

RICHTS-Or-WAT 

Sec.  6.  The  Congress  hereby  authorizes  and 
directs  the  Secretary  and  other  appropriate 
Federal  officers  and  agencies  not  otherwise 
specified  In  section  8  herein,  within  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  to  Issue  and  take  all  necessary  actions 
to  administer  and  enforce  all  rights-of-way, 
permits,  leases  and  other  authorizations  nec- 
essary for  or  related  to  the  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  Alaskan 
Natural  Oas  Pipeline:  Provided,  however. 
That  the  rtghts-of-way.  permits,  leases,  and 
other  authorizations  issued  pursuant  to  this 
Act  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  28  of  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  except  subsec- 
tions (h),  (J),  (k).  (q).  (8).  (u).  and  (w) 
(2)  thereof. 

■USPKNSION     OP     ADMIH  UTHATTVZ     PEOCCEDINCS 

Skc.  7.  (a)  All  authorizations  Issued  by  the 
Secretary,  the  Commission,  and  other  Fed- 
eral officers  and  agencies  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  include  the  terms  and  conditions 
required  by  the  provisions  of  law  that  would 
otherwise  be  applicable  If  this  Act  had  not 
been  enacted,  and  may  include  those  terms 
and  conditions.  Including  those  required  for 
the  protection  of  the  environment,  which  are 
permitted  by  such  provisions  of  law  so  long 
as  such  terms  and  conditions  do  not  change 
the  basic  nature  and  route  of  the  Alaskan 
Natural  Oas  Pipeline  and  are  not  Inconsist- 
ent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  Sec- 
retary, the  Commission  and  such  other  Fed- 
eral officers  and  agencies  may  waive  any  pro- 
cedural requirements  of  law  or  regulation 
which  they  deem  desirable  to  waive  In  order 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  and 
may  grant  requests  of  any  person  which  shall 
construct  or  operate  any  portion  of  the 
Alaskan  Natural  Oas  Pipeline  for  modifica- 
tions of  the  route  or  facilities  thereof  which 


are  not  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  directions  contained  In  section 
5  and  section  6  of  this  Act  shall  supersede 
the  requirements  and  provisions  of  any  law 
or  regulation  relating  to  or  prerequisite  to 
an  administrative  determination  as  to 
whether  the  authorizations  for  construction 
and  operation  of  the  Alaskan  Natural  Oas 
Pipeline  shall  be  Issued. 

JXTDICIAL   BEVirW 

Sec.  8.  The  actions  of  Federal  officers  or 
agencies  taken  pursuant  to  this  Act,  and 
the  legal  or  factual  sufficiency  of  any  envir- 
onmental statement  prepared  relative  to  the 
Alaska  Natural  Oas  Pipeline  pursuant  to  the 
National  Enlvronmental  Protection  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  4321,  et.  seq.)  shall  not  be  subject  to 

Judicial  review  under  any  law,  except  that 
lalms  alleging  the  Invalidity  of  this  Act 
may  be  brought  within  60  days  following  Its 
enactment,  and  claims  alleging  that  any 
such  action  will  deny  rights  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  or  that  any 
such  action  Is  beyond  the  scope  of  authority 
conferred  by  thU  Act,  may  be  filed  within 
sUty  days  following  the  date  of  such  action. 
A  claim  shall  be  barred  unless  a  complaint 
Is  filed  within  the  time  specified.  Any  such 
complaint  shall  be  filed  In  a  United  States 
district  court,  and  such  court  shall  have  ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction  to  determine  such  pro- 
ceeding m  accordance  with  the  procedures 
hereinafter  provided,  and  no  other  court  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  State,  territory,  or 
possession  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion of  any  claim  raised  In  such  complaint, 
whether  In  a  proceeding  Instituted  prior  to, 
on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  Any  such  pr-viesdlng  shall  be  assigned 
for  hearing  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  shall 
take  precedence  over  all  other  matters  pend- 
ing on  the  docket  of  the  district  court  at 
that  time,  and  shall  be  expedited  In  every 
way  by  such  court.  Such  court  shall  not  have 
Jurisdiction  to  grant  any  Injunctive  relief 
against  the  Issuance  of  any  certificate,  right- 
of-way  permit,  lease,  or  other  authorization 
pursuant  to  this  Act  except  In  conjunction 
with  a  final  Judgment  entered  In  a  case  In- 
volving a  complaint  filed  pursuant  to  this 
section.  Any  review  of  an  Interlocutory  or 
final  Judgment,  decree,  or  order  of  such 
district  court  may  be  had  only  upon  direct 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

XNTERNATIOMAL   COOPXaATIOl* 

Sec.  9.  This  Act  recognizes  that  approval 
by  the  government  of  Canada.  In  addition  to 
that  of  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
will  be  necessary  In  order  to  Implement  the 
Alaskan  Natural  Oas  Pipeline.  It  Is  there- 
fore a  purpose  of  this  Act  to  declare  It  to  be 
In  the  national  Interest  of  the  United  States 
to  cooperate  with  the  government  of  Canada 
In  authorizing  the  construction  of  the  In- 
ternational pipeline  system  contemplated  by 
this  Act.  In  the  event  that  the  government 
of  Canada  determines  that  It  should  approve, 
on  a  compatible  basis,  the  construction  and 
operation  of  that  portion  of  such  Interna- 
tional  pipeline   system   located   In   Canada. 

ANTTmUST  LAWS 

Sec.  10.  The  grant  of  a  certificate,  right-of- 
way,  permit,  lease,  or  other  authorization 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  grant  no  Im- 
munity from  the  operations  of  the  Federal 
antitrust  laws. 

SEPARABn.rrT 

Sec.  11.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or  the 
application  thereof.  Is  held  Invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Act  shall  not  te  affected 
thereby. 

SICTION-BT-SECTION   ANALTSn 

AUV8KAN  NATtniAI.  CAS  PIPEI.INE  AXTTHOKIZATION 

ACT  OF    H75 

The  basic  purpose  and  result  of  the  Act  Is 
to  direct  federal  agencies  promptly  to  Issue 


necessary  governmejttal  authorizations  to  tbs 
Arctic  Oas  Project,  to  construct  the  Alaskan 
and  various  "lower  48"  portions  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  Arctic  Oas  Project  wlU  transport 
northern  Alaskan  gas  to  the  "lower  48,"  to- 
gether with  gas  from  the  Canadian  Arctic 


Section  1.  This  section  sets  forth  Congres- 
sional findings  concerning  the  need  for  natu- 
ral gas  from  northern  Alaska  and  the  desir- 
ability of  transporting  It  In  a  Joint  VS.- 
Canadian  pipeline. 

Section  2.  This  section  contains  findings 
which  stress  the  need  for  the  gas  and  desir- 
ability of  the  proposed  pipeline  system.  As 
stated,  legislation  Is  required  because  prog- 
ress through  the  normal  regulatory  proce- 
dures has  been  and  will  be  far  too  slow. 

Section  3.  This  section  declares  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Act  and  expresses  the  Intent  of 
Congress  to  utilize  Its  full  powers  to  achieve 
those  purposes. 

Section  4.  This  section  defines  the  proposed 
pipeline  system  and  related  aspects  and  ac- 
tivities which  require  federal  authorization 
and  other  terms. 

Section  6.  This  section  directs  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  Issue  necessary  author- 
izations within  60  days  after  the  Act  becomes 
law,  but  leaves  the  Natural  Oas  Act  In  effect 
to  the  extent  not  Inconsistent  with  this  Act. 
Section  6.  This  section  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  other  federal  au- 
thorities similarly  to  issue  a  right-of-way 
permit  over  federal  lands,  and  other  neces- 
sary authorizations,  subject  to  several  pro- 
visions of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Department 
of  Interior  plans  to  complete  Its  final  En- 
vironmental Impact  Statement,  relative  to 
the  Arctic  Oas  Project,  In  February,  1976. 
Thus,  the  procedures  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Protection  Act  will  be  followed. 
Section  7.  This  section  directs  the  federal 
agencies  to  Impose  conditions  required  by 
law  and  allows  those  not  inconsistent  with 
this  Act,  Including  conditions  providing  for 
environmental  protection.  Applicants  may 
also  request  amendments  which  are  not  in- 
consistent with  the  Act.  The  provisions  of 
the  Act  supersede  other  provisions  of  law. 
Section  8.  This  section  shortens  the  period 
for,  and  grounds  for.  Judicial  review  of  the 
Act  and  the  authorizations  directed,  using 
the  basic  language  enacted  as  part  of  the 
Alyeska  oil  pipeline  legislation. 

Section  9.  This  section  states  that  this  Act 
shall  grant  no  Immunity  from  Federal  anti- 
trust laws. 

Section  10.  This  section  recognizes  the 
sovereignty  of  Canada  and  the  necessity  for 
Its  approval,  as  well  as  that  of  the  United 
States,  of  this  international  pipeline. 

Section  11.  This  section  Is  the  standard 
severability  clause. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  bill  introduced  earlier  by  Sen- 
ator MoNDALE  (for  himself  and  others), 
entitled  the  Alaskan  Natural  Gas  Pipe- 
line Authorization  Act  of  1976,  be  re- 
ferred jointly  to  the  CommlttjCe  on  Com- 
merce and  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


By  Mr.  PHTT.TP  A.  HART: 
S.  2951.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  docu- 
mentation of  the  vessel,  Barbara  Ann,  as 
a  vessel  of  the  United  States  with  coast- 
wise privileges.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
the  private  relief  bill  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  would  allow  the  Barbara 
Ann.  a  100-foot  dlesel  vessel  built  at  Bal- 
boa, Canal  Zone  in  1936  and  sold  by  the 


\JS.  Government  in  1970  to  Mr.  Keith 
Malcolm  of  Marine  City,  Mich.,  to  be 
documented  a  vessel  of  the  United  States 
with  the  privileges  of  engaging  in  coast- 
wise trade. 

I  urge  speedy  consideration  of  this  bill 
so  that  the  vessel,  which  will  be  used  for 
towings,  can  begin  operation  in  the 
Great  Lakes  and  help  stimulate  the  de- 
pressed Michigan  economy. 


By  Mr.  BROOKE  (for  himself  and 

Mr,  McQee)  : 

S.  2952.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fy>reign 

Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other 

purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Relations. 

LEBANON   EELIZP   AND  KZCONSTmVCTION   ACT 
or    1976 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing,  with  Senator  McOkb.  a 
bill  to  authorize  fimds  for  relief  and  re- 
construction in  Lebanon.  Tlie  conflict  in 
Lebanon  has  disrupted  the  lives  of  the 
Lebanese  people,  regardless  of  their  eth- 
nic or  religious  backgroimd.  With  the 
present  cease-fire,  there  finally  is  hope 
that  a  lasting  resolution  of  this  unfortu- 
nate conflict  is  at  hand. 

I  believe  it  appropriate  that  the  United 
States  make  a  positive  gesture  to  all  of 
the  Lebanese  people  by  helping  them  re- 
build their  lives  and  homes.  It  is  also  in 
our  interest  to  see  stability  reestablished 
in  Lebanon,  an  essential  element  in 
achieving  a  lasting  settlement  in  the 
Middle  East. 

My  bill  will  authorize  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  providing  relief  and 
contributions  to  reconstruction  activities 
in  Lebanon.  The  bill  urges  the  President 
to  provide  this  assistance  in  concert  with 
other  donors  and  to  establish  a  con- 
sortium of  donors — especially  the  Arab 
and  Western  European  nations.  This  pro- 
vision emphasizes  the  importance  of  a 
cooperative,  collaborative  approach  to 
the  reestabllshment  of  a  viable  Lebanon 
by  the  parties  whose  interests  are  most 
affected  by  devdopments  in  the  Middle 
East. 

The  bill  also  permits  extension  of 
guaranties  for  UJ5.  investment  in  a  hous- 
ing reconstruction  piogram  in  Lebanon 
up  to  a  total  of  $20  million  over  roughly 
a  year  and  a  half. 


By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.J.  Res.  169.  A  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  is- 
sue a  proclamation  designating  the  first 
Monday  in  May  of  each  year  as  "Na- 
tional 70-Plus  Day."  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  NATIONAL  70-PLTJS  DAT  TO  HONOR  OUR 
SENIOR  CITIZENS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  for  the  past 
few  years  the  citizens  of  my  State  have 
observed  70-Plus  Day  in  high  school.  In 
each  of  the  past  3  years  senior  citizens 
have  been  invited  to  visit  high  schools 
in  Utah  and  interact  with  teenagers. 

These  observance^  have  proven  to  be 
beneficial  to  both  ttie  old  and  young 
alike.  So  much  so  that  Utah's  Governor, 
the  Honorable  Calvin  L.  Rampton  re- 
cently designated  October  22  as  "70-Plus 
Day  in  High  School."  A  State  legislator. 


my  good  friend  Weldon  Mathews,  Intro- 
ducea  a  concurrent  resolution  in  the 
State  legislature  to  make  this  observance 
an  annual  event. 

The  enthusiasm  for  this  project  has 
been  so  great  in  my  own  State  that  I  am 
introducing  this  Senate  joint  resolution 
which  would  authorize  the  President  to 
issue  a  pix>clamatlon  designating  the 
fourth  Wednesday  in  October  of  each 
year  as  National  70-Plus  Day. 

I  would  like  to  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution  to  honor  our  senior  citi- 


zens. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

S.   2446 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the 
Soiator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Monsale)  , 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Cttlvsr), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) ,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  BxTROiCK),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovikn), 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Met- 
calf),  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Abourezk)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator frxjm  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2446.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  freeze 
medicare  deductibles. 

S.    3679 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Case,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beau.)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2679,  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  Commission  to  monitor  the  Hel- 
sinki agreement  on  security  and  coopera- 
tion. 

S.    2832 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Muskie)  ,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Stone)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  S. 
2832,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  lobby- 
ing by  certain  types  of  exempt  organi- 
zations.   

The  ACTTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.   2S4S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McInttre,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Schweiker)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2845,  a  bill  to  reorganize  the  activities 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  Insure  greater  participa- 
tion by  small  business  concerns  and  in- 
dividual inventors  in  the  activities  of  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration, and  for  other  punx>ses. 

S.  2869 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  fmn  Kentucky  (Mr.  HuddIes- 
ton)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2869, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Nonnuclear 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Act 
of  1975. 

S.    2910 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator    from    Minnesota    (Mr.    Huh- 


phrkt)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8. 
2910,  a  bill  to  establish  the  NftUonal  Dia- 
betes Advisory  Board  and  to  insure  the 
implonentation  of  the  long-range  plan 
to  ctunbat  diabetes. 

S.    S9IS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  Soia- 
tor  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoutb)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2912,  a  bill  to  abolish 
the  office  of  member  of  the  Federal  ESec- 
tion  CinnmlsslcHi.  to  establish  the  office 
of  member  of  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission i^pointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  provide  public  financing  of  pri- 
mary elections  and  general  Sections  to 
the  Senate,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    3926 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  f  rcnn  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
ERN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2926,  the  National  Forest  Timber  Man- 
ag^nent  Reform  Act  of  1976. 

S.    2939 

At  the  request  of  Mi.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Syiongton)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2939,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  financial  assistance  to  Oppor- 
tunities Industrializaticoi  Centers  in  order 
to  provide  1  million  new  jobs  and  job 
training  opportunities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

SENATE      JOINT      RESOLOTION      76 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tors from  California  (Mr.  Cranston  and 
Mr.  TuNNEY),  the  Soiator  fnun  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Beall),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) ,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  ,  and  the  S^iator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  76,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  a  "National  Beta  Sigma 
Phi  Week." 

SENATE  CONCUKRENT  RESOLXTTION   86 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schwei- 
ker). the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  .  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Blr.  Abourezk)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  , 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  IsUnd  (Mr. 
Pastore),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (lylr.  Hartke)  ,  the 
Senator  from  CTalifomla  (Mr.  Tunney)  , 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles). 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
dale),  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Stone)  ,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(.Me.  Stafford)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  ^Metcalf)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Culver),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Durkin),  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
were    added   as    cosponsors    of    Senate 
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Concurrent  Resolution  86,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  to  express  congressional 
(^position  to  proposals  to  increase  out- 
of-pocket  psyrments  by  medicare  benefi- 
ciaries. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  383— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZINO  ADDITIONAL  EXPENDI- 
TURES  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  Mr.  McClel- 
LAN)  submitted  the  following  resolution: 

8.  BBS.  383 
Resolved,  Tbat  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations Is  authorized  to  expend  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  during  the 
Ninety-fourth  Congress,  $2(X),000  in  addition 
to  the  amounts,  and  for  ^e  same  purposes 
specified  In  section  134(a)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  and  In  Senate 
Resolution  138,  94th  Congress,  agreed  to 
May  14, 197S. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  384 — SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZINO  PRINTING  OP  "SPECIAL 
BRIDGE  REPLAC:EMENT  PRO- 
GRAM. FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 
TO  THE  CONGRESS" 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Riiles 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

S.   Res.   384 

Resolved,  That  the  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  the  Congress 
of  the  I7nlted  States  (In  compliance  with  sec- 
tion 144,  title  23,  United  States  Code)  en- 
titled 'Special  Bridge  Replacement  Program, 
Fifth  Annual  Report,"  be  printed,  with  illus- 
trations, as  a  Senate  document. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  500  additional 
copies  of  such  document  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  385— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  DISAP- 
PROVING THE  DEFERRAL  OF  C:ER- 
TAIN  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  RE- 
LATING TO  THE  YOUTH  CONSER- 
VATION CORPS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  Jointly,  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  January  30, 1975.) 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Jackson,  and  Mr.  Magnuson)  submitted 
the  following  resolution: 

S.  Res.  385 
Resolved,  That  the  Senate  disapproved  the 
proposed  deferral  of  budget  authority  for  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  (numbered  B  7&- 
101). 

TOO    UCPOTTNOMENT    EXAMPLE    OF    ADMUflSTBA- 
TXON    MISUSE   or   BUDGET  LAW 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  week  Director  James  Lynn  of  the 
President's  OfiQce  of  Management  and 
Budget,  was  before  our  Budget  Commit- 
tee. He  took  the  opportunity  to  repeat 
again  his  assurance  that  this  adminis- 
tration f uUy  supports  the  new  congres- 


sional budget  process.  I  am  sure  we 
should  welcome  that  expression  of  sup- 
port and  I  suppose  It  Is  churlish  to  sug- 
gest that  we  could  do  with  more  tangible 
evidence  of  it.  But;  frankly,  I  find  some 
of  the  administration's  actions  com- 
pletely Inconsistent  with  those  expres- 
sions of  support  for  the  congressional 
budget  process.  Specifically,  I  have  In 
mind  the  administration's  continuing 
record  of  Impoundments  and  of  Its  re- 
fusal to  accept  the  results  of  that  con- 
gressional budget  process  for  which  It 
says  It  has  such  strong  support. 

There  are  several  aspects  of  this  record 
on  Impoimdments  that  I  think  can  fairly 
be  said  to  be  in  contradiction  of  the  con- 
gressional budget  process.  First,  there  Is 
the  scale  of  the  Impoundments.  The 
cumulative  report  on  impoundments  filed 
by  Mr.  Lynn  early  in  January  showed 
more  than  $2  billion  in  rescission  pro- 
posals and  more  than  $3  billion  In  de- 
ferrals as  pending  at  that  time.  Since 
then,  two  more  special  messages  from 
the  President  have  added  about  $1  bil- 
lion In  rescission  proposals  and  $1.5  bil- 
lion In  deferrals — to  bring  the  grand 
total  of  current  impoundments  to  more 
than  $8.7  billion— and  that  is  not  count- 
ing another  $1  billion  in  earlier  impound- 
ments for  this  fiscal  year  which  have 
since  been  overturned.  I  submit  that  con- 
tinued impoundment  of  congresslonally 
approved  funds  on  a  scale  of  this  mag- 
nitude is  excessive  and  amounts  to  a 
deliberate  refusal  to  accept  congressional 
spending  decisions. 

Second,  the  character  of  many  of  the 
Impoundments  '  'underscores    the    latter 
point.  I  do  not  know  precisely  how  many 
of  the  pending  impoundments  are  reruns 
of  earlier  impoundments  or  of  earlier 
administration  reconunendations  which 
have  been  considered  by  Congress  and 
rejected,  but  I  know  that  it  is  a  very 
large  share  of  them  and  quite  probably 
a  large  majority.  I  notice,  for  example, 
that  at  least  8  out  of  13  pending  rescission 
proposals  affecting  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  of  a  "rerun "  character. 
In  the  case  of  the  water  bank  program, 
the  forestry  Incentive  program,  the  rural 
conununlty  fire  protection  grants,  the 
rural  water  and  sewer  grants,  the  farm 
labor  housing  program,  and  the  self-help 
housing  program,  they  are  second,  third, 
and  fourth  reruns.  Time  after  time  after 
time,  the  administration  has  proposed 
cutting  back  or  completely  terminating 
these  programs  and  time  after  time  after 
time  Congress  has  rejected  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation.  Still,  he  refuses 
to  accept  our  decision  and  I  submit  that 
It  is  impossible  to  square  that  refusal 
with  axiy  protestation  of  support  for  the 
iional  budget  process, 
relevant  at  the  moment,  the  Im- 
lent  of  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
reported  now — albeit  rather  be- 
latedly— is  another  rerun.  We  voted  more 
funds  for  this  program  than  the  Pres- 
ident recommended;  he  tried  to  impoimd 
some  of  them  last  summer;   we  over- 
tiuTied  that  impoimdment;  we  voted  still 
further  Increases  in  the  program  to  un- 
derscore our  rejection  of  his  recommen- 
dation; and  now  he  is  back  again  im- 
pounding YCC  funds.  At  what  point,  we 
must  ask,  does  his  supposed  support  fcr 


the  congressional  budget  process  extend 
to  accepting  its  results? 

There  is  a  third — and  admittedly  less 
clear — aspect  of  the  Impoundment  pic- 
ture which  disturbs  me.  The  chronic 
delays  which  seem  to  affect  appropria- 
tions bills  and  spending  programs  with 
which  the  administration  is  not  in  sym- 
I>athy  seem  to  me  so  frequent  as  to  sug- 
gest the  possibility  of  deUberate  f  ootdrag- 
glng.  They  at  least  strike  this  Senator  as 
contrary  to  the  spirit  and  the  intent  of 
the  Antideficiency  Act  and  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act.  I  note,  for  example, 
that  in  the  case  of  four  of  this  year's 
appropriations  bills — ^those  for  Agricul- 
ture, HUD,  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce, 
and  for  Public  Works,  the  President 
waited  until  the  last  day  permissible  un- 
der section  7  of  article  I  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  sign  the  bills  Into  law.  Whether 
this  Is  the  result  of  sluggish  procedures 
or  the  reflection  of  a  desire  to  wait  until 
the  last  moment,  I  do  not  know. 

But  I  do  know  that  in  virtually  every 
case  where  the  administration  plans  to 
impound  funds,  they  wait  the  maximum. 
30  days  permitted  by  the  Antideficiency 
Act  to  carry  out  the  apportionment  of 
funds  required  by  that  act.  Thus,  what 
was  intended  as  a  maximum,  becomes  a 
minimiun  whether  the  full  time  is  needed 
or  not.  I  doubt  that  this  is  really  in 
accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  Antidefici- 
ency Act. 

And,  having  squeezed  every  available 
minute  of  delay  out  of  the  law  before 
formally  executing  an  impoundment — an 
impoundment,  I  might  add,  which  all  too 
frequently  had  been  decided  on  even  be; 
fore  the  Congress  completed  action  on 
the  appropriation  process — the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  then  takes  an- 
other week  or  even  two  before  It  formally 
notifies  Congress  of  the  impoundment  as 
required  imder  the  Impoimdment  Con- 
trol Act.  All  of  this  might  seem  minor, 
Mr.  President,  except  that  every  day  of 
delay  in  the  process  is  a  day  of  delay  in 
permitting  the  operation  of  the  legislative 
piocedures  for  overturning  the  Impound- 
ment. Again,  the  Impression  I  get  Is  that 
the  administration  prefers  to  take  advan- 
tage of  every  formal  and  informal  leeway 
to  achieve  its  Impoundment  goals.  While 
that  may  be  understandable,  I  do  not 
think  it  can  be  claimed  as  evidence  of 
support  for  the  congressional  budget 
process. 

V  In  the  fhial  analysis,  Mr.  President, 
Vhat  Is  at  Issue  is  a  fundamental  aspect 
of  our  system  of  government.  It  Is  the 
aspect  that  is  the  whole  point  of  the  con- 
gressional budget  process  and  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act.  The  President 
heads  the  executive  branch.  As  an  execu- 
tive and  as  the  nationally  elected  head  of 
his  political  party,  the  President  has  a 
responsibility  to  make  policy  recommen- 
dations to  the  Congress  on  spending  as 
on  other  governmental  matters.  But  the 
legislative  responsibility  is  with  the  Con- 
gress. When  we  have  rendered  our  con- 
sidered judgment  on  his  recommenda- 
tions then  the  President's  responsibility 
Is  to  implement  those  judgments,  not  to 
thwart  them.  The  point  of  the  new  con- 
gressional budget  process  Is  to  Improve 
our  machinery  for  considering  his  rec- 
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ommendaticms  and  maicing  our  decisioDS 
and  the  point  of  the  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  Is  supposed  to  be  to  Improve  our 
ability  to  secure  Implementation  of  our 
decisions.  Misuse  of  the  provlskms  of  the 
latter  In  order  to  avoid  implementation 
of  those  decisions  is  a  strange  way  indeed 
to  exhibit  support  for  the  principles  of 
the  former. 

I  am  submitting  today  a  resolution  to 
reject  the  proposed  deferral  of  funds  for 
the  Youth  Conservation  Corps.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joined  by  Senators  Jackson 
and  Magnuson  as  cosponsors. 

The  Youth  CTonservation  Corps  Is  one 
of  the  most  successful  of  all  Oovenmient 
programs.  Rim  Jointly  by  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  YCC  has  provided  summer  Jobs 
for  thousands  of  high-school-age  young 
people  doing  needed  conservation  woi* 
in  our  national  forests  and  on  other  pub- 
lic lands — Federal,  State,  and  local.  The 
benefits  reach  every  State  through  the 
"State  grant"  program,  administered  by 
State  and  local  governments. 

Most  of  the  yoimg  people  who  partici- 
pate in  the  YCC  would  otherwise  be  un- 
employed for  the  summer.  But  -unlike 
some  other  grueling,  low-paying,  short- 
term  jobs,  the  YCC  attracts  a  large  num- 
ber of  able  and  deserving  ap>pllcants  from 
families  of  all  economic  levels.  With  suffi- 
cient leadtlme,  the  Forest  Service  and 
Department  of  the  Interior  have  indi- 
cated they  could  easily  expand  the  pro- 
gram over  what  It  has  been  In  previous 
years,  and  provide  rewarding,  productive 
jobs  for  high  school  students  who  might 
have  a  hard  time  finding  other  work  this 
summer. 

Recognizing  this,  the  Congress  voted  to 
significantly  Increase  the  appropriaticm 
for  this  summer's  Youth  Conservation 
Corps.  In  fact,  the  final  figure  is  some- 
what less  than  the  amount  passed  by  the 
Senate  November  20.  Now,  the  adminis- 
tration has  recommended  a  cut  of  more 
than  half  of  the  fiscal  year  1976  funds, 
$23.68  million,  leaving  only  $16  million 
for  this  summer's  youth  jobs.  With  the 
very  impressive  ratio  of  one  new  Job  cre- 
ated for  every  $1,500  of  appropriated 
funds,  the  YCC  deserves  our  continued 
confidence  and  support. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING] 

AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAYS  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP  1976 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1390 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.)  

Mr.  WEICKER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bath. 
Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Proxhire.  Mr.  Rmcorp, 
Mr.  BucKLET,  and  Mr.  Brooks)  submit- 
ted the  following  amendment:  " 
Amendment  No.  1S90 

At  the  appropriate  place,  add  a  new  section 
u  follows : 

PtOHiBrnoN  or  commzrciai,  operation  or 
civn.  SUPERSONIC  aircratt  in  the  united 
states 

Sec.  17.  Section  308(a)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1968  (49  ir.S.C.  1344(a))  Is 
•mended  by  striking  the  (.)  at  the  end 
thereof  and  adding  the  following:  "And  pro- 
vided further.  That  except  In  an  emergency. 


or  unless  hereafter  expressly  authorized  by 
Act  of  Congress,  no  expenditures  may  be 
made  to  take  any  action  to  authc^lze  or  per- 
mit the  operation  of  a  civil  supersonic  air- 
craft in  air  transportation  In  the  Unltwl 
States." 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  full  Senate  considers  the  Airport  and 
Airways  Development  Act  Amendments 
of  1976, 1  intend  to  Introduce  an  amend- 
ment to  prohibit  the  operation  of  civil 
supersonic  aircraft  In  air  transportation 
in  the  United  States.  The  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  is  scheduled  to  report 
out  this  legislation  on  February  17. 

During  committee  consideration,  this 
amendment  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  9 
to  10.  Specifically,  this  amendment  would 
prohibit  any  expendltiu-e  of  funds  au- 
thorized under  section  303  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act,  to  be  made  that  would  au- 
thorize or  permit,  except  in  an  emer- 
gency, the  operation  of  civil  supersonic 
aircraft  in  the  United  States. 

On  February  4.  Secretary  Coleman  de- 
cided to  allow  the  Anglo-French  Con- 
corde to  land  at  J.  F.  K.  and  Dulles  Air- 
ports on  a  limited  basis  for  the  next  16 
months. 

In  testimony  before  Secretary  Cole- 
man, the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  concluded  that — 

Introduction  of  Concorde  service  runs  di- 
rectly coujater  to  the  noise  abatement  and 
other  environmental  policies  anH  programs 
of  the  United  States.  Such  sennce  will  sub- 
ject pec^Ie  to  significant  envlfenmental  Im- 
pacts and  wlU  undermine  and  negate  essen- 
tial abatement  efforts  now  underway. 

Serious  questions  still  remain  with 
respect  to  the  environmental  Impact  of 
SST  flights  in  the  United  States.  The 
Concorde  is  noisier  and  dirtier  than  con- 
ventional jet  aircraft.  According  to  the 
environmental  impact  statement,  the 
noise  levels  produced  by  the  Concorde 
win  be  perceived  as  at  least  twice  as 
loud  as  the  Boeing  707  or  the  McDoimell 
Douglas  DC-8.  The  SST  ranks  as  one  of 
the  worst  polluters  of  all  time.  On  the 
average,  the  Concorde  exceeds  proposed 
EPA  emission  standards — ^which  all 
planes  must  meet  by  1979 — ^by  almost 
250  percent. 

The  decision  by  Secretary  Coleman  to 
permit  Concorde  landings  opens  the  door 
to  health  and  environmental  dangers 
which  we  deemed  unacceptable  when  we 
stopped  the  American  development  of  the 
SST  2  years  ago. 

Until  those  dangers  are  arrested.  Con- 
gress should  go  on  record  in  opposition 
to  the  operation  of  the  Concorde  in  the 
United  States. 

This  amendment  is  not  an  attempt  to 
thwart  technological  progress.  The 
amendment  specifically  prohibits  the 
operation  of  civil  supersonic  aircraft  "in 
air  transportation"  in  the  United  States. 
As  defined  in  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958.  air  transportation  would  "mean 
the  carriage  by  aircraft  of  persons  or 
property  as  a  common  carrier  for  com- 
pensation or  hire."  Thus,  the  amendment 
would  continue  to  allow  for  flights  to  test 
any  technological  improvements  in  the 
Concorde. 

Should  the  Congress  become  satisfied 
that  Concorde  can  operate  in  an.  environ- 
mentally   sound    manner    it    can    take 


specific  action  authorizing  the  operation 
of  this  plane  in  the  United  States. 


INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY  ASSIST- 
ANCE AND  ARMS  EXPORT  CON- 
TROL ACT  OF  1976— S.  266^ 

amendment  mo.  isei 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  an  amendment  to  the  pend- 
ing International  Security  Assistance 
and  Arms  Export  Control  Act  of  1975, 
to  clarify  the  provision  in  section  101 
that  says  the  President  "shall  take  into 
account"— in  giving  aid— "the  positions 
taken  by  such  countries  In  international 
organizations  which  affect  important 
UJS.  Interests." 

My  amendment  Indicates  that  su<di 
considerations  "shall  not  be  taken  into 
account  in  determining  the  level  9f  hu- 
manitarian and  related  developmental 
assistance  authorized  in  this  or  any  other 
act."  It  is  repugnant  to  me.  and  I  know 
many  Americans,  to  suggest  that  how  a 
country  votes  in  the  UU. — such  as  an 
African  nation  facing  starvation — ^wUl 
affect  American  food  aid  and  humani- 
tarian relief  assistance. 

This  amendment  is  in  keeping  with 
the  clear  intent  of  the  Congress  in  pass- 
ing H  Jl.  9005.  the  International  Develop- 
ment and  Food  Assistance  Act.  As  stated 
in  the  report  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committed: 

Tixe  resources  provided  for  In  this  bill  tsn 
not  to  be  regarded  as  tools  for  the  pursuit 
of  short-term  political  objectives. 

My  amendment  will  reinforce  this  in- 
tent of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Amendment  No.  1391 

On  page  42,  line  13,  immediately  after  the 
period  Insert  the  following: 

"These  matters  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account  in  determining  the  level  of  human- 
itarian and  related  developmental  assist- 
ance authorized  In  this  or  any  other  act." 


NATIONAL  RESOURCES  LANDS  MAN- 
AGEMENT ACT— S.  507 

AMENDMENT  NO.    IS92 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  «i 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HANSEN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  507)  to  provide  for  the  man- 
agonent,  protection,  and  development  of 
the  national  resource  lands,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
TRANSPORTATION  OF  ALASKAN 
NATURAL  GAS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  annoimce  that  the  Senate  Commerce 
and  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committees  will  conduct  a  Joint 
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oversight  hearing  on  issues  relating  to 
the  transportation  of  Alaskan  natural 
gas  to  markets  in  the  lower  48  States. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  9:30  ajn.  on 
February  17  in  room  3110  of  the  Dlrksen 
Senate  Office  Building.  Witnesses  will  in- 
clude representatives  from  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration,  and  from  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Interior,  State.  Treasury, 
Transportation,  and  also  the  State  of 
Alaska.  Other  persons  are  invited  to  sub- 
mit written  statements  for  the  Record. 

Any  person  wishing  to  submit  such  a 
statement  or  seeking  further  information 
on  the  hearings  should  contact  Henry 
Lippek  at  224-9351  or  Thomas  Piatt  at 
224-0611.     

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
THE  ERDA  AUTHORIZATION  RE- 
QUEST 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
Information  of  the  Senate  and  the  gen- 
eral public,  the  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee's Subcommittee  on  Energy  Research 
and  Water  Resoxirces  will  conduct  3  days 
of  hearings  on  the  fiscal  year  1977  re- 
quest for  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration.  The  hearings 
have  been  scheduled  for  February  23,  25. 
and  27,  to  be  held  in  room  3110  of  the 
Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Building  beginning 
at  10  a.m.  The  Administrator  of  ERDA, 
Dr.  Robert  Seamans  and  his  associates 
will  present  testimony  on  the  first  day 
and  expert  witnesses  will  be  invited  to 
testify  on  the  2  succeeding  days. 

Anyone  wishing  to  present  oral  or  writ- 
ten testimony  to  the  subcommittee 
should  get  in  touch  with  the  subcommit- 
tee counsel,  Ben  Yamagata  at  (202)  224- 
9894.  

MEDICAID  FRAUD  HEARINGS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  February 
16  my  Subcommitte^n  Long-Term  Care 
will  conduct  hearingattm  possible  medic- 
aid fraud  and  abuse.  Tnlse  hearings  con- 
tinue our  present  series  of  examining 
problems  related  in  one  way  or  another 
to  long-term  care.  The  specific  subject 
is  clinical  laboratory  services. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  in  room  318 
of  the  Russell  Senate  Office  Building  be- 
ginning at  9:30  a.m. 

The  subcommittee  investigations  have 
focused  on  the  States  of  New  Jersey. 
Illinois.  Michigan,  and  California.  A 
witness  list  v,-ill  be  announced  directly. 


at  10  ajn.  in  room  301  of  the  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Interested  persons  are  requested  to 
contact  the  subcommittee  staff  in  room 
310,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  tele- 
phone: 224-5647. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  will  hold  hearings  on  the 
role  of  the  Irving  Trust  Co.  in  the  Gen- 
eral Cable  Co.  proposed  tender  offer  for 
stock  of  Microdot,  Inc.  and  the  effective- 
ness of  Federal  regulation  of  banks  in- 
volved in  corporate  takeovers. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  on  Febru- 
ary 16, 1976,  at  10  am.  and 3  p.m.  in  room 
5302,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

For  further  information,  please  get 
in  touch  with  Clifford  Alexander  at 
224-9150. 


SALT  treaty  to  the  Senate  for  ratiflca- 
tion  until  after  the  November  elections. 

Yet  the  Congress  is  being  asked  to  ap- 
prove a  defense  budget  that  is  based  on 
the  outcome  of  these  negotiations. 

For  some  time  I  have  had  concern  that 
in  the  name  of  detente  unmatched  con- 
cessions would  be  made  to  the  Russians 
by  our  State  Department  negotiators. 

My  concern  is  increased  when  the 
Congress  is  being  asked  to  approve  a  de- 
fense budget  that  is  based  on  the  out- 
come of  negotiations  with  Russia. 

This  puts  the  Secretary  of  State  In  a 
position  to  whipsaw  Congress  by  saying, 
"Either  you  must  approve  what  I  ne- 
gotiate, or  the  administration  will  seek 
additional  appropriations." 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COMMIT- 
TEE TO  HOLD  HEARINGS  ON 
DEMOGRAPHIC  AND  ECONOMIC 
PROJECTIONS   FOR   AREA 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bia  Committee  will  begin  a  series  of 
hearings  on  the  financial  problems  which 
are  facing  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
Tuesday,  February  17.  1976,  at  9:30  a.m 
in  the  committee  hearing  room  6226. 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ANNOUNCITMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN 
ACT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Subcommittee  on  Privi- 
leges and  Elections  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  Wednesday,  February  18.  and  if 
necessary  on  Thursday,  February  19. 
1976.  on  proposals  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  as 
amended  in  1974,  as  a  result  of  the  Jan- 
uary 30,  1976,  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Buckley  agairist  Valeo. 

The  hearings  will  include,  but  will  not 
be  limited  to,  consideration  of  S.  2911, 
S.  2912.  and  S.  2918  and  will  be  held 


SALT  AND  THE  DEFENSE  BUDGET: 
DANGEROUS  ASSUMPTIONS 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  questioning  by  me  in  a  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  hearing 
on  Thursday.  January  29.  Secretary  of 
Defense  Rumsfeld  asserted  that  the  new 
defense  budget  presupposes  an  arms  lim- 
itation agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  page  44  of  the  official  transcript  is 
Jiis  colloquy  with  Secretary  Rumsfeld: 

Senator  Btrd.  la  this  budget  based  on  the 
assumption  that  there  wUl  be  a  Salt  Agree- 
ment? 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  The  answer  Is  "yes." 

At  a  Finance  Committee  hearing  on 
Friday,  January  30,  I  queried  Secretary 
of  State  Kissinger,  our  chief  negotiator 
with  the  Soviets,  and  he,  likewise,  con- 
firmed that  the  new  budget  is  predicated 
on  obtaining  an  agreement  with  Russia. 

To  me,  it  is  startling  that  the  defense 
budget  recently  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
there  will  be  an  arms  agreement  with 
our  chief  adversary,  Russia. 

How  can  our  defense  budget  be  based 
on  an  agreement  which  it  is  assumed  will 
be  forthcoming,  unless  the  substance  of 
such  an  agreement  is  known? 

Secretary  Kissinger  denied  that  an 
agreement  has  already  been  reached. 
Perhaps  our  negotiators  already  have  de- 
cided what  concessions  they  will  make  to 
achieve  agreement? 

Press  reports  have  indicated  that  the 
administration  will  not  submit  any  new 


THE  PRESS  AND  CONFLICT  OF 
INTEREST 

Mr.  GOLDWAl^IR.  Mr.  President.  It 
seems  to  me  that  some  segments  of  the 
liberal  press  in  this  coimtry  will  go  to  no 
ends  in  attempting  to  dredge  up  little 
instances  of  conflict  of  Interest  between 
public  officials.  Members  of  Congress  and 
corporate  entitles.  All  you  have  to  do 
these  days  Is  sM:cept  an  invitation  to  go 
duck  himting  and  you  stand  a  great 
chance  of  being  pictured  in  the  public 
press  tis  the  guy  eager  and  willing  to  sell 
his  country's  interests  to  a  defense  con- 
tractor. I  submit  that  It  is  becoming 
dangerous  to  send  a  Christmas  card  to 
someone  doing  business  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. Half  of  the  time  I  find  myself 
afraid  to  say  hello  to  an  individual  I 
know  to  be  a  registered  lobbyist  or  a 
manufacturer's  representative. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  as  I  explained  at 
the  beginning,  the  liberal  press  has  been 
having  a  field  day  with  this  kind  of  trivia. 
You  would  almost  think  its  members  had 
been  constituted  by  an  official  authority 
of  the  Creator  to  ride  herd  on  corpora- 
tions who  have  the  temerity  to  be  polite, 
courteous,  and  helpful  to  their  friends 
on  Capitol  Hill  and  in  Goverrunent. 

So  where  does  the  press  stand?  Is  it 
so  pure  that  it  never  accepts  a  gratuity 
or  a  kindness  from  people  or  organiza- 
tions interested  In  what  they  publish? 
I  say  "baloney."  I  say  the  press  in  many 
instances  has  its  hand  out  for  favors 
quicker  than  any  other  group.  But  do  not 
take  my  word  for  it.  I  would  merely  ask 
my  colleagues  to  read  the  following  ac- 
count of  parties  and  freebies  and  other 
questionable  tactics — by  the  liberal  press' 
standards — which  attended  the  celebra- 
tion of  Super  Bowl  X.  I  urge  the  Members 
to  read  about  the  gourmet  dinners,  the 
free  Hertz  automobiles,  and  other  things 
supplied  in  endless  quantities  for  the 
press  by  the  National  Football  League. 
It  is  well  to  remember  this  story  appeared 
in  the  "bible"  of  the  American  newspaper 
industry,  the  magazine  Editor  and  Pub- 
lisher. The  story  is  highly  instructive  and 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

In  thx  Pkkss  Box  at  Sttpek  Bowl  X 
(By  Carta  Marie  Rupp) 
Super  Bowl  X  Is  over,  but  the  memorlfls 
linger  on:   the  cooler  than  usual  tempera- 


tures In  Miami,  the  Friday  night  feast  with 
stone  crabs,  beef  and  many  other  assorted 
goodies,  all  the  drinks  you  would  down  in 
the  Press  Lounge  at  the  Konover  Hotel,  a 
more  exciting  game  than  usual  for  1,736 
NFli  accredited  press  people  and  free  use  of 
NFL-arranged  Hertz  cars — if  you  could  get 
one,  if  not — being  bussed  everywhere — to 
press  conferences  with  coaches  koA  players. 

It  was.  of  course,  a  big  week  again  for 
sportswriters.  A  glorious  one.  A  tiring  ona. 
It  might  have  looked  like  fun,  but  there  was 
work  to  get  out;  stories  to  write  dally:  new 
angles  of  pictures  to  shoot,  these  guys  are 
pros,  or  they  wouldn't  have  made  it  to  Super 
Bowl.  Most  writers  worked  in  the  wee  hours 
after  the  January  18  game. 

A  few  hundred  typewriters  clacked  away 
In  the  press  workroom  of  the  Konover. 
Writers  who  missed  seeing  the  end  of  the 
game  stUl  gnunbled.  With  five  to  six  minutes 
left,  200  or  so  writers  left  the  Upper  Praas 
Box  area  to  go  downstairs  to  the  locker  room 
and  interview  areas. 

On  the  way  down  about  half  of  the  writers 
lost  contact  with  their  giUde.  Many  writers 
missed  Steeler  Lynn  Swann's  l<»ig  touch- 
down. When  they  got  to  the  interview  area, 
the  television  moutors  set  up  to  see  the 
end  of  the  game  weren't  working  so  a  num- 
ber of  writers  stood  in  a  big  drafty  area 
without  knowing  what  was  happening  on  the 
field.  Some  managed  to  Jam  into  the  end 
zone  in  a  mob  scene  with  fans.  A  New  York 
writer  and  one  from  Dayton  ducked  into  a 
side  room  labeled  UPI  Audio  and  huddled 
over  a  small  set. 

The  Miami  Herald  did  a  lavish  Job  of  cover- 
ing Super  Bowl.  Twenty-plus  from  the 
Herald  covered;  seven  sports  writers,  nine 
photographers,  two  cityside  persons,  and  two 
editors — Including  sports  editor  Ed  Storln 
and  also  Ken  Plnkel — handling  pictures  at 
the  game.  After  a  check  with  Pittsburgh  and 
Dallas  newspapers.  It  was  confirmed  the 
Herald  had  the  largest  Super  Bowl-covering 
contingency.  "We  got  the  best  seats  in  the 
house,  other  than  CBS'  Pat  Summerall," 
Storln  said.  He  sat  in  the  photo  booth  on 
the  50-yard  line.  "We  had  our  own  game 
plan.  We  tried  to  saturate  the  Orange  Bowl. 
Everybody  knew  exactly  what  they  had  to 
do."  There  was  a  man  on  Chuck  Noll,  one 
on  Tom  Landry,  one  each  to  the  Cowboy 
and  Steeler  players  and  a  swing  man  who 
would  cover  the  winning  team.  ^>orts  editor 
Edwin  Pope  did  analysis  of  the  game.  Gary 
Long  stayed  In  the  Press  Box  doing  a  factual 
account  of  the  game. 

Less  than  two  hours  after  the  gahie  ended, 
the  first  edition  came  out  with  Long's  lead 
story,  several  pages  of  color  and  B&W  pic- 
tures, and  a  "Super  Bowl  notebook"  by  Bill 
Bracher.  The  second  copy  deadline  was  9 
p.m.  and  the  Herald  edition  coming  out  at 
10:30  p.m.  contained  a  dozen  stories  and  six 
large  color  pictures  positioned  on  page  one 
and  throughout  the  sports  section,  and  eight 
B&Ws.  The  next  edition  at  4  a.m.  was 
grabbed  up  by  tourists  off  newsstands  around 
Miami  winding  down  from  partying. 

Writers  recalled  previous  years'  Super 
Bowl  press  party  bashes.  In  '73,  the  party  was 
on  the  Queen  Mary  In  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  the 
next  year  writers  entered  the  Houston  Astro- 
dome through  saloon  swinging  doors  on  a 
carpet  of  red  sawdust  and  feasted  on  spitted 
steers  and  hog.  Last  year  In  the  New  Orleans' 
Convention  Hall,  big  enough  to  hold  six  foot- 
ball fields,  the  party  cost  $150,000. 

But  this  year,  at  the  Friday  press  confer- 
ence Conunlssloner  Pete  Rozelle  said  that 
of  about  $500,000  spent  to  put  on  the  Super 
Bowl,  $75,000  was  spent  on  the  Friday  night 
promotion.  Don  Weiss,  director  of  public  re- 
lations for  the  NTl.,  said  it's  "primarily  a 
celebration  for  the  people  who  mean  so  much 
to  pro  football."  Some  sportswriters  confessed 
they  sUpped  out  as  many  bottles  as  they 
could  of  champagne  and  wine. 
Photographer   Don   Stetzer  of  the  Pitts- 


burgh  Press  really  felt  the  pressure  after  the 
game.  With  his  rolls  of  film  and  some  of  Al 
Herrman  Jr.'s  (who  sent  most  of  his  via  UPI) , 
Stetzer  had  a  police  escort  from  the  game  to 
the  Miami  airport  to  try  to  make  his  plane 
to  deliver  the  rolls  to  the  paper.  He  had 
made  a  dry  run  of  the  drive  on  Saturday. 
Sweating  Stetzer  caught  the  right  plane 
Sunday  evening,  but  it  was  late  anyway  and 
he  got  to  Pittsburgh  about  1  ajn. 

The  Press  put  out  a  "souvenir  edition" 
Monday  (January  19)  which  had  13  pages 
of  sports.  Color,  seldom  used,  brightened  a 
cartoon,  and  there  were  20  Super  Bowl  pic- 
tures. Because  the  Steelers  were  victorious 
last  year,  there  was  also  a  special  edition, 
with  60,000  extra  copies  sold.  So  this  year  it 
was  expected  that  between  70  to  76.000  extras 
would  be  bought.  But  the  Press  was  stUI 
getting  orders  by  the  middle  of  this  past 
week. 

Don  Dlllman.  Press  executive  sports  editor, 
worked  aU  night  Sunday  making  up  pages. 
Sportswrlter  Mike  Marino  tended  the  pages 
in  composing  at  6  ajn.,  and  Ray  Klenzul 
read  for  typos  at  7  ajn.  Monday.  Sam  fatter, 
real  estate  editor — ^who  hi4>pened  to  be  at  a 
convention  in  Dallas,  sent  in  a  story  on  re- 
action to  the  game  there.  The  newspaper's 
editor,  John  Troan,  was  in  Miami  at  the 
game  for  the  week,  but  didn't  have  to  work. 
Fo\ir  sportswriters,  irwiinung  sports  editor 
Pat  Livingston,  who  did  a  dally  column,  cov- 
ered in  Miami,  with  Phil  Muslck  eyeing  the 
Steelers  and  Glenn  Sheeley  tailing  the  Cow- 
boys. On  the  game,  they  each  did  five  or  six 
stories.  Former  sports  editor  Boy  McHugh, 
now  a  columnist-at-large,  did  a  sidebar  ctA- 
lunn  Tuesday  through  the  foUowing  Monday. 
Four  city  reporters  did  Super  Bowl-related 
stories  out  of  Pittsburgh  the  night  of  the 
game.  And  there  were  photos  on  about  12 
pages  of  the  news  section  of  celebratlcHis  in 
Pittsburgh  on  a  11-degree  night  with  6,0(X) 
turning  out  and  171  arrests.  Next  day  100,000 
turned  out  to  celebrate  in  a  continuing  story. 

The  Pittsburgh  Post-Oazette  sent  three 
writers  to  Miami,  with  Vlto  StelUno  doing 
the  game  story,  Al  Abrams  a  column  and 
Dave  Finkl  on  sidebars.  When  the  paper  went 
to  press  at  noon  on  Monday  (the  19th),  there 
were  Steeler  helmets  in  gold  and  black  in 
each  comer  of  the  front  page,  with  "Steelers 
Steal  Super"  in  120  pt.  type  and  "Champs 
Whip  Dallas  in  Ciurhanger-2l-17"  in  80  pt. 
Stellino's  story  foUowed,  with  an  Index  to 
Super  Bowl  stories  on  six  other  pages.  To- 
ward the  end  of  the  week,  the  paper  was 
delving  into  Investigations  of  the  bilking  of 
local  fans  by  travel  agency  representatives. 

Dallas  newspapers  sent  their  share  of  re- 
porters to  Miami,  also.  For  Instance,  the  Dal- 
las Times  Herald  had  sports  editor  Blackle 
Sherrod,  whose  column  ran  page  one  Janu- 
ary 19  on  the  game,  and  Cowboy  beat  man 
Prank  Luksa's  Btory  led  off  the  sports  section, 
while  Randy  Harvey  had  focused  on  Pitts- 
burgh. The  writers  went  to  Miami  Monday 
(January  12),  but  the  three  photogn^hers 
and  a  city  reporter  arrived  on  Friday.  An 
"epilogue"  column  covered  different  facets — 
"key  play,"  "quarterback"  say,  "coaches  cor- 
ner" and  "player  quote-hanger." 

Paul  Zimmerman,  New  York  Post,  nins 
an  annual  "Writers  Pool"  at  the  Super  Bowls. 
It's  $1  a  man,  winner  take  all,  but  you  must 
pick  the  score.  Before  this  year  Zimmerman 
had  taken  9,243  different  predictions  and  no 
sportswrlter  had  ever  picked  the  right  score. 
But  In  Miami,  for  the  first  time,  a  guy  from 
Sports  Illustrated  beat  the  newspapermen 
out  and  guessed  the  actual  score.  Zimmer- 
man had  collected  $104,  with  162  writers 
signing  up:  18.  he  said  had  "stiffed."  The 
first  year  he  engaged  the  writers  In  the 
"pool,"  Zimmerman  got  into  a  little  trouble 
with  the  NFL:  in  the  1968  Super  Bowl  in 
Miami,  the  league's  office  tried  to  ban  it  he- 
cause  offcUIs  said  it  was  "gambling."  But 
they  couldn't  make  the  ban  attempt  stick. 


Last  year  six  sportswriters  had  their  pockets 
picked  at  the  Super  Bowl  in  New  Orleans.  So 
this  year  at  the  two  league  championsh^ 
games  the  NFL  gave  all  of  the  writers  heavy 
suede  wallets  two  weeks  before  the  Super 
Bowl  so  they'd  be  prepeuvd  with  waUets  that 
would  create  friction  so  the  thieves  couldnt 
get  the  wallets  out  of  their  pockets.  Some  of 
the  writers  were  q;>ortlng  their  new  wallets. 

Zimmerman  was  one  of  the  writers  who 
had  his  wallet  lifted,  but  he  had  gotten  It 
back  later  last  year  mlntis  $130  In  "Pool" 
money.  He  ended  up  paying  Bruce  LowlU  of 
the  AP  out  at  his  own  pocket  In  a  personal 
check. 

A  bartender  was  on  duty  from  noon  to  early 
mnmtng  in  the  press  hoqdtaUty  room.  Com- 
plimentary tickets  to  horse  racing,  Jal-alai 
and  other  events  were  available.  There  was 
a  press-oeiebrlty  golf  tournament  January  15 
^Jonsored  by  Schick.  Besides  the  free  waUet! 
every  accredited  media  person  was  given  a 
$34  wrist  watch— and  few  were  rejected. 

"We're  not  trying  to  buy  anyone,"  said 
Don  Weiss,  the  NFL's  director  of  publicity 
who.  along  with  HooeUe  masterminds  the 
public  relations  c^ieratton. 

"We're  Just  giving  people  a  souvenir  of 
the  game.  People  need  a  press  kit.  We  think 
it's  a  service  to  provide  you  with  a  brlefcaae. 
We're  not  going  to  buy  anyone  with  a  watch. 
I  respect  the  people  who  are  here,  and  no^ 
body's  on  our  payroU.  We  dont  tdl  any<Hie 
what  to  write.  That's  not  why  we  do  It," 
Weiss  said. 

Kven  so.  there  are  some  repartees  who 
never  set  foot  in  an  interview  room  and  never 
Ulk  to  a  pUyer  relying  instead  on  NFL  hand- 
outs or  quotes  from  locaKjMtpers,  according 
to  Leonard  Shapiro,  Washington  Post.    L 

Practice  sessions  of  theteams  were  (Aeed 
to  press,  except  on  Tuesday  (January  fS). 

Shapiro.  Washington  Post,  views  the  clos- 
ing of  practice  sessions  as  "one  of  the  maj«- 
obstacles  to  enterprise  reporting." 

The  NFL  Issues  brief  practice  reports, 
posted  dally  on  the  press-room  bulletin 
board.  The  Information.  Shapiro  said.  Is  pro- 
vided by  the  JIFL  press  people,  who  report 
what  the  coaches  tell  them  to  report. 

Shapiro  believes  that  there  have  been 
legitimate  news  stories  at  past  Super  Bowls. 
"But  a  vast  majority,"  he  noted,  "deal  with 
personalities,  analyses  of  the  shotgun  or  the 
flex  and  other  assorted  f  eaturettes.' " 

"The  whole  scene  is  orchestrated  by  the 
league,  designed  to  give  football  the  most 
exposure  and  it  succeeds,"  Hal  Bock,  AP 
reporter,  commented.  It  brings  the  teams  on 
Monday  before  the  Sunday  game,  and  "so  the 
wires  have  to  be  here."  If  I  were  a  sports 
editor,  there's  no  way  rd  send  a  man  here 
until  Thursday  or  Friday.  It's  foolishness: 
there's  not  that  much  to  write.  Anything 
of  any  newsworthlness  Is  covered  by  the 
wires. 

Wick  Temple,  AP  sports  editor,  who  ar- 
rived Friday  ready  to  do  the  editing  tar  the 
Sunday  coverage,  said  AP  had  six  writers 
besic^s  himself  and  a  photo  crew  headed  by 
Tom|  Di  Lustro,  four  of  the  writers  were  from 
Newt  York  and  three  from  the  Miami  bureau. 
While  Bock  wrote  for  the  A.M.S,  Bruce  Lowltt, 
the  other  regiUar  pro  football  writer  wrote 
for  P.M.S.  "This  may  sound  strange,"  said 
Temple,  "but  we  have  these  two  guys  com- 
peting with  each  other.  Lowltt  must  do 
something  fresh  for  the  afternoon  papers. 
We  don't  want  Bruce  to  do  a  rehash  of  a.m. 
stories.  Morning  papers  get  the  break,  so  the 
guys  on  the  P.M.s  must  be  more  imaginative." 
Mllt  Rlchman,  UPI  sports  editor  and 
columnist,  said  UPI  tries  to  do  its  best  Job 
on  Super  Bowl,  because  even  though  many 
papers  are  represented,  "It's  not  econ<Hn- 
ically  feasible  for  some  papers  to  send  men. 
As  a  columnist  I  try  to  get  stories  that  may 
be  overlooked." 

Rlchman  assigned  Joe  CamecelU  and  Rick 
Gosselin  out  of  New  York  and  Mike  Rabun. 
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SW  division  sports  editor  out  of  Dallas  to 
help  the  tIPI  Miami  bureau,  and  three 
photographers — Doug  Roberts,  John  Ander- 
son and  Peter  Cosgrove — assigned.  "Overkill," 
Is  the  word  Rlchman  uses  to  describe  Super 
Bowl  coverage.  "I  would  be  in  favor  of  us 
spending  less  time  and  energy  on  the  Super 
Bowl.  Time  Is  a  far  more  precious  commodity 
than  money.  I'd  say  800  million  Chinese  com- 
munists couldn't  give  a  damn  whether  this 
game  Is  even  played  or  not." 

The  only  black  sportswrlter  visible  In  the 
press  workroom  was  Huel  Washington,  an 
editorial  writer  for  the  San  Francisco  Chron- 
icle, who  has  taken  a  vacation  from  the 
Chronicle  for  the  past  five  Super  Bowls  so 
he  can  cover  for  the  San  Francisco  Sun  Re- 
porter, a  twlce-a-week  paper  on  which  he 
Is  sports  editor.  He  had  written  four  stories 
by  Thursday.  Writing  editorials  at  the 
Chronicle  Is  a  lot  harder,  he  noted. 

From  one  of  the  smaller  papers  at  the 
Super  Bowl  and  sitting  next  to  E&P  In  the 
press  section  was  Will  Price,  of  the  Meridian 
(Miss.)  Star,  who  had  arrived  Wednesday 
before  the  gj^e.  After  attending  five  Super 
Bowls,  he  said  he  thinks  the  NFL  "really 
goes  all  out  to  Improve  each  one  and  make 
the  media  feel  at  home." 

Leo  Plnckney.  sports  editor  of  the  Auburn 
(N.Y.)  Citizen- Advertiser.  In  covering  hU 
eighth  Super  Bowl,  said,  "It's  getting  better 
every  year.  The  party  was  great.  I  love  the 
hospitality  and  that  the  press  Is  treated  real 
good." 


slder  adding  a  line  Item  In  the  Federal 
budget  for  deceit 


BUDGET  RECEIPTS,  EXPENDITURES, 
AND  DECEITS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 4  Dr.  Alice  Rivlin,  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  compli- 
mented the  administration  on  its  artic- 
ulate budget  presentation  for  fiscal  year 
1977.  Dr.  Rivlin's  compliment  was  ob- 
viously addressed  to  the  form  rather  than 
the  substance  of  the  Ford  budget. 

Fortunately  for  the  Congress  and  the 
taxpayers  of  the  country,  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  ,  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee, was  paying  attention  to  the  substance 
of  the  budget.  He  was  able  to  obtain  a 
memorandum  and  table,  in  a  plain  white 
wrapper,  prepared  by  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  which  summarized  the 
President's  decisions  on  defense  budget 
Increases.  Under  "Explanation  of  In- 
creases," there  was  a  $3  billion  item  for 
"gut  insurance — as  a  cushion  for  con- 
gressional action."  For  as  yet  unexplained 
reasons,  that  line  item  was  not  set  forth 
In  the  budget  document  reviewed  by  Dr. 
Rivlin;  the  budget  document  printed  for 
the  Congress  and  the  public. 

This  hidden  padding  of  the  budget 
comes  from  the  same  administration 
which  has  repeatedly  condemned  wel- 
fare and  food  stamp  cheats  and  their  cost 
to  the  taxpayer.  It  comes  from  an  ad- 
ministration whose  budget  objectives 
ask  the  poor  and  the  imemployed  to 
carry  the  burden  of  inflation;  from  a 
President  whose  economic  analysis  proj- 
ects an  imemployment  rate  in  excess  of 
5  percent  into  1981. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Senator 
Rollings'  diligence  in  imcovering  this 
flagrant  attempt  to  subvert  the  new 
budget  process,  and  the  hard  efforts  of 
Congress  to  make  it  work.  Were  this  not 
so  serious,  I  would  suggest  that  we  con- 


TRANS-ALASKA  PIPELINE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  week  Senator  Mondale  and  10  other 
Senators  said  that  they  plan  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  today  to  provide  for  the 
speedy  approval  of  a  pipeline  to  carry 
Alaska  natural  gas  from  Prudhoe  Bay 
across  Alaska's  ArcUc  Wildlife  Range 
through  Canada  to  the  Midwest. 

I  have  urged  my  other  colleagues  not 
to  cosponsor  this  proposal  because  I  am 
convinced  from  my  discussions  with 
Canadian  Members  of  Parliament  and 
with  Canadian  petroleum  officials  that 
Canada  will  not  permit  the  construction 
of  a  trans-Canadian  pipeline  within  the 
time  frame  that  is  required  for  the  de- 
livery of  Alaska  oil  and  gas  to  the  lower 
48  States. 

Not  only  could  Canadian  natural  gas 
not  be  delivered  in  the  time  frame  essen- 
tial for  the  delivery  of  Alaska  oil  and  gas 
to  meet  American  needs  but  the  fact  is 
that  it  is  unclear  if  the  Canadian  people 
and  their  government  even  want  a  pipe- 
line carrying  Alaska  natural  gas  to  the 
Midwest  to  cross  their  sovereign  nation. 

Late  last  year  Canada's  National  Lib- 
eral Party,  the  party  now  in  power 
adopted  a  strongly  worded  resolution  at 
its  national  convention  giving  top  prior- 
rity  to  gasline  proposals  that  are  totally 
Canadian  in  ownership  and  which  are 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Cana- 
dian public  flrst. 

Today,  the  position  of  the  National 
Liberal  Party  appears  to  be  gaining  sup- 
port in  all  parts  of  Canada.  I  believe 
that  this  is  the  case  because  Canadians 
are  discovering  that  their  interests  are 
better  served  by  an  all  Canadian  route. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  Canada's 
increasing  interest  in  and  support  for  an 
all  Canadian  route,  which  could  deliver 
Canadian  gas  from  the  Mackenzie  Delta 
fields  to  Canadians  through  existing  Ca- 
nadian gas  lines. 

Many  Canadians  believe  that  an  all 
Canadian  line  is  preferable  to  a  joint 
Canadian-United  States  route  from  the 
perspective  of  financing,  environmental 
quality,  costs  to  Canadian  consumers  and 
Canada's  desire  to  maintain  Canadian 
control  over  Canadian  resources. 

Even  if  the  Canadians  supported  a 
trans-Canada  pipeline,  which  is,  as  I 
have  pointed  out.  highly  questionable, 
a  trans-Canada  pipeline  coiild  not  be  of 
benefit  to  the  United  States  because  it 
simply  could  not  be  built  in  the  time 
frame  necessary  to  allow  the  delivery  of 
Alaska's  gas  to  any  market  in  the  United 
States — whether  it  be  the  North,  South, 
East,  West,  or  even  the  Midwest. 

A  number  of  factors  contribute  to  the 
infeasibility  of  a  trans -Canadian  line. 
Of  paramount  Importance  is  the  fact  that 
a  decision  to  go  ahead  requires  lengthy 
consideration  and  review  which  could 
well  cause  length  delays  which  would 
be  fatal  to  the  transmission  of  Alaska 
gas.  In  fact.  The  Globe  and  Mail  of  To- 
ronto reported  recently  that  hearings  by 
the  National  Energy  Board  concerning 
the  possible  transmission  of  natiural  gas 


across  Canada  to  the  United  States  are 
expected  to  take  at  least  a  year.  Follow- 
ing that,  assessments  by  the  Canadian 
Cabinet,  the  House  of  Commons  could 
mean  a  delay  of  about  3  years. 

Another  factor  which  has  not  beai 
examined  at  length,  but  is  of  critical 
Importance,  Is  the  fact  that  no  pipeline 
will  be  built  until  the  Canadian  Native 
claims  issue  has  been  completed — my 
colleagues  might  recall  that  it  took  10 
years  for  the  United  States  to  settle  Its 
Native  claims  and  the  Canadian  settle- 
ment could  even  take  longer.  In  fact, 
Canadian  Natives  have  stated  that  they 
are  prepared  to  die  to  block  the  trans- 
Canada  pipeline  that  would  cross  the 
Mackenzie  Valley. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  clear  that 
even  if  the  United  States  wanted  a  trans- 
Canadian  line,  it  is  highly  questionable 
whether  the  Canadians  would  even  per- 
mit such  a  line  to  be  built  and  if  they 
agreed  to  construction,  it  is  even  more 
doubtful  whether  such  a  line  could  be 
built  in  the  necessary  timeframe. 

Mr.  President,  having  already  pointed 
out  developments  In  Canada  which  would 
delay  or  discourage  the  building  of  a 
trans-Canadian  gas  pipeline  as  proposed 
by  Arctic  Gas  Co.,  there  are  a  great  many 
reasons  why  the  ail-American  route  Is 
preferable  to  a  gas  pipeline  running 
through  Canada,  even  If  the  staggering 
problems  In  Canada  which  I  Just  de- 
scribed did  not  exist. 

F^st,  I  believe  that  Americans  should 
consider  the  environmental  implications 
of  the  competing  proposals.  The  Alaskan- 
Canadian  Arctic  gas  line  would  span  2.600 
miles,  across  Alaska's  Arctic  Wildlife 
Range  and  many  himdreds  of  miles  of 
virgin  territory  in  Canada.  Of  course, 
access  roads  and  camps  would  be  required 
in  these  areas  to  support  the  construc- 
tion of  the  line.  Already  over  14  major 
environmental  groups  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  oppose  the  construc- 
tion of  the  trans-Canada  line.  My  staff 
and  I  have  met  with  representatives  of 
the  Sierra  Club  and  Friends  of  the  Earth, 
who  have  been  most  adamant  In  their 
opposition  to  the  trans-Canada  line.  I 
would  like  to  quote  from  the  Arctic  Gas 
Pipeline  Position  Statement  endorsed  on 
March  5,  1975,  by  a  coalition  of  14  en- 
vironmental groups : 

The  proposals  of  Arctic  Gas  will  destroy 
or  severely  damage  most  of  these  values. 
Contrary  to  some  claims  you  may  have  beard, 
the  pipeline  proposed  to  cross  either  the 
Northern  Coastal  Plain,  or  the  foothills  south 
of  the  Brooks  Range,  Is  not  just  some  "thin 
silver"  which  will  scarcely  be  noticed  In 
the  vastness  of  the  Arctic  North.  The  com- 
bl  nation  of  the  compressor  stations,  the  air 
strips,  the  work  camps,  the  noise  and  the 
lights,  the  continuing  surveillance  and  pa- 
trols that  will  follow  In  the  footsteps  or  be 
a  necessary  part  of  this  operation  will  com- 
pletely transform  large  portions  of  the  Range 
from  a  wUderness  and  a  wildlife  habitat  to 
Just  another  Industrial  operation.  These  facts 
cannot  be  glossed  over;  they  are  real  and 
they  exist.  Our  presentation  wUl  document 
this  In  more  detaU. 

This  same  environmental  coalition  is 
also  concerned  with  the  damage  that  will 
be  forced  upon  the  Canadian  wilderness 
that  this  line  must  cross.  The  groups 
which  endorsed  the  above  statement  in- 
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dude  the  Alberta  Wilderness  Association, 
Canadian  Arctic  Resources  Committee, 
Canadian  Environmental  Law  Associa- 
tion, Canadian  Nature  Federation,  Fed- 
eration of  Ontario  Naturalists,  Friends 
of  the  Earth,  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America,  National  Audubon  Society,  Nat- 
ural Resources  Defense  Council,  Pollu- 
tion Probe.  Prairie  Environmental  De- 
fense League,  Sierra  Club,  Tlie  Wilder- 
ness Society,  Western  Canada  Chapter. 
Sierra  Club. 

The  trans-Alaska  line,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  for  the  most  part  follow  the 
trans-Alaska  oil  pipeline  corridor.  The 
marine  leg  of  the  project  will  require 
careful  supervision  but  can  be  conducted 
safely  and  without  an  adverse  effect  on 
the  environment.  Just  these  environmen- 
tal factors  alone  mandate  the  construc- 
tion of  a  trans-Alaska  line.  Why  commit 
severe  and  unnecessary  acts  of  environ- 
mental degradation  when  there  is  a  yia- 
ble  alternative. 

The  time  factor  is  one  other  compell- 
ing reason  that  dictates  the  construction 
of  the  trans-Alaska  line.  America  needs 
to  increase  its  domestic  supply  of  gas 
now.  Each  year  we  delay  represents  an 
additional  drain  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  leaves  us  at  the  mercy  of  for- 
eign sources  for  the  precious  natural 
resource. 

The  trans-Alaska  line  can  be  built  at 
least  2  years  earlier  than  the  trans- 
Canadian  alteitiative. 

The  Congress  can  dictate  time  factors 
in  the  United  States,  although  I  think 
this  is  ill  advised,  but  we  cannot  tell  our 
Canadian  neighbors  to  resolve  the  prob- 
lems I  have  described  above. 

In  Alaska  our  Native  land  claims  are 
settled.  In  Alaska  there  are  support 
facilities  costing  $1  billion  on  the  pro- 
posed route  already  completed  and  in 
place.  It  took  IV2  years  to  build  the 
roads,  air  strips,  construction  camps  and 
communications  facilities  necessary  for 
the  construction  of  the  Alyeska  oil  pipe- 
line. Tons  of  this  equipmrait  and  ma- 
terial could  be  reallocated  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  all -American  gas  pipe- 
line. It  makes  no  sense  to  start  anew 
this  entire  process  in  areas  of  yet  un- 
touched beauty  when  it  is  not  necessary. 

From  an  economic  and  employment 
point  of  view  an  ail-American  pipeline 
would  mean  millions  of  dollars  for  U.S. 
companies  and  the  U.S.  Treasury  while 
providing  thousands  of  Jobs  for  U.S. 
workers. 

Why  at  a  time  of  severe  imemploy- 
ment and  a  time  when  we  are  trying 
to  pull  ourselves  out  of  recession  should 
we  turn  over  this  great  economic  op- 
portunity to  Canada  when  we  desperately 
need  it  here  at  home?  An  all-Amer- 
ican  gas  pipeline  could  add  nearly  $13 
billion  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  woiHd 
provide  24,000  Americans  with  produc- 
tive employment. 

The  cost  benefits  to  our  country — and 
to  the  U.S.  consumer — are  far  better  with 
a  U.S.  line  than  with  a  trans-Canadian 
line. 

Even  if  we  ignore  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  better  way  to  bring  in  our  needed 
gas,  the  bill  is  woefully  inadequate.  It 


contains  numerous  provisions  that  are 
unwise  if  not  dangerous. 

Section  7  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  and  any  other  Fed- 
eral officer  can  waive  any  procedural  re- 
quirement of  law  or  regulation  which 
they  deem  desirable  to  waive  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

EOiaJl  we  waive  the  procedures  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  to  avoid  delay;  shall  we 
waive  the  procedures  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  avoid 
delay;  or  perhaps  the  OSHA  regulations? 
I  submit,  Mr.  President,  the  bill  would 
waive  Congress.  What  is  our  purpose  if 
we  relinquish  the  procedures  we  have 
worked  so  hard  to  establish?  I  agree  we 
need  the  natural  gas  quickly,  but  we  need 
our  laws  too.  We  must  not  be  stampeded 
into  tossing  the  baby  out  with  the  bath 
water. 

The  bill  I  introduced  in  December  also 
recognizes  the  need  for  prompt  action, 
but  it  does  not  destroy  procedural  law. 
It  requires  approval  of  the  Alaskan  line 
but  in  accordance  with  all  applicable 
laws.  I  think  we  have  seen  too  much  of 
the  usurpation  of  power  by  the  executive 
branch. 

The  Senate  wUl  remember  the  bill  we 
enacted  to  build  the  oil  pipeline.  It  con- 
tained similar  provisions,  but  that  meas- 
ure was  enacted  only  after  extensive 
judicial  review  of  the  impact  statement 
all  the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Jifr.  President,  the  other  bill  to  provide 
for  transportation  of  gas  from  the  North 
Slope  is  S.  2778.  It  does  not  contain  these 
provisions.  It  does  not  end  judicial  re- 
view. It  does  not  throw  the  courts  into 
chaos.  It  does  not  end  the  process  of 
deliberate  appellate  review.  I  think  we 
need  action  to  bring  Alaska's  gas  to 
market,  but  we  do  not  need  panic. 

Section  9  of  the  proposal  by  Senator 
Mondale  and  others  recognizes  that 
Canadian  approval  will  be  necessary  for 
the  project  and  declares  that  it  is  in 
the  national  interest  of  the  United  States 
to  cooperate  with  Canada  if  they  approve 
the  project  It  appears  that  my  colleagues 
have  put  the  cart  before  the  horse.  We 
cannot  build  two  ends  of  the  project  and 
hope  the  Canadians  will  approve  the 
middle.  We  caimot  ratify  a  treaty  before 
it  is  submitted.  I  siiggest  we  wait  to  de- 
clare it  in  our  national  interest  to  co- 
operate until  we  find  out  the  terms  of 
the  recently  initiated  treaty.  We  should 
then  ratify  it  and  then  it  might  be  appro- 
priate to  start  this  project  if  it  were  the 
better  option.  It  is  not  the  best  option, 
but  we  must  not  authorize  a  project  we 
cannot  complete.  Let's  make  sure  it  is 
possible  before  we  start. 

Above  all,  let  us  find  out  the  terms  of 
our  neighbors  before  we  grant  them  a 
blank  check. 

Our  purpose  must  be  to  make  Alaska's 
energy  resources  available  to  our  citizens 
in  the  shortest  time  possible  at  the  lowest 
cost  practicable.  The  Canadian  route  will 
require  a  United  States  subsidy  to  com- 
plete— the  Alaska  route  will  not. 

This  subject  must  be  thoroughly  ex- 
amined— and  it  cannot  become  a  politi- 
cal football. 


A  FEDERAL  ADVISORY  COMMl'lTiiUg 
ACT  FUGITIVE:  THE  NATIONAL 
COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATIONAL  RE- 
SEARCH 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  in 
1972  the  Senate  and  House  Committees 
on  Government  Operations  acknowl- 
edged in  their  reports  on  what  became 
the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act 
that  there  are  instances  in  which  ad- 
visory committees  also  have  operational 
functions. 

The  distinction  has  been  somewhat 
troublesome.  The  act  makes  plain  that  no 
agency  may  establish  an  advisory  com- 
mittee which  Is  an3^hing  more  than  ad- 
visory, but  it  is  possible  for  the  President 
or  the  Congress  to  do  so.  The  Senate  and 
House  committee  reports  of  1972  cited 
different  examples  of  what  they  had  in 
mind,  and  neither  made  it  entirely  clear 
what  tests  should  be  applied  if  the  ques- 
tion su'ose  in  the  future. 

Most  importantly,  neither  report  stipu- 
lated that  the  Congress  be  Informed  when 
the  distinction  had  to  be  made,  and  who 
had  made  it.  Through  the  cooperation 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Reports,  Accounting  and 
Management  has  been  apprised  of  several 
Instances  in  which  the  question  was 
asked  and  answered. 

One  major  mystery  remains,  however, 
and  that  is  the  case  of  the  National 
Coimcil  on  Educational  Research,  flrst 
listed  as  an  advisory  committee,  then  de- 
listed. The  Department  of  Justice  has  no 
record  of  ever  having  been  consulted  in 
the  matter.  The  NCER  began  life  in  1973 
with  five  closed,  imannounced  meetings, 
and  to  this  day  it  remains  a  fugitive  from 
the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act. 

In  Jime  of  1972,  the  education  amend- 
ments which  created  the  15-member 
NCER  as  part  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Education  gave  it  the  responsibility 
of  advising  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  on  the  status  and  needs  of 
educational  research.  They  also  said 
the  NCER  "shall  establish  general 
policies  for"  the  NIE,  and  that  the  direc- 
tor of  NIE  "shall  perform  such  duties 
and  exercise  such  powers"  as  the  NCER, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  "may 
prescribe." 

No  members  were  appointed  immedi- 
ately, but  the  NCER  was  listed  in  the 
First  Annual  Report  of  Federal  Advisory 
Conmiittees,  covering  calendar  year 
1972.  HEW's  report  on  the  NCER,  at 
pages  1547-48  of  part  2  of  the  data  on 
individual  committees,  said  its  function 
was  "policy."  Where  NCER  members 
should  have  been  identified  was  written. 
"All  membership  pending."  The  NCER 
was  an  advisory  committee,  albeit  un- 
finished. 

The  NCER  held  its  first  meeting,  a 
closed  session,  on  10  July,  1973.  The  min- 
utes explain  that: 

The  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  was 
discussed  and  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted  by  unanimous  voice  vote:  Resolu- 
tion on  InseparabUlty  of  CouncU's  Opera- 
tional and  Advisory  Functions — Be  It  re- 
solved that  the  CouncU  will  perform  Its  ad- 
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Tlaory  functions  Inaeparmbly  from  Its  opera- 
tional and  other  functions. 

During  the  dlsc^lS8lon  of  this  resolution. 
It  was  suggested  that  the  NCKR  address  the 
questions  of  how  and  when  the  Council  will 
choose  to  hold  open  or  closed  meetings.  It 
was  stressed  throughout  the  proceedings 
that  a  "spirit  of  openness"  should  be  re- 
flected In  all  NCKR  affairs. 

That  "spirit  of  openness"  promptly  be- 
came mere  memory,  and  the  NCER  met 
in  closed,  impubllcized  session  agsdn  in 
August,  September,  November,  and  De- 
cember. The  NCER  did  not  meet  publicly 
until  January  30,  1974,  when  it  adopted 
a  public  meeting  policy  that  mandates 
one  closed  executive  session  per  meeting 
and  permits  clceed  sessions  for  various 
reasons. 

The  minutes  of  that  meeting  record 
that  Thomas  K.  Glennan.  Jr.,  then  di- 
rector of  the  NIE,  reviewed  some  key 
points  leading  to  the  proposed  change  in 
meeting  policy.  One  of  them  was  that  be- 
cause of  the  resolution  it  had  adopted  the 
previous  July,  "the  Coimcil  is  not  con- 
sidered to  be  bound  on  this  matter  by  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act." 

When  asked  at  later  House  Labor- 
HEW  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
hearings  about  the  Justification  for  clos- 
ure, Glennan  replied : 

The  Council  met  entirely  In  closed  session 
for  Its  first  six  months,  and  we  recognize  that 
that,  for  exactly  the  reasons  you  are  talk- 
ing about,  caused  the  lack  of  public  under- 
standing of  what  we  were  doing  and  was  hav- 
ing potentially  deleterious  effects  although 
It  may  have  been  quite  legal. 

Mr.  President,  the  NCER  simply  fled 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act.  Whatever  the  merits  of 
the  NCER  position  in  the  first  8  months 
of  its  existence,  and  I  suggest  they  were 
nil,  it  is  evident  in  commonsense  and 
law  that  the  NCER  lacked  authority  to 
rule  on  the  advisory-operational  distinc- 
tion in  its  own  behalf. 

If  the  NCER  had  returned  to  the  ad- 
visory committee  fold,  or  just  mended  its 
ways,  this  history  could  perhaps  be  for- 
gotten. Unfortunately,  the  NCER  lives 
today   as   it  lived  yesterday. 

On  January  6.  1976,  for  example,  the 
Federal  Register  noticed  a  meeting  of  the 
NCER  to  be  held  on  January  15-16 — Just 
9  days'  notice — whereas  the  Federal  Ad- 
visory Ccwnmittee  Act  provision  for  timely 
public  notice  is  interpreted  to  mean  at 
least  15  days.  The  notice  included  the 
deflnitionally  true  statement  that  "this 
meeting  will  be  open  to  the  public  ex- 
cept for  the  closed  sessions." 

Of  9  "'2  hours  of  sessions  scheduled  over 
the  2  days,  5  ^  hours  were  to  be  closed  to 
the  public  and  4  hours  open.  That  is  a 
58-percent  closed  meeting,  which  I  sup- 
pose is  not  wholly  incompatible  with  a 
meeting  described  as  open  except  when  it 
is  closed. 

More  recently,  on  January  27,  Presi- 
dent Ford  announced  his  intention  to 
nominate  five  persons  to  be  members  of 
the  NCER  for  terms  expiring  on  June  11. 
1978.  Council  members  are  appointed 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  propose  that  the  Senate  de- 
termine, as  a  minimum,  whether  the 


nominees  will  insist  on  asking  OMB  to 
rule  on  NCER's  status  under  the  Federal 
Advisory  Cwnmittee  Act. 

I  believe  that  a  procedure  for  making 
and  then  telling  Congress  of  the  advis- 
ory-operational distinction  can  be  worked 
out  for  the  future.  That  leaves  the  NCER 
as  the  leading  example  of  how  to  circum- 
vent an  open-meeting  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  NCER  meeting  notice  from 
the  Federal  Register  of  January  6  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro.  together  with  the 
President's  announcement  from  the  Feb- 
ruary 2  edition  of  Presidential  IDocumenta 
and  the  current  NCER  roster. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzcord, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  Federal  Register,  Jan.  6,  1B76) 
(Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, National  Institute  of  Education  | 
National  CouNcn.  on  Educational  RcscAmcH 
Msxmta 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Council  on  Educational 
Research  will  be  held  on  January  16  and  16, 
1976,  at  the  National  Institute  of  Education, 
120O— 19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C..  in 
Room  823.  The  meeting  will  convene  at  9:ii0 
ajn.  and  adjourn  at  4:30  p.m.  on  both  days. 

The  National  Council  on  Educational  Re- 
search Is  established  under  section  40fi(b)  of 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act  (20 
VS.C.  ia31e(b)).  Its  statutory  duties  In- 
clude : 

(a)  Establishing  general  policies  for.  and 
reviewing  the  conduct  of  the  Institute; 

(b)  Advising  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Education  and  the  Director  of  the  Institute 
on  development  of  programs  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  Institute: 

(c)  Recommending  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary and  the  Director  ways  to  strengthen 
educational  research,  to  Improve  the  collec- 
tion and  dissemination  of  research  findings, 
and  to  insure  the  Implementation  of  educa- 
tional renewal  and  reform  based  upon  the 
findings  of  educational  research. 

This  meeting  will  be  open  to  the  public  ex- 
cept for  the  closed  sessions.  The  tentative 
agenda  Includes: 

January  15, 197S 

Convene  open  session 9:30 

Approval  of  minutes  of  Nov.  21. 
1975.  meeting 8:30-9:35 

Director's  report 9:3S-10 

Staff   briefings   on    followup   to 

Sept.  18.  1975.  resolutions 10-11 

Pending  legislation  on  NIE  au- 
thorization and  other  consider- 
ations bearing  on  the  fiscal  year 
1977  budget 11-12 

Luncheon   la-i 

Closed  session:  fiscal  year  1977 
budget 1-3:30 

Recess   3:3o 

January  16,  1976 

Convene :  Closed  session 9 

Fiscal  year  1977  budget 9-12 

Luncheon   i3_2 

Open  session:  Review  of  council 
actions  and  identification  of  Is- 
sues for  further  reviews. 2-3 :  30 

Adjourn 3:30 

Members  of  the  public  are  Invited  to  at- 
tend the  open  sessions.  Written  statements 
relevant  to  an  agenda  item  (or  to  any  other 
Item  considered  of  Interest  to  the  Institute) 
may  be  submitted  at  any  time  and  should  be 
sent  to  the  Chairman  and  the  Executive  Sec- 
retary of  the  Council  at  the  address  shown 
below. 


Requests  to  address  the  Council  meeting 
should  be  submitted  In  writing  to  the  Chair- 
man and  the  Executive  Secretary  at  least  ten 
days  In  advance  of  the  meeting.  The  Chair- 
man will  determine  whether  a  presentation 
should  be  scheduled. 

(Prom  Presidential  Documents,  Feb.  2, 

1976) 

National     Cot7Ncil     on     Educational    Rx- 

■XAacH — Announcement  of  Intention  To 

Nominate  Five  Membeks  of  the  Council. 

Januakt  27.  1976 

The  President  today  announced  his  Inten- 
tion to  nominate  five  persons  to  be  members 
of  the  National  CouncU  on  Educational  Re- 
search for  terms  expiring  June  11,  1978, 
They  are: 

Tomas  A.  Arclnlega.  of  San  Diego.  Calif., 
dean.  School  of  Education,  San  Diego  State 
University.  He  will  succeed  William  O.  Baker 
whose  term  has  expired. 

Chester  E.  Finn,  Jr.,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  re- 
search associate  In  governmental  studies, 
the  Brookings  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 
He  will  succeed  W.  Allen  Wallls,  whose  term 
has  expired. 

D.  J.  Ouzzetta,  of  Akron,  president,  the 
University  of  Akron.  This  Is  a  reappoint- 
ment. 

Robert  Q.  Heyer,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
physical  science  teacher.  Johanna  Junior 
High  School,  St.  Paul.  Minn.  He  will  suc- 
ceed Charles  LeMalstre  whose  term  has  ex- 
pired. 

Charles  A.  Nelson,  of  Croton-on-Hudson. 
N.T..  principal.  Peat.  Marwlck,  Mitchell  and 
Co.  He  will  succeed  Terrell  H.  Bell  whose 
term  has  expired. 

The  Council  was  established  by  Public 
Law  93-318  of  June  23,  1972  (Education 
Amendment  of  1972)  and  consists  of  16 
members  appointed  by  the  President,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to- 
gether with  the  Director  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Education  and  such  other  ex  of- 
ficio members  who  are  officers  of  the  United 
States  as  the  President  may  designate. 

The  purpose  of  the  Council  is  to  establish 
policies  for  the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion and  advise  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Education  and  the  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  for  Education  on  development  of 
the  Institute's  programs.  The  CouncU  re- 
ports annually  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress. 


CUBXENT   NCER   RO6TEB 

( 10  Members,  6  Vacancies) 
Ralph  M.  Besse. 
Edward  E.  Booher. 
Dr.  John  E.  Corbally. 
Dr.  Larry  A.  Karlson. 
Dr.  Arthur  M.  Lee. 
James  G.  March. 
Mrs.  Ruth  H.  Minor. 
Carl  H.  Pforzheimer,  Jr. 
Dr.  WUson  C.  Riles. 
Dr.  John  C.  Weaver. 


PAUL  ROBESON,  1898-1976 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Paul  Bustill  Robe- 
son, a  runaway  slave's  son  who  cultivated 
a  tremendous  national  and  international 
following  through  a  wide  variety  of 
careers,  died  late  last  month  in  Phila- 
delphia at  age  77. 

Robeson  used  his  great  talents  to  be- 
come first  a  professional  athlete,  tiien  a 
lawyer,  actor,  singer,  and  civil  right* 
activist. 

Robeson  became  only  the  third  black 
man  to  enter  Rutgers  University,  ^nd 
graduated  valedictorian  in  1919.  In  ad- 
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dltion  to  his  scholastic  achievements, 
Robeson  was  named  an  all-Amerlcan 
football  player  in  both  1917  and  1918. 

Prom  Rutgers,  Robeson  went  to  Co- 
lumbia University  Law  School,  graduat- 
ing in  the  claas  with  Supreme  Court 
Justice  William  O-  Douglas  and  New 
York  Gov.  Thomas  Dewey.  His  law 
studies  were  financed  by  playing  profes- 
sional football  am  weekends. 

He  joined  a  prominent  New  York  City 
law  firm  but  quit  after  deciding  he  was 
viewed  as  only  a  token  black  at  the  firm. 
He  turned  to  acting,  and  played  major 
roles,  including  Emperor  Jones  and 
Othello  in  motion  pictures  and  on  Broad- 
way. Emring  World  War  n,  he  spent 
much  of  his  time  performing  for  Amer- 
ican soldiers. 

Robeson  was  selective  in  his  choice  of 
dramatic  roles,  never  accepting  a  role 
that  he  felt  was  demeaning  to  black 
people. 

After  the  war,  Robeson  devoted  more 
and  more  of  his  time  to  civil  rights  issues. 
He  also  defended  the  Soviet  Union,  a 
stance  that  brought  him  a  great  deal  of 
criticism  during  the  cold  war. 

In  his  book,  "Here  I  Stand,"  Robeson 
talked  about  the  civil  rights  struggle: 

To  be  free — to  walk  the  good  American 
earth  as  equal  citizens,  to  live  without  fear, 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  toll,  to  give  our 
children  every  opportunity  In  life — that 
dream  which  we  have  held  so  long  in  our 
hearts  Is  today  the  destiny  that  we  bold  In 
our  hands. 

Paul  Robeson  was  a  singular  individ- 
ual— truly  a  man  for  all  seasons.  His  life 
may  have  passed,  but  his  memory  will 
live  on  for  many  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  article  from  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Jan.  24, 

1976  [ 

P.  Robeson.  Sinceb,  Activist  Dies 

(By  Steve  Neal) 

Paul  Bustill  Robeson,  a  runaway  slave's  son 
who  became  one  of  the  most  celebrated  sing- 
ers and  actors  of  his  time,  died  yesterday 
at  Presbyterian-University  of  Pennsylvania 
Medical  Center.  He  was  77. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  on  Dec. 
28  for  treatment  of  what  was  described  as  a 
"mild  stroke."  Later  tests  showed  that  he 
was  suffering  from  cerebral  vascular  dis- 
orders. He  had  been  In  declining  health  for 
many  years. 

Mr.  Robeson  fit  the  Renaissance  model  of 
the  universal  man.  He  sang  folk  songs  and 
spirituals  in  more  than  20  languages.  Before 
he  started  his  artistic  career,  he  distin- 
guished himself  as  an  All-Ameiican  footbaU 
player.  Later  In  life,  he  made  contributions 
as  a  political  activist  and  cvQtural  theorist. 

During  the  19SOs.  Mr.  Robeson  was  the 
best-known  black  figure  In  the  United  States. 
With  his  diverse  talents  and  rich,  booming 
voice,  he  also  cultivated  an  enormous  Inter- 
national following. 

His  early  commitment  to  the  black  liber- 
ation movement  and  his  controversial  politi- 
cal views  led  to  his  professional  downfall. 
Mr.  Robeson  was  a  prime  target  of  the  Mc- 
Carthy era's  antl-Communlst  witchhunts, 
and  the  State  Department  revoked  his  pass- 


port In  1960.  charging  him  with  pro-Commu- 
nist sympathies.  On  his  American  concert 
tours,  he  was  boycotted,  attacked  by  angry 
mobs,  and  then  ignored. 

Mr.  Robeson  was  treated  like  an  outcast  by 
the  black  conununlty  during  the  hysteria 
of  the  1960s.  Even  the  NAACP.  then  at  Its 
boldest,  shunned  him. 

The  Isolation  from  his  own  people  was 
perhaps  the  greatest  injustice  done  to  Mr. 
Robeson,  for  years  before  the  civil  rights 
movement,  before  black  militancy,  he  defi- 
antly fought  racial  bigotry. 

Mr.  Robeson  ended  a  lucrative  motion- 
picture  career  when  American  and  British 
studios  broke  promises  to  eliminate  type- 
casting of  black  performers.  Sidney  Poltier 
says,  "Before  Paul  Robeson,  no  black  man 
or  woman  had  been  portrayed  as  anything 
but  a  racist  stereotype." 

When  detente  began  and  the  Cold  War 
tensions  softened,  Mr.  Robeson's  role  was 
re^pralsed,  and  he  was  acclaimed  as  "the 
great  foreninner"  of  the  black  liberation 
struggle.  In  1972,  Ebony  magazine  listed  him 
as  one  of  the  10  greatest  figures  In  black 
America's  history.  That  same  year,  Rutgers 
University  named  Its  student  center  In  his 
honor.  He  also  received  the  National  Urban 
League's  first  annual  Whitney  M.  Young 
Memorial  Avnu-d  for  his  pioneer  civil  rights 
efforts. 

By  that  time,  however,  Mr.  Robeson  was 
an  Invalid  and  unable  to  i^jpear  at  public 
ceremonies.  From  1965  until  his  death,  he 
lived  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Marlon  Forsythe, 
m  a  comer  rowhouse  at  the  Intersection  of 
50th  and  Walnut  Streets  In  West  PhUadel- 
phla. 

Hardened  by  the  persecution  he  suffered, 
Mr.  Robeson  declined  freqjient  requests  tor 
Interviews,  seeing  only  his  Immediate  family 
and  his  physicians. 

Mr.  Robeson  was  bom  April  9,   1898,   In 
Princeton,  N.J.,  the  son  of  Anna  Louisa  and 
William  Drew  Robeson,  a  runaway  slave  who 
had  Iiecome  a  Methodist  minister. 
TURNS  to  law 

The  younger  Robeson  at  first  hoped  to  fol- 
low his  father  Into  the  ministry,  but  his  In- 
terests changed  and  he  planned  a  career  In 
law. 

Mr.  Robeson  was  the  third  black  man  to 
enter  Rutgers  University.  He  was  tapped  for 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  In  his  Junior  year  and  was 
valedictorian  of  the  class  of  1919. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Robeson  was  an  athletic 
star  who  won  12  varsity  letters  In  track, 
baseball,  basketball  and  football.  Football 
made  him  a  national  celebrity.  He  was  named 
first  team  All -American  end  In  1917  and  1918. 

Walter  Camp,  the  CH-Iglnator  of  the  All- 
America  teams,  described  Mr.  Robeson  as  the 
greatest  athlete  he  bad  seen. 

After  graduating  from  Rutgers,  Mr.  Robe- 
son attended  Columbia  Law  School.  Among 
his  classmates  were  future  Supreme  Court 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas  and  future  New 
York  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey. 

Mr.  Robeson  financed  his  law  studies  by 
playing  professional  footbaU  on  weekends. 
One  of  the  biggest  names  In  the  fledgling 
National  Football  League,  Mr.  Robeson 
starred  for  the  Akron  Steels  In  1920  and  1921, 
then  for  the  MUwaukee  Badgers  In  1922. 

A  group  of  businessmen  offered  Mr.  Robe- 
son $1  million  to  fight  Jack  Dempsey  tat  the 
heavyweight  boxing  championship.  After 
considering  their  offer  for  several  days,  Mr. 
Robeson  decided  Instead  to  retire  from  pro- 
fessional sports. 

bars  tokenism 

He  Joined  a  prominent  New  York  City  law 
firm  soon  after  law  school,  but  he  quit  when 
It  became  apparent  that  Its  senior  partners 
viewed  him  as  a  token  black. 

At  the  suggestion  of  his  wife,  the  former 


Eslanda  Cardozo  Ooode,  Mr.  Robeson  began 
a  theatrical  career.  While  at  Columbia,  he 
had  perf<Hrmed  In  an  amateur  production 
that  caughf  the  attention  of  Eugene  O'Neill, 
a  young  man  who  was  to  become  America's 
most  acclaimed  playwright. 

OTfelll  offered  Mr.  Robeson,  who  was  still 
practicing  law.  the  lead  In  his  play,  "The 
Bmperor  Jones."  Mr.  Robeson  turned  him 
down,  but  shortly  afterward,  Mr.  Robeson 
consented  to  appear  In  "Taboo,"  playing  op- 
posite Margaret  Wycherly.  TiM  play  was  a 
disaster,  but  Robeson's  performance  received 
favorable  reviews. 

Mr.  Robeson  then  told  O'Neill  that  he  had 
changed  his  mind  about  playing  in  "The 
Emperor  J<Hies,"  and  077elll  agreed  If  he 
alternated  In  "All  God's  ChlUan  Got  Wings." 

"Chlllun"  was  OTfeill's  daring  critique  of 
American  racism.  Mr.  Robeson,  playing  the 
heroic  Jim  Harris,  was  again  weU-recelved. 
Laurence  Stalllngs  of  the  New  York  World 
wrote,  "Ability  In  application  to  Rc>be8on^ 
work  as  the  Negro  In  All  God's  Chlllim  is  a 
wretched  wc»xi.  The  man  brings  genius  to  the 
piece." 

"The  Emperor  Jones"  was  another  artistic 
triumph.  Mr.  Robeson  played  Brutus  Jones, 
the  Pullman  porter  who  murders  a  man  over 
a  crap  game,  kills  a  white  guard  on  the  chain 
gang,  and  escapes  to  a  Caribbean  Island  where 
he  makes  himself  emperor. 

O'NEILL    SATISFIED 

O'Neill  later  wrote  of  Mr.  Robeson's  per- 
formance: "I  have  found  the  most  complete 
satisfaction  an  author  can  get — that  of  seeing 
his  creation  bom  Into  fiesh  and  blood.  I 
found  not  only  complete  fidelity  to  my  Intent 
under  trying  circumstances,  but  beyond  that, 
true  understanding  and  racial  Integrity.'' 

It  was  In  "The  Emperor  Jones"  that  Mr. 
Robeson  emerged  as  a  powerful  baritone. 
A  scene  In  the  play  called  for  whistling  and. 
because  he  could  not  whistle,  he  sang. 

The  audience  responded  enthusiastically, 
and  after  a  highly  favorable  column  by  Hey- 
wood  Broun,  Mr.  Robeson  was  on  his  way  to 
prominence  as  a  concert  singer. 

His  acting  performances  became  less  fre- 
quent as  he  Increased  his  concert  and  radio 
appearances.  Oscar  Hammersteln  and  Jerome  „ 
Kern  dedicated  their  song,  "Ol'  Man  River," 
to  him. 

Mr.  Robeson,  who  made  more  than  300 
recordings,  said  of  his  style:  "I  have  never 
been  much  Interested  In  vocal  virtuosity.  I 
have  never  tried  to  sing  an  A-flat  while  the 
audience  held  on  to  the  edge  of  Its  coUec- 
tlve  seat  to  see  If  I  could  make  It."  ^ 

Mr.  Robeson  app>eared  In  nine  motion  pic- 
tures, either  as  the  star  or  In  supporting  roles. 
These  Included  "The  Emperor  Jones,"  "Show- 
boat," "Sanders  of  the  River."  "King  Solo- 
mon's Mines,"  "Song  of  Freedom,"  "Jericho," 
"The  Proud  Valley,"  and  "Tales  of  Manhat- 
tan." 

PLACE    nv    HI8TOBT 

Although  his  film  career  was  brief,  his  ef- 
fect was  major.  Donald  Bogle,  in  his  book, 
"Toms,  Coons,  Mulattoes,  Mammies,  and 
Bucks:  An  Interpretive  History  of  Blacks  In 
Am«lcan  nims,"  wrote:  "Today,  as  we  sit 
In  theaters  and  watch  Jim  Brown  or  James 
Earl  Jones  or  Poltier  walking  tall  with  eyes 
straight  forward,  we  think  of  the  young 
Robeson  .  .  .  his  Influence  on  other  black  ac- 
tan  has  been  Incalculable." 

Mr.  Robeson  was  selective  In  the  kind  of 
dramatic  parts  he  would  play,  believing  that 
he  could  not  separate  his  position  as  a 
champion  of  black  equality  from  his  position 
as  an  artist.  He  retired  when  he  could  not 
reconcile  the  two  ndee. 

"I  thought  I  could  do  something  for  the 
Negro  race  In  films — show  the  truth  about 
them  and  other  people,  too,"  he  said.  "I  used 
to  do  my  part  and  go  away  feeling  satisfied. 
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thought  everything  was  okay.  Well,  It  wasn't. 
Th«  Industry  Is  not  prepared  to  permit  me  to 
portray  the  life  or  express  the  living  In- 
terests, hopes,  and  aspirations  of  the  strug- 
gling people  from  whom  I  come. 

The  crowning  achievement  of  Mr.  Robe- 
son's career  was  his  portrayal  of  Shake- 
speare's "Othello"  on  Broadway  In  1943.  He 
was  the  first  black  actor  to  play  the  role  in 
a  cast  of  whites  in  the  n.S.  Some  skeptics 
claimed  that  the  play  would  fall  because  It 
had  never  before  succeeded  In  20th-century 
America. 

But  Mr.  Robeson's  Othello  ran  fc^  296  per- 
formances, a  record  for  a  Shakespearean 
play  on  the  New  York  stage.  The  reviewers, 
and  audience  after  audience,  paid  tribute  to 
Mr.  Robeson. 

DRAWS   BAVZn 

Howard  Barnes  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  said,  "Robeson's  color  as  much  as 
his  fine  acting  skill  brings  a  rather  tricky 
melodrama  Into  sharp  and  memorable  focus. 
Lines  which  meant  nothing  when  a  white 
man  played  the  part  of  the  Moorish  soldier 
of  fortune  who  became  a  great  Venetian 
general,  married  the  falr-sklnned  Desdemona 
and  then  let  himself  be  led  Into  a  homicidal 
frenzy,  loom  Impressively  In  the  Schubert 
offering,  giving  a  motivation  for  murder 
which  has  been  obscure  to  most  of  us  In  the 
past." 

Another  critic.  Burton  Rascoe  of  the  New 
York  World  Telegram,  called  Mr.  Robeson's 
Othello  "one  of  the  most  memorable  events 
In  the  history  of  the  theater.  . .  .  There  never 
has  been  and  never  will  be  a  finer  rendition 
of  this  tragedy." 

This  play  was  Mr.  Robeson's  last  appear- 
ance on  Broadway.  During  World  War  n  he 
spent  much  of  his  time  performing  at  con- 
certs for  American  soldiers. 

Mr.  Robeson  devoted  more  and  more  of  hla 
energies  to  civil  rights  Issues.  With  W.  E.  B. 
DuBois,  the  black  historian,  he  organized  the 
Council  on  African  Affairs,  a  group  whose 
activities  included  raising  funds  for  Third 
World  causes  and  organizing  lectures  on 
African  culture.  He  spoke  several  African 
languages  and  was  an  ardent  scholar  of 
African  culture.  He  asserted  that  Africa's 
contributions  to  civilization  were  as  vital  as 
the  West's. 

LZAOS   PICKETS 

After  the  war,  Mr.  Robeson  testified  before 
congressional  committees  against  segrega- 
tionist laws.  He  led  picket  lines  at  the  White 
House,  carrying  a  "Jim  Crow  Must  Go"  sign, 
and  he  founded  the  American  Crusade  to 
End  Lynching.  In  September  1946,  Mr.  Robe- 
son met  with  President  Harry  8.  Truman, 
urging  an  end  to  mob  violence.  He  hotly 
disputed  Truman's  claim  that  the  U-8.  was 
the  "last  refuge"  of  freedom. 

When  New  Dealer  Henry  Wallace  began 
his  liberal  third  party  campaign  against  Tru- 
man, Mr.  Robeson  Joined  forces  with  him. 
Wallace  suggested  Mr.  Robeson  as  his  run- 
ning-mate, but  Mr.  Robeson  made  it  clear 
that  he  was  not  interested. 

Mr.  Robeson's  defense  of  Commtinlsm  and 
of  the  Soviet  Union  caused  little  controversy 
dtiring  the  war,  but  they  became  controver- 
sial Indeed  when  the  Cold  War  chilled  UJ3.- 
Sovlet  relations.  He  had  a  deep  affection  for 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  had  named  a  moun- 
tain in  his  honor  and  celebrated  his  achieve- 
ments. 

His  concerts  began  to  be  Interrupted  by 
right-wing  hecklers  In  the  U.S.  Sometimes 
the  anti-Robeson  demonstrators  provoked 
violence.  During  the  siimmer  of  1949,  two 
Robeson  concerts  turned  into  riots.  Both 
took  place  In  Westchester  County,  New  York. 
A  New  York  Times  editorial  compared  the 
events  to  "a  lynch  mob  in  darkest  Georgia." 

The  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee (HUAC)  said  Mr.  Robeson  was  "in- 
variably foimd  supporting  the  Communist 


Party  and  Its  front  organizations."  One  mem- 
ber, Richard  M.  Nlzon  of  California,  sug- 
gested that  i>eopIe  who  bought  Mr.  Robeson's 
records  were  Communists  or  fellow  travelers. 

trPHKIJ)  BT  OOUXT 

Mr.  Robeaon's  refusal  to  sign  an  affidavit 
stating  whether  he  was  or  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party  prompted  the 
State  Department  to  revoke  his  passport  in 
1950.  Eight  years  later  a  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ing held  that  the  affidavit  requirement  wu 
unconstitutional,  and  Mr.  Robeson's  passport 
was  restored. 

At  a  time  when  many  HUAC  witnesses  re- 
canted in  humiliation,  Mr.  Robeson  proudly 
fought  his  adversaries.  "I  am  being  tried  for 
fighting  for  the  rights  of  my  people  who  are 
still  second-class  citizens."  he  boldly  told  the 
committee. 

Asked  if  he  had  made  a  pro-Stalin  speech  In 
Moscow,  Mr.  Robeson  responded,  "You  are 
responsible  and  your  forebears  for  60  million 
to  100  million  black  people  dying  In  the  slave 
ships  and  on  the  plantations,  and  don't  you 
ask  me  about  anybody,  please." 

Mr.  Robeson  took  the  offensive  again  when 
a  HUAC  member  asserted  that  he  might  be 
happier  in  Russia.  "My  father  was  a  slave, 
and  my  people  died  to  build  this  country,  and 
I  am  going  to  stay  and  have  a  piece  of  It  J\>st 
like  you.  And  no  fascist-minded  people  will 
drive  me  from  it.  Is  that  clear?" 

In  1958,  with  his  hard- won  pctasport,  Mr. 
Robeson  acted  in  England  and  made  frequent 
trips  to  Soviet-bloc  countries,  where  he  sang 
off  and  on  until  he  became  ill  in  1961. 

BZALTH  DECLINES 

He  returned  to  the  U.S.  in  December,  1963, 
a  sick  and  aging  man.  Mr.  Robeson,  suffering 
from  what  his  family  termed  a  "circulatory 
ailment,"  made  no  public  appearances  after 
a  testimonal  dinner  In  his  honor  on  April  22, 
1965. 

Mr.  Robeson's  health  never  recovered  suf- 
ficiently to  return  to  the  concert  stage  or 
political  affairs.  When  his  wife  reported  him 
missing  from  their  New  York  City  apartment 
in  October  1965,  he  was  found  lying  in  a 
clump  of  weeds  in  a  vacant  lot. 

Mrs.  Robeson  died  in  December,  1965,  and 
It  waa  shortly  afterward  that  Mr.  Robeson 
moved  to  Philadelphia. 

He  broke  his  long  silence  on  April  15,  1973, 
when  he  taped  a  message  for  a  gala  75th 
birthday  party  held  by  his  admirers  at  Car- 
negie Hall.  Mr.  Robeson  told  them,  "I  want 
you  to  know  that  I  am  the  same  Paul,  dedi- 
cated as  ever  to  the  worldwide  cause  of 
humanity  for  freedom,  peace  and  brother- 
hood .  .  . 

"Though  Ul  heath  has  compelled  my  re- 
tirement, you  can  be  sure  that  in  my  heart 
I  go  on  singing — 

"But  I  keeps  laughing 

Instead  of  crying 
I  must  keep  fighting 

Until  I'm  djnng, 
And  or  Man  River 

He  Just  keeps  rolling  alongl" 


VOLUNTEER  DAY 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  the  Great- 
er Cleveland  Chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  recently  informed  me  of  its 
effort,  in  cooperation  with  other  local 
civic  groups,  to  draw  attention  to  desig- 
nating February  29  as  Volunteer  Day, 
commemorating  the  contributions  made 
by  volunteers  to  our  society. 

In  an  age  increasingly  marked  by  ma- 
terialism and  a  "What's  in  it  for  me?" 
attitude,  it  is,  I  feel,  both  commendable 
and  necessary  to  note  our  national  pride 
and  thanks  for  those  who  creatively  use 
their  free  time  to  help  others,  with  little 


prospect  for  reward  beyond  the  personal 
satisfaction  of  a  job  well  done. 

Our  public  and  private  charitable  In- 
stitutions find  themselves  in  a  tighter 
and  tighter  financial  situation,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, pinched  as  they  are  by  severe  in- 
flationary pressures  and  increased  re- 
quests for  services.  In  many  instances, 
the  presence  of  loyal,  sacrificing  volun- 
teers has  been  the  difference  between 
severe  service  cutbacks  and  continuation 
of  adequate  programs. 

It  is  particularly  fitting,  I  feel,  that 
the  effort  to  draw  attention  to  Volun- 
teer Day  coincides  with  our  Nation's 
Bicentennial.  Were  it  not  for  those  origi- 
nal volunteers,  and  millions  of  others 
since,  there  would  be  no  United  States 
of  America  to  fete  at  all.  Ours  has  been 
a  history  of  voluntarism,  and  that  legacy 
is  perpetuated  today  in  every  community 
of  our  land,  from  the  smallest  village  to 
the  largest  city,  by  activists  of  concern 
for  their  fellow  humans. 

The  Greater  Cleveland  Red  Cross  chose 
Pebniary  29 — the  leap  year's  extra  day— 
as  "Volunteer  Day"  to  symbolize  the 
extra  time  volunteers  give  society.  In 
fact,  however,  every  day  In  our  land  is 
Volunteer  Day  to  those  in  need  who  are 
touched  by  those  who  care. 
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CLEVELAND'S  BLACK  RECOGNITION 
DAY 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 12,  1976,  the  city  of  Cleveland,  the 
Cleveland  Board  of  Education,  the 
NAACP,  and  the  Urban  League  will  join 
to  celebrate  Black  Recognition  Day.  Feb- 
ruary is  Black  History  Month  and  these 
groups  have  properly  chosen  this  time 
to  recognize  black  students  who  exem- 
plify excellence  in  academics,  theWts, 
and  athletics. 

The  day's  activities  will  be  held  in  the 
Cleveland  City  Hall  Rotunda.  The  day 
will  feature  speeches  by  noted  leaders  of 
Cleveland's  black  community  and  the 
participation  of  a  wide  range  of  youth 
representatives  and  award  winners  from 
the  black  community. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  applaud  Black  Recognition  Day  and 
to  wish  it  every  success.  There  is  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  yoimg  black  talent 
in  this  country.  Too  often  in  the  past 
that  talent  has  gone  unrecognized  and 
unnoticed.  It  Is  most  appropriate  that 
this  special  day  come  during  Black  His- 
tory Month.  Just  as  young  black  talent 
has  not  been  properly  recognized,  the 
entire  history  of  blacks  in  this  Nation 
has  also  been  largely  unrecognized  and 
imappreciated. 

Black  History  Month  attempts  to 
properly  focus  attention  on  the  vital  and 
integral  part  that  blacks  have  played 
in  history  and  to  honor  some  of  the  tre- 
mendous achievements  and  accomplish- 
ments of  a  unique  people.  Cleveland's 
Black  Recognition  Day  should  help  fill 
a  deep  void  and  properly  draw  attention 
to  the  accomplishments,  achievements, 
and  contributions  to  greater  Cleveland 
that  black  youth  are  making. 

I  hope  that  Black  Recognition  Day  will 
prove  to  be  a  great  day  for  the  city  of 
Cleveland. 


SENATOR  HANSEN  CALLS  FOR 
STRONG  DEFENSE 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Hansen  and  I  share  a  strong  belief  in 
the  need  for  a  military  establishment 
su£Qcient  to  meet  any  plausible  threat. 
The  threat  grows  yet  we  keep  reducing 
our  military  stren^rth  relative  to  that  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  addressed 
his  subject  with  gKat  force  in  an  address 
delivered  last  Monday  before  the  Na- 
tional Security  Seminar  in  Sheridan, 
Wyo. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Sekator  Cufforo  Hansen 
nationai.  defense  in  america's  thxto 

CENTURY 

As  this  country  embarks  on  its  third  cen- 
tury, serious  questions  are  being  raised  at 
home  and  abroad  about  oxir  ability  to  main- 
tain a  position  of  leadership  as  the  world's 
most  powerful  and  prosperous  nation. 

Partly  because  of  the  tragic  events  In 
Southeast  Asia,  people  from  all  walks  of 
life — ^here  and  abroad — are  taking  a  second 
look  at  our  role  in  the  world.  Some  say  we 
should  reduce  our  Involvement  in  world  af- 
fairs, while  others  fear  that  we  will  do  just 
that. 

The  fact  Is,  there  Is  no  other  nation  cap- 
able of  leading  the  Western  World.  America 
remains  preeminent  in  wealth,  technology 
and  productivity.  We  have  obligations  to 
ourselves  and  our  friends,  and  it  is  essential 
that  we  retain  our  position  of  world  leader- 
ship. This  can  only  be  done  by  maintaining 
a  defense  capability  second  to  none. 

But  a  number  of  disturbing  conditions 
and  trends  of  late  cast  dnubt  on  our  ability 
to  maintain  a  position  of  preeminence  and 
leadership. 

There  Lb  an  unfortunate  tendency  toward 
Isolationism,  with  many  Americans  saying 
we  should  shun  involvement  In  the  affairs 
of  the  world. 

Such  an  approach  Ignores  some  Important 
realities.  We  live  in  a  world  stiU  dominated 
by  a  fierce  competition  between  two  basi- 
cally antagonistic  ways  of  life  and  thought. 
The  United  States  and  other  nations  of  the 
Free  World  have  chosen  to  organize  societies, 
economies  and  political  systems  in  ways 
which  honor  the  freedom  of  the  individual 
to  live  his  life  free  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
state. 

The  goal  of  the  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  best  described  by  an  excerpt  from 
the  writings  of  Nobel  Prize  Winner  and  for- 
mer Soviet  citizen  Alezandr  Solzhenltsyn. 
He  said : 

"The  communist  ideology  is  to  destroy 
your  Society.  This  has  been  their  aim  for  125 
years  and  has  never  changed;  only  the  meth- 
ods have  changed.  When  there  Is  detente, 
peaceful  coexistence  and  trade,  they  will  still 
insist  that  the  ideological  war  must  con- 
tinue! And  what  Is  ideological  war?  It  Is  a 
foc\i5  of  hatred,  a  continued  repetition  of  the 
oath  to  desflwy  the  western  world." 

Although  the  Soviet  objective  of  world 
domination  is  soft-pedaled  In  these  days  of 
what  the  Russians  call  "peaceful  coexist- 
ence," their  goal  is  unchanged.  Meanwhile, 
we  continue  to  drift  toward  isolationism,  a 
chronic  condition  .  .  .  which.  If  not  treated, 
is  terminal.  One  of  the  most  dangerous 
symptoms  of  this  sickness  Is  our  failure  to 
maintain  our  own  defense  capabilities. 

Some  argue  that  defense  spending  is  no 
longer  a  national  priority.  They  say  m<H« 
military  spending  is  not  compatible  with  our 


desire  for  peace  and  tranquility,  as  though 
Soviet  Intent  on  world  domination  will  sim- 
ply disappear  If  ignored. 

Defense  critics  say  the  savings  from  cut- 
ting defense  spending  are  needed  for  press- 
ing domestic  needs — ^like  higher  and  more 
social  welfare  payments,  more  aid  to  cities, 
cleaning  up  the  environment,  and  so  on. 

The  fact  is  that  more  than  half  of  every 
federal  dollar  is  spent  for  direct  payments  to 
individuals  and  state  or  local  governments. 
But  the  Isolationists  are  not  impressed.  The 
fact  Is  that  defense  spending  accounts  for 
less  than  25  cents  of  every  federal  dollar.  But 
the  isolationists  say  this  is  too  much. 

This  attltvnde  Is  alarming  and  dangerous. 
How  can  we  Mldress  pressing  domestic  prob- 
lems if  we,  as  agnation,  are  weak  and  vulner- 
able to  the  aggressions  of  other  powers? 

What  difference  will  It  make  how  much  we 
paid  out  for  child  welfare  programs  or 
schools  or  the  environment  if  our  very  sys- 
tem is  lost  because  we  refused  to  defend  It? 

The  number  one  priority  of  every  nation 
is  sxirvival. 

To  be  compassionate  and  socially  respon- 
sive In  an  age  when  hope  and  peril  run  side 
by  side,  we  must  survive,  and  to  survive,  we 
must  be  strong.  Goals  are  not  achieved  from 
weakness,  as  the  Soviets  know.  They  see 
absolutely  no  contradiction  in  enhancing 
their  military  strength  while  at  the  same 
time  pursuing  a  policy  of  so-called  detente 
with  the  United  States. 

And  how  have  we  responded?  The  Congress 
has  reduced  the  defense  budget  In  each  of 
the  past  seven  years.  Let's  look  at  the  simple 
arithmetic: 

Ten  years  ago,  the  United  States  had  clear 
superiority  over  the  Soviets  in  the  number  of 
Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles.  We  bad 
more  than  800,  and  they  had  only  about  200. 
Now,  they  have  almost  600  more  ICBMs  than 
we  have.  The  same  imbalance  exists  with 
submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles; 

Today,  the  Russians  have  more  than  four 
million  men  under  arms,  compared  to  our 
two  million; 

Almost  six  million  Russians  serve  In  their 
military  reserve.  The  United  States  has  less 
than  two  million  reservists; 

In  terms  of  ovu'  troop  deployment,  we  have 
gradually  reduced  our  overseas  forces  so  that 
today,  we  have  100,000  fewer  men  than  were 
deployed  prior  to  Vietnam; 

The  Russians  have  40,000  tanks.  We  have 
9,000. 

They  have  more  than  300  submarines,  com- 
pared to  ova  116; 

They  have  81  naval  d^troyers,  while  we 
have  70; 

The  Soviet  military  budget  grows  by  ^- 
proxlmately  four  percent  every  year,  regard- 
less of  the  international  political  climate. 
But  UJ3.  defense  spending  has  declined  by 
nearly  60  percent  since  1968,  and  by  about 
20  percent  since  1964,  prior  to  Vietnam.  The 
share  of  public  spending  for  defense  Is  the 
smallest  since  the  Great  Depression. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  growing 
Interference  of  the  Congress  in  the  day-to- 
day conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  Congress  has 
certain  legitimate  foreign  policy  responsi- 
bUities,  such  as  general  oversight  and  budg- 
etary authority,  ratifying  treaties,  and  con- 
firming Presidential  appointees  In  the  foreign 
affairs  field.  But  I  doubt  that  the  extremes 
of  late  can  be  characterized  as  "oversight." 

Examples  of  harmful  legislative  interfer- 
ence in  foreign  policy  conduct  which  have 
pushed  us  further  toward  isolationism  have 
been  votes  on  Angola,  U.S.  aid  to  Turkey,  and 
the  tenor  of  the  CIA  investigations. 

Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  pointed 
out  a  couple  of  months  ago  that  Soviet  in- 
tervention in  Angola  had  "introduced  great 
power  rivalry  into  Africa  for  the  first  time 
In  15  years."  Both  Secretary  Klsslngen  and 
President  Ford  have  pointed  out  the  con- 
tradiction  In  what  the  Soviets  say  about 


detente,  and  what  they're  dt^ng  In  Angola. 
The  Soviets  have  shrugged  It  off  by  merely 
denying  that  there  Is  any  connection  be- 
tween detente  and  their  support  for  the 
"national  liberation  struggle"  In  Africa. 

And  by  its  action  to  prohibit  even  the  most 
minor  role  in  Angola,  the  U.S.  Congress  has 
said  to  the  Soviet  Union:  "There  is  no  risk 
in  being  more  activist  while  continuing  to 
pay  lip  service  to  detente." 

I  want  to  stress  at  this  point  that  I  am 
not  advocating  X3S.  troop  Involvement  in 
Angola.  Vietnam  taught  us  the  consequences 
of  participating  in  a  conflict  we  did  not 
consider  li]|portant  enough  to  win. 

But  there  Is  a  vast  difference  between  mili- 
tary and  political  support  and  actual  partici- 
pation In  situations  which  affect  our  Inter- 
ests. 

An  earlier  example  of  Congressional  Inter- 
ference in  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  was 
the  self-defeating  cut-off  of  military  aid 
to  Turkey.  As  a  result  of  this  short-sighted 
action,  the  United  States  ceased  military 
aid  to  one  of  our  most  Important  NATO  al- 
lies, and  lost  the  use  of  UJ3.  intelligence- 
gathering  capability  at  some  25  American 
bases  which  the  Tivks  then  took  over. 

The  U.S.  Intelligence-gathering  installa- 
tions In  Turkey  had  provided  vital  Informa- 
tion on  Soviet  Missile  tests  and  military 
movements  in  southern  Russia.  They  helped 
us  monitor  Soviet  nuclear  tests  and  watch 
movements  of  the  Soviet  Black  Sea  Fleet  op- 
erating in  the  Mediterranean  and  beyond. 
There  are  no  suitable  replsusements  for  these 
instaUations,  and  without  them,  we  are  par- 
tially blind.  What  would  happen  in  the  event 
of  a  fresh  world  crisis,  or  a  new  Middle  East 
War?  How  can  we  expect  to  check  on  Soviet 
adherence  to  any  SALT  agreements? 

Even  though  the  ban  on  aid  has  been 
partially  lifted,  the  Turks  still  retain  control 
of  the  bases. 

The  aid  embargo  was  meant  to  pressure  the 
Turks  into  taking  a  more  conciliatory  posi- 
tion on  Cyprus.  If  anything,  it  had  the  op- 
posite effect.  Far-sighted  Greek  citizens  rec- 
ognized the  only  chance  of  the  U.S.  playing 
a  meaningful  role  In  the  Cyprus  negotiations 
was  through  continued  rapport  with  Turkey. 

Another  example  of  Congressional  inepti- 
tude has  been  the  long,  drawn-out  abuse  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

We  have  given  our  enemies  valuable  in- 
formation about  our  national  security.  We 
have  crippled  the  effectiveness  of  our  in- 
telligence agencies,  and  endangered  the  lives 
of  Americans  serving  their  country.  A  num- 
ber of  foreign  intelligence  services  now 
avoid  exchanging  sensitive  information  with 
the  CIA  for  fear  of  reading  about  It  the  next 
day  in  the  newspaper. 

Necessary  secret  activities  abroad  cannot 
be  legislated  by  Congressional  committees. 
There  are  some  activities  that  must  remain 
under  cover  if  they  are  to  be  worthwhile. 
Now,  I  know  there  have  been  some  abuses 
by  intelligence  agencies,  and  these  must  be 
stopped.  But  It  \B  time  we  worked  toward 
solutions  to  our  problems,  rather  than  con- 
centrating on  the  few  migtair^  of  the  past. 

America  is  led  by  good  and  honest  people. 
They  deserve  our  support  In  sorting  out  our 
problems.  Some  recent  remarks  by  Secretary 
of  State  Kissinger  seem  relevant  here.  His 
suggested  we  outgrow  the  Idea  that  we  are 
always  being  taken  In  by  foreigners;  the  fear 
that  military  aid  to  alUes  always  leads  to 
Involvement,  rather  than  substitutes  for  It; 
the  pretense  that  defense  spending  Is  waste- 
ful; the  delusion  that  American  intelligence 
activities  are  Immoral;  and  the  impression 
that  peace  can  be  achieved  by  an  Ivory-tower 
notion  of  purity,  for  which  history  offers  no 

Detente,  Instead  of  reducing  conflict  In 
areas  Important  to  both  sides,  has  simply 
been  Ignored  by  the  Soviets  when  it  does  not 
fit  In  with  their  objectives.  Detente  has  al- 
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lowed  the  Soviets  to  move  from  a  position  of 
nuclear  inferiority  to  one  of  equality  .  .  . 
and  even  superiority  In  some  Important 
areas. 

As  for  claims  tbat  detente  helps  to  reduce 
conflict  we  have  only  to  look  at  Angola  or 
Somalia.  | 

We  owe  It  to  ourselves,  the  rest  of  the  free 
world,  and  our  children,  to  maintain  a  urong 
defense.  Former  Secretary  of  Defense  yOames 
Schleslnger  said  It  best  when  he  warned  us 
tbat:  "In  a  world  that  Is  dominated  by  two 
superpowers.  If  the  United  States  were  to 
drop  the  torch  of  leadership,  there  Is  no  one 
else  to  pick  It  up." 

America  Is  a  great  nation.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons for  Dr.  Kissinger's  effectiveness  Is  be- 
cause ho  Is  speaking  for  the  most  powerful 
nation  on  earth. 

It  Is  America,  and  what  It  stands  for,  that 
gets  the  attention  of  the  world. 

When  I  was  Governor  of  Wyoming.  -I  was 
very  much  Impressed  by  the  motto  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command.  It  was:  "Peace  Is 
our  Profession."  The  best  way  to  prevent  war 
Is  to  be  strong  enough  to  leave  no  doubt  In 
the  mind  of  any  adversary  as  to  the  outcome 
of  a  military  confrontation  with  America. 

All  of  us  want  peace  for  our  nation  and 
for  future  generations  of  Americans.  The  way 
to  guarantee  this  most  desirable  goal  Is  to 
Insure  an  adequate  national  defense.  There 
can  be  only  one  place  for  America  In  the 
community  of  nations — and  that  Is  out 
front  I 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  continue  my  refutation  of  the  argu- 
ment that  our  ratification  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  will  endanger  American 
nationals  overseas.  You  may  recall  that 
yesterday  I  demonstrated  why  the  status 
of  American  civilians  would  In  no  way 
be  altered  by  the  convention.  Now  I  want 
to  show  why  the  convention  would  pre- 
sent absolutely  no  new  dangers  to  Ameri- 
can Armed  Forces  and  prisoners  of  war. 

The  United  States  is  presently  a  party 
to  an  international  agreement  which 
seeks  to  protect  prisoners  of  war.  How- 
ever, an  enemy  power  can  accuse  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  any  crime  which  it 
chooses  to  trump  up.  The  Genocide 
Treaty  will  not  expose  our  fighting  men 
to  any  new  hazards.  Whether  or  not  we 
sign  the  convention,  adversary  nations 
can  imprison  our  men  and  try  them 
within  their  own  borders. 

If  a  foreign  nation  fabricated  geno- 
cide charges  against  American  prisoners 
of  war,  our  ratification  of  the  convention 
would  actually  provide  additional  pro- 
tection for  them.  Article  IX  of  the  con- 
vention stipulates  that — 

Disputes  between  the  Contracting  Parties 
relating  to  the  Interpretation,  application 
or  fulfillment  of  the  present  Convention  .  .  . 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  at  the  request  of  any  of  the  par- 
ties to  the  dispute. 

As  a  signator,  the  United  States  would 
have  access  to  the  International  Court 
to  appeal  the  trial  of  the  prisoners.  The 
absurdity  of  the  charges  would  be  high- 
lighted before  an  international  forum, 
and  our  adversary  would  be  unable  to 
justify  its  actions.  The  prevailing  climate 
of  world  opinion  might  dissuade  that 
nation  from  pursuing  its  intended  plan. 
In  the  absence  of  U.S.  ratification,  world 
opinion  might  show  little  sympathy  for 


a  nation  which  inexplicably  chose  not 
to  Join  others  in  the  condemnation  of 
genocide.  * 

THE  HAZARDS  OP  MOTORCYCLE  USE 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  I  am  plac- 
ing in  the  Record  an  editorial  of  May  29, 
1974,  which  was  carried  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  as  well  as  a  column  by  Colman 
McCarthy  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  January  17.  1976. 

It  is  my  belief  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  will  find  the  material  in  these 
two  columns  of  assistance  in  reviewing 
the  matter  of  the  use  of  helmets  by  mo- 
torcyclists, a  matter  which  continues  to 
be  current  and  will  be  especiaUy  current 
at  the  time  the  conferees  agree  to  and 
report  back  to  the  House  and  Senate  a 
conference  report  on  the  Federal  high- 
way authorizations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  col- 
umn and  editorial  mentioned  above  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Helmets.   Motorctclists  and  the  Law 

Stubborn  and  strange  thinking  has  always 
been  a  part  of  the  American  highway.  It  is 
Illustrated  in  such  ways  as  Bi>eeding  drivers 
who  believe  they  are  immune  from  the  laws 
of  the  police  and  the  laws  of  gravity,  or 
highway  designers  who  persist  In  buUding  in 
roadside  booby  traps.  A  current  example  of 
such  thought  comes  from  California.  Its  leg- 
islature, backed  by  state  highway  officials,  has 
not  only  refused  to  enact  a  motorcycle  helmet 
law  but  it  Is  now  locked  in  philosophical  com- 
bat with  the  federal  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. California  officials  have  been  tak- 
ing the  hard  line  that  they  will  even  refuse 
federal  highway  safety  money  rather  than 
comply  with  the  DOT'S  mandate. 

On  the  surface,  the  issue  appears  to  be  the 
familiar  one  of  personal  liberties  vs.  federal 
authority,  l.e.,  does  the  government  have  the 
right  to  protect  a  citizen  from  himself.  The 
Issue  Is  not  without  complexity,  although 
it  is  often  heard  In  matters  of  highway 
safety  that  the  DOT  somehow  takes  delight 
In  lording  it  over  common  citizens,  requiring 
them,  in  this  case,  to  strap  on  helmets  be- 
fore mounting  their  awesome  machines.  This 
is  an  absurd  simplification.  DOT  has  gone  to 
considerable  trouble  in  litigation  alone  to 
establish  safety  standards  for  motorcyclists. 
It  is  significant  that  to  date  court  decisions 
in  26  states  have  been  made  regarding  the 
constitutionality  of  the  DOT'S  requirement 
and  25  of  those  decisions  have  been  favorable 
to  the  department.  It  appears  that  judicial 
sentiment  Is  not  only  on  the  side  of  highway 
safety  but  also  supports  the  right  of  the 
federal  government  to  require  it  whenever 
possible. 

One  of  these  decisions  occurred  in  1972  in 
Massachusetts.  The  federal  district  court's 
decision  is  worth  noting:  "WhUe  we  agree 
with  the  plaintiff  that  the  act's  only  realistic 
purpose  is  the  prevention  of  head  Injuries  In- 
curred In  motorcycle  mishaps,  we  cannot 
agree  that  the  consequences  of  such  Injuries 
are  limited  to  the  Individual  who  sustains  the 
injury  .  .  .  The  public  has  an  interest  in 
minimizing  the  resources  directly  involved. 
From  the  moment  of  injury,  society  picks 
the  person  up  off  the  highway:  delivers  him 
to  a  municipal  hospital  and  municipal  doc- 
tors; provides  him  with  unemployment  com- 
pensation if,  after  recovery,  he  cannot  re- 
place his  lost  job,  and.  If  the  injury  causes 
permanent  disability,   may   aasunae   the  re- 


sponsibility for  his  and  his  famUy's  suste- 
nance. We  do  not  understand  a  state  of  mind 
that  permits  plaintiff  to  think  that  only  he 
himself  Is  concerned." 

Regarding  the  hazards  of  motorcycle  use, 
the  statistics  are  alarming.  According  to  the 
DOT,  an  estimated  2.700  were  kUled  in  1972, 
with  the  figure  rising  to  3,200  in  1973;  already 
for  January  and  February  of  this  year  there 
Is  a  20  per  cent  Increase  in  fatalities  over 
those  months  for  last  year.  As  for  whether 
helmets  are  effective,  a  recent  federal  com- 
parative study  between  Illinois,  which  had  no 
helmet  law,  and  Michigan,  which  did,  re- 
vealed that  there  were  three  times  more  fatal 
or  serious  head  injuries  In  Illinois  than 
Michigan. 

The  California  dispute  may  be  settled  with- 
out going  to  the  brink.  Its  highway  safety 
officials,  in  their  odd  notions  about  personal 
liberties.  stlU  have  a  few  more  months  to 
get  in  line  with  the  rest  of  the  country  and 
begin  offering  protection  to  its  share  of  the 
nation's  4,000,000  motorcycle  users. 

Should  the  Helmet  Be  Outlawed? 
(By  Colman  McCarthy) 

A  few  months  ago,  a  band  of  angry  motor- 
cyclists varoomed  their  engines  and  went 
tooling  through  Washington  on  their  way  to 
the  n.S.  Capitol.  The  easy  and  hard  riders 
gained  attention  for  their  few  hours  of  im- 
pressive revving,  but  after  that  they  skidded- 
out  and  vanished.  The  Issue  that  brought 
them  here — compulsory  helmet  laws — has 
not  vanished.  Instead,  this  group  and  others 
made  their  point  so  well  that  they  now  have 
a  number  of  allies  In  Congress  pushing  bills 
to  repeal  the  law.  The  motorcyclists  who  rode 
into  town  that  day  may  have  confirmed  the 
prevailing  but  highly  mistaken  stereotype 
of  them — ^beer-busting,  leather-Jacketed 
nomads — ^but  In  fact  the  antl -helmet  lobby 
Is  as  sophisticated  as  any  other  group  out  to 
make  Its  case  against  government  intrusion. 
The  compulsory  helmet  laws  have  already 
involved  the  courts.  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch;  in  the  months  of  debate  ahead, 
anyone  who  uses  public  highways  and  pays 
taxes  will  have  something  at  stake  also. 

The  argument  against  forcing  the  nation's 
15  million  cyclists  to  encase  their  heads  was 
stated  by  Sen.  Jesse  Helms  (R-N.C.)  when  he 
Introduced  his  bill  in  early  September:  "The 
government  has  no  business  telling  the  in- 
dividual when  he  can  or  cannot  wear  a 
helmet  when  only  the  Individual's  personal 
safety  is  Involved.  Even  If  It  Is  true  tbat 
helmets  reduce  traffic  Injuries  and  fatalities, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  decision  to  wear  a 
helmet  should  be  left  to  the  Individual,  using 
bis  own  Judgment  and  not  having  the  govern- 
ment doing  his  thinking  for  him.  The  indi- 
vidual has  a  right  to  be  left  alone  when  bis 
actions  do  not  affect  the  public  health, 
safety,  morals,  and  the  general  welfare." 
Helms  on  helmets  is  backed  up  by  other 
voices:  one  Is  that  of  Roger  Hull,  the  editor 
of  "Road  Rider"  magazine,  who  alerted  his 
feUow  riders :  "Right  now  we've  got  to  scream 
our  numdatory  helmeted  heads  off  to  stop 
the  Feds  and  their  murderous  'safety'  drive." 

The  temptation  in  argtilng  against  Helms. 
Hull  and  those  for  whom  they  spteak  is  to 
equate  them  with  the  Hells  Angels  mystique. 
The  screaming  Mr.  Hull  aside,  the  temptation 
shoiild  be  resisted.  Otherwise  the  dialogue 
becomes  so  emotional  tbat  logic  and  facta 
count  for  little  and  viseless  "sides"  are 
created:  for  or  against  the  motorcycle.  Anti- 
motorcycle  propaganda  is  based  on  any  num- 
ber of  cliches,  forged  from  Isolated  personal 
experiences  in  which  a  cyclist  was  rude,  noisy 
or  law-breaking.  Actually,  motorcycles  are  a 
low-cost,  low-polluting  and  low-energy 
means  of  transportation,  with  many  citizens 
using  them  In  high  rationality  because  they 
have  had  It  with  blgh-coet.  high -polluting 
and  high -energy  cars.  No  one  has  ever  docu* 
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mented  tbat  motorcyclists  are  either  more 
surly  or  more  mllgbtened  than  anyone  else 
on  the  Nation's  highways. 

In  coming  to  Congress  to  repeal  the  com- 
pulsory helmet  laws,  motorcyclist  groups 
have  a  record  of  failure  In  the  State  legisla- 
tures. The  odds  against  them  In  the  State — 
all  but  three  have  helmet  laws — Is  high  be- 
cause repealing  can  be  costly.  The  DOT  Is 
authorized  to  withdraw  all  Federal  highway 
safety  funds  and  10  per  cent  of  highway 
construction  money  If  a  State  repeals  the 
mandatory  law.  This  may  lead  writers  In  the 
motorcycle  magazines  to  blast  "the  feds" 
but  the  Government  cannot  be  charged  with 
picking  aimlessly  on  this  group.  In  one  recent 
California  study — financed  In  part  by  the 
Insurance  Institute  for  Highway  Safety — 
severe  head  injuries  were  said  to  have 
accounted  for  12  per  cent  of  the  injuries 
observed  but  to  have  represented  half  the 
fatalities.  Another  institute  study  of  vehicles 
in  fatal  crashes  found  that  motorcycles  have 
"markedly  higher  rider  death  rates  than 
other  vehicles — threc-and-a-thlrd  times 
those  of  the  smallest  car.  The  very  high  rate 
of  Involvement  of  motorcycles  in  fatal 
crashes  per  years  registered  Is  especially 
worthy  of  note  because  their  average  ex- 
posure, in  terms  of  miles  traveled.  Is  sub- 
stantially less  than  that  of  cars  and  trucks." 

Many  who  oppose  the  mandatory  law  con- 
cede the  dangers  of  motorcycling  and 
acknowledge  that  the  unseasoned  and  the 
untrained  are  especially  vulnerable  to  killing 
themselves  and  others.  That  Isn^  the  Issue, 
they  say.  Instead,  as  a  recent  editorial  In 
The  Richmond  News  Leader  argued.  "No  Gov- 
ernment should  succumb  to  the  superficially 
seductive  argument  of  paternalistic  protec- 
tionists forever  declaiming  their  commit- 
ment to  'safety.'  Taking  care  of  one's  self  Is 
the  self's — ^not  the  Government's — concern. 

That  l5  the  essence  of  the  case  against 
mandatory  helmet  use,  articulated  by  every- 
one from  senators  like  Jesse  Helms  to  such 
motorcycle  groups  as  ABATE  (A  Brother- 
hood Against  Totalitarian  Enactments).  It 
Is  an  appealing  case,  perhaps,  but  not  an  es- 
pecially strong  one.  Motorcyclists  may  bold- 
ly tell  helmet  law  advocates  to  mind  their 
own  bxislness — the  "I-have-a-rlght-to-klll- 
myself"  argument — ^but  this  overlooks  the 
fact  that  the  helmet  advocates  may  not  be 
worried  at  all  about  the  safety  of  the  cyclists; 
they  are  concerned  with  losses  other  than 
the  cyclists'  life  or  scalp.  This  position  was 
expressed  In  a  1972  decision  by  a  federal  dis- 
trict court  In  Massachusetts  which  upheld 
the  constitutionality  of  the  state's  helmet 
law:  "While  we  agree  with  plaintiff  that  the 
act's  only  realistic  purpose  is  the  prevention 
of  head  injuries  incurred  In  motorcycle  mls- 
bapks,  we  cannot  agree  that  the  consequences 
of  such  injuries  are  limited  to  the  mdlvldual 
who  sustains  the  Injury  .  .  .  The  public  baa 
an  Interest  In  minimizing  the  resoiu-ces  dl- 
.  rectly  Involved.  From  the  moment  of  the  In- 
jury, society  picks  the  person  up  off  the 
highway,  delivers  blm  to  a  municipal  hos- 
pital and  municipal  doctors;  provides  him 
with  unemployment  compensation  If.  after 
recovery,  he  cannot  replace  his  lost  job,  and 
If  the  Injury  causes  permanent  disability, 
may  assume  the  responslbUity  for  his  and 
famUy's  subsistence.  We  do  not  understand 
a  statement  that  permits  plaintiff  to  think 
that  only  he  himself  is  concerned." 

That  gets  near  the  heart  of  the  matter.  It 
It  Is  stUl  jtist  a  measure  short,  the  reason 
Is  that  It  has  yet  to  be  documented — and 
may  never  be — exactly  what  are  the  costs  of 
"picking  the  person  up  off  the  highway."  The 
assumption  made  by  the  DOT  and  the  court 
Is  that  citizens  prefer  not  to  spend  their 
money — ^In  Increased  taxes,  higher  Insur- 
ance premiums,  higher  hospital  costs — on 
maimed  motorcyclists  who  chose  not  to  1m 
bothered  by  helmets.  The  antlhelmet  lobby 
can  fume  through  its  Immense  mufflers  that 
It  doesnt  want  the  protection  of  Big  Brother, 


but  until  this  lobby  creates  Its  Independent 
highway  system  and  network  of  ambulances, 
hospitals,  doctors,  unemployment  benefits, 
welfare,  and  so  on,  then  Its  cries  of  govern- 
ment Interference  are  hollow. 

If  the  motorcyclists  feel  put  upon,  this  is 
another  Issue — and  they  are  partly  justified. 
The  government  has  imposed  a  law  upon 
them  which  has  much  the  intention  of  the 
defeated  move  to  require  the  wearing  of 
seat  belts.  The  government  walked  away 
from  that  Issue,  even  though  the  societal 
costs  of  caring  for  the  unbelted  crash  vic- 
tims can  only  be  many  times  the  cost  of 
attending  the  motorcycle  victims. 

For  now.  it  appears  that  bongress  may 
again  be  shifting  into  reverse.  A  bill  Is  now 
In  a  conference  committee  that  would  allow 
states  to  repeal  their  mandatory  helmet  laws, 
with  no  fear  of  federal  reprisal.  Oddly,  the 
legislation  is  being  offered  by  such  men  as 
Jesse  Helms  and  Rep.  Sam  Stelger  (R-Arlz.). 
precisely  those  who  might  be  expected  to  ap- 
preciate the  logic  expressed  by  the  Massachu- 
setts court:  the  public's  money  should  not 
be  spent  on  private  mistakes.  It  Is  true  that 
we  don't  know  how  many  millions  of  dollars 
are  lost  each  year  In  this  area,  but  Is  It  neces- 
sary to  put  precise  dollar  figures  on  the  gore 
of  shorn,  battered  and  unhelmeted  beads? 


UNITED  STATES  HAS  NO  TALENT 
FOR  PLANNING 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  in  a  most 
perceptive  talk  to  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Association  in  Dallas  last  Decem- 
ber. Henry  C.  Walllch  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  assessed  the  talent  that 
the  United  States  has  for  comprehensive 
economic  planning.  He  attributes  the 
limited  role  for  planning  in  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy partially  to  the  fact  that  our  politi- 
cal process  and  our  national  character 
make  planning  especially  difficult: 

Governor  Walllch  contrasts  the  Amer- 
ican experience  with  that  of  Germany 
and  Japan  where  planning  has  been 
most  successful  in  the  postwar  period. 
However,  he  notes  that  the  Germans, 
who  operated  a  tightly  planned  economy 
during  most  of  the  1930's,  backed  away 
very  deliberately  from  that  system  after 
the  war.  Although  there  are  some  traces 
of  public  planning  in  the  modem  Ger- 
man economy,  it  is  essentially  market 
oriented. 

In  Japan  the  orientation  has  been 
stronger  toward  public  planning.  How- 
ever, the  environment  in  whicdi  Japan 
foimd  itself  after  World  War  n  has  fa- 
vored effective  planning  for  rapid  growth. 
But,  Dr.  Wallich  observes  that  during 
the  postwar  period  the  Japanese  tech- 
nique for  group  decisionmaking  and  the 
economic  opportunities  which  Japan  en- 
countered helped  to  make  economic  plan- 
ning effective. 

"Hie  Japanese  experience  is  contrasted 
with  ours.  Compared  to  the  highly  struc- 
tured and  closely  knit  world  of  Japan, 
ours  is  wide  open.  As  contrasted  with  the 
principle  of  consent  in  Japan,  our  pub- 
lic decisionmaking  proceeds  from  com- 
petition and  confrontation.  Accordingly, 
this  process  makes  effective  planning  dif- 
ficult. For  example,  under  our  system, 
the  competing  political  sides  are  cbm- 
pelled  to  make  extreme  promises  and  ex- 
pectations are  likely  to  be  created  that 
exceed  possibilities  of  fulfillment.  The 
attempt  to  fulfill  tbese  demands  creates 
an  inflationary  bias.  Other  features  of 


American  political  life  tend  to  enhance 
these  propensities.  Our  political  frame- 
work has  a  very  short-time  horizon  and 
thus  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
who  nm  for  office  quite  frequently  are 
prone  to  make  promises  which  exacerbate 
the  problem.  Thus,  planning  in  the 
United  States  would  be  principally  for 
consumption  \(^ereas  in  Germany  and 
Japan  it  has  been  for  production.  By  way 
of  contrast,  the  market  processes  have 
been  appropriate  to  the  American  envi- 
ronment, except  in  war  time. 

Because  the  virtues  of  national  plaiv- 
ning  are  daily  extolled  on  the  floor  of 
this  body,  it  is  important  that  the  fresh 
views  of  Governor  Wallich  be  given  equal 
exposure.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  speech  be  printed  in  the  Recoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

.    No  Talent  for  Plakning 
(By  Henry  C.  Walllch) 

To  question  planning  Is  like  questioning 
common  sense.  We  aU  plan  as  individuals. 
Why  then  faU  to  make  the  fuUest  use  of  this 
c(Hnmonsenslcal  procediire  at  the  national 
level? 

We  are  not  likely  to  settle  this  Issue  In  the 
abstract.  Ilieory  tells  us  that  tinder  ideal 
conditions  planning  can  generate  efficient 
solutkms  to  economic  problems.  Treaty  also 
tells  us  that  under  certain  conditions  mar- 
kets can  faU  to  provide  efficient  solutions  to 
the  economic  problem.  In  the  United  States 
the  role  of  planning,  except  In  war  time,  has 
been  limited  largely  to  patching  up  what  are 
perceived  to  be  market  fallxures.  In  my  re- 
marks today  I  would  like  to  develop  the 
thesis  tbat  aside  from  judgments  concerning 
the  efficiency  of  an  Ideal  planning  process 
this  limited  rede  for  planning  In  the  U.S. 
economy  Is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  our  political  process  and  our  national 
character  make  planning  eq>eclally  difficult. 

In  particular,  I  would  like  to  draw  upon 
the  planning  experience  of  the  two  economies 
that  perhaps  have  been  most  successful  In 
the  postwar  period — Germany  and  Japan. 
The  Germans,  who  c^>erated  a  tightly 
planned  economy  during  most  of  the  1930'8, 
backed  away  very  deliberately  from  that  sys- 
tem after  the  war.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
there  are  no  traces  of  public  planning  in  the 
German  economy.  A  systematic  and  orderly 
people  would  have  a  hard  time  not  engaging 
in  such  activities  to  some  degree.  But  the 
Ideology  and.  In  good  measiu^,  the  reality 
have  l>een  market  oriented.  One  is  tempted 
to  attribute  this  decision  In  good  part  to  the 
historic  association  of  central  planning  with 
an  obnoxious  poUtlcal  regime.  But  It  U  wcrth 
noting  that  the  Germans  explain  their  pref- 
erence for  the  market  not  only  In  terms  of 
Insurance  against  a  political  rel^Me,  but 
quite  speclflcaUy  also  on  t&9  grounds  of  the 
favorable  performance  characteristics  of  the 
market  system.  The  results  achieved,  as  we 
know,  do  not  contradict  that  view. 

Japan,  despite  the  small  size  of  Its  pubUc 
sector,  can  be  regarded  as  a,  cotmtry  where 
public  planning  plays  a  wery  considerable 
role.  Whether  we  think  of  the  p<dlcy  of 
doubling  GNF  In  10  years,  or  at  the  pervasive 
influence  of  the  Ministry  of  Indxistry  and 
Foreign  Trade  (MITI),  or  of  the  deliberate 
means  employed  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance 
and  the  Bank  of  Japan  tn  channeling  finan- 
cial fiows,  the  ublqtittous  role  of  the  public 
planner  Is  very  apparent.  By  methods  very 
different  from  those  of  Germany,  a  postwar 
economic  performance  even  more  Impressive 
has  thus  been  realized. 

As  In  Germany,  the  political  context  of  the 
Japanese  orientation  toward  public  planning 
Is  impcntant.  In  this  case,  however,  It  is  not 
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Japan's  political  history,  but  Its  political 
process  that  is  the  key  to  understanding  Ja- 
pan's planning.  Students  of  the  Japanese 
way  of  life  refer  to  Japan  as  a  consent 
society.  That  Is  to  say,  the  predominant  mode 
of  group  decision  making,  both  public  and 
private,  is  through  consensus  rather  than 
confrontation  or  competition.  The  mterest 
and  opinions  of  aU  parties  are  taken  Into 
account.  A  great  effort  is  made  to  avoid  over- 
ruling or  outvoting  anybody.  This  pattern 
aeems  to  prevaU  both  In  private  corporations 
and  in  the  btireaucracy.  The  process  often  is 
alow  conveying  to  the  outsider  an  impression 
of  hesitancy  and  Indecision.  But  once  every- 
body has  signed  off  on  a  decision,  action  Is 
general  and  forceful. 

The  environment  In  which  Japan  found 
Itself  after  World  War  n  has  favored  effec- 
tive planning  for  rapid  growth.  One  must 
suppose  that,  even  If  market  forces  had  been 
allowed  to  hold  sway  unmitigated  by  public 
planning.  Japan  would  have  found  itself 
moving  rapidly  In  the  direction  of  big  In- 
dustrial power  status.  What  the  Japanese 
did  was  to  accelerate  considerably  this  near- 
ly Inevitable  trend.  This  tendency  to  plan 
along  the  grain  of  market  forces,  rather  than 
against  it,  seems  to  have  been  characteristic 
of  Japans  public  policies  in  both  the  real 
and  the  financial  sector.  Thus,  durmg  the 
postwar  period,  the  Japanese  technique  of 
group  decision-making  and  the  economic 
opportunities  which  Japan  encountered 
helped  to  make  economic  planning  effec- 
tive- .    .      . 

For  the  United  States,  the  salient  facts  of 

the  matter  seem  to  be  that  neither  our  po- 
litical processes  nor  the  general  condition 
of  the  country  favor  effective  public  plan- 
ning. Compared  to  the  highly  structured  and 
closely  knit  world  of  Japan,  ours  Is  wide 
open.  As  contrasted  with  the  principle  of 
consent  In  Japan,  our  public  decision-making 
proceeds  by  competition  and  confrontation. 
It  Is  a  familiar  dictum,  of  course,  that  politics 
Is  the  art  of  compromise.  But  compromise,  in 
the  American  framework,  often  comes  only 
after  bruising  battles,  and  It  need  not  carry 
any  further  than  the  point  where  one  side 
manages  to  get  51  per  cent  of  the  vote.  The 
winner  takes  all;  the  loser's  consent  Is  not 
■ollcited. 

This,  I  submit.  Is  a  process  that  makes  ef- 
fective public  planning  difficult.  Confronta- 
tion, the  effort  to  achieve  a  majority,  absence 
of  a  need  to  consult  the  wishes  of  the  minor- 
ity, suggest  severe  strains.  In  the  effort  to 
assemble  a  majority,  the  competing  sides  are 
compelled  to  make  extreme  promises.  Ex- 
pectations are  likely  to  be  created  that  ex- 
ceed possibilities  of  fulfillment.  Demands 
made  on  resovirces  tend  to  exceed  the  sup- 
ply. The  hallmark  of  a  planned  economy  un- 
der a  decision-making  system  such  as  ours  is 
likely  to  be  excess  demand. 

Inflationary  propensities  of  this  kind  are 
likely  to  be  enhanced  by  the  technology  of 
planning.  Efficiency,  getting  the  biggest  bang 
for  a  buck,  is  bound  to  be  the  dominant  moti- 
vation of  competent  technicians.  Good  tech- 
nocrats abhor  waste.  But  a  free  economy  re- 
quires a  degree  of  slack,  some  unutilized  sup- 
ply elasticity.  If  prices  are  not  to  be  always 
rising.  Directing  a  larger  share  of  productive 
capacity  toward  planned  activities  In  the 
American  environment,  therefore,  is  likely 
to  lead,  first  to  Infiatlon  and  later  on,  per- 
haps even  to  price  and  wage  controls. 

Other  features  of  our  political  life  tend 
to  enhance  these  propensities.  Our  political 
framework  has  a  very  short  time  horizon. 
All  members  of  the  House,  one-third  of 
the  Senate,  face  re-election  every  two 
years,  the  President  every  four.  By  most 
International  comparisons,  these  are  short 
periods.  Our  public  attention  span  also 
seems  to  be  short.  A  review  of  our  rapid- 
ly shifting   public    concerns   over   the   last 


16  years  readily  documents  this — with 
growth,  the  environment,  consumerism,  en- 
ergy Independence  and  others  foUowlng  and 
often  superseding  one  another.  When  the 
time  span  during  which  a  national  goal  can 
command  nationwide  attention  falls  short 
of  the  time  required  to  Install  the  corre- 
sponding technology,  planning,  as  opposed 
to  more  flexible  private  decision-making 
processes,  in  response  to  rapidly  shifting 
goals  win  produce  disorder  and  waste. 

Finally,  and  once  more  In  contrast  to  post- 
war Japan,  the  United  States  today  con- 
fronts a  set  of  circumstances  not  conducive 
to  effective  economic  planning.  In  Japan, 
planning  essentially  was  for  production.  Re- 
sources were  withheld  from  consumption  and 
channeled  Into  productive  Investment.  Con- 
sumption was  allowed  to  take  care  of  Itself 
as  Income  grew  rapidly. 

Plannlg  in  the  United  States,  I  suspect, 
would  be  principally  for  use.  Ours  has  always 
been  a  high  consumption  and  low  Invest- 
ment economy.  In  comparison  to  other  lead- 
ing Industrial  countries.  Today,  if  I  read 
the  signs  right,  consumption  even  more  than 
in  the  past  outranks  production  as  a  na- 
tional concern. 

Production  does  not  rank  high  In  our  na- 
tional scale  of  values.  It  Is  pretty  much 
taken  for  granted,  as  concepts  like  "post-in- 
dustrial" and  maybe  "post-economic"  society 
indicate.  Our  principal  concerns  are  with 
the  old.  the  young,  the  unemployed,  the 
welfare  recipients,  the  sick,  the  consumer — 
all  of  them  having  in  common  that  they  are 
non-producers.  The  producer  pays. 

His  Job  of  producing,  moreover.  Is  made 
more  difficult  by  rapidly  mounting  regula- 
tions favoring  the  environment,  health  and 
safety,  and  a  variety  of  other  highly  desir- 
able and  most  worthwhile  purposes,  all  of 
which  have  In  common  the  unfortunate  fea- 
ture that  they  burden  the  producer.  The 
adversary  role  in  which  he  Is  cast  is  matched 
by  the  diminished  public  esteem  in  which 
business  Is  held.  The  picture  of  "Japan, 
Inc.."  the  intimacy  between  government  and 
business  in  France  and  Germany,  contrasts 
distinctly  with  the  business-government  re- 
lationship prevailing  In  the  United  States. 
These  circumstances  support  my  hypothe- 
sis that  planning  In  the  United  States  would 
be  oriented  more  toward  use  than  toward 
production.  This  orientation  would  enhance 
the  tendency  toward  excess  demand,  with 
the  ensuing  probable  consequences  of  Infla- 
tion and  controls. 

In  summary,  proposals  for  planning  In  the 
United  States  seem  to  me  to  propose  the 
wrong  thing  In  the  wrong  country  at  the 
wrong  time.  Given  the  American  way  of 
making  group  decisions,  given  our  excessive 
emphasis  on  short-run  objectives  that  shift 
frequently,  and  given  the  unsympathetic 
treatment  meted  out  to  the  producer.  I  see 
little  good  coming  from  intensified  public 
planning.  It  is  not  surprising  that,  until  re- 
cently at  least,  Americans  have  tended  to 
favor  the  free  market  as  a  solution  to  the 
problem  of  deciding  what  is  to  be  produced. 
The  market  turns  competition  into  a  con- 
structive force  while  in  politics  It  becomes 
a  divisive  one.  The  market  avoids  confron- 
tation by  substituting  anonymous  decision- 
making by  the  consumer.  Private  processes 
of  profit  and  utility  maximlzatlQn  help  to 
reconcile  competing  and  shifting  objectives 
with  technological  and  financl»rilmltatlons. 
Market  processes,  rather  than  planning, 
have  been  appropriate  to  the  American  en- 
vironment, except  In  wartime.  Other  coun- 
tries may  be  better  suited  for  the  applica- 
tion of  planning  techniques.  In  the  United 
States,  an  effort  at  comprehensive  planning 
Is  likely  to  lead  to  severe  political  conflict, 
to  excessive  demands  upon  the  economy,  and 
to  inefficient  xise  of  resources  as  divergent 
and  shifting  demands  fall  to  be  reconciled. 


LABOR-HEW  APPROPRIATIONS 
BILL 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
supported  the  motion  to  override  the 
President's  veto  of  the  Labor-KEW  ap- 
propriations bill.  One  reason  was  that 
the  bill  incorporates  a  provision  I  feel 
merits  the  attention  and  strong  support 
of  the  Senate.  I  am  referring  to  the  Im- 
provement that  the  pending  appropria- 
tions bill  makes  in  the  nutrition  program 
for  the  elderly. 

As  most  Members  probably  realize,  the 
nutrition  program  for  the  elderly  has  be- 
come one  of  the  finest  rocial  programs 
In  the  country.  Under  the  program,  aged 
persons  who  need  nutritional  assistance 
have  the  opportunity  to  join  with  their 
contemporaries  at  group  feeding  sites. 
Recreational  and  counseling  services  are 
also  provided  to  the  elderly  participants. 
In  addition,  funds  are  made  available  for 
transportation  so  that  aged  persons  can 
be  brought  to  the  feeding  sites.  More- 
over, many  local  feeding  sponsors  pro- 
vide Meals-on-Wheels  to  people  who  are 
unable  to  travel  to  the  congregate  feed- 
ing sites.  In  Pennsylvania  approximately 
8,772  elderly  persons  participate  daily  in 
43  projects  throughout  the  State. 

I  am  pleased  to  point  out  that  the  final 
bill  includes  an  Important  and  praise- 
worthy compromise  on  the  appropria- 
tions for  this  program  which  was  reached 
in  the  Senate-House  Conference  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Senate,  in  mid-September,  passed 
the  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill  and 
appropriated  $125  million  in  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1976.  Included  in  the  bill  was 
a  directive  that  the  program's  fiscal  1976 
"level  of  operations"  must  be  $200  mil- 
lion. Thus,  we  mandated  that  $75  million 
in  previously  unspent  carry-over  funds 
should  be  spent,  together  with  the  $125 
million  appropriated,  so  that  the  pro- 
gram's expenditures  this  year  totaled 
$200  million.  No  such  directive  was  con- 
tained in  the  House  bill. 

In  conference,  the  House  receded  to 
the  Senate's  expenditure  requirement  but 
modified  the  total  amount  of  spending 
during  this  year  to  $187.5  million.  This 
was  the  only  change  made  in  conference 
on  this  section  of  the  appropriations  bill. 
Consequently,  approximately  $62.5  mil- 
lion of  carry-over  funds  will  have  to  be 
spent  by  State  and  local  agencies  to- 
gether with  the  $125  million  appropriated 
in  this  bill. 

As  this  body  voted  to  override  the 
President's  veto,  we  expect  the  HEW 
Secretary  to  act  quickly  on  this  appropri- 
ations mandate.  He  immediately  should 
adjust  the  program's  annualized  rate  of 
expenditure  to  the  amount  necessary  so 
that  the  $187.5  million  is  actually  spent 
during  the  course  of  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976.  This  will  permit  the 
program  to  expand  in  a  modest  and  re- 
sponsible manner,  thereby  allowing  addi- 
tional senior  citizens  to  participate  in 
this  health-vital  program.  I  believe  that 
this  appropriations  improvement  is  vital 
for  the  program,  and  I,  "therefore,  am 
pleased  that  my  colleagues  enacted  this 
bill  over  the  President's  veto. 
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WATER  POLUmON 


Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
years  it  has  been  my  pleasure  £md  honor 
to  know  and  work  with  Mr.  Joseph  P. 
Tonelli,  president  of  the  United  Paper- 
workers  International  Union.  That  im- 
ion  represents  350,000  workers,  and  has 
been  a  rapidly  growing  and  forward- 
looking  union  that  is  deeply  concerned 
not  only  with  day-to-day  representation 
of  the  membership,  but  also  with  the 
longer  term  issues  facing  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Tonelli  recently  delivered  a  speech 
on  the  important  subject  of  water  pollu- 
tion before  the  National  Commission  on 
Water  QuaUty.  His  remarks  reflect  an 
awareness  of  the  complexities  of  this 
issue,  and  the  suggestions  he  makes  have 
merit.  I  believe,  Mr.  Tonelli's  remarks 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  testimony  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Joseph  P.  Tomoxi 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Joseph  P. 
ToneUl.  I  am  president  of  the  United  Paper- 
workers  Union,  which  represents  350,000 
workers  in  the  pulp  and  paper  manufactiir- 
Ing  and  related  Industries  In  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

May  I  emphasize  that  this  figure  is  the 
total  membership  which  we  represent  in  the 
paper  Industry.  The  entire  Industry  employ- 
ment of  approximately  700,000  Is  affected  by 
our  contract  negotiations. 

Our  membership  is  very  greatly  concerned 
about  the  quality  of  our  environment.  We 
recognize  that  the  quality  and  purity  of 
our  air  and  water  are  Important  factors  con- 
tributing to  the  overall  comfort  and  well- 
being  of  our  members.  At  the  same  time  we 
believe  that  it  la  vital  that  environmental 
policies  and  programs  should  be  reconcUed 
with  the  urgent  heed  to  promote  and  pre- 
serve employment  and  to  restore  health  to 
today's  floundering  economy. 

I  am  here  today  because  I  believe  that  this 
concern  of  ours  is  much  the  same  as  the  task 
assigned  to  this  commlsBlon:  To  study  the 
economic,  social,  and  envlroimiental  effects 
of  achieving  the  water  quality  goals  set  by 
the  Congress  for  1983. 

We  recognize  the  remarkable  contribution 
the  paper  Industry  has  made  and  is  contin- 
uing to  make  to  our  national  goal  of  cleaner 
waters.  Many  mlUs  have  already  come  Into 
substantial  compliance  with  the  1977  water 
quality  standards  and  are  progressing  toward 
the  1983  goaU.  All  of  this  has  been  done  at 
great  cost.  To  meet  both  tHte  1977  and  1983 
requirements  It  la  estimated  that  the  paper 
Industry  will  spend  nearly  3i^  billion  dollars 
.  .  .  the  equivalent  of  more  than  a  dozen 
new  mills.  It  will  cost  another  150  mlUlon 
dollars  per  year  to  operate  and  maintain  the 
pollution  abatement  equipment,  producing 
an  estimated  10,000  new  jobs  in  the  paper 
Industry. 

Congress  in  1972  took  a  very  Important 
Initiative,  and  one  which  showed  remark- 
able foresight.  But  that  foresight  could  not 
be  perfect.  They  could  not  have  known  of 
the  technological  developments,  the  down- 
turn of  the  national  economy,  the  bureau- 
cratic delays  and  presidential  impoundments 
which  would  all  come  to  bear  on  the  realiza- 
tion of  these  water  quality  goals. 

We  recognize  that  a  number  of  adjust- 
ments are  necessary  now  In  order  to  promote 
clean  water  and  to  do  so  without  frustrating 
efforts  In  other  areas  of  social  and  economic 


progress.  I  woiild  now  like  to  outline  a  niun- 
bei  of  adjustments  which  we  believe  are  In 
order. 

We  understand  that  publicly  owned  treat- 
ment plants  are  lagging  several  years  behind 
Industry  In  progress  toward  eliminating  wa- 
ter pollution.  This  Is  due  to  a  combination 
of  delays  in  planning  and  grant  administra- 
tion. Inadequate  appropriations  by  the  Con- 
gress of  matching  funds  for  construction, 
and  the  effects  of  past  imiK>undment  of 
matching  fiinds.  It  Is  in  the  best  Interests 
of  the  country  to  see  that  this  construction 
Is  accelerated  to  the  fullest  extent  possible, 
to  reap  the  benefits  both  of  ImprovM  water 
quality  and  of  the  badly  needed  boost  which 
the  program  will  supply  to  employment. 

Some  of  this  acceleration  may  be  obtained 
through  streamlined  administrative  proce- 
dures. But  the  main  push  will  have  to  come 
In  the  form  of  Federal  appropriations  for 
matching  grants  large  enough  and  soon 
enough  to  ftind  every  acceptable  proposal. 
It  makes  little  sense  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  require  Industry  to  commit  large 
amounts  of  «^>ltal  to  pollution  control  over 
a  relatively  small  niunber  of  years,  and  then 
to  turn  around  and  refuse  to  commit  its 
own  funds  with  the  same  sense  of  urgency. 

Substantial  portions  of  several  Industries 
are  considered  "marginal."  This  Is  a  condi- 
tion we  are  weU  acquainted  with  In  the  paper 
Industry.  We  have  many  mills,  especially  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  country,  which 
are  very  old.  Their  profitability  is  so  slim 
that  a  sizeable  drop  in  prices  or  rise  In  costs 
could  put  them  out  of  business  virtually 
overnight.  We  recognize  that  as  tiimn  brings 
new  technology  and  the  building  of  newer, 
m<»e  ^Sclent  mills,  these  older  mills'  days 
are  numbered. 

But  we  think  they  should  be  allowed  to  die 
a  natural  death,  in  order  to  avoid  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  pain  that  will  come  to 
the  workers  they  emplby  and  the  communi- 
ties which,  in  many  cases,  they  sustain.  They 
should  not  be  sacrificed  unnecessarily  for  the 
sake  of  a  relatively  small  improvement  in 
water  quality. 

I  beg  to  refer  to  testimony  by  our  UPIU 
local  No.  1  President  Raymond  Beaudry, 
Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  before  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  in  1971. 

He  testified  that  in  a  period  of  18  months, 
when  our  economy  was  in  far  better  shape 
than  presently,  local  No.  1  lost  245  jobs  in 
the  paper  Industry.  He  identified  "water 
control  standards"  as  one  of  the  main  rea- 
sons for  the  job  loss.  Especially  significant 
In  his  testimony  was  the  age  distribution 
among  this  group:  121  were  50  years  of  age 
or  over,  47  were  40  to  50  years  of  age,  77  were 
\mder  40  years  of  age. 

It  is  hard  enough  today  to  find  a  job,  and 
It  Is  even  harder  when  you  are  in  your 
sixties,  or  fifties,  or  even  forties. 

This  Is  the  experience  of  only  one  out  of 
our  1,350  local  unions  throughout  the  con- 
tinent. Many  of  our  locals  are  working  jointly 
with  management  and  their  municipalities 
to  plan  and  buUd  sewage  treatment  plants 
that  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  town  as  weU 
as  the  needs  of  the  paper  Industry. 

We  need  Federal  legislation  which  will  Im- 
plement this  tripartite  effort — not  Impede  it. 

We  are  suggesting  here  four  ways  in  which 
the  present  water  pollution  program  can  be 
modified  slightly.  In  order  to  lighten  the 
burden  on  Industry  and  especially  on  those 
marginal  segments  without  significantly  af- 
fecting overall  progress  toward  our  water 
quality  goals. 

The  first  is  for  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  give  greater  weight  to  the  age 
of  facilities  and  of  their  process  technology 
in  establishing  its  effluent  limitations 
guidelines. 

The  second  way  Involves  a  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  many  If  not  most  marginal 
mills  wiU  be  small  faculties  which  will  tie 


into  municipal  treatment  plants.  Their  fate 
wlU  hang  on  the  way  EPA  draws  its  pre- 
treatment  standards.  We  urge  special  care 
here  to  assure  that  these  standards  will  be 
only  as  stringent  as  absolutely  necessary  to 
substantlaUy  fulfill  the  goals  of  the  program. 

At  a  seminar  on  the  envlroiunent  con- 
ducted by  this  international  union  we 
learned  of  at  least  one  State — Wisconsin — 
which  allows  liberal  tax  credit  for  poUuUon 
abatement  expense.  Expanded  on  a  national 
basis  this  would  provide  another  source 
of  relief  for  industry.  This  Is  our  third 
suggestion. 

Our  fourth  suggestion  would  also  benefit 
aU  Industry,  marginal  or  not.  That  Is  for 
a  re-evaluation  of  short-run  effluent  limita- 
tions which  require  either  a  very  high  degree 
of  reliability  or  back-up  controls.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  a  point  of  <iim<ntBhi<ng  return 
here  where  the  last  increment  of  progress 
toward  perfection  carries  a  cost  which  is  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  benefit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  most  industries 
want  to  help  clean  up  the  enviroimient.  The 
members  of  the  United  Paperworkers  Inter- 
national Union  want  clean  air  and  clean 
water — but  we  also  want  jobs. 

We  believe  we  can  have  aU  three. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Commission  for  holding  these  hearings  and 
also  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Chairman 
and  Commission  members  for  aUowlng  me 
to  present  our  viewpoint. 


PROBLEMS  OP  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  edification  of  my  colleagues,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  their  attention  an  edi- 
torial in  Vermont's  largest  newspaper, 
the  Burlington  Free  Press,  which  aj>- 
peared  on  January  29,  1976,  and  which 
I  believe  quite  poignantly  points  up  some 
of  the  many  problems  faced  by  our 
handicapped  citizens,  not  only  In  Ver- 
mont, but  throughout  the  Nation  and  the 
world. 

As  the  editorial  so  accurately  states, 
Mr.  President,  society  is  most  often  un- 
willing to  offer  these  people  the  basic 
services  that  all  of  us  take  so  much  for 
granted.  This  despite  all  the  legislation 
we  pass,  all  the  outreach  efforts,  and  all 
the  aflarmative  action  plans  on  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  level  ttiat  we  im- 
plement that  allege  to  encourage  handi- 
capped individuals  to  work,  or  return  to 
work  after  a  catastrophic  disability 
strikes.  They  should  be  the  ultimate 
cynics  of  our  society,  and  yet  generally 
they  are  not. 

We  cannot,  however,  expect  them  to 
be  content  with  the  crumbs  that  are  left 
over  forever.  Certainly,  none  of  us 
would  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

raOBT.KMS  OF  HaKDICAPPED 

While  civil  libertarians  In  Vermont  and 
around  the  country  zealously  pursue  the  evils 
of  discrimination,  whether  on  the  grounds 
of  age,  race  or  sex,  the  handicapped,  who  are 
consistently  discriminated  against  no  matter 
how  much  a  sympathetic  public  may  cluck 
its  tongue  at  their  predicament,  remain 
largely  neglected  by  civil  liberties'  groups. 

For  the  handicapped,  each  day  Is  another 
painful  effort  to  overcome  some  of  the  ob- 
stacles that  are  strewn  in  their  path  by  a 
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society  which  has  geared  Itself  to  the  needs 
of  pe<^le  with  ordinary  physical  ability. 

Persons  In  wheelchairs  discover  that  doors 
to  private  and  public  buildings  are  too  nar- 
row to  accommodate  them  or  open  In  such 
a  way  as  to  prevent  their  passage.  They  learn 
that  many  elevators  are  too  small  to  bold 
them.  They  find  they  are  unable  to  use  pub- 
lic restrooms.  Time  after  time,  they  are  con- 
fronted by  stairs  that  block  their  access  and 
they  know  they  must  be  assisted  when  using 
curbs. 

For  several  months  of  the  year,  for  In- 
stance, they  are  virtually  barred  from  the 
streets  In  downtown  Burlington  because  of 
the  perlloiis  condition  of  city  sidewalks.  In 
the  more  pleasant  months,  other  barriers 
prevent  them  from  using  the  city's  facilities. 
The  time  must  come  when  they  feel  that  they 
are  living  only  on  the  fringes  of  a  society 
which  excludes  them  and  segregates  them 
from  the  mainstream  of  life.  That  they  do 
not  adopt  a  cynical  outlook  toward  Its  pre- 
tensions of  help  is  a  credit  to  their  stamina 
and  their  character. 

While  many  of  them  are  encouraged  to 
work  and  want  to  work,  they  find  that  the 
environment  in  many  businesses  is  Just  as 
hostile  to  them  as  the  public  climate.  If  they 
must  commute,  they  must  find  special  trans- 
portation facilities,  since  such  service  is  not 
offered  by  public  transit  systems.  Those  who 
drive  find  that  compact  cars  are  too  small 
to  carry  them  and  their  wheelchairs  and  they 
have  to  use  larger,  less  economical  cars. 

Certainly  the  time  has  come  for  Vermont- 
ers  and  other  Americans  to  take  a  good,  hard 
look  at  the  problems  of  the  handicapped  and 
pledge  to  take  steps  to  help  them  by  elimi- 
nating the  barriers  that  block  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  activities  of  Ufe  which  the 
rest  of  us  take  for  granted. 


SOLAR  ENERGY  IS  COMING. 
SLOWLY 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  this  month's  issue  of  Fortune 
magazine  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  article,  entitled 
"Solar  Energy  Is  Here.  But  It's  Not  Yet 
Utopia,"  by  Edmimd  Faltermayer,  states 
quite  clearly  that  there  is  a  growing 
number  of  firms  in  this  country  that  are 
manufacturing.  Installing  and  operating 
solar  heating  and  cooling  equipment  but 
that  there  are  still  changes  necessary  to 
insure  that  the  market  for  this  equip- 
ment grows. 

Mr.  Faltermayer  makes  several  cogent 
points  In  this  article  which  should  in- 
terest the  Members  of  this  Congress.  He 
says: 

At  the  local  level,  zoning  laws  need  to  be 
amended  to  protect  "sun  rights,"  lest  build- 
ing owners  one  day  find  their  solar  Installa- 
tions shaded  by  newly  built  structures. 
States  can  help  by  mandating  or  permitting 
local  laws  that  would  waive  property  taxes 
on  solar  installations:  a  dozen  States  have 
done  so.  The  Federal  Qovernment's  role 
ought  to  be  to  prosecute  the  fraudxUent 
operators  who  are  moving  into  solar  energy, 
and  to  help  set  standards  that  will  enable  a 
purchaser  of  a  solar  system  to  know  what  he 
is  getting:  the  government  is  already  busy  in 
both  areas. 

I  should  like  to  note  that  there  have 
been  a  number  of  initiatives  undertaken 
in  this  area. 

My  State  of  New  Hampshire,  for  in- 


stance,  has  already  passed  a  local  op- 
tion that  provides  that  tax  assessors 
need  not  assess  the  value  of  a  solar  in- 
stallation in  assessing  a  home  for  prop- 
erty taxes  if  the  town  or  city  for  whom 
he  works  agrees. 

Further,  on  the  issue  of  Government 
standards.  I  wrote  to  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  Carla  Hills, 
last  spring  following  hearings  before  the 
Select  Cbmmittee  on  Small  Business  that 
I  chaired  with  Senators  Hathaway  and 
Nelson,  to  request  development  of  stand- 
ards for  use  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration in  insuring  home  mort- 
gages. Mrs.  Hills  Informs  me  that  these 
standards  should  be  implemented  late 
this  spring. 

To  help  small  businesses  develop  solar 
energy.  I  Introduced  legislation  on  Janu- 
ary 19.  1975,  S.  2845,  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Free  Enter- 
prise Act  of  1976,  that  would  greatly  in- 
crease Government  aid  going  to  small 
business  in  solar  energy  and  increase  the 
activities  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration's technology  assistance  program. 
Twenty-two  Senators  are  now  cospon- 
soring  that  legislation. 

Work  is  progressing  on  solar  energy. 
The  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  will  have  an  increased 
budget  for  research  and  development 
this  year.  There  will  be  standards.  Pri- 
vate Industry  is  moving  ahead.  Solar  en- 
ergy is  coming,  but  slowly. 
ExHisrr  1 

SoLAH  Enesct  Is  Hekk.  Bttt  It's  Not  Tet 

Utoio* 

(By  Edmund  Faltermayer) 

In  many  momentous  ways,  solar  energy 
seems  the  perfect  answer  to  our  energy  prob- 
lems. It  Is  completely  benign  to  the  environ- 
ment. It  falls  In  everyone's  backyard,  where 
no  cartel  can  touch  it,  and  It  Is  everlastingly 
abundant.  In  Just  one  year  the  radiation 
reaching  the  surface  of  the  n.S.  exceeds  the 
total  amount  of  fossil  energy  that  will  ever 
be  extracted  In  this  country. 

With  attributes  like  those,  sun  power  is 
arousing  plenty  of  excited  speculation  these 
days,  and  a  fair  amount  of  bumper-sticker 
faddlsm  as  well.  If  enthusiasm  were  all  that 
mattered,  solar  energy  would  already  be  mov- 
ing toward  stardom  on  the  energy  stage.  Un- 
fortunately. It  has  some  Inherent  limitations 
and  problems. 

Unlike  foasU  or  nuclear  fuels,  solar  energy 
cannot  be  stored  for  long  periods  or  hauled 
to  sun-deflclent  regions,  such  as  the  Pacific 
Northwest  or  the  downtown  canyons  of  big 
cities.  The  earliest  hope  for  transporting  sun- 
shine lies  In  converting  It  to  electricity  for 
the  utility  grid,  with  devices  like  the  experi- 
mental "hellostat"  on  the  opposite  page.  But 
big  solar  power  stations  are  at  least  ten  years 
off.  For  now,  solar  energy  must  be  used  with- 
in a  very  short  distance  of  a  sxirface  receiving 
sunlight,  which  for  most  purposes  means  It 
mxist  be  used  within  the  occupied  areas 
beneath  the  roof  of  a  building. 

The  bigger  problem  is  the  high  cost  of 
gathering  the  sun's  free  energy.  While  the 
total  national  "rainfall"  of  solar  radiation 
Is  staggering,  It  comes  as  an  Intermittent 
drizzle  on  a  given  rooftop.  This  means  that  a 
very  large  portion  of  that  roof  must  be  cov- 
ered with  special  materials  or  devices  to  cap- 
ture the  energy  needed  for  most  tasks,  and 
that  usually  takes  a  lot  of  money.  More  is 
needed  for  special  storage  units  that  can  hold 
the  solar  energy  needed  to  tide  consumers 
through  the  night.  Wlien  the  high  front-end 


Investment  Is  taken  into  account,  the  use  of 
solar  energy  generally  turns  out  to  be  mors 
expensive  than  the  use  of  conventional  fuels. 
In  some  cases  ten  times  as  expensive. 

But  the  Important  news  lies  in  some  note- 
worthy exceptions  that  now  exist.  Thanks 
to  the  inflation  In  energy  prices  over  the 
last  three  years,  sun  power  has  crossed  tb« 
threshold  of  economic  competitiveness  in  a 
number  of  specific  situations.  Merely  by  ex- 
ploiting these  situations,  the  country's  em- 
bryonic solar-energy  Industry,  highlighted  in 
the  portfolio  beginning  on  page  107,  could 
win  a  percent  or  two  of  the  energy  market.  It 
could  do  so,  moreover,  largely  without  sub- 
sidies or  tax  advantages,  which  are  being 
widely  proposed.  Each  1  percent  shift  of  the 
nation's  energy  usage  to  sun  power  would 
entail  a  capital  Investment  of  at  least  930 
billion  by  energy  consumers.  This  flow  of 
money  would  support  the  further  work  that 
must  be  done  by  the  new  solar  Industry  to 
shrink  those  heavy  front-end  costs. 

If  those  costs  could  be  brought  down,  the 
move  to  solar  energy  Just  might  grow  Into 
the  biggest  economic  development  since  the 
automobile  revolution.  A  third  of  the  na- 
tion's energy.  Including  a  shocking  amount 
of  our  dwindling  natural  gas,  Is  used  merely 
to  provide  low-temperature  heat.  In  the  form 
of  hot  water  or  air  ranging  from  90  to  300 
degrees.  The  sun.  beating  down  right  now  on 
the  rooftops  of  the  buildings  In  which  Amer- 
icans live  and  work,  could  provide  the  bulk 
of  that  heat.  Another  fourth  of  the  country's 
energy  is  used  to  make  electricity.  Much  of 
that,  too,  could  be  supplied  right  from  con- 
sumers' roofs. 

THK    CASE    FOR    GOING    "PASSIVX" 

Solar  energy  has  already  found  customMi 
at  each  of  Its  three  levels  of  technological 
complexity.  The  simplest  technology  relies 
mainly  on  architecture  to  achieve  "passive" 
solar  heating;  buildings  are  simply  designed 
to  soak  up  lots  of  sun.  More  complex  are 
"active"  heating  systems  based  on  so-called 
flat-plate  collectors  mounted  on  rooftops. 
These  systems  Involve  fairly  elaborate  meth- 
ods of  collecting  heat  and  transferring  It  to 
storage  units.  At  the  top  of  the  technology 
spectrum  are  various  systems  for  focusing 
sunlight  optically  to  get  the  high-tempera- 
ture heat  needed  for  some  industrial  vises  or 
for  turning  sunlight  directly  Into  electric 
current. 

In  the  beet-known  passive  system,  whose 
basic  concept  has  been  around  for  decades, 
huge  south-facing  windows  allow  bub.  to 
pour  In  during  daytime  In  the  cold  months. 
With  today's  insulating  materials,  Including 
special  curtains  that  are  dravm  at  sunset, 
homes  with  passive  systems  are  able  to  hold 
most  of  their  heat  at  night.  As  with  any 
solar  space-heating  system,  a  conventional 
furnace  provides  warmth  during  cloudy 
spells.  A  few  latter-day  Jeffersonlans.  Intent 
on  self-sufficiency,  fall  back  on  wood-burning 
stoves  supplied  with  fuel  from  their  own 
acreage. 

There  are  problems  with  passive  systems, 
but  these  do  not  Involve  economics.  Passive 
systems  usually  add  little  or  nothing  to  the 
cost  of  a  new  home  and.  according  to  soms 
studies,  can  deliver — even  in  areas  as  far 
north  as  New  York — as  many  British  thermal 
unite  as  far  costlier  "active"  systems  uslnf 
rooftop  collectors.  The  problems,  Instesd, 
concern  matters  of  comfort.  The  sunshine 
that  pours  in  can  be  blinding  during  the  day 
and  can  drive  Interior  temperatures  to  op- 
pressive levels. 

A  "passive"  approach  developed  In  the 
1950's  by  Felix  Trombe.  France's  leading 
solar  authority,  addresses  both  problems — 
though  perhaps  creating  others  involving 
aesthetics.  In  Trombe-type  bouses,  the  en- 
tire south  wall  consists  of  thick  masonry 
with  very  few  windows  or  none  at  all.  Faced 
with  glass  or  some  other  material  that  al- 
lows sunlight  to  pass  through  to  the  mason- 
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ry  but  inhibits  the  reradlatlon  of  heat  out- 
ward, the  south  wall  accumulates  heat  dur- 
ing the  day  and  gives  it  up  graduaUy  to  the 
Interior  of  the  house  at  nlgbt.  Natiiral  con- 
vection helps  to  circulate  the  heat.  A  num- 
ber of  Trombe-type  bouses  are  being  built 
around  the  U.S..  and  a  growing  market  for 
them  may  develop.  But  many  Americans 
would  probably  object  to  the  loss  of  a  view 
to  the  south. 

IN  ZEKO  WEATHER.   200  DSGREES 

The  middle  band  of  the  technology  spec- 
trum, which  is  getting  the  lion's  share  of 
attention  these  days.  Is  occupied  by  the  "ac- 
tive" systems  that  employ  flat-plate  coUec- 
tors.  Usually  mounted  in  large  groups  on 
rcoftops,  these  devices  are  used  to  heat  both 
water  and  the  interiors  of  buildings. 

A  flat-plate  collector  Is  merely  a  shallow 
box  with  an  "absorber  plate" — generally 
sheet  steel,  copper,  or  aluminum — whose 
black-painted  surface  converts  sunlight  to 
heat.  In  a  typical  collector,  perhaps  six  feet 
long  and  three  feet  wide,  two  glass  covers 
and  a  backing  of  Insulation  help  to  trap  the 
heat,  which,  even  in  zero  weather,  can  reach 
200  degrees  on  a  cloudless  day.  In  all  active 
systems  this  heat  U  mecbanlcaUy  moved 
elsewhere.  In  some  collectors.  It  Is  transfer- 
red to  water,  which  heats  up  as  It  Is  pumped 
through  small  tubes  attached  to  the  absorb- 
er plate;  the  water  then  goes  to  a  heating 
system  or  storage  tank.  Air  Is  the  medium 
for  heat  transfer  In  other  systems.  Including 
the  one  diagrammed  on  the  facing  page.     \ 

The  competitiveness  of  all  these  systems 
depends  on  the  number  of  BTU's  gathered 
per  dollar  Invested  in  them.  Hoyt  C.  Hottel 
of  M.I.T..  an  energy  expert  who  has  been  In- 
volved In  solar  heating  for  decades  and  who 
is  an  authority  on  the  flat-plate  collector, 
stresses  the  device's  modest  output.  "A 
range  of  100.000  to  250,000  BTU's  per  square 
foot  per  year  brackets  the  output  of  any- 
thing I  can  design  or  choose  In  a  good  part 
of  the  country,"  he  says.  To  put  that  Into 
perspective,  each  square  foot  of  collector 
surface  annually  saves  the  equivalent  of 
only  one  to  2.5  gallons  of  heating  oil,  assum- 
ing this  Is  burned  In  a  basement  furnace 
that  Is  70  percent  efficient.  These  days,  that 
fuel  Is  worth  from  40  cents  to  $1. 

FORGKT  NOT  "HOTTEL'S  LAW" 

If  the  Investment  In  a  flat-plate  collector 
system  Is  to  be  recouped  within  a  reasonable 
period.  Hottel  argues,  the  system  cannot  cost 
more  per  square  foot  than  ten  times  the 
yearly  fuel  saving.  When  heating  oU  Is  the 
alternative,  the  limit  for  the  complete  sys- 
tem, counting  collectors  and  storage.  Is  there- 
fore $4  to  $10  per  square  foot  of  Collector 
surface.  Many  of  the  systems  being  Installed 
these  days  cost  far  more,  Hottel  notes,  par- 
ticularly those  used  for  space  beating.  A 
recipient  of  international  awards  for  his 
solar  research.  Hottel  has  lately  peppered  his 
acceptance  speeches  with  admonitions  that 
the  present  "unreserved  enthusiasm"  about 
solar  energy  may  later  be  remembered  as  a 
"period  of  midsummer  madness  brought  on 
by  the  sim." 

Despite  these  caveats,  Hottel  believes  the 
flat-plate  collector  now  has  an  edge  here 
and  there.  On*  promising  market,  he  be- 
lieves, Is  solar  heating  of  backyard  swim- 
ming pools,  which  has  Indeed  begun  to  catch 
on.  Swimming-pool  beating  has  a  nvimber  of 
advantages  when  It  comes  to  gathering  BTU's 
from  the  sun.  Very  low  temperatures  are  de- 
manded of  the  heaters.  Just  enough  to  take 
the  chill  off  the  water  and  extend  the  swim- 
ming season.  Consequently,  the  absorber 
plates  used  In  a  typical  coUectlon  system 
never  become  hot  enough  to  lose  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  their  beat  through  re-radlation 
back  to  the  atmosphere;  thus  they  need 
neither  expensive  glass  covers  rax  a  backing 
of  Insulation.  No  elaborate  pumping  and 
heat-storage  components  are  necessary,  since 


the  systems  rely  on  pumping  equipment  that 
swimming  pools  need  anyway,  and  on  the 
pools  themselves  for  beat  storage. 

The  largest  maker  of  solar  heating  systems 
for  swimming  pools,  Fafco,  Inc.,  of  Menlo 
Park,  California,  wsea  very  Inexpensive  roof- 
top collectors  that  are  merely  panels  of  black 
plastic  resembling  corrugated  board,  con- 
taining tiny  ducts  through  which  water  is 
pumped.  These  collectors  retail  for  only  $2.50 
a  square  foot,  with  Installation  and  other 
hardware  bringing  the  total  cost  to  around 
•4. 

The  flat-plate  collector  also  makes  sense 
In  many  homes,  right  now,  as  a  means  of 
heating  water.  The  market  Is  large:  hot  water 
In  the  home  accounts  for  a  very  respectable 
4  percent  of  the  nation's  energy  consump- 
tion. Hot-water  systems  require  fancier  flat- 
plate  collectors  than  those  used  to  beat 
swimming  pools.  But  this  cost  disadvantage 
Is  partly  offset  by  the  excellent  load  factor 
on  a  hot-water  system,  which  Is  used  the 
year  round.  Furthermore,  no  special  storage 
unit  Is  necessary.  Sun-heated  water  flows  to 
a  standard  type  of  basement  hot-water  tank, 
whose  regular  heating  element  switches  on 
during  cloudy  weather.  Rooftop  hot-water 
heaters  were  fairly  common  In  Florida  until 
the  1950's.  when  cheap  natural  gas  became 
available  and  production  stt^ped.  Now  W.  R. 
Bobbins  Roofing  Co.  of  Miami  is  seizing  hot- 
water  systems  again  and  several  other  Florida 
companies  have  entered  the  business. 

Solar  hot  water  has  also  begun  to  find  a 
brand-new  market  In  the  Northeast.  A  Con- 
necticut company  called  Sunworks  Inc.. 
beaded  by  Everett  M.  Barber,  Jr..  engineer- 
ing professor  at  Yale,  is  one  of  the  new  com- 
panies selling  hot-water  systems.  Barber  be- 
Ueves  that  solar  hot-water  heating  Is  "going 
to  be  In  all  over  the  country  very  quickly." 
Any  existing  home  with  a  reasonably  steep 
roof  facing  south.  Barber  maintains,  can 
meet  most  of  its  hot-water  needs  with  only 
forty  to  eighty  square  feet  of  flat-plate 
collectors. 

Sunworks'  hot-water  systems,  costing  be- 
tween $1,000  and  $1,600.  are  said  to  pay  for 
themselves  In  less  than  ten  years  in  most 
homes  that  have  electric  hot-water  heaters, 
as  two-flfUis  of  the  country's  homes  do.  In 
New  York  City  and  parts  of  Westchester 
Co\mty.  where  residential  electric  rates  nm 
to  a  sky-tilgh  8  cents  a  kilowatt-hour,  the 
payback  comes  In  only  three  years. 

SLEEPING   ON    A  BED    OF   ROCKS 

Space  heating,  though  presenting  an  ap- 
portunity  of  tantalizing  proportions.  Is  a 
much  tougher  game  for  the  flat-plate  ool- 
,  lector.  One  major  problem  is  the  poor  load 
factor  on  a  solar  space-beating  system,  which 
may  sit  idle  half  the  yeat  As  a  general  prop- 
osition, the  active  space-beating  systems 
now  on  the  market  are  economic  only  if  used 
as  a  secondary  source  of  warmth,  In  which 
case  the  Investment  is  minimal.  It  prob- 
ably pays  right  now,  for  example,  to  install 
flat-plate  collectors  to  preheat  ventilating  air 
for  schools  and  other  buildings  that  are  oc- 
cupied mainly  during  daylight  hours.  "You 
might  save  only  25  percent  of  your  heating 
bill  In  that  way,"  says  Roger  Schmidt,  who 
heads  Honeywell's  large  solar-research  pro- 
gram, "but  you'd  recoup  your  Investment  In 
less  than  flve  years." 

Such  quick  returns  are  seldom  available 
when  flat-plate  collectors  are  used  as  a  jirin- 
cipal  source  of  heat,  particularly  in  a  build- 
ing that  must  be  warmed  round  the  clock. 
A  large  expanse  of  collectors  is  needed  in 
those  situations.  In  northern  states,  where 
good  sunlight  Is  available  only  six  hours  on 
clear  winter  days,  a  house  with  2,000  sqttare 
feet  of  living  space  needs  at  least  500  square 
feet  of  collectors.  Space-heating  systems  also 
require  large  heat-storage  systems,  in  the 
form  of  a  bed  of  rocks  or  a  hot-water  tank. 
These  storage  units  add  another  layer  onto 
front-end  costs. 


It  Is  particularly  expensive  to  "retrofit"  a 
space-heating  system  Into  an  existing  home, 
though  BOtne  homeowners  are  doing  it.  Even 
in  new  homes  a  rooftop  array  with  500  square 
feet  of  collectors,  plus  a  storage  unit  and  all 
the  associated  hardware  and  labor,  will  typi- 
cally add  a  forbidding  $10,000  to  the  home's 
price.  And  that  system  will  normally  pro- 
vide only  about  three-fourths  of  the  build- 
ing's heat.  It  costs  dearly  to  Install  a  big 
enough  collector  surface  and  a  large  enough 
storage  unit  to  tide  the  home  through,  say. 
an  entire  week  of  rainy  weather. 

MOT  AN  IMPOSSIBLE  DREAM 

Nevertheless  space  heating  has  a  small 
place  in — ^well.  the  sun.  A  growing  number  of 
the  country's  new  homes  are  being  built  In 
areas  where  new  natural-gas  hookups  are  no 
longer  allowed,  and  In  which  there  Is  no  de- 
pendable supplier  of  beating  oil  or  propane 
either.  Faced  with  this  problem,  more  and 
more  builders  are  installing  electric  heat  of 
the  familiar  "resistance"  type.  But  such  heat 
Is  very  expensive  In  many  areas.  In  situations 
where  electricity  costs  more  than  about  3*4 
cents  a  kilowatt-hour — the  equivalent  of  a 
dollar  a  gaUon  for  heating  oil — the  flat-plate 
solar  collector  can  save  money.  Even  where 
It  cannot,  a  solar  heating  system  may  pro- 
vide peace  of  mind,  particularly  for  owners 
of  industrial  plants  and  warehouses  who  fear 
natural-gas  curtailments  or  cutoffs  in  the 
years  ahead. 

If  space-heating  systems  are  ever  to  be- 
come commonplace,  their  cost  will  surely 
liave  to  fall — probably  to  well  below  $10  a 
square  foot.  That  Is  by  no  means  an  Impos- 
sible dream.  Good  aluminum  storm  windows 
cost  about  $1.50  a  square  foot  Installed.  It 
is  bard  to  see  why.  In  a  solar  Indvistry  grown 
to  comparable  maturity,  a  decent  flat-plate 
collector  should  cost  much  more  than  three 
times  that  amount,  «•  why  a  complete  in- 
stalled system  with  storage  should  run  much 
above  $7  a  square  foot. 

But  that  Is  off  m  the  future.  Just  how 
far  off  Is  suggested  by  the  economics  of 
manufacture  at  Solaron  Corp.  of  Denver,  a 
company  counting  Itself  as  the  first  publicly 
held  enterprise  exclusively  In  solar  energy. 
The  materials  alone  for  Solaron's  air-type 
collector,  when  purchased  In  carload  lots 
at  the  most  favorable  prices,  cost  over  $3 
a  square  foot.  These  Include  sheet  steel  for 
the  absorber  plate,  special  Insulation  that 
will  not  decompose  under  the  fierce  tempera- 
tures that  collectors  reach  when  Idle  In  sum- 
mertime, heat-resistant  gasketlng  materials, 
and  high-strength  tempered  glass  of  the 
"low-iron"  type  that  allows  a  very  high  per- 
centage of  sunlight  to  pass  through.  By  the 
time  other  costs  are  added  In,  plus  a  profit 
for  manufacturer  and  distributor,  the  retail 
price  Just  for  the  collector  climbs  to  about 
$11  a  square  foot.  Storage  and  installation 
costs  bring  the  total  price  of  the  system  to 
$17  per  square  foot. 

Solaron's  manufacturing  processes  are 
already  fairly  efficient,  with  factory  labor 
amounting  to  less  than  a  tenth  of  produc- 
tion cost.  The  company's  president,  John  C. 
Bayless.  foresees  no  dramatic  reductions  as 
volume  rises,  only  steady  Incremental  sav- 
ings of  2  to  6  percent  a  year.  The  high  price 
on  Solaron's  products.  It  should  be  noted, 
has  not  prevented  the  company  from  selling 
fifty-five  of  its  systems  for  homes,  com- 
mercial buUdlngs,  and  even  a  new  branch  of 
a  savlnga-and-loan  bank.  Solaron  expects  to 
be  In  the  black  by  the  second  half  of  this 
year,  sooner  than  most  of  Its  struggling 
competitors. 

nkeded:  more  btd's  for  a  buck 
The  only  way  to  bring  down  the  cost  of 
space  heating  right  now,  given  today's  pro- 
duction volumes,  is  to  use  cheaper  materials 
or  to  redesign  collectors  to  wring  more  BTU's 
from  them.  Harry  E.  Thomason  of  suburban 
Washington,  D.C.,  Is  the  leading  exponent  of 
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%  no-frllls  approach.  In  Thomason's  collec- 
tors, which  retail  at  only  $4  a  square  foot 
ready  for  mounting,  water  trickles  down 
open  grooves  In  sheets  of  black-painted  cor- 
rugated aluminum  covered  with  a  single 
pane  of  untempered  glass. 

The  solar  fraternity  splits  right  down  the 
middle  on  Harry  Thomason.  "Thomason's  is 
Just  about  the  most  economically  viable  sys- 
tem I  know  of,"  declares  John  I.  Yellott  of 
Arizona  State  University,  one  of  the  world's 
leading  authorities  on  solar  energy.  But 
others  in  the  field  contend  that  the  use  of 
open  troughs  causes  water  condensation  on 
the  Inside  of  the  glass  cover;  the  phe- 
nomenon, they  say,  lowers  efficiency  and 
makes  the  Thomason  system  a  poor  bet  for 
space  heating  in  regions  with  very  cold 
winters.  "Ill  bet  he's  losing  half  his  heat 
that  way,"  snorts  a  member  of  the  antl- 
Thomason  faction.  The  condensation  was 
apparent  to  a  visitor  recently  touring  a 
Thomason  home,  but  the  Inventor  denied 
that  it  impaired  performance.  Iliomason, 
who  does  not  mind  when  admirers  compare 
him  to  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Just  might  have 
the  right  concept,  at  least  for  mild  climates. 

The  other  path  to  the  promised  land  1b 
the  dogged  pursuit  of  improvements  In  de- 
sign that  would  raise  the  efficiency  of  flat- 
plate  collectors.  At  midday  In  cloudless 
weather,  at  central  latitudes  in  the  VS., 
about  300  BTU's  of  solar  radiation  per  hour 
strike  a  square  foot  of  surface  facing  the 
sun.  But  only  about  120  BTU's  are  drawn 
off  as  useful  heat  from  most  collectors  now 
on  the  market.  This  output  could  be  nearly 
doubled  by  various  means.  More  light  gets 
through  a  collector's  glass  covers  if  they  are 
acid-etched  to  cut  reflection.  And  less  heat 
Is  reradlated  from  the  metal  absorber  plate 
If  its  black  paint  is  replaced  by  a  black 
"selective  coating"  applied  by  chemical  or 
electroplating  techniques.  The  efficiency  of 
a  collector  can  also  be  raised  about  50  per- 
cent by  creating  a  vacuum  inside  it  that 
virtually  eliminates  heat  loss.  Owens-niinols 
has  begun  selling  Sunpak  collectors  based 
on  the  vacuum  principle:  these  consist  of 
banks  of  tubes  resembling  fluorescent  lights. 

The  chief  drawback  of  many  of  these  de- 
sign Improvements  is  their  high  cost.  Owens- 
Illinois  has  Introduced  the  Sunpak,  for 
example,  at  a  Tlffanyesque  $20  to  $25  a  square 
foot.  But  the  company  hopes  to  bring  the 
price  down  to  $10  within  two  or  three  years 
as  volume  rises  and  development  costs  are 
written  off.  At  that  price,  Owens-nilnols 
believes,  the  collector  can  compete  with  fos- 
sil fuels  because  of  its  high  efficiency  and 
because  It  can  be  iiaed  for  several  special 
applications. 

One  of  these  is  summer  air  conditioning, 
which  holds  the  promise  of  Improving  the 
load  factor  on  solar  heating  systems  and 
hence  their  economics.  Gas-flred  cooling  sys- 
tems of  the  "absorption"  type  can  be  modi- 
fled  to  run  on  water  heated  to  220  degrees 
by  the  sun.  But  the  heat  from  most  of  today's 
solar  collectors  is  not  quite  high  enough 
for  this  purpose.  A  s\m-powered  cooling  unit 
recently  installed  at  an  Atlanta  school  under 
a  federal  demonstration  grant,  for  example, 
can  handle  only  two-thirds  of  its  nominal 
cooling  load. 

A  tnnON   MADE  IN  HKAVEN 

The  flnal  way  to  Improve  the  chances  of 
the  flat-plate  collector  is  to  marry  it  up 
with  the  amazing  machine  known  as  the 
heat  pump,  an  electric-powered  device  that 
Is  already  used  in  almost  a  million  American 
homes  for  space  heating.  The  heat  pump  Is 
simply  a  device  for  moving  heat  "against 
the  cxurrent"  in  the  thermal  sense,  i.e.,  from 
a  cold  place  to  a  warm  place.  Refrigerators 
are  simple  heat  pumps  that  move  heat  from 
their  Interiors  to  the  rest  of  the  kitchen. 
In  the  case  of  space  heating,  the  heat  being 
moved  is  extracted  from  the  out-of-doors, 
speciflcally.  from  the  s\m-denved  heat  that 


is  present  In  any  outside  air  that  is  above 
absolute  zero.  In  a  sense,  then,  the  heat  pump 
Is  a  "solar"  device. 

The  flat-plate  collector  and  the  heat  pump, 
it  would  seem,  were  made  for  each  other. 
The  efficiency  of  heat  pvimps  falls  sharply 
when  the  outside  temperature  drops  below 
20  degrees,  which  helps  explain  why  they 
have  not  caught  on  north  of  the  Mason- 
Dixon  line.  However,  the  pumps  work  beauti- 
fully in  the  far  north  If  they  can  draw  heat 
from  water  or  air  warmed  to  a  modest  60 
degrees  or  so  by  flat-plate  collectors.  These, 
in  turn,  function  more  efficiently  If  they  do 
not  have  to  bear  the  entire  heating  load  on 
bitter-cold  days. 

Studies  have  shown  that  a  home  with  a 
hybrid  solar  and  heat-pump  system  will  use 
only  a  quarter  as  much  electricity  for  winter 
heating,  or  even  less,  as  It  will  with  electric 
heating  of  the  resistance  type.  The  only 
drawback  in  a  hybrid  system  is  that  its  roof- 
top collectors  may  sit  idle  in  summer  when. 
In  most  cases,  the  heat  pump  Is  reversed  to 
function  as  a  conventional  air  conditioner. 
Still,  the  heat  pump  and  the  flat-plate  col- 
lector may  have  a  big  future  together.  One 
of  the  largest  solar  buildings  in  the  world,  a 
new  25,000-square-foot  building  at  New  Mex- 
ico State  University  in  Las  Cruces,  has  a 
hybrid  system.  Its  designer,  Frank  Brldgers. 
a  well-known  engineer  in  solar-heating  cir- 
cles, plans  to  Incorporate  such  systems  In 
larger  buildings  on  which  he  Is  now  working. 

Much  of  the  higher-technology  side  of 
solar  energy  involves  research  on  promising 
ways  to  concentrate  the  sun's  rays  by  optical 
means.  Northrup,  Inc..  a  Hutchins,  Texas, 
company  that  makes  conventional  heating 
and  cooling  equipment,  recently  brought  the 
flrst  concentrating  collector  to  market.  By 
focusing  sunlight  on  a  water-fllled  tube,  the 
collector  easily  beats  the  water  to  the  tem- 
peratures needed  for  air  conditioning.  On  a 
clear  day  the  Northrup  collector  is  said  to 
put  out  twice  as  many  BTU's  per  square  foot 
as  a  flat-plate  collector. 

The  offsetting  disadvantages  are  two.  Vir- 
tually all  collectors  that  focus  sunlight. 
Northrup's  among  them,  must  swing  to  fol- 
low the  sun  as  it  crosses  the  sky.  This  means 
motors  and  parts  that  can  malfunction.  The 
second  problem  is  that  concentrating  col- 
lectors cannot  iise  diffuse  solar  radiation,  as 
flat-plate  collectors  can.  In  the  Northeast, 
with  its  hazy  autunui  days  and  Its  muggy 
summers,  up  to  half  the  sun's  energy  Is 
diffuse  rather  than  direct.  Nevertheless,  the 
Burger  King  chain  Is  optimistic  about  a 
Northrup  system  that  It  Is  testing  in  New 
Jersey. 

The  price  of  Northrup's  collectors  might 
also  be  considered  a  drawback;  they  run  as 
high  as  $24  a  square  foot,  counting  installa- 
tion and  heat  storage.  But  educational  Insti- 
tutions, as  well  as  corporations,  are  showing 
a  lot  of  interest.  Trinity  University  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  is  seriously  considering  the 
Northrup  collectors  for  a  building  whose 
heating  and  alr-condltloning  costs  have 
Jumped  eightfold  in  the  past  two  years. 
THE  PRomrs  m  photovoltaics 

Photovoltaic  cells  offer  the  only  solar  elec- 
tricity available  today.  These  cells,  which 
have  no  moving  parts,  are  made  of  two  thin 
layers  of  material,  one  of  them  a  semicon- 
ducting material  such  as  silicon,  the  other  a 
metal  such  as  aluminum  or  silver.  Light 
stimulates  the  flow  of  electrons  across  the 
layers  to  generate  ciurent  that  Is  then  drawn 
off  in  wires.  Photovoltaic  cells  can  be  used 
for  any  purpose  requiring  electricity;  they 
even  recharge  solar  wrlstwatches. 

The  price  of  photovoltaics  has  plunged  to 
$17  a  watt  from  $200  only  five  years  ago. 
That  still  leaves  them  far  too  expensive  for 
general-  use.  But  they  can  provide  electricity 
at  a  tenth  the  cost  of  flashlight  batteries, 
and  they  have  already  found  a  commercial 
market  in  powering  machines  and  Instru- 


ments In  remote  areas  off  the  electrlc-utlllty 
network. 

The  price  of  photovoltaics  Is  bound  to  keep 
falling:  the  only  question  Is  how  fast  and 
how  far.  Right  now  most  photovoltaics  are 
made  from  expensive,  chemically  pure  silicon 
rods  that  can  be  sliced  to  the  necessary  thin- 
ness only  by  costly  methods.  But  a  Joint  ven- 
tiu-e  run  by  Tyco  Laboratories  Inc.  and  Mobil 
Oil  Corp.  reports  steady  advances  in  a  radical 
new  method  for  growing  long  thin  ribbons  of 
pure  silicon  suitable  for  photovoltaic  panels. 
Another  company.  Solar  Energy  Systems, 
Inc.,  which  has  substantial  backing  from 
Shell  Oil,  is  making  the  cells  from  cadmium 
sulflde,  a  cheaper  material.  By  the  mld- 
1980's,  some  optimists  say.  a  further  flfty- 
or  hundred-fold  price  reduction  is  possible  in 
the  price  of  photovoltaics.  That  might  put 
cells  on  everyone's  roof. 

A   SOLAB    PORK   BARREL 

Since  solar  energy  already  has  a  small  and 
valid  commercial  role,  the  last  thing  the 
country  needs  is  a  giant  new  federal  program 
to  help  bring  It  along.  Yet  that  is  precisely 
what  is  taking  shape.  The  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  and  other 
federal  agencies  are  now  spending  $100  mil- 
lion a  year  on  solar  programs,  and  there  is 
talk  in  Washington  of  billion-dollar 
appropriations  levels  a  few  years  hence.  Un- 
fortunately, some  of  this  money  Is  even  now 
being  spent  on  demonstrations  of  solar 
heating  and  cooling  system  known  to  be 
overpriced,  and  on  what  might  be  termed 
"technological  welfare":  research  on 
futuristic  solar  contrivances  by  surplus  aero- 
space engineers.  Much  of  the  government 
money,  moreover,  has  gone  not  to  the  small 
inventors  and  entrepreneurs  who  have  done 
much  of  the  Innovating  and  taken  most  of 
the  risks,  but  to  large  corporations  schooled 
in  research  grantsmanship.  The  country,  In 
short,  may  be  getting  another  pork  barrel. 

Clearly,  some  amount  of  federally  flnanced 
research  Is  needed.  But  many  of  the  govern- 
mental actions  required  at  this  time  are  less 
glamoroiis  and  costly  than  some  Congress- 
man eager  to  "do  something"  would  care  to 
hear.  At  the  local  level,  zoning  laws  need  to 
be  amended  to  protect  "sun  rights,"  lest 
building  owners  one  day  flnd  their  soUr 
installations  shaded  by  newly  built  struc- 
tures. States  can  help  by  mandating  or  per- 
mitting local  laws  that  would  waive  property 
taxes  on  solar  installations;  a  dozen  states 
have  done  so.  The  federal  government's  role 
ought  to  be  to  prosecute  the  fraudulent  op- 
erators who  are  said  to  be  moving  into  solar 
energy,  and  to  help  set  standards  that  will 
enable  a  purchaser  of  a  solar  system  to 
know  what  he  is  getting;  the  government  Is 
already  busy  In  both  areas. 

?ven  if  government  were  to  do  practically 
nothing,  the  new  solar  industry  would  bene- 
fit simply  from  the  passage  of  time.  In  an- 
other two  or  three  years,  homeowners  with 
trouble-free  solar  heating  systems  will  be 
boasting  to  neighbors  about  their  low  fuel 
bills.  More  companies  will  develop  do-it- 
yourself  solar-heating  kits,  which  will  en- 
able sun-minded  homeowners  to  save  on  in- 
stallation costs.  Finally,  more  experience  will 
be  gained  in  the  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion of  solar  collectors.  Possibly  they  can 
best  be  mass-produced  in  a  few  locations. 
But  small  operators,  producing  on  the  scale 
of  aluminum  storm-window  fabricators  and 
selling  directly  to  builders  and  homeowners, 
might  be  able  to  offer  lower  prices.  If  solar 
energy  really  takes  off,  it  thus  might  give 
birth  to  hundreds  of  small-  and  medlum- 
si2ie  companies,  instead  of  creating  another 
Detroit. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  104 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  Senate  Rules  Committee's  Subcom- 


mittee on  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
held  hearings  on  Senate  Resolution  104, 
which  would  provide  limited  legislative 
authority  for  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 

This  resolution  was  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway) 
and  myself.  We  have  now  been  joined  by 
70  of  our  colleagues  in  this  effort.  I  was 
pleased  to  testify  in  support  of  the  reso- 
lution at  yesterday's  hearing  along  with 
the  Senator  from  Maine.  Joining  us  in 
testimony  in  favor  of  this  proposal  were 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
sok)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Toi^  (Mr. 
jAvrrs),  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Durxin),  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Willxaks)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark),  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoitye),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee), 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  , 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abottrezk)  ,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Ford)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  MoNTOYA),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  HoMPHREY),  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thttrmond), 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Haskell). 

In  view  of  this  strong  showing  of  bi- 
partisan support  for  Senate  Resolution 
104,  I  am  sure  that  all  my  colleagues 
would  want  to  review  the  testimony 
given  by  the  Senator  from  Maine.  For 
their  benefit,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Tkstimont  or  Senator  Wiluaic  D.  Hatr- 

AWAT 

As  the  cosponsor  of  S.  Res.  104, 1  am  pleased 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  present  my  views 
on  this  legislation  to  the  Rules  Committee. 

The  design  of  S.  Res.  104  is  quite  straight- 
forward. It  grants  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  legislative  jurisdiction 
over  bills  concerned  with  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  only,  without  affecting 
the  Jurisdiction  of  other  committees  over 
subject  matters  within  their  purview.  This 
is  a  very  limited  grant  of  jvirisdlction  to  the 
small  business  committee,  and  the  language 
of  the  proviso  in  S.  Res.  104  makes  it  clear 
that  when  legislation  concerns  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and  also  relates  to 
matters  extraneous  to  the  SBA,  the  Chair- 
man of  any  affected  committee  may  have 
the  bUl  referred  to  his  committee  prior  to 
floor  consideration. 

S.  Res.  104  Is  a  modest  and  logical  step 
recognizing  the  in^jortance  of  the  smaU  busi- 
ness community  In  the  efficient  function- 
ing of  our  economy.  Men  and  women  of 
the  small  business  community  provide  a  wide 
Mray  of  the  products  and  services  crucial  to 
our  economy,  and  they  are  responsible  for 
many  of  the  Innovative  and  technological 
advances  which  have  taken  place  throughout 
our  history.  The  person  with  only  an  Idea 
and  a  shoestring  has  much  to  gain  If  he  can 
develop  and  market  that  Idea  successfully; 
*aA  a  strong  small  business  community  helpa 


assure  all  of  us  that  there  will  be  a  more 
competitive  market  which  will  be  responsivs 
to  new  Ideas  and  technologies. 

The  overaU  signiflcance  of  the  smaU  busi- 
ness community  may  be  weU  lUustrated  bj 
a  few  brief  flgures:  there  are  over  12  million 
small  business  concerns;  small  business  em- 
ploys over  50  percent  of  all  working  Amer- 
icans; goods  and  services  provided  by  smaU 
biislnesses  account  for  43  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product.  These  figures  speak  elo- 
quently for  themselves. 

In  1953  Congress  recognized  the  Impor- 
tance of  fostering  a  strong  and  healthy  small 
business  community  and  the  need  to  focus 
on  the  problems  unique  to  that  community 
when  the  Small  Business  Administration,  an 
Independent  agency,  was  established.  Last 
year  as  part  of  its  overall  committee  reform 
effort,  the  House  of  Representatives  also  rec- 
ognized the  need  to  restructure  its  commit- 
tee system  to  refiect  this  emphasis  and  ac- 
cordingly, the  House  provided  Its  SmaU 
Business  Committee  with  legislative  author- 
ity. 8.  Res.  104  would,  in  a  carefuUy  limited 
manner,  merely  bring  the  Senate  up  to  date 
with  these  prior  actions. 

Because  of  the  limited  grant  of  Jurisdic- 
tion involved,  I  would  urge  that  S.  Res.  104 
receive  favorable  consideration  by  your  com- 
mittee regardless  of  any  decision  on  8.  Res. 
109,  which  calls  for  a  complete  study  of  the 
Senate  committee  structure.  Such  a  study, 
which  I  do  fully  support,  could  obviously  be 
time-consuming  and  there  are  substantial 
reasons  for  an  independent  Judgment  to  be 
made  on  the  merits  of  S.  Res.  104  itself.  If 
we  can  take  the  Hoxise  decision  as  an  exam- 
ple on  restructuring,  it  seems  apparent  that 
a  Senate  study  would  grant  Jurisdiction  to 
the  Small  Business  Committee  to  the  ex- 
tent provided  in  S.  Res.  104.  The  decision 
on  S.  Res.  104  should  be  made  now  and 
Incorporated  Into  such  a  study. 

The  history  of  this  proposal  to  give  legis- 
lative jurisdiction  to  the  SmaU  Btisiness 
Committee  is  extensive.  In  1949  the  Rules 
Committee  did  in  fact  favorably  report  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  a  more  far-reaching 
resolution  than  thf  one  being  considered 
today.  That  resolution  of  nearly  three  dec- 
ades ago  would  have  created  a  Committee 
with  Jurisdiction  over  "all  proposed  legisla- 
tion relating  to  the  problems  of  American 
smaU  business  enterprises."  When  that  reso- 
lution flnaUy  came  to  a  vote  on  the  Senate 
floor  In  1950,  however,  there  was  great  de- 
bate and  opposition  to  so  extensive  a  grant 
of  legislative  authority.  An  amended  resolu- 
tion was  passed  creating  the  present  Select 
Committee  on  SmaU  Business  with  investi- 
gative authority,  but  with  a  specific  prohi- 
bition on  any  grant  of  legislative  authority. 
That  situation  remains  today. 

Ironically,  the  Rules  Committee  report  on 
the  original  1949  resolution  pointed  out  that 
there  had  been  opposition  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Small  Business  Committee  without 
legislative  authority  and  that  one  argument 
against  such  a  committee  had  been  "that  a 
special  committee  (without  legislative  au- 
thority) .  .  .  cannot  act  directly  on  legisla- 
tion for  small  business,  once  Its  studies  and 
Investigations  on  a  subject  have  been  made." 
Accepting  the  logic  of  this  argument  against 
a  Select  Committee  the  Rules  Committee  had 
reported  out  its  resolution  granting  such  leg- 
islative authority  accordingly. 

The  issue  then  is  not  liew  to  this  Com- 
mittee or  to  the  Senate;  what  is  new  Is  the 
specific  approach  which  Is  taken  In  S.  Res. 
104.  Recognizing  the  objections  of  many 
members  to  any  diminution  in  the  authority 
of  existing  legislative  committees,  we  have 
drafted  a  carefully  circumscribed  resolution 
which  gives  the  present  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  exclusive  legislative  juris- 
diction only  over  matters  relating  to  the 
SmaU  Business  Administration.  This  con- 
forms to  the  overall  Senate  committee  struc- 
ture, which  reflects  the  concerns  of  many 


different  groups  and  classes  and  develc^M 
expertise  In  the  needs  and  problems  of  those 
interest  groups.  S.  Res.  104,  then,  wiU  grant 
to  the  small  business  community,  which  Is 
so  integral  a  part  of  owe  economy,  the  same 
recognition  and  visiblUty  which  other  groups 
have  In  our  present  committee  structure — 
groups  such  as  veterans,  fanners,  and  labor 
Interests. 

In  terms  of  existing  legislative  jurisdic- 
tions, S.  Res.  104  woiild  affect  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  Committee.  As  a  former  member  of 
that  same  committee.  I  shaU  not  belabw 
the  obvious  that  Jurtsdictlon  over  the  SmaU 
Business  Administration  is  only  a  very  minor 
part  of  the  broad  sweep  of  affairs  with  which 
the  Banking  Committee  is  necessarUy  con- 
cerned. Nor  shaU  I  belabor  the  point  that, 
at  tninimnm,  small  business  concerns  might 
frequently  seem  to  be  directly  at  odds  with 
the  concerns  of  other  Interests  which  come 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  Committee. 

In  fairness  to  the  Banking  Committee,  of 
course,  small  business  problems  necessarUy 
cannot  always  be  at  the  f(M«front  of  their 
concern  as  they  consider  the  varied  pieces  ot 
legislation  which  are  referred  to  them.  At  the 
very  least,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  smaU  busi- 
nessman sees  himself  being  treated  as  a  sec- 
ond-class citizen  in  terms  of  the  structural 
organization  and  the  estimation  of  the  Sen- 
ate, when  he  compares  this  body's  treatment 
of  smaU  business  legislation  with  its  treat- 
ment of  legislation  affecting  other  sectors 
of  the  economy. 

S.  Res.  104,  whUe  granting  limited  legisla- 
tive Jurisdiction  to  the  SmaU  Business  Com- 
mittee, does  not  change  that  committee's  in- 
vestigative powers  over  all  subjects  affecting 
the  welfare  of  independent  small  enterprise. 
The  energetic  and  Judicious  use  of  that  power 
will  enable  the  committee  to  relate  effective- 
ly the  functions  and  powers  of  the  SBA  It- 
self to  the  whole  range  of  governmental 
agencies  with  small  business  problems. 

Looking  at  the  record  of  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Committee  during  fiscal  year  1975  re- 
veals the  strong  interest  and  concern  in  that 
conmilttee  for  furthering  small  business  in- 
terest. Sixty-three  days  of  public  hearings 
were  held  during  1975,  looking  Into  such 
problems  as  the  survival  of  famUy  farms, 
the  effect  of  EPA  regulations  on  small  farm- 
ers, the  role  of  smaU  business  in  energy  re- 
search and  development,  the  reduction  of 
Federal  pi4>erwork  burdens  on  smaU  busi- 
ness, the  economic  problems  of  the  fishing 
Industry,  competitive  problems  of  smaU  btisi- 
ness In  the  drug  Industry,  the  role  of  small 
business  In  Federal  procurement.  Inquiries 
into  the  Federal  effort  toward  creating  a  vi- 
able minority  business  community,  and  the 
effect  upon  smaU  business  of  bank  giveaways 
and  sale  of  merchandise  by  financial  insti- 
tutions. This  overview  of  the  activity  of  tha 
SmaU  Business  Committee  points  up  the 
kinds  of  problems  which  smaU  busnessmeo 
face,  many  of  them  the  result  of  deUberate 
governmental  decisions  and  poUcies  which 
affect  smaU  business  in  a  substantlaUy  dif- 
ferent way  than  they  do  larger,  diversified 
and  integrated  corporations. 

The  restilts  of  this  work  by  the  &naU  Busi- 
ness Committee  are  refiected  in  several  legis- 
lative efforts,  including  the  Tax  Reduction 
Act  of  1975,  introduction  of  a  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Estate  and  Gift  Tax  Reform  blU,  and 
other  bills  proposing  increases  in  the  estate 
tax  exemption,  proposals  for  a  credit  for  em- 
ployment taxes,  simplified  pension  reporting, 
and  a  bUl  providing  set-asides  in  Federal  en- 
ergy R&D  programs.  WhUe  there  have  been 
substantive  results  from  the  present  grant  of 
investigative  authority  to  the  committee,  a 
grant  of  legislative  authority  over  the  agen- 
cy dealing  exclusively  with  smaU  business 
programs,  i.e.,  the  SmaU  Business  Adminis- 
tration, would  enhance  the  vlslbUity  and  fo- 
cus on  the  xinique  problems  and  needs  of  tb* 
smaU  businesses. 
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The  House  of  Representatives  has  recog- 
nized the  legitimacy  of  according  legislative 
authority  to  the  Small  Bxislness  Committee; 
here  In  the  Senate,  S.  Res.  104  has  been  co- 
sponsored  by  72  members.  I  hope  that  this 
Committee  wUl  agree  with  these  Judgments 
and  act  favorably  on  S.  Res.  104. 


LABOR  SUPPORTS  PROMOTION  OP 
NUCLEAR  ENERGY  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  voices  of 
American  labor  have  continually  called 
for  stepped-up  development  of  new  en- 
ergy sources,  fully  realizing  that  energy 
bankruptcy  can  (mly  further  adversely 
impact  their  own  economic  well-being. 

The  endorsement  of  nuclear  energy 
progress  by  the  United  Rubber,  Cork, 
Linoleum,  and  Plastic  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, APL-CIO-CLC,  is  an  example  of 
labor's  particular  Interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  plants. 

The  imion  has  strongly  endorsed  all 
proposals  to  help  promote  development 
of  the  nuclear  energy  industry  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  and  honor  to 
know  and  work  with  the  international 
president  of  the  Rubber  Workers,  Mr. 
Peter  Bommarito,  for  a  number  of  years. 
Mr.  Bommarito  has  not  only  represented 
his  membership  in  the  usual  union  activ- 
ities, but  has  also  been  an  eloquent 
spokesman  here  and  around  the  world  in 
.concerns  of  health  and  safety  in  the 
workplace:  indeed,  one  of  the  first  to 
voice  the  dangers  of  PVC— polyvinyl 
chloride. 

At  the  40th  anntversar>'  convention  of 
the  Rubber  Workers,  Mr.  Bommarito  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  subject  of  energy 
supply  and  Jobs,  which  I  am  pleased  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  his  remarks 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

RUBBEK      WORKEaS     UEOl      SXXP     UP      NUCLEAB 

Plants     To     Fostxb     EMPLOTMn»T     ahd 

THWAKT     EKERGT     STA«VAT10N     FOa     VVXTKD 

Statks 

'    enekgt  sxjppt  and  jobs 

We  are  actually  worse  off  today  in  meeting 
our  nations  energy  needs  than  when  the  Arab 
countries  Imposed  their  oil  boycott  two  years 
ago.  To  meet  our  requirements,  we're  Import- 
ing more  foreign  oil  now  than  In  1973.  And 
we  are  more  vulnerable  than  ever  to  the 
threat  of  a  future  boycott. 

We  conceivably  could  reduce  our  dally  re- 
quirements for  oU  from  58  to  51  million 
barrels  dally  in  1985  by  a  comprehensive  con- 
servation program.  But  we  still  would  have 
to  reply  on  11  million  barrels  a  day  of  foreign 
oil — at  a  cost  of  about  MS  billion,  based  on 
current  prices. 

Therefcn-e.  In  the  next  10  years,  we  must  get 
200  nuclear  reactors  on  line,  double  our  coal 
production  and  Increase  our  oil  and  gas  out- 
put by  25  percent. 

Nuclear  power  Is  particularly  significant 
because  it  Is  the  only  non-fossU  source  of 
energy  we  have.  If  we  can  get  those  200  nu- 
clear generating  stations  going  by  1985,  well 
reduce  our  oil  requirements  by  six  million 
barrels  a  day.  Thats  Just  about  the  quantity 
of  oU  were  Importing  today. 

Furthermoi%^  t^*.  economic  advantage  of 
nuclear  power  ovcfoll  and  coal  Is  well  estab- 
lished. In  1974,  only  seven  percent  of  our  elec- 


tricity was  generated  by  nuclear  reactors — 
yet  this  limited  use  of  nuclear  fuel  saved 
American  consumers  WIO  million.  This 
year's  estimated  savings  will  spiral  Ut  %\% 
billion. 

Questions  about  the  safety  of  nuclear  pow- 
er plants  have  been  answered  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  but  the  most  rabid  of  nuclear 
power  opponents  by  the  publication  of  the  ex- 
haustive Rasmussen  Reactor  Safety  Report. 

The  facts  also  Indicate  the  opponents  of 
nuclear  progress  are  grossly  exaggerating  the 
danger  of  radiation  exposure  as  they  strident- 
ly criticize  present  regulations  of  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  as  being  too  liberal. 
The  facts  show  that  the  danger  of  radiation 
exposure  from  nuclear  plants  is  admost  Infin- 
itesimal for  the  average  person,  compared 
to  his  exposure  from  other  sources  Including 
medical  treatment  and  aircraft  travel. 

Yet  another  problem  plaguing  the  nuclear 
power  Industry  Is  concern  about  safeguard- 
ing Plutonium  before  It  Is  recycled  Into  nu- 
clear reactors  and  about  radio-active  waste. 
But  recycling  and  radio-active  waste  prob- 
lems could  be  solved  If  government  stopped 
draggling  Its  feet  on  licensing  even  the  first 
nuclear  reprocessing  plant. 

Also  of  critical  concern  Is  that  nuclear 
plants  have  limited  capacity  to  store  dis- 
charged fuel — and  time  Is  running  out.  With- 
out reprocessing  facilities,  many  operating 
plants  probably  will  be  forced  to  shut  down 
In  the  next  few  years — an  uninviting  prospect 
In  view  of  our  burgeoning  energy  plight. 

It  seems  to  me  nobody  has  a  greater  stake 
In  solving  our  energy  problems  than  our 
members.  It's  been  calculated  that  for  every 
million  barrels  of  oil  that  we  need  and  don't 
have.  900.000  Jobs  will  be  lost.  The  building 
of  the  new  plants  will  create  190.000  new  con- 
struction Jobs.  About  240.000  more  Jobs  will 
be  created  to  operate  those  plants.  Some 
570.000  more  Jobs  will  be  required  In  the  In- 
dustries that  supply  the  equipment,  steel, 
copper,  cement,  aluminum  and  other  mate- 
rials required  to  build  the  plants. 

Clearly.  America  needs  more  energy  and  It 
needs  more  Jobs.  Oovemment  Inaction  or  In- 
decision on  nuclear  energy  are  major  ob- 
stacles to  meeting  these  twin  goals.  Many  of 
the  snags  to  nuclear  power  development  have 
got  to  be  removed  In  Washington.  The  time 
to  move  Is  now. 

NmXKAB  mZSOLUTXON 

Whereas  the  national  energy  shortage  of 
oil.  fossil  and  other  exotic  forms  of  energy 
threaten  the  future  employment  both  direct 
and  Indirect  of  our  members:  and 

Whereas  the  welfare  of  our  members  and 
nation  require  energy  Independence  free  from 
the  dominance  of  OPEC  nations;  and 

Whereas  the  raw  material  requirements 
of  rubber,  plastic  and  other  components  es- 
sential to  the  employment  of  our  members 
require  maximum  conservation  of  oil  and 
natural  gas  resources  and  maximum  develop- 
ment of  substitute  energy. 

Therefore  be  It  resolved  that  we  urge : 

1.  Prompt  action  by  the  Congress  and  other 
government  agencies  to  extend  the  Price 
Anderson  Indemnity  Act  as  proposed  by  the 
Admin  istratlon, 

2.  Expansion  of  the  nation's  nuclear  fuel 
enrichment  capacity. 

3.  Closing  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle, 

4.  Reforming  the  cumbersome  and  lengthy 
licensing  proceedings  which  are  delaying  the 
construction  of  new  nuclear  power  plants. 

And  further  be  It  resolved  that  we  endorse 
the  several  administrative  and  legislative 
measures  set  out  In  the  recent  report  of  the 
President's  Labor-Management  Committee 
with  respect  to  both  coal  and  nuclear  and 
emphasize  any  support  for  the  establishment 
of  a  task  force  of  labor  and  management 
experts  to  assist  In  expediting  the  comple- 
tion of  electric  utility  plants  In  a  timely 
fashion. 


CORRUPTION  IN  THE  GRAIN  TRADE 
—THE  GROWING  CONSENSUS  FOR 
FEDERAL  INSPECTION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 27, 1976,  William  Robbins  of  the  New 
York  Times  reported  that — 

The  General  Accounting  Office  soon  will 
urge  creation  of  an  all-Federal  grain  Inspec- 
tion system,  saying  that  nothing  short  of 
complete  reform  can  prevent  scandals  of  the 
kind  exposed  In  a  broad  Investigation  of 
corruption  In  the  Industry. 

Mr.  Robblns  also  wrote  that  the  GAO 
report,  due  to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate 
and  House  Agriculture  Committees  on 
February  15,  "is  said  to  urge  combining 
in  a  single  agency  responsibility  for  grad- 
ing grain  and  for  monitoring  the  weigh- 
ing of  grain." 

I  find  this  report  extremely  encour- 
aging, Mr.  President.  The  recommenda- 
tions the  GAO  apparently  will  make 
should  provide  the  impetus  for  the 
sweeping  changes  that  are  obviously 
needed  and  that  have  been  advocated  by 
myself  and  several  of  my  colleagues. 

In  recent  days,  the  demand  for  Fed- 
eral grain  inspection  has  been  heard  in 
other  quarters  as  well.  On  Jsmuary  23 
the  Des  Moines  Register — which  origi- 
nally reported  the  grain  insi>ection  scan- 
dal last  May — reiterated  its  position, 
saying: 

The  problems  of  the  present  grain  Inspec- 
tion system  are  too  extensive  to  be  elimi- 
nated by  partial  reform.  A  fully  federalized 
grain  Inspection  sj^tem  Is  necessary  to 
achieve  honest  Inspection. 

An  editorial  in  the  January  26  Wash- 
ington Star  expressed  similar  concerns, 
concluding  that: 

The  United  States'  reputation  In  Inter- 
national commerce  Is  too  Important  to  allow 
It  to  be  damaged  further  by  shortwelghlng, 
mlsgradlng  and  even  the  deliberate  contami- 
nation of  grain  exports.  If  it  takes  a  closely 
controlled,  all -federal  Inspection  system  to 
put  an  end  to  the  abuses,  this  should  be 
provided. 

On  July  31,  I  introduced  the  Federal 
Grain  Insp>ection  Act,  which  calls  for: 
First,  the  establishment  of  an  all-Fed- 
eral grain  inspection  system;  and  second, 
the  establishment  of  a  new  agency  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  with  author- 
ity over  both  grain  grading  and  weighing. 
Congressman  John  Melcher  has  intro- 
duced the  identical  bill  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  H.R.  9697. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Policy  Subcommit- 
tee, Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  has 
called  hearings  for  February  20  to  review 
the  GAO  report  and  b^gin  consideration 
of  permanent  legislation.  As  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  I  shall  continue  to 
press  for  the  adoption  of  S.  2256. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Register  and  Star  editorials 
and  a  summary  of  the  Federal  Grain  In- 
spection Act  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Des  Moines  Register,  Jan.  23. 1976] 
Spseaoing  Grain  Scandal 

Three  inspectors  employed  by  a  state  grain 
Inspection  agency  In  Louisiana  have  been 
Indicted  by  a  federal  grand  jury  for  bribery 
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and  con-splracy  In  the  mlsgradlng  of  export 
grain  shipments.  The  Indictments  are  the 
first  uo  Implicate  grain  Inspectors  working 
for  1  state  Inspection  agency. 

The  grain  inspection  scandal  previously 
bad  resulted  in  the  Indictment  of  57  grain 
Inspectors,  grain  firms  and  grain  company 
employes  from  Louisiana  and  Texas.  The  In- 
dictments invcdved  the  private  grain  inspec- 
tion system  and  centered  on  oorruptlon  In 
the  grain  export  trade. 

Under  the  present  system,  the  Inspecting, 
grading  and  weighing  of  grain  is  performed 
by  federally-licensed  Inspectors  working  for 
either  private  or  state  inspection  agencies. 
Federal  grain  inspectors  supervise  the  private 
and  state  Inspectors  and  conduct  appeal  In- 
spections. 

The  earlier  Indictments  led  some  congress- 
men to  argue  that  effective  reform  of  the 
grain  Inspection  system  could  be  achieved  by 
eliminating  private  inspection  agencies  at 
export  points. 

The  broadening  of  the  grain  scandal  to  a 
state  Inspection  agency  indicates  that  such 
partial  reform  is  not  likely  to  restore  integ- 
rity to  grain  inspection.  McH-eover.  the  un- 
folding grain  scandal  gradually  Is  involving 
grain  Inspection  at  inland  terminals. 

Probes  of  possible  corruption  at  major  in- 
land terminals  have  been  launched  by  the 
FBI  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Office  of  Investigation.  The  General  Accotint- 
ing  Office  already  has  established  that  many 
country  elevators  lack  confidence  in  grain 
inspection  and  that  there  Is  a  10  per  cent 
error  rate  nationally  in  grain  grading. 

Despite  the  indictments  and  probes  of  cor- 
ruption in  the  grain  Inspection  system,  fed- 
eral Inspectors  last  week  found  strong  evi- 
dence that  a  3.2  mllllon-busbel  com  ship- 
ment bound  for  Poland  had  been  willfully 
mlsgraded  by  private  Inspectors.  The  in- 
cident Is  a  glaring  example  of  the  disregard 
for  the  law  which  has  fostered  corruption 
In  grain  inspection. 

The  problems  of  the  present  grain  inspec- 
tion system  are  too  extensive  to  be  eliminated 
by  partial  reform.  A  fully  federalized  grain 
Inspection  system  is  necessary  to  achieve 
honest  inspection. 


(From  the  Washington  Star,  Jan.  26,  1976] 
Policing  Grain  Exports 

The  General  Accounting  Office  is  expected 
to  recommend  a  network  of  federally  em- 
ployed Inspectors  to  assure  the  proper  quality 
and  quantity  of  grain  shipped  abroad.  This 
would  appear  to  be  the  surest  way  of  com- 
batting the  problem  of  cheating  in  the  filling 
ol  orders  for  foreign  purchasers  of  Ameri- 
can agricultural  staples. 

Recent  scandals,  particularly  at  Gulf  ports, 
have  Involved  grain  that  was  subject  to  cer- 
tification by  privately  employed,  federally 
licensed  inspectors  or  by  Inspectors  working 
for  state  agencies.  Through  whatever  com- 
binations of  venality,  conflict  of  Interest  and 
intimidation,  the  system  did  not  work.  Su- 
pervision of  the  inspectors  by  the  VS.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  was  not  up  to  the 
task.  Complaints  by  foreign  buyers  that  they 
were  not  getting  what  they  paid  for  became 
a  serious  embarraaBment  to  this  country  In 
Its  program  of  building  foreign  markets  for 
American  agricultural  products — a  big  ele- 
ment In  our  currently  healthy  trade  balance. 

The  Ford  administration  says  that  tougher 
federal  supervision  of  the  private  and  state 
inspectors  is  all  that  is  needed.  We  are  per- 
suaded that  a  more  radical  reform  is  needed, 
because  mere  supervision  failed  in  the  past 
•nd  the  pattern  of  corruption  has  been  so 
pervasive  in  some  grain-shipping  areas. 

The  GAO  Investigators,  answerable  to  Con- 
gress, are  reported  to  have  concluded  that, 
for  supervision  to  be  effective,  a  federal  su- 
pervisor would  have  to  be  assigned  to  watch 


every  Inspector.  If  this  la  only  half  true,  it 
would  be  far  more  efficient  to  have  the  in- 
spection itself  done  by  federal  employes  be- 
holden only  to  the  government  and  the  pub- 
lic. Even  so,  stem  measures  would  be  neces- 
sary to  make  these  inspectors  bribe-proof 
and  protect  them  from  pressures  to  fudge 
their  findings  or  tum  a  blind  eye  to  abuses. 
The  United  States'  reputation  in  intema- 
tional  commerce  is  too  Important  to  allow 
It  to  be  damaged  further  by  shortweighting, 
mlsgradlng  and  even  the  deliberate  contami- 
nation of  grain  exports.  If  it  takes  a  closely 
controlled,  all-federal  inspection  S3rstem  to 
put  an  end  to  the  abuses,  this  should  be 
provided. 

Basic  Provisions  of  the  Fedxxal  Grain 
Inspection  Act — S.  2256 

I.  rEDEEAL  grain  INSPECTION  AGENCY 

A.  Reorganizes  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  establish  a  new  Federal  Grain  In- 
spection Agency,  which  shall  be  solely  re- 
sponsible for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  U.S.  Grain  Standards  Act. 

B.  Provides  that  the  Director  of  the  new 
Agency  be  appointed  by  the  President,  sub- 
ject to  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 

C.  Stipulates  that  all  authority  under  the 
U.S.  Grain  Standards  Act  previously  granted 
to  the  USDA  (and  in  practice  exercised  by 
the  Grain  Division  of  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Service)  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Agency  and 
its  Director. 

n.    DUTIES    OF   THE   DIRECTOR 

A.  To  establish  all  policies,  guidelines  and 
regulations  for  administering  the  U.S.  Grain 
Standards  Act,  Including  the  setting  of 
standards  regarding  the  Inspection  of  grain 
and — for  the  first  time — the  weighing  of 
grain. 

B.  To  establish  procedures  for  the  Agency 
to  inspect  and  test  all  weights  and  scales 
used  in  the  weighing  of  grain  sold  in  in- 
terstate and  foreign  commerce. 

C.  To  establish  procedures  for  the  Agency 
to  inspect,  monitor  and  standardize  all  grain 
grading  equipment. 

D.  Within  six  months  of  enactment,  to 
thoroughly  review  and  re-draft  where  neces- 
sary the  criteria  for  the  grading  and  weigh- 
ing of  grain  in  order  to: 

1.  Encourage  and  reward  the  production, 
maintenance  and  delivery  of  high  quality 
grain; 

2.  Assiire  that  U.S.  grain  is  competitive  In 
reputation  for  quality  in  the  world  market, 
and 

3.  Discourage  the  addition  of  foreign  ma- 
terials to  grain. 

E.  To  report  to  the  Congress  within  30 
dajra  any  official  complaint  or  contract  can- 
cellation related  to  the  export  of  more  than 
100,000  bushels  of  any  commodity,  and  the 
action  taken  by  the  Agency  with  respect  to 
any  such  complaint  or  cancellation. 

F.  To  investigate  any  complaint  or  con- 
tract cancellation  regarding  any  official 
transaction  with  which  the  U.S.  Grain  Stand- 
ards Act  is  concerned. 

m.  FEDERAL  INSPECTION  OF  GRAIN 

A.  All  U.S.  grain  exports  must  be  ln^>ected 
by  licensed  personnel  of  the  Federal  Grain 
Inspection  Agency  at  the  point  of  departure. 

B.  All  U.S.  grain  exports  must  be  inspected 
by  licensed  Agency  p>ersonnel  at  the  point  of 
destination,  unless  the  Director  Judges  such 
inspection  to  be  impractical  in  specific  cases. 

C.  Inspection  of  domestic  grain  by  licensed 
Agency  personnel  shall  be  made  available 
upon  request  of  any  interested  person. 

IV.   GRAIN   COMPANY   REGISTRATION 

A.  Any  business  firm  engaged  In  the  buy- 
ing for  sale  or  in  the  handling,  weighing  or 
transporting  of  grain  for  sale  in  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  must  register  with  the 


Director   of   the   Federal   Grain   Inspection 
Agency. 

B.  Firms  that  only  occasionally  or  In- 
cidentally engage  in  such  business  shall  not 
be  required  to  register. 

C.  Firms  required  to  register  shaU  have  to 
provide  the  Director  with  the  firm  name  and 
principal  address;  names  of  all  directors, 
prlnc^al  officers  and  persons  in  a  control 
relationship;  lists  of  locations  where  the  firm 
conducts  substantial  operations,  and  any 
other  information  the  Director  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  Act.  Firms  shall  be 
required  to  renew  their  registrations  an- 
nually, and  to  report  any  changes  in  the 
required  information  within  30  days. 

D.  The  Director  may  suspend  or  revoke 
the  certificate  of  registration  of  any  firm 
found  to  be  in  violation  of  the  VS.  Grain 
Standards  Act.  The  I>lrector  shall  revoke  the 
certification  of  any  firm  convicted  of  a  sec- 
ond violation  of  the  Act  for  at  least  six 
months. 

V.    CRIMINAL    PROVISIONS 

A.  Defines  as  criminal  actions:  deceptive 
weighing  of  grain,  adulteration  of  grain, 
offering  of  bribes  to  federal  grain  inspectors 
(accepting  bribes  is  already  a  crime  under 
the  UJ3.  Grain  Standards  Act),  killing  USDA 
employees   (not  now  a  federal  offense). 

B.  Establishes  the  following  penalties: 

1.  Persons  who  Intentionally  or  knowingly 
violate  the  provisions  of  the  U.S.  Grain 
Standards  Act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony, 
with  a  maximum  penalty  of  5  years  impris- 
onment, a  $10,000  fine,  or  both. 

2.  Persons  recklessly  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  shall  be  guilty  ot  a  mis- 
demeanor, with  a  maximum  penalty  of  1 
year/$5,000. 

3.  Persons  who,  through  gross  negligence, 
violate  the  Act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, with  a  rnftTiTniifti  penalty  of  6 
months/$3,000. 

VI.  FUNDING  ' 

The  Federal  Grain  Inspection  Agency  will 
be  funded  through  the  assessment  of  Inspec- 
tion fees,  which  shall  be  set  by  the  Director 
so  as  to  cover  the  costs  of  the  Agency  Inci- 
dent to  the  performance  of  its  duties. 

Vn.   FEDERAL  INSPECTION   PBUONNEL 

A.  The  Director  shall  issue  licenses  to 
Agency  inspection  personnel  to  ensure  their 
coii^>etence.  No  person  may  perform  (Aclal 
inspections  unless  he  or  she  holds  a  valid 
license. 

B.  No  Agency  personnel  may  be  financially 
Interested  In,  employed  by,  or  accept  gratu- 
ities from  any  firm  engaged  In  the  mer- 
chandising of  grain. 

C.  The  Director  may  adopt  rules  to  require 
the  periodic  rotation  of  Agency  in^>ection 
personnel. 

Vm.   EMERGENCY   POWERS 

For  one  year,  the  Director  Is  authorized  to: 

A.  Issue  regulations  regarding  Improved 
sampling  equipment  and  installation  of 
electronic  monitoring  equ4>ment  in  export 
elevators,  and 

B.  To  establish  standards  and  procedures 
for  the  loading  of  export  grain. 

IX.    OTHER   PROVISIONS 

Authorizes  the  Director  to  purchase  grain 
grading  and  testing  equipment  at  fair  mar- 
ket value  from  private  and  state  Inspection 
agencies.  If  he  determines  such  equ^ment 
to  be  useful  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  U.S.  Grain  Standards  Act. 


THE  MERCHANTS  OF  GRAIN 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  an  ad- 
dress on  January  5,  1976,  before  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Pres- 
ident Ford  laid  down  the  cornerstone  of 
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his  administration's  farm  policy.  He 
said: 

You  (the  American  fanner)  must  export 
\1  we  are  to  keep  a  favorable  balance  of  U^. 
International  trade.  You  must  export  If  you 
are  to  prosper  and  tbe  world  Is  to  eat. 

Food,  as  all  of  you  know.  Is  now  our  niun- 
ber  one  source  of  foreign  excbange.  Farm 
exports  last  year  totaled  nearly  $22  billion. 
Our  favorable  $12  billion  balance  In  Inter- 
national agriculture^  trade  offsets  deficits  In 
nonagrlcultural  trade.  It  strengthens  the 
American  dollar  abroad.  This  helps  to  pay  for 
tbe  petroleum  and  other  Imports  that  are 
vitally  essential  to  maintain  America's  high 
standard  of  living. 

I  certainly  agree  with  President  Ford 
that  farm  exports  are  essential  to  the 
health  and  prosperity  of  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy. What  I  am  less  certain  of  is  just 
how  the  President  has  decided  to  promote 
these  exports.  Is  it  through  bilateral 
grain  agreements,  threats  of  withdrawal 
of  food  assistance  to  traditional  aid 
recipient  countries,  and  periodic,  un- 
predictable commodity  embargoes  like 
the  one  in  September  against  Poland? 

Equally  important  and  as  yet  undefined 
by  the  President  or  any  other  quali- 
fied Government  oflBcial — is  just  how 
these  exports  should  be  handled  in  a  way 
which  will  benefit  broad-based  American 
economic  interests.  The  preference  at  the 
moment  seems  to  be  to  steer  all  the  ex- 
port business  to  a  few  grain  trading 
houses,  three  of  which  control  at  least 
45  percent  of  all  our  grain  exports.  Per- 
haps this  trend  is  just  the  result  of  en- 
terprising firms  drumming  up  business 
wherever  they  can.  but  1  am  inclined  to 
think  that  there  are  other  reasons  why 
all  our  grain  exports  are  handled  by  so 
few  companies. 

In  a  most  interesting  series  of  articles 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Post,  en- 
titled "Merchants  of  Grain,"  the  author, 
Dan  Morgan,  outlines  the  major  Ameri- 
can grain  exporting  companies'  wide  field 
of  operations.  The  articles  point  up  the 
tremendous  impact  these  few  companies 
can  have  on  the  price  of  U.S.  grain.  Fur- 
thermore, they  suggest  that  in  executing 
large  package  sales  with  customers  like 
the  Soviet  Union,  a  considerable  amount 
of  politics  comes  into  play. 

As  good  as  these  and  other  recent  ar- 
ticles are,  they  merely  scratch  the  sur- 
face of  what  is  involved  in  the  U.S.  grain 
trade.  The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Sub- 
committee on  Multinational  Corpora- 
tions, of  which  I  am  a  member,  has  beer 
conducting  an  intensive  investigation  ol 
how  our  trading  system  works  and  what 
the  role  of  the  multinational  exporting 
houses  is,  both  in  the  functioning  of  this 
system  and  in  certain  critical  foreign  pol- 
icy matters.  I  look  forward  to  learning 
the  results  of  this  investigation,  for  it 
is  my  expectation  that  it  will  result  in 
the  first  comprehensive  disclosure  of 
what  really  takes  place  in  America's 
multibillion  dollar  grain  export  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Morgan's  excellent  series 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows : 


OiANT  Olobai.  CoMMOorrr  Fihmb  Losing 

CuoKK.  or  Obscttutt 

(By  Dan  Morgan) 

The   global   grain   companies   that  vitally 

Influence    food    prices   and   policies    In    this 

country    are    slowly    losing    their    long-held 

abUlty  to  conduct  business  under  a  cloak  of 

obscurity. 

How  much  grain  and  soybeans  the  giant 
companies  export,  to  whom  they  sell  com- 
modities and  at  what  price — these  are  matters 
that  affect  food  costs  at  home  and  the  diets 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  abroad. 

In  many  respects  the  firms  perform  the 
same  function  as  the  huge  International  pe- 
troleum companies,  the  "Seven  Sisters."  Like 
them,  the  grain  firms  are  a  handful  of  com- 
panies engaged  In  moving  an  essential  com- 
modity from  the  few  countries  that  have  more 
than  enough  to  the  many  that  have  far  too 
little. 

Yet,  the  names  Carglll,  Continental,  Cook, 
Bunge,  Dreyfus,  and  Qarnac — the  "Big  Six" — 
are  far  less  known  to  most  Americans  than 
any  of  the  major  oil  companies. 

The  grain  moguls  seem  to  prefer  It  that 
way. 

They  seldom  discuss  their  activities  on  tele- 
vision or  In  the  newspapers,  and  certainly 
never  suggest  to  anyone,  "We  want  you  to 
know." 

Large  sales  of  grain  to  Russia,  arranged  by 
the  private  firms,  had  consequences  last  sum- 
mer for  the  American  economy,  detente  and 
the  political  prospects  of  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  grain  firms  also  are  deeply  Involved  In 
the  economic  affairs  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries of  the  Third  World.  The  United  States  Is 
the  major  supplier  of  wheat  to  all  but  a  few 
of  these  nations,  and  most  of  that  wheat 
moves  through  the  distribution  system  of 
the  global  grain  giants.  At  the  same  time, 
the  companies  handle  much  of  the  agricul- 
tural exports  of  those  poorer  countries — 
export  that  raise  cash  to  pay  for  the  grain 
Imports. 

When  the  senior  executives  of  some  of  the 
most  powerful  firms  fly  off  on  grain-selling 
missions,  their  whereabouts  often  are  kept 
secret  even  from  their  own  senior  employees 
so  that  an  untimely  leak  won't  tip  off  a  com- 
petitor to  some  Impending  grain  sale  coup. 

The  telephone  operator  at  the  Louis  Drey- 
fus Corp.  In  New  York  City  answers  calls  with 
a  cryptic  "1-6-1-5" — the  last  four  digits  of 
the  Dreyfus  phone  number.  And  the  flrm'a 
president,  Gerard  Louis  Dreyfxis,  confesses 
candidly  that  he  Is  "scared  to  death  of  the 
press." 

The  Continental  Grain  Co.,  which  handles 
a  quarter  of  all  the  grain  traded  among  the 
world's  nations,  has  yet  to  publish  a  brochure 
for  the  general  public — and  the  family  that 
runs  the  Arm,  the  Prlbourg  grain  dynasty, 
has  been  In  business  for  162  years. 

Five  of  the  six  largest  grain  conglomerates 
are  closely  held,  private  firms  controlled  by  a 
few  Individuals  or  families.  They  don't  pub- 
lish any  detailed  financial  Information.  The 
only  one  of  the  big  six  that  does.  Cook  Indus- 
tries. Inc..  of  Menjphls,  U  required  by  law  to 
do  so  because  it  hEs  public  stockholders,  and 
Cook's  outspoken  boss.  Edward  W.  Cook.  In 
any  case  shows  considerable  contempt  for  the 
reclusive  ways  of  his  competitors. 

Washington  cognoscenti  are  even  hard 
pressed  to  Identify  a  grain  company  lobbyist 
here. 

A  former  New  York  City  grain  trader  ex- 
plains that  the  companies  "don't  need  to 
have  powerful  lobbyists — for  they  have  no 
regulation." 

Only  a  few  years  ago.  most  policymakers 
were  content  to  let  the  firms  continue  oper- 
ating freely  In  the  shadows  of  American  com- 
merce. The  United  States  had  huge,  unsold 
stocks  of  grain,  and  the  |>revalling  view  was 
that  If  tbe  companies  could  find  some  way 


of  disposing  of  It  abroad,  that  was  all  to  the 
good. 

Today,  the  conditions  that  made  secrecy 
In  the  private  grain  trade  tolerable  have 
disappeared. 

The  American  grain  stockpile  Is  gone,  and 
International  negotiators  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  create  any  new  system,  such  as  global 
food  reserves,  to  protect  nations  from  the 
cycle  of  scarcity  and  surplus  that  causes 
prices  to  rise  and  fall  wildly. 

"The  five  large  corporations  that  sell  and 
ship  almost  all  the  grain  exported  by  the 
United  States  (and  many  other  countries) 
operate  under  conditions  of  notable  confiden- 
tiality, license  and  oUgopoly,"  writes  Emma 
Rothschild,  an  authority  on  world  food  pol- 
icy. In  the  January  edition  of  Foreign  Affairs 
quarterly. 

Revelations  about  pervasive  corruption  at 
grain  export  terminals  xised  or  operated  by 
the  big  companies  In  New  Orleans  have  de- 
tailed glaring  flaws  In  the  nation's  system  of 
grain  distribution. 

And  the  hvige  profits  which  the  companies 
admit  to  having  earned  since  1972  have 
raised  questions  about  fair  return. 

While  American  grain  exi)orts  were  almost 
doubling  from  41  million  tons  In  1970  to  a 
projected  76  mUUon  tons  last  year,  the  ma- 
jor companies  were  ringing  up  proflts  de- 
scribed by  a  New  York  securities  analyst  as 
"almost  ungodly." 

Cook  Industries  Increased  Its  yearly  proflts 
15-fold  between  1972  and  1974.  Others  dou- 
bled or  tripled  their  net  worth,  according  to 
reliable  trade  sources.  And  the  flrms  launched 
expansions  Into  new  ventures  and  new  mar- 
kets all  over  the  world. 

In  many  respects,  the  grain  companies  are 
the  most  perfect  expression  of  the  multina- 
tional business  world  of  the  1970s.  Their 
operations  cut  across  every  geographic  and 
political  border,  and  are  linked  by  a  network 
of  affiliates  and  subsidiaries  that  often  be- 
wilder bureaucrats  and  tax  collectors  accus- 
tomed to  functioning  within  national  bound- 
aries. 

The  question  asked  of  the  International 
petroleum  companies,  the  "Seven  Sisters." 
can  be  asked  of  the  grain  companies  as  well : 
do  they  serve  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  or  of  themselves? 

During  the  American  government's  em- 
bargo of  grain  sales  to  Russia  last  July  24  to 
Oct.  20,  overseas  afflllatcs  sold  Moscow  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  those  commodities  from  other 
grain-producing  countries.  Cook  and  Conti- 
nental, both  American-based  flrms,  report- 
edly contracted  In  that  period  to  ship  the 
Russl^s  1.5  million  tons  of  Brazilian  soy- 
beans. 

Continental  Grain  has  sold  Cuba  90,000  to 
100,000  tons  of  South  American  and  Italian 
rice,  even  though  American  rice  exports  to  the 
Communist  nation  are  still  embargoed.  Amer- 
ican rice  growers,  who  are  stuck  with  unsold 
surpluses  were  furious  at  the  Treasury  De- 
partment for  approving  the  sale. 

Continental  Grain  Is  the  Australian  gov- 
ernment's exclusive  agent  for  selling  Aus- 
tralian wheat  In  South  America — where 
American  wheat  sometimes  competes  for  the 
same  markets. 

International  grain  companies  also  specu- 
late on,  and  proflt  from,  the  European  Com- 
mon Market's  system  of  protectionist  Import 
duties  on  grain — the  same  system  that  Amer- 
ican negotiators  tried  for  years  to  get  dis- 
mantled. The  flrms  speculate  on  the  size  of 
the  duties,  which  float  up  and  down  In  step 
with  changes  In  world  grain  prices.  Time 
differences  between  European  and  American 
commodity  exchanges  help  them  stay  a  step 
ahead  of  changes  In  the  duties  posted  in 
Brussels. 

The  protectionist  duties  have  contributed 
to  expanded  production  and  exports  of  Euro- 
pean grain  and  to  a  decline  In  shipments  of 
American  farm  products  to  the  continent 
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Yet,  all  this  means  to  the  grain  firms  1b  that 
they  handle  larger  West  European  exports  to 
make  up  for  fewer  American  Inqxvts. 

American  grain  and  agrlbuBlnee  flrms  also 
have  Invested  heavily  In  the  Brazilian  "soy- 
bean miracle" — a  develc^ment  that  worries 
American  soybean  growers. 

Aided  m  at  least  one  caae  by  VS.  govern- 
ment financing,  they  have  built  proceaslng 
plants  that  soybean  experts  here  say  have 
cut  Into  America's  $2  billion  a  year  soybean 
sales  abroad. 

In  late  1971,  officials  oA  the  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corp.,  a  US.  agency,  up- 
proached  executives  of  Carglll.  Inc..  In  Min- 
neapolis and  encouraged  them  to  seek  a  loan 
for  the  new  cnishlng  plant  being  biillt  by 
tbe  firm's  Brazilian  subsidiary,  Carglll  Agri- 
cola. 

l^ke  next  year,  OPIC  extended  a  $2.5  mll- 
llontaoan  to  the  flrm. 

Atf  that  time,  Ralph  T.  Jackson,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  American  Soybean  As- 
sociation, said  he  had  no  objection  because 
It  appeared  most  of  the  processed  meal  and 
vegetable  oU  would  be  used  In  Brazil. 

According  to  Dennis  Blankenshlp,  director 
of  market  development  for  the  Association, 
that  Is  not  the  way  It  worked  out. 

"Our  government  shouldn't  be  financing 
this  kind  of  thing,"  he  said.  "I  don't  see  any 
way  for  the  expansion  of  the  processing  in- 
dustry In  Brazil  to  help  the  United  States. 

Most  of  the  soybean  meal  and  half  the  soy- 
bean oil  that  Brazil  processes  Is  exported,  he 
said.  This  year,  Brazil  will  ship  2.2  million 
tons  of  the  3  million  tons  of  meal  It  proc- 
esses. Much  of  the  processing  will  be  done 
by  grain  company  subsdiarles,  such  as  Carglll 
Agrlcola,  Dreyfus,  Bvmge  and  Archer-Daniels 
Midlands. 

Brazilian  government  tax  rebates  of  $23  a 
ton  on  meal  selling  for  $160  a  ton  have  helped 
promote  the  exports.  Blankenshlp  blames  the 
processing  boom  in  part  for  last  year's  dr(q> 
In  the  volimie  of  American  meal  shipped  to 
West  Europe,  which  Increased  Its  buying 
from  BrazU. 

Carglll 's  loan  proposal  to  OPIC  stated  that 
the  processing  plants  offered  "the  only  op- 
portunity for  U.S.  flrms  to  engage  In  and 
beneflt  from  the  expansion  of  Brazilian  soy 
production." 

But  the  extent  to  which  Carglll.  or  other 
grain  conglomerates  can  be  termed  "U.S. 
flrms,"  or  associated  with  any  particular 
country.  Is  questionable. 

Bunge,  among  the  largest  six  firms.  Is  in- 
volved in  commodities,  finance  and  shipping 
on  every  continent.  It  Is  virtually  stateless, 
with  all  Its  stock  held  by  a  holding  company 
called  Los  Andes,  In  Curacao,  Netherlands 
Antilles. 

Garnac.  the  littlest  of  tbe  big  six.  Is  Swiss- 
owned,  and  operates  "as  smooth  as  a  Swiss 
watch,"  traders  say. 

Dreyfus  has  headquarters  in  Paris,  where 
It  Is  run  by  two  cousins,  Jean  and  Pierre 
Dreyfus,  who  have  extensive  Interests  In  ship- 
ping and  banking. 

The  three  major  American-based  grain 
conglomerates,  Carglll,  Continental  and 
Cook,  all  operate  flnanclal  and  trade  sub- 
sidiaries In  Geneva  or  Panama  City.  Cook's 
shipping  arm,  Cherokee,  Ltd.,  is  located  In 
the  Bahamas. 

Tradax,  Inc.,  Carglll's  Geneva  based  over- 
seas flnancing  and  trade  arm.  Is  probably 
one  of  the  weld's  largest  grain  companies  In 
Its  own  rlgh^  It  has  been  In  Geneva  since 
1956  and  now  has  offices  in  14  countries. 

Tradax  buys  grain  from  Carglll  at  Ameri- 
can ports  and  markets  It  to  governments, 
flour  mills,  feed  processors  and  food  mer- 
chants. According  to  Hubert  Sonthelm,  a 
Tradax  vice  president,  one  of  Geneva's  attrac- 
tions Is  "reasonable  taxation." 

Carglll  started  as  a  frontier  grain  company 
In  mld-19th  Century  said  grew  In  step  with 
the  country's  expansion  westward.  As  rail- 
roads penetrated  Into  the  American  grain 
belt.  Carglll  built  grain  elevators  along  the 


tracks.  Today.  It  Is  believed  to  be  the  largest 
privately  owned  American  company.  But  Its 
reach  extends  far  beyond  the  United  States. 

CaigUl's  shipping  bo<:Alngs  for  a  single  day. 
last  Not.  18.  suggest  the  scope  of  Its  global 
undertakings.  Its  shipping  arm.  Greenwich 
Marine.  Inc..  was  seeking  vessels  that  day  to 
haul  grain  from  Brazil  to  the  Adriatic,  troca. 
South  Africa  to  Portugal  and  from  Australia 
to  Europe.  It  was  also  advertising  for  vessels 
to  carry  pig  iron  from  Canada  to  Houston, 
Tez.;  soybeans  from  Canada  to  Japan  and 
sugar  from  India  to  Tunisia. 

Carglll's  list  of  Interlocking  relationships 
with  governments  and  businesses  all  over  the 
world  goes  on  and  on.  One  example  Illus- 
trates these  elaborate  connections:  Tbe  Tai- 
wan govenunent's  sugar  corporation  owns  a 
40  per  cent  Interest  In  Carglll's  Taiwanese 
subsidlEury;  and  that  subsidiary  In  turn  makes 
two-thirds  of  aU  Its  sales  to  the  Taiwanese 
sugar  corporation. 

The  Continental  Grain  Co..  Carglll's  main 
rival  as  well  as  the  world's  largest  grain  flrm, 
operates  through  some  200  overseas  affiliates 
and  subsidiaries.  In  peak  periods,  ?5  or  more 
ships  owned  or  leased  by  Continental  are 
afloat  carrying  at  least  500,000  tons  of  grain 
to  destinations  abroad. 

The  grain  traders  say  that  they  operate  the 
most  efficient  system  ever  devised  for  mov- 
ing grain.  They  have  colossal  expertise,"  says 
a  Canadian  government  official  knowledge- 
able about  the  trade.  "If  you're  on  the  coast 
of  Eritrea  and  flnd  a  guy  who  wants  2,000 
tons  of  sorghum,  they  have  the  price  and 
they  have  the  vessels,"  he  said. 

"The  use  of  the  affiliates  abroad  advances 
a  number  of  (United  States)  national  objec- 
tives," according  to  a  Carglll  position  paper. 

The  overseas  Investment  of  the  affiliates  in 
transi>ortation.  food  storage  and  food  and 
feed  processing  helps  create  larger  markets 
for  American  grain  and  soybeans. 

Also,  the  ability  of  the  grain  flrms  to  op- 
erate globally  and  with  lightning  speed 
means  they  can  shave  their  margins  and 
make  American  grain  competitive  on  world 
markets,  senior  traders  say. 

Traders  concede  their  proflts  have  been 
substantial  slncp  1972,  but  say  they  are  need- 
ed to  finance  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  Investments  In  new  grain  elevators,  barges, 
ships  and  railroad  cars  which  vrlU  beneflt 
consumers  In  the  long  run  by  streamlining 
food  distribution. 

The  very  fact  that  the  grain  firms  have 
operated  In  obscurity  Indicates  an  Important 
difference  between  the  handful  of  big  mer- 
chants and  the  handful  of  petroleum  giants. 

The  global  petroleum  companies  pump  oil 
from  the  ground,  ship  It  and  sell  It  as  gaso- 
line to  drivers  at  their  highly  visible  company 
service  stations.  The  oil  companies  have  an 
obvious  Interest  in  stable  prices. 

That  interest  \s  less  obvious  In  the  case  of 
the  grain  middlemen,  who  neither  grow  grain 
nor  sell  processed  and  labeled  grain  products 
to  consxxmers  in  supermarkets. 

For  all  the  flaws,  grain  executives  insist 
that  Lincoln's  deflnltion  of  democracy  also 
could  apply  to  the  function  they  perform:  it 
Is  the  worst  system  In  the  world — except  for 
all  the  others. 

"If  you  told  me  you  could  set  up  some 
world  wide  organization  to  distribute  food 
In  the  fairest  possible  manner.  I  might  be 
philosophically  in  favor."  says  Dreyfus  gen- 
eral counsel  Merton  Sarnof.  "Right  now, 
there's  no  real  alternative." 

Information  Key  to  Grain  Profits 
(By  Dan  Morgan) 

"Information  is  everything."  says  a  young 
wheat  trader  who  never  wants  to  be  far 
from  his  Telex  machine. 

"To  me,  a  scoop  is  getting  commercial  or 
political  Information  ahead  of  the  competi- 
tion and  selling  a  cargo  of  grain  before  the 
others  catch  on.  That  really  turns  me  on." 

Setting  grain  prices  Is  a  process  that  takes 


place  out  of  sight  of  the  general  public.  In 
the  trading  rooms  of  the  major  companies. 

Whether  the  location  Is  the  regal  chateau 
outside  Minneapolis  that  serves  as  the  head- 
quarters of  Carglll,  Inc.,  or  the  skyscraper 
otflces  of  the  Contlnenttal  Grain  Co.  in  Man- 
hattan, the  process  Is  roughly  the  same. 

Each  day.  the  agents  on  the  "wheat  desks," 
"c(Hn  desks"  or  "oilseed  desks"  of  the  com- 
panles  buy  and  seU  thousands  of  tons  of 
grain.  They  may  sell  a  few  thousand  tons  to 
a  Eiu-opean  flour  miller,  or  200.000  tons  to  a 
foreign  government.  Or  they  may  sell  grain 
to  a  competing  company  that  needs  it  to  put 
aboard  a  ship  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

In  the  bi^y  specialized  business  of  grain 
trading,  a  fractional  change  In  the  value  of  a 
bushel  of  American  wheat  can  mean  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  the  price  of  a  1  million 
bushel  cargo,  delivered  to  grain  depots  In, 
say.  the  Dutch  port  of  Rotterdam. 

And  these  shifts  can  be  caused  by  far  away 
events  that  might  seem  trlflng  to  anyone  un- 
initiated in  the  rites  of  the  grain  trade.  To 
a  wheat  trader,  a  snowstorm  in  Kansas  or  the 
West  German  Bundesbank's  interest  rate  to- 
day can  be  slgniflcant  Information. 

And  It  Is  the  private  grain  trade,  not  the 
government,  that  sets  the  prices  of  grain 
grown  by  farmers.  It  is  tbe  grain  trade  that 
allocates  grain  among  countries,  establishes 
prices  months  in  the  future  and,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  affects  the  diets  of  millions  of 
people  all  over  the  world. 

Carglll  keeps  tabs  on  its  global  c^ierattons 
from  tbe  unlikely  setting  of  a  63-room 
French-style  chateau  In  the  Minneapolis 
suburbs. 

Ian  Fleming,  creator  of  agent  007,  coiild 
hardly  have  Invented  a  more  intriguing  set- 
ting. In  a  paneled  former  dining  room  soy- 
bean price  quotations  click  into  place  on  an 
electronic  board.  The  former  butler's  pantry 
contains  banks  of  electronic  equipment  and 
Telex  machines.  Those  machines  receive  the 
cables  from  representatives  abroad:  the  es- 
sential world  news  roundup  of  the  grain 
trade.  Traders  start  the  day  each  morning 
by  studying  the  reports. 

They  list  information  about  the  price  of 
grain  cargoes  that  arrived  in  Rotterdam 
while  the  traders  were  asleep;  bids  by  the 
Japanese  food  buying  agency;  European  Im- 
port duties;  gold  prices;  weather  conditions; 
foreign  exchange  and  interest  rates;  the  costs 
of  chartering  ocean-going  vessels  and,  often, 
tips  on  political  conditions. 

It  was  of  interest  to  traders  in  early  De- 
cember, for  Instance,  that  the  Soviet  Ukraine 
and  South  Africa  had  received  excellent  rain- 
fall for  their  crops  of  winter  wheat  and 
maize,  a  variety  of  com. 

So  was  a  9-lnch  snowfall  in  Kansas  and 
Oklahoma,  which  delayed  the  loading  of 
grain  cars  and  Interrupted  the  flow  of  winter 
wheat  to  ports  at  Houston  and  New  Orleans. 
As  port  elevators  began  to  run  out  of  wheat, 
exporters  bid  up  the  price  in  scrounging 
gram  to  load  aboard  incoming  vessels. 

When  the  grain  traders  haggle  over  prices, 
they  seal  deals  of  millions  of  dollars  with  a 
terse  "I  accept"  on  the  telephone,  or  an 
"OK"  tapped  out  on  the  keyboard  of  a  Telex 
machine. 

When  the  New  York  City  representative  of 
a  European  flour  miller  goes  to  work  In  his 
cramped  office  in  the  morning,  he  checks  the 
prices  at  which  a  dozen  grain  companies  are 
offering  wheat. 

"We  get  the  che^>est  one  and  give  their 
man  a  bid  on  the  phone,"  he  explains.  "We 
bid  back  and  forth  and  maybe  they  give  a 
little.  I  say.  "I'll  call  you  back  with  a  reply  In 
Ave  minutes* — ^they  dont  want  to  be  out  of 
the  market  longer  than  that.  Or  maybe 
theyll  say,  "Well  counter  you  In  three.'  Now 
maybe  the  guy  on  the  other  end  just  puts 
hlB  finger  in  his  mouth  and  sticks  It  In  the 
air.  Or  maybe  he'll  call  around  to  grain 
elevators  In  the  interior  to  check  on  the  price 
of  ^rlng  wheat  or  get  a  reading  on  the  price 
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In  the  iMt  3  minutes  of  trading  In  Chicago. 
Or  we'll  sit  on  the  Telex  line  hookup  for  an 
hour  putting  together  a  deal  with  all  the 
elements." 

Many  grain  traders  spend  sleepless  nights 
at  home,  after  ofDce  hours,  making  long 
distance  deals  with  company  representatives 
In  Japan  or  Europe. 

Through  this  process,  grain  grown  by 
American  farmers  flows  Into  the  worldwide 
pipeline. 

Grain  traders  say  It  Is  the  most  finely 
tuned  system  ever  devised  for  allocating 
wheat,  corn,  soybeans  and  other  commodi- 
ties to  places  they  are  needed. 

"The  object  of  the  exercise  Isn't  to  shoot 
craps,"  said  one  trader.  Instead,  he  said, 
grain  comi>anles  make  their  margins  by  earn- 
ing tiny  profits  on  a  long  string  of  variables 
Involved  when  grain  Is  sold  abroad:  ocean 
shipping  rates,  storage  fees  In  grain  eleva- 
tors, foreign  exchange  and  interest  rates, 
and  the  difference  between  the  buying  and 
selling  price  of  the  grain. 

Qraln  traders  insist  that  they  do  the  Job 
of  transferring  vital  resources  from  one 
country  to  (another  far  more  efficiently  than 
an  international  body  could. 

They  sav  their  risks  are  substantial.  Ed- 
ward W.  (ked)  Cook,  chairman  of  Cook  In- 
dustries, Inc.,  In  Memphis,  has  claimed  he 
lost  money  selling  Russia  3  million  tons  of 
grain  last  summer. 

Continental  Grain  Co.  reportedly  lost 
money  in  1974  In  Swiss  franc  transactions. 
The  company  contracted  to  sell  Turkey  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  tons  of  wheat  for 
Swiss  francs  with  delivery  In  early  1975. 

Continental's  monetary  experts  switched 
an  equivalent  amount  of  francs  into  dollars 
in  antlcloatlon  of  getting  paid  this  spring. 
But  Turkey  canceled  the  deal  and  withheld 
its  Swiss  franc  payment.  In  the  meantime,  the 
dollar  had  weakened  against  the  franc. 

Grain  companies  offset  their  risks  by  an 
intricate  system  called  hedging.  When  a 
grain  company  sells  quantities  of  wheat  for 
delivery  next  March.  It  buys  like  amounts 
in  the  commodity  exchanges  for  delivery  the 
same  month.  If  the  price  of  wheat  goes 
above  the  price  they  contracted  to  sell  It, 
they  are  protected  because  they  have  con- 
tracted In  advance  to  buy  the  grain  they  need 
for  the  sale  at  a  price  that  should  still  give 
them   a  profit  on   the   transaction. 

Grain  traders  say,  however,  that  it  Is  Im- 
possible to  eliminate  all  the  risks.  The  prices 
of  "futures"  contracts  In  the  major  commod- 
ity exchanges  don't  always  reflect  the  true 
price  of  grain  trading  locally  at  elevators, 
railroad  sidings  and  export  terminals  in  the 
vast  reaches  of  the  United  States. 

Last  summer,  exporters  had  to  pay  a  90- 
cents-a-bushel  premium  for  wheat  with  a 
high  protein  content.  That  kind  of  wheat 
was  in  short  supply,  and  exporters  who  had 
commitments  to  deliver  It  to  European 
flour  mills  had  to  pay  extra  to  fulfill  these 
contracts. 

Spokesmen  for  farmer-owned  cooperatives 
which  had  large  volumes  of  that  kind  of 
wheat  in  storage  say  they  "milked"  the  ex- 
por«rs  for  several  weeks.  Strikes,  floods, 
snowstorms,  railroad  snarls  and  other  fac- 
tors all  can  hike  the  price  of  grain  in  local 
areas  and  hit  trading  companies  with  losses. 
The  companies  also  are  exposed  to  an  In- 
sider's game  called  "plugging"  In  which  one 
company  will  store  grain  in  another  com- 
pany's elevator  and  leave  It  there,  plugging 
up  the  competitor's  distribution  system. 

For  all  these  risks,  the  grain  firms  rolled 
up  huge  profits  between  1972  and  1974  as 
exports  boomed. 

Cook  Industries'  retained  earnings  leaped 
from  $47  million  on  May  31,  1973,  to  $110 
million  two  years  later.  As  of  May  31,  1974. 
profits  as  a  percentage  of  shareholder 
equity — a  common  gauge  of  a  company's 
profitability — was  at  a  whopping  40  per  cent. 
Cook  reported  that  profit  margins  on  the 


goods  it  handled  widened  because  of  "the 
substantial  Increase  in  worldwide  demand 
for  U.S.  agrlcultiiral  commodities." 

Reliable  sources  say  similar  financial  gains 
took  place  throughout  the  grain  expcx-t  busi- 
ness. 

CarglU  reportedly  doubled  its  earnings  and 
net  worth  since  1973,  and  used  the  profits 
and  uniisuaUy  heavy  long-term  borrowing 
to  finance  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  new  Investments. 

Continental  Grain  Co.'s  American  opera- 
tion alone  reportedly  had  retained  earnings 
of  close  to  $30  million  in  1974. 

Bunge,  which  is  owned  by  a  holding  com- 
pany in  the  Netherlands  Antilles,  reportedly 
tripled  its  net  worth  between  1973  and  1975. 
The  enormous  volume  of  grain  that  moves 
tbrougn  a  grain  company's  distribution  sys- 
tem enables  the  firm  to  more  than  pay  for 
operating  a  transportation  network  and  grain 
elevators  (which  cost  up  to  $12,000  a  day  to 
run). 

The  global  facilities  of  the  firms  also  enable 
them  to  slough  off  risks  in  a  way  that  no 
farmer  In  the  United  States  or  ordinary  citi- 
zen dabbling  in  the  grain  markets  could  hope 
to  do. 

To  protect  against  price  shifts,  an  Inter- 
national company  may  make  a  long-range 
purchase  of  South  African  maize,  to  hedge 
a  long-range  sale  of  American  wheat.  The 
hedging  works  because  tx>th  wheat  and 
maize  respond  to  the  same  global  price  pres- 
sures, and  if  the  company  loses  money  sell- 
ing the  wheat,  it  should  recoup  Its  losses 
when  It  buys  the  maize. 

Grain  companies  which  feel  they  have  ac- 
cumulated too  much  grain  can  unload  huge 
quantities  by  selling  to  other  grain  com- 
panies, in  a  complicated  operation  called 
"stringing."  Or  they  can  skirt  the  govern- 
ment-regulated commodity  exchanges  in  the 
United  States  and  hedge  whole  20,000-ton 
cargoes  of  grain  by  selling  them  to  Italian 
commodity  speculators — without  any  buyer 
or  seller  of  futures  contracts  being  the  wiser. 
International  Grain  traders  also  have  de- 
vised a  way  to  speculate  and  profit  from  the 
European  Common  Market's  protectionist 
import  duties  against  grain. 

Hubert  Sonthelm,  vice  president  of  Car- 
gill's  Geneva  subsidiary.  Tradax,  Inc.,  de- 
scribed this  operation  as  "an  art  and  science 
of  evaluation." 

The  Import  duties  indicate  the  difference 
between  the  world  prices  of  grain  and  the 
price  which  the  Common  Market  guarantees 
European  farmers  for  the  wheat  and  barley 
they  sell. 

These  duties  change  every  few  days,  in 
step  with  shifts  in  world  prices.  As  the  world 
price  of  grain  Increases,  the  duty  shrinks; 
as  the  world  price  slides  downward,  the  levy 
grows  to  increase  the  protection  for  the 
West  European  farmers. 

When  grain  companies  think  world  prices 
will  decline,  they  assume  the  Import  levies 
will  go  up;  so  they  register  to  Import  cargoes 
of  grain  at  the  current  posted  duties. 

Tradax  and  other  affiliates  of  International 
grain  firms  often  offer  European  flour  mills 
and  feed  processors  discounts  on  grain  of 
several  dollars  a  ton  and  then  make  this 
back  by  speculating  on  the  flouting  Import 
duties  posted  by  the  Common  Market. 

Brokers  say  the  grain  firms  can  stay  a  st<?p 
ahead  Ijecause  the  trading  In  Chicago  that 
signals  the  movement  In  world  prices  takes 
place  after  Brussels  already  has  posted  the 
Import  duties  for  the  next  24  hours,  at  5 
p.m.  European  time. 

If  the  prices  slide  downward  In  the  trading 
In  Chicago,  company  strategists  in  New  York 
City  or  Minneapolis  order  their  representa- 
tives in  the  trading  pits  to  buy  enough  com- 
modities at  the  prevailing  low  prices  to  meet 
commitments  to  European  buyers. 

At  the  same  time,  the  strategists  calculate 
that  the  Common  Market  will  hike  the 
duties  the  next  day  to  compensate  for  the 


cheaper  grain  circulating  In  world  markets. 
So  they  have  affiliates  In  Europe  register  to 
import  grain  at  the  prevailing  duties. 

The  operation  can  give  a  skillful  grain 
merchant  a  built-in  profit  of  up  to  20  cents  a 
bushel,  according  to  one  broker.  That 
amounts  to  about  $7.34  a  ton  and  $14,060  on 
a  20.000-ton  cargo. 

Such  trading  devices  are  not.  of  course, 
available  to  American  farmers,  small-scale 
grain  elevator  operators,  or  persons  who  buy 
and  sell  futures  contracts. 

For  they  require  an  agility  and  transatlan- 
tic reach  that  only  larger  grain  concerns  can 
muster. 

COBRXCnON 

In  Friday's  editions  of  llie  Washington 
Poet  a  paragraph  was  Inadvertently  dropped 
from  the  first  article  in  a  series  about  In- 
ternational grain  companies.  The  correct 
version  should  have  read: 

"That  Interest  (In  stable  prices)  is  leas 
obvious  In  the  case  of  the  gndn  middlemen, 
who  neither  grow  grain  nor  sell  processed 
and  labeled  grain  products  to  consumers  In 
supermarkets. 

"There  are  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  Con- 
tinental's Orowheat  bread  and  Polo  Food 
frozen  dinners  which  are  sold  to  the  public. 
But  mostly  the  grain  farmers  are  the  middle- 
men between  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
farmers  and  tens  of  millloiis  of  consumers. 
Financial  analysts  say  they  make  the  most 
money  when  grain  prices  are  rising  sharply." 

Losing,  Recottfinc  $100,000  in  Obain 

Mistakes  can  be  expensive  in  the  grain 
trade  and  even  the  best  traders  make  them. 
"By  the  time  you  .each  the  top  you  have 
no  ego  left,"  said  one  broker. 

One  trader  recalls  how  he  lost  $100,000  one 
morning  and  recovered  it  a  few  hours  later. 
The  New  York  agent  of  an  Asian  food  buyer 
had  called  to  get  bids  on  100,000  tons  of 
com.  The  young  merchant  Jotted  down  some 
numbers,  did  some  quick  multiplying  and 
made  an  offer. 

The  buyer  accepted  quickly — too  quickly. 
The  trader  rechecked  his  figures  and  dis- 
covered an  awful  mistake.  He  had  quoted 
the  price  in  metric  tons  (2,206.4  pounds) 
rather  than  long  tons  (2^240  pounds).  It 
meant  the  company  would  have  to  supply 
33.6  pounds  of  com  free  for  every  ton 
shipped.  The  miscalculation  would  cost  the 
company  $100,000. 

Desperate,  the  trader  asked  the  Asian  cus- 
tomer to  delay  reporting  the  sale  or  booking 
the  ocean  vessels  for  a  few  hours.  The  young 
merchant  knew  that  word  of  freight  book- 
ings would  spread  quickly  through  the  grain 
trade. 

News  of  a  big  freight  booking  tends  to 
boost  grain  prices,  as  the  grain  trade  takes 
note  of  stronger  world  demand.  The  Asian 
buyer  held  oCT  booking  the  freight,  to  help 
his  merchant  friend.  As  the  morning  wore 
on,  corn  prices  dropped — a  penny  a  bushel, 
another  penny,  a  third  penny,  a  fourth 
penny.  When  corn  was  down  four  cents  a 
bushel,  the  young  merchant  acted.  He  had 
the  company's  agents  in  the  commodity  ex- 
changes cover  the  100,000-ton  corn  sale  to 
the  Asian  by  buying  grain  for  future  delivery. 

By  waiting,  the  merchant  had  saved  four 
cents  a  bushel,  and  recovered  the  money  he 
had  lost  through  carelessness  earlier. 

[Third  In  a  Series] 
Grain  Dynasties  Thrive  Amid  Risk 
(By  Dan  Morgan) 
For  a  few  days  in  early  October,  1974,  it 
seemed    that    grain    merchant    Edward    W. 
(Ned)    Cook  may  have  taken  one  risk  too 
many. 

On  the  night  of  Oct.  4,  Cook  learned  from 
Treasury  Secretary  William  E.  Simon  that  the 
U.S.   government   was   embargoing  his  sale 
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of  2.2  million  tons  of  wheat  and  com  to 
Russia  because  it  was  not  in  the  national 
Interest. 

Cook  had  already  acquired  the  grain.  But 
with  news  of  the  government  embargo,  the 
bottom  dropped  out  of  the  American  grain 
markets.  Cook  knew  that  if  the  embargo 
stuck,  he  would  have  to  unload  the  grain 
^  at  tremendous  losses,  probably  exceeding  $25 
million. 

As  the  lanky  southerner  shuttled  between 
his  offices  In  Memphis,  the  White  House  and 
the  Senate  to  plead  his  case,  the  fate  of  his 
company  hung  in  the  balance. 

"What  will  happen  if  the  market  con- 
tinues to  fall,"  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  (D- 
Wash.)  asked  Cook  during  one  tense  hear- 
ing on  grain  sales. 

"I  guess  I  will  be  out  of  a  Job,  senator,"  he 
replied. 

The  government  finally  let  Cook  sell  most 
of  the  grain  to  the  Soviets  and  the  chairman 
of  Cook  Industries.  Inc.,  one  of  the  world's 
six  largest  grain  firms,  was  spared. 

But  the  affair  provided  a  glimpse  of  the 
adventure  and  risks  that  often  seem  to 
characterize  the  lives  of  the  moguls  of  the 
global  grain  trade. 

To  many  In  that  trade.  Cook  embodies 
the  qualities  most  admired  by  grain  mer- 
chants; a  readiness  to  take  big.  If  calculated, 
gambles;  competitiveness,  and  a  disUke  of 
government  regulations. 

A  close  associate  says  Cook  has  a  "risk  men- 
tality," which  has  enabled  him  to  prosper  in 
the  grain  marketplace  "where  only  the  fittest 
survive." 

Much  of  what  c«n  be  said  about  him  could 
also  be  said  of  Michel  Fribourg  of  Conti- 
nental Grain;  the  Dreyfus  family  that  con- 
trols the  Paris-based  company  of  that  name; 
the  descendants  of  the  two  brothers  who 
founded  the  House  of  Bunge  In  Amsterdam 
In  1817;  the  CarglU  and  MacMlUan  families 
who  built  CargUl.  Inc.;  GUbert  Vlgler  of 
Oarnac  and  Alfred  C.  Toepfer,  the  West  Ger- 
man grain  tycoon  whose  transatlantic  oper- 
ations are  expanding  rapidly. 

These  grain  dynasties  often  seem  to  have 
been  hewn  more  from  the  distant  era  of  un- 
fettered entrepreneurial  pioneering  than 
from  the  corporate  world  of  1976. 

While  the  big  oil,  aircraft  and  automobile 
companies  seem  to  be  governed  more  and 
more  by  business  technocrats,  or  committees, 
most  of  the  big  grain  firms  still  are  stamped 
unmistakably  with  the  free  enterprise  per- 
sonalities of  the  few  individuals  or  families 
who  rule  them  with  autocratic  authcM-lty. 

For  Ned  Cook,  the  rise  into  that  select  group 
has  been  rapid,  as  well  as  illustrative  of  the 
qualities  that  make  for  survival  In  the  world 
of  commodities. 

Fifty  years  ago,  Everett  R.  Cook  (who  died 
at  70  In  1974)  set  out  with  a  mule  and  wagon 
and  began  buying  cotton  from  southern 
farmers.  After  World  War  II,  his  son  Ned,  re- 
turned from  piloting  a  bomber,  got  a  Yale 
education,  and  began  learning  his  father's 
growing  cotton  business,  in  Memphis. 

In  the  late  1950b  Ned  Cook  felt  that  pres- 
sure from  foreign  cotton  suppliers  and 
domestic  synthetic  fiber  would  limit  the 
growth  of  the  fsonlly  enterprise.  He  decided  to 
plunge  Into  soybeans  even  though  his  more 
conservative  father  resisted  and  withheld  fi- 
nancial backing. 

Now.  Cook  sells  soylieans  worldwide. 

In  1972,  Ned  Cook  quietly  engineered  the 
first  of  several  commercial  coups  vrlth  the 
Soviet  Union  by  quietly  selling  more  than  a 
million  tons  of  soybeans  to  Kremlin  buyers 
while  most  commodity  dealers  were  ooacen- 
trating  on  wheat  and  oom. 

Cook  is  fond  of  telling  everybody  that  "I 
am  a  grain  merchant.  I  am  not  a  statesman." 

In  fact,  he  has  dazzled  and  often  out- 
maneuvered  the  competition  In  a  market 
that  requires  a  high  degree  of  statesman- 
ship: the  Soviet  Union.  For  reasons  that  are 
Dot  entirely  clear.  Cook  quickly  won  over  the 


Russians  after  1972.  Oldtlme  grain  mendiants 
such  as  Michel  Fribourg  and  the  Dreyfuses 
had  cultivated  the  Soviets  for  years.  Yet 
Cook,  a  relative  upstart,  moved  into  the  top 
ranks  of  the  Russian  trade.  Last  July,  his 
company  sold  3  mlUlon  of  the  9.8  mUllon 
metric  tons  of  grain  purchased  by  Moscow. 
Only  Fribourg  topped  that. 

People  In  the  grain  trade  hypothesize  that 
the  Russians  simply  like  Ned  Coca's  dash 
and  respect  him  as  a  capitalist  entrepreneur 
par  excellence. 

That  is  exactly  what  Cook  sounds  like 
when  he  throws  his  feet  on  his  desk  In  his 
modern  Memphis  headquarters  and  explains 
his  views. 

"The  worst  thing  that's  happening  In  otur 
oountry  today  is  the  overriding  obsession  for 
a  risklees  society.  Safety,  security.  To  hell 
with  aU  that.  That's  a  helluva  way  to  nm  a 
country.  They've  got  that  In  England  and 
look  at  them. 

"rd  Just  as  soon  compete.  What's  wrong 
wltq  my  losing  money?  Is  that  bad?  That's 
my  privilege  to  make  money  and  lose  money. 
If  I  lose  money,  tough  luck;  if  I  make  money. 
that's  great.  The  assumption  of  risk  is  what 
made  this  country.  It's  what  evwybody's  try- 
ing to  get  away  from.  You  should  take  your 
raps  without  being  a  cry  baby.  What's  wrong 
with  firms  going  broke?  If  New  York's  going 
belly  up,  let  it  go.  I  think  If  I  made  a  bad 
decision  and  Cook  Industries  went  broke  .  .  . 
tough." 

It  is  hard  to  Imagine  such  sentiments  com- 
ing from  executives  of  Lockheed,  or  other 
businesses  which  are  far  more  dependent  on 
the  federal  government  for  help  than  the 
grain  firms 

Michel  Fribourg,  who  presides  over  the 
Continental  Grain  Co.  from  art-bedecked 
residences  in  Manhattan,  Paris  and  Connecti- 
cut, and  retreats  at  the  Riviera  or  the  Alps, 
is  far  different  from  Cook  in  style  and  per- 
sonality. 

Fribourg  Is  a  naturalized  American  who 
fied  from  the  Nazis  with  other  family  mem- 
bers in  1940  and  was  serving  as  a  private  In 
the  U.S.  Army  while  Cook  was  fiylng  bombers. 

While  Cook  is  blunt,  outspoken  and  acces- 
sible, Fribourg  Is  shy  and  elusive.  While 
Cook  has  been  trading  grain  a  relatively 
short  time,  the  House  of  Fribourg  has  been 
handling  grain  ever  since  Michel's  great - 
great-grandfather  started  a  small  trading 
business  in  Arlon,  Belgium,  in  1813. 

Yet  Fribourg,  the  courtly  aesthete,  and 
Cook,  the  outgoing  southern  gentleman, 
share  a  common  Instinct  for  the  Jugular 
when  they  smell  big  grain  deals  In  the  offing. 

In  the  dry  years  of  Soviet-American  grain 
trading  in  the  1950s  and  1960s.  Fribourg  cul- 
tivated top  Russian  purchasers,  sometimes 
offering  small  services  such  as  selling  Rus- 
sian grain  when  they  had  some  to  export. 
FrlboTirg  got  to  know  Nikolai  Belousov,  chair- 
man of  Exportkhleb,  the  Soviet  grain-buy- 
ing agency,  long  before  Moscow  came  to 
America  for  massive  niirchases  of  grain  In 
1972.  ' 

When  the  Soviets  moved,  it  was  Prlboiu-g 
who  Belousov  Invited  to  his  suite  at  New 
York  City's  Regency  Hotel. 

After  36  hours  of  marathon  negotiating, 
Fribourg  and  Belousov  sealed  with  a  hand- 
shake and  a  toast  of  vodka  a  deal  that  com- 
mitted Continental  to  sell  $460  million  worth 
of  grain,  possibly  the  biggest  deal  ever  nego- 
tiated by  a  private  businessman. 

It  paved  the  way  for  a  series  of  sales  that 
resulted  in  Continental's  selling  Russia  more 
that  10  million  metric  tons  of  grain  through 
1976. 

Like  Cook,  the  Fribourg  house  started  small 
and  grew  steadily,  surviving  and  prospering 
through  war,  famine,  economic  collapse  and 
recovery. 

"We  have  survived  by  working  with  our 
wits."  Fribourg  says. 

In  1848,  during  a  famine  in  Belgium,  his 
great  grandfather  went  to  Bessarabia  with 


bags  of  gold  to  buy  wheat  for  the  stricken 
country.  When  anti-Semitism  threatened  the 
family  at  the  outset  of  World  War  n,  Michel's 
father  Jules  had  a  Fribourg-owned  freighter 
diverted  to  Lisbon  to  pick  up  the  family  and 
bring  it  to  America. 

Today  the  Michel  Fribourg  empire  covers 
dozens  of  countries  and  at  least  100  com- 
panies, embracing  shipping,  agribusiness,  real 
estate,  finance  and  cattle  ranching. 

Only  CarglU,  Inc.,  the  diversified  conglom- 
erate In  Minneapolis  that  handles  about  a 
quarter  of  this  country's  grain  exports,  de- 
parts somewhat  from  the  centralized,  one- 
man  rule  of  the  other  big  companies.  The 
chairman  of  the  board,  Erwin  E.  Kelm,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  company's  overseas  fi- 
nancing and  trade  subsidiary,  Tradax,  Walter 
Gage,  are  both  company  career  men. 

Yet  even  CargUl  bears  some  resemblance  to 
the  other  firms.  The  CargUl  and  MacMUlan 
famUies  which  trace  their  roots  to  the  19th 
century  founding  of  the  frontier  grain  busi- 
ness, control  90  per  cent  of  the  stock  and 
help  manage  the  company. 

Over  the  years,  the  closed  and  exclusive 
society  of  the  big  grain  traders  has  often 
functioned  like  a  private  club,  with  ite  own 
prlvUeges,  protections  and  protocol. 

Competing  against  one  another  for  busi- 
ness, the  grain  traders  of  the  past  could  be 
ruthless  and  deceptive.  Grain  men  teU  stories 
of  company  representatives  abroad  donning 
disguises  and  faking  tripe  by  showing  up  at 
airports  and  then  exiting  through  a  side  gate 
without  boarding  a  plane  in  order  to  throw 
competitors  off  the  scent  of  an  Impending 
deal. 

Through  the  years  the  dynasties  of  Bunge. 
Dreyfus  and  Friboiu^  treated  one  another 
Uke  royal  famUles — fighting  wars  whUe  tak- 
ing In  the  chUdren  of  their  adversaries. 

As  with  other  corporate  ingroups,  the  grain 
dynasties  use  the  word  "friends"  with  an 
old-world  fialr.  It  means  associates  you  trust. 

"If  you  have  a  son  who  is  traveling  abroad, 
^you  send  out  a  telegram  to  one  of  your 
'friends,' "  said  one  source.  "He  may  be  a 
competitor,  but  immediately  the  reply  comes 
back  that  your  son  is  Invited  to  be  his  per- 
sonal guest  and  that  there  is  a  position  with 
the  firm  if  he  would  like  to  get  some  ex- 
perience. It  Is  a  very  sophisticated  kind  of 
apprenticeship." 

And  the  trade  stUl  has  a  special  romantic 
appeal.  When  GUbert  Vlgler,  the  French-born 
executive  vice  president  of  Gamac  describes 
his  entry  Into  ^e  business,  he  recalls  that 
he  asked  himself,  "What  kind  of  business 
woiUd  make  me  travel?  This  one,  I  decided." 

Grain  executives  stUl  trade  nationalities 
almost  as  fast  as  they  trade  grain.  Seattle 
born  Walter  Gage,  chairman  of  CarglU's  Swiss 
subsidiary.  Tradax,  for  example,  is  now  a 
Swiss  citizen. , 

But  the  grain  trade  is  changing.  The  days 
of  one-man  rule,  when  the  head  of  a  grain 
house  knew  a!!  his  employees  and  personally 
rewarded  them,  may  be  numbered. 

Companies  such  as  Continental  and  Car- 
gUl now  have  thousands  of  employees.  They 
are  also  becoming  concerned  about  their 
public  Image. 

CarglU  recently  brought  in  a  young  Rhodes 
scholar,  Robbln  Johnson,  to  head  Its  public 
relations  department,  and  other  grain  firms 
are  doing  the  same. 

Cook's  operations  rely  more  on  computers 
and  a  new  breed  of  corporate  whiz  kids  whose 
style  Is  quite  different  from  the  free-wheeling 
older  men  In  the  global  grain  trade.  WUlard 
R.  Sparks,  38,  one  of  Ned  Cook's  right-hand 
men,  is  from  an  Oklahoma  farm  and  has  a 
doctorate  degree  In  agricultural  economics. 

Gerald  Louis  Drejrfus,  nephew  of  the  two 
cousins  who  head  the  Paris  company,  comes 
from  Diike  University  and  a  New  York  law 
firm.  \ 

As  Cook's  exploits  have  shown)  there  is 
stUl  plenty  of  room  for  initiative  land  risk- 
taking.  It  Is,  in  the  words  of  Dreyf  lis  cec 
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Merton  Samoff,  "tbe  last  refuge  of  free 
enterprise." 

Orain  traders  still  recall  the  heyday  of 
high  rollers,  when  a  rich  young  man  from 
New  York  named  Joseph  Lelter  could  risk 
his  fortune  In  1888  trying  to  corner  the  Chi- 
cago wheat  market.  He  failed  because  of 
heroic  counterplays  by  his  competitors,  who 
blasted  open  frozen  rivers  to  keep  the  wheat 
moving  to  the  markets  and  Lelter  from  set- 
ting his  own  price. 

All  that  seems  to  be  changing,  too.  The 
U.S.  government  to  Investigating  numerous 
aspects  of  the  grain  trade,  from  corruption  at 
port  grain  terminals  to  relationships  with 
grain  company  affiliates  abroad.  More  super- 
vision. If  not  regulation,  seems  to  be  In  the 
offing. 

Though  It  goes  against  their  Image  to 
admit  It,  the  grain  companies  also  have  de- 
I>ended  on  federal  government  largesse. 

Before  the  American  grain  stockpile  was 
depleted  by  heavy  Russian  and  other  foreign 
buying  In  1972,  the  big  companies  earned 
billions  of  dollars  storing  surplus  grain  held 
by  the  government. 

Between  1949  and  1972,  the  government 
also  paid  out  $4.3  billion  to  subsidize  exports 
of  American  wheat,  to  balance  the  difference 
between  lower  world  prices  and  higher  prices 
for  which  the  grain  was  selling  at  home.  This 
made  It  worthwhile  to  export  grain. 

The  companies  also  benefited  from  the  gov- 
ernment's Pood  for  Peace  program  of  food 
aid  to  hungry  nations.  The  program  enabled 
the  companies  to  sell  millions  of  tons  abroad 
that  otherwise  would  have  been  kept  In  stor- 
age In  this  country.  The  sales  were  financed 
by  the  government. 

In  1972,  for  Instance,  CargUl,  Continental, 
Cook,  Drejrfus.  Bunge  and  Oarnac  collected 
$166  million  In  sales  made  under  the  Food 
for  Peace  program. 

For  that  reason  alone,  many  members  of 
Congress  say  that  the  time  has  come  to  take 
a  more  detailed  look  at  the  way  the  public 
Is  served  by  "the  last  of  the  free  enterprisers." 


(Last  In  a  series] 

Okain  Regttlation  Dtbatco — End  to  Dkastic 

Price  Fltjctuattons  Sought 

(By  Dan  Morgan) 

When  Investment  banker  Nathaniel  Sam- 
uels was  deputy  under  secretary  of  state  In 
1972,  "there  wasnt  a  soul  who  didn't  think 
Russia's  grain  buying  was  manna  from 
heaven,"  he  recalls. 

Nearly  four  years  later,  Samuels  la  on 
the  outside,  looking  in  at  n.S.  food  policies 
that  restrict  sales  of  wheat  and  com  to  Mos- 
cow and  discourage  grain  companies  from 
automatically  selling  as  much  as  they  want 
to  whomever  they  want. 

Samuels  now  Is  chairman  of  the  Louis 
Dreyfus  grain  company  In  New  York  City, 
one  of  the  major  exporters  of  American 
what,  corn,  barley  and  soybans.  And,  al- 
though he  is  not  overly  pleased  with  the 
federal  government's  deepening  Involvement 
In  grain  markets,  he  thinks  It  is  probably 
permanent. 

"There's  not  much  doubt  that  we're  mov- 
ing toward  greater  regulation  as  the  food 
supply  becomes  more  of  a  public  Issue."  he 
says.  "My  guess  is  that  the  grain  companies 
will  Just  have  to  put  up  with  it,  even  though 
they  are  as  pure  free  market  advocates  as 
you  can  find." 

Members  of  Congress,  who  are  pressing 
several  Investigations  of  the  grain  buslneas, 
agree.  They  say  that  any  business  that  can 
affect  foreign  policy,  food  prices  at  home, 
and  the  diets  of  tens  of  millions  of  people 
all  over  the  world  is  too  important  to  be 
left  to  the  private  traders  alone. 

Of  all  the  countries  In  the  world,  only 
the  United  States  has  operated  what  amounts 
to  an  open  supermarket  In  which  foreigners 
can  shop  for  grain  on  the  same  terms  as 
American  buyers. 


For  example,  the  Europecui  Common  Mar- 
ket employs  a  system  of  rigid  coDtrols  on 
both  grain  Imports  and  exports.  Canada  and 
Australia  sell  their  wheat  abroad  through 
governmental  boards,  though  the  private 
grain  companies  assist  as  commissioned 
middlemen. 

By  contrast,  the  United  States  "Is  the  last 
bastion  of  free  enterprise,"  as  a  New  York 
City  commodity  broker  put  it.  No  fewer  than 
36  private  companies  export  wheat  from  the 
United  States;  six  of  them  handle  three- 
quarters  of  it.  Many  of  the  36  companies  are 
not  American  at  all  but  Japanese,  Swiss, 
French,  West  German,  or  Dutch. 

Every  day,  the  whole  world  looks  to  the 
commodity  exchanges  in  Chicago  as  the 
guide  to  the  "real"  price  of  grain —  the  price 
at  which  buyers  and  sellers  trade  it  in  the 
market  place. 

Economists  and  politicians  seem  to  agree 
that  there  are  real  dangers  in  tampering 
with  such  a  sensitive  system — particularly 
as  even  small  adjustments  are  likely  to  be 
felt  around  the  world. 

Oraln  company  executives  say  they  operate 
the  most  efficient  system  In  history  for  trans- 
ferring food  from  where  there  is  more  than 
enough  to  where  there  la  too  little.  Any 
fundamental  changes  would  ultimately  re- 
sult in  higher  costs  to  consiuners  and  na- 
tions abroad,  they  Insist. 

Five  times  since  1973,  a  President  has 
Imposed  some  kind  of  government  controls 
on  commercial  grain  and  soybean  exports,  as 
supplies  grew  tight.  The  Soviet  Union,  Po- 
land and  members  of  the  oil  producers'  cartel 
all  were  singled  out  for  stoppages  at  one 
time  or  another.  And  In  1973  the  United 
States  placed  a  general  embargo  on  soybean 
exports. 

Never  in  recent  history  have  world  grain 
prices  fluctuated  up  and  down  as  wildly  as 
they  have  since  1972.  They  have  done  so  in 
a  period  when  Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  L. 
Butz  was  defending  his  economic  doctrine  of 
an  uncontrolled  free  market  in  agricultural 
products,  and  maximum  exports.  The  price 
swings  have  had  a  severe  Impact  on  con- 
sumers, farmers,  livestock  raisers  who  feed 
corn  and  soybeans  to  animals  and  poultry, 
and  on  foreign  nations  at  the  end  of  the 
American  food  pipeline. 

Many  of  those  nations  are  poor  and  ill- 
suited  to  adjust  to  the  higher  prices. 

The  United  States  exports  at  least  $8  bil- 
lion worth  of  agricultural  products  annually 
to  developing  countries — almost  40  per  cent 
of  the  entire  value  of  farm  sales  abroad. 

Advocates  of  grain  trade  reform  say  the 
price  shocks  of  the  last  four  years  could  have 
been  avoided  by  allocating  commodities  to 
customers  abroad  through  long-term  govern- 
ment agreements  and  by  creating  an  inter- 
national grain  reserve  to  soften  the  Impact 
of  scarcity  and  surplus. 

The  five-year  Soviet -American  grain  agree- 
ment, signed  Oct  20,  was  a  step  In  that  di- 
rection. It  .established  maximum  and  mini- 
mum annual  purchases  for  the  Soviets. 

A  more  drastic  step  would  be  to  nationalize 
grain  exports  by  having  the  federal  govern- 
ment Instead  of  private  firms  market  wheat 
and  corn  abroad. 

Rep.  Jim  Weaver  (D-Wash.)  has  Intro- 
duced legislation  in  Congress  which  would 
do  that. 

A  government  marketing  board  could  pre- 
vent private  companies  from  reaping  specu- 
lative profits  fit  the  hands  of  farmers  and 
consumers  and  it  would  end  the  possibility 
of  raids  on  American  food  supplies  by  big 
government  buyers  abroad. 

Washington  would  gain  tremendous  politi- 
cal and  economic  leverage  over  adversaries 
if  the  government  controlled  this  country's 
surplus  food.  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
analysts,  for  Instance,  already  envision  the 
United  States  regaining  world  dominance 
through  Its  food  power.  The  Kremlin  would 


have  to  come  directly  to  Washington  to  buy 
grain,  as  tt  must  now  do  with  Canada. 

Some  CIA  analysts  note  that  the  Soviet 
Union  isn't  likely  to  destroy  the  United  States 
while  the  United  States  is  providing  a  sixth 
of  Soviet  grain  requirements,  as  it  is  now. 

For  all  its  attractions,  agricviltural  econo- 
mists say  the  idea  of  an  American  govern- 
ment grain  board  has  Its  drawbacks. 

Such  boards  In  other  countries  have  been 
"weU  meaning,"  but  have  tended  to  en- 
coiirage  over-production,  surpluses  and  high 
production  costs,  says  Prof.  Ray  Ooldberg, 
an  agribusiness  specialist  ait  the  Harvard 
Business  School. 

Ooldberg  says  government  bureaucrats 
are  far  less  capable  of  setting  prices  in  grain 
deals  with  foreigners  than  merchants  in  the 
marketplace.  Abolishing  the  free  enterprise 
grain  market  would  deprive  the  world  of  the 
benchmark  it  xises  to  ascertain  grain  prices, 
he  notes.  If  a  government  board  viras  handling 
the  export  deals,  bureaucrats  would  be  pick- 
ing prices  out  of  the  air  and  the  open  Amer- 
ican supermarket  would  become  a  thing  of 
the  past,  Ooldberg  argues. 

Harald  Malmgren  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
International  Center  for  Scholars  says  that 
the  government  should  avoid  getting  directly 
Involved  in  selling  grain  because  "political 
pressures  from  farmers  and  consumers  would 
be  so  intense.  You'd  end  up  using  such  an 
agency  as  the  Export-Import  Bank  has  been 
used — as  a  political  tool. 

While  farmers  would  be  pressuring  for  all- 
out  food  exports,  consumer  representatives 
would  want  to  limit  them  to  keep  supplies 
abundant  at  home  and  food  prices  low,  he 
adds. 

Oovernmental  tampering  with  food  ex- 
ports can  have  domestic  political  repercus- 
sions. American  farmers  and  farm  state  con- 
gressmen reacted  angrily  to  the  administra- 
tion's embargo  of  grain  and  soybeans  against 
Russia  last  summer.  Farm  organizations  are 
still  angry  at  the  long-term  agreement  signed 
Oct.  20. 

"We  treated  the  Russians  shabbily,"  said 
Joseph  Halow  of  Great  Plain  Wheat  Co.,  Inc.. 
Washington.  "They  backed  off  when  we  ap- 
plied the  pressure.  We  should  have  sold  them 
as  much  wheat  as  possible  to  Increase  their 
dependence  on  us.  We  did  Just  the  opposite." 

Between  the  extremes  of  laissez-faire  agri- 
culture trade  and  government  management, 
there  are  opportunities  for  many  reforms,  ac- 
cording to  Malmgren  and  Ooldberg. 

The  grain  companies  are  anxious  to  avoid 
the  most  radical  ones:  export  controls  or  cre- 
ation of  a  United  States  government  grain 
board. 

So  they  are  positioning  themselves  for 
change  by  Indicating  they  would  accept  some 
forms  of  greater  management  of  the  grain 
trade.  Position  papers  issued  by  Carglll,  Inc., 
of  Minneapolis  support  an  international 
grain  reserve  that  would  gather  grain  In 
various  countries  when  it  is  plentiful  and 
cheap  and  sell  it  off  when  it  becomes  scarce 
and  expensive. 

On  the  question  of  bilateral  agreements, 
Edward  W.  (Ned)  Cook,  chairman  of  Cook 
Industries,  says  he  approves  of  the  recent 
long-term  pact  with  Russia  because  it  took 
the  "emotionalism"  out  of  grain  sales  to  the 
Kremlin. 

In  fact,  individual  nations  have  already 
taken  measures  to  reduce  some  of  the  vola- 
tility that  has  characterized  the  grain  mar- 
kets In  the  last  four  years. 

Japan,  Russia  and  Romania  all  have  signed 
gram  buying  agreements  with  the  United 
States.  Even  under  the  Soviet-American 
agreement,  the  Russians  could  still  swoop  in 
and  buy  as  much  as  eight  million  tons  of 
grain  In  a  day.  But  they  could  then  buy  no 
more  that  year  without  U.S.  government 
approval. 

The  Soviet  Union  reportedly  has  invested 
several  billion  dollars  building  grain  storage 
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facilities  and  improving  transportation  bo  it 
could  be  able  to  stockpile  grain  when  It  Is 
cheap.  That  development  should  be  good  for 
American  farmers  becaiise  it  means  the 
Kremlin  will  help  support  American  farm 
prices  when  they  fall  low. 

"We  can  live  with  any  system  as  long  as 
we  know  what  the  rules  are,"  says  Clarence 
Palmby,  vice  president  of  Continental  Oraln 
Co. 

In  Malmgren's  view,  more  rules  are  needed. 
"We  need  regulation  In  terms  of  more  dis- 
closure about  the  companies.  They're  in  a 
special  business,"  he  says. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  long 
been  protective  of  the  secrets  of  the  grain 
companies.  For  Instance,  It  refuses  to  give  out 
any  detailed  information  about  the  hundreds 
of  overseas  affiliates  of  the  companies.  With- 
out that  information  the  global  operations  of 
tbe  firms  cannot  be  fully  assessed. 

Sen.  Dick  Clark  (D-Iowa)  has  Introduced 
an  amendment  to  require  much  greater 
financial  disclosure  by  the  firms.  Only  one  of 
the  "Big  Six"  grain  firms.  Cook,  regularly 
makes  public  Its  financial  data. 

Comptroller  General  Elmer  B.  Staats  re- 
ported In  1973  that  the  links  between  grain 
companies  and  their  affiliates  abroad  ooiild 
have  been  used  to  manipulate  the  size  of  the 
export  subsidies,  which  are  paid  by  the 
American  taxpayers. 

A  1973  report  said  that  "preferential  pric- 
ing relationships"  with  the  affiliates  could 
cause  the  government  to  pay  unnecessarily 
high  subsidies.  Tbe  wheat  subsidies  were 
suspended  in  September.  1972. 

Despite  that  report,  which  contained 
nimierous  recommendations  and  cited  many 
flaws  in  the  wheat  subsidy  program,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  not  drawn  up  a 
contingency  plan  in  the  event  tbe  subsidies 
are  to  be  paid  again. 

Orain  company  executives  say  privately 
they  are  sure  they  will  be  able  to  succeed  in 
business  even  with  much  more  regulation. 

Much  more  threatening  to  the  merchants 
would  be  a  decline  in  American  agricultural 
exports.  The  United  States  now  exports  60 
per  cent  of  its  wheat  and  rice,  nearly  half  its 
soybeans,  a  quarter  of  its  grain  sorghum  and 
nearly  a  quarter  of  its  corn.  Between  1970  and 
1976  grain  exports  jumped  from  41  million  to 
76  million  metric  tons.  Tlie  boom  benefited 
the  grain  companies,  which  make  money 
when  volume  is  strong. 

The  exports  earned  enough  money  to  pay 
for  six  months  of  U.S.  petroleum  Imports. 

Yet  critics  of  present  farm  policy  say  that 
the  administration's  continued  push  for  all- 
out  food  production  and  maximum  exports  is 
a  mistaken  one. 

They  say  there  are  costs,  as  well  as  benefits, 
in  those  policies.  For  one  thing,  they  require 
maximum  use  of  energy.  Including  hugh 
amounts  of  natural  gas  from  which  anhy- 
drous anunonla  fertilizer  Is  made. 

The  sheer  cost  of  farming  today — farming 
to  reach  the  goals  set  in  Washington — Is 
changing  the  American  countryside. 

Although  the  United  States  Is  still  a  nation 
of  family  farmers,  they  no  longer  fit  the  old 
Image  of  farmers — they  have,  perforce,  be- 
come big  businessmen.  They  spend  a  stag- 
gering $96  billion  a  year  on  fertilizer,  pesti- 
cides, herbicides,  seed,  fuel  and  other 
necessities. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  con- 
ceded that  if  the  present  goal  of  maximum 
production  and  maximum  use  of  energy  In 
farming  were  stretched  to  the  year  2010, 
American  family  farming  would  virtually  dis- 
appear because  only  big  corporations  and 
wealthy  Individuals  would  have  the  capital 
to  finance  farming  operations. 

Also,  "food  prices  and  farm  income  would 
be  subject  to  disturbing  fluctuations,"  ac- 
cordlng  to  a  recent  department  study.  The 
same  study  found  that  food  costs  woiild  not 
be  all  that  much  lower  than  if  the  govem- 
inent  sought  to  preserve  family  fanning. 


The  "maximum  efficiency"  agricultural 
future  assumes  massive  growing  exports  to 
soak  up  surpluses. 

Some  critics  wonder  whether  that  is  good 
either  for  tbe  United  States  or  for  coimtrles 
abroad,  which  tend  to  postpone  building  up 
their  own  farming  whenever  cheap  American 
Imports  are  readily  available. 

Of  the  "maximum  efficiency"  agricultural 
future,  Susan  Sechler,  of  the  public  Interest 
Agribusiness  Accountability  Project  says: 
"It's  an  uncreatlve,  limited  vision.  When  the 
whole  concern  Is  exports,  then  you  do  things 
for  the  companies  rather  than  thinking  of 
what's  good  for  the  country." 

It  is  questionable  "whether  agricultural 
free  enterprise  Is  in  the  self-Interest  of  the 
United  States."  writes  food  authority  Emma 
Rotiischild  in  the  January  edition  of  Foreign 
Affairs  quarterly.  "A  world  food  market  char- 
acterized by  chaos  and  crisis  is  hardly  the 
best  circumstances  tot  tbe  development  of 
agricultural  trade." 


ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  FORESTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  at 
times  one  might  think  that  the  forest 
problems  of  the  United  States  are 
unique  and,  even  more,  that  they  revolve 
around  the  federally  oiierated  national 
forests.  The  London  Times  for  January 
27,  1976,  contains,  as  a  part  of  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  of  Europe,  a  significant  anal- 
3^is  of  forest  developments  in  Scandi- 
navia. 

Of  the  three  nations  involved,  Swe- 
den's pattern  of  forest  ownership — with 
one-half  held  by  small  private  ovmers,  a 
fourth  by  industry,  and  another  fourth 
by  government— comes  closest  to  our  sit- 
uation. In  terms  of  the  proportion  of 
forested  land  su-ea,  we  come  closest  to 
matching  Norway.  However,  in  total  for- 
est acres  and  in  inherent  productivity, 
the  forests  of  the  United  States,  along 
with  those  in  Canada  and  the  U.S.SJI.. 
dominate  the  world's  softwood  forests. 

In  contrast  to  many  other  nations,  the 
Scandinavian  countries  have  long  been 
considered  among  the  forerunners  in 
enlightened  resource  conservation.  Under 
both  private  and  public  forests,  resource 
abuses  have  been  a  thing  of  the  far  dis- 
tant past  with  sustained  conservation 
programs  starting  well  over  two  cen- 
turies ago. 

Scandinavian  forestry,  in  the  popular 
mind,  has  been  conservatively  managed, 
relying  on  practices  such  as  tree  selec- 
tion and  small  cuttings  coupled  with 
higher  utilization  of  cut  trees  than  we 
attain. 

Thus,  the  London  Times  report  that 
the  vast  timber  reserves  of  Scandinavia 
have  been  reduced  to  a  critical  level  is 
one  that  deserves  our  concern  as  we  view 
our  own  forests  and  their  future.  It  is 
estimated  that  intensive  development 
and  investment  is  vital.  The  view  is  also 
expressed  that  it  is  not  a  case  of  the  for- 
ests having  been  liquidated.  Demand  ex- 
ceeds growth,  growth  needs  to  be  and 
can  be  enhanced,  investments  in  fores- 
try need  to  be  intensified,  and  the  effec- 
tive utilization  of  cut  trees  increased. 

For  example,  a  20-percent  increase  in 
tree  utilization  could  be  secured  by  utiliz- 
ing tree  tops  and  material  now  left  in  the 
woods.  In  Sweden  the  increased  use  of 
automatic  logging  machinery  has  brought 


about  startling  increases  in  worker  pro- 
ductivity. In  1960  it  took  60  man-days  of 
labor  to  produce  100  cubic  meters  of 
wood.  In  1975  it  took  only  8.8  man-days. 

Ibe  forests  of  Scandinavia  cover  125 
million  acres,  equal  to  a  fourth  of  the 
commercial  forest  area  of  the  United 
States.  Timber  is  the  chief  raw  material 
in  Northern  Europe.  These  three  nations 
are  a  most  important  factor  in  the  in- 
ternational trade  in  forest  products,  and 
the  forests  are  a  vital  part  of  the  envi- 
ronment of  Scandinavia. 

It  is  most  biteresting  Uiat  the  Scandi- 
navian countries  look  on  North  America 
and  UJ3.S11.  as  wood  surplus  areas.  In 
Scandinavia,  however,  Norway  imports 
significant  amounts  of  wood  from  Swe- 
den. 

"Hie  United  States  has  imported  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  wood  for  a  number 
of  years.  Our  principal  source  is  Canada, 
which  supplies  significant  quantities  of 
our  paper,  pulp,  and  softwood  lumber 
needs. 

Here  in  the  United  States  we  face 
severe  problems.  Our  forests  are  not 
growing  wood  at  nearly  their  ability.  We 
have  regional  raw  material  dislocation — 
great  strains  on  our  Western  softwoods 
and  a  strong  renewal  of  our  important 
Southern  forests.  In  the  Lake  States, 
which  have  only  moderate  rates  of 
growth,  we  have  large  and  as  yet  largely 
unrealized  opportunities  to  enhance  the 
econcKnic  and  environmental  qualities  of 
our  great  forests. 

The  currmt  recession  and  its  effect  on 
housing  has  temporarily  muted  and 
masked  the  supply-demand  pinches  we 
were  feeling  a  few  years  ago.  Hardwood 
and  softwood  lumber  c(msumption  levels 
receded,  and  in  early  1975  the  pulpwood 
consumption  level  declined  due  to  falling 
paper  and  board  demand.  Prices,  how- 
ever, due  to  infiation  and  cutbacks  in 
supply,  have  not  dropped  as  much  as  pro- 
duction. 

The  longer  term  outlook,  according  to 
knowledgeable  U.S.  experts,  is  one  of 
continued  and  rapid  growth  in  demand 
for  most  timber  products.  Timber  sup- 
plies are  not  forecast  to  rise  significantly 
unless  we  expand  our  efforts  and 
strengthen  our  determination  to  meet 
opportunities  with  improved  forest  man- 
agement efforts,  increased  utilization  and 
expanded  research. 

We  can  do  much  more  to  Increase  sup- 
plies and  minimize  the  undesirable  im- 
pacts of  high  prices.  Our  private  and 
public  forests  have  the  capacity — given 
time — ^to  grow  substantially  more  timber 
than  we  are  now  growing  and  to  increase 
utilization. 

The  situation  that  we  find  ourselves  in 
is  not  unlike  that  of  Scandinavia.  The 
uncomfortable  fact  is  that  our  best 
source  of  supply,  our  best  chance  for  suc- 
cess, and  the  best  hope  for  effective  re- 
sults lies  right  here  in  our  own  United 
States. 

The  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable 
Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974  is  a  con- 
tribution that  we  in  the  Congress  have 
made  to  enable  this  Nation  to  develop  the 
abimdant,  well-managed  renewable  re- 
sources which  we  need.  After  the  Con- 
gress, following  a  full  year's  considera- 
tion, enacted  this  law.  President  Ford 
signed  it  with  warm  approvaL 
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Upon  signing  this  law  on  Aug.  17.  1974, 
he  said: 

One  of  the  easentUl  leesons  of  the  re- 
cent energy  crisis  is  that  If  we  are  to  pre- 
vent shortages  of  natiu-al  resources  In  the 
futiire,  we  must  plan  for  the  future  today. 
Our  resources,  however  abundant,  are  not 
Inexhaustible.  They  must  be  conserved  and 
replenished. 

The  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  provides  ua  the  means 
for  planning  national  programs  now  that 
will  assure  future  generations  of  adequate 
supplies  of  forest  and  related  resources. 

President  Pord  then  quoted  John 
Mulr: 

The  forests  of  America,  however  slighted 
by  man.  must  have  been  a  great  delight  to 
God;  for  they  were  the  best  He  ever  planted. 

On  this  note.  President  Pord  pledged: 
This    act    proves    that    Americans    Intend 
never  again  to  slight  our  forests. 

Well,  this  message  shot  out  over  the 
White  House  on  such  a  high  trajectory 
that  its  thought  never  hit  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  The  first  as- 
sessment and  program  that  were  to  be 
presented  to  the  Congress  when  it  con- 
vened last  month  were  designed  to  ful- 
fill the  President's  pledge  that  we  would 
never  again  slight  our  forests.  But  they 
are  locked  in  the  death  hug  of  OMB. 
OMB  is  studying  the  matter — studying  it 
to  death. 

Americans  concerned  about  the  future 
use  and  development  of  our  renewable 
resources  are  looking  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  act  to  chart  a  sound  course. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  I  addressed  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  be  printed  in  the  Record  along 
with  the  January  27,  1976,  article  from 
the  London  Times  on  forestry  in  Scan- 
dinavia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoMMrrTEc  ON  Foreign  Rzlations, 
Washington.  D.C.,  February   5.  1976. 
Hon.  James  T.  Ltnn, 

Director,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  Building,  Washington. 
D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  Ltnn:  On  August  17,  1974  Presi- 
dent Pord  signed  the  Forest  and  Rangeland 
Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act,  Public 
Law  93-378,  which  was  quickly  codified  as  16 
VS.C.  1601-10.  The  first  Assessment  and 
Program  required  under  this  law  was  to  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Congress  on  the  date 
It  first  convened  In  1976.  This  date  Is  now  well 
behind  us,  the  Budget  of  FY  1977  has  been 
submitted,  and  yet  the  Assessment  and  Pro- 
gram, which  will  guide  policy  for  the  fiscal 
years  1977-1980.  have  not  yet  been  presented 
to  Congress. 

Earlier  drafts  of  these  documents  were 
given  wide  public  dissemination  and  there 
has  been  useful  citizen  participation  In  the 
formulation  process. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  reports  that 
your  staff  has  scheduled  a  series  of  special 
separate  meetings  with  various  concerned 
groups  to  discuss  the  material  developed  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  One  of  the 
Important  goals  of  this  Act  Is  to  bring  people 
together  with  divergent  views  In  an  open 
forum  so  that  Issues  can  be  laid  on  the  table 
for  discussion  and  resolution.  If  we  are  to  set 
goals  wisely  and  act  responsibly  we  need  to 
draw  the  public  Into  the  policy  development 
process.  Tour  advice  concerning  the  actions 
underway  In  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  would  thus  be  appreciated. 


The  new  Budget  Act  pUoa*  further  em- 
phasis on  improving  the  processing  of  budg- 
ets, and  It  sets  up  time  requirements.  The 
Renewable  Resources  Act  Is  closely  tied  to 
this  proceaa,  ami  thus  delays  Ui  submission 
endanger  sound  consideration  both  of  the 
Program  and  the  regular  budget. 

On  numerous  occasions  as  I  have  discussed 
this  Act,  I  have  pointed  out  that  especially 
with  this  first  Assessment  and  Program  we 
win  be  more  Interested  In  securing  better 
bases  for  decisions  than  we  will  be  In  specific 
decisions.  The  act  Is  a  case  study  In  Improv- 
ing the  policy  making  of  government. 

The  date  for  the  submission  required  by 
law  Is  now  long  past.  It  Is  my  hope  and  my 
urgent  request  that  your  office  act  to  ex- 
pedite the  presentation  of  the  reports  as  re- 
quired by  this  law.  Your  views  on  the  partic- 
ular resource  l.ssues  as  well  as  on  the  process 
Issues,  If  presented  on  a  timely  basis,  would 
be  most  welcome. 
Sincerely. 

Httbert  H.  Htthphrxt. 


(From  the  London  Times.  Jan.  27.  1976] 

FORESTZRS'    EtES    ON    ReSKRVXS 

The  tremendous  explosion  In  the  Scandi- 
navian forest  products  Industry  over  the  past 
two  decades  In  an  attempt  to  satisfy  Europe's 
Insatiable  appetite  for  paper  and  packaging 
has  reduced  timber  reserves  In  the  vast 
northern  forests  to  a  critical  level. 

It  appears  that  throughout  Sweden.  Fin- 
land and  Norway  companies  have  been  pain- 
fully aware  that  forest  resources  have 
been  eroded  to  a  point  where  the  Introduc- 
tion of  drastic  and  expensive  measures  Is  of 
paramount  Importance. 

The  growth  of  the  pulp  and  paper-making 
Industries  Is  almost  totally  dependent  upon 
how  successful  the  Nordic  countries  can  be 
In  Increasing  the  yield  from  their  forests 
without  reducing  beyond  acceptable  levels 
the  growing  stock. 

If  present  cutting  rates  throughout  Scan- 
dinavia are  allowed  to  continue  without  In- 
tensive forest  development  and  investment, 
the  vital  forest  industry  wlU  in  the  space  of  a 
generation  have  to  be  run  down  dramatically. 

Yet  In  spite  of  the  gloomy  forecasts,  the 
Scandinavians  feel  that  there  Is  a  great  deal 
of  misunderstanding  and  hysterical  doom- 
watching  by  lU-lnformed  observers.  The  diffi- 
culty, they  say.  Is  not  that  they  are  running 
out  of  trees:  It  Is  a  complicated  one  of  sus- 
taining growth  and  balancing  forestry  In- 
vestments against  expected  future  demand 
and  export  price  levels,  of  assessing  how  costs 
and  forest  Improvements  will  be  affected  by 
environmental  considerations. 

It  Is  essentially  and  obviously,  a  long-term 
difficulty:  forestry  men  talk  not  In  terms 
of  a  few  years  but  In  decades  and  centuries. 

Mr.  Laurl  Klrves,  managing  director  of  the 
Central  Association  of  Finnish  Forest  Indus- 
tries, emphasizes  that  the  forest  resources 
that  helped  growth  In  the  19608  are  no  longer 
to  be  found  In  Scandinavia. 

"However,  the  bottleneck  that  the  supply 
of  raw  material  constitutes  does  not,  of 
course,  mean  the  cessation  of  growth  but 
setting  its  pace  at  a  level  permitted  by  the 
Increase  In  domestic  forest  resources,  the 
chances  of  obtaining  raw  materials  from  out- 
side the  area  and  the  different  methods 
by  which  wood  can  be  utilized  more  effec- 
tively than  before." 

Timber  Is  the  chief  raw  material  In  north- 
ern Europe,  the  "green  gold"  that  has  the 
supreme  advantage  over  the  yellow  kind 
In  that  It  Is  regenerative.  Forest  lends,  not 
all  of  them  productive,  are  huge,  account- 
ing for  a  total  of  almost  125  million  acres. 
Trees  cover  62  per  cent  of  Finland.  67  per 
cent  of  Sweden  and  21  per  cent  of  Norway. 

Forestry  In  the  three  countries  varies 
considerably  and  each  has  developed  differ- 
ently. Norway,  for  example,  Is  faced  with 
the  difficulties  of  harvesting  timber  from  Its 


mjmy  steep-sided  valleys  while  Sweden  haa 
a  larger  percentage  than  the  others  of  older 
trees  and  a  relative  shortage  of  20  to  40  year 
old  stands. 

The  annual  forest  Increment  varies  from 
78  mUllon  cu  metres  In  Sweden  to  56,900.000 
cu  metres  In  Finland  and  14  million  cu 
metres  In  Norway.  Ownership  patterns,  too, 
radically  affect  forest  management  and  the 
availability  of  funds  for  Improvements. 

In  Finland  more  than  65  per  cent  of  forest 
lands  are  In  private  hands  whl'.e  companies 
own  Just  7.4  per  cent.  In  Norway  78  per  cent 
are  privately  owned  and  only  5  per  cent 
by  companies,  while  In  Sweden  half  are  held 
privately  and  companies  own  25  per  cent. 

In  all  these  countries,  extensive  study  is  In 
progress,  some  of  It  on  a  Joint  basis,  to  try  to 
Increase  forest  yield.  Finland  has  had  Its 
MERA  forest  Improvement  programmes, 
never  entirely  successful  and  now  backed  by 
a  World  Bank  loan  of  about  £10m,  and  Swe- 
den Is  still  In  the  process  of  Investigating  all 
sorts  of  possibilities  to  avoid  the  predicted 
massive  timber  deficit. 

Meanwhile,  most  of  the  planned  expansion 
of  the  Scandinavian  forest  products  Indus- 
tries has  been  postponed  until  the  plcttire  on 
wood  supplies  Is  clarified,  many  develop- 
ments being  blocked  by  banks  and  govern- 
ments. 

The  Bank  of  Finland  has  clamped  down 
on  loans  for  the  pulp  and  paper  sector  un- 
less It  can  be  shown  that  there  are  sufficient 
long-term  supplies  of  extra  wood  available 
for  new  plants.  In  Sweden  one  of  the  few 
ways  companies  can  expand  their  operations 
Is  by  importing  the  additional  wood  needed 
and  proving  to  the  authorities  that  this  has 
been  done. 

Finland  Imports  about  10  per  cent  of  Its 
timber  requirements,  mostly  softwood  from 
Russia,  and  In  recent  years  has  become  a  net 
lmf)orter  of  raw  wood.  Norway  has  been  Im- 
porting wood  chips  from  Sweden  which,  in 
turn,  has  been  forced  to  buy  some  of  Its 
needs  abroad. 

Mr.  Matts  Carlgren,  president  of  the  Swe- 
dish MoDo  group,  {Mints  out  that  there  Is  a 
wood  surplus  In  North  America  and  Russia. 
He  reckons  that,  assuming  10  per  cent  of  the 
wood  surplus  under  present  transport  condi- 
tions Is  available,  this  would  give  access  to 
not  less  than  50  million  cu  metres  of  soft- 
wood a  year. 

The  Swedish  situation  Is  particularly  wor- 
rying for  Norway,  which  Imports  about  8 
million  cu  metres  annually,  mainly  from  Its 
neighbor.  The  Norwegian  Ooverrunent  has 
thus  been  forced  to  adopt  a  very  restrictive 
policy  toward  future  expansion. 

In  spite  of  the  restrictions,  Scandinavian 
companies  have  been  able  to  Increase  output 
without  cutting  more  trees,  mainly,  as  In  the 
case  of  Finland,  by  better  use  of  wood  resi- 
dues, cutting  ex{>orts  of  roundwood  and 
halving  the  amount  of  wood  used  as  fuel. 

There  have  also  been  startling  Increases 
In  productivity  In  the  forests,  brought  about 
by  large  investments  In  automatic  logging 
nuu:hlnery.  Figures  Just  issued  by  the  Swe- 
dish company  Stora  Kopparberg  show  that 
the  number  of  man  days  needed  to  produce 
100  cu  metres  of  wood  fell  from  60  In  1960  to 
8.8  In  1975 

In  Sweden  It  Is  generally  estimated,  as  a 
result  of  research  by  the  Royal  College  of 
Forestry  and  the  state  commission  studying 
forestry,  that  by  Just  using  the  tops  of  trees 
and  those  left  in  the  forests,  a  possible  13 
million  to  15  million  cu  metres  could  be 
added  to  the  present  figure  of  73  million  cu 
metres  removed  from  the  forests  annually. 

Other  developments  such  as  the  so-called 
"whole  tree  utilization"  project,  a  Joint 
Swedish -Finnish  Investigation  which  alms  to 
quantify  the  possibility  of  using  bark, 
stumps  and  roots,  the  Introduction  of  fast 
growing  species  like  the  Canadian  lodgepole 
pine  (pinua  contorta)  which  has  already 
been  shown  to  grow  twice  as  fast  in  northern 
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Sweden  as  the  Indigenous  pine,  and  better 
fertilization  and  drainage  could  all  help  to 
sustain  and  eventually  raise  the  possible  cut. 


BLACKBIRD  CONTROL 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
in  approximately  10  minutes  last  week, 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  without  hear- 
ings or  floor  debate  passed  by  unanimous 
consent  a  bill  to  provide  an  exemption 
from  the  National  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Act  and  the  Federal  Insecticide 
Fungicide  and  Rodenticide  Act  to  permit 
the  killing  of  an  estimated  70  million 
blackbirds  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 
President  Ford  signed  the  bill  on  the 
same  day,  despite  protests  from  environ- 
mental and  conservationist  groups  and 
veto  recommendations  frtHn  EFA,  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  and 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

In  (Mssing  NEPA  and  the  Federal  pes- 
ticide control  law,  the  Congress  estab- 
lished procedures  by  which  the  risks  and 
benefits  from  this  type  of  lethal  control 
of  blackbird  populations  could  be  respon- 
sibly assessed.  Surely  it  is  not  respon- 
sible behavior  to  casually  cast  aside 
these  procedural  safeguards  without 
hearings  or  floor  debate  or  any  practical 
opportunity  for  concerned  Senators  to 
voice  their  objections. 

In  hearings  before  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Con- 
servation and  the  Environment  which 
were  hastily  convened  after  the  blackbird 
bill  had  passed  Congress  on  consent.  Dr. 
Melvin  Dyer,  a  leading  avian  ecologist 
from  the  Natural  Resource  Ecology  Lab- 
oratory in  Colorado,  testified  that  mass 
killing  of  blackbirds  may  make  the  prob- 
lem "infinitely  worse"  by  upsetting  the 
ecological  balance  to  the  detriment  of 
farmers — blackbirds  are  major  predators 
of  insects  and  weed  seeds — and  may  ac- 
tually increase  the  number  of  starlings, 
one  element  of  the  blackbird  population 
which  also  Includes  redwings,  grackles, 
and  cowbirds.  There  may  be  risks  to  pub- 
lic health  from  these  blackbird  concen- 
trations which  would  justify  the  killing, 
although  this  hazard  has  not  been  es- 
tablished by  the  Center  for  Disease  Con- 
trol in  Atlanta.  The  point  is  that  we  do 
not  know  what  the  consequNices  of  this 
bird  slaughter  wiU  be,  for  good  or  III,  or 
whether  it  is  needed.  NEPA  and  FEPRA 
were  designed  by  Congress  to  provide 
procedures  to  make  sure  we  think  before 
we  act  to  disrupt  the  environment.  The 
sleight  of  hand  with  which  exemptions 
to  these  acts  were  slipped  through  the 
Senate  suggests  that  their  sponsors  did 
not  have  enough  confidence  in  the  merits 
of  the  case  for  kllUng  the  birds  to  risk  a 
Senate  debate  on  its  merits.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  statements  from  E>r. 
Dyer;  the  distinguished  wUdllfe  Journal- 
tot,  Ann  Cottrell  Free,  and  the  Rachel 
Carson  Living  Trust  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  or  Dr.  Melvin  I.  Dm  on 
Blackbiro  Controi. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: My  name  Is  Dr.  Melvin  I.  Dyer, 
Associate  Professor  of  Fisheries  and  \nidllfe 
Biology  and  Research  Associate.  Natural  Re- 


source Ecology  Laboratory  (NBEL) ,  Colorad'« 
Stat«  University,  oFtt  Collins,  Colorado.  I 
have  been  a&ed  to  attend  these  hearings  by 
the  National  Audubon  Society  and  as  such 
am  giving  testimony  from  the  basis  of  my 
own  experience.  Thus,  I  do  not  represent 
Colorado  State  University  per  ae  In  this  re- 
spect. 

My  background  In  working  with  avian 
ecology  dates  back  some  15  years  to  graduate 
studies  at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Idn- 
neapoUs,  an  appointment  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Ouelph.  Quelph,  Ontario,  Canada,  an 
appointment  with  the  UjS.  Fish  and  vnidllfe 
Service,  and  my  work  on  Oranlvorous  Birds 
for  the  International  Biological  Program 
while  at  the  NREL,  Colorado  State  Univer- 
sity. I  am  also  cxurently  Involved  In  Inves- 
tigations of  the  roosting  problem  In  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee.  I  have  various  publica- 
tions In  national  and  International  Journals 
regarding  blackbird  ecology  and  am  c\ir- 
rently  working  on  three  chapters  of  a  book 
on  Oranlvorous  Birds  for  IBP  that  will  be 
published  within  the  year  by  Cambridge 
University  Press. 

One  condition  which  likely  has  brought 
about  an  apparent  greater  number  of  birds 
across  the  southeast  Is  a  change  in  weather. 
While  such  an  analysis  Is  fraught  with  dif- 
ficulty, one  cannot  escape  the  notion  that 
recently  these  birds  have  responded  to  In- 
creased temperatiires  by  tending  to  winter 
pllghtly  farther  north  than  In  the  past.  Ac- 
tually, the  phenomenon  may  be  cyclical, 
being  driven  by  major  weather  shifts.  Tem- 
peratures In  Christian  County,  Kentucky, 
thought  to  be  responsive  of  both  the  prob- 
lems and  environmental  conditions,  show 
an  Increase  since  1967-68. 

The  apparent  Increase  cited  above  Is  par- 
ticularly important.  It  has  been  widely  as- 
sumed that  blackbird  p<q>ulatlon  size  has 
been  growing  perceptibly  in  the  past  two  dec- 
ades. This  possibility  must  not  be  ruled  out, 
but  recent  evidence  contradicts  this  hypoth- 
esis. Quite  the  opposite  might  actually  be 
the  case.  Survival  rates  of  blackbirds  from 
the  Lake  Erie  basin,  many  of  which  winter 
in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and  production 
values  belle  any  increase.  Rather,  It  Is  possi- 
ble the  population  Is  decreasing  and  perhaps 
has  been  for  a  decade.  Clearly,  if  the  popu- 
lation Is  already  decreasing,  and  one  subjects 
it  to  further  mortality,  unlmagined  difficul- 
ties could  emerge.  When  we  look  to  other  sit- 
uations for  help  in  assessing  what  might  oc- 
cvir,  we  learn  that  by  the  time  a  decrease 
can  be  recognized  much  environmental  dam- 
age has  already  occurred  and  it  is  a  moot 
point  whether  reasonable  recovery  can  be  ex- 
pected. 

WHAT  ABE  THE  DANCERS  OF   MASSIVE  LETHAL 
CONTKOL? 

For  the  most  part,  we  must  depend  on 
other  examples  to  provide  answers  to  this 
question.  In  most  cases,  where  massive  lethal 
control  has  been  practiced,  subtle  conditions 
have  emerged  to  thwart  the  program.  In 
short,  lethal  control  programs  are  unsucess- 
ful  In  addition  to  being  very  costly  in  the 
short  run.  Entomologists  now  recognize  that 
lethal  control  alone  has  serious  shortcom- 
ings in  insect  pest  management.  In  addition, 
rats  have  been  poisoned,  for  decades.  Pigeon 
control  in  cities  has  not  eliminated  the 
pigeons  or  associated  problems,  and  In  Africa 
several  hundreds  of  millions  of  Quelea  quelea 
are  killed  with  organophosphates  each  year. 
Usually  what  happens  is  that  the  control 
program  simply  crops  the  excess  (called  re- 
placive  mortality) .  Such  work  means  a  waste 
of  time,  effort  and  money. 

There  are  also  other  dangers  possible.  Ex- 
perimental and  theoretical  models  in  ecology 
tell  us  that  there  is  a  fine  point  between  a 
negative  feed-back  system  where  members 
are  replaced  in  the  peculation  quickly,  and 
the  positive  feed-back  system  where  rate  of 
removal  becomes  so  accelerated  that  extinc- 
tion Is  possible.  We  can  Ul  afford  to  test  this 


hypothesis  In  nature  using  the  blackbirds 
as  an  example! 

As  stated  previously,  blackbirds  are  im- 
portant In  food  webs  of  eastern  agrlcultiual 
ecosystems.  On  theoretical  grounds,  the  sys- 
tem cannot  withstand  the  perturbing  effects 
of  their  loss.  From  a  practical  sense,  they  are 
predators  of  insects  and  weed  seeds  objec- 
tionable to  agriculture.  Unfortunately,  no 
systematic  study  has  been  conducted  to  ob- 
tain such  information.  One  outcome  of  mas- 
sive lethal  control  with  tergltol  is  that  the 
overall  problem  could  be  made  worse.  This 
hypothesis  states  that  massive  runoval  of 
one  or  more  species  which  leaves  one  species 
behind  exacerbates  the  problem.  The  most 
probable  candidate  benefiting  from  such  ac- 
tion Is  the  European  starling.  By  knowing 
dietary  overlap  we  can  determine  the  degree 
of  competition  among  these  species.  Using 
data  from  the  FEIS,  and  Dr.  H.  Horn's  R„ 
statistical  method,  I  have  determined  there 
Is  considerable  overlap  for  blackbirds  and 
starlings.  It  Is  entirely  possible  that  we  can 
affect  the  blackbird  population  more  than 
the  starling  and  prepare  the  way  for  a  star- 
ling Increase.  It  woxild  be  disappointing  to 
ecologlsts  and  the  public  alike  to  learn  that 
the  problem  they  thought  was  being  solved 
was  becoming  Infinitely  worse.  Again,  we 
can  Ul  afford  to  test  this  hypothesis  with  in- 
discriminate use  of  tergltol  in  winter  roosts 
of  the  southeast. 

Bte.  Bte,  Blackbiso 
(By  Ann  Cottrell  Free) 

Sometimes  I  wonder  whatever  happened 
to  the  blackbird  that  struck  my  shoulder 
the  night  of  February  19,  1975,  then  careened 
off  into  the  darkness.  It  was  one  of  those 
millions  seen  at  dusk  a  few  hours  earlier, 
coming  home  to  roost  in  the  smaU  grove  of 
loblolly  pines  near  Fort  Campbell's  parade 
grounds.  They  covered  the  heavens  there  on 
the  Kentucky-Tennessee  border,  not  only 
overhead,  but  from  horizon  to  horizon.  We 
were  in  a  world  of  blackbirds.  Racing  across 
the  sky,  they  came  at  more  than  a  mile  a 
minute,  swooping  in  flocks,  turning  and 
twisting  as  if  one  bird  Instead  of  thousands, 
soon,  millions.  Arriving  from  foraging 
grounds  up  to  60  mUes  away,  they  came  in 
battalions  of  dark  beauty,  guided,  it  would 
seem,  by  one  great  intelligence.  Zooming  into 
the  grove,  twittering  excitedly,  the  flutter  of 
wings  brushing  the  air,  they  finally  settled 
down  for  what  should  have  been  Just  an- 
other night  before  spring  migration. 

But  that  was  not  to  be. 

The  confused  blackbird  whamming  into 
me  miist  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  realize 
that  this  was  no  ordinary  night.  For  It  was 
flushed  by  the  first  pass  over  the  roost  of  the 
Tergltol-spraying  Huey  helicqpter  operated 
by  a  captain  of  the  101st  Airborne.  Did  that 
bird  return  to  the  familiar  security  of  the 
roost  and  then,  exposed  to  more  sprayings  of 
detergent  and  hosing  down  of  water  until 
stripped  of  protective  Insulation,  fall  and 
die?  Was  it  to  become  one  of  the  "walking 
dead"  I  was  to  see  the  next  morning?  Stag- 
gering, fluttering,  falling,  they  tried  to  get 
into  the  op>en  fields  so  the  sun  could  melt 
the  ice  encriistec^  on  their  wings. 

Without  doubt  several  million  birds  sur- 
vived the  graying,  but  for  days  the  bodies 
of  the  less  hardy  ones  were  found  up  to  90 
miles  away.  I  wonder  if  "my"  bird  made  it. 
healthy  and  free,  and  is  still  a  part  of  na- 
ture's cycle,  devouring  insects  and  weed  seeds 
in  the  summer  fields  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  On- 
tario. I  will  never  know. 

I  do  know  that  it  was  one  of  20  million 
grackles,  redwings,  starlings,  cow-birds  caught 
up  in  "Operation  Hysteria"  that  permitted 
four  slaying-sprayings  and  gave  the  green 
light  to  two  others  in  the  last  weeks  of 
February  at  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  roosts. 
They  were  targets  of  a  new  kind  of  death, 
in  what,  indeed,  may  be  the  largest  dellbu'- 
ate  killing  of  wildlife  ever  planned  or  at- 
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tempted  In  the  U5-A.  or  anywhere  else.  As 
It  turned  out,  not  more  than  nine  million 
were  actually  sprayed.  The  rest  were  saved 
by  nature's  unwillingness  to  provide  the 
proper  Mreather  conditions  necessary  lor  the 
efflclency  of  the  operation. 

And  what  was  their  crime  that  they  should 
be  so  punished?  They  had  been  Judged 
guilty  of  doing  millions  of  dollars"  worth  of 
agricultural  damage,  being  potential  spread- 
ers of  disease,  and.  In  the  case  of  Port  Camp- 
bell, being  a  threat  to  aircraft  safety. 

The  blackblrd-ltllUng  campaign  was  mas- 
terminded by  politicians  In  HopUnsvUle. 
Kentucky,  and  ClarksvUle,  Tennessee.  smaU 
towns  close  to  Port  Campbell,  where  from 
four  to  five  million  birds  were  roosting.  Near 
the  Milan,  Tennessee,  Army  Ammunition 
Plant  were  another  seven  to  eight  million 
birds. 

The  political  leaders,  looking  ahead  to  the 
next  elections,  no  doubt,  sought  to  please 
their  constituents  by  slaying  the  dragon, 
even  If  they  had  to  pump  a  little  fire  and 
venom  Into  It  first.  The  blackbirds  were  the 
dragon.  The  campaign,  out  of  Daniel  Boone 
country,  seemed  to  outfox  the  Pentagon.  *b« 
President's  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity, the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
the  Interior  Department,  and  even  the  fed- 
eral courts. 

An  almost  medieval  hysteria  developed.  It 
somehow  confused  blackbirds,  that  roosted  In 
that  section  of  the  Ohio  River  Valley  from 
time  Immemorial,  with  the  black  plague. 
Ironically,  It  was  the  hysteria  that  spread  far 
more  than  any  diseases  attributed  to  the 
birds.  Other  parts  of  the  nation  have  become 
infected  with  blackblrd-kllUng  fever  and  are 
seeking  approval  to  spray  roosts. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  following  scene 
at  the  check-out  counter  at  the  Big  K  Vari- 
ety store  on  Highway  41-A  near  HopklnsvUle, 
Kentucky,  not  far  from  Port  Campbell's  con- 
troversial roost.  And  realize — U  you  can — 
that,  because  they  dldnt  know  the  whole 
truth,  men  sitting  In  final  Judgment  on  the 
birds'  fate  were  nearly  as  impressionable  as 
the  young  woman,  hair  In  pink  curlers,  with 
whom  I  stood  In  line. 

"Are  you  for  the  blackbirds?"  she  de- 
manded angrUy.  "They  are  spreading  disease. 
It  will  get  Into  our  wheat.  It  will  get  Into  our 
flour.  It  wUl  get  Into  the  bread  we  eat."  And 
finally,  she  almost  shouted,  "What  about  our 
unborn  chUdren?  They  will  die.  .  . 

It  was  that  kind  of  unmitigated  fear,  based 
on  half-truth  and  misinformation,  that  led 
to  that  first  helicopter  pass  at  7  p.m.  that 
partially  moonlit  Wednesday  night.  The  dis- 
ease so  greatly  feared  was  histoplasmosis.  It 
became  the  campaign's  scare  word. 

"There  was  no  proof  to  Justify  the  slaugh- 
ter," said  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service's  leading  expert  on  histoplasmosis.  Dr. 
Ubero  AJeUo  of  the  USPHS's  Disease  Control 
Center  In  Atlanta,  Georgia.  He  told  me  that 
"misconception  of  the  birds'  role  In  spreading 
disease  was  stirred  up  by  the  community." 

This  part  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  has 
been  histoplasmosis  country  for  years.  Be- 
tween 70  and  90%  of  the  people  tested  In  the 
region  show  exposure  to  the  disease 
which  Is  caused  by  Ingestion  of  spores 
of  sou  fungus  fertilized  by  droppings  of 
poultry,  bats,  and  blackbirds/starlings.  It  is 
rarely  spread  by  the  birds  themselves.  It  usu- 
ally affects  the  lungs,  but  most  people  feel  no 
111  effects. 

While  talking  to  Dr.  Prank  R.  Pltzer,  chair- 
man of  the  Christian  County  Board  of 
Health,  on  the  day  of  the  Fort  Campbell  slay- 
Ings,  I  ran  Into  what  may  be  the  source  of 
many  of  the  local  Ulnesses.  These  were  the 
pigeon  droppings  In  the  belfry  of  the  Hop- 
klnsvUle First  Baptist  Church.  "It  was  an  18- 
Inch  accumulation,"  he  told  me,  "and  the 
two  house  painters,  who  spent  two  days  In 
October  1973  removing  the  stuff,  became 
quite  Ul  with  histoplasmosis." 

Many  times  while  in  HopklnsvUle,  I  heard 
people  blame  the  lung  problems  of  these  men 


on  the  blackbirds.  Also,  other  cases  blamed 
on  the  birds  were  traceable  to  the  Child  Day 
Care  Center  across  the  street  from  the 
church.  Frequently,  I  was  to  hear  of  a  man 
whose  eyesight  had  been  damaged  by  the 
"hlstoplasmosls-carrylng  blackbirds."  But 
when  I  Interviewed  him.  he  admitted  the 
trouble  started  In  his  youth — long  before 
the  birds  came  to  Fort  Campbell. 

Clearly,  some  of  Fort  CampbeU's  roosts 
contained  Infected  soU,  but  to  date  no  Army 
personnel  at  the  post  has  been  treated  or 
hospitalized  by  the  disease.  But  the  potential 
Is  always  there.  The  University  of  Kentucky's 
epidemiologist.  Dr.  Coy  Smith,  believes  the 
birds  should  be  dispersed  because  they  "wUl 
be  blamed  for  every  case  of  histoplasmosis 
In  the  area  whether  Justly  or  unjustly." 

After  hearing  the  panicky  fears  about  dis- 
ease and  agrlcvUtural  damage,  I  coiUd  under- 
stand. In  a  way.  why  the  local  people  looked 
to  the  Tergitol-spraylng  helicopters  as  angels 
of  deliverance — especially  from  the  cam- 
paign's whipping  boy,  the  starling.  Though 
starlings  accounted  for  about  half  the  birds 
killed  at  Port  Campbell,  the  Army  estimated 
they  were  greatly  outnumbered  by  other 
species — grackles,  cowblrds,  and  redwings. 
The  original  Army  estimate  for  birds  at  Fort 
Campbell  and  MUan  was  about  10  to  26% 
starlings. 

When  the  choppers  finished  their  spray- 
ing that  night,  fire  hoses  were  brought  up  as 
a  substitute  for  the  missing  rain  that  would 
wash  away  the  protective  oils.  For  hours, 
with  temperatures  In  the  twenties,  they 
doused  the  eight  acres  with  Its  estimated 
tliree  million  birds. 

I  walked  along  the  edge  of  the  smaller 
grove  listening  to  the  strange  twitterings 
of  the  birds,  now  too  badly  affected  by  the 
cold  to  leave.  When  the  hosing  finished  In 
certain  sections,  I  noticed  a  haze  rising  above 
the  trees.  It  was  heat  from  the  birds'  bodies 
turning  to  steam.  Soon,  after  much  persua- 
sion, a  Port  forester  entered  the  grove  (press 
was  not  admitted)  and  returned  with  two 
handfuls  of  Ump.  dead  birds. 

"They  are  falling  constantly,"  he  said.  He 
assiired  all  would  be  dead  soon.  Fortunately, 
he  was  mistaken. 

We  looked  for  the  missing  officials  from 
the  Interior  Department's  Fish  and  WUdllfe 
Service  who.  the  Army  told  us,  were  on  hand. 
Their  agency  had  developed  Tergltol  for  bird 
control,  but  yet  had  severely  criticized  the 
Army's  Justification  for  the  killing  In  a  docu- 
ment mysteriously  missing  from  the  Army's 
final  environmental  impact  statement.  Clear- 
ly these  men  were  on  the  spot. 

These  same  officials  from  the  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice (formerly  the  predator  control  branch) 
were  missing  from  the  sprayings  at  Paducah, 
Kentucky,  and  Oreenbrler,  Tennessee, 
though  they  bad  given  them  the  "green 
Ught"  originally. 

I  had  visited  the  Greenbrier  site  two  days 
earlier,  so  the  sight  of  dead  birds  at  Fort 
Campbell  was  not  a  new  experience — but  J\ist 
as  ghastly.  We  reached  the  silent  scene  of 
that  massacre  by  climbing  through  strands 
of  barbed  wire  and  slogging  through  ground 
muddy  from  water  shot  high  In  the  air 
by  Irrigation  equipment  brought  In  Jiist 
for  the  big  event.  There  I  saw  nearly  a 
mUUon  birds  piled  In  heaps  beneath  the 
trees.  Red-winged  blackbirds  festooned  the 
branches  like  grotesque  Christmas  orna- 
ments. 

Had  the  agricultural  damage  by  these 
birds  been  so  great  as  to  exact  so  dreadfiU 
a  punishment?  Most  people  In  the  area 
thought  so,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
Nashville  Tennessean  that  tried  to  buck  the 
hysterical  tide.  "Must  Be  a  Better  Way"  It 
captioned  an  editorial  a  few  days  earlier,  sug- 
gesting that  "alternatives  are  available. 
Better  farming  methods,  cleaning  up  feed- 
lots  and  thinning  the  trees  In  the  populated 
areas  are  some  of  them." 


But  farmers  Uke  Christian  County's  Henry 
Lilly  disagreed.  For  It  was  with  him  the 
whole  campaign  started.  "We've  been  fight- 
ing these  birds  ever  since  they  came  to  Port 
Campbell  and  Milan  In  1969,"  he  told  me  as 
we  stroUed  past  his  cattle  feed  troughs.  I 
noticed  that  the  birds  were  eating  as  much 
fallen  waste  grain  as  from  the   troughs. 

I  asked  him  why  he  didn't  screen  off  part 
of  the  feed  troughs,  but  he  dismissed  aU 
suggestions.  He  felt  that  the  hardship 
worked  on  farmers  In  other  areas  to  the 
north  by  Insect  explosions  could  be  "taken 
care  of  by  pesticides." 

"They  have  been  eating  our  wheat,  our 
com  and  spreading  T.Q.E. — that's  trans- 
mlssable  gastroenteritis — to  our  pigs,"  he 
complained.  "Washington  dldnt  help  \is 
when  we  asked  them,  so  we  turned  to  our 
local  groups."  With  the  help  of  the  Kentucky 
Department  of  AgrlcxUture,  they  worked  up 
their  damage  claims  against  the  birds.  Many 
of  these  claims  were  so  exaggerated  that  the 
Army  would  not  accept  any  particular  figure 
when  It  prepared  Its  final  statement  seeking 
Justification  for  the  kUl. 

At  first  the  Army  thinned  trees  and  used 
fiares  and  harmless  explosives — but  only 
succeeded  In  moving  the  birds  from  roost 
to  roost  within  the  post.  KUUng  the  birds 
was  offered  as  the  solution.  But  how? 
Dynamiting  was  too  messy.  Most  of  the 
potent  sprays  were  not  registered  as  environ- 
mentally  safe.  Enter  Tergltol. 

The  Department  of  Interior  has  been  us- 
ing It  experlmentaUy  for  ten  years  and  held 
out  some  hope  for  It  If  It  met  EPA  registra- 
tion requirements.  Chemically,  It  Is  linear 
alcohol  ethoxylate,  known  variously  as  LAE 
or  PA  14.  Manufactured  by  Union  Carbide, 
It  Is  sold  as  detergent  under  the  trade  name 
of  Tergltol.  The  drive  for  registration  began 
In  1972,  but  Interior  did  not  feel  certain 
enough  to  approach  EPA  untU  January  30, 
1974. 

If  the  birds  were  to  be  sprayed  before 
spring  migration,  EPA  would  have  to  move 
fast.  To  help  matters  along,  Kentucky  gov- 
ernor Wendell  Ford — soon  to  be  successfiU- 
ly  running  for  the  U.S.  Senate — declared 
Christian  County  to  be  In  a  state  of  "emer- 
gency." He  cited  a  two-mUUon-doUar  annual 
economic  loss.  Three  weeks  later — In  record 
time— on  February  25,  1974,  EPA  registered 
the  substance  as  an  "avian  stressing  agent." 
The  label  warned  of  danger  to  eyes,  skin,  In- 
ternal consumption  or  use  over  any  body  of 
water,  for  it  would  klU  fish.  Also,  It  should  be 
used  only  under  the  supervision  of  govern- 
ment agencies  trained  In  bird  control. 

Now  local  politicians  could  assure  voters 
of  the  first  bloodletting  thrust  In  the  side  of 
the  dragon.  But  there  was  a  cloud  on  the 
horizon:  The  Army  nUght  have  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Protection  Act.  This  meant  the  prep- 
aration of  an  environmental  Impact  state- 
ment Justifying  a  "major  Federal  action  sig- 
nificantly affecting  the  quality  of  the  human 
environment."  It  also  meant  waiting  at  least 
90  days  for  the  proper  review  period  to  pass. 
Before  the  first  drop  of  Tergltol  could  de- 
scend, the  birds  woiUd  have  left  on  spring 
migration 

A  quick  powwow  was  held  two  days  later, 
on  February  27,  In  Washington.  Present: 
many  members  of  the  Lower  Cumberland  Co- 
operative Improvement  Council,  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  congressmen.  Port  Campbell 
and  Pentagon  brass,  an  EPA  man,  and  the 
man  from  the  President's  CouncU  on  En- 
vironmental Quality.  The  latter  agency  was 
the  key  to  Immediate  kUUng  of  blackbirds,  for 
It  had  sole  authority  over  the  easing  of  en- 
vironmental Impact  statement  (EIS)  requlre- 
ipents.  Mississippi's  Representative  Jamie 
Whltten  honored  the  group  with  a  pep  talk. 
He  Is  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  holding 
the  purse  strings  for  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment— and,  at  that  time,  of  both  EPA 
and  CEQ.  Also  his  book  That  We  May  Ltve 
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Is  considered  to  be  the  pesticide  Industry's 
answer  to  Rachel  Carson's  Silent  Spring. 

CEQ  apparently  got  the  message.  Citing 
the  Kentucky  governor's  state  of  emergency 
proclamation.  It  waived  the  lengthy  EIS  re- 
quirement and  settled  for  a  quickie  assess- 
ment. On  March  10,  1974,  birds  were  sprayed 
at  Fort  Campbell.  But  the  weather  wasn't 
right.  Zero  birds  killed. 

All  «et  to  go  the  next  winter,  the  would-be 
assailants  were  foiled  again!  The  Environ- 
mental Defense  Fund  and  the  Humane  So- 
ciety of  the  United  States  threatened  suit  in 
November  if  an  EIS  wasn't  forthconUng.  On 
December  16,  CEQ  decided  the  spraying  Jus- 
tified an  EIS.  But  ever  obliging.  It  cut  down 
the  usual  90-day  review  time  to  30  days  for 
the  first  circulated  draft  and  seven  days  for 
the  final  statement. 

Pentagon  decision  makers — who  had  been 
pushing  for  the  sprayings — could  decide  on 
February  3,  1975,  whether  to  approve  the 
statement  and  Issue  the  "Go"  or  "No  go" 
order.  This  time,  surely,  the  Army  could 
catch  the  birds  before  spring  migration. 

The  draft  EIS  was  Issued  on  Christmas 
Eve.  Comments  from  concerned  agencies  and 
organizations  were  due  by  January  24.  The 
final  EIS  was  released  on  January  27. 
Strangely  missing  was  a  statement  from  the 
Interior  Department,  highly  critical  of  the 
Army's  claims  of  the  birds'  agricultural  dam- 
age. In  fact.  It  tore  to  shreds  many  of  Its 
claims.  The  Army  received  the  comments  In 
time  to  make  some  corrections  for  the  final 
EIS,  but  It  did  not  print  the  devastating  full 
text.  Not  orUy  were  the  birds  shortchanged, 
the  entire  NEPA  sjrstem  received  a  body  blow. 
The  weak  excuse  given  was  the  failure  to 
receive  the  official  "signed"  copy  in  time  for 
the  deadline. 

On  February  3,  the  blackbird  drama  moved 
to  the  U.S.  Courthouse  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Public  Interest  lawyer  Bruce  Terrls,  repre- 
senting the  New  York-based  Society  for 
Animal  Rights  and  Citizens  for  Animals,  and 
several  Individuals  asked  for  a  restraining 
order  pending  argument  for  a  temporary  In- 
junction. This  stopped  the  Army  from  mak- 
ing its  decision  on  that  deadline  day. 

Terrls  appeared  before  Federal  Judge  Wil- 
liam B.  Bryant  on  February  7,  charging  that 
NEPA  had  been  violated  by  both  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  AIeo  he  argued  that  it  was 
"capricious  and  an  abuse  of  discretion"  to 
kUl  the  birds  on  the  eve  of  spring  migration 
departure.  He  maintained  that  the  EIS  had 
not  "adequately"  considered  the  environ- 
mental impacts  of  the  killings  or  considered 
the  alternative  of  thinning  the  trees  in  the 
roosts.  Interior,  he  claimed,  should  have 
filed  an  EIS  on  each  "go  ahead"  to  the  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee  communities  planning 
to  klU  the  birds  with  Tergltol. 

HopklnsvUle  was  helping  mad.  Its  mayor 
threatened  to  enjoin  New  York  City  from 
killing  its  rats.  The  hat  was  passed  to  pay 
lawyers  appearing  in  court  against  Terrls. 
And  the  Christian  County  Board  of  Health 
voted  to  ask  Kentucky  to  quarantine  Fort 
CampbeU's  20,000  troops. 

Judge  Bryant  denied  the  Injimctlon.  Terrls 
moved  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  where,  to  me, 
his  most  memorable  words  were:  "We  are 
messing  with  nature.  This  kind  of  mass 
destruction  is  what  NEPA  Is  supposed  to 
stop."  Again,  Injunction  denied.  But  that 
three-man  court.  In  a  six-page  opinion,  vlr- 
tuaUy  Invited  him  back  to  argue  the  case, 
In  the  larger  sense,  on  its  merits.  It  also 
suggested  the  Army  get  impartial  scientific 
opinion  on  certain  effects  of  Tergltol  and 
the  leaving  of  carcasses  to  rot  on  the  groimd. 

Next,  a  request  for  a  stay  of  execution, 
until  the  case  oould  be  argued  on  Its  merits, 
was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  Chief 
Justice  Warren  Burger.  Denied! 

By  February  18,  the  medU  had  moved  In 
on  Port  CampbeU  to  witness  the  big  kill.  On 
the  night  of  February  19,  the  spraying  began. 


After  a  few  hours  sleep,  many  of  us  were 
back  at  the  kUUng  site.  To  our  siirprise,  we 
discovered  that  only  about  600,000  of  the 
several  mlUlon  birds  had  been  kUled.  But 
many  were  fluttering  helplessly,  trying  to 
keep  alive  imtll  the  sun  coiUd  melt  the  ice 
that  had  unexpectedly  acted  as  an  Insulator. 

At  an  on-site  press  conference,  the  Port's 
deputy  commander,  Brigadier  General  John 
M.  Brandenburg,  said  in  reply  to  my  ques- 
tion: "If  you  ask  me  whether  I  am  upset  by 
the  sight  of  the  dead  and  dying  birds,  the 
answer  is  'no'."  The  Army  sprayed  again  on 
February  25  with  Indifferent  results.  Weather 
conditions  were  never  Just  right  for  the 
MUan  faculty  which  had  no  fire  hose 
equipment. 

The  sprayed  birds  could  be  the  first  of 
continued  mass  slaylngs  of  blackbirds,  unless 
a  national  iJoUcy  on  these  birds  Is  enunciated 
soon  by  the  federal  government,  possibly 
through  the  coiuls.  Certainly  the  birds  can- 
not look  to  the  Federal  Migratory  Bird  Act 
for  protection.  It  pennlts  killing  of  black- 
birds thought  to  be  causing  agriciUtural 
damage.  And  It  exempts  starlings  completely. 
The  policy  shoiUd  be  based  on  the  birds' 
beneficial  as  well  as  detrimental  effects  on 
our  ecosystem.  In  short,  does  the  good  these 
birds  do,  such  as  eating  insects  and  weed 
seeds,  outweigh  the  bad?  One  ecologlst,  for 
exaix4>le,  estimates  that  ten  mlUion  black- 
birds would  consume  110,000  tons  of  Insects 
and  weed  seeds  In  a  year.  UntU  this  is  de- 
cided— based  on  solid  research — the  lives  of 
340  mlUion  blackbirds  remain  in  Je<9ardy. 


Statement  bt  Samttei,  S.  Epstein,  PREsmENT, 
AND  Shirley  A.  Briggs,  EUjjcutive  Director, 
OF  the   Rachel   Carson   Trust   for   the 
LiviNO  Environment,  Inc.  on  Qttestions 
Raised  bt  the  Passage  of  Hit.  11610 
The  unusual  means  by  which  HJt.  11510 
passed  both   Houses  of  Congress  this  past 
week  constituted  a  serious  assault  on  the 
integrity  of  the  procedures  and  principles  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act,  of  the 
Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodentl- 
clde  Act,  and  thus  of  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  government  to  administer  pesticide 
control.  It  has  not  been  shown  that  the  cir- 
cumstances warranted  any  departure  from 
usual  procedures,  but  If  they  had,  adequate 
emergency  measures  are  available  under  the 
law. 

The  States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
claim  that  they  have  a  very  serioiis  problem, 
and  that  it  is  confined  within  their  borders 
so  that  no  action  they  propose  to  take  wUl 
affect  anyone  else.  In  fact,  the  birds  in  ques- 
tion are  migratory  species,  and  they  wUl  go 
to  nilnols,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  On- 
tario In  a  few  weeks,  where  their  insectivo- 
rous summer  feeding  habits  are  considered 
beneficial  in  many  areas.  (This  point  was 
made  In  the  Environmental  Impact  State- 
ments on  this  issue  last  year.  We  suggest  that 
this  committee  study  esi>eclaUy  the  state- 
ment submitted  at  that  time  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  This  was  not  Included 
in  the  final  KTS  from  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  that  purported  to  be  the  complete 
survey  of  avaUable  evidence.) 

If  large  scale  spraying  with  toxic  chemicals 
takes  place,  it  Is  also  not  possible  to  assure 
that  none  of  this  wUI  drift  across  state  lines. 
But  the  main  Impact  on  the  rest  of  the  nation 
can  come  from  the  weakening,  by  such  strat- 
agems, of  the  law  and  the  agencies  that  are 
supposed  to  protect  us  all  from  misuse  of 
pesticides. 

ITie  magnitude  of  the  emergency  is  also 
open  to  serious  question.  According  to  the 
blackbird  experts  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  WUd- 
Ufe  Service,  there  has  been  no  appreciable 
change  In  the  size  of  the  blackbird  popula- 
tion in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  In  the  last 
25  to  30  years.  The  birds  shift  from  place  to 
place  on  occasion,  and  as  people  move  out 
into  rural  areas  they  may  find  themselves 


living  close  to  a  roost.  As  wooded  areas  are 
cut,  birds  wlU  move  to  new  roost  sites,  espe- 
cially the  pine  stands  planted  In  recent  years. 
But  the  present  crisis  comes  from  a  change  of 
attitudes  rather  than  a  change  In  the  physi- 
cal circumstances.  People  have  now  been  led 
to  believe  that  the  birds  constitute  a  menace 
to  health  and  prop>erty.  Other  witnesses  wUl 
deal  with  these  matters  In  more  detaU.  Our 
understanding  Is  summarized  as  foUows : 

Alleged  health  hazards  from  birds:  It  is 
claimed  that  the  blackbirds  create  a  hazard 
because  of  Instances  of  the  presence  In  ac- 
cumulated bird  droppings  of  the  fung\is  that 
causes  histoplasmosis.  This  can  be  a  serious 
disease,  but  It  is  usually  a  mild  respiratory 
ailment.  From  70  to  90  percent  of  the  people 
In  areas  In  question  show  positive  skin  test 
evidence  of  exposure  to  the  fungus,  but  most 
do  not  develop  symptoms.  The  disease  has 
been  endemic  In  these  states,  as  in  many 
other  areas,  for  a  good  many  years.  Most 
serious  cases,  where  diagnosis  \b  definite, 
come  from  intense  or  prolonged  exposure  to 
chicken,  pigeon,  or  bat  droppings.  Only  when 
these  droppings  In  a  blackbird  roost  have 
accumulated  for  at  least  three  successive 
years  and  have  reached  a  depth  of  some 
Inches  is  the  Hlstoplasma  capsulatum  apt  to 
occur.  It  does  not  present  a  problem  to  any- 
one who  does  not  approach  or  enter  the  roost 
area  and  disturb  the  droppings.  Bulldozing 
or  similar  massive  disturbances  may  send  the 
fungus  off  In  the  wind  to  somewhat  greater 
distances.  But  even  the  removal  of  all  birds 
and  roosts.  Including  all  the  droppings,  woiUd 
not  appreciably  reduce  the  possibility  of  ex- 
posure of  the  human  peculation,  since  there 
are  many  other  soiirces  in  chicken  houses. 
buUdlngs  where  pigeon  droppings  accumu- 
late, or  caves  or  buUdlngs  where  bats  roost. 
The  birds  and  animals  themselves-  are  not 
the  source  of  any  Infection.  Some  people  be- 
lieve that  the  blackbirds  flying  about  In  the 
daytime  carry  the  disease.  Scattered  fresh 
droppings  do  not  contain  the  fungus,  nor  has 
It  been  found  In  fresh  roosts.  We  do  not  find 
any  plans  to  eliminate  all  the  accumulated 
droppings  at  the  roosts,  which  wlU  continue 
to  be  Just  as  much  of  a  problem  after  the 
birds  are  either  kUled  or  move. 

Were  the  killing  methods  successful,  sani- 
tary disposal  of  the  dead  birds  can  present 
a  dlfficiUt  and  perhaps  Insoluble  problem  as 
well.  Where  roosts  near  urban  areas  may 
present  more  of  a  human  health  hazard  than 
those  at  some  distance,  so  also  wUl  any 
chemicals  used,  and  problems  caused  by 
masses  of  dead  birds  be  greater. 

Histoplasmosis  is  not  considered  a  disease 
serious  enough  to  require  that  aU  cases  be 
reported  to  the  Center  for  Disease  Control 
of  tUxe  PubUc  Health  Service.  If  this  were 
a  real  medical  emergency.  It  woiUd  seem  rea- 
sonable to  beUeve  that  ptibUc  health  author- 
ities woiUd  report  cases.  In  the  last  annual 
summary  of  disease  occurrence.  Issued  by  the 
Center's  Morbidity  and  Mortality  review  for 
1974,  we  find  a  total  of  4  cases  of  histoplas- 
mosis In  Kentucky  and  none  In  Tennessee. 
The  recent  9-year  average  is  77  annual  deaths 
from  histoplasmosis  in  this  nation.  Most 
were  people  who  worked  In  poultry  houses  or 
slmUar  places  ideal  for  development  of  the 
fungus.  In  the  figures  submitted  this  year  by 
Logan  and  Christian  Counties,  Kentucky,  we 
do  not  find  conclusive  evidence  that  other 
possible  sources  of  exposure  were  sought. 
Also,  only  a  few  of  the  diagnoses  were  "abso- 
lutely confirmed  by  positive  ciUtures." 

Before  a  blackbird  roost  can  be  considered 
a  possible  source  of  the  disease.  It  must  be 
shown  to  be  In  a  place  where  people  cannot 
avoid  exposure,  where  the  droppings  have 
accumulated  for  at  least  three  years,  and 
where  the  fungus  Is  actually  present.  It  Is 
our  understanding  that  the  roosts  at  Ruasell- 
vUle,  Kentucky,  where  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  Just  granted  an  exemption 
to  the  restriction  on  the  use  of  Tergltol,  has 
not  been  tested  for  the  fungus.  Two  conclu- 
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slons  can  be  diwwn  from  this  episode:  1) 
existing  procedures  are  responsive  to  re- 
quests for  special  consideration,  and  Indeed 
may  be  In  need  of  some  tightening.  Necessity 
for  the  drastic  legislation  now  passed  Is  not 
shown  here.  3)  we  are  not  as  confident  now 
of  Interior's  Inclination  to  be  sure  that  ex- 
emptions granted  are  realty  needed,  or  might 
not  create  a  health  hazard  themselves. 

Public  health  hazards  from  proposed  con- 
trol measures:  PropKJsals  to  use  toxic  chemi- 
cals to  kill  the  birds  should  be  closely  scru- 
tinized Reasonable  alternative  methods  that 
take  advantage  of  the  natural  behavior  of 
the  blackbirds  Include  thinning  trees  and 
bushes  at  the  roost,  discouraging  establish- 
ment of  new  roosts  with  noise  and  other  re- 
pellants,  and  changing  agricultural  methods 
to  minimize  losses  to  foraging  birds.  In  con- 
trast, the  proposed  use  of  toxic  chemicals 
can  Introduce  serious  health  hazards,  both 
to  people  and  to  the  environment,  far  In  ex- 
cess of  the  possible  problems  from  the  birds. 
Hazards  In  the  use  of  Tergltol  have  been  well 
documented  In  the  recent  court  action, 
D.DC.  Civil  Action  No.  75-0150.  We  have 
heard  also  that  blackbirds  have  already  been 
sprayed  with  fenthlon  \n  one  area.  In  ad- 
vance of  Federal  action  In  this  case,  and  In 
defiance  of  current  pesticide  registration 
regulations. 

FenUilon  Is  a  highly  toxic  organophos- 
phate,/ acutely  poisonous  to  mammals  (in- 
cludlrl;  humans)  through  either  oral,  der- 
mal, or  Inhalation  exp>osure.  It  Is  relatively 
persistent,  keeping  this  level  of  toxicity  for 
two  to  three  months.  It  Is  even  more  toxic 
to  birds,  fish,  and  bees,  and  Is  classed  as  a 
blocide.  Spraying  of  the  kind  required  to 
treat  a  large  roost  will  disseminate  the  poison 
widely.  People  who  are  especially  susceptible 
to  this  poison  because  of  age.  Illness,  or 
exposure  to  other  chemicals  or  drugs  with 
synergistic  effect  may  suffer  from  even  a 
slight  amount  through  aerial  drift  or  touch- 
ing tainted  surfaces. 

The  bill  does  specify  that  pesticides  used 
must  be  those  registered  for  bird  control. 
There  are  pesticides  so  registered  only  for 
use  In  controlled  situations,  which  could 
be  very  hazardous  If  used  In  the  massive 
outdoor  spraying  under  consideration,  or 
other  broad-scale  application.  As  the  wording 
now  stands,  it  would  be  ptossible  for  the  state 
authorities  to  use  such  materials  as  Starliclde 
or  Avltrol  that  are  designed  for  Indoor  or 
very  limited  feed  lot  application.  EPA  would 
have  no  recourse  to  the  provisions  of  FIFRA 
to  require  use  according  to  the  label. 

We  are  also  Intrigued  by  the  provision 
that  would  ask  Interior  to  tell  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  where  the  roosts  of  over  600.000 
birds  are.  Surely  if  they  are  so  severe  a  prob- 
lem someone  out  there  must  have  noticed 
them. 

Agricultural  damage  has  also,  as  far  as 
we  can  determine,  been  vastly  exaggerated. 
Remember  that  these  blackbirds  have  been 
wintering  in  these  states  for  at  least  the  last 
30  years.  Impartial  checks  last  year  did  not 
produce  evidence  of  large-scale  agricultural 
damage,  either  to  winter  wheat  or  to  grain 
In  feed  lots.  To  the  extent  that  agricultural 
practices  have  encouraged  large  concentra- 
tions of  blackbirds,  changes  in  methods  may 
help  to  disperse  them.  There  are  measures 
possible  to  mitigate  such  problems,  and  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  stands  ready  to 
advise,  survey,  and  develop  new  angles. 
Blackbird  damage  to  any  sun>mer  crops,  if 
It  exists,  would  of  course  not  be  affected  by 
killing  the  birds  in  roosts  that  are  winter 
residents  only. 

Large  blackbird  roosts  also  occur  In  the 
other  southern  states  from  Louisiana  up 
through  the  Carollnaa  Into  Virginia  and 
Maryland  They  seem  to  find  no  sudden  emer- 
gency on  their  hands. 

nr  coNCLunoM 
Past  experience  shows  that  effective  and 
otherwise  harmless  means  of  fining  most  of 


the  blackbirds  In  these  roosts  have  not  been 
devised.  We  mvist  accept  In  such  cases  our 
position  as  one  among  many  species  of  liv- 
ing creatures  In  a  complex  world.  Our  inter- 
relationships may  sometimes  be  troublesome 
and  not  subject  to  the  "Instant  fix." 

The  wildly  Inaccurate  notions  that  some 
of  the  public  have  been  given  of  the  health 
hazards  Involved,  and  of  the  possible  prc^- 
erty  damage,  should  have  been  corrected  by 
responsible  officials  rather  than  encouraged 
by  the  tactics  of  the  state  authorities.  We 
have  seen  a  continuing  pattern  of  attempts  to 
erode  the  pesticide  control  authority  of  the 
Federal  Government,  seizing  upon  one 
trumped-up  issue  after  another.  Whether 
this  comes  from  an  organized  campaign  by 
irresponsible  agribusiness  interests  or  other 
factions,  or  arises  from  chance  misunder- 
standings growing  upon  themselves,  the  pos- 
sible effect  for  all  of  \ia  from  ignorant  or 
selfish  abuse  of  our  environment  and  fellow 
creatures  can  be  most  serious.  We  must  de- 
pend on  the  Integrity  of  these  environmental 
laws.  The  responsibility  of  this  committee 
Is  for  the  welfare  of  fish,  wildlife,  and  the 
environment.  By  acting  firmly  to  uphold 
this  mandate  and  by  seeking  the  veto  of  H.R. 
11510,  you  will  be  acting  In  the  national 
Interest,  and  also  will  advance  the  real  wel- 
fare of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

We  feel  that  many  of  the  officials  Involved, 
both  in  the  states  and  in  Congress,  have  been 
gravely  misled,  and  that  their  zeal  to  pro- 
tect their  citizens  from  health  and  property 
damage  is  commendable  in  Its  broad  purpose 
but  unfortunate  In  its  methods  and  factual 
basis.  We  hope  that  this  hearing  can  in- 
crease understanding  of  the  actual  situation. 
We  especially  commend  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee  the  testimony  of  such  ex- 
perts as  Dr.  AJello  and  the  witnesses  for  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  today  and  In  previ- 
ous testimony. 

There  are  many  unanswered  questions 
about  this  whole  episode.  Congress  might 
find  it  desirable  to  Investigate  the  whole 
background  and  clrctimstances  that  led  to 
this  situation,  perhaps  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Oovemment  Accounting  Office. 


MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  TO  AFRICA 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  amount  and  nature  of 
U.S.  military  assistance  to  Africa.  In  each 
case,  the  U.S.  assistance  is  going  to  coun- 
tries which  border  on  recipients  of  sub- 
stantial Soviet  military  assistance.  In 
two  cases — Ethiopia  and  Zaire — the 
United  States  is  providing  military  as- 
sistance to  countries  actively  engaged  In 
conflicts. 

Angola  appears  to  be  the  most  extreme 
of  a  number  of  situations  in  Africa  where 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  aggravating  tensions  and  Intensify- 
ing conflicts  with  military  assistance.  If 
this  continues,  it  will  Increase  the 
chances  of  superpower  confrontation  on 
the  African  continent,  heighten  insta- 
bility in  various  parts  of  Africa,  and  come 
at  great  cost  to  the  African  people.  There 
must  be  some  alternative.  In  the  wake 
of  Angola,  the  United  States  should 
make  a  serious  effort  to  negotiate  with 
the  Soviet  Union  some  kind  of  mutual 
restraint  on  military  assistance  to  Africa. 

The  countries  to  which  we  are  provid- 
ing military  assistance  in  Africa  are  very 
poor.  Ethiopia,  to  which  the  United 
States  will  be  providing  $16.2  million  In 
military  grants,  credit  sales,  and  train- 
ing, has  a  per  capita  ONP  of  $82.  Zaire, 
which  will  receive  $19.6  million  In  credit 


sales  and  training,  has  a  per  capita  ONP 
of  $151.  Kenya  has  a  per  capita  ONP  of 
$182;  and  Liberia  $248.  These  countries 
cannot  afford  to  devote  their  scarce  re- 
sources to  military  buildui>s. 

During  the  coming  year,  the  African 
Affairs  Subcommittee  will  thoroughly  in- 
vestigate each  of  these  areas  of  tension 
and  conflict  In  Africa  where  the  United 
States  is  providing  military  assistance. 
We  win  seek  to  determine  whether  at- 
tempts to  arrive  at  diplomatic  solutions 
to  these  problems  have  been  encouraged 
or  hampered  by  American  military  as- 
sistance. There  Is  reason  to  believe,  for 
example,  that  the  United  States  has  not 
applied  sufficient  pressure  on  the  Ethio- 
pian government  to  reach  a  negotiated 
settlement  of  the  Erltrean  conflict. 
American  military  assistance  could  eas- 
ily prolong  this  costly  struggle.  Military 
assistance  to  Zaire  could  make  accom- 
modation with  the  government  of  An- 
gola more  difficult  to  achieve  and  prolong 
the  MPLA's  dependence  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Cuba  for  military  assistance. 

The  Organization  of  African  Unity  has 
over  the  years  made  every  effort  to  nego- 
tiate settlements  to  conflicts  In  Africa. 
In  many  cases,  it  has  been  remarkably 
successful.  Yet,  when  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  arming  oppo- 
site sides  in  a  conflict,  the  OAU's  job 
becomes  much  more  difficult.  The  Ad- 
ministration has  recently  expressed  its 
commitment  to  African  solutions  to 
African  problems  and  keeping  superpower 
confrontation  out  of  Africa.  In  this 
spirit.  Congress  should  take  a  hard  look 
at  American  military  assistance  to  Africa 


SAVING    MEDICARE    PROM    "CATA- 
STROPHIC"  COMPLICATIONS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 22  I  Introduced  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  86,  opposing  President  Ford's 
proposal  to  Increase  out-of-pocket  pay- 
ments for  medicare  beneficiaries. 

At  that  time  I  was  joined  by  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
Williams,  and  Mr.  RnicoFF  as  cospon- 
sors. 

Today  I  am  happy  to  report  that  the 
resolution  now  has  24  additional  spon- 
sors. They  are:  Senators  Schweiker. 
Pill.  Cannon,  Bayh.  Abourezk,  Mc- 
OovKRN.  Randolph,  Pastork,  Philip  A. 
Hart,  Brooke,  Stevenson.  Hartke,  Tdh- 
ney,  Chiles.  Mondale,  Mansfield,  Stone, 
Stafford,  Metcalf,  Culver,  iNOTm, 
DuRKiN.  Jackson,  and  McOee. 

Such  Immediate  and  emphatic  sup- 
port says  a  great  deal  about  the  so-called 
"catastrophic"  medicare  proposals  ad- 
vanced by  President  Ford  in  his  budget 
last  month. 

It  expresses  the  deeprooted  congres- 
sloiua  conviction  that  the  Ford  plan 
makes  matters  worse;  It  would  have  a 
devastating  effect  on  the  vast  majority 
of  elderly  medicare  participants. 

President  Ford  says  he  wants  to  pro- 
vide protection  against  catastrophic 
health  costs  that  still  occur,  even  under 
medicare. 

That  is,  there  would  be  a  ceiling  of 
$500  on  patient's  liability  for  covered 
hospital  services  for  any  one  benefit 
period. 
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And  for  doctors'  and  other  medical 
services  under  part  B  of  medicare,  the 
limit  would  be  $250  each  calendar  year. 

But  the  President  did  not  stop  there: 
He  also  threw  in  other  provisions  which 
would  be  very  bad  news  Indeed  for  the 
aged  and  disabled  imder  medicare: 

First,  he  would  significantly  increase 
the  amount  most  medicare  patients 
would  pay  for  hospital  services.  Now,  a 
medicare  beneficiary  pays  a  $104  deduct- 
ible charge  upon  entering  a  hoq^ital  and 
nothing  else  on  covered  services  until 
the  61st  day.  And  most  medicare,  patients 
are  discharged  from  the  hospital  well 
before  the  60  days  have  passed. 

Mr.  Ford's  plan  would  still  require  the 
$104,  and  lots  more  as  well:  10  percent 
of  all  eligible  hospital  charges  then  in- 
curred. For  a  person  hospitalized  for  30 
days  at  $125  a  day,  the  Ford  plan  would 
cost  $488.40.  as  compared  to  the  $104 
now  paid. 

Second,  in  addition,  the  part  B  supple- 
mentary medical  insurance  deductible 
cost  would  be  increased  from  $60  to  $77, 
and  it  would  go  up  eVery  time  a  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  is  made  in  social  secu- 
rity. And  a  part  B  coinsurance  payment 
of  10  percent  woifld  be  imposed  for  the 
first  time  on  hospital-based  physician 
and  home  health  services. 

Third,  even  the  so-called  catastrophic 
ceilings  would  not  stand  flnn  at  $500  and 
$250.  They  would  be  adjusted  downwards 
every  time  social  security  goes  up — 
amounting  to  a  built-in  i>enalty  for  cost- 
of-living  increases. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Aging  and  as  author  of  the  1972  pro- 
vision which  established  the  cost-of-liv- 
ing adjustment  under  social  security.  I 
am  firmly  opposed  to  any  erosion  of  its 
effectiveness.  That  was  true  in  1975, 
wh«i  I  fought  President  Ford's  efforts  to 
keep  the  social  security  increase  to  5 
percent  instead  of  the  8  percent  due  un- 
der law.  That  is  still  true  in  1976,  when 
the  President  tries  to  reach  a  similar 
destination  by  a  different  route. 

President  Ford  advanced  a  similar  pro- 
posal last  year  and  got  nowhere  with  it. 
just  as  was  true  with  President  Nixon 
for  2  years  running. 

Why,  then,  does  he  persist  in  dusting 
off  this  regressive  package? 

Because  he  looks  at  medicare  only  In 
terms  of  budgetary  politics  and  not  In 
terms  of  what  it  can  and  should  do  for 
elderly  people. 

It  is  as  though  he  were  unaware  of  the 
harsh  fuel  and  food  inflation  which  is 
taking  so  huge  a  bite  from  retirement 
Income. 

Moreover,  the  President  seems  not  to 
realize  that  his  plan  would  also  do  major 
damage  to  medicare's  social  insurance 
philosophy,  in  that  it  would  require 
workers  to  pay  the  same  contributions 
Into  the  medicare  trust  fund,  but  for 
reduced  coverage. 

And  that,  Mr.  President,  is  exactly 
what  should  not  be  happening  to  medi- 
care. 

I  could  say  a  great  deal  more  about  the 
Administration  pr(4x>sals  from  my  van- 
tage point  here  in  Washingtcm. 

But  fortunately  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Aging  is  getting  information  at  the 


grassroots  wherev^  possible.  Tb  inves- 
tigate cost-of-living  Issues,  I  have  con- 
ducted field  hearings  recently  in  Ott^on, 
Tennessee,  and  Massachusetts. 

And  at  another  such  hearing — ^in  Prov- 
idence. Rhode  Island,  on  January  26 — 
I  received  an  emphatic  appraisal  of  Mr. 
Ford's  catastrophic  health  care  plan. 

Tlie  witness  was  Mary  Mulvey.  a  vice 
president  of  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens,  a  former  director  of  the 
Rhode  Island  agency  on  aging,  and  cur- 
rent chairperson  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Committee  for  National  Health  Security. 

Dr.  Mulvey  had  woi^ed  with  Aime 
FV)rand  and  John  Fogarty  in  their  historic 
efforts  to  advance  medicare.  Since  enact- 
ment of  Uiat  progrsun,  she  has  been  an 
ardent  advocate  of  a  stronger  medicare 
program  as  one  essential  step  toward  a 
health  program  protecting  all  Americans 
of  all  ages. 

What  is  her  (pinion  of  the  administra- 
tion proposals?  At  the  hearing  in  Provi- 
dence, Dr.  Mulvey  said: 

These  changes  are  a  hoax  on  the  elderly. 

In  reality  it  Imposes  upon  the  elderly  $2 
billion  more  than  they  are  paying  now,  and 
provides  a  paltry  (500  mUIion  rebate  In  the 
form  of  catastro^ilc  coverage,  the  result 
being  a  Federal  budget  saving  of  $1.5  billion 
at  the  expense  of  the  elderty  sick  and  dis- 
abled. ImpUcatlons  are  that  the  Federal 
Budget  vrlll  be  balanced  on  the  backs  of  the 
elderly,  sick  and  poor. 

Dr.  Mulvey,  certainly  one  of  the  strong- 
est voices  raised  in  Rhode  Island  and  the 
Nation  on  b^ialf  of  medicare  in  its  early 
days,  recognizes — as  I  do — that  it  is  far 
from  perfect.  For  example,  medicare  now 
covers  only  38  percent  of  health  care 
expenditures  for  older  Americans.  It 
leaves  out  of  its  coverage  several  essen- 
tial Items,  including  out-of -hospital  pre- 
scripti(m  drugs,  eyeglasses,  and  hearing 
aids.  Its  charges  to  participants,  includ- 
ing premiums  and  deductibles,  keep  going 
up  as  health  care  costs  in  general  go  up. 
But  these  defects  would  not  be  over- 
come  at  all  by  the  President's  latest  pro- 
posals. Instead  they  would  be  magnified. 
I  am  proud  that  Mary  Mulvey  urged 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging  to  pre- 
vail upon  Congress  to  oppose  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals.  And  I  certainly  welcome 
her  congratulations  for  the  Introduction 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  86. 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  support  and 
such  clear  recognition  of  the  roEil  issues 
should  persuade  President  Ford  and  his 
advisers  to  seek  more  feasible  means  of 
reducing  the  budget. 

President  P\>rd,  after  all,  has  changed 
his  mind  on  another  matter.  In  1976,  he 
will  not  onx^e  the  full  social  security 
cost-of-living  increase  due  this  year,  as 
he  opposed  the  one  paid  in  1975.  If  he 
can  see  the  error  of  his  thinking  on  that 
matter,  perhaps  he  can  be  persuaded  to 
see  what  is  wrong  with  his  "catastrophic" 
plan. 

In  any  case,  the  Congress,  through 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  86,  should 
make  its  sentiments  unmistakablbr  clear. 
Bfr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
entire  text  of  Dr.  Mulvey's  statement  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Aging.  In  addition 
to  her  comments  about  the  medicare  pro- 
posals, she  also  makes  several  notable 


sugge8tk»i8  for  Improving  health  caxe 
of  older  Americans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMEItT  BT  MaST  C.  MULVET 

Senator  Church,  Senator  PeU,  honored 
guests  and  senior  citizens  of  Rhode  Island. 
As  Vice  President  of  the  National  CouncU 
of  Senior  Citizens  (NCSC)  and  Director  of 
the  Rhode  Island  CouncU  (RICSC),  I  am 
very  much  Involved  with  Issues  concerning 
a  better  life  for  Seniors.  And,  the  cost  of 
maintaining  good  health  directly  relates  to 
the  quality  of  life. 

I  am  deeply  moved  by  the  pUght  of  the 
senior  citizen  living  on  a  fixed  income  In 
these  Inflationary  times,  who  can  be  finan- 
cially devastated  when  faced  with  over- 
whelming health  problems.  Hospital  and 
medical  costs  are  soaring  faster  than  all  other 
items  In  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

As  Chairperson  of  the  Rhode  Island  Com- 
mittee for  National  Health  Security.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  only  way  to  resolve  health 
care  problems  for  seniors.  Indeed  for  all 
Americans,  Is  through  passage  of  the  Health 
Security  Act  (S3,  HR  21),  the  Kennedy-Cor- 
man  Bill. 

President  Ford  promised  a  national  health 
Insiirance  program  for  this  year  in  his  1975 
State  of  the  Union  address;  and  he  now  de- 
clares that  we  cannot  afford  national  health 
Insurance.  Tet,  20  mlUlon  Americans  have  no 
health  Insurance,  and  another  30  mUUon 
have  Inadequate  Insurance. 

The  way  ts  not  through  the  Catastrophic 
Health  Insurance  proposed  by  President  Ford 
which  would  require  the  elderly  to  pay  $500 
out  of  pocket  for  qualifying  hospital  ex- 
penses, and  a  $250  limitation  annually  tor 
medical  services.  These  amounts  would  in- 
crease proportionately  with  cost-of-living  In- 
creases In  Social  Security.  This  \^aald  be 
catastrophic — Indeed  a  disaster  forvaost  of 
our  elderly!  \ 

The  Rhode  Island  Committee  for  National 
Health  Security  has  statewide  support  tar 
S3,  HR  21,  the  Kennedy-Corman  Bill.  With 
us  are:  the  entire  R.I.  Congressional  dele- 
gation, state  administration,  leaders  of  com- 
munity action  and  senior  groups,  labor,  civic, 
student  and  religious  organizations. 

It  Is  Important  also  to  note  that  the  pres- 
tigious Cambridge  Survey,  conducted  by 
Patrick  CaddeU,  and  released  quarterly,  re- 
vealed (Parade  Magazine,  11/30/75)  wbat 
many  of  us  have  known  for  a  long  ttilM: 
"The  people  of  this  country  are  fed  up  with 
the  usual  way  of  paying  for  health  care!" 

We  are  finished  with  the  old  approaches. 
Tlie  Cambridge  Survey  asked  for  a  response 
to  four  different  health  proposals.  The  re- 
sults present  such  dramatic  evidence  of 
pubUc  thinking,  I  wiU  read  the  four  proposals 
and  the  percentage  for  each  one  as  reported 
In  the  Cambridge  Survey, 
four  proposals  and  the  percentage  for  each 
one  as  reported  in  the  Cambridge  Survey. 

1.  Keeping  things  aa  they  are  today — only 
18%! 

2.  A  small  system  where  poor  people  are 
given  medical  Insurance  and  everyone  Is 
protected  against  sudden  major  Illness — 
23%. 

3.  A  system  of  national  health  insurance 
which  guarantees  every  person  as  much  ears 
as  he  or  she  needs — 36% ! 

4.  An  amartng  22%  lined  up  behind  the 
most  radical  alternative— a  totally  nattonal- 
Ized  system  where  not  only  Is  everyone  guar- 
anteed as  much  health  care  as  he  or  she 
needs,  but  doctors  and  hospitals  are  taken 
over  by  the  government  and  prices  are  reg- 
ulated—22%! 

Yes.  the  people  of  this  coimtry  «e  over- 
whelmingly In  favor  of  a  big  change  In  health 
care — "a  system  of  national  health  Insurance 
which  guarantees  every  person  as  maCh  care 
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M  he  or  she  needs"— and  that  would  be  the 
Kennedy-Corman  BUI!  67%  of  the  popula- 
tion (totalling  Items  No.  3  and  4)  Is  for 
a  national  health  Insurance  bUl  at  least  as 
comprehensive  as  the  Health  Security  BUI! 
Kennedy-Corman  makes  everyone  In  the 
U.S.  eUglble  for  coverage.  The  program  would 
pay  nearly  all  personal  health  care  services 
including  catastrophic  coverage.  Covered 
would  be  physicians"  services,  inpatient  and 
outpatient  hospital  services,  home  health 
care,  optometry  and  podiatry  services,  de- 
Tlces  and  appUancee.  prescription  drugs, 
some  psychiatric  services  and  nursing  home 
care  It  would  cover,  at  the  outset,  dental 
care  for  children  up  to  age  15.  and  eventually 
the  entire  population.  And.  most  Important, 
It  would  establish  pUot  projects  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  home  maintenance  care  for 
the  chronically  lU  or  disabled.  Rememoer. 
even  If  a  nursing  home  Is  good,  most  people 
can  be  better  rehabUltated  In  their  own 
homes  with  proper  care! 

Preventive  care  could  be  emphasized,  as 
well  as  early  diagnosis  and  medical  rehabili- 
tation through  a  vasUy  improved  health  care 
deUvery  system— pointing  toward  organized 
arrangements  for  patient  care,  such  as  HMO's 
(health  maintenance  organizations)  and 
other  prepaid  group  practice  plans,  such  as 
the  Rhode  Island  Group  Health  Association 
(RIOHA)  I  RIOHA  Is  unique  and  has  re- 
ceived national  recognition  for  Its  Innovative 
practices. 

Other  National  Health  Security  aspects  In- 
clude: administration  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration;  financing  through  a  Health 
Security  Trust  Fund  created  by  a  tax  on  em- 
ployers, employees  and  the  self-employed, 
with  the  amount  matched  by  Federal  general 
revenues;  a  quality  control  commission  to  de- 
velop cost  control  features.  Including  na- 
tional standards  for  health  care  providers; 
consumer  Input  In  policy,  administration 
and  development  of  Health  Security  on  na- 
tional, state  and  local  levels;  public  ac- 
countablUty;  and  a  resources  development 
fund  to  support  Innovative  health  programa 
In  manpower,  education,  and  group  practice 
development. 

We  have  had  Medicare  for  nine  years;  and 
we  are  grateful  for  what  It  has  accomplished. 
But  Medicare  covers  only  38%  of  health  care 
expendlt\u:es  for  older  Americans.  National 
Health  Security  U  the  answer;  but  even  If 
enacted  now.  It  could  not  become  fully  op- 
erative for  several  years.  Therefore.  I  sub- 
scribe to  the  position  of  the  national  Council 
of  Senior  Citizens  for  prompt  changes  In 
Medicare,  not  only  to  close  the  loopholes,  but 
also  to  conduct  a  "mini"  Health  Security 
Program  for  the  older  segment  of  the  ix>pu- 
latlon  as  a  prelude  to.  and  demonstration 
for,  extension  to  all  segments. 

Our  recommendations  are  to  merge  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  In  a  Federally-adminis- 
tered program  covering  aU  persons,  65  and 
over,  and  all  other  Medicare  and  SSI  bene- 
ficiaries. Part  A  and  Part  B  would  be  com- 
bined so  that  premiums  now  charged  under 
Medicare  Part  B  would  be  terminated  and 
beneficiaries  would  no  longer  have  to  meet 
these  payments  out  of  Umlted  and  fixed 
Incomes. 

Benefits  now  under  Medicare  would  be  ex- 
panded and  payable  without  co-Insurances  or 
deductibles.  Nursing  home  services,  regard- 
less of  prior  hospitalization,  would  be  covered 
up  to  120  days,  and  without  limit  If  furnished 
In  a  nursing  home  affiliated  with  a  hospital. 
Other  benefits  would  Include  out-patient 
drugs,  care  of  eyes,  ears  and  feet. 

Some  portion  of  the  cost  of  coverage  would 
be  borne  by  general  revenues,  and  the  re- 
mainder by  payroll  taxes — the  same  for  em- 
ployee and  employer. 

The  need  for  these  changes  In  Medicare  la 
great  because  of  the  ever-Increasing  costs  to 
Medicare  beneficiaries — the  latest  being  from 
$92  deductible  charge  to  $104  for  xhe  first  day 


of  a  hospltfU  sUy  up  to  a  60-day  period- 
plus  increases  In  co-payments.  No!  Poor,  sick, 
elderly  and  disabled  people  cannot  bear  addi- 
tional out-of-pocket  payments  for  medical 
treatment  such  as  those  proposed  In  Presi- 
dent Ford's  Medicare  Catastrophic  Health 
plan. 

Many  sources  have  labeUed  President  Ford  s 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Health  Insurance  pro- 
posal a  fraud  perpetrated  on  the  elderly!  He 
proposes  to  Increase  the  out-of-pocket  pay- 
ments for  Medicare  beneficiaries  by  requiring 
them  to  pay  a  co-Insurance  charge  of  10% 
of  all  dally  hospital  charges,  following  the 
first  day  for  which  they  pay  the  full  cost; 
to  Impose  a  10%  co-Insurance  charge  on  hos- 
pltal-based  physician  and  home-health  serv- 
ices: and  to  raise  the  Part  B  supplementary 
medical  Insurance  deductible  from  $60  to  $77 
in  1977.  Increasing  thereafter  proportionately 
with  social  security  cost-of-Uvlng  Increases. 
These  measures  would  wash  out  future  social 
security  cost-of-living  Increases. 

These  changes  are  a  hoax  on  the  elderly. 
For  example,  under  present  law.  the  patient 
pays  $104  the  first  day  In  the  hospital  and 
no  more  for  60  days;  but  the  President's  plan 
would  Increase  the  cost  for  the  Medicare 
patient  upwards  of  $250  for  an  11 -day  stay, 
which  Is  the  average  Medicare  patient  hos- 
pital stay.  Medicare  patients  will  pay  10% 
day  after  day  iintU  tbey  spend  $500. 

It  Is  estimated  that  this  proposal  would 
not  offer  a  savings  untU  after  a  patient  had 
been  hospitalized  for  75  days!  Yet.  only  1  out 
of  1.000  remains  75  days  In  a  hospital;  so  the 
President's  plan  wUl  benefit  only  one  out 
of  1.000  Americans  under  Medicare — not  the 
millions  of  senior  citizens  who  are  sick  and 
Infirm. 

ActuaUy,  the  Presidents  catastrophic  pro- 
gram for  Medicare  beneficiaries  must  be 
looked  at  within  Its  devious  context:  In  re- 
ality It  Imposes  upon  the  elderly  $2  bUllon 
more  than  they  are  paying  now,  and  provides 
a  paltry  $500  million  rebate  in  the  form  of 
catastrophic  coverage,  the  result  being  a  Fed- 
eral Budget  saving  of  $16  billion  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  elderly  sick  and  disabled.  Im- 
plications are  that  the  Federal  Budget  wUl 
loe  balanced  on  the  backs  of  the  elderly,  sick 
and  poor. 

We  urge  the  U.8.  Senate  Committee  on  Ag- 
ing to  prevaU  upon  Congress  to  oppose  the 
Medicare  catastrophic  health  insurance  pro- 
posal of  the  President  and  to  consider  our 
recommendations  for  improvement  of  Medi- 
care untU  such  time  as  the  National  Health 
Security  Is  enacted.  We  congratulate  you. 
Senator  Church,  on  your  Initial  step  to- 
ward this  goal  through  the  submission  of 
Concurrent  Resolution  No.  86  "Opposing  In- 
creases in  Medical  Costs  for  the  Elderly." 

Equally  objectionable  Is  President  FordU 
proposal  to  lump  Medicaid  with  15  other  Fed- 
eral programs,  and  give  the  states  $10  bil- 
lion In  block  grants  with  no  strings  attached 
for  state  matching  funds.  This  revenue-shar- 
ing plan  represents  less  money  than  before 
for  those  who  need  It  the  most  since,  under 
the  present  program,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment provides  $11  bUllon  and  the  states  must 
provide  $8  bUllon  In  matching  funds.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Administration  has  expressed 
alarm  over  the  25  percent  rise  In  Medicaid 
costs  last  year;  but.  if  Medicaid  costs  should 
Increase  at  even  half  the  rate  of  last  year, 
with  only  a  $10  bUllon  budget  for  all  health 
programs  for  the  poor,  serious  cutbacks  In 
some  programs  and  elimination  of  others 
would  result. 

Revenue-sharing  could  seriously  affect 
such  categorical  programs  as  community 
neighborhood  health  centers  which  serve  the 
poor  of  all  ages,  SPOC  (Special  Project  for 
Older  Citizens)  which  specializes  In  reso- 
clallzatlon  and  de-lnstltutlonallzatlon  of 
older  hospitalized  persons,  and  other  medi- 
cal services  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who 
can  least  afford  the  costs — the  poor,  the  el- 


derly, the  medically  Indigent,  the  under- 
served,  and  those  who  require  mental  health 
care. 

Categorical  grant  programs  were  established 
to  define  problem  areas,  fximlsh  Federal  sup- 
port to  help  deal  with  the  problems,  provide 
direction  and  control  of  funds  as  Congress 
Intended,  and  establish  priorities  and  stand- 
ards of  administration  to  assure  quality  and 
responsiveness.  So.  President  Ford's  proposal 
to  consolidate  categorical  programs  Is  a  giant 
step  backward ! 

Older  persons  have  never  received  their 
rightful  portion  from  revenue-sharing  and 
other  consolidated  programs  because  they 
have  had  to  compete  with  more  vocal  pro- 
grams In  the  power  structure;  and  this  Is 
the  basic  reason  for  our  establishing  cate- 
gorical programs.  Including  elderly  housing, 
Medicare.  Medicaid,  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965  (authored  by  the  late  Rhode  Island 
Congressman.  John  E.  Fogarty).  and  Its  sub- 
sequent amendments.  Incidentally  the  Presi- 
dent already  proposes  cutbacks  In  the  nutri- 
tion program  for  the  elderly  under  the  Title 
VII  of  the  Older  Americans  Act.  Again,  as 
In  the  proposed  Medicare  cutb«M:ks,  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  Is  a  well -planned  method  of 
cutting  health  care  specifically  designed  to 
help  the  underprivileged  to  survive  In  the 
abyss  of  poverty. 

The  logical  solution  Is  to  scrap  the  patch- 
work approach  to  health  care  through  enact- 
ment of  S3.  HR  21.  The  Kennedy-Corman 
BUI — not  only  for  the  elderly  but  for  all 
Americans!  Our  objective  Is  a  better  life  for 
everyone.  It  Is  everyone's  right  to  have  the 
best  of  health  care  In  our  society.  We  are  the 
only  Industrialized  nation  which  stUl  makes 
adequate  health  care  a  prlvUege  of  those  who 
can  pay  for  It. 

We  speak  of  our  freedoms  In  this  country. 
If  we  are  to  hold  up  our  heads  among  other 
Industrial  countries  In  the  world,  we  must 
affirm  one  more  freedom — the  freedom  from 
fear  of  Ul-health  and  Its  financUl  conse- 
quences for  the  old  and  the  young,  poor  and 
affluent,  employed  and  unemployed.  Compre- 
hensive health  care  for  all  our  people  must  be 
established  as  a  matter  of  right — like  the 
right  to  education  and  the  right  to  vote! 
Thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to 
present  this  statement. 


February  6,  1976 
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PALM  OIL  IMPORTS  HURTING 
AMERICAN  SOYBEAN  PRODUCERS 
AND  PROCESSORS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  im- 
ports of  palm  oil  into  the  United  States 
have  been  growing  at  a  rapid  rate  In  the 
past  few  years,  reaching  an  estimated 
400,000  tons  in  1975.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  estimates  that  this  level  could 
triple  by  1985. 

American  soybean  and  cotton  farmers 
have  become  extremely  concerned  over 
these  duty-free  imports.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  been  opposing  addi- 
tional credits  through  international  lend- 
ing institutions,  but  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  supported  such  loans  in  recent 
years. 

Our  soybean  producers  are  extremely 
concerned  over  this  development  and 
particularly  since  the  Government  seems 
unresponsive  to  their  situation.  The  sales 
embargo  of  last  fall  put  a  crimp  on  their 
market,  and  now  they  are  being  forced 
to  compete  with  relatively  cheap  palm 
oil — which  originates  mainly  frc«o 
Southeast  Asia. 

In  Mankato.  Minn.,  one  of  our  farm 
cooperatives  owns  and  operates  a  soybean 
oil  processing  plant.  Honey  mead.  Inc. 


This  processing  plant,  among  others,  has 
been  injured  by  the  importation  of  palm 
oil,  and.  of  course,  the  earlier  estimates 
on  which  this  plant  was  built  are  no 
longer  current. 

I  had  earlier  written  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultare  expressing  my  con- 
cern over  the  importation  of  palm  oil 
and  the  lack  of  any  effectlTe  protection 
for  our  producers. 

I  have  now  written  to  the  President 
outlining  my  concerns  regarding  these 
imports.  It  appears  that  the  position  of 
the  E)epartment  of  Agriculture  has  been 
overruled  in  favor  of  other  considera- 
tions. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  need  for  the 
developing  countries  to  expand  their  ex- 
ports, but,  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot 
allow  our  coimtry  to  become  a  dumping 
ground  for  cheap  imports.  We  need  to 
consider  carefully  the  impact  of  these 
trends  on  our  own  domestic  producers. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  share  with 
the  Senate  the  letter  which  I  sent  to  the 
President  on  this  subject  along  with  an 
article  from  the  Wtishington  Post  en- 
titled "Agricultural  Department  Asks  a 
Halt  to  Palm  OU  Aid."  Accordingly,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  these  two 
items  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoMMrrrsE  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Washington,  D.C..  February  5. 1978. 
The  PREsmENT, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmrarr:  I  am  writing  to  you 
to  express  my  deep  concern  over  the  rising 
volume  of  Imported  palm  oU  and  the  impact 
which  It  Is  having  on  our  domestic  soybean 
markets. 

Our  soybean  producers  have  grown  ex- 
tremely concerned  over  the  threat  ot  duty 
free  Imports  which  reached  an  estimated 
400,000  tons  m  1975.  Combined  with  last 
fall's  embargo  on  exports  and  the  1972  em- 
bargo on  sales  to  Japan,  this  situation  has 
caused  grave  concern  over  the  future  of  our 
soybean  markets.  I  understand  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  been  bringing 
these  matters  to  your  attention,  but  other 
foreign  poUcy  considerations  have  been  given 
a  higher  priority  than  our  own  domestic 
producers  and  processors. 

I  realize  that  this  Issue  relates  to  our 
efforts  to  Improve  trade  opportunities  for 
less  developed  countries.  However.  It  hardly 
seems  fair  to  leave  this  sector  of  our  agri- 
cultural economy  completely  without  pro- 
tection. 

I  am  hopeful  that  you  wUl  give  this  matter 
your  urgent  attention  and  take  steps  to  give 
Increased  protection  to  our  soybean  produc- 
ers and  processors. 
Sincerely. 

HtTBERT  H.  HUMPHXET. 


ACRICX7LTX7HX    DEFT.    ASKS    A    HALT    TO    PaLM 

OXL  Aid 
(By  Dan  Morgan) 

A  sharp  Increase  In  the  volume  of  palm 
oU  Imported  Into  the  United  States  has 
caused  the  Agriculture  Department  to  rec- 
ommend that  the  government  reverse  a 
long-standing  poUcy  of  helping  poor,  tropi- 
cal countries  plant  palm  trees  and  buUd 
processing  plants. 

The  department  has  warned  that  duty- 
free Imports  of  the  relatively  cheap  palm  oU 
will  severely  hurt  VS.  soybean  and  cotton 
fanners  whose  products  also  are  used  to 
make  shortening,  margarine  and  cooking  oil. 


In  November,  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cU.  a  little-known  Interagency  body  that 
sets  government  loan  policy,  gave  support  to 
an  $11.3  mllUon  loan  by  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  to  Indonesia  for  a  new  palm  oU 
processing  plant. 

The  Agriculture  Department  opposed  sup- 
porting tlw  credit,  but  the  State  Department 
argued  that  this  would  create  a  poor  poUtl- 
cal  climate  for  President  Ford's  visit  to  Indo- 
nesia In  December,  according  to  Informed 
sources. 

However,  a  Treasury  Department  offldal 
said  last  week  the  government  wotild  look 
with  "skepticism"  on  any  new  requeeta. 
pending  the  completion  of  an  Agriculture 
Department  study  of  the  Impact  of  the  glob- 
al palm  oU  boom. 

Oovemment  offlclals  conceded  last  week 
that  the  palm  oU  situation  has  posed  a 
dilemma  for  policymakers. 

The  United  States  Is  committed  to  help- 
ing poorer  countries  abroad  expand  their 
agrlcultiiral  production  so  they  can  feed 
themselves  and  raise  cash  for  economic  de- 
velopment. 

But  to  the  extent  this  cuts  Into  Amer- 
ican food  exports  or  limits  the  abUlty  of 
farmers  at  home  to  seU  their  products  at 
profitable  prices,  such  an  aid  poUcy  leads 
to  domestic  political  strains. 

American  assistance  In  palm  tree  planting 
and  building  processing  plants  has  been 
given  mainly  through  International  lend- 
ing Institutions  such  as  the  World  Bank  and 
the  Asian  Development  Bsmk.  The  United 
States  contributes  to  the  capital  of  those 
banks  and  appoints  a  director  who  has  a 
say  In  loan  decisions.  Since  1966,  Interna- 
tional banks  have  extended  46  credits  for 
palm  oil  development. 

Many  of  the  trees  planted  since  1965  have 
Just  begun  to  produce  oU.  and  many  more 
wUl  not  reach  maturity  untU  1980. 

Most  of  the  expansion  took  place  In  Ma- 
laysia, where  rubber  producers  suffering  from 
a  decline  In  prices  switched  to  oil  palms. 

Duty-free  Imports  of  palm  oU  Into  the 
United  States  have  been  rising  rapidly,  with 
Malaysia  and  Indonesia  providing  the  lion's 
share.  Palm  oil  Is  also  produced  In  a  num- 
ber of  African  countries.  Including  Nigeria, 
Zaire,  the  Ivory  Coast  and  Cameroon. 

The  Imports  reached  an  estimated  400.000 
tons  In  1975  and  co\Ud  triple  by  1986.  the 
Agriculture  Department  estimates. 

American  food  manufactiu-ers  have  begun 
to  substitute  palm  oU  for  cottonseed  oU 
In  making  margarine.  A  paper  prepared  by 
thte  Foreign  Agrlcultxire  Service  In  January 
warned  cottonseed  oU  sales  could  be  nearly 
wiped  out  by  1985  if  Imported  palm  oU  keeps 
underselling  them.  Officials  said  a  disadvan- 
tage of  palm  oU  Is  that  It  Is  highly  saturated 
and  may  be  less  desirable  than  soybean  oU 
for  persons  on  low-cholesterol  diets. 

In  addition  to  the  edible  oU.  the  oU  palm 
fruit  also  yields  kernels  which  are  crushed 
to  produce  an  oil  that  is  used  In  soap  manu- 
facturing to  produce  lather. 

Cotton  and  soybean  organizations  have 
asked  the  Agriculture  Department  to  try  to 
halt  new  palm  oU  loans,  and  some  members 
of  Congress  have  asked  that  the  government 
reappraise  Its  agricultural  aid  policies, 
sources  said  last  week. 

Deputy  special  trade  representative  Clay- 
ton K.  Yeutter  said  It  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  Impose  duties  on  palm  oil  Im- 
ports at  this  time  because  the  United  States 
has  pledged  to  seek  "special  and  differential 
treatment"  for  less -developed  countries  In 
the  current  International  trade  negotiations 
In  Geneva. 

The  situation  Is  exacerbated  by  changes  In 
the  world  economy,  which  have  decreased 
demand  for  vegetable  oils,  at  least  tempo- 
rarUy.  The  support  for  the  palm  oU  expan- 
sion came  when  vegetable  oU  was  In  short 
supply. 


The  united  States  has  a  huge  surplus  of 
expensive  peanut  oil.  and  some  countries 
abroad  have  complained  the  United  States 
has  been  Hinnping  this  surplus  on  the  de- 
pressed world  market  under  the  guise  of  the 
Food  for  Peace  program. 

Vegetable  oU  Is  also  an  issue  In  the  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  the 
PbUlpplnes.  At  their  meeting  last  year  Preal- 
dent  Ford  and  Philippine  President  Ferdi- 
nand Marcos  agreed  to  discuss  the  American 
duty  on  coconut  oU,  now  running  around  a 
penny  a  pound. 

Philippine  officials  claim  the  import  duty 
Is  unfair  considering  the  zero  tariff  on  palm 
oU. 


NEXT  STEPS  IN  THE  FIGHT  FOR 
CLEAN  ELECTIONS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  Wednes- 
day's edition  of  the  Washingtan  Post, 
David  S.  Broder  comments  on  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  regarding 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act.  In 
his  column.  Mr.  Broder  concludes: 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  saved  what 
was  useful  in  Congress*  first  try  at  a  cam- 
paign finance  reform  law  and  discarded  what 
Is  most  dangerous.  Now,  the  Congress  has 
the  opportunity  to  buUd  onto  that  sound 
foundation — by  reconstituting  the  Federal 
Election  Conunlsslon  as  a  genuinely  inde- 
pendent bo^y,  and  by  ending  the  anomaly 
of  providing  public  financing  for  the  presi- 
dential candidates,  who  need  It  least,  but  not 
for  the  congressional  candidates,  who  need 
it  most. 

On  Monday,  Senators  Eagleton,  Philip 
A.  Hart,  Kenneot,  Mathias,  Hugh  Scott. 
and  I  introduced  S.  2912,  the  Federal 
Election  CfHnmission  Reform  Act  of  1976. 
That  bill  calls  for: 

First,  a  six-member  Federal  EIlecti<m 
Commission  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate; and 

Second,  comprehensive  public  financing 
of  both  primary  and  general  elections  for 
the  Senate.  We  intend  to  press  for  Senate 
adoption  of  this  legislation  in  the  im- 
mediate future. 

Mr.  President.  I  offer  Mr.  Broder's 
column  to  our  colleagues  for  their  con- 
sideraticm.  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  the  column  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Undoing  Hats'  MiscHiEr 
(By  David  S.  Broder) 

Of  the  many  ways  in  which  it  Is  possible 
to  ccHnmend  the  Supreme  Coiui^  decision  on 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1974ii  j 

perhaps  the  simplest  Is  to  say  that  the  hlghY       / 
coiurt  systematically  undid  the  mischief  of  " 
Rep.  Wayne  Hays. 

The  Ohio  Democrat — ^who  heads  both  the 
Hovise  Administration  Committee  and  the 
Democratic  Congressional  Campaign  Com- 
mittee— had  used  his  strategic  legislative  po- 
sition to  ass\ire  the  weU-belng  of  his  fellow 
Democratic  Incumbents  when  the  post-Wa- 
tergate campaign  finance  bill  was  going 
through  Congress. 

By  bottling  up  the  measure  In  his  com-  —^ 
mlttee  for  months.  Hays  managed  to  extract 
a  high  price  from  the  bUl's  Senate  sponsor — 
so  high  a  price  that  some  observers.  Includ- 
ing this  reporter,  concluded  that  the  legis- 
lative cure  was  wcurse  than  the  Watergate 
disease. 

The  bill  the  Senate  sent  to  Hays  set  stiff 
disclosure    requirements    for  campaign    fl- 
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nances,  to  be  enforced  by  an  Independent 
Federal  Election  Conunlaslon.  It  limited  the 
size  of  private  campaign  contribution*  and 
provided  substantial  public  financing  for  all 
federal  ofDces. 

When  that  bill  reached  the  House  Admin- 
istration Conunlttee,  Hays—one  of  the  few 
surviving  autocrats  of  the  gavel — went  to 
work  gutting  It  on  behalf  of  the  Incumbents' 
club. 

The  first  casualty  was  the  provision  giving 
public  funds  to  candidates  for  the  House  and 
Senate.  Hays  was  not  about  to  allow  the  chal- 
lengers to  compete  effectively  against  the  In- 
cumbents by  assuring  them  a  parity  of  fi- 
nancial resources. 

Instead,  he  moved  In  the  other  direction — 
putting  a  low  celling  on  how  much  private 
money  House  candidates  could  spend  on 
their  races.  IncumbenU  enjoy  more  than 
half-a-mllllon  dollars'  worth  of  taxpayer- 
financed  staff  assistance,  travel,  mailing  and 
publicity  services  each  term.  But  Hays  tried 
to  limit  expenditures  by  congressional  can- 
didates to  a  fraction  of  that  sum.  finally 
agreeing  to  an  allowable  maximum  for  a 
Hovise  race  of  only  970,000 — substantially 
leas  than  the  average  expenditures  for  those 
challengers  who  were  able  to  oust  incum- 
bents in  1972  or  1974. 

As  a  final  fUlip,  Hays  Insisted  that  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  "Independ- 
ent" Federal  Election  Commission  be  ap- 
pointed by  Congress — hoping  to  assure  that 
they  would  be  dominated  by  the  very  people 
they  were  supposed  to  police. 

It  was  those  Hays-inspired  revisions  that 
the  high  court  struck  down  in  Its  decision 
last  week  while  approving  the  basic  and 
much-needed  reforms. 

The  Justices  B\istalned  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  disclosure  requirement  and  the 
limitation  on  private  contributions.  They 
also  validated  the  principle  of  public  financ- 
ing for  presidential  campaigns.  While  they 
could  not  command  Congress  to  extend  that 
financing  to  Hoxise  and  Senate  elections, 
they  certainly  gave  anUmpetus  to  that  effort 
by  their  decision. 

The  court  cracked  down  hard — and  right- 
ly so—on  the  spurious  argiunents  for  ex- 
penditure limitations  that  had  been  con- 
cocted by  Hays  and  his  allies  and  accepted  in 
the  court  of  appeals. 

The  phoniest  of  those  rationalizations  was 
that  campaign  expenditures  are  too  high  or 
are  increasing  too  rapidly.  The  majority 
opinion  challenged  the  factualness  of  that 
claim  and  said.  "In  any  event,  the  mere 
growth  in  the  cost  of  federal  election  cam- 
paigns in  and  of  itself  provides  no  basis  for 
governmental  restrictions  .  .  .  the  First 
Amendment  denies  government  the  power  to 
determine  that  spending  to  promote  one's 
political  views  is  wasteful,  excessive  or  un- 
wise. In  the  free  society  ordained  by  our 
Constitution,  It  is  not  the  government  but 
the  people  .  .  .  and  candidates  .  .  .  who 
must  retain  control  over  the  quantity  and 
range  of  debate  on  public  issues  In  a  polit- 
ical campaign." 

In  addition  to  that  strong  affirmation  of 
the  practical  reality  that  lir  modern  society, 
freedom  of  speech  requires  the  free  expend- 
iture of  funds,  the  Justices  took  measured 
but  effective  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the 
Hays'  provisions  had  turned  the  supposed 
"reform  law"  Into  an  Incumbents'  security 
bill. 

"The  equalization  of  permissible  campaign 
expenditures  through  tight-spending  ceil- 
ings," they  observed,  "might  serve  not  to 
equalize  the  opportunities  of  all  candidates 
but  to  handicap  a  candidate  who  lacked  sub- 
stantial name  recognition  or  exposure  of  bis 
views  before  the  start  of  the  campaign,"  I.e., 
a  challenger. 

In  a  final  demonstration  of  good  sense,  the 
high  court  told  Mr.  Hays  that  the  Constitu- 
tion forblda  his  clever  scheme  to  have  Con- 


gress name  the  majority  of  the  commission 
members. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  saved  what 
was  useful  In  Congress'  first  try  at  a  cam- 
paign finance  reform  law  and  discarded  what 
Is  most  dangerous.  Now.  the  Congress  has 
the  opportunity  to  build  onto  that  sound 
foundation — by  reconstituting  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  as  a  genuinely  Inde- 
pendent body,  and  by  ending  the  anomaly  of 
providing  public  financing  for  the  presiden- 
tial candidates,  who  need  it  least,  but  not 
for  the  congressional  candidates,  who  need 
It  most. 

It  would  be  nice  to  think  this  effort  will 
have  the  assistance  of  chairman  Wayne  Hays. 
But  nobody  should  be  on  It. 


INTERNATIONAL       HEALTH— PROB- 
LEM    OP  THE  THIRD  WORLD 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1976.  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  will  hold  a  hearing  on  the  sub- 
ject of  international  health. 

Among  the  problems  that  afflict  man- 
kind, few  cause  so  much  pain  and  suffer- 
ing, few  impede  the  world's  search  for 
peace,  and  few  Interfere  with  the  struggle 
of  developing  nations  to  improve  their 
lot  as  much  as  the  major  diseases  which 
ravage  much  of  the  world  today.  Among 
these,  the  tropical  infectious  diseases  ex- 
act a  fearful  toll  of  mankind,  even  in  this 
technological  age. 

Great  numbers  of  people  now  living  in 
many  regions  of  the  tropical  world  are 
afflicted  not  only  by  most  of  the  well- 
known  diseases  of  temperate  climates, 
but  also  by  a  whole  range  of  vicious  and 
often  fatal  tropical  infections.  The  bur- 
den of  disease  affects  every  aspect  of 
human  life.  At  the  individual  level,  it 
slows  down  or  stops  work,  and  so  ac- 
centuates poverty  and  starvation.  At  the 
community  level,  the  threat  of  disease 
often  determines  where  people  live  and 
what  they  do.  This  causes  large  fertile 
areas  to  be  abandoned;  land  which  might 
otherwise  help  to  solve  the  other  major 
problems  of  the  world,  malnutrition,  and 
starvation.  At  the  national  level,  health 
and  economic  improvements  are  obvious- 
ly interdependent.  Nevertheless,  health 
budgets  are  frequently  low,  because  so 
many  of  these  countries  are  poor  and 
pessimistic  about  whether  any  in-road 
into  the  disease  is  possible.  It  is  difficult 
for  those  living  in  temperate  climates 
with  good  standards  of  public  health  and 
medical  care  to  realize  the  impact  of 
disease  on  rural  communities  in  the 
tropics. 

Two  points  deserve  special  emphasis 
at  the  outset.  The  first  is  that  economic 
development  in  the  third  world  is  in- 
extricably related  to  the  improvement  of 
the  health  of  their  peoples.  Without  a 
healthy  and  well-nourished  population, 
no  nation  can  hope  to  make  significant 
economic  progress.  The  second  point  con- 
cerns the  cost  of  programs  to  fight  dis- 
eases of  the  types  that  plague  these  coun- 
tries. At  this  level  of  health  care,  it  is  not 
an  expensive  fight,  and  its  cost-effective- 
ness is  remarkable.  Beyond  this,  a  Nation 
like  the  United  States,  with  its  broad  pool 
of  basic  scientists  and  health  experts 
could  contribute  most  effectively  to  the 
fight  by  contributing  not  so  much  its 
dollars  as  its  knowledge  and  the  exper- 


tise of  its  research  scientists  and  health 
professionals. 

The  World  Health  Organization  has 
identified  six  infectious  diseases  which 
are  major  contributors  to  individual 
suffering,  family  and  community  dislo- 
cations, national  underdevelopment,  and 
international  unrest  throughout  much  of 
the  world :  These  six  diseases  are  suscep- 
tible to  alleviation  by  a  rational  approach 
through  basic  scientific  research  and  the 
development  and  application  of  the 
scientific  advances  aimed  at  preventing 
the  disease  before  it  strikes  or  effecting 
a  cure  before  too  much  damage  has  been 
done. 

Three  of  these  diseases,  malaria,  fUa- 
riasis,  and  schistosomiasis,  each  now  af- 
fect over  200  million  people  throughout 
the  world,  numbers  comparable  to  the 
entire  population  of  the  United  States— 
that  is  1  person  in  20  of  the  world's  in- 
habitants. In  Africa  alone,  malaria  kills 
some  1  million  children  a  year.  In  some 
parts  of  Africa,  1  person  in  10  is  blind 
due  to  fllaricU  worms  which  cause  river 
blindness,  or  onchocercitisis.  Schisto- 
somiasis is  another  insidious  and  subtle 
disease,  also  caused  by  worms,  which 
undermines  health  by  causing  damage 
to  many  organs  of  the  body,  and  which 
not  infrequently  kills  its  victim. 

Only  in  terms  of  total  numbers  are 
the  remaining  three  diseases  less  serious. 
Throughout  the  world,  well  over  10  mil- 
lion people  are  infected  with  trypano- 
somiasis or  with  leprosy,  and  a  some- 
what smaller  number  with  leishmaniasis. 
Chagas  disease,  the  South  American 
form  of  trypanosomiasis,  damages  the 
heart  and  may  be  fatal  and  is,  unfortu- 
nately, presently  Incurable.  Sleeping 
sickness,  the  African  form  of  this  infec- 
tion, threatens  epidemics  of  brain  dam- 
age, which  lead  to  a  lingering  and  de- 
grading death.  Leprosy  erodes  and  scars 
and  distorts,  especially  the  face  and  ex- 
tremities. The  list  goes  on  and  on,  a  litany 
of  some  of  the  major  problems  facing 
mankind. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States,  as 
the  richest  and  most  advanced  Nation 
in  the  world,  owes  a  humanitarian  ob- 
ligation to  the  rest  of  the  world  to  con- 
tribute to  the  solution  of  these  serious 
disease  problems.  But  even  beyond  pure- 
ly humanitarian  motives,  there  are 
strong  selfish  reasons  why  we  should 
participate  in  a  worldwide  battle  against 
disease.  The  world  grows  ever  smaller, 
and  no  American  traveler  abroad,  or 
even  an  American  at  home,  can  feel  fully 
protected  from  the  spread  of  these  in- 
fectious diseases.  Further,  any  contri- 
bution to  the  improvement  of  the  health 
of  the  people  of  the  world  must  in- 
evitably contribute  to  a  reduction  in 
national  and  international  tensions,  and 
thus  to  enhancing  the  prospects  for 
world  peace  which  will  benefit  us  all. 

Above  all,  Mr.  President,  it  is  right 
and  appropriate  that  the  United  States 
involve  itself  in  the  fight  against  these 
diseases,  just  as  it  is  right  that  we  in- 
volve ourselves  in  the  equally  important 
fight  against  malnutrition  and  famine. 
We  have  here  in  the  United  States  the 
world  s  leading  biomedical  research  es- 
tablishment, and  the  fruits  of  its  medical 
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progress  should  be  shared  with  the  r«8t 
of  the  world.  A  nation  that  so  generously 
shares  its  riches  with  others  in  the  form 
of  foreign  aid  must  continuously  re- 
assess the  form  which  that  aid  takes,  and 
should  be  wise  enough  to  recognize  that 
dollar  for  dollar,  aid  in  the  area  of  in- 
ternational health  and  the  solution  of 
important  disease  problems  must  inevi- 
tably have  more  significant  and  lasting 
effect,  and  bring  more  th^tniq^  from  the 
recipients  of  that  aid,  than  numy  of  the 
foreign  aid  mechanisms  in  which  we 
are  now  engaged. 

Mr.  President,  the  seriousness  of  the 
world's  health  problems  tmd  the  im- 
portance of  our  contribution  to  their 
solution  has  been  ably  pointed  out  by 
Prof.  Barry  Bloom  of  the  Albert  Ein- 
stein College  of  Medicine  in  an  article 
last  October  in  the  New  York  Times.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obJecti<m.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

CONSTOKK   THX    AaiCAOILLG 

(By  Barry  R.  Blo<»n) 

Try  to  imagine  the  quaUty  of  life  of 
the  people  of  New  York  City  If  every  man, 
woman  and  child  suffered  fran  wi*i»»Hfc_  40 
per  cent  had  tuberculosis,  one  In  30  were 
afflicted  with  leprosy,  and  4  In  10  children 
died  before  age  6  from  measles.  This  la  the 
quality  of  life,  dUTerlng  only  In  detail,  en- 
dured by  500  million  people  in  parts  of 
Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America. 

In  large  areas  of  Africa,  half  the  peculation 
suffers  from  schistosomiasis,,  a  chronic  dis- 
ease caused  by  a  parasite  harbored  in  snails 
that  thrive  as  arid  lands  are  Irrigated. 

One  In  ten  might  suffer  from  filarlasls. 
caused  by  tiny  worms  that  clog  the  circula- 
tion, thereby  leading  to  elephantiasis  of  the 
limbs.  Or  the  worms,  which  are  water-borne, 
may  invade  the  eye,  causing  what  Is  known 
as  river  blindness.  And  then  there  Is  sleep- 
ing sickness  and  yellow  fever  spread  by  insect 
bites. 

In  Latin  America,  Chagas  disease,  ca\ised 
by  a  parasite  that  invades  heart  tissue, 
causes  death  at  an  early  age.  There  U  also 
the  disease  called  esjmndia  in  ^anlsh  (the 
scientific  name  is  leishmaniasis)  j  in  which 
the  soft  tissues  such  as  the  nose  and  mouth 
are  progressively  eaten  away  until  the  vic- 
tims are  literally  faceless.  Cures  for  most  of 
these  diseases  are  yet  unknown. 

In  recognition  of  the  tremendous  medical 
problems  in  developing  countries,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, an  agency  of  the  United  Nations,  has 
voted  to  undertake  a  unique  experiment,  a 
Special  Program  In  Tropical  Diseases,  de- 
signed to  improve  methods  to  control  some 
of  these  diseases  based  on  greater  scientific 
knowledge.  This  will  require  basic  research 
by  scientists  in  developed  countries,  training 
In  sophisticated  medical  techniques  In  de- 
veloping countries,  and  ultimately  a  network 
of  collaboration  linking  the  basic  labora- 
tories and  the  patients. 

If  awareness  can  be  awakened  in  developed 
countries  and  the  priorities  for  research  on 
tropical  diseases  can  be  raised,  real  hope 
exists  for  the  development  of  effective  vac- 
cines and  drugs.  The  annual  cost  will  be 
about  $15  million,  less  than  the  price  of  a 
■Ingle  Jet  fighter. 

The  United  States  has  the  most  advanced 
biochemical  research  establishment  In  the 
world  and  the  capacity  to  make  enormous 
contributions  toward  ^iimin^t^T^g  coauanunl- 
cable  diseases. 


The  National  Institute  for  AUergy  and 
Infectious  Diseases  could  be  given  more 
funds  to  support  research  on  immunity  and 
Infectloiis  diseases;  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Develc^ment  should  contribute  to 
the  World  Health  Organization  special  pro- 
gram. What  is  needed  is  the  support  of  the 
Administration,  the  Congress  and  the  public. 

From  some  quarters  there  Is  bound  to 
come  the  objection  that  such  a  program  will 
(HUy  exacerbate  the  population  problem.  The 
fact  is  that  the  sU  major  diseases  identified 
by  the  World  Health  Organization  are  pri- 
marily debilitating  diseases,  the  elimination 
of  v^ch  could  lead  to  significant  Improve- 
ment in  economic  productivity  and  quality 
of  life.  Improvement  In  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing is  a  crucial  element  in  acceptance  of 
peculation-control  measiires. 

Even  more  fundamental,  perhaps,  is  a 
kind  of  myopia  that  dictates  that  we  com- 
mit only  a  negligible  fraction  of  our  exper- 
tise and  wealth  to  support  research  on  dis- 
eases that  do  not  afflict  Americans.  It  is  com- 
mon spent  both  in  and  out  of  the  Congress 
to  be  skeptical  of  research  progr&nis  that 
appear  to  have  no  "relevance"  to  targeted 
goals  or  American  problems.  But  the  essence 
of  fundamental  research  is  that  no  one  can 
predict  what  area  of  knowledge  may  contrib- 
ute crucially  to  long-range  progress  in 
another. 

A  case  In  point  Is  the  armadillo.  Absurd 
as  it  may  seem  to  believe  that  study  of  the 
armadillo  could  have  any  practical  relevance, 
it  has  become  clear  tJiat  the  lowly  armadillo 
holds  the  key  to  the  possible  eradication  of 
leprosy. 

Probably  because  of  its  low  body  tempera- 
tta«,  the  armadillo  is  the  only  animal  in 
which  the  human  lepra  bacillus  grows  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  be  potentially  useful 
for  the  production  of  a  vaccine  against 
leprosy. 

For  those  who  demand  relevance  closer  to 
home,  it  may  be  added  that  cancer  research- 
ers believe  that  leprosy  patients  will  provide 
insights  Into  the  failure  of  cancer  patients 
to  reject  their  tumors. 

Why  should  the  United  States  give  of  its 
Intellectual,  technical  and  financial  re- 
sources? Becatise  it  Is  rif^t,  and  because  we 
have  the  opportunity — at  a  cost  far  lower 
than  providing  arms — ^to  ease  the  suffering 
of  the  poor. 

The  question  of  "relevance,"  as  we  should 
by  now  have  discovered,  is  as  problematical 
at  the  level  of  national  policy  as  it  Is  In 
science.  One  has  only  to  reflect  on  our  fail- 
ures in  foreign  and  domestic  policy  In  recent 
years  to  aopreclate  that  commitments  made 
on  a  moral  basis  may  well  be  of  greater  and 
more  endttrlng  relevance  than  'ttiose  based 
on  perceptions  of  immediate  self-interest. 


FEDERAL  SPE3TOTNG  AND 
AMERICAN  WORKERS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
fall  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  a!^ed 
for  the  advice  of  many  budget  experts  in 
formulating  its  evaluation  of  the  current 
.services  budget.  I  was  very  pleased  that 
so  many  outstanding  people  were  willing 
to  devote  their  time  to  helping  the  com- 
mittee and  Its  staff.  Some  of  the  recom- 
mendations we  received  found  their  way 
into  the  staff  evaluation  of  the  Current 
Services  Budget  published  last  Decem- 
ber; others  are  being  studied  more  fully. 
We  have  asked  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  to  assist  the  committee  in  evaluat- 
ing some  of  the  suggestions  we  have  re- 
ceived. 

Last  week  I  received  a  very  thought- 


provoking  letter  from  Prof.  Robert  Hart- 
man  at  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley.  Because  of  his  expertise  in  the 
area,  I  had  earlier  asked  Dr.  Hartman 
for  his  thoughts  concerning  the  relation- 
ship between  Pederal  spending  and  edu- 
cation. In  his  letter  and  the  attached 
monorandum.  Dr.  Hartman  goes  much 
further.  He  begins  by  discussing  two 
questions  that  I  think  disturb  every  per- 
son in  this  country  and  should  disturb 
every  Senator  In  this  body.  First,  why 
are  pec^le  so  down  on  Federal  q)endlng? 
And  second,  what  accounts  for  the  rise 
in  Federal  qjendlng?  I  want  to  share 
his  thoughts  with  you  and  will  request 
that  the  full  letter  and  memoranda  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

Dr.  Hartman  suggests  that  a  prime 
reason  people  are  so  down  on  Federal 
spending  is  that  the  American  woiicers' 
ability  to  purchase  goods  and  services 
has  risen  very  little  in  the  last  decade. 
Following  a  decade  of  prosperity,  this 
has  caused  great  disiunx^tment.  In 
1954  the  average  spmdable  we^ly 
earnings  of  the  American  wcHicers  were 
about  $111.65.  By  1964  this  had  rlsoi 
to  $131.27.  That  is  a  17.8  percent  in- 
crease in  10  years.  In  other  words  the 
average  worker  found  $2  more  in  his 
weddy  paycheck  each  year  between  1954 
and  1964.  In  1974  average  spendable 
werfcly  earnings  were  $134.37.  Thus, 
while  earnings  went  up  $20  per  we^  be- 
tween 1954  and  1964,  they  aaiy  wait  up 
$3  per  week  between  1964  and  1974. 

Dr.  Hartman  goes  aa  to  discuss  the 
rise  in  Federal  qiiending.  He  says: 

Before  embarking  on  a  crusade  for  budget 
cuts,  it  seems  proper  to  look  at  the  s6uroes 
of  growth  in  Federal  spending  over  the  last 
decade  or  so. 

As  he  shows,  for  every  dollar  of  growth 
in  spending  between  1966  and  1974  about 
28  cents  went  to  social  security  benefits. 
13  cents  went  to  medicare  and  medicaid. 
15  cents  went  to  pay  and  related  itans  in 
national  defense,  13  cents  went  to  inter- 
est on  the  ddDt,  8  cents  went  to  wdfare 
programs,  6  cents  went  to  veterans  pro- 
grams, and  2^  cents  went  to  education. 
And  as  Dr.  Hartman  points  out: 

Big  money  savings  will  be  possible  only  by 
directing  attention  to  those  areas  where  the 
big  money  Is:  social  security,  defense  person- 
nel, medicare  and  medicaid! 

Dr.  Ebtrtman's  comments  contain  some 
cogent  advice  both  for  a  Congress  and  a 
President  tndng  to  economize  in  the 
budget.  It  is,  first,  to  concentrate  on  the 
big-ticket  items,  and  second,  to  be  pa- 
tient. "A  maintainable  long-term  diet  is 
a  better  program  for  reducing  the  waist- 
line than  is  pulling  your  belt  three 
notches  tighter." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter and  memoranda  referred  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUo¥rs: 

Bbueklet,  Calif., 
January  13. 197S. 

Hon.  BUBEKT  H.  HmCPHBET, 

Chairmim,  Jotnt  Beonotnie  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  SKMAToa  Hvicpbkxt:  I  am  deUghted 
to  reqwnd  to  your  request  of  November  6. 
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asking  for  my  views  on  eliminating  waste. 
Inefficiency  and  duplication  of  federal  pro- 
grams without  reducing  the  real  level  of 
services,  especlaUy  In  the  area  of  higher 
education. 

I  have  found  It  viseful  to  put  my  thoughts 
on  this  matter  Into  two  general  contexts: 

Why  the  sudden  interest,  even  on  the  part 
of  the  common  person.  In  paring  back  fed- 
eral spending?  I  conclude  that  the  primary 
answer  is  not  to  be  found  in  soaring  federal 
spending,  nor  in  the  loss  of  faith  In  the  spe- 
cific elements  of  expenditure  that  have  ex- 
panded, but  in  the  standstUl  in  real  wages 
over  the  last  decade  in  the  face  of  growing 
productivity  of  the  average  worker.  Since 
people  (correctly)  perceive  that  economic 
mismanagement  by  the  federal  government 
is  to  blame  for  their  problems,  they  are  hit- 
ting out  in  the  only  way  they  know:  to 
deny  "them"  their  spending  and  to  demand 
a  return  of  taxes  to  be  spent  by  "us." 

What  does  account  for  the  rise  In  federal 
spending?  Federal  spending  doubled  be- 
tween fiscal  years  1966  and  1974.  For  every 
dollar  of  Increase.  34  cents  Is  attributable  to 
national  defense  (mainly  pay  and  related 
items) ,  veterams"  programs  and  Interest  on 
the  debt;  another  42  cents  Is  attributable  to 
income  security  programs  (mainly  social  se- 
curity) ;  another  16  cents  to  health  programs 
(mainly  Medicare  and  Medicaid).  All  of  fed- 
eral education  spending  accounted  for  2.6 
cents  of  the  rise  In  federal  outlays.  Even  If 
every  economy  imd  efficiency  imaginable  had 
been  achieved  In  the  area  of  federal  educa- 
tion spending,  the  effect  on  overall  federal 
outlay  trends  would  have  been  impercepti- 
ble. To  make  a  real  dent  in  expenditure 
growth,  the  Congress  must  look  to  the  big 
ticket  Items:  defense  manpower  costs,  social 
security,  and  health  service  programs.  While 
I  am  not  an  expert  in  these  areas.  I  believe 
that  economies  saving  bUIlons  without  sig- 
nificant real  service  losses  can  be  achieved 
provided  that  sufflcltsnt  advance  planning  Is 
undertaken. 


In  the  higher  education  budget,  there  Is 
clearly  a  costly  duplication  of  federal  stu- 
dent aid  programs  at  present.  But  some  Justi- 
fication can  be  made  for  duplication  on  the 
grounds  that  particular  programs  have  been 
imderfunded.  Thus  we  have  added  pro- 
grams— or  refused  to  eliminate  old  ones — in 
response  to  under  spending  in  other  pro- 
grams. The  only  way  out  of  this  box  that  Is 
responsible  both  to  taxpayers  and  to  higher 
education  Is  to  set  forward  goals  to  fully 
fund  the  key  programs  and  to  slmultaneovisly 
phase  out  the  duplicating  and  overlapping 
budget  lines. 

I  have  spelled  out  these  views  In  some  de- 
tail In  the  attached  memorandum.  I  would 
be  happy  to  expand  on  these  ideas  If  you 
wish. 

Sincerely, 

RoBXRT  Hast  MAN. 


Memorandum — Riqtjist  fob  Views  on 
Budget 

Before  offering  some  suggestions  for  re- 
vision of  the  federal  government's  higher 
education  assistance  programs,  I  would  like 
to  offer  some  background  views.  If  only  to 
^put  my  own  biases  on  display.  Accordingly, 
uils  note  is  devoted,  first,  to  two  background 
yfesues:  (1)  Why  are  people  down  on  federal 
spending?  (2)  Why  has  federal  spending 
grown  so  much?  and  then  to:  (3)  Reform  of 
federal  higher  education  aid. 

(1)  Why  are  people  down  on  federal  spend- 
ing? 

Working  on  the  theory  that  successful  poli- 
ticians are  ones  who  strike  a  responsive 
chord  In  the  electorate.  It  appears  that  an- 
tagonism to  governmental  solutions  to  social 
problems  Is  widespread.  Certainly,  there  has 
been  plenty  of  denigration  of  big  govern- 
ment In  recent  years.  As  a  working  hypothe- 
sis, I  am  willing  to  accept  the  notion  that  the 
public  has  grown  increasingly  distrustful  of 
the  government  recently.  The  question  Is 
why? 


Aside  from  blaming  obvio\ia  phenomena 
like  Vietnam  and  Watergate,  social  commen- 
tators have  begun  to  weave  sophisticated 
theories  for  growing  alienation.  These  range 
from  the  contention  that  there  has  always 
been  a  latent  conservatism  among  the  ma- 
jority, but  the  majority  Is  quiescent  (until 
riled  up)  to  the  notion  that  the  public  did 
and  does  believe  in  governmental  solutions 
to  social  problems,  but  even  these  liberals 
have  lost  faith  because  of  an  alleged  manifest 
of  government  botching  of  every  problem  it 
has  turned  to. 

There  is  no  doubt  some  truth  to  all  these 
views  (even  when  they  seem  contradictory — 
there  are  a  lot  of  different  "people"  in  the 
"public"),  but  I  believe  that  there  Is  a 
simpler,  more  old-fashioned  explanation 
that  has  been  overlooked  in  the  rush  to  find 
new  causes  of  the  bad  news. 

The  old-fashioned  explanation  is  simply 
that: 

(1)  Between  1964  and  1974  (before  the  full 
effects  of  the  current  recession  took  hold), 
the  spendable  weekly  earnings  of  the  aver- 
age American  worker  hardly  rose  at  all — in 
terms  of  his  ability  to  purchase  goods  and 
services — in  contrast  to  the  previous  decade 
of  growth.  Only  a  small  portion  of  this  freez- 
ing of  real  wages  is  attributable  to  a  growing 
federal  tax  burden;  wages,  before  taxes,  have 
barely  kept  up  with  rising  prices. 

Table  1  Illustrates  these  trends  In  earnings, 
showing  the  slowdown  In  growth  of  real 
wages  in  the  late  60 's  and  the  halt  In  growth 
since  1969.  Coming  after  a  decade  of  pros- 
perity— the  average  worker  found  $2  more 
(in  1974  dollars)  in  his  weekly  paycheck  each 
year  between  1954  and  1964 — the  last  decade's 
economic  fruits — the  average  worker's  weekly 
check  went  up  $3  (in  1976  dollars)  in  the 
entire  decade — have  been,  understandably, 
very  disappointing.  Moreover,  since  output 
per  man-hour  has  been  Increasing  In  the  past 
decade,  workers  do  not  blaone  themselves  for 
their  inability  to  realize  larger  real  earnings, 
but  they  blame  the  government. 


TABLE  1.-  EARNINGS  AND  PURCHASING  POWER  OF  THE  AVERAGE  WORKER  IN  PRIVATE  NONFARM  INDUSTRIES,  SELECTED  YEARS  1954-74 


Percent  growth 


1SS4 


1964 


1969 


1974 


19M-64 


1964-74 


Averij*  nos$  wwkly  Mrnlngs 64.52                   91.33                 114.61                  15«.« 

Less  withholding  of  taxes ' 3^67 8^76 14.62 M-W 

Equals  average  spendable  weekly  earnings 60.85                   82.57                   99.99                 134.37 

Average  spendable  weekly  earnings  in  1974  dol&rs 111.65                 131.27                 134.57                  134.37 

Consumer  prK;es(  1974  =.100) 54.5                    62.9                    74.3                   100.0 


41.6 
138.7 


Mil 

l».t 


35.7 
17.1 
114 


62.7 
L4 


>  Worker  with  3  dependents. 

Source:  Economic  Report  of  the  President,  February  1975,  pp.  285,  300. 


(2)  The  growth  of  federal  spending — and 
taxing — accounts  for  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  failure  of  the  average  worker's  real  wages 
to  rise.  Almost  the  entire  Increase  in  the 
growing  public  sector  share  of  national  in- 
come is  attributable  to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment spending  growth.  Moreover,  two- 
thirds  of  the  increase  in  federal  spending 
since  1966  Is  accounted  for  by  rising  outlays 
for  national  defense,  veterans'  programs,  in- 
terest on  the  debt,  social  security  and  Medi- 
care programs — all  expenditures  that  the 
general  public  supports. 

(3)  The  public  seems  unaware  of  the  great 
benefits  to  our  society  that  have  bettn  at- 
tained through  the  growth  in  domestic  trans- 
fer payment  programs.  Poverty  rates  for  the 
elderly  have  been  reduced  enormously  by  the 
growth  in  social  security  sp>endlng.  The  well- 
being  of  disadvantaged  groups  Is  obviously 
enhanced  by  over  $30  billion  in  federal  spend- 
ing for  food  stamps,  Medicaid,  Medicare, 
housing  assistance,  and  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams— expenditures  that  are  not  even 
counted  as  Income  in  poverty  statistics.  The 


public  seems  swayed.  Instead,  by  social  critics' 
bemoaning  of  the  "failures"  of  the  60'8  (In- 
cluding the  failure  of  these  programs  to  re- 
duce Inequlllty  in  Incomes,  a  result  that  is 
statistically  necessary  because,  as  noted,  these 
expenditures  are  not  counted  as  Income  to 
beneficiaries)  .> 

I  feel  certain  that  if  national  economic 
policy  were  again  to  turn  toward  full  em- 
ployment goals,  thus  raising  real  take-home 
pay,  if  the  public  were  made  aware  of  what 
the  bulk  of  federal  spending  is  all  about, 
and  if  social  critics  were  to  tell  the  truth 
about  the  social  programs  of  the  sixties,'  pub- 


iQn  the  Importance  of  In-kmd  transfers 
and  other  distortions  in  our  inequality  sta- 
tistics, see  M.  Paglin,  "The  Measurement  and 
Trend  of  Inequality,"  American  Economic 
Review  (Septeml)er  1975),  pp.  598-609,  and 
Blechman  et  al..  Setting  National  Priorities: 
The  1975  Budget  (Brookings,  1974),  Chap- 
ter 7. 

*  The  truth  is  that  the  programs  performed 


lie  distrust  of  federal  spending  would  dis- 
sipate. Moreover,  it  Is  likely  that  the  forces 
that  drove  up  state  and  local  spending  in  the 
last  decade  have  run  their  course;  if  so,  even 
a  rapidly  growing  federal  budget  is  com- 
patible with  a  reduced  public  sector  share 
of  national  income. 

(2)  What  accounts  for  the  rise  in  federal 
spending? 

Before  embarking  on  a  crusade  for  budget 
cuts,  it  seems  proi>er  to  look  at  the  sovtrces 
of  growth  in  federal  spending  over  the  last 
decade  or  so. 

Between  fiscal  years  1966  and  1974,  federal 
spending  doubled  (Table  2).  A  good  part  of 
this  increase  merely  reflects  inflation;  accord 
ing  to  OMB.  outlays  in  constant  dollars  r0se 
only  24  percent  over  the  same  period.  (See 
"The  Budget  in  Constant  Dollsus,"  OMB 
Technical  Staff  Paper  BRD.rAB  76-3  p.  12). 


about  as  well  as  the  Washington  Redskins: 
cumbrous,  not  pretty  to  watch,  often  con- 
fusing, with  a  large  payroll — but  many  more 
wins  than  losses. 
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TABLE  2.— BUDGET  TRENDS,  1966-74 
{Outlays  in  billions  of  doNars) 


Fiscal  year— 
1966       1974 


National  defense  and  international  affairs.. $60. 4  S82. 2 

Pay  and  related  items  1 (31.5)  (51.3) 

Other (28.9)  ^30.9) 

Veterans' benefits  and  services 5.9       13.4 

Interest 11.3       28.1 

Income  security 28.9       84.4 

General  retirement (21.4)  (58.6) 

Federal  employee  retirement (1.7)     f5.6) 

Unemployment  insurance (2.3)     (6.1) 

Public  assistance (3.4)  (14.1) 


Percent  of 

Amount  of 

total 

change 
1966-74 

change 
1966-74 

J21.8 

16.3 

(19.8) 

(14.8) 

(2.0) 

(1-5) 

7.5 

5.6 

16.8 

12.6 

55.5 

41.5 

(37.2) 

(27.8) 

(3.9) 

(8.0) 

(3.8) 
(10.7) 

riscal  year— 
1966       1974 


Amount  o( 
dunoe 
196&-74 


Percent  of 

total 

chanM 

196&-74 


Health 2.6  22.1 

Health  care  services (1.2)  (18.5) 

Other (1<)  (3.6) 

Education,  manpower,  and  social  services 4.1  11.6 

Education (2.7)  j;6.1) 

All  other  functions 21.5  26.6 

Tout  outlays 134.7  268.4 


19.5 
(3.4) 


14.6 
(12-9) 

(2.5) 


133.7 


100.0 


>  Subf unctions:  military  personnel,  retired  military  personnel,  operations  and  maintenance. 


Source:  The  budget  of  the  U.S-  Government,  fiscal  year  1976,  taUe  17. 


As  shown  in  Table  2,  for  every  dollar  of 
growth  in  spending  in  the  1966-74  period: 

About  28  cents  went  to  social  security 
cash  benefits. 

13  cents  went  to  Iifedlcare  and  Medicaid. 

15  cents  went  to  pay  and  related  Items  in 
national  defense. 

13  cents  went  to  Interest  on  the  debt. 

8  cents  went  to  "welfare." 

6  cents  went  to  veterans. 

2.5  cents  went  to  education. 

Most  of  these  Increases  were  in  programs 
that  "entitled"  a  larger  number  of  people 
to  larger  benefits.  Even  though  such  entitle- 
ments are  difficult  to  reduce,  projections  of 
future  expenditures  based  on  present  law 
do  not  Imply  a  runaway  growth  In  Federal 
spending.'  Nonetheless,  the  Congress  may 
wish  to  make  cuts  in  existing  programs  to 
provide  more  elbow  room  in  future  budgets. 

I  know  that  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
is  receiving  expert  opinion  about  potential 
budget  savings  in  most  of  these  budget  areas, 
but  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  general 
observations : 

"Big  money  savings"  will  be  possible  only 
by  directing  attention  to  those  areas  where 
the  big  money  is:  social  security,  defense 
personnel.  Medicare  and  Medicaid.  In  each 
of  these  areas,  there  are  well-known  escala- 
tory  factors  that  should  be  scrutinized  care- 
fully.* These  Include  the  excessive  coupled 
system  for  compensating  for  inflation  in 
social  security,  the  excessive  numbers  of  sup- 
port personnel  in  the  defense  establishment, 
and  the  inability  of  the  federal  government 
(or  anyone  else)  to  gain  control  over  escalat- 
ing medical  care  prices.  New  legislation  deal- 
ing effectively  with  these  issues  may  save 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  and  are,  accord- 
ingly, a  proper  focus  for  Intense  Congres- 
sional scrutiny.  1  emphasize  these  points  be- 
cause I  think  the  temptation  is  great  to 
chip  away  at  less  basic  (and  less  costly) 
elements  in  these  and  other  programs. 

The  savings  that  can  be  realized  in  the  big 
ticket  programs  will  all  take  time  to  ma- 
terialize and  the  one-year-at-a-tlme  focus 
of  most  budget-cutting  exercises  Is  most  in- 
appropriate in  generating  a  list  of  sensible 
cuts.  Thus,  the  dollar  savings  next  year  if 
social  security  were  "decoupled"  and  if  an 
effective  reimbursement  system  were  Im- 
Dlemented  in  Medicare  and  Medicaid  would 
be  very,  very  small.  Attempts  to  realize  large 
defense  manoower  savings  In  one  vear  would 
not  only  result  In  small  outlay  savings,  but  in 
positive  harm  to  the  efficiency  of  the  military 
establishment. 


'See  Blechmain,  et  al..  Setting  National 
Priorities:  The  1976  Budget,  Chapter  7. 

•In  defense,  see  M.  Binkln's  The  Military 
Pay  Muddle  (Brookings,  1975)  and  Blechman, 
et  al..  Setting  National  Priorities:  The  1976 
Budget  (Brookings,  1975),  pp.  137-140.  On 
social  security,  see  Blechman,  et  al..  Ibid., 
pp.  175-184.  On  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  see 
K.  Davis,  National  Health  Insurance  (Brook- 
ings, 1976),  Chapters  2,  3,  and  7  and  sources 
cited  therein. 


My  counsel  to  the  c:k>ngre8s  is,  thus,  a)  to 
concentrate  on  the  big-ticket  items  and  b)  to 
be  patient.  A  maintainable  long-term  diet  is 
a  better  program  for  reducing  the  waistline 
than  is  pulling  your  belt  three  notches 
tighter. 

(3)  Saving  budget  dollars  in  higher  edu- 
cation. 

As  noted  in  Table  2,  all  of  federal  educa- 
tion aid  accounted  for  only  2.5  cents  of  every 
dollar  expansion  in  federal  spending  in  the 
1966-74  period.  Higher  education  accounted 
for  less  than  a  penny  increase  per  dollar  of 
federal  spending  growth,  expanding  from 
about  $700  million  in  fiscal  1964  to  $1.35 
billion  in  1974,5  while  total  federal  outlays 
grew  by  $134  billion.  Although  federal  ex- 
penditures for  higher  education  have  ac- 
celerated in  growth  since  1974,  the  general 
point — ^higher  education  expenditures  ac- 
count for  a  very  small  part  of  recent  federal 
expenditure  growth — would  still  hold.  Thus 
no  amount  of  economizing  in  the  federal 
higher  education  programs  of  the  past  decade 
would  have  significantly  affected  today's 
federal  spending  total. 

Having  put  higher  education  spending  in 
some  perspective,  let  me  now  note  that  this 
certainly  is  an  area  of  duplication  and  lliely 
waste  of  federal  resources.  Over  80  per  cent 
of  federal  obligations  incurred  in  1974  were 
devoted  to  various  forms  of  student  assist- 
ance, and  it  Is  in  that  area  that  most  of  the 
duplication  occurs. 

The  duplication  and  overlap  can  best  be 
Illustrated  by  looking  at  the  different  pro- 
grams under  which  a  particular  student  may 
receive  a  "grant,"  in  the  broad  sense  of  a 
federal  subvention  that  need  not  be  repaid. 
TTnder  present  law,  such  aid  is  available  in 
the  form  of : 

Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grants: 
Cash  grants  based  on  a  national  financial 
needs  test. 

Supplementary  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants:  Cash  grants  allocated  by  institu- 
tions. 

National  Direct  Student  Loans:  Free  in- 
terest in-school  and  below  market  rate  dur- 
ing repayment  constitutes  the  grant;  allo- 
cated by  institutions. 

Guaranteed  Loans:  Free  interest  in-school 
and  some  subsidy  of  Interest  thereafter  con- 
stitutes the  grant;  allocated  by  lenders, 
mostly  banks. 

Incentive  Grants  for  State  Scholarships: 
Cash  grants  from  the  state;  federal  govern- 
ment pays  half  above  a  base  period  sum; 
allocated  by  states.* 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  five  programs 


"These  are  OMB  functional  account  502 
expenditures  only:  they  do  not  Include  vet- 
erans' education  or  socitd  security  payments 
on  behalf  of  surviving  students  which  are 
classified  elsewhere. 

•I  have  omitted  from  this  list  College 
Work-Study  In  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment pajrs  80  per  cent  of  student  wages  on 
the  grounds  that  this  is  more  a  form  of  sub- 
sidy to  employers,  rather  than  to  students. 


of  grants  listed  are  necessary  to  fulfill  the 
federal  government's  goals  in  providing  stu- 
dent aid.  The  duplication  came  about,  in 
part,  because  v^en  the  Congress  observed  a 
need  for  additional  aid,  it  added  programs 
instead  of  revising  existing  programs-  The 
upshot  has  been  a  system  in  whidi  students 
who  are  equally  situated  from  the  point  of 
view  of  need  for  aid  are  treated  in  vastly 
different  ways.  Some  receive  multiple  bene- 
fits; some  none.  Moreover,  the  paperwork, 
administrative  and  psychological  costs  of 
this  system  are  much  higher  than  is  neces- 
sary. However,  the  very  inefficiency  of  this 
student  aid  system  makes  it  difficult — and 
meaningless — to  answer  the  question  whether 
there  is  too  much  federal  spending  for 
higher  education.  While  some  ooUege-age 
people  receive  too  little,  other  expenditures 
are  wasted.  The  waste  in  the  system  consists 
of  thoee  federal  dollars  that  overcompensate 
some  students,  or  pay  for  the  unnecessary 
administrative  and  paperwork  burden  that 
this  duplicative  system  evokes. 

The  road  to  reform  consists  Ol  carefully 
deUneating  federal  objectives  In  higher  edu- 
cation student  aid,  redravrlng  and  funding 
existing  programs  to  meet  these  goals,  and 
eliminating  programs  that  are  unneeded. 
Such  a  procedure  must  be  done  as  a  "pack- 
age" since  the  Justification  fcM:  elimination  - 
of  program  A  will  be  the  greater  efficiency 
of  program  B.  In  addition,  overall  spending 
for  higher  education  student  aid  mli;ht  rise 
in  the  near  term  because  redesign  and  full 
funding  of  the  consolidated  list  of  aid  pro- 
grams might  be  more  costly  in  the  transition 
than  maintaining  the  present  inadequate 
hodge-podge  system.  In  the  long-run,  such 
reform  should,  however  be  cheaper  than 
liialntainlng  our  present  system. 

Reform  and  streamlining  of  federal  stu- 
dent aid  involves  answering  some  key  ques- 
tions about  the  role  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  higher  education.  There  are  many 
different  views  on  this  question;  what  fol- 
lows is  my  personal  view. 

Almost  everyone  now  accepts  the  idea  that 
the  federal  government  has  a  role  to  play  In 
equalizing  the  chances  of  access  to  post- 
secondary  institutions.  This  means  that  for 
low-income  students,  who  might  attend  a 
tuition-free  institution,  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  provide  funds  to  allow  such 
students  to  have  enough  money  for  non- 
institutional  expenses — ^room,  board,  books, 
commuting  costs,  etc.  Such  equalization  of 
access  is  clearly  a  federal  responsibility  in 
that  "leaving  it  to  the  states"  would  result 
In  the  greatest  biirden  being  placed  on  those 
states  that  can  least  afford  it. 

Second,  there  Is  a  clear  federal  role  in 
broadening  students'  choice  among  Institu- 
tions. Since  students  would  have  very  lim- 
ited access  to  capital  markets  absent  inter- 
vention, very  little  choice  would  be  possible. 
This  kind  of  market  imperfection  can  best 
be  solved  by  federal  intervention,  although 
state  participation  may  be  helpful  as  well. 

These  two  federal  objectives  are,  I  believe. 
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widely  sbared  and  tbey  Imply  two  federal 
prograiuB: 

First,  a  grant  program  based  on  a  stu- 
dent's financial  need.  The  grant  maximum 
would  be  based  on  non-lnstructlonal  coet 
and  would  be  Independent  of  actual  charges 
Incurred.  The  Basic  Educational  Opportunity 
Orant  Program  comes  very  close  to  this  de- 
scription, needing  only  amendments  to  re- 
move the  "half-cost"  provision. 

Second,  a  loan  program  open  to  all  stu- 
dents, regardless  of  need.  In  which  students 
pay  the  full  cost  of  the  loans.  Annual  loan 
extensions  would  be  limited  by  the  total  costs 
of  attendance  or  a  lesser  amount  If  Congress 
decided  that  some  self-help  Is  essential.  This 
program  could  be  Implemented  by  phasing 
out  Interest  subsidies  in  the  guaranteed  loan 
program  and  revising  Its  annual  loan  limits 
(as  well  as  bolstering  the  Student  Loan 
Marketing  Association.  "SalUe  Mae,"  to  play 
a  larger  role). 

The  above  two  objectives/two  program 
strategy  leaves  unanswered  a  major  question 
for  the  Congress.  The  question  Is: 

What  Is  to  be  the  role  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment In  encouraging  or  dlscoiiraglng  state 
policies  on  low  tuition  charges  and  support 
of  the  private  sector? 

The  failure  to  address  this  question  di- 
rectly has  probably  contributed  to  some  of 
the  observed  waste  and  duplication  in  exist- 
ing programs.  Most  of  the  college -based  aid 
programs '  disproportionately  aid  private  In- 
stitutions and  this  constitutes  one  reason 
for  their  continuance. 

I  believe  that  a  case  can  be  made  for  fed- 
eral encouragement  of  the  maintenance  of 
low  net  tuition  (net  tuition  Is  tuition  minus 
student  aid)  charges  for  low-income  students 
In  public  and  private  Institutions.  The  at- 
tainment of  this  goal  Is  best  handled  by  fed- 
eral assistance  for  state-scholarship  pro- 
grams; the  existing  state  incentive  grant  pro- 
gram could  probably  be  revised  to  fill  this 
bill. 

Beyond  Inducing  states  to  offer  low  net 
tuitions  to  low  likcome  students.  I  believe 
(somewhat  less  firmly)  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should,  somehow,  induce  states  to 
treat  private  and  public  Institutions  more 
evenhandedly.  The  motive  here  would  be  to 
ensure  that  a  student  choosing  between  a 
public  and  private  Institution  would  be  bas- 
ing his  choice  on  a  meaningful  set  of  relative 
prices  (ones  that  reflect  relative  costs)  rather 
than  on  the  basis  of  the  distorted,  antl-prl- 
vate,  price  relations  that  exist  today.  There 
are  a  wide  variety  of  possible  state  programs 
that  could  accomplish  this  objective  ranging 
from  income  tax  credits  to  a  program  of 
state  grants  to  private  Institutions.  To  my 
knowledge  there  Is  no  existing,  or  proposed 
federal  program  that  would  Induce  states  to 
pursue  such  assistance  while  simultaneously 
limiting  federal  aid  to  just  such  support. 
In  any  case.  It  is  clear  that  the  duplicative 
federal  student  programs  do  not  provide  in- 
centives for  the  states  to  treat  their  educa- 
tional sectors  more  evenly.  They  are  simply 
Inefficient  responses  to  a  general  feeling  that 
something  should  be  done  for  the  private 
sector. 

From  these  observations,  a  fairly  straight- 
forward reform  proposal  for  federal  aid  to 
postsecondary  education  emerges.  The  basic 
programs  are  a  complementary  package  of — 

Basic  Orants. 

Unsubsldized  Loans.  / 

State  Scholarship  Support. 

These  might  be  supplemented  by  a  pro- 
gram to  help  states  spread  subsidies  more 
evenly  over  private  as  well  as  public  insti- 
tutions. 

This   package   woxUd   vastly   simplify   the 


present  hodge  podge  system  of  aid.  In  the 
long-run.  It  will  allow  Congress  to  consciously 
control  the  degree  to  which  It  wishes  to  aid 
higher  education  and  will  ensure  that  such 
aid  Is  economically  (that  la.  without  waste) 
provided. 

Let  me  close  with  two  caveats: 

Moving  to  a  consolidated  system  all  at 
once — say,  by  terminating  all  existing  stu- 
dent aid  progranas  except  the  ones  listed — 
would  be  a  mistake.  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  especially  private  ones,  cannot  ad- 
jiist  overnight  to  a  withdrawal  of  federal 
funds  that  may  now  be  supporting  over  half 
of  their  student  aid  budget.  Neither  can  stu- 
dents, who  are  presently  receiving  subsidies 
but  will  loee  eligibility  under  a  reformed 
program,  adjust  quickly  to  new  circum- 
stances. A  careful  plan  phasing  In  full  fund- 
ing over  a  four  or  five  year  period  would 
most  likely  take  care  of  the  transition  needs. 

The  reform  package  will,  therefore,  prob- 
ably cost  the  federal  government  more  In  the 
short-run  than  a  do-nothing  policy.  First, 
some  recipients  of  aid  under  duplicative  pro. 
grams  will  have  to  continue  to  receive  aid 
during  the  transition,  while  newly  entitled 
recipients  are  also  added  to  the  rolls.  Second, 
the  current  Interest  subsidies  imder  the 
guaranteed  loan  program  largely  pay  for 
loans  Issued  several  years  ago.  There  Is  no 
way  to  eliminate  outlays  for  this  program 
even  If  subsidies  on  future  loans  are  termi- 
nated immediately. 

The  federal  budget  dollar  savings  In  this 
plan  come  In  the  future.  The  size  of  such 
savings  depends  on  how  Congress  will  re- 
spond to  the  Inequities  Its  own  programs  now 
create.  If  there  is  a  lesson  from  all  this  It  Is 
that  it  would  be  better  to  consolidate  and 
fully  fund  efficient  programs  now  than  to 
wait  and  see  how  large  an  imwleldly  set  of 
programs  becomes. 


'  Supplementary  Educational  Opportunity 
Orants,  National  Direct  Student  Loans  and 
College  Work-Study. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  January 
19,  President  Ford  announced  that  he 
was  proposing  major  changes  in  this  Na- 
tion's medicare  program  through  which 
we  provide  health  and  hospitalization  In- 
surance to  our  senior  citizens.  The  Presl- 
dents  proposal  combined  a  $500  million 
program  of  Federal  support  for  long  term 
catastrophic  Illness  insurance,  with  a  $2 
billion  decrease  in  coverage  for  short  and 
average  term  illness  costs. 

Just  one  week  after  the  President  an- 
nounced his  proposal,  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  held  a  hearing  in  Providence, 
R.I..  on  "Future  Directions  in  Social 
Security:  Increases  in  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing." Almost  every  one  of  the  witnesses 
who  testified  before  us  that  day,  as  well 
as  many  persons  in  the  audience,  argued 
persuasively  that  President  Ford's  pro- 
posal was  wrong,  ill -conceived,  and  not 
what  this  Nation's  senior  citizens  urgent- 
ly need  in  the  way  of  national  health  in- 
surance. I  agree  with  them  entirely. 

Particularly  Insightful  and  forceful 
was  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Mary  C.  Mulvey, 
a  Providence,  R.I.,  resident  and  vice 
president  at  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens,  who  noted  that: 

These  changes  are  a  hoax  on  the  elderly. 
For  example,  under  present  law,  the  patient 
pays  $104  the  first  day  In  the  hospital  and 
no  more  for  60  days;  but  the  President's 
plan  would  Increase  the  cost  for  the  Medi- 
care patient  upwards  of  1260  for  an  11-day 
stay,  which  Is  the  average  Medicare  patient 
hospital  stay.  Medicare  patients  will  pay 
10%  day  after  day  untU  they  spend  «500. 


It  Is  estimated  that  this  proposal  would 
not  offer  a  savlnga  until  after  a  patient  bad 
been  hospitalized  for  75  days  I  Yet,  only  l 
out  of  1,000  remains  75  days  in  a  hospital; 
so  the  President's  plan  will  benefit  only  one 
out  of  1,000  Americans  under  Medicare — not 
the  millions  of  senior  citizens  who  are  sick 
and  infirm. 

We  speak  of  our  freedoms  in  this  coun- 
try. If  we  are  to  hold  up  our  heads  among 
other  Industrial  countries  In  the  world,  we 
must  affirm  one  more  freedom — the  freedom 
from  fear  of  Ill-health  and  Its  financial  con- 
sequences for  the  old  and  the  young,  poor 
and  affluent,  employed  and  unemployed. 
Comprehensive  health  care  for  all  our  peo- 
ple must  be  established  as  a  matter  of 
right — like  the  right  to  education  and  the 
right  to  vote! 

In  fact,  medicare  truly  needs  to  be  im- 
proved. But  the  improvement  should  be 
in  the  direction  of  providing  broader  and 
more  rational  coverage,  and  lifting  a 
greater  percentage  of  this  burden  from 
the  elderly,  rather  than  in  the  President's 
direction  of  cutting  back  on  coverage. 

Last  year,  medicare  only  covered  38 
percent  of  the  health  care  costs  of  our 
older  Americans.  This  is  a  smaller  piece 
of  the  pie,  and  less  adequate  coverage, 
than  when  medicare  was  first  enacted 
into  law. 

Under  the  President's  proposal,  an  eld- 
erly person  would  pay  three  times  as 
much  for  an  average,  noncatastrophic 
hospitalization,  than  he  or  she  would 
pay  this  year. 

I  cannot  accept  the  President's  pro- 
posal: and  I  have  joined  with  Senator 
Chxtrch,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  in  cospon- 
sorlng  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  86, 
a  resolution  opposing  increases  in  medi- 
cal costs  for  the  elderly. 

It  is  my  hope  that  our  message  will 
ring  clear  to  the  President:  "Do  not  try 
to  balance  the  Federal  budget  on  the 
backs  of  our  elderly  citizens.  Medicare 
and  national  health  insurance  must  be 
our  goals,  not  our  political  footballs!" 


February  5,  1976 
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CHILD  AND  FAMILY  SERVICES  ACT 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr',  President,  in  recent 
weeks  my  olHce  and  those  of  other  Mem- 
l)ers  of  Congress  have  been  receiving 
letters  and  telephone  calls  from  consti- 
tuents who  are  very  concerned  about  S. 
626,  the  Child  and  Family  Services  Act. 

Their  concern  is  largely  based  on  un- 
signed mimeographed  literature  which 
falsely  claims  that  this  measure  would 
lead  to  the  "Sovietization  of  the  Ameri- 
can family"  by  giving  Government  pa- 
rental responsibility  for  millions  of  chil- 
dren, prohibit  parents  from  providing 
religious  training  to  their  children,  and 
give  children  the  legal  right  to  disobey 
their  parents  without  "fear  of  reprisal." 
These  inflammatory  allegations  are  ab- 
solutely and  totally  false. 

The  material  also  states  that  a  "Char- 
ter on  Children's  Rights,"  from  the  Brit- 
ish Advisory  Center  for  Education  and 
the  National  Council  of  Civil  Liberties  in 
Great  Britain,  and  the  so-called  "Child 
Advocacy  Clause"  are  part  of  the  Child 
and  Family  Services  Act.  This  claim  is 
again  completely  unfounded  and  untrue. 
Neither  of  these  documents  nor  any  part 
of  them  is  included  in  S.  626. 


8.  626,  a  Upartlsan  bill,  would  make 
available  jMtrent-ocoitrolled  voluntary 
basic  health,  education,  and  other  child 
care  services.  It  authorizes  a  flexible  sys- 
tem which  would  allow  communitieB  to 
develop  their  own  programs  according 
to  their  own  needs  on  a  totally  voluntary 
basis.  It  would  provide  services  for  work- 
ing people  who  need  child  care  programs 
and  want  these  opportunities  for  their 
children,  but  often  cannot  afford  them. 
TtAs  legislation  is  wide^  supported  oy 
over  100  religious  and  civic  organizaticms 
Including  the  PTA,  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  the  U.S.  Cathcdic  Cta- 
ference,  the  United  Methodist  Church, 
and  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  Amer- 
ica. 

There  is,  of  course,  room  for  legitimate 
disagreement  on  such  legislation,  but  it 
is  unfortunate  that  the  organized  attack 
against  the  bill  is  largely  based  en  mis- 
representation of  the  provisions  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Child  and  Family  Services 
Act. 

For  this  reason,  I  feel  that  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  public  should  judge 
this  measure  on  its  merits,  based  on  the 
facts;  and  I  think  it  might  be  of  interest 
for  those  concerned  to  read  an  editorial 
from  the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  and  one 
from  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  which  was 
reprinted  in  the  Des  Moines  Tribune. 
These  editorials  set  the  record  straight 
on  the  misconceptions  that  have  been 
created. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torials be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editoritds 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
[From  the  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)   Oazette, 
Feb.  1,  1976] 
Child  Care  Distoktion 
One  of  several  posslbUltles  for  better  day- 
care service  being  studied  by  congress  Is  a 
bill  called  the  child  and  family  services  act. 
It  would  provide  federal  funding  for  a  new 
program  of  comprehensive  services  of  care 
for    children    whose    parents    are    away    at 
work — all  on  a  completely  voluntary  basis. 

The  bin  proposes  an  expansion  of  federal 
spending  at  a  time  when  budget  cutting  and 
election-year  considerations  overshadow 
other  kinds  of  concerns.  It  faces  a  veto  If 
enacted.  The  timing  Is  doubtful  and  pros- 
pects of  passage  are  currently  dim. 

In  view  of  all  this  background,  plus  the 
basically  good  motive  of  providing  better 
lives  and  opportunity  for  youngsters  other- 
wise confronted  with  neglect  or  deprivation, 
another  thing  about  the  bill  Is  most  sxirprls- 
Ing:  why  It  has  come  under  fire  as  the  worst 
threat  to  American  Ideals  since  Marx  put 
communism  on  the  board. 

Legitimate  objections  from  reasonable 
critics  paint  the  day-care  promotion,  under- 
standably, as  a  weakening  of  famUy  fabric;  a 
move  toward  government  control  In  the  rear- 
ing of  chUdren.  Printed  fliers  circulating 
widely  In  this  part  of  the  country — un- 
marked as  to  source — distort  that  to  a  point 
that  strains  the  credibility. 

To  quote  one  example,  allegedly  drawn 
from  the  Congressional  Record: 

"As  a  matter  of  the  child's  rights,  the  gov- 
ernment shall  exert  control  over  the  family 
because  we  have  recognized  that  the  child  Is 
not  the  care  of  the  parents,  but  the  care  of 
the  state.  We  recognize,  further,  that  not 
parental  but  communal  forms  of  upbringing 
have  an  unquestionable  superiority  over  aU 
other  forms." 


ManlfesUy,  that  is  utter  fabrication.  No 
ccHigressman  could  sponscs-  such  a  piece  of 
infamy,  let  alone  vote  for  it,  and  ever  puU 
two  dozen  votes  again.  Factiially,  the  bUl  it- 
self asserts  that  nothing  In  It  can  be  "con- 
strued or  applied  In  such  a  maiuier  as  to 
infringe  upon  or  usurp  the  moral  and  legal 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  parents  or 
guardians"  or  to  permit  "any  invasion  of 
privacy  otherwise  protected  by  law." 

Realistically,  the  child  care  proposal  an- 
swers a  need,  raises  no  dire  threat  and  grows 
out  of  req>ectable  motives  but  stands  little 
chance  of  going  far  very  soon  on  Its  merits, 
aU  pressures  considered.  What  bids  to  be  the 
biggest  lie  since  Ooebbels  masterminded 
Hitler's  is  a  useless  contribution  to  debate, 
deserving  nothing  but  contempt  from  ear- 
nestly concerned  Americans  on  either  side 
of  the  Issue. 

[From  the  Minneapolis  Trlbime,  Feb.  2, 1976] 

Falsehood,  Fear  in  Attacks  on  Chiij>-Cabx 
Bill 

Attacks  on  Senator  Walter  Mondale's 
child-care  bill  are  being  circulated  more 
widely  than  ever,  cropping  up  with  Increas- 
ing frequency  In  Minnesota.  They're  generat- 
ing more  letters  to  members  of  Congress 
and  to  newspapers:  Mondale's  office,  in  fact, 
has  received  a  record  volume  of  mall  on  the 
bUl. 

But  as  the  attacks  mount,  they  also  sink — 
to  new  lows  of  IrresponslbUlty  and  false- 
hood. They  are,  Mondale  complains,  "based 
on  distortion,  falsehood  and  fear."  And 
they're  anonymous,  making  It  Impossible  for 
the  blU's  supporters  to  confront  and  refute 
their  opponents. 

The  object  of  the  attacks  Is  a  bill  called 
the  Child  and  Family  Services  Act  of  1976, 
sponsored  by  Mondale  In  the  Senate  and  by 
Representative  John  Brademas  (Dem.,  Ind.) 
In  the  House.  Its  Intent  Is  "to  provide  a 
variety  of  quality  child  and  family  services 
In  order  to  isslst  parents  who  request  such 
services.  .  .  ."  It  would  provide  funds  for 
local  communities  and  parent  organizations 
to  set  up  such  services  as  prenatal  care,  med- 
ical Ijreatment  to  detect  and  remedy  handi- 
caps, nutrltioiu  assistance  and  day-care 
programs  for  caHdren  of  working  mothers. 

OEICIN  OF  ATTACKS 

The  attacks 'seem  to  have  originated  in 
Texas  and  Oklahoma  and  moved  northward 
and  eastward.  A  Houston  Chronicle  reporter, 
trying  to  trace  their  prlgln,  was  unsuccessful. 
All  he  could  find  was  a  retired  director  of  a 
Kansas  Bible  camp  who  said  he  reprinted 
and  circulated  about  1,000  copies  of  one 
version — ^but  quit  when  he  found  that  the 
information  in  it  was  misleading. 

The  versions  now  appearing  in  Minnesota 
are  nearly  identical — and  equally  anonymous. 
A  letter  from  a  LeRoy,  Minn.,  man  to  the 
Austin  Herald  Is  typical.  Using  the  language 
of  the  unsigned  fliers,  it  contends  that  the 
bill  would  "take  the  responslbUlty  of  the 
parents  to  raise  their  children  and  give  it 
to  the  government,"  going  on  to  cite  four 
examples  of  how  it  would  do  so. 

A  similar  argument  was  made  in  a  letter 
from  a  Marietta,  Minn.,  woman  that  became 
the  basis  for  an  editorial  in  a  Madison. 
Minn.,  weekly  shopper.  That  version,  how- 
ever, actually  attributes  to  Mondale  one  of 
the  false  statements  of  what  the  bill 
would  do. 

In  fact,  the  bill  would  carefully  protect 
the  rights  of  parents.  Participation  in  any 
program  would  be  completely  voluntary; 
children  could  not  be  Included  without  the 
specific  request  of  their  parents  or  guardians. 
The  bUl  would  prohibit  anything  that  would 
"infringe  upon  or  usurp  the  moral  and  legal 
rights  and  responsibUltles  of  parents  or 
guardians." 


CUKTIS   spncH 


What,  then,  of  the  four  examples  of  usur- 
pation of  parents'  rights  cited  l>7  the  LeRoy 
letter-writer?  And  what  of  the  anonymous 
fliers'  contention  that  what  they  contain  Is 
true  because  it  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record?  The  examples,  it  appears,  are 
taken  from  something  caUed  the  Charter  of 
Children's  Rights  of  the  National  CouncU  of 
Civil  Liberties.  But  no  such  charter  Is  In- 
cluded in  the  bUl.  It  first  surfaced  in  1971, 
during  Senate  debate  on  another  bm  that 
contemned  child-care  provisions. 

SenatCH-  Carl  Curtis  of  Nebraska,  who  op- 
posed that  bill,  said  that  in  England  "chUd- 
development  advocates  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
draft  a  charter  of  chUdren's  rights,"  which 
he  then  read — and  which  has  been  picked 
up  by  opponents  of  the  Mondale  bill. 
But  the  so-caUed  charter.  If  it  ever  existed, 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  1971  bUl,  much 
less  the  current  Mondale  pn^xMal.  StlU,  Ir- 
relevant though  it  was,  the  Curtis  speech 
was  Indeed  reported  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  giving  the  authors  of  the  anony- 
mous fliers  a  false  claim  to  authenticity. 

The  allegations  contained  in  the  anony- 
mous attacks  "are  false  and  misleading"  and 
contain  a  wealth  of  inflammatory  informa- 
tion and  xmtruth,"  according  to  the  Baptist 
Standard.  Archbishop  John  Roach  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis, 
writing  for  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Min- 
nesota Catholic  Conference,  said  that  the 
attacks  "are  dishonest,  and  we,  as  bishc^n 
of  Minnesota,  deplore  them." 

Charges  about  the  chUd-care  bill  are  being 
given  wide  currency.  We  hope  that  Mlnne- 
sotans  win  look  beyond  the  anonjrmous  at- 
tacks, however,  and  wiU  base  their  judg- 
ments of  the  bill  on  what^t  actuaUy  con- 
tains. On  that  basis,  the  bill  stands  up  well— 
and  it  deserves  supp<x^. 


LABOR  UNIONS  AND  POLTITCAL 
CONTRIBUTIONS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President 
there  has  been  a  lot  of  moralistic  breast 
beating  in  this  Chamber  in  the  last  few 
days  about  what  coriwrations  do  with 
their  money,  or  what  generals  and  ad- 
mirals do  at  duck  himting  establish- 
ments, and  with  all  of  this  I  have  not 
heard  a  word  said  about  the  continuing 
growing  control  by  the  labor  unions  of 
this  body  in  which  we  serve.  To  try  to 
prove  my  point,  I  put  together  the  other 
night  just  a  few  items  picked  up  from 
available  sources  to  indicate  that  what 
the  political  contributtor^  of  the  unions 
come  to  is  not  exactls^mall  potatoes.  For 
example,  in  just  a  ^tter  of  5  months 
$34,200  was  given  to  one  aimounced  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency  and  this  came 
from  27  different  unions  across  this 
country.  Other  notations  are  similarly 
interesting  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  compilation  of  these  Items  that  I 
have  collected  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Februaxt,  1976 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Commun- 
ications Workers  Union — C.OP.E.  gave  tl.OOO 
to  each  of  the  following  Presidential  candi- 
dates: Bayh,  Bentsen,  Carter,  Harris,  Jack- 
son, Sanford,  Shrlver,  Shapp  and  UdaU. 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  United  Auto  Workers'  political  arm 
raised  $686,383.02  and  spent  $141,214.33  In 
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1975.  As  of  12/31/75  they  had  cash  on  hand 
of  $683,904.42.  Several  oontrlbutlotis  of  In- 
terest were  as  follows : 

December  5,  1976— Democratic  National 
Committee,  tlO.OOO: 

June  2.  1975^Democratlc  National  Com- 
mittee Telethon.  $25,000;  and 

February  28, 1975— Ma(tt  Reese  &  Aasoc.  (for 
Congressional  Study  Project)  $2,500. 

•  •  •  •  •  ' 

It  would  appear  that  organized  labor  la 
setting  up  a  q>eclal  task  force  for  the  Senate 
campaigns.  The  U-A.W.  sent  $5,000  on  8/15  to 
the  A.P.L.-C.I.O.  C.O.P.E.  Marginal  Senate 
Campaign  ,  (perhaps  for  Durkln  (N.H.) 
campaign).  The  check  was  returned  and  re- 
Issued  to  the  A.F.L.-C.I.O.  C.O.Pj:.  PoUtlcal 
Action  Dept. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  United  Steelworkers — Political  Action 
Fund  raised  $299,360.86  and  spent  $71,075.15 
In  1975.  They  had  cash  on  hand  12/31/75  of 
$458.  225.07.  In  1975  they  gave  $15,000  to  the 
Democratic  Congressional  Dinner  Ootnmlttee 
on  March  13. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Now  there  is  noth- 
ing wrong  with  any  group  in  this  country 
wanting  to  have  a  better  Congress,  but 
it  seems  strange  to  me  that  on  neither  of 
the  floors  of  the  Congress,  nor  in  the 
media  of  this  Capital  City,  do  we  ever 
read  about  the  millions  of  dollars  spent 
legally  or  illegally  by  the  labor  unions  on 
political  efforts. 


sadness  that  we  cannot  share  the  pain 
that  caused  his  retirement. 


MR.  JUSTICE  WILLIAM  O.  DOUGLAS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  unanimously  passed  legisla- 
tion dedicating  the  C.  k  O.  Canal  to  Jus- 
tice William  O.  Douglas.  Similar  legisla- 
tion is  pending  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  action  on  that  bill  is  ex- 
pected soon.  I  can  think  of  no  more  ap- 
propriate honor  for  this  extraordinary 
man  than  the  dedication  of  the  canal  to 
his  achievements. 

When  the  canal  and  the  great  scenic 
beauty  bordering  it  were  threatened  with 
destruction,  two  decades  ago,  it  was  Jus- 
tice Douglas  who  brought  leadership  and 
commitment  to  the  cause  of  protecting 
the  canal  and  saved  this  precious  land- 
mark. 

If  we  are  to  single  out  the  one  per- 
son most  responsible  for  awakening  this 
Nation  to  the  hazards  of  inaction  while 
our  natural  resources  dwindled  and  de- 
cayed, it  is  to  Justice  Douglas  that  we 
owe  our  deepest  gratitude. 

And  it  has  been  our  great  good  fortune 
during  the  most  hazardous  period  of  our 
constitutional  history  to  have  Justice 
Douglas  guard  our  most  precious  first 
amendment  freedoms  with  a  fervor  and 
courage  unequaled  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation. 

The  extraordinary  gifts  and  talents  of 
Justice  Douglas  has  led  neither  to  arro- 
gance nor  narrowness.  His  spirit  is  as 
broad  as  this  land  he  loves  and  as  lim- 
itless as  the  individual  freedom  he  cher- 
ishes. 

Our  language  is  too  pale  to  describe 
our  love  and  respect  for  Justice  Douglas. 
He  illuminates  the  finest  qualities  of  our 
people — humor  and  energy  and  compas- 
sion and  courage.  It  is  our  privilege  to 
share  these  years  with  him;  it  is  our 


THE  CONCORDE 


Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  was  dis- 
tressed Wednesday  to  learn  that  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  William  Coleman 
had  decided  to  allow  British  and  French 
supersonic  transports  to  use  Dulles  and 
Kennedy  International  Airports — for 
what  he  terms  a  16-month  trial  period. 

In  my  view,  the  Secretary  has  failed 
to  provide  any  substantial  basis  for  al- 
lowing these  planes  to  land  at  our  air- 
ports. 

Congress  spoke  decisively  on  the  issue 
of  the  SST  in  1971  and  nothing  in  the 
intervening  years  has  convinced  me  that 
our  earlier  decision  was  wrong. 

The  Concorde/SST  is  noisy;  it  pol- 
lutes the  air;  it  wastes  fuel;  It  is  not 
economical;  it  depletes  the  ozone.  In 
short,  the  Concorde — as  presently  de- 
signed— is  a  menace. 

I  am  glad  to  join  Senator  Weicker  in 
sponsoring  legislation  to  ban  the  Con- 
cordes, and  I  fully  intend  to  support  all 
additional  legislative  efforts  which  will 
accomplish  this  same  purpose. 


EARTHQUAKE  IN  GUATEMALA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  more 
complete  reports  are  now  available  on 
the  extent  of  the  massive  earthquake 
which  struck  Guatemala  on  Wednes- 
day— leaving  behind  an  awesome  trail 
of  destruction  and  death  and  human 
misery. 

Registering  7.5  on  the  Rlchter  scale,  it 
was  one  of  the  most  destructive  earth- 
quakes of  this  century  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. Although  reports  are  still  scattered, 
the  Guatemalan  Government,  disaster 
relief  teams,  and  journalistic  accounts 
all  report  a  tragic  toll  in  human  life — 
at  least  3.000  to  4,000  persons  dead,  and 
8,000  known  injured.  But  as  the  rubble 
is  cleared,  the  death  toll  will  surely 
climb. 

For  those  still  alive,  many  thousands 
are  homeless — living  in  the  streets  or 
fields.  Entire  communities  have  been  cut 
off,  with  roads  destroyed  and  communi- 
cations severed  in  many  areas.  Although 
the  center  of  Guatemala  City  has  been 
spared,  the  surrounding  residential 
areas  and,  typically,  the  poorest  sections 
of  the  city,  have  been  hardest  hit.  Once 
again,  those  who  can  least  afford  it  have 
lost  everything. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Refugees,  I  express  my 
deep  sympathy  and  concern  to  the  peo- 
ple and  government  of  Guatemala,  and 
to  urge  our  Gtovernment,  in  concert  with 
international  relief  agencies,  to  spare  no 
effort  in  responding  to  the  urgent  hu- 
manitarian needs  of  the  devastated  peo- 
ple of  Guatemala. 

From  a  report  the  subcommittee  re- 
ceived this  morning  from  ofiQcials  in  the 
Office  of  EMsaster  Relief  in  the  Agency 
for  International  Development — AH) — 
our  Government  has,  to  date,  made  a 
commendable  response  to  the  emergency 
needs   in  Guatemala.   In  Just  over  24 


hours,  some  $525,000  in  disaster  relief 
funds  have  been  obligated,  smd  more  Is 
available  as  relief  needs  are  identified. 

AID  has  dispatched  a  100-bed  hospital 
with  necessary  support  facilities  and 
medical  supplies,  including  500  pints  of 
blood,  and  penicillin  for  5,000  people.  In 
addition,  500  family  tents  have  been 
flown  in  for  temporary  shelter,  along 
with  first  aid  supplies,  and  12  3,000- 
gallon  water  tanks.  An  AID  disaster  as- 
sessment team  has  also  been  flown  to 
Guatemala  City  for  a  first  hand  report 
American  voluntary  agencies  are  also 
mobilizing  relief  supplies. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  AID's  Dis- 
aster Relief  Office  for  its  rapid  response 
to  the  Guatemala  earthquake,  and  to 
urge  its  full  cooperation  with  other  in- 
ternational relief  efforts  now  underway. 
Hopefully,  the  United  Nations  Disaster 
Relief  Office,  with  the  full  support  of  our 
Government  and  the  international  com- 
munity, will  serve  as  the  focal  point  for 
international  disaster  assistance  in 
Guatemala. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday's  massive 
earthquake  in  Guatemala  represents  an- 
other link  in  the  chain  of  natural  and 
man-made  disasters  which  have  circled 
the  globe  in  recent  years — once  again 
putting  the  ability  of  the  international 
community  to  respond  on  trial.  I  know 
our  Government,  in  concert  with  others, 
will  help  meet  the  challenge. 


THE  MAJOR  OIL  COMPANIES  ARE 
LOYAL  TO  OPEC 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
largest  major  oil  companies  have  used 
their  great  size  and  vertical  integration 
to  keep  prices  artificially  high,  costing 
the  public  billions  of  dollars  a  year. 

In  addition,  since  the  upheaval  of  the 
Arab  oil  embargo  and  the  unilateral 
raising  of  prices  by  the  Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries,  the  big- 
gest majors — known  as  the  seven  sis- 
ters— have  become  concubines  of  the 
OPEC  countries. 

Naturally,  the  oil  companies  refute 
these  assertions.  They  say  that  their  ver- 
tical structure  brings  about  "efficiencies" 
that  lower  prices.  They  say  that  they  are 
not  slavishly  attached  to  their  hosts  in 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  two  recent  state- 
ments before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly,  whose  chair- 
man is  the  most  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Philw  A.  Hart.) 

One  statement  is  that  of  Frederick  M. 
Scherer,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomics of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
A  distinguished  economist,  Mr.  Scherer 
refutes  the  major  companies'  claim  that 
vertical  integration  brings  about  money- 
saving  economies. 

The  other  statement  is  that  of  world- 
renowned  Journalist,  Anthony  Sampson, 
author  of  "The  Seven  Sisters."  Mr. 
Sampson  has  interviewed  the  very  people 
who  run  -OPEC — such  leaders  as  the 
Shah  of  Iran  and  his  oil  minister.  Dr. 
Amouzegar.  These  OPEC  leaders  them- 
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selves  say  that  the  oil  companies  help 
operate  the  cartel  smoothly. 

I  urge  all  my  distingi^shed  colleagues 
to  study  these  documents  carefully. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Testimony   op  F.   M.   Scherer   Before   the 

Senate  SuBCOMMrrrEE  on  ANrmitJST  and 

Monopoly,  CoMMrrrEE  on  the  JmiciART, 

January  30,  1976 

It  Is  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  to  appear 
before  the  Subcommittee  today.  I  should 
note  at  the  outset  that  I  have  been  asked  to 
testify  as  individual  author  of  a  recently 
published  book  on  Industrial  scale  econom- 
ies,' rather  than  In  my  role  as  director  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission's  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomics. Therefore,  with  one  exception  which 
will  be  identified  as  such,  I  draw  only  upon 
evidence  which  I  had  already  accumulated 
before  Joining  the  FTC.  And  of  course,  the 
views  I  express  are  strictly  my  own.  and  not 
necessarily  those  of  the  Commission,  other 
Bureau  of  Economics  staff,  or  my  co-authors. 

The  issue  I  address  is  a  straightforward 
one :  what  Impact  would  structural  reorgani- 
zation, horizontal  and/or  vertical,  have  on 
the  efficiency  of  the  tJnited  States  petroleum 
extraction,  refining,  and  distribution  indus- 
try? It  has  been  suggested  that  structural 
divestlttire  would  propel  the  nation  into  an 
era  of  one  dollar  per  gallon  gasoline.  Is  there 
any  reason  to  believe  that  reorganization 
would  In  fact  lead  to  inefficiencies  of  that 
or  even  a  lesser  but  appreciable  magnitude? 

The  question  of  structural  fragmentation 
vs.  industrial  efficiency  Is  of  longstanding 
interest.  It  surfaced  frequency  early  in  this 
century  when  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  others 
were  debating  what  the  nation's  policy  should 
be  toward  "the  trusts."  It  reappeared  In  the 
perennial  conflict  over  expanded  enforce- 
ment or  statutory  toughtenlng  of  Sherman 
Act  Section  2.  As  is  often  the  case,  these 
important  deliberations  had  to  go  forward 
without  a  solid  base  of  theory  and  evidence 
on  the  economic  advantages  of  corporate  size. 

To  help  fill  that  knowledge  gap,  several 
colleagues,  students  and  I  embarked  more 
than  six  years  ago  upon  a  major  research 
effort  exploring  the  nature  and  magnitude  of 
scale  economies,  or  advantages  of  size.  In 
twelve  significant  industries.  In  addition  to 
petroleum  refining,  the  industries  covered 
were  brewing,  cigarettes,  fabric  weaving, 
paints,  shoes,  glass  bottles,  cement,  steel, 
anti-friction  bearings,  refrigerators,  and 
storage  batteries.  To  maximize  insight  into 
the  character  of  scale  economies  under 
diverse  market  conditions,  our  empirical  re- 
search investigated  those  twelve  industries 
in  six  nations — the  United  States,  Canada, 
the  United  Kingdom,  West  Germany,  France, 
and  Sweden. 

The  research  bad  three  main  thrusts:  we 
extended  the  theory  of  scale  economies,  car- 
ried out  statistical  analyses,  and  developed 
qualitative  Information  through  Interviews 
with  125  producers  In  the  sU  nations  and 
twelve  industries.  The  book  summarizing  our 
findings  was  published  In  December  under 
the  title. 

The  economics  of  mulUpUmt  operation 
The  title  reflects  what  I  consider  the  most 
unique  of  our  contributions — a  thorough  ex- 
ploration of  the  economic  advantages  real- 
ized by  firms  (^)eratlng  multiple  plants, 
rather  than  Just  one.  Considerable  prior 
work  had  been  done  by  economists  and  en- 
gineers on  the  advantages  of  large  scale 
within  a  single  plant,  but  there  was  little 
systematic  evidence  on  the  advantages  de- 


rived from  controlling  numerous  plants, 
each  perhaps  of  the  most  economical  Inter- 
nal size.  What  was  known  when  we  started, 
and  what  lent  urgency  to  remedying  the  re- 
maining knowledge  gaps,  was  that  in  most 
industries  the  leading  firms  In  fact  operate 
multiple  plants  and  owe  much  of  their  over- 
all size  to  their  multi-plant  posture.  Thus,  if 
one  eetAis  to  understand  the  structure  of 
manufacturing  industries,  or  what  might 
happen  If  structural  fragmentation  took 
place,  one  must  understand  the  economies  of 
multl -plant  operation. 

THE   EXTENT   OF   MXTLTI-REnNBIT   OP^LATION 

This  generalization  clearly  applies  to  the 
U.S.  petroleum  industry.  All  of  the  leading 
eight  domestic  refiners  operate  multiple  re- 
fineries at  widely  scattered  U.  S.  locations,  as 
the  following  Ustlng  derived  from  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  data  for  1969  indicates : 

NUMBER  OF  DOMESTIC  REFINERIES  WITH  AVERAGE  CRUDE 
OIL  INPUT 


Company 


At  least  At  least 

30,000  bar-        120,000  tur- 
rets per  day        rels  per  day 


Exxon 15 

Texaco 8 

Shell 7 

Standard/Indiana 9 

MolMl S 

Standard/California 6 

Gulf 4 

Atlantic-Richfield 4 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


>  Includes  Exxon's  Bnnicia,  Calif.,  refine^,  wliich  came  on 
stream  with  a  small  output  in  the  reporting  period  ending 
Sept  30, 1969.  k-      «  k 

Some  changes  have  occurred  since  1969 
through  the  closure  or  expansion  of  refin- 
eries near  my  30,000  bbl/day  size  cutoff,  but 
the  basic  conclusion  remains  unaltered:  the 
size  of  the  leading  U.S.  petroleum  refiners  Is 
attributable  in  significant  measure  to  multi- 
plant  operation.  And  of  course,  most  operate 
numerous  additional  refineries  In  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

THE    CONSEQTTENCES    OF    INCREASEO    VUiiTT    SIZE 

The  sizes  of  the  refineries  operated  by  the 
domestic  Industry  leaders  vary  widely  both 
between  firms  and  between  locations  within 
a  given  Ckicporatlon.  Exxon  had  in  1969  the 
largest    single    refinery    (at    Baton    Rouge, 
Louisiana)  among  the  eight,  averaging  415,- 
450  barrels  per  day  crude  Input.  California 
Standard's  largest  refinery  (at  El  Segundo), 
on  the  other  hand,  processed  only   153,000 
bbl/day.  Only  eleven  of  the  refineries  oper- 
ated domesticaUy  by  the  Big  Eight  had  a  ca- 
pacity In  1969  of  200,000  barrels  per  day  or 
more — ^the  volume  which,  my  co-authors  and 
I  found,  was  necessary  to  achieve  all  signifi- 
cant economies  of  scale  at  the  single-plant 
level,    assuming    1965   technology   and   eco- 
nomic conditions.**  We  estimated  that  In  a 
plant  with  only  one-third  that  capacity,  1965 
processing  costs  per  l>arrel  (Including  capi- 
tal and  crude  oil  Input  costs)   were  roughly 
4.8  percent  higher  than  in  a  200,000  bbl/day 
refinery.  Most  refineries  of  the  Big  Eight  have 
been    built   at    scales    considerably    smaller 
than  200,000  bbl/day  because  of  limited  mar- 
ket absorption  potential  and/or  because  the 
cost  savings  from  operating  larger,  less  de- 
centralized  refineries   would   be  more  than 
offset   by   increased  product   transportation 
costs  except  where  excellent  water  or  prod- 
uct  pipeline  transportation  facilities  exist. 
Before  turning  to  the  evidence  on  multi- 
plant  scale  economies,  I  should  like  to  note 
one  further  consequence  of  size  at  the  indi- 
vidual plant  level.  Social  psychologists  have 
In  recent  years  accumulated  an  impressive 
amount  of  evidence  that  workers'  satisfac- 


tion wltai  their  Jobs,  and  especially  with  the 
challenge  their  Jobs  offer,  declines  at  the  size 
of  the  plants  In  which  they  work  increases.' 
Job  satisfaction  Is  particularly  low  In  estab- 
lishments with  500  or  more  employees — a 
threshold  siirpassed  by  56  domestic  petro- 
leum refineries  in  1967.  Employers  evidently 
compensate  their  workers  for  the  lower 
psychic  satisfaction  large -plant  Jobs  offer  by 
paying  premium  wages.  There  is  also  evi- 
dence that  the  large  plant/smaU  plant  wage 
differential  is  rising  over  time,  suggesting 
that  the  Incremental  level  of  Job  dissatisfac- 
tion which  must  be  overcome  In  large  plants 
has  been  Increasing.  We  know  far  too  little 
about  this  dimension  of  the  plant  scale  prob- 
lem, which  may  have  potent  implications  for 
the  kind  of  society  In  which  we  shall  live  In 
coming  decades. 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  MTTLTI-RB'lNKaT  OPERATIOM 

Olven  the  sizes  of  a  particular  collection 
of  petroleum  refineries  appropriately  distrib- 
uted over  the  map,  what  advantages  fiow 
from  having  them  controlled  by  a  single 
firm,  as  compared  to  the  situation  which 
would  prevail  If  each  refinery  operated  as  an 
independent  corporate  entity?  Again,  this 
was  a  prime  question  addressed  by  colleagues 
Kaufer,  Bougeon-Maassen,  Beckensteln  and 
Murphy  and  myself. 

We  foiind  that  multi-plant  operation  did 
offer  certain  economic  advantages  under  the 
conditions  existing  in  the  U.S.  petroleum  re- 
fining Industry  as  of  1970.  The  nature  of 
those  advantages  is  quite  complex,  so  the 
most  we  could  conclude  was  that  a  firm 
operating  only  one  efficient-sized  refinery 
experienced  anywhere  from  a  very  slight  to 
moderate  price/cost  handicap  relative  to  a 
firm  enjoying  aU  the  benefits  of  multi-plant 
operation.  "Very  slight"  was  defined  to  mean 
a  price  or  unit  cost  handicap  of  less  than 
one  percent,  and  "moderate"  a  handicap  of 
two  to  five  percent.  Where  In  this  range  the 
single-plant  refiner  fell  depended  upon  Its 
regional  market  position  (eg.,  whether  Its 
sales  were  concentrated  In  a  small  area  or 
widely  dispersed)  and  its  access  to  crude  oU. 
We  concluded  too  that  to  experience  price- 
cost  handicaps  pf  not  more  than  alxtut  one 
percent,  a  firm  needed  to  operate  two  to 
three  refineries  of  minimum  optimal  scale — 
that  Is,  with  ci^acitles  of  roughly  200,000 
barrels  per  day  each.  Although  the  complica- 
tion Is  not  discussed  In  our  original  work, 
the  disadvantages  of  single-plant  as  com- 
pared to  multi-plant  size  would  not  differ 
appreciably  if  the  comparison  were  between 
a  firm  operating  one  120,000  bbl/day  refinery 
and  a  company  operating  multiple  refineries 
with  Individual  or  average  capacities  of  120,- 
000  barrels.  To  be  sure,  some  "plant-specific" 
cost  advantages  would  be  sacrificed,  but  the 
m\ilti-plant  cost  and  price  relationships 
would  remain  nearly  Invariant. 

The  advantages  of  multi-refinery  opera- 
tion Identified  in  our  study  were  distributed 
across  a  number  of  functional  areas.  Table  1 
estimates  In  eleven  categories  the  extent  to 
which  slngle-plai^t  refiners  were  handi- 
capped relative  to  multi-plant  firms  and  the 
niimber  of  efficient-sized  refineries  needed  to 
enjoy  all  observed  benefits  of  multi-plant 
operation.  In  developing  this  table,  it  should 
be  noted,  no  attempt  was  made  to  quantify 
In  any  standard  way  the  meaning  of  "slight," 
"moderate,"  etc.,  as  they  were  quantified  for 
the  overall  summary  assessment  above. 
Among  the  perceived  detailed  advantages 
associated  with  multi-plant  size,  four  ap- 
peared to  be  of  paramount  Importance: 
those  Involving  vertical  Integration  Into  key 
Inputs  (notably,  crude  oil  production),  opti- 
mal investment  staging,  access  to  capital, 
and  advertising  and  Image  differentiation. 
Each  of  these  four  warrants  more  detailed 
analysis  In  the  context  of  a  proposal  to  re- 
structure the  U.S.  petroleum  Industry. 
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TABLE  l.-€STII*ATEO  EXTENT  TO  WHICH  EFRCIEHT 
SINGLE-PLANT  REFINERS  WERE  DISADVANTAGED  AND 
THE  NUMBER  OF  REFINERIES  REQUIRED  TO  REALIZE  ALL 
MULTI-PUNT  ECONOMIES  UNDER  U.S.  MARKH  CONDI- 
TIONS, CIRCA  1970  > 


Cateiory 


H*ndic*po( 
iin(l*-punt 
nftnn 


Number  of 

•fflciant 

rtfinerles 

n««<ltd  to 

raalUt  all 

advanUiH 


Advartisinf  and  imafa  dif- 
fafentiatofi. 

Accass  to  markats  and  distri- 
bution channels. 

Pracurament  of  matariats 

Vactkal  Integration  into  key 

/■Inputs. 

Outbound  transport  pooling.. 

Peak  spreading,  risk  spread- 
ing, and  ottief  massed 
reserves. 

Acquisition  of  capital 

Optimal  Investment  staging.. 

Product  speci^luation  and 
lot-size  economies. 

Managerial  and  central  staff 
economies. 

Research,  development,  and 
Technical  services. 


Slight  to  moderat*. 

None 

No  evideaea; 

probably  noM. 
Moderate 

None 

Slight 

Moderate 

Slight  to  moderate. 
Little  or  none 

SlIgM 


1-4 
1 

2-S 

1 
2.3 

I 

(♦) 

2-4 


■  Swree:  Scherer  et  ai,  The  Economies  of  Multi-Plant  Opera- 
tion, pp.  334-335. 
>  Questionable. 
*  No  clear  limit. 
<  Multiplant  sue  probably  disadvantageous. 

VXRTICAI.    IWTWSRATIOK 

When  we  made  the  summary  subjective 
evaluations  of  Table^l-n^ly  four  years  ago, 
we  assigned  high  wetgbt\to  the  possibility 
that  single-plant  refiners  \^gbt  sviffer  sig- 
nificant crude  oU  access  dUnbultles,  reflected 
either  In  a  price  squeeze  or  the  Inability  to 
obtain  adequate  crude  suppUes  In  a  tight 
market.  Our  conclusion  differed  from  that  of 
Professor  Joe  S.  Bain  In  a  1950's  study  using 
similar  methodology.<^  Attempting  to  recon- 
cile the  difference,  we  wrote: 

".  .  .  For  petroleum  refining  (Bain]  finds 
no  significant  economies  of  multi-plant  oper- 
ation while  we  do.  We  share  his  Judgment 
where  crude  oil  markets  function  competi- 
tively and  competitive  product  market  trans- 
actions make  optimal  Internal  multi-plant 
Investment  staging  redundant.  The  rising 
scale  requirements  for  crude  oil  exploration 
as  Inland  reserves  have  become  exhausted, 
the  Imposition  of  mandatory  Import  quotas 
from  1959  to  1973  and  ^e  more  recent  tight- 
ening of  domestic  criKte  markets,  and  the 
rise  of  national  television  advertising  directed 
toward  Increasingly  mobile  consumers  may 
represent  sufficient  changes  to  explain  the 
differences  In  our  evaluations."  • 

Since  our  field  research  was  virtually  com- 
pleted In  1972  there  have  been  further  radical 
changes:  the  enormous  OPEC-led  Increase  In 
crude  prices,  the  elimination  of  percentage 
depletion  for  large  producers  and  the  end  of 
mandatory  Import  quotas,  and  the  Institution 
of  pervasive  Industry  regulation  by  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration. 

These  events  have  changed  the  Imperatives 
for  vertical  Integration  In  complex  ways.  To 
summarize  briefly,  after  some  Initially  coun- 
terproductive steps,  FEA  regulation  has  les- 
sened the  danger  of  a  crude  oil  price  or 
quantity  squeeze  on  non-Integrated  refiners; 
the  rise  In  crude  prices  and  further  depletion 
of  Inland  reserves  has  escalated  exploration 
costs  and  risks;  and  the  abolition  of  per- 
centage depletion  has  removed  what  we 
considered  to  be  the  principal  Inducement  to 
squeezes  on  non-Integrated  refiners.' 

When  and  If  FEA  controls  are  stripped 
away,  the  last  of  these  effects  will  assume 
critical  Importance.  With  no  percentage  de- 
pletion, the  risk  of  a  crude  oil  squeeze  will 
be  greatly  reduced.  Further  assurance  would 
undoubtedly  come  from  a  restructuring  of 


the  Industry  which  lessened  the  concentra- 
tion of  crude  oil  production.  Indeed,  one  of 
the  strongest  generalizations  that  emerged 
from  our  twelve-Industry  study  In  this:  the 
more  prone  Input  markets  are  to  a  breakdown 
of  price  competition,  the  stronger  Is  a  firm's 
Incentive  to  integrate  upstream.  Or  obversely, 
workable  competition  In  an  Input  market 
substantially  lessens  the  Incentives  to 
Integrate. 

It  Is  conceivable  that  refiners  might  never- 
theless prefer  the  extra  secxirlty  that  Integra- 
tion Into  crude  oil  production  confers.  If 
integration  were  permitted  under  reorganiza- 
tion but  other  Industry  institutions  remain 
the  same,  the  risks  of  offshore  and  Alaskan 
slope  exploration  would  be  severe  and  per- 
haps prohibitively  high  for  a  firm  of  efficient 
single-refinery  scale.  One  possible  solution  is 
Joint  exploration  ventures,  but  they  almoeb 
surely  enhance  resfiect  for  mutual  Interde- 
pendence among  firms  and  hence  lessen  the 
likelihood  of  achieving  workable  competition. 
To  advance  an  alternate  solution,  I  am  forced 
to  draw  upon  knowledge  acquired  in  my 
duties  at  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Last 
October  the  staffs  of  the  Bureaus  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Competition  issued  a  Joint  report 
on  Federal  energy  land  leasing  policy,  includ- 
ing an  intensive  analysis  of  oil  and  gas  tract 
leasing  methods." 

We  concluded  that  the  bonus  bid  system 
used  for  offshore  oil  tract  leasing  had 
magnified  the  risks  and  capital  barriers 
to  the  independent  entry  of  smaller  pro- 
ducers, among  other  things  increasing 
thereby  the  concentration  of  offshore  re- 
serves, and  that  the  problem  appeared 
likely  to  become  even  worse  with  the  rise 
in  crude  oil  prices  and  the  movement  to 
new  exploration  frontiers.  We  also  proposed 
various  alternative  leasing  methods — most 
notably,  a  two-stage  competitive  bidding 
appro€u:h — which  would  significantly  reduce 
exploration  risks  and  hence  encourage  small- 
firm  exploration  while  enhancing  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  leasing  revenues.  I  have 
seen  nothing  since  then  to  suggest  that  our 
analysis  was  wrong,  and  the  disappointing 
results  of  the  California  offshore  lease  sale 
last  December  lend  support  to  our  findings. 
In  short,  by  declining  to  provide  special 
tax  immunities  for  crude  oil  production,  by 
reforming  government  oil  land  leasing 
policies,  by  deconcentratlng  existing  crude 
oil  reserves,  and  by  discouraging  Joint  crude 
exploration  and  production  ventures,  it 
would  be  possible  to  eliminate  most,  if  not 
all.  of  the  integration  advantage  multi-plant 
refiners  have  enjoyed  over  efficient  single- 
plant  firms.  Thus,  one  of  the  most  Important 
scale-increasing  propensities  identified  in 
our  multi-plant  operation  study  could  be 
attenuated  greatly. 

Persistent  economies  of  scale  tend  to  make 
petroleum  pipeline  operations  between  two 
points  a  "natural  monopoly."  Regulation  has 
t>een  Imposed  to  combat  market  failure 
problems,  but  the  regulation  has  been  rather 
Ineffective,  largely  because  of  provisions  re- 
lating the  allowable  profit  to  total  capital 
thus  encouraging  high  debt  levCT^lng.  This 
and  certain  other  features  have^spurred  com- 
panies to  integrate  into  pipeline  ownership, 
thus  Increasing  the  capital  costs  required  of 
a  single-refinery  firm.  More  effective  regula- 
tion, perhaps  coupled  with  vertical  divesti- 
ture making  pipelines  truly  independent 
comomn  carriers,  would  enhance  the  viability 
of  single-plant  refiners. 

OPTIMAL  INVESTMENT  STAGING 

Another  potentially  significant  advantage 
of  multi-refinery  petroleum  companies  is  the 
ability  to  expand  capacity  in  more  efficient 
stages  at  refineries  linked  by  good  product 
transportation  networks.  Very  brleflv,  a  firm 
experiencing  demand  growth  in  the  natural 
market  territories  of  Its  refineries  A.  B,  and 
C  can  first  expand  In  a  large  lump  at  re- 


finery A,  simultaneously  cutting  back  on 
the  shipping  radii  of  refineries  B  and  C  and 
taking  up  the  slack  by  shipping  the  increased 
output  from  A  over  a  broader  area.  In  later 
stages  it  then  effects  similar  expansions  and 
territorial  redistributions  centered  on  sites 
B  and  C.  Through  such  Investment  staging 
It  may  be  possible  to  build  larger  plant  In- 
crements at  any  given  stage,  and  hence  to 
realize  the  advantages  of  plant  scale  more 
fully,  while  reducing  the  amount  of  excess 
capacity  carried  following  major  expansions. 
Nevertheless,  the  generalization  Identified 
earlier  with  respect  to  vertical  Integration 
also  applies  to  such  multi-region  horizontal 
Investment  integration.  Specifically,  the  more 
effectively  competition  In  petroleum  product 
markets  is  working,  the  less  beneficial  the 
multi-plant  coordination  of  investments  In 
different  regions  becomes.  My  colleagues  and 
I  found  sufficient  competition  In  petroleum 
product  markets  that  reliance  upon  market 
transactions  often  proved  a  good  substitute 
for  Intra-flrm  Investment  staging.  To  the 
extent  that  horizontal  and  vertical  reorgan- 
ization Improves  the  workability  of  product 
market  competition,  the  incremental  invest-  / 
ment  phasing  advantages  associated  with 
multi-refinery  operation  will  be  rendered 
correspondingly  less  Important.  They  are  not 
apt  In  any  event  to  be  as  substantial  as  they 
have  been  in  the  past,  since  the  demand 
growth  which  calls  forth  plant  expansions 
wUl  undoubtedly  be  curbed  by  rising  crude 
oil  and  product  prices  as  controls  are  re- 
moved and  (over  the  much  longer  run)  as 
high-grade  crude  reserves  are  gradually 
depleted. 

CAPITAL   ACQUISITION    COSTS 

Largely  because  of  greater  risk -spreading 
ability,  transaction  cost  savings  when  securi- 
ties are  Issued  In  large  blocks,  and  their 
higher  pubUc  vlslbUity,  large  corporations 
are  able  to  raise  additional  capital  at  a 
lower  cost  per  dollar  than  small  companies. 
This  Is  an  advantage  of  large  scale  which 
appears  to  persist  out  to  very  high  levels  of 
multi-plant  operation,  all  else  equal.  Studies 
which  would  permit  precise  estimation  of 
single-plant  firm's  capital  cost-rising  handi- 
cap have  not,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
been  carried  out.  Extrapolating  from  an 
analysts  of  size -related  debt  cost  differentials 
out  to  average  corporation  sizes  of  only  11 
billion,*  I  estimate  that  the  capital  raising 
advantage  of  a  petroleum  firm  with  assets 
of  $30  billion  over  an  equally  Integrated  firm 
operating  one  200,000  bbl/day  refinery  would 
be  somewhere  between  0.3  and  0.6  cents  on 
the  incremental  pertroleum  product  whole- 
sale sales  dollar.  Of  course,  for  entities 
formed  through  structural  reorganization, 
this  effect  would  be  relevant  mainly  to  secu- 
rities Issues  for  expansion,  and  not  to  the 
capital  they  inherit  from  the  reorganization. 

ADVERTISING   AND    IMAOK   DimSKNTIATION 

Multi-plant,  multi-region  petroleum  com- 
panies are  also  able  to  derive  certain  advan- 
tages In  brand  recognition  and  in  the  cost  of 
advertising  their  products.  For  one,  they  can 
advertise  their  products  on  nationwide  net- 
work television — an  option  effectively  denied 
single-plant  firms  selling  in  only  one  geo- 
graphic region.  They  may  also  spread  virtually 
fixed  advertising  preparation  costs  over  a 
larger  advertising  dollar  volume.  Although 
the  evidence  is  meager,  I  estimate  that  these 
savings  from  network  advertising  and  prep- 
aration costs  spreading  could  not  haw 
amounted  to  more  than  one-tenth  of  a  cent 
per  dollar  on  petroleum  products  sold  during 
the  late  1960's. 

If  the  leading  petroleum  companies  were 
broken  up  horizontally,  they  would  no  longer 
be  positioned  to  sell  gasoline  in  all  or  most 
parts  of  the  United  States.  TTierefore,  they 
would  lose  the  brand  recognition  advantage 
which  comes  when,  say,  a  New  York  resi- 
dent   travels    to    California    and    sees    tbs 
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familiar  Exxon  sign.  Since  our  interviews 
revealed  that  most  gasoline  eonsumen  ex- 
hlbit  only  weak  brand  preferences.  It  is  un- 
likely that  such  a  change  would  have  much 
adverse  impact  on  either  consumers  or  the 
refining  companies.  If  I  am  wrong  on  this 
Judgment,  the  loss  of  nationwide  brand 
coverage  could  be  remedied  by  voluntary  or 
compulsory  brand  name  licensing  at  very  low 
royalties. 

SXTMMAXT 

In  sum,  the  studies  by  my  colleagues  and 
me  suggest  that  the  advantages  enjoyed  by 
large  multi-plant  refiners  over  efficient 
single-plant  firms  have  been  modest  In  the 
past,  and  they  would  be  even  less  significant 
If  competition  in  crude  oil  production  and 
refined  product  sales  were  enhanced  through 
structural  reorganization.  If  large  petroleum 
firms  are  at  best  not  much  more  efficient 
than  single  refinery  operators,  it  follows  that 
the  fragmentation  of  multi-refinery  com- 
panies into  smaller  units  operating  only  a 
single  large  refinery  or  a  few  smaller  re- 
fineries would  cause  little  efficiency  loss. 
To  be  sure,  there  might  be  transitional  in- 
efficiencies if  the  reorganization  were  carried 
out  with  a  heavy  hand.  But  once  the  in- 
dustry had  adapted  to  its  new  structure,  the 
sacrifice  of  multi-plant  operating  econo- 
mies would  be  modest — almost  surely  not 
more  than  one  percent  of  sales,  or  about  one- 
tenth  the  probable  free  market  Impact  on 
gasoline  prices,  had  a  fuU  $3.00  tariff  on 
Imported  crude  oU  come  into  effect.  And  this, 
I  believe,  is  a  rather  pessimistic  estimate. 
The  market,  if  kept  competitive  but  other- 
wise lef*.  unfettered,  is  a  robust  diciplinary 
mechanism.  Enterprises  which  once  enjoyed 
certain  efficiencies  through  multi-plant 
operation  would  undoubtedly  adapt  after 
reorganization  and  find  new  opportunities 
for  achieving  the  same  result  through  com- 
petitive purchases  and  sales  in  the  market- 
place. This,  at  least,  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  lessons  we  learned  in  oxir  Inter- 
views with  126  17.8.  and  foreign  companies, 
some  with  extensive  multi-plant  operation 
and  many  others  with  only  one  or  a  very 
few  plants.  It  seems  to  me  then  that  the 
feared  social  costs  of  petroleum  industry 
reorganization  ought,  if  assessed  correctly, 
to  be  only  a  minor  deterrent  to  action.  The 
more  important  question  is  what  kind  of 
industrial  power  structure  and  hence,  ulti- 
mately, what  kind  of  society  we  wish  to  have. 
That  fundamental  value  Judgment  must  be 
resolved  either  by  Congress  or  the  Judicial 
system. 
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A  petroleum  refinery  is  In  essence  an  ag- 
gregation of  plumbing,  much  of  which  con- 


forms over  broad  ranges  to  the  two-thirds 
rule:  as  throughput  and  hence  processing 
vessel  volume  Increases,  vessel  surface  area 
and  hence  (roughly)  materials  and  fabrica- 
tion costs  rise  t^  the  two-thirds  power. 

BeOneries  extract  and  transform  from 
crude  petroleum  a  variety  of  products,  in- 
cluding gasoline,  fuel  oil  of  various  densities, 
kerosene.  Jet  and  Diesel  fuels,  propane  gas, 
lubricating  oils  (after  further  processing, 
often  at  separate  plants) ,  asphalt,  coke,  and 
varlotis  petrochemical  feedstocks  such  as 
benzene,  xylene,  and  propylene.  The  mix  of 
products  depends  partly  upon  the  composi- 
tion of  the  crude  oil  processed  but  mainly 
upon  the  processing  equipment  and  operat- 
ing modes  selected.  Refineries  may  emphasize 
gasoline,  fuel  oils,  feedstocks,  or  various  com- 
binations thereof.  U.S.  refineries  tend  to  be 
more  gasoline-oriented  than  northern  Euro- 
pean refineries,  where  fuel  oil  is  the  leading 
product.  Average  1967  gasoline  yields  were 
48  percent  in  the  United  States  compared  to 
17  percent  in  Germany,  France  and  England 
combined. 

The  most  basic  processing  unit  at  a  refin- 
ery is  the  distillation  stage,  consisting  of  a 
furnace  to  boil  the  crude  oil  and  a  fraction- 
ation tower  to  separate  components  of  diverse 
boiling  points  and  densities.  The  emerg;ing 
distlllaticm  fractions  tend  for  most  crude  oil 
inputs  to  be  rich  In  fuel  oil  and  lean  in  gaso- 
line. U.S.  refineries  therefore  require  fairly 
intensive  further  processing,  while  European 
refineries  need  much  less.  Major  post-distil- 
lation units  may  Include  catalytic  crackers 
or  hydrocrackers,  in  which  heavy  fractions 
(e.g.,  fuel  oils)  are  exposed  to  a  catalyst  un- 
der heat  and  pressure  to  break  down  their 
molecules  into  lighter  gasoline-like  compo- 
nents; catalytic  reformers,  in  which  naptha 
molecules  are  rearranged  in  the  presence  of 
hydrogen  to  form  high-octane  gasoline  or 
other  light  products;  alkylatlon  units  com- 
bining gaseous  hydrocarbon  molecules  to 
form  liquid  gasoline;  coking  units,  in  which 
very  heavy  residual  fractions  are  heated  and 
broken  down  Into  fuel  oil,  gasoline,  and  coke; 
hydrogen  or  chemical  treating  units  for  de- 
sulfurizatlon;  and  blending  units  to  combine 
fractions  and  additives  (such  as  tetraethyl 
lead)  into  end  products  with  the  desired 
chemical  properties.  Few  refineries  incorpo- 
rate all  these  processes.  Processes  are  chosen 
to  satisfy  a  particular  market's  product  mix 
demands.  All  else  equal,  the  more  processes 
a  refinery  Includes,  the  more  gasoline-rich  its 
end  product  mix  wUl  be  and  the  more  flex- 
ibility it  will  have  In  adjusting  to  changing 
crude  oil  input  characteristics  and  end  pro- 
duct mix  demands. 

Investment  scale  economies  are  realised 
out  to  substantial  unit  sizes  in  nearly  all  the 
major  refining  processes.  Since  all  crude  oU 
Inputs  must  pass  through  it,  the  distillation 
unit  plays  a  key  role  in  determining  the  mini- 
mum optimal  scale.  In  principle  the  two- 
thirds  rule  holds  approximately  for  frac- 
tionation towers  even  larger  than  any  con- 
structed to  date,  but  many  design  and  metal- 
lurgical problems  must  be  solved  in  build- 
ing larger  units,  and  "first-time"  versions  of 
a  new  scaled-up  unit  tend  to  cost  consider- 
ably more  per  barrel  of  capacity  than  sim- 
ple extrapolation  by  the  two-thirds  rule 
would  suggest.  Progrisss  has  been  unrelent- 
ing, however,  and  by  the  mld-l960's  single 
distillation  units  capable  of  processing  200.- 
000  (42  U.S.  gaUon)  barrels  of  crude  oU  per 
day,  or  roughly  10  million  metric  tons  per 
366-diay  year,  had  been  developed  to  the 
point  of  having  lower  capital  costs  per  bar- 
rel than  faculties  of  lower  capacity. 

This  fact  was  decisive  in  several  firms'  es- 
timates of  the  mtnttniitn  optimal  scale.  Nev- 
ertheless, there  is  some  risk  in  putting  all 
one's  eggs  in  a  single  basket  susceptible  to 
catastrophic  falltne,  so  a  refinery  with  two 
smaUer  160,000  barrel  per  day  dlstUlattom 


units  might  have  lower  perceived  cost  per 
unit,  including  a  risk  premliun  tar  lost  sale*, 
than  one  with  a  single  "best  practice"  fur- 
nace and  tower.  Once  this  risk  cost  is  strictly 
private,  since  supiriy  interruption  risks  can 
also  be  reduced  by  operating  multiple  re- 
fineries spaced  within  tolerable  shipping 
distances  of  one  another  or  through  market 
transactions,  and  since  many  firms  in  ttxX 
appear  wilUng  to  operate  refineries  with 
only  one  distillation  unit,  we  have  not  con- 
sidered such  hedging  to  be  essential  in  deter- 
mining an  MOS  refinery's  size. 

None  of  the  major  "downstream"  processes 
requires  throughputs  as  large  as  the  distilla- 
tion unit  to  achieve  all  known  scale  econo- 
mies. However,  most  receive  only  a  part  of 
the  still's  output  as  Input,  and  for  units  such 
as  catalytic  crackers  and  cokers,  scale  econo- 
mies persisted  out  to  throughputs  of  40- 
60,000  barrels  per  day  with  inld-1960%  tech- 
nology or  as  much  as  80,000  barrels  per  day 
in  the  early  I970's.  Complicated  least  com- 
mon multiple  problems  therefore  arise.  There 
Is  no  single  best  combination;  much  de- 
pends upon  the  desired  product  mix.  For  a 
U.S.-type  refinery  with  a  high  gasoline  yield, 
all  or  nearly  all  scale  economies  are  likely 
to  be  attained  in  downstream  processing; 
000  barrels  of  crude  oil  per  day,  and  Indeed, 
some  replication  might  occur.  The  amount  of 
tmlts  when  total  refinery  Inputs  reach  200.- 
repllcatlon  again  depends  upon  the  tech- 
nology vintage.  There  has  been  more  or  less 
continuous  progress  In  scaling  up  not  only 
major  units  such  as  catalytic  crackers  but 
also  hlgh-fiow  valves,  compressors,  and  other 
components.  As  of  1965,  the  main  advantage 
other  than  risk-spreading  enjoyed  by  a  VB.- 
type  refinery  with  more  than  300,000  barrela 
per  day  capacity  was  ability  to  dovetail  in- 
dividual units  somewhat  mora  effectivdy. 
thereby  mintmti^iTig  the  sacrifice  of  scale 
economies  on  units  processing  only  a  small 
fraction  of  total  refinery  throughput.  Rjr 
a  European  reflnrey  with  a  much  lower  gas- 
oline yield,  installing  full-size  crackers  la 
more  difficult  at  distillation  capacities  of 
200,000  barrels  per  day. 

The  cost  of  certain  reflnery  overhead  facili- 
ties such  as  administrative  offices,  a  control 
center,  a  quality  control  laboratory,  and  per- 
haps an  electrical  generating  plant  also  rises 
less  than  proportionately  with  throughput, 
vrith  some  (probably  minor)  savings  continu- 
ing beyond  200,000  barrel  per  day  capacities. 
More  Important  are  possible  crude  oil  receiv- 
ing and  storage  scale  economy  posslbilltleB. 
The  lald-down  cost  of  crude  oil  was  in  1965 
four  to  six  times  In-plant  processing  costs 
for  a  typical  refinery.  By  1973  It  vns  seven  to 
ten  times  as  costly.  Obtaining  crude  oil  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost  Is  therefore  vital.  If 
deep-draft  tankers  can  be  used,  they  are 
likely  to  be  the  least-cost  medium,  with  ship- 
ping costs  per  ton  mile  one-fifth  to  one- 
tenth  as  high  as  large-diameter  pipellnse. 
There  was  a  sharp  Jump  in  best-practice 
tanker  sizes  from  105,000  deadweight  tons  in 
1960  to  367,000  tons  in  1971,  and  600.000  ton 
ships  were  under  construction  in  the  early 
1970*8.  Tanker  unloading  facilities  require  a 
substantial  investment  almost  invariant  with 
respect  to  capacity.  A  260,000  ton  tanker  takes 
about  30  hours  to  unload  but  can  supply  a 
200,000  barrel  per  day  reflnery  for  nine  days. 
Much  larger  refineries  served  by  supertankers 
utilize  their  unloading  facilities  mcxe  fully, 
achieving  lower  dock  investment  carrying 
costs  per  barrel. 

Nevertheless,  it  Is  common  for  several  refin- 
eries located  in  the  same  geographic  area  to 
share  the  use  of  a  single  unloading  facility, 
in  which  case  smaller  plants  are  not  necessar- 
ily disadvantaged.  Also,  less  crude  oil  storage 
ci4>aclty  ( increased  hy  replication  of  tanks  at 
constant  unit  cost)  is  required  per  barrel  at 
refinery  throughout  when  the  interval  be- 
tween tanker  calls  Is  short.  Except  with  ex- 
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tremely  large  tankers,  however,  thU  scale 
economy  Is  probably  exhausted  at  refinery  ca- 
pacities near  200,000  barrels  per  day,  since 
some  reserve  against  supply  Interruptions 
must  be  carried  In  any  event,  and  the  risk 
to  be  minimized  Is  apt  to  be  more  closely 
correlated  with  time  (and  hence  with  total 
usage )  than  with  the  capacities  of  Individual 
ships.  Moreover,  many  refineries  are  simply 
not  In  a  position  to  be  supplied  by  supertank- 
ers— e.g..  because  their  markets  lie  too  far 
Inland,  or  In  the  case  of  U.S.  eastern  seaboard  , 
refineries,  because  port  channels  were  deep 
enough  to  accept  tankers  no  larger  than  80,- 
000  deadweight  tons.^  Thus,  the  scale  econ- 
omies associated  with  receiving  crude  oil 
from  deep-draft  tankers  apply  only  In  a  spe- 
cial, limited  set  of  caaes. 

Our  emphasis  thus  far  has  been  on  Invest- 
ment economies,  which  In  the  capital-inten- 
sive refining  Industry  are  particularly  Impor- 
tant. Many  overhead  work  force  requirements 
also  expand  less  than  proportionately  with 
throughput,  and  for  functions  directly  linked 
to  the  operation  and  routine  maintenance  of 
specific  processing  units,  employment  may 
come  close  to  being  fixed.  Irrespective  of  size.' 
Still  our  Interviews  revealed  that  many  other 
Jobs,  especially  In  the  maintenance  area.  In- 
crease with  scale^  perhaps  even  proportion- 
ately as  further  capacity  expansion  begins 
to  require  unit  replication.  There  was  also 
reason  to  believe  that  larger  refineries  had 
less  taut  staffing  standards  than  small  works, 
In  part  because  the  geographic  expanse  of  a 
sizeable  refinery  is  so  vast  that  It  Is  hard  to 
keep  track  of  what  roving  maintenance  per- 
sonnel are  doing.  Quantitative  analysis  of  this 
phenomenon  Is  complicated  by  the  tendency 
of  refineries  to  pursue  widely  varying  policies 
with  respect  to  the  amount  of  non-routine 
maintenance  work  contracted  out. 

Bringing  together  the  various  strands,  we 
conclude  that  significant  scale  economies 
persisted  out  to  a  capacity  of  at  least  200,000 
barrels  crude  Input  per  day  for  1965-vlntage 
refineries,  and  It  Is  there  that  we  have  pin- 
pointed our  minimum  optimal  scale  estimate. 
Slight  low-volume  process  balance  and  over- 
head economies  may  have  continued  Into 
higher  capacity  ranges,  {jerhaps  more  In  re- 
fineries with  characteristically  European 
than  American  product  mixes.  More  Im- 
portant ship  unloading  facilities  economies 
may  not  be  exhausted  even  at  Shell  s  500,000 
barrel  per  day  complex  at  Pernls  near  Rotter- 
dam— the  worlds  largest  refinery  a^  of  1970. 
We  Ignore  the  deep  water  port  case  In  part 
because  deep-draft  tankers  were  only  be- 
ginning to  appear  In  1965  and  partly  because 
Joint  use  of  port  facilities  minimizes  the 
disadvantage  of  smaller  size  when  several 
refineries  are  clxistered  In  the  same  general 
area. 

There  have  been  several  published  analyses 
of  scale  economies  In  refining.  Not  all  have 
attempted  to  Identify  a  single  size  as  the 
minimum  optimal  scale.  McLean  and  Halgh, 
for  example,  made  no  explicit  MOS  Judgment 
In  their  study  of  scale  economies  for  1950- 
vlntage  U.S.  Oulf  Coast  refineries,  but  they 
show  declining  long-run  unit  costs  out  to  a 
capacity  of  200,000  barrels  per  day — the  larg- 
est scale  to  which  their  estimates  were  car- 
ried.^ A  1962  United  Nations  analysis  ex- 
tended only  up  to  capacltlefof  140.000  barrels 
per  day.  showing  unit  costs  declining  at  a 
diminishing  rate  up  to  that  volume.*  Bain 
placed  the  MOS  for  an  early  1950's  seaboard 
refinery  at  120,000  barrels  per  day.'^  Ostensi- 
bly employing  an  MOS  definition  similar  to 
ours,  but  dismissing  the  savings  shown  by 
McLean  and  Halgh  In  the  100-200.000  barrel 
range  as  Insubstantial,  Eastman  and  Stykolt 
pinpointed  the  MOS  under  Canadian  condi- 
tions for  1956  at  a  capacity  of  100.000  barrels 
per  day.*  The  1965  study  by  Pratten  and  Dean 
also  analyzed  the  behavior  of  ooets  only  up 
to  capacities  of  200.000  barrels.'  In  his  1971 
addendum  Pratten  fixed  his  MOS  estimate 


at  200.000  barrels,  using  an  MOS  definition 
conceptually  analogous  to  Cockerlll's.  He 
noted  that  recent  technological  advances 
permitted  400.000  barrel  refineries  to  operate 
at  unit  costs  (including  crude  oil  inpute 
Introduced  at  constant  unit  cost)  roughly 
1 J2  percent  lower  than  a  200,000  barrel  plant.' 
In  general,  our  estimates  appear  to  lie  in  the 
same  range  as  those  of  other  analysts  after 
differences  In  the  technology  vintage  as- 
sumed are  taken  Into  account. 
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St.\temext    by    Anthony    T.    S.     Sampson 
Before    the    Senate     Sttbcoiucittee     on 
ANTrratJST   and   Monopoly   or  thi   Com- 
mittee ON  THE  Judiciary 
My  name  Is  Anthony  Sampson.  I  am  a 
writer  and  Journalist,  and  author  of  several 
books  about  politics,  current  affairs  and  mul- 
tinational  corporations,   the  last  of  which. 
The  Seven  Sisters,  was  concerned  with  the 
International  oil  corporations  and  their  re- 
lationships with  governments. 

I  am  honored,  as  an  Englishman,  to  be  In- 
vited to  testify  to  your  subcommittee.  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  that  I  appear  before 
you  simply  as  an  Individual,  representing  no 
organization,  government,  or  newspaper.  I 
do  not  claim  to  be  an  economist  or  oil  spe- 
cialist. But  as  a  writer  and  student  of  poli- 
tics, I  have  enjoyed  some  freedom  of  access 
to  some  of  the  principal  policy-makers  on  all 
^qldes  of  oil  diplomacy,  and  I  have  been  to 
sbmsi  pains  to  try  to  assemble  evidence  from 
different  viewpoints.  I  hope  my  observations 
may  be  of  some  help  to  your  subcommittee. 
What  concerns  me  particularly  are  the  re- 
lationships of  the  major  oil  companies  with 
the  Middle  East,  especially  with  Saudi 
Arabia,  Iran  and  Kuwait.  It  Is  with  this  area 
that  the  Western  world  Is  likely  to  be  more 
and  more  concerned:  To  quote  Exxon's  lat- 
est projections,  published  last  month,  "By 
the  late  1980's  OPEC  could  well  be  looked  on 
to  provide  some  45-50  million  barrels  a  day 
of  production"  and  "the  burden  of  balancing 
world  oil  requirements  will  fall  Increasingly 
on  Saudi  Arabia." 

It  Is  in  the  Middle  East,  I  believe,  that  we 
are  faced  with  a  quite  new  kind  of  problem 
In  dealing  with  the  major  oil  companies,  and 
particularly  with  the  so-called  "Seven  Sis- 
ters." The  new  problem  Is  not  only  that  the 
price  of  oil  has  quadrupled;  it  Is  also  that 
the  balance  of  the  world  has  changed.  A 
group  of  thirteen  countries  have  suddenly 
emerged  with  the  power  to  fix  the  price  of 
the  fuel  on  which  the  whole  western  world  Is 
dependent. 


Two  years  ago,  many  economists,  experts 
and  administrators  predicted  that,  once  the 
oil  consumption  began  falling,  the  OPEC 
cartel  would  begin  to  fall  apart.  Dr.  Milton 
Freldman  confidently  announced  the  Im- 
pending collapse  of  OPEC.  Dr.  Kissinger  pro- 
claimed that  the  high  oil  price  was  Intoler- 
able. William  Simon  predicted  Its  Imminent 
fall.  Thomas  Enders  publicly  announced  the 
Intention  of  the  State  Department  to  break 
up  OPEC. 

But.  In  fact,  as  we  all  know,  OPEC  put  up 
the  price  still  further.  And  gradually  the  line 
of  the  State  Department  and  the  Treasury — 
at  least  as  far  as  I  could  perceive  It — began 
to  change.  In  the  first  place,  many  experts 
came  round  to  the  view  that  perhaps  the 
price  of  oU  was  not.  after  all,  much  too  high. 

And  secondly,  the  State  Depao-tment  began 
to  become  less  antagonistic  to  OPEC.  So  that 
only  a  few  weeks  ago  (December  4th).  Mr. 
Parsky  told  us  that  OPEC  would  continue  to 
determine  the  world  oil  prices  for  at  least 
2  to  3  years:  that  Its  power  would  only  be 
eroded  through  the  development  of  alterna- 
tive sources  of  energy;  and  that  to  try  to 
break  It  up  through  other  means  would  only 
be  counter-productive. 

But  It  is  Important  to  distinguish  very 
clearly,  I  think,  between  these  two  separate 
changes  In  policy.  It  is  one  thing  to  decide 
that  perhaps  the  right  price  for  oU  Is  the  one 
that  OPEC  happens  for  the  time  being  to 
have  fixed.  It  Is  quite  another  thing  to  ac- 
cept that  the  price  of  oil  will  continue  to  be 
fixed  by  a  group  of  thirteen  countries. 

The  fact  that  the  petrodollar  surplus  In 
the  OPEC  countries  has  proved  much  smaller 
than  expected,  and  that  the  West  has  been 
able  to  export  a  good  deal  In  return  for  the 
oil,  does  not  alter  the  lact  of  this  great  shift 
of  economic  power.  Indeed  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  we  have  paid  for  some  of  this 
oil  with  a  very  dangerous  currency — with 
huge  sales  of  arms. 

The  sudden  shift  of  power  Is  without  prec- 
edent In  the  recent  history  of  the  West.  Per- 
haps It  might  be  compared  to  the  Infiuence 
of  the  Middle  East  on  the  Roman  Empire  In 
the  second  century  AD.  The  question  to 
which  I  want  to  address  myself  Is  this :  what 
role  are  the  international  oil  companies  play- 
ing In  this  new  development,  and  how  far 
Is  it  In  the  Western  interest? 

I  have  seen  no  convincing  evidence  that 
the  big  oil  companies  deliberately  engineered 
the  price  Increase  In  1973  to  Increase  their 
own  profits  and  resources.  I  do  not  believe 
there  was  any  kind  of  secret  conspiracy  be- 
tween the  companies  and  OPEC. 

But  I  do  believe  that  It  would  have  been 
very  much  more  dUficuIt,  perhaps  Impossible, 
for  the  OPEC  countries  to  organize  their 
cartel  and  maintain  It  so  effectively  if  a  few 
companies  had  not  been  dominant  In  the 
main  producing  countries,  serving  as  the 
machinery  for  maintaining  the  OPEC  cartel. 
And  those  companies  now  find  themselves 
In  a  position  of  being  closer  In  their  Inter- 
ests to  the  producing  countries  than  to  the 
Western  consumers. 

This  partnership  Is  not  sudden.  It  was 
planned  and  foreseen  by  the  Arab  oil  pro- 
ducers In  the  aftermath  of  the  Six-Day  War, 
In  1968.  It  was  then  that  Sheikh  Yamanl  de- 
scribed how  he  aimed  to  create  an  "Indis- 
soluble marriage"  to  unite  the  oil  companies 
and  the  producing  countries.  This  was  the 
intention  behind  the  whole  policy  of  "par- 
ticipation," as  opposed  to  nationalization,  a 
policy  which  would  make  the  companies  the 
partners  of  the  producing  governments  in 
running  the  oilfields.  And  even  though  these 
governments,  since  1973,  have  been  asking 
for  a  hundred  percent  participation,  they 
have  taken  care  to  ensure  that  the  major  oil 
companies  will  still  be  bound  to  them  by 
long-term  contracts,  attracted  by  prefer- 
ential prices  and  by  guaranteed  access  to  oil. 
The  producing  countries,  from  everything 
that  they  have  done  and  said,  have  shown 
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that  they  are  >tUl  very  anxious  to  keep  tbe 
major  oil  companies  close  to  them — ^not  only 
for  their  technical  expertise,  but  In  order 
to  ensure  the  smooth  working  and  marketing 
of  their  oil;  In  fact,  to  act  as  agents  for  their 
cartel. 

It's  Important  to  remember  that  the  OPEC 
members  have  never  been  able  to  agree 
among  themselves  as  to  how  to  ration  their 
production  of  oil.  In  the  sixties,  they  tried 
several  times  to  produce  systems  of  pro- 
rationing  or  programming,  and  each  time 
they  faUed.  They  needed  the  companies — 
and  particularly  the  big  companies — to  make 
sure  that  there  would  not  be  a  sudden  glut 
of  Saudi  oil,  or  Libyan  oil.  or  Abu  Dhabi  oil, 
which  might  flood  the  marekt  and  bring  the 
price  down. 

Traveling  through  the  Middle  East  last 
year,  I  was  very  Impressed  by  the  extent  to 
which  the  leaders  in  the  oil  producing  coun- 
tries felt  a  sense  of  deftendence  on  the  Inter- 
national companies.  The  Shah,  for  instance, 
described  to  me  how  OPEC  first  established 
Its  effective  cartel:  "with  the  seven  sisters 
controlling  everything,"  he  said,  "once  they 
accepted,  everything  went  smoothly."  I  asked 
him  specifically:  "Will  you  be  prepared  to 
cut  production  In  order  to  maintain  the  price, 
even  if  that  diminishes  your  total  revenue?" 
He  replied:  "Yes,  we  will  do  that,  but  the 
companies  are  doing  it  for  us."  And  the 
Shah's  oil  minister,  Dr.  Amouzegar,  enlarged 
on  this  theme:  "llie  Shah  was  right.  Why 
abolish  the  Majors  if  they  can  find  markets 
for  us  and  regulate  them.  Iran  can  Just  sit 
back  and  let  the  Majors  do  it  for  them." 
The  OPEC  countries  could  only  operate 
their  cartel  on  their  own  If  they  could  agree 
on  their  own  pro-rationing.  To  quote  Profes- 
sor Nell  H.  Jacoby,  In  his  book  on  Multi- 
national OU  (p.  271) : 

"To  succeed,  the  OPEC  must  become  an- 
other Texas  Railroad  Commission,  prorating 
allowable  output  among  Its  members  to 
levels  the  market  will  absorb  at  the  price  It 
has  established. 

But  OPEC  has  never  succeeded  In  becoming 
a  Texas  Railroad  Commission,  and  Shlekh 
Yamanl  himself  explained  to  me  why:  "They 
could  not  agree  on  the  basis  of  the  rationing; 
whether  It  should  be  in  terms  of  capacity, 
or  of  population,  or  of  need."  So  how  does 
OPEC  survive,  without  being  able  to  pro- 
ration? Because,  I  submit,  the  oil  companies 
do  it  for  them. 

I  don't  want  to  simplify  the  problem  of 
how  the  OPEC  cartel  has  held  together.  Of 
course,  OPEX;  has  a  very  great  advantage  over 
other  potential  cartels:  namely,  that  its 
strongest  member,  Saudi  Arabia,  Is  In  a 
position  to  cut  back  or  expand  production  as 
It  wishes.  It  Is  not  in  grave  need  of  the  money, 
and  has  huge  potential  production. 

As  Sheikh  Yamanl  described  it  to  me: 
"Usually  any  cartel  will  break  up,  because  the 
stronger  members  will  not  hold  up  the 
market  to  protect  the  weaker  members.  But 
with  OPEC,  the  stronger  members  do  not 
have  an  Interest  to  lower  the  price  and  sell 
more." 

But  OPEC  as  a  whole  derives  great  strength 
from  the  fact  that  Its  key  members — Saudi 
Arabia,  Iran,  Kuwait — are  dealing  predomi- 
nantly with  a  few  giant  companies  who  can 
guarantee  their  markets  and  help  maintain 
their  prices.  This  affinity  between  the  com- 
panies and  countries  has  been  commented 
on  by  many  oil  economists.  Only  recently. 
Dr.  Paul  Prankel  of  Petroleum  Economics  In 
London  has  re-stated  the  problem: 

"The  fact  that  OPEC  Is  not  confronted 
with  a  multitude  of  miscellaneous  buyers 
but  by  a  limited  number  of  takers  makes 
easier,  nay  perhaps  is  what  makes  possible, 
the  maintenance  and  control  of  prices  and 
terms." 

It  is  this  relationship,  I  maintain,  which 
Introduces  a  new  dimension  to  the  old  prob- 
lem of  controlling  the  international  oil  com- 
panies. For  the  earlier  cartel  of  the  compa- 


nies tb»X  was  evident  In  the  1960'8  now  has 
taken  shi^w  In  a  cartel  of  foreign  producing 
nations,  with  the  companies  operating  In 
the  background  to  help  them  maintain  It. 
And  the  companies  find  themselves  with 
heavy  obligations  and  commitments  to  for- 
eign countries,  which  raise  recurring  ques- 
tions about  their  true  loyalties. 

Moreover,  these  overseas  commitments  are 
likely  to  become  greater  rather  than  less. 
For  while  the  big  companies  may  eventually 
become  less  Important  in  running  the  Middle 
East  oil  fields.  In  other  fields  they  will  be- 
come more  Important.  The  governments  In 
the  Persian  Gulf  area  are  desperately  con- 
cerned to  develop  themselves  industrially, 
to  build  their  own  power-plants,  jjetrochem- 
Icals.  agriculture,  infrastructure.  And  for  this 
huge  development  most  of  them  look  to  the 
great  companies  with  whom  they  have 
worked  lor  the  past  forty  years. 

Nowhere  Is  this  more  marked  than  In 
Saudi  Arabia,  where  the  four  oil  companies 
that  make  up  Aramco  have  already  played 
a  crucial  role,  not  only  in  discovering  and 
exporting  the  oil,  but  in  developing  the 
whole  country. 

The  role  of  Aramco  In  the  next  years,  as 
universal  contractors  to  the  Saudis,  Is  likely 
to  become  much  gre&ter.  They  know  the 
country,  they  are  trusted,  and  they  have  the 
expertise.  When  I  was  in  Saudi  Arabia  a 
year  ago,  the  Minister  of  Planning,  Hlsham 
Nazer,  stressed  that  much  of  his  huge  devel- 
opment plan  would  depend  on  Aramco.  And 
the  President  of  Aramco,  ^rank  Jungers, 
explained  to  me  that  his  problem  was  not 
how  to  distance  himself  from  the  Saudis, 
but  how  to  get  still  closer. 

But,  of  course,  there  will  be  conditions. 
The  Saudis  will  look  to  the  four  parent  com- 
panies as  their  allies — ^perhaps  their  chief 
allies — not  only  in  the  Middle  East,  but  In 
the  American  domestic,  political  scene.  And 
the  Saudis  will  not  want  the  companies  to 
do  anything  that  might  disrupt  the  smooth 
working  of  the  OPEC  cartel. 

The  question  will  thus  continually  be 
asked  of  the  oil  companies:  where  exactly 
do  their  true  loyalties  He?  And  it  will  become 
more  dlfficiilt  to  answer. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  Just  from  the  Western 
side  that  the  companies  will  find  themselves 
under  fire.  Within  the  producing  countries, 
too,  their  position  is  delicate.  In  Saudi 
Arabia  the  basic  alliance  Is  not  so  much  be- 
tween two  nations:  It  Is  between  one  com- 
pany and  one  family.  The  Saudi  government's 
dependence  on  a  single  consortium  may  even- 
tually make  them  more  vrilnerahle  to  attack 
from  radicals  within,  or  from  Jealous  neigh- 
bours. 

There  Is  an  Important  warning  In  past 
history.  Twenty-five  years  ago  In  Iran  there 
was  a  comparable  relationship  between  a 
single  government  and  a  single  company — 
the  British  Anglo-Iranian  company — ^now 
called  BP.  By  1950  the  company  had  become 
the  target  and  the  scapegoat  for  all  radicals 
and  nationalists  in  Iran,  while  the  BP  mo- 
nopoly of  Iranian  oil  was  bitterly  resented 
by  other  consuming  countries.  The  national- 
ist leader  Dr.  Mossadeq  In  1951  nationalized 
the  oil  fields  and  expelled  BP  and  later  the 
Shah.  They  were  eventually  both  reinstated, 
but  with  great  difficulty,  and  at  a  cost  for 
which  we  have  paid  heavily. 

Likewise,  I  believe,  the  close  relations  be- 
tween Aramco  and  the  Saudi  government 
present  a  position  of  great  political  danger 
for  the  four  Aramco  partners.  Much  of  their 
future  growth,  as  well  as  their  chief  prod- 
uct, comes  from  a  single  foreign  country 
whose  own  foreign  policy  Is  bound  to  be  con- 
tinually controversial. 

Even  without  the  Arab-Israel  conflict  this 
dependence  would  be  tricky  enough.  But 
with  it.  It  is  explosive.  The  more  the  Arab 
Israel  conflict  is  fought  Inside  the  United 
States,  the  more  the  Aramco  partners  will 


find  themselves  In  tbe  front  line  of  the  po- 
Utleal  battlefield. 

It  can  be  argued  that  the  companies'  pre- 
dicament is  only  part  of  the  whole  predica- 
ment of  American  foreign  policy,  and  that 
the  companies  are  simply  their  sci4>egoats 
for  the  national  quandry.  I  do  not  wish  to 
belittle  this  argument:  with  or  without  the 
companies,  the  United  States  finds  itself 
more  and  more  dependent  for  Its  vital  oil 
supplies  on  the  Middle  East. 

The  State  Department  or  the  Treasury 
will  instinctively  be  reluctant  to  do  any- 
thing to  break  up  the  great  companies  which 
are  helping  to  forge  this  critical  relation- 
ship. The  whole  security  of  the  West,  they 
claim,  will  be  threatened  for  the  sake  of 
some  idealistic  trust-busters. 

This  argument  has  a  very  familiar  ring. 
It  sounds  very  like  the  argument  that  raged 
through  Washington  twenty  years  ago,  at 
the  time  of  another  great  crisis  in  the  Amer- 
ican policy  towards  oil  and  the  Middle  East. 

It  was  then  that  the  antitrust  movement 
had  once  again  come  to  a  peak,  with  the  pub- 
lication of  the  famous  1952  report  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  on  the  Interna- 
tional Petroleum  Cartel.  It  was  then  that 
Dean  Acheson,  as  Secretary  of  State,  In- 
sisted that  nevertheless  the  oil  companies 
must  be  encouraged  to  form  a  new  consor- 
tium in  Iran,  to  ensure  the  stability  of  Mid- 
dle East  supplies  and  to  provide  a  bulwark 
against  communism. 

The  arguments  that  followed  between  the 
State  Department  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment went  to  the  fundamental  Issues.  Dean 
Acheson,  in  an  outspoken  memorandimi, 
maintained  that  the  oU  companies  were  "tor 
all  practical  purposes  Instruments  of  our 
foreign  policy  towards  these  countries." 
Attorney  General  McGranery  replied  that 
"the  world  petroleum  cartel  Is  an  authori- 
tarian, dominating  power  over  a  great  and 
vital  world  Industry,  in  private  hands." 

Today  again  we  have  an  apparent  con- 
flict between  antitrust  policy  and  defense 
and  foreign  policy.  But  the  Issues  have  be- 
coms  very  different  and  more  critical,  in  the 
face  of  the  special  relationships  between  the 
companies  and  OPEC.  For  antitrust  policy 
has  now  become  intimately  linked  not  only 
with  foreign  policy,  but  world  economic 
policy.  And  the  critical  question  today,  I  be- 
lieve. Is  this:  Is  the  price  of  supporting  these 
great  companies,  with  their  heavy  foreign 
commitments,  worth  paying  in  view  of  the 
political  problems  they  create?  Are  they  en- 
titled to  diplomatic  and  fiscal  support,  at  a 
time  when  their  real  loyalties  are  in  doubt? 
Or  would  the  Interests  of  the  West  be  better 
served  by  a  multiplicity  of  companies,  whe 
can  represent  a  less  exclusive  interest,  and 
provide  a  more  diverslfled,  and  thus  less  vul- 
nerable, commitment? 

Of  course  the  companies  have  been  un- 
fairly blamed  for  many  of  the  faults  of  gov- 
ernments and  consumers.  But  for  many  of 
their  troubles,  I  believe,  the  companies  have 
only  themselves  to  blame.  They  have  insisted 
on  keeping  control  of  their  global  organiza- 
tions in  the  hands  of  very  unrepresentative 
boards,  who  have  been  far  too  slow  to  face 
up  to  a  changing  world. 

It  would  have  been  possible,  I  believe,  to 
have  made  these  great  corporations  into 
much  more  genuinely  International  com- 
panies, much  more  accountable  and  open  In 
their  dealings  with  the  public.  Instead,  they 
have  tended  with  each  crisis  to  close  their 
ranks. 

The  current  scandsils  aBout  bribes,  I  sug- 
gest, is  part  of  the  price  that  is  being  paid 
for  their  secrecy.  Bribes  are  a  problem  for  all 
companies,  national  or  multinational,  of 
whatever  nation,  dealing  with  certain  parts 
of  the  world.  But  the  pajqnent  of  big  bribes, 
within  the  closed  world  of  a  giant  company, 
raises  the  whole  question  of  the  accounta- 
bility of  multinationals.  If  a  company  can 
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conceal  tSO  mUllon  dollars  paid  to  Italian 
parties  from  Its  shareholders  and  auditors, 
what  else  can  It  not  conceal?  And  how  can 
it  estabUsh  Its  credibility  with  the  public  « 
politicians? 

For  this  reason  and  others.  I  have  felt 
there  Is  quite  a  good  case  for  legislation 
to  Insist  that  companies  beyond  i  certain 
size  should  have  a  public  director  on  the 
board,  directly  accountable  to  the  govern- 
ment, or  better  to  Congress.  Such  a  scheme 
has  often  been  put  forward,  and  strongly 
opposed  by  the  companies.  But  I  am  not  sure 
they  are  sensible  to  oppose  It.  If  there  had 
a  public  director  on  the  boards  of  each  of  the 
International  companies  over  the  past  few 
years,  reporting  to  Congress,  enforcing 
greater  disclosure,  they  might  have  avoided 
some  of  the  disastrous  scandals  about 
bribes:  and  might  now  oe  more  credible.  And 
I  simply  do  not  believe  that  the  giant  com- 
panies can  hope  to  regain  the  trust  of  Con- 
gress, or  shareholders,  or  client  nations,  with 
a  narrow  representation  on  their  boards. 

I  suggest  that  If  they  remain  unreformed 
the  giant  oil  companies  are  likely  to  become 
an  Increasing  embarrassment  not  only  to 
Congress  but  to  government,  too.  For  as  long 
as  they  retain  their  unpopularity  and  non- 
credlblllty,  they  mxist  be  an  obstacle  to  calm 
consideration  of  sensible  energy  policies.  The 
problem  of  developing  alternative  energy 
sources,  like  the  problem  of  relations  with 
the  Middle  East  producers,  will  be  muddled, 
not  simplified  by  the  presence  of  these  all- 
too-vlslble  giants. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  nationalization 
provides  the  answers  to  a  more  efficient  oil 
Industry.  I  have  enough  exp>erience  of  the 
limitations  of  nationalization  In  my  own 
country,  and  It  has  to  be  said  that  govern- 
ments have  made  a  fairly  poor  showing  in 
their  past  handling  of  oil  problems. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  by  breaking  up 
the  Integrated  companies  within  the  United 
States  into  their  four  components  you  would 
do  much  to  J>rlng  down  the  price  of  oil.  I 
believe  that  the  most  crucial  area  for  increas- 
ing competition  Is  between  the  producers  and 
buyers  of  crude;  and  it  is  here  that  the  Inte- 
grated oil  companies  present  a  threat  to  the 
consumer. 

This  threat  is  most  serious  In  the  case  of 
production  abroad,  and  particularly  In  the 
Middle  East.  The  case  for  governmental  con- 
trol is  here  doubly  strong;  for  the  relation- 
ships of  the  Integrated  companies  with  the 
OPEC  cartel  raise  questions  not  only  of  anti- 
trust policy,  but  of  foreign  policy  commit- 
ments. 

In  the  interests  both  of  diplomacy  and  of 
free  enterprise,  I  believe  the  companies 
should  be  kept  at  arm's  length  from  the  pro- 
ducing countries.  I  see  a  strong  case  for 
legislating  to  prevent  the  companies  making 
long-term  contracts  with  the  producers  and 
for  establishing  a  freer  market  at  the  pro- 
duction end.  There  Is  an  even  stronger  argu- 
ment for  preventing  the  same  companies  that 
are  concerned  with  the  worldwide  distribu- 
tion of  oil  from  being  the  industrial  partners 
of  the  producers. 

There  is  no  reason  why  American  compa- 
nies should  not  be  permitted  to  become  the 
general  contractors  for  the  Saudi  govern- 
ment, but  there  are  strong  reasons  why  this 
operation,  which  carries  such  a  large  po- 
litical commitment,  should  not  be  under- 
taken by  four  oil  companies  which  have  such 
an  Important  influence  on  world  oil  policy, 
and  such  a  large  stake  In  the  domestic  Amer- 
ican oil  market.  The  same  Is  true  of  British 
and  other  European  companies  operating  in 
other  countries. 

I  don't  believe  that  such  legislation  should 
be  regarded  as  a  threat  to  the  oil  industry 
as  a  whole,  or  an  Interference  with  free 
enterprise.  In  fact.  It  is  opposite.  Much  of 
the  dynamism  of  the  Industry  has  come  from 
smaller  companies  exploring  at  home  and 


abroad.  And  I  believe  the  restriction  of  the 
links  between  the  majors  and  the  produc- 
ing countries  would  bring  greater  opportuni- 
ties to  the  independents.  A  limitation  of  the 
giants  might  well  help  to  revive  the  whole 
industry — as  happened  you  will  recall,  after 
Standard  Oil  was  broken  up  ifl  1911. 

The  huge  expansion  of  the  International 
oil  companies  was  not  a  simple  question  of 
heroic  free  enterprise.  Any  reading  of  oil  his- 
tory will  show  that  it  Is  misleading  to  sug- 
gest, as  some  oilmen  maintain,  that  "like 
Topsy.  they  Just  growed."  They  were  encour- 
aged, prodded,  and  often  protected  by  their 
governments,  as  the  favored  purveyors  of 
cheap  oil.  As  Acheson  said,  they  were  re- 
garded as  Instruments  of  foreign  policy. 

Professor  Neil  Jacoby,  In  his  book  Multina- 
tional Oil.  has  rightly  stated:  "In  the  end, 
governments  determine  the  number  of  firms 
in  the  industry  and  how  vigorously  they  com- 
pete. Nations  have  gotten  as  much  or  as  little 
competition  as  they  deserve." 

I  submit  that  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, and  other  Western  governments,  today 
deserve  to  have  much  greater  competition  in 
dealing  with  the  producing  countries  than 
exists  at  present.  The  structure  of  the  great 
consortia  In  the  Persian  Gulf,  with  a  few 
integrated  companies  working  in  harmony, 
may  earlier  have  served  Western  Interests, 
In  the  short  term,  when  they  were  able  to 
bargain  effectively  with  the  producers.  But 
now  the  whole  mechanism  of  the  integrated 
company  has  been  turned  round,  to  serve 
the  interests  of  a  foreign  cartel. 

What  we  do  about  the  oil  companies  must 
eventually  depend  on  what  we  wttnt  to  do 
about  the  price  of  oil  and  about  OPEC.  Do 
we  want  to  get  the  oil  price  down?  Or  to  keep 
it  up?  If  the  second,  do  we  really  want  to 
break  up  altogether  the  OPEC  cartel,  which 
Is  the  instrument  for  keeping  It  up?  Or  do 
we  want  to  keep  some  kind  of  controlling 
system,  modified  and  expanded  to  give  rep- 
resentation to  the  rest  of  the  world? 

I  think  myself  that  we  want  this  last  ob- 
jective. I  think  in  the  long  run  It  will  not  be 
tolerable  for  the  rest  of  the  world  to  have  its 
oil  supplies  controlled  by  thirteen  coun- 
tries— or  fifteen  or  sixteen,  even  If  they  In- 
clude Britain. 

It  will  be  not  Just  because  the  cartel  will 
keep  prices  high,  but  perhaps  more  impor- 
tant they — or  at  least  some  of  them — could 
push  prices  down.  This  was  always  the 
deadliest  weapon  in  the  armoury  of  the  first 
oil  monopolist,  John  D.  Rockefeller.  When- 
ever faced  with  a  potential  rival,  he  coiild 
afford  to  bring  his  price  down  to  rock  bot- 
tom, until  he  had  undercut  and  destroyed 
the  opposition.  And  this  is  still  the  night- 
mare of  Investors  in  shale  oil  or  tar  sands. 

Moreover,  it  Is  possible,  I  believe,  that  some 
of  the  members  of  OPEC  may  themselves  be- 
come increasingly  aware  of  the  strains  of 
their  owa  isolation.  Many  of  them,  after  all, 
are  in  very  exf>osed  parts  of  the  world,  up 
against  unfriendly  neighbours,  and  some  of 
them  are  already  beginning  to  show  some 
signs  of  millionaires'  neurosis,  worrying 
about  not  being  loved,  and  being  alone  in 
the  world. 

The  members  of  OPEC  may  themselves  be- 
come more  aware  of  the  perils  of  being  rich 
nations  surrounded  by  poor  ones,  and  they 
may  seek  more  anxiously  to  find  allies  and 
props  in  the  West.  There  Is  every  reason  why 
the  West  should  benefit  from  this  Inseciirlty 
to  establish  a  broader  base  for  controlling 
the  world's  oil  supplies,  in  which  the  con- 
suming countries  and  the  third  world  will 
have  a  say. 

But  this  brings  us  back  to  the  problem  of 
the  international  oil  companies.  For  one  of 
the  chief  effects  of  their  agreements  in  the 
Middle  East,  their  apparently  indissoluble 
marriages,  is  to  reassure  their  partners.  But 
these  close  relationships  are  not,  in  the  end, 
I  maintain,  in  the  Interests  of  either  Western 
security  or  the  Western  consumers.  It  is  not 


simply  that  they  are  underpinning  the  self- 
contained  OPEC  cartel,  and  giving  hostages 
to  the  producing  countrlea.  They  are  provid- 
ing bridges  that  are  altogether  too  brittle, 
too  short  term  and  too  vulnerable.  The  more 
companies  that  can  be  Involved  as  the  buy- 
ers and  distributors  of  oil  from  the  key  pro- 
ducing countries,  the  less  vulnerable  we,  and 
they,  will  be  to  political  resentments  and 
upheavals. 

So  I  submit  that  we  are  not  now  faced 
with  the  old  problem  of  a  conflict  of  interest 
between  antitrust  policy  and  Western  secu- 
rity. I  think  both  interests  now  converge, 
and  should  come  together  to  devise  a  system 
to  limit  the  connections  and  long-term  con- 
tracts between  the  international  giants  and 
the  producers.  If  this  were  to  be  done,  the  oil 
might  not  necessarily  be  cheapwr,  but  our  oil 
policy  in  America  and  in  Europe,  would  be 
more  competitive,  more  flexible,  and  In  the 
long  term  more  secure.  And  the  democratic 
Interests  of  antitrust  policy  would  be  much 
better  served. 


MANAGEMENT-EMPLOYEE  C<X)PER- 
ATION  IN  THE  CONTROL  OP  IN- 
FLATION 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  1975  was 
not  a  good  year  for  the  scheduled  airlines 
generally  and  it  is  now  a  foregone  con- 
clusion that  America's  five  largest  air- 
lines will  report  a  combined  loss  of  more 
than  $200  million  for  the  calendar  year. 
1975. 

Continuing  inflation  and  specifically 
the  skjo-ockettng  costs  of  fuel  and  labor 
have  add3d  enormously  to  the  cost  bur- 
den. 

Eastern  Airlines — one  of  our  major 
carriers  which  has  been  severely  im- 
pacted by  these  pressures — has  been  able 
to  reach  final  agreement  with  its  em- 
ployees and  unions  this  past  weekend 
which  could  well  be  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant actions  taken  this  year  by  any 
corporation  and  group  of  employees  to 
control  inflation. 

The  Air  Line  Pilots  Association,  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists, 
the  Air  Transport  Division  of  the  Trans- 
port Workers  Union  and  the  majority  of 
Eastern's  nonimlon  employees  have 
agreed  to  a  wage  freeze  which  will  save 
that  carrier  $46  million  in  1976. 

This  action  helps  the  airline  and  the 
employees  at  a  time  when  the  most  im- 
portant consideration  is  to  keep  jobs  and 
to  bring  the  carrier  through  its  crisis 
period. 

In  these  times  of  economic  stress  the 
unions  and  management  and  employees 
of  E^astem  Airlines  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  their  demonstration  of  states- 
manship and  cooperation  for  an  achieve- 
ment without  parallel  in  the  Industry, 


INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY  AS- 
SISTANCE AND  ARMS  EXPORT 
CONTROL  ACT  OP  1976 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senate  reconvenes  after  Uie  recess, 
we  will  return  to  consideration  of  S.  2662, 
the  International  Security  Assistance 
and  Arms  Export  Control  Act  of  1976. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  Important  pieces 
of  legislation  that  we  will  consider  this 
year,  and  I  cwnmend  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Assistance — and  particularly  its 
distinguished        chairman.        Senator 
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HuMPHRST — ^for  the  thorough  painstak- 
ing. 8ind  constructive  work  they  have 
done  on  this  measure. 

For  more  than  2  years,  several  of  us 
in  this  Chamber  have  tried  to  under- 
stand administration  policy  toward  the 
sale  of  weapons  abroad,  as  we  have 
watched  this  program  soar  to  nearly  $12 
billion  annually.  In  a  dozen  different 
ways,  we  have  sought  to  clarify  and  un- 
derstand that  policy,  and  have  urged  the 
administration  to  set  criteria  and  guide- 
lines that  would  enable  us  as  a  Nation 
to  gain  some  real  control  over  weapons 
sales.  No  such  ix>llcy  has  been  forth- 
coming from  the  administration;  no  real 
rationale,  no  justification,  for  an  indis- 
criminate purveying  of  arms  that  truly 
makes  us  the  arms  merchants  to  the 
world. 

At  any  time  in  the  past  2  years,  the 
administration  could  have  come  to  us, 
sought  to  work  with  us,  in  devising  real 
policies  on  arms  sales  that  make  sense. 
But  it  has  failed  to  do  so.  This  legisla- 
tion is  the  result.  It  is  a  comprdienslve 
bill,  dealing  with  some  of  the  most  con- 
troversial aspects  of  our  arms  sales  prac- 
tices. It  will  provide  Congress  with  the 
information  we  need  to  be  able  to  make 
our  own  judgments — based  on  our  con- 
stitutional responsibilities — about  arms 
sales  policies.  In  particular  circum- 
stances— where  sales  are  contemplated 
in  excess  of  $25  million — we  would  have 
30  dasrs  in  which,  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, to  exercise  a  veto.  I  should  point 
out  that  at  the  moment  we  have  such  a 
provision,  for  a  20-day  period. 

Since  that  amendment  was  passed — 
at  the  urging  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  — 
we  have  chosen  to  exercise  our  preroga- 
tive only  once,  out  of  total  sales  of  close 
to  $10  billion.  Thus  Congress  has  already 
shown  that  it  will  act  responsibly,  that 
it  Is  not  capricious  in  seeking  greater 
definition  and  understanding  of  weap- 
ons sales  policies. 

Mr.  President,  if  anything,  this  legis- 
lation does  not  go  far  enoufi^.  While  it 
will  for  the  first  time  require  t^e  admin- 
istration to  provide  a  real  rationale  for 
weapons  sales,  it  does  not  appreciably  in- 
crease congressional  control  over  those 
sales.  At  least  it  is  a  beginning,  a  use- 
ful beginning.  Fbr  we  aU  realize  that 
the  United  States  is  not  r^tlly  unin- 
volved  in  potential  conflict  abroad,  sim- 
ply because  we  supply  arms  instead  of 
our  own  forces.  Conflict  begun  and  sus- 
tained with  our  arms — perhaps  in  a  vola- 
tile area  like  the  Persian  Gulf — could 
still  affect  U.S.  vital  Interests,  and  could 
still  raise  the  risk  of  our  being  dragged 
into  conflict  we  do  not  want. 

When  S.  2662  comes  before  the  Sen- 
ate again,  after  the  recess,  I  will  offer 
some  amendmoits  to  strengthen  the  bill, 
and  then  will  strongly  support  its  pas- 
sage. But  that  must  not  be  the  end  of  our 
efforts.  We  must  use  what  limited  au- 
thority it  will  provide;  we  must  exercise 
the  oversight:  we  must  examine  the  de- 
tails of  administration  policy;  we  must 
continue  to  press  for  real  efforts  to  se- 
cure control  of  the  flow  of  arms  to  vola- 
tile parts  of  the  world.  I  am  gratified  that 
two  of  my  amendments  were  accepted 
by  the  subcommittee — broadening  the 


effort  at  arms  control — ^with  seller  and 
buyer  nation  alike — ^requiring  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  to 
provide  Congress  with  arms  control  im- 
pact statements  about  the  effects  of  arms 
sales. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  recess,  I  urge 
our  colleagues  to  study  this  bill  very 
carefully,  along  with  the  committee  re- 
port. I  am  sure  that  they  will  agree  with 
my  belief  that  Senator  Humphrey  and 
his  colleagues  on  the  committee  have 
done  excellent  work;  and  I  am  sure  that 
we  in  the  Senate  will  be  able  to  make  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  shaping 
of  sane  and  sensible  foreign  policies  for 
our  Nation  in  this  vital  area. 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CLEAN  AIR 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  BAN  ON  AERO- 
SOL SPRAY  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Altering  today  an  amendment  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act  amendments  ttiat  were 
voted  to  be  reported  out  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  yesterday  afternoon. 
TTie  Clean  Air  Act  amendments  contain 
a  specific  part  dealing  with  ozone  pro- 
tection, which  I  and  several  of  our  col- 
leagues drafted  last  fall  and  had  adopted 
by  the  Cwnmittee  oa  Public  Works.  How- 
ever, the  specific  section  legislating  a 
prohibition,  or  ban,  on  a  date  certain 
for  the  use  of  aerosol  products  contain- 
ing halocarbons  was  not  added  in  com- 
mittee. While  there  was  support  for  this 
action,  and  a  numl>er  of  our  colleagues 
support  such  an  actfon,  I  believe 
we  shall  need  to  address  this  is- 
sue before  the  Senate.  Therefore, 
once  the  Clean  Air  Act  amendments 
have  been  reported  to  the  Chamber,  and 
we  commence  debate  on  the  bill,  I  shall 
offer  this  amendment  to  the  ozone  pro- 
tection section  to  ban  the  manufacture, 
production,  export  and  import  of  aerosol 
products  containing  halocarbons  after 
January  1,  1978. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  amendment  I  Intend 
to  offer  banning  aerosol  spray  products 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcoeo. 

Tliere  being  no  objection^  the  text  of 
the  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

AlCENDMKNT 

"Sec.  153.  (a)  On  and  after  January  1, 
1978,  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b), 
it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  manu- 
facture, produce,  import  or  export  from  the 
United  States,  aerosol  containers  containing 
halocarbons. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shaU  consider  the 
available  reports,  consult  with  appropriate 
Federal  agencies  and  scientific  entitles,  and 
afford  the  opportunity  for  public  hearing, 
and  if  he  then 

"(1)  finds  that  no  significant  risk  to  the 
public  health,  safety,  or  welfare  Is,  or  may 
be  posed  by  the  discharge  of  halocarbons 
into  the  ambient  air  from  aerosol  containers, 
then  he  shaU,  by  rule,  modify  or  rescind  the 
prohibition  in  Sec.  163  (a)  in  whole  or  in 
part  consistent  with  that  finding,  or 

"(2)  determines  that  a  particular  use  of 
halocarbons  in  aerosol  containers  is  essen- 
tial for  the  public  health  or  welfare  and  an 
adequate  substitute  for  halocarbons  Is  not 
available,  he  may  grant  specific  permits  for 
the  use  of  smaU  quantities  of  halocarbons 
in  aerosol  containers  in  such  situations.  Es- 


sential uses  may  include  but  are  not  limited 
to,  some  of  the  various  appUcatlons  of  halo- 
carbons In  the  pharmaceutical  and  electrical 
Industrial  industries. 

"(c)  From  time  to  time  the  Administrator 
may  revise  any  of  the  regulations  Issued  pur- 
suant to  this  section  in  the  light  of  new  evi- 
dence as  to  the  need  for  such  regulations. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  My  efforts  to  see  a 
ban  enacted  on  aerosol  products  has  in- 
volved testimony  before  the  Senate  Aero- 
nautical and  Since  Sciences  ad  hoc  Sub- 
conunittee  on  the  Upper  Atmosphere, 
and  niunerous  statements  in  the  Record 
on  this  vital  issue  of  concern  to  the 
coimtry. 

My  reason  for  pursuing  an  outrlglifc 
ban  on  aerosol  products  is  based  on 
tiiree  specific  reasons  for  this  action  to 
be  taken  now.  The  first,  there  Is  a  nearly 
10-year  lae  time  between  the  release  of 
halocarbons  and  their  impact  on  the 
ozone  layer.  Even  If  a  ban  were  in  force 
today,  the  deleterious  effects  due  to  ozone 
depletion  would  continue  for  a  decade: 
of  potential  damage  we  cannot  antici- 
pate with  certainty. 

Second,  consider  the  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, often  absolute,  which  some  say 
must  be  demonstrated  before  aerosol 
controls  are  initiated.  Again,  let  me  re- 
iterate the  preponderance  of  evidence 
which  monthly,  for  t|he  last  year,  has 
made  the  probability  of  ozone  depletion 
more  likely  and  closer  to  certain.  I  ques- 
tion how  long  we  can  await  proof  positive 
while  risking  the  sizeable,  unforeseen  im- 
pacts to  our  environment. 

Third,  I  seriously  doubt  tiiat  the  con- 
sequences of  controlling  halocarbons  as 
I  have  proposed  imposes  any  undue  or 
inequitable  hardships  on  the  public  or 
industry.  On  balance,  recognizing  the 
great  risks  we  take  by  waiting  longer  to 
restrict  the  present  level  of  emissions,  by 
wdting  longer  for  research  results  that 
may  be  years  away,  and  by  not  realizing 
the  reasonable  alternatives  to  halocar- 
bon  propellants  now.  we  may  be  maMng 
a  grievous  error. 


SENATOR  GLENN  CLARIFIES  POSI- 
TIONS ON  WEDNESDAY  VOTES 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week,  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  began  a  sym- 
posium on  long-range  policy  planning 
by  Government,  under  Uie  tiUe  of  "Our 
Third  Century:  Directions."  Because  of 
my  interest  in  this  subject.  Chairman 
RiBicoFF  was  kind  enough  to  designate 
me  ad  hoc  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  purposes  of  the  symposium.  Our  dis- 
cussions began  with  a  presentation  by 
Vice  President  Rockefeller,  who.  be- 
cause of  his  lengthy  experience  in  all 
levels  of  government  and  his  work  on 
the  Commission  on  Critical  Choices,  is 
uniquely  qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject 
matter  l>eing  addressed  by  the  committee. 

In  the  middle  of  his  testimony  we  were 
notified  of  a  vote  on  an  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Stevens  to  S.  2371 
which  would  have  excluded  from  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  certain  sections  of 
the  Glacier  Bay  Naticmal  Monument. 
Had  I  voted  on  that  amendment,  I  would 
have  had  to  interrupt  the  Vice  President 
and  recess  the  session  of  the  committee. 
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In  view  of  the  tightness  of  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident's time  schedule,  and  my  view  of 
the  importance  of  what  he  had  to  say, 
I  chose  not  to  do  so.  My  vote  would  have 
been  against  the  amendment  which  was 
rejected  by  the  Senate  by  33  yeas  to  53 
nays.  My  decision  not  to  vote  was  based 
in  part  on  indications  that  the  amend- 
ment would  be  defeated  handily  in  spite 
of  my  absence. 

The  press  of  business  of  Wednesday 
was  also  responsible  for  my  vote  on  the 
veto  override  of  the  milk  price  support 
bill.  I  voted  to  override  that  veto.  I  had 
been  advised  the  bill  did  not  exceed  our 
budget  limits  but  at  the  time  of  my  vote 
I  had  not  been  advised  that  a  letter  had 
been  issued  by  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee shortly  before  the  vote  indicating 
that  enactment  of  the  legislation  would 
have  been  inconsistent  with  the  second 
concurrent  congressional  budget  resolu- 
tion. Had  I  known  that,  I  would  have 
voted  to  sustain  the  President  out  of  con- 
cern for  fiscal  responsibility,  despite  my 
sympathy  with  the  objectives  of  the  bill. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
decided  to  sustain  the  veto  and  adhere  to 
the  budgetary  principles  which  we  have 
established  and  are  obligated  to  observe. 


SENATOR  KENNEDY'S  ROLE  IN 
HEALTH 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  owe  colleagues'  attention  to  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  New  England  Journal  of 
Medicine  which  points  out  the  outstand- 
ing leadership  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  Senator  Edward  M. 
Kennedy,  in  the  area  of  scientific  and 
medical  affairs.  These  issues  are  not  ones 
which  gain  high  public  interest  but  they 
do  have  a  great  impact  on  our  society. 
The  Senator  is  to  fce  commended  for 
such  outstanding  leadership.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Medicine  and  Public  Aftaixs 
(By  Daniel  S.  Oreenberg) 

(Kennedy — He  Has  Assumed  a  Major  Role 
In  Scientific  and  Medical  Affairs.) 

Amidst  the  abundance  of  defects  and 
virtues  that  are  publicly  ascribed  to  Edward 
M.  Kennedy,  sparse  notes  has  been  taken 
of  the  Senator's  enduring  and  Influential 
presence  In  national  policymaking  on  scien- 
tific and  medical  affairs. 

Within  the  Congress,  the  field,  though  not 
enr^pty,  Is  not  crowded  with  competitors, 
probably  because  the  Issues  are  mostly 
esoteric  and  low  In  public  Interest  and  polit- 
ical profit.  Kennedy's  motives  for  Involve- 
ment will  thus  evoke  a  variety  of  theories, 
ranging  from  base  to  noble.  But  let  us  side- 
step such  stuff  and  take  inventory  of  the 
role — a  generally  constructive  one.  It  seems 
to  this  observer — that  Kennedy  has  assumed 
on  matters  that  are  usually  below  the 
threshold  of  general  press  notice. 

During  1976,  at  least  five  particular  Items 
of  Importance  to  the  scientific  and  medical 
communities  will,  let  us  call  It,  go  critical  In 
Washington.  On  four  of  them,  Kennedy  has 
been  a  prime  mover,  while  on  the  fifth,  his 
presence  Is  of  major  importance  to  the  par- 
ties involved.  In  all  cases,  his  vantage  point 


for  involvement  has  been  one  or  another  of 
two  subcommittees  that  he  chairs  on  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee — the 
subcommittee  on  health  and  the  special  sub- 
committee on  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. By  and  large,  the  Issues  involved  are 
centered  on  the  ground  rules  for  the  federal 
government's  relations  with  the  two  profes- 
sional communities.  But  serious  questions  of 
public  policy  are  clearly  involved,  and  Ken- 
nedy has  tended  to  focus  on  these.  Let's  look 
at  the  five  items: 

1.  April  is  the  scheduled  delivery  time  for 
what  is  supposed  to  be  a  major  contribution 
toward  clarifying  the  government's  confxised 
and  unraveling  responsibilities  toward  bio- 
medical research.  At  Kennedy's  prompting, 
and  following  laborious  dickerings  with  the 
Administration,  the  White  House  last  year 
finally  created  the  President's  Biomedical 
Research  Panel  to  undertake  an  extm:ilnatlon 
of  the  biomedical  research  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, which  mainly  means,  of  course,  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  The  political 
gene^es  of  this  creation  are  complex  an<} 
covered  by  the  debris  of  many  upheavals  In 
the  upper  echelons  of  NIH  and  HEW,  but  the 
issues  persist. 

Among  them  are  the  r.eed  for  some  policy 
guides  on  the  purpose,  scope,  and  scale  of 
federal  support  of  biomedical  research,  the 
wisdom  of  privileged  positions  for  cancer  and 
heart  research  in  the  NIH  complex,  and  the 
extent  of  federal  responsibility  for  training 
researchers.  The  study  is  the  first  of  Its  kind 
In  over  a  decade,  and.  assuming  that  it  is  per- 
suasive. Is  likely  to  have  a  major  effect  on 
Congressional  and  Executive  dealings  with 
virtually  all  aspects  of  this  nation's  vast  bio- 
medical research  enterprise.  Kennedy  has 
said  that  his  health  subcommittee  will  hold 
hearings  on  the  Panel's  report,  and,  on  the 
basis  of  his  past  performance,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  the  hearings  will  be  long,  de- 
tailed, and  illuminating.  The  imminence  of 
the  report  has  already  had  an  affect  on  Con- 
gressional deltl)eratlons  concerning  NIH. 
When  an  effort  was  made  In  September  to 
pare  down  a  budgetary  Increase  for  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute,  and  spread  some  of 
the  funds  to  other  parts  of  NIH.  the  Panel's 
inquiry  was  cited  as  an  argument  for  leaving 
things  as  they  are  until  the  report  can  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Whatever  it  is  that 
results  from  the  Panel's  work.  It  Is  to  be  noted 
that  if  Kennedy  had  not  conceived  of  the 
study  and  bargained  It  out  with  a  resistant 
Administration,  there  would  be  no  Panel. 

2.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  National 
Commission  for  the  Protection  of  Human 
Subjects  of  Biomedical  and  Behavioral  Re- 
search, which  was  created  by  the  National 
Research  Act  of  1974.  The  genesis  of  the  Com- 
mission was  In  the  emotion-ridden  con- 
troversy that  has  been  generated  by  fetal  re- 
search. As  pressures  grew  for  banning  federal 
support  for  such  research.  Kennedy  effec- 
tively cooled  the  dispute  by  proposing  a 
temporary  moratorium  while  the  newly 
created  Commission  concentrated  its  initial 
efforts  on  drafting  guidelines  for  HEW.  The 
result  is  a  matter  of  dispute  among  various 
contenders  on  this  issue:  the  prohibitionists 
contend  that  the  rules  allow  too  much,  while 
some  researchers  believe  that  the  rules  are 
too  restrictive. 

But  considering  the  lunatic  mood  that  was 
beginning  to  take  over  the  debate,  and  the 
legal  perils  that  confronted  many  researchers, 
the  Commission  maneuver  probably  accom- 
plished as  much  of  a  salvage  operation  as 
could  be  hoped  for.  The  Commission,  which 
has  since  turned  Its  attention  to  other  as- 
pects of  human  experimentation,  is  due  to 
expire  at  the  end  of  this  year.  Kennedy,  how- 
ever, has  Introduced  legislation  (S.  261S) 
that  would  make  It  permanent  and  extend 
Its  Jurisdiction — now  restricted  to  HEW — to 
all  government  agencies.  The  Inspiration  for 


this  was  the  hearings  that  Kennedy  recently 
held  on  the  Army's  and  CIA's  experimenta- 
tion with  hallucinogenic  drugs  on  unwary 
subjects. 

Many  researchers  regard  the  Commission 
as  a  dangerous  intervention  into  freedom  of 
research.  It  may,  in  fact,  turn  out  to  be  Just 
that.  But,  composed  as  it  Is  of  physicians 
and  scientists  who  are  at  least  Informed 
about  the  peculiar  problems  involved  in  hu- 
man experimentation,  the  Commission  is 
surely  pieferable  to  leaving  the  Issue  to  the 
public-relations  ploys  of  various  Interest 
groups.  Its  products  are  advisory  rather  than 
mandatory:  thus,  there  is  no  danger  that 
it  will  write  unappealable  rules.  Presumably, 
however,  it  will  take  a  wide  body  of  fact 
and  opinion  into  consideration.  The  same 
cannot  be  said  of  the  interest  groups  that 
are  deployed  around  this  complex  subject. 

3.  Kennedy  is  only  one  of  several  legisla- 
tors who  have  investigated  and  exposed  the 
infirmities  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. Rep.  L.  H.  Fountain  (D-N.C.)  and 
Senator  Oaylord  Nelson  (D-Wisc.)  were  on 
the  scene  long  before  him  and  merit  praise 
for  important  work  well  done.  But  when  it 
comes  to  the  FDA's  performance  and  non- 
performance, there's  plenty  to  );o  around  to 
keep  all  inquiries  occupied,  and  Kennedy 
has  found  much  to  ferret  out.  WhUe  the  in- 
vestigation by  his  legislative  colleagues  have 
produced  reforms  in  the  FDA,  Kennedy's  in- 
quiries have  prodded  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
Into  setting  up  what  is  described  as  the  most 
far-reaching  study  yet  made  on  how  the 
agency  goes  about  its  task  .of  assuring  the 
safety  and  efficacy  of  drugs.  This  study  titled 
the  Secretary's  Review  Panel  on  New  Drug 
Regulation,  was  initiated  after  a  group  of 
past  and  present  FDA  employees  and  con- 
sultants charged  before  Kennedy's  health 
subcommittee  that  FDA  Lb  excessively  accom- 
modating to  the  Interests  of  the  pharma- 
ceutical industry.  The  head  of  FDA  has 
denied  this  following  a  study  that  he  made 
of  the  charges,  but  the  Review  Panel,  in  an 
Interim  report,  has  rejected  his  findings.  The 
Panel's  final  rep>ort  is  scheduled  to  be  de- 
livered in  June  and  will  almost  certainly  be 
examined  by  Kennedy  in  public  hearings. 

4.  On  the  amorphous  issue  of  national 
science  policy,  whatever  that  might  be,  and 
the  specific  issue  of  White  House  science  ad- 
vice, Kennedy  has  long  been  the  most  in- 
fluential figure  in  the  Senate.  Three  years 
ago,  he  sponsored  a  bill  that,  among  other 
things,  would  have  made  it  national  policy 
to  assure  employment  for  all  scientists,  en- 
gineers, and  technicians;  the  bill  would  also 
have  required  that  federal  spending  on  ■•civi- 
lian" research  and  development  be  brought 
up  at  least  to  the  level  of  military  R  &  D — 
a  matter  of  three  or  four  billion  dollars. 
There  was  never  a  chance  of  the  bill  making 
It  through  both  houses,  though  in  1974.  the 
Senate  passed  a  pared-down  version,  appar- 
ently out  of  deference  to  Kennedy's  inter- 
est in  the  subject. 

Since  the  House  showed  no  interest  in 
the  measure,  the  bill  was  becalmed  after 
that,  but  It  was  placed  on  center  stage  this 
month  because  one  of  Its  provisions  con- 
cerns the  restoration  of  the  White  Hotise 
science  office  that  Nixon  abolished  in  1973. 
The  House,  in  close  collaboration  with  the 
Administration,  passed  a  bill  in  November 
that  would  create  an  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy  whose  director  would  also 
serve  as  presidential  science  adviser.  The 
Administration,  working  through  Vice-Presi- 
dent Rockefeller,  urged  the  Senate  to  ap- 
prove the  House  version.  Kennedy,  however, 
balked  on  the  grounds  that  the  House -passed 
version  fails  to  give  the  director  sufficient 
authority  for  assuring  that  scientific  and 
technical  advice  is  Integrated  into  policy- 
making. Kennedy  insists  that  the  director 
of  the  office  should  also  serve  on  the  National 
Security  Council  and  the  Domestic  Coun- 
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cU,  and  that  his  office  should  report  an- 
nually to  the  Congress — provisions  not  con- 
tained in  the  House  bill.  Their  impcHrtanoe 
is  that  the  council  memberships  would  take 
the  director  deep  into  policy  deliberations.  If 
only  as  a  witness,  and  the  annual  report 
would  give  the  Congress  an  opportunity  to 
take  a  close  look  at  White  House  decision 
making  on  science  and  technology.  Backers 
of  the  House  version  point  out  that  the 
President  traditionally  has  had  the  right  to 
work  out  his  own  staff  procedures;  further- 
more, they  argue,  there  is  no  way  to  require 
the  President  to  heed  advisers  who  have 
been  forced  upon  him  by  Congress.  At  this 
writing,  the  matter  is  not  settled,  but  Ken- 
nedy Is  deeply  involved  with  It  and  is  work- 
ing to  persuade  his  Senate  colleagues  that 
his  formula  is  the  one  they  should  support. 

5.  Finally,  there  is  the  issue  of  peer  review 
on  research  proposals.  The  two  major  users 
of  peer  review,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion and  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
are  periodically  beset  with  charges  that  the 
method  encourages  backscratchlng,  enrich- 
ment of  the  already  rich,  and  reinforcement 
of  scientific  orthodoxy.  They  reply,  in  effect, 
that  it  may  be  a  problem-ridden  system  for 
giving  out  research  money,  but  it's  better 
than  all  the  others.  As  chairman  of  sub- 
committees with  Jurisdiction  over  both 
agencies,  Kennedy  has  been  providing  them 
with  defe'iisive  support  against  their  more 
primitive  right-wing  assaUants.  This  has 
been  particularly  useful  for  NSF,  which  has 
been  having  a  bad  season  in  Congress. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  Kennedy  has 
been  thumping  on  the  issue  of  getting 
broader  public  Involvement  into  science- 
policy  decisions,  m  which  he  would  include 
the  granting  process.  The  Senator  is  yet  to 
spell  out  in  any  detail  Just  how  he  would 
cut  the  general  public  into  deciding  which 
grant  application  on  molecular  biology  is 
most  meritorious.  But  NSF,  always  eager  to 
please  Congress,  has  already  responded  with 
a  series  of  meetings  around  the.  country  at 
which  representatives  of  public  interest  and 
citizens  groups,  as  well  as  Just  plain  citizens, 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  science 
policy  matters.  The  forums  are  NSF's  own 
creation,  „  but  directions  to  broaden  citizen 
participation  were  written  into  NSF's  author- 
ization bill  last  year  by  Kennedy. 

Skeptics  will  point  out  that  the  deeds 
attributed  above  to  Kennedy  are,  for  the 
most  part,  actually  the  work  of  his  large 
and  able  staff — which  is  true.  But  then,  any 
Senator  can  hire  a  large  and  able  staff.  They 
are  all  large,  but  Kennedy's  is,  by  general 
agreement,  one  of  the  most  able  in  the  Con- 
gress. Furthermore,  he  is  usually  there 
throughout  the  long  and  often  tedious  hear- 
ings that  take  up  these  matters,  and  he  comes 
across  as  being  well  Informed  and  alert  about 
the  complex  issues  involved. 

None  of  this  washes  out  the  stain  of 
Chappaquiddick  or  tells  us  whether  the 
Senator  someday  ought  or  ought  not  to  be 
President,  or  why  he  Is  bothering  with  these 
less-than-cosmic  issues  that  most  of  his 
colleagues  consider  beneath  serious  notice. 
This  report  is  simply  to  take  note  of  the 
generally  neglected  fact  that  on  matters  con- 
cerning science  and  medical  affairs — includ- 
ing several  not  cited  above,  such  as  national 
health  Insurance  and  medical-school  fi- 
nances— Kennedy  has  been  deeply  Involved 
and  responsible,  more  so  than  any  of  his 
99  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 


THE  DOMINION  OP  NEW  ZEALAND 
NATIONAL  DAY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  geo- 
graphically Isolated  but  generally  pros- 
perous, New  Zealand  places  great  im- 
portance on  the  United  Nations  and  its 
role  in  the  world  organization. 


New  Zealand,  composed  of  two  major 
islands  is  situated  about  1.200  miles 
southeast  of  Australia,  was  populated 
many  centuries  ago  by  a  sturdy  race  of 
Polynesians  called  Maoris;  however,  it 
was  not  until  1642  that  the  world  knew 
of  the  existence  of  these  islands.  New 
Zealand's  foreign  policy  orientation  is 
chiefly  toward  the  developed  democratic 
nations  and  Southeast  Asia,  with  special 
concern  for  the  South  Pacific.  While  the 
maintenance  of  Commonwealth  ties  re- 
mains one  of  the  major  guiding  prin- 
ciples in  its  international  relations,  New 
Zealand  has  also  established  a  close 
working  relationship  with  the  United 
States  to  attain  the  common  objectives 
of  the  two  countries. 

New  Zealand  has  a  parliamentary  sys- 
tem of  government  closely  patterned  on 
that  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  is  a 
fully  independent  member  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations.  It  has  no 
written  constitution.  Executive  authority 
is  vested  in  the  16  member  Cabinet,  led 
by  the  Prime  Minister — the  leader  of 
the  political  party  or  coalition  of  parties 
that  holds  the  majority  of  seats  in  Par- 
liament. All  Cabinet  ministers  must  be 
Members  of  Parliament  and  are  collec- 
tively responsible  to  it. 

The  unicameral  Parliament — House  of 
Representatives — ^has  87  Members,  four 
of  whom  must  be  Maoris  who  are  elected 
on  a  separate  roll.  Representatives  are 
elected  for  3-year  terms. 

The  judiciary  consists  of  the  Court 
of  Appeal,  the  Sm)reme  Court,  and  the 
Magistrates'  Courts.  The  law  applied  in 
the  courts  has  three  principal  sources — 
the  common  law  of  England,  certain 
statutes  of  the  British  Parliament  en- 
acted before  1947,  and  statutes  of  the 
New  Zealand  Parliament.  In  interpreting 
the  common  law,  the  courts  have  been 
concerned  with  preserving  uniformity 
with  the  common  law  as  interpreted  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  This  unity  is  in- 
sured not  only  by  the  existence  of  the 
Privy  Coimcil  as  the  final  court  of  appeal 
but  also  by  the  practice  of  the  judges 
of  following  English  decisions,  even 
though  they  are,  in  theory,  not  bound 
by  them. 

Such  a  good  neighbor  deserves  an  ova- 
tion from  the  American  people  on  its  Na- 
tional Day. 


LEBANON 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  little 
more  than  2  months  ago,  in  a  statement 
to  the  Senate,  I  expressed  the  concern 
of  many  Americans  over  the  hviman  and 
political  tragedy  of  Lebanon.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Refugees, 
I  was  especially  concerned  over  the 
moimting  humanitarian  problems  result- 
ing from  the  civil  strife,  and  made  a 
number  of  suggestions  for  American  pol- 
icy and  action,  including  strong  support 
for  the  humanitarian  efforts  being  made 
by  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross— ICRC. 

At  the  time,  another  cease-fire  had 
been  declared,  and  there  was  new  hope  in 
many  quarters  that  meaningful  efforts 
were  xmderway  by  all  parties  concerned 
to  bring  peace  and  relief  to  the  Lebanese 
people.  Developments  since  then  are  a 
matter   of    record,    however,    and   last 


month  saw  some  of  the  heaviest  fighting 
of  the  long  civil  strife. 

A  short  time  ago  a  new  cease-fire  was 
announced.  Although  the  situation  re- 
mains critical,  and  new  fighting  is  pre- 
dicted by  some,  reports  suggest  for  now 
that  conditions  are  stabilizing  and  that 
all  parties  are  working  to  promote  a 
separation  of  forces  and  an  equitable 
resolution  of  the  political  issues  at  stake. 
And  this  morning's  report  of  meetings 
between  the  Presidents  of  Lebanon  and 
Ssrria  is  a  hopeful  sign  for  the  future. 

But  in  the  aftermath  of  mtiny  months 
of  civil  strife,  we  must  not  forget  the 
very  serious  himianitarian  problems  re- 
sulting from  the  tragic  conflict — espe- 
cially after  the  heavy  fighting  earlier  this 
year. 

Field  reports  on  the  full  extent  of  hu- 
manitarian needs  are  still  sketchy,  and 
assessments  are  continuing  by  the  Leb- 
anese Government,  the  ICRC  and  others. 
But  at  least  four  problems  deserve  our 
immediate  interest  and  concern. 

A  major  problem  relates  to  displaced 
persons,  most  of  whom  lost  their  homes 
and  possessions.  They  are  in  lu'gent  need 
of  blankets,  clothing,  shelter,  medicine, 
and  other  necessities  of  life.  Conservative 
estimates  put  the  number  of  displaced 
persons  at  some  10.000  in  an  area  of 
greater  Beirut,  and  some  150.000  more 
in  the  rest  of  Lebanon,  mainly  in  the 
south.  A  good  share  of  the  latter  group 
is  now  found  in  make-shift  camps  on  the 
outskirts  of  Beirut.  The  number  of  dis- 
placed persons  within  the  coimtry  is  con- 
tinuing to  moimt.  however,  as  Lebanese 
who  fled  the  country  in  recent  months 
return  to  And  their  houses  destr^ed. 

A  seccmd  problem  concerns  tl^  proper 
care  and  treatment  of  uncounted  thou- 
sands who  were  woimded  in  the  fighting. 
Medical  supplies  and  equipment,  sis  well 
as  hospital  beds,  are  in  very  short  supply, 
and  the  Lebanese  Government  has  made 
special  appeals  through  the  ICRC  and 
other  channels  for  immediate  assistance 
in  this  area  of  urgent  need.  Compounding 
the  situation  is  the  breakdown  of  nor- 
mal medical  services  in  Lebanon,  as  a 
result  of  the  civil  strife. 

A  third  problem,  of  special  concern  to 
many  Americans,  relat^  to  the  continu- 
ing desire  of  many  Lebanese  nationals, 
including  displaced  persons,  to  leave  their 
country,  most  often  to  join  close  family 
members  in  the  United  States  and  else- 
where. No  figures  are  available  on  the 
number  of  those  wishing  to  leave.  But 
I  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
because  of  many  appeals  in  their  behalf 
which  have  been  made  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Refugees. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  apart  from  the 
general  humanitarian  problems  of  Leba- 
nese nationals  outlined  above,  there  is 
also  a  very  special  problem  relating  to 
some  2,000  Middle  East  refugees  who  are 
currently  in  transit  in  Beirut  and  who 
are  eligible  or  slated  for  entry  into  the 
United  States  under  the  seventh  prefer- 
ence of  the  immigration  and  nationality 
laws,  "these  refugees  are  under  the  man- 
date of  the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees — ^UNHCR. 

The  bulk  of  these  refugees  are  Assyri- 
ans, but  they  sdso  include  several  hun- 
dred Armenians.  And  nearly  all  of  them 
have  family  members  or  friends  in  the 
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United  States.  Reports  from  the  volun- 
tary agencies  working  In  the  field  Indi- 
cate these  refugees  are  an  especially 
vulnerable  group,  and  their  care  and 
protection  is  a  matter  of  very  urgent 
concern. 

Our  Oovemment  has  known  this  for 
many  months.  But,  despite  the  emer- 
gency, for  unknown  reasons  It  has  failed 
to  move  expeditiously  on  the  processing 
of  those  refugees  requesting  resettlement 
in  the  United  States.  The  time  is  long 
overdue  for  Immediate  action  in  this 
matter  of  concern  to  many  Americans. 

\fr.  President,  the  agenda  for  Lebanon 
Is  clear. 

First.  I  strongly  recommend  that  the 
President  make  an  immediate  contribu- 
tion, from  available  funds,  to  the  ICRC. 
The  hiunanitarian  services  of  the  ICRC 
imve  been  mdispensable  in  helping  to 
bring  peace  and  relief  In  many  areas  of 
the  world.  And  today  In  Lebanon  the 
efforts  of  the  ICRC— in  cooperation  with 
the  Lebanese  Red  Cross.  Palestinian  Red 
Crescent,  and  other  groups — deserve  the 
full  support  of  concerned  governments 
in  a  position  to  help. 

An  ICRC  appeal  to  our  Government 
has  been  pending  for  nearly  2  weeks.  Al- 
though I  fully  recognize  that  we  have 
been  sending  medical  supplies  to  Leba- 
non through  the  American  University 
Hospital  in  Beirut,  It  distresses  me  that 
we  can  treat  so  lightly  an  appeal  for  aid 
from  the  ICRC.  Humanitarian  needs 
among  the  people  of  Lebanon  are  lu-gent 
today,  and  I  strongly  recommend  an  Im- 
mediate contribution  to  the  ICRC. 

Second,  In  the  interest  of  family  re- 
union. I  recommend  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  thoroughly  review  the  situ- 
ation of  Lebanese  nationals  wishing  to 
emigrate  to  the  United  States,  and  do 
what  it  can  to  facilitate  the  processing 
of  their  visa  applications  under  the  Im- 
migrratlon  and  nationality  laws. 

Third.  I  recommend  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  Immediately  dis- 
patch to  Beirut  suflScient  personnel  to 
expedite  the  processmg  of  In  transit  refu- 
gees who  are  under  the  mandate  of  the 
UNHCR.  The  UNHCR  is  prepared  to  as- 
sist this  movement,  but  the  major  key  to 
resolving  the  current  problem  of  these 
refugees  lies  in  Washington. 

And.  fourth,  I  am  hopeful  that  8. 
2941— the  Lebanese  relief  bill  Introduced 
yesterday  by  Senators  Abottrzzk  and 
Humphrey  and  myself — will  be  acted 
upon  very  soon  with  the  full  support  of 
the  administration. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  briefly  outlined 
some  urgent  humanitarian  problems  In 
Lebanon  and  the  kinds  of  efforts  our 
country  should  be  making.  Peace  and  re- 
lief are  needed  In  Lebanon  today.  And 
hopefully  all  concerned  with  the  human 
and  political  tragedy  of  Lebanon  will 
work  to  accomplish  these  ends. 


SHEILA  YOUNG— GOLD  MEDAL 

WINNER 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
pride  In  bringing  to  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion the  fact  that  a  courageous,  young 
lady  from  the  State  of  Michigan  is  the 
U.S.  first  gold  medal  winner  In  the  XH 


Winter  Olympiad.  I  speak,  of  course,  of 
Olympic  speed-skater  Sheila  Young  of 
Detroit,  who  today  won  the  first-place 
Gold  Medal  in  the  500-meter  race  in 
Innsbruck.  Austria.  Sheila's  remarkable 
accomplishment  came  (xily  one  day  after 
she  surprised  all  competitors  by  winning 
a  second-place  Sliver  Medal  in  the  gruel- 
ing 1,500-meter  race.  Only  last  week. 
Sheila  had  set  a  new  world  women's  rec- 
ord for  500  meters  during  a  pre-Olymplc 
race  in  Switzerland. 

Olympic  speed-skaUng  victories  are 
somewhat  of  a  Michigan  tradition.  It  is 
Interestmg  to  note  that  at  the  1964  Win- 
ter Olympics  also  held  at  Innsbruck.  Aus- 
tria, there  was  another  Michigan  speed- 
skater — Terry  McDermott  of  Essexville — 
who  won  the  only  Gold  Medal  for  the 
United  States  In  the  men's  500-meter 
event. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  about  Sheila  Young's 
great  victories  which  appeared  in  today's 
Washington  Star  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Sheila  Skates  to  Rbcobd  Gold  Medal 
FOE   UJ3. 

iNNSBKucx. — Speed  skating  star  Sbella 
Toung  of  Detroit  added  a  gold  medal  to  her 
previous  silver  by  winning  the  600-meter 
speed  skating  race  at  the  12th  Winter  Olym- 
pics Games  today. 

Young,  who  set  a  world  record  of  40.91  for 
the  SOO  meters  at  Davos,  Switzerland  last 
Saturday,  broke  the  Olympic  record  today 
with  a  clocking  of  42.76. 

Cathy  Prlestner  of  Canada  won  the  sUver 
medal  and  Tatlana  Averlna  of  the  Soviet 
Union  took  the  bronze.  Averlna  also  won  the 
bronze  medal  In  the  1,500-meter  race. 

Young,  a  25-year-old  powerhouse,  won  the 
silver  medal  Thursday  In  the  1,500  meters 
and  moved  Into  the  gold  medal  class  by 
winning  her  specialty  today. 

Young's  victory  put  the  second  dent  In 
the  Soviet  Union's  gold  medal  domination. 
Earlier  today,  the  Russians  won  their  third 
gold  medal  of  these  young  games  when  Nlko- 
lay  Kruglov  won  the  20-kUometer  biathlon 
race  at  nearby  Seefeld  In  1  hour  14  minutes 
12.26  seconds. 

The  Russian  skier-shooter  had  only  two 
minutes  In  penalties  added  to  this  racing 
time  for  misses  from  the  targets  to  give  the 
Soviet  Union  Its  third  gold  medal  of  these 
games.  Austria's  Pranz  Klammer  won  the 
men's  downhill  Thursday  for  the  other  non- 
Russian  gold  medal. 

Heikkl  Ikola  of  Finland  won  the  biathlon 
silver  medal  in  1:15:54.10,  also  with  a  two- 
nUnute  penalty.  Aleksandr  Ellzarov  of  the 
Soviet  Union  was  third  In  1:16:05.67  for  the 
bronze. 

Marglt  Schumann.  East  Germany's  reign- 
ing world  champion,  set  a  new  track  record 
on  the  870-meter-long  run  and  took  over 
the  lead  today  by  winning  the  third  of  four 
heats  In  the  women's  singles  luge. 

The  East  German  gold  medal  favorite 
slashed  down  the  course  in  42.28  seconds  for 
an  aggregate  three-run  time  of  2  minutes 
7.96  seconds  and  Jumped  from  fifth  to  first 
place. 

Elisabeth  Demleitner  kept  West  Germany's 
hopes  alive  with  a  run  of  42.38  seconds  for 
a  second-place  overall  time  of  2:08.06.  She 
also  eclipsed  her  old  record  of  42.63  on  this 
track. 

Kathleen  Homstad  of  Goleta,  CalU.,  was 
the  top  American  finisher,  ending  up  18th 
In  the  run  at  44:85  for  a  three-run  time  of 
2 :  16.00  that  left  her  in  31  at  place. 


In  Thursdays  results,  Toung  and  Bill  Koch 
confounded  the  experts,  including  them- 
selves, whUe  Klammer,  the  Austrian  folk 
hero,  confirmed  the  opinion  of  the  experts 
and  the  faith  of  an  entire  country  in  out- 
standing performances  at  the  12th  Winter 
Games. 

Young,  who  said  she  "wasn't  really  ex- 
pecting a  medal,"  struck  a  surprising  silver 
in  the  1,600- meter  speed  skating  event 
Thursday  and  Koch  of  GuUford  Vt.,  whose 
goal  was  finishing  In  the  t<^  10,  wound  up 
No.  2  to  win  the  silver  medal  in  the  30-kl- 
lometers  (18.6  mile)  cross  country  ski  event 


ALI8TAIR  BUCHAN 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  All- 
stair  Buchan,  who  died  Wednesday  at  his 
home  in  England,  was  a  remarkable  man. 
British  by  birth,  he  was  perhaps  as  well 
known — and  respected — \n  the  United 
States  and  around  the  world  as  he  was 
in  his  native  land.  He  had  a  major  im- 
pact on  modem  thlnkmg  about  inter- 
national politics;  indeed,  many  of  the 
key  elements  of  our  own  Nation's  search 
for  control  over  the  weapons  of  war  owe 
much  to  his  analysis,  judgment,  and 
leadership. 

As  the  first  director  of  the  Institute 
for  Strategic  Studies  in  London,  Mr. 
Buchan  recognized  early  that  a  revolu- 
tion in  military  technology  also  required 
a  revolution  in  understanding  the  stra- 
tegic implications  of  this  technology; 
and  a  revolution  in  means  to  place  mili- 
tary power  and  strategy  firmly  under  the 
control  of  foreign  policy  and  civilian 
leaders. 

In  Mr.  Buchan's  decade  as  the  ISS,  it 
became  the  leadmg  Institute  in  the  world 
for  the  study  of  these  vital  problems.  It 
brought  together  leaders  from  dozens  of 
countries,  and  produced  much  of  the 
world's  original  thinking  in  strategy, 
arms  control,  and  foreign  policy.  One 
annual  publication  he  foimded— the 
Military  Balance — has  long  been  the 
standard  reference  in  Its  field:  Quoted 
widely  in  such  different  places  as  Wash- 
ington and  Moscow. 

Mr.  Buchan  himself  was  a  gifted  writer 
and  speaker.  The  clarity  and  precision 
with  which  he  expressed  his  thoughts — 
and  the  historical  vision  he  brought  to 
all  his  wortt— illuminated  the  most  diffi- 
cult Issues,  and  raised  the  level  of  debate 
both  within  governments  and  in  public 
discussion.  He  also  htid  a  rare  ability  to 
gather  talented  people  together,  Inspir- 
ing them  with  his  own  insight  and  seri- 
ousness of  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  I  doubt  whether  there 
is  any  serious  student  of  foreign  affairs— 
or  leader  in  foreign  policy,  both  here  and 
elsewhere — who  was  not  affected  by  the 
force  of  Allstalr  Buchan's  mind  and 
personality.  For  everyone  concerned 
about  the  pursuit  of  peace,  his  death  is 
a  great  loss.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  obituary  about  Mr.  Buchan,  from 
yesterday's  Washington  Post,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obituary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ALI8TAIB  Buchan,  58,  Dizs.  Scholab,  Miu- 

TA«T  Expert 

(By  Stephen  Klaidman) 

Allstalr    Buchan.    68,    Montague    Burton 

professor  of  international  relations  at  Oxford 
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University  and  a  founder  of  the  Institute  for 
Strategic  Studies,  died  yesterday  afto-  a 
heart  attack  at  his  home  in  Brill,  Bucking- 
hamshire, England. 

Mr.  Buchan,  the  first  civUian  to  serve  as 
a  commandant  of  the  Royal  College  of  De- 
fense Studies  in  London,  was  a  world-re- 
nowned expert  on  International  relations  and 
military  affairs. 

He  also  was  well  known  as  a  writer  on 
strategic  affairs,  and  perhaps  most  of  all  for 
his  1969  biography,  "The  Spare  Chancellor: 
The  Life  of  Walter  Bagehot."  Bagehot  was  a 
19th  century  editor,  eccmomlst  and  political 
philoepher  whose  book  on  British  politics, 
"The  English  Constitution,"  became  a  classic. 

Other  books  by  Mr.  Buchan  Include  "China 
and  the  Peace  of  Asia,"  "War  and  Modern 
Society,"  "A  World  of  Nuclear  Powers,"  "Eu- 
rope's Futures;  Europe's  Choices"  and 
"Power  and  Equilibrium  in  the  1970b." 

As  the  titles  suggest,  his  arena  was  the 
world  of  nuclear  strategy  and  superpower 
rivalry.  He  dealt  in  the  major  themes  of 
postwar  diplomacy.  Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld  re- 
viewing "Power  and  Equilibrium  in  the 
19708"  in  The  Washington  Post  wrote: 

"To  Buchan,  the  world  Is  essentially  an  in- 
tegrated political  unit,  or  at  least  its  medliun 
and  big  powers  compose  such  a  unit." 

To  better  understand  the  power  balance 
in  the  world,  Mr.  Buchan  Joined  in  found- 
ing the  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  In 
1958.  The  Institute's  staff  analyzes  strategic 
data  and  publishes  annually  what  is  gen- 
erally considered  the  most  reliable  unofficial 
compilation  of  military  information  avail- 
able anywhere.  Mr.  Buchan  served  as  direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  from  1958  to  1969. 

Mr.  Buchan  was  the  son  of  novelist  John 
Buchan,  later  Lord  Tweedsmulr,  governor 
general  of  Canada. 

He  served  in  Europe  with  the  Canadian 
Army  during  World  War  n,  rising  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  colonel. 

In  1948,  he  Joined  the  Economist  Weekly 
in  London  as  an  assistant  editor.  Three  years 
later  he  went  to  work  for  The  Observer  as 
diplomatic  and  defense  correspondent,  and 
from  1953  to  1955  he  represented  the  news- 
paper as  Its  Washington  correspondent. 

When  he  returned  to  London  he  continued 
covering  international  affairs.  In  1968,  Mr. 
Buchan  left  The  Observe  to  start  the  Insti- 
tute for  Strategic  Studies. 

He  served  as  head  of  the  Rosral  College 
of  Defense  Studies,  which  is  roughly  equiv- 
alent to  the  U.S.  National  War  College,  from 
1969  to  1972. 

Mr.  Buchan,  who  was  made  a  commander 
of  the  Order  of  the  British  Empire  in  1968. 
was  a  fellow  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Inter- 
national Center  for  Scholars  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  during  the  1973-74  aca- 
demic year. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  the  former 
Hope  Gordon  Ollmour  of  Brill;  two  sons, 
David  and  Benjamin  of  London;  a  daughter. 
Anna  Virginia  of  Brill;  two  brothers.  John 
Lord  Tweedsmulr,  and  William,  and  a  sister. 
Alice  Lady  Pairfax-Lucey. 


SUPPORT  GROWS  TO  SAVE  PEC 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  I  introduced  S.  2911,  which  is 
now  sponsored  by  Senators  Beall,  Cran- 
ston, Haskell,  Humphret,  Mathias, 
Metcalf,  Mondale,  Pearson,  and  Staf- 

PORD. 

This  measure  would  reconstitute  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  in  a  valid 
constitutional  fashion,  by  providing  for 
Presidential  appointment  of  Commis- 
sioners, with  Senate  confirmation.  I  think 
it  is  vital  that  this  be  accomplished 
prior  to  the  Supreme  Court-Imposed 
deadline  at  the  end  of  this  month.  In  or- 


der to  insure  that  electJkHi  law  enforoe- 
Toitaak  is  not  splintered  into  pieces  and 
randomly  scattered  throughout  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  during  this  election 
year. 

The  following  articles  demonstrate  the 
growing  public  support  for  prompt  ac- 
Maa  on  this  measure.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  articles  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RfecoRO, 
as  follows: 

(TVom  the  Washington  Star,  Feb.  4,  1976] 
Fix  the  Campaign  Law 

The  ball  on  campaign  financing  U  in  Con- 
gress's court  and  if  the  legislators  put  as 
much  concentration  and  effort  Into  it  as  they 
did  when  televised  football  games  were  at 
stake,  we  may  get  through  the  presidential 
election  without  total  chaos. 

Some  see  last  week's  ruling  by  the  Supreme 
Court  as  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  the  1974 
campaign  rvlorm  law  enacted  during  the 
throes  of  Watergate.  But  that  need  not  be  so. 

There  Is  ample  portion  of  the  law  remain- 
ing to  make  at  least  a  stab  at  carrying  out  the 
aim  of  the  legislation,  which  was  to  reduce 
corruption  in  politics  by  lessening  reliance  on 
big  private  contributions  to  candidates. 

Three  vital  parts  of  the  law  were  upheld: 
limits  on  Individual  contributions  to  can- 
didates; full  disclosure  of  contributions  and 
expenditures;  and  the  new  departure  in 
American  politics — public  subsidies  to  presi- 
dential campaigns. 

The  court,  with  sufficient  reason  relating  to 
the  First  Amendment,  did  throw  out  the 
limits  on  total  spending  for  presidential  and 
congressional  campaigns,  as  well  as  the  limit 
on  the  amount  a  person  can  spend  of  his  own 
money  on  his  own  candidacy,  and  the  limit 
on  the  amoimt  an  Individual  can  spend  in- 
directly in  behalf  of  a  candidate.  The  fuU 
elTect  of  this  lifting  of  restrictions  cannot  be 
assessed  at  this  time,  but  certainly  it  does  not 
mean  that  the  sky's  the  Umit. 

For  example,  the  court  said  that  if  presi- 
dential candidates  want  to  get  federal  cam- 
paign subsidies  they  will  have  to  abide  by  the 
total  spending  limits  established  by  Congress. 
That  undoubtedly  means  that  despite  the 
court's  general  ruling  against  a  limit  on  over- 
all campaign  expenditures,  most  of  the  presi- 
dential candidates  will  in  fact  limit  them 
because  they  want  the  government  subsidies. 
Probably  many  congressional  candidates  also 
will  voluntarily  abide  by  the  limits  that  had 
been  set  for  House  and  Senate  campaigns. 
And  the  chances  of  a  Rockefeller  buying  the 
presidency  for  himself  or  a  Stewart  Mott  or 
some  other  fatcat  buying  it  for  someone  else 
are  pretty  remote. 

The  real  danger  to  the  1974  reform  act  is 
not  in  the  court's  knocking  out  some  spend- 
ing limits  but  in  ts  decision  that  the  Fed- 
eral Elections  Commission,  which  was  set  up 
to  administer  and  enforce  the  law,  was  il- 
legally constituted.  The  court  held  that  en- 
forcement powers  could  be  exercised  only  by 
officM^  of  the  executive  branch,  and  since  the 
Elections  Commission  was  partially  an 
appendage  of  Congreos  it  could  not  enfmce 
the  law. 

Without  an  agency  to  administer  and  en- 
force the  law,  the  presidential  campaign 
coiild  degenerate  into  a  shambles.  There  must 
be  someone  to  Interpret  the  law,  someone  to 
enforce  it,  someone  to  authorize  the  treasiiry 
to  disburse  government  campaign  subsidies. 

Tlie  Supreme  Coiirt  gave  Congress  30  days 
to  reconstitute  the  Elections  Commission. 
Congress  will  be  derelict  if  it  does  not. 

The  simple  answer  is  to  amend  the  law 
so  that  all  six  members  of  the  Elections  Com- 
mission shall  be  i4>polnted  by  the  President 
and  conflrmed  by  the  Senate.  Under  the 
present  arrangement,  two  members  are  ap- 


pointed by  the  President  and  four  by  Om- 
greas.  The  White  House  already  has  indicated 
that  it  will  re^>polnt  aU  the  sitting  members. 

There  are  two  main  problems:  Some  mem- 
bers cA  Congress  want  to  fiddle  with  other 
portions  of  the  law;  for  example.  Senator 
Kennedy  and  Senate  Republican  Leader 
Scott  want  to  bring  congressional  campaigns 
under  the  federal  subsidy  program.  Others 
who  never  wanted  a  reform  law  to  start  with 
or  were  lukewarm  about  it,  such  as  Repre- 
sentative Hays,  chairman  of  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee,  woiUd  prefer  to  let 
the  Elections  Commission  go  out  of  existence. 

It  seems  highly  unlikely  that  the  dispute 
over  whether  to  subsidlae  congressional  elec- 
tions can  be  resolved  by  the  March  1  deadline 
for  reconstituting  the  Elections  Commission. 
SenatcH?  Kennedy  and  Scott  sxirely  know 
that;  the  cause  of  election  reform  would  be 
better  served  if  they  put  their  effort  behind 
the  bill  introduced  by  others  dealing  only 
with  the  Elections  Commission. 

As  for  Hays,  the  House  leadership  ought 
to  get  tough  with  him  if  he  tries  to  tie  up 
the  legislation  in  his  Administration  Com- 
mittee. There  is  no  excuse  tar  the  entire 
Congress  kowtowing  to  a  tyrannical  chair- 
man like  Hays.  It  was  Ironical  that  in  re- 
gard to  Hays,  House  Democratic  Leader 
O'Neill  would  say  that  House  leaders  are 
"not  one  to  step  on  the  toes  of  our  chairman" 
only  a  few  days  after  the  way  Speaker  Albert 
stepped  all  over  the  toes— and  feet  and  legs — 
of  Commerce  Committee  Chairman  Staggers 
on  the  natural  gas  deregulation  bill. 

Some  on  Capitol  Hill  think  that  30  days  is 
just  too  short  a  time  to  fix  the  Elections 
Commission.  Hogwash.  When  the  legislators 
wanted  to  watch  Redskin  games  on  televi- 
sion a  few  years  ago,  it  took  only  a  few  days 
to  pass  legislation  to  kill  the  TV  blackout  of 
home  games.  The  conduct  of  presidential  and 
congressional  elections  surely  Is  as  as  Impor- 
tant as  watching  football  games. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  4, 19761 
Campaigns  Unumited 

By  abolishing  all  restraints  on  political 
expenditures  by  Individuals  and  organiza- 
tions, the  Supreme  Court  in  Its  decision  Ittst 
week  opened  wide  the  doors  to  a  return  of 
the  evils  that  the  1974  Federal  Campaign 
Reform  Law  was  intended  to  prevent. 

The  Court  upheld  the  limit  of  $1,000  on 
Individual  contributions  to  a  candidate  but 
probably  rendered  the  limit  a  nullity  by  per- 
mitting a  contributor  to  spend  unlimited 
amounts  on  behalf  of  a  specific  candidate  as 
long  as  he  did  not  coordinate  his  expend- 
itures with  the  candidate's  own  campaign 
committee. 

The  Coiurt  tries  to  deal  with  this  seeming 
contradiction  in  two  ways.  On  practical 
grounds,  it  argues  that  "such  independent 
expenditures  may  well  provide  little  assist- 
ance to  the  candidate's  campaign  and  in- 
deed may  prove  counterproductive."  Yet  few 
big  contributors  are  likely  to  share  this  view. 
If  they  place  newspaper  or  television  adver- 
tisements or  rent  space  on  a  thousand  bill- 
boards carrying  the  message.  "Elect  Candi- 
date Jones,"  most  will  be  reasonably  sure 
that  Mr.  Jones  will  not  cmslder  their  efforts 
"counterproductive"  or  of  "little  assistance." 

Secondly,  the  Court  notes  that,  if  such 
expenditures  can  be  shown  to  be  controlled 
or  coordinated  by  the  candidate,  they  should 
be  treated  as  if  they  were  direct  contnbutions 
and  be  subject  to  the  $1,000  limit.  But  can 
control  or  coordination  be  proved?  That  will 
be  difficult  at  best;  It  will  be  Impossible  un- 
less there  exists  a  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion with  a  large,  well-trained  staff  capable 
of  policing  this  gray  area. 

Since  the  Court  declared  that  the  existing 
commission  had  been  appointed  in  a  con- 
stitutionally defective  way,  it  is  imperative 
that  Congress  in  the  next  thirty  days  adopt 
legislation  establishing  a  new  commission  on 
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a  sound  basis.  Without  sucb  action,  there 
will  be  no  one  to  carry  out  the  Important 
sections  of  the  law  that  the  Court  upheld — 
public  financing  of  Presidential  candidates, 
full  disclosure  of  campaign  contributions  and 
the  limit  on  the  size  of  contributions. 

Representative  Wayne  Hays  of  Ohio  and 
other  enemies  of  the  law  won  a  substantial 
victory  In  the  Court's  ruling  last  week.  That 
victory  will  be  greatly  enlarged  II  Congress 
now  defaults  on  re-establlshment  of  the  elec- 
tion commission.  The  leadership  of  the  House 
has  a  responsibility  to  see  that  no  sucb 
default  occvirs. 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 

Feb.  3.  1976] 

Campaign  Rcpobm  Ruunc  :  FEC  Needs  QxncK 

REPADt 

The  Supreme  Court's  opinion  on  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1974  ran  237 
pages.  Like  the  law  Itself,  and  those  major 
portions  of  It  which  the  court  confirmed  as 
being  constitutional,  the  opinion  will  re- 
quire the  passage  of  time  and  the  experi- 
ences of  the  1976  national  political  cam- 
paigns to  find  and  reveal  all  Its  practical 
meaning. 

In  broad  terms,  however,  the  court  ap- 
pears to  us  to  have  pondered  earnestly  and 
ruled  responsibly.  The  elements  of  the  cam- 
paign spending  reform  law  which  it  struck 
down  or  severely  limited  were  found  wanting 
for  their  Implicit  conflict  with  the  free- 
speech  guaranteed  of  the  First  Amendment. 
This  Is  a  righteous  concern:  free  expression 
of  Ideas  Is  the  most  vital  of  all  foundation 
stones  of  democracy. 

The  court  did  light  a  fuse  on  a  danger- 
ous bomb,  however,  in  striking  down  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Federal  Election 
Commission.  The  FEC  was  found  wanting 
not  In  Its  function.  Its  authority — or  even  In 
the  rulings  It  has  Issued  thus  far  as  the 
watchdog-enforcer  of  the  campaign  reforms. 
The  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  It  was  un- 
constitutionally selected,  by  the  Congress's 
granting  Itself  the  appointment  p>ower, 
classically  an  executive  function. 

The  court  left  the  Congress  30  days  In 
which  to  remedy  that  falling.  It  should  do 
so  with  all  deliberate  speed. 

E^nemles  of  the  whole  concept  of  the  act's 
reform,  which  Is  an  effort  of  fundamental 
soundness  to  limit  severely  the  Influence  of 
wealthy  private  interests  on  the  democratic 
process,  already  are  planning  to  try  to  block 
the  reconstltutlon  of  the  FEC.  If  they  succed. 
It  would  cripple  the  entire  effort,  leaving 
the  law  ostensibly  enforceable,  but  unen- 
forced. 

To  allow  such  a  spoiling  effort  to  succeed 
would  be  to  capitulate  to  the  pernicious 
forces  which  would  prefer  to  leave  American 
politics,  and  major  elements  of  American 
government,  at  the  mercy  of  those  with  the 
greatest  amount  of  money  to  throw  on  the 
table. 

The  requirement  that  all  contributions 
and  other  financial  aid  to  candidates  be  pub- 
licly disclosed  was  left  standing  firm  by 
the  Supreme  Court's  ruling.  No  single  pro- 
vision, or  combination  of  provisions,  is  as 
Important  as  disclosure.  The  patience  even 
of  voters  hardened  by  cynicism  is  limited. 

Largely  for  that  reason,  although  we  sup- 
ported all  of  the  act's  provisions  and  believed 
them  sound,  we  are  not  dismayed  by  the 
prospective  effect  of  the  court's  striking  down 
the  celling  on  spending  by  a  presidential 
candidate  who  declines  federal  matching 
funds.  Nor  does  It  strike  us  as  fatal  that  the 
court  prevented  limitation  on  what  a  candi- 
date can  spend  on  his  own  campaign  from 
his  own  wealth. 

Certainly,  the  idea  of  a  candidate  "buying" 
the  White  House,  or  a  seat  in  the  Congress 
or  In  a  city  council,  for  that  matter,  is  re- 
pugnant. But  It  seems  unlikely  that  private 


wealth  alone  could  be  tbat  potent  at  the 
national  level. 

In  rejecting  as  an  unconstitutional  abridg- 
ment of  free  expression  the  law's  limits  on 
what  a  private  citizen  may  spend  in  sup- 
porting a  candidate  (but  not  In  contributing 
to  the  candidate's  own  fund),  the  Supreme 
Court  demonstrated  a  heartening  sensitivity 
to  the  First  Amendment.  In  doing  so,  how- 
ever, It  re-opened  the  poeslblllty  of  massive 
munlflcence   by   sfkecial-lnterest   pleaders. 

The  guard  agaiitst  excesses  of  that  sort 
lurks  In  the  disclosure  requirement — and  Its 
enforcement  by  a  strong  Federal  Election 
Commission. 

That  Is  one  more  reason,  among  many,  that 
the  Congress  should  move  swiftly  to  redefine 
the  FEC  In  constitutionally  acceptable  terms 
within  the  30  days  specified  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

I  From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Feb.  3,  1976] 
Campaign  Reform  ;  Conckess'  Tusn 

The  Supreme  Court's  ruling  upholding 
most  but  not  all  of  the  wide-ranging  cam- 
paign reform  amendments  of  1974  has  Justi- 
fied those  who  believed  this  terribly  complex 
issue  can  be  dealt  with  In  a  rational  way. 
But  that  may  not  be  true  for  long  unless 
Congress  now  shows  It  can  put  aside  Jeal- 
ousy and  act  with  speed  on  what  the  court 
has  decreed. 

The  covirt  upheld  the  principle  that  con- 
tributions to  candidates  for  public  office  may 
be  limited.  But  the  court  was  not  willing 
to  approve  that  part  of  the  law  that  forbid 
Individuals  from  spending  their  own  money 
In  behalf  of  candidates,  themselves  Included. 
In  other  words,  John  Doe  can  contribute  not 
more  than  $1,000  to  candidate  Smith's  cam- 
paign In  any  one  election,  but  Doe  can  spend 
all  he  chooses  of  his  own  money  on  ads, 
brochurses  and  other  mind-formers  to  con- 
vince citizens  to  vote  for  Smith.  (If  Doe 
himself  is  a  candidate  he  can  spend  every 
cent  he  has  on  his  own  campaign).  This 
must  truly  be  an  individual  exercise  of  the 
First  Amendment's  freedom  of  speech,  not  a 
covert  campaign  contribution.  It  could  be 
quite  a  loophole.  One  thing  that  gives  us 
hope  that  It  won't  be  Is  that  the  law's  very 
strict  reporting  of  expenditures  section  was 
upheld  by  the  court.  Fat  cats  may  fear  to 
tread,  knowing  their  spending  will  be  made 
public.  Congrressmen  should  watch  the  de- 
velopments In  this  year's  campaign  closely. 
If  the  court's  bow  to  the  First  Amendment 
proves  to  have  allowed  special  Interests  to 
operate  as  usual,  some  tightening  up  of  the 
law  would  be  In  order. 

Bat  that  can  wait.  What  cannot  wait  Is 
Congressional  action  to  salvage  the  Federal 
Election  Commission.  The  Commission  was 
created  by  the  1974  amendments  in  order 
to  make  sure  Illegal  campaign  practices  were 
promptly  dealt  with  by  a  non-polltlcal 
agency.  Previously  policing  of  corrupt  prac- 
tices was  left  to  employees  of  elected  officials, 
who  had  a  very  obvious  conflict  of  Interest  In 
carrying  out  the  law,  and  who  In  fact  did 
not  carry  It  out.  The  new  FEC  has  members 
appointed  by  Congress  as  well  as  by  the 
President,  an  arrangement  the  court  says 
violates  the  Constitutional  requirement  that 
law  enforcement  be  left  to  executive  ap- 
pointees. Congress  ought  Immediately  to  re- 
write the  law  to  make  the  FEC  an  executive 
agency,  and  President  Ford  should  Imme- 
diately nominate  all  current  members  of  the 
commission.  Including  those  previously  se- 
lected by  Congress.  Otherwise  there  will  be 
sheer  chaos  at  the  crucial  beginning  of  the 
campaign  process.  If  not  throughout  it.  It  Is 
distressing  to  hear  Speaker  Carl  Albert  and 
other  senior  Democrats  on  the  Hill  saying 
"no"  to  this.  They  seem  to  be  unwilling  to 
let  a  President  have  a  power  in  the  political 
arena  that  they  can't  share.  Any  Individual 


who  Is  that  small  minded  doesn't  deserve  a 
leadership  role  or  a  committee  chairmanship. 
Meanwhile,  some  members  of  Congress  say 
that  since  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  that 
other  controversial  section  of  the  1974  act — 
federal  subsidies  for  presidential  candi- 
dates— a  new  law  should  be  quickly  written 
to  give  congressional  candidates  subsidies. 
We  oppose  that.  Direct  campaign  subsidies 
of  this  sort  are  a  new  departure.  They  may 
help  purify  politics  but  they  may  not.  It 
would  be  better  to  see  how  the  presidential 
subsidies  work  out  this  year  before  making 
a  decision  on  extending  them  to  candidates 
for  other  federal  offices. 


ITALY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  very  precarious  and  disturbing 
situation  In  Italy  where  the  weakness  of 
the  democratic  pvartles  threatens  to  result 
In  an  Increase  In  Communist  strength.  As 
we  all  know,  Italy  has  played  a  vital  role 
In  the  development  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion and  the  spread  of  the  Christian 
religion  and  ethic. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  remem- 
ber, as  I  do,  the  courage  of  Horatio  at 
the  bridge  defending  Rome  from  In- 
vasion; Cicero  for  his  personal  virtue  and 
development  of  republican  values;  St 
Thomas  Aquinas  for  his  monumental 
elaboration  of  Christian  thought;  Dante, 
who  embodied  medieval  civilization  and 
yet  was  the  precursor  of  humanism; 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  whose  intellect  and 
artistry  ennobled  him  as  the  Renaissance 
Man;  Garibaldi,  who  fought  for  imiversal 
freedom  as  well  as  nationalism  in  his  own 
country;  Croce  the  towering  20th  cen- 
tury liberal  and  idealist  philosopher;  De- 
Gasperi  who  led  Italy  back  to  democracy 
after  a  generation  of  fascism;  and  John 
XXm,  the  ecumenlcallst  who  combined 
Christian  faith  with  a  unique  sensitivity 
to  the  problems  of  modem  society. 

It  would  be  sad  Indeed  If  this  tradi- 
tion and  the  values  represented  by  these 
men  should  be  swept  away  and  replaced 
by  a  new  and  autocratic  tradition  which 
denies  basic  human  and  religious  values. 
Such  a  development  would  be  sad,  not 
only  for  the  people  of  Italy  but  also  for 
America  and  the  entire  Western  World. 
We  in  America  have  strong  ties  of  kin- 
ship, culture,  and  commerce  with  Italy. 
Moreover,  we  have  been  partners  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Alliance  since  1949  and 
have  engaged  in  scores  of  cooperative 
efforts  for  our  joint  defense  and  for  the 
preservation  of  shared  democratic  and 
humanistic  values. 

As  one  who  knows  and  loves  Italy  and 
her  people  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
I  wish  to  express  my  solidarity  with  those 
citizens  of  Italy  who  are  striving  to  in- 
sure that  the  greatness  which  is  Italy  Is 
not  allowed  to  dissipate;  who  are  seeking 
to  preserve  Italy's  Western  orientation; 
and  who  are  striving  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  Italy's  traditional  ties  with 
the  United  States  and  other  democracies. 
Unless  they  succeed,  the  world  as  we 
know  it  will  be  sorely  jeopardized. 

I  wish  to  recall  some  words  of  the 
famous  apostle  of  Italian  unity,  Mazzinl, 
who  over  a  century  ago  said : 

Worship  freedom.  To  what  use  Is  a  father- 
land if  the  individual  should  not  find  In  tt 
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and  Its  coUectlve  strength  the  guarantee  of 
his  own  free  life. 


UNITED  STATES-SOVUnr 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  of  all 
the  issues  confronting  our  Nation's  for- 
eign policy,  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  remain  paramount.  Despite  pro- 
gress made  in  recent  years,  the  strategic 
arms  race  continues;  there  has  been 
little  progress  in  negotiating  mutual  and 
balanced  force  reductions  in  Europe; 
the  conflict  in  the  Middle  East  continues 
to  fester;  there  has  been  no  reduc- 
tion— and  even  an  increase — in  Soviet 
military  expenditures;  there  has  been 
no  slackening  of  domestic  repression  of 
the  Soviet  Union;  and  we  are  now  con- 
cerned about  the  Soviet  role  in  Angola. 

Yet  something  has  been  achieved: 
there  is  now  a  mutual  recognition  that 
there  must  be  no  nuclear  war,  or  a  con- 
frontation between  our  two  countries 
that  could  raise  the  threat  of  such  a 
war.  There  must  be  progressive  efforts 
to  bring  the  nuclear  arms  race  under 
control,  and  to  evolve  relations  between 
the  two  superpowers  that  will  enable  us 
to  end  the  threat  of  conflict  between 
us,  and  to  secure  other  benefits  in  oxu- 
Nation's  interest. 

These  policies  have  characterized  the 
last  several  administrations;  and  they 
must  continue  to  guide  America  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  President,  no  Member  of  the 
Senate  is  better  qualified  to  speak  about 
United  States-Soviet  relations  than  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  .  And  few  statements  on 
thisj  subject  can  compare  with  the  ad- 
dress he  gave  on  January  27  before  a 
conference  sponsored  by  the  Center  for 
Strategic  and  International  Studies  of 
Georgetown  University.  It  is  sober,  sen- 
sible, and  practical — and  sets  the  right 
tone  for  continuing  U.S.  debate  on  this 
issue.  I  am  particularly  struck  by  one 
of  Senator  Humphrey's  concluding 
thoughts: 

If  inflammatory  rhetoric  or  exaggerated 
promises  become  the  coinage  of  a  Presiden- 
tial campaign  in  discussing  Soviet-American 
relations,  we  only  aid  and  abet  those  So- 
viets who  want  a  return  to  the  Cold  War 
for  their  own  purpoees. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent for  Senator  Humphrey's  address 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Senator  Hubert  H.  Hximphret 
dttente  akd  east-west  relations 

Any  discussion  of  detente  brings  to  mind 
the  EnglUh  adage:  "The  King  is  dead.  Long 
live  the  Bang." 

Detente,  with  all  of  its  symbolism  and 
great  expectations,  was  a  phenomenon  of 
the  late  1960's  and  early  '70's.  It  now  is  pass- 
ing into  history.  But  the  ice  has  been  broken 
In  U.S.-Soviet  relations.  The  two  super 
powers  now  are  focusing  on  specific  issues 
in  their  relations.  Devoid  of  theatrics  and 
dramatics,  the  Soviet-American  dialogue 
must  be  based  on  an  on-going  political  proc- 
ess as  well  as  on  soUd  accomplishments. 

It  Is  the  issues  at  the  heart  of  the  East- 
West  relationship  which  I  want  to  address 


today.  By  focusing  on  concrete  problems,  we 
avoid  windy  generalities  about  East-West 
relations  which  obscure  rather  than  clarify 
reality.  In  focusing  on  these  problems,  we 
need  to  keep  two  central  facts  in  mind. 

First,  businesslike  U.S.-Sovlet  efforts  to 
resolve  problems  of  common  concern  must 
continue.  I  say  "must  continue"  becaiise 
the  process  wUl  reduce  risks  of  war. 

It  wlU  contribute  to  sensible  reductions 
in  the  vast  and  costly  arsenals  which  both 
nations  possess. 

It  may  help  to  promote  stabUlty  at  a  time 
of  growing  International  violence  and 
anarchy. 

And  it  hopefully  will  cause  both  super- 
powers to  recognize  their  obligations  and 
responsibilities  to  the  rest  of  humanity. 

But  it  also  is  important  to  realize  that 
these  efforts  will  not  soon  radically  change 
the  international  situation.  This  becomes 
more  clear  if  we  note  that  the  benefits  which 
were  to  flow  quickly  from  Improved  Soviet- 
American   relations   have   not   materialized. 

Detente  has  not  brought  an  end  to  Soviet 
support  of  liberation  movements  in  the 
Third  World  or  the  established  Communist 
parties  in  industrialized  nations. 

It  has  not  meant  a  bonanza  for  the  Amer- 
ican business  commvmity. 

It  has  not  caused  a  llbenJization  to  any 
degree  of  Soviet  suppression  of  Internal  dis- 
sidents. 

It  has  not  produced  a  reduction  of  Soviet 
defense  expenditures. 

And  it  has  not  meant  that  we  cease  to  re- 
gard each  other  as  strong  competitors  and 
political  adversaries. 

Failure  to  realize  these  expectations  Is  at 
the  heart  of  much  of  the  current  frustra- 
tion and  disenchantment  with  Soviet-Amer- 
ican relations  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Europe.  But,  quite  frankly,  the  expected 
benefits  from  detent  were  oversold.  These 
basic  conditions  have  not  changed  and  wUl 
not  soon  change. 

These  things  taken  together — the  need  for 
continuing  UjS. -Soviet  cooperation  in  prob- 
lems of  common  concern  and  the  unlikeli- 
hood that  these  efforts  soon  will  produce 
radical  change  In  the  Soviet  system — should 
provide  the  basis  for  a  more  mature  relation- 
ship with  the  Soviets. 

It  should  be  a  relationship  that  will  em- 
brace both  competition  and  cooperation  as 
instruments  for  peaceful  change:  a  relation- 
ship shed  of  any  Illusion  that  a  conservative 
Communist  nation  is  going  to  abandon  com- 
pletely Its  Ideology,  goals  and  tactics  becatise 
its  main  adversary  expects  it  to  do  bo. 

To  say  this,  however.  Is  not  to  say  that  a 
constructive  Soviet-American  relationship 
means  that  we  mtist  be  morally  Indifferent 
to  the  denial  of  human  rights  within  the 
Soviet  Union.  Such  an  attitude  was  sadly 
evident  when  the  President  refused  to  see 
Mr.  Solzhenitsyn. 

I  recognize  the  substantial  limitations  of 
fundamentally  altering  Soviet  initemal  poli- 
cies quickly  by  means  of  our  relationship. 
But  this  is  no  excuse  for  turning  our  backs 
on  those  who  express  outrage  at  Soviet  poli- 
cies of  suppression  and  denial  of  Human 
Rights. 

To  tills  end,  I  believe  it  imperative  that 
we  insist  on  scrupulous  fulfillment  of  the 
Helsinki  agreement  through  careful  moni- 
toring of  the  manner  in  which  the  Soviets 
treat  its  dissidents  and  how  the  question  of 
freedom  of  movement  is  administered. 

Normalized  relations  with  the  Soviets 
should  not  mean  that  we  acquiesce  through 
our  silence  to  Soviet  Internal  policies  and 
practices. 

It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  vre  cannot  soon 
alter  these  policies  and  practices.  It  is  an- 
other to  say  that  Soviet-American  relations 
should  be  an  end  in  themselves  to  preserve 
the  status  quo.  If  we  must  abandon  the  long- 
term  goal  of  peaceful  change  within  and 
without  the  Commvmist  system  as  the  price 


of  the  U£.-Soviet  relationship,  it  can  never 
endure. 

The  inflated  rhetoric  of  summit  diplomacy 
should,  theref<H«,  now  cease.  The. time  has 
come  for  American  politicians  to  speak  far 
more  realistically  of  what  can  and  cannot 
be  gained  in  East-West  relations. 

liBt  us  now  move  from  the  general  to  the 
particular.  Let's  talk  about  the  specific  areas 
of  the  UJS.-Sovlet  dealings. 

There  are  three  priority  areas  which  are 
at  the  core  of  a  more  realistic  Soviet-Ameri- 
can relationship. 

The  first  is  to  continue  the  SALT  process 
and  obtain  in  the  near  futtu'e  a  meaningful 
and  acceptable  agreement. 

I  want  to  say  quite  explicitly  that  my  re- 
marks today  are  not  meant  to  prejudge  the 
tentative  proposals  which  Secretaiy  Kissin- 
ger discussed  In  Moscow. 

I  have  only  read  news  reports  of  the  Sec- 
retary's discussions  with  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship. I  have  not  received  a  Department  of 
State  briefing  concerning  the  specifics.  The 
reduction  of  the  Vladivostok  ceilings  Is  an 
encouraging  sign  of  progress. 

I  am  less  certain  about  the  proposals  on 
the  cruise  mIssUe  Issue  because  of  the  lack  of 
inf(»inatlon  In  the  press  accounts. 

What  I  am  about  to  say  is  my  own  personal 
view  of  the  way  we  should  handle  some  of 
the  very  difficult  issues  facing  us  in  the  nego- 
tiations. 

I  stress  the  word  "meaningful"  when  dis- 
cussing SALT  because  we  are  now  past  the 
point  where  we  must  sign  a  document  with 
the  Soviets  to  demonstrate  our  fidelity  to 
the  concept  of  more  normalized  relations. 
The  qualitative  content  of  the  agreement — 
not  the  agreement  itself — is  the  real  measure 
of  progress  in  the  field  of  arms  limitations. 

What  is  the  pivotal  element  in  a  meaning- 
ful SALT  n  agreement? 

Unless  testing  and  deployment  of  strategic 
or  intercontinental  range  cruise  mlssUes  can 
be  avoided,  it  will  be  difficult  to  secure  a  sub- 
stantial arms  control  agreement. 

The  strategic  cruise  missile  is  an  arms 
control  nightmare.  Its  verification  problems 
would  be  immense  because  of  its  character- 
istics and  the  fact  that  there  would  likely  be 
great  numbers  deployed.  The  only  way  to 
avoid  this  problem  is  to  prevent  its  testing. 
A  ban  on  testing  of  strategic  range  mlssUes 
might  be  verifiable. 

If  further  studies  Indicate  that  this  la  the 
q{Lse,  concluding  agreement  on  such  a  ban 
should  be  a  hig^  priority  of  negotiations.  And 
while  the  negotiations  are  underway,  we 
should  not  preJixUce  their  outoome  by  pro- 
ceeding with  the  development  and  testing 
of  strategic  range  cruise  missiles  ourselves. 

I  am  convinced  that  America  is  strong 
enough  by  any  measure — militarily,  eco- 
nomically, politically,  socially — to  forego  the 
addition  of  a  costly  new  system  of  air  and 
sea-launched  strategic  cruise  missiles  to  iti 
nuclear  arsenal. 

Let  us  not  fool  ourselves.  America's  lead 
in  cruise  missile  technology  Is  only  tempo- 
rary. 

If  the  ceilings  on  strategic  arms  established 
a  Vladivostok  should  be  raised  to  include  the 
strategic  cruise  missile,  a  new  SALT  agree- 
ment will  be  of  limited  value,  since  its  pro- 
visions with  respect  to  cruise  missile  deploy- 
ment could  not  be  adequately  verified.  And 
I  predict  such  an  agreement  could  have  a 
very  difficult  time  in  the  Senate. 

If  we  take  the  arms  control  process  seri- 
otisly  and  believe  that  It  is  in  our  national 
interest,  we  must  strive  to  avoid  the  testing 
and  deployment  of  those  weapons  systems 
that  cannot  be  measured  with  certainty.  If 
this  is  not  done,  future  negotiation  to  ob- 
tain reductions  will  be  far  more  difficult  to 
achieve. 

I  dont  believe  Secretary  Kissinger  or 
President  Ford  can  afford  to  Jec^ardlze  the 
SALT  process  by  allowing  the  testing  and 
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deployment  of  strategic  range  cruise  mis- 
siles to  occiir. 

SALT  Is  at  the  top  of  our  arms  control 
agenda.  However,  there  are  several  other 
critical  Items  which  merit  attention: 

The  task  of  reducing  tension  and  con- 
frontation in  Europe  must  continue  with  re- 
newed vigor  at  the  MBPR  negotiation. 

The  cooperation  we  have  elicited  from  the 
Soviets  In  the  field  of  nonproUferatlon  should 
continue  and  be  expanded  In  view  of  the 
dangers  from  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  threshold  for  the  Test  Ban  Treaty  re- 
cently negotiated  should  be  renegotiated  at 
a  lower,  meaningful  level.  The  ultimate  goal 
hero  should  be  a  comprehensive  nuclear  test 
ban. 

Finally,  we  should  InltUte  dUcusslons  with 
the  Soviets  on  conventional  arms  limitations 
building  on  our  expertise  and  cooperation 
In  the  nuclear  field. 

The  second  area  for  U.S.-Sovlet  negotUtlon 
Is  economic.  The  key  Issue  here  Is  food. 

Though  the  Soviets'  grain  purchases  are 
the  single  most  Important  variable  In  the 
world  wheat  market,  their  unwillingness  to 
accept  and  cooperate  In  the  esUbllshment 
of  an  adequate  food  and  fiber  Information 
system  which  reveals  supply  and  future 
needs  Is  disruptive  and  Injurious  to  our  bi- 
lateral economic  relationship.  This  has  been 
eased  .somewhat  by  the  agreement  that  pro- 

^^*li°f  '**°«  **"°  ^8.  exports  on  a  system- 
atic basis. 

There  already  Is  some  concern  that  the 
recent  U.S.-Sovlet  grain  agreement  leads  the 
Soviets  to  believe  they  can  Ignore  their  many 
responsibilities  as  a  significant  element  In 
the  International  food  system.  International 
norms  in  many  fields  are  there  for  the  So- 
viets to  see.  Western  trading  partners  must 
be  more  insistent  In  their  demands  that 
these  norms  be  obeyed. 

Let  me  be  more  specific. 

Consultations  about  an  International  sys- 
tem of  grain  reserves  are  taking  place  In  the 
wake  of  the  Rome  World  Food  Conference, 
success  In  thte  endeavor  will  be  impeded  U 
the  Soviets  do  not  cooperate.  If  they  refuse 
to  Join  m  building  up  reserves,  and  must 
therefore  go  Into  the  world  market  every 
time  their  production  falls  below  domestic 

^Jf  k!°*^  J*.*"*''*''  *^*  *'°'"'*»  K'^'fi  market 
win  be  subject  to  endemic  Instability 

If  we  can  get  agreement  of  Uke-mlnded 
countries  to  create  a  system  for  building  up 
these  reserves,  it  should  be  made  clear  to 
the  Soviet  Union  that  non-partlcloaMne 
countries  will  enjoy  lower  priority  than 
others  with  respect  to  exports  and  re-erves 
of  pai-tlclpatlng  countries  in  time  of  global 
food  shortage. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  expects  to  reap  the 
advantages  of  an  Interdependent  Interna- 
tional economic  system,  it  will  have  to  accent 
the  responsibilities  that  go  with  those  bene- 
fits. 

It  Is  Important  that  American  poUcy- 
Hiakers  should  not  underestimate  the  criti- 
cal Importance  of  food  In  the  Soviet-Ameri- 
can relationship.  Shed  of  any  Illusions  that 
grain  exports  will  overnight  produce  politi- 
cal miracles.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  Soviet  behavior  will  be  moderated  by 
their  continued  dependence  on  America  for 
food  commodities. 

A  third  area  that  I  wish  to  discuss  Is  the 
formation  of  a  more  enduring  political  re- 
lationship where  cooperation  moderates 
competition. 

There  are  no  easy  methods  or  secret  for- 
mulas to  achieve  this  goal.  Tough  and  busi- 
ness like  negotiations  are  the  best  route  to 
progress  In  Kast-West  relations..  This  means 
for  example,  trying  to  persuat^the  Soviet 
Union  to  Join  with  the  United  Sta!?B-ln  exer- 
cising a  moderating,  rather  than  an  Inflam- 
matory, Influence  In  the  Middle  East. 

This  kind  of  successful  negotiation  Involv- 
ing a  specific  threat  to  peace  is  more  Impor- 


tant to  Improved  relations  than  general  dec- 
laration or  atmospherics. 

These  three  specific  areas — arms  control, 
economic  policy  and  political  negotiations — 
will  be  the  focus  of  East-West  relations  In 
the  period  ahead.  Success  in  each  of  them  Is 
Imptortant. 

We  need  a  limitation  on  armaments. 
We  need  a  system  of  International  grain 
reserves. 

We  need  progress  toward  peace  In  the 
Middle  East. 

It  will  be  difficult  enough  to  make  progress 
in  each  of  these  areas  individually.  If  we 
limit  them  and  make  progress  In  one  de- 
pendent on  progress  on  all;  the  task  may  be 
impossible.  And  If  we  make  one-sided  con- 
cessions In  one  of  these  areas  In  an  effort 
to  persuade  the  Soviets  to  change  their 
stance  In  another,  we  will  only  expose  our 
naivete. 

We  should  signal  clearly  to  the  Soviet 
leaders  that  they  can  achieve  solid  benefits 
by  cooperation  in  each  of  these  areas.  A  stra- 
tegic arms  race,  an  unstable  world  food  mar- 
ket, tension  and  conflict  In  the  Middle  East 
and  elsewhere — none  of  these  are  In  their 
Interest. 

They  can  work  with  us  to  avoid  these 
dangers.  But  we  must  also  make  clear  to 
them  that  progress  can  only  be  achieved  If 
they,  no  less  than  we,  are  prepared  to  make 
concessions.  Agreements  must  be  based  on  a 
solid  mutuality  of  Interests. 

In  about  a  month  the  35th  Party  Congress 
will  occur.  During  this  meeting  important 
decisions  will  be  made  concerning  the  future 
direction  of  Soviet  foreign  policy.  Looking 
further  ahead,  it  Is  clear  that  the  Soviets 
are  on  the  threshold  of  a  generational  turn- 
over among  the  Party  leadership  and  hier- 
archy. 

By  actions  and  statements  which  make 
clear  to  the  Soviets  the  principles  that  we 
believe  should  govern  the  East-West  relation- 
ship, we  may  have  a  unique  opportunity  to 
influence  the  development  of  a  Soviet  foreign 
policy  of  restraint  and  responsibility  and 
the  emergence  of  a  less  repressive  domestic 
society.  This  can  be  achieved  not  by  being 
soft  or  compromising  in  any  way  our  na- 
tional interests. 

Firmness  Is  in  order.  But  we  must  couple 
this  attitude  with  encouragement  of  the 
forces  of  moderation  In  Soviet  society  against 
the  Ideologues,  nationalists  and  the  military. 
To  achieve  this,  American  political  lead- 
ers should  focus  on  the  three  areas  that  I 
have  described — seeking  concrete  progress,  on 
the  basis  of  the  principles  that  I  have  out- 
lined, that  will  serve  the  Interests  of  both 
countries. 

All  this  win  be  hard  to  do  In  an  election 
year  unless  both  political  parties  approach 
this  issue  In  a  realistic  and  responsible  man- 
ner. 

I  want  to  see  the  Soviet-American  rela- 
tionship discussed  and  debated  in  the  com- 
ing Presidential  election. 
But  I  want  the  candidates  to  use  restraint. 
If  they  do  not.  and  If  demagoguery  fe  sub- 
stituted for  sensible  discussion,  great  harm 
could  be  done  to  the  cause  of  influencing  the 
evolution  of  a  less  aggressive  Soviet  foreign 
policy. 

If  inflammatory  rhetoric  or  exaggerated 
promises  become  the  coinage  of  a  Presidential 
campaign  in  discussing  Soviet -American  re- 
lations, we  only  aid  and  abet  those  Soviets 
who  want  a  return  to  the  Cold  War  for  their 
own  pxirposes. 

I  urge  candidates  In  both  parties  to  take 
the  high  road  of  reasoned  statesmanship, 
speaking  honestly  to  the  East-West  Issues 
that  must  now  be  tackled.  In  this  way  prog- 
ress in  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
can  continue  even  while  we  go  tvbout  the 
process  of  choosing  America's  new  leadership. 
If  we  seek  world  peace,  there  are  no  alter- 
natives  to   a   constructive   Soviet-American 


relationship.  If  we  wish  to  have  America  turn 
its  attention  and  energies  to  urgent  domestic 
problems  and  pressing  world  responsibilities, 
the  process  of  normalizing  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  must  continue. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  MODIFICATION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
a  very  timely  and  Important  article  on 
environmental  modification  by  Lowell 
Ponte,  which  appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  of  January  29.  Mr.  Ponte  is  an 
editor  of  Skeptic  magazine,  and  his  new 
book,  "The  Cooling,"  which  wIU  be  pub- 
lished in  May,  concerns  the  Earth's 
changing  climate  and  those  who  would 
modify  it.  I  had  the  honor  of  writing  a 
foreword  to  that  book. 

In  his  Los  Angeles  Times  article,  Mr. 
Ponte  discusses  the  outstanding  issues 
which  have  yet  to  be  resolved  in  the  Ge- 
neva disarmament  negotiations  in  order 
to  develop  a  treaty  prohibiting  the  mili- 
tary or  any  other  hostile  uses  of  en- 
vironmental modification  techniques.  He 
also  reviews  the  background  leading  up 
to  those  treaty  negotiations  including  the 
Senate's  passage  in  1973  by  an  over- 
whelming 82  to  10  vote  of  a  resolution 
which  I  Introduced  calling  for  such 
negotiations. 

As  Mr.  Ponte  correctly  points  out, 
many  ambiguities  and  weaknesses  exist 
In  the  current  draft  treaty.  It  was  with 
a  view  toward  clarlfsrlng  and  improving 
the  treaty  that  the  Foreign  Relatlona 
Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and  Interna- 
tional Environment,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, held  hearings  on  January  21,  1976. 
During  the  course  of  those  hearings,  the 
subcommittee  was  particularly  interested 
in  knowing  whether  the  draft  treaty 
might  be  strengthened  by  deleting  the 
language  limiting  the  prohibition  against 
environmental  warfare  to  those  instances 
in  which  the  effects  are  "widespread, 
long-lasting,  or  severe." 

As  a  result  of  the  hearings.  I  have 
urged  the  administration  to  re-examine 
these  criteria  sis  well  as  other  areas  of 
ambiguity  in  the  treaty  with  a  view  to- 
ward making  the  treaty  a  more  effective 
means  of  arms  control. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Ponte's  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Weathee  Warfare  Forecast:  Partly  Clottst 

U.N.    TREATT     WOtTLD     PERMrt    "PEACEFUL"    EN- 
VnONMENTAL  RESEARCH  BT  Mn^rTART 

(By  Lowell  Ponte) 

In  1957,  then-Sen.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  (D- 
Tex.)  was  enchanted — as  were  a  number  of 
lawmakers — by  the  fantasies  of  Department 
of  Defense  researchers  who  would  use 
weather  as  a  weapon  of  war.  "From  space," 
he  said,  "one  could  control  the  earth's 
weather,  cause  drought  and  floods,  change 
the  tides  and  raise  levels  of  the  sea,  make 
temperate  climates  frigid." 

A  decade  later,  as  President,  he  made  some 
of  those  fantasies  spring  to  life  by  authoriz- 
ing massive  rain  making,  defoliation  and 
other  kinds  of  environmental  warfare  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

As  congressional  Inquirers  have  subse- 
quently learned,  the  Pentagon  secretly  spent 
at  least  $3.6  million  a  year  between  1967  and 
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1972,  seeding  clouds  over  NcH-th  and  South 
Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia.  Tlie  expressed 
purpose  of  8\ich  aeedlngs,  which  in  one  in- 
stance increased  rainfall  by  30  percent,  was 
to  muddy  vital  supply  trails,  thereby  ham- 
pering enemy  troop  and  supply  movements. 
Pentagon  spokesmen  called  the  newlingw  a 
faUure,  but  defended  the  project  as  humane: 
"Raindrops  don't  kill  people,  bombs  do." 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  denied 
that  Its  cloud  seeding  over  North  Vtotnam  in 
1971  caused  that  country's  heaviest  rains  and 
worst  flooding  since  1945,  when  more  than  a 
million  Vietnamese  had  perished  from  flood 
and  subsequent  famine.  But  the  Pentagon 
does  make  this  admission:  Just  pri(»'  to  the 
1971  floods,  it  carried  out  a  concerted  policy 
of  bombing  flood-control  dikes  in  North  Viet- 
nam. 

Still,  UJS.  leaders  have  long  professed  that 
war  aimed  at  civilian  populations  is  wrong. 
With  this  In  mind,  as  weU  as  the  unknown 
hazards  of  masslTe  tampering  with  natural 
processes.  Senator  Claiborne  PeU  (DJtX) 
Introduced  a  1973  resolution  calling  for  an 
international  treaty  to  prohibit  environ- 
mental warfare  "or  the  carrying  out  of  any 
research  or  experimentation  directed 
thereto."  On  JiUy  11,  1973,  the  Senate  ap- 
proved PeU's  measure.  82  to  10. 

Partially  in  req>onse  to  the  resolution,  the 
United  SUtes  joined  Russia  in  prt^KMiing  ■ 
treaty  to  ban  "military  or  any  other  hostile 
use  of  environmental  modification  tech- 
niques." Submitted  In  August  to  the  81-na- 
tlon  UJT.  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  in  Qeneva.  the  draft  agreement 
Is  expected  to  win  Senator  ratiflcation  by  this 
fall. 

Pell's  subcommittee  on  oceans  and  the  In- 
ternational environment  began  hearings  on 
the  proposed  treaty  last  week,  though  it  is  a 
far  cry  from  what  he  originally  wanted. 

His  chief  objection  Is  that  the  treaty  would 
not  ban  military  research  or  experimentation 
with  environmental  modification — ^"ZNMOD," 
as  It  is  called  by  a  growing  Pentagon 
bureaucracy  dedicated  tn  Its  study.  Quite  the 
contrary,  the  treaty  clearly  allows  any 
"peaceful"  research — even  when  conducted 
by  a  military  organization. 

The  trouble  comes  when  you  try  to  deflna 
"peaceful." 

The  Pentagon,  for  example,  contends  that 
its  Climate  Dynamics  program  is  essentially 
peaceful,  because  it  Ls  defensive  in  nature. 
Researchers  In  this  program  use  elaborate 
computer  models  to  study  means  of  melting 
polar  Icecaps,  generating  hurricanes  or  other- 
wise utilizing  "key  environmental  instabili- 
ties" to  release  vast  amounts  of  potentially 
destructive  energy.  (These  researchers  have 
already  discovered  subtle  ways  that  this 
country  could,  secretly  from  space,  disrupt 
weather  In  the  Soviet  Union,  thereby  wreck- 
ing harvests  and  keeping  that  country  de- 
pendent on  U.S.  grain  imports.) 

Pentagon  officials  say  the  program  Is  neces- 
sary to  detect  any  secret  Soviet  environmen- 
tal tampering  aimed  at  wrecking  weather  in 
North  America.  Indeed,  because  the  proposed 
treaty  makes  no  mention  of  forming  an  inter- 
national agency  to  Inspect  or  regulate  climate 
modification  programs,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment Is  likely  to  request  even  more  money 
for  the  Climate  Dynamics  program — so  the 
United  States  will  be  better  able  to  detect 
treaty  violations. 

As  the  document  now  stands,  enforcement 
provisions  are  in  fact  rather  meager.  Leaders 
of  nations  who  believe  their  environment  is 
under  attack  may  present  evidence  to  the 
n.N.  Security  Council.  However,  the  council 
would  be  put  in  a  severe  bind  should  such  a 
case  come  before  it,  because  any  evidence  in- 
tended to  show  "weather  warfare"  would  be 
highly  debatable. 

Climatology  is  an  Infant  science,  full  of  un- 
knowns. Our  planet's  climate  is  already  in  a 
period  of  severe  instability  (whether  from 
human  or  natural  causes  Is  uncertain) .  As  a 


result,  many  countries  will  suffer  terrible 
weather,  drought  and  crop  failures,  and  many 
will  try  weather  and  climate  modification  as 
remedies. 

In  1976.  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
even  raised  the  possibUity  that  a  new  Ice 
Age  may  be  upon  us  within  a  century — • 
threat  that  certainly  could  prompt  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  try  global 
climate  modification,  not  as  an  Instrument 
of  war  but  as  a  new  form  of  "cold  war." 
So  what  ts  clearly  needed,  in  addition  to 
this  treaty,  is  some  form  of  international 
agreement  on  inspection,  assessment  and 
reparation  gviarantees  for  countries  injured 
by  environmental  nuxUficaUon.  Another 
weakness  of  the  proposed  treaty  is  that  it 
prohibits  only  those  environmental  jnodlfl- 
cation  techniques  by  the  military  that  have 
"widespread,  long-lasting  or  sev«^  effects 
harmful  to  human  welfexe."  Would  this  have 
kept  the  United  States  from  modifying 
weather  in  Vietnam?  Perhaps  not.  for.  as  one 
Pentagon  analyst  said.  "People  in  Southeast 
Asia  are  used  to  heavy  rains."  But  how  pro- 
longed would  rains  have  to  be  in  a  monsoon- 
belt  nation  to  be  caUed  "long-lasting  and 
severe?" 

Indeed,  what  Is  a  "hostile"  act.  as  banned 
by  the  treaty?  The  Ruslans  are  now  busy  re- 
versing rivers  that  flow  into  the  Arctic  Ocean 
and  creating  inland  seas.  Experts  say  this 
action  will  alter  vrorld  climate,  but  the  treaty 
as  written  excludes  "peaceful"  environment 
modification  from  coverage. 

Some  lawmakers  fear  the  treaty  would  even 
encourage  potentially  dangerous  military  re- 
search into  environmental  modification  by 
helping  it  gain  Intimacy  and  funds.  PeU — 
along  with  Representatives  OUbert  Oude 
(R-Md.)  and  Donald  M.  Fraaer  (D-Mlnn.)  — 
would  eliminate  this  risk  by  putting  aU  U.8. 
government  research  into  weather  and  cli- 
mate modification.  Including  that  of  the  mil- 
itary and  the  Central  Inteiligenoe  Agency, 
under  control  of  a  civilian  authority  answer- 
able to  Congress 

Next  month,  the  Geneva  disarmament  con- 
ference will  resume  discussions  on  the  treaty. 
It  is  expected  to  consider  adding  a  prohibi- 
tion on  research  into  weather  warfare — ^which 
would  meet  PeU's  chief  objection.  Without 
such  a  restriction,  the  proposed  treaty  would 
have  only  limited  value. 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  POLICY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  S.  32.  the 
National  Policy,  Organization,  and  Prior- 
ities for  Science,  Engineering,  and  Tech- 
nology Act  of  1976,  s«jproved  by  the  Sen- 
ate Wednesday  was  reported  by  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences. A  committee  of  conference  will 
soon  be  appointed  to  work  out  the  differ- 
ences between  our  measure  and  H.R. 
10230,  the  House-passed  measure.  With 
this  in  mind.  I  think  it  would  be  most 
helpful  to  review  the  major  differetices 
between  the  Senate  bill^nd  HM.  10230. 

Both  measures  set  forth  a  national  sci- 
ence policy.  Both  measures  establish  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  an 
office  of  science  policy.  Both  measures  call 
fcMT  a  full  review  of  the  overall  Federal 
effort  in  science  and  technology. 

The  Senate  measure  establi^es  in  its 
title  IV  a  Federal  coordinating  group  for 
science,  engineering,  and  technology. 
/This  groiv>  is  envisioned  as  quite  similar 
to  the  Federal  Council  for  Science  and 
Technology  presently  established  pursu- 
ant to  Elxecutive  Order  10807.  The  House 
measure  has  no  .similar  provision. 


Title  V  of  8.  32  estaUlshes  an  Inter- 
governmental Science,  Engineering,  and 
Techmdogy  AdviscHy  Panel  charged  with 
the  req>onsibility  of  "identifying  and  de- 
fining civilian  proUons  at  the  State,  re- 
gional, and  local  levels  to  whose  soluticm 
or  ami^cHtition  the  application  of  sci- 
ence, engineering,  and  technology  may 
contribute."  Title  V  further  establishes  a 
grant  program  to  be  administered  by 
the  IMrector  at  the  National  SclNice 
f  oimdation  in  consultation  with  the  In- 
tergovernmental Panel,  to  assist  the 
States  in  establishing  or  strengthening 
State  offices  of  science,  engineering,  and 
technology  within  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches  of  their  governments. 
The  House  measure  has  no  comparable 
provlslML 

The  committee  on  conference  must 
examine  tiUe  V  in  light  of  two  factors 
which,  in  my  view,  are  central  to  the  ap- 
propriateness of  the  provision.  First,  is 
the  issue  whether  the  title  V  program 
duplicates  or  overlaps  the  Intergovehi- 
mental  science  program  presently  ad- 
ministered by  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation and  funded  for  fiscal  year  1976 
at  $3,568,400.  I  note  that  the  President 
has  requested  $3,600,000  for  this  inter- 
governmental science  program  for  fiscal 
year  1977.  Second,  the  administration 
indicated  its  disapproval  of  the  tiUe  V 
grant  program  because  it  places  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion in  the  position  of  approving  the  or- 
ganization of  State  science  offices.  I  am 
not  persuaded  that  these  arguments  are 
compelling  as  to  either  iton  but  rather 
favor  both. 

Mr.  President,  the  central  purpose  of 
this  legislation  is  to  provide  the  President 
with  the  best  possible  mechanism  for  re- 
ceiving competent  and  appropriate  ad-> 
vice  on  science,  and  technology  matters. 
It  is  my  judgment  that  S.  32  will  acaan- 
plish  this  purpose.  As  a  result,  for  the 
first  time  in  several  years,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  will  have  available 
to  him  appropriate  advice  and  expertise 
in  the  area  of  science  and  technology  to 
assist  him  in  making  the  often  complex 
and  far-reaching  decisions  demanded  by 
that  office. 

One  may  legitimately  ask  how  the 
status  of  science  advice  in  the  office  of 
the  President  became  so  reduced  as  to 
require  leglsL&tion  such  as  this  in  the 
first  place?  In  order  to  assist  my  col- 
leagues and  others  interested  in  these 
issues,  I  refer  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
to  a  speech  given  by  William  T.  Golden 
of  New  York  City,  hi  April  1975.  This 
paper  provides  an  excellent  review  of  the 
rise  and  decline  of  science  and  technol- 
ogy advice  for  the  President.  It  will  also 
be  of  use  in  beginning  the  discourse  on 
another  important  question  for  the  near 
future — ths^t  of  the  nature  and  qualifica- 
tions of  the  man  to  be  chosen  by  the 
President  as  his  Science  Adviser. 

Mr.  Golden's  views  are,  I  feel,  all  the 
more  noteworthy  because  his  sugges- 
tions h&ve  come  so  close  to  the  provi- 
sions embodied  in  H.R.  10230  and  S.  32. 
His  suggestions  with  respect  to  the  quali- 
fications necessary  for  the  Science  Ad- 
viser are  thoughtful  and  constructive. 
The  ultimate  choice  of  the  man  to  fill  this 
position  rests,  of  course,  with  the  Presi- 
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dent.  Mr.  Golden's  candidate  is  a  man 
whose  name  will  certainly  come  up  in  the 
future  as  the  President  reviews  the  posi- 
tion. It  is  my  hope  that  Mr.  Oolden's 
speech,  his  suggestions,  and  his  ideas, 
will  assist  others  to  continue  a  construc- 
tive and  meaningful  discourse  over  these 
issues. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  include 
excerpts  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 
What  Can  Yot;  Scientists  and  Enginezxs  Do 

roR  Mz:    OB,  Why  Should  the  PmcsiDENT 

WAMT  a  SCIKNTinC  AOVISKS? 

(Lecture  by  WUllam  T.  Golden) 
The  subject  of  science  advice  for  the  Praal- 
dent,  long  an  Interest  of  mine.  Is  once  again 
a  timely  one;  and  It  Is  gratifying  to  see,  by 
your  presence,  evidence  of  your  concern. 

Let  me  reveal  at  once.  Qrst,  that  I  believe  It 
to  be  virtually  self-evident  that  the  Presi- 
dent needs  science  advice  and.  second,  that 
It  is  not  nearly  as  obvious  that  he  needs  a 
Science  Adviser.  This  will  be  discussed. 

PRESKNT   srrUATION 

We  have  seen  that  che  Presidential  science 
advisory  apparatus  was  created  by  President 
Truman  early  In  1951  under  the  strong  stim- 
ulus of  the  Korean  War;  that  It  was  reln- 
vlgorated  by  President  Elsenhower  In  1957 
responsive  to  another  stimulus,  the  launch- 
ing of  Sputnik  by  the  Russians;  and  that  it 
was  dissolved  by  President  Nixon  In  1973.  In 
some  measure  as  a  consequence  of  the  dl- 
vlslveness  In  American  society  produced  by 
the  Vietnam  war. 

Since  1973  the  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  Guy  Stever,  has  also  bad 
limited  responsibility  for  providing  non -mili- 
tary science  advice  to  the  President.  MlUUry 
science  and  technology  are  completely  sepa- 
rated. Fragmentary  Hsslon  products  of  the 
PSAC  and  OfBce  of  Science  and  Technology 
organizations  have,  fortunately,  been  attract- 
ed to  other  units  of  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  particularly  the  National. Se- 
curity Council,  and  tlje  National  Science 
Foundation.  So  all  Is  not  lost.  However,  the 
Influence  of  scientific  and  technological 
counsel  on  policy  formation  In  the  uitper 
levels  of  government  has  been  downgraded, 
diminished,  and  dispersed. 

Unlike  the  situation  at  the  Korean  War 
and  Sputnik  periods,  there  Is  no  strong  stim- 
ulus at  this  time  to  spxu-  the  President  to 
create  a  new  mechanism  for  providing  sci- 
ence and  technology  Information  to  him  and 
to  high  levels  of  the  government.  However, 
the  mounting  domestic  and  International 
problems  facing  the  nation  have  served  to 
keep  the  Issue  very  much  alive. 

There  has  been  growing  debate  and  pres- 
sure from  the  Intellectual  world  generally. 
Including  the  political  and  other  social  sci- 
entists as  well  as  the  physical  and  biological 
scientists,  to  re-establish  a  more  effective  and 
prominent  focus  for  science  and  technology 
In  the  government  structure,  particularly  In 
the  Executive  Branch.  Congress  has  estab- 
lished Its  own  Office  of  Technology  Amms- 
ment  under  the  directorship  of  the  capable 
and  experienced  Emlllo  Q.  Daddarlo.  who  was 
Mr.  Science  In  Congress  during  his  years  as  a 
Representative  from  Connecticut.  But,  this 
agency  is  not  designed  to  and  cannot  fulfill 
the  leadership  function  of  the  Executive  . 
Branch. 

Congress  Is  aware  of  this,  as  has  been  evi- 
denced by  the  hearings  of  the  Teague  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  1973  and  1974 
(In  which  many  distinguished  Individuals 
testified  at  length)  and  by  the  activity  of 
Senator  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts.  The  lat- 
ter,  with   associates,  recently   introduced   a 


bill,  S.  32,  which  would  estabUsh  a  Council 
of  Advisers  on  Science  and  Technology  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

The  Teague  Committee,  with  Its  recent 
change  of  name  to  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology,  has  just  Introduced  a  complex 
bill  of  Its  own,  H.R.  4461.  which  also  provides 
for  a  Council  of  Advisers  on  Science  and 
Technology  and  in  addition  would  create  a 
Dep«u^ment  of  Research  and  Technology  Op- 
erations headed  by  a  Secretary  of  cabinet 
rank.  However,  with  engaging  modesty  the 
Committee  proclaims  that  the  bill  has  been 
proposed  only  as  a  basis  tor  discussion  and 
refinement. 

A  number  of  article  sand  proposals  from 
throughtful  and  qualified  sources  have  also 
appeared  within  the  last  year  or  two.  I  wUl 
mention  the  principal  ones.  The  specialists 
among  you  are  familiar  with  them.  For  the 
benefit  of  others  who  may  wish  to  puraue 
this  subject  further,  I  have  given  BUI  Bevan 
and  John  McKlnney  a  brief  selected  reference 
list,  which  you  may  find  useful.  These  papers, 
many  of  which  were  published  In  Science, 
Include  the  recent  White  Paper  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence, written  by  WUllam  D.  Carey  (our  new 
Executive  Officer,  who  succeeded  BUI  Bevan) 
with  assistance  from  Richard  A.  Schrlbner; 
one  by  George  Klstlakowsky.  of  Harvard,  en- 
titled   "Science    and    Technology    In    Presi- 
dential Policymaking";  one  by  Eugene  Skol- 
nlkoff.  of  MJ.T.,  and 'Harvey  Brooks,  of  Har- 
vard, entitled  "Science  Advice  In  the  White 
House?  Continuation  of  a  Debate";  and  two 
papers  previously  mentioned:    the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences'  report  of  June  1974,  pre- 
pared by  a  distinguished  committee  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  KlUlan,  and  the  his- 
torical   review    by    Detlev    Bronk.    Mention 
should  also  be  made  of  the  article  by  David 
Beckler  in  the  Summer  1974  Issue  of  Daeda- 
lus, entitled  "The  Precarious  Life  of  Science 
In    the   White   House."   Derived   from   some 
twenty  years  of  experience  as  Executive  Of- 
ficer of  PSAC,  his  essay  constitutes  an  es- 
sential history  of  the  second  phase  of  Presi- 
dential science  advice,  as  Dr.  Bronk's  did  of 
the  first.  And  his  keen  analysis  and  sensitive 
Insights  to  the  realities  of  the  top  levels  of 
government    In    Washington    provide    wise 
counsel   to  those  thinking  of  the  phase  to 
come. 

Each  of  these  papers,  except  Dr.  Bronk's 
and  Dr.  Beckler's.  proposes  a  mechanism  for 
providing  an  Input  for  science  and  tech- 
nology fact  and  opinion  to  the  Presidential 
level.  And  each  proposes,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, the  creation  of  a  Council  on  Science 
and  Technology  of  three  or  more  members, 
supported  by  staff.  Further,  the  February 
1975  Issue  of  the  Federation  of  American 
Scientists"  Public  Interest  Report,  under  the 
heading  "tJnanlmlty  In  Favor  of  a  Council 
on  Science  and  Technology."  cites  many  dis- 
tinguished scientists  as  having  supported 
this  concept  In  testimony  before  the  Teague 
Committee  and  elsewhere. 

President  Ford  has  shown  some  Interest. 
A  few  months  ago  he  assigned  to  the  newly 
confirmed  Vice  President  Rockefeller  the 
task  of  evaluating  the  need  and  studying 
mechanisms  for  providing  Inputs  from  the 
voices  of  science  and  technology  to  the  high- 
est levels  of  government.  It  Is  known  that 
Vice  President  Rockefeller  and  his  staff  have 
been  proceeding  thoughtfully  and  thor- 
oughly. 

It  Is  well  to  be  mindful  of  the  differences 
between  the  present  situation  and  those 
prevailing  In  1951  and  1957.  In  the  19S0's 
and  most  of  the  1960's  there  was  strong 
emphasis  In  Washington  on  defense  aspects 
of  science  and  technology.  But  over  the  past 
decade  or  so.  the  value  judgments  and  as- 
pirations of  our  society  Increasingly  have 
stressed  our  peaceful  needs:  the  standard 
of  living;  factors  of  the  environment;  pollu- 


tion consciousness;  responsibilities  to  gener- 
ations yet  unborn;  concerns  about  the 
growth  of  population  and  the  message  of 
Malthus;  food  supply  and  food  quality;  en- 
ergy, about  which  Phil  Abelson  spoke  here 
recently  with  authority  and  about  which 
all  of  us  seem  to  speak  dally  with  concern; 
the  advancement  of  medicine  and  the  pro- 
vision of  health  care  for  all  the  people;  the 
human  needs  of  the  developing  countries, 
and  political  tensions  arising  from  their  de- 
velopment. 

But  whether  we  like  It  or  not,  military 
and  defense  Issues  remain  crucial  to  our  so- 
ciety and  command  more  than  half  of  the 
$21 -billion  research  and  development  budget 
of  our  federal  government.  And  arms  control 
and  disarmament  progress  can  only  be 
achieved  with  the  combined  thinking  of  the 
military,  the  physical  and  biological  scien- 
tists, the  social  scientists,  and  the  practicing 
politicians. 

So  much  for  background.  What  shall  we 
do? 

It  is  evident  that  slcence  and  technology 
are  an  Integral  part  of  modern  life;  that  no 
government,  least  of  all  our  own.  can  im- 
prove its  people's  living  standards,  promote 
domestic  tranquillity,  and  defend  its  bor- 
ders without  encouraging  the  growth  of  sci- 
ence and  technology.  But  government  must 
do  more  than  that.  Science  and  technology 
play  an  Important  role  In  the  operation  of 
virtually  every  department  of  government, 
whether  it  be  the  Department  of  Defense  or 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  or  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration.  ERDA. 

Science  must  be  considered  at  these  op- 
erating levels,  but  it  must  also  be  considered 
In  the  development  of  national  and  inter- 
national policies  at  the  highest  level.  This  is 
obviously  true  for  military  policy;  obviously 
true  for  disarmament  policy;  and  equally, 
although  perhaps  not  quite  so  obviously,  true 
for  energy  policy  with  its  international  in- 
volvements, for  urban  affairs,  and  for  agri- 
culture. 

And  there  is  always  the  vexatious  but  vital 
year-to-year  competition  for  funds  among 
the  several  departments  of  government.  Who 
shall  be  the  arbiter  of  the  science  and  tech- 
nology component? 

And,  even  more  Important,  who  shall  pro- 
vide InteUectual  guidance  for  long-range 
policy  for  domestic  and  foreign  affairs,  in 
which  policies  for  science,  technology,  and 
related  education  can  play  so  vital  a  role? 

It  may  be  useful,  at  this  point,  to  recall  the 
functions  of  the  Science  Advisory  organiza- 
tion that  served  five  Presidents  from  1951  to 
1973.  As  outlined  in  President  Truman's  let- 
ter of  Invitation  to  Dr.  Buckley,  these  func- 
tions Included  being  available: 

"To  provide  Independent  advice  on  scien- 
tific matters  es[)eclally  as  regards  the  objec- 
tives and  interrelations  of  the  several  Fed- 
eral agencies  engaged  In  research  of  defense 
significance.  Including  relevant  foreign  rela- 
tions and  intelligence  matters."' 

"For  transmitting  the  views  of  the  scien- 
tific community  of  the  country  on  research 
and  development  matters  of  national  defense 
significance." 

This  brings  us  to  the  title  of  this  talk  and 
to  the  question:  What  would  I  do  if  I  were 
President  Ford?  How  would  I  utilize  scien- 
tists and  engineers  to  help  me  do  my  job 
better? 

First,  if  I  were  President  Ford.  I  would 
start  by  not  wanting  an  additional  person 
reporting  to  me  directly.  There  are  too  many 
already.  So  I  wouldn't  be  seeking  some  great 
scientist  who  would  feel  he  should,  or  even 
bad  the  right  to.  come  to  see  me  frequently 
to  report  on  (and  perhaps  plead  for)  science 
and  government.  Before  hearing  the  views 
of  my  staff  and  of  objective  outsiders,  and 
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before  considering  the  complex  of  issues  in- 
volved, I  wo\ild  have  wanted  science  advice 
but  not  a  Science  Adviser. 

I  would  be  Interested  in  technology,  be- 
cause that  would  produce  short-term  results 
and  as  President,  In  fact,  as  any  politician 
(and  I  use  the  term  descriptively,  not  pejora- 
tively) ,  my  focus  would  be  on  the  short  term: 
say  from  now  to  the  next  election.  Of  course, 
I'd  also  be  patriotic,  with  a  public  spirit  and 
a  conscience,  and  I'd  be  aware  that  the  long 
term  Is  Important  too  (even  way  out  yonder 
beyond  my  next  term);  so  I'd  know  that 
science  and  the  next  generation  should  not 
be  Ignored. 

I  would  want,  first,  lively  activity  in  and 
support  of  science  and  technology  In  the  in- 
dividual Departments  of  the  Executive 
Branch.  That  would  be  the  responsibility  of 
each  member  of  my  cabinet.  Then,  I'd  want 
consideration  to  be  given  to  matters  of  tech- 
nology and  science  (in  that  order)  at  staff 
levels  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. This  would  mean  In  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  in  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council,  in  the  National  Science  Found- 
ation, and  in  the  Domestic  Council;  and  of 
course  in  the  Immediate  White  House  staff. 
That  is.  I'd  want  all  of  these  close  subordi- 
nates to  b°  mindful  of  technology  and 
science  matters  as  well  as  of  fiscal,  political, 
economic,  and  other  elements  in  their  con- 
sideration of  all  issues  coming  up  for  ulti- 
mate Presidential  decision.  I  would  want 
science  worked  into  the  fabric  of  policy  de- 
bates. I  would  think  of  technology  and 
science  as  a  part  of  my  staff's  work,  not  as  a 
thing  apart. 

I  would  come  to  recognize  that  this  inte- 
gration of  technology  and  science  wiUi  na- 
tional policies  and  programs  might  best  be 
achieved  by  establishing  a  specific  staff  group 
in  the  Executive  Office  organization.  This 
could  be  a  revived  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology.  Such  a  re-creation  would,  how- 
ever, probably  be  resisted  by  the  existing 
Executive  Office  agencies,  such  as  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  and  the  Nation- 
al Security  Council,  on  grounds  that  they  are 
themselves  capable  of  serving  this  function, 
particularly  now  that  they  have  adopted,  if 
not  absorbed,  parts  of  the  former  PSAC  and 
OST  organizations. 

Next,  I  would  be  mindful  that  the  Director 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  is  and 
should  be  the  protagonist  for  basic  science. 
I  would  also  be  aware  that  the  NSF  is  itself 
a  major  applicant  for  funds  and  therefore  in 
competition  with  the  cabinet  departments. 
Hence,  one  person  cannot  successfvilly  con- 
tinue to  serve  both  as  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Slcence  Foundation  and  as  an  impar- 
tial science  adviser  to  the  President. 

Finally,  therefore,  in  recognition  of  the 
differences  of  opinion  regarding  the  ade- 
quacy of  representation  of  the  voices  of 
technology  and  of  science,  in  a  manner  Inde. 
pendent  of  departmental  rivalries,  at  the 
highest  levels  of  the  Executive  Branch,  I 
would  change  from  my  starting  position  and 
would  decide  to  attract  a  senior  and  re- 
spected scientist  or  technologist  to  my  staff. 
He  or  she  would  have  to  recognize  that  bis 
responsibility  runs  to  the  President,  that  he 
should  be  responsive  and  courageous  but  not 
Instnisive,  and  that  he  should  select  and 
supervise  a  small  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology staff,  to  give  him  broader  coverage  and 
credibility  in  fields  beyond  his  own  technical 
expertise. 

Note  that  It  is  one  exceptional  individual 
I  would  seek,  not  a  Council  of  three  or  more. 
With  all  due  respect  for  the  mass  of  advice 
to  the  contrary,  and  mindful  that  Councils 
are  in  vogue  currently  and  are  Indeed  effec- 
tive for  some  functions,  I  wotild  prefer  an 
Individual  for  this  Job.  Here  are  some  of  my 
reasons:  the  single  role  will  attract  a  more 
distinguished  person  than  will  membership 
in  a  group  of  three  or  more;  one  exceptional 


man  is  better  than  several  almost-as-capable; 
with  several,  competition  and  temptations 
for  mischief  are  Implicit;  the  iindivlded  re- 
sponslbUity  of  one  man  will  carry  greater 
prestige  In  dealing  » ith  other  members  of  the 
WhUe  House  Office  and  the  Executive  Branch 
generally;  will  facilitate  access  to  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  and  the  highest 
levels  of  the  military,  and  will  promote 
superior  performance  and  communication. 

With  this  background,  I  now  come  to  the 
prescription  which  I  promised  in  the  begin- 
ning. With  appropriate  humility,  I  make  a 
modest  proposal,  by  which  I  mean  a  pro- 
posal for  a  modest  beginning  of  restoring  a 
continuing  intimate  staff  input  to  the  Presi- 
dent from  the  disciplines  and  communities 
of  science  and  technology. 

I  would  establish  at  this  time  a  Presiden- 
tial Office  of  Science  and  Technology  (POST) 
to  consist  of  a  Director  appointed  by  the 
President,  with  a  staff,  minuscule  by  Fed- 
eral staivdards,  of  perhaps  ten  professionals 
selected  by  the  Director.  It  would  be  well  to 
include  a  medical  doctor  and  one  or  more 
social  scientists  among  the  disciplines  rep- 
resented. 

The  Director  would  come  with  an  estab- 
lished but  not  necessarily  pre-eminent  posi- 
tion in  science  or  technology.  Beyond  his 
immediate  discipline,  he  or  she  should  be  a 
person  of  broad  culture,  with  ability  to  look 
through  a  telescope  as  well  as  a  microscope. 
He  would  have  to  be  practical  and  under- 
stand Industry.  It  would  be  essential  that 
he  come  with  experience  in  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  realities  of  federal  govern- 
ment processes.  He  shoiild  rect^nlze  that  the 
Pentagon  is  here  to  stay,  and  that  head-on 
battles  with  the  established  bureaucracy  are 
likely  to  end  with  a  head-off  administrator. 
He  must  be  courageous  but  not  foolhardy. 
Indeed,  were  he  not  courageous,  he  could 
not  effectively  serve  his  President,  "me  pres- 
tige he  brings  with  him  will  be  enhanced 
by  his  Presidential  appointment,  and  his 
usefulness  and  survival  will  depend  on  his 
wisdom. 

It  will  be  equally  essential  that  members 
of  his  staff,  qualified  in  other  scientific  dis- 
ciplines, tinderstand  the  workings  of  the  fed- 
eral bureaucracy  and  that  their  personal 
qualities  be  such  that  they  will  be  able  to 
work  effectively  with,  even  when  they  op- 
pose, the  staffs  of  the  other  Executive  Office 
agencies. 

While  these  qualities  of  personality  and 
exi>erience  are  not  commonplace,  neither 
are  they  excessively  rare.  Many  scientists 
and  engineers  have  by  now  had  expterience 
in  government  agencies.  With  the  years, 
their  numbers  should  increase,  among  other 
reasons  because  of  the  science  fellowship 
programs  in  the  federal  government  which, 
iinder  the  leadership  of  the  AAAS  and  with 
the  active  participation  of  several  profes- 
sional societies,  have  been  showing  Increas- 
ing vigor,  particularly  in  the  Legislative 
Branch.  Certain  of  the  young  men  and 
women  who  have  served  as  such  Congres- 
sional Science  Fellows  In  recent  years  would 
be  outstandingly  well  qualified  for  POST 
staff  roles. 

Brains  without  knowledge  of  tribal  customs 
in  the  bureaucracy  will  surely  fall;  a  Nobel 
Prize-winner  who  enters  the  Executive  Of- 
fice without  awareness  of  the  minefields  will 
of  a  certainty  strike  one  ere  long  and  with 
a  bang — or  a  whimper. 

So  I'd  start  with  a  low-proOle  Director  and 
a  small  staff.  I  would  thiis  follow  the  precept 
of  Occam's  Razor  and  the  Principle  of  Parsi- 
mony, because  the  very  act  of  re-creation  will 
be  tangible  and  encouraging  evidence  of 
progress;  because  individuals  of  superior 
ability  can  be  attracted  to  a  small  staff  since 
each  member  will  have  a  greater  responsibil- 
ity; and  because  a  small  group  will  be  able 
better  to  establish  Its  beachhead  promptly 
than  will  a  large  apparatus.  It  can  prove  its 


worth  and  will  Incur  lees  resentment  and  op- 
posltion.  If  It  does  weU  and  needs  to  be 
larger,  it  can  be  exi>anded. 

The  Presidential  OfBce  of  Science  ad  Tech- 
nology would  seek  (and  give)  cooperative  as- 
sistance from  time  to  time  from  estaUished 
government  agencies  such  as  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  would  create  ad  hoc 
Commissions  or  Task  Forces,  as  needed,  to 
work  on  specific  problems  and  issues,  llils 
fiuld  structure  would  take  the  place  of  the 
former  PSAC  with  its  relatively  teniu-ed  or- 
ganization. The  prestige  of  Presidential  status 
and  the  importance  of  the  issues  would  at- 
tract the  most  able  scientists  and  engineers, 
from  academla  and  from  Industry  and  on  loan 
from  other  government  agencies.  The  fact 
that  each  project  would  have  a  beginning 
and  an  end  would  enhance  its  attractiveness. 
When  a  rep<Ht  is  completed,  the  Task  Force 
or  Commission  would  be  dissolved.  The  re- 
ward to  its  members  would  be  a  sense  of  ac- 
complishment, and  letters  of  thanks  from  the 
Director  and  from  the  President. 

The  Director  might  or  might  not  be  given 
the  title  of  Science  Adviser  to  the  President 
(SAP!).  As  previously  indicated,  there  are 
some  argimients  against.  If  he  starts  without 
the  title,  it  could  be  added  later. 

However,  after  weighing  all  factors,  I  have 
come  strongly  to  favor  starting  with  the  title 
of  Science  Adviser,  or  Science  Counselor,  to 
the  President.  His  stature  inside  and  outside 
the  government  woiHd  be  enhanced  by  this 
symbol  of  Presidential  Intimacy,  and  he 
could  do  his  Job  more  easily  and  better.  It 
would  facilitate  recruiting  him;  and  he  could 
more  readily  attract  the  staff  of  his  choice. 

As  In  all  such  matters,  the  selection  of  thb 
person  to  head  the  agency  is  perhf^K  more 
Important  than  the  organizational  arrange- 
ment. Nevertheless,  both  are  Important.  The 
Dlrect(»'  must  have  the  requisite  qualities 
and  must  also  wear  a  uniform  with  sufficient 
stripes. 

Such  an  organization  could  be  established 
promptly  by  Executive  Order  and  would  not 
require  statutory  action  by  the  Congress. 
However,  Congressional  endorsement  would 
be  advantageous  on  general  groiinds  and  spe- 
cifically to  provide  operating  appropriations. 
In  any  event  it  is  imi>ortant  that  Congress 
havfe  appropriate  access  to  the  Director  on 
occasion,  as  Indeed  In  its  current  strength  It 
now  does  to  top-level  Executive  Branch  offi- 
cials generally.  This  is  a  matter  of  mutual 
respect,  judgment,  and  forbearance. 

The  President  himself  wotUd  not  have  to 
see.  Indeed  should  not  see,  bis  Science  Coun- 
selor, the  Director  of  the  Presidential  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology,  very  often.  But 
he  would  be  sensitive  to  his  work  and  would 
see  him  from  time  to  time  If  appropriate  is- 
sues arose.  The  Director  should  be  made  a 
member  of  the  Domestic  Council.  He  might 
also  become  a  member  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council,  though  this  seems  less  likely,  at 
least  initially.  It  is,  of  course,  essential  that 
he  have  the  requisite  clearances,  and  he 
surely  should  sit  with  both  Councils  when 
appropriate  issues  are  under  consideration. 

One  would  hope  that  a  congenial  rapix>rt 
would  develop  between  the  President  and  his 
Science  Counselor,  the  Director  of  POST;  in- 
deed this  will  be  essential  for.optimaI  bene- 
fit. This  suggests  as  one  posmMUty,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  President  might  ask  Ouy 
Stever,  with  whom  he  has  become  acquainted 
to  some  extent,  who  knows  his  way  around 
Washington,  and  who  Is  respected  by  the  sci- 
entific and  engineering  communities,  to  un- 
dertake the  role  of  Science  Adviser  or  Science 
Counselor  to  the  President  and  Director  of 
the  Presidential  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology; and  to  relinquish  the  Directorship  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  The  latter 
position  is  with  a  going  organization  and  can 
more  readily  be  filled  successfully.  The  Presi- 
dential advisory  role  would  be  more  challeng- 
ing, more  exciting,  and  more  hazardous. 
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There  you  are.  That's  what  I  would  do  U  I 
were  President  Pord. 

Now,  as  each  of  you  has  as  much  right  as  I 
have  to  impersonate  President  Pord.  maybe 
more  so  since  some  of  you  may  know  him, 
each  of  you  can  write  a  no  less  legitimate 
prescription.  I  hope  you  will  do  so.  And  In 
due  coiuie  we'll  all  see  what  happens! 


AMERICAN  BANKING 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  vari- 
ous revelations  about  the  Increased  num- 
bers of  U.S.  banks  now  receiving  more 
than  normal  supervisory  attention  have 
naturally  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of 
concern  for  the  strength  of  our  banking 
system.  While  it  is  essential  to  examine 
these  problems  in  detail  and  take  what- 
ever steps  may  be  necessary  to  rectify 
faults  in  the  banking  system,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  view  these  problems  in  their 
proper  jaerspective.  Sometimes  it  is  help- 
ful to  examine  problems  from  a  trans- 
Atlantic  perspective,  and  no  one  performs 
this  function  with  more  consistent  per- 
ception than  the  Economist  of  London. 

Th3  latest  edition  contains  an  excel- 
lent article  on  American  banking.  The 
article  points  out  three  mistakes  that 
should  be  avoided  by  the  critics  of  the 
banking  system.  First,  the  disclosure  that 
up  to  360  banks  are  being  watched  more 
closely  by  the  regulators  should  be  reas- 
suring, not  the  reverse.  As  the  article 
points  out.  the  United  States  is  coming 
out  of  the  worst  recession  since  the  De- 
pression, and  bank  problems  in  such  cir- 
cumstances are  not  unexpected.  Second, 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  infer  that  the 
condition  of  the  banks  is  deteriorating. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  better  than  it  was 
in  the  autumn  of  1974.  Third,  too  much 
concern  for  artificial  rules  about  capital 
ratios  might  force  banks  into  unneces- 
sarily restrictive  lending  policies,  with 
imdesirable  effects  on  the  [wtentlal  for 
economic  recovery. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  Economist 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bashing  at  the  Ameucans  Banks 

Por  better  or  worse,  and  It  could  be  mainly 
for  the  better,  the  unamazlng  revelation  that 
banks  with  too  many  doubtful  loans  have 
been  put  on  problem  lists  by  American  reg- 
ulators Is  going  to  cause  changes  in  the 
American  banking  system.  The  Congress  will 
see  to  that. 

It  Is  silly  to  expect  politicians  to  be  apolit- 
ical. The  New  York  financial  establishment 
and  the  Washington  regulatory  establish- 
ment ought  not  to  lambast  Congressmen  for 
political  opportunism.  Real  estate  that 
should  never  have  been  built  Is  wasting 
away;  and  tankers  nobody  wants  are  rusting 
In  lay-up  yards  (see  next  article) .  The  finan- 
cially numerate  ought  to  concentrate  on  see- 
ing that  the  would-be  reformers  do  not  get 
hold  of  the  wrong  end  of  the  stick. 

The  first  mistake  of  the  critics  Is  to  be 
made  nervoxis  by  the  disclosure  that  up  to 
360  banks  are  being  more  carefully  watched 
by  the  regulators  than  the  others.  There  are 
14.800  banks  In  the  United  States,  and  the 
country  Is  emerging  from  its  second  deepest 
slump  this  centiiry.  It  Is  reassuring — not  the 
reverse — that  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, the  Pederal  Reserve  Board,  the  Ped- 
eral  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  (PDIC) 


and  others  with  a  duty  to  shepherd  banks 
have  a  beady  eye  on  banks. 

The  second  mistake  Is  to  Infer  that  the 
financial  condition  of  banks  Is  deteriorating. 
It  ts  better  than  It  was  in  the  autumn  of 
1974.  after  Pranklin  National  and  US  Na- 
tional of  San  Diego  had  failed  In  the  United 
States,  I.D.  Herstatt  In  Germany.  A  fiight  of 
money  Into  the  safest  banks  and  the  safest 
monetary  Instruments  caused  a  split  In  do- 
mestic and  International  money  market 
rates.  Morgan  Guaranty  could  get  relatively 
cheaply  far  more  funds  than  It  needed,  while 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Boot  Hill  had  to 
pay  usurious  rates.  To  head  off  the  possibility 
of  a  liquidity  crisis,  the  Ped  expanded  the 
money  supply. 

Since  then  worriers  have  shifted  their  gaze 
from  where  the  banks  have  sought  their 
money  to  where  they  have  lent  it.  They  dis- 
cern watery  loans  to  real  estate  Investment 
trusts  (see  page  87).  European  tanker  own- 
ers and  shipyards  Brazil  (over  $22  billion  of 
foreign  debt)  and  other  poor  countries  with- 
out oil.  and  to  some  companies  (Including 
airlines)  which  may  yet  crash.  But  the  third 
mistake  of  the  worriers  is  to  look  too  much 
at  artificial  rules  about  capital  ratios  and 
the  like,  while  forgetting  what  the  real  cri- 
teria for  "sound  control  of  a  banking  system" 
should  be. 

The  Idea  is  that  banks  which  lend  reckless- 
ly In  a  speculative  boom  should  suffer  a  bit 
In  the  subsequent  recession,  but  not  so 
much  that  they  all  become  too  cautious  in 
their  lending  at  Just  the  wrong  moment  of 
that  recession.  By  that  criterion  control  of 
the  American  banking  system  in  1974-76  has 
been  able  and  astute — especially  compared 
with  the  recession  of  1930-33  when  bank 
control  (le,  the  orders  from  bank  examiners 
that  banks  with  unsatisfactory  balance 
sheets  must  not  lend  more)  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  cut  by  one-third  in  Ameri- 
can money  supply  which  caused  the  great 
depression. 

In  this  recession  of  the  1970s  the  bankers 
have  not  been  forced  Into  that  sort  of  silli- 
ness, but  they  are  not  being  given  too  com- 
fortable a  life.  Provision  for  loan  losses 
among  the  10  largest  American  banks  more 
than  doubled  In  1975  to  almost  $15  billion. 
Banks  concede  they  are  under-capltallsed — 
or  over-committed.  Por  too  long  the  bank 
holding  companies  have  used  the  same  capi- 
tal to  support  a  widening  range  of  activities 
and  thus  Increase  shareholders'  earnings. 
They  will  have  to  queue  up  for  new  equity 
and  near-equity  capital,  but  will  find  dif- 
ficulty In  raising  It  until  price/earnings 
ratios  on  bank  shares  Improve.  These  p/es 
are  low  precisely  because  everyone  knows  the 
banks  ^e  short  of  capital. 

For  a  while  capital  repair  will  depend  on 
more  retained  earnings,  or  on  private  place- 
ments with  Insurance  companies  and  pen- 
sion funds.  A  start  has  been  made.  Marine 
Midland  has  defied  the  post- 1930a  taboo 
against  a  dividend  cut  by  a  big  bank.  Loss 
reserves  are  being  built  up.  Citibank,  the 
bank  that  has  most  Influence  In  setting  the 
prime  lending  rate.  Is  not  being  challenged 
on  price :  it  Is  successively  changing  Its  prime 
rate  formula — most  recently  last  week — to 
widen  the  Interest  spread  (le.  profit-margin) 
between  commercial  paper  and  prime  rate. 
Congress  may  now  be  eager  to  tidy  up  the 
apparently  messy  bank  regulatory  system. 
A  superstructure  of  federal  regulation  has 
developed  on  top  of  state  regulation:  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  supervises  na- 
tionally-chartered banks;  the  Ped  supervises 
state-chartered  member  banks,  all  bank 
holding  companies,  and  so-called  Edge  Act 
corporations  (international  banking  sub- 
sidiaries of  US  banks);  and  the  PDIC  (which 
Insures  nearly  all  banks)  supervises  state- 
chartered  banks  that  are  not  members  of  the 
PMeral  Reserve  system.  But.  eg,  the  Ped. 
which  regulates  bank  holding  companies, 
does  not  usually  regulate  the  bank  involved. 


There  are  other  anomalies.  Sensible  concen- 
tration on  clearing  these  up,  as  well  as  hear- 
ings on  how  the  bank  loan  officers  made 
whoopee  during  the  late  1960s  and  early 
1970s,  could  make  the  banking  system  sim- 
pler and  stronger.  But  not.  please,  too  rigidly 
rule-book-bound  by  a  conunlttee  of  nannies. 


)  BUSINESS  HALL  OF  FAME 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  over  50 
years  ago.  Junior  Achievement,  the  Na- 
tion's oldest  youth  economic  education 
program,  was  founded  to  teach  high 
school  students  the  principles  of  the 
private  enterprise  system  by  helping 
them  establish  and  run  their  own 
miniature  businesses.  This  year  over 
192,000  achievers  are  active  In  7,500 
Jimlor  Achievement  Companies  across 
the  country.  These  "miniature  compa- 
nies" are  scaled  down,  but  detailed  op- 
erations which  closely  simulate  the 
functions  of  a  modem  corporation.  By 
performing  such  corporate  duties  as 
electing  officers,  selling  stock,  keeping 
books,  and  publishing  an  annual  report, 
the  student  is  provided  an  opportunity 
to  create,  experience,  and  participate  in 
a  miniature  private  enterprise  system.  To 
this  end,  I  commend  Junior  Achievement 
for  encouraging  and  cultivating  the  busi- 
ness leaders  of  tomorrow. 

While  Junior  Achievement  looks  to 
the  future,  they  have  not  forgotten  the 
labors  of  the  business  leaders  of  yester- 
day and  today.  Last  year.  Junior 
Achievement  asked  the  board  of  editors 
of  Fortune  magazine  to  undertake  a  se- 
lection of  business  leaders — some  from 
the  past  and  some  from  recent  years. 
The  1975  nominees  Included  outstand- 
ing men  such  as  J.  C.  Penney,  Henry 
Ford,  and  J.  P.  Morgan,  pioneers  in  their 
respective  fields,  who  provided  direction 
and  inspiration  which  encouraged  the 
development  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. The  1976  inductees,  presented  In 
the  current  issue  of  Fortune,  were 
honored  at  the  second  annual  National 
Business  Hall  of  Fame  Awards  banquet 
In  Dallas,  Tex.,  on  January  30,  1976. 

Oeorge  Moore,  formerly  chairman  of 
the  First  National  City  Bank  of  Ne^ 
York  and  one  of  those  nominated  to  the 
Business  Hall  of  Fame,  offered  some  In- 
spirational remarks  on  the  future  of  the 
private  enterprise  system. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  his  remarks  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
SIS  follows: 

Noras  roB  Junior  Achixvzmznt  Dinnxk. 

Dallas,  Jaituaxt  80,  1976 

(By  Oeorge  S.  Moore) 

I  am  grateful  to  receive  this  greatest  honor 
of  my  life,  from  such  a  worthy  organization 
as  Junior  Achievement — because  I  am  a  fair 
example  of  the  truth  of  the  goals  of  Junior 
Achievement — of  your  belief  in  the  oppor- 
tunities that  our  free  enterprise  society  of- 
fers to  every  young  man  and  woman. 

I  am  especially  grateful  to  my  colleagues 
in  Citicorp,  and  the  editors  of  PORTUNS 
for  their  generosity  In  attributing  to  me  an 
extravagant  share  of  the  credit  for  Citicorp's 
success  In  my  generation;  It  was  a  team  job, 
like  everything  else,  except  perhaps  weight 
lifting,  and  most  of  Citicorp's  home  runs 
were  scored  after  my  retirement. 
In  my  brief  remarks,  let  me  urge  you  young 
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people  not  to  lose  faith  in  our  country,  or 
Its  promise,  despite  all  the  flagellation  we 
ceem  to  enjoy  Inflicting  on  ouiselves,  and 
the  criticism  elsewhere  reflected  in  the  re- 
marks of  a  Euroi>ean  critic  who  recently  said 
that  our  count^  is  going  through  the  life 
cycle  of  growth  and  great  promise,  and  then 
decline,  without  ever  reaching  its  peak. 

Don't  believe  a  word  of  this.  The  American 
dream  Is  more  true  today  than  it  ever  was, 
and  It  Is  a  better  dream.  We  can  enjoy  It  with 
a  better  conscience  because  the  rewards  of 
the  American  way  of  life  now  reach  almost 
everyone  in  our  coiintry. 

When  I  graduated  from  college  60  years 
ago.  no  one  spoke  of  social  justice,  of  equal 
rights,  or  of  the  right  of  underdeveloped 
countries  and  to  be  free  and  to  enjoy  the 
good  life.  In  1927  the  good  life,  the  free  life. 
went  to  the  few  and  the  strong,  and  the  name 
of  the  game  was  get  going,  get  wealth  and 
power,  or  lose. 

I  assure  you  that  my  generation,  our  coun- 
try 20th  centiiry.  has  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
of.  In  fact,  the  great  Spanish  sculptor,  En- 
rique Monjo.  who  did  a  mural  for  the  loboy 
of  Citicorp  on  Park  Avenue  entitled  "An^er- 
Ica  Twentieth  Century"  characterized  this 
mural  on  Spanish  television  as  being  the 
most  Important  work  of  his  life.  He  said  this 
is  true  because  the  20th  century  belongs 
to  America.  He  predicted  that  In  centuries 
to  come,  history  would  so  acknowledge.  He 
reminded  his  Spanish  listeners  that  the  USA 
had  entered  late  and  won  two  world  wars 
against  totalitarianism  which  Europe  was 
losing,  and  had  then  paid  for  most  of  the 
cost  of  reconstruction  with  the  Marshall 
plan.  He  said  tluit  America  bad  stopped  and 
discredited  communism  as  a  social  and  eco- 
nomic system.  He  said  that  America  has  also 
provided  the  flnanclal  and  commercial,  and 
technological  capability  and  impetus  for  the 
vast  improvement  in  the  economic  well  being 
of  the  masses  of  today's  world  In  this  century. 

To  the  extent  that  many  countries  have 
not  yet  achieved  this  well  being,  much  of  the 
blame  goes  to  leaders  who  have  not  yet 
learned  bow  to  use  these  capabilities  wisely 
to  meet  these  goals. 

J\mlor  Achievement  recognizes  the  con- 
tribution of  private  Initiative  and  enterprise, 
and  of  the  much  maligned  multinationals,  to 
the  betterment  of  our  world  in  this  century. 
It  recognizes  that  business  has  been  in  the 
forefront  leading  the  remarkable  economic 
and  social  progress  we  have  had.  Business 
has  brought  capital,  and  know-how,  and 
enterprise  to  the  far  comers  of  the  world, 
and  provided  jobs  and  markets.  It  has  helped 
the  developing  world  to  use  its  resources,  ma- 
terial and  human,  and  has  provided  the  lead- 
ership to  develop  them. 

The  need  for  this  leadership  and  help, 
which  only  the  multinationals  can  give  Is 
greater  today  than  ever  before.  It  is  not  pop- 
ular or  easy  for  nationalistic  governments  to 
sdmit  this  or  to  act  wisely  enough  to  attract 
and  keep  this  needed  capital  and  know-how. 
The  breakdown  In  morality.  In  dealing  with 
foreign  Investors,  Is  probably  the  greatest 
deterrent  today  to  needed  recovery  in  in- 
testment  and  growth  around  the  world. 
Ironically,  the  countries  who  need  this  help 
most  are  often  those  who  treat  investors 
worse  and  encourage  them  least. 

The  media  of  today  have  convinced  many 
Americans  that  many  leaders  in  government 
snd  business  and  finance  are  corrupt,  and 
/      that  our  free  competitive  system  Is  not  func- 
y       tlonlng  property. 

We  know  this  is  not  so.  And  I  can  auure 
you  that  the  moral  and  ethical  standards 
of  business  are  higher  in  the  USA  today  than 
tver  before  In  our  history,  and  higher  than 
•nywhere  else  in  the  world.  There  are  rotten 
4>ples  in  any  basket,  but  this  generalization 
Is  true. 

Junior  Achievement  has  done  America  a 
great  service  In  believing  in  the  American 


dream  and  In  the  contribution  of  American 
buslneas  to  this  dream.  Without  busineas  It 
would  be  an  In^KMslble  dream. 
Thank  you  again  for  honoring  me. 


NEED  FOR  FUNDING  FOR  HYPER- 
TENSION PROGRAMS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  authored 
the  provision  in  law  (Public  Law  94-63) 
which  provides  f imdlng  authority  for  the 
screenMg,  detection,  diagnosis,  preven- 
tion, and  referral  for  treatment  of  hyper- 
tension. 

While  I  urged  adequate  appropriations 
to  launch  a  national  commitment  to  at- 
tack h3T)ertension,  no  funds  were  pro- 
vided in  the  House  passed  Labor/HEW 
appropriation  bill  (H.R.  8069).  To  the 
great  credit  of  Senator  Magnuson,  chair- 
man of  the  Labor/HEW  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  the  Senate  passed  bill 
did  provide  funds  to  implement  this  vital 
program.  And.  under  his  leadership  the 
House/Senate  conference  appropriated 
$3,750,000  for  hypertension  programs 
under  Public  Law  94-63. 

While  the  President  vetoed  the  Labor/ 
HEW  appropriation  bill,  the  vote  to  over- 
ride the  veto — which  I  supported — was 
successful. 

Now  the  President  has  transmitted  a 
message  proposing  the  recission  of  $103, 
159,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1976  budget  au- 
thority for  health  services  programs — 
including  a  recission  of  $3,750,000  for 
hypertension  programs. 

I  believe  that  in  view  of  the  extensive 
evidence  submitted  during  the  past  year 
to  encourage  the  development  of  preven- 
tion and  treatment  progiftn^  for  persons 
suffering  from  hypertension,  these  funds 
are  vital  if  we  are  to  launch  a  successful 
comprehensive  effort  to  treat  all  who  are 
in  need  of  medical  attention  for  hyper- 
tension. The  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health,  Dr.  Theodore  Cooper,  has  esti- 
mated that  through  such  an  effort 
"200,000  lives  a  year  could  be  saved." 

A  recent  article  \n.  the  Medical  Tribune 
entitled  "Study  Shows  Hypertension  No 
Longer  a  'Silent  Epidemic' "  points  out 
that  Dr.  Robert  Levy,  Director  of  NIH's 
National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute  has 
foimd  that — 

Mra'e  than  9  million  of  the  nation's  esti- 
mated 23  million  adult  hypertensives — while 
aware  of  having  the  disorder — are  receiving 
no  treatment  whatsoever  or  not  enough. 

I  commend  the  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  ask  unsml- 
mous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Study  Shows  Htpebtkmsion  No  Longer  a 
"Silent  EpmEnac" 

Bethksda.  Md. — ^Hypertension  no  longer 
deserves  the  designation  of  a  "silent  epi- 
demic," according  to  data  suggesting  that 
both  patients  and  physicians  have  become 
more  aware  of  the  disorder  and  Its  dangers 
since  the  advent  of  the  National  High  Blood 
Pressure  Education  Program  In  1972. 

The  data — based  on  the  National  Disease 
and  Tber^Mutlc  Index — show  that  the  num- 
ber of  patients  making  their  first  visit  to  a 
doctor  for  the  specific  purpose  of  getting  a 
blood  pressure  reading  has  Increased  38% 


since  the  govemment-sp<Miflored  program 
began  and  that  total  patient  visits  for  hyper- 
tension or  hypertensive  heart  ^^wfniw  have 
jun^Md  naore  than  40%  In  the  same  period 
of  time. 

BIZ  million  unawabx 

This.  Dr.  Robert  Levy  told  a  news  ccm- 
ference  at  the  National  Heart  and  Lung  In- 
stitute, indicates  greater  awareness  of  hyper- 
tension as  a  reason  for  seeing  a  doctor  than 
aU  other  causes  combined. 

Dr.  Levy.  Director  of  the  NHLI,  alap  re- 
ported the  reexilts  of  a  14-communlty  stu^y-— 
thought  to  be  representative  of  the  natui 
as  a  whole — made  in  1973-74.  If  indeed  the^ 
survey  is  representative,  he  said,  only  29% 
of  the  23  mlUlon  adult  Americans  thotight 
to  have  hypertension  are  now  unaware  of  It. 
compared  with  the  49%  found  by  surveys 
in  the  early  19608  and  in  1971. 

Dr.  Levy  was  quick  to  point  out,  however, 
that  an  estimated  6  mlUlon  citizens  still  are 
hypertensive  without  knowing  It  and  that 
the  problem  appears  to  be  more  prevalent 
among  males  than  among  females,\iartlcu- 
larly  in  the  black  community.  By  ^ntrast, 
he  said.  80%  of  women,  regardless  of  race, 
apparently  have  their  blood  pressure  regu- 
larly checked. 

Turning  from  detection  to  therapy,  Dr. 
I*vy  reported  that  the  nimaber  of  patients 
receiving  sufficient  treatment  to  keep  their 
blood  pressure  within  normal  limits  has  al- 
most doubled  since  1971.  But,  he  said,  more 
than  9  million  of  the  naticm's  estimated  23 
million  adult  hypertensives — ^while  aware  of 
having  the  disorder — are  receiving  either  no 
treatment  whatsoever  or  not  enough. 

In  these  categories,  he  said,  are  both  those 
who  choose  to  ignore  the  problem  because 
the  risks  of  renal,  cardiovascular  or  cere- 
brovascular complications  seem  remote  and 
those  who  discontinue  their  medication  pnce 
they  begin  to  feel  better  in  the  mistaken 
belief  that  the  danger  has  passed.  Still  oth- 
ers— having  experienced  side  effects  from  the 
drugs — want  no  further  part  of  a  regimen 
that  makes  them  feel  worse  than  they  did 
before,  he  explained. 

In  this  connection.  Dr.  Levy  and  mem- 
bers of  the  High  Blood  Pressure  Coordinat- 
ing Group  who  were  present  endorsed  the 
concept  of  "therapeutic  alliances  between 
patients  and  their  physicians  to  help  patients 
help  themselves."  Of  particular  ImfKntance. 
they  said,  are : 

Adequate  explanations  for  dietary  instruc- 
tions such  as  the  need  to  restrict  salt  Intake 
and  lose  weight; 

Prompt  attention  to  side-effects  such  as 
gout  whose  expression  is  often  proii4>ted  by 
thiazide  diuretics; 

A  willingness  to  try  substituting  other 
drugs  in  the  hypertension  armamentarium 
when  those  first  prescribed — ^for  whatever 
reason — prove  less  than  Ideal; 

Ongolng.-efforts  to  impress  on  patients  that 
hypertension  Is  a  chronic  disorder  requiring 
life-long  then4>y  and  that,  ttx  each  10  points 
of  Increase  of  diastolic  pressure  over  normal 
limits  there  is  a  concomitant  Increase  of 
risk. 

Equal  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  adequate 
control  of  hypertension  can  add  as  much  as 
18  years  to  life  exp)ectancy. 

More  than  150  lay  and  professional  organi- 
zations— such  as  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, the  National  Medical  Association, 
the  American  Hospital  Association,  the 
American  Oste<q)athlc  Association,  the 
American  College  of  Cardiology  and  the 
American  Heart  Association — participate  In 
this  outreach  and  educational  program  which 
is  coordinated  by  the  NHLI. 

The  program's  future  plans  Include  educa- 
tional efforts  directed  at  high  school  stu- 
dents and  a  detailed  cost-benefit  analysis 
of  hypertension  control  to  refine  the  plan- 
ning process  in  the  years  ahead. 
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THE    NATION'S    BANKS 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  publicity  recently 
about  the  problems  of  our  Nation's  banks 
and  the  ability  of  our  Government  super- 
visory agencies  to  deal  with  them.  The 
publicity  touches  on  some  very  sensi- 
tive Issues.  Reading  through  letters  from 
my  constituents,  I  am  struck  by  the 
alarm  with  which  they  view  any  news 
wliich  casts  aspersions  on  our  Nation's 
banking  system.  The  issues  which  they 
regard  as  important  are  basically  two: 
The  adequacy  of  our  bank  regulatory 
agencies:  and,  the  extent  to  which  the 
public  should  know  about  the  kinds  of 
loans  which  a  bank  has  outstanding. 

As  to  the  adequacy  of  our  bank  legu- 
latory  agencies  I  am  heartened  to  see 
that  the  appropriate  committees  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate  are  actively  look- 
ing into  the  problem.  I  welcome  the  ini- 
tiative which  seems  to  be  taking  place  in 
the  Congress  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  our 
whole  bank  regulatory  structure. 

With  regard  to  the  second  issue,  spe- 
cifically, I  refer  to  the  issue  of  so-called 
classified  loans,  which  has  become  a  point 
of  contention  since  the  existenoft-oLsuch 
loans  may  reflect  on  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  bank.  According  to  some, 
the  public  has  a  right  to  know  about  the 
financial  condition  of  such  banks  and  In 
particular  of  the  amounts  of  types  of 
classified  loans. 

This  issue  is  very  clearly  explained  in 
a  recent  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
by  Walter  B.  Wriston,  the  chairman  of 
one  of  our  Nation's  largest  banks.  Mr. 
Wriston  gives  a  banker's  opinion,  but  he 
introduces  argmnents  into  the  debate 
over  the  responsibility  of  banks  and  bank 
regulatory  agencies  which  I  believe 
should  be  heard.  For  example,  he  notes 
quite  correctly  that  not  all  classified 
loans  represent  a  significant  impairment 
of  the  bank's  own  finances;  a  headache, 
for  example,  is  not  the  same  as  a  case  of 
leukemia.  He  also  makes  the  vary  valid 
point  that  if  banks  simply  made  loans 
on  the  basis  of  highest  credit  risk,  the 
circle  of  credit  extended  by  banks  would 
contract  until  it  included  only  AAA  sej 
curltles  and  would  drop  down  oyt 
economy. 

I  commend  this  article  by  Mr.  Wris- 
ton to  my  colleagues  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On  CLASSinso  Loans 
(By  Walter  B.  Wriston) 

Like  all  other  Industries,  banking  Is  a 
business.  It  moves  money  from  where  It  Is 
available  to  where  It  Is  needed  and  provides 
whatever  services  are  required  to  get  It  there. 
The  banking  business  also  has  a  larger  re- 
qranslblllty  and  that  Is  to  assure  the  func- 
tioning of  our  economy  when  other  markets 
falter. 

In  the  discharge  of  this  national  obligation, 
banks  can  and  do  take  calculated  risks.  They 
provide  credit  t^  Individuals  temporarily 
fallen  upon  hard  times  and  to  businesses 
pinched  between  Inflation  and  recession. 

Like  all  human  institutions,  the  banking 
system  Is  always  subject  to  improvement. 
Throughout  the  first  recession  In  40  years, 
however,  the  system  has  performed  Its  func- 
tion and  emerged  strong  and  viable. 


Th9  current  Joxirnallstlc  voyeurism  re- 
garding "classified  loans"  deserves  comment. 
This  attack  does  very  little  to  improve  the 
general  state  of  our  country  and.  more  Im- 
portant, does  nothing  to  encourage  the  bank- 
ing system  to  continue  to  supply  the  credit 
needed  by  business  and  governments  to  keep 
people  at  work. 

The  current  buzzword,  "classified  loan," 
has  been  floated  about  as  If  it  were  some  kind 
of  Typhoid  Mary.  Classifying  loans  as  to  their 
relative  health  has  been  part  of  the  manage- 
ment and  regulatory  process  of  the  banking 
system  for  many  years.  It  Is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  diagnostic  tool  used  to  help  de- 
termine future  action.  An  Individual  gets 
a  cold  and  takes  an  aspirin.  The  second  step 
can  be  the  prescription  of  antibiotics.  The 
third  step  Is  hospitalization.  And  the  final 
remedy  may  be  Intensive  care  or  radical  sur- 
gery where  the  outcome  could  go  either  way. 
Just  as  there  are  all  gradations  of  Illness 
there  ace  also  all  shades  of  management  and 
regulatory  opinion   about   individual   loans. 

What  front-page  sensationalism  forgets  Is 
that  one  man's  classified  loan  Is  another 
man's  hope  for  the  future. 

The  fact  Is  that  Citibank's  experience  since 
1812,  as  well  as  the  experience  of  banks  gen- 
erally, prove  conclusively  that  the  over- 
whelming percentage  of  those  hopes  are  real- 
ized as  long  as  companies  and  Individuals 
are  permitted  to  work  out  their  problems 
consistent  with  the  American  tradition  of 
the  right  to  privacy. 

Over  the  years  there  have  been  dozens  of 
Indiistrles  supplying  millions  of  Jobs  that 
have  been  nursed  back  to  health  by  the 
banking  system. 

It  was  not  very  long  ago  that  the  pundits 
of  the  press  were  administering  the  last  rites 
to  the  utility  Industry.  The  problems  of  that 
Industry  were  compounded  by  the  petroleum 
crlsl.<s  that  forced  up  costs,  the  slowness  of 
regulators  to  permit  the  pass-through  of 
these  costs  to  the  consumer,  and  the  skep- 
ticism of  the  ci^ltal  markets  In  receiving 
new  utility  offerings. 

In  this  situation,  the  banks  stepped  up  to 
their  responsibilities.  Our  management  proc- 
ess at  Citibank  revealed  that  the  percent  of 
loans  classified  to  the  utility  business  soared 
as  did  the  amounts  outstanding,  but  it  also 
revealed  we  have  not  lost  one  dollar  from 
meeting  our  obligations  to  this  Important 
sector  of  our  economy.  The  lights  kept  burn- 
ing across  this  land  and  people  kept  their 
Jobs. 

After  the  management  and  regulating 
process  has  delineated  the  aspirin  loans  and 
the  temporary  hospitalization  loans,  we  get 
down  to  the  classification  of  loans  that  are 
and  should  be  treated  as  uncollectable  and 
eliminated  from  the  bank's  balance  sheet  by 
a  charge  against  earnings. 

There  are  no  secrets  here.  These  loan  write- 
offs are  reported  In  great  detail  by  all  banks. 
As  a  matter  of  prudence,  these  write-offs  are 
taken  immediately,  but  Citibank's  experi- 
ence Is  that  about  #40  is  eventually  recover- 
«1  for  every  $100  written  off. 

In  short,  the  process  of  loan  classification 
is  a  specialized  diagnostic  tool  used  by  the 
banks  and  regulators  alike.  The  raw  data  of 
loan  classification  shed  no  more  light  than 
a  summary  of  Merck's  Manual  of  Diagnosis 
and  Therapy. 

One  of  the  side  effects  of  this  sensation- 
alism is  to  promote  Innuendos  that  some- 
where there  Is  a  vast  body  of  secret  Informa- 
tion that  is  withheld  from  the  Congress  and 
the  public,  the  revelation  of  which  would 
serve  some  public  purpose.  Yet  there  is  prob- 
ably more  Information  available  about 
banking  than  anybody  knows  what  to  do 
with.  The  banking  system  reports  In  one 
way  or  another  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corp>oratlon,  the  state 
bank  examiners,  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 


the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
the  Eqtlal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission and  to  numerous  other  state  and 
Federal  agencies. 

The  obligation  of  the  banking  system  It 
to  continue  to  supply  the  credit  and  service 
that  are  needed  in  good  times  and  In  bad 
to  produce  the  Jobs  our  country  needs.  If  a 
bank  had  no  classified  loans.  It  wovild  not  be 
doing  its  Job,  because  the  circle  of  credit 
would  contract  until  It  included  only  the 
Triple  A  names  of  the  world.  The  medium 
and  small  businesses  or  any  Industry,  large 
or  small,  temporarily  beset  would  grind  to  a 
halt.  New  businesses  would  never  get  off  the 
ground.  People  who  are  denied  credit  be- 
cause their  loan  might  be  classified  and  that 
classification  might  appear  on  the  front  page 
would  be  understandably  Irate  and  their 
unemployed  workers  even  more  so. 

Representative  Wright  Patman,  Interview- 
ed in  the  spring  1971  Issue  of  The  Bankers 
Magazine,  said:  "I  criticized  the  banks  one 
year  when  they  had  no  losses  at  all.  I  said 
they  were  not  doing  their  duty.  If  they  are 
carrying  out  the  private  enterprise  system, 
they'd  have  some  losses.  They  can't  be  per- 
fect on  everything."  Mr.  Patman  has  said 
it  all.  Banking,  like  any  Industry,  takes  risks 
In  performing  its  function.  As  long  as  those 
risks  are  kept  within  Its  risk-taking  capa- 
bility, banking  Is  validating  its  charter  in 
helping  make  the  economy  operate.  By  every 
measure  the  system  can  be  proud  of  Its  rec- 
ord. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? If  not.  morning  business  Is  closed. 


INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY  ASSIST- 
ANCE AND  ARMS  EXPORT  CON- 
TROL ACT  OF  1976 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  consideration  of  ttie 
unfinished  business,  S.  2662,  which  the 
clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2662)  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  and  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  question  is  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  C»llf omia  (Mr. 
Cranston) . 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
our  hope  that  diu-lng  the  day  some  of 
the  amendments  that  Senators  have  In 
mind  could  be  called  up,  and  that  we 
could  dispose  of  as  many  of  them  aa 
possible.  I  recognize  the  situation  ^^ilcb 
prevails  in  the  Senate,  the  concern  that 
some  of  my  colleagues  have  over  what 
they  would  call  any  rapid  action  on  this 
bill.  Let  me  say  with  equal  candor  that 
this  bill  has  been  aired,  ventilated,  re- 
furbished, rehabilitated,  and  rewritten 
about  four  times. 

I  do  not  think  there  has  been  a  piece 
of  legislation  that  has  come  to  this  body 
that  has  had  more  consultation  glTKi 
to  it,  more  attention  paid  to  it  by  wit- 
nesses, by  committee  members,  by  pro- 
fessional staff,  or  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Department  of  State, 
than  this  particular  piece  of  legislation. 
It  Is  incredible  to  me  that  there  has  to 
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be  delay  in  this  matter,  particularly 
when  it  is  no  surprise  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. It  has  been  written  about  in  the 
press,  copies  of  the  bill  have  been  avail- 
able; as  I  have  said,  I  think  there  have 
been  three  drafts  of  the  bill,  simply  be- 
cause different  Senators  have  come  to 
us  and  asked  for  consideration  of  propo- 
sals and  amendments,  because  the  ad- 
ministration wanted  to  have  modifica- 
tions. I  am  pleased  to  observe  that  while 
there  seems  to  be  opposition  to  the  bill 
here  in  the  Senate,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
substantial.  I  think  we  have  the  votes 
for  passage  of  this  bill,  but  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  or  not  we  have  the  time 
between  now  and  this  evening  to  com- 
plete action. 

^  Here  is  a  bill  that  has  basic  adminis- 
tration support,  after  2  months  of  work 
and  negotiation.  Here  is  a  bill  that  was 
reported  out  of  the  committee  with  but 
one  dissenting  vote,  and  I  believe  that 
even  that  one  dissenting  vote  recognizes 
that  this  is  legislation  that  is  probably 
considerably  better  than  anything  we 
have  had  in  the  past. 

But.  Mr.  President,  having  been  in  this 
body  now  a  longtime — this  is  my  22d 
year — I  can  count,  and  I  know  also  the 
ability  to  engage  in  extended  debate,  and 
the  parliamentary  maneuvers  which  are 
possible,  the  rollcalls  which  can  be  asked 
for,  thfe  quorum  calls  which  can  be 
sought — - 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  the  motions 
that  can  be  made.  I  now  yield  to  my  de- 
lightful friend  from  Texas,  who  is  a 
master  in  everything  I  have  talked  about, 
a  superb  strategist  and  a  tactician  sec- 
ond to  none,  as  well  a-s  a  very  dedicated 
and  concerned  U.S.  Senator.  At  no  time 
have  I  ever  questioned  his  motives;  I 
have  only  admired  his  ability. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
simply  say  that  the  Senator  from  Texas 
is  deeply  wounded  If  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  suggest  that  he  would 
resort  to  any  of  the  dilatory  tactics  that 
were  mentioned. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  call  them  dilatory.  I  said  they  were 
fairly  within  the  province  of  any  Sen- 
ator. They  are  provided  for  by  the  Rules 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  I  would  say  that 
second  to  the  Bible,  nothing  commands 
my  deeper  respect  than  do  the  rules  of 
this  body. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  sometimes  suspect  that 
some  Senators  pay  more  attention  to  the 
rules  of  this  body  than  they  do  to  the 
Bible,  which  is  an  unfortunate  circiun- 
stance. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  I  would  say  that 
in  some  cases  both  are  ignored,  which  is 
the  most  unfortunate. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  that  there  are  some 
concerns  I  think  the  nimibers  the  Sen- 
ators from  Minnesota  speaks  of  that  are 
available  to  pass  the  bill  would  probably 
be  even  greater  if  we  could  have  a  little 
time  and  Senators  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vent  their  concerns  and  at  least 
talk  about  them,  if  not  get  favorable 
action  on  amendments  they  propose,  so 
that  legislative  history  can  be  made. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but 


that  this  bill  will  pass,  and  by  a  substan- 
tial margin:  but  there  are  some  of  us 
who  would  like  to  have  a  crack  at  it 
through  the  amending  proce.ss.  If  we  fail, 
we  will  fail,  and  take  oiu*  licking  in  good 
grace.  But  it  wpuld  occur  to  me  that  con- 
ventional wisdom  would  dictate  that  we 
put  it  over  until  af  t«r  the  recess  and  get 
an  agreed  time  on  it  which  is  sustainable, 
and  everyone  will  go  home  happy. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understand  that 
last  evening  the  staff  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ice Committee,  in  cooperation  vnth  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, did  woik  out  some  amendments 
which  appear  to  be  reasonable  and  ac- 
ceptable.   

Mr.  TOWER.  The  staff  did  work  into 
the  night.  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
consult  with  some  of  the  staff  members 
Involved,  but  they  did  work  into  the 
night  and  they  have  been  worldng  this 
morning.  The  extent  to  which  they 
have  arrived  at  conclusions  or  come  up 
with  amendments  I  cannot  say  at  the 
moment,  but  we  should  know  that  within 
the  next  few  minutes  or  an  hour  or  so, 
and  we  can  see  what  can  possibly  be  dis- 
posed of  now. 

I  am  certainly  willing  to  dispose  of 
amendments  everyone  agrees  to  by  voice 
vote.  There  may  be  some  that  will  be  con- 
troversial. I  am  certain  there  will  be 
some  that  will  be  controversial,  and  those 
should  probably  be  disposed  of  after  the 
recess. 

I  might  point  out  that  we  have  a  high 
rate    of    absenteeism    today,    for    one 
reason  or  another. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  Is  the  weather. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Yes;   they  cannot  get 
here,  because  of  slick  streets,  and  I  think 
In  their  interests  it  would  be  wise  to  put 
.it  over  on  their  account. 
'     Mr.    HUMPHREY.   Mr.   President,    I 
respectfully  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
vmanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  de- 
bate on  S.  22,  the  copyright  bill,  Mr. 
Joseph  Pogarty  and  Mr.  James  Graf, 
staff  members  of  the  Communications 
Subconunlttee  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  be  granted  the  privilege  of 
the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY  AS- 
SISTANCE AND  ARMS  EXPORT 
CONTROL  ACT  OF  1976 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  2662)  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  introduce  Into  the  Record  cer- 
tain material  that  will  be  helpful  In 
clarifying  certain  features  of  the  bill  be- 
fore us,  S.  2662. 

In  the  interest  of  clarlfjing  the  com- 
mittee's intent  in  regard  to  section  514 
of  S.  2662  having  to  do  with  stockpiles, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment that  I  have  prepared  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Mb.  Httmphret 

Subsection  (c)  of  the  amended  section  514 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  deal- 
ing with  stockpUes  of  defense  articles  for 
foreign  countries,  provides  that  no  such 
stockpiles  may  be  located  outside  the  bouiul- 
artes  of  a  United  States  military  base  at  a 
military  base  us^  primarily  by  the  United 
States — except  for  stockpiles  located  In 
NATO  countries.  This  prospective  prohibi- 
tion Is  not  intended  by  the  Committee  to 
require  the  disestablishment  of  any  stock- 
piles now  In  existence  which  are  located  out- 
side of  United  States  military  bases.  Thls^ 
interpretation  is  predicated  upon  the  as- 
surance received  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  the  only  such  existing  off -base 
stockpiles  are  located  In  Korea.  Future  Ad- 
ministration proposals  to  add  to  these  off- 
base  stockpiles  in  Korea,  or  to  establish  new 
on-base  stockpiles  or  additions  to  on-base 
stockpiles  In  any  non-NATO  coimtry.  would 
be  reviewed  by  the  Congress  In  the  security 
assistance  authorizing  legislation  for  each 
fiscal  year  in  determining  the  annual  cell- 
ing. If  any,  for  stockpiles  located  in  foreign 
countries. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  compilation  of  sta- 
tistics relating  to  foreign  mihtary  sales, 
"25  companies  and  their  subsidiaries 
listed  according  to  net  value  of  military 
prime  contracts  for  fiscal  year  1975,"  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

FOREIGN  MILITARY  SALES,  25  COMPANIES  AND  THEIR 
SUBSIDIARIES  LISTED  ACCORDING  TO  NET  VALUE  OF 
MILITARY  PRIME  CONTRACT  AWARDS  FISCAL  YEAR  1975 


Rank  Companies 

Amount 
(thousands) 

Percent 

of  FMS 

ToUl 

Foreign  military  sales  toU... 
Total,  2S  companies  and  ttietr 
subsidiaries 

$3,657,095 

3. 128.  244 
418,966 

100.00 
85.54 

U  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp 

11.46 

2.  Grumman  Corp 

3,112 

1     Grumman  Aerospace  Corp 

294,772  .... 

•g    ^  Total 

297.884 

8.15 

3.  Northrop  Corp.  

288.869  .... 

Northrop  Wor1d«ride  Aircraft 
Services.Inc 

4,285  .... 

Warnecke  Electron  Tubes,  Inc. 

212  .... 

Total 

293.366 

8.02 

4.  Textron,  Inc 

5.  Gnieral  Electric  Co 

248,561 
208,609 

6.80 
5.70 

cxxn- 
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strongly  that  human  rights  oonslderatloiu 
.  __  sho\ild  be  a  key  factor  In  determining  both 
Total     ^*  recipients  and  levels  of  security  asslst- 

ance.  While  the  Committee  recognizes  that 

the   United   States   has   other   national   In- 

terests  that  are  served  by  such  assistance,  !t 

believes  that  where  the  proposed  recipient 

Is  a  gross  violator  of  human  rights,  the  bur- 

S-^  den  of  proof  Is  on  those  who  wish  to  provide 
the  assistance,  not  those  who  want  to  ter- 
nUnate  It. 

Subsection    (a)(1)    states  that   It  U   the 

policy  of  the  United  States  that  security  as- 

^^■J^     slstance  not  be  provided  to  any  country  the 
:^=     government  of  which  engac^es  In  a  consistent 

pattern  of  gross  violations  of  human  rights 

(tucti  as  those  enumerated  in  subsection  (a) 

is)),  except  In  accordance  with  provisions 

set  forth  In  this  section.  Subsection  (a)  (2) 

4.70     specifies  that  a  principal  goal  of  U.S.  for* 

■  „     elgn  policy  shall  be  to  promote  the  Increased 

3^53      observance  of  Internationally  recognized  hu- 

■  man   rights.   In   furtherance   of   this  policy 

subsection  (a)    (3)   directs  the  President  to 

formulate  and  conduct  International  secur- 

2.  as     Ity  assistance  programs  so  as  to  accomplish 
^=r     that  objective.  This  subsection  also  directs 

that  such  programs  be  conducted  In  a  man- 

-  ^     ner  which  does  not  Identify  thf  U.S.  Oovern- 
2.43     ment  with  gross  violations  of  human  rights, 
2!  16     Including  those  enxunerated  In  this  subeec- 
==     tlon. 

The  new  subsection  (b)  requires  that  the 

Director  of  the  Office  of  Human  Rights  In  the 

2.00     Dyartment  of  State  (a  new  position  created 
\>y  amendments  made  in  subsection  (b)(1) 
'•"     of  section  111  of  the  biU)  transmit  a  full  re- 
port on  the  himian  rights  practices  of  each 
proposed  recipient  of  secxirlty  assistance  as 
part  of  the  Congressional  presentation  ma- 
terlals  each  year.  The  Director  shall  take  Into 
1.37     account   findings   of   International    and   re- 
1. 13     glonal  organizations,  and  the  extent  of  co- 
operation given  such  organizations  In  their 
investigations.  In  preparing  the  report. 

The  first  such  report  shall  be  submitted 
In  conjunction  with  the  fiscal  year  19T7  se- 
curity assistance  request  or,  In  the  event 
such  requests  are  submitted  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation,  promptly  fol- 
lowing Its  enactment. 

Subsection  (c)  (1)  requires  that  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Human  Rights,  upon 
request  of  the  Senate  or  Hoiise  of  Repre- 
sentatives, or  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  or  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations  of  the  House,  trans- 
mit a  statement  within  thirty  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  such  request  setting  forth: 

A  detailed  description  of  the  human  rights 
practices  of  the  recipient 

The  steps  taken  by  the  United  States  (1) 
^  to  discourage  practices  Inimical  to  human 
—  rights  and  (2)  to  call  attention  to  and  to 
Mr  HXJMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  since  dlsassocUte  any  asstetance  provided  from 
filing  the  committee  report,  we  have  '"^^'notwithstanding  such  practices, 
noted  a  few  inaccuracies  and  oversights  f^^  secretary  of  state  is  of  the  opinion  that 
In  the  section-by -section  analysis  of  sec-  exceptioruU  circumstances  require  the  con- 
tlon  HI  of  the  committee  bill,  the  human  tinuation  of  assistance  and  a  description  of 
rights  provisions.  This  analysis,  of  those  circumstances  and  the  extent  of  such 
course.  Is  provided  In  the  report  on  the  continued  assistance. 
l^m  Paragraph   (3)   provides  that  a  resolution 

In  order  to  provide  a  better  descrlp-  *?  'iT'^^i!"*  *  ' nl'^Ti  under  parasrrap/i  (i) 

♦i«^  ^r  tu-  .^,«,Vi.  i«,„o  j^  -«„*i«^  111    A*-  shall  be  considered  In  accordance  with  the 

Uon  of  the  provisions  in  section  1 11.  Mr  expedited  procedures  outlined  In  Section  301 

President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  (i,)  of  the  bin. 

there  be  printed  In  the  Record  a  revised  paragraph  (3)  states  that  if  a  statement 
sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  of  section  requested  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  Is  not 
111,  which  replaces  description  as  it  ap-  transmitted  within  thirty  days  of  this  re- 
pears  on  pages  29  through  31  of  the  com-  quest,   no   security  assistance  shall  be  de- 

mittee  report,  with  changes  made  Indl-  "'"?5  ^  !!?**  i°"°''^ Jj^^?'  *"  congress 

ratpri  hv  itelir  tvn*.  provides   otherwise   specifically   as    to    that 

caiea  Dy  italic  type.  country  or  unless  and  until  the  statement 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis  requested  has  been  submitted. 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recohd,  Paragraph    (4)    provides    that    congress 

as  follows:  would  have  thirty  days  of  continuous  ses- 

Reviseo  SEcnoN-BT -Section  Analysis  '*°"'  **  defined  In  Section  301(b)  (n  of  the 

bill,  after  receipt  of  a  requested  statement  to 

SECTION  Ml.  HUMAN  EioHTS  terminate  or  restrict  the  provision  of  asslst- 

Thls  section  revises  Section  602B  of  the  ance  to  such  country  by  concurrent  resolu- 

Foreign  Assistance  Act,  The  C<»nmlttee  feels  tlon.  Restrictions  short  of  termination  may 


Iw  UsMwi  Ttdinolo^  Corp 191,407 

Prslt  I  WhitiMy  Aircnft  ol 
W«stVir|iMa,lnc 354 

Tow 191, 761 

7.  R»ythwn  Co 163,936 

Raytheon    Edscational   Sy»- 

t«msCo 7.831 

RaytlMM  Ssrvics  Cs 22 

Total 171,799 

9.  Leckhsad  Aircraft  Corp 111,236 

Lockheed  Electronics  Co„  Inc.  1, 079 
Lockheed  Mjssiles  &  Spsce  Co^ 

Inc 59.397 

Total 171.702 

1  HuilMS  Aircraft  Co 156,453 

lOl  BoMngCo 129. 134 

11.  American    Motors   Corp:   AM 

GoiMralCorp 106.648 

ToUl 105,648 

12.  LTV  Corp :  LTV  Aorospsco  Corp. .         19. 812 

Total 89.912 

13.  General  Motors  Corp 88,767 

1«.  Vinnell  Corp 78.964 

15.  General  Dynamics  Corp 73.072 

Stromtwrg  Carlson  Corp 64 

Total ! 73.136 

6.  FMCCorp 69,039 

17.  Ford  Motor  Co 561 

Aetonutronic  Ford  Corp 59,731 

Total 59,292 

18.  Rockwell  I  nternational  Corp SO,  163 

19.  Hercules,  Inc 41.238 

20.  Martin  Marietta  Corp 

Martin    Marietta    Aluminum 
Sales.  IM 

Total 

21.  HarseoCorp 

22.  CUbir  Corp.:  Flinchbaugh  Pro- 

ducts, Inc 

Total 

2i  E(-Cell-0  Corp.:  Cadillac  Ga(a 
Co 

Total 

24.  Litton  Industries.  Inc 

Litton  Systems.  Inc 

Total. 

25.  Norris  Industries.  Inc 24.074 


19.765 

r    16,339 

36,104 

.99 

33.139 

.91 

32,363 

32,363 

.98 

31,455 

31,455 

.86 

2.777  

24,048 

26.825 

.73 

be  directed  against  particular  kinds  o(  aa- 
slstance  and  may  also  limit  the  amount  at 
financial  support  provided  by  the  United 
States  to  such  country.  Any  such  resolutlOD 
shall  be  considered  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  SecUon  301  of  the  bill. 

Subsection  (b)(1)  of  aectton  111  of  tbs 
bill  amends  section  824  of  the  Foreign  Asaitt- 
ance  Act  to  establish  In  the  State  Department 
an  Qffloe  of  Human  Ughti,  the  Dtnetar  to  1m 
appointed  by  the  Presldsnt  and  subjMt  to 
Senate  confirmation. 

Subsection  (b)(2)  outlines  the  req>onal- 
bllltles  of  the  Director — continuous  review  of 
all  foreign  assistance  programs  for  the  pur- 
pose of: 

Gathering  detaUed  Information  on  the  ob- 
servance of  human  rights  by  each  recipient 
of  security  assistance;  preparing  the  itnmi^ 
presentation  to  Congress  reqiUred  by  Sub- 
section (b)  and  statements  requested  under 
Subsection  (c) . 

Determining  whether  such  assistance  is 
being  furnished  In  compliance  with  this  sec- 
tion and  Section  116  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act. 

Making  recommendations  to  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Administrator 
for  the  correction  of  any  deficiencies  In  com- 
pliance. 

The  committee  anticipates  that  In  exer- 
cising Its  role  with  respect  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  section  118  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  the  Director  will  concentrate 
his  attention  on  the  gathering  of  information 
and  the  identification  of  repressive  practices. 
Program  design  responsibility  remains  the 
province  of  the  Administrator  who  Is  charged 
under  section  116  with  Insuring  that  aid 
reaches  needy  people  and  reporting  to  the 
Congress  in  the  manner  described  In  section 
116(b). 

Subsection  (b)  (3)  provides  that  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Ofllce  of  Human 
Rights,  any  report  or  statement  required  by 
this  section  shall  be  submitted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACmNQ  PRESIDENT  mo  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll/ 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

ITNAimcOnS-CONSZNT    AGRZKMKNT S.   aSSS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  propound  a  unanimous-consent 
request. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
a  time  limitation  of  1  hour  on  all  amend- 
ments to  the  pending  bill,  one-half  hour 
on  amendments  to  amendments,  motions, 
and  appeals,  6  hours  on  the  bill,  and  that 
the  vote  on  final  passage  occur  not  later 
than  5  p.m.  Wednesday  afternoon,  Feb- 
ruary 18,  imder  the  usual  rules. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  With  no  nonger- 
mane  amendments,  do  I  understand? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  is  the  usual  rule. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  distinguished  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  that  we 
come  In  on  Tuesday  at  11  a.m. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  To  start  In  on  the 
blU. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  On  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  Tuesday. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  At  11  ajn. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  point  out  to 
the  Senate  that  though  Washington^ 
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Birthday  will  be  observed,  by  tbe  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  giving  the 
Farewdl  Address,  in  accord  with  the 
usual  custom  of  the  Senate,  immediately 
upon  the  completion  of  that  address  we 
will  then  turn  to  what  is  now  the  pend- 
ing business. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  clarify  this  because  I  am  manager  of 
the  bill.  The  Joint  Economic  Committee 
has  field  hearings  in  Boston  on  Monday, 
and  we  scheduled  them  on  the  basis  of 
Washington's  Birthday,  feding  we  could 
be  away. 

Might  I  suggest,  if  I  may  most  respect- 
fully, that  we  start  the  discussion  of 
this  bill  on  Tuesday.  We  could  do4t  even 
earlier  than  11  ajn..  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  and  proceed  with  the  discus- 
sion of  the  bill,  let  us  say,  I  say  to  the 
majority  leader,  at  10  ajn.  on  Tuesday, 
which  could  give  us  more  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Fine. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  the  time  that 
the  leader  has  outlined  would  be  evenly 
divided,  that  Is,  an  hour  on  each  amend- 
ment, evenly  divided,  and  a  half  hour  on 
all  motions  and  amendments  thereto 
evenly  divided. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  between  the 
sponsors  of  the  amendment  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  the  6  hours  on 
the  bill  that  I  could  have  will  be  avail- 
able to  parcel  out  if  we  need  it  for 
additional — — 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  will  be  under 
the  control  of  the  manager  of  the  bill 
and  the  minority  leader  or  whomever 
he  may  designate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  With  that,  I  am 
fully  In  agreement,  and  T  believe  the 
Senator  from  Texas  has  indicated  his 
agreement. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  reseiTdng 
the  right  to  object,  in  the  usual  form 
nongermane  amendments  will  not  be 
acceptable,  but  germane  amendment 
may  be  offered  at  any  time;  is  that  cor- 
rect?        

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Witiiout  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  especially  commend 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  and,  of  course,  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  having 
worked  out  an  agreement  on  this  very 
matter. 

Our  Committee  on  Armed  Services  was 
Involved,  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota was  very  kind  and  timely  to  come 
down  there  yesterday  afternoon  and 
give  us  the  benefit  of  his  thoughts  on 
this  matter.  It  was  a  fine  demonstration 
where  men  are  trying  to  work  together 
and  get  an  agreement  and  move  a  mat- 
ter along.  I  especially  agree. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  say  In 
behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  so  the  record  msiy 
be  clear,  I  have  had  consultations  with 
the  chairman  all  along  the  way,  and  he 
has  been  very  cooperative.  I  wish  the 
Senate  to  know  that.  He  has  come  to  me 
in  reference  to  this  bill,  and  I  have  gone 


This    other    was 
Has  the  consent 


to  him.  so  we  could  talk  about  it,  and 
he  assigned  members  of  the  ccnnmittee 
to  work  with  us.  We  now  have  been 
woridng  with  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  we  will 
be  able  to  process  a  good  piece  of  legis- 
lation and  get  it  behind  us  and  make  a 
distinct  contribution  to  the  law  as  re- 
lating to  arms  sales. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  BiANSFTELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  understand  it  Is  the 
intention  of  the  Soiator  from  Montana 
to  set  aside  the  pending  business  until 
Tuesday  morning,  February  17.  at  10  ajn. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIiD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  that  a  part  of 
the  unanimous-consent  request. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick).  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Did  we  get  that 
unanimous  consent? 

Mr.    MANSFIELD. 
agr&dd  to. 

Mr.    HUMPHREY, 
agreement  been  agreed  to?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes; 
without  objection,  it  is  agreed  to. 

Tbe  'text  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  is  as  follows: 

Ordered.  Thai  on  Tuesday,  February  17, 
1976,  at  the  hour  of  10  ajn.,  the  Senate 
resume  consideration  of  S.  2662  (Order  No. 
679),  a  bill  to  amend  the  Frawlgn  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  and  the  Fwelgn  Military  Sales 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  debate  on 
any  amendment  in  the  first  degree  to  be 
limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controUed  by  the  mover  of  such  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  and  with  debate  on  any 
amendment  in  the  second  degree,  debatable 
motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order  which  la 
submitted  or  on  which  the  Chair  entertains 
debate  to  be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be 
equaUy  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
of  such  and  the  manager  of  tha,  bill:  Pro- 
vided.  That  In  the  event  the  manager  of  the 
blU  Is  In  favor  of  any  such  amendment, 
motion,  ^peal.  or  point  of  order)  the  time 
m  opposition  thereto  shall  be  controlled  by 
the  Minority  Leader  or  his  designee:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  no  amendment  that  Is 
not  germane  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  bill 
shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further,  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate 
shall  be  limited  to  6  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphbet) 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvaaila  (Mr. 
Scorr),  or  his  designee:  Prot;ldcd,  That  the 
said  Senators,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from 
the  time  under  their  control  on  the  passage 
of  the  said  bill,  allot  addS^nal  time  to  any 
Senator  diulng  the  conJ^Wtlon  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  appetL  or  point  of 
order.  ^ 

Ordered  further.  That  the»vote  on  final 
passage  of  the  bill  occur  no  later  than  5  p.m. 
on  Wednesday,  Febniary  18.  1976.  y 


ORDER  TO  LAY  ASIDE  S.  2662  UNTIL 
10  AJ^..  FEBRUARY  17,  1976 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarl^,  to  be 
taken  up  next  at  the  hour  of  10  a.m.  on 
Tuesday,  February  17. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obJecti.3n,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  COPYRIGHT  LAW  REVIBIOM  OF 
1975 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  460.  S. 
22.  ^^lich  will  be  the  pending  business 
for  the  rest  of  the  day,  though  I  do  not 
think  much  in  the  way  of  activity  vls-a- 
vls  votes  can  be  expected,  but  it  will  also 
be  the  pending  business  when  we  return 
an  Monday.  February^  16. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  wHl  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Montana  taken  up  the  executive  calendar 
this  mwning? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  has  not  been 
printed  yet. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  "Rie  Senator  expects  to 
do  so?  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hie  bill 
wiU  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (S.  22)  tar  the  general  revision  of 
the  Copyright  Law.  tlUe  17,  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bUl,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Ccxnmittee 
on  the  Judiciary  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  «m«u»ttt>g  clause 
and  Insert  the  followbig: 

TITLE  I— GENEBAIi  BEVISrON  OF  (XXT- 
BIOHT  LAW 

SBC.  101.  Title  17  (tf  tb«  United  States  Code, 
entitled  "Copyrights",  Is  hereby  ^t«f>n^^^  in 
Its  entirety  to  read  as  follows: 

Ti'l-LXn — COPTBIOBTS 
Chapter 

1.  Subject  Mattb  amd  Soofs  or  Copt- 

right  101 

2.  COPTKIGHT  OWMXHSHIP  AMD  TKARST^.  301 

3.  DUEATION  OF  COPTUGBT 301 

4.  CopTsiGHT  NoncB.  DBPosir,  Am  Rn>- 

XBTKATIOir 401 

5.  COPTSIGBT   Imtukgemeitt   aitd   Bsk- 

KMBS 601 

6.  MANTTFACTUaiMG  RBQXnBEMENT  AND  lU- 

POXTAnoM 601 

7.  COPTSIGHT  Oftick 701 

8.  COPTBIGHT   ROTALTT   'RUBUMAI. 801 

Chapter  1. — SUBJECT  MATTER  AND 
SCOPE  OF  COPYKIGHT 
Sec.  ♦ 

101.  Definitions. 

102.  Subject  matter  of  copyright:  In  generaL 

103.  Subject  matter  of  copyright:  Compila- 

tion and  derivative  works. 

104.  Subject  matter  of  copyright:  National 

coigln. 

105.  Subject   matter   of   copyright:    United 

States  Government  works. 

106.  Exclusive  rights  In  copyrighted  works. 

107.  Limitations   on   exclusive   rights:    Fair 

use. 

108.  Llmltetlons  on  exclusive  rights:  Bepro- 

ductlon  by  libraries  and  archives. 

109.  Llmltetlons  on  exclusive  rights:  Effect 

of    transfer    of    particular    copy    or 
phonorecord. 

110.  Llmltetlons  on  exclusive  rights:  Exemp- 

tion of  certain  performances  and  dis- 
plays. 

111.  Llmltetlons  on  exclusive  rights:  Second- 

ary transmissions. 

112.  Umltetlons  on  excliulve  rights:  Ephem- 

eral recordings. '  - 
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118. 


113.  Scope  of  exclusive  rigbta   In  pictorial, 

graphic,  and  sculptural  works. 

114.  Scope  of  exclusive  rights  In  sound  re- 

cording. 

115.  Scope  of  exclusive  rights  In  nondramatlc 

musical  works:  Compulsory  license 
for  making  and  distributing  phono- 
records. 

116.  Scope  of  exclusive  rights  Ln  nondramatlc 

musical  works:  Public  performances 
by  means  of  coin-operated  pbonorec- 
oni  players. 

Scope  of  exclusive  rights:  Use  In  con- 
Junction  with  computers  and  similar 
information  systems. 

Limitations  on  exclusive  rights:  Public 
broadcasting  of  nondramatlc  literary' 
and  musical  works,  pictorial,  graphic, 
and  sculptural  works. 

f  101.  Definitions 

As  uted  in  this  title,  the  following  terms 

and  their  varl.int  forms  mean  the  following: 

An  "anonymous  work"  Is  a  work  on  the 

copies  or  phonorecords  of  which  no  natural 

person  is  Identlfled  as  author. 

"Audiovisual  works"  are  works  that  con- 
sist of  a  series  of  related  images  which  are 
intrinsically  intended  to  be  shown  by  the 
use  of  machines  or  devices  such  as  projectors, 
viewers,  or  electronic  equipment,  together 
with  accompanying  sounds.  If  any,  regardless 
of  the  nature  of  the  material  objects,  such 
as  Alms  or  tape:>,  in  which  the  works  are 
embodied. 

The  "best  edition"  of  a  work  Is  the  edition, 
published  in  the  United  States  any  time  be- 
fore the  date  of  deposit,  that  the  Library  of 
Congress  determines  to  be  most  suitable  for 
its  purposes. 

A  persons  'children "  are  his  immediate 
offspring,  whether  legitimate  or  not,  and  any 
children  legally  adopted  by  him. 

A  "collective  work"  Is  a  work,  such  as  a 
periodical  Issue,  anthology,  or  encyloi>edla, 
in  which  a  number  of  contributions,  consti- 
tuting separate  and  independent  works  in 
themselves,  are  assembled  Into  a  collective 
whole. 

A  "compilation"  Is  a  work  formed  by  the 
collection  and  assembling  of  pre-existing 
materials  or  of  data  that  are  selected,  co- 
ordinated, or  arranged  In  suchy^.^ay  that' 
the  resulting  work  as  a  whole  p<Mi8tltuies  an 
original  work  of  authorship.  TTie  term  "com- 
pilation" includes  collective  works. 

"Copies"  sue  material  objects,  other  than 
phonorecords.  In  which  a  work  is  fixed  by 
any  method  now  known  or  later  developed, 
and  from  which  the  work  can  be  perceived, 
reproduced, "**t>r  otherwise  communicated, 
either  directly  or  with  the  aid  of  a  machine 
or  device.  The  term  "copies"  Includes  the 
material  object,  other  than  a  f^onorecord. 
In  which  the  work  is  first  fixedr\ 

"Copyright  owner,"  with  respeclirto  any  one 
of  the  exclusive  rights  comprised  in  a  copy- 
right, refers  to  the  owner  of  that  pWtlcular 
right.  ^"^--^ 

A  work  is  "created"  when  It  Is  fixed  In  a 
copy  or  phonorecord  foiUhe  first  time;  where 
a  vvj-rk  is  prepared  over  a  period  of  time;  the 
portion  of  it  that  has  been  fixed  at  any  par- 
ticular time  constitutes  the  work  as  of  that 
time,  and  where  the  work  has  been  prepared 
In  different  versions,  each  version  constitutes 
a  separate  work. 

A  "derivative  work"  Is  work  based  upon  one 
or  more  preexisting  \rWorks,  such  as  a  transla- 
tion, musical  arrangement,  dramatization, 
flctlonalization,  motion  picture  version, 
sound  recordlr.g.  art  reproduction,  abridge- 
ment, condensation, /br  any  other  form  in 
which  a  work  may  b<9  recast,  transformed,  or 
adapted.  A  work  consisting  of  editorial  revi- 
sions, annotations,  elaborations,  work  con- 
sisting of  editorial  versions,  annotations, 
elaborations,  or  other  modifications  which,  as 
a  whole,  represent  an  original  work  of  au- 
thorship, is  a  "derivative  work." 

A  "device,"  "machine,"  or  "process"  is  one 
now  known  or  later  developed. 


To  "display"  a  work  means  to  show  a  copy 
of  It,  either  directly  or  by  means  of  a  film, 
slide,  television  Image,  or  any  other  device  or 
process  or.  In  the  case  of  a  motion  picture 
or  other  audiovisual  work,  to  tfbow  individual 
Images  nonsequentlally. 

A  work  Is  "fixed"  In  a  tangible  medium  of 
expression  when  Its  embodiment  in  a  copy 
or  phonorecord.  by  or  under  the  authority  of 
the  author,  is  sufficiently  permanent  or 
stable  to  permit  it  to  be  perceived,  repro- 
duced, or  otherwise  communicated  for  a 
period  of  more  than  transitory  duration.  A 
work  consisting  of  sounds.  Images,  or  both, 
that  are  being  transmitted,  is  "fixed"  for 
purposes  of  this  title  If  a  fixation  of  the  work 
is  being  made  simultaneously  with  Its  trans- 
mission. 

The  term  "Including"  and  "such  as"  are 
Illustrative  and  not  limitative. 

A  "Joint  work"  Is  a  work  prepared  by  two 
or  more  authors  with  the  Intention  that 
their  contributions  be  merged  into  insepa- 
rable or  Interdependent  parts  of  a  unitary 
whole. 

"Literary  works"  are  works  other  than 
audiovisual  works,  expres.sed  In  words,  num- 
bers, or  other  verbal  or  numerical  symbols 
or  indicia,  regardless  of  the  nature  of  the 
material  objects,  such  as  books,  periodicals, 
manuscripts,  phonorecords,  or  film,  in  which 
they  are  embodied. 

"Motion  pictures"  are  audiovisual  work.s 
consisting  of  a  series  of  related  Images 
which,  when  shown  In  succession.  Impart  an 
Impression  of  motion,  together  with  accom- 
panying sounds.  If  any. 

To  "perform"  a  work  means  to  recite,  ren- 
der, play,  dance,  or  act  It.  either  directly  or 
by  means  of  any  device  or  process  or.  In  the 
case  of  a  motion  picture  or  other  audiovisual 
work,  lo  show  Its  Images  in  any  sequence  or 
to  make  the  sounds  accompanying  It  audible. 
"Phonorecords"  are  material  objects  In 
which  sounds  other  than  thoee  accompany- 
ing a  motion  picture  or  other  audiovisual 
work,  are  fixed  by  any  method  now  known  or 
later  develop>ed,  and  from  which  the  sounds 
can  be  perceived,  reproduced,  or  otherwise 
communicated,  either  directly  or  with  the  aid 
of  a  machine  or  device.  The  term  "Phono- 
records" includes  the  material  object  In 
which  the  sounds  are  first  fixed. 

"Pictorial,  graphic,  and  sculptural  works" 
include  two-dimensional  and  three-dimen- 
sional works  of  fine,  graphic,  and  applied  art. 
photographs,  prints  and  art  reproductions, 
maps,  globes,  charts,  plans,  diagrams,  and 
models. 

A  "pseudonymous  work"  Is  a  work  on  the 
copies  or  phonorecords  of  which,  the  author 
is  Identlfled  under  a  fictitious  name. 

"Publication"  Is  the  distribution  of  copies 
or  phonorecords  of  a  work  to  the  public  by 
sale  or  other  transfer  of  ownership,  or  by 
rental,  lease,  or  lending.  The  offering  to  dis- 
tribute copies  or  phonorecords  to  a  group  of 
persons  for  purposes  of  further  distribution, 
public  performance,  or  public  display,  con- 
stitutes publication.  A  public  peformance  or 
display  of  a  work  does  not  of  Itself  constitute 
publication. 

To  perform  or  display  a  work  "publicly" 
means: 

(1)  to  perform  or  display  It  at  a  place 
open  to  the  public  oi;  at  any  place  where  a 
substantial  number  of  persons  outside  of  a 
normal  circle  of  a  family  and  Its  social  ac- 
quaintances Is  gathered; 

(2)  to  transmit  or  otherwise  communicate 
a  performance  or  display  of  the  works  to  a 
place  specified  by  clause  ( 1 )  or  to  the  public, 
by  meaiu  of  any  device  or  process,  whether 
the  members  ot  the  public  capable  of  receiv- 
ing the  performance  or  display  receive  It  In 
the  same  place  or  In  separate  places  and  at 
the  same  time  or  at  different  times. 

"Sound  recordings"  are  works  Mat  result 
from  the  fixation  of  a  series  of  musical, 
spoken,  or  other  sounds,  but  not  Including 
the  sounds  accompanying  a  motion  picture 
or  other  audiovisual  work,  regardless  of  the 


nature  of  the  material  objects,  such  as  disks, 
tapes,  or  other  phonorecords.  In  which  they 
are  embodied. 

"State"  Includes  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and 
any  territories  to  which  this  title  Is  made 
applicable  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

A  "transfer  of  copyright  ownership"  Is  an 
assignment,  mortgage,  exclusive  license,  or 
any  other  conveyance,  alienation,  or  hypothe- 
cation of  a  copyright  or  of  any  of  the  ex- 
clusive rights  comprised  In  a  copyright, 
whether  or  not  it  Is  limited  In  time  or  place 
of  effect,  but  not  Including  a  nonexclusive 
license. 

A  "transmission  program"  Is  a  body  of 
material  that,  as  an  aggregate,  has  been 
produced  for  the  sole  purpose  of  transmis- 
sion to  the  public  in  sequence  and  as  a  unit. 
To  "transmit"  a  performance  or  display 
Is  to  communicate  It  by  any  device  or  proc- 
ess whereby  images  or  sounds  are  received 
beyond  the  place  from  which  they  are  sent. 
The  "United  States,"  when  used  In  a  geo- 
graphical sense,  comprises  the  several  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  organized 
territories  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

A  "useful  article"  Is  an  article  having  an 
Intrinsic  utilitarian  function  that  Is  not 
merely  to  portray  the  appearance  of  the  ar- 
ticle or  to  convey  Information.  An  article 
that  Is  normally  a  part  of  a  useful  article  is 
considered  a  "useful  article." 

The  author's  "widow"  or  "widower"  Is  the 
av^or's  siurvlving  spouse  under  the  law  of 
his  domicile  at  the  time  of  his  death,  whether 
or  not  the  spouse  has  later  remarried. 

A  "wOTk  of  the  United  States  Government" 
Is  a  work  prepared  by  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  GoTemment  as  part  of 
his  official  duties. 

A  "work  made  for  hire"  Is : 
(Da  work  prepared  by  an  employee  within 
the  scope  of  his  employment;  or 

(2)  a  work  specially  ordered  or  commis- 
sioned for  use  as  a  contribution  to  a  collec- 
tive work,  as  a  part  of  a  motion  picture  or 
other  audiovisual  work,  as  a  translation,  as  a 
supplementary  work,  as  a  compilation,  as  an 
Instructional  text,  as  a  test,  as  answer  mate- 
rial for  a  test,  as  a  photographic  or  other 
portrait  of  one  or  more  persons,  or  as  an 
atlas,  if  the  parties  expressly  agree  in  a  writ- 
ten Instrumenrslgned  by  them  that  the  work 
shall  be  considered  a  work  made  for  hire. 
A  "supplementary  work"  Is  a  work  prepared 
for  publication  as  a  secondary  adjunct  to  a 
work  by  another  author  for  the  purpose  of 
Introducing,  concluding.  Illustrating^  ex- 
plaining, revising,  commenting  upon,  or  as- 
sisting In  the  use  of  the  other  work,  such 
as  forewords,  afterwords,  flctoi'l^l  Illustra- 
tions, maps,  charts,  tables,  editorial  notes, 
musical  arrangements,  answer  material  for 
tests,  blbtlographies.  appendixes,  and  In- 
dexes. An  "Instructional  text"  Is  a  literary, 
pictorial,  or  graphic  work  prepared  for  pub- 
Uoatlon  with  the  ptirpose  of  use  in  systema- 
tic instructional  activities. 
{  102.  Subject  matter  of  copyright:  In  gen- 
eral 
(a)  Copyright  protection  subsists,  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  title,  in  original  works 
of  authorship  fixed  In  any  tangible  medium 
of  expression,  now  known  or  later  developed, 
from  which  they  can  be  perceived,  repro- 
duced, or  otherwise  communicated,  either 
directly  or  with  the  aid  of  a  machine  or 
vice.  Works  of  authorship  Include  the  follo^ 
Ing  categories: 

(1)  literary  works; 

(2)  musical  works.  Including  any  accom- 
panying words; 

(3)  dramatic  works.  Including  any  accom- 
panying music; 

(4)  pantomimes  and  choreographic  works; 

(5)  pictorial,    graphic,     and    sculptural 
works; 
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(0)  motion  pictures  and  other  audiovisual 
works; 

(7)  sound  recordings. 

(b)  In  no  case  does  copyright  protection 
tta  an  original  work  of  authorship  extend  to 
any  idea,  plan,  procedure,  process,  system, 
method  of  operation,  concept,  prlnc^le,  ot 
discovery,  regardless  of  the  form  In  which 
it  Is  described,  explained.  Illustrated,  or  em- 
bodied in  such  work. 

1 103.  Subject  matter  of  copyright:  Compila- 
tions and  derivative  works 

(a)  The  subject  matter  of  copyright  as 
specified  by  section  102  Includes  compila- 
tions and  derivative  works,  but  protection 
for  a  work  employing  pre-existing  material 
In  which  copyright  subsists  does  not  extend 
to  any  part  of  the  work  in  which  such  mate- 
rial has  been  used  unlawfully. 

(b)  The  copyright  In  a  compilation  or 
derivative  work  extends  only  to  the  material 
contributed  by  the  author  of  such  work,  as 
distinguished  from  the  pre-existing  material 
employed  In  the  work,  and  does  not  imply 
any  exclusive  right  In  the  pre-existing  mate- 
rial. The  copyright  in  such  wori  Is  independ- 
ent of.  and  does  not  affect  or  enlarge  the 
8cc^>e,  diutitlon.  ownership,  or  subsistence 
of.  any  copyright  protection  in  the  pre-exist- 
ing material. 

§  104.  Subject  matter  of  copyright:  Ifatlonal 
origin 

(a)  Unpubushed  Wobks. — The  works  spec- 
ified by  sections  102  and  103,  while  unpub- 
lished, are  subject  to  protection  under  this 
title  without  regard  to  the  nationality  or 
domicile  of  the  author. 

(b)  PtTBLisHED  Works: — ^The  works  spec- 
ified by  sections  102  and  103,  when  pub- 
lished, are  subject  to  protection  under  this 
tlUe  U— 

( 11  on  the  date  of  first  publication,  one  or 
more  of  the  authors  is  a  national  or  domicili- 
ary of  the  United  States,  or  Is  a  national, 
domiciliary,  or  sovereign  authority  of  a  for- 
eign nation  that  Is  a  party  to  a  copyright 
treaty  to  which  the  United  States  Is  also  a 
party;  or 

(2)  the  work  Is  first  published  In  the 
United  States  or  In  a  foreign  nation  that,  on 
the  date  of  first  publication,  \&  a  party  to  the 
Universal  Copyright  Convention  of  1952;  or 

(3)  the  work  is  first  published  by  the 
United  Nations  or  any  of  its  specialized  agen- 
cies, or  6y  the  Organization  of  American 
States;  or 

(4)  the  work  eomes  within  the  scope  of  a 
Presidential  proclamation.  Whenever  the 
President  finds  that  a  particular  foreign  na- 
tion extends,  to  works  by  authors  who  are 
nationals  or  domiclliarles  of  the  United 
States  or  to  works  that  are  first  published  In 
the  United  States,  copyright  protection  on 
substantially  the  same  basis  as  that  on  which 
the  foreign  nation  extends  protection  to 
works  of  its  own  nationals  and  domiclliarles 
and  works  first  published  in  that  nation,  he 
may  by  proclamation  extend  protection  un- 
der this  title  to  works  of  which  one  or  mor« 
of  the  authors  is.  on  the  date  of  first  publica- 
tion, a  national,  domiciliary,  or  sovereign  au- 
thority of  that  nation,  or  which  was  first 
published  In  that  nation.  The  President  may 
revise,  susi>end.  or  revoke  any  such  proclama- 
tion or  impose  any  conditions  or  limitations 
on  protection  under  a  proclamation. 

{ 105.  Subject  matter  of  copyright:  United 
States  Government  works 

Copyright  protection  under  this  title  la 
not  available  for  any  work  of  the  United 
States  Government,  but  the  United  States 
Qovemment  Is  not  precluded  from  receiving 
and  holding  copyrights  transferred  to  It  by 
assignment,  bequest,  or  otherwise. 
f  106.  Exclusive  rights  in  copyrighted  works 

Subject  to  sections  107  through  117.  the 
owner  of  copyri^t  under  this  title  has  the 
exclusive  rights  to  do  and  to  authorize  any 
of  the  following:! 


(1)  to  reproduce  the  copyrighted  work  In 
copies  or  phonorecords; 

(2)  to  prepare  derivative  works  based  up- 
on the  copyrighted  work; 

(3)  to  distribute  copies  or  phonorecords 
of  the  copyrighted  work  to  the  public  by  sale 
or  other  transfo*  of  ownership,  or  by  rental, 
lease,  or  lending; 

(4)  In  the  case  of  literary,  musical,  dra- 
matic, and  choreographic  works,  panto- 
mimes, motion  pictures  and  other  audlo- 
▼isuals  works,  to  perform  the  copyrighted 
work  publicly: 

(6)  In  the  case  of  literary,  musical,  dramat- 
ic and  choreographic  works,  pantomimes, 
and  pictorial,  graphic,  or  sculptural  woiics. 
Including  the  Individual  Images  of  a  motion 
picture  or  other  audiovisual  work,  to  display 
the  copyrighted  work  publicly. 

1 107.  Limitations  on  exclusive  rights:  Fair 
use 
Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
106,  the  fair  use  of  a  copyrighted  work.  In- 
cluding such  use  by  reproduction  In  cc^les  or 
phonorecords  or  by  any  other  means  specified 
by  that  section,  for  purposes  such  as  criti- 
cism, conunent,  news  reporting,  teaching 
scholarship,  or  research,  is  not  an  Infringe- 
ment of  copyright.  In  determining  whether 
the  use  made  of  a  work  In  any  particular 
case  Is  a  fair  use  the  factors  to  be  considered 
shall  Include: 

(1)  the  piupose  and  character  of  the  use; 

(2)  the  nature  of  th^  copyrighted  work; 

(3)  the  amount  and  substantiality  of  the 
portion  used  in  relation  to  the  copyrighted 
work  as  a  whole;  and 

(4)  the  effect  of  the  use  upon  the  poten- 
tial market  for  or  value  of  the  cc^yrlghted 
work. 

S  108.  Limitations  on  exclusive  rights:  Re- 
production by  libraries  and  archives 

(a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  106.  It  Is  not  an  Infringement  of  copy- 
right for  a  library  or  archives,  oi'any  of  Its 
employees  acting  within  the  scope  of  their 
employment,  to  reproduce  no  more  than  one 
copy  or  phonorecord  of  a  work,  or  distribute 
such  copy  or  phonorecord,  under  the  condi- 
tions specified  by  this  section.  If: 

(1)  The  reproduction  or  distribution  is 
made  without  any  purpose  of  direct  or  in- 
direct commercial  advantage; 

(2)  The  collections  of  the  library  or  ar- 
rives are  (1)  open  to  the  public,  or  (11) 
available  not  only  to  researchers  affiliated 
with  the  library  or  archives  or  with  the  In- 
stitution of  which  it  Is  a  part,  but  also  to 
other  persons  doing  research  In  a  special- 
ized field;  and 

(3)  The  reproduction  or  distribution  of  the 
work  includes  a  notice  of  copyright. 

(b)  The  rights  of  reproduction  and  dis- 
tribution under  this  section  apply  to  a  copy 
or  phonorecord  of  an  unpublished  work 
duplicated  in  facsimile  form  solely  for  pur- 
poses of  preservation  and  security  Or  for 
deposit  for  research  use  In  another  library 
or  archives  of  the  type  described  by  clause 
(2)  of  subsection  (a).  If  the  copy  or  phono- 
record reproduced  is  currently  In  the  collec- 
tions of  the  library  or  archives. 

(c)  The  right  of  reproduction  under  this 
section  applies  to  a  copy  of  phonorecord  of  a 
published  work  duplicated  in  facsimile  form 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  replacement  of  a 
copy  or  phonorecord  that  Is  damaged,  de- 
teriorating, lost,  or  stolen.  If  the  library  or 
archives  has,  after  a  reasonable  effort,  de- 
termined that  an  Tinused  replacement  can- 
not be  obtained  at  a  fair  price. 

(d)  The  rights  of  reproduction  and  dis- 
tribution under  this  section  apply  to  a  copy, 
made  from  the  collection  of  a  library  or 
archives  where  the  user  makes  his  request 
or  from  that  of  another  library  or  archives, 
of  no  more  than  one  article  or  other  con- 
tribution to  a  copyrighted  collection  or  peri- 
odical issue,  or  to  a  copy  or  phonorecord  of 


a  small  part  of  any  other  copyrighted  work. 
If: 

(1)  The  copy  becomes  the  prfl|>erty  of  the 
xiser,  and  the  library  or  archives  has  had  no 
notice  that  the  copy  would  be  used  for  any 
piirpose  other  than  private  study,  scholar- 
ship, or  research  ;^and 

(2)  The  library  or  archives  displays  promi- 
nently, at  the  place  where  orders  are  ac- 
cepted, and  Includes  on  its  order  form,  a 
warning  of  copyright  in  accordance  with  re- 
quirements that  the  Register  of  Copyrights 
shall  prescribe  by  regulation.  * 

(e)  The  rights  of  reproduction  and  dis- 
tribution under  this  section  apply  to  the 
entire  work,  or  to  a  substantial  part  of  It. 
made  from  the  collection  of  a  library  or 
archives  where  the  user  nnakes  his  request 
or  from  that  of  another  library  or  archives. 
If  the  library  or  archives  has  first  deter- 
mined, on  the  basis  of  a  reasonable  investi- 
gation that  a  c<^y  or  phonorecord  of  the 
cc^yrighted  work  cannot  be  obtained  at  a 
fair  price,  if : 

(1)  The  copy  becomes  the  property  of  the 
user,  and  the  library  or  archives  has  had 
no  notice  that  the  copy  would  be  used  for 
any  purpose  other  than  private  study,  schol- 
arship, or  research;  and 

(2)  The  library  or  archives  displays 
prominently,  at  the  place  where  orders  are 
accepted,  and  Includes  on  Its  order  form,  a 
warning  of  copyright  In  accordance  with 
requirements  that  the  Register  of  Copyrights 
shall  prescribe  by  regulation. 

(f)  Nothing  in  tills  section — 

(1)  shall  be  construed  to  Impose  liability 
for  copyright  infringement  upon  a  library  or 
archivte  or  Its  employees  for  the  unsuper- 
vised \ise  of  reproducing  equipment  located 
on  its  premises,  provided  that  such  equip- 
ment displays  a  notice  that  the  making  of  a 
c<^y  may  be  subject  to  the  copyright  law; 

(2)  excuses  a  person  who  uses  such  re- 
producing equipment  or  who  requests  a  copy 
under  subsection  (d)  from  liability  for  copy- 
right infringement  for  any  such  act,  or  for 
any  later  use  of  such  copy,  if  it  exceeds  fair 
use  as  provided  by  section  107; 

(3)  In  any  way  affects  the  right  of  fair 
use  as  provided  by  section  107.  or  any  con- 
tractual obligations  assumed  at  any  time  by 
the  library  or  archives  when  it  obtained  a 
copy  or  phonorecord  of  a  work  in  Its  collec- 
tions; " 

(4)  shall  be  construed  .to  limit  the  re- 
production and  distribution  of  a  limited 
number  of  copies  and  excerpts  by  a  library 
or  archives  of  an  audiovisual  news  program 
subject  to  clauses  (1).  (2).  and  (3)  of  sub- 
section (a) . 

(g)  The  rights  of  reproduction  and  dis- 
tribution under  this  section  extend  to  the 
isolated  and  unrelated  reproduction  or  dis- 
tribution of  a  single  copy  or  phonorecord  <rf 
the  same  material  on  separate  occasions,  but 
do  not  extend  to  cases  where  the  library  or 
archives,  or  Its  employee: 

(1)  Is  aware  or  has  substantial  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  engaging  In  Uie  related  or 
concerted  reproduction  or  distribution  cC 
multiple  copies  or  phonorecords  of  the  same 
material,  whether  made  on  on^-bccaslon  or 
over  a  period  of  time,  and  w^^uier  Intended 
for  aggregate  use  by  one  or  more  Indlvldiials 
or  for  separate  use  by  the  Individual  members 
of  a  grovip;  or 

(2)  engages  In  the  systematic  reproduction 
or  distribution  of  single  or  multiple  copies  or 
phonorecords  of  material  described  In  sub- 
section (d). 

(h)  The  rights  of  reproduction  and  dis- 
tribution under  this  section  do  not  apply  to 
a  musical  work,  a  pictorial,  graphic  or  sculp- 
tural vrork,  or  a  motion  picture  or  other 
audlovlsiial  woi^  other  than  an  audiovisual 
work  dealing  with  news,  except  that  no  such 
limitation  shaU  ^ply  with  respect  to  rights 
granted  by  subsections  (b)  and  (c). 
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1 109.  Llmltatloiu  on  excliulT*  right* :  Kffect 
of  transfer  of  p<utlc\ilar  copy  or 
pbonorecord 

(a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  106(3) ,  the  owner  of  a  particular  copy 
or  phonorecord  lawfully  made  under  this 
title,  or  any  person  authorized  by  him.  Is 
entitled,  without  the  authority  of  the  copy- 
right owner,  to  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of 
the  possession  of  that  copy  or  phonorecord. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  106(5) ,  the  owner  of  a  partlcxilar  copy 
lawfully  made  under  this  title,  or  any  per- 
son authorized  by  him.  Is  entitled,  without 
the  authority  of  the  copyright  owner,  to  dis- 
play that  copy  publicly,  either  directly  or  by 
the  projection  of  no  more  than  one  image  at 
a  time,  to  viewers  present  at  the  place  where 
the  copy  Is  located. 

(c)  "nie  privileges  prescribed  by  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  do  not,  unless  authorized 
by  the  copyright  owner,  extend  to  any  person 
who  has  acquired  possession  of  the  copy  or 
phonorecord  from  the  copyright  owner,  by 
rental,  lease,  loan,  or  otherwise,  without 
acquiring  ownwahlp  of  it. 

I  tlO.  Umitationa  on  exclusive  rights:  Ex- 
emption of  certain  performances  and  dis- 
plays 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
,  106,  the  following  are  not  infringements  of 

copyright: 

(1)  performance  or  display  of  a  work  by 
Instructors  or  pupils  in  the  course  of  faoe- 
to-face  teaching  activities  of  a  nonprofit  ed- 
ucational institution.  In  a  classroom  or  sim- 
ilar place  devoted  to  instruction,  unless,  in 
the  case  of  a  motion  picture  or  other  audio- 
visual work,  the  performance,  or  the  dis- 
play of  Individual  Images,  Is  given  by  means 
of  a  copy  that  was  not  lawfully  made  under 
this  title,  and  that  the  person  responsible  for 
the  performance  knew  or  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve was  not  lawfully  made; 

(2)  performance  of  a  nondramatlc  literary 
or  musical  work  or  display  of  a  work,  by  or  In 
the  course  of  a  transmission,  if: 

(A)  the  performance  or  display  Is  a  regular 
part  of  the  systematic  instructional  activities 
of  a  governmental  body  or  a  nonprofit  educa- 
tional institution;  and 

(B)  the  performance  or  display  Is  directly 
related  and  of  material  assistance  to  the 
teaching  content  of  the  transmission;    and 

(C)  the  *  transmission  Is  made  primarily 
for: 

( I)  reception  in  classroc^  or  similar  places 
normally  devoted  to  Insthictlon,  or 

(II)  reception  by  persons  to  whom  the 
transmission  Is  directed  because  their  dis- 
abilities or  other  special  circumstances  pre- 
vent their  attendance  in  classrooms  or  simi- 
lar places  normally  devoted  to  Instruction,  or 

(III)  reception  by  officers  or  employees  of 
governmental  bodies  as  a  part  of  their  offi- 
cial duties  or  employment; 

(3)  performance  of  a  nondramatlc  literary 
or  musical  work  or  of  a  dramatico-muslcal 
work  of  a  religious  nature,  or  display  of  a 
work.  In  the  course  of  services  at  a  place  of 
worship  or  other  religious  assembly; 

(4)  performance  of  a  nondramatlc  literary 
or  musical  work  otherwise  than  in  a  trans- 
mission to  the  public  without  any  purpose 
of  direct  or  indirect  commercial  advantage 
and  without  payment  of  any  fee  or  other 
compensation  for  the  performance  tc^  any 
of  its  performers,  promoters,  or  organizers. 
If: 

(A)  there  is  no  direct  or  indirect  admis- 
sion charge,  or 

(B)  the  proceeds,  after  deducting  the  rea- 
sonable costs  of  producing  the  performance, 
are  xised  exclusively  for  educational,  religious, 
or  charitable  purposes  and  not  for  private 
financial  gain,  except  where  the  copyright 
owner  has  served  notice  of  his  objections  to 
the  performance  under  the  following  con- 
ditions: 


(I)  The  notice  shall  be  in  writing  and 
■Igned  by  the  copyright  owner  or  his  duly 
authorized  agent;  and 

(II)  The  notice  shall  be  served  on  the  per- 
son responsible  for  the  perfonnance  at  least 
seven  days  before  the  date  of  the  perform- 
ance, and  shall  state  the  reasons  for  his  ob- 
jections; and 

(Ui)  The  notice  shall  comply,  in  form,  con- 
tent, and  manner  of  service,  with  require- 
ments that  the  Register  of  Copyrights  shall 
prescribe  by  regulation; 

(6)  conununlcation  of  a  transmission  em- 
bodying a  performance  or  display  of  a  work 
by  the  public  reception  of  the  transmission 
on  a  single  receiving  apparatus  of  a  kind 
commonly  used  in  private  homes,  unless: 

(A)  a  direct  charge  Is  made  to  see  or  hear 
the  transmission;  or 

(B)  the  transmission  thus  received  is 
further  transmitted  to  the  public; 

(6)  performance  of  a  nondramatlc  musical 
work  in  the  course  of  an  annual  agricultural 
or  horticultural  fair  or  exhibition  conducted 
by  a  governmental  body  or  a  nonprofit  agri- 
cultural or  horticultural  organization; 

(7)  performance  of  a  nondramatlc  musical 
work  by  a  vending  establishment  open  to 
the  public  at  large  without  any  direct  or  In- 
direct admission  charge,  where  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  the  performance  to  to  promote  the 
retail  sale  of  copies  or  phonorecords  of  the 
work  and  the  performance  is  not  transmitted 
beyond  the  place  where  the  establishment 
is  allocated; 

(8)  performance  of  a  literary  work  in  the 
course  of  a  broadcast  service  specifically 
designed  for  broadcast  on  noncommercial 
educational  radio  and  television  stations  to 
a  print  or  aural  handicapped  audience. 
{111.  Limitations  on  exclusive  rights:  Sec- 
ondary transmissions 

(a)  CsxTAiN  Secokdart  TaairsicissioNB 
ExEMPTXD. — The  secondary  transmission  of  a 
primary  transmission  embodjrlng  a  perfcHin- 
ance  or  display  of  a  work  to  not  an  Infringe- 
meht  of  copyright  if : 

( 1 )  the  secondary  transmission  to  not  made 
by  a  cable  system,  and  consists  entirely  of 
the  relaying,  by  the  management  of  a  hotel, 
apartment  house,  or  similar  establishment, 
of  signals  transmitted  by  a  broadcast  sta- 
tion licensed  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  within  the  local  service  area  of 
such  station,  to  the  private  lodgings  of  guests 
or  residents  of  such  establishment,  and  no 
direct  charge  to  made  to  see  or  bear  the 
secondary  transmission;  or 

(2)  the  secondary  transmission  to  made 
solely  for  the  purpose  and  under  the  condi- 
tions specified  by  clause  (2)  of  section  110; 
or 

(3)  the  secondary  transmission  Is  made  by 
any  carrier  who  has  no  direct  or  Indirect  con- 
trol over  the  content  or  selection  of  the 
primary  transmission  or  over  the  particular 
recipients  of  the  secondary  transmission,  and 
whose  activities  with  respect  to  the  second- 
ary transmission  consist  of  providing  wires, 
cables,  or  other  communications  channels 
for  the  use  of  others:  Provided,  That  the  pro- 
vtoions  of  thto  clause  extend  only  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  said  carrier  with  respect  to  sec- 
ondary transmissions  and  do  not  exempt 
from  liability  the  activities  of  others  with 
respect  to  their  own  primary  or  secondary 
transmission;  or 

(4)  the  secondary  transmission  to  not  made 
by  a  cable  system  but  Is  made  by  a  govern- 
mental body,  or  other  nonprofit  organization, 
without  any  purpose  of  direct  or  indirect 
commercial  advantage,  and  without  charge 
to  the  recipients  of  the  secondary  trans- 
mission other  than  assessments  necessary  to 
defray  the  actual  and  reasonable  costs  of 
maintaining  and  operating  the  secondary 
transmission  service. 

(b)  Skcondaxt  Transmission  or  Prucaht 
TKAifSMissioif  to  Contsolled  Gbottp. — Except 
as  provided  In  subsection  (a)  and  (e).  the 
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secondary  transmission  to  the  public  ot  a  pri- 
mary transmission  embodying  a  performance 
or  display  of  a  work  to  actionable  as  an  act 
of  Infringement  under  section  501.  and  is 
fully  subject  to  the  remedies  provided  by 
section  502  through  606,  if  the  prinuuy  trans- 
mission to  not  made  for  reception  by  the  pub- 
lic at  large  but  to  controlled  and  limited  to 
reception  by  particular  members  of  the  pub- 
lic. Provided,  however.  That  such  secondary 
transmission  to  not  actionable  as  an  act  of 
Infringement  If  the  carriage  of  the  slgnato 
oomprtolng  the  secondary  transmission  to  re-' 
quired  under  the  rules,  regulations,  or  au- 
thorizations of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

(c)  Sscoitoast  Tkansmissions  bt  Cabu 
Ststsms. — 

(1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  clause  (2) 
of  thto  subsection,  secondary  transmissions 
to  the  public  by  a  cable  system  of  a  primary 
transmission  made  by  a  broadcast  station  li- 
censed by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission and  embodying  a  performance  or  dto- 
play  of  a  work  shall  be  subject  to  compul- 
sory licensing  upon  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (d)  In  the  follow- 
ing cases: 

(A)  Where  the  slgnato  comprising  the  pri- 
mary transmission  are  exclusively  aural  and 
the  secondary  transmission  to  permissible 
under  the  rules,  regulations  or  authoriza- 
tions of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission; or 

(B)  Where  the  community  of  the  cable 
system  to  In  whole  or  In  part  within  the 
local  service  area  of  the  prlnuuy  transmitter; 
or 

(C)  Where  the  carriage  of  the  slgnato  com- 
prising the  secondary  transmission  to  per- 
missible under  the  rules,  regulations  or  au- 
thorizations of  the  Federal  Communlcatldns 
Commission. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provtolons  of 
clause  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  willful  or 
repeated  secondary  transmission  to  the  pub- 
lic by  a  cable  system  of  a  primary  transmto- 
sion  made  by  a  broadcast  station  licensed 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
and  embodying  a  perfonnance  or  display  of 
a  work  to  actionable  as  an  act  of  of  Infringe- 
ment under  section  501,  and  to  fully  subject 
to  the  remedies  provided  by  sections  602 
through  506,  In  the  following  cases : 

(A)  Where  the  carriage  of  the  slgnato  com- 
prtolng  the  secondary  transmission  to  not 
permissible  under  the  rvUes,  regulations  or 
authorizations  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission;  or 

(B)  Where  the  cable  system,  at  least  one 
month  before  the  date  of  the  secondary 
transmission,  has  not  recorded  the  notice 
specified  by  subsection  (d). 

(d)\  CoMPTJi-soRT  License  fob  Secondabt 

TSANskaiSSIONS  BT  CABLE  STSTEMS. 

"^  {I)  For  any  secondary  transmission  to  be 
subje<^t  to  compulsory  licensing  under  sub- 
section ( c ) .  the  cable  system  shall  at  least 
one  month  before  the  date  of  the  second 
transmission  or  within  30  days  after  the 
enactment  of  thto  Act,  whoever  date  is 
later,  record  in  Copyright  Office,  a  notice 
including  a  statement  of  the  identity  and 
todress  of  the  person  who  owns  or  operates 
the  secondary  transmission  service  or  has 
power  to  exerctoe  primary  control  over  It  to- 
gether with  the  name  and  location  of  the 
primary  transmitter,  or  primary  transmitters, 
and  thereafter,  from  time  to  time,  such  fur- 
ther information  as  the  Regtoter  of  Copy- 
rights shall  prescribe  by  regulation  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  thto  clause. 

(2)  A  cable  system  whose  secondary  trans- 
missions have  been  subject  to  compulsory 
licensing  under  subsection  (c)  shall,  during 
the  months  of  January.  April,  July,  and 
October,  deposit  with  the  Regtoter  of  Copy- 
rights, m  accordance  with  requirements  that 
the  Register  shall  prescribe  by  regulation— 

(A)  A  statement  of  account,  covering  the 
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three  months  next  preceding,  qMdfylog  the 
number  of  channels  on  which  the  cable  sys- 
tem made  secondary  transmtoslons  to  its  sub- 
scribers, the  names  and  locations  of  all  pri- 
mary transmitters  whose  transmission  were 
further  transmitted  by  the  cable  system,  the 
total  number  of  subscribers  to  the  cable 
system,  and  the  gross  amounts  paid  to  the 
cable  system  irreapectlve  of  so\irce  and  sep- 
arate statements  of  the  gross  revenues  paid  to 
the  cable  system  for  advertising,  leased  chan- 
neto,  and  cable-casting  for  which  a  per-pro- 
gram  or  per-channel  charge  to  made  and  by 
subscribers  for  the  basic  service  of  providing 
secondary  transmissions  of  primary  broad- 
cast transmitters;  and 

(B)  A  total  royalty  fee  for  the  period  cov- 
ered by  the  statement,  computed  on  the  basto 
of  specified  percentages  of  the  gross  receipts 
from  subscribers  to  the  cable  service  during 
said  period  for  the  basic  service  of  providing 
secondary  transmissions  of  primary  broad- 
cast transmitters,  as  follows: 

(i)  ^  percent  of  any  gross  receipts  up  to 
$40,000; 

(11)  1  percent  of  any  gross  receipts  total- 
ling more  than  0(0,000  but  not  more  than 
$80,000; 

(ill)  1 1^  percent  of  any  gross  receipts  total- 
ling more  than  $80,000,  but  not  more  than 
$120,000; 

(Iv)  2  percent  of  any  gross  receipts  total- 
ling more  than  $120,000,  but  not  more  than 
$160,000;  and 

(V)  2>/^  percent  of  any  gross  receipts  total- 
ling more  than  $160,000. 

(3)  The  royalty  fees  thus  deposited  shall  be 
dtotrlbuted  In  acoordance  with  the  following 
procedures : 

(A)  During  the  month  of  July  In  each  year, 
every  person  claiming  to  be  entitled  to  com- 
pulsory license  fees  for  secondary  transmto- 
slons  made  dtuing  the  preceding  twelve- 
month period  shall  file  a  claim  with  the 
Register  of  Copyrights,  in  accordance  with 
requirements  that  the  Regtoter  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulation.  Notwithstanding  any 
provisions  of  the  antitrust  laws  (as  desig- 
nated in  section  1  of  the  Act  of  October  15. 
1914,  38  SUt.  730,  Title  15  U5.C.  section  12, 
and  any  amendments  of  such  laws) ,  for  pur- 
poses of  thto  clause  any  claimants  may  agree 
among  themselves  as  to  the  proportionate 
division  of  compulsory  licensing  fees  among 
them,  may  lump  their  claims  together  and 
file  them  Jointly  or  as  a  single  claim,  or  may 
designate  a  common  agent  to  receive  pay- 
ment on  their  behalf. 

(B)  After  the  first  day  of  August  of  each 
year,  the  Regtoter  of  Copyrights  shall  detw- 
mlne  whether  there  extots  a  controversy 
concerning  the  statement  of  account  or  the 
distribution  of  royalty  fees.  If  he  determines 
that  no  such  controversy  exists,  he  shall, 
after  deducting  his  reasonable  administrative 
costs  under  this  section,  dtotrlbute  such  fees 
to  the  copyright  owners  entitled,  or  to  their 
designated  agents.  If  he  finds  the  existence 
of  a  controversy  he  shall  certify  to  that  fact 
and  proceed  to  constitute  a  panel  of  the 
Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal  in  accordance 
with  section  803.  In  such  cases  the  reason- 
able administrative  costs  of  the  Register  un- 
der thto  section  shall  be  deducted  prior  to 
dtotrlbutlon  of  the  royalty  fee  by  the  tribu- 
nal. 

(C)  During  thp  pendency  of  any  proceed- 
ing under  this  subsection,  the  Register  of 
Copyrights  or  the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribu- 
nal shall  withhold  from  distribution  an 
amount  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  claims  with 
respect  to  which  a  controversy  exists,  but 
shall  have  discretion  to  proceed  to  dtotrlbute 
any  amounts  that  are  not  In  controversy. 

(e)  Definitions. — 

As  used  In  this  section,  the  following 
terms  and  their  variant  forms  mean  the 
following : 

A  "primary  transmission"  to  a  transmission 
made  to  the  public  by  the  transmitting  fa- 
cility whose  signals  are  being  received  and 


further  transmitted  by  the  seoondary  trans- 
mission sarrlce.  regardless  of  where  or  when 
the  performance  or  display  was  first  trans- 
mitted. 

A  "seoondary  transmlsston"  to  the  further 
transmitting  of  a  primary  transmission  si- 
multaneously with  the  primary  transmission 
or  nonslmultaneously  with  the  primary 
transmission  if  by  a  "cable  system"  not 
located  In  whole  or  in  part  within  the  bound- 
ary of  the  forty-eight  contiguous  States, 
Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Rico:  Provided,  however. 
That  a  nonsimultaneous  further  transmto- 
slon  by  a  cable  system  located  in  a  television 
market  in  Hawaii  of  a  primary  transmission 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  secondary  tranamto- 
sion  if  such  further  transmission  to  necessary 
to  enable  the  cable  system  to  carry  the  full 
complement  of  slgnato  allowed  It  under  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission. 

A  "cable  system"  to  a  facility,  located  in 
any  State,  Territory,  Trust  Territory  or  Pos- 
session that  In  whole  or  in  part  receives 
slgnato  transmitted  or  programs  broadcast 
by  one  or  more  televtolon  broadcast  stations 
licensed  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  and  makes  secondary  transmto- 
slons  of  such  slgnato  or  programs  by  wires, 
cables,  or  other  communications  channeto  to 
subscribing  members  of  the  public  who  pay 
fCH'  such  service.  For  purposes  of  determining 
the  royalty  fee  under  subsection  (d)  (2)  (B). 
two  or  more  cable  systems  in  contiguous 
communities  under  common  ownership  or 
control  or  cqjeratlng  from  one  headend  shall 
be  considered  as  one  system. 

The  "local  service  area  of  a  primary  trans- 
mitter" comprises  the  area^ln  which  a  tele- 
vtolon broadcast  station  to  entitled  to  Instot 
upon  Its  signal  being  retransmitted  by  a 
cable  system  pursuant  to  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Federal  Communications 
C<Hnintoslon. 

1 112.  Limitations      o^      exclusive     rights: 
Ephemeral  recordings 

(a)  Notvnthstandlng  the  provtolons  of  sec- 
tion 106.  and  except  in  the  case  of  a  motion 
picture  or  other  audiovtoual  work,  it  to  not 
an  infringement  of  copyright  for  a  trans- 
mitting organization  entitled  t6  transmit 
to  the  public  a  perfonnance  or  display  of  a 
work,  under  a  licenser  or  transfer  of  the 
copyright  or  under  the  limitations  on  exclu- 
sive rights  In  sound  recordings  specified  by 
section  114(a),  to  make  no  more  than  one 
copy  or  phonorecord  of  a  particular  transmto- 
slon  program  embodjrlng  the  performance 
or  display,  if — 

(1)  the  popy  or  phonorecord  to  retained 
and  used  solely  by  the  transmitting  organi- 
zation that  made  it,  and  no  further  copies 
or  phonorecords  are  reproduced  from  it;  and 

(2)  the  copy  or  phonorecord  to  used  solely 
for  the  transmitting  organization's  own 
transmissions  yrtthln  Its  local  service  area,  or 
for  purposes  of  archival  preservation  or  se- 
curity; and  "\ 

(3)  unless  preserved  exclusively  for  archi- 
val purposes,  the  copy  or  phonorecord  is 
destroyed  within  six  months  from  the  date 
the  transmtoslon  program  was  first  trans- 
mitted to  the  public. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec-  « 
tlon  106,  It  to  not  an  infringement  of  ct^y- 
rlght  for  a  governmental  body  or  other  non- 
profit organization  entitled  to  transmit  a 
performance  or  dteplay  of  a  work,  under  sec- 
tion 110(2)  or  under  the  limitations  on  ex- 
clusive rights  in  sound  recordings  specified 
by  section  114(a).  to  make  no  more  than 
thirty  copies  or  phonorecords  of  a  particular 
transmission  program  embodying  the  per- 
formance or  dtoplay,  if — 

(1)  no  further  copies  ot  phonorecords  are 
reproduced  from  the  copies  or  phonorecords 
made  under  thto  clause;  and 

(2)  except  for  one  copy  or  phonorecord 
that  may  be  preserved  exclusively  for  archival 
purposes,  the  copies  or  phonorecords  are  de- 


stroyed within  seven  years  from  the  data 
the  transmission  program  was  first  trans^^ 
mltted  to  the  public.  /^ ' 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  Cat 
section  106,  It  to  not  an  InfrlngementY^ 
copyright  for  a  governmental  body  or  otyer 
nonprofit  organization  to  make  tat  dlsfrl- 
bution  no  more  than  one  cc^y  or  phono- 
record for  each  transmitting  organization 
q>eclfied  in  clause  (2)  of  thto  subsection  of  a 
particular  transmission  program  embodying 
a  performance  of  a  nondramatlc  musical 
work  of  a  religious  natiire,  or  of  a  sound 
recording  of  such  a  musical  work,  if — 

(1)  there  to  no  direct  ox  indirect  charge 
for  making  or  distributing  any  such  c(^ee 
or  phonpaecords;  and 

copies  or  phonorecords 
to  tisBd  for  any"i>eitonnance  other  than  a 
sing^  transmission  to  the  public  by  a  trans- 
mitting organization  entitled  to  transmit  to 
the  public  a  performance  of  the  work  under  a 
license  or  transfer  of  the  copyright;  and 

(3)  except  for  one  cc^y  or  phonorecord 
that  may  be  preserved  exclusively  for 
archival  purposes,  the  copies  or  phonorecords 
are  all  destroyed  within  one  year  from  the 
date  the  transmission  program  was  first 
transmitted  to  the  public. 

(d)  TtM  transmission  program  embodied 
in  a  copy  or  phonorecord  made  under  thto 
section  to  not  subject  to  protection  as  a 
derivative  work  imder  thto  title  except  with 
the  express  consent  of  the  owners  of  copy- 
right in  the  the  pre-extotlng  works  employed 
in  the  program. 

S  lis.  Scope  of  exclusive  rights  In  pictorial, 

graphic,  and  sculptural  works  f 

(a)  Subject  to  the  provtolons  of  clauses    / 
(1)  and  (2)  of  thto  subsection,  the  excliislve    ) 
right  to  reproduce  a  copyrighted  plctorl^^ 
graphic,  or  sculptural  work  In  copies  \uu1ct 
section  106  includes  the  right  to  reproduce 
the  work  in  or  on  any  kind  of  article,  whether 
useful  or  otherwise. 

(1)  Thto  title  does  not  afford,  to  the  own- 
er of  a  copyright  in  a  work  that  portrays  a 
useful  article  as  such,  any  greater  or  lesser 
rights  w)ith  respect  to  the  making,  dlstrll>u- 
tlon,  or  display  of  the  usefiil  article  so  por- 
trayed than  those  afforded  to  such  works 
under  the  law,  whether  title  17  of  the  com- 
mon law  of  statutes  of  a  State,  in  effect  on 
December  31,  1976,  as  held  applicable  and 
construed  by  a  court  in  an  action  brought 
tinder  this  title. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  work  lawfully  repro- 
duced In  useful  articles  that  have  been  of- 
fered fc»'  sale  or  other  distribution  to  the 
public,  copyright  does  not  include  any  right 
to  prevent  the  making,  distribution,  or  dis- 
play of  pictures  or  photographs  of  such  arti- 
cles In  connection  with  advertisements  or 
commentaries  related  to  the  distribution  or 
dtoplay  of  such  articles,  or  In  connection 
with  news  reports. 

(b)  When  a  pictorial,  graphic,  or  sculp- 
tural work  in  which  copyright  subsists  im- 
der  thto  title  to  utilized  In  an  original  orna- 
mental design  of  a  useful  article,  by  the 
copyright  proprietor  or  under  an  express  li- 
cense from  him,  the  design  shall  be  eligible 
for  protection  under  the  provisions  of  title 
n  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Protection  under  thto  title  of  a  wortt 
in  which  copyri^t  subetots  shall  terminate 
with  respect  to  its  utilization  In  useful  arti- 
cles whenever  the  copyright  proprietor  has 
obtained  regtotration  of  an  ornamental  de- 
sign of  a  useful  article  embodying  said  work 
under  the  provtolons  of  title  n  of  thto  Act. 
Unless  and  until  the  ct^yright  prc^rletor 
has  obtained  such  regtotration,  the  copy- 
right pictorial,  graphic,  or  sculptviral  work 
shall  continue  In  all  respect  to  be  covered 
by  and  subject  to  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  copyright  subsisting  under  thto  title. 
Nothing  in  thto  section  shall  be  deemed  to 
create  any  additional  rights  or  protection 
under  thto  title. 
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(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  affect  any 
right  or  remedy  held  by  any  person  under 
thU  title  In  a  work  in  which  copyright  was 
subsisting  on  the  effective  date  of  title  II 
of  this  Act.  or  with  respect  to  any  utiliza- 
tion of  a  copyrighted  work  other  than  In  the 
design  of  a  useful  article. 
i  114.  Scope  of  exclusive  rights  In  sound 
recordings 

(a)  The  exclusive  rights  of  the  owner  of 
copyright  In  a  sound  recording  are  limited  to 
the  rights  specified  by  clauses  (1),  (2)  and 
(3)  of  section  106.  and  do  not  include  any 
right  of  performance  under  section  106(4). 

tb)  The  exclusive  rights  of  the  owner  of 
co^rlght  In  a  sound  recording  to  reproduce 
It  under  section  106(  1)  Is  limited  to  the  right 
to  duplicate  the  sound  recording  In  the  form 
of  phonorecords  that  directly  or  indirectly 
recapture  the  actual  sounds  fixed  in  the  re- 
cording. This  right  does  not  extend  to  the 
making  or  duplication  of  another  sound  re- 
cording that  is  an  Independent  fixation  of 
other  sounds,  even  though  such  sounds  Imi- 
tate or  simulate  those  In  the  copyrighted 
sound  recording. 

(c)   This  sectlcn  does  not  limit  or  impair 

the  exclusive  right  to  perform  publicly,  by 

meaiis  of  a  phonorecord,  any  of  the  works 

specified  by  section  106(4). 

i  115.  Scope  of  exclusive  rights  In  nondra- 

matlc   musical    works:    Compulsory 

license  for  making  and  distributing 

phonorecords 

In  the  case  of  nondramatlc  musical  works, 
the  exclusive  rl;;hts  provided  by  clauses  (1) 
and  (3)  of  section  106.  to  make  and  to  dis- 
tribute phonorecords  of  such  works,  are  sub- 
ject to  compulsory  licensing  under  the  condi- 
tions specified  by  this  sectlom 

(a)  AvAiLABii-rrT  and  Scop^r  Compulsory 
License. — 

(1)  When  phonorecords  of  a  nondramatlc 
musical  work  have  been  distributed  to  the 
public  under  the  authority  of  the  copyright 
owner,  any  other  person  may,  by  complying 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  obtain  a 
compulsory  license  to  make  and  distribute 
phonorecords  of  the  work.  A  person  may  ob- 
tain a  compulsory  license  only  if  his  primary 
purpose  In  making  phonorecords  is  to  dis- 
tribute them  to  the  public  for  private  use. 
A  person  may  not  obtain  a  compulsory  li- 
cense for  use  of  the  work  In  the  duplication 
of  a  sound  recording  made  by  another,  unless 
he  has  first  obtained  the  consent  of  the 
owner  of  that  sound  recording. 

(2)  A  compulsory  license  Includes  the 
privilege  of  making  a  musical  arrangement 
of  the  work  to  the  extent  necessary  to  con- 
form It  to  the  style  or  manner  of  interpreta- 
tion of  the  performance  Involved,  but  the  ar- 
rangement shall  not  change  the  basic  melody 
or  fundamental  character  of  the  work,  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  protection  as  a  deriva- 
tive work  under  this  title,  except  with  the 
express  consent  of  the  copyright  owner. 

(b)  Nature  or  Intention  to  Obtain  Com- 
pulsory License;  Designation  of  Ownxr  or 
Performance  Right. — 

(1)  Any  person  who  wishes  to  obtain  a 
compulsory  license  under  this  section  shall, 
t)efore  or  within  thirty  days  after  making, 
and  before  distributing  any  phonorecords  of 
the  work,  serve  notice  of  his  intention  to  do 
so  on  the  copyright  owner.  If  the  registra- 
tion or  other  public  records  of  the  Copy- 
right Office  do  not  Identify  the  copyright 
owner  and  Include  an  address  at  which  notice 
can  be  served  on  him,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to 
file  the  notice  of  intention  In  the  Copyright 
Office.  The  notice  shall  comply.  In  form,  con- 
tent, and  manner  of  service,  with  require- 
ments that  the  Register  of  Copyright  shall 
prescribe  by  regulation. 

(2)  If  the  copyright  owner  so  requests  in 
writing  not  later  than  ten  days  after  service 
or  filing  of  the  notice  required  by  clause  (1), 
the  person  exercising  the  compulsory  license 


shall  designate,  on  a  label  or  container  ac- 
companying each  phonorecord  of  the  work 
distributed  by  him,  and  in  the  form  and 
manner  that  the  Register  of  Copyrights  shall 
prescribe  by  regulation,  the  name  of  the 
copyright  owner  or  his  agent  to  whom  royal- 
ties for  public  performance  of  the  work  are 
to  be  paid. 

(3)  Failure  to  serve  or  file  the  notice  re- 
quired by  clause  (1),  or  to  designate  the 
name  «^  the  owner  or  agent  as  required  by 
clause  (2),  forecloses  the  possibility  of  a 
compulsory  license  and.  In  the  al)sence  of  a 
negotiated  license,  renders  the  making  and 
distribution  of  phonorecords  actionable  as 
acts  of  infringement  under  section  501  and 
fully  subject  to  the  remedies  provided  bisec- 
tions 502  through  606.  ^H 

(c)  Royalty  Payable  Vtipcfi  Comi^^ory 
License. 

( 1 )  To  be  entitled  to  receive  royalties  un- 
der a  compulsory  license,  the  copyright  owner 
must  be  identified  in  the  registration  or  other 
public  records  of  the  Copyright  Office.  The 
owner  Is  entitled  to  royalties  for  phonorec- 
ords manufactured  and  distributed  after  he 
Is  so  Identified  but  he  is  not  entitled  to  re- 
cover for  any  phonorecords  previously  manu- 
factured and  distributed. 

(2)  Except  as  provided  by  clause  (1),  the 
royalty  under  a  compulsory  license  shall  be 
payable  for  every  phonorecord  manufactured 
and  distributed  In  accordance  with  the  li- 
cense. With  respect  to  each  work  embodied 

-In  the  phonorecord,  the  royalty  shall  be 
either  two  and  one  half  cents,  or  one  half 
cent  per  minute  of  playing  time  or  fraction 
thereof,  whichever  amount  is  larger. 

(3)  Royalty  payments  shall  be  made  on  or 
before  the  twentieth  day  of  each  month  and 
shall  Include  all  royalties  for  the  month  next 
preceding.  Each  monthly  payment  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  detailed  statement  of  ac- 
count, which  shall  be  certified  by  a  Certified 
Public  Accountant  and  comply  in  form,  con- 
tent, and  manner  of  certiflcatlon  with  re- 
quirements that  the  Register  of  Ct^yrights 
shall  prescribe  by  regulation. 

(4)  If  the  copyright  owner  does  not  re- 
ceive the  monthly  payment  and  statement 
of  account  when  due,  he  may  give  written 
notice  to  the  licensee  that,  unless  the  de- 
fault Is  remedied  within  thirty  days  from 
the  date  of  the  notice,  the  compulsory  li- 
cense win  be  automatically  terminated.  Such 
termination  renders  the  making  and  dis- 
tribution of  all  phonorecords.  for  which  the 
royalty  had  not  been  paid,  actionable  as  acts 
of  Infringement  under  section  501  and  fully 
subject  to  the  remedies  provided  by  sec- 
tions 502  through  506. 

f  116.  Scope  of  exclusive  rights  In  nondra- 
matlc   musical    works:    Public   per- 
formances  by  means  of  coin-oper- 
ated phonorecord  players 
(a)    Limitation  op  Exclusive   Right. — In 
the  case  of  a  nondramatlc  mvislcal  work  em- 
bodied In  a  phonorecord.  the  exclusive  right 
under  clause  (4)   of  section  106  to  perform 
the  work  publicly  by  means  of  a  coin -oper- 
ated  phonorecord  player   Is  limited  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  The  proprietor  of  the  establishment  In 
which  the  public  p>orformance  takes  place  Is 
not  liable  for  Infringement  with  respect^  to 
such  public  performance  unless : 

(A)  he  Is  the  operator  of  the  phonorecord 
player;  or 

(B)  he  refuses  or  falls,  within  one  month 
after  receipt  by  registered  or  certified  mall  of 
a  request,  at  a  time  during  which  the  cer- 
tificate Is  required  by  subclause  (1)(C)  of 
subsection  (b)  Is  not  affixed  to  the  phono- 
record player,  by  the  copyright  owner,  to 
make  full  disclosure,  by  registered  or  certi- 
fied mall,  of  the  Identity  of  the  operator  of 
the  phonorecord  player. 

(2)  The  jjMTtktoT  of  the  coin -operated 
phonorecordplktyer  may  obtain  a  compulsory 


license  to  perform  the  work  publicly  on  thaf 
phonorecord  player  by  filing  the  application, 
affixing  the  certificate,  and  paying  the  royal- 
ties provided  by  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Recordation  of  Coin -Operated 
Phonorecord  Player,  Apfixation  or  Certxti- 
cate,  and  Royalty  Payable  Under  Compul- 
sory License. — 

(1)  Any  operator  who  wishes  to  obtain  a 
compulsory  license  for  the  public  perform- 
ance of  works  on  a  coin-operated  phono- 
record player  shall  fulfill  the  following 
requirements: 

(A)  Before  or  within  one  month  after  such 
performances  are  made  available  on  a  par- 
ticular phonorecord  player,  and  during  the 
month  of  January  in  each  succeeding  year 
that  such  performances  are  made  available 
In  that  particular  phonorecord  player,  he 
shall  file  In  the  Copyright  Office.  In  accord- 
ance with  requirements  that  the  Register 
of  Copyrights  shall  prescribe  by  regulation, 
an  application  containing  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  operator  of  the  phonorecord 
player  and  the  manufacturer  and  serial  num- 
ber or  other  explicit  identification  of  the 
phonorecord  player,  he  shall  deposit  with  the 
Register  of  Copyrights  a  royalty  fee  for  the 
current  calendar  year  of  $8  for  that  particu- 
lar phonorecord  player.  If  such  performances 
are  made  available  on  a  particular  phono- 
record player  for  the  first  time  after  July  1 
of  any  year,  the  royalty  fee  to  be  deposited 
for  the  remainder  of  that  year  shall  be  $4.00. 

(B)  Within  twenty  days  of  receipt  of  an 
application  and  a  royalty  fee  pursuant  to 
subclause  (A),  the  Register  of  Copyrights 
shall  Issue  to  the  applicant  a  certificate  for 
the  phonorecord  player. 

(C)  On  or  before  March  1  of  the  year  In 
which  the  certificate  prescribed  by  subclause 
(B)  of  this  clause  Is  Issued,  or  within  ten 
days  after  the  date  of  l?"=ue  of  the  certificate, 
the  operator  shall  affix  to  the  particular 
phonorecord  player.  In  a  position  where  It 
can  be  readily  examined  by  the  public,  the 
certificate.  Issued  by  the  Register  of  Copy- 
rights under  subclause  (B) .  of  the  latest  ap- 
plication made  by  him  under  subclause  (A) 
of  this  clause  with  respect  to  that  phono- 
record player. 

(2)  Failure  to  file  the  application,  to  affix 
the  certificate  or  to  pay  the  royalty  required 
by  clause  (1)  of  this  subsection  renders  the 
public  performance  actionable  as  an  act  of 
Infringement  under  section  601  and  fully 
subject  to  the  remedies  provided  by  section 
502  through  506. 

(c)  Distribution  or  Royalties. — 
(1)  During  the  month  of  January  in  each 
year,  every  person  claiming  to  be  entitled  to 
compulsory  license  fees  under  this  section 
for  performances  during  the  preceding 
twelve-month  period  shall  file  a  claim  with 
the  Register  of  Copyrights,  In  accordance 
with  requirements  that  the  Register  shall 
prescribe  by  regulation.  Such  claim  shall  In- 
clude an  agreement  to  accept  as  final,  except 
as  provided  in  .«ectlon  809  of  this  title,  the 
determination  of  the  Copjrrlght  Royalty  Tri- 
bunal In  any  controversy  concerning  the  dis- 
tribution of  royalty  fees  deposited  under 
subclause  (at  of  subsection  (b)(1)  of  thli 
section  to  which  the  claimant  Is  a  party. 
Notwithstanding  any  provisions  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  (as  designated  In  section  1  of  the 
Act  of  October  16,  1914.  38  SUt.  730,  Title  16 
n.S.C.  section  12.  and  any  amendments  oi 
any  such  laws),  for  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion any  claimants  may  agree  among  them- 
selves as  to  the  proportionate  division  of 
compulsory  licensing  fees  among  them,  may 
lump  their  claims  together  and  file  them 
Jointly  or  as  a  single  claim,  or  may  designate 
a  common  agent  to  receive  payment  on  their 
behalf. 

(2)  After  the  first  day  of  October  of  each 
year,  the  Register  of  Copyrights  shall  deter- 
mine whether  there  exists  a  controversy  con- 
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ceming  the  distribution  of  roTSltj  fees  de- 
posited under  subdauae  (A)  of  sutMection 
<b)(l).  If  he  determines  that  no  sucb 
controversy  exists,  he  shall,  after  deducting 
his  reasonable  administrative  costs  under  this 
section,  distribute  such  fees  to  the  copyright 
owners  and  performers  entitled,  or  to  their 
designated  agents.  If  he  finds  that  such  a 
controversy  exists,  he  shall  certify  to  that 
fact  and  proceed  to  constitute  a  panel  of 
the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal  In  accord- 
ance with  section  803.  In  such  cases  the 
reasonable  administrative  costs  of  the  Reg- 
ister under  this  section  shall  be  deducted 
prior  to  distribution  of  the  royalty  fee  by  the 
tribunal. 

(3)  The  fees  to  be  distributed  shall  be  di- 
vided as  follows: 

(A)  To  every  copyright  owner  not  affiliated 
with  a  performing  rights  society  the  pro  rata 
share  of  th^'fees  to  be  distributed  to  whicb 
such  c(q>yright  owner  proves  his  entitle- 
ment; and 

(B)  To  the  performing  rights  societies  the 
remainder  of  the  fees  to  be  distributed  In 
such  pro  rata  shares  as  they  shall  by  agree- 
ment stipulate  among  themselves,  or.  If  xhey 
fall  to  agree,  the  pro  rata  share  to  wfiich  such 
performing  rights  societies  prove  their  en- 
titlement. 

(C)  During  the  pendency  of  any  proceeding 
under  this  section,  the  Register  of  Copy- 
rights or  the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal 
shall  withhold  from  distribution  an  amount 
sufficient  to  satisfy  all  claims  with  respect  to 
which  a  controversy  exists,  but  shall  have 
discretion  to  proceed  to  distribute  any 
amounts  that  are  not  in  controversy. 

(4)  The  Register  of  Copyrights  shall 
promulgate  regulations  under  which  persons 
who  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  have 
claims  may,  during  the  year  in  which  per- 
formances take  place,  without  expense  to  or 
harassment  of  operators  or  proprietors  of 
establishments  In  which  phonorecord  players 
are  located,  have  such  access  to  such  estab- 
lishments and  to  the  phonorecord  players 
located  therein  and  such  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain information  with  respect  thereto  as  may 
be  reasonably  necessary  to  determine,  by 
sampling  procedures  or  otherwise,  the  pro- 
portion of  contribution  of  the  musical  works 
of  each  such  person  to  the  earnings  of  the 
phonorecord  players  for  which  fees  shall  have 
been  deposited.  Any  person  who  alleges  that 
be  has  been  denied  the  access  permitted 
underthe  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Reg- 
ister of  Copyrights  may  bring  on  an  action  In 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  the  cancellation  of  the 
compulsory  license  of  the  phonorecord  player 
to  which  such  access  has  been  denied,  and 
the  court  shall  have  the  power  to  declare  the 
compulsory  license  thereof  Invalid  from  the 
date  of  issue  thereof. 

(d)  Criminal  Penalties. — Any  person  who 
knowingly  makes  a  false  representation  of  a 
material  fact  in  an  application  filed  under 
clause  (1)(A)  Of  subsection  (b),  or  who 
knowingly  alters  a  certificate  Issued  under 
clause  (1)(B)  of  subsection  (b)  or  knowingly 
affixes  such  a  certificate  to  a  phonorecord 
player  other  than  the  one  it  covers,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $2,500. 

(e)  Definitions. — As  used  In  this  section, 
the  following  terms  and  their  variant  forms 
mean  the  following: 

(1)  A  "coin-operated  phonorecord  player" 
Is  a  machine  or  device  that: 

(A)  Is  employed  solely  for  the  performance 
of  nondramatlc  musical  wiM^ks  by  means  of 
phonorecords  upon  being  activated  by  inser- 
tion of  a  coin; 

(B)  Is  located  In  an  establishment  making 
no  direct  or  Indirect  charge  of  admission; 

(C)  is  accompanied  by  a  list  of  the  titles 
of  all  the  musical  works  available  for  per- 
formance on  It.  which  list  Is  afllxed  to  the 
phonorecord  player  or  posted  in  the  estab- 
lishment In  a  prominent  position  where  it 
can  be  readily  examined  by  the  public;  and 


(D)  affords  a  choice  of  works  available  for 
performance  and  permits  the  choice  to  be 
made  by  the  patrons  of  the  establishment  in 
which  it  is  located. 

(3)  An  "operator"  is  any  person  who.  alone 
or.  Jointly  with  others: 

(A)  owns  a  coin-op«rated  phonorecord 
player;  or 

(B)  has  the  power  to  make  a  coin-oper- 
ated phonorecord  player  available  for  place- 
ment in  an  establishment  for  purposes  of 
public  performance;  or 

(C)  has  the  power  to  exercise  primary  con- 
trol over  the  selection  of  the  musical  works 
made  available  for  public  performance  in  a 
coin-operated  phonorecord  player. 

(3)  A  "performing  rights  society"  U  an 
association  or  corporation  that  licenses  the 
public  performance  of  nondramatlc  musical 
works  on  behalf  of  the  copyright  owners, 
such  as  the  American  Society  of  Composers, 
Authors  and  Publishers.  Broadcast  Music. 
Inc..  and  SESAC.  Inc. 

1 117.  Scope  of  exclusive  rights:  Use  in  con- 

junction with  computers  and  similar 
information  systems 
Notwithstanding  the  provtsions  of  sections 
106  through  116,  the  title  does  not  afford  to 
the  owner  of  copyright  in  a  work  any  greater 
or  lesser  rights  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the 
work  in  conjunction  with  automatic  systems 
capable  of  storing,  processing,  retrieving,  or 
transferring  information,  or  in  conjunction 
with  any  similar  device,  machine,  or  process, 
than  those  afforded  to  works  under  the  law, 
whether  title  17  or  the  common  law  or  stat- 
utes of  a  State,  in  effect  on  December  31, 1976, 
as  held  applicable  and  construed"  by  a  coiu^ 
in  an  action  brought  under  this  title. 

1 118.  Limitations  on  exclusive  rights:  Public 

broadcasting  of  nondramatlc  literary 
and  musical  works,  pictorial,  graphic, 
and  sculptural  works 

(a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 106,  it  is  not  an  infringement  of-^copy- 
right  for  a  public  broadcasting  entity  to 
broadcast  any  nondramatlc  literary  or  musi- 
cal work,  pictorial,  graphic,  or  sculptural 
work  under  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(b)  Public  broadcasting  of  nondramatlc 
literary  and  musical  works,  pictorial,  graphic, 
and  scvilptural  works  by  a  public  broadcast- 
ing entity  shall  be  subject  to  compulsOTy 
licensing  up  comittiance  with  the  reqtiire- 
ments  of  this  section.  The  public  broadcast- 
ing entity  shall — 

(1)  record  in  the  Copyright  Office,  at  inter- 
vals and  in  accordance  with  requirements 
prescribed  by  the  Register  of  Copyrights,  a 
notice  stating  its  identity,  address  and  inten- 
tion to  obtain  a  license  under  this  section; 
and 

(2)  deposit  with  the  Register  of  Copy- 
rights, at  Intervals  and  In  accordance  with 
requirements  prescribed  by  the  Register,  a 
statement  of  account  and  the  total  royalty 
fees  for  the  period  covered  by  the  statement 
based  on  the  royalty  rates  provided  for  in 
subsection  (c). 

(c)  Reasonable  royalty  fees  for  public 
television  and  radio  broadcasts  by  public 
broadcasting  entitles  shall  be  established  by 
the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal.  Such 
royalty  fees  may  be  calculated  on  a  per-xise, 
per-program,  prorated  or  annual  basis  as  the 
copyright  Royalty  Tribunal  finds  appro- 
priate with  respect  to  the  type  of  the  copy- 
righted work  and  the  nature  of  broadcast 
use,  and  may  be  changed  or  supplemented 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Copyright  Royalty 
Tribunal.  A  particular  or  general  license 
agreement  between  one  or  more  public 
broadcasting  entitles  and  one  or  more  copy- 
right owners  prior  or  subsequent  to  de- 
termination of  applicable  rates  determined 
by  the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal  may  be 
substituted  for  a  compulsory  license  pro- 
vided m  this  section. 

(d)  The  royalty  fees  deposited  with  the 
Register  of   Copyrights   under  this  section 


shall  be  distributed  in  accordance  with  the 
following  procedures: 

(1)  During  the  month  of  July  of  each 
year,  every  person  claiming  to  be  entitled 
to  compulsory  license  fees  for  public  broad- 
casting during  the  preceding  twelve-month 
period  shall  file  a  claim  with  the  Register  of 
Copyrights  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments that  the  Register  shall  prespribe  by 
regulation.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
the  antitrust  laws  (as  defined  in  section  1  of 
the  Act  of  October  15,  1914.  38  SUt.  730; 
15  VJB.C.  12,  and  any  amendments  of  such 
laws),  for  purposes  of  this  paragraph  and 
claimants  may  agree  among  themselves  as  to 
the  proportionate  division  of  compulsory 
license  fees  among  them,  may  limip  their 
claims  together,  and  may  designate  a  com- 
mon agent  to  receive  payments  on  their 
behalf. 

(2)  On  the  first  day  of  Augus<K>t  each  year, 
the  Register  of  Copyrights  shall  determine 
whether  there  exists  a  controversy  regard- 
ing the  statement  of  account  or  distribution 
of  royalty  fees.  If  the  Roister  determines 
that  no  such  controversy  exists,  the  Register 
shall,  after  deducting  reasonable  administra- 
tive costs  under  this  section,  distribute  such 
fees  to  the  copyright  owners  entitled,  or  to 
their  designated  agents.  If  the  Register  finds 
the  existence  of  a  controversy,  the  Register 
shall  certify  to  such  effect  and  proceed  to 
constitute  a  panel  of  the  Copyright  Royalty 
Tribunal  In  accordance  with  section  803.  In 
such  cases,  the  reasonable  administrative 
costs  of  the  Register  under  this  section  shall 
be  deducted  prior  to  distribution  of  the  roy- 
alty fees  by  the  Tribunal. 

(3)  Iwlng  the  pendency  of  any  proceed- 
ings uj^her  this  subsection,  the  Register  of 
Copyvi^ts  or  the  Copyright  Royalty  Tri- 
bunal shall  withhold  from  distribution,  an 
amount  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  claims  with 
respect  to  which  a  controvert  exists,  but 
shall  have  discretion  to  proceed  to  distribute 
any  amounts  that  are  not  in  controversy. 

(e)  Trtie  compulsory  license  provided  In 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  unpublished 
nondramatlc  literary  or  musical  works  ot 
to  dramatization  rights  for  nondramatlc  lit- 
erary or  musical  works. 

(f)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term — 
(1)  "public  broadcasting"  means  produc- 
tion, acquisition,  duplication.  Interconnec- 
tion, distribution,  and  transmission  of  edu- 
cational television  or  radio  programs  (as  de- 
fined in  section  397  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  397)) 
by  or  for  noncomme*clal  educational  broad- 
cast stations  (as  defined  in  section  397  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Act  of  1934  (47 
U.S.C.  397)),  except  as  may  be  otherwise 
exempted  under  sections  110(3).  111(a)  (2). 
and  (4),  112(b),  and  114(a);  and  (2)  "pubUc 
broadcasting  entity"  means  any  licensee  or 
permittee  of  a  noncommercial  educational 
broadcast  station,  or  any  nonprofit  institu- 
tion or  organization  engaged  in  public  broad- 
casting. 

Chapter  2.— COPTRIOHT  OWNERSHIP  AND 

TRANSFER 
Sec. 

201.  Ownership  of  copyright. 

202.  Ownership     of    copyright    as    distinct 

from  ownership  of  material  object. 

203.  Termination  of  transfers  and  licenses 

Granted  by  the  author. 

204.  Execution    of    transfers    of    copyright 

ownership. 

205.  Recordation  of  transfers  and  other  doc- 

uments. 
S  201.  Ormershlp  of  copyright. 

(a)  iNtTiAL  Ownership. — C<q>yrlght  in 
work  protected  under  this  title  vests  Inltt- 
ally  In  the  author  or  authors  of  the  work. 
The  authors  of  a  Joint  work  are  co-owners 
of  copyright  in  the  work. 

(b)  Works  Made  for  Hire. — In  the  case  of 
a  work  made  for  hire,  the  employer  or  other 
persons  for  whran  the  work  was  prepared  Is 
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considered  the  author  for  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  and,  unless  the  parties  have  ex- 
pressely  agreed  otherwise  In  a  written  Instru- 
ment signed  by  them,  owns  all  of  the  rights 
comprlsea  In  the  cc^jrrlgbt. 

(C)   CONTElBimONS  TO  COIXKCTIVK  WOEKS. 

Copjrrlght  In  each  separate  contribution  to  a 
collective  work  Is  distinct  from  copyright 
In  the  collective  wortc  as  a  whole,  and  vests 
Initially  In  the  author  of  the  contribution.  In 
the  absence  of  an  express  transfer  of  the 
copyright  or  of  any  rights  under  It,  the 
owner  of  copyright  In  the  collective  work  Is 
presumed  to  have  acquired  only  the  priv- 
ilege of  reproducing  and  distributing  the 
contribution  as  part  of  that  particular  col- 
lective work,  any  revision  of  that  collective 
work,  and  any  later  collective  work  in  the 
same  series. 

(d)  TaANSFER  or  Ownebship. — 

(1)  The  ownership  of  a  copyright  may 
be  transferred  In  whole  or  In  part  by  any 
means  of  conveyance  or  by  operation  bf  law, 
and  may  be  bequeathed  by  will  or  pass  as 
personal  property  by  tbe  applicable  laws  of 
Interstate  succession. 

(2)  Any  of  the  exclusive  rights  comprised 
in  a  copyright.  Including  any  subdivision  of 
any  of  tbe  rights  specified  by  section  106. 
may  be  transferred  as  provided  by  clause  (1) 
and  owned  separately.  The  owner  of  any 
particular  exclusive  right  Is  entitled,  to  the 
extent  of  that  right,  to  all  of  the  protection 
and  remedies  accorded  to  the  copyright  own- 
er by  this  title. 

(ei  Involuntakt  Transfek. — When  an  In- 
dividual author's  ownership  of  a  copyright, 
or  of  any  of  the  exclusive  rights  undrr  a 
copyright,  have  not  previously  been  trans- 
ferred voluntarily  by  him.  no  action  by  any 
governmental  body  or  other  official  or  orga- 
nization purporting  to  seize,  expropriate, 
transfer,  or  exercise  rights  of  ownership  with 
rerpect  to  the  copyright,  or  anv  of  the  ex- 
clusive rights  under  a  copjrrlght,  shall  be 
given  effect  under  this  title. 
1 202.  Ownership  of  copyright  as  distinct 
from  ownership  of  material  object 

Ownership  cf  a  copyright  or  of  any  of  the 
exclu-lve  rights  under  a  copvrljrht.  is  distinct 
from  ownership  of  any  material  object  In 
which  the  work  Is  embodied.  Trah-^fer  of 
ownership  of  any  material  ob'ect.  including 
the  copy  or  phonorecord  in  which  the  work 
Is  first  fixed,  does  not  of  itself  convey  any 
right?  in  the  copyrlf^hted  work  embodied  In 
the  object;  nor.  In  the  absence  of  an  agree- 
ment, does  transfer  cf  ownership  of  a  copy- 
right or  of  any  exclusive  rights  under  a  copy- 
right convey  property  right ->  in  any  m.'iterlal 
object. 

{  203.  Termination  of  transfers  and  licenses 
granted  by  the  author 

(%)    CONDTTIONS  FOB  TXRMINATTON. — In  the 

case  of  any  work  other  than  a  work  made  for 
hire,  the  exclusive  or  nonexclusive  grant  of  a 
transfer  or  license  of  copyrlpht  or  of  any 
right  under  a  copyright. .  executed  by  the 
author  on  or  after  January  1, 1977,  otherwise 
than  by  will.  Is  subject  to  termination  under 
the  following  conditions: 

(1 )  In  the  case  of  a  grant  executed  by  one 
author,  termination  of  the  grant  may  be  ef- 
fected by  that  author  or,  if  he  is  dead,  by 
the  person  or  persons  who,  under  clause  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  own  and  are  entitled  to 
exercise  a  total  of  more  than  one  half  of  that 
author's  termination  interest.  In  the  case  of 
a  grant  executed  by  two  or  more  authors  of 
a  Joint  work,  termination  of  the  grant  may 
be  effected  by  a  majority  of  the  authors  who 
executed  It;  if  any  of  such  authors  Is  dead, 
his  termination  Interest  may  be  exercised  as 
a  unit  by  the  person  or  persons  who,  under 
clause  (2)  of  this  subsectlo^  own  and  are 
entitled  to  exercise  a  total  of  more  than  one 
half  of  his  Interest. 

(2)  Where  an  author  is  dead,  his  or  her 
termination  Interest  la  owned,  and  may  be 


exercised,  by  his  widow  (or  her  widower)  and 
children  or  grandchildren  as  follows: 

(A)  The  widow  (or  widower)  owns  the 
author's  entire  termination  interest  unless 
there  are  any  surviving  children  or  grand- 
children of  the  author,  in  which  case  the 
widow  (or  widower)  owns  one  half  of  the 
author's  Interest; 

(B)  The  author's  surviving  children,  and 
the  surviving  children  of  any  dead  child  of 
the  author,  own  the  author's  entire  termina- 
tion Interest  unless  there  is  a  widow  (or  wid- 
ower), in  which  case  the  ownership  of  one 
half  of  tbe  author's  Interest  is  divided 
among  them; 

(C)  The  rights  of  the  author's  children 
and  grandchildren  are  In  all  cases  divided 
among  them  and  exercised  on  a  per  stirpes 
basis  according  to  the  number  of  his  children 
represented;  the  share  of  the  children  of  a 
dead  child  In  a  termination  Interest  can  be 
exercised  only  by  the  action  of  a  majority  of 
them. 

(3)  Termination  of  the  grant  may  be  ef- 
fected at  any  time  during  a  period  of  five 
years  beginning  at  the  end  of  thirty-five 
years  from  the  date  of  execution  of  the  grant; 
or.  If  the  grant  covers  the  right  of  publica- 
tion of  the  work,  the  period  begins  at  the 
end  of  thirty-five  years  from  the  date  of  pub- 
lication of  the  work  under  the  grant  or  at 
the  end  of  forty  years  from  the  date  of  execu- 
tion of  the  grant,  whichever  term  ends 
earlier. 

(4)  The  termination  shall  be  effected  by 
serving  an  advance  notice  In  writing,  signed 
by  the  number  and  proportion  of  owners  of 
termination  Interests  required  under  clauses 
(1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection,  or  by  their 
duly  authorized  agents,  upon  the  grantee  or 
his  successor  In  title. 

(A)  The  notice  shall  state  the  effective 
date  of  the  termination,  which  shall  fall 
within  the  five-year  period  specified  by  clause 
(3)  of  this  subsection,  and  the  notice  shall 
be  served  not  less  than  two  or  more  than  ten 
years  before  that  date.  A  copy  of  the  notice 
shall  be  recorded  in  the  Copjrrlght  Office  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  termination,  as  a 
condition  to  Its  taking  effect. 

(B)  The  notice  shall  comply.  In  form,  con- 
tent, and  manner  of  service,  with  require- 
ments that  the  Register  of  Copyrights  shall 
prescribe  by  regulation. 

(5)  Termination  of  the  grant  may  be  af- 
fected notwithstanding  any  agreement  to  the 
contrary.  Including  an  agreement  to  make  a 
will  or  to  make  any  future  grant. 

(b)  ErrxcT  or  Termination. — Upon  the 
effective  date  of  termination,  all  rights  under 
this  title  that  were  covered  by  the  terminated 
grant  revert  to  the  author,  authors,  and 
other  persons  owning  termination  Interests 
under  clauses  (1)  and  i2)  of  subsection  (a). 
Including  those  owners  who  did  not  Join  In 
signing  the  notice  of  termination  imder 
clause  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  but,  with  the 
following  limitations: 

(1)  A  derivative  work  prepared  under  au- 
thority of  the  grant  before  Its  termination 
may  continue  to  be  utilized  under  the  terms 
of  the  grant  after  its  termination,  but  this 
privilege  does  not  extend  to  the  preparation 
after  the  termination  of  other  derivative 
works  based  upon  the  copyrighted  work  cov- 
ered by  the  terminated  grant. 

(2)  The  future  rights  that  will  revert  upon 
termination  of  the  grant  become  vested  on 
the  date  the  notice  of  termination  has  been 
served  as  provided  by  clause  (4)  of  subsec- 
tion (a).  The  rights  vest  In  the  author, 
authors,  and  other  persona  named  In.  and 
In  the  proportionate  shares  provided  by, 
clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a). 

(3)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
(4)  of  this  subsection,  a  further  grant,  or 
agreement  to  make  a  further  grant,  of  any 
right  covered  by  a  terminated  grant  Is  valid 
only  If  It  Is  signed  by  the  same  number  and 
proportion  of  the  owners.  In  whom  the  right 


has  vested  under  clause  (2)  of  this  subeec- 
tlon,  as  are  required  to  terminate  the  grant 
under  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a). 
Such  further  grant  or  agreement  Is  effective 
with  respect  to  all  of  the  persons  In  whom 
the  right  It  covers  has  vested  under  clause 
(2)  of  this  subsection.  Including  those  who 
did  not  Join  In  signing  It.  If  any  person  dies 
after  rights  under  a  terminated  grant  have 
vested  in  him,  his  legal  representatives, 
legatees,  or  heirs  at  law  represent  him  for 
purposes  of  this  clause. 

(4)  A  further  grant,  or  agreement  to  make 
a  further  grant,  of  any  right  covered  by  a 
terminated  grant  Is  valid  only  If  It  Is  made 
after  the  effective  date  of  termination.  As  an 
exception,  however,  an  agreement  for  such 
a  further  grant  may  be  made  between  the 
persons  provided  by  clause  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section and  the  original  grantee  or  his  suc- 
cessor In  title,  after  the  notice  of  termina- 
tion has  been  Ecrved  as  provided  by  clause 
(4)  of  subsection  (a). 

(5)  Termination  of  a  grant  under  this 
section  affects  only  those  rights  covered  by 
the  grant  that  arise  under  this  title,  and  In 
no  way  affects  rights  arising  under  any  other 
Federal,  State,  or  foreign  laws. 

(6)  Unless  and  until  termination  Is  effect- 
ed under  this  section,  the  grant,  if  It  does 
not  provide  otherwise,  continues  In  effect  for 
the  term  of  copjrrlght  provided  by  this  title. 

S  204.  Execution    of    transfers    of    copyright 
ownership 

(a)  A  transfer  of  cc^yrlght  ownership, 
other  than  by  operation  of  law.  Is  not  valid 
unless  an  Instrument  of  conveyance,  or  a 
note  or  memorandum  of  the  transfer.  Is  In 
writing  and  signed  by  the  owner  of  the  rights 
conveyed  or  hU  duly  authorized  agent. 

(b)  A  certificate  of  acknowledgement  Is 
not  required  for  the  validity  of  a  transfer, 
but  Is  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  execution 
of  the  transfer  If: 

(1)  In  the  case  of  a  transfer  executed  in 
the  United  States,  the  certificate  is  Issued 
by  a  person  authorized  to  administer  oaths 
within  the  United  States;  or 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  transfer  executed  In 
a  foreign  country,  the  certificate  Is  Issued  by 
a  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  of  the  United 
Stites,  or  by  a  person  authorized  to  adminis- 
ter oaths  whose  authority  Is  proved  by  a 
certificate  of  such  an  officer. 

S  205.  Recordation    of    transfers    and    other 
documents  , 

(a)  Conditions  fob  Recordation. — Any 
transfer  of  copyright  ownership  or  other 
document  pertaining  to  a  copjrrlght  may  be 
recorded  In  the  Copyright  Office  If  the  docu- 
ment filed  for  recordation  bears  the  actual 
signature  of  the  person  who  executed  It,  or 
If  It  Is  accompanied  by  a  sworn  or  official 
certification  that  It  Is  a  true  copy  of  tbe 
original,  signed  document. 

(b)  Certu'ICatx  or  Recordation. — The 
Register  of  Copyrights  shall,  upon  receipt  of 
a  document  as  provided  by  subsection  (a) 
and  of  the  fee  provided  by  section  708,  record 
the  document  and  return  It  with  a  certificate 
of  recordation. 

(c)  Recobdation  as  Constructive  Notice. — 
Recordation  of  a  document  in  the  Copyright 
Office  gives  all  persons  constructive  notice 
of  the  facts  stated  In  the  recorded  document, 
but  only  If: 

(1)  the  document,  or  material  attached  to 
It,  specifically  Identifies  the  work  to  which 
It  pertains  so  that,  after  the  document  Is 
Indexed  by  the  Register  of  Copyrights,  It 
would  be  revealed  by  a  reasonable  search 
under  the  title  or  registration  number  of 
the  work;  and 

(2)  registration  has  been  made  for  the 
work. 

(d)  Recobdation  as  PREREQin.srrx  to  In- 
nuNGEMENT  SuTT. — No  pcTson  Claiming  by 
virtue  of  a  traiisfer  to  the  owner  of  copy- 
right or  of  any  exclusive  right  under  a  copy- 
right Is  entitled  to  institute  an  infringement 
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action  under  this  title  tintil  the  instrtunent 
of  transfer  under  which  he  claims  has  been 
rectM-ded  In  the  Copyright  Office,  but  suit 
may  be  Instituted  after  such  recordation 
on  a  cause  of  action  that  arose  before  rec- 
ordation. 

(e)  Pbiorttt  between  Confuctimg  Trans- 
fers.— As  between  two  conflicting  transfers, 
the  one  executed  first  prevails  If  it  is  re- 
corded. In  the  manner  required  to  give  con- 
structive notice  under  subsection  (c)  within 
one  month  after  Its  execution  In  the  United 
States  or  within  two  months  after  Its  execu- 
tion abroad,  or  at  any  time  before  recorda- 
tion m  such  manner  of  the  later  transfer. 
Otherwise  the  later  transfer  prevails  If 
recorded  first  In  such  manner,  and  If  taken 
In  good  faith,  for  valuable  consideration 
or  on  the  basis  at  a  binding  promise  to  pay 
royalties,  and  without  notice  of  the  earlier 
transfer. 

(f )  PRIOBTTT  BtTVTEEN  CONFLICTDJC  TRANS- 
FER OF  Ownership  and  Nonexclusive  Li- 
cense.— A  nonexclusive  license,  whether 
recorded  or  not,  prevails  over  a  conflicting 
transfer  of  copyright  ownership  If  the  license 
Is  evidenced  by  a  written  Instrument  signed 
by  the  owner  of  the  rights  licensed  or  his 
duly  authorized  agent,  and  If: 

( 1 )  the  license  was  taken  before  execution 
of  the  transfer;  or 

(2)  the  license  was  taken  In  good  faith 
before  recordation  of  the  transfer  and  with- 
out notice  of  It. 

Chapter  3.— DURATION  OP  COPYRIGHT 

Sec. 

301.  Pre-emption  with  respect  to  other  laws. 

302.  Duration  of  copyright:   Works  created 

on  or  after  January  1, 1977. 

303.  Dxiratlon  of  copyright:   Works  created 

but  not  published  or  copyrighted  be- 
fore January  1, 1977. 

304.  Duration  of  copyright:  Subsisting  copy- 

rights. 

305.  Duration  of  copyright:  Terminal  date. 

{ 301.  Pre-emption    with    respect    to    other 
laws 

(a)  On  and  after  January  1.  1977,  a  legal 
or  equitable  lights  that  are  equivalent  to  any 
of  the  exclusive  rights  within  the  general 
scope  of  copyright  as  specified  by  section  106 
in  works  of  authorship  that  are  fixed  In  a 
tangible  medium  of  expression  and  come 
within  the  subject  matter  of  copyright  as 
specified  by  sections  102  and  103,  whether 
created  before  or  after  that  date  and  whether 
published  or  unpublished,  are  governed  ex- 
clusively by  this  title.  Thereafter,  no  person 
is  entitled  to  any  such  right  or  equivalent 
right  m  any  such  work  under  the  common 
law  or  statutes  of  any  State. 

(b)  Nothing  m  this  title  annvtls  or  limits 
any  rights  or  remedies  under  the  common 
law  or  statutes  of  any  State  with  respect  to: 

(1)  subject  matter  that  does  not  come 
within  the  subject  matter  of  copjrrlght  as 
specified  by  sections  102  and  103,  including 
works  of  authorship  not  fixed  in  any  tangible 
medium  of  expression;  or 

(2)  any  cause  of  action  arising  from  under- 
takings commenced  before  January  1,  1977; 
or 

(3)  activities  violating  legal  or  equitable 
rights  that  are  not  equivalent  to  any  of  the 
executive  rights  within  the  general  scope 
of  copyright  as  specified  by  section  106,  in- 
cluding rights  against  mlsapprc^rlatlon  not 
equivalent  to  any  of  such  exclusive  rights, 
breaches  of  contract,  breaches  of  trust,  tres- 
pass, conversion.  Invasion  of  privacy,  defama- 
tion, and  deception  trade  practices  such  as 
passing  off  and  false  representation;  or 

(4)  sound  recordings  fixed  prior  to  Feb- 
ruary 16, 1972. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  title  annuls  or  limits 
any  rights  or  remedies  under  any  other 
Federal  statute. 

i  302.  Duration  of  copyright:  Works  created 
on  or  after  January  1, 1977 
(a)    Ik   Oentbal.— Copyright   In   a   work 
created  on  or  after  January  1.  1977.  subsists 


from  its  creation  and,  except  as  provided  by 
the  following  subsections,  endures  for  a  term 
consisting  of  the  life  of  the  author  and 
fifty  years  after  his  death. 

(b)  Joint  Works. — ^In  the  case  of  a  Joint 
work  prepared  by  two  or  more  authors  who 
did  not  work  for  hire,  the  copyright  endures 
for  a  term  consisting  of  the  life  of  the  last 
surviving  author  and  flfty  years  after  his 
death. 

(c)  AMoimcous  Works,  Pseudontmoub 
Works,  and  Works  Made  for  Hire. — In  the 
case  of  an  anonymous  work,  a  pseudonjrmous 
work  or  a  work  made  for  hire,  the  copyright 
endures  tor  a  term  of  seventy-flve  years  from 
the  year  of  Its  flrst  publication,  or  a  term  of 
one  hundred  years  from  the  year  of  its  cre- 
ation, whichever  expires  flrst.  If,  before  the 
end  of  such  term,  the  Identity  of  one  or  more 
of  the  authors  of  an  anonymous  or  pseudon- 
ymous work  Is  revealed  in  the  records  of  a 
registration  made  for  that  work  under  sub- 
section (a)  or  (d)  of  section  407,  or  in  the 
records  provided  by  this  subsectloui  the  copy- 
right In  the  work  endures  for  the  term  speci- 
fied by  BUt>sectlons  (a)  or  (b),  based  on  the 
life  of  the  author  or  authors  whose  identity 
has  been  revealed.  Any  person  having  an  in- 
terest in  the  copyright  In  an  anonymous  or 
pseudonjrmous  work  may  at  any  time  record. 
In  records  to  be  maintained  by  the  Copy- 
right Office  for  that  purpose,  a  statement 
Identifying  one  or  more  authors  of  the  work; 
the  statement  shall  also  Identify  the  person 
filing  It,  the  nature  of  his  Interest,  the 
source  of  his  Information,  and  the  particular 
work  affected,  and  shall  comply  In  form  and 
content  with  requirements  that  the  Register 
of  Copyrights  shall  prescribe  by  regxilatloii. 

(d)  Records  Relating  to  Death  or  Au- 
thors.— Any  person  having  an  Interest  In  a 
copyright  may  at  any  time  record  In  the 
Copyright  Office  a  statement  of  the  date  of 
death  of  tbe  author  of  the  copyrighted  work, 
or  a  statement  that  the  author  Is  still  living 
on  a  particular  date.  The  statement  shall 
identify  the  person  flllng  It,  the  nature  of 
his  Interest,  and  the  sovirce  of  his  Informa- 
tloh,  and  shall  comply  In  form  and  content 
with  requirements  that  the  Register  of  Copy- 
rights shall  prescribe  by  regulation.  The  Reg- 
ister shall  maintain  current  records  of  In- 
formation relating  to  the  death  of  authors 
of  copyrighted  works,  based  on  such  recorded 
statements  and,  to  the  extent  he  considers 
practicable,  on  data  contained  In  any  of  the 
records  of  the  Copyright  Office  or  In  other 
reference  sources. 

(e)  Presumption  as  to  Author's  Death. — 
After  a  period  of  seventy-flve  years  from  the 
year  of  flrst  publication  of  a  work,  or  a  period 
of  one  hundred  wears  from  the  year  of  Its 
creation,  whichever  expires  first,  any  person 
who  obtains  from  the  Copyright  Office  a  cer- 
tified report  that  the  records  provided  by 
subsection  (d)  disclose  nothing  to  Indicate 
that  the  author  of  tbe  work  Is  living,  or  died 
less  than  fifty  years  before.  Is  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  a  presumption  that  the  author  has 
been  dead  for  at  least  fifty  years.  Reliance  in 
good  faith  upon  this  presumptTon  shall  be  a 
complete  defense  to  any  action  for  Infringe- 
ment under  this  title. 

§^03.  Duration  of  copyright:  Works  created 
but  not  published  or  copyrighted 
before  January  1, 1977 
Copyright  in  a  work  creat^  belaee  Janu- 
ary 1,  1977,  but  not  theretofore  in  the  public 
domain  or  copyrighted,  subsists  from  Jan- 
uary 1,  1977,  amd  endures  for  the  term  pro- 
vided by  section  302.  In  no  case,  however, 
shall  the  term  of  copyright  in  such  a  work 
expire  before  December  31,  2001;  and,  if  the 
work  Is  published  on  or  before  December  31. 
2001,  the  term  of  cc^yright  shall  not  expire 
before  December  31. 3036. 
i  304.    Duration    of    copyright:     Subsisting 
copjrrlghts 
(a)   Copyrights  nv  Thkib  First  Tbic  on 
Janttart   1,   1977. — ^Any  copyright,  the  first 
term  of  which  is  subsisting  on  January  1, 


1977,  Shall  endure  for  twenty-eight  yean 
from  the  date  it  was  originally  secured:  Pro- 
vided, That  In  the  case  of  any  posthumous 
work  or  of  any  periodical,  cyclopedic,  or 
other  composite  work  upon  which  the  copy- 
right was  originally  secured  by  the  proprietor 
thereof,  or  of  any  work  copyrighted  by  a  cor- 
porate body  (otherwise  than  as  assignee  or 
licensee  of  the  individual  author)  or  by  an 
employer  for  whom  such  work  Is  made  tar 
hlre,''the  proprietor  of  such  ct^yrlght  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  renewal  and  extension  of  the 
copyright  in  such  work  for  the  further  term 
of  forty-seven  years  when  application  for 
such  renewal  and  extension  shall  have  been 
made  to  the  Copyright  Office  and  duly  regis- 
tered therein  within  one  year  prior  to  tbe 
expiration  of  the  original  term  of  copyright: 
And  provided  further.  That  In  the  case  <rf 
any  other  copyrighted  work,  including  a 
contribution  by  an  Individual  author  to  ft 
periodical  or  to  a  cyclc^>edlc  or  other  com- 
posite work,  the  author  of  such  work,  if  still 
living,  or  the  widow,  widower,  or  children  of 
the  author,  if  the  author  be  not  living,  or  if 
such  author,  widow,  widower,  or  children  be 
not  living,  then  the  author's  executors,  or  In 
the  absence  of  a  will,  his  next  of  kin  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  renewal  and  extension  of  the 
copyright  In  such  work  for  a  further  term  of 
forty-seven  years  when  application  for  such 
renewal  and  extension  shall  have  been  made 
to  the  Copyright  Office  and  duly  registered 
therein  within  one  year  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  original  term  of  copjrrlght:  And 
provided  further.  That  in  default  of  the  reg- 
istration of  such  application  for  renewal  and 
extension,  the  copjnight  in  any  work  shall 
terminate  at  the  expiration  of  twenty-eight 
years  from  the  date  copyright  was  originally 
secured. 

(b)  Copyrights  m  Their  Renewal  Term 
OR  Registered  for  Renewal  Before  January 
1,  1977. — The  duration  of  any  copjrrlght,  the 
renewal  term  of  which  Is  subsisting  at  any 
time  between  December  31,  1975,  and  De- 
cember 31,  1976,  inclusive,  or  for  which  re- 
newal registration  Is  made  between  Decem- 
ber 31,  1975,  and  December  31,  1976,  Inclu- 
sive, Is  extended  to  endure  for  a  term  of  76 
years  from  the  date  copyright  was  originally 
secured. 

(d)  Termination  of  Transfers  and  Li- 
censes Covering  Extended  Renewal  Term.^ 
In  the  case  of  any  copyright  subsisting  In 
either  its  flrst  or  renewal  term  on  January 
1,  1977,  other  than  a  copjrright  In  a  work 
made  for  hire,  the  exclusive  or  nonexclusive 
grant  of  a  transfer  or  license  of  the  renewal 
copyright  or  of  any  right  under  It,  executed 
before  January  1.  1977,  by  any  of  the  persons 
designated  by  the  second  proviso  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  otherwise  than  by 
will,  is  subject  to  termination  imder  the  fol- 
lowing condition: 

(1)  In  the  case  of  a  grant  executed  by  a 
person  or  persons  other  than  the  author, 
termination  of  the  grant  may  be  effected  by 
the  stirvlvlng  person  or  persons  who  executed 
it.  In  the  case  of  a  grant  executed  bV  one 
or  more  of  the  authors  of  the  work,  termlna- 
tlori  of  the  grant  may  be  effected,  to  tm  ex- 
tenwif  a  particular  author's  share  w  the 
ownership  of  the  renewal  copyright,  by  the 
author  who  executed  it  or.  If  such  author 
is  dead,  by  the  person  or  i>ersons  who,  under 
clause  (2)  of  this  subsection,  own  and  are 
entitled  to  exercise  a  total  of  more  than 
one  half  of  that  author's  termination  inter- 
est. 

(3)  Where  an  author  is  dead,  his  or  her 
termination  interest  Is  owned,  and  may  be 
exercised,  by  his  widow  (or  her  widower) 
and  chUdren  or  grandchildren  as  follows: 

(A)  The  widow  (or  widower)  owns  the  au- 
thor's entire  termination  Interest  unless 
there  are  any  surviving  children  or  grand- 
children of  the  author,  In  which  case  the 
widow  (or  widower)  owns  one-half  of  tbe 
author's  Interest; 

(B)  The  author's  surviving  children,  and 
the  surviving  children  of  any  dead  child  of 
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Mm  author,  own  the  author's  entire  termina- 
tion Interest  unless  there  Is  a  widow  (or  wid- 
ower). In  which  case  the  ownership  of  one 
half  of  the  author's  Interest  Is  divided 
among  them; 

(C)  The  rights  of  the  author's  children 
and  grandchildren  are  In  all  cases  divided 
among  them  and  exercised  on  a  per  stirpes 
basis  according  to  the  number  of  his  chil- 
dren represented;  the  share  of  the  children 
of  a  dead  child  in  a  termination  Interest  can 
be  exercised  only  by  the  action  of  a  majority 
of  them. 

(3)  Termination  of  the  grant  may  be  ef- 
fected at  any  time  during  a  period  of  five 
years  beginning  at  the  end  of  fifty-six  years 
from  the  date  copyright  was  originally  se- 
cxired.  or  beginning  on  January  1,  1977. 
whichever  Is  later. 

(4)  The  termination  shall  be  effected  by 
serving  an  advance  notice  In  writing  upon 
the  grantee  or  his  successor  In  title.  In  the 
case  of  a  grant  executed  by  a  person  or  per- 
sons other  than  the  author,  the  notice  shall 
be  signed  by  all  of  those  entitled  to  termi- 
nate the  grant  unden  clause  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section, or  by  their  duly  authorized  agents. 
In  the  case  of  a  grant  executed  by  one  or 
more  of  the  authors  of  the  work,  the  notice 
as  to  any  one  author's  share  shall  be  signed 
by  him  or  his  duly  authorized  agent  or.  If  he 
Is  dead,  by  the  number  and  proportion  of 
the  owners  of  his  termination  Interest  re- 
quired under  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  or  by  their  duly  authorized 
agents. 

(A)  The  notice  shall  state  the  effective 
date  of  the  termination,  which  shall  fall 
within  the  flve-year  period  npeclfled  by 
clause  (3)  of  this  subsection,  and  the  no- 
tice shall  be  served  not  less  than  two  or 
more  than  ten  years  before  that  date.  A 
copy  of  the  notice  shall  be  recorded  In  the 
Copyright  Office  before  the  effective  date  of 
termination,  as  a  condition  to  its  taking 
effect. 

(B)  The  notice  shall  comply.  In  form. 
content,  and  manner  of  service,  with  re- 
quirements that  the  Register  of  Copyrights 
shall  prescribe  by  regulation. 

(5)  Termination  of  the  grant  may  be  ef- 
fected notwithstanding  any  agreement  to 
the  contrary,  including  an  agreement  to 
make  a  will  or  to  make  any  future  grant. 

(6)  In  the  case  of  a  grant  executed  by  a 
person  or  persons  other  than  the  author,  all 
rights  under  this  title  that  were  covered  by 
the  terminated  grant  revert,  upon  the  ef- 
fective date  of  termination,  to  all  of  those 
entitled  to  terminate  the  grant  under  clause 
(1)  of  this  subsection.  In  the  case  of  a  grant 
executed  by  one  or  more  of  the  authors  of 
the  work,  all  of  a  particular  author's  rights 
under  this  title  that  were  covered  by  the 
terminated  grant  revert,  upon  the  effective 
date  of  termination,  to  that  author  or.  If  he 
is  dead,  to  the  persons  owning  his  termi- 
nation interest  under  clause  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  including  those  owners  who  did 
not  Join  In  signing  the  notice  of  termina- 
tion under  clause  (4)  of  thla  subsection.  In 
all  cases  the  reversion  of  rights  is  subject 
to  the  following  limitations : 

'A)  A  derivative  work  prepared  under 
authority  of  the  grant  before  its  termina- 
tion may  continue  to  be  utilized  under  the 
terms  of  the  grant  after  its  termination,  but 
this  privilege  does  not  extend  to  the  prep- 
aration after  the  termination  of  other 
derivative  works  based  upon  the  copyrighted 
work  covered  by  the  terminated  grant. 

(B)  The  future  rights  that  will  revert 
upon  termination  of  the  grant  become  vested 
on  the  date  the  notice  of  termination  has 
been  served  as  provided  by  clause  (4)  of  this 
subsection. 

,  (C)  Where  an  author's  rights  revert  to  two 
or  more  persons  under  clause  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section, they  shall  vest  in  those  persons  in 
the  proportionate  shares  provided  by  that 
clause.  In  such  a  case,  and  subject  to  the 


provisions  of  subclause  (D)  of  this  clause,  a 
further  grant,  or  agreement  to  make  a  fur- 
ther grant,  of  a  particular  author's  share 
with  respect  to  any  right  covered  by  a  ter- 
minated grant  Is  valid  only  if  it  Is  signed  by 
the  same  number  and  proportion  of  the  own- 
ers, in  whom  the  right  has  vested  under  this 
clause,  as  are  required  to  terminate  the  grant 
under  clause  (2)  of  this  subsection.  Such 
further  grant  or  agreement  is  effective  with 
re^>ect  to  all  ^f  the  persons  in  whom  the 
right  it  covers  has  vested  under  this  sub- 
clause, including  those  who  did  not  Join  In 
signing  it.  If  any  person  dies  after  rights  un- 
der a  terminated  grant  have  vested  in  him, 
bis  legal  representatives,  legatees,  or  heirs  at 
law  represent  him  for  purposes  of  this  sub- 


(D)  A  further  grant,  or  agreement  to  make 
a  further  grant,  of  any  right  covered  by  a  ter- 
minated grant  is  valid  only  if  it  is  made  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  termination.  As  an 
exception,  however,  an  agreement  for  such  a 
further  grant  may  be  made  between  the  au- 
thor or  any  of  the  persons  provided  by  the 
first  sentence  of  clause  (6)  of  this  suboec- 
tlon.  or  between  the  persons  provided  by  sub- 
clause (C)  of  this  clause,  and  the  original 
grantee  or  his  successor  in  title,  after  the 
notice  of  termination  has  been  served  as  pro- 
vided by  clause  (4)  of  this  subsection. 

(E)  Termination  of  a  grant  under  this  sub- 
section affects  only  those  rights  covered  by 
the  grant  that  arise  under  this  title,  and  in 
no  way  affects  rights  arising  under  any  other 
Federal,  State,  or  foreign  laws. 

(F)  Unless  and  until  termination  la  ef- 
fected under  this  section,  the  grant,  if  it 
does  not  provide  otherwise,  continues  in  ef- 
fect for  the  remainder  of  the  extended  re- 
newal term. 

1305.  Duration  of  copyright:  Terminal  date 
All  terms  of  copyright  provided  by  sections 
302  through  304  run  to  the  end  of  the  calen- 
dar year  in  which  they  would  otherwise 
expire. 

Chapter     4. — COPTRIOHT     NOTICE,     DE- 
POSIT,   AND    REOISTRA'nON 
Sec. 

401.  Notice  of  copyright:  Visually  perceptible 

copies. 

402.  Notice    of    copyright :    Phonorecords    of 

sound  recordings. 

403.  Notice    of    copyright :    Publications    in- 

corporating   United    States     Govern- 
ment works. 

404.  Notice   of   copyright:    Contributions   to 

collective  works. 

405.  Notice  of  copyright:  Omission  of  notice. 

406.  Notice  of   copyright :    Error   In   name  or 

date. 

407.  Deposit  of  copies  or  phonorecords  for 

Library  of  Congress. 

408.  Copyright  registration  in  general. 

409.  Application  for  registration. 

410.  Registration   of  claim   and   Issuance   of 

certificate. 

411.  Registration  as  prerequisite  to  infringe- 

ment suit. 

412.  Registration   as  prerequisite  to  certain 

remedies  for  infringement. 
5  401.  Notice  of  copyright:   Visually  percep- 
tible copies. 

(a)  Okneral  REQuntKMENT. — Whenever 
work  protected  under  this  title  is  published 
In  the  United  States  or  elsewhere  by  author- 
ity of  the  copyright  owner,  a  notice  of  copy- 
right as  provided  by  this  section  shall  be 
placed  on  all  publicly  distributed  copies  from 
which  the  work  can  be  visually  perceived, 
either  directly  or  with  the  aid  of  a  machine 
or  device. 

(b)  FoKM  OP  NoTici. — The  notice  appear- 
ing on  the  copies  shall  consist  of  the  follow- 
ing three  elements : 

( 1 )  the  symbol  O  (the  letter  C  in  a  circle) , 
the  word  "Copyright,"  or  the  abbreviation 
"Copr."; 

(2)  the  year  of  first  publication  of  the 
work;  in   the  case  of  compilations  ox  deriva- 


tive works  incorporating  previously  pub- 
lished material,  the  year  date  of  first  pub- 
lication of  the  compilation  or  derivative  work 
is  svifflclent.  The  year  date  may  be  omitted 
where  a  pictorial,  graphic,  or  sculptural  work, 
with  accompanying  text  matter,  if  any,  is  re- 
produced In  or  on  greeting  cards,  postcards, 
stationery,  Jewelry,  dolls,  toys,  or  any  useful 
articles; 

(3)  the  name  of  the  owner  of  copyright  in 
the  work,  or  an  abbreviation  by  which  the 
name  can  be  recognized,  or  a  generally  known 
alternative  designation  of  the  owner. 

(c)  Position  of  Notice. — The  notice  shall 
be  affixed  to  the  copies  in  such  manner  and 
location  as  to  give  reasonable  notice  of  the 
claim  of  copyright.  The  Register  of  Copy- 
rights shall  prescribe  by  regulation,  as  ex- 
amples, specific  methods  of  affixation  and 
positions  of  the  notice  on  various  types  of 
works  that  will  satisfy  this  requirement,  but 
these  specifications  shall  not  be  considered 
exhaustive. 

I  402.  Notice  of  copyright:  Phonorecords  of 
sound  recordings 

(a)  General  Requibement. — Whenever  a 
sound  recording  protected  under  this  title  is 
published  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere 
by  authority  of  the  copyright  owner,  a  notice 
of  copyright  as  provided  by  this  section  shall 
be  placed  on  all  publicly  distributed  phono- 
records of  the  sound  recording. 

(b)  Form  op  Notice. — The  notice  appear- 
ing on  the  phonorecords  shall  consist  of  the 
following  three  elements: 

(1)  the  symbol  P  (the  letter  P  in  a  circle); 

(2)  the  year  of  first  publication  of  the 
sound  recording; 

(3)  the  name  of  the  owner  of  copyrights  in 
the  sound  recording,  or  an  abbreviation  by 
which  the  name  can  be  recognized,  or  a  gen- 
erally known  alternative  designation  of  the 
owner;  if  the  producer  of  the  sound  record- 
ing is  named  on  the  phonorecord  labels  or 
containers,  and  if  no  other  name  appears  in 
conjunction  with  the  notice,  his  name  shall 
be  considered  a  part  of  the  notice. 

(c)  PosmoN  OP  Notice. — The  notice  shall 
be  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  phonorecord, 
or  on  the  phonorecord  label  or  container,  in 
such  manner  and  location  as  to  give  reason- 
able notice  of  the  claim  of  copyright. 

I  403.  Notice  of  copyright:   Publications  in- 
corporating United  States  Govern- 
ment works 
Whenever  a  work  U  published  in  copies  of 
phonorecords    consisting    pre[>ondRrately   of 
one  or  more  works  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, the  notice  of  copyright  provided  by 
section  401  or  402  shall  also  Include  a  state- 
ment    identifying,    either    affirmatively    or 
negatively,  those  portions  of  the  copies  at 
phonorecords  embodjring  any  work  or  works 
protected  under  this  title. 
1404.  Notice  of  copyright:  Contributions  to 
collective  works 

(a)  A  separate  contribution  to  a  collective 
work  may  bear  its  own  notice  of  copyright, 
as  provided  by  section  401  through  403.  How- 
ever, a  single  notice  applicable  to  the  collec- 
tive work  as  a  whole  is  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  sections  401  through  403 
with  respect  to  the  separate  contributions  it 
contains  (not  including  advertisements  in- 
serted on  behalf  of  persons  other  than  the 
owner  of  copyright  in  the  collective  work), 
regardless  of  the  ownership  of  copyright  in 
the  contributions  and  whether  or  not  they 
have  been  previously  published. 

(b)  Where  the  person  named  In  a  single 
notice  applicable  to  a  collective  work  as  a 
whole  is  not  the  owner  of  copyright  in  a  sep- 
arate contribution  that  does  not  bear  its 
own  notice,  the  case  is  governed  by  the  pro- 
visions of  section  406(a). 

{406.  Notice     of     copyright:     Omission    of 
notice 
(a)   Eppbct  op  Omission  on  Copyright. — 
The  omission  of   the  copyright  notice  de- 
scribed by  sections  401   through   103  from 
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copies  or  phonoceccntls  publicly  distributed 
by  authority  of  the  copyright  owner  does 
not  invalidate  the  copyright  In  a  work  If: 

(1)  the  notice  has  been  omitted  ftom  no 
more  than  a  relatively  small  number  of 
copies  or  phonorecords  distributed  to  the 
public;  or 

(2)  registration  for  the  work  has  been 
made  before  or  Is  made  within  five  years 
after  the  publication  without  notice,  and  a 
reasonable  effort  is  made  to  add  notice  to  all 
copies  or  phonorecords  that  are  distributed 
to  the  public  in  the  United  States  after  the 
omission  has  been  discovered;  or 

(3)  the  notice  has  been  omitted  in  viola- 
tion of  an  express  requirement  In  writing 
that,  as  a  condition  of  the  copyright  owner's 
authorization  of  the  public  distribution  of 
copies  or  phonorecords.  they  bear  the 
prescribed  notice. 

(b)  Epfect  op  Omission  on  Innocent  In- 
paiNGERs. — Any  person  who  Innocently  in- 
fringes a  copyright,  in  reliance  upon  an 
authorized  copy  or  phonorecord  from  which 
the  copyright  notice  has  been  omitted,  incxirs 
no  liability  for  actual  or  statutory  damages 
under  section  504  for  any  infringing  acts 
committed  before  receiving  actual  notice 
that  registration  for  the  work  has  been  made 
under  section  408.  If  he  proves  that  he  was 
misled  by  the  omission  of  notice.  In  a  suit 
for  Infringement  In  such  a  case  the  court 
may  allow  or  disallow  recovery  of  any  of  the 
infringer's  profits  attributable  to  the  in- 
fringement, and  may  enjoin  the  continuation 
of  the  Infringing  undertaking  or  may  reqttlre, 
as  a  condition  for  permitting  the  infringer 
to  continue  his  undertaking,  that  he  pay  the 
copyright  owner  a  reasonable  license  fee  in 
an  amount  and  on  terms  fixed  by  the  court. 

(c)  Removai.  of  Notice. — Protection  under 
this  title  is  not  affected  by  the  removal, 
destruction,  or  obliteration  of  the  notice, 
without  the  authorization  of  the  copyright 
owner,  from  any  publicly  distributed  copies 
or  phonorecords. 

(  406.    Notice  of  copyright:  Error  In  name  or 
date 

(a)  Error  in  Name. — Where  the  person 
named  In  the  ccqiyright  notice  on  copies  or 
phonorecords  publicly  distributed  by  au- 
thority of  the  copyright  owner  is  not  the 
owner  of  copyright,  the  validity  and  owner- 
ship of  the  copjrright  are  not  affected.  In 
such  a  case,  however,  any  person  who  in- 
nocently begins  an  undertaking  that  in- 
fringes the  copyright  has  a  complete  defense 
to  any  action  for  such  Infringement  if  he 
proves  that  he  was  misled  by  the  notice  and 
began  the  undertaking  in  good  faith  under 
a  purported  transfer  or  license  from  the 
person  named  therein,  unless  before  the 
undertaking  was  begun : 

(1)  registration  for  the  work  had  been 
made  In  the  name  of  the  owner  of  copyright; 
or 

(2)  a  document  executed  by  the  person 
named  in  the  notice  and  showing  the  owner- 
ship of  the  copyright  had  been  recorded. 
The  person  named  in  the  notice  Is  liable 
to  account  to  the  copyright  owner  for  all 
receipts  from  purported  transfers  or  licenses 
made  by  him  under  the  copyright. 

(b)  Error  in  Date. — When  the  year  date 
In  the  notice  on  copies  or  phonorecords  dis- 
tributed by  authority  of  the  copyright  owner 
is  earlier  than  the  year  in  which  publication 
first  occurred,  any  period  computed  from  the 
year  of  first  publication  under  section  302 
is  to  be  computed  from  the  year  In  the 
notice.  Where  the  year  date  is  more  than  one 
year  later  than  the  year  in  which  publication 
first  occurred,  the  work  is  considered  to  have 
been  published  without  any  notice  and  is 
governed  by  the  provisions  of  section  405. 

(c)  Omission  op  Name  ob  Date. — Where 
copies  or  phonorecords  publicly  distributed 
by  authority  of  the  copyri^t  owner  contain 
no  name  or  no  date  that  ootQd  reasonably  be 


considered  a  part  of  the  notice,  the  work  is 
considered  to  have  been  published  without 
any  notice  and  Is  governed  by  the  pirovlslons 
of  section  405. 

{  407.  Deposit  of  copies  or  phonorecords  for 
Library  of  Congress 

(a)  Except  as  provided  by  subsection  (c), 
the  owner  of  copyright  or  of  the  exclusive 
right  of  publication  In  a  work  published 
with  notice  of  copyright  In  the  United  States 
shall  deposit,  within  three  months  after  the 
date  of  such  publication: 

(1)  two  complete  copies  of  the  best  edi- 
tion; or 

(2)  if  the  work  is  a  soimd  recording,  two 
complete  phonorecords  of  the  best  edition, 
together  with  any  printed  or  other  visually 
perceptible  material  published  with  such 
phonorecords. 

This  deposit  is  not  a  condition  of  copyright 
protection. 

(b)  The  required  copies  or  phonorecords 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  Copyright  Office  tat 
the  use  or  disposition  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. The  Register  of  Copyrights  shaU.  when 
requested  by  the  depositor  and  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  fee  prescribed  by  section  708, 
issue  a  receipt  for  the  deposit. 

(c)  The  Register  of  Copyrights  may  by 
regulation  exempt  any  categories  oif  material 
from  the  deposit  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion, or  require  deposit  of  only  one  copy  at 
phonorecord  vrlth  respect  to  any  categories. 

(d)  At  any  time  after  pubUcatlon  of  a 
work  as  provided  by  subsection  (a) ,  the  Ro- 
ister of  Copyrights  may  make  written  de- 
mand for  the  required  deposit  on  any  of  the 
persons  obligated  to  make  the  deposit  under 
subsection  (a) .  Unless  deposit  is  made  within 
three  months  after  the  demand  is  received, 
the  person  or  persons  on  whom  the  demand 
was  made  are  liable: 

(1)  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $250  for  each 
work;  and 

(2)  to  pay  to  the  Library  of  Congress  the 
total  retail  price  of  the  copies  or  phono- 
records demanded,  or,  if  no  retail  price  has 
been  fixed,  the  reasonable  cost  to  the  Library 
of  Congress  of  acquiring  them. 

§  408.  Copyright  registration  In  general 

(a)  RsQisTRATioN  PERMISSION. — At  any  time 
during  the  subsistence  of  copyright  In  any 
published  or  unpublished  work,  the  owner  of 
copyright  or  of  any  exclusive  right  in  the 
work  may  obtain  registration  of  the  copy- 
right claim  by  delivering  to  the  Copyright 
Office  the  deposit  specified  by  this  section, 
together  with  the  implication  and  fee  speci- 
fied by  sections  409  and  708.  Subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  405(a).  such  registra- 
tion is  not  a  condition  of  copyright  protec- 
tion. 

(b)  Deposit  por  Copyright  Rbcistbation. — 
Except  as  provided  by  subsection  (c),  the 
material  deposited  for  registration  shall  in- 
clude: 

( 1 )  In  the  case  of  an  unpublished  work,  one 
complete  copy  or  phonorecord; 

(2)  in  the  case  of  a  published  work,  two 
complete  copies  or  phonorecords  of  the  best 
edition; 

(3)  in  the  case  of  a  wo/k  first  published 
abroad,  one  complete  copy  or  phonorecord  as 
so  published; 

(4)  in  the  case  of  a  contribution  to  a  col- 
lective work,  one  complete  copy  or  phono- 
record of  the  best  edition  of  the  collective 
work. 

Copies  or  phonorecords  deposited  for  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  under  section  407  may  be 
used  to  satisfy  the  deposit  provisions  of  this 
section,  if  they  are  accompanied  by  the  pre- 
scribed application  and  fee,  and  by  any  ad- 
ditional Identifying  material  that  the  Reg- 
ister may,  by  regulation,  require. 

(c)  Aoministrativx  Classification  and 
Optional  Deposit. — 

(1)  The  Register  of  Copyrights  Is  au- 
thorized to  specify  by  regulation  the  ad- 


ministrative rlawea  Into  which  works  ai» 
to  be  placed  for  purposes  of  deposit  and 
registration,  and  the  nature  of  the  copies  or 
phonoreoords  to  be  deposited  in  the  various 
classes  specified.  The  regulations  may  re- 
quire or  permit,  for  particular  classes,  the 
deposit  of  Identifying  material  Instead  of 
copies  or  phonorecords,  the  deposit  of  only 
one  copy  or  phonorecord  where  two  would 
normally  be  required,  or  a  single  registration 
for  a  group  of  related  works.  This  adminis- 
trative classification  of  worlu  has  no  sig- 
nificance with  respect  to  the  subject  matter 
of  copyright  or  the  exclusive  rights  provided 
by  tills  title. 

(2)  Without  prejudice  to  his  general  au- 
thority under  clause  (1).  the  Register  of 
Oc^yrights  shall  establish  regulations  speclf- 
icaUy  permitting  a  single  registration  for 
a  group  of  works  by  the  same  Individual  au- 
thor, all  first  published  as  contributions  to 
periodicals.  Including  new8pi4)ers.  within  a 
twelve-month  period,  on  the  basis  of  a  sin- 
gle deposit,  application,  and  registration  fee, 
\inder  all  of  the  following  conditions: 

(A)  if  each  of  the  works  as  first  published 
bore  a  separate  copyright  notice,  and  the 
name  of  the  owner  of  copyright  in  the  work, 
or  an  abbreviation  by  which  the  name  can 
be  recognized,  or  a  generally  known  alterna- 
tive designation  of  the  owner  was  the  same 
in  each  notice;  and 

(B)  if  the  deposit  consists  of  one  oc^y  of 
the  entire  issue  of  the  periodical,  or  of  the 
entire  section  in  the  case  of  a  new^aper.  In 
which  each  contribution  was  first  published; 
and 

(C)  if  the  application  identifies  each  work 
separately,  including  the  periodical  contain- 
ing it  and  its  date  of  first  publication. 

(3)  As  an  alternative  to  separate  renewal 
registrations  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
304,  a  single  renewal  registration  may  be 
made  for  a  group  of  works  by  the  same  in- 
dividual author,  all  first  published  as  con- 
tributions to  periodicals,  including  news- 
papers, upon  the  filing  of  a  single  applica- 
tion and  fee,  under  all  of  the  following  con- 
ditions: 

(A)  the  renewal  claimant  or  claimants,  and 
the  basis  of  claim  or  claims  under  section  304 
(a) ,  is  the  same  for  each  of  the  worlra:  and 

(B)  the  w<M-ks  were  all  copyrighted  upon 
their  first  publication,  either  through  sepa- 
rate cc^yright  notice  and  registration  or  by 
virtue  of  a  general  copyright  notice  In  the 
periodical  issue  as  a  whole;  and 

(C)  all  of  the  works  were  first  published 
not  more  than  twenty-eight  or  less  than 
twenty-seven  years  before  the  date  of  receipt 
of  the  renewal  explication  and  fee;  and 

(D)  the  renewal  application  Identifies  each 
work  separately,  including  the  periodical  con- 
taining It  and  its  date  of  first  publication. 

(d)  CORRECnOKS  AND  AMPLIFICATIONS. — ^The 

Register  may  also  establish,  by  regulation, 
formal  procedures  for  the  filing  of  an  ap- 
plication for  supplementary  registration,  to 
correct  an  error  In  a  copyright  registration 
or  to  amplify  the  information  given  In  a 
registration.  Such  application  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  the  fee  provided  by  section 
708,  and  shall  clearly  identify  the  registra- 
tion to  be  corrected  or  amplified.  The  infor- 
mation contained  in  a  supplementary  reg- 
istration augments  but  does  not  supersede 
that  contained  in  the  earlier  registration. 

(e)  Published  Edition  op  Pheviously  Reo- 
iSTEHED  Work. — Registration  for  the  first 
published  edition  of  a  work  previously  reg- 
istered in  unpublished  ^rm  may  be  made 
ev'en  though  the  work  as  published  is  «ub- 
stantially  the  same  as  the  unpublished  ver- 
sion. 

S  409.  Application  f<»'  registration 

The  application  for  copyright  registration 
shall  be  made  on  a  form  prescribed  by  the 
Register  of  Copyrights  and  shall  Include: 

(1)  the  name  and  address  of  the  copy- 
ri^t  claimant; 
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(3)  In  the  case  of  a  work  other  than  an 
anonymous  or  pseudonymous  work,  the  name 
and  nationality  or  domicile  of  the  author 
or  atuhors  and,  if  one  or  more  of  the  authors 
Is  dead,  the  dates  of  their  deaths; 

(3)  If  the  work  Is  anonymous  or  pseudony- 
mous, the  nationality  or  domicile  of  the  au- 
thors or  authors; 

(4)  In  the > case  of  a  work  made  for  hire, 
a  statement  to  this  efTect; 

(5)  If  the  copyright  claimant  la  not  the 
author,  a  brief  statement  of  how  the  claim- 
ant obtained  ownership  of  the  copyright; 

(6)  the  title  of  the  work,  together  with 
any  previous  or  alternative  titles  under 
which  the  work  can  be  Identified; 

(7)  the  year  In  which  creation  of  the  work 
was  completed; 

(8)  If  the  work  has  been  published,  the 
date  and  nation  of  Its  first  publication; 

(9)  In  the  case  of  a  compilation  or  deriva- 
tive work,  an  identification  of  any  pre-exist- 
ing work  or  works  that  It  Is  based  on  or  in- 
corporates, and  a  brief,  general  statement  of 
the  additional  material  covered  by  the  copy- 
right claim  being  registered; 

(10)  In  the  case  of  a  published  work  con- 
taining material  of  which  copies  are  required 
by  section  601  to  be  manufactured  In  the 
United  States,  the  names  of  the  persons  or 
organizations  who  performed  the  processes 
specified  by  subsection  (c)  of  section  601 
with  respect  to  that  material,  and  the  places 
where  those  processes  were  performed;  and 

(11)  any  other  Information  regarded  by 
the  Register  of  Copyrights  as  bearing  upon 
the  preparation  or  Identification  of  the  work 
or  the  existence,  ownership,  or  duration  of 
the  copyright. 

i  410.  Registration  of  claim  and  Issuance  of 
certificate 

(a)  When,  after  examination,  the  Register 
of  Copyrights  determines  that.  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  the  mate- 
rial deposited  constitutes  copyrightable  sub- 
ject matter  and  that  the  other  legal  and 
formal  requirements  of  this  title  have  been 
met,  he  shall  register  the  claim  and  issue 
to  the  applicant  a  certificate  of  registration 
under  the  seal  of  the  Copyright  Office.  The 
certificate  shall  contain  the  Information 
given  In  the  application,  together  with  the 
number  and  effective  date  of  trit  registration. 

(b)  In  any  case  In  which  tA  Register  of 
Copyrights  determines  that,  la  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  the  material 
deposited  does  not  constitute  copyrightable 
subject  matter  or  that  the  claim  Is  Invalid 
for  any  other  reason,  he  shall  refuse  regis- 
tration and  shall  notify  the  applicant  In 
writing  of  the  redans  for  his  action. 

(c)  In  any  JudKlal  proceedings  the  certif- 
icate of  a  registration  made  before  or  within 
five  years  after  first  publication  of  the  work 
shall  constitute  prima  facie  evidence  of  the 
validity  of  the  copyright  and  of  the  facts 
stated  in  the  certificate.  The  evidentiary 
weight  to  be  accorded  the  certificate  of  a 
registration  made  thereafter  shall  be  within 
the  discretion  of  the  court. 

(d)  the  effective  date  of  a  copyright  regis- 
tration is  the  day  on  which  an  application, 
deposit,  and  fee.  which  are  later  deter- 
mined by  the  Register  of  Copyrights  or  by 
a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  to  be  ac- 
ceotable  for  registration,  have  all  been  re- 
ceived In  the  Copyright  Office. 

S411.  Registration  as  prerequisite  to  in- 
fringement suit 
(a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (b),  no  action  for  infringement  of  the 
copyright  In  any  work  shall  be  instituted 
until  registration  of  the  copyright  claim  has 
been  made  in  accordance  with  this  title.  In 
any  case,  however,  where  the  deposit,  ap- 
plication, and  fee  required  for  registration 
have  been  delivered  to  the  Copyright  Office  In 
proper  form  and  registration  has  been  re- 


fused, the  applicant  Is  entitled  to  Institute 
an  action  for  infringement  If  notice  thereof, 
with  a  copy  of  the  complaint,  Is  served  on 
the  Register  of  Copyrights.  The  Register  may, 
at  his  option,  become  a  party  to  the  action 
with  respect  to  the  issue  of  registrability  of 
the  copyright  claim  by  entering  his  appear- 
ance within  sixty  days  after  such  service,  but 
his  failure  to  do  so  shall  not  deprive  the 
issue. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  a  work  consisting  of 
sounds.  Images,  or  both,  the  first  fixation  of 
which  is  made  simultaneously  with  its  trans- 
mission, the  copyright  owner  may  either  be- 
fore or  after  such  fixation  takes  place.  Insti- 
tute an  action  for  Infringement  under  sec- 
tion 501,  fully  subject  to  the  remedies  pro- 
vided by  sections  502  through  606.  If,  In 
accordance  with  requirements  that  the  Reg- 
ister of  Copyrights  shall  prescribe  by  regu- 
lation, the  copyright  owner — 

(1)  serves  notice  upon  the  infringer,  not 
less  than  ten  or  more  than  thirty  days  before 
such  fixation.  Identifying  the  work  and  the 
specific  time  and  source  of  its  first  trans- 
mission, and  declaring  an  intention  to  se- 
cure copyright  In  the  work;  and 

(2)  makes  registration  for  the  work  with- 
in three  months  after  its  first  transmission. 
i  412.  Jleglstratlon  as  prerequisite  to  certain 

remedies  for  infringement 
In  any  action  under  this  title,  other  than 
an  action  Instituted  under  section  411(b), 
no  award  of  statutory  damsiges  or  of  attor- 
ney's fees,  as  provided  by  sections  504  and 

505.  shall  be  made  for: 

(1)  any  infringement  of  copjrrignt  in  an 
unpublished  work  commenced  before  the 
effective  date  of  Its  registration;  or 

(2)  any  Infringement  of  copyright  com- 
menced after  first  publication  of  th*  work 
and  before  the  effective  date  of  its  registra- 
tion, unless  such  registration  Is  made  wlthlii 
three  months  after  its  first  publication. 
Chapter    5.— COPYRIGHT    INFRINGEMENT 

AND    REMEDIES 
Sec. 

501.  Infringement  of  copyright. 

502.  Remedies    for    infringement:     Injunc- 

tions. 

503.  Remedies  for  Infringement:   Impound- 

ing and  disposition  of  infringing  ar- 
ticles. 

504.  Remedies  >■  for    infringement :    Damages 

and  profits. 

506.  Remedies  for  Infringement:  Costs  and 

attorney's  fees. 

506.  Criminal  offenses. 

507.  Limitations  on  actions. 

508.  Notification  of  filing  and  determination 

of  actions. 

509.  Seizure  and  forfeiting. 

{  501.  Infrlngment  of  copyright 

(a)  Anyone  who  violates  any  of  the  exclu- 
sive rights  of  the  copyright  owner  as  pro- 
vided by  sections  106  through  117,  or  who 
Imports  copies  or  phonorecords  Into  the 
United  States  in  violation  of  section  602,  Is 
an  Infringer  of  the  copyright. 

(b)  The  legal  or  beneficial  owner  of  an  ex- 
clusive right  under  a  copjrrlght  Is  entitled, 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  sections  205 
(d)  and  411.  to  Institute  an  action  for  any 
Infringement  of  that  particular  right  com- 
mitted while  he  is  the  owner  of  it.  The 
court  may  require  hlni  to  serve  written  notice 
of  the  action  with  a  copy  of  the  complaint 
upon  any  person  shown,  by  the  records  of 
the  Copjrrlght  Office  or  otherwise,  to  have 
or  claim  an  Interest  In  the  copjrrlght,  and 
shall  require  that  such  notice  be  served 
upon  any  person  whose  Interest  is  likely  to 
be  affected  by  a  decision  in  the  case.  The 
court  may  require  the  Joinder,  and  shall 
permit  the  intervention,  of  any  person  hav- 
ing' or  claiming  an  Interest  In  the  co'jyright. 

(c)  For  any  secondary  transmission  by  a 
cable  system  that  embodies  a  performance 


or  a  display  of  a  work  which  is  actionable 
as  an  act  of  infringement  under  subsection 
(c)  of  section  111,  a  television  broadcast 
station  holding  a  copyright  or  other  license 
to  transmit  or  perform  the  same  version  of 
that  work  shall,  for  purposes  of  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  be  treated  as  a  legal  or 
beneficial  owner  If  such  secondary  transmis- 
sion occurs  within  the  local  service  area  of 
that  television  station. 

{ 502.  Remedies  for  Infringement:  Injunc- 
tions 

(a)  Any  court  having  Jinisdlction  of  a 
civil  action  arising  under  this  title  may,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  1498  of  title 
28,  grant  temporary  and  final  Injunctions  on 
such  terms  as  it  may  deem  reasonable  to 
prevent  or  restrain  Infringement  of  a  copy- 
right. 

(b)  Any  such  injunction  may  be  served 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  on  the  person 
enjoined;  It  shall  be  operative  throughout 
the  United  States  and  shall  be  enforceable, 
by  proceedings  in  contempt  or  otherwise,  by 
any  United  States  court  having  Jurisdiction 
of  that  person.  The  clerk  of  the  court  grant- 
ing the  Injunction  shall,  when  requested  by 
any  other  court  In  which  enforcement  of 
the  injunction  Is  sought,  transmit  promptly 
to  the  other  court  a  certified  copy  of  all  the 
papers  In  the  case  on  file  In  his  office. 

i  603.  Remedies  for  infringement:  Impound- 
ing and  disposition  of  Infringing 
articles 

(a)  At  any  time  while  an  action  und«r 
this  title  is  pending,  the  court  may  order 
the  Impounding,  on  such  terms  as  it  may 
deem  reasonable,  of  all  copies  or  phonorec- 
ords claimed  to  have  been  made  or  used  In 
violation  of  the  copyright  owner's  exclusive 
rights,  and  of  all  plates,  molds,  matrices, 
masters,  tapes,  film  negatives,  or  other  ar- 
ticles by  means  of  which  such  cqples  or 
phonorecords  may  be  reproduced. 

(b)  As  part  of  a  final  Judgment  or  decree, 
the  court  may  order  the  destruction  or  other 
reasonable  disposition  of  all  copies  or  phono- 
records found  to  have  been  made  or  used  in 
violation  of  the  copyright  owner's  exclusive 
rights,  and  of  all  plates,  molds,  matrices, 
masters,  tapes,  film  negatives,  or  other  ar- 
ticles by  means  of  which  such  copies  or 
phonorecords  may  be  reproduced. 

i  504.  Remedies  for  infringement:  Damages 
and  profits 

(a)  In  Oeneral. — Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  this  title,  an  Infringer  of  copyright 
is  liable  for  either : 

(1)  the  copyright  owner's  actual  damages 
and  any  additional  profits  of  the  infringer, 
as  provided  by  subsection  (b) ;  or 

(2)  statutory  damages,  as  provided  by  sub- 
section (c). 

(b)  Actual  Damages  and  Paorrrs. — ^The 
copyright  owner  is  entitled  to  recover  the 
actual  damages  suffered  by  him  as  a  result 
of  the  Infringement,  and  any  profits  of  the 
infringer  that  are  attributable  to  the  in- 
fringement and  are  not  taken  into  account 
in  computing  the  actual  damages.  In  estab- 
lishing the  infringer's  profits,  the  copyright 
owner  is  required  to  present  proof  only  of 
the  infringer's  gross  revenue,  and  the  in- 
fringer is  required  to  prove  his  deductible 
expenses  and  the  elements  of  profit  attribut- 
able to  factors  other  than  the  copjrrlghted 
work. 

(c)  Statutort  Damages. — 

(1)  Except  as  provided  by  clause  (2)  of 
this  subsection,  the  copyright  owner  may 
elect,  at  any  time  I>efore  final  Judgment  is 
rendered,  to  recover,  instead  of  actual  dam- 
ages and  profits,  an  award  of  statutory  dam- 
ages for  all  infringements  involved  in  this 
action,  with  respect  to  any  one  work,  for 
which  any  one  infringer  is  liable  Individually, 
or  for  which  any  two  or  more  infringers  are 
liable  Jointly  and  severally,  in  a  stun  of  not 
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less  than  $260  or  more  than  tlOiOOO  as  the 
court  considers  Just.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  all  the  parts  of  a  compilation 
or  derivative  work  constitute  one  work. 

(2)  In  a  case  where  the  copyright  owner 
sustains  the  bvirden  of  proving,  and  the 
court  finds,  that  infringement  was  committed 
willfully,  the  court  in  Its  discretion  may 
increase  the  award  of  statutory  damages  to 
a  sum  of  not  more  than  $50,oioo.  In  a  case 
where  the  infringer  sustains  the  burden  of 
proving,  and  the  court  finds,  that  he  was  not 
aware  and  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  his 
acts  constituted  an  Infringement  of  copy- 
right, the  court  In  its  (^Iscretlon  may  reduce 
the  award  of  statutory  damages  to  a  simi 
of  not  less  than  $100.  In  a  case  where  an 
Instructor,  librarian  or  archivist  in  a  non- 
profit educational  Institution,  library,  or 
archives,  who  Infringed  by  reproducing  a 
copyrighted  work  in  copies  or  phonorecords. 
sustains  the  burden  of  proving  that  he  be- 
lieved and  had  reasonable  grounds  for  believ- 
ing that  the  reproduction  vras  a  fair  use 
under  section  107,  the  court  in  its  discretion 
may  remit  statutory  damages  in  whole  or  in 
part. 

S  505.  Remedies  for  infringement:  Costs  and 
attorney's  fees 

In  any  civil  action  under  this  title,  the 
court  in  its  discretion  may  allow  the  recovery 
of  full  costs  by  or  against  any  party  other 
than  the  United  States  or  an  officer  thereof. 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this  title, 
the  court  may  also  award  a  reasonable  at- 
torney's fee  to  the  prevailing  party  as  part 
of  the  costs. 
f  506.  Criminal  offenses 

(a)  Criminal  Infringement. — Any  person 
who  infringes  a  copyright  vrtllfully  and  for 
purposes  of  commercial  advantage  or  private 
financial  gain  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
t2,500  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both,  for  the  first  such  offense,  and  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Impris- 
oned not  more  than  three  years,  or  both, 
for  any  subsequent  offense,  provided  how- 
ever, that  any  person  who  infringes  willfully 
and  for  purposes  of  commercial  advantage  or 
private  financial  gain  the  copyright  in  a 
sound  recording  afforded  by  subsections  (1), 
(2)  and  (3)  in  section  106  or  the  copyright 
In  a  motion  picture  offered  by  subsections 
(1),  (3).  and  (4)  in  section  106  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  (25,000  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  three  years,  or  both,  for 
the  first  such  offense  and  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $50,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  seven  years,  or  both,  for  any  subsequent 
offense. 

(b)  FoRrErruBE  and  DESxstrcnoN. — ^When 
any  person  is  convicted  of  any  violation  of 
subsection  (a),  tlie  court  in  its  Judgment  of 
conviction  shall,  in  addition  to  the  penalty 
therein  prescribed,  or  the  forfeiture  and  de- 
struction or  other  disposition  of  all  infring- 
ing copies  or  phonorecords  and  all  imple- 
ments, devices,  or  equipment  used  or  In- 
tended to  be  used  in  the  manufacture,  use, 
or  sale  of  such  Infringing  copies  of  phono- 
records. 

(c)  FfcATJDULEirr  Coptright  Notice. — Any 
person  who,  with  fraudulent  Intent,  places 
on  any  article  a  notice  of  copyright  or  words 
of  the  same  purport  that  he  knows  to  be 
false,  or  who,  with  fraudulent  intent,  pub- 
licly distributes  or  Imports  for  public  dis- 
tribution any  article  bearing  such  notice  or 
words  that  he  knows  to  be  false,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $2,600. 

(d)  FRAT7DT7I.ENT    REMOVAL    OV    COPTSIQBT 

Notice. — Any  povon  who,  with  fraudulent 
intent,  removes  or  alters  any  notice  of  copy- 
right appearing  on  a  copy  of  a  copyrighted 
work  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $2,600. 

(e)  False  Rh>resentation. — ^Any  person 
who  knowingly  makes  a  false  repreeentatlon 
of  a  material  fact  in  the  application  for  copy- 
right registration  provided  for  by  section 


409.  or  in  any  written  statement  filed  in  con- 
nection with  the  application,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $2,800. 
i  507.  Limitations  on  actions 

(a)  Criminal  Proceedings. — ^No  criminal 
proceeding  shall  be  maintained  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title  unless  It  is  commenced 
within  thtee  years  after  the  cause  of  action 
arose. 

(b)  Civil  Actions. — No  civil  action  shall 
be  maintained  under  the  provisions  of  this 
title  unless  it  is  commenced  within  three 
years  after  the  claim  accrued. 

i  608.  Notification  of  filing  and  determina- 
tion of  actions 

(a)  Within  one  month  after  the  filing  of 
any  action  under  this  title,  the  clerks  of  the 
courts  of  United  States  shall  send  written 
notification  to  the  Register  of  Ct^yrights 
seUlng  forth,  as  far  as  shown  by  the  papers 
filed  in  the  court,  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  parties  and  the  title,  author,  and  reg- 
istration numl>er  of  each  work  involved  In 
the  action.  If  any  other  copyrighted  work  Is 
later  Included  In  the  action  by  amendment, 
answer,  or  other  pleading,  the  clerk  shall 
also  send  a  notification  concerning  It  to  the 
Register  within  one  month  after  the  plead- 
ing is  filed. 

(b)  Within  one  month  after  any  final  or- 
der or  Judgment  is  issued  in  the  case,  the 
clerk  of  the  court  shall  notify  the  Register 
of  it,  sending  him  a  copy  of  the  order  or 
Judgment  together  with  the  written  opinion, 
if  any,  of  the  coiu-t. 

(c)  Upon  receiving  the  notifications  speci- 
fied in  this  section,  the  Register  shall  make 
them  a  part  of  the  public  records  of  the 
Copyright  Office. 

§  509.  Seizure  and  forfeiture 

(a)  All  copies  or  phonorecords  manufac- 
tured, reproduced,  distributed,  sold,  or  other- 
wise used,  intended  for  use,  or  possessed  with 
Intent  to  use  In  violation  of  section  506(a), 
and  all  plates,  molds,  matrices,  masters, 
tapes,  film  negatives,  or  other  articles  by 
means  of  which  such  copies  or  phonorecords 
may  be  reproduced,  and  all  electronic, 
mechanical,  or  other  devices  lor  manufac- 
turing." reproducing,  assembling,  using, 
transporting,  distributing,  or  seUIng  such 
copies  or  phonorecords  may  be  seized  and 
forfeited  to  the  United  States. 

(b)  All  provisions  of  law  relating  to  (1) 
the  seizure,  summary  and  Judicial  forfeiture, 
and  condemnation  of  vessels,  vehicles,  mer- 
chandise, and  baggage  for  violations  of  the 
customs  laws  contained  in  title  19,  United 
States  Code,  (2)  the  disposition  of  such  ves- 
sels, vehicles,  merchandise,  and  baggage  or 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  thereof,  (3)  the 
remission  or  mitigation  of  such  forfeiture, 
(4)  the  compromise  of  claims,  and  (6)  the 
award  of  compensation  to  Informers  in  re- 
spect of  such  forfeitures,  shall  i^ply  to  sei- 
zures and  forfeitures  incurred,  or  alleged  to 
have  been  incurred,  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  insofar  as  applicable  and  not 
Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion; except  that  such  duties  as  are  Imposed 
upon  the  collector  of  customs  or  aoiy  other 
person  vrtth  respect  to  the  seizure  and  for- 
feiture of  vessels,  vehicles,  merchandise,  and 
baggage  under  the  provisions  of  the  customs 
laws  contained  In  tlUe  19  of  the  United  States 
Code  shall  be  performed  with  respect  to  sei- 
zure and  forfeiture  of  all  articles  described  in 
subsection  (a)  by  such  officers,  agents,  or 
other  persons  as  may  be  authorized  or  desig- 
nated for  that  purpose  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eraL 

Chapter   6. — ^MANUFACTURING   REQUIRE- 
MENT AND  IMPORTATION 
Sec. 

601.  Manufacture,   importation,  and  public 

distribution  of  certain  copies. 

602.  Infringing    importation    of    copies    or 

phonorecords. 


603.  Importation  prohibitions:  Enforcement 
and  disposition  of  excluded  articles. 
{  601.  Manufacture,  importation,  and  public 
distribution  of  certain  copies 

(a)  Except  as  provided  by  subsection  (b), 
the  importation  into  or  public  distribution 
in  the  United  States  of  copies  of  a  work  con- 
sisting preponderantly  of  nondramatic  liter- 
ary material  that  is  in  the  English  language 
and  is  protected  under  this  title  Is  prohibited 
unless  the  portions  consisting  of  such  ma- 
terial have  been  maniifactured  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  do  not 
apply: 

( 1 )  where,  on  the  date  when  Importation  is 
sought  or  public  distribution  In  the  United 
States  Is  made,  the  author  of  any  substantial 
part  of  such  material  is  neither  a  national 
nor  a  domiciliary  of  the  United  States  or,  if 
he  Is  a  national  of  the  United  States,  has  been 
domiciled  outside  of  the  United  States  for  a 
continuous  period  of  at  least  one  year  im- 
mediately preceding  that  date;  in  the  case  of 
work  made  for  hire,  the  exemption  provided 
by  this  clause  does  not  apply  unless  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  work  was  prepared  for  an 
employer  or  other  person  who  is  not  a  na- 
itlonal  or  domiciliary  of  the  United  States  or 
a  domestic  corporation  or  enterprise: 

(2)  where  the  Bureau  of  Customs  is  pre- 
sented with  an  lmp<fft  statement  issued 
under  the  seal  of  the  Copyright  Office,  In 
which  case  a  total  of  no  more  than  two  thou- 
sand copies  of  any  one  such  work  shall  be 
allowed  entry;  the  Import  statement  shall  be 
Issued  upon  request  to  the  copyright  owner 
or  to  a  person  designated  by  him  at  the  tune 
of  registration  for  the  work  under  section 
408  or  at  any  time  thereafter; 

(3)  where  importation  is  sought  under  the 
authority  or  for  the  \ise,  other  than  In 
schools,  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
of  a  State; 

(4)  where  importation,  for  use  and  not  for 
sale,  is  ought: 

(A)  by  any  person  with  respect  to  no  more 
than  one  copy  of  any  one  work  at  any  one 
time;  ., 

(B)  by  any  person  arriving  from  abroad, 
with  respect  to  copies  forming  part  of  his 
personal  baggage;  or 

(C)  by  an  organization  operated  for 
scholarly,  educational,  or  religious  purposes 
and  not  for  private  gain,  with  respect  to 
copies  intended  to  form  a  part  of  its  library: 

(6)  where  the  copies  are  reproduced  in 
raised  cliaracters  for  the  use  of  the  blind;  *!|^ 

(6)  where,  in  addition  to  copies  imported 
under  clauses  (3)  and  (4)  of  this  subsection.     , 
no  more  than  two  thousand  copies  of  any    ' 
one  such  work,  which  have  not  been  manu- 
factiu-ed  In  the  United  States  or  Canada,  are 
publicly  distributed  In  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  requirement  of  this  section  that 
copies  be  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
or  Canada  Is  satisfied  if: 

( 1 )  in  the  case  where  the  copies  are  printed 
directly  from  type  that  has  been  set,  or  di- 
rectly from  plates  made  from  such  type,  the 
setting  of  the  type  and  the  making  of  the 
plates  have  been  performed  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada;  or 

(2)  in  the  case  where  the  making  of  plates 
by  a  lithographic  or  photoengraving  process 
is  a  final  or  Intermediate  step  preceding  the 
printing  of  the  copies,  the  making  of  the 
plates  has  been  performed  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada;  and 

(3)  in  any  case,  the  printing  or  other  final 
process  of  producing  multiple  copies  and 
any  binding  of  the  copies  have  been  per- 
formed in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 

(d)  Importation  or  public  distribution  of 
copies  in  violation  of  this  section  does  not 
Invalidate  protection  for  a  work  under  this 
title.  However,  in  any  dvU  action  or  criminal 
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proceeding  for  Infringement  of  the  exclusive 
rights  to  reproduce  and  distribute  copies  of 
the  work,  the  Infringer  has  a  complete  de- 
fense with  respect  to  all  of  the  nondramatlc 
literary  material  comprised  In. the  worli  and 
any  other  parts  of  the  work  In  which  the 
exclusive  rights  to  reproduce  and  distribute 
copies  are  owned  by  the  same  person  who 
owns  such  exclusive  rights  in  the  nondra- 
matlc literary  material.  If  he  proves: 

( 1 )  that  copies  of  the  work  have  been  Im- 
ported Into  or  publicly  distributed  In  the 
United  States  In  violation  of  this  section  by 
or  with  the  authority  of  the  owner  of  such 
exclusive  rights;  and 

(2)  that  the  Infringing  copies  were  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  or  Canada  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (c);  and 

(3)  that  the  Infringement  was  commenced 
before  the  effective  date  of  registration  for 
an  authorized  edition  of  the  work,  the  copies 
of  which  have  been  manufactured  In  the 
United  States  or  Canada  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (c). 

(e)  In  any  action  for  Infringement  of  the 
exclusive  rlghU  to  reproduce  and  distribute 
copies  of  a  work  containing  material  required 
by  thU  section  to  be  manufactured  In  the 
United  States  or  ^nada,  the  copyright 
owner  shall  set  fom  In  the  complaint  the 
names  of  the  persons  or  organizations  who 
performed  the  processes  speciqed  by  sub- 
sectlon'iic)  with  respect  to  that  material, 
and  thdU)lace8  where  those  processes  were 
performed. 

{  602.  Infringing  Importation  of  copies  or 
phonorecords 

(a)  Importation  into  the  United  States, 
without  the  authority  of  the  owner  of  copy- 
right under  this  title,  of  copies  or  phono- 
records  of  a  work  that  have  been  acquired 
abroad  Is  an  mfrlngement  of  the  exclusive 
right  to  distribute  copies  or  phonorecords 
under  section  106,  actionable  under  section 
501.  This  subsection  does  not  apply  to: 

( 1 )  Importation  of  copies  or  phonorecords 
under  the  authority  or  few  the  use  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  SUte  but 
not  Including  copies  or  phonorecords  for  use 
m  schools,  or  copies  of  any  audiovisual  work 
Imported  for  purposes  other  than  archival 

use* 

(2)  Importation,  for  the  private  use  of  the 
Importer  and  not  for  distribution,  by  any 
person  with  respect  to  no  more  than  one 
copy  or  phonorecord  of  any  one  work  at  any 
one  time,  or  by  any  person  arriving  from 
abroad  with  respect  to  copies  or  phonorec- 
ords forming  part  of  his  personal  baggage;  or 

(3)  Importantlon  by  or  from  an  organiza- 
tion operated  for  scholarly,  educational,  or 
religious  purposes  and  not  for  private  gain, 
with  respect  to  no  more  than  one  copy  of  an 
audiovisual  work  solely  for  Its  archival  pur- 
poses, and  no  more  than  five  copies  or  phono- 
records of  any  other  work  for  Its  library  lend- 
ing or  archival   purposes. 

(b)  In  a  case  where  the  making  of  the  cop- 
ies or  phonorecords  would  have  constituted 
an  infringement  of  copyright  If  this  title  had 
been  applicable,  their  Importation  Is  prohib- 
ited. In  a  case  where  the  copies  or  phonorec- 
ords were  lawfully  made,  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms has  no  authority  to  prevent  their  Im- 
portation unless  the  provisions  of  section 
601  are  applicable.  In  either  case,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe, by  regulation,  a  procedure  under 
which  any  person  claiming  an  interest  In  the 
copyright  In  a  particular  work  may,  upon 
payment  of  a  specified  fee,  be  entitled  to 
notification  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Importa- 
tion of  articles  that  appear  to  be  copies  or 
phonorecords  of  the  work.  * 

f  603.  Importation  prohibitions:  Enforce- 
ment and  disposition  of  excluded 
articles 


(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasiu^  and  the 
United  States  Poet&l  Service  shall  separately 
or  Jointly  make  regulations  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  this  title  prohib- 
iting Importation. 

(b)  These  regulations  may  require,  as  a 
condition  for  the  exclusion  of  articles  under 
section  602: 

(1)  that  the  person  seeking  exclusion  ob- 
tain a  court  order  enjoining  importation  of 
the  articles;  or 

(2)  that  be  furnish  proof,  of  a  specified  na- 
ture and  In  accordance  with  prescribed  pro- 
cedures, that  the  copyright  In  which  he 
claims  an  interest  Is  valid  and  that  the  im- 
portation would  violate  the  prohibition  In 
section  602;  he  may  also  be  required  to  post 
a  surety  bond  for  any  Injury  that  may  resvilt 
if  the  detention  or  exclusion  of  the  articles 
proves  to  be  unjustified. 

(c)  Articles  Imported  In  vlolatlotv  of  the 
Importation  prohibitions  of  this  title  are  sub- 
ject to  seizure  and  forfeiture  In  the  same 
manner  as  property  Imported  In  violation  of 
the  customs  revenue  laws.  Forfeited  articles 
shall  be  destroyed  as  directed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  or  the  court,  as  the 
case  may  be;  however,  the  articles  may  be 
returned  to  the  country  of  export  whenever 
It  Is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  that  the  Importer  had 
no  reasonable  groiinds  for  believing  that  his 
acts  constituted  a  violation  of  law. 

Chapter  7.— COPYRIGHT  OFFICE 
Sec. 

701.  The  Copyright  Office:  Oenerml  responsi- 

bilities and  organization. 

702.  Copyright  Office  regulations. 

703.  Effective  date  of  actions  in  Copyright 

Office. 

704.  Retention  and  disposition  of  articles  de- 

posited In  Copyright  Office. 

705.  Copyright   Office    records:    Preparation. 

maintenance,    public    Inspection,   and 
searching. 
705.  Copies  of  Copyright  Office  records. 

707.  Copyright    Office    forms    and    publica- 

tions. 

708.  Copyright  Office  fees. 

709.  Delay  In  delivery  caused  by  disruption 

of  postal  or  other  services. 

710.  Reproductions  for  use  of  the  blind  and 

physically  handicapped:  Voluntary  li- 
censing forms  and  procedures. 

I  701.  The  Copyright  Office:  General  respon- 
sibilities and  organization. 

(a)  All  administrative  functions  and  duties 
under  this  title,  except  as  otherwise  specified, 
are  the  responsibility  of  the  Register  of  Copy- 
rights as  director  of  the  Copyright  Office  In 
the  Library  of  Congress.  The  Register  of  Copy- 
rights, together  with  the  subordinate  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Copyright  Office,  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Librarian  of  Congress, 
and  shall  act  under  his  general  direction 
and  supervision. 

(b)  The  Register  of  Copyrights  shall  adopt 
a  seal  to  be  used  on  and  after  January  1. 
1977,  to  authenticate  all  certified  documents 
Issued  by  the  Copyright  Office. 

(c)  The  Register  of  Copyrights  shall  make 
an  annual  report  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress 
of  the  work  and  accomplishments  of  the 
Copyright  Office  during  the  previous  fiscal 
year.  Tlie  annual  report  of  the  Register  of 
Copyrights  shall  be  published  separately  and 
as  a  part  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Librarian 
of  Congress. 

f  702.  Copyright  Office  regulations 

The  Register  of  Copyrights  Is  authorized  to 
establish  regulations  not  Inconsistent  with 
law  for  the  administration  of  the  functions 
and  duties  made  his  responsibility  under  this 
title.  All  regulations  established  by  the  Regis- 
ter under  this  title  are  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Librarian  of  Congress. 
i  703.  Effective  date  of  actions  In  Copyright 
Office 


In  any  case  In  which  time  limits  are  pre- 
scribed under  this  title  for  the  performance 
of  an  action  In  the  Copyright  Office,  and  In 
which  the  last  day  of  the  prescribed  period 
falls  on  a  Satiirday,  Sunday,  holiday  or 
other  non-business  day  within  the  District 
of  Coiiunbla  or  the  Federal  Government,  the 
action  may  be  taken  on  the  next  succeeding 
business  day,  and  Is  effective  as  of  the  date 
fwhen  the  period  expired. 
YTOA.  Retention  and  disposition  of  articles 
deposited  In  Copyright  Office 

(a)  Upon  their  deposit  in  the  Copyright 
Office  under  sections  407  and  408,  all  copies, 
phonorecords.  and  Identifying  material.  In- 
cluding those  deposited  in  coruiectlon  with 
claims  that  have  been  refused  registration. 
are  the  property  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  published  works,  all 
copies,  phonorecords.  and  Identifying  ma- 
terial deposited  are  available  to  the  Library 
of  Congress  for  Its  coUectlotLs,  or  for  ex- 
change or  transfer  to  any  other  library.  In 
the  case  of  unpublished  works,  the  Library 
Is  entitled  to  select  any  deposits  for  Its 
collections. 

(c)  Deposits  are  selected  by  the  Library 
under  subsection  (b),  or  Identifying  por- 
tions or  reproductions  of  them,  shall  be  re- 
tained under  the  control  of  the  Copyright 
Office,  Including  retention  In  Government 
storage  facilities,  for  the  longest  period  con- 
sidered practicable  and  desirable  by  the 
Register  of  Copjrrlghts  and  the  Librarian  of 
Congress.  After  that  period  It  is  within  the 
Joint  discretion  of  the  Register  and  the  Li- 
brarian to  order  their  destruction  or  other 
disposition;  but,  In  the  case  of  unpublished 
works,  no  deposit  shall  be  destroyed  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  during  its  term  of 
copyright. 

(d)  The  depositor  of  copies,  phonorecords, 
or  identifying  material  under  section  408,  or 
the  copyright  owner  of  record,  may  request 
retention,  under  the  control  of  the  Copy- 
right Office,  of  one  or  more  of  such  articles 
for  the  full  term  of  copyright  in  the  work. 
The  Register  of  Copyright  shall  prescribe,  by 
regulation,  the  conditions  under  which  such 
requests  are  to  be  made  and  granted,  and 
shall  fix  the  fee  to  be  charged  under  section 
708(a)  (11)  If  the  request  is  granted.       '■ 

{  705.  Copyright  Office  records:  Preparation, 
maintenance,  public  Inspection,  and 
searching 

(a)  The  Register  of  Copyrights  shall  pro- 
vide and  keep  In  the  Copyright  Office  records 
of  all  deposits,  registrations,  recordations. 
and  other  actions  taken  under  this  title,  and 
shall  prepare  Indexes  of  all  such  records. 

(b)  Such  records  and  Indexes,  as  well  <as 
the  articles  dejKMlted  In  connection  with 
completed  copyright  registrations  and  re- 
tained under  the  control  of  the  Copyright 
Office,  shall  be  open  to  public  inspection. 

(c)  Upon  request  and  payment  of  the  fee 
specified  by  section  708.  the  Copyright  Office 
shall  make  a  search  of  Its  public  records. 
Indexes,  and  deposits,  and  sh^l  furnish  a 
report  of  the  Information  they  disclose  with 
respect  to  any  particular  deposits,  registra- 
tions, or  recorded  documents. 

S  706.  Copies  of  Copyright  Office  records 

(a)  Copies  may  be  made  of  any  public  rec- 
ords or  indexes  of  the  Copyright  Office;  ad- 
ditional certificates  of  copyright  registration 
and  copies  of  any  public  records  or  indexes 
may  be  furnished  upon  request  and  pay- 
ment of  the  fees  specified  by  section  708. 

(b)  Copies  or  reproductions  of  deposited 
articles  retained  under  the  control  of  the 
Copyright  Office  shall  be  authorized  or  fur- 
nished only  under  the  conditions  specified  by 
the  Copyright  Office  regulations. 

{  707.  Copyright  Office  forms  and  publica- 
tions 
(a)   Catalog  of  Copteioht  Entsbs. — The 
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Register  of  Copyrights  shall  casxq;>lle  and 
publish  at  periodic  Intervals  catalogs  of  all 
copyright  registrations.  These  catalogs  shAll 
be  divided  into  parts  in  accordance  with 
the  various  classes  of  works,  and  the  Register 
has  discretion  to  determine  on  the  basis  of 
practicability  and  usefulness,  the  f<»in  and 
frequency  of  publication  of  each  particular 
part. 

(b)  Oth^  P0BLICATIONS. — The  Register 
shall  fivnlsh,  free  of  charge  upon  request, 
application  forms  for  copyright  registration 
and  general  Informational  material  In  con- 
nection with  the  functions  of  the  Copyright 
Office.  He  also  has  authority  to  publish  com- 
pilations of  Information,  bibliographies,  and 
other  material  he  considers  to  be  of  value  to 
the  public. 

(c)  DisTRiBtrnoN  or  Publications. — ^All 
publications  of  the  Copyright  Office  shall 
be  furnished  to  depository  libraries  as  spec- 
Ifiled  under  section  1905  of  title  44,  United 
States  Code,  and,  aside  from  those  furnished 
free  of  charge,  shall  be  offered  for  sale  to 
the  public  at  prices  based  on  the  cost  of  re- 
production and  distribution. 

i  708.  Copyright  Office  fees 

(a)  The  following  fees  shall  be  paid  to 
the  Register  of  Copyrights : 

(1)  for  the  registration  of  a  copyright 
claim  or  a  supplementary  registration  \inder 
section  408,  including  the  Issuance  of  a  cer- 
tificate of  registration,  $10; 

(2)  for  the  registration  of  a  claim  to  re- 
newal of  a  subsisting  copyright  in  its  flist 
term  under  section  304(a) ,  Including  the  is- 
suance of  a  certificate  of  registration,  96; 

(3)  for  the  Issuance  of  a  receipt  for  a  de- 
posit under  section  407,  $2; 

(4)  for  the  recordation,  as  provided  by  sec- 
tion 205.  of  a  transfer  of  copyright  ownership 
or  other  document  of  six  pages  or  less,  cover- 
ing no  more  than  one  title.  flO;  for  each  page 
over  six  and  for  each  title  over  one,  50  cents 
additional; 

(5)  for  the  filing,  under  section  llS(b),  of 
a  nntice  of  intention  to  make  phonorec- 
ords, $6; 

(6)  for  the  recordation,  under  section  302 
(c),  of  a  statement  revealing  the  Identity  of 
an  author  of  an  anonymous  or  pseudonymous 
work,  or  for  the  recordation,  under  section 
302(d),  of  a  statement  relating  to  the  death 
of  an  author,  $10  for  a  document  of  six  pages 
or  less,  covering  no  more  than  one  title;  for 
each  page  over  six  and  for  each  title  over  one, 
$1  additional: 

(7)  for  the  issuance,  under  section  601,  of 
an  Important  statement,  $3; 

(8)  for  the  Issuance,  under  section  706,  of 
an  additional  certificate  of  registration,  $4; 

(9)  for  the  Issuance  of  any  other  certifica- 
tion. $4;  the  Register  of  Copyrights  has  dis- 
cretion, on  the  basis  of  their  cost,  to  fix  the 
fees  for  preparing  copies  of  Copyright  Office 
records,  whether  they  are  to  be  certified  or 
not; 

(10)  for  the  making  and  reporting  of  a 
search  as  provided  by  section  705,  and  for 
any  related  services,  $10  for  e&cb  hour  or 
fraction  of  an  hour  consumed; 

(11)  for  any  other  special  services  requir- 
ing a  substantial  amount  of  time  or  expense, 
such  fees  as  the  Register  of  Copyrights  may 
fix  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  providing  the 
service. 

(b)  The  fees  prescribed  by  or  under  this 
section  are  applicable  to  the  United  States 
Government  and  any  of  Its  agencies,  em- 
ployees, or  officers,  but  the  Register  of  Copy- 
rights has  discretion  to  waive  the  require- 
ment of  this  subsection  in  occasional  or  iso- 
lated cases  Involving  relatively  small 
amounts. 

1 709.  Delay  in  delivery  caused  by  disruption 
of  postal  or  other  services 
In  any  case  In  which  the  Register  of  Copy- 
right determines,  on  the  l>asis  of  such  evi- 


dence as  he  may  by  regulation  reqxilre,  that 
a  dqxMlt.  application,  fee,  or  any  other  ma- 
terial to  be  delivered  to  the  Cc^yrlght  Office 
by  a  particular  date,  would  have  been  re- 
ceived In  the  Copyright  Office  In  due  time 
except  for  a  general  disruption  or  suspen- 
sion of  postal  or  other  transpcxtation  or 
communications  services,  the  actual  receipt 
of  such  material  in  the  Copyright  Office 
within  one  month  after  the  date  on  which 
the  Register  determines  that  the  disruption 
or  sxispenslon  of  such  services  has  termi- 
nated, shall  be  considered  timely. 
i  710.  Reproductions  for  use  of  the  blind  and 
physically  handicapped:  Voluntary 
licensing  forms  and  procedvues 
The  Register  of  Copyrights  shall,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Chief  of  the  Division  for 
the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped  and 
other  appropriate  officials  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  estaMlsh  by  regulation  standard- 
ized forms  and  procedures  by  which,  at  the 
time  applications  covering  certain  specified 
categories  of  nondramatlc  literary  works  are 
submitted  for  registration  under  section  408 
of  this  title,  the  copyright  owner  may  volun- 
tarily grant  to  the  Library  of  Congress  a  li- 
cense to  reproduce  the  copyrighted  work  by 
means  of  Braille  or  similar  tactile  symbols, 
or  by  fixation  of  a  reading  of  the  work  In  a 
phonorecord.  or  both,  and  to  distribute  the 
resulting  copies  or  phonorecords  solely  for 
the  use  of  the  blind  and  physically  handi- 
capped and  under  limited  conditions  to  be 
specified  in  the  standardize  forms. 

Chapter  8. — COPTRIGHT  BU)YALTY 
TRIBUNAL 
Sec. 

801.  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal:  Establish'* 

ment  and  purpose. 

802.  Petitions  for  the  adjustment  of  rojralty 

rates. 

803.  Membership  of  the  Tribunal. 

804.  Procedures  of  the  Trlbtinal. 

805.  Compensation  of  members  of  the  Tri- 

bunal:   Expenses  of  the  Tribunal. 

806.  Reports  to  the  Congress. 

807.  Effective  date  of  royalty  adjustment. 

808.  Effective  date  of  royalty  distribution. 

809.  Judicial  review. 

S  801.  Copyright   Royalty   Tribunal:    Estab- 
lishment and  purpose 

(a)  There  is  hereby  created  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  a  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter, the  purpose  of  the  Tribunal  shall  be: 
(1)  to  make  determinations  concerning  the 
adjustment  of  the  copyright  royalty  rates  as 
provided  in  sections  111,  115,  116  and  118  so 
as  to  assure  that  such  rates  are  reasonable 
and  in  the  event  that  the  Tribunal  shall  de- 
termine that  the  statutory  rate,  or  a  rate 
previously  established  by  the  Tribunal,  or 
the  basis  In  respect  to  such  rates,  does  not 
provide  a  reasonable  royalty  fee  for  the  basic 
service  of  providing  secondary  transmissions 
of  the  primary  broadcast  transmitter  or  is 
otherwise  unreasonable,  the  Trlbunjil  may 
change  the  roysJty  rate  or  the  basis  on  which 
the  royalty  fee  shall  be  assessed  or  both  so  as 
to  assure  reasonable  royalty  fee;  and  (2)  to 
determine  In  certain  circumstances  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  royalty  fees  deposited  with 
the  Register  of  Copyrights  under  sections  111. 
116  and  118.  | 

S  802.  Petitions  for  the  adjustment  of  royalty 
rates  ' 

(a)  On  January  1,  1980.  the  Register  of 
Copyrights  shall  cause  to  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  notice  of  the  commencement 
of  proceedings  with  respect  to  the  royalty 
rates  as  provided  in  sections  111,  115, 116  and 
118. 

(b)  During  the  calendar  year  1990.  and  in 
each  subsequent  tenth  calendar  year,  any 
owner  or  user  of  a  copyrighted  work  whose 
rojralty  rates  are  specified  by  this  title,  or  by 
a  rate  established  by  the  Ttlbunal,  may  file  a 


petition  with  the  Register  of  Cc^yrlghts  de- 
claring that  the  petitioner  requests  an  ad- 
justment of  the  rate.  The  Register  sliall  make 
a  determination  as  to  whether  the  ^pllcant 
has  a  slgniflcant  Interest  in  the  royalty  rate 
in  whicdi  an  adjustment  is  requested.  If  the 
Register  determines  that  the  petitioner  has 
a  slgniflcant  interest,  he  shall  cause  notice  of 
his  decision  to  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register. 
i  803.  Membership  of  the  Tribunal 

(a)  In  accordance  with  Section  802.  or  upon 
certifying  the  existence  of  a  controversy  con- 
cerning the  distribution  of  royalty  fees  de- 
posited pursuant  to  sections  111.  116,  and 
118,  the  Register  shall  request  the  American 
Arbitration  Association  or  any  similar  suc- 
cessor organization  to  furnish  a  list  of  three 
members  of  said  Association.  The  Register 
shall  communicate  the  names  together  with 
such  iiiiformation  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
all  parties  of  Interest.  And  such  party  within 
twenty  days  from  the  date  said  com- 
munication Is  sent  may  submit  to  the  Regis- 
ter written  objections  to  any  or  all  of  the 
proposed  names.  If  no  such  objections  are 
received,  or  If  the  Register  determines  that 
said  objections  are  not  well  founded,  he  shall 
certify  the  appointment  of  the  three  desig- 
nated individuals  to  constitute  a  panel  of  the 
Tribunal  for  the  consideration  of  the  speci- 
fied rate  or  royalty  distribution.  Such  panri 
shall  function  as  the  Tribunal  established  In 
section  801.  If  the  Register  determines  that 
the  objections  to  the  designation  of  one  or 
more  of  the  proposed  individuals  are  well 
founded,  the  Register  shall  request  the 
American  Arbitration  Association  or  any 
similar  successor  organization  to  propose  the 
necessary  number  of  substitute  Individuals. 
Upon  receiving  such  additional  names  the 
Register  shall  constitute  the  panel.  The 
Register  shall  designate  one  member  of  the 
pcmel  as  Chairman. 

(b)  If  any  member  of  a  panel  becomes 
unable  to  perform  his  duties,  the  Registw, 
after  consultation  with  the  parties,  may  pro- 
vide for  the  selection  of  a  successor  in  the 
niianner  prescribed  in  subsection   (a). 

{  804.  Procedures,  of  the  Tribunal 

(a)  The  Tribunal  shall  fix  a  time  and  place 
for  its  proceedings  and  shall  cause  notice 
to  be  given  to  the  parties. 

(b)  Any  organization  or  person  entitled 
to  participate  in  the  proceedings  may  appear 
directly  or  be  represented  by  counsel. 

(c)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law. 
the  Tribunal  shall  determine  its  own  pro- 
cedure. F\jr  the  purpKJse  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter,  the  Tribunal  may 
hold  hearings,  administer  oaths,  and  require, 
by  subpoena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  documents. 

(d)  Every  final  decision  of  the  Tribunal 
shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  state  the  rea- 
sons therefor. 

(e)  The  Tribunal  shall  render  a  final  de- 
cision In  each  proceeding  within  one  year 
from  the  certification  of  the  panel.  Upon 
a  showing  of  good  cause,  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
may  waive  this  requirement  In  a  particular 
proceeding.  , 

I  805.  Compensation  of  membelBof  the  Tri- 
bunal: Expenses  of  th^rribunal 

(a)  In  proceedings  for  the  di^ribution  of 
royalty  fees,  the  compensation  of  members 
of  the  Tribunal  smd  other  expenses  of  the 
Tribunal  shall  be  deducted  prior  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  funds. 

(b)  In  proceedings  for  the  determination 
of  royalty  rates,  there  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary. 

(c)  The  Library  of  Congress  is  authorized 
to  fiuTLlsh  facilities  and  Incidental  service 
to  the  Tribunal. 
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(d)  The  Trtbunal  la  authorized  to  procxire 
temporary  and  intermittent  services  to  the 
same  extent  as  Is  authorizsed  by  secUon  3109 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 
S  806.  Reports  to  the  Congress 

The  Tribunal  Immediately  upon  making  a 
final  determination  In  any  proceeding  with 
respect  to  royalty  rates,  shall  transmit  Its 
decision,  together  with  the  masons  therefor 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  CTerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  refer- 
ence to  the  Judiciary  Committees  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 
§  807    Effective  date  of  royalty  adjustment 

(a)  Prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  first  pe- 
riod of  ninety  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  the  Congress,  following  the  trans- 
mittal of  the  report  specified  In  section  806. 
either  House  of  the  Congress  may  adopt  a 
resolution  stating  in  substance  that  the 
House  does  not  favor  the  recommended 
royalty  determination,  and  such  determi- 
nation, therefore,  shall  not  become  effective 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  or 

this  section  ^   .,    ^ 

(1)  Continuity  of  session  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  broken  only  by  an  adjournment  of 
the  Congress  sine  die.  and  ,     »     ^  „ 

(2)  In  the  computation  of  the  ninety-day 
period  there  shall  be  excluded  the  days  on 
which  either  House  U  not  In  session  because 
of  an  adjournment  of  more  than  three  days 
to  a  day  certain. 

(c)  In  the  absence  of  the  passage  of  such 
a  resolution  by  either  House  during  said 
ninety-day  period,  the  final  determination  of 
royalty  rates  by  the  Tribunal  shall  take  ef- 
fect on  the  first  day  following  ninety  »1- 
endar  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  period 
specified  by  subsection  (a).  ^  „     .  « 

(d)  The  Register  of  Copyrights  shall  give 
notice  of  such  effective  date  by  publication 
in  the  Federal  Register  not  less  ihan  sixty 
days  before  said  date. 

I  808    Effective  date  of  royalty  distribution 

A  final  determination  of  the  Tribunal  con- 
cerning the  distribution  of  royalty  fees  de- 
posited with  the  Register  of  Copyrights  pur- 
suant to  sections  111  and  116  shall  become 
effective  thirty  days  following  such  deter- 
mination unless  prior  to  that  time  an  appli- 
cation has  been  filed  pvirsuant  to  section  809 
to  vacate,  modUy  or  correct  the  determina- 
tion, and  notice  of  such  application  has  been 
served  upon  the  Register  of  Copyrights.  The 
Register  upon  the  expiration  of  thirty  days 
shall  distribute  such  royalty  fees  not  sub- 
ject to  any  application  filed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 809. 

I  809.  Judicial  review  „„,^^^ 

In  any  of  the  following  cases  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia may  make  an  order  vacating,  modify- 
ing or  correcting  a  final  determination  of  the 
Tribunal  concerning  the  distribution  of 
royalty  fees — 

(a)  Where  the  determination  was  procured 
by  corruption,  fraud,  or  undue  means. 

(b)  Where  there  was  evident  partiality  or 
corruption  In  any  member  of  the  panel. 

(c)  Where  any  member  of  the  panel  was 
guUty  of  any  misconduct  by  which  the  rights 
of  any  party  have  been  prejudiced. 

TEANSmONAI.  AND  StTPFLXMINTART  PB0V1S10K8 

Sec  102.  This  title  becomes  effective  on 
January  1.  1977.  except  as  otherwise  provided 
by  section  304(b)  of  title  17  as  amended  by 
this  title. 

Sic.  103.  This  title  does  not  provide  copy- 
right protection  for  any  work  that  goes  Into 
the  public  domain  before  January  1,  1977. 
The  exclusive  rights,  as  provided  by  section 
106  of  title  17  as  amended  by  thla  title,  to 
reproduce  a  work  In  phonorecords  and  to  dis- 
tribute phonorecords  of  the  work,  do  not  ex- 
tend to  any  nondramatlc  musical  work  copy- 
righted before  July  1, 1909. 


Sec.  104.  All  proclamatlona  Issued  by  the 
President  under  sections  1(e)  or  9(b)  of  UUe 
17  as  it  existed  on  December  31,  1976,  or  un- 
der previous  copyright  statutes  of  the  United 
States  shall  continue  In  force  until  termi- 
nated, suspended,  or  revised  by  the  President. 

Sec.   106.    (a)(1)    Section   506  of   title  44, 
United    States    Code,    Supplement    IV,     Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
")  605.  Sale  of  duplicate  plates 

"The  Public  Printer  shall  sell,  under  regu- 
lations of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  to 
persons  who  may  apply.  addiHional  or  dupli- 
cate stereotype  or  electrotype  plates  from 
which  a  Government  publication  Is  printed, 
at  a  price  not  to  exceed  the  cost  of  composi- 
tion, the  metal,  and  making  to  the  Govern- 
ment, plus  10  per  centum,  and  the  full 
amount  of  the  prlr*  shall  be  paid  when  the 
order  is  filed." 

(2)  The  Item  relating  to  section  505  In  the 
sectional  analysis  at  the  beginning  of  chap- 
ter  5   of   title   44,   United   States   Code,    Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"505.  Sale  of  duplicate  plates." 

(b)  Section  2113  of  title  44,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•<;  2113.  Limitation  on  liability 

"When  letters  and  other  Intellectual  pro- 
ductions (exclusive  of  patented  material, 
published  worka  under  copyright  protection, 
and  unpublished  works  for  which  copyright 
registration  has  been  made)  come  into  the 
custody  or  possession  of  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services,  the  United  States  or  Its 
agents  are  not  liable  for  Infringement  of 
copyright  or  analogous  rights  arlsfng  out  of 
use  of  the  materials  for  display.  Inspection, 
research,  reproduction,  or  other  purposes." 

(c)  In  section  1498(b)  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  the  phrase  "section 
101(b)  of  title  17"  Is  amvided  to  read  "sec- 
tion 504(c)  of  title  17". 

(d)  Section  643(a)  (4)  of  the  Internal  Rev. 
enue  Code  of  1954,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "  ( other  than  by  reason  of  sec- 
tion 2  or  6  thereof)  ". 

(e)  Section  3202(a)  of  title  39  of  the 
United  Sates  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  clause  (6).  Section  3206(c)  of  title  39 
of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  clause  (c).  Section  3206(d)  is 
renumbered  (c). 

(f)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  290(e)  of  title 
15  of  the  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  deleting  the  phrase  "section  8"  and  Insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof,  the  phrase  "section  105". 

Sec.  106.  In  any  case  where,  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1977,  a  person  has  lawfully  made  parts 
of  instruments  serving  to  reproduce  mechan- 
ically a  copyrighted  work  under  the  com- 
pulsory license  provisions  of  section  1(e) 
of  title  17  as  It  existed  on  December  31,  1976, 
he  may  continue  to  make  and  distribute  such 
parts  embodying  the  same  mechanical  repro- 
duction without  obtaining  a  new  compul- 
sory license  under  the  terms  of  section  116 
of  title  17  as  amended  by  this  title.  However, 
such  parts  made  on  or  after  January  1.  1977, 
constitute  phonorecords  and  are  otherwise 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  said  section  115. 

Sec  107.  In  the  case  of  any  work^n  which 
an  ad  Interim  copyright  is  subsisting  or  Is 
capable  of  being  secured  on   December  31, 

1976,  under  section  22  of  title  17  as  it  ex- 
isted on  that  date,  copyright  protection  is 
hereby  extended  to  endure  for  the  term  or 
terms  provided  by  section  304  of  title  17  as 
amended  by  this  title. 

Sec.  108.  The  notice  provisions  of  sections 
401  through  403  of  title  17  as  amended  by 
this  title  apply  to  all  copies  or  phonorecords 
publicly  distributed  on  or  after  January  1, 

1977.  However,  In  the  case  of  a  work  pub- 
lished before  January  1,  1977,  compliance 
wjth  the  notice  provisions  of  title  17  either 
as   It  existed  on   December  31,   1976,  or  as 


amended  by  this  title,  Is  adequate  with  re- 
spect to  copies  publicly  distributed  after 
December  31,  1976. 

Sec.  109.  The  registration  of  claims  to  copy- 
right for  which  the  required  deposit,  applica- 
tion, and  fee  were  received  In  the  Copyright 
Office  before  January  1,  1977,  and  the  recor- 
dation of  assignments  of  copyright  or  other 
Instruments  received  In  the  Copyright  Office 
before  January  1,  1977,  shall  be  made  In  ac- 
cordance with  title  17  as  It  existed  on  De- 
cember 31,  1976. 

Sec.  110.  The  demand  and  penalty  provi- 
sions of  section  14  of  title  17  as  It  existed  on 
December  31,  1976,  apply  to  any  work  In 
which  copyright  has  been  secured  by  publi- 
cation with  notice  of  copyright  on  or  before 
that  date,  but  any  deposit  and  registration 
made  after  that  date  In  response  to  a  demand 
under  that  section  shall  be  made  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  title  17  as 
amended  by  this  title. 

Sec.  111.  Section  2318  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"J  2318.  Transportation,  sale  or  receipt  of 
phonograph  records  bearing  forged 
or  counterfeit  labels 

"(a)  Whoever  knowingly  and  with  fraudu- 
lent  Intent  transports,  causes  to  be  trans- 
ported, receives,  sells,  or  offers  for  sales  in 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  any  phono- 
graph record,  disk,  wire,  tape,  film,  or  other 
article  on  which  sounds  are  recorded,  to 
which  or  upon  which  Is  stamped,  pasted,  or 
affixed  any  forged  or  counterfeited  label, 
knowing  the  label  to  have  been  falsely  made, 
forged,  or  counterfeited  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $25,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  three  years,  or  both,  for  the  first  such 
offense  and  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
950,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  seven 
years  or  both,  for  any  subsequent  offense. 

"(b)  When  any  person  is  convicted  of  any 
violation  of  subsection  (a),  the  court  in  Its 
Judgment  of  conviction  shall,  in  addition  to 
the  penalty  therein  prescribed,  order  the  for- 
feiture and  destruction  or  other  disposition 
of  all  coimterfelt  labels  and  all  articles  to 
which  counterfeit  labels  have  been  affixed  or 
which  were  Intended  to  have  had  such  labels 
affixed. 

"(c)  Except  to  the  extent  they  are  inam- 
slstent  with  the  provisions  of  thla  title,  all 
provisions  of  section  509,  title  17,  United 
States  Code,  are  applicable  to  violations  of 
subsection  (a).". 

Sec.  112.  All  causes  of  action  that  arose 
under  title  17  before  January  1, 1977,  shall  be 
governed  by  title  17  as  It  existed  when  the 
cause  of  action  aroee. 

Sec.  113.  If  any  provision  of  title  17,  as 
amended  by  this  title.  Is  declared  unconstitu- 
tional, the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  the 
title  U  not  affected. 

TITLE  11— PROTECTION  OF  ORNAMENTAL 
DESIGNS  OF  USEFUL  ARTICLES 

DESIGNS   PBOTECTED 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  author  or  other  pro- 
prietor at  an  original  ornamental  design  o< 
a  useful  article  may  secure  the  protection 
provided  by  this  title  upon  complying  with 
and  subject  to  the  provisions  hereof. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

(1)  A  "useful  article"  Is  an  article  which 
In  normal  use  has  an  Intrinsic  utilitarian 
function  that  la  not  merely  to  portray  the 
appearance  of  the  article  or  to  convey  Infor- 
mation. An  article  which  normally  la  a  part 
of  a  useful  article  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
useful  article. 

(2)  The  "design  of  a  useful  article",  herein- 
after referred  to  aa  a  "design",  consists  of 
those  aspects  or  elements  of  the  article.  In- 
cluding its  two-dimensional  or  three-dimen- 
sional features  of  shape  and  surface,  whldi 
make  up  the  appearance  of  the  article. 
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(3)  A  design  la  "ornamental"  If  It  is  in- 
tended to  make  the  article  attractive  or  dis- 
tinct in  appearance. 

(4)  A  design  is  "(M'lglnal"  if  it  is  the  in- 
dependent creation  of  an  author  who  did  not 
copy  It  from  another  source. 

designs  not  sttbject  to  FKOTECnOW 
Sec.  202.  Protection  under  this  title  shall 
not  be  available  for  a  design  that  is — 

(a)  not  original; 

(b)  staple  or  commonplace,  such  as  a 
standard  geometric  flgiire,  familiar  symbol, 
emblem,  or  motif,  or  other  shape,  pattern, 
or  configuration  which  has  become  common, 
prevalent,  or  ordinary; 

(c)  different  from  a  design  excluded  by 
subparagraph  (b) ,  above  only  in  insignificant 
details  or  in  elements  which  are  variants 
commonly  used  in  the  relevant  trades;  or 

(d)  dictated  solely  by  a  utUitarlan  func- 
tion of  the  article  that  embodies  it; 

(e)  composed  of  three-dimensional  fea- 
tures of  shape  and  surface  with  respect  to 
men's,  women's,  and  children's  apparel,  in- 
cluding undergarments  and  outerwear. 

REVISIONS,  ADAPTATIONS,  AND  REASRANGEMXNTS 

Sec.  203.  Protection  for  a  design  under  this 
title  shall  be  available  notwithstanding  the 
employment  in  the  design  of  subject  matter 
excluded  from  protection  under  section  202 
(b)  through  (d),  if  the  design  Is  a  substan- 
tial revision,  adaptation,  or  rearrangement 
of  said  subject  matter:  Provided,  That  such 
protection  shall  be  available  to  a  design  em- 
ploying subject  matter  protected  under  title 
I  of  thU  Act,  or  title  35  of  the  United  States 
Code  or  this  title,  only  if  such  protected 
subject  matter  is  employed  with  the  consent 
of  the  proprietor  thereof.  Such  protection 
shall  be  independent  of  any  subsisting  pro- 
tection in  subject  matter  employed  in  the 
design,  and  shall  not  be  construed  as  secur- 
ing any  right  to  subject  matter  excluded 
from  protection  or  as  extending  any  sub- 
sisting protection. 

commencexznt  or  fbotection 

Sec.  204.  The  protection  provided  for  a  de- 
sign under  this  title  shall  commence  upon 
the  date  of  publication  of  the  registra- 
tion pursuant  to  section  212(a). 

TCRM  OF  PROTECTION 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  protection  herein  provided  for 
a  design  shall  continue  for  a  term  of  five 
years  from  the  date  of  the  commencement 
of  protection  as  provided  in  section  204,  but 
if  a  proper  application  for  renewal  is  re- 
ceived by  the  Administrator  during  the  year 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  five-year  term, 
the  protection  h^^ln  provided  shall  be  ex- 
tended for  an  additional  period  of  five  years 
from  the  date  of  expiration  of  the  first  five 
years. 

(b)  Upon  expiration  or  termination  of  pro- 
tection in  a  particular  design  as  provided  In 
this  title  all  rights  under  this  title  In  said 
design  shall  terminate,  regardless  of  the 
number  of  different  articles  in  which  the 
design  may  have  been  utilized  during  the 
term  of  its  protection. 

THE  DESIGN  NOTICX  y 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Whenever  any  design  for 
whlcl^  protection  Is  sought  under  this  title  is 
made  pubUc  as  provided  in  section  209(b), 
the  proprietor  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  207,  mark  it  or  have  it  marked  leg- 
ibly with  a  design  notice  consisting  of  the 
following  three  elements: 

(1)  the  words  "Protected  Design",  the  ab- 
breviation "Prot'd  Des."  or  the  letter  "D" 
within  a  circle  thvB  @; 

(2)  the  year  of  the  date  on  which  the  de- 
sign was  registered;  and 

.  (3)  the  name  of  the  pn^trletor,  an  ab- 
breviation by  which  the  name  can  be  lecog- 
oteed,  or  a   generally  accepted  alternative 


designation  of  the  proprietor;  any  distinc- 
tive Identification  of  the  proprietor  may  be 
used  If  It  has  been  approved  and  recorded  by 
the  Administrator  before  the  design  marked 
with  such  identification  Is  registered. 
After  registration  the  registration  number 
may  be  used  instead  of  the  elements  specified 
in  (2)  and  (3)  hereof. 

(b)  The  notice  shall  be  so  located  and 
applied  as  to  give  reasonable  notice  of  design 
protection  while  the  useful  article  embody- 
ing the  design  is  passing  through  its  normal 
channels  of  commerce.  This  requirement 
may  be  fulfilled,  in  the  case  of  sheetlike 
or  strip  materials  bearing  repetitive  or  con- 
tinuous designs,  by  application  of  the  notice 
to  each  repetition,  or  to  the  margin,  selvage, 
or  reverse  side  of  the  material  at  reasonably 
frequent  intervals,  or  to  tags  or  labels  affixed 
to  the  material  at  such  intervals. 

(c)  When  the  proprietor  of  a  design  has 
complied  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, protection  under  this  title  shall  not 
be  affected  by  the  removal,  destruction,  or 
obliteration  by  others  of  the  design  notice 
on  an  article. 

effect  of  OMISSION  OF  NOTICE 

Sec.  207.  The  omission  of  the  notice  pre- 
scribed in  section  206  shall  not  cause  loss  of 
the  protection  or  prevent  recovery  for  in- 
fringement against  any  person  who.  .after 
written  notice  of  the  design  protection,  be- 
gins an  undertaking  leading  to  infringe- 
ment: Provided,  That  such  omission  shall 
prevent  any  recovery  under  section ,  222 
against  a  person  who  began  an  undertak- 
ing leading  to  infringement  before  receiv- 
ing written  notice  of  the  design  protection, 
and  no  injunction  shall  be  had  unless  the 
proprietor  of  the  design  shall  reimburse  said 
person  for  any  reasonable  expenditure  or 
contractual  obligation  In  connection  with 
such-undertaking  incurred  before  written 
notice  of  design  protection,  as  the  court  in 
Its  discretion  shall  direct.  The  burden  of 
proving  written  notice  shall  be  on  the 
proprietor. 

INFRINCEMENT 

Sec.  208.  (a)  It  shall  be  infringement  of 
a  design  protected  under  this  title  for  any 
person,  without  the  consent  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  design,  within  the  United 
States  or  its  territories  or  possessions  and 
during  the  term  of  such  protection,  to — 

(1)  make,  have  made,  or  import,  for  sale 
or  for  use  in  trade,  any  Infringing  article 
as  defined  In  subsection  (d)  hereof;  or 

(2)  sell  or  distribute  for  sale  for  use  In 
trade  any  such  infringing  article:  Provided, 
however.  ThaX  a  seller  or  distributor  of  any 
such  article  who  did  not  make  or  import  the 
samiS  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  infringer 
only  if — 

(I)  he  induced  or  acted  in  collusion  with 
a  manufacturer  to  make,  or  an  importer  to 
Import  such  article  (merely  purchasing  or 
giving  an  order  to  purchase  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business  shall  not  of  Itself  consti- 
tute such  Inducement  or  collusion) ;  or 

(II)  he  refuses  or  falls  upon  the  request 
of  the  proprietor  of  the  design  to  make  a 
prompt  and  full  disclosure  of  his  source  of 
such  article,  and  he  orders  or  reorders  such 
article  after  having  received  notice  by  regis- 
tered or  certified  mall  of  the  protection  sub- 
slating  In  the  design. 

(b)  It  shall  be  not  Infringement  to  make, 
have  made,  import,  sell,  or  distribute,  any 
article  embodying  a  design  created  without 
knowledge  of,  and  copying  from,  a  protected 
design. 

(c)  A  person  who  incorporates  into  his  own 
product  of  mantifacture  an  infringing  article 
acquired  from  others  In  the  ordinary  course 
of  business,  or  who,  without  knowledge  of 
the  protected  design,  makes  or  processes  an 
infringing  article  for  the  account  of  another 
person  in  the  ordinary  coiirse  of  business. 


shall  not  be  deemed  an  infringer  except 
under  the  conditions  of  cla\ises  (1)  and  (11) 
of  paragraph  (a)  (2)  of  this  section.  Accept- 
ing an  order  or  reorder  from  the  source  of 
the  Infringing  article  shaU  be  deemed  order- 
ing or  recordering  within  ttie  mt^aning  of 
clause  (U)  of  paragraph  (a)  (2)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(d)  An  "infringing  article"  as  used  herein 
is  any  article,  the  design  of  which  has  been 
copied  from  the  protected  design,  without 
the  consent  of  the  proprietor :  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  an  illustration  or  picture  of  a  pro- 
tected design  in  an  advertisement,  book,  pe- 
riodical, newspaper,  photograph,  broadcast, 
motion  picture,  or  similar  medliim  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  be  an  infringing  article.  An 
article  Is  not  an  Infringing  article  If  it  em- 
bodies, in  common  with  the  protected  de- 
sign, only  elements  described  in  subjections 
(a)  through  (d)  of  section  202. 

(e)  The  party  aUeglng  rights  in  a  design' 
in  any  action  or  proceeding  shall  have  the 
burden  of  affirmatively  establishing  its  orig- 
inality whenever  the  opposing  party  intro- 
duces an  earlier  work  which  Is  Identical  to 
such  design,  or  so  similar  as  to  make  a  prima 
facie  showing  that  such  design  was  copied 
from  such  work. 

application  fob  REGISTRATION 

Sec  209.  (a)  ProtecUon  imder  this  title 
shall  be  lost  If  application  for  registration  of 
the  design  Is  not  made  within  six  months 
after  the  date  on  which  the  design  was  first 
made  public. 

(b)  A  design  is  made  public  when,  the  pro- 
priet<»  of  the  design  or  with  his  consent,  an 
existing  useful  article  embodying  the  design 
is  anywhere  publicly  exhibited,  publicly  dis- 
tributed, or  offered  for  sale  or  aold  to  the 
public. 

(c)  Application  for  registration  or  renewal 
may  be  made  by  the  proprietor  of  the  design. 

(d)  The  application  for  registration  shall 
be  made  to  the  Administrator  and  shall 
state  (1)  the  name  and  address  of  the  au- 
thor or  authors  of  the  design;  (2)  the  name 
and  address  of  the  proprietor  if  different 
from  the  author;  (3)  the  specific  name  of 
the  article,  Indlcatli^  its  utHlty;  and  (4) 
such  other  information  as  may  be  required 
by  the  Administrator.  The  application  for 
registration  may  include  a  description  set- 
ting forth  the  salient  featiires  of  the  design, 
but  the  absence  of  such  a  description  shall 
not  prevent  registration  under  this  title. 

(e)  The  application  for  registration  shall 
be  accompanied  by  a  statement  under  oath 
by  the  applicant  or  his  duly  authorized 
agent  or  representative,  setting  forth  that, 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief  (1) 
the  design  is  original  and  was  created  by  the 
author  or  authors  named  in  the  application; 
(2)  the  design  has  not  previously  been  regis- 
tered on  behalf  of  the  applicant  or  his  pre- 
decessor in  title;  and  (3)  the  applicant  is  the 
person  entitled  to  protection  and  to  registra- 
tion under  this  title.  If  the  design  has  bAen 
made  public  with  the  design  notice  pre- 
scribed in  section  206,  the  statement  shall 
also  describe  the  exact  form  and  position  of 
the  design  notice. 

(f)  Error  in  any  statement  or  assertion  m 
to  the  utility  of  the  article  named  in  the 
application,  the  design  of  which  is  soiight  to 
be  registered,  shall  not  affect  the  protection 
secured  under  this  title. 

(g)  Errors  in  omitting  a  Joint  author  or  In 
naming  an  alleged  Joint  author  shall  not 
affect  the  validity  of  the  registration,  or  the 
actual  ownership  or  the  protection  of  the  de- 
sign: Provided,  That  the  name  of  one  In- 
dividual who  was  in  fact  an  author  is  stated 
in  the  application.  Where  the  design  was 
made  vrtthln  the  regular  scope  of  the  au- 
thor's employment  and  Individual  author- 
ship of  the  design  is  difficult  or  impossible 
to  ascribe  and  the  application  so  states,  the 
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name  and  address  of  tbe  employer  for  whom 
tlxe  design  was  made  may  be  stated  Instead 
of  that  of  the  individual  author. 

(h)  The  application  f(Jr  registration  shall 
be  accompanied  by  two  copies  of  a  drawing 
or  other  pictorial  representation  of  a  useful 
article  having  one  or  more  views,  adeqxiate 
to  show  the  design,  in  a  form  and  style  suit- 
able for  reproduction,  which  shall  be  deemed 
a  part  of  tbe  application. 

(1)  Where  the  distinguishing  elements  of 
a  design  are  In  substantially  the  same  form 
In  a  number  of  different  useful  articles,  the 
design  shall  be  protected  as  to  all  such  ar- 
ticles when  protected  as  to  one  of  them,  but 
not  more  than  one  registration  shall  be  re- 
quired. 

(J)  More  than  one  design  may  be  Included 
In  the  same  application  under  such  condi- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator. For  each  design  Included  In  an  ap- 
plication the  fee  prescribed  for  a  single  de- 
sign shall  be  paid. 
BENzrrr  of  ear  lies  filing  datx  im  fokzion 

COUNTEY 

Sec.  210.  An  application  for  registration  of 
a  design  filed  In  this  country  by  any  person 
who  has,  or  whose  legal  representative  or 
predecesor  or  successor  in  title  has  previously 
regularly  filed  an  application  for  registration 
of  the  same  design  in  a  foreign  country 
which  affords  similar  privileges  in  the  case 
of  i4>pIlcatlons  filed  In  the  United  States  or 
to  citizens  of  tbe  United  States  shall  have 
the  same  effect  as  If  filed  In  this  country  on 
the  date  on  which  the  application  was  first 
filed  in  any  such  foreign  country.  If  the  ap- 
plication In  this  country  is  filed  within  six 
months  from  the  earliest  date  on  which  any 
such  foreign  application  was  filed. 

OATHS  AKD  ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

Sec  211.  (a)  Oaths  and  acknowledgments 
required  by  this  title  may  be  made  before 
any  parson  In  the  United  States  authorized 
by  law  to  administer  oaths,  or,  when  made 
In  a  foreign  country,  before  any  diplomatic 
or  consular  officer  pf  the  United  States  au- 
thorized to  administer  oaths,  or  before  any 
official  authorized  to  administer  oaths  In  the 
foreign  country  concerned,  whose  authority 
shall  be  proved  by  a  certificate  of^a  diplo- 
matic or  consular  crfBcer  of  the  lilted  States, 
and  shall  be  valid  if  they  comfHy  with  the 
laws  of  the  state  or  country  where  made. 

(b)  The  Administrator  may  by  rule  pre- 
scribe that  iny  document  to  be  filed  in  the 
Office  of  the  Administrator  and  which  is  re- 
quired by  any  law,  rule,  or  other  regulation 
to  be  under  oath  may  be  subscribed  to  by  a 
written  declaration  in  such  form  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  prescribe,  such  declaration 
Uo  be  in  lieu  of  the  oath  otherwise  required. 
\ (c)  Whenever  a  written  declaration  as  per- 
mitted In  subsection  (b)  is  used,  the  docu- 
ment m\ist  warn  the  declarant  that  will- 
ful false  statements  and  the  like  are  pun- 
ishable by  fine  or  Imprisonment,  or  both  ( 18 
US.C.  1001 )  and  may  jeopardize  the  validity 
of  the  application  or  docxunent  or  a  registra- 
tion resulting  therefrom. 

XXAMINATION  OF  APPLICATION  AND  ISSX7E  OR  RE- 
FUSAL OF  REGISTRATION 

Sec.  212.  (a)  Upon  the  filing  of  an  appli- 
cation for  registration  in  proper  form  as 
provided  In  section  209,  and  upon  payment 
of  the  fee  provided  in  section  215,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  determine  whether  or  not 
the  application  relates  to  a  design  which  on 
its  face  appears  to  be  subject  to  protection 
under  this  title,  and  If  so,  he  shall  register 
the  design.  Registration  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  announced  by  publication.  The 
date  of  registration  shall  be  the  date  of 
publication. 

(b)  If,  in  bis  judgment,  the  application  for 
registration  relates  to  a  design  which  on  Its 
face  is  not  subject  to  protection  under  this 
title,  the  Administrator  shall  send  the  ap- 
plicant a  notice  of  his  refusal  to  register 


and  the  grounds  therefOT.  Within  three 
months  from  the  date  the  notice  of  refusal 
is  sent,  the  applicant  may  request,  in  writ- 
ing, reconsideration  of  his  application.  After 
consideration  of  such  a  request,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  either  register  the  design 
or  send  tbe  applicant  a  notice  of  his  final 
refusal  to  register.        "~~- 

(c)  Any  person  who  believes  he  Is  or  will 
be  damaged  by  a  registration  vmder  this 
title  may,  upon  payment  of  the  prescribed 
fee,  apply  to  the  Administrator  at  any  time 
to  cancel  the  registration  on  the  ground 
that  the  design  Is  not  subject  to  protection 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title,  stating 
the  reasons  therefor.  Upon  receipt  of  an  ap- 
plication for  cancellation,  the  Administrator 
shall  send  the  proprietor  of  che  design,  as 
shown  In  the  records  of  the  Office  of  the  Ad- 
m^istrator.  a  notice  of  said  application,  and 
the  proprietor  shall  have  a  period  of  three 
months  from  the  date  such  notice  was  mailed 
in  which  to  present  arguments  in  support 
of  the  validity  of  the  registration.  It  shall  also 
be  within  the  authority  of  the  Administrator 
to  est-,bll8h,  by  regulation,  conditions  under 
which  the  opposing  parties  may  appear  and 
be  heard  in  support  of  their  arguments.  If, 
after  the  periods  provided  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  arguments  have  expired,  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  the  applicant 
for  cancellation  has  established  that  the  de- 
sign is  not  subject  to  protection  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  he  shall  order  the 
registration  stricken  from  the  record.  Can- 
cellation under  this  subsection  shall  be  an- 
nounced by  publication,  and  notice  of  the 
Administrator's  final  determination  with  re- 
spect to  any  application  for  cancellation  shall 
be  sent  to  the  applicant  and  to  the  proprietor 
of  record. 

(d)  Remedy  against  a  final  adverse  deter- 
mination under  subparagraphs  (b)  and  (c) 
above  may  be  had  by  means  of  a  civil  action 
against  the  Administrator  pursuant  to  the 
provision  of  section  1361  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  if  commenced  within  such  time 
after  such  decision,  not  less  than  60  days,  as 
the  Administrator  appoints. 

(e)  When  a  design  has  been  registered 
under  this  section,  the  lack  of  utility  of  any 
article  in  which  it  bas  been  embodied  shall 
be  no  defense  tQ  an  infringement  action 
under  section  220,  and  no  ground  for  can- 
cellation under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
or  under  section  223. 

CERTIFICATION    OF    REGISTRATION 

Sec  213.  Certificates  of  registration  shall 
be  issued  in  the  name  of  the  United  States 
under  the  seal  of  the  Office  of  the  Adminis- 
trator and  shall  be  recorded  In  the  official 
records  of  that  Office.  The  certificate  shall 
state  the  name  of  the  useful  article,  the  date 
of  filing  of  the  application,  the  date  of  regis- 
tration, and  shall  contain  a  reproduction  of 
the  drawing  or  other  pictorial  representation 
showing  the  design.  Where  a  description  of 
the  salient  features  of  the  design  appears 
In  the  application,  this  description  shall  also 
appear  in  the  certificate.  A  renewal  certificate 
shall  contain  the  date  of  renewal  registration 
In  addition  tot  the  foregoing.  A  certificate  of 
initial  or  renewal  registration  shall  be  ad- 
mitted in  any  court  as  prima  facie  evidence 
of  the  facts  stated  therein. 

PTJBLICATION  OF  ANNOUNCEMENTS  AND  INDEXES 

Sec  214.  (>),  The  Administrator  shall  pub- 
lish lists  atid  Indexes  of  registered  designs 
and  cancellations  thereof  and  may  also  pub- 
lish the  drawing  or  other  pictorial  repre- 
sentations of  registered  designs  for  sale  or 
other  distribution.         , 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  establish  and 
maintain  a  file  of  the  drawings  or  other 
pictorial  representations  of  registered  de- 
signs, which  file  shall  be  available  for  use 
by  the  public  under  such  conditions  as  the 
Administrator  may  prescribe. 


Sec  215.  (a)  There  shall  be  paid  to  the 
Administrator  the  following  fees: 

( 1 )  On  filing  each  application  for  registra- 
tion or  for  renewal  of  registration  of  a  design, 
•15. 

(2)  For  each  additional  related  article  in- 
cluded In  one  application,  $10. 

(3)  For  recording  assignment,  $3  for  the 
first  six  pages,  and  for  each  additional  two 
pages  or  less,  $1. 

(4)  For  a  certificate  of  correction  of  an 
error  not  the  fault  of  the  Office,  |10. 

(5)  For  certification  of  copies  or  records, 
•1. 

(6)  On  filing  each  application  for  cancella- 
tion of  a  registration,  tl5. 

(b)  The  Administrator  may  establish 
charges  for  materials  or  services  furnished 
by  the  Office,  not  specified  above,  reasonably 
related  to  the  cost  thereof. 

-^^  RECtTLATIONS 

Sec  216.  The  Administrator  may  establish 
regulations  not  Inconsistent  with  law  for  the 
administration  of  this  title. 

COPIES  or  RECORDS 

Sec  217.  Upon  payment  of  the  prescribed 
fee,  any  person  may  obtain  a  certified  copy 
of  any  official  record  of  the  Office  of  tbe 
Administrator,  which  copy  shall  be  admis- 
sible In  evidence  with  the  same  effect  as  the 
original. 

CORRECTION  OF  ERRORS  IN  CERTIFICATES 

Sec  218.  The  Administrator  may  correct 
any  error  In  a  registration  incurred  through 
the  fault  of  the  Office,  or,  upon  payment  of 
the  required  fee.  any  error  of  a  clerical  or 
typographical  nature  not  the  fault  of  the  Of- 
fice occurring  In  good  faith,  by  a  certificate 
of  correction  under  seal.  Such  registration, 
together  with  the  certificate,  shall  thereafter 
have  tbe  same  effect  as  If  the  same  had  oeen 
originally  Issued  In  such  corrected  form. 

OWNERSHIP  AND  TRANSFER 

Sec  219.  (a)  The  property  right  In  a  de- 
sign subject  to  protection  under  this  title 
shall  vest  in  the  author,  the  legal  represen- 
tatives of  a  deceased  author  or  of  one  under 
legal  Incapacity,  the  employer  for  whom  tbe 
author  created  the  design  In  the  case  of  a 
design  made  within  the  regular  scope  of  tbe 
author's  employment,  or  a  person  to  whom 
the  rights  of  the  author  or  of  such  employer 
have  been  transferred.  The  person  or  persons 
In  whom  the  property  right  is  vested  shall 
be  considered  the  proprietor  of  the  design. 

(b)  The  property  right  In  a  registered 
design,  or  a  design  for  which  an  application 
for  registration  has  been  or  may  be  filed,  may 
be  assigned,  granted,  conveyed,  or  mortgaged 
by  an  Intrument  In  writing,  signed  by  the 
proprietor,  or  may  be  bequeathed  br  will. 

(c)  An  acknowledgement  as  provided  in 
section  211  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of 
the  execution  of  an  assignment,  grant,  con- 
veyance, or  mortgage. 

(d)  An  assignment,  grant,  conveyance,  or 
mortgage  shall  be  void  as  against  any  sub- 
sequent purchaser  or  mortgagee  for  a 
valuable  consideration,  without  notice, 
unless  it  Is  recorded  in  the  Office  of  tbe 
Administrator  within  there  months  from  Its 
date  of  execution  or  prior  to  the  date  of  such 
subsequent  purchase  or  mortgage. 

REMEDY  FOR  INFRINGEMENT 

Sec  220.  (a)  The  proprietor  of  a  design 
shall  have  remedy  for  infringement  by  civil 
action  Instituted  after  Issuance  of  a  certif- 
icate of  registration  of  the  design. 

(b)  The  proprietor  of  a  design  may  have 
judicial  review  of  a  final  refusal  of  the 
Administrator  to  register  the  design,  by  a 
civil  action  brought  as  for  infringement  if 
commenced  within  the  time  specified  in  sec- 
tion 212(d),  and  shall  have  remedy  for  in- 
fringement by  the  same  action  if  the  court 
adjudges   the  design  subject  to  protection 
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under  this  title:  Provided,  That  (1)  he  has 
previously  duly  filed  and  duly  prosecuted  to 
such  final  refusal  an  application  In  proper 
form  for  registration  of  the  designs,  and  (2) 
he  causes  a  copy  of  the  complaint  In  action  to 
be  delivered  to  the  Administrator  within 
tao  days  after  the  commencement  of  the 
action,  and  (3)  the  defendant  has  committed 
acts  in  respect  to  the  design  which  would 
constitute  infringement  with  respect  to  a 
design  protected  under  this  title. 

INJtTNCTIOM 

Sec.  221.  The  several  courts  having  Jtirls- 
dlctlon  of  actions  under  this  title  may  grant 
Injunctions  In  accordance  with  the  princi- 
ples of  equity  to  prevent  Infringement,  In- 
cluding In  their  discretion,  prompt  relief  by 
temporary  restraining  orders  and  preliminary 
Injunctions. 

RECOVERY    FOR  INFRINGEMENT,  AMD  SO  FORTH 

Sec  222.  (a)  Upon  finding  for  the  claimant 
the  court  shall  award  him  damages  adequate 
to  compensate  for  the  infringement,  but  in 
no  event  less  than  the  reasonable  value  tbe 
court  shall  assess  them.  In  either  event  tbe 
court  may  Increase  the  damages  to  such 
amount,  not  exceeding  $5,000  or  91  per  copy, 
whichever  is  greater,  as  to  the  court  shall 
appear  to  be  Just.  The  damages  awarded  in 
any  of  the  above  circumstances  shall  con- 
stitute compensation  and  not  a  penalty.  The 
court  may  receive  expert  testimony  as  an 
aid  to  the  determination  of  damages. 

(b)  No  recovery  under  paragraph  (a)  shall 
be  had  for  any  Infringement  committed 
more  than  three  years  prior  to  the  filing  of 
tbe  complaint. 

(c)  The  court  may  award  reasonable  at- 
torney's fees  to  the  prevailing  party.  The 
court  may  also  award  other  expenses  of  suit 
to  a  defendant  prevailing  in  an  action 
brought  under  section  220(b). 

(d)  The  court  may  order  that  all  infring- 
ing articles,  and  any  plates,  molds,  patterns, 
models,  or  other  means  specifically  adapted 
for  making  the  same  be  delivered  up  for 
destruction  or  other  disposition  as  the  court 
may  direct. 

POWER    OF   court  OVER   REGISTRATION 

Sec  223.  In  any  action  Involving  a  design 
for  which  protection  is  sought  under  this 
title,  the  court  when  appropriate  may  order 
registration  of  a  design  or  the  -cancellation 
of  a  registration.  Any  such  order  shall  be 
certified  by  the  court  to  the  Administrator, 
who  shBLll  make  appropriate  entry  upon  the 
records  of  his  Ofllce. 

LIABILITY  FOR  ACTION  ON  REGISTRATION 
FRAUDULENTLY  OBTAINED 

Sec.  224.  Any  person  who  shall  bring  an  ac- 
tion for  infringement  knowing  that  registra- 
tion of  the  design  was  obtained  by  a  false  or 
fraudulent  representation  materially  affect- 
ing the  rights  under  this  title.  shaU  be  liable 
in  the  sum  of  $1,000,  or  such  part  thereof 
as  the  court  may  determine,  as  compensa- 
tion to  the  defendant,  to  be  charged  against 
the  plaintiff  and  paid  to  the  defendant,  in 
addition  to  such  costs  and  attorney's  fees  of 
the  defendant  as  may  be  assessed  by  the 
court. 

PENALTY  rOR  FALSE  MARKING 

Sec.  226.  (a)  Whoever,  for  the  purpose  of 
deceiving  the  public,  marks  upon,  or  applies 
to,  or  uses  In  advertising  In  connection  with 
any  article  made,  used,  distributed,  or  sold 
by  him,  the  design  of  which  is  not  protected 
under  this  title,  a  design  notice  as  specified 
In  section  206  or  any  other  words  or  sym- 
bols importing  that  the  design  is  protected 
under  this  title,  knowing  that  the  design 
Is  not  so  protected,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $500  for  every  such  offense. 

(b)  Any  person  may  sue  for  the  penalty, 
in  which  event,  one-half  shall  go  to  the  per- 
son suing  and  the  other  to  the  use  of  the 
United  States. 


fALTT  FOB  FALSE  RXPRKSXMTATION 

Sac.  220.  Whoever  knowingly  makes  a  false 
representation  materially  affecting  the  rights 
obtainable  under  this  title  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  registration  of  a  design  under 
this  title  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $500 
and  not  more  than  $1,000,  and  any  rights 
or  privileges  he  may  have  in  the  design  un- 
der this  title  shall  be  forfeited. 

RELATION  TO  COPYRIGHT  LAW 

Sbc.  327.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  tiUe  shall 
affect  any  right  or  remedy  now  or  hereafter 
held  by  any  person  under  title  I  of  this  Act 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  113(c)  of 
Utlel. 

(b)  When  a  pictorial,  graphic,  or  sculp- 
tural work  in  which  copyright  subsists  un- 
der title  I  of  this  Act  Is  utilized  in  an  orig- 
inal ornamental  design  of  a  useful  article, 
by  the  copyright  proprietor  or  under  an  ex- 
press license  from  him,  the  design  shall  be 
eligible  for  protection  under  the  provisions 
of  this  tiUe. 

KEUkTtaS  TO  PATENT  LAW 

Sbc  228.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall 
affect  any  right  or  remedy  available  to  or 
held  by  any  person  under  title  35  of  tbe 
United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  Issuance  of  a  design  patent  for  an 
ornamental  design  for  an  article  of  manu- 
facture under  said  title  35  .shall  terminate 
any  protection  of  the  design  under  this  title. 

COMMON  LAW  AND  OTHER  RIGHTS  UNAFFECTED 

Sbc.  229.  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  annul 
or  limit  (1)  common  law  or  other  rights  or 
remeflies,  if  any,  available  to  or  held  by  any 
person  with  respect  to  a  design  which  has 
not  been  registered  under  this  title,  or  (2) 
any  trademark  right  or  right  to  be  protected 
against  unfair  competition. 

AOMINIBTRATOB 

Sec  230.  The  Administrator  and  Office  of 
the  Administrator  referred  to  in  this  title 
shall  be  such  officer  and  office  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  designate. 

«  SEVERABIUTY  CLAUSE 

Sec  231.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  any  per- 
son or  circumstance  is  held  invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  title  or  the  ^plication  to 
other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

amendment  of  OTHXX  STATUTES 

Sec.  232.  (a)  Subdivision  a(2)  of  section 
70  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  of  July  1,  1898.  as 
amended  (11  U.S.C.  110(a)),  is  amended  by 
Inserting  "designs,"  after  "patent  rights". 

(b)  Title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "designs,"  after  "patents." 
in  the  first  sentence  of  section  1338(a); 

(2)  by  inserting  ",  design,"  after  "patent" 
in  the  second  sentence  of  section  1338(a); 

(3)  by  Inserting  "design,"  lafter  "copy- 
right," in  section  1338(b) ; 

(4)  by  Inserting  "and  registered  designs" 
after  "copyrights"  in  section  1400;  and 

(5)  by  revising  section  1498(a)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)  Whenever  a  registered  design  or  in- 
vention is  used  or  manufactured  by  or  for 
the  United  States  without  licend^  of  the 
owner  thereof  or  lawful  right  to  use  or  man- 
ufacture the  same,  the  owner's  remedy  shall 
be  by  action  against  the  United  States  in 
the  Court  of  Claims  for  the  recovery  of  his 
reasonable  and  entire  compensation  for  such 
use  and  manirfacture. 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  use 
or  manufacture  of  a  registered  design  or  an 
invention  described  in  and  covered  by  a 
patent  of  the  United  States  by  a  contractor,  a 
subcontractor,  or  any  person,  firm,  or  corpo- 
ration for  tbe  Government  and  with  the  au- 
thorization or  consent  of  the  Government, 
shall  be  construed  as  use  or  manufacture  for 
the  United  States. 


"Tbe  court  shall  not  award  compensation 
under  this  section  if  the  claim  Is  based  aa. 
the  xise  or  manufacture  by  or  for  the  United 
States  of  any  article  owned,  leased,  used  by, 
or  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States, 
prior  to,  in  the  case  of  an  invention.  July  1, 
1918,  and  in  the  case  of  a  registered  design, 
JiUy  1, 1978. 

"A  Government  employee  shall  have  tbe 
right  to  bring  suit  against  the  Government 
under  this  section  except  where  he  was  in  a 
position  to  order,  influence,  or  induce  use 
of  the  registered  design  or  invention  by  the 
Government.  This  section  shall  not  confer 
a  right  of  sMStion  on  any  registrant  or  paten- 
tee or  any  assignee  of  such  registrant  or  pat- 
entee with  respect  to  any  design  created  by 
or  invention  discovered  or  Invented  by  a  per- 
son while  in  the-  employment  or  services,  of 
the  United  States,  where  the  design  or  in- 
vention was  related  to  the  official  functions 
of  the  employee,  in  cases  In  which  such  func- 
tions Included  research  and  development,  or  ^ 
In  the  TTiftMng  of  which  Government  time, 
materials,  or  facilities  were  used." 

TIME  OF  taking  KmCt 

Sec.  233.  Tills  title  shall  take  effect  one  year 
after  enactment  of  this  Act. 

NO  retroactive  effect 

Smc.  234.  Protection  under  this  title  shall 

not  be  available  for  any  design  that  has  been 

made  public  as  provided  in  section  209(b) 

prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  title. 

SHORT  title 

Sec.  235.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  "Tinb 
Design  Protection  Act  of  1975". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Septonber  9,  1974,  the  Senate  by  a  jute 
of  70  to  1,  passed  the  legislation  'P^BAk 
general  revision  of  the  copyright  law"t) 
was  then  anticipated  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  would  not  have  time  to 
consider  the  bill  in  the  remaining  weeks 
of  the  93d  Congress,  and  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  Senate  to  again  con- 
sider the  copyright  legislation  in  the  94th 
Congress. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
reported  by  unanimous  vote  substan- 
tially the  same  bill  passed  by  the  Senate 
in  1974.  That  is  the  pending  bill.  Floor 
debate  focused  then  on  two  issues — the 
creation  of  a  performance  right  in  sound 
recordings,  £uid  the  carri^e  of  sporting 
events  by  cable  television  systems.  By 
rollcall  votes  the  Senate  decided  not 
to  include  language  on  those  issues  in  the 
bill.  No  provisions  on  these  subjects  are 
found  in  the  pending  bill. 

TTiis  legislation  has  been  imder  exten- 
sive consideration  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Copyrights  for  a  number  of  years. 
During  this  period  the  subcommittee 
held  19  days  of  hearings  and  received 
testimony  from  approximately  200  wit- 
nesses. Unfortunately,  the  progress  of 
this  legislation  was  necessarily  delayed 
because  of  events  beyond  the  control"^ 
the  subcommittee. 

The  adoption  of  copyright  legislation 
is  one  of  the  powers  of  the  Congress  spe- 
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cifically  enumerated  In  article  I  of  the 
Constitution.  Owr  first  copyright  law  was 
enacted  in  the  very  first  session  of  the 
Congress  in  1790.  Since  then  it  has  been 
generally  revised  on  only  three  occasions, 
the  last  being  in  1909. 

Although  this  legislation  provides  for 
a  complete  revision  of  title  17  of  the  U.S. 
Code,  only  a  few  sections  of  S.  22  are  still 
controversial. 

While  it  is  understandable  that  our 
de6ate  should  center  on  those  sections, 
it  should  not  obscure  the  n^ny  ben^clal 
provisions  of  this  legislation,  which  are 
not  in  dispute. 

The  Constitution  makes  clear  that  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  rights  of  an 
author  is  to  promote  the  public  interest. 
But.  as  stated  in  the  committee  report 
on  the  Act  of  1909 — 

The  granting  of  such  exclusive  rights,  un- 
der the  proper  terms  and  conditions,  confers 
a  benefit  upon  the  public  that  outweighs 
the  evUs  of  the  temporary  monopoly. 

Some  of  the  most  important  provisions 
of  this  legislation  are  found  In  chapter  3 
relating  to  the  duration  of  copyright. 
The  existing  statute  provides  for  an 
initial  term  of  28  years  with  the  option 
of  a  renewal  for  a  second  term  of  the 
same  duration.  S.  22  establishes  a  general 
copyright  term  for  the  life  of  the  author 
and  50  years  after  his  death.  The  adop- 
tion of  this  term  will  bring  U.S.  law  into 
conformity  with  the  generally  recognized 
international  standard.  As  life  expect- 
ancy has  increased,  the  existing  56-year 
,-tenn  does  not  Insure  that  an  author  and 
his  dependents  will  receive  reasonable 
monetary  recognition  t^iroughout  their 
life.  More  and  more  authors  are  seeing 
their  works  fall  into  the  public  domain 
during  their  lifetimes.  However,  even 
with  the  revised  copyright  term,  the 
treatment  of  authors  under  this  legisla- 
tion is  less  favorable  than  in  the  copy- 
right legislation  of  most  major  nations 
of  the  western  world. 

With  respect  to  the  use  of  copyrighted 
materials  for  nonprofit  purposes,  the  bill 
in  the  juigment  of  the  committee  pro- 
vides a  carefully  structure  balance  be- 
tween the  legitimate  rights  of  the 
creators,  and  the  reasonable  needs  of 
users.  Particular  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  concerns  of  classroom  teachers 
and  public  libraries.  A  detailed  discussion 
of  these  subjects  is  contained  in  those 
portions  of  the  committee  report  devoted 
to  an  explanation  of  sections  107  and  108 
of  S.  22.  The  committee  is  satisfied  that 
the  provisions  of  this  legislation  will  not 
interfpre  with  the  reasonable  needs  of 
education  and  libraries.  I  can  assure  the 
Senate  that  the  committee  C7.refully 
considered  the  scope  of  all  the  educa- 
tional and  library  exemptions.  I  hone 
that  the  Senate  will  not  disturb  the  deli- 
cate balance  achieved  on  these  Issues  by 
the  committee. 

Members  of  the  Senate  have  received 
considerable  correspondence  recom- 
mending or  opposing  changes  in  section 
108  relating  to  photocopying  by  public 
libraries.  This  section  of  the  bill  supple- 
ments the  doctAne  of  fair  use  contained 
in  section  107,  and  nothing  in  section  108 
•  Is  Intended  in  any  way  to  prevent  such 
photocopying  as  may  be  permissible  un- 
der the  criteria  of  section  107.  Section 


108  contains  a  series  of  limitations  on 
the  exclusive  rights  of  authors  for  the 
benefit  of  the  patrons  of  public  libraries. 
To  protect  the  rights  of  authors  from 
gradual  erosion  by  wholesale  photocopy- 
ing, subsection  (g)  provides  that  the  re- 
production rights  do  not  apply  to  the 
"concerted"  or  "systematic"  reproduc- 
tions of  certain  materials.  j 

In  order  that  the  legislative  intent  of 
this  section  may  be  clear,  it  may  be  useful 
to  describe  the  relationship  between  the 
several  limitations  on  exclusive  rights 
and  the  language  of  subsection  (g) .  Par- 
ticular interest  has  been  manifested  in 
the  relationship  between  subsections  (d) 
and  (g).  During  the  firtal  subcommit- 
tee hearings,  the  representatives  of  the 
library  associations*  proposed  the  inclu- 
sion in  section  108  of  a  specific  provision 
stating  that  it  was  not  an  infringement 
of  copyright  for  a  library  to  furnish  a 
patron  with  a  single  copy  of  one  article 
from  a  periodical,  or  a  swaM-  part  of  an 
entire  work.  This  proposal  was  consid- 
ered at  great  length  in  the  subcommittee 
markup  of  this  legislation.  The  subcom- 
mittee examined  whether  particular  li- 
brary photocopying  practices  could  rea- 
sonably; be  considered  as  the  making  of  a 
single  copy.  It  was  concluded  that  certain 
practices  did  not  come  withlh  the  scope 
of  what  is  now  subsection  <d).  Illustra- 
tive of  these  practices  are  the  examples 
of  "systematic  copying"  set  forth  in  the 
comralttee  report  discussion  of  section 
108. 

It  is  thus  erroneous  to  contend  that 
the  reference  to  "systematic"  reproduc- 
tion in  subsection  (g>  takes  away  repro- 
duction rights  intended  to  be  authorized 
by  subsection  (d).  The  inclusion  of  sub- 
section (g)  is  appropriate  so  that  the 
statutory  provision  provides  a  reasonable 
balancing  of  the  rights  of  authors,  and 
the  needs  of  libraries  and  their  patrons. 

Neither  a  statute  nor  legislative  history 
can  specify  exactly  which  photocopying 
practices  constitute  the  making  of  "single 
copies"  as  distinguished  from  "systematic 
reproduction."  The  committee  has  there- 
fore recommended  that  the  representa- 
tives of  authors,  book  and  peridlcal  pub- 
lishers and  other  owners  of  copyrighted 
material  meet  with  the  library  com- 
munity to  formulate  photocopying  guide- 
lines to  assist  library  patrons  and  em- 
ployees. As  to  library  photocop5^g  prac- 
tices not  exempted  by  this  legislation, 
the  committee  has  recommended  that 
workable  clearance  and  licensing  proce- 
dures be  developed. 

The  National  Commission  on  Libraries 
and  Information  Science  has  adopted  a 
resolution  urging  the  Congress  at  the 
present  time  to  provide  only  an  interim 
resolution  of  the  photocopying  issue,  and 
to  require  a  apview  of  the  statutory  pro- 
visions and  related  matters  in  1980.  I 
not  only  fully  support  the  objectives  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Libraries, 
but  on  my  initiative,  the  Congress  al- 
ready has  acted  to  provide  the  mecha- 
nism for  the  ongoing  review  desired  by 
the  National  Commission.  When  it  be- 
came apparent  that  action  on  the  re- 
vision project  could  not  be  concluded  In 
the  93d  Congress,  I  introduced  legislation 
which  became  Public  Law  93-573  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Commission  on  New 
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Works.  The  Commission  has  been  given 
^e  assignment  of  studying  copjrright 
law  and  procedures  in  light  of  developing 
technology  and  to  make  aiTproprlate  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress.  I  specif- 
ically included  in  my  bill  authorization 
for  the  Commission  to  conduct  whatever 
further  study  of  the  library  photocopy- 
ing questions  that  may  be  necessary. 
Thus,  the  Congress  already  has  provided 
In  the  National  Commission  on  New 
Technological  Uses  of  Copyrighted  Works 
the  mechanism  for  further  study  of  this 
issue. 

Other  than  for  minor  clarifying 
amendments,  section  111  of  the  bill  relate" 
ing  to  secondary  transmissions  by  cable 
television  systems  is  identical  to  the  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  in  the  92fd  Con- 
gress. The  provisions  of  section  111  were 
reviewed  In  the  last  Congress  by  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  At  the  com- 
pletion of  that  review,  the  chairman  of 
the  Communications  Subcommittee  of 
the  Commerce  Committee  advised  the 
Senate  on  September  6,  1974,  that  the 
Commerce  Committee  does  not  have  any 
further  reason  to  deal  with  that  matter 
and  the  Judiciary  Committee  could  as- 
sume exclusive  jurisdiction. 

Section  111  i^ndertakes  to  resolve  the 
coyright  liability  of  cable  television  sys- 
tems in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
regulatory  scheme  adopted  by  the  Fed- 
eral CcMnmunicatlons  Commission.  TUB 
legislation  does  not  determine  what  sig- 
nals may  be  carried  by  cable  television. 
It  grants  such  systems  a  copyright  com- 
pulsory license  to  carry  such  signals  as 
are  authorized  by  the  Commission.  As  a 
condition  of  the  compulsory  license,  all 
cable  systems  would  be  required  to  pay 
a  reasonable  copsrright  royalty,  the  initial 
schedule  of  which  is  established  by  this 
legislation. 

Section  115  continues  the  existing 
compulsory  license  for  the  making  and 
distribution  of  phonorecords.  Current 
law  provides  a  statutory  royalty  rate, 
known  as  the  mechanical  royalty,  of  i 
cents  for  each  record  manufactured.  The 
bill  passed  by  the  Senate  in  1974,  and 
the  bill  reported  by  the  subcommittee 
in  1975,  Increased  the  statutory  mechan- 
ical royalty  to  3  cents.  During  the  ctm- 
slderatlon  of  S.  22  in  the  committee,  an 
amendment  was  proposed  to  fix  the  stat- 
utory rate  at  2V2  cents.  I  believe  that  a 
statutory  rate  of  3  cents  per  work  is  ap- 
propriate at  the  present  time,  but  the 
committee  by  majority  vote  determined 
on  the  2  V2  cent  rate. 

Section  118  of  S.  22  is  entirely  new. 
It  is  the  result  of  an  important  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Senator  Mathias  to 
create  a  copyright  compulsory  license 
for  the  use  by  public  broadcasting  of  cer- 
tain categories  of  copyrighted  works.  The 
subcommittee  considered  at  great  lesagOx 
the  Mathias  amendment  and  encouraged 
the  interested  parties  to  reach  private 
agreements  so  as  to  avoid  the  difQcult 
policy  and  procedural  issues  necessarily 
presented  by  a  statutory  provision.  Sub- 
stantial progress  was  made  on  a  number 
of  issues  and  the  subcommittee  con- 
cluded that  the  issues  still  in  dispute 
could  be  resolved  If  the  parties  seek  rea- 
sonable accommodations. 

The  ccxnmittee  report  summarizes  the 
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arguments  advanced  in  support  and  in 
opposition  to  the  Mathias  amendment 
I  voted  against  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  in  the  committee,  but  it  was 
approved  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  Register  of  C(H)yrights  testi- 
fied in  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  Copyright  Office  recranmends  that 
the  Congress  reject  the  entire  revision 
bill  if  section  118  is  retained  in  its  pres- 
eai  form.  The  Register  of  Copjrrlfi^ts 
has  objected  to  the  loss  of  control  by 
authors  over  the  use  of  their  WOTk  in  a 
major  commimications  medium,  and  the 
dangers  of  State  control  and  loss  of  free- 
dom of  expression  implicit  in  the  pro- 
posed syst^. 

One  of  the  most  significant  provisions 
of  this  legislation  is  chapter  8,  which  I 
originally  proposed,  and  which  was  also 
contained  in  ttie  bill  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  1974.  Chapter  8  establishes  the 
Copyrteht  Royalty  Tribunal  to  provide 
a  mecnanism  for  the  periodic  review  of 
the  statutory  royalty  rates,  and  for  the 
resolution  of  dilutes  concerning  the  dis- 
tribution of  royalty  fees.  Significant 
changes  in  this  chapter  have  been  mtide 
concerning  the  cable  television  and  juke- 
box royalty  review  procedures. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  in 
1974  directed  almost  immediate  review 
of  the  royalty  rates,  and  subsequent  re- 
views at  5  year  intervals.  The  committee 
has  amended  S.  22  to  provide  that  the 
initial  review  of  the  rates  commence  3 
years  after  the  efifective  date,  and  that 
the  subsequent  reviews  be  at  10  year 
Intervals. 

When  the  copyright  bill  in  the  93d 
Congress  was  referred  to  the  Commerce 
Committee  for  review  of  the  provisions 
related  to  their  jurisdiction,  the  com- 
mittee adopted,  without  any  study  or 
hearing,  an  amendment  to  freeze  the 
royalty  rate  paid  by  jukebox  operators. 
Under  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  the  copy- 
right status  of  the  jukebox  industry 
comes  exclusively  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Be- 
cause of  the  complicated  parliamentary 
situation  prevailing  in  the  Senate  when 
the  revision  bill  was  considered  in  1974, 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  obtain  a 
clear  expresj^ion  of  the  Senate  will  on 
this  subject.  I  thus  refrained  from  re- 
questing a  rollcall  vote  on  the  Com- 
merce Committee  jukebox  amendment. 

Although  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary believes  there  is  no  justification 
for  the  jukebox  amendment  adopted  in 
the  Commerce  Committee,  our  commit- 
tee has  taken  this  development  into  ac- 
count and  I  believe  the  provision  now  in 
chapter  8  provides  a  fair  compromise. 
While  the  jukebox  royalty  rate  will  not 
be  exempted  from  the  review  procedures 
of  chapter  8,  the  date  of  the  initial  re- 
view and  any  possible  adjustment  has 
been  delayed  for  several  years  so  that 
the  Tribunal  can  give  careful  consider- 
ation to  the  Imnact  of  the  cop3Tlght  pay- 
ments on  the  viability  of  the  jukebox  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  conclude  by 
quoting  two  paragraphs  fran  my 
remarks  opening  the  debate  on  the  copy- 
right revision  bill  in  the  93d  Congress. 
I  believe  these  comments  are  as  valid 
today  as  when  I  originally  made  them: 


As  one  who  has  struggled  with  this  blU  for 
many  years,  I  can  assiire  my  coUeagues  that 
it  is  Impossible  to  satisfy  everyone.  What- 
ever we  do  wlU  disappoint  some  interest.  It 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  more  popular  for 
me  to  have  adopted  different  positions  on 
some  issues  in  this  legislation,  or  to  abandon 
good  faith  commitments  when  circumstances 
changed. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  has  tried  to  re-» 
solve  each  issue  by  applying  the  standard 
of  what  best  promotes  the  constitutional 
mandate  to  encourage- and  reward  author- 
ship. Some  may  disagree  with  the  conclu- 
sions we  have  reached.  All  that  I  ask  of  them 
Is  that  they  also  resolve  these  Issues  on  the 
basis  of  what  is  right  for  the  country,  and 
not  Just  for  the  various  interests. 

Mr.  President,  the  printed  copy  of 
Senate  Report  94-473  on  S.  22  omits  one 
page  of  the  text  which  I  filed  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  November  20.  1975.  In  order  that 
the  complete  report  of  the  committee 
be  available.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  omitted  page  of  the  printed  re- 
port be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  _the  report  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  provision  also  provides  that  if  there  is 
an  admission  charge  the  copyright  owner  may 
prevent  a  public  performance  of  his  work 
under  this  provision  by  serving  a  notice 
stating  his  objections  at  least  seven  days  in 
advance. 

Mere  reception  in  public 

Unlike  the  first  four  clauses  of  section  110. 
clause  (5)  is  not  to  any  extent  a  counter- 
part of  the  "for  profit"  limitation  of  the 
present  statute.  It  applies  to  performances 
and  displays  of  all  types  of  works,  and  its 
purjKJse  is  to  exempt  from  copjrright  liablUty 
anyona  who  merely  turns  on.  in  a  public 
place,  an  ordinary  radio  or  television  receiv- 
ing apparatus  of  a  kind  commouly  sold  to 
members  of  the  public  for  private  use. 

The  basic  rationale  of  this  clause  is  that 
the  secondary  use  of  the  transmission  by 
turning  on  an  ordinary  receiver  in  public  is 
so  remote  and  minimal  that  no  further  lia- 
bUlty  should  be  imposed.  In  the  vast  majority 
of  these  cases  no  royalties  are  collected  to- 
day, and  the  exemption  should  be  made  ex- 
pli?it  in  the  statute. 

While  this  legislation  has  been  under  con- 
sideration in  the  Congress,  the  Federal  courts 
have  considered  several  Issues  relevant  to  this 
exemption  in  the  context  of  the  Copyright 
Act  of  1909.  This  clause  has  nothing  to  do 
with  cable  television  systems  and  is  not  In- 
tended to  generally  exempt  performances  or 
displays  in  commercial  establishments  for 
the  benefit  of  customers  or  employees.  Thus, 
this  exemption  would  not  apply  where  broad- 
casts are  transmitted  by  means  of  loud- 
speakers or  similar  devices  in  such  e'3tablish- 
ments  as  bus  terminals,  supermarkets,  fac- 
tories and  commercial  offices,  department  and 
clothing  stores,  hotels,  restaurants  and  quick- 
service  food  shops  of  the  type  Involved  In 
Twentieth  Century  Music  Corp.  v.  Aiken.  The 
exemption  would  also  be  denied  In  any  cise 
where  the  audience  is  charged  directly  to  see 
or  hear  the  transmission. 

Agricultural  fairs 
Clause  (6)  provides  that  the  performance 
of  a  nondramatic  musical  work  or  of  a  sound 
recording  In  the  course  of  an  annual  agricul- 
tural or  horticultural  fair  or  exhibition  con- 
ducted by  a  Government  body  or  a  nonprofit 
organization  is  not  an  infringement  of  copy- 
right. This  exemption  extends  to  all  activities 
on  the  premises  of  such  fairs  or  exhibitions. 

Retail  sale  of  phonorecords 
Clause  (7)  provides  that  the  performaace 
of  a  nondramatic  musical  work  or  of  a  sound 


reccndlng  by  a  retaU  establishment  apva  to 
the  public  at  large  without  any  direct  or  In- 
direct admission  charge  where  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  the  performance  is  to  promote  the 
retaU  sale  of  the  work  is  not  an  infringe- 
ment of  copyright.  This  exemption  applies 
only  if  the  performance  is  not  transmitted 
beyond  the  place  where  the  establishment  is 
located  and  is  within  the  immediate  area 
where  the  sale  is  occurring. 

Handicapped  audience 
Clause  (8)  was  not  included  in  the  bUl 
passed  by  the  Senate  in  1974.  It  has  been 
added  to  facilitate  the  special  services  pro- 
vided by  various  noncommercial  radio  and 
teleflsion  stations  to  a  print  or  aural  handi- 
capped audience.  It  provides  that  it  Is  not  an 
Infringement  of  cc^yrlght  to  perform  a  lit- 
erary work  in  the  coiirse  of  broadcasts  "spe- 
cifically designed"  for  a  print  or  aural  handi- 
capped audience. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  first 
compliment  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  ,  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  for  the  work 
that  he  has  done  in  bringing  this  bill  to 
the  Chamber.  It  is  clear  to  all  of  us  that 
the  copyright  amendments  are  about  as 
complicated  a  proposal  as  we  have  had 
before  the  Senate  in  many  years.  The 
trouble  is  that  there  are  many  different 
interests  which  are  affected  directly  fi- 
nancially and  economically  by  any 
change  in  the  existing  law,  and  Senator 
McClellan  has  for  years  been  holding 
hearings  and  doing  the  necessary  spade- 
work  to  make  it  ix)ssible  to  bring  the 
bill  to  the  Chamber. 

The  Senate  passed  a  copyright  revision 
bill  a  year  ago,  but  unfortunately,  we 
were  not  able  to  get  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  move  on  it. 

So,  here  we  are  back  again  witli  this 
work  product  which  represents-vjiterally 
tiiousands  of  hours  of  effort  on  the  part 
of  Senator  McClellan,  his  staff,  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  and  wit- 
nesses who  came  to  testify. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  the  product, 
by  and  large,  represents  an  equitable 
balancing  of  interests,  between  the  vari- 
ous parties  affected.  Representing  as  I 
do  the  State  of  California,  I  have  foimd 
that  there  are  a  number  of  parties  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  bill,  and  these 
parties  find  themselves  frequently  on  op- 
posite sides  of  the  fence.  As  a  result.  It 
would  take  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  to 
try  and  balance  the  equities,  when  we 
have  two  confiicting  viewpoints,  siich  as 
exists  between  the  motion  picture  in- 
dustry and  the  cable  television  industry, 
the  broadcasters  and  the  record  com- 
panies, the  mu^cal  composers  and  pub- 
lishers and  the  record  comiMinies.  and  the 
various  parties  affected  by  the  public 
broadcasting  section.  There  is  no  easy 
solution  to  any  of  these  problems.  I  am 
convinced  there  is  no  absolute  right  or 
absolute  wrong  way  in  which  to  draft  the 
legislation  in  its  particulars  so  as  to  sat- 
isfy all  parties.  I  simply  do  not  think  that 
it  can  be  done. 

But  I  think  that  Senator  McClellak 
has  done  a  superb  job  of  bringing  to- 
gether the  parties  who  held  opposite 
viewpoints  on  the  multitude  of  separate 
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issues  that  are  involved  in  this  legisla- 
tion and  tried  to  arrive  at  some  equi- 
table formula  for  resolving  their  econom- 
ic differences.  We  thrashed  out  this  leg- 
islation in  the  Judiciary  Committee.  A 
nimiber  of  amendments  were  offered. 
Some  of  them  carried;  some  of  them 
were  defeated.  I  know  that  there  are 
going  to  be  many  amendments  that  are 
going  to  be  offered  in  the  Chamber  when 
we  starV voting  a  week  from  now. 
I  simply  say  that  I  think  the  final 
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mittee  was  in  favor  of  5  years.  Then,  at    ConjMNicut.  Rhode  Island,  Maine,  and 
the  last  moment — actually,  after  some  of     Vermont, 


us  thought  that  the  bill  had  been  reported 
out  of  the  committee— another  vote  was 
taken:  tind  by  one  vote,  as  I  recall,  the 
5-year  figure  was  scrapped  and  a  10-year 
figure  was  substituted. 

So,  inasmuch  as  there  was  that  close- 
ness in  the  vote  between  those  who  felt 
it  should  be  5  years  and  those  who  felt 
it  should  be  id  years.  I  am  offering,  as  a 
compromise,  a  7 -year  proposal.  I  suppose 


product  that  was  brought  out  by  Senator  that,  like  most  compromises,  it  does  not 

McClellan  represents  the  best  that  we  satisfy  everyone  absolutely.  But  it  Is  my 

could  have  hoped  for.  hope  that  by  offering  this  compromise, 

I  am  going  to  have  an  amendment  my-  the  parties  who  feel  that  a  10-year  review 

self  which  some  would  perhaps  suggest  ^is  going  to  be  unacceptable  will  not  be 

ts  controversial.  I  do  not  think  that  It  hurt  as  badly  as  the  bill  provides  with 

should  be  that  controversial.  However,  I  the  10-year  review. 


expect  some  serious  oppositicm  to  It  when 
I  bring  it  up. 

One  of  the  things  that  this  bill  does 
is  to  create  a  Royalty  Tribunal  to  make 
royalty  adjustments  in  the  area  of  com- 
pulsory licenses.  The  legislation  builds 
Into  the  law  certain  royalty  rates  that  the 
users  of  copyrighted  woxt  must  pay  for 
the  use  of  that  material  when  cwnpulsory 
licenses  are  applicable.  From  the  time  the 
law  first  passed  in  1909  to  today,  we  have 
had  built  into  the  law  a  specific  royalty 
that  should  be  paid  for  certain  types  of 
copyright  material.  The  amoimt  of  that 
royalty  has  not  been  changed  in  67  years. 
The  creation  of  the  Royalty  Tribimal  will 
Insure  that  the  copyright  owners  will 
have  a  fair  and  impartial  body  to  address 
the  merits  of  the  economic  arguments  at 
set  intervals. 

It  was  clear  to  us,  as  we  were  attempt- 
ing to  resolve  the  differences  among  the 
various  parties  to  the  nimierous  disputes 
that  arose  as  to  what  was  fair  in  royalty 
payments,  that  Congress  was  ill-equipped 
to  resolve  this  private  economic  problem. 
There  ought  to  be  some  better  way  of 
developing  expertise  to  arrive  at  fair 
compensation  for  use  of  copyrighted  ma- 
terial, ratheisthan  having  Congress  once 
every  50  or  60  years  try  In  Its  Solomonic 
wisdom  to  reach  a  judgment  on  actual 
dollars  and  cents  payments. 

So  what  we  did  in  the  committee  was 
to  create  a  Royalty  Tribunal. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
in  the  committee  as  to  whether  the  in- 
terval of  tribunal  review  should  be  5 
years  or  10  years,  or  perhaps  even  a 
shorter  period  of  time. 

The  way  the  bill  was  reported,  it  would 
require  the  Royalty  Tribunal  to  make  its 
adjustments  every  10  years.  The  cycle 
would  be  every  decade.  My  amendment 
would  require  that  there  be  a  review 
every  7  years. 

It  seems  to  me  that  with  the  changing 
economic  circumstances  that  exist  in  this 
country,  the  way  we  can  have  a  rapid 
movement  in  revenues  from  one  year 
to  the  next,  it  is  not  fair  to  have  a  10- 
year  delay  between  reviews  of  the  royal- 
'ties  by  the  Tribunal. 

So  I  am  going  to  offer  an  amendment 
that  Is  very  simnle.  It  would  cut  back  the 
period  from  10  years  to  7  years  that  the 
Tribunal  would  be  making  these  adjust- 
ments. 

Initially,  when  a  vote  was  taken  in  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary — if  my  mem- 
ory is  correct — a  majority  of  the  com- 
t 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


STATE  TAXATION  OF  DEPOSI- 
TORIES ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  2672. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BuRDicK)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  (S.  2672)  to  extend  the 
State  Taxation  of  Depositories  Act. 

(The  amendment  of  the  House  is 
printed  in  the  Record  of  December  16, 

1975,  beginning  at  page  40803. » 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
this  amendment  as  an  effort  to  prompt 
passage  of  S.  2672  in  both  the  Senate  and 
tlie  House  and  move  the  bill  to  the  Pres- 
ident's desk  for  signature. 

S.  2672  contains  a  number  of  im- 
portant provisions  which  should  be 
promptly  written  into  law. 

The  first  section  will  extend  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  State  Taxation  of  De- 
positories Act  to  September  12. 1976.  This 
act  sought  to  defer  the  imposition  of  all 
types  of  "doing  business"  taxes  in  States 
other  than  the  States  in  which  deposi- 
tories have  their  principal  offices  until 
such  time  as  uniform  and  equitable 
methods  could  be  developed  for  de- 
termining jurisdiction  to  tax  and  for 
dividing  the  tax  base.  The  Advisory  Com- 
misj^ion  en  Intergovernmental  Relations 
completed  its  report  on  the  subject  on 
September  12,  1975.  Eir.ce  the  mora- 
torium in  the  act  expired  on  January  1, 

1976,  Congress  has  not  had  time  to  im- 
plement the  recon^mendatiors  of  the 
Commission.  This  amendment  will  ex- 
t^rd  the  moratorium  to  September  12. 
1976.  which  is  a  necessary  step  to  avoid 
confusion  and  chaos  in  this  complicated 
situation. 

The  second  provision  of  S.  2672  was 
offered  by  iterator  Brooke  on  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate  to  extend  NOW  accounts  to 


Another  section  of  the  bill  would 
amend  section  167  of  the  Truth  In  Lend- 
ing Act  to  remove  an  imlntended  liability 
from  those  credit-card  issuers  whose  par- 
ticipating merchants  opt  for  some  form 
of  two-tier  pricing.  Under  the  laws  of  a 
number  of  States,  discounts  imposed  at 
the  point  of  sale  may  be  counted  as 
part  of  the  finance  charges  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  State's  usury  laws. 

Other  House  amendments  to  S.  2672  in 
effect  prohibit  a  merchant  from  offering 
a  surcharge  to  a  cash  customer  in  lieu  of 
the  use  of  a  credit  card,  but  allow  a  dis- 
coimt  in  any  amount.  The  amendment 
now  before  us  would  restore  the  current 
5 -percent  limitation  on  the  amount  of  a 
discount  which  can  be  offered  and  would 
limit  the  effectiveness  of  the  surcharge 
provision  to  3  years  to  enable  Congress 
to  take  a  later  look  at  the  problem.  Since 
the  surcharge  Issue  Is  surroimded  in 
controversy  and  the  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Af- 
fairs were  quite  limited,  I  feel  that  it  is 
most  appropriate  to  give  Congress  the 
opportunity  to  review  the  matter  at  a 
later  date. 

A  most  needed  House  amendment  to 
S.  2672  which  I  fully  support  revises  sec- 
tion 130(f)  of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act 
to  authorize  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  delegate  to  an  official  or  employee  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  the  power 
to  issue  binding  interpretations  of  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act.  Under  the  cur- 
rent section  130(f)  a  creditofis.exempted 
from  liability  under  truth  in  lending 
when  he  acts  in  good  faith  in  conformity 
with  any  rule,  regulations,  or  interpreta- 
tion by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  This 
amendment  will  encourage  the  Board  to 
aid  those  acting  in  good  faith  to  comply 
with  the  law.  It  is  particularly  needed 
in  the  case  of  small  businesses  that  do 
not  have  expensive  legal  talent  to  aid 
them  in  conforming  with  this  complex 
law. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  am  not  In 
accord  with  every  provision  of  this  leg- 
islation, I  do  feel  that  on  balance  it  Is 
necessary  and  its  prompt  passage  is  in 
the  public  interest.  I  wish  to  commend 
both  the  chairman  of  the  full  Banking 
Committee  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee  for  their 
diligent  efforts  in  working  out  the  differ- 
ences that  existed  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President.   I 
move   that   the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
(Later  in  the  day  the  following  pro- 
ceedings occurred : ) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  action  of  the  Senate  in 
concurring  to  the  House  amendment  to 
S.  2672  be  reconsidered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate concur  in  the  House  amendment, 
with  the  following  amendments,  which  I 
send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 
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The  assistant  l^islatlve  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  2  of  the  House  engrossed  amend- 
ment, strike  out  lines  22  through  24  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  The  amendment  made  by  pcu'agraph 
(1)  shall  cease  to  be  e£Fectlve  upon  the  ez- 
pir3,tlon  of  3  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act." 

At  the  end  of  the  House  engrossed  amend- 
ment, add  the  following: 

"Sec.  4.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  takes 
effect  on  January  l,  1976." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  two  provisions  of  S.  2672  which  are 
critical  and  need  passage  by  the  Con- 
gress at  this  time.  The  first  of  these  is 
an  extension  of  the  moratorium  on  in- 
terstate taxation  of  depository  institu- 
tions imtil  September  12.  1976.  so  that 
the  Congress  may  have  time  to  consider 
legislation  reconmiended  by  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-100.  To 
have  the  moratorium  expire  before  Con- 
gress considers  the  basic  legislation 
would  be  disruptive. 

The  other  provision  relates  to  allowing 
all  Federal  financial  institutions  in  the 
six  New  England  States  to  offer  NOW  ac- 
counts. Federal  institutions  may  offer 
NOW  accounts  at  present  only  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  Hampshire.  However, 
other  New  England  States  are  permitting 
State  institutions  to  offer  NOW  accdunts. 
Federal  financial  institutions  will  be 
competitively  disadvantaged  without 
passage  of  this  bill. 

The  House  and  Senate  are-  in  full 
agreement  on  the,  content  and  urgency 
of  these  provisions. 

The  original  Senate-passed  version  of 
this  bill  also  included  a  provision  amend- 
ing the  Faif  Credit  Billing  Act,  to  ex- 
empt from  State  usury  laws  any  mer- 
chant discounts  offered  to  consumers 
who  pay  by  cash  rather  than  by  credit 
card.  This  exemption  provision  was  non- 
controversial  on  both  sides  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  is  continued  in  the  House 
amended  bill. 

But  the  House  version  contained  sev- 
eral new  items.  It  would  eliminate  the 
5-percent  limit  on  permissible  cash  dis- 
counts, and  would  speciflcal^  prohibit 
the  imposition  of  surcharges  on  credit 
card  customers.  In  addition  the  House 
amendment  would  authorize  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  delegate  to  its  staff  the 
authority  to  issue  interpretations  or  ap- 
provals that  would  have  binding  effect  in 
subsequent  litigation  over  violations  of 
the  Truth  in  Lending  Act.  That  is,  com- 
pliance with  such  an  interpretation 
would  constitute  an  absolute  defense  to 
a  creditor  until  that  interpretation  was 
reversed  by  higher  authority. 

There  is  clearly  some  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  Hou^  and  some 
Members  of  the  Senate  on  the  merits  of 
these  provisions.  The  responsive  amend- 
ments I  have  just  offered  are  intended 
to  reduce  the  differences  between  the 
two  Houses  sufficiently  to  get  this  im- 
portant bill  passed. 

The  amendments  I  offer  would  rein- 
state the  5-percent  limit  on  permissible 
discounts,  to  assure  that  creditors  are 
not  tempted  to  lure  customers  with  large. 
artificial  "discounts"  based  on  inflated 
cash  prices.  These  amendments  would 


also  put  a  3-year  limit  on  the  ban  against 
surcharges,  so  that  the  Congress  would 
be  forced  to  review  this  matter  again 
within  that  time.  That  review  obviously 
could  consider  not  only  the  qii^tion 
whether  both  discounts  and  surcharges 
should  be  pmnitted  but  also  whether 
the  5-percent\||nit  should  be  retained  or 
whether  other  adjustments  are  needed 
in  the  rules  on  two-tier  pricing. 

The  Senate  in  turn  would  be  accepting 
the  House  provision  concerning  the  dele- 
gation to  Federal  Reserve  Board  .staff  of 
the  authority  to  issue  binding  interpreta- 
tions of  the  law  and  regulations. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  important  pro- 
visions in  this  bill  which  should  not  be 
delayedl  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  House  will  be  agreeable  to  the 
amendments  I  am  offering  in  a  spirit  of 
compromise,  and  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
accept  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun.  'v 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  tiie 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Frank  A.  Shrontz,  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


UNIFORM  SERVICES  UNIVERSITY 
OF  THE  HEALTH  SCIENCES 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Uniform  Services  University  of  the 
Health  Sciences. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  ei;,hloc. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  U.S.  Air  Force. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  ARMY 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sim'dry  nominations  in  the 
U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  NAVY 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Earl  F.  Rectanus  to  be  a 
vice  admiral. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEP— WitEbut 
objection,  the  nomination'lsconsidered 
and  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S '  DESK— AIR  FORCE, 
ARMY,  NAVY,  AND  MARINE  CORPS 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in  the 
Air  Force,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the 
Marine  Corps  which  had  been  placed  on 
the  Secretan''s  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
simie  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidait,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask. 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BILL  KOCH  WINS  OLYMPIC  SILVER 
MEDAL 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  as  an  avid 
cross-country  skier,  I  want  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
achievement  of  a  fellow  Vermonter.  Bill 
Koch's  cross-country  skiing  ability  re- 
sembles mine  in  about  the  way  a  jet 
plane  resembles  a  Piper  Cub.  Nonethe- 
less, it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I 
salute  his  achievements. 
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It  is  something  that  makes  all  Ver- 
monters  proud,  and  I  Icnow  that  It  is  seen 
with  piide  by  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
all  Americans. 

His  winning  of  a  silvef^medal,  the  first 
time  an  American  has  in  the  12th  Olym- 
pics— in  fact,  the  first  American  to  win 
such  a  medal — in  Nordic  cross-coimtry 
skiing  is  a  matter  that  should  be  noted,  I 
believe,  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  sports  section — in  fact, 
the  lead  article  in  that  newspaper — be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  f  oUows : 

Koch  Stuns  Nordic  Skuxs,  KtAMicn 
(By  Leonard  Shapiro) 

Innsbkuck,  Austria.  February  5. — Bill  Koch 
Is  supposed  to  be  America's  best  cross-coun- 
try skier.  But  what  does  that-^  mean  when 
there  are  barely  a  hundred  of  his  countrymen 
who  compete  regularly  In  his  grueling  spe- 
cialty? 

To  Koch,  It  meant  very  little  at  aU.  "I'm 
not  satisfied  with  being  No.  1  In  t^e  X7.S.." 
he  told  an  Interviewer  recently.  "I  want  to 
finish  consistently  In  the  top  10  Interna- 
tionally." 

Today.  Koch  Is  satisfied.  On  a  rolling  cross- 
country course  in  the  nearby  town  of  See- 
feld,  he  skied  the  race  of  his  life  In  the 
Olympic  30-kllometer  cross-country  competi- 
tion. He  won  himself  a  sUver  medal  for  fin- 
ishing second  behind  a  Soviet  soldier,  Sergei 
Bavalley. 

No  American  In  the  long  history  of  Olym- 
pic Nordic  skiing  had  ever  accomplished  that 
feat.  No  American,  In  fact,  had  ever  finished 
among  the^p  10. 

But  then,^Koch,  a  20-year -old  resident  of 
Guilford,  Vt.^4ft  not  like  many  Americans. 
For  one,  he  doesh't  mind  a  little  pain.  Or 
even  a  lot  of  lt..,A|id  cross-country  skiing  at 
30  kilometers — 18  miles,  give  or  take  a  few 
meters — can  hurt  a  loti 

"Ninety-five  per  cent  of  this  sport  Is  men- 
tal," he  said  today.  "The  main  thing  you 
have  to  do  Is  keep  your  concentration.  When 
you're  going  hard,  the  physical  pain  can 
really  mess  you  up. 

"Every  muscle  In  your  body  hurts.  You 
can  easily  start  to  feel  sorry  for  yourself." 

That  did  not  happen  to  Koch  today  at 
Seefeld.  He  wound  up  leaving  the  starting 
gate  seventh  In  a  67-man  field,  and  when  he 
received  that  number,  "I  couldn't  believe  It. 
It's  always  been  my  lucky  number.  I  had  a 
feeling  this  was  going  to  be  my  day." 

In  Olympic  cross  country,  competitors  go 
off  at  30-second  Intervals.  Each  man  Is  timed 
Indlvldiially  and  even  though  there  Is  fre- 
quent passing  of  other  skiers  along  the 
route,  no  one  knows  for  certain  who  the  win- 
ner Is  until  the  whole  field  has  come  home. 

"We  had  checkpoints  set  up  at  5.5,  11.1. 
15.3  and  20  kilometers,"  said  Marty  Hall, 
Koch's  coach.  "We  could  see  that  he  was 
doing  well,  although  he  was  airipl.i.ii  i>  i  and 
down  a  bit  at  the  start.  We  yelled  at  him  a 
few  times  to  get  him  stabilized. 

"At  20  kilometers,  he  wa-  10  s'jr'n-d-  ?.hea'1 
of  the  f^lrd-place  man  and.  at  23  kilometers. 
he  h.1'1  increi^ed  his  margin  to  26  seronds.  I 
knew  then  he  should  get  the  silver.  e"en 
though  tho  last  so- en  kllomster?  baa  some 
roiiT!^  te'raln" 

"I  didn't  save  anything  for  the  end."  Koch 
said.  "Yon  con't  at  my  age  (20)  or  you're  not 
doing  your  Job.  You  give  It  all  you  have  and 
you  either  die  or  you  do  It." 

Koch  ha?  been  doing  it  m^Pt  of  hi-  ll'e  He 
wa?  raided  on  a  100-acre  farm  In  th"  back- 
woods of  Vermont  and  said  he  learned  to 


ski  cross  country  out  of  necessity.  "That's 
how  I  got  to  school.  It  was  about  10  kilo- 
meters away,  through  the  woods.  We  had  a 
path,  and  I  used  It." 

HI  3  father  competed  often  In  local  skl- 
Jumplng  events  and  Koch  tried  that  sport,  as 
well.  "I  kept  going  to  the  meets  and  I  saw 
them  have  this  croas-country  competition.  I 
fust  decjriethtp  try  It. 

"In  1973.  I  Started  a  five-year  plan.  I  felt 
then  that  when  I  reached  22  in  1978.  I  would 
be  at  my  peak.  I  guess  right  now  I'm  Just  a 
UtUe  ahead." 

Kocn  admits  that  his  parents  support  him 
financially  "and  they  will  as  long  as  I  do 
well."  he  said.  He  was  accepted  to  Mlddle- 
bury  College  In  Vermont  In  1973,  and  will 
enroU  when  he  la  through  with  skl-raclng. 
But  that  may  not  happen  very  soon  the  way 
he  talks  about  It. 

"Why  do  I  do  It?  Well.  It  could  be  a  form 
of  expression.  It's  always  been  a  way  at  life 
for  me.  It  feels  so  good  to  train.  I  enjoy  It. 
I'm  kind  of  a  loner,  anyway,  and  most  of  the 
time  It  really  isn't  that  painful. 

"It's  a  very  lonely  sport.  But  It  feels  good 
to  me  to  have  my  mind  do  the  best  It  can  do 
and  my  body  do  the  best  It  can  do.  That  to 
me  Is  an  accomplishment." 

Koch's  achievement  here  Is  expected  to 
give  a  major  lift  to  cross-country  skiing  In 
the  U.S.  Many  Americans  are  ttOclng  up  the 
sport,  preferring  the  lonely  and  lovely  treks 
through  woods  and  rolling  hillside  to  the 
endless  lift  lines  at  downhill  areas. 

"I  would  be  very  happy  about  that."  he 
said  before  heading  back  to  the  Qlymplc 
Village  and  more  training  In  preparation  for 
Sunday's   15-kllometer  event,   his  specialty. 

"But  that's  not  why  I'm  here.  I  race  to 
satisfy  myself.  That's  what  I  consider  most 
Important.  I'm  very  proud  of  that  medal.  I 
still  can't  believe  this  has  happened.  But  I 
think  I  can  do  better." 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimou3<consent  that  the  order  for  tiie 
quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  EMPLOYEE 
OP  THE  OFFICE  OF  SENATOR 
JACKSON  TO  APPEAR  AS  A  WIT- 
NESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  ronsideratlon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  382)  authorizing  Oer.e 
Tollefson.  an  employee  In  the  office  of  Sen- 
ator Jackson,  to  appear  as  a  witness  In  the 
case  of  United  States  v.  Edward  Joseph  Biitt 
and  James  Paul  Brltt. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

^  S.  ^ES.  382 

Whereas  In  tl^.e  case  of  United  States  of 
America  v.  Edward  Joseph  Brltt  and  James 


Paul  Britt  (No.  75-388  Criminal),  pending 
In  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  New  Mexico,  a  subpena  has  been 
Issued  by  the  court  and  addressed  to  Gene 
ToUefson,  an  employee  In  the  office  of  Sena- 
tor Jackson,  directing  him  to  appear,  to  give 
testimony,  and  to  bring  with  him  certain 
reports  and  letters  In  the  office  files  of  Sena- 
tor Jackson:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  by  the  privileges  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  no  evidence  un- 
der the  control  and  In  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  can.  by  the  man- 
date of  process  of  the  ordinary  courts  of 
Justice,  be  taken  from  such  control  or  posses- 
sion but  by  permission  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  2.  By  the  privileges  of  the  Senate, 
Information  secured  by  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Senate  pursuant  to  their  official  duties 
may  not  be  revealed  without  the  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

Sec.  3.  When  It  api>ear8  that  testimony  of 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate  is  needed 
for  use  In  any  court  for  the  promotion  of 
Justice,  the  Senate  wlU  take  such  order  there- 
on as  win  promote  the  ends  of  Justice  con- 
sistently with  the  privileges  and  rights  of 
the  Senate. 

Sec.  4.  Gene  Tollefson,  an  employee  in  the 
office  of  Senator  Jackson,  U  authorized.  In 
response  to  a  subpena  Issued  by  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  New 
Mexico  In  the  case  of  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica v.  Edward  Joseph  Brltt  and  James  Paul 
Brltt.  to  appear  as  a  witness  and  to  testify 
In  such  case. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  New  Mexico. 


RECESS  UNTIL  12:30  P.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  until  the  hour  of  12:30  this 
afternoon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  11:21  a.m.,  recessed  until  12:30  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 

( Ib£r   \^EICKER  ) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  rojl. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  a 
nomination  reported  earlier  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Moi- 
GAN).  The  nomination  will  be  stated. 


INTERNATIONAL  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
>   AGENCrX" 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Galen  L.  Stone,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  the  Deputy  Representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 
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•Hie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
obJectUm,  the  nomination  Is  considered 
and  conflnned. 

Mr.  MANSFEEU}.  Mr.  President,  I 
request  that  the  President  be  notified. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  de 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  167— 
TO  AMEND  THE  RAILROAD  RE- 
VITALIZATION  AND  REGULATORY 
REFORM  ACT  OP  1976 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Railroad  Revitallzation  and  R^u- 
latory  Reform  Act  of  1976,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
tiUe. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  167)  to  amend 
the  Railroad  Revitallzation  and  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1976. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  v/iU  proceed  to  its 
immediate  consideration,  and,  without 
objection,  the  joint  resolution  will  be 
considered  to  have  been  read  the  second 
time  at  length. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  this 
Joint  resolution  merely  makes  three  tech- 
nical amendments  to  S.  2718,  which  was 
signed  into  law  by  the  President  yester- 
day. These  amendn^c^nts  have  been 
agreed  to  by  alls  coiicemed.  They  are 
needed  to  assure  a  smooth  certification 
procedure  before  the  special  court  on 
February  17,  if  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  by  the  Senator  fnmi  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartkk)  . 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Mb.  Hartkx 

This  Joint  resolution  merely  makes  three 
technical  amendments  to  S.  2718,  which  was 
signed  Into  law  by  the  President  yesterday. 
These  amendments  have  been  agreed  to  by 
aU  concerned,  and  are  needed  to  assure  a 
smooth  certification  procedure  before  the 
Special  Court  on  February  17,  If  necessary. 

The  first  amendment  Is  a  technical  amend- 
ment to  correct  the  subsection  lettering  In 
section  301  of  the  Regional  RaU  Reorganlza- 
Uon  A^  of  1973,  as  amended  by  the  Railroad 


BevltallBatlon  and  Regulatory  Beform  Act 
of  1976. 

Tbe  seccHid  amendment  relates  to  the  date 
on  which  the  Aasodation  has  to  certify  the 
transfer  of  properties  to  the  Special  Court. 

The  Railroad  Revitallzation  and  Regula- 
tory Reform  Act  of  1976  amended  the  Re- 
gional RaU  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  to 
provide  that  the  time  for  deUvery  of  a  certi- 
fied copy  of  the  final  system  plan  may  be 
extended  to  a  date  preocrlbed  In  a  notice 
filed  by  the  United  States  BaUway  Associa- 
tion no  later  than  February  10,  1976.  How- 
ever, bcMed  on  the  actual  datis  of  enactment 
of  the  1976  Act,  profitable  railroads  t6  whom 
rail  properties  might  be  ccmveyed  pursuant 
to  tlM  final  system  plan  under  the  1973  Act 
may  accept  or  decline  to  accept  the  offers 
after  February  10.  The  decision  of  these  prof- 
itable railroads  could  affect  the  ability  of 
the  Association  to  provide  for  an  efficient 
and  orderly  conveyance  of  raU  properties 
under  the  1973  Act.  Accordingly,  It  Is  pro- 
posed to  extend  the  latest  date  for  the  Asso- 
ciation to  provide  such  notice  from  Febru- 
ary 10  to  February  17. 

■me  third  amendment  is  to  correct  a  tech- 
nical error  made  In  the  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion which  itself  contained  technical  amend- 
ments to  the  Railroad  Revitallzation  and 
Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976.     ' 

Item  87  In  the  Concurrent  Resolution  In- 
advertently changed  the  word  "Association" 
to  "Corporation",  as  It  previously  had  ap- 
peared In  the  phrase  "In  his  capacity  as  a 
director  of  the  Association".  To  carry  out 
the  Intent  of  the  Conferees  requires  change- 
Ing  the  world  "Corporation"  back  to  "Asso- 
ciation". , 

The  Joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  167) 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  612 (m) 
of  the  Railroad  Revitallzation  and  Regula- 
tory Reform  Act  of  1976,  Public  Law  94-210, 
Is  amended  by  striking  "(h) "  and  Inserting  'n 
lieu  thereof  "(1)"  and  by  striking  "(1)"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(J)". 

Sec.  2.  Section  209(c)(4)  of  the  Regional 
RaU  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (45  UJ8.C. 
719(c)  (4)  is  amended  by  striking  "February 
10,  1976"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Feb- 
ruary 17, 1976." 

Sec.  3.  Section  301(1)  of  the  Regional  RaU 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (45  US.C.  741 
(1) )  is  amended  by  striking  "In  his  capacity 
as  a  director  of  the  Corporation"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "in  his  capacity  as  a 
director  of  the  Association". 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P  Ji. 


SUBSTITUTION  OP  SENATOR  BUCK- 
LEY POTl  SENATOR  PEARSON  AS  A 
CONFEREE— HJl.  200 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Bucklet)  be  ap- 
pointed a  conferee  in  lieu  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  for  the  con- 
ference on  H.R.  200.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presldeiit.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  B«*nft^  stand 
in  recess  until  2  p  jn.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  12:36  pjn.  recessed  until  2  pjn.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
(Mr.  Beall)  . 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  MAKE  TECH- 
NICAL AND  CLERICAL  CORItEC- 
TIONS  IN  ENGROSSMENT  OF  SEN- 
ATE JOINT  RESOLUTION  1«7 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  /authorized  to  make 
teclinical  and  clerical  corrections  in  the 
engrossment  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
167. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SANTA  MONICA  MOUNTAINS  AND 
SEASHORE  URBAN  RECREATION 
AREA 

Mr.'MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  again  of  Cal- 
endar No.  559,  S.  1640. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  titie. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  folldws: 

A  biU*  (8.  1640)  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Santa  Monica  Mmiwt»<n« 
and  Seashore  Urban  Recreation  Area  in  the 
State  of  California,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  ho  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bUl,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

On  page  1,  in  line  4,  after  "natural,"  in- 
sert "archeological,". 

On  page  2,  in  Une  7,  after  "management" 
Insert  "and  preservation". 

On  page  4,  in  line  3,  after  "region"  insert 
"and  the  Secretary  shaU  appoint  four  rep- 
resentatives from  the  pubUc-at-large  as 
nonvoting  citizen  advisers:  Provided  further. 
That,  If  the  State  of  California  adopts  com- 
prehensive planning  legislation  for  the  Santa 
Monica  Mountains,  such  legislation  provides 
for  a  Commission  to  develop  a  plan  for  the 
area,  and  the  Secretary  determines  the  plan 
vrill  be  implemented,  the  Secretary  shall  ap- 
point the  members  of  such  Commission  in 
lieu  of  the  procedure  established  by  this 
section." 

On  page  4,  beginning  in  line  19,  after  "(l)'^ 
strike  out  "the  development  of  public  recrea- 
tional faculties;  (2)  preservation  of  signifi- 
cant natural,  cultural,  or  historical  values, 
including  areas  which  because  of  their  local, 
r^lonal,  or  other  ecological  Importance, 
should  be  preserved  in  their  natural  state". 

And  insert  "preservation  of  significant 
natural,  cultural,  or  historic  values,  includ- 
ing areas  which  because  of  their  local,  re- 
gional, or  other  ecological  importance,  should 
be  preserved  in  their  natural  state;  (2)  the 
development  of  pubUc  recreational  facu- 
lties;". 

On  page  5,  in  line  14,  after  "Include",  In-i 
sert  "acquisition  of  fee  or  less  than  fee  In- 
terests In  land  and/or  waters;".' 
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On  page  6,  In  line  19,  after  the  semicolon, 
strike  out  "acquisition  of  fee  or  less  than  fee 
Interests  In  land  and/or  waters;". 

On  page  6,  beglnixlng  with  line  7,  strike 
out: 

Sxc.  8.  The  Secretary  and  the  heads  of 
other  Federal  agencies  shall  cooperate  with 
the  Commission  In  the  formulation  of  the 
plan  upon  the  requAt  of  the  Commission 
and  to  the  extent  of  available  funds. 

And  Insert : 

Skc.  8.  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
National  Park  Service,  shall  assist  the  Com- 
mission In  (1)  identifying  specific  areas 
which  are  suitable  for  recreational  facilities 
and  areas  of  significant  natural,  historical, 
or  cultural  values,  (3)  developing  appropri- 
ate methods  by  which  such  areas  may  be 
preserved  for  public  benefit,  and  (3)  Inter- 
preting the  significant  natural,  historical,  or 
cultural  values  Identified  In  the  plan.  In 
addition,  the  Secretary  and  the  heads  of 
other  Federal  agencies  shall  cooperate  with 
the  Commission  In  the  formulation  of  the 
plan  upon  the  request  of  the  Commission 
and  to  the  extent  of  available  funds. 

On  page  8.  In  line  7.  after  "to"  insert 
"Implement  the  plan"  and  strike  out  "carry 
It  out". 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  finds,  (a)  there  are  significant 
scenic,  recreational,  educational,  sclentlflc. 
natural,  archeologlcal.  and  public  hetlth 
vahies  provided  by  the  Santa  Monica  wtin- 
talns  and  adjacent  coastline  area,  (b)  %here 
Is  a  national  Interest  In  protecting  and  pre- 
serving those  values  for  the  residents  of  and 
visitors  to  the  area,  (c)  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  the  provision  of  recreational,  edu- 
cational, and  scientific  opportunities,  the 
preservation  of  scenic  ar.d  natural  areas,  and 
the  safeguarding  of  the  health  of  the  public 
who  live.  work,  and  play  In  or  visit  the  area 
rests  with  the  State  of  California  and  the 
various  local  units  of  government  having 
Jurisdiction  over  the  area,  (d)  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  multi-State  and  National  signifi- 
cance of  some  of  the  recreational  values,  the 
Federal  Oovernment  has  an  Interest  In  the 
management  and  preservation  of  the  re- 
sources and  should  assist  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Its  local  units  of  government  In 
fulfilling  their  responsibilities,  and  (e)  the 
State  of  California  and  Its  local  units  of 
government  have  authority  to  prevent  or 
minimize  adverse  uses  of  the  Santa  Monica 
Mountains  and  adjacent  coastline  area  and 
can.  to  a  great  extent,  protect  the  health, 
safety,  and  general  welfare  by  the  use  of  its 
authorities.  ^' 

Sec.  2.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  (1) 
to  provide  for  the  preservation  of  the  out- 
standing natural  features  and  c^n  undevel- 
oped land  and  water  resources  of  the  Santa 
Monica  Mountains  and  nearby  seashore  areas 
In  California.  (2)  to  assure  the  protection  of 
the  public  health  by  preserving  the  airshed 
of  the  region,  and  (3)  to  provide  adequate 
outdoor  recreation  facilities  and  opportuni- 
ties for  the  people  of  the  Los  Angeles  metro- 
politan area. 

Sec.  3.  There  Is  hereby  established  the 
Santa  Monica  Mountains  and  Seashore  Urban 
Recreation  Area  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  'recreation  area.") .  The  boundaries  of  the 
recreation  area  shall  be  those  generally  de- 
pleted as  "Study  Area  Boundary"  on  the 
maps  comprising  appendix  B  of  the  report 
prepared  by  the  Pacific  Southwest  Region  of 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  published  In  1973,  entitled 
"Santa  Monica  Mountains  Study",  which 
shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  public  In- 
spection in  the  offices  of  the  Department  of 
Interior.  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 


The  boundaries  of  the  recreation  area  may 
be  revised  from  time  to  time  by  the  commis- 
sion established  In  section  4  of  this  Act  In 
the  same  manner  as  set  forth  herein  for 
preparation  and  approval  of  land  use  plans 
except  that  the  total  area  within  the  recre- 
ation area  may  not  exceed  two  hundred  and 
five  thousand  acres. 

8«c.  4.  Planning  Commission. — Within 
one  year  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall 
establish  a  planning  commission  for  the 
recreation  area  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Commission") . 

Sec.  5.  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  not  more  than  twelve  memliers  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  from  recommendations 
submitted  to  blm  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  California  and  the  chief  executive 
officers  of  such  local  unite  of  government. 
Including  counties  and  municipalities,  which 
have  Jurisdiction  over  the  recreation  area; 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary  shall  Insure  a 
balance  in  representation  between  State  and 
local  Jurisdictions  and  appropriate  repre- 
sentation from  Jurisdictions  having  major 
responsibilities  in  the  region  and  the  Secre- 
tary shall  appoint  four  representatives  from 
the  public  at  large  as  nonvottnjg  citizen  ad- 
visers :  Provided  further.  That.  If  the  State  of 
California-  adopte  comprehensive  planning 
legl!;latlon  for  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains, 
such  legislation  provides  for  a  Commission 
to  develop  a  plan  for  the  area,  and  the  Sec- 
retary determines  the  plan  will  be  Imple- 
mented, the  Secretary  shall  appoint  the 
members  of  such  Commission  In  lieu  of  the 
procedure  established  by  this  section.  The 
Secretary  shall  designate  a  member  of  the 
Commission  to  serve  as  Chairman. 

Sec.  6.  The  function  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  to  ''■'relop  a  plan  for  the  develop- 
ment (If  any)  and  use  of  the  land  and  water 
resources  of  the  recreation  area. 

Sec.  7.  The  plan  shall  Include,  but  need  not 
be  limited  to — 

(a)  &n  Identification  of  specific  areas 
which  are  suitable  for  (1)  the  development 
of  public  recreational  facilities;  (2)  preser- 
vation of  significant  natural,  cultural,  or  his- 
torical values.  Including  areas  which  because 
of  their  local,  regional,  or  other  ecological 
Importance,  should  be  preserved  In  their 
natural  state;  and  (3)  public  or  private  uses 
which  are  compatible  with  and  which  would 
not  significantly  Impair  the  scenic,  natural, 
recreatonal,  educational,  and  scientific  values 
present  In  the  area  and  which  would  not 
have  a  significant  adverfte  effect  on  the  air 
quality  of  the  Los  Angeles-San  u  Monica 
area; 

(b)  provision  for  the  preservation  of  and 
public  access  to  beaches  and  costal  uplands, 
undeveloped  Inland  stream  drainage  basins, 
and  existing  park  roads  and  scenic  corridors; 

(c)  a  specific  land  use  program  to  be  Im- 
plemented which  may  Include  acquisition  of 
fee  or  less  than  fee  Intereste  In  land  and/or 
waters;  the  use  of  the  constltutlonsil  author- 
ity of  the  State  to  regulate  the  use  of  land 
and  water;  other  noncompensatory  laijd  use 
regulations  which  may  be  appropriate:  com- 
pensatory land  use  regulations;  tax  Incen- 
tives; acquisition  of  fee  or  less  than  fee  In- 
terests In  land  and/or  waters;  or  any  com- 
bination of  lJ»nd  use  methods  which  the 
Commission  jeems  will  best  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  this  Act;  and 

(d)  the  Identification  of  the  unite  of  State 
or  local  government  which  will  be  responsi- 
ble for  Implementing  the  program:  Provided, 
That  the  plan  may  not  propose  an  expendi- 
ture of  Federal  funds  greater  than  tSO.OOO,- 
(XK)  exclusive  of  funds  available  under  other 
Federal  programs  Including,  but  not  limited 
to,  section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act,  and  the  Historic  Preservation  Act 
of  19«6. 


Sec.  8.  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
National  Park  Service,  shall  assist  the  Com- 
mission In  (1)  identifying  specific  areas 
which  are  suitable  for  recreational  facilities 
and  areas  of  significant  natural,  historical,  or 
cultural  values,  (2)  developing  appropriate 
methods  by  which  such  areas  may  be  pre- 
served for  public  benefit,  and  (3)  Interpret- 
ing the  significant  natural,  historical,  or  cul- 
tural values  Identified  In  the  plan.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Secretary  and  the  heads  of  other 
Federal  agencies  shall  cooperate  with  the 
Commission  In  the  formulation  of  the  plan 
upon  the  request  of  the  Commission  and  to 
the  extent  of  available  funds. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  employees  of  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment shall  serve  without  additional  com- 
pensation as  such.  All  other  members  shall 
receive  $100  per  diem  when  actually  engaged 
In  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  reimburse  all  Com- 
mission members  for  necessary  travel  and 
subsistence  expenses  Incurred  by  them  In 
the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

(c)  Financial  and  administrative  services 
(Including  those  relating  to  payment  of 
compensation,  budgeting,  accounting,  finan- 
cial reporting,  personnel,  and  procurement) 
shall  be  provided  by  the  Department  from 
the  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  have  the  power 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
additional  personnel  and  such  temix>rary 
and  Intermittent  services  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  duties,  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  the  civil  service  laws  and  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  and  It  shall  have 
the  power  to  hold  hearings  and  administer 
oaths. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  act  by  affirma- 
tive vote  of  a  majority  thereof.  Vacancies 
shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  appointment. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  submit 
Its  plan  to  the  Secretary  who  shall,  within 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  of  the  day  it 
Is  submitted  to  him,  either  approve  or  dis- 
approve the  plan. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  the  plan 
If  he  finds  that  (1)  the  Commission  has  af- 
forded adequate  opportunity  In  the  metro- 
politan area  for  public  comment  on  the  plan, 
and  such  comment  was  received  and  consid- 
ered in  the  plan  or  revision  as  presented  to 
him;  (2)  the  State  and  local  unite  of  govern- 
ment Identified  in  the  plan  as  resiK>nslbIe 
for  implementing  ite  provisions  have  the 
necessary  legislative  authority  to  implement 
the  plan,  and  the  chief  executive  officers  of 
the  State  and  local  unite  of  government  have 
indicated  their  intention  to  utilize  such  au- 
thority In  Implementation  of  the  plan  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  program  established  by 
the  Commission;  (3)  the  plan,  if  inyile- 
mented,  would  preserve  significant  naftral 
or  historical  values  and  provide  Increased 
outdoor  recreation  opportunities  for  persons 
residing  In  the  urban  areas;  and  (4)  Imple- 
mentation of  the  plan  would  not  have  a 
serlotis  adverse  Impact  on  the  air  quality  of 
the  Los  Angeles-Santa  Monica  region.  Prior 
to  making  his  finding  on  the  air  quality  Im- 
pact of  the  plan,  the  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

(c)  If  the  Secretary  disapproves  the  plan 
or  revision  he  shall  advise  the  Commission 
of  the  reasons  therefor  together  with  his  rec- 
ommendations for  revision.  The  plan,  follow- 
ing Ite  disapproval,  may  be  resubmitted  to 
the  Secretary  for  his  approval  In  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Commission. 

(d)  Upon  approval  of  the  plan,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  publish  a  notice  thereof  in  the 
Federal  Register  and  shall  transmit  copies  of 
the  plan  together  with  bis  commente  to  the 
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President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

(e)  No  revision  to  an  approved  plan  may 
be  made  without  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary. The  Secretary  shall  either  approve  or 
disapprove  a  proposed  revision  within  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  from  the  date  on 
which  it  is  submitted  to  him.  Whenever  the 
Secretary  approves  a  revision,  he  shall  pub- 
lish notice  thereof  In  the  Federal  Register. 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Upon  approval  of  the  plan, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  grante  In  the  total 
amount  of  $50,000,000  to  the  State  or  local 
units  of  government  Identified  In  the  ap- 
proved plan  for  the  recreation  area  as  having 
responsibility  for  Implementing  ite  provi- 
sions. Such  grante  shall  be  made  upon  appli- 
cation of  such  State  or  local  unite  of  govern- 
ment, shall  be  supplemental  to  any  other 
Federal  financial  assistence  for  any  purpose, 
and  shall  be  subject  to  such  reasonable  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  deems  neces- 
sary to  effectuate  the  piirposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec  12.  There  Is  hereby  established  a  spe-. 
clal  account  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
Stetes  for  the  purpose  of  holding  moneys  to 
be  used  for  grante,  pursuant  to  section  11  of 
this  Act,  to  the  State  or  local  unite  of  govern- 
ment. There  shall  be  covered  Into  such  spe- 
cial account,  $50,000,000  from  revenues  due 
and  payable  to  the  United  States  under  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (67  Stat. 
462)  as  amended  and/or  under  the  Act  of 
June  4,  1920  (41  Stat.  813)  as  amended, 
which  would  be  otherwise  credited  to  miscel- 
laneous recelpte  of  the  Treasury.  Moneys  cov- 
ered Into  the  account  shall  be  used  only  for 
grante  made  pursuant  to  section  11  of  this 
Act  and  shall  be  available  for  expenditure 
only  when  appropriated  therefor. 

Sec.  13.  AppRopaiATioNs. — ^They  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Commission  established  pur- 
suant to  section  3,  including  salaries  and 
other  expenses  incident  to  the  preparation 
or  revision  of  a  land -use  program,  such  sums 
annually  as  may  be  necessary,  and  for  grante 
to  the  Stete  and  local  unite  of  government  to 
Implement  a  land-use  program  approved 
pursuant  to  section  10  of  this  Act,  $50,000,000 
from  the  special  account  created  in  section 
12  of  this  Act. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
PILE  REPORTS  ON  FEBRUARY  12. 

1976 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  pursuant  to 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  92,  all 
committees  be  authorized  to  fQe  their 
reports  on  Thursday,  February  12,  1976, 
Ijetween  10  a.m.  and  3  pjn.,  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SANTA  MONICA  MOUNTAINS  AND 
SEASHORE  URBAN  RECREATION 
AREA 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1640)  to  pro- 
'vlde  for  the  establishment  of  the  Santa 


Monieia  Mountains  and  Seashore  Urban 
Recreation  Area  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  for  other  purix)ses. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr*  President,  this 
legislation  proposes  a  new  direction  in 
our  national  commitment  to  preserve 
and  protect  our  natural  heritage  for  ttie 
benefit  of  the  American  people.  The 
traditional  approaches  have  all  been 
basically  one-dimensional.  Either  State 
or  local  governments,  occasionally  with 
Federal  financial  suppwrt,  have  acted  or 
the  entire  burden  has  been  placed  on  the 
Federal  Government.  Only  rarely  have 
all  levels  of  government  joined  in  exer- 
cising their  authorities  and  expertise  to 
protect  an  area.  This  legislation  man- 
dates just  such  a  joint  effort. 

Overrellance  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  sole  reliance  on  State  and  local 
governments  threatens  both  our  national 
heritage  and  national  and  local  re- 
sources. Increasingly,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  being  asked  to  preserve  urban 
open  land  because  local  governments  are 
im Willing  or  unable  to  act.  Local  govern- 
ments, on  the  other  hand,  are  beset  by  a 
multitude  of  critical  urban  demands  and 
are  hard  pressed  to  devote  needed  re- 
sources to  major  recreation  and  con- 
servation projects. 

We  now  need  a  Federal  commitment 
to  assist  those  State  and  local  units  of 
government  which  are  willing  to  make 
the  difBcult  urban  planning  decisions 
which  must  be  made  if  our  urban  areas 
are  not  to  strangle  on  their  own  growth. 

The  decisions  to  call  a  halt  to  un- 
planned and  haphazard  development 
and  to  pursue  the  preservation  of  open 
space  and  recreation  areas  rather  than 
to  develop  an  increased  tax  base  are  hard 
ones  to  make.  But  if  we  are  to  avoid  the 
mistakes  of  the  past,  we  must  begin  to 
act  at  all  levels  of  government  to  pre- 
serve what  remains  and  recover  what  we 
have  lost. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  our  conserva- 
tion and  recreation  history  consist  solely 
of  defeats.  The  victories  which  have 
been  won  in  preserving  something  of  our 
heritage  are  impressive:  The  Redwoods, 
the  Everglades,  the  Grand  Canyon  and 
other  imits  of  the  National  Park  System 
are  prime  examples.  But  the  price  has 
been  high. 

If  there  were  no  inflation,  no  land 
price  escalation,  and  no  new  additions 
to  the  National  Park  System,  it  would 
take  10  years  at  current  rates  of  funding 
to  complete  the  present  backlog  of  land 
acquisition  for  authorized  units  of  the 
National  Park  System.  For  acquisition  of 
naniral  forest  areas,  the  prospect  is  even 
more  bleak.  Current  estimates  for  land 
acquisition  for  forest  areas  are  approx- 
imately $1.4  billion.  The  tptal  Federal 
recreation  land  acquisition  backlog  for 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  Forest 
Service,  and  the  National  Park  Service 
is  in  excess  of  .$3  billion.  That  $3  billion 
backlog,  however,  is  dwarfed  by  the  $40 
billion  needs  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  acquisition  of  recreation  and 
preservation  areas. 

The  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
was  created  to  provide  a  source  of  fund- 
ing for  Federal  recreation  land  acquisl-g 
tion  and  for  a  matching  grant  program 


of  assistance  to  States.  Almost  from  its 
inception,  the  fund's  resources  have  been 
outdistanced  by  the  demands  placed  on 
It  At  present,  $300  million  a  year  is  de- 
posited in  the  fund.  Of  that  amount, 
$70  million  is  allocated  to  the  National 
Park  Service  which  is  not  enough  to 
match  inflation  and  land  price  escala- 
tion, much  less  to  cut  into  the  backlog 
of  acquisition  needs  of  the  National  Park 
Service. 

During  the  last  Congress,  and  again 
this  Congress,  the  Senate  has  passed 
legislation  which  I  introduced  to  in- 
crease the  level  of  funding  to  the  land 
and  water  conservation  f  imd.  That  legis- 
lation was  and  is  critically  needed,  but 
It  is  not  the  entire  answer.  The  pres- 
sures on  our  national  and  local  park 
and  recreation  areas  is  intense  and  the 
day  may  soon  be  upon  us  when  we  will 
have  to  restrict  visitation  to  ttiese  places 
which  were  preserved  for  our  people. 

Overcrowding  in  Yosemlte  by  pet^le 
trying  to  escape  our  cities  threatens  to 
destroy  one  of  the  first  areas  the  Fed- 
eral Government  sought  to  protect.  In 
an  era  when  imemployment  spreads 
through  our  cities,  when  the  poor  and 
even  the  middle  class  find  the  soaring 
costs  of  essential  products  curtailing 
their  available  income,  when  urban 
sprawl  and  development  gnaws  away  at 
our  remaining  open  space,  there  is  a 
pressing  need  for  accessible  recreation 
areas  for  our  urban  residents. 

If  we  are  to  provide  a  decent  environ- 
ment for  our  children  and  future  genera- 
tions it  is  imperative  that  all  levels  of 
government  fully  exercise  their  authori- 
ties. Too  often  States  have  sought  the 
easy  approach  of  Federal  action  rather 
than  the  more  difficult  approach  of 
making  the  hard  locaKdficlrfoprf^eces- 
sary  to  preserve  areas  of  our  natural 
environment.  ( 

Our  urban  history,  with  some  notable 
exceptions,  has  been  a  history  of  lost 
opportunities.  Opportunities  to  hitelli- 
gently  plan  for  growth  and  development 
while  preserving  open  space  and  recrea- 
tion areas  have  not  been  pursued,  and 
only  when  the  cities  cry  out  from  their 
own  excesses  have  we  acted. 

Large  metropolitan  centers  are  pro- 
digious users  of  land  and  water  re- 
sources. These  population  centers  draw 
on  woodlands  and  watersheds  from  their 
earlier  uses  and  transform  them  into 
building  sites,  streets,  shopping  centers, 
school  yards,  expressways,  and  airports. 
This  process  of  resource  transformation 
often  has  not  followed  any  planned  se- 
quence or  orderly  procedure.  Conse- 
quently, the  resulting  patterns  of  re- 
source utilization  are  not  always  likely 
to  provide  efficient  satisfaction  of  the 
needs  for  outdoor  recreation  generated 
by  a  metropolitan  society. 

In  a  1930  report  to  a  citizens  commit- 
tee, the  outdoor  recreation  portrait  of 
Los  Angeles  was  already  grim: 

The  facte  are  so  complicated  that  condens- 
ed statistical  comparisons,  without  personal 
knowledge  of  local  conditions,  can  be  very 
misleading.  But  when  the  situation  In  the 
Los  Angeles  region  is  meastired  carefully  and 
patiently  by  the  crude  but  common  sense 
method  of  comparison  with  experience  else- 
where, four  concliislons  become  unmistak- 
ably clear: 
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1.  There  Is  »  wrloua  ahcvtage  of  park-aya- 
tem  facilities  In  this  region,  even  for  the 
present  population. 

3.  There  has  been'  »  serious  lack  of  Increaae 
of  such  facilities  in  comparison  with  the 
rapid  Increase  of  population. 

S.  These  shortages  seem  q\ilte  unreason- 
able considering  the  agreeable  climate,  the 
economic  prosperity,  and  the  exceptionally 
favorable  social  conditions  here. 

4.  They  ap{>ear  not  only  unreasonable,  but 
positively  reprehensible,  because  of  the  very 
close  and  direct  Influence  of  agreeable  liv- 
ing conditions  on  the  continued  health  of 
the  people  and  the  prosperity  of  the  com- 
munity. •' 

The  problems  of  precipitous  growth  In 
Los  Angeles  are  well  known.  Four  Cor- 
ners, Navajo.  Mojave — the  entire  South- 
west jHJwerplant  complex  Is  a  result  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  of  the  consuming 
growth  of  Lo6  Angeles.  Because  Los 
Angeles  Is  unable  to  survive  with  any 
more  pollution,  powerplants  are  built  in 
New  Mexico  to  provide  power  to  the 
city. 

Air  quality  is  by  far  the  most  critical 
form  of  pollution  in  the  Los  Angeles 
region.  Levels  of  air  pollution  are  most 
severe  over  the  northern  half  of  the  Los 
Angeles  basin.  Fresh  air  to  dilute  this 
zone  comes  in  off  the  Pacific  over  the 
length  of  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains. 
Further  contamination  of  this  airshed 
will  result  in  worse  smog  conditions  over 
the  cities  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  range. 
Protection  of  this  area  is  not  just  a  ques- 
tion of  recreation,  but  Is  almost  a  ques- 
tion of  survival. 

With  a  resident  population  of  approx- 
imately 10  million  and  annual  visitation 
of  appr^imately  8  million,  existing  rec- 
reational resources  for  the  Los  Angeles 
area  are  overcrowded  and  inadequate. 
The  Santa  Monica  Mountains  may  well 
offer  the  last  chance  for  recreation  areas 
in  the  region. 

Over  the  years,  the  forces  of  nature 
and  man  have  left  their  marks  on  the 
proposed  recreation  area.  The  result  is 
a  rich  variety  of  environments,  varied 
land  forms,  spectacular  geological  forma- 
tions, areas  of  great  natural  beauty,  fos- 
sils from  earlier  epochs,  and  the  artifacts 
and  inhabitations  of  Indian,  Hispanic 
and  early  California  cultures.  As  tangi- 
ble links  to  the  past,  these  fragile  phe- 
nomena offer  an  enrichment  of  present 
day  living  and  are  well  worth  preserv- 
ing. 

While  the  State  of  California  has  made 
great  strides  in  planning  at  both  the 
State  and  local  level,  the  Impetus  for 
sprawling  development  remains  strong. 
The  county  of  Los  Angeles  recently  set 
a  precedent  by  negotiating  one  of  the 
largest  open  space  easements  in  the 
United  States  for  41,000  acres  of  Santa 
Catalina  Island.  The  recent  completion 
of  the  California  coastal  plan  offers  the 
promise  that  a  plan  for  the  entijfe  Santa 
Monica  area  can  be  expeditiously  de- 
vised. 

Mr.  President,  with  this  legislation  I 
propose  an  increased  commitment  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  explore  new  poli- 
cies and  programs  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  life  for  the  American  people.  To  pre- 
serve and  improve  the  environment  of 
our  urban  areas  will  require  new  initia- 
tives in  the  areas  of  historic  preserva- 
tion and  restoration  of  our  cities,  acqui- 


sition and  protection  of  open  spaces,  de- 
velopment of  intelligent  zoning  and  land 
use,  and  improvement  of  our  transporta- 
tion systems. 

This  legislation  proposes  a  commit- 
ment by  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  par- 
ticipate actively  with  the  local  and  State 
governments  to  create  a  imlque  natural 
area.  I  believe  that  the  combined  re- 
sources of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments,  and  the  private  sector  in- 
sure a  realistic  and  efficient  preserva- 
tion of  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains  and 
seashore  area. 

This  legislation  has  been  carefxilly 
planned  to  fit  the  situation  of  the  Santa 
Monica  Mountains  and  seashore  area.  It 
has  the  support  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  appreciate  the  fine 
statement  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  for  his  outstanding 
efforts  in  developing  this  legislation  to 
protect  and  preserve  this  area.  There  are 
two  elements  of  this  legislation  which  I 
feel  should  be  clarified  and  those  relate 
to  the  purposes  for  which  the  $50  million 
authorization  will  be  used  and  to  the 
time  framework  in  which  a  plan  should 
be  developed.  I  think  we  are  all  con- 
cerned over  the  inordinate  delays  in  land 
acquisition  in  the  National  Park  System 
and  the  yearly  increase  in  the  land  ac- 
quisition backlog.  I  would  like  to  clarify 
that  the  Senator  shares  my  concern  that 
there  would  not  be  great  delay  in  the 
development  of  a  plsm  for  the  Santa 
Monica  Moimtains  and  that  the  author- 
ized funds  included  in  this  legislation 
should  be  immediately  available  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  implementation  of  the 
approved  plan. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California  and  would  like  to  state 
that  he  has  eloquently  expressed  my 
views  on  this  legislation.  The  State  of 
California  and  its  local  subdivisions  have 
made  great  strides  in  preservation  and 
protection,  and  in  the  development  of 
appropriate  planning  documents  to  guide 
•the  future  growth  of  that  great  State.  I 
have  little  concern  that  the  State  will 
not  respond  to  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation.  With  the  progress  of  the 
legislation  in  the  California  Assembly, 
introduced  by  Assemblyman  Berman,  I 
believe  there  is  ample  evidence  of  the 
interest  and  desire  of  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia to  preserve  and  protect  this  area. 
There  are  several  planning  studies  al- 
ready completed  which  will  be  of  in- 
estimable value  to  the  Commission  in 
its  formulation  of  a  plan.  The  bureau 
of  outdoor  recreation,  Ventura  Coxm- 
ty,  and  the  Coastal  Zone  Commission 
have  all  looked  at  parts  of  this  area  and 
their  findings  and  contributions  and  rec- 
ommendations should  be  of  great  assist- 
ance. It  is  my  expectation  that,  barring 
unforeseen  delays,  an  approved  plan 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  within  2  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act.  Hope- 
fully, a  plan  can  be  completed  sooner,  but 
I  would  be  very  surprised  if  full  and  com- 
plete agreement  cannot  be  ichleved 
within  2  years. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  share  the  Senator's 
expectations  and  I  agree  wholeheartedly 


with  him  that  the  State  of  California 
has  done  an  outstanding  Job  in  the  plan- 
ning and  management  of  Its  natural 
areas.  Some  concern  has  been  expressed 
that  the  funds  authorized  under  this 
legislation  might  be  diverted  toward 
development  of  some  inconsistent  use 
rather  than  for  acquisition  of  land  or 
interests  in  land  in  accordance  with  an 
approved  plan.  I  do  not  believe  this  is 
likely,  but  I  would  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's comments. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  There  is  no  limitation 
on  the  use  of  the  authorized  fimds  in 
this  legislation  aside  from  the  fact  that 
they  must  be  expended  in  accordance 
with  an  approved  plan  and  subject  to 
appropriate  terms  and  conditions  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Our  expecta- 
tion is  that  implementation  of  the  com- 
mission's plan  will  require  fimds  far  in 
excess  of  the  $50  milliOQ  authorized  in 
this  legislation.  Surely,  the  commission 
will  need  funds  from  sources  other  than 
the  Federal  Government  to  completely 
implement  their  plan.  The  funds  author- 
ized in  this  bill  are  intended  to  be  "seed" 
money  which  constitutes  a  statement  of 
Federal  commitment  to  and  an  Impetus 
for  the  preservation  of  this  area. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Clearly,  all  of  the  $50 
million  authorized  in  this  bill  will  be 
needed  for  land  acquisition  and  acquisi- 
tions of  interests  in  land  sufficient  to 
preserve  and  protect  this  area.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  familiar  with  the  studies  which 
have  already  been  completed,  such  as 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation's  early 
study,  the  Ventura  County  study,  and 
the  recently  completed  California  coastal 
plan.  It  is  clear  from  all  these  studies 
that  enormous  commitment  of  fimds  will 
be  necessary  if  this  area  is  to  be  pre- 
served. Does  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Louisiana  agree  that  the  $50  mil- 
lion authorized  in  this  bill  will  need  to 
be  used  for  land  acquisition  and  acqui- 
sition of  interests  in  land? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes,  I  agree  with  the 

Senator  from  California  that,  in  this  In- 

\  stance,  all  of  the  money  authorized  in 

Shis  bill  will  need  to  be  used  for  land 

ac^ltilfiltlon  and  acquisitions  of  Interests 

inland^ 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  believe  It  will  be  use- 
ful in  this  bill  to  limit  use  of  the  author- 
ized funds  to  the  acquisition  of  land  and 
Interests  in  land  so  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress will  be  tissured  that  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  will  not  authorize  grants  for 
nonacqulsitlon  pmposes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  On  this  measiu-e,  I 
believe  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  California  is  appropriate.  However, 
this  should  not  be  construed  as  a  prece- 
dent should  the  concept  of  this  bill  be 
applied  to  other  areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Wyoming  who, 
I  believe,  has  an  amendment  to  offer. 

Mr.  HANSEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  suspend,  the  committee 
amendmedts  have  to  be  acted  on  first. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  move  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ments en  Uoo? 
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Ur.  JOHNSTON.  En  bloc. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Hie  ques- 
tioD  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments  en  bloc. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  dlstingidshed  colleague  from  Louisi- 
ana. Let  me  Just  take  a  moment  to  pay 
tribute  to  him  for  the  extremely  effec- 
tive and /penetrating  work  he  has  done 
on  this  legislation.  I  know  he  has  con- 
ducted hearings  in  the  State  of  CaU- 
fomia.  He  has  been  most  diligent  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Parks 
and  Recreation  on  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  serve  under  him. 

I  think  he  has  made  a  very  fine  con- 
tribution toward  those  goals  to  which.  I 
assume,  almost  all  Americans  can  whole- 
heartedly subscribe.  I  think  he  has  done 
yeoman  service  for  our  country,  and  It 
has  been  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to 
work  with  him.  and  I  salute  him  for 
most  effective  work. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  would  like  to  call  up 
my  amendment  and  ask  that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleric 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen) 
proposes  an  amendment  on  page  10,  after 
line  9,  Insert  a  new  section  13  and  reniunber 
accordingly. 

''  Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without , 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Hansen's  amendment  is  as  foUows. 

Sec.  13.  Any  final  Judgment,  raising  a 
Justlclble  Issue  under  the  fifth  or  fourteenth 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  has  been  rendered  by 
the  highest  appropriate  court  of  the  State  of 
California  and  which  Is  adverse  to  a  property 
owner  whose  property  is  located  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  recreation  area  may'  be 
appealed  by  such  property  owner  to  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit,  which  Circuit  Court  shall  have  the 
same  Jurisdiction  for  review  as  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  The  United  States 
Supreme  Court  shall  have  the  same  Jurisdic- 
tion to  review  a  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  under  this  section  as  It  would  have 
over  a  final  Judgment  by  the  highest  court 
of  the  State  of  California.  Any  property 
owner  who  prevails  In  such  appeal  before 
the  circuit  court  or  the  Supreme  Court  shall 
be  awarded  his  costs  plus  reasonable  attorney 
fees  incurred  In  such  appeal. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Essentially  my  amend- 
ment provides  access  through  the  normal 
administrative    and    judicial    p.hftnTirf*; 

Sallable  to  citizens  in  any  State  for  re- 
f  if  they  feel  their  rights  as  an  owner 
of  real  property  may  have  been  dimin- 
ished by  action  that  could  conceivably  be 
taken  under  this  bill;  with  the  further 
proviso  that  they  may  take  their  case.  If 
it  has  not  been  decided  to  their  satis- 
faction, to  be  heard  by  the  circuit  court, 
as  I  recall,  in  the  Ninth  Circuit  In  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

As  I  recall,  the  effect  of  tills  amend- 
ment is  to  allow  a  property  owner — it 
would  be  in  California. 


Mr.  HANSEN.  I  meant  to  say  in  Cali- 
fornia, right.  It  applies  only  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  would  allow  a 
property  owner  to  appeal  or  seek  certio- 
-  rari.  as  tbe  case  may  be,  to  the  Ninth 
Circuit  once  he  has  exhausted  all  of  his 
remedies  In  the  State  court  in  Califor- 
nia, and  in  that  appellate  procedure  to 
be  awarded  costs  and  attorney's  fees  if 
be  prevails  and  reverses  the  decision 
agataist  him  In  the  California  courts. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
discussed  this  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Wyoming,  who  has  been  a 
great  champion  of  private  property 
rights  In  the  Interior  Committee,  a  senti- 
ment which  I  share  very  strongly  with 
my  colleague  from  Wyoming. 

Frankly,  I  was  a  little  hesitant  to  take 
this  amendment,  not  because  I  did  not 
want  all  of  those  protections  for  a  prop- 
erty owner  which  this  would  give,  but 
rattier  because  I  did  not  wsmt  to  set  a 
precedent  for  other  parks.  I  thought  we 
should  treat  all  parks  alike,  Santa 
Monica  and  all  the  rest. 

However,  in  this  case,  because  this  is  a 
new  concept,  we  are  plowing  new  ground 
in  this  case,  I  wlU  accept  it  because  it  will 
give  some  assurance  to  the  property 
owners  that  their  rights  will  not  be  trod 
upon,  so  I  wOl  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  my  ccdleague 
from  Louisiana  very  much  for  his  con- 
sideration and  for  his  support. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Ibe  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  liave 
two  amendments  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  their  Immediate  con- 
sideration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  that  they  be  considered  en 
bloc? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendments. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Titnnkt) 
proposes  two  amendments. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Tunney's  amendments  are  as  fol- 
lows: J 

Page  2,  line  24  of  the  reported  bill,  after 
"Urban"  and  before  "Recreation"  Insert 
"Park  and". 

Page  8,  line  1  of  the  reported  bill  after 
"opportunity"  Insert  ",  Including  public 
hearings,". 

Page  8,  beginning  on  line  11  of  the  re- 
ported bill,  delete  "('3)  the  plan.  If  imple- 
mented, would  preserve  significant  natural 
or  historical  values  and  provide  Increased 
outdoor  recreation  opportunities  for  persons 
residing  in  the  urban  areas;"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof,  "(3)  the  plan.  If  Implemented, 
would  preserve  significant  natural,  historical, 
and  archeologlcal  values  and,  consistent  with 
such  values,  provide  Increased  outdoor  recre- 
ation and  education  opportunities  for  per- 
sons residing  in  the  urban  areas; ". 


On  page  9,  line  16.  of  the  reported  blU 
insert  the  foUowlng:  After  the  word  "pro- 
vlsicna"  strike  the  period  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  ":  ProrHded,  That  such  grants  shall 
only  be  made  for  the  acquisition  of  land 
and/or  Intereet  In  land." 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
Just  like  to  say.  first  of  all.  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  more  resp<msible 
than  anyone  else  for  having  this  legisla- 
tion come  before  this  body  today. 

The  Senator  brought  the  committee 
hearings  to  California  and  he  showed  a 
tremendous  interest  in  doing  it,  sat 
through  many  hours  of  hearings.  He  has 
worked  long,  hard  hours  here  in  Wash- 
ington trying  to  find  an  acceptable 
formulation  so  that  we  can  get  a  Santa 
Monica  Paik  in  California. 

I  can  understand  a  Senator  taking  a 
very  active  Interest  in  parks  tn  his  own 
home  State,  but  it  is  rare  that  you  find 
a  Senator  or  anyone  prepared  to  Q)end 
the  many  hours  that  Senator  JoHNstoH 
did  coming  to  California,  working  cm  a 
park  in  s(»neone  eise's  State,  and  I  am 
very  deeply  appreciative  of  the  consid- 
eration he  has  given  this  bill  which  Sen- 
ator Cranston  and  I  Introduced  together. 

These  two  amendments  I  have  are  self- 
explanatory.  One  of  ttiem  makes  sure 
that  the  $50  million  wll]  be  used  for  1«tnd 
acquisition.  The  other  amendment — they 
are  technical  amendments  which  have 
been  cleared  with  the  staff  of  the  Interior 
Committee. 

With  those  words  of  explanation  I 
again  express  my  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  California. 

Without  engaging  In  what  may  appear 
to  be  too  much  hyperbole,  let  me  Just 
state  as  a  fact  that  we  would  not  be  here 
on  this  bni  today  had  it  not  been  for  the 
distinguished  Junior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. This  has  been  his  bill,  his  baby. 

While  It  Is  a  very  Important  project, 
it  is  in  some  sesnse  a  marginal  project 
as  far  as  Federal  involvement  is  con- 
cerned. But  not  only  the  Senator's  In- 
sistence but  his  persuasiveness  In  pre- 
senting the  case  for  Santa  Mc^nlca  caused 
us  on  the  Parks  and  Recreation  Sub- 
committee to  come  up  wltti  a  brand  new 
concept  to  cover  this  very  park  which 
we  believe  will  serve  as  a  model  for 
future  parks. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  explain 
this  concept  tn  the  hope  that  this  ex- 
planation will  help  guide  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  his  dealing  with  this 
l^islatlon  and,  particularly,  in  regard  to 
his  interpretation  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  we  heard  testimony  on 
this  bill  that  acquisition  costs  might  run 
as  high  as  a  half  billion  dollars,  and  one 
estimate  was  as  high  as  $1  billion,  acqui- 
sition cost  of  all  of  the  Santa  Monica 
lands.  In  our  judgment  there  was  no 
Federal  interest  sufficient  to  justify  the 
creation  of  a  park  that  would  take  that 
much  money.  As  a  range  of  priority,  as 
a  recreation  area.  It  simply  is  not  Im- 
portant enough  to  take  $1  billion  in  Fed- 
eral money  away  from  all  the  multi- 
tudinous projects  awaiting  funds  aroimd 
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this  country  and  spend  that  kind  of 
money.  _   . 

We  did  recognize  that  there  was  a  Fed- 
eral interest  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  10  million  people  live  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Basin  that  not  only  need  recrea- 
tion but  need  clean  air  as  weU.  This  is 
what  is  referred  to  as  the  air  shed  for 
Los  Angeles  County,  that  tract  of  land 
lying  between  the  seashore  and  Los  An- 
geles County,  already  polluted,  already 
subject  to  some  of  the  heaviest  smogs  in 
the  country.  Unless  we  did  something  to 
preserve  and  protect  this  air  shed  for  Los 
Angeles  County  we  would  indeed  present 
a  serious  hazard  to  the  people  of  Los 
Angeles  County. 

So  what  we  have  done  in  this  legisla- 
tion Mr.  President,  is  to  provide  some 
serious  seed  money  from  the  Federal 
Government,  some  very  serious  seed 
money.  $50  million. 

It  is  our  Intention,  our  thought  ana 
our  general  direcUon  to  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  that  he  approve  a  plan  which  is 
basically  perfected  by  the  local  govern- 
ments all  of  those  local  governments 
concerned  who  will  have  representatives 
on  the  commLssion.  and  that  they  come 
up  with  a  plan  which  will  preserve  aU  of 
those  values  which  are  detaUed  in  the 
legislation,  including  recreation  values 
as  well  as  clean  air. 

It  is  our  thought  that  it  is  going  to 
take  considerably  more  than  $50  million 
to  do  it.  Frankly,  if;  it  can  be  done  for 
onlv  $50  miUion,  we  have  been  mistaken 
and  misled  by  the  tone  of  the  testimony 
which  we  have  heard.  I  believe  it  will  take 
more  than  that. 

So  with  that  in  mind,  and  only  with 
that  understanding,  I  will  accept  this 
amendment,  Mr.  Piesident. 

When  I  say  accept  this  amendmait, 
I  will  accept  the  amendments  en  bloc, 
but  particularly  that  one  which  says 
"provided  the  grants  may  be  used  only 
for  acquisition." 

It  has  been  a  concern  of  our  friends  m 
the  Sierra  Society  that  perhaps  the  $50 
million  would  be  used  to  build  recrea- 
tion areas  and  not  all  be  used  for  land 
acquisition  or  easement  acquisition. 

Mr.  President,  if  that  were  done,  with 
or  without  this  language  it  would  be  in 
diametric  opposition  to  the  whole  intent 
of  this  bill.  The  intent  of  this  bill  is  that 
$50  million  is  only  the  seed  money,  only 
the  important  starting  money,  and  that 
either  the  State  of  California  or  Los  An- 
geles County,  or  any  of  the  other  local 
governing  bodies,  will  do  their  share  and 
provide  their  part  in  producing  this  total 
recreational  and  historic  area  as  a  park 
to  be  run  by  the  State. 

Quite  frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  had 
serious  resistance  to  this  amendment  at 
first  because  I  thought  the  amendment 
was  capable  of  being  read  in  a  sense  that 
perhaps  the  $50  million  was  the  whole 
package,  as  far  as  tfae  park  was  con- 
cerned, and  the  question  was  how  we 
were  going  to  build  a  park  with  $50  mil- 
lion, whether  on  the  one  hand  we  were 
going  to  simply  acquire  land  or  whether 
on  the  other  hand  we  were  going  to  ac- 
quire land  and  build  a  park.  Either  one 
of  those  interpretations  would  be  wrong 
if  it  Is  premised  upon  the  fact  that  $50 
million  is  the  whole  package. 


Fifty  million  dollars  is  decidedly  not 
the  whole  package,  but  the  rest  of  the 
package  should  be  put' up  by  the  State  or 
by  the  local  governing  authority. 

I  believe  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
will  so  interpret  the  law  as  he  approves 
the  plan  to  be  perfected  by  the  local  gov- 
erning authorities. 

I  have  one  other  point  before  I  call  for 
the  approval  of  the  amendments. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  new  con- 
cept, Mr.  President,  is  our  conviction  that 
we  must  stretch  our  Federal  recreation 
dollar.  We  have  over  $3  billion  worth  of 
authorized  but  unfunded  projects  wait- 
ing to  be  funded  right  now.  It  has  been 
the  custom  in  the  past  to  authorize  a 
project  by  authorizing  the  fee  acquisition 
of  the  total  interest  in  land  whenever 
we  had  a  park  involved.  Frankly,  this 
has  been  a  waste  of  Federal  dollars  in 
many  instances  because  we  do  not  need 
the  fee  for  many  of  the  urban  parks. 
What  we  are  after  is  either  an  easement 
of  view,  an  easement  of  drainage,  or  a 
land  restriction  to  prevent  some  kind  of 
pollution,  as  in  the  case  of  a  watershed 
that  would  flow  into  a  lake,  or  some  other 
specific  value  that  we  are  trying  to  pre- 
serve which,  in  many  instances,  can  be 
preserved  without  acquiring  the  fee. 

In  some  instances  it  can  be  preserved 
by  acquiring  an  easement,  as  an  ease- 
ment of  drainage.  In  other  instances  it 
can  be  preserved  by  a  very  ordinary  and 
pedestrian  kind  of  zoning  regulation. 

It  is  not  the  intent  of  this  biU  to  force 
some  new  kind  of  land  use  planning  that 
goes  beyond  the  limits  of  the  5th  or  14th 
amendments,  but,  rather,  to  require  and 
to  urge  the  State  and  the  local  govern- 
ing bodies  that  they  use  their  powers 
and  that  they  uie  this  money  as  well  as 
other  moneys  tA  come  up  with  an  in- 
novative, new  plan  for  the  whole  of  the 
Santa  Monica  area,  in  some  instances  to 
acquire  the  fee  where  recreation  would 
be  needed:  in  other  instances  to  acquire 
an  easement  of  view.  If  that  is  the  par- 
ticular value  in  a  particular  area  to  be 
preserved;  in  other  instances  to  have  a 
zoning  prohibiting  too  much  density  of 
building,  perhaps,  which  is  a  usual  kind 
of  zoning  pattern  long  accepted  in  this 
covmtry.  With  this  combination  of  land 
use  tools,  compensated  where  appropri- 
ate under  the  5th  and  14th  amendments, 
we  will  come  up  with  a  plan  for  the 
Santa  Monica  Mountains  and  seashore 
that  will  work,  that  will  be  within  the 
means  of  the  local  governing  bodies  as 
well  as  the  United  States,  and  that  will 
produce  a  truly  outstanding  park. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  will  accept  these 
amendments  and  do  so  with  sincere  com- 
mendation to  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia, without  whose  leadership  this 
park  would  not  be  built.  I  say  that  very 
sincerely  because  we  could  not  afford  to 
build  it  in  the  traditional  way.  We  simply 
could  not  afford  to  put  up  $.5  billion  or 
$1  billion  to  acquire  this  whole  fee.  It 
has  been  only  because  of  his  leadership 
that  we  have  been  able  to  come  up  with 
this  new  concept,  specifically  tailored  for 
Santa  Monica,  and  which  concept  I  hope 
will  serve  as  a  model  for  other  parks, 
particularly  other  urban  parks,  through- 
out the  country. 


Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  remarks  that  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  made.  I  do  think  that  It  ought  to  be 
clear  to  everyone  in  the  Senate  that  this 
new  concept  is  uniquely  the  product  of 
the  imagination  and  work  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  who  is  the  one  who  has 
worked  so  hard,  as  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee, to  develop  a  plan  whereby  we 
can  afford  to  bring  new  parks  into  our 
system  despite  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
terrible  financial  crunch  now,  and  there 
are  inadequate  funds  available,  with  es- 
calating land  prices  and  other  demands 
for  the  dollar,  to  purchase  acreage  that 
is  needed  to  provide  recreation  for  future 
generations  of  Americans. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  an 
enormous  commitment  of  funds  is  going 
to  be  needed  above  and  beyond  the  $50 
million  to  make  this  park  an  adequate 
facility  for  the  people  of  the  area.  We 
have  studies,  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation study,  the  Ventura  County  study, 
and  the  California  coastal  plan  study, 
all  Of  which  demonstrate  that  there  is 
going  to  have  to  be  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  funds  above  and  beyond  the 
$50  million,  and  although  this  amend- 
ment directs  that  the  money  be  applied 
to  land  acquisition,  it  is  clear  to  me  that 
the  State  and  local  governments  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  put  up  a  substantial 
amount  of  additional  money  above  and 
beyond  the  $50  million,  not  only  for  rec- 
reational purposes  and  for  management 
of  the  park  system,  but  also  for  land 
acquisition. 

I  might  add  that  the  State  has  put  up 
a  lot  of  money  already  and  a  lot  of  lai:id 
has  been  acquired  for  the  park  area. 

Again  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  this 
measure. 

Mr.   JOHNSTON.   I   thank   my   col- 
league. 
Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 

the  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 

third  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is;  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  1640)  was  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  1640 
An  act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Santa  Monica  Mountains  and  Seashore 
Urban   Park   and  Recreation  Area  in  the 
State  of  California,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That  the 
Congress    finds,    (a)    there    are    significant 
scenic,   recreational,   educational.,  scientific, 
natural,    archeologlcal.    t(nd    public   health 
values  provided  by  the  Santa  Monica  Moun- 
tains and  adjacent  coastline  area,  (b)  there 
Is    a    national    Interest    In    protecting   and 
preserving  those  values  for  the  residents  of 
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and  visitors  to  the  area,  (c)  the  primary 
respcnsibUlty  for  the  provision  of  recrea- 
tional, educational,  and  scientific  opportu- 
nities, the  preservation  of  scenic  and  natural 
areas,  and  the  safeguarding  of  the  health 
of  the  public  who  live,  work,  and  play  In  or 
visit  the  area  rests  with  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  various  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment having  jurisdiction  over  the  area, 
(d)  In  recognition  of  the  multi-State  and 
national  significance  of  some  of  the  recrea- 
tional values,  the  Federal  Government  has 
an  Interest  In  the  management  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  resources  and  should  assist  the 
State  of  California  and  its  local  units  of 
government  in  fulfilling  their  responsibili- 
ties, and  (c)  the  State  of  Calif omla  and 
its  local  units  of  government  have  authority 
to  prevent  or  minimize  adverse  uses  of  the 
Santa  Monica  Mountains  and  adjacent  coast-, 
line  area  and  can,  to  a  great  extent,  protect 
the  health,  safety,  and  general  welfare  by  the 
use  of  its  authorities. 

Sec.  2.  The  purjKJses  of  this  Act  are  (1) 
to  provide  for  the  preservation  of  the  out- 
standing natural  features  and  open  unde- 
veloped land  and  water  sources  of  the  Santa 
Monica  Mountains  and  nearby  seashore  areas 
in  California.  (2)  to  assure  the  protection 
of  the  public  health  by  preserving  the  airshed 
of  the  region,  and  (3)  to  provide  adequate 
outdoor  recreation  facilities  and  opportu- 
nities for  the  people  of  the  Los  Angeles 
metropolitan  area. 

SEC.  3.  There  is  hereby  established  the 
Santa  Monica  Mountains  and  Seashore 
Urban  Park  and  Recreation ,Area  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "recreation  area").  The 
boundaries  of  the  recreation  area  shall  be 
those  generally  depicted  as  "Study  Area 
Boundary"  on  the  maps  comprising  appendix 
B  of  the  report  prepared  by  the  Pacific  South- 
west Region  of  the  Bureau  of  .0»*#BWPHecre- 
atlon.  Department  of  Interior,  published  in 
1973,  entitled  "Santa  Monica  Mountains 
Study",  which  shall  be  on  file  and  available 
for  public  Inspection  in  the  offices  of  the  De- 
partment of  Interior,  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia.  The  boundaries  of  the  recrea- 
tion area  may  be  revised  from  time  to  time 
by  the  commission  established  in  section  4 
of  this  Act  in  the  same  manner  as  set  forth 
herein  for  preparation  and  approval  of  land 
use  plans  except  that  the  total  area  within 
the  recreation  area  may  not  exceed  two  hun- 
dred and  five  thousand  acres. 

Sec.  4.  Planning  Commission. — Within  one 
year  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall  establish 
a  planning  commission  for  the  recreation 
area  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Com- 
mission"). 

Sec.  5.  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  not  more  than  twelve  members  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  from  recommendations  sub- 
mitted to  him  by  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  California  and  the  chief  executive  officers 
of  such  local  units  of  government.  Including 
counties  and  municipalities,  which  have 
Jurisdiction  over  the  recreation  area:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  Secretary  shall  Insure  a  bal- 
ance in  representation  between  State  and 
local  Jurisdictions  and  appropriate  repre- 
sentation from  JurlEdictions  having  major 
responsibilities  in  the  region  and  the  Secre- 
tary shall  appoint  four  representatives  from 
the  publlc-at-large  as  nonvoting  citizen  ad- 
visers: Provided  further.  That,  if  the  State 
of  California  adopts  comprehensive  planning 
legislation  for  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains, 
such  legislation  provides  for  a  Commission 
to  develop  a  plan  for  the  area,  and  the  Sec- 
retary determines  the  plan  will  be  imple- 
mented, the  Secretary  shall  appoint  the 
members  of  such  Commission  In  lieu  of  the 
procedure  estabUshed  by  this  section.  The 
Secretary  shall  designate  a  member  of  the 
Commission  to  serve  as  Chairman. 
Sec.  6.  The  function  of  the  Commission 
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shall  be  to  develop  a  plan  for  the  develop- 
ment (If  any)  and  use  of  the  land  and  water 
resources  of  the  recreation  area. 

Sbc.  7.  The  plan  shall  include,  but  need  not 
be  limited  to^ 

(a)  an  identification  of  specific  areas 
whlch^ju-e  suitable  for  (1)  preservation  of 
significant  natural,  cultural,  or  historic 
values.  Including  areas  which  because  of 
their  local,  regional,  or  other  ecological  Im- 
portance, shall  be  preserved  in  their  natural 
state;  (2)  the  development  of  public  recre- 
ational facilities;  and  (3)  pubUc  or  private 
uses  which  are  compatible  with  and  which 
would  not  Significantly  impair  the  scenic, 
natural,  recreational,  educational,  and  scien- 
tific values  present  in  the  area  and  which 
would  not  have  a  significant  adverse  effect  on 
the  air  quality  of  the  Los  Angeles-Santa 
Monica  area; 

(b)  provision  for  the  preservation  of  and 
public  access  to  beaches  and  coastal  uplands, 
undeveloped  inland  stream  drainage  liasins. 
and  existing  park  roads  and  scenic  corridors; 

(c)  a  specific  land  use  program  to  be  im- 
plemented which  may  include  acquisition  of 
fee  or  less  than  fee  interests  In  land  anil/ or 
waters;  the  use  of  Uie  constitutional  au- 
thority of  the  State  to  regulate  the  use  of 
land  and  water;  other  noncompensatory  land 
use  regulations  which  may  be  appropriate; 
compensatory  land  use  regulations;  tax  In- 
centives; or  any  combination  of  land  use 
methods  which  the  Commission  deems  will 
best  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and 

(d)  the  identification  of  the  xinlts  of  State 
or  local  government  which  will  be  responsible 
for  Implementing  the  program:  Provided. 
That  the  plan  may  not  propose  an  ^^todl- 
ture  of  Federal  funds  greater  than  $50,000,000 
exclusive  of  fiuids  available  under  other 
Federal  programs  Including,  but  not  limited 
to,  section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act,  and  the  Historic  Preservation  Act 
of  1966. 

Sbc.  8.  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
National  Park  Service,  shall  assist  the  Com- 
mission in  (1)  Identifying  specific  areas 
which  are  suitable  for  recreational  facilities 
and  areas  of  significant  natural,  historical, 
or  cultural  values,  (2)  developing  appropri- 
ate methods  by  which  such  areas  may  be 
preserved  for  public  benefit,  and  (3)  inter- 
preting the  significant  natural,  historical,  or 
cultural  values  identified  in  the  plan.  In 
addition,  the  Secretary  and  the  heads  of 
other  Federal  agencies  shall  cooperate  with 
the  Commission  in  the  formulation  of  the 
plan  upon  the  request  of  the  Commission  and 
to  the  extent  of  available  funds. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  employees  of  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment shall  serve  without  additional  com- 
pensation as  such.  All  other  members  shall 
receive  $100  per  diem  when  actually  engaged 
In  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the 
Commission. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  reimburse  all 
Conunlsslon  members  for  necessary  travel 
and  subsistence  expenses  incurred  by  them 
In  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

(c)  Financial  and  administrative  services 
(including  those  relating  to  payment  of 
compensal  ion ,  budgeting,  accounting,  finan- 
cial reporting,  pei^n^el,  and  procurement) 
shall  be  provided  by  the  Department  from 
the  fun*  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  have  the  power 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
additional  personnel  and  such  temporary  and 
Intermittent  services  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  duties,  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  the  civil  service  laws  and  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  and  it  shall  have 
the  power  to  hold  hearings  and  administer 
oaths. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  act  by  affirma- 


tive vote  of  a  majority  thereof.  Vacancies 
shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  appointment. 

Sbc.  10.  (a)  The  Commission  shaU  submit 
its  plan  to  the  Secretary  who  shall,  within 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  of  the  day  it  is 
submitted  to  him,  either  ai^rove  at  disap- 
prove the  pian. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  the  plan 
•ft  be  finds  that  (1)  the  Commission  has 
afforded  adequate  opportunity,  including 
public  hearings.  In  the  metropolitan  area  for 
public  comment  on  the  plan,  and  such  com- 
ment was  received  and  considered  In  the  plan 
or  revision  as  presented  to  him;  (2)  the  State 
and  local  units  of  government  identified  in 
the  {dan  as  responsible  for  Implementing 
its  provisions  have  the  necessary  legislative 
authority  to  Implement  the  plan  and  the 
chief  executive  officers  of  the  State  and  local 
units  of  government  have  Indicated  their  In- 
tention to  utilize  such  authority  in  in^>le- 
mentatlon  of  the  plan  in  accordance  with 
the  program  established  by  the  Commission; 
(3)  the  plan,  if  Implemented,  would  pre- 
serve significant  natural,  historical,  and 
archeologlcal  values  and.  consistent  with 
such  values,  provide  Increased  outdoor  rec- 
reation and  education  c^portunities  for  per- 
sons residing  In  the  urban  areas;  and '  (4) 
implementation  of  the  plan  would  not  have 
a  serious  adverse  Impact  on  the  air  quality 
of  the  Los  Angeles-Santa  Monica  region. 
Prior  to  making  his  finding  on  the  air  qual- 
ity impact  of  the  plan,  the  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  the  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency. 

(c)  If  the  Secretary  disapproves  the  plan 
or  revision  he  shall  advise  the  Commission 
of  the  reasons  therefor  together  with  his 
7e=ommendatlons  for  revision.  The  plan,  fol- 
lowing its  disapproval,  may  be  resubmitted 
to  the  Secretary  for  his  approval  In  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Conunlsslon. 

(d)  Upon  approval  of  the  plan,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  publish  a  notice  thereof  in  the 
Federal  Register  and  shall  transmit  copies  of 
the  plan  together  with  his  comments  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

(e)  No  re  vision  to  an  approved  plan  may 
be  made  without  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary. The  Secretary  shall  either  approve  or 
disapprove  a  proposed  revision  within  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  from  the  date  on 
which  it  is  submitted  to  him.  Whenever  the 
Secretary  approves  a  revision,  he  shall  pub- 
lish notice  thereof  in  the  Federal  Register. 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Upon  approval  of  the  plan, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  grants  In  the  total 
amount  of  $50,000,000  to  the  State  or  local 
units  of  government  Identified  In  the  ap- 
proved plan  for  the  recreation  area  as  hav- 
ing responsibility  for  Implementing  its  pro- 
visions: Provided,  That  such  grants  shall* 
only  be  made  for  the  acquisition  of  land  and/ 
or  Interests  in  land.  Such  grants  shall  be 
made  upon  application  of  such  State  or  local 
units  of  government,  shall  be  supplemental 
to  any  other  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
any  purpose,  and  shall  be  subject  to  such 
reasonable  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  necessary  to  effectuate  t£e  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

Sec.  12.  There  Is  hereby  established  a  spe- 
cial account  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  holding  moneys"  to 
be  used  for  grants,  pursuant  to  section  11  of 
this  Act,  to  the  State  or  local  tinits  of  govern- 
ment. There  shall  be  covered  Into  such  spe- 
cial account,  $50,000,000  from  revenues  due 
and  payable  to  the  United  States  under  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (67  Stat. 
462)  as  amended  and/or  under  the  Act  of 
June  4, 1920  (41  Stat.  813)  as  amended,  which 
would  be  otherwise  credited  to  miscellaneous 
receipts  of  the  TreasiuTr.  Money  covered  Into 
the  account  shall  be  used  only  for  grants 
made  pursuant  to  section  11  of  this  Act  and 
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shall  be  available  for  expendlttire  only  wbui 
appropriated  tberefor. 

Sec.  13;  Any  final  Judgment,  raising  a 
Justiciable  Issue  under  the  fifth  or  fo\ir- 
teenth  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which  has  been 
rendered  by  the  highest  appropriate  co\irt 
of  the  State  of  California  and  which 
Is  adverse  to  a  property  owner  whose  prop- 
perty  Is  located  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  recreation  area  may  be  appealed  by 
such  property  owner  to  the  United  States' 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit,  which 
circuit  court  shall  have  the  same  Jurisdic- 
tion for  review  as  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  The  United  States  Supreme  Cojorj 
shall  have  the  same  Jurisdiction  tojjeylM^ 
decision  of  the  court  of  appeals  under  this 
section  as  It  would  have  over  a  final  Judg- 
ment by  the  highest  court  oX  the  State  of 
California.  Any  property  ownenwho  prevails 
In  such  appeal  before  the  circuit  court  or 
the  Supreme  Court  shall  be  awarded  his  costs 
pli»  reasonable  attorney  fees  Incurred  in 
such  appeal. 

S«c.  14.  Appropriations. — There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  Conmilsslon  established  pur- 
suant to  section  3.  Including  salaries  and 
other  expenses  incident  to  the  preparation  or 
revision  of  a  land-use  program,  such  sums 
annually  as  may  be  necessary,  and  for  grants 
to  the  State  and  local  units  of  government 
to  Implement  a  land  use  program  approved 
pursuant  to  section  10  of  this  Act,  $50,000,000 
from  the  special  account  created  In  section 
12  of  this  Act. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Santa  Mcmlca  Moim  tains  and  Seashore 
Urban  Park  and  Recreation  Area  in  the 
State  of  Caltfomla,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." t 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  moy«-to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table.         / 

The  motiwi  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call 
be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR— S.  22 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
consideration  of  the  copyright  bill,  Mr. 
Raliih  Ohman.  my  assistant  on  that  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, be  extended  the  privilege  of  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  a  nom- 
ination reported  earlier  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nom- 
ination wHl  be  stated. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Mitchell  P.  Kobelinskl  to 
be  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Kobelinskl  has  a  background  as  a  banker 
and  small  businessman  which  fully 
qus^ifles  him  for  this  position.  Un- 
fortunately, his  banking  affiliations  also 
create  a  conflict  of  Interest,  because  one 
of  the  banks  in  which  he  still  holds  sub- 
stantial stock  does  a  great  deal  of  busi- 
ness with  SB  A. 

In  the  course  of  confirmation  hearings, 
the  committee  learned  that  this  bank. 
First  State  Bank  of  Chicago,  has  almost 
10  percent  of  its  loan  portfolio  in  SBA- 
gxiaranteed  'loans.  The  committee  took 
the  position  that  Mr.  Kobelinskl  should 
either  divest  himself  of  his  bank  stock, 
or  failing  that  he  should  take  steps  to 
have  both  banks  cease  making  new  SBA 
loans  and  sell  their  existing  SBA  loans 
during  his  tenure  as  administrator. 

Initially  Mr.  Kobelinskl  would  not 
agree  to  either  of  these  remedies.  In- 
stead, he  proposed  to  insulate  himself 
from  dealings  with  the  two  banks.  That 
was  not  satisfactory  to  the  committee. 
Eventually,  the  boards  of  directors  of  the 
two  banks  did  agree  to  pass  resolutions 
committing  themselves  not  to  originate 
any  new  SBA  loans  while  Mr.  Kobelinskl 
is  in  office.  The  committee  has  been  in- 
formed that  even  if  they  sold  their  exist- 
ing loans  to  other  banks,  the  buyer 
would  still  have  recourse  in  the  evept 
that  a  loan  went  into  default  and  In  tu| 
Mr.  Kobellnskl's  bank  would  be  like 
to  request  SBA  to  honor  the  guarant 
and  bail  out  the  bank.  That,  in  my  view, 
still  creates  an  intolerable  conflict,  be- 
cause Mr.  Kobelinskl  would  be  on  both 
sides  of  the  bargaining. 

It  Is  not  a  trivial  matter  because  some 
of  these  loans  amount  to  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  and  the  bank's 
entire  assets  amount  to  less  thsin  $30  mil- 
lion. If  a  $300,000  loan  defaulted  and 
SBA  found  that  the  guarantee  could  not 
be  honored  for  some  reason,  this  could 
have  very  serious  consequences  for  the 
bank.  Therefore,  SBA  employees  making 
that  determination  would  be  in  a  very 
difficult  position  knowing  that  the  SBA 
administrator  Is  a  part  owner  of  the 
bank. 

In  fairness  to  him,  Mr.  Kobelinskl  has 
gone  a  long  way  toward  meeting  the  com- 
mittee's request.  And  the  banks  are 
making  a  sacrifice  by  turning  down  SBA 
business.  The  committee  has  voted  to 
recommend  confirmation,  and  I  expect 
that  the  Senate  will  do  likewise.  But  I 
intend  to  vote  nay.  because  I  do  not  wish 
to  endorse  any  nominee  with  any  degree 
of  conflict  of  interest. 

There  is  another  disturbing  factor  in 
this  nomination  which  leads  me  to  accept 
nothing  less  than  an  absolute  resolution 
of  any  conflict.  In  the  late  sixties.  Park- 
way Bank  put  on  its  board  of  directors 
a  Cook  Coimty  Commissioner.  Subse- 
quently, the  interest-free  deposits  of 
county  funds  in  Parkway  Increased 
markedly.  The  coimty  treasurer  during 
this  period  was  subsequently  made  a 
director  of  Mr.  Kobellnskl's  other  bank. 
First  State/ — 

I  hasten  \t*s^d  that  this  matter  was 


Investigated  by  the  U.S.  attorney,  and 
no  criminal  wrongdoing  was  found.  But 
it  does  suggest  less  than  complete  sensi- 
tivity to  conflict-of-interest  Issues  on  the 
part  of  this  nominee,  who  will  head  an 
agency  which  has  had  more  than  Its 
share  of  corruption  over  the  years. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view,  neither  the 
legislative  nor  the  executive  branch  has 
been  sufficiently  attentive  to  conflict-of- 
interest  problems  in  recent  years. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Pro- 
duction has  had  to  prod  the  Defense 
Department  to  take  action  against  pub- 
lic officials  going  on  hunting  weekends  as 
guests  of  defense  contractors.  One  such 
official  was  the  head  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  which  enforces  ethics 
standards  for  other  departments. 

The  Justice  Dei>artment  informs  me 
that  prosecutions  under  the  criminal 
conflict-of-interest  statute  have  been 
exceedingly  rare,  so  rare  in  fact,  that 
many  agencies  have  become  discouraged 
and  seldom  bother  referring  cases.  I 
have  proposed  legislation  S.  1329,  to 
tighten  up  the  criminal  conflict  of  in- 
terest laws  but  even  if  enacted  that  leg- 
islation by  itself  wiU  not  gxiarantee  good 
enforcement. 

I  have  learned  from  experience  that 
the  blind  trust  device  is  virtually  use- 
less in  preventing  conflicts.  The  former 
President  of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
Henry  Keams,  put  some  nearly  worth- 
less stock  which  he  owned  into  a  blind 
trust  and  then  actively  promoted  the 
sale  of  that  stock  for  half  a  million  dol- 
lars to  a  company  that  had  loan  appli- 
cations pending  before  Eximbank. 

I  think  these  procedures  indicate 
that  the  Banking  Committee  is  serious 
about  averting  conflicts  of  interest. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Kobelinskl,  I  am 
pleased  that  our  insistence  did  result  in 
substantial  progress  toward  resolving  the 
conflict.  I  do  not  intend  to  actively  op- 
pose this  nomination.  But  I  do  feel  that 
as  long  as  this  nominee  holds  stock  in 
two  banks  which  could  become  involved 
in  negotiations  with  SBA  while  he  \s  SBA 
Administrator,  I  personally  must  vote  not 
to  conflrm.  

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  considered 
and  conflrmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  notifled  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  fioor  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxmire)  . 

(Mr.  PROXMIRE'S  remarks  made  at 
this  point,  and  further  proceedings  In 
connection  with  S.  2672,  the  State  Taxa- 
tion of  Depositories  Act,  was  printed 
earlier  in  today's  Record  when  the  blU 
was  first  considered  by  the  Senate.) 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  at  this  time  to  outline  the 
schedule  for  the  next  couple  of  weeks  in- 
sofar as  I  am  able  to  do  so. 

The  pending  business  is  8.  22,  a  bill 
for  the  further  revision  of  the  copsoight 
law,  title  17  of  the  United  States  Code, 
and  for  other  purposes.  The  preliminary 
remarks  on  S.  22  have  already  been  made. 

When  the  Senate  returns  after  dispos- 
ing of  its  business  today,  at  noon  on 
Monday.  February  16,  the  first  order  of 
business  after  the  leaded  have  been  rec- 
ognized, il  they  desire  recognition,  will 
be  the  reading  of  Washington's  Farewell 
Address  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke). 

Following  the  conclusion  of  that  ad- 
dress, the  Senate  will  return  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  460.  S.  22,  the 
copyright  bill,  and  will  be  engaged  in 
debate  on  an  amendment  of  that  bill  for 
all  of  Monday,  February  16. 

On  Tuesday  the  Senate  will  return  to 
the  consideration  of  S.  2662,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
'vjol.  There  Is  a  time  limitation  agree- 
ment on  that  bill.  It  is  anticipated  that 
discussion,  debate,  and  amendments  will 
be  occurring  throughout  Tuesday  and 
until  no  later  than  5  o'clock  on  Wednes- 
day, which  will  be  the  18th  of  February, 
and  at  no  later  than  5  o'clock  on  that  day 
the  vote  on  pasage  of  S.  2662  will  occur. 

If  the  copyright  bill  has  not  been  com- 
pleted on  Monday,  then  the  Senate  will 
return  to  the  consideration  of  S.  22,  the 
copyright  bill. 

Following  the  disposition  of  that  bill, 
though  not  necessarily  in  this  order,  be- 
cause we  have  to  have  some  flexibility,  it 
is  anticipated  that  S.  22  will  be  followed 
by  House  Joint  Resolution  549,  a  joint 
resolution  to  approve  the  covenant  to 
establish  a  Commonwealth  of  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands  In  political  imion 
with  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Following  that,  it  is  very  likely  that 
Calendar  No.  496,  H.R.  8617,  an  act  to 
restore  to  Federal  civilian  and  Postal 
Service  employees  their  rights  to  partic- 
ipate voluntarily,  as  private  citizens,  in 
the  political  processes  of  the  Nation,  to 
protect  such  employees  from  improper 
political  solicitations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, the  so-called  Hatch  Act  bill,  will 
be  under  consideration. 

Following  that,  or  somewhere  in  that 
area,  the  Senate  will  take  up  Calendar 
No.  561,  S.  507,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
management,  protection,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  national  resource  lands,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  then  hopefully 
H.R.  8650,  having  to  do  with  the  insulat- 
ing of  new  homes,  S.  2931,  having  to  do 
with  daylight  saving  time,  and  S.  2760.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Indochina  Migration 
and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1975. 

Furthermore,  the  Senate  should  be  on 
notice  that  the  minority  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion in  the  last  day  or  so  filed  their  report 
on  the  Oklahoma  senatorial  contested 
election,  and  Senate  Resolution  356.  a 
resolution  relating  to  the  Oklahoma  sen- 
atorial contested  election  may  well  be 
Included  in  tt^  category  which  I  have 
listed. 


So,  I  say  to  the  acting  Republican  V 
leader  I  hope  this  gives  him  a  pretty  J 
fair  Idea  of  the  difficult  schedule  that 
confronts  us  in  the  weeks  ahead. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  the  informa- 
tion and  guidance. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY, 
FEBRUARY  16, 1976 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate  at  this  time,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment,  in 
accordance  with  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  92,  imtU  noon,  Monday, 
February  16, 1976. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  3:13 
pjn.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Mon- 
day, February  16, 1976,  at  12  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  6.  1976: 

Fedesai.  Power  Commissioh 

Barbara  Anne  Simpson,  of  North  Carolina, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission for  the  remainder  of  the  term  ex- 
piring June  22, 1977,  vice  WUllam  L.  ^ringer, 
resigned. 

Feoeral  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

J.  Ralph  Stone,  of  California,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  June 
30,   1978,  vice  Thomas  B.  Bomar,  resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  6,  1976: 
Department  of  Defense 

Frank  A.  Shrontz,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 

Galen  L.  Stone,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1',  to  be  the 
Deputy  Representative  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  International  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency,  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 
Small  Business  Administration 

Mitchell  P.  Kobelinskl,  of  Illinois,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  &nd  testify  be- 
fore a  duly  constituted  conunlttee  of  the 
Senate.) 

Uniformed     Services     Univebsity    of    the 
•  Health  Sciences 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
formed Services  University  of  the  Health  Sci- 
ences for  terms  expiring  May  1,  1981: 

Lt.  Gen.  Leonard  D.  H^ton,  U.S.  Army, 
retired.  V 

David  Packard,  of  California. 

Francis  D.  Moore,  of  Massachusetts. 
U.S.  Air  Force 

The  following  officers  for  temporary  ap- 
pointment in  the  UJ8.  Air  Force  under  the 
provisions  of  chapter  839,  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code : 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Frank  G.  Barnes,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  R.  Brlckel.  XXX-XX-XXXXFB, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Daniel  L.  Burkett.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FB,  Regtdar  Air  Force. 


Brig.  Oen.  Bupert  H.  Burris,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR,  Regular  Air  Voroe. 

Brig.  Oen.  Lynwood  E.  Clark.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Richard  N.  Cody.  6ia-22-»«5 
FR,  Regular  Air  F(hx».  " 

Brig.  Oen.  John  W.  CoUens  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Richrd  B.  CoUlns.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  George  A.  Edwards.  Jr.,  414-40- 
8472FR,  R^:ular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Andrew  P.  losue,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  9.  Kulpa,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
"PR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.   Oen.   Howard  W.  Leaf,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I^  Reg\ilar  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Louis  O.  Lelser,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Resular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Dewey  K.  K.  Lowe,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FRi  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  James  E.  Mclnemey,  Jr.,  679-36- 
0T94FR,  Regular  Air  Fcwce. 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  E.  Mertling,  667-20- 
9163FR,  Regrular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Kenneth  P.  Miles,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
YR,  Regular  Air  Fc»ce. 

Brig.  Gen.  Harry  A.  Morris,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  R.  Nelson,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  WiUlam  C.  Norrls.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Jack  I.  Posner,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  S.  Pustay,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
R^:ular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Thomas  F.  Rew,  052-14-86S5FR. 
Regtilar  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Carl  O.  Schneider,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Lawrence  A.  Skantze,  060-20- 
8707FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Henry  B.  Stelllng,  Jr.,  569-26- 
0004FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  C.  Toomay,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Stanley  M.  Umstead,  Jr.,  677-38- 
1425FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Jasper  A.  Welch,  Jr.,  655-54- 
3836FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  George  W.  Wentsch,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force  to  the  grades  Indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  chapter  835,  title  10 
of  the  United  States  Code: 

To  be  major  general 

Lt.  Gen.  William  Y.  Smith,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  UJB. 
Air  Force. 

Lt.  Gen.  James  R.  Allen,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  UJB. 
Air  Force. 

Lt.  Gen.  Eugene  F.  Tlghe,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR  (brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force), 
UJ5.  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Oen.  Lucixis  Theus,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  VS. 
Air  Force. 

Ma].  Oen.  Guy  E.  Hairston.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR  (brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force), 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Charles  F.  Mlnter,  8r,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR  (brigadier  general,  Regtilar  Air  Force), 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Robert  C.  Mathis,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR  (brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force), 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Andrew  B.  Anderson,  Jr.,>t25-26- 
6387FR  (brigadier  general,  Regrilar  Air 
Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Ranald  T.  Adams,  Jr.,  039-14- 
3644FR  (brigadier  general.  Regular  Air 
Force) ,  VS.  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Oen.  William  B.  Yancey,  Jr.,  241-22- 
1541FR  (brigadier  general,  Regtilar  Air  Force) 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Edgar  S.  Harris,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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PR   (brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force), 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Rqt>ert  L.  Edge,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR  (brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force). 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Gerald  J.  Post,  029-16-849eFR 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  James  A.  Young.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  TJS. 
Air  Force. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Maj.  Oen.  Benjamin  R.  Baker,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force,  Medical). 
U-S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Jesse  M.  Allen,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Lincoln  D.  Faurer,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  A.  Gabriel,  24»-32-9018 
FR  (colonel,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Uoyd  R.  Leavltt,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR  (coWnel,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Wlnfleld  W.  Scott,  Jr.,  230-24- 
1597FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  UA 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Lovlc  P.  Hodnette,  Jr.,  420-52- 
5359FR  (colonel,  Regiilar  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Bennle  L.  Davis,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Ralph  J.  Magllone,  Jr.,  293-20- 
5889FR  (colonel,  Reg\ilar  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  A.  RiJsfeaajrth,  007-12- 
3948FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Porc87r*-a».Alr 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Thomas  M.  Ryan,  Jr.,  142-20- 
5526FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Anderson  W.  Atkinson.  431-26- 
8605FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  J.  Kelly,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force,  Judge  Advocate 
General) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  George  W.  Rutter,  578-34- 
4035FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen.  Edward  J.  Nash.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  John  W.  Collens  III,  438-30- 
2713FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen.  William  R.  Nelson,  311-20- 
5281FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Jack  W.  Waters,  532-22-581 4FR 
(colonel,  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen.  Billy  M.  Mlnter.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  US.  Air  Force. 

Bri^.  G-  .  Kenneth  P.  Miles.  XXX-XX-XXXXPR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Louis  G.  Lelser.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  N.  Cody.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force) .  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brlp.  Gen.  John  E.  Kulpa.  Jr..  158-20 
2271PR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Charles  P.  G.  Kuyk,  Jr..  003-14- 
0307FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Richard  E.  MeAcUng,  557-20- 
9I53FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Brt?.  Oen.  David  B.  Easson,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force' 

Brig  Gen.  Wlllidm  L.  Nicholson  in.  492- 
20-2773FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  William  D.  OUbert,  433-36- 
1600FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air 
Force. 


I 


Brig.  Oen.  Lynwood  E.  Clark,  087-20- 
7534FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  In 
the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  to  the  grade  In- 
dicated,   under    the    provisions   of   chapters 
35,  831,  and  837,  title  10,  United  States  Code: 
To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.^rover  J.  Isbell,  XXX-XX-XXXXFO. 
Air  National  Guard. 

Brig.  Gen.  Raymond  A.  Matera.  346-16- 
0316FO.  Air  National  Guard. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Rudolph  D.  Bartholomew,  383-22- 
9659FO,  Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Charles  R.  Campbell,  Jr.,  004-16- 
1082FO.  Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  John  L.  France.  XXX-XX-XXXXFO,  Air 
National  Gus.rd. 

Col.  David  B.  Hoff,  XXX-XX-XXXXFO.  Air  Na- 
tional Guard. 

Col.  William  H.  O'Bryan.  Jr..  446-12- 
6I96FO.  Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Ben  L.  Patterson.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXXFO. 
Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Oscar  T.  Ridley.  XXX-XX-XXXXFG,  Air 
National  Guard. 

Col.  Paul  N.  Rogers.  XXX-XX-XXXXFO,  Air 
National  Guard. 

Col.  Carl  L.  Trippl,  XXX-XX-XXXXFO,  Air 
National  Guard. 

In  the  Abmy 

The  U.S.  Army  Reserves  officers  named 
herein  for  promotion  as  Reserve  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  Army,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 593(a) .  3371  and  3384: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Henry  Ecker,  Jr.,  202- 
10-6174. 

Brig.  Oen.  Marvin  Herman  Knoll,  499-36- 
9047. 

Brig.  Gen.  Franklin  Lane  McKean,  529-03- 
2259. 

Brig.  Gen.  Harry  Stott  Parmelee,  128-09- 
3759. 

Brig.  Gen.  Harold  Newton  Read,  036-12- 
4476. 

Brig.  Gen.  Lawrence  Drew  Redden,  442-16- 
1710. 

Brig.  Oen.  Walter  Livingston  Starks,  429- 
14-0700. 

Brig.  Oen.  Robert  Murray  Sutton.  613-05- 
7447. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  William  Roger  Berkman,  569-32- 
4169. 

Col.   WUber   James  Bunting.    XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Robert  Lorenzo  Lane,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.   Henry   Watts   Meetze.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Lawrence  WUford  Morris,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Berlyn  Keasler  Sutton.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  promotion 
as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  593(a)  and  3386: 
To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Oen.  Henry  Hanunond  Cobb,  Jr..  423- 
10-6857. 

Brig.  Gen.  Nicholas  Joseph  Del  Torto.  023- 
09-3866. 

Brig.  Oen.  Robert  Earl  Johnson,  Jr.,  657- 
26-1324. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Edward  Donald  Bangs,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Jean  Beem,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Robert  Julian  Bradshaw,  226-12- 
7301. 

Col.  John  Joseph  Dillon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Raymond  Eugene  Grant,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  William  Walton  Oresham.  Jr.,  428-36- 
6822. 

Col.  Charles  Edward  Lamoreaux,  385-24- 
3711. 


Col.  James  Ray  Owen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Robert  DarreU  Wellver,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officer  named  herein  for  appointment 
as  a  Reserve  commissioned  officer  of  the 
Army  under  the  prolvslons  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  593(a)  and  3392: 
»    To  be  brigadier  gerieral 

Col.  Richmond  Llndley  Vaughan,  225-12- 
6670. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  appointment 
as  reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  693(a)  and  3392: 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Charles  Emerson  Murry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  John  Grady  Smith,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 

on  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 

the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 

section  3962:* 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.    Oen.    James    Francis    Holllngsworth, 
XXX-XX-XXXX,    Army    qf    the    United    States 
(major  general,  U.S.  Army). 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066,  in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.  Oen.  John  Holloway  Cushman,  678- 
14-7429,  UJ3.  Army. 

The  foUowing-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  im- 
portance and  responsibility  designed  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066,  in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Bfaj.  Gen.  Donn  Albert  Starry,  610-22- 
2130,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S^  Army). 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  Indicated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  U.S.  Code,  sections  3284 
and  3307: 

To  be  major  general 

Maj.  Oen.  James  Clifton  Smith,  258-14- 
5196,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  James  Joseph  Ursano,  079-14- 
6895,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

Maj.  Oen.  Patrick  WiUlam  Powers,  561-54- 
7517.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  Magoun  Wallace  II.  252- 
30-5776.  Army  of  the  United  States  ( brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  Charles  Echols  Spraglns.  576-16- 
6416,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  Oliver  Day  Street  III.  420-52- 
8714.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  XJS.  Army). 

Maj.  Oen.  Hal  Edward  Hallgren.  361-12- 
7064.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  Pat  William  Crlzer.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general, 
U.S.  Army ) . 

Maj.  Gen.  Bert  Alison  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States,  brigadier  general, 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Bates  Cavanaugh  Btimell,  561- 
54-2806,  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general.  U.S.  Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  Lawrence  Edward  VanBusklrk. 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brig- 
adier general,  U.S.  Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  Charles  Raymond  Sniffln,  248- 
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32-1548,  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general,  U.S.  Army) . 

.,^MaJ.  Oen.  John  Calvin  McWhorter,  Jr.,  462- 
22-7409,  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general,  U.S.  Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  Calvert  Potter  Benedict,  534-38- 
6899,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  XJA.  Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  John  Alan  Hoefling.  396-38- 
0355,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  John  Elwood  Hoover,  230-20- 
1616,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Oen.  WUliam  Loyd  Webb.  Jr..  466-26- 
6245.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  Jacob  Baer,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Rolland  Valentine  Helser,  336- 
14-6250,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  UjS.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  Haldane.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

Lt.  Oen.  Henry  Everett  Emerson,  457-38- 
2896,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  Stan  Leon  McClellan,  663-24- 
6033,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  John  Rutherford  McOlffert  n, 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(brigadier  general,  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Thomas  Howard  Tackaberry,  555- 
26-9701,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

Lt.  Gen.  John  William  Vessey.  Jr..  703-07- 
1974,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

In  the  Navt 

Vice  Adm.  Earl  B^Rectanus.  U.S.  Navy, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
on  the  retired  list,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
6233. 

In  the  Air  Force 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  John  B. 
Abell,   to  be   colonel,   and   ending   Billy   S. 
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Smith,  to  be  colonel,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
Congressional  Record  on  December  11.  1976. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Julius  P. 
Oreene,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  William  P. 
Dubose  m,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
January  20,  1976. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  George 
R.  Abbott,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  James  D. 
Sykes,  to  be  captain,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
Congressional  Record  on  January  27,  1976. 
Intre  Arsct 

Army  nominations  beginning  Clarence 
Kaplan,  to  be  colonel.  Regular  Army,  and 
colonel.  Army  of  the  United  States,  and  end- 
ing Jackie  W.  Saye,  to  be  second  lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  January  20, 1976. 

Army  nominations  beginning  James  W. 
Adams,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Mary  O. 
Young,  to  be  colonel,  which  nominations 
were  sent  to  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  January  20,  1976. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Alford  W. 
Green,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Vincent  P. 
Yustas,  to  be  captain,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared 
In  the  Con^sslonal  Record  on  January  26, 
1976.     V/ 

^^"^-  In  THE  Navy 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Thomas  K. 
Aanstoos,  to  be  ensign,  and  ending  John  M. 
Messner,  to  be  a  chief  warrant  officer,  W-2, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  on  December  11, 1975. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Steven  J. 
Brunson,  to  be  ensign,  and  ending  Albert  H. 
Jensen,  to  be  temporary  lieutenant  (Jg.)  and 
permanent  warrant  officer  and/or  permanent 
and  temporary  warrant  officer,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressl'^nal  Record  on  De- 
cember 19, 1975. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Robert  Lee 
Anderson,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Bemlce 
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Jones  Zlgovsky,  to  be  captain,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  on  Jan* 
uary  20, 1976. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Robert  Car- 
ter Donaldson,  to  be  commander,  and  end- 
ing Chris  A.  Taylor,  to  be  ensign,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  January  20,  1976. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Arthur  Philip 
Abel,  to  be  lieutenant  commander,  and  end- 
ing Mary  Pauline  Yont,  to  be  lieutenant 
commander,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  January  20,  1976. 

The  nomination  of  Lt.  Comdr.  Ned  E.  Muf- 
fley,  VS.  Navy,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  commander  while  serving  as  leader  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  Band,  which  nomination  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Becraxl  on  January  26,  1976. 

Ik  the  Marine  Corps 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning  May- 
nard  P.  Bearce,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  and 
ending  Robert  H.  Zobel,  Jr.,  to  be  second 
lieutenant,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  January  20,  1976. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning  Wil- 
liam T.  Adams,  to  be  chief  warrant  officer. 
W-4.  and  ending  Robert  P.  Zurface,  to  be 
chief  warrant  officer,  W-2.  Which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  on  Jan- 
uary 20. 1976. 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive      nomination      withdrawn 
from  the  Senate  February  6.  1976: 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
Ben  B.  Blackbvirn,  of  Georgia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expir- 
ing June  30,  1978,  vice  Thomas  R.  Bomar. 
resigned,  which  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on 
October  6,  1976. 
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IN  NOBODY  WE  TRUST 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  February  6,  1976 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, an  excellent  editorial  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Boston  Herald  American, 
entitled  "In  Nobody  We  Trust." 

This  editorial  discusses  the  personal 
experience  of  William  Randolph  Hearst, 
Jr.,  Kingsbury  Smith,  and  the  late  Prank 
ConnifT  in  Moscow  in  1956,  and  the  re- 
cent Moscow  visit  of  the  U.S.  SALT  ne- 
gotiating team. 

Communist  Russia,  then  and  now,  re- 
mains a  closed,  repressive  police  state. 
As  the  editorial  points  out: 

The  lesson  is  simple.  Four  years  of  detente 
have  changed  nothing  about  sneaky  Com- 
munist practices  .  .  .  they  have  not  changed 
In  more  than  20  years. 

Even  more  to  the  point — ^they  have  never 
changed. 

And  they  never  will. 


I  think  this  editorial  makes  a  most 
important  point.  It  is  essential  that  the 
United  States  never  lose  s^ht  of  the  fact 
that  while  moods  and  methods,  words 
and  gestures  may  change  in  Moscow,  the 
nature  of  that  Commimist  dictatorship 
remains  constant. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  request 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
from  the  Boston  Herald  American  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  Nobodt   We  Trust 

The  object  lesson  of  this  editorial — as  re- 
vealing as  it  is  sinister — can  only  be  made 
fully  clear  by  summarizing  two  stories  which 
happened  about  20  years  apart.  The  first 
is  how  it  happened  that  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  Jr.,  and  his  two  top  editorial  assist- 
ants, the  late  Frank  Connlff  and  Joseph 
Kingsbury  Smith,  happened  to  win  the  1956 
Pxilitzer  Prize  for  international  reporting  for 
a  series  of  exclusive  and  unprecedented  In- 
terviews with  the  major  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  Including  Khrushchev. 

It  seems  the  journalistic  task  frare  was 
ensconced  In  Moscow's  National  Hotel,  facing 


the  Kremlin,  trying  to  figure  a  way  to  break 
through  the  icy  isolation  of  Russian  official- 
dom. The  solution  came  when  Kingsbury 
Smith,  talking  at  an  area  of  the  room  he 
figured  would  be  tapped  for  eavesdropping, 
said:  "Mr.  Hearst,  let's  keep  It  positively  In 
mind  that  President  B^isenhower  cautioned 
us  that  his  message  is  to  be  delivered  by  us 
to  the  premier  alone,  nobody  else." 

Only  a  few  days  later,  the  Hearst  team  got 
an  invitation  no  other  foreign  correspond- 
ents had  ever  received.  They  were  Invited  to 
the  Kremlin  for  a  personal  Interview  with 
the  premier.  At  conclusion  of  a  lengthy  ses- 
sion, he  unhappily  remarked — "Are  you  sure 
that's  all  you  want  to  tell  me?"  That  was 
aU — ^for  the  time  being — he  was  Informed. 
At  their  request,  the  Hearst  team  visitors 
subsequently  were  allowed  to  Interview 
practically  every  hotshot  in  the  Kremlin — 
without  ever  once  giving  a  hint  of  the  mys- 
terious White  House  message  that  was  obvi- 
ously being  so  eagerly  sought. 

There  never  was  any  such  message,  of 
course.  Which  brings  us  to  the  second  of 
the  two  stories  Involved  here.  All  members 
of  the  U.S.  delegation  that  went  to  Moscow 
with  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  during  his 
just-concluded  talks  with  Soviet  leaders 
were  given  an  advance  list  of  "security  re- 
minders." It  had  six  maj(M'  points,  which 
read  as  follows: 


\ 
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"All  telephone  calls  an  monitored  by  the 
Soviets." 

"Aaexime  that  all  the  rooms  have  electronic 
eavesdropping  equipment,  and  that  all  con- 
versations will  be  monitored." 

"Assume  that  any  luggage  or  briefcases  tn 
your  rooms  will  be  searched  while  you  are 
absent." 

"Assiune  that  all  trash  thrown  In  waste- 
baskets  will  be  examined." 

"If  you  take  classified  material  to  meet- 
ings, insure  that  it  is  iinder  American  con- 
trol at  all  times." 

"One-time  typewriter  ribbons,  carbon  pa- 
per and  typing  backup  sheets  should  be  de- 
stroyed as  classified  waste." 

The  lesson  is  simple.  Pour  years  of  detente 
have  changed  nothing  about  sneaky  Com- 
munist practices.  In  fact,  as  Indloated  by  the 
first  story  above,  they  have  not  changed  In 
more  than  20  years. 

Even  more  to  the  point — they  have  never 
changed.  • 

And  they  never  will. 


PORT  SAFETY 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  EDGAR 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  5,  1976 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  oil 
tankers  Edgar  M.  Queeney  and  the 
Corinthos  collided  at  Marcus  Hook. 
Pa..  1  year  ago.  The  entire  east  sky  of 
my  congressional  district  lit  up  as  ten- 
tacles of  fire  shot  up  into  the  night  sky, 
and  glass-shattering  explosions  rocked 
the  area.  Twenty-six  crew  members 
perished,  and  for  hours,  the  safety  and 
property  of  Marcus  Hook  residents  were 
threatened. 

I  personally  inspected  the  burning 
hulks  of  the  tankers.  It  was  frustrating 
to  me  not  to  comprehend  how  such  a  dis- 
aster could  occur.  More  frustrating  was 
not  knowing  how  reoccurrences  could  be 
avoided.  Only  the  heroic  efforts  of  scores 
of  local  firefighters,  many  of  them  volun- 
teers, limited  further  loss  of  life  and  de- 
struction of  valuable  property.  It  was  a 
iniracle  that  worse  destruction  of  life  did 
not  result. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  very  unfortunate 
that  a  disaster  must  provide  the  impetus 
for  the  laimchlng  of  a  major  investiga- 
tion into  the  vulnerability  of  citizens  and 
port  facilities  to  catastrophes  of  the 
magnitude  which  occurred  in  Marcus 
Hook.  During  the  year  since  this  inci- 
dent, a  number  of  investigations  have 
been  launched.  I  and  my  staff  have  raised 
many  questions  about  port  safety.  Some 
of  these  questions  remain  unanswered. 
Litigation  is  pending  which  precludes  a 
more  detailed  analysis  at  this  time.  How- 
ever, I  can  say  now  that  in  theory,  the 
port  was  "adequately"  protected,  accord- 
ing to  the  Coast  Guard,  against  a  major 
collision  of  this  type. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rate  of 
Cechnological  advancement  in  the  trans- 
portation of  hazardous  freight  by  sea 
may  soon  outstrip  our  abilities  to  effec- 
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tively  safeguard  against  further  disas- 
ters. Supertankers  may  soon  be  stream- 
ing into  the  mouth  of  this  i>ort,  threat- 
ening collisions  which  would  make  the 
Marcus  Hook  fire  seem  like  a  firecracker 
in  comparison.  It  is  Incumbent  at  this 
time  to  assure  that  safeguards  are  not 
Just  "adequate."  but  in  fact  are  more 
than  "adequate."  I  intend  to  endorse 
proposals  which  will  make  Marcus  Hook, 
and  similar  areas  of  this  Nation,  as  se- 
cure as  possible  from  the  potential  for 
accidents,  and  with  the  use  of  the  best 
available  technology.  '     ^/ 

Such  technology,  in  my  opinion,  should 
include  radar  surveillahce  which  cur- 
rently is  not  a  feature  of  protection  on 
the  Delaware  River. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  distinguished  col- 
leaguc  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Forsythk) 
recently  introduced  a  bill  which  would  be 
a  critical  first  step  toward  providing  the 
resources  necessary  for  coping  with  acci- 
dents such  as  the  Marcus  Hook  collision. 

The  bill,  H.R.  11459.  establishes  a  na- 
tional marine  fireflghting  program.  It  is 
carefully  designed  to  provide  local  fire- 
fighting  units  with  access  to  training, 
information  op'llew  techniques  of  fire- 
fighting,  supiJlies.  and  emergency  assist- 
ance. The  bill  is  drafted  to  maintain  the 
independence  of  these  companies  and  to 
minimize  the  Federal  role. 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  1301  of  HJl. 
11459  summarizes  the  congressional 
findings,  policies  and  purposes  of  this 
legislation.  The  language  deserves  the 
attention  of  my  cpDeagues.  It  serves  to 
resensitize  us,  a  year  after  the  Marcus 
Hook  collision,  to  the  need  for  compre- 
hensive coordination  of  our  limited  fire- 
flghting j^esources,  an  undertaking  which 
will  have  a  significant  impact  upon  the 
ability  to  deal  with  major  port  disasters. 
Section  1301  of  the  bill  foUows: 

"TITLE  Xin— MARINE  PIREFIOHTINa 

PROGRAM 
"Skc.  1301.  Congeessional  Findings,  Policy, 
AND    PxTKPOSES. — (s)    Thc    CongTess    hereby 
finds  that — 

"(1)  marine  fires  are  a  major  hazard  to 
port  populations  and  property  and  have 
resulted  \n  substantial  economic  harm; 

"(2)  merchant  ship  crews  often  lack  the 
updated  training  and  experience  needed  to 
combat  shipboard  fires  effectively,  and  ship- 
board fireflghting  Information  is  often  not 
readily  available  In  a  central  location; 

"(3)  shoreside  fire  departments  often  lack 
training  in  the  specialized  problems  of  such 
fires: 

"(4)  legal  restrictions  often  prevent  local 
fire  units  from  assisting  in  fighting  marine 
fires  in  other  localities  or  Stages; 

"(6)  since  vessels  serving  the  foreign  and 
domestic  waterborne  commerce  of  the  United 
States  call  at  ports  in  several  States  and  serve 
the  commerce  of  the  entire  Nation,  the 
Federal  Government  is  appropriately  suited 
to  supervise  a  comprehensive  program  for 
the  prevention  and  combating  of  marine  fires; 
and 

"(6)  a  coordinated  national  program  for 
marine  flrefighting  Is  in  the  national  Interest, 
and  local  fire  departments,  with  their  exlst- 
mg  manpower  and  equipment  availability, 
should  be  utilized  as  a  primary  resource  In 
implementmg  such  a  national  program. 
"(b)    It  is  therefore  declared  to  be  the 
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policy  and  purposes  of  the  Congress  iinder 

this  title — 

"(1)  to  encourage  the  development  of  sys- 
tematic plans  and  techniques  to  be  utilized 
by  local  fire  departments  to  combat  marine 
fires;  p 

"(2)  to  provide  for  the  adequate  training 
for  United  States  merchant  seamen  m  marine 
fire  prevention  and  on  onboard  fireflghting; 

"(3)  to  facUlUte  at  the  Federal  level  the 
exchange  of  marine  fireflghting  suppliea, 
crews  information,  and  training; 

"(4)  to  require  all  merchant  vessels  serv- 
ing foreign  and  noncontiguous  domestic  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  to  carry  preflre 
plans  describing  the  location  and  ySe  ot 
fireflghting  equipment  aboard  the  vessels; 

"(5)  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
marine  firefightlng  units  which  utilize  the 
manfKSwer  and  resources  of  local  fire  depart- 
ments and  are  specially  trained  in  shipboard 
firefightlng  techniques  for  purposes  of  train- 
ing local  fire  departments  and  ship  crews  and 
providing  on-the-scene  emergency  assistance 
for  fighting  marine  fires; 

"(6)  in  achieving  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
to  keep  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  marine  flreflghtmg  to  a  minimum,  to 
avoid  extensive  Federal  regulation  and  super- 
vision; and  to  not  affect  In  any  manner  the 
jurisdiction  of  State  and  local  governments 
over  local  firefightlng  units;  and 

"(7)  to  utilize  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  to  coordinate  and  control  marine  fire- 
fightlng activity  by  firefightlng  units  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  title. 

Mr.  Speaker,  allow  me  to  take  a 
moment  to  review  some  of  the  major  fea- 
tures of  H.R.  11459. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  would 
have  the  authority  to  designate  regional 
base  firefightlng  units  with  appropriate 
input  from  local  fire  departments. 
Smaller  auxiliary  imits  would  be  formed 
to  assist  the  regional  base  firefighters, 
and  would  be  mobilized  in  a  coordinated 
unit  to  respond  to  marine  disasters  which 
threaten  port  populations  and  property. 
Training  programs  for  these  units  would 
be  established  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Fire  Prevention  and  Control 
Administration.  State  and  local  jurisdic- 
tions over  local  firefightlng  units  would 
not  be  abridged.  Vessels  or  port  facilities 
which  receive  services  from  these  units 
could  be  assessed  the  cost  of  providing 
such  services,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  constructed  to 
provide  a  maximum  of  cooperation 
among  local  fireflghting  units,  local  units 
of  government,  the  Coast  Guard,  owners 
of  ship  and  port  facilities,  and  the  Com- 
merce Department  in  preventing  port 
disasters,  and  limiting  their  Impact  when 
they  do  indeed  occur. 

I  hope  that  the  committee  with  juris- 
diction over  this  bill  will  expedite  hear- 
ings so  that  it  may  be  fine  tuned  to 
correct  any  difflciencies  it  may  have.  I 
am  sending  copies  of  this  bill  to  fire 
companies  in  my  congressional  district 
so  that  they  paay  inform  me  of  any  flaws 
in  this  language  which  I  could  assist 
in  correcting  when  the  bill  is  consiofered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  support  legisla- 
tion at  all  levels  of  government  that 
would  provide  safeguards  against  having 
another  Marcus  Hook  disaster. 


I 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chapla^.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  tbe  following  prayer: 

Whatever  is  true,  and  honorable,  and 
just,  and  pure,  and  lonely  and  gra- 
cious *  *  *  think  about  tho$e  things. 
And  the  God  of  Peace  tofll  be  toith  you. — 
Philippians  4:  8.  9. 

Our  Father  God.  as  we  turn  to  the 
tasks  of  this  new  day,  may  our  faith  In 
Thee,  the  love  of  those  near  to  us,  and 
the  confidence  of  those  who  support  us 
spur  us  on  to  do  our  veiy  best  for  our 
beloved  Nation.  Sustain  us  with  Thy 
■presence  and  strengthen  us  with  Thy 
power  that  the  stress  and  strain  of  these 
demanding  days  may  not  wear  us  out  nor 
break  our  spirits  as  we  labor  for  the 
highest  good  of  our  Republic. 

Grant  us  wisdom,  understanding,  and 
patience  in  this  high  hour  of  our  national 
life  that  we  may  ^er  be  truehearted. 
wholehearted,  faitMul,  and  loyaL 

In  the  spirit  of  wS^Saster  we  pray. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objectkm. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  with  amendments  to 
a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  2672.  An  act  to  extend  the  State  Taxa- 
tion of  Depositories  Act. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  Joint  and 
concurrent  resolution  of  tiie  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  1283.  An  act  to  improve  judicial  ma- 
chinery by  further  defining  the  Jurisdiction 
of  United  States  magistrates,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  1640.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains  and 
Seashore  Urban  Park  and  Recreation  Area 
m  the  State  of  California,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  2923.  An  act  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  full- 
time  U.S.  magistrates  shall  receive  the  same 
compensation  as  full-time  referees  in  bank- 
ruptcy and  to  adjust  the  salary  of  part-time 
magistrates; 

S.J.  Res.  167.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Railroad  Revltallzatlon  and  Reg\ilatory 
Reform  Act  of  1976;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  93.  Concurrent  resolution  sup- 
porting Brussels  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry. 


Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
86-'420,  appointed  Mr.  Mahsfikld,  Mr. 
McGek,  Mr.  McTCAur,  Mr.  Momtoya.  Mr. 
HuDDLESTON,  Mr.  Haskbt.t.,  Mr.  Morgan, 
Mr.  Ddbkin,  Mr.  FainnN.  ISx.  Perot.  Mr. 
DoMKNici,  and  Mr.  Laxalt  to  attend,  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate,  the  Mexico- 
United  States  Interparliamentary  Con- 
fer^ce,  to  be  held  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and 
Denver,  Colo..  F^ruary  25  to  March  1, 
1976. 

The  message  also  announced  that  Mr. 
BucKLET  be  a  conferee,  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate,  on  the  bill  (HJl.  200)  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
servation and  management  of  the  fish- 
eries, and  for  other  purposes,"  vice  of 
Mr.  Pearson,  excused. 


MARV  OXnDANCE  SYSTEM  WOULD 
MAKE  U.S.  MISSILES  MORE  AC- 
CURATE 

(Mr.  WEAVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.)        

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
some  in  this  Congress  who  believe  that 
MARV  is  a  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  Some  believe  MARV  will 
weaken  our  defense  posture.  Some  be- 
lieve MARV  will  bring  the  world  closer  to 
self-destruction.  Why  do  they  believe 
this? 

MARV  is  a  guidance  system  that  would 
make  our  missiles  more  accurate.  As  a 
very  distinguished  Member  said  to  me. 
how  can  a  device  that  makes  our  missiles 
more  accurate  be  bad?  That  seems  a 
sensible  question.  It  is  one  that  deserves 
an  answer  and  careful  thought,  long  be- 
fOTe  the  day  we  vote  to  take  the  irrev- 
ocable step  to  test  MARV  in  the  at- 
mosphere. I  ask  Members  to  begin  giving 
MARV  this  careful  thought. 


TO  EXTEND  STATE  TAXATION  OF 
DEPOSITORIES  ACT 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  Senate  bill  (S.  2672) 
an  act  to  extend  the  State  Taxaticm  of 
Depositories  Act,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  House  amendment  thereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAkeR.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  Senate  amendments  to  the  House 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  2,  of  the  House  engrossed  amend- 
ment, strike  out  lines  22,  23,  and  24,  and 
Insert: 

"(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  cease  to  be  effective  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  three  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act." 

Page  3,  of  the  House  engrossed  amendment, 
after  line  12,  Insert: 

"Ssc.  4.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  takes 
effect  on  January  1, 1976." 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  (during  the  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  Senate  amendments  to  the 
House  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  minted  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  do  so  in  (xtler  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
for  an  explanation. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  will  yi^,  this 
is  the  legislation  that  passed  the  House 
last  year,  went  over  to  the  Senate,  and 
tiien  was  returned  to  the  House.  Attach- 
ed to  it  on  its  return  was  a  title  m  that 
was  inimicable  to  the  House  Ckimmittee 
on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing,  and 
to  the  House.  It  was  sent  back  to  the 
Senate.  It  has  now  been  returned  to  the 
House  "jith  amendments  that  have  been 
agreed  to  by  the  majority,  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio),  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumer Affairs,  and  by  the  minority  and, 
very  frankly,  there  is,  at  this  point,  no 
objection  to  the  legislation. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  explanation  and 
withdraw  my  reservatiCHi  of  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
S.  2672,  as  it  passed  the  Senate,  con- 
tained three  provisions  as  follows: 

Section  1,  if  enacted,  would  amend 
Public  Law  93-100  to  extend  the  mora- 
torium on  interstate  taxation  of  deposi- 
tories to  September  12,  1976; 

Section  2  would  amend  Public  Law 
93-100  to  extend  so-called  NOW  accounts 
to  Connecticut.  Rhode  Island,  Maine, 
and  Vermont:  and 

Section  3  would  amend  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  to  permit  issuers  of  credit 
cards  to  prohibit  sellers  from  offering 
cash  discounts  in  excess  of  5  percent,  and 
to  exempt  cash  discounts  constituting 
finance  chara^  or  interest  charges  imder 
State  usury  laws.  'w 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  December  16,  1975, 
this  body,  under  suspension'  of  the  rules, 
passed  S.  2672  with  several  House 
amendments,  all  of  which  related  to  the 
third  provision  of  the  legislation.  On 
February  6,  1976,  the  other  body  con- 
sidered and  passed  S.  2672  with  two 
minor  amendments. 

No  change  was  made  in  the  first  two 
sections  of  the  bill  dealing  with  State 
taxation  of  depository  institutions  or  the 
NOW  account  provision. 

The  third  section  of  this  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker.  faUs  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  CTonsumer  Affairs. 
Chairman  Prank  Annunzio  is  fully  in 
accord  with  the  minor  changes  made  by 
the  Senate,  as  is  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Consumer  Affairs  Sub- 
committee (Mr.  Wylie)  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in  favor  of  adopt- 
ing this  legislation  as  it  has  been 
amended  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mem- 
bers will  recall  that  we  dealt  with  S.  2672 
shortly  before  the  adjournment  of  the 
first  session.  At  that  time  I  offered  an 
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amendment  to  the  legislation  which  pro- 
vided for"  a  new  section  dealing  with  a 
prohibition  against  surcharging  credit 
cards. 

For  the  most  part,  the  Senate  has  ac- 
cepted the  amendments  offered  with  only 
two  changes.  The  SCTiate  has  agreed  to  a 
prohibition  against  allowing  merchants 
to  add  a  surcharge  onto  transactions  in 
which  a  credit  card  is  involved.  However, 
the  Senate  wants  to  limit  the  prohibition 
to  3  years  so  that  the  ban  may  be  studied 
at  the  end  of  that  time.  I  find  no  prob- 
lem with  the  Senate  provision  since  I 
feel  certain  that  Congress  will  continue 
the  ban  after  the  end  of  the  3-year 
period.  j 

With  regard  to  cash  discounts,  the 
House  position  was  to  allow  imlimited 
cash  discounts  in  the  event  a  customer 
chose  to  pay  cash  rather  than  use  a 
credit  card.  There  was  some  feeling  in 
the  Senate,  however,  that  jome  imscru- 
pulous  merchanto  might  use  the  unlimit- 
ed cash  discount  provision  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  consumers.  It  was  felt  that 
some  merchants  nught  increase 
their  prices  50  percent  and  then 
advertise  a  20-percent  discoimt  for 
cash-paying  customers.  Instead  of  re- 
ceiving a  discount,  the  unsuspecting  con- 
sumers would  actually  be  paying  30  per- 
cent more  than  the  price  before  the 
discount  was  added. 

Personally,  I  think  the  possibility  of 
this  happening  is  small.  However,  since 
the  other  body  had  such  strong  feelings 
for  this  provision,  I  have  reluctantly 
agreed  to  go  along  but  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  cash  discoimt  provision  v;ill 
also  expire  at  the  end  of  3  years.  As  the 
bill  now  stands,  a  discount  can  be  offered 
to  cash  customers  without  regard  to  dis- 
closure under  truth  in  lending  or  State 
usury  laws.  Cash  discounts  above  5  per- 
cent would  still  be  authorized  but  the 
merchant  would  have  to  comply  with 
ti-uth  in  lending  laws  and  State  usur>' 
laws. 

Let  me  take  just  a  moment  to  explain 
the  involvement  of  State  usury  laws  so 
that  no  one  will  feel  we  are  taking  away 
an  important  consumer  protection.  Actu- 
ally, the  usury  provision  is  highly  tech- 
nical. , 

In  several  States  if  a  merchant  offers  a 
cash  discount,  the  amount  of  the  cash 
discount  must  be  included  in  the  finance 
charge  which  is  levied  against  a  credit 
customer.  For  example,  if  a  State  had  an 
18-percent  ceiling  on  credit  card  trans- 
actions and  included  cash  discounts  as 
part  of  its  usury  computation,  any  cash 
discount  which  was  applied  to  a  cash 
transaction  would  have  to  be  added  to 
the  interest  rate  charged  the  credit  card 
eustomer.  If  a  5-percent  discount  were 
in  effect,  that  5  percent  would  have  to 
be  added  to  the  18  percent  charged  for 
credit  resulting  in  a  net  23-oercent  inter- 
est rate  which,  of  course,  wotld  be  violat- 
ing usury  laws  in  that  State.  Under  the 
legislation  as  passed  by  the  Senate  only 
discounts  of  up  to  5  percent  would  be 
exempt  from  the  usury  provision.  The 
House  exempted  all  discounts  from  usury 
computation  feeling  that  if  a  merchant 
is  worried  over  dlfBculties  with  usury 
laws,  he  will  be  less  inclined  to  give  cash 
discounts. 


I  am  hopefiil  that  after  we  get  some 
experience  imder  our  belts  we  can  go 
back  to  a  position  where  merchants  can 
offer  unlimited  cash  dlscoimts. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  discuss  a  pro- 
vision which  is  Included  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  versions  which  deals 
with  the  issuance  of  advisory  opinions 
by  designated  staff  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  First  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  this  is  only  permissive  and 
does  not  force  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  designate  staff  members  who  can  hand 
down  advisory  opinions  xinless  the  Board 
so  chooses. 

What  we  are  trying  to  accomplish  here 
is  not  to  dilute  consumer  remedies  which 
come  under  the  various  aspects  of  the 
Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act,  but 
rather  to  eliminate  thoughtless  viola- 
tions. 

As  chairman  of  the  Consumer  Affairs 
Subcommittee  I  have  received  a  nmnber 
of  letters  from  businessmen  who  com- 
plain that  they  are  unable  to  find  out 
how  to  comply  with  the  various  consumer 
laws  being  passed  by  the  Congress.  They 
find  that  the  only  way  they  can  get  an 
answer  is  to  wait  until  they  are  sued 
which  in  all  too  many  cases  is  too  late 
for  the  well-intentioned  businessman. 

As  I  have  said  on  manv  occasions,  I 
favor  tough  consumer  laws  but  at  the 
same  time  I  feel  they  should  be  readily 
understandable  by  the  business  commu- 
nity so  a  businessman  who  wants  to 
comply  with  the  law  does  not  have  to  live 
in  fear  of  harassing  lawsuits.  The  courts 
can  then  spend  time  dealing  with  fla- 
grant violations  oi  the  law  rather  than 
with  technical  ones. 

Passage  of  this  amendment  will  in  no 
way  reduce  consumer  protection  under 
any  consumer  laws  which  are  now  on  the 
books.  It  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
eliminating  the  mountains  of  paper- 
work that  small  businessmen  feel  will 
jeopardize  their  businesses. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
spoke  in  favor  of  H.R.  10561  when  it 
passed  the  House,  I  am  going  to  support 
the  Senate  bill  now  before  us. 

It  is  my  position  that  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  must  be  amended  to  clarify 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "discount"  to  the 
benefit  of  consumers.  Congress  needs  to 
be  on  record  to  remove  the  ambiguity 
that  a  discount  is  not  a  finance  charge 
within  the  meaning  of  State  usury  laws. 
The  Senate  retained  the  House  provision 
on  advisory  opinions  which  is  desirable. 

I  cannot  see  why  the  5 -percent  limit 
on  discounts  was  placed  back  in  the  bill. 
If  a  merchant  wants  to  .sell  his  product 
for  more  than  a  5-percent  discount  that 
should  be  left  to  him. 

But,  on  balance,  the  language  in  this 
bill  with  respect  to  truth  in  lending  is 
better  than  the  present  law.  Besides,  a 
review  of  the  whole  question  is  mandated 
because  new  legislation  will  be  required 
in  3  years. 

I  object  to  the  fact  that  the  truth  in 
lending  amendments  are  part  of  a  non- 
germane  package.  I  understand  the  State 
Taxation  on  Depositories  Act  has  expired 
and  needs  to  be  extended. 

I  am  going  along  even  though  I  think 

a  merchant  ought  to  be  allowed  to  offer 

j^UttHscounts  he  wants  to  for  payment 


in  cash.  This  bill  makes  it  clear  a  mer- 
chant can  offer  a  discount. 

In  further  clarification,  it  should  be 
noted  that  this  legislation  does  not  al-  '' 
feet  the  authority  of  a  merchant  to  offer 
goods  at  any  reduced  price  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  special  "sale." 

For  example,  a  resourceful  merchant 
could  reduce  the  regular  advertised  sale 
price  for  the  sake  of  "inventory  clear- 
ance" as  much  as  25  percent,  and  the 
cash  customer  would  get  an  additional  5- 
percent  discount  while  the  credit  card 
user  pays  the  "inventory  clearance"  price 
plus  finance  charges  if  he  does  not  pay 
within  the  regular  billing  period. 

The  consumer  will  benefit  from  this 
bill  in  that  the  offering  of  dlscoimts  is 
encouraged  and  it  makes  the  law  quite 
clear  that  a  discount  is  not  a  surcharge 
and  is  not  subject  to  State  usury  laws. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  support  of  S.  2672,  which  is  practically 
the  same  as  the  bill  which  this  House 
passed  on  December  16,  1975,  and  which 
I  supported  at  that  time.  This  bill  con- 
tains four  sections: 

First.  Section  1  will  extend  through 
September  12,  1976,  the  current  mora- 
torium on  State  taxation  of  depositories. 
This  extension  will  give  Congress  an  op- 
portimlty  to  consider  and  to  act  upon  the 
study  of  this  issue  which  has  been  com- 
pleted by  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations. 

Second.  Section  2  will  extend  Cb  the  en- 
tire New  England  region  the  experiment 
under  which  depository  institutions  in 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  have 
been  permitted  to  offer  negotiable  order 
of  withdrawal — NOW — accounts.  This 
section  permits  NOW  accounts  to  be 
made  available  in  an  area  which  is 
clearly  ready  to  accept  them,  pending 
consideration  by  Congress  of  the  Senate 
and  House  versions  of  the  Financial  In- 
stitutions Act,  both  of  which  call  for 
the  availability  of  NOW  accoimts  na- 
tionwide. 

Third.  Section  3  provides  permission 
for  merchants  to  grant  a  "discoimt"  of 
up  to  5  percent/tor  the  payment  of  cash 
and  prohibits  imposition  of  a  "sur- 
charge," with  respect  to  sales  which  are 
subject  to  the  Fair  Credit  Billing  Act. 
This  section  also  empowers  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  authorize  one  of  its  officials 
or  employees  to  issue  interpretive  rulings 
which  will  constitute  evidence  of  good 
faith  compliance  with  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act.  This  provision  should  be 
especially  helpful  to  small  businesses, 
which  cannot  afford  the  expensive  legal 
talent  which  is  often  required  to  enable 
them  to  cope  with  the  intricacies  of  this 
act. 

Finally,  this  section  provides  for  the 
preemption  of  State  usury  laws,  which 
might  otherwise  operate  to  prevent  the 
granting  of  a  discount  in  accordance 
with  this  legislation.  This  preemption  is 
troublesome  to  me  because  it  may  consti- 
tute another  step  in  the  direction  of  a 
Federal  usury  statute,  which  would  be  a 
most  unfortunate  development. 

Fourth.  Section  4  provides  that  the 
first  section  of  the  blU  shall  take  effect 
on  January  1,  1976,  so  that  there  would 
not  be  a  hiatus  in  the  moratorium  on 
State  taxation  of  depositories. 
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On  balance,  I  believe  that  8.  2672  is  a 
useful  and  necessary  bill  and  will  sup- 
port it,  despite  my  reservations  about 
section  3.        

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Isdand  (Mr.  St  Germain)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


contained  in  the  attached  reports. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House.  February  6.  1976. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
legislation  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OP  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  i&presentatlves: 

I  Fkbeuast  6, 1976. 
Hon.  Cabl  Ai.BEaT, 
The  Speaker, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Me.  Spi:aker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from  the 
White  House,  received  In  the  Clerk's  Office 
at  11:20  A.M.  on  Friday,  February  6,  1976, 
and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent wherein  he  transmits  the  eleventh 
message  on  budget  rescissions  and  deferrals 
for  fiscal  1976. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

EDMTTMD  L.  HENSHAW,  Jr.. 

Clerk. 


REPORT  OP  NEW  DEFERRALS  OP 
BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  RE- 
VISIONS— MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  94-362) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriatidns  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
In  accordance  with  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith  report 
three  new  deferrals  of  budget  authority 
and  revisions  to  a  rescission  proposal  and 
four  deferrals  previously  transmitted. 

New  estimates  increase  by  $2  million 
the  amounts  associated  with  my  earlier 
proposal  to  rescind  the  uncommitted 
balances  of  the  Rehabilitation  Loan 
Fund  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Other 
reestimates  cause  a  net  reduction  of  $8.7 
million  in  drferrals  previously  reported 
for  the  General  Services  Administration 
and  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
Interior.  The  new  deferrals  total  $37.6 
million  in  budget  authority  which  would 
be  used  beyond  1976  to  fund  three  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture 
and  Interior. 

The  details  of  the  revised  rescission 
and  the  revised  and  new  deferrals  are 


PROPOSALS  RELATING  TO  THE 
HEALTH  AND  SECURITY  OF  OLDER 
AMERICANS— MESSAGE  FROM 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  94-363) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1  ask  the  Congress  to  join  with  me  in 
making  improvements  in  programs  serv- 
ing the  elderly. 

As  President,  I  intend  to  do  everything 
in  my  power  to  help  our  nation  demon- 
strate by  its  deeds  a  deep  concern  for  the 
dignity  and  worth  of  our  older  persons. 
By  so  doing,  our  nation  will  continue  to 
benefit  from  the  contributions  that  older 
persons  can  make  to  the  strengthening  of 
our  nation. 

The  proposals  being  forwarded  to  Con- 
gress are  directly  related  to  the  health 
and  security  of  older  Americans.  Their 
prompt  enactment  will  demonstrate  oiur 
concern  that  lifetimes  of  sacrifice  and 
hard  work  conclude  in  hope  rather  than 
despair. 

The  single  greatest  threat  to  the 
quality  of  life  of  older  Americans  is  in- 
flation. Our  first  priority  continues  to  be 
the  fight  against  inflation.  We  have  been 
able  to  reduce  by  nearly  half  the  double 
digit  inflation  experienced  in  1974.  But 
the  retired,  living  on  fixed  incomes,  have 
been  particularly  hard  hit  and  the  prog- 
ress we  have  made  in  reducing  inflation 
has  not  benefited  them  enough.  We  will 
continue  our  efforts  to  reduce  federal 
spending,  balance  the  budget,  and  reduce 
taxes.  The  particular  vulnerability  of  the 
aged  to  the  burdens  of  inflation,  however, 
requires  that  specific  improvements  be 
made  in  two  major  Federal  programs. 
Social  Security  and  Medicare. 

We  must  begin  by  insuring  that  the 
Social  Security  system  is  beyond  chal- 
lenge. Maintaining  the  integrity  of  the 
system  is  a  vital  obligation  each  genera- 
tion has  to  those  who  have  worked  hard 
and  contributed  to  it  all  their  lives.  I 
strongly  reaffirm  my  commitment  to  a 
stable  and  financially  sound  Social  Secu- 
rity system.  My  1977  budget  and  legis- 
lative program  include  several  elements 
which  I  believe  are  essential  to  protect 
the  solvency  and  integrity  of  the  system. 

First,  to  help  protect  our  retired  and 
disabled  citizens  against  the  hardships  of 
inflation,  my  budget  request  to  the  Con- 
gress includes  a  full  cost  of  living  in- 
crease in  Social  Security  beneflts,  to  be 
effective  with  checks  received  in  July 
1976.  This  will  help  maintain  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  32  million  Americans. 

Second,  to  insure  the  flnancial  integ- 
rity of  the  Social  Security  trust  funds, 
I  am  proposing  legislation  to  increase 
paso-oU  taxes  by  three-tenths  of  one  per- 
cent each  fpr  employees  and  employers. 
This  incn^fce  will  cost  no  worker  more 
than  $1  a  week,  and  most  will  pay  less. 
These  additional  revenues  are  needed  to 


stabilize  the  trust  funds  so  that  current 
Income  will  be  certain  to  either  equal  or 
exceed  current  outgo. 

Third,  to  avoid  serious  future  financing 
problems  I  will  submit  later  this  year  a 
change  in  the  Social  Security  laws  to  cor- 
rect a  serious  flaw  in  the  current  system. 
The  current  formula  which  determines 
benefits  for  workers  who  retire  in  the 
future  does  not  properly  reflect  wage  «nd 
price  fluctuations.  Tills  is  an  inadvertent 
error  which  could  lead  to  unnecessarily 
inflated  benefits. 

The  change  I  am  proposing  will  not 
affect  cost  of  living  increases  in  beneflts 
'  after  retirement,  and  will  in  no  way  alter 
the  benefit  levels  of  current  recipients. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  will  protect  future 
generations  against  unnecesstuy  costs 
and  excessive  tax  increases. 

I  believe  that  the  prompt  enactment 
of  all  of  these  proposals  is  necessary  to 
maintain  a  sound  Social  Security  system 
and  to  preserve  its  financial  integrity. 

Income  security  is  not  our  only  con- 
cern. We  need  to  focus  also  on  the  special 
health  care  needs  of  our  elder  citizens. 
Medicare  and  other  Federal  health  pro- 
grams have  been  successful  in  improving 
access  to  quality  medical  care  for  the 
aged.  Before  the  inception  of  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  in  1966,  per  capita  health 
expenditures  for  our  aged  were  $445  per 
year.  Just  eight  years  later,  in  FY  1974. 
per  capita  health  expenditures  for  the 
elderly  had  increased  to  $1218,  an  In- 
crease of  174  percent.  But  despite  the 
dramatic  increase  In  medical  services 
made  possible  by  public  programs,  some 
problems  remain. 

There  are  weaknesses  in  the  Medicare 
program  which  must  be  corrected.  Three 
particular  aspects  of  the  current  pro- 
gram concern  me:  1)  its  failure  to  pro- 
vide our  elderly  with  protection  against 
catastrophic  illness  costs,  2)  the  serious 
effects  that  health  care  cost  inflation  is 
having  on  the  Medicare  program,  and 
3)  lack  of  incentives  to  encourage  effi- 
cient and  economical  use  of  hospital  and 
medical  services.  My  proposal  addresses 
each  of  these  problems. 

In  my  State  of  the  Union  Message  I 
proposed  protection  against  catastrophic 
health  expenditures  for  Medicare  bene- 
flciaries.  This  will  be  accomplished  In/ 
two  ways.  First.  I  propose  extending 
Medicare  benefits  by  providing  coverage 
for  unlimited  days  of  hospital  and  skilled 
nursing  facility  care  for  beneficiaries. 
Second,  I  propose  to  limit  the  out-of- 
pocket  expenses  of  beneficiaries,  for  cov- 
ered services,  to  $500  per  year  for  hos- 
pital and  skilled  nursing  services  and 
$250  per  year  for  physician  and  other 
non-institutional  medical  services. 

This  will  mean  that  each  year  over  a 
billion  dollars  of  benefit  nayments  will 
be  t<irgeted  for  handlmg  the  fir-^ncial 
burden  of  prolonged  Illness.  Million?  of 
older  perso-s  live  In  fear  cf  being 
stricken  by  an  illness  that  will  call  for 
expensive  hospital  and  medical  care  over 
a  long  period  of  time.  Most  often  they  do 
not  have  the  resources  to  pay  the  bills. 
The  members  of  their  families  share 
their  fears  because  they  also  do  not  have 
the  resources  to  pay  such  large  bills.  We 
have  been  talking  about  this  problem  for 
many  years.  We  have  it  within  our  power 
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to  act  now  so  that  today's  older  persons 
will  not  be  forced  to  live  under  this  kind 
of  a  shadow.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  act 
promptly. 

Added  steps  are  needed  to  slow  down 
the  Inflation  of  health  costs  and  to  help 
In  the  financing  of  this  catastrophic  pro- 
tection. Therefore,  I  am  recommending 
that  the  Congress  limit  increases  in  med- 
icare payment  rates  in  1977  and  1978  to 
7  percent  a  day  for  hospitals  and  4 
percent  for  physician  services. 

Additional  cost-sharing  provisions  are 
also  needed  to  encourage  economical  use 
of  the  hospital  and  medical  services  in- 
cluded under  Medicare.  Therefore,  I  am 
recommending  that  patients  pay  10  per- 
cent of  hospital  and  nursing  home 
charges  after  the  first  day  and  that  the 
existing  deductible  for  medical  services 
be  increased  from  $60  to  $77  annually. 

The  savings  from  placing  a  limit  on 
increases  in  medicare  pasonent  rates  and 
some  of  the  revenue  from  increased  cost 
sharing  will  be  used  to  finance  the  cata- 
strophic illness  program. 

I  feel  that,  on  balance,  these  proposals 
will  provide  our  elder  citizens  with  pro- 
tection against  catastrophic  illness  costs, 
promote  efficient  utilization  of  services, 
and  moderate  the  Increases  in  health 
care  costs. 

The  legislative  proposals  which  I  have 
described  are  only  part  of  the  over-all 
effort  we  are  making  on  behalf  of  older 
Americans.  Current  conditions  call  for 
continued  and  Intensified  action  on  a 
broad  front? 

We  have  made  progress  in  recent  years. 
We  have  responded,  for  example,  to 
recommendations  made  at  the  1971 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging.  A 
Supplemental  Security  Income  program 
was  enacted.  Social  Security  benefits 
have  been  increased  in  accord  with  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  living.  The  Social 
Security  retirement  test  was  liberalized. 
Many  inequities  in  payments  to  women 
have  been  eliminated.  The  35  million 
workers  who  have  earned  rights  in 
private  pension  plans  now  have  In- 
creased protection. 

In  addition  we  have  continued  to 
strengthen  the  Older  Americans  Act.  I 
have  supported  the  concept  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  since  its  inception  in  1965. 
and  last  November  signed  the  most 
recent  amendments  into  law. 

A  key  component  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  is  the  national  network  on 
aging  which  provides  a  solid  foundation 
on  which  action  can  be  bas^  I  am 
pleased  that  we  have  been  able  fo  assist 
In  setting  up  this  network  of  56  State 
and  489  Area  Agencies  on  Aging,  and  700 
local  nutrition  agencies.  These  local 
nutrition  agencies  for  example  provide 
300,000  hot  meals  a  day  five  days  a  week. 

The  network  provides  a  structure 
which  can  be  used  to  attack  other  im- 
portant problems.  A  concern  of  mine  is 
that  the  voice  of  the  elderly,  as  con- 
sumers, be  heard  in  the  governmental 
decision-making  process.  The  network  on 
^  aging  offers  ooportunities  for  this 
"sJlhrough  membership  on  advisory  coun- 
cils related  to  State  and  Area  Agencies 
on  Aging,  Nutrition  Project  Agencies  and 
by  participation  in  public  hearings  on  the 


annual  State  and  Area  Plans.  Such  In- 
volvement can  and  will  have  a  significant 
Impact  on  determining  what  services  for 
the  aging  are  to  l>e  given  the  highest 
priorities  at  the  local  level. 

The  principal  goal  of  this  National 
Network  on  Aging  is  to  bring  into  being 
coordinated  comprehensive  systems  for 
the  provision  of  service  to  the  elderly  at 
the  community  level.  I  join  in  the  call 
for  hard  and  creative  work  at  all  levels — 
Federal,  State  and  Area  in  order  to 
achieve  this  objective.  I  am  confident 
that  progress  can  be  made. 

Toward  this  end.  the  Administration 
on  Aging  and  a  number  of  Federal  De- 
partments and  agencies  have  signed 
agreements  which  will  help  to  make 
available  to  older  persons  a  fair  share  of 
the  Federal  funds  av&ilable  in  such  areas 
as  housing,  transportation,  social  serv- 
ices, law  enforcement,  adult  education 
and  manpower — resources  which  can 
play  a  major  role  in  enabling  older  per- 
sons to  continue  to  live  in  their  own 
homes. 

Despite  these  efforts,  however,  five 
percent  of  our  older  men  and  women  re- 
quire the  assistance  provided  by  skilled 
nursing  homes  and  other  long  term  care 
facilities.  To  assist  these  citizens,  an  om- 
budsman process,  related  solely  to  the 
persons  in  these  facilities,  is  being  put 
into  operation  by  the  Nations^  Network 
on  Aglngy  We  believe  that  this  program 
will  help  to  resolve  individual  com- 
plaints, facilitate  Important  citizen  in- 
volvement in  the  vigorous  enforcement 
of  Federal,  State  and  local  laws  designed 
to  improve  health  and  safety  standards, 
and  to  improve  the  quality  of  care  in 
these  facilities. 

Today's  older  persons  have  made  in- 
valuable contributions  to  the  strength- 
ening of  our  nation.  They  have  provided 
the  nation  with  a  vision  anc"  strength 
that  has  resulted  in  unprecedented  ad- 
vancements in  all  of  the  areas  of  our  life. 
Our  national  moral  strength  is  due  in  no 
small  part  to  the  significance  of  their 
contributions.  We  must  continue  and 
strengthen  both  our  commitment  to 
doing  everything  we  can  to  respond  to 
the  needs  of  the  elderly  and  our  deter- 
mination to  draw  on  their  strengths. 

Our  entire  history  has  been  marked 
by  a  tradition  of  growth  and  progress. 
Each  succeeding  generation  can  meas- 
ure its  progress  in  part  by  its  ability  to 
recognize,  respect  and  renew  the  con- 
tributions of  earlier  generations.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Social  Security  and  Medi- 
care improvements  I  ani  proposing, 
when  combined  with  the  action  pro- 
grams under  the  Older  Americans  Act, 
will  insure  a  measure  of  progress  for  the 
elderly  and  thus  provide  real  hope  for  us 
all. 

OcKALD  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  February  9, 1976. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 


A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  42] 


Andrewa,  N.C. 

Plah 

Metcalfe 

AAhley 

Plynt 

Mills 

AuOola 

PoPd,  B41ch. 

Mink 

Barrett 

Pord,  Tenn. 

Mosher 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Praeer 

Moss 

Bell 

Olalmo 

MotU 

Bla«gl 

Gibbons 

Obey 

Oonzalez 

O'NeUl 

BoUnd 

Harsha 

Pettis 

Bo  wen 

Hayes,  Ind. 

QuUlen 

BrlnUey 

Hubert 

Riegle 

Brown,  CaUf. 

Heinz 

Rose 

Bxirton,  John 

Helstoekl 

Sarbanes 

Burton,  PhlUlp  Henderson 

Scbeuer 

Cederberg 

Hlnshaw 

Sbuster 

Chlsbolm 

Holland 

Sisk 

Clausen. 

Jarman 

Skubltz 

DonH. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Spellman 

Clay 

Jones,  Ala. 

Steel  man 

OoUlns,  ni. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Oonyers 

Jordan 

Stokes 

DeUuma 

Karth 

Symington 

Dlggs 

LaPalce 

Tesgue 

Downing,  Va. 

Landnim 

UdaU 

Early 

Lujan 

Wilson,  Bob 

Eckhardt 

McColllster 

Wolff 

Esoh 

McCormack 

Wydler 

Eshleman 

McEwen 

Young,  Alaska 

Evans,  Ind. 

McKlnney 

Yoong,  Oa. 

Findley 

Macdonald 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  344 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  OP  CON- 
FERENCE COMMITTEE  ON  H.R. 
7988.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 
ACT  AMENDMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  as  a  conferee: 

Washington,  DC. 

Hon.  CAKL  AI.BEBT. 

The    Speaker,    House    of    Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Deak  Mb.  Speakkk:  Please  accept  my  resig- 
nation as  a  member  of  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee on  H.R.  7988. 

I  anticipate  an  Issue  will  arise  In  which  I 
may  have  a  conflict  of  Interest. 
Cordially, 

RiCHAROSON  PHBTER. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDINO  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  5808,  ANIMAL  WELFARE 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1976 

Mr.  PEIPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1024  and  ask  for  it9 
immediate  consideration.  ■' 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  ai  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rzs.  1024 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  6808) 
to  amend  the  Act  of  August  24,  1966,  as 
amended,  to  assure  humane  treatment  of 
certain  animals,  and  for  other  purposes. 
After  general  debate  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hoiir,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority    member    of    the    Committee    on 
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Agriculture,  the  blU  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  and  open  to  any  point  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  biU  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit.  After  the 
passitge  of  H  Jt.  6S08,  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture shall  be  discharged  from  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  S.  1941.  and  it  shall 
then  be  in  order  in  the  House  to  move  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  said 
Senate  bill  and  msert  in  lieu  thereof  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  HJl.  6808  as  passed  by 
the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott),  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speak^,  House  Resolution  1024 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  KH.  5808  tlie  Animal 
Welfare  Act  amendments  of  1976. 

House  Resolution  1024  provides  that 
the  bill  will  be  considered  as  having  been 
read  and  open  at  any  point  for  amend- 
ment under  the  5-minute  rule,  and  dis- 
charges the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
from  further  consideration  of  S.  1941, 
and  makes  it  in  order  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enactlnb  clause  of  said  Senate 
bill  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  H.R.  5808  as  passed 
the  House. 

H.R.  5808  as  amended,  would  broaden 
and  strengthen  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  establish  and  en- 
force human  standards  for  the  treatment 
of  animals  under  the  Animal  Welfare 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  HJl.  5808,  pro- 
tecting animals  in  transit  and  in  other 
circumstances  against  brutality  and 
cruelty,  appeals  to  the  heart  and  con- 
science of  every  Member  of  this  House, 
and  I  am  very  proud  to  be  associated 
with  this  measure  and  with  the  presen- 
tation of  the  rule.  I  hope  this  rule  will 
be  adopted  so  H.R.  5808,  a  very  meritori- 
ous measure,  may  be  considered  and,  I 
hope,  passed  by  this  House.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jrield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  has  explained  that  imder  the 
terms  of  House  Resolution  1024,  fee 
House  will  resolve  Itself  into  fee  Com- 
mittee of  fee  Whole  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  5808.  the  Animal  Welfare  Act 
Amendments  of  1976. 

The  rule  for  H.R.  5808  provides  that  fee 
bill  shall  be  considered  as  read  and  open 
for  amendment  at  any  point  imder  fee 
5-minute  rule.  This  was  necessary  since 
the  Agriculture  Committee  adopted  as 
one  amendment  a  provision  encompass- 
ing several  sections  of  the  bill,  but  re- 
taining certain  portions  of  fee  original 
bill.  The  only  way  this  amendment  may 
be  offered  is  by  opening  fee  bill  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

After  passage  of  H.R.  5808.  it  shall  be 
in  order  for  fee  House  to  move  to  strike 


all  after  fee  enacting  clause  of  S.  1941 
and  insert  in  lieu  feerefor  fee  language 
of  fee  House-passed  bill. 

The  purpose  and  general  thrust  of  fee 
Animal  Welfare  Act  Amendments  are 
very  laudable — to  assure  fee  humane 
treatment  of  certain  animals.  The  ma- 
jor portion  of  fee  legislation  is  devoted 
to  addressing  fee  problem  of  mistreat- 
ment of  animals  in  fee  course  of  feeir 
transportation  affecting  commerce. 

At  present,  the  aufeority  for  fee  es- 
tablishment tmd  enforcement  of  ade- 
quate standards  for  the  humane  air 
transportation  of  animals  is  diffused 
among  three  Government  agencies.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture,  fee  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  and  fee  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  have  ill-defined 
responsibilities  over  shipments  of  ani- 
mals by  air.  H.R.  5808  would  consolidate 
this  jurisdiction  imder  fee  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  would  serve  to  improve 
fee  enforcement  aufeority  of  fee  Secre- 
tary over  carriers  and  intermediate  han- 
dlers of  animsds. 

A  different  type  problem  also  is  ad- 
dressed by  this  legislati(Hi.  Animal  fight- 
ing ventures  take  place  across  fee  coun- 
try, and  a  penalty  provision  was  added 
by  fee  committee  to  cope  wife  this  situ- 
ation; in  spite  of  fee  fact  feat  some  41 
States  now  have  such  laws  on  feeir  books. 
Section  15  of  fee  bill  makes  it  a  Federal 
crime  subject  to  a  fine  of  up  to  $5,000  or 
imprisonment  for  up  to  1  year,  or 
bofe,  to  knowingly  sponsor  or  abet  an 
animal  fighting  venture  in  which  ani- 
mals were  moved  in  interstate  commerce 
or  to  use  fee  mails  to  promote  any  ani- 
mal fighting  venture.  "Animal"  is  de- 
fined as  any  live  bird,  or  any  live  d(^  or 
ofeer  mammal,  except  man. 

The  major  quarrel  wife  feis  section  is 
fee  fact  that  fee  term  "animal  fighting 
venture"  means  "any  event  which  in- 
volves a  fight  between  at  least  two  ani- 
mals and  is  conducted  for  purposes  of 
sport,  wagering,  or  entertainment."  Tlie 
broadness  and  ambiguity  of  this  particu- 
lar language  troubles  me  for  fee  reason 
that  it  might  be  interpreted  so  as  to  re- 
strict fee  use  of  himting  dogs  when  feey 
are  moved  between  States  for  fee  pur- 
poses of  hunting  ofeer  animals.  Numer- 
ous examples  come  to  mind;  fox  hunt- 
ing, deer  hunting,  bird  hunting,  duck 
hunting,  racoon  hunting,  and  countless 
ofeer  activities  in  which  one  animal  is 
pitted  against  anofeer  for  purposes  of 
sport. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  believe  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  in  reportmg  feis 
legislation  to  fee  House  mtends  for  fee 
animal  fighting  venture"  definition  to 
extend  beyond  dog  and  cock  fighting  or 
ofeer  similar  events.  However,  if  fee  defi- 
nition is  left  as  it  presently  exists  wife- 
out  furfeer  clarification  by  amendment 
or  at  least  some  distinct  legislative  his- 
tory, our  Nation's  hunters  may  be  in 
danger  of  having  fee  use  of  feeir  himting 
dogs  severely  restricted. 

Therefore,  I  would  urge  fee  adoption 
of  this  rule,  which  will  allow  for  amend- 
ments to  be  offered  to  fee  bill  to  clarify 
fee  committee's  intent.  I  hope  feat  fee 
House  will  fully  debate  fee  particular  is- 
sue wife  which  I  have  expressed  concern 


so  that  we  can  avoid  fee  potential  for 
misinterpretaticm  of  fee  term  "animal 
fighting  venture."  Aside  from  feis,  I  know 
feat  ofeer  Members  have  expressed  feeir 
reservations  wife  respect  to  ofeer  parts 
of  fee  legislation.  Passage  of  House  Res- 
olution 1024  WHl  permit  adequate  debate 
and  amendment  of  feose  controversial 
areas. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  fee 
gaiUeman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  fee  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Bauman)  . 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
ask  a  series  of  questions  of  fee  distin- 
guished Chairman  of  fee  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  we  vote  on  fee 
rule  on  this  legislation,  I  think  feose  of 
us  who  represent  i;iural  areas  would 
definite  like  to  know  fee  scope  of  this 
particular  legidation. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
LoTT)  has  just  referred  to  fee  rafeer 
broad  definitions  in  this  bill.  I  am  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  fee  phrase 
"animal  fighting  venture,"  on  page  22 
which,  as  fee  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Foley)  knows,  is  defined  as  in- 
volving a  fight  between  at  least  two 
Rnimii.i.«;  and  is  conducted  for  fee  pur- 
pose of  sport,  wagering,  or  entertain- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  give  fee  gentle- 
man not  a  hsrpofeetical  situation  but  an 
actual  one.  Each  year  m  Crisfleld.  Md.. 
which  is  fee  Crab  Capital  of  fee  World, 
feere  is  held  fee  National  Hard  Crab 
Derby.  Crabs  are  sent  from  all  over  fee 
United  States  to  compete  tvife  fee  suc- 
culent brand  of  Maryland  crab. 

These  hearty  crustaceans  are  asked  to 
take  feeir  places  in  runways  in  a  series 
of  trial  racing  heats,  and  are  gradually 
eliminated  until  finally  fee  King  Crab 
is  selected  by  dint  of  his  prowess  in  this 
exciting  race. 

In  past  years  we  have  had  crabs  win 
from  far  away  places.  Last  year,  a  crab 
from  Wisconsin,  who  apparently  had 
gone  upriver  quite  a  long  way,  as  jazz 
did  from  New  Orleans,  and  won  fee  Cris- 
field  crab  meet 

Mr.  Speaker,  crabs  have  been  known 
throughout  fee  years  to  have  very  pug- 
nacious characters.  In  feese  races  feey 
do  indeed  fight  wife  each  ofeer;  at  least, 
some  of  feese  crabs  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  question  is,  does  this 
legislation  require  fee  sponsors  of  fee 
Annual  National  Hard  Crab  Derby  at 
Crisfield  to  come  imder  fee  control  of  fee 
U.S.  Agriculture  Department,  to  obtain 
licenses,  be  inspected,  and  become  sub- 
ject to  civil  and  crimmal  penalties? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  fee  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Yes,  I  yidd  to  fee  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  No;  fee  answer  is  no.  In 
fee  first  place.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
whefeer  crab  racing  is  fee  sport  of  kings 
or  not. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  It  is  in  my  area,  I  would 

say. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  In  any  event,  feere  is 
notiihig  to  mterfere,  as  far  as  I  can  tell, 
in  this  bill  wife  crab  racing. 
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I  am  happy  to  say  that,  as  chairman 
of  the  committee,  it  is  not  intended  to 
interfere  with  crab  racing  or  the  move- 
ment of  crabs  across  State  boundaries  for 
the  purpose  of  racing. 

A  crab  is  not  a  mammal  or  a  warm- 
blooded animal,  I  wiU  advise  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  and  there  Is  nothing 
in  the  racing  of  crabs  in  any  event  that 
would  be  reached  by  this  bill.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  act  that  would  bar  using 
interstate  facilities  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Then  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  definition  of  animal  would  not 
bring  the  racing  crabs  under  the  purview 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  POLEYj|$ection  25  prohibits  the 
fighting  of  c^i^ain  mammals,  other  than 
man.  and  would  not  affect  the  crab  rac- 
ing the  gentleman  from  Maryland  refers 
to. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Let  me  pass  along,  then, 
to  another  question  this  legislation  has 
raised.  I  think  I  may  have  in  my  con- 
gressional district  more  organized  fox 
hunts,  both  public  and  private,  than  any 
other  Congressman.  Quite  often  packs  of 
fox  hoxmds  are  brought  in  from  neighbor- 
ing States  such  as  Virginia.  Delaware,  or 
Pennsylvania  for  the  purpose  of  engag- 
ing in  these  fox  hunts.  This  definitely 
pits  one  animal  against  another,  and  is 
the  essence  of  the  sport.  I  wonder  under 
the  language  in  this  bill  whether  or  not 
these  fox  himts.  which  date  back  to  com- 
mon law  time  and  precede  our  own  Con- 
stitution, would  come  under  the  control 
of  Earl  Butz  and  his  USDA  minions? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  do  not  regard  fox  hunt- 
ing as  coming  within  the  provlsions^of 
section  25.  The  purpose  of  fox  huntmg 
is  not  to  pit  animals  in  a  fight  against 
each  other  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
entertainment,  although  in  fox  hunting 
it  sometimes  results  in  fights  between 
the  dogs  and  the  f»x.  I  imderstand  that. 
But  that  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  hunt. 
No  fox  himter  would  say  that  that  is  the 
purpose.  Consequently  it  seems  to  me 
that  that  activity  is  clearly  outside  the 
provisions  of  section  25. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Let  me  then  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Foley)  another  question. 

There  is  a  $500  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  money  that  can  be  earned 
annually  by  sellers  of  animals  before  be- 
coming dealers  and  falling  within  the 
definition  of  this  act.  On  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland,  and  in  southern 
Maryland,  a  good  hunting  dog  will  bring 
thousands  of  dollars,  depending  on  the 
training.  Does  this  bill  provide  that  if 
you  were  to  sell  a  dog  from  Maryland 
to  a  person  invDelaware,  it  would  bring 
the  sale,  the  seUfef;,  and  the  dog  within 
the  purview  of  this  particular  act? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  person  who  is  sell- 
ing it  is  a  dealer  under  the  act.  that  is 
true.  But  if  it  is  a  matter  of  simply  an 
owner  selling  a  dog  across  State  lines, 
it  does  not  necessarily  constitute  him  as 
a  dealer. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  But  if  the  dog  sells  for 
more  than  $500  the  seller  would  fall 
within  the  act? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes.  If  the  person  sells  a 
dog,  regardless  of  its  value,  for  compen- 
sation or  profit.  I  am  told  he  would  be  a 
dealer  covered  by  the  requirements  of 
the  act.  The  $500  limitation  applies  only 


to  dealers  who  sell  in  any  year  animals 
other  than  wild  animals,  dogs,  or  cats. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  That  gives  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  quite  a  bit  of  pause 
considering  the  many  people  who  would 
fall  within  the  scope  of  the  act. 

Let  me  pass  on  to  another  question. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture,  perhaps 
under  this  particular  act  we  are  amend- 
ing, has  imposed  regulations  on  the 
products  and  activities  of  taxidermists. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Washington  nuiy 
know,  in  my  district  the  goose  shooting 
is  pretty  good  and  the  duck  shooting  is 
rather  good.  It  has  been  very  good  in  the 
past  year,  as  I  am  sure  the  Northrup 
Corp.  would  attest.  Quite  often  these 
successful  hunters  who  shoot  the  birds 
and  animals  wish  them  preserved. 
Since  this  legislation  applies  to  animals 
both  dead  and  alive,  does  tliis  mean  that 
the  taxidermist  cannot  practice  his  art. 
and  ship  his  product  on  an  interstate 
basis  unless  the  taxidermist  complies 
with  a  whole  new  set  of  Federal  regula- 
tions, Federal  reports,  and  Federal  forms 
to  file? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Is  the  gentleman  talking 
about  animals  that  might  be  mounted 
and  then  shipped  as  trophies  across  State 
lines? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Yes,  animals  that  would 
be  shot  in  Maryland  and  stuffed  for  the 
purpose  of  sending  them  out  of  the 
State. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  do  not  think  this  bill 
changes  the  law  with  respect  to  dead 
animals. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  It  does  not  impose  on 
the  taxidermist  any  additional  require- 
ments as  to  form  filing? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  It  does  not  impose  on  the 
taxidermist  any  additional  requirements 
on  the  movement  of  animals  he  would 
prepare  as  trophies  or  otherwise,  that  are 
not  animate  animals. 

It  does  not  impose  any  additional  re- 
sponsibilities not  covered  by  law.  We  do 
not  want  to  say  that  the  present  law  does 
not  make  some  requirements  with  respect 
to  that,  but  this  bill  does  not  change  the 
law  or  make  any  additions  with  respect 
to  taxidermists. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  have  one  last  ques- 
tion that  would  be  of  concern  to  many  of 
our  constituents. 

In  the  past  it  has  become  the  practice 
of  our  seafood  industry  to  ship  large 
guantities  of  oysters  and  clams  to  ex- 
hibits that  might  occur  at  such  places  as 
New  York  and  Washington.  For  instance, 
there  is  an  annual  seafood  reception  held 
here  on  Capitol  Hill  sponsored  by  various 
shellfish  trade  associations.  These  oysters 
are  shipped,  and  live  clams  are  shipped 
on  an  interstate  basis  and  they  are 
shucked  right  here  "on  the  Hill."  Of 
course,  to  some  degree  they  are  for  ex- 
hibition purposes. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  This  bill  does  not  cover 
seafood.  It  covers  no  aquatic  life  except 
that  which  consists  of  warmblooded  ani- 
mals or  mammals.  The  whale  is  a  mam- 
mal. It  might  theoretically  cover  whales; 
but  not  crabs,  oysters,  and  the  other  ex- 
amples that  the  gentleman  has  given. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  appreciate  the  Chair- 
man's elaboration  on  this  legislation.  I 
honestly  believe  that  he  has  raised  a 
number  of  rather  serious  questions  about 
the  impact  of  this  legislation,  and  while 


oysters  may  be  exempt  and  whales  cov- 
ered, I  am  very  much  worried  about 
hunting  dogs  and  a  few  other  aspects.  I 
would  suggest  that  maybe  we  ought  to 
pause  before  we  consider  this  further. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUlCtAN.  I  yield  to  the  very  dis- 
tinguished gpntleman  from  Idaho,  one 
of  the  grea^  animal  husbandrymen  in 
the  House. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  want  to  point  out  some  information. 
I  had  referred  to  this  bill  as  a  bill  that 
would  make  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture the  czar  of  all  cockfights  in  Amer- 
ica. I  thought  it  was  rather  amusing  that 
we  did  not  have  far  more  important 
things  to  do  than  won^  about  that,  when 
we  have  criminals,  hoodlimis,  and  rapists, 
roaming  the  streets  of  this  country,  often 
hurting  or  killing  people. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  I  am  endorsing 
cock  or  dogfights,  because  I  am  not.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  asking  these 
questions  on  some  of  these  things  that 
had  not  been  brought  to  the  committee's 
attention. 

I  am  wondering  how  Shamu,  the 
trained  killer  whale  in  San  Diego,  would 
be  affected  by  this.  He  is  a  mammal,  too. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  am  not  an  expert  on 
whales,  but  I  would  suggest  there  might 
be  one  political  implication  in  this  legis- 
lation that  no  one  has  considered. 

I  have  attended  several  Republican 
National  Conventions.  I  do  not  know 
how  much  longer  they  will  continue  to 
hold  these,  in  view  of  the  state  of  our 
party,  but  we  are  planning  to  hold  one 
this  year.  I  have,  however,  never  at- 
tended a  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion. They  may  have  the  same  problem. 
I  do  know,  however,  that  Republican 
Party  ofBcials  sometimes  bring  in  a  live 
baby  elephant,  or  Democratic  Party  of- 
ficials bring  in  a  live  ass  or  two,  to 
graphically  illustrate  their  party  sym- 
bols. 

I  assiune  the  respective  national  par- 
ties will  now  come  under  the  control  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  if  the  ele- 
phant or  the  ass  is  permitted  to  visit 
with  the  national  convention  delegates 
in  Kansas  City  or  New  York. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  address  a  couple 
of  questions  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. Some  points  have  been  raised 
that  I  would  like  to  pursue  for  1  minute. 

The  gentleman  said  fox  hunting  would 
not  be  included;  that  it  would  not  In- 
clude such  things  as  deer  hunting  and 
coon  hunting.  Sport  hunts  like  that  the 
gentleman  interprets  under  the  language 
of  the  bill  would  not  be  covered;  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  if  the  purpose  of  the  activity  is  to 
hunt  and  not  deliberately  pit  animals 
into  fighting  ventures  for  entertainment, 
then  it  is  not  covered. 

In  my  judgment,  of  course,  one  could 
have  a  situation,  where  In  a  hunt  one 
merely  captured  a  coon  and  tried  to  pit  it 
in  a  ring  with  a  dog  or  dogs.  That  would 
be  covered  by  the  act.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  - 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  the  piirpose  is  to 
hunt  the  animal  rather  than  to  deliber- 
ately create  conditions  where  one  animal 
is  pitted  against  another,  it  is  not  cov- 
ered. 

Mr.  LOTT.  The  gentleman  does  think 
that  something  like  "coon  on  the  loe" 
would  be  covered? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  am  not  familiar  totally  with  the 
custom  known  as  "coon  on  the  log."  But 
if  the  purpose  is  to  force  animals  to  fight 
one  with  the  other,  rather  than  to  hunt 
animals,  then  the  activity  is  covered,  in- 
sofar as  the  iise  of  interstate  faculties  Is 
concerned.  It  is  not  covered  if  the  entire 
operation  happens  within  a  State  boun- 
dary, the  animals  have  not  been  moved  In 
interstate  commerce  and  there  is  no  use 
of  the  mails  to  promote  the  venture.  This 
bill  does  not  attempt  to  reach  the  prob- 
lems of  totally  Intrastate  activi^.  If 
there  is  any  advertising  in  interstate 
commerce  or  use  of  the  mails  for  the  pur- 
pose of  setting  up  or  promoting  the  pit- 
ting of  one  animal  directly  against  an- 
other, that  is  covered. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  ask  some  questions.  I  am  intrigued 
with  the  comment  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland.  I  am  a  fan  of 
hunting  dogs  and  have  a  himting  dog. 
and  I  deal  with  many  of  the  pe(^le  who 
own  hunting  dogs.  If  I  go  to  a  field  trial 
and  I  see  a  dog  there  I  like  and  I  want  to 
buy  it  and  if  the  dog  is  over  $500,  what 
do  I  have  to  do? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield,  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
has  to  have  $500  to  buy  it.  I  assmne. 
That  is  all  he  has  to  do.  The  dog  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  know  that,  but  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  was  telling  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  tlie  owners  of  the  ani- 
mals were  dealers  as  defined  in  the  act, 
they  would  be  covered  under  the  act  and 
would  have  certain  responsibilities  in 
the  shipping  of  the  animals. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  want  to  buy  the  animal 
right  there  and  take  it  home  in  my  auto- 
mobile. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  would  not 
have  any  responsibility  imder  this  act  in 
transporting  his  own  animal  across  State 
lines  in  his  automobile.  He  would  not  be 
limited  in  any  respect.  If  he  is  in  the  busi- 
ness of  selling  animals  then  he  would 
have  to  observe  certain  restrictions  in 
selling  and  transporting  animals  across 
State  borders. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  have  the 
animal  delivered  in  decent  health  and 
condition.  The  bill  does  not  directly  affect 
the  owners  who  are  not  dealers,  research 
facilities,  exhibitors  or  operators  of  an 
auction  sale.  It  would,  of  course,  impose 
certain  requirements  on  Intermediate 
handlers  and  carriers  who  receive  ani- 
mals for  transportation  in  commerce. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Assuming  I  was  in  ESiid, 
Okla.,  at  the  national  quail  championship 
trials  and  I  saw  a  dog  worth  over  $500. 
what  does  the  seller  have  to  do  at  that 
point? 


Mr.  FOLEY.  As  I  explained  earlier,  the 
$500  limitation  comes  into  play  only  with 
respect  to  dealers  in  animals  other  than 
dogs,  cats,  or  wild  animals.  If  the  seller 
Is  not  a  dealer  and  does  not  deliver  the 
animal  to  an  intermediate  handler  or 
carrier  but  sells  directly  to  the  new  own- 
er, that  is  not  covered  imder  the  bill. 

Mr.  CONTE.  This  is  in  Oklahoma  and 
the  seller  has  to  ship  the  dog  to  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  he  has  to  ship  any  dogs 
from  Oklahoma  to  Massachusetts  and  if 
he  were  a  dealer  he  would  have  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  the  act,  in- 
cluding getting  a  veterinarian's  certifi- 
cate establishing  the  health  of  the 
animal.  But  if  the  gentleman  himself 
carried  one  animal  back  across  the  bor- 
der, the  gentleman  would  not  be  affected. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Even  if  it  is  a  one-time 
transaction,  if  there  is  a  good  bird  dog 
I  want  to  buy  and  have  him  shipped  to 
Massachusetts,  would  the  legislation 
cover  this  transaction?  This  situation 
happens  a  lot. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  would  like  to  consult  and 
give  the  gentleman  a  precise  answer  to 
that,  and  I  will  as  soon  as  I  consult  with 
the  staff. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  i 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  Jgentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speajj^er,  in  con- 
nection with  the  discusslgp^Dy  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  it  seems  clear 
from  what  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee says  and  from  what  the  bill  says  on 
page  9,  If  the  gentleman  sells  even  one 
hunting  dog  for  an  amornit  over  $500,  he 
becomes  a  dealer.  He  then  has  to  get  a 
license  and  to  file  forms  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  he  comes 
within  all  the  civil  and  criminal  penal- 
ties if  he  does  not  comply  with  this  bill. 
In  most  parts  of  my-district  in  Maryland 
people  sell  trained  hyeting  dogs  worth 
over  $1,000  and  deliver  them  for  instance 
to  people  in  Delaware.  It  appears  that  in 
my  district  as  in  Massachusetts  suddenly 
we  will  have  Federal  agents  with  juris- 
diction over  those  transactions  which 
heretofore  were  relatively  free.  The  gen- 
tleman knows  how  valuable  hunting  dogs 
are  and  he  realizes  the  $500  amount 
would  usually  be  exceeded. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  get  an  answer  from  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  because  I  think  maybe 
the  attempt  here  is  to  go  after  a  dealer, 
but  does  not  apply  to  a  single  sale  trans- 
action. Maybe  one  has  never  sold  a  dog 
in  his  life  and  somebody  else  likes  the 
dog  he  has  and^wants  to  buy  it  and  buys 
it  at  a  field  trial  or  on  a  hunting  trip 
and  to  ship  the  dog  back  to  me.  he  has 
to  go  through  all  this  redtape  that  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  mentioned. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  the  purpose  is  not  to 
reach  the  casual  sale.  The  purpose  is  to 

J'"«»ach  the  people  who  sell  animals  for 
mpensation  or  profit.  Including  dogs, 
ts,  or  wild  animals,  or  who  sell  during 
e  year  other  animals  more  than  $500 
value.  If  the  person  is  a  dealer  and  the 


dog  or  animal  is  transported  by  a  carrier 
across  State  lines,  he  is  covered  by  the 
act. 

Let  us  take  it  a  step  further.  What  are 
they  ^required  to  do?  They  are  required 
imder  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  obtain 
a  certificate  of  health  before  they  ship 
the  animal  in  interstate  commerce.  That 
requirement  is  not  designed  to  reach  a 
casual  sale  by  one  nondealer  to  another 
nondealer  across  State  lines.  The  veter- 
inarian certificate  requirement  does  not 
apply  to  the  casual  sale  between  hunters 
or  other  ^nciers  of  animals  who  are  not 
dealers  within  the  meaning  of  the  act. 
It  is  to  restrict  the  dealer  who  is  engsiged 
in  the  sale  of  animals  for  compensation 
or  profit  and  Is  shipping  them  across 
State  lines. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  that  U}ere 
are  good  reasons  for  the  act.  It  b  to 
insure  dellvei-y  of  a  healthy  anlm£S>ftn 
animal  that  does  not  die  during  trans-  .' 
portation.  It  is  designed  to  protect  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts "  and 
others  who  buy  animals  so  that  the  ani- 
mals do  not  arrive  dead.  If  the  animal 
dies  the  question  arises,  who  is  respon- 
sible? Is  it  the  airline's  responsibility 
or  the  shipper's  responsibility  when  the 
animal  is  dead?  It  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect just  the  kind  of  purchase  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  is  talking 
about.  The  bill  would,  of  course,  require  y 
that  intermediate  handlers  and  carrier^ 
assure  himiane  treatment  in  the  cour^ 
of  transportation  affecting  coounerce  of 
any  animals  consigned  to  them  by  any 

person.      

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  the  colloquy  in  establish- 
ing the  parameter  of  the  proposed  law. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  Ii^^  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? -i-.  "    -;=- — -=— ^ 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  one  re- 
sponsible should  be  tiie  one  buying  the 
dog  and  the  one  selling  the  dog  and  the 
one  transporting  the  dog.  There  is  not 
much  the  Government  can  do  about  that. 
I  ship  my  dog  from  Idaho  to  Washing- 
ton. I  make  a  practice  of  stopping  in 
Chicago  and  checking  with  the  airlines 
to  see  how  the  dog  is  doing. 

I  think  it  is  amazing,  with  all  the  prob- 
lems we  have,  that  we  are  worrying  about 
dogs  being  shipped  around  the  country. 
The  people  that  own  the  dogs  should  take 
those  responsibilities.  There  is  a  limit  to 
what  the  Federal  Crovemment  can  do. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Soeaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  yield  further? 
Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
problems  with  this  whole  area  is  the 
question  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
raises,  why  should  we  become  involved? 
The  reason  there  has  been  a  confusion 
as  tOiWho  is  responsible,  is  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  responsible,  is  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  responsible,  is 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
responsible?  All  this  bill  does  is  set  up 
certain  minimum  standards.  It  also  em- 
powers the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
establish  and  enforce  such  further  stand- 
ards aa  are  required  for  the  humane 
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treatment  of  live  animals.  It  is  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  buying  and  sell- 
ing animals  across  State  lines  and  using 
carriers  to  transport  them  that  this  legis- 
lation was  designed.  It  is  intended  to  give 
all  parties  a  clear  idea  of  what  they  are 
supposed  to  do  and  to  result  in  some 
greater  assurance  that  the  traiisporta- 
tion  can  take  place  without  injury  or 
death  to  the  animals  being  shipped. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Bauman ) . 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  echo  the 
concern  of  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  have  served  for  many  years  as  a 
member  of  my  county  Humane  Society 
and  have  represented  the  U.S.  Humane 
Society  in  legal  cases  dealing  with  ani- 
mal rights.  But  the  scope  of  this  legisla- 
tion concerns  me  greatly  when  the  act 
was  passed  previously  dealing  with  taxi- 
dermy, people  in  my  district  who  engaged 
in  this  activity  were  descended  upon  by 
plagues  of  Federal  inspectors.  They  were 
charged  with  not  having  Federal  taxi- 
dermy certificates,  the  Government  im- 
posed fines  and  threatened  to  drag  these 
people  into  Federal  court,  without  giv- 
ing them  any  notice  of  this  new  require- 
ment of  Federal  law. 

But,  it  was  the  zeal  on  the  part  of 
Federal  enforcement  that  really  hurt  in- 
dividual taxidermists.  I  probably  had 
three  or  four  cases  a  month  for  a  while 
when  these  regulations  first  went  into 
effect.  I  would  hate  to  see  that  same  kind 
of  situation  repeat  itself  imder  this  bill. 
It  is  based  on  good  intentions,  but  never- 
theless it  may  be  very  imreasonable  in  its 
impact. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  has  raised  a  question  which  I 
think  has  been  clearly  addressed  by  the 
colloquy  we  have  had.  As  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  for  the  purpose  of 
making  legislative  history,  I  will  advise 
the  gentleman  that  nothing  in  this  act 
is  designed  to  impose  any  standards  or 
requirements  not  presently  required  by 
existing  law  on  those  who,  as  taxider- 
mists, are  shipping  animals  prepared  as 
trophies. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wli; 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Soeaker,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  assure 
us  that  this  is  not  going  to  turn  out  sis 
did  the  mortgage  protection?  The  gen- 
tleman remembers  in  real  estate  protec- 
tion that  we  were  going  to  protect  all 
the  consumers  against  unusual  costs  in 
settlements  of  mortgages.  It  turned  out 
that  it  added  more  costs. 

Is  this  going  to  be  more  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy employed  in  an  area  where 
there  is  serious  doubt  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  involved? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  have  advised  the  gentle- 
man that  one  of  the  things  I  Intend  to  do 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture in  bringing  this  legislation  to 
the  floor  is  to  keep  very  close  observation 
on  how  the  act  is  enforced.  It  may  be 
that  we  will  be  suggesting  that  the  de- 
partment is  not  carrying  out  adequate 
enforcement,  but  it  seems  to  me — and  I 
think  I  can  speak  for  the  committee — 


that  the  intention  of  the  committee  is  be- 
ing distorted  into  reaches  of  enforcement 
that  are  totally  foreign  to  the  intent  of 
the  conunlttee,  and  harassing  people  for 
activities  never  intended  to  be  covered 
under  the  act. 

We  will  be  the  first  ones  to  speak  very 
sharply  to  the  department  about  that.  I 
think  most  all  of  us  have  made  some 
conunents  on  oversight,  but  I  think  it  a 
little  difficult  for  me  to  get  the  connec- 
tion between  real  estate  costs,  mortgage 
support,  and  this  bill.  This  is  not  in  that 
field.  We  are  going  to  take  careful  note 
of  how  the  enforcement  of  the  regxila- 
tions  are  issued,  and  the  gentleman  can 
be  sure  that  we  will  act  if  the  gentleman 
from  California  and  others  bring  to  us 
matters  that  are  abuses. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
reason  I  raised  the  issue  of  RESPA  is 
because  that  was  raised  only  as  a  great 
necessity  to  protect  the  poor  buyer  of  a 
home,  that  he  was  having  too  much  add- 
on costs  on  his  mortgage  settlement  pro- 
cedure. It  turns  out  that  we  did  exactly 
the  opposite  and  added  costs  to  the  set- 
tlement of  mortgage  costs,  as  we  all 
found  out. 

My  point  In  raising  the  issue  as  it  re- 
lates to  this  bill  is  that,  on  the  basis  of 
the  discussion  I  have  heard,  I  am  not 
convinced  that  the  Federal  Government 
Is  necessarily  the  best  regulator  or  guid- 
ance or  guidedog  for  this  kind  of  activity. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  To  answer  the  gentleman, 
in  the  area  of  interstate  commerce,  in 
the  area  of  setting  up  reasonable  stand- 
ards for  the  interstate  shipment  of  ani- 
mals, this  is  classically  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Government.  We 
cannot  expect  States  t )  pass  laws  or  reg- 
ulations that  affect  interstate  shipment 
of  animals  by  air  transportation  or  by 
surface  vehicles.  That  is  the  exclusive 
authority,  virtually,  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent.  / 

We  are  not  intending  to  add  enormous 
costs,  but  there  have  been  many  exam- 
ples brought  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee where  animals  arrive  dead  or  ani- 
mals were  left  without  any  proper  care 
in  one  step  or  another  of  a  transporta- 
tion process  with  nobody  charged  wlto 
responsibility.  All  this  does  is  set  up  some 
way  of  regularizing  where  the  responsi- 
bility lies,  and  if  it  adds  any  small  incre- 
mental cost  to  the  transportation  of 
animals,  it  will  be  because  present  modes 
of  transportation  Impose  risk  of  very 
serious  loss  on  the  part  of  many  indi- 
viduals. 

So.  the  setting  up  of  some  reasonable 
standards  will  benefit  all  those  who  are 
involved  in  the  transportation  of 
animals. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chair- 
man this  question :  As  he  knows,  we  have 
talked  about  this  bill  in  the  past.  It  does 
not  chsuige  the  present  law  affecting  the 
shipment  of  livestock  at  all? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  No. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  This 
is  for  cats  and  dogs  and  chickens  and 
whatnot?  As  far  as  the  truck  or  rail 


transportation  of  livestock  is  concerned. 
It  is  not  affected  whatsoever. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Any  animal  or  birds  be- 
ing shipped  for  the  purpose  of  processing 
as  food  or  fiber  is  exempt  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Or 
shipped  for  the  purpose  of  feeding? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Or  farm  animals  shipped 
for  the  purpose  of  feeding. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  That 
is  right.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
making  that  point.  I  knew  it  was  there  in 
the  bill,  but  I  wanted  to  eliminate  any 
confusion. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
woman  from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Fen- 
wick). 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  wholeheartedly 
this  legislation. 

I  can  assure  the  Members  that  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Division  of  Consimier  Af- 
fairs In  my  State,  we  wrestled  endlessly 
with  the  problem  of  dogs  being  brought 
into  the  State  from  other  States  which 
arrived  ill,  with  no  certificate  as  to  their 
health. 

It  is  a  problem  that  affects  many  peo- 
ple. There  is  very  little  one  can  do.  As 
director  of  Consumer  Affairs  in  one 
State,  how  will  one  get  hold  of  the  ship- 
per in  any  of  the  other  States  in  the 
Union? 

I  think  the  bill  is  essential.  I  think  It  is 
a  good  bill.  I  have  an  amendment  which 
I  intend  to  offer  later,  but  I  support  the 
bill. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  there 
is  some  question  about  the  merits  of  the 
bill,  may  I  Just  say  one  word.  The  obvi- 
ous thriist  of  this  bill  is  to  impose  a 
humane  standards  of  care  upon  carriers 
and  others  responsible  for  the  movement 
of  animals  in  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  young  lawyer  I  had 
the  occasion  to  represent  a  client  in  a 
case  that  Involved  the  shipment  of  a  car- 
load of  m'iles  from  St.  Louis  to  north 
Florida  which  exemplified  tiie  problems 
we  are  discussing  here  today.  The  car- 
rier failed  to  give  the  mules  adequate 
food  and  water  in  transit,  as  a  resiilt  of 
which  they  became  ill  with  hemorrhagic 
septicemia,  as  the  veterinarian  said,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  died.  The  owner  even- 
tually got  compensation,  but  that  did  not 
save  the  mules  from  a  cruel  death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  request 
for  time,  and  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question   was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Roush).  The  question  Is  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
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vice,  and  there  were— yeas  352,  nays  5. 
not  voting  75.  as  follows: 

IBoU  Ho.  43] 
I   TEAS— 8Sa 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Allen 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Asbbrook 
Aspln 
AuColn 
BadUlo 
Bafalls 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brodbead 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Mlcb. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Can- 
Carter 
Ceierberg 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
ClawBon,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Daniel  son 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Derrick 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Dodd 

Downey,  N.T. 
Drlnan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
du  Pont 
Edgar 

"Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif, 
Ell  berg 
Emery 


English 
Crlenbom 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Fary 
Fascell 
Pen  wick 
Findley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Fithian 
Flood 
Florlo 
Fiowers 
Foley 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fuqua 
Qaydos 
Oilman 
Olnn 
Cioldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Oradlson 
Grassley 
Green 
Gude 
Guyer 
Hagedom 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Haiuey 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harkin 
Harrington 
Harris 
Hawkins 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hechler,  W.  Va 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Hefner 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hlghtower 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
JeSords 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Calif, 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Karth 
Kasten 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Keys 
Koch 
Krebs 
LaFalce 
Lagomarslno 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 
Levltas 
Litton 
Uoyd,  Calif. 
Lloyd,  Tenn. 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
McClory 
MoCloskey 
McDade 
McPaU 
McHugh 
McKay 


Madden 
Madlgan 
Magulre 
Mahon 


Martin 

MftthU 

Matsunaga 

Maszoll 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Meyner 

MezTlnsky 

Michel 

Mlkvft 

MiUord 

MlUer,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

MUU 

MineU 


MltcheU,  Bid. 

MitcheU.  N.T. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 


irl 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Murphy,  HI. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Nix 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
O'Brien 
O'Ebtfa 
Ottlnger 
Passman 
Patman,  Tex. 
Patten,  N.J. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattlaon,  N.T. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Quie 

Railsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Rlsenhoover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rooney 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Rusao 
Ryan 
Santlnl 
Sarasin 
Satterfltid 
Schneebeli 
Schroeder 


Schulze 

Sebelius 

Selberling 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUliam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Stelger,  Wis. 


Stephens 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Teague 

Thompson 

Thone 

Thornton 

Traxler 

Treen 

Tsongas 

in;  man 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vlgorlto 

V/aggonner 

Walsh 

NATS— « 


Wampler 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Whialen 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

WUson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wright 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablocki 

Zeferettl 


Collins,  Tex. 
Crane 


Symms 
NOT  VOnHO— 78 


Kindness 
McDonald 


Ashley 

Barrett 

BeU 

Biaggi 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bowen 

Brinkley 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burke.  Calif. 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Chisholm 

day 

OoUins,  m. 

DeUums 

Diggs 

Downing,  Va. 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Esch 

Esbleman 

Evans,  Ind. 

Flynt 

Ford,  Mich. 


Ford,  Tenn. 

Fraser 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Hall 

Harsba 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hubert 

Heinz 

HUlis 

Hinshaw 

Holland 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Krueger 

Landrum 

Lujan 

McCoUister 

McCormack 

McEwen 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 


Metcalfe 

Mink 

Moss 

MotU 

Obey 

O'Neill 

Pettis 

QuUlen 

Rose 

St  Germain 

SartMines 

Scheuer 

Slnion 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Spell  man 

Stee.man 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stokes 

Symington 

Udall 

Vander  Veen 

Wolff 

Wydler 

Young,  Ga. 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  QuHlen. 

Mr.  O'Neill  with  Mr.  Harsba. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  Dellums  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Mottl  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mrs.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Qlalmo  with  Mr.  Skubttz. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Sisk  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  WoUr  with  Mr.  J<aiaaon  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mia.  Spellman  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  HiUis. 

Mr.  Krueger  with  BiJr.  Simon. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Hinshaw. 

Mr.  Biaggi  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Brinkley  with  Mr.  McColUster. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  McKinney. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Ltoidrum. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Miss  Jordan. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Toung  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Downing 
of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  Early. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Sarbanes  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Vander  Veen. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Pord  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Hall  with  Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Boland. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Bowen  with  Mr.  John  Burton. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 


Mr.  Phillip  Burton  with  Mrs.  Burke  of 
California. 

So  the  resolutloaJBas-tfgf^  to. 

The  result  of  Qie  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  1617. 
CLARIFYING  ADTHORrTY  OF  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTDRE 
TO  CONTROL  AND  ERADICATE 
PLANT  PESTS 

Mr.  FOLEY  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  1617)  an  act  to  clarify 
the  auUiority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  control  and  eradicate  plant 
pests,  and  for  other  purposes: 
Conference  REPoax  (H.  Rept.  No.  94-813) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the 'two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  ot  the  House  to  the  bill  (8. 
1617)  to  clarify  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  control  and  eradicate 
plant  pests,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  House  amendment  Insert 
thefoUowlng: 

That  section  102  of  the  Act  of  September  21. 
1944  (58  Stat.  735,  as  amended;  7  UJS.C. 
147a),  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  AgrtcxUture, 
either  IndependenUy  or  in  cooperation  with 
States  or  political  subdivisions  thereof,  farm- 
ers' associations  and  similar  organizations, 
and  Individuals,  is  authorized  to  carry  out 
cq>erations  or  measures  to  detect,  eradicate, 
suppress,  control,  or  to  prevent  or  retard 
the  spread  of  plant  pests. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  U  fur- 
ther authorized  to  cooperate  with  the  gov- 
ernments of  all  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  or  the  local  authorities  thereof, 
and  with  international  organizations  or  as- 
sociations. In  carrying  out  necessary  surveys 
and  control  operations  In  those  countries  in 
connection  with  the  detection,  eradication, 
suppression,  control,  and  prevention  or  re- 
tardation of  the  spread  of  plant  pests. 

■' (c)  In  performing  the  operations  or  meas- 
ures herein  authorized,  the  cooperating  for- 
eign country.  State,  or  local  agency  shaU  be 
responsible  for  the  authority  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  operations  or  measures  on  aU 
lands  and  properties  within  the  foreign 
country  or  State  other  than  those  owned  or 
controUed  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
for  such  other  facilities  and  means  as  In  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are 
necessary. 

"(d)  As  used  in  this  section — 

"(1)  "plant  pest'  means  any  living  stage 
of  any  Insects,  mites,  nematodes,  slugs, 
snails,  protozoa,  or  other  Invertebrate  ani- 
mals, bacterU,  fungi,  other  parasitic  plants 
or  reproductive  parts  thereof,  viruses,  or 
any  organisms  similar  to  or  allied  with  any 
of  the  foregoing,  or  any  Infectious  sub- 
stances, which  can  directly  or  indlrectiy  in- 
jure or  cause  disease  or  damage  In  any  plants 
or  parts  thereof,  or  any  processed,  maniifac- 
tured,  or  other  products  of  plants; 

"(2)  "Uvlng  stage"  Includes  the  egg,  pupal, 
and  larval  stages  as  weU  as  any  other  living 
stage;  and 

"(3)  'State'  Includes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  territories  and  possessions  of 
the  United  States. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  au- 
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thorlzed  to  promulgate  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations and  use  such  means  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  Inspection  of 
plants  and  plant  products  offered  for  export 
or  transiting  the  United  States  and  to  certify 
to  shippers  and  interested  parties  as  to  the 
freedom  of  such  products  from  plant  pests 
according  to  the  phytosanltary  requirements 
of  the  foreign  countries  to  which  such  prod- 
ucts may  be  exported,  or  to  the  freedom  from 
exposure  to  plant  pests  while  In  transit 
through  the  United  States. 

"(f)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  syms  as  the  Congress  may 
annually  determine  to  be  necessary  to  en- 
able the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  Unless  other- 
wise specifically  authorized,  or  provided  for 
in  appropriations,  no  part  of  such  sums  shall 
be  used  to  pay  the  cost  or  value  of  property 
Injured  or  destroyed.". 

Sec.  2.  The  material  appearing  under  the 
head  •'federal  HORxictrLxuaAi,  board"  In  sec- 
tion 1  of  fhe  Act  of  October  6.  1917  (40  Stat. 
374;  7  use.  145) ,  Is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  February  28, 
1947  (61  Stat.  7,  as  amended:  21  U.S.C.  114b). 
Is  amended  by  (1)  Inserting  In  the  first  sen- 
tence after  the  words  "any  communicable 
disease  of  animals"  the  words  "or  vectors 
thereof":  (2)  Inserting  after  "Canada"  a 
comma  and  "the  Bahama  Islands,  the  Oreat- 
er  Antilles,  and  the  Lesser  Antilles,  and  with 
International  organizations  or  associations"; 
and  (3)  by  deleting  "British  Hondiiras"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Belize". 
And  Jhe  House  agree  to  the  same. 

E  DC  LA  Garza. 

George  E.  Brown,  Jr.. 

Frederick  Richmond, 

Tom  Harkin. 

Matthew  McHucr, 

Norman  D'Amocrs, 

John  Breckinriocx. 

Charles  Thone. 

Margaret  M.  Heckler, 

Charles  E.  Orasslet. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Hksman  E.  Taucaoce, 

James  B.  Allkn, 

Dir-K  Clark. 

Richard  B.  Stonk, 

Robert  Dole. 

Milton  R.  Young, 

Henrt  Bellmon. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Joint   Explanatory   Statement   or  the 

Committee  or  Conference 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1617) 
to  clarify  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  control  and  eradicate  plant 
pests,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  Joint  statement  to  the  House  and 
the  Senate  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report.  The  differences  between  the  Sen- 
ate bill  and  the  House  amendment  and  the 
substitute  agreed  to  In  conference  are  noted 
In  the  following  outline,  except  for  conform- 
ing, clarifying,  and  technical  changes; 

(  I )     PLANT    pest    control 

The  Senate  bill  extends  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  cooperate 
with  foreign  governments  In  carrying  out 
eradication  and  control  programs  with  re- 
spect to  plant  pests  so  as  to  permit  coopera- 
tion with  the  governments  of  all  countries 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  or  the  local  au- 
thorities thereof.  Current  law  authorizes 
such  cooperation  only  with  respect  to  Mexico 
and  only  for  specified  pests. 

The  House  amendment  authorizes  coopera- 
tion instead  with  (a)  the  governments  of 
Canada.  Mexico,  the  Central  American  coun- 
tries, Colombia,  the  Bahama  Islands,  the 
Greater  AntUles,  and  the  Leaser  Antilles,  or 


the  local  authorities  thereof,  and   (b)    In- 
ternational organizations  or  associations. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision  authorizing  cooperation 
with  the  governments  of  all  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  (including  the  govern- 
ments of  all  the  countries  specified  In  the 
House  amendment)  and  that  part  of  the 
House  amendment  authorizing  cooperation 
with  International  organizations  or  associa- 
tions. 

(2)     REPEAL    or    CERTAIN    AUTHORITT 

The  Senate  bill  repeals  as  no  longer  needed 
material  In  section  1  of  the  Act  of  October  6. 
1917,  relating  to  cooperation  with  the  Mexi- 
can government  In  the  extermination  of  pink 
boUworm  Infestations  near  the  border  of  the 
United  States. 

The  House  amendment  repeals  the  same 
material  repealed  by  the  Senate  bill  as  well 
as  other  unrelated  material  contained  In  sec- 
tion   1    of    the    Act    of    October    6.    1917. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate provision. 

(3)     ANIMAL    DISEASE    CONTROL 

The  Senate  bill  makes  It  clear  that  the 
Secretary's  authority  to  cooperate  with  cer- 
tain Western  Hemisphere  countries  In  ani- 
mal disease  control  extends  to  carriers  of  ani- 
mal diseases.  Under  current  law  these  coun- 
tries Include  Canada.  Mexico,  the  Central 
American  countries,  and  Colombia. 

The  House  amendment  extends  the  au- 
thority provided  in  the  Senate  bill  to  the 
Bahama  Islands,  the  Greater  Antilles,  and 
the  Lesser  Antilles,  and  to  International  or- 
ganizations or  associations.  The  House 
amendment  also  substitutes  the  country 
designation  Belize  for  BrltUh  Honduras. 

The    Conference    substitute    retains    the 
Senate    provision    and    adopts    the    House 
amendment    (a)    extending    the   Secretary's 
authority  to  cooperate  with  the  Bahama  Is- 
lands, the  Greater  Antilles,  and  the  Lesser 
AntUles,  and  International  organizations  or 
associations,  and  (b)  substituting  the  coun- 
try designation  Belize  for  British  Honduras. 
E  DE  LA  Garza, 
George  E.  Brown,  Jr., 
Frederick  Richmond, 
Tom  Harkin, 
'  Matthew  McHuoh, 

Norman  D'Amours, 
John  Breckinridce, 
Charles  Thone, 
Margaret  M.  Heckler, 
Charles  E.  Grasslet, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Herman  E.  Talmadge, 
James  B.  Allen, 
Dick  Clark, 
Richard  B.  Stone, 
Robert  Dole, 
Milton  R.  Young, 
Henrt  Bellmon, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


ANIMAL  WELFARE  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1976 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  5808  >  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 24,  1966.  as  amended,  to  assure  hu- 
mane treatment  of  certain  animals,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  the  commtttee  or  the  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  H.R.  5808,  with  Mr. 
ICHORO  in  the  chair. 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Foley)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Sebelius)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes.  f 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Foley). 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  strengthens 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture imder  the  Animal  Welfare  Act. 
The  Animal  Welfare  Act  was  enacted  in 
1966  to  prevent  the  theft  and  sale  for 
ase  in  research  of  dogs  and  cats;  and 
also  to  require  humane  treatment  of 
dogs,  cats,  and  certain  other  laboratory 
animals  by  dealers  and  research  facili- 
ties. 

In  1970,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  act  was 
amended  to  extend  its  protection  to  most 
warm-blooded  animals,  tmd  to  cover  ex- 
hibitors and  auction  sales;  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
was  strengthened  in  this  respect.  How- 
ever, since  1970,  and  particularly  over 
the  past  2  years,  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture's attention  has  Increasingly  been 
directed  to  a  problem  of  a  serious  and 
growing  nature  and  that  is  the  mistreat- 
ment of  animals  in  connection  with  their 
transportation  in  commerce.  The  prob- 
lem appears  to  be  particularly  acute  In 
the  case  of  air  transportation. 

The  committee  held  hearings  during 
1974  and  again  last  fall.  We  developed 
an  extensive  record  which  shows  that 
the  cases  of  mistreatment  of  animals  In 
the  course  of  air  transportation  particu- 
larly are  very  numerous.  Solutions  of  the 
problem  have  been  impeded  by  the  con- 
fusion occasioned  by  the  ill  defined  smd 
heretofore  Incomplete  jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  and  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration. 

The  record  developed  during  the  hear- 
ings demonstrates  that,  despite  the  at- 
tention focused  on  the  problem  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  In 
its  1973  report,  no  substantial  progress 
has  been  made  toward  the  solution  of 
this  problem.  The  bill  H.R.  5808  would 
grlve  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  re- 
sponsibility and  the  authority  to  solve  it. 

Briefly,  here  is  what  this  bill  would 
do.  First,  it  would  bring  carriers  and  in- 
termediate handlers  within  the  class  of 
persons  regulated  under  the  Animal  Wel- 
fare Act  and  require  them  to  adhere  to 
humane  standards  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  with  respect  to  the  transporta- 
tion affecting  commerce  of  all  animals 
protected  by  the  act. 

Second,  the  bill  would  amend  the  defi- 
nition of  the  terms  "animal"  and  "deal- 
er" under  the  act  to  clarify  that  animal 
brokers  are  required  to  observe  humane 
standards  and  also  that  all  dogs,  includ- 
ing dogs  for  hunting,  security,  or  breed- 
ing purposes,  fall  within  the  protection 
of  the  act. 

Third,  c.o.d.  transportation  of  animals 
would  be  prohibited  unless  the  shipper 
guaranteed  payment  of  roimd-trip  fare 
and  any  out-of-pocket  expenses  of  the 
carrier  or  intermediate  handler  for  care 
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of  animals  not  claimed  at  destination. 
Also,  dogs,  cats,  and  other  animals  could 
not  be  transported  at  less  than  8  weeks 
of  age,  or  such  other  age  as  the  Secre- 
tary permits;  and  dealers,  exhibitors, 
auction  sale  c^ierators,  and  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  would  be  re- 
quired to  obtain  a  veterinarian's  certifi- 
cate before  delivering  any  dog,  cat,  or 
other  animal  designated  by  the  Secretary 
for  transportation  affecting  commerce. 

Fourth,  this  bill  would  extend  the  Sec- 
retary's investigative  authority  to  inter- 
mediate handlers  and  carriers  and  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  impose  upon 
such  handlers  and  carriers  a  civil  penalty 
of  up  to  $1,000  for  each  violation  of  the 
standards  of  humane  care. 

Fifth,  this  bill  would  revise  the  pres- 
ent penalty  provisions  of  the  act  to  im- 
pose a  uniform  civil  penalty  of  up  to 
$1,000  on  all  [lersons  regulated  under 
the  statute  and  eliminate  the  require- 
ment applicable  to  persons  currently 
covered  by  the  act  that  the  Secretary 
Issue  a  cease  and  desist  order  before 
seeking  imposition  of  a  civil  penalty. 
,  Finally,  the  bill  would  add  to  the  stat- 
ute an  entirely  new  section  which  would 
make  a  crime  punishable  by  fine  and  im- 
prisonment knowingly  to  sponsor,  par- 
ticipate in,  transport  in  interstate  com- 
merce, or  use  the  mails  to  promote  fights 
between  live  birds,  live  dogs  or  other 
mammals,  except  man. 

The  bill,  H.R.  5808,  c(Hnes  to  grips  for 
the  first  time  with  the  vexing  problem 
of  animal  fighting  ventures,  particularly 
dogflghting.  The  record  developed  dur- 
ing the  hearings  revealed  that  organized 
dogfighting  has  spread  throughout  the 
United  States.  A  dogfight  is  a  grisly,  de- 
humanizing spectacle  In  ^(iiich  dogs, 
trained  for  the  purpose  or  maddened  by 
drugs  and  abuse,  are  set  upon  each  other 
to  fight,  usually  to  the  death  of  at  least 
one  dog  and  sometimes  to  the  death  of 
both.  Large  sums  of  money  are  frequently 
bet  on  the  outcome  of  these  ventures  and 
the  dogs  often  are  horribly  mutilated  if 
not  killed  in  the  process. 

The  testimony  before  the  committee 
indicated  that,  in  addition  to  high  stakes 
gambling,  other  criminal  activities  such 
as  prostitution  frequently  take  place  at 
dogfighting  conventions,  as  they  are 
called.  The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Livestock  and  Grains 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  who 
held  the  hearings  and  developed  the 
markup  on  this  bill,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Poage),  had  provided  a  cov- 
erage of  fighting  ventures  which  were 
limited  to  fights  between  dogs  and  other 
mammals,  except  man.  However,  the 
committee  voted  by  a  margin  of  20  to  16 
in  the  markup  of  the  bill  to  add  an 
amendment  which  included  fights  be- 
tween live  fowl  in  the  prohibition  of  the 
act. 

Very  frankly,  speaking  personally,  I 
oppose,  as  an  individual  member  of  the 
committee,  reaching  in  this  bill  the  prob- 
lem of  the  so-called  cockfights  or  live 
fowl  fights.  While  fights  between  live 
fowl  are  arguably  indistinguishable  from 
dog  or  other  animal  fights  in  terms  of 
their  brutality  or  distastef ulness,  the  fact 
remains  that  in  some  parts  of  Oie  world 
the  fighting  of  live  cocks  has  become  an 
activity  regarded  as  culturally  sanctioned 


by  tradition.  However,  in  the  case  of  dog- 
fighting, I  do  not  think  there  is  anybody 
who  could  maintain  that  this  is  anything 
but  a  totally  dehumanizing  activity. 

Most  people,  including  the  members 
of  the  committee,  were  shocked  and  sur- 
prised to  find  that  these  events  took 
place  at  all;  and  while  they  have  not  yet 
reached  epidemic  proportions,  they  are 
part  of  a  growing  activity  that  we  found 
taking  place  in  every  region  of  the 
country. 

The  committee  believes  and  I  believe 
that  if  we  take  strong  action  now  to 
make  it  a  Federal  crime  to  use  the  mails, 
or  to  advertise  or  to  move  the  animals 
in  interstate  commerce  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  this  kind  of  animal  fight- 
ing, that  we  can  stop  this  activity  before 
it  becomes  a  blight  on  our  national 
society. 

The  committee  also  received  indica- 
tions from  some  sources  that,  once  the 
Federal  Government  steps  in  with  rea- 
sonably heavy  penalties  for  convictions 
for  such  things  as  dog  fighting,  many 
believe  the  practice  will  be  quickly 
stopped. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  naturally 
arises:  Why  do  we  not  leave  this  matter 
to  the  States?  Generally  it  is  within  the 
police  power  of  States  to  prevent  abuse 
and  mistreatment  of  animals.  I  think  al- 
most every  State  I  know  has  some  form 
of  statute  that  would  punish  the  delib- 
erate pitting  of  one  animal  against  an- 
other. In  fact,  part  of  the  problem  Is  that 
in  most  States  those  statutes  date  back 
to  their  early  history  and  impose  a  mere 
$50  or  $100  fine. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  committee  devel- 
c^}ed  a  record  that  such  small  penalties 
do  not  adequately  punish  the  activity,  so 
that  many  people  engaged  in  these  dog 
fighting  or  animal  fighting  conventions 
can  ignore  the  possibility  of  State  pros- 
ecution or  conviction.  Also,  they  are  using 
the  facilities  of  Interstate  commerce  and. 
classically,  one  of  the  important  func- 
tions of  Federal  criminal  jurisdiction  has 
been  to  deny  use  of  the  facilities  of  in- 
terstate commerce  for  illegal  activities. 

This  bill  requires  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  other  Federal  en- 
forcement agencies  work  in  cooperation 
with  State  and  local  authorities  in  en- 
forcing this  provision  of  the  act. 

Now,  we  may  hear  that  the  cost  of 
new  section  26  of  the  act,  which  deals 
with  animal  fighting,  has  been  estimated 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  be 
$25  million  a  year.  I  am  sad  to  say  it 
is  true  that  they  have  estimated  it  to 
be  $25  million  a  year.  In  one  of  the  most 
cynical  and,  in  my  judgment,  question- 
able reports  in  my  experience  to  the  com- 
mittee on  which  I  serve,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  estimated  the  cost  of  this 
animal  fighting  section  to  be  $25  million, 
while  the  Congressional  Budget  OflSce  es- 
timate was  $409,000.  We  could  not  get  an 
estimate  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture until  4  days  before  this  bill 
reached  the  fioor.  And  then  we  got  it 
through  the  back  door  in  the  form  of  a 
personal  communication  between  a 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, Mr.  Damgard,  and  a  committee 
member  who  opposes  this  section  of  the 
bill. 

I  believe  that  the  revision  of  the  budg- 


et process  is  one  of  the  most  important 
things  that  Congress  has  done  in  the  last 
generation.  I  think  we  hove  reason  to  be 
pleased  with  the  initial  activity  tliat  has 
been  carried  on  by  the  Budget  Commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate;  but 
we  are  going  to  have  to  insist  that  the 
budget  process  not  be  polluted  by  polit- 
icized cost  estimates  which  lose  credibil- 
ity with  members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  look  to  the  administration  to 
provide  the  Congress  with  honest  and 
credible  estimates  of  costs. 

Now,  of  course,  if  they  were  to  hire 
1,200  new  inspectors,  as  they  suggest  will 
be  required  in  their  cost  estimate,  it 
would^  cost  something  like  what  the  De- 
partment estimates;  but  there  are  not 
1.200  investigators  in  the  whole  Office  of 
Investigations  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  that  office  investigates 
all  violations  of  criminal  statutes  within 
the  purview  of  USDA.  The  total  employ- 
ment of  that  office,  clerical  staff  and  all, 
was  only  328  last  year,  and  even  if  we 
add  to  that  the  total  employment  of  the 
Office  of  Audit  of  the  Department,  which 
was  486  last  year,  you  still  have  only 
814  total  employees  charged  with  the  full 
range  of  the  Department's  investigative 
and  audit  resc>onsibilities.  The  Animal 
and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service  em- 
plojrs  only  58  people  to  administer  all 
Federal  animal  care  statutes  including 
the  Animal  Welfare  Act  and  Horse  Pro- 
tection Act. 

However,  in  order  to  dispel  any  linger- 
ing doubt  as  to  what  we  are  going  to 
add  to  the  budget  as  a  result  of  this  bill 
I  am  going  to  offer  an  amendment,  I 
hope  one  of  the  earls  amenc^ents  con- 
sidered, that  will  limu  all  appropriations 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  en- 
force section  26  of  the  Animal  Welfare 
Act,  which  is  the  animal  fighting  section, 
to  not  more  than  $400,000  annually, 
which  is  approximately  the  cost  estimate 
submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 
That  does  not  mean  the  appropriation 
will  be  that  great,  as  we  know,  because  it 
is  subject  to  the  appropriation  process; 
but  I  just  hope  that  we  do  not  hear  a 
lot  of  debate  about  $25  million  in  added 
cost,  because  we  can  take  care  of  that 
by  simply  adopting  quickly  the  $400,000 
aimual  appropriation  ceiling  which  I 
shall  offer  in  the  hope  of  putting  to  rest 
any  discussion  occasioned  by  the  extrav- 
agant and  belated  cost  estimates  of  the 
Department. 

Let  me  say  that  I  have  seldom,  if  ever, 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  stood  in  the  well  of  the 
House  in  criticism  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  In  my  judgment,  there  have 
been  more  things  I  have  agreed  upon 
than  disagreed  upon  with  respect  to 
^statistical  reporting  by  the  Deptartment. 
i  hope  this  wiU  not  become  an  example 
of  what  has  happened  in  other  admin- 
istrations, including  administrations 
controlled  by  Uie  Democratic  Party, 
where  we  have  had  statistics  sent  up  for 
the  purpose  of  making  arguments  on  the 
floor,  rather  than  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
porting accurately  what  the  Department 
reasonably  estimates  the  actual  costs 
to  be. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chainnan, 
will  the  gentieman  yield? 
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Mr.  FOLEY.  1  yield  to  the  gwiUeman 
from  Texas.  _^  ^ 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chainnan. 
I  have  asked  the  gentleman  to  yield  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  some  legis- 
lative history  in  accordance  with  our 
colloquy  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
with  regard  to  the  interstate  and  intra- 
state jurisdiction  of  the  Animal  Welfare 
Act  Amendments  of  1976.  As  the  gentle- 
man knows.  I  certainly  have  no  crlUclsm 
of  the  gentleman's  interest  in  the  dog 
fighting  problem;  but  I  do  think  it  Is  im- 
portant that  we  establish  whether  or  not 
we  are  creating  a  Federal  system  of  pen- 
alties here  that  will  apply  strictly  to  In- 
trastate activiUes.  I  am  thinking  along 
the  line  of  people  in  rural  areas  that  en- 
Joy  the  sport  of  coon  hunting  with  cqon 
dogs  and  that  sort  of  thing,  strictly  totra- 

state.  '.,  ^ 

WUl  the  gentleman  advise  me,  ii  he 
will,  whether  or  not  this  bill  applies  that 
strictly  to  intrastate  activities? 

Mr  FOLEY.  The  bill  does  not  apply 
to  stricUy  intrastate  activities.  By  that 
I  mean  to  say  that  if  no  animals  or  per- 
sons moved  in  Interstate  commerce,  the 
use  of  the  m^ils  were  not  Involved,  there 
was  not  interstate  transportation,  move- 
ment of  persons,  animals  or  information 
concerning  the  activity,  it  would  be  out- 
side the  scope  of  this  act. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chainnan, 
as  I  understand  the  distinguished 
chairman,  an  amendment  will  be  offered, 
or  a  committee  amendment  will  be  voted 
on  which  would  Uke  the  game  cocks,  live 
birds  out  of  this  biU.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  will  advise  the  gentle- 
man that  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment in  the  committee  to  include  the 
fighting  of  live  birds  will  have  to  be  of- 
fered as  a  committee  amendment.  If  the 
gentleman  feels,  as  I  do,  that  it  would 
be  better  at  this  juncture  to  stop  the 
fighting  of  dogs  and  other  animals  and 
not  attempt  to  reach  fighting  of  live 
birds  in  this  biU,  then  he  would  vote  "no" 
on  the  adoption  of  the  committee 
amendment  No.  3  which  will  be  offered 
at  the  beginning  of  the  amendment 
process. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  any  Member  to 
offer  an  amendment  for  that  purpose. 
The  committee  has  already  adopted  a 
committee  amendment  to  include  live 
birds  in  the  prohibition  against  animal 
fighting,  and  the  vote  will  determine 
whether  this  committee  desires  to  sup- 
port or  reject  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  agree  with  the  chairman's 
position  on  this  amendment  and  I  will 
support  taking  of  fowl  out  of  the  bill.  The 
control  of  growing  fowl  and  cock  fight- 
ing should  be  controlled  by  the  States 
and  not  by  the  Federal  Government.  If 
we  believe  in  less  Federal  control  we  will 
vote  "no"  on  tills  committee  aonendment 
No.  3. 


Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  term 
which  I  referred  to  during  our  previous 
exchange,  animal  fighting  venture,  gives 
me  some  pause.  It  is  in  the  context  of 
the  question  asked  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi.  It  seems  to  me  that 
with  the  recent  history  of  attacks  by 
various  special  Interest  groups — most  of 
them  well  intended— on  Federal  legisla- 
tion through  the  courts,  that  this  term 
could  be  used,  if  this  law  Is  passed,  for 
instance,  to  attack  fox  hunting,  water 
fowl  himting,  goose  or  duck  hunting  or 
any  type  of  hunting  activity  which  might 
in  some  way  be  interpreted  as  two  ani- 
mals fighting.  They  do  have  a  dog  pitted 
against  a  fowl. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  am  happy  to  acknowl- 
edge my  colloquy  with  the  gentleman 
during  the  course  of  debate  on  the  rule, 
but  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
legislative  history,  it  was  not  the  purpose 
of  the  committee  in  this  legislation  to 
reach  bona  fide  hunting  activities  or 
sports  in  which  animals  are  used  in  part 
to  hunt  other  animals.  It  is  designed  to 
reach  those  situations  where  the  purpose 
is  not  hunting,  but  directly  to  involve 
animals  in  fighting  each  other.  In  some 
hunting  situations  there  is  occasion 
where  one  animal  is  involved  in  fighting 
another,  as,  for  example  the  case  of  fox 
hunting  or  other  types  of  hunting  where 
a  dog  might  do  more  than  Just  hold  an 
animal  at  bay.  However,  animal  fighting 
is  not  the  purpose  of  a  fox  himt  smd  the 
bill  is  not  intended  to  reach  such  an  ac- 
tivity. On  the  other  hand,  if  animals 
such  as  dogs,  or  dogs  and  other  animals, 
are  deliberately  brought  into  close  con- 
fines for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  a 
fight  for  gambling,  entertainment — so- 
called — or  whatever,  that  would  be  cov- 
ered by  the  statute,  but  bona  fide  hunt- 
ing would  not  be  covered. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man might  be  willing  to  accept,  depend- 
ing on  the  language,  some  additional  lan- 
guage to  that  section  which  would  spell 
the  exemptions  which  he  says,  at  least 
in  his  opinion,  exist  for  hunting. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  think  it  is  redundant, 
but  I  would  not  have  any  objection  to 
an  appropriately  drafted  amendment.  I 
think  It  is  very  clear  tliat  the  bill  Is  not 
intended  to  reach  bona  fide  himting. 
We  tried  to  make  it  as  explicit  as  pos- 
sible. If  an  amendment  can  be  presented 
that  corresponds  with  what  I  have  said, 
I  would  personally  not  have  any  objec- 
tion to  its  adoption.  I  cannot  speak  for 
the  committee. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SEBELTUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  general  support 
of  HJl.  5808,  but  I  recognize  that  there 
may  be  a  need  of  certain  amendments  to 
the  bill  which  would  broaden  the  support 
for  the  legislation  both  here  on  the  floor 
and  in  all  of  our  communities  where  peo- 


ple endorse,  as  I  do.  the  humane  treat- 
ment of  animals. 

The  chairman  has  spelled  out  In  some 
detail  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  I  do 
not  wish  to  bore  you  with  further  de- 
tails, but  please  bear  with  me  where  I 
may  have  to  restate  some  of  the  history 
of  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  and  some  of 
the  background  of  this  bill  in  order  to 
explain  some  variations  to  the  main 
theme  so  effectively  stated  by  the  chair- 
man. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  this 
bill  is  not  without  some  controversy  and 
is  not  the  "polished  legislative  diamond" 
which  I  believe  to  be  the  hall  mark  of  our 
COTtunittee. 

The  controversial  provisions  and  re- 
quests for  amendatory  language  may 
be  said  to  center  aroimd  the  following 
areas: 

First,  cost:  A  source  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  places  the  total  cost  of 
this  bill  at  approximately  $25  million. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office  places 
fiscal  yeay  1977  costs  at  $398,000. 

Second.  Animal  Fighting:  Section  15 
of  the  bill  provides  a  new  section  that 
would  place  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  business  of  enforcing  Federal  law 
prohibiting  animal  fighting  ventures. 
While  the  report  accompanying  this  bill 
states  that  this  legislation  is  viewed  as 
complementing  State  legislation — I  am 
concerned,  as  are  other  Members,  that 
where  local  State  laws  are  nonexistent, 
ambiguous  or  are  receiving  weak  enforce- 
ment, that  the  Federal  Government  will 
be  a  major  enforcer  of  what  I  deem 
should  be  a  matter  of  State  enforcement 
and  State  concern. 

Third.  Agency  objections.  Agriculture 
Department:  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, as  noted  above,  objects  to  this 
bill  because  of  its  cost  and  its  opposition 
to  Congress  placing  the  Department  in 
the  business  of  policing  and  enforcing 
the  animal  fighting  events. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  $25  million 
that  the  Department  projects  the  polic- 
ing of  animal  fighting  ventures  will  cost 
could  Better  be  used  for  research  or  to 
fight  plant  pest  problems,  researching 
wheat  rust  causes,  and  so  forth.  Is  this 
$25  million  in  future  years  going  to  fight 
for  the  few  dollars  now  going  into  agri- 
culture or  plant  research? 

Justice  Department:  The  Department 
of  Justice  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
the  prohibition  against  dog  fighting,  cock 
fighting  or  other  ventiu-es  should  be  a 
matter  of  State  rather  than  Federal  law. 
The  Justice  Department  also  objects  to 
a  provision  In  section  11  which  gives 
prosecution  authority  to  attorneys  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  As  I  understand 
It,  Justice  is  willing  to  enter  an  agree- 
ment with  Agriculture  attorneys  to  per- 
form these  tasks,  but  it  objects  to  giving 
direct  authority  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  a  task  or  function  which 
is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Justice. 

VS.  Postal  Service:  The  Postal  Serv- 
ice asks  for  a  technical  amendment  to 
section  15  of  the  bill  relating  to  animal 
fighting  ventures.  It  cannot  estimate  the 
costs  of  its  new  authority  making  it  im- 
lawful  "to  knowingly  use  the  mall  serv- 
ice of  the  UJ3.  Postal  Service"  for  pro- 
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moting  or  furthering  an  animal  flfi^tlng 
Toiture.  I 

Treasury  Ddiartment:  I  understand 
by  informal  communication  that  Treas- 
ury Is  opposed  to  section  15  of  the  bUl 
relating  to  animal  fighting  ventures  as 
it  relates  to  offering  assistance  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  conduct- 
ing investigations. 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation:  De- 
partment of  Justice  officials  state  that 
their  correspondence  opposing  the  ani- 
mal fighting  ventures  applies  to  the  FBI 
as  well. 

I  strongly  support  the  main  thrust  of 
H.R.  5808  which  relates  to  the  mistreat- 
ment of  animals  as  they  are  being  trsms- 
ported  in  interstate  commerce.  Let  me 
provide  a  short  history  of  this  bill,  as  I 
understand  it.  which  would  assure  bet- 
ter treatment  of  animals  in  their  ship- 
ment in  interstate  commerce. 

The  Animal  Welfare  Act.  7  I.S.C.  2131 
et  seq..  was  first  enacted  in  1966  to  pre- 
vent theft  and  sale  for  use  In  research 
of  pet  cats  and  dogs  and  also  to  foster 
humane  treatment  by  dealers  and  re- 
search facilities  of  cats,  dogs,  tmd  certain 
other  laboratory  animals.  In  1970,  the 
act's  coverage  was  extended  to  most 
warm-blooded  animals.  Elxhlbltors  and 
auction  sales  were  subjected  to  regula- 
tion, and  the  Secretary's  powers  were  In- 
creased and  extended  to  cover  activities 
which  burden,  obstruct,  or  substantially 
affect  interstate  commerce. 

H.R.  5808  addresses  the  problem  of 
mistreatment  of  animals  in  the  course  of 
their  transportation  affecting  commerce. 
All  carriers  of  animals  and  persons  han- 
dling such  animals  in  connection  with 
their  transportation  would  be  required  to 
adhere  to  hiunane  standards  established 
pursuant  to  tiie  bill  under  threat  of  clvU 
and  criminal  penalties. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  d<Hnestic 
shipments  of  live  animals  by  air  trans- 
portation have  been  monitored  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  to  an  even 
greater  extent  by  voluntary  organiza- 
tions dedicated  to  promoting  humane 
treatment  of  animals.  Many  of  the  prob- 
lems were  explored  in  the  hearings  on 
H.R.  5808  and  its  predecessor  bills  in  the 
93d  Congress.  The  sheer  volume  of  ani- 
mal shipments  and  particularly  air  ship- 
ments is  enormous.  For  example,  an  Air 
Transport  Association  survey  showed  an 
average  of  over  3,700  animal  shipments 
per  day  during  1973. 

The  problems  which  exist  with  respect 
to  the  air  transportation  are  typical.  At 
present,  the  authority  necessary  to 
establish  and  enforce  adequate  stand- 
ards for  the  humane  transportaticm  of 
animals  lies  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration.  A 
major  problem  area  occurs  in  the  air- 
craft environment,  that  Is,  temperature 
control,  suitable  containers  and  proper 
storage,  and  tie-down  regulations.  In  air 
transportation,  live  anbnal  shipments 
are  often  handled  no  more  expedi- 
tiously than  ordinary  freight.  Onmec- 
tions  are  missed  and  cargo  handlers,  ac- 
customed to  handling  ordinary  freight, 


are  sometimes  Insensitive  to  the  special 
requirements  of  live  animals.  The  resiUt 
Is  that  such  animals  are  stressed  as  a 
result  of  extended  pmods  in  transit  at 
extreme  temperatures  without  food, 
water,  or  exercise. 

HJl.  5808  would  meet  the  animal 
transportation  problem  In  a  variety  of 
ways.  First,  it  will  eliminate  confusion  by 
bringing  carriers  and  Intermediate  han- 
dlers under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  Carriers  and  Inter- 
mediate handlers  will  be  required  to  keep 
records  either  on  existing  forms  or  on 
forms  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  in  or- 
der to  facilitate  monitoring  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  their  compliance  with  hiunane 
standards.  The  Secretary  will  be  em- 
powered to  promulgate  standards  for  in- 
termediate handlers  and  carriers.  The 
transportation  of  exceedingly  young 
dogs,  cats,  and  certain  other  animals  will 
be  prohibited,  and  a  licensed  veterinar- 
ian's certificate  required  In  most  in- 
stances which  certifies  that  when  In- 
spected by  the  veterinarian,  the  animal 
appeared  free  of  any  infectious  disease  or 
pl^ical  abnormality  which  would  en- 
danger the  animal  or  other  animals  or 
public  health.  C.o.d.  shipments  will  be 
prohibited  imless  Qie  consignor  guaran- 
tees payment  of  round  trip  charges.  The 
Secretary  will  also  be  empowered  to  in- 
vestigate carriers  and  intermediate  lum- 
dlers.  Finally,  HJl.  5808  authorizes  as- 
sessment of  civil  penalties  against  inter- 
mediate handlers  and  carriers  who  vio- 
late the  standards  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary. The  civil  penalty  provisions  of 
the  present  law  would  be  revised  to  con- 
form to  those  provided  in  the  bill  for  in- 
termediate handlers  and  carriers. 

Before  closing  let  me  express  in  some 
detail  my  concerns  about  section  15  of 
this  bill  relating  to  animal  fitting  ven- 
tures: 

Scope:  Tlie  wording  of  the  bill  raises 
questions  In  my  mind  about  Its  possible 
broad  scope. 

Cost:  Whether  the  cost  is  a  quarter  of 
a  million  a  year  initially  or  $25  million  a 
year  Initially.  I  am  concerned  that  this 
task — enforcement  of  animal  fitting 
laws — which  may  more  rightly  be  within 
State  authority  will  compete  for  the  dol- 
lars In  the  Federal  budget  which  are  de- 
signed to  help  farmers  and  consumers. 

Federal  Intervention:  I  am  concerned 
that  my  constituents  and  yours  would 
prefer  to  see  a  lessening  of  Federal  inter- 
vention In  their  lives  and  in  their  States 
and  local  communities.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  FBI  is  crltcized  for  exercising  its  au- 
thority in  certain  areas,  and  yet  we  seem 
to  be  directing  the  FBI  to  assist  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  In  Investigating 
what  heretofore  have  been  local  law; 
matters.  As  I  imderstand  it.  the  FBI  may 
be  conducting  searches,  seizing  property, 
and  so  forth.  I  am  not  sure  I  favor  this 
extent  of  Federal  Intervention  In  what 
has  been  primarily  a  local  matter  up  to 
now. 

Cock  fighting  in  general  is  a  matter 
best  left  to  State  control  In  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  stated.  I  am  in  sup- 
port of  the  main  thrust  of  this  bill  and 


the  humane  treatment  provisions  were 
carefully  thouc^t  out  and  drafted,  but 
I  do  have  some  concerns  with  the  way  It 
Is  presently  drafted  In  other  areas.  Ob- 
viously, others  have  similar  concerns. 
I  include  the  following : 

VB.  PosTAi.  S^Ticat. 

Law  I>EPAXTiaarr, 
Waahington,  D.C.,  Maj/  IS.  197S. 

Hon.  THOMAS  8.  POLET, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
DJC. 

DBAS  Mb.  Chaikican:  This  responds  to  your 
request  for  the  views  of  the  Postal  Service 
on  HJl.  5808,  the  proposed  "Animal  Welfare 
Act  Amendments  of  1975".  This  bill  would 
further  amend  the  Federal  Animal  Welfare 
Act  of  1966,  as  amended  by  the  Animal  Wel- 
fare Act  of  1970  (7  UJB.C.  S{  2131-2155).  to 
prescribe  additional  regulations  and  record- 
keeping requirements  for  commercial  car- 
riers of  certain  warm-blooded  animals,  and 
to  prohibit  certain  antmRi  fighting  ventures. 

The  basic  purpose  at  sections  l  through  16 
of  this  legislation  is  to  enhance  the  welfare 
of  animals  transported  In  interstate  com- 
merce for  use  In  research  faculties,  or  for 
exhibition  ptirpoees,  or  for  use  as  pets.  How- 
ever, the  proposed  amendments,  like  the  ex- 
isting statutes,  would  not  apply  to: 

". . .  farm  animals,  such  as,  but  not  limited 
to,  Uvestock  or  poultry,  used  or  Intended  for 
use  as  food  or  fiber,  or  Uvestock  or  poultry 
used  or  Intended  tox  use  for  Improving 
animal  nutrition,  breeding,  »nRnagfini«»T>t.  or 
production  efficiency,  or  for  improving  the 
quality  of  food  jx  fiber."  7  U.S.C.  {  2132(g) . 

Since  the  only  warm-blooded  animals  that 
may  be  carried  In  the  malls  are  live  day-old 
potdtry,  39  CTS,.  I  134.8(0)  (2)  (U) ,  It  Is  clear 
that  transportation  of  such  farm  animals  by 
mall  would  not  be  covered  by  this  legislation. 
In  our  (pinion,  there  Is  no  need  for  such 
coverage,  because  the  welfare  of  day-old 
poultry  In  the  malls  Is  Insured  by  detailed 
Postal  Service  regulations  which  exhibit  a 
high  degree  of  sensitivity  to  that  welfare.  39 
C:PU.  i  124.3(c)  (1)(1)  through  (xlv).  We 
would  appose  any  amendment  of  the  bUl  to 
apply  the  restrictions  of  7  U.S.C.  S  2131,  et 
seq.,  to  the  shipment  of  baby  poultry  from 
hatchery  to  farm  through  the  maU,  which  has 
been  an  Important  and  highly-regulated 
function  of  the  Postal  Service  for  many  years, 
or  to  otherwise  limit  the  avallabUlty  of  this 
service  to  fanners  and  other  rural  Americans. 

Section  16  of  HJt.  5808  wo\ild  add  a  new 
section  26  to  the  Federal  Laboratory  Animal 
Welfare  Act  imposing  criminal  penalties  on 
those  engaged  in  certain  animal  fighting 
ventures.  We  note  that  proposed  section 
26(c)  would  specifically  make  It  unlawful' 
for  any  person  "to  knowingly  use  the  mail 
service  of  the  United  States  Postal  Service" 
for  promoting  or  furthering  an  animal  fight- 
ing venture.  Proposed  section  26(c)  also  con- 
tains language,  suggested  In  our  report  on 
similar  legislation  in  the  last  Congress,  HJt. 
16738,  93d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1974),  which 
would  amend  39  U.S.C.  {3001  (a),  a  postal 
mallabUity  statute,  to  enable  the  Postal  Serv- 
~lce  to  seize  and  dispose  of  animal  fighting 
publications  and  advertisements  placed  In 
the  malls. 

In  order  to  avoid  ambiguity  and  Insure 
that  this  legislation,  if  enacted.  Is  given 
fuU  effect,  we  suggest  that  the  langviage  now 
contained  in  lines  15  through  18  on  page  9 
of  HH.  5808  be  set  forth  as  a  sqwrate 
section  of  H.R.  6808  and  not  as  part  of  a  new 
section  of  the  Federal  Laboratory  Animal 
Welfare  Act.  This  technical  change  wlU 
facilitate  the  codification  of  the  maUabillty 
provision  of  HJl.  5808  and  promote  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  Federal  law  prohibiting 
animal  fighting  ventures. 
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We  are  unable,  with  any  degree  of  preci- 
sion, or  reasonable  guaranty  of  accuracy,  to 
estimate  the  costs  of  this  legislation  over 
the  next  five  years.  However,  we  note  that 
the  enactment  of  new  criminal  statutes  In- 
variably Impases  additional  Investigatory, 
prosecutorial,  and  Judicial  costs  on  the  crim- 
inal Justice  system.  In  most  cases  these  costs 
must  be  met  from  the  pool  of  available 
executive  and  Judicial  resources,  sometimes 
detracting  frcm  the  expeditious  and 
thorough  enforcement  of  previously  existing 
criminal  statutes.  The  exact  costs  of  H.R. 
5808  will  depend  upon  a  number  of  factors. 
Including  the  number  of  Illegal  animal  fight- 
ing operations,  the  degree  of  public  sup- 
port for  enforcement  of  the  law.  and  the 
ease  with  which  clandestine  animal  fights 
can  be  conducted  and  detected.  Obviously, 
these  factors  are  exceedingly  difficult  to 
quantify. 

As  we  Indicated  to  you  In  our  report  on 
H.R.  16738.  we  believe  that  Congress  Is  best 
equipped  to  decide  whether  it  Is  desirable  as 
a  matter  of  public  policy  to  apply  the  sanc- 
tions of  Federal  criminal  law  to  those  en- 
gaged In  organized  animal  flghUng  activity, 
and  whether  there  Is  adequate  Justification 
for  expending  the  finite  resources  of  Federal 
law  enforcement  agencies  In  this  area.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  do  not  oppose  the  enactment  of 
legislation  such  as  H.R.  6808. 

W.  KLLXtt  SANoras. 
Asaiatant    General    Counsel,   Legislative 
Division. 


Departmxnt  or  Jusnci. 
Washington.  D.C..  February  9. 1976. 
Hon.  John  J.  Rhodss, 

Minority  Leader.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  CoNoaESSMAN  Rhodes:  By  letter  of 
October  8.  1975  the  Department  furnished  to 
Chairman  Thomas  Foley.  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  the  Department's  views  on  H.R. 
6808.  a  bUl  "To  amend  the  Act  of  August  24, 
1966,  as  amended,  to  assure  humane  treat- 
ment of  certain  animals,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." This  letter  supplements  our  previ- 
ously expressed  views  and  Invites  attention 
to  a  significant  additional  problem  contained 
In  the  reported  version  of  H.R.  6808. 

Section  11  of  the  reported  bill  contains  a 
provision  In  lines  5-11  of  page  18  as  follows: 
"Prosecution  of  such  violations  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  be  brought 
Initially  before  United  States  magistrates  as 
provided  In  section  636  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  and  sections  3401  and  3402  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  and  may  be 
conducted,  at  both  trial  and  upon  appeal  to 
district  court,  by  attorneys  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture." 

The  Department  of  Justice  was  created  for 

Se  purpose  of  conducting  the  Government's 
V  business  and  Is  the  proper  repository  of 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  litigation 
In  the  courts  when  the  Government's  In- 
terests are  Involved.  It  is  particularly  im- 
portant that  prosecution  of  criminal  viola- 
tions be  clearly  under  the  authority  and  con- 
trol of  the  Attorney  General.  The  provision 
quoted  above  would  appear  to  delegate  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  criminal  proe- 
ecutlon  authority.  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice strongly  opposes  this  provision. 

As  Indicated  in  the  aforementioned  letter 
to  the  Chairman.  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, the  Department  strongly  feels  that  pro- 
hibitions against  dog  or  animal  fighting 
ventures  should  be  a  matter  of  state  rather 
than  federal  law.  The  Department  adheres  to 
this  view.  Traditionally  the  responsibilities 
for  the  maintenance  at  law  and  order  fall  to 
state  and  local  authorities  and  federal  Juris- 
diction Is  usually  restricted  to  matters  di- 
rectly involving  a  function  of  the  federal 
government  or  otherwise  beyond  the  normal 
enforcement  capabilities  of  state  and  local 
authorities.  We  do  not  believe  that  aalm«l 


fighting  should  be  a  matter  for  federal  in- 
tervention at  this  time. 

The  Department  strongly  opposes  enact- 
ment of  the  reported  version  of  H.R.  6808. 
Sincerely, 

Michael  M.  Uhlmann, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Department  of  Jvstice, 
Washington.  D.C..  October  3,  1975. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 

Chairman.  Agriculture  Committee,  House  of 
Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  in  response 
to  vour  request  for  the  Department  s  views 
ou  H.R.  5808,  a  bill  "To  amend  the  Act  of 
August  24.  1966.  as  amended,  to  assure  hu- 
mane treatment  of  certain  animals,  and  for 
other  D'lrposes. " 

This  bin  would  amend  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 24,  1966.  as  amended,  by  providing  nu- 
merous measures  aimed  at  assuring  humane 
treatment  of  certain  animals.  The  provisions 
of  the  bin  which  are  of  particular  interest  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  are  contained  in 
sections  13  and  16 

Section  13(d)  of  the  bill  provides  for  the 
addition  of  a  new  paragraph  (d)  at  the  end 
of  Section  19  of  the  Act.  providing  for  the 
assessment  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of 
a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $1000  for 
each  violation  by  an  intermediate  handler 
or  carrier  of  any  provision  of  Section  13  of 
the  Act.  It  provides  further  for  notice  to  the 
aUeged  offender  and  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  with  respect  to  the  alleged  violation. 
The  order  of  the  Secretary  assessing  a  pen- 
alty shall  be  final  and  conclusive  unless  the 
affected  person  files  an  appeal  from  the  Sec- 
retary's order  with  the  appropriate  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals.  These  courts  are 
granted  exclusive  Jurisdiction  under  the  Act 
to  enjoin,  set  aside,  suspend  In  whole  or  In 
part,  or  determine  the  validity  of  the  Secrs- 
tary's  order.  The  provisions  of  28  U.S.C. 
S9  2341  and  2343  thru  2350  are  made  applica- 
ble to  such  appeals  and  orders.  This  Section 
also  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  compromise 
any  such  civil  penalty  and,  upon  failure  of 
payment  of  the  penalty  assessed  by  a  final 
order  under  this  Section,  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  request  the  Attorney  General  to  Insti- 
tute a  civil  action  In  any  appropriate  United 
States  District  Court  to  collect  the  penalty. 

Section  16(d)  provides  thatviny  person 
who  violates  subsection  (a),  (b),  or  (c) 
thei-eof  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both,  for  each  such  violation.  Subsections 
(a),  (b).  and  (c).  respectively,  prohibit  the 
knowing  sponsorship  or  exhibition  of  an  anJ 
mal  In  any  animal  fighting  venture  to  which 
any  animal  was  moved  In  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce:  the  selling,  buying,  trans- 
porting, or  delivering  of  a  dog  or  other  ani- 
mal for  such  purposes;  or  the  use  of  the 
United  States  or  any  Interstate  instrumen- 
tality for  promoting  such  animal  fighting 
venture.  Subsection  (e)  empowers  the  Sec- 
retary or  any  other  person  authorized  by  him 
to  make  such  investigation  as  necessary  to 
determine  whether  a  violation  has  occurred 
or  is  In  process  and  permits  the  entering  into 
cooperative  agreements  In  connection  with 
the  conduct  of  such  investigation,  with  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Treasury,  or  other  law  enforcement 
agencies  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  state 
and  local  governmental  agencies.  This  sub- 
section further  provides  for  the  issuance  of 
a  warrant  to  search  for  and  seize  any  animal 
which  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  was 
involved  in  any  violation  of  this  Section. 
Such  warrants  may  be  Issued  by  any  Judge 
of  the  United  States  or  a  United  States  Com- 
missioner or  by  a  Judge  of  any  state  court  of 
record  in  the  district  where  any  animal 
sought  Is  located. 

Technically,  the  penalty  provisions  seem 
incompatible.  For  example,  the  maximum 
civil  penalty  Is  $1,000  while  the  fine  for  crim- 
inal violations  is  $5,000,  In  lieu  of  or  In  addi- 


tion to  a  one  year  Imprisonment  provision. 
This  seems  high  In  comparison  with  other 
penalty  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Aside  from  any  technical  infirmities  with 
the  bill,  the  Department  strongly  feels  that 
prohibitions  against  dog  or  animal  fighting 
ventures  should  be  a  matter  of  state  rather 
than  federal  law.  Traditionally  in  our  form 
of  government  the  responsibility  for  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order  has  been 
lodged  with  state  and  local  authorities.  Fed- 
eral Jurisdiction  has  been  for  the  most  part 
restricted  to  matters  directly  involving  a 
function  of  the  federal  government  or  other- 
wise beyond  the  normal  enforcement  capa- 
bility of  such  state  or  local  authorities.  There 
appears  to  be  no  sound  basis  for  the  view 
that  federal  Intervention  in  this  area  could 
more  effectively  handle  such  investigations 
or  have  a  more  deterrent  effect  In  preventing 
the  type  of  offenses  contained  in  HJl.  5808. 

Concerning  the  various  other  provisions  of 
the  bill  dealing  with  the  humane  treatment 
of  animals,  the  Department  defers  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  report  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely. 

Michael  M.  Uhlmann, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

February  6,  1976. 
Hon.  Stzvzn  Stmmb, 
US.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mtf.  Symms:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  further  inquiry  regarding  the  costs  of 
implementing  the  animal  fighting  provisions 
of  H.R.  5808,  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1976. 

As  you  know,  this  Department  has  reported 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  its  strong 
opposition  to  the  holding  of  animal  fighting 
events.  However,  the  Department  does  not 
have  the  trained  manpower  and  other  re- 
sources necessary  to  investigate  and  to  pollc* 
such  events.  In  our  view,  this  Is  a  proper 
responsibility  of  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  and.  with  few  exceptions,  laws 
exist  at  that  level  which  would  permit  effec- 
tive dealings  with  this  problem. 

The  cost  estimate  made  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  assumed  a  force  of  about 
20  GS-7  and  9  investigators  who  would  re- 
spond to  complaints.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  also  noted  that,  if  the  agency 
mounts  a  more  rigorous  effort,  the  cost  could 
be  much  higher. 

The  dimensions  of  the  agency's  program 
are  exceedingly  difficult  to  project.  For  this 
reason,  we  were  unable  to  provide  the  Com- 
mittee with  an  estimate  at  the  time  of  its 
report  on  H.R.  5808.  However,  since  that  time, 
we  have  developed  estimates  of  the  costs  for 
a  vigorous  enforcement  program. 

Taking  mto  account  the  clandestine  nature 
of  animal  fighting  ventures,  and  their 
prevalence  in  many  areas  of  our  country,  we 
estimate  a  vigorous  enforcement  effort  would 
require  a  force  of  up  to  1,200  Federal  in- 
vestigators to  effect  surveillance,  infiltration 
and  other  investigative  activities.  The  esti- 
mated cost  would  be  approximately  $25  mil- 
lion annually. 

We  recognize  that  programs  of  lesser  scope 
could  be  developed  to  cope  with  animal 
fighting.  However,  our  past  experience  with 
animal  welfare  and  horse  protection  pro- 
grams Indicate  that  effective  programs  in 
this  area  must  be  adequately  funded  and 
manned.  Generally,  there  has  been  consid- 
erable public  interest  in  strict  enforcement. 

We  regret  that  our  difficulties  in  develop- 
ing cost  estimates  prevented  us  from  making 
them   available   at   an  earlier  date.  I  hope 
this  Information  will  be  helpful  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

John  M.  Damgard  n. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary,  Marketing 
and  Consumer  Services. 
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H.R.  S808 


S.  1941 


Cock 
Tights 


Dog 
fights 


Ccmbined 

dog  and 

cock  fights 


Animal 
trans- 
portation 


Animal 
trans- 
portation 


Retail 

pet 

stores 


Surveillance 

Supervision  and  investigation,^ 

Coordination  between  the  States 

Clerical  support 

Overtime 

Training 

Travel 

Special  equipment 

Informant  fees , 

Field  station  costs „ , 

Headquarters  staff t 

Overhead L 

Inspection  at  airports.! 

Inspection  of  truck  and  rail  carriers. 
Inspection  of  retail  pet  stores 


$6,069 
1,348 

390 
1.029 
2.215 

229 

3.503 

1,202 

10 

378 

116 
3,278 


$1,517 
3,2% 

390 
1,029 
1,561 

229 

1,712 

1,073 

10 

378 

116 
2,262 


$6,694 
4,045 

390 
1.029 
3,042 

229 

2,038 

1,964 

10 

378 

229 
4.196 


$554 
10 


$554 

10 


$1,802 


Total 


(19.767) 


(13. 573) 


24, 254     564-24. 818 


564      1.802-2.366 


Total,  man-yeart. 


936 


570 


1,214 


26.58 


121.98 


HJt.  6808 


major  provisions 


1.  Animal  Transportation  by  Common  Carrier  (all  modes). 

2.  Health  Certification  for  Animals  shipped  by  Common  Carrier. 

3.  Redefine*  term  "dealer". 


4.  Eliminates  authority  to  Issue  cease  and  desist  orders  as  legal 
sanction. 

5.  Prohibit  animal  fighting  ventures  Involving  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  (primarUy  dog  &  cock  fighting). 


PROGRAM    impact/ 'problem    AREAS 

Increased  workloful — ^26.68  M/T. 

Some  additional  workload — 12  M/Y  (1st  year  only  tt)  accredit  veter- 
inarians) . 

(a)  Adds  himting,  breeding  and  security  dogs. 

(b)  'Exempts  occasional  breeder — subject  to  interpretation — may 
Include  hobby  breeders  (adding  up  to  60,000  dealers— increase  of 
600%). 

(c)  •Organized  opposition,  l.e.,  hobby  breeders,  American  Kennel 
Club,  other  dog  and  cat  breed  registries. 

(d)  'Expect  intensive  lobbying  efforts  against  covering  hobby 
breeders  If  exemption  Interpreted  to  Include  them. 

•Greatly  reduces  enforcement  powers  currently  avaUable  to  enjoin 
continued  violations  by  dealers,  exhibitors,  research  faculties,  etc. 
(a)  Tremendous  increased  workload. 

•Prlmsurlly  clandestine  in  most  states. 
•Involves  undercover  investigations. 

•APHIS  personnel  not  trained  for  covert  investigations. 
•Uncertain  cooperation  from  other  Federal,  State,  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies. 

(f)  •Constant  threat  to  personal  safety  of  APHIS  personnel. 

(g)  •Obtaining  necessary  budget  and  manpower  resources. 

(h)  •Potential  cultural  Impact  In  those  states  and  areas  where 
ethnic  background  accepts  cock  fighting. 

(1)  •Difficulty  In  determining  animal  movement  in  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce. 


(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 


ESTIMATED  COSTS  OF  PENDING  ANIMAL  WELFARE  LEGISLATION 
[Dollar  amounts  in  thousands) 


Major  addKional  provisions 


X 


S.1941 


H.R.  5808 


Man-years 


Amount 


Man-years 


Amount 


Animal  transportation  by  common  carrier  (all  modes). 

istyr 

Each  succeeding  year 

Retail  pet  stores 

Animal  fighting  ventures: 

(a)  Dog  fighting  (alone) 

(b)  Cock  fighting  alone 

(c)  Dog  and  cock  fighting  (combined) 


26.58 


95.4 


$564 
386 

1,802 


26.58 

$564 

386 

(b70.00)  (13.573) 

(936.00)  (19,767) 

1,214.00  24,254 


Total: 


Istyr 

Each  succeeding  year. 


2.366 
2.188 


24.818 
24,640 


S. 


MAJOR   PROVISIONS 

Common  Carrier 


1.  Animal  Transportation  by  Conunon  Carrier   (all  modes). 

2.  Health  Certification  for  Animals  Shipped  by  Conmion  Carrier. 

3.  Redefines  tbe  term  "animal". 


4.  Brings  retul  pet  stores  under  Animal  Welfare  Act 


1941 

PROGRAM      IMPACT/  •PROBLEM      AREAS 

Increased  workload — 26.58  M/Y  (similar  to  HJl.  5808) . 
Some    additional    workload — 12    M/Y    (1st    year    accredit    veter- 
inarians— similar  to  H  Jl.  5808 ) . 

(a)  •Omits  the  word  warmblooded  (animal)  which  extends  the 
coverage  to  coldblooded  animals  (reptiles,  fish.  Insects,  etc.)  In 
addition  to  warmblooded  animals  currently  covered. 

(b)  Includes  dogs  used  for  hunting,  security  and  breeding 
purposes. 

(c)  •Including  dogs  for  breeding  purposes  presents  similar  prob- 
lems as  Identified  with  H.R.  5808  relating  to  the  redefinition  of 
"dealer". 

(d)  •Specifically  includes  horses  (l.e.,  horse  racing,  horse  shows, 
etc.). 

(e)  •Removes  Secretary's  discretionary  authority  to  exclude  cer- 
tain animals  Intended  for  puiposes  of  research,  exhibition  or  as  pets 
(I.e.,  rats,  mice,  etc.) . 

Increased  workload  (9-10,000  retail  pet  stores  added  as  dealers 
which  doubles  present  workload) . 
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Mr.   WHTTEHURST 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEBEIilUS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WHTTEHURST.  Bi4r.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  HM.  5808,  sponsored 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Agricultural  Committee.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  have  performed 
an  outstanding  service  in  bringing  this 
important  legislation  to  the  House  floor. 
This  measure  will  substantially  Improve 
the  existing  animal  welfare  laws  passed 
by  the  Congress  in  the  past  decade.  In 
1966,  the  Congress  enacted  the  Labora- 
tory Animal  Welfare  Act  which  empow- 
ered the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  es- 
tablish standards  for  the  humane  care 
and  housing  of  animals  used  in  research 
while  in  scientific  institutions,  on  the 
premises  of  animal  dealers,  or  in  transit. 
The  Animal  Welfare  Act  of  1970.  of 
which  I  am  proud  to  have  been  a  sponsor, 
expanded  the  coverage  of  the  law  to  in- 
clude nonlaboratory  animals  trans- 
ported, bought,  sold  or  exhibited  for 
teaching  purposes,  for  use  as  pets,  or  for 
exhibition  in  zoos,  circuses,  or  carnivals. 
Unfortunately,  this  legislation  specif- 
ically exempted  common  carriers  from 
regivlation.  One  of  the  major  purposes  of 
H.R.  5808  Is  to  close  this  loophole  so  that 
we  can  provide  the  necessary  protection 
for  animals  transported  by  the  airlines 
and  other  modes  of  public  transporta- 
tion. 

My  concern  over  the  treatment  of  ani- 
mals in  transit,  particularly  by  the  air- 
lines, was  prompted  by  scores  of  letters 
from  my  constituents,  and  other  citizens 
throughout  the  country,  who  have  writ- 
ten to  me  describing  the  abuses  which 
their  pets  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
the  airlines  and  other  common  carriers, 
both  in  transit  and  in  the  terminals. 

Many  of  these  animals  were  seriously 
injured,  and  even  death  has  resultsd  in 
a  number  of  instances.  I  know  that  many 
of  my  colleagues  In  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate have  been  equally  moved  by  similar 
circumstances  described  in  correspond- 
ence from  their  own  constituents. 

Underlying  the  entire  problem  of 
animal  mistreatment  in  air  transporta- 
tion is  the  fact  that  animals  are  con- 
sidered cargo.  The  airlines  process 
animals  as  general  freight,  and  this  has 
caused  animals  to  suffer  as  a  res'olt  of 
being  shipped  in  flimsy  containers,  left 
to  endure  long  waits  in  drafty  terminals 
which  contain  no  speciflc  facilities  for 
animals,  and  improperly  stowed  in  air- 
plane cargo  compartments.  Studies  have 
Indicated  that  animals  must  contend 
with  great  fluctuations  in  temperature 
during  long  flights.  Stowed  in  airplane 
cargo  compartments,  animals  can  be 
subjected  to  temperatures  ranging  from 
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Mr.  Chairman,  flight,  many  times  in  containers  which 
are  too  small,  and  without  adequate  food, 
water,  or  exercise. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  shortcoming 
of  the  existing  system,  and  a  major  cause 
of  death  and  Injury  to  the  animals,  is 
the  lack  of  any  Government  regulation 
covering  the  type  of  container  used  for 
animal  shipments.  Many  animals  are 
now  shipped  in  containers  which  are 
easily  crushed  and  splintered  and  which 
provide  little  ventilation  or  room  to 
maneuver.  Indeed,  animals  are  often 
crowded  into  far  too  small  a  space  even 
to  be  able  to  lie  down  or  turn  around. 
Presently  most  commercial  animals  are 
shipped  in  what  is  essentially  a  modified 
lettuce  crate  known  as  the  Bruce  crate. 
Most  veterinarians  and  others  concerned 
with  animal  welfare  believe  that  this 
crate  does  not  meet  reasonable  container 
standards. 

In  many  cases,  the  animals  shipped  are 
too  young  to  travel  well,  and  a  large  per- 
centage die  in  transit.  Further,  some  are 
not  fully  healthy  when  they  are  shipped, 
and  latent  or  existing  conditions  are  ex- 
acerbated. Finally,  when  the  animals 
reach  the  terminal  to  which  they  have 
been  shipped,  there  is  often  a  long  wait 
before  the  consignee  is  notified  of  their 
arrival. 

In  an  effort  to  reform  these  practices, 
several  different  legislative  approaches 
have  been  proposed.  A  major  point  of 
contention  among  those  who  favor  re- 
medial legislation  is  the  question  of 
which  Federal  agency  should  take  the 
lead  in  regulating  the  transportation  of 
animals.  The  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  all 
have  their  supporters.  In  my  judgment, 
there  is  a  need  for  coordination  of  effort 
among  all  of  these  agencies,  as  each  has 
a  special  kind  of  expertise  which  ran 
be  brought  to  bear  to  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  this  problem. 

However,  I  strongly  believe  that  H.R. 
5808,  which  provides  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  with  the  primary  regulatory 
responsibility,  is  the  most  effective  way 
to  deal  with  this  problem.  The  USDA 
already  has  the  administrative  ma- 
chinery in  place  for  carrying  out  a  pro- 
gram of  regulating  the  common  carriers 
and  their  terminals  and  insuring  animal 
welfare.  This  regulatory  program  would 
simply  be  added  to  Agriculture's  existing 
authority  and  resjponsibilities  under  the 
Laboratory  Animal  Act  of  1966  and  the 
Animal  Welfare  Act  of  1970. 

It  makes  little  sense  for  USDA  to  regu- 
late the  treatment  of  animals  up  to  the 
door  of  the  terminal  and  then  turn  the 
responsibility  over  to  another  agencjr 
once  the  animals  are  inside  the  termir>al. 
Further,  all  modes  of  transportation,  not 
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nearly   freezing   to   90°    Fahrenheit   or  ^irllnes  alone,  are  involved.  If  dual  juris- 
more.  In  addition,  these  cargo  compart-     aiction  is  mandated  by  the  Congress,  I 


ments  do  not  permit  an  adequate  air 
flow,  and  consequently  the  animals  suffor 
from  the  limited  air  circulation. 

Another  problem  is  that  airlines  do 
not  provide  shipping  priority  for  animals. 
As  a  result,  animals  are  rarely  booked  on 
direct  flights  and  thus  must  often  sit 
for  excessive  periods  of  time  in  over- 
heated or  chilly  terminals  awaiting  a 


am  convinced  that  the  result  would  be  a 
duplication  of  effort  and  bureaucratic  in- 
flghting  among  the  agencies  involved.  An 
additional  reason  for  placing  the  regula- 
tory authority  within  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment is  that,  in  my  judgment,  the 
USDA  would  be  influenced  to  a  lesser  de- 
gree by  the  airlines  or  other  common  car- 
riers than  would  such  agencies  as  DOT. 


the  CAB,  or  the  FAA.  The  primary  aim 
of  the  Departmoit  of  Agriculture  would 
be  the  protection  of  the  animals'  welfare, 
which  Is,  of  course,  the  purpose  of  this 
legislation. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  committee 
did  not  see  flt  to  close  another  loophole 
In  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  of  1970  which 
exempts  retail  pet  shops  from  regxilation. 
The  abuses  suffered  by  animals  in  many 
pet  shops  throughout  the  Nation  are  well 
documented.  In  the  Senate  bill  passed 
last  December,  pet  shops  were  made  sub- 
ject to  the  regulatory  authority  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  I  would  urge 
the  members  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  to  accept  this  provision 
in  the  Senate  bill  when  the  House-Senate 
conference  committee  meets  to  resolve 
the  differences  between  the  two  bills. 

In  a  country  such  as  ours  with  an  out- 
standing tradition  of  himianitarianism 
dating  back  to  the  prohibition  against 
cruelty  to  animals  enacted  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  Colony  in  1641,  we  cannot 
allow  the  current  inhiunane  treatment  of 
our  animals  in  transit  to  continue  any 
longer.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
vote  in  favor  of  this  most  important 
legislation  before  us  today. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Stmms)  . 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
from  a  hiunanitarian  point  of  view  there 
is  no  question  that  the  thrust  of  this  leg- 
islation carries  a  very  good  intention. 
But  I  might  say  that  at  this  time,  when 
we  have  all  the  problems  that  this  coun- 
try faces,  we  might  be  directing  our  at- 
tention to  other  areas. 

We  have  the  threat  of  the  Commu- 
nists, who  took  Southeast  Asia  in  1975 
and  are  now  making  major  efforts  in 
Africa.  Oiur  national  security  problems, 
we  know,  are  rapidly  moimtlng  to  the 
point  where,  if  they  have  not  already 
reached  that  point,  we  will  become  Num- 
ber 2  in  the  world  behind  Communist 
Russia.  We  have  a  $75  billion  deficit,  we 
have  a  rising  drug  problem  in  the  United 
States,  and  we  have  crime  problems  in 
major  cities  in  this  country,  and  in  those 
cities  they  are  killing  people  instead  of 
animals.  This  make  me  wonder  if  we 
really  are  not  attacking  the  wrong  prob- 
lems. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  comes  close  to 
the  breaking  point  with  respect  to  Fed- 
eral responsibility. 

For  example,  46  States  in  this  country 
already  have  laws  against  dogflghting. 

The  way  this  legislation  Is  written  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  going  to  be 
responsible  to  decide  whether  the  dog 
which  was  engaged  in  the  fight  was  a 
local  dog  or  an  interstate  dog.  We  could 
even  go  to  the  point  where  we  would 
impose  a  maximiun  flne  of  $5,000  and/or 
1  year  in  prison  for  each  violation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  virtually  sets  up 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  the  czar 
of  dogflghting  and  the  czar  of  rooster- 
flghting  and  cockflghtlng  or  whatever 
we  call  it  in  this  covmtry. 

It  seem  to  me  that  the  taxpayer  in 
America,  the  middle-class  American  who 
is  working  and  paying  his  bills,  would 
like  to  see  his  money  spent  in  maybe 
helping  the  senior  citizens  who  have 
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already  woiiced  and  are  now  on  retire- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Chairman, 
perhaps  the  taxpayer  would  like  to  see 
his  money  provide  for  a  strong  defense 
or  to  take  care  of  real  crimes  that  are 
actually  hurting  people,  and  allow  the 
States,  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
and  local  Judges  and  so  forth,  to  take 
care  of  the  problem  of  dogflghting  and 
cockflghtlng. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  take  another 
issue.  Let  us  take  \he  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Mr.  Chairman.  75  percent 
of  the  budget  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  fiscal  year  1976  Is  already 
specifled  for  welfare  programs,  food 
stamps,  and  commodity  programs.  There 
is  a  minimiiTn  amount  of  money  being 
spent  for  basic  research  today  in 
America,  for  agricultural  research. 

What  we  are  gradually  doing  is  that 
we  are  eating  the  seed  com,  not  develop- 
ing new  kinds  of  plant  and  animal  life. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  Just  another 
example.  It  seems  that  it  is  not  a  proper 
way  to  allocate  the  time  of  the  bureauc- 
racy of  the  United  States,  to  have  them 
spending  their  time  in  trying  to  decide 
whether  the  dog,  cock,  or  whatever  was 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce  or 
whether  it  is  intrastate  commerce. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  we  would 
do  well  to  correct  at  least  this  part  of  the 
bill.  I  would  like  to  see  us  take  at  least  all 
of  the  animal-fighting  segment  out  of  the 
bill  so  that  it  would  not  burden  down  the 
Department,  the  FBI,  the  Treasury,  or 
whoever  is  going  to  have  to  look  Into  this 
and  handle  it.  We  should  not  burden 
them  down  with  this  proposition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  we  will  be  able 
to  have  some  amendments  from  the  floor. 
I  know  the  chairman  is  intending  to  try 
to  get  the  roosterflghting  section  out  of 
the  bill,  and  I  think  that  is  probably 
something  that  should  be  done.  However, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  also  should  take 
a  look  at  the  whole,  total  package  of  the 
bill,  including  the  transportation  of  ani- 
mals. 

There  is  no  reason  that  we  need  to  hire 
a  bureaucrat  to  go  down  and  work  at  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  write  the 
speciflcations  as  to  the  size  of  box  that 
a  labrador  or  beagle  or  great  dane  is  go- 
ing to  be  shipped  in.  The  people  who  own 
these  animals  certainly,  in  my  opinion, 
should  have  to  take  some  of  the  resjxjn- 
sibility  to  see  that  that  animal  gets  good 
care  and  treatment.  It  should  not  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  or  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  see  that  the  box  that  the  animal 
is  shipped  in  through  United  Airlines, 
American  Airlines,  or  whatever,  is  of  the 
right  size,  width,  or  length,  or  that  the 
right  amount  of  water  and  so  on  and  so 
forth  is  provided.  I  think  the  people  who 
ship  these  animals  should  check  it  out 
with  the  airlines  before  their  dogs  are  go- 
ing to  be  put  in  a  position  where  they  are 
frozen  or  are  going  to  suffer  from  starva- 
tion, lack  of  oxygen,  or  are  not  going  to 
be  provided  water,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  people  who  ship 
the  dogs,  cats,  and  other  animals  take 
care  of  them,  then  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  not  have  to  worry  about  it. 
If  we  are  going  to  somehow  think  that 
we  can  sit  down  here  in  Washington, 


D.C.  and  solve  all  the  problems  for  every- 
body in  the  country,  we  will  only  lead 
ourselves  to  a  $75  billion  deficit  budget. 
That  is  exactly  what  we  have  been  doing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect  to  this 
legislation,  I  am  surprised  that  the  news 
media  have  not  picked  up  on  it  to  make  a 
laughing-stock  out  of  the  Congress, 
considering  all  the  real  problems  that  we 
face.  Instead,  we  are  trying  to  devote  our 
time,  our  energy,  our  efforts  to  get  in- 
volved in  this  area,  when  it  is  clearly 
something  that  should  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  States  and  the  responsibility 
of  individuals  in  the  business  of  trans- 
porting animals. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Bennett)  .  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Sykms)  has  expired. 

Mr.  SEBEILIUS.  Mr.  Chairmsm,  I  jdeld 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  re- 
spect to  the  transportation  of  animals, 
no  one  is  going  to  buy  a  $100  dog  or  a 
$200  dog  or  a  $500  dog  and  then  be  ir- 
responsible about  the  safety  of  shipping 
this  dog  or  cat  or  other  animal,  whatever 
it  is. 

If  somehow  we  are  pulling  this  prob- 
lem up  and  imagining,  in  making  moim- 
tains  out  of  molehills,  that  we  do  not 
have  any  other  problems  that  would  be 
one  thing.  If  we  did  not  have  any  other 
problems  I  would  be  all  in  favor 
of  this  legislation  because  it  would 
be  something  that  maybe  we  could 
pass.  It  would  be  helpful  if  we  did  not 
have  a  $75  billion  deficit  budget  and  if 
we  did  not  have  an  energy  crisis  where 
we  exported  $25  billion  in  American 
money  last  year  to  buy  foreign  energy. 
If  we  did  not  have  the  problem  of  the 
Communist  takeover  of  one  country  after 
another  and  the  real  threat  of  the 
Soviets  confronting  us,  maybe  we  could 
look  at  this  in  a  different  perspective. 
However,  I  think,  in  reality,  no  matter 
how  well  intentioned  the  legislation  is — 
and  I  do  not  doubt  that  many  Members 
are  going  to  support  this  legislation — I 
know  they  are  not  in  favor  of  harming 
animals,  and  I  personally  would  like  to 
say  that  I  do  not  condone  this  pitting 
of  animals  versus  animals  in  a  fight. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentlemsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  the  gentlraaan  from  Kansas  if  he 
would  yield  me  1  more  minute. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make 
very  clear  that  I  ijersonally  do  not  con- 
done pitting  one  animal  against  another 
animal,  and  that  I  am  not  in  favor  of  in- 
humane treatment  of  animals.  Since  I 
was  a  boy  I  have  always  had  dogs.  I  do 
enjoy  hunting  with  dogs.  My  children 
have  a  dog.  But  I  would  suggest  that  we 
have  broken  the  back  of  how  much  re- 
sponsibility the  Federal  Government  can 
take.  I  hope  the  Members  will  consider 
that  when  the  time  comes  to  take  up  the 
amendments  that  will  be  offered  today. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 


Mr.  KETCHUM.  Shice  the  gentleman 
is  on  that  point,  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man can  tell  us  what  the  price  tag  of  this 
bill  is  for  the  first  year? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  would  like  to  refer  that 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Si- 
belius) .  I  am  not  sure  I  have  tbe  figiues 
at  my  fingertips. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman.  M  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  received  a  letter  from  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
which  stated  the  cost  at  $25  mfflkm. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  "Hie 
time  of  the  goitleman  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yidd 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentlonan 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Will  the  gentleman 
jdeld  fiuiher? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  again  yielding 
tome. 

I  would  ask  is  that  $25  million  for  its 
first  year  of  operation? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  That  is  the  ultimate 
operation.     

Mr.  KETCHUM.  The  ultimate  opera- 
tion? Is  that  the  first  year  of  cost? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  would  hand  the 
gentleman  from  California  the  letter 
that  I  received. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  that  this  is  quite 
a  lengthy  letter  and  I  really  do  not  have 
the  time  to  read  it  here.  I  would  Just 
comment  that  since  we  have  a  $25- 
miUion  price  tag  connected  to  it  I  am 
sxue  this  certainly  is  not  going  to  be 
any  different  than  some  of  the  other 
agencies  and  departments  we  have 
created  and  that  it  will  be  back  for  $50 
million  next  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  in- 
quire how  much  time  has  been  consumed 
on  the  minority  side? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  minority  side 
has  consumed  17  minutes  and  the  major- 
ity side  has  consumed  17  minutes. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  I  may  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Ketchtjm)  ,  the  gentleman  may  not 
have  been  in  the  Chamber  during  earli- 
er colloquy  as  to  the  estimate  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  as  to  section  26. 

In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Damgard  to  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Stmms)  It 
was  expressed  as  reaching  $25  million  if 
1,200  inspectors  were  hired. 

The  committee  could  never  obtain  an 
estimate  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture on  what  this  section  would  cost 
until  four  days  before  the  bill  reaches 
the  floor,  after  it  had  been  considered  by 
the  committee  and  after  the  committee 
report  had  been  flled.  Then  this  kind  of  a 
letter  comes  up  from  a  deputy  assistant 
secretary  to  an  outspoken  opponent  of 
this  section  of  the  bill,  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Stmms)  . 

Mr.  Chairmsoi,  I  am  going  to  offer  an 
amendment,  as  I  informed  the  commit- 
tee, to  limit  the  authorization  for  appro- 
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priations  for  enforcement  by  the  USDA 
of  this  section  to  $400,000  annually. 

If  the  gentleman  has  any  concern  that 
it  is  going  to  cost  25  million  dollars,  and 
then  50  million  dollars,  perhaps  the  gen- 
tleman will  join  with  me  in  limiting  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  from  ap- 
propriating more  than  400  thousand  dol- 
lars for  it,  so  that  it  will  be  clear  what 
the  intention  of  the  committee  and  the 
Congress  is  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
would  have  to  agree  with  the  gentleman 
that  many  times  when  we  bring  things 
to  the  floor  that  we  do  not  get  reports 
from  the  agencies  until  very  late.  So  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton on  his  intention  to  only  fimd  this  to 
the  amoimt  of  $400  thousand. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  gentleman  tell 
me.  that  is  400  thousand  dollars  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  what  kind  of 
money  would  we  be  talking  about  in 
terms  of  enforcement,  let  us  say.  for  the 
FBI,  the  Treasury  Department  or  the 
Department  of  Justice:  how  much  In  ad- 
ditional funds? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Might  I  not  assume  that 
this  would  be  the  subject  of  any  special 
request  for  the  Department  of  Justice  or 
any  other  law  enforcement  agencies? 

I  will  advise  the  gentleman  that  I  do 
not  anticipate  that  we  are  going  to  have 
an  enormous  Federal  range  of  investiga- 
tors looking  at  every  rural  area  in  the 
country  to  see  If  a  dog^^t  is  going  on. 
As  a  matter  of  faqkranimal  welfare 
agencies  maintain  pretty  good  efforts  to 
detect  and  expose  those  occasions  when 
they  occur.  But  the  activity  has  been  so 
blatant  that  it  has  been  advertised 
publicly  in  magazines. 

I  do  not  think  It  is  going  to  require  a 
lot  of  investigative  effort  If  It  is  made  a 
crime  to  pit  dogs  against  each  other 
which  have  been  moved  in  interstate 
commerce  or  advertise  animal  fighting 
ventures  in  Interstate  commerce.  I  think 
people  are  going  to  be  much  more 
reluctant  to  undertake  that  kind  of 
activity  once  there  is  a  Federal  criminal 
penalty  of  a  reasonable  sanction  adopted. 
I  think  the  estimates  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  which  run  wildly  through 
the  ceiling  are  just  e.stimates  to  divert 
attention  from  the  bill  and  frighten 
Members  of  Congress  into  thinking  they 
are  going  to  take  on  some  tremendous 
new  fiscal  burden. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further — and  I  do  aopreciate  his 
yieldinsr  to  me  at  this  itme— I  do  not 
think  that  there  Ls  anyone  in  the  Con- 
gress, in  or  out  of  the  Congress,  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  small  num*-er  of 
people  in  the  United  States,  who  could  in 
any  way.  .«ha'^e.  or  form  condone  the 
fisfhtJna  of  dogs  as  a  pleasure  or  recrea- 
tion any  mo'-e  than  the  .^^maU  Fcgment 
of  our  p-Dpulf.tion  that  thinks  cockfight- 
ing  is  something  fim  to  v.-at^h. 

i  would  ic:n  the  gentleman  in  opposing 
that,  but  I  ju^t  wonder  if  perhans  we  are 
not  taking  a  large  steo  into  an  area  that 
many  of  the  States  ha,ve  movc.-^  In. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  yielding. 


Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  distinguish- 
ed minority  whip,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yleldirs. 

I  was  interested  in  the  chairman's 
comment  with  respect  to  the  amendment 
which  he  proposes  to  offer  limiting  the 
amount  here  to  $400,000.  as  I  under- 
stand it.  to  make  sure  that  we  would  not 
run  Ihto  some  multimillion-dollar  pro- 
grair^  My  only  question,  then,  arises  as 
to  what  burden  there  is  imposed  upon 
the  Department  then  under  this  kind  of 
a  limitation.  What  I  would  hate  to  see 
by  such  a  serious  restriction,  then,  woiild 
be  to  expect  the  Department  to  really 
do  all  of  this  job  of  surveillance  and 
>cally  not  have  the  resources  to  do  it. 
In  other  words,  if  we  give  the  signal  here 
by  passage  of  this  legislation  that  all  of 
these  things  are  going  to  be  corrected  In 
one  fell  swoop,  and  with  very  little  re- 
sources to  back  it  up.  it  would  be  nat- 
ural then  for  people  to  say.  well,  then, 
just  look  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture: it  is  a  great  whipping  boy;  they 
have  not  done  their  job. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  think  the  amendment 
also  takes  care  of  that  problem  because 
the  Congre-sslonal  Budget  OflBce  esti- 
mated that  it  weoWfequire  about  20  peo- 
ple at  a  total  cost  with  support  of  about 
$400,000  to  respond  to  complaints  that 
would  reach  the  Secretary  In  this  area. 
That  Is  what  I  think  the  committee  has 
in  mind,  not  that  we  are  going  to  send 
an  army  of  investigators  out  all  over  the 
country  trying  to  go  into  every  hamlet, 
village,  and  town  to  see  If  there  Is  a  dog- 
fight taking  place.  The  main  problem 
with  local  jurisdiction  Is  that  although 
local  officials  are  very  often  willing,  they 
may  have  a  statute  typical  of  the  one  In 
my  State  that  has  dated  roughly  from 
1909.  that  made  It  a  misdemeanor  to 
cruelly  abuse  animals.  The  maximum 
penalty  was  $100  to  $250. 

We  have  these  conventions  being  held 
where  people  spend  thousands  of  dollars 
to  buy  dogs,  train  them,  and  take  them 
across  State  lines  and  wager  large  sums 
of  money  on  them.  Even  if  they  do  get 
stopped  by  a  local  government,  they  go 
before  a  magistrate  who  cannot  give 
them  even  1  day  In  jail  under  the  laws 
of  many  States.  So  the  activity  has  grown 
apace.  It  is  not  yet  to  the  point  where 
every  community  Ls  experiencing  it,  but 
it  is  raging  around  the  country.  I  think 
we  can  stop  it  without  very  much  ex- 
penditure by  just  coming  in  with  a  rea- 
sonable penalty  and  prohibiting  any  In- 
strument of  Intecstate  CDnunerce  from 
being  used. 

I  just  want  to  set  the  record  straight, 
that  is  what  we  hnve  in  mind,  and  not 
the  multimillion-dollar  programs.  I 
wanted  to  clear  the  air  on  that  particxilar 
problem. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mi'^sis-ippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  know  of  anyone  for  whom  I  have 
higher  regard  than  the  gentleman  who 


has  the  floor,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

We  went  through  this  some  time  ago. 
I  certainly  grew  up  with  pets  all  around 
me  and  I  do  not  believe  anyone  can 
claim  to  have  more  feelings  for  pets  and 
for  their  protection  than  I  do.  However 
in  dealing  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  think 
of  anyone  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture who  has  the  qualifications  or  the 
position  or  anything  else  to  enforce  this 
bill. 

I  am  sxire  the  gentleman  is  aware  that 
even  under  the  quarantine  provisions  or 
the  destruction  of  animals  where  dis- 
eases are  concerned,  that  Is  left  to  the 
States  under  the  police  powers  of  the 
States. 

I  am  wondering  where  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  would  get  the  personnel, 
with  all  due  deference.  We  are  speaking 
about  in  New  Orleans  the  grain  inspec- 
tion and  Inspections  for  many  other 
purposes,  where  <hey  have  contracted 
out  those  services  and  the  Department 
does  not  know  what  Is  happening  when 
they  contract  out  those  services. 

I  am  just  wondering  whether  we  are 
setting  it  up  in  the  soil  conservation,  or 
who  would  handle  it,  or  what  place  is 
there  in  the  bill  that  sets  up  and  pro- 
vides for  the  training  and  salaries  of 
such  employees? 

In  recent  years  our  problem  has  been 
In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  not  the 
lack  of  money  but  in  many  places  it  has 
been  a  flat  ceiling  on  personnel.  For  in- 
stance in  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration and  many  of  its  activities  they 
have  been  crippled  because  of  the  ceil- 
ing on  personnel.  Where  are  these  peo- 
ple going  to  come  from?  From  whom  are 
we  going  to  take  them  away?  I  am 
strongly  in  favor  of  something  being 
done  in  this  matter,  but  the  police  pow- 
ers under  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture on  all  activities  have  been  left  to 
the  States  under  the  police  power  of  the 
States. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  think  It  can  be  done 
without  great  amounts  of  money  and 
great  numbers  of  personnel. 

The  bill  specifically  anticipates  that 
the  Federal  Government  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  would  not  preempt 
any  State  effort  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Could  we  contract  it 
with  the  FBI  or  some  certain  agency 
which  has  law  enforcement  powers? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes.  the  bill  provides  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  shall  act  in 
cooperation  with  the  FBI  and  appropri- 
ate agencies  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Can  we  do  it  by  con- 
tract? They  do  not  have  the  personnel  in 
the  Departmet  of  Agricultiu-e. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
anything  in  the  bill  that  would  prevent 
th?t.  because  the  bill  specifically  encour- 
aees  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  work 
cooneratively  with  other  investigative 
and  special  agencies,  and  the  Depart- 
ment can  use  certainly  the  personnel  of 
other  departments  for  this  purpose. 

An  amendment  will  be  offered  which 
I  understand  Is  to  make  clear  that  prose- 
cution under  this  act  by  the  Agriculture 
Department  attorneys  will  be  subject  to 
approval  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
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and  the  Attorney  General.  Speaking  for 
myself  I  Intend  to  support  that  amend- 
ment at  the  time  it  is  offered,  to  make 
clear  that  the  Department  of  Justice  will 
keep  primary  responsibility  for  prosecu- 
tion under  this  act. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  srield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  O'Brien). 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  HJl.  5808,  The  Animal  Wel- 
fare Act  amendments.  This  legislation 
attempts  to  correct  a  wide  variety  of 
abuses  perpetrated  on  our  animal  popu- 
lation. These  abuses  have  been  well-docu- 
mented in  testimony  given  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Although  I  hope  to  see  all  the  abuses 
covered  by  this  bill  ended,  I  am  particu- 
larly hopeful  that  it  will  clamp  down  on 
the  barbaric  practice  of  dogflghting.  I 
have  been  sponsoring  legislation  to  make 
this  so-called  sport  a  Federal  crime  for 
some  time  now.  The  legislation  before 
us  would  do  just  that  and  would  set  a 
penalty  for  promoting,  participating  in  or 
transporting  animals  for  dogflghting  at 
up  to  a  $5,000  fine,  up  to  a  year  in  jail, 
or  both. 

There  is  no  question  such  legislation  is 
needed.  Professional  dogfight  promoters 
and  breeders  practice  unparalleled  cruel- 
ty on  animals  all  In  the  name  of  sport 
and  entertainment.  The  real  motive  is 
profit  because  of  the  high  stakes  betting 
that  goes  on  at  the  matches.  Betting  can 
and  does  go  into  the  thousands  of  dollars 
on  a  single  match. 

This  abhorrent  practice  began  in  Eng- 
land centuries  ago  in  less  civilized  times, 
supposedly.  It  was  finally  outlawed  there 
more  than  100  years  ago.  One  would  have 
expected  it  to  die  out  altogether  as  peo- 
ple developed  a  greater  appreciation  not 
only  for  human  life  but  for  all  life  as 
well.  Unfortimatelv,  the  reverse  occurred. 

Today  dogflghting  is  a  popular  under- 
ground pastime  from  coast  to  coast  de- 
spite the  fact  that  it  is  outlawed  In  every 
State  in  the  Union.  The  spectacles  last 
anj-where  from  a  few  minutes  to  hours 
until  one  or  both  dogs  are  dead  or  so 
maimed  they  cannot  or  will  not  go  on 
fighting.  My  ovm  State  of  Illinois  is  a 
major  center  for  dogflghting  and  the 
fights  have  frequently  been  staged  in 
mv  own  home  area  of  WiU  Coimty.  But 
even  a  much-pubUcized  crackdown  there 
was  unable  to  deter  the  practice.  The 
same  is  true  elsewhere.  When  the  climate 
gets  too  hot  in  one  State,  the  promoters 
merely  pack  up  and  move  on,  out  of  the 
law's  reach. 

State  bans  simply  have  not  been 
enough  to  cope  with  this  situation.  Until 
we  have  strong  Federal  legislation,  tlie 
savage  duels  will  go  on  with  more  and 
more  animals  cruelly  killed  and  maimed. 
Greed  and  blood  lust  keeps  it  going. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
and  various  animal  welfare  groups  in 
this  country  fully  deserve  the  credit  for 
bringing  these  locking  details  to  light. 
Both  have  taken  great  risks  to  uncover 
the  facts. 

I  ask  that  we  reward  their  efforts  today 
by  approving  H.R.  5808. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  consume  to 


the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  (Mrs. 
Fenwick). 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  tbe  remarks  made 
by  the  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  whether  we  might  not 
enlist  totally  voluntary  and  willing  and 
unpaid  aid  of  veterinarians  of  this  coun- 
try in  reporting  under  this  act.  It  would 
be  most  valuable.  They  could  tell-  us 
whether  animals  have  been  injured  in 
a  fight  or  have  been  transported  imder 
inhumane  conditions. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  feel 
that  would  be  appropriate  to  enlist  the 
auxiliary  voluntary  aid  of  veterinarians 
to  this  legislation? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes.  The  act  would  per- 
mit tha  use  of  accredited  veterinarians, 
of  course,  on  a  fee  basis  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  act;  but  I  would 
also  advise  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  that  there  is  an 
expectation  that  we  will  have  the  co- 
operation of  many  animal  welfare  and 
hvunane  associations  in  helping  in  the 
enforcement  of  this  act.  When  this  came 
to  our  attention,  it  came  from  those 
sources. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Symms)  . 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
ray  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
that  on  page  21  of  the  bill  it  goes  into 
the  part  where  veterinary  services  are 
provided  if  those  animals  are  appre- 
hended in  the  course  of  an  animal  fight- 
ing ventiu-e. 

Mrs.  FENWICJK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
know  it  has  happened.  I  know,  in  addi- 
tion to  that,  we  could  get  voluntary  co- 
operation from  the  veterinarians  in  the 
country  and  from  organizations  of  ani- 
mal welfare  and  concerned  citizens. 

Once  we  get  a  Federal  bill  that  really 
means  something,  which  will  concern 
Itself  with  humane  transportation  of 
animals  and  will  absolutely  prohibit 
fights  between  animals,  I  think  we  will 
get  a  body  of  citizens  to  help  us  without 
further  charge  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  think  the  veterinarians 
will  favor  this  bill,  because  it  will  pro- 
vide a  good  source  of  income  for  them. 
It  could  be  called  the  "Veterinarians' 
Welfare  bill." 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Knowing  what  I 
know  about  veterinarians,  I  think  they 
would  be  concerned  beyond  the  money. 
They  love  animals. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  f  nnn  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher). 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  CSiairman,  I  just 
want  to  speak  on  two  points.  The  flrst  is 
that  I  listened  to  the  colloquy  between 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho  and  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  Jersey  concerning 
the  fee  that  veterinarians  would  charge 
for  the  health  inspection.  I  want  to  as- 
sure the  Committee  that  such  a  pro- 
cediu"e  is  not  one  that  is  prone  to  get  out 
of  balance.  As  a  practicing  veterinarian, 
I  have  on  many  occasions  Issued  a  permit 


for  interstate  shipment,  not  necessarily 
for  the  t3rpe  of  animals  we  are  describing 
today,  but  for  other  types  of  animals. 

It  is  a  good  procedure,  as  far  as  public 
health  measiu-es  are  concerned.  It  is 
necessary  in  cutting  down  on  commnnl- 
cable  diseases  to  ?*T>imal  popxilations  and 
also  to  hiunan  populations  in  those 
diseases  that  can  be  transmitted  to  man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  one 
more  statement  about  the  bill.  It  seems 
to  allow  for  more  hmnane  treatment  of 
certain  types  of  animals.  One  of  the  pro- 
visions deals  with  cockfighting.  I  under- 
stand there  are  many  places  in  the  coun- 
try where  cockfighting  is  ixipular  and  It 
is  necessary  to  understand  that  the  bill, 
if  enacted  as  Is,  would  limit  the  inter- 
state shipments  of  cocks  or  using  the 
U.S.  mail  to  advertise  the  fights.  Frankly, 
I  believe  tills  is  a  good  starting  point.  We 
are  talking  about  being  hmnane  to 
animals  and  birds.  We  really  ought  to 
look  at  cockfighting.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
most  important  point  as  far  as  this  bill 
goes  in  ending  an  inhumane  practice,  not 
that  it  could  end  the  practice  within  a 
certain  area;  but,  at  least,  it  could  put 
the  Federal  clamp  on  it  prohibiting  the 
interstate  shipments  of  the  birds  and  the 
use  of  the  U.S.  mail  in  advertising  those 
fights. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  gentleman's 
position. 

Mr.  (Hiairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  and  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  5808,  the  Animal  Welfare  Ametod- 
ments  Act  of  1976.  The  dual  purposes  of 
this  measure  are:  First,  to  prohibit  the 
mistreatment  of  animals  transported  in 
interstate  conunerce;  and  second,  to 
prohibit  any  animal  transported  in  in- 
terstate and  foreign  commerce  from  be- 
ing sponsored  or  exhibited  in  any  animal 
fighting  venture. 

This  measure  assures  humane  treat- 
ment of  animals  by  empowering  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  promulgat.?  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  determines 
necessary  tc  protect  rnimals  being  trans- 
ported in  interstate  commerce.  The 
gravity  of  the  problem  in  animal  mis- 
treatment is  underscored  by  the  fact  that 
an  average  of  some  3,700  animals  are 
shipped  daily  by"  air  transport  and,  in- 
variably, in  poorly  constructed  and  ven- 
tilated containers,  mishandled  in  ship- 
ment, and  without  adequate  food  and 
v;ater. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  its 
report  on  this  measure  nnted : 

Some  animals  wefe  shipped  In  containers 
which  are  either  flimsy  or  constructed  in 
a  fashion  virtually  guaranteed  to  result  In 
Injury  to  the  animal. 

The  Humane  Society  of  the  United 
States  stressing  the  need  for  remedial 
action,  reported : 

One  of  the  major  problems  of  shipping 
cats  and  dogs  Is  that  breeders  or  wholesalers 
frequently  use  c.o.d.  If  the  animal  arrives  at 
Its  destination  In  obviously  poor  health,  the 
pet  shop  wUl  refuse  the  entire  shipment. 
The  sick   animal   is   then   returned   to   Its 
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•OTirce  wltbout  sny  medical  attention.  Once 
again,  tbe  air  express  companies  have  no 
legal  responsibility  to  care  for  the  animal. 
Their  only  job  Is  to  move  him.  Just  as  If  he 
were  a  piece  of  machinery. 

There  Is  an  obvious  need  for  Govern- 
ment regulation  to  prevent  this  blatant 
abuse  and  neglect.  This  proposal  fills  that 
vacuum  by  satisfying  the  need  for  a  rea- 
sonable statutory  remedy  In  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce. 

Since  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
about  to  construct  a  new  Federal  animal 
Import  center  at  Stewart  Field  in  my 
congressional  district,  I  particularly  wel- 
come this  kind  of  regulation  which  will 
provide  reasonable  safeguards  for  the 
humane  treatment  of  animals  shipped  In 
Interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  major  aspect 
of  H.R.  5808,  prohibiting  animal  fighting 
ventures  is,  as  the  committee  properly 
described  it,  a  "grisly  business."  Animal 
fighting  enterprises  are  a  barbaric,  im- 
civilized  "sport"  that  brings  out  a  con- 
temptible value  In  our  society,  namely, 
the  wanton  mutilation  and  slaughter  of 
animals  under  the  Inappropriate  and 
misleading  label  of  "sport." 

This  measure,  if  adopted,  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  eradicating  this  reprehen- 
sible activity  by  making  it  a  crime  to 
sponsor  or  exhibit  animal  fighting.  It 
provides  a  severe  criminal  penalty — a 
$5,000  fine  or  imprisonment  up  to  1 
year — for  knowingly  buying,  selling, 
transporting,  or  delivering  to  another 
person  for  purposes  of  transportation  In 
Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  any  dog 
or  other  animal  for  animal  fighting. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  the  interest  of  de- 
cency, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
humane  treatment  in  the  transport  of 
animals  and  to  halt  the  gruesome  busi- 
ness of  animal  fighting. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  30 
additional  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  <Mr.  Melcher). 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  clarify  what  my  reference  was  to 
Interstate,  if  the  dogs  are  apprehended 
In  the  fight  and  the  Federal  Government 
is  responsible  to  provide  veterinary  care 
for  the  wounded  dogs. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  that  clarification,  because  I 
had  a  misunderstanding  of  the  gentle- 
man's point. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chalrma: 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield,' 
man  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chi 
rise  to  voice  my  support  for  H.R. 
Animal  Welfare  Act  Amend! 
1976.  As  a  former  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  this  measure  is  being  offered 
for  our  consideration  by  the  members  of 
that  committee,  who  have  done  com- 
mendable work  in  bringing  the  bill  before 
us. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  Mr.  Folxt,  is  to 
be  congratulated  for  his  efforts  in  for- 
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mulating  this  much-needed  legislation 
which  would  further  amend  the  Labora- 
t^  Animal  Welfare  Act  of  1966,  as 
amended  in  1970,  to  afford  additional 
protection  for  dogs,  cats,  and  other  mam- 
mals against  careless  abuse  and  inhu- 
mane treatment. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  Animal 
Welfare  Act  was  to  regulate  the  supply- 
ing and  treatment  of  animals  being  sold 
to  research  facilities.  I  understand  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Livestock  and 
Grains  heard  testimony  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  other  agencies 
and  Interested  experts  that  great  strides 
have  been  made  In  Insuring  that  dealers 
engaged  in  the  purchasing,  handling,  and 
transportation  of  animals  Intended  for 
research  or  exhibition  keep  careful  rec- 
ords and  follow  regulations  requiring  hu- 
mane treatment. 

However,  it  is  time  that  other  agents 
of  this  type  of  trade,  notably,  intermedi- 
ate handlers  and  carriers  engaged  in  both 
interstate  and  intrastate  activity,  be 
brought  under  these  very  reasonable 
requirements. 

The  collect-on-delivery  arrangements, 
which  all  too  often  result  in  outright 
abandonment  of  diseased  or  otherwise 
imdesirable  animals  when  both  the  car- 
rier of  the  animal  and  the  consignee  re- 
fuse responsibility,  will  be  prohibited 
subject  to  written  guarantees  or  reim- 
bursement for  the  animal's  care  by  the 
consignor.  Certification  of  sound  health 
from  a  licensed  veterinarian  would  be  re- 
quired of  any  dealer  conveying  an  animal 
to  an  Intermediate  handler  or  carrier. 
Civil  penalties  are  added  to  strengthen 
these  provisions.  ^ 

In  addition  to  these  positive  steps,  H.R. 
5808  would  prohibit  the  transportation 
of  any  animal  less  than  8  weeks  old,  ex- 
cept for  limited  research  uses. 

Finally,  this  bill  would  ImpKtse  criminal 
penalties  on  those  Individuals  engaged  In 
cruel  and  grisly  animal  fighting  ventures 
when  the  victimized  dog  or  other  animal 
is  transported,  bought,  sold,  or  delivered 
through  the  use  of  the  mails  or  any  other 
interstate  instrumentality.  Strong  meas- 
ures such  as  this  are  necessary  to  halt 
finally  this  savage  activtiy  which  is  con- 
ducted in  the  name  of  sport. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  comprehensive 
yet  reasonable  legislation  which  is  needed 
If  further  progress  towsutl  the  goal  of 
eliminating  thoughtless  abuse  of  animals 
is  ever  to  be  realized.  H.R.  5808  Is  soimd 
legislation  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
approve  it  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  KM.  5808,  a  bill  that  would 
tighten  the  regulations  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  Inhumane  treatment  of  animals 
that  are  shipped  in  interstate  commerce 
and  that  are  subjected  to  fighting  for 
sporting  purposes. 

The  bill  would  require  that  any  animal 
that  is  shipped  in  Interstate  commerce 
have  a  veterinarian's  certificate,  and 
would  prohibit  the  shipment  of  young 
animals  of  less  than  a  prescribed  age  and 
of  their  shipment  co.d.  unless  return 
transportation  Is  guaranteed. 

The  bill  would  also  make  it  a  Federal 
crime  to  sponsor  an  animal  fight  Involv- 


ing birds,  dogs,  or  other  animals,  in 
which  there  Is  an  Impact  upon  interstate 
commerce. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  convinced  that 
this  minimal  degree  of  protection  for 
animals  against  inhumane  treatment  is 
required  at  this  time,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill  as  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  5808,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Animal  Welfare  Act  especially  because  of 
Its  provisions  for  more  humane  treat- 
ment In  the  shipment  of  animals. 

One  of  the  first  Issues  that  was 
brought  to  my  attention  after  I  took  of- 
fice last  year  dealt  with  the  treatment 
of  animals  being  shipped  Into  or  through 
National  Airport,  which  is  in  my  district. 
Several  volunteers  have  been  manning 
an  animal  port  in  the  REA  terminal  at 
National  to  try  to  assist  the  animals 
which  arrive  at  National  in  poor  condi- 
tion or  receive  less  than  humane  treat- 
ment. They  contacted  me  to  obtain  my 
assistance  In  getting  airport  and  airline 
officials  to  accept  more  responsibility  for 
the  treatment  of  animals  coming  Into 
and  leaving  the  airport. 

To  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the 
situation,  I  have  toured  the  animal 
handling  facilities  at  National  Airport. 
Although  the  tour  was  scheduled  for  the 
beginning  of  a  holiday  weekend,  a  time 
when  very  few  animals  were  in  transit, 
I  did  learn  more  about  the  problem. 
Clearly,  the  airlines  do  accept  animals 
for  shipment  in  inadequate  containers. 
There  are  not  sufficient  provisions  made 
for  feeding,  watering,  and  exercising  ani- 
mals being  held  for  lengthy  periods. 

Less  visible,  but  equally  or  more  Im- 
portant, are  the  problems  associated 
with  scheduling  and  routing  animals, 
and  with  the  environment  In  the  cargo 
compartments  of  airplanes. 

While  It  may  be  satisfactory  to  shlo  ft 
piece  of  machinery  by  Indirect  routes 
with  long  waits  between  connecting 
flights.  In  all  kinds  of  weather,  It  is  a  very 
different  matter  to  treat  a  dog  or  other 
animal  that  way.  Similarly,  extremes  of 
temperature,  lack  of  ventilation,  and 
crowding  of  containers  are  not  problems 
for  ordinary  cargo,  but  they  are  for  live 
animals. 

The  bill  introduced  by  Chairman 
FoLET,  which  I  cosponsored,  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  solving  and  clarifying 
Uiese  problems.  It  will  give  clear  justifi- 
cation over  this  problem  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  Department's 
regulations  on  humane  treatment  of  ani- 
mals will  cover  intermediate  handlers 
such  as  express  companies,  forwarders 
and  other  persons  and  facilities  which 
handle  live  animal  shipments,  as  well  as 
carriers  which  transport  the  animals. 
Other  Important  provisions  include  pro- 
hibition of  the  transportation  of  cats 
and  dogs  and  other  animals  without  a 
veterinarian's  certificate  and  prohibition 
of  the  shloment  of  dogs  or  cats  less  than 
8  weeks  old.  Violations  of  this  act  will  be 
punishable  up  to  1  year  in  prison  and 
$1,000  in  fines. 

The  cost  of  enforcing  the  standards  is 
estimated  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  to  be  $570,000  for  fiscal  1977.  Tbe 
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total  cost  of  the  bill  will  be  higher  than 
that  because  of  the  dog  fighting  provi- 
sions. 

I  belifeve  that  this  legislation  can  clar- 
ify the  requirements  and  responsibilities 
of  those  who  are  involved  in  the  trans- 
portation of  animals.  While  it  will  not  do 
away  with  the  need  for  Improved  ground 
facilities  at  National  and  other  airports, 
it  should  help  the  animals  while  they  are 
in  transit.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislation. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chainnan, 
today  we  will  vote  for  H.R.  5808  legisla- 
tion of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor  and  will 
extend  hiunane  protection  to  certain  ani- 
mals. This  is  a  subject  In  which  I  have  a 
keen  interest,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  pass  this  Proposed  Animal  Welfare 
Act  Amendments  of  1976.  HJl.  5808,  so 
that  this  bin  can  be  moved  on  its  way 
toward  becoming  the  law  of  the  land. 

Normally,  I  would  be  inclined  to  agree 
with  those  who  argue  tiiat  this  biU  cov- 
ers a  subject  that  might  better  be  left  to 
the  States.  However,  in  this  case  I  must 
disagree.  The  fact  is  that  inhumane 
treatment  of  animals  does  occur  in  inter- 
state commerce,  and  not  nearly  enough 
is  being  done  about  It,  which  is  why  I  am 
a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation. 

Under  H.R.  5808,  two  major  areas  of 
animal  mistreatment  currently  not  pre- 
ventable under  existing  law  would  be 
made  subject  to  effective  Federal  regula- 
tion. These  areas  are  the  mishandling  of 
animals  in  transport  and  the  ugly  prac- 
tice of  animal  fighting,  particularly  dog 
and  cock  fighting. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  colleagues,  the 
transportation  of  animals,  especially  by 
air,  has  grown  enormously.  An  air  trans- 
port association  survey  showed  an  aver- 
age of  more  than  3,700  animal  shipments 
a  day  in  1973  alone. 

The  possibilities  for  mistreatment  of 
animals  In  such  circumstances  are  all  too 
obvious.  In  fairness,  though,  I  have  to 
observe  that  mistreatment  imder  these 
conditions  Is  doubtless  inadvertent  in 
many,  if  not  most,  cases.  However,  that 
does  not  change  the  fact  that  a  problem 
exists  which  cries  out  for  effective  action. 
Presentiy,  there  is  no  one  govemmetot 
agency  with  the  necessary  authority  to 
establish  and  enforce  adef-uate  standards 
for  the  humane  transportation  of  ani- 
mals. Such  authority  as  does  exist  is 
scattered  among  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and 
the  Federal  Aviation  Adminisration. 

Both  the  FAA  and  CAB  admittedly 
lack  the  expertise  needed  to  promulgate 
effective  rules  and  achieve  really  effec- 
tive regulation.  Thus,  H.R.  5808  lodges 
necessary  authority  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  more  precisely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  investigative  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary will  be  expanded  to  cover  inter- 
mediate handlers  and  carriers,  smd  the 
Secretary  will  be  empowered  to  promul- 
gate humane  standards  for  transporta- 
tion affecting  commerce  of  all  animals 
protected  by  the  animal  welfare  act  In 
this  respect,  it  is  worth  noting  Oiat  HJl. 
5808  makes  it  a  matter  of  law  that  all 
dogs,  including  dogs  for  hunting,  secur- 
ity, or  breeding  purposes,  are  within  the 
protection  of  the  act,  contrary  to  the  in- 


terpretation currently  advanced  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

This,  in  my  view,  is  a  commendable 
step  forward  in  the  effort  to  assure  more 
humane    treatment    to    more    of    our 

According  to  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee's rojort  on  H  Jl.  5808,  there  we^re  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  examples  In  which  live 
animals  were  shipped  despite  the«<Bct 
they  were  injured,  diseased,  or  otherwise 
not  fit  for  travel.  Animals  were  shipped 
in  grossly  unsuitable  containers,  such  as 
the  small  crate  lined  with  wire  mesh 
with  only  two  narrow  slits  for  ventila- 
tion in  which  a  cougar  was  trapped  all 
day  at  National  Airport  in  90  degree 
heat.  The  creature  could  not  turn 
around  in  the  too-small  crate  and.  in  its 
struggle  for  air,  suffered  sev«-e  abra- 
sions. It  later  died — which  Is  hardly  sur- 
prising when  you  consider  the  outrage- 
ously inadequate  means  of  shipment. 

I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  argue 
against  such  practices  being  made  sub- 
ject to  meaningful  regulation  and  pen- 
alty, which  is  all  HJl.  5808  is  dcdgned  to 
accomplish  in  the  name  of  simple 
humanity. 

With  respect  to  the  second  major  ob- 
jective of  HJl.  5808,  making  it  a  crime 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment 
knowingly  to  sponsor,  participate  in, 
transport,  or  use  the  mails  to  promote 
fights  between  live  birds,  dogs,  or  other 
mammals,  I  view  this  as  especially 
meritorious. 

The  Agriculture  Committee  reports 
that  dog  fighting  has  grown  to  the  point 
that  regional  conventions  are  held  to  en- 
gage in  this  bajbaric  and  inhumane  so- 
called  "sport"  I  shall  not  go  into  the 
grisly  and  altogether  disgusting  details 
of  v^at  this  alleged  "sport"  entails.  I  am 
sure  all  of  us  have  heard  enough  about  it 
to  know  without  being  told.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  it  is  ugly,  bloody,  inhumane,  and 
beyond  the  pcde  of  civilized  sport 

The  same  can  easily  be  said  of  cock 
fighting.  Pitting  one  dumb  creature 
against  another  so  that  you  can  see  them 
slaughter  each  other  as  bloodily  as  pos- 
sible can  hardly  be  called  sport  by  any 
truly  humane  person. 
""Mr.  Chairman,  thanks  in  large  part  to 
the  dedicated  efforts  of  a  host  of  private 
groups  and  Individuals,  Americans  have 
become  more  aware  than  ever  before  of 
the  inhumane  practices  engaged  In  with 
respect  to  our  animal  population.  These 
groups  and  individuals  have  helped  us  to 
realize  that  the  animals  cannot  protect 
themselves  from  man's  cruelty;  man 
himself  must  reform  his  own  practices 
and  achieve  his  own  awareness  of  the 
problem. 

This  is  why  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  co- 
sFtonsor  of  this  legislation,  and  that  is 
why  I  urge  my  colleagues,  once  again,  to 
pass  it  today. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  5808,  the  Animal  Welfare 
Act  Amendments  of  1976.  The  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  in  reporting  this  legis- 
lation, deserves  the  commendation  of  the 
House  for  its  humane  concern  for  the 
well-being  of  animals. 

The  pending  measure  addresses  two 
serious  problems  not  covered  by  law  at 
present:  Mistreatment  of  animals  in  the 


course  of  their  transportation,  and  dog 
flghttng  and  oVbxx  types  of  animal  fight- 
ing ventures. 

With  regard  to  transportation,  HJl. 
5808  would  bring  carriers  and  interme- 
diate handlers  under  the  centralized  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Agricultm-e  D^tartment 
thus  eliminating  the  present  confusion 
and  overlapping  Jurisdiction  which  has 
heretofore  stymied  progress  in  this  area. 

Under  the  bill,  persons  and  companies 
transporting  animals  will  be  required  to 
comply  with  humane  standards  and  wiU 
be  subject  to  civil  penalties  for  violations 
of  these  stsmdards. 

Humane  treatment  of  animals  by  car- 
riers and  intermediate  liandlers  in  the 
course  of  their  transportation,  would  in- 
clude requirements  as  to  contidners,  feed, 
water,  rest,  ventilation,  and  others.  The 
bill  would  also  prohibit  transportatim  of 
any  dog,  cat,  or  any  animal  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  less  tlian 
8  weeks  old  or  other  age  designated  by 
the  Secretary  except  to  registered  re- 
search facilities  of  defective  animals 
needed  for  research.  It  would  prohibit 
transportation  of  such  animals  received 
from  a  dealer,  research  facility,  exhibi- 
tor, operator  of  an  auction  sale  or  gov- 
ernment agency  witbout  a  licensed  vet- 
erinarian's certificate  except  for  re- 
search, and  prohibit  transportation  of 
ftnitnaiR  on  a  c.o.d.  basis  unless  the  con- 
signor guarantees  a  round-trip  fare,  and 
certain  other  conditions. 

A  different  and  extremely  vicious  prob- 
lem also  is  dealt  with  in  HJl.  5808.  Dog 
fighting  unfortunately  has  grown  and 
prospered  in  the  United  States  In  recent 
years.  "Regional  conventions"  of  "dog 
fighters"  are  held,  dog  fighting  maga- 
idnes  are  published,  and  vans  travel  from 
State  to  State  to  set  up  for  brief  periods 
offering  patrons  the  opportunity  to  wit- 
ness and  gamble  on  a  series  of  dog  fights. 

Dog  fighting  Itself  Is  a  grisly  business 
in  which  two  dogs  either  trained  specifi- 
cally for  the  purpose  or  maddened  by 
drugs  and  abuse  are  set  upon  one  an- 
other and  required  to  fie^t,  usually  to 
the  death  of  at  least  one  and  frequently 
both  animals.  The  testimony  indicated 
that  a  fight  between  two  trained  dogs 
would  often  continue  for  over  an  hour 
and  that  the  dogs  would  literally  chew 
out  each  others'  eyes  and  break  or  chew 
off  each  others'  feet  and  legs,  bloodying 
each  other  extensively,  all  to  the  cheers 
and  goading  of  handlers  and  onlookers. 
In  the  training  of  fighting  dogs,  live 
animals,  such  as  cats  and  sometimes  even 
imtrained  dogs,  are  used  as  bait  to  in- 
still or  enhance  the  fighting  dog's  taste 
for  blood  and,  in  some  Instances,  to  give 
it  practice  in  killing  other  animals. 

HJl.  5808  seeks  to  end  these  abhor- 
rent practices.  It  wiU  make  It  a  crime 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  imprisonment  of  not  more  than 
1  year,  or  both,  to  ^>onsor,  exhibit  an 
animal  in.  transport  an  animal  to,  or  use 
the  U.S.  mail  to  promote  an  animal  fight- 
ing venture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  House  to  give 
speedy  and  overwhelming  approval  to 
this  meritorious  legislation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  HJl. 
5808.  The  Animal  Welfare  Act  Amend- 
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ments   of    1976.    As   chairman    of    the 

Aviation  Subcommittee  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee, 
I  am  pleased  to  endorse  this  legislation 
which  would  result  in  more  humane 
treatment  of  animals  transported  by  air. 

In  testimony  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Livestock  and  Grains,  Arthur  H. 
Sims,  Deputy  Director,  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomics of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
said  and  I  quote: 

At  present,  no  sln^e  government  agency 
has  the  authority,  manpHswer,  or  expertise 
necessary  for  the  establishment  and  enforce- 
ment of  adequate  standards  for  the  humane 
transportation  of  animals  by  air.  Instead, 
three  government  agencies — The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Board  (CAB)  have  111- 
deflned  and  Incomplete  Jurisdiction  over  air 
transportation  of  animals. 

H.R.  5808,  as  amended,  would  api>ear 
to  solve  this  problem  by  broadening  and 
strengthening  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

However,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
under  section  9  of  the  act,  would  be  re- 
quired to  consult  with  the  transportation 
regulatory  agencies  when  establishing 
humane  standards  for  intermediate 
handlers  and  carriers.  In  the  case  of  air 
carriers,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
would  be  empowered  with  the  authority 
to  disapprove  any  standard  for  reasons 
of  flight  safety. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor 
of  H.R.  5808.  The  Animal  Welfare  Act 
Amendments  of  1976. 

Mrs.  MEYNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  be- 
fore us  today.  Those  of  us  who  have 
worked  for  animal  welfare  in  this  session 
of  Congress  are  both  satisfied  and  disap- 
pointed: Satisfied  that  -specific  action  to 
protect  animals  has  achieved  legislative 
stature  butdi.sappolnted  that  this  action 
took  us  so  lohg. 

In  this,  our  Nation's  Bicentennial  Year. 
Americans  should  be  especially  mindful 
of  the  words  of  our  Founding  Fathers 
who  soimded  a  clarion  rail  for  an  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  human  life 
for  all.  When  historians  look  back  upon 
th^e  200th  year  of  this  Republic,  I  am  sure 
they  will  consider  what  we  do  here  to- 
day a  significant  step  in  human  concern 
for  the  environment.  For  our  attitude  to- 
ward the  others  who  share  this  planet 
with  us  is  a  reflection  of  our  attitude  to- 
ward all  Ufe. 

I  would  like  to  synopsize  briefly  some 
of  the  developments  that  warrant  a  fa- 
vorable reception  of  the  proposals  con- 
tained in  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  of 
1976.  Recently,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Livestock  and  Grains  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  completed  hearings 
on  the  bill.  What  emerged  from  these 
hearings  is  a  grisly  and  unbelievable 
tale  of  human  disregard  for  animals. 
Since  I  came  to  Congress  13  months  ago. 
few  things  have  upset  me  so  much  as  the 
tales  of  horror  that  came  to  light  in  these 
hearings. 

'Over  the  years.  Congress  has  taken 
some  steps  to  protect  animals  but  present 
statutes  are  wanting  in  two  signiflcatjt 
areas:  First,  abuses  in  the  transportation 
of  animals;  and  second,  restriction  and 
control  of  animal  fighting. 


It  is  not  Immediately  clear,  under  pres- 
ent law,  who  controls  the  shipment  of 
animals  across  State  lines.  For  example, 
no  Government  agency  has  specific  au- 
thority to  establish  rules  for  the  protec- 
tion of  animals  when  transported  across 
State  lines. 

And  there  is  relatively  little  coopera- 
tion among  the  agencies — the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Boards,  and  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration — who  now  set  regulations 
in  this  area.  The  result  is  a  disjointed  and 
InefTective  approach  that  actually  works 
against  the  safety  of  animals  in  transit. 
And  recently  the  FAA  and  CAB  dis- 
claimed the  expertise  needed  for  effec- 
tive regulation.  When  the  regulators 
themselves  admit  they  are  unable  to  do 
their  job,  there  is  obviously  a  need  for 
improvement. 

The  stories  connected  with  the  abuse 
of  animals  in  transit  are  mild  when  com- 
pared with  the  tales  of  animal  fighting 
abuses.  It  is  revolting  when  one  realizes 
the  extent  of  illegal  and  illicit  eco- 
nomic activity  dependent  upon  such  ac- 
tivities as  dog  fighting.  We  have  dog 
fighting  magazines  of  national  circula- 
tion, breeding  and  training  farms  dedi- 
cated solely  to  teaching  these  animals  to 
kill,  and  circus-like  groups  that  tour  the 
country  catering  to  the  grim  desires  of 
thousands  of  spectators.  Illinois  State 
Attorney  Barnard  Carey  told  the  House 
subcommittee  of  an  incident  where  a 
dos  fighting  referee  twisted  the  head 
off  a  live  pigeon  and  poured  the  blood 
over  the  head  of  one  of  the  dogs  to  show 
its  love  for  the  fiuid.  Although  such  a 
storv  seem  sensational,  there  is  much  to 
indicate  that  actions  like  this  are  com- 
monplace. 

Personally  I  believe  that  there  Is  no 
place  in  our  society  for  such  atrocious 
actions.  I  feel  that  It  Is  imperative  that 
abuses  of  this  kind  should  be  terminated 
immediately.  The  animal  welfare  smiend- 
ments  would  outlaw  this  sort  of  behavior 
and  force  the  creation  of  guidelines  for 
interstate  animal  shipments.  For  these 
reasons.  I  call  for  their  immediate  adop- 
tion so  that  we  can  incorporate  Into  the 
law  of  our  l^nd  in  1976  a  fitting  comple- 
tion to  the  concern  for  the  quality  of  life 
struck  200  years  ago. 

Mr.  FOLKY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
going  to  address  this  legislation  In  some 
of  the  amendments  that  will  he  comlnor 
U'>  during  the  5-minute  rule.  I  think 
when  that  Is  concluded,  this  will  be  a  bill 
which  all  Members  of  this  Committee  can 
smnort. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

Under  the  rule,  the  bill  Is  con^^idered 
as  having  been  read  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point  under  the  5-minute 
rule. 

The  bill  Is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Animal  Welfare  Act 
Amendments  of  1975". 

Sfc.  2.  The  Federal  Laboratory  Animal 
Welfare  Act  of  August  24,  1966  (80  SUt.  360, 
as  amended  by  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  of 
1970.  84  Stat.  1560,  7  U.8.C.  2131-3168)  la 
hereby  further  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing at  the  end  of  the  first  section  thereof: 
"It  Is  also  essential  for  humane  reasons  to 


prohibit  certain  animal  fighting  ventures. 
"The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  animals  and 
activities  which  are  regulated  under  this  Act 
are  either  In  lntersat«  or  foreign  commerce 
or  substantially  affect  such  commerce  or  the 
free  Sow  thereof,  and  that  regulation  of  ani- 
mals and  activities  as  provided  In  this  Act  Is 
necessary  to  prevent  and  eliminate  burdens 
upon  such  commerce,  to  effectively  regulate 
such  commerce,  and  to  carry  out  the  objec- 
tives of  this  Act.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  2  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
deleting  paragraph  (d)  defining  "affecting 
commerce":  and  by  amending  paragraph  (c) 
defining  "commerce"  by  changing  the  last 
clause  to  read  "or  within  any  State,  territory, 
or  possession,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.". 

Sec.  4.  Such  Act  Is  further  amended  by 
deleting  the  term  "affecting  commerce,"  from 
paragraphs  (c)  and  (f)  of  section  2  and  sec- 
tion 4,  11,  and  12,  wherever  the  quoted  term 
appears  therein,  and  by  substituting  therefor 
the  term  "In  commerce,";  and  by  deleting, 
from  paragraph  (h)  of  section  2,  the  phrase 
"or  the  Intended  distribution  of  which 
affects  commerce,  or  will  affect  commerce," 
and  substituting  therefor  the  phrase  "or  are 
Intended  to  be  moved  In  commerce.". 

Sbc.  6.  Section  2  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  thereto  two  new  para- 
graphs to  read; 

"(I)  The  term  'Intermediate  handler' 
means  any  person  (other  than  a  dealer,  re- 
search facility,  exhibitor,  any  person  ex- 
cluded from  the  definition  of  a  dealer,  re- 
search facility,  or  exhibitor,  an  operator  of 
an  auction  sale,  or  a  carrier,  who  Is  engaged 
in  any  business  In  which  he  receives  custody 
of  animals  In  connection  with  their  trans- 
portation In  conunerce. 

"(J)  The  term  'carrier*  means  the  operator 
of  any  airline,  railroad,  shipping  line,  or  other 
enterprise,  which  Is  engaged  In  the  business 
of  transporting  any  animals  for  hire.". 

Sec.  6.  Section  6  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  term  "research  fa- 
cility", a  comma  and  the  term  I'every  Inter- 
mediate handler,  every  carrier,". 

Sec.  7.  Section  9  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  term  "Section  12  of 
this  Act,",  the  term  "or  an  Intermediate  han- 
dler, or  a  carrier.",  and  by  deleting  the  term 
"or  an  operator  of  an  auction  sale  as  well  as 
of  such  person"  at  the  end  of  pectlon  9  and 
substituting  therefor  the  following  term: 
"operator  of  an  auction  sale.  Intermediate 
handler,  or  carrier,  as  well  as  of  such  person.". 

Sec.  8.  Section  10  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  deleting  the  phrase  "upon  forms  supplied 
by  the  Secretary"  from  the  first  sentence  and 
by  adding  after  the  second  sentence  a  new 
sentence  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  10.  Intermediate  handlers  and  car- 
riers shall  make  and  retain  for  such  reason- 
able period  of  time  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, such  records  with  respect  to  the  trans- 
portation, receiving,  handling,  and  delivering 
of  animals  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.**. 

Sec.  9.  Section  13  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  designating  the  provisions  thereof  as  para- 
graph (a)  and  by  addlnp;,  after  the  second 
sentence  therein,  a  new  sentence  to  read: 
"The  Secretary  shall  also  promulgate  stand- 
ards to  govern  the  transportation  in  com- 
merce, and  the  handling,  care,  and  treatment 
in  connection  therewith,  by  Intermediate 
handlers,  air  carriers,  or  other  carriers,  of 
animals  consigned  by  any  dealer,  research, 
facility,  exhibitor,  operator  of  an  auction 
sale,  or  other  person,  or  any  department, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
States,  for  transportation  In  commerce.  The 
standards  shall  Include  such  requirements 
with  respect  to  containers,  feed,  water,  rest, 
ventilation,  temperature,  handling,  adequate 
veterinary  care,  and  other  factors  as  the 
Secretary  determines  are  relevant  In  assur- 
ing humane  treatment  of  animals  in  thi 
course  of  their  transportation  In  commerce.". 

Sac.  10.  Section  18  of  such  Act  Is  further 
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amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  new 
paragraphs  (b),  (c).  and  (d)  to  read: 

"(b)  No  anlinal.  shall  be  delivered  by  any 
dealer,  research  facility,  esihlbltor,  <q>erator 
of  an  auction  sale,  or  department,  agency,  or 
instrumentality  of  the  United  States,  to  any 
intermediate  handler  or  carrier  for  trans- 
portation In  commerce,  or  received  by  any 
such  handler  or  carrier  for  such  transporta- 
tion from  any  such  person,  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality,  unless  the  animal 
Is  accompanied  by  a  certificate  issued  by  a 
veterinarian  Uceneed  to  practice  veterinary 
medicine,  certifying  that  he  inspected  the 
animal  on  a  specified  date,  which  shall  not 
be  more  than  ten  days  before  such  delivery, 
and,  wl.en  so  laspected,  the  animal  was 
sound  and  healthy.  Such  certificates  received 
by  the  Intermediate  handlers  and  the  car- 
riers shall  t>e  retained  by  them,  as  provided 
by  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  in  accord- 
ance with  section  10  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  No  dogs  or  cats,  or  additional  kinds  or 
classes  of  animals  designated  by  regulation 
of  the  Secretary,  shall  be  delivered  by  any 
person  to  any  Intermediate  handler  or  car- 
rier fcr  transportation  In  commerce  except 
to  registered  research  faculties  if  they  are 
less  than  eight  weeks  of  age,  or  such  other 
afee  as  the  Secretary  may  be  regulation  pre- 
scribe. The  Secretary  shall  designate  addi- 
tional kinds  and  classes  of  animals  and  may 
prescribe  ages  dllTerent  than  eight  weeks  for 
particular  kinds  or  classes  of  dogs,  cats,  or 
designated  animals,  for  the  piu-poses  of  this 
section,  when  he  determines  that  such  ac- 
tion Is  necessary  or  adequate  to  assure  their 
humane  treatment  In  connection  with  their 
transportation  In  commerce. 

"(d)  No  Intermediate  handler  or  carrier  in- 
volved in  the  transportation  of  any  animal 
In  commerce  shall  participate  In  any  arrange, 
ment  or  engage  In  any  practice  under  which 
the  cost  of  such  animal  or  the  cost  of  the 
transportation  of  such  animal  is  to  be  paid 
and  collected  upon  delivery  of  the  animal  to 
the  consignee,  unless  the  consigner  guaran- 
tees in  writing  the  payment  oi  tiansporta- 
tion  charges.  Including,  where  necessary, 
both  the  return  transportation  charges  and 
an  amount  sutBclent  to  reimburse  the  car- 
rier for  all  out  of  pocket  expenses  Incurred 
for  the  care,  feeding,  and  storage  of  any  live 
creatures.". 

Sec.  11.  Section  16  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  term  "exhibition"  in 
the  first  sentence,  a  comma  and  the  term 
"or  administration  of  statutes  regulating 
the  transportation  in  commerce  or  han- 
dling In  connection  therewith  of  any  ani- 
mals", and  by  adding  the  following  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence:  "Before  promulgating 
any  standard  governing  the  air  transporta- 
tion and  handling  In  connection  therewith, 
of  animals,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  who  shall 
have  the  authority  to  disapprove  any  such 
standard  if  he  notifies  the  Secretary,  within 
thirty  days  after  such  consultation,  that 
changes  In  its  provisions  are  necessary  in 
the  Interest  of  flight  safety.". 

Sec.  12.  Paragri^h  (a)  of  section  16  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  the  term 
"intermediate  handler,  carrier,"  In  the  first 
sentence  after  the  term  "exhibitor",  each 
time  the  latter  term  appears  In  the  sentence; 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  in  the  second 
sentence,  a  comma  and  the  term  "or  (5)  such 
animal  is  held  by  an  Intermediate  handler 
or  a  carrier"  and  by  deleting  the  term  "or" 
before  the  term  "(4)"  in  the  third  sentence. 

Sec  13.  Section  19  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section  (d) : 

"(d)  Any  Intermediate  handler  or  carrier 
that  violates  any  provision  of  section  13  of 
this  Act  or  any  standard  promulgated  there- 
under may  be  assessed  a  civil  penalty  by  the 
Secretary  of  not  more  than  $1,000  for  each 
■uch  violation.  Each  violation  shall  be  a 
aeparate  offenM.  Mo  penalty  shall  be  assessed 


unless  such  person  is  given  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  with  respect  to 
the  alleged  violation,  and  the  order  of  the 
Secretary  assessing  a  penalty  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive  unless  the  affected  person 
files  an  appeal  from  the  Secretary's  order 
with  the  appropriate  United  States  court  of 
appeals.  Such  covu-t  shaU  have  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  to  enjoin,  set  aside,  suspend 
(in  whole  or  in  part),  or  to  determine  the 
validity  of  the  Secretary's  order,  and  the 
provisions  of  sections  2341,  2343  through 
2360  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  shall  be 
applicable  to  such  appeals  and  orders.  Any 
such  clvU  penalty  may  be  compromised  by 
the  Secretary.  Upon  any  failiu-e  to  pay  the 
penalty  assessed  by  a  final  (urder  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  request  the 
Attorney  General  to  institute  a  civil  action 
m  a  district  court  of  the  United  States  or 
other  United  States  court  for  any  district 
in  which  such  person  Is  found  or  resides  or 
transmits  business,  to  collect  the  penalty, 
and  such  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
hear  and  decide  any  such  action." 

Sec.  14.  Section  24  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  a  comma  and  the  term  "inter- 
mediate handlers,  and  carriers"  after  the 
term  "dealers"  in  the  third  sentence;  and 
by  adding  a  comma  and  the  following  provi- 
sions before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence:  "except  that  the  regulations 
relating  to  Intermediate  handlers  and  car- 
riers shall  be  prescribed  no  later  than  nine 
months  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
'Animal  Welfare  Act  Amendments  of  1975'.". 

Sec.  16.  Section  25  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  subsection  (3)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection : 

"(4)  recommendations  and  conclusions 
concerning  the  aircraft  environment  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  carriage  of  live  animals  in  air 
transportation." 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Such  Act  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  26.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawfiil  for  any 
person  to  knowingly  sponsor,  or  exhibit  an 
animal  in  any  animal  fighting  venture  to 
which  any  animal  was  moved  In  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
sell,  buy,  transport,  or  deliver  to  another  per- 
son or  receive  from  another  person  for  pur- 
poses of  transportation,  in  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  any  dog  or  other  animal  for 
purposes  of  having  the  dog  or  other  animal 
participate  in  an  animal  fighting  venture. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  knowingly  use  the  mall  service  of  the 
United  States  Postal  Service  or  any  Inter- 
state Instrumentality  for  purposes  oftyjro- 
motlng  or  in  any  other  manner  furthering  an 
animal  fighting  venture.  Section  3001(a)  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
adding  Immediately  after  th©  words  "title  18' 
a  comma  and  the  words  'or  section  26  of  the 
Federal  Laboratory  Animal  Welfare  Act". 

"(d)  Any  person  who  violates  subsection 
(a),  (b),  or  (c)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$6,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both,  for  each  such  violation. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  or  any  other  person 
authorized  by  him  shall  make  such  Investi- 
gations as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to 
determine  whether  any  person  has  violated 
or  Is  violating  any  provision  of  this  section, 
Eind  the  Secretary  may  obtain  the  assistance 
of  the  Ftederal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  or  other  law  en- 
forcement agencies  of  the  United  States,  and 
State  and  local  governmental  agencies,  in  the 
conduct  of  such  Investigations,  under  co- 
operative agreements  with  such  agencies.  A 
warrant  to  search  for  and  seize  any  animal 
which  there  Is  probable  cause  to  believe  was 
involved  in  any  violation  of  this  section  may 
be  Issued  by  any  Judge  of  the  United  States 
or  of  a  State  court  of  record  or  by  a  United 
States  commissioner  within  the  district 
wherein  the  animal  sought  Is  located.  Any 


United  States  marshal  or  any  person  au- 
thorized under  this  section  to  conduct  in- 
vestigations may  apply  for  and  execute  any 
such  warrant,  and  any  i>.n<mft|  seized  under 
such  a  warrant  shall  be  held  by  the  United 
States  marshal  or  other  authorized  person 
pending  disposition  thereof  by  the  court  in 
accordance  with  this  paragraph  (e).  Neces- 
sary care  Including  veterinary  treatment 
shall  be  provided  while  the  nnimniit  are  so 
held  in  custody.  Any  animal  Invcdved  in  any 
violation  of  this  section  shall  be  liable  to  be 
proceeded  against  and  forfeited  to  the  United 
States  at  any  time  on  complaint  filed  in  any 
United  States  district  court  or  other  court  of 
the  United  States  for  any  Jurisdiction  in 
which  the  animal  is  found  and  upon  a  Judg- 
ment of  forfeiture  shall  be  disposed  of  by  sale 
for  lawful  purposes  or  by  other  humane 
means,  as  the  court  may  direct.  Cost  inciureid 
by  the  United  States  for  care  of  animals 
seized  and  forfeited  under  this  section  shall 
be  recoverable  from  the  owner  of  the  animals 
If  he  appears  In  such  forfeiture  proceeding 
or  in  a  separate  civil  action  brought  in  the 
Jurisdiction  in  which  the  owner  is  found, 
resides,  or  transacts  business. 

"(f)   For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  'animal  fighting  ventxire" 
means  any  event  which  Involves  a  fight  be- 
tween at  least  two  animals  and  Is  conducted 
for  purposes  of  sport,  wagering,  or  enter- 
tainment; 

"(2)  the  term  'Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce' means — 

"(A)  any  movement  between  any  place  in 
a  State  to  any  place  in  another  State  or  be- 
tween places  In  the  same  State  through  an- 
o*'.her  State,  or 

"(B)  any  movement  from  a  ftH^eign  coun- 
try into  any  State, 

"(3)  the  term  'interstate  instrumentality' 
means  telegraph,  telephone,  radio,  or  televi- 
sion operating  In  interstate  or  fcnvlgn  com- 
merce; 

"(4)  the  term  'State'  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States: 

"(6)  the  term  'animal'  mean*  any  live  dog 
or  other  mammal,  except  man;  and 

"(6)  the  conduct  by  any  person  of  any 
activity  prohibited  by  this  section  shall  not 
render  such  person  subject  to  the  other  sec- 
tions of  this  Act  as  a  dealer,  exhibitor,  or 
otherwise. 

"(g)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
supersede  or  othcryyise  Invalidate  any  such 
State,  local,  or  municipal  legislation  or  ordi- 
nance relating  to  animal  fighting  ventures 
except  in  case  of  a  direct  and  Irreconcilable 
confilct  between  any  requirements  there- 
under and  this  Act  or  any  rule,  regulation,  or 
standard  hereunder.". 

Sec.  18.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  of 
the  amendments  made  hereby  or  the  appli- 
cation thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stances Is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Act  and  the  remaining 
amendments  and  of  the  application  of  such 
provision  to  other  persons  and  clrciunstances 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 

the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Conunlttee  amendment:  Strike  page  1,  line 
3,  through  and  Including  ptage  9,  line  8,  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That  t^is  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Animal 
Welfare  Act  Amendments  of  1976". 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Federal  Laboratory 
Animal  Welfare  Act  of  August  24,  1960  (80 
Stat.  350,  as  amended  by  the  Animal  Welfare 
Act  of  1970,  84  Stat.  1560;  7  U.S.C.  2131-2166) 
is  hereby  further  amended  by — 

(a)  revising  paragraph  (f)  thereof  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(f)  The  term  'dealer'  means  any  i>erson 
who,  affecting  commerce,  for  compensation 
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or  pront,  d«Uver»  for  tran.^»ort»tlon.  «•  trans- 
ports, except  aa  a  carrier,  buy*,  or  seUs.  or 
negotiates  the  purchase  or  sales  of,  (1)  any 
dog  or  other  animal  whether  alive  or  dead 
for  research,  teatchlng.  exhibition,  or  use  as 
a  pet,  or  (2)  any  dog  for  bunting,  security, 
or  breeding  pxirposes,  except  that  this  term 
does  not  Include — 

"(1)  a  retail  pet  store  except  such  store 
which  sells  any  animals  to  a  research  fla- 
clUty,  an  exhibitor,  or  a  dealer;  or 

"(11)  any  person  who  does  not  sell,  or 
negotiate  the  purchase  or  sale  of  any  wild 
animal,  dog.  or  cat,  and  who  derives  no  more 
than  $500  gross  Income  from  the  sale  of  other 
animals  during  any  calendar  year;", 

(b)  deleting  ";  and"  at  the  end  of  piura- 
graph  (g)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  ".  With  respect  to  a  dog,  the  term 
means  all  dogs  Including  those  used  for 
hunting,  security,  or  breeding  purposes;", 
and 

(c)  deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (h)  and  Inserting  a  semicolon  In  lieu 
thereof. 

Skc.  3.  Section  2  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  thereto  two  new  para- 
graphs to  read: 

"(1)  The  term  'intermediate  handler' 
means  any  person  Including  a  department, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State  or  local  government 
(other  than  a  dealer,  research  facility,  ex- 
hibitor, any  person  excluded  from  the  defini- 
tion of  a  dealer,  research  facility,  or  exhibi- 
tor, an  operator  of  an  auction  sale,  or  a  car- 
rier) who  Is  engaged  In  any  business  In 
which  he  receives  cxistody  of  animals  In  con- 
nection with  their  transportation  affecting 
commerce;  and 

"(J)  The  term  'carrier'  means  the  operator 
of  any  airline,  railroad,  motor  carrier,  ship- 
ping line,  or  other  enterprise,  which  Is  en- 
gaged In  the  business  of  transporting  any 
animals  for  hire.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  6  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  term  "research  fa- 
cility", a  comma  and  the  term  "every  Inter- 
mediate handler,  every  carrier,". 

Sic.  5.  Section  9  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  term  "section  12  of 
this  Act,",  the  term  "or  an  intermediate 
handler,  or  a  carrier,",  and  by  deleting  the 
term  "or  an  operator  of  an  auction  sale  as 
well  as  of  such  person."  at  the  end  of  section 
9  and  substituting  therefor  the  following 
term:  "operator  of  an  auction  sale.  Inter- 
mediate handler,  or  carrier,  as  well  as  of 
such  person.". 

Sec.  6.  Section  10  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  deleting  the  phrase  ",  upon  forms  supplied 
by  the  Secretary  '  from  the  first  sentence  and 
by  Inserting  between  the  second  and  third 
sentences  thereof  the  following: 

"At  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  any 
regulatory  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  requires  records  to  be  main- 
tained by  Intermediate  handlers  and  car- 
riers with  respect  to  the  transportation, 
receiving,  handling  and  delivery  of  animals 
on  forms  prescribed  by  the  agency,  shall 
require  there  to  be  Included  In  such  forms, 
and  Intermediate  handlers  and  carriers  shall 
Include  In  such  forms,  such  Information  as 
the  Secretary  may  require  for  the  effective 
administration  of  this  Act.  Such  Information 
shall  be  retained  for  such  reasonable  period 
of  time  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  If 
regulatory  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment do  not  prescribe  requirements  for  any 
such  forms.  Intermediate  handlers  and  car- 
riers shall  make  and  retain  for  such  reason- 
able period  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe 
such  records  with  respect  to  the  transpor- 
tation, receiving,  handling  and  delivery  of 
animals  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.". 

Sec.  7.  'Section  13  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  designating  the  provisions  thereof  as  par- 
agraph (a)  and  by  adding,  after  the  second 
sentence  therein,  new  sentences  to  read: 
"The  Secretary  shall  also  promulate  stand- 


ards  to  govern  the  transportation  affecting 
commerce,  and  the  handling,  care,  and  treat- 
ment In  connection  therewith,  by  Intermedi- 
ate handlers,  air  carriers,  or  other  carriers, 
of  animals  consigned  by  any  dealer,  reaearch 
facility,  exhibitor,  operator  of  an  auction 
sale,  at  other  person,  or  any  department, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
Slates,  for  transportation  affecting  com- 
merce. The  Secretary  shall  have  authority  to 
promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
he  determines  necessary  to  assure  hximane 
treatment  of  animals  In  the  course  of  the 
transportation  affecting  commerce  Includl 
requirements  such  as  those  with  respect 
containers,  feed,  water,  rest,  ventilation,  tei^- 
perature  and  handling.". 

Sec.  8.  Section  13  of  such  Act  Is  furthjr 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  new 
pairagraphs  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  to  read:         / 

"(b)  No  dogs  or  cats,  or  additional  kinds 
or  classes  of  animals  designated  by  regula- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  shaU  be  delivered  ytiy 
any  dealer,  research  faclUty,  exhlbjrtor, 
operator  of  an  auction  sale,  or  departnient. 
agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the^nlted 
States  or  of  any  State  or  local  gov^nment, 
to  any  Intermediate  handler  or  carrier  for 
transportation  affecting  commerce,  or  re- 
ceived by  any  such  handler  or  carrier  for 
such  transportation  from  any  such  person, 
department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality,  un- 
less the  animal  Is  accompanied  by  a  certifi- 
cate Issued  by  a  veterinarian  licensed  to 
practice  veterinary  medicine,  certlfymg  that 
he  Inspected  the  animal  on  a  specified  date, 
which  shall  not  be  more  than  ten  days  before 
such  delivery,  and,  when  so  Inspected,  the 
animal  appeared  free  of  any  Infectious  dis- 
ease or  physical  abnormality  which  would 
endanger  the  animal  or  animals  or  other 
animals  or  endanger  public  health :  Provided, 
however.  That  the  Secretary  may  by  regula- 
tion provide  exceptions  to  this  certification 
requirement,  under  such  conditions  as  he 
may  prescribe  In  the  regulations,  for  animals 
shipped  to  research  facilities  for  purposes  of 
research  testing  or  experimentation  requir- 
ing animals  not  eligible  for  such  certification. 
Such  certificates  received  by  the  Intermediate 
handlers  and  the  carriers  shall  be  retained  by 
them,  as  provided  by  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary, In  accordance  with  section  10  of 
this  Act. 

'  "(c)  No  dogs  or  cats,  or  additional  kinds 
of  classes  of  animals  designated  by  regula- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  shall  be  delivered  by 
any  person  to  any  Intermediate  handler 
or  carrier  for  transportation  affecting  com- 
merce except  to  registered  research  facilities 
If  they  are  less  than  eight  weeks  of  age,  or 
such  other  age  as  the  Secretary  may  by 
regulation  prescribe.  The  Secretary  shall 
designate  additional  kinds  and  classes  of 
animals  and  may  prescribe  ages  different 
than  eight  weeks  for  particular  kinds  or 
classes  of  dogs,  cats,  or  designated  animals, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  when  he 
determine  that  such  action  Is  necessary  or 
adequate  to  assure  their  humane  treatment 
In  connection  with  their  transportation  af- 
fecting conunerce. 

"(d)  No  intermediate  handler  or  carrier  In- 
volved In  the  transportation  of  any  animal 
affecting  commerce  shall  partcllpate  In  any 
arrangement  or  engage  In  any  practice  under 
which  the  cost  of  such  animal  or  the  cost 
of  the  transportation  of  such  animal  Is  to 
b©  paid  and  collected  upon  delivery  of  the 
animal  to  the  consignee,  unless  the  consignor 
guarantees  In  writing  the  payment  of  trans- 
portation charges  for  any  animal  not  claimed 
within  a  period  of  48  hours  after  notice  t/* 
the  consignee  of  arrival  of  the  animal.  In- 
cluding, where  necessary,  both  the  retxirn 
transportation  charges  and  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  reimburse  the  carrier  for  all  out-of- 
pocket  expenses  Incurred  for  the  care,  feed- 
ing, and  storage  of  such  animals.". 

Sec.  9.  Section  15  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  term  "exhibition"  In 


the  first  sentence,  a  comma  and  the  term  "or 
administration  of  statutes  regulating  tb» 
transportation  affecting  commerce  or  han- 
dling In  connection  therewith  of  any  ani- 
mals", and  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end 
of  the  sentence:  "Before  promulgating  any 
standard  governing  the  air  transpwrtatlon 
and  handling  In  connection  therewith,  of 
imals,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
:retary  of  Transportation  who  shall  have 
le  authority  to  disapprove  any  such  stand- 
^u-d  If  he  notifies  the  Secretary,  within  thirty 
days  after  such  consultation,  that  changes  In 
Its  provision  are  necessary  In  the  interest  of 
flight  safety.". 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Paragraph  (a)  of  section  16  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  the  term 
"Intermediate  handler,  carrier,"  In  the  first 
sentence  after  the  term  "exhibitor,"  each 
time  the  latter  term  appears  in  the  sentence; 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  In  the  second 
sentence,  a  conuna  and  the  term  "or  (5)  such 
animal  Is  held  by  an  Intermediate  handler  or 
a  carrier"  and  by  deleting  the  term  "or"  be- 
fore the  term  "(4)"  In  the  second  sentence, 
(b)  Paragraph  (c)  of  section  16  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  the  words  "sec- 
tions 19(b)  and  20(b)"  In  the  last  sentence 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "sec- 
tion 19(c)". 

Sxc.  11.  Section  19  of  such  Act  Is  revised 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  any  person  licensed  as  a  dealer, 
exhibitor,  or  operator  of  an  auction  sale  sub- 
ject to  section  12  of  this  Act,  has  violated 
or  Is  violating  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
any  of  the  rules  or  regulations  or  standards 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  hereunder,  he 
may  suspend  such  person's  license  tempo- 
rarily, but  not  to  exceed  twenty-one  days, 
and  after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing, may  suspend  for  such  additional  period 
as  he  tnay  specify,  or  revoke  such  license.  If 
such  Tlolatlon  Is  determined  to  have  oc- 
ciirred, 

"(b)  Any  dealer,  exhibitor,  research  fa- 
cility, Intermediate  handler,  c&rrler,  or  op- 
erator of  an  auction  sale  subject  to  section 
12  of  this  Act,  that  violates  any  provision 
of  this  Act,  or  any  rule,  regulation,  or  stand- 
ard promulgated  by  the  Secretary  thereun- 
der, may  be  assessed  a  clvU  penalty  by  the 
Secretary  of  not  more  thaft  $1,000  for  each 
such  vlotation.  Each  violation  and  each  day 
during  which  a  violation  continues  shall  be 
a  separate  offense.  No  penalty  shall  be  as- 
sessed unless  such  person  Is  given  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  with  respect  to 
the  ^leged  violation,  and  the  order  of  the 
Secretary  assessing  a  penalty  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive  unless  the  affected  person 
files  an  appeal  from  the  Secretary's  order 
with  the  appropriate  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals.  The  Secretary  shall  give  due  con- 
sideration to  the  appropriateness  of  the  pen- 
alty with  respect  to  the  size  of  the  business 
of  the  person  Involved,  the  gravity  of  the 
violation,  the  person's  good  faith,  and  the 
history  of  previous  violations.  Any  such  clvU 
penalty  may  be  comprised  by  the  Secretary. 
Upon  any  failure  to  pay  the  penalty  assessed 
by  a  final  order  under  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  request  the  Attorney  General  to 
Institute  a  civil  action  In  a  district  court  of 
the  United  States  or  other  United  Statei 
court  for  any  district  In  which  such  person 
is  found  or  resides  or  transacts  business,  to 
collect  the  penalty,  and  such  court  shall  have 
JurUdlcUon  to  hear  and  decide  any  such 
action. 

"(c)  Any  dealer,  exhibitor,  research  facu- 
lty, intermediate  handler,  carrier,  or  oper- 
ator of  an  au0tlon  sale  subject  to  section  13 
of  this  Act,  aggrieved  by  a  final  order  oi  the 
Secretary  issued  pursuant  to  this  section 
may,  within  sixty  days  after  entry  of  such 
an  order,  seek  review  of  such  order  In  the 
appropriate  United  States  Covirt  of  Appeals 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sectlooa 
2341,  2343  throvigb  2360  of  UUe  28,  United 
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states  Code,  and  such  Court  shall  have  ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction  to  enjoin,  aet  aside,  sus- 
pend (in  whole  or  In  part),  or  to  determine 
the  validity  of  the  Secretary's  order. 

"(d)  Any  dealer,  exhibitor,  or  operator  of 
an  auction  sale  subject  to  section  12  of  this 
Act,  who  knowingly  violates  any  provision 
of  this  Act  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be 
subject  to  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000 
or  both.  Prosecution  of  such  violations  shall, 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  be 
brought  initially  before  United  States  Magis- 
trates as  provided  In  section  636  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  and  sections  3401  and 
3402  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  and  may 
be  conducted,  at  both  trial  and  upon  appeal 
to  district  court,  by  attorneys  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.". 

Sfc.  12.  Section  20  of  such  Act  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  13.  Section  34  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  the  following  at  the  end  of  the 
section:  "Notwithstanding  the  other  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  compliance  by  Inter- 
mediate handlers,  and  carriers,  and  other 
persons  with  those  provisions  of  this  Act,  as 
amended  by  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1976,  and  those  regiilatlons  promul- 
gated thereunder,  which  relate  to  actions  of 
Intermediate  handlers  and  carriers,  shall 
commence  ninety  days  after  promulgation  of 
regulations  under  section  13  of  this  Act,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  intermediate  hand- 
lers and  carriers;  and  such  regulations  shall 
be  promulgated  no  later  than  nine  months 
after  the  enactment  of  the  Animal  Welfare 
Act  Amendments  of  1976;  and  compliance 
by  dealers,  exhibitors,  operators  of  auction 
sales,  and  research  facilities  with  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  as  so  amended,  and  the 
regulations  thereunder,  shall  commence 
upon  the  expiration  of  ninety  days  after  en- 
actment of  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1976:  Provided,  however.  That 
compliance  by  all  persons  with  paragraphs 
(b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  section  13  of  this  Act, 
as  so  amended,  shall  commeni;e  upon  the 
expiration  of  said  ninety-day  period.  In  all 
other  aspects,  said  amendments  shall  be- 
come effective  upon  the  date  of  enactment.". 

Sec.  14.  Section  25  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  deleting  from  subsection  (2)  the  word 
"and"  where  It  last  appears,  deleting  the 
period  at  the  end  of  subsection  (3)  and  in- 
serting ";  and"  in  lieu  thereof,  and  by  insert- 
ing after  subsection  (3)  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(4)  recommendations  and  conclusions 
concerning  the  aircraft  environment  as  It 
relates  to  the  carriage  of  live  animals  in  air 
transportation.". 

PABUAM<NTART    IMQTTIBT 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
the  rule,  is  the  first  committee  amend- 
ment considered  to  have  been  read? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  have  been  no 
requests  for  considering  the  amendment 
as  having  been  read,  the  Chair  will  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  from  California,  but 
the  Chair  will  entertain  such  a  request. 

PARUAMSNTABT  inqxtirt 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  rule  itself  pro- 
vides that  the  bill  shall  be  considered  as 
read  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Yes,  that  is  the  bill. 


the  Chair  will  advise  the  gentleman  from 
Washington,  not  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  (During  the  reading)  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  first  committee  amendment  may  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDHXNT    TO    THE    COMMTrTEE    AlCZNSlCZirr 
OFFERED  BT  MS.  WIGGINS 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  first  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerlt  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wiggins  to  the 
committee  amendment: 
On  page  18,  line  9,  after  the  second  "and": 

Add  a  comma  and  the  words  "with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Attorney  General," 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  solely  to 
make  it  clear  that  any  prosecutions  com- 
menced imder  this  act  shall  be  com- 
menced under  the  supervision  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  Attorney  General.  It 
is  my  imderstanding  that  the  members 
of  the  committee  on  the  minority  side  are 
in  agreement  with  the  amendment,  and 
I  will  be  pleased  to  jaeld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  yielding  to  me.  The 
gentleman  proposes  this  amendment  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  Department 
of  Justice  in  primary  jurisdiction  over  all 
prosecutions  imder  the  act,  as  I  under- 
stand it? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  would  assume  that  the 
actual  implementation  of  this  section,  if 
adopted,  would  be  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral vesting  discretion  in  appropriate 
United  States  Attorneys  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  consent  to  prosecution  by 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
attorneys  as  provided  by  the  act,  if  he  so 
determines. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Yes,  the  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct,  which  is  the  normal 
practice,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  in  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  And  if  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  adopted,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
initiate  and  carry  forward  prosecutions 
with  its  own  personnel,  or  to  consent,  if 
it  desired  to  do  so,  to  the  use  of  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  personnel  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  thoseprosecu- 
tions  or  appeals? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  But  under  the  primary 
supervision  and  control  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
objections,  spealcing  for  myself,  to  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Hie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentlemsm 
from  Cahfomia  (Mr.  Wiggins)  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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BT   UK.   DB  La   0«BZa  TO 
THX  COMMtTTEE  AMXtmUXtlT 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  dk  la  Oabza  to 
the  committee  amendment:  page  14  lines  9 
and  10  delete  the  words  "shaU  designate  ad- 
ditional kinds  and  classes  of  animals  and". 

(Mr.  DE  LA  GRAZA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re* 
marks.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee,  on  page  14 
of  the  bill,  which  is  within  the  committee 
amendment,  there  is  provision.  If  the 
members  will  read  on  line  9,  which 
states: 

The  Secretary  shall  designate  additional 
kinds  and  classes  of  animals  and  may  pre- 
scribe ages  different  than  eight  weeks  *  *  *. 

What  I  intend  to  do  is  strike  out  "shall 
designate  additional  kinds  and  classes 
of  animals,"  for  this  reason  Mr.  Chair- 
man: The  initial  part  of  the  amendment 
here  specifies  that  there  shall  not  be 
transported  any  animal  mentioned  in 
this  bill  that  is  less  than  8  weeks  of  age. 
Then  it  continues  on  to  say  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe  different  ages.  But 
what  I  intend  to  strike  out  is  the  section 
giving  the  Secretary  the  authority  to 
designate  additional  kinds  and  classes  of 
animals,  which  is  not  really  within  the 
scope  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  deals 
with  dogs,  cats,  and  chickens.  This  will 
in  no  way  attempt  to  diminish  the  intent 
of  the  bill.  But  as  the  Members  know, 
every  day  we  receive  word  from  our  coa- 
stituents  that  different  departments  of 
the  executive  department  legislate  often 
in  their  own  will,  without  consulting  the 
Congress.  We  have  seen  it  in  EPA,  we 
have  seen  it  in  OSHA,  we  have  seen  It 
in  Fish  and  Wildlife,  and  we  have  seen  it 
in  just  about  every  conceivable  bill  that 
we  have  i>assed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  intent  here  is  to 
limit  tl^  Secretary's  authority  strictly 
to  the  scope  of  this  bill  and  not  give  him 
this  additional  authority  wherein  he 
could  include,  without  coming  to  the 
Congress,  without  any  requirement  from 
the  people,  and  of  his  own  accord,  addi- 
tional animals  and  classes  of  animals 
without  any  hearings  and  without  any 
way  for  us  here  in  the  Congress  really  to 
refiect  the  wjshes  of  the  people. 

Again,  Mr.  C^hairman,  I  repeat:  This 
does  no  harm  to  the  intent  of  the  bill.  It 
does  no  harm  to  the  actual  wording  of 
the  bill  as  it  relates  to  dogs,  cats,  and 
cliickens.  All  it  says  is  that  we  limit  the 
Secretary  to  that,  and  not  give  him  any 
additional  authority  wherein  he  can  des- 
ignate other  animals  without  coming  to 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  care- 
fully considered  the  jurisdiction  given 
to  the  Secretary  under  this  bill,  and  It 
seemed  wise,  rather  than  attempting  to 
determine  the  classes  of  animals  specifi- 
caUy  by  law,  to  give  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture some  discretion.  This  is  the  pro- 
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vision  the  gentleman  seeks  to  remove,  so 
that  the  provisions  of  this  section  would 
be  limited  to  dogs  and  cats. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  other 
animals,  such  as  laboratory  animals,  that 
are  transported  in  Interstate  commerce, 
and  there  are  other  types  of  animals 
covered  under  the  other  provisions  of 
this  act,  the  amendments  of  1970  and 
1966,  and  it  would  seem  wiser  to  me  to 
keep  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
to  extend  the  prohibition  against  ship- 
ment of  young  animals  beyond  dogs  and 
cats. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Members  to 
reject  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza)  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  de  la  Garza) 
there  were — ayes  5,  noes  16. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  19,  line  24, 
Insert  "knowingly"  Immediately  before 
"sell". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  now 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Wiggins)  will  be  advised 
that  his  amendment  would  not  be  in 
order  at  this  tim§  under  the  rule.  There 
are  two  additional  committee  amend- 
ments to  be  considered. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  understand  the 
Chair.  I  understood  the  amendment  I 
propose  would  be  in  order  for  considera- 
tion ifter  we  disposed  of  the  first  three 
committee  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
advise  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Wiggins)  further  that  his  amend- 
ment will  be  in  order  after  the  considera- 
tion of  the  aanmittee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  next  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  22,  line  19, 
Insert  "any  live  bird,  or"  immediately  before 
"any  live  dog". 

PABLIAMENTAKT  INQT7IKT 

Mr,  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  an  amendment 
I  wish  to  offer  that  comes  before  that 
committee  amendment  on  the  same  page. 
Would  that  amendment  be  in  order,  or 
Is  it  not  in  order  until  after  this  time? 

Tho  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Bauhan)  that  his  amendment  would  not 
be  in  order  at  this  time  unless  it  is  an 
amendment  to  this  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  myself  in  an  un- 
usual position,  as  the  Member  who  is  the 
chairman  of  this  committee  reporting 


the  bill  and  also,  at  least  temporarily,  as 
the  Member  who  is  In  the  position  of 
being  the  manager  of  the  bill  on  the  floor. 
However,  I  would  not  like  the  member- 
ship to  adopt  or  pass  over  the  next  com- 
mittee amendment  without  realizing 
that  it  is  an  amendment  of  some  sig- 
nificance. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Livestock  and 
Grains,  chaired  by  tiie  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Tex*r(Mr.  Poagb),  re- 
ported that  section  of  the  bill  which  adds 
a  new  section  26  to  the  Animal  Welfare 
Act  prohibiting  the  pitting  of  animals, 
dogs  or  other  warm-blooded  mammals, 
against  one  another  for  the  purpose  of 
fighting  or  creating  so-called  fighting 
ventures. 

We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
and  colloquy  on  the  floor  regarding  the 
reach  and  scope  of  that  particular  sec- 
tion. When  the  bill  was  reported  to  the 
full  committee,  the  full  committee 
adopted,  by  the  close  vote  of  20  to  16, 
an  amendment  which  added  the  words, 
"any  live  bird,"  to  the  definition  of  the 
term  "animal"  in  section  26,  thus  in- 
cluding the  fighting  of  live  fowl,  some- 
times referred  to  as  cockfighting,  in  the 
prohibitions  of  section  26. 

Personally,  I  voted  against  the  inclu- 
sion of  that  amendment,  and  I  would 
like  to  report  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  why  I  did  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  seen  recently 
the  growth  of  dog  fighting,  which  is  a 
very  dehumanizing  activity  and  one 
which  I  think  can  be  stopped.  I  believe 
it  can  be  stopped  without  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  great  deal  of  money  and  without 
the  use  of  enormous  numbers  of  person- 
nel, by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or 
otherwise,  because  there  are  not  too 
many  people — though,  unfortunately, 
they  are  spread  around  the  country  and 
located  in  almost  every  section — who  are 
engaged  in  this  activity. 

However,  dogfighting  is  a  growing 
problem:  and  if  left  unattended,  it  will 
become  much  more  serioas  because  it 
involves  gambling  and  attracts  unlaw- 
ful elements. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  whatever  Individ- 
ual Members  think  about  it,  the  fighting 
of  live  fowl  has  existed  for  centuries  in 
some  parts  of  the  American  jurisdiction: 
and  some  people,  conditioned  by  culture 
and  tradition,  regard  it  to  be  in  a  dif- 
ferent category  tlian  the  fighting  of 
other  animals.  It  certainly  presents  a 
dilTerent  enforcement  problem.  Whether 
or  not  one  regards  the  morality  or  de- 
humanizing Influence  of  cockfighting  to 
be  indistinguishable  from  that  involved 
in  dogfighting,  it  will  be  more  difficult  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  reach  the 
fighting  of  live  fowl  than  to  strike  down 
the  practice  of  dogfighting.  Dogfighting 
has  no  claim  to  tradition  and  is  more  of 
a  growing  problem  which  we  seek  to  in- 
tercept and  interdict. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  I  will  not 
be  thought  disloyal,  as  chairman,  to  the 
will  of  the  majority  of  my  committee  in 
suggesting  that  I  think  it  is  incumbent 
upon  this  committee  to  make  a  judgment 
on  this  matter,  knowing  what  these 
words,  "or  any  live  bird"  might  mean  in 
terms  of  the  practical  problems  of  en- 
forcing the  act. 


For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  bring 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  jfield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  myself  in  the 
very  same  position  and  for  the  same 
reasons. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  chairman's  remarks  and  urge  the 
•Committee    to    defeat    the    committee 
amendment. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  KREIBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  I  do  not  have 
to  tell  anybody  in  this  Chamber  about 
the  respect  in  which  I  hold  the  chair- 
man of  my  committee.  I  really  do  not 
think  that  anybody  could  have  a  better 
chairman,  a  more  considerate  chairman, 
or  a  fairer  chairman. 

It  just  happens  to  be  that  on  this  par- 
ticular issue  I  disagree  with  him.  I  have 
tried  to  listen  very  carefully  to  the  argu- 
ments that  he  has  presented  in  favor  of 
this  motion  to  strike.  With  all  due  re- 
spect to  the  chairman,  he  has  not  con- 
vinced me,  any  more  than  he  convinced 
me  in  the  committee  and  any  more  than 
he  convinced  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  committee,  because  the  fact  re- 
mains that  this  amendment  passed,  as 
the  chairman  correctly  stated,  by  a  vote 
of  20  to  16.  This  amendment  passed  de- 
spite the  fact  that  both  the  chairman 
and  the  vice  chairman  spoke  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment,  basically  on  the 
theory  that  the  bill  would  have  a  better 
chance  of  passing  if  the  amendment  was 
not  included  in  the  bill.  Nevertheless,  the 
amendment  passed,  because,  frankly, 
there  is  no  difference  between  dogfights 
and  cockfights. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  only  argu- 
ment that  has  been  advanced  here  is 
that  there  is  some  tradition  in  a  certain 
part  of  these  United  States,  where  this 
brutal  activity  is  still  condoned,  for  some 
ethnic  or  religious  reasons. 

I  really  do  not  think  that  the  majority 
of  the  United  States  In  which  this  ac- 
tivity is  outright  illegal,  should  be  guided 
by  what  may  be  a  condoned  activity  in 
a  certain  part  of  these  United  States. 
Moreover,  I  do  not  think  that  this  Con- 
gress is  going  to  let  itself  be  governed 
by  what  may  be  considered  a  proper 
activity  or  a  condoned  activity  in  Puerto 
Rico. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the 
Members  of  this  Committee  to  please  not 
go  back  to  their  constituents  and  tell 
them  that  they,  as  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, voted  against  an  attempt  to  do 
away  with  what  is  illegal,  to  begin  with. 
I  think  that  they  should  at  least  make 
sure  that  these  birds  are  not  going  to 
be  transported  in  interstate  commerce 
for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  an  activity 
that  is  outright  illegal  in  practlcaUy 
every  State  in  these  United  States. 

I  hope.  Members  of  the  Committee, 
that  each  Member  is  going  to  let  his 
conscience  be  his  guide,  rather  than  pos- 
sibly catering  to  certain  constitutents 
represeiiting  a  small  minority  which  la 
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obviously  engaging  in  an  outright  il- 
legal activHy. 

I  have  cockfights  in  my  district.  It  is 
outright  illegal  in  the  State  of  California, 
just  as  I  have  said  repeatedly  that  it  is 
illegal  in  practically  every  State  in  the 
Union.  So  I  urge  the  Members  to  vote 
in  favor  of  the  c(»nmittee  amendment. 
Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  tliat  the  Mem- 
bers will  recogntee  this  amendment  ex- 
actly for  what  it  is.  It  Is  an  effort  to 
destroy  the  legtelation.  There  were  20 
yeas  in  the  committee  for  this  amend- 
ment; 6  of  them  were  by  proxy  and  3 
were  voted  by  one  of  the  members  of 
the  conrniittee  who  has  expressed  him- 
self as  being  opposed  to  the  bUl  and 
who  is  now  opposed  to  the  bill  and  is 
seeking  to  destroy  the  bill.  But  four  of 
those  votes,  three  of  those  proxies,  as 
well  as  his  own  vote,  were  cast  by  one 
member  of  the  committee  and  I  cannot 
believe  they  were  cast  with  any  idea  of 
passing  this  bill. 

I  think  that  those  Members  who  be- 
lieve that  it  is  proper  to  provide  that 
these  animals  in  transit  shall  receive 
humane  treatment,  that  those  Members 
who  believe  that,  will  recognize  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment,  and  that  if 
they  favor  the  bill  that  they  will  vote 
against  this  amendment. 

This  amendment  was  not  put  in  in  the 
subcommittee.  This  bill  was  reported  out 
of  the  subcommittee  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  the  chairman.  It  was  put  on 
at  the  last  moment,  in  the  markup  in  the 
full  committee  and  it  was  not  put  on  by 
the  friends  of  the  bill. 

I  just  want  the  Members  to  bear  that 
in  mind.  If  they  want  the  biU  I  will  think 
they  will  join  with  us  in  saying  that  this 
is  not  something  that  ought  to  be  in  this 
bill.  I  am,  therefore,  opposed  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment.  I  voted  against  it  in 
the  committee.  I  gave  notice  that  I  would 
oppose  it  on  the  floor.  I  ask  you  to  join 
me  in  defeating  this  amendment. 

I  understand  the  feeling  of  some  of  oiu* 
Members  who  honestly  feel  that  "Well, 
if  it  is  good  to  prevent  interstate  activity 
in  behalf  of  dogfights,  we  should  do  the 
same  thing  as  chickens.  Possibly  the 
fighting  is  much  the  same,  but  there  isn't 
the  money  being  bet  and  there  is  not  the 
organized  gambling,  there  is  not  the  or- 
ganized crime  in  connection  with  these 
chicken  fights  that  there  Is  with  the  dog- 
fights. The  author  of  this  bill,  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  recognized 
that  and  took  the  steps  that  were  neces- 
sary to  deal  with  a  very  serious  problem 
in  connection  with  the  dogfights. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAOE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman's analysis  is  exactly  correct.  Many 
of  us  had  endorsed  the  principle  of  this 
legislation  originally,  but  we  did  not  en- 
vision that  it  would  be  enlarged  to  the 
extent  that  is  apparent  by  this  commit- 
tee amendment.  It  seems  to  me  we  should 
leave  to  the  local  authorities  the  matter 
of  enforcement  and  that  this  amendment 
ought  not  be  part  of  this  bill.  Thereforei 
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I  associate  myself  with  the  gentleman's 
remarks. 

Mr.  HAR.KTN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  imderstand  the  gentle- 
man has  supported  legislation  on  dog- 
fights, is  that  correct?  In  otjber  words, 
not  to  permit  dogfights? 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  subcommittee,  of 
whidi  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  a 
member,  reported  this  bill  with  the  dog 
fighting  provision  in  it.  Neither  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  nor  any  other  member 
of  the  subcommittee  suggested  that  we 
shoiild  take  dogfighting  out  nor  that  we 
should  add  something  else,  as  long  as  we 
were  in  the  subcommittee.  When  we  got 
in  the  full  committee,  then,  just  at  the 
end  of  the  mai^up.  there  was  an  effort 
to  delay  the  biU  and  then  there  was  the 
suggestion  that  we  amend  it  to  include 
fowls. 

That  amendment  was  adopted  20  to 
16  including  6  proxy  votes  on  the  yea 
side.  There  were  3  proxy  votes  on  the 
negative  side.  Tliree  of  the  favorable 
proxies  were  all  voted  by  the  same  per- 
son, and  he  is  not  in  favor  of  the  bill. 
That,  to  my  mind,  reads  that  he  is  smart, 
and  he  wants  to  kill  the  bill,  and  he 
knows  how  to  klU  it,  and  that  he  is  using 
the  means  that  are  most  effective  to  kill 
it.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  what  he 
is  doing.  I  am  simply  pointing  out  that 
you  and  I  should  not  let  him  succeed. 
Not  if  we  really  want  an  effective  hu- 
mane transportation  law. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  If  the  gentleman  would 
enlighten  me,  I  cannot  understand  how 
regulating  the  transportation  of  game- 
coclu  around  this  coimtry  to  try  to  pro- 
hibit and  stop  this  cockfighting  is  going 
to  kill  this  bill.  I  would  think  that  most 
Members  of  this  body  would  be  opposed 
to  something  lik^  cockfighting. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  gentleman  might 
think  so,  but  if  he  has  received  the  cor- 
respondence and  the  telephone  calls  that 
many  have  received,  or  if  he  has  just 
talked  to  his  fellow  Members  as  some  of 
us  have,  he  would  know  exactly  what  is 
about  to  happen.  He  must  know  what  is 
about  to  happen,  and  if  he  does  not 
know,  if  he  will  stay  around,  he  will  find 
out 

Mr.  HARKIN.  The  sentiment  seems  to 
me  to  be  that  most  Members  are  op- 
posed to  cockfighting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  exphred. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  CSiairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  first  like  to 
thank  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  whom  I  certainly  do  re- 
spect and  who  was  former  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
for  the  compliments  he  paid  me  about 
knowing  the  parliamentary  rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  appreciate 
that,  because  I  am  the  Member  who  voted 
three  proxies  plus  my  own  vote  in  favor 
of  this  amendm^it. 

I  also  would  like  to  say  that  I  have 
a  great  deal  of  respect  for  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  for  the  recognition 
that  the  House  rules  are  here  for  those 


of  us  who  are  playeri  of  the  game  to  play 
by  the  rules,  it  is  the  majority  party  who 
wrote  the  rules,  not  my  party. 

I  would  just  like  to  point  out  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  that  when 
Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  the  manual  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  he  did  it 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  minority. 
Even  though  I  am  a  Republican,  I  have 
a  picture  of  that  great  Democrat,  lliomas 
Jefferson,  hanging  in  my  ofBce.  I  do  think 
that  he  had  some  very  important  things 
in  mind,  so  I  think  we  should  recognize 
who  it  was  who  wrote  these  rules. 

I  voted  against  allowing  proxies  to  be 
used  in  the  committee,  but  I  ooialnly 
hate  to  have  anyone  think  I  was  doing 
anything  less  than  honorable  when  I  vote 
proxies  in  the  committee,  if  they  are  go- 
ing tcf  be  used.  I  think  both  sides  were 
using  proxies,  in  fact  the  chairman  voted 
proxies  against  the  amendment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  voted  against 
allowing  the  committee  rule  which  al- 
lowed proxies  to  be  used  in  committee 
during  the  time  the  organization  oi  the 
House,  was  under  consideration. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

EMd  the  gentleman  in  the  well  support 
the  amendment  in  the  full  committee,  the 
amendment  to  include  birds? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  am  the  one  that  they 
were  talking  about,  yes. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  The  one  with  all  the 
proxies? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  If  the  gentleman  wHl 
yield  further,  so  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man does  support  that  provision  leaving 
the  game  birds  in  the  bill:  is  that  ri^t? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  The  gentleman  fnnn 
Iowa  knows  well  that  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  holds  this  whole  piece  of  legis- 
lation with  a  minimum  of  high  regard. 
What  I  think  is  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Wiggins)  has  an  amend- 
ment prepared  which  woiild  take  care  of 
this  entire  matter,  and  I  think  if  we  can 
have  the  House  of  Representatives  do  the 
responsible  thing  here  today,  the  proper 
thing  tb  do  would  be  to  accept  the  ccan- 
mlttee  amendment,  and  then  we  will  get 
an  up  or  down  vote  on  the  amendment 
to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  WiGcnrs) ,  where  we  can  clar- 
ify the  whole  fighting  issue  of  animal 
fighting  in  one  f  dl  swoop  in  determining 
whether  it  is  a  Federal  prerogative  or  a 
State  and  Ipcal  prerogative.  I  think  that 
is  what  the  issue  is  here,  and  it  wouldw 
certainly  make  the  bill  less  offensive  and  ^ 
less  obnoxious  with  respect  to  Federal 
intervention. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  CHiairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yidd  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

What  the  gentleman  is  saying  is  that 
he  is  asking  us  on  the  committee  here  to 
include  the  fighting  of  birds  as  well  as 
other  animals,  and  then  he  wants  to  sup- 
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port  an  amendment  later  on  to  take  out 
all  restrictions  dh  animal  fighting  in  the 
bill:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  That  is  correct.  We  will 
get  It  straightened  out  here,  and  we  wiU 
get  it  all  out  on  the  table. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Right.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  he  is  in  favor  of  elimi- 
nating the  restrictions  in  this  bill  touch- 
ing any  animals? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Then  I  think  we  could 
deal  with  what  the  authors  of  the  legisla- 
tion started  out  with  the  intention  to  do. 
We  are  going  to  be  talking  about  the  fact 
that  we  will  decide  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  be  concerned  with  the  humane 
transportation  of  animals,  or  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  be  getting  involved 
with  other  side  issues. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  want  to  clarify 
the  point  as  to  what  the  vote  will  be.  If 
one  Is  in  favor  of  the  committee's  posi- 
tion as  the  bill  passed  the  committee, 
the  vote  will  be  "aye."  That  means  we 
will  be  voting  to  prohibit  Interstate  ship- 
ment of  cocks  for  the  purpose  of  cock- 
fighting  and  people  are  banned  from 
using  the  mail  to  advertise  such  cock- 
fights. 

Of  course,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Poage)  has  said,  there  are 
a  number  of  Members  of  the  House  who 
have  a  great  concern  about  this  because 
cockfights  are  taking  place  in  their  own 
congressional  districts  or  they  have  places 
in  their  districts  where  cocks  are  being 
raised  and  then  shipped  interstate  for 
the  purposes  of  fights  somewhere  else.  As 
far  as  those  people  who  are  raising  birds 
which  are  being  shipped  somewhere  else 
for  purposes  of  cockfighting.  the  com- 
->^  mittee  amendment  would  effectively  pro- 
>'    hibit  that. 

But  I  think  on  balance  there  is  much 
In  this  bill  to  advance  th^causes  of  hu- 
mane treatment  of  animals  and  birds, 
and  probably  there  is  more  in  this  one 
provision  than  in  some  of  the  lesser  pro- 
visions that  revise  the  existing  animal 
welfare  statutes.  But  the  real  forward 
progress,  as  I  see  It,  of  a  sizable  nature 
in  providing  humane  treatment  is  set 
forth  in  the  restrictions  that  this  would 
place  on  dogfights  and  on  cockfights. 

For  those  who  are  concerned  about 
how  much  it  is  going  to  cost,  the  chair- 
man of  tlie  committee  has  advised  he  will 
offer  an  amendment  to  limit  to  no  more 
than  $400,000  the  amount  for  the  Depart- 
ment's enforcement  of  dogfights,  and  I 
would  presume  that  this  section  of  the 
bill  stays  as  is  that  amendment  would 
apply  to  the  Department's  enforcement 
with  respect  to  cockfights. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suspect  there  may  be 
many  people  who  are  watching  the  de- 
bate andjpnderlng  why  It  Is  the  House 
\  of  Representatives  should  spend  so  much 
/  time  on  the  humane  treatment  of  ani- 
mals, and  those  people  are  asking  them- 
selves: "Are  there  not  other  things  the 
Congress  should  be  doing?"  But  let 
n^  tell  the  Members  that  we  should 
be  doing  this  and  I  would  like  to  ex- 
plain why  this  l3  a  very  important  de- 


bate and  why  this  Krebs  amendment 
should  be  approved  and  why  this  legis- 
lation should  be  enacted. 

I  suspect  there  is  not  a  congressional 
office  that  does  not  regularly  get  mail 
every  day  of  every  week  of  every  year  on 
the  humane  treatment  of  animals.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  single  issue  that  gets  more 
consistent  attention  than  any  other  issue 
that  comes  to  the  offices  of  Members.  It 
is  not  that  there  are  not  other  issues 
that  at  times  get  much  more  mail,  but 
on  a  regular  basis  the  lack  of  humane 
treatment  for  animals  ts  one  of  those 
matters  of  great  concern  for  a  great 
number  of  people,  myself  included.  That 
is  why  I  think  this  is  a  very  salutary  de- 
bate and  why  this  Is  a  very  beneficial 
piece  of  legislation. 

I  think  we  should  be  doing  much  more 
for  a  whole  host  of  animals  that  are  sub- 
jected to  inhumane  treatment.  There  is 
pending  legislation  to  do  that,  for  In- 
stance a  Commission  on  the  Hiunane 
Treatment  of  Animals  that  I  have  in- 
troduced, and  there  is  other  legislation 
which  has  been  sponsored  by  many  of 
our  colleagues. 

Now  on  this  particular  matter,  of 
whether  we  should  ban  the  interstate 
shipment  of  game  birds  of  other  fowl  for 
the  purp>oses  of  cockfighting,  as  opposed 
to  striking  that  provision  and  simply 
limiting  the  bill  to  a  matter  of  preventing 
fights  between  dogs,  I  say  when  this 
House  has  the  opportunity  to  expand  the 
humane  treatment  of  animals  we  ought 
to  take  It. 

That  is  the  opportunity  that  is  before 
this  House  today. 

Now,  the  fact  is  that  this  bill  is  a  very 
limited  bill.  It  does  not  prohibit  the 
bestial  sport  within  a  particular  State. 
I  wish  that  it  did.  Perhaps  the  committee 
decided  legislation  might  not  be  capable 
of  enactment  at  this  time;  but  that  they 
could  get  enacted  legislation  that  would 
end  the  interstate  shipments  of  these 
animals.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  on  the 
committee,  but  that  is  the  route  they 
have  taken. 

I  am  suggesting  that  we  cannot  look 
aside  and  say,  "Well,  the  use  of  roosters 
and  game  birds  for  cockfighting  is  not 
important."  It  Is  indeed  important.  Sure, 
it  is  more  dramatic  and  more  savage  to 
see  two  dogs,  because  of  the  attachment 
we  have  for  dogs,  locked  in  battle:  but 
the  truth  is,  if  anyone  has  seen  a  cock 
fight  and  I  have  In  Puerto  Rico,  I  have 
seen  such  a  battle,  it  too  Is  savage,  it  is 
vile,  It  Is  inhumane  and  this  Congress 
when  it  has  the  opportimlty  to  stop  the 
shipment  of  birds  for  that  purpose  ought 
to  take  that  opportunity.  That  is  what 
this  amendment  does.  I  salute  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Krebs)  for 
having  successfully  offered  it  in  the  com- 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  listen- 
ing with  great  Interest  to  the  debate 
as  it  has.  gone  on.  Particularly  was 
I  interested  In  this  subject  of  "par- 
liamentary procedure"  and  the  use  of 
proxy  votes.  There  are  many  of  us  In 
this  chamber  that  have  voted  against  the 
use  of  proxy  votes  repeatedly,  but  when 


we  are  denied  the  opportunity  to  pro- 
hibit their  use,  certainly  do  not  criticize 
a  Member  then  for  taking  advantage  of 
that  parliamentary  procedure  to  use  it 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  listened  a  few 
moments  ago  about  the  difference  in  the 
gambling  on  dog  fights  vls-a-vls  cock- 
fights. Now,  I  represent  an  area  now  and 
have  represented  other  areas  In  the  past 
that  probably  have  more  cockfighting  In 
them  than  any  other  form  of  recreation. 
I  think  they  are  abhorrent.  I  think  that 
they  are  vile.  I  think  they  are  bloody  and 
I  think  they  are  sick:  but  there  is  no  way 
in  the  world  that  we  are  ever  going  to 
stop  them  from  happening  nor  the 
gambling  that  goes  with  it  with  this  bill. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Krebs).  I  think  this 
should  stay  in  the  bill.  If  we  are  opposed 
to  dogflghting,  we  ought  to  be  opposed  to 
cockfighting. 

Quite  frankly,  I  do  not  think  this  bill 
is  going  to  accomplish  its  end  result.  If 
we  were  simply  talking  about  the  humane 
shipment  of  animals,  I  think  we  would  be 
talking  in  the  right  vein,  because  cer- 
tainly we  should  be  concerned  with  the 
interstate  and  the  intrastate  shipment 
of  animals  in  a  humane  way;  but  this 
bill  certainly  is  not  going  to  stop  dog- 
fighting,  any  more  than  the  18th  amend- 
ment stopped  drinking,  and  any  of  us 
that  think  that  It  is  really  are  mistaken. 

Now,  let  me  just  point  out  one  other 
thing  and  then  I  will  quit  using  the  time 
of  the  House.  This,  to  me,  represents 
another  intriision  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  an  area  that  the  States 
should  be  concerned  with,  vls-a-vls  dog- 
fighting  and  cockfighting.  Some  years 
ago  after  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  was 
passed  we  had  a  dual  Inspection.  The 
Federal  Government  could  inspect  and 
the  State  could  inspect.  California,  in  its 
wisdom,  decided  they  wanted  to  do  their 
own  inspection  and  California  accepted 
some  Federal  fimds  to  assist  In  that  pro- 
gram. It  did  not  take  the  Governor  of 
California  very  long  to  see  that  if  he  did 
not  do  it,  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  do  it  for  him.  We  are  now  faced  in 
California  with  200  State  employees  who 
will  lose  their  jobs  and  who  will  have  to 
take  jobs  with  the  Federal  Government 
at  a  lower  salary.  This  same  thing  hap- 
pens every  day.  Do  not  get  messed  up  In 
trying  to  impose  our  will  on  the  respon- 
sibilities that  should  be  the  States.  The 
States  will  abandon  their  good  work  and 
simply  let  the  Feds  take  over. 

If  we  want  to  talk  about  the  himiane 
treatment  of  animals,  let  me  talk  about 
it,  but  let  us  not  say  on  the  one  hand 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  stop  dog- 
fighting,  but  on  the  other  hand,  "Well, 
we  do  not  want  to  fool  aroimd  with 
cockfighting."  If  we  are  going  to  vote 
for  one.  we  should  have  the  guts  to  vote 
for  the  other. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWKTK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 
I  am  puzzled  by  this  debate.  I  want  ttils 
bill  to  pass.  I  want  to  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  what  indication  he  has 
that  Inclusion  of  this  provision  concern- 
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Ing  cockfighting — and  I  deidore  cock- 
fighting — what  indication  he  has  that 
Inclusion  of  this  "any  live  bird"  phraae 
will  defeat  the  bill.  In  other  words,  if 
we  vote  our  convictions  against  cock- 
fighting,  why  are  we  endangering  the 
passage  of  the  bill  and  Its  Important 
provisions? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Of  course,  that  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  Judgment  It  Is  always  a  question 
as  to  how  far  a  bill  should  attempt  to 
reach  In  resolving  a  problem.  We  at- 
tempted originally  to  move  against  an 
activity  that  had  been  foimd  growing 
gradually^  in  the  United  States.  We  had 
a  discussion,  and  Inevitably  this  raised  a 
question  about  cockfighting.  which  has 
been  known  for  many,  many  centuries. 

It  raises  a  question  of  how  far  we 
should  attempt  to  reach  United  States 
jurisdiction  in  tills  regard.  I  cannot  say 
what  will  happen  on  the  bill.  It  does 
cause  some  concern  that  in  addition  to 
those  who  are  seriously  concerned  about 
the  morality  and  humanity  of  this  issue. 
that  there  are  others  who  are  opposed  to 
doing  anything  regarding  animal  fight- 
ing ventiu-es.  In  the  foref  nrntis  the  cock- 
fighting  section. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  In  doubt,  the  CcMnmit- 
tee  divided,  and  there  were — ayes  26; 
noes  16. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ck>nmilttee  amendment:  Page  23,  strike  out 
lines  7  through  12.  « 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonim  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant  to 
clause  2.  rule  jU^ih,  he  will  vacate  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  when  a  quorum 
of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  device. 

QUORtni    C&LI.    VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  Mem- 
bers have  appeared.  A  quonmi  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present.  Pur- 
suant to  clause  2.  rule  XXlll.  further 
proceedings  imder  the  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

At  the  time  of  the  quorum  call,  the 
Chair  will  advise  the  Members  that  there 
was  under  consideration  the  fourth  com- 
mittee amendment,  striking  section  18 
on  page  23. 

The  question  is  on  the  committee 
amendment. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AKEiroiCENT  OrnOUED  BT  ICS.  BATTIUIT 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bauican:  On 
page  22,  at  the  end  of  line  4.  strike  the  semi- 
colon and  add  the  foUowlng  new  language: 
"except  that  the  term  'animal  fighting  ven- 
ture' shaU  not  be  deemed  to  include  any 
activity  the  primary  purpose  of  which  m- 
▼olves  the  use  of  one  or  more  animal .s  in 
hunting  another  animal  or  animals,  such 
as  waterfowl,  bird,  raccoon  or  fox  huintlng;" 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  lan- 
guage, which  is  offered  as  an  amendment, 
actually  arises  out  of  my  concern  that 
the  definition  in  the  bill  might  be  used 
for  a  distorted  purpose,  and  that  is  to 
interfere  with  bona  fide  hunting  activ- 
ities in  the  United  States.  Hunting,  in 
many  instances,  does  pit  one  animal 
against  another,  usually  a  dog  against  a 
waterfowl,  or  In  the  case  of  fox  hunting, 
the  use  of  hounds  against  foxes. 

It  has  been  the  position  taken  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture that  this  is  not  the  Intention  of  the 
legislation.  However,  out  of  an  abundance 
of  caution  I  thought  it  would  be  advisable 
to  define  exactly  what  the  scope  of  this 
particular  bill  is. 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  imder- 
stood  the  purpose  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  it  was  to  make  clear  what 
I  think  has  already  been  clearly  ex- 
pressed in  the  colloquy  on  legislative  his- 
tory, and  that  is  that  it  was  not  the 
Intention  of  the  committee,  in  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  fioor.  that  we  would  in- 
clude in  the  definition  of  animal  fighting 
ventures,  the  use  of  animals  to  hunt 
other  animals  in  bona  fide  himting 
activities. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  I  do  not 
personally  regard  the  use  of  animals  to 
hunt  other  animals  as  primarily  being 
involved  in  pitting  those  animals  against 
each  other  in  a  figliting  ventiue.  There 
is  some  physical  contact  between  animals 
in  hunting  as  an  incident  of  the  himting 
activity:  but  its  primary  purpose  Is  not, 
in  my  judgment,  and  I  think  the  gentle- 
man agrees,  to  create  the  deliberate  pit- 
ting of  animals  against  each  other  for 
fighting  purposes. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  those 
terms,  I  think  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
BAtniAN)  further  clarifies  the  intention 
of  the  committee;  and  I  personally  have 
no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlranan  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  • 
from  Kansa§. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  state  that  I  have  no  personal  ob- 
jection to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
fnun  Maryland  (Mr.  Bauican)  . 


The  amendmoit  was  agreed  to. 

OmUD  BT  MB.  rouT 


Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Folbt:  Page  23, 
line  7.  insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  16.  Section  23  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  Immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence  ':  Pro- 
vided, That  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
enforcement  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  provisions  of  section  26  of  this 
Act  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $100,000  for  the 
transition  quarter  ending  September  30, 1976, 
and  not  to  exceed  9400.000  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter'." 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  Is  to  make  clear 
that  it  is  the  mtention  of  the  House  to 
place  a  limit  on  the  authorization  for 
appropriations  for  enforcement  activities 
of  USDA  under  section  26  of  this  bill  to 
$100,000  for  the  transitional  quarter  and 
then  $400,000  annually  thereafter. 

The  reason  that  this  amendment  is 
necessary  in  my  judgment  is  that,  as  I 
spoke  to  the  committee  earlier,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  sent  to  one 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  an  In- 
crediUously  inflated  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  enforcing  the  legislation,  suggesting 
that  the  cost  of  this  one  section  alone 
would  be  $25  million  annually  if  vigorous 
oif orcement  were  imdertaken  as  the  De- 
pailment  assumes  that  It  would  be. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  well- 
known  not  to  want  this  responsibility  \ 
placed  upon  them  and  have  put  out  these  \ 
inflated  figures  of  $25  million  in  an  at- 
tempt, I  think,  to  distort  the  Judgment  of 
the  Members  In  their  concern  for  the 
cost  of  the  programs.  So,  to  make  It  clear 
that  we  are  not  thinking  about  that  kind 
of  an  expenditure.  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

lEx.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  3^eldlng.  I  certainly 
would  have  to  say  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man's Intentions  are  honorable,  but  I 
understood  that  the  chairman  when  he 
wrote  this  amendment  probably  thought 
we  were  going  to  take  cockfighting  out  of 
the  bill.  Now.  cockfighting  is  In  the  bill. 
Is  $400,000  really  going  to  give  the  Gov- 
ernment enough  money  to  enforce  cock- 
fighting?  The  way  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Ketchum)  described  the 
problem  It  sounded  like  we  might  need 
$400,000  hi  his  district. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  from 
Idaho  knows  my  attitude  on  Including 
that  In  the  bill.  The  House  has  not  voted 
finedly  on  the  adoption  of  the  committee 
amendment.  The  House  has^t  adopted 
it,  and  there  might  be  sraie  question 
about  whether  the  House  ius  a  whole  fin- 
ally wUl  ad(H>t  the  amendment.  But,  in 
any  case.  I  am  offering  this  amendment 
which  will  limit  the  appropriations  to 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  an  annual 
basis  under  section  26.  If  the  gentleman 
feels  that  more  money  is  needed,  perhaps 
the  gentleman  would  like  to  offer  an 
ametidment  to  the  amendment  to  in- 
crease the  authorization  and  then  we  will 
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have  the  committee  able  to  make  a  judg- 
ment on  that. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  would  not  want  to  cause 
anybody  to  have  a  coronary  so  I  will  re- 
frain from  the  temptation  to  ofTer  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  my 
explanation  shows  that  the  amendment 
is  not  a  complicated  one.  I  hope  the  com- 
mittee will  adopt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  THONE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  knows.  I  have 
some  problem  with  section  26  of  this 
bill,  and  I  suppose  that  some  of  that 
will  be  ameliorated  through  the  amend- 
ment the  gentleman  now  proposes.  But, 
how  does  the  gentleman  know,  and  how 
can  the  gentleman  assure  this  gentle- 
man that  this  approjJrlatioh  of  $100,000 
for  this  coming  transitional  quarter  and 
then  the  annual  limitation  of  $400,000 
will  be  in  the  budget  a  year  from  now  or 
2  years  from  now?  That  is  what  serious- 
ly bothers  me. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  will  tell  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  that  there  is  no  assurance 
that  any  authorizing  committee  can 
commit  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions for  including  funds  for  implmenta- 
tion  of  any  act  which  is  an  authorizing 

It  is  obviously  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  first,  and, 
second,  the  House  in  the  consideration 
of  the  appropriate  subcommittee  report 
on  appropriations  as  to  how  much  is  in- 
cluded. It  is  not  assumed  that  we  have 
in  mind  trying  to  get  enormous  appro- 
priations of  $26  million  by  suggesting 
this  amendment.  If  adopted,  there  would 
be  a  maximum  of  $400,000  for  enforce- 
ment by  USDA  under  this  section,  and 
$100,000  for  the  transition  quarter.  The 
Committee  on  Appropriations  might  vote 
less.  I  would  hope  they  would  vote  this 
much,  but  that  would  be  the  maximimi 
that  would  be  set  into  law.  It  corresponds 
with  what  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice estimated  the  cost  to  be. 

Mr.  THONE.  As  the  chairman  knows. 
I  have  a  more  fundamental  problem  with 
this  section  because,  as  the  gentleman  In- 
dicated I  think  in  his  argimient  on  the 
rule,  or  maybe  It  was  in  general  debate 
here,  this  is  an  area  that  I  think  proper- 
ly ought  to  be  left  to  the  police  power  of 
the  various  States.  I  think  that  is  the 
position  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  I 
think  that  was  the  position  of  the  Postal 
people,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture enforcement  people,  and  everyone 
else  who  had  anything  to  do  with  this 
particular  section. 

Mr  FOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will  per- 
mlt  a  correction,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  testified  in  support  of  the  first  part 
of  this  bill  on  transportation.  It  is  true 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  and  Agri- 
culture oppose  this  section,  but  I  think 
that  will  be  taken  care  of  by  the  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Wiccins)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

AMENDMENT  OITERH)  BT  MBS.  FEN  WICK  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT   OTTTBID   BT    MX.   TOIXT 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 


Hie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Fbnwick  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Folxt: 
Immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  Insert  the  following  ":  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
the  other  provisions  of  this  Act  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $100,000  for  the  transition 
quarter  ending  September  SO,  1976,  and  not 
to  exceed  (400,000  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after". 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  propose  this  limitation  in  an  area 
•jwhere  I  think  the  siun  is  more  than  suffi- 
cient; the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
may  well  decide  in  its  wisdom  to  reduce  it 
still  further.  We  caimot  police  every  air- 
port in  this  Nation  or  every  bus  terminal 
or  every  truck  depot.  We  cannot  have  an 
inspector  everywhere. 

The  penalty  provisions  In  the  act,  in 
my  opinion,  will  be  the  enforcement,  and 
I  think  we  should  limit  the  enforcement 
in  this  way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Fenwick) 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Foley)  . 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mrs.  Pekwick) 
there  were — ayes  12,  noes  16. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Foley). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT    OITEBZD    BT    MBS. 

OF   ICASSACH  UHSrXS  -^  . 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Hxcklb  of 
Massachusetts:  Page  23,  line  7,  Insert  a  new 
section  to  read  as  follows: 

Sxc.  17.  Section  14  of  such  Act  la  amended 
by  Inserting  In  the  first  sentence  after  the 
term  "standards"  the  phrase  "and  other  re- 
quirements". 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  hereby  propose  my  amend- 
ment addresses  itself  to  Government 
agencies  that  use  laboratory  animals. 
My  amendment  would  require  these 
agencies  to  submit  proof  that  they  are 
complying  with  the  humane  standards 
required  of  all  research  facilities  regis- 
tered under  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  of 
1970.  This  is  a  simple  amendment,  but  It 
could  mean  a  world  of  difference  for  the 
animals  used  by  the  Army,  the  Air  Force. 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  and 
other  agencies  of  Government. 

Rece^ly.  when  humanitarians  c<Hn- 
plained-about  the  way  beagles  and  other 
animals  at  the  Army's  Edgewood  Arsenal 
were  treated,  the  Army  asked  for  an 
official  inspection  by  the  Animal  Care 
Staff  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  veterinary  inspectors  found 
multiple  violations  of  the  Animal  Wel- 
fare Act.  Some  of  these  beagles  had  to 
stand  on  wide-spaced,  sharp-cornered 
grids  which  were  not  satisfactory  to  pre- 
vent injury  to  the  dogs'  feet  T^olatlons 
of  standards  on  sanitation,  ventilation 
and  control  of  extremes  of  temperature 


were  also  found  by  the  USDA  Uispecton. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  the  Army  or  any 
other  Government  agency  to  fail  to  meet 
the  minimum  humane  standards  re- 
quired of  private  laboratories  or  other 
research  institutions,  zoos  and  animal 
dealers  under  the  act. 

Section  14  of  the  Animal  Welfare  Act 
requires  Federal  agencies  with  labora- 
tory facilities  to  comply  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture's  research  facility 
standards,  but  they  are  not  required  to 
prove  to  the  Secretary  that  they  are 
complying.  My  amendment  would  rectify 
this  by  requiring  that  such  Federal  agen- 
cies prove  that  they  are  tn  compliance 
just  as  any  other  research  facility  must 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlelady  hks  chosen  a  very 
poor  example  to  support  her  amendment 
In  citing  the  Edgewood  Arsenal,  which 
is  located  in  my  district.  After  the  furor 
which  arose  as  a  result  of  the  Army's 
use  of  beagles  for  testing  for  certain  mil- 
itary purposes,  the  U.S.  Dep>artment  (rf 
Agriculture  did  Indeed  make  inspections, 
which  I  and  the  two  Senators  frcmi 
Maryland  supported.  The  conclusion  of 
that  investigation  was  that  while  there 
were  some  violations  in  the  animal  facil- 
ities at  the  Edgewood  Arsenal,  that  facil- 
ity was  treating  their  animals  in  many 
respects  in  a  superior  mamner  compared 
to  private  and  other  Government  lab- 
oratories in  the  United  States. 

The  only  instance  in  which  there  was 
difficulty  was  that  the  floor  grids  might 
be  Injurious  to  the  animals'  feet. 

I  took  the  time  to  go  and  look  at  the 
facility.  It  was  superior  In  many  ways  ta 
.public  and  private  animal  facilities  In 
Maryland  and  other  places,  and  the 
USDA  Inspectors  said  It  was  adequate  In 
many  respects. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  ttie  piupose  of 
the  amendment  I  may  very  well  support 
It,  but  I  do  think  If  we  are  going  to  ask 
for  this  kind  of  legislation  we  ought  to  be 
frank  and  full  In  our  discussion  and  not 
perhaps  overstress  the  events  which  oc- 
curred at  Edgewood  Arsenal,  the  facUl- 
tles  at  which  would  c<xnpare  well  with 
many  other  comparable  Government  fa- 
cilities. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentieman  will  yield,  I 
would  like  to  underscore  that  in  my  re- 
marks I  did  say  the  Army  requested  the 
inspection  by  the  USDA  and  that  in  itself 
is  an  act  of  good  faith.  Nonetheless  in 
the  official  correspondence  between  the 
two,  which  I  have  in  my  files  at  the  desk 
and  in  my  office,  the  USDA  inspection 
team  f oimd  there  were  satisfactory  con- 
diU(Mis  in  pcu-t  but  that  on  the  Issues 
which  I  have  mentioned,  which  were  the 
use  of  imacceptable  grid  or  slanted 
boards  upon  which  the  animals  walked 
for  extended  periods  of  time,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  that  the  questions  of  sanitation 
and  of  ventilation,  all  these  areas  the 
USDA  inspectors  rated  the  Edgewood  fa- 
cility as  being  inferior  and  inadequate 
to  its  minimum  humane  standards. 

I  do  wish  to  be  fair  in  my  remarks. 
However,  I  cannot  whitewash  inhumane 
treatment  In  my  previous  statement  I 
referred  not  <mly  to  the  inspection  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  but  also 
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to  the  assessment  by  a  group  of  humani- 
tarians who  also  went  to  the  Edgewood 
Arsenal  and  viewed  the  same  cociditiiuis. 

Their  comments  after  personal  in- 
spection were  consistent  with  my  re- 
marks. However,  the  fact  is  that  the 
Army's  treatment  of  beagles  at  Edge- 
wood  should  not  be  the  central  issue  in 
considering  my  amendment  My  amend- 
ment addresses  not  only  the  question  of 
standards  but  the  establishment  of  a  re- 
porting system  by  Federal  laboratories 
on  their  compliance  with  standards. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  inspec- 
tions such  as  this  and  a  compliance  re- 
port back  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture on  humane  standards  should  be  re- 
quired of  all  Federal  facilities  Just  as 
they  are  of  private  laboratories  using 
animals  for  experimentation  or  care. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentiewoman  elaborating  on 
her  previous  remarks.  Having  seen  per- 
sonally the  smlmal  facilities  at  Edge- 
wood.  I  would  say  that  the  animals  are 
treated  better  than  in  many  places  In 
this  country.  These  animals  are  not  be- 
ing mistreated.  They  are  well  taken  care 
of  and  they  should  be. 

Mrs.  HECJKI.KR  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  these  conditions  remain  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  specialists 
saw  fit,  while  commending  the  Army  in 
certain  respects,  pointed  out  certain  de- 
ficiencies. 

The  VA  has  voluntarily  complied  with 
the  Animal  Wdfare  Act;  however,  the 
Army  in  this  case  requested  the  Depart- 
ment to  help  establish  the  standards. 
Conditions  were  found  partially  ade- 
quate and  partially  Inadequate.  I  think 
it  is  important  we  have  an  annual  report 
on  till  simUlar  '^research  facilities  em- 
ployed within  the  Federal  Government 
'  in  order  to  determine  that  at  least  the 
minimum  standards  of  humane  care  be 
accorded  to  animals  considered. 

The  \CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  anWdment  offered  by  the  gentie- 
woman ^rom  Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Heck- 
ler). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  WIGGINS 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  sis  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wiggins:  Strike 
out  all  of  section  26  on  pages  19,  Une  30, 
through  page  23.  line  6. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  In  the 
present  posture  of  this  bill,  at  least  three 
new  Federal  crimes  have  hem  created. 
The  first  crime  Is  to  fight  a  dog  or  a  fowl 
which  has  been  transportated  tn  inter- 
state commerce. 

The  second  new  Federal  crime  is  to 
transport  such  animals  for  tiie  purpose 
of  fighting  them. 

The  third  new  Federal  crime  Is  to  ad- 
vertise the  fighting. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  great  deal 
wrong  in  this  coimtry;  but  I  do  not  and 
I  urge  this  House  not,  easily  to  asstune 
that  for  every  wrong  there  Is  a  Federal 
solution.  Cock  fighting  is  bad.  Dog  flirt- 
ing is  bad.  I  do  not  like  either  activity  and 
I  do  not  like  the  people  who  engage  In 
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those  activltieB;  but  tliat  is  not  to  say 
that  the  right  response  to  the  wrong  is 
to  create  a  new  Federal  nime. 

Bear  in  mind,  that  the  activities  which 
we  here  condemn  are  already  illegal  In 
nearly  every  State  in  the  Union.  I  under- 
stand something  on  the  order  of  46  or  47 
States  now  prohibit  cock  flghting  and  dog 
fighting.  What  then  do  we  accomplish 
tf  we  make  this  a  new  Federal  crime? 
Wdl,  politically,  we  can  all  go  on  record 
as  being  against  this  activity;  but  there 
are  some  adverse  consequences  which  we 
should  keep  in  mind.  One  is  that  \^en 
we  make  an  activity  a  Federal  crime, 
which  is  edready  a  State  crime,  we  dis- 
courage local  law  enforcement  efforts. : 
making  this  a  Federal  crime, 
prosecutors  and  district  attorneys  t 
the  country  are  not  got 
They  are  going  to  point  to  tli9n.S.  at- 
torney and  say.  "You  do  it,  you  take  the 
political  beat  for  prosecutbig  this  ac- 
tivity." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  J3B.  attorneys 
around  the  country  all  will  be  pointing 
at  the  county  attorneys  and  saying,  "You 
do  it."  The  consequence  of  this  flnger 
pointing  Is  going  to  be  that  the  whole 
level  of  enforcement  is  discouraged. 

Another  consequence  is  the  paialty 
which  the  entire  ssrstem  pays.  We  are 
adding  new  responsibilities  to  the  U.S. 
district  court.  We  are  saying  that  a  U.S. 
district  court  is  the  proper  forum  to  try 
a  cockfightlng  case.  Well,  if  the  Federal 
judges.  If  grand  juries,  if  U.S.  attorneys 
are  going  to  devote  their  energies  to  the 
trial  of  a  cockfighting  case,  then  those 
energies  cannot  be  devoted  to  the  other, 
more  serious  problems.  Of  course,  we 
might  augment  their  strength  and  build 
new  courthouses  and  hire  new  judges,  but 
I  see  no  disposition  in  this  House  to  do  so. 

Members  of  the  committee,  the  best 
way  to  deal  with  this  problem  is  to  come 
to  grip*  with  it*  f rontally.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues ;^"Is  It  necessary  to  create  a  new 
Federal  crime  to  punish  this  activity 
which  is  already  subject  to  punishment 
by  the  States?" 

I  hope  the  Members  will  answer  that 
question  in  the  n^rative  and  supp>ort  my 
amendment.  It  simply  strikes  the  section 
and  leaves  this  activity  to  State  criminal 
enforcement. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentie- 
man in  the  well  is  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  as  all  of 
us  know,  and  I  think  all  of  us  have  had 
occasion  to  respect  his  competence  and 
dedication,  but  would  he  agree  that  we 
have  many,  many  crimes  In  title  XVlil 
that  are  FMeral  crimes  and  are  also 
State  crimes? 

It  Is  a  State  crime  to  ^igage  in  bank 
robbery;  it  Is  a  Federal  crime  to  rob  a 
federally  insured  bank.  It  Is  a  State  crime 
to  engage  in  extortion;  It  is  a  Federal 
crime  to  move  in  interstate  commerce  for 
the  purpose  of  extortion.  Do  we  not  have 
a  whole  range  of  existing  laws  to  comple- 
ment State  offenses  which  do  not  include 
interstate  commerce? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  The  answer  to  that 


question  is  yes.  This  statute  goes  beyond 
transportation  and  makes  it  an  offense  to 
flght  the  birds. 

ISi.  FOLEY.  Gambling  acts  is  the  line 
in  vic^tion  of  State  laws. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  As  a  Memb^  of  this 
CcHigress  concerned  about  the  problem  of 
the  administration  of  justice,  I  do  not 
beUeve  that  a  further  proliferation  of  the 
statutes  of  the  type  the  gentieman  men- 
tions serves  the  national  interest  We 
either  believe  in  federalism  or  we  do  not 
This  is  an  opportimity  to  stand  up  for  it 

Mr.  FOLEY,  til.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  gentieman 
frcHU  California  (Mr.  Wigcins)  has  stated 
the  question  fairly.  It  is  a  question  of 
how  far  we  want  to  go  in  involving  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  in  pro- 
hibiting crimes  that  are  admittedly  pro- 
hibited, I  think,  by  the  laws  of  many  .of 
the  States  of  tiie  Union.  We  have  a 
peculiar  problem  here.  Particularly,  the 
flghting  of  dogs  has  become  an  interstate ' 
activity.  It  could  not  take  place  to  the 
degree  it  is  now  taking  place  except  by 
the  deliberate  use  of  Interstate  inistru- 
mentalities,  including  the  maUs,  in  order 
to  attract  people  to  move  the  dogs  in 
interstate  commerce  to  engage  in  this 
wholly  reprehensible  activity. 

I  have  tried  by  limiting  the  authoriza- 
tion to  indicate  that  we  do  not  expect  to 
flood  the  country  with  Federal  investiga- 
tors, but  where  intelligence  is  obtained 
that  a  particular  interstate  movement  of 
dogs  is  being  conducted — ^and  it  has  been 
blatantly  done  In  recent  years — for  the 
piupose  of  engaging  in  animal  fighting 
ventures  that  it  Is  a  legitimate  area  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  step  in  and 
prohibit  that  activity. 

I  suppose  we  could  always  say  that 
there  are  other,  more  hi^  priority  itans 
in  criminal  prosecution.  That  is  always 
an  argument  that  could  be  made  with 
respect  to  making  any  offense  criminal, 
and  we  could  have  a  criminal  code  con- 
sisting only  of  murder,  robbory.  rape  and 
the  basic  crimes  Involving  violence. 

Obviously,  titie  18  covers  a  far  wider 
range  of  activities.  It  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  an  abuse  of  the  authority  and 
the  dignity  of  the  United  States  to  move 
in,  and  stop  this  activity  before  it  in- 
volves more  people  and  more  money,  and 
becomes  a  national  disgrace  beyond  the 
present  level  of  disgrace  I  tiilnk  It  con- 
stitutes. To  take  all  provisions  against 
animal  flghting  out  of  the  bill  at  this 
juncture  would  not  speak  the  intention 
of  what  I  think  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  wish  this  body  to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield  for  Just  one  question? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Thonb). 

Mr.  THONE.  The  bill  that  was  sent 
over  from  the  Senate  to  this  side  does" 
not  contain  section  26,  does  It? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentieman  Is  cor- 
rect. If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  there 
would  be  no  pdfisihUity  of  the  conference 
adopting  any  provision  regarding  ftnlma.1 
fighting.  If  section  26  Is  retained  in  the 
bill,  it  would  be  a  matter  for  conference. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Wiggins)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Wiggins)  there 
were — ayes  22,  noes  28. 

RECORDED  VOTK 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  56,  noes  312, 
not  voting  64.  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  44] 

AYB8— 66 

Archer 

Goodling 

Mann 

Armstrong 

Oradison 

Michel 

Blester 

Grassley 

Miller.  Ohio 

Breaux 

Hammer- 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Butler 
'carter 

scbmidt 

Myers,  Pa. 

Hansen 

Rousse'.ot 

Cederberg 

Hebert 

Schneebell 

Clancy 

Hubbard 

Shuster 

Clawson.  Del 

Hutchinson 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Jenrette 

Snyder 

Conlah 

Kazen 

Spence 

Crane 

Ketchum 

Symms 

Davis 

Kindness 

Taylor,  Mo.    \ 

Derrick 

Krueger 

Thone                ^ 

Devine 

Le  vitas 

Thornton 

Erlenbom 

Long,  La. 

Treen 

Forsythe 

Lott 

Wiggins 

Goldwater 

McCloskey 

Wright 

Gonzalez 

McDonald 
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Toung,  Alaska 

Abdnor 

Conyers 

Hays.  Ohio 

Abzug 

Gorman 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Adams 

Cornell 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Addabbo 

Cotter 

Hefner 

Alexander 

Covighlln 

Heinz 

Allen 

D'Amours 

Helstoskl 

Ambro 

Daniel,  Dan 

Henderson 

Anderson, 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Hicks 

Calif. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Hightower 

Anderson,  Dl. 

Danielson 

HUlls 

Andrews,  N.C. 

de  la  Garza 

Holt 

Andrews, 

Delaney  , 

Holtzman 

N.  Dak. 

Dent        \ 

Horton 

Annunzlo 

DerwlnsU 

Howard 

Ashbrook 

Dlckinsoii 

Hughes 

Ashley 

Dlngell 

Hungate 

Aspin 

Dodd 

Hyde 

AuCoin 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Icbord 

BadUlo 

Drlnan 

Jacobs 

Bafalls 

Duncaa,  Greg. 
Duncan,  Tenn 

Jeffords 

Baldus 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Baucus 

du  Pont 

Jones,  N.C. 

Bauman 

Early 

Jones,  Okla.  . 

Beard.  R.I. 

Edgar 

Karth             V 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Kasten 

Bedell 

Edwards.  Calif 

.  Kastenmeler 

Bennett 

EUberg 

Kelly 

Berglana 

Emery 

Kemp 

BevUl 

English 

Keys 

Btngbam 

Evans.  Colo. 

Kocb 

Blancbard 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Krebs 

Blouln 

Pary 

LaFalce 

Boland 

Pascell 

Lagomarslno 

Boiling 

Fenwlck 

Latta 

Bonker 

Flndley 

Lehman 

Brademaa 

Pish 

Lent 

Breckinridge 

Plsher 

Litton 

Brodhead 

Plthlan 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Brooks 

Flood 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Broomfleld 

Plorio 

Long.  Md. 

Brown.  Mich. 

Flowers 

McClory 

Brown.  Ohio 

Foley 

McDade 

Broyhlll 

Ford.  Mich. 

McFall 

Buchanan 

Fountain 

McHugb 

Burgener 

Prenzel 
Wey 

McKlnney 

Burke,  Calif. 

Madden 

Burke,  Pla. 

Fuqua 

Madlgan 

Gaydos 

Magulre 

Burleson,  Tex 

Olalmo 

Mahon 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Oilman 

Martin 

Byron 

Olnn 

Matsunaga 

Carney 

Green 

MazzoU 

Carr 

Gude 

Mewls 

C happen 

Ouyer 

Melcber 

Clausen, 

Hagedom 

Meyner 

DonH. 

Haley 

MezTlnsky 

Clay 

Hamilton 

Mlkva 

Cleveland 

Hanley 

MUford 

Cochran 

Hannaford 

Miller.  Calif. 

Cohen 

Harkln 

MUls 

Collina.  m. 

Harrington 

Mlneta 

Conable 

Harris 

Mlnlsh 

Conte 

Hawkins 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakler 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorbead, 
Calif. 

Moorbead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosber 

Murphy,  HI. 

Martha 

Myers,  Ind. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

O'NeUl 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman,  Tex. 

Patten.  N.J. 

Patterson, 
Calif. 

Pattlson,  N.T. 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 
,  Poage 
'  Pressler 

Preyer 

I»rlce 

Prltchard 

Qule 
■  Ballsback 


RandaU 

Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Riegle 

Rinaldo\ 

Risenbaover 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Russo 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Solarz 

Spell  man 

Staggers 


Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Stark 
steed 

Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Talcott 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Teague 
Thompson 
Traxler 
Tsongas 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Wbalen 
White 
Whlteburst 
Whltten 
WUson,  Bob 
Wilson,  C.  H. 
WUson,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wirth 
Wylle 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zeferettl 


NOT  VOTING — 84 


Barrett 

Bell 

Blaggl 


Bo  wen 

Brlnkley 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burton,  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

Chlsholm 

Dellums 

Dlggs 

Downing,  Va. 

Eckhardt 

Esch 

Esbleman 

Evans,  Ind. 

Plynt 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Eraser 

Gibbons 

Hall 


Harsba 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hinshaw 

Holland 

Howe 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lujan 

McColllster 

McCormack 

McEwen 

McKay 

Macdonald 

Mathls 

Metcalfe 

Mink 


Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moss 

Mottl 

Obey 

Pettis 

Qulllen 

Rhodes 

Runnels 

Santlnl 

Simon 

Slsk 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stokes 
Syn;>lngton 
Udall 

Waggonner 
Woiff 
Wydler 
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Messrs.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  ROBERTS, 
CORMAN,  and  BAFALIS  changed  their 
votes  from  "aye"  to  "no."  

Mr.  DERRICK  and  Mr.  SPENCE 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENSMZNT    OmatZD    BT     MX.   WBITC 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow : 

Ajnendment  offered  by  Mr.  White:  Amend 
H.R.  5808,  page  20,  line  8,  by  culdlng  after  the 
word  "venture"  the  words  "except  as  per- 
fonned  outside  the  limits  of  the  States  of 
the  United  States." 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
reads: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
knowingly  use  the  mall  serrlce  of  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  or  any  Interstate  In* 
stmmentallty  for  purposes  of  promoting  or 
in  any  other  manner  furthering  an  »T»tm«.i 
fighting  venture. 

By  this  wording  every  advertising  of, 
say.  bullfighting  in  travel  brochures, 
every  plane  that  comes  Into  our  country 


that  carries  a  picture  of  bullfighting  or 
that  advertises  bullfighting,  every  maga- 
zine such  as  National  Geographic  which 
carries  a  great  deal  of  advertising,  or  any 
travel  magazine  of  any  nature  that  car- 
ries bullfighting  advertising  would  be  in 
violation  of  this  provision. 
'  I  live  on  the  border,  and  I  know  that 
the  advertising  of  bullfighting  is  part  of 
the  total  picture  of  the  culture  of  Mex- 
ico. It  Is  part  of  the  tourism  of  our  area. 

This  amendment  will  not  foster  bull- 
fighting in  any  way  in  the  United  States; 
it  merely  will  exclude  from  application 
of  the  law  that  to  which  the  advertising 
pertains  in  oUier  countries.  Otherwise, 
bullfighting  advertising  would  come 
under  this  bill,  because  in  bullfighting 
plcadores  on  horseback  do  prod  the  bull, 
animal  to  animal. 

I  have  spoken  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  I  assume  that  his  posi- 
tion is  still  as  it  was  earlier. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  was  clear 
that  the  intention  of  the  committee  was 
to  deny  the  use  of  any  instrumentality 
such  as  the  Postal  Service  for  animal 
fighting  ventures  that  might  be  carried 
out  in  the  States  of  the  United  States  as 
defined  by  the  act,  and  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  reach  whatever  might  be  done 
in  a  foreign  coimtry.  I  understand  that 
is  the  concern  of  the  gentleman,  "niere 
Is  some  question  about  whether  bull- 
fighting would  or  would  not  be  Included 
in  the  act.  but  clearly  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would  prohibit  advertising 
within  the  United  States  of  bullfighting 
engaged  in  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  WHITE.  It  does  not  touch  any 
transaction  in  the  United  States  as  to 
confiicts  between  animals  in  this  country 
but  merely  talks  about  advertising  of 
events  in  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  talking 
about  the  activity  being  in  a  foreign 
country  and  the  gentleman  does  not 
think  the  reach  of  the  act  should  in- 
clude the  Postal  Service  or  making  in- 
formation available  about  some  activity 
conducted  in  a  foreign  coimtry, 

Mr.  WHITE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  With  that  understanding 
I  could  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  so  It 
would  be  possible  to  advertise  cockflght- 
Ing  in  Mexico  but  not  here? 

Mr.  WHITE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  What  Is  the  differ- 
ence?   

Mr.  WHITE.  We  do  not  advocate  ad- 
vertising about  cockfightlng. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  What  is  the  differ- 
ence? 

Mr.  WHITE.  The  bullfighting  is  a  part 
of  the  culture  of  Mexico  but  cockfightlng 
Is  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  ques^on  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  White). 
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The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AICENDICENT  OrRBED  BT   ICRS.   KKJIWICK 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Fknwick:  Add 
a  new  section  at  the  end  of  the  bill: 

Sec.  18.  That  there  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  the  provisions  of  the  AniTT^ai  Welfare 
Act  Amendments  of  1976,  other  than  Sec- 
tion 15,  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $100,000 
for  the  transitional  quarter  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976  and  not  to  exceed  $400,000  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  debated  long  today  on  a  bill  that  I 
think  is  of  great  importance  to  those  of 
us  in  this  country  who  love  animals.  I 
think  most  of  the  people  who  have  sat 
through  the  debate  have  done  so  because 
of  our  keen  Interest  in  this  field. 

What  I  am  proposing  is  in  no  sense 
a  limitation  on  the  powers  of  these  new 
amendments.  What  we  have  here  is  a 
simple  limitation  that  the  cost  of  that 
section  dealing  with  transportation  ^all 
not  exceed  $100,000  for  the  quarter  end- 
ing in  September  1976  and  not  to  exceed 
$400,000  for  every  year  thereafter. 

Why  is  this  offered?  It  is  because  we 
have  here  a  sum  not  su£Bcient  to  police 
every  airport  in  this  Nation  or  every 
truck  depot  in  this  Nation.  No  sum  that 
has  been  imagined  here  today  would  do 
that  except  the  $24  million  which  was 
justly  rejected  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee.  We  simply 
cannot  police  every  single  part  of  this 
Nation  where  dogs  and  cats  or  pets  or 
other  animals  are  transported.  It  seems 
to  me  we  ought  to  set  some  kind  of  guide 
that  we  should  not  exceed  a  certain 
amount,  knowing  perfectly  well  that  en- 
forcement is  going  to  come  through  the 
organizations  which  are  concerned  with 
animals,  through  the  people  who  receive 
the  animals  in  bad  condition  and  who 
will  protest.  We  have  a  provision  that 
there  is  a  fine  for  those  who  do  break 
the  law.  I  urge  this  amendment. 

Somewhere  in  this  House  we  have  to 
begin  to  live  with  prudence  on  other  peo- 
ple's money.  I  do  not  know  if  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  are  getting  the  kinds 
of  letters  I  am.  but  somewhere  we  have 
got  to  show  we  are  concerned. 

Yes.  we  must  have  humane  transpor- 
tation of  animals.  Yes,  tliere  will  be  fines 
for  inhumane  transportation.  But  we 
cannot  have  huge  sums  dedicated  tq 
every  one  of  the  propositions  in  which 
we  are  interested  and  I  think  somewhere 
we  must  exercise  a  little  restraint.  This 
Is  not  much  restraint  but  it  is  all  the 
restraint  I  could  get  support  for. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  recalling  for  the  Mem- 
bers that  a  Department  of  Agriculture 
estimate  on  section  26  of  the  act  and 
section  IS  of  the  act,  which  is  not  the 
subject  of  the  gentlewoman's  amend- 
ment, had  been  in  my  Judgment  out- 
rageously set  at  $25  million  annually. 
I  offered  an  amendment  to  limit  the 
animal  fighting  sections  to  an  authoriza- 
tion limit  of  $400,000  for  ensuing  fiscal 
years  and  $100,000  for  the  transitional 
quarter. 

Now.  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jer- 
sey has  asked  for  a  similar  limitation 


on  all  other  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  con- 
tained in  this  bill.  With  all  due  respect, 
I  think  that  is  a  little  restrictive,  per- 
haps, oivthe  discretion  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  committee 
and  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  and 
the  Department  that  the  first  year  cost 
of  the  transportation  provisions,  that  is 
the  subject  we  are  talking  about,  would 
be  about  $565,000  for  the  first  fiscal  year. 
There  is  a  little  dispute  thereafter  about 
whether  it  goes  up  to  over  $700,000.  as 
estimated  by  the  Budget  Office,  or  wheth- 
er it  would  be  reduced  to  $385,000.  as 
estimated  by  the  Department. 

The  jud^ent  of  the  committee  Is 
about  half  a  million  dollars  will  be  re- 
quired in  ensiling  years.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  give  an  opportunity  for 
the  Members  to  vote  on  what  their  Judg- 
ment on  this  matter  would  be,  I  would 
like  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  to  fix  the  figure  at  $600,000. 
This  would  be.  imderstand.  a  ceiling  and 
would  leave  to  the  Comnoittee  on  Ap- 
propriations where  the  precise  figure 
would  be.  It  would  be  in  the  range  be- 
tween the  gentlewoman's  $400,000  and 
the  $600,000,  which  would  be  more  re- 
fiective  of  the  wishes  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  I 
understand  the  gentlewoman's  amend- 
ment, the  amendment  would  permit  an 
expenditure  of  $1.6  million. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  No.  The  gentlewoman's 
amendment  would  limit  {u>propriations 
imder  the  act  to  $400,000  in  fiscal  year 
1977  and  all  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

The  committee  has  already  adopited 
an  amendment  limiting  enforcement  ac- 
tivities by  USDA  under  section  26  to 
$400,000;  so  the  total  by  the  act  would 
be  $800,000,  if  we  accept  the  amendment 
of  the  gentlewoman. 

If  we  accept  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment,  the  authorization  limit 
would  be  $1  million. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Cbairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  think  the  gentle- 
woman said  $100,000  for  the  transitional 
quarter  and  $400,000  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  genUonan 
from  Washington  wish  to  offer  his 
amendment  at  this  time? 

AIOENSICZNT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    FOI.ET    TO    THE 
AlCENDKEMT  OFFERED  BT  MRS.  FENWICK 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  off»  an 
amendment  «to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Polet  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Fknwick:  strike 
"$400,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$600,000". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Foley)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Fenwick)  . 

"ftie  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Tts- 
WICK) ,  as  amended. 


■Die  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments? 

Mr.  OE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  going  to  take 
all  of  this  time.  First,  I  had  an  amend- 
ment that  I  was  going  to  offer  asking 
that  we  have  annual  authorization  ol 
this  legislation,  but  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  a  limitation  Imposed  on 
the  funds  that  would  be  authorized,  that 
amendment  would  not  be  necessary  and  I 
will  not  offer  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  thing  I 
would  like  to  mention  is  that  there  are 
some  of  us  who  are  In  favor  of  tlie  gen- 
eral tiirust  of  this  legislation,  but  we 
have  some  reservations  as  related  to  the 
section  that  includes  live  birds.  In  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  amend- 
ment wa^  passed  by  a  vote  of  20  to  16. 
Later,  here  on  the  fioor,  the  Committee 
today  then  passed  it  by  about  the  same 
vote. 

When  we  get  into  the  House,  it  is  Vba 
intention  of  those  of  us  who  want  to  sup- 
port the  bill  but  not  include  the  live  bird 
provision  to  ask  for  a  separate  vote  on 
amendment  No.  3,  which  includes  the 
game  bird.  Hopefully,  the  Members  would 
allow  us  that  privilege. 

I  ask  this  indulgence  in  allowing  a 
recorded  vote  in  order  that  we  might 
have  our  position  clearly  on  the  record 
as  supporting  the  general  thrust  of  the 
legislation,  but  having  some  difference  of 
opinion  because  of  the  areas  we  come 
from,  because  of  some  of  the  cultural  smd 
ethnic  backgrounds  of  some  of  us,  where- 
by that  part  of  the  bill  dealing  solely 
with  the  live  bird  provision  is  not  agreed 
to.  I  hope  the  Members  wUl  support  us 
in  this  matter. 

The  CJHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  ^e  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  ICHORD,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HJl.  5808)  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 24,  1966,  as  amended,  to  assure  hu- 
mane treatment  of  certain  animals,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  1024,  he  reported  the  'bUl 
back  to  the  House  with  sundry  amend- 
ments adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  separate  vote  on  the  commit- 
tee amendment  No.  3,  relating  to  live 
birds. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  other  amendment?  If 
not,  the  Chair  wiU  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  on  which  a  separate  vote 
has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment:  Page  23,  llna  19.  insert  "any 
live  bird,  or"  immediately  before  "any  llw 
dog". 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  tak^p  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  289,  nays  76, 
not  voting  67,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Allen 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzto 
Archer 
Asbbrook 
Ashley 
Asp  In 
AuCotn 
BadUlo 
Bafalis 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard.  R.I. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
BedeU 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Blaggl 
Blngbam 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boland 
Boiling 
Honker 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Broomfield 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke.  Pla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
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7XAS— 289 

FasceU 
Penwlck 
Pish 
Fisher 
Pithlan 
Flood 
Plorlo 
Fountain 
Prenzel 
Prey 
Puqua 
Oaydos 
Oiaimo 
GUman 
GInn 

Ooldwater 
Oradlson 
Orassley 
Green 
Gude 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Harkln 
Harrington 
Harris 
pHawkins 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Hefner 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
HUlls 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Hughes 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Hyd/ 
Jeffords 


Pa. 


,  N.Y. 


Burton,  Phillip  Johnson,  Colo. 


Carney 
Carr 

Cederberg 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohen 
Collins,  ni. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Dantelson 
Davis 
Delaney 
Dent 
Derrick 
Derwinskl 
Devine 
Dodd 

Downey.  N.Y. 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
du  Pont 
Early 
UgW 

Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards.  Calif 
Ellberg 
Emery 
Erlenbom 
Evans.  Colo. 
Pary 


\ 


Jones.  N.C.  ■ 

Karth  I 

Kasten  I 

Kastenmeiea 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Keys 

Kindness 

Koch 

Krebs 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levltas 

Litton 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

Long.  Md. 

Lott 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Madden 

Magulre 

Martin 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Melcher 

Meyner 

Mezvlnsky 

Mikva 

MUler.  Calif. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mineta 

Minlsh 

Mitchell.  Md 


Moakley 

Moffett 

Molloban 

Moore 

Moorbead. 

Calif. 
Moorhead. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Murphy,  m. 
Murtha 
Myers.  Ind. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nix 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
OTJeUl 
Ottinger 
Patman.  Tex. 
Patten.  N.J. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattlson. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pike 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Prltchard 
Qule 

Rallsback 
Ran  gel 
Rees 
Regula 
Reuss 
Richmond 
Riegie 
Rinaldo 
Roberta 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncallo 
Rooney 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Ruppe 
Russo 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Sarasln 
Sarbanes 
Satterfleld 
Scheuer 
Schneeb«ll 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Seiberling 
Sharp 
Shipley 
Shrtver 
Slkes 
Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 
Smith.  Nebr. 
Solarz 
Spellman 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J.  WUUam 
Stark 

Stelger.  WU. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stuckej 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symms 
Taloott 
Taylor,  N.C. 


Thompson 
Thone 
Traxier 
Tsongas 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 


Armstrong 

BevUl 

Blester 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Butler 

Byron 

Carter 

Chappell 

Cochran 

Collins.  Tex. 

Crane 

Daniel.  Dan 

de  la  Garza 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Duncan.  Tenn, 

English 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Findley 

Flowers 

Foley 

Forsythe 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 


Walsh 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Whalen 

Whitehurst 

WUson.  Bob 

wason.  Tex. 

Wirth 

Wylie 

NATS— 76 

Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hansen 
Hubert 
Hicks 
Hlghtower 
Hubbard 
Ichord 
Jenrette 
Jones.  Okla. 
Kazen 
Krueger 
Lone,  La. 
McEnnald 
McFall 
Mahon 
Mann 
Mathis 
Meeds 
Michel 
Miirord 
Mills 

Montgomery 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Myers.  Pa. 
Nichols 


Yates 
Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 
Young,  Pla. 
Young.  Ga. 
Zablocki 
Zeferettl 


Passman 

Pickle 

Poage 

Randall 

Rlsenhoover 

Robinson 

Roybal 

Sebellus 

Shuster 

Skubitz 

Snyder 

Spence 

Steed 

Tay.or.  Mo. 

Teague 

Thornton 

Treen 

Uliman 

Wampler 

White 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

Winn 

Wright 

Young,  Tex. 


previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  to  reconmiit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SEBETiTUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  335,  nays  34, 
not  voting  63,  as  follows: 


NOT  VOTING — 67 


Alexander 

Barrett 

Bell 

Boggs 

Bowen 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burton,  John 

ChUbolm 

Dellums 

Dlggs 

Downing,  Va. 

Drinan 

Eckhardt 

Each 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Ind. 

Plynt 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Praaer 

Gibbons 


Hall 

Harsba 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Hinshaw 

Holland 

Howe 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Landrum 

Lujan 

McCoUtster 

McCormack 

McEwen 

McKay 

Macdonald 

Madigan 

Metcalfe 

Mink 


Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Moss 

Mottl 

Obey 

Pettis 

Qulllen 

Rhodes 

Runnels 

Santinl 

Simon 

Sisk 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stokes 
Symington 
Udall 

Waggonner 
WUson,  C.  H. 
Wolff 
Wydler 


Messrs.  ULLMAN  and  SPENCE 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  PATMAN.  CARNEY.  PHILLIP 
BURTON,  DEL  CLAWSON.  BROOM- 
FIELD,  REES,  YOUNG  of  Georgia. 
FOUNTAIN,  DANIELSON  and  ROB- 
ERTS and  Mrs.  SULLIVAN  changed 
their  votes  from  <^ay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  amendin^nt  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  KXCOMMIT  OrRBXD  BT   MS.  STMICS 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Stmms  moves  to  recomzrlt  the  bill 
Hit.  5808  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Allen 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Asbbrook 
Ashley 
Aspin 
AuColn 
BadUlo 
Bafalis 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Bennett 
BOTgland 
Blacgl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brodhesid 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton,  PhUllp  Harrington 
BuUer  Harris 
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YEAS— 335 

Davis 
Delaney 
Dent 

Derwinskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
du  Pont 
Early 

Edwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 
Emery 
English 
Elrlenbom 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Pary 
FasceU 
Fenwick 
Plndley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Pithlan 
Flood 
Plorlo 
Flowers 
Foley 
Prenzel 
Prey 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Oiaimo 
GUman 
Olnn 

Goldwater 
Oradlson 
Orassley 
Green 
Gude 
Ouyer 
Hagedorn 
Haley 
HamUton 
Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Harkin 


Byron 
Carney 
Can- 
Carter 
Cederberg 
ChappeU 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
OoUlns,  m. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Ooughim 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Daniel  son 


Hawkins 

Hays.  Ohio 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hefner 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Hlgtatower 

HUlls 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Karth 

Kasten 

Kastenmeler 

Kelly 


Kemp 

Keys 

Kindness 

Koch 

Krebs 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levltas 

Litton 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

McClory 

McCJoskey 

McDade 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Madden 

Madigan 

Maguire 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

MathlB 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Meyner 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

MUcva 

MUler,  Calif. 

MUler,  Ohio 
MUls 

MineU 

MlnUh 

Mitchell, 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Molloban 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 
Calif. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Ind. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

O'NeUl 

Ottinger 

Passman 

Patman,  Tex. 

Patten,  NJ. 

Patterson, 
Calif. 

Pattlson,  N.Y. 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

PUe 


,  Md. 
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Poage 

St  Qermaln 

Thone 

Pressler 

Sarasln 

Thornton 

Preyer 

Sarbanes 

Traxier 

Price 

Satterfleld 

Tsongas 

Prltchard 

Scheuer 

Uliman 

Qule 

Schroeder 

Van  Deerlln 

Rallsback 

Schulze 

Vander  Jagt 

Randall 

Sebellus 

Vander  Veen 

Rangel 

Seiberling 

Vanlk 

Rees 

Sharp 

Vlgorlto 

Regula 

Shipley 

Walsh 

Reuss 

Shrlver 

Wampler 

Richmond 

Slkes 

Waxman 

Riegie 

Skubitz 

Weaver 

Rinaldo 

Slack 

Wbalen 

Rlsenhoover 

Smith.  Iowa 

White 

Roberts 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Whitehurst 

Robinson 

Solarz 

Whitten 

Rodino 

Spellman 

Wiggins 

Roe 

Spence 

WUson.  Bob 

Rogers 

Staggers 

WUson.  Tex. 

Roncallo 

Stanton, 

Winn 

Rooney 

J.  WUUam 

Wlrth 

Rose 

Stark 

Wright 

Rosenthal 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Wylie 

Rostenkowskl 

Stephens 

Yates 

Boush 

Stratton 

Yatron 

Rousselot 

Stuckey 

Young,  Alaska 

Roybal 

Studds 

Young,  Pla. 

Ruppe 

Sullivan 

Young,  Ga. 

Russo 

Talcott 

Zablocki 

Ryan 

Thompson 
NAYS— 34 

Zeferettl 

BevUl 

Hansen   . 

Schneebeli 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hubert 

Shuster 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Henderson 

Snyder 

Collins,  Tex. 

Hubbard 

Steed 

Crane 

Jenrette 

Symms 

de  la  Garza 

Jones,  Okla. 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Derrick 

Kazen 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

K<»tch-.iiii 

Teague 

Forsythe 

Krueger 

'i'reen 

Fountain 

McDonald 

Young,  Tex. 

Gonzalez 

MUfbrd 

Goodling 

Myers,  Pa. 

NOT  VOTING— 63 

Alexander 

HaU 

MotU 

Barrett 

Hartha 

Obey 

B^ 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Petti? 

Bowen 

Hlnshaw 

QuUlen 

Brinkley 

Holland 

Rhodes 

Brown,  Calif. 

Howe 

Runnels 

Burton.  John 

Jarman 

Santinl 

Chisholm 

Johnson,  Calif 

Simon 

Dellums 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Sisk 

Dtggs 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Stanton, 

Downing,  Va. 

Jordan 

James  V. 

Drinan 

Landrum 

Steelman 

Eckhardt 

Lujan 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Edgar 

McColllster 

Stokes 

Esch 

MoCormack 

Symington 

Eshleman 

McBwen 

Udall 

Evans,  Ind. 

McKay 

Waggonner 

Flynt 

Maodonald 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Ford,  Mich. 

Metcalfe 

Wolff 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Mink 

Wydler 

Praser 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Gibbons 

Moss 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Dellums  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  MltcheU  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
McEwen. 

MiB.  Mink  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Mottl  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Sisk  with  Mr.  Hlnshaw. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Simon. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  Drinan  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mrs.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  Olbbons  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Downing  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Edgar  vtlth  Mr.  Howe. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  Bowen. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Udall  with  ItA*.  Ford  of  Tennessee.         • 

Mr.  McKay  with  Mr.  McColllster. 

Mr.  nraser  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Mr.  Brinkley  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Runnels. 

Mr.  HaU  with  Mr.  Santinl. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  James  V.  Stantcm. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  Callfomia  with 
Ms.  Jordan. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Hayes  of 
iTn^iana,  ' 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Jobn  L.  Burton. 

Messrs.  CARNEY  and  DERWINSKI 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  th^ 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  1024.  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  is  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the 
bill  (S.  1941)  to  increase  the  protection 
afforded  animals  in  transit  and  to  as- 
sure the  humane  treatment  of  animals, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BT  MS.  FOLEY 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,!  offer  a 
motion.  , 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Foley  moves  to  strike  out  aU  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  1941) 
and  to  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  5808,  as  passed,  as  foUows: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Animtl 
Welfare  Act  Amendments  of  1976". 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Federal  Laboratory 
Animal  Welfare  Act  of  August  24,  1966  (80 
Stat.  350,  as  amended  by  the  Animal  Wel- 
fare Act  of  1970.  84  Stat.  1560;  7  U.S.C.  2181- 
2165)  Is  hereby  further  amended  by — 

(a)  revising  paragraph  (f)  thereof  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(f)  The  term  'dealer'  means  any  person 
who,  affecting  commerce,  for  compensation 
or  profit,  delivers  for  transportation,  or  trans- 
ports, except  atf  a  carrier,  buys,  or  sells,  or 
negotiates  the  purchase  or  sales  of.  (1)  any 
dog  or  other  animal  whether  alive  or  dead 
for  research,  teaching,  exhibition,  or  use  as 
a  pet,  or  (2)  any  dog  for  hunting,  security,  or 
breeding  purposes,  except  that  this  term  does 
not  include — 

"(1)  a  retail  pet  store  except  such  store 
which  sells  any  animals  to  a  research  facility, 
an  exhibitor,  or  a  dealer;  or 

"(U)  any  person  who  does  not  sell,  or  ne- 
gotiate the  purchase  or  sale  of  any  wild  ani- 
mal, dog,  or  cat,  and  who  derives  no  more 
than  $600  gross  income  from  the  sale  of  other 
animals  during  any  calendar  year;". 

(b)  deleting  ";  and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (g)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  ".  With  respect  to  a  dog,  the  term 
means  all  dogs  Including  those  used  for 
hunting,  security,  or  breeding  ptuposes;''. 
and 

(c)  deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (h)  and  inserting  a  semicolon  In  lieu 
thereof. 

Sec.  S.  Section  2  of  sucta  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  thereto  two  new  para- 
graphs to  read: 

"(i)  The  term  'Intermediate  handler" 
means  any  person  Including  a  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State  or  local  government 
(ottier  than  a  dealer,  research  facility,  ex- 
hibited, any  person  excluded  fR»n  the  defi- 
nition of  a  dealer,  research  facility,  or  ez- 
hlbitcH*,  an  operator  of  an  auction  sale,  <x 
carrier)  who  Is  engaged  In  any  business  In 
which  he  receives  ctistody  of  aT<iT>nLia  in 
oonn^tion  with  their  transportation  afFect- 
ing  commerce;  and 

"(J)  The  term 'oarrrler' means  the  operator 
of  any  airline,  railroad,  motor  carrier,  ship- 


ping line,  or  other  enterprise,  ^^ilch  Is  en- 
gaged In  the  btislness  of  transporting  any 
animaig  for  hire.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  6  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  term  "research  facil- 
ity." a  comma  and  the  term  "every  interme- 
diate handler,  every  carrier.". 

Sec.  5.  Section  9  o{  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  term  '"section  12  of 
this  Act.",  the  term  "cm:  an  Intermediate 
handler,  or  a  carrier.",  and  by  deleting  the 
term  "or  an  operator  of  an  auction  sale  as 
weU  as  of  such  person."  at  the  end  of  sec- 
tion 9  and  substituting  therefor  the  foUow- 
Ing  term:  "apenXar  of  an  auction  sale,  in- 
termediate handler,  or  carrier,  as  weU  as  of 
such  person.". 

Sec.  6.  Section  10  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  deleting  the  phrase  ",  upon  forms  sup- 
plied by  the  Secretary"  from  the  first  sen- 
tence and  by  inserting  between  the  second 
and  third  sentences  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
"At  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  any  regula- 
tory agency  of  the  Federal  Government  which 
requires  records  to  be  maintained  by  inter- 
mediate handlers  and  carriers  with  respect 
to  the  transportation,  receiving,  handling, 
and  delivery  of  animals  on  forms  prescrib^ 
by  the  agency,  shali  require  there  to  be  in- 
cluded in  such  forms,  and  Intermediate 
handlers  and  carriers  shaU  include  in  such 
forms,  such  Information  as  the  Secretary 
may  require  for  the  effective  administration 
of  this  Act.  Such  information  shall  be  re- 
tained for  such  reasonable  period  of  time  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  If  regulatory 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  do  not 
prescribe  requirements  for  any  such  forms, 
intermediate  handlers  and  carriers  shaU  make 
and  retain  for  such  reasonable  period  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  such  records  with 
respect  to  the  transportation,  receiving, 
handling,  and  delivery  of  «^nimaig  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe.". 

Sec.  7.  Section  13  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  designating  the  provisions  thereof  as  para- 
graph (a)  and  by  adding,  after  the  second 
sentence  therein,  new  sentences  to  read: 
"The  Secretary  shaU  also  promulgate  stand- 
ards to  govern  the  transportation  affecting 
commerce,  and  the  handling,  care,  and  treat- 
ment in  connection  therewith,  by  Interme- 
diate handlers,  air  carriers,  or  other  carriers, 
of  animals  consigned  by  any  dealer,  research 
facility,  exhibitor,  ofierator  of  an  auction 
sale,  or  other  person,  or  any  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States,  for  transportation  affecting  com- 
merce. The  Secretary  shaU  have  authority 
to  promtUgate  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  he  determines  necessary  to  assure  hunuine 
treatment  of  animals  In  the  course  of  their 
tran^>ortation  affecting  commerce  Including 
requirements  such  as  those  with  respect  to 
containers,  feed,  water,  rest,  ventilation,  tem- 
perature, and  handling.". 

Sec.  8.  Section  13  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  t2ie  end  thereof  new 
paragraphs  (b)  (  (c),  and  (d)  to  read: 

"(b)  No  dogs  or  cats,  or  additional  kinds 
or  classes  of  animals  designated  by  regula- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  shaU  be  delivered  by 
any  dealer,  research  facility,  exhibitor,  opera- 
tor of  an  auction  sfJe,  or  department,  agency, 
or  Instrumentality  of  ■the  United  States  or 
of  any  State  or  local  government,  to  any 
Intermediate  handler  or  carrier  for  trans- 
portation affecting  c<Knmerce,  or  received  by 
any  sudi  handler  or  carrier  for  such  trans- 
portation from  any  such  person,  departznent, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality,  unless  the  animal 
is  accompanied  by  a  certificate  Issued  by  a 
veterinarian  licensed  to  practice  veterinary 
medicine,  certifying  that  he  inspected  the 
pTiiTTn^i  on  a  sp>ecified  date,  which  shall  not 
be  more  thfm  ten  days  before  such  delivery, 
and.  when  so  Inspected,  the  animal  appeared 
free  of  any  Infectious  disease  or  physical 
abnormality  wblch  would  endanger  the 
a.ntTTn^.1  or  itntTTiftig  or  other  f^niTnn.i«  or  en- 
danger  public   hecat^:    Prorided,    however. 
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That  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  pro- 
vide exceptlona  to  this  certification  require- 
ment, under  such  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe  In  the  regulations,  for  animals 
shipped  to  research  facilities  for  purpoees  of 
research  testing  or  experimentation  requir- 
ing animals  not  eligible  for  such  certifica- 
tion. Such  certificates  received  by  the  inter- 
mediate handlers  and  the  carriers  ahall  be 
retained  by  them,  as  provided  by  regulations 
ot  the  Secretary,  in  accordance  with  section 
10  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  No  dogs  or  cat«,  or  additional  kinds 
or  classes  of  animals  designated  by  regulation 
of  the  Secretary,  shall  be  delivered  by  any 
person  to  any  Intermediate  handler  or  car- 
rier for  transportation  affecting  commerce 
except  to  registered  research  facilities  if  they 
are  less  than  eight  weeks  of  age,  or  such  other 
age  as  the  Secretary  may  be  regulation  pre- 
scribe. The  Secretary  shall  designate  addi- 
tional kinds  and  classes  of  animals  and  may 
prescribe  ages  different  than  eight  weeks  for 
particular  kinds  at  classes  of  dogs,  cats,  or 
designated  animals,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  when  he  determines  that  such  action 
is  necessary  or  adequate  to  assure  their 
humane  treatment  In  connection  with  their 
transpKirtatlon  affecting  commerce. 

"(d)  No  Intermediate  handler  or  carrier 
Involved  in  the  transportation  of  any 
animal  affecting  commerce  shall  participate 
In  any  arrangement  or  engage  In  any  prac- 
tice under  which  the  coat  of  such  animal 
or  the  cost  of  the  transportation  of  such 
animal  Is  to  be  paid  and  collected  upon 
delivery  of  the  animal  to  the  consignee,  un- 
less the  consignor  guarantees  In  writing  the 
payment  of  transportation  charges  for  any 
animal  not  claimed  within  a  period  of  forty- 
eight  hours  after  notice  to  the  consignee  of 
arrival  of  the  animal.  Including,  where  neces- 
sary, both  the  return  transportation  charges 
and  an  amount  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
carrier  for  all  out-of-pocket  expensea  In- 
curred for  the  care,  feeding,  and  storage  of 
such  animals.". 

Sec.  B.  Section  15  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  term  "exhibition"  In 
the  first  sentence,  a  comma  and  the  term  "or 
administration  of  statutes  regulating  the 
transportation  affecting  commerce  or  han- 
dling In  conneqtlon  therewith  of  any 
animals,"  and  by  adding  the  following  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence:  "Before  promulgating 
any  standard  governing  the  air  transporta- 
tion and  handling  in  connection  therewith. 
of  animals,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  who  shall 
have  the  authority  to  disapprove  any  such 
standard  If  he  notifies  the  Secretary,  within 
thirty  days  after  such  consultation,  that 
changes  In  its  provisions  are  necessary  in  the 
interest  of  flight  safety.". 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Paragraph  (a)  of  section  16  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  the  term 
"Intermediate  handler,  carrier,"  In  the  first 
sentence  after  the  term  "exhibitor,"  each 
time  the  latter  term  appears  in  the  sentence; 
by  inserting  before  the  period  In  the  second 
sentence,  a  comma  and  the  term  "or  (6) 
such  animal  Is  held  by  an  intermediate  han- 
dler or  a  carrier"  and  by  deleting  the  term 
"or"  before  the  term  •*<4)''  In  the  second 
sentence. 

(b)  Paragraph  (c)  of  section  16  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  the  words  "sec- 
tions 19(b)  and  20(b)"  In  the  last  sentence 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "sec- 
tion 19(c)". 

Sec.  11.  Section  19  of  such  Act  Is  revised 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe 
that  any  person  licensed  as  a  dealer,  ex- 
hibitor, or  operator  of  an  auction  sale  subject 
to  section  12  of  this  Act,  has  violated  or  is 
violating  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  any  of 
the  rules  or  regulations  or  standards  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  hereunder,  he  may 
suspend  such  person's  license  temporarily 
but  not  to  exceed  twenty-one  days,  and 


notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  may  sus- 
pend for  such  additional  period  as  be  nuiy 
specify,  or  revoke  such  license.  If  such  viola- 
tion Is  determined  to  have  occurred. 

"(b)  Any  dealer,  exhibitor,  research  facili- 
ty. Intermediate  handler,  carrier,  or  operator 
of  an  auction  sale  subject  to  section  12  of 
this  Act,  that  violates  any  provision  of  this 
Act,  or  any  rule,  regulation,  or  standard 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  thereunder, 
may  be  assessed  a  civil  penalty  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  not  more  than  $1,000  for  each  such 
violation.  Each  violation  and  each  day  dur- 
ing which  a  violation  continues  shall  be  a 
separate  offense.  No  penalty  shall  be  assessed 
unless  such  i>er8on  is  given  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing  with  respect  to  the 
alleged  violation,  and  the  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary assessing  a  penalty  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive  unless  the  affected  person  files  an 
appeal  from  the  Secretary's  order  with  the 
appropriate  United  States  Court  of  Appeals. 
The  Secretary  shall  give  due  consideration 
to  the  aptA-opriateness  of  the  penalty  with 
respect  to  the  size  of  the  business  of  the  per- 
son Involved,  the  gravity  of  the  violation,  the 
person's  good  faith,  and  the  history  of  pre- 
vious violations.  Any  such  civil  penalty  may 
be  compromised  by  the  Secretary.  Upon  any 
failure  to  pay  the  penalty  assessed  by  a  final 
order  under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
request  the  Attorr.ey  General  to  institute  a 
civil  action  In  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States  or  other  United  States  court  for  any 
district  in  which  such  person  is  found  or  re- 
sides or  transacts  business,  to  collect  the 
penalty,  and  such  court  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  hear  and  decide  any  such  action. 

"  (c)  Any  dealer,  exhibitor,  research  facility. 
Intermediate  handler,  carrier,  or  operator  of 
an  auction  sale  subject  to  section  12  of 
this  Act,  aggrieved  by  a  final  order  of  the 
Secretary  Issued  pursuant  to  this  section 
may,  within  sixty  days  after  entry  of  such  an 
order,  seek  review  of  such  order  In  the  ap- 
propriate United  States  Court  of  Appeals  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
2341,  2343  through  2350  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  and  such  Court  shall  have  ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction  to  enjoin,  set  aside,  sus- 
pend (In  whole  or  in  part),  or  to  determine 
the  validity  of  the  Secretary's  order. 

"(d)  Any  dealer,  exhibitor,  or  operator  of 
an  auction  sale  subject  to  section  12  of  this 
Act,  who  knowingly  violates  any  provision  of 
this  Act  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  suf- 
Ject  to  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000,  or 
both.  Prosecution  of  such  violations  shall,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  be  brought 
Initially  before  United  States  magistrates  as 
provided  In  section  636  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  and  sections  3401  and  3402  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  and,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  may  be 
conducted,  at  both  trial  and  upon  appeal  to 
district  court  by  attomejrs  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.". 

Sec.  12.  Section  20  of  such  Act  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  13.  Section  24  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  the  following  at  the  end  of  the 
section:  "Notwithstanding  the  other  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  compliance  by  Interme- 
diate handlers,  and  carriers,  and  other  per- 
sons with  those  provisions  of  this  Act,  as 
amended  by  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1976,  and  those  regulations  pro- 
mulgated thereunder,  which  relate  to  actions 
of  Intermediate  handlers  and  carriers,  shall 
commence  ninety  days  after  promulgation 
of  regulations  under  section  13  of  this  Act,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  intermediate  han- 
dlers And  carriers;  and  such  regulations  shall 
be  promulgated  no  later  than  nine  months 
after  the  enactment  of  the  Animal  Welfare 
Act  Amendments  of  1976:  and  compliance  by 
dealers,  exhibitors,  operators  of  auction  sales, 
and  research  facilities  with  other  pirovialons 
arlly^^^.^  this  Act,  as  so  amended,  and  the  regula- 
aiftSr     tto 


tlons  thereunder,  shall  commence  i4>on  the 


expiration  of  ninety  days  after  enactment  of 
the  Animal  Welfare  Act  Amendments  of 
1S76:  Provided,  hotoever.  That  compliance  by 
all  persons  with  paragrt4>hs  (b),  (c),  and 
(d)  of  section  13  of  this  Act,  as  so  amended, 
shall  commence  upon  the  expiration  of  said 
ninety-day  period.  In  all  other  respects,  said 
amendments  shall  become  effective  upon  the 
date  of  enactment.". 

Sec.  14.  Section  25  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  deleting  from  subsection  (2)  the  word 
"and"  where  it  last  appears,  deleting  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  subsection  (3)  and  insert- 
ing ":  and"  In  lieu  thereof,  and  by  Inserting 
after  subsection  (3)  the  following  new  sub- 
aectlon: 

"(4)  recommendations  and  conclusions 
concerning  the  aircraft  environment  as  It 
relates  to  the  carriage  of  live  animals  In  air 
transportation.". 

Sec.  15.  Such  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  26.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  knowingly  sponsor,  or  exhibit  an 
animal  In  any  animal  fighting  venture  to 
which  any  animal  was  moved  In  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  knowingly  sell,  buy,  transport,  or  deliver 
to  another  person  or  receive  from  another 
person  for  purpoees  of  transportation.  In  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  any  dog  or  other 
animal  for  purposes  of  having  the  dog  or 
other  animal  participate  in  an  animal  fight- 
ing venture. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  knowingly  use  the  mall  service  of  the 
United  States  Postal  Service  or  any  interstate 
instrumentality  for  purf>oses  of  promoting 
or  in  any  other  manner  f\irtherlng  an  ani- 
mal fighting  venture  except  as  performed 
outside  this  limits  of  the  States  of  the  United 
States.  Section  3001  (a)  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  im- 
mediately after  the  words  'title  18'  a  comma 
and  the  words  "or  section  26  of  the  Federal 
Laboratory  Animal  Welfare  Act'. 

"(d)  Any  person  who  violates  subsection 
(a),  (b),  or  (c)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both,  for  each  such  violation. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  or  any  other  person 
authorized  by  him  shall  make  such  Investi- 
gations as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to 
determine  whether  any  persons  has  violated 
or  Is  violating  any  provision  of  this  section, 
and  the  Secretary  may  obtain  the  assistance 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  or  other  law 
enforcement  agencies  of  the  United  States, 
and  State  and  local  governmental  agencies. 
In  the  conduct  of  such  investigations,  under 
cooperative  agreements  with  such  agencies. 
A  warrant  to  search  for  and  seize  any  animal 
which  there  Is  probable  cause  to  believe  was 
involved  In  any  violation  of  this  section  may 
be  Issued  by  any  Judge  of  the  United  States 
or  of  a  State  court  of  record  or  by  a  United 
States  commissioner  within  the  district 
wherein  the  animal  sought  Is  located.  Any 
United  States  marshal  or  any  person  au- 
thorized under  this  section  to  conduct  In- 
vestigations may  apply  for  and  execute  any 
such  warrant,  and  any  animal  seized  under 
such  a  warrant  shall  be  held  by  the  United 
States  marshal  or  other  authorized  i>erson 
pending  disposition  thereof  by  the  court  In 
accordance  with  this  paragraph  (e).  Neces- 
sary care  Including  veterinary  treatment 
shall  be  provided  while  the  animals  are  so 
held  in  custody.  Any  animal  involved  in  any 
violation  of  this  section  shall  be  liable  to  be 
proceeded  against  and  forfeited  to  the  United 
States  at  any  time  on  complaint  filed  In  any 
United  States  district  court  or  other  court 
of  the  United  States  for  any  Jurisdiction  In 
which  the  animal  is  found  and  upon  a  Judg- 
ment of  forfeiture  shall  be  disposed  of  by 
sale  for  lawful  purposes  or  by  other  humane 
means,  as  the  court  may  direct.  Costs  in- 
curred by  the  United  States  for  care  of  anl- 
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mals  seized  and  forfeited  under  this  section 
shall  be  recoverable  from  the  owner  of  the 
animals  if  he  appears  In  such  forfeiture  pro- 
ceeding or  in  a  separate  civil  action  brought 
in  the  Jurisdiction  In  which  the  owner  Is 
found,  resides,  or  transacts  business. 

"(f)  For  purpoees  of  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  'animal  fle*'*<"E  venture' 
means  any  event  which  Involves  a  light  be- 
tween at  least  two  animals  and  Is  conducted 
for  purposes  of  sport,  wagering,  or  entertain- 
ment except  the  term  'animal  flgtiMng  ven- 
ture' shall  not  be  deemed  to  include  any  ac- 
tivity the  primary  purpose  of  which  involves 
the  use  of  one  or  more  animals  in  hunting' 
another  animal  or  animals,  such  as  water- 
fowl, bird,  raccoon,  or  fox  hunting; 

"(2)  the  term  'interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce' means — 

"(A)  any  movement  between  any  place  In 
a  State  to  any  place  in  another  State  or  be- 
tween places  in  the  same  State  through  an- 
other State;  or 

"(B)  any  movement  from  a  foreign  coun- 
try into  any  State, 

"(3)  the  term  'Interstate  instrumentaHty* 
means  telegraph,  telephone,  radio,  or  televl,- 
slon  operating  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce; 

"(4)  the  term  'State'  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Blco,  and  any 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States; 

"(5)  the  term  'animal'  means  any  live  bird, 
or  any  live  dog  or  other  mammal,  except 
man;  and 

"(6)  the  conduct  by  any  person  of  any  ac- 
tivity prohibited  by  this  section  shall  not 
render  such  person  subject  to  the  other  sec- 
tions of  this  Act  as  a  dealer,  exhibitor,  or 
otherwise. 

"(g)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
supersede  or  otherwise  invalidate  any  such 
State,  local,  or  municipal  legislation  or  ordi- 
nance relating  to  animal  fighting  ventures 
except  in  case  of  a  direct  and  irreconcilable 
confiict  between  any  requirements  there- 
under and  this  Act  or  any  rule,  regulation,  or 
standard   hereiinder.". 

Sec.  16.  Section  23  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence  ":  Pro- 
vided, lliat  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
enforcement  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  provisions  of  section  26  of  this 
Act  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $100,000  for 
the  transition  quarter  ending  September  30, 
1976,  and  not  to  exceed  $400,000  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter". 

Sec.  17.  Section  14  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  in  the  first  sentence  after  the 
term  "standards"  the  phrase  "and  other  re- 
quirements". 

Sec.  18.  That  there  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  the  provisions  of  the  Animal  Welfare  Act 
Amendments  of  1876,  other  than  section  16, 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $100,000  for  the 
transition  quarter  ending  September  30, 
1976,  and  not  to  exceed  $600,000  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  Act  of  Augiist  24,  1966,  as  amend- 
ed, to  assure  the  humane  treatment  of  cer- 
tain animals,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  5808)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


OENERAL  LEAVE 


The  SPEAKER.  IsNtbere  objection  to 
the  request  ot  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

Tbere  was  no  objectkm. 

1 
AMENDINO  RAILROAt)  REVTTALIZA- 
TEON  AND  REGULATORY  REFORM 
ACT  OP  1976 

Mr.  STAGOERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  Joint  resolu- 
tion (SJ.  Res.  167)  to  amend  the  Rail- 
road Revltallzation  and  Regulatory  Re- 
form Act  of  1976,  and  ask  for  Its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Vhrginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S,J.  BXB.  167 

Beaolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
re»entattve$  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  612(m) 
of  the  BaUroad  Bevltalizatlon  and  Regula- 
tory Beform  Act  of  1976,  Public  Law  94-210, 
is  amended  by  strllclng  "(h)"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(1)"  and  by  striking  "(1)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(])". 

Sec.  a.  Section  209 (c)  (4)  of  the  Regional 
Ball  Beorganlzatlon  Act  of  1973  (45  U.S.C. 
719(c)  (4),  is  amended  by  striking  "Fehruary 
10,  1976"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Feb- 
ruary 17.  1976". 

Sec.  3.  Section  301(1)  of  the  Beglonal  Bail 
Beorganlzatlon  Act  of  1973  (46  U.S.C.  741 
(1) )  U  amended  by  striking  "in  his  ci^Mtclty 
as  a  director  of  the  Corporation"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "in  his  capacity  as  a  di- 
rector of  the  Association". 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
tiie  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


DESIGNATING  A  MEMBER  TO  READ 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON'S  PARE- 
WELL  ADDRESS  ON  MONDAY,  PEB- 
RUARY  16,  1976 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday, 
February  16,  1976,  George  Washington's 
Parewell  Address  may  be  read  by  a  Mem- 
ber to  be  designated  by  the  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  spe- 
cial order  agreed  to  today,  the  Chair 
designates  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Harris)  to  read  George  Washing- 
ton's Parewell  Address  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  approval  of  the  Journal  on 
February  16.  1976. 


Mr.  POLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record 
on  the  bill  just  passed. 


SELECmON  OF  MEMBERS  AS  OFFI- 
CIAL ADVISERS  TO  THE  U.S.  DELE- 
GATIONS  TO  INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCES,  lAKETlNGS,  AND 
NEGOTIATION  SESSIONS  RELAT- 
ING TO  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 
DURING  THE  2D  SESSION  OF  THE 
94TH  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  161(a),  title  I,  Public 


Law  93-618.  and  upon  recommendation 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Cranmlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  the  Spealcer  has  se- 
lected the  following  members  of  that 
committee,  to  be  accredited  by  the  Presi- 
dent, as  official  advisers  to  the  UJ3.  dele- 
gations to  intematitonal  conferences, 
meetings,  and  negotiation  sessions  relat- 
ing to  trade  agreements  during  the  2d 
session  of  the  94th  Congress:  The  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Karth),  the 
gentlonan  from  Michigan  (Mr.  VAiron 
Veen)  .  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
RosTENKowsKi) ,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Vander  Jagt),  and  the 
gentlonan  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Pren- 

ZEL). 


/ 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  CHAIR- 
MAN OP  CJOMMITTEE  ON  MER- 
CHANT MARINE  AND  FISHERIES- 
APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
BOARD  OP  VISITORS  TO  MER- 
CHANT MARINE  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Chairman/Df  the  Committee  on  Meixhant 
Marine  ai^id  Fisheries : 

Washington,  D.C. 

February  4, 1976. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  PubUc  Law 
301  of  the  78th  Congress,  I  have  f^ipolnted 
the  foUowlng  Members  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  to  serve  as 
Members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point,  New 
York. 

Thomas  N.  Downing,  of  Virginia 

Leo  C.  Zeferetti,  of  New  York 

Paul  N.  MoCloskey,  of  Calif opila. 

As  Chairman  of  the  CkMnmittee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  I  am  authorized 
to  serve  as  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors. 

Sincerely, 

liEONOB  K.  BULLITAir. 

Chtttrman. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  CHAIRMAN 
OP  (X)MMnTEE  ON  MERCHANT 
MARINE  AND  FISHERIES— AP- 
POINTMENT AS  MEMBERS  OP 
BOARD  OP  VISITORS  TO  COAST 
GUARD  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries : 

Washington,  D.C, 

February  4.  1976. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 

The    Speaker,    House    of    Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  section  199 
of  "nue  14  of  the  United  States  Code,  I  have 
i^pointed    the   foUowlng   Members    of    the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries to  serve  as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  at  New 
London,  Connecticut. 
Mario  Blaggi,  of  New  York. 
Ellgio  de  la  Garza,  of  Texas. 
Pierre  S.  du  Pont,  of  Delaware. 
As  Chairman  of  the  Conunlttee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  I  am  authorized 
to  serve  as  an  ez  officio  member  of  the  Bot^ 
of  Visitors.  / 

Sincerely, 

I20N0R  K.  Sttllivan, 

Chairman. 
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OUR  COUNTRY'S  ABILITY  TO  DEAL 
WITH  SOVIET  UNION  BEINO  UN- 
DERMINED 

(Mr.  LATTA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  Hoiose  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  Ohio's 
leading  newspapers,  the  Toledo  Blade, 
carried  an  editorial  on  yesterday,  Sun- 
day, February  8, 1976,  which  should  be  of 
interest  to  Members  of  this  House.  Es- 
pecially those  among  us  who  believe  they 
should  be  running  the  foreign  policy  of 
this  country.  The  editorial  is  captioned 
"Angola  Challenge  Should  Be  Met"  and 
reads  as  follows: 

There  Is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  Con- 
gress, by  refusing  to  sec  beyond  Its  knee- 
Jerk  oppostlon  to  Henry  Kissinger.  Is  seriously 
undermining  this  country's  ability  to  deal 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Both  President  Ford  and  the  secretary  of 
state  have  laid  that  fact  clearly  on  the  line 
in  protesting  the  congressional  cutoff  of  aid 
to  antl-Communlat  forces  In  Angola.  And 
'  Mr.  Kissinger  was  unassallably  right  when 
he  noted  In  a  speech  last  week  In  San  Fran- 
cisco that  Congress  had  set  "a  dangerous 
precedent"  by  denying  the  Administration 
the  tools  It  needs  to  restrain  Soviet  Interven- 
tion In  other  nations. 

It  Is  a  precedent  because,  as  the  secretary 
stated,  the  action  marks  the  first  time  the 
United  SUtes  has  failed  to  respond  to  Soviet 
military  moves  outside  the  Unmedlate  Rus- 
sian orbit.  It  thus  flies  In  the  face  of  a  cred- 
ible U.S.  policy  that  has  opposed  Soviet  ex- 
pansionism ever  since  the  end  of  World  War 
11. 

The  result  Is  that  such  shortsightedness 
not  only  takes  away  the  President's  flexi- 
bility in  dealing  with  such  situations  but 
also  encourages  further  adventures  by  the 
Kremlin  and  erodes  the  credibility  of  the 
United  States  In  the  eyes  of  Its  allies. 

How  much  Incentive  can  there  be  for  a 
country  to  resist  Communist  pressures  when 
there  Is  every  likelihood  that  the  American 
Congress  Is  going  to  refuse  aid  In  opposing 
them?  How  much  leadership  can  this  country 
exercise  as  the  No.  1  power  In  the  free  world 
when  It  Is  hamstrung  at  every  turn  by  Its 
own  legislators? 

Continued  congressional  bickering  with 
the  secretary  of  state  and  endless  preoccupa- 
tion with  fears  of  "another  Vietnam"  In  the 
Angolan  situation  can  no  longer  Justify  turn- 
ing a  blind  eye  to  the  dangers  of  Soviet  power 
plays.  Countering  Communist  troops^  and 
arms  with  weapons  and  financial  aid  Is  an 
entirely  reasonable  reaction  and  does  not 
constitute  the  deep  Involvement  that  char- 
acterized our  Vietnam  experience.  The  fact 
that  this  nation  did  finally  withdraw  from 
Vietnam  with  something  less  than  a  victory 
should  Inspire  a  determination  to  resist 
Soviet  pressures  in  Angola  to  make  It  crystal 
clear  that  we  are  not  going  to  be  pushed 
around  wUIy-nilly. 

It  Is  time.  In  short,  that  Congress  recog- 
nized Its  responsibilities  so  that.  In  the  words 
of  President  Ford's  State  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress, the  United  States  does  not  "lose  all 
capacity  to  respond"  to  international  chal- 
lenges. That,  not  Henry  Kissinger,  shoiild  be 
the  real  foreign-policy  Issue  now  on  Capitol 
Hill. 


V        LIFELINE  RATE  ACT  OP  1976 

fMr.  ALLEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  this 
morning  to  express  my  deep  appreciation 


for  the  great  number  of  Ittembers  who 
have  joined  with  me  in  sponsoring  the 
Lifeline  Rate  Act  of  1976,  which  I  intro- 
duced on  January  22. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  other  distin- 
guished colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  will  join  us  in  cosponsorlng  this  bill, 
to  provide  at  least  some  relief  to  resi- 
dential users  and  farmers  from  the  dis- 
criminatory rates  and  electric  bills  which 
they  are  receiving  in  all  50  States  from 
both  public  and  private  utilities. 

If  you  are  interested  In  being  identified 
as  a  cosponsor,  please  call  my  legisla- 
tive aide,  Bonn^  Cowan,  at  extension 
5-4311. 

Among  the  sponsors,  which  number  44, 
are  included  the  leaders  in  this  body  and 
other  influential  Members,  as  included 
In  the  following  list: 

John  J.  McPall  (Calif.)  Democratic  Ma- 
jority Whip;  Chairman  of  the  Transporta- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Phillip  Burton  (Calif.)  Chairman  of  the 
House  Democratic  Caucus;  Chairman  of  the 
Territorial  and  Insular  Subcommittee  of  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Committee. 

Harley  O.  Staggers  (W.  Va.)  Chairman  of 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee (to  whom  the  bill  has  been  referred). 

Henry  S.  Reiiss  (Wise.)  Chairman  of  the 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing  Committee. 

Wayne  L.  Hays  (Ohio)  Chairman  of  the 
House  Administration  Conunlttee;  Chairman 
of  the  International  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  International  Relations  Com- 
mittee; Chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Congressional  Committee. 

Joe  L.  Evins  (Tn.)  Chairman  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee:  Chairman  of  the  Pub- 
tic  Works  Subcommittee  of  the  Appropria- 
tipns  Committee;  Dean  of  the  Tennessee 
Delegation. 

Leonor  K.  Sullivan  (Mo.)  Chairman  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee. 

Richard  L.  Ottlnger  (N.Y.)  Chairman  of 
the  Environmental  Study  Conference. 

Ed  Jones  (Tn.)  Chairman  of  the  Parking 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Administration 
Committee:  Chairman  of  the  Dairy  and 
Poultry  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Agri- 
culture Conunlttee. 

John  Conyers,  Jr.  (Mich.)  Chairman  of  the 
Crime  Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

Ken  Hechler  (W.  Va.)  Chairman  of  the 
Energy  Rsearch,  Development,  and  Demon- 
stration (FossU  Fuels)  Subcommittee  of  the 
Science  and  Technology  Committee. 

Charles  Rose  (N.C.)  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
puter Subcommittee  of  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Conmiittee. 

Walter  B.  Jones  (N.C.)  Chairman  of  the 
Tobacco  Subcommittee  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee. 

Charles  Wilson  (Texas)  Chairman  of  the 
Postal  Facilities,  Mail,  and  Labor  Manage- 
ment Subcommittee  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee. 

Edward  R.  Roybal  (Calif.)  Chairman  of  the 
Housing  and  Consumer  Interests  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging. 

Frank  Thompson,  Jr.  (NJ.)  Chairman  of 
the  Labor-Management  Relations  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee; Chairman  of  the  Accounts  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Administration  Committee. 

Robert  H.  Mollohan  (W.  Va.)  Chairman 
of  the  Paper  Conservation  Subcommittee  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee. 

Ronald  V.  Dellxims  (Calif.)  Chairman  of 
the  Education,  Labor  and  Social  Services 
Subcommittee  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Conunlttee. 

Robert  A.  Rose  (NJ.)  Chairmao  of  the 
Economic  Development  Subcommittee  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  Committee. 

Patsy  T.  Mink  (HawaU)  Chairman  of  the 


Mines  and  Mining  Subcommittee  of  Interior 
and  Insiilar  Affairs  Committee. 

Harold  E.  Ford  (Tenn.) . 

John  Burton  (Calif.). 

Wilbur  Mills  (Ark.). 

Joe  Moakley  (Mass.). 

Bob  Edgar  (Pa.). 

WUUam  Lehman  (Fla.) . 

Andrew  Young  (Oa.). 

Henry  Helstoski  (N.J.). 

James  Weaver  (Oreg.) . 

Parren  J.  MltcheU  (Md.). 

Herman  BadUIo  (N.Y.). 

Edward  P.  Beard  (R.I.) . 

Fortney  H.  (Pete)   Stark  (Calif.). 

Norman  D' Amours  (N.H.). 

Edward  I.  Koch  (N.Y.). 

Ronald  L.  MotU  (Ohio) . 

Floyd  J.  Plthlan  (N.J.) . 

Henry  A.  Waxman  (Calif.) . 

Shirley  Chlsholm  (N.Y.). 

Christopher  J.  Dodd  (Conn.). 

Donald  W.  Riegle.  Jr.  (Mich.). 

James  S.  Scheuer  (N.Y.). 

Gladys  Noon  Spellman   (Md.). 


UPCOMING  RETIREMENT  OP  HON. 
ROBERT  E.  JONES,  JR. 

(Mr.  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  the 
well  of  this  House  this  morning  with 
mixed  emotions  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Members  to  the  annoimcement  this 
morning  of  the  retirement  of  the  dean 
of  the  Alabama  delegation,  the  Honor- 
able Robert  E.  Jones  from  Scottsboro, 
Ala. 

I  say  with  mixed  emotions,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, because  I  am  aware  of  the  tremendous 
record  the  Congressman  has  made  here 
In  the  30  years  that  he  has  represented 
his  district,  his  State,  and  his  Nation.  He 
Is  known  and  recognized  sis  Mr.  TVA. 

I  am  pleased,  however,  that  he  and 
Cairlstine  will  be  going  back  to  northern 
Alabama  to  enjoy  their  retirement  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  might  Include  the  release  from 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  which 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Jones)  so  ably  chairs,  together  with  the 
release  that  has  come  from  his  own 
office.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  material  follows: 

Repkksentativx  Bob  Jonxs,  Democrat  or 

AUWAMA 

Congressman  Robert  B.  Jones  today  made 
known  his  decision  to  retire  from  Congress  at 
the  end  of  this  session. 

In  not  seeking  re-election,  Jones — the 
senior  Congressman  from  Alabama  and 
Chairman  of  the  Public  Works  ti  Transpor- 
tation Committee— ends  a  30  year  career  in 
the  House. 

In  a  statement  to  the  people  of  the  5tb 
District,  Representative  Jones  said : 

"The  three  (3)  decades  that  I  have  spent 
in  Congress  have  been  demanding  years.  Since 
the  day  you  first  honored  me  with  your 
trust,  I  have  devoted  all  my  time  and  energy 
to  the  duties  of  the  office.  I  have  had  no  other 
Interest  or  occupation.  There  have  been  many 
pleasant  experiences,  many  significant  leg- 
islative battles,  emd  every  day  has  brought 
its  rewards.  But,  after  a  tenure  of  thirty  (30) 
years,  I  feel  now  that  I  have  earned  the  right 
to  go  home  again  smd  enjoy  the  years  ahead 
at  a  slower  pace. 
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"The  investment  of  our  pec^le  In  keeping 
me  here  for  16  terms  has  been  a  constant  re- 
minder of  their  high  expectation  of  me. 
Through  the  years  this  has  been  paramount 
In  my  thoughts. 

"To  the  people  of  my  home  town  and 
home  county  and  to  friends  throughout  the 
District,  I  will  always  tenA  a  deep  sense  of 
gratitude  for  the  splendid  support  and  en- 
couragement given  me.  Your  faith  in  me— 
the  generous  manifestations  of  your  friend- 
ship, the  association  with  the  fine  people  of 
our  area — all  have  been  an  Inspiration. 

"Even  though  I  take  leave  of  the  office 
January  1977,  my  appreciation  and  thanks 
will  be  everlasting.  Public  Issues  will  always 
be  matters  of  prime  concern  though  I  never 
again  will  be  a  candidate  for  public  office. 

"In  the  days  ahead,  I  hope  to  see  many  of 
you  and  again  personally  thank  you  for 
giving  me  the  high  honor  and  privilege  of 
serving  you  and  otir  Country." 

CoMMrrTEE  ON  Public  Wosks  and  T^ans- 

POKTATION 

Chairman  Robert  E.  Jones  of  the  House 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion annoimced  today  that  he  is  retiring  fttxn 
Congress  Ht  the  end  of  this  session,  dosing 
out  30  years  of  service  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  Alabama  Democrat  is  now  serving  his 
16th  consecutive  term  of  office,  and  no 
challengers  had  announced  against  him  at 
the  time  of  his  retirement  announcement. 
No  other  Member  from  Alabama  has  served 
longer  in  the  House. 

"The  three  decades  that  I  have  spent  in 
Congress  have  been  demanding  years,"  he 
said.  "Since  the  day  my  fellow-citizens  of 
Alabama's  5th  District  first  honored  me  with 
their  trust,  I  have  devoted  all  my  time  and 
energies  to  the  duties  of  this  office.  I  have 
bad  no  other  interest  or  occupation." 

"There  have  been  many  pleasant  experi- 
ences, many  significant  legislative  battles, 
and  every  day  has  brought  its  rewards.  But, 
after  a  tenure  of  30  years,  I  feel  now  that  I 
have  earned  the  right  to  go  home  again  and 
enjoy  the  years  ahead  at  a  slower  pace." 

Congressman  Jones,  whose  home  is  in 
Scottsboro,  Ala.,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama.  He  was  elected  Judge 
of  the  Jackson  County  Court  In  1940,  served 
in  the  United  States  Navy  during  World 
War  U,  and  was  first  elected  to  Congress  In 
1946.  He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Christine 
Francis,  have  one  son,  Robert  E.  Jones,  m. 

During  his  long  career  in  Congress,  Rep. 
Jones  shaped  hundreds  of  bill  into  public 
laws.  In  1969,  he  was  the  principal  architect 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  self- 
financing  legislation  which  enabled  the 
agency  to  provide  energy  resources  to  indus- 
trialize the  Tennessee  Valley;  be  was  author 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  in  1965;  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  Act;  the  Public  Buildings  Act 
of  1959,  which  is  the  foimdatlon  of  the  gov- 
ernment's present  office  building  program; 
House-Senate  conference  Chairman  for  the 
landmark  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of 
1972;  a  major  force  in  the  enactment  of  the 
Interstate  Highway  Program  in  1956;  and  a 
principal  drafter  of  water  resources,  high- 
way and  economic  development  legislation 
from  the  Public  Works  Committee  for  more 
than  a  decade. 

During  the  past  12  months  be  authored 
and  guided  to  approval  in  the  House  legisla- 
tion authorizing  $36  billion  In  a  wide  range 
of  public  works  activities. 


SUPREME  COURT  DECISION  INVITES 
CHANGE  IN  CAMPAIGN  SPENDING 
REGULATIONS 

The    SPEAKER   pro    tempore.    (Mr. 
Patterson    of    Callfomia).    Under    a 


previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Pzysek)  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  today,  because  I  felt 
the  issue  that  was  before  us  in  the  Con- 
gress now  and  before  the  country  is  of 
vital  importance.  For  approximately  the 
last  4  hours  we  have  been  discussing 
humane  treatment  for  animals  and  birds, 
and  I  liave  very  definitely  supported  this 
legislation.  It  seems  to  me  that  at  this 
time  we  should  take  a  very  few  minutes 
and  discuss  some  ideas  about  humane 
treatment  for  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  for  those  who  wish  to  become 
Monbers  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  on  the  basis 
that  they  have  received  very  inhumane 
treatment  as  the  result  of  a  recent  Su- 


maxlmimi  of  $500,000,  all  of  which  would 
have  to  stay  within  the  nia.yimimi  limits 
set  luder  the  1974  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  this  were  to  be  the  rule. 
It  would  at  least  give  those  candidates 
without  great  wealth  the  opportunity  of 
competing,  at  least  tn  some  degree  of 
fairness,  with  the  extremely  wealthy 
candidate  who  has  no  limitations  what- 
soever. 

That  is  basically  what  I  am  offering 
to  the  Congress  in  the  form  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  think  it  is  vitally  important  that 
we  do  not  allow  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion to  stand  with  no  changes.  If  It 
does,  I  feel  it  would  be  a  blow  to  our 
democratic  process  that  would  be  just 
devastating. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 


preme  Court  decision.  >'->f rom NewYork. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Supreme  Coifrt    J,  Mr-  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
decision  dealing  with  the  campaign  regu-  /*®  *o  congratulate  the  gentleman  on 
latlons  that  we  enacted  in  1974  could,  I  '^^  taking  of  this  special  order, 
believe,  very  well  prove  to  be  one  of  the        ^  **"°^  **  ^  absolutely  essential  to  re- 
most  telling  blows  against  the  demo-     storing  public  confidence  in  our  demo- 


cratic process  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  delivered. 

Basically,  what  has  happened  is  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  stated  that  an 
Individual  of  wealth  can  expend  what- 
ever amount  of  money  he  or  she  wishes 
in  seeking  election  or  reelection,  with  no 
Umit  placed  on  how  much  money  can  be 
spent  and  no  limit  placed  on  how  much 
money  he  can  put  into  his  own  campaign. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  interesting  that  in 
this  decision,  in  which  they  removed  the 
limits,  they  still  left  the  limits  on  for  in- 
dividuals of,  let  us  say,  not  any  particu- 
lar wealth  who  have  to  go  to  the  public 
and  ask  for  its  support,  because  that  per- 
son is  limited  to  contributions  of  $1,000 
from  any  Individuals.  It  seems  totally  in- 
consistent to  me  that  we  should  say  to 
the  individual  without  money,  "You  can 
go  out  and  solicit  fimds,  but  the  maxi- 
mum you  can  take  is  $1,000,"  and  then 
we  say  to  the  individual  with  money. 
"You  can  spend  whatever  you  want  to 
spend." 

I  think  that  strikes  at  the  very  heart 
of  our  democratic  system,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  in  the  Congress  should  take 
some  very  definite  steps  to  do  something 
about  it. 

One  of  the  steps  that  I  am  suggesting 
we  take  is  based  on  a  piece  of  legislation 
that  I  have  introduced  today,  and  I  know 
there  are  other  bills  on  this  subject  that 
will  be  introduced.  What  I  am  suggesting 
Is  that  we  set  up  a  system  whereby  a 
Member  or  a  candidate  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  can  raise  $35,000,  with 
no  contribution  in  excess  of  $250  counted, 
and  once  he  has  raised  that  he  will  be 
entitled  to  matching  funds  of  $35,000. 
The  only  condition  for  this  is  if  he  will 
volimtarily  agree  to  abide  by  the  regula- 
tions established  in  the  1974  campaign 
expenditures  legislation. 

The  same  thing  would  hold  true  for  tbe 
Senate.  The  only  difference  would  be  In 
the  amoimts.  If  a  candidate  for  the 
Senate  would  agree  to  these  regulations, 
then  when  he  raised  $100,000,  with 
nothing  more  than  $250  to  be  counted  In 
the  matching  funds,  then  he  or  she  would 
be  eligible  for  matching  funds  iq>  to  a 


cratic  system  that  we  move  to  take  the 
imtoward  influence  of  money  from  spe- 
cial Interests  or  from  wealthy  Individuals 
out  of  the  political  system. 

As  one  who  has  spent  a  considerable 
amount  of  his  own  and  his  family's  re- 
sources on  this  business,  I  think  It  is  very, 
very  unfortunate.  I  think  it  is  a  demand 
which  should  not  be  placed  on  any  in- 
dividual, and  I  do  not  think  that  any 
individual  ought  to  be  given  that  kind 
of  advantage. 

Running  for  public  oflBce  is  part  of 
the  public  fimctlon,  and  It  ought  to  be 
financed  basically  from  public  funds, 
with  some  barrier,  as  the  gentleman  has 
in  his  legislation,  requiring  the  candidate 
to  show  widespread  support  to  demon- 
strate the  legitimacy  of  the  candidacy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  this  Is  a  first  step 
in  the  right  direction,  although  I  myself 
feel  that  the  whole  business  of  having  to 
raise  large  sums  of  money  from  various 
Interests,  even  if  they  are  just  $250  blocks, 
does  raise  problems  of  conflict  of  Interest 
inevitably,  because  the  people  who  give 
those  large  sums  of  money  can  expect 
and  do  expect  that  the  recipient  Is  going 
to  pay  more  heed  at  least  to  than  than 
he  is  to  the  general  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  gentleman  f  rcun  New  York 
(Mr.  Peyser)  can  get  a  hearing  and  can 
move  forward,  and  that  we  can  vtotk.  to- 
ward the  day  when  candidates  for  Con- 
gress or  Members  of  Congress  do  not 
have  to  raise  substantial  funds  at  all  in 
order  to  be  able  to  run  for  ofiSce,  and 
that  It  will  be  handled  through  public 
financing  entirely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man for  calling  attention  to  this  prob- 
lon,  and  I  do  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
act  expeditiously  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
whether  the  gentleman  woidd  tell  us 
what  effect  the  proposal  would  have  on  a 
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person,  not  a  candidate,  who  Is  willing  to 
spend  money  on  a  publicly  financed  can- 
didate under  his  proposal. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  take  it  that  the  gentle- 
man is  questioning  the  right  of  the  indl- 
vidiml  to  spend  money  without  the  can- 
didate's consent;  is  that  the  question? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Without  the  candidate's 
knowledge. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Knowledge  or  consent? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Knowledge  or  consent. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  think  this  is  allowable 
under  the  Supreme  Court  decision  now, 
so  that,  in  effect,  as  I  understand  it.  If 
one  wanted  to  spend  money  for  me  on 
my  campaign,  without  any  knowledge  on 
my  part  or  without  any  connection  with 
me,  he  could  then  spend  money,  unlim- 
ited money,  in  support  of.  let  us  say,  run- 
ning a  newspaper  ad  that  may  cost  $8,000. 
He  could  do  that  under  the  present  regu- 
lations as  they  have  now  been  set  down 
by  the  Sxipreme  Court. 

I  am  opposed  to  that. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Yes;  but  the  gentleman 
realizes,  I  am  sure,  that  there  is  no  way 
by  which  he  can.  through  legislation, 
limit  the  right  of  a  person  to  help  his 
friend;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  My  understanding  is 
that  we  would  limit  that  right  under  the 
1974  regulations. 

Under  the  1974  bill  we  said  that  an 
individual  could  not  do  that.  Following 
the  same  analogy,  if  one  was  to  spend 
money  for  me,  under  the  1974  legislation. 
as  I  understand  it,  whether  I  had  given 
him  permission  or  not.  that  would  be 
counted  in  my  total  sum  spent  in  that 
campaign. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  The  limitations  on  what 
I  can  do.  however,  to  express  myself  per- 
sonally outside  of  the  campaign  effort 
have  been  knocked  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court;  have  they  not? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  ITie  gentleman  is  right. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Therefore,  one  is  getting 
Involved  in  a  publicly  financed  campaign 
if  he  has  rich  friends  who  go  off  on  their 
own.  Then  the  wealthy  will  still  come 
out  pretty  well;  will  they  not? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  No.  I  think  the  situation 
I  am  describing  Is  this:  If  the  gentleman 
or  I,  let  us  say,  were  to  accept  the  restric- 
tions set  forth  under  the  1974  regulation 
vountarlly.  either  of  us  would  then  be  eli- 
gible for  public  financing. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Right,  but  there  is  no 
way  we  could  make  that  deal  by  which 
we  would  bind  our  friends. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  We  would  have  to  bind 
our  friends  on  the  same  basis  because 
under  the  1974  bill,  if  one  agreed  to  sup- 
port it,  my  imderstanding  is  that  if  a 
friend  contributed  money  by  bu3dng  an 
ad  for  the  candidate,  that  would  count 
In  the  total  expenditure. 

Is  my  understanding  not  correct  there? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Not  if  it  is  within  your 
knowledge. 

Mr.  OTTINQER.  As  f  ar| 
Court  decision.  I  think  it 
nate  because  I  think  It  pi 
loophole. 

i   Mr.  BUTLER.  That  Is 
|i  loophole. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  It  provides  a  major 
loophole  which  they  have  \  permitted  to 
stand    because    the    $1,000    limitation 
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very  imf  ortu- 
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really  did  not  mean  anything  If  your 
friends  can  go  in. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  imderstand  what  the 
Supreme  Court  has  done:  it  has  said  they 
can  run  10  full  page  ads;  It  does  not 
coimt  In  any  way  as  long  as  they  have 
not  asked  you  to  do  it.  I  think  that  Is 
terrible,  because  it  means  that  it  takes 
an  individual  of  wealth  to  go  out  and 
support  somebody  by  running  ad  after 
ad  and  buying  television  time.  I  think 
that  is  very  much  against  oiu-  whole  sys- 
tem. I  Just  do  not  comprehend  It. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  But  It  is  a  disability  that 
will  accompany  public  financing  of  con- 
gressional elections,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  agree  It  Is  a  difficulty 
but  it  seems  to  me  we  have  to  find  a  way 
of  working  aroimd  that,  because  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  can  see  the  Inherent 
problem  of  what  this  comes  out  to,  and 
it  seems  to  me  it  is  trying  to  ruin  our 
democratic  system.  It  seems  to  me  we 
have  just  taken  a  major  st^  backward 
and  I  think  this  is  wrong. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  The  gentleman  will 
agree  that  the  proposal  we  have  made  is 
one  that  will  require  some  action  in  the 
Congress  and  some  little  time.  So  pend- 
ing our  debate,  consideration  and  delib- 
eration on  this  matter  who  will  enforce 
the  existing  legislation,  the  legislation 
that  remains  after  the  Supreme  Court 
has  gotten  through  with  it? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Unless  the  Congress 
acts  I  believe  within  30  days  of  their  de- 
cision there  will  be  no  Federal  Ellectlon 
Commission  to  act  at  all.  there  will  be 
nothing. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Then  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  will  agree  that  it  is  im- 
portant we  get  on  with  the  business  of 
reconstituting  that  Commission  before 
we  get  on  with  the  realities  of  financial 
responsibility,  and  the  like. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
we  should  in  any  way  effect  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  that  Commission. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Ml-.  PEYSER.  But  that  does  not  mean 
I  accept  that,  all  that  it  means  is  that  ^e 
have  got  to  live  with  it  for  the  moment, 
but  if  we  are  Interested  in  keeping  our 
democratic  form  of  government,  I  believe 
they  have  really  compounded  the  issue. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Si>eaker.  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  that  we  ought  to  take  as  a 
first  priority  the  reconstltution  of  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  so  that  the 
existing  law  can  be  carried  on. 

The  most  important  thing  in  this  cam- 
paign reform  is  to  see  to  It  that  the  can- 
didates do  not  have  to  take  any  more 
time  to  collect  money  from  the  people 
In  order  to  get  their  word  across,  when 
they  have  an  adequate  amount  from  pub- 
lic fljianclng,  and  when  they  do  I  think 
they  should  be  able  to  do  It.  We  should  be 
able  to  do  that  without  having  people 
finance  ads  that  we  do  not  know  any- 
thing about.  I  think  that  the  way  It  is 
Is  unfortimate  and  that  It  Is  a  matter  of 
concern.  I  hope  we  can  devise  6ome 
method  to  do  this  and  that  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  still  Intends  some  control 


on  the  ability  of  money  to  talk  louder 
than  people  can  talk.  I  think  it  Is  more 
important  to  see  to  that  in  terms  of  our 
means  of  commimicatlons  In  public.  If 
we  had  a  limitation  this  would  be  really 
of  importance  in  resolving  this  very  vex- 
atious problem. 

I  do  not  think  It  Is  inconsistent  at  all 
with  the  concerns  expressed  by  oiu:  col- 
league. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  colleague.  Representa- 
tive Peyser,  for  obtaining  this  special  or- 
der today  for  the  piu-pose  of  discussing 
the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  on  the 
Federal  campaign  law. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  Congress  act 
within  the  30-day  grace  period  provided 
In  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  decision.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  which  would 
amend  the  Federal  elections  law  to  pro- 
vide for  appointment  of  the  Commission- 
ers by  the  President,  thereby  effectively 
complying  with  the  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ing. I  know  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
have  sponsored  similar  bills,  and  I  want 
to  urge  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee to  report  out  amending  legislation 
within  the  next  few  days.  The  American 
people  will  judge  by  our  actions  whether 
the  Congress  is  truly  in  favor  of  strong 
campaign  reform.  We  should  leave  no 
doubt  In  their  minds. 

While  the  committee  may  wish  to 
study  further  the  limits  on  spending,  and 
the  so-called  "voluntary  activities  with- 
out consultation"  provision,  I  think  we 
can  agree  on  one  basic  precept:  the  sep- 
aration of  powers  principle  Inherent  in 
the  Constitution  forbids  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  enf orcbig  the  law. 
This  duty  Is  strictly  granted  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch;  accordingly,  the  power 
for  appointment  of  Federal  Election 
Comnilssloners  clearly  belongs  to  the 
President.  The  Supreme  Court  carefully 
and  correctly  reafBrmed  Uils  principle, 
and  I  believe  the  Congress  should  ad- 
here to  the  Court's  ruling. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  Join  in  tibia 
effort. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  with 
my  colleague.  Peter  Peyser,  and  others 
who  have  Introduced  legislation  to  aonend 
the  Federal  Campaign  Reform  Act  of 
1971  so  as  to  make  It  conform  to  the  re- 
quirements in  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  which  found  the  appoint- 
ment process  for  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission members  to  be  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution.  There  are  a  number 
of  bills  that  have  been  submitted  to  cor- 
rect this  defect,  and  I  sun  a  cosiponsor  of 
HJl.  11736  Introduced  by  my  colleagues 
Abner  MncvA  and  Bill  Fremzel,  which 
is  similar  to  the  Peyser  bill  and  which 
will  serve  the  same  goal  In  that  respect 

When  I  served  on  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee  in  the  93d  Congress. 
I  supported  inclusion  of  public  financ- 
ing for  congressional  candidates  as 
well  as  for  Presidential  and  Vice-Presi- 
dential candidates.  And  I  support  that 
concept  now. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  the  Issue  of  campaign  reform  is 
squarely  before  the  Congress.  We  have 
our  work  cut  out  for  us. 

We  must  reconstitute  the  Federal  Elec- 
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tion  Commission  as  a  near-term  first 
step.  Iliere  are  several  rec(»mnendattons 
pending.  I  favor  making  the  Commis- 
sioners appointees  of  the  President,  sub- 
ject to  Senate  confirmation,  with  as 
much  Independence  as  Is  possible  to  cre- 
ate for  them. 

Congress  shoUld  act  quickly  on  this 
legislation  so  what  remains  of  the  act 
can  be  enforced. 

We  must,  in  the  long  term,  face  the 
impleasant  fact  that  our  efforts  to  regu- 
late congressional  campaign  spending 
have  not  met  the  constitutional  test.  So. 
time  has  finally  come  to  take  a  serious 
look  at  public  financing  for  House  and 
Senate  races. 

This  proposal  Is  thorny  and  fraught 
with  anticipated  and  unanticipated 
problems.  But.  we  cannot  afford  to  back- 
slide to  the  "old"  system  where  cam- 
paigns are  won  or  lost,  depending  upon 
the  presence  or  absence  of  big  money. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  sponsoring  this  special  order.  It 
provides  an  appropriate  forum  for  the 
discussion  of  this  many-faceted  matter. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  my  special 
order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yoi^? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO  PROTECT  THE  LIVES  OP  INTEL- 
LIGENCE  EMPLOYEES  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
bill  (HH.  11365)  I  Introduced  in  this 
session  was  designed  to  protect  the  lives 
of  Intelligence  employees  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  prompted  by  the  tragic 
murder  of  Richard  Welch,  a  CIA  em- 
ployee, during  Christmas  week  In  Athens, 
Greece.  Many  of  us  were  shocked  and 
dismayed  to  learn  that  Welch's  muirder 
may  have  been  caused  by  his  having  been 
publicly  Identified  as  an  employee  of  the 
CIA. 

In  researching  whether  there  was  any 
law  providing  for  criminal  penalties 
against  anyone  blowing  the  cover  of 
people  engaged  in  intelligence  work  for 
the  United  States,  I  was  advised  that 
there  was  none,  even  though  we  do  have 
laws  on  the  books  with  criminal  pen- 
alties prohibiting  the  premature  disclos- 
ure of  crop  estimates,  the  names  of  bor- 
rowers from  the  Federal  Land  Bank,  tax 
return  Information  and  the  questions  on 
a  civil  service  examination.  My  office  im- 
mediately got  in  touch  with  the  then 
Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  William  Colby,  to  determine 
whether  he  had  a  similar  concern. 

We  also  Inquired  whether  there  were 
any  other  Incidents  similar  to  the  Welch 
case,  which  had  not  heretofore  been 


publicly  revealed  and  if  so,  could  they 
be  declassified. 

Late  last  montti  we  received  Informa- 
tion from  Acting  CIA  Director  Lt.  Gen. 
Vernon  A.  Walters  in  response  to  our 
request.  To  me,  this  information  bolsters 
our  case  for  the  enactment  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  intelligence  Is  a  vital  na- 
tional asset,  but  it  does  not  generate 
itself.  Intelligence  sources  and  methods 
are  painstakingly  acquired  and  devel- 
oped, often  at  high  cost.  It  has  taken 
28  years  for  us  Americans  to  build  up 
the  best  foreign  intelligence  organiza- 
tion in  the  world.  I  have  taken  this  spe- 
cial order  as  one  who  is  concerned  that 
the  ssrstematic  exposure  of  our  country's 
intelligence  secrets  Is  doing  grave  harm 
to  our  Nation's  Intelligence  structure. 

I  think  Senator  Mansfield's  remark 
the  other  day  that  the  Intelligence  func- 
tion is  a  cornerstone  to  national  survival 
was  well  put.  While  I  am  very  concerned 
about  the  general  problem  of  protecting 
our  country's  Intelligence  sources  and 
methods,  today  I  would  like  to  address 
the  most  pressing  and  acute  aspect  of 
this  problem;  namely,  protecting  the 
lives  and  safety  of  the  people  engaged 
in  n.S.  intelligence  activities;  this  is  the 
subject  of  my  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  some  cases  Identtfsring 
and  exposing  American  Intelligence  per- 
sonnel who  are  under  cover  Is  fingering 
them  for  murder.  At  this  moment  there 
are  groups  within  the  United  States 
literally  vying  with  each  other  to  dis- 
cover and  publish  the  identities  of 
American  ^telligence  officers  and 
agents,  and  there  are  no  laws  to  stop 
them.  The  brutal  slaying  of  Richard 
Welch  has  not  deterred  them;  If  any- 
thing It  has  encouraged  them. 

American  Intelligence  personnel  make 
attractive  targets  for  the  extremist 
groups  and  terrorist  organizations  that 
Infest  the  modem  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  should 
know  that  the  attack  on  Richard  Welch 
was  not  an  isolated  case.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  there  have  been  other  Incidents.  For 
example,  very  recently,  in  an  area  of  the 
world  in  which  a  number  of  terrorist 
groups  have  been  active,  an  American 
embassy  official  was  identified  by  a  local 
Journalist  as  a  CIA  officer.  The  Journal- 
ist's identification  may  have  stemmed 
from  an  expose  of  the  CIA.  It  is  unim- 
portant whether  that  embassy  official  ac- 
tually was  or  was  not  a  CIA  officer.  The 
fact  that  he  was  alleged  to  be  a  CIA  of- 
ficer led  to  his  being  marked  for  assassi- 
nation by  a  terrorist  squad.  The  terrorist 
staked  out  an  ambush.  The  American  of- 
ficer was  not  entrapped  in  the  ambush; 
however,  a  local  citizen  was  slain.  It  was 
a  close  call. 

While  I  cannot  discuss  f iirthw  details, 
I  can  tell  you  that  other  alarming  re- 
ports have  come  to  my  attention  con- 
cerning plots  and  threats  on  the  lives  of 
people  who  have  been  identified  as  in- 
telligoice  personnel.  Nor  have  the  fami- 
lies of  those  pinpointed  been  spared. 
Families  of  some  of  those  identified  have 
received  numerous  and  graphic  threats. 
There  have  been  bombing  attempts.  In 
one  coimtry  the  local  authorities  found 
an  extremist  with  photographs  of  the 


little  children  of  one  of  the  men  Iden- 
tified. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  many,  if 
not  most,  of  thoee  labeled  as  CIA  people 
are  not  in  fact  affiliated  with  CIA.  And 
yet  when  some  group  identifies  them  as 
CIA  personnel,  they  and  their  families 
become  siibject  to  the  dangers  and 
threats  that  intelligence  personnel  are 
now  facing. 

It  is  true  that  the  main  threat  to  our 
intelligence  pe(^e  comes  from  terrorist 
groups  and  extreme  political  parties. 
However,  the  Conmumist  intelligence 
services  have  not  shrunk  from  vlolepce. 
kidnaping,  uid  assassination  to  further 
their  goals.  Indeed,  they  have  units  spe- 
cializing in  these  methods.  In  the  Soviet 
Intelligence  service,  the  KOB,  the  groia> 
that  specializes  in  violence,  kidnaping, 
and  assassination  is  the  ultrasecret  "De- 
partment V."  Those  in  "Department  V" 
gruesomely  refer  to  their  assignments  as 
"wet  Jobs."  We  have  all  heard  firsthand 
accounts  of  the  KOB  using  these  tech- 
niques against  domestic  dissidents.  How- 
ever, you  should  know  that  "Department 
V"  has  used  violence,  kidnaping,  and 
assassination  all  over  the  world. 

I  d6  not  know  If  Communist  intelli- 
gence services  have  used  such  methods 
against  American  Intelligence  people. 
That  Is  not  my  point.  Nor  can  I  prove 
an  absolute  cause  and  effect  relationship 
between  the  exposures  of  CIA  people  and 
the  recent  threats  and  attacks  against 
them  by  extremists.  That  is  not  my  point 
either,  although  I  personaUy  think  that 
it  is  a  fair  assmnption  that  the  exposures 
brought  on  the  threats  and  attacks.  My 
point  is  that  in  a  world  where  there  are 
ruthless  adversaries  and  terrorist  groups, 
it  is  foolhardy  in  the  extreme  to  perxolt 
public  identification  of  American  Intelli- 
gence p)ersonnel  who  are  under  cover. 

We  must  realize  that  there  are  ugly 
back  alleys  in  the  world.  Vigilance  re- 
quires that  we  send  dedicated  men  and 
women  into  these  hostile  places.  Because 
of  our  legal  and  moral  traditions  we  have 
placed  restrictions  on  these  men  and 
women  before  sending  them  forth. 

Usually  the  only  thing  going  for  them— 
the  only  protection  we  can  extend  to 
than — is  their  cover,  their  anonymity. 
Groups  here  in  the  United  States  whose 
stated  purpose  is  to  destroy  our  coimtry's 
Intelligence  agencies  are  now  methodi- 
cally exposing  our  intelligence  officers. 

I  cannot  believe  that  Congress  will  sit 
safely  here  in  Washington,  smugly  ex- 
ploiting the  Intelligence  Information 
which  these  men  and  women  provide  It, 
and  not  lift  a  finger  to  protect  them  or 
their  families.  This  would  be  a  grotesque 
spectacle.  But  It  Is  the  spectacle  which 
is  taking  shape  right  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  date  43  Members  have 
Joined  me  in  cosponsoring  legislation 
making  it  a  crime  to  Identify  American 
intelligence  personnel  operating  imder 
cover.  As  I  mentioned  earlier  in  my  re- 
marks the  Congress  has  enacted  crimi- 
nal sanctions  to  protect  the  questions  on 
civil  service  exam.  Congress  has  made 
it  a  crime  to  disclose  the  names  of  bank 
borrowers  from  the  land  bank.  But  it  is 
not  a  crime  to  finger  an  American  intel- 
ligence employee  for  possible  murder. 
Congress  has  passed  no  law  to  protect 
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the  lives  of  the  men  and  women  it  is 
sending  overseas  and  into  hostile' parts 
of  the  world  to  gather  intelligence.  Sure- 
ly, those  who  have  helped  and  will  con- 
tinue to  help  this  country  avert  a  nuclear 
war  are  fitting  candidates  for  equal 
treatment  with  the  names  of  bank 
borrowers. 

The  l^lslation  I  have  introduced  is  a 
reasonable  and  workable  approach  to 
this  problem.  It  does  not  impose  a  prior 
restraint  on  publishing,  and  thus  should 
not  raise  serious  first  amendment  objec- 
tions. But  it  does  set  tough  criminal  pen- 
alties, including  a  prison  sentence  of  up 
to  10  years,  for  identifying  intelligence 
persormel. 

I  hope  these  remarks  will  show  that  it 
is  folly  to  delay  action  on  this  bill:  We 
cannot  wait  for  the  next  assassination 
attempt.  Therefore,  I  urge  the  members 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  hold  hear- 
ings immediately,  and  report  a  bill  to  the 
floor.  Congress  should  act  swiftly  or  we 
surely  will  be  taking  an  unconscionable 
gamble. 

In  the  outer  hallway  of  the  headquar- 
ters building  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  in  Langley,  Va.,  they  have  rows 
of  stars,  each  star  representing  an  intel- 
ligence officer  who  has  given  his  life  in 
line  of  duty.  Right  now  they  are  placing 
another  one  there  for  Richard  Welch.  It 
will  not  be  the  last  one.  But  I  hope  that 
when  the  next  star  is  chiseled  on  that 
marble  wall,  we  in  Congress  can  say  at 
that  time  that  we  did  our  best  to  protect 
our  fellow  citizens. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  leg- 
islation which  the  gentleman  from  D- 
llnois  has  introduced,  because  we  are 
talking  about  the  security  of  the  entire 
Nation.  The  CIA  represents  our  front 
line  of  defense. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  wa5_- 
talking  I  thought  about  how  an  hour  ago 
In  my  office  I  was  notified  I  can  no  longer 
receive  the  grades  of  young  menl  send  to 
the  academies.  I  have  been  keenJsJnter- 
ested  in  their  progress  and  we  hav^ept 
up  with  that,  but  I  am  not  able  to  learn 
any  longer  what  a  boy  earns  In  the  acad- 
emy because  that  Is  so  secret,  even 
though  it  is  a  Government  institution 
and  we  are  very  proud  of  them. 

But  here  with  respect  to  the  CIA  the 
most  we  seem  to  be  able  to  do  is  to  run 
the  outfit  down.  Much  of  the  discussion 
about  the  CIA  has  been  derogatory.  Here 
in  the  halls  of  Congress  what  the  gentle- 
man is  saying  certainly  speaks  for  the 
people  who  are  living  throughout  the 
coimtry  and  certainly  speaks  for  the 
people  in  the  3d  .District  of  Texas.  We 
believe  in  the  CIA.  We  believe  what  they 
do  is  good  for  the  country.  We  want  to 
stand  behind 'them.  We  want  to  take 
these  detractors  of  the  CIA  and  nail  them 
to  the  wall. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution  and  would 
simply  say  that  in  the  recent  appearances 
this  Member  has  made  around  the  coun- 
try on  the  speaking  stump,  regardless  of 
what  we  were  talking  about,  the  great 


issues  of  the  day,  and  If  ever  we  touch 
on  this  subject  I  will  say,  as  .the  gentle- 
man has  so  well  pointed  out  that  in  the 
country  the  people  are  concerned  about 
what  this  body  and  the  other  body  of 
Congress  is  doing  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
closure of  so  much  of  our  intelligence 
apparatus,  that  they  have  much  more 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  coxmtry 
than  we  do  on  many  occasions  when  we 
disclose  some  of  these  things  irrespon- 
sibly, in  my  judgment,  as  has  been  done. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield#  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  minority  whip  for  the 
statement  he  has  made  this  afternoon 
concerning  this  vital  issue  that  affects 
our  entire  security.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  shown  rare  leadership  in  an- 
ticipating the  gravity  of  a  problem  that 
is  now  finally  dawning  on  the  American 
people.  In  fact,  in  introducing  this  legis- 
lation, of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor.  The  gentleman  anticipated  the 
fact,  and  also  the  attitude  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  wliich  was  repre- 
sented by  the  roUcall  that  was  had  on 
releasing  the  communications  of  the 
CIA  to  the  Select  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  Congress  will 
also  act  in  a  similar  manner  in  a  way 
that  would  protect  us  against  the  re- 
vealers  of  facts  and  knowledge  and  who 
because  of  their  costs  will  not  make  it 
possible  for  us  to  stand  up  against  our 
enemies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  for  the  contribution 
made  during  the  course  of  the  spirited 
debate  just  a  week  or  two  ago  when  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland,  in  fact,  es- 
sentially echoed  those  remarks  here  to- 
day by  the  gentleman's  support  of  what 
we  have  said  and  by  cosponsorlng  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
seemingly  inexorable  public  disclosures 
of  intelligence  operations  and  agents' 
Identities  are  having  a  profoundly  ad- 
verse effect  upon  the  overall  effectiveness 
of  our  intelligence  effort.  Overseas  con- 
tacts, who  historically  have  proved  to  be 
invaluable  sources  of  information,  are 
now  leaving  us  high  and  dry. 

Against  this  backdrop,  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  most  of  us  view  intelligence 
as  a  vital  national  asset,  one  would  think 
Congress  would  now  be  making  a  con- 
certed effort  to  look  into  the  causes  that 
created  and/or  contributed  to  this 
alarming  situation.  Lamentably,  such  is 
not  the  case. 

What  Is  the  cause  of  this  Indifference? 
I  am  beginning  to  believe  it  is  because 
we  lack  full  appreciation  of  what  is  re- 
quired to  maintain  a  viable  intelligence 
apparatus. 

Some  of  us.  I  think,  Wleve  intelligence 
begets  Itself.  Others,  I  am  afraid,  have 
been  seduced  by  the  argiunent  that — 
thanks  to  fantastic  technological  break- 
throughs— we  can  now  learn  all  we  need 
to  know  about  our  potential  adversaries 
via  overhead  satellites  and  other  ad- 


vanced means  of  siurelllance.  Ad- 
mittedly, some  of  these  methods  are 
quite  sophisticated,  but  so  far  they  have 
not  been  able  to  photograph  the  inten- 
tions of  a  person's  mind. 

How  short  some  memories  are :  Already 
forgotten  are  the  human  intelligence  div- 
idends this  country  derived  from  the  in- 
formation Soviet  Col.  Oleg  Penkovskiy 
passed  to  us  not  so  many  years  ago. 
Veteran  intelligence  hands  will  tell  you 
that  the  intelligence  payoff  from  such  an 
intelligence  coup  is  of  inestimable  value. 
Among  other  things,  it  greatly  enhances 
our  efforts  to  discern,  how,  when,  aiAl 
where  our  potential  adversaries  might 
use  the  impressive  weaponry  that  re- 
portedly have  been  photographed  so  well 
from  on  high.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a 
more  important  determination. 

Former  CIA  Director  William  Colby 
elaborated  on  this  c>oint  extremely  well 
in  a  speech  given  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
In  that  address,  he  stated  that: 

In  a  world  which  can  destroy  Itself  through 
mlsvinderstandlng  or  miscalculation.  It  Is  Im- 
portant that  ovir  leaders  have  a  clear  percep- 
tion of  the  motives,  intentions  and  strategies 
of  other  powers  so  that  they  can  be  deterred, 
negotiated  about,  or  countered  in  the  inter- 
ests of  peace  or.  If  necessary,  the  ultimate 
security  of  our  country.  These  kinds  of  In- 
sights cannot  be  obtained  only  through  tech- 
nical means  or  analysis.  From  closed  societies 
they  can  only  be  obtained  by  secret  intel- 
ligence operation,  without  which  our  coun- 
try must  risk  subordination  to  possible  ad- 
versaries. 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  get  the  kind  of 
insightful  intelligence  that  Mr.  Colby  de- 
scribes, we  must — as  legislators — take 
immediate  measures  to  better  protect  the 
sources  and  methods  of  Intelligence  that 
are  the  lif  eblood  of  this  vitally  important 
business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  first  step  In  that  direc- 
tion can  be  taken  with  the  speedy  passage 
of  H.R.  11470  that  my  distinguished  col- 
league and  minority  whip,  Mr.  Michel, 
has  sponsored.  There  may  be  consider- 
able disagreement  among  us  as  to  just 
what  our  intelligence  policies  should  be, 
but  we  must  remain  imited  in  our  efforts 
to  employ  every  means  possible  to  pro- 
tect those  who  literally  put  their  lives  on 
the  line  for  us. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  re- 
cent attacks  on  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  I  have  frequently  said  that  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  CIA  Is,  for  the 
most  part,  continuing  to  provide  admir- 
able service  to  the  best  interests  of  our 
Nation. 

While  it  Is  rather  obvious  that  some 
members  of  the  CIA  have  on  occasion 
abused  their  authority  throughout  the 
agency's  many  years  of  outstanding  serv- 
ice, and  while  I  do  not  for  a  second  con- 
done any  activities  of  this  nature,  I  still 
consider  the  job  this  Agency  renders  to 
be  of  vital  importance  to  our  country's 
welfare. 

Certainly,  punishment  for  abusers  of 
CIA  authority  Is  necessary,  but  I  think 
we  must  weigh  the  productive  things  the 
Agency  is  doing  against  the  actions  of  a 
few  individuals  in  the  Agency. 

The  murder  of  CIA  Agent  Richard 
Welch  in  Athens  recently  made  It  all  too 
clear  that  the  lives  of  similar  IndivldualB 
will  be  placed  In  Jeopardy  if  public  Iden- 
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tification  of  CIA  agents  continues. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  expect  Congress  to  see 
to  it  that  Information  which  would  en- 
danger the  lives  of  our  inttiUgence  per- 
sonnel, and  furthermore  the  national 
security  of  this  Nation,  be  kept  out  of 
the  hands  of  our  enemies. 

Believing  that  some  sort  of  action 
must  be  taken  to  protect  the  lives  of  our 
intelligence  personnel,  I  have  cospon- 
sored  HJl.  11526,  which  was  introduced 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois, Congressman  Robert  H.  Michel. 

I  strongly  urge  yoiu*  support  for  this 
legislation  which  will  prohibit  public 
identification  of  individuals  involved  in 
CIA  operations. 

This  bill  provides  up  to  10  years  in 
prison  and  a  $10,000  fine  for  persons  con- 
victed of  identifying  any  individual  who 
has  at  any  time  or  is  presently  engaged 
in  intelligence  operations. 

The  newspaper  disclosure  that  Richard 
Welch  was  a  CIA  agent  almost  unques- 
tionably led  to  his  untimely  death.  This 
legislation  restricts  future  disclosures  of 
this  tjrpe  in  newspapers,  althoue^  the  bill 
should  not  raise  serious  first  amendment 
objections  because  it  works  very  much 
like  a  Ubel  law. 

Anyone  is  free  to  publish  an3rthlng  he 
wants,  but  that  person  can  subsequently 
be  prosecuted  if  that  publication  violates 
the  rights  of  another  person. 

In  the  case  of  public  disclosures  of  CIA 
agents,  this  is  exactly  what  happens.  The 
fact  that  the  agents  are  publicly  Identi- 
fied literally  puts  their  lives  in  Jeopardy. 

The  lives  of  the  courageous  people  en- 
gaged in  U.S.  intelligence  operations 
must  be  protected  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible. 

For  this  extremely  important  reason,  I 
ask  for  your  careful  consideration.  Hope- 
fully, such  consideration  will  result  in 
your  support.for  HJl.  11526 — legislation 
that  is  vital  to  the  continuation  of  our 
strong  inteliigence  forces. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  therein  extraneous  material  on 
the  subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Pat- 
terson of  California) .  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EMERGENCY   FEC   RULE: 
FIRST  THINGS  FIRST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ahderson)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, T  am  today  introducing  an  emer- 
gency rule  to  permit  prompt  House  con- 
sideration of  legislation  to  reconstitute 
the  Federal  Election  Commission  in  re- 
sponse to  the  recent  Supreme  Comt  de- 
cision. Under  the  terms  of  this  rule,  upon 
its  adoption  the  House  would  immedi- 


ately resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  to  consider  the  bill 
HJl.  11736  introduced  by  Congressman 
Frenzel  and  Mikva  on  February  5.  1976. 
Their  bill  is  identical  to  S.  2911  intro- 
duced in  the  other  body  by  Senators 
ScHWEiKER,  Cranston,  Beall.  Mondale. 
and  others  on  February  2.  1976.  The  bill 
simply  amends  section  310(a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  to  provide 
that  all  six  members  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  At  present,  four 
of  the  six  members  are  appointed  by  the 
Congress,  and  therein  lies  the  constitu- 
tional rub.  The  Court  held  that  a  Com- 
mission so  constituted  could  not  exercise 
powers  reserved  by  the  Constitution  for 
executive  and  independent  regulatory 
agencies;  namely,  the  powers  to  issue 
regulations  and  advisory  opinions,  bring 
civil  actions  against  violators  or  rec- 
ommend prosecutions  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment, or  direct  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  disperse  Federal  matching  pay- 
ments to  Presidential  candidates.  After 
March  1,  the  Commission  wiU  be  stripped 
of  all  such  powers  except  its  record- 
keeping, investigative,  and  informational 
functions.  The  Court  purposely  granted 
this  dO-day  stay  to  give  the  Congress 
time  to  enact  corrective  legislation. 

WHAT  ABX  THE  ALTEKNATtVEST 

Mr.  Speaker,  various  alternatives  to 
this  simple  FEC  reconstitution  approach 
have  been  discussed.  There  are  some  who 
would  just  as  soon  completely  abolish  the 
Commission  and  return  to  the  previous 
system  of  having  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  Comptroller 
General  administer  the  election  laws 
with  respect  to  House,  Senate  and  Presi- 
dential races.  Nothing  in  my  mind  could 
bring  greater  disrepute  and  shame  to  the 
Congress  than  to  adopt  this  approach. 
There  are  others  who,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  want  to  shift  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Presidential  financing  pro- 
gram from  the  FEC  to  the  GAO,  at  least 
on  a  temporary  basis.  The  problem  with 
this  approach,  obviously,  is  that  the  other 
important  functions  of  the  FEC  fall  be- 
tween the  slats  in  the  meantime — nile- 
making,  advisory  opinions,  enforcement. 
Moreover,  once  such  a  so-called  stopgap 
measure  is  adopted,  the  pressure  will 
be  off  for  reconstituting  the  FEC  and 
on  for  extending  the  stopgap  approach 
through  the  elections,  if  not  j>erma- 
nently.  Finally,  with  respect  to  this  ap- 
proach it  should  be  noted  that  the  Comp- 
troller General,  Mr.  Staats,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Speaker  on  February  5,  1976. 
wrote,  and  I  quote: 

I  am  much  concerned  about  the  workload 
Intact  of  this  possible  additional  responsi- 
bility on  this  Office  burdened  as  we  are  with 
ever-Increasing  responsibilities  placed  upon 
us  by  the  Congress.  As  you  undoubtedly 
Icnow,  we  have  no  budget  to  undertake  this 
assignment.  Moreover,  we  are  not  familiar 
with  procedures  of  the  Commission  as  to 
how  it  has  carried  out  its  audits  and  Investi- 
gations preparatory  to  certification.  As  you 
can  well  appreciate,  I  would  not  want  to 
certify  payments  without  first-hand  knowl- 
edge on  my  part  to  assure  eligibility  of  can- 
didates fpr  the  funds  requested. 

General  Staats  goes  on  in  his  letter  to 
note  the  practical  impossibility  for  the 


GAO  to  make  adequate  preparation  to 
assimie  this  responsibility  by  the  date 
specified  by  the  Siq>reme  Court.  And  he 
concludes  by  recommending  that  "the 
Congress  act  within  the  30-day  period 
to  pass  simple  legislation  authorizing  the 
appointment  of  the  Commission  by  con- 
stitutional means." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  doubts  as  to  the 
sincere  motives  of  the  principal  authors 
of  the  Interim  GAO  approach.  Senators 
Scott  and  Kennedy.  It  was  their  inten- 
.  tion  to  buy  time  for  the  Congress  to  con- 
sider a  more  comprehensive  amendment 
to  the  Federal  election  law — ^partial  Fed- 
eral flbpding  of  Senate  primary  cam- 
^^paig^rand  optional  full-Federal  finac- 
ing  of^nate  general  election  campaigns. 
This  ambitious  amendment  is  title  n  of 
S.  2912  which  they  introduced  on  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1976;  title  I  would  reconstitute 
the  FEC  in  conformity  with  constitu- 
tional requlronents.  As  coauthor  of  a 
similar  proposal  in  the  House  (HJl. 
9100)  with  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Phil  Burton)  and  over  200  co- 
sponsors,  I  am  in  ssrmpathy  with  this  ob- 
jective, though  our  bill  would  only  pro- 
vide Federal  matching  payments  for  con- 
gressional general  election  campaigns. 
But  from  a  purely  practical  standpoint. 
I  don't  think  it  realistic  to  expect  the 
Congress  to  enact  such  a  controversial 
program,  even  by  April  30  of  this  year. 
And,  even  assuming  we  could,  we  would 
then  be  burdening  the  FEC  not  only  with 
the  resumption  of  responsibilities  for  the 
presidential  campaign  financing  pro- 
gram, but  a  brand  new  congressional  pro- 
gram as  well.  Nothing  in  my  opinion 
could  throw  the  FEC  and  1976  congres- 
sioal  campaigns  into  more  confusion 
and  chaos  than  this  ambitious  approach 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  yet  another  ap- 
proach being  suggested  whi^h  was  re- 
ported in  the  press  this  past  weekend. 
According  to  an  article  by  Mary  Russell 
In  the  February  7  Washington  Post, 
three  House  Democrats  will  today  be 
introducing  a  bill  to  not  only  reconsti- 
tute the  FEC,  but  establish  an  inde- 
pendent special  prosecutor  within  FEC 
to  handle  both  civil  and  criminal  suits, 
eliminate  corporate  political  action 
funds,  and  give  the  Congress  veto  power 
over  FEC  advisory  opinions.  Again,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  problem  with  this  approach 
at  this  time  is  that  it  puts  forth  a  num- 
ber of  very  controversial  amendments 
that  are  bound  to  delay  final  action  on 
a  bill,  and  it  in  effect  opens  the  entire 
Federal  Campaign  Election  Act  to  other 
amendments  as  well.  The  amendment 
process  on  this  bill  could  make  last  year's 
prolonged  deliberations  on  energy  legis- 
lation look  like  a  unanimous  consent 
request.  Again,  I  do  not  question  the 
sincere  motives  of  the  authors  of  this 
proposal:  but  I  do  question  their  judg- 
ment in  thinking  we  could  somehow  dis- 
pose of  such  legislation  in  just  2  weeks 
time.  The  proposal  for  a  permanent 
prosecutor  within  the  FEC,  and  outside 
the  Department  of  Justice,  is  in  itself 
a  lightning  rod  for  controversy,  con- 
frontation, and  protracted  debate.  It 
should  be  noted  that  while  the  Senate 
Watergate  Committee  had  rec(»nmended 
the   creation   of   a  permanent  special 
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prosecutors  office,  congressional  en- 
thusiasm for  the  Idea  cooled  after  it  was 
exp<:^  to  the  light  of  hearings.  This 
was  further  bolstered  by  the  final  report 
of  the  Watergate  Special  Prosecution 
Force — WSPF— which  reads  in  part,  and 
I  quote: 

WSPP  Is  opposed  to  tbe  Idea  of  extending 
the  special  prosecutor  concept  on  a  perma- 
nent basis.  Central  to  the  question  U  the 
fact  that  such  a  public  officer  would  be 
largely  Immune  from  the  accountability  that 
prosecutors  and  other  public  officials  con- 
stantly face.  Lack  of  accountability  of  an 
official  on  a  permanent  basis  carries  a  poten- 
tial for  abuse  of  power  that  far  exceeds  any 
enforcement  gains  that  might  ensue.  An  In- 
dependent prosecutor  reports  directly  on  on- 
going Investigations  to  no  one,  takes  dlrec- 
Uons  from  no  one  and  could  easily  abuse 
his  power  with  little  chance  of  detection.  Al- 
though matters  that  reach  court  obviously 
Invoke  court  control  over  a  prosecutor's  pub- 
lic conduct,  the  discretionary  process  of  Ini- 
tiating and  conducting  Investigations  bears 
great  potential  for  hidden  actions  that  are 
unfair,  arbitrary,  dishonest,  or  subjectively 
biased. 

The  WSPP  went  on  to  propose  in  the 
alternative  that  a  visible,  concentrated 
effort  be  institutionalized  within  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  such  as  the  proposal 
of  Senators  Baker  and  Percy  for  a  new 
Division  of  Government  Crimes  with  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General  appointed  by 
the  President. 

This  recommendation  was  based  on 
the  WSPF's  constant  problem  of  deter- 
mining whether  its  Interpretation  of  the 
campaign  laws  and  policies  regarding  In- 
vestigative techniques  should  coincide 
with  those  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  Attorney  General.  The  WSPP  report 
concludes: 

One  Is  moved  to  answer  In  the  afBrmatlve, 
since  those  policies  are  promulgated  under 
normal  democratic  conditions  of  accounta- 
bility and  since  different  policies  easily  lead 
to  unequal  Justice.  These  policy  determina- 
tions provide  great  potential  for  a  special 
prosecutors  abuse  of  power.  He  can  easily 
stretch  from  proper  Investigative  techniques 
or  attempt  unfairly  to  widen  the  conduct  or 
the  persons  Included  within  a  criminal  sanc- 
tion. Thus,  that  relatively  small  group  oX 
persons  falling  within  a  permanent  special 
prosecutors  Jurisdiction  could  be  subject  to 
a  much  heavier  hammer  of  Federal  criminal 
law  than  the  rest  of  the  Nation  which  Is  sub- 
ject to  Department  of  Justice  standards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  can  at  least  be 
conceded  that  sufh  objections  to  a  per- 
manent Federal  prosecutor  outside  the 
Justice  Department  indicate  the  need  for 
lengthy  hearings  and  consideration  be- 
fore we  rush  through  «uch  a  proposal  to 
enactment.  And  this  is  something  we 
cannot  responsibly  do  before  the  end  of 
this  month. 

THK   ONLT    VIABLC   ALXXXNATIVB 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  consideration  of  the 
various  alternatives  proposed  to  a  sim- 
ple reconstitution  of  the  FEC  has  led  me 
to  conclude  that  such  a  straight  recon- 
stitution of  the  Commission  is  the  only 
viable  approach  at  this  time.  I  have, 
therefore,  joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Frenzel-Mikva  bill,  and  I  have  today  in- 
troduced a  resolution  to  permit  prompt 
House  consideration  of  this  measure, 
even  if  it  is  not  reported  from  the  Cbm- 
mlttee  on  House  Administration.  While  I 
would  hope  that  such  an  emergency  rule 


will  not  be  necessary  and  that  the  com- 
mittee could  act  to  clear  the  bill  under 
regular  processes  within  the  week,  I  am 
not  terribly  sanguine  about  that  prospect. 
Under  the  rule  1 1  have  introduced,  the 
bill  could  t>e  takto  up  immediately  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  upon  adoption 
yof  the  rule.  There  would  be  2  hours  of 
general  debate,  equally  divided  and  con- 
troUed  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee.  Following  that,  the 
bill  would  be  open  to  all  germane  amend- 
ments imder  the  5-minute  rule.  But,  I 
should  point  out,  since  the  bill  only 
amends  section  310<a)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act,  with  respect  to 
the  appointment  and  composition  of  the 
Commission,  attempts  to  amend  other 
portions  of  the  act  would  probably  be 
ruled  nongermane.  I  think  this  is  the 
cleanest  and  most  expeditious  way  to 
handle  the  Immediate  problem  which 
confronts  us,  and  that  is  the  fate  of  the 
FEC  after  this  month.  I  would  urge  that 
the  House  proceed  in  this  manner  to  re- 
solve this  immediate  crisis  and  that  we 
give  the  House  Administration  Commit- 
tee sufficient  time  to  consider  the  many 
other  amendments  to  the  act  which  have 
been  proposed  but  which  are  not  directly 
related  to  the  constitutional  issue  which 
must  be  addressed  by  March  1. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of  my  emer- 
gency rule  and  urge  its  prompt  consider- 
ation by  the  Committee  on  Rules: 

H.  RK8.  1027 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adc^tlon  of  this 
resolution  the  House  shall  immediately  re- 
solve itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  (H.R.  11736)  to  provide 
that  members  of  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  All  points  of  c«-der  against  said  bill 
are  hereby  waived.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be.  confined  to  the  bill  and  shcOl 
not  continue  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  MINT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Collins)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
does  the  Philadelphia  U.S.  Mint  pay 
higher  salaries  than  private  Industry? 
Are  Government  salaries  higher  than  pri- 
vate industry  in  Pennsylvania?  I  have 
been  interested  In  the  U.S.  Mint  cost  op- 
erational figures  since  tiie  subject  came 
up  about  moving  the  Denver  Mint  to  a 
new  building.  I  was  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  the  Denver  operation  is  the 
most  efficient  mint  operation  that  this 
country  has. 

I  have  been  studying  the  Philadelphia 


operation  which  produces  in  a  new  plant, 
to  see  why  their  costs  are  not  lower.  Last 
year  a  study  was  made  on  productivity 
in  Philadelphia  by  an  executive  panel 
from  the  Young  President  Organization. 
Based  on  what  I  have  read  in  their  re- 
port, I  am  asking  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioner to  review  these  wage  scales.  It 
is  certainly  not  the  intention  of  this  Con- 
gress to  maintain  Government  remuner- 
ation scales  higher  than  the  private  sec- 
tor. The  taxpayers  in  this  country  are 
interested  In  balancing  the  budget  here 
in  Congress  to  end  inflation.  The  tax- 
payer is  entitled  to  an  even  break. 

This  YPO  report  pointed  out  sp)ecifl- 
cally  in  a  comparison  of  130  hourly  paid 
maintenance  workers  that  covered  a 
range  from  a  starting  rate  $5.59  per  hour 
to  an  average  rate  after  2  years  of  serv- 
ice of  $6.52  per  hour.  This  was  an  aver- 
age of  $1.75  per  hour  higher  or  about  25 
percent  above  comparable  private  indus- 
trial level  wage  scales. 

They  took  a  recent  survey  made  in  a 
manufacturing  industry  of  corrugated 
boxes,  where  skill  was  fairly  comparable 
to  those  required  in  mint  work.  This  con- 
firmed on  a  similar  occupational  activity 
that  the  hourly  wage  level  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Mint  was  25  percent  too  high. 

In  comparing  supervisory  employees 
up  in  Philadelphia,  the  survey  stated 
that  the  average  supervisory  employee 
at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  enjoys  an  an- 
nual Income  in  $20,000  to  $30,000  range. 
The  private  Industry  counterparts  are 
paid  only  $12,000  to  $15,000  per  year 
for  working  with  similar  responsi- 
bilities. At  management  level  they  believe 
the  gap  is  even  more  pronounced  than 
that  of  the  Philadelphia  government 
hourly  wage  level,  and  with  management 
personnel,  the  excess  overpayments  ap- 
proach 100  percent  in  some  areas  of 
supervision. 

This  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  and  any  criticism  of 
mint  supervision  must  be  reviewed  by 
civil  service  evaluators  to  see  that  Gov- 
ernment labor  costs  are  comparable  to 
those  of  private  industry. 

The  men  making  these  surveys  are 
top  executives  in  private  Industries. 
Their  reaction  was  that  the  problem  was 
compounded  substantially  because  of 
the  multiple  days  off  received  by  work- 
ers that  are  in  the  Philadelphia  Mint.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report,  the  Philadelphia 
Mint  employees  receive  paid  time  olt 
for  sick  leave  of  13  days  a  year.  They 
also  receive  10  paid  holidays  a  year,  and 
vacations  that  number  from  20  to  26 
days  a  year.  Furthermore,  each  day,  they 
are  allowed  a  paid  lunch  period  of  a 
hall  hour,  and  coffee  breaks  of  a  half 
hour  each  day,  plus  a  wash  up  or  se- 
curity check  allowance  that  ranges  be- 
tween 5  to  15  minutes  a  day. 

Considering  the  fact  that  normally 
we  think  of  Simday  and  Satiirday  as 
the  days  off,  this  was  a  startling  flgme  to 
find  free  days  total  83  man-days  per 
year  out  of  a  possible  260  or  about  32 
percent  paid  time  off.  The  comparison 
was  with  private  Industry  figures  for 
an  employee  with  comparable  service 
which  averaged  35  man-days  per  year 
off  or  about  13  V^  percent  time  off. 

The  conclusion  of  the  survey  was  that 
this  20  percent  differential  in  time  avail- 
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able  for  work,  means  that  a  Philadelphia 
Mint  employee  under  even  the  most  fav- 
orable conditions  can  only  be  80  percent 
as  productive  as  his  private  Industry 
counterpart. 

One  other  question  they  raised  in 
analyzing  the  Hiiladelphia  Mint  with 
their  keen  concern  in  getting  the  cost  in 
line  with  normal  expectan<7  was  the 
issue  of  overstafflng.  To  quote  from  the 
report,  they  said: 

For  example,  the  custodial  service  «n- 
ployees  numbered  about  36,  which  appeared 
to  be  about  double  the  normal  expected 
complement,  and  to  casual  observation  most 
custodial  service  employees  seem  to  be  find- 
ing the  most  dUBeult  part  of  their  Job.  to 
be  that  of  maintaining  an  appearance  of 
some  sort  of  activity. 

If  Government  costs  are  going  to  run 
in  excess  of  private  industry  it  reempha- 
sizes  the  need  to  subcontract  many  of 
the  fimctions  that  are  done  within  the 
Mint.  For  instance,  they  mint  special 
coins  that  may  be  produced  at  a  lower 
cost,  and  possibly  in  a  better  manner 
and  this  would  relieve  the  Federal  Gov- 
enunent  of  this  type  of  work.  Even  with- 
in the  Philadelphia  plant,  they  could 
eliminate  melting,  casting,  and  rolling 
operation,  so  that  these  could  also  be 
done  by  a  private  enterprise.  Related 
work,  such  as  making  wooden  boxes  for 
shipping,  could  be  done  by  a  private  en- 
terprise rather  than  through  mint  car- 
penters. 

This  morning  I  sent  this  report  for- 
ward to  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  If 
private  industry  produces  more  efficient- 
ly we  can  determine  a  course  for  future 
action. 

Many  functions  of  the  Mint  can  be 
subcontracted,  and  we  may  need  to  rec- 
ommend such  action.  As  a  member  of 
the  Civil  Service  Committee,  I  am  ask- 
ing the  Commission  for  a  report  within 
30  days.  If  the  situation  exists,  as  the 
survey  indicates,  we  will  be  able  to  see 
what  action  is  taken  for  comparability. 


ABOLISH  THE  FUEL  ADJUSTMENT 
CLAUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  today  would  aboUsh 
automatic  fuel  adjustment  clauses  which 
I  feel  is  a  very  unjust  and  unfair  prac- 
tice being  penietrated  on  the  American 
consumer  by  the  utilities. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  fuel  costs  have 
accelerated  greatly  since  the  fuel  em- 
bargo by  the  Arab  countries  in  1974,  and 
that  the  utility  companies  have  had  to 
find  some  way  to  pay  for  these  increased 
costs,  but  the  automatic  fuel  adjustment 
passthrough  are  not  Just,  and  violate 
consumers  rights. 

I  have  been  in  touch  with  many  peo- 
ple in  my  district  in  San  Antonio,  both 
personally  and  through  letters,  with  re- 
gard to  the  problems  the  fuel  adjustment 
charges  have  caused  them  and  their  fam- 
ilies. The  elderly  have  had  an  extremely 
difficult  time  trying  to  contend  with  the 
effect  of  inflation  on  food  prices  and 
medical  costs  and  then  on  \a^  of  that 


have  had  to  pay  as  much  as  100  percent 
or  more  of  their  utility  bill  in  fuel  ad- 
justment charges.  These  people  who  are 
supposed  to  be  oijoying  their  "golden 
years"  are  finding  that  the  cost  for  the 
necessities  of  life  are  in  an  imcontrollable 
state  and  they  never  know  from  one 
month  to  the  next  what  they  vrill  be  able 
to  afford  and  if  they  wUl  be  able  to  pay 
their  utility  bills.  While  this  might  have 
been  considered  part  of  the  picneer  spirit 
200  years  ago,  the  situation  in  our  Nation 
should  certainly  have  improved  by  now, 
but  for  many  elderly  it  appears  that  it 
has  not. 

And  while  the  elderly  have  been  ex- 
tremely hard  hit  by  the  fuel  adjustment 
changes,  low-  and  middle-income  fam- 
ilies have  had  to  make  great  sacrifices 
which  they  have  not  been  able  to  plan  or 
budget  for  because  of  the  phantom-like 
monthly  charges  which  appear  on  their 
utility  bills.  They  are  pleased  when  these 
charges  are  low  as  it  means  they  can  buy 
their  children  shoes  and  other  neces- 
sities, but  when  these  charges  are  high 
their  children  must  do  vrithout. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  what  our 
country  is  all  about.  We  pride  ourselves  in 
the  rights  of  our  citizens  to  determine 
their  destinies,  but  the  presence  of  a  fuel 
adjustment  charge  each  month  does 
not  lean  itself  to  this  goaL  Consmners  are 
shackled  by  a  cost  which  ttiey  cannot 
control  and  cannot  even  attempt  to  figure 
out  or  rationally  plan  for  imtil  they  re- 
ceive their  monthly  utility  bills. 

While  the  consumer  is  bluing  the  bur- 
den of  these  charges,  let  us  look  at  the 
situation  of  the  utility  companies.  By 
allowing  the  utility  companies  to  add  to 
the  fuel  adjustment  charges  to  customers 
bills  each  month,  without  any  hearings 
or  notices,  there  is  no  incentive  for  the 
utility  companies  to  economize.  They 
have  no  great  inducement  to  minimize 
their  fuel  costs  and  to  increase  their  fuel 
efficiencies.  As  was  pointed  out  in  hear- 
ings held  last  year  by  the  House  Sub- 
conunittee  on  Oversight  and  Investiga- 
tions of  the  Cfunmerce  Committee,  fuel 
adjustment  clauses  are  a  disincentive  for 
utilities  to  prepare  for  and  improve  the 
future. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  today 
states  that  no  utility  charge  can  be  or- 
dered without  prior  public  notice  and 
full  evidentiary  hearings  by  the  regula- 
tory authority.  This  places  the  increases 
back  into  the  hands  of  the  regulatory 
commissions  which  have  a  direct  respon- 
sibility to  the  public.  Fuel  adjustment 
clauses  have  essentially  rendered  utility 
commissions  powerless  while  allowing 
utility  management  to  passthrough  their 
increase  costs  entirely  unchecked. 

While  I  realize  that  it  will  be  a  difficult 
task  for  the  commissions  to  keep  up  with 
the  rate  fluctuation  due  to  the  ups  and 
downs  of  fuel  costs,  they  should  develop 
tlie  staff  and  resources  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  responsibilities  delegated  to  them 
by  the  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  of  fuel  ad- 
justment have  caused  problems  for  many 
families  in  every  congressional  district 
in  this  Nation,  and  as  Representatives  of 
the  people  we  cannot  ignore  this  situa- 
ticHi.  We  must  take  positive  action  to 
alter  this  dilonma  and  to  give  back  to 


our  citizens  some  power  to  monitor  the 
extra  chai^ies  added  monthly  to  their 
ever-increasing  utility  bills. 

The  bill  I  am  offering  today  will  not 
solve  the  problem  of  our  ailhig  utflity 
industry  but  it  wiU  give  the  consumers 
the  rights  they  deserve  and  place  the  re- 
sponsibility for  increases  in  utility  costs 
back  into  the  hands  of  the  regulatory 
commission.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
support  me  in  this  oideavor. 


MERGER  OVERSIGHT  HEARINGS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mx.  Ronmo)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  SiAcommittee  on 
Monopolies  and  CtHnmercial  Law  wHl 
hold  one  day  of  hearings  on  Wednesday, 
February  18,  1976,  to  begin  oversight  on 
the  present  state  of  antitrust  law  in  gen- 
eral. We  will  begin  with  merger  law  and 
its  enforcement.  The  hearings  will  be 
held  In  room  2141.  Raybum  House  Office 
Building,  commencing  at  9 :30  ajn.  ^^t- 
nesses  will  include  representatives  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Anti- 
trust Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  PAUL  ROBESON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  minios  (Mrs.  Collins)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  nUnois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
with  deep  anguish  we  note  the  passing 
of  Paul  Robeson,  a  great  American  and 
courageous  man  who  stirred  the  minds 
axA  passions  of  concert,  theater  and 
movie  audiences  througjiout  the  world. 

Paul  Robeson  was  a  leading  early  de- 
veloper of  black  music  whose  songs  of 
many  iieoples  in  many  languages,  simg 
in  his  deep  bass-baritone  voice,  will  be 
remembered  as  a  significant  contribu- 
tion not  only  to  American  culture  bJt  to 
that  of  the  world  as  a  whole.  His  imr- 
trayal  of  the  haimted  Brutus  Jones  in 
Eugene  O'Neill's  '"nie  Emperor  Jones" 
and  his  leading  role  in  "Othello,"  the 
longest  running  Shakespearean  play  in 
Broadway  history — 296  consecutive  per- 
formances— exemplify  the  range  of  his 
musical  talents. 

Bom  in  1898  to  parents  who  had  the 
drive  needed  to  find  a  comfortable  life — 
his  dad  was  a  former  slave  and  mother  a 
schoolteacher — even  though  they  were 
blacks  in  a  white,  racist  society,  he  fol- 
lowed their  lesul  and  became  the  third 
black  student  to  enter  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity. 

It  was  there  that  he  first  encoimtered 
the  frustrating  and  dehumanizing  atti- 
tudes of  racist  minds  that  would  plague 
him  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was 
greeted  with  a  slug  in  the  face  and  given 
a  dislocated  shoulder  by  his  teammates 
when  he  first  joined  the  Rutgers  football 
team,  but  went  on  to  establish  himself 
as  an  Ail-American  in  1917  and  1918. 
Similarly,  although  he  was  invited  to 
sing  in  church  and  perform  in  occa- 
sional concerts  while  at  Rutgers,  he  was 
barred  fom  the  glee  club  because  he  was 
unwanted  at  social  events.  Nevertheless. 
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he  graduated  from  Rutgers  with  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  elected  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  and  class  valedictorian. 

Prom  there  he  went  on  to  Columbia 
University  to  earn  a  law  degree,  but  never 
practiced  law,  however,  because  he  found 
the  profession  unwilling  to  accept  a  black 
man  as  an  attorney.  Instead  he  turned 
to  drama  and  his  early  performances  In 
"All  God's  Chlllun  Got  Wings"  by  Eu- 
gene O'Neill,  and  "The  Emperor  Jones" 
brought  him  instant  acclaim  from 
theatergoers  and  critics  alike.  In  New 
York  City  in  1925  he  launched  his  career 
by  singing  in  the  first  concert  ever  to  be 
composed  solely  of  "Negro"  music.  He 
presented  the  "Negro"  spiritual  as  an  art 
form  and  developed  it  to  its  foremost 
position  on  concert  stages. 

During  the  next  35  years  he  earned 
worldwide  fame  and  during  the  1930's 
and  1940's  he  was  one  of  the  world's  lead- 
ing singers. 

Prom  1927  to  1939,  Paul  Robeson 
traveled  across  Europe  and  crisscrossed 
the  Atlantic  on  concert  tours  while  mak- 
ing England  his  home.  He  visited  Russia 
in  1934  to  talk  with  Sergei  Eisenstein 
about  making  a  film.  When  he  left  Russia 
he  remarked — 

I  hesitated  to  come — I  feel  like  a  human 
being  for  the  first  time  since  I  grew  up.  Here. 
X  am  not  a  Negro  but  a  human  being — here 
for  the  first  time  In  my  life  I  walk  In  full 
human  dignity.  Tou  cannot  imagine  what 
that  means  to  me  as  a  Negro. 

Robeson  was  a  man  of  deep  principles 
who  stuck  by  them  even  when  it  became 
clear  that  it  would  result  in  professional 
disaster.  When  he  returned  to  America 
In  1939  he  refused  to  appear  any  place 
where  blacks  wkre  segregated  and  re- 
fused to  make^further  Hollywood  films 
because  he  wa^TIot  permitted  to  portray 
the  true  life  and  interests  of  black  people 
as  they  lived  in  America. 

By  1946  his  career  began  to  suffer  from 
the  consequences  of  his  political  action. 
In  1949  he  told  the  World  Peace  Congress 
in  Paris — 

It  Is  unthinkable  that  American  Negroes 
could  go  to  war,  on  behalf  of  tha^e  who  have 
oppressed  them  for  generations,  against  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  In  one  generation  has 
raised   our  people  to   f\ill   human   dignity. 

Prom  then  until  1958  his  concerts  were 
barred,  his  passport  was  revoked  by  the 
State  Department,  his  name  was  sys- 
tematically dropped  from  books  listing 
concert  singers,  and  newsreels  and  film 
footage  of  his  major  movies  disappeared. 

Because  his  admiration  of  the  Russian 
people  and  his  stand  for  the  liberation 
of  colonized  African  countries  had  caused 
him  to  become  regarded  as  a  dangerous 
black  man,  he  soon  became  a  target  of 
Senator  Joseph  McCarthy's  Communist 
investigations  as  well  as  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities.  When 
asked  by  a  Congressman  of  this  commit- 
tee why  he  did  not  stay  in  Russia  he 
lashed  back — 

Because  my  father  was  a  slave,  and  my 
people  died  to  build  this  country  and  I  am 
going  to  stay  right  here  and  have  part  of  It 
Just  like  you. 

Paul  Robeson  was  Indeed  a  man  ahead 
of  his  times.  We  think  of  him  today  not 
only  for  his  brilliant  success  as  an  artist, 
but  equally  for  the  character  and  courage 


which  he  displayed  In  a  day  and  agp 
more  openly  hostile  to  the  black  man 
than  today. 


AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OP  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  CON- 
TAINED IN  HJl.  11769 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Barrett) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day Introducing  a  bill,  H.R.  11769.  to 
provide  authorizations  for,  and  to  amend, 
various  housing  and  urban  development 
programs.  This  bill  reflects  my  deep 
dissatisfaction  with  the  way  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
has  conducted  Itself  over  the  past  few 
yesu^. 

The  dollar  authorizations  in  H.R.  11769 
differ  substantially  from  those  requested 
by  the  administratlmi  and  in  the  aggre- 
gate amount  to  abont  $625  million  less 
than  requested.  In  addition,  several  per- 
manent authorizations  are  converted  to 
annual  dollar  authorizations,  including 
funds  for  HUD  research  activities  and 
for  administrative  expenses.  Hearings  on 
the  bill  will  be  held  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  and  Conmiunlty  Develop- 
ment early  in  March,  at  which  time  HUD 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  tc  present 
extensive  testimony  auid  to  provide  in- 
formation requested  by  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Each  year  the  Department  requests  the 
authorization  of  funds  aggregating  in 
the  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  over  the 
long  run.  Funds  approved  during  the  past 
2  fiscal  years  for  the  section  8  housing 
assistance  program,  when  added  to  the 
request  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  could 
involve  a  total  cost  in  excess  of  $50  bil- 
lion in  imcontroUable  expenditures  in  the 
years  ahead.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  see 
to  it  that  these  funds  are  spent  effectively 
and  in  accordance  with  congressional  in- 
tent. H.R.  11769  is  intended  to  provide 
the  subcommittee  with  a  framework  in 
which  to  closely  scrutinize  the  operation 
of  HUD  and  its  programs. 

I  am  Joined  in  sponsoring  HH.  11769 
by  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Brown).  While  Mr. 
Brown  does  not  necessarily  agree  with 
each  and  every  provision,  he  does  feel  this 
legislation  can  be  a  useful  vehicle  to 
generate  discussion  concerning  matters 
of  common  interest  in  the  field  of  housing 
and  community  development  and  can 
lead  to  more  effective  and  meaningful 
oversight  of  HUD  and  to  more  Informed 
budgetary  decisions. 

HJl.  11769  also  contains  several  mis- 
cellaneous amendments.  primarily 
adopted  from  a  recently  passed  Senate 
bill. 

I  Include  the  following: 
Section-bt-Section  Sttmmabt  or  tgk  Bnx 

Section  1.  This  section  provides  that  the 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Housing  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1976". 

Section  2.  This  section  authorizes  new  con- 
tract authority  for  the  public  housing  and 
section  8  programs  In  the  amount  of  $1(X),- 
OOO,0(X)  for  fiscal  year  1977.  The  Administra- 
tion had  requested  $850,000,000  In  contract 


authority.  This  section  also  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  »57S,000,000  for  operating 
subsidies  diulng  fiscal  year  1977  for  exist- 
ing public  housing  projects.  The  Administra- 
tion requested  $463,800,0<X).  The  lower  budget 
request  reflects  proposed  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative changes  to  Increase  public  hous- 
ing rents  by  approximately  «1 10,000.000. 

Section  3.  This  section  authorizes  $7S,> 
000,000  for  section  701  comprehensive  plan- 
ning grants  for  fiscal  year  1977.  The  Admin- 
istration requested  $25,000,000. 

Section  4.  This  section  authorizes  $50,- 
0<K),000  for  HUD  research  activities.  The 
Administration  requested  $71,000,000. 

Section  5.  This  section  authorizes  $75,- 
000,000  for  studies  and  surveys  under  the 
flood  insurance  program.  The  Administration 
requested  $100,000,000. 

Section  6.  This  section  authorizes  $360,- 
000,000  for  the  administrative  expenses  of 
HUD.  The  Administration  requested  $425,- 
072,000. 

Section  7.  This  section  extends  the  section 
235  homeownershlp  assistance  program  frosn 
June  30,  1976,  to  September  30,  1977.  This 
section  also  increases  the  maximum  mortgage 
limits  under  this  program  frona  $21,600  to 
$25,000  ($25,200  to  $29,000  for  homes  with 
at  least  four  bedrooms)  and  in  high  cost 
areas  from  $25,200  to  $29,000  ($28,800  to 
$33,000  for  homes  with  at  least  four  bed- 
rooms). 

Section  8.  This  section  extends  the  Emer- 
gency Homeowners'  Relief  Act  from  Jvme  30. 
1976.  to  September  30,  1977.  This  section  also 
extends  the  Emergency  Home  Purchase  As- 
sistance Act  of  1974  from  July  1,  1976,  to 
October  1,  1977. 

Section  9.  This  section  extends  section  245 
of  the  National  Housing  Act,  which  provides 
for  a  demonstration  of  experimental  mort- 
gage flnancing  techniques,  from  June  30, 
1976.  to  September  30,  1977. 

Section  10.  This  section  reallocates  $200,- 
000,000  in  community  development  block 
grant  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1977  In 
order  to  provide  additional  funds  to  meet 
boM  harmless  commitments  and  to  provide 
adequate  funding  for  smaller  communities 
in  metropolitan  areas. 

Section  11.  This  section  permits  federally 
related  loans  to  be  made,  extended,  renewed, 
or  Increased  in  fiood  hazard  communities 
which  do  not  participate  In  the  flood  insur- 
ance program  If  the  flnancing  involves  a 
building  which  has  been  completed  and  oc- 
cupied as  a  residence  prior  to  the  later  of 
March  1,  1976,  or  one  year  following  iden- 
tification of  the  area  as  an  area  containing 
special  flood  hazards. 

Section  12.  This  section  extends  the  section 
312  rehabilitation  loan  program  from  Au- 
gust 22,  1976,  to  September  30,  1977,  and 
authorizes  $75,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977. 
The  Administration  did  not  request  funding 
for  this  program. 

Section  13.  This  section  authorizes  $500.- 
000.000  to  cover  losses  sustained  by  the  FHA 
General  Insurance  Fund.  The  Administration 
requested  a  transfer  of  several  mortgage  In- 
surance programs  from  the  General  Insurance 
Fund  to  the  Special  Risk  Insurance  Fund  and 
Included  in  the  budget  request  for  appropria- 
tions to  the  Special  Risk  Insurance  Fund  ap- 
proximately $500,000,000  to  cover  losses  in- 
volving the  transferred  programs. 

Section  14.  This  section  removes  the  20  per- 
cent limitation  on  the  amount  of  mortgage 
co-insurance  which  may  be  written  by  HUD, 
if  the  lender  is  a  State  or  local  agency. 

Section  16.  This  section  authorizes  40-year 
section  8  housing  assistance  contracts  in  the 
case  of  loans  made  or  Insured  by  the  Farm- 
ers' Home  Administration  to  finance  new  or 
rehabilitated  projects.  This  section  would 
also  provide  for  determinations  of  the 
Treasury  going  rate  at  such  times  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  requests,  rather  than 
annually,  for  purposes  of  establishing  mini- 
mum Interest  rates  under  Farmers'  Home 
Administration  programs. 
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MANDATORY  EARLY  RETIKEMENT— 
rrS  TIME  FOR  A  CHANGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  Uie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  AHWUnaxo)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Equal  Opportunity  Subcommittee  is 
holding  hearings  today  on  HJl.  10040, 
a  bill  that  will  make  compulsory  retire- 
ment based  on  an  arbitrarily  established 
age  illegal. 

In  a  statement  I  submitted  to  the  sub- 
committee today  I  stated  my  strong  sup- 
port for  this  bill.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  views  on  why 
the  issue  of  mandatory  early  retirement 
should  be  met  head  on. 

In  America  toda^  It  is  possible  for  a 
person  to  be  forced  into  retirement  Just 
when  he  has  reached  the  point  in  his 
life  when  he  can  best  enjoy  the  income 
and  role  in  society  that  his  years  of  hard 
work  have  achieved. 

Older  women  in  the  work  force  often 
face  a  pcu'ticularly  difficult  problem. 
Many  of  them  are  forced  to  wait  imtil 
their  children  are  older  to  join  the  work 
force.  Early  retirement  robs  them  of  the 
opportunity  to  build  up  significant 
pension  funds. 

The  proponents  of  mandatory  early 
retirement  stress  the  point  that  with  no 
specific  age  of  retirement,  companies  will 
soon  be  comprised  of  old — and  therefore 
incompetent — workers.  I  maintain  that 
after  years  of  service  to  a  company  an 
individual  has  the  right  to  have  his  case 
decided  on  its  own  merits. 

At  this  point  It  might  be  expedient  for 
me  to  Insert  a  list  of  famous  persons  and 
the  contributions  they  made  to  society 
after  the  age  of  65.  currently  the  age 
of  compulsory  retirement.  But  those  in 
opposition  to  my  position  could  say  "Yes, 
but  these  are  exceptional  people.  We 
are  talking  about  the  average  worker  in 
America  today."  So,  instead,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  a  few  of  the  programs  that 
"average"  workers  have  made  success- 
ful. There  are  currently  13,000  older 
Americans  serving  in  the  Foster  Grand- 
parent program.  There  are  145.000  volim- 
teers  working  In  the  Retlried*  Senior 
Volunteer  Program — RSVP — In  666 
different  communities  serving  a  wide 
range  of  activities.  Members  of  such 
groups  as  the  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons  remain  politically  active 
and  work  hard  to  achieve  support  for 
programs  related  to  their  special  areas. 
Employment  firms  that  specialize  in 
finding  jobs  for  older  Americans — such 
as  Hire  a  Granny  in  Chicago — stress  the 
experience  and  dedication  their  workers 
have  to  offer  and  have  no  trouble  placing 
applicants. 

While  I  do  admit  that  th««  are  some 
dIfBcultles  with  more  mature  workers 
remaining  on  the  job,  the  experience  and 
expertise  that  older  workers  bring  to  a 
job  simply  cannot  be  replaced  with  the 
Intellectual  knowledge  that  a  recent  col- 
lege graduate  may  have. 

The  whole  ccmcept  of  retirement  is  a 
relatively  new  idea  for  Americans  to  face. 
Until  recently,  an  individual  worked  up 
to,  or  shortly  before,  the  time  of  his 
death,  remaining  an  active  and  con- 
tributing part  of  the  world  annrnd  him. 


Now  many  people  are  faced  with  the 
mixed  blessing  of  longer  lives.  No  longer 
do  people  retire  at  65  and  die  at  68.  Many 
people  face  10  to  15  years  of  inactivity. 
How  can  they  be  expected  to  lead  satis- 
fying and  productive  lives  when  they 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  they  auto- 
matically become  obsolete  at  an  ariii- 
trarily  established  age? 

A  longer  lifespan,  with  a  greater  num- 
ber of  unproductive  years,  can  lead  to 
real  economic  hardship  for  many  people. 
Many  are  forced  to  live  on  fixed  pensions 
that  inflation  has  reduced  to  less  than 
subsistence  level  incomes.  Many  retirees 
flnd  that  savings  they  thought  would  last 
for  15  to  20  years  are  gone  in  5. 

While  I  am  certainly  not  taking  the 
position  that  everyone  should  continue 
working  after  age  65, 1  strongly  feel  that 
the  way  should  be  left  open  for  those  who 
wish  to  remain  on  the  job. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Employment  Act  of  1967, 
and  again  when  they  amended  it  In  1974, 
their  intent  was  clear — the  elimination 
of  arbitrary  age  limits  established  re- 
gardless of  job  performance.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  bill  contained  within  itself  a 
limitation,  since  It  specifically  prohibited 
discrimination  between  the  ages  of  40 
and  65.  This  set  the  stage  for  many  em- 
ployers to  establish  65  as  the  age  of  com- 
pulsory retirement. 

H  Jl.  10040  will  remove  this  last  barrier 
in  the  ending  of  age  discrimination  in 
employment  by  deleting  the  age  limits 
from  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Employ- 
ment Act.  This  action  will  make  discrimi- 
nation at  any  age  illegal.  Although  this 
is  only  a  five  line  bill,  it  will  have  far- 
reaching  effects  on  senior  citizens  by 
making  it  possible  for  older  Americans 
who  wish  to  remain  on  the  job  to  con- 
tinue as  valued  employees,  maWng 
worthwhile  contributions  to  the  society 
they  helped  to  form. 


WIUSON  GREATBATCH— INVENTOR 
OF  THE  YEAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  LaFalce)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  an  inventor 
from  western  New  York  whose  work  has 
greatly  advanced  the  treatment  and  care 
of  heart  patients  throughout  the  world. 
On  February  12,  Wilson  Greatbatch  will 
receive  the  Inventor  of  the  Year  Award 
from  the  Niagara  Frontier  Patent  Law 
Association  and  the  Technical  Societies 
Council.  This  award  is  richly  deserved  in 
my  opinion,  and  I  want  to  add  my  voloe 
to  those  already  extolling  the  many  con- 
tributions to  the  health  sciences  that 
Mr.  Greatbatch  has  made. 

Mr.  Greatbatch  has  been  selected  to 
receive  the  distinguished  award  for  his 
invention  of  a  demand  type  cardiac 
pacer.  The  cardiac  pacer  designed  by 
Mr.  Greatbatch  provides  stimulating 
electrical  pulses  to  the  heart  at  a  fixed 
rate  when  a  patient's  heart  is  functioning 
improperly.  When  the  heartbeat  is  re- 
turned to  its  normal  state,  a  circuit  in 
the  pacer  terminates  stimulating  pulses 
for  a  controlled  time  IntervaL  The  pacer 


is  equipped  with  a  digital  clock  integrated 
circuit,  utilizing  highly  accurate  quarti 
crystal,  that  provides  the  stimulattog 
pulses  by  the  pacer. 

Mr.  Greatt>atch  has  made  a  number  of 
other  Important  contributions  to  the 
field  of  cardiac  treatment  and  care.  For 
example.  Mr.  Greatbatch  also  has  to  his 
credit  the  inventitxi  of  the  first  implant- 
able cardiac  pacemaker.  lUs  pacemaker 
was  first  introduced  into  clinical  practice 
in  1960,  and  now  more  than  100.000  pace- 
makers of  his  design  have  been,  intro- 
duced and  implanted  in  patients.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  Mr.  Greatbatch  is 
not  one  to  rest  on  his  laurels — at  the 
present  time  he  is  trjring  to  devel<v  a 
lithium-iodine  battery  that  may  wdl  as- 
sure every  pacemaker  patient  a  one-time, 
lifetime  pacemaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  heart  diseases  remain  the 
No.  1  killer  in  the  United  States.  Recent 
statistics  reveal  that  heart  diseases  ac- 
count for  over  38  percent  of  aU  deaths, 
and  while  they  may  not  i^pear  on  the 
FBI's  10  most  wanted  list,  I  am  glad 
they  do  appear  on  Mr.  Greatbatch's  list 
of  priorities.  His  inventions  have  helped 
to  stem  the  tide  of  deaths  attributable 
to  heart  disease  and  have  extended  hope 
to  thousands  of  critical  heart  patients. 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  Mr.  Greatbatch 
is  a  native  of  western  New  York,  and  I 
congratulate  him  for  the  meaningful 
contributions  he  has  made.  The  entire 
Nation  has  benefited  from  and  can  be 
thankful  for  the  work  he  has  done. 


BROCK  ADAMS  g>EAKS  OUT  ON 
HEALTH  SPENDING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  ttie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league. Brock  Adahs,  recently  spoke  be- 
fore the  American  Hospital  Association 
on  the  topic  "Establishing  Congressional 
Budget  Priorities:  A  Healthy  Diagnosis." 

Chairman  Adams'  statement  highlights 
those  congressional  actions  which  pre- 
served spending  for  critlcsJ  health  pro- 
grams In  fiscal  year  1976.  He  also  Idoitl- 
fies  and  discusses  the  key  health  Issues 
Congress  will  be  grappling  with  In  fiscal 
year  1977 :  National  health  Insurance,  es- 
calating health  care  costs,  the  President's 
catastrophic  health  insurance  proposal, 
and  healtli  revenue  sharing.  Because  I 
believe  this  speech  provides  an  early  and 
insightful  analysis  of  those  health  ques- 
tions we  in  Congress  will  be  discussing. 
I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues. 

I  wish  to  submit  the  enclosed  for  in- 
sertion in  the  Record  : 
Establishing  Congressional  Bttdgkt  Puobi- 
TiKS:  A  Hkaltht  Diagnosis 

(Speech  of  Chairman  Brock  Adams  to  the 

American  Hospital  Association) 

introduction 

It  la  a  pleasure  to  join  you  this  nunnilng 
at  the  third  annual  American  Hospital  Asso- 
clatlcm  seminar  on  Federal  Relations. 

In  my  remarks  this  morning,  I  would  like 
to  give  you  an  overview  of  the  new  Congres- 
sional budget  process,  report  on  how  the 
new  procedures  have  helped  sort  out  health 
spending  priorities,  and  comment  on  the 
President's  fiscal  1877  budget  proposals,  es- 
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peclaUy  tboae  effecting  Federal  bealtb  ex- 
penditures. 

Let  me  say  At  tbe  outaet  that  my  diag- 
nosis for  a  healthy  economic  recovery  Is  not 
good  U  we  swallow  tbe  medicine  the  Presi- 
dent has  prescribed.  This  Administration's 
proposed  fiscal  prescription  resiilts  In  a  dra- 
matic shift  away  from  tbe  stimulative  budget 
policies  Congress  enacted  In  Fiscal  1970. 
Surely  common  sense  suggests  the  ectmomy 
cant  continue  tbe  course  toward  full  em- 
ployment when  government  policies  this  year 
are  swinging  so  sharply  towards  economic  re- 
striction. This  Is  why  his  proposals  must  be 
considered  economically  unhealthy. 

The  Administration  recommends  a  drastic 
reduction  In  the  rate  of  Federal  expenditure 
growth  and  very  little  net  additional  tax 
reduction. 

Total  expenditures  ($394  billion)  are  at 
least  $24  billion  lower  than  the  normal 
growth  level  ($419  bUllon). 

Net  tax  reductions  are  only  $4.9  bUllon, 
not  the  $10  billion  often  referred  to.  More- 
over, If  automatic  social  security  increases 
are  added  In,  the  net  tax  reduction  in  1977, 
as  compared  to  1976,  Is  only  $1.7  billion.  By 
comparison  the  net  tax  reduction  effective  In 
FY  1976  was  $15.8  billion. 

UnempToyment  will  remain  near  8%,  even 
If  tbe  President's  optimistic  economic  fore- 
cast Is  realized. 

This  kind  of  schizophrenic  approach  to 
economic  policy-making  will  make  it  Impos- 
sible to  achieve  a  balanced  budget  in  1979 
since  the  revenues  required  to  balance  the 
budget  will  not  materialize. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  budget's  medical 
charts  after  we  have  examined  Congress'  new 
diagnostic  techniques. 

THE    CONGRESSIONAL    BVDCXT   PROCESS 

We  on  the  House  and  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittees have  completed  our  first  full  year  of 
operations.  In  1975,  even  with  only  partial 
Implementation  of  the  law,  we  succeeded  in 
adopting  spending  ceilings  a  year  prior  to 
the   date   the   President   had   asked   that   a 


Other  functloiuJ  divisions  are  for  such  pro- 
grams as  defense,  agrlcultiire,  et  cetera.  The 
health  function  includes  those  Federal  pro- 
grams whose  basic  purpose  is  the  promotion 
of  the  physical  and  mental  health  of  the  Na- 
tion's population.  Including  the  prevention 
of  Illness  and  accidents.  It  Includes  health 
research,  occupational  health  and  safety,  the 
planning  and  provision  of  medical  care, 
training  health-related  personnel,  and  food. 
drug,  and  other  product  safety  programs. 

The  Spring  budget  resolution  must  be 
adopted  by  Congress  by  May  16.  Tbe  targets 
set  In  this  resolution  can  and  should  act 
as  a  guide  as  Members  consider  and  vote 
on  Individual  spending  and  revenue  bills 
during  the  summer. 

The  second  key  date  this  year  In  the  new 
budget  process  is  September  15  when  Con- 
gress is  scheduled  to  adopt  a  second  budget 
resolution.  Again,  this  resolution  will  set 
levels  for  revenues,  spending,  the  deficit, 
the  public  debt,  and  divide  expenditures  be- 
tween tbe  16  Federal  program  functions.  The 
critical  distinction  In  the  second  resolution 
Is  that  It  sets  ceilings,  not  targets,  on  the 
aggregate  expenditures  and  a  floor  under  rev- 
enues. The  second  resolution  affirms  or  re- 
vises, based  on  changed  economic  clrc\im- 
stances  and  Congressional  spending  actions 
during  the  summer,  the  matters  contained 
in  the  first  resolution.  In  addition,  this  sec- 
ond resolution  may  direct  other  Committees 
to  change  appropriations  or  revenue  levels  to 
conform  to  the  new  resolution.  This  process 
Is  referred  to  as  the  reconciliation  procedure. 
After  these  actions  have  taken  effect,  the 
Congress  cannot  consider  any  spending  leg- 
islation that  would  cause  the  aggregate  lev- 
els of  expenditures  to  exceed  the  ceilings  In 
the  resolution.  Of  course.  Congress  may  revise 
Its  most  recent  ceilings,  as  circumstances 
warrant,  any  time  during  the  fiscal  year. 

I  would  ask  you  to  keep  in  mind  that  1976 
Is  a  critical  year  for  these  new  budget  pro- 
cedures. If  we  do  not  pass  the  resolutions, 
the  process  will  be  destroyed.  This  new 
structure  will  Insure  that  the  crucial  budg- 


$395  billion  celling  go  into  effect.  Through— etary    decisions    made    In    the    weeks    and 
use  of  the  Congressional  budget  proceA  the     months  ahead  are  not  harhini?*r»  of  flarai 
FT  1976  spending  celling  set  by  the  Comtesa 
Is  $374.1  billion.  »\ 

While  not  everyone  agrees  with  this  leVel 
of  spending.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  deficit 
would  have  been  higher  if  we  had  not  started 
Implementing  the  new  budget  process  a 
year  before  the  required  date. 

The  most  Important  purpose  of  the  budget 
process  Is  to  develop  congressional  fiscal 
policy.  The  procedure  begins  with  the  No- 
vember submission  of  the  Current  Services 
Budget.  This  budget  estimates  the  budget 
authority  and  outlays  that  will  be  needed  to 
carry  on  existing  programs  and  activities  for 
the  next  fiscal  year.ats  purpose  Is  to  give  the 
Congress  at  the  earliest  possible  date  detailed 
information  with  which  to  begin  analysis 
and  preparation  of  the  upcoming  budget. 

This  is  followed  by  the  January  submission 
ot  the  President's  budget.  The  Budget  Com- 
mittees begin  Immediately  to  hold  extensive 
public  hearings  on  both  the  President's  sub- 
mission and  alternative  budget  proposals.  We 
are  currently  In  the  midst  of  such  hearings 
on  the  FY  1977  budget.  In  addition  to  the 
Information  supplied  through  formal  hear- 
ings, by  mid-March  we  receive  reports  from 
the  other  Committees  and  Joint  Committees 
of  the  Congress.  These  mandatory  reports 
provide  us  with  an  early  and  comprehensive 
Indication  of  Committee  legislative  and 
funding  plans  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

A  key  date  In  the  Congressional  budget 
process  Is  AprU  15.  This  Is  the  date  the 
Budget  Committee  must  send  to  the  House 
a  Spring  Budget  Resolution  setting  spending 
and  revenue  targets  for  FY  1977.  This  year, 
unlike  last  year,  the  resolution  will  contain 
recommended  spending  targets  for  the  six- 
teen functions  Into  which  the  budget  is 
divided.  One  of  these  fimctlons  Is  health. 


months  ahead  are  not  harbingers  of  fiscal 
crises  In  the  future.  For  this  reason,  I  believe 
citizens   and    organizations    such    as   yours 
have  a  major  stake  In  Its  success, 
arvixw  or  ibts 

Let  us  turn  back  for  a  moment,  and  take 
a  quick  glance  at  what  these  new  Congres- 
sional procedures  produced  In  FY  197G. 

Congress'  goal  was  an  antl-recesslonary, 
non-lnflatlonary  budget.  I  believe  we  devel- 
oped Just  that.  The  budget  ceilings  currently 
In  effect  establish  a  $376  billion  Ud  on  spend- 
ing and  a  $74  billion  deficit  Is  projected.  Let 
me  take  this  opportunity  to  stress  that,  to  a 
sizeable  extent,  the  cause  of  our  current  $74 
billion  deficit  is  the  economic  recession.  Both 
Conservative  and  Liberal  economists  agree 
that  for  every  percentage  point  of  unemploy- 
ment In  excess  of  4%.  the  Federal  deficit  In- 
creases by  $16  billion.  The  Federal  Treasury 
loses  approximately  $14  billion  In  tax  rev- 
enues— since  Jobless  {leople  aren't  paying 
taxes — and  must  pay  out  an  additional  $2 
billion  In  unemployment  compensation  and 
related  welfare  costs.  If  the  economy  were  op- 
erating at  a  healthy  level  of  about  4%  unem- 
ployment Instead  of  Its  present  8.3%  Job- 
lessness, the  budget  deficit  would  be  less  than 
$10  billion.  I  therefore  cannot  overempha- 
size that  the  key  to  reducing  the  Federal 
deficit  is  quickly  getting  the  economy  mov- 
ing back  to  full  employment. 

KXALTH  SPENDINC  IN    IBTS 

Looking  specifically  at  FY  1976  health  ex- 
penditures, the  President's  February  1976 
budget  requested  a  total  of  $31  billion  In 
budget  authority  and  $28  billion  In  outlays 
In  the  health  function.  This  was  revised  up- 
ward much  later  In  November  by  OMB  to 
$31.9  billion  In  budget  authority  and  $31.3 
bUllon  In  outlays.  Congress'  Second  Budget 


Resolution  Includes  spending  In  the  health 
area  of  $33.6  billion  In  budget  authority  and 
$32.9  billion  In  outlays.  Thus,  the  current 
expected  spending  for  health  In  FY  1976  Is 
almost  $5  billion  higher  than  what  the  Pres- 
ident originally  requested.  This  difference  la 
important. 

First,  In  1976,  President  Ford  proposed  re- 
ducing Medicare  and  Medicaid  expenditures 
by  $2  billion,  which  Included  a  proposal  to 
Increase  Medicare  patients'  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses and  increase  the  State's  share  of  Med- 
icaid costs.  In  1975,  Congress  rejected  the 
President's  proposals  and  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee Included  an  additional  $2  billion  In 
the  Spring  and  Fall  resolutions  to  reflect  this. 
In  the  Fall  resolution,  we  also  recognized  the 
rapid  rise  in  medical  prices,  as  well  as  higher 
use  of  services,  and  added  another  $1.6  bil- 
lion to  Medicare  and  Medicaid  spending. 

Second,  the  President  proposed  rescission 
of  some  $640  million  already  appropriated 
for  Federal  health  programs.  Congress  re- 
jected these  proposals  and  Increased  health 
spending  accordingly. 

Third,  the  Budget  Committee  added  nearly 
$1.3  billion  In  additional  budget  authority 
and  $620  million  in  outlays  to  reflect  restora- 
tion of  health  programs  to  their  1975  ap- 
propriated levels.  We  also  Included  an  addi- 
tional $200  million  In  spending  authority 
for  biomedical  research  to  account  for  the 
higher  costs  of  goods  and  services  In  this 
program. 

Finally,  the  Committee  added  $26  million 
to  the  President's  budget  for  health  planning 
and  resource  development  programs  to  help 
accelerate  health  planning  activities  in  the 
States  and  communities  which  would  help 
make  our  system  of  delivering  health  care 
more  effective. 

In  effect,  the  Congressional  health  budget 
for  1978  Is  a  steady  and  consistent  budget. 
It  Includes  no  major  new  programs,  but 
keeps  Federal  health  spending  to  at  least 
Its  1976  level. 

OUTLOOK   IN   FISCAL   TSAX    19TT 

What  does  aU  this  mean  for  fiscal  1977? 

Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  the  Budget 
Committee  has  not  yet  met  and  considered 
specific  proposals  In  the  1977  budget.  I  am 
Indicating  today  simply  my  own  views  on 
the  key  health  issues  we  will  be  deciding 
this  year. 

First,  on  tbe  issue  of  National  Health 
Insurance.  A  major  reform  of  the  way  health 
care  is  financed  In  this  country  has  been 
high  on  the  Congressional  agenda  for  sev- 
eral years.  This  has  been  spurred  by  the  fact 
that  at  present  40  million  Americans  have 
no  health  Insurance  at  all. 

The  Issues  associated  with  health  care 
reform  are  indeed  complex.  I  believe  most 
Americans  probably  agree  that  a  compre- 
hensive scheme  should  achieve  four  objec- 
tives: 

I  Olve  all  Americans  access  to  good  care, 
<  End  financial  hardship  caused  by  Illness, 

Improve  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of 
the  health  care  delivery  system,  and 

Provide  Incentives  to  hold  down  costs. 

But  there  is  little  agreement  about  what 
arrangements  will  guarantee  all  four.  As 
you  are  aware,  numerous  legislative  pro- 
posals have  been  put  forward  In  the  Congress 
ranging  from  little  change  to  comprehensive 
Insurance  coverage.  The  measures  necessary 
to  finance  these  changes  and  the  Impact  on 
the  Federal  budget  also  cover  a  wide  range. 

With  a  two-year  implementation  period, 
the  budget  Impact  of  health  Insurance  action, 
taken  by  Congress  In  1976  would  begin  to  be 
felt  In  1978.  Recent  cost  estimates  of  Just 
three  alternatives — the  Administration's 
"CHIP"  plan,  the  Long-Rlblooff  Catastrophic 
proposal,  and  tbe  Health  Security  Act— show 
that  by  FY  1978  additional  Federal  costs 
oould  range  from  $8  billion  to  $08.6  billion 
and  by  FY  1981  from  $11  billion  to  $115 
bUllon. 

This  latter  flg\ire  Is  considerably  higher 
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than  the  projected  budget  margins  we  expect 
In  1981  with  no  tax  changes.  Programs  such 
as  a  national  health  insurance  program, 
which  Is  not  a  "temporary"  or  emergency 
program,  cannot  be  sustained  by  borrowing 
In  a  single  year  and  mtist  be  paid  for  by 
avaUable  revenues.  I  have  stated  that  It  Is 
not  recdlstlc  to  say  that  we  wUl  be  able  to 
Increase  F^ederal  expenditures  for  aU  "new" 
spending  programs  by  more  than  about  $10 
bllll^^ln  FY  1977 — and  we  wlU  only  achieve 
thili^argln  to  wwk  with  If  we  are  very  care- 
ful with  the  budget.  It  Is  also  Important  to 
keep  In  mind  that  all  proposed  new  ^>endlng 
programs  would  be  competing  for  whatever 
"new"  funds  we  oould  come  up  with.  Fc^ 
these  reasons  we  must  be  realistic  and  admit 
that  we  cannot  enact  a  new  and  comprehen- 
sive national  health  Insurance  program  un- 
less and  until  we  also  enact  successful  meas- 
ures to  bring  In  new  budget  revenues  or  to 
attain  significant  savings  that  would  aUow  us 
to  support  that  program  on  a  continuing 
basis. 

Let  me  focus  next  on  the  Issue  of  health 
care  costs  and  the  President's  proposals  to 
curb  them. 

Preliminary  estimates  for  fiscal  1975  Indl- 
date  that  national  health  expenditures 
amounted  to  $118.5  bUllon,  about  8.5%  of 
the  gross  national  product.  Of  this  amount 
$46.6  bUllon,  30%  of  the  total,  was  expended 
for  ^aq>ltal  care.  Expenditures  for  hospital 
care  also  account  for  the  largest  portion  of 
public  outlays  for  health  made  each  year  un- 
der the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs. 
Medicare  payments  to  ho^ltals  alone  are 
expected  to  rise  from  $11.7  billion  to  $14.6 
bUllon  In  next  year's  budget. 

Total  expenditures  for  hospital  care  in  the 
United  States  have  risen  annuaUy  at  double- 
digit  rates  for  nearly  an  entire  decade.  During 
calendar  year  1975,  hospital  charges  shot  up 
17.2% — almost  double  the  non-medical 
consumer  price  Increase  of  9.1  % . 

Hospital  and  medical  services  In  America 
are  among  the  world's  best.  But  Increasing 
health  costs  are  a  deep  concern  to  many  of 
us  In  Congress  since  they  tend  to  prevent 
any  rational  national  plan  which  would 
assure  aU  Amertoans  adequate  medical  care. 
In  addition,  this  sector  of  tbe  economy  Is 
a  powerful  force  pushing  up  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. We  recognize  that  hospitals  must  cope 
with  general  Inflation  pushing  up  the  prices 
of  goods  and  services  they  buy.  We  also  rec- 
ognize that  wage  levels  for  hospital  personnel 
may  be  understated.  However,  at  a  time  when 
general  Inflationary  pressures  are  subsiding, 
medical  costs  should  be  approximating  that 
trend.  When  one  sector  of  the  economy  has 
prices  rising,  soon  other  sectors  wUl  try  to 
recoup  their  position — a  competition  which 
Is  a  cause  of  the  Inflation  spiral. 

Hospital  administrators  must  take  the  Ini- 
tiative to  close  surplus  beds  and  phase  out 
unneeded  services.  You  must  seek  methods 
of  making  physicians  cost  conscious.  You 
should  resist  excessive  staff  demands  for  new 
services  which  duplicate  avaUable  capacity  in 
other  community  hospitals.  You  m\ist  bar- 
gain with  your  personnel  for  wage  Increases 
as  though  they  were  your  own  and  could  not 
simply  be  passed  on  to  a  third  party  In- 
surer— either  private  or  pubUc. 

I  recognize  that  what  I  am  saying  hits  very 
hard.  If  hospital  administrators  do  not 
maintain  a  patient  census  close  to  full  ca- 
pacity In  hospitals,  you  wUl  have  severe  fi- 
nancial problems.  However,  you  as  adminis- 
trators also  recognize  that  there  Is  a  more 
awesome  spectre  than  an  unfilled  bed.  This 
Is  the  potential  Imposition  of  Federal  con- 
trols on  costs.  The  President  has  proposed  In 
his  1977  budget,  limits  on  tbe  amount  that 
Medicare  wlU  ptay — no  more  than  7%  above 
last  year.  By  proposing  to  package  Medicaid 
Into  a  block  grant  with  a  fixed  Federal  appro- 
priation, he  Is  forcing  the  States  to  take 
similar  actions. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  at  this  time 


whether  Congress  wlU  accept  or  reject  the 
President's  proposals.  I  think  the  rate  of  In- 
flation In  the  medical  care  CPI  over  the  next 
few  months  will  have  an  important  beoilng 
on  Congreaslonal  action.  I  am  prepared  to 
say  that  there  la  a  general  feeling  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  bring  medical  prices 
under  some  degree  of  restraint. 

I  beUeve  that  Congress  will  be  looking  first 
for  hospitals  to  take  serious  steps  within 
their  own  organizations  to  control  their  costs. 
If  you  are  unable  to  do  so,  then  renewed  Fed- 
eral actions  WlU  be  demanded  by  many,  and 
the  Administration  position  wlU  prevaU. 

Let  me  touch  briefly  on  the  President's 
proposals  affecting  Medicare.  His  1977  budget 
reoommends  legislation  requiring  each  Medi- 
care beneficiary  to  pay  10%  of  the  charges 
fcnr  hospital,  nursing  home,  home  and  health 
care  up  to  a  maximum  of  $500  per  person  per 
year.  The  physician  deductible,  currently  $60, 
would  be  Increased  to  $77  In  1977.  His  pro- 
posals are  essentially  no  different  than  his 
1976  cost  sharing  proposals,  except  that  he 
now  plans  to  call  them  catastrophic  health 
Insurance. 

Under  the  Administration  proposal,  some 
Medicare  beneficiaries  vrlth  hlg^  medical  bUls 
woiUd  benefit  from  limits  on  total  out-of- 
pocket  payments.  Tbe  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  estimates  one  mU- 
lion  persons  woiUd  pay  less.  However,  com- 
pared to  current  law  which  has  no  cost  shar- 
ing untu  the  61st  day  of  hospitalization,  few 
patients  would  pay  less  t&an  they  do  now.  In 
short,  almost  every  patient  would  pay  more 
for  shc»ter  periods  of  hospitalization  than  he 
pays  now.  About  12  miUlon  Medicare  bene- 
ficiaries would  pay  more  for  physldan  serv- 
ices. The  additional  costs  to  tbe  Medicare 
poptUatlon  would  be  about  $1.3  bUllon.  This 
program  does  not  fit  my  definition  of  catas- 
trophic health  insurance.  It  Is  neither  Insur- 
ance nor  for  health — though  It  will  be  cata- 
strophic for  many. 

Now  some  final  remarks  on  Mr.  Ford's 
Health  Revenue  Sharing  proposal.  He  sug- 
gests the  consolidation  of  Medicaid  and  15 
other  categorical  health  programs  Into  a 
single  block  grant  to  States  totaling  $10 
bUllon  In  1977.  Included  In  this  are  fimds 
previously  aUocated  to  medical  faculties  con- 
struction, maternal  and  chUd  health,  and 
community  health  centers.  I  wish  to  high- 
light the  fact  that  whUe  tbe  $10  bUllon  block 
grant  appears  to  be  an  Increase  over  the  1976 
funds.  It  actuEtlly  represents  a  decrease  of  at 
least  $800  mUUon  from  the  amounts  required 
In  1977  to  maintain  aU  the  activities  sub- 
sumed within  the  block  grant  at  their  1976 
program  levels. 

Aside  from  the  Issue  of  the  appropriate 
level  of  funding,  I  believe  the  block  grant 
approach  to  the  delivery  of  health  services 
deserves  careful  consideration.  WhUe  the 
principle  has  merit,  we.  In  Congress,  must 
closely  examine  what  programs  should  be 
folded  in.  The  President's  Health  Revenue 
Sharing  raises  serious  questions  which  war- 
rant Congressional  scrutiny  over  the  next 
few  months.  Questions  such  as:  -^ 

What  are  the  programmatic  and^nanclal 
consequences  of  eliminating  State  milatchlng 
requirements?  WUl  States  cutback  or  reaUo- 
cate  monies?  Current  State  matching  for 
the  16  programs  in  the  President's  proposal 
amount  to  nearly  $7  billion  (prlmarUy  for 
Medicaid) . 

What  wiU  be  the  consequences  of  elimi- 
nating aU  requirements  to  meet  Federal 
health  standards? 

WUl  special  target  populations  such  as  the 
poor  or  migrants  still  receive  adequate  medi- 
cal care  under  this  consoUdatlon  approach? 

To  what  extent  should  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment relinquish  to  the  States  Its  abUlty 
and  responslbUlty  to  set  national  health 
priorities? 

This  last  question  is  the  most  Important 
and  probably  the  toughest  to  answer. 
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It  brings  Us  back  to  my  theme — ^"Estab- 
lishing Congressional  Budget  Priorities." 

I  firmly  beUeve  that  vrlth  the  new  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act,  Congress  has  acquired 
a  critical  diagnostic  UxA  for  determining  the 
state  of  our  Nation's  economic  health  and 
prescribing  remedies  to  Q>eed  its  recovery. 
Like  any  medical  device,  these  procedures 
have  undergone  a  thorough  testing  this  year. 
I  beUeve  they  wUl  prove  adequate  to  the 
Congressional  task  of  ensuring  a  stable  eco- 
nomic recovery  during  FY  1977  and  a  re- 
sponsible division  of  budget  funds  between 
health  and  the  remaining  key  functions  of 
Government.  | 

I  welcome  and  look  forward  to  your  sup- 
port of  these  Congressloiial  efforts,  i 


POOD  STAMPS:  PRAUD  BY  THE 
POOR  OR  MISSTATEMENTS  BY 
THE  OPPONENTS? 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
Representative  Jakes  H.  Schexter  and  I 
introduced  HJl.  11646.  a  bill  to  reform 
the  much-criticized  food  stamp  program 
by  providing  a  simplified  system  of 
deductions  to  determine  eligibility  for 
the  program,  a  fair  schedule  of  benefits, 
and  a  system  of  work  incentives.  This 
bill  had  previously  been  introduced  in 
the  other  body  by  Senator  Jacob  Javits. 
as  S.  2840. 

We  were  interested  to  see  an  article 
in  the  Washington  Post,  published  Feb- 
ruary 3,  the  same  day  we  introduced 
our  bill,  written  by  our  distinguished, 
very  able,  and  usually  persuasive  col- 
league, and  we  hope,  ifood  friend,  Rep- 
resoitative  Robert  H.  Michel.  In  his  ar- 
ticle. Representative  Michel  noted  that 
liberals  and  conservatives  purport  to 
agree  on  three  points: 

First,  that  the  food  stamp  program 
should  make  it  possible  for  every  Ameri- 
can to  receive  a  nutritionally  adequate 
diet,  that  this  should  be  accomplished 
with  maximum  efficiency  and  minimum 
cost  to  the  taxpayers,  and  that  the  pro- 
gram should  be  constituted  as  to  mini- 
mize opportunities  for  fraud.  Of  course 
we  agree  with  these  reasonable  goals. 
Any  reasonable  person  would. 

Conservatives,  however,  have  proposed 
food  stamp  legislation  which,  regardless 
of  their  stated  intents,  discriminates 
against  people  who  work,  contains  im- 
necessary  administrative  costs,  and  en- 
ables continued  fraud  by  vendors  of  food 
stamps.  We  have  introduced  a  bill,  which 
is  substantially  identical  to  legislation 
introduced  in  the  other  body  by  Senator 
Jacob  Javits  of  New  Yoi*,  to  improve 
the  present  food  stamp  progrram  without 
these  inconsistencies. 

The  major  charge  made  over  and  over 
again  by  those  attacking  the  food  stamp 
program  is  that  the  program  is  replete 
with  fraud  committed  by  recipients,  but 
the  truth  is  that  this  kind  of  fraud  oc- 
curs in  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  cases — 
less  than  1  in  1.000.  The  real  culprits, 
causing  high  costs  in  the  program  are 
the  excessive  complexity  of  the  regula- 
tions and  the  policies  that  have  allowed 
millions  of  people  to  become  xmemployed. 
The  imemployed  have  swelled  the  rolls  of 
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the  program,  and  now  the  conservatives 
are  not  willing  to  pay  the  cost. 

As  we  said  when  we  introduced  our 
proposal,  let  us  look  at  the  facts:  last 
May  the  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee that  the  percentage  of  households 
obtaining  food  stamps  by  fraud  is  only 
0.08  percent,  or  fewer  than  one  in  a 
thousand.  In  fact,  only  4.3  percent  of  the 
entire  food  stamp  caseload  is  ineligible, 
according  to  the  Department's  own 
stud^,  and  about  half  of  these  were  on 
the  rolls  because  of  caseworker  •rror. 
The  remaining  ineliglbles  could  >e  at- 
tributed to  recipient-caused  error,  but 
the  Department's  report  observed  that 
"errors  caused  by  recipients  are  usually 
unintentional,  arising  from  carelessness 
or  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  the  pro- 
gram." 

Studies  have  shown  that  these  numer- 
ous errors  in  determining  which  is  eligi- 
ble for  food  stamps  result  from  the  com- 
plex deductions  required  under  the  pres- 
ent program.  As  the  Administrator  of  the 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service  stated  at  a 
hearing  before  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  this  fall,  "the  errors 
that  are  created  by  the  present  system  of 
deductions,  they  are  killing  us." 

Our  food  stamp  reform  bill  would 
scrap  the  present  patchwork  of  itemized 
expenses  to  determine  a  family's  eligi- 
bility in  favor  of  a  standard  deduction 
of  $135  per  month  for  each  household. 
Furthermore,  we  would  encourage  mem- 
bers of  households  to  work  by  using  their 
take-home  pay.  and  not  their  gross  in- 
come— which  Includes  income  and  social 
security  taxes — in  computing  their  food 
stamp  benefits.  Without  this  provision  a 
family  receiving  $5,000  per  year  in  wel- 
fare payments — all  of  which  is  take- 
home  pay — would  be  favored  over  a 
working  family  with  the  same  gross  in- 
come— but  lower  take-home  pay. 

Furthermore,  we  give  the  working  fam- 
ily an  additional  standard  deduction  of 
$30  per  month  to  help  account  for  the 
cost  of  bus  fare,  babysitters,  or  other 
work-related  expenses.  Neither  the  ad- 
ministration's nor  Mr.  Michel's  bill  pro- 
vide such  work  incentives. 

The  real  "fraud"  in  the  food  stamp 
program  is  perpetrated  not  by  the  needy 
recipients  but  by  the  so-called  vendors 
of  food  stamps.  Nationwide  there  are 
6.700  of  these  vendors,  including  banks, 
post  offices,  credit  xmions  and  check 
cashing  businesses,  and  they  act  as 
agents,  distributing  stamps  to  eligible 
recipients  in  return  for  the  required  cash 
payment.  The  failure  to  properly  moni- 
tor these  vendors  has  resulted  in  their 
pocketing  millions  of  dollars.  At  a  recent 
Senate  hearing  a  USDA  official  revealed 
that  over  $17  million  have  been  hoarded 
or  embezzled  by  only  170  such  vendors. 

The  substantial  cost  of  the  food  stamp 
program  cannot  be  attributed  to  recip- 
ient fraud.  Yet  the  administration,  Mr. 
Michel  and  Senator  James  L.  Buckley 
of  New  York  have  proposed  In  their  biUs 
to  penalize  recipients  by  instituting  dras- 
tic cuts  in  the  number  of  people  on  the 
food  stamp  rolls.  They,  say  that  they 
want  food  stamps  to  go  to  those  who 
"deserve"  them.  Regrettably,  their  pro- 
posals do  not  provide  a  program  which 
will  reach  all  who  need  benefits:  The 
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poor,  the  low -Income  working  household, 
and  the  aged. 

For  one  thing,  they  limit  their  pro- 
grams only  to  the  very  poorest  people. 
But  even  worse,  they  continue  the  present 
requlronent  that  each  poor  family  dip 
into  its  own  limited  resources  to  "pur- 
chase" the  food  stamp  benefits  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 

Quite  frankly,  many  of  those  who  axe 
most  in  need  of  food  stamps  cannot  come 
up  with  the  large  amounts  of  cash  neces- 
sary under  the  present  program  to  pur- 
chase the  stamps.  Using  Mr.  Michel's 
example,  a  family  of  four  would  have  to 
pay  $60  a  month  to  obtain  $166  worth  of 
stamps.  Their  actual  benefit  could  be 
$106.  But  many  families  with  a  limited 
income  will  be  forced  to  choose  between 
paying  their  heat,  electric,  rent,  or  medi- 
cal bills  and  buying  food  stamps.  A  re- 
cent study  of  the  New  York  State  food 
stamp  program  showed  that  27.4  percent 
of  the  households  already  in  the  program 
could  not  afford  to  purchase  their  full 
allotment  of  stamps.  Many  more  can- 
not afford  to  participate  at  all. 

We  always  thought  the  conservatives 
believed  in  allowing  people  to  make  their 
own  decisioas.  yet  Mr.  Michel  says  the 
benefit  of  retaining  the  purchase  require- 
ment is  that  a  family's  money  cannot  be 
"wasted  on  booze  or  bobby  pins." 

There  are  also  sound  fiscal  reasons 
for  doing  away  with  the  piu-chase  re- 
quirement. Under  present  law.  a  family 
of  four  may  pay  as  much  as  $142  for  only 
.$24  worth  of  benefits,  yet  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments  must  pay  for  the 
printing  and  distribution  of  $166  worth 
of  stamps.  The  staff  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Re- 
sources has  estimated  that  eliminating 
the  purchase  requirement  would  save  the 
Federal  Government  $100  million  and  the 
States  $60  million  per  year  in  adminis- 
trative costs.  This  reform  would  also  end 
abuse  of  the  program  by  private  vendors 
who  now  sell  food  stamps  as  Government 
agents,  but  sometimes  pocket  the  cash 
they  receive. 

Neither  the  administration  nor  Mr. 
Michel  has  proposed  to  do  away  with 
the  present  purchase  requirement.  We 
have,  and  this  will  enable  the  very  poor 
who  often  cannot  scrape  up  even  a  little 
money  to  buy  food  stamps,  to  obtain 
some  benefits.  It  will  also  save  the  tax- 
payers money  and  reduce  fraud  in  the 
program. 

What  then  is  the  explanation  for  the 
size  and  cost  of  the  food  stamp  program? 
The  primary  "rlpoff"  artist  responsible 
for  the  higher  and  higher  costs  is  unem- 
ployment. From  1971  to  1974  participa- 
tion in  the  program  remained  remark- 
ably stable,  considering  the  dramatic  rise 
in  food  prices,  at  14.9  million  people.  But 
last  year,  when  unemployment  rose  al- 
most 4  percentage  points  in  a  matter  of 
months,  the  number  of  people  served  by 
the  program  leaped  from  15  million  to 
19.5  million. 

If  the  administration  is  looking  for  a 
scapegoat,  unemployment  is  where  they 
will  find  the  culprit. 

We  agree  with  Congressman  Michel 
that  food  stamps  deal  with  only  one  fac- 
et of  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  lower  in- 
come people  in  this  country.  It  is  not  a 
guaranteed  annual  income  program.  We 


believe  that  we  should  have  a  compre- 
hensive welfare  reform  program,  but  im- 
tll  we  do  have  such  a  program,  we  should 
at  least  provide  a  fair  and  reasonable 
food  stamp  program. 

Finally,  Mr.  Michel  and  the  admin- 
istration claim  to  want  to  feed  the  poor, 
but  only  the  poor.  The  median  Income 
for  a  family  of  four  in  our  country  is 
■about  $14,000.  The  administration  has 
set  an  income  ceiling  of  $6,250  for  a  fam- 
ily of  four  to  be  eligible  for  their  pro- 
gram— $300  more  if  a  family  member  is 
over  65  years  old.  The  Buckley-Michel 
bill  has  set  $5,050 — the  so-called  pover- 
ty level — as  its  ceiling.  These  arbitrary 
cutoffs  miss  the  point  of  the  food  stamp 
program,  which  is  designed  to  supple- 
ment the  meager  Income  of  some  fam- 
ilies who  are  above  the  poverty  cutoff, 
but  not  receiving  a  nutritionally  ade- 
quate diet. 

Under  our  proposal  a  family  of  four 
with  one  member  working  and  income  af- 
ter local  and  Federal  taxes  and  extraor- 
dinary expenses  of  no  more  than  $8,796 
would  qualify  for  $24  per  month  in  food 
stamp  aid.  This  payment  is  not  gener- 
ous, but  our  proposal  is  designed  to  help 
feed  the  low  income  working  household 
as  well  as  the  poor  and  the  elderly.  F*ur- 
thermore,  our  propo.sal  will  make  small 
adjustments  in  eligible  income  to  ac- 
coimt  for  the  differences  In  the  cost  of 
living  in  various  regions  of  the  country. 
For  instance,  the  eligible  income  of  a 
family  in  Chicago  could  be  higher  than 
that  of  a  family  in  rural  Texas. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
estimated  the  cost  of  our  bill  to  be  $8.4 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1977,  an  increase  of 
$2.5  billion  over  what  the  present  pro- 
gram will  cost  in  that  same  fiscal  year. 
We  hope  the  Congress,  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  money  it  wishes  to  spend,  will 
consider  the  equities  and  administrative 
savings  to  be  gained  from  eliminating  the 
purchase  requirement,  instituting  some 
form  of  standard  deduction,  and  pro- 
viding a  true  work  Incentive. 

We  think  the  food  stamp  program  Is 
a  good,  valuable,  and  necessary  program 
which  has  been  much  maligned  for  its 
administrative  shortcomings.  Before  we 
researched  the  facts,  we,  like  so  many 
others,  thought  this  program  was  re- 
plete with  fraud.  Now  that  we  have  the 
facts,  we  know  better.  We  hope  that 
others,  not  having  the  facts,  will  take  the 
time  to  ascertain  them. 


FINDING  A  SOLUTION  TO  THE  NA- 
TION'S BLOOD  COLLECTION  PROB- 
LEMS 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  Nation  has  yet  to  de- 
velop a  blood  collection  policy  which  will 
secure  an  adequate  amount  of  blood  for 
our  medical  needs.  The  administration 
appears  to  be  stalemated  on  this  issue. 
The  FDA  supports  an  all-volimteer  ap- 
proach to  blood  collection  because  it  be- 
lieves that  blood-for-pay  programs  col- 
lect an  inferior  quality  and  even  a  dan- 
gerous type  of  blood.  Rates  of  posttrans- 
fusion hepatitis  from  commercial  dona- 
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tlons  are  3  to  10  times  higher  than  from 
volimtary  donations.  However,  the  Coun- 
cil on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  recently 
opposed  FDA's  position  as  leading  to 
highly  priced  transfusions  and  even 
critical  shortages.  The  Council  concluded 
that^ 

Surely,  there  must  be  lnirt»nftiw  where 
marginally  Inferior  blood  Is  preferable  to  no 
blood  at  aU. 

I  do  not  accept  the  proposition  that  we 
must  choose  between  shortages  of  blood 
and  a  supply  of  inferior  quality  blood. 
The  Nation  should  not  settle  for  anything 
less  than  a  safe  and  plentiful  supply  of 
blood.  My  bill,  HJl.  582,  would  encourage 
middle-income  wage  earners  to  regularly 
and  voluntarily  donate  blood  by  offering 
the  tax  incentive  of  a  deduction  of  $25 
per  pint,  with  a  limit  of  $125  per  an- 
num. Present  IRS  law  regards  a  blood 
donation  as  one  of  "services,"  rather 
than  of  "property,"  thus  densong  the  de- 
duction. Is  it  not  ironic  that  a  $25  dona- 
tion to  the  Red  Cross  is  tax  deductible, 
but  a  money  deduction  for  having  given 
of  one's  own  blood  is  not  allowed? 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee will  shortly  consider  an  agenda  for 
phase  n  of  its  tax  reform  hearings.  I  also 
want  to  respond  to  the  concern  that  has 
been  expressed  by  some  tax  reformers 
about  adding  another  deduction  to  the 
tax  code. 

There  are  s<»ne  who  are  opposed  to 
many  of  the  deductions  as  loopholes  and 
are  wary  of  putting  more  in.  I  agree.  I 
think  we  should  get  rid  of  the  loopholes 
which  solely  benefit  the  rich  and  which 
give  us  no  broader  social  benefit.  But 
with  a  deduction  for  blood  donations,  we 
are  getting  something — good  red  blood 
out  of  the  veins  of  all  pe(^le.  whatever 
their  Income.  That  is  equality.  Further- 
more, a  safe,  plentiful  blood  supply  will 
decrease  the  danger  and  the  price  of 
blood  transfusions  fbr  all. 

HH.  582  is  the  kind  of  incentive  we 
should  have  to  encourage  middle-income 
wage-earners  to  regularly  donate  blood. 
A  small  increase  in  regular  blood  donors 
would  assure  more  than  enough  blood. 
Is  it  not  shameful  that  we  now  have  to 
rely  on  skid-row  derelicts  and  drug  ad- 
dicts to  sell  their  often  diseased  blood? 

Twenty-five  Members  of  the  House 
have  Joined  me  in  cosponsoring  this  leg- 
islation: Ms.  Abzug.  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr. 

CONTE.  Mr.  COUGHLIN,  Mt.  Eilberg,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr. 
Gude,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Jenrette,  Mr. 
Kasten,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  Bflaryland,  Blrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Moorhead 
of  California,  Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr.  Pattison, 
Mr.  RoDnro,  Mr.  Schexter,  Mr.  Stking- 
ton,  and  Mr.  Waxman. 

I  am  appending  the  New  York  Times 
article  concerning  the  present  dilemma 
which  is  causing  controversy  within  the 
administration,  between  the  FDA  and 
the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability, 
for  the  information  and  consideration  of 
my  colleagues : 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  16,  1976] 

Blood-for-Pat  Procsiams  Callxd  Essentiai. 

BT  Wage-Pkice  Agknct 

Washikcton. — A  Oovemment  agency  says 
that  outlawing  blood-for-pay  programs  may 
lead  to  very  high  priced  transfxislons,  or 
worse,  none  at  all. 


"Surely  there  must  be  Instannes  where 
marginally  Inferior  blood  Is  prefwable  to  no 
blood  at  all."  the  Ciouncil  on  Wage  and  Price 
Stability  Bald  yesterday. 

•nie  council  req>onded  to  a  proposal  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Admlnistiatlon,  which  had 
grown  concerned  about  the  disease  and  death 
that  follow  transfiislons. 

Currently.  10  to  15  percent  of  all  blood  do- 
nated comes  from  "paid  donors,"  who  gen- 
erally receive  from  96  to  $30  for  a  pint. 
M08X  uunxjvsu.  Tcmxssxxt 

TtM  rate  of  post-transfusion  hepatitis  as- 
sociated with  commercial  blood  donation  Is 
from  three  times  to  10  times  higher  than  for 
volunteer  donations.  Last  year  alone,  860 
deaths  were  linked  to  post-transf\islon  hepa- 
Utls. 

The  FDA  proposed  regulations  to  eliminate 
blood-glvlng  programs  that  pay  donors  on 
groimds  that  blood-for-pay  schemes  lure 
drug  addicts  and  derelicts  who  are  apt  to  lie 
about  their  health  for  money.  The  agency 
suggested  that  an  alI-vol\inteer  blood  pro- 
gram would  provide  donors  who  gave  for 
more  "altnUstlc"  reasons. 

The  council  said  the  FDA  had  overlooked 
the  ln^)act  Its  regulations  wovUd  have  on  the 
cost  of  blood. 


vantaged  youths  to  attend  law  schools, 
and  this  program  has  been  highly  suc- 
cessfuL 

I  believe  we  might  vAattt  this  program 
to  the  medical  education  of  disadvan- 
taged young  veatAiR. 

Professional  schools,  whether  they  are 
law  schools  or  medical  schocds,  req:uire 
highly  qmdified  faculties  and  very  ^- 
pensive  e<iuipment  All  Americans  should 
have  the  privilege-of  benefiting  from  this 
investment  in  our  Nation's  medical 
schools.  < 

Our  Nation  cannot  afford  to  tolerate 
the  subtle  discrimination  that  ignores 
the  unmet  need  for  more  than  10,000 
additional  phsrsiclans  in  Innerclty  areas 
which  are  largely  populated  by  minority 
Americans.  We  should  not  rest  upon  our 
predominately  black  doctors  to  meet  this 
need. 

Dr.  Therman  E.  Evans,  the  newly 
elected  president  of  the  D.C.  School 
Board,  alleges  that  this  Nation's  medical 
schools— other  than  black  medical  col- 
leges— "have  never  acted  out  any  real 


"The  councU  falls  to  see  how 


tlon  of  any  class  of  blood  wovUd  be  beneficial 
to  consumers,"  it  said  In  a  report.  It  also 
asserted  that  the  paid  donor  blood,  associ- 
ated with  s  higher  risk  of  hepatitis,  could  be 
used  safely  with  many  hemophiliacs,  who  are 
Im^mune  to  the  disease. 

The  council  suggested  that  Instead  of  abol- 
ishing aU  commercial  blood  donations,  the 
FDA  should  impose  stricter  labeling  require- 
ments. Informing  consumers  of  the  quality 
of  the  blood  they  are  buying. 

"In  fact,  the  cotmcU's  preliminary  Judg- 
ment is  that  encouraging  more  'conunercial- 
Ism"  in  blood  delivery — under  appropriate 
safeguards — may  be  the  most  appropriate 
way  of  assuring  adequate  supplies  of  quality 
blood  at  low  prices,"  the  rep>ort  concluded. 


^^'^.leges — nave   never   m;M:u  uui.   nujr    mu 

the  eiimi£a-...Jcommitment  toward  increasing  the  num- 


NEED  FOR  MORE  MINORITY 
DOCTORS 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
made  considerable  progress  in  recent 
years  In  opening  the  doors  of  equal  op- 
portunity to  young  people  from  deprived 
educational  backgrounds.  We  have  not. 
however,  really  begun  to  overcome  the 
effects  of  past  discrimination  and  dep- 
rivation in  many  specialized  areas,  and 
particularly  in  those  areas  which  re- 
quire long  and  expensive  educations  in 
institutions  of  higher  learning. 

I  have  been  particularly  concerned 
about  the  need  for  greater  assistance  for 
minority  students  seeking  a  medical  edu- 
cation. While  our  predominately  black 
colleges  and  imiversities  have  been  per- 
forming an  Invaluable  service  in  training 
black  and  other  minority  professionals, 
we  still  need  to  take  steps  which  will  en- 
able minority  students  to  enter  and  suc- 
ceed in  predominately  white  professional 
schools. 

Several  years  ago.  the  legal  profession 
recognized  Uie  fact  that  our  Nation  must 
have  more  black  lawyers  and  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  and  the  law  schools 
worked  with  the  Congress  to  create  the 
Coimcil  on  Legal  Educational  Opportu- 
nity. CLEO,  as  It  is  known,  provides  a 
program  of  fellowships  and  grants  to  as- 
sist culturally  and  economically  disad- 


bers  of  U.S.  minority  students  entering 
their  doors."  I  urge  the  medical  profes- 
sion's earnest  consideration  of  Dr.  Evans 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  for  Wednesday,  January  28,  and 
I  urge  the  medical  profession  to  work 
with  the  Congress  in  providing  new  pro- 
grams that  will  insure  the  right  of  all 
Americans  to  have  an  equal  oijportunity 
for  a  medical  education. 

My  able  and  distinguished  colleague. 
Representative  Andrew  Young  of  Geor- 
gia, and  I  are  considering  various  legisla- 
tive proposals  that  will  assure  adequate 
health  care  for  all  minorities  and  provide 
the  health  manpower  to  do  the  job.  I 
urge  all  my  colleagues  attention  to  Dr. 
Evan's  article  which  I  request  permission 
to  insert  in  its  entirety  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

''   A  Need  fob  Moke  Minoritt  Doctobs 
(By  Therman  E.  Evans) 

This  nation's  medical  schools — other  than 
Howard  University  and  Meharry  Medical 
College — have  never  acted  out  any  real  com- 
mitment toward  Increasing  the  numbers  of 
VS.  minority  students  entering  their  doors. 
It  is  unfortunate,  but  nevertheless,  exi)ected. 
that  medical  school  officials  are  now  point- 
ing to  the  "economic  recession,  a  decline  In 
scholarship  money  available  for  minorities 
and  Increasing  opportunities  for  blacks, 
Mexican  Americans,  American  Indians  and 
Puerto  Ricans  in  other  fields  such  as  law 
and  business,"  as  being  mainly  responsible 
for  the  drop  in  minority  student  recruitment. 
These  factors  probably  are  partly  responsible, 
but  it  should  be  crystal  clear  that  medical 
schools  have  always  had  some  "Justifiable" 
reason  for  excluding  U.S.  minority  students. 

Back  in  1968-69  when  the  UJS.  minority  re- 
cruitment thrust  first  started  in  medical 
schools,  the  reason  given  by  officials  for  the 
small  n^imber  of  black  students  in  medical 
schools  was  that  "qualified^  blacks  could  not 
be  found."  Activist  black  medical  students 
accepted  the  challenge  of  medical  school  ad- 
mission officials,  and,  between  classes,  after 
classes  and  sometimes  dwlng  classes,  went 
out  recruiting.  Black  students,  academically 
qualified,  and  interested  in  medicine  vrere 
found  and  presented  to  admission  commit- 
tees across  the  country.  The  result:  The 
total  black  medical  student  population  went 
from  783  in  1968-69  to  1,042  in  1969-70  to 
1,609  in  1970-71  to  2.055  In  1971-72  to  2,582 
In  1972-73  to  8,045  In  1973-74  to  3355  In 
1974-75.  The  percentage  of  black  students 
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In  colleges  of  medicine  bAS  gone  from  2.2 
per  cent  In  1968-69  to  6^  per  cent  In  1974- 
75.  Most  of  tbls  very  small  amount  of  pro- 
gress has  resulted  from  tbe  Insistence  and 
persistence  of  black  students  already  en- 
rolled, and  black  faculty  resident  at  tbe 
Institution. 

It  Is  well  known  and  well  documented 
that  two  medical  schools,  Howard  University 
and  Meharry  Medical  College,  have  been 
responsible  for  training  80-85  per  cent  of 
all  the  black  physicians  currently  practicing. 
Tbls  fact  alone  speaks  to  the  lack  of  com- 
mitment on  the  part  of  the  other  112  exist- 
ing medical  schools.  To  emphasize,  bow- 
ever,  we  can  examine  some  of  tbe  current 
statistics  regarding  enrollment  of  black  stu- 
dents in  medicine.  In  1968-69  there  were  99 
medical  schools.  Howard  University  and 
Meharry  Medical  College  enrolled  62  pef  cent 
of  all  black  medical  students.  As  the  other 
medical  schools  began  to  discover  and  ad- 
mit black  students,  this  percentage  dropped 
to  24  per  cent  in  1972-73  when  there  were 
112  medical  schools.  Subsequent  to  this  year 
(1972-73)  tbe  percentage  of  black  students 
enrolled  at  Howard  and  Meharry  has  risen 
to  the  1974-75  level  of  26  per  cent,  with  the 
1975-76  level  being  even  higher.  This  means 
that  even  though  there  are  114  medical 
schools,  2  of  them  enroll  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  black  students.  Surely  this 
should  not  be.  If  since  1972-73,  112  medi- 
cal schools  (excluding  Howard  and  Meharry) 
had  admitted,  yearly,  only  20  black  students 
apiece,  there  would  now  be  more  than  9,000 
black  medical  students.  Instead  there  are 
fewer  than  4.000. 

Another  point  to  be  made  is  that  medi- 
cal school  enrollment  has  grown  by  leaps 
and  bounds  in  recent  years,  Tbe  total  num- 
ber of  medical  students  has  gone  from  35,- 
833  in  1968-69  to  53,654  In  1974-76.  An  In- 
crease of  17.721  spaces.  And,  though  the 
freshman  class  size  this  year  (1976-76)  In- 
creased by  532  places,  the  number  of  fresh- 
man U.S.  minority  enrollees  decreased  by  82. 

Why  is  this  decline  important?  Currently 
there  are  appro.xlmately  355.000  phy.sicians  in 
this  country.  Only  6.048  are  black.  That's 
less  than  two  per  cent.  There  Is  one  white 
physician  for  every  600  white  people,  and 
one  black  physician  for  every  5,000  black 
people. 

This  situation  la  tragic  because  black 
physicians,  for  the  most  part  deliver  medi- 
cal care  to  black  people  (this  point  Is  sup- 
ported by  Drs.  Thompson,  Haynes  and  Cor- 
nely  whose  studies  published  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  American  Medical  Association  in 
1974,  1967  and  1942.  respectively,  indicated 
that  black  physicians'  practices  tended  to 
follow  the  migratory  patterns  of  black  peo- 
ple) :  their  practices  are  constituted  mostly 
by  black  people,  and  th^.  therefore,  provide 
a  great  deal  of  that  medical  care  received  in 
the  black  cbmmunlty.  A  white  doctor  does 
not  always  replace  a  non-existent  black 
doctor. 

In  addition,  the  small  size  of  the  black 
medical  professional  group  necessarily  atten- 
uates the  communications  between  black  and 
white  society,  reduces  the  internal  leader- 
ship that  these  professionals  can  provide 
within  the  black  community  and.  perhaps 
most  important  of  all.  deprives  young  blacks 
of  positive  models  to  follow  in  shaping  their 
lives. 

What  Is  the  solution?  How  can  we  signifi- 
cantly Increase  the  number  of  black  phy- 
sicians being  trained  In  this  country?  I  say 
the  answer  is  the  establishment  of  at  least 
eight  more  predominately  black  medical 
schools.  These  schools  should  be  established 
at  Chicago  State  University.  Hampton  Insti- 
tute, Jackson  State  University,  Lincoln  Uni- 
versity, Morgan  State  University,  Texas 
Southern  University,  Tuskegee  Institute  and 
Xavler  University  on  the  basis  that  all  are 
well  established,  all  are  adjacent  to  and-or 
very  near  a  wealth  of  health  facility  resources, 
and  most  already  have  a  medical  professional 


training  program  In  operation.  For  example, 
Chicago  State  and  Hampton  Institute  have 
registered  nursing  programs:  Tuskegee  has  a 
veterinary  medicine  program;  Texas  Southern 
and  Xavler  have  pharmacy  programs.  All  of 
these  factors  would  facilitate  the  develop- 
ment of  medical  schools.  Immediately,  some 
will  react  to  this  proposal  by  saying,  'Why  do 
we  have  to  set  up  segregated  facilities?"  "Is 
that  legal?"  "Is  another  black  school  really 
needed?"  "Why  set  up  a  second  rate  medical 
school?" 

My  response  Is  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment, through  our  tax  dollars,  has  fostered 
the  establishment  of  26  new  medical  schools 
since  1960.  All  but  one  (Morehouse  Medical 
School,  which  will  be  predominately  black,  Is 
scheduled  to  accept  its  first  class  In  Septem- 
ber 1977)  are  predomlnantely  white.  Are  these 
new  institutions  considered  segregated  facili- 
ties? Are  these  new  institutions  considered 
second  rate?  Are  these  new  institutions  con- 
sidered to  be  predominately  white?  The  an- 
swer to  all  these  questions  is  no.  They  are 
merely  considered  to  be  newly  established 
medical  science  centers  deslgrned  to  Increase 
this  nation's  output  of  qualified  physicians. 
And  that  is  what  my  proposed  eight  new 
medical  schools  would  do.  nothing  less,  but 
probably  a  little  more  since  our  students 
would  be  more  likely  to  meet  some  of  the 
doctor  shortage  in  the  inner  city. 

Since  there  is  legislative  authority  already 
existing,  through  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, for  the  establishment  of  new  medical 
schools  and  since  new  medical  schools  are  still 
being  established,  why  then,  don't  we  address 
the  serious  shortage  of  black  physicians,  by 
the  establishment  of  new  medical  schools 
with  that  as  a  priority. 


KRUEGER  SUBSTITUTE 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tliis 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ' 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  leave  heretofore  granted,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude in  the  body  of  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing telegram  I  received  from  the 
Public  Service  Commission  of  Florida 
strongly  supporting  the  Krueger  sub- 
stitute to  H.R.  9464,  the  proposed  Nat- 
ural Gas  Emergency  Act 

Telegx. 

Hon.  Claude  Pefpex, 
Raybum  House  Office  Buildii 
Capitol  Hill.  DC: 

I  urge  you  to  support  the  Rules  Committee 
report  to  the  House  on  February  3  and  vote 
for  the  Krueger-Broyhlll  bill  as  a  substitute 
for  the  Dingle  bill  (H.R.  9464).  Florida's  in- 
dustrial and  large  commercial  customers  are 
being  cxirtalled  heavily  &t  present,  the  Krue- 
ger-Broyhlll bill  will  encourage  tbe  search 
for  new  gas  supplies  and  allow  Interstate 
pipelines  to  compete  with  the  presently  un- 
regulated Intrastate  market.  In  addition,  of 
great  importance  to  Florida  Is  the  Krueger- 
Broyhlll  provision  that  prevents  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  from  modflylng  existing 
contracts  underlying  natural  gas  service  to 
existing  boUer  fuel  customers  for  twelve 
years.  If  Florida  loses  the  natural  gas  burned 
under  boilers,  electric  and  gas  utility  bills 
win  increase  more  than  $200  million  per  year 
as  a  result  of  using  foreign  oil  as  an  alter- 
nate. The  Dingle  bill  does  nothing  to  In- 
crease natural  gas  suppUes  and  does  not  take 
care  of  Florida's  boUer  fuel  problems.  Tbe 
Krueger-Broyhlll  bill  will  mitigate  the  nat- 
ural gas  shortage  and  afford  Florida  consum- 
ers protection  on  the  existing  natural  gas 
usage  pattern  In  our  State. 

Chairman  William  T.  Mayo. 
Commissioner  William  H.  Bevis. 
Florida  Public  Service  Commission. 


INFORMATION  PROVIDED  ON  UR. 
11453,  THE  EMERGENCY  EM- 
PLOYMENT PROJECTS  AMEND- 
MENTS   OF    1976 

(Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recori)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow,  the  House  will  con- 
sider H.R.  11453,  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Projects  Amendments  of  1976. 

This  vital  legislation  will  extend  title 
VI  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act,  CETA,  through  fiscal 
year  1977,  and  will  also  authorize  neces- 
sary funding  to  create  a  new  program  of 
short-term  jobs  projects,  primarily  non- 
governmental. 

Mr.  Speaker,  figures  just  released  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  clearly  indi- 
cate the  continuing  serious  nature  of  our 
national  unemployment  problem. 

Over  7  million  Americans  are  out  of 
work,  and  37  percent  of  this  total  have 
been  unemployed  for  15  weeks  and 
longer. 

Despite  an  extension  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits,  nearly 
200,000  jobless  workers  are  exhausting 
these  benefits  each  month. 

Where  will  these  people  turn  when 
they  can  no  longer  collect  unemploy- 
ment compensation? 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  will  turn  to  u^,  and 
they  will  ask — "What  have  you  done 
about  this  problem?" 

We  can  point  with  justifiable  pride  to 
a  number  of  congressional  legislative  in- 
itiatives designed  to  create  jobs — but 
we  can  ill  afford  to  rest  on  our  laurels. 
Much  work  remains  to  be  done. 

There  can  be  no  relaxation  of  our 
congressional  efforts  to  create  jobs  while 
7.3  million  Americans  are  out  of  work. 

Unlike  the  administration.  I  find  little 
comfort  in  an  imemployment  rate  of  7.8 
percent. 

And,  unlike  the  administration,  we 
simply  cannot  exhort  jobless  American 
workers  "to  be  patient"  until  the  econ- 
omy improves. 

Their  patience,  and  the  economic  re- 
sources of  this  Nation,  will  be  drained 
long  before  the  economy  is  fully  restored 
to  a  healthy  condition. 

The  public  service  jobs  program  cre- 
ated under  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  has  put  320.000 
Americans  back  to  work. 

Despite  the  criticism  from  some  quar- 
ters, Uiere  is  no  arguing  about  the  merits 
of  a  program  that  has  put  so  many 
Americans  back  on  the  Job. 

While  economic  authorities  differ 
slightly  in  their  individual  perspectives  ■ 
on  job-creation  alternatives,  Uiere  is 
wide  agreement  that  public  service  jobs 
are  cost-effective;  are  easy  to  gear  up 
and  expand  when  necessary ;  have  mini- 
mal inflationary  impact,  and  are  also  a 
very  valuable  antirecessionary  tool. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  11453  will  continue 
a  steady  level  of  funding  for  320,000 
public  service  Jobs  nationally  for  the  re- 
mainder of  fiscal  year  1976,  the  transi- 
tion quarter  and  fiscal  year  1977. 

A  new  part  B  has  been  added  to  title 
VL  authorizing  funds  for  280,000  new 
jobs — primarily     In     nongovernmental 
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projects  of  a  short-term  nature.  lasting 
from  2  to  12  months.  This  project  ap- 
proach is  designed  to  yield  demonstrable 
results  for  the  community,  as  well  as 
creating  badly-needed  jobs. 

The  project  approach  also  has  other 
advantages  which  are  outlined  in  an  in- 
formation sheet  which  I  will  include  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks.  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  f actsheet  will  be  hdpful  to  my 
colleagues  in  their  study  of  the  bill  prior 
to  House  action  tomorrow. 

H.R.  11453  is  comprehensive  legisla- 
tion which  has  been  carefully  drafted  to 
meet  the  Nation's  most  compelling 
need — the  need  to  put  Jobless  Ameri- 
cans back  to  work. 

I  believe  the  bill  deserves  the  full  sup- 
port of  all  of  my  colleagues  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  Flight  of  the  unemployed, 
and  who  Join  with  me  in  seeking  effective 
solutions  to  this  national  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  informa- 
tion sheet  on  H.R.  11453,  the  Emergency 
Emplojrment   Projects   Amendments   of 
1976  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 
Questions   and   Answers — Emergenct   Em- 

PLOTMXNT    Projects    Amendments,    HJt. 

11453 

Q.  What  does  HJt.  11453  do? 

A.  The  legislation  has  two  basic  purposes: 
First,  to  extend  Title  VI  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA) 
through  Fiscal  Tear  1977;  and  second,  to 
authorize  necessary  funding  to  create  a  new 
program  of  short-term  Jobs  projects,  pri- 
marily non-governmental. 

Q.  Why  do  we  need  this  legislation? 

A.  HJl.  11453  Is  a  vlteJ  component  of  the 
Congressional  plan  to  revitalize  the  economy 
and  reduce  unemployment.  Figrures  just  re- 
leased by  the  Labor  Department  indicate  that 
over  7  million  Americans  are  still  out  of 
work.  Of  this  total,  37%  have  been  unem- 
ployed for  16  weeks  and  over.  It  Is  estimated 
that  jobless  Americans  are  exhausting  their 
unemployment  benefits  at  the  rate  of  200,000 
per  month. 

There  are  currently  about  320,000  workers 
employed  under  Titles  n  and  VI  of  CETA. 
but  CETA  Title  VI  authority  expired  on 
June  30,  1975,  and  prime  sponsors  will  be 
forced  to  lay  off  most  of  these  workers  as 
funds  are  exhausted. 

Q.  H.R.  11453  creates  categories  A  and  B 
under  title  VI  of  CETA.  How  do  these  two 
parts  function? 

A.  Part  A  of  the  bill  would  maintain  a 
steady  level  of  funding  for  320,(X)0  public 
service  jobs  natlobaUy  for  the  remainder  of 
FY  '76,  the  transition  quarter  and  FT  "77.  In 
addition.  Part  A  will  allocate  15%  of  the 
funds  for  supplies,  equipment  and  materials, 
as  well  as  for  other  administrative  costs. 
Part  A  also  Includes  a  modest  Increase  In  the 
salary  ceiling  for  a  limited  number  of  public 
service  job  holders  whose  special  skills  are 
required  by  the  prime  sponsor  to  carry  out 
jobs  projects.  Additionally,  Part  A  (only) 
provides  a  preference  for  the  re-establlsh- 
ment  of  essential  public  health  and  safety 
jobs. 

Part  B  of  the  bill  authorizes  funds  for 
280.000  new  jobs  primarily  In  non-govern- 
mental projects  of  a  short-term  nature — 60 
days  to  one  year.  This  approach  Is  designed 
to  create  a  dlsttoct  project  entity  which 
^elds  demonstrable  results  for  the  com- 
munity. Projects  win  be  sponsored  by  a  large 
variety  of  groups — Including  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  private  non-profit  agencies. 
Institutions  of  post-secondary  education  and 
Indian  tribes. 

Q.  What  are  the  estimated  costs  of  RH. 
11453? 

A.  The  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mates outlays  of  (500  million  In  the  balance 
of  FT'76  and  $1  bllUon  during  the  transi- 


tion period.  These  cost  figures  are  In  strict 
conformance  with  the  Second  Budget  Reso- 
lution as  passed  by  the  Congress.  For  FT'77. 
the  CBO  estimates  outlays  of  $4-3  billion  If 
tbe  program  Is  fully  funded. 

This  blU  Is  an  authorization,  and  does  not 
directly  provide  budget  authority.  Actual 
funding  Is  subject  to  appropriations  action. 

Q.  Tbe  unemployment  rate  declined  last 
month  to  a  rate  of  7.8%.  Is  this  an  accept- 
able rate  of  unemployment? 

A.  An  \inemployment  rate  of  73%  Is  un- 
ooQscionably  high  and  totally  xinacceptable. 
In  human  terms,  tbls  rate  means  that  7.3 
million  Americans  are  out  of  work.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  figures  for  January  1976  show 
that  over  48%  of  these  unemployed  Ameri- 
cans have  lost  their  jobs.  Another  27.6%  are 
reentering  the  Job  market  but  cannot  find 
employment.  Another  12.3%  are  looking  for 
their  first  Job — without  success.  Only  11.8% 
of  this  total  represents  workers  who  have  left 
their  jobs  for  other  reasons.  Thus,  88.2%  of 
the  total  nimiber  of  jobless  Americans  are 
unemployed  for  reasons  beyond  their  con- 
trol. They  need  and  deserve  help  from  the 
Congress:  they  want  a  helping  hand — not  a 
handout. 

Q.  The  imemployment  rate  of  7.8%  Is  a 
composite  statistic.  Are  there  categories  or 
groups  averaged  Into  this  national  figure 
that  have  higher  unemployment  rates? 

A.  Tes.  Some  groups  or  categories  of  Job- 
less Americans  have  unemplojrment  rates 
that  double,  triple  or  even  quadruple  the 
national  average.  Some  of  these  groups  In- 
clude: 

Percent 

Vietnam  veterans 8. 1 

Manufacturing 8. 1 

Service  workers 9.3 

Blue  collar  workers 9.4 

Agricultural  wage  and  salary  workers 10. 8 

Nonfarm    laborers 14. 1 

Construction  workers 15.4 

Touth,  both  sexes,  16-19  years 19. 9 

Minority    youth,    both    sexes,    16-19 

years   34.6 

Q.  What  does  \inemployment  cost  the  Na- 
tion? 

A.  For  every  1  million  Americans  out  of 
work,  we  all  pay  $3  billion  more  In  unem- 
ployment compensation  and  welfare  checks 
and  lose  $14  billion  in  taxes.  That  means 
that  today's  unemployment  costs  \is  tax- 
payers more  than  $65  billion  a  year. 

If  we  had  just  enough  Jobs  tbls  year  to 
match  the  unemployment  rate  In  1968,  we 
would  collect  enough  federal  taxes  to  wipe 
out  the  entire  federal  deficit  this  year  and 
next.  But  tbe  President's  budget  is  designed 
to  keep  unemployment  over  7%  for  another 
year  and  more.  Most  economists  believe  that 
if  the  Administration's  policies  are  followed, 
unemplojrment  will  not  fall  below  7%  In 
this  decade.  We  simply  cannot  afford  this 
wasteful  drain  on  our  economic  and  human 
resources.  This  is  why  Congress  must  develop 
programs  to  put  Americans  back  to  work. 

Q.  How  does  the  President's  proposal  to 
deal  with  unemployment  through  CETA  dif- 
fer from  H.R.  11453? 

A.  The  net  effect  of  the  proposals  in  the 
President's  Budget  would  be  to  reduce  the 
current  Job  level  by  about  15,000  In  the  next 
six  months  and  to  provide  sharp  reductions 
(of  over  25,000  jobs  per  month)  beginning  In 
late  1976  or  1977  until  the  temporary  em- 
ployment program  Is  completely  phased  out. 
It  is  also  Important  to  understand  that  the 
President's  proposal  for  a  $1.7  billion  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  Title  II  Is  in- 
tended to  cover  a  period  of  almost  two  years; 
i.e.,  the  balance  of  FT  '76,  the  transition 
quarter  and  all  of  FT  '77.  The  proposed  sup- 
plement would  also  provide  funds  only  for 
areas  of  unemplojmient  of  6.5%  or  more. 
Public  service  employees  In  other  areas 
would  be  cut  off  from  additional  funding, 
and  would  be  relegated  to  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed.  Regrettably,  this  proposal  i^- 


pears  to  be  poUtlcally  motivated;  to  keep 
people  on  CFTA  payrolls  untU  after  the  1976 
elections,  and  then  rapidly  phase  them  out 
of  those  Jobs  and  Into  tbe  unemployment 
lines. 

In  comparison,  H.R.  11453  would  expand 
tbe  level  of  public  service  employment  from 
tbe  ciurent  number  of  about  320,000  to  i^)- 
proxlmately  550,000  to  6(X),000  by  tbe  end  of 
this  fiscal  year  and  maintain  a  level  of  600,- 
000  Jobs  through  fiscal  year  1977. 

Q.  What  is  the  infiatlonary  Impact  of  H JEt. 
11453? 

A.  It  is  anticipated  that  expenditures  un- 
der the  legislation  will  have  no  Inflationary 
impact.  Expendltiires  will  be  spread  out  over 
a  period  of  approximately  20  months,  and 
85%  of  the  expenditures  will  be  directly  used 
to  pay  wages  to  \inemployed  persons  who  are 
In  need.  Costs  of  this  program  are  offset  by 
concomitant  reductions  in  unemplojrment 
compensation,  food  stamps,  welfare  and  ad- 
ditional expenditures  from  other  federal  and 
state  programs.  As  of  last  month,  5300.000 
persons  were  receiving  such  unemployment 
benefits. 

Q.  The  minority  views  attached  to  the 
committee's  report  suggest  that  the  public 
service  Jobs  i^proach  to  mitigating  imem- 
ployment Is  not  effective.  Are  tbe  authorities 
quoted  In  the  minority  views  accurate  in 
their  assessment  of  the  overall  program? 

A.  Quotations  used  In  the  Minority  Views 
are  taken  out  of  context.  I  liave  read  each  of 
the  reports  and  articles  cited  by  the  Mi- 
nority, and  have  found  that  the  authors  of 
these  reports  take  a  much  more  objective 
position  on  public  service  Jobs  than  the  se- 
lected quotations  would  suggest.  The  sources 
quoted  by  the  Minority  also  contain  endorse- 
ments for  the  public  service  jobs  concept  In 
the  Important  areas  of  cost  effectiveness;  ease 
of  expanding  a  program  that  is  already  in 
place;  quick  start-up  time;  minimal  Infia- 
tlonary Impact  and  effectiveness  as  an  anti- 
recessionary tool.  I  would  suggest  that  in- 
terested Members  take  the  time  to  review 
these  reports  in  their  entirety  to  gain  a  more 
accurate  assessment  of  the  findings  therein. 

Q.  How  does  the  VI-B  formula  affect  the 
allocation  of  money  to  rural  countries  which 
belong  to  balance  of  State  prime  sponsors? 
For  example,  a  "balance  of  State"  area,  served 
by  the  State  as  a  prime  sponsor,  has  a  low 
(assume  5%)  unemployment  rate  but  a  par- 
ticular coiinty  vrltbln  the  balance  of  the  State 
has  a  high  (assume  8% )  rate. 

A.  Under  the  formula  in  Section  610(b) 
which  is  applicable  to  90%  of  the  appropria- 
tions available  for  Emergency  Employment 
Projects  (the  other  10%  being  distributed  In 
the  Secretary's  dlsaretion),  distribution 
would  be  as  follows: 

25%  of  the  funds  subject  to  the  formula 
are  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
iinen^loyed  within  a  prime  sponsor's  area 
con^>ared  to  the  total  number  of  unemployed 
in  all  areas.  In  other  words,  one  counts  the 
number  of  tmemployed  in  the  "balance  of 
State"  area,  determines  what  fraction  that  is 
of  national  unemployment,  and  multiplies 
that  fraction  by  25%  ot  the  funds  available 
under  the  formula.  The  State  is  required  to 
provide  "equitable"  service  to  all  areas  in  its 
Jurisdiction  so  it  woxild  presumably  divide 
the  funds  among  the  counties  in  the  same 
way. 

75%  of  tbe  funds  are  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  excess  unemployed — 
the  number  of  unemployed  in  excess  of  6.5% 
In  one  area  compared  to  tbe  number  of  "ex- 
cess" unemployed  In  all  areas.  Tbe  formula 
permits  State  prime  sponsors  to  use  an  alter- 
native method  to  compute  their  "excess" 
unemployment.  This  alternative  (see  text  of 
bill,  page  25,  lines  9-13)  provides  that  the 
State  may  coxmt  tbe  excess  by  looking  only 
at  "Title  n"  areas  within  the  balance  of  State 
area.  Tltle/n  areas  do  not  have  to  meet  the 
population  requirements  of  prime  sponsors; 
they  are  .  .  .  "any  area  of  sufficient  size  and 
scope  to  sustain  a  public  service  employment 
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program  (CKTA  Section  304(c)).  The  legis- 
lative history  makes  It  quite  clear  that  a 
rural  coiinty  may  qualify  as  a  Title  n  area 
(H.  Kept.  93-«69.  p.  13). 

Q.  How  does  H3.  11453  Insure  that  public 
service  Jobs  will  go  to  those  most  In  need? 

A.  In  addition  to  the  basic  requirement 
that  an  Individual  must  be  unemployed  In 
order  to  qualify  for  a  Job,  there  are  three 
provisions  which  assure  that  these  Jobs  will 
be  provided  only  to  those  whooe  need  is 
genuine: 

(1)  Preferred  consideration  will  be  given 
to  unemployed  persons  who  are  substantially 
without  alternative  sources  of  Income. 

(2)  A  Job  may  not  be  given  to  anyone  re- 
siding In  a  household  In  which  another  mem- 
ber of  the  family  holds  a  public  service  Job 
assisted  under  this  Act. 

(3)  This  bin  requires  all  applicants  to  be 
screened  by  a  state  employment  service  to 
make  sure  they  meet  the  requirements  of 
ellglbUlty  under  the  Act. 

Q.  How  does  H.R.  11463  avoid  the  problem 
of  Job  substitution? 

A.  This  legislation  concentrates  additional 
funding  on  projects.  This  project  approach 
Includes  the  following  advantages: 

( 1 )  Projects  have  a  deOned  beginning  and 
a  defined  end. 

(2)  The  fact  that  projects  will  be  spon- 
sored by  a  variety  of  groups  and  governments, 
none  of  whom  can  anticipate  the  level  of 
funding  they  will  receive,  makes  It  much 
more  difficult  for  them  to  reduce  their  own 
employment  effort  In  anticipation  of  funding 
under  the  bill. 

(3)  Competition  among  project  applicants 
will  promote  meaningful,  productive  and  In- 
novative Job  programs. 

In  addition,  80%  of  Part  B  funds  miist  be 
contracted  out  by  the  prime  sponsor. 

Q.  Some  admlnJstratlon  spokesmen  have 
contended  that  public  service  Jobs  do  not 
create  much  net  additional  employment.  Is 
this  true? 

A.  The  facts  of  the  matter  simply  do  not 
support  this  claim.  And  these  facts  have  been 
supplied  by  the  Department  of  Labor  Itself. 
On  February  2,  197<L  In  testimony  before  the 
Labor-HEW  Approbations  Subcommittee, 
departmental  spokesmen  reported  'that  the 
percentage  of  those  em^toyed  under  CETA's 
public  service  Jobs  titles  ijt^o  are  rehires  Is 
averaging  only  4%  to  6%.  TOls  tiny  percent- 
age of  rehires  cannot  be  validly  used  to  dis- 
parage a  program  that  has  provided  320,000 
Americans  with  badly-needed  Jobs. 

Q.  Has  HJi.  11463  received  widespread 
backing? 

A.  Tes.  It  Is  supported  by  the  League  of 
Cities — Conference  of  Mayors,  the  AFL-CIO, 
the  National  Association  of  Counties  and  the 
National  Oovernors  Conference. 

Q.  If  public  service  employment  does  so 
little  to  address  the  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment, why  has  the  administration  advocated 
that  we  spend  an  additional  $1.7  billion  to 
extend  the  program  through  November  of 
1976? 


THE  EPA  AND  PCB'S 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Conservation  chaired  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague.  Congressman  Robert 
Leggett,  last  month  held  hearings  on  the 
tremendous  threat  to  our  health  and  the 
environment  posed  by  polychlorinated 
biphenyls,  a  toxic  substance  commonly 
referred  to  as  PCBs. 

Throughout  the  hearings,  which  lasted 
3  days,  EPA  officials  insisted  that  they 


were  taking  the  swiftest  and  most  effec- 
tive action  possible  to  control  PCB  dis- 
charges consistent  with  currently  exist- 
ing enforcement  authorities.  But  a  con- 
troversy last  week  at  the  EPA  gives  us 
pause  to  consider  whether  that  agency's 
protests  are,  indeed,  sincere.  Three  EPA 
attorneys  active  in  the  toxic  substances 
control  program  resigned  their  positions 
last  week,  charging  that  the  agency  is 
falling  to  live  up  to  its  responsibilities 
to  protect  the  American  public  and  the 
environment  and  is  instead  protecting 
the  chemical  and  pesticide  industries 
from  effective  enforcement  and  regula- 
tion. 

It  is  my  hope  that  as  Chairman  Leg- 
gett and  the  other  members  of  the  sub- 
committee begin  to  analyze  the  testimony 
on  PCBs  which  they  heard  in  January 
with  a  view  toward  more  effective  legis- 
lation to  prohibit  its  discharge  into  our 
air  and  water,  they  will  scrutinize  EPA's 
testimony  in  light  of  these  recent  devel- 
opments. For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues 
In  the  House,  I  am  inserting  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  which  dis- 
cusses these  resignations: 

EPA  Ames  Qinr.  Chakcing  a  Sexxout  on 
PESTicmc  Cmws 

Washington.  February  7. — Three  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  attorneys  active  in 
the  control  of  toxic  substances  have  resigned, 
charging  that  the  agency  has  sold  out  to  In- 
dustry and  Is  falling  to  protect  the  American 
public. 

They  said  their  resignations  were  based  on 
"the  continued  failure  of  E.P_A.  to  take  effec- 
tive action  under  existing  authority  to  regu- 
late toxic  chemicals  in  water,  air.  human  and 
animal  foods  and  drinking  water." 

The  three  men.  Jeffrey  H.  Howard.  Prank  J. 
Slzemore  and  WUllam  E.  Reukauf.  were  in- 
volved in  recent  actions  by  the  agency  to 
control  the  use  of  the  pesticides  aldrln, 
dleldrin.  heptechlor  and  chlordane. 

"It  Is  clear  from  recent  actions,"  they 
charged,  "that  the  agency  Intends  to  refrain 
from  vigorous  enforcement  of  available  toxic 
substance  control  laws  and  to  retrench  from 
the  few  legal  precedents  which  it  has  set  for 
evaluating  the  cancer  hazards  posed  by 
chemicals."  They  continued: 

"We  believe  that  this  regulatory  inaction 
and  contemplated  retrenchment  from  estab- 
lished policies  and  decisions  is  attributable 
in  part  to  Industry  pressure  brought  to  hear 
through  Congressional  committees  and  to 
election  year  politics. 

"There  seems  to  be  a  concentrated  effort 
with  E.P.A.  to  respond  to  these  pressures  by 
maintaining  a  low  profile." 

They  had  originally  submitted  their  res- 
ignations to  become  effective  In  March,  but 
Mr.  Slzemore  said  yesterday  that  "it  appears 
we  wUl  be  leaving  shortly"  because  of  pub- 
licity surrounding  their  charges.  He  would 
not  specify  what  they  would  be  doing,  but 
other  sources  said  the  men  planned  to  form 
a  law  firm  specializing  In  environmental 
causes. 


,  PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Congressional  Record  for  February  2, 
1976,  I  introduced  a  list  of  labor  union 
contributions  to  the  most  recent  cam- 
paigns of  Members  of  both  Houses  who 
had  supported  the  common  situs  picket- 
ing bill. 


Unf ortuoatdy.  the  heading  of  the  list 
indicated  that  all  contributions  listed 
were  for  the  year  1974.  In  the  case  of 
our  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  however, 
that  was  not  necessarily  true,  as  the  fig- 
ures applied  to  the  last  year  in  which 
they  ran  for  election.  This  fact  does  not 
change  the  point  of  my  remarks,  but  my 
comments  here  will  serve  to  clarify  the 
Record. 


CORRECTION  OF  RECORD  ON 
MICHEL  OP  ILLINOIS  POSITION  ON 
IMPACT  AID  FUNDS 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  received 
today,  along  with  the  other  Members 
of  this  body,  a  copy  of  a  dear  colleague 
letter  criticizing  my  efforts  to  rescind 
part  of  the  impact  aid  funds  and  indi- 
cating that  my  proposal  would  cut  far 
deeper  into  the  program  than,  in  fact, 
it  does. 

My  amendment  would  in  no  way 
touch  the  substance  of  the  present  im- 
pact aid  program.  I  specifically  asked  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  whether  my  amendment,  if 
adopted,  would  jeopardize  the  entire  im- 
pact aid  program,  and  he  relayed  back  to 
me  the  opinion  of  the  DejMirtmenfs  Gen- 
eral Counsel  that  it  would  not.  Further- 
more, he  went  one  step  further  and 
stated  unequivocally  that  the  Depart- 
ment will,  in  fact,  allocate  all  the  moneys 
already  appropriated  for  A  and  B  cate- 
gory children  in  the  two  payment  levels 
if  my  rescission  is  adopted. 

My  amendment  would  simply  rescind 
$40  million  in  excess  funds  resulting  from 
more  up-to-date  estimates  used  by  the 
Office  of  Education  that  were  available 
to  Congress  and  $57  million  allocated  to 
initiate  the  public  housing  provisions. 
We  have  never  fimded  the  public  housing 
section  before  and  to  do  so  now  would 
simply  further  expand  an  Inequitable 
and  outmoded  program. 

I  would  like  at  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  Insert  copies  of  my  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence with  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  so  that 
Members  will  be  fully  informed  as  to  the 
Department's  position  on  the  matter: 
Washington,  D.C. 

January  23, 1976. 
Hon.  David  Mathkws, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  have  developed  the 
following  language  to  carry  out  a  portion  of 
the  Department's  proposed  rescission  for 
school  assistance  In  federally  affected  areas 
(Impact  aid) : 

"School  Assistance  in  Federally  Attected 
Areas 

"Appropriations  under  this  heading  for 
Title  I  of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950,  as 
amended  (20  VS.C.  Ch.  13)  are  rescinded  in 
the  following  amount:  $97,331,058  for  sec- 
tions 3.  3,  and  4,  Including  $57,823,351  for 
that  part  of  entitlements  determined  under 
section  B(e)  (1)  of  that  Title." 

This  rescission  mcludes  $39,607,707  re- 
flecting revised  can  estimates  and  $57,823,- 
361  for  Inltlatln^the  public  housing  provi- 
sions. As  you  may  know,  concern  has  been 
expressed  that  l^e  rescission  of  the  public 
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housing  monies,  due  to  language  in  the  au- 
thorizing law.  would  prevent  the  Department 
from  funding  Tier  n  for  A&B  category  chil- 
dren. I  would  appreciate  being  advised  as  to 
how  the  Department  would  interpret  the 
above  rescission  language  in  this  regard,  and 
also  the  Department's  Intent  with  respect  to 
the  aUocaUon  of  the  monies  appropriated  by 
Congress  f<»-  Tier  n,  should  the  rescission 
language  be  adopted. 
Thank  you  for  your  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  H.  Michel, 
Member  of  Congress. 


of  Mr.  O'Neux)  ,  for  today,  on  account 
of  offic}tMfiisiness. 


Washington,  D.C. 

February  5, 1976. 
Hon.  Robert  H.  Michel. 
House  of  Represcentatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Michel:  This  letter  responds  to 
your  January  23  request  to  me  for  certain 
assurances  with  respect  to  language  which 
would  carry  out  a  portion  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's proposed  rescission  for  school  as- 
sistance in  federally  affected  areas  (Iii4>act 
Aid) .  Your  letter  contains  two  questions  and 
your  staff  has  relayed  a  third. 

1.  Would  the  language  In  the  authorizing 
law  prevent  the  Department  from  funding 
Tier  II  for  A&B  category  children  If  the 
rescission  language  pertaining  to  public  hous- 
ing monies  were  adopted? 

In  the  opinion  of  our  Qeneral  Counsel,  the 
language  In  your  January  23  letter,  together 
with  appropriate  language  In  the  Commit- 
tee report  Indicating  the  clear  intent  of  the 
Congress  that  the  rescission  not  prevent  Tier 
n  funding  for  A&B  category  chj]flren,  would 
enable  the  Department  legally  to  make  the 
Tier  n  allocations  for  A&B  children.  The 
General  Counsel's  opinion  Is  enclosed. 

a.  What  Is  the  Department's  Intent  with 
respect  to  the  allocations  of  the  monies  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  for  Tier  II  if  the  res- 
cission language  is  aopted? 

The  rescission  proposal  of  the  Administra- 
tion would  reduce  funds  for  B  children  and 
we  are  still  asking  the  Congress  to  consider 
that  proposal.  However,  If  the  final  version 
of  the  rescission  bill  Includes  only  the  lan- 
guage contained  in  your  Januarfy  23  letter, 
we  will  observe  the  dictates  of  that  language 
and  allocate  the  Tier  n  fimdlng  for  A&B 
children. 

3.  The  language  contained  in  your  January 
23  letter  revises  language  Intended  to  res- 
cind the  same  funds  In  the  President's  No- 
vember 18  rescission  message.  Apparently, 
there  Is  some  question  as  to  whether  or  not, 
without  a  formal  resubmlttaJ  of  the  resciB- 
sion  by  the  President,  the  Administration 
would  accept  this  language  change. 

As  noted  above,  the  Administration  still 
supports  Its  original  rescission  proposal.  If 
the  language  drafted  by  the  Committee  is 
considered,  however,  to  be  technically  more 
correct  as  a  rescission  bill,  and  it  will  still 
achieve  the  Administration's  goal  of  rescind- 
ing the  public  housing  money,  we  accept 
these  technical  changes. 

I  hope  this  Is  responsive  to  your  request. 
Cordially, 

David  Mathews, 

Secretary. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  McEwBN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes)  ,  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  illness  In  the 
family. 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  O'Neill)  ,  for  February  9, 10,  and 
11,  on  account  of  a  necessary  absence. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  (at  the  request 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  l^ls- 
lative  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Michel,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Patman,  for  60  minutes  tomorrow. 
February  10,  1976,  and  for  60  minutes 
Wednesday,  February  11,  1976,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter  in  each  in- 
stance. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BtTTLER) .  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  for  15  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Talcott,  for  8  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Talcott,  for  5  minutes,  on  Febru- 
ary 10. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  for  15  minutes, 
on  February  9. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  for  15  minutes, 
on  February  10. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jenrette)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  ^d  include  extra- 
neous matter:)  ^'■n^ 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rodino,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Iflr.  EiLBERG,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Barrett,  for  IS  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Metnes,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LaFalce.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  O'Neill,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Brooks,  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Braoehas,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  notwithstanding  it  Is  estimated 
by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $858  and 
exceed  two  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Mr.  Sebelius,  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

(The  following  Monbers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Butler),  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  FiNDLET  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Broohfield. 

Mr.  LOTT. 

Mr.  Kasten. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Symhs. 

Ihfr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Treen. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York. 

Mr.  CONLAN. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  RoussELOT  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Cohen.  k 

Mr.  CONABLE. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 


quest of  Mr.  Jenrette)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Fauntroy. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr,'  Anderson  of  Califom^  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Reuss. 

Mr.  Richmond  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Murtha. 

Mr.  Madden  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Neal  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier.  ~~ 

Mr.  Blanchard. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  CORMAN. 

Mr.tlviNs  of  Tennessee. 

Ms.  Abzug. 

Mr.  E^DWARDS  of  California  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  GiNN. 

Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania  in  five 
instances. 

Mr.  ElLBERG. 
Mr.  CONYERS. 

Mr.  Derrick. 

Mr.  Maguire  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BONKER. 

Mrs.  Boggs. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  CX3NCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFEECRED 

Bills  and  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1283.  An  act  to  improve  Judicial  ma- 
chinery by  further  defining  the  Jurisdiction 
of  XJ.S.  magistrates,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1640.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains  and 
Seashore  Urban  Park  and  Recreation  Area  in 
the  State  of  California,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  lnterl<»  and 
Insular  AlBairs. 

S.  2923.  An  act  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  full-time 
VS.  magistrates  shall  receive  the  same  com- 
pensation as  full-time  referees  in  bank- 
ruptcy and  to  adjust  the  salary  of  part-tlm* 
magistrates;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

8.  Con.  Res.  93.  Concurrent  resolution  sup- 
porting Brussels  Conference  on  Soviet 
Jewry;'  C<»nmlttee  on  International  Rela- 
tions. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  CMnmlt- 
tee  on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles,  which  were  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJt.  6184.  An  act  to  amend  section  40  of 
the  Bankrupty  Act  to  fix  the  salaries  of 
referees  In  bankruptcy;  and 

HJl.  6949.  An  act  to  make  the  film  "WUma 
Rudolph  Olympic  Obampion."  which  was 
produced  by  the  UJq.  Information  Agency, 
avaUable  for  certain  limited  use  within  the 
United  States  in  conjunction  with  promo- 
tion of  the  1976  Olympic  games. 
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BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  frwn  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  February  5, 
1976,  present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title: 

H.R.  6608.  To  extend  until  the  close  of 
1983  the  period  In  which  appropriations  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  wetlands,  to  Increase  the  maximum 
amount  of  such  authorizations,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

HJi.  8529.  To  establish  Improved  programs 
for  the  benefit  of  producers  and  consumers 
of  rice. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  JENRETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

TTie  motion  was  agreed  to :  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, February  10,  1976,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC, 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2484.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  report 
that  the  appropriation  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  Animal  and  Plant  Health 
Inspection  Services  for  fiscal  year  1976  has 
been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which  Indicates 
the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of 
appropriation,  pursuant  to  section  3679(e) 
(2)  of  the  Revised  Statutes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

2485.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  progress 
of  the  Army  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
flight  Instruction  program  during  calendar 
year  1975,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2110;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2486.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  Officers'  Train- 
ing Corps  flight  training  program  for  cal- 
endar year  1975.  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2110 
(b) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2487.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
request  that  the  Office  of  the  Law  Revision 
Counsel  of  the  Congress  continue  the  pub- 
lication of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  In 
conjuctlon  with  the  Council  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  until  the  completion  of  the  pres- 
ent edition;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

2488.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  on  activities  car- 
ried out  imder  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973,  as  amended,  covering  fiscal  year  1975, 
pursuant  to  section  404  of  the  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

2489.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary to  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  transmitting  proposed 
final  funding  criteria  for  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Currlcxilum  program,  pursuant  to 
section  431(d)(1)  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act,  as  amended:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

2490.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Executive 
Secretary  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  the  final 
regulation  for  Women's  Educational  Ekiulty 
Act  program,  pursuant  to  section  431(d)  (1) 
of  the  General  Educational  Provisions  Act,  as 


amended:   to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

2491.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  AC- 
TION, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Domestic  Volunteer 
Service  Act  of  1973,  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  programs  authorized  thereby,  and 
for  other  p\irposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

2492.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Office  of  Management  a^d  Budget,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  report 
on  recommendations  contained  In  the  first 
Interim  report  on  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Equality  of  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity, dated  December  1973,  and  actions 
taken  thereon,  pursuant  to  section  0(b)  of 
the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2493.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  notice  of  a  new  system 
of  records  for  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration Business  and  Industrial  Loan  Appli- 
cation Log,  pursuant  to  5  U5.C.  562a(o);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2494.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Commis- 
sion of  Fine  Arts,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  Commission  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  1975, 
pursuant  to  6  U5.C.  552(d) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

2495.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  Chairman, 
Federal  Election  Commission,  transmitting 
notice  that  the  Commission  will  not  promul- 
gate certain  pending  regulations  until  recon- 
stituted by  Congress  in  line  with  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  In  Buckley  v.  Valeo; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

2496.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  V£. 
Water  Resources  Council,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act  (79  Stat.  244) 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Afialrs. 

2497.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  and  State 
Cochalrmen,  Joint  Federal-State  Land  Use 
Planning  Commission  for  Alaska,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  of  the  Commission  for 
calendar  year  1975,  pursuant  to  section  17(a) 
(8)  of  Public  Law  92-203;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2498.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  to  pro- 
vide protection  to  medical  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  State  against  certain  mal- 
practice suits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations. 

2499.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  study  of  the  desira- 
bility and  cost  Implications  of  the  Travel 
Document  and  Issuance  System  proposed  by 
the  U.S.  Passport  Office,  pursuant  to  section 
102(b)  of  Public  Law  94-141;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations. 

2500.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secret«ury 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  quantities  and  actual 
value  of  major  Items  of  excess  military  equip- 
ment programed  during  the  month  of 
December  1975,  for  delivery  on  a  grant  basis, 
pvirsuant  to  section  8(d)  of  the  Foreign  MU- 
Itary  Sales  Act  Amendments  of  1971,  as 
aipended  22  U.S.C.  2321b(d) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  International  Relations. 

2501.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  backlog  of  pending 
applications  and  hearing  cases  in  the  Com- 
mission as  of  December  31,  1975,  pursuant  to 
section  5(e)  of  the  Communications  Act,  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

2502.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  transmitting  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  84th  Continental  Congress  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  act  of  Febru- 


ary 20,  1896  [29  Stat.  9;  36  U.S.C.  18(b)  ];  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2503.  A  letter  from  the  National  Secretary- 
Treasvirer,  Sons  of  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil 
War,  transmitting  the  annual  report  and 
audit  of  the  organization  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1976,  pursuant  to  sections  15(a)  and 
16  of  Public  Law  83-606;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

2504.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Marine 
Mammal  Conunlsslon,  transmitting  the  third 
annual  report  of  the  Commission,  covering 
calendar  year  1975,  pursuant  to  section  204  of 
Public  Law  92-622;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2506.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  a  report 
on  supergrade  positions  In  the  agency  dur- 
ing calendar  year  1975,  pursuant  to  5  UJ3.C. 
6114(a) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

2506.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting  the  second  report  of 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Board, 
pursuant  to  section  10(1)  of  Public  Law  93- 
179;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

2507.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Agency's  Lake  Tahoe 
study,  pursuant  to  section  114(c)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Conomlttee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

2508.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  assistance  to  States  for 
extraordinary  fiscal  Impacts  resulting  from 
development  of  Federal  energy  resources,  and 
for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Received  Fbom  the  Comptroller  General 

2509.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  state- 
ment opposing  proposals  that  the  General 
Accounting  Office  undertake  responsibility 
for  certifying  eligibility  for  campaign  finance 
funds  for  candidates  for  the  Presidency  pend- 
ing legislative  action  to  remedy  the  constitu- 
tional problem  set  forth  In  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decision  with  respect  to  the 
Federal  Election  Commission;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

2610.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  General  Accounting  Office's  deci- 
sion regarding  the  protest  of  Management 
Services,  Inc.,  against  NASA's  proposed  award 
of  a  contract  to  Metro  Contract  Services,  Inc.; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations,  and  Science  and  Technology. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  CHerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  8.  1617  (Rept.  No.  94- 
813).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  WHITE:  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service.  H.R.  11438.  A  bUl  to  amend 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  to  grant  coxirt 
leave  to  Federal  employees  when  called  as 
witnesses  In  certain  Judicial  proceedings,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  94-614) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WHITE:  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service.  HJl.  11439.  A  bUl  to  amend 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  to  restore  eligi- 
bility for  health  benefits  coverage  to  certain 
Individuals  whose  survivor  annuities  are  n- 
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stored;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-816) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  Xxn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  Introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ALLEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Evins 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Reuss, 
Mr.  Philip  Burton,  Mr.  McFall,  Mrs. 
Sullivan,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Hechler 
of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Or- 
tinoer,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr. 
John  L.  Burton,  Mr.  Mnxs,  Mr. 
Moaklet,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Lehman, 
Mr.  YouNO  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Helstoski, 
Mr.  RoTBAL,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Weav- 
er, and  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland) : 
HJl.  11767.  A  bill  to  reform  residential 
electric  utility  rates;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ALLEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ba- 
DnxoyMr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr. 
StarkSmt.  D'Amours,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr. 
Dellums,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Hats  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Fithian,  Mr.  Wax- 
'  man,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr. 

Dodd,  Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr.  Scheuer,  and 
Mrs.  Spellman  ) : 
B.S..  11768.  A  bill  to  reform  residential  elec- 
tric utility  rates;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Brown  of  Michigan) : 
HJl.  11769.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend 
laws  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing. 

By  Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.   O'Brien,   Mr.   Conte,   Mr. 
Stucket,  and  Mr.  B.iuman)  : 
HJi.  11770.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  exemp- 
tion for  purposes  of  the  Federal  estate  tax,  to 
Increase  the  estate  tax  marital  deduction, 
and  to  provide  an  alternate  method  of  valu- 
ing certain  real  property  for  estate  tax  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas : 
H.R.  11771.  A  bill  to  reduce  and  limit  UJS. 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations;  to  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations. 
By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H.R.   11772.  A  bin  to  provide  emergency, 
humanitarian  assistance  and  relief  to  the 
people  of  Lebanon,  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
F^ENZEL,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Brothhx, 

Mr.       BXTRGENER,       Mr.       COHZN,       MT. 

Downey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Drinan, 
Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon,  Mr.  EbcAR, 
Mr.    ExLBBiG,    Mr.    Erlknborn,    Mr. 
FisEtER,  Mr.  Fraser,  Ms.  Holtzman, 
Mr.   Hughes,  Ms.  Keys,  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Mc- 
KiNNEY,  Mr.  Maguire,  Mr.  Martin, 
Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Mosrxr,  and  Mr. 
Ottingcr)  : 
RH.  11773    A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide 
that  members  of  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission shaU  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  G&EEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Frenzel,  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Reks. 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Sarasin,  Mr.  Sarbanes, 
Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  Tsongas,  Mr.  Vioo- 
Rrro,  and  Mr.  Whai.en)  : 


HH.  11774.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide 
that  members  of  the  Federal  Election  C<Mn- 
mlsslon  shaU  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Fisher,  and  Mr.  Magxhre)  : 
Hit.  11775.  A  bill  to  prohibit  commercial 
flights  by  supersonic  aircraft  Into  or  over 
the  United  States  until  certain  findings  are 
made  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transptortatlon. 

By    Mr.    HEINZ     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Murtha,  I^.  Nolan,  and  Mr.  Mat- 
sun  aga)  : 
HJt.  11776.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Regulatory  Reform;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Brademas,  and  Mr.  Wirtb)  : 
H.R.  11777.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of   1971   to  provide 
that  members  of  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
to   establish   within   such   Commission  the 
Office  of  the  Federal  Election  Counsel,   to 
transfer  to  such  Office  certain  enforcement 
and  other  functions,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado: 
HJl.  11778.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  revise  the  boundary 
of  Colorado  National  Monument  In  the  State 
of  Colorado,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Ms.  Abzug, 
Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
Coughlln,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Forsytre,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Oura, 
Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Jenrette,  Mr. 
Hasten,      Mr.      Lagomarbtno,      Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mrs.  Mink, 
Mr.    MooRHEAO    of    California,    Mr. 
O'Hara,  Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York, 
Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Sy- 
mington, and  Mr.  Waxman)  : 
H.R.  11779.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  blood 
donations  shall  be  considered  as  charitable 
contributions  deductible  from  gross  Income; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LITTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cochran) : 
HJt.  11780.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restrict  the  author- 
ity for  Inspection  of  tax  retxims  and  the  dis- 
closure  of   Information   contained    therein, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  NEAL: 
H.R.  11781.  A  bill  to  require  a  health  warn- 
ing In  the  labeling  and  advertising  of  certain 
alcoholic  beverages;    to  the   Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PEYSER: 
HJi.   11782.  A  bill  to  provide  for  public 
financing  of  congressional  election  campaigns 
by  amending  subtitle  H  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration . 

ByMr.  QUIE: 
HJl.  11783.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  extend  under 
certain  circumstances  the  delimiting  period 
for  completing  veterans'  education  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
ByMr.  REGULA: 
HJt.  11784.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  tot  Increased 
penalties  for  certain  FedertJ  and  State  crimes 
committed  with  firearms  and  destructive  de- 
vices; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Har- 
rington, Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Rooino, 


Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Charlxs 
H.  Wilson  of  California,  Mr.  Hzl- 
stoski,  Mr.  RoYBAL,  Mr.  Whalen,  ytr. 
Melcher,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Pattibon 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Ot- 
tinger,  Mr.  Downey  of  New  Ycvk, 
Ms.  Abzug,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Cali- 
fornia,    Mr.     BADILLO.     and     Mr. 
Stokes)  : 
H.R.  11785.  A  bill  to  Improve  existing  ter- 
tiary eye  centers,  to  examine  the  delivery 
of  eye  care  to  the  general  public,  and  to 
study  the  feasibility  of  Implementing  a  sys- 
tem of  tertiary  eye  care  centers  throughout 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    JAMES    V.     STANTON     (for 
himself,  Ms.   Abzug,   Ms.  Burke  of 
California,  Mr.  Deixums,  Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKi,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  Hannaforo.  Mr.  Hechlkr  of  West 
Virginia,  Mr.  McGloskey,  Mr.  Or- 
tincer,  and  Mr.  Weaver)  : 
H.R.  11786.  A  Mil  to  establish  the  position 
oi  Special  Assls^uit  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  VEEN: 
HJl.  11787.A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  stand- 
ard deduction;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  AuCOIN: 
HJl.  11788.  A  bin  to  Increase  mortgage  and 
Income  limits  under  homeownershlp  assist- 
ance programs  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and  Hous- 
ing. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
HJl.  11789.A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  give  Con- 
gress advance  notice  of  proposed  regulations 
relating  to  certain  costs,  expendltxires,  or  re- 
imbursements, or  the  fixing  of  certain  rates 
or  charges,  under  provisions  of  that  act; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  'Tl&ys  and 
Means,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
HJl.  11790.A  bUl  to  prohibit  fuel  adjust- 
ment clauses  in   utUlty  rate  schedules;    to 
the  Committee   on   Interstate   and   Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GUDE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Steelman)  : 
HJt.  11791.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  add  a  requirement  that  the  comprehensive 
State  plan  Include  provisions  for  the  pre- 
vention of  crimes  against  the  elderly;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALEY  (for  himself  and  Ux. 
Skubitz)  : 
-^  HJt.  11792.  A  bUl  to  provide  assistance  to 
States  for  extraordinary  fiscal  Impacts  re- 
sulting from  development  of  Federal  energy 
resources,  and  for  other  purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JENRETTE: 
H.R.  11793.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  em- 
ployed Individuals  over  age  65  not  be  required 
to  contribute  to  the  Federal  Insurance  Con- 
tributions Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LEVITA8  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mazzoli,  Mr.  EUbkin,  Mr.  Oiaimo. 
Mr.  Lloyd  of  California,  Mr.  Brot- 
RiLL,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Downey  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Ober- 
star,  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Cleve- 
LAin),  Mr.  Heckler  of  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr. 
Helstoski,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  LujAN,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Hall,  Mr. 
Frenzel,  Mr.  Hughes,  and  Mr.  Mur- 
phy of  New  York) : 
HJl.  11794.  A  blU  to  permit  either  House 
of  Congress  to  disapprove  certain  rules  pro- 
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posed  by  executive  agencies;  Jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  tbe  Judiciary,  and  Rules. 

By    Mr.    MICHEL     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Htde,    Mr.   JsNarrrE,    Mr.    Mazzoli, 
Mr.  O'Bkikn.  Mrs.  Prms,  Mr.  Robin- 
son, Mr.  Sebklhts,   Mr.  Sikes,  and 
Mr.  V  ANDES  J  ACT)  : 
H.R.  11795.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  tbe  per- 
sonal   safety   of    those   persons   engaged    In 
furthering  the  foreign  Intelligence  operations 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA  (tor  himself  and  Mr. 

ROSTZNKOWSKI)  : 

H.R.  11796.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  operatic  sets  for  the  Lyric 
Opera  of  Chicago.  Chicago,  HI.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Harris, 
Mr.  Na.  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Robinson, 
Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr.  Tseen  ) : 

H.R.  11797.  A  blU  relating  to  collective  bar- 
gaining representation  of  postal  employees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  OtBce  and  Civil 
Service. 

ByMr.  RINALDO:, 

H.R.  11798.  A  bUl  to' amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide 
that  members  of  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
ByMr.  RYAN: 

H.R.  11799.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  to  prohibit  contractors  from  re- 
placing certain  employees  participating  In  a 
strike,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  118(X).  A  bill  to  amend  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  to  provide  for  a  factfinding  panel 
to  determine  the  cause  of  work  stoppages, 
to  provide  that  the  Federal  Oovernment  may. 
In  certain  cases,  terminate  contracts  with 
contractors  who  are  at  fault  In  causing  such 
work  stoppages,  and  for  other  pxirposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  11801.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Service 
Contract  Act  of  1965  to  provide  for  a  fact- 
finding panel  to  determine  the  cause  of  work 
stoppages,  to  provide  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may.  In  certain  cases,  terminate 
contracts  with  contractors  who  are  at  fault 
In  causing  such  work  stoppages,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

HJl.  11802.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Walah- 
Healey  Act  to  provide  for  a  factfinding  panel 
to  determine  the  cause  of  work  stoppoges, 
to  provide  that  the  Federal  Government  may. 
In  certain  cases,  terminate  contracts  with 
contractors  who  are  at  fault  In  causing  such 
work  stoppages,  and  for  other  purposes: 
jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  11803.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Walsh- 
Hemley  Act  to  prohibit  contractors  from  re- 
placing certain  employees  participating  In  a 
strike,  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  Education  and  Labor  and 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 

HJl.  11804.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional appropriations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

ByMr.  WIRTH: 

Hit.  11805.  A  bill  to  minimize  the  use  of 

energy   In   residential   housing,    commercial 

and  public  buildings,  and  Industrial  plants 

throxigh    federally   supported    State    energy 

conservation   Implementation   programs;    to 

the  Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and 

Housing. 

^  By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  (for  himself, 

Mr.  Fascxli..  Mr.  PoRO  of  Michigan, 

Ms.  HoLTzicAM,  Mr.  Htde,  and  Mr. 

WOUT.) 


HJl.  11806.  A  bUl  to  amend  part  A  of  tlUe 
ZVni  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  the 
inpatient    hospital    deductible    under    the 
medicare  program  to  its  1975  level;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  B4r.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.J.  Res.  799.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating a  nationwide  celebration  and  ringing 
of  bells  on  July  4,  1976;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  l^ADDEN : 
HJ.  Res.  800.  Joint  resolution  designating 
a  monument  on  U.S.  Highway  41  In  Highland, 
Ind..  as  the  Highway  of  Flags  Servicemen's 
Memorial,  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  MAHON: 
HJ.  Res.  801.  Joint  resolution  making  sup- 
plemental railroad  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1976,  the  period 
ending  September  30,  1976,  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1978,  and  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1979,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  ROBINSON    (for  himself,  Mr. 

BAonxo,   Mr.   Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  BimcENER,  Mr.  Btron,  Mr.  Del 

Clawson.  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr. 

Derwinski.    Mr.    Downet    of    New 

York,  Mr.  Downing  of  Virginia,  Mr. 

Findlet,  and  Mr.  Flood)  : 

H.J.  Res.  802.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 

March  16,  1976,  as  James  Madison  Day;   to 

the    Committee    on    Poet    Office   and    Civil 

By  Mr.  ROBINSON   (for  himself,  Ms. 
Holtzman,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  KETCHT7M,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr. 
Melchxr,    Mr.    Mills,    Mr.    Pepper. 
Mr.   Rbgtjla,   Mr.    Roe,   Mr.   Satter- 
ITELO,  Mr.  Sebkltus,  Mr.  Wuiteuurst. 
Mr.  Winn,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Fl<«- 
Ida): 
H.J.  Res.  803\roint  resolution  to  designate 
March  16,  1976.  as  James  Madison  Day;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SCHULZE  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
Robinson)  : 
H.J.   Res.   804.   Joint   resolution   directing 
the  Attorney  General  to  conduct  an  investi- 
gation of  the  finances  of  New  York  City  to 
determine  whether  any  violations  of  Federal 
laws  have  contributed  to  that  city's  finan- 
cial crisis;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  ROE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  548.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  relating  to 
films  and  broadcasts  which  defame,  stereo- 
type,  ridicule,   demean,  or  degrade   ethnic, 
racial,  and  religious  groups;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 
H.   Res.    1026.   Resolution    that   there    be 
printed  as  a  House  document,  the  Report  of 
the  Ninth  Congressional  Delegation  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  niinols  (for 
hlmseU  and  Mr.  Rhodes)  : 
H.  Res.  1027.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  11736)  to  pro- 
vide that  members  of  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cleveland)  : 
,  H.   Res.    1028.   Resolution   to  provide   for 
television  and  radio  coverage  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
House  Chamber;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  HOWARD: 
H.  Res.   1029.  Resolution  concerning  the 
safety    and    freedom    of    Valentya    Moroz. 
Ukrainian  historian;   to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  mono- 
rials  were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

289.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
relative  to  the  child  nutrition  program,  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

290.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Leglslatiire  of 
the  State  of  Michigan,  relative  to  a  con- 
gressional Investigation  of  the  assassination 
of  John  F.  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
HJl.  11807.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Luis 
Carlos  Deabreu;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 
HJl.  11808.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  VUma 
Elizabeth  Molina;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  (byurequest) : 
HJl.  11809.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  LJudevlt 
Prevlc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WIRTH: 
HJl.  11810.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jefferson 
County  Mental  Health  Center,  Inc.;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH, 

389.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  Baptist  State  Convention  of  North 
Carolina,  Raleigh,  relative  to  advertising  of 
alcoholic  beverages;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXm,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

HJl.  11453 

ByMr.  BLOUIN: 

Page  24,  strike  all  of  line  9  through  line 
24  on  page  25  and  insert  the  following: 

"(b)(1)  Fifty  per  centvun  of  the  amount 
appropriated  under  section  600(a)  which  re- 
mains after  subtracting  any  amount  which 
Is  required  by  600(b)  to  be  allocated  in  ac- 
cordance with  and  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  part  A  shall  be  allocated  among  prime 
sponsors  qualified  under  section  102(a)  and 
Indian  tribes  receiving  grants  under  this 
Act,  in  proportion  to  the  relative  number 
of  unemployed  persons  who  reside  in  each 
area  served  by  such  prime  sponsor  or  Indian 
tribe,  as  compared  to  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed persons  who  reside  in  all  such  areas 
in  all  the  States. 

"(2)  Fifty  per  centum  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated under  section  600(a)  which  re- 
mains after  subtracting  any  amount  which 
is  required  by  600(b)  to  be  allocated  in  ac- 
cordance with  and  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  part  A  shall  be  allocated  among  prime 
sponsors  qualified  under  section  102(a)  and 
Indian  tribes  receiving  grants  under  this 
Act,  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  excess  num- 
ber of  unemployed  persons  who  reside  within 
each  area  served  by  such  prime  sponsor  or 
Indian  tribe,  as  compared  to  the  total  excess 
number  of  imemployed  persons  who  reside 
within  all  such  areas.  For  purposes  of  this 
subparagraph,  the  term  'excess  nximber' 
means  (A)  the  number  which  represents 
unemployed  persons  In  excess  of  *\i  per 
centum  of  the  labor  force  In  the  area  In 
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which  such  persons  reside,  or  (B)  In  the  < 
of  a  prime  sponsor  which  Is  a  State,  the  term 
'excess  number'  means  such  number  as  de- 
fined in  clause  (A)  or  the  number  which 
represents  unemployed  persons  In  excess  of 
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4>/^  per  centum  of  the  labor  force  in  areas 
eligible  for  assistance  under  title  n  located 
In  the  geographical  area  served  by  such  State 
prime  sponsor  under  title  I  or  n,  whichever 
is  gpreater. 


"(c)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  any  allo- 
cation under  subsection  (b),  the  Secretary 
shall  publish  such  allocation  In  the  Federal 
Register,  together  with  the  Individual  area 
unemployment  data  on  which  it  Is  based." 
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WARNING    LABELS 


HON.  STEPHEN  L.  NEAL 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  9.  1976 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  intro- 
duced today  a  bill  which  would  require 
that  a  warning  label  appear  on  the  con- 
tainer of,  and  in  all  advertisement  per- 
taining to,  alcoholic  beverages  contain- 
ing more  than  14  percent  alcohol  by 
volume. 

The  Baptist  State  Convention  of  North 
Carolina  has  urged  me  to  sponsor  legis- 
lation of  this  kind.  The  convention  is 
composed  of  messengers  from  3,460  Bap- 
tist churches  In  North  Carolina.  The 
combined  membership  of  these  churches 
is  1,090,724.  In  November  1975,  Uie  con- 
vention passed  a  resolution  containing 
the  following  reasons  for  pointing  out 
the  perils  of  drinking  alcoholic  bever- 
ages :    / 

Pirstt  alcohol  continues  to  be  the  No.  1 
drug  abuse  problem  in  America,  bring- 
ing imsery  to  millions. 

Se/ond,  according  to  the  Department 
of  ^ealth.  Education,  and  Welfare,  al- 
coholic beverages  have  created  a  health 
problem  which  costs  each  Individual 
American  taxpayer  an  annual  sum  of 
$123. 

Third,  of  the  400,000  patients  in  State 
mental  hospitals,  15  percent  are  under 
treatment  for  problems  of  alcohol. 

Fourth,  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
4  out  of  10  persons  admitted  to  mental 
hospitals  have  alcohol  or  alcohol-related 
problems. 

Fifth,  alcohol  kills  80,000  persons  each 
year.  It  is  the  fourth  major  cause  of 
death,  exceeded  only  by  heart  disease, 
cancer,  and  stroke. 

Sixth,  America  currently  has  nine  mil- 
lion alcoholics  and  problem  drinkers, 
with  an  annual  increase  of  200,000  alco- 
holics. 

Seventh,  one  out  of  12  social  drinkers 
becomes  an  alcoholic. 

Eighth,  the  consumption  of  alcoholic 
beverages  continues  to  rise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  arguments  advanced 
by  the  State  Baptist  Convention  of  North 
Carolina  are  compelling.  Alcoholism  and 
excessive  consumption  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages are,  indeed,  serious  problems. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  prohibi- 
tion is  not  viewed  as  a  workable  alterna- 
tive to  alcohol  abuse.  The  vast  majority 
of  adult  Americans  consume  alcoholic 
beverages  in  varying  amounts  and 
forms — and  insist  upon  their  right  to  do 
so.  Rather  than  prohibit,  we  have  sought 
to  control  the  sale  and  public  consump- 
tion of  alcoholic  beverages.  But  we  have 
been  timid  about  cautioning  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  potential  perils  of  Vas 
product. 


That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  all  that  iby  bill 
would  require.  A  simple  statement  would 
be  added  to  the  label  of,  and  to  all  adver- 
tising pertaining  to,  alcoholic  beverages 
contaniing  more  than  14  percent  alcohol 
by  volume: 

Warning.  Consumption  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages may  be  habit  forming  and  excessive  con- 
sumption may  be  hazardous  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  yourself  and  others. 
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S    QUESTION- 
P.  2 


HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

OP   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  9.  1976 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  sent  out  my  second  national 
issues  questionnaire  to  the  constituents 
of  the  14th  Congressional  District  in 
New  York.  Again,  the  questions  dealt 
with  a  number  of  topical  problems,  and 
attempted  to  assess  the  views  of  my  con- 
stituents on  the  work  of  the  Congress 
thus  far  in  the  94th  session. 

Although  the  response  to  the  question- 
naire was  strictly  from  my  own  district,  I 
beUeve  it  reflects  the  very  real  concerns 
of  the  Nation.  The  answers  to  such  ques- 
tions concerning  welfare,  housing,  and 
the  cost  of  health  care  and  food,  and  the 
supplemoital  answers,  which  many  of  my 
constituents  supplied,  are  evidence  of  the 
need  for  immediate  congressional  action 
to  alleviate  some  of  the  problems  faced  by 
our  Nati(».  These  opinions  are  a  source 
of  guidance  to  me  as  a  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Congress,  and  also  beneficial  to  aU 
Representatives  who  share  this  historical 
Chamber. 

Therefore,  I  insert  this  questionnaire 
and  tabulated  results  into  the  Record.  I 
also  would  like  to  thank  those  constitu- 
ents who  have  contributed  to  this  most 
valuable  source  of  information. 

The  article  follows : 

National  Issues  QtrEsnoNNAmE 

I  have  tried  to  cover  the  principal  Issues 
expoctoi  to  come  before  Congress  and  to 
phrase  the  questions  as  Impartially  as  possi- 
ble. Two  answering  spaces  are  provided  for 
households  with  more  than  one  person  wish- 
ing to  respond.  Answers  will  be  tabulated 
and  the  results  published. 

[in  percent] 

1.  In  January,  the  Members  of  Congress  re- 
turn for  the  Second  Session  of  the  94th  Con- 
gress. It  Is  Important  at  that  time  that  I  am 
aware  of  what  issues  you  feel  should  be  given 
the  highest  priority. 

On  the  following  categories  please  pick 
three. 

(a)  Employment—' 23.7 

(b)  Housing- 18.3 

(c)  Crime 9.6 

(d)  Health 8.5 

(e)  Education 8.5 


(f)  Environment 8.6 

(g)  Aid  to  Cities 5.8 

(h)     Nutrition,    Conservation,    Food 

Policy — 5.3 

(1)   Energy.—— 5. 1 

(j)  Defense  spending 5.1 

(k)  Tax  Reform —  3.2 

(1)   Other 6.0 

2.  President  Ford  has  consistently  vetoed 
and  has  promised  to  continue  to  oppose  leg- 
islation which  Increases  federal  spending  for 
housing,  public  employment,  education,  and 
nutrition,  while  at  the  same  time  he  con- 
tinues to  support  increased  military  spend- 
ing. Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  his 
policies? 

(a)  Agree  — 19.6 

(b)  Disagree 80.4 

3.  The  Federal  Government  currently 
spends  approximately  $4.5  billion  annually 
to  find  viable  alternative  sources  of  energy. 
While  of  the  foUowing  areas  should  be 
emphasized? 

(a)  Nuclear  Power 35.3 

(b)  Conservation 18.6 

(c)  Solar  Energy  Development 17. 7 

(d)  Purification  and  gasslflcatlon  of 

coal    - 14.7 

(e)  Development    of    off-shore   oil 
reserves 13.8 

4.  Currently  New  York  City,  because  of 
Federal  mandate,  spends  roughly  $492  million 
out  of  Its  expense  budget  to  pay  welfare  costs 
for  one  million  people.  Should  the  Federal 
Government  assume  a  greater  share  of  this 
burden? 

(a)  Yes 88 

(b)  No -—         12 

5.  The  Congress  is  presently  considering 
gun  control  legislation  to  reduce  crime.  Do 
you  feel  that  outlawing  the  sale  and  posses- 
sion of  handguns  would  effectively  lower  the 
crime  rate? 

(a)  Yes 72 

(a)  No —         28 

6.  During  the  past  year  30,000  units  <^ 
roughly  5000  buildings  became  abandoned  In 
the  City  of  New  York.  Should  the  Federal 
Government  provide  subsidies  and  lo>w  cost 
loans  for  housing  rehabilitation  programs? 

(a)  Yes 81 

(b)  No 19 

7.  During  the  past  year  food  prices  in  New 
York  City  have  risen  6.3%.  To  whom  do  you 
attribute  this  Increase? 

(a)  The  farmers 8 

(b)  The  middleman *. —  29 

(c)  The  agribusiness  oorporates 30 

(d)  The  supermarket 8 

(e)  The  consumer  movement i 3 

(f)  The  policies  of  the  Ford  Admin- 
istration   27 

8.  During  the  depression  President  Roose- 
velt embarked  upon  a  policy  of  widespread 
public  employment.  In  light  of  our  current 
economic  situation  of  spiralling  Inflation  and 
deepening  recession,  should  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment once  again  initiate  public  wwks 
employment  programs? 

(a)  Yes 76 

(b)  No.^ 24 

9.  Spiralling  medical  costs  during  the  past 
year  have  been  making  It  Increasingly  dlfll- 
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eult  for  ttae  averkge  family  to  meet  the  moet 
min»m«i  he&lth  needs.  Sbould  the  Congress 
O' enact  a  National  Health  Insurance  plan 
which  would  cover  all  or  part  of  each  fam- 
Ulea  medical  expenses? 

(a)  Yea 85 

(b)  No 16 

10.  If  you  were  able  to  make  a  tax-deduct- 
ible contribution  to  help  support  local  arts 
and  educational  organizations  through  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities by  simply  checking  off  a  box  on  the 
first  page  of  your  federal  income  tax  form, 
would  you  be  willing  to  give: 

(a)    95 24 

<b)    tlO 20 

(c)  $35 14 

(d)  tfiO 11 

(•)  No  contribution 31 

\- 

DANIEL  PATRICK  MOYNIHAN 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  TZKNXSSKS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVB8 
Monday,  Febrtuiry  9.  1976 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Nashville  Banner  in  a  recent  editorial 
discussed  the  turbulent  career  of  Daniel 
Patrick  Mosmlhan  who  recently  resigned 
as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations. 

The  editorial  concludes  by  praising 
Mr.  Moynihan  "for  a  job  well  done — in  a 
difficult  place." 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  American  people  in  American 
foreign  policy,  I  place  the  editorial  from 
the  Banner  In  the  Record  herewith. 

The  editorial  follows : 
The  Resignation  or  Ma.  Motniran 

Although  United  States  ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  for  only  six  months,  Daniel 
Patrlclc  Mo3rnlhan  established  himself  as  a 
legendary  outspoken  rough-and-tumble 
anathema  to  many  of  the  other  143  UN  mem- 
bers. 

It  was  Ambassador  Moynihan  who  un- 
leashed successive  attacks  on  President  Idl 
Amln  of  Uganda  as  a  "racist  mvirderer,"  the 
Arab  resolution  condemning  Zionism  as  rac- 
ism, the  Soviet  presence  in  Angola  and  the 
credibility  of  the  UN  General  Assembly 
itself. 

And  It  was  Ambassador  Moynihan  who 
repeatedly  urged  Washington  to  take  the 
offensive  against  countries  that  were  using 
the  United  States  as  a  UN  whipping  boy. 

"It  is  time  that  American  spokesmen  came 
to  be  feared  In  International  forums  for  the 
truths  they  might  tell,"  he  said. 

Upon  assuming  the  ambassadorship,  Mr> 
Moynihan  described  his  view  of  what  the 
United  States  position  in  the  UN  should  be; 
"This  animal  Is  not  wicked,  but  when  It  is 
attacked,  it  defends  itself." 

Little  wonder,  then,  that  the  diplomatic 
maverick,  with  service  under  four  Presidents, 
invited  controversy,  even  among  his  col- 
leagues at  the  UN  and  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Moynihan  once  described  the  UN  as  "a 
theater  of  the  absurd,"  adding  that  the 
"world's  increasing  contempt  is  increasingly 
deserved." 

In  December,  Mr.  Mojmlhan  was  on  TBe 
verge  of  resigning,  but  stayed  on  the  Job 
with  public  support  from  President  Ford  and 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger.  But  last 
month,  the  ambassador  charged  In  a  year- 
end  report  prepared  for  Secretary  Kissinger 
that  his  Dollcles  were  being  undermined  by  a 
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lack  of  support  within  the  State  Department, 
and  again  he  won  the  backing  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Mr.  Kissinger. 

But  yesterday  the  White  House  announced 
Mr.  Moynlhan's  resignation  so  that  he  could 
return  to  his  teaching  post  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. Sources  say  he  may  run  for  the  New 
York  senatorial  seat  held  by  James  Buckley. 

Whatever  the  case,  the  United  States  has 
lost  a  rock -solid  supporter  and  he  will  be 
missed  at  the  UN. 

The  loss  to  President  Ford  may  be  more 
than  that.  The  President  may  suffer  polltl- 
caUy  as  well  as  diplomatically. 

Those  effects,  like  Mr.  Moynlhan's  future 
plans,  remain  to  be  seen,  but  we  can  express 
our  thanks  to  Mr.  Moynihan  for  a  Job  well 
done — in  a  dUBcult  place. 


February  9,  1976 


THE  NATURAL  GAS  FLIM-FLAM: 
THE  PRICE  MAY  SOAR;  WILL  THE 
SUPPLY? 


HON.  ANDREW  MAGUIRE 

or   NEW    JERSXT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  9,  1976 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
John  Walcott  of  the  Record  Washington 
bureau  wrote  with  clarity  and  perception 
on  the  national  conf^roversy  over  natural 
gas  production  and  pricing  policies. 

When  so  much  that  is  superficial  and 
lacking  In  perspective  has  been  the 
standard  media  farp  on  this  issue — even 
from  some  of  our  most  widely  respected 
journals — It  is  notable  to  And  an  article 
of  such  depth  and  cogency — historically 
based,  factually  soimd,  and  sharply 
analytic. 

I  commend  Mr.  Walcott's  article,  "The 
Natural   Gas   Flim-Flam,"   to  my   col- 
leagues and  ask  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 
(From  the  Hackensack  (NJ.)  Record,  Feb.  3, 

19761 

Th«   Nattjkal   Oas   Flim-Plam:    The   Price 

May  Soar,  Wnx  the  Supply? 

(By  John  Walcott) 

The  House  of  Representatives  began  debate 
today  on  a  measure  that  would  lift  federal 
price  controls  on  Interstate  sales  of  natural 

If  the  measure  is  passed,  and  betting  men 
in  Washington  are  saying  it  will  be,  40  mil- 
lion homeowners  and  3  million  American 
businesses  can  look  forward  to  a  300  per  cent 
Increase  In  gas  prices.  In  New  Jersey,  predicts 
state  public  utilities  Commissioner  Joel 
Jacobsen,  deregulation  will  cost  the  average 
homeowner  $363.12  in  higher  winter  gas- 
heating  bills. 

Heating  and  cooking  bills,  however,  are 
Just  the  tip  of  a  rather  large  iceberg.  Nat- 
ural gas  Is  used  to  make  fertilizer,  to  dry 
crops,  and  to  make  plastics,  synthetic  fibers, 
drugs,  and  detergents.  Experts  predict  that 
in  the  first  year  alone,  deregulation  would 
cost  consumers  97  billion  to  $21  billion.  The 
poor  and  the  elderly,  of  course,  will  be  hit 
the  hardest,  unless  they  choose  to  move  to 
Florida  and  eat  only  raw  foods. 

Perhaps  $7  billion  Is  a  reasonable  price 
to  pay  to  ensure  a  reliable  supply  of  natural 
gas.  Certainly,  it  Is  no  secret  that  New  Jersey 
and  other  northern  industrial  states  now  are 
suffering  mightily  because  they  cannot  get 
enough  of  this  most  desirable  of  fuels. 

But  deregulation  will  not  guarantee  New 
Jersey,  or  anyone  else,  a  reliable  supply  of 
gas.  All  it  will  guarantee  is  higher  prices. 

The  evidence  suggests  that  natxiral  gas  Is 


In  short  supply  not  because  the  oil  com- 
panies cannot  afford  to  produce  it.  but  be- 
cause they  are  sitting  on  it.  waiting  for  the 
price  to  match  that  demanded  by  the  Arabs 
for  oil.  Oil  companies,  like  the  sheiks,  have 
learned  to  rewrite  the  classical  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand:  If  you  control  the  supply, 
you  wUl  get  whatever  you  demand. 

OU  companies,  of  course,  are  not  chartered 
to  serve  the  public  Interest  and  should  not 
be  vilified  for  falling  to  do  so.  Like  other 
corporations,  they  are  in  business  to  make 
money  for  those  citizens  who  invest  in  their 
operations.  Sometimes  the  Investors  are 
Americans:  sometimes  they  are  not. 

Governments,  on  the  other  hand,  are  insti- 
tuted among  men,  to  borrow  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son's phrase,  to  serve  the  public  interest. 
Presumably,  that  Includes  defining  and  de- 
fending the  often  delicate  balance  between 
corporate  Interests  and  consxuner  Interests. 
The  question  to  be  asked,  then,  Is  whether 
the  government  has  balanced  the  oil  Indus- 
try's very  real  need  for  capital  and  the  pub- 
lic's equally  real  need  for  fair  and  reasonable 
energy  prices.  The  answer,  alas.  Is  that  the 
government  consistently  has  sided  with  the 
oU  companies,  leaving  consumers  to  fend  for 
themselves. 

On  the  face  of  it,  the  Natural  Oas  Act  of 
1938,  which  first  put  the  government  in  the 
gas  business,  would  seem  to  strike  a  reason- 
able balance  between  public  and  private 
interests.  Briefly,  the  act  allows  gas  pro- 
ducers to  sell  their  conmiodlty  for  cost  plus 
a  profit,  generally  fixed  at  about  15  per  cent. 
The  act  did  not  apply  to  the  production 
and  gathering  of  natural  gas.  but  in  1954.  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  had  a  legal  resp)onsiblllty  to  reg- 
ulate the  field  price  ol  gas.  In  order  to  pro- 
tect consumers. 

From  the  very  beginning,  gas  producers 
screamed  that  price  regulations  were  killing 
them,  and  two  deregulation  moves  failed 
only  when  Presidents  Tnmian  and  Elsen- 
hower vetoed  them.  In  fact,  the  gas  Industry 
prospered  under  FPC  regulation. 

The  producers  originally  had  so  much 
trouble  selling  gas  that  they  slashed  prices, 
especially  for  big-time  gas-guzzlers — Indus- 
tries and  utility  companies.  During  the  mld- 
1050s,  for  example,  a  number  of  municipal 
utilities.  Including  Detroit's,  signed  20-year 
contracts  to  buy  gas  for  less  than  20  cents 
per  thousand  cubic  feet,  well  below  the  FPC 
ceUlng. 

That  selling  campaign,  however,  was  too 
successful,  too  shortsighted,  and  too  greedy. 
By  the  late  1960s,  the  gas  producers  realized 
that  the  demand  for  gas  had  begun  to  out- 
strip the  supply.  In  a  classic  free-market 
economy,  that  would  have  meant  higher 
prices,  but  FPC  regulations  held  as  prices  to 
the  cost-plus-profit  formula. 
The  time  bad  come  for  deregulation. 
In  the  late  1960's.  the  oil  and  gas  compa- 
nies began  producing  figures  which  indicated 
that  the  United  States  was  rapidly  running 
out  of  natural  gas.  In  order  to  find  new  gas. 
the  producers  said,  they  would  have  to  look 
in  some  very  expensive  places — in  Alaska,  for 
example,  and  In  deep  ocean  waters.  Price  con- 
trols would  have  to  be  Junked,  or  the  In- 
dustry would  not  have  enough  money  to  find 
the  gas  America  needed  to  keep  her  homes 
warm  and  her  factories  open. 

There  was  some  truth  to  the  argument. 
FPC  rates  generally  were  based  on  historical 
costs  and  had  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the 
cost  of  finding  and  producing  new  gas.  Cer- 
tainly, given  the  supply  situation  and  the 
fuel's  tractable  and  clean-burning  nature, 
natural  gas  was  indeed  too  cheap.  The  prob- 
lem, however,  was  not  that,  gas  prices  were 
regulated,  but  that  they  were  poorly  regu- 
lated. 

Nevertheless,  from  the  very  beginning, 
there  were  grave  doubts  about  the  industry's 
bleak  supply  figures.  The  FPC.  however,  never 
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questioned  the  figures  and  never  checked 
them,  although  It  had  the  power  to  do  so. 
Indeed,  by  the  early  19705  the  Power  Com- 
mission was  devoting  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  energy  to  searching  for  loopholes 
In  its  own  regulation. 

One  favorite  tactic  was  to  permit  gas  pro- 
ducers to  sell  gas  on  an  "emergency"  basis, 
usually  for  six  months  or  more,  at  prices  four 
and  five  times  higher  than  the  regulated 
price.  In  general,  the  courts  took  a  dim 
view  of  these  "emergency"  rates,  but  every 
time  they  were  knocked  down,  they  would 
reapi>ear  somewhere  else. 

"No  sooner  Is  one  high-priced  ccMnmisslon 
program  set  aside  by  the  courts  than  the 
commission  cooks  up  a  new,  higher-priced 
program,"  complained  Sen.  James  Abourezk. 
D-S.D. 

Finally.  In  1974,  the  General  Accounting 
OfDce  took  a  long-overdue  look  at  the  FPC. 
It  found  that  the  ^tlon's  gas  companies 
raked  in  $3.3  bllllontbey  did  not  deserve 
between  1970  and  1973.  T^at  was  hardly  sur- 
prising, because  the  OAO  also  found  that  19 
top  FPC  officials,  contrary  to  the  commis- 
sion's own  standards,  owned  stock  In  pe- 
troleum companies. 

Meanwhile,  basing  Its  decisions  on  the 
producers'  own  reeerve  estimates,  the  FPC 
tripled  the  price  of  Interstate  gas  between 
1971  and  1976. 

Three  years  ago.  Sen.  Philip  Hart.  D-Mlch., 
who  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  gentle 
and  decent  men  on  Capitol  Hill,  said  he 
suspected  that  the  gas  shortage  might  be  a 
hoax.  Why,  Hart  wondered  had  top  FPC 
officials  ordered  the  commission  staff  to  de- 
stroy documents  on  gas  reserves? 

Finally,  late  last  year,  a  congressional  sub- 
committee decided  to  do  what  the  FPC 
steadfastly  had  refused  to  do:  subpoena  the 
gas  industry's  records  and  compare  them  to 
the  government's  own  estimates  of  natural 
gas  reserves. 

The  subcommittee  found  that  in  153  fields 
in  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  the  gas  Industry  failed 
to  report  37.4  per  cent  of  its  estimated  re- 
serves. The  difference  between  the  American 
Gas  Association's  report  and  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey's  estimate,  the  sub- 
committee said,  totalled  8.769  trUUou  cubic 
feet  of  gas.  enough  to  supply  all  of  New  Jer- 
sey for  10  years. 

Earlier,  another  federal  regulatory  agency, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  had  sub- 
poenaed gas  supply  reports  from  11  major 
oil  companies.  Although  seven  of  the  11  still 
are  fighting  the  subpoenas,  the  FTC's  lawyers 
concluded  from  the  hazy  reports  submitted 
by  Continental,  Oulf,  Pennzoll,  and  Union 
that  "the  American  Gas  Association  reserve- 
reporting  procedures  are  tantamount  to  col- 
lusive prlce-rlgglng." 

The  Justice  Department,  however,  did  not 
see  things  that  way  and  flatly  refused  to 
prosecute  the  FTC's  case.  It  was  neither  the 
first  nor  the  last  time  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment would  shy  away  from  a  confron- 
tation with  Big  Oil. 

Late  last  month,  a  House  investigations 
subcommittee  chaired  by  Rep.  John  Moss. 
D-Callf.,  reported  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  been  negligent  or  Incompetent  In 
falling  to  prosecute  an  oil  company  official 
for  perjivy  amd  obstruction  of  Justice. 

The  official,  Sidney  T.  Walker,  a  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Mitchell  Energy  Corp.  of  Hous- 
ton, had  told  the  FPC  at  a  hearing  that 
documents  sought  by  the  regvUatory  agency 
did  not  exist.  At  the  time,  the  Power  Com- 
mission was  investigating  why  Mitchell  was 
six  months  late  supplying  gas  from  an  off- 
shore field  to  the  Transcontinental  Oas 
Pipeline  Corp.,  New  Jersey's  major  source 
of  gas. 

Walker  told  the  FPC  that  there  were  no 
documents  explaining  the  delay,  which  be 
said  resulted  from  bad  weather  and  workers' 
vacations.  The  FPC  took  him  at  his  word. 
Representative  Moes  did  not. 
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Tlie  subcommittee's  Investigators  returned 
from  Houston  with  stacks  of  "nonexistent" 
docununts  which  indicated  that  the  gas 
was  late  getting  on  the  market  because 
Mitchell  kept  changing  its  mind  about  how 
to  build  an  offshore  production  platform. 

Conveniently.  MltcheU's  gas  did  not  reach 
the  pipeline  imtil  after  the  1974-75  winter 
heating  season,  diulng  which  Transco's  grim 
predictions  of  gas  curtailments  struck  terror 
into  South  Jersey  Industrialists  and  workers. 

In  September  1974,  whUe  MitcheU  aUeged- 
ly  was  changing  the  specifications  on  Its 
production  platform,  Transco  told  its  cus- 
tomers It  would  cut  gas  deliveries  by  20 
percent.  In  October,  Transco  said  It  would 
have  to  cut  back  another  33  per  cent — 
threatening  25,000  Jobs  In  South  Jersey. 

Rep.  WlUlam  J.  Hughes.'  D-N.J.,  wondered 
aloud  why  Transco  wsls  cutting  back  de- 
liveries when,  he  charged,  It  had  2^3  tril- 
lion cubic  feet  of  gas  it  was  not  producing. 
Representative  Moss  wondered  why  so  many 
major  gas  wells  seemed  to  be  "under  re- 
pairs" during  the  critical  winter  season. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  which  Is 
supposed  to  police  federal  oU  and  gas  leases 
to  make  sure  they  are  developed,  never 
wondered  about  anything.  Indeed,  despite 
the  conflicting  reserve  reports,  the  mysteri- 
ous repair  schedules,  and  evidence  that  as 
many  as  half  the  federal  leases  In  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  are  not  producing,  the  Interior 
Department  has  never  canceled  a  lease  dur- 
ing the  21  years  it  has  managed  offshore 
oil  and  gas. 

The  oU  companies,  for  their  part,  argue 
that  they  are  not  withholding  gas  and 
could  not  afford  to  do  so  even  if  they  wanted 
to — the  cost  of  exploration  and  drilling  is 
so  high,  they  say,  that  the  wells  must  begin 
to  pay  their  way  as  soon  as  possible. 

At  first  blush,  it  Is  a  convincing  argu- 
ment. OU  and  gas  wells,  particularly  off- 
shore ones,  are  extremely  expensive,  and  oil 
companies  need  all  the  capital  they  can  get. 
They  cannot  afford  to  tie  up  mUllons  of  dol- 
lars In  shut-In  wells. 

Unfortunately,  the  producers  have  found 
a  way  to  recoup  their  Investments  without 
producing  the  gas.  They  charge  the  pipe- 
line companies,  in  advance,  for  the  explora- 
tion and  development  costs  of  new  wells. 
The  pipelines  pass  the  costs  on  to  con- 
sumers, In  the  form  of  rate  Increases,  and 
everyone  except  the  consumer  is  happy. 

In  one  current  case,  the  MobU  Oil  Co.  has 
flatly  refused  to  produce  gas  from  a  major 
field  In  Louisiana  until  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  meets  terms  dictated  by  the  oU 
company.  MobU  can  afford  to  be  tough  be- 
cause one  of  Its  customers,  the  Trunkline 
Gas  Co.,  already  has  paid  Mobil  $37  million 
for  developing  the  field.  The  field,  say  House 
Investigators,  could  supply  100  million  cubic 
feet  of  gas  per  day  to  the  Texas  Eastern 
Transmission  Corp.,  which  supplies  about 
30  per  cent  of  the  needs  of  New  Jersey's 
Public  Service  Electric  and  Oas  Company. 

Last  winter's  scare  campaign,  despite  Its 
shortcomings  In  truthfxilness,  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  It  was  repeated  this  fall,  with 
both  the  FPC  and  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration promising  even  bigger  curtail- 
ments. The  Whiter  Hovise  did  Its  part  by 
Inviting  the  governors  of  the  doomed  states 
to  Washington  to  discuss  their  plight. 

The  campaign,  coupled  with  heavy  lobby- 
ing from  the  regulatory  agencies  who  were 
supposed  to  be  monitoring  the  gas  Industry, 
was  an  immediate  success  In  the  Senate, 
which  last  fall  voted  to  lift  price  controls 
on  natural  gas.  The  scene  now  has  shifted 
to  the  House,  where  opponents  of  deregiila- 
tlon  fear  they  are  about  to  be  burled  In  a 
similar  avalanche. 

The  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
mercQ,.-Gommlttee,  however,  has  been  less 
compliant  than  the  Senate.  Stacked  with 
liberals  like  Bergen  County's  Andrew  Ma- 
gulre  and  Connectlcuts'  Toby  Moffett,  the 
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committee,  chaired  by  Rep.  Harley  O.  Stag- 
gers, D-W.  Va.,  decided  to  allow  the  stricken 
areas  like  New  Jersey  to  make  emergency 
purchases  of  gas  at  partly  decontroUed  prices, 
but  to  postpone  debate  on  tMM  decontrol  un- 
til some  of  the  heat  had  died  down. 

Staggers  asked  House  Speaker  Carl  Albert. 
D-Okla.,  to  put  the  blU  on  the  so-called 
suspension  calendar,  which  would  mean  it 
could  be  voted  on  but  not  amended.  Albert 
refused  and  referred  the  bill  to  the  con- 
servative House  Rules  Committee. 

The  Rules  Committee  could  not  have  done 
better  If  it  had  been  a  subsidiary  of  Exxon. 
First,  It  s(dieduled  the  emergency-purchase 
bill  for  action  on  the  floor.  Second,  it  opened 
the  bill  up  for  an  amendment,  conveniently 
spons<M-ed  by  Rep.  Robert  Krueger.  D-Tez. 
that  would  permanently  decontrol  the  price 
of  gas  entering  Interstate  commerce  for  the 
first  time.  (Which  Includes,  presumably,  any 
gas  that  the  producers  might  have  forgotten 
to  produce  this  winter.)  Finally,  the  Rules 
Committee  gave  two  thirds  of  the  debate 
time  to  advocates  of  Krueger's  amendment. 

It  is  these  loaded  dice,  supplied  by  the 
Rules  Committee  and  Speaker  Albert,  that 
the  House  began  to  play  with  today. 

Even  without  the  special  assistance  of 
Carl  Albert  and  the  Rules  Committee,  de- 
regulation has  a  few  points  In  its  favor.  It 
would  provide  immediate  capital  to  the  oil 
industry,  which  needs  money  to  develop 
new  areas,  particularly  in  Alaska  and  off 
the  coast  of  New  Jersey.  It  would  wipe  out 
the  price  difference  between  Interstate  gas, 
regiilated  by  the  FPC  at  52  cents  per  thou- 
sand cubic  feet,  and  Intrastate  gas,  which 
Is  not  regxilated  by  the  federal  government 
and  now  sells  for  $1.50-$2  per  thousand  cubic 
feet. 

By  eliminating  the  price  difTerential.  de- 
regulation would  encourage  gas  producers 
to  sell  more  gas  to  the  Interstate  market. 
Instead  of  holding  it  in  Texas,  Louisiana, 
and  Oklahoma,  where  they  now  can  get  more 
money  for  it.  FlnaUy,  by  aUowing  the  price 
to  rise,  deregulation  womd  encourage  every- 
one to  eoEserve  natural  gas. 

Tet  while  there  is  no  question  that  de- 
regulation would  give  the  oil  indxistry  man 
money  to  work  with,  there  Is  a  large  question 
about  what  it  would  do  with  the  money  and 
where  It  would  do  It. 

In  1974,  when  Mobil's  profits  reached  rec- 
ord levels,  the  company  sank  $800  minion 
into  Marcor,  Inc.,  a  company  that  WM 
formed  in  1968  i^en  Montgomery  Ward 
merged  with  the  Container  Corporation  of 
America.  For  Mobil,  the  decision  was  a  good 
one  at  the  time:  Marcor  offered  a  higher  re- 
turn on  invedtaient  than  would  expensive 
new  wells  in  risky,  uncharted  areas.  For  the 
public  Interest,  the  decision  was  lousy. 

Remember,  too,  that  moet  major  oil  com- 
panies are  multinational,  and,  being  good 
bxislnesses,  will  sink  their  money  wherever 
it  will  do  them  the  most  good.  If  the  busi- 
ness "climate"  Is  friendlier  in,  say,  Mezloo. 
then  to  Mexico  they  will  go.  (A  favorite 
threat  of  the  oil  companies,  this  is  used  on 
aU  governments,  not  Just  our  own.  Presimi- 
ably,  its  effectiveness  is  limited  only  by  na- 
tionalization and  Communist  take-overs 
elsewhere.) 

So  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  new 
capital  produced  by  deregulation  win  be 
used  to  find  more  oil  and  gas  for  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  althougji  the  price  of  gas 
tripled  between  1971  and  1976.  production 
dropped  sharply  during  the  same  period. 

And  why  wipe  out  the  price  difference  be- 
tween Interstate  gas  and  Intrastate  gas  by 
allowing  the  price  of  Interstate  gas  to  triple? 
The  same  end  could  be  accompll^ed,  at 
somewhat  lower  cost,  by  extending  the  cost- 
plus-profit  regulatory  formula  to  the  intra- 
state market. 

As  for  coneervation,  there  are  real  ques- 
tions about  the  effectiveness  of  price  as  a 
conservation  tool,  particularly  In  the  resi- 
dential and  conmierclal  sectors.  There  are 
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limits  to  gas  conservation  in  the  borne  and 
In  stores.  Generally  spe«Jclng,  such  usage  Is 
dictated  by  comfort  and  bealtb  considera- 
tions. 

Tbls  Is  not  to  say  tbat  Americans  have 
stopped  wasting  gas,  but  we  waste  far  less 
than  we  used  to,  and  turning  our  thermo- 
stats and  water  heaters  down  a  little  more 
will  not  do  the  job. 

In  the  Industrial  sector,  there  Is  much 
that  can  be  done  to  save  gas,  but  deregula- 
tion Is  not  needed  to  do  It.  A  simple  over- 
haul of  the  outmoded  rate  structures  In 
most  states  would  suffice.  Giving  discounts 
to  gas-guzzlers  Is  a  legacy  of  the  simple- 
minded  Fifties  and  should  be  stopped. 

Furthermore,  the  deregulation  bills  In  Con- 
gress contain  more  loopholes  than  an  FPC 
Investigation.  Among  other  things,  they 
would  allow  gas  producers  to  sink  a  new  well 
in  an  old  field  and  sell  the  gas  for  "new," 
unregulated  prices. 

Even  worse,  they  would  allow  producers 
to  turn  "old"  gas  (which  would  remain  regu- 
lated under  the  proposals)  Into  "new"  gas 
whenever  an  old  contract  expired.  For  ex- 
ample, if  a  utility  company  had  signed  a  20- 
year  contract  to  buy  gas  for  25  cents  per 
thousand  cubic  feet  In  1957,  it  would  find 
next  year  that  the  price  suddenly  had  be- 
come $2  per  thousand  cubic  feet.  The  econ- 
omic shock  Is  difficult  to  calculate. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  how  high  gas 
prices  would  go  without  federsU  regulations. 
The  oil  companies  say  they  would  go  to 
about  $2  per  thousand  cubic  feet,  roughly 
the  price  we  pay  for  Arab  oU. 

But  for  most  gas  users.  Including  home- 
owners, oil  is  not  a  practical  substitute  for 
gas.  If  you  need  gas,  and  cannot  get  it.  the 
substitutes  are  propane,  synthetic  gas.  or  Im- 
ported liquefied  natural  gas — all  of  which 
cost  $4  to  $6  per  thousand  cubic  feet.  If  you 
are  an  oil  company,  it  makes  little  sense  to 
sell  gas  for  $2  when  you  can  get  $4  for  it. 

The  present  system  of  gas  price  regulations 
Is  far  from  perfect;  reform  is  Indeed  over- 
due. But  the  FPC  should  overhaul  Its  rate- 
making  machinery  so  that  the  oil  companies 
get  what  they  are  entitled  to  under  the 
Natural  Gas  Act — cost  plus  a  reasonable 
profit.  If  15  per  cent  is  not  enough  profit  to 
develop  new  gas  fields,  perhaps  they  should 
receive  20  per  cent. 

The  most  important  "reform"  is  that  the 
government,  acting  as  an  agent  of  the  people, 
and  not  the  oil  companies,  acting  as  agents 
of  their  stockholders,  should  decide  how 
much  profit  is  enough.  Note,  too,  that  the 
oil  and  gas  off  the  coasts  of  this  country  are. 
by  law.  the  property  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Power  Commission 
and  the  Interior  Department  should  be 
forced  to  take  their  responsibilities  more 
seriously.  It  is  unconscionable  that  private 
energy  companies  should  be  allowed  to  de- 
velop publicly  owned  resources  and  then  to 
withhold  those  resources  from  the  public  In 
an  effort  to  drive  up  prices. 

Deregulation,  in  short.  Is  not  the  answer 
to  our  very  real  natural  gas  problems.  It  is 
capitulation  to  an  Industry  whose  Interests 
are  not  the  Interests  of  the  public.  What  is 
good  for  Exxon  Is  not  always  good  for  Amer- 
ica. 


TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO  TODAY 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  9,  1976 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1776,  the  Continental  Congress 
approved  the  parole  fom".  ofBcers  who 
were  prisoners  of  war  had  to  sign  before 
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they  were  paroled.  In  signing  the  parole, 
the  officer  promised  en  (his)  word  and 
honor,  and  on  the  fa^  of  a  gentleman, 
that  he  would :  First,  return  to  his  home- 
town and  not  travel  beyond  6  miles 
thereof  during  the  war.  or  until  Congress 
ordered  otherwise;  and  second,  neither 
give  any  military  intelligence  about  the 
Colonies,  nor  do  or  say  anything  against 
the  actions  of  Congress  during  the  war, 
or  until  he  was  exchanged  or  discharged. 
During  this  period,  it  was  customary  to 
parole  captured  officers  and  then  arrange 
for  their  exchange. 


NATIONAL  FHA/HERO  WEEK 


HON.  DONALD  J.  MITCHELL 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  9.  1976 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege  today  to  pay 
tribute,  in  this  Bicentennial  Year,  to  an 
organization  which  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  promotion  and  develop- 
ment of  worthwhile  projects  for  Ameri- 
ca's youth — Future  Homemakers  of 
America. 

Just  30  years  old,  the  organization  now 
has  a  national  membership  of  half  a  mil- 
lion young  men  and  women  in  12,000 
chapters  in  this  country,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  in;  American  schools 
abroad. 

Future  Homemakers  of  America  in  its 
developing  years  envisioned  a  goal  of 
providing  high  school  students  the  op- 
portunity to  involve  themselves  in  pro- 
grams which  would  add  to  their  own 
personal  growth — help  instill  a  sense  of 
responsibility — a  meaningful  place  in  so- 
ciety— an  interest  in  home  economics, 
home  economics  careers  and  related  oc- 
cupations. The  organization  has  achieved 
its  goals  and  more. 

The  HERO  Chapters  of  the  FHA  are 
doing  an  outstanding  Job  of  preparing 
our  youth  for  Jobs  and  ciareers  and  in  de- 
veloping leadership  qualities  which  will 
benefit  not  only  our  society,  but  them- 
selves as  individuals.  FHA  has  come  a 
long  way  in  teaching  youth  that  they  can 
achieve  independence  and  yet'  work 
through  and  in  the  system  to  make  vague 
and  meek  goals  a  reality. 

This  country  needs  organizations  such 
as  this.  We  need  to  work  together  to  help 
one  another — not  only  for  the  sake  of 
the  country  as  a  whole — but  for  the  indi- 
vidual himself. 

FHA  is  an  integral  part  of  the  home 
economics  education  curriculum  that 
operates  throughout  our  school  system. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  organizations  which 
provides  opportimities  at  national.  State, 
and  local  levels  for  student  Initiative  and 
direction  in  planning  and  carrying  out 
individual  and  chapter  projects. 

Future  Homemakers  of  America  grew 
out  of  various  State  and  local  high  school 
home  economics  clubs.  Today  it  is  a  uni- 
fied organization  which  receives  the  sup- 
port of  the  Office  of  Education,  the 
American  Home  Economic  Association, 
the  Division  of  Home  Economics,  the 
American  Vocational  As.sociation  and 
the  Home  Economics  Association  of  the 
National  Education  Association. 


February  9,  1976 

The  Future  Hcnnemakers  of  America  Is 
an  outstanding  organization  which  very 
much  deserves  our  praise  for  a  job  well 
done. 


BICENTENNIAL     SALUTE     TO     THE 
REVEREND  BENJAMIN  H.  WHTTINO 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

or    THE    DISTRICT    Or    COLDMBIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  9.  1976 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this 
great  Republic  celebrates  its  Bicentennial 
and  we  reflect  upon  the  virtues  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  of  our  Nation,  I  think 
it  is  most  appropriate  that  we  pay  tribute 
also  to  those  who  today  carry  on  In  the 
best  tradition  of  the  faith  and  works  of 
the  fathers  of  our  country.  Here  in  our 
Nation's  Capital,  we  are  privileged  to 
have  one  such  man  whose  life  and  works 
are  the  very  embodiment  of  the  faith, 
the  sense  of  conscience,  land  the  response 
to  duty  that  has  endeared  the  Founding 
Fathers  to  us  all.  I  speak  of  the  Reverend 
Benjamin  H.  Whiting,  the  pastor  of 
Friendship  Baptist  Church. 

History,  Mr.  Speaker  is  nourished  by 
instructive  example.  The  instructive  ex- 
ample of  the  life  of  Reverend  Whiting 
covering  a  span  of  87  years,  has  Indeed 
enriched  the  public  service,  exalted  t 
public  life,  and  added  lustre  to  the  work 
of  the  Church  In  America. 

Bom  in  our  Nation's  Capital  in  1889, 
Reverend  Whiting,  in  the  fashion  of  a 
man  who  has  never  admitted  defeat, 
overcame  tremendous  obstacles  in  his 
youth  to  rise  to  the  height  of  religious 
leadership  in  our  Nation's  Capital.  Raised 
in  a  loving  but  poverty  stricken  family  of 
14  children,  Reverend  Whiting  early  on 
in  his  life  developed  a  sense  of  optimism, 
and  an  imshakeable  faith  in  God  and 
the  goodwill  of  mankind.  He  was  or- 
dained a  minister  in  1918  and  opened 
his  first  store  front  church.  Drawing 
$90  from  his  own  savings  of  $91. 
Reverend  Whiting  In  the  true  spirit  of 
pioneer  America  set  about  the  building 
of  a  house  of  worship. 

For  8  years,  he  served  as  pastor  of 
Corinthian  Baptist  Church  that  today 
stands  a  testament  to  his  indominable 
spirit  and  determination.  In  1927,  he  was 
called  to  the  pastorate  of  Friendship 
Baptist  Church.  Two  short  years  later, 
he  completed  a  $30,000  remodeling  of  the 
church.  Today,  under  Reverend 
Whiting's  perceptive  guidance  and  in- 
spiring leadership,  the  Friendship  Con- 
gregation worships  in  a  magnificent 
$700,000  sanctuary  that  seats  1,500,  and 
is  located  in  the  very  heart  of  the  south- 
west renewal  area  of  Washington,  D.C. 

Educated  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Public  Schools,  the  Reverend  Whiting 
earned  his  livelihood  as  a  mail  carrier,  a 
work  experience  that  developed  and 
reinforced  his  belief  in  the  work  ethic 
as  vital  part  of  our  social  and  religious 
value  system.  In  1939,  he  was  awarded 
the  honorary  doctor  of  divinity  degree 
from  Northern  University  of  Long 
Branch,  N.J. 

Washingtonians  celebrating  our  Na- 
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tion's  Bicentennial  see  reflected  in  Rev- 
erend Whiting  the  sterling  qualities  that 
endear  the  Founding  fathers  to  all 
Americans.       . 

As  the  patnots  recc^nlzed  the  out- 
standing leadership  qualities  of  the 
Foiudlng  Father  of  our  country,  George 
Washington,  so  the  members  of  Friend- 
ship Baptist  Church  have  cherished 
them  In  him  for  nearly  50  years.  So,  too, 
did  Baptists  from  across  the  Nation  rec- 
ognize his  leadership  capacity  when  they 
elected  him  vice  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Baptist  Convention.  So,  also,  have 
the  members  of  the  Mount  Bethel  As- 
sociation, who  elected  him  chairman  of 
the  board  of  trustees. 

It  was  the  fiery  spirit  of  a  Patrick 
Henry  that  enabled  Dr.  Whiting  to  give 
Friendship  Church  courageous  leader- 
ship durhig  one  of  the  most  trying 
periods  in  the  southwest  conmiunlty's 
history.  Chosen  as  one  of  the  Nation's 
first  slum  clearance  areas  under  the  ur- 
ban renewal  program,  the  area  in  which 
the  church  is  located  underwent  mas- 
sive clearance  of  homes,  churches,  busi- 
nesses, and  community  facilities.  Deter- 
mined to  continue  its  ministry  in  the  re- 
newed community.  Friendship  Church, 
imder  the  dynamic  leadership  of  Dr. 
^Whiting,  met  the  challenge  to  build  a 
lew  church  In  a  new  community. 

I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  submit  this 
testimonial  in  recognition  of  Rev.  Ben- 
jamin H.-  Whiting,  a  great  American, 
who  has  earned  by  his  deeds  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  the  citizens  of  our 
Nation's  Capital  as  a  foimding  father  of 
religious  leadership. 


A    TIMELY    REMINDER    FROM    DR. 
ALBERT  SZENT-GYORGYI 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  9,  1976 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  compelling  letter  written  by 
Nobel  laureate  Dr.  Szent-Gyorgyl  that 
appeared  in  the  January  6,  1976,  New 
York  Times  which  is  a  timely  reminder 
of  how  imsuccessfully  we  have  coped 
with  the  grave  threat  to  eliminate 
humanity  because  of  the  advanced  state 
of  man's  weaponry  and  man's  plans  for 
war. 

Dr.  Szent-Gyorgyi  asked  the  rhetorical 
question  as  to  whether  those  who  plan 
for  war  can  be  brought  to  trial  as  war 
criminals  before  war  actually  occurs.  Of 
course,  given  our  system  of  criminal 
justice,  this  is  not  possible,  although  it 
is  an  interesting  idea. 

In  any  event,  all  of  us  ought  to  reassess 
the  threat  to  hunmn  society  from  time  to 
time  and  urge  our  policymakers  to  err  on 
the  side  of  society  rather  than  aggres- 
sively plan  for  war  and  the  Inexorable 
drive  to  confront  other  nations,  large  and 
small,  with  force. 

The  letter  follows: 

Racing  Toward  Doom 

To  the  Editor : 

I  wonder  bow  tbe  American  people  could 
be  shaken  up  from  the  torpor  in  which  they 
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allow  themselves  to  be  carried  In  ftUI  gaUop 
toward  the  final  catastrophe  of  an  atomic 
war.  Anybody  who  wants  to  inform  himself 
on  this  subject  can  do  so  by  reading  any 
number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic 
Scientist.  The  Government  takes  no  notice 
of  this  approaching  end.  Its  politicians  being 
fully  occupied  by  their  Individual  or  na- 
tional power  game. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  Third  World  War 
will  be  followed  by  a  second  Nuremberg  trial, 
provided  there  will  be  enough  survivors  for 
It.  Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  reverse  the 
order,  have  the  trial  first,  and  prevent  the 
war  by  condemning  all  the  war  criminals  who 
bring  the  war  about  by  making  the  people 
spend  their  money  on  the  Instruments  of 
destruction,  which  will  kill  their  chUdren? 
Unfortunately,  there  is  no  tribunal  which 
could  hold  such  a  trial.  Could,  then,  scien- 
tists, who  have  the  clearest  idea  about  the 
dangers,  hold  such  a  trial,  even  if  they  have 
no  power  to  Implement  the  decisions?  It  was 
the  scientists  who  created  the  forces  of  de- 
struction. Their  guilt  Is  mitigated  by  the  fact 
that  they  have  clearly  spelled  out  the  con- 
sequences of  the  misuse  of  these  forces,  and 
they  cannot  be  blamed  if  their  words  faU  on 
deaf  ears. 

The  Boston  strangler  used  nylon  stockings 
for  strangling,  but  makers  of  nylon  stock- 
ings cannot  be  blamed  for  the  murders. 
Being  a  scientist,  it  disturbs  me  that  we 
scientists  are  often  blamed  for  the  approach- 
ing disaster. 

Experience  shows  that  gradual  disarma- 
ment is  impossible  because  It  is  coii^>lez. 
Why  do  the  leaders  of  the  superpowers  not 
get  together,  guarantee  the  present  borders 
and  agree  to  complete  disarmament,  using 
the  $200  billion  saved  for  the  reconstruction 
of  our  sinking  world?  Since  World  War  II 
we  have  spent  more  than  a  trUllon  dollars  on 
our  safety.  We  are  so  safe  now  that  we  can- 
not go  out  after  dark  In  our  home  town  for 
fear  of  being  robbed  or  killed  and  feel  unsafe 
even  at  home.  There  is  but  one  medicine 
against  drugs,  crime  and  terror:  a  livable 
world. 

Albert  Szent-Gtoegti,  M.D. 


REDUCTION  IN  UNEMPLOYMENT 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  9,  1976 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  500,- 
000  reduction  in  the  Jobless  rate  during 
January  is  good  news  for  the  American 
economy.  Employment  rose  to  86.2  mil- 
lion, and  there  are  now  2.1  million  more 
jobholders  than  at  the  bottran  of  the 
recession  in  March.  This  healthy 
progress  is  an  endorsement  of  the  Ford 
administration's  programs  which  have 
kept  monetary  poUcies  at  a  rate  that 
obviously  has  stimulated  productivity  in 
the  private  sector,  while  holding  down 
the  inflation  rate. 

These  jobs  are  real  Jobs,  not  make- 
work  or  artifical  Job  creations.  They  are 
a  firm  indicator  that  our  great  economy 
is  bouncing  back,  and  they  portend  a 
steady  recovery.  This  Congress  now  is 
considering  massive  programs  to  create 
public  service  jobs,  at  great  cost.  As  many 
of  us  have  maintained,  the  problem  with 
that  kind  of  job  creation  is  that  its  im- 
pact is  delayed,  often  beyond  need  for  the 
program.  With  public  demand  for  budg- 
etary control,  I  believe  we  can  avoid 
establishment  of  a  huge  Federal  job 
machine,  save  our  taxpayers  some  money. 
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and  allow  our  free  enterprise  economy  to 
provide  the  millions  of  real  Jobs  we  need 
for  a  healthy  and  prosperous  economic 
future. 


INTELLIGENCE  AND  DEMOCRACY 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or   NEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES     ' 

Monday.  February  9,  1976 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
our  traits  as  Americans  Is  that  we  are 
Inclined  to  think  there  Is  a  satisfactory 
solution  to  any  problem  if  we  are  only 
wise  and  patient  enough  to  find  It. 

Of  course  this  is  not  so.  One  example 
is  the  perpetual  motion  machine.  Another 
is  to  make  an  effective  intelligence  sys- 
tem wholly  compatible  with  a  free  and 
open  democratic  society. 

In  his  Washington  Post  colvmin  of  Feb- 
ruary 2,  Rod  MacLeish  makes  the  same 
point  in  compelling  fashion: 

Intelligence  and  Democeact 
(By  Rod  MacLeish) 

We  know  about  incompatibility.  We  accept 
it  as  a  risk  In  marriage,  a  device  in  literature 
and  a  technical  problem  in  the  machine  tool 
business.  But  it  has  never  fully  occurred  to 
us  until  now  that  an  Indlspenslble  device  ol 
modem  international  life — InteUlgence— Is 
totally  incompatible  with  the  pure  theorems 
of  American  democracy. 

As  the  Pike  committee  winds  up  Its  work 
of  peering  at  the  nature  and  recent  history 
of  the  American  InteUlgence  establishment. 
as  the  Church  committee  proceeds  with 
other  phases  of  the  same  work,  the  full  In- 
compatlbUity  Is  going  to  be  painfuUy  evi- 
dent. We  are  going  to  hate  It. 

Intelligence  Is  a  scuttling,  violence-prone 
business;  it  institutionalizes  the  unhappy 
human  proclivities  for  lying,  duplicity  and 
assuming  the  worst  about  everybody  else  as 
a  first  premise. 

Intelligence  Is  also  an  irreducible  part  of 
the  existentialist  conundmm  of  which  all 
modem  states  are  mired;  there  are  things 
you  have  to  do  because  the  same  things  are 
done  by  other  people  who  might  or  might 
not  do  them  If  you  dont. 

The  IncompatlbUity  between  intelligence 
and  the  ideals  of  American  democracy  Is  phU- 
osophical.  Each  departs  from  a  premise  about 
the  nature  of  man  and  the  world  that  Is 
utterly  at  odds  with  the  premise  of  the  other. 

Recently,  we  have  tried  to  deal  with  that 
Incompatibility  through  technical  devices — 
trading  off  democracy's  need  for  better  con- 
gressional oversight  against  intelligence's  re- 
quirement for  secrecy  and  the  like. 

But  the  philosophic  Incompatibility  really 
Isnt  susceptible  to  mechanistic  resolution. 
There  Is  even  a  danger  in  trying  too  hard. 
Democracy's  premises  are  not  infinitely  flex- 
ible. InteUlgence's  basic  requirements — ^per- 
mission to  break  the  rules  of  demorcratlc 
morality  and  legality,  the  need  to  operate 
In  autocratic  shadow  rather  than  democratic 
light — must  be  met  if  the  whole  intelligence 
function  is  to  work  at  aU. 

Hence,  our  approaching  sorrow.  For  dec- 
ades the  incompatible  relationship  between 
democracy  and  intelligence  worked  because 
we  left  it  in  our  system's  attic  of  the  Implicit. 
Now  we  have  brought  it  down  to  explicit 
status  with  the  investigations  of  the  Church 
and  Pike  committees. 

That  was  a  good  thing  to  do  because  it 
serves  the  current  spirit  of  reform.  But  the 
full  knowledge  of  an  unavoidable  Incom- 
patlbUity is  a  price  we  shall  have  to  pay — yet 
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another  loss  of  that  Innocence  which.  In  peo- 
ple and  nations,  holds  that  all  things  are 
possible. 


CHILD  AND  FAMILY  SERVICES  ACT 
RIDDLED  WITH  DEVASTATING 
WEAKNESSES 


HON.  JOHN  B.  CONLAN 

OP  ASIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  9.  1976 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Child 
and  Family  Services  Act.  jointly  spon- 
sored by  Mr.  Braoekas  apd  Mr.  Mon- 
DALB,  is  currently  raising  a  furor  in  Ari- 
zona and  throughout  the  country. 

This  bill  is  wrapped  in  convincing 
rhetoric  and  is  presented  as  a  compre- 
hensive child  care  "service"  for  working 
women.  However,  careful  analysis  of  the 
bill  reveals  that  it  Is  riddled  with  devas- 
tating weaknesses  and  Is  fiscally,  social- 
ly, and  educationally  irresponsible. 

My  office  is  being  deluged  with  letters 
from  irate  citizens  who  detect  the  subtle 
but  haughty  attitude  behind  the  growing 
obsession  with  Federal  child  care  pro- 
grams. That  attitude  was  well  docu- 
mented by  German  White,  when,  as  an 
official  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Child  Devel- 
opment, he  said  : 

Parents  don't  mean  to  be  Incompetent  but 
they  are,  and  the  remedy  U  Federal  esUb- 
llshment  of  acceptable  standards  of  child- 
raising. 

"Hiis  bill  makes  stringent  demands 
which  relate  far  more  to  social  engineer- 
ing than  mere  "child  care."  Child  care 
centers  seeking  Federal  funding  under 
this  bill  will  be  required  to: 

One.  Hire  otherwise  imemployed  per- 
sons, even  if  they  fall  to  meet  State  or 
local  teacher  certification  standards. 

Two.  Insure  a  socioeconomic  mix  In 
child  groups. 

Three.  Open  staff  positions  to  any  ap- 
plicants, regardless  of  "race,  creed,  color, 
national  origin,  sex.  political  affiliation  or 
beliefs." 

Arlzonans,  as  most  Americans,  are  very 
fair-minded  people  who  want  all  citizens 
to  have  equitable  employment  opportu- 
nities. But  the  Federal  Government  has 
no  right  to  coerce  communities  to  hire 
educators  who  deviate  sharply  from 
cherished  values  and  beliefs.  Yet  under 
this  bill,  any  child  care  center  which 
eliminates  potential  programs  or  staff 
members  on  the  basis  of  any  "creed," 
"pohtical  affiliation  or  belief,"  will  be 
excluded  from  Federal  funding. 

In  1971  President  Nixon  vetoed  legisla- 
tion nearly  identical  to  the  present  Child 
and  Family  Services  Act.  charging  that 
it  was  "the  most  radical  piece  of  legis- 
lation to  emerge  from  the  92d  Congress." 

In  responding  to  Nixon's  veto,  jour- 
nalist WiUiam  V.  Shannon  wrote  in  the 
April  30,  1972,  New  York  Times  Mag- 
azine: 

Although  I  am  a  liberal,  I  do  not  share  the 
liberal  enthusiasm  for  day-care  centers 
Liberals  may  deprecate  these  NUons  words 
as  all  wet  and  reactionary,  but  much  hard- 
earned  human  wisdom  lies  behind  them.  Ex- 
cessive emphasis  on  day-care  centers  can 
weaken  the  family  at  a  time  when  It  needs 
strengthening. 
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Even  Caspar  Weinberger,  former 
HEW  Secretary,  and  Dr.  Robert  Men- 
delsohn, former  National  Director  of  the 
Medical  Consultation  Service  of  Proj- 
ect Head  Start — ^who  have  both  been 
intimately  involved  in  Federal  programs 
for  children — ^have  warned  of  serious 
weaknesses  of  this  bill  in  official  appear- 
ances before  House  and  Senate  commit- 
tees. 

On  July  15.  1975,  Weinberger  in- 
formed a  joint  committee  of  Congress- 
men and  Senators: 

We  are  strongly  exposed  to  the  Idea,  in- 
herent In  this  proposal,  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  provide  mass  develop- 
mental day  care  for  pre-school  children  all 
over  the  nation. 

Mr.  MoNDALE  himself,  primary  spon- 
sor of  this  new  child  ca/e  program,  has 
admitted  scandalous  mismanagement  of 
Federal  child  care  programs.  On  Sep- 
tember 29,  1975,  Mr.  Mondalk  informed 
his  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  Senate  that 
HEW  "has  never  enforced  the  require- 
ments that  have  existed"  for  child  care 
centers.  He  added  that: 

HEW's  audit  conducted  last  year  revealed 
that  over  half  of  the  programs  audited  were 
In  violation  of  the  required  standards. 

Concluded  Mr.  Mondale: 

There  Is  no  excuse  for  this  record  of  ne- 
glect. 

In  spite  of  his  scathing  indictment  of 
federally  supported  child  care  programs, 
Mr.  Mondale  now  asks  tax-burdened 
Americans  to  shell  out  another  $150  mil- 
lion in  1976  alone  to  initiate  still  another 
child  care  program.  By  1978.  this  new 
program  will  cost  $1  billion  annually  to 
duplicate  a  proliferation  of  carelessly  nm 
Government  services. 

Through  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  American  tax- 
payers already  pump  some  $13.2  billion 
annually  into  some  200  programs  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  affecting  the  health, 
education,  or  welfare  of  American  chil- 
dren. Citizens  woric  more  than  4  months 
each  year  just  to  pay  taxes,  and  should 
be  outraged  at  Government  officials  who 
constantly  spawn  overlapping  programs 
that  are  disasters,  rather  than  demand- 
ing tough  management  and  high  pro- 
ductivity of  existing  programs. 

The  grassroots  tide  is  turning  against 
elected  officials  who  incessantly  push  the 
Government  into  a  benevolent  stance. 
Americans  citizens  are  painfully  aware 
that  as  an  overgrown  Government  as- 
sumes responsibility  previously  left  to 
individual  initiative,  it  rapidly  assimies 
a  proportionate  amount  of  authority  and 
control. 


TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO  TODAY 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  9.  1976 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  200  years 
ago.  on  February  6,  1776,  the  Continental 
Congress  urged  General  Schuyler  to  en- 
courage those  persons  who  sold  supplies 
to  his  army  to  accept  payment  in  promis- 
sory notes  instead  of  coin.  He  was  advised 
that  such  an  arrangement  would  not  only 
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assure  his  soldiers  would  be  paid  prompt- 
ly, but  would  also  avoid  the  risk  and  ex- 
pense of  sending  additional  money 
through  dangerous  areas.  Late  payments 
had  caused  a  serious  morale  problem 
among  American  soldiers.  Congress 
hoped  that  the  above  plan,  if  successful, 
would  eliminate  that  problem. 


THE  VOTER  REGISTRATION  ACT- 
NO  NEED  FOR  FEDERAL  PRE- 
EMPTION 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTEN,  JR. 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  9,  1976 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  is 
cleared  by  the  House  Rules  Conunittee, 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  soon 
be  considering  H.R.  11552,  the  Voter 
Registration  Act. 

I  support  all  efforts  to  broaden  the  base 
of  citizens  who  register  to  vote  and  in- 
creasing voter  turnout  in  elections— but 
not  a  program  which  contains  the  poten- 
tial for  large-scale  fraud  and  abuse, 
which  entails  unnecessary  expense  and 
duplication,  which  will  further  confuse 
voters,  and  which  promises  so  little  in 
terms  of  a  greater  voter  turnout. 

During  the  past  year  the  House  passed 
an  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
and  the  Overseas  Citizens  Voting  Rights 
Act,  both  designed  to  provide  the  fran- 
chise to  groups  which  had  previously 
been  denied  the  right  to  vote.  I  supported 
both  of  these  measures — the  Voting 
Rights  Act  particularly  was  an  unfor- 
timate.  but  necessary,  preemption  of  the 
States. 

The  States  are  doing  an  effective  job 
of  adding  voters  to  their  registration 
rolls.  I  applaud  their  Initiatives  to  in- 
crease voter  participation  while  main- 
taining the  integrity  of  the  electoral 
process. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  necessary  or 
advisable  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
superimpose  a  mail  registration  system 
on  the  entire  country.  We  should  exam- 
ine the  experiences  of  the  States  which 
have  adopted  programs  of  registration  of 
voters  by  mail — and  we  may  one  day  wish 
to  encourage  the  States  to  adopt  such  a 
program;  however,  we  should  not  make 
it  mandatory  nor  should  we  interject  the 
Federal  Government  into  the  voter  regis- 
tration business  except  to  prevent  indi- 
viduals from  being  denied  their  consti- 
tutional right  to  register  and  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  article  entitled  "Fed- 
eral Voter  Registration  by  Mail:  Prob- 
lems and  Prospects."  written  by  Dr.  Jack 
E.  Rossotti,  appeared  in  the  December 
1975.  issue  of  the  National  Civic  Review. 
I  found  it  a  very  thoughtful  discussion  of 
the  issue  and  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues. I  request  that  the  article  be  In- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

As  much  as  I  support  efforts  to  Increase 
voter  participation,  in  the  final  analysis, 
I  believe  that  voters  will  return  to  the 
polls  when  they  believe  that  their  Gov- 
ernment is  listening  to  them — that  their 
vote  msdces  a  difference.  We  must  become 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  and  con- 
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cems  of  our  constituents — ^we  must  learn 
to  Usten  to  them,  instead  of  asking  them 
to  listen  to  us.  If  we  are  successful  In 
restoring  the  public's  confidence  in  the 
American  political  system,  our  concern 
about  the  low  rate  of  voter  participation 
will  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  article  follows: 

Fedebal  Voter  Registbation  bt  Man.: 

PBOBLEICS  AND  PBOSFBCTS 

(By  Jack  E.  Rossotti* ) 

Registering  voters  by  maU  on  a  large  scale 
Is  a  relatively  new  experience.  Only  two 
states  ( Alaska  and  Texas)  used  the  procedure 
prior  to  1970  and  only  four  more  (Kentucky, 
Maryland,  Minnesota  and  New  Jersey) 
adopted  it  before  1975.  Several  states  either 
enacted  or  considered  such  systems  this  year. 
The  newness  of  the  phenomenon  as  weU  as 
the  reasons  for  tt  were  the  Impetus  for  a 
recent  study  by  the  author,  partlctilarly  when 
a  proposal  was  made  to  Implement  the  idea 
federally.  Some  of  the  flndlnga  wUl  be  de- 
tailed here,  as  weU  as  later  developments  aa 
the  federal  level. 

All  states  but  osie  (North  Dakota)  require 
a  citizen  to  register  prior  to  an  election  if 
he  wishes  to  vote.  Normally  this  function  is 
administered  by  county  officials  and  Is  au- 
thorized by  state  law.  With  few  exceptions, 
voters  must  do  so  In  person  and  not  later 
than  30  days  before  an  election.  The  main 
reasons  for  requiring  voter  registration  are 
that  It  provides  order  and  legitimacy  to  the 
electoral  process.  There  have  been  many 
famous  cases  of  fraud  and  contested  elec- 
tions, but  the  presumption  is  that  at  least 
registration  minimizes  these  problems.  The 
suggested  Increase  In  fraud  caused  some  con- 
cern among  public  officials  and  citizens  when 
states  began  considering  maU  registration, 
and  heightened  when  proposals  were  made 
to  Implement  the  system  federaUy. 

Conversely,  proponents  of  the  system  have 
argued  that  current  In-person  registration 
hampers  people  from  voting  and  that,  in 
some  instances,  it  can  actually  be  used  as  a 
device  to  discriminate,  particularly  against 
low-income  groups.  The  addition  of  mobile 
registration  units,  evening  and  weekend 
hours,  and  advertising  campaigns,  they  say, 
are  not  enough  to  remove  this  obstacle. 
Hence  the  reasoning  of  the  proponents  be- 
comes: The  right  to  vote  is  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  rights  and  privileges  of  our 
governmental  system,  the  existing  Institu- 
tional arrangements  Infringe  at  least  In  a 
minor  way  on  that  right  and,  hence,  some 
new  method  should  be  devised  to  correct 
the  system.  The  proponents  have  a  reason- 
ably good  case  for  their  arguments  when  they 
choose  as  evidence  selected  major  recent 
elections,  which  Indicate  two  things:  voter 
turnout  as  a  percentage  of  those  eligible  to 
vote  appears  to  be  low,  and  the  rate  is  de- 
creasing. 

How  well  has  the  mail  registration  system 
worked  In  states  where  it  has  been  imple- 
mented? Although  six  states  had  passed  voter 
registration  by  maU  by  1974,  only  Maryland 
and  New  Jersey,  offered  relatively  good 
methods  of  comparison  with  the  previous 
system. 

The  Maryland  law  was  passed  in  1973  and 
four  counties  and  Baltimore  City,  enc(»n- 
passlng  57  percent  of  the  state's  population 
had  the  system  in  operation  by  March  1, 
1974.  As  of  July  1975  all  but  two  of  the  re- 
maining counties  had  the  law  in  operation. 
The  five  jurisdictions  which  first  imple- 
mented the  law  have  some  striking  socio- 
economic   contrasts    and,    therefore,    offer 
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reasonably  good  preliminary  insight  into  the 
success  or  faUure  of  its  Intent. 

Baltimore  is  at  one  end  of  the  scale,  with 
a  low  median  Income  and  a  low  percentage 
of  those  coii^>letlng  some  form  of  higher 
education.  Montgomery  County,  a  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  suburb,  is  the  other  extreme  with 
both  a  high  median  education  level  and  the 
second  highest  median  Income  of  aU  coun- 
ties In  the  nation.  The  remaining  three  coun- 
ties fall  somewhere  In-between. 

During  its  approximately  eight  months  of 
operation  In  1974  the  Maryland  mall  regis- 
tration system  generaUy  worked  well  in  terms 
at  administrative  viability  and  percent  reg- 
istered by  maU.  At  a  meeting  of  election 
officials  in  January  1975,  general  satlsfactl<Hi 
was  expressed  over  the  administration  of  the 
mall  registration  system.  There  were  no 
maj(v  cases  of  fraud  reported  and  officials 
expressed  a  general  feeling  that  they  main- 
tained good  supervision  over  the  use  and 
misuse  of  the  fotms.  OfBclals  claimed  further 
that  the  nuUl  system  cut  down  on  long  lines 
and  staff  workload  during  the  peak  registra- 
tion months  of  Aiigust  and  September.  The 
registration  figures  for  Montgomery  County 
showed  that  of  29.079  registered  approxi- 
mately 57  percent  was  by  mall.  Prince 
Oewge's  County  registered  25,503,  approxi- 
mately 60  percent  by  maU. 

The  function  of  the  system  In  two  other 
respects  was  less  favorable.  Although  some 
Maryland  election  officials  claimed  that  It 
bad  an  Impact  on  increasing  the  number  of 
registered  voters,  available  data  do  not  sup- 
port their  claim.  The  number  of  registered 
voters  In  November  1974  was  77,000  fewer 
than  In  November  1972,  the  most  recent 
presidential  election  year.  Perhaps  more 
significantly,  two  of  the  four  counties  and 
Baltimore  decreased  in  voter  registration 
ftom  1972  to  1974. 

Voter  turnout  figures,  likewise  did  not  In- 
crease and.  in  fact,  showed  major  decreases 
from  both  1972  and  1970.  the  two  most  re- 
cent federal  election  years.  In  all  five  mail 
registration  jurisdictions,  voter  turnout  was 
lower  In  1974  than  In  either  1972  or  1970. 
Furthermore,  mall  registrants  voted  in  about 
the  same  percentages  as  did  non-mall  regis- 
trants. 

The  only  logical  conclusion  to  draw  from 
the  Maryland  experience  is  that  mall  voter 
registration  did  increase  the  convenience  for 
those  wishing  to  ^register  but  It  had  very 
little  Impact  on  either  total  registration  or 
voter  turnout.  The  latter  two  figures 
apparently  are  Influenced  more  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  election  than  the  method  of 
registration. 

The  New  Jersey  maU  registration  system 
did  not  become  law  until  about  seven  weeks 
before  the  1974  general  election,  so  the  results 
are  less  complete  than  those  in  Maryland. 
Unlike  Maryland,  there  is  no  local  option 
and  all  21  counties  had  to  adopt  the  system. 
In  a  few  cases  with  great  reservation  by  local 
officials. 

The  results  were  stirprisingly  good  In  1974 
in  regard  to  the  percent  registering  by  mall. 
Approximately  58  percent  of  the  total  regis- 
trants for  the  year  did  so  by  maU.  Some 
of  these,  however,  may  have  been  duplica- 
tions. There  was  a  wide  variation  in  this 
regard  among  the  21  counties,  ranging  from 
a  25  percent  low  to  an  80  percent  high.  Oiven 
the  inconclusive  evidence  about  how  many 
were  new  registrations,  no  significant  conclu- 
sions can  be  drawn  about  the  Impact  of  mall 
registrations  in  relation  to  dem(^Tsphlc 
characteristics. 

UnUke  Maryland  officials,  several  who  were 
interviewed  in  New  Jersey  expressed  some 
dissatisfaction  with  administrative  problems. 
Some  said  the  mail  system  reduced  the 
voliime  of  last-minute  registration  and 
others  said  the  large  numbers  of  forms  wer^ 
delivered  by  groups  near  the  deadlines  or 
•THi  afterward.  Several  officials  believed  that 
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the  system  required  additional  work  in  veri- 
fying signatiu«s  of  witnesses  and  In  handling 
both  the  maU-reglstratlon  form  and  the 
permanent  records.  Further,  some  mincM* 
cases  of  fraudulent  use  of  the  voter  notifica- 
tion forms  were  reported  but  in  general  fraud 
was  not  a  major  problem. 

As  in  Maryland  there  was  no  noticeable 
Increase  in  voter  registration  In  1974  over 
recent  election  years  before  the  maU  system. 
Statewide  registration  decreased  from  both 
1972  and  1973.  Further,  an  analysis  of  "com- 
parable year"  data  makes  It  appear  unlikely 
that  maU  registration  significantly  increased 
voter  registration  in  New  Jersey  during  1974. 
The  most  recent  nonpresldentlal  Fedoral 
elecUon  year  prior  to  1974  was  1970.  New 
Jersey's  total  voter  registration  for  the  elec- 
tion of  lO^'O  was  97  percent  of  what  it  had 
been  toi  1969.  a  gubernatorial  election  year, 
and  Its  total  voter  registration  for  1974  was 
98  percent  of  what  It  had  been  for  1973,  a 
gubernatorial  election  year.  Th9  figures  are 
strikingly  similar,  the  slight  difference  as 
easily  accounted  tat  by  population  growth 
as  by  maU  registration. 

New  Jersey  electlcm  boards  did  not  keep 
records  of  the  maU  registrants  who  voted  as 
opposed  to  the  nonmall  registrants  who 
voted.  General  turnout  figures  among  new 
registrants  showed  only  a  smaU  Increase  (less 
than  one  percent)  In  voter  turnout  (as  a  per- 
centage of  those  registered)  from  1973  and  a 
large  decrease  In  turnout  from  1970  (about  7 
percent) .  The  latter  figure  Is  notable  because 
there  had  been  an  increase  of  386,000  regis- 
trations between  1970  and  1974,  leading  to 
the  obvious  but  surprising  conclusion  that 
new  registrants  are  no  more  likely  to  vote 
than  those  already  registered.  

The  conclusions  from  the  New  Jersey  ex- 
perience are  slmUar  to  those  In  Maryland. 
MaU  registration  is  a^  added  convenience 
but  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  an  increase 
either  in  total  registrations  or  voter  tximout. 

The  United  States  Congress  Is  now  txylng 
for  the  third  time  in  four  years  to  pass  a  Fed- 
eral maU  registration  bill.  SenatOT  Gate  Mc- 
Oee  (D-Wyomlng)  Introduced  bills  in  1971 
and  1973  which  were  voted  down  at  different 
stages  of  the  leglslaUve  process.  In  1975  Sen- 
ator McGee  Introduced  a  bill  with  51  co- 
sponsors  in  the  Senate,  and  Representative 
Wayne  Hays  (D-Ohlo)  introduced  a  biU  In 
the  House.  As  of  this  writing,  both  bills  were 
still  in  committee  (Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, and  House  Administration,  respectively) . 

Both  bUls  call  for  creation  of  a  federal 
agency  (the  Senate  version  caUs  for  one  to  be 
established  within  the  Bvireau  dt  the  Census; 
the  House  version  within  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office)  which  would  mall  a  voter 
registration  form  to  every  adult  in  the  United 
States  at  least  once  every  two  years.  It  would, 
however,  remain  a  function  of  State  and  local 
Jurisdictions  to  process  and  certify  the  forms 
and  to  maintain  voter  registration  lists. 

While  the  objectives  of  the  bUl  remain 
worthwhile,  the  projected  results  remain  In 
considerable  doubt.  Virtually  all  State  and 
local  officials  who  testified  at  the  May  1975 
congressional  hearings,  and  those  interviewed 
In  Maryland  and  New  Jersey,  were  opposed  to 
Implementing  voter  registration  federaUy. 
Even  some  of  those  who  favored  the  mall 
registration  system  in  principle  opposed  It 
federaUy  and  asked  that  their  States  be  ex- 
empted from  the  system  if  Congress  does  pass 
theblU. 

Cost  is  one  factor.  Since  there  are  already 
100  milUon  registered  voters  in  the  nation, 
100  million  of  these  forms  were  redundant 
and,  therefore,  useless.  This  duplication 
would  guarantee  a  minimum  waste  of  620 
million  every  two  years  (for  postage,  print- 
ing, and  processing)  which  is  more  money 
that  currently  is  being  spent  to  register 
voters  by  all  State  and  local  governments 
combined  in  any  election  year. 
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Beyond  this  there  exist  the  problems  of 
duplication  and  confusion  In  processing  and 
potential  large-scale  fraud,  neither  of  which 
has  existed  under  state-Unplemented  sys- 
tems. At  the  congressional  hearings,  one 
Louisiana  registrar,  Nat  D.  Bankston  of  East 
Baton  Rouge,  testified  that  It  would  be  "an 
absolute  physical  Impossibility  for  me  to 
process  more  than  200,000  federal  post  card 
registrations"  given  the  time,  space  and  peo- 
ple available.  He  added  that  the  system  would 
require  maintaining  three  sets  of  voter  regis- 
tration roUs  for  each  precinct:  those  eligible 
for  state  and  local  elections,  for  federal  elec- 
tions, and  for  both.  Several  other  local  elec- 
tion officials  have  complained  about  the  same 
problem.  The  possibility  of  large-scale  fraud 
simply  adds  to  the  list  of  potential  dUBcul- 

tlM. 

If  all  of  the  above  did  not  provide  stifficlent 
evidence  against  the  sjrstem.  Inconclusive 
projections  about  voter  registration  and  turn- 
out would  seem  to  do  Jvist  that.  Beyond  the 
results  In  Maryland  and  New  Jersey,  Repre- 
sentative BUI  Prenzel  (R-Mlnn)  produced 
a  report  at  the  congressional  hearings  which 
showed  that  both  voter  registration  and 
turnout  actually  decreased  after  the  mall 
system  was  Implemented  In  Minnesota. 
Others  at  the  hearings  cautioned  about  simi- 
lar resiilts  In  part  resulting  from  expected 
public  confusion  about  the  system. 

In  short,  both  the  evidence  collected  by 
research  and  the  opinions  of  state  and  local 
election  officials  have  heavily  supported  the 
conclusion  thus  far  that  the  federal  system 
should  not  be  Implemented. 

The  general  Idea  which  underlies  federal 
mall  registration  Is  one  with  which  few  can 
quarrel.  The  right  to  vote  Is  one  of  our  most 
fundamental  governmental  principles  and 
when  the  franchise  Is  either  taken  away  or 
hindered  that  principle  Is  lost.  Such  Is 
the  case  at  least  In  part  today  since 
only  about  75  percent  of  the  eligible  voters 
nationwide  are  actually  registered.  Further, 
many  of  the  non-registered  are  poor  and  un- 
dereducated.  precisely  the  type  of  people  a 
mall  registration  system  would  seemingly 
help.  If  we  have  a  representative  democracy 
then  we  ought  to  have  a  system  where  pub- 
lic officials  can  be  chosen  In  the  most  legiti- 
mate way.  All  of  this  makes  a  seemingly 
persuasive  arg\iment  for  both  total  and  mall 
voter  registration. 

Proponents  of  the  mall  registration  may 
have  originally  misinterpreted  what  It  would 
accomplish,  however.  Beyond  the  negative 
consequences  of  cost,  processing  and  fraud, 
they  may  have  overestimated  the  positive 
response  in  registration  and  turnout.  They 
may  wind  up  creating  a  system  which  has 
many  liabilities  and  little  or  no  compensat- 
ing benefits. 

One  can  add  to  all  of  the  above  still 
another  problem,  which  Is  that  the  Issue 
has  become  politicized  nationally,  a  situa- 
tion which  apparently  does  not  exist  at  the 
state  and  local  level.  Democrats.  In  general, 
support  the  bill  and  Republicans  oppose  It. 
on  the  presumption  that  more  Registered 
voters  will  mean  more  Democratic  voters. 
But  there  are  those  who  have  argued,  on 
reflection,  that  this  may  not  be  the  case  at 
all.  It  may  well  turn  out,  for  example,  that 
those  who  register  for  the  first  time  under 
the  new  system  will  not  be  the  poor  and 
uneducated  but  those  with  modest  Income 
and  education,  precisely  the  type  of  people 
who  voted  In  large  numbers  for  either  Rich- 
ard Nixon  or  George  Wallace  In  the  past  two 
presidential  elections.  This  would  hardly  be 
an  encoiiraglng  prospect  for  many  main- 
stream Democrats,  who  support  the  proposal 
primarily  for  political  reasons. 

What  may  be  a  better  alternative  than  a 
mandatory  federal  system  Is  the  one  pro- 
posed by  Representative  Don  Bonker  CD- 
Wash.) ,  a  former  county  election  official. 
Banker's  bill  wOuld  create  a  federal  reglstra- 
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tlon  bureau  within  the  federal  election  com- 
mission and  would  provide  a  federal  grant 
to  states  to  Implement  their  own  mall  regis- 
tration systems  by  1980.  The  bureau  would 
mandate  a  federal  system  only  If  the  states 
do  not  meet  specified  minimum  levels  of 
registered  voters  by  a  given  time.  This 
method  puts  the  weight  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment behind  a  sound  principle,  much  as 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  did.  with  a 
minimum  of  federal  Intrusion  and  without 
the  chances  of  widespread  fraud,  duplica- 
tion and  excessive  cost. 

Qlven  the  number  of  states  which  have 
passed  mall  registration  bill  In  1975.  the 
states  may  already  have  taken  notice  and 
arguments  for  and  against  a  mandatory 
federal  system  may  become  moot  If  more 
continue  to  do  so. 
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STUDY  OP  EPPECnVE  CORPORATE 
TAX  RATES  COMPILED  BY  TAX 
ANALYSTff^AND  ADVOCATES 


HON.  JAMES  C.  GORMAN 

or    CALirOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  9.  1976 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  Record  a  study  pub- 
lished by  Tax  Analysts  and  Advocates  of 
the  effective  tax  rates  of  major  compa- 
nies in  selected  industries  for  the  1974 
tax  year.  The  figures  are  based  on  re- 
ports filed  by  the  ccxnpanies  with  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
These  reports  are  open  to  public  inspec- 
tion. 

Although  the  statutory  corporate  tax 
rate  is  48  percent,  th?  effective  rate  paid 
by  most  firms  varies'greatly.  While  a  few 
corporations  paid  more  than  48  percent 
on  their  worldwide  incomes,  most  paid 
less  than  this  amount. 

The  only  companies  reporting  a  world- 
wide rate  on  worldwide  income  as  high 
as  48  percent  are  the  nine  largest  oil 
companies.  It  has  been  contended  that 
some  of  the  payments  reported  a.s  income 
taxes  to  nations  belonging  to  the  Organi- 
zation of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries 
are  actually  royalties,  since  they  are  as- 
sessed on  a  per  barrel  basis  rather  than 
one  net  income.  As  such,  they  would  qual- 
ify as  deductions  but  not  as  credits  which 
are  taken  directly  off  tax  liability  and 
are  much  more  valuable  to  the  taxpayer. 

Those  corporations  paying  less  than 
48  percent  of  their  income,  do  so  by 
taking  advantage  of  a  variety  of  provi- 
sions in  the  law.  Some  of  these  provisions 
were  originally  enacted  to  accomplish  de- 
sired fiscal  or  social  goals.  HoWever.  many 
of  them  have  outlived  their  usefulness 
and  it  is  the  task  of  tax  reformers  to  weed 
out  those  provisions  that  have  ceased  to 
accomplish  any  worthwhile  goal.  Such 
provisions  serve  onto  to  lower  tax  rates 
and  to  unfairly  shift  the  burden  of  the 
costs  of  Government  on  to  the  shoulders 
of  other  taxpayers. 

Stanley  S.  Surrey,  professor  at  Har- 
vard Law  School  and  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Tax  Pol- 
icy praised  the  Tax  Analysts  and  Advo- 
cates study  as  being  an  "accurate  and 
fair  representation  of  the  companies"  tax 
situation."  The  study  follows : 
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l\N  SELECTEOIINOUSTRIES 

IDotbir  figures  represent  1974  pretax  finsncJal  inoeme.  Other 
figures  are  expressed  as  percentages  of  that  base.  Industry 
averages  are  unweighted  for  company  size] 

Worldwide 
income 


Industry /company 
(date  in  1975  tax  notes) 


Income 
(thousands) 


World- 
wide 
rate 


U.S. 
rate 


Leading  industrials  (9)(May  19) 37.6  17.5 

DuPonL {662,800  34.5  28.3 

Ford 534,200  23.0  (6.6) 

GE 950,300  36.4  28.6 

GM 1.532,900  38.9  30.6 

IBM 3,434.369  46.5  23.5 

ITT 704.188  42.5  7.5 

Occidental  Petroleum 815,665  61.7  3.0 

Western  Electric 579.754  39.1  39.1 

Westinghouse 232,516  16.1  3.4 

Aerospace  (8)  (June  16) 34.1  26.9 

Boeing  102,432  29.3  29.3 

Rockwell. 215,500  35.6  27.6 

Curtiss-Wriglit 19,706  47.5  21.7 

General  Dynamics 91,642  36.4  29.4 

LocHheed 34,900  7.7  (6.9) 

McDonnell  Douglas 165,090  35.4  35.2 

Northrop  Corp 33,415  37.5  25.8 

United  Aircraft 187,276  43.4  42.7 

Airlines  (8)  (June  9) 18.9  18.8 

Allegheny 6.079  24.9  24.9 

American 26.769  15.7  15.7 

BranHI 39,408  7.2  7.2 

Drtta 159.297  25.6  25.6 

Eastern 10,395  24.0  24.0 

Northwest 96.411  (3.1)  (4.0) 

National 53.580  21.3  21.3 

United 193,445  35.6  35.6 

Banlis(10)(Apr.2«) 17.0  2.2 

Bank  of  America 356.547  24.1  6.6 

Bankers  Trust 84,668  15.7  .9 

Chase 235.488  18.4  (7.8) 

Chemical 97,046  9.2  (3.5) 

Citicorp 517.827  35.7  4.6 

Continental  Illinois 146.197  17.0  4.4 

Manufacturers  Hanover 201.750  18.1  9.0 

J.P.Morgan 278.300  20.7  7.3 

Security  Pacific. 69,964  7.8  5.0 

Wells  Fargo 60.028  3.6  (5.0) 

Beverage  companies  (6)  (July 

7) 36.6  27.3 

Anheuser-Busch 116,992  35.5  35.5 

CocaCoU 356,485  43.5  11.9 

National        Distillers "     8i 

Chemical 153,657  45.6  35.4 

Pabst : 29.530  26.8  26.8 

Pepstco 145,883  31.5  17.8 

Joseph  Schlitz 89,800  36.5  36.5 

Building  materials  (10)  (Sept. 

1) 31.7  2a8 

American  SUndard 76.416  45.3  219 

Flintkote 17.511  (.6)  (18.6) 

Johns-Manvtile 82,299  29.6  (1.3) 

LoneStar 31,811  25.1  15.0 

National  Gypsum 44.411  36.6  35.3 

Norris  Industries 20.425  41.4  32.2 

Owens  Coining  FitMrgbss....  49,221  33.8  32.4 

Southwest  Forest 15,840  28.3  28.3 

Tecumseh  Products 51,366  44.3  42.3 

U.S.Gypsum 48,809  32.8  18.2 

Chemical  companies  (10)  (June 

30) 39.4  24.5 

Allied  Chemicals 222,887  26.7  19.0 

American  Cyanamid 228,418  41.6  19.4 

Celanese 190,000  42.1  29.5 

Dart    132,090  47.5  27.9 

Dow  Chemical 426,415  45.9  28.4 

W.  R.Grace 246.893  42.5  15.8 

Hercules 134.013  33.7  25.1 

Olin         77.570  39.6  35.0 

Monsanto 556.100  38.3  29.2 

Union  CarWdt 892.400  36.4  15.9 

Coal  companies  (6) (May  14) 26.6  22.7 

Eastern  Gas  i  Fuel 60.626  23.1  23.1 

Falcon  Seaboard 12.986  24.6  24.6 

North  American  Coal 6,698  26.4  26.4 

Pittston 190.694  39.7  38.3 

Utah  International 157,510  22.1  .2 

Westmoreland  Coal 47,511  23.5  23.5 

Conglomerates  (10) (July  28) 34.1  28.7 

Colt  Industries 136,819  41.8  41.8 

Illinois  Central 88,391  23.2  18.3 

lU  International 171,643  29.3  23.4 

Walter  Kidde 75,778  43.1  38.9 

LTV 194,215  37.7  37.5 

Martin  Marietta 143,179  29.7  28.8 

Signal 295,891  38.0  33.7 

6tudebaker  Worthington 35,135  22.1  (3.2) 

Tenneco - 564,079  33.6  28.5 

Textron 176,738  42.1  38.9 

Container      companies     (10) 

(Aug.  18) 38.7  33.1 

American  Can 176,752  42.8  34.4 

Anchor  Hockinf 28,174  37.9  34.1 

Brockway  Glass 20,952  38.2  38.2 

Continental  Can 208,986  35.7  30.5 

Crown.  Cork  8,  SmI 74,438  4a  3  22.4 
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CORPORATE  FEDERAL  TAX  BURDEN  ON  MAJOR  COMPANIES 
IN  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES— Continiied 

lOollar  figures  represent  1974  pretax  financial  income.  OBjer 
figures  are  expressed  as  percentages  of  that  base.  Industry 
averages  are  unweighted  for  company  size] 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Worldwide 


Worldwide 
income 


Industry /company 
(date  in  1975  tax  notts) 


Income 
(thousands) 


World- 
wide 
rats 


U.S. 
rate 


Diamond  International- 80,844  36.5 

Federal  Paper  Board 37,547  39.5 

Hoernei  Waldorf 58,803  41.0 

National  Can ,37.095  36.6 

Owens-IMinois 129,014  38.9 

Drug  companies  (18)  (Alg.  4, 

AtSMLSte::::::::::::::::  ■";77:«73-  aj 

American  Home  Products 439, 167  46.  b 

American  Hospital  Supply—  79.413  a.9 

Baxter  Laboratories *i'ST  l?c 

Beckton  Dickinson *!-!li  Vi. 

Bristol-Myers 2«.552  41.4 

EIJLilly 292,136  37.2 

Johnson  &  Johnson ?S9'f^  £-f 

Merck         351,561  39.5 

Miles  Laboratories Jl-S  S-l 

Pfiier             209,308  315 

Schering-Plough 191.»7  M.4 

aO.Searle |5,916  18.4 

SmithKline .|3.620  30.5 

Squibb «<.?»  »■? 

StarlingOrug U2,579  a.3 

Upjohn llJZi!  Si 

Warner  Lambert 260,873  40.5 

Electronic  companies  (8)  (Aug. 

Ea"ma".;"ttodik".::::::::::-\"''"ioi.jM"  w.^ 

McGraw  Edison ,28.921  40-7 

Motorola l".2gS  ^\ 

Polaroid «.93J  3J« 

RCA                    -  -i 185.800  24.5 

Ravtheon'"        103.900  44.4 

S^rry  Rand -":-.- 238.720  27.5 

UV  Industries -----  54,293  42.5 

Food  processors  (9) (Sept 29) -  41.4 

^'Z"^' :::::::  U9:SI  1§:? 

CPC  InternaiioMl "3.^  ♦2-5 

[jniark                124,879  44.3 

SoImT-:: 97138  35.9 

H*  nz                 • lis,  £i«.  »3. 0 

&::::::: "5.212  40.0 

Food  retailers  (8)  (Nov.  I) .---^-      37.0 

American  Stores 33,M6       35.7 

Grand  Union 16.706       36.2 

|.,anl                              -     46, 264         CL  4 

K,Mer 72,268       32.1 

Lucky  Stores 75,743       42.0 

Safeway  Stores 136,152       36.0 

Southland 54,065       41 

Wmn-Dme... 107.066       «.  l 

Machinery  (8)  (Oct.  6). -------      Zf-l 

Allis-Chalmers-          ..---.-  32.917       36.3 

American  Heist  8i  Dertick— .  12.  M3       34. 3 

Caterpillar  Tractor ^I2'?22       l\\ 

CUrkEquipment ^78  1^       27.8 

?2?C  "-""  --  76.201        21.0 

ItoSi'ring""  ;!I."II 2.965       (5.2) 

Rexnord.V. 32,623       42.8 

Manufacturing,    Misceltoneous 

(10)  (Oct.  13) -.-^.      ^-9 

Armstrong  Cork 66.389       36.5 

Bf^jj 34, 6bl        AS.  o 

CorningGiak"  Works 46,438       40.5 

Q(g,^g             9Z,/ob        3o.b 

NLlndustries'-'r;.;.- ^9!'!f?       H? 

Norton             4- *0.544       33.2 

Preindusfriii 1 144,221       26.9 

Pullman        1 53,142       40.4 

Scovill  Manufacturing  Co SLSU       S"! 

U.S.Indus;ries 25,843       21.9 

Metals     and      Mining     (10) 

(Sept  18) - -^--^--      30.8 

Alcoa                          _ 286,425        37.8 

AMAx.rnc-:::::-:- im.uo    27.2 

Anaconda     _ 140,617       35.9 

Asarco                    - 156,339       10.3 

Chromalloy. -  46,305       41.2 

Kaiser  Aluminum ijJisJ       ^s.  z 

Ke^nnecott  copper...........  250.394       21.5 

Phelps  Dodge'." 133.179       22.0 

Reynolds  Metals 165,403       42.3 

Office  equipment  (5)  (Nov.  3) zzz-,j.^-      32-? 

Buiroughs 245,W7       28.1 

Honeywell 119,869         5.0 

National  Cash  Register 172.623       46.9 

Pitney  Bowes 44.%9       37.9 

Xerox. 734,084       35.2 

Oil  companies  (24)  (Apr.  21, 

June  23,  July  14) ....^-     43.4 

Amerada  Hess 472,904       52.8 

American  Petrofina 103,333       11.5 

Atlantic  Richfield 995,626       47.4 

Cities  Service ♦ 297.900       27.6 

Commonwealth  Oil..: 9,741        (9.7) 
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World- 
Industry,  company  Income  wide 
(date  in  1975  Ux  notes)       (thousands)  rate 

Continental  Oil 936,000  58.0 

Eastirn  Gas  &  Fuel ,,60.626  23.0 

Exxon  11,095,000  714 

Grth^"    617,772  51.1 

GuB 3.815,000  72.1 

KiiT-McGee 192.  IM  37.4 

MarathonOil *74,209  64.0 

Mobil      . 3.744.459  69.5 

Murphy  Oil 158,8M  51.0 

OccidMtal  Petroleum *15.6K  61.7 

Pwinzoil. 178,806  14.9 

Phillips 711.938  43.5 

SMI 897,401  30.8 

Standard  of  California l-9iJ.?S2  lil 

SUndard  of  Indiana l-TS&S?  J9-5 

SUndard  of  Ohio 179,293  21.2 

Sun  Oil 747,105  47.8 

Teweo    2,924,438  42.2 

Union --       465,126  36.8 

Paper  companies  (8)  (S»pt  8) ..----.  37. 1 

Avery  Products ,33.797  42.2 

Crown-Zellerbach 170.218  31.7 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa 127.941  39.1 

Hammwmill  Paper ,?1'5S  iil 

Kimberly-CUrk. 1M.878  40.3 

Mead  Corporation 149,808  41.7 

ScottPaper K.665  20.7 

Union  Camp 159,134  39.3 

Personal    care    products   (6) 

(Oct  27) -™-is.-  fJ  1 

Awn  Products 227,22  50.8 

Chesebrough  Pond's ,I5-?H  111 

Colgate  Palmolive — ..       199.154  46.4 

Gillette - 149. 3M  41.2 

Procter  &  Gamble Ml.  630  39.6 

Revlon 87.647  43.2 

Railroads (5) (May  26) ---.^-       9.8 

Burlington  Northern ^K-ISJ  U. 

Missouri  Pacific.- 72,694         7.1 

Norfolk  &  Western 162,497  17.6 

Seaboard  Coast  Une 101,661         1.6 

Union  Pacific-..- •H0.584  11.3 

Retailers  (10)  (Aug.  25) -------  35.4 

AHiedStores 67,062  M.O 

Associated  Dry  Goods 67,661  M.0 

Dayton  Hudson ,JS'?I!  Vt\ 

Federated -       220,198  41.5 

S.S.Kresge 183.973  ».l 

Marcor  - 218.836         6.5 

May  Department  Stores 87.734  38.8 

J  C  Penney 206.075       34.5 

SeirsRoebick.  — M4.721       31.2 

F.W.  Wodworth 98.700       46.0 

Steel  companies (10) (May  5) ..-----     36.2 

Allegheny  Ludlum 69,813       40.3 

Armco  333,318        37.  Z 

Bethtehim::::::: 583,034    37.3 

Inland ?l2'5li       ??, 

Jones  &  Laughlin 252,488       41.2 

Lykes-Youngstown i??'^!       ?;? 

National  314,464        41.4 

rSc-::::::::::- 254,299    36.9 

u"steel 1.041,900       37.5 

Wheeling —         99.649       26.3 

Timber  companies  (8) (June  2) --.i-.-.i,-     ^\ 

Boise  Cascade... 168.166       35.6 

Champion  International '50,636       Z3.0 

Edward  Hines „cJ' SIS        ?7. 

Georgia  Pacific ^,S'!?S       lin 

Louisiana  Pacific 70,419       34.0 

Potlatch - 63,09         26.2 

SL  Regis  Paper 151.361       38.1 

Weyerhauser 405,197       29.3 

Tire  and  rubber  companies  (4) 

(Nov  17)         29.8 

General"  Tire  &  Rubber 97, 416       26. 6 

B.F.  Goodrich 90.643       28.0 

Goodyear 2|8,968       32.6 

Uniroyal ---         84.823       31.9 

Tobacco  companies  (4)  (Nov. 

17)       - 46.1 

American  Brands ^IZ'51?       i5S 

Liggett  &  Myers 58,249       43.2 

Phillip  Morris— .^ 260,340        38.6 

R.J.Reynolds 755,695       56.9 

Truck  and  equipment  (9)(Sept. 

22)  23.7 

Borg-Warner 63.700       25.1 

Budd 10.489         1.9 

Cummins  Engine ,J?'!J5       ?„. 

Eaton  163,508       40.1 

Fruehauf:::::::: -     18,534  (25.8) 

Libby  Owens  Ford —        ,50,405       30.3 

TRW  177,105        37.3 

TimkVn 99,897       44.5 

WNteMMoV."::. 37,813       37.8 

Utilities  companies  (10)  (July 

21)  — 9.2 

American  Electric  Power .  ISJ.  849  (10. 3) 

AT4T  4,982,717       18.8 

Commonwealth  Edison 284. 137       15. 2 

Consolidated  Edison ^^S'Jf!       AiX 

Consumers  Power .72.653       (4.0) 

El  Paso  Natural  Gas 174, 917       32. 1 

Pacific  Gas  S  Electric 305, 600       10. 6 

Public  Service  Electric  &  Gas.        176, 263       U.  7 

So.  California  Edison 329, 194       33. 7 

Southern  Company 203,020  (15.4) 
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Noit:  Loss  companies  (not  included  in  industry  averages): 
LeadiM  industrials— Chrysler  Corp.;  airlines— Pan  Amenean, 
Trans  World  Airlines;  food  processors— United  Brands;  food 
reUilers— A  &  P;  office  equipment— Control  Data;  timber 
companies— Evans  Products;  trucks  and  equipment— A.O. 
Smitii. 

THE  FAITH  OF  A  NATION 


HON.  BUTLER  DERRICK 

OP  SOirrH  CAKOLIMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATIVE8 

Monday.  February  9.  197€ 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  fc>r  the 
benefit  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States.  I 
wish  to  insert  in  the  Rbcoro  the  text  of 
a  sermon  delivered  by  Dr.  J.  William 
Harris,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
(Thurch,  Edgefield,  S.C,  on  Sunday. 
June  29.  1975.  This  very  timely  and  im- 
portant message  is  quite  appropriate  as 
we  celebrate  our  Bicentennial  as  it  cor- 
rectly addresses  the  rdigious  freedoms 
exercised  in  our  Nation. 

I  insert  Dr.  Harris'  remarks  in  the 
Recori)  at  this  time: 

Thk  Faith  op  a  Nation 
(Hebrews  11:1-16) 

In  199  years  the  TTnlted  States  has  grown 
from  a  thin  line  of  colonies  with  sectional 
concerns  Into  a  nuunmoth  nation  with  global 
Interests  and  Influence.  Its  population  has 
Increased  from  2.5  million  to  more  than  220 
million.  At  Its  birth,  our  nation's  people 
struggled  for  survival  against  a  hostile  fron- 
tier; today  they  live  m  the  world's  most  tech- 
nologically sophisticated  civilization. 

The  progress  to  which  we  so  proudly  point 
and  the  heritage  we  so  richly  enjoy  came 
neither  by  chance  nor  by  favorable  circum- 
stances. America  has  grown  and  pro6t)ered 
because  our  people  have  seen  visions  and 
dreamed  dreams  and  because  they  have  fol- 
lowed those  visions  with  steadfast  faith  and 
courage. 

We  can  celebrate  Independence  Day  this 
year  In  no  better  way  than  to  capture  anew 
the  spirit  of  the  "American  dream."  When 
I  speak  of  an  "American  dream,"  I  am  not 
referring  to  the  dream  of  affluence  and  ease. 
I  am  talking  about  a  dream  that  touches 
the  human  spirit,  that  reminds  each  person 
that  he  Is  a  creature  of  dignity,  that  he  has 
freedom,  opportimlty,  and  responsibility. 

To  know  this  dream  we  must  experience 
It.  To  preserve  it  we  must  contribute  to  It. 
Dreams  are  elusive;  they  must  become  ever 
larger,  or  they  are  no  longer  dreams,  only 
memories.  Dreams  are  never  fully  realized; 
there  are  always  new  heights  to  reach,  new 
goals  to  set,  new  achievements  to  pursue. 

Dreams  are  built  on  faith.  "Now  faith  is 
the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evi- 
dence of  things  not  seen.  For  by  It  the  fathers 
obtained  a  good  report." 

The  Greek  word  for  "substance"  literally 
means  "a  thing  put  under"  or  "a  fotmda- 
tlon."  If  we  wovild  understand  the  "Ameri- 
can dream,"  we  must  try  to  understand  the 
faith  that  lies  at  its  foimdatlon.  And  to  ex- 
tend the  dream  we  must  build  on  that  bed- 
rock of  faith. 

By  faith  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  broke  through 
the  boundaries  that  had  been  drawn  around 
their  lives.  For  them  the  barren,  rocky  New 
England  coast  became  a  land  of  promise.  Pew 
of  the  pilgrim  settlers  were  especially  tal- 
ented; they  were  not  motivated  to  move  to 
the  New  World  by  a  lust  for  power  or  wealth. 
They  were  plain  men  and  women  of  moderate 
abilities  who  chose  a  stern  life  in  the  wilds, 
at  unknown  cost;  to  themselves,  in  order  to 
preserve  for  their  children  a  life  In  the  soul. 

By  faith  Roger  Williams  struggled  to  create 
a  haven  for  personal  religious  freedom.  Wll- 
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lUms  studied  to  become  an  Anglican  priest, 
but  sometime  during  bis  prepco-stlon  be  be- 
came a  Puritan.  He  bad  differences  wltb 
William  Laud,  tbe  violently  Intolertuad  Arcb- 
blsbop  of  Canterbury,  and  faced  Either  tbe 
hangman's  noose  or  an  Indeflnlt^ventence  In 
Newgate  Prison.  Williams  bad  to  flee.  But  to 
where?  In  every  English  p^t  there  were 
whispers  of  freedom  In  a  Neir  Wprld.  In  1631, 
be  and  bis  wife  Mary  laii^ed  lit  Massachu- 
setts. 

Freedom,  boweverV'to  tbe  Puritans  of 
Massachusetts,  meajp  freedom  for  Puritans 
only.  Williams'  preafMilng  and  teaching  creat- 
ed for  blm  the  s&ine  dangers  he  had  encoun- 
tered in  England!  It  was  decided  that  Roger 
Williams  woulff  be  shipped  back  to  England. 
Before  his  ar<«st  he  fled  again — this  time  to 
the  wlIderiMM.  He  was  protected  through  tbe 
bitter  winter  by  Indian  friends.  Moving  south 
Wllllams^^ugbt  land  from  the  Indians  and 
founded'  a  settlement  which  he  named 
Provld^ce.  All  those  whose  beliefs  offended 
the  Jmntans  were  Invited  to  Providence. 
One'/ religious  beliefs  and  practices  were  of 
no  TCncern  to  Williams;  he  required  loyalty 
ly  In  civil  things."  Henry  C.  Vedder,  a 
ttlst  historian,  says.  "Thus  was  founded 
first  government  In  tbe  world  whose  cor- 
'nerstore  was  absolute  religious  liberty." 

By  faith  the  colonists  found  religious  and 
political  freedom  to  be  precious  gifts,  and 
they  resisted  efforts  to  diminish  those  free- 
doms while  they  clamored  for  even  greater 
liberties.  By  faith  the  early  Americans  de- 
clared tbetr  dependence  on  Ood  for  help.  On 
June  12,  1775,  a  year  before  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  written,  tbe  Con- 
tinental Congress,  aware  that  a  choice  be- 
tween war  and  peace  was  unavoidable.  Issued 
what  has  been  called  a  "Declaration  ot  De- 
pendence on  Ood."  This  document  reads  In 
part:  "This  congress  ...  do  earnestly  recom- 
mend that  Thursday,  the  twentieth  of  July 
next,  be  observed  by  tbe  inhabitants  of  tUl 
the  English  colonies  on  this  continent  as  a 
day  of  public  humiliation,  fasting,  and 
prayer:  that  we  may,  wltb  united  hearts 
and  voices,  unfelgnedly  confess  and  deplore 
our  many  sins,  and  offer  up  our  Joint  suppli- 
cations to  the  all -wise,  omnipotent,  and 
merciful  Disposer  of  all  events:  h\imbly  be- 
seeching Him  to  forgive  our  iniquities,  and 
remove  our  present  calamities  .  .  ." 

By  faith  the  American  colonists  moved 
toward  the  inevitable  conflict.  By  faith 
Patrick  Henry  reminded  his  countrymen 
that  the  pursuit  of  freedom  requires  the  risk 
of  personal  life  and  property.  In  Virginia's 
House  of  Burgesses  men  in  long  powdered 
wigs  debated  how  best  they  might  com- 
promise with  Britain  and  remove  the  threat 
of  war.  There  was  rumor  of  gunfire  In  Boston. 
There  was  talk  of  possible  armed  resistance  in 
many  places.  Fears  were  openly  expressed. 
Patrick  tpenry  stood  before  the  group  to 
speak,  ^e  was  a  strange  one.  He  dressed 
carelessly,  sometimes  sloppily.  He  delivered 
brilliant  speeches,  but  took  time  to  write 
down  very  few  of  them.  He  was  friendly  and 
out-going  but  often  flery  and  unpredict- 
able. Few  orators  in  American  history  have 
been  as  spellbinding  before  an  audience.  Fac- 
ing the  august  body  in  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses and  then  turning  to  tbe  presiding 
officer,  Henry  said:  "They  tell  ua,  sir,  that 
we  are  weak:  unable  to  cope  with  so  formid- 
able adversary  .  .  .  Sir,  we  are  not  weak  If  we 
make  proper  use  of  the  means  which  the 
Ood  of  Nature  hath  placed  in  ovir  power  .  .  . 
Besides,  sir,  we  shall  not  flght  our  battles 
alone.  There  is  a  Just  Ood  whf  presides  over 
the  destinies  of  nations  and  who  will  raise 
up  friends  to  fight  our  battles  for  us.  Our 
battle,  sir.  is  not  to  tbe  strong  alone;  It  is 
to  the  vigilant,  the  active,  the  brave  .  .  . 
Why  stand  we  here  idle?  What  is  it  that 
gentlemen  wish?  What  would  they  have? 
Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be 
purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and 
slavery?  Forbid  it.  Almighty  God!  I  know  not 
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what  course  others  may  take;  but  u  for  me, 
give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death." 

Every  great  thing  reqtilres  sacrifice  to 
achieve.  It  also  requires  sacrifice  to  main- 
tain. Many  present  here  know  firsthand  the 
risk  that  Is  demanded  to  preserve  the  life 
and  spirit  of  this  nation.  Those  who  have 
faced  the  risk  have  done  so  in  the  prayer  that 
others  might  be  spared.  But  tbe  summons  to 
risk  comes  to  us  all. 

By  faith  the  Americans  severed  the  rela- 
tionship with  Britain  and  became  Independ- 
ent. A  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to 
draw  up  a  document  stating  tbe  separate, 
self-governing  elxstence  of  the  thirteen  col- 
onies. Young  Thomas  Jefferson  was  selected 
to  compose  the  bulk  of  our  Declaration  of 
Independence.  He  penned  those  precious 
words  which  affirm  human  dignity  and  free- 
dom: "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evi- 
dent, that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain inalienable  Rights,  that  among  these 
are  Life,  Liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  Happi- 
ness." And  under  this  final  line  the  members 
of  the  Continental  Congress  signed  their 
names:  "For  the  support  of  this  Declaration, 
with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  di- 
vine Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each 
other  our  Lives,  our  Fortunes  and  our  sacred 
Honor." 

That  was  only  the  beginning.  Those  were 
only  the  principles,  "mat  was  only  the  faith. 
It  remained  for  American  men  and  women  to 
back  their  beliefs  with  courage  and  sacrifice. 

The  course  has  never  been  a  smooth  one. 
Tbe  American  dream  has  been  diverted,  and 
it  has  been  interrupted.  In  1861  It  was  sus- 
pended. But  by  faith  Abraham  Lincoln  added 
to  the  national  dream  of  freedom  the  vision 
of  unity.  The  greatness  of  a  nation,  Lincoln 
saw,  lay  not  merely  In  high  Ideals,  but  m  the 
united  effort  to  achieve  them.  Despite  violent 
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about  with  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  and 
that  with  so  great  a  price  freedom  has  been 
purchased,  let  us  lay  aside  every  weight  of 
selflsbnees  and  indifference,  and  the  sins  of 
partisanship  and  pride,  which  so  easily  beset 
us,  and  let  us  run  with  patience  the  race 
that  la  set  before  us.  worthy  of  our  great 
Inheritance,  aware  that  the  spirit  of  history 
is  the  Ood  of  nations. 


HORIZONS    ON    DISPLAY 


HON.  LINDY  BOGGS 

OF    LOUBIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  9.  1976 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 30,  1976.  I  had  the  distinct  honor  of 
welcoming  to  the  Capitol  a  conference 
announcing  the  "Horizons  on  Display" 
program,  a  Bicentennial  program  spon- 
sored jointly  by  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Ad- 
ministration. Participating  in  the  open- 
ing ceremonies  were  Caria  A.  Hills.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development;  John  Warner, 
Administrator  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Administration;  and 
David  O.  Meeker.  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Community  Planning  and  Development, 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 


The  Horizons  on  Display  program  is 

opposltroTand  ^li^'crlTlcUm^iTrn^;!;^!^^  0^  ^^  the  type 

a  steady  course  toward  the  reunification  of 


the  country  so  that.  In  his  words,  "this  na- 
tion, under  Ood,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom,  and  that  government  of  the  pteople, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth." 

This  task  required  more  than  mere  mili- 
tary power;  it  also  needed  compassion  and 
understanding.  So  in  his  second  inaugural 
address,  with  the  end  of  war  in  sight.  Lincoln 
said.  "The  Judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true 
and  righteous  altogether.  With  malice  to- 
ward none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  firm- 
ness in  the  right,  as  Ood  gives  us  wisdom  to 
see  the  right." 

The  roll  of  men  and  women  who  have 
fashioned  the  American  dream  could  be  as 
long  as  we  wish  to  make  it.  I  have  named  but 
a  few  whose  visions  have  shaped  life  as  we 
know  It.  "These  all  died  in  faith,  not  having 
received  the  promises,  b^.  having  seen  them 
afar  off.  and  were  persuaded  of  them,  and 
embraced  them,  and  confessed  that  they 
were  strangers  and  pilgrims  on  tbe  earth.  For 
they  that  say  such  things  declare  plainly 
that  they  seek  a  country  .  .  .  Wherefore  Ood 
is  not  ashamed  to  be  called  their  Ood :  for  he 
hath  prepared  for  them  a  city." 

I  would  not  be  so  naive  as  to  say  that  Ood 
prefers  America  over  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  and  has  thus  given  us  his  highest 
blessings.  I  could  not  be  so  dishonest  as  to 
say  that  America  has  been  extremely  right- 
eous In  all  her  actions  or  wise  in  all  her  de- 
cisions. But  I  am  utterly  convinced  that  we 
have  become  a  great  nation  because  we  have 
affirmed  human  dignity  and  freedom,  be- 
cause we  have  risked  life  and  property  to 
struggle  for  principles,  and  because  at  stra- 
tegic points  In  our  history  we  have  turned  to 
Ood  In  dependence  and  faith.  I  am  equally 

(nvlnced  that  if  our  love  for  affluence  and 

»asure  displaces  our  call  to  discipline  and 
ipassion,  we  will  cease  to  be  a  great 
Ion. 

'oday  we  look  to  the  great  men  of  our 
paat.   Wherefore,   seeing   we   are   compassed 


of  citizen  involvement  we  have  hoped 
the  Bicentennial  would  stimulate  and  the 
type  of  community  development  and  as- 
sistance efforts  we  have  long  sought  in 
our  housing  legislation  here  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  recognizes  exam- 
ples of  community  achievement  across 
the  Nation  that  illustrate  the  continuing 
capacity  of  Americans  to  find  creative 
approaches  to  meeting  contemporary 
community  needs. 

The  200  projects  chosen  from  among 
1,200  nominations  represent  responses  to 
community  needs  in  10  areas.  They  are 
citizen  Involvement,  communications, 
community  development,  economic  devel- 
opment, the  environment,  health,  human 
values  and  understanding,  learning,  leis- 
ure, and  transportation.  All  of  them  are 
operational  projects  and  may  be  visited 
and  studied.  Each  one  represents  an  ap- 
proach that  is  adaptable  to  other  com- 
munities, "nxey  all  encompass  a  mixture 
of  private  and  public  effort. 

In  my  city  of  New  Orleans,  for  exam- 
ple, there  are  two  operational  projects. 
They  are  Kingsley  House,  a  multipurpose 
social  service  agency  operating  in  a  low 
income  neighborhood;  and  Lower  Gar- 
den District,  a  revitalization  of  an  inner 
city  neighborhood  program. 

HUD  and  ARBA  have  made  available 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Arrangements 
for  Commemoration  of  the  Bicentennial 
sufBcient  copies  of  the  listing  of  projects 
so  that  each  Member  of  Congress  may 
know  which  ones  are  operating  in  his  or 
her  communities.  I  urge  very  Member 
to  visit  the  sites  and  see  for  themselves 
what  the  citizens  of  this  country  are 
capable  of  accomplishing.  I  know  that 
they  will  be  as  proud  of  their  local  and 
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state  projects,  and  the  program  in  gen- 
eral, as  I  am.      1 


/f. 


AFARS  AND  ISSAS— FOR  THE 
RECORD 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nuNom 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVJS 

Monday,  February  9.  1976 

Mr.  DERWINBKI.  Mr.  I^Deaker,  as  a 
result  of  guerrilla  activity  and  counter- 
ing military  measures  by  the  Ftoich 
Government,  the  French  territory  of  the 
Af  ars  and  Issas  and  its  relatliniship  with 
Somalia  and  Ethiopia.  wUl  be  very  much 
in  the  news. 

By  coincidoice,  the  Robbins  Eagle  cS. 
Robbins,  CI.,  a  publication  with  a  special 
interest  in  Issues  affecting  Africa,  car- 
ried an  article  by  Laura  Paito,  its  dis- 
tinguished colimmist.  on  January  17. 
1976,  which  is  a  very  concise  and  Infor- 
mative description  of  this  French  pos- 
session. Recb^iizing  that  this  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  Members,  I  Insert  it  in  the 
Record: 

Afaks  and  Issas — ^For  tke  Rbcobd 
(By  Laura  Parks) 

Hie  former  "Fr«nch  Coast  of  the  SomaUs". 
now  the  territory  of  the  Afars  and  Issas, 
covers  22,000  square  kilometers.  It  Ues  on  the 
n^ow  gulf  of  Ac^en.  Djibouti  is  its  capltol 
and  it  Is  bordered  on  the  South-East  and  on 
the  North  by  Somalia  and  on  the  South  and 
West  by  Ethiopia. 

The  heart  of  the  country  is  formed  ot  a 
triangular  tectonic  depression  which  is  situ- 
ated along  the  Great  Rift  VaUey  of  East 
Africa.  These  run  Nc»th-South  and  North- 
west South  East  and  have  created  a  com- 
plex fragmented  reUef,  composed  of  high 
blocks  and  subsidence  zones  in  «^ch  there 
are  lakes,  often  land  locked:  Lake  Assal  (174 
meters  below  sea  level),  Lake  Abbe  in  the 
Southwest.  ' 

Volcanic  eruptions  have  "also  raised  within 
the  trench  and  at  Its  edges  relief  which  is 
sometimes  tabular  (Basal -Mountains  rising 
to  1780  meters)  sometimes  craggy  peaks,  in 
partlculair  North  of  Obock.  The  coastal  platn 
Is  narrow,  sedimentary  In  land  and  coral  near 
the  shore. 

Located  between  the  eleventh  and  thir- 
teenth degrees  of  latitude  North,  the  terri- 
tory of  Afars  and  Issas  has  a  subdesert  tropi- 
cal climate  and  benefit  little  frran  its 
maritime  position.  Temperature  Is  always 
very  high  and  rainfall  very  slight.  There  are 
two  reasons:  the  dry  season  from  May  to 
October  is  the  period  of  the  Khamsin,  the 
very  dry  and  hot  continental  wind  fRMn  the 
North  which  often  takes  the  form  of  sand 
storms  In  the  interior. 

The  wet  season  from  October  to  April  is 
characterized  by  slight  and  irregular  rainfall 
but  plenty  of  nocturnal  dew.  Vegetation 
everywhere  Is  skeletal:  Spiny  bush  Acacia 
and  euphorbia  steppe,  with  tamerlsh  along 
the  Wadls.  The  mountain  slopes  above  1000 
meters  has  scattered  Juniper  forest. 

The  population  of  95,000,  4.3  persons  per 
square  kilometers,  belong  entirely  to  the 
Hamtlc  groups  Issas  in  the  North  DanakU  in 
tbe  South  and  Somalia.  The  Danakil  are  the 
largest  group.  All  live  by  nomadic  herding 
and  all  are  Moslems. 

Prance  has  maintained  a  presence  in  the 
Oulf  of  Aden  since  1862,  as  well  as  in  Obock, 
which  it  did  not  occupy  until  1884.  Djibouti 
was  built  in  1884  facing  Obock  at  the  entry 
of  the  Oulf  of  Tadjoua.  France's  friendly  re- 
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UUons  with  Menellk.  then  Emperor  cA  Btblo- 
pla.  enabled  the  French  to  undertake  oon- 
stmetlon  of  the  Franco-Ethiopian  Railway 
fttMU  Djibouti  to  Addis  Ababa,  built  between 
1807  and  1917. 

The  country  is  poor,  nomadic  herding  Is 
almost  ttie  only  occupatton.  Tbe  flocks  in- 
clude 10.600  beef  cattle.  150,000  ahe^.  400.000 
goats.  3000  aases,  2600  camels.  Agriculture  Is 
conducted  only  In  tbe  Inland  points  along 
.the  coast.  Recent  irrigation  projects  have 
enabled  the  creation  of  new  oasis  east  of  lake 
Abbe  and  Southwest  of  DJlboutL 

There  is  no  indiistry  except  for  extractlm 
of  the  sea  salt  by  a  private  French  ccanpany. 
Almost  aU  the  food  and  all  tbe  manufactured 
foods  are  InqMrted.  Vehldee.  fabrics, 
clothing,  building  materials,  petroleum 
products  needed  by  ships  stopping  over  in 
the  ports  of  Djibouti. 

France  is  predominant  in  this  trade  and 
provides  more  than  half  of  the  territory's 
in^Kirts.  Britaip,  The  United  States.  India, 
Japan  and  Italy  are  in4>ortant  suppliers. 

Djibouti  has  a  population  of  62.000  (about 
26,000  of  whom  are  Europeans)  wliich  is 
about  67%  of  the  country's  population.  Dji- 
bouti has  an  international  airport  and  Is  a 
major  port  of  caU.  But  Its  main  activity  is  as 
a  seaport. 


GUN  CONTROL 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

OF   KAXTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  9.  1976 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  of  the 
political  debate  cm  the  subject  of  gun 
control,  many  of  us  have  emphasized  the 
right  of  citizens  to  self-defense  in  a 
crime-ridden  society. 

Recently  in  my  district,  a  courageous 
motel  clerk  defended  himself  against  an 
armed  robber,  and  permanently  ronoved 
the  bandit  from  circulation. 

George  B.  Woelfel.  Jr..  an  Annapolis 
lawyer  and  a  good  friend  of  mine,  dis- 
cussed the  Incident  in  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Evening  Capital  newspaper. 
I  believe  the  points  he  makes  are  very 
important  to  any  Intelligent  discussion  of 
this  issue,  and  I  offer  this  letter  for 
consideration  of  the  House. 

OUN  CONTXOL 

Sb:  Friday's  and  Saturday's  paper  had  an 
account  of  57-year-old  Howard  Lawless,  a 
night  clerk  at  a  Ritchie  Highway  Motel  in 
Brooklyn  Park,  killing  a  25-year-old  would- 
be  robber  with  a  handgun.  Police  Investiga- 
tion soon  revealed  that  the  robber  had  killed 
a  man  earlier  that  same  date,  presumably  in 
a  successful  robbery,  and  the  robber's  pistol 
had  been  stolen  In  a  sporting  goods  robbery 
in  which  the  clerk  there  was  kUIed.  The  dead 
robber  had  an  extensive  criminal  record. 

Criminal  history  has  demonstrated  that 
after  a  criminal  kills  once  to  twice  he  has 
no  compunction  about  killing  again  with  the 
odds  being  that  the  motel  night  manager 
would  not  have  survived  that  robbery. 

What  does  all  this  show?  It  shows  that 
our  police  department,  as  fine  as  It  is.  cannot 
protect  all  of  the  people  aU  of  the  time.  It 
shows  that  criminals  can  always  obtain 
weapons  by  lUegal  means.  It  shows  that 
law-abiding  citizens  must  also  protect  them- 
selves at  times.  It  shows  that  to  protect 
themselves,  the  law-abiding  citizens  mtist  be 
as  weU  armed  as  the  robbers. 

■nils  dead  robber  wlU  go  down  In  statistics 
as  another  bandgtin  homicide,  although  I 
don't  think  there  wlU  be  much  mourning  over 
the  robber's  demise.  The  only  statistics   I 
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have  ever  read  or  heani  tbe  gun  coiitrol 
politicians  give  are  to  total  homicides.  What 
Is  necessary  Is  a  breakdown  of  homicides  Into 
two  eategorles— Justiliable  and  crlmlnaL 

We  gotta  keep  better  aocve.  how  many 
good  guys  and  how  many  baddies  are  klUed. 
Only  then  can  we  appraise  the  statlstlos  in 
a  calm  atmoqiheie  and  possibly  pass  mean- 
ingful gun  legislation. 

B.  WosLm.,jr. 


PAY  STUDY  AIMS  AT  RMAT.T.WR 
RAISEB 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OF  CAUrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVBB 

Monday.  February  9,  1976 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  &Ir.  Speaker.  Mike 
Causey  has  done  a  good  Job  in  pointing 
out  tiie  problems  of  Federal  pay  com- 
parability and  the  unwillingness  of  Con- 
gress to  face  realistic  comparability 
standards  in  his  rectxA  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  on  Febru- 
ary 4, 1976: 

Pat  Study  Ancs  at  SitAi.T.n  Rakks 
I  (By  Mike  Causey) 

Future  federal  and  military  pay  raises 
would  be  much  smaUer  than  past  boosts 
under  a  prinlty  legislat^e  package  the  Ford 
administration  is  drawing  up  for  Congress. 

Key  to  the  plan  would  be  the  requirement 
that  the  federal  government  consider 
salaries  that  are  paid  the  14  million  state 
and  local  government  workers  in  determin- 
ing a  fair  wage  for  federal  bureaucrats.  Rates 
pcUd  by  state,  county  and  city  governments 
are  now  ignored  by  government  pay  planners 
when  recommending  federal  rates. 

The  government  now  adjusts  the  pay  of  its 
1^  million  whlte-coUar  employees  and  2.1 
million  military  personnel  each  October  on 
the  basts  of  Labor  Department  wage  studies 
of  selected  private  employers.  Those  surveys 
(which  are  made  by  government  workers) 
have  been  criticized  by  many  people  because 
they  exclude  the  largest  group  of  salaried 
woAers  In  the  nation,  the  people  who  work 
for  local  governments. 

Since  state  and  local  governments  gen- 
erally pay  employees  less  than  federal 
workers  get  for  similar  jobs,  the  net  effect  of 
including  tbe  state-local  wage  rates  in  the 
annual  Labor  Department  survey  would  be 
that  smaller  "catch-up"  raises  would  be  due 
federal  employees. 

As  this  column  pointed  out  Jan.  30.  the 
"average"  white-collar  federal  salary  in 
Washington  now  is  $17,850  and  nationally 
the  tsrplcal  federal  government  worker  in 
clerical,  administrative  and  technical  jobs 
gets  around  $15,800.  That  average  is  mucl»- 
higher  than  the  average  state  or  local  gov- 
ernment rate. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission,  which  Is 
preparing  tbe  new  pay  survey  bill,  also  Is 
working  on  legislation  to  whittle  back  future 
percentage  Increases  for  the  460,000  govern- 
ment laborers,  skilled  craftsmen  and  me- 
chanics paid  under  the  blue-collar  salary 
system. 

Their  wages  are  geared  to  the  local  indus- 
try going-rate,  but  the  White  House  says  It 
wants  to  eliminate  some  "tu^lflclal"  factors 
built  into  the  system  that  it  says  result  in 
generally  higher  pay  for  goverrunent  workers. 

Administration  officials  have  letters  or 
statements  from  more  than  20  governors, 
sources  say,  asking  ttiat  the  White  House 
put  a  brake  on  federal -mUltary  pay  raises. 
Some  present  high-sounding  fiscal  theories, 
but  most  of  the  governors  simply  complain 
that  they  cannot  keep  up  with  federal  pay 
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scales  In  even  the  lowest  grades,  and  that 
state  workers  use  federal  rates  as  targets 
when  bargaining  n«w  contracts. 

If  Congress  buys  the  plan,  the  government 
win  be  hard-pressed  to  come  up  with  honest 
comparative  data,  since  the  bulk  of  state 
and  local  government  employment  is  In  the 
protection,  education  and  sanitation  fields. 
But  If  it  approves  the  comparisons,  nearly 
everybody  In  the  pay  business  agrees  It  will 
have  the  effect  of  lowering  future  "com- 
parability" raises. 


CIA  ACCOUNTABILITY  AND 
OVERSIGHT 


HON.  ANDREW  MAGUIRE 

or  Nrw  JERSEY 
.       IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  9,  1976 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  re- 
cent articles  by  Anthony  Lewis  of  the 
New  York  Times  on  CIA  accountability 
and  oversight  deserve  the  attention  of 
Members.  The  articles  follow: 

IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  a,  1976) 
Faxce  Ob  Trackdt 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Wabhington. — When  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives voted  the  other  night  to  have  Its 
committee's  report  on  executive  branch  In- 
telligence abusesrcensored  by  the  Executive,  I 
was  reminded  of  a  mocking  English  verse 
about  Journalists.  Suitably  adapted,  It  would 
go  like  this : 

You  cannot  ever  hope  or  plan 
To  bribe  a  U.S.  Congressman. 
But  seeing  what  the  man  will  do 
Unbrlbed,  there's  no  occasion  to. 

Cynicism  is  a  natural  reaction  to  that  vote. 
After  all  the  Executive  cover-ups  in  recent 
years,  after  all  the  Invocations  of  "national 
security"  to  conceal  crimes  and  blunders, 
after  all  the  talk  of  a  bold  new  Congress,  here 
was  the  House  lying  down  and  rolling  over 
for  the  Executive  In  the  name  of  security. 

But  It  Is  too  serious  a  matter  for  mockery. 
The  episode  suggests  that,  by  waving  the 
flag,  the  Ford  Administration  may  be  able  to 
prevent  meaningful  reform  of  our  Intelli- 
gence services  and  the  way  they  are  con- 
trolled. There  must  be  new  doubts,  too,  about 
reliance  on  Congress  to  guard  against  abuses. 
And  so  It  Is  Important  to  try  to  understand 
what  happened. 

The  House  committee  and  Its  chairman, 
Otis  Pike,  bear  some  of  the  blame  for  their 
own  undoing.  The  committee  had  to  flght  the 
White  House  to  get  Information,  and  It  de- 
served credit  for  Its  rtruggle.  But  it  was  short 
on  constancy  and  ori  the  political  skill  needed 
to  hold  public  support  la  the  face  of  Presi- 
dential opposition.  A  disastrous  week  of  leaks 
from  its  report  Increased  an  Impression  of 
unreliability. 

There  \vas  a  more  basic  reason  for  the 
House  vote,  however,  than  the  committee's 
perfornance.  That  was  a  backlash— a  public 
backl:ish — against  continuing  exposure  of 
secret  operations.  The  members  were  hearing 
from  back  home  that  people  were  reluctant 
to  hear  about  any  more  embarrassments  on 
the  American  record. 

The  Administration  played  shrewdly  on 
that  patriotic  feeling.  It  dramatized  the  mur- 
der of  the  CIA.  station  chief  in  Athens. 
Richard  S.  Welch:  many  of  the  House  de- 
bates mentioned  the  Welch  killing,  although 
the  proposed  report  contained  nothing  that 
could  have  put  individuals  at  risk.  President 
Fords  assistant.  Jack  Marsh,  who  lobbied 
hard  against  the  Pike  reports,  said  happily 
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afterward:  "Those  guys  were  voting  their 
districts." 

For  a  member  to  stand  up  to  thi^t  kind  of 
emotion  requires  the  courage  of  conscience, 
and  there  are  not  all  that  many  Edmund 
Burkes  in  the  House.  But  It  would  have  been 
possible  to  take  the  public  feeling  into  ac- 
count without  doing  so  much  damage  to  the 
role  of  Congress  in  our  system  of  balanced 
governmental  powers. 

If  the  concern  was  about  disclosure  of  par- 
ticular intelligence  sources  or  methods,  for 
example,  the  critics  of  the  Pike  committee 
could  have  framed  a  resolution  directing  It 
to  remove  any  such  matters  from  the  report. 
Or  the  House  could  have  had  a  group  of  Its 
own  elders  referee  the  disagreements  between 
the  CJJi.  and  the  committee  about  what  to 
publish. 

Instead,  the  resolutlcm  adopted  gave  the 
last  word  to  the  executive  branch.  It  kald 
the  report  should  not  be  released  unless  the 
President  first  certified  It  "as  not  containing 
Information  which  would  adversely  affect  .  .  . 
Intelligence  activities."  That  Is  a  sweeping 
grant  of  the  power  to  censor,  not  even  lim- 
ited to  secret  or  top-secret  matter.  A  critical 
comment  on  C.I.A.  mistakes  could  "adversely 
affect"  it. 

Under  such  a  deferential  rule,  a  President 
could  censor  the  fact  that  $800,000  was  paid 
to  a  rightist  Italian  general  against  C.I.A.  ad- 
vice— as  the  Pike  report  is  said  to  disclose. 
A  President  could  censor  the  facts  about  his 
own  or  his  predecessor's  attempts  to  misuse 
the  C.I.A.  for  domestic  political  purposes. 

In  short,  the  House  resolution  sets  a  prece- 
dent for  giving  the  Executive  Branch  carte 
blanche  to  cover  up  its  own  abuses.  Has  Con- 
gress forgotten  Watergate  so  soon?  Has  It 
forgotten  that  exercise  of  Its  own  power  is 
the  Constitutional  answer  to  the  imperial 
Presidency? 

The  House  really  expressed  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence In  Itself  In  that  vote.  It  told  us  that 
It  was  afraid  to  exercise  its  function  of  over- 
sight In  this  crucial  area  because  it  might 
make  a  mistake — and  be  blamed.  It  told  us 
that  It  was  afraid  of  responsibility. 

In  our  system  of  divided  government, 
knowledge  Is  power.  One  member  said  in  the 
debate  that  a  committee  should  not  "release 
information  unilaterally" — as  If  Information 
belonged  only  to  the  Executive.  A  member  of 
the  first  House  of  Representatives,  James 
Madison,  warned  that  a  democratic  system 
"without  Information"  would  lead  to  "a  farce 
or  a  tragedy."  He  said:  "Knowledge  will  for- 
ever govern  ignorance:  And  a  people  who 
mean  to  be  their  own  governors  must  arm 
themselves  with  the  power  which  knowledge 
gives." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  9, 1976 1 

A  Test  op  Serioxtsnkss 

(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Boston.  February  8. — All  the  Intelligence 
investigations  of  the  last  year  have  pointed, 
logically,  toward  some  system  of  controls  to 
prevent  future  abuses.  But  as  the  time  for 
legislation  comes,  defenders  of  the  status 
quo  are  making  a  powerful  counterattack. 
Their  aim  is  to  prevent  any  meaningful  re- 
straint on  what  a  President  and  his  men  may 
do  by  way  of  ordering  covert  operations. 

Ttxe  counterattackers  paint  Congress  as  ir- 
responsible, not  to  be  trusted  with  over- 
sight. They  Imply  that  anyone  who  wants 
covert  action  to  be  controlled  by  law  and  by 
Congress  Is  impractical — an  Innocent  in  a 
hard  world.  Power  and  responsibility,  they 
say,  must  be  left  to  the  Executive. 

But  It  is  not  Jvist  some  soft-headed  the- 
orists who  want  reform.  Among  those  push- 
ing for  systematic  control  of  covert  action 
are  persons  who  have  held  weighty  respon- 
sibility— former  high  national  security  offi- 
cials. Two  notable  examples  are  Clark  Clifford 
and  Cyrus  Vance,  who  with  their  reputation 
and  experience  can  hardly  be  dismissed  as 
dreamers. 
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Mr.  Vance  and  Mr.  Clifford  gave  their  views 
on  Intelligence  legislation  In  testimony  last 
December.  They  agreed  broadly  on  these 
propositions : 

1.  The  law  should  authorize  covert  oper- 
ations in  very  limited  clrcvunstances :  "only 
when  absolutely  essential  to  the  national 
security,"  In  Mr.  Vance's  phrase.  Mr.  Clifford 
said  the  kind  of  emergency  Justifying  such 
operations  should  threaten  "a  profound  Im- 
pact on  the  continued  existence  of  this 
country."  He  said  that  neither  Indochina 
nor  Chile — two  areas  of  major  United  States 
secret  Intervention  In  the  past — would  meet 
his  test. 

2.  Certain  methods  should  be  forbidden. 
The  obvious  example  is  political  assassina- 
tions of  the  kind  that  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  Is  now  known  to  have  plotted. 
Mr.  Vance  said  he  would  nile  out  Interfer- 
ence with  the  electoral  process  of  another 
country. 

3.  The  statute  should  assure  accountabil- 
ity in  the  executive  branch  by  requiring  the 
express  approval  of  the  Prelsdent  himself  for 
any  secret  operation. 

4.  Congress  should  exercise  oversight 
through  a  new  Joint  committee  or  commit- 
tees on  Intelligence.  Mr.  Vance  and  Mr. 
Clifford  agreed  that  the  committee  members 
should  be  told  about  any  covert  action  pro- 
posal before  the  President  finally  approved  It. 

Those  are  not  exactly  radical  propositions. 
They  are  characteristically  American  In  their 
approach  to  a  problem  of  government  power : 
practical,  balanced,  reliant  on  law.  They 
come  from  eminent  Establishment  lawyers 
who  know  firsthand  about  the  exercise  of 
power.  Mr.  Clifford  was  one  of  the  draughts- 
men of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947, 
which  created  the  CJ-A. 

What  those  and  similar  Ideas  seek  to  re- 
place Is  essentially  a  nonsystem:  the  use  of 
power  without  any  rules.  Since  1947.  without 
clear  legal  authority,  the  C.I.A.  has  under- 
taken covert  operations  ranging  from  bribes 
to  secret  wars.  It  has  often  been  ordered  to 
do  these  things  by  subordinate  officials,  with 
no  traceable  approval  by  the  President. 

Running  covert  operations  without  limits 
on  the  means  or  ends,  without  controls,  with- 
out law,  without  accountability  Is  not  good 
for  the  intelligence  community.  To  the  con- 
trary. Intelligence  people  have  been  em- 
barrassed and  endangered  by  what  has  gone 
on.  That  is  why  William  E.  Colby,  the  former 
C.I.A.  director,  was  eager  for  Congress  to  en- 
act clear  guidelines  and  oversee  his  agency. 

Now  a  new  director,  Oeorge  Bush,  will  de- 
fine the  agency's  attitude  toward  legi-^Iative 
proposals.  Considerable  responsibility  falls 
on  the  C.IA.s  counsel,  Mitchell  Rogovln,  an 
able  Washington  lawyer  brought  In  last  year 
to  help  deal  with  the  Investigations  and  work 
on  the  legislation.  Mr.  Rogovln  has  been  very 
much  for  the  principles  of  control  and  ac- 
countability, advising  the  agency  that  It  will 
do  better  in  the  long  run  if  It  lives  under 
rules. 

The  hardest  test  now  Is  for  Congress.  The 
question  is  whether  It  will  take  a  real  share 
of  responsibility  for  controlling  covert  ac- 
tions. That  means  effective  oversight,  by 
committee  members  willing  to  take  the  risk 
of  knowledge.  Will  Senator  Prank  Church 
and  the  others  make  a  stand  for  that  prin- 
ciple? 

Secretary  of  State  Kissinger,  has  urged 
that  any  new  intelligence  comnlrttees  be  ad- 
vised of  secret  operations  only^fter  they  get 
under  way.  That  course  is  tempting,  be- 
cause it  would  allow  members  to  minimize 
their  responsibility.  But  it  would  also  let  this 
country  slip  into  secret  commitments  with- 
out a  second  thought. 

The  concern  about  Congressional  oversight 
is  leaks.  That  is  a  problem,  but  not  an  in- 
superable one.  New  legislation  could  give  the 
power  of  disclosure  only  to  a  full  committee 
or  to  either  house  of  Congress — and  the 
power  would  almost  never  be  used  if  a  com- 
mittee did  Its  Job  UMr~mMle  Its  Infiuence 
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felt.  The  risk  would  be  modest  compared  to 
that  of  uncontrolled,  secret  power. 


GAS  DEREGULATION 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  9,  1976 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
due  to  its  procrastination  on  the  natural 
gas  issue,  Congress  has  been  able  to 
study  exhaustively  the  problems,  both 
economic  .  and  social,  of  deregulation. 
Spending  the  last  3  years  on  the  preci- 
pice has  prompted  many  energy  experts 
and  economists  to  analyze  this  problem. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  seldom  has  there 
been  an  issue  on  which  the  vast  majority 
of  the  experts,  no  matter  their  philoso- 
phy, have  agreed  upon  a  solution.  The 
resounding  chorus  of  advice  from  ex- 
perts and  economists  alike  is  simple— de- 
regulate. Edward  Mitchell  in  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee in  March  of  1974  said: 

We  .  .  .  have  extensive  and  profound  ex- 
perience with  PPC  regulation  of  Interstate 
gas  prices  and  there  has  developed  a  general 
consensus  among  economists  that  PPC  regu- 
lation has  created  a  massive  shortage  of  nat- 
ural gas.  Perhaps  at  the  time  the  decision 
was  made  to  regxUate  Interstate  gas  prices 
there  were  doubts  about  the  competitiveness 
of  the  Industry  and  about  the  size  of  the 
supply  response  to  price.  I  cannot  verify  the 
degree  of  uncertainty  at  that  time  because  I 
was  not  Involved  In  the  regulation  Issue 
then.  But  the  number  of  studies  that  have 
been  conducted  on  the  natural  gas  market 
since  then  and  their  vlrtuaUy  uniform  con- 
clusions do  not  leave  much  room  for  con- 
troversy or  speculation  today.  In  reviewing 
possible  future  studies  for  my  energy  project 
the  natural  gas  Issue  looms  as  one  of  the 
most  Important.  But  In  consulting  other  en- 
ergy economists  about  further  work  on  the 
Issue,  I  do  not  find  any  pressing  questions 
that  require  answers  before  we  can  make  a 
policy  choice.  The  issue  has  been  studied  to 
death  and  the  Industry  is  competitive.  The 
PPC  price  regulations  have  caused  a  huge 
shortage  of  gas.  Whether  they  are  liberals, 
conservatives,  mlddleVf-the  roaders,  or  of 
no  particular  political  persuasion,  that  Is  the 
view  held  by  economists  I  talk  to. 

Deregulation  is  clearly  the  waiy  to  at- 
tract capital  and  exploration  in  the  gas 
industry.  Given  the  fact  that  natural  gas 
reserves  have  been  dropping  over  the 
past  decade  and,  in  fact,  gas  production 
itself  started  falling  off  in  1972,  the  pros- 
pect is  for  greater  shortages  in  the  fu- 
ture unless  action  is  taken  to  release  the 
natural  gas  industry  from  a  Laocoon 
fate  at  the  hands  of  Government. 

The  dispute  here  turns  to  the  effects 
of  deregulation  on  consumers.  Ezra 
Solomon  dealt  with  this  question  during 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  hearings 
on  the  natural  gas  regulation  bills. 

There  Is  no  precise  way  to  calculate  the 
cost  which  regulation  has  Imposed  on  un- 
satisfied gas  consumers  by  forcing  them  to 
alternative  fuels.  Attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  place  a  "money  value"  on  the  size 
and  costs  of  the  shortage  Induced  by  price 
regulation  have  concluded  that  the  costs 
probably  exceed  even  the  gross  benefit  con- 
ferred by  the  lower  price  to  those  fortunate 
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consumers  whose  demand  for  gas  has  been 
satisfied. 

Regulation  hurt,  and  will  continue  to  ixvat 
new  residential  and  commercial  consiimers — 
xisually  those  In  new  and  growing  population 
centers — ^who  were  and  are  wUllng  to  pay 
more  for  gas  but  cannot  obtain  suppUes;  It 
hurt  the  producing  Industry  directly  and 
Indirectly  hurt  those  who  participate  In  the 
overaU  exploration,  development  and  produc- 
ing process;  It  hurt  the  pubUc  at  large 
through  a  fall  In  tax  receipts  below  levels 
that  otherwise  would  have  prevailed;  finally, 
It  hurt  users  of  competing  fuels  by  the  up- 
ward pressure  which  the  gas  sbratage  has 
exerted  on  the  price  of  such  alternatives. 

Paul  MacAvoy.  who  has  conducted 
seminal  econometric  studies  of  the  pos- 
sible effects  of  natural  gas  deregulation, 
and  Stephen  Breyer  largely  concurred 
with  his  opinion  in  an  article  printed  by 
the  Washington  Post  on  October  14, 
1974: 

We  believe  that  natural  gas  regulation  has 
hurt  more  consumers  than  It  has  helped.  It 
Is  widely  recognized  that  regulation  brought 
about  a  reserve  shortage  beginning  In  1962, 
which  grew  Into  an  actual  production 
shortage  In  1969.  But,  It  Is  less  often  noted 
that  these  shortages  directly  raised  fuel  costs 
for  consumers,  for  they  led  millions  of  con- 
sumers who^mlght  have  used  gas  to  rely 
Instead  on  oUier,  more  expensive  fuels  .  .  . 
If  existing  regulation  keeps  gas  prices  low, 
it  may  save  present  consumers  of  gas  bUIlons 
of  dollars.  But,  It  will  do  so  only  by  Imposing 
great  costs  (we  predict  greater  costs)  upon 
other  consumers — of,  say,  oil  or  electricity — 
who  might  otherwise  have  the  opportunity 
to  use  gas,  consumers  of  natural  gas  whose 
reserve  backing  is  no  longer  adequate,  and 
ciistomers  of  firms  whose  products  would  be 
cheaper  were  natural  gas  obtainable. 

The  alternatives  then  are  clear,  the 
consumer  can  have  a  gas  shortage  at  low 
prices  or  adequate  supply  at  market 
prices.  It  seems  specious  to  argue  that 
one  saves  money  by  keeping  natural  gas 
at  artificially  low  prices  because  he  can 
buy  none.  Yet  that  is  the  result  of  con- 
gressional inaction  in  regard  to  the  nat- 
ural gas  problem. 

In  addition  to  an  adequate  supply  ai 
a  fair  market  price  for  natural  gas,  tbi 
absence  of  which  exacerbates  our  eco-^ 
nomic  troubles,  deregulation  will  help 
to  lower  the  demand  for  foreign  energy 
substitutes;  it  will  apply  pressure  to  help 
lower  world  real  oil  prices,  and  help 
create  a  confident  and  stable  business 
atmosphere. 

It  is  time  to  stop  fooling  ourselves  with 
momentarily  politically  popular  decisions 
which  will  hurt  the  consumer  in  the  long 
run.  The  problem  has  been  studied  and 
the  facts  are  known.  Rather  than  subject 
consumers,  jobholders,  and  businesses  to 
yet  another  year  of  uncertainty,  we 
should  make  the  tough  decision,  the  right 
decision  to  deregulate  natural  gas  prices 
at  the  wellhead. 


TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AgO  TODAY 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS 

OF   CALIFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  9.  1976 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  200  years 
ago,  on  February  5,  1776,  the  Continen- 
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tal  Congress  praised  Gen.  Philip  J. 
Schuyler  for  his  valuable  service  in  dis- 
arming a  sizable  number  of  loyalists  in 
Tryon  Couniy,  N.Y.  General  Schuyler's 
action  was  seen  as  eliminating  a  serious 
threat  and  assuring  the  future  tranquil- 
ity of  the  area.  Earlier,  Congress  had  ex- 
pressed concern  about  the  dangerous 
situation  created  by  the  large  number  of 
loyalists  in  the  colonies  and  had  lu^ed 
the  committees  of  safety  in  each  colony 
to  call  upon  the  Continental  troops  If 
they  were  needed  to  disarm  the  loyalists. 


IN  COMMEMORATION  OF  NOBLE 
SISSLE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    TORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  9.  1976 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  be- 
gin to  perform  our  duties  on  behalf  of 
those  who  elected  us  during  this  second 
session  of  Congress,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
tend a  tribute  to  one  who  dedicated  him- 
self in  a  personal  capacity  to  the  citizens 
of  our  communities  and  who  made  9. 
marked  contribution  to  the  "Afro-Amer- 
ican musical  Jieritage"  throughout  our 
country.       "^ 

Noble  Sissle  died  recently  at  the  age  of 
86  leaving  behind  him  a  legacy  of  art. 
achievement,  and  inspiration  to  those 
who  have  struggl«l  for  the  civil  rights  of 
our  citizens.  His  gifted  talent  in  the  field 
of  music  was  most  notably  recognized  as 
he  received  the  Ellington  Medal  from 
Yale  University  President  Kingman 
Brewster  in  a  Salute  to  the  Afro-Ameri- 
can Musical  Heritage.  Because  of  Mr. 
Sissle's  efforts  to  improve  the  rights  of 
the  black  American,  he  gained  the  high 
respect  and  honor  as  the  unofficial  Mayor 
of  Harlem  in  1950. 

I  salute  Noble  Sissle  as  one  of  the  great 
persons  that  we  have  to  honor  for  his 

^tetanding  contributions  to  mankind.* 
following  editorial  was  broadcast 
frpm/WWRL  radio_gtation.  Woodside, 
Ntw^ork  City  on/January  2,  3,  and  5, 
19W:  — / 

A  Noble  4SPiBrr  Passes 

Although  It  makes  us  admit  to  being  older, 
we  sometimes  feel  sorry  for  others  who 
weren't  around  to  know  and  acknowledge  the 
superior  sound  of  the  Big  Bands.  Noble  Sissle 
was  around  and  his  music  was  a  Joy  to  be- 
hold. In  1950,  he  succeeded  Bill  (Bojangles) 
Robinson  as  the  unofficial  Mayor  of  Harlem 
and  pledged  himself  to  work  to  Improve  civil 
and  welfare  relations  In  Greater  New  Tork. 
He  was  one  of  30  outstanding  black  instru- 
mentalists and  singers  to  receive  the  Elling- 
ton Medal  from  Yale  University  President 
Kingman  Brewster,  Jr.,  in  a  Salute  to  the 
Afro-American  musical  heritage.  Mr.  Sissle 
died  recently  at  the  age  of  86,  at  his  home  In 
Tampa,  Florida.  He  last  performed  In  public 
In  1972,  but  to  thousands  of  Americans  he 
lives  on  through  the  medium  of  his  ^mrded 
music.  Another  Black  traUblazer  has  \^t  the 
scene.  Noble  Sissle  was  a  first-class  achiever 
at  a  time  when  Blacks  had  to  flght  for  their 
personal  civil  rights. 
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CXJTTON.  INC.  ATTENDS  WINTER 
OLYMPICS 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or    ILLIMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  9,  1976 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  diver- 
sified activities  of  Cotton,  Inc.  were 
brought  into  new  focus  Just  a  few  days 
ago  with  the  revelation  that  the  promo- 
tion agency  was  able  to  go  ahead  with  an 
agency -financed  trip  for  about  28  execu- 
tives and  their  wives  to  the  Winter 
Olympics,  despite  the  decision  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
fimds  from  a  checkoff  authorized  by  law 
could  not  properly  be  used  for  this 
excursion. 

OflBcials  of  Cotton.  Inc.,  circimivented 
this  decision  by  using  funds  accumulated 
during  the  years  before  the  organization 
began  to  receive  either  appropriated 
funds  or  funds  secured  by  a  checkoff 
authorized  by  law. 

At  this  moment,  news  reports  from 
Innsbruck  have  not  listed  any  of  the  ex- 
ecutives as  winners  of  either  sliver  or 
gold  medals. 

Bernard  Brenner,  of  United  Press  In- 
ternational, filed  the  following  story  am- 
plifying this  remarkable  organization's 
latest  fling: 
Cotton,  Inc.  Attends  Winteb  Oltmfics 

(By  Bernard  Brenner) 
Washington. — AgrlcvUture  Department  of- 
ficials have  forbidden  a  private  cotton  mar- 
ket promotion  agency  to  use  funds  from  a 
farmer  "checkoff"  in  a  Winter  Olympics 
Junket  for  28  textile  Industry  executives  and 
their  wives,  UPI  has  learned. 

A  spokesman  for  Cotton,  Inc.,  the  promo- 
tion agency,  said,  however,  that  the  planned 
trip  was  still  regarded  as  a  key  promotional 
move  to  spur  cotton  sales,  and  would  be 
staged  as  scheduled  with  other  funds  not 
subject  to  government  regulation. 

Cotton,  Inc..  with  headquarters  in  New 
York  and  Raleigh.  N.C..  operates  pron-otlon 
and  research  programs  financed  mostly  by  a 
•1  a  bale  levy  paid  by  cotton  growers  since 
1971. 

The  organization  also  has  been  getting  $3 
million  a  year  In  government  grants  despite 
continuing  opposition  from  congreslonal 
critics  who  have  accused  It  of  lavish  spend- 
ing habits.  The  Federal  money,  however.  Is 
earmarked  for  research  only  and  Is  not  used 
In  promotional  budgets. 

When  p^iis  for  using  an  estimated  tee.OOO 
to  $78,000  of  the  farmer  funds  to  finance  a 
trip  to  the  Winter  Olympics  at  Innsbruck. 
Austria,  next  month  came  to  light  last 
month.  Agriculture  ofllclals  who  are  required 
by  law  to  approve  Cotton.  Inc.,  budgeting  of 
both  the  checkoff  and  Government  funds 
asked  for  an  explanation. 

After  studying  the  project.  Assistant  Agri- 
culture Secretary  Richard  fi.^*rtber  notified 
the  cotton  promoters  in^  letter  this  week 
that  "we  have  determined  that  this  Is  not  a 
proper  expenditure  of  producer  funds  col- 
lected pursuant  to  the  Cotton  Research  and 
Promotion  Act."  UPI  learned. 

Feltner  said  the  current  fiscal  year's  Cot- 
ton. Inc.,  budget  approved  earlier  by  agricul- 
ture officials  did  not  mention  the  project,  and 
"more  Important,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
this  la  not  the  type  of  activity  contemplated 
by  the  Act." 

Feltner  noted,  however,  that  Cotton,  Inc., 
could  operate  the  Junket  with  holdover  funds 
collected  In  voluntary  farmer  contributions 
by  a  predacesBor  agency  before  the  Oovem- 
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ment-supervlsed  checkoff  took  effect.  B.  Her- 
vey  Evans,  Cotton,  Inc.,  board  chairman, 
aald  In  a  telephone  Interview  from  Raleigh, 
N.C..  that  these  funds — a  reserve  of  about  91 
million — would  be  used  for  the  trip. 

Feltner  said  that  if  this  U  done,  cotton 
growers  should  be  told  the  whole  story  "In 
order  to  avoid  Jeopardizing  producer  support 
for  the  81  a  bale  (checkoff)  program."  Evans, 
however,  said  no  decision  had  t>een  made  on 
publicizing  the  affair  among  growers  who-^ 
he  said — had  Indicated  support  for  It  through 
organizational  leaders. 

Material  submitted  on  the  planned  trip  to 
agriculture  ofllclals  showed  that  In  addition 
to  two  groups  of  10  textile  Industry  execu- 
tives and  wives.  Cotton,  Inc.,  planned  to  send 
six  staff  employees  and  five  of  their  wives  to 
Innsbruck  In  two  separate  one-week  visits 
next  month. 

Evans  said  the  trip  was  seen  as  a  "very  key 
thing  In  our  marketing  strategy"  because  It 
would  enable  Cotton.  Inc.,  to  promote  use  of 
cotton  among  key  Industry  leaders  In  small 
seminars  during  the  trip.  The  Olympics  were 
«hosen  as  the  Junket  site  because  Cotton. 
Inc.,  Is  sponsoring  TV  commercials  during 
Olympic  broadcasts,  be  explained. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOU 

OF   KXNTUCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  9.  1976 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  long 
before  President  Ford  discussed  social 
security  reform  in  his  budget  message. 
Congress  had  begim  intensive  investiga- 
tions into  social  security's  financial 
problems  and  possible  remedial  action. 

I  am  certain — as  are  most  of  my  col- 
leagues— that  the  social  security  pro- 
gram is  in  trouble.  What  I  am  not  certain 
about,  however.  Is  the  most  fair  and 
equitable  solution  to  this  serious  problem. 

There  are  a  number  of  alternatives  to 
be  considered  in  dealing  with  social 
security's  funding  problem. 

We  must  consider  increasing  the  social 
security  tax  rates,  increasing  the  amount 
of  earnings  subject  to  social  security  pay- 
roll taxes,  and,  as  well,  the  use  of  gen- 
eral Federal  revenue  to  supplement  these 
payroll  taxes. 

And,  in  addition,  we  should  consider 
President  Ford's  social  security  reform 
proposals  ranging  from  changing  social 
security  benefits  to  outright  abolishment 
of  certain  benefit  programs. 

In  the  final  analysis,  we  might  have  to 
utilize  a  combination  of  all  of  these 
remedies. 

One  thing  is  certain:  Congress  must 
take  some  kind  of  action  to  insure  the 
financial  stability  and  Integrity  of  the 
vital  social  security  program. 

I  have  personal  reservations  about 
solving  our  problems  by  increasing  social 
security  taxes.  The  very  nature  of  these 
taxes  Is  regressive.  That  Is,  they  hit 
hardest  those  least  able  to  afford  them : 
the  little  person.  There  simply  has  to 
be  a  fairer  way  to  achieve  the  goal  of  a 
financially  sound  social  security  program. 

If rfill  else  fails  and  it  proves  necessary 
to  increase  the  social  security  tax,  we 
must  surely  wait  until  a  more  eco- 
nomically stable  time  arrives  in  which 
to  do  so. 
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le  road  ahead  will  be  tough.  Solu- 
bas  will  not  be  easy  in  coming.  But, 
now  is  the  time  to  start. 


COMBATma  CRIME 


HON.  JAMES  J.  BLANCHARD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  9,  1976 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
December  I  introduced  a  comprehensive 
eight-point  program  designed  to  combat 
crime.  My  proposals  call  for  additional 
funds  for  programs  to  combat  crime; 
setting  up  a  commission  to  compensate 
the  victims  of  violent  crimes;  enacting 
measures  providing  stlffer  penalties  and 
mandatory  minimum  sentences  which 
will  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  crime;  and 
setting  up  a  law  enforcement  officers' 
bill  of  rights. 

After  reviewing  the  Federal  budget,  I 
was  appalled  to  learn  that  less  than  1 
percent  is  devoted  to  crime  control,  espe- 
cially when  the  crime  rate  has  increased 
157  percent  over  the  past  14  years.  Re- 
plies to  my  recent  congressional  ques- 
tionnaire indicate  that  75  percent  of  my 
constituents  feel  that  more  money  should 
be  spent  on  crime  control.  Only  8  per- 
cent felt  less  should  be  spent  In  this 
area. 

Not  only  should  more  money  be  spent  * 
on  crime  control,  it  should  be  directed 
to  the  areas  where  it  is  most  needed  and 
will  accomplish  the  most  good.  It  must 
be  channeled  back  to  States  and  major 
units  of  local  government  where:  first, 
most  of  the  crime  occurs;  second,  most 
investigations  take  place;  third,  most  of 
the  manpower  and  resources  are  used; 
and  fourth,  there  is  a  large  backlog  of 
criminal  cases. 

I  have  introduced  three  bills  aimed  at 
providing  funds  where  ttiey  are  desper- 
ately needed.  First,  there  is  HJl.  11251, 
the  State  and  Local  Oovemment  Speedy 
Trial  Act,  a  bill  which  would  provide 
grants  to  States  and  major  units  of  local 
government  to  help  them  speed  up  the 
disposition  of  criminal  cases.  The  intent 
of  this  proposal  is  to  provide  for  swifter 
punishment  of  the  criminal  and  swifter 
justice  generally  for  all  accused  persons. 
Second,  I  have  introduced  a  bill,  H.R. 
11255,  which  woiild  create  a  national 
Violent  Crimes  Compensation  Commis- 
sion, to  give  grants  to  States  which  estab- 
lish compensation  programs  for  victims 
of  violent  crime  and  to  encourage  other 
States  to  adopt  such  programs.  Third,  I 
have  cosponsored  H.R.  7701.  a  bill  which 
would  provide  emergency  financial  as- 
sistance to  mimicipalities  to  maintain 
adequate  levels  of  law  enforcement  in 
areas  which  have  been  forced,  due  to 
financial  hardship,  to  lay  off  public 
safety  officers. 

In  order  to  help  deter  crime,  I  have 
introduced  H.R.  11252,  a  bill  which  pro- 
vides for  stlffer  penalties  and  mandatory 
minimum  sentences  for  committing  a 
crime  with  a  gun;  HJl.  11250,  the  Drug 
Pushers  Punishment  Act,  which  provides 
mandatory  minlmiun  sentences  for  per- 
sons convicted  of  selling,  exporting  or 
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Importing  illegal  and  dangerous  drugs; 
H.R.  11256,  a  blir  which  bans  the  sale  of 
"Saturday  night  specials";  and  HJEl. 
11254,  a  bill  to  provide  that  perBons  con- 
victed of  certain  violent  crimes  shall, 
except  in  limited  circumstances,  be  de- 
nied bail  while  awaiting  sentencing  or 
appeals. 

Finally.  I  have  Introduced  HJl.  11253. 
which  will  insure  that  public  safety  offi- 
cers receive  the  same  fairness  and  due 
process  on  the  job  that  we  extend  to  the 
average  citizen  in  everyday  life. 

My  proposals,  if  enacted,  would  pro- 
vide the  necessary  autiiority  and  money 
to  encourage  swift,  certain  and  stiff  pun- 
ishment of  criminals.  My  proposals  also 
acknowledge  that  law-abiding  citizens. 
victims  of  crime,  and  law  enforcement 
officials  have  rights,  too.  They  should  be 
treated  with  fairness  and  compassion. 
Doing  that,  by  itself,  will  Increase  public 
confidence  in  the  role  of  government  In 
combating  crime. 

Finally,  as  I  have  indicated.  Congress 
and  the  administration  need  to  dramat- 
ically reallocate  Federal  dollars  to  the 
priority  of  flgbting  crime.  We  need  to  put 
our  money  where  our  rhetoric  Is — ^toward 
the  goal  of  safe  streets  and  neighbor- 
hoods. That's  a  goal  shared  by  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans. 


FINNISH-AMERICAN  AGREEMENT 
ON  EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGE 


HON.  PHIUP  E.  RUPPE 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  9,  1976 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Finland  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  have  agreed  to 
amend  the  Educational  Exchange  Agree- 
ment of  July  2.  1952,  as  amended,  with 
regard  to  financing  certain  educational 
activities  in  the  two  coimtries. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  new  agreement 
a  permanent  blnational  trust  fund  will 
be  established,  the  annual  proceeds  of 
which  will  be  devoted  to  maintaining  in 
perpetuity  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
change programs  between  the  two  na- 
tions. The  basic  endowmoit  of  the  trust 
fund  will  come  from  the  payment  in 
full  by  the  Oovemment  of  Finland  In 
1976  of  all  Its  remaining  1919  World  War 
I  debt,  including  interest,  owed  to  the 
United  States.  The  United  States  will 
then  donate  the  almost  $3  million  in- 
volved to  the  special  fund,  the  trustees 
of  which  will  be  two  Americans  and  two 
Finns.  The  existing  U.S.  Education 
Foundation  in  Finland  will,  as  It  has  tn 
the  past,  continue  to  administer  the 
exchange  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  with  the 
scope  and  content  of  this  agreement. 
Quite  frankly,  the  Finnish-American  ex- 
change program  has  been,  in  my  view, 
one  of  the  most  extensile  and  successful 
of  the  Fulbright-HaysV  programs.  The 
program  has  contrlbutea  significantly  to 
the  warm  and  cordial  relationship  which 
exists  between  the  United  States  and 
Finland.  This  agreement  wlU  further 
solidify  the  friendly  relationship  between 
our  two  nati(^is  by   providing  future 
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opportunities  for  young  people  from  both 
the  United  States  and  Finland  to 
broaden  their  ^ucatlonal  and  cultural 
horizons. 

The  new  agreement  not  only  refl.ectB 
well  upon  the  state  of  Finnish- American 
relations,  but  also  pays  tribute  to  the 
Finnish  people.  A  proud  people,  a  nation 
with  the  highest  ideals,  the  Finnish 
people  are  to  be  congratulated  for  their 
foresight  and  willingness  to  conclude  an 
agreement  which  will  have  a  long  lasting 
effect  on  the  relations  between  our  two 
countries. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
recognizing  the  Finnish  people  and  their 
govemment  for  the  role  il.ey  have  played 
in  establishing  a  perpetual  exchange 
program. 
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'THE  HANDGUN,  THE  MOST  PATAU. 
OP  WEAPONS" 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  9.  1976 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  unre- 
lenting propaganda  of  the  gun  lobby  not- 
withstanding, the  demand  for  stricter 
gun  control  legislation  is  being  heard  in 
every  part  of  the  ooimtry.  Such  senti- 
ment is  not  confined  to  urban  areas;  it 
cuts  across  urban-rural  boundaries.  Hie 
residents  of  rural  and  suburban  Amer- 
ica are  as  disgusted  by  the  senseless  gun 
killings  that  fill  the  news  each  day  as 
are  the  residents  of  cities. 

During  the  past  year  I  visited  every 
region  in  the  country  in  connection  with 
the  public  hearings  the  Subc(Mnmittee  cm 
Crime  held  oa  firearms  legislation.  The 
need  for  stricter  gun  laws  was  voiced  in 
all  areas.  E^'e^yday  I  receive  resolutions 
on  gun  control  frcHU  concerned  groups 
throughout  the  country  and,  because  it 
is  important  for  my  colleagues  to  recog- 
nize how  pervasive  gim  control  (H>lnion 
is.  I  call  to  their  attention  one  such  res- 
olution passed  by  the  Jimior  Woman's 
Club  of  Streamwood.  HL: 

SntKAMWooD  Junior  Woman's  Club. 
Streamwood,  III.,  December  1,  1975. 

Dear  Mb.  Contzks:  The  Streamwood  Jun- 
ior Woman's  Club,  with  a  membership  of 
forty-aeven,  passed  the  following  resolution 
with  five  dissenting  votes.  We  hope  that  you 
will  give  serious  consideration  to  the  matter 
of  handgun  control. 

Wbereas,  the  handgun,  the  most  fatal  of 
weapons.  Is  the  weapon  used  In  over  fifty 
percent  of  aU  homicides;  and 

Whereas,  the  handgun,  being  available.  Is 
thft  Instrument  used  In  suicides  and  crimes 
of  passion;  and 

Wberaas.  the  handgun,  the  easUy 
able  tool  of  the  criminal.  Is  used  1: 
dred  thousand  assaults  each  year; 

Whereas,  the  increase  In  vlolei 
oonunltted  wltb  handgtins  creates  a 
problem:  therefwn 

Beaolved.  that  the  Streamwood  Junior 
Woman's  Club  advocates  and  fflipp<Hts 
strong,  enforceable  Federal  legislation  to 
control  handguns  only,  wltb  exceptions  for 
police,  military,  licensed  security  guards,  li- 
censed pistol  clubs,  registered  antique  deal- 
ers, and  registered  antique  coUectors. 
Sincerely  Tours, 

Judith  Watkins, 
Vice  President  of  LegislatUm. 
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HON.  BO  GINN 

or  c»o»ciA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R^'RESENt'ATlVB^ 

Monday.  February  9.  1976 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Conunittee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation,  I  have  received  a 
study  on  highway  user  taxes  published 
by  the  Department  of  Research  and 
Transport  Economics  of  the  American 
Trucking  Associations.  The  study  pro- 
vides detailed  information  and  charts, 
and  I  recommend  that  my  colleagues  re- 
view the  material  in  full.  The  study  is 
summarized  in  the  letter  that  accompa- 
nied the  report  to  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation William  T.  Coleman,  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 
Ambucan 
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kxrcKiMO  AssociATiom,  Imc. 
iington.  DXl..  February  3. 1979. 
Hon.  WilliahT.  Couemah.  Jr.. 
Secretary  of;  Tranapprtation.   VS.  Depart- 
ment  of   TransporUttUm,   WoMhlngton, 
D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  Sbcrktart:  In  recent  months 
you've  expressed  concern  that  heavy  trudca 
are  not  paying  their  way  on  the  nation  *!■ 
highways  and  are.  In  effect,  subeldlaed  to  tbe 
derlment  of  railroads.  We,  at  the  Amerlean 
Trucking  AssocUtlons,  believe  your  con- 
cern Is  groundless. 

ATA  has  analyzed  tax  figures  Involving  tbe 
Interstate  highway  system  for  tbe  years  1967 
through  1974.  It  finds  that  In  tbaX  time  tra^ 
(^lerators  have  paid  $7541  billion  In  federal 
and  state  highway  user  taxes  to  oover  the 
expenses  of  constructing,  maintaining  and 
administering  the  nation's  hlgbwaya,  InelQd- 
ing  the  interstate  system.  Cnxrent  tax  cat- 
lections  for  the  Federal  Highway  Trust  Fond 
show  that  truck  taxes  amount  to  more  tban 
43  percent  of  the  total,  altbou^  trucks 
maiTA  up  only  18  percent  of  total  motor  ve- 
hicles on  the  road. 

Although  the  over-all  percentage  is  not  In- 
cluded In  the  reptat  submitted  to  you  today, 
hlstcfflcally  In  the  yeuf  1967  tlircmgh  1974 
the  trucking  industry'sAccmtrlbutlon  to  the 
FMeral  Highway  Trust  Ftiad  anymnted  to 
apdkx)ximately  40  percent  with  trucks  mak- 
Ingup  17  percent  of  total  motor  vehicles  on 
the  road. 

We  realize,  of  course,  that  the  central 
question  Is  not  "How  miich  do  trucks  pay?" 
but  "Are  trucks  paying  their  fair  share?." 
And  we  understand  that  your  concern  steins 
from  a  little-pubUcized  1969  Federal  High- 
way Administration  staff  study  that  pur- 
ports to  show  that  heavy  trucks  are  not  pay- 
ing enough. 

We  reject  this  finding.  Our  staff  a  jUysls 
of  the  1969  FHWA  study,  which  we  under- 
stand was  never  submitted  to  the  Congress, 
shows  it  to  be  incomplete  and  biased  against 
heavy  truclu.  When  the  data  considered  In 
the  study  is  augmented  to  Include  state  as 
well  as  federal  taxes.  It  Is  evident  that  motor 
vehicle  operators  vaatiy  overpay  their 
responsibilities. 

Furthermore,  had  the  1969  stiidy  taken 
into  consideration  all  of  the  criteria  used  in 
a  comprehensive,  eight-year  study  published 
by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Pablle  Roads  in  1965, 
its  conclusions  would  be  entirely  different. 
The  1969  study  updated  only  the  Incremen- 
tal-cost method  of  detmnlnlng  relative  tax 
equity.  Nothing  was  done  to  update  the  other 
approach,  dlfferentlal-baiefit  analysis,  which 
was  one  of  the  two  study  methods  ordered  by 
Congress.  To  update  only  the  study  that 
showed  truck  underpayments  and  ignore 
the  one  that  showed  truck  overpayments 
cannot,  we  believe,  be  called  a  thorough  ■ 
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consideration  of  the  tax  Investigation  order- 
ed by  the  Congress  In  1956.  The  earUer  study, 
which  was  accepted  by  the  Congress  and  In- 
cluded the  results  of  both  methods  of 
determining  relative  tax  equity,  showed  that 
heavy  trucks,  particularly  large,  flve-axle 
tractor  trailer  units,  were  paying  their  fair 
share  of  highway  user  taxes.  Since  that  time, 
the  trend  has  worked  to  Incfease  the  heavy 
truck  portion  of  hlg^iway  user  taxes. 

We  hope  you  will  tike  the  time  to  read  our 
analysis  thoroughly.  Ittls  our  belief  that  If 
you  do,  you  will  agree  that  heavy  trucks, 
through  special  highway  taxes,  pay  more 
than  their  fair  share  of  highway  costs. 
Sincerely. 

Lex  R.  Sollenbaxgek. 


ANTITRUST  AND  THE  ARAB 
BOYCOTT 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

or  cAuroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  9.  1976 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
the  Justice  Department  filed  a  civil  suit 
against  the  Bechtel  Corp.,  charging  that 
firm  with  a  violation  of  the  Nation's 
antitrust  laws  because  of  its  alleged  co- 
operation with  the  Arab  boycott.  It  is 
the  first  time  the  Government  has  sought 
to  hold  a  corporation  accountable  for  al- 
leged participation  in  restrictive  trade 
practices  imposed  by  foreign  firms  and 
countries.  By  asking  the  courts  to  declare 
cooperation  with  the  Arab  boycott  il- 
legal, the  Justice  Department  has  at  last 
chosen  to  do  more  than  pay  Up  service 
to  the  laws  which  oppose  the  restraint  of 
trade. 

Oxir  society  is  one  which  treasures  ra- 
cial and  religious  freedom,  and  believes 
in  the  operation  of  a  free  market.  The 
growing  scope  tuid  influence  of  the  Arab 
boycott  clearly  threatens  these  values. 
The  Bechtel  suit  has  gone  to  the  heart 
of  this  economic  dilemma.  What  Is  at 
stake  is  more  than  the  continuation  of 
trade  with  the  Arab  nations,  which  will 
surely  increase  in  the  years  ahead,  but 
the  conditions  of  trade  Itself.  ♦• 

Lawrence  R.  Velvel  has  written  a 
searching  analysis  of  these  issues.  He  ob- 
serves that  if  and  when  American  firms 
give  in  to  and  abide  by  Arab  boycott  de- 
mands, we  will  have  sacrificed  a  signifi- 
cant sovereign  power,  "the  right  to  pre- 
scribe the  rules  under  which  Its  citizens 
conduct  American  business."  And  If  the 
Arabs  will  no  longer  trade  with  us  be- 
cause we  choose  not  to  enforce  their  dis- 
criminatory demands  against  our  own 
citizens,  "so  be  it."  he  says,  "since  the 
alternative  Is  worse  for  us."  This  is  what 
the  Arab  boycott  and  our  response  to  it 
are  all  about. 

For  the  past  year,  major  efforts  have 
been  undertaken  in  the  Congress  and  in 
the  courts  to  break  the  Arab  boycott's 
dangerous  impact  on  our  economy.  Mr. 
Velvel's  article  is  a  major  contribution 
toward  an  understanding  of  the  issues  in- 
volved, and  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  share  his  analysis  with  my 
colleagues : 
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[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Jan.  27.  18781 
Antitrust  and  th«  Arab  Boycott 

(By  Lawrence  R.  Velvel) 
The  Arab  boycott  for  years  has  been  a 
vexation  for  American  businessmen.  Con- 
gress the  a<»ttlnl8tratlon  and  the  public  in 
general.  With  the  filing  this  month  by  the 
Justice  Department  of  a  clvU  antitrust  suit 
against  Bechtel  Corp.  a  major  step  hasDeen 
taken  toward  resolving  the  problem. 

Bechtel  a  construction  firm  charged  with 
violating  U.S.  laws  by  refusing  to  subcontract 
Ito  Mideast  work  to  VS.  concerns  blacklisted 
by  the  Arabe.  has  vehemently  denied  the 
complaint  and  declared  It  wUl  contest  It 
"vigorously."  If  the  government  wins  Its 
case  companies  will  be  unable  to  cooperate 
with  the  boycott  even  though  they  believe 
such  cooperation  Is  worth  tens  of  mlUlons 
of  dollars  In  business  with  Arab  lands.  More- 
over, the  suit  could  not  only  herald  later 
government  antltr\ist  litigation  against  other 
corporations  which  allegedly  cooperated  with 
the  boycott,  but  could  be  the  precursor  of 
private  treble  damage  actions  In  which  mil- 
lions of  doUars  would  be  at  stake. 

The  boycott  on  which  antitrust  interest 
will  be  focused  Is  both  a  direct  boycott  and  a 
secondary  one.  In  Its  direct  form,  Arab  na- 
tions, companies  and  financial  instltuUons 
may  refuse  to  do  business  with  companies 
which  have  been  placed  on  a  blacklist  be- 
cause they  deal  with  Israel,  have  Jewish 
owners,  officers  or  directors,  refiised  to  fill  out 
questionnaires  on  such  matters  or  run  afoul 
of  other  criteria.  The  secondary  boycott  arises 
because,  even  though  a  firm  Is  not  Itself  on 
the  blacklist,  it  cannot  do  business  with  the 
Arabs  unless  It  refrains  from  using  the  serv- 
ices of  other  firms  which  are  on  the  blacklist. 

IMPORTANT    ANTrrRUST    ISSUZ8 

In  both  Ita  direct  and  secondary  forms,  the 
boycott  raises  Important  antitrust  Issues.  To 
begin  with.  It  Is  not  unlawful  for  a  company 
to  unilaterally  refuse  to  deal  with  another 
party.  The  refusal  Is  Illegal  only  If  the  com- 
pany acts  In  concert  with  others.  Since  an 
American  corporation  may  unilaterally  de- 
cide that  Its  profits  will  be  much  greater  If 
It  goes  along  with  the  Arab  boycott.  It  might 
be  argued  that  Its  adherence  to  the  boycott 
Is  a  purely  unilateral  and  lawful  action.  I 
would  venture,  however,  that  this  argument 
will  fall.  The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that 
an  unlawful  concert  of  action  e.xlsts  where 
there  is  a  wide  group  of  actors  who  are  caus- 
ing or  adhering  to  a  boycott,  where  an  ad- 
herent Is  aware  that  others  are  also  cooperat- 
ing, where  efforts  are  made  to  obtain  agree- 
ments to  adhere,  and  where  those  who  do 
not  cooperate  are  cut  off  from  commercial 
Intercourse.  All  of  these  factors  appear  to 
exist  In  the  Arab  boycott. 

On  Its  face,  therefore,  the  Arab  boycott 
appears  to  be  squarely  within  Supreme  Court 
fullngs  that  commercial  boycotts  are  per  se 
Illegal.  One  might  try  to  distinguish  such 
rulings  on  the  ground  that  the  Arab  boycott 
sprang  as  much  or  more  from  political  mo- 
tivations as  commercial  ones.  Politically  and 
sociologically  Inspired  boycotts.  It  would  be 
argued,  are  not  subject  to  the  antitrust 
laws:  For  example,  one  might  not  apply 
these  laws  to  a  boycott  by  civil  rights  or- 
ganizations of  stores  which  engage  In  racial 
discrimination. 

However,  American  companies  which  par- 
ticipate In  the  boycott  do  so  from  commer- 
cial motives,  not  political  ones.  Moreover, 
boycotts  which  spring  from  political  reasons, 
but  which  have  commercial  motivations  or 
effects  as  well,  are  not  likely  to  be  auto- 
matically exempted  from  antitrust.  Pre- 
sumably they  could  be  exempt  only  If  they 
are  In  accord  with  the  public  policy  of  the 
United   States.   Seeking   to   put  an   end   to 
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racial  i^scrlmlnatlon  does  accord  with 
American '•^ttbllc  poUcy.  Seeking  to  put  an 
end  to  Israel,  seeking  to  punish  those  who 
deal  with  Israel,  and  religious  discrimination 
do  not  accord  with  our  public  policy. 

Even  though  the  Arab  boycott  might 
otherwise  be  subject  to  antitrust.  It  is  some- 
times questioned  whether  the  antitrust  laws 
should  be  applicable,  since  the  United  States 
Itself  sponsors  boycotts  of  nations  of  which 
It  disapproves,  such  as  Cuba  and  Rhodesia. 
The  Cuban,  Rhodeslan  and  slmUar  boycotts, 
however,  are  official  Xmerlcan  government 
policy,  based  on  actions  of  both  the  Execu- 
tive and  Congress.  The  Arab  boycott  Is  not 
U.S.  policy  and  has  Indeed  been  pronounced 
contrary  to  It.  The  Sherman  Act  thus  re- 
mains applicable  to  the  Arab  boycott  unless 
and  until  our  policy  Is  changed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress. 

Assuming  a  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws, 
ther«  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  United  States 
has  Jurisdiction  to  apply  those  laws  to 
American  nationals  whose  acts  of  boycott 
have  effects  upon  American  foreign  or  do- 
mestic commerce.  But  It  can  also  be  said  that 
the  Arab  nations  have  jurisdiction  to  require 
cooperation  with  the  boycott  as  a  condition 
of  participating  In  Arab  commerce.  The  ques- 
ton  which  arises  Is  whether  U.S.  jia-lsdlctlon 
or  Arab  Jurisdiction  should  prevail. 

Where  two  sovereigns  each  have  Jurisdic- 
tion and  prescribe  conflicting  rules  of  law, 
a  number  of  factors  can  be  considered  In 
order  to  decide  which  nation's  Jurisdiction 
shall  be  appUed.  These  factors  Include  the 
vital  national  Interests  of  each  state,  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  conduct  takes  place  In  one 
state  or  the  other,  the  nationality  of  the 
actor,  and  the  extent  to  which  compliance 
with  a  state's  rule  can  be  achieved.  These 
factors  obviously  create  latitude  in  which  to 
argue  a  case  either  way.  But  American 
Judges  might  be  disposed  to  a  factoral  an- 
alysis which  upholds  American  Jurisdiction 
when  an  American  national,  who  Is  subject 
to  U.S.  laws,  has  harmed  other  Americans, 
or  has  harmed  the  citizens  or  governments 
of  friendly  nations. 

Moreover,  there  Is  also  a  point  which 
should  be  far  more  Important  than  a  mere 
factoral  analysis.  If  American  jurisdiction 
were  not  to  prevail  when  American  boycott- 
ers  have  wreaked  harm  on  our  domestic  or 
foreign  commerce,  then  the  U.S.  will  have 
relinquished  a  significant  sovereign  right: 
the  right  to  prescribe  the  rules  under  which 
Its  citizens  conduct  American  business. 

Our  commerce,  both  domestic  and  foreign, 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  rules  of  scores 
of  foreign  nations,  whose  laws  and  policies 
may  often  be  contradictory  to  our  own  and 
Inconsistent  among  themselves.  This  simply 
cannot  be  permitted.  If  the  Arabs  do  not 
wish  to  do  business  with  Americans  because 
the  U.8.  wUl  not  put  Itself  at  the  mercy  of 
foreign  nations,  then  so  be  It.  since  the  al- 
ternative Is  worse  for  us.  As  a  practical  mat- 
ter, however,  the  Arabs'  need  for  our  tech- 
nology and  capital  probably  will  cause  them 
to  continue  to  do  business  with  America. 

A    CLEAR    ANSWER 

The  same  overwhelming  consideration  of 
America's  sovereign  control  over  U.S.  com- 
merce also  provides  a  clear  answer  to  another 
argument  which  Is  analogous  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tional problem.  Because  it  Is  desirable  for 
Americans  to  do  business  abroad,  it  is  some- 
times asserted  that  the  Sherman  Act  should 
not  be  extended  to  anticompetitive  conduct 
by  Americans  which  Is  compelled  by  the  sov- 
ereign act  of  a  foreign  nation  as  a  condition 
of  doing  business  with  that  nation.  But  this 
doctrine  of  sovereign  foreign  compulsion 
would  place  us  at  the  mercy  of  the  rules  of 
scores  of  foreign  nations.  Moreover,  one 
might  ask  why  It  Is  American  law  which  must 
yield  rather  than  the  law  of  a  foreign  coim- 
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try:  no  less  than  the  U,S.,  the  foreign  coun- 
try, too.  Is  benefited  by  American  trade.  Fi- 
nally, the  doctrine  of  sovereign  foreign  com- 
pulsion only  applies  where  a  foreign  country 
truly  requires  anticompetitive  acts.  The  Arab 
countries,  however,  often  do  business  with 
firms  which  do  not  adhere  to  the  anticom- 
petitive boycott.  In  conclusion,  the  Arab 
boycott  raises  Important  Issues  of  antitrust 
law.  Such  issues  wUl  probably  have  to  be 
resolved  In  any  governmental  or  private  law- 
suit against  the  boycott.  When  the  litigation 
Involves  American  defendants,  and  particu- 
larly If  their  actions  have  harmed  other 
Americans,  It  Is  more  likely  than  not  that 
the  resolution  of  the  Issues  will  be  that  ad- 
herence to  the  boycott  Is  illegal. 


HON.  CHARLES 


R.tx^ 


AGE 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  9.  1976 
Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  passing  of  a  former  colleague  and 
Representative  of  Washington's  Third 
Congressional  District,  Mr.  Charles  R. 
Savage  of  Shelton,  Wash. 

Charlie  Savage  devoted  28  years  of  his 
life  to  public  service,  including  2  in  the 
Congress.  He  began  his  political  career 
as  a  State  legislator  in  1938  and  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1944.  A  fierce 
spokesman  for  the  working  man,  Charlie 
was  defeated  in  1946  because  of  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  sup- 
port for  price  controls  and  call  for  In- 
vestigation of  the  activities  of  real  estate 
speculators,  private  power  companies, 
banks,  and  owners.  He  was  also  a  strong 
supporter  of  Henry  Wallace's  progressive 
movement  and  was  among  the  first  to 
advocate  recognition  of  China.  His  most 
notable  achievement,  remarkable  for  a 
first  termer,  was  in  helping  place  nuclear 
energy  under  civilian  control. 

Returning  to  the  State  legislature  in 
1950,  Charlie  continued  his  efiforts  to 
work  for  programs  to  aid  the  working 
men  and  women  of  his  district.  Upon 
learning  that  he  had  lung  cancer,  this 
courageous  veteran  legislator  worked 
even  harder  at  his  elected  job-rup  xmtil 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Charlie  Savage's  courage  and  com- 
mitment should  be  an  inspiration  to 
everyone  in  public  ofiBce.  His  colleague  in 
the  State  House,  Representative  Paul 
Conner,  in  a  moving  eulogy  at  the  funeral 
said  the  following : 

Mr.  Conner.  1  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  Representative  Savage.  He  has  been  a 
source  of  inspiration  to  all  of  us,  not  only  In 
the  last  year,  knowing  of  his  personal  tragedy, 
but  over  the  years  In  recognizing  the  courage 
of  a  man  who  believed  In  convictions.  The 
only  personal  gain  he  ever  sought  was  that 
for  each  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington In  equal  proportion.  One  who  was  far 
ahead  of  his  time;  one  who  could  be  called  a 
true  liberal  in  the  sense  that  probably  no 
one  here,  or  at  least  those  who  have  gone 
into  public  life  In  recent  years,  could  under- 
stand; an  Individual  who  all  of  us  will  be 
richer  because  we  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  witness  his  life;  an  Individual  who  never 
asked  for  praise  but  felt  that  what  he  was 
doing  was  his  duty.  I  know  that  all  of  us  are 
glad  that  he  had  the  opportunity,  on  the  last 
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day  that  he  was  able,  to  serve  In  this  body 
and  for  the  people  of  the  State  of  Washington 
that  he  loved  so  well. 

In  the  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
know  and  benefit  from  the  life  and  public 
service  of  Charles  R.  Savage,  I  request 
unanimous  consent  to  have  placed  in  the 
Record  the  following  resolution  adopted 
by  the '  Washington  State  House  of 
R^resentatives : 

Whereas,  Charles  R.  Savage.  Representa- 
tive from  our  24th  District.  Democrat  In  the 
finest  tradition,  passed  away  on  this  morn- 
ing of  January  fourteenth,  nineteen  hundred 
and  seventy-six  A.D.;  and 

Whereas.  "Charlie",  serving  the  people  of 
Clallam.  Jefferson,  Mason  and  Thurston 
counties  In  this  his  thirteenth  term,  was  a 
Democrat  In  both  the  sense  of  his  member- 
ship In  that  great  and  Illustrious  party,  but 
more,  as  a  man  living  the  highest  standards 
set  forth  by  the  party,  standing  for  the  rights 
of  every  person  Irrespective  of  birth,  the  col- 
or of  his  skin,  the  nature  of  his  religious 
beliefs  or  philosophy,  or  his  economic  status; 
Representative  Savage,  like  his  Democratic 
party,  refused  to  dismiss  a  problem,  but 
sought  the  answer;  he  was  not  afraid  of  an 
issue  because  It  was  new  or  controversial;  he 
was  not  too  busy  to  render  his  services  to 
any  of  his  fellow  citizens  because,  like  his 
party,  there  were  no  priorities  In  his  time 
when  that  help  was  needed; 

Whereas.  Being  a  p^  of  the  great  New 
Deal  of  Franklin  D\^>osevelt.  as  a  congress- 
man from  the  3rd  Congressional  District. 
Charles  Savage  lived  his  life  in  service  to  his 
fellow  men.  especially  laboring  for  the  work- 
ing person,  the  logger,  the  small  farmers,  the 
white  collar  workers  of  his  district,  and  like 
Roosevelt  before  him.  truly  felt,  regardless  of 
the  time,  "we  have  nothing  to  fear  but  fear 
Itself"; 

Now  therefore,  we.  The  Members  of  this 
Democratic  Caucus  of  this  Forty-fourth  Leg- 
islative Session  of  the  State  of  Washington, 
with  a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss,  do  extend 
to  Mrs.  Helen  Savage,  his  widow,  and  Mr. 
Keith  Savage,  his  son.  and  Mrs.  Leona  Caster- 
man,  his  daughter,  our  deep  sympathy  In  this 
time  of  bereavement;  but  forget  not  that 
Charles  Savage  leaves  behind  for  all  of  us 
who  knew  of  him  that  example  of  principle 
and  service  that  will  ever  keep  his  name 
alive  In  the  p«rty  he  so  generously  gave  his 
talents  to,  and  In  the  community  of  which 
he  was  so  much  a  part,  that  concern  for  his 
fellow  man  that  will  ever  be  a  monument  to 
his  name. 

Be  It  resolved.  That  copies  of  this  Resolu- 
tion be  transmitted  by  the  Caucus  to  Mrs. 
Helen  Savage,  Mr.  Keith  Savage  and  to  Mrs. 
Leona  Asterman. 
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enormotis  catches,  particularly  to  Soviet  and 
Japanese  fleets  that  flsh  near  our  shores.  Last 
year  they  took  ninety  percent  of  a  seven 
billion  pound  ocean  harvest. 

It's  long  past  the  time  for  Washington  to 
halt  that  kind  of  marine  piracy. 

The  U.S.  Senate  has  finally  moved  to  ex- 
tend our  Jurisdiction  from  twelve  to  200 
miles  offshore^  as  fourteen  other  nations  have 
done.  , 

But  now  there's  a  Capitol  Hill  move  to 
delay  start  of  the  offsh<H«  law  untU  mld- 
1977.  We  can't  accept  such  delays  while  other 
nations  board  and  Impound  our  fishing  ves- 
sels far  at  sea  off  their  shores. 

The  Senate's  vote  should  stand,  for  a  July 
1976  start  of  our  new  law.  We  call  on  Cali- 
fornia's delegation,  the  largest  In  Congress, 
to  assure  the  July  date  Is  put  Into  effect. 


THE  TURNABOUT  IS  OVERDUE 


HON.  LEO  J.  RYAN 

OF   CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  9.  1976 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
KGO  radio  editorialized  on  a  matter  re- 
lating to  the  passage  of  an  act  to  extend 
the  U.S.  jurisdiction  to  200  miles.  As  a 
long  time  advocate  of  that  policy  I  want 
to  call  attention  to  the  other  Members 
of  the  excellent  comment  made  by  KGO 
radio  as  authored  by  Mr.  Mickey  LuckoCf , 
general  manager  and  ABC  vice  presi- 
dent. 

The  Tttrnabout  Is  Overdue 

Fishing  Is  a  vital  Industry  to  the  Bay  Area 
and  to  California.  This  Industry  Is  losing 


EMANCIPATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  9.  1976 

Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
a  news  item  tucked  away  in  a  back  sec- 
tion of  the  Sunday  Washington  Post — 
January  18, 1976 — describing  a  newly  id- 
vented  computer  which  reads  printed 
pages  aloud  to  bliiM  people.  The  report 
deserves  comment  for  ^^eral  reasons. 

First,  one  marvels  at  the  genius  re- 
quired to  develop  it.  According  to  its  27- 
year-old  inventor,  Raymond  Kurzweil. 
the  machine  took  5  years  to  develop  and 
required  two  major  breakthroughs:  De- 
signing a  system  that  could  recognize 
hundreds  of  different  typefaces  and 
creating  a  computer  program  ttjat  could 
determine  the  correct  pronunciation  of 
English  words — so  much  for  those  lan- 
guage "experts"  who  are  responsible  for 
the  "whole  word"  approach  to  reading 
that  has  produced  a  generation  of  func- 
tional illiterates.  The  English  language, 
they  claim,  is  not  really  phonetic  and 
thus  reading  cannot  be  taught  by  pre- 
senting a  set  of  pronunciation  rules. 

Second,  the  invention  is  a  declaration 
of  independence  and  an  emancipation 
proclamation  for  the  blind.  Braille  and 
talking  books  are  of  enormous  value,  but 
cannot  compare  to  a  new  set  of  "eyes" 
that  can  see  virtually  anything  printed 
in  the  English  language.  No  longer  will 
a  blind  person  be  dependent  on  others 
for  the  acquisition  of  most  of  his  knowl- 
edge. I 

Of  greatest  significance,  however,  is 
what  made  such  an  invention  possible, 
which  is  probably  why  its  report  was 
relegated  to  a  back  section  of  the  Post 
instead  of  being  trumpeted  across  the 
front  page.  For  this  magnificent  machine 
is  the  product  of  reason,  science,  tech- 
nology, freedom,  capitalism,  and  the 
profit  motive.  It  was  not  the  result  of  a 
Government  social  program,  based  on 
self-sacrificial,  altruistic  service  to  the 
"helpless." 

In  a  society  devoted  to  "social  aware- 
ness" and  self -sacrificial  service,  and  not 
to  independence  and  the  profit  motive, 
geniuses  like  Raymond  Kurzweil  do  not 
exist.  And  the  handicapped,  with  their 
greatest  benefactors  snuffed  out,  are  de- 
nied their  means  of  independence. 
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^il^.^^^M^  !tT^,^^  in  mind  authority  of  the  convenUon.  then  the  the  major  crime  dro^-the  first  for  a  yew 

when  evaluating  the  intentions  and  mo-  convention  itself  had  to  decide  on  the  since  1972  in  PontUu^rimarUy  to  a  d^ 

tives  of  the  attacks  on  competitive  capl-  most  expedient  measure  to  take  regard-  «iepartment  reorganization  during  theHtat 

tollsm— f ree  enterprise— and  the  call  for  ing  the  admission  of  the  Staten  Island  ^^°  y**"- 

a  return  to  a  "natural"  environment  free  depuUes.   and   the   terminaUon   of    the  Sweeping  changes  in  police  operations  were 

from  the  products  of  science  and  tech-  interdiction  on  trade  and  other  dealings  '^1:,'^^  ^*  ^"^  °'  ™°"  "**°  •^  °^"ioi» 

""SarUde  follow.  ^re^?  ofrcJST "  ""  ^°"""  ""     ^  ^fv""""""^"- -" 

co-^  •.«_■■  ^„  „  B.„.  "'I.r„°'ir„d  S-  iniU.iI,  refund  to     '^S'L^^.  ^^S^  T.  ^1^^',? 

_       CAMBan)CE,  MAas.— In  a  flat,  halting  voice,  select  delegates  for  the  convention:   Its  *'o'».  yoxiXb  counselors,  and  procedures  that 

a   computer   developed   by   a  research   firm  action,    interpreted    as   inimical    to    the  c"*  Po"ce  response  time  m  half 

here  •reads"  printed  pages  aloud  to  bUnd  colony's  efforts  to  preserve  its  liberties  ^°«*'"  '**'*  uniformed  patrol  officers  are 

'^/device,  ^named  the  KurzweU  Reading  ^^  to  the  interdiction.  The  convention  pl^.^n^r.^^ed'^c^Le'^rev'^nSonJ?^  t'^f 

Machine  after  Its  a7-year-old  Inventor.  caS  sported  its  action  to  Congress.  The  Is-  %  c^nt^a^^o  yeSfaeo'^ unlfo™^  ^«^*- 

read  almost  any  printed  type  found  In  news-  sue  over  seating  the  deputies  and  end-  spent  about  wjer^t  of  theit^on-^" 

papers,  magazines  and  Journals.  Its  promot-  Ing  the  interdiction  arose  when  Staten  ply  responding  to  calls  for  help 

era  say.  Island  selected  deputies  and  sent  them  At  the  same  time,  Pontiac  poUce  are  re 

In  Its  first  public  demonstration  last  Tues-  to  the  convention.  spondlng  to  emergencies  faster  In  1976  calls 

day,   the  machine   read   Abraham   Lincoln's  reporting  crimes  In  progress  and  other  crltl 

•Gettysburg    Address"    from    a    typewritten                      -      — ^-^— ^.^  cal  situations  resulted  In  officers  on  the  scena 

page.  It  spoke  over  a  loudspeaker  In  what  In  an  average  of  4.9  minutes 

^S^^*l>nlf  %»  ''^'*«*  Swedish  accent.  MAJOR  CRIME  PALLS  1.6  PERCENT  ^°  ^^'^-  "  *«>*  »»»  "^"^^^  ot  18  minutes  to 

Raymond  KurzweU,  president  of  Kurzwell                       tn  PoisrrrAr^TurTr^^^  respond  to  the  same  caUs  «•«»  w 

Computer  Products,  Inc..  said  the  device  wUl                       ^"  r^wiiAC.  MICM.  Altogether.  Pontlac  established  nine  new 

be  available  to  libraries  and  institutions  In                                        programs  focusing  on  crime  prevention  with 

about  18  months.  It  will  cost  about  »25.000.  unu    WIIIIAUC     DDr\/\uriri  n  the  federal  assistance                          "on  wiin 

Within  four  or  five  years,  he  said,  it  will  nUH.    WILLIAIH  0.   DKUUMrlLLU  Downtown   crime  dropoed   nearlv   <in   «« 

be  on  sale  for  bUnd  people  to  have  in  their                                   or  Michigan  cent  In  197S.  officials  reported   Thev  temUi 

Se^tw'.^n'SboS^SniJSo.''''"   ""°^*^   ^  ^^  ^HE  HOUSE  OP  REPR^ENTATIVES  J^^XILS^  —  '^ory"  In  ^"'^^^^ 

James  Oashel.   chief   of   the   Washington                  Monday.  February  9,  1976  The  area  surrounded  by  Wide  Tr»ck  rvn— 

bS.  °i^L,S.nS.  ^JX  V^r  "-  BROO^'IEI.D  Mr.  Speaker,  I«t  X,Z  "^r^Z  'S.^  i',,"?^  '" 

well's  laboratory.  year  I  informed  my  coUeagues  of  the  In-  The  crune  ren^t  w«  !^i!   ^  l^®"    c^ 

"I   think  we   are   going   to  have   a   truly  credible  story  of  the  successful  crime-  and  national  flares  wmn^be1^fhi^J!!J 

effective  reading  machine  for  the  blind.'-  he  fighting  program  In  Pontiac.  Mich.  Aa  until  later  this  year                          puonsned 

said.  "It  isn't  going  to  solve  all  of  the  prob-  you  may  recaU.  thanks  to  an  ambitious  However,   as  of  Oct.   l.   statewide   crim. 

S^haJ  Se  bimd  ^  l^mn^J^tfith"  ™!^'^  ^'"^"^  "^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  Law  Enforce-  7"  "P  » l  Per  cent,  and  "nation^  crlm"^ 

Muaiitv^                            ^              ^"  '"e"'  Assistance   Administration   fund-  ^^^Pf  *=*J?^- 

xh.  rn«,.>,. f™>  ^^»       w-      w     *  1^.  Pontiac  was  able  to  shed  its  image  „.r  !.  °"*=,'*^  Poi°t  to  a  significant  two- 

..riij'r.'°;jStixrLpr-.r»!  as.hi.h.cr.^ec<«nmu„it,,ni9j4^  **  ^.^oT? p»«^7'..t:sr^r*ar 

presslonless  voice  Is  generally  IntelUglble,  but  ^^^    ^^^^    crime    figures  for    Pontlac  tion  effort.                      ««'«»ve  cnme-preven- 

It  gives  some  words  bizarre  pronuncUtions  ^^v®  recently  been  released,  and  I  am  some   of   the   changes   since   1973    wh«n 

because  of  the  peculiarities  of  English  Ian-  pleased  to  report  the  downward  trend  is  Pontiac  had  the  fourth  highest  crime  nte 

guage  rules.  continuing.    While    State    and    national  ^'^  the  nation  for  cities  under  looooo- 

To  operate  it.  the  blind  person  places  an  crime  rose  an   estimated   10  percent  in  Murders  have  dropped  61   per  cent    to  a 

open  book  or  other  printed  page  on  a  glass-  1975.   major  crime  in  PonUac  actually  ^^^  ^^''^  °^  ^^- 

s^^SS  t^rSr^lrne^yTlnrrerinru  ^SS^is 'tJel^f  Jh  T^  rf' JT'  ''^"^^  '^^  '"^  "'  "^^  ""*  "^  "  "^ 

aloud  at  about  200  words  a  minute.  S!!!fi!5  "^   ""!   '**L^  ^^^  ^°*^'  ^"^^  Robberies  have  decreased  21 JI  per  cent  to 

With  a  keyboard  lettered  in  BraUle  dots.  ^^^^^  an  astounding  14  percent.  633,  although  they  Increased  slightly  d^lM 

the  blind  can  slow  the  machine   down   or  *"■-  Speaker,  8Ct  a  time  when  all  of  US  1976.                                                «»      *         "hi 

make  it  stop  and  speu  out  difficult  words.  are  concerned  over  the  effectiveness  of  Assaults  are  down  23  per  cent,  to  a  1976 

Kurzwell  said  the  machine  took  five  years  Federal  spending  programs,  it  is  encour-  *****'  °'  ®^*- 

to    develop    and    required    two    key    break-  aging  to  see  the  positive  result  of  this  ^  Property  crimes  have  either  inctvased  or 

throughs.  First,  he  and  his  associates  had  to  program  funded  in  part  by  the  Federal  ?»'**  ^^'^^  '^'^^«  '^«  ""^e  Pe^od-  Oener- 

design   a   system   that   could   recognize   the  Government     Mavor    WallL-^  HnlUmri  ^^-  ""***  categories  were  much  higher  dur- 

hundreds  of  different  typefaces  used  in  books.  ^„Sf^il      ^^  5  cT^^T^®    ?  if  „    '  »«K  1974  than   1975.  however- 

magazines  and  typewriters.  Then  they  had  S.Y  ,  „tm^^''  ™^^  Smiley,  and  PoUce  Burglaries  went  down  3J>  per  cent  In  1976 

to  make  a  computer  program  that  could  de-  *-niei  William  Hanger,  along  with  count-  for   a   two-year   total    increase   of    14  i    ner 

termine  the  correct  pronunciation  of  Eng-  less  Others,  deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit  cent.                                                           *^ 

llsh  words.  making  such  effective  use  of  these  LEAA  Larcenies  went  up  3.6  per  cent  in  1976 

The    National    Federation    of    the    BUnd  funds.  subsUntlally   less   than   the   22.8   per   cent 

worked  with  KurzweU  in  the  development  At  this  point  I  would  like  to  include  ^*'^*  Increase. 

V  Pontiac  Rtvtrses  TaDro— Majob  Cnua  OveraU,  major  crimes  went  up  10  6  ner  cent 

Falls  1.6  Pbicint  in  1975  In  1974  over  1973,  only  about  one-half  the 

TWO     HUNDRED     YEARS     AGO  (By  LarrVOood)  Increase  seen  aroimd  the  sUte  and  nation 

TODAY  Pontiac.— Major  crimes  in  the  city  went  ^'" 

down  1.8  per  cent  during  1976,  a  stunning  Category                    i»78            l»74      Change 

UAM    rUADirc    p    iin/</«iaTo  contrast  to  estimated  10  per  cent  state  and         Murder    is               28        -36.7 

nun.  CnAKLCO   t.   WIIsIjINS  national   increases,  city  officUla  announced        Bape    - _        48               86         —43  6 

or  cALiroRNiA  **^*y         ...    -                                                           Robbery S83              523               119 

T»  ..rr,^  „^„„„  „  »e««'-«nd  City  figures  show  an  even  Kreater        Assault   914          1   105         _io  « 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  dro,^-«bout  14  p^  cent^ln  violent  ^^,  Burglary  ....I  S.  288          3,*  388           -1 9 

Monday,  February  9,  1976  including  murder,  rape,  robbery  and  aggra-        Larceny 4,178          4,038             3  6 

Mr  WTn/-rMc  »#     o       .        «««  'fted  assault.  Property  crimes,  such  as  bur-        Autotheft 893              614            129 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  200  years  gl*ry.  larceny  and  auto  theft,  went  up  ll  per                                          

ago,  on  February  8,  1776,  In  response  to  cent  from  1974  levels.  Pontiac  Pouci  Orr  Hica  KfAaxs  m  Poll 

a  request  for  its  views  from  the  Provln-  P»«   cltys   crime   picture    is   pieced   to-  Pontiac— Nearly  two-thirds  of  th«  resi- 

c  al  Convention  of  New  York,  the  Con-  f*f  *■•  ^""^   "»«»  f"^^   crime   categories,  dents   interviewed   during  a  reoentboltee- 

tinental   Congress  advised   that  if  the  ^'^^,'^*  "P  *  "^^  ^*'"  "^  ^y  the  image  survey  think  the  PontU^PollS^  S- 

majority    of    the    Inhabitants    of    the  ^'"i^*"  °' tavestlgauon  for  statlstl-  partment  is  doing  either  a  v^  ^  or  . 

county  Of  Staten  Island   accepted   the  pSi^  chief  WUUam  K.  Hanger  credits!  ^nSllly  high  mark,  were  g.v«.  to  the 
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police  by  412  re^ondents  to  the  surrey,  done 
by  city  personnel  over  the  past  several 
months.  The  results  were  released  today  by 
city  officials. 

The  study  was  ctKnmlssloned  by  the  Com- 
prehensive Crime  Prevention  Committee,  a 
civic  panel  that  advises  city  ofllclals  on 
crime-related  programs. 

Purpose  of  the  survey,  according  to  oom- 
mlttee  chairman  Donald  Penson,  was  to 
find  out  where  Improvements  are  needed  in 
the  police  department's  public  image.  The 
committee  has  not  yet  completed  Its  analysis 
of  the  results,  said  Penson. 

On  virtually  every  question  asked,  most 
participants  rated  the  police  either  "good" 
or  "fair."  with  only  a  few  terming  their 
performance  "poor." 

The  police  fared  worst  on  a  question  about 
whether  they  treat  all  people  eqiially.  with 
27  per  cent  saying  "no,"  compared  to  40  per 
cent  saying  "yes." 

However.  65  per  cent  of  those  polled  said 
that  treatment  is  either  "getting  better"  or 
has  "not  changed."  Only  6.6  per  cent  said 
they  thought  it  Is  "getting  worse." 

In  every  case,  "good"  and  "fair"  responses 
each  outpoUed  "poor"  ratings  of  the  police 
department. 

On  overall  performance,  about  90  per  cent 
of  those  poUed  rated  the  police  either  "good" 
or  "fair." 

In  a  separate  question  asking  residents  to 
compare  various  city  services,  about  66  per 
cent  listed  the  police  as  either  "good"  or 
"very  good." 

The  city's  ttiree  poUsteri^  visited  463 
households,  with  412  agreeing  to  participate. 
The  412  included  160  men  and  262  women. 
About  62  per  cent  surveyed  were  white  and 
38  per  cent  minorities,  roughly  paraUellng 
Pontlac's  racial  makeup. 

A  breakdown  of  the  results  racially  shows 
Pontlac  police  getting  somewhat  lower  rat- 
ings from  minorities.  For  example,  on  the 
question  about  overall  performance,  70  per 
cent  of  the  whites  poUed  rated  It  "good," 
while  only  34.2  per  cent  of  the  minorities 
did  so. 

The  gap  Is  not  as  striking  on  most  other 
questions,  with  one  exception. 

When  asked  whether  equal  treatment  Is 
given  to  all  people  by  police,  42  per  cent  of 
the  minorities  polled  said  no,  ak  opposed  to 
21  per  cent  saying  yes. 

However,  when  asked  if  that  is  changing. 
55  per  cent  of  the  minorities  said  it  Is  "get- 
ting better"  while  only  6  per  cent  said  it  is 
"getting  worse." 

Many  questions  saw  20  per  cent  or  more  of 
those  polled  answering  "dont  know"  or 
"no  answer."  On  some  questions,  such  as 
whether  a  proper  racial  mix  In  the  police 
department  exists,  50  per  cent  or  more  re- 
sponded "don't  know." 

The  SiGNDTCAircE  or  Pontiac  Cancx  8iobt 

The  news  is  astounding. 

It  is  what  reporters  and  editors  call  a 
"man-bites-dog"  story. 

It  I\ired  reporters  and  camera  crews  from 
all  three  network-affiliated  Detroit  area  tele- 
Vislon  stations  and  from  Windsor^ /CKLW 
radio  station  to  a  special  pien  ooiuerenoe 
Wednesday  at  Pontlac  Stadium. 

It  made  page  one  in  The  Oakland  Press. 

Major  crime  is  on  the  decline  in  Pontlae. 

Year  after  year  and  In  city  after  city  head- 
line writers  pen  the  mournful  words,  "Crime 
Increases." 

But  not  this  year.  Not  in  Pontlac,  Michigan. 

And  that  is  not  a  fluke.  It  is  not  part  of 
any  statewide  or  nationwide  trend.  Crtme  Is 
up  10  per  cent  vlrtxially  everywhere  but  Pm- 
tlac. 

Pontlac's  decline  bucks  that  trend. 

Crime  is  down  in  Pontiac  because  the  city 
aggressively  grabbed  federal  crime-flghUng 
dollars,  millions  of  them,  to  revamp  and  en- 
large its  police  department. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

One  major  operating  change,  for  exaiiq>le. 
puts  policemen  at  the  scene  of  reported 
crlmes-ln-progress  4.9  minutes  after  tbeyYe 
called. 

Just  two  years  ago  the  average  response 
time  was  16  minutes. 

And  all  this  Is  not  Just  a  bunch  of  sta- 
tistics compiled  by  the  police  department. 

It  Is  real.  The  city's  residents  knew  it  was 
him>pening.  that  the  department  was  improv- 
ing, long  before  the  crime  figures  added  up. 

A  survey  asked  a  CMn«section  of  Pontlac 
residents  last  summeD  what  they  tho\ight  of 
the  police  department.  Most  of  them  said 
they  thought  it  was  good  and  getting  better. 

Their  own  experiences  and  the  ex{>erlences 
of  their  friends  and  neighbors  told  them 
that,  not  some  newspaper  story  full  of  num- 
bers. 

Pontlac  is  becoming  a  safer  place  to  Uve 
and  work.  Pontlac  is  not  wholly  safe,  of 
course.  No  city  Is  or  ever  will  be.  Complete 
safety  will  never  be  found  even  in  farm 
country. 

But  in  Pontlac  the  situation  Is  getting 
better,  not  worse. 

That  is  unbeUevably  good  news. 

It  means  that  the  All  American  City,  the 
home  of  Pontiac  Stadium  and  ttie  Detroit 
Lions,  is  fighting  crime  and  winning. 

It  means  people  who  live  outside  Pontiac 
will  begin  to  look  at  It  in  a  different  light. 
They  will  recognize  that  "those  folks  have 
something  going  there." 

It  means  that  people  will  not  be  able  to 
badmouth  the  city  without  telling  a  few 
lies. 

But  most  Important  of  all.  it  means  that 
there  Is  hope  for  other  cities,  that  crime  does 
not  Inevitably  have  to  Increase  every  year, 
that  It  Is  possible  to  reverse  the  trend. 

The  news  Is  good,  not  Just  for  Pontlac,  but 
for  the  nation — Neil  Mumso. 


RESOLUTION  IN  SUPPORT  OP  THE 
STATE  OP  ISRAEL 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or  PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  9,  1976 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vote 
In  the  UJ^.  General  Assembly  equating 
Zionism  with  racism  continues  to  outrage 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  This  an- 
ger cuts  across  all  segments  of  our  society 
and  at  this  time  I  enter  Into  tiie  Record 
a  resolution  passed  unanimously  at  a 
special  business  meeting  of  the  congre- 
gation of  the  Burholme  Baptist  Church 
which  Is  located  in  my  district  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  resolution  was^^ent  to  me 
by  the  church's  pastor.  Rev.  Donald  H. 
MacKenzie. 

The  resolution  follows : 

Resolution  in  Support  or  the  State  oi^ 
Israel 

Issued  by  the  congregation  of  Burholme 
Baptist  Church. 

Whereas:  We  believe  the  Bible,  Including 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Is  the  inspired 
Word  of  God,  and 

Whereas:  In  the  Bible  Ood  vigorously  pro- 
claims His  love  for  the  nation  of  Israel  and 
the  Jewish  people^  and 

Whereas:  Through  the  nation  of  Israel 
came  the  promised  Messiah  and,  according  to 
Scripture,  the  Messiah  will  return  to  Jeru- 
salem to  reign  as  King,  and 

Whereas:  God  has  made  a  promise  of  love 
to  Israel  to  Insure  her  existence  today,  to- 
morrow and  forever,  and 

Whereas :  Ood  has  made  a  promise  to  Abra- 
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ham.  effective  throughout  history  and  to  this 
present  day,  that  any  nation  cursing  Israel 
shall  be  cursed  and  any  nation  blessing  Israel 
shall  be  blessed  (Oenesls  12:  3).  and 

Therefore:  Be  It  resolved  that  we  protest 
the  recent  action  of  the  United  Nations 
which  equated  Zionism  with  racism  as  being 
contrary  to  the  Word  of  God  and,  as  through- 
out history,  self -condemning  to  any  body  or 
individual  nation  voting  against  Israel's  right 
to  exist. 


ENERGY  '76— PART  I:  AVOIDING  AN 
ENERGY  BUREAUCRACY 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

or  femnstlvania 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  9,  1976 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  recently  about  "Ug 
Government."  We  have  heard  about  Its 
delays,  its  overregulation,  and  its  Inabil- 
ity to  respond  quickly  to  the  problems 
we  face.  Actually  what  I  believe  people 
are  saying  Is,  "Let's  make  Crovemment 
more.jefficient.  let's  make  Government 
more  ^sffective." 

A  special  seminar  I  conducted  recently 
in  Johnstown,  Pa.,  hl^ilighted  the  fact 
that  one  area  where  uncontrolled  bu- 
reaucratic growth,  and  its  seemingly  in- 
herent evils,  must  be  avoided  is  energy. 

The  seminar  brought  together  a  cross 
section  of  people  who  deal  regularly  with 
energy  problems.  Almost  uniformly  their 
comments  struck  at  scKne  part  of  the  en- 
ergy picture  where  delay,  overregulation. 
and  other  symptoms  of  inefficiency  are 
hindering  the  ^vemment's  oiergy 
response.  / 

I  would  like  to  snare  with  the  Members 
the  comments  of  the  participants  as  they 
illustrate  this  problem. 

Dr.  Gibson  Jaworek.  Ph.  D.  and  inde- 
pendent energy  consultant,  urged  the  10- 
State  .^ipalachian  region  to  presoit  a 
unified  energy  approach,  and  stres^  the 
dlfficul<7  often  faced,  first,  in  bi*fnglng 
the  various  governments  together,  and 
second,  having  Washington  work  with 
them  to  develop  a  regional  {^>proach. 

Dr.  Jaworek  also  criticized  the  inabil- 
ity of  government  to  remain  flesdble  and 
stimulate  new.  untested  energy  research. 
He  pointed  to  the  presence  of  Devonian 
shale  which  underlies  much  of  tiie  Ap- 
palachian region.  The  shkle  is  estimated 
to  contain  as  mu(3i  as  250  trillion  cubic 
feet  of  natural  gas.  and  with  proper  re- 
search, new  fracturing  techniques,  and 
other  develoi»nents.  this  shale  could  pro- 
duce substantial  quantities  of  natural 
gas.  Yet.  Dr.  Jawor^  argued  there  had 
been  little  sum>ort  for  testing  and  re- 
searching the  development  within  the 
Washington  «iergy  bureaucracy. 

I  would  add  that  we  cannot  institute  a 
rigid  energy  plan  that  leaves  no  room 
for  new  Ideas  or  exploration.  Our  total 
energy  need  is  so  great  that  we  must  re- 
main flexible  to  stimulate  tests  of  virtu- 
ally all  realistic  proposals.  ) 

Mr.  Dennis  Seipp,  coal  coOTdinator 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Energy  Council, 
echoed  the  ttioughts  of  many  of  the  par- 
ticipants when  he  called  for  grreater  co- 
operation and  coordination  between  the 
Washington  energy  bureaucracy  and  the 
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various  State  and  regional  councils 
throughout  the  United  States.  Among 
these  men  who  work  regularly  with  the 
energy  question,  there  is  a  feeling  of  iso- 
lation from  Washington  energy  de- 
cisionmaking. 

Mr.  Terry  Shaffer,  recording  secre- 
tary of  local  15156,  United  Steelworkers. 
noted  that  Russia,  Prance,  and  Great 
Britain  are  using  nuclear  plants  to  pro- 
duce electricity— France  and  Great 
Britain  are  using  America's  technology. 
He  felt  Congress  could  reduce  the  time  it 
takes  to  license  and  construct  nuclear 
plants,  provide  tax  credits  for  industry, 
and  make  it  easier  for  utilities  to  obtain 
money  for  powerplant  construction. 

In  order  for  industry  to  expand  and 
stay  healthy,  Mr.  Thomas  Crowley,  gen- 
eral manager,  Bethlehem  Steel  plant, 
Johnstown  Works,  highlighted  the  need 
for  Goverment  cooperation  in  providing 
incentives  to  conserve  energy  through- 
out all  parts  of  the  Nation,  and  cooper- 
ation in  transportation  to  creat^  a 
healthy,  viable  rail  system.  Mr.  James 
Garvey,  president.  Bituminous  Coal  Re- 
search, criticized  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  for  not  responding  quickly 
to  issues  placed  before  it.  and  not  recog- 
nizing the  daily  needs  of  industries  and 
consumers,  particularly  in  the  area  of 
natural  gas. 

Negative  regulations  were  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Fred  Pullen,  Bethlehem  Steel, 
Johnstown  Works;  Mr.  Emmet  Lang, 
president,  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Producers  Association;  and  Mr.  Anthony 
Palamore.  assistant  planner,  Indiana 
County,  Pa.,  as  being  detrimental  to  in- 
dustrial growth. 

Mr.  Pullen  felt  there  was  often  a  lack 
of  coordination  between  energy  and  en- 
vironmental agencies.  The  example  he 
used  was  that  the  steel  industry  may  be 
required  to  rely  more  on  electrical  power 
w'hich  makes  greater  use  of  coal  to  con- 
serve energy  supplies  in  short  supply. 
This  may  also  reduce  environmental 
prc'blems  at  the  steel  plant,  but  may  in- 
crease the  ]3ollution  from  the  additional 
coal  burning.  He  called  for  greater  co- 
ordination between  pollution  control  and 
energy  goals. 

Mr.  Lang  was  very  concerned  about  the 
reasons  for  the  decline  in  coal  production 
in  tons  per  man-day.  In  1968,  the  coal 
production  was  16  to  18  tons  per  8-hour 
man-day.  Today,  Mr.  Lang  stated  that 
some  mines  in  the  12th  Congressional 
District  produce  less  than  2  or  3  tons  per 
8-hour  man-day.  One  reason  Mr.  Lang 
cited  for  this  decline  in  production  was 
the  1969  Health  and  Safety  Act.  Mr.  Lang 
agrees  that  this  legislation  was  needed, 
but  feels  that  the  proliferation  of  rules 
and  regulations  by  bureaucrats  that  were 
spav;ned  by  this  act  are  stifling  the  in- 
dustry. 

As  a  counterproductive  regulation,  Mr. 
Lang  pointed  to  his  belief  that  canopies 
on  underground  equipment  are  a  greater 
safety  hazard  than  having  no  canopies — 
canopies  restrict  the  miners'  vision.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  the  kind  of  rule  that  Gov- 
ernment must  investigate  to  make  cer- 
tain it  has  a  positive  effect  in  the  safety 
situation  and  has  not  blurred  its  goal. 

The  idea  of  a  joint  Industry-labor 
board  being  appointed  to  have  the  final 
approval  of  any  regulajdon  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  Lang.  Mr.  Eclward  Monbom  of 
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the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
agreed  the  board  should  be  considered 
as  a  positive  force  for  mine  safety.  Bir. 
Palamore  objected  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  area  of  re- 
source recovery,  saying  the  program's 
regulations  only  encompassed  large  areas, 
and  that  the  middle  and  small  sized  fa- 
cilities are  being  forgotten. 

Congress  si>ent  last  year  researching, 
developing,  and  passing  a  long-range, 
broad-outlook  energy  plan.  This  year 
might  be  well  spent  in  looking  more 
closely  at  individual  problems  and  stim- 
ulating the  kind  of  Government  coop- 
eration that  will  prevent  the  Govern- 
ment's energy  approach  from  becoming 
another  hydra-headed  monster  asso- 
ciated with  "big  government." 


DAIRY  FARMER  OPPOSES  THE 
MILK   BILL 


HON.  PAUL  FirJDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  h6uSE  op  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  9.  1976 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  discuss  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  121,  the  milk  bill  with 
some  of  my  constituents.  I  am  attaching 
a  copy  of  a  letter  from  a  dairyman  who 
recognizes  that  raising  milk  prices  can 
hurt  the  farmer.  At  a  time  when  input 
costs  are  declining,  even  dairy  fanners 
realize  that  it  would  not  be  in  their  in- 
terest to  mandate  higher  prices. 

For  all  the  cry  in  Washington  of  the 
need  to  protect  the  fanner  with  higher 
milk  prices,  the  following  letter  is  the 
only  letter  from  a  constituent  that  I  re- 
ceived on  the  subject.  I  wonder  if  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  121  was  not  created  in 
Washington  for  political  reasons  and  the 
benefit  of  the  milk  lobby.  For  all  the 
noise  in  Washington,  the  grass  root  dairy 
farmer  in  my  district  was  extremely 
quiet. 

Kane.  Iu,.,  February  2, 1976. 
Congressman  Paul  Findlet, 
Rayburn  Building.-^^ 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressmah:  I  woiAd  like  to  thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  you 
by  phone  last  January  21  from  Carrollton.  I 
told  Kenny  Harms  that  I  felt  It  was  a  worth- 
while venture  and  I  hope  the  Orcene  County 
Farm  Bureau  will  have  this  same  type  of 
phone  seminar  again. 

I  spoke  with  you  that  evening  concern- 
ing the  bUl  to  raise  price  supports  for  milk. 
I  heard  last  evening  on  the  radio  that  Pres- 
ident Ford  vetoed  that  bill  and  It  is  now 
on  Its  way  back  to  Congress.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  neither  the  House  nor  the  Senate  will 
override  that  veto. 

Like  I  told  you  over  the  phone,  I  am 
probably  a  minority  of  the  dairymen  who 
feel  this  way.  I  think  though,  that  It  is 
time  for  the  American  farmer  to  realize  that 
higher  prices  for  his  products  is  not  always 
the  best  answer.  If  farmers  keep  insisting 
on  these  higher  prices,  he  is  going  to  price 
himself  out  of  the  market.  It  is  much  like 
the  automobile  Industry  found  when  they 
kept  raising  their  prices,  the  consumer  quit 
buying.  Now  I  will  admit  that  fanning  Is 
different  to  a  certain  degree:  people  have 
to  eat.  The  American  dairyman  Is  kidding 
himself,  though,  if  be  thinks  the  consumer 
wUl  continue  to  use  dairy  productsts  at  high 
prices  when  that  consumer  can  buy  an 
"equivalent"  product  much  cheaper.  I  put 
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equivalent  In  quotes  because  as  far  as  I'm 
concerned,  no  non-dairy  product  wUl  ever 
match  the  taste  of  a  dairy  product. 

Another  area  I  feel  strongly  about  Is  gov- 
ernment Intervention  Into  pricing.  I  real- 
ize that  sometimes  there  is  no  way  aroimd 
it,  but  It  seems  that  the  government  gets 
too  Involved.  Why  can't  they,  the  govern- 
ment, let  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
set  the  price? 

Thank  you  for  your  time,  today,  and  also 
with  the  phone  seminar.  Again  I  woxild  like 
to   say   that   I   hope   President   Ford's  veto 
Is  not  overridden. 
Sincerely, 

PlTEX  X  Werxlt. 


MONTHLY  LIST  OF  GAG  REPORTS 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  9,  1976 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
monthly  list  of  GAG  reports  includes 
summaries  of  reports  which  were  pre- 
pared by  the  staff  of  the  General  Ac- 
coxmting  OflBce.  The  January  1976  list 
includes : 

Monthly  List 

An  Analysis  of  the  Subcommittee's  Public 
Opinion  Survey  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, US.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
OPA-76-10. 

Information  on  the  New  Community  of 
Soul  City.  North  Carolina.  RED-76-52. 

Differences  in  Cost  of  Purchasing  Houses 
in  Seven  States  Through  the  Departments  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  Agri- 
culture. B-1 14860.  B-1 14873. 

Assessment  of  Reading  Activities  Funded 
under  the  Federal  Program  of  Aid  for  Edu- 
cationally Deprived  Children.  MWD-78-54. 

Worker  Protection  Must  be  Insured  When 
Employers  Request  Permission  to  Deviate 
from  Safety  and  Health  Standards.  MWD- 
76-19. 

Grievance  Arbitration  Awards  Made  Under 
the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Program.  FPCD- 
76-14. 

Use,  Administration,  and  Enforcerqgnt  of 
Davis-Bacon  Act  and  Service  Contract  Act 
Labor  Standards  Provisions  by  Selected  Fed- 
eral Agencies  in  Colorado  for  Carpetlaying 
Services.  MWI>-76-44. 

I}epartment  of  the  Interior  Improves  its 
Financial  Disclosure  System  for  Employees. 
FPCD-75-167. 

Better  Followup  System  Needed  to  Deal 
with  Recommendations  by  Study  Commis- 
sions In  the  Federal  Oovernment.  RED-76-33. 

Classification  on  Federal  White-CoUar  Jobs 
Should  Be  Better  Controlled.  FPCD-75-173. 

Information  on  Consolidation  of  Bank 
Regulatory  Agencies.  OOD-76-42. 

Evaluation  and  Analysis  to  Support  De- 
cisionmaking. OPA-76-9. 

Executive  Branch  Actions  on  Recommenda 
tlons   of    the    Commission    on    Oovernment 
Procedures.  PSAD-76-39. 

Federal  Assistance  for  Presidential  Transi- 
tions: Recommendations  for  Changes  in 
Legislation.  OOD-76-29. 

Substantial  Improvements  Needed  in  the 
Oovernment  Printing  Office's  Services  to  Fed- 
eral Departments  and  Agencies.  LCD-75-437. 

Audit  of  the  United  States  Capitol  His- 
torical Society  for  the  Tear  Ended  Janu- 
ary 31,   1975.  OaD-76-31. 

Procedures  and  Assumptions  Used  In  Mak- 
ing Present-Value  Cost  Comparisons  for  Al- 
ternative Methods  of  Acquiring  Federal 
Buildings.  LCD-75-345. 

Federal  Materials  Research  and  Develop- 
ment:   Modernizing  Institutions  and  Man- 
agement. 08P-76-9. 
More  Improvement  Needed  In  Equipment 
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Management  Practices  In  Oovernment  Lab- 
oratories. P8AD-76-37. 

Federal  Support  for  Restaurant  Sanita- 
tion Found  Largely  Ineffective.  MWD-76-42. 

How  States  Plan  for  and  Use  Federal  For- 
mula Grant  Funds  to  Provide  Health  Serv- 
ices. MWI>-75-35. 

Social  Security  Administration  Needs  to 
Better  Manage  the  Travel  of  Its  Administra- 
tive Law  Judges.  MWD-76-18. 

An  Assessment  of  Selected  VS.  Embassy- 
Consular  Efforts  to  Assist  and  Protect  Amer- 
icans Overseas  During  Crises  and  Emergen- 
cies. ID-76-4. 

Concept.  Cost,  and  Management  of  Ad- 
ministrative Support  Services  Provided  by 
Department  of  State  to  Other  Federal  Agen- 
cies Overseas.  ID-76-7. 

How  to  Improve  Management  of  UJ3.- 
Flnanced  Programs  to  Develop  Free  Labor 
Movements  In  Less  Developed  Countries.  II>- 
76-35. 

Corrections  of  Defects  and  Modifications — 
C-5A  Aircraft.  PSAD-7e-69. 

Should  the  Oama  Goat  Be  Improved  or 
Replaced?  PSAD-76-48. 

Overseas  Military  Banking:  How  It  Is  Fi- 
nanced and  Managed.  ID-76-29. 

Operations  Auditing  by  the  Defense  Con- 
tract Audit  Agency — Accomplishments,  Prob- 
lems, and  Actions  to  Improve.  PSAD-76-64. 

Navy  Aircraft  Overhaul  Depots  Could  Be 
More  Productive.  LCD-75-432. 

Causes  of  Excessive  Profits  on  Defense 
and  Space  Contracts.  PSAD-76-66. 

Planned  Realinement  of  the  Air  Force 
Communications  Service.  LCD-76-314. 

Acquisition  of  Land  for  Family  Housing 
In  Mayport,  Florida.  LCD-75-342. 

Federal  Pesticide  Registration  Program:  Is 
It  Protecting  the  Public  and  the  Environ- 
ment  Adequately    from   Pesticide   Hazards? 

RED  76 42  ^ 

Improvements  Still  Needed  In  Coal  Mine 
Dust-Sampling  Program  and  Penalty  Assess- 
ments and  Collections.  RED-76-56. 

Answers  to  Questions  on  Government- 
Supported  Medium  Energy  Particle  Accelera- 
tors. PSAD-75-77. 

Examination  of  Financial  Statements  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  for  Fiscal 
Year  1975.  FOD-76-6. 

The  Integrated  Grant  Administration 
Program— An  Experiment  In  Joint  Funding. 
GGD-75-90. 

Costs  to  Operate  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration Hearing  Aid  Program.  MWl>-76-52. 

Additionally,  letter  reports  are  sum- 
marized including ; 

GAO  comments  on  the  President's  seventh 
special  message  for  fiscal  year  1976  budget 
rescissions  and  deferrals.  ACG-76-11. 

Status  of  Impounded  budget  authority. 
ACG-76-12.  ^    , 

The  Navy's  practices  of  discharging  fuel 
at  sea.  LCD-76-420. 

Comparison  of  revenues,  expenses,  and  op- 
erations of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  with  those 
of  10  major  foreign  postal  services.  GGD-76- 

35.  • 

PubUc  affairs  activities  of  the  Departments 
•  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  and  Ag- 
riculture. LCD-75-452. 

Postal  Service  operations  In  Delaware.  B- 
114874.  ,^ 

Quality  of  mail  service  In  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana.  B-1 14874. 

Contract  for  repairs  to  the  celling  of  the 
National  War  College  at  Fort  Lesley  J.  Mc- 
Nair  in  Washington,  D.C.  LCD-76-319. 

Comparative  costs  for  equivalent  services 
of  home  health  care  and  Institutionalization 
in  nursing  homes  or  hospitals.  MWD-76-30. 

Small  Business  Administration's  award  of 
a  section  8(a)  contract  to  Western  Tech- 
nical Associates.  GGD-76-78. 

Personnel  and  workload  changes  resulting 
from  reorganization  of  the  Dlstrtct  of  Co- 
lumbia courts.  B-175428. 

Hughes  Tool  Company  and  Bell  Helicopter 
Company   contractual    restrictions    against 
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Government  sale  or  donation  of  used  helicop- 
ters to  State  or  local  governments.  B-173873. 
The  Air  Force  needs  to  recover  from  for- 
eign governments  millions  of  dollars  for  costs 
Incurred  In  training  foreign  students. 
FaM8I>-76-21. 

Many  Department  of  Defense  messages 
transmitted  over  the  AUTODIN  Communi- 
cations system  do  not  require  electrical 
transmission.  LCD-76-107. 

Ways  to  Improve  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's automated  personnel  management 
lnf(»7natlon  system.  FPCD-76-23. 

Weaknesses  In  the  Department  of  Defense 
program  to  recover  research  and  develop- 
ment costs  from  foreign  buyers  of  defense 
eqiUpment.  PSAD-76-61. 

Examination  of  financial  statements  of  the 
Federal  ColumbU  River  Power  System,  fiscal 
year  1975.  RED-76-67. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  needs  to 
establish  adequate  standards  for  independent 
laboratories  serving  Federal  Employees 
Health  B«ieflts  Program  recipients.  MWI>- 

76-71. 

standards  are  needed  for  independent  lab- 
oratories providing  services  to  beneficiaries 
of  the  ClvUlan  Health  and  Medical  Program 
of  the  Uniformed  Services.  (CHAMPUS) 
MWD-76-«9.  ^ 

Actions  needed  to  correct  weaknesses  in 
the  accounting  system  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board.  PGMSD-76-20. 

The  Federal  Disaster  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration needs  to  revise  Its  poUcy  and  pro- 
cedures for  providing  temporary  housing  to 
disaster  victims.  RED-76-68. 

The  monthly  list  of  GAO  reports  and/ 
or  copies  of  the  full  texts  are  available 
from  the  U.S.  General  Accounting  OfBce, 
room  4522,  441  G  Street  NW.,  WasWng- 
ton,  D.C.  20548,  Phone  (202)    275-6241. 

Summaries  of  significant  legal  de- 
cisions and  advisory  opinions  of  the 
Comptroller  General  issued  December 
1975  are  also  available  as  follows: 

Extended  DetaUs  Can  Entitle  an  Employee 
to  a  Temporary  Promotion.  B-183086. 

South  Vietnamese  Refugees  Employment 
by  U.S.  Oovernment.  B133001. 

Small    Business    Bidder's    Tenacity.    B- 

183293. 

Cost-Plus-a-Percentage-of-Cost  Prohibi- 
tion Violated.  B-183705. 

Rest  Stop  During  Extended  Travel.  B- 
184709.  ^     ^  .^ 

Correcting  MUltary  Records  to  Reflect  Ad- 
vancement in  Grade.  B-183759. 

Arbitrator's  Award  of  Punitive  Damages 
Against  an  Agency.  B-180010. 

Letter  of  Credit  FaUs  to  Qualify  as  Bid 
Guarantee.  B-184331.  ' 

Qualification  on  Pre-Prlnted  Legend  Ig- 
nored. B-184759. 

Indefinite  Wage  Retention  for  PrevaUlng 
Rate  Employees.  B-140583. 

Administrative  Garnishment  of  Federal 
Employee's  Salary.  B-183433. 

If  you  need  further  Information  re- 
garding these  or  other  decisions,  please 
call  f202)  275-5028  or  write  to  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  U.S.  General  Accounting 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20548. 
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tal  participating  in  the  fourth  class  of 
the  1976  Presidential  Classroom  for 
Young  Americans. 

The  Presidential  Classroom  program 
provides  a  wonderful  oiwortunity  for  the 
young  people  of  our  country  to  gain  an 
insight  into  the  djmamlcs  of  government 
through  firsthand  contact  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  institutions  and 
leaders. 

I  know  that  Scott  and  Thomas  will 
benefit  greatly  from  this  educational  ex- 
perience and  their  visit  to  Wasliingtcoi 
during  the  BIcent«inial  Year.  '- 


PRESIDENTIAL  CLASSROOM 


HONESTY,  MORALITY.  AND  THE 
PIKE  COMMITTEE 


HON.  TRENT  LOTT 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  9,  1976 
Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  recognize  two  outstanding  high  school 
seniors  from  Long  Beach,  Miss.,  Scott  L. 
Hulzenga  and  Thomas  J.  Johnson  who 
are  presently  here  in  our  Nation's  Capi- 


HON.  DAVID  C.  TREEN 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  9.  1976 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  goes 
out  of  existence,  it  is  appropriate  for 
the  Members  of  this  body  to  consider 
its  future  oversight  responsibility  with 
respect  to  the  intelligence  c«nmunity. 

Mr.  ia>eaker.  it  seems  most  important 
that  the  House  establish  a  definite  repu- 
tation for  credibility  as  well  as  for  re- 
sponsibility in  any  future  oversight  func- 
tions involving  examination  of  and 
authority  over  intelligence  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  envision  any  in- 
telligenofe  agency  imparting  secret  in- 
formation to  members  of  a  congressional 
committee  so  long  as  there  exists  any 
plan  to  clothe  such  a  committee  with  the 
unilateral  right  to  declassify  and  pub- 
licize any  and  all  information  cwning 
Into  the  possession  of  such  a  committee. 

The  decisive  vote  in  this  Chamber  on 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  frcwn 
Texas  (Mr.  Young)  ,  on  House  Resolution 
982,  establishes  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Members  in  this  body 
are  equally  as  anxious  as  aTty-in  the 
executive  branch  to  guard  secret  infor- 
mation affecting  our  national  security 
and  foreign  relations,  and  to  uphold 
agreements  made  for  the  handling  of 
such  information. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  attaching  a  nar- 
rative article  relating  specifically  to  this 
subject  which  indicates  clearly  a  sharp 
difference  of  opinion  between  most  of 
my  coUeagues  in  the  House  and  a  ma- 
jority of  those  who  have  served  on  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence. 
The  article,  by  Rowland  Evans  and  Rob- 
ert Novak,  entitled,  "Honesty,  Morality, 
and  the  Pike  Committee,"  appeared  in 
the  Thursday,  February  5  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post.  It  provides  an  inter- 
esting View  of  the  issue  by  a  segment  of 
the  journalist  media: 

HOKESTY,  MORAUTY  AND  THE  PiKE  COMMITTEE 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
In  pulling  back  last  week  from  a  shame- 
ful release  of  the  House  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee report,  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  honoring  a  guarantee  made  by  President 
Ford  after  Republican  congressmen  begged 
him  to  avoid  a  constitutional  crisis. 

Mr.  Ford  last  September  had  hardened  Into 
a  position  that  the  leak-prone  committee, 
headed  by  Rep.  Otts  Pike  of  NAw  York,  should 
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get  no  secret  mAterl&l  whatever  after  Its 
damaging  leak  Involving  the  Tom  Klppur 
war.  He  changed  hla  mind  and  guaranteed 
the  good. faith  of  the  committee  to  bis  Intel- 
ligence chief  only  after  all  four  Republican 
members  virtually  begged  blm  to  break  the 
dangerous  deadlock  In  a  private  letter. 

The  secret  one-page  letter,  never  published, 
set  in  motion  the  cycle  of  dramatic  events 
Just  ended  when  the  House  refused  to  allow 
Pike's  committee  to  Issue  Its  final  report 
until  sanitized  by  the  President.  That  \ui- 
precedented  House  vote  signaled  a  change  on 
Capitol  Hill  that,  for  the  first  time  In  In  13 
months,  puts  a  political  chill  on  Indiscrimi- 
nate leaking  of  secret  Information  that  has 
damaged,  perhaps  grlevlously.  this  nation's 
position  In  the  world. 

Nobody  knows  whether  the  new  mood  will 
hold  now  that  the  House  has  ended  Its  probe 
and  the  Senate  Intelligence  Committee  Is 
winding  up  Its  Investigation.  Whatever  hap- 
pens next.  Mr.  Ford's  Intimate  role  In  ending 
the  deadlock  Is  an  untold  story  bearing  heav- 
ily on  last  week's  crushing  defeat  for  Chair- 
man Pike. 

Mr.  Ford's  fury  over  the  committee's  se- 
curity breach  last  September  Involving  U.S. 
Intelligence  Just  before  the  Tom  Klppur  war 
was  such  that  he  closed  the  door  on  all  clas- 
sified submissions  from  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  (CIA)  to  the  House  committee 

What  terrified  the  committee's  Republi- 
cans was  the  nightmare  picture  of  President 
Ford  dragged  kicking  and  screaming  all  the 
way  to  the  Supreme  Court  where.  In  the 
presidential  election  year,  he  would  be  or- 
dered to  turn  over  classified  documents  to 
the"pouse.  In  short,  a  Nixon- Watergate  tapes 
replay  could  not  be  tolerated  for  Oerald  Ford 
and  the  decimated  Republican  Party.  The 
result  was  the  letter  to  Mr.  Ford  signed  by 
Rep.  Robert  McClory  of  Illinois,  the  com- 
mittee's senior  Republican. 

The  President's  change  of  mind  came  at  a 
White  House  meeting  shortly  after  he  read 
McClory's  letter,  and  In  the  face  of  a  strong 
no-compromlse  position  by  both  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  Kissinger  and  William  Colby, 
then  director  of  the  CIA.  ' 

Colby,  whose  cooperation  with  the  Senate 
committee  seemed  boundless,  was  bitterly 
upset  at  the  House  committee's  leak  reveal- 
ing CIA  knowledge  about  Egyptian  commu- 
nications on  the  eve  of  the  1973  war.  Kis- 
singer, a  personal  target  of  the  House  com- 
mittee which  wanted  him  held  In  contempt 
of  the  House,  was  equally  bitter. 

Thus,  after  the  President  himself  had  been 
persuaded  to  abandon  his  no-wln  position  by 
McClory  and  Republican  House  leaders.  Mr. 
Ford  turned  to  Colby  and  asked;  "Bill,  can't^ 
we  give  them  what  they  want?  " 

Colby's  response:  Yes,  sir,  but  we  must 
retain  the  power  of  prior  clearance  for  actual 
publication  of  any  classified  material  that 
goes  to  the  Pike  committee. 

Mr.  Ford  then  In  effect  offered  himself  as 
guarantor  of  the  committee's  good  faith.  He 
pledged  to  Colby  that  if  the  full  committee 
approved  the  plan  he  and  Pike  had  worked 
out — no  release  of  state  secrets  without  prior 
clearance — he  personally  would  oversee  it 
and  act  as  final  arbiter  of  disputes. 

Further,  the  former  House  member  from 
Michigan  gave  those  present  to  understand 
that  no  House  member  and  no  House  com- 
mittee would  dishonor  any  agreement  so 
carefully  constructed  as  this  one. 

That  was  the  background  for  the  CIA's 
submission  of  every  significant  document 
asked  by  the  Pike  coounlttee  and  for  the  In- 
credible decision  by  nine  members  of  the 
13-member  committee  to  release  Its  final  re- 
port despite  the  CIA's  objection  that  It  In- 
cluded 240  specific  security  breaches. 

This  was  the  decision  the  House  flattened. 
That  the  report's  Juiciest  parts  had  already 
been  leaked  is  shameful,  given  the  Pike-Ford 
agreement.  But  those  leaks  cannot  obscure 
the  change  of  mood  that  has  resulted  tiom 
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this  Interplay  between  a  President  whose 
most  distinguished  virtue  is  honesty  and  a 
House  committee  majority  that  cannot  Jtia- 
ttfy  its  actions. 

Pike  himself  Is  now  saying  that  if  the 
report  Is  not  released.  President  Ford  stands 
guilty  of  the  worst  "coverup"  since  Water- 
gate. 

Some  suspicious  congressmen  seeking  a 
motive  for  Otis  Pike — until  now  one  of  the 
most  respected  members  of  Congress — believe 
Pike  always  wanted  a  grand  court  battle 
with  the  President.  In  the  end.  the  Supreme 
Court  would  surely  have  ruled  for  Pike. 

Instead,  the  Democratic-controlled  House 
rolled  over  its  own  committee,  giving  notice 
at  long  last  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, too.  has  occasion  to  look  out  for  Its 
name,  reputation  and  honesty. 


SOUTH  KOREA  MAKE  RAPTO 
ECONOMIC  PROGRESS 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  9.  1976 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
year  several  Members  of  Congress  have 
visited  the  Republic  of  Korea  in  order  to 
see  conditions  in  that  country  at  first 
hand.  A  number  of  our  colleagues,  in- 
cluding Representatives  Marjorie  Holt, 
Bob  Daniel,  and  Ed  Derwinski.  have  told 
me  that  they  were  greatly  impressed  by 
the  remarkable  economic  progress  made 
by  a  nation  which  only  a  few  years  ago 
suffered  a  devastating  war. 

I  believe  the  growing  economic  pros- 
perity of  the  Korean  people  \a  based  on 
three  factors:  the  hard  work  and  skills 
of  the  people,  the  relatively  free  enter- 
prise policies  of  the  Government  which 
has  encouraged  and  protected  foreign  in- 
vestment to  create  new  Jobs  and  the 
stability  brought  about  in  good  part  by 
our  armed  services  serving  in  Korea  and 
thus  far  at  least  contributing  greatly  to 
the  preservation  of  peace  in  that  nation. 
It  seems  to  me  evident  that  if  our  forces 
were  withdrawn,  the  Communist  govern- 
ment of  North  Korea  and  its  allies  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Commimlst  China 
would  take  that  as  a  signal  to  begin  an- 
other tragic  war. 

I  believe  many  of  our  colleagues  will  be 
interested  in  a  useful  and  factual  report 
on  the  economic  conditions  in  this  key 
part  of  the  world  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  British  publication.  In- 
telligence Digest,  February  1.  1976.  I 
should  like  to  Insert  this  article  in  the 
Record  at  this  time: 

SoTTTB  KoaxA  Makxs  Rapid  EcoMomc 
Pbooskss 

Only  twelve  years  ago.  a  decade  after  the 
Korean  War  life  seemed  to  stand  stUl  In 
South  Korea.  Foreign  tourists  loved  this 
qiflet  picturesque  country  steeped  in  tradi- 
tion. They  used  td'^call  South  Korea  "The 
Land  of  the  Mornmg  Calm",  for  life  was  so 
poor  and  letharglc^s^at  serenity  and  quiet 
reigned  supreme.       ^^*- 

But  most  of  the  population  suffered  from 
grinding  poverty  and  faced  a  future  which 
offered  Uttle  hope. 

Today.  South  Korea  has  undergone  a  meta- 
morphosis and  Is  the  new  economic  miracle 
In  eastern  Asia,  and  people  returning  to  the 
country  after  an  absence  of  a  decade  or  less 
hardly  recognize  South  Korea.  Today  its  33 
million  diligent  inhabitants  are  well-fed  and 
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clad,  housing  conditions  are  ImproYlng  stead- 
ily and  higher  education  and  technical  train- 
ing are  making  the  South  Koreans  some  of 
the  best-educated  people  In  Asia. 

Dawn  In  Seoiil  Is  no  longer  the  peaceful 
spectacle  it  used  to  be.  The  sun  comes  up  to 
a  raucous  clatter  of  factory  machines,  the 
roar  of  bulldozers,  and  the  noisy  biistle  of  its 
6.5  miUion  Inhabitants  starting  another  busy 
day  of  "national  reconstruction".  National 
reconstruction"  Is  the  official  slogan  used  to 
Imbue  South  Koreans  with  a  spirit  to  work 
harder  and  to  be  more  self-reliant.  And  from 
all  evidence  it  seems  to  be  a  popular  slogan. 
Casting  off  the  despondency  that  has^ung 
over  the  nation  through  almost  40  yean  of 
ruthless  Japanese  occupation,  the  devasuit- 
Ing  Korean  War  (1960-63)  and  a  period  of 
grim  poverty  in  the  decade  that  followed, 
today  South  Korea  Is  a  nation  on  the  move. 
"What  you  are  seeing  here",  a  Dutch  diplo- 
mat with  more  than  a  decade  of  Korea  ex- 
perience told  our  observer,  "is  a  natlou  being 
reborn". 

"When  X  came  here  the  country  was  still 
in  ruins,  and  with  hardly  any  natural  re- 
sources nobody  believed  that  South  Korea 
could  ever  become  a  prosperous  country", 
said  the  diplomat. 

The  country  was  not  self-sufllclent  In  any- 
thing. In  a  country  where  most  of  the  popu- 
lation was  engaged  In  agriculture,  even  most 
of  the  food  had  to  be  Imported.  The  country- 
side was  barren  as  If  it  had  been  invaded  by 
gigantic  swarms  of  lociists.  The  first  swarm 
was  the  Japanese  army,  which  cut  down 
nearly  all  forests  during  World  War  11.  And 
then,  during  and  after  the  Korean  War.  the 
population  cut  down  whatever  was  left  to  get 
fuel  during  the  bitter  winters.  The  result  was 
that,  most  topsoll  was  washed  away  with  a 
disastrous  effect  on  Korea's  agriculture. 

In  recent  years,  the  government  has  been 
conducting  an  ambitious  and  costly  reaf- 
forestation campaign  and  the  once  barren 
hills  are  becoming  green  again.  This  year 
South  Korea  has  become  self-sufficient  in 
rice,  thanks  to  large  Inputs  of  fertilizer  and 
the  construction  of  some  Impressive  irriga- 
tion schemes.  The  Irrigation  water  in  most 
places  comes  from  large  multi-purpose  dams 
built  for  hydroelectric  power  projects  which 
are  simultaneously  helping  to  industrialize 
the  country  and  reduce  South  Korea's  de- 
pendence on  Imported  oU. 

Few  countries  have  been  as  severely  af- 
fected by  the  quintupling  of  oil  prices  as 
South  Korea.  Its  ambitious  Industrialization 
programme,  based  on  steel,  shipbuilding  and 
petrochemicals  In  the  heavysector,  and  elec- 
tronic goods,  plywood  and  textile  in  the 
lighter  sector,  has  suffered  a  double  blow 
from  higher  oil  and  raw  material  prices  and 
nosediving  demand  In  the  U.S.  and  Japan 
for  its  low-priced  consumer  goods.  Also  Its 
spanking  new  shipbuilding  Industry  has  suf- 
fered from  the  world-wide  slump  In  tanker 
orders. 

South  Korea's  weakest  point  is  perhaps 
that  It  has  expanded  Its  heavy  Industry  too 
fast  and  had  to  borrow  most  of  the  neces- 
sary capital  from  overseas.  Also  its  heavy  de- 
pendence on  the  UJ3.  and  Japan  as  trading 
partners  and  Investors  has  hurt  the  country 
during  the  last  two  years  of  recession.  These 
two  countries  account  for  some  70%  of  South 
Korea's  exports  and  for  even  more  In  indus- 
trial investments. 

"The  oU  crisis  has  set  us  back  four  or  five 
years",  lamented  one  pessimistic  economic 
planner.  But  South  Korean  business  circles 
were  much  more  optimistic.  Japan  would 
probably  remain  a  selfish  and  unreliable 
trading  partner,  said  one  industrialist,  but 
the  American  market  would  soon  pick  up 
again  and  provide  a  boost  to  sagging  exports. 

South  Korea  Is  also  rapidly  expanding  trade 
with  Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  and  the 
proclaimed  target  Is  to  boost  exports  to 
•10,000  million  by  1980.  up  from  $4,700  mil- 
lion In  1974  and  a  paltry  $32  mUUon  in  1962. 
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Few  foraign  observers  doubt  that  South 
Korea  will  achieve  this  goal,  provided  then  Is 
no  renewal  of  the  Korean  War. 


CONSIDERATIONS  IN  POOD  STAMP 
REFORM 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

OP   KEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  9,  1976 

Mr.  CONABLB.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league, Mr.  Michel  of  Illinois,  has  fur- 
ther explained  his  efforts  to  amend  the 
food  stamp  program  which  so  many  of 
us  feel  must  be  revised  if  it  is  to  have 
broad  support  and  permanency.  I  am  at- 
taching herewith  his  excellent  article  on 
this  subject  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  February  3. 1  com- 
mend his  reasoning  to  all  my  colleagues, 
as  I  commoid  the  author  for  his  initia- 
tive in  this  Important  reform: 

CONSnWKATIONS   IM   FoOD   StAICP   ReFORII 

(By  Bob  Michel) 
Practically  everyone  who  looks  into  food 
stamp  programs  feels  some  changes  are  In 
order.  But  first,  we  ought  to  define  what  we 
are  after. 

I  suggest  the  following  list  upon  which 
liberals  and  conservatives  alike  might  agree: 
First,  the  food  stamp  program  ought  to  make 
It  possible  for  every  American  to  receive  a 
nutritionally  adequate  diet.  Second,  It  ought 
to  do  so  with  maximum  efficiency  and  at 
minimum  cost  to  the  taxpayers.  Third,  It 
ought  to  do  so  In  a  way  which  minimizes 
opportimltles  for  fraud,  program  abuse  and 
Inequities  among  recipients. 

Some  have  suggested  other  goals.  On  the 
right,  there  are  those  who  might  prefer  no 
program  at  all,  and  would  seek  In  reform  a 
first  step  jtoward  dismantlement.  Senator 
McOovem,  on  the  other  hand,  testified  re- 
cently In  the  Senate  that  some  features  of 
the  bill  he  Is  sponsoring  are  designed  to  pave 
the  way  for  a  guaranteed  annual  Income 
program.  Still  others  may  view  the  food 
stamps  as  a  quasi-agricultural  price  support 
program. 

My  own  view  Is  that  neither  this  nor  any 
other  legislative  effort  ought  to  be  designed 
to  further  that  sort  of  secondary  purpose. 
If  there  are  those  who  would  abolish  food 
stamps,  they  should  propose  to  do  so.  If  there 
are  those  who  would  propose  a  guaranteed 
annual  Income,  they  should  Introduce  legis- 
lation to  accomplish  that  purpose.  Those  who 
see  a  need  for  agricultural  price  supports 
ought  to  develop  such  a  program,  and  offer 
It  for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress. 

In  other  words,  legislation  should  be 
straightforward.  It  should  be  what  it  says  It 
Is,  and  not  something  else. 

The  first  and  paramount  Issue  Is  this:  As- 
siimlng  there  ought  to  be  some  maximum 
Income  limit  for  those  getting  food  stamps, 
what  should  the  limit  be? 

The  President  proposes  to  limit  the  gross 
monetary  Income  for  a  family  of  four  to 
•6250,  or  •6550  If  a  family  member  Is  over 
age  65.  Senator  Buckley's  and  my  original  bill 
set  the  limit.  Including  the  value  of  In-kind 
benefits,  at  •5050  (the  officially  defined  pov- 
erty level) .  Senator  McOovern's  bill  Is  claimed 
to  have  a  cash  Income  limitation  of  •7776  for 
a  family  of  four,  or  •8075  If  a  member  of  the 
household  Is  over  age  60.  But  SenatcH-  Mc- 
Oovern's figure  is  misleading  In  that  It  neg- 
lects to  Include  taxes  and  other  payroll  de- 
ductions which,  when  added  In,  place  the 
true  gross  Income  limitation  round  •10,(XIO. 

The  debate  here,  of  course.  Is  simply  this: 
What  is  poverty?  Beneath  what  Income  level 
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Is  a  family  to  be  considered  poor?  Under 
present  law.  there  Is  no  gross  Income  limit 
whatsoever,  and  all  reformers  seem  con- 
vinced that  there  should  be  one.  As  rational 
people,  thfn,  we  should  be  able  to  approach 
the  problem  In  a  spirit  of  compromise,  as 
Senator  Buckley  and  I  have  done  In  accept- 
ing the  President's  higher  figure.  On  the  other 
side,  however,  little  if  any  willingness  to  ccan- 
promlse  has  been  evidenced. 

The  second  Issue:  Should  recipients  be  re- 
quired to  put  up  any  of  their  own  money  in 
order  to  receive  food  stamps?  - 

This  point  Is  more  complex  than  It  might 
seem  at  first.  Let  me  examine  it  by  consider- 
ing what  the  difference  actually  would  mean 
to  a  recipient  family  of  four.  Suppose  their 
Income  was  •200  a  month.  Under  the  proposal 
of  the  President,  they  would  be  required  to 
put  up  30  per  cent  of  that  Income,  or  •dO,  In 
ret\im  for  which  they  would  receive  •lee 
worth  of  food  stamps,  which  Is  enough  to 
provide  an  Inadequate  diet  for  that  family, 
without  their  needing  to  spend  another  cent 
out  of  their  pocket  during  that  month. 

Under  Senator  McOovern's  plan,  they  would 
get  their  stamps  for  nothing.  But,  and  this 
Is  the  point  to  remember,  they  would  not  get 
as  many  stamps.  Instead  of  •166  worth,  they 
would  get  only  •lOe.  They  would  be  forced  to 
expend,  out  of  resources  which  will  surely 
dwindle  as  the  month  wears  on.  additional 
money  In  order  to  be  nutritionally  satisfied. 
But  the  purchase  requirement  has  the  posi- 
tive benefit  of  reserving  for  each  family  an 
adequate  portion  of  their  resources  for  food. 
Their  food  stamps,  while  they  might  of  course 
be  squandered  on  less  than  nutritionally  ade- 
quate foodstuffs  (no  one  has  been  able  to 
solve  that  problem  yet)  must  still  be  spent 
on  food.  It  cannot  be  wasted  on  booze  or 
bobby  pins.  It  acts  therefore  as  a  positive 
incentive  to  nutrition,  and  thus  relates  di- 
rectly to  the  first  goal  of  the  program  In  a 
way  which  the  zero  purchase  requirement 
does  not. 

The  third  major  Issue  Is  the  so-called 
"notch"  problem,  and  may  be  stated  thus: 
Can  the  program  be  designed  In  such  a  way 
as  to  avoid  there  being,  at  scune  point  on 
the  Income  scale,  an  economic  Incentive  to 
stay  on  the  program? 

This  problem  is  the  whole  reason  that  for- 
mulae In  welfare  programs  are  so  compli- 
cated. If  one  were  to  say  that  every  family 
under  $6000  annual  Income  was  eligible  for, 
say,  ^150  a  month  worth  of  food  stamps,  and 
nobody  above  •eOOO  could  get  any,  there 
would  clearly  be  set  up  an  incentive  for  a 
person  not  to  earn  one  dollar  more  than 
•5999,  since  that  dollar  would  cost  him  •1800 
In  food  stamps.  Critics  of  our  bill  have 
charged  that  we  would  create  such  a  "notch." 
At  the  time  our  bill  was  Introduced,  Uie 
full  details  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's new  "Thrifty  Diet  Plan,"  upon  which 
the  purchase  formula  was  to  be  based,  were 
not  known,  and  the  exact  extent  of  the 
"notch"  problem  could  not  be  calculated.  Ad- 
justments to  minimize  the  effect  of  the 
"notch"  are  relatively  easy  to  make,  however, 
and  I  would  anticipate  that  the  Congress 
will  be  able  to  make  them  during  the  course 
of  committee  consideration  of  the  bill. 

For  reasons  quite  apart  from  the  eligibility 
form\ila,  our  bill  Is  less  prone  to  the  problem. 
We  require  that  able-lx>dled  food  stamp  re- 
cipients register  for  work,  engage  in  proven 
Job  search  and  accept  employment  if  they  are 
offered  It.  Thus  they  could  not,  by  law, 
choose  to  remain  In  the  program  simply  by 
declining  employment.  Neither  could  a  pw- 
son  quit  his  Job  In  order  to  qualify:  we  wotdd 
make  the  voluntarily  unemployed  ineligible. 
For  these  reasons,  the  disincentive  to  work- 
ing so  feared  by  proponents  of  a  guaranteed 
annual  Income  Is  not  going  to  occur. 

Whatever  the  formula,  the  key  to  avoiding 
the  "notch"  problem  lies  In  work  require- 
ments carefully  drawn  and  strictly  enforced. 
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In  addition  to  matters  which  pertain  di- 
rectly to  the  provisions  of  the  various  bills, 
thNe  are  other  disagreements.  One  of  these 
Involves  the  question  of  abuse.  For  exan4>le, 
how  many  affluent  persons  are  collecting  food 
stan^x?  The  simple  truth  Is  that  nobody 
knows  the  answers  to  these  questions  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  reliable  data  on  food 
stamp  program.  Senator  McOovern's  Select 
Committee,  In  an  atten^>t  to  downplay  the 
gravity  of  the  hlgh-lnoome  ellglbUlty  prob- 
lem. Issued  a  report  on  August  l  which  stated 
that  only  2  per  cent  of  recipients  had  in- 
comes above  $9000.  But  the  McOovem  data 
Is  mcx'e  than  2  years  old.  Is  based  on  net 
(after  tax)  Income,  and  comes  from  a  survey 
whose  results  are  acknovrtedged  to  be  highly 
questionable.  More  recent  estimates  have 
been  much  higher. 

Moreover,  the  search  for  an  exact  figure  ts 
pointless.  Everyone  agrees  that  such  high 
Income  people  ought  not  to  be  eligible,  and 
all  reform  bills  would  make  them  ineligible. 
If  there  Is  one  such  person,  he  should  be 
stricken  fr<Hn  the  rolls,  and  It  makes  little 
sense  to  engage  In  shouting  matches  about 
whose  figures  are  more  accurate. 

Politics  aside,  the  food  stamp  program 
must  be  reformed  If  we  In  the  government 
are  to  be  responsible.  That  Is  the  real  ques- 
tion, and  the  real  challenge.  Working  toward 
that  goal  Is  the  jobllgatlon  of  all  who  care 
about  the  poor — and  the  taxpayers. 


A  PERVERSION  OP  THE 
BICENTENNIAL 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE     ^ 

or  rLoanta 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  9.  1976 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  sUly  season  is  upon  us  once  again.  As 
we  all  know.  House  Joint  Resolution  606, 
the  Atlantic  Federation  resolution,  is  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  International  Re- 
lations. It  is  a  concept  that,  regrettably, 
seems  to  gain  adherents  with  each  pass- 
ing Congress,  but  it  is  a  amcept  that 
carries  within  it  the  greatest  danger  to 
our  existence  as  a  free  people. 

My  onwfiition  to  so-called  Atlantic 
Union  has  be^i  consistent  and  a  matter 
of  record  throughout  my  career  in  public 
service  here  in  Congress. 

Now  we  have  another  example  of  the 
wrong  sort  of  internationalism,  this  time 
in  the  name  of  the  Bicentennial.  As  dis- 
cussed in  a  lucid  and  very  concise  col- 
umn by  James  Jackson  Kilpatrick  in  the 
Washnigton  Star  for  February  7,  1976. 
this  new  proposal  is  a  so-called  "declara- 
tion of  interdependence." 

This  declaration  was  drawn  up  by  the 
noted  professor,  Henry  Steele  Commager 
with  the  advice  of  some  56  colleagues.  It 
is  truly  amazing  that  so  much  aUeged 
brainpower  could  produce  so  little  of 
merit.  Commager  and  his  colleagues 
have  strainea  and  strained — and  given 
birth  to  whftt  may,  well  be  the  silliest 
idea  to  be^tovanced  this  year. 

Instead  of  the  "Declarati(m  of  Inde- 
pendence" signed  in  1776  and  revered  by 
all  Americans  as  a  basic  charter  of  their 
liberties,  we  now  are  asked  to  approve  a 
"declaration  of  interdependence"  which 
has  as  its  basic  premises  a  whole  series 
of  ideas  and  assumptions  that  should  be 
repellent  to  all  those  who  value  our  na- 
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tional  identity  as  the  freest  people  on 
earth. 

I  rather  imagine  Professor  Commager 
is  sorry  he  sent  Mr.  Kilpatrick  a  copy  of 
his  ■■declaration"  for  analysis,  but  the 
rest  of  us  should  be  very  grateful  indeed 
that  he  did  so.  Mr.  Kilpatrlck's  rebuttal 
to  Prof.  Henry  Steele  Commager's  silli- 
ness merits  study  by  all  of  us,  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

"Mush"  Fkom  Acaocmia  on  World  Equality 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

ScKABBLE,  Va. — The  mall  brings  a  letter  and 
a  handout  from  a  public  relations  outfit  In 
Philadelphia,  promoting  the  Declaration  of 
Interdependence  recently  composed  by  Prof. 
Henry  Steele  Commager.  The  letter  politely 
suggests  that  I  might  want  to  prepare  a  com- 
mentary on  this  thing. 

Very  well,  I  Just  might.  The  professor's 
pronunciamento,  prepared  for  the  World 
Affairs  Council,  Is  a  bucket  of  mxish.  It  Is  a 
mlsh-mash  of  reality  and  Illusion,  of  good 
Intentions  and  bad  Judgment.  The  diction- 
ary defines  the  verb  "to  subvert"  as  "to  un- 
dermine the  morals,  allegiance,  or  faith  of; 
to  corrupt."  This  Is  a  genuinely  subversive 
document.  '^    ^ 

Commager  borrows  from  Jefferson's  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.  It  Is  a  bad  loan.  As  a 
historian,  the  professor  doubtless  has  learned 
a  vast  deal  of  the  world  as  It  was;  he  mani- 
fests a  pathetic  naivete  about  the  world  as 
It  is. 

"When  in  the  course  of  history,  the  threat 
of  extinction  confronts  mankind,  It  Is  nec- 
essary for  the  (leople  of  the  United  States 
to  declare  their  interdependence  with  the 
people  of  all  nations  .  .  ."  Fiddlesticks,  Catas- 
trophe, yes;  extinction,  no.  A  little  less  hys- 
teria might  have  provided  a  better  beginning. 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident," 
says  the  professor,  "that  all  men  are  created 
equal."  It  Is  a  palpable  falsehood.  The  pro- 
fessor declares  "that  people  everywhere  are 
entitled  to  the  blessings  of  life  and  liberty, 
peace  and  security  and  the  realization  of 
their  full  potential."  Nonsense.  How  did  peo- 
ple everywhere  get  so  entitled?  Who  entitled 
them?  The  American  tradition  teaches  us 
that  people  must  work  for  these  things,  that 
nations  preserve  peace  by  constantly  prepar- 
ing for  war,  that  realizing  one's  "full  poten- 
tial" Is  a  personal  struggle.  It  Is  not  some- 
thing to  which  one  Is  "entitled." 

The  professor  goes  on  to  say  that  all  the 
people  and  the  nations  of  the  globe  sho\ild 
acknowledge  their  Interpendence  and  free 
themselves  from  the  "limitations  of  national 
prejudice."  We  must  put  aside  "narrow  no- 
tions of  national  sovereignty."  We  must  rise 
above  "the  claims  of  chauvinistic  national- 
ism." 

"We  affirm,"  says  the  professor,  "that  a 
world  without  law  is  a  world  without  order, 
and  we  call  upon  all  nations  to  strengthen 
and  to  sustain  the  United  Nations  and  Its 
specialized  agencies,  and  other  institutions 
of  world  order,  and  to  broaden  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  World  Court,  that  these  may 
preside  over  a  reign  of  law  that  will  not  only 
end  wars  but  end  as  well  that  mindless  vio- 
lence which  terrorizes  our  society  even  In 
time  of  peace." 

Under  this  Declaration  of  Interdependence, 
the  resources  of  earth  "are  the  heritage  of 
no  one  nation  or  generation,  but  of  all  peo- 
ples, nations  and  posterity."  The  declaration 
demands  a  "more  equitable"  sharing  of  these 
resources.  "No  one  nation  can  any  longer  ef- 
fectively maintain  Its  processes  of  produc- 
tion and  monetary  systems  without  r^ognlz- 
Ing  the  necessity  for  collaborative  regulation 
by  International  authorities." 

Well,  urk.  The  professor  had  the  assistance 
of  a  commltee  of  56  philosophers  In  creating 
this  work  of  banality.  You  wonder,  reading 
it  over,  if  the  laws  of  gravity  kept  them  from 
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floating  off  on  moonbeanvs.  What  tbjfey  are 
proposing,  in  essence.  Is  to  submerg*  those 
political  and  moral  traditions  that  pre  call 
"Western  civilization"  in  a- barbarian  sea  of 
alien  customs  and  Ideologies.  What  t^ecomes 
of  personal  freedom  In  a  world  order  of  one 
man,  one  vote?  When  all  the  free-loaders  of 
the  professor's  world  community  start  to 
vote,  what  "equitable"  distribution  of  re- 
sources would  result? 

These  babblers  talk  of  a  rule  of  law  under 
the  broadened  Jurisdiction  of  the  World 
Court.  Rule  by  whose  law?  Would  they  like 
the  Soviet  Union's  law  on  private  property? 
Would  they  ptrefer  India's  law  on  freedom  of 
the  press?  Would  they  be  pleased  by  a  nice 
Brazilian  view  of  habeas  corpus? 

To  be  sure.  In  many  ways  men  and  nations 
are  Indeed  Interdependent.  Every  Idiot  knows 
that.  It  goes  without  saying.  But  In  many  es- 
sential ways,  we  have  been  and  must  re- 
main wholly  Independent.  And  It  Is  to  that 
proposition.  If  we  are  renewing  declarations, 
that  we  ought  again  to  pledge  our  lives,  ovir 
fortunes  and  our  sacred  honor. 


Febrtcary  9,  1976 


NATURAL  GAS  LEGISLATION 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  9,  1976 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  debate 
ocurring  last  week  concerning  the  de- 
regulation or  continued  regulation  of 
natural  gas  prices  at  the  wellhead  is  the 
culmination  of  a  carefully  orchestrated 
public  relations  campaign  conducted  by 
the  oil  and  gas  companies.  These  two 
major  suppliers  of  the  Nation's  energy 
needs  have  been  able  to  maximize  their 
resources  in  the  fight  for  deregulation 
because  theyAre  controlled  by  the  same 
individuals — somewhere  between  60  to  90 
percent  of  the  gas  sold  under  new  con- 
tracts comes  from  the  major  oil  com- 
panies. 

Since  enactment  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  in  1938,  which  protected  the  con- 
sumer from  paying  all  the  market  would 
bear  for  natural  gas  and  restricted  the 
gas  producers  to  charging  an  amoimt 
equal  to  the  cost  of  production  plus  a 
reasonable  profit — which  has  been  aver- 
aging approximately  15  percent  in  recent 
years — Congress  has  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  regulated  gas  prices.  The  in- 
dustry, however,  has  consistently  fought 
to  have  the  regulations  removed.  During 
the  1950's,  gas  producers  were  almost 
successful,  but  President  Eisenhower 
vetoed  a  deregulation  bill  because  of  an 
alleged  bribe  offer  made  by  a  gas  com- 
pany to  a  U.S.  Senator. 

In  more  recent  years,  gas  production 
has  been  increasingly  dominated  by  the 
oil  companies  who  have  employed  much 
more  subtle  pressures  to  reach  the  goal 
of  deregulation.  The  focus  of  the  oil  com- 
panies' public  relations  campaign  to  de- 
regulate has  been  twofold:  capitalizing 
on  the  recent  memory  of  the  energy 
shortage  and  simultaneously  emphasiz- 
ing the  prospect  of  increased  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  position  of  the  oil  companies  has 
been  that  natural  As  reserves  are  rap- 
idly disappearing,  and  that  no  incentive 
exists  for  exploring  new  sources  so  long 
as  the  prices  are  regvuated. 


Thus,  the  basis  of  the  oil  companies' 
argument  is  the  diminished  supply  of  re- 
serves. The  argument  of  the  oil  compa- 
nies has  met  with  some  success.  They 
buttressed  the  urgent  necessity  for  de- 
regulation by  sending  less  gas  into  the 
interstate  pipelines  and  by  making  dire 
predictions  of  shortages  this  winter 
which  would  result  in  substantially  in- 
creased unemployment  for  a  country  al- 
ready reeling  under  the  highest  imem- 
ployment  rate  in  40  years.  Unfortunately, 
for  the  oil  companies,  these  dire  predic- 
tions have  not  come  to  pass.  "The  oil 
companies  characterize  the  unexpected 
supply  of  gas  as  the  result  of  an  unusu- 
ally warm  winter — that  is,  an  act  of  God. 
However,  in  my  district  in  Illinois  where 
we  have  had  snow  on  the  ground  for  a 
month,  we  prefer  to  think  that  these 
predictions  never  came  true  because  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  after  exam- 
ining information  about  reserves  sup- 
plied by  the  industry,  presented  the  oil 
companies  with  a  Christmas  bonus — per- 
mission to  divert  unregulated  intrastate 
gas  into  the  interstate  market.  Suddenly, 
the  oil  companies  found  enough  gas  to 
ship  interstate  at  the  new,  higher  prices. 

Theee  new  sources  of  gas  at  a  time 
when  severe  shortages  were  predicted 
was  not  the  result  of  any  new  finds  or 
technological  breakthroughs.  It  now  ap- 
pears that  these  new  sources  were  there 
all  the  time.  When  the  industry  domi- 
nated American  Gas  Association  esti- 
mates of  14.7  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural 
gas  reserves  were  checked  by  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey,  the  AGA  estimates 
were  found  to  be  underreported  by  8.7 
trillion  cubic  feet,  or  eight  times  more 
than  this  year's  projected  natural  gas 
curtailment.  The  oil  interests  have  vigor- 
ously disputed  this  information  claiming 
that  they  were  able  to  make  these  de- 
liveries only  because  of  decreased  de- 
mand in  the  intrastate  market.  How- 
ever, seven  of  the  eleven  oil  companies 
engaged  in  the  production  of  natural 
gas — Exxon,  Mobil,  Shell,  Standard  of 
California,  Standard  of  Indiana,  Supe- 
rior, and  Texaco — refused  to  comply  with 
a  Federal  Trade  Commission  subpoena  to 
produce  their  records  and  the  other 
four — Continental,  Gulf,  Union,  and 
Pennzoil — submitted  only  partially  com- 
plete data.  In  the  words  of  the  FTC  staff 
report,  "the  AGA  reserve -reporting  pro- 
cedures are  tantamount  to  collusive  price 
rigging." 

It  is  true  that  predicting  the  cost  im- 
pact of  deregulation  is  difBcult,  but  the 
potential  increase  in  prices  Is  astronomi- 
cal. There  are  some  experts  who  say  that 
in  the  first  year  of  deregulation,  consum- 
ers will  be  paying  between  $7  and  $11 
billion  more  and  after  5  years,  the  addi- 
tional cost  could  climb  to  $30  billion  per 
year.  The  Library  of  Congress  estimated 
that  costs  to  the  consumer  could  reach 
$22.3  billion  by  the  end  of  the  first  year. 
The  Government  Acounting  Office  de- 
scribed the  potential  impact  in  even  more 
startling  terms.  According  to  the  GAO, 
deregulation  will  result  in  increased 
prices  to  the  consumer  of  $75  billion  over 
the  next  10  years  for  the  natural  gas 
equivalent  of  1.4  billion  barrels  of  oil. 
This  means  that  consumers  will  be  pay- 
ing the  equivalent  of  $54  per  barrel  of 
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oil  for  natural  gas.  I  am  not  willing  to 
pay  those  prices  to  the  Arab  cartel  for 
oil.  and  I  am  also  not  willing  to  pay  those 
prices  to  American  oil  companies  for 
natural  gas. 

None  of  these  figures  should  obscure 
the  problem  of  regulation,  however.  The 
country  does  need  a  more  comprehensive 
energy  policy,  including  a  more  compre- 
hensive natural  gas  policy.  The  Energy 
and  Power  Subcommittee  of  the  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  Is  committed  to 
developing  that  kind  of  policy.  It  has  al- 
ready held  many  hearings  and  Is  pre- 
pared to  hold  more.  A  vote  for  the  Knie- 
ger  amendment  to  H.R.  9464  will  not  only 
Increase  the  possibility  of  the  frighten- 
ing GAO  estimates  coming  trup .  but  will 
also  deprive  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  time  and  information  necessary 
to  adequately  deal  with  this  problem.  Fi- 
nally, a  vote  for  deregulation  Is,  tanta- 
mount to  an  endorsement  of  the  scare 
tactics  utilized  by  the  oil  Industry  to  bull- 
doze this  legislation  through.  The  at- 
tempt to  frighten  people  into  supporting 
deregulation  by  raising  the  specter  of  un- 
employment Is  a  vile  attempt  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  misery  of  the  eight  mil- 
lion unemployed  people  in  this  country. 


SEX  DISCRIMINATION  POUND  IN 
LAW  FIRMS 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

or   NEW    YOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  9.  1976 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  one  of  the 
first  EEOC  cases  against  a  law  firm  for 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex  In 
hiring.  As  a  lawyer  who  has  been  fight- 
ing for  equal  rights  for  women,  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  such  discrimination 
in  the  legal  profession  has  come  wader 
judicial  scrutiny. 

As  many  of  you  are  lawyers,  I  know 
you  will  share  my  interest  in  the  follow- 
ing consent  decree  entered  in  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  central  district  of 
California  on  October  1.  1975  which  Is 
reprinted  in  full  below. 

The  text  follows: 
[In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Central 

District    of    California,    Civil   Action   No. 

CV-74-654  HPl 

Consent  Decree 
Equal    Employment    Opportunity    Commis- 
sion,   plaintiff,   V.   Voegelln    and    Barton, 

defendant 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  (hereinafter  the  "C<Mnnils- 
slon"),  conunenoed  this  action  against  Voe- 
gelln and  Barton  (hereinafter  the  "Defend- 
ant") m  the  united  states  District  Court 
for  the  Central  District  of  California  on 
March  12,  1974,  alleging  that  Defendant  was 
engaged  In  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
sex  In  violation  of  Title  vn  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964  as  amended,  42  UJ3.C. 
Section  2000e  et  seq.,  (Supp.  U  1972)  (here- 
inafter "Title  VII").  In  Its  Amended  Com- 
plaint filed  on  March  10,  1975,  the  Commis- 
sion alleged  that  VoegeUn  and  Barton  and 
other  defendants  utdawfiilly  discriminated 
against  women  In  the  hiring  and  recruit- 
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ment  of  attorneys  an<i  law  clerks  and  In 
their  terms  and  conditions  of  employment. 

This  Court  has  jurisdiction  of  the  parties 
and  the  subject  matter  of  this  action. 

This  Order  Is  issued  with  the  consent  of 
the  Defendant  and  shall  not  be  construed 
as  an  admission  by  Defendant  of  any  viola- 
tion of  Title  vn  or  any  other  law,  rule  or 
regulation  dealing  or  In  connection  with 
equal  employment  opportunity.  It  Is  the  po- 
sition of  Defendant  that  It  has  compiled,  and 
will  continue  to  comply  In  all  respects,  with 
Title  VII.  Whereas,  the  Commission  and  De- 
fendant being  desirous  of  ln^)lementlng  a 
resolution  of  this  action,  the  Co\irt  having 
jurisdiction  of  the  parties  and  subject  mat- 
ter of  this  action  pursuant  to  Title  VH.  the 
parties  having  waived  further  hearing  and 
having  agreed  on  the  form  of  this  Consent 
Decree,  and  the  Court  being  of  the  opinion 
that  entry  of  this  Consent  Decree  will  effec- 
tuate the  mandate  of  Title  vn.  It  Is  Ordered, 
Adjudged  and  Decreed: 

1.  Defendant,  its  partners,  agents,  employ- 
ees, servants,  successors  In  Interest,  and  aU 
persons  In  active  concert  or  participation 
with  them,  or  any  of  them,  are  hereby  per- 
manently enjoined  and  restrained  from  en-  • 
gaging  In  any  act  or  practice  which  has  the 
purpose  or  effect  of  discriminating  against 
any  Individual  because  of  that  Individual's 
race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  national  origin, 
and  are  specifically  enjoined  from: 

A.  Discriminating  against  women  In  the 
hiring  or  promotion  of  attorneys  and  law 
clerks  because  of  their  sex. 

B.  Discriminating  against  women  attor- 
neys and  law  clerks  with  resp6ct  to  com- 
pensation, conditions,  terms  and  prlvUeges 
of  employment  because  of  their  sex. 

C.  Limiting,  segregating  and  classifying 
women  attorneys  and  law  clerks  in  any  way 
which  would  deprive  or  tend  to  deprive  them 
of  employment  opportunities  or  otherwise 
adversely  affect  their  employment  statvis  be- 
cause of  their  sex. 

2.  Defendant  shall  adopt  and  seek  to 
achieve  a  goal  of  hiring  women  for  positions 
as  associate  attorneys  from  avaUable  and 
qualified  female  applicants  until  the  number 
of  women  attorneys  employed  by  Defendant 
Is  approximately  fifteen  percent  (15%  of 
the  total  number  of  attorneys  who  are  part- 
ners and  associates  of  Defendant  Voegelln 
and  Barton.  Defendant  shall  emidoy  Its  best 
efforts  to  reach  this  goal  within  two  (2)  years 
from  the  entry  of  this  Consent  Decree  and 
to  maintain  the  percentage  of  women  at- 
torneys at  the  fifteen  percent  (15%)  level 
or  higher  for  another  two  (2)  years  there- 
after. 

3.  Defendant  shall  adopt  and  seek  to 
achieve  a  goal  of  hiring  at  least  one  (1) 
woman  law  clerk  among  each  three  (8)  law 
clerks  hired  during  the  four  (4)  year  period 
next  foUowlng  the  entry  of  this  Consent 
Decree. 

4.  Defendant  shall  formulate,  adopt  and 
employ  written  recruiting  standards  and 
procedures  which  shaU  be  designed  to  assure 
that  In  ihe  recruitment  of  law  clerks  and 
attorneys  equal  employment  opportunity  Is 
extended  to  all  applicnits.  Such  standards 
and  procediu'es  should  Tie  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commission  and  the  Court 
and  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Commission 
within  thirty  (30)  days  of  the  entry  of  this 
Consent  Decree. 

5.  Defendants  shall  malnt^n  a  record  of 
all  interviews  conducted  In  connection  with 
the  recruitment  of  attorneys  and  law  clerks 
and  shaU  preserve  all  resumes,  applications, 
correspondence  and  evaluations  relating  to 
applicants  for  such  positions  for  the  term 
of  this  Decree. 

6.  Defendant  shall  permit  the  Conmiisslon 
to  inspect  and/or  copy  at  the  Commission's 
expense  all  records  referred  to  in  paragr^b 
?Siereln  and  any  other  related  records  upon 
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reasonable  notice  to  Defendant  at  any  time 
during  the  term  of  this  Decree. 

7.  Six  (6)  months  after  the  entry  of  this 
Decree,  and  every  six  (6)  months  thereafter 
untU  this  Decree  is  dissolved.  Defendant  shaU 
file  a  report  with  the  Commission  at  Its  San 
Francisco  Regional  Utigatlon  Center  con- 
taining the  foUowlng  infOTmatlon  concern- 
ing Its  operations  for  the  previous  six  (6) 
month  period : 

A.  The  number  of  appUcatlons  for  employ- 
ment as  attorneys  and  law  clerks,  received 
diu-lng  the  reporting  period,  by  Job  sought 
and  by  sex. 

B.  A  record  of  aU  attorney  and  law  clerk 
hires  and  a  record  of  the  promotion  to  part- 
nership status  of  any  attorneys,  by  sex; 

C.  The  following  Information  with  respect 
to  each  female  employee  who  resigned  or 
was  terminated  from  an  atttaney  or  law 
clerk  position  during  the  r^rortlng  period: 

(1)  The  name  and  address  of  the  employee 
along  with  the  date  of  resignation  or  termi- 
nation; 

(2)  Whether  the  employee  resigned  or  was 
terminated; 

(3)  The  reason (s)  for  the  resignation  or 
termination. 

D.  A  statement,  as  of  the  date  of  report- 
ing, of  the  number  of  attorneys  (including 
partners)  In  or  employed  by  the  firm  broken 
down  Into  fuU  and  part  time  categories  to- 
gether with  a  statement  of  tihe  nimiber  of 
full  time  and  part  time  women  attorneys. 

E.  A  statement,  as  of  the  date  of  reporting, 
of  the  number  of  law  clerks  employed  broken 
down  Into  full  and  part  time  categories  to- 
gether with  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
full  time  and  part  time  women  law  clerks. 

8.  No  person  shall  be  discriminated  against 
In  any  manner  or  accoimt  of  hlA  or  her  par- 
ticipation in  investigations  connected  with 
any  complaint  to  the  Commission,  or  other 
efforts  to  achieve  equal  employment  <q)por- 
tunlty. 

9.  The  claim  of  Wendy  W.  WllUams  has 
been  settled  through  a  separate  written 
agreement  which  shall  effect  full  and  final 
settlement  of  aU  Issues  raised  In  this  matter 
by  Ms.  Williams.  Defendant  shaU  pay  to 
Wendy  W.  Williams  the  amount  of  One 
Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Elghty-Slx 
DoUars  and  Forty  Cents  ($1,886.40)  In  set- 
tlement of  her  claim. 

10.  Defendant  shaU  pay  to  the  Commission 
costs  In  this  action  In  the  amount  of  Three 
Hundred  Sixty-Three  Dollars  and  Sixty 
Cents  ($363.50). 

11.  In  order  to  avoid  delay  In  court  pro- 
ceedings, the  Commission  will  notify  De- 
fendant If  It  has  reason  to  believe  that  any 
action  by  Defendant  is  a  violation  of  this 
Consent  Decree.  After  the  Commission  has 
given  Defendant  notice  of  such  contention 
and  the  details  and  circumstances  giving  rise 
to  the  aUeged  violation.  Defendant  shall  have 
a  full  opportunity  within  a  reasonable  peri- 
od of  time  to  Investigate  and  correct  or  re- 
fute the  contentions  prior  to  the  Commis- 
sion applying  to  this  Court  for  any  further 
order  with  respect  to  such  alleged  viola- 
tions. 

12.  This  Consent  Decree  resolves  aU  Is- 
sues of  discrimination  based  on  sex 
between  the  Commission  and  Defendant  re- 
lating to  aUeged  acts  of  discrimination  aris- 
ing xinder  Tltie  VII  occurring  180  days  prior 
to  the  date  of  entry  of  this  Consent  Decree 
of  which  the  Commission  has  notice.  How- 
ever, notwithstanding  the  remedies  provided 
herein,  no  Individual  shall  be  deprived  of 
any  lawful  remedy  which  he  or  she  Indi- 
vidually may  have  on  account  of  Individual 
Instances  of  discrimination. 

"13.  The  Court  retains  jurisdiction  of  this 
action  for  the  term  of  tills  Decree  for  such 
other  and  further  relief  as  may  be  appro- 
priate. 

14.  The  provisions  of  this  Decree  shall 
take  effect  on  October  1,  1976.  This  Decree 
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shall  have  a  terra  of  foiir  (4)  yean  from 
such  date,  at  the  end  of  which  term  the  De- 
cree will  be  dissolved. 


United  States  District  Judge. 

Dated:  Oct.  1,  1975 

The  undersigned  attorneys  tor  the  respec- 
tive parties  consent  to  the  entry  of  this  De- 
cree. 

ATTOaMZTS  FOa  PLAINTIXK,  CEOC. 

Abner  W.  Slbal,  General  Counsel;  William 
L.  Robinson,  Associate  General  Counsel; 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion, 2401  "E"  Street,  N.W..  Washington, 
D.C.;  Francisco  Canclno,  Acting  Regional  At- 
torney; Jules  H.  Gordon,  Aaeoclatlon  Re- 
gional Attorney:  Charles  David  Nelson,  As- 
sistant Regional  Attorney. 

EQUAL  EMPLOTMENT  OPPORTUNITT 
COMMISSION  SAN  PRANCISO  REOIONAIi 
LITIGATION  CENTER,  1390  Market  Street. 
Suite  1010,  San  Francisco,  California  94012 
Tele.  Mo.  (415)  566-5876 

ATTOKKZTS  VOK  OKrENDANT 

Voegelln  &  Barton  (By  Robert  H.  Krug- 
man) ,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINGS  ON 
PESTICIDE  ALLEGATIONS 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PUrNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  9.  1976 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  issued  the  following 
announcement  today: 

Representative  Jack  Brooks,  Demo- 
crat of  Texas,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
announced  today  the  Conservation,  En- 
ergy, and  Natural  Resources  Subcommit- 
tee will  conduct  hearings  on  February  11 
to  examine  allegations  that  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  failed  to  en- 
force vigorously  the  pesticide  and  other 
toxic  substances  control  authorities  of 
the  Agency. 

A  recent  report  ^f  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  highly  critical  of  the 
Agency  as  failing  to  establish  proc^ures 
to  iaspect  and  accredit  testing  labs  to 
insure  that  they  provide  accurate,  objec- 
tive, and  reliable  data  on  pesticides  was 
made  public  by  Chairman  Brooks  on 
February  2. 

EPA's  three  top  pesticide  attorneys  also 
recently  criticized  the  Agency  for  failing 
to  enforce  its  pesticide  control  authori- 
ties vigorously  enough  when  they  an- 
nounced their  resignations  from  the 
Agency  last  week. 

Because  of  these  criticisms  of  the 
EPA's  failure  to  act  in  the  face  of  haz- 
ards posed  by  cancer-causing  chemicals 
founds  in  numerous  pesticides.  Subcom- 
mittee Chairman  William  S.  Moorhead. 
Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  invited 
Mr.  Jefferey  H.  Howard,  former  associ- 
ate general  counsel  for  pesticides  and 
toxic  substances;  Mr.  Prank  J.  Sizemore 
m,  former  deputy  associate  general 
counsel  for  pesticides  and  toxic  sub- 
stances; ahd  Mr.  William  E.  Reukauf. 
former  senior  trial  attorney  for  pesticides 
and  toxic  substances,  to  discuss  their  crit- 
icisms with  the  subcommittee. 
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"What  I  find  particularly  disturbing." 
said  Chairman  Moorheao,  "Is  the  state- 
ment of  these  three  former  officials  of 
EPA  that  the  Agency  'has  identified  ap- 
proximately 100  cancer-causing  pesti- 
cides and  has  the  authority — and  in- 
deed public  .responsibility — to  regulate 
these  materials  Immediately.  Despite 
these  legal  authorities,  effective  regula- 
tory action  has  not  been  taken  on  these 
critical  health  issues.' " 

Mr.  Moorheao  said: 

It  Is  now  the  responslbUl^  of  the  Con- 
gress to  examine  the  entire  record  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  EPA  Is  moving  ahead  with 
dispatch  and  exercising  Its  full  range  of  au- 
thority to  protect  the  health  of  the  American 
people  from  environmental  hazards. 

Mr.  Moorhead  has  informed  Mr.  Train, 
the  EPA  Administrator,  of  the  subcom- 
mittee's intention  to  invite  the  EPA  to 
respond  to  these  criticisms  In  the  very 
near  future. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  in  room  2203 
of  the  Raybum  House  Office  Building  at 
10  a.m.  on  February  11. 


February  9,  1976 


EDITORS  COMMENT  ON  NEW  RIVER 


HON.  STEPHEN  L.  NEAL 

■      OP   NOBTH   CAKOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  9,  1976 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  time 
nears  for  some  crucial  decisions  on  the 
New  River,  sentiment  for  saving  the  river 
is  mounting  throughout  the  Nation.  The 
Winston-Salem  Journal  has  published  a 
sampling  of  recent  editorial  comment 
from  other  newspapers  and  that  limited 
compilation  is  offered  for  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
timity  to  see  it: 

EorroBs   Commknt   On   New    River 

As  the  time  nears  for  some  crucial  de- 
cisions In  Washington  on  the  New  River — 
both  In  the  courts  and  in  the  office  of 
Thomas  S.  Kleppe.  secretary  of  the  Interior — 
newspapers  around  the  country  have  been 
adding  their  voices  to  the  cry  to  save  the 
river  from  the  proposed  Blue  Ridge  Power 
Project. 

Here  Is  a  sampling  of  editorial  comment 
from  some  of  those  newspapers  In  recent 
weeks: 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Jan.  5) — "The 
New  River  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  Is, 
In  fact,  one  of  the  oldest  rivers  Ir  ♦.he  world. 
A  substantial  number  of  geologists  believe  It 
surely  Is  the  oldest  In  North  America.  There 
where  It  flows  free  and  often  white  through 
the  Appalachians.  It  Is  breath  takingly  beau- 
tiful, weaving  then  roaring  through  wild 
country  where  the  mailboxes  have  on  them 
the  same  names  as  the  tombstones — some 
going  back  to  well  before  the  American  Rev- 
olution. 

"The  New  River  would,  and  should,  be  well 
to  be  left  alone.  In  peace  with  those  who  live 
there  and  those  who  are  drawn  enough  to 
such  things  as  to  visit  It  with  respect  to 
preserving. Its  Irreplaceable  heritage. 

"That  is  not  possible.  For  between  now 
and  March  1  federal  officials  In  Washington 
will  be  flllng  with  the  Department  of  In- 
terior their  recommendations  on  Its  fate. 
Then  Secretary  of  Interior  Secretary  'iliomas 
S.  Kleppe  wUl  be  free  to  decree  that  fate  .  .  . 

"The  only  prudent  course  Is  tor  Mr.  Kleppe 


to  designate  as  part  of  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  system  the  26.5-mUe  stretch 
of  the  river  which  North  Carolina  has  peti- 
tioned to  have  preserved  In  that  manner  .  .  . 
"The  lUtlmate  effects  of  building  the  dams 
would  be  to  destroy  forever  a  magnificent 
piece  of  America  that  has  been  evolving  for 
minions  of  years — for  very  short-term  gains. 
Mr.  Kleppe  should  act  to  prevent  that." 

The  Washington  Post  (Dec.  12) — "The  new 
secretary  of  Interior,  Thomas  S.  Kloppe,  has 
been  In  office  for  only  a  few  weeks,  but 
already  he  has  an  opportunity  to  begin  mak- 
ing a  positive  record.  The  Issue  Involves  the 
long  struggle  to  save  the  New  River  valley 
and  the  people  along  its  banks.  The  New 
River,  said  to  be  the  second  oldest  water- 
course of  Its  kind  In  the  world  (only  the 
Nile  Is  older),  flows  In  part  In  northwest 
North  Carolina,  southern  Virginia  and  south- 
ern West  Virginia.  It  Is  an  area  of  unrivaled 
beauty,  but  more  Important,  It  la  an  area 
where  the  citizens'  Instincts  to  preserve  their 
land  and  culture  are  strong  .  .  . 

"With  so  large  a  coalition  of  citizens,  con- 
servationists and  politicians  lined  up  to  save 
the  river.  Secretary  Kleppe  will  not  need  im- 
mense amounts  of  poUtloal  courage  to  act. 
Instead,  he  needs  only  a  measure  of  normal 
bureaucratic  resolve  and  common  sense, 
qualities  that  he  oould  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  have  brought  along  when  he  to<A 
the  Job." 

The  Courier- Journal.  L^lsvllle.  Ky.,  (Dec. 
15) — ".  .  .  One  might  think  such  an  asset 
(as  the  New  River)  Is  be|ng  guarded  by  the 
United  States  govemmenv^to  preserve  It  for 
generations  to  come.  ^ 

"Wrong.  The  New  River  Is  doomed,  as 
people  have  known  It  during  those  10.000 
years,  if  America's  largest  electric  utility 
company  gets  Its  way.  And  so  far  It  has  had 
clear  sailing. 

"The  Federal  Power  Commission,  in  ap- 
parent violation  of  two  laws,  has  Issued  a 
license  that  would  allow  a  subsidiary  of  the 
American  Electric  Power  Company  to  build 
two  huge  dams  on  the  river  In  northwestern 
North  Carolina  .  .  . 

"The  FPC.  In  Issuing  a  license  for  the 
project.  Ignored  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  by  faUlng  to  consider  alternative 
ways  of  meeting  the  power  need,  and  failed 
to  heed  the  same  law's  mandate  that  all 
federal  agencies  protect  the  nation's  natural 
and  cultural  heritage  .  .  . 

"The  Interior  Department,  for  Its  part, 
failed  to  determine  If  archeologlcal  treasures 
might  be  lost  through  building  of  the  dams, 
in  apparent  violation  of  the  1960  Historic 
Preservation  Act  .  .  . 

"Fortunately,  salvation  for  the  New  River 
can  be  easy  and  simple.  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Thomas  S.  Kleppe  has  the  power  under 
law  to  make  the  disputed  stretch  of  the  New 
River  a  part  of  the  national  scenic  rivers 
system.  This,  in  all  probability,  would  kill 
the  power  project. . . . 

'The  New  River  project  fills  no  need  that 
cannot  be  filled  In  a  far  better  way.  Secretary 
Kleope  should  halt  It  the  moment  he  Is  free 
to  do  so." 

The  Cincinnati  Post  (Dec.  30) — ".  .  . 
Ironically — and  maddeningly  to  the  people 
affected — the  prolect  will  burn  more  elec- 
tricity than  It  produces,  because  of  the 
pump-back  phase:  four  kilowatts  for  every 
three  that  go  out  to  consumers.  It  will  also 
cover  about  42,100  acres  of  land,  dlslodtie 
3.000  peoDle  and  create  two  dubious  'lakes' 
with  shorelines  that  rise  and  fall  continu- 
ally, leaving  mudfiats  and  bogs. 

"All  of  this  can  be  arrested  if  the  current 
secretary  of  the  Interior.  Thomas  S.  Kleppe. 
will  approve  the  New  fOr  admission  to  the 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System  .  .  . 
"Wild  rivers  are  fragile.  Dams  are  forever. 
Secretary  Kleppe  would  be  well  advised  to 
remember  this — unless  he  wishes  to  be  re- 
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membered  as  a  secretary  of  the  Interior  who 
forgot  it." 

The  Dally  Hampshire  Gazette,  Northamp- 
ton, Mass.  (Dec.  19) — "In  New  England  our 
communities  and  Institutions  are  so  old  that 
we  tend  to  think  of  the  rest  of  the  nation 
as  a  newcomer.  New  England  Is  Insular  In 
this  regard  and,  of  course.  It  Is  dead  wrong 
as  well. 

"Something  Is  happening  down  In  North 
Carolina  which  we  In  New  England,  who 
value  tradition,  ought  to  be  concerned 
about  .  .  . 

"We  believe  that  dislodging  3.000  people, 
flooding  rich  food-producing  land  and  de- 
stroying one  of  the  oldest  river  valleys  In  the 
world  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  In 
America  for  a  negative  power  project  Is  Irra- 
tional. We  are  persuaded  that  the  New  River 
should  be  saved,  even  If  It  Is  In  far-off  North 
Carolina  and  remote  from  New  England. 

"We  are  familiar  with  the  area  of  Blowing 
Rock,  N.C..  which  Is  the  source  of  the  New 
River,  and  we  remember  Its  beauty.  This  Is 
an  environmental  battle  that  should  enlist 
the  energies  of  all  of  us  who  care  about  our 
heritage  and  the  nation's  future." 

The  New  York  "Hmes  (Dec.  28) — "Next  to 
the  Nile,  the  New  River  In  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  is  considered  by  geologists  to  be  the 
oldest  In  the  world.  The  rocks  through  which 
It  has  cut  its  way  Indicate  an  age  approxi- 
mating 100  million  years.  But  the  paradoxes 
concerning  the  river  do  not  end  with  the 
name.  They  only  begin  there.  The  New  hap- 
pens also  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
streams  In  North  America  and  one  remark- 
ably rich  In  archeologlcal  finds;  yet  the  pos- 
sibility Is  all  too  great  that  In  a  matter  of 
weeks  Its  beauty  and  history  will  be  traded 
for  two  ugly  reservoirs  and  a  pumped  hy- 
droelectric storage  project  .  .  . 

"The  decision  Is  wholly  up  to  Secretary 
Kleppe  ....  It  Is  the  first  Issue  on  which 
he  can  demonstrate  that  'luiblaaed  and 
penetrating  look'  he  promised  the  Senate 
he  would  take  at  all  environmental  matters. 
If  It  is  penetrating  enough,  the  prehistoric 
river  will  not  be  sacrificed  for  a  few  years  of 
costly  surplus  energy  for  which  alternatives 
have  been  shown  to  exist." 

Comments  from  North  Carolina  papers 
Include : 

Greensboro  Dally  News  (Dec.  19) — ^There 
has  been  speculation  that  If  President  Ford 
Is  still  running  scared  (as  the  North  Caro- 
lina presidential  primary  approaches)  he 
might  be  persuaded  to  save  the  river  to  save 
his  own  political  hide  In  North  Carolina. 
He  could  do  this  state  and  the  nation  a 
favor  by  doing  so." 

Durham  Morning  Herald  (Jan.  9) — ^It  Is 
perhaps  auspicious  that  Mr.  Kleppe's  dead- 
line for  declaring  the  New  River  part  of  the 
national  scenic  rivers  system  will  occur  Just 
three  weeks  before  North  Carolina's  March  23 
presidential  primary  In  Which  his  boss.  Pres- 
ident Ford,  Is  being  challenged  by  Ronald 
Reagan. 

"The  Interior  secretary  and  the  President 
himself  ought  to  know  that  efforts  to  save 
the  New  River  have  overwhelming  and  bi- 
partisan support  among  North  Carolina  offi- 
cials in  Washington,  In  Raleigh  and  In  the 
New  River  area. 

"Although  Mr.  Kleppe  das  far  better 
grounds  on  whloh  to  base  bis  decision,  we'd 
be  satisfied  If  be  decided  to  preserve  the  river 
simply  out  of  political  motivation. 

"That  would  be  an  Instance  of  a  political 
Interest  coinciding  with  the  public  Interest 
to  save  a  precious  and  Irreplaceable  natural 
resource." 

Fayettevllle  Observer  (Dec.  14) — "The  Ford 
administration  has  placed  special  emphasis 
on  moving  the  country  toward  energy  con- 
servation and  self-sufficiency,  attaching  a 
high  value  to  the  wise  use  of  energy  resources 
now  available.  By  shielding  the  gentle  New 
River  from  wasteful  exploitation  tor  dubious 
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peak  power  electricity  production  schemes, 
the  Interior  Department  can  do  Its  part  In 
backing  up  the  administration's  words  whUe 
at  the  same  time  minimizing  the  Impact  of 
disruptive  change  In  a  remote  rural  area 
which  asks  so  little  of  government  and  of- 
fers so  much  of  real  value  to  all  of  us." 

Shelby  DaUy  Star  (Dec.  20)— "All  In  all,  It 
appears  to  us,  and  many  others  as  weU,  that 
the  power  plant  is  of  a  lesser  Importance 
than  the  maintenance  of  the  river  and  Its 
adjacent  land.  The  river  Is  archaeologlcaUy 
Important,  but  It  Is  also  about  time  that  this 
generation  started  thinking  about  preserving 
for  our  children  to  see  something  of  the 
natural  state  of  this  nation  that  we  have 
enjoyed.  .  .  . 

"The  federal  government  has  In  Its  hands 
the  moral  Judgment  of  whether  an  Inefficient, 
uneconomic  power  plant  Is  more  important 
than  the  people,  the  land  and  the  river." 

The  News  and  Observer,  Raleigh,  (Dec. 
20) — "Weighted  against  Appalachian  (Power 
Co.'s)  questionable  use  of  resources  and  capi- 
ta' are  the  lass  of  arable  land  In  the  New 
River  Valley,  the  displacement- of  3,000  per- 
sons and  the  less  measurable  forfeiture  of 
river  beauty  and  history.  The  latter,  accord- 
ing to  recent  archaeological  finds,  Is 
considerable. 

"A  thorough  review  of  the  New  Blver  pe- 
tition, as  Secretary  Kleppe  has  suggested, 
makes  a  convincing  case  for  Its  designation 
as  a  federal  wild  and  scenic  river." 

The  Carolina  Financial  Times  (Dec.  22)  — 
"The  situation  Is  not  of  earth-shaking  sig- 
nificance; nothing  like  the  fate  of  the  capi- 
talist system  hangs  In  the  balance.  But  It 
does  give  a  classic  example  of  a  monstrously 
huge  enterprise  sacrificing  much  which  be- 
longs to  others  for  very  little  gain — Indeed." 


•SPRAY  NOW,  PAY  LATER"  PESTI- 
CIDE POLICY  HURTS  FARMERS 
AND  CONSUMERS 


HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

OF    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  9.  1976 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  Agriculture  Committee's  considera- 
tion last  year  of  the  Federal  Insecticide, 
Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act  exten- 
sion, an  impassioned  plea  was  made  for 
the  continued  unrestricted  use  of  power- 
ful chemical  pesticides  on  our  Nation's 
fanns. 

Those  of  us  on  the  committee  were  told 
that  the  use  of  farm  chemical  dusts  and 
sprays  could  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
tragedies  such  as  the  one  in  1970  when 
the  southern  com  leaf  blight  destroyed 
15  percent  of  our  com  crop.  Tliis  loss 
raised  consumer  prices  by  $2  billion,  and 
could  have  been  prevented,  proponents  of 
chemical  use  stated,  through  more  dill- 
gent  chemical  pest  control  efforts. 

However,  this  is  not  the  case.  In  the 
1976  Agriculture  Yearbook,  entitled 
"That  We  May  Eat,"  the  introduction, 
written  by  Agriculture  Secretary  Earl 
Butz,  states  in  part: 

Scientists  also  played  a  star  role  In  stopping 
the  com  blight  of  1970 — ^the  most  destructive 
disease  ever  to  hit  com.  It  killed  off  15%  of 
otir  huge  com  crop  that  year.  In  reality, 
scientists  had  to  go  back  and  correct  an 
earlier  mistake  they  had  made — one  which 
made  com  susceptible  to  the  blight. 

The  questions  raised  by  this  study  are 
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extremely  disturbing.  There  are  serious 
economic,  aivlronmental.  and  health 
risks  associated  with  overuse  of  these 
chemicals,  furthermore,  genetic  altera- 
tion of  plants  and  animals  cannot  be 
used  as  an  excuse  to  spray  more  chemi- 
cals to  cover  up  our  mistakes.  This  con- 
scious poli^:^^f  misrepresentation  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  hurts  our 
fanners  and  consumers  while  benefiting 
large  chemical  manufacturers  whose 
vested  interest  is  in  seeing  that  more  and 
more  chemicals  are  used  on  our  crop- 
lands each  year. 

Simply  put,  pesticides  are  not  always 
the  answer.  Last  October,  the  House 
adopted  an  amendment  which  I  proposed 
to  the  Insecticide  Act— PIPRA— exten- 
sion, which  directed  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  develop  instruc- 
tional .materials  for  farmers  and  others 
on  integrated  pest  management.  Inte- 
grated pest  management  is  an  altema' 
tive  to  using  only  chemicals  for  pest  con- 
trol; it  is  an  integrated  approach  using 
what  is  most  appropriate  and  energy  effi- 
cient in  a  given  situation:  crop  rotation, 
fallowing,  conservation,  biological  con- 
trols, beneficial  insect  Introduction,  and 
so  on.  This  encourages  using  chemical 
pesticides  only  when  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

Friday,  the  National  Research  Coun- 
cil, the  operating  arm  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Science,  released  a  3-year 
study  on  pesticide  use  which  states  that 
insect  resistance  to  pesticides  is  rising 
alarmingly.  This  means  that  more  and 
more  toxic  chemicals  will  be  required  to 
keep  chemical  pest  control  at  its  present 
level  of  efficiency.  \ 

The  study  recommends  that  a  crash 
program  be  initiated  to  develop  new 
methods  of  pest  control  which  do  not 
rely  as  heavily  on  toxic  chemical  formu- 
lations. I  share  these  recommendatioiis 
and  hope  my  colleagues  recognize,  as  I 
have  come  to  recognize,  that  there  are 
grave  risks  in  continuing  this  "spray 
now,  pay  later"  approach  to  pest  control. 

I  am  enclosing  for  the  Rkcord  a  copy 
of  a  New  York  Times  article  by  Harold 
M.  Schmeck,  Jr.,  on  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  report.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  read  it  with  a  view  toward 
considering  the  serious  implications  of 
our  continued  reliance  on  chemical 
pestibides.  Hopefully  our  rural  Members 
and  urban  Members  can  join  together  In 
addressing  this  important  topic. 

The  article  follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  6, 19781 

Insects'  Resistanck  to  Pksticuss  Held 

RISING  AlJiBMINGLT 

(By  Harold  M.  Schmeck,  Jr.) 
Washincton,.  February  5. — Chemical  con- 
trol of  Important  Insect  pests  Is  losing  effec- 
tiveness and  the  loss  will  probably  acceler- 
ate, according  to  a  report  released  today  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  re- 
port was  more  than  three  years  in  the  mak- 
ing. 

Dr.  Donald  Kennedy  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, chairman  of  the  committee  that  com- 
piled the  report,  told  a  news  conference  that 
the  efficacy  of  chemical  Insect  control  was 
declining  alarmingly. 

A  key  conclusion  of  the  five-volume  re- 
port, he  said.  Is  that  alternative  methods 
must  be  developed  to  supplement  the  chem- 
icals. Otherwise,  he  said,  this  country  may 
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begin  to  have  difficulty  In  meeting  Its  goals 
for  Increased  food  production.  The  United 
States  Is  one  of  the  world's  most  Important 
exporters  of  food. 

"In  summary,"  the  report  said,  "the  task 
of  pest  control  over  the  next  10  years  will 
almost  certainly  become  larger  rather  than 
smaller.  Contemporary  chemical  control  of 
some  Insects  (though  not  of  weeds  and  dis- 
eases) Is  decreasing  rather  than  increasing  in 
effectiveness;  and  we  believe  we  can  Identify 
conditions  that  will  accelerate  that  loss  In 
the  future." 

The  factors  Include  the  appearance  of 
genetic  resistance  to  the  chemicals  in  many 
pest  species;  breakdown  of  natural  control 
mechanisms,  sometimes  because  the  chemi- 
cals also  kill  the  pests'  natural  enemies,  and 
more  stringent  regulations  arising  from  pub- 
lic concern  over  hazards  to  the  environment 
and  human  health. 

The  alternatives  to  complete  reliance  on 
chemicals  are  development  of  crops  genet- 
ically resistant  to  their  enemies,  employ- 
ment of  biological  weapons  against  the 
P*sts — such  as  viruses,  microbes  and  other 
natural  enemies— and  agricultural  strategies 
that  outmaneuver  the  pests. 

ANTl-PEST    STKATEOT    CITXU 

An  example  of  successful  anti-pest  strat- 
egy, said  Dr.  Samuel  R.  Aldrich  of  the  nilnols 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  was  that 
used  against  the  western  com  rootworm, 
which  developed  almost  total  resistance  to 
major  pesticides.  Dr.  Aldrich  said  the  answer 
was  to  alternate  com  and  soy  beans  as  suc- 
cessive crops  in  the  same  field.  This,  he  added, 
solved  the  problem  because  the  worm  would 
not  eat  the  soybean  plant,  and  its  life  cycle 
was.  therefore,  interrupted  by  the  absence  o' 
corn. 

The  report  said  that  contemporary  pest 
control,  based  primarily  on  chemicals,  had 
been  one  of  the  main  factors  in  achieving 
the  present  high  productivity  of  American 
agriculture  and  had  made  enormous  contri- 
butions to  world  health  through  such  means 
as  mosquito  control. 

It  cited  examples,  however,  of  over  reliance 
on  chemicals  either  leading  to  increases  In 
crop -destroying  pests  or  causing  health  haz- 
ards by  producing  pesticide-resistance  in  in- 
sects that  carry  disease. 

Noting  that  chemical  pesticides  can  9e 
hazardous  to  hiunan  health,  the  report  called 
for  more  effective  regulation  and  surveillance 
of  their  use  and  more  research  on  their  effects. 
It  said  that  data  on  pesticide  use  were  usually 
years  in  arrears  and  that  this  hampered 
planning. 

"We  believe  the  state  of  Federal  knowledge 
In  this  critical  area  is  highly  Inadequate," 
the  report  said.  "The  pest  control  enterprise 
places  a  billion  pounds  of  toxic  materials 
Into  the  environment  each  year,  but  it  is 
'normal'  for  us  to  have  only  the  vaguest 
Idea  of  how  much  of  each  compound  was 
used  and  where,  and  even  then  only  after 
half  a  decade's  lag." 

The  report  recommended  mandatory  re- 
porting to  the  Government  of  production 
flgrires  and  other  data.  It  said  that  sur- 
veys of  pesticide  use  should  be  done  an- 
nually and  published  no  later  than  six 
months  after  completion. 

A  special  panel  of  the  study  group,  exam- 
ining pesticide  health  hazards,  said  that  oc- 
cupational injuries  from  pesticide  use  might 
be  seriously  underestimated,  even  in  Cali- 
fornia, which  has  the  only  effective  system 
for  reporting.  Dr.  Kennedy  said  good  data 
on  this  Important  subject  were  almost  totally 
lacking. 

The  panel  on  health  effects  concluded  that 
the  cancer  risks  of  pesticide  use  requires 
continuing  evaluation  and  research.  It  noted 
that  the  young  American  adult  probably 
consumed  about  40  milligrams  of  chemical 
pesticides  a  year  in  food  and  carried  about 
one  tenth  of  a  gram  permanently  In  his  or 
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her  body  fat.  A  tenth  of  a  gram  la  about 
one  300th  of  an  ounce. 

The  report  Indicated  that  chemical  pesti- 
cides would  continue  to  be  needed  for  the 
foreseeable  future,  especially  in  view  of  the 
probable  world  demand  for  increased  food 
supply. 

rrx'W  PKsnciDE  tracED 

However,  tfete  report  recommended  accel- 
erated efforts  to  develop  a  new  generation 
of  chemical  pesticides  that  would  be  de- 
signed more  specifically  to  harm  their  targets 
and  therefore  would  be  less  hazardous  to 
man  and  other  non-target  species. 

The  report  emphasized  efforts  at  contain- 
ment of  Insect  pests  rather  than  broad  range 
efforts  at  eradication  The  latter.  It  said,  can 
be  extremely  expensive,  sometimes  fall  and 
are  likely  to  do  harm  to  other  species. 

About  60  specialists  in  various  aspects  of 
pesticide  use  and  hazard  contributed  to  the 
report. 


INNOVATIVE  SOLAR  PROJECT 
IN  MAINE 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  COHEN 

OP    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  9,  1976 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the 
State  of  Maine,  because  of  our  long, 
harsh  winters,  are  extremely  sensitive 
to  the  urgent  need  to  develop  new  alter- 
native energy  sources  to  heat  the  homes 
of  our  oil-dependent  region.       - 

Because  of  the  urgency  of  our  situa- 
tion, our  State  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
leader  in  energy  planning  and  develop- 
ment. Saturday's  Washington  Post  car- 
ried a  story  by  Wiley  Mitchell  which 
details  one  pioneering  solar  heating 
project  now  underway  in  Falmouth, 
Maine.  This  project,  sponsored  by  the 
Maine  Audubon  Society,  should  serve  as 
a  model  to  other  groups  throughout  the 
Nation  and  help  spur  the  development  of 
more  advanced  solar  heating  systems. 

I  insert  the  Post  article  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  commend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues : 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  7, 1976] 

Maine  AtmcrBON  Societt  Pioneers 

Innovative  Sola*  Heattno  System 

(By  Wiley  MltcheU) 

Falmouth,  Maine. — This  year,  as  always 
in  the  past  the  sun  has  lost  its  figurative 
struggle  with  Down  East  winter,  and  Mainers 
are  turning  up  their  thermostats  to  keep 
warm.  Next  winter,  though,  things  will  be 
different  at  the  Maine  Audubon  Society's 
OUsland  Farm. 

Already  the  concrete  foundations  are  In  for 
a  pioneering  solar-heated  headquarters 
buUding  where,  with  Just  a  little  help  from 
a  wood  stove,  the  sun  alone  should  keep 
the  cold  outside.  Even  if  the  sun  doesn't 
shine  for  a  while  and  a  "nor'easter"  blows 
up  a  blizzard,  solar  heat  stored  In  rock 
should  keep  the  Inside  air  comfortable  with 
an  occasional  boost  from  the  stove. 

This  stored  heat  should  carry  the  build- 
ing through  two  sunless  days  with  an  average 
outdoor  temperature  of  25  degrees  P.  After 
that,  what  extra  heat  Is  needed  will  come 
from  the  wooQ  stove.  Wood  use  should  run 
about  1.6  cords  a  season.  And  that's  not  more 
than  many  Mainers  might  bum  In  the  fire- 
place of  an  oil-heated  home. 

In  practical  terms,  Maine  Audubon  la 
pioneering  a  novel  cost-cutting  solar  beating 
system  and  a  highly  efficient  wood  stove  of 


unique  design.  In  strategic  terms,  it  Is  pro- 
viding a  walk-m  public  demonstration  of 
what  solar  heating  can  do  In  a  difficult 
climate. 

Maine  Audubon  Is  pioneering  a  novel  ooet- 
cutting  solar  heating  system  and  a  highly 
efficient  wood  stove  of  unique  design.  In 
strategic  terms,  it  is  providing  a  walk -in 
public  demonstration  of  what  solar  heating 
can  do  In  a  difficult  climate. 

William  J.  Olnn.  assistant  director  at  Maine 
Audubon,  who  has  charge  of  the  project, 
says:  "We  figure  we  may  have  20,000  visitors 
the  first  year.  If  lines  start  forming,  we  may 
have  to  establish  some  kind  of  formal  visit- 
ing hours  so  we  can  get  our  staff  work  done 
in  the  offices.  But  we  have  no  intention  of 
putting  up  'no  visitors'  signs.  This  building 
Is  for  the  public  as  much  as  for  ourselves." 
The  solar  heating  system  cuts  capital  cost 
by  using  ordinary  black  window  screening 
rather  than  water  to  trap  the  sun's  heat. 
This  brings  the  contract  cost  of  the  2,000- 
square-foot  solar  collector  down  to  $4.50  a 
square  foot.  Prefabricated  water  collectors 
which  the  building  designers  priced  were 
quoted  at  from  $10  up  to  $36  a  square  foot. 
The  window-screen  solar-collector  concept 
Is  also  aimed  at  getting  solar  heat  into  the 
home,  since  the  design  Is  one  any  bmider  can 
readUy  use.  There  Is  no  need  to  retrain  work 
crews,  as  there  Is  when  heavy  and  delicate 
prefabricated  water-collectors  have  to  be  in- 
stalled on  a  house. 

Air  forced  over  the  screening  will  be  heated 
to  a  maximum  of  130  degrees  P.  It  then  will 
flow  through  106  tons  of  crushed  rock,  which 
will  absorb  the  transferred  heat.  Another  air 
flow,  circulating  between  the  building  and 
the  rock,  will  carry  heat  into  offices  and  hall- 
ways. These  two  air  flows  can  Interact,  if 
both  of  them  are  circulating  at  the  same 
time,  so  that  the  collector  air  can  heat  the 
building  air  directly. 

When  heated  to  capacity,  the  rock  can 
store  enough  heat  for  most  of  the  building's 
needs.  Bearing  In  mind  that  the  offices  won't 
be  used  24  hours  a  day  and  that  the  heavily 
insulated  building  would  not  cool  down  to 
freezing  overnight,  heating  designer  Richard 
K.  Hill  estimates  that  one  wood  fire  a  day 
will  maintain  comfortable  temperatures  dur- 
ing the  most  demanding  conditions. 

Hill  has  done  what  most  wood-burning 
enthusiasts  dream  about — he  has  completely 
separated  combustion  from  heat  transfer. 

The  combusion  chamber  of  the  stove  Is  so 
heavUy  Insulated  it  U  more  like  a  potter's 
kiln  than  an  ordinary  wood  stove.  This  keeps 
the  fire  at  better  than  1,000  degrees  P.,  at 
which  temperature  wood  Is  completely 
burned,  with  a  minimum  of  ash.  no  smoke, 
and  no  tars  and  creosotes  to  form  dangerous 
soot  in  the  chimney. 

Since   it   is   so   well   Insulated,   the   firing 
chamber  can   be   located   where  It   Is  most- 
conveniently  tended— in  this  case,  outdoors 
but  under  shelter. 

Hot  gases,  forced  through  the  firing  cham- 
ber by  a  small  fan,  travel  through  a  12-lnch- 
dlameter  metal  fine  the  entire  80-foot  length 
of  the  heat-storage  bin  and  back,  before 
slanting  up  Into  the  chimney.  With  flue  gases 
at  less  than  100  degrees  at  this  point,  the 
chimney  can  even  be  wood-shlngled,  to 
nxatch  the  rest  of  the  exterior. 

Vital  to  the  building's  hoped-for  economy 
of  operation  are  extra  insulation,  careful  and 
modest  placement  of  heat-robbing  windows, 
and  solid  workmanship. 

Six-Inch  roll  Insulation  In  the  walls,  sur- 
rounded by  a  polyethylene  vapor-wind  bar- 
rier. Is  the  thinnest  used.  Roof  areas  have  up 
to  nine  Inches  of  Insulation.  Most  houses, 
by  comparison,  probably  have  at  most  three 
Inches  of  insulation,  no  seamless  wind  bar- 
rier, and  leaky  doors  and  windows  poorly 
placed  In  terms  of  heat  control. 

Electricity  to  operate  the  induced  draft 
fans  for  the  wood  stove  Is  calculated  to  be 
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470  kilowatt-hours  per  year.  The  solar  sys- 
tem win  tcUce  more  electric  power  to  circu- 
late air  through  the  rock  storage,  collector 
area,  and  the  building. 

Annual  use  for  this  purpose  Is  calculated 
at  2,134  kilowatt-hours,  with  a  safety  fac- 
tor of  1.5.  In  other  words,  actual  experience 
could  weU  be  better  than  projected. 

Total  electric  requirements  for  the  build- 
ing heating  system  are  projected  at  2.604 
kwh  per  year,  or  $345.23  at  cxirrent  rates. 

A  comparatively  high  wood  cost  for  Maine 
or  $100  per  cord  would  put  the  annual  cost 
for  backup  heat  at  $160.  Added  to  the  elec- 
tric cost,  this  puts  the  anticipated  annual 
energy  bill  at  $505.23. 

By  comparison,  a  conventional  oll-flred 
s5-stem  would  need  3,524  gallons  a  year.  At 
an  optimistic  40  cents  e.  gallon,  this  would 
amount  to  $1,409.60. 

The  Ideal  of  building  an  experimental 
'alternate -energy"  structure  seemed  logical 
for  the  society.  But  It  might  still  be  only  an 
Idea  had  the  society's  old  downtown  office 
buildings  not  passed  the  point  of  reasonable 
repair  in  1972.  Faced  with  the  need  for  a 
new  home,  the  society  began  to  consider 
building  anew,  along  with  the  other  possibil- 
ities. 

When  Mainers  began  to  shiver,  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  nation,  through  the  1973- 
1974  oil  crunch,  a  rationale  for  building  was 
at  hand:  design  an  innovative  but  sound 
solar-heated  building  and  share  the  experi- 
ence thus  generated  with  a  suddenly  fuel- 
conscious  public. 

Only  a  site  was  missing.  And  the  offer  of  a 
six-acre  parcel  just  outside  Portland  by  Ruth 
Moulton  Freeman  in  early  1974  took  care 
of  that  problem. 

By  fall,  1974.  the  land  gift  had  been  for- 


malized, a  fund-raising  drive  launched,  and  a 
search  for  a  design  team  started.  And  by 
the  summer  of  1976  the  building  fund  had 
reached  $200,000  and  architect  Oeorge  B. 
Terrlen  and  solar-wood  system  designer 
Richard  K.  Hill  had  construction  plans  ready 
to  go  out  for  contractor  bids. 

When  a  construction  bid  came  In  at  $215.- 
000  the  36-member  board  of  trustees,  under 
the  guldar.ce  of  Sherry  Huber,  president, 
signed  the  contract.  Only  a  few  months 
later,  concrete  foundations  and  slab  floors 
were  poured  and  framing  Is  under  way. 

The  building  fund  has  reached  $233,000, 
overall  price  tag  (landscaping,  furnishing, 
etc.  Included)  appears  firm  at  $281,000,  and 
fund-raising  is  continuing  for  the  $48,000 
balance. 


be  held  in  room  2322  of  the  Raybum 
House  Office  Building.  Testimony  will  be 
received  from  Edward  H.  Levi,  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  and 
Clarence  M.  Kelley.  Diiector  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation. 


A  TRIBUTE   TO  AIJSTAIR   BUCHAN 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
LEGISLATIVE  REMEDIES — FBI 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  9,  1976 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  announce  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Constitu- 
tional Rights  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  has  rescheduled  its  hear- 
ings on  the  legislative  remedies  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  for 
Wednesday,  February  11, 1976.  The  hear- 
ings will  commence  at  9:30  a.m.  and  will 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

^  OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  9,  1976 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Spe^er,  it  was 
with  great  sadness  that  I  have  learned 
of  the  death  this  week  of  Allstair 
Buchan,  the  Montague  Burton  professor 
of  international  relations  at  Oxford  Uni- 
versity and  a  founder  of  the  Institute  for 
Strategic  Studies  in  England. 

Mr.  Buchan  was  widely  respected  In 
the  United  States  as  weU  as  elsewhere 
for  his  writings  on  international  and 
military  affairs.  Only  last  weekend,  while 
participating  in  the  annual  American 
Legislators'  Conference  at  Ditchley  Park 
In  England,  I  talked  with  Professor 
Buchan  and  observed  the  power  of  his 
keen  and  perceptive  mind. 

His  many  friends  in  the  United  States 
will  mourn  the  loss  of  this  distinguished 
thinker  and  outstanding  citizen. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

God  has  not  given  us  the  spirit  of  fear; 
but  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound 
mind. — n  Timothy  1 :  7. 

Almighty  God,  our  Father,  amid  all  the 
changing  scenes  of  this  life  make  us  con- 
scious of  Thy  presence,  ready  to  do  Thy 
will  and  eager  to  serve  our  country. 

May  we  walk  this  day  with  lliy  light 
upon  our  way,  Thy  truth  in  our  minds, 
and  Thy  love  In  our  hearts.  Thus  for- 
given, cleansed,  and  strengthened,  we 
set  out  upon  the  tasks  before  us  giving 
them  our  best  in  thought,  word,  and 
deed. 

Grant  that  our  lives  radiant  with  good 
will  may  be  open  channels  through  which 
Thy  loving  grace  can  flow  for  the  heal- 
ing of  our  Nation  and  the  benefit  of  aU 
mankind. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  February  9, 1976,  the  Pres- 
ident approved  and  signed  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  9861.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  the  period 
beginning  July  1,  1976,  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1976,  and  for  other  purposes. 


By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approvsd  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Belting,  one 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the*  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[RoU  No.  47] 

Abzug  Edgar  Landrum 

Ambro  Esch  Lujan 

Andrews.  N.C.  Eshleman  ^^  McCloskey 

Ashley  Fascell  »»  McOormack 

Bonker  Plynt  McEwen 

Brown,  Calif.  Ford,  Mich.  McHugh 

Brown,  Mich.  Fraser  Meeds 

Burton,  John  Gibbons  Mezvlnsky 

Chisholm  Green  Obey 

Conyers  Gude  Pettis 

DeUums  Harsha  Scheuer 

Diggs  Hubert  Steelman 

Dingell  Heinz  Steiger,  Ariz. 

Downing,  Va.  Hinshaw  Teague 

Drlnan  Jarman  UdaU 

Early  Johnson.  Pa.  Wazman 

Eckhardt  Jones,  Ala. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  382 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEDGED  REPORTS 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mass- 
achusetts? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 
TO  SIT  TODAY  DURING  5-MINUTE 
RULE  ^ 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  permitted  to  sit  while 
the  House  is  reading  for  amendments 
under  Ihe  5-minute  rule  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object.        '^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


BROOKINGS  INSTITUTION  RECOM- 
MENDS AGING  B-52S  FOR  AIR  DE- 
FENSE 

(Mr.  KETCHUM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  esteemed  Brookings  In- 
stitution has  decided  there  is  still  an  im- 
pregnable moat  of  ocean  surrounding 
the  United  States,  and  that  we  are  still 
living  in  the  good  old  days  of  goldfish 
swallowing.  I  was  appalled  to  read  in 
yesterday's  Washington  Post  that  the 
institution  recommended  we  not  bother 
building  the  B-1.  relying  instead  on  our 
aging  B-52's  for  air  defense.  Further, 
that  laudable  organization  has  seen  fit 
to  assure  us  there  is  no  real  possibility 
of  enemy  action  beyond  the  abilities  of 
the  B-52  until  well  into  the  1990's— I 
would  like  to  have  access  to  their  crystal 
ball. 

I  wonder  how  many  members  of  the 
Brookings  Institution  would  set  forth  on 
a  cross  coimtry  vacation  in  a  12-year- 
old  car?  Can  they  really  be  deluded  into 
believing  that  a  fast  trip  through  the 
local  airplane  garage  will  render  our 
12-year-old  B-52's  into  1980's  fighting 
material?  If  so.  then  I  think  the  solu- 
tion is  a  simple  one:  We  should  call  up 
all  those  who  subscribe  to  this  ridicu- 
lous theory,  and  grant  them  the  privilege 
of  piloting  the  first  wing  of  refurbished 
B-52's  into  battle. 

A  defense  posture  second  to  none  is 
the  preserver  of  our  greatest  social  serv- 
ice: freedom.  The  Brookings  Institution 
appears  to  believe  that  the  best  way  to 
accomplish  this  is  to  turn  all  the  clocks 
back  12  years. 


EXPRESSING  THE  SYMPATHY  OP 
THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES TO  THE  PEOPLE  OP 
GUATEMALA 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  1030)  expressing  the 
sympathy  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  people  of  Guatemala  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1030 

Whereas  the  people  of  cur  sister  Republic, 
Ouatemala,  suffered  a  devastating  blow  as 
the  result  of  the  recent  earthquakes  and 
tremors  in  February  1976;  and 

Whereas  these  quakes  and  tremors  caused 
the  loss  of  thousands  of  lives  and  the  de- 
struction or  devastation  of  many  towns  and 
villages,  rendering  homeless  many  thousands 
of  people;  and 

Mfhereas  the  people  and  government  of  the 
United  States,  in  accord  with  the  traditions 
of  the  United  States,  are  anxious  to  assist 
the  people  of  Guatemala  in  their  tragic  hour 
of  bereavement  and  suffering;  and 

Whereas  the  task  of  relief,  rehabilitation, 
and  reconstruction  which  faces  Guatemala  is 
huge,  requiring  outside  support  add  assist- 
ance beyond  the  present  emergency  require- 
ments: Now.  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives extend  its  deepest  sympathy  to 
the  President  and  to  the  people  of  Guate- 
mala in  this  dark  hour  of  their  suffering  and 
distress. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
recentatlves  that  the  executive  branch  of  the 
United  States  Goveriunent  be  urged  to  de- 
velop, in  cooperation  with  other  potential 
donors  In  and  outside  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, both  governmental  and  private,  pro- 


grams to  assist  the  people  of  Ouatemala  In 
their  efforts  to  relieve  the  suffering  caused  by 
the  disaster  and  to  rehabUltate  their  nation 
from  the  damage  inflicted. 

Sec.  3.  Copies  of  the  present  resolution 
shall  be  distributed  through  appropriate 
channels  to  the  President  of  Ouatemala. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day offering  a  House  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  the  earthquake  disaster  which 
has  devastated  our  neighboring  country 
of  Guatemala  and  killed  thousands  of  its 
people. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to 
reaCBrm  the  support  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  the  people  of  Guatemala 
at  this  time  of  great  trial  and  suffering. 

The  full  extent  of  the  disaster  is  not 
yet  known.  It  may  well  be  that  many 
more  have  been  killed,  hurt,  or  rendered 
homeless  than  we  now  know. 

What  we  do  know  now  is  horrendous 
enough. 

An  estimated  17,000  persons  may  have 
been  killed. 

Some  55.000  persons  have  been  injured. 

An  estimated  1  million  persons  are 
homeless. 

Some  114.000  rural  dwellings  and 
108.000  urban  homes  have  been  de- 
stroyed. 

Roads  are  cut  in  many  places  by  land- 
slides and  destroyed  bridges. 

Essential  public  services  have  been 
disrupted,  and  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  nation  has  been  hurt. 

The  full  extent  of  the  casualties  and 
destruction  will  not  be  known  for  some 
time,  for  the  affected  area  is  some  100 
miles  long  and  40  miles  wide,  with  many 
small  towns  and  villages  in  remote 
mountain  regions  among  the  hardest  hit. 

Many  nations  have  already  started 
helping  the  Guatemalans  cope  with  this 
disaster.  The  U.S.  Government  has  sup- 
plied 16  large  helicopters  and  is  making 
food,  medical  supplies,  tents,  blankets, 
and  other  commodities  available  in  a 
very  heavily  populated  area  to  the  west 
of  Guatemala  City.  Some  $3.6  million  in 
disaster  relief  funds  has  been  allocated 
so  far. 

Much  of  the  work  is  being  carried  out 
in  that  region  by  U.S.  private  voluntary 
agencies  already  in  place  in  Guatemala, 
who  are  maWng  their  own  contributions 
in  addition  to  helping  distribute  Govern- 
ment-financed commodities. 

But  much  more  remains  to  be  done  to 
bring  relief  to  the  Guatemalan  people 
and  to  begin  the  hard  job  of  rehabilitat- 
ing their  nation. 

This  resolution  would  call  upon  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government  to 
begin  to  develop  plans,  in  cooperation 
with  other  interested  donors,  for  that 
task  of  relief  and  rehabilitation. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  trag- 
edy that  has  struck  Guatemala  is  an- 
other sad  reminder  that  mankind  is  still 
at  the  mercy  of  Nature.  We  cannot  con- 
trol the  elements,  or  as  yet  earthquakes, 
but  we  can  do  everything  feasible  to  as- 
sist those  stricken  by  this  devastating 
natural  disaster. 

I  have  joined  with  my  colleagues — Mr. 
OT«I«iLL,  Mr.  Morgan,  and  Mr.  Broom- 


field — In  introducing  a  resolution 
which  expresses  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  toward  such  aid.  We 
extend  our  sympathies  to  those  whose 
lives  have  been  disrupted  by  this  severe 
quake.  The  resolution  also  would  direct 
the  executive  branch  to  mobilize  an  ef- 
fort to  relieve  the  Inevitable  suffering 
that  follows  disaster.  It  would  estab- 
lish a  long-range  plan,  based  on  a  coop- 
erative effort  between  our  Government 
and  our  private  enterprise  system,  to  be- 
gin the  process  of  rebuilding  what  has 
been  destroyed. 

I  support  this  humanitarian  effort,  and 
am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues  will  take 
speedy  action  on  this  plan,  which  is  an 
expression  of  the  brotherhood  of  man- 
kind, and  a  worthy  endeavor  by  our  Gov- 
ernment and  our  people. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
joining  with  my  colletigues  to  cosponsor 
the  Guatemala  resolution.  I  am  pro- 
foundly moved  by  the  magnitude  of  tlie 
tragedy  that  has  afiBicted  the  people  of 
Guatemala.  A  nation  of  some  5.5  million 
people  has  suddenly  and  brutally  been 
devastated  by  forces  beyond  its  control. 
There  can  hardly  be  a  family  in  Guate- 
mala today  that  is  not  bereaved,  home- 
less, or  destitute  as  a  result  of  last  week's 
earthquake. 

The  dimensions  of  the  tragedy  are 
appalling.  Well  over  1  percent  of  the 
population  of  Guatemala  was  killed  or 
injured  in  a  few  hours'  time;  1  out  of 
every  5  Guatemalans  is  without  shelter. 
For  this  country  to  suffer  an  equivalent 
disaster,  our  casualties  would  have  to  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  3  million. 

Assistance  for  a  friend  or  neighbor  in 
need  is  an  integral  part  of  the  U.S.— and 
the  American — character.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  our  Government,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  proposed  resolution,  will  continue 
to  respond  fully  and  effectively  to  the 
human  suffering  in  Guatemala  The 
government  and  people  of  that  unfortu- 
nate land  have  our  deepest  sjmipathy  and 
support  as  they  move  to  cope  with  the 
tragedy  that  has  befallen  them. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  serve  as  a  cosponsor  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 1030,  and  I  congratulate  the  dis> 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations  and  others 
who  also  are  cosponsoring  this  resolu- 
tion. 

This  resolution  comes  about  through 
unfortimate  circumstances — in  fact, 
through  one  of  the  greatest  natural  dis- 
asters to  strike  the  western  hemisphere 
within  the  memory  of  man.  The  small 
country  of  Guatemala,  long  known  for 
its  beauty  and  tourist  attractions,  but 
more  particularly  for  its  close  bonds  with 
the  United  States,  has  been  staggered  by 
a  grievous  and  gigantic  earthquake  fol- 
lowed by  tremors  and  other  shocks.  The 
death  toll  thus  far  is  close  to  20,000.  Al- 
most 1,000.000  people  are  homeless.  The 
devastation  has  hit  every  sector  of  the 
country. 

I  have  had  a  special  place  in  my  heart 
for  Guatemala,  along  with  the  many  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  who  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  visit  this  beautiful 
country.  Over  the  years,  by  dent  of  ded- 
ication and  hard  work,  the  people  of 
Guatemala  have  made  encouraging  prog- 
ress in  the  economic,  political  and  social 
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spheres.  In  that  effort,  the  United  Stages 
has  demonstrated  its  own  good  will  time 
and  again  to  a  strong  people. 

Today  we  join  with  the  valiant  people 
and  Government  of  Guatemala  in  this 
dark  hour  of  their  suffering.  The  purpose 
,  of  this  resolution  is  to  express  the  deep 
and  heartfelt  sympathy  we  feel  for  them. 
But  it  is  more  than  the  mere  expression 
of  sympathy.  The  resolution  calls  upon 
the  executive  branch  of  our  Government 
to  formulate  and  present  to  the  Congress 
programs  of  relief  and  rehabilitation  as- 
sistance, together  with  other  .govern- 
ments and  private  agencies.  We  must  do 
more  than  meet  the  immediate  emer- 
gaicy  needs  and  come  up  with  a  pro- 
gram of  restoration  in  the  fields  of  san- 
itation, water  systems,  housing,  and  road 
construction,  all  of  which  have  suffered 
profoundly  from  the  earthquake.  In  this 
effort,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  United 
States  should  take  the  lead  because  of 
our  very  close  and  historic  ties  of  friend- 
ship, trade,  and  common  purpose  with 
our  sister  republic. 

The  stories  coming  out  of  Guatemala 
indicate  that  the  present  government  of 
General  Laugerud  is  doing  a  magnificent 
job  in  the  face  of  heavy  odds  and  physi- 
cal obstacles;  likewise,  the  people  of 
Guatemala  are  demonstrating  the  tra- 
ditional courage  and  determination  to 
surmount  untold  suffering  and  physical 
deprivations. 

I  know  that  all  my  colleagues  join  me 
in  urging  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government  to  take  immediate  steps  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  and  objectives 
of  this  resolution. 

GENZEAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  this 
resolution  <H.  Res.  1030). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THIRD  BUDGET  RESCISSION  BILL. 
1976 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  bill  (H.R.  11665)  to  rescind  certain 
budget  authority  recommended  in  the 
message  of  the  President  of  January  23, 
1976  (H.  Doc.  94-342),  transmitted  pur- 
suant to  the  Impoimdment  Control  Act 
of  1974,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
bill  be  considered  in  the  House  as  In 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJt.  11665 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  rescissions  of  budget  authority 
contained  in  the  message  of  the  President 
of  January  23,  1976  (H.  Doc.  94-342),  are 
made  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment  Control 
Actof  1974,  namely: 


CoMsxncKK  Fboddct  Sanerr  CoiunBsioir 

SALASnES   AND  XXFEKSKS 

impropriations  provided  under  this  bead 
In  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development — Independent  Agencies  Appro- 
priations Act,  1976,  are  rescinded  in  the 
amount  of  $2,256,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976,  and  in  the  amount  of 
•400,000  for  the  period  July  1,  1976,  through 
September  30, 1976. 

SsLEcnvx  SntviCB  Stsixk 

g»T.«i»Q  AND  KZFKNSBI 

Appropriations  provided  under  this  head 
In  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development — Independent  Agencies  Appro- 
priation Act,  1976,  are  rescinded  In  the 
amount  of  $1,776,000  for  the  period  J\ily  1, 
1976,  through  September  30,  1976. 

With  the  following  committee 
amendment: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  2.  after 
line  16,  insert  the  following: 

"DEPABTMENT  OP  AGRICUIiTUBE 
Taxjcers  Home  AoicnnsnATioN 

"KTTRAL    HOUSING   rNStTKANCK   FUND 

"Appropriations  provided  under  this  head 
In  the  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act, 
1976,  are  rescinded  in  the  amount  of  $1,000,- 
000." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  discussing  the 
amendment,  I  would  like  to  advise  the 
House  that  considered  in  this  legislation 
was  a  request  by  the  President  to  rescind 
$568,876,000.  Congress  having  enacted 
the  legislation  and  provided  the  funds 
to  carryout  the  legisLation,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  has  been  hesitant 
to  recommend  that  we  change  our  course 
of  action  and  rescind  all  these  funds. 
However,  we  do  propose  rescission  of 
$5,431,000. 

Two  subcommittees  have  been  involved 
in  the  preparation  of  the  report  accom- 
panying the  bill.  The  committee  is  rec- 
ommending rescission  of  $2,656,000  from 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion, $1,775,000  from  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System,  and  $1,000,000  from  the  Rural 
Housing  Insurance  Fund  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration.  The  commit- 
tee recommends  rejecting  rescissions 
of  $3,775,000  from  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission,  $60,670,000  from  the 
Rehabilitation  Loan  Fund  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Envelop- 
ment, and  $499,000,000  from  the  Rural 
Hoiising  Insurance  Fund  of  the  Farm- 
er's Home  Administration. 

With  respect  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. I  would  like  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  WnrrxEN) , 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  in- 
volved in  this  particular  matter. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
amendment  was  first  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  subcommittee  when  the 
full  committee  met.  At  first  blush,  rec- 
ognizing the  good  intentions  of  its  au- 
thor, the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chappell),  I  did  not  or  could  not  see 
just  what  tjhe  implications  of  the  amend- 
ment might  be.  I  know  the  gentleman's 
intentions  and  I  know  the  gentleman 
wants  to  see  that  the  funds  appropriated 
by  the  Congress  are  released  immediately 
for  the  purpose  for  which  the  Congress 
appropriated  them. 

Unfortimately,  imder  the  Impound- 


ment Control  Act  It  provides  that  with 
respect  to  a  rescission,  the  President  has 
30  days  in  which  to  make  his  decision 
and  then  he  has  another  45  days,  ex- 
clusive of  the  time  Congress  is  not  In 
session.  If  during  that  45 -day  period 
Congress  does  not  act  then  he  has  to  re- 
lease the  money. 

While  such  authority  exists  In  the  law. 
the  President  *QUld  not,  in  my  view,  be 
justified  in  using>fiuch  delay  where  the 
Congress  made  It^ear  that  the  fimds 
were  to  be  released,  unfortunately,  where 
this  one  item  is  singled  out  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  actually  rescinding  $1  mil- 
lion of  the. $500  million;  but  by  naming 
only  one  thing,  I  am  afraid  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  statement  to  the  contrary 
they  might  say  that  by  the  naming  of 
only  one  proposal  we  are  inf  erentially  ap- 
proving the  rescission  of  those  that  are 
not  named,  or  at  least  had  no  objection 
to  be  a  delay  of  the  full  45  days.  Such 
Is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  clear  that 
I  would  hope  that  the  amendment  will 
be  stricken  from  the  bill.  I  also  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  committee  is  def- 
initely opposed  to  the  rescission  as  well 
as  the  others  that  are  not  listed  here  and 
desires  immediate  release. 

I  have  taken  upon  myself  to  write  to 
Mr.  Lynn,  the  Director  of  the  OflBce  of 
Management  and  Budget,  and  told  him 
the  attitude  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  urged  him  to  release 
the  f  imds  immediately. 

Now,  I  want  to  make  it  plain  that 
while  inadvertently  this  amendment  is 
in  the  bill,  certainly  It  Is  not  Intended 
to  affect  the  attitude  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriation  and  of  the  Congress 
as  a  whole,  that  we  mean  for  them  to  re- 
lease the  funds  immediately.  We  differed 
with  them  strongly.  I  wish  it  was  put 
in  the  report.  I  did  put  our  feelings  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Lynn  where  he  cannot  mis- 
imderstand  the  intentions  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  gentl^nan,  what  would  the  gentle- 
man recommend  that  we  defeat  the 
amendment  in  view  of  the  Implications 
that  have  arisen? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
hope  that  we  have  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  who  offered  the  y^ 
amendment  in  the  first  place.  I  would/ 
hope  we  would  have  the  support  of  the 
gentleman  In  striking  the  amendment 
at  this  time  imtll  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  further  study  this  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mahom 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
3  minutes.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chappell)  . 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
amendment  was  not  offered  with  the  In- 
tention of  accelerating  the  release  of 
these  moneys  that  were  appropriated  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  for 
Housing.  I  happen  to  disagree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi.  I  feel  that 
to  take  this  amendment  would  acceler- 
ate it.  However,  let  me  assure  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  assure  the 
House  that  my  intention  Is  to  accelerate 
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the  provisions  of  these  housing  funds  I'.nd 
not  to  decelerate  their  release.  I  bow  to 
the  wisdom  of  this  House,  if  the  minds 
of  this  House  feel  that  this  Is  going  to 
be  self-defeating;  but  I  urge  that  we 
vote,  as  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Whitten)  has  suggested.  The  facts 
are  that  we  called,  my  staff  called  tlie 
GAO  office,  and  that  office  agreed,  their 
legal  counsel  agreed  this  would  become 
effective.  Their  legal  counsel  also  called 
the  person  who  handles  rescissions  in 
OM6  and  It  was  concurred  in  there  that 
it  would  work. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  recognize  the  practical 
thinking  that  concerns  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  and 
concerns  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
that  regardless  of  what  we  put  In  here, 
the  will  down  there  is  to  hold  up  for  this 
thing  some  more.  We  are  really  trying 
to  save  6  weeks  here.  It  may  not  save 
6  weeks,  but  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  try 
it.  The  important  thing  is  that  we  do  not 
want  to  hold  up  the  Bureau  of  Housing 
and  we  certainly  want  to  take  the  posi- 
tion stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi <Mr.  Whitten  >  that  if  we 
should  retain  this  amendment,  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  resclndins  some  of 
these  other  matters  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  discussed. 

So,  I  agree  with  his  position  on  the 
others.  I  simply  disagree  with  him  on 
this  particular  one.  and  I  am  not  going 
tc  be  terribly  upset  which  way  we  go. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  say.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  $500  million  for  Rural  Housing 
Insurance  Fund  will  oecome  available 
on  March  19.  We  know  that.  I  oelieve, 
under  the  circumstances,  that  ic  would  be 
best  to  eliminate  this  amendment. 

I  supported  the  amendment  in  the 
committee,  and  I  believe  most  members 
of  the  committee  did  support  it,  but  I 
would  ask  that  the  amendment  be 
defeated. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Mahon)  there 
were — yeas  6;  nays  20. 

So  the  committee  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

AMENDMENT    OTFEKED    BT    MR.    SLACK 

Mr.  SMCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendiTient. 

The,<:ierk  read  as  fololws: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Slack:  Page  2, 
afte/llne  21,  Insert: 

"DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

"EDX7CATIONAL    EXCHANGE 

"MXTTUAL    EDUCATIONAL    AND    CtTLTDHAL 

EXCHANGE    AC'llVITlES 

"Appropriations  provided  under  this  head 
In  the  Department  of  State  Appropriation 
Acll,  1976,  are  rescinded  In  the  amount  ot 
95^600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  and  In  the  amount  of  (3,000.000  for 
the  period  July  1,  1978,  through  September 
3q,  1976." 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
amendment  speaks  for  itself.  It 
wOtildresclnd  $5,000,000  of  funds  appro- 
prlateiMor  the  current  fiscal  year  and 
$3,000,000>>f.4unds  appropriated  for  the 
transition  qukster  for  mutual  educa- 
tional and  cultural  exchange  activltie 

These  are  the  sai: 


proposed  by  the  President  in  rescission 
proposal  No.  R76-42  submitted  to  the 
Congress  on  January  23,  1976  and 
printed  in  House  Dociunent  No.  94-342. 

These  rescissions  will  serve  to  restrain 
Federal  budget  outlays  in  noncritical  pro- 
gram activities.  The  program  will  be 
maintained  at  a  level  of  $55,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1976  and  $10,000,000  in  the 
transition  quarter.  This  compares  with  a 
level  of  $53,300,000  in  fiscal  year  1975 
and  a  proposed  level  of  $58,500,000  for 
fiscal  year  1977.  Consequently,  the  rescis- 
sion will  bring  the  1976  and  the  transi- 
tion quarter  programs  in  line  with  the 
program  proposed  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

Mr.  Siseaker,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Slack). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BT    MR.    MICHEL 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment   offered    by   Mr.    Michel:    On 

page  2,  after  line  21,  Insert  the  following: 

"DEPARTMENT  OP  HEALTH,  EDUCATION, 

AND  WELFARE 

"Office  of  Education 

"school   assistance    in    federally   AmCTKO 

AREAS 

"Appropriations  provided  under  this  head 
In  the  Education  Division  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act,  1976,  for  title  I  of  the 
Act  of  September  30,  1950,  as  amended  (20 
U.SC.  Ch.  13)  are  rescinded  lil  the  foUow- 
ing  amount:  $97,331,058  for  sections  2,  3.  and 
4,  Including  (57,823,351  for  that  part  of  en- 
titlements determined  under  section  5(e)  (1) 
of  that  title." 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  my  amendment  would 
provide  for  the  rescission  of  $97,331,058 
in  impact  aid  funds.  This  compares  with 
the  $243  million  proposed  for  rescission 
by  the  adminstration. 

To  review  the  rescission  I  am  propos- 
ing, it  would  in  no  way  touch  the  sub- 
stance of  the  present  program.  It  simply 
provides  for  a  rescission  of  $39  million 
to  reflect  the  Office  of  Education's  lower 
cost  estimates  to  nm  the  program,  the 
entire  program,  and  a  rescission  of  $57.8 
million  allocated  to  initiate  the  public 
housing  provisions  of  that  act.        ^ 

My  amendment  would  simply  rescind 
the  public  housing  moneys.  It  would  not 
affect  tier  2  funding  or  any  other  fund- 
ing for  impact  aid. 

Yesterday  I  placed  in  the  Recoro  an 
exchange  of  correspondence  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  E)ducation.  and 
Welfare,  Dr.  David  Mathews,  setting 
forth  the  opinion  of  the  Department's 
general  counsel  that  this  rescission  will 
not  preclude  the  Department  from  mak- 
ing tier  2  allocations.  Furthermore,  he 
goes  one  step  further  and  states  un- 
equivocally that  the  Department  will,  in 
fact,  allocate  the  moneys  already  appro- 
priated for  tier  2  should  this  rescission 
become  the  law. 

Why  do  I  want  to  rescind  moneys  for 
public  housing?  I  do  because  I  do  not 
want  to  see  the  inequitable  and  out- 
moded impact  aid  program  expanded 
even  further.  Public  housing  is  a  new 
program  which  has  not  been  funded 


before  and.  consequently,  nobody  will  be 
hurt  if  ^e  stop  the  program  before  we 
get  started.  Once  it  is  launched,  how- 
ever, and  the  money  starts  rolling  out, 
there  will  be  no  way  to  discontinue  it 
at  a  future  point  without  somebody  feel- 
ing the  pinch. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  ESEA 
title  1  provides  funds  for  most  of  the 
public  housing  children  who  would  be 
covered  under  the  impact  aid  section,  so 
providing  moneys  here  would  represent 
double  funding. 

In  fact.  I  have  some  cost  estimates 
from  the  Office  of  Education  which  show 
that  New  York  City  alone  would  get 
$10.5  million  of  the  public  housing  fimds, 
or  nearly  20  percent  of  the  total  involved 
here.  At  the  same  time.  New  York  City 
is  receiving  $117  million  in  title  1  funds. 
Furthermore.  15  of  the  country's  largest 
cities  would  receive  40  percent  or  $23^ 
million  of  the  public  housing  moneW, 
and  they  at  the  same  time  are  get^mg 
$272  mUUon  in  title  1  funds.  The  double- 
dip  funding,  in  other  words,  is  readily 
apparent. 

So  if  we  do  not  rescind  the  money, 
the  outmoded  and  inequitable  impact  aid 
program  will  continue  onward  and  up- 
ward, with  no  end  in  sight.  And  make 
no  mistake  at)out  it.  the  money  pres- 
ently allocated  for  the  public  housing 
section  is  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 

As  more  and  more  public  housing  units 
are  built,  and  as  the  demands  for  full 
entitlement  escalate,  we  will  not  be  talk- 
ing about  the  present  $50  million  or  $60 
million  here,  which  is  only  25  percent  of 
the  entitlement,  but.  rather,  four  times 
that  amoimt.  conceivably  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars. 

Instead  of  being  needlessly  concerned 
that  a  decision  to  exclude  public  hous- 
ing moneys  would  jeopardize  the  rest  of 
the  impact  aid  program,  Members  whose 
districts  receive  sizable  amounts  of  im- 
pact aid  fimds  ought  to  really  be  con- 
cerned that  a  decision  to  include  public 
housing  moneys  will. lead  to  a  public  out- 
cry from  the  nonrecipients  which  could 
undermine  the  whole  program. 

Unfortimately,  there  are  far  too  few 
Members  of  this  House  who  really  know 
what  we  did  regarding  the  impact  aid 
program  when  we  revised  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  amend- 
ments the  last  time  we  amended  the  act 
We  provided  for  three  tiers:  1,  2,  and  8. 
We  provided  for  A,  B,  and  C  children.  The 
A  children  are  those  whose  parents  reside 
and  work  on  Federal  property;  the  B 
children  are  those  whose  parents  reside 
or  work  on  Federal  property  but  not 
both;  and  then  the  C  children  are  feder- 
ally subsidized  public  housing  kids,  none 
of  whom  have  ever  been  in  this  program 
before.  No  community  has  yet  received 
a  dime  for  that  allocation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  am  proposing  is 
this :  I  say,  let  us  not  get  started  in  that 
area.  Let  us  keep  this  program  in  the 
A  and  B  categories,  with  the  entitlement 
for  A  children  at  100  percent  and  for  B 
children  at  53  to  60  percent,  as  provided 
in  the  bill  in  those  amounts,  even  with 
my  rescission. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  has 
expired. 

(By  imanlmous  consent,  Mr.  Michkl 
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was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  point 
is  made  by  some  who  obviously  were 
anxious  to  get  us  started  In  this  public 
housing  section  that  the  law  specifically 
provides  that  we  cannot  do  anything  here 
unless  we  provide  25-percent  entitlement 
to  all  of  title  I.  The  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations heretofore  has  never  been 
bound  by  that  C  category,  and  the  De- 
partment tells  us  they  do  not  want  to  set 
started  on  that.  

I  placed  a  letter  from  HEW  in  the 
Record  that  was  received  In  the  ex- 
change of  correspondence,  and  that  said 
In  effect.  "If  your  amendment  Is  adopted, 
Mr.  Michel,  we  pledge  to  fund  full  en- 
titlement for  category  A  and  up  to  the 
normal  entitlement  for  category  B." 

So  the  argument  that  we  are  going  to 
wipe  out  $409  million  by  what  I  am  do- 
ing here  just  does  not  hold  water,  and  I 
am  pleading  with  the  Members  once  and 
for  all  that  this  is  the  last  time  we  have 
a  chance  to  try  to  head  off  going  Into  this 
public  housing  funding  for  Impacted  aid. 
It  is  a  bad  precedent  that  would  be 
started. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  the  l^tembers 
would  bear  this  in  mind:  I  am  not  de- 
luding myself  that  with  the  few  Mem- 
bers who  are  actually  here  on  the  floor 
to  hear  the  arguments,  that  the  House 
will  understand  for  the  first  time  what  Is 
Involved  if  my  amendment  would  be 
adopted,  but  I  want  the  Members  to 
know  and  to  be  fully  aware  of  what 
amounts  we  are  going  to  have  to  ante  up 
in  the  future  in  additional  billions  of  dol- 
lars if  my  amendment  is  not  accepted. 
And  I  want  to  come  back  next  year  and 
2  years  from  now  and  say,  "I  told  you  so." 
The  Members  cannot  tell  me  they  are 
trying  to  revamp  and  reshape  the  pro- 
gram and  clean  it  up,  because  we  are 
taking  exactly  the  opposite  step  If  we  do 
not  adopt  my  amendment. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel), 
and  I  will  ask  the  gentleman  this  ques- 
tion: 

Is  It  not  true  that  if  we  go  further  down 
the  road  and  into  this  category  C,  this 
public  housing  category,  we  get  into  a 
double-dip  situation  whereby  people 
who  are  in  public  housing  are  eligible 
who  are  also  usually  qualified  for  title  I 
funds  under  the  Elementary  and  Secon- 
dary Education  Act?  If  we  are  going  to 
put  them  in  here  and  put  them  In  there, 
too,  this  seems  to  me  an  unfair  approach 
to  say  the  least. 

Will  the  gentleman  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 


Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  i4>preci- 
ate  the  gentleman's  taking  this  time  so 
I  may  respond. 

If  I  may  simply  reply,  I  will  say  this:  I 
addressed  this  specific  question  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  and  we  got 
no  kind  of  definitive  response  which 
would  indicate  that  this  has  been  very 
carefully  worked  out. 

We  can  definitely  allocate  just  so 
much  to  those  who  qualify  under  public 
housing  and  so  much  to  those  who 
qualify  xmder  title  I.  There  are  no  clear 
definitions,  and  I  do  not  know  if  it  is 
conceivable  to  define  that  definitely. 

I  have  title  I  kids  in  my  public  hous- 
ing imits  in  Peoria  who  are  currently 
qualified  under  title  I.  If  we  do  not  adopt 
my  amendment,  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history  we  wUl  get  $121,000  through 
this,  and  I  am  not  sure  how  they  are 
going  to  allocate  that.  There  will  be  a 
double  qualification  for  those  1,200  or 
1,300  kids  in  that  pubUc  housing  imit  in 
Peoria. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  cer- 
tainly there  is  nothing  in  the  law  that 
prevents  that  double  qualification  as  of 
now.  Is  there? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Of  course  not.  of  course 
not.  I  Just  think  It  is  a  bad  precedent  to 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Just  want 
to  be  sure  that  I  imderstood  what  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  is 
saying. 

Do  I  understand  that  any  school  dis- 
trict that  Is  now  receiving  category  A 
and  category  B  or  category  B  funds 
would  not,  under  the  genUenum's  amend- 
mend,  be  cut? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  That  is  correct,  because 
all  I  am  doing  is  rescinding  that  amount 
which,  in  the  overall  program,  the  De- 
partment says  the  latest  estimates  indi- 
cate we  can  save  $39  million:  and  the 
other  item,  $57.8  million,  has  to  do  with 
that  public  housing  area  which  we  have 
never  funded  before  and  which  would 
not  Jeopardize  the  funding  up  here  be- 
cause of  the  exchange  of  correspondence 
and  the  feeling  of  the  Department  that 
they  are  going  to  go  ahead  and  fund 
title  I  at  100  percent,  title  B  at  53  to  60 
percent. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  If  the  genttenan  will 
yield  further.  Is  it  a  fair  assxunptlon  that 
if  the  amendment  Is  not  adopted,  those 
of  us  who  are  now  receiving  category  A 
and  category  B  funds  in  our  school  dis- 
tricts could  be  hurt  by  virtue  of  category 
C's  siphoning  off  some  of  the  available 
funds?     

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  cannot  say,  in  all  hon- 
esty, that  it  would  hurt  than  Immedi- 
ately, no.  What  I  am  saying  Is  that  in 
the  future  It  could  very  well  have  a 
debilitating  effect,  and  the  kind  of  situ- 
ation the  gentleman  has  suggested 
might  develop. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  3rieldlng. 

Mr.  BDETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  CsJlf  omla. 


Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
nunols  (Mr.  Michel)  this  question:  I 
have  been  listening  to  his  discussion,  un- 
der the  terms  of  Public  Law  93-380.  It 
says: 

ThB  school  district's  entitlement  must  be 
fully  paid  at  the  second  level  or  It  cannot 
receive  any  funds  beyond  the  36  percent  of 
its  entitlement. 

That  appears  to  Indicate  that  the  ex- 
ecutive dQ>artment  will  go  right  along 
and  continue  to  fully  fund  cat^ories  A 
and  B.      

Mr.  MICHEL.  If  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Ketchum)  will  refer  to 
page  2904  in  the  Record  which  we  re- 
ceived this  morning  for  yesterday's  pro- 
ceedings, there  is  this  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence and  a  letter  specifically 
from  the  Secretary — unfortunately,  a 
copy  of  which  I  do  not  have  with  me  rlis^t 
here — which  spcdls  this  out  as  to  the  de- 
termination of  their  general  counsel  and 
what  they  are  pledged  to  do  If  my 
amoidment  Is  adopted. 

Mr.  KETCSUM.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield  further,  in  the  light  at  the  Presi- 
dent's State  of  the  Union  message,  he 
indicated  that  he  wanted  to  fimd  cate- 
gory A,  but  in  the^future  his  program  on 
Impact  aid  was  to  knock  out  category  B. 
It  Is  one  way  or  the  other.  We  cannot 
have  it  both  ways. 

IfCr.  MIC^HEL.  There  is  no  questkm 
about  that,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  for  the 
President  himself;  and  many  of  us, 
frankly,  in  the  House  are  less  than  en- 
thusiastic about  category  B.  However,  I 
am  sasnng  tliat  the  Secretary  and  the  de- 
partment are  bcnmd  by  what  we  have 
written  into  the  law  and  are  pledged  to 
proceed  to  implement  that  as  they  have 
outlined  in  their  exhibits  and  correspon- 
dence, which  would  not  in  any  way  jeop- 
ardize those  people  who  are  bugging  the 
gentleman  and  who  are  In  the  category 
A  and  B  level. 

Mr.  KETCHX7M.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Michel  to 
rescind  some  $97  million  In  Impact  aid 
funds. 

While  I  am  generally  sympathetic  to 
my  colleague's  desire  to  hold  the  line  on 
excessive  Federal  spending,  I  believe  that 
the  withholding  of  these  funds  will  re- 
sult in  financial  disaster  for  school  dis- 
tricts across  the  Nation.  There  is  more  at 
stake  here  than  the  rescission  of  $97  mil- 
lion targeted  toward  category  C  students, 
those  from  low-income  housing.  Should 
the  amendment  be  adopted,  districts  with 
category  A  and  B  children  stand  to  lose 
much-needed  Federal  funds  as  well.  As 
I  am  sure  we  are  all  aware,  under  the 
terms  of  Public  Law  93-380,  a  school  dis- 
trict's entitlonait  must  be  fully  paid  to 
the  second  level  or  it  cannot  receive  any 
funds  beyond  25  percent  of  its  entitle- 
ment. This  would  result  in  a  $409  million 
cut  in  impact  aid  funds. 

The  issue,  then,  is  the  future  of  the 
impact  aid  program  as  a  whole.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  administration 
would  like  to  see  impact  aid  substantially 
reduced.  In  fiscal  year  1976,  the  budget 
request  for  this  program  was  $266  mil- 
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lion;  Congress,  however,  appropriated 
$680  niillion.  The  Michel  amendment  is 
an  attempt  to  realize  the  administra- 
tion's goal,  which  is  clearly  contrary  to 
the  will  of  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people. 

We  will  be  faced  with  the  same  situa- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1977.  The  budget  re- 
quest for  impact  aid  is  $325  million  with 
no  funding  at  all  allocated  for  category 
B  payments.  I  have  repeatedly  asked  the 
President,  in  light  of  his  views  tov/ards 
reforming  impact  aid,  what  alternatives 
he  has  formulated,  and  to  date,  have  not 
received  any  satisfactory  answers.  To 
simply  cut  off  the  funds  is  an  imthink- 
ablc  and  unworkable  solution.  On  behalf 
of  the  hundreds  of  school  districts  across 
this  country  which  are  depending  on  and 
in  desperate  need  of  impact  aid  funds  to 
provide  quality  education  to  their  stu- 
dents, I  ask  my  colleagues  to  ja(n  me  in 
a  resounding  "nay"  on  thai  Michel 
amendment.  / 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speak^,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Cahfomia. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  this  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  :  In  your  ex- 
change of  letters  with  the  Secretary,  It 
says: 

The  rescission  proposal  of  the  Administra- 
tion would  reduce  funds  for  B  children,  and 
we  are  still  asking  the  Congress  to  consider 
that  proposal. 

I  imderstand  that  this  is  not  the  pro- 
posal of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Right. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  And  that  the  gentle- 
man's proposal  would  have  no  effect 
upon  the  entitleme^nt  or  funding  for  class 
B  children?  -^ 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Right.  Initially,  the  ad- 
ministration proposed  a  rescission  of 
$243  million,  and  I  said  that  there  was 
no  way  in  which  we  could  make  that 
kind  of  thing  hold  up  in  this  body.  Peo- 
ple are  listening.  That  is  why  I  took  the 
approach  that  I  did  right  here. 

Mrs.  ^MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  very  much  that 
imder  the  rules  of  the  House  it  was  not 
appropriate  for  a  point  of  order  to  be 
made  on  this  amendment,  because  it  does 
not  in  so  many  words  change  the  law,  but 
sitting  here  and  listening  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
MicHEi)  as  to  the  effect  of  his  amend- 
ment and  in  seeing  the  support  of  that 
effect  in  the  letter  from  the  counsel  of 
HEW,  one  has  to  conclude  that  the  net 
effect  of  this  amendment,  if  it  should  be 
carried,  is  to  change  the  law,  and  his 
elaborate  chart  demonstrates  that  very 
clearly. 

The  law  provides  in  no  uncertain  terms 
that  no  allocation  can  be  made  in  tier  2 
imless  tier  1  is  fully  funded. 

May  I  refer  to  the  chart  again  which 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  provided 
us.  When  we  talk  about  tier  1  we  are 
talking  about  this  first  level  of  fimdlng 
A,  B,  and  C  children  at  25  percent. 

The  House  and  the  Congress  in  1974 
made  a  major  change  in  the  allocation 


formulas  and  stipulated  that  unless  all 
of  tier  1  were  fully  fimded,  no  one  could 
get  a  dime  under  the  allocation  formulas 
for  tier  2. 

This  means  that  unless  category  C 
children  receive  25  percent  of  their  en- 
titlement, none  of  our  children  that 
qualify  for  80  or  100  percent  or  60  or 
50  percent  under  tier  2  will  receive  funds 
for  category  A  and  category  B. 

I  imderstand  the  quarrel  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  may 
have  with  what  the  Congress  did  last 
year,  but  this  is  wholly  an  inappropriate 
forum  for  a  revision  of  the  formula.  That 
must  be  done  by  tlie  authorizing  com- 
mittee. The  effect  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Michel)  is  to  destroy  this.  The 
gentleman  makes  his  argument  based 
upon  the  letter  he  received  from  the 
counsel  in  HEW.  I  would  like  to  refer 
to  a' letter  from  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
that  completely  countermands  the  letter 
from  the  counsel.  The  letter  from  the 
Secretary  says,  and  I  quote: 

In  the  opinion  of  our  Oeneral  Counsel,  the 
language  In  your  January  23  letter,  together 
with  appropriate  language  In  the  committee 
report  indicating  the  clear  Intent  of  the 
Congress  that  the  rescission  not  prevent  Tier 
n  funding  for  A&B  category  children,  would 
enable  the  Department  legally  to  make  the 
Tier  U  allocations  for  A&B  children. 

That  cannot  be  interpreted  in  any 
other  way  than  to  suggest  that  if  this 
amendment  were  carried  out  today  that 
there  would  be  no  clear  intent  whatso- 
ever, nor  by  any  committee  report,  to  the 
extent  that  the  law  which  we  passed 
was  intended  to  be  nullified.  Therefore 
if  we  delete  the  $57  million  in  "C"  cate- 
gory of  tier  1,  it  obviously  must  be  inter- 
preted by  the  Department  that  no 
funding  can  be  allowed  for  tier  2.  And 
all  of  our  children  in  category  A  and  B 
funding  under  tier  2,  would  lose  millions 
and  millions  of  dollars.  That  is  what  is 
at  issue  here. 

If  we  must  argue  about  the  validity 
of  the  formula  on  whether  or  not  we 
want  to  fund  public  housing  children, 
this  is  not  the  appropriate  fonim,  it 
sH^iild  go  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  the  discussion  should 
take  place  there  with  respect  to  the  new 
formula. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  dlstingiiished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink)  for 
yielding  to  me. 

I  wonder  why  the  inclusion  of  the  third 
category  was  made,  and  whether  a  vote 
was  taken  on  this  when  it  was  before  the 
House? 

Mrs.  MINK.  Yes,  there  was  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  House  to  vote  on  this  twice 
before  the  formula  was  changed  in  1974. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  was  one  that  dis- 
agreed violently  with  this  new  formula 
which  was  adopted.  I  took  the  unusual 
procedure  of  coming  here  before  the 
House  under  a  point  of  special  privilege 
for  1  hour  to  ask  for  instructions  to  the 
conferees  so  that  the  formula  would  not 
be  passed.  That  plea  failed  and  the  Con- 
gress voted  this  new  formula  in. 


I  submit  that  the  House  cannot  now 
in  a  rescission  resolution  make  a  funda- 
mental formula  change  with  regard  to 
Public  Law  874,  regardless  of  the  merits; 
It  simply  cannot  be  done  and  the  record 
should  be  explicitly  clear  that  there  is 
no  clear  congressional  intent  whatsoever, 
should  this  amendment  pass,  that  allows 
tier  2  to  be  funded  without  category  C 
fimds  in  tier  1.  The  Congress  passes  law. 
It  cannot  be  undone  by  the  counsel  for 
HEW. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  communication  from 
the  general  counsel  of  HEW — and  I  do 
not  know  where  he  went  to  law  school- 
says  something  that  the  Department  of 
HEW  has  been  telling  us  more  and  more 
frequently  of  late.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  the 
letter  from  the  general  counsed  of  HEW 
says  can  be  summarized  In  just  five 
words:  "To  hell  with  the  law." 

He  does  not  care  what  the  law  says. 
He  could  not  care  less. 

They  sent  over  a  rescission  request 
that  said,  "We  do  not  want  to  follow  the 
law."  Now  they  are  asking  the  House  in 
a  rescission  resolution  to  say  to  them, 
"That  is  OK.  You  do  not  have  to  follow 
the  law." 

If  there  is  anything  that  Is  important 
around  this  place,  or  ought  to  be  impor- 
tant around  this  place,  it  is  the  idea  of 
following  the  law.  I  will  not  even  mention 
the  popular  name  of  it,  but  a  coupl^of 
years  ago  we  had  quite  a  hassle  in^be 
House  and  downtown  about  some  people 
In  the  administration  who  did  not  believe 
in  following  the  law.  I  think  we  ought  to 
give  an  answer  to  the  general  counsel  of 
HEW.  We  ought  to  teU  hhn  to  foUow  the 
law. 

The  law  says — and  it  is  very  simple — 
that  if  they  are  not  going  to  fund  this 
tier  I,  category  C,  to  the  tune  of  25  per- 
cent, they  may  not  make  any  payments 
at  all  in  tier  n ;  no  payments  to  take  the 
category  A  children  above  25  percent  and 
no  payments  to  take  the  category  B  chil- 
dren above  25  percent. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  that,  general 
counsel  or  no  general  counsel,  if  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  tries  to  make  a  payment 
in  excess  of  25  percent  for  cate- 
gory A  or  category  B  without  first 
passing  25  percent  of  entitlement  for 
category  C,  some  school  district  entitled 
to  category  C  funds  will  go  into  court  and 
enjoin  that  payment.  It  is  clear  under 
the  law  that  no  payment  may  be  made 
for  tier  n  until  the  entitlements  under 
tier  I  are  fully  satisfied. 

If  the  Members  do  not  believe  me,  get 
out  the  law.  Here  It  Is  in  the  compilation 
of  Federal  education  laws,  section  5(c) 
of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act. 

So  I  say  to  the  Members  who  are  inter- 
ested in  category  A  and  category  B — and 
Selfridge  Air  Force  Base  is  in  my  dis- 
trict— I  know  what  categories  A  and  B 
are.  I  have  fought  for  them  throughout 
the  years.  I  supported  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  (Mrs. 
Mink)  to  instruct  the  conferees  not  to 
accept  this  formula  when  It  was  before 
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the  conference  in  1974,  but  we  lost  on 
that.  They  did  accept  it,  and  now  we  are 
stuck  with  it. 

I  say  to  the  Members  who  have  cate- 
gories A  and  B  children  as  I  have  in  my 
district,  that  they  had  better  not  listen 
to  that  general  coimsel.  He  may  not  want 
to  follow  the  law;  but  the  New  York  City 
School  District  might  find  a  judge  who 
does  believe  in  following  the  law,  and  if 
they  do  we  are  going  to  be  very  badly 
hurt  under  categories  A  and  B.  { 

In  all  sincerity.  I  ask  my  colleagfues  to 
vote  down  this  amendment  which  risks 
the  futures  of  all  the  children  covered  by 
the  Federal  impacted  aid  program. 

Mr.  ELETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Speaker,  tills  debate  on  impact  aid 
really  points  up  one  thing  if  it  does  not 
point  up  any  other.  We  have  been  up  and 
down  this  hill.  The  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink)  certainly  has  done 
yeoman  work  in  this  particular  field.  It 
is  one  of  the  areas  on  which  she  and  I 
have  been  able  to  work  very  closely  be- 
cause she  and  I  understand  the  problems 
as  they  apply  to  our  districts.  If  the  bill 
does  not  point  up  anything  else,  it  should 
point  up  to  us  that  we  should  separate 
Public  Law  874  impact  aid  from  the  gen- 
eral HEW  bill  and  discuss  impact  aid  on 
its  own  merits. 

We  should  be  making  the  changes  in 
impact  aid  that  are  necessary.  There  is 
no  reason  why  a  school  district  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  shoul4  get  intact  aid  be- 
cause I  am  here,  but  there  Is  very  real 
reason  for  the  school  districts  in  Cali- 
fornia, in  my  home  State,  to  receive  this 
aid.  as  it  applies  to  impact  aid  because 
our  State  law  says  that  it  does  not  make 
any  difference  how  many  new  homes  are 
built  in  California,  the  school  districts 
are  not  going  to  get  one  more  dime. 

After  the  debate  on  the  HEW  bill  last 
year — and  I  joined  the  gentleman  from 
Dlinois.  in  sustaining  the  President's 
veto.  We  were  in  a  very  lonely  company 
of  2, 1  did  that  because  It  was  $1.6  billion 
over  the  budget,  and  that  Is  what  I  ob- 
jected to— I  then  wrote  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  said:  "You  have 
told  us  you  have  new  Ideas  for  Public 
Law  874.  for  impact  aid.  or  an  alterna- 
tive to  it.  Would  you  please  let  me  know 
what  it  is."  To  this  date  I  have  never  re- 
ceived an  alternative  to  impact  aid  ex- 
cept for  the  State  of  the  Union  message, 
and  all  that  I  was  told  that  night  was 
that  category  B  was  going  to  be  stricken. 
Striking  of  the  category  B's  would  have 
a  horrendous  effect  on  the  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  State  of  California  that  are 
impacted. 

I  concur  in  the  statements  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  who  preceded  me 
in  the  well.  That  is  why  I  questioned  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  on  the  impact 
of  that  law. 

I  deplore  the  fact  that  the  C's  are  In 
there.  They  should  never  have  been  In 
there.  We  should  move  to  take  them  out. 
But  the  law  says  that.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  general  counsel  can 
change  what  this  body  has  done. 

I  am  told  this  is  a  Nation  of  law  and 
I  am  told  that  the  majority  rules.  The 
gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink) 
and  I  and  those  of  a  similar  persuasion 


on  category  C's  lost  that  battle  but  we 
have  to  accede  to  the  law. 

Therefore  I  would  strongly  suggest 
that  this  amendment  be  rejected  and 
that  we  then  take  up  Public  Law  874  and 
r^nodel  it  so  that  it  worlcs.  because  there 
Is  not  any  other  system.  There  Is  no 
other  game  In  town. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  1 3rield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree 
with  the  interpretation  of  the  law  by 
the  gentleman.  I  think  he  Is  absolutely 
correct  in  that  the  general  counsel  of 
HEW  is  giving  us  a  hypothetical  reading 
of  something  he  has  probably  not  locked 
at  himself.  But  is  it  not  true  if  we  take 
this  action  today  and  adopt  this  rescis- 
sion that  we  are  going  to  be  cutting  out 
impact  aid  in  toto  which  amounts  to 
$663  million  and  that  we  are  therefore 
going  to  be  seriously  disrupting  school 
districts  around  the  country? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  As  the  gentlewoman 
knows.  I  am  not  an  attorney,  but  I  cer- 
tainly Interpret  the  law  that  way. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETCHUM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  associate  mj^elf  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Ketchttm)  and  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink)  . 

It  is  obvious  that  impact  aid  does  need 
some  study  and  may  need  some  reform, 
and  that  issue  certainly  should  be  dis- 
associated from  an  omnibus  bill  of  this 
nature.  While  there  are  some  worthy  re- 
forms that  could  be  accomplished,  to  do 
it  in  this  manner,  to  excise  Impact  aid 
in  the  middle  of  the  school  year,  leaving 
school  districts  high  and  dry.  would  work 
serious  harm  on  school  districts  through- 
out the  Nation. 

While  I  share  the  administration's 
concern  over  the  state  of  our  economy, 
this  kind  of  a  rescission  of  funds  would 
be  disastrous  to  a  number  of  the  school 
districts  in  my  congressional  district. 

I  have  been  informed  that  almost  $1 
million  in  impact  aid  is  distributed  to 
school  districts  in  my  region.  "Hie  High- 
land Falls  School  District  receives  $450,- 
000  and  Newburgh  receives  approxi- 
mately $300,000.  Also,  the  Cornwall 
School  District  would  lose  $90,000  and 
the  Valley  Central  School  District  would 
lose  in  the  neighborhood  of  $80,000.  To 
replace  these  fimds  locally  would  be  In- 
surmoimtable  for  local  taxpayers.  These 
are  districts  that  are  relying  on  these 
funds  in  their  current  budgets.  If  we 
cut  these  funds  today,  the  quality  of 
education  would  inevitably  deteriorate 
in  these  districts  and  similarly  in  school 
districts  across  the  Nation. 

Rescission  of  impact  aid  would  be  an 
abdication  of  a  Federal  governmental  re- 
sponsibility. In  establishing  military 
bases  throughout  our  land.  Congress  did 
not  intend  to  shoulder  local  taxpayers 
with  the  financial  burden  of  educating 
the  children  of  military  personnel. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
defeat  this  proposal. 


Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  am  not  willing 
to  take  that  chance  at  this  point. 

Mr.  VAN  DEKRTiTN.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  will 
the  gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Van  Deerlin)  . 
Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  sliding. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  gentlonan 
from  Illinois,  in  opposition  to  his  chart 
and  to  his  statements  and  to  his  amend- 
ment and  to  all  his  worldly  works. 

Mr.  Speaker,  representing  an  area 
that  is  crowded  with  military  bases,  it 
is  no  problem  for  me.  poUtically.  to  speak 
in  favor  of  full  funding  for  the  impact 
aid  program. 

My  home  county.  San  Diego,  last  year 
received  more  than  $20  miUion  in  these 
moneys.  Some  of  our  school  systems 
would  have  been  criiQ>led  financially 
without  this  aid. 

But  quite  apart  from  the  obvious  po- 
litical advantages  of  backing  impact  aid. 
for  a  Member  such  as  myself,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  logic  and  equity  are  on  the 
side  of  this  program. 

The  rationale  behind  impact  aid  is  in- 
disputable: to  provide  continuing  finan- 
cial assistance  to  local  school  districts 
for  the  burden  imposed  on  ttiem  by  the 
tax  exemption  granted  federally  owned 
real  property. 

Even  when  the  maximum  amoun}s-^- 
lowable  are  appropriated,  the>ala  rails 
far  short  of  making  up  these  tax  roll 
losses  to  local  school  systems.  In  a  State 
such  as  California,  the  local  tource  of 
income  for  nmning  the  schools  is  lim- 
ited almost  exclusively  to  local  property 
taxes.  Take  away  that  source  of  fund- 
ing, as  Federal  construction  has  done  re- 
peatedly, and  there  is  nothing,  locally, 
that  can  replace  it. 

As  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  (Mrs. 
Mink)  has  so  clearly  shown,  the  pend- 
ing amendment  is  particularly  Insidious 
in  that  the  actual  reduction  would  be  far 
greater  than  the  $97  miUion  stipulated. 
After  this  initial  cut  there  would  not  be 
enough  money  left  to  make  so-called  tier 
2  payments  to  many  districts  and.  of 
course,  the  pertinent  statutes  require 
that  full  amounts  due  be  paid — or  noth- 
ing at  all.  I  am  told  by  leading  educa- 
tors that  the  real  loss  through  adoption 
of  the  Michel  amendment  would  exceed 
60  percent  of  impact  aid  entitlements, 
and  might  possibly  nm  as  high  as  80  per- 
cent. This  is  a  meat-ax  approach  to  a 
ccKnplex  and  difficult  problem  of  local 
school  finance.  Regardless  of  what  one 
might  think  of  impact  aid,  a  sweeping 
provision  of  this  sort  does  not  belong  In 
an  appropriation  bill.  It  should  be  sound- 
ly defeated. 

Mr.  KETC^HUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  (California. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  this  points  up  the 

need  for  us  to  go  over  impact  aid  sepa- 

ratels^^nd  not  as  a  part  of  a  greater  bill. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 

strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  of  us  has  to  make 
up  our  own  mind  about  this  impact  aid 
bushiess.  Of  course,  I  have  never  been  a 
very  enthusiastic  supporter  of  it,  but 
that  Is  really  b^de  the  point.  I  have 
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been  around  long  enough  to  know  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Con- 
gress strongly  supports  this  program — 
no  doubt  of  that.  Part  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  very  good  friend  and  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Michel)  ,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  would 
rescind  the  1976  appropriations  for  the 
public  housing  provisions  of  this  Impact 
aid.  That  is  what  it  would  do.  By  the 
way,  these  provisions  have  been  the  law 
since  1970.  They  were  never  funded  until 
this  year,  1976. 

Now  the  Appropriations  Committee,  In 
reporting  out  the  1976  education  appro- 
priations bill,  did  not  have  any  public 
housing  appropriation  in  it  and  what 
happened?  We  ran  Into  that  package 
amendment  on  the  floor.  That  package 
amendment  included  this  public  hous- 
ing and  It  passed  overwhelmingly.  It 
may  never  have  passed  if  the  impact  aid 
for  public  housing  was  not  in  there. 

I  think  the  Congress  has  already  de- 
cided what  to  do  about  this  public  hous- 
ing provision.  I  see  no  point  to  raise  It 
again. 

Another  point  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  deals 
with  apparent  excessive  appropriations. 
We  were  advised  last  October  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  there  might 
be  an  excess  of  $40  million;  but  at  the 
same  time  the  same  Commissioner  made 
it  very  clear  to  us  that  an  additional  $60 
million  may  be  required  to  protect  the 
States  under  the  hold-harmless  pro- 
visions of  impact  aid.  We  should  re- 
member that. 

The  Commissioner  simply  said : 

We  need  more  time  to  examine  tbls.  We 
need  more  itccvirate  estimates  before  we  can 
move  at  all. 

I  simply  do  not  want  to  be  placed  in 
a  position  where  we  act  here  today  on 
the  rescission  of  $40  million,  and  turn 
aroimd  later  with  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation of  $60  million.  We  do  not  want 
to  do  that,  but  that  is  what  may  happen. 
So  now  I  think  the  thing  to  do  is  to  wait 
until  we  get  better  estimates.  This 
amendment  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzttc)  . 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  op- 
position to  this  amendment  and  urge 
that  we  defeat  it.  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  my  col- 
league, the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii 
(Mrs.  Mink). 

The  amendment  would  prevent  the 
continuation  of  vitally  needed  edu- 
cation programs  at  least  at  their  cur- 
rent level.  The  amounts  appropriated  for 
education  now  do  not  even  speak  to  the 
increasing  costs  of  running  these  pro- 
grams, and  certainly  are  not  responsive 
to  the  disastrous  fiscal  situation  in  which 
many  of  our  cities  find  themselves.  These 
fiscal  problems  result  in  the  cities  plac- 
ing critical  dependence  on  Federal  fimds 
to  assist  them  in  the  maintenance  of 
their  educational  effort. 

The  educational  programs  In  those 
cities  which  would  be  adversely  affected 
by  this  amendment  can  barely  survive 
with  the  amoimt  of  Federal  fimds  they 
are  receiving,  and  certainly  could  not 
survive  a  cut. 

The  impact  aid  which  this  amend- 
ment attempts  to  cut  out  Is  very  critical 


to  the  overall  educational  effort,  partic- 
ularly to  urban  areas  like  New  York.  It 
can  be  used  for  a  variety  of  educational 
purposes.  The  $10  million  which  New 
York  City  will  receive  In  this  aid.  and 
which  would  be  lost  If  this  amendment 
carries,  represents  an  invaluable  asset  in 
offsetting  the  terrible  drain  we  have  ex- 
perienced In  tax  levy  fimds.  Funding  of 
public  housing  children,  according  to 
New  York  State  Education  Commission- 
er Nyquist,  may  be  the  single  most  im- 
portant type  of  funding  that  the  State 
receives. 

Impact  aid  is  critical  for  other  States 
as  well.  To  reduce  It  In  the  manner  pro- 
posed In  this  amendment  would  be  a 
severe  blow  to  the  national  educational 
effort. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland  (Mrs. 
Spellman). 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  strong  opposition  to  Mr.  Michel's  pro- 
posal to  allow  this  reclsslon  of  Impcurt 
aid  funds.  Impact  aid  was  originally  de- 
signed to  fill  in  for  the  property  taxes 
that  Federal  installations  and  military 
personnel  are  exempted  from  paying  to 
local  governments.  The  military  employ- 
ees living  on  Federal  properties  send 
their  children  to  our  schools,  yet  con- 
tribute notlilng  through  Income  and 
property  taxes  toward  pasring  the  costs 
of  education.  Many  Federal  employees 
continue  to  claim  their  home  States  as 
their  official  residences  and  credit  their 
income  taxes  to  those  States.  Impact  aid 
has  filled  in  that  gap,  helping  to  finance 
their  children's  education. 

Impact  aid  Is  certainly  not  an  Infla- 
tionary program.  And,  the  cut  projaosed 
goes  beyond  merely  the  amoimt  rescinded 
by  the  Michel  amendment.  Experts  con- 
tend that  a  cut  of  $97  million  would 
mean  that  we  would  lose  $663  million, 
because  of  the  special  funding  provisions 
at  tier  2.  If  we  do  not  have  enough  to 
fund  all  of  tier  2  we  cannot  fund  any 
of  tier  2.  Originally  this  was  meant  to 
save  funding  for  tier  2  school  districts 
such  as  my  own,  in  Prince  Georges 
County.  What  has  actually  happened  is 
that  we  stand  to  lose  up  to  $2.6  million 
of  our  Impact  aid  funding  in  tier  2 
alone. 

Prince  Georges  County  schools  re- 
ceived $9.5  million  in  impact  aid  in  the 
school  year  1973-74.  We  stand  to  lose  the 
"save  harmless"  moneys:  totaling  $3.9 
million,  as  well  as  the  moneys  threatened 
by  the  Michel  amendment.  This  year,  if 
we  adopt  the  Michel  amendment,  my 
county  loses  nearly  $7  million  in  funds. 
Since  my  district  is  In  the  metropolitan 
Washington  area  you  may  have  read  in 
the  DC.  papers  that  our  school  board 
recently  released  budgetary  figures  which 
show  a  shortfall  of  millions.  Depriving 
us  at  this  time  of  impact  aid  moneys 
would  create  a  disastrous  situation.  We 
are  plajring  cynical  games  here  with  the 
lives  and  the  futures  of  children.  I  do  not 
think  this  Is  what  my  opponent  had  In 
mind,  and  I  do  not  think  this  Is  what  the 
House  wants. 

If  there  are  problems  with  the  impact 
aid  program,  then  let  us  resolve  those 
problems  in  a  proper  fashion  through 
legislation  that  revises  the  Impcurt  aid 


program.  Do  not  cut  the  program  by  the 
throat  through  a  budgetaiy  rescission. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  ^Teaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  VirglnSa  (Mr. 
Harris). 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
strongly  oppose  the  Michel  amendment 
to  H.R.  11665,  which  rescinds  $97.3  mil- 
lion in  impact  aid  funds  for  local  school 
districts.  I  find  the  fact  that  the  House 
is  even  considering  this  cut  unconscion- 
able since  the  Congress  has  gone  m 
record  twice  In  support  of  adequate 
funding  of  this  program.  We  approved 
1976  funding  for  impact  aid  in  the  ap- 
propriations bill  and  we  decisively  over- 
rode President  Ford's  veto.  How  can  we 
in  good  conscience,  reverse  that  action — 
especially  now  that  our  school  districts 
have  been  waiting  seven  months  for  these 
funds?  The  Michel  amendment  clearly 
repudiates  congressional  action,  con- 
gressional intent  affirmed  through  the 
toughest  of  all  routes,  a  Presidential 
veto. 

The  Michel  amendment  is  actually  a 
wolf  In  sheep's  clothing:  The  cut  It  pro- 
poses goes  far  deeper  than  $97  million. 
Under  the  law,  if  a  school  district's  en- 
titlement is  not  paid  fully  to  the  second 
level,  the  Office  of  Education  is  precluded 
from  making  any  payments  besrond  25 
percent  of  a  school  district's  entitlement. 
This  would  amount  to  a  reduction  of  $409 
million  below  the  amount  we  appro- 
priated last  year.  Thus,  this  is  an  in- 
sidious amendment.  It  is  designed  to  gut 
the  program.  It  Is  another  example  of 
the  administration's  ruthless  penny- 
pinching,  budget  cutters  at  work — re- 
gardless of  the  critical  educational  needs 
facing  the  country. 

I  am  tired  of  7  years  of  shortchanging 
America's  schoolchildren.  Since  1969,  the 
administration  every  year  proposes  less 
money,  endless  rescissions  and  deferrals 
and  termination  of  valuable  programs; 
and  the  Republican  administration  in  the 
last  7  years  has  returned  almost  every 
education  appropriations  bill  to  the  Con- 
gress with  a  callous  veto.  School  officials 
keep  telling  me,  "The  energy  crisis  Is 
really  tearing  us  apart."  State  funds  are 
dwindling.  Teachers  are  being  laid  off 
and  schools  are  closing.  Local  property 
tax  revenues  are  stretched  to  th^  limits. 
What  this  amendment  means  Is  that  the 
taxpayers  will  be  asked  to  hand  over  a 
larger  chunk  of  their  local  property  tax 
dollar  Just  to  maintain  current  educa- 
tion programs.  The  taxpayers  will  not 
stand  for  that.  I  will  not  stand  for  these 
rejaeated  assaults  on  our  schools.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  defeating  this 
latest  round  of  the  administration  effort 
to  slice  and  slight  our  schoolchildren. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Rose). 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  defeat  the  Michel  amendment. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mnnc)  for  the  clear 
and  concise  explanation  of  the  mischief 
we  would  be  getting  Into  If  we  adopt  the 
Michel  amendment.  I  urge  its  rejection. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  have  partici- 
pated thus  far  in  this  debate  are  those 
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who  are  either  violently  for  or  vkdently 
against  impacted  aid.  I  came  here  today 
to  be  persuaded.  I  also  gathered  that  my 
colleague  from  Illinois  wanted  to  respcmd 
to  the  legal  argument  giyen  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  and  the 
gentlewoman  from  HawaU.  He  argued 
with  great  force  and  great  persuasive- 
ness that  the  category  A  and  B  children 
under  tier  2  would  not  be  affected,  and 
they  argue  legally  that  th^  will  be  af- 
fected. 

Now,  I  do  not  know.  Would  the  gentle- 
man care  to  respond?  I  turned  to  the 
Record,  as  the  gentleman  suggested,  on 
page  2904,  and  I  read  this  particular 
paragraph  of  the  letter  from  ttie  Sec- 
retary alluded  to  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii.  It  seems  to  me  it  does  not 
say  what  my  colleague  was  sasrlng  dur- 
ing the  course  of  his  argument,  because 
it  states  quite  clearly  that — 

In  the  (pinion  of  our  Oeneral  Oounaal. 
the  language  in  yotir  January  SSrd  letter, 
together  with  appropriate  langiiage  In  the 
committee  report  Indicating  the  clear  Intent 
of  the  Congress  that  the  resdBslon  would 
not  prevent  tier  2  funding  for  A  and  B  cate- 
gory chUdren  would  enable  the  department 
legally  to  make  the  category  2  allocations 
for  A  and  B  children. 

We  do  not  have  such  a  committee  re- 
port, I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  wiU  be  good  enough  to  yield 
tome 

Mr.  ROUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  There  Is  no  question 
that  what  I  am  proposing  to  do  is  to 
take  an  affirmative  action  today  that 
supersedes  a  decision  of  the  past.  Now. 
in  the  absence  of  having  report  language, 
we  are  writing  legislative  history  when 
we  debate  the  issue  on  this  floor. 

Now,  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii 
says  that  we  have  spoken  on  this  issue. 
The  House  has  never,  as  a  body,  spoken 
clearly  on  the  issue  of  public  housing 
as  an  accepted  form  of  impacted  aid. 
neither  in  the  authorizing  bill  nor  in 
the  funding  bill  on  appropriations. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Flood)  referred  to  our  action  on  the 
so-called  package  amendment.  That 
package  carried  because  it  included  A 
and  B  students  and  that  probably  takes 
in  385  Members  of  this  House.  That  is 
the  reason  why  the  so-called  C  category 
carried.  We  have  never,  never  spoken 
specifically  on  the  public  housing  section 
in  this  House,  and  the  gentlewoman  very 
well  knows  that. 

That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  force  here 
today,  an  expression  of  the  full  member- 
ship of  this  House  on  category  C. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  put  it 
so  well,  when  he  said  we  did  not  know 
what  we  had  in  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tive amendments.  It  was  crammed  down 
our  throats  in  a  conference  report.  All 
I  want  to  do  here  Is  give  the  Members 
that  one  little  last  chance  to  give  us  once 
and  for  sdl  a  clear  decision.  If  you  do  not 
want  to  take  advantage  of  this  last 
opportunity,  well  and  good,  but  then  be 
prepared  to  ante  up  next  year  not  $57 
million  which  currently  represents  only 
25  percent  of  the  entitlement  of  public 
housing  recipients  but  possibly  a  quarter 
of  a  billion  dollars  if  you  move  toward 
100  percent  entitlement.  This  would  be 


Just  ridiculous  if  you  consider  the  sums 
already  going  out  to  these  very  same 
school  districts  who  are  qualifying  for 
title  I  funds  from  ESEA  because  of  the 
very  same  kids. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  If  I  may  reclaim  my  time, 
it  occurs  to  me  that  the  gentleman  has 
not  sustained  his  argument  that  the 
l^ilslattve  history  of  this  body  today 
could  ponlbly  change  the  laws  as  it  has 
been  outlined  and  delineated  by  my  col- 
league from  Hawaii  and  my  colleague, 
from  ^«chig*n  He  is  saying  that — ^I 
thought  I  Just  heard  him  say  that  we 
must  then  backtread  a  little  bit.  I  can 
see  ^^lat  would  happen  if  we  do  this,  and 
then  have  to  come  back  to  the  House  in 
order  to  get  funding  for  tier  2.  Is  that 
what  the  gentleman  is  sasring? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  No,  because  there  are 
over  $600  million  already  appn^tlated 
for  impacted  aid.  I  am  only  addressing 
myself  to  the  $97  million. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  As  I  said,  I  really  wanted 
to  vote  for  the  gentleman's  amendment 
Mr.  MICHEL.  I  bdieve  he  does. 
Mr.  ROUSH.  It  is  difficult  for  me.  and 
I  have  listened  to  this  argument.  I  feel 
that  the  genUeman  has  not  sustained 
the  burden  of  proof  necessary  to  be  per- 
suasive to  this  Member. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSH.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  t**«»-nir  my  colleague  for  yielding  to  me. 
I  think  one  thing  we  are  escaping  here 
is  that  this  is  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess. The  basis  used  here  is  that  used  for 
the  last  many  years  and  one  we  long 
have  established.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  does  have  the  right  and  re- 
sponsibilil7  to  make  the  appropriations 
and  appropriate  to  what  they  see  fit. 

If  we  select  to  spend  all  of  the  monies 
in  Categories  A  and  B  and  leave  nothing 
for  C,  how  can  a  court  ever  come  along 
and  say  we  cannot  spend  all  of  the 
money  on  A  and  B  because  we  did  not 
see  fit  to  appropriate  C. 

I  do  not  think  any  court  in  the  coun- 
try can  do  that. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Because  the  law  provides 
for  that. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  The  law  pro- 
vides for  many  things  we  do  not  ap- 
propriate for. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  I  agree  the  appropria- 
ticms  process  can  be  used  to  deprive  cer- 
tain categories  of  spending.  It  can  be. 
But  today  I  was  listening  to  the  argu- 
ment of  my  colleague  that  it  would  in 
this  instance  go  beyond  depriving  funds 
for  category  C  children  and  would  with- 
out question  deprive  category  A  and  B 
children  in  tier  2  of  those  funds  ap- 
proved for  tier  2  purposes  and  thus 
thwart  a  portion  of  impacted  aid  which 
the  Congress  has  approved  again  and 
again. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  do 
so  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  a  ques- 
tion to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Michel)  . 

I  have  been  impressed  by  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  of  this  House.  I 
think  the  gentleman  has  expressed  his 
side  very  well,  but  sometimes  If  we  do 


not  use  the  precise  words  which  the 
other  per8<Hi  was  thinking,  the  meaning 
alludes  him. 

I  wonder  if  ^(^lat  the  gentleman  is  try- 
ing to  say  to  the  House  today  is  not  that 
what  he  proposes  to  do  is  to  break  the 
law  but  to  change  the  law.  and  that  what 
the  Congress  writes  the  Congress  can  re- 
write, and  that  what  the  gentleman  is 
suggesting  is  that  by  the  vote  of  the 
House  on  this  amendment  of  his  we  will 
be  expressing  what  we  believe  and  want 
the  law  to  be  with  respect  to  category  C. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  And,  al- 
though we  do  not  mention  specifically 
the  section  of  the  Elementary  School 
Act,  we  would  in  effect  be  repealing  by 
implication  the  provision  that  says  that 
the  second  column  cannot  be  funded  un- 
less the  first  column  is  funded? 

To  say  that  we  cannot  refuse-4^  ap- 
propriate or  spend  for  category  C  is  to 
say  we  cannot  limit  spending  by  appro- 
priation language  and  that  the  Congress 
does  not  have  rescission  authority. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes. 
Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Is  that  a  fair 

statement? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  believe  that  is  a  fair 
statemcfnt. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Or^on.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (B£r.  Mters)  . 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  shielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
issue  here  is  the  rescission  process  itself. 
This  Congress  decided  that  the  previ- 
ous procedure  or  precedence  of  impound- 
ment which  had  been  used  by  every 
President  was  no  longer  valid.  We 
wanted  to  decide  upon  whether  funds 
were  stient  or  not,  that  we  wanted  the 
right  to  say  yes  or  no.  The  Appropria- 
tion Committee  does  have  the  respon- 
sibility and  the  authority  to  limit  spend- 
ing. We  do  have  the  right  of  limiting  the 
amount,  through  the  process  of  rescis- 
sion, which  this  Congress  did  establish, 
because  we  did  not  like  impoundment. 

It  gives  us  the  oivortnnlty  to  review 
what  we  previously  had  acted  upon,  and 
that  is  all  this  is  about  ^Does  the  Con- 
gress have  the  responsibility  to  rescind 
something  it  had  previously  dcme?  That 
Is  what  we  are  talking  about  In  ttils 
amendment,  we  are  saying.  "Yes,  we 
want  the  category  A  and  B  spent  and  we 
are  going  to  limit  the  spending  on  C." 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  An  appro- 
priation bill  will  frequently  have  in  it 
language  to  the  effect  that  no  funds  shall 
be  spent  for  such-and-such  a  purpose. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink)  . 
Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  cer- 
tainly is  no  doubt  that,  under  the  budget 
process  we  enacted  into  law,  the  rescis- 
sion amendment  which  cuts  funds  out  of 
a  program  is  certainly  appropriate. 

What  is  at  issue  here  is:  What  is  the 
effect  of  such  a  cut? 
The  law  clearly  provides  that  imless 
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all  of  tier  1  is  funded,  no  other  categories 
can  be  paid.  That  is  the  law. 

We  have  long  abided  by  the  concept 
that  we  cannot  legislate  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill.  That  is  why  the  motion  was 
framed  in  such  a  way  as  to  simply  cut 
money  without  legislating.  So  there  is  no 
way  we  can  amend  the  law  which  we 
passed  in  1974,  which  clearly  says  that 
unless  all  of  tier  1  is  funded,  no  other 
can  be. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  I  appreciate 
what  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii 
(Mrs.  Mime)  is  saying.  I  am  simply  say- 
ing if  the  Congress  would  vote  afiftrma- 
tively  on  the  Michel  amendment,  we 
would  not  be  breaking  the  law,  but  writ- 
ing a  new  law. 

Mrs.  MINK.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
we  are  not  writing  new  law.  but  simply 
deciding  that  no  funds  can  be  paid  under 
tier  2,  which  is  the  force  and  effect  of 
existing  law. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  numerous 
precedents  in  which  we  have  not  appro- 
priated funds  with  respect  to  specified 
percentage  set-asides  contained  in  au- 
thorizing legislation,  but  have  earmarked 
amoimts  in  different  percentages. 

I  refer  to  the  Emergency  School  Act, 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  and 
the  Education  Professions  Development 
Act  as  some  examples  of  exactly  what 
prerogatives  our  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations exercised. 

If  the  authorizing  committees  are  al- 
lowed to  tie  the  hands  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  specify  specific  ap- 
propriations, not  just  ceilings,  the  appro- 
priations process  would  become  little 
more  than  a  ratification  of  authorizing 
committee  action.  I  am  sure  this  is  not 
the  intent  of  the  rules  of  the  House  nor 
the  desire  of  the  membership. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  shall  ask  the  gentleman  if  category  C 
is  not  an  example  of  that  in  the  failure 
of  the  Congress  to  appropriate  category 
C  funds  in  the  years  previous,  since  that 
bin  has  been  passed. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  attorney  of  sorts, 
I  have  listened  with  great  Interest  to  this 
legal  debate,  and  it  is  one  which  would 
do  credit  to  lawyers  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

I  rise  not  to  engage  in  such  a  discus- 
sion. I  rise  to  support  the  appropriation 
on  Its  merits.  If  there  is  any  one  group 
of  children  who  need  enrichment  of  their 
edtication,  it  is  the  children  in  the  poorer 
neighborhoods  of  this  country.  It  is 
those  children  whose  mothers  and 
daddies  have  to  work,  sometimes  2  shifts 
a  day.  while  the  children  are  left  at 
home  with  an  auntie  or  with  a  grand- 
mother or  perhaps  to  roam  the  streets 
with  no  adult  at  all  at  home.  Those  are 
the  children  who  need  as  much  help  as 
possible  to  become  educated,  in  order 


that  they  may  compete  in  this  highly 
competitive  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  category  C  on 
its  merits,  without  regard  to  this  legal 
argument,  because  I  believe  that  the 
children  whose  parents  live  in  these 
Federal  Housing  projects  sire  the  chil- 
dren who  are  most  in  need  of  enrich- 
ment of  their  education. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  pose  a  question 
to  the  author  of  the  amendment,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel). 

It  happens  that  in  my  congressional 
district  we  receive  about  half  of  the  im- 
pacted school  aid  funds  which  are  allo- 
cated to  the  State  of  Illinois.  I  have  been 
a  strong  supporter  of  impact  aid  for  those 
schoolchildren  in  the  school  districts 
which  are  impacted  by  these  Federal  in- 
stallations, and  I  think  such  impact  aid 
is  justifiable.  At  least  it  Is,  I  feel,  in  the 
case  of  my  congressional  district. 

The  question  I  wish  to  ask  is  this:  I 
want  to  continue  to  support  Impact 
school  aid.  but  at  the  same  time  I  do  not 
wish  to  support  impact  aid  for  federally 
supported  public  housing,  and  so  I  ask 
the  question  whether  this  amendment 
that  the  gentleman  is  offering  will  ad- 
versely affect  my  schoolchildren  and  the 
schools  which  are  presently  receiving  im- 
pact aid  in  their  school  districts. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
the  gentleman  was  not  here  at  the  time 
I  was  making  my  formal  presentation 
after  offering  my  amendment.  At  that 
time  I  laid  the  facts  out  as  carefully  as  I 
could  concerning  my  amendment. 

My  amendment  is  in  no  way  designed 
to  jeopardize  1  dime  which  would  be  re- 
ceived by  those  who  currently  qualify  in 
the  A  and  B  categories.  The  amendment 
is  only  directed  toward  that  C  category 
about  which  this  debate  has  centered. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman  clearly,  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  response. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  HUD 
and  Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
took  action  on  three  rescission  proposals 
covering  the  Consimier  Product  Safety 
Commission,  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem, and  the  section  312  rehabilitation 
loan  program  administered  imder  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

The  question  of  the  proper  fimdlng 
level  for  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  has  been  a  matter  of  dis- 
agreement between  the  Commission,  the 
Congress,  and  OMB  since  the  Commission 
was  established  nearly  3  years  ago.  The 
Commission  asked  for  $50,386,000  in  fis- 
cal year  1976.  The  President  requested 
$36,595,000.  At  the  time  the  subcommit- 
tee acted  on  the  Commission's  1976  level. 
It  felt  that  some  additional  resources 
above  the  Presidents  request  should  be 
made  available.  The  House  approved 
$42,790,000.  The  Senate  approved  $40,- 
849,000  and  the  conferees  compromised 
at  $41,820,000.  That  amount  would  have 
provided  an  additional  115  jobs  to  the 
Commission. 


Last  December,  the  administration  re- 
fused to  grant  any  sMlditional  ceiUng 
above  the  1975  level  of  890  positions — 
and  it  proposed  rescinding  $5,225,000, 
which  would  have  reduced  the  fiscal  1976 
level  to  $36,595,000 — or  the  same  amount 
requested  by  the  President  In  his  budget. 

When  this  Issue  was  before  the  sub- 
committee in  December,  Chairman  Simp- 
son testified  that  he  felt  that  the  com- 
mittee could  rescind  $2,256,000  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  fiscal  year  had  nm 
almost  6  months.  In  short.  Chairman 
Simpson  indicated  that  the  Commission 
could  get  by  at  the  lower  level  of  $39.- 
564.000. 

The  committee  agrees  with  this  posi- 
tion. We  believe  that  the  CPSC  can  make 
efficient  and  effective  use  of  some  addi- 
tional resources  above  the  President's 
budget  request — but  not  the  full  amount 
approved  in  the  1976  appropriation  bill. 
Nothing  has  changed  since  December  to 
alter  that  view — except  that  we  are  now 
proposmg  to  rescind  $400,000  of  the  $1,- 
206.000  requested  by  the  President  in  the 
transition  quarter.  We  have  taken  that 
action  in  order  to  provide  for  funds  in 
the  transition  at  the  same  proportionate 
level  as  are  available  in  1976 — or  $39.- 
564.000. 

The  Commission  is  prepared  to  go 
ahead  at  that  level  and  we  believe  they 
are  prepared  to  do  so  In  im  efficient 
manner.  ■ 

Under  the  next  item,  Selective  Service 
System,  we  are  proposing  a  rescission  of 
$1,775,000  in  the  transition  period.  This 
will  reduce  the  amount  available  from 
$8,300,000  to  $6,525,000.  As  most  of  the 
Members  are  aware,  the  budget  level  of 
the  Selective  Service  System  has  been  a 
matter  of  dispute  for  some  time.  The 
total  made  available  to  the  Ssrstem  has 
been  declining  steadily  for  the  past  4 
years.  It  has  come  down  from  approxi- 
mately $83,000,000  in  1973  to  $37,500.- 
000  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  Some  felt 
that  we  should  have  reduced  funds 
available  for  Selective  Service  at  a  faster 
rate.  It  was  our  view  that  imtil  a  deci- 
sion had  been  made  concerning  the 
future  need  of  an  annual  registration,  the 
Congress  should  not  put  the  Selective 
Service  System  out  of  business  unilater- 
ally. 

The  President  has  now  made  that  de- 
cision in  his  fiscal  1977  budget.  He  pro- 
poses converting  the  System  to  a  deep 
standby  posture.  It  woiUd  eliminate  any 
registration  function,  all  State  head- 
quarters, all  local  boards,  and  the  appeal 
board  structure.  What  would  remain  is  a 
small  nucleus  planning  body  of  approxi- 
mately 90  to  100  people.  The  committee 
understands  that  the  Selective  Service 
System's  new  posture  is  endorsed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

The  President  has  proposed  a  1977 
budget  level  of  $6,800,000.  In  view  of  this 
action,  the  committee  believes  that  the 
full  amount,  $1,775,000,  recommended  for 
rescission  in  the  transition  period  Is 
warranted. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has 
proposed  a  rescission  of  $60,670,000  of 
section  312  rehabilitation  loan  funds  for 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  The  President  also  termi- 
nated loan  commitmoits  under  this  pro- 
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gram  after  December  31,  1975.  The  ccm- 
mlttee  recommends  disapproval  of  this 
rescission. 

Section  312  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  make  3  per- 
cent loans  for  the  rehabilitation  of  resi- 
dential and  business  properties.  lUs 
coimnlttee  and  our  subcommittee  has 
consistently  supported  the  rehab  loan 
concept.  The  fact  Is  that  the  administra- 
tion has  never  given  the  program  an 
opportunity  to  work.  Frequent  Impound- 
ment and  rescission  actions  coupled  with 
the  inefficient  early  commitment  pro- 
cedure has  reduced  the  effectiveness  of 
this  program.  But  the  program  Is  a  good 
program  and  frankly  I  can  not  under- 
stand why  the  administration  does  not 
support  It. 

Housing  rehabilitation  is  being  given 
major  emphasis  by  HUD.  Secretary  HIUs 
has  repeatedly  made  speeches  that  stress 
the  need  to  rehabilitate  the  central  cities. 
To  rescind  these  fimds  would  appear  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  administration's, 
own  policy. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  the 
rehabilitation  loan  program  has  been  re- 
placed by  the  community  development 
block  grant  program.  The  Congress, 
through  its  extension  of  this  program, 
clearly  does  not  buy  that  argiunent.  The 
CD  program  alone  cannot  begin  to  pro- 
vide for  the  rehabilitatlou  demand  In 
this  country  today.  It  cannot  do  that  and 
still  have  any  funds  left  for  other  im- 
portant community  development  proj- 
ects— such  as  building  water  and  sewer 
mains,  providing  for  parks,  for  recrea- 
tion, or  improved  lighting,  et  cetera. 

Also,  the  section  312  program  provides 
a  mechanism  for  longer  term  loans  at 
higher  amoimts  than  can  be  provided 
by  individual  municipally  operated  loan 
programs. 

So  I  would  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
give  this  program  a  chance  to  work.  This 
program  will  work  administratively.  It  Is 
not  scandal  ridden.  The  money  that  Is 
loaned  Is  repayed  to  the  Treasury  with 
Interest.  Granted.  It  Is  a  subsidy  program, 
but  It  Is  probably  the  most  potentially 
workable  subsidy  program  available  to- 
day—and I  urge  us  to  make  this  money 
available  to  get  on  with  the  job. 

Mr.  RISENHOOVER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
once  again  the  will  of  the  majority  In 
Congress  is  being  challenged  by  the 
President  rftad  1  urge  my  colleagues  to — 
once  again — assert  Its  will  by  defeating 
the  recession  of  impact  aid  for  educa- 
catlon  amendment  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

While  I  respect  my  colleague's  view 
on  this  matter,  I  must  challenge  the  ad- 
vice he  has  received. 

His  amendment  would  directly  rescind 
$97.3  million  which  Congress  appropri- 
ated for  Impact  aid — ^then  affirmed  by 
overriding  the  President's  veto  of  the 
bUl. 

But,  my  advisers  tell  me,  the  loss  will 
be  far  greater  than  $97.3  million.  I  am 
told  that  public  schools  across  our  Nation 
would  lose  an  additional  $409  million— if 
this  rescission  Is  allowed  to  stand. 

My  respected  friend  from  Oklahoma, 
Jay  Sutton,  tells  me  if  the  $40  million  for 
public  housing  Is  not  funded — ^we  effec- 


tive lose  tier  n  money  which  would  to- 
tal some  (409  million.  This  Is  because  the 
law  provides  there  will  be  no  funding  of 
tier  n  until  all  of  tier  I  Is  funded. 

In  my  district  in  Oklahoma — ^In  the 
middle  of  Its  school  year — this  would  be 
a  loss  that  could  exceed  $750,000.  And 
that  Is  money  that  was  built  Into  budgets 
by  hard-working  school  boards  last  siun- 
mer. 

A  survey  of  15  school  districts  in  my 
congressional  district  reflects  some  $654,- 

000  will  be  received  In  Impact  aid.  Now, 

1  hasten  to  add  that  this  figure  repre- 
sents only  15  of  the  eligible  school  dis- 
tricts. Of  the  amoxmt  some  $150,000  la 
tier  I  funds  leaving  some  $500,000  in  tier 
n  money,  llierefore,  If  we  do  not  fund 
the  mandated  public  housing  provi- 
sions— my  schools  will  stand  to  lose  their 
tier  n  money.  If  I  had  a  sm-vey  of  all  the 
school  districts  In  the  Second  District  of 
Oklahoma — ^I  am  sure  that  total  loss 
would  come  to  more  than  $750,000. 

Additionally,  I  note  that  the  proposed 
$40  million  rescission  Is  Justified  by  so- 
called  up-to-date  estimates  by  the  Office 
of  Education. 

I  am  amazed  that  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  can  lay 
claim  to  any  kind  of  authentic  estimates 
because  the  reporting  forms  by  the  va- 
rious schools  were  not  deadlined  to  ar- 
rive in  Washington  until  January  31.  I 
have  never  seen  HEW  move  that  fast — 
and  I  seriously  question  the  validity  of 
their  new  estimates  of  the  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  ^tbis  rescission 
is  little  more  than  a  political  document — 
a  rather  cruel  hoax  to  play  on  children 
midyear  in  school,  their  teachers  and 
school  boards. 

The  minds  and  education  of  our  chil- 
dren are  more  important  than  political 
advantages  gained  by  such  ploys.  If  this 
lmi}act  aid  is  not  sent  to  the  districts — 
they  will  be  forced  to  curtail  education 
or  raise  property  taxes.  Both  are  im- 
thinkable. 

I  vu^e  my  colleagues  to  reject  this 
amendment  with  the  same  force  and 
determination  that  we  passed  the  au- 
thorizing legislation,  the  appropriation — 
and  then  overrode  the  veto  by  President 
Ford. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
marks  the  third  budget  rescission  action 
by  the  Congress  this  year.  I  was  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  Budget  Control  Act  be- 
cause I  believed  that  it  marked  a  strong 
step  toward  budgetary  reality  by  the 
Congress.  It  has  turned  out  to  be  a  farce, 
as  our  efforts  here  today  will  surely 
demonstrate. 

In  this  bill  we  have  included  a  mere 
$5,431,000  out  of  $568,876,000  which  was 
proposed  for  rescission — ^less  than  1  per- 
cent. For  a  procedure  which  was  bally- 
hoed  as  a  method  for  "fine  tuning"  the 
budget  we  must  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
either  the  system  just  does  not  work, 
or  that  the  Congress  was  guilty  of  a 
massive  case  of  false  advertising  to  the 
public. 

Some  of  these  rescissions  are  meritori- 
ous, and  I  commend  the  members  of  our 
committee  for  their  affirmative  actions. 
Others  are  either  cosmetic,  at  best,  or 
clearly  misleading  at  worst.  But  we 
should  be  equsdly  concerned  about  the 


rescissions  which  are  not  included  in  this 
bill — those  that  are  disapproved. 

CONSUMER    PRODnCT    SAFETY    COMMT8STOK 

This  rescission  was  supported  by  the 
Commission  Chairman  when  he  appeared 
before  our  subcommittee.  The  rescission, 
which  amounts  to  $2,256,000  in  fiscal  year 
1976.  and  an  additional  $400,000  for  the 
transitional  quarter,  will  result  in  a  rea- 
sonable level  of  operation  by  Uiis  Com- 
mission. Members  might  be  glad  to  hear 
that  the  Chairman  has  suggested  that, 
with  a  slightly  higher  level  of  funding, 
this  agency  would  be  able  to  "self-de- 
struct" at  the  end  of  the  next  5  years. 

■nie  committee  was  intrigued  by  such 
a  proposal.  If  only  because  it  is  so  rare. 
However,  we  concluded  that  because  of 
the  urgent  need  to  reduce  expenditures 
In  the  current  year,  when  the  Infia- 
tlonary  Impact  is  the  greatest,  that  the 
wise  course  of  action  is  to  rescind  the 
funds  as  we  have  suggested. 

SELECTIVE  SERVICE  STSTKIC 

Many  members  of  this  committee,  as 
well  as  many  Members  of  the  House, 
have  tried  for  years  to  cut  the  budget 
of  this  agency.  Today  we  are  suggesting 
a  rescission  of  $1,775,000  which  will  place 
the  Selective  Service  System  into  what 
Is  now  being  called  "deep  standby" 
posture.  Our  cut  will  permit  this  transi- 
tion to  be  made  In  an  orderly  and  proper 
fashion,  and  It  will  be  accomplished  3 
full  months  ahead  of  the  original  sched- 
ule. This  action  should  please  both  the 
fiscal  conservatives,  and  the  defense- 
dlsmantlers — truly  a  marriage  of  con- 
venience, and  one  which  might  well  rival 
"The  Odd  Couple." 

DEPARTMENT    OF   BOUSING    AND    URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

Our  subcommittee  considered  one  pro- 
posed rescission,  and  we  were  unable  to 
reach  our  usual  consensus  on  the  admin- 
istration's proposal  to  rescind  $60,670,000 
in  the  section  312  rehabilitation  loan 
fund.  These  funds  are  available  for  3  per- 
cent loans  for  the  rehabilitation  of  both 
residential  and  business  properties. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  successful 
program.  In  fact,  it  produces  the  lowest 
cost  per  square  foot  in  housing  returned 
to  inventory.  The  truth  is  that  it  works 
to  help  rehabilitate  our  core  sections  of 
our  cities.  However,  I  am  disappointed 
that  we  were  imairfe  to  reach  agreement 
on  this  reaejssidn.  The  most  important 
reason  to  have  acted  favorably  on  this 
proposal  is  that  to  continue  the  program 
will  allow  many  commimitles  to  "double- 
dip."  Section  312  program  Is  one  of  sev- 
eral which  was  melded  into  the  commu- 
nity development  block  grant  program 
which  is  now  In  its  second  year.  When 
the  Congress  established  the  program  of 
CD  block  grants,  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram was  included  among  the  author- 
ized uses  of  CD  funds.  More  Importantly, 
the  CD  program  is  part  of  the  "hold- 
harmless"  funding.  In  short,  any  com- 
munity which  was  conducting  a  rehabili- 
tation program  is  already  receiving 
"hold-harmless"  level  funding  to  con- 
tinue those  projects. 

Congress  approved  CD  to  give  cities 
more  control  and  more  flexibility.  Very 
popular  idea.  I  grant  that  the  propo- 
nents of  this  program  say  that  it  is  one 
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of  the  best  ways  to  rebuild  our  cities. 
That  is  true,  but  we  have  already  fully 
funded  them  under  the  CD  block  grants. 
The  supporters  will  also  say  that  this 
program  is  the  answer  to  the  problems 
of  the  smaller  suburban  and  riu-al  com- 
munities, and  I  can  only  answer  that  I 
wish  that  this  were  so.  What  will  im- 
doubtedly  liappen,  as  it  has  in  the  past, 
will  be  that  the  larger  communities,  with 
their  professional  planning  staffs  and  all 
but  unlimited  resources,  will  be  able  to 
marshall  superior  grantsmanship  and 
comer  most  of  these  funds. 

A  continuation  of  this  program  will 
just  continue  the  current  disproportion- 
ate allocation  of  resources  between  the 
urban  centers  and  rural  America. 

TRX  SKCORD 

This  bill  shows  the  futility  of  our  ef- 
forts at  reasonable  budget  control.  We 
have  tied  up,  first,  the  members  of  our 
subcommittee,  and  then  the  full  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  now  the 
Hoiise,  and  all  of  this  effort  is  to  approve 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  rescissions 
proposed  by  the  President.  This  is  an 
abysmal  record  of  fiscal  responsibility 
and  a  totally  deficient  record  of  "fiscal 
restraint."  Two  hundred  years  ago  the 
Congress  was  forced  to  finance  the 
American  Revolution  on  borrowed  funds, 
and  the  resulting  financial  nightmare 
drove  the  value  of  the  dollar  so  low  that 
the  phrase  "not  worth  a  continental"  be- 
came the  vogue  for  anything  which  was 
valueless.  On  the  eve  of  our  Bicentennial 
of  that  Revolution,  the  Congress  seems 
determined  to  nm  the  deficit  so  high 
that  our  dollar  may  soon  become  the 
20th  century  equivalent  of  the  worthless 
continental.  Our  current  deficit  exceeds 
half-a-trlllion  dollars.  If  we  do  not  soon 
face  the  realities  we  may  have  to  go 
through  a  new  American  revolution 
when  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  de- 
cide that  the  cost  of  government  has  be- 
come too  much.  We  are  mortgaging  our 
future  generations  in  a  cruel  way. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Spealcer.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  11665,  the  third  budget 
rescission  bill  for  fiscal  year  1976.  This 
bill  in  effect  ratifies  portions  of  Impound- 
ed funds  which  the  administration  would 
rather  not  spend.  Unlike  the  Nixrai  years, 
however,  when  the  executive  branch 
could  imilaterally  refuse  to  spend  funds 
appropriated  by  the  Congress,  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974  now  re- 
quires that  the  Congress  give  its  ap- 
proval to  any  such  impoundment.  This 
bill  does  approve  the  recision  of  about 
$5.4  million  from  the  budgets  of  the  Con- 
siuner  Products  Safety  Commissicwi,  the 
Selective  Service  System,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration.  Because 
the  funds  are  clearly  not  needed  it  is  only 
right  that  they  be  made  available  for 
use  in  areas  where  there  is  need  for 
fimds. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  wisely 
rejected  two  other  recisions,  however. 
The  first  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Michel, 
which  would  rescind  $97.3  million  in  im- 
pact aid  funds.  Impact  aid  is  designed  to 
help  compensate  those  areas  In  which 
additional  educational  expenditures  are 
incurred  because  of  the /location  in  these 

areas  of  Federal  property  such  as  mili- 
tary bases  and  federally  funded  housing 


projects.  The  Federal  funds  provided  are 
to  be  used  specifically  for  education. 

There  is  not  a  Member  of  this  body 
who  is  not  familiar  with  the  dire  finan- 
cial plight  of  New  York  City.  The  city's 
school  system  is  staggering  from  the  ef- 
fects of  devastating  cuts  that  have  been 
made  in  education  funds.  The  school  day 
has  been  cut  by  90  minutes;  teachers  and 
paraprofessionals  have  been  fired  in  an 
attempt  to  stay  within  the  almost  un- 
workable small  budget.  Stnne  classes  have 
been  eliminated  altogether  and  others 
have  been  expanded  to  an  almost  un- 
manageable size.  There  are  not  enough 
textbooks  or  typewriters  or  course  op- 
tions or  custodial  services;  there  are  no 
crossing  guards  and  not  even  paper 
towels. 

New  York  City  stands  to  lose  between 
$10  and  $14  million  if  this  amendment  is 
passed.  We  are  attempting,  in  New  York 
City,  to  carry  on  with  the  education  of 
our  children  under  the  most  crippling 
of  conditions.  The  quality  of  education 
has  diminished  tragically;  there  is  no 
way  to  measure  the  loss  to  our  children 
and  to  the  future  of  this  country  because 
our  children  have  not  been  given  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  an  education 
which  truly  serves  their  developmental 
needs.  New  York  City  cannot  afford  to 
lose  $10  more  in  funds  for  education,  let 
alone  $10  million.  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
this  amendment  if,  as  expected,  Mr. 
Michel  offers  It  again  on  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

The  second  proposed  rescission  which 
the  Appropriations  Committee  rejected 
involves  $60,670,00  for  section  312  of  the 
1964  Housing  Act  which  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  make  3-percent  loans  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  residential  and  busi- 
ness properties.  The  Congress  has  ex- 
tended this  program  twice,  most  recent- 
ly in  the  Emergency  Housing  Act  of 
1975 — Public  Law  94-50— which  author- 
ized $100  million  for  the  program 
through  August  22,  1976. 

The  proposed  rescission  of  section  312 
fimds  was  based  on  the  argiunent  that 
the  rehabilitation  loan  fund  has  been  re- 
placed by  the  community  development 
block  grant  program.  However,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Hou^g  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment-Independent Agencies  concluded 
that  the  section  312  program  is  still  val- 
uable because  it  offers  some  help  to 
cities  that  have  little  or  no  commimity 
development  fimds,  and  that  it  provides 
a  mechanism  for  longer  term  loans  and 
for  higher  amounts  than  can  be  reason- 
ably provided  by  individual  mimicipally 
operated  programs. 

From  June  1965  through  June  1975, 
New  York  City  received  a  total  of  $3,356,- 
100  under  section  312  for  rehabUitation 
of  residential  dwellings,  and  New  York 
State  received  a  total  of  $14,398,331  for 
the  same  purpose.  For  the  first  few  weeks 
of  1976,  the  New  York  region— which  in- 
cludes New  Jersey  and  Puerto  Rico — has 
already  received  $7,518,000  which  is 
about  13  percent  of  the  total  allotment 
for  the  entire  Nation.  Presently,  requests 
for  these  rehabilitation  loans  in  New 
York  City  amount  to  between  $3  to  $5 
million.  New  York  State  would  stand  to 
lose  $6  to  $7  million  if  this  rescission 
were  approved  by  the  Congress. 


The  rehabilitation  loan  fund  is  one  of 
the  few  categorical  grants  left  In  the 
area  of  housing  and  community  devel- 
opment. It  emphasizes  the  need  for  re- 
habilitation of  deteriorating  residential 
and  commercial  areas  of  cities  and  com- 
munities which  no  longer  have  the  room 
to  expand  but  need  to  rebuild  and  re- 
juvenate what  already  exists.  In  New 
York  City,  in  particular,  the  program  has 
proved  valuable  because  it  has  allowed 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  deteriorated 
housing  which  has  become  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  city  and  put  it  back  into 
private  hands  for  redevelopment. 

Section  312  is  not  as  flexible  or  as 
large  a  rehabilitation  program  as  it 
should  be,  but  it  is  certainly  better  than 
no  program  at  all.  I  support  the  sub- 
committee's denial  of  this  rescission  and 
its  direction  in  the  committee  report  to 
HUD  "to  move  ahead  with  an  efficient 
and  workable"  rehabilitation  loan  fund. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Michel  amendment 
which  seeks  to  eliminate  previously  en- 
acted educational  appropriations  for 
low-rent  housing  children.  In  my  opinion 
this  amendment  is  Inappropriate  on  sev- 
eral grounds. 

First  of  all,  this  amendment  would 
imdermlne  the  legislative  reforms  Insti- 
tuted by  Congress  through  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974.  Further,  it  would 
reverse,  in  part,  congressional  action 
overriding  the  President's  veto  of  the 
Education  Appropriations  Act. 

Rescissions  of  currently  appropriated 
programs  Involve  serious  policy  ques- 
tions, and  should  be  based  on  well  docu- 
mented. Irrefutable  evidence  which 
would  justify  a  cutback  In  program  sup- 
port. But  this  Is  not  the  case  here:  the 
administration  has  already  made  Its  op- 
position known  last  year;  it  not  on^  op- 
posed payments  based  on  low-rent  hous- 
ing children  but  objected  to  the  entire 
impact  aid  program.  This  opposition  is 
history;  Congress  overrode  that  veto  last 
September.  What  new  evidence  do  we 
have  to  justify  a  $57.8  million  educa- 
tional cut  for  low-rent  housing  children? 
"What  well  documented  presentation  do 
we  have  to  support  an  additional  $39.5 
million  slash  in  impact  aid  funding?  The 
answer  is :  We  have  no  such  evidence  be- 
fore us. 

Some  have  raised  the  question  of  a 
possible  "double  dip"  effect.  But  the  fact 
is:  HUD  pajrments  for  low-rent  housing 
children  have  never  been  nor  can  be  a 
substitute  for  impact  aid  payments.  First 
of  all,  the  HUD  funds— which  is  made 
In  lieu  of  taxes — go  directly  to  local 
governments,  not  to  school  districts. 
Second,  these  payments  are  not  in  the 
slightest  equal  to  tax  rates  or  per  pupil 
costs.  Third,  these  payments  are  not  di- 
rected toward  special  educational  pro- 
grams for  low-rent  housing  children  as 
provided  for  imder  impact  aid. 

In  contrast.  Impact  aid  payments  for 
low-rent  housing  children  have  a  specific 
legislative  purpose  as  reflected  in  the 
House-Senate  conference  agreement  to 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1974. 
That  agreement  shifted  the  support  for 
educational  programs  serving  low-rent 
housing  children  from  the  now  defunct 
part  C  of  tlUe  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
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Secondary  Education  Act  to  the  Impact 
aid  program.  Further,  It  called  for  the 
contlnuatian  and  expansion  of  these  spe- 
cial programs. 

If  we  focus  on  impact  aid  payments 
for  these  activities,  we  find  that  Los  An- 
gles would  lose  $1.2  million;  New  York. 
$10.5  million;  Chicago,  $4.8  million;  Bal- 
timore, $1.4  million:  Atlanta.  $898,000; 
Pittsburgh,  $736,000;  Boston,  $531,000; 
Memphis,  $474,000;  Dallas,  $412,000;  and 
other  school  districts  in  every  reglcm  of 
the  coimtry  would  be  advers^  affected. 

The  Michel  amendment  is  Inappro- 
priate, for  it  would  cause  a  legislative 
change  of  a  substantial  nature.  The  law 
is  clear:  Where  entitlemmts  are  not 
fuUy  funded,  the  first  payment  step  or 
tier  requires  that  each  school  district  be 
paid  equal  to  25  percent  of  its  entitle- 
ment for  each  category  of  children. 
Further,  failure  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  first  payment  step  spe- 
cifically precludes  making  any  payment 
to  school  districts  beyond  the  first  step 
or  tier. 

Section  5(c)  of  the  law  reads: 

No  aUocatlon  may  be  made  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  and  no  payment  may 
be  paid  on  the  basis  of  any  such  aUocatlon 
unless  allocations  are  made  pursuant  to  par- 
agraph (1)  and  payments  are  made  on  the 
basis  of  such  aUocatlon. 

The  Michel  amendment,  however,  pro- 
poses to  radically  revise  this  payment 
schedule,  and  therefore  constitutes  a 
backdoor  attempt  to  legislate  by  way  of 
a  rescission  bill.  But  even  more  than 
that,  its  adoption  would  raise  serious 
questions  as  to  whether  pasmients  for 
tier  n  could  be  made  once  pasrments  for 
low-rent  housing  children  have  been  cut 
from  tier  I.  In  adopting  this  amend- 
ment, we  would  assume  a  terrible  risk  of 
possibly  losing  all  of  tier  n  funding  at  a 
cost  of  $409  million.  On  one  side  we  have 
the  precise  language  and  requirements  of 
the  Impact  aid  law;  on  the  other,  only 
a  confusing  and  unresolved  legMative 
history  surrounding  the  legal  interpre- 
tation of  the  Michel  amendment.  Why 
take  that  risk?  If  we  really  wish  to 
amend  our  educational  laws,  let  us  do  it 
through  the  proper  mechanism,  through 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
If  we  allow  this  amendment  language 
to  stand,  we  will  clearly  open  a  Pan- 
dora's box  of  future  rescission  bills  con- 
taining legislative  changes  not  only  for 
education,  but  maybe  next  time  for  med- 
icare and  medicaid,  or  for  social  secu- 
rity and  public  assistance,  or  for  any  of 
the  various  formula  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Bir.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  134.  nays  267. 
not  voting  31,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  48] 
TEAS— 134 
Alexander  Andrews,  Armstrong 

Ambro  N.  Dak.  Ashbrook 

Andrews,  N.C.    Archer  Ashley 


Baldus 

Beddl 

BeU 

Bennett 

Bergland 

BevUl 

Bo  wen 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhiU 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Btirllson,  Mo. 

Butler 

Byron 

Cederberg 

ChappeU 

Clancy 

Claw8on.Del 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Collins,  Tez. 

Conable 

Oonlan 

Conte 

Coughlln 

Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 

Derwinski 

Devine 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

duPont 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Ind. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fen  wick 

Findley 

Pish 

Plthlan 


Flowers 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Fuqua 
Goldwater 
Ooodling 
Oradlson 
Orassley 
Ouyer 
Hagedom 
Hammer- 
scbmidt 
Hantha 
Horton 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jeffords 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Karth 
Kasten 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Kindness 
Latta 
Levltas 

liOtt 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McKay 

Madlgan 

Mahon 


Abdnor 

Abz\ig 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Allen 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Annunzio 
Aspln 
AuCoin 
BadUlo 
BafalU 
Barrett 
Bauciis 
Bauman 
Beard.  BX 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 
Boggs 
Boland 
BoUing 
Brademas 
Breauz 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Btirke,  Mass. 
Burton.  FhUllp 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clay 
Cohen 
CoUlns,m. 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
D'Amours 
Daniel.  B.  W. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
DanlelBon 
Davis 

delaOarza 
Delaney 
IMlums 
Dent 
Derrick 
Dickinson 
Disss 


Martin 

Mathis 

Michel 

MUford 

MUler.  Ohio 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Mosher 

NA'ra— 267 

DingeU 

Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Emery 

English 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fary 

Fascell 

Fisher 

Flood 

PJorio 

Foley 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Frey 

Gaydos 

Oiaimo 

Oilman 

Oinn 

Oonzalez 

Gude 

Hall 

HamUton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harkin 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hefner 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hlghtower 

HiUls 

HoUand 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeler 


Myers,  Ind. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Nichols 

O'Brien 

Passman 

Poage 

Qule 

QuiUen 

HaUsback 

Begula 

Rhodes  i 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Rousselot 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Satterfldd 

Schneebeli 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Shriver 

Skubitz 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Stanton. 

J.WlUiam 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Synmis 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Teague 
Thone 
Treen 
Ullman 
Vander  Jagt 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Whltten 
Wiggins 
Winn 
Wydler 


Kazen 

Ketchum 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McCoUister 

McDonald 

McFall 

McHiigh 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Maguire 

Bdatsunaga 

MazzoU 

JnCCuS 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

Mikva 

MiUer,  Calif. 

MUls 

Mlneta 

Minish 

Mink 

MitcheU,  Md. 

MltcheU,  N.T. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Morgan 
Moss 
Motti 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nlz 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
O'Hara 
O'NelU 
Ottinger 


Patman,  Tex. 
Patten.  N.J. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattiaon.  N.T. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Randal) 
Rangel 
Rees 
Retiss 
Richmond 
Riegle 
Rlnaldo 
Risenhoover 
Rodino 
Roe 

Roncallo 
Rooney 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Roybal 


Runnds 

Russo 

StOetmain 

Santini 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Seiberllng 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Simon 

Sisk 

Slack 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
SynUngton 


Taloott 

Ta^or.  N.C. 

Thompson 

Thornton 

Traxler 

Tsongas 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Veen 

VanUi 

Walsh 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Whalen 

White 

Whitehurst 

WUsoh,  Bob 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wylle 

Tates 

Yatron 

Toung,  Alaska 

Toung,  Fla. 

Young.  Oa. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zeferetti 
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Anderson,  ni. 

Bonker 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burton,  John 
Chlsholm 
Downing,  Va. 
Drlnan 
Edgar 
Flynt 
Ford.  Mich. 


Fraser 

Gibbons 

Green 

Haley 

Hanhen 

Hubert 

Heins 

Hinshaw 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Landrum 


Lujan 

McCormack 

McEwen 

Obey 

Pettis 

Steelman 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

UdaU 


Tlie  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Ullnols. 

Mr.  UdaU  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Landrtim  with  Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  Fy>rd  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Callfomla  with  Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  McCk>nnack  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  Edgar  with  Mrs.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Haley  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Drlnan  with  Mr.  Hinshaw. 

Mr.  Green  with  Mr.  Hansen. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Beard  of  Tennessee. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Downing  of  Vliglnla. 

Mr.  John  Burton  with  Mr.  Bonker. 

Mr.  ASHLEY  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  pending  bill 
and  all  amendments  thereto. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  paissed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  (HJl.  11665)  Just  passed,  and  that 
I  may  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 
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REPORT  ON  LITTLE  BEAVER  CREEK. 
OHIO— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES   (H.  DOC.  NO.  94-364) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  this  report 
jaaJJttle  Beaver  Creek,  Ohio.  The  report 
was  prepared  in  response  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Wild  and  Scfnic  Rivers  Act, 
Public  Law  90-542.  as  amended. 

This  study  foimd  that  33  miles  of  the 
Little  Beaver  and  its  tributaries  meet 
the  criteria  for  inclusion  in  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  and  rec- 
ommended this  stretch  of  the  river  be 
included  in  the  National  System  imder 
the  administration  of  the  State  of  Ohio 
as  identified  by  Section  2(a)  (U)  of  the 
Act. 

The  State  of  Ohio  filed  an  application 
requesting  that  this  segment  of  the 
Little  Beaver  be  included  as  a  State- 
administered  component  of  the  National 
System.  On  October  23.  1975.  Secretary 
Kleppe  approved  the  application  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  and  so  informed  Governor 
Rhodes.  The  Congress  is  not  required  to 
take  action  in  order  for  Little  Beaver 
Creek  to  become  a  comjjonent  of  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  system. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Congress,  in 
establishing  this  program,  has  made  pro- 
vision for  the  State  administration  of 
Wild  and  Scenic  River  components.  This 
report  and  its  recommendations  demon- 
strate the  capability  of  both  Federal 
and  State  governments  to  profitably  co- 
operate with  each  other. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  WnrrE  House.  February  10.  1976. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  11453.  EMERGENCY  EM- 
PLOYMENT PROJECT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1976 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1025  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1025 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HH. 
11453)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1976.  for  the  period  beginning  July  1, 
1976,  and  ending  September  30,  1976.  and  for 
fiscal  year  1977  for  carrying  out  title  VI  of 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1973,  and  to  amend  title  11  and 
title  VI  of  such  Act.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Educr.tlon  and  Labor,  the  bill 
■haii  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
niinuie  rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
recommended  by  the  Coounlttee  on  Educa- 


tion and  Labor  now  printed  In  the  bill  as 
an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule,  and  all 
points  of  order  against  section  3(a)  ( 1)  of  the 
committee  substitute  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  clause  6  of  rule  XXI 
are  hereby  waived.  At  the  conclusion  of  such 
consideration,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
any  Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote 
In  the  House  on  any  amendment  adopted  In 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or 
to  the  committee  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitute.  The  prevloiis  question  shall 
be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
Intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit  with  or  without  Instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Moakley)  Is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Del  Clawson),  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1025 
is  the  rule  providing  for  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  11453).  CETA  tiUe  VI  au- 
thorization. 

This  is  a  1-hour,  open  rule.  The  rule 
provides  for  the  committee  substitute  to 
be  read  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment.  Thi.s  is  the  normal  proce- 
dure for  bills  reported  in  this  form  and 
simply  protects  the  right  of  Members  to 
offer  amendments  to  amendments  imder 
rule  xrx. 

The  rule  also  waives  a  point  of  order 
which  would  lie  against  section  3(a)(1) 
of  the  bill.  The  effect  of  the  language  in 
the  bill  is  to  amend  section  203(b)  of 
existing  law  as  follows — language  added 
is  indicated  in  italics: 

(b)  Not  less  than  90  per  centiun  of  the 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  title 
which  are  used  by  an  eligible  applicant  for 
public  service  employment  programs  shall  be 
expended  only  for  wages  and  employment 
benefits  to  persons  employed  in  public  serv- 
ice Jobs  pursuant  to  this  title.  The  remainder 
of  siich  funds  may  be  used  for  administrative 
costs,  inclttding  rental  costs,  and  to  obtain 
necessary  supplies,  equipment,  and  materials. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  a  point-of -order  would  lie  against 
the  section  under  clause  5  of  rule  XXI 
which  states: 

5.  No  bill  or  Joint  resolution  carrying  ap- 
propriations shall  be  reported  by  any  com- 
mittee not  having  Jurisdiction  to  report  ap- 
propriations, nor  shall  an  amendment  pro- 
posing an  appropriation  be  in  order  during 
the  consideration  of  a  bill  or  Joint  resolution 
reported  by  a  committee  not  having  that  Ju- 
risdiction. A  question  of  order  on  an  appro- 
priation In  any  such  bill.  Joint  resolution  or 
amendment  thereto  may  be  raised  at  any 
time. 

Since  section  3(a)  (1)  makes  funds,  al- 
ready appropriated,  available  for  a  pur- 
pose for  which  the  funds  were  not  avail- 
able when  the  current  appropriation  was 
enacted,  the  language  would  be  con- 
strued as  a  reappropriation — vn  Can- 
non 2146. 

But.  it  should  be  noted,  this  section 
does  not  modify  appropriations  language 
nor  does  it  result  in  any  change  in  the 
amount  available  under  the  appropria- 
tion. The  point  of  order  is  a  technical 
one  which  can  occur  only  because  the 


appropriation  is  running.  No  indication 
was  presented  that  there  was  opposition 
to  the  new  language  either  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  or  in  the  full 
House. 

The  committee  reported  the  rule  con- 
taining the  waiver  on  the  merits  of  the 
issue  alone  and  not  as  an  expedient  for 
prompt  House  action.  The  point  of  order 
could  only  have  been  raised  against  tliis 
language  and  not  against  consideration 
of  the  bill — vn  Cannon  2140. 

The  committee  held  hearings  and  re- 
ported this  rule  by  a  voice  vote.  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  resolution  so  that  the 
House  may  consider  the  bill  (H.R.  1 1453) , 
which  authorizes  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal year  1976.  the  transition  quarter  and 
fiscal  year  1977  for  title  rv  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training 
Act  of  1973.  amends  title  rV  and  alters 
the  availability  of  funding  imder  title  n. 

The  CETA  emergency  jobs  program — 
title  VI — has  been  proven  effective  in 
aiding  local  government  and  the  pro- 
gram warrants  the  expanded  support 
proposed  in  this  bill.  Under  the  bill,  as 
reported,  the  total  number  of  jobs  could 
rise  from  the  current  350,000  to  between 
545,000  and  600,000  by  this  fall. 

In  the  face  of  continuing  high  levels 
of  unemployment  and  the  struggle  of 
local  governments  to  provide  reasonable 
levels  of  service  within  the  existing  tax 
base,  I  urge  adoption  of  the  rule  and 
prompt  passage  of  H.R.  11453. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1025 
provides  for  1  hour  of  equally  divided 
general  debate  on  H.R.  11453,  emergency 
employment  projects  amendments.  The 
rule  makes  the  committee  substitute  in 
order  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment.  This  otherwise  open  rule 
waives  points  of  order  against  section  3 
(a)  (1)  of  the  substitute  for  failure  to 
comp^  with  the  provisions  of  clause  5  of 
rule  XXI,  making  appropriations  on  a 
legislative  bill. 

Specifically,  the  bill  authorizes  $1,200 
million  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  such  sums 
as  are  necessary  for  the  transition  quar- 
ter and  fiscal  year  1977  for  public  em- 
ployment. The  potential  cost  for  carrying 
out  this  act  is  $7,400  million  and  it  is  not 
directed  to  the  underlying  causes  of  exist- 
ing imemployment  as  indicated  in  the 
individual  views  of  Mr.  Esch  who  stated, 
and  I  quote: 

HJl.  11463  ought  to  be  amended  to  reflect 
the  following  changes:  (1)  to  provide  assur- 
ances that  no  lay-offs  will  occur,  (2)  to  en- 
courage Job  development  in  the  private  sec- 
tor rather  than  a  continuation  of  public 
service  employment,  (3)  and  to  direct  our 
resources  Into  labor  market  groups — such  as 
youth — and  Into  labor  market  areas — where 
the  need  is  greatest. 

Again  quoting  from  the  minority  views: 
Of  all  the  provisions  of  HJl.  11453  that  are 
unnecessary — and  it  includes  most  of  them — 
the  most  unwarranted  are  the  special  prefer- 
ences for  rehiring  public  health  and  safety 
personnel  and  lald-off  employees  of  local  edu- 
cation agencies  .  .  .  these  two  "special  prefer- 
ences"—found  in  Section  2(d)(3)  and  Sec- 
tion 611(g) — destroy  any  and  all  illusions 
that  HJl.  11453  wUl  create  new  Jobs.  It  U 
Incredible  that  the  authors  of  HJl.  11463 
would  attempt  to  argue  that  their  bill  is  de- 
signed to  resolve  the  serious  problems  of  sub- 
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8tltutlon  of  local  with  Federal  funds  when 
they  are  deliberately  including  language  not 
only  to  foster  such  abuse  but  to  require  Itl 
In  this  legislation  we  are  subsidizing  further 
non-productive  government  growtb  irtien 
there  Is  an  urgent  need  to  reduce  bureauc- 
racy, not  Increase  It! 

And  again  from  these  same  views: 
It  has  been  estimated  that  at  best,  PSE  can 
create  only  50,000   (new  Jobs)  for  each  one 
billion  dollars  expended — and  non-productive 
PSE  at  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  filled  with  pro- 
grams that  are  fraught  with  failure.  Past 
experience  should  prompt  us  to  vote 
down  the  rule  and  not  waste  the  time  of 
the  Members  on  a  measure  that  is  an 
open  invitation  for  a  Presidential  veto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to  defeat 
the  rule  and  recommend  a  no  vote  when 
you  put  the  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Qun) . 


CMSL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  McPAIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
toresiX)nd: 

(RoU  No.  49] 

Addabbo  areen  Patman,  Tex. 

Andrews,  N.C.  Haley  Pepper 

Archer  Hansen  Peltls 

Bonker  Harsha  Hees 

Brown,  Calif.  H6bert  Rhodes 

Buchanan  Heinz  Risenhoover 

Burton,  John  Hinshaw  Rosenthal 

Cederberg  Jarman  Santlnl 

Chisholm  Johnson,  Pa.  Selberllng 

Cohen  Kemp  Skubitz 

Conyers  Landrum  Stanton, 

Devine  Leggett  James  V. 

Do'.vnins,  Va.  hcng,  Md.  Steelman 

Drinan  Lujan  Stelger,  Ariz. 

Edgar  McCormack  Stephens 

Flood  McEwen  Stuckey 

Flynt  Macdonald  Thompson 

Ford,  Mich.  Mathls  Udall 

Fraser  Mosher  Whltten 

Gibbons  Obey  WUson,  C.  H. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU  373 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

PROVIDING  PXDR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  11453,  EMERGENCY  EM- 
PLOYMENT PROJECT  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1976 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Qtjie)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  be- 
fore the  quorum  call  began,  I  am  In 
strong  opposition  to  this  bill  (HJl. 
11453) .  Simply  stated,  this  bill  is  a  gross 
misallocation  of  limited  resources,  and 
will  not  have  any  significant  impact  on 
the  unemployed  of  this  country. 

I  should  point  out  to  the  House  that 
over  a  year  ago  I  voted  for  the  enactment 
of  the  current  title  VI  program,  as  did 
many  of  my  colleagues  who  today  oppose 


this  bin.  I  voted  for  the  original  legisla- 
tion, despite  serious  reservations,  because 
of  the  arguments  made  by  the  authors 
of  the  legislation  that  a  public  service 
employment  program  could  make  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  resolving  unem- 
plojrment. 

Let, me  take  a  moment  of  your  time 
to  refresh  your  memories  on  the  original 
pnunlse  of  the  title  VI  program.  At  the 
time,  our  colleague,  the  distinguished 
Member  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Gatdos)  summed  up  this  promise 
as  follows,  and  I  quote  from  the  Cohgrss- 
siDKAL  Record  of  December  12,  1974: 

•me  bill  before  us  seems  to  alleviate  the 
imemployment  problem  . . .  Preference  would 
be  given  to  unemployed  persons  who  have 
exhausted  unemployment  Insurance  benefits, 
to  unemployed  persons  who  are  not  eligible 
for  unemployment  insurance  benefits  and  to 
unemployed  persons  who  have  been  unem- 
ployed for  15  or  more  weeks. 

At  that  time,  I  expressed  some  concern 
about  the  possibilities  that  the  program 
would  be  used  to  substitute  Federal  for 
local  funds — and  cautioned  then  that  I 
hoped  the  program  would  not  be  used 
just  to  hdp  political  subdivisions  in  order 
to  keep  those  people  on,  but  to  be  used 
for  people  who  truly  are  unemployed.  I 
was  given  more  than  ample  assurances, 
that  this,  indeed,  was  not  the  purpose  of 
the  bm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  had  title  VT  on 
the  books  for  over  a  year,  and  what  are 
the  results?  Do  they  show  that  we  were 
justified  in  asking  American  taxpayers 
to  fund  this  effort  for  over  $2%  billion? 
The  answer  is  a  resounding  "no,"  and 
the  facts  prove  it.  Let  me  cite  a  few 
examples: 

In  1975  only  14.5  percent  of  those  en- 
rolled had  been  receiving  unemployment 
Insurance  benefits — no  figures  are  avail- 
able on  "exhaustees,"  but  they  certain- 
ly would  be  miniscule.  In  the  quarter 
ending  last  September,  the  number  who 
had  been  receiving  UI  dropped  to  12.5 
percent  despite  a  massive  increase  in 
the  unemployment  insurance  rolls  dur- 
ii^  that  period. 

In  1975,  only  13.7  percent  had  been 
receiving  public  assistance  before  gain- 
ing a  public  service  job. 

In  the  quarter  ending  last  September, 
this  figure  fell  to  13.1  percent. 

If  we  are  only  serving  1  in  4  who  were 
either  receiving  UI  or  welfare,  then  who 
were  we  serving  with  these  billions  of 
dollars? 

The  answer  is  despite  the  considerable 
maintenance-of -effort  insurances  in  the 
bill,  that  local  governments  and  local 
government  employees  have  benefited 
and  not  the  truly  imemployed  American. 

There  is  growing  evidence  that  title 
VI  is  being  used  by  local  governments  to 
replace  existing  services.  It  was  only  2 
weeks  ago  that  an  Ohio  prime  sponsor 
requested  permission  to  utilize  their  ti- 
tle VI  allocation  to  rehire  338  lald-off 
employees.  This  trend  toward  "substitu- 
tion" by  localities  has  been  borne  out  by 
more  than  a  few  studies  of  the  leading 
manpower  experts  in  the  country.  The 
National  Planning  Association  estimated 
that  only  one  of  every  two  public  serv- 
ice jobs  funded  represented  a  new  In- 
crease In  public  employment.  In  that 


case,  it  costs  $16,000  for  each  new  job 
created. 

A  similar  conclusion  was  reached  by 
Alan  Ftechter  of  the  Urban  Institute  who 
estimated  that  In  the  long  run  as  much 
as  90  percent  of  the  public  service  job 
fimding  Is  substituted  for  local  wage  ex- 
penditures. If  this  is  true,  then  it  ;vill 
cost  the  taxpayers  $80,000  for  each  new 
job  created. 

In  sum,  we  are  proposing  to  pass  a 
program  that  Is  little  more  than  rev- 
enue sharing  in  a  disguised  form,  and 
which  will  only  subsidize  the  existing 
natural  increase  in  the  local  government 
bureaucracy — an  increase  that  Sar  Levi- 
than  of  ttie  Institute  of  Manpower  Stud- 
ies at  the  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity estimates  is  as  much  as  400,000  per 
year  absent  PSE. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
we  have  before  us  not  only  fails  to  re- 
solve the  serious  problems  of  substitu- 
tion which  I  feared  would  occiu-,  the  au- 
thors have  deliberately  included  lan- 
guage to  not  only  foster  such  abuse,  but 
to  require  it.  I  refer  your  attention  to 
section  2(d)(3)  and  section  611(b). 
These  provisions  provide  a  blank  check  to 
localities  with  no  restrictions.  As  sec- 
tion 2(d)  (3)  states: 

In  establishing  and  filling  public  service 
employment — eligible  applicants  shaU  be 
given  preferred  consideration  to  the  maxl- 
mimi  extent  possible — to  reestablishing  Jobs 
of  essential  services  personnel! 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  last 
week  we  passed  title  n  of  the  Public 
Works  EmplosTnent  Act,  to  provide  $15 
billion  in  emergency  assistance  to  locali- 
ties. Are  we  to  believe  that  unemploy- 
ment Is  so  high  among  local  govern- 
ments that  we  have  to  add  a  few  bil- 
lion more?  The  fact  is  that  unemploy- 
ment among  local  governments  is  the 
lowest  of  any  group  In  the  labor  mar- 
ket, and  Is  one-quarter  of  that  In  the 
construction  industry  and  one-half  of 
that  in  manufacturing.  Now  in  HJl. 
11453,  we  require  using  these  resources  to 
help  this  fortunate  group. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  remind  Members  of  what  they  had 
expected  public  service  employment  to 
accompSsh.  The  honorable  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Fqrd)  went  to  great 
lengths  during  the  debate  on  passage  of 
title  VI  to  Ust  specific  layoffs  in  the 
auto  industry  in  his  district — amounting 
to  the  tens  of  thousands  and  he  urged 
adoption  of  title  VI.  I  ask.  How  many" 
of  those  have  found  their  way  into  a  pub- 
lic service  job?  I  suspect  very,  very  few. 
How  can  they  if  we  are  giving  local  gov- 
ernments a  blank  check  to  substitute  for 
local  fimds? 

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I-yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  heard  the  gentleman  mention  the 
figure  of  338  in  a  city,  where  the  ad- 
ministration wanted  to  rehire  338  em- 
ployees who  had  been  laid  off.  Does  the 
gentleman  know  what  city  that  was,  or 
did  he  mention  the  city? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  will  come  back  and  tell 
the  gentleman  about  it. 
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Mr.  WYLIE.  If  the  grentleman  will  yield 
further,  it  would  be  a  coincidence  if  it 
were  not  the  city  of  Columbus,  because 
that  happens  to  be  the  figure  that  was 
Involved  in  a  lawsuit  recently. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wtlh,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Quix  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.   WYLIE.   If   the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  city  of  Colimibus  was 
involved  in  a  lawsiilt  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  recently  where  the  situa- 
tion was  this:  They  had  to  lay  ofif  447 
employees  because  keeping  them  on  the 
payroll  would  mean  deficit  spending,  and 
imder  the  city  charter  of  the  city  of  Co- 
lumbus and  the  State  constitution,  a 
city  cannot  deficit  finance  as  they  can 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  city  ad- 
ministration  wanted   to   rehire   338   of 
those  employees  and  had  the  seed  money 
to  do  it.  but  the  Department  of  Labor 
said  they  could  not  because  of  the  so- 
caUed  New  York  compromise  formula. 
They  were  Involved  in  a  lawsuit  and  told 
the  city  of  Columbus  that  they  could 
not  rehire  those  employees  for  those  jobs, 
but  that  they  could  hire  people  for  jobs 
to  make  beds,  or  cook,  or  make  bike  trails, 
or  something  like  that,  but  they  could 
not  rehire  these  sanitation  workers. 

I  was  just  wondering  if  that  was  the 
situation  to  which  the  gentleman  was 
referring. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  under  this  bill.  then,  if  they  had 
budget  problems,  they  could  immediately 
use  Federal  funds  to  pay  their  police, 
firemen,  and  public  health  service  who 
are  presently  on  the  payroll  and  to  do 
so  with  Federal  money  rather  than  their 
local  money.  It  seems  to  me  they  could 
levy  the  taxes  or  raise  other  revenues 
than  asking  the  taxpayers  of  Minnesota 
to  bail  them  out. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous,  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

TTie  Sergeant  at  Anns  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  360.  nays  42, 
not  voting  30,  as  follows: 
(Ron  No.  60] 
YEAS — 360 


Brlnkley 
BrocUMMl 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mlcb. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyblll 
Buchanan 

Bxxrke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Pl». 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burllson,  Mo. 


Hefner 

HelBtoski 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hlgbtower 

HUUa 

Holland 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hugbe 


Burton,  PbUllp  Hungate 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Allen 

Ambro 

Aodencm, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Annunzlo 


Arcber 

Ashley 

Aspln 

AuColn 

BadUlo 

Baldus 

Barrett 

Bauciis 

Bauman 

Beard,  R.I. 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Bedell 

BeU 

Bennett 


Bergland 

BevUI 

Blacgl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Blouln 

Bogga 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 


Butler 
Byron 
.  Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Cbappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins,  ni. 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

ComeU 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Dent 

Derrick 

Derwlnakl 

Dtggs 

Dlngell 

Dodd 

Downey,  N.T. 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

du  Pont 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Emery 

English 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evans.  Ind. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Pary 

Pascell 

Pen  wick 

Plndley 

Fish 

Plsber 

Plthlan 

Plorlo 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Frey 

Fuqua 

Oaydos 

Olalmo 

Oilman 

Olnn 

Ooldwater 

Gonzalez 

Gradlaon 

Gude 

Guyer 

HaU 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harkin 

Harrington 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Hays.  Ohio 


Hyde 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kasten 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Le  vitas 

Litton 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McCloekey 

McDads 

McFUl 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Magulre 

Mahon 

Mann 

Mathls 

Matsxinaga 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvlnsky 

Mlkva 

MUford 

MUler,  Calif. 

MUler,  Ohio 

MUls 

Mlneta 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

MltcheU,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

MOsber 

Moss 

Motti 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Murtha 

Myers.  Ind. 

Myers.  Pa. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

CBrlen 

O'Hara 

O'NeUl 

Ottlnger 


Hechler,  W.  Va.  Passman 
Heckler,  Mass.    Patman,  Tex. 


Patten,  N.J. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattlson,  N.T. 
Pepper 
Perkins 

Peyser        

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage   ' 

Pressler 

Preyer 

Price 

Pritchard 

QuUlen 

Ballsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Reee 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Russo 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Santlnl 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Selberling 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Slkes 

SlmoQ 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 

Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
TalcoU 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 
Tbompeon 
Thone 
Tbomton 
Traxler 
TYeen 
Tsongas 
UUman 
VanDeerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Wtaalen 
White 
Whlteburst 
Whltten 
Wilson,  Bob 


Wilson,  C.  H. 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wlrth 
Wolff 


Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Bafalls 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Clawson.  Del 

Collins,  Tex. 

Oonable 

Oonlan 

Crane 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Erlenbom 

Frenzel 

Goodllng 

Grassley 
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Wright  Toung,  Fla. 

Wydler  Toung,  Oa. 

Yates  Toung,  Tex. 

Tatron  Zablockl 

Toung,  Alaska  Zeferettl 


NATS— 42 

Hagedom 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hutchinson 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Ketchum 
Kindness 
Latta 
Lent 
lion 
McClory 
McCoUlster 
McDonald 
Madlgan 
Martin 


Michel 
Moore 
Moorhead. 

OalU. 
Qule 

Schneeball 
Schuize 
Sebellus 
Shuster 
Snyder 
Symms 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Wiggins 
Wylle 


NOT  VOTING — 30 

Bonker  Fraser  Landrum 

Burton,  John  Gibbons  Lujan 

Chlsholm  Green  McCormack 

Danielson  Haley  McEwen 

Downing,  Va.  Hansen  Obey 

Drlnan  Hubert  Pettis 

Edgar  Heinz  Rlsenboover 

Flood  Hlnshaw  Steelman 

Flynt  Jarman  Stelger,  Ariz. 

Ford,  Mich.  Johnson,  Pa.       Udall 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mrs.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  Oreen  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Tl^bert  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Drlnan  with  Mr.  Hansen. 

Mr.  Edgar  with  Mr.  Hlnshaw. 

Mr.  Rlsenboover  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Plynt. 

Mr.  Bonker  with  Mr.  John  Burton. 

Mr.  Downing  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Daniel- 
son. 

Mr.  METCALFE  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  A  MANAGER  AT 
CONFERENCE  ON  H  Jl.  7988,  PUBUC 
HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints  as 
a  manager  at  the  conference  on  the  bill 
H.R.  7988  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Scheuer)  to  fill  the  existing  va- 
cancy thereon  caused  by  the  resignation 
of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Prxtxr)  . 


EMERGENCY   EMPLOYMENT   PROJ- 
ECT AMENDMENTS  OP  1976 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIEIS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  11453)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1978,  for  the  period  beginning  July  1. 
1976,  and  ending  September  30,  1978, 
and  for  fiscal  year  1977  for  carrytog  out 
title  VI  of  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1973,  and  to 
amend  title  Hand  title  VI  of  such  act. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
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motion  offered  by  the  genUeman  from 
New  Jers^  (Mr.  Dokinick  V.  Daniels)  . 
liie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

UX  THE  COMKITTKB  OF  THX  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HM.  11453,  with  Mr. 
McKay  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  WBs  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Domi- 
KicK  V.  Daniels)  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes,  and  the  gentlonan  fran 
Michigan  (Mr.  Esch)  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dominick  V. 
Daniels). 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIEI£.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  12  minutes. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 

MiNISH). 

Mr.  MINISH.  I  thank  my  colleague 
and  able  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  question  that 
might  be  of  Interest  to  the  Members  of 
the  House. 

Can  the  gentleman  explain  to  me  and 
to  the  House  just  what  is  in  this  bill  for 
smaller  commimities — those  which  are 
near  central  cities  and  have  severe  em- 
ployment problems  of  their  own?  As  I 
understand  it,  these  communities  often 
are  too  small  to  qualify  as  prime  spon- 
sors of  the  CETA  program.  How  can 
they  participate  and  what  is  provided  in 
the  pending  legislation  for  these  smaller 
suburban  areas?  

Mr.  DOMINK^K  V.  DANIELS.  H.R. 
11453  makes  special  provisions  for 
smaller  commimities  under  part  VI  B. 
This  part  of  the  bill  specifies  that  80 
percent  of  the  funds  must  go  to  groups 
other  than  the  prime  sponsor  for  opera- 
tion of  employment  projects,  thus  en- 
abling areas  which  are  small  commimi- 
ties to  directly  apply  for  title  VI  funds, 
regardless  of  their  unemployment  rate. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Cliairman,  today  the  Nation's  biggest 
and  most  tragic  problem  is  unemploy- 
ment. 

Unlike  the  President,  I  find  no  reason 
for  exultation  in  an  "official"  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  7.8  percent.  That  figure 
does  not  include  some  3  million  workers 
who  have  given  up  looking  for  work, 
workers  forced  into  early  retirement  they 
cannot  afford,  or  college  graduates  who 
cannot  find  a  job. 

Even  10  mlUlon  unemployed  is  a  con- 
servative figure  which  does  not  take  Into 
account  the  underemployed  or  the  tax 
effects  of  unemployment  on  those  Amer- 
icans who  have  jobs, 

I  am  appalled  that  the  administration 
can  indulge  in  choruses  of  self -congratu- 
lation about  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
Joblessness,  when  it  admits  that  over  7 
million  Americans  are  still  out  of  work. 


We  can  be  encouraged  that  the  body 
"economic"  is  making  a  slight  recovery — 
but  the  patient  is  still  on  the  critical  list. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  adminis- 
tration insists  on  stubbornly  clinging  to 
fallacious  economic  policies  laid  down 
7  years  ago — ^policies  which  have  added 
MP  to  disaster,  failure,  and  suffering  for 
millions  of  Americans. 

Unlike  a  few  policymakers  in  the  ad- 
ministration, we  cannot  insulate  our- 
selves from  public  opinion  behind  cold 
marble  waUs  or  equally  cold  statistical 
rationales  for  i^ction 

We  have  to  go^^ome  and  face  the 
pec^le. 

We  have  to  face 
women  in  our  congr( 

How  can  we  loo! 
200,000  Americans 
haust  their  unemfJli 


tC  jobless  men  and 

ional  districts. 

into  the  eyes  of 

o  each  month  ex- 

ment  compensa- 


tion, and  tell  them  tb  be  patient — that 
conditions  will  be  betW  by  1980? 

The  simple  fact  of  tntt  matter  is  that 
you  cannot  be  patient  i(hen  you  are 
about  to  lose  your  house;  wn^  you  can- 
not adequately  feed  your  family,  when 
you  cannot  afford  the  simple  n^fe^ities 
of  life. 

That  is  why  we,  the  Congress,  have  to 
act  •  now — and  act  responsibly.  The 
Emergency  Emplo3mient  Project  Amend- 
ments of  1976  are  an  immediate  response 
to  the  more  than  7  million  men,  women, 
and  young  adults  who  are  unemployed  in 
this  country  today. 

In  the  past  year  we  have  all  become 
too  familiar  with  the  grim  employment 
picture. 

Still  after  all  is  said  and  done,  jobs, 
not  welfare,  are  the  most  fundamental 
answer  to  social  problems.  You  can  train 
people,  you  can  try  to  end  discrimina- 
tory practices,  but  if  the  jobs  do  not  ex- 
ist— if  the  private  sector  does  not  pro- 
duce them  and  the  public  sector  cannot 
afford  them,  people  are  still  out  of  work. 

Public  service  employment  is  the  most 
effective  emergency  solution  because  it 
is  direct.  It  hires  people.  It  helps  people 
and  it  helps  the  community. 

The  Manpower,  Compensation,  and 
Health  and  Safety  Subcommittee  has 
had  10  days  of  hearings  on  pubUc  serv- 
ice employment  legislation  in  this  Cton- 
gress.  The  bill  before  you  today  is  the 
outgrowth  of  those  hearings. 

HJl.  11453  was  reported  on  Janu- 
ary 28,  1976  by  the  full  Committee  on 
Ekiucation  and  Labor  by  a  vote  of  26 
ayes,  6  noes,  and  2  present.  This  bill  has 
widespread  backing  and  is  endorsed  by 
the  League  of  Cities-Conference  of 
Mayors,  AFL-CIO,  National  Association 
of  Counties,  and  the  National  Governors' 
Conference. 

Mr.  Clialrman.  H.R.  11453  is  fiscally 
responsible,  and  I  am  going  to  call  upon 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington,  Brock  Adams,  to 
comment  upon  the  fiscal  responsibility 
of  this  bill  as  to  its  authorization  and 
expenditures. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentienmn  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 


The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
has  stated  precisely  correctly  the  situa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  second  budget 
resolution.  When  we  passed  the  second 
budget  resolution  on  the  floor,  this  pro- 
gram was  specifically  debated. 

At  that  time  the  second  budget  reso- 
lution carried  budget  authority  of  $1  bil- 
lion 200  million  and  outlays  of  $800  mil- 
lion. The  bill  that  is  presently  before  the 
House  is  set  at  $1  billion  200  million  in 
budget  authority  and  only  $500  million 
in  outlays.  There  is  some  argument  that 
the  $500  million  may  go  up  another  $200 
million,  but  that  is  still  within  the  out- 
lay figure  that  was  within  the  second 
budget  resolution. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  been  in- 
cluded within  it,  and  it  has  been  debated 
extensively.  It  is  part  of  the  congres- 
sional priorities,  it  is  within  the  budget 
resolution,  and  I  support  the  gentleman's 
bUl  and  the  statement  he  is  making. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  E.JR.  11453  is  fiscally 
responsible.  Its  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1976  conforms  with  the  second 
budget  resolution.  Passage  of  this  1^- 
islation  will  therefore  carry  out  the 
intent  of  Congress  concerning  the  desired 
increase  in  public  service  employment. 

Expenditure  estimates  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  also  adhere  to  the 
amounts  established  by  the  budget 
resolution. 

H.R.  11453  specifically  authorizes  $1.2 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  such  sums 
as  necessary  for  the  transition  quarter 
and  fiscal  year  1977.  If  fully  fimded,  the 
measure  would  establish  between  550,000 
and  600,000  jobs  by  June  30,  1976.  It 
would  maintain  the  existing  320,000  jobs 
under  titles  n  and  VI  and  fund  an  addi- 
tional 280,000  work  opportunities  in  new 
employment  project. 

Part  A  of  title  VI  continues  titles  n  and 
VI  programs  with  three  basic  changes: 

F'irst.  A  preference  for  hiring  essential 
public  health  and  safety  personnel  who 
are  on  bona  fide  layoffs  ; 

Second.  One-third  of  the  persons  hired 
by  prime  sponsors  may  be  paid  in  excess 
of  $10,000,  but  not  more  than  $12,000; 
and 

Third.  Expenditures  for  administrative 
costs — including  rental  and  suppUes. 
equipment,  and  other  materials — are 
raised  from  10  to  15  percent.  The  concept 
of  emplosrment  projects  contained  in  part 
B  of  title  VI  is  new.  A  project  is  a  task 
that  can  be  defined:  it  has  a  beginning 
and  an  end.  A  project  approach  differs 
therefore  from  ordinary  public  service 
employment  in  that  it  is  not  simply  an 
increment  to  an  existing  service,  but 
rather  the  accomplishment  of  a  group 
of  persons  working  independently.  The 
project  concept  is  also  fitted  to  perform- 
ing pb^sicsd  tasks  such  as  planting  of 
trees,  making  bicycle  paths,  winterizing, 
or  rehabilitation  of  public  housing, 
painting  of  school  classrooms,  and  simi- 
lar work  which  has  an  identifiable  result. 

At  least  80  percent  of  the  money  avail- 
able for  projects  must  go  to  appUcants 
other  than  prime  sponsors — other  levels 
of  government,  local  education  agencies, 
collies,  and  universities,  and  nonprofit 
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commiinlty  based  organizations,  such  as 
community  action  agencies,  QIC's  and 
SER. 

The  committee  has  decided  to  concen- 
trate additional  funding  in  projects,  be- 
cause they  have  a  definite  time  span — 
from  60  days  to  1  year.  Further,  proj- 
ects will  minimize  the  substitution  ef- 
fect. They  will  be  sponsored  by  a  variety 
of  groups  and  governments,  none  of 
whom  can  anticipate  the  level  of  fund- 
ing they  will  receive,  thus  making  it 
more  difficiUt  to  reduce  their  employ- 
ment effort. 

By  providing  for  this  competition 
among  project  applicants,  the  commit- 
tee is  reemphasizlng  its  commitment 
that  jobs  funded  imder  this  bill  be  pro- 
ductive, useful  work  opportunities. 

F^mds  under  part  A  are  distributed  in 
accordance  with  the  formula  current- 
ly used  under  title  VI.  The  formula  for 
part  B,  however,  is  different. 

Ten  percent  of  the  funds  allocated  to 
part  B  are  for  discretionary  financial 
assistance  by  the  Secretary.  Of  the 
amounts  remaining,  25  percent  Is  allo- 
cated to  prime  sponsors  and  Indian 
tribes  in  the  proportion  that  the  total 
in  the  area  served  by  the  recipient  is  to 
all  unemployed. 

The  remaining  75  percent  is  allocated 
to  the  recipient  prime  .sponsor  and  In- 
dian tribe  on  the  basis  that  the  number 
of  imemployed  in  the  area  in  excess  of 
6.5  percent  bears  to  the  total  of  the 
number  of  imemployed  in  excess  of  6.5 
percent  in  all  areas. 

The  committee  believes  that  although 
all  areas  of  unemployment  should  receive 
a  certain  amount  of  public  service  em- 
ployment funds,  areas  where  unemploy- 
ment concentrations  are  the  highest 
6ho\ild  be  targeted. 

H.R.  11453  contains  provisions  which 
assure  that  jobs  will  be  provided  only  to 
those  whose  need  is  genuine.  The  bill 
gives  preferred  consideration  in  filling 
jobs  to  unemployed  persons  who  are  sub- 
stantially without  alternative  sources  of 
income.  The  bill  also  limits  Jobs  to  one 
member  per  household. 

Some  critics  of  public  service  employ- 
ment state,  that — 

The  use  of  Federal  funds  to  replace  local 
dollars  has  been  the  primary  caiue  of  the 
failure  of  PSE. 

I  reject  this  statement.  The  facts  do 
not  bear  out  this  contention  and  these 
facts  are  supplied  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment itself.  On  February  2.  1976,  at 
hearings  before  the  Labor-HEW  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  a  Department 
spokesman  reported  that  the  percentage 
of  those  employed  under  CETA's  public 
service  emplojTnent  titles  who  are  rehires 
are  only  averaging  4  to  5  percent. 

Another  argument  which  we  have 
heard  against  the  extension  of  public 
service  employment  concerns  charges  of 
nepotism  and  patronage  In  the  hiring  of 
CETA  employees.  WhUe  It  may  be  true 
that  this  practice  has  occurred  in  some 
jurisdictions,  H.R.  11453  takes  definite 
steps  to  prevent  the  reoccurrence  of  such 
practices.  Section  611  prohibits  the  hir- 
ing of  a  relative  by  any  person  with  re- 
sponsibility for  hiring  employees  imder 
an  emplojmaent  project.  The  bill  edso 
provides  that  all  financial  records  and 


records  of  names,  addresses,  positions, 
and  salaries  of  all  persons  employed  be 
made  available  to  the  public.  Jobs  must 
be  listed  with  the  public  employment 
service. 

I  recognize  that  additional  Jobs  cost 
money,  but  unemplojrment  costs  more. 
According  to  the  administration's  own 
budget,  receipts  In  fiscal  year  1977  would 
increase  by  $38  billion  if  we  had  a  4-per- 
cent unemployment  rate.  This  means 
that  each  additional  1  percent  of  un- 
employment costs  the  Government  In 
excess  of  $15  billion. 

Public  service  employment  yields 
money  in  taxes  paid  by  working  people, 
keeps  people  off  welfare,  and  contributes 
to  national  productivity. 

Any  program  that  can  do  all  these 
things  certainly  deserves  our  support. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consxune. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee,  I  think  that  as  we  begin  the 
debate  on  the  issue  before  us.  that  of 
providing  meaningful  employment  to  our 
citizens  throughout  our  coimtry,  It  would 
be  important  for  us  to  review  briefly  the 
history  of  this  legislation  and  where  this 
legislation  stands  in  relation  to  other 
legislation  which  may  be  before  us  in  the 
future. 

At  the  outset  I  would  want  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  our  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels),  for  his  continu- 
ing efforts  in  regard  to  providing  mean- 
ingful job  training  and  employment  leg- 
islation. It  was  largely  through  that  gen- 
tleman's efforts  that  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  was  en- 
acted. We  have  come  to  a  point  however 
in  which  we  begin  to  part  ways  today  for 
the  question  today  before  us  is.  How  can 
this  country  most  effectively  provide  for 
employment  opportunities  for  our  citi- 
zens? 

First  of  all,  let  us  recognize  that  the 
imemplojrment  rate  is  on  its  way  down. 
This  Is  borne  out  not  only  by  the  signifi- 
cant decrease  that  has  occurred  last 
week — the  largest  in  15  years — but  all 
other  economic  indicators  point  to  the 
fact  that  imemployment  generally  in 
this  country  is  on  Its  way  down  and  the 
economy  is  improving.  The  question  then 
becomes.  What  Is  the  responsibility  of 
this  Congress  to  act  on  the  question  of 
those  still  remaining  imemployed?  The 
answer  simply  Is,  We  should  target  our 
resources  into  the  areas  of  highest  un- 
employment, and  employ  those  labor 
groups  who  suffer  the  highest  level  of 
unemployment. 

The  Department  of  Labor  reports  that 
unemployment  among  young  people  be- 
tween the  ages  of  14  and  22  continues  to 
remain  at  the  20 -percent  level,  and 
among  minority  groups  in  the  14-  to  22- 
year  age  level  It  is  hovering  at  40  to  50 
percent  in  certain  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, while  overall  unemployment  Is  one- 
third  to  one-seventh  this  figure. 

Does  this  legislation  target  in  on  the 
real  problem  of  unemployment  today? 
Unfortunately,  the  answer  is  no.  It 
spreads  the  dollars  throughout  the  coun- 
try Into  areas  where  the  greatest 
need  does  not  exist  and,  for  that  reason 
alone,  this  concept  should  be  rejected 
today. 


Hie  second  question  I  think  that  Is  be- 
fore us  today  Is  v/hether  or  not  we  should 
have  Federal  legislation  that  directs  Its 
attention  to  those  essential  services  in  our 
large  cities,  the  police,  the  firemen  and 
health  services.  And  although  I 
may  disagree  with  the  administration  on 
this  issue,  I  think  the  answer  to  that 
question  is  clearly  yes.  We  should  have 
legislation  in  this  Congress  that  directs 
attention  toward  providing  relief  and 
support  for  those  essential  services  for 
our  inner  cities  and  our  large  metropol- 
itan centers,  but  the  point  is  that  the 
legislation  that  was  passed  by  this  House 
within  the  past  2  weeks — the  Public 
Works  Employment  Act — provided  for 
such  assistance.  So  If  w6  pass  this  legisla- 
tion indeed  It  would  be  duplicative. 

Then  the  third  question  becomes  one 
of  where  those  dollars  are  going  to  go. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  the 
sponsor  of  the  legislation  before  us,  sug- 
gested that  they  ought  to  go  out  on  a 
project  basis. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  members  of 
the  Committee  two  factors  here:  One, 
what  we  are  really  doing  by  putting  It 
on  a  project  basis  Is  again  duplicating 
the  legislation  that  we  had  last  week  on 
the  so-called  public  works  bill.  So  again 
we  are  being  redundant  In  our  legisla- 
tion, and  we  are  having  a  duplicate  type 
delivery  system. 

Moreover,  and  most  significantly,  by 
the  gentleman's  own  admission  those 
project  dollars  are  not  necessarily  going 
to  go  into  the  areas  of  greatest  need.  We 
are  thus  moving  away  from  the  concept 
of  putting  the  dollars  out  Into  the  prime 
sponsors  where  decisions  will  be  made. 
Instead,  we  are  going  to  go  back  to  the 
old  project  concepts  where  the  grants- 
men  can  come  down  to  Washington  and 
apply  for  the  grants,  and  then  they  go 
out  not  necessarily  on  the  basis  of  where 
there  Is  the  highest  unemplojanent. 

Once  again  this  Is  the  basic  fallacy  of 
the  legislation  before  us.  If  we  are  really 
sincere  and  interested  In  targeting  our 
dollars  where  they  will  do  the  most  good, 
then  we  ought  to  reject  this  conce^,  and 
accept  the  public  works  bill  as  a  much 
more  acc^table  approach  than  that 
which  Is  before  us  today. 

If  we  analyze  the  history  of  the  leg- 
islation before  us,  we  find  that  Congress 
has  already  acted  responsibly  in  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Employment  Act.  I  supported 
that  legislation,  I  continue  to  support  It, 
and  I  hope  that  the  President  will  sign 
that  legislation.  The  fact  Is,  the  public 
works  bill  targets  money  for  productive 
jobs  into  the  areas  of  greatest  need  and. 
in  addition,  assure  the  continuation  of 
essential  services  such  as  fire  and  police 
protection. 

We  have  legislation  before  us  today 
that  does  not  provide  either. 

Accordingly.  I  urge  the  Members  to 
support  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

This  amendment  Is  not  perfect;  It 
needs  to  be  corrected,  and  In  the  course 
of  the  legislation.  In  the  debate  In  the 
Senate  body  and  In  conference,  defi- 
ciencies can  be  corrected.  But  the  gentle- 
man will  offer  a  substitute,  which  will 
guarantee  that  the  so-called  CETTA  funds 
can  continue  on  through  the  next  year 
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at  the  present  level  to  prevent  the  lay- 
off of  any  Individuals  who  are  now  em- 
ployed. 

The  question  of  how  much  money 
should  be  spent  will  be  debated  when  the 
appropriation  bill  comes,  and.  Indeed,  If 
we  can  move  forward  aggressively  In 
terms  of  solving  the  problem  of  unem- 
pl05Tnent  through  a  more  constructive 
approach,  then  we  should  do  that. 

There  is  one  other  area  that  I  would 
like  to  address  myself  to.  In  the  legisla- 
tion that  was  before  our  committee,  there 
was  legislation  that  I  proposed,  H.R. 
10160,  which  provided  a  labor  tax  credit 
to  encourage  the  private  sector  to  em- 
ploy individuals  who  were  either  disad- 
vantaged or  unemployed  longer  than  15 
weeks.  I  would  direct  the  attention  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  to  that 
proposal.  H.R.  10160  puts  people  to  work 
in  productive  private  emplojrment,  and 
not  in  short-term  public  jobs  to  hire  the 
unemployed.  Although  this  particular  bill 
is  not  germane  today  because  it  has  to 
come  out  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  legislation  says  that  we 
ought  to  provide  jobs  in  the  private 
sector  via  way  of  a  labor  tax  credit 
of  up  to  25  percent,  or  $2,500  per  year.  If 
an  employer  will  hire  back  an  individual 
who  is  unemployed. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Members  that 
the  crucial  debate  before  the  country 
today  is  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
give  our  unemployed  meaningful  jobs, 
long  lasting  jobs,  and  those  can  only  be 
found  in  the  private  sector.  We  do  not 
have  the  wherewithal,  and  we  do  not 
have  the  unlimited  fundi  to  provide  em- 
ployment in  the  public  sector  for  all 
those  who  seek  it.  So  we  ought  to  turn 
to  the  private  sector  with  specific  pro- 
grams. 

Having  considered  where  this  legisla- 
tion is  and  its  history,  as  well  as  other 
alternatives  that  have  been  before  this 
Congress,  and  where  we  are  going  from 
this  point,  I  would  suggest  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  that  they  ought 
to  carefully  consider  the  substitute 
amendment  when  it  Is  offered. 

It  would  be  well  for  this  Committee  to 
move  ahead  and  for  our  committee  to 
move  ahead  and  tackle  the  tough  ques- 
tion of  youth  unemployment  and  re}^^ 
the  concept  of  this  bill  which  would 
spread  a  limited  number  of  dollars 
throughout  the  country  rather  than  into 
those  areas  of  highest  imemployment; 
and  to  those  with  greatest  need. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Ph^t  I 
would  like  to  compliment  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee 
for  his  cooperation  and  assistance  In 
the  subcommittee.  When  we  considered 
this  legislation  In  the  subcommittee  the 
gentleman  attended  the  subcommittee 
hearings  very  faithfully  and  did  make 
some  valuable  contributions. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will  recall 
during  the  course  of  the  testimony,  par- 
ticularly when  we  had  the  mayors  of  our 
large  cities  appearing,  the  mayors  urged 
an  Increase  from  10  to  15  percent  for  ad- 
ministrative costs.  Even  the  representa- 


tives of  the  Secretary's  office  indicated 
their  support  of  the  Increase  from  10  to 
15  percent. 

Does  the  gentleman  deny  that  situa- 
tion today,  and  does  he  feel  that  provi- 
sion of  the  bill  is  unnecessary? 

Mr.  ESCH.  No.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  that  I  certainly 
concur  that  we  probably  ought  to  in- 
crease the  administrative  cost  to  15  per- 
cent. But  that  is  not  the  central  issue 
and  I  think  when  the  final  legislation 
comes  out  we  will  have  the  15  percent  in 

there.  

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  May  I 
also  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  gentle- 
man his  comment  to  the  effect  that  this 
bill  is  unnecessary  because  a  public 
works  bill  was  recently  enacted  by  the 
Congress.  But  there  is  the  possibility  of  a 
veto,  or  let  me  put  it  this  way. 
Mr.  ESCH.  Let  me  say  the  President 

has  not  vetoed  the  bill  yet. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  But  all 
we  hear  about  is  the  veto  of  that  bill.  All 
the  news  media  and  the  commentators 
and  the  newspapers  and  my  colleagues 
on  that  side  of  the  aisle  have  indicated 
time  and  time  again  that  the  bill  will  be 
vetoed.  In  that  event  will  the  gentleman 
support  this  provision? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  worked  very  hard  to  get 
the  public  works  bill  passed  and  I  will 
work  very  hard  to  get  the  veto  overruled. 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman,  I  believe 
the  public  will  be  best  served  by  the  pub- 
lic works  bill  and  by  an  extension  of  title 

VI  funds  into  next  year.  

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  for 
another  question,  the  gentleman  knows  I 
am  sure  the  administration  has  proposed 
a  supplemental  appropriation  of  $1.7  bil- 
lion, and  it  is  intended  that  between  now 
and  the  next  6  to  7  months  to  lay  off 
15,000  public  service  employees  and  im- 
mediately thereafter,  presumably  after 
the  election,  the  layoffs  will  be  at  least 
25,000  or  more.  So  at  the  end  of  the  fis- 
cal year  1977  the  public  works  program 
will  grind  to  a  complete  halt.  Would  the 
gentleman  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man those  figures  are  highly  speculative. 
I  have  not  seen  any  specific  information 
regarding  that,  other  than  the  $1.7  which 
Is  in  the  urgent  supplemental,  which  is 
recommended  by  the  administration. 

I  think  Congress  should  work  its  will 
on  the  appropriation  bill.  Then  we  should 
have  such  forums,  and  I  would  be  willing 
to  fight  the  battie  on  the  appropriation 
bill,  to  guarantee,  and  I  think  we  should 
guarantee  to  our  colleagues  and  to  our 
Oovemors  and  to  our  people,  provision 
on  those  CETA  progrsuns.  Make  no  mis- 
take, no  one  will  be  laid  off  during  the 
course  of  this  year  and  then  we  will  fight 
the  battie  on  the  appropriations  follow- 
ing that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Qthe)  . 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  nJse  a  question  on  the  amount  of 
money  to  be  used  in  buying  material  in 
this  legidatlon  from  10  to  15  percent. 

It  reminds  me  of  the  situation  that  if 
I  went  over  there  to  the  gentleman  and 
said  I  would  be  glad  to  paint  the  gentie- 


man's  house  for  nothing  and  the  gentie- 
man  would  say.  "I  would  be  glad  to  have 
you  do  it  if  you  buy  the  paint,  too." 

Evidently  the  communities  are  saying 
it  is  not  enough  to  get  the  money  for 
public  service  employment  and  10  per- 
cent for  materials,  we  have  to  increase 
it  another  5  percent.  They  will  not  even 
put  up  the  money  for  the  materials.  It 
shows  again  this  is  merely  a  substitu- 
tion of  Federal  money  for  local  money 
and  they  are  not  even  willing  to  put  up 

the  local  money.  

Mr.    DOMINICK    V.    DANIELS.    Mr.  / 
Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen-  I 
tleman  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Bears)  .  I 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr. 
CSiairman.  I  support  HJl.  11453,  alaig 
with  many  thousands  of  Rhode  Islanders 
who  are  out  of  work,  as  well  as  thousands 
and  thousands  of  people  In  this  country 
that  are  out  of  work. 

Now.  the  White  House  has  painted  a 
picture  that  the  7.8  percent  unemploy- 
ment rate  at  the  present  time  appears  to 
be  pretty  good  and  things  are  rosy  around 
the  comer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tell  that  to  the  Vietnam 
veterans,  8.1  percent  out  of  work. 

Tell  that  to  the  minorities  between  16 
to  19.  when  34.6  percent  of  them  are  out 
of  work. 

Tell  that  to  the  construction  workers 
in  this  country.  15.4  percent  out  of  work. 
Tell  that  to  the  agricultural  workers, 
10.8  percent  of  those  people  out  of  work. 
Tell  that  to  the  manufacturing  woric- 
ers,  and  that  is  a  good  portion  of  our 
working  people  in  Rhode  Island,  8.1  per- 
cent out  of  work. 

Tell  that  to  America,  that  pe<«Jle  are 
back  to  work  and  they  will  reply  with 
a  littie  different  story  than  the  White 
House  is  telling  us. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrield  2 
minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Grassley)  . 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  bring  forth 
some  points  on  public  service  employ- 
ment. We  hear  much  about  the  fact  that 
each  percent  of  unemplosonent  costs  the 
Federal  Treasury  $15  billion  a  year. 
What  has  not  been  said  in  this  debate, 
and  I  want  to  bring  out,  is  the  fact  that 
If  we  want  to  reduce  unemployment  by  1 
percent  through  public  service  Jobs,  it 
will  cost  $10  billion  to  do  that  Now,  that 
is  a  rule  of  thumb  that  I  have  seen  ap- 
pearing in  the  news  media  and  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Federal  Government  for 
quite  some  time  now.  Stop  to  think  of 
the  fact  that  if  we  had  to  borrow  an  ad- 
ditional $80  billion  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment to  zero,  where  would  we  get  that 
additional  $80  billion,  borrow  it,  and 
make  the  Federal  deficit  this  year  $150 
billion,  instead  of  $75  billion?  Where  are 
we  going  to  get  it,  out  of  the  clear  blue 
thin  air?  Are  we  going  to  turn  on  the 
printing  presses  and  feed  the  fires  of  in- 
flation? I  am  suggesting  to  this  House 
that  if  we  are  going  to  go  that  route,  we 
would  have  so  much  of  a  loss  of  confi- 
dence in  the  U.S.  monetary  system  that 
there  will  not  be  any  faith  left  in  the  free 
enterprise  S3rstem  and  everything  that 
has  brought  this  country  to  greatness  is 
going  to  go  down  the  drain. 
Then,  additionally,  I  want  to  speak  to 
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the  point  of  the  prophets  of  doom  and 
gloom  who  speak  about  all  the  unem- 
ployment we  have.  Remember  that  we 
have  92  percent  of  the  people  in  this 
country  employed.  That  is  85  million 
people  and  the  number  is  increasing.  I 
remember  back  in  the  midsixties  when 
President  Kennedy  had  high  unemploy- 
ment and  there  was  talk  of  doing  some- 
thing about  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  1  additional  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
member that  George  Meany  was  re- 
minding public  officials  and  the  Amer- 
ican public  in  the  early  sixties  that  we 
would  have  to  create  in  the  next  decade 
jobs  for  at  least  4  or  5  million  more  peo- 
ple, 68  to  70  million  people.  I  want  to 
remind  the  people  who  are  losing  faith 
In  the  American  system  of  creating  jobs 
in  the  private  sector,  that  today,  10  to 
12  years  later,  we  have  85  million  people 
employed  in  this  country  and  It  was  not 
because  of  any  help  of  any  Government 
agency.  They  are  employed  in  the  private 
sector  and  we  want  to  remember  that 
when  we  consider  the  gloom  and  doom 
permeating  the  debate  concerning  the  8 
percent  of  the  American  population  un- 
employed. As  the  gloom  and  doom  ex- 
pressed by  George  Metmy  in  the  early 
sixties  proved  to  be  without  basis,  so  the 
gloom  and  doom  expressed  today  will 
prove  to  be  baseless. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  . 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
has  two  distinct  purposes.  The  first  is  to 
extend  the  authority  for  the  existing 
public  service  jobs  program  under  title 
VI  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act— CETA— which  has 
expired.  The  second  is  to  create  author- 
ity to  provide  additional  jobs  through  a 
new  program  of  short-term  employment 
projects. 

There  are  now  apprdklmately  320,000 
public  service  jobs  funded  under  CETA. 
This  bill  would  continue  that  job  level 
through  fiscal  year  1977  under  the  exist- 
ing authorities  with  only  minor  changes. 
The  employment  project  provisions  un- 
der part  B  are  designed  to  create  an 
additional  280,000  jobs,  so  that  the  total 
number  of  public  service  Jobs  will  reach 
600,000  nationally,  by  June  30.  The  bill 
would  maintain  that  level  throughout 
fiscal  year  1977.  This  Is  the  target  set  by 
the  second  concurrent  budget  resolution. 
When  you  consider  that  even  the  eco- 
nomic optimists  hired  by  the  administra- 
tion concede  that  unemployment  will  not 
get  below  7  percent  during  the  same 
period  of  time,  this  proposal  looks  like  a 
very  modest  response. 

As  I  have  said,  part  A  of  the  bill  would 
maintain  a  steady  level  of  funding  for 
320,000  public  service  jobs  nationally  for 
the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year,  the 
transition  quarter,  and  fiscal  year  1977. 
These  jobs  are  now  fimded  mainly  under 
title  VI  of  CETA,  which  becomes  title  VI, 
part  A  in  this  bill. 
We  adopted  three  changes  to  the  ex- 


isting title  VI  program  as  we  folded  it 
into  this  new  bill.  First,  we  permit  15 
percent  of  the  fimds  to  be  used  for  vari- 
ous administrative  expenses,  including 
supplies,  equipment,  and  rent.  This 
change  was  supported  by  virtually  every- 
one connected  with  this  program,  as  was 
the  second.  This  was  to  permit  a  small 
increase  in  the  salary  ceiling  from  $10,- 

000  annually  to  $12,000  for  up  to  one- 
third  of  the  public  service  job  holders  in 
a  particular  prime  sponsorship  area.  The 
third  change  involved  creating  a  prefer- 
ence imder  part  A  only  for  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  essential  public  health  and 
safety  jobs. 

As  regards  the  new  project  section, 
part  B,  there  are  a  few  things  worth 
pointing  out.  First,  I  think  we  have  oc- 
casionally had  a  hard  time  pointing  to 
the  specific  accomplishments  of  public 
service  employment  beyond  the  primary 
one  of  providing  an  unemployed  person 
with  a  job.  The  problem  has  been  that 
the  services  performed  by  these  Individ- 
uals have,  typically,  been  a  small  incre- 
ment to  an  already  existing  service.  So 
the  taxpayer  does  not  see  the  impact  of 
his  public  service  employment  tax  dollar. 
By  going  more  in  the  direction  of  projects 
which  will  perform  some  new  or  different 
service,  and  to  projects  which  provide 
small-scale  capital  improvements  such 
as  rehabilitation,  repair,  alterations, 
painting  and  other  improvements  to  pub- 
lic buildings,  roads,  transportation  fa- 
cilities, public  health  and  education  fa- 
cilities and  other  public  facilities,  we 
should  add  a  lot  more  visibility  to  the 
use  of  this  money  so  that  people  can  act- 
ually see  what  their  tax  dollars  are  do- 
ing for  them. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  this  new  part 
B  will  be  of  tremendous  benefit  to  all 
areas  of  the  country  and.  in  my  Judg- 
ment, is  much  better  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  rural  counties  which  I  represent 
than  is  the  traditional  approach  to  pub- 
lic service  employment. 

I  know  there  are  Members  who  may 
wonder  what  the  difference  is  between 
our  proposals  under  part  B  and  the  pub- 
lic works  bill  that  was  adopted  in  this 
Ctiamber  just  2  weeks  ago.  I  can  cer- 
tainly understand  this,  and  I  want  to  say 
unequivocally  that  I  strongly  support  the 
approach  taken  in  the  public  works  bill. 
I  feel  just  as  strongly  about  the  wisdom 
of  the  approach  In  part  B  of  this  bill  al- 
though there  are  several  Important  dif- 
ferences between  the  two. 

First,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
Jobs  we  are  providing  here  will  start 
quicker  and  end  quicker  than  those  in 
the  public  works  bill.  These  projects  do 
not  involve  any  new  construction,  nor 
may  they  involve  a  substantial  capital 
investment — 85  percent  of  the  money 
must  be  used  for  wages  and  benefits  only. 
So  the  projects  will  be  small-scale  in 
nature. 

We  also  stipulate  that  no  project  may 
last  for  more  than  12  months,  and  to 
make  sure  that  everybody  knows  we  are 
dead  serious  about  this,  we  have  further 
required  that  all  funds  under  part  B  be 
fully  spent  within  12  months  of  the  date 
of  obligation  by  the  Labor  Department. 
If  they  are  not,  they  revert  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  forthwith. 

1  think  these  provisions  make  It  abun- 


dantly clear  that  what  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  create  here  are  only  temporary 
jobs  to  help  absorb  some  of  the  tremen- 
dous unemployment  created  by  this  re- 
cession, and  that  this  program  will  be 
very  easy  to  phase  down  or  out  when  un- 
employment returns  to  acceptable  levels. 
We  have  tightened  up  on  who  can  be 
hired  with  these  f  imds  and  made  it  man- 
datory that  financial  records  relating  to 
the  project,  and  the  name,  position,  and 
salary  of  everyone  hired  imder  this  pro- 
gram be  kept  and  made  available  to  the 
public.  As  for  who  can  be  hired,  we  ruled 
out  any  relative  of  anyone  with  respon- 
sibility for  hiring  for  a  position  funded 
imder  this  act,  and  we  defined  what  we 
meant  by  "relative."  We  also  said  that 
you  could  not  get  a  public  service  job  if 
someone  else  in  your  household  had  one, 
and  we  gave  preferred  consideration  in 
filling  these  jobs  to  those  who  did  not 
have  other  sources  of  income. 

I  know  that  some  people  think  this 
has  just  been  a  program  to  reemploy 
State  and  local  government  workers,  but 
this  just  is  not  so.  The  latest  statistics 
show  that  less  than  5  percent  of  all  job 
holders  under  public  service  employment 
were  rehires.  Less  than  5  percent.  So 
these  jobs  are  being  spread  around  and 
they  are  new  jobs;  let  there  be  no  more 
misunderstanding  on  that.  Under  the 
project  approach  they  will  be  spread 
around  even  more. 

As  for  what  this  bill  will  cost,  let  me 
say  that  if  it  Is  fully  funded,  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  estimates  the 
total  cost  would  be  $5.9  billion  over  the 
next  20  months.  This  breaks  down  as 
follows:  $500  million  for  the  remainder 
of  fiscal  year  1976,  $1.1  billion  for  the 
transition  quarter,  and  $4.3  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1977.  Just  keeping  the  people 
who  are  already  employed  in  this  pro- 
gram in  their  jobs  will  cost  about  $3.6 
billion  over  the  same  period  of  time. 
But  I  want  to  emphasize  that  these 
figures  may  or  may  not  be  reached  de- 
pending upon  the  level  of  funding  pro- 
vided. The  authorizations  are  $1.2  billion 
In  fiscal  year  1976,  and  such  simis  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  transition  quar- 
ter and  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

I  should  also  add  that  there  is  a  great 
need  to  move  this  legislation  along 
quickly  because  there  are  many  people 
currently  employed  in  Jobs  funded  under 
title  VI  of  CETA  who  may  lose  their  Jobs 
between  now  and  June  30  unless  we  ap- 
propriate more  money.  Far  and  away,  the 
best  way  to  do  this  is  through  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  imder  title  VI  of 
CETA,  but  that  title's  authority  has  ex- 
pired. This  bill  would  extend  it  through 
fiscal  year  1977. 

In  addition  to  the  immediate  problem 
of  layoffs,  we  also  have  to  extend  this 
authority  in  order  to  prevent  all  320,000 
people  from  being  laid  off  on  June  30. 

We  think  we  have  learned  some  valua- 
ble lessons  from  our  previous  public  Job 
creation  efforts,  and  we  think  we  have 
come  out  with  a  bill  that  is  good  and 
tight,  well  conceived,  and  certainly  an 
appropriate  response  In  view  of  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  that  confront  our  citi- 
zens. Several  months  ago,  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  did  a  comprehensive 
study  on  every  know  temporary  measure 
to    stimulate    employment,    from    tax 
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breaks  to  Job  creation.  Their  conclusion 
was  that  the  moet  effective,  most  flexible, 
and  most  controllable  of  all  temporary 
programs  to  stimulate  emplojrment  was 
public  service  emplojrment. 

We  think  we  have  come  up  with  an 
approach  to  temporary  Job  creation  that 
is  directly  countercyclical,  that  can  be 
started  up  very  quickly  and  phased  out 
in  very  short  order  once  the  need  for  it 
no  longer  exists.  We  hope  in  our  hearts 
that  that  day  will  come  soon,  but  In  om 
minds  we  know  It  Is  a  long  way  off. 
For  now  we  must  do  what  we  can  to  re- 
lieve the  devastation  of  wide-spread  un- 
employment. This  bill  merits  your  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Wylie)  . 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Michigsin  (Mr. 
EscH)  for  shielding  me  this  time,  and  I 
take  this  time  to  engage  in  colloquy,  if 
I  may,  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dominick  V. 
Daniels)  to  make  legislative  history  or 
to  establish  congressional  intent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  present 
not  a  hypothetical  situation  but  an  ac- 
tual case  involving  the  city  of  Colimibus. 

According  to  the  city  charter  and  the 
State  constitution,  the  city  of  Colmn- 
bus  is  required  to  balance  its  budget,  and 
in  doing  so  this  year  447  city  employees 
were  laid  off.  Mayor  Moody  thought  he 
could  rehire  them  under  the  CETA  pro- 
gram. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  city  adminis- 
tration attempted  to  rehire  338  of  the  447 
employees.  The  city  of  Columbus  had 
enough  CETA  money  to  do  this.  The 
Labor  Department  told  Columbus  it 
could  only  rehire  10  of  the  laid  off  city 
employees  and  that  the  CETA  money 
had  to  be  used  to  hh"e  new  employees. 
The  city  of  Columbus  went  to  court  with 
the  Labor  Department. 

The  city  employees  that  were  laid  off 
were  city  sanitation  workers.  The  mayor 
was  told  by  the  Labor  Department  that 
he  could  hire  new  employees  to  learn  to 
cook,  to  make  beds,  or  bike  trails  or  to 
do  something  new  with  the  CETA  money. 

What  does  the  gentleman  understand 
congressional  Intent  was  in  this  regard? 
Was  the  congressional  intent  to  have 
been  that  the  city  of  Columbus  or  cities 
similarly  situated  would  be  permitted  to 
use  this  money  to  rehire  employees 
where  there  was,  as  the  gentleman  said, 
a  bona  fide  layoff? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIEIS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYUE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jensey  (Mr.  Doicinick  V. 
Daniels) . 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  I  will 
say  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  that  I  believe  the 
Labor  Department  in  that  Instance  was 
in  error.  j 

There  is  no  statutory  prohibition.  I  do 
not  think  there  was  any  intent  in  the  leg- 
islation that  we  enacted  a  year  ago  last 
December,  the  Emergency  Jobs  and  Un- 
employment Assistance  Act,  to  prohibit 
the  reemployment  of  those  persons. 

However,  it  has  been  the  Department 


procedure  that  the  nimiber  of  laid-off 
public  workers  that  may  be  rehired  with 
CETA  funds  relative  to  the  total  number 
that  may  be  hired  under  the  act  may  not 
exceed  the  total  percentage  of  unem- 
ployed (Government  workers  in  the  prime 
sponsor  area. 

I  would  also  like  to  direct  the  gentle- 
man's attention  to  page  11  of  the  report 
which  accompanies  this  bill,  with  regard 
to  the  rehiring  preferences  for  essential 
public  health  and  safety  personnel . 

We  have  a  special  provision  in  this  bill 
which  applies  to  part  VI-A,  which  au- 
thorizes the  prime  sponsor  to  give  special 
preference  to  the  rehiring  of  essential 
public  health  and  safety  officers,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  they  are  on  bona  fide 
lay-offs. 

I  assume,  from  the  facts  the  gentleman 
has  given  me,  that  his  city  did  act  in  good 
faith,  they  were  faced  with  a  fiscal  cri- 
sis, and  they  were  obhged  to  cut  down. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  That  was  agreed  to  by 
everyone  iavolved  in  the  lawsuit.  It  was 
stipulated  that  everyone  acted  in  good 
faith  in  this  situation.  But  the  judge  re- 
ferred to  a  rule  of  the  Labor  Department 
with  reference  to  the  makeup  of  the  per- 
sons who  could  be  hired  with  CETA 
money  and  referred  to  a  rule  which  says 
the  prime  sponsor  may  submit  a  plan  for 
three  kinds  of  employment,  comprehen- 
sive training,  on-job  experience,  and 
public  service  employment,  and  that  the 
plan  has  to  relate  to  the  unemployment 
situation  in  the  community. 

In  Columbus  there  are  about  20.000  un- 
«nployed  persons.  When  the  city  work- 
ers were  laid  off,  there  were  477  city  em- 
ployees imemployed,  so  a  formula  was 
developed;  20,000  was  divided  into  447  so 
the  city  could  rehire  2  percent,  which 
meant  the  city  of  Columbus  could  rehire 
10  perscms.  The  Labor  Department  ap- 
plied what  it  called  the  so-called  New 
York  compromise  formula  in  that  situ- 
ation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie). 

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  CSialrman,  I  am  won- 
dering if  that  so-called  New  York  com- 
promise formula  was  imlque  to  the  city 
of  New  York  and  should  not  have  been 
applied  to  the  city  of  Columbus. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIEIJ3.  Mr. 
caiairman.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I 
think  the  New  York  situation  was  in- 
deed a  imique  situation  and  only  ap- 
plied to  that  particular  city,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  should  not  have  been  applied  to 
the  city  the  gentleman  previously 
referred  to. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  also  referred  to 
language  on  page  11  of  the  report  which 
indicates  that  city  employees  who  are 
policemen,  firefighters,  sanitation  work- 
ers, hospital  workers,  and  the  like,  may 
qualify  for  rehiring  imder  this  bill.  Is 
that  a  change  in  the  present  law? 

Mr.  DOMINIC7K  V.  DANIEUS.  Yes,  the 
reference  which  I  made  to  page  11  of 
the  report  reflects  a  specific  change  In 
the  law,  in  addition  to  which  there  are 
two  other  changes.  I  understand  the  gen- 


tleman is  primarily  Interested  In  th<g 
particular  change  concerning  the  rehir- 
ing. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  So  in  the  actual  case 
which  I  cited  to  the  gentleman  there 
would  not  be  any  questi<m.  if  this  bill 
passes,  that  the  city  of  Columbus  could 
rehire  338  sanitation  workers? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  In  my 
opinion,  the  answer  Is:  Yes.  And  I  am 
sure  that  is  the  intention  of  the  c(Hnmlt- 
tee  as  well. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  <3ialrman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIEIfi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mitchell)  . 

Mr.  MTTCirHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Cliairman,  I  recognize  that  this  piece  of 
legislation  is  not  designed  for  any  one 
interest  group.  I  realize  that  there  Is  a 
necessity  for  addressing  across  the  board, 
the  matter  of  unemployment  which  is 
endemic  in  the  country. 

I  want  to  take  a  couple  of  minutes  to 
speak  of  the  sheer  agony  of  unonploy- 
ment  in  the  black  community.  I  wish 
there  were  some  way  the  Members  could 
spend  scHne  time  with  me  moving  around 
this  country  and  moving  around  in  my 
own  district,  and  hearing  the  agonizing 
stories  of  men  and  women  who  are  almost 
on  the  brink  of  despair  because  they 
cannot  find  a  job.  Certainly  In  all  self- 
ishness I  would  say  that  I  would  prefer 
that  the  unemployment  in  the  black 
community  be  addressed  first,  lliat  is 
selfish.  I  know  that  that  cannot  be  done. 

But  let  us  give  the  black  community 
some  relief  while  we  are  waiting  to  tar- 
get areas  in  terms  of  specific  groups.  Let 
us  give  some  reli^  to  these  people,  relief 
such  as  Is  contained  in  the  l^lslatlon 
before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  Just  read  briefly 
from  a  portion  of  a  letter  I  received.  I 
will  read  2  paragraphs  or  so.  The  letter 
is  addressed  to  me  from  a  constituent, 
and  this  is  what  it  says: 

Personally  you  dont  know  me  but  in  my 
need  for  a  job  I've  turn  to  writing  you  this 
letter.  I  know  Jobs  are  very  few  and  I've  tried 
just  about  every  place  there  is  to  go  to  look 
for  a  Job. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say  he  has  tried 
the  mayor's  office  of  manpower,  the  un- 
employment building,  and  others.  This 
man  has  even  been  to  the  private  com- 
panies where  one  has  to  pay  to  get  a  Job, 
and  he  could  not  get  a  Job. 

Finally,  In  the  next  paragraph,  he  says 
this: 

Does  a  man  bave  to  commit  a  crime  before 
he  can  get  any  help?  I've  never  been  con- 
victed of  any  thing  &  still  can't  find  a  job. 
I  realize  the  men  I  have  talked  to,  that  do 
work  for  the  city  can  just  be  talking — 

And  he  is  speaking  about  getting  some 
city  Jobs — 

but  with  two  children  &  non-support  hanging 
over  my  head,  I  figure  there's  notlilng  to  lose 
by  writing  you.  I  love  my  chjjdr^h  but  you 
can't  get  blood  from  a  turnip. 

The  constituent  goes  on  to  say  this: 
Ood  knows  I  dont  want  to  go  to  Jail,  not 
at  this  late  age.  (Age  88) .  I  am  wishing  and 
hoping  you  can  send  me  some  information 
or  anything. 
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He  Is  begging  for  any  kind  of  work  he 
can  find. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  those  Members 
who  want  to  criticize  the  legislation  In 
front  of  us,  can  they  go  and  tell  this  man, 
Mr.  Pearson,  that  this  is  duplication? 
Can  they  go  and  tell  Mr.  Pearson  the 
House  has  already  acted  on  this?  Can 
they  try  in  their  own  tortured  kind  of 
rhetoric  to  explain  to  this  man,  who  is 
desperate  and  who  is  symbolic  of  him- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  other  desperate 
men,  why  he  cannot  find  a  Job?  Let  them 
explain  it  if  they  can. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  we  pass  the 
bill  so  we  can  provide  some  relief  to  my 
community. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mitchell) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  1  additional  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  so  very  easy  for  us 
in  this  Chamber,  who  sit  somewhat  iso- 
lated from  the  day-to-day  problems  of 
the  people  that  we  represent,  to  start 
dealing  in  rhetoric,  to  come  up  with 
some  grandiose  theories.  It  is  so  very  easy 
for  us  to  suggest  that  maybe  there  Is  a 
better  piece  of  legislation  coming  down 
the  line  some  time,  some  place,  some- 
where: but  that  does  not  mean  anything 
to  Mr.  Pearson  or  to  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Mr.  Pearsons  around  this 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  we  ignore 
the  substitute.  It  is  not  going  to  address 
the  problem  of  this  man.  I  suggest  that 
we  cut  out  all  the  rhetoric  and  aU  the 
partisan  attitudes  on  this  bill.  I  suggest 
that  we  ignore  the  White  House  and  its 
threat  of  a  veto.  I  suggest  that  we  ad- 
dress the  problems  of  the  himian  being 
who  is  hurting,  who  is  desperate,  and 
who  needs  some  help. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  full  support 
of  HH.  11453,  the  emergency  employ- 
ment projects  amendments. 

This  94th  Congress  has  the  unalterable 
mandate  to  attack,  and  attack  until  con- 
quered, the  three-headed  monster  of  un- 
employment, inflation,  and  recession 
which  is  romping  almost  imcontrolled  in 
our  land.  Too  many  of  our  citizens  have 
already  fallen  victim  to  this  monster. 
Many  others  are  continuously  being  fro- 
zen In  its  path  and  will  soon  fall  prey 
unless  we  representatives  of  the  people 
seize  every  opportunity  to  act,  using 
every  weapon  in  ovu-  arsenal  which  has 
proven  of  value  in  our  fights  in  the  past. 

Public  service  employment  has  proven 
to  be  an  Invaluable  weapon.  Therefore, 
this  House  must  act  to  pass  H.R.  11453, 
which  will  allow  us  to  renew  the  flght  by 
extending  Title  VI  of  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act,  CETA, 
through  fiscal  1977  as  well  as  creating  a 
new  program  of  short-term  Job  projects. 

I  am  proud  and  honored  to  serve  on 
the  Budget  Committee  of  this  Hoxise.  As 
a  result  of  this  appointment,  and  with 
the  tremendous  aid  of  Congressman 
LoTTis  Stokes,  we  were  able  to  convince 


the  majority  of  our  colleagues  In  this 
House  to  add  $1  billion  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $225  million  in  outlays  for  CETA 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1976  to  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  466,  the  budget 
resolution  xmder  which  Congress  cur- 
rently operates.  In  fact,  $750  million  in 
budget  authority  and  $125  million  in  out- 
lays were  specifically  for  title  VI  of  the 
CETA  program. 

As  Members  of  Congress,  the  people  of 
this  country  are  looking  to  us  to  establish 
Federal  spending  pnorities  which  address 
our  economic  woes.  As  Members  of  Con- 
gress, we  must  exercise  the  responsibility 
to  question  the  effectiveness  of  every 
spending  program.  We  must  ask  why  are 
we  adding  this  siun  to  the  budget?  We 
must  ask  what  does  the  program  do,  or 
what  has  it  done  in  the  past? 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  moneys  to  which 
I  earlier  referred  were  added  to  the 
budget  for  the  sole  reason  of  attacking 
imemployment  through  the  CETA  pro- 
gram. For  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
may  have  some  doujt,  I  am  testifying  to- 
day that  the  CETA  program,  particularly 
its  title  VI,  is  not  a  wasteful,  frivolous 
Government  give-away.  It  is  a  meaning- 
ful employment  program  that  works  and, 
most  importantly,  often  aids  those  with 
the  greatest  need  to  be  employed.  Fur- 
ther, the  jobs  which  are  performed  usu- 
ally provide  necessary  services  to  others 
with  real  needs. 

In  my  own  city  of  Baltimore.  Md.,  at 
the  end  of  Jime  1975 :  73  percent  of  those 
participating  in  title  VI  programs  were 
male;  71  percent  were  considered  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged;  65  percent 
were  black;  42  percent  were  veterans; 
and  18  percent  were  ex-offenders.  All 
were  people  in  desperate  need  of 
employment. 

The  services  provided  by  participants 
in  the  title  VI  rogram  enhanced  the 
quality  of  life  for  many  Baltimoreans 
whose  needs  would  have  otherwise  gone 
on  neglected.  In  fact,  my  colleagues 
should  note  that  some  of  the  services 
provided  are  the  exact  ."eivices  that  we 
know  are  needed  nationally,  but  for 
whatever  reasons  we  have  not  been  able 
to  legislate  for  the  benefit  of  our  con- 
stituents. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  this  body  cur- 
rently has  pending  in  its  committees  leg- 
islation i«^ich  would  require  that  all 
Federal  buildings  and  areas  be  made  eas- 
ily accessible  to  the  handicapped.  In  Bal- 
timore, CETA  employees  are  already  car- 
rying out  a  program  of  altering  curbs  in 
the  downtown  area,  particularly  around 
the  city's  hospitals,  which  will  aUow  such 
access  by  the  handicapped  and  the 
elderly. 

I  know  that  Members  continuously  re- 
ceive complaints  about  the  time  usually 
necessary  to  process  applications  for  food 
stamps  and  other  social  services.  This 
extra  time  often  means  that  someone — 
some  family — ^has  to  suffer  a  little  longer, 
has  to  be  hungry  several  more  nights.  If 
I  am  not  mistaken,  legislation  is  cur- 
rently pending  before  the  appropriate 
House  committee  which  will  address  this 
problem. 

In  Baltimore,  70  CETA  title  VI  em- 


ployees were  placed  In  our  Department 
of  Social  Services  and  subsequently  the 
waiting  period  for  food  stamp  certifica- 
tion was  reduced  from  46  days  to  zero 
days. 

President  Ford,  on  January  6,  sent 
to  this  Congress  a  budget  reclsslon  mes- 
sage which  Included  the  impoundment 
of  $60  million  scheduled  to  be  allocated 
for  the  section  312  housing  rehabilita- 
tion program.  While  I  am  confident 
that  my  colleagues  will  never  approve 
the  President's  action,  already  in  Balti- 
more, CETA  title  VI  employees  are  re- 
habilitating recreation  centers,  re- 
habilitating public  schools,  and  reha- 
bilitating homes  owned  by  the  elderly 
poor. 

With  all  of  these  positive  actions  al- 
ready in  motion  in  Baltimore  as  well  as 
numerous  localities  across  the  country; 
if  we  fall  to  pass  H.R.  11453,  these  move- 
ments against  the  monster  will  cease.  I 
know  that  in  Baltimore,  our  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  11.2  percent.  If  title  VI  is  not 
extended,  prime  sponsors  of  the  program 
will  have  exhausted  their  fimds  by 
June  30,  1976.  In  Baltimore,  at  least  an- 
other 1,000  people  will  be  added  to  the 
unemployment  roles.  The  same  thing  will 
happen  in  every  State. 

If  we  fail  to  pass  Hit.  11453,  services 
will  go  improvlded,  the  unemployment 
rate  will  go  unchecked,  crime  rates  will 
go  higher,  people  who  want  to  work,  who 
are  begging  for  the  chance,  will  go  with- 
out jobs — and  we  should  all  go  home,  be- 
cause we  are  certainly  not  doing  ours. 

I  implore  this  House  to  pass  H.R.  11453. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to  rise  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mitchell)  on  his  eloquent  repre- 
sentation of  Mr.  Pearson  and  the  other 
Pearsons  of  this  coimtry. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  legislation 
before  us  will  not  target  In  on  providing 
employment  opportunity  for  the  mtoor- 
Ity  groups  in  the  country.  Indeed,  the 
statLstical  information  shows  that  only 
one  out  of  every  five  jobs  created  by  this 
act  will  be  provided  In  any  way  for  those 
minority  groups,  especially  In  the  inner- 
city.  Therefore,  I  would  suggest  that  It 
is  the  responsibility  that  this  body,  this 
Congress,  and  this  administration  recog- 
nize that  the  problem  today  of  unem- 
ployment Is  with  the  minority  groups  In 
the  Innerclty  and  develop  programs  that 
will  affect  those  Individuals,  but  not  to 
cruelly  hoax  Americans  by  suggesting 
that  this  bill  will  have  any  significant 
Impact  upon  the  Pearsons  of  this  country, 
because  surely  It  will  not. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman.  If  the  gentleman  will  recall, 
in  my  discussion  on  the  fioor  I  said  I 
would  prefer  legislation  that  was  partial 
to  the  black  community.  We  do  not  have 
It,  and  the  prospect  of  getting  that  kind 
of  legislation  at  any  time  In  the  near 
future  Is  not  good. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  argues 
that  only  one  out  of  four  of  the  minori- 
ties get  the  jobs  imder  this  program. 
Then,  for  God's  sake,  help  that  one  for 
now.  Why  delay?  If  we  cannot  help  them 
all,  at  least  hdp  some.  That  is  the  only 
point  I  am  trying  to  make. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  that  it  is  our  responsibility  to 
target  in  on  the  areas  of  greatest  need. 
If  we  are  going  to  use  the  coimtry's 
resources  and  the  taxpayers'  resources, 
then  we  ought  to  solve  the  problem 
where  it  exists,  not  where  it  does  not 
exist. 

The  substitute  will  provide  the  flexi- 
bility to  continue  on  with  the  programs 
that  we  have  now  and  do  some  target- 
ing. It  will  continue  on  in  Just  the  same 
way  as  the  bill  before  us,  but  then  this 
Congress  ought  to  get  busy  and  provide 
meaningrful  Jobs  for  the  unemployed  in 
the  coimtry. 

This  bill  will  not  do  that. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  U  the 
gentleman  wUl  yield  further,  I  merely 
want  to  reemphasize  that  I  understand 
this  biU  does  not  target.  I  understand 
that  the  substitute  does  not  do  any  kind 
of  adequate  targeting  either. 

However,  while  we  are  waiting  aroimd 
for  targeting,  while  we  are  waiting  for 
the  kind  of  legislation  that  the  gentle- 
man says  he  wants  and  that  I  want,  why 
not  let  us  help  some  people  right  now? 
Let  us  deal  with.  I  say  to  my  colleague, 
if  we  help  one  out  of  10  or  two  out  of  20, 
that  is  at  least  helpful. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  philosophy,  but  I  would 
suggest  that  the  responsibility  to  the 
taxpayer  is  to  put  ttie  dollars  where  the 
need  exists,  and  this  bill  will  not  do  that. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  would 
suggest  that  it  is  Irresponsible  not  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  few  If  we  can. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Quix). 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Michel)  is  right.  If 
there  was  some  way  of  targeting  the 
legislation  it  would  be  better.  The  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  (Mrs.  Chis- 
holh)  attempted  to  do  that  in  the  com- 
mittee and  she  was  not  successful.  She 
could  not  even  include  a  special  consid- 
eration for  economically  disadvantaged 
people. 

The  fascinating  aspect  about  this  bUI 
Is  that  while  the  substitute  does  not  do 
any  targeting,  the  bill  does  target,  but 
targets  fimds  toward  rehiring  police  and 
firemen  and  public  health  personnel. 
This  means  that  as  soon  as  the  money 
becomes  available  any  city  that  claims 
that  it  has  budgetary  problems  can 
then  immediately  transfer  those  indi- 
viduals on  to  the  Federal  payroll  They 
do  not  have  to  be  unemployed  in  the 
sense  that  they  have  to  be  now. 

So  It  targets  It  for  individuals  who  are 
presently  on  the  local  payrolls. 


And  I  hear  talk  about  helping  the 
veterans  or  the  economically  disadvan- 
taged, those  on  AFDC  and  those  drawing 
imemplojmient  insurance,  but  the  facts 
show  they  are  not  going  to  be  benefited. 
As  I  indicated  earlier,  there  are  only 
12^  percent  of  the  public  service  peo- 
ple who  are  receiving  imemployment  in- 
surance, less  than  10  percent  on  welfare. 
Less  than  15  percent  who  were  Vietnam 
veterans. 

The  problem  as  I  see  it.  there  are  com- 
munities one  group  of  who  currently 
have  people  on  public  service  employ- 
ment which  should  not  be  terminated 
since  local  taxes  would  have  to  be  raised 
to  keep  them  employed. 

Then  there  are  those  who  would  like 
to  see  an  expansion,  to  help  subsidize  the 
local  treasury.  This  we  diould  not  do. 

The  administration  proposed  that  we 
appropriate  $1,700,000,000.  They  urgently 
request  these  funds  now  to  prevent  lay- 
offs in  those  communities  who  are  nm- 
ning  out  of  money.  The  legislation  before 
us  today  will  delay  this  urgently  needed 
appropriation. 

I  imagine  some  of  the  Members  might 
feel  that  it  would  be  better  to  trans- 
fer this  title  6  over  to  title  2.  And  it 
is  quite  all  right  with  me  if  we  transfer 
over  to  title  2,  but  there  are  those  who 
do  not  want  such  a  transfer  because  of 
the  effect  the  different  formulas  will  have 
on  distribution  of  funds. 

So,  rather  than  get  into  this  hassle,  I 
am  proposing  my  substitute,  which  would 
continue  title  VI  through  fiscal  year  1977, 
and  leave  it  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations to  determine  how  much  needs 
to  be  appropriated.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  can  determine  whether  they 
want  to  go  the  administration  route,  and 
start  phasing  down  in  1977  as  these  indi- 
viduals move  into  other  jobs,  or  whether 
they  want  to  keep  them  on  at  that  same 
rate  throughout  1977.  These  are  the  op- 
tions if  you  vote  for  my  substitute.  If 
you  vote  for  this  bill,  you  will  be  voting 
for  further  substitution  and  further 
abuse  of  CETA  dollars  by  localities.  You 
will  be  voting  for  more  general  revenue 
sharing,  but  general  revenue  sharing  to 
rehire  Government  employees.  This  is 
simp^  not  going  to  help  those  people 
who  presently  are  unemployed.  As  was 
mentioned  earUer,  7.8  percent  unem- 
ployed is  still  not  an  acceptable  level  but 
most  of  those  7.8  percent  unemployed 
are  individuals  who  have  been  unem- 
ployed for  a  long  E>eriod  of  time.  H.R. 
11453  does  very  little  for  them.  For  that 
reason  we  should  not  enact  this  legisla- 
tion but  adopt  the  substitute  and  get 
on  with  the  job  of  development  programs 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
EscH)  talked  about.  The  best  thing  we 
could  do  today  is  to  stimulate  private 
employment  so  that  these  individuals 
would  have  real  productive  jobs,  and  this 
would  help  reduce  inflation  rather  than 
increase  inflation  in  this  country. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V,  DANIELS.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 


Mr.  FRASER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jdeldlng. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  might  comment  on 
an  aspect  of  this  bill  that  is  of  special 
concern  to  my  district. 

The  city  of  Minneapolis  has  had  a 
problem  with  the  current  funding  system 
for  the  CETA  program.  At  the  urging  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  Minnea(>olis 
agreed  to  participate  in  a  CETA  consor- 
tium. However,  after  Minneapolis  joined 
the  consortium,  the  city  found  that  it 
could  not  receive  "hold  harmless"  funds. 
This  special  tjrpe  of  funding,  allocated 
last  summer  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
would  have  been  available  to  the  city 
had  it  not  joined  the  consortium.  Itlin- 
neapolis  now  feels,  and  understandably 
so.  that  it  is  being  penalized  for  agreeing 
to  participate  in  an  areawide  manpower 
agency  at  the  urging  of  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

In  its  report,  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  indicates  that  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  is  to  use  his  discretionary  funds 
to  enable  prime  sponsors  to  maintain  ex- 
isting CETA  program  levels  under  the 
part  A  program.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  members  of  consortia  who  are  eligi- 
ble to  be  prime  sponsors  will  be  treated 
as  if  they  were  prime  sponsors  when 
these  discretionary  funds  are  distributed. 
Is  my  interpretation  of  the  bill  correct? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  The 
gentleman's  interpretation  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleague  from  Min- 
nesota, Representative  Don  Fraser,  has 
brought  to  my  attention  a  problem  of  the 
city  of  Minneapolis  with  the  current 
funding  system  for  the  CETA  program. 
At  the  urging  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  Minneapolis  agreed  to  participate 
in  a  CJETA  consortium.  However,  after 
Minneapolis  joined  the  consortium,  the 
city  found  that  it  could  not  receive  "hold 
harmless"  funds.  This  special  type  of 
funding,  allocated  last  summer  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  would  have  been 
available  to  the  city  had  it  not  joined 
the  consortium.  Minneapolis  now  feels, 
and  understandably  so,  that  it  is  being 
penalized  for  agreeing  to  participate  in 
an  areawide  manpower  agency  at  the 
urging  of  the  Labor  Department. 

In  our  report,  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  indicates  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Lalx)r  is  to  use  his  discretionary 
funds  to  enable  prime  sponsors  to  main- 
tain existing  CETA  program  levels  under 
the  part  A  program.  Members  of  con- 
sortia who  are  eligible  to  be  prime  spon- 
sors will  be  treated  as  if  they  were  prime 
sponsors  when  these  discretionary  funds 
are  distributed.  The  gentleman's  under- 
standing is  absolutely  correct.  The  com- 
mittee intends  that  if  a  community  is  eli- 
gible to  be  a  prime  sponsor  but  has  opted 
to  joint  consortium,  it  should  not  be 
penalized  for  Joining  the  consortium  by 
losing  the  opportunity  to  obtain  "hold 
harmless"  funding. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairmsm,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much. 
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Mr.    DOMINICK    V.    DANIELS.    Mr. 

Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Lehman). 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  11453.  To  me  it  is  not  a 
question  of  whether  this  country  can 
afford  the  money  involved  in  this  bill, 
but  whether  we  can  waste  the  himian 
value  we  waste  by  not  keeping  employed 
those  willing  and  able  to  work.  I  think 
it  is  also  very  important  to  think  of  the 
kinds  of  jobs  that  this  legislation  pro- 
vides that  will  improve  the  quality  of 
life  of  all  the  people  in  our  coimtry. 

Under  this  bill  not  only  will  we  be 
able  to  get  more  employees  In  the  local 
government  agencies  in  those  kinds  of 
Jobs  to  help  in  health  services,  protec- 
tion against  crime,  aid  to  our  school  sys- 
tems, but  this  bill  will  also  provide  jobs 
in  hospitals  and  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  and  even  for  civic  club  and 
service  club  activities. 

H.R.  11453  not  only  offers  hope  to  the 
people  that  want  to  work,  but  it  will  help 
people  throughout  our  entire  society. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Buggi)  . 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
strongly  recommend  that  the  House  pass 
H.R.  11453.  the  Emergency  Employment 
Project  Amendments  of  1976.  Passage  of 
this  legislation,  coupled  with  the  recent 
enactment  of  the  Public  Works  Employ- 
ment Act.  signifies  that  the  Congress, 
since  the  first  of  the  year,  has  passed  leg- 
islation which  will  provide  more  than 
1  million  Americans  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  be  removed  from  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed. 

It  should  be  apparent  by  now  to  the 
American  people,  that  this  Congress  has 
made  the  war  against  unemplyment  our 
No.  1  priority.  It  is  our  hope  that  the 
President  will  not  impede  our  efforts  to 
win  this  war. 

This  bill  today  addresses  itself  to  the 
continuation  and  expjansion  of  one  of  the 
most  proven  pieces  of  legislation  ever 
passed,  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act.  H.R.  11453  will  au- 
thorize funds  to  maintain  a  level  of  600,- 
000  public  service  jobs  through  the  end 
of  1977»  Funding  would  be  continued  for 
the  existing  320.000  public  service  jobs 
imder  titles  II  and  VI  of  CETA,  and  280,- 
000  new  jobs  will  be  created  by  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year. 

One  of  the  most  important  provisions 
in  this  bill  is  contained  in  part  A.  Under 
this  section,  a  preference  in  the  use  of 
funds  will  be  given  to  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  jobs  which  are  essential  to  pub- 
lic health  and  safety :  jobs  that  have  been 
lost  due  to  bona  fide  budgetary  layoffs.  I 
led  the  fight  in  the  education  and  labor 
committee  to  insure  that  this  provision 
would  remain  In  the  bill.  What  this 
means  is  that  the  prime  sponsor  receiv- 
ing funds  under  H.R.  11453.  can  provide 
funds  to  rehire  laid-off  police,  firemen, 
correction  officers,  parole  oflQcers,  school 
crossing  guards,  housing  and  transit 
police,  hospital  workers,  and  other  es- 
sential public  health  and  safety  person- 
nel. 

These  f\mds  are  critically  needed  in 


our  major  cities  which  have  encountered 
serious  budgetary  problems  in  the  past 
several  years.  In  the  city  of  New  York, 
more  than  3.000  police,  firemen,  and  cor- 
rection officers  have  been  laid  off  since 
July.  Most  of  these  laid  off  public  safety 
personnel,  participated  in  a  dramatic 
protest  march  this  past  September  in 
Washington.  In  a  downpour,  I  and  others, 
promised  these  men  and  women  that  we 
would  work  for  passage  of  legislation 
which  would  help  them  regain  their  jobs. 
We  have  the  opportunity  today,  to  fulfill 
this  commitment  and  allow  these  dedi- 
cated public  servants  the  chance  to  re- 
turn to  work. 

The  safety  of  8  million  New  Yorkers 
has  been  imperiled  since  these  layoffs 
went  into  effect.  Figures  issued  today 
show  that  the  crime  rate  for  New  York 
City  increased  by  11.8  percent  In  1975. 
This  Is  the  largest  annual  increase  in 
10  years.  Murders  have  increased  to  a 
point  where  there  are  an  average  of  five 
committed  each  day  In  the  city.  To  a 
large  degree,  these  increases  can  be  di- 
rectly attributed  to  the  decreased  num- 
bers of  police  available  to  flght  crime.  In 
addition,  serious  fires,  arson,  and  acci- 
dents involving  schoolchildren,  have  in- 
creased as  a  result  of  layoffs  of  firemen 
and  school  crossing  guards. 

Such  problems  are  not  limited  to  New 
York  City.  Other  municipalities  have 
been  forced  to  make  severe  cuts  in  the 
ranks  of  essential  public  health  and 
safety  personnel  available  to  serve  their 
citizens.  For  all  of  these  localities,  it  is 
imperative  that  this  provision,  giving  a 
preference  for  the  rehiring  of  essential 
public  health  and  safety  personnel,  re- 
main in  the  bill.  I  will  flght  any  effort 
to  have  it  removed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  tragedy  of  imem- 
ployment  is  felt  today  by  some  7.3  million 
American  men  and  women.  Many  of 
these  individuals  have  been  driven  to  the 
brink  of  poverty  and  despair,  while  others 
have  been  demeaned  by  having  to  accept 
public  assistance.  Their  desire  to  work 
has  thus  far.  been  immatched  by  the 
ability  of  the  Federal  Government  to  pro- 
vide job  opportimltles.  For  600,000  of 
these  Americans,  the  opportunity  is  here. 
H.R.  11453  is  a  bill  whose  time  has  come. 
We  are  finally  realizing  that  our  eco- 
nomic problems  cannot  be  solved  by  pass- 
ing legislation  for  programs  which  will 
perpetuate  unemployment.  Our  goal  can 
only  be  achieved  by  passing  legislation 
which  will  actively  reduce  imemploy- 
ment.  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Manpower 
Subcommittee  of  the  House.  Hon.  Dom- 
iNicK  Daniels,  whose  leadership  is  rec- 
ognized and  respected  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  Let  us  reward  his  efforts  by 
passing  this  bill  today. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mrs.  P^nwick). 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  all  of  us  in  this  House — and  I 
wish  more  had  been  present  here — were 
moved  by  the  remarks  of  our  colleague 
from  Maryland.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 


tradegy  that  compares  with  losing  one's 
job.  There  is  something  more  frightening 
about  it  than  anything  else  except  des- 
perate illness. 

I  do  not  know  how  I  will  vote  on  this 
bill  but  I  will  listen  to  the  discussion  and 
I  want  to  know  what  the  cost  is  and  I 
want  to  study  it. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  recognize 
what  we  are  considering  today  and  what 
we  will  be  doing  on  this  bill.  We  are 
doing  a  form  of  revenue  sharing,  and  it 
would  be  better  if  we  admitted  it.  because 
I  think  revenue  sharing  is  good.  We  can- 
not have  our  taxes  just  rising  and  rising 
and  rising  in  our  desperate  towns.  But 
let  us  really  do  it.  Let  us  admit  it.  Let  us 
do  it  without  categories.  Let  the  people  in 
our  States  do  what  they  think  is  best. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  summary  I  would 
address  the  committee  by  reading  from 
an  information  sheet  which  was  put  out 
by  the  chairman  of  our  subconimittee. 
In  part  it  reads: 

This  bill  Is  an  autliorlzatlon  and  does  not 
directly  provide  budget  authority.  Actual 
funding  Is  subject  to  appropriations  after- 
ward. 

I  would  urge  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee to  recognize  that  the  most  suc- 
cessful way  to  assure  current  funding  in 
title  VI  would  be  to  pass  the  substitute 
legislation,  then  to  make  a  determination 
of  where  the  needs  are.  and  then  to  dis- 
cuss and  debate  and  decide  these  ques- 
tions on  the  appropriations  bill. 

Indeed  it  is  obvious  that  in  this  elec- 
tion year  we  are  at  the  election-unem- 
ployment-elocution phase  of  our  en- 
deavors. 

Second,  we  ought  to  recognize  that 
this  bill,  which  has  been  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed here  today,  fails  to  target  those 
areas  where  the  greatest  need  is.  such  as 
Michigan.  The  formula  in  this  bill  actu- 
ally takes  money  away  from  areas  of 
greatest  need  and  moves  it  out  into  areas 
where  there  Is  less  unemployment  than 
what  we  have,  for  example,  in  the  inner 
cities  and  among  certain  unemplojrment 
groups,  such  as  youth  and  those  in 
construction,  manufacturing,  and  the 
auto  industry. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  move  ahead  ag- 
gressively to  solve  the  unemployment  in 
the  country.  There  is  no  question  about 
that.  But  what  we  ought  to  do  is  to  pro- 
ceed in  a  reasonable  and  analytical  way, 
and  in  a  way  that  actually  creates 
productive  work. 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  committee 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  more  than  7  million 
Americans,  that  we  know  of,  are  still 
out  of  work.  Many  are  almost  at  the  end 
of  their  unemployment  benefits.  Millions 
of  jobless  people  are  not  showing  up  in 
the  statistics  because  they  have  given  up 
looking  for  work,  are  only  partisJly  un- 
employed or  have  entirely  used  up  all 
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benefits.  These  people,  taken  all  to- 
gether, constitute  the  worst  Jobless  mass 
since  the  Great  Depression  ended  with 
the  onset  of  World  War  U.  It  does  little 
good  to  applaud  a  drop  In  the  Jobless 
rate  when  the  situation  is  so  serious, 
has  endured  for  so  long,  and  has  caused 
so  much  acute  deprivation  and  hardship. 
Nor  does  it  help  to  repeat  meaningless 
platitudes  about  things  getting  better 
and  better  to  men  and  women  with  little 
prospect  of  being  able  to  provide  for 
themselves  and  their  families  in  the  near 
future.  The  Congress  was  elected  to  Im- 
plement meaningful  solutions  to  prob- 
lems exactly  like  this  one.  and  we  should 
waste  little  time  now  in  dealing  with 
joblessness. 

H.R.  11453  is  a  Job-creating  piece  of 
legislation  extending  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act,  and 
authorizing  necessary  funding  to  create  a 
program  of  short-term  jobs  projects,  pri- 
marily nongovernmental.  Some  320,000 
Americans  are  presently  employed  under 
titles  n  and  VI  of  CETA,  but  title  VI 
authority  has  already  expired  and  prime 
sponsors  will  be  forced  to  lay  off  most 
of  these  workers  as  funds  are  exhausted. 
This  bill  would  prevent  most  such  events 
from  occurring. 

One  part  of  this  bill  will  act  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  existing  jobs.  Another  part 
of  the  proposed  legislation  authorizes 
280.000  new  jobs  on  a  short-term  basis, 
mainly  in  nongovernment  work.  Projects 
will  be  sponsored  by  a  great  variety  of 
groups,  and  all  are  slated  to  provide 
tangible  benefits  to  the  commimities 
where  they  are  undertaken.  Sponsors  in- 
clude local  educationsd  agencies,  private 
nonprofit  agencies,  institutions  of  post- 
secondary  education  and  Indian  tribes. 

The  biU  also  contains  a  very  meaning- 
ful and  vital  section  dealing  with  mu- 
nicipal civil  service  employees,  who  have 
lost  jobs  through  forced  layoffs  in  sig- 
nificant numbers  across  the  Nation  in 
the  past  several  years.  These  skilled  city 
workers  include  police,  firemen,  sanita- 
tion workers,  correction  personnel, 
teachers,  hospital  employees  and  admin- 
istrators. They  perform  vital  services  for 
municipalities  across  the  land,  and  the 
bill  contains  a  provision  allowing  these 
laidoff  employees  to  obtain  some  prefer- 
ential consideration  in  applying  for  such 
work.  It  is  essential  that  we  understand 
their  pUght  and  do  something  tangible 
to  help  them  to  help  themselves. 

Nor  does  this  measure  In  any  way  offer 
any  added  fuel  to  the  fires  of  Infiation. 
It  is  an  authorization,  leaving  actual 
funding  to  appropriations  initiatives. 

For  every  1  million  Americans  out  of 
work,  we  all  pay  more  than  $3  billion  in 
unemployment  compensation  and  wel- 
fare checks,  and  lose  $14  billion  in  taxes. 
The  administration  has  not  offered  any 
acceptable  alternative.  In  fact  the  Pres- 
ident's proposals  would  reduce  current 
job  levels;  an  imacceptable  choice. 

The  original  bill  in  question  here  guar- 
antees that  those  most  in  need  will  have 
first  crack  at  emplojonent.  Screening  to 
prevent  fraud  is  built  into  the  bill,  and 
the  measiu^  has  broad  national  bipar- 
tisan support.  The  National  Governor's 


Conference,  National  Conference  of 
Mayors,  AfTr-CIO  and  National  Associa- 
tion of  Counties  all  have  endorsed  the 
concept. 

Public  service  employment  has  an  hon- 
orable, useful  history  in  the  Unit«l 
States  in  this  century.  It  is  useless  to  try 
to  deny  the  effectiveness  of  this  ap- 
proach. When  this  many  people  need 
jobs,  we  should  not  hesitate.  Figures 
show  that  Vietnam  veterans,  nonfarm 
laborers,  construction  workers,  and 
young  people  generally  are  appallingly 
hard  hit  by  imemployment.  It  makes 
good  sense  to  put  them  to  work;  to  allow 
them  to  earn  money  while  doing  tasks 
benefitting  communities  and  getting  our 
economy  oiled  and  moving  again. 

I  vigorously  support  this  measure  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  understand  the 
need  this  legislation  will  fill.  It  is  both 
good  economics  and  overdue  social 
Justice. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  the  2  minutes  remain- 
ing on  our  side  to  the  gentieman  frcnn 
California  (Mr.  Hawkins)  . 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  this  bill  does  not  present  all  of  the 
great  things  I  would  want  in  a  bill  and 
I  think  much  criticism  could  be  leveled 
at  it,  but  I  think  it  does  help  to  redirect 
econ<«nic  policies  in  the  right  direction. 
Today  we  vote  not  so  much  on  cost,  to- 
day we  vote  not  so  much  on  the  question 
of  technical  complex  issues,  but  today 
rather  we  vote  on  a  position  of  state- 
ment. 

Since  1950  we  have  suffered  five  re- 
cessions, each  one  worse  than  the  pre- 
vious one.  We  are  now  in  the  deepest  and 
longest  one  of  all. 

I  think  it  is  significant  that  in  the 
1950's  we  averaged  4.5  percent  imem- 
plojrment.  In  the  1960's  we  averaged  a 
littie  more  thf^  5  percent  imemploy- 
ment and  in  th^  1970's  we  are  averaging 
between  6  and  7  percent,  even  if  we  as- 
sume the  most  optimistic  forecast. 

I  think  that  it  is  significant  that  cur- 
rent economic  policies  have  brought  us 
to  this  position,  that  it  is  significant  that 
three  recessions  were  covered  under  the 
economic  policies  of  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration, one  under  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, and  one  imder  the  current 
administration. 

I  think  that  when  we  devote  ourselves 
to  the  economic  issues,  that  we  will  be 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is 
more  than  an  economic  issue,  that  it  is 
one  of  a  moral  responsibility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  recent  letters  that  I 
have  received  from  the  Catholic  bishops 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church  endorsing  the  concept 
of  putting  people  to  woi^,  rather  than 
deliberately  creating  unemployment, 
they  have  pointed  out  the  close  connec- 
tion between  unemployment,  crime. 
Juvenile  delinquency,  drug  addiction, 
mental  disorders,  and  social  tensions.  I 
think  we  should  relate  today  to  those 
pr(rt)Iems  and  not  to  the  dollar  cost  of 
different  programs.  If  we  do  that,  we  will 
assume  the  greater  responsibilities  that 
current  policies,  even  If  they  were 
economically  sound,  which  they  are  not. 


that  would  be  socially  imjust  and  mor- 
ally wrong.  We  should  review  them  and  ^ 
vote  for  the  passage  of  the  bill  before  us. 
Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
take  up  the  matter  of  the  CETA  funding 
fofmula  and  its  relative  fairness  to  each 
region  of  the  coimtry.  I  would  like  to 
take  a  moment  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  results  of  sc»ne  research  done 
by  my  office. 

As  many  are  no  doubt  aware,  the  Job- 
less rate  in  New  England  runs  well  above 
the  national  average.  While  the  national 
unemployment  rate  is  currently  alleged 
to  be  7.8  percent,  the  State  ot  BCassa- 
chusetts  is  still  experiencing  a  Jobless  rate 
of  about  12  percent. 

Unfortunately,  this  intolerable  level  of 
unemployment  is  not  surprising  given 
the  current  economic  stagnation  in  the 
Northeast,  nor  is  there  any  real  hope  for 
a  marked  improvonent  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. Recently  published  onployment 
projections  indicate  that  the  New  Eng- 
land region's  labor  force  is  growing  at  a 
rate  which  is  approximately  50  percent 
behind  the  national  average.  These  fig- 
ures do  not  paint  a  very  pretty  picture. 
However,  they  do  serve  to  indicate  the 
importance  the  New  England  region  at- 
taches  to  the  programs  unbodied  in 
CETA  legislation,  and  the  way  in  which 
those  funds  are  distributed. 

In  an  attempt  to  determine  whether 
we  in  the  Northeast  have  been  receiving 
our  fair  share  of  CETA  fimdlng.  my  staff 
took  a  look  at  the  previous  regional  dis- 
tribution of  funds  under  tities  n  and  VL 
The  results  are  startling. 

We  found  that  when  we  compared  d(d- 
lar  allocations  by  geographic  region  im- 
der the  two  programs,  a  pattern  of  re- 
gional discrimination  bec(Hnes  unmistak- 
ably evident.  In  fiscal  year  1974,  region 
I,  which  is  comprised  of  Idassachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island  and  Ver- 
mont received  $26.8  million  under  the 
tiUe  n  program.  Under  the  existing  for- 
mula, the  funding  level  for  tiUe  n  was 
raised  to  $28.3  million  in  fiscal  year  1975, 
an  increase  of  5.6  percent  at  a  time  vrh&a. 
we  were  experiencing  a  Jobless  rate  of 
approximately  14  percoit.  The  increase, 
however  welccnned,  was  statistically  in- 
significant when  c(»npared  to  the  fund- 
ing increase  enjoyed  by  region  IV — basi- 
cally comprised  of  the  Southeastern 
States — ^whlch  was  a  hefty  350  percent 
over  the  same  period.  While  I  in  no  way 
wish  to  minimize  the  unonplojrment 
problem  of  the  South,  or  the  rest  of  the 
country.  I  respectfully  submit  that  their 
Job  shortage,  however  severe,  ccmies  no- 
where near  the  14  percent  unonployment 
rate  we  were  experiencing. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I  re- 
quest permission  to  submit  in  the  Record 
a  chart  which  explains  exactly  where  the 
title  n  and  titie  VI  fimdlng  went  over 
the  past  2  fiscal  years.  I  think  the 
chart  explains  far  better  than  I  the  need 
for  a  raidical  restructuring  of  the  for- 
mula used  to  distribute  CETA  funds. 

In  conclusion,  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  interest  of  fairness  and  logic,  to  adopt 
the  funding  formula  unbodied  in  HH. 
11453  unamended. 

The  chart  follows: 
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Rtsion  tnd  States 


ruealvMr 

1974  1st 

approprittion 

in  dollan 


HjcalyMr 

1975  2d 

ipprop  nation 

ill  doUars 


PtrMotafi 

IncrMM 

or  di 


TITLE  II 

I— Conmcticut,  Main*.  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire  Rhode  Island,  Vermont 26,849,033  29,290,894  -f7 

II— New  York,  New  Jersey  Puerto  Ricp 53,703,935  54,166,631  +1 

III— Delaware,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Ptnmyl- 
vania.  West  Virginia 24,608,135  35,163,935  +45 

IV— Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  Kentucky,  Florida 14,949,307  63.817,292  +350 

V— Illinois,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin 66,859,583  80,859,526  +21 

VI— Louisiana,  Naw  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Arkan- 
sas       15,923,414  18,490,090  +20 

Vll-Missouri,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Iowa 3,777,364  8,299,985  +166 

VIII— Colorado,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
MonUna.UUh 5.264,766  5,422,987  +1 

I X-California.  Nevada.  Arizona.  Hawaii 52.097,269  48,228.422  -8 

X-Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  AUska 16,420,265  14,270.249  -13 

National  total 282.076,475         357.000,011  +26 


Refion  and  States 


Fiscal  year 

1974  1st 

appropriation 

indoHars 


Fiscal  year 

1975  2d 

appropriation 

In  dollars 


Percentaie 

increase 

or  decrease 


TITLE  VI 

I— Connecticut,  Maine.  Massachusetb,  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont 66.182,592         111,706,925 

II— New  York.  New  Jersey,  Puerto  Rico 145,716,176         212,624,403 

III— Delaware,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsyl- 
vania, West  Virginia 64,465.513         138,694,268 

IV— Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Ken- 
tucky. Florida 95,228,662         253,875,283 

V— Illinois,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Minne- 
soU,  Wisconsin 153,480,170         329,220,839 

VI  — Louisiana,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma, 
Arkansas 51,330.044  89,335,135 

VII— Missouri.  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Iowa 17,770.610  45.770.366 

VIII~Colorado.  North  DakoU,  South  Dakota, 
Montana,  UUh 12,866.369  25.153,207 

IX-CalifornJa,  Nevada.  Arizona, Hawaii 141.860.993         187.532,692 

X— Oregon.  Washington.  Idaho.  Alaska 32,323,475  55,586,876 

National  toUl 781.612,423      1,449,499,944 


+« 


+115 


+166 

+115 

-1-74 
-1-164 

+101 

+32 
+71 


+85 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor— Manpower  Administration. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  certain  words  that  over  the 
years  acquire  a  special  meaning,  espe- 
cially when  used  in  a  particular  context. 
One  of  these  words  is  on  everyone's  lips 
today:  Jobs.  Actually,  the  word  "jote" 
does  not  appear  in  the  title  of  this  bill. 
The  word  used  is  "employment,"  but 
when  the  mimeo  machines  start  to  roll 
and  the  press  releases  are  sent  out,  It 
will  be  the  word  "Jobs"  that  appears  in 
the  headlines.  The  word  has  become  a 
political  codeword,  and  like  other  code- 
words, the  reaction  is  supposed  to  be 
emotional.  Once  established,  a  codeword 
can  be  used  for  many  purposes,  both 
good  and  bad.  The  bill  we  have  before  us 
today,  unfortunately,  falls  into  the  latter 
category. 

I  say  imfortunately  because  there 
really  is  a  useful  and  valid  purpose  to  be 
served  by  this  bill.  That  purpose  is  the 
extension  of  CETA — the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act,  for  an- 
other year.  There  is  no  question  that  we 
need  to  extend  this  program)^  it  has  pro- 
vided useful  and  fLUfUling  Jobs  for  tens 
of  thousands  of  Americans  who  other- 
wise might  haVe  no  Jobs  at  all.  To  that 
extent,  passage  of  this  bill  is  In  the  pub- 
lic interest,  and  it  was  for  precisely  this 
reason  that  I  voted  last  year  to  extend 
the  program. 

But  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  those  in 
this  House  who  are  not  content  to  let 
well  enough  alone,  to  cast  an  honest  vote 
for  a  worthwhile  program.  Instead,  they 
load  the  bill  up  with  unnecessary  and 
costly  add-ons  that  can  only  lead  one  to 
the  conclusion,  if  one  is  not  aware  of  it 
already,  that  the  election  year  is  hot 
upon  us. 

So  what  should  have  been  a  simple  $2 
billion  or  so  bill  to  extend  public  service 
employment  programs  for  another  year, 
such  as  proposed  in  the  Quie  amendment, 
has  now  become  an  estimated  $7  billion 
plus  program,  with  Uncle  Sam  playing 
Santa  Claus  to  local  government,  all 
imder  the  magic  banner  of  "Jobs." 

Well,  fine.  Everybody's  for  Jobs.  For 
full  employment  for  everyone  who  wants 
to  work.  But  those  who  see  this  bill  as 
the  answer  to  America's  imemployment 
problem  are  sadly  mlstakoi. 

This  bill  is  little  more  than  a  disguised 
gift  to  public  employees — to  people  on 


local  government  payrolls  who  already 
have  jobs,  to  city  and  State  ofiQclals  who 
have  cleverly  used  the  CETA  program 
and  other  Federal  anti-recession  meas- 
ures to  shift  their  local  payroll  costs  to 
the  back  of  the  Federal  taxpayer. 

It  is  myopic  in  outlook,  expensive  to 
implement,  and  misdirected.  The  new 
provisions  will  cost  twice  as  much  as  the 
old  title  I  program.  It  is  basically  a  sub- 
sidy for  people  who  already  have  Jobs, 
and  so  will  have  little  effect  in  reducing 
unemployment,  food  stamp  rolls,  welfare 
or  other  social  costs.  Another  reason  for 
my  opposition  is  that  passage  of  this  and 
similar  legislation  may  well  endanger 
the  future  of  general  revenue  sharing.  I 
urge  the  House  to  defeat  this  bill,  and  to 
enact  instead  the  simple  extension  pro- 
gram such  as  is  proposed  in  the  substi- 
tute bill. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port the  concept  of  public  service  em- 
ployment as  an  alternative  to  unem- 
ployment for  workers  who  have  lost  their 
Jobs  in  the  present  recession.  I  think 
that  public  service  employment  can  be  a 
good  thing  for  both  the  workers  and  the 
local  governments  who  employ  them  and 
it  saves  on  unemployment  compensation 
payments.  However,  the  bill,  H.R.  11453, 
while  having  as  its  stated  purpose  the 
provision  of  public  service  Jobs,  has 
some  elements  which  I  find  I  cannot 
support. 

The  economy  is  Improving  now.  The 
latest  unemployment  figures,  while  still 
high,  are  encouraging.  With  the  trend 
of  the  economy  looking  up,  I  do  not  think 
this  is  the  time  for  as  to  be  authorizing 
public  service  employment  through  fiscal 
year  1977.  which  takes  us  to  Septem- 
ber 30.  1977.  We  will  be  committing  our- 
selves to  several  billion  dollars  worth  of 
Jobs  that  we  may  not  need  then.  I  am 
also  concerned  that  we  are  approving 
authorization  for  fiscal  1977  before  the 
budget  resolution  for  1977  has  been 
considered. 

Although  the  committee  says  that  this 
bill  will  not  result  in  substitution  em- 
ployment, switching  employees  from  the 
payroll  supported  by  local  funds  to  a 
payroll  supported  by  Federal  fimds.  the 
bill  will  encourage  the  rehiring  of  public 
health  and  safety  personnel  and  also 
employees  of  local  educational  agencies. 


There  is  no  longer  any  minimum  period 
of  imemployment  required  for  people  ob- 
taining jobs  imder  this  bill. 

The  new  section  B  of  title  VI  provides 
fimds  for  projects  which  will  last  from 
60  days  to  12  months.  When  the  12 
months  is  up,  either  the  employees  will 
be  out  of  work  again  or  there  wiU  be 
renewed  demands  for  extending  the  pro- 
gram. I  am  concerned  that  work  usually 
performed  by  regular  employees  will  be 
switched  to  project  status  so  that  it  can 
qualify  for  part  B  funds.  This  also  may 
result  in  substitution  and  in  no  net  in- 
crease in  employment. 

Another  provision  in  the  bill  which 
troubles  me  is  the  increase  in  the  por- 
tion of  the  funds  which  can  be  used  for 
administrative  expenses  and  equipment. 
Rather  than  increasing  the  share  devoted 
to  this  from  10  to  15  percent,  I  would 
like  to  see  the  Job  sponsor  carrying  more 
of  this  cost.  It  could  be  considered  the 
equivalent  of  the  local  matching  share 
used  in  other  programs.  If  the  jobs  to  be 
performed  by  people  hired  imder  this 
bill  are  necessary  to  the  local  govern- 
ment, it  should  pay  the  support  costs 
of  the  job. 

Especially  as  the  economy  continues  Its 
upward  turn,  I  believe  Congress  must 
use  care  in  the  spending  bills  It  approves. 
I  think  we  must  look  carefully  at  long 
term  commitments,  which  are  well  In- 
tentioned,  but  may  involve  more  expend- 
itures over  a  longer  period  than  are  nec- 
essary to  accomplish  their  purpose.  Only 
if  some  of  the  problems  I  see  in  HJl. 
1 1453  are  taken  care  of  can  I  support  it, 
despite  my  support  for  the  concept  of 
public  service  employment  as  a  means 
of  dealing  with  unemployment. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  endorsement  of  the  emergency 
employment  bill  as  reported  by  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  and  urge 
all  my  colleagues  to  support  this  im- 
portant anti-recession  measure,  the  third 
bill  this  session  In  the  democratic  leader- 
ship's program  to  halt  the  economic  re- 
cession. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  congressional  pri- 
orities for  our  Nation  are  clear.  We  want 
to  put  people  back  to  work.  The  purpose 
of  this  legislation  is  to  extend  the  CETA 
program  through  fiscal  1977  and  to  au- 
thorize necessary  f  imding  to  create  a  new 
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program  of  short-term  Jobs  projects,  pri- 
marily non-govemment  and  specifically 
community-oriented. 

The  total  package  will  provide  600,000 
Jobs.  With  an  unemplosmient  rate  of  7.8 
percent  and  1  million  more  unem- 
ployed than  there  were  a  year  ago,  the 
time  and  need  for  action  is  now. 

The  additional  amounts  in  this  bill  are 
in  strict  conformance  with  the  second 
budget  resolution.  A  vote  for  this  measure 
is  a  vote  to  stand  by  the  expansion  of 
Job  opportunities  that  we  voted  for  In  the 
budget  resolution.  The  President  pro- 
poses to  provide  funds  only  for  areas  of 
unemployment  of  6.5  percent  or  more, 
which  means  that  public  service  employ- 
ees in  other  areas  would  be  cut  off  from 
additional  funding  and  they  would  be 
relegated  to  the  ranks  of  the  imemployed. 

This  is  unacc^table  to  us.  We  are  not 
going  to  support  a  slow  transition  from 
Jobs  to  unemployment  as  proposed  by  the 
President. 

My  distinguished  Republican  col- 
leagues talk  about  how  much  this  bill  is 
going  to  cost,  how  inflationary  it  is,  how 
it  establishes  a  permanent  built-in  Fed- 
eral commitment  to  provide  public  serv- 
ice jobs. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  much  it  is  going 
to  cost  the  American  people  if  we  do  not 
have  this  bill. 

Over  7  million  Americans  are  out  of 
work  and  37  percent  of  them  have  been 
unemployed  for  at  least  15  weeks.  Nearly 
200.000  jobless  workers  are  exhausting 
their  unemplojrment  benefits  each  month. 
Eighty-two  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  unemployed  Americans  are  Jobless  for 
reasons  beyond  their  control — they  can- 
not find  Jobs;  employment  is  Just  not 
available. 

These  people  are  turning  to  their  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  to  do  something 
about  their  unemployment.  They  are 
not  asking  for  a  handout.  But  they  are 
asking  for  a  helping  hand.  How  many  of 
you  go  home  on  the  weekend  and  are 
visited  by  constituents  who  are  out  of 
work,  have  run  out  of  unemployment 
compensation,  and  ask  for  your  help? 

This  bill  is  one  way  .vou  can  hei"  them 
directly.  It  provides  for  a  steady  level  of 
funding  for  320.000  public  service  jobs 
nationally  for  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal 
year  and  for  fiscal  1977.  Most  significant- 
ly, it  provides  for  those  most  in  need. 
Preferred  consideration  will  be,  in  filling 
jobs,  to  uneinployed  persons  who  are  sub- 
stantially without  alternative  sources  of 
Income  or  unemployment  compensation. 

While  the  national  imemployment 
rate  is  7.8  percent,  Vietnam  veterans  are 
8.15  percent,  imemployed,  non-farm 
laborers  are  14  percent,  and  construc- 
tion workers  are  15.4  percent,  youth  is 
19.9  percent  and  minority  youth  is  a 
staggering  34.6  percent. 

Whnt  does  unemployment  cost  the  Na- 
tion? For  every  unemployment  percent- 
age point  over  4  percent,  the  Federal 
Government  loses  over  $16  billion — $14 
billion  in  tax  revenues,  and  $2  to  $3  bil- 
lion in  welfare  pajmients  and  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  That  means  today, 
unemplojTnent  costs  us  taxpayers  more 
than  $65  blUion  annually.  This  biU  will 
reduce  the  unemployment  level  by  15,000 
Jobs  per  month,  for  the  next  6  months. 


and  provide  sharp  reductions  of  more 
than  25,000  per  month  beginning  in  late 
1976.  Part  B,  title  VI,  is  a  unique  Ini- 
tiatiive  and  merits  strong  endorsemoit. 
With  this  specific  project  approach, 
more  agencies  like  local  educational  and 
private,  nonprofit  Institutions  can  par- 
ticipate. It  is  a  community  program  pro- 
vidjbg  for  new  kinds  of  activity  such  as 
planting  trees,  neighborhood  cleanup 
projects  that  pick  up  trash  not  taken 
on  the  ordinary  sanitation  route,  winter- 
izing and  rehabilitating  public  housing 
and  painting  classrooms. 

These  projects  are  not  an  open-fund- 
ing with  a  built-in  expectatk>n  of  con- 
tinued emplo3mient.  They  are  for  a  spe- 
cific task,  lasting  from  2  months  to  a 
year  and  end  when  the  project  is  com- 
pleted. 

We  must  do  everything  within  oiu" 
legislative  abilities  to  fight  the  recession 
and  the  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  put  the 

7  million  Jobless  Americans  back  to  work. 

I  urge  adoption  of  this  l^islatdon. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  is- 
sue that  confronts  us  as  we  take  up  H.R. 
11453  is  not  new.  Neither  is  it  complex. 
In  fact,  it  Is  the  same  issue  we  faced  just 
a  short  time  ago  with  title  n  of  the  pub- 
lic works  employment  bill. 

That  question  is  whether  public  service 
employment — creation  of  jobs  in  the 
public  sector — is  an  appropriate  and  ef- 
fective way  to  deal  with  the  tragedy  of 
unemplosmient  arising  from  the  reces- 
sion. I  think  the  answer  is  an  emphatic 
yes. 

Critics  of  this  bill  question  the  entire 
concept  of  public  service  employment.  To 
say  that  there  have  been  certain  prob- 
lems with  the  CETA  title  VI  program  is, 
in  my  view,  no  answer  to  the  unemployed. 

The  administration  says,  in  effect,  that 
to  avoid  a  resurgence  of  inflation,  the 
recovery  must  be  gradual,  if  we  have  one. 
and  people  will  just  have  to  line  up  for 
unemployment  insurance  and  food 
stamps.  To  me.  this  is  no  answer.  I  agree 
with  Senator  Htjmphrey  that  public  serv- 
ice jobs  are  far  preferable  to  the  dole — 
anything  is  better  than  the  dole. 

There  are  those  who  say  this  bill  will 
not  really  put  a  dent  in  our  unemploy- 
ment problem.  The  60.000  jobs  it  repre- 
sents may  fall  far  short  of  employing  the 

8  million  strong  army  of  our  unem- 
ployed; but  in  my  estimation,  it  certainly 
ought  to  put  a  meaningful  dent  in  it. 

This  bill  would  provide  funding  au- 
thority for  the  320.000  jobs  authorized  in 
titles  rr  and  VI  of  CETA.  This  authority 
is  particularly  lU'gent  because,  with 
CETA  having  expired  last  June  30,  many 
prime  sponsors  are  running  out  of  money 
for  those  Jobs.  And,  if  we  do  not  act. 
many  more  will  run  out  this  spring.  H.R. 
11453  would  authorize  funds  to  cover  the 
shortage  of  funds  for  these  jobs  in  fiscal 
1976  and  also  provide  authority  to  main- 
tain a  steady,  national  level  of  320.000 
jote  during  the  transition  quarter  as 
well  as  fiscal  year  1977. 

The  bill  would  also  add  a  new  part  B 
to  title  VI,  which  would  create  about 
280,000  new  public  service  jobs  by  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year.  Part  B  would  also 
take  a  new  project  approach  to  public 
service  employment.  Whereas  part  A  em- 
ployees are  not  readily  separated  from  a 
prime  sponsor's  regular  work  force,  the 


part  B  approach  would  be  to  fund  a  group 
of  ^nployees  performing  a  specific  task 
wliich  could  be  identified  and  evaluated. 
This  will  enable  us  to  meet  one  of  the 
criticisms  of  the  cuiroit  CETA  effort— 
that  it  does  not  create  work  activity 
sufBciently  distinct  that  the  accomplish- 
ments c£m  be  identified  and  the  results 
measiu*ed. 

In  addition,  although  the  part  B  funds 
would  go  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
prime  sponsors  now  receiving  mimey 
under  CETA,  the  projects  would  be  spon- 
sored by  a  large  number  of  groups  rather 
than  being  concentrated  on  the  prime 
sponsor's  own  payroll.  All  in  all,  this  ap- 
proach should  enatde  our  States  and  lo- 
calities to  meet  some  of  the  criticisms  of 
substitution  for  regular  workers,  as  well 
as  makework,  which  have  been  leveled  at 
the  existing  program. 

To  those  who  allege  that  this  program 
will  cause  tmacceptable  infiation,  I  would 
make  two  points.  One  Is  that  the  funding 
totals  authorized  by  this  bill  conform 
with  our  second  budget  resolution.  That 
is  what  Congress  has  said  should  be  our 
fiscal  policy,  and  I  think  we  should  stick 
to  it. 

Second,  if  there  is  potential  for  a 
resurgence  of  Inflation,  either  in  this  bill 
or  elsewhere,  the  remedy  is  not  to  cut 
Ciovemment  spending.  That  approach 
would  ultimately  be  self-defeating.  As  I 
have  said  before,  what  we  must  have  to 
control  inflation  without  preventing  re- 
covery, in  my  estimation,  is  a  compre- 
hensive program  of  Federal  controls  on 
prices  and  wages. 

Let  me  say,  finally,  that  while  employ- 
ment is  now  down  to  7.8  percent,  that 
level  is  stUl  far  too  high.  It  is  simply 
unacceptable.  While  this  would  only  help 
a  relatively  small  fraction  of  the  unem- 
ployed, I  feel  that  we  have  an  obligation 
to  deliver  any  of  oiu-  citizens  that  we  can 
from  dependence  on  the  dole.  For  that 
reason,  I  lu^e  my  colleagues  to  support 
H.R. 11453. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  11453,  the  Emergency 
Emplojrment  Projects  Amendments  of 
1976. 

We  have  already  seen  the  success  of 
the  public  service  Jobs  program  created 
by  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
"Training  Act.  That  act  has  meant  Jobs 
for  more  than  320,000  Americans  who 
would  probably  otherwise  be  among  the 
unemployed.  In  New  York  City  alone,  its 
provisions  keep  17,000  workers  on  the 
city  payroll.  But  in  a  time  when  7.8  per- 
cent of  our  work  force  still  cannot  find 
work,  the  provisions  of  that  act  must  be 
augmented. 

The  administration  is  willing  to  accept 
an  imemployment  figure  of  7  percent 
rather  than  to  take  action  to  put  these 
men  and  women  back  to  work.  The  ad- 
ministration would  have  these  badly 
needed  jobs  programs  cut  back.  But  the 
people  of  America  carmot  accept  such  a 
waste  of  our  human  resources,  ^ven 
million  unemployed  Americans  are  not 
willing  to  settle  for  assurances  that 
things  might  be  better  next  year,  or  the 
year  after.  They  want  jobs  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  11453  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  solving  this  sorely  felt 
need  for  more  Jobs  by  extending  and  ex- 
panding the  provisions  of  the  Compre- 
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henslve  Employment  and  Training  Act. 
It  would  maintain  funding  for  320,000 
public  service  jobs,  and  authorize  fund- 
ing for  280,000  new  jobs,  primarily  in  the 
private  sector.  And  this  legislation  dis- 
tributes these  funds  equitably,  focusing 
on  areas  hardest  hit  by  unemplojrment. 

By  putting  much  of  our  Idle  work  force 
back  on  the  job,  we  will  not  only  be  help- 
ing those  individuals  who  are  among  the 
unemployed,  but  we  will  also  make  a  con- 
structive contribution  toward  bettering 
our  communities,  through  both  public 
works  and  nongovernmental  projects. 
And  we  will  reduce  the  unemployment 
compensation,  welfare  payments,  and 
lost  tax  revenues  that  high  employment 
costs  the  Nation. 

Without  this  comprehensive  legisla- 
tion, a  substantial  number  of  our  citizens 
will  be  forced  to  remain  Idle  while  they 
could  and  should  have  meaningful,  pro- 
ductive jobs  and  a  steady  Income.  They 
will  be  forced  to  listen  to  more  promises 
of  better  times  ahead,  without  any  evi- 
dence that  the  Government  is  working 
toward  that  goal. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  join  me  in  my 
determination  that  we  need  not  accept  7 
percent  unemployment  as  a  fact  of  life. 
With  the  passage  of  this  legislation,  we 
~T«m^stop  this  waste  of  human  resources 
that  so  severely  drains  our  Nation's  pros- 
perity and  its  morale.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  no  on  all  crippling 
amendments  and  yes  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  11453,  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Project  Amendments 
of  1976. 

In  December  1974,  the  Emergency  Jobs 
and  Unemployment  Assistance  Act  of 
1974  was  enacted  Into  law.  In  addition  to 
establishing  a  special  imemployment  as- 
sistance program.  It  amended  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training 
Act  of  1973  to  provide  the  authorization 
for  additional  public  service  jobs  to  alle- 
viate the  serious  national  unemployment. 

The  jobs  provided  in  that  legislation 
have  been  filled  by  many  Americans  who 
otherwise  would  have  been  unemployed. 
The  funds  to  pay  for  these  jobs,  how- 
ever, will  soon  be  exhausted,  and  if  Con- 
gress does  not  pass  new  authorizing  leg- 
islation, upwards  of  320,000  American 
workers  will  be  forced  to  join  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployed. 

While  the  reports  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  over  the  weekend  indicate 
that  the  national  unemployment  rate 
dropped  during  January,  we  must  not  be 
lulled  into  any  false  beUef  that  the  bat- 
tle against  unemployment  is  over.  The 
fact  remains  that  7.3  million  Americans 
are  still  xmemployed.  To  defeat  the  bill 
before  us  would  add  another  320,000 
workers. 

In  addition  to  providing  authorization 
to  ccHitinue  these  320,000  jobs  until  Sep- 
tember 1977.  H.R.  11453  further  amends 
the  1973  CETA  Act  by  adding  a  new  part 
B  to  title  VI  which  would  authorize  280,- 
000  jobs  for  primarily  non-Government 
projects  of  short-term  duration,  namely 
from  2  to  12  mcMiths. 

These  jobs  differ  from  the  regular  pub- 
lic service  Jobs  authorized  by  CETA,  in 
that  they  are  not  Increments  to  an  ex- 
isting service  but  rather  are  to  be  used 
to  provide  work  groups  to  perform  sepa- 


rately identifiable  tasks.  Additionally 
eligible  applicants  will  include  local  edu- 
cation agencies,  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies. Institutions  of  postsecondary  edu- 
cation and  Indian  tribes. 

The  advantages  of  this  type  of  Job  are 
three: 

First.  Because  of  the  definite  term  of 
the  projects,  there  Is  less  of  the  opien- 
ended  commitment  to  continued  fund- 
ing, and  the  project  employees  do  not 
have  a  built-in  expectation  of  continued 
employment. 

Second.  The  fact  that  a  variety  of  or- 
ganizations will  be  eligible  for  Jobs  to 
carry  out  specific  projects,  substantially 
eliminates  the  possibility  that  local  agen- 
cies will  reduce  their  own  emplosonent 
levels  with  a  view  to  using  public  service 
jobs  to  replace  those  laid  off. 

Third.  The  competition  for  F^ederal  as- 
sistance among  the  various  applicants 
will  assure  that  the  jobs  filled  will  be 
meaningful  and  productive. 

To  further  guarantee  that  funds  pro- 
vided for  emergency  emplojrment  proj- 
ects will  not  be  used  to  maintain  exist- 
ing payrolls,  the  bill  provides  that  80 
percent  of  the  funds  must  be  contracted 
out  and  that  only  20  percent  of  the  funds 
may  be  used  by  the  prime  sponsor  to  fund 
projects  submitted  by  Its  own  govern- 
mental agencies  and  departments. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  provides  that 
funds  allocated  to  nonprofit  agencies  not 
be  used  so  as  to  result,  directly  or  in- 
directly, in  the  contracting  out  of  work 
currently  being  performed  by  Govern- 
ment employees  or  to  allow  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations to  provide  governmental 
services  which  may  have  been  reduced  or 
eliminated. 

In  addition  to  providing  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  320,000  existing  public  serv- 
ice job*-  and  for  the  creation  of  an  addi- 
tional 280,000  jobs  in  emergency  employ- 
ment projects,  the  bill  seeks  to  satisfy 
some  of  the  criticism  that  has  been  di- 
rected at  the  public  service  job  program 
as  It  now  exists.  Specifically  the  bill  pro- 
vides : 

First.  Preferred  consideration  must  be 
given  in  filling  jobs  to  unemployed  per- 
sons who  are  substantially  without  alter- 
native sources  of  income. 

Second.  A  job  may  not  be  given  to  any- 
one residing  in  a  household  in  which  an- 
other member  of  the  family  holds  a  pub- 
Uc  service  job  assisted  under  this  su:t. 

Third.  The  present  celling  of  $10,000 
for  wages  paid  for  public  service  jobs  is 
retained,  but  the  bill  woiild  allow  up  to 
one-third  of  those  employed  In  any  one 
prime  sponsor  area  to  be  paid  up  to 
$12,000. 

Fourth.  Where  an  eligible  applicant  for 
the  emergency  employment  project  under 
title  VI-B  of  the  bill  needs  to  hire  per- 
sons with  special  skills  In  order  to  carry 
out  the  project,  such  individuals  may  be 
paid  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  $12,000, 
provided  they  work  on  a  part-time  basis 
and  do  not  receive  more  than  $385  in  any 
2 -week  period. 

Fifth.  Any  new  employee  hired  under 
the  act  may  not  be  a  relative  of  any  per- 
son with  responsibility  for  hiring  such 
new  employee. 

Sixth.  All  financial  records  of  an  eligi- 
ble applicant  relating  to  a  project  as- 
sisted under  the  act,  including  the  names. 


addresses,  positions,  and  salaries  of  all 
persons  employed  in  such  projects  must 
be  maintained  and  made  available  to  the 
public. 

Sevoith.  The  celling  on  administrative 
expenses  has  been  Increased  from  10  to 
15  percent  to  allow  the  purchase  of  nec- 
essary supplies  and  equipment  for  use  by 
the  individuals  filling  the  public  services 
jobs. 

Eighth.  With  respect  to  the  public  serv- 
ice Jobs  authorized  in  title  VI-A  of  the 
bill,  preference  Is  to  be  given  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  jobs  providing  essential 
public  health  and  safety  services,  and  for 
the  filling  of  those  jobs  by  persons  who 
have  been  laid  off  from  such  jobs  for 
bona  fide  budgetary  reasons. 

This  bill  represents  a  sincere  attempt 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor, and  particularly.  Chairman  Daniels 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Manpower,  Com- 
pensation and  Health  and  Safety  to  re- 
spond to  the  national  demand  and  need 
for  the  continuaticm  of  public  service  em- 
ployment jobs. 

The  Ls.'-ue  is  clear.  A  vote  against  this 
biU  is  a  vote  to  add  320,000  American 
workers  to  the  unemployment  rolls.  A 
vote  in  support  of  this  bill  is  a  vote  to 
continue  jobs  for  320,000  American  work- 
ers as  well  as  to  provide  employment  for 
an  additional  280,000. 

I  sincerely  lu-ge  my  colleagues  to  give 
their  full  support  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chakman,  I 
support  the  Emergency  Employment 
Project  Amendments  because  we  are  not 
yet  out  of  the  severe  recession  we  have 
faced  since  early  1975,  nor  is  unemploy- 
ment a  thing  of  the  past.  Although  the 
administration  tells  us  unemployment  is 
no  longer  a  severe  problem  and  although 
headlines  assure  us  the  jobless  rate  has 
declined,  my  fears  for  the  8.2  million 
people  still  unemployed  are  not  assuaged. 
This  is  8.8  percent  of  the  labor  force — 
or  nearly  1  out  of  every  10  workers 
who  are  actively  seeking  work  and 
cannot  get  It. 

If  this  bill  is  not  passed,  we  will  add 
another  600,000  people  to  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed.  We  are  simply  fooling 
ourselves  and  burying  our  head  in  the 
sand  if  we  contend  this  bill  Is  not  needed 
because  unemplosonent  has  been  re- 
duced. Unemployment  has  been  reduced. 
But,  we  are  still  at  record  high  levels  of 
unemployment. 

Although  It  is  true  the  Jobless  rate  has 
declined  0.5  point  to  7.8  percent  in  Janu- 
ary, which  is  the  steepest  drop  in  16 
years,  a  closer  look  at  the  situation  makes 
one  less  sanguine.  This  reduction  in  un- 
employment is  after  the  seasonal  adjust- 
ment. Without  the  seasonal  adjustment 
unemplojrment  actually  rose  in  January 
to  8.2  million  people  or  8.8  percent  of  the 
labor  force.  Moreover,  the  economists  who 
established  the  figures  point  out  the  sta- 
tistics are  likely  to  be  fiawed  because  the 
numbers  of  unemployed  are  so  large.  The 
unemployment  rate  Is  probably  higher, 
I  suspect. 

The  number  of  imemployed  teenagers 
Is  up  from  19.6  percent  in  January.  The 
average  length  of  unemployment  Is  169 
weeks.  I  ask  my  colleagues  bluntly  what 
sort  of  condition  would  you  be  In — ^fi- 
nancially and  emotionally — if  you  were 
out  of  work  for  16  weeks? 
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With  unemployment  way  over  7  per- 
cent, no  matter  how  you  adjust  the  fig- 
ures, this  Is  no  time  to  say  we  do  not 
need  these  600,000  additional  Jobs. 

In  Houston,  the  funds  have  been  used 
to  hire  additional  people  to  Implement 
vocational  guidance  programs. 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  legislation,  and 
congratulate  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  for  reporting  a  bill  that 
not  only  maintains  our  effort  to  combat 
imemployment  but  increases  it  by  estab- 
lishing the  emergency  employment  proj- 
ects program. 

The  news  that  the  national  unemploy- 
ment rate  has  decreased  slightly  will  not 
keep  the  320,000  people  presently  holding 
public  service  jobs  imder  titles  n  and  VI 
of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  off  the  imemployment  rolls 
and  it  will  not  provide  the  essential  serv- 
ices which  are  projected  by  this  legisla- 
tion. In  Westchester  County  approxi- 
mately 600  CETA  employees  stand  to  lose 
their  jobs,  joining  the  32,900  who  are  now 
unemployed  in  the  county,  if  this  legis- 
lation is  not  passed.  Now  certainly  is  not 
the  time  to  relax  our  efforts  to  reduce 
the  intolerably  high  unemployment  rate 
aflUcting  the  Nation.  Nor  can  we  accede 
to  the  bribery  which  is  implicit  in  the 
President's  proposal  of  offering  $1.7  bil- 
lion for  title  VI  while  drastically  reduc- 
ing the  scope  and  numbers  of  people  af- 
fected by  the  program. 

The  Committee  has  wisely  reported  a 
bill  which  responds  to  the  fiscal  crises 
facing  so  many  of  our  urban  areas.  Mu- 
nicipal budgetary  constraints  are  placing 
many  of  our  cities  in  the  position  of  lay- 
ing off  p<Aicemen,  firemen,  and  teachers, 
degrading  the  quality  of  services  for 
which  local  government  Is  responsible. 
H.R.  11453  will  protect  the  well  being  of 
urban  dwellers  by  placing  a  priority  on 
reestablishing  essential  jobs  involving  the 
public  health  and  safety.  In  my  district, 
one  city  alone,  New  Rochelle,  will  be 
compelled  to  lay  off  18  firefighters,  10 
percent  of  the  force,  if  some  financial  as- 
sistance is  not  forthcoming.  While  this 
legislation  will  not  fill  that  entire  gap,  It 
will  certainly  offer  the  city  some  help. 

The  emergency  employments  project 
programs  will  expand  the  Job  base  out- 
side of  Government.  They  will  permit 
nongovernmental  agencies  to  employ 
needed  help  for  hospitals,  day  care  cen- 
ters, and  the  like. 

Finally,  changes  in  titles  n  and  VI  will 
insure  that  public  service  Jobs  will  go  to 
those  persons  most  in  need  and  remove 
some  of  the  pitfalls  which  now  exist  in 
both  titles.  Jobs  will  be  listed  at  the  local 
agencies,  nepotism  will  be  eliminated, 
and  salary  ceilings  will  be  lifted  for  one- 
third  of  tile  Jobs  in  order  that  technical 
assistance  can  be  afforded  for  the  com- 
pletion and  maintenance  of  projects 
funded  under  this  bill. 

I  hope  the  House  will  give  its  over- 
whelming support  to  this  bill,  and  dem- 
onstrate our  Intention  to  end  unemploy- 
ment in  a  constructive  and  swift  maimer. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  any  consideration  of  the 
problem  of  unemployment  in  this  coun- 
try I  believe  the  overwhelming  public 
view  must  be  at  the  very  tag.  Survey  after 
survey  shows  the  majority  of  Americans 


feel  that  the  best  solution  to  the  current 
unonployment  rate  Is  in  the  area  of  pub- 
lic service,  funded  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  cite  the  recent  experience  of 
Senator  Henry  Jackson  of  Washingt<m. 
He  has  discussed  the  unemployment 
ixroblem  thoroughly  in  every  area  of  this 
country  and  his  conclusion  Is  that  most 
people  believe  the  only  way  to  assist  those 
out  of  work  is  to  provide  the  means 
through*^ngressional  appropriation  to 
continue  and  expand,  If  possible,  title 
VI  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act. 

HJl.  11453  will  do  exactly  that.  The 
national  unemployment  level  stands  at 
7.8  percent.  Tliat  figure  represents  7,300,- 
000  Americans  out  of  work.  In  no  way 
can  anyone  consider  this  an  "acceptable" 
level  of  unemployment.  Of  that  number, 
6,500,000  are  receiving  some  form  of  un- 
employment compensation. 

Distressing  as  those  figures  are,  con- 
sider the  unemployment  level  in  my  own 
State  of  Rhode  Island — 12.1  percent,  the 
highest  of  any  State  in  this  country.  Ac- 
tion by  this  Congress  on  HJl.  11453  will 
provide  the  means  by  which  many  of 
these  unemployed  persons  will  be  taxpay- 
ers rather  than  welfare  recipients. 

This  bill,  with  its  important  reform 
provisions,  must  be  passed  if  we  are  to 
do  anything  at  all  about  the  current 
level  of  unemplojrment,  particularly  in 
those  areas  that  register  much  higher 
numbers  of  Jobless  than  the  national 
average  would  indicate. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  11453. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
although  I  am  vitally  concerned  with  the 
need  to  create  more  jobs  for  American 
workers,  I  must  strongly  oppose  HJl. 
11453.  the  emergency  employment 
projects  amendments.  It  Is  a  fraud.  It 
promises  what  it  can  never  deliver.  It  is 
wasteful,  duplicative,  and  infiationary.  It 
is  a  bitter  pill  with  only  a  thin  sugar 
coating. 

We  must  solve  our  employment  prob- 
lems by  providing  Jobs  for  construction 
workers,  factory  laborers,  and  other  pri- 
vate sector  «nployees  who  have  not  yet 
rebounded  from  the  recession.  Providing 
more  jobs  for  Government  workers  is  not 
the  answer.  We  do  not  need  more  Gov- 
ernment. Our  bureaucracy  is  big  enough. 
If  not  too  big  already. 

With  the  econcwnic  recovery  underway, 
the  private  sector  is  proving  it  can  pro- 
vide the  jobs  needed  for  full  employment. 
In  the  p>ast  2  months,  the  private  sector 
has  generated  over  a  million  new  Jobs, 
the  largest  increase  in  the  pAt  15  years. 
The  private  sector  solution  As  no  cost 
to  the  taxpayer  and  helps  Muance  the 
budget  instead  of  further  undermining 
our  efforts  to  control  inflation. 

An  additional  $7.4  billion  for  public 
service  jobs  would  be  wasteful  and  poorly 
directed.  Solid  evidence  shows  that  Fed- 
eral moneys  for  public  service  jobs  are 
used  to  rehire  State  and  local  employees 
who  have  been  laid  off,  not  to  create  new 
Jobs.  So  this  public  jobs  bill  is  Just  a 
hidden  form  of  revenue  sharing  to  pay 
administrative  costs  of  State  and  local 
governments.  It  is  estimated  that  90  per- 
cent of  the  funds  would  be  used  merely 
to  rehire  previous  employees,  and  HJl. 
11453  not  only  offers  no  assurances  that 
this  will  not  happen,  but  actually  re- 


quires that  such  rehires  be  given  prefer- 
ences. Since  public  service  employees  are 
currently  weathering  the  economic  re- 
cession in  fine  fashion,  this  siiecial  inter- 
est legislation  in  their  bdialf  seems  par- 
ticularly ill-directed.  Public  emidoyee 
unemplojrment  is  running  at  a  rate  only 
one-fouiHi  ttiat  of  construction  workers, 
one-fifth  that  of  young  pe(vle.  and  one- 
third  th&t  of  minorities. 

This  bUl  also  allows  cme-third  of  tJie 
funds  to  be  used  to  pay  salaries  for  Jobs 
over  $10,000  a  year.  Sudi  an  attractive 
paycheck  would  certainly  reduce  our 
overall  goal  of  moving  these  employees 
into  productive  onplosTnent  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  would  cut  down  the  num- 
ber of  jobs  to  be  created  by  hs  much  as 
15  percent. 

It  is  most  discouraging  that  I  should 
again  have  to  remind  the  majority  of 
the  folly  of  borrowing  another  $7.4  bil- 
lion to  "help"  the  economy.  Increasing 
the  budget  deficit  only  further  strains 
our  ability  to  control  infiation  which  is  a 
most  serious  problem  affecting  employed 
and  unemployed  alike. 

We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  doing 
something  to  help  the  Jobless.  But  the 
majority  that  claims  such  sympatiiy  for 
the  unemployed  offers  nothing  but  dis- 
credited, retreaded  ideas.  What  we  need 
is  some  forward-lo(*ing  legislation. 
What  we  need  is  sMne  OMnmon  sense  to 
complement  our  humanitarian  sym- 
l>athy.  What  we  need  is  a  program  aimed 
at  creating  Jobs  that  will  last,  jotos-^iat 
will  bring  in  more  tax  revenues  to  the 
Treasury  than  they  will  cost  in  Govern- 
ment outlays.  Jobs  that  will  produce 
goods  and  services  In  demand  in  the 
economy. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  best  mecha- 
nism for  such  a  policy  is  our  Tax  Code. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  should 
be  directed  to  prepare  a  program  to 
stimulate  private  sector  jobs  and  given  a 
deadline  to  bring  such  a  bill  to  the  fioor. 
Until  the  Congress  can  act  tb  stimulate 
the  creation  of  private  sector  jobs,  the 
problem  of  unemployment  will  be  a 
costly  and  unnecessary  burden  on  those 
jobless  workers  seeking  employment,  the 
hard-pressed  American  taxpayer  con- 
cerned that  his  tax  dollars  are  being 
wasted,  and  the  215  million  consumers  in 
America  frustrated  by  the  rising  cost  of 
living  and  the  inflation  treadmill  which 
wipes  out  pay  raises  and  keeps  them  liv- 
ing in  a  hand-to-mouth  existence. 

It  is  time  to  put  aside  the  bright  glitter 
of  costume  jewelry  and  seek  after  a  true 
gem  of  a  jobs  creation  program.  It  is  time 
to  reject  HJl.  11453  and  come  forward 
with  a  program  to  stimulate  Jobs  creation 
in  the  private  sector. 

Mrs.  BfllNK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  HJl.  11453,  the  Emergency 
Employment  Projects  amendments  which 
seeks  to  extend  title  VI  of  the  Compre- 
hensive EmplojTnent  and  Training  Act — 
CETA — through  fiscal  year  1977;  and 
second,  to  authorize  necessary  funding 
to  create  a  new  program  of  short  term 
jobs  projects  primarily  in  the  nongovern- 
mental sector. 

This  particular  legislation  Is  a  direct 
response  in  ameliorating  the  unaccepta- 
ble levels  of  unemployment  we  are  ex- 
periencing today.  Through  previous  pub- 
lic service  Jobs  programs  enacted  by  Con- 
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gress,  some  320,000  unemployed  workers 
are  temporarily  earning  a  living  with  the 
hope  of  improved  employment  prospects 
in  the  near  future.  In  addition,  H.R. 
11453  will  create  approximately  280,000 
additional  jobs  on  short  term  projects 
which  can  be  terminated  when  the  econ- 
omy Improves. 

I  am  pleased  today  that  my  colleagues 
on  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  have  adopted  my  request  for  inclu- 
sion of  the  Native  Hawaiians  as  part  of 
the  group  eligible  for  assistance  under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill.  I  am  especially 
grateful  to  the  Honorable  £>ominick  V. 
Daniels,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Manpower,  Compensation,  and  Health 
and  Safety,  who  recognized  my  pit  a  on 
behalf  of  the  Native  Hawaiian  group  in 
Hawaii.  Section  613(a)  specificaUy  in- 
cludes the  Native  Hawaiian  population 
under  similar  conditions  to  the  Indian 
natives  of  the  United  States. 

I  would  like  to  mention  that  ancestors 
of  native  or  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  make  up  this  State's 
"native  community"  in  the  same  way  In- 
dians make  up  the  native  communities 
of  other  States.  Hawaiian  natives  com- 
prise a  group  of  Native  Americans  who 
were  inhabitants  of  Hawaii  before  the 
Lslands  became  part  of  the  United  States. 
Native  Hawaiians  face  similar  problems 
of  high  imemployment  and  subemploy- 
ment  common  among  other  Native 
American  groups. 

The  provisions  of  title  ^71.  p«rt  B — 
"emergency  employment  !->rojects,"  au- 
thorizes funds  for  280,000  new  jobs  pri- 
marily in  nongovernmental  projects  of  a 
short-term  nature.  Disadvantaged  r  alive 
Hawaiians  will  qualify  under  this  section 
greatly  alleviating  the  unemployment 
and  economic  problems  they  now  face. 
Under  this  section,  projects  can  be  spon- 
sored by  a  large  variety  of  groups  includ- 
ing local  educational  agencies,  private 
nonprofit  agencies,  institutions  of  post- 
.secondary  education,  and  native  Hawai- 
ian organizations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  estimated  outlays 
of  $500  million  for  the  balance  of  fiscal 
year  1976  and  the  $1  billion  during  the 
transition  period  are  in  strict  compliance 
with  the  second  budget  resolution  passed 
by  Congress.  I  believe  that  the  need  for 
public  service  employment  was  recognized 
by  the  Budget  Committee  and  other 
Members  of  Congress,  and  would  hope 
that  this  honorable  body  will  aflflrma- 
tively  meet  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
11453  whirh  includes  rovernRe  of  the 
aboriginal  Native  Hawaiians  in  my  State 
of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  11453,  the  Emergency 
Employment  Project  Amendments  of 
1976,  job-creating  legislation,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  authorize  $1.2  bil- 
lions of  additional  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1976  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  transition  quarter  and  for  the 
fi.scal  year  1977  in  order  to  prevent  the 
abolition  of  existing  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act — CETA — 
jobs  while  providing  additional  jobs 
under  emergency  employment  projects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  favor  of  help- 
ing to  provide  jobs — of  increasing  the 


number  of  public  service  Jobs  from 
320,000  to  600,000. 1  am  pleased  that  this 
bill  provides  an  action  mechanism  for 
the  rehiring  of  those  laid  off  without  be- 
ing restricted  by  any  residency  require- 
ment. This  is  particularly  important  to 
my  congressional  district  where  there 
are  so  many  police  officers,  firemen,  and 
other  public  service  employees  who  live 
in  Orange,  Rockland,  and  Ulster  Coun- 
ties and  who  work  in  New  York  City. 
Under  the  existing  law,  any  nonresident 
laid-off  pubUc  employee  is  ineligible  for 
rehiring. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  measure  are  urgently  needed;  the 
imemployment  level  in  New  York  State 
having  soared  from  7.7  percent  in  De- 
cember 1974  to  10.3  percent  for  Decem- 
ber 1975. 

In  my  congressional  district.  Orange 
County  sustained  an  unemployment  rate 
of  8.5  percent  for  December  1975;  in 
Rockland  County  unemployment  soared 
from  6.5  percent  in  December  1974  to  8.9 
percent  in  December  1975;  and  In  Ulster 
Count.v.  the  unemployment  rate  rocket- 
ed from  8.7  percent  to  10.5  percent  be- 
tween December  1974  and  December 
1975. 

On  the  national  level,  the  unemoliv- 
ment  level  reached  8.3  percent  for  De- 
cember of  last  year.  Unfortunately,  Mr. 
Chairman,  these  fi^'ures  and  those  re- 
ported from  my  congrssslonal  district 
do  not  reflect  the  pockets  of  high  un- 
employment suffered  by  certnin  sectors 
of  our  society:  the  youth,  the  dlsad- 
vant:iged,  the  construction  trades,  in- 
habitants of  the  inner  cities  where  the 
double  digited,  high  unemplojmient  rate 
has  almost  become  a  way  of  life  during 
a  recession  marked  by  an  inflationary 
economy. 

This  measure  provides  a  significant 
financial  charge  to  our  sagging  economy 
by  providing  the  necessary  funds  for  re- 
hiring those  laid  off  returning  them 
from  the  welfare  rolls  to  the  tax  rolls. 

Edward  Kieman,  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Conference  of  Police  Asso- 
ciations, representing  180,000  police  of- 
ficers throughout  the  United  States,  in 
supporting  this  measure  and  stressing 
the  need  to  provide  funds  to  the  munici- 
palities to  rehire  police  officers  and  other 
public  safety  officers,  stated: 

During  these  trying  times,  both  economic 
and  moral,  the  need  for  more  police  ofBcers 
rather  than  less  should  be  the  position  taken 
by  all  municipalities. 

With  respect  to  the  $300  million  appro- 
priated under  CETA  programs,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  in  its 
report  on  this  measure  stated: 

A  preference  Is  given  for  the  re-establlsh- 
ment  of  Jobs  providing  essential  public  health 
and  safety  services,  and  for  the  filling  of  those 
Jobs  by  persons  who  are  on  lay-off  from  them 
for  bona  fide  budgetary  reasons.  The  defini- 
tion of  which  Jobs  provide  essential  public 
health  and  safety  services  will  vary  from 
community  to  community  but  will  certainly 
Include  policemen,  firefighters,  sanitation 
workers,  hospital  workers  and  the  like. 

In  my  region,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  has 
been  reported  to  me  that  since  July  1, 
1975,  2.800  New  York  City  police  officers, 
primarily  the  newly  recruited  and 
trained,  those  who  "walk  the  beat,"  have 
been  laid  off,  unable  to  find  jobs,  and  a 


prospective  employer  is  reluctant  to  hire 
a  police  officer  under  the  fear  of  losing 
this  newly  retrained  employee  to  his  for- 
mer associates  after  the  financial  situa- 
tion of  New  York  City  is  readjusted.  The 
plight  of  these  young  men,  who  repre- 
sent 12  percent  of  the  total  New  York 
City  police  work  force — and  others  like 
them — is  truly  tragic.  This  legislation 
providing  funds  for  rehiring  municipal 
public  service  employees  will  engender 
welcome  assistance  at  this  urgent  time  of 
need. 

In  my  own  district,  we  are  beginning 
to  see  the  benefits  of  this  legislation. 
In  1975,  Orange,  Rockland,  and  Ulster 
counties  received  allocations  of  less  than 
$5  million;  in  1976,  the  allocations  imder 
CETA-related  programs  is  over  $9,100,- 
000  for  our  region.  CETA  has  provided 
more  than  1,000  jobs  in  my  congressional 
district. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary financial  impetus  to  bolster  our  sag- 
ging economy,  and  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment to  a  more  realistic  level,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  measure. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  11453,  the  Emergency 
Employment  Projects  Amendments  of 
1976.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  you  to  support 
this  measure  to  expand  job  opportunities. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  December  of  1975,  the 
unemployment  rate  was  8.3  percent, 
while  the  unemployment  rate  for  blacks 
was  14.2  percent.  As  a  result  of  these 
startling  unemployment  figures,  nearly 
5,800,000  pfersons  received  unemployment 
compensation.  The  costs  to  this  Nation 
were  staggering.  For  every  one  percent- 
age point  of  unemployment,  there  was  a 
loss  of  revenue  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  at  least  $12  billion.  But  more 
significant  was  the  fact  that  the  jobless 
became  the  hopeless;  and  too  often,  the 
hopeless  inhabit  our  Nation's  already 
crowded  prison  populations. 

Indeed,  this  is  a  sad  commentary  in 
this  year  of  the  Bicentennial  celebration, 
and,  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  continue. 
The  Congress  must  take  positive  meas- 
ures to  alleviate  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem. 

The  passage  of  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Projects  Amendments  of  1976 
would  be  such  a  step  forward.  It  is  par- 
ticularly important  that  we  pass  job- 
creating  legislation  In  view  of  President 
Ford's  1977  budget  Mr.  Ford  has  pro- 
posed massive  cuts  in  essential  health, 
education,  and  social  service  programs. 
Moreover,  he  has  threatened  to  veto  the 
public  works  act  which  Congress  so  pru- 
dently passed.  The  600,000  jobs  created 
by  that  legislation  are  in  jeopardy.  Clear- 
ly, more  jobs  are  needed.  The  Emergency 
Emplojmient  Projects  Amendments  of 
1976  are  designed  to  meet  this  need  by 
increasing  the  level  of  public  service  jobs 
from  the  current  nimiber  of  330,000  to 
approximately  550,000,  by  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1977.  These  Jobs  will  bring 
hope  to  the  hopeless. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  our  own  deliberations 
today,  I  ask  us  not  to  be  deceived  by  the 
proponents  of  proposed  administration 
changes  to  this  act.  They  may  try  to 
convince  us  that  the  January  drop  in  un- 
employment from  8.3  to  7.8  percent  was 
more  than  an  aberration.  But  we  cannot 
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allow  ourselves  to  be  blinded  by  this 
Pord-lnspired  smokescreen. 

President  Ford's  actions  In  destroying 
job-oriented  legislation  would  reduce  the 
current  job  level  by  15,000  in  the  next  6 
months.  Additionally,  drastic  reductions 
of  over  25,000  per  month  would  extin- 
guish the  program  by  1977.  The  Presi- 
dent's proi>osal  is  unacceptable  and  nei- 
ther I  nor  my  constituents  will  stand  for 
it.  Presently,  my  21st  Congressional  Dis- 
trict receives  CTITA  fimds  In  excess  of 
$13  million.  Mr.  Chairman,  these  funds 
represent  a  ray  of  hope  to  the  jobless 
and  downtrodden,  and  I  for  one  will 
not  allow  the  President  to  callously  dis- 
regard the  plight  of  these  Jobless  Ameri- 
cans. 

In  drafting  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Projects  Amendments  of  1976,  the 
Congress  has  acted  decisively  in  meeting 
Federal  responsibility  for  a  share  of  the 
costs  of  providing  jobs  for  hxmdreds  of 
thousands  of  our  citizens.  In  voting  upon 
this  matter  today,  let  us  reaffirm  our 
commitment  to  legislate  in  a  fiscally  re- 
sponsible and  responsive  manner  for  this 
and  all  time.  And  let  us  also  say  to  the 
President  and  to  all  of  America,  that  ova 
solution  to  imemployment  is  not  to  build 
and  fill  the  prisons;  our  solution  to  un- 
emplojrment  is  not  to  phase  out  those  few 
jobs  that  presently  exist;  our  solution  to 
unemployment  is  not  to  adopt  watered- 
down  amendments  to  this  act;  and  our 
solution  to  unemployment  is  not  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  administration's  budgetary 
whims.  Rather,  our  solution  is  the  enact- 
ment of  job-creating  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  I  ask  you  to  join  me  today, 
as  you  did  in  the  override  of  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  the  Labor/HEW  appropria- 
tions and  as  you  joined  me  in  the  passage 
of  the  Public  Works  Act.  By  our  unified 
support  of  the  Emergency  Employment 
Projects  Amendments  of  1976,  let  us  show 
President  Ford  that  Americans  want 
jobs,  not  empty  promises. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  Clerk 
will  now  read  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  print- 
ed in  the  reported  bill  as  an  original  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

US..  11453 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Employ- 
ment Project  Amendments  of  1976". 

AMENDMENT    IN   THE    NATXJRE    OF    A    STrBSTrTDTK 
OFFERED   BT   MR.   QUTE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  Mr.  Qttie:  Strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emer- 
gency Jobs  Amendments  of  1976". 

PUBLIC  SERVICE   EMPLOYMENT   AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  2.  Section  601  of  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973  (Pub- 
lic Law  93-203)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"1975"  In  the  first  sentence  "and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1976,  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  period  beginning  July  1, 
1976,  and  ending  September  30,  1976.  and 


such  Slims  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1977. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  first  talked 
about  this  substitute  before  the  rule  was 
adopted  and  again  during  general  de- 
bate. Just  to  review  it,  in  essence,  the 
substitute  continues  title  VI  for  another 
year.  The  administration  proposes  to 
continue  funding  pubUc  service  employ- 
ment at  the  present  rate,  and  to  do  so  in 
title  n,  thus  allowing  title  VI  to  expire. 
Title  VI,  thus  would  continue  on  for  an- 
other year,  with  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations deciding  whether  to  put 
funds  out  under  title  n  or  title  VI. 

HJl.  11453  simply  does  little  more 
than  provide  revenue  for  the  States  and 
political  subdivisions  to  maintain  exist- 
ing service,  not  for  Jobs  for  the  unem- 
ployed. That  should  not  be  the  pur- 
pose of  any  such  legislation.  If  they  need 
revenue,  let  them  receive  it  through 
revenue  sharing.  We  have  already  en- 
acted this  in  an  emergency  counter-cycli- 
cal bill  last  week  and  will  provide  even 
more  in  the  months  to  come.  We  ought  to 
concern  ourselves  about  the  unemployed, 
but  there  are  unemployed  that  are  suffer- 
ing enormously  in  this  country  who  are 
not  going  to  be  helped  by  this  legislation. 
What  my  substitute  would  do  is  permit 
those  presently  on  public  service  to  con- 
tinue their  jobs,  but  not  expand  an  effort 
that  has  done  little  to  provide  unem- 
ployed Americans  with  productive  Jobs. 

So  that  they  will  not  be  thrust  onto 
the  rolls  of  unemployed  or  cause  the 
difficulties  of  the  local  political  subdi- 
visions to  have  to  raise  taxes  again  to 
pick  them  up.  However,  the  bill  before 
us  would  encourage  them  to  institute 
more  projects  in  order  that  they  might 
be  able  to  use  Federal  money  to  pay  for 
public  service  employees,  and  that  I  do 
not  think  was  the  intention  of  this  Con- 
gress, and  surely  was  not  when  we  passed 
amendments  to  title  IV  the  last  time. 

So  for  those  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  that  we  support  the  substitute 
amendment.  

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
this  substitute  is  substantially  the  same 
as  the  bill  I  originally  Introduced,  HJl. 
2584,  on  January  14.  1975.  However,  the 
committee  has  come  a  long  way  and  has 
learned  a  great  deal  since  that  time. 
The  subcommittee  conducted  10  days  of 
hearings  which  resulted  in  the  bill  that 
is  before  the  House  today. 

We  have  become  aware  of  the  problems 
of  substituting  Federal  for  State  funds, 
and  we  also  have  become  aware  of  the 
problems  of  patronage  and  nepotism  that 
could  occur  in  these  public  service  em- 
ployment programs.  The  bill  as  reported 
attacks  directly  the  problems  of  substi- 
tution by  providing  for  a  project  ap- 
proach that  would  distribute  hiring 
among  a  variety  of  groups  and  agencies 
in  every  local  community. 

All  the  studies  cited  by  the  minority 
views  show  that  substitution  increases 
when  the  programs  go  on  longer  and 
when  control  over  jobs  is  predicted.  A 
straight  extension  of  title  VI  has  those 
very  fiaws,  while  the  project  approach  is 
specifically  designed  to  overcome  them. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  has  the  following 


provisions  applicable  to  the  prevention 
of  patronage  and  nepotism:  First,  pro- 
hibition of  hiring  of  relatives;  second, 
listing  of  jobs  with  the  Public  Elmploy- 
ment  Service;  and  third,  public  disclos- 
ure of  records  including  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  persons  hired. 

In  addition,  the  bill  makes  other  re- 
forms in  the  program  such  as  limiting 
of  one  job  per  household  and  limiting 
eligibility  to  persons  without  other 
sources  of  Income. 

I  therefore  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  bill  under  consideration  is  a  far 
greater  improvement  than  a  straight 
canTong  out  of  the  existing  title  VI 1^- 
Islation,  which  really  expired  June  30th 
of  last  year.  This  extension  now  merely 
wishes  to  carry  forward  for  the  follow- 
ing 2  years.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
further  that  a  representative  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  recently  appeared  be- 
fore the  Appropriations  Committee, 
which  was  deaJing  with  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  Labor  De- 
partment, and  stated  that  the  rehirings 
even  under  existing  law  did  not  amount 
to  any  more  than  4  to  5  percent. 

For  the  reasons  that  I  have  just  stated, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  substitute 
amendment. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  whatever  arguments  may  be  used  by 
the  proponents  of  the  substitute,  the 
reality  is  that  the  intention  of  the  sub- 
stitute is  to  reduce  the  number  of  jobs 
that  will  be  made  available.  The  sub- 
stitute provides  that  the  current  num- 
ber of  around  320,000  jobs  will  be  main- 
tained, whereas  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion would  increase  the  number  of  jobs 
to  approximately  600,000. 

I  submit  to  the  Members  that  even 
that  amount  of  600,000  is  totally  inade- 
quate in  view  of  the  large  percentage 
of  unemployment  that  we  have  in  this 
country;  in  view  of  the  fact  that  over 
7  million  people  are  today  unemployed 
by  official  figures,  and  that  it  is  con- 
ceded that  the  official  figures  are  sub- 
stantially understated.  The  reality  is  that 
we  have  got  to  move  along  toward  the 
position  of  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  bill, 
which  is  a  bill  to  provide  for  full  em- 
ployment in  this  country. 

We  have  to  come  to  grips  with  the  fact 
that  our  system  of  private  enterprise 
simply  does  not  provide  enough  jobs  for 
the  people  who  want  to  work. 

The  underlying  basis  of  the  argument 
of  those  who  are  proponents  of  the  sub- 
stitute is  very  clearly  brought  out  by 
the  statements  that  are  quoted  In  the 
report  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  QuiE) . 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
QuiE)  and  his  supporters  have  found  a 
new  philosopher,  a  Professor  Feldstein, 
from  Harvard  University,  who  now 
argues,  in  the  words  of  the  report,  that 
the  unemployment  arises  not  because  "of 
an  aggregate  shortage  of  jobs  but  from 
the  instability  of  individual  employ- 
ment." (P.  38  of  committee  report.) 

In  other  words,  what  Professor  Feld- 
stein is  saying  is  that  the  people  who  are 
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not  working  are  not  doing  it  because 
they  do  not  want  to  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  secured  a  copy  of 
Professor  Peldstein's  so-called  discus- 
sion paper,  and  he  argues  in  justification 
of  his  theory  that  in  fact  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  unemplo3rment  is  the  fact  that 
we  have  unemployment  insurance  in  tliis 
country. 

Let  me  Just  quote  to  the  Members  from 
page  57  of  the  professor's  report  so  that 
the  Members  can  get  an  idea  of  the 
thinking  of  the  Harvard  professor  we 
are  discussing  here.  He  says: 

...  I  hazarded  the  guess  that  the  present 
form  of  unemployment  Insurance  may  con- 
tribute 1.25  percent  to  the  permanent  rate 
of  unemployment. 


said  previously,  I  would  point  out  that 
the  substitute  in  no  way  makes  any  state- 
ment as  to  how  many  jobs  will  be  created 
or  not  created.  The  substitute  explicitly 
says :  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and 
such  siuns  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
period  beginning  July  1,  1976,  and  end- 
ing September  30,  1976 — that  Is  the 
transitional  quarter — and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  10,  1977. 

So  I  wish  to  make  the  record  clear  by 
saying  that  the  substitute  in  no  way  de- 
creases the  number  of  jobs  that  will  be 
available.  That  decision  will  be  left  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  in  each 
bill,   and  it  is  highly  irresponsible, 
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So  he  hazards  a  guess.  And  that  is  th«    ^ouW  think,  for  anyone  to  suggest  that 
-I-  -«  ^1.-^ ^.  Quggggg  i^j^^  ^pg^^jfiore  or  less  jobs  will  be  created  under 

one  piece  of  legislation  or  under  the 

other. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  largely  reject  the  con- 


basis  of  that  report. 

made  by  professors  and  nothing  more. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  people  are 
out  of  work  because  they  cannot  find 
work.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

In  the  New  York  City  area,  as  an  ex- 
ample, we  have  lost  510,000  jobs  since 
1969.  There  are  510,000  additional  peo- 
ple unemployed  not  because  the  city 
wanted  to  fire  them,  or  because  they  do 
not  want  to  work,  but  because  the  jobs 
have  left  the  city,  the  jobs  are  not  avail- 
able. 

If  we  want  people  to  go  back  to  work 
we  have  to  recognize  that  Government 
must  take  action  to  do  it,  and  the  most 
efifective  kind  of  action  is  a  public  serv- 
ice employment  program  not  at  the  cur- 
rent level  of  320,000,  nor  even  at  the  level 
that  the  committee  proposes,  but  at  a 
greatly  increased  level. 

But  certainly  at  the  very  least,  because 
of  the  increased  unemployment  in  this 
country,  we  should  support  the  commit- 
tee bill. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size that,  while  indicating  my  support  for 
the  substitute,  the  fact  is  that  neither  the 
substitute  nor  the  bill  before  us  would 
resolve  the  real  problem  of  the  unem- 
ployment in  the  country  today. 

As  I  have  said  continually  in  the  gen- 
eral debate,  there  should  be  special 
targeted  programs  for  the  unemployed 
youth  of  our  country  and  for  those  unem- 
ployed who  reside  in  areas  hard  hit  by 
the  recession  such  as  the  inner  cities  of 
our  Nation.  Such  programs  should  pro- 
vide in  addition  an  encouragement  of 
job  opportunity  in  the  private  sector 
rather  than  in  the  public  sector. 

So  that  while  I  support  the  substitute, 
I  do  so  only  because  neither  legislation 
will  not  solve  the  problems  of  the  people 
of  this  country  or  my  home  State. 

What  the  substitute  does,  it  does  state 
that  we  will  continue  on  with  the  so- 
called  title  VI  program  through  the  rest 
of  this  year.  What  it  does  do  is  that  it 
does  indicate  a  commitment  to  carry  on 
with  the  same  level  of  funding  of  the 
program  as  we  have  now  and,  should  the 
Congress  make  that  determination  in  the 
appropriate  committee,  any  additional 
fimds  that  this  Congress  feels  appropri- 
ate that  it  should  bring  to  titles  I,  n, 
and  VI. 

In  contrast  to  what  the  gentleman 


cept  of  the  prime  bill  today,  and  I  sup- 
port the  substitute  for  one  reason:  Un- 
der H.R.  11453  the  legislation  concen- 
trates additional  funding  on  the  project 
approach,  but  it  does  so  in  this  way — and 
let  me  read  this  in  terms  of  their  own 
language : 

It  wUl  provide  projects  throughout  all  levels 
and  groups  of  Government  and  non-Gorern- 
ment  levels. 

And  how  will  they  allocate  them?  They 
say,  "Competition  ampng  project  appli- 
cants will  promote  meaningful,  produc- 
tive, and  innovative  job  programs." 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  one  word  that  is 
grantsmanship,  rather  than  providing  for 
getting  the  dollars  out  to  the  local  com- 
munities where  the  needs  are  the  great- 
est. 

So  I  would  suggest  that  while  there 
needs  to  be  corrections  in  the  substitute, 
as  there  needs  to  be  corrections  in  the 
general  biU,  on  balance  the  most  respon- 
sible position  for  this  body  to  take  at  the 
present  time  to  enact  the  substitute 
legislation  and  then  to  move  on  toward 
having  the  other  body  enact  legislation 
and  work  out  a  bill  in  conference  that 
will  provide  a  vehicle  to  continue  with 
the  thrust  of  the  CETA  bill  in  titles  I,  n 
and  VI. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  true 
that  both  the  substitute  and  the  bill  pro- 
vide for  such  sums,  but  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  intention  we  must  look  at 
the  committee  report,  because  the  com- 
mittee report  clearly  indicates  that  it  Is 
the  intention  to  increase  the  nimiber  of 
public  service  jobs  from  260,000  to  ap- 
proximately 600,000,  whereas  in  the  case 
of  the  administration  approach,  the  ad- 
ministration's request  indicates  that  it 
is  the  intention,  first  of  all,  to  maintain 
the  appropriations  at  the  current  level 
and,  second,  "to  gradually  phase  out  the 
program  by  September  30,  1977." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch)  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Esch  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say 


In  answer  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Baohxo)  that  he  makes  the 
point  that  I  wish  to  make,  because  the 
administration  asks  for  $1.7  billion  ad- 
ditional, but  this  Congress  will  have  the 
authority  to  apcvopriate  whatever  sums 
it  deems  are  necessary,  so  we  cannot 
place  the  majority  bill  In  this  perspective 
in  contrast  to  what  the  administration 
requests. 

The  final  determination  will  not  be 
made  either  by  the  substitute  or  by  the 
majority  bill:  it  will  in  the  end  be  made 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  listened  to 
the  debate,  I  have  wondered  how  it  could 
be  that  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels)  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  rest  of  us  could  have  sat 
through  the  hearings  and  could  have 
gone  over  the  bill  and  could  have 
watched  the  program  in  operation  and 
yet  have  arrived  at  such  different  con- 
clusions than  those  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Qttie),  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch),  and 
others. 

TTie  differences  between  us  may  have 
been  ordained  from  the  start.  Perhaps 
they  arise  from  a  totally  different  per- 
ception of  what  the  economic  problem  is 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  CJhairman,  I  was  astoimded,  to  read 
in  the  minority  views  this  statement  ol 
criticism  of  the  biU : 

It  Is  drawn  from  an  erroneous  economic 
assumption  that  there  is  a  lack  of  available 
Jobs. 

There  are  8  million  imemployed  in  this 
coimtry,  and  the  proponents  of  the  sub- 
stitute say  that  those  of  us  who  support 
this  bill  are  going  on  the  "erroneous  as- 
sumption that  there  is  a  lack  of  available 
jobs." 

Mr.  (Chairman,  someone  who  cannot 
see  a  lack  of  available  jobs  in  today's 
economy  probably  cannot  figure  out  why 
we  have  this  bill  on  the  fioor  of  the  House 
today.  However,  most  of  us  are  persuaded 
that  there  is  indeed  a  lack  of  available 
jobs.  We  think  there  is  a  need  to  do 
something  about  it,  and  this  bill  is  a  very 
carefully  drawn  attempt  to  do  a  little  bit, 
not  to  solve  the  problem,  but  to  do  some- 
thing on  behalf  of  those  who  want  work, 
who  seek  work,  who  cannot  find  work. 

The  bill  is  an  improvement  over  the 
existing  program.  It  is  soi  improvement 
in  a  number  of  ways.  The  bill  requires — 
and  this  is  important — that  preferred 
consideration  be  given  to  unemployed 
who  are  substantially  without  alternative 
sources  of  income.  The  bill  requires  that 
a  job  may  not  be  given  to  any  person  re- 
siding in  a  household  in  which  another 
family  member  has  a  public  service  Job. 
The  bill  requires  that  all  applicants  be 
screened  by  a  State  employment  service 
to  make  sure  they  meet  the  requirements 
of  eligibility  under  the  act. 

The  project  approach  incorporated  in 
part  B  is  designed  to  make  this  a  much 
better  bill  In  terms  of  doing  worthwhile 
work  In  the  community  and  not  simply 
make  work  of  the  old,  much-publicized 
leaf-raking  variety. 

It  is  designed  to  produce  the  best 
kinds  of  employment  for  those  who  will 
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be  hired  under  the  act  and  the  most 
worthwhile  projects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  represents  a 
great  Improvement  over  the  existing 
program.  I  think  the  House  will  make  a 
serious  mistake  If  It  chooses  to  slnv^ 
continue  the  existing  program.  There- 
fore. Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  commit- 
tee to  reject  the  substitute  amendment, 
to  agree  to  the  Daniels  bill,  and  to  get 
on  with  our  other  important  business. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
substitute  amendment. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  changes  In 
our  public  service  employment  program 
that  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee has  proposed  in  H.R.  11453. 

I  do  so  not  because  I  am  opposed  to 
doing  something  about  unemployment 
and  not  because  I  object  to  tibe  current 
public  service  employment  program. 
Rather,  I  object  strenuously  to  the  tac- 
tics of  the  committee  in  trying  to  slip 
through  a  municipal  aid  bill  under  the 
guise  of  a  Jobs  bill. 

There  are  times  when  we,  In  this  body, 
are  guilty  of  basing  our  Judgments  on  an 
issue  or  legislation  solely  on  the  basis 
of  one  code  word. 

If  someone  says  "defense"  some  Mem- 
bers will  shout  "too  much";  others  wlU 
cry  "too  little."  Then,  in  a  couple  of  days, 
we  rush  to  pass  some  legislation  without 
having  an  Informed  debate  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  on  the  real  needs  of  our 
national  defense. 

At  another  time,  someone  will  say 
"food  stamps."  while  certain  Members 
will  shriek  "colossal  rlpoff"  and  others 
say  "spend  more."  Yet,  only  recently  has 
Congress  moved  to  study  the  program  in 
order  to  eliminate  wastef  ill  aspects  ^^lile 
preserving  assistance  to  those  genuinely 
in  need. 

Here,  today.  Congress  is  playing  an- 
other word  association  game.  Now,  the 
phrase  is  "Jobs"  and  everyone  is  sup- 
posed to  stand  up  and  salute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  Congress 
stop  playing  Password  and  start  getting 
down  to  the  business  of  creating  good 
legislation  that  will  bring  good  Jobs  to 
the  American  people. 

The  legislation  l>efore  us  certainly  has 
an  attractive  wrapper,  one  designed  to 
maximize  support.  Let  us  look  inside, 
however,  and  see  what  is  really  there. 

What  the  committee  bill  proposes  to 
do  is  establish  a  priority  for  hiring  under 
title  VI  of  CETA.  The  new  part  A  of  title 
VI  would  give  "preferred  considera- 
tion"— ^I  repeat,  "preferred  considera- 
tion"— to  reestablishing  jobs  of  public 
health  and  safety  personnel. 

Additionally,  a  procedure  is  estab- 
lished tmder  the  new  part  B  whereby 
preference  will  be  given  to  employees  of 
local  education  agencies  who  are  on  lay- 
off to  work  in  educational  projects. 

All  this  talk  about  "preferred  consider- 
ation" of  former  employees  flies  directly 
in  the  face  of  assertions  that  this  bill's 
purpose  is  to  create  jobs,  new  Jobs,  for 
Americans  and  end  the  practices  of  sub- 
stitution. 

Looking  at  this  bill.  I  do  not  .see  a  de- 


tailed and  comprehensive  approach  to 
the  alleviation  of  structural  unemploy- 
ment In  our  economic  system. 

What  does  the  bill  propose  to  do  about 
Job  Instability  among  our  young  people? 

What  is  it  promising  to  the  unskilled? 

Does  it  offer  some  hope  to  the  disad- 
vantaged, who  have  been  denied  the  op- 
portunities most  of  working  America 
takes  for  granted? 

What  does  It  say  to  those  in  our  inner 
cities  and  Isolated  rural  areas  who  have 
no  opportunities  at  all? 

These  questions  are  central  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  any  program  aimed  at  the 
problems  contributing  to  unemplo3anent. 

Yet.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation 
does  not  ask  those  questions  and,  worse 
still,  does  not  provide  answers.  What  It 
does  say  is  that  the  Federal  Government 
Is  going  to  move  in  and  subsidize  munic- 
ipal payrolls  across  the  Nation.  And  I 
am  siu-e  that  most  of  my  colleagues  know 
that  such  subsidies  become  increasingly 
difficult  to  end  as  time  passes. 

I  am  sure  that  proponents  of  this  leg- 
islation might  object  to  this  character- 
ization. If  so,  let  them  explain  to  me  why 
there  is  preferential  consideration  for 
certain  employees.  Let  them  also  explain 
why  there  is  no  preferential  considera- 
tion for  yoimg  Americans,  for  the  dis- 
advantaged and  for  the  fiictlonal  unem- 
ployed who  suffer  the  most  from  chronic 
unemployment  and  job  Instability. 

Congress  has  already  discussed  the 
overwhelming  problems  of  New  York 
City.  It  was  a  debate  of  tremendous  sig- 
nificance, and  ,  when  it  was  over,  I  sup- 
ported legislation  to  provide  Federal 
backing  to  the  city  while  it  devised  long- 
term  solutions  to  its  fiscal  crisis. 

Yet.  here  again  are  we  discussing  leg- 
islation dealing  with  the  problems  of  big 
cities.  If  we  want  to  rehash  that  issue, 
why  doesn't  the  committee  retitle  the 
bill  the  municipal  assistance  bill  of  1976 
rather  than  the  Emergency  Emplojonent 
Project  Amendments  of  1976?  I  guess  the 
committee  felt  that  while  everyone  was 
standing  up  and  saluting,  this  bill  would 
sail  on  through. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wholeheartedly  en- 
dorse the  efforts  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Quite)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch)  in  trying 
to  continue  worthy  public  service  jobs 
without  restricting  them  to  a  chosen  few. 
I  also  endorse  their  sentiments  that  there 
is  more  to  the  jobs  issue  than  Just  this 
one  piece  of  legislation. 

It  is  time  Congress  started  doing  some- 
thing constructive  about  contributing  to 
a  better,  more  secure  employment  future 
for  Americans.  This  bill  does  not  do  that, 
and  it  is  the  Nation's  loss  that  it  does 
not. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  substitute  being  offered 
by  Mr.  Quie  to  continue  the  existing  pub- 
lic service  jobs  program  through  fiscal 
year  1977. 

The  committee  has  failed  to  make  a 
persuasive  case  for  attacking  our  imem- 
plojntnent  problem  with  a  major  expan- 
sion of  public  service  Jobs.  The  costs  of 
such  an  expansion  are  massive — poten- 
tially $7  billion  in  the  next  2  years — 
while  the  payoff  In  terms  of  Jobs  is 
minimal. 


AiMut  from  the  inability  of  any  public 
service  jobs  program  to  provide  a  mean- 
ingful answer  to  high  unemployment,  the 
committee  bill  contains  provisions  which 
will  severely  hamper  its  job  creation  po- 
tential. By  requiring  that  localities  give 
preference  to  rehiring  laid-off  Govern- 
ment workers,  the  bill  targets  benefits  to 
a  category  of  workers  experiencing  the 
lowest  unempl03rment  of  any  labor  group. 
By  authorizing  the  use  of  one-third  of 
the  fimds  for  salaries  in  excess  of  $10,000, 
the  cost  per  job  rises  dramatically. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  fail  to  see  where  this 
bill  fits  into  a  coordinated  and  reasonable 
congressional  response  to  the  unemploy- 
ment problem.  Just  recently,  we  approved 
a  major  public  works  jobs  bill.  That  leg- 
islation also  promised  600.000  jobs.  More- 
over, it  contains  coimtercyclical  assist- 
ance provisions  which  are  designed  to 
continue  essential  services  at  the  local 
level.  Why  do  we  now  need  an  emergency 
public  service  jobs  bill  to  acccHnplish  the 
same  task? 

To  be  sure,  the  Congress  must  be  very 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  States  and 
localities.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  have 
worked  for  expeditious  action  to  extend 
the  general  revenue-sharing  program.  It 
is  for  that  reason  that  I  support  the  con- 
cept of  countercyclical  assistance  to  pro- 
vide special  help  in  times  of  a  recession. 
These  are  the  types  of  programs  that 
merit  our  support,  not  stopgap  measures 
that  cost  billions  for  a  few  short-term 
gains. 

The  answer  to  the  unonployment  prob- 
lem must  come  from  the  private  sector 
and  recent  indicators  are  encouraging. 
Within  the  last  2  months,  over  1  million 
new  jobs  were  generated  in  the  private 
sector,  without  cost  to  the  taxpayer,  llie 
latest  unemployment  figures  show  the 
largest  decline  in  the  Jobless  rate  in 
almost  10  years.  » 

Now  is  not  the  time  to  throw  billions 
of  Federal  dollars  into  a  program  that 
will  produce  very  few  Jobs  while  failing 
to  help  the  long-term  unemployed.  We 
can,  through  the  Quie  substitute,  assure 
the  continuation  of  our  current  public 
service  Jobs  program  and  begin  at  last 
to  develop  meaningful  ways  to  stimulate 
Job  creation  in  the  private  sector. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gmtlonan  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie)  . 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  CThairman,  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote,  and  pending  that.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CrHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant  to 
clause  2.  rule  XXIII,  he  will  vacate  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  when  a  quorum 
of  the  (Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice. 

QTTOET7M    CALL    VACATSD 

The  C7HAIRMAN.  One  hundred  Mem- 
bers have  appeared.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present.  Pur- 
suant to  rule  XXm.  clause  2,  further 
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proceedings  imder  the  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  Its  busi- 
ness. 

The  pending  business  Is  the  demand 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
QuiE)  for  a  recorded  vote. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  175,  noes  226, 
not  voting  31,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 
Ambro 

Anderson,  m. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bafalls 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bell 

Bennett 
BevUl 
Blester 
Bo  wen 
Breauz 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  Pla. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Bvirllson,  Mo. 
Byron 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Goughlln 
Crane 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Derwinskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Edwards,  Ala. 
TSmery 
English 
Elrlenbom 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Ind. 
Findley 
Pish 
Flowers 
Porsythe 
Fountain 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Allen 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Asp  In 
AuColn 
Badillo 
Baldus 
Barrett 
Baucua 
Beard.  RJ. 
Bedell 
Bergland 
Biaggl 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 


[Roll  No.  51] 

AYES— 175 

Frenzel 

Prey 

Puqua 

Olnn 

Ooldwater 

Ooodllng 

Gradlaon 

Orasaley 

Guyer 

Hagedom 

Hammer- 

schmidt 
Harsha 
Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Hefner 
Henderson 
Hlghtower 
HUlls 
Holt 
Horton 
Howe 

Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kasten 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kindness 
Krueger 
Lagomarslno 
Latta 
Lent 
Levltas 
Lloyd,  Tenn. 
Lott 
McCiory 
McCloskey 
McColllster 
McDonald 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mann 
Martin 
Michel 
MUford 
Miller,  Ohio 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mosher 

NOES— 226 

Boggs 

Boland 

BoUlng 

Brademas 

Breckinridge 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burton,  Phillip 

Carney 

Carr 

Clay 

Collins,  m. 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cornell 

Cotter 

D"  Amours 

Daniels,  N.J. 


Myers,  Ind. 

Myera,  Pa. 

Neal 

NlchoU 

O'Brien 

Passman 

Pattlson,  N.T. 

Poage 

Pressler 

Preyer 

Prltchard 

Quie 

Quillen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Regula 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Santlnl 

Satterfleld 

Schneebell 

Schulze 

Sebellua 

Shriver 

Sbuster 

Sikes 

Simon 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  WUUam 
Steed 

Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stuckey 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 
Thone 
Treen 

Vander  Jagt 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Whltehurst 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Young,  Fla. 


Danlelson 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Delluma 

Dent 

Derrick 

Dlggs 

Dingell 

Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

duPont 

Xarly 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ell  berg 

Evans,  Colo. 

Bvins,  Tenn. 

Fary 

FasceU 


Fen  wick 

Fisher 

Fithian 

Flood 

Florto 

Foley 

FV>rd,  Tenn. 

Praser 

Oaydos 

Olalmo 

Oilman 

Gonzalez 

Oude 

HaU 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harkin 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

LaPyce 

Lcggett 

Lehman 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McDade 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 


Maguire 


MathlB 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvlnsky 

Mlkva 

MUler,  Calif. 

MiUs 

Mlneta 

Minish 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

MltcheU,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

MoSett 

MoUohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moss 

MotU 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

O'Hara 

O^NeUl 

Ottinger 

Patman,  Tex. 

Patten.  N.J. 

Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Price 
Rangel 
Rees 
Reuse 
Richmond 
Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Rlsenhoover 
Rodlno 

Roncallo 
NOT  VOTING— 31 


Roonay 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rtuao 

8t  Germain 

Saraain 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Btark 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Tsongaa 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Walsh 
Weaver 
Whalen 
White 

WUson,  C.  H. 
WUson,  Tex. 
Wlrth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaaka 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zeferetti 


Bonker  Green  McEwen 

Burton,  John  Haley  Obey 

Butler  Hansen  Pettis 

Chappell  Heinz  Rhodes 

Chisholm  Hinshaw  Ryan 

Clawson.  Del  Jarman  Steelman 

Downing,  Va.  Johnson,  Pa.  Stelger,  Arts. 

Drlnan  Jones,  Okla.  Udall 

Flynt  Landrum  Waxman 

Ford.  Mich.  Lujan 

Gibbons  McCormack 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rhodes  for,  with  Mr.  Udall  against. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson  for,  with  Mr.  McCormack 
against. 

Mrs.  Pettis  for,  with  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan 
against. 

Mr.  Steelman  for,  with  Mr.  Obey  against. 

Mr.  Hansen  for,  with  Mrs.  Chisholm 
against. 

Mr.  Butler  for,  with  Mr.  Drlnan  against. 

Mr.  ChappeU  for,  with  Mr.  John  L.  Burton 
against. 

Mr.  VANIK  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  BENNETT.  BURKE  of  Florida, 
and  JONES  of  Tennessee,  and  Mrs. 
LLOYD  of  Tennessee  changed  their  votes 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  Title  VI  of  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  of  1973  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  following: 


•TITLK  VI— EMERGENCY  JOB  PROGRAMS 

"authohization  or  appbopbiations" 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•TITLE  VI— EMERGENCY  JOB  PROGRAMS 

"authobization  op  appropriations 

"Sec.  600.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  part  B  not  to  exceed  $1,200,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  period  beginning 
July  1,  1976.  and  ending  September  30,  1976, 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977. 

"(b)  Of  the  amount  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  $300,000,000  shall  be 
allocated  in  accordance  with  and  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  part  A,  except  as  provided 
In  subsection  (d),  and  except  that  such 
funds  allotted  vrnder  section  603(a)  shall  be 
used  first  by  eligible  applicants  (as  defined 
In  section  602(e))  to  continue  the  employ- 
ment of  persons  currently  employed  In  pub- 
lic service  Jobs  under  title  n  and  this  title 
who  would  otherwise  be  laid  off  from  such 
jobs  before  June  30,  1976,  and  that  such 
funds  available  to  the  Secretary  under  sec- 
tion 603(b)  shall  also  be  used  first  by  the 
Secretary  to  continue  the  employment  of 
those  persons. 

"(c)(1)  Of  the  amount  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  for  the  period  be- 
ginning July  1,  1976,  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976,  an  amount  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  amount  appropriated  to 
carry  out  title  II  and  $675,000,000  shall  be 
allocated  In  accordance  with  and  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  part  A,  except  as  provided 
In  subsection  (d). 

"(2)  Of  the  amount  appropriated  piirsu- 
ant  to  subsection  (a)  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1977,  an  amount  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  amount  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  title  II  and  $2,700,000,- 
000  shall  be  allocated  in  accordance  with  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  part  A,  except  as 
provided  In  subsection  (d). 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  — 

"(1)  and  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  sections  602(b)  and  208(a)(7).  not  less 
than  85  per  centum  of  funds  allocated  in 
accordance  with  and  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  part  A  as  provided  In  subsections 

(b)  and  (c)  which  are  lised  by  an  eligible 
applicant  (as  defined  in  section  602(e))  for 
public  service  employment  programs  under 
part  A  shall  be  expended  only  for  wages  and 
employment  benefits  to  persons  employed  in 
public  service  jobs  pursuant  to  such  part 
and  the  remainder  of  such  funds  may  be 
used  for  administrative  costs.  Including  rent- 
al costs,  and  to  obtain  necessary  supplies, 
equipment,  and  materials; 

"(2)  and  notv/lthstandlng  the  provisions 
of  section  208(a)(3)  as  made  applicable  by 
section  602(c),  funds  allocated  in  accord- 
ance with  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
part  A  as  provided  In  subsections   (b)    and 

(c)  shall  not  be  used  to  pay  persons  em- 
ployed in  public  service  jobs  under  part  A  at 
a  rate  In  excess  of  $10,000  per  year  except 
that  not  more  than  one-third  of  such  per- 
sons within  the  area  served  by  any  prime 
sp>onsor  may  be  paid  at  a  rate  exceeding 
$10,000  per  year  but  not  exceeding  $12,000 
per  year; 

"(3)  In  establishing  and  filling  public  serv- 
ice jobs  assisted  with  funds  allocated  In 
accordance  with  and  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  part  A  as  provided  In  subsections 
(b)  and  (c),  eligible  applicants  (as  defined 
In  section  602(e) )  shall  give  preferred  con- 
sideration, to  the  maximum  extent  feasible 
and  consistent  with  the  other  provisions  of 
part  A,  to  reestablishing  jobs  of  essential 
public  health  and  safety  personnel  which, 
notwithstanding  the  provislonr.  of  secti<« 
602(d),  sbaU  be  filled  by  persona  who  are  on 
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layoff,  for  bona  flde  budgetary  reasons,  from 
the  same  or  any  substantlaUy  equivalent  job, 
without  regard  to  the  requirement  of  section 
205(a)  (as  made  applicable  by  section  602 
(c) )  relating  to  thirty  days  of  unemploy- 
ment; and 

"(4)  the  provisions  of  section  611(c)  and 
section  611(d)  shall  apply  to  public  service 
jobs  assisted  with  funds  allocated  In  accord- 
ance vtrlth  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
part  A  as  provided  In  subsections  (b)  and  (c) 
which  are  filled  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Emergency  Employment  Project 
Amendments  of  1976. 

"Part  A — Ekebgestct  Job  Projects 
"atjthoeizatidn  of  appropriations", 
by  striking  out  "this  title"  wherever  such 
term  occurs  In  sections  601,  602,  603,  604, 
605,  and  606  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"this  part",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  foUowlng  new  part: 

"Part  B — ^Emercxnct  Emplotmekt  Projects 
"ai.ix>cation  of  fckds 

"Sec.  610.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  provide 
financial  assistance  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section (b)  and  subsection  (c)  to  prime  spon- 
sors qualified  under  section  102(a)  and  to 
Indian  tribes  receiving  grants  under  this  Act 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  employment  (or 
unemployed  and  underemployed  persons  In 
projects  providing  needed  public  services. 

"(b)(1)  Not  less  than  ninety  per  centiim 
of  the  amount  appropriated  under  section 
600(a)  which  remains  after  subtracting  any 
amount  which  Is  required  by  section  600(b) 
or  section  600(c)  to  be  allocated  In  accord- 
ance with  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
part  A  shall  be  allocated  among  prime  spon- 
sors qualified  under  section  102(a)  and  In- 
dian tribes  receiving  grants  under  this  Act, 
by  the  Secretary  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  (A)  Of  the  amount  allocated  under 
this  subsection,  25  per  centum  shall  be  al- 
located on  the  basis  of  the  relative  number 
of  unemployed  persons  who  reside  In  each 
area  served  by  the  prime  sponsor  or  Indian 
tribe,  as  compared  to  the  number  of  un- 
employed persons  who  reside  in  all  such  areas 
In  all  the  States. 

"(B)  The  remainder  of  the  amount  al- 
located under  this  subsection  shall  be  al- 
located on  the  basis  of  the  relative  excess 
number  of  unemployed  persons  who  reside 
within  each  area  served  by  the  prime  spon- 
sor or  Indian  trtbe,  as  compared  to  the  total 
excess  number  of  unemployed  persons  who 
reside  within  all  such  areas.  For  pxuposes  of 
this  subparagraph,  the  term  'excess  num- 
ber' means  (1)  the  number  which  represents 
unemployed  persons  In  excess  of  6Vi  per 
centum  of  the  labor  force  In  the  area  In 
which  such  persons  reside,  or  (11)  In  the  case 
of  a  prime  sponsor  which  Is  a  State,  the  term 
'excess  number'  means  such  number  as  de- 
fined In  clause  (1)  or  the  number  which 
represents  unemployed  persons  In  excess  of 
6V4  per  centum  of  the  labor  force  In  areas 
eligible  for  assistance  under  title  II  located 
In  the  geographical  area  served  by  such 
State  prime  sponsor  under  title  I  or  n. 
whichever  Is  greater. 

"(c)  Ten  per  centum  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated under  section  600(a)  which  re- 
mains after  subtracting  any  amount  which 
is  required  by  section  600 (b)  or  section  600 
(c)  to  be  allocated  in  accordance  with  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  part  A  shall  !» 
available  to  the  Secretary  for  financial  as- 
sistance under  subsection  (a)  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part. 

"(d)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  any  al- 
location under  subsection  (b) .  the  Secretary 
shall  publish  such  allocation  In  the  Federal 
Register,  together  with  the  Individual  area 
unemployment  data  on  which  It  Is  baaed. 


"APFROVAI.  OF  PROJECTS 

"Sec.  611.  (a)(1)  From  the  amount  al- 
located under  section  610  to  each  prime  spon- 
sor or  to  an  Indian  tribe  receiving  a  grant 
under  this  Act,  the  prime  sponsor  or  Indian 
tribe  shall  enter  into  arrangements  with 
eligible  applicants  for  financial  assistance  for 
projects  within  the  area  served  by  that  prime 
sponsor  or  Indian  tribe  which  have  been  ap- 
proved In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

"(2)  In  order  for  an  application  for  a 
project  of  an  eligible  applicant  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  prime  sponsor  or  Indian  tribe 
under  this  section,  copies  of  such  appUca- 
tlon  submitted  In  accordance  with  para- 
graph (3)  shall  have  been  submitted  at  the 
time  of  such  application,  to  the  appropriate 
prime  sponsor's  planning  councU  established 
under  section  104,  in  order  to  afford  such 
councU  an  opportunity  to  submit  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  that  application 
to  the  prime  sponsor  or  Indian  tribe.  In 
carrying  out  his  duties  under  this  paragraph, 
no  member  of  a  prime  sponsor's  planning 
councU  shaU  be  present  during  a  discussion 
of  such  council  with  respect  to  any  project 
In  which  that  member  (or  any  organization 
with  which  that  member  Is  associated)  has 
a  direct  Interest,  or  cast  a  vote  on  any  mat- 
ter In  connection  with  such  a  project. 

"(3)  An  application  under  this  section 
shall  Include  provisions — 

"(A)  setting  forth  the  assurances  and  In- 
formation required  by  paragraphs  (1).  (6), 
(8).  (10).  (12),  (14),  (20),  and  (24)  through 
(26)  of  section  205(c); 

"(B)  setting  forth  assurances  that  any 
amounts  used  to  obtain  equipment  or  mate- 
rials pursuant  to  subsection  (f)  wUl  be  used 
to  acquire  such  equipment  and  materials 
by  lease  or  rental,  rather  than  by  pxirchase, 
where  feasible  and  practical  given  the  dura- 
bility and  cost  of  such  equipment  or  mate- 
rials; 

"(C)  setting  forth  assurances  of  com- 
pliance with  subsection  (b),  subsection  (c), 
subsection  (d),  subsection  (e).  subsection 
(f ) .  and  subsection  (h)  of  this  section;  and 

"(D)  setting  forth  the  wages  or  salaries 
to  be  paid  persons  employed  on  emergency 
employment  projects  under  this  part  and  a 
comparison  with  the  wages  paid  for  similar 
occupations  by  the  same  employer. 

"(b)  In  filling  public  service  jobs  sup- 
ported with  financial  assistance  under  this 
part,  eligible  applicants  shall  give  preferred 
consideration,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasi- 
ble and  consistent  with  other  provisions  of 
this  part,  to  unemployed  persons  who  are 
substantially  without  alternative  sources  of 
Income.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
benefits  received  under  any  public  program 
providing  compensation,  benefits,  or  assist- 
ance shall  not  be  considered  as  alternative 
sources  of  Income. 

"(c)  No  eligible  applicant  shall  hire  any 
person  to  fill  a  public  service  Job  supported 
with  financial  assistance  under  this  part 
unless — 

"(1)  such  Job  has  been  Usted,  at  least 
seven  days  prior  to  the  date  on  which  such 
person  is  hired,  with  the  appropriate  public 
employment  oCBce  established  under  the  Act 
entitled  'An  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  employment  system 
and  for  cooperation  with  the  States  in  the 
promotion  of  such  system,  and  for  other 
purposes',  approved  June  6,  1933  (48  Stat. 
113;  29  TTjS.C.  49  et  seq.),  commonly  known 
as  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act; 

"(2)  such  person.  In  the  case  of  any  per- 
son who  Is  not  a  previous  employee  of  the 
eligible  applicant.  Is  not  a  relative  of  any 
person  with  the  responsibility  for  hiring 
a  person  to  fill  that  Job,  and,  for  purposes 
of  this  clause,  the  term  "relative"  means 
father,  mother,  son,  daughter,  brother,  sister. 
imcle.  aunt,  first  cousin,  nephew,  niece,  btis- 


band.  wife,  father-in-law.  moth«r-ln-law. 
son-in-law.  daughter-in-law.  brother-in- 
law,  sister-in-law,  stepfather,  stepmother, 
stepson,  stepdaughter,  stepbrother,  step- 
sister, half  brother,  half  sister; 

"(3)  such  person  does  not  reside  In  a 
household  in  which  another  member  of  such 
person's  family  who  holds  a  public  service 
job  assisted  under  this  Act  also  resides;  and 

"(4)  Such  person  (except  any  person  who 
Is  rehired  for  a  job  from  which  such  per- 
son was  on  bona  fide  layoff)  resides  within 
the  area  served  by  the  prime  sponsor  or 
Indian  tribe. 

"(d)  Financial  records  of  an  eligible  ap- 
plicant relating  to  a  project  assisted  under 
this  Act,  and  records  of  the  names,  addresses, 
positions,  and  salaries  of  all  persons  employed 
in  Jobs  on  such  projects  shaU  be  kept  and 
made  available  to  the  public. 

"(e)  No  person  shaU  be  hired  to  fill  a 
public  service  Job  assisted  xinder  this  part 
when  any  other  person  is  on  layoff  from  the 
same   or  any  substantially   equivalent   job. 

"(f)  Not  less  than  85  per  centum  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  allocation  pursuant 
to  this  part  which  are  used  by  an  eligible  ap- 
plicant for  any  pubUc  service  employment 
project  shall  be  expended  only  for  wages  and 
employment  benefits  to  persons  employed  in 
public  service  jobs  pursuant  to  this  part. 
The  remainder  of  such  funds  may  be  used  for 
administrative  costs,  including  rental  costs, 
and  to  obtain  necessary  supplies,  equipment, 
and  materials.  A  portion  of  such  re- 
mainder ShaU  be  used  to  reimburse  the  prime 
sponsor  for  reasonable  costs  incurred  by 
the  prime  sponsor  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
proval, monitoring,  and  evaluation  of  that 
project. 

"(g)(1)  In  approving  projects  of  eligible 
applicants  which  provide  educational  In- 
struction, a  prime  sponsor  or  Indian  tribe 
ShaU  give  preference  to  such  projects  which 
propose  to  employ  employees  of  local  edu- 
cation agencies  who  are  on  layoff  and  who 
are  qualified  to  provide  services  needed  for 
such  Instructional  projects. 

"(2)  In  approving  projects  of  eligible  ap- 
pUcants,  a  prime  sponsor  or  Indian  tribe 
shall  consider  the  foUowing  factors: 

"(A)  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)(3),  and  the  abUity  to  carry 
out  the  proposed  project  eCTectively, 

"  (B)  the  number  of  employees  who  vrill  be 
given  work  and  the  number  of  man-months 
of  work  which  wUl  be  performed  under  the 
proposed  project, 

"(C)  the  usefulness  of  the  pubUc  services 
to  be  provided  under  the  proposed  project, 

"(D)  the  sklU  requirements  of  the  Jobs  to 
be  provided  under  the  proposed  project  In 
relationship  to  the  avaUable  skills  In  the 
unemployed  work  force  In  the  area  to  be 
served  by  the  proposed  project,  and 

"(E)  where  feasible,  an  equitable  alloca- 
tion of  Jobs  among  eligible  applicants  In  the 
areas  served  by  the  prime  q>onsor  or  Tn<tiBn 
tribe. 

"(h)  In  order  for  an  application  for  a 
project  of  an  eligible  applicant  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  prime  sponsor  or  Indian  tribe 
under  this  section,  copies  of  such  applica- 
tion submitted  to  that  prime  sponsor  or 
Indian  tribe  in  accordance  vrtth  subsection 
(a)  (3)  shall  have  been  submitted  at  the  time 
of  such  application,  to  officials  of  the  ap- 
propriate units  of  general  local  government, 
to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and,  where  a 
labor  organization  represents  employees  who 
are  engaged  in  similar  work  in  the  same  area 
as  that  proposed  In  the  application,  to  that 
organization,  in  order  to  afford  such  officials 
and  organizations  an  opportunity  to  submit 
comments  with  respect  to  that  appUcation 
to  the  eligible  applicant,  and  to  the  prime 
sponsor's  planning  council. 

"(i)  The  prime  sponsor  or  Indian  tribe 
shall  not  approve  an  i^splication  for  a  proj- 
ect under  this  section  If  there  Is  an  appUca- 
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tlon  for  a  grant  for  that  project  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under  the  Local 
Public  Worts  Capital  Development  and  In- 
vestment Act  of  1975.  or  If  an  application 
has  been  submitted  for  a  grant  for  that  proj- 
ect to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  iinder  such 
Act  and  a  final  determination  with  respect 
to  such  application  has  not  been  made. 

"SPKCIAL   CONSmONS 

"S«c.  612.  (a)  The  prime  sponsor  or  Indian 
tribe  shall  not  provide  financial  assistance 
for  any  project  under  this  part  unless  the 
prime  sponsor  or  Indian  tribe  determines 
that— 

"(1)  persons  employed  In  public  service 
Jobs  under  this  part  by  eligible  applicants 
shall  be  paid  wages  which  shall  not  be  lower 
than  whichever  U  the  highest  of  (A)  the 
minimum  wage  which  would  be  applicable  to 
the  employee  under  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938.  If  section  6(a)(1)  of  such  Act 
applied  to  the  participant  and  If  he  were 
not  exempt  under  section  13  thereof,  (B) 
the  State  or  local  minimum  wage  for  the 
most  nearly  comparable  covered  employment, 
(C)  (I)  In  the  case  of  those  applicants  which 
are  States,  political  subdivisions,  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  or  public  institutions  of 
higher  education,  the  prevaUlng  rates  of  pay 
for  persons  employed  in  similar  public  occu- 
pations by  the  same  employer  or,  (II)  In  the 
case  of  those  applicants  which  are  nonprofit 
private  institutions  of  higher  education  or 
nonprofit  private  organizations  or  Institu- 
tions, the  appropriate  prevailing  wages  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  the  Service  Con- 
tract Act  of  1965.  or  the  prevaUlng  rates  of 
pay  for  persons  employed  In  similar  occupa- 
tions by  the  same  employer,  whichever  Is  the 
higher,  or  (D)  In  the  case  of  persons  per- 
forming work  of  the  type  to  which  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  UJ3.C.  276a — 
276a-6)  applies,  the  prevaUlng  wage  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  that  Act; 

"(2)  the  provisions  of  section  a(a)  (3)  of 
Public  Law  89-386  (relating  to  health  and 
safety  conditions)  shall  apply  to  such 
project; 

"(3)  no  fxmds  will  be  xised  under  this  Act 
to  provide  public  services,  through  a  non- 
profit private  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion, or  a  nonprofit  private  organization  or 
institution,  which  are  customarUy  provided 
only  by  a  State,  a  political  subdivision,  or  a 
local  educational  agency  In  the  area  served 
by  the  project; 

"(4)  the  provisions  of  section  208(a)(1), 
208(c).  208(d),  208(f),  208(g),  and  208(h) 
shall  apply  to  such  project; 

"(5)  any  supplies,  equipment,  and  mate- 
rials which  have  been  purchased  by  an  eli- 
gible applicant  with  funds  under  this  part 
which  remain  after  the  termination  of  the 
project  for  which  they  were  purchased  shall, 
after  being  offered  for  sale  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  the  eligible  ap- 
plicant at  fair  market  value  (as  determined 
by  the  Administrator  of  General  Services). 
be  disposed  of  by  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  under  section  203 (J)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  484(J)  ); 

"(6)  funds  allocated  under  this  part  shall 
not  be  used  to  pay  persons  employed  In  pub- 
lic service  Jobs  under  this  part  at  a  rate  In 
excess  of  910.000  per  year,  except  that  not 
more  than  one-third  of  such  persons  within 
the  area  for  which  an  allocation  under  this 
part  was  made  may  be  paid  at  a  rate  exceed- 
ing $10,000  per  year  but  not  exceeding  $12,000 
per  year,  and  except  that  persons  may  be  em- 
ployed In  such  Jobs  for  part-time  work  at 
a  rate  In  excess  of  $10,000  per  year  In  cases 
where  such  work  requires  special  sklUs  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  project  and  where  such 
persons  are  not  paid  more  than  $385  In  any 
two- week  period; 

"(7)  such  project  wUl  be  of  no  less  than 
sixty  days  and  no  more  than  one  year's  dura- 
tion; and 

"(8)  all  persons  employed  In  public  service 


Jobs  under  this  part  will  be  assured  of  work- 
men's compensation,  health  Insiu-ance,  un- 
employment Insurance,  and  other  benefits 
(except  for  retirement  benefits)  at  the  same 
levels  and  to  the  same  extent  as  other  em- 
ployees of  the  employer  and  of  working  con- 
ditions and  promotional  opportunities  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  favorable  than  such  other 
employees  enjoy. 

"(b)  Not  less  than  80  per  centum  of  funds 
allocated  to  a  prime  sponsor  under  section 
610  shall  be  used  by  that  prime  sponsor  for 
financial  assistance  for  projects  of  eligible 
applicants  other  than  that  prime  sponsor, 
except  In  cases  where  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that,  because  of  an  Insufficient  num- 
ber of  approvable  applications,  a  lesser  per 
centum  shall  be  so  used  by  that  prime  spon- 
sor. Any  funds  expended  by  a  prime  sponsor 
In  violation  of  this  subsection  shall  be  with- 
held from  funds  otherwise  payable  under 
this  Act  In  accordance  with  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  702(b). 

"(c)  Any  funds  allocated  to  a  prime  spon- 
sor under  section  610  which  are  not  expended 
within  one  year  after  the  date  on  which 
those  funds  are  obligated  shaU  revert  to  the 
United  SUtes,  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  4(b) . 

"DETINrnONS 

"S«c.  613.  For  purposes  of  this  part — 
"(a)  The  term  'el^lble  applicants'  means 
States,  imlts  of  general  local  government, 
Indian  tribes,  special  purpose  political  sub- 
divisions either  having  the  power  to  levy 
taxes  and  spend  f'inds  or  serving  such  special 
purpose  In  two  or  more  units  of  general  local 
government,  local  educational  agencies  as 
defined  In  section  801(f)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  as  defined  In 
section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965.  and  nonprofit  private  organizations 
or  Institutions  engaged  In  public  service.  For 
purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  term 
'Indian  tribe'  Includes  the  tribes,  bands, 
groups,  and  individuals  described  In  section 
302(b)(2),  and  Includes  Native  Hawallans. 
"(b)  The  term  'public  service'  Includes 
work  In  the  fields  listed  In  section  701(a) 
(7),  In  any  work  experience  program  au- 
thorized under  title  I,  and  as  employees  of 
eligible  applicants  In  Jobs  on  any  community 
Improvement  project.  Including  the  rehabili- 
tation, alteration,  or  Improvement  of  public 
buildings,  roads,  and  other  public  transpor- 
tation facilities,  public  health  and  educa- 
tion faculties,  and  other  public  faculties  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  community  In  which 
the  project  Is  or  wUI  be  located,  and  In  the 
case  of  eligible  applicants  which  are  States 
or  political  subdivisions,  construction,  reha- 
blUtatlon.  alteration,  or  Improvement  of 
water  and  waste  disposal  facilities  In  com- 
munities having  a  population  of  ten  thou- 
sand or  less.  In  cases  where  such  faculties 
are  public  faculties  or  nonprofit  private  fa- 
culties which  are  used  for  a  public  purpose. 

"RXOTTLATIONS 

"Sxc.  614.  In  establishing  rules,  regula- 
tions, guidelines,  forms,  procedures,  and 
other  published  interpretations  or  orders  un- 
der section  702  to  carry  out  this  part,  the 
Secretary  shall  develop  niles,  regulations, 
guidelines,  forms,  procedures,  and  other  pub- 
lished interpretations  or  orders  which  are 
simple,  concise,  and  which  do  not  place  an 
undue  biirden  upon  eUgible  applicants,  in 
keeping  with  the  emergency  employment 
purposes  of  this  part." 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS  (during 
the  reading) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  section  2  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  reading  the  legisla- 
tion now  before  us  today,  the  Emergency 
Employment  Project  Amendments  of 
1976,  I  am  reminded  of  two  apparently 
unrelated  stories.  The  first  is  the  well- 
known  tale  of  the  "Emperor's  New 
Clothes";  the  other  is  the  description  of 
how  the  Eskimos  and  wilderness  hunters 
trap  wolves.  In  the  "Emperor's  New 
Clothes,"  as  I  am  sure  you  recall,  the 
self-serving  word-wizards  convinced  the 
Emperor  that  in  spite  of  all  rational  ap- 
pearances and  testimony  of  human  ex- 
perience, they  had  in  fact  fitted  him  in 
new  clothes  that  not  only  improved  his 
appearance  but  also  his  material  con- 
dlUon. 

In  the  descriptions  of  how  wolves  may 
be  trapped,  knives  are  buried  in  the  ice 
and  allowed  to  freeze — but  the  blades  are 
left  exposed.  The  scent  of  blood  is  an 
irresistable  attraction  for  wolves,  so  after 
the  knives  are  firmly  frozen  in  place  a 
liberal  amoimt  of  seal  blood  is  sprinkled 
over  the  blades.  Obviously,  the  objective 
is  to  get  the  wolves  to  lick  up  the  blood, 
thinking  they  have  stumbled  on  a  free 
lunch.  What  happens  next  is  simple, 
eflBcient,  and  deadly.  The  wolves,  because 
of  the  coldness  and  concealment  of  the 
blades,  do  not  realize  that  in  their  haste 
they  are  slashing  their  own  tongues  and 
are,  in  fact,  consuming  themselves.  They 
literally  eat  their  own  life  blood  and  die. 

Whether  intended  or  not,  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  has  much  of  each  of  these 
stories  in  it.  On  the  one  hand,  you  and 
I  are  being  asked  to  believe  that  a  mas- 
sive infusion  of  scarce  Federal  revenues — 
some  $4.5  billion  if  the  bill  passes — will 
create  new  jobs  and  go  a  long  way  toward 
alleviating  our  serious  national  unem- 
ployment problem.  Like  the  "Emperor's 
New  Clothes,"  we  are  being  asked  to  be- 
lieve that  if  we  just  accept  the  logic  of 
the  supporters  of  this  bill  and  wrap  our- 
selves up  in  it,  snug  and  confident,  we 
will  achieve  a  new  appearance  and  really 
improve.  In  a  substantive  way,  the  ma- 
terial condition  of  many  suffering 
Americans. 

Well,  for  myself,  the  clothes  do  not 
exist.  The  committee  hearings  and  re- 
port do  not  demonstrate  that  we  have 
an  unemplosmient  problem  that  needs 
290,000  make-work  jobs.  The  biU  does 
not  concentrate  on  high  unemployment 
areas.  It  does  not  deal  with  the  situation 
highlighted  in  the  minority  views  that 
the  existing  title  IV  program  is  getting 
at  only  35  percent  of  those  unemployed 
who  can  be  termed  "economically  unem- 
ployed." The  bill,  through  a  quaint  and 
alluring  embroidery,  "grandfathers  In" 
laidoff  educational  and  public  safety/ 
health  personnel  through  rehiring  pref- 
erences, without  demonstrating  the  re- 
fimded  jobs  are  either  essential  or  pro- 
ductive. 

Worse,  this  legislation  does  not  even 
require  a  clear  showing  that  the  jobs  are 
essential  to  the  bsisic  operation  of  the 
community.  After  all,  despite  the  clear 
capability  and  good  Intentions  of  the 
localities,  the  last  15  years  have  clearly 
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shown  what  happens  to  cost-effectiveness 
and  soimd  budget  decisionmaking  when 
massive  Federal  fimds  are  injected  into 
a  locality  In  the  middle  of  an  election 
year.  Worse  yet,  public  service  employ- 
ment is  not,  as  the  minority  report  clearly 
points  out,  revenue  sharing  and  employ- 
ment preferences  are  a  direct  contradic- 
tion of  the  announced  purpose  of  this 
bill — to  encourage  and  in  fact  provide 
meaningful  jobs  for  areas  of  severe  un- 
employment and  for  citizens  who  are 
economically  disadvantaged,  and  the 
hard-core  unemployed. 

The  description  of  the  "new  clothes" 
is  indeed  alluring  and  at  first  glance 
spectacular.  But  a  closer  look  reveals 
little  if  any  substance,  nor  does  the  bill 
provide  any  protection  or  relief  for  those 
who  need  help  the  most. 

In  spite  of  the  claim  that  a  potential 
expenditure  on  make-work  jobs  is  not 
inflationary,  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
page  37  of  the  report  accompanying  the 
biU: 

Economists  generaUy  agree  that  it  is  es- 
sential that  pubUc  expenditures  to  increase 
employment  must  be  geared  toward  a  com- 
mensurate Increase  In  productivity,  other- 
wise such  expenditures  wUl  create  demand 
without  a  corresponding  growth  in  supply 
.  .  .  The  Increase  in  disposable  Income  gen- 
erated by  the  public  employment  program 
wlU  quickly  provide  demand  press\u-es  that 
wlU  generate  price  Increases,  particularly  as 
certain  material  shortages  and  capacity  lim- 
itations develop.  ...  It  is  estimated  that  the 
rate  of  Increase  in  the  consumer  price  index 
(luring  1977  would  again  be  Increasing  at  a 
12%  to  13%  annual  rate. 

Like  the  hunter  of  the  wolf — and  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  de- 
scribing the  motives  and  intentions  of 
the  supporters  of  this  bill,  only  the  cer- 
tain result  they  will  accomplish  if  the  bill 
is  passed — make-work  public  employ- 
ment is  by  definition  an  infiationary 
drain  on  the  general  tax  revenues.  It  is 
like  getting  the  wolf  to  take  the  "free 
lunch"  bait:  he  will  quickly  eat  his  own 
blood — in  this  case  tax  revenue. 

My  fellow  colleagues,  the  time  has  come 
to  stop  reading  and  acting  out  the  story 
of  the  Emperor's  New  Clothes  and  to 
stop  legislatively  prescribing  the  w(df 
hunter's  trap.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  free  lunch.  "Hie  bill,  by  prescribing  a 
make-work  public  employment  program 
that  bypasses  the  private  sector,  borders 
on  the  imconscionable,  raises  false  hopes, 
and  walks  hand  in  hand  with  the  silent 
thief  of  inflation.  I  cannot  support  it. 
and  I  strongly  urge  you  to  join  me. 

AMENDMENT  OFTZSEO  BT   MK.  DOWinCK  V. 
DANIELS 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  DoimncK  V. 
Daniels  :  Page  20,  line  25,  Insert  immediately 
after  "1976,"  the  foUowing:  "an  amount 
equal  to  the  difference  between  any  amoiints 
appropriated  after  February  1,  1976,  to  carry 
out  title  II  and". 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  I  may  explain  the  amend- 
ment, this  amendment  provides  that  if 
money  is  appropriated  before  the  bill 
becomes  law  in  order  to  prevent  immi- 
cxxn 18P— Part  3 


nent  layoffs,  it  will  have  to  be  aiH>roprl- 
ated  under  title  n. 

The  purpose  of  the  $300  million  set 
aside  that  this  language  amends  was 
precis^  to  deal  with  the  immediate 
layoff  problem.  We  do  not  want  to  man- 
date more  than  the  $300  milUon  for  this 
purpose,  which  could  be  the  result  under 
the  situation  I  described  above,  unless 
this  technical,  perfecting  amendment  is 
adopted. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  I 
sield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
gentleman's  amendment  does  perfect 
the  language  and  assures  a  continua- 
tion of  existing  funds  at  the  current  level 
if,  indeed,  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations does  act  prior  to  the  final  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Doiunick  V.  Daniels)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dominick  V. 
Daniels). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

amendment  offered  BT  MB.  BLOTTIN 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bloxtin:  Page 
24,  strUEo  aU  of  line  9  through  line  34  on 
page  25  and  Insert  the  foUowing: 

"(b)  (1)  Fifty  per  centtim  of  the  amount 
appropriated  under  section  600(a)  which  re- 
mains after  subtracting  any  amount  which 
Is  required  by  600(b)  to  be  allocated  in  ac- 
cordance with  and  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  part  A  shall  be  allocated  among  prime 
sponsors  qualified  under  section  102(a)  and 
Indian  tribes  receiving  grants  under  this 
Act,  In  proportion  to  the  relative  number 
of  unemployed  persons  who  reside  in  each 
area  served  by  such  prime  sponsor  or  Indian 
tribe,  as  compared  to  the  number  of  iinem- 
ployed  persons  who  reside  in  all  such  areas 
in  aU  the  States. 

"(2)  Fifty  per  centum  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated under  section  600(a)  which  re- 
mains after  subtracting  any  amount  which 
Is  required  by  600(b)  to  be  aUocated  In  ac- 
cordance with  and  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  part  A  shall  be  allocated  among  prime 
sponsors  qualified  under  section  102(a)  and 
Indian  tribes  receiving  grants  under  this 
Act,  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  excess  num- 
ber of  unemployed  persons  who  reside  within 
each  area  served  by  such  prime  sponsor  or 
Indian  tribe,  as  compared  to  the  total  excess 
number  of  unemployed  persons  who  reside 
within  all  such  areas.  For  purposes  of  this 
subparagraph,  the  term  'excess  number' 
means  (A)  the  number  which  represents 
unemployed  persons  in  excess  of  4^  per 
centum  of  the  labor  force  in  the  area  In 
which  such  persons  reside,  or  (B)  in  the  case 
of  a  prime  sponsor  which  is  a  State,  the  term 
'excess  number'  means  such  number  as  de- 
fined in  clause  (A)  or  the  number  which 
represents  unemployed  persons  in  excess  of 
41/^  per  centum  of  the  labor  force  in  areas 
eligible  for  assistance  under  title  n  located 
In  the  geographical  area  served  by  such  State 
prime  sponsor  under  title  I  or  II,  whichever 
is  greater. 

"  (c)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  any  allo- 
cation under  subsection  (b),  the  Secretary 
shall  publish  such  allocation  in  the  Federal 
Register,  together  with  the  individual  area 
unemployment  data  on  which  it  Is  based." 


Mr.  BLOUIN  (during  Vbe  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  ctHisent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CIHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
this  amendment  because  I  believe  it  pre- 
sents the  most  equitable  approach  possi- 
ble to  the  proposed  goals  as  set  forth  In 
this  legislation. 

This  bill  was  written  as  a  direct  re- 
sponse to  the  persistoice  of  imacceptaUe 
levels  of  unemployment  that  exist 
throughout  this  entire  country. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  concept  of  this  bill,  and  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Dominick  V.  Daniels)  and  his  subcom- 
mittee for  their  work  and  foresight  In 
bringing  such  a  proposal  to  the  (Congress 
for  consideration.  My  major  concern 
with  the  present  language  of  this  bill  is 
that  which  concerns  itself  with  the  for- 
mula for  the  distribution  of  funds  to  the 
prime  sponsors  qualified  under  title  I  and 
Indian  tribes  on  Federal  and  State  res- 
ervations. 

Mr.  caiairman,  the  original  language 
of  the  subcommittee  bill,  as  reported  by 
the  subcommittee  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dominick  V.  Daniels)  . 
was  changed  in  the  full  committee  so 
that  25  percent  of  the  funds  are  to  be 
distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
unemployed  in  one  area  compared  to  the 
number  of  unemployed  in  all  areas,  "nie 
remaining  funds,  75  percent,  shall  be  al- 
lotted on  the  basis  of  the  relative  excess 
number  of  unemployed  persons  who  re- 
side within  the  area  served  by  the  prime 
sponsor  and  Indian  tribes  as  comckared  to 
the  total  excess  number  of  unemployed 
persons  who  reside  in  all  such  areas.  As  is 
pointed  out  in  the  amendment,  excess 
number  implies  6y2  percent  area  wide. 

The  rationale  for  this  amendment  was 
based  on  a  distribution  of  an  additional 
25  percent  of  funding  to  those  areas 
hardest  hit  by  unemployment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  take  issue  with 
the  fact  that  money  should  go  to  areas 
with  the  greatest  severity  of  imemploy- 
ment.  My  concern  revolves  around  the 
definition  of  "hardest  hit"  or  "severity." 
If  we  are  going  to  be  equitable  in  our 
definition  of  severity.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  it  should  be  deflned  relative  to 
the  economic  factors  of  each  particular 
geographic  area.  A  6.5-  or  a  6-percent 
imemployment  rate  can  be  just  as  reces- 
sionary as  a  10-  or  a  12.5-percent  un- 
emplo3nnent  rate  In  another  area. 

It  seems  to  me  then  that  If  we  are 
putting  together  an  antirecession  pack- 
age which  is  to  be  directed  toward  those 
areas  experiencing  a  severe  imemploy- 
ment rate,  the  entire  question  of  severity 
should  be  looked  at  on  a  section-by-sec- 
tion basis.  If  we  are  going  to  do  the  Job 
of  aiding  those  people  caught  in  the 
economic  dilemma  of  the  times,  we  have 
to  focus  our  legislation  toward  aiding  aa 
many  people  as  possible.  "Hierefore.  I 
would  hope  that  the  formula  as  now 
spelled  out  in  the  language  of  this  bill 
would  be  amended  so  as  to  aid  those  peo- 
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pie  from  those  States  who  are  facing  the 
same  degree  of  unemployment  severity 
in  their  geographic  areas  as  those  who 
may  be  living  in  an  area  with  a  relatively 
higher  unemployment  rate  in  terms  of  a 
I)ercentage  figure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  very  much  believe  in 
the  percentage  or  in  the  CETA  concept 
and  I  support  the  basic  idea  of  the  bill 
before  us.  However,  I  opposed  the  present 
language  and  did  so  in  the  committee, 
as  it  pertains  to  this  formula,  because 
I  plainly  felt  it  discriminates  against 
those  geographic  areas  which  are  experi- 
encing an  economic  crisis  no  different 
than  those  areas  with  a  9-,  10-,  or  a  12- 
percent  unemployment  level  rate.  Both 
areas  need  to  be  addressed  and  I  would 
urge  this  body  to  support  my  amend- 
ment, because  I  feel  it  does  address  the 
problem  in  a  more  broadly  based  and 
equitable  manner. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Blouin)  and  I  commend  the  gentleman 
for  his  initiative  and  his  leadership  in 
trying  to  correct  this  Inequity  that,  al- 
though unintended,  discriminates 
against  a  number  of  areas,  rural  areas 
and  nonmetropolitan  areas. 

I  wish  the  gentleman  success  in  this 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  change  that 
needs  to  occur  and  I  hope  it  will  occur 
today  In  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  I  jield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  BLOtriN)  on  the 
amendment  the  gentleman  has  offered. 
We  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  have  also 
experienced  the  problem  the  gentleman 
has  alluded  to,  the  increased  employ- 
ment rate  and  the  shift  in  the  figures  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  would  make  it 
very  difficult  for  the  counties  in  our  State 
to  get  their  equitable  share  of  the  CETA 
funds. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  upon  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Eckhardt,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Blouin  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jneld? 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  EC?KHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bloxjin) 
and  commend  the  gentleman  for  offering 
It.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
precisely  what  the  gentleman  says  is  cor- 
rect. In  certain  areas  where  wages  are 
very  low  and  where  imemployment  Is 
virtually  chronic,  a  smaller  percentage 
of  unemployment  may  have  more  Impact 
In  that  area  than  a  large  percentage  in 


an  area  which  is  generally  more  pros- 
perous. I  am  referring  to  places  like 
Mississippi  and  eastern  Texas.  They 
would  be  favorably  affected  by  the 
amendment.  I  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Rlr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Blouin)  .  It 
addresses  a  problem  that  certainly  would 
be  very  helpful  to  our  State  If  it  is  cor- 
rected, as  well  as  other  areas  across  the 
coimtry.  I  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  was 
amended  in  the  full  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  with  respect  to  the  distri- 
bution of  funds  under  title  VI-B — emer- 
gency employment  projects — among  the 
prime  sponsors  qualified  under  title  I 
and  Indian  tribes  on  Federal  and  State 
reservations.  The  bill  as  reported  by  the 
subcommittee  would  have  distributed 
one-half  of  these  funds  on  the  basis  of 
the  nimiber  of  unemployed  In  one  area 
compared  to  the  number  of  unemployed 
in  all  areas. 

The  remaining  half  would  have  been 
allotted  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  excess 
number  of  unemployed  persons  who  re- 
side within  the  area  served  by  the  prime 
sponsor  and  Indian  tribes  as  compared  to 
the  total  excess  number  of  unemployed 
persons  who  live  in  all  such  areas.  "Ex- 
cess number"  was  defined  as  above  4^^ 
percent. 

When  the  legislation  was  reported, 
however,  the  formula  under  this  section 
was  changed.  Presently,  only  one-fourth 
of  the  funds  are  to  be  allocated  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  unemployed  in 
one  area  compared  to  the  total  number 
of  unemployed.  The  balance,  75  percent, 
is  to  be  distributed  to  prime  sponsors 
based  on  relative  excess  numbers  of  un- 
employed. The  "excess  number"  figure 
also  was  revised  upward  from  41/2  per- 
cent to  the  current  6'/2  percent. 

If  the  25/75  formula  remains  a  part 
of  this  legislation,  Mr.  Chairman,  rural 
areas  all  across  the  country  stand  to  lose 
as  much  as  50  percent  In  funding.  Count- 
less situations  exist  where  individual 
counties  being  served  by  State  prime 
sponsors  may  have  a  high  rate  of  un- 
employment, but  the  State  overall  un- 
employment rate  may  not  exceed  6^5 
percent.  In  such  cases  these  coimties  will 
be  denied  the  additional  funds  as  pro- 
moted by  the  amended  formula.  Actually, 
they  will  lose  50  percent  in  comparison  to 
those  areas  which  do  belong  to  a  prime 
sponsor  area  experiencing  a  6^2 -Percent 
rate  of  unemployment. 

While  I  have  no  quarrel  with  efforts  by 
the  committee  to  channel  the  money 
authorized  by  this  legislation  to  locales 
where  it  is  needed  most.  I  do  object  to 
discrimination  against  those  rural  areas 
which  do  not  fall  within  the  category  of 
a  prime  sponsor,  yet  experience  an  \m- 
tenable  rate  of  unemployment.  I,  there- 
fore, hope  that  the  50/50  formula  will  be 
retiuned  to  the  bill  with  respect  to  title 
VI-B  fund  distribution;  and  I  accord- 
ingly support  an  amendment  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Blouin)  . 

I  would  like  to  take  just  a  moment  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
Chairman  Perkins,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  for  bringing  this  legislation  to  the 
floor  today.  I  support  the  substance  and 
purpose  of  this  legislation.  However,  I 
object  to  the  committee  formula. 

As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  I  recall  that  in  March  of  last 
year  we  recommended  a  massive  jobs 
program.  The  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  acted  quickly  and  decisively 
then  and  again  this  year  to  achieve  a 
more  responsible  economic  policy — a  pol- 
icy that  will  stop  paying  people  off  with 
unemployment  compensation,  food 
stamps,  and  welfare,  and  start  putting 
people  back  to  work  and  on  the  tax  rolls. 

That  Is  what  this  bill  is  about.  And 
that  Is  why  I  support  this  opportunity  to 
put  600,000  people  back  to  work. 

My  only  concern  is  that  this  be  done 
fairly,  without  regard  to  the  size  or  lo- 
cation of  the  community  where  people 
are  in  need. 

The  Intent  behind  the  committee  for- 
mula, as  I  understand  it,  is  to  provide  ad- 
ditional funding  to  those  prime  sponsors 
most  affected  by  imemployment.  I  cer- 
tainly would  support  this  concept  of 
channeling  fimds  where  they  are  needed 
most. 

But  how  do  you  determine  where  they 
are  needed  most?  If  New  York  City  has 
had  an  increase  in  imemployment  from 
8  percent  to  12  percent,  and  a  rural  com- 
munity has  had  an  increase  in  unemploy- 
ment from  3  percent  to  7  or  8  percent, 
which  one  needs  the  most  help?  It  is  all 
relative. 

This  Is  a  problem  those  of  us  who  rep- 
resent rural  districts  find  all  too  familiar 
when  it  comes  time  to  play  the  Federal 
dollars  game.  Somehow  the  Federal 
money  seems  to  flow  where  the  aggregate 
numbers  are  the  highest  rather  than 
where  the  relative  need  is  the  highest. 

The  severity  of  unemployment  affects 
rural  counties  just  as  deeply  as  it  does 
urban  counties  even  though  this  may  not 
show  up  in  the  numbers  alone.  The  im- 
pact on  people  is  the  same — a  person  Is 
out  of  woi*.  he  needs  a  job,  he  needs 
help. 

I  believe  the  formula  proposed  by  Mr. 
Blouin  in  his  amendment  would  equalize 
the  flow  of  Federal  dollars  to  each  per- 
son so  that  each  has  an  equal  and  fair 
chance  to  benefit  from  the  job  oppor- 
tunities created  by  the  bill. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  really 
serious  about  fighting  unemplosonent  at 
the  root  cause,  and  if  we  want  to  make 
the  best  use  of  this  money,  we  have  to 
start  with  a  formula  that  is  going  to  lo<* 
at  all  of  America — a  formula  that  is 
geared  to  find  the  unemployed  wherever 
they  may  live,  whether  that  be  in  New 
York  City  or  in  Eunice,  La.  This  is  wbai 
the  Blouin  amendment  would  do. 

Let  me  Just  say  that  I  do  not  consider 
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this  an  urban-rural  confrontation.  When 
New  York  City  had  its  moment  of  crisis. 
I  voted  to  help  the  city  out.  Biit  I  do 
think  it  is  only  fair  in  dealing  with  na- 
tional programs  of  this  nature — and  this 
Importance — that  we  make  sure  that  each 
Individual  whether  he  lives  In  a  small 
town,  a  large  town,  or  a  city,  have  a  fair 
and  equal  shot  at  the  opportunities  we 
create.  This  is  what  the  Blouin  amend- 
ment would  do. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  In 
supporting  this  Important  amendment. 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland. 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  shielding. 

I,  too.  would  like  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  on  this  amendment.  I  think 
this  would  be  a  great  help  to  my  district 
and  certainly  to  my  State.  I  am  delighted 
to  rise  in  support  oJf  it. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  I  shield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  gentleman's  amendment.  I  think 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  this 
program  work. 

I  think  we  have  before  us  a  program 
that  says  if  a  man  is  unemployed  in  an 
area  that  has  large  unonployment,  he 
is  suffering;  but  if  he  is  unemployed  In 
an  area  that  does  not  have  large  imem- 
ployment, he  Is  not  suffering.  I  think 
this  is  a  fallacious  concept,  and  I  think 
it  is  one  we  have  to  correct 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  address  one  of  the  basic  ills 
facing  the  country — unemployment.  By 
passing  H.R.  11453,  we  will  be  creating 
280,000  new  public  service  jobs,  and  con- 
tinuing 320,000  jobs,  making  a  total  of 
600,000  public  service  Jobs  for  those  7.3 
million  Americans  now  out  of  work. 

I  am  not  at  all  comforted  by  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  which  predicts  a 
7.7-percent  unempl03mient  rate  In  1977. 
The  7.7  percent  figure,  if  recent  history 
can  be  any  guide  is  overly  optimistic. 
In  197f  .ae  President  told  us  that  unem- 
ployment would  be  7.9  percent;  in  reality, 
it  turned  out  to  be  8.3  percent.  The  ad- 
ministration's approach  is  to  reduce  the 
current  public  service  job  level  by  about 
15.000  in  the  next  6  months  and  to  pro- 
vide sharp  reductions — over  25,000  per 
month — in  late  1976 — curiously  right 
after  the  election.  ITiis  approach  tells  me 
that  the  administration  could  care  less 
about  jobs,  or  about  the  people  who  are 
out  of  work. 

While  I  am  firmly  committed  to  Job- 
creation  efforts  such  as  this,  I  am 
troubled  by  the  formula  in  the  bill  which 
ties  funding  to  a  6.5-percent  imemploy- 
ment rate.  Under  the  committee  bill,  75 
percent  of  the  funds  can  only  go  to  areas 
with  more  than  6V4  percent  unem- 
ployment. Twenty-five  percent  will  be 
divided  among  all  areas  at  the  same 
rate  that  the  area's  unemplosmient 
relates  to  the  Nation's  unemployment. 
I  support  an  amendment  to  be  offered 


by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Blouin)  to  charge  this  formula  to  50-50 
and  to  qualify  any  area  with  a  4  Vi -per- 
cent unemployment  rate.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  current  Nixon- 
Ford  recession  has  Increased  unemploy- 
ment from  4^  percent  to  an  all-time 
high  of  8.3  percent  last  year.  It  Is  this 
Republican  recession  that  this  bill  tries 
to  turn  around.  The  Blouin  amendment 
win  help  my  district  and  many  others 
that  would  go  wanting  under  the  bill.  It 
will  attack  many  more  unemployment 
pockets  across  the  country. 

UNEICPLOTMENT  IS  TTNXBCFLOTM EMT 

I  have  difficulty  understanding  how, 
as  an  antirecessionary  measure,  this  bill 
can  say.  in  effect,  that  those  unemployed 
persons  in  one  area  are  worse  off  than 
persons  unemployed  in  other  areas.  Un- 
employment is  unemplojrment,  and  it  is 
painful  no  matter  where  it  is  occurring 
or  to  whom.  There  is  no  way  we  can 
measure  the  severity  of  unemployment 
and  single  out  certain  unemployed  per- 
sons for  preferential  treatment  and  more 
opportunity.  The  degree  of  unemploy- 
ment is  certainly  a  relative  matter.  A 
6.5 -percent  unemployment  rate  can  be 
Just  as  recessionary  in  one  area  as  12- 
percent  unemployment  rate  in  another 
area.  Who  among  us  can  tell  an  unem- 
ployed father  that  because  he  lives  in  an 
area  with  6-percent  unemplojmient,  his 
unemployment  Is  not  all  that  bad?  This 
provision,  Mr.  Chairman.  Is  discrimina- 
tory and  should  be  removed. 

Tying  funds  to  a  6 '/a -percent  unem- 
ployment rate  will  mean  that  areas  like 
my  district  in  suburban  Washington  and 
rural  areas  will  not  receive  equal  treat- 
ment under  this  program.  Additionally, 
individual  counties  facing  high  unem- 
plosonent  would  not  be  eligible  for  funds 
because  the  State  overall  unemployment 
average  does  not  exceed  6^^  percent.  In 
reality,  such  areas  will  lose  an  extra  25 
percent  in  funding  under  this  bill,  even 
though  their  unemployment  rate  is 
"severe"  as  defined  by  the  bill. 

WELFARE  BURDEN  ON  COMMUNITIES 

Another  inequity  caused  by  this  form- 
ula is  that  by  Injecting  Federal  assistance 
and  jobs  into  one  area  by  targeting  75 
percent  of  the  funds  to  areas  with  6^2- 
percent  unemployment,  communities 
with  a  lower  unemployment  rate  will 
have  an  unfair  burden  of  welfare  and 
public  assistance.  An  antirecessionary 
measure  should  have  broad  application; 
it  should  assist  all  of  our  unemployed 
citizens. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  this  bill  and  I  hope 
it  will  be  modified  to  lower  the  target  un- 
employment figure.  This  Congress  should 
pass  a  jobs  bill  but  one  which  helps  all 
areas — all  the  unemployed.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  fed  up  with  the  adminis- 
tration's position  of  treading  water,  pf 
patiently  waiting  for  the  recession  to 
bottom  out.  I  recently  read  politicians 
described  as  being  somewhat  off  base. 
"Politicians  talk  graphs  and  charts, 
charts  and  graphs,  demographics, 
schemeographic"  this  commentator 
said.  "Issues,  issues,  that  Is  what  people 
are  Interested  in.  Jobs."  That  is  what 
this  bill  is  all  about.  Let  us  make  It  equi- 
table for  all. 


Mr.  OUARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  country  Is 
troubled  by  flooding,  assistance  Is  gen- 
erally given  to  the  low-lying  areas  that 
were  Inundated,  not  to  the  mountains. 

When  we  have  a  program  that  Is  de- 
signed to  cope  with  the  problons  of  un- 
employment, we  ought  to  direct  it  at  least 
a  little  bit,  into  the  areas  where  there  is 
substantial  unemployment.  Under  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  we  would  not  differentiate 
between  an  area  that  had  4^-percent 
unemplo3mient  and  one  that  was  20-per- 
c^it  unemplojmient.  That  just  does  not 
make  any  sense.  It  may  be  nice  for  those 
communities  that  have  between  AVz-  and 
6V^-percent  unemployment,  but  it  does 
not  make  any  econ(«nIc  sense,  nor,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  it  necessary. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  this  bill  is  a 
two-part  bill.  The  first  part  continues 
the  existing  program,  and  it  has  a  hold- 
harmless  provision  so  no  one  is  getting 
hurt  by  the  formula  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  wants  to  change.  No  one  is 
getting  hurt.  The  formula  that  he  pro- 
poses to  amend  appUes  only  to  the  new 
part  of  the  bill,  only  to  the  so-called 
special  projects  part.  So  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  adopt  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  to  protect 
existing  allocations  under  the  pres^it 
program.  What  he  Is  trying  to  reach  is 
the  additional  program  provided  by  this 
bill  that  is  targeted  on  those  areas  that 
have  the  highest  unemployment. 

I  have  heard  from  my  friends  on  the 
minority  side  about  targeting,  and  I  agree 
that  this  bill  does  not  have  enough  tar- 
geting, but  if  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to,  it  will  have  even  less. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  am  sure  there  are  many  times  during 
the  year  that  the  gentleman  and  I  may 
disagree,  but  on  this  amendment  I  would 
like  to  rise  in  agreement  with  the  gen- 
tleman's comments  and  associate  myself 
with  them.  It  is  true  that  we  must  re- 
ject the  amendment  to  preserve  what- 
ever httle  targeting  there  is  in  the  bill, 
and  it  is  important  that  we  reject  the 
amendment  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  ask  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  to  reject  the  Blouin 
amendment,  and  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  CORNELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  amendment  being  offered  by  Mr. 
Blouin.  I  believe  it  is  essential  to  revise 
the  language  in  part  B — limiting  eligibil- 
ity for  Federal  funds  to  areas  with  excess 
unemployment  over  6y2  percent. 

This  provision  concentrates  Federal 
assistance  in  urban,  high  density  areas 
at  the  expense  of  equally  needy  rural, 
less  populated  areas.  I  can  best  explain 
how  this  happens  by  citing  an  example 
from  my  own  congressional  district,  sJ- 
though  this  pattern  is  repeated  across 
the  country.  In  my  district  are  several 
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rural  counties  where  the  unemployment 
rate  is  above  10  percent — such  as  Flor- 
ence County,  12.8  percent,  and  Forest 
County,  12  percent.  E>ue  to  their  low  pop- 
ulation totals,  these  counties  are  grouped 
under  the  heading  of  "balance  of  State" 
for  CETA  prime  sponsor  purposes.  Be- 
cause certain  areas  In  Wisconsin — also 
included  under  "balance  of  State"  are 
fortunate  enough  to  have  a  much  lower 
rate  of  unemployment,  the  aggregate 
Jobless  rate  could  be  below  6V2  percent 
thus  disqualifying  the  coimties  I  men- 
tioned from  assistance  under  tills  bill. 
I  realize  that  It  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  author  of  the  language  in 
question — which  was  added  during  the 
full  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
markup  of  H.R.  11453— to  discriminate 
against  the  jobless  in  rural  areas,  but 
this  is  exactly  what  the  present  wording 
does.  An  analysis  of  the  fiscal  1976  Fed- 
eral budget  shows  that  only  17  percent 
of  all  Federal  outlays  for  employment 
and  manpower  training  go  into  non- 
metropolitan  areas.  This  Is  the  case  de- 
spite the  fact  that  such  nonurban  areas 
account  for  more  than  30  percent  of  the 
country's  unemployed. 

The  enactment  of  this  measxire  with- 
out Mr.  Bloxtin's  amendment  would  add 
to  this  inequity  in  the  distribution  of 
Federal  funds. 

Poverty  and  unemployment  are  not 
found  only  in  our  Nation's  cities,  so  if 
the  intention  of  this  leigslation  is  to  di- 
rect Federal  funds  to  the  areas  of  most 
need,  then  the  Blouin  amendment  should 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORNELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa   (Mr.  Bedell). 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend  the   gentleman   from   Wisconsin 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  BLOUIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORNELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Blouin)  . 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  as  well  for  pointing 
out  the  effect  specifically  for  northern 
Wisconsin. 

I  think  this  issue  can  be  looked  at  in 
another  perspective — ^yet  the  same  re- 
sults persist. 

Coming  from  the  State  of  Iowa,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  by  DOL — Department 
of  Labor — projections  that  there  will  be 
2  million  people  exhausting  unemploy- 
ment insurance  benefits  by  the  end  of 
calendar  year  1976. 1  am  also  concerned 
by  the  fact  that  currently  almost  2.5  mil- 
lion people  are  receiving  unemployment 
Insurance  benefits  for  other  than  the 
regular  26-week  period.  These  individuals 
are  foimd  in  all  communities  of  the 
country,  the  effect  of  overtargeting  dol- 
lars with  a  75  percent  weighing  for  areas 
In  excess  of  6^  percent  unemployment 
would  effect  an  uneven  burden  to  other 
jurisdictions'  welfare  and  public  assist- 
ance loads.  On  January  7  the  Labor  De- 
partment published  a  notice  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  announcing  that  the  im- 
employment  Insurance  Federal  supple- 
mentary benefit  period — the  39-65  week 


extension — was  ending  in  the  States  of 
Colorado,  Delaware,  Idaho,  Indiana. 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana.  Minnesota, 
Mississippi.  Nebraska,  North  Carolina, 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  South 
I>akota,  Texas.  Utah.  Virginia,  Wiscon- 
sin, Wyoming,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

This  means  that  in  21  States  the  rate 
of  insiired  unemployment  averaged  less 
than  5  percent  over  a  period  of  13  con- 
secutive calendar  weeks.  Traditionally, 
the  rate  of  uninsured  unemployment  is 
1  percent  lower  than  the  average  unem- 
ployment rate.  This  means  that  those 
21  States  are  averaging  approximately  6 
percent  unemployment.  As  a  result,  in- 
dividuals who  are  "layed-off"  from  the 
Federal  supplementary  period  would 
have  to  go  on  welfare  and  not  have  as 
much  of  a  chance  to  be  the  recipient  of 
a  public  service  Job. 

Thus,  while  on  the  surface,  targeting 
money  to  areas  of  highest  imemployment 
appears  equitable,  it  creates  a  catch-22 
situation  in  those  States  with  reduced 
periods  of  unemployment  compensation. 
Thus,  individuals  in  those  States  are 
penalized  in  terms  of  their  relative  ad- 
vantage of  seeking  a  public  service  Job 
purely  on  the  basis  of  geography.  I  would 
therefore  strongly  endorse  the  original 
version  of  the  allocation  formula  In  HJl. 
11453,  and  would  hope  this  body  could 
support  my  amendment. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  CORNELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
compliment  the  gentleman  for  polnthig 
out  the  discrimination  which  exists  un- 
der the  formula.  Our  State  got  two  lousy 
jobs  under  the  present  formula  as  ad- 
ministered by  the  CETA  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  woxild  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  who  offered  the  amend- 
ment, the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Blothn),  this  is  for  my  own  clari- 
fication so  I  understand  a  little  better 
what  the  gentleman  is  offering;  is  the 
gentleman  dealing  with  the  special  proj- 
ects? 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  Yes.  the  new  provision. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  The  new  provision;  in 
that  sitxiatlon,  an  area  that  has,  let  us 
say,  6-percent  imemplojrment,  which 
would  qualify  imder  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  as  I  imderstand  it  ,  as 
against  an  area  that  might  have  12-per- 
cent unemployment,  let  us  supix>se  we 
had  everything  on  an  even  basis  except 
the  unemployment  levels  in  those  two 
respective  areas,  what  would  be  the  Im- 
pact of  the  gentleman's  amendment  on 
that  situation? 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  The  impact  would  be  to 
treat  it  the  way  the  CETA  program  treats 
that  kind  of  situation  today.  We  would 
say  that  the  unemployment  figure  would 
be  4.5  percent.  I  understand  unemploy- 
ment figures  are  terribly  misleading; 
but  in  any  event.  It  Is  4.5  percent  under 
the  present  law;  that  50  percent  of  the 
money  will  be  distributed  tu^ross  the 
board  luder  the  present  situation;  but 
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50  percent  will  also  be  distributed  in 
those  sponsored  areas  over  4  percent. 

Under  the  amendment  adopted  In  the 
committee,  that  ballgame  changes  to  a 
6.5-percent  level;  so  we  are  moving  It  up 
two  rungs  and  we  are  putting  the  formula 
at  25  percent  across  the  board  and  75 
percent  for  those  above  6.5  percent.  It  Is 
hard  to  say  for  a  State,  because  it  varies 
from  pocket  to  pocket. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  think  I  understand 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying.  In  essence, 
what  would  happen  is  the  area  with  high 
unemployment,  this  can  be  urban  or 
rural  areas,  under  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  they  would  not  receive  as 
much  money  for  jobs  as  they  would 
receive  under  the  committee  bill  right 
now. 

Mr.  BLOUNT.  That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Let  me  say  this.  In  the 
bill  that  is  now  before  us,  not  amended, 
the  concentration  of  moneys  goes  to  the 
area  of  higher  unemployment,  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  saying  it  is  urban,  it 
could  be  urban  or  rural  unemplosmient; 
but  it  goes  to  the  unemplojmient  area 
with  the  higher  percentage.  The  gentle- 
man's amendment  would  cut  down  that 
percentage  for  the  higher  rate  of  unem- 
ployment area,  so  in  other  words,  the 
higher  area  would  not  receive  as  large  a 
share.  I  understand  the  system,  so  called, 
of  equalizing,  but  it  does  seem  to  mt  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  reach  out  to  area 
of  the  highest  unemployment  these  areas 
are  creating  havoc  in  our  economic  situa- 
tion today. 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  In  quick  response  to  that, 
I  guess  that  Is  where  the  difference  in 
philosophy  comes  in.  The  point  I  am  try- 
ing to  make  is  that  If  I  have  a  county 
in  my  State  with  8-  or  9-  or  10-percent 
imemployment  that  happens  to  only  fall 
within  a  prime  sponsorship  of  the  State 
level  and  not  on  a  local  agency;  because 
of  that  State  sponsorship  their  average 
of  unemployment  falls  down  consider- 
ably. That  list  of  21  States  falls  into  that 
exact  kind  of  situation,  because  they  fall 
below  6.5  percent,  imder  the  existing 
formula  they  are  going  to  be  penalized. 
The  trouble  is  they  will  be  penalized  by 
an  additional  50  percent. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  understand  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying,  but  It  seems  to  me 
the  basic  concept  of  this  bill  or  this  leg- 
islation is  to  reach  out  to  where  the  larg- 
est nxmibers  of  imemployment  are  under 
this  section  of  the  legislation  and  trying 
to  addres  that  particular  problem:  so  I 
would  suggest  that  we  stay  with  the  bllL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Yoi*  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  BLOunr  smd  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Fetser  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  an  additional  2  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  f  lurther? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  The  concept  of  the  bill 
Is  to  take  care  of  the  kind  of  unonploy- 
ment  that  results  from  a  very  malappor- 
tloned  recession  and  the  unemployment 
that  grows  ttom  It  It  Is  somethtag  we 
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cannot  track  down  very  clearly  through 
normal  Indlcfttors.  yet  we  are  trying  to 
do  Just  that  In  a  compounded  way  to 
make  it  sufBdent  for  those  already  iso- 
lated areas  that  come  In  the  other  pro- 
grams. 

In  New  York  I  can  show  the  gentleman 
areas  that  come  out  much  beUer. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  am  well  aware  of  that 
particular  situation.  It  Just  seems  to  me 
that  the  concept  was  of  addressing,  with 
this  money,  the  major  areas  of  unemploy- 
ment, and  that  is  what  I  was  Interested 
in. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  attention  of  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  frcmi 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  DoicnncK  V.  Dan- 
iels), if  I  may.  In  listening  to  the 
debate  on  this  amendment,  is  it  not  true 
that  part  A  under  the  committee  bill  will 
continue  the  same  formula  as  title  VI 
has  right  now? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  The 
gentleman's  statement  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect.        

Mr.  QUIE.  And  the  bill  also  provides 
that  we  protect  the  money  that  goes  into 
part  A  before  any  money  is  available  for 
partB? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  That 
is  right. 

Mr.  QUIE.  And  so  if  one  compares  this 
bill  with  the  one  presently  reported,  then 
we  do  not  have  to  worry  about  losing  the 
money  we  presently  receive  under  title 
VI  because  we  are  continuing  under  the 
present  formula,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Title 
VI  is  divided  into  two  parts,  A  and  B. 

Of  course,  title  VI  today  becomes  part 
A  of  the  title  VI  of  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration, with  a  few  minor  changes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  And  so  If  anyone  is  worried 
about  the  amount  they  receive,  they  need 
not  under  this  bill? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Right. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  also  like  to  inquire 
of  the  gentleman,  in  part  B  under  the 
bill,  for  the  75  percent  that  is  contribu- 
tions on  the  basis  of  imemplosmient 
above  6V^  percent,  it  states  that  it  shall 
be  on  the  basis  of  relative  number  of 
excess  number  of  unemployed  persons 
who  reside  within  each  area  served  by 
the  prime  sponsor.  If.  In  the  balance  of 
the  State,  three  counties  were  above  6^ 
percent  but  the  remaining  counties  were 
below  6^  percent,  so  that  the  average 
for  the  State  was  below  6^t  percent, 
would  those  three  counties  be  taken  into 
consideration  as  areas  within  the  State 
being  higher  than  6\^  percent? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Yes; 
that  Is  my  Interpretation.  I  submitted  a 
number  of  questions  with  answers  in  the 
Congressional  Record  yesterday,  and 
those  questions  may  be  foimd  at  page 
2903.  That  question  is  fully  answered 
In  the  Record. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  make  one  other  inquiry  of  the 
gentleman.  The  only  difference  that  I 
can  see  between  the  Blouin  amendment, 
or  the  differences  between  the  Blouin 
amendment  and  the  committee  bill  for 
part  B,  is  that  we  have  a  division  be- 
tween these  two  means  of  distributing 


the  money  on  a  50^0  basis  rather  than 
a  25—75  basis. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANTKTB.  That  is 
rls^t  except  for  the  use  of  4^  percent 
instead  of  6%  percent 

Mr.  QUIE.  A  second  one  is  where  we 
take  Into  consideration  the  excess  un- 
employment. The  committee  bill  uses 
6V^  percent  rather  than  4^  percent. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  QUIE.  So  then  the  decislMi  before 
the  Members  really  is,  should  the  addi- 
tional amount  of  money  which  Is  in  part 
B,  which  Is  available  only  if  there  is 
enough  money  to  fully  fund  the  require- 
ments of  part  A.  should  that  be  zeroed 
in  on  the  areas,  the  prime  sponsored 
areas  that  are  excess  to  6^  percent,  or 
should  it  be  those  who  have  only  excess 
to  4y2  percent?  

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIEU3.  I  am 
advised  Iqr  counsel  that  it  Is  a  prime 
sponsor  area's  unemployment  rate  that 
determines  with  a  special  provision  for 
the  balance  of  State. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Now  we  are  back  again. 
When  the  term  is  used  within  the  bill 
"excess  number  of  unemploy^  persons 
who  reside  within  each  area  served  by 
the  prime  sponsor  or  Indian  tribe,"  does 
that  not  mean  each  area  within  the 
prime  sponsor  area  rather  than  the  total 
of  the  prime  sponsor  area? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  No.  It 
means  the  whole  area. 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  means  the  whole  area? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Yes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  difference  Is  that  we 
have  to  have  the  whole  area  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  and  only  a  portion  of  the  area 
under  the  Blouin  amendment. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Clialrman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all,  let  me 
start  out  by  saying  that  I  represent 
a  rural  district,  and  In  several  of  my 
counties  there  reside  a  lot  of  migrant 
workers.  They,  at  certain  times  of  the 
year,  move  up  north  and  they  are  no 
longer  In  the  district. 

The  year  before  last,  the  Department 
came  In  and  figured  the  unemplojmient 
to  the  best  advantage  of  the  county,  that 
Is.  those  months  when  the  migrants  were 
home  and  the  unemployment  was  pretty 
high.  This  last  year,  though,  they  went 
In  and  took  Into  consideration  the 
months  during  which  the  migrants  were 
outside  of  the  county,  and  those  counties 
did  not  qualify. 

Is  there  anything  in  this  bill  that 
would  allow  the  Department  to  go  in  and 
pick  Uiese  counties  during  months  which 
find  these  people  at  home,  with  the  high 
unemployment? 

I  realize  that  this  question  has  noth- 
ing whatsoever  to  do  wiUi  the  amend- 
ment that  is  now  pending.  But  this  is  the 
only  opportunity  I  have  of  asking  this 
question  and  putting  this  question  to  the 
chairman  and  getting  a  reply  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Members. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  3rield? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Douinick  V. 
Dantels) 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  understand  the  gentleman's 


problem.  It  is  a  very,  very  dIfBcult  situa- 
tlon^nd  I  am  ssmipathetic  to  the  gentle- 
man's point  of  view.  But  it  is  a  problem 
that  we  will  try  to  work  at.  With  migrant 
woi^ers  or  seasonal  workers,  when  the 
census  is  taken  as  to  the  number  of  un- 
employed in  a  particular  area,  it  will  vary 
from  month  to  month  and  different 
times  of  the  year.  So  it  is  very,  very  hard, 
almost  impractical,  to  devise  a  scheme 
which  will  cover  every  eventual  situation 
and  be  fair  and  reasonable  with  each 
section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  That  Is  correct,  I  will 
say  to  the  Chairman,  and  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman,  except  that  in  a  tremen- 
dous area  such  as  south  Texas,  which 
provides  almost  90  percent  of  migrant 
labor  for  Uie  entire  country,  that  situa- 
tion exists  over  a  tremendously  wide  area. 

The  year  before  that,  it  worked  out 
fine.  And,  after  all,  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  help  high  unemployment  areas. 
Tbls  last  year,  because  of  the  months 
that  were  picked,  they  did  not  qualify 
either  on  the  population  of  the  individ- 
ual counties  within  the  prime  sponsor 
area  or  on  the  percentage  of  unemploy- 
ment, whereas  they  had  done  it  the  year 
before.  And  my  only  question  Is:  Why 
cannot  we  work  it  the  way  it  had  worked 
previously,  the  last  year,  and  allow  those 
counties  their  due  at  the  time  they  ac- 
tually meet  the  standards  of  high  unem- 
ployment or  population  program? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
we  discussed  this  problem  a  bit  earlier, 
and  It  was  pointed  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  there  may  be  a  hl^  incidence  of 
unemployment  during  the  months  of 
January,  February,  and  March  in  a  par- 
ticular prime  sponsor  area,  and  then  tiiey 
build  a  factory  during  April.  May.  or 
June,  and  by  Virtue  of  that  factory  they 
pick  up  a  lot  of  unemployment  and  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  unemployment 
problon. 

Now,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  give  that 
area  its  allotment  based  on  the  high  un- 
employment In  the  first  3  months  of  the 
year  when  during  the  last  3  months  the 
imemplo3rment  situation  Is  entirely  dif- 
ferent 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  un- 
derstand what  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee Is  telUng  me,  but  why  can  the 
Department  not  be  given  the  discretion 
to  seek  out  a  medium  whereby  there  is 
no  abrupt  change  from  year  to  year  ex- 
cept that  it  is  seasonal? 

There  is  this  change  in  my  entire  dis- 
trict and  I  know-''of  three  of  my  col- 
leagues who  represent  districts  and  areas 
from  which  many  of  these  migrants  come 
where  the  trend  Is  the  same  and  the  curve 
is  the  same  year  after  year  after  year. 
There  has  been  no  dramatic  change  in 
unemployment.  Most  of  the  time,  during 
the  majority  of  the  year,  unonployment 
runs  between  12  ^nd  17  and  18  percent 
in  those  territories.  

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  s^eld 
further? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DOMINICIX  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
do  not  have  any  easy  answer  to  the  gen- 
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tleman's  problem.  This  Is  the  first  time 
this  has  been  brought  to  the  committee's 
attention,  but  I  will  assure  the  gentle- 
man we  will  go  Into  oversight  hearings 
in  the  near  future  and  that  we  will  take 
that  problem  into  consideration. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  Just 
like  to  direct  one  more  question  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Doin- 
NTCK  V.  Danizls).  and  that  is  this:  As 
I  read  both  the  Blouin  amendment  and 
the  committee  bill  in  regard  to  this  lan- 
guage, they  are  supposed  to  get  the  money 
out  in  the  areas  of  high  unemployment 
on  the  basis  of  the  relative  excess  niun- 
ber  of  unemployed  persons  who  reside 
within  each  area  served  by  such  prime 
sponsor  or  Indian  tribe,  as  compared  to 
the  total  excess  number  of  imemployed 
persons  who  reside  within  all  such  areas. 

How  can  this  have  one  meaning  in  one 
place  and  another  meaning  in  the  other 
place  and  yet  they  are  In  exactly  the 
same  words? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont will  yield,  the  Blouin  amendment 
and  the  provisions  in  the  bill  deal  with 
the  prime  sponsor  area.  The  only  ex- 
ception Ls  when  we  are  dealing  with  the 
balance  of  State. 

Mr.  QUIE.  And  with  the  balance  of 
State  we  are  only  dealing  with  the  en- 
tire balance  of  State  area  or  areas 
within  it? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  We  are 
dealing  with  tsrpes  of  two  areas  within 
the  StatC; 

Mr.  QUIE.  Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
far  as  the  Blouin  amendment  and  the 
committee  amendment  are  concerned, 
the  only  difference  Is  the  difference  be- 
tween 6 'A  percent  and  4'^  percent? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  sield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
make  that  clear.  There  Is  also  the  sim- 
ple matter  of  changing  the  formula  dis- 
tribution from  50-50  to  25-25,  as  well  as 
raising  the  threshold  from  4 '4  to  6V2,  so 
there  is  a  double-pronged  barrier.  If  you 
will,  as  to  119  out  of  400  prime  sponsors 
In  the  Nation  who  are  hurt  imder  the 
committee  approach,  as  to  only  28  who 
would  not  qualify  for  any  money  tmder 
our  approach.  The  effect  Is  that  more 
money  is  going  into  those  areas  that 
have  heavy  imemployment.  Obviously 
If  their  unemployment  situation  Is  more 
severe,  there  is  more  of  a  need,  and  the 
program  is  geared  to  center  in  on  those 
areas  that  we  are  talking  about  and  get- 
ting roughly  100  prime  sponsors  qualified 
"-tor  any  kind  Qt.asslstance. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Then,  Mr.  Chairman.  If 
the  gentleman  from  Vermont  will  yield 
further,  what  the  gentleman  Is  at- 
tempting to  do  is  reach  the  areas  within 


the  prime  sponsor  area  that  have  ex- 
cessively high  unemployment  rates.  He 
does  not  do  that,  he  does  not  reach  those 
areas  by  merely  reducing  the  percent- 
age of  unemployment,  and  that  means  if 
we  take  the  money  away  from  those 
prime  sponsor  areas,  we  will  have  exces- 
sively high  unemplojrment  areas  else- 
where. 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  that  Is 
exactly  what  title  n  of  the  CETA  pro- 
gram does.  It  gears  money  for  distribu- 
tion in  those  high  unemployment  pocket 
areas,  and  if  we  need  money  in  those 
areas,  that  is  specifically  what  it  is  for. 
That  is  where  we  do  want  to  put  our 
emphasis  if  we  are  talking  about  equity 
and  about  qualifying.  We  are  talking 
about  the  level  of  severity  of  the  situ- 
ation, and  it  is  Just  a  question  of  basic 
fairness. 

Mr.  QUIE.  That.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
reason  why  I  say  we  ought  to  defeat  this 
bill  and  put  the  additional  money  that  is 
made  available  to  us  through  title  n  Into 
the  areas  of  the  country  that  have  ex- 
cessive unemployment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Blouin)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Blouin)  there 
were — ayes  72,  noes  65. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMEND ICKNT  OFFERKD  BT  MB.  QUIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  CHerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  otTered  by  Mr.  Quie:  Page  23, 
line  23,  after  "«12,000  per  year"  strike  out  all 
through  line  11,  page  23  and  renumber  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  amend- 
ment strikes  out  the  language  on  the 
bottom  of  page  22,  beginning  on  line  23, 
through  line  11  on  page  23.  It  removes 
the  requirement  that  preference  be  given 
to  hiring  the  individuals  who  are  health 
and  public  safety  personnel  if  the  po- 
litical subdivision  has  bona  fide  budg- 
etary reasons.  I  doubt  that  there  is  one 
among  us  who  knows  what  a  bona  fide 
budgetary  reason  is;  but  if  localities  can 
explain  It  to  the  Secretary,  evidently, 
then  they  can  Immediately  hire  the 
health  and  public  safety  personnel  with 
public  service  funds.  They  do  not  even 
have  to  be  unemployed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  point  I  raised 
during  the  general  debate.  Instead  of 
hiring  the  people  who  are  long-term  un- 
employed, it  Is  a  bailout  to  the  cities  and 
allows  them  to  feign  budgetary  problems 
so  they  can  use  Federal  money  to  pay  for 
their  police  and  firemen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  that  that 
is  a  wise  move.  I  think  this  bill  is  as  sim- 
ple as  that,  and  we  can  make  our  decision 
on  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

We  have  htul  ample  testimony  during 
10  days  of  hearings  conducted  by  the 
subcommittee. 

At  these  hearings  public  oCBcials  and 
mayors  of  our  largest  cities  testified  as  to 
the  fiscal  crisis  they  faced  and  with  what 
they  were  up  against  and  as  a  conse- 


quence of  which  they  were  compelled  to 
lay  off  essential  public  health  and  public 
service  employees,  police,  firemen,  hos- 
pital employees,  sanitation  workers  and 
the  like. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  that  any  prime 
sponsor  should  have  the  opportunity  for 
the  determination  of  providing  these  es- 
sential services  and  that  they  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  fill  those 
positions. 

It  appears  absolutely  ridiculous  to  me 
to  hire  policemen  and  firemen,  send  them 
to  training  school  for  several  months  and 
then  when  a  municipality  has  a  fiscal 
cnmch  have  to  lay  them  off  and  then 
have  to  hire,  in  their  place,  people  who 
are  disadvantaged,  economically  disad- 
vantaged, who  must  l>e  trained  all  over 
again.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  terrible 
waste  of  the  community  and  the  gov- 
ernment fimds.  Therefore  I  oppose  this 
amendment. 

As  I  say,  the  local  prime  sponsor  should 
have  the  opportunity  where  there  is  a 
bona  fide  layoff  of  essential  public  serv- 
ices, safety  officers,  public  health  officials 
and  the  like,  to  rehire  those  people. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  that 
is  being  offered  now  now  would  in  ef- 
fect strike  the  provision  that  allows 
the  sponsor  in  effect  to  give  maxi- 
imum  consideration  to  the  replacement 
of  public  health  officials,  and  public 
safety  officers.  I  think  this  is  really  a 
very  poor  amendment  becaase  when  this 
amendment  was  originally  offered,  and  it 
was  offered  by  myself  in  the  committee, 
the  reason  for  this  was  that  communi- 
ties, not  only  cities,  but  other  communi- 
ties around  the  coimtry.  were  being  faced 
with  a  situation  due  to  the  economic 
pressures  of  having  to  lay  off  police,  fire- 
fighters, and  other  public  health  offi- 
cials. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  thing  the  pub- 
lic should  be  entitled  to  under  this  legis- 
lation, and  one  tliat  we  could  all  agree 
on,  is  that  they  are  entitled  to  be  able 
to  maintain  and  have  a  certain  amount 
of  public  safety  on  their  streets  and  public 
safety  in  their  homes  and  protection  to 
them,  and  here  was  Just  an  opportunity 
in  this  bill  to  gain  that. 

I  just  read  in  the  papers  this  morn- 
ing of  the  increased  amount  of  crime 
around  this  country.  In  effect  are  the 
Members  going  to  say  to  their  constitu- 
ents that  they  voted  against  a  part  of  this 
bill  that  would  enable  public  safety  offi- 
cials and  officers,  firemen,  policemen  and 
others,  who  could  be  rehired  so  as  to  pro- 
tect the  public  under  this  legislation, 
that  they  are  going  to  vote  against  their 
municipalities  having  the  right  of  rehir- 
ing these  people  and  giving  them  the 
protection  they  need? 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  the  Is- 
sue is  clear  cut.  Crime  is  a  major  issue 
around  our  country,  and  certainly  is  of 
major  concern  to  our  people,  and  to  give 
this  right  away  seems  to  me  is  definitely 
the  wrong  thing  to  do.  We  ought  to  sup- 
port the  bUl  and  defeat  this  amendment 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
C:%alrman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Maryland. 
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Mr.  ISTTCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  and  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
if  it  is  not  true  that  if  this  kind  of  pref- 
erence remains  in,  that  New  York  City, 
for  instance,  could  use  It  for  their  sani- 
tation workers? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  No. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  have  been  told 
that  It  does. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  It  is  technically  possible 
that  they  could,  that  would  be  their  de- 
cision, if  that  were  their  decision.  But  I 
assure  the  gentleman  that  what  we  are 
talking  about  Is  that  In  the  case  of  New 
York  City  we  are  talking  about  a  tre- 
mendous number  of  firefighters  and  po- 
lice officers  who  because  of  necessity 
have  been  cut  down  to  a  point  that  the 
public  safety  is  in  Jeopardy,  and  that  the 
pubUc  is  going  to  have  to  speak  out,  it- 
self, in  terms  of  having  these  people  put 
back  on. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  If  we  have  an- 
other garbage  problem  in  New  York,  they 
can  come  in  and  get  some  more  sanita- 
tion workers  on  a  preference  basis. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  think  any  decision  on 
this  would  be  up  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton, the  city  of  Chicago,  or  any  place  else 
that  wants  to  make  that  decision.  I  am 
convinced  the  public  is  concerned  with 
crime  and  with  their  own  basic  protec- 
tion, and  I  cannot  conceive  of  munici- 
palities not  using  the  money  to  help  re- 
store public  safety. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Really  if  we  do  not 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  this  is  an 
additional  bailout  for  New  York  City. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Do  not  try  to  label  it  a 
New  York  City  payoff  because  it  is  no 
more  a  New  York  City  payoff  than  it  Is 
for  Boston  or  for  some  other  community 
that  has  had  a  cutback  on  its  own  police 
or  fire  departments. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

In  fact,  is  there  not  a  ceiling  on  what 
we  say  that  people  can  be  paid? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  There  is  a  celling  right 
In  the  blU. 

Mr.  SISK.  That  Is  what  I  say.  What  Is 
that  ceiling? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Twelve  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  SISK.  In  other  words,  some  com- 
ment was  made  about  hiring  $17,000 
sanitation  workers  In  New  York.  I  do  not 
know  but  maybe  they  do  get  $25,000.  I 
do  not  know  what  they  get.  But  basically 
there  Is  a  celling  that  would  have  to  ap- 
ply for  anyone  to  be  hired  under  this 
provision. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  That  Is  correct,  and  this 
Is  exactly  why  I  do  not  think  anybody 
should  look  on  this  as  such,  and  this  Is 
not  a  New  York  City  provision  at  all. 
It  is  a  provision  to  help  every  community 


in  this  country  to  make  that  decision  and 
have  the  right  of  making  the  decision  to 
give  back  public  safety  to  the  people  in 
the  States,  and  that  Is  all  I  am  talking 
about.  They  do  not  have  to  make  the 
decision  If  they  do  not  want  to  in  any- 
one's community. 

Mr.  SISK.  Of  course,  imder  the  provi- 
sion I  assume — the  question  Just  came 
up — really  this  Is  to  some  extent  some 
additional  revenue  sharing  where  the 
Federal  Government  would  pay  a  portion 
of  the  salary.  Then  could  the  city  ccMne 
in  and  pay  the  balance  and  then,  say, 
pay  a  person  substantially  above  the  ceil- 
ing that  the  bill  calls  for? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  recognize  that  all  of 
us  would  like  to  vote  on  this  issue  and 
conclude  the  business.  I  only  want  to 
take  a  moment  or  two. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  really  how  does  the  ceiling  work? 
I  do  think  it  becomes  important  particu- 
larly in  connection  with  the  situation 
that  has  been  suggested  here  by  the  most 
recent  comments.  How  does  that  celling 
work?  I  will  3^ield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  to  make  a  comment  on  it,  if 
he  will. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Up  to  this  date  the  celling  was  $10,000. 
It  is  proposed  by  the  legislation  under 
consideration  to  increase  the  ceiling  from 
$10,000  to  $12,000  for  one-third  of  the 
jobs.  However,  if  a  municipality  wants 
to  hire  a  very  trained,  skilled  person  such 
as  a  sanitary  engineer,  an  architect,  or 
someone  with  very  special  skills  whose 
services  they  feel  are  worth  $18,000  or 
$20,000,  the  difference  between  the 
$10,000  limitation  under  present  law  and 
$18,000  or  $20,000  then  would  have  to 
be  paid  by  the  city  or  the  prime  sponsor. 

Mr.  SISK.  And  that  could  only  apply 
to  up  to  one-third  of  the  people  employed 
within  that  particular  municipality? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIETS.  Within 
the  prime  sponsor's  area. 

Mr.  SISK.  Only  one-third? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  SISK.  Where  they  could  go  above 
the  actual  ceiling  through  a  matohlng 
fund  or  through  a  joint  pajonent  by  the 
municipality  and  the  government? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  That  Is 
right. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  the  gentleman,  and 
1 3rleld  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

TTie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  opposition 
to  HH.  11453,  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Project  Amendments  of  1976. 
This  bill  would  authorize  another 
massive  Increase  in  Federal  spending 
while  doing  little  to  solve  the  unem- 
ployment problem. 

HJl.  11453  Is  hardly  an  exciting  or 
novel  piece  of  legislation.  It  is  the  same 
tripe  that  liberal  poUticians  have  been 


feeding  us  for  years.  To  solve  the  imem- 
ployment problem — so  the  argument 
goes — the  Federal  Government  should 
spend  billions  of  dollars  on  creating  pub- 
lic service  Jobs.  Apparently  the  liberals 
are  so  bankrupt  for  ideas  that  all  they 
can  do  is  resurrect  programs  that  were 
of  questionable  value  four  decades  ago. 

This  approach  not  only  is  philosoph- 
ically bankrupt,  it  threatens  to  make  our 
Nation  fiscally  bankrupt  as  well.  Simply 
put,  the  cost  of  this  legislation  is  ridicu- 
lously high.  The  price  tag  could  poten- 
tially reach  $7.4  billion  between  now  and 
the  end  of  1977. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that  Just 
a  few  days  ago  the  House  gave  final  ap- 
proval to  a  $6.2  billion  public  works  boon- 
doggle. This  bill  was  also  supposedly 
aimed  at  providiiig  more  jobs.  Taken  to- 
gether, the  House  has  voted  $13.6  billion 
in  Federal  spending  in  only  two  bills. 

Such  spending  is  irresponsible.  It  will 
fuel  inflation  and  jeopardize  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  that  is  currently  under- 
way. We  must  reduce  Government 
spending,  not  recklessly  add  billions 
more  to  our  budget  deficit. 

Not  only  should  H.R.  11453  be  rejected 
because  of  its  cost;  it  should  be  defeated 
because  it  cannot  solve  the  problem.  We 
should  have  learned  by  now  that  the 
creation  of  public  service  jobs  is  of  little 
help  in  getting  our  imemployed  citizens 
back  to  work. 

Public  service  Jobs  are  temporary  and 
usually  of  a  makework  variety.  They  are 
also  incredibly  expensive.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  no  more  than  50,000  tem- 
porary Jobs  are  created  for  each  $1  bil- 
lion. Consequently  the  jobs  created  l^ 
H.R.  11453— despite  the  vast  level  of 
funding — would  be  just  a  drop  In  the 
bucket  when  it  comes  to  the  overall  un- 
emplojmient  problem. 

Public  service  jobs  have  many  other 
drawbacks  as  well.  These  jobs  offer  little 
hope  of  advancement  of  self-improve- 
ment. There  is  little  chance  to  use  exist- 
ing skills.  Rather  than  contributing  to 
economic  strength,  these  jobs  promote 
inefficiency  in  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

What  then  is  the  answer?  The  only 
answer  to  the  unemployment  problem  Is 
not  more  public  service  jobs  but  the  cre- 
ation of  more  Jobs  In  the  private  sector 
of  our  economy.  These  are  permanent 
and  productive  Jobs.  These  are  Jobs 
where  people  can  put  their  skills  to  work. 

We  must  revitalize  the  private  sector 
of  our  economy.  That  Is  why  I  am  co- 
sponsoring  the  Jobs  Creation  Act  au- 
thorized by  my  friend  and  colleague. 
Jack  Kehp. 

This  legislation  would  accelerate  the 
formation  of  the  Investment  capital  that 
is  needed  to  Increase  both  JOb  oppor- 
tunities and  productivity  In  business  and 
industry.  It  would  encourage  private  en- 
terprise to  create  jobs  through  a  system 
of  tax  incentives.  This  Is  the  type  of  leg- 
islation we  need  to  get  Americans  back 
to  work — ^not  the  public  services  Jobs  ap- 
proach that  has  failed  In  the  past. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  furth» 
amendments  to  section  2?  If  not,  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  (a)  (1)  Section  203(b)  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training  Act  of 
1973  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
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of  the  following  new  sentence:  "The  re- 
mainder of  such  funds  may  be  used  by  ad- 
ministrative costs.  Including  rental  costs, 
and  to  obtain  necessary  supplies,  eqiilpment, 
and  materials." 

(2)  Section  208(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  clause  (7)  and  by  redesignat- 
ing clause  (8)  as  clause  (7). 

(b)  Section  205(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "State  and"  Immediately  before 
"local  governments"  In  clause  (23),  and  by 
striking  out  "Job  category"  In  both  places 
where  that  term  occurs  In  clause  (24)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "promotional  line". 

(c)  Section  205(c)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  after  clause 
(25).  by  redesignating  clause  (26)  as  clause 
(27),  and  by  inserting  Immediately  before 
clause  (27)  (as  so  redesignated)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause ; 

"(26)  assurances  that  no  person  shall  be 
hired  to  fill  a  public  service  job  supported 
with  financed  assistance  under  this  title 
unless  (A)  such  Job  has  been  listed,  at  least 
seven  days  prior  to  the  date  on  which  such 
person  Is  hired,  with  the  appropriate  public 
employment  ofDce  established  under  the  Act 
entitled  'An  Act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  employment  ssrstem  and 
for  cooperation  with  the  States  In  the 
promotion  of  such  system,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses', approved  June  6,  1933  (48  Stat.  113: 
29  X7.S.C.  49  et  seq.) ,  commonly  known  as  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act;  (B)  such  person.  In  the 
case  of  any  jierson  who  Is  not  a  previous  em- 
ployee of  the  eligible  applicant.  Is  not  a  rela- 
tive of  any  person  with  the  responsibility  tar 
hiring  a  person  to  fill  that  Job,  and,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  clause,  the  term  'relative'  means 
father,  mother,  son,  daughter,  brother,  sister, 
tincle,  aunt,  flrst  cousin,  nephew,  niece,  hus- 
band, wife,  father-in-law,  mother-in-law, 
son-in-law,  daughter-in-law,  brother-in-law, 
slater-ln-law,  stepfather,  stepmother,  step- 
son. stepKlaughter,  stepbrother,  stepsister , 
half  brother,  half  sister:  (C)  such  person 
does  not  reside  in  a  household  In  which  an- 
other member  of  such  person's  family  who 
holds  a  public  service  Job  assisted  under  this 
Act  also  resides;  and  (D)  such  person  (ex- 
cept any  person  who  Is  rehired  for  a  Job  from 
which  such  person  Is  on  bona  fide  layoff) 
resides  within  the  lurea  served  by  the  prime 
sponsor  or  Indian  tribe:  and  assurances  that 
financial  records  of  an  eligible  applicant  re- 
lating to  a  project  assisted  under  this  Act, 
and  records  of  the  names,  addresses,  posi- 
tions, and  salaries  of  all  persons  employed  In 
Jobs  on  such  projects  shall  be  kept  and  made 
available  to  the  public:  and". 

(d)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(c)  shall  take  effect  with  respect  to  persons 
hired  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments?  If  not,  the  question  is 
on  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  McKay,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  h£id  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  11453)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1976,  for  the  period  begin- 
ning July  1,  1976.  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976.  and  for  fiscal  year  1977  for 
carrying  out  title  VI  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  and  Training  Act  of 
1973.  and  to  amend  title  n  and  title  VI 
of  such  act,  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 1025,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 


House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole? 

Mr.  CHARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  separate  vote  on  the  so-called  Blouln 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  other  amendment?  If 
not,  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  on  which  a  separate  vote 
has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment:  Page  24,  strike  all  of  line  0 
through  line  24  on  page  25  and  insert  the 
following; 

"(b)(1)  Fifty  per  centum  of  the  amount 
appropriated  under  section  600(a)  which  re- 
mains after  subtracting  any  amount  which 
is  required  by  600(b)  to  be  allocated  in  ac- 
cordance with  and  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  part  A  shall  be  allocated  among  prime 
sponsors  qualified  under  section  102(a)  and 
Indian  tribes  receiving  grants  under  this 
Act,  In  proportion  to  the  relative  number 
of  unemployed  persons  who  reside  in  each 
area  served  by  such  prime  sponsors  or  Indian 
tribe,  as  compared  to  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed persons  who  reside  In  all  such  areas 
In  all  the  States. 

"(2)  Fifty  per  centum  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated luider  section  600(a)  which  re- 
mains after  subtracting  any  amount  which 
Is  required  by  600(b)  to  be  allocated  In  ac- 
cordance with  and  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  part  A  shall  be  allocated  among  prime 
sponsors  qualified  under  section  102(a)  and 
Indian  tribes  receiving  grants  under  this 
Act,  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  excess  num- 
ber of  unemployed  persons  who  reside  within 
each  area  served  by  such  prime  sponsor  or 
Indian  tribe,  as  compared  to  the  total  excess 
number  of  unemployed  p>ersons  who  reside 
within  aU  such  areas.  For  purposes  of  this 
subparagraph,  the  term  'excess  number" 
means  (A)  the  number  which  represents 
unemployed  persons  In  excess  of  4V2  per 
centum  of  the  labor  force  In  the  area  In 
which  such  persons  reside,  or  (B)  In  the  case 
of  a  prime  sponsor  which  Is  a  State,  the  term 
'excess  numt>er'  means  such  number  as  de- 
fined In  clause  (A)  or  the  number  which 
represents  imemployed  persons  in  excess  of 
4'/^  per  centum  of  the  labor  force  In  areas 
eligible  for  assistance  under  title  II  located 
In  the  geographical  area  served  by  such  State 
prime  sponsor  under  title  I  or  U,  whichever 
Is  greater. 

"(c)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  any  allo- 
cation imder  subsection  (b),  the  Secretary 
shall  publish  such  allocation  In  the  Federal 
Register,  together  with  the  Individual  area 
unemployment  data  on  which  It  Is  based." 

llie  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
amendment  on  which  a  separate  vote 
has  been  demanded. 

Mr.  OUARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  a  vote. 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point  of 
order.  I  thought  I  was  on  my  feet  before 
the  Speaker  put  the  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman's 
rights  are  protected. 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  first 
going  to  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  vote. 

The  SPEAKER.  A  "yea"  vote  is  In  favor 
of  the  amendment  on  which  a  separate 
vote  has  been  demanded. 


The  question  is  on  the  amendment  oo 
which  a  separate  vote  has  been 
demanded. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Blouin)  ttiere 
were — ayes  73,  noes  75. 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ^yeas  189,  nays  206, 
not  voting  37,  as  follows: 
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"TEAS— 189 

Abdnor 

Gonzalez 

Morgan 

Alexander 

Goodllng 

Mosher 

Allen 

Orassley 

Moss 

Ambro 

Quyer 

Murtha 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Hagedorn 

Myers,  Ind. 

Andrews, 

HaU 

Myers,  Pa. 

N.  Dak. 

Hamilton 

Natcber 

Archer 

Hammer- 

Neal 

Armstrong 

schmldt 

Nichols 

Aspin 

Harkin 

Nolan 

Baldus 

Harris 

Oberstar 

Baucus 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Passman 

Bauman 

H*bert 

Pickle 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Hechler,  W.  Vs 

Poage 

BedeU 

Hefner 

Pressler 

Bennett 

Henderson 

Preyer 

Bergland 

Hlghtower 

QuUlen 

BevUl 

Holland 

RandaU 

Blouln 

Holt 

Roberts 

Boggs 

Howe 

Robinson 

Bowen 

Hubbard 

Rogers 

Breaux 

Hungate 

Roncallo 

Breckinridge 

Ichord 

Rose 

Brlnkley 

Jacobs 

Roush 

Brooks 

Jenrette 

Rousselot 

Brown,  Ohio 

Johnson,  Calif 

Runnels 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Satterfleld 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Schroeder 

Byron 

Jones.  N.C. 

Schulze 

Carter 

Jones,  Okla. 

Sebellus 

Clausen, 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Sharp 

DonH. 

Jordan 

Shipley 

Cleveland 

Kastenmeier 

Shuster 

Cochran 

Kelly 

Sikes 

Collins,  Tex. 

Kemp 

Slsk 

Cornell 

Kecchum 

Skubltz 

D'Amours 

Keys 

Slack 

Daniel,  Dan 

Kindness 

Smith,  Iowa 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Krebs 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Davis 

Krueger 

Snyder 

Dent 

Lehman 

Spellman 

Derrick 

Levltas 

Spence 

Devlne 

Litton 

Staggers 

Dickinson 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Stanton, 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Long,  La. 

J.  William 

Eckhardt 

Lott 

Steed 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McCollister 

Stephens 

English 

McDonald 

Symington 

Erlenborn 

McPall 

Taylor,  Mo. 

ftshleman 

McKay 

Taylor,  N.C. 

^vans,  Colo. 

Mahon 

Teague 

Evans,  Ind. 

Thone 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Mathis 

Thornton 

Pascell 

Mazzoli 

Treen 

Fenwlck 

Mel  Cher 

Waggonner 

Flndley 

Mezvlnsky 

Wampler 

Fisher 

Mllford 

Whlteburst 

Plthlan 

MUler.  Ohio 

Whltten 

Flood 

Mills 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Flowers 

Mink 

Winn 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Mollohan 

Wlrth 

Fountain 

Montgomery 

Wright 

Frenzel 

Moore 

Wylle 

Fuqua 

Moorhead. 

Toung,  Tex. 

Oinn 

Calif. 
NATS— 206 

Abzug 

Beard,  R.I. 

BroyhUl 

Adams 

Bell 

Buchanan 

Addabbo 

Biaggl 

Burgener 

Anderson, 

Blester 

Burke,  Calif. 

Calif. 

Bingham 

Burke,  Fla. 

Anderson,  ni. 

Blancbard 

Burke,  Mass. 

Annunzlo 

Boland 

Carney 

Ashbrook 

Boiling 

Carr 

Ashley 

Brademas 

Cederberg 

AuColn 

Brodhead 

Clancy 

BadUlo 

Broomfleld 

Clay 

RafalU 

Brown,  Calif. 

Cohen 

Barrett 

Brown,  Mich. 

CoUlns,  ni. 

Conable 

Lagomarslno 

Rlnaldo 

Conte 

lAtta 

Rodlno 

Conyers 

Leggett 

Roe 

Corman 

Lent 

Rooney 

Cotter 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Rosenthal 

Crane 

Long,  Md. 

Rostenkowskl 

Daniels,  NJ. 

MoClory 

Roybal 

Danlelson 

McCloskey 

Ruppe 

da  la  Oarza 

McDade 

Russo 

Delaney 

McHugh 

StOermain 

Dellums 

McKlnney 

Santinl 

Derwlnskl 

Maodonald 

Sarasln 

Dlggs 

Madden 

Sarbanes 

Dlngell 

Madlgan 

Scbeuer 

Dodd 

Magulre 

Rchneebell 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Martin 

Selberllng 

Duncan,  Oreg 

Matsunaga 

Shriver 

du  Pont 

Meeds 

Simon 

Early 

Metcalfe 

Solarz        / 

Edgar 

Meyner 

Stanton, 

Edwards,  CalU 

.  Michel 

James  V. 

EUberg 

Mlkva 

Stark 

Emery 

MUler.  Calif. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Esch 

Mlneta 

Stokes 

Fary 

Mlnlsh 

Stratton 

Fish 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Stuckey 

Florlo 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Studds 

Foley 

Moakley 

Sullivan 

Porsythe 

Moffett 

Symms 

Fraser 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Taloott 

Prey 

MotU 

Thompson 

Gaydos 

Murphy,  ni. 

Trailer 

Gilman 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Tsongas 

Goldwater 

Nedzl 

Ullman 

Gradlson 

Nix 

Van  Deerlln 

Gude 

Nowak 

Vander  Jagt 

Hanley 

O'Brien 

Vander  Veen 

Hannaford 

O'Bara 

Vanlk 

Harrington 

O'NeUl 

Vlgorlto 

Harsha 

Ottlnger 

Walsh 

Hawkins 

Patten,  N.J. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Patterson, 

Weaver 

Helstoskl 

Calif. 

Whalen 

Hicks 

Pattlson.  N.Y. 

White 

HUUs 

Pepper 

Wiggins 

Holtzman 

Perkins 

WUson,  Bob 

Horton 

Peyser 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Howard 

Pike 

Wolff 

Hughes 

Price 

Wydler 

Hutchinson 

Prltchard 

Yates 

Hyde 

Qule 

Yatron 

Jeffords 

RaUsback 

Yoimg,  Alaska 

Karth 

Rangel 

Young,  Fla. 

Kasten 

Regula 

Yoimg,  Oa. 

Kazen 

Reuss 

Zablockl 

Koch 

Richmond 

Zeferettl 

LaPalce 

Rlegle 

NOT  VOTINO— 37 

Bonker 

GiaUno 

McEwen 

Burton,  John 

Gibbons 

Obey 

Burton,  Phillip  Green 

Patman,  Tex. 

Butler 

Haley 

Pettis 

Chappell 

Hansen 

Rees 

Chisholm 

Hays,  Ohio 

Rhodes 

Clawson,  Del 

Heinz 

Rlsenhoover 

Conlan 

Hlnthaw 

Ryan 

Coughlln 

Jarman 

Steelman 

Downing,  Va. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Drlnan 

Landrum 

UdaU 

Plynt 

Lujan 

Ford,  Mich. 

MoOormack 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Stelger  of 
Arizona. 

Mr.  Drlnan  with  Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Heinz. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Conlan. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton  with  Mr.  Butler. 

Mr.  Downing  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Coughlln. 

Mr.  Rlsenhoover  with  Bilrs.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  iSx.  Hlnshaw. 

Mr.  UdaU  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Haley  with  Mr.  Hansen. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Bonker. 

Mr.  Oreen  with  Mr.  John  Burton. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  FLOOD,  Mr.  BAUCUS,  Ms.  KEYS, 
and  Mr.  SKUBITZ  changed  their  votes 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Messrs.  PIKE,  KASTEN,  SYMMS,  and 
CXXII 190— Part  3 
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MATSUNAGA  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  am^idment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  aimoimoed 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  tbe 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 
MOTION  TO  Rxcoicmr  orr^oD  bt  kb.  qdb 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  QTHE.  I  am  opposed  to  the  bill, 
Mr.  [^)eaker. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  Clei^  will  rQ)ort 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  QniE  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  (HJL 
11453)  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  239,  nays  154, 
not  voting  39,  as  follows: 


Harrington 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Hlghtower 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

LaFalce 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Litton 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McFaU 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Maodonald 

Madden 

Magulre 

Matsunaga 
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« 

YEAS— 239 

Abzug 

Cotter 

Adams 

D'Amours 

Addabbo 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Allen 

Danlelson 

Ambro 

de  la  Garza 

Anderson, 

Delaney 

Calif. 

Dellums 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Dent 

Andrews, 

Derrick 

N.  Dak. 

Dlggs 

Annunzlo 

Dlngell 

Ashley 

Dodd 

Aspln 

Downey,  N.Y. 

AuGoln 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

BadlUo 

du  Pont 

Baldus 

Early 

Barrett 

Eckhardt 

Baucus 

Edgar 

Beard,  B.I. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Bergland 

EUberg 

Biaggl 

Emery 

Blester 

Evans,  Colo. 

Bingham 

Evans,  Ind. 

Blancbard 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Boggs 

Fary 

Boland 

Pascell 

BoUlng 

Fenwlck 

Brademas 

Fish 

Breckinridge 

Plthlan 

Brlnkley 

Flood 

Brodhead 

Florlo 

Brooks 

Foley 

Brown,  Calif. 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Burke,  Calif. 

Fraser 

Fuqua 

Carney 

Gaydos 

Can- 

Glalmo 

Clay 

Oilman 

Cohen 

Gonzalez 

CoUlns.  ni. 

Gude 

Conte 

Hall 

Conyers 

Hamilton 

Corman 

Hanley 

Cornell 

Hannaford 

MazzoU 

Perkins 

Smith,  Iowa 

Meeds 

Peyser 

Solarz 

Melcher 

Pickle 

Staggers 

Metcalfe 

Pike 

Stanton, 

Meyner 

Preyer 

James  V. 

Mezvlnsky 

Price 

Stark 

Mlkva 

RaUsback 

Steed 

Miller,  Calif. 

RandaU 

Strokes 

MUlB 

Rangel 

Stratton 

Mlneta 

Reuss 

Studds 

Mlnlsh 

Richmond 

SuUlvan 

Mink 

Rlegle 

Symington 

MitcheU,  Md. 

Rlnaldo 

Thompson 

MltcheU,  N.Y 

Rlsenhoover 

Thornton 

Moakley 

Rodlno 

Traxler 

Moffett 
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Mosher  Rees  Steiger,  Aria. 

Obey  Rhodes  Udall 

Patman,  Tex.  Ryan 

Pectis  Steeiman 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs. 
On  thl3  vote: 

Mr.  Obey  lor.  with  Blr.  Rhodes  against. 

Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio  for,  with  Mrs.  Pettis 
against. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton  for,  with  Mr.  Steeiman 
against. 

Mr.  Udall  for,  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson 
against. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  for.  with  Mr.  Chap- 
pell  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.    McCormack    with    Mr.    Moeber. 

Mr.  Oreen  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Drlnan  with  Mr.  Hansen. 

Mr.  Plynt  wtlh  Mr.  Plndley. 

Mr.  Bonlcer  with  Mr.  Coughlln. 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton  with  Mr.  Hanuner- 
BChmldt. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Downing  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Butler. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Conlan. 

Mr.  Haley  with  Mr.  Hlnshaw. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN  and  Mr.  BRECKIN- 
RIDGE changed  their  votes  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

Mr.  BLOUIN  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  (H.R.  11453)  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUPPORTING     BRUSSELS     CONFER- 
ENCE ON  SOVIET  JEWRY 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  Senate 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  93) 
supporting  the  Brussels  Conference  on 
Soviet  Jewry  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  93 

Whereas  the  five  years  since  the  First  Brus- 
sels Conference  of  1971  have  demonstrated 
that  the  struggle  of  the  Jews  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  emigrate  has  continued  In  the  face 
of  severe  repression;  and 

Whereas  the  eve  of  the  Second  Brussels 
Conference  is  marked  by  Increased  Intimida- 
tion and  persecution  of  Russian  Jews  who 


seek  to  emigrate  and  a  new  and  widespread 
campaign  of  antl-SemltIsm  within  the  Soviet 
Union;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  signed  the  Helsinki  Accord  pledg- 
ing a  freer  flow  of  people  and  Ideas  and  the 
removal  of  obstructions  to  the  reunification 
of  families;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  assures  all  people  the  right  to 
free  emigration;  and 

Whereas  the  American  people  have, 
through  legislation  and  In  other  ways,  dem- 
onstrated their  support  for  the  struggle  of 
Soviet  Jews  to  be  free:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  express  the  solidarity  of 
the  American  people  with  the  efforts  to  en- 
large human  freedom  by  the  participants  In 
the  Second  Brussels  Conference,  February  17 
to  19.  1976. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  do  so  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  a  question.  I 
see  that  the  resolution  says  the  confer- 
ence is  concerned  with  the  "struggle  of 
the  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union"  and  with 
"intimidation  and  persecution  of  Rus- 
sian Jews"  which  Is  certainly  a  noble 
effort  for  us  to  do  something  about,  but 
I  wonder  if  there  is  anytiiing  that  could 
be  added  to  this  to  Include  "Soviet 
Christians"? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  could  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  wiU  yield,  there  Is  nothing 
about  it  In  here.  This  Is  a  conference  on 
Soviet  Jews. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ap- 
preciate it  if  we  could  just  add  "Soviet 
Christians"  to  It.  I  think  It  would  be 
a  really  great  idea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  93. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sec- 
ond Brussels  Conference  on  Soviet  Jew- 
ry will  open  next  Monday. 

The  Senate  resolution  recognizing 
that  Conference  and  expressing  the  sup- 
port of  the  American  people  for  the  ob- 
jectives of  that  Conference,  was  ap- 
proved unanimously  in  the  Senate  on 
February  3. 

After  that.  It  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations. 

Because  of  the  pressure  of  other  leg- 
islative business,  our  committee  had  no 
opportunity  to  consider  that  resolution 
and  we  will  not  have  an  opportimity  to 
do  so  imtil  af  t4!r  the  Brussels  Conference 
is  convened. 


For  that  reason,  it  would  be  entirdy 
appropriate  for  the  full  House  to  con- 
sider this  matter,  and  to  act  on  the  reso- 
lution, without  waiting  for  oiu:  commit- 
tee's recommendations  which — I  am 
sure — would  be  favorable. 

I  would,  therefore,  lu-ge  the  House  to 
act  on  the  resolution  and  I  would  at  this 
point  like  to  yield  to  the  House  sponsor 
of  the  resolution,  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  for  his  kindness  in 
making  this  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. I  hope  very  much  all  my  col- 
leagues will  support  this  resolution. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 93,  a  concurrent  resolution  express- 
ing the  solidarity  of  the  American  peo- 
ple with  the  efforts  of  the  Second  Brus- 
sels Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry  seeking 
to  enlarge  human  freedom. 

On  February  17,  more  than  1,000  dele- 
gates— including  300  Americans — ^from 
20  coimtrles  will  be  assembling  in  Bel- 
gium for  the  Second  Brussels  Confer- 
ence on  Soviet  Jewry.  Their  purpose  will 
be  to  demonstrate  world  solidarity  for 
Soviet  Jewry;  to  show  to  the  Soviet 
Union  that  there  are  people  who  care 
about  human  rights  and  the  right  of 
Soviet  Jewry  to  free  emigration;  to  seek 
a  change  in  policy  by  the  Soviets  with 
regard  to  the  3  million  Russian  Jews  and 
to  provide  a  forum  for  men  of  conscience 
to  express  their  concern. 

The  emigration  of  Soviet  Jews  has 
been  steadily  declining  from  34.000  in 
1973.  to  20,000  in  1974,  and  down  to 
12,000  In  1975. 

Despite  the  Helsinki  Accord,  pledging 
a  free  flow  of  people  and  ideas,  and  the 
removal  of  all  obstructions  to  the  re- 
unification of  families,  the  Soviet  Union 
is  still  embarked  on  a  deliberate  cam- 
paign to  silence  and  detain  Soviet  Jews. 
There  are  140,000  Soviet  Jews  who  have 
filed  affidavits  applying  for  exit  visas, 
and  there  are  2,000  hard  core  cases  who 
have  been  waiting  for  7  to  10  years  for 
their  exit  visas. 

Harassment,  anti-Jewish  prooaganda 
campaigns,  military  conscription  as 
punishment,  interference  with  postal  and 
telephone  communications,  jiu-idical  re- 
pression, and  loss  of  employment  are  but 
a  few  of  the  repressive  methods  resorted 
to  by  Soviet  authorities  in  seeking  to  in- 
timidate Soviet  Jewry. 

There  are  more  than  40  Soviet  Jews 
who  have  been  imprisoned  as  "Prisoners 
of  Zion" — Prisoners  of  Conscience  whose 
only  crime  was  to  seek  emigration  from 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  the  infamous  Leningrad  trials  of 
1970,  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewish  Prison- 
ers of  Conscience  has  been  the  focus  of 
extensive  efforts  by  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  Soviet  Jewry — a  fellowship  of 
Christians  and  Jews — aimed  at  educat- 
ing and  arousing  public  opinion  on  their 
behalf.  Sentenced  to  long  and  unjust 
terms  in  Soviet  labor  camps  only  because 
they  sought  to  live  freely  as  Jews  in 
Israel,  these  courageous  people  are  held 
captive  in  Soviet  prisons  under  the  most 
inhumane  conditions.  Each  day  of  in- 
carceration with  constant  harassment 
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and  maltreatment  brings  new  dangers 
to  their  very  existence. 

Repeatedly,  these  prisoners  and  their 
families  have  linked  their  hopes  for  Jus- 
tice and  freedom  to  concerted  pressure 
from  concerned  persons  and  from  gov- 
ernments in  the  West. 

In  September  of  1974,  I  took  part  In 
ceremonies  in  New  York  launching  the 
National  "Prisoner  of  Conscience"  cam- 
paign. A  dozen  New  York  Congressmen 
each  adopted  a  Soviet  Jewish  prisoner 
and  made  concerted  efforts  to  secure  the 
release  of  these  prisoners  and  to  gain 
information  about  them.  Only  a  few  have 
been  released. 

As  my  Prisoner  of  Conscience.  I  adopt- 
ed David  Chemaglaz,  a  young  agrono- 
mist from  Leningrad  who  had  spent 
more  than  4  years  in  Soviet  prisons  on  a 
charge  of  anti-Soviet  propaganda.  I  was 
pleased  to  learn  recently  that  David  was 
released  and  has  made  his  way  to  join 
his  family  in  Israel. 

In  his  recent  letter,  Mr.  C9iemB«^az 
wrote  me: 

Today,  after  many  years  of  waiting  and 
five  years  of  Imprisonment  In  Soviet  prisons 
and  camps  vrtth  very  bard  living  conditions. 
I  finally  received  the  right  to  return  to  my 
country  and  to  be  reunited  with  my  family 
...  I  am  deeply  convinced  that  had  It  not 
been  for  the  solidarity  and  support  of  Jewish 
and  non-Jewish  organizations,  political  lead- 
ers and  private  citizens,  and  especially  your 
private  Interest  In  my  destiny  and  In  tbe 
destinies  of  other  Jews  striving  to  be  re- 
patriated to  Israel,  that  even  today  I  would 
be  still  Imprisoned,  If  I  was  alive. 

My  verdict,  a  denial  of  freedom  for  Ave 
years.  Is  considered  mild  for  the  Soviet  prac- 
tice concerning  cases  of  "poUtlcal"  criminali- 
ties. The  first  accusations  could  have  brought 
me  ten  to  fifteen  years  imprisonment  or  even 
execution.  This  Soviet  compromise  Is  un- 
doubtedly a  result  of  energetic  Interference 
and  pressure  from  the  forces  of  conscience  In 
the  West.  But  Soviet  authorities  continued 
to  execute  their  insidious  plans:  rough  re- 
prisals against  my  friends  In  order  to  begin 
to  frighten  Soviet  Jews  who  strive  for  re- 
patriation and  force  them  to  desist  from  ap- 
pealing .  .  . 

I  am  quite  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
continuing  your  honorable  activity  on  behalf 
of  the  right  of  repatriation  for  Soviet  Jewry. 
Every  month  we  hear  about  new  trials  of 
those  who  dare  to  ask  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  spite  of  the  lack  of  publicly  staged 
trials  similar  to  those  In  the  1970'8,  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners  of  Zlon  In  prison  and  camps 
has  not  diminished.  I  do  hope  that  you  will 
not  stop  your  efforts  to  support  these  In- 
nocent victims. 

My  second  Prisoner  of  Conscience  is 
Mark  Nashpitz,  a  27-year-old  dentist 
from  Moscow  who  is  serving  a  prison 
term  on  a  charge  of  active  participation 
in  group  activities  "that  are  disturbing 
public  order." 

This  charge  arose  from  an  incident  in 
which  Nashpitz  participated  in  front  of 
the  Moscow  Library  in  a  30-second  dem- 
onstration urging  exit  visas. 

The  right  of  an  individual  to  emigrate 
from  any  country.  Including  his  own,  is 
an  Internationally  recognized  funda- 
mental human  right,  upheld  by  Interna- 
tional law.  It  is  unconscionable  that  Jews 
in  the  Soviet  Union  are  not  afforded  this 
basic  right.  International  pressure  must 
be  brought  to  bear  so  that  this  unmerci- 
ful harassment,  coercion,  intimidation. 


arrests,  and  trials  are  eliminated,  and  so 
that  all  people  are  free  to  emigrate  to 
the  land  of  their  choice. 

liCr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of 
pride  that  I  rise  in  support  of  this  reso- 
lutioQ  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania.  I  am  proud  of  my  col- 
leagues and  my  Nation  for  expressing  a 
sincere  Interest  In  the  human  rights  of 
our  fellow  man. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 93,  an  expression  of  sunx>rt  for  the 
February  17  Brussels  Conference  on  So- 
viet Jewry,  I  would  like  to  extend  my  pro- 
found and  sincere  hope  that  next  week's 
meeting  in  Brussels  wUl  help  ease  the 
plight  of  Soviet  Jews  who  are  denied  the 
right  to  live  in  the  coimtry  of  their 
choice. 

When  such  vast  numbers  of  individuals 
are  involved,  when  discrimination  is 
rooted  in  a  brutal  bureaucracy  thousands 
of  miles  from  our  shores,  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  see  this  problem  In  abstract 
terms.  Yet  each  of  us  on  the  floor,  I  am 
sure,  is  aware  of  a  specific  incidence,  a 
vivid  personal  trageiiy  resulting  from 
Soviet  emigration  policy.  I  have  spoken 
previously  of  the  case  of  Mikhail  Mager, 
an  electronics  engineer  who  has  been 
prevented  from  joining  his  family  in 
Israel  for  over  2  years;  Mikhail's  situa- 
tion Is  not  an  entry  on  a  computer  print- 
out. It  is  a  matter  of  intense  personal 
concern  to  me  and  to  my  constituents. 
And  Mikhail  Mager  is  not  an  isolated 
example;  the  prominent  Soviet  ophthal- 
mologist. Dr.  Isaac  Poltinnikov,  and  the 
tragedy  of  the  Kutchuk  family  are  others 
that  immediately  come  to  mind. 

I  commend  the  efforts  of  the  American 
Jewish  community  to  bring  these  in- 
stances of  discrimination  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  and  the  American 
public.  Despite  the  disappointments  of 
the  past,  it  is  clear  that  Soviet  repression 
must  be  identified  and  challenged  at 
every  opportunity.  Indifference  on  this 
vital  issue  of  human  dignity  can  only  be 
construed  as  tacit  acceptance. 

The  Brussels  Conference  can  and 
should  be  an  Important  vehicle  for  ex- 
pressing the  general  sense  of  outrage, 
among  Jews  and  non-Jews,  at  Soviet 
emigration  policies;  our  disappointment 
that  detente  is  apparently  inoperative  in 
respect  to  fundamental  human  freedoms 
in  the  Soviet  Union;  and  our  sincere  hope 
that  increasing  numbers  of  Soviet  Jews 
will  no  longer  be  permed  up  in  their 
country  of  birth,  but  will  be  permitted  to 
live  where  they  choose,  in  conformity 
with  the  precepts  of  acknowledged  hu- 
man rights. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  upon 
the  table. 

REQUEST  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
HJl.  11645,  PROVIDING  ADDITION- 
AL AUTHORIZATION  FOR  LI- 
BRARY OF  CONGRESS  MADISON 
MEMORIAL  BUILDING 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (HH.  11645)  to 


amend  tbe  act  of  October  19,  1965,  to 
provide  additional  authorization  for  the 
Library  of  Congress  James  Madison 
Memorial  Building. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Hie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wyo- 
ming? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Sp«Aer,  I  object 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  TO  EX- 
TEND REMARKS  AND  INCLUDE 
EXTRANEOUS  MATTER  NOTWITH- 
STANDING COST  ESTIMATE 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rcc- 
ORo,  and  to  include  extraneous  material, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  exceeds 
two  pages  of  the  Record  and  is  estimated 
by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $644. 

The  SE>EAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota?      

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  If  the  gen- 
tleman would  tell  us  precisely  what  the 
gentleman  Is  Intending  to  insert  in  the 
Record? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Press  releases,  news- 
paper editorials,  some  of  my  correspond- 
ence, and  some  conversation  summaries. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Having  to  do  with  what? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Having  to  do  with  a 
dispute  I  have  had  with  the  White  House 
lobbyist's  ofSce. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


PERMISSION  TO  EXTEND  REMARKS 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for^ 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler)  be 
permitted  to  extend  his  own  remarks  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks  of  the 
Record,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
material.       

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  EMERGENCY  EM- 
PLOYMENT PROJECTS  AMEND- 
MENTS 

(Mr.  DODD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Projects  Amendments  (H.R.  11453) , 
which  we  have  before  us  for  considera- 
tion. 

We  are  all  acutely  aware  of  the  malig- 
nant unemployment  situation  in  the 
country  today.  There  are  signs  that  the 
condition  is  improving,  but  at  present.  It 
Is  still  critical,  and  must  be  met  with  ef- 
fective action.  Last  month  the  Jobless 
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rate  dropped  from  8.3  to  7.8  percent,  and 
while  such  a  change  Is  encouraging,  the 
imemployment  situation  remains  fragile, 
and  demands  our  constant  attention.  In 
my  own  State  of  Connecticut,  for  exam- 
ple, the  unemployment  rate  remains  at 
more  than  10.5  percent.  The  CETA  pro- 
gram In  my  district  has  kept  this  alarm- 
ing rate  from  escalating  to  even  greater 
proportions,  and  the  approval  of  H.R. 
11453  will  guarantee  the  continuation  of 
more  than  1,520  CETA  positions  there,  as 
well  as  opening  up  additional  employ- 
ment opportimitle^. 

It  has  been  left  to  Congress  to  take  the 
initiative  in  bringing  unemployment  to 
an  acceptable  level,  as  the  President  has 
established  a  do-nothing  policy,  and 
seems  quite  content  to  sit  back  and  hope 
the  unemployment  problem  resolves  it- 
sdf .  In  the  face  of  this  blatant  disregard 
for  the  need  to  help  unemployed  Ameri- 
cans return  to  the  productive  main- 
stream of  the  Nation's  economy,  we  must 
act  now  to  insure  our  continued  recovery 
from  the  most  devastating  recession  in 
the  past  30  years. 

Less  than  2  weeks  ago  the  House  acted 
decisively  on  the  conference  report  on 
the  Local  Public  Works  Capital  Develop- 
ment and  Investment  Act  (H.R.  5247), 
and  it  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  321  to  80. 
This  important  legislation  will  create 
more  than  800,000  employment  opportu- 
nities, mostly  in  the  private  sector,  by 
financing  the  construction  of  libraries, 
city  and  town  halls,  schools,  and  other 
worthwhile,  labor-intensive  projects  na- 
tionwide. Despite  the  overwhelming,  bi- 
partisan support  this  legislation  received, 
the  President  is  expected  to  veto  it,  be- 
cause, he  says,  it  is  not  direct  enough 
in  providing  jobs.  His  alternative  is  to 
do  nothing. 

I  do  not  believe  the  President  can 
successfully  rationalize  his  position  that 
imemployment  will  "cure  Itself." 

I  do  not  believe  this  country  can  afford 
to  share  the  President's  contentment 
with  his  own  economic  report's  conclu- 
sion that  "unemployment  will  remain 
distressingly  high"  through  the  next  2 
years,  and  that  6.6  million  Americans  will 
still  be  looking  for  work  but  not  finding 
any  by  the  end  of  1977. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe 
that  we.  as  elected  representatives  of  the 
people,  charged  with  acting  in  their  best 
interest,  can  allow  this  to  go  on  any 
longer.  Each  percentage  point  of  imem- 
plo>Tnent  costs  American  taxpayers  $16 
billion.  We  must  enact  effective  programs 
to  bring  unemployment  to  weU  below 
the  level  that  the  President  holds  as 
acceptable,  in  the  Interest  of  reducing  the 
tremendous  burden  on  American  tax- 
payers, and  allowing  the  unemployed  to 
find  work. 

Now,  I  am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues 
would  agree  that  there  have  been  admin- 
istrative problems  involved  with  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  since  It  was 
enacted  In  1973.  It  is  up  to  us  to  develop 
provisions  to  eradicate  these  problems, 
and  it  is  my  belief  that  the  Emergency 
Projects  Amendments  (H.R.  11453)  goes 
a  long  way  toward  this  goal. 

One  of  the  major  criticisms  of  CETA 
has  been  that  title  VI  has  been  used  by 
local  governments  to  resolve  their  fiscal 


difficulties  by  substituting  CETA  doUars 
for  local  payrolls.  Certainly,  this  Is  a 
serious  problem,  as  It  negates  the  job- 
creating  intent  behind  CETA.  The  bill 
before  us  today  addresses  this  problem, 
and  amends  title  VI,  A.  to  provide  that 
preference  shall  go  to  reestablishing 
the  Jobs  of  essential  public  health  and 
safety  personnel,  to  be  flUed  by  individ- 
uals who  were  laid  off  for  legitimate 
budgetary  reasons  from  the  same  or  any 
substantially  equivalent  position. 

Part  B  of  title  VI  is  expected  to  create 
approximately  280.000  public  service  job6 
before  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1976,  and  re- 
quires that  preference  go  to  persons  who 
are  substantially  without  alternative 
sources  of  Income  and  prohibits  the  hir- 
ing of  a  person  for  a  part  B  job  if  some 
other  person  has  been  laid  off  from  that 
job  or  from  any  sutetantially  equivalent 
job.  Thus,  these  provisions  effectively 
minimize  the  chances  that  CETA  funds 
will  be  used  to  reduce  the  responsibility 
of  localities  In  meeting  their  present  pay- 
roll costs,  while  allowing  them  to  increase 
staff  where  necessary,  without  infiating 
their  budgets. 

It  has  also  been  charged  that  current 
CETA  programs  open  the  door  to  the 
serious  problems  of  nepotism  and  patron- 
age. Under  title  n  and  title  VI,  part  B. 
measures  are  drawn  to  prevent  this  kind 
of  abuse  by  requiring  that  the  financial 
record  of  an  eligible  applicant  and  the 
names,  addresses,  positions,  and  salaries 
of  those  hired  for  project  jobs  be  made 
available  to  the  public.  In  addition,  title 
n,  the  public  employment  projects  sec- 
tion, would  bar  the  hiring  of  any  individ- 
ual related  to  the  person  doing  the  hiring 
or  residing  in  a  household  in  which  an- 
other member  of  the  family  holds  a 
CETA  job. 

The  bill  before  us  today  provides  these 
safeguards  against  the  abuses  of  what 
has  otherwise  proven  to  be  a  very  sound 
program. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues that  title  VI  must  be  extended; 
H.R.  11453  calls  for  Its  extension  through 
fiscal  year  1977. 

It  should  be  apparent,  given  the  re- 
forms embodied  in  this  legislation,  and 
the  critical  unemplosonent  situation 
which  still  exists  in  this  Nation,  that  the 
CETTA  program  should  and  can  safely  be 
increased;  HJl.  11453  authorizes  fimds 
for  280,000  new  jobs  primarily  in  non- 
governmental projects  such  as  schools 
and  nonprofit  hospitals,  under  part  B  of 
title  VT. 

In  addition,  part  A  of  such  title  main- 
tains a  steady  level  of  funding  for  320,- 
000  jobs  nationally  throughout  the  tran- 
sitional quarter  and  fiscal  year  1977. 
Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  successful  enactment 
of  this  legislation  will  provide  approxi- 
mately 600,000  jobs  to  imemployed  men 
and  women — a  measure  which  I  believe  is 
vitally  important  to  the  economic  and 
social  well-being  of  all  Americans. 

The  choice  Is  left  up  to  us.  Mr.  Speak- 
er: Do  we  sit  back  and  hope  that  the  im- 
employment crisis  resolves  Itself,  while 
requiring  the  working  people  of  America 
to  support  the  jobless? 

Or  do  we  continue  In  our  efforts  to 
make  it  possible  for  those  now  unem- 
ployed to  rejoin  the  productive  sector,  to 


restore  their  own  personal  pride,  and  re- 
duce the  social  conflict  which  inevitably 
results  when  this  level  of  unemployment 
persists? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  there  is  only  one 
rational  course  we  can  choose  as  a  re- 
sponsible body,  acting  in  the  public  in- 
terest. If  the  President  lacks  resolve,  that 
only  requires  that  we  be  all  the  more 
emphatic  in  our  initiative.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  demonstrate 
their  concern  for  the  malignant  imem- 
plojrment  situation  which  exists,  and  join 
me  in  strongly  supporting  the  emergency 
emplo3Tnent  projects  amendments. 


REPORT  ON  EFFECTS  OF  RECENT 
GUATEMALA  EARTHQUAKES 

(Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Dr.  Kevin  Cahlll  of  New  York 
has  Just  returned  from  Guatemala  where 
he  surveyed  the  effects  of  the  recent 
earthquakes  which  have  devastated  that 
country.  Dr.  Cahlll  serves  as  special  as- 
sistant for  health  affairs  to  the  Governor 
of  New  York,  and  he  Is  also  one  of  the 
world's  leading  authorities  on  tropical 
diseases.  In  1972  he  visited  Nicaragua 
after  Its  earthquake,  and  helped  to  de- 
velop an  effective  system  of  delivery  of 
emergency  health  services. 

I  believe  Dr.  Cahill's  report  will  be  of 
interest  to  every  Member  as  we  consider 
how  the  United  States  is  responding  to 
this  unprecedented  tragedy.  His  report 
follows: 

State  op  New  Tokk. 

Exzctmvx  Chambek, 
All>any.  N.Y..  February  9. 1979. 

Deas  Congressman  Murphy  :  Knowing  your 
abiding  Interest  In  Latin  America,  and  be- 
cause of  your  assistance  at  the  time  at  the 
Nlcaraguan  earthquake  several  years  ago  I 
take  the  liberty  of  sending  on  the  following 
report  for  your  use.  l^ls  U  being  dictated 
from  Guatemala  on  Sunday.  February  8. 1976. 

The  country  of  Ouetemala  was  struck  by 
the  first  of  a  series  of  earthquakes  at  three 
o'clock  In  the  morning  on  Febrxmry  4th.  The 
meteorological  center  reports  the  earthquake 
as  a  severe  one — 7.7  on  the  Rlchter  scale.  Al- 
though a  series  of  smaller  shocks  struck  the 
country  In  the  next  48  hours  there  wms  no 
added  major  damage  until  noon  time  on  Fri- 
day, February  6th,  when  another  major  quake 
was  recorded  along  the  same  fault  lines  as 
the  Initial  shock. 

I  was  requested  by  the  Government  of 
Guatemala  to  fly  to  that  country  and  review 
with  their  ofBclals  the  health  care  delivery 
systems  in  a  time  of  disaster  This  has  been 
accomplished  and  I  am  very  bi4>py  to  report 
to  you  that  the  effoits  to  date  speak  ex- 
tremely well  for  the  American  Government 
and  American  private  agencies  as  well  as  for 
the  Government  of  Guatemala.  One  of  the 
reasons  that  I  was  requested  to  go  to  Guate- 
mala was  that  I  had  assisted  the  President  of 
Nicaragua  at  the  time  of  their  devastating 
earthquake  in  1972  and  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  sharing  with  him  control  of  one  of  this 
century's  great  natural  disasters.  The  prM- 
ent  earthquake.  In  some  ways.  Is  even  more 
challenging  though  It  would  appear,  at  flnt 
sight,  to  be  less  dramatically  devaotatliig. 

In  Nicaragua  the  earthquake  struck  the 
center  of  the  capital  city,  destroying  high 
rise  apartments,  crushing,  killing  and  Injur- 
ing many  thousands  beneath  the  rubble.  The 
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quake  was  followed  by  serious  fires.  Almost 
all  the  boq;>ltal8  In  Managua,  the  c^>ltal  of 
Nicaragua,  were  destroyed.  Nevertheless, 
there  was  a  geographic  focus  upon  which  erne 
oould  concentrate  energies,  define  problems, 
and  rapidly  take  the  necessary  steps  to  avoid 
the  outbreak  of  Infectious  diseases,  and  initi- 
ate the  necessary  long-term  programs  of  eco- 
nomic as  well  as  medical  reconstruction. 

In  Guatemala,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
was  relatively  minor  damage  to  the  capital 
city.  Several  high  rise  buUdlngs  were  de- 
stroyed, and  a  nimiber  of  smaller  residences 
were  either  demolished  or  severely  structually 
damaged.  Nevertheless,  the  contrast  to  the 
total  devastation  of  Managua,  the  capital  of 
Nicaragua,  is  indeed  impressive.  The  earth- 
quake In  Guatemala,  however,  has  affected  a 
far  wider  range  of  the  countryside  and  in 
some  areas  I  saw  entire  villages  coUapsed. 
and  in  several  they  had  virtually  disappeared 
beneatb  land  slides.  The  main  road,  for  ex- 
ample, from  Guatemala  City  to  the  east  coast 
has  more  than  a  hundred  crevices  across  It. 
All  telephone  communications  have  been  dis- 
rupted. The  major  problems,  therefore,  at 
the  time  of  this  report  as  dictated  on  the 
eighth  of  February,  are  those  of  acceaslblllty 
and  communication  before  an  acctutite  defi- 
nition of  the  disaster  can  be  made.  The  mini- 
mal confirmed  figures,  however,  already  doc- 
\mient  a  tragedy  unequalled  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica since  the  Nlcaraguan  earthquake.  At  least 
nine  thousand  dead  have  been  counted  and 
almost  thirty  thousand  seriously  wounded 
are  known  to  exist;  the  phrasing  of  that  last 
sentence  accurately  Implies  that  no  medical 
help  has  been  able  to  be  offered  to  many  of 
these  people,  and  it  Is  now  five  days  after  the 
earthquake.  In  some  small  villages  it  is  re- 
ported that  significant  numbers  with  broken 
limbs  and  extensive  wounds  are  lying  in  the 
central  square  awaiting  evacuation. 

In  such  a  setting  a  military-based  opera- 
tion is  essential,  and  both  the  American  and 
Guatemalan  Governments,  as  well  as  other 
Latin  American  nations,  are  acting  accord- 
ingly. The  general  coordination  of  the  medi- 
cal situation  Is  luider  the  direction  of  Colonel 
Gonzalez,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Guete- 
malan  Army,  and  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
discussing  medical  problems  and  approaches 
not  only  with  Dr.  Gonzalez,  but  with  many 
of  the  other  critical  figures  In  Gviatemala.  I 
met  the  President,  the  Coordinator  of  Dis- 
aster Relief  (the  Minister  of  Defense),  Gen- 
eral Lucas,  the  Director  and  his  staff  of  the 
AID  mission,  several  of  the  American  Army 
medical  personnel  working  in  a  newly  estab- 
lished hospital,  representatives  of  Catholic 
Relief  Service,  <Mie  of  the  most  active  Amer- 
ican private  voluntary  agencies  in  that  coim- 
try,  physicians  from  The  Communicable  Dis- 
ease Center  in  Atlanta  and  several  private 
physicians  who  flew  from  the  United  States 
in  response  to  the  human  need  to  help. 

Within  a  few  hours  of  the  quake  an  Ameri- 
can Army  disaster  survey  team  based  in 
Panama  had  begun  to  Inspect  the  damage, 
and  provide  the  absolutely  crucial  data  upon 
which  any  rational  conclusions  for  assistance 
could  be  made.  Within  48  hours  a  one  hun- 
dred bed  mobile  American  Army  hospital  had 
arrived  with  all  the  necessary  staff,  equip- 
ment, motor  vehicle  supports  and  had  been 
established  in  the  most  severely  affected  area 
northwest  of  the  capltol  city,  outside  the 
town  of  Chimaltenango.  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  helicopter  up  to  that  facility  with 
the  Guatemalan  Army  using  one  of  their  six 
Huey  copters  In  the  coimtry. 

I  can  think  of  no  other  organization  that 
could  possibly  respond  within  48  hours  and 
have  a  hundred  bed  operating  facility  than 
the  American  Army.  The  question  of  how 
they  phase  their  activities  In  with  the  local 
health  clinics,  and  how  long  they  remain 
after  emergency  care  Is  provided,  and  who 
will,  for  example,  take  off  the  casts  that  are 
put  on  broken  limbs  six  weeks  hence  are 
some  of  the  serious  problems  thftt  I  discussed 


with  the  AID  director,  for  It  is  clear  that 
while  a  military  presence  Is  absolutely  essen- 
tial at  the  beginning,  it  probably  must  and 
ought  to  phase  out  within  a  few  weeks. 

The  mountain  area  of  Chimaltenango  Is 
typical  of  the  highland  Indian-populated 
parts  of  Guatemala  that  have  been  most 
heavily  devastated.  We  flew  In  the  heUcopter 
over  dozens  of  villages  that  have  been  de- 
stroyed, but  the  steep  slopes  and  the  shifting 
earth  would  not  even  allow  a  helicopter  to 
land.  The  roads  to  the  areas  have  been 
washed  away  by  land  slides  and  the  only 
assistance  that  can  be  offered  now  Is  to  drop 
food  and  plastic  sheeting  for  tents. 

The  Guatemalan  Army  has  a  total  of  six 
helicopters,  and  these  have  been  working  24 
hours  a  day,  but  are  obviously  inadequate 
for  the  current  crisis.  The  American  Govern- 
ment will  be  loaning  eight  Chinook  type 
helicopters  for  15  to  30  days,  and  these  are 
Intended  to  evacuate  the  seriously  wounded 
to  regional  hospitals,  and  to  deliver  water, 
food  supplies  and  the  beginning  items  neces- 
sary for  re-establishing  a  population's  own 
water  and  sewerage  systems.  If  such  basic 
reconstruction  is  not  begun  now  Infectious 
epidemics  are  likely  to  occur.  Among  the 
food  Items  being  distributed  now  are  some 
11  million  pounds  of  surplus  American 
sorghum  and  other  supplements  available 
to  Catholic  Relief  Service,  CARE,  and  other 
established  voluntary  agencies.  While  In 
Guatemala  I  watched  the  Inmiensely  devoted 
efforts  of  the  staff  of  Catholic  Relief  Service 
arrange  to  move  an  added  million  and  a  half 
pounds  of  food  stuffs  from  Honduras  and 
another  million  and  a  half  pounds  from  pro- 
grams In  El  Salvador  to  the  quake  areas. 

A  significant  health  hazard  at  the  present 
time,  as  there  are  continued  quakes.  Is  the 
opening  of  the  mass  graves  in  which  were 
buried  victims  of  the  Initial  shock.  In  one 
area  outside  of  Clilmaltenango  160  bodies 
had  been  placed  In  a  mass  grave  but  the  Fri- 
day noon  quake  opened  the  soft  earth  cover- 
ing, and  decaying  bodies  spilled  down  the 
hillside.  The  Integration  of  engineers  with 
physicians  Is  absolutely  imperative  in  this 
health  effort.  Merely  offering  extra  hands — 
no  matter  how  medically  talented — Is  not 
likely  to  have  a  significant  effect  on  the 
suffering  population.  In  fact,  one  of  the  major 
problems  that  always  follows  nattiral  disas- 
ters are  the  well  meaning  but  unrealistic  vol- 
unteers who  arrive  with  no  specific  programs 
and  no  ability  to  sustain  themselves  In  a 
setting  where  the  essentials  of  Ufe  are  al- 
ready wanting  for  the  indigenoiis  population. 

In  both  Nicaragua  and  Guatemala  I  have 
witnessed  the  outpouring  of  Am^lca's  gen- 
erous spirit,  and  the  lack  of  any  organized 
program  through  which  those  c^ers  and 
hands  coxild  be  directed.  In  fact,  many  of  the 
volunteers  will  become  more  of  a  burden 
than  a  help.  Inevitably,  disasters  attract  some 
who  relish  the  attention  and  whose  ego-needs 
exceed  all  boundaries  of  decency  or  conunon 
sense.  One  of  the  major  thrusts  of  the  Inter- 
national Health  Agency  Act  Introduced  by 
Governor  Carey  and  Senator  Javlts  in  1971, 
was  to  establish  a  vehicle  for  medical  volun- 
teers who  were  willing  to  work  during  crises 
In  other  nations. 

There  surely  can  be  no  other  efforts  that 
are  so  Immediately  understood,  required  or 
appreciated,  as  the  wUlingness  of  one  human 
to  assist  another's  physical  pain,  and  to  iden- 
tify with  those  suffering  during  their  hoiir  of 
need.  That  vehicle  for  the  United  States  is 
still  non-existent. 

The  best  advice  I  could  currently  give  to 
people  wishing  to  assist  the  Guatemalan  vic- 
tims Is  to  direct  their  energies  and  contribu- 
tions through  the  voluntary  agencies  that 
have  knowledgeable  and  committed  people 
already  working  in  the  field.  The  arrival  of 
new  unattached  personnel  or  donated  ma- 
t«lals  that  are  not  on  the  list  of  priorities 
of  Guatemala  Is  a  sad  misdirection  of  our 
country's  efforts  and  often  ends  up  doing 


more  harm  than  good.  For  example,  pack- 
aged hospitals  may  well  be  useful,  but  the 
arrival  of  physicians  who  do  not  know  the 
language  or  customs  of  the  afflicted,  and  who 
do  not  Integrate  their  efforts  with  the  local 
medical  system  that  m\ist  remain  after  the 
departure  of  the  dramatic  vlsltore  from  Amer- 
ica is  alnuwt  always  an  xinfortunate  exercise. 

Because  of  the  benefits  of  a  small-winged 
plane,  I  was  able  to  survey  the  valley  run- 
ning from  Puerto  Barrios  on  the  east  coast 
down  the  Matagua  River  between  the  high 
peaks  of  the  Sierra  de  las  Mlnas  to  Guate- 
mala City.  This  area  is  extensively  damaged 
and  an  adequate  survey  has  not  yet  been 
accomplished.  A6  noted  above,  the  roadway 
has  been  broken  and  all  telephone  communi- 
cations severed,  and  at  the  time  of  this  re- 
port only  57  of  the  372  counties  of  Guatemala 
have  reported  Into  the  central  military  head- 
quarters. Because  of  the  availability  of  the 
military  helicopter  and  the  generous  coop- 
eration of  ttie  Guatemalan  and  American  of- 
ficials I  was  able  to  return,  however,  with 
the  most  accurate  data  available  as  of  this 
early  date,  and  a  iinlque  exposure  to  the 
quake  areas.  Unless  there  are  further  earth- 
quake activities  the  above  noted  statistics 
and  impressions  will  remain  fairly  accurate. 
It  should  further  be  appreciated  that  the 
earthqiuUie  did  not  strike  a  basically  healthy 
nation. 

Guatemala  may  appear  to  some  as  a  tropi- 
cal paradise  but  disease  runs  rampant,  and 
health  services  are  minimal  to  the  majority 
of  the  population  outside  the  capltol  city. 
Eighty  percent  of  all  doctors  in  the  country 
practice  In  the  relatively  luxurious  capltol, 
ii^ille  the  vast  majority  of  tbe  Indian  popu- 
lation live  In  small  villages  and  are  served, 
if  at  all,  by  paramedics.  In  fact,  the  pro- 
gram of  establishing  the  health  care  avixlllary 
system  In  Guatemala  must  be  one  of  the 
finest  ventures  by  the  AJX).  of  our  govern- 
ment. Several  hundred  paramedics  have  been 
trained  in  the  Health  School  In  Qulrigxia. 
and  now  serve  the  earthquake  population 
with  at  least  a  basic  organizational  structure 
for  delivery  of  health  assistance. 

Ufe  exi>ectancy  for  Tnri<i>.nB  is  approxi- 
mately 45  years  and  Infant  mortality  due 
to  tropical  Infections,  including  dysentery, 
malnutrition  and  malaria,  Is  astronomic. 
Eighty  percent  of  all  children  under  five  have 
protein  malnutrition  according  to  a  recent 
report  by  physicians  worlOng  under  the  aegis 
of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health  of  Guate- 
mala and  oiu  own  Agency  of  International 
Development.  The  Impact  of  an  earthquake 
on  these  remote  villages,  and  the  failure  to 
promptly  supply  food  supplements  or  con- 
trol water-borne  outbreaks  of  enteritis 
amebic  dysentery  and  typhoid  fever  can 
readily  be  Imagined. 

There  is  a  timing  In  life,  imd  America 
can  be  proud  of  Its  Instantaneous  response 
to  the  urg^ent  human  and  health  needs  of 
the  Guatemalan  people  following  this  devas- 
tating earthquake.  The  Guatamalan  Gov- 
ernment itself  deserves  great  credit  for  the 
overall  organization  and  Incredible  devotion 
to  the  needs  for  the  remote  villages.  I  was 
enormously  Impressed  by  the  exhausted  faces 
of  the  health  workers,  helicopter  pUots  and 
assistants  throughout  the  quake  area.  Nev- 
ertheless, this  disaster  once  again  points  up 
the  need  for  our  nation  to  establish  an 
appropriate  vehicle  to  channel  the  great  re- 
serve of  talent  and  compassion  that  exists  In 
the  United  States  towards  the  crying  needs 
of  our  less  fortunate  brothers  and  sisters 
around  the  world.  Apart  from  the  devoted 
voliuitary  agencies  that  vehicle  does  not  cur- 
rently exist. 

With  respect  for  your  own  contribution. 
Congressman  Murphy,  to  the  welfare  of  all 
Latin  America,  and  with  an  appeal  to  yoiir 
coUeagues  In  the  Senate  and  House  for  con- 
sideration of  this  opportunity  to  develop  a 
system  for  America  to  Identify  with  the 
health  needs  of  the  tropics,  particularly  dur- 
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Ing  disasters  sucb  as  the  earthquake  In 
Guatemala,  I  respectfully  submit  this  re- 
port. 

Sincerely. 

Kxvnt  M.  Cahxll,  MJ)., 
Special  AsaUtant  to  the  Governor  for 
Health  Affairs. 


RESPONSIVE  RECOMMENDATIONS 
TO  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEWS  RE- 
PORT ON  HEALTH 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  EducaUon,  and  Welfare 
released  this  month  a  report  on  the 
health  of  the  elderly  in  the  United  States. 
Concurrently  with  the  release  of  the 
health  report,  the  President's  budget 
message  was  released  which  includes  the 
Medicare  Improvements  Act  of  1976.  pro- 
viding for  a  reduction  in  medicare  out- 
lays by  $2.2  billion  imder  what  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  otherwise  spend 
in  fiscal  year  1977.  The  reductions  would 
be  achieved  by  increasing  deductibles 
and  coinsurance  paid  by  elderly  patients. 
The  proposal  described  in  the  President's 
state  of  the  Union  message,  provides  that 
"nobody  after  reaching  age  65  will  have 
to  pay  more  than  $500  a  year  for  covered 
hospital  or  nursing  home  care  benefits 
imder  medicare." 

Yesterday,  I  appeared  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Health  to  oppose  the 
Medicare  Improvements  Act  of  1976, 
pointing  out  to  the  subcommittee  that 
under  the  President's  proposal: 

First.  The  $2.2  billion  savings  would 
come  out  of  the  pockets  of  our  elderly 
and  retired,  those  most  probably  on  fixed 
incomes,  who  need  the  assistance  most 
and  can  afford  increased  costs  the  least. 

Second.  The  "catastrophic  illness  plan" 
misses  the  point  because  in  actuality,  a 
medicare  patient  who  is  hospitalized  un- 
der present  medicare  provisions  would 
not  incur  $500  in  hospital  charges  until 
about  the  76th  day  of  his  stay.  And  only 
35  out  of  every  10,000  medicare  patients 
had  hospital  stays  that  long  in  fiscal 
year  1974. 

This  sound  to  me  like  investing  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  research  for  a  disease 
that  affects  almost  no  one,  while  leaving 
the  devastating  illnesses,  the  real  killers, 
still  incurable. 

Third.  The  limitation  of  a  4-percent 
increase  in  physicians  fees  is  just  a  fur- 
ther incentive  to  the  constantly  decreas- 
ing number  of  physicians  who  now  take 
assignment  or  refuse  to  accept  medicare's 
definition  of  a  reasonable  charge  and 
bill  the  patient  for  the  immet  part  of  the 
fees. 

The  President's  proposal  would  cause 
our  elderly  to  delay  needed  medical  visits 
simply  to  avoid  all  the  Increased  costs. 
This  may  very  well  result  in  more  serious 
illnesses  for  our  elderly  that  could  have 
been  checked  and  diagnosed  in  time. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  administration 
consider  the  recommendations  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Long-Term  Care  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  which  I  have  the  privilege 
of  chairing.  This  subcommittee  recom- 
mends: 


First.  Extension  of  hwne  health  bene- 
fits in  eligibility  under  medicare  and 
medicaid  as  a  cost-effective  alternative 
to  expensive  institutionalization; 

Second.  Additional  appropriations  for 
home  health; 

Third.  The  Inclusion  of  comprehensive 
home  health  care  in  any  natioiial  health 
plan; 

Fourth.  Implementation  of  the  1971 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging's 
home  health  recommendations  calling 
for  an  effective  program  of  widely  avail- 
able homemaker  and  home  health  serv- 
ices* 

Fifth.  New  incentives  for  the  develop- 
ment of  outpatient  clinics  specializing  in 
geriatrics: 

Sixth.  Multipurpose  senior  centers 
providing  health,  nutritional,  recreation- 
al, and  social  services;  and 

Seventh.  Consolidation  of  fragmented 
health  programs  within  HEW  by  cre- 
ating an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health. 

Only  these  recommendations  are  re- 
sponsive to  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare's  Report  on 
Health  in  United  States  for  1975. 


REPARATIONS    FOR    NORTH    VIET- 
NAM ARE  NOT  IN  ORDER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Talcott)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
any  of  us  who  might  consider  repara- 
tions for  North  Vietnam  get  carried  away 
by  the  Cwnmianist  sympathizers  in  our 
midst,  or  by  well-meaning  idealists  who 
have  misplaced  their  compassion,  I  sug- 
gest we  recall  the  behavior  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam  toward  us  and 
our  citizens. 

They  overran  South  Vietnam,  and 
Laos,  and  Cambodia,  by  force  and  terror 
with  no  known  mercy  for  friend  or  foe. 
brother  or  countryman. 

They  blatantly  and  willfully  violated 
every  international  convention,  agree- 
ment, and  protocol  concerning  the  care 
and  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  and 
foreign  nationals  caught  in  the  mael- 
strom of  their  war  of  aggression  and  ex- 
pansion. 

They  held  United  States  and  South 
Vietruun  prisoners  as  hostages  from  the 
moment  of  capture. 

They  even  withheld  the  most  basic 
information  concerning  our  MIA's  from 
our  Government  and  the  next  of  kin, 
namely:  whether  a  serviceman  missing 
in  action  was  dead  or  alive.  For  agoniz- 
ing interminable  weeks,  months,  years, 
and  now  decades  women  did  not  know 
whether  they  were  wives  or  widows. 

Few  of  us  have  any  appreciation  what- 
soever of  the  agony  and  anxiety  and 
mental  anguish  suffered  by  the  thou- 
sands who  waited  at  home  because  of  the 
mean  behavior  of  the  government  of 
North  Vietnam. 

After  years  of  secrecy,  we  have  learned 
precious  little  about  some  of  the  brutal 
torture  of  most  of  our  POW's  while  in  the 
custody  of  the  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam. Few  of  us  can  appreciate  the  physi- 
cal torture,  the  loneliness  of  solitary  con- 
finement by  a  barbaric  enony  in  remote 
alien  lands,  and  the  mental  anguish  of 


indeterminate  incarceration  without  no- 
tification of,  or  communication  with, 
loved  ones  at  home.  The  government  of 
North  Vietnam  understood  and  appre- 
ciated this  brutal  and  agonizing  behavior 
and  capitalized  on  it  to  wrench  repara- 
tions from  other  U.S.  citizens.  They  re- 
fused to  notify  next  of  kin  of  the  death 
or  homicide  of  our  POW's  while  in  cap- 
tivity in  North  Vietnam  simply  to  main- 
tain their  hostage  value. 

This  was  the  most  heinous  type  of 
blackmail  ever  perpetuated  in  the  his- 
tory of  war  by  any  government. 

In  1973  our  Government  and  others 
entered  into  formal  agreements  and  pro- 
tocols with  the  North  Vietnamese — ^the 
famous  Paris  Peace  Accords— to  end 
hostilities,  to  preserve  peace,  to  repatri- 
ate POW's,  to  accoimt  for  MIA's  and  to 
abjure  military  force  as  a  means  of  unl- 
fjrlng  the  Vietnams.  These  agreements 
were  Immediately  and  massively  violated 
the  day  of  the  agreement  and  contin- 
uously thereafter  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese. They  never  once  intended  to 
keep  their  agreements.  This  willful,  bar- 
barous behavior  cannot  be  tolerated  in  a 
civilized  world. 

Now,  we  learn  from  several  members 
of  our  Select  Committee  on  MIA's  who 
visited  Hanoi  recently  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam  is  demanding 
reparations  for  a  war  they  started.  They 
support  their  demands  partly  on  the  al- 
legation that  they  were  secretly  promised 
$3.25  billion  by  former  President  Nixon 
as  a  consideration  for  the  Paris  Peace 
Accords.  They  neglected  to  produce  any 
documents,  which  neglect  should  leave 
their  claim  highly  susi)ect  I.  for  one,  re- 
fuse to  believe  this  allegation  until  docu- 
mented proof  is  produced.  So  far,  every 
olBcial  act  of  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  with  our  Government  has  been 
a  lie  or  a  violation  of  basic  clvlUzed 
moral  and  political  behavior. 

Even  if  a  $3.25  billion  reparation  proj- 
ect had  been  considered  during  the  nego- 
tiations for  peace  in  Paris,  certainly  the 
reconstruction  proposals  were  condi- 
tioned upon  fulfillment  of  North  Viet- 
nam's part  of  the  agreement  North  Viet- 
nam cannot  now  fulfill  their  part  of  the 
agreement;  it  was  irreconcilably  vitiated 
by  them  the  day  of  the  signing  of  the 
Paris  Pe€M;e  Accords. 

Now  they  are  literally  using  the  skele- 
tal remains  of  dead  bodies  of  U.8.  serv- 
icemen, which  they  have  callously  kept 
hidden  for  many  years,  as  hostage  ma- 
terial for  their  outrageous  blackmail. 

North  Vietnam  has  overrun  South 
Vietnam  by  force  and  terror.  They  have 
violated  bilateral,  multilateral  and  inter- 
national agreements,  United  Nations 
protocol.  Red  Cross  conventions  and 
every  basic  tenant  of  human,  social  and 
political  morality. 

If  North  Vietnam  needs  more  than 
they  have  taken  from  South  Vietnam, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia  for  reconstruction, 
they  should  look  to  their  sponsors. 

As  urgently  as  we  want  to  be  humani- 
tarian in  all  our  deeds,  and  recover  the 
remains  of  our  missing  servicemen,  as 
grlevlous  as  it  may  be  to  loved  ones  of  our 
MIA's  to  continue  the  agony  of  not 
knowing,  we  cannot  In  conscience  give 
1  cent  to  North  Vietnam  as  blackmail. 
Any  such  response  to  the  most  heinous 
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blackmail  In  history  would  only  oicour- 
age  lesser  blackmail,  the  taking  and 
keeping  of  hostages  In  future  conflicts, 
and  the  continual  violation  of  interna- 
tional agreonents  concerning  the  care 
and  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 

None  of  us  have  suffered  the  pain  and 
agony  of  the  families  of  our  POW's  and 
MIA's.  To  date  our  Government  has  per- 
formed splendid^  and  ccmipassionately 
on  their  behalf.  Capitulation  to  outra- 
geous blackmail  would  spoil  the  record 
and  certainly  encourage  other  barbarious 
conduct  In  the  future. 


NATIONAL  PRESIDENTIAL 
PRIMARY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Spetiker,  it  is  only 
February  and  jdready  the  crush  of  Presi- 
dential contenders  has  clogged  the  field 
more  than  ever  before,  and  most  of  us 
have  heard  more  about  Presidential 
politics  so  far  this  year  than  we  choose 
to.  Twelve  declared  candidates  for  Pres- 
ident have  geared  up  their  traveling 
talent  shows  and  are  now  criss-crossing 
the  country  trying  to  establish  their 
popularity  in  those  nationwide  spec- 
tacles— the  State  primaries. 

In  1972,  there  were  23  Presidential 
primaries.  Today,  for  the  first  time.  Pres- 
idential primaries  of  one  sort  or  another 
will  be  held  in  more  than  half  the  States 
plus  the  District  of  Columbia — a  total  of 
31  primaries  to  be  exact.  If  the  trend 
continues,  I  fear  that  in  a  few  years  all 
50  States  will  have  established  their  own 
particular  primaries  with  complicated 
rules  and  the  result  will  be  a  national 
hodge-podge. 

It  is  time  to  stop  this  expsinsion  of  oiur 
Presidential  primary  system.  The  costs 
of  these  extravaganzas,  the  time  they 
take  away  from  the  Nation's  vital  1^^- 
lative  business  with  so  many  Members  of 
Congress  running  for  President,  and  the 
ridiculous  length  to  which  they  stretch 
the  campaign — all  these  factors  com- 
bined make  it  mandatory  that  we  reform 
our  primary  system.  The  proliferation  of 
primaries  has  only  compounded  these 
and  other  problems  reducing  the  Presi- 
dential campaign  to  an  endurance  test. 

Some  of  my  fellow  colleagues  may  re- 
call that  in  March  1972. 1  expressed  tbese 
same  sentiments  and  criticisms  during 
the  1972  Presidential  race.  At  that  time, 
I  introduced  a  joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  nomination 
of  individuals  for  election  to  the  ofQces  of 
President  and  Vice  President.  An  iden- 
tical resolution  was  also  introduced  in 
the  other  body. 

My  plan  to  make  this  system  more  ra- 
tional and  orderly  would  create  one  na- 
tional primary,  replacing  all  the  State 
primaries,  to  be  held  In  early  August  of 
Presidential  election  years  to  pick  each 
party's  nominee  for  President.  Each  po- 
litical party  that  received  at  least  10  per- 
cent of  the  vote  in  the  preceding  Presi- 
dential election  would  participate.  Provi- 
sions for  minority  parties  are  also  made. 
Candidates  from  each  party  would  qual- 


ify to  run  in  the  primary  by  filing  peti- 
tions ^gned  by  a  required  percentage  of 
voters.  For  the  most  part,  the  place  and 
manner  of  conducting  the  primary  would 
be  governed  by  the  individual  States.  If 
no  candidate  received  more  than  40  per- 
cent of  the  vote,  a  nmoff  bewteen  the  two 
top  finishers  would  be  c(»iducted  4  we^^s 
later. 

Conventions  would  not  be  abolished. 
They  would  retain  their  roles  in  select- 
ing the  Vice  Presidential  candidate, 
drafting  a  platform,  and  deciding  other 
puty  matters. 

I  reintroduced  this  same  resolution  on 
the  first  day  of  both  the  93d  and  94th 
Congresses,  now  imder  the  number  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  37.  My  plan  has 
since  laid  idle  in  the  Judiciary  CJommit- 
tee,  and  no  action  has  ever  been  sched- 
uled. This  was  more  than  sufficient  time 
for  the  Congress  to  act  on  reforming  the 
primary  system  and  for  the  States  to 
change  their  laws.  It  is.  however,  too  late. 

That  we  have  too  many  candidates 
and  too  many  primaries  Is  the  unin- 
tended consequence  of  two  sets  of  cam- 
paign reforms :  The  Campaign  Financing 
Act  of  1974  and  the  delegate-selection 
reform  in  the  Democratic  Party.  The 
Federal  campaign  subsidy  has  attracted 
the  entrance  of  more  Presidential  hope- 
fuls. And  the  Democratic  reforms  have 
produced  the  staging  of  Presidential 
primaries  in  many  States  which  consid^ 
than  easier  to  implement  than  other  re- 
form mettiods. 

The  principal  value  of  primaries  in  the 
past  has  been  to  eliminate  candidates — 
not  ncHninate  them.  But,  for  the  first 
time,  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
delegates  to  both  parties'  national  con- 
ventions will  come  from  States  that  are 
holding  primaries.  A  likely  prospect  is 
that  the  sheer  number  of  primaries  wiU 
result  in  delegates  split  among  competi- 
tors. The  result  could  then  be  a  dead- 
locked convention,  followed  by  a 
"brokered"  nomination. 

I  realize  that  my  proposal  Is  a  dra- 
matic deiJarture  from  the  present  sys- 
tem. But  I  contend  that  it  would  be  more 
donocratic  since  the  party's  Presidential 
candidate  would  be  chosen  by  popular 
vote  in  a  national  primary,  rather  than 
by  delegates  at  a  convention,  some  of 
whcHn  are  not  even  bound  to  support  the 
candidate. 

This  quadrennial  spectacle  of  State- 
by-State  popularity  contests,  which  de- 
mean our  system  of  elective  ofiBce.  is 
upon  us  once  again.  And  candidates  and 
voters  are  doomed  to  endure  in  1976  the 
worst  primary  road  show  yet. 

I  believe  it  is  time  to  put  an  end  to 
the  circus.  I  believe  that  the  grueling  ex- 
perience of  tiie  primary  races  during 
1976  will  impress  each  of  you  with  the 
need  for  enactment  of  the  amendment  I 
proposed. 

Thank  you. 


COMMON   CAUSE:    ARROGANT 
MORALIST  OF  THE  LEFT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  ,  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Com- 


mon Cause,  an  organization  foimded  by 
John  Gardner  in  1970,  is  frequently  de- 
scribed as  America's  largest  public  inter- 
est lobby.  EIvoT  year  this  organ  iHttlon 
pours  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
into  lobbying  Members  of  Congress. 

During  the  SV^  years  of  its  existence. 
Common  Cause  has  received  too  many 
glowing  press  reports  and  too  little  hard 
analysis.  Consequently  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  examine  this  organiza- 
tion at  some  length. 

An  objective  analysis  wHl  show  that 
CcHnmon  Cause  is  politically  liberal.  Its 
origins  are  liberal.  Its  leadership  is  liber- 
al. Tlie  issues  it  supports  are  predomi- 
nantly liberal.  In  short.  Common  Cause 
pnHnotes  liberalism  and  big  government 
which  we  all  know  is  not  the  same  thing 
as  prompting  good  government.  It  has 
become  impudent  and  arrogant  and  at- 
tacks all  who  stand  in  its  path.  It  is  anti- 
business  to  the  core  and  has  nonetheless 
attracted  many  big  businessmen  to  its 
following  which  also  tells  a  lot  about 
some  of  our  so-called  businessmen.  A 
close  study  shows  it  promotes  its  own 
interest,  not  the  public  interest. 

OKZcnra  or  ooimoH  causB 

According  to  Jdbn  Gardner,  Common 
Cause  is  "a  direct  outgrowth  of  an  ear- 
lier group  known  as  the  Urban  Coalition 
Action  Council."  The  Uri}an  Coalition 
Action  Council  in  turn  served  as  the 
lobbying  end  of  the  National  Urban  Co- 
alition. Grardner  played  a  key  role  in  botti 
organizations. 

In  1968.  after  stepping  down  as  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
in  the  Johnson  administration.  Gardner 
became  chairman  of  the  National  Urban 
Coalition.  He  subs«iuenUy  founded  the 
Urban  Coalition  Action  Council  to  give 
his  organization  a  lobbyhig  arm.  When 
Gardner  established  Common  Cause  in 
1970.  the  same  executive  committee  that 
governed  both  the  National  Uriian  Coali- 
tion and  the  Urban  CocOition  Action 
Council  initially  governed  Common 
Cause. 

This  executive  committee  was  domi- 
nated by  liberals.  It  included  George 
Meany,  president  of  the  AFL-CIO.  Leon- 
ard Woodcock,  president  of  the  United 
Auto  Woi^ers.  and  A.  Philip  Randolph, 
international  president  emeritus  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters. 
AFL-CIO.  In  addition,  it  ccmtained  the 
president  of  the  National  Coimcfl  of 
Churches  and  leaders  of  the  National 
Urban  League,  the  Leadership  Confer- 
ence on  Civil  Ris^ts,  and  the  United 
Negro  College  Fund.  Also  serving  were 
such  prominent  liberal  politicians  as 
John  Lindsay,  former  mayor  of  New 
York  City  and  Richard  Hatcher,  mayor 
of  Gary,  Ind. 

According  to  Congressional  Quarterly, 
the  Coalition's  steering  committee  in- 
cluded leaders  of  more  than  half  of  the 
10  organizations  which  sponsored  the 
1963  "March  on  Washington  for  Jobs  and 
Freedom."  This  was  a  major  impetus  for 
the  1964  CivU  Rights  Act.  Many  gullible 
businessmen  were  ailisted  in  its  ear^ 
days. 

It  is  hardly  any  wonder  then  that 
Common  Cause  has  a  leftist  bmt  In  de- 
scribing the  origins  of  Common  Cause, 
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the  December  19,  1972  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post  stated  the  following: 

The  board's  basic  makeup  was  shaped 
even  before  the  first  member  solicitations 
began.  The  first  20  board  members  had  been 
directors  of  the  old  Urban  Coalition  Ac- 
tion Council,  which  Gardner  had  headed. 
Most  of  them  were  on  that  bocurd  by  virtue 
of  their  leadership  roles  In  labor,  civil  rights 
and  other  social  purpose  organizations. 

The  activities  of  the  Urban  Coalition 
Action  Council  reflect  the  Uberal  make- 
up of  the  board.  The  solution  to  every 
problem  was  thought  to  be  massive  doses 
of  the  Federal  programs  which  had 
failed  in  the  past.  As  I  stated  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  on  July  16,  1970: 

This  group  [the  Urban  Coalition  Action 
Council)  has  been  efifectlvely  mounting  a 
crusade  for  heaping  more  and  more  taxes  on 
the  back  of  the  already  overburdened  Amer- 
ican taxpayer.  Through  Its  spokesman,  Mr. 
Gardner.  It  has  come  out  against  giving  any 
tax  break  to  the  average  American  and  has 
called  for  massive  doses  of  socialism  and 
spending  to  cure  every  conceivable  111. 

One  of  its  pet  projects  was  the  Family 
Assistance  Act,  which  would  have  es- 
tablished a  federally  guaranteed  mini- 
mum income  for  every  American.  This 
would  have  been  a  budget-busting  pro- 
gram of  mammoth  proportions. 

The  council  also  sought  to  implement 
proposals  of  the  National  Commission  on 
the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence 
and  the  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders.  Both  called  for  major 
Increases  in  Federal  spending  and  whole- 
sale revamping  of  national  priorities. 
The  Violence  Commission's  report  alone 
recommended  that  at  least  $20  billion  a 
year  be  committed  to  solving  social  prob- 
lems. This  coincides  with  Mr.  Gardner's 
expressed  view  that  "a  great  deal  more" 
Federal  spending  was  needed  to  help  the 
cities. 

The  council  favored  Increased  fxmd- 
Ing  for  urban  renewal.  Model  Cities,  and 
housing  programs.  It  worked  for  pas- 
sage of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968,  which  authorized  $5.3 
billion  over  a  3-year  span.  It  lobbied  for 
more  fimds  for  the  OfBce  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  the  discredited  Federal 
antipoverty  program  bom  out  of  the 
great  society.  It  called  for  a  massive  ef- 
fort to  provide  federally  fimded  public 
service  jobs. 

When  it  came  to  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, the  council  complained  about  the 
"barriers  to  participation."  According  to 
Mrs.  Fred  Harris,  who  testifled  on  be- 
half of  the  council,  the  procedures  could 
be  immediately  simplified  by  permitting 
recipients  to  fill  out  a  simple  declaration 
of  eligibility  and  then  mailing  food 
stamps  to  recipients.  No  checks,  no  ques- 
tions asked — just  sign  up  and  the  Gov- 
ernment pays  on  demand.  This  position 
Is  typical  of  Common  Cause's  myopic  vi- 
sion and  prowelfare,  proliberal  posturing. 

In  summary,  the  Urban  Coalition  Ac- 
tion Council  lined  up  behind  the  liberal 
big  spenders  and  promoters  of  big  gov- 
ernment on  Issue  after  Issue.  The  coun- 
cil consistently  advocated  more  Federal 
programs,  more  Federal  Intervention, 
and  more  Federal  spending  as  the  solu- 
tion to  every  real  or  Imagined  problem. 


LlADiaBHTP 

After  investigating  the  origins  of 
Common  Cause,  it  should  come  as  no 
surprise  that  the  top  policymakers  of 
this  organization  are  liberals. 

John  Gardner,  the  chief  policy  ofQcer 
and  founder  of  Common  Cause,  served 
as  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  in  the  Johnson  administration. 
A  token  Republican  of  the  eastern  es- 
tablishment type,  Gardner  resigned  his 
post  in  1968  to  become  chairman  of  the 
liberal-oriented  National  Urban  Coah- 
tion.  He  then  set  up  the  National  Urban 
Coalition  Action  Council  to  give  his 
group  a  lobbying  arm.  The  council  as 
previously  mentioned,  was  the  direct 
predecessor  of  Common  Cause. 

Before  moving  to  Common  Cause, 
Gardner  consistently  supported  liberal 
efforts  to  establish  massive  new  Federal 
programs  as  well  as  make  major  fimdlng 
increases  in  existing  programs.  He  also 
alined  himself  with  the  antigun  forces 
in  this  country.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Emergency 
Committee  for  Gim  Control.  This  group 
advocated  legislation  requiring  registra- 
tion of  all  guns  and  licensing  of  those 
who  own  or  use  guns. 

The  September  1, 1973,  issue  of  the  Na- 
tional Journal  Reports,  a  publication 
which  covers  the  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government,  described  Gardner  and  his 
organization  in  the  following  terms: 

The  popular  Image  of  the  public  Interest 
citizens'  lobby  founded  In  September  1970  by 
Gardner,  the  former  Secretary  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  and  former  President 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  resembles  that 
of  Its  founder:  white,  affluent,  liberal,  vaguely 
mlnlsteral  and  often  dull. 

Jack  Conway  served  as  president  and 
chief  operating  officer  of  Common  Cause 
(CO  from  1971  until  1975.  According  to 
the  Common  Cause  report  from  Wash- 
ington: 

In  his  four  years  with  CC  Conway  has  play- 
ed the  major  role  In  organizing  CC  members 
for  effective  action. 

Conway  has  a  long  record  of  liberal 
and  union  affiliations.  He  was  top  aid  to 
Walter  P.  Reuther.  president  of  United 
Auto  Workers,  from  1946  to  1961.  Con- 
way then  served  as  head  of  the  AFL- 
CIO's  Industrial  Union  Department. 
From  there  he  moved  to  the  deupty  di- 
rectorship of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. He  was  also  founding  chief  of 
the  Center  for  Community  Change,  a 
Ford  Foundation-funded  group  devoted 
to  poverty  area  community  organizing. 

After  completing  his  4-year  stint  as 
president  and  chief  operating  officer  of 
Common  Cause,  Conway  has  become  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  State,  County,  and  Municipal 
Employees.  AFSCME  has  gained  a  repu- 
tation of  being  one  of  the  most  poUtl- 
cally  activist  unions  in  the  country. 

Conway  apparently  has  no  intention  of 
severing  his  ties  with  Common  Cause. 
He  has  assured  the  CC  staff  that  he 
would  remain  a  CC  volunteer  and  active 
board  member. 

Stepping  into  Conway's  shoes  is  David 
Cohen.  Formerly  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  Common  Cause,  third  ranking  In 


the  power  structure.  Cohen  is  a  Conway 
protege.  Cohen  followed  Conway  into  the 
Center  for  Community  Change  and 
Joined  Common  Cause  at  Conway's  re- 
quest in  1971. 

Cohen,  a  registered  Democrat,  likewise 
has  strong  union  and  liberal  aJQllations. 
Cohen  previously  worked  as  a  lobbyist  for 
the  AFL-CIO's  Industrial  Union  Depart- 
ment. He  also  has  been  a  lobbyist  for  the 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  an  ul- 
trsdlberal  political  organization. 

Tom  Mathews  is  described  as  the 
"voice"  of  Common  Cause.  He  is  respon- 
sible for  all  Information  about  Common 
Cause  that  goes  to  newspaper,  radio,  and 
television  reporters. 

In  1968  Mathews  was  Washington 
press  chief  for  Robert  Kennedy's  Presi- 
dential race.  Before  Joining  Common 
Cause  he  was  with  the  National  Urban 
Coalition. 

ISSUES 

The  positions  taken  by  Common  Cause 
reflect  its  liberal  origins  and  leadership. 
On  issue  after  issue  Common  Cause 
adopts  a  liberal  stance.  Rarely,  on  the 
other  hand,  does  it  back  a  conservative 
measure. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  Common 
Cause  legislative  report.  This  report, 
dated  October  24.  1975.  includes  among 
others  the  following  positions. 

First,  Common  Cause  supports  legisla- 
tion to  establish  an  Agency  for  Con- 
sumer Advocacy.  According  to  the  legis- 
lative report.  "CC  has  participated  in  a 
coalition  of  groups,  led  by  Ralph  Nader 
and  the  Consumer  Iteration  of 
America,  working  for  enactment  of  such 
a  measure." 

This  Is  an  extremely  bad  piece  of  leg- 
islation. It  would  create  another  new  and 
costly  Federal  agency.  Our  coimtry  sim- 
ply does  not  need  another  layer  of  gov- 
ernment bureaucracy.  America's  busi- 
nessmen, particularly  the  small  busi- 
nessmen, are  alrea^  buried  under  a 
flood  of  Government  paperwork.  Federal 
forms  and  bureaucratic  regulations.  It 
would  be  unwise  to  add  to  that  burden. 
It  exempts  labor  unions  from  its  cover- 
age. Liberals  adhere  to  the  fiction  that 
labor  imions  do  not  affect  the  consumer. 

As  I  stated  on  the  House  floor,  the 
most  relevant  thing  about  the  proposed 
Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy  is  the 
admission  of  failure  of  regulatory  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government.  For 
years  the  liberals  argued  we  needed 
regulatory  agencies  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic. They  have  built  up  hundreds  of  red- 
tape-spawning  regulatory  agencies  and 
now  they  come  along  and  say  we  need 
the  ACA  to  become  involved  in  the  same 
agencies  to  protect  the  public.  The  lib- 
erals have  met  themselves  full  circle. 

Second,  Common  Cause  supported  a 
10 -year  extension  of  the  Federal  Voting 
Rights  Act  and  expansion  of  the  act's 
coverage  to  include  a  wide  range  of  lan- 
guage minorities. 

This  legislation,  which  was  enacted 
into  law  on  August  6,  constituted  an- 
other intrusion  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment into  the  rights  and  powers  of  the 
individual  States.  The  new  trigger 
mechanism  for  Federal  Involvement  in 
State  election  procedures  is  Jurisdictions 
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where  less  than  50  percent  registered  or 
voted  in  the  1972  Presidential  election 
and  at  least  5  percent  are  monbers  of  a 
single  language  group. 

As  a  result.  States  and  political  sub- 
divisions will  be  legally  required  to  pro- 
vide ballots  and  other  election  materials 
in  the  language  of  a  language  minority 
group.  The  cost  in  many  cases  is  pro- 
hibitively high.  Furthermore,  local  Juris- 
dictions will  lose  the  right  to  make  nu- 
merous decisions  because  of  possible 
consequences  to  minorities  within  their 
jurisdiction.  Local  actions  such  as  an- 
nexation, deannexation,  the  establish- 
ment and  location  of  voting  booths  and 
the  printing  of  voter  information  could 
become  Federal  questions,  subject  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  approval  or  Federal 
court  review. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  liberals  are  so 
eager  to  sanction  Federal  invasions  of 
State  and  local  prerogatives. 

Third.  Common  Cause  Is  continuing  to 
push  for  legislation  to  provide  for  pifl>- 
lic  financing  of  House  and  Senate  elec- 
tions. 

This  legislation  has  a  high  price  tag.  It 
Is  estimated  that  public  financing  would 
Increase  Federal  expendltui^s  by  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars.  The  cost 
would  be  picked  up  by  the  American  tax- 
payer through  higher  taxes  and  more 
inflation.  There  also  is  a  serious  consti- 
tutional question  involved.  Is  It  consti- 
tutional to  force  a  citizen  to  subsidize 
the  campaign  of  a  candidate  for  public 
office  with  whom  he  disagrees?  Finally, 
there  would  be  an  opportunity  for  sub- 
version of  a  government-financed  cam- 
paign by  a  party  in  power. 

The  public  financing  proposal  Is  in- 
dicative of  the  liberal  view  that  the  best 
way  to  solve  any  problem  is  through 
Federal  money.  Federal  regulation,  and 
Federal  control. 

Fourth.  Common  Cause  backs  H.R.  25, 
the  Surface  Mining  Control  and  Recla- 
mation Act. 

Although  we  need  to  protect  our  envi- 
ronment from  strip  mining,  this  bill  falls 
to  strike  a  reasonable  balance  between 
our  energy  needs  and  our  environmental 
concerns.  At  a  time  when  the  United 
States  must  increase  coal  production, 
the  overly  strict  provisions  of  B.JR..  25 
would  unnecessarily  reduce  production. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  esti- 
mate that  HH.  25  would  cause  a  produc- 
tion loss  of  40  to  162  million  tons  in  1977 
alone.  This  would  mean  greater  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil  and  higher  electrical 
costs  for  consiuners,  as  well  as  increased 
unemployment.  The  liberal  view  seems 
to  be  environmentalism  at  any  cost. 

Fifth,  Common  Cause  supports  efforts 
to  terminate  funding  for  the  B-1  bomber 
being  developed  as  a  replacement  for  the 
B-52  strategic  bomber. 

Development  of  the  B-1  bomber  is  of 
critical  Importance  to  our  national  de- 
fense. The  B-52  will  have  been  flying 
approximately  30  years  before  the  B-1 
can  be  produced  in  quantity.  During 
those  years  antibomber  dtfenses  have 
become  far  more  effective.  The  B-1  will 
be  able  to  fly  three  times  the  speed  of 
the  B-52.  carry  more  than  twice  the 
bomb  load  and  have  electronic  devices 


and  other  equipment  that  will  help  as- 
sure its  survivability.  If  we  are  to  main- 
tain an  effective  strategic  b<Hnber  force 
we  must  develop  the  B-1. 

Sixth,  Common  Cause  opposes  easing 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act's  environmental 
standards. 

Such  action  will  seriously  worsen  our 
energy  problems.  We  should  temporarily 
relax  the  act's  restrictions  so  tb&t  in- 
dustries and  powerplants  can  make  bet- 
ter use  of  our  abundant  coal  resources. 
We  should  suspend  auto  emission  stand- 
ards so  as  to  allow  more  efficient  use  of 
gasoline.  Blind  environmentalism  can  de- 
stroy our  economy  and  our  standard  of 
living. 

Seventh,  Common  Cause  advocates  an 
energy  program  with  immediate  imposi- 
tion of  petroleum  import  quotas,  a  stiff 
gasoline  tax  and  an  automobile  efficiency 
tax. 

These  policies  are  a  prescription  for 
national  disaster.  Rather  than  increasing 
domestic  energy  production,  emphasis  is 
on  reducing  U.S.  consumption  of  oil  and 
gas  through  quotas  and  heavy  tax  assess- 
ments. 

The  quota  system  would  create  an  arti- 
ficial shortage  of  petroleiun  products.  We 
would  experience  a  self-imposed  onbar- 
go.  just  as  damaging  as  if  the  oil-pro- 
duciJog  nations  chose  to  limit  our  im- 
ports. In  addition,  a  "stiff"  gasoline  tax 
would  be  extremely  onerous  for  the  peo- 
ple living  in  the  more  rural  areas  of  our 
Nation.  Mass  transit  S3^tems  and  public 
transportation  simply  are  not  available. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  Uberals  always 
seem  to  think  in  terms  of  taxes  and 
quotas.  Rarely  do  they  propose  policies 
which  will  assure  sufficient  supplies  for 
the  future.  Common  Cause  calls  all  of 
this  working  in  the  public  interest. 

OTKKB  ISStlXS 

Other  positions  taken  by  Common 
Cause  over  the  last  5  years  are  equally 
or  even  more  outrageous.  Again,  Common 
Cause  always  seems  to  come  down  on  the 
liberal  side  of  the  issues.  Following  are  a 
few  examples. 

Common  Cause  has  opposed  efforts  to 
prevent  busing  tlirough  constitutional 
amendment.  According  to  the  March  1972 
Common  Cause  Report  from  Washing- 
ton: 

It  [a  Constitutional  Amendment  on  school 
busing]  would  turn  the  clock  back  on  18 
years  of  dogged  citizen  efforts. 

Forced  busing  to  CC  is  fine,  the  result 
of  dogged  citizen  effort.  I  would  say  that 
the  latter  part  of  that  statement  is  true 
but  the  "dogged  efforts"  come  from  a 
small,  radical  band  of  liberals  bent  on 
imposing  their  will  on  a  very  reluctant 
majority. 

Forced  busing  of  schoolchildren  is 
another  liberal  panacea  that  has  failed 
miserably  in  practice.  It  is  Just  one  more 
example  of  the  Federal  Government 
forcing  its  own  view  on  local  school  dis- 
tricts. 

Common  Cause  supported  the  Family 
Assistance  Plan,  which  would  provide  a 
federally  guaranteed  minimum  income. 
According  to  Gardner,  Common  Cause 
has  been  "the  chief  citizen  organization" 
backing  the  plan. 

TUs  radical  program  would  commit 


the  Government  perpetually  to  the  worst 
possible  position.  It  would  expand  rather 
than  solve  the  welfare  mess.  More,  not 
less,  people  would  be  dependent  on  the 
Government  for  their  food,  shelter  and 
clothing.  A  guaranteed  annual  income 
would  be  a  giant  step  toward  a  permanent 
welfare  state,  a  socialized  society  these 
CC  liberals  yearn  for. 

Common  Cause  has  worked  for  an  ex- 
panded food  stamp  program  and  has 
opposed  administration  efforts  to  raise 
the  price  of  food  stamps  or  cut  back  on 
the  $5  billion  boondoggle. 

The  present  food  stamp  program  is  l)e- 
c(Hning  a  spending  nightmare.  The  pro- 
gram has  already  topped  the  $5  billion 
mark  and  could  grow  to  $8  biUlon  unless 
needed  changes  are  made.  Too  many  im- 
deserving  people  are  accorded  food 
stamp  privileges  such  as  striking  work- 
ers, college  students,  and  droi>outs.  Un- 
fortunately the  CC  liberals  do  not  seem 
to  want  to  make  the  reforms  in  the  food 
stamp  program  tliat  are  so  desperately 
needed. 

Common  Cause  opposed  legislation  au- 
thorizing construction  of  the  Alaska 
pipeline  bill.  In  the  words  of  Common 
Cause,  ttiis  was  "a  giant  step  backward 
on  environmental  policy." 

This  legislation  was  essential  to  help 
alleviate  the  energy  shortage  facing  our 
coimtry.  When  completed,  the  Alaska 
pipeline  will  be  able  to  handle  2  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  per  day.  Althoui^ 
some  would  block  all  development  of  our 
energy  resources,  there  must  be  a  rea- 
sonable balance  between  our  need  for 
energy  and  our  concern  for  the  environ- 
ment. 

Common  Cause  supported  legislation 
for  a  new,  comprehensive  child  devel- 
opment program. 

Such  legislation  would  authorize  Fed- 
eral intervention  in  the  parent-child  re- 
lationship. This  is  a  totally  inappropri- 
ate area  for  the  Federal  Government. 
Nationally  ssmdicated  columnist  James 
J.  Kilpatrick  has  described  the  program 
as  a  scheme  "for  the  essential  Sovietiza- 
tion  of  the  American  family."  This  bill 
is  the  culmination  of  the  bureaucrat- 
sociologist  control  plan,  the  hberal 
planner's  dream. 

COMMON   CAUSE    VOTING   SUMMAST 

The  Common  Cause  voting  summary 
demonstrates  the  liberal  leanings  of  that 
organization.  The  positions  backed  by 
Common  Cause  almost  Invariably  would 
result  in  more  Federal  regulation,  more 
Federal  interference,  and  more  Federal 
spending.  The  votes  also  indicate  an 
antimiUtar^  bias. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  "Vot- 
ing Summary  on  Common  Cause  Issues" 
prepared  for  the  93d  Congress. 

Common  Cause  supported  passage  of 
the  Land  Use  Planning  Act.  This  legis- 
lation would  have  authorized  a  massive 
Federal  intrusion  into  the  uses  of  pri- 
vate property.  Traditional  local  control 
of  property  would  have  been  replaced  by 
Federal  rules  and  regulations. 

The  bill  w£is  a  spending  nightmare  as 
well.  It  proposed  Federal  expenditures 
of  $800  million.  Such  waste  of  taxpayers 
money  is  totally  unjustified. 

Common  Cause  favored  enactment  of 
Federal  postcard  registration.  Ilxis  bill 
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would  have  established  another  Federal 
bureaucracy  at  a  cost  of  $50  million  a 
year.  It  also  would  have  provided  an 
open  invitation  to  voter  fraud.  It  makes 
little  sense  to  set  up  a  new  and  expensive 
Federal  bureaucracy  when  voter  regis- 
tration already  is  being  adequately  han- 
dled by  local  ofBclals. 

Common  Cause  backed  public  fi- 
nancing of  House  and  Senate  elections. 
Public  financing  would  lead  to  more  Fed- 
eral interference  in  the  conduct  of  cam- 
paigns. It  also  would  soak  the  American 
taxpayer  for  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  per  election. 

Common  Cause  wanted  to  block  speedy 
construction  of  the  Alaska  pipeline. 
Further  delay  would  have  Injured  the 
interests  of  every  American.  It  would 
mean  less  oil,  higher  prices  and  more  de- 
pendence on  foreign  energy  sources. 

Common  Cause  favored  creation  of  a 
Federal  Consiuner  Protection  Agency 
with  very  broad  information-gathering 
and  enforcement  powers.  The  agency 
could  intervene  at  whim  in  court  and 
administrative  proceedings,  hold  up  final 
determination  of  an  issue  and  send 
interrogatories  to  businessmen  on  vir- 
tually any  topic.  We  hardly  need  another 
group  of  Washington-based  bureaucrats 
interfering  in  our  free  enterprise  system 
and  harassing  our  Nation's  businessmen. 

Common  Cause  supported  an  amend- 
ment reducing  by  $733  million  the  mili- 
tary procurement  authorization  ap- 
proved by  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. The  bill  was  already  $486  million 
below  the  budget  and  this  amendment 
would  have  seriously  weakened  our  na- 
tional defense. 

MESfBERSRIP  UST 

Common  Cause's  handling  of  its 
membership  list  also  shows  the  liberal 
leanings  of  this  group.  In  1971.  Gardner 
publicly  admitted  that  Common  Cause 
had  allowed  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  to  use  part  of  its  member- 
ship list  for  fundraising  purposes.  This 
was  part  of  a  list  swap  with  the  Demo- 
crats. 

Common  Cause  exchanged  lists  with 
one  Republican  group  as  well.  And  which 
one  was  that?  You  guessed  it,  the  Rlpon 
Society.  According  to  the  March  10,  1971, 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post: 

The  spokesman  [for  Common  Cause]  said 
the  only  Republican  group  whose  member- 
ship list  Common  Cause  had  used  Is  the 
Rlpon  Society,  an  unofficial  group  of  liberal 
Republicans. 

riMAMCIAI.  DISCLOSURE  REPORT 

When  it  comes  to  the  question  of  finan- 
cial disclosure.  Common  Cause  believes 
that  everyone  should  strictly  comply 
with  the  law.  Apparently  everyone,  that 
is,  except  Itself.  Then  different  rules  seem 
to  apply. 

We  all  know  how  Common  Cause  takes 
satisfaction  in  watch-dogging  the  reports 
of  candidates  and  political  committees 
and  loudly  denoimclng  election  law  viola- 
tions no  matter  how  minor  or  innocent. 
Consequently  it  is  ironic  that  Common 
Cause  was  a  month  late  In  filing  Its 
March  10, 1975  financial  disclosure  report 
as  prescribed  by  Federal  election  law. 


This  fact  was  brought  to  light  by 
my  colleague  from  Ohio,  Congressman 
Wayne  Hays,  chairman  of  the  House 
Administration  Committee.  Congressman 
Hays  stressed  that  Common  Cause  should 
be  held  to  the  same  standards  as  are 
applicable  to  all  other  political  com- 
mittees. 

As  Representative  Hats  stated  on 
April  16,  1975: 

All  other  political  committees  filed  reports 
on  March  10,  1978.  Why  should  there  be  an 
exception  for  Common  Cause? 

That  is  a  good  question. 

COMMFTTEE    CHAIRMEN 

Common  Cause  has  displayed  a  liberal 
bias  in  attacking  the  seniority  system. 
Almost  invariably  it  is  the  conservative 
chairmen  who  are  the  object  of  Common 
Cause's  wrath. 

In  previous  years.  Common  Cause  has 
urged  the  defeat  of  such  conservative 
chairman  as  former  Representatives  Wil- 
liam Colmer  of  the  Rules  Committee  and 
Mendel  Rivers  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Liberal  chairmen,  on  the 
other  hand,  go  largely  unscathed. 

The  94th  Congress  is  no  exception.  The 
Common  Cause  evaluation  of  House  com- 
mittee chairmen  placed  Representative 
Edward  Hebert — Democrat  of  Louisiana 
and  head  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee— at  the  bottom  of  the  ratings. 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise  that 
Hebert  is  a  patriot  and  one  of  the  most 
conservative  members  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  Apparently  Common  Cause  be- 
lieves there  Is  nothing  more  obnoxious 
than  having  a  conservative  in  charge  of 
a  House  Committee. 

Common  Cause  has  a  great  deal  in 
common  with  the  Ralph  Nader  band  and 
the  environmental  zealots.  Everything 
private  or  business  oriented  is  bad,  every- 
thing public  or  antibusiness  is  good.  They 
all  have  the  same  double  standard  when 
it  comes  to  labor.  Everyone  with  any 
business  connection  Is  attacked,  labor 
connections  do  not  count.  Amendments 
which  knock  out  labor  from  coverage  of 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  do  not 
get  a  peep  out  of  Common  Cause  or 
Nader.  Amendments  which  open  the 
fiood  gates  for  labor  spending  in  cam- 
paigns do  not  come  under  their  micro- 
scope. 

A  good  example  would  be  two  recent 
pronouncements  of  Common  Cause.  They 
attacked  my  friend  and  colleague.  Bob 
SiKEs  of  Florida  for  his  connection  to 
business  interests  and  the  military  but 
say  not  a  word  about  those  Congressmen 
who  have  received  from  $30,000  to  $50,000 
from  labor  xmlons  for  their  1974  political 
campaign  when  it  came  time  to  vote  on 
a  No.  1  labor  Issue,  that  of  situs  picket- 
ing. That  is  not  a  conflict  according  to 
Common  Cause,  but  receiving  a  $500 
contribution  from  a  group  of  your  local 
real  estate  agents  who  are  working  In 
political  campaigns  Is  bad.  This  double 
standard  runs  through  the  entire  Com- 
mon Cause  arrogance  which  makes  their 
moral  posturing  a  little  sickening. 

SXTMICABT 

John  Gardner  would  have  us  believe 
tha^  every  action  taken  by  Common 


Cause  Is  in  the  public  interest  As  we 
have  learned  after  studying  the  Issues, 
however,  the  public  interest  almost  al- 
ways seems  to  be  defined  in  liberal  terms. 
It  should  be  understood  that  the  posi- 
tions advocated  by  Common  Cause  are 
neither  politically  nor  philosophically 
neutral.  In  the  final  analysis.  Common 
Cause  favors  the  liberal  cause. 

James  J.  Kilpatrick.  one  of  my  favorite 
columnists,  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  in 
referring  to  Common  Cause  as  arrogant 
moralists.  Here  is  what  he  wrote  in  his 
February  3.  1976,  column.  The  McCarthy 
he  refers  to  is  former  Senator  Eugene 
McCarthy,  by  all  standards  a  very  hon- 
est and  direct  liberal.  Note  well  what 
Kilpatrick  writes: 

Back  In  November,  McCarthy  received  a 
letter  from  John  Oardner,  chairman,  and 
David  Cohen,  president,  of  Common  Cause. 
These  two  eminences,  In  their  high  and 
mighty  way,  wished  to  remind  McCarthy  that 
many  political  campaigns  had  become  mere 
exercises  In  "image  manipulation  and  issue 
evasion."  Their  suprenfiacies  told  McCarthy 
that  new  standards  of  integrity,  responsive- 
ness and  accountability  must  be  Introduced. 
Messrs.  Oardner  and  Cohen  had  prepared 
such  a  list  of  standards.  Copy  enclosed. 

"We  will  be  calling  on  our  members,  the 
public  and  the  media,"  warned  the  two  ex- 
alted ones,  "to  measure  candidates'  perform- 
ance against  the  enclosed  standards."  They 
asked  McCarthy  for  a  written  response. 

The  Identical  letter  went  to  other  avowed 
candidates  for  the  presidency.  Their  flatulent 
responses  soon  came  pouring  In.  Birch  Bayh 
wrote  that  he  had  no  hesitancy  In  subscrib- 
ing In  full  to  the  Common  Cause  checklist. 
Lloyd  Bentsen  assured  their  nobilities  that 
his  conduct  would  be  consistent  with  their 
goals.  Jimmy  Carter  delivered  his  whole- 
hearted endorsement.  Fred  Harris  sent  three 
single-spaced  pages  of  agreeable  response. 
Henry  M.  Jackson  said  he  had  directed  his 
staff  to  see  that  the  goals  were  achieved.  Ck>T. 
Milton  Shapp  declared  his  strong  endorse- 
ment and  delivered  his  pledge  of  adherence. 
Sargent  Shrlver  sent  two  pages  of  fulsome 
allegiance.  Mo  Udall  sent  three. 

Alas,  the  roysl  highnesses  of  Common 
Cause  got  no  such  response  from  McCarthy. 
Clean  Oene  turned  the  letter  over  to  his 
campaign  chairman,  Ronald  Cocome,  who  re- 
sponded to  John  Oardner  by  return  maU  aa 
follows : 

"I  find  this  communication  Insulting.  I 
don't  mind  telling  you  that  if  any  citizen 
controls  are  needed,  they  are  controls  over 
your  arrogance.  I  don't  know  who  the  blazes 
you  think  you  are.  As  a  campaign  we  are  re- 
sponsible to  the  voters  directly.  We  will  let 
them  interpret  our  actions  and  motives.  We 
do  not  need  you  to  do  so.  and  we  do  not  be- 
lieve the  pec^Ie  of  this  country  do. 

"In  short,  you  can  take  your  enclosed 
standards  and  stuff  them  in  your  ear!" 

Weill  Lese  majestel  King  John  was  not 
amused.  Oardner  delivered  himself  of  a  por- 
tentous conclusion:  McCarthy  "must  dis- 
agree with  the  standards  or  he  cannot  live 
with  them  poliUcally."  No  other  possibilities 
had  occurred  to  El  Supremo. 

John  Oardner  has  been  very  success- 
ful with  his  "do  as  I  say  not  as  I  do" 
approach.  This  Is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  liberal  press,  notably  the  New 
York  Times,  dotes  on  his  every  word.  He 
is  the  liberal  axe  they  proclaim  to  speak 
for  the  public  Interest.  He  aJso  fits  the 
other  pattern.  Liberal  media  like  the  New 
York  Times  refer  to  him  as  a  Republican 
even  though  he  comes  about  as  close  as 
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Khrushchev  to  the  phllosoi^  and  idat- 
form  of  the  Republican  party.  Prudent 
Americans  who  are  worried  about  the 
direction  of  the  Federal  Government,  our 
Federal  tax  burdens,  huge  and  mounting 
deficits,  inflation  and  gracing  Federal 
bureauci'acy  should  keep  an  alert  ^e  on 
John  Gardner  and  Common  Cause,  ar- 
rogant crusaders  and  moralists  of  the 
left. 


EMERGENCY   EMPLOYMENT   PROJ- 
ECT AMENDMENTS  OF  1976 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  MmreR) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  MEYNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  spoke  in  favor  of  the  Local  Public 
Works  Development  Act  because  of  the 
substantial  impact  it  would  have  on  the 
recession  and  imemplosonent.  Today  I 
rise  to  support  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Project  Amendments  of  1976 — an- 
other step  in  this  all-important  battle. 

Clearly,  unemplojmient  has  been  a  per- 
sistent and  difficult  problem  facing  our 
whole  society.  Congress  has  recognized 
this  and  has  taken  steps  to  minimize  its 
effects.  We  need  to  do  more,  however. 
For  the  past  6  months,  the  national  im- 
employment  level  has  hovered  aroimd  8 
percent,  and  the  President  has  informed 
us  that  the  end  is  not  in  sight.  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  has  to  be  the  case.  The 
emergency  employment  amendments 
would  provide  significant  funding  for  im- 
portant and  useful  jobs,  and  would  go  far 
toward  bringing  the  unemployment  level 
to  a  point  more  acceptable  to  us  all. 

The  recession  has  hit  all  areas  of  the 
country  hard.  But  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey has  suffered  more  than  most.  The 
current  statewide  unemplojonent  level  Is 
13.3  percent,  a  full  5  percent  higher  than 
the  national  level.  It  has  been  as  high  as 
13.8  percent  in  recent  months.  Under  the 
provisions  of  these  amendments,  money 
would  be  allocated  largely  by  need,  plac- 
ing New  Jersey  in  a  favored  position. 
New  Jersey  is  by  no  means  the  only  State 
that  would  benefit  from  this  congres- 
sional action,  however,  and  I  would  sup- 
port these  amoidments  independent  of 
their  local  value. 

One  of  the  unique  advantages  of  this 
particular  legislation  is  its  dedication  to 
the  project  approach.  Other  public  works 
programs  have  been  criticized  because  of 
their  lack  of  visibility,  and  because  they 
often  result  in  unemplosonent  of  perma- 
nent workers  in  agencies  anticipating 
subsidies.  With  these  amendments, 
though,  money  will  be  provided  for  Jobs 
that  are  not  done  by  the  current  work 
force.  Visibility  will  be  high,  and  recipro- 
cal emplosmnent  cuts  should  not  occur. 

Because  of  the  complexity  and  scope 
of  this  project,  it  is  difficult  to  predict 
accurate  where  the  greatest  benefits 
will  occur.  The  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  es- 
timates that  fimding  will  result  in  be- 
tween 550.000  and  600.000  public  Jobs  by 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  The  benefits 
that  could  be  derived  by  society  Uuroui^ 


the  emplojmient  of  such  a  large,  new 
group  are  Immeasurable.  Presently, 
great  numbers  of  Jobs  cannot  be  done 
because  of  the  lack  of  an  organized  work 
force.  With  the  passage  of  these  amend- 
ments, great  strides  could  be  made  in 
such  diverse  areas  as  railroad  recon- 
structin.  urban  renewal,  housing  re- 
habilitation, and  the  construction  of 
parks.  Tiie  effects  of  the  passage  of  HJl. 
11453  would  be  a  brighter  economic  pic- 
ture and  a  giant  step  in  the  direction  of 
full  employment  for  the  entire  Nation. 

A  number  of  people  have  questioned 
this  action  on  the  basis  of  its  cost.  I  do 
not  beUeve  this  will  be  a  major  problem. 
Although  the  amount  of  money  provided 
is  significant,  it  will  be  more  than  bal- 
anced by  savings  in  other  areas.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  each  percentage 
point  of  unemplojmient  results  in  $16 
billion  of  lost  revenue  to  the  FMeral 
Government.  If  this  action  can  reduce 
national  unemployment  by  only  1  per- 
cent, the  entire  program  will  be  paid  for. 
When  we  look  at  the  additional  benefits 
of  self-esteem  that  come  with  Jobs,  and 
at  the  many  services  that  can  be  pro- 
vided. I  find  these  amendmoits  quite  a 
bargain. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  the  state 
of  the  economy  is  the  most  critical  prob- 
lem facing  the  Nation  today.  It  is  clear 
that  we  must  take  quick  action  to  reduce 
the  burdens  our  recession  has  created. 
The  emergency  employment  projects 
amendments  would  greatly  beneflt  the 
imemployed  in  New  Jersey  and  through- 
out the  Nation,  and  I  enthusiastically 
support  their  passage. 


FEDERAL  SURPLUS  PROPERTY 
LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'NKn.D 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  OTSfEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  refile  today  legislation  originally 
filed  this  time  last  year,  to  amend  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act. 

This  legislation  is  an  updated  and  re- 
vised version  of  that  earlier  legislation 
which,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  has  55  co- 
sponsors.  The  basic  principle  of  this  leg- 
islation, Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  provide  for 
the  transfer  of  surplus  real  property  to 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions 
or  nonprofit  organizations  at  less  than 
fair  market  value  for  the  purpose  of  eco- 
nomic development  reuse.  Furthermore, 
this  legislation  provides  that  in  no  event 
shall  the  discoimted  price  be  less  than 
25  percent  of  the  fair  market  value.  This 
is  a  significant  precedent  and  key  to  the 
legislation.  Operating  responsibility  for 
disposition  of  the  property  is  placed  with 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Minor  revisions  in  the  legislation  made 
by  House  counsel  tighten  the  language 
and  add  the  necessary  technical  amend- 
ments. In  addition,  the  revised  legisla- 
tion does  away  with  backdoor  financing. 
This  revised  version  is  a  straight  au- 
thorization bill  and,  therefore,  makes  the 


legislation  subject  to  the  {^propriations 
process.  This  key  revision  meets  a  major 
objective  raised  during  hearings  on  the 
legislation,  October  22. 

While  this  new  version  of  the  original 
legislation  (H.R.  2532)  was  submitted  for 
the  record  at  the  hearings,  I  am  for  the 
first  time  introducing  It  today  and  have 
contacted  the  bill's  original  cosponsors 
so  that  they  might  Join  with  me  in  sup- 
port of  this  important  legislation. 

I  am  pleased  to  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
at  the  October  hearings  chaired  by  my 
distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Randall. 
the  administration  supported  the  con- 
cept of  this  legislation.  As  I  understand 
it,  the  Subcommittee  on  Government  Ac- 
tivities and  Transportation  has  posed 
certain  questions  regarding  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  agencies  and  departments  in- 
volved and  is  awaiting  their  answers  as 
a  prelude  to  the  bill  being  reported  to 
full  committee. 

As  we  enter  the  new  year  with  un- 
employment figm-es  still  so  high  and  eco- 
nomic revitallzation  a  needed  priority, 
this  legislation  is  as  relevant  as  it  was  a 
year  ago,  if  not  more  so.  Just  this  De- 
cember, Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Clem- 
ents announc€»d  the  Pentagon  was  con- 
templating closing  down  more  defense 
facilities  and  cutting  its  work  forces.  In 
my  home  State  of  Massachusetts,  there 
has  been  talk  recently  of  further  cut- 
backs at  Port  Devens.  New  Jersey,  Mary- 
land, and  other  States  are  also  facing 
possible  major  cutba(±s  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  warned  of  new  closures. 

We  can  ill  afford  to  continue  to  allow 
closed  or  cutback  facilities  to  remain 
unused  because  of  lack  of  capital.  Valu- 
able Federal  property  can  be  used  for 
productive  economic  activity  and  this 
bill  seeks  to  insure  that  a  commimity 
seeking  to  utilize  an  ex-defense  faciUty 
for  this  purpose  will  not  be  tied  up  in  red 
tape  for  years  to  do  a  job  needed  today. 
We  can  ill  afford  to  waste  precious  time 
when  economically  viable  activity  can 
take  place  now  on  available  property. 

I  am,  therefore,  pleased  to  refile  this 
legislation  and  contemplate  speedy 
action  for  its  consideration  and  passage. 


PROPOSED  REVISIONS  OF  THE 
FUNCTIONAL  CATEGORIES  OP 
THE   BUDGET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Aoaics)  Is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  key 
part  of  the  congressional  budget  proc- 
ess. Congress  must  make  priorities  de- 
cisions for  each  of  the  functional  cate- 
gories of  the  budget  when  it  considers 
the  first  and  second  budget  resolutions 
each  year.  Consequently,  the  Congress 
must  have  a  keen  Interest  in  assuring 
that  the  functional  categories  in  the 
budget  are  appropriate  to  the  task  of 
setting  priorities. 

In  the  past,  the  executive  branch  had 
the  exclusive  responsibility  for  establish- 
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Ing  functional  categories.  The  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  now  requires  that  any 
changes  in  these  categories  be  made  only 
after  consultation  with  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  and  the  Budget  of 
both  Houses. 

In  response  to  various  criticisms  and 
concerns  about  the  present  functional 
categories,  the  Budget  Process  Task 
Force  of  the  House  Budget  Committee 
has  proposed  a  working  paper  on  recom- 
mended changes  in  the  functional  cate- 
gories for  fiscal  year  1978.  To  be  imple- 
mented, these  ciianges  would  have  to  be 
finally  decided  upon  by  the  parties 
Involved  by  early  spring. 

The  Budget  Committee  has  forwarded 
a  copy  of  the  working  paper  to  the  chair- 
man of  each  committee,  and  I  am  insert- 
ing a  copy  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
We  would  welcome  the  comments  of  all 
House  Members,  as  well  as  Interested 
groups.  Such  comments  should  be  re- 
ceived not  later  than  the  end  of  this 
month  to  assure  consideration  by  the 
full  committee. 

The  material  follows : 
BuDGcr  Process  Task  Force  Working  Paper 

On  Recommended  Chances  in  Pitnctionai. 

Glasshications  For  Fiscai.  Yeas  1978 

INTBODUCnON 

Functional  classifications  are  primarily 
used  as  the  framework  within  which  the 
Administration  discusses  Its  budget  propKssal. 
The  present  claaslflcatlons  represent  the  last 
of  frequent  revisions  which  each  Admin- 
istration has  made  to  better  highlight  the 
changing  emphases  In  legislated  programs 
and  its  changing  Interest.  The  resulting 
functional  classifications  are  widely  accepted 
as  representing  broad  areas  of  national  In- 
terest and  the  money  spent  on  these  func- 
tions Is  an  Important  measure  of  national 
priorities. 


Activity 
Job  Opportunities 

Community  Services  Administration  Action 
Postal  Service 

Other  Advancement  and  Regtilatlon  of 
Commerce 

Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  Navigation  por- 
tion of  Construction,  Operation  and  Main- 
tenance of  Waterways 

Federal  Etepoelt  Insurance  C<xporatlon 

Vocational-Education  Programs  and  NID 

Agriculture  Housing  and  Development  pro- 
grams 

Mortgage  Credit  and  Thrift  Instirance 

Employer  Share  Employee  Retirement 

Interest  received  tnist  funds 

Bents  and  Royalties  on  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf 


The  following  Functions  were  not  changed : 
050     National  Defense 
150     International  Affairs 
250     General  Science.  Space  and  Technology 
550     Health 
700    Veterans 
850    Revenue  Sharing  and  Oeneral  Piupoee 

Fiscal  Assistance 
900     Interest  Allowances 

Recommendations 

1.  Function  300,  Natural  Resoxirces  and 
Environment  and  Function  XXX.  Energy. 

Change:  Two  Functions:  Natural  Resources 
and  Environment,  and  Energy  have  been  cre- 
ated from  the  present  Function,  Natural  Re- 
sources, Environment  and  Energy.  In  addl- 


0ntU  recently,  the  functional  classifica- 
tions were  of  primary  Interest  to  the  Execu- 
tive Branch;  Congress  had  only  a  passing 
Interest  In  them  since  reliance  was  placed 
on  the  existing  Committee  structure  to 
handle  aU  questions  on  the  budget. 

This  has  changed.  Congress  has  a  strong 
interest  as  well  as  a  responsibility  In  the 
definition  of  functional  classifications  since 
enactment  of  the  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974.  Functional  classifica- 
tions are  established  as  the  principal  means 
by  which  the  Congress  defines,  communi- 
cates and  controls  Its  priorities  for  budget 
expenditures.  The  Budget  Committee  has  a 
special  responsibility  for  the  Functions 
which  are  to  be  used.  Section  802  of  the  Act 
states  that : 

"Any  change  In  the  functional  categtxiee 
set  forth  in  the  budget  of  the  United  States 
Government  transmitted  pursuant  to  section 
201  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  1921 
shall  be  made  only  In  consultation  with  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  and  the 
Budget  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
Sezukte." 

However,  the  existing  functional  classifi- 
cations do  not  adequately  refiect  the  Increas- 
ing Congressional  need  for  greater  clarity  In 
addressing  the  Nation's  priorities  and  In  de- 
termining the  proper  level  of  Federal  spend- 
ing to  implement  them.  As  a  result,  the 
House  Budget  Committee  undertook  a  re- 
view of  the  functional  classifications  cur- 
rently in  use  in  order  to  identify  revisions 
needed  to  make  the  functional  classifications 
more  useful  to  Congress  in  considering  the 
Fiscal  Year  1978  Budget.  The  overriding  cri- 
terion used  as  a  guide  in  developing  changes 
in  the  classifications  was  that  the  new  classi- 
fications must  better  serve  the  Congress  as  a 
means  for  focusing  Congressional  and  pub- 
lic attention  on  major  areas  of  nationsU  pri- 
ority. 

SUMMARY    or    RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  recommendations  rearrange  the  pres- 
ent 16  Functional  Classifications  to  create  19 
categories  for  the  Congress.  New  Functions 


From 

Education.  Employment  Training  and  So- 
cial Services 
Community  and  Regional  Development 
Commerce  and  Transportation 

Commerce  and  Transportation 

Natural     Resources,     Environment     and 
Energy 

Commerce  and  Transportation 

Education,  Employment  Training,  and  So- 
cial Services 
Community  and  Regional  Development 

Commerce  and  Transportation 
Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 


tlon,  the  Water  Resources  and  Power  sub- 
function,  301,  is  changed  by  deleting  navi- 
gations projects  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers that  deal  with  the  Construction,  Oper- 
ation and  Maintenance  of  National  Water- 
ways. It  is  recommended  that  these  naviga- 
tion projects  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
Water  Transportation  subf  unction  under  the 
new  Transportation  Function. 

Reason:  The  development  of  energy  re- 
sources is  a  growing  national  concern  and, 
as  such,  should  be  refiected  in  the  Federal 
budget  at  the  functional  level.  The  rise  In  the 
level  of  Federal  expenditures  on  Energy  Is  an 
indication  of  its  growing  importance:  Out- 
lays have  Increased  from  $600  million  In  FY 


are  recommended  for  Energy;  Transporta- 
tion; Education;  Employment,  Training  and 
Social  Services;  Retirement  and  Disability 
Insurance;  Unemployment  Insurance;  and 
Income  Assistance.  A  more  logical  grouping 
of  subfunctlons  results  in  a  new  P^inctlon 
for  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Including  a  new  Rural  Housing  and  Devel- 
opment subf  unction;  and  a  new  Function 
for  Commerce,  Finance  and  General  Gov- 
ernment. Finally,  It  is  recommended  that 
the  Function  for  Undistributed  Offsetting 
Receipts  be  discontinued  and  the  amount 
distributed. 

The  major  changes  are  designed  to  hlgh- 
Ught  Important  areas  of  priority  interests 
which  BLre  presently  hidden  within  existing 
Functions  and  which  make  analysis  and 
subsequent  communications  with  the  Con- 
gress and  public  difficult.  Seven  Functions 
have  been  divided  to  create  ten  new  Func- 
tions, as  follows: 

Proposed 

1.  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 

2.  Energy 

3.  Transportation 

4.  Housing  and  Community  Development 

5.  Education 

6.  Employment,  Training  and  Social  Serv- 
ices 

7.  Retirement  and  DlsabUlty  Insurance 

8.  Unemployment  Insurance 

9.  Income  Assistance 

10.  Commerce,  Finance  and  Government 

Present 

1.  Natural  Resources,  Environment  and 
Energy 

2.  Commerce  and  Transportation 

3.  Community  and  Regional  Devel(^ment 

4.  Education,  Employment,  Training  and 
Social  Services 

6.  Income  Security 

6.  General  Government 

7.  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
Several  smaller  changes  were  made  to  bet- 
ter align  programs  with  their  major  pur- 
pose. This  type  of  change  resulted  in  mov* 
ing  the  following  activities: 


TO 

HnuBlng  and  Community  Development 

Employment,  T^«inlng  and  Soda!  Services 

Commerce,  Finance  and  Oeneral  Oovem- 
ment 

Commerce,  Finance  and  General  Oovem- 
ment 

Transportation,  Water  Transportation  sub- 
function 

Commerce,  Finance  and  General  Govern- 
ment 
Education,  as  a  separate  subfunctlon 

Housing  and  Community  Development,  as 
a  separate  subfunctlon 
Housing  and  Community  Development 
Distributed  to  receiving  Functions 
Distributed  to  receiving  Functions 
Treated  as  a  Budget  Receipt 


1974  to  an  estimated  $2,240  million  in  FT 
1976. 

The  navigation  support  projects  of  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  programs  for  the 
Construction.  Operation  and  Maintenance  of 
Waterways  was  moved  to  the  Water  Trans- 
portation subfunctlon  so  as  to  place  aU  ma- 
jor modes  of  transportation  within  one 
Function. 

2.  Function  400,  Transportation. 

Change:  This  Function  was  created  with 
four  subfunctlons  which  are  almost  Identical 
to  the  present  subfunctlons  404,  405,  406  and 
407;  Ground,  Air,  Water  and  Other.  The  only 
difference  is  that  Water  Transportation  now 
woiild  Include  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
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Navigation  Projects  to  construct,  operate  and 
maintain  national  waterways. 

Reasons:  A  single  Function  devoted  to 
Transportation  would  permit  the  Congress  to 
blgbUght  transportation  priorities.  Indusloii 
of  Navigation  Projects  for  the  Construction, 
Operation  and  Maintenance  of  Waterways 
permits  a  more  comprehensive  analysis  of 
all  modes  of  transportation. 

3.  Function  4S0,  Housing  and  Community 
Development. 

Change:  This  Function  was  created  by  add- 
ing housing  to  the  present  Community  and 
Regional  Development  Function.  Three  new 
subfunctlons  related  to  housing  are:  (1) 
Maintenance  of  Housing  Mortgage  Markets 
which  Includes  the  activities  of  HUD  and 
the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  that  were  pre- 
vlovtsly  Included  In  the  Mortgage  Credit  and 
Thrift  Insurance  subfunctlon;  (2)  Low  and 
Moderate-Income  Housing  Aids  now  Includes 
those  HUD  programs  that  were  formerly  con- 
tained In  the  Public  Assistance  and  Other  In- 
come Supplements  subfunctlon,  604;  and  (3) 
Rural  Housing  and  Development  which  ac- 
commodates all  those  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment programs  that  were  previously  included 
In  the  subfunctlons  of  Community  Develop- 
ment, 451;  Area  and  Regional  Development, 
452;  and  Mortgage  Credit  and  Thrift  Insur- 
ance, 401. 

The  other  subfunctlons  now  listed  under 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
function  are  Disaster  Relief  and  Assistance, 
Community  Development  and  Area  and  Re- 
gional Development. 

The  Community  Development  subfunctlon 
Is  changed  by  deleting  the  Community  Serv- 
ices Administration  and  ACTION  programs 
and  the  Agriculture  Department's  Commun- 
ity Development  programs.  The  Area  and  Re- 
gional Development  subfunctlon  Is  changed 
by  adding  the  Job  Opportunities  Training 
Program  from  the  old  Employment  and 
lYalnlng  subfunctlon  and  deleting  the  Agri- 
culture Department  programs. 

Reason:  The  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Function  identifies  an  area  of  con- 
tinuing national  concern  which  directly  im- 
pacts on  the  Important  housing  sector  of  the 
economy  and  affects  the  physical  weU-belng 
of  many  citizens.  Creating  a  Function  which 
combines  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment better  refiects  the  Intent  of  Congres- 
sional programs  which  often  simultaneously 
address  both  of  these  problem  areas. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  compon- 
ents of  subfunctlons  Community  Develop- 
ment, Area  and  Regional  Development  and 
Mortgage  Credit  and  Thrift  Insurance  were 
added  to  the  Agriculture  Department's  hous- 
ing programs  and  placed  In  a  separate  sub- 
function  to  better  identify  priorities  for  rural 
areas. 

The  Job  Opportunities  program  was  trans- 
ferred from  subfunctlon  Employment  and 
Training  to  subfimctlon  Area  and  Waginnfti 
Development,  becatisc  this  public  work  ori- 
ented program  Is  more  closely  lelated  to 
community  development  programs  than  to 
employment  and  training  programs. 

The  two  new  subfunctlons.  Low  and  Mod- 
erate Income  Housing  Aids  and  Maintenance 
of  Housing  Mortgage  Markets,  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  Commerce  and  Transporta- 
tion Function  and  the  Income  Security  Func- 
tion, respectively,  to  permit  more  compre- 
hensive analysis  of  housing  programs  asso- 
ciated with  Commxmlty  Development. 

The  Comm\mlty  Services  Administration 
and  ACTION  programs  were  removed  from 
the  Community  Development  subfunctlon  to 
the  new  Social  Services  subfunctlon  because 
these  activities  are  primarily  directed  to  the 
development  of  hximan  rather  than  physical 
resources. 

4.  Function  500,  Education  and  Function 
XXX  Employment,  Training  and  Social  Serv- 
ices. 


Change:  The  present  Education,  Employ- 
ment, Training  and  Social  Services  Fimction 
was  separated  Into  two  new  Functions:  Edu- 
cation, Employment  and  Training;  and  So- 
cial Services. 

The  Eklucatlon  Function  has  four  subfunc- 
tlons, three  of  which  are  the  old  subfunc- 
tlonal  categories:  EHementary  and  Secondary 
Education;  Higher  Education;  and  Research 
and  General  Education  Aids.  The  new  fourth 
subfunctlon  is  Vocational  Education  which 
contains  the  vocational  education  programs 
that  were  previously  a  part  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  subfunctlon  and 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Deaf  which 
was  formerly  a  part  of  the  Higher  Education 
subfunctlon. 

Reason:  The  separation  of  the  formal  edu- 
cation programs  from  programs  more  directly 
related  to  the  problems  of  employment  fa- 
cilitates setting  priorities  In  light  of  the  dif- 
ferences In  immediate  program  goals,  bene- 
ficiary groups,  and  State  and  local  operating 
agencies.  While  there  may  be  slmUaritles  be- 
tween the  proposed  Functions,  It  Is  felt  that 
the  need  to  recognize  the  differences  that  do 
exist  predominates. 

The  recommendation  re-establishes  a  Vo- 
cational Education  subfunctlon  which  was 
used  prior  to  1976.  Vocational  Education  rep- 
resents an  Increasingly  In^rartant  aspect  of 
formal  education. 

Change:  The  New  Function  of  Employ- 
ment, Training  and  Social  Services  contains 
the  following  subfunctlons;  Employment  and 
Training.  504;  Other  Training  Services,  505; 
and  Social  Services,  506.  The  Employment 
and  Training  subfunctlon  no  longer  con- 
tains the  Job  Opportunities  Program,  which 
was  transferred  to  the  Area  and  Regional 
Development  subfunctlon.  The  Social  Serv- 
ices subfunctlon  now  Includes  both  the  Com- 
munity Services  Administration  and  ACTION 
program  which  were  transferred  from  the 
Community  Development  subfunctlon. 

Reason:  The  Job  Opportunities  Program 
was  excluded  from  the  Employment  and 
Training  subfunctlon  because  Its  primary 
emphasis  Is  on  the  promotion  of  Area  and 
Regional  Development.  The  creation  of  em- 
ployment opportunities  Is  a  secondary  objec- 
tive and  therefore  not  applicable  to  the 
Employment  and  Training  subfunctlon. 

The  Community  Services  Administration 
and  ACTION  programs  presently  provide 
services  that  are  more  appropriately  con- 
sidered as  htiman  resource  trade-offs  against 
other  Social  Service  programs  than  as  physi- 
cal resource  trade-offs  against  community 
development  programs. 

Both  Community  Services  Administration 
and  ACTION  continue  programs  that  were 
first  Initiated  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity and  their  implementation  Is  a 
responsibility  of  the  Denartment  of  Health, 
Education  &  Welfare.  The  present  assign- 
ment of  Community  Services  Administration 
and  ACTION  to  the  Community  Develoo- 
ment  Function  reflects  nrevlous  Adminis- 
trations' effort  to  channel  OEO  funds  through 
general  revenue  sharing  programs.  Congress 
relected  these  efforts. 

6.  Function  600.  Retirement  and  Disability 
Insurance,  Function  XXX  Unemployment 
Insurance  and  Function  XXX,  Income  As- 
sistance. 

Change:  The  Income  Security  Function 
has  been  sollt  Into  three  seoarate  Functions: 
Retirement  and  Disability  Insurance;  Unem- 
ployment Insurance:  and  Income  Assistance. 
The  Retirement  and  Disability  Insurance 
Function  now  includes  two  subfunctlons: 
General  Retirement  and  Disability,  601;  and 
Federal  Employees  Retirement  and  Disability 
602. 

The  Unemployment  Insurance  subfunc- 
tlon, 608,  Is  elevated  to  functional  status. 

The  Income  Assistance  Function  Is  the 
Public  Assistance  component  of  the  Public 


Assistance  and  Other  Income  Supplements 
subfunctlon,  604.  The  remaining  portion, 
which  consists  of  HUD  housing,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  new  Low  and  Moderate- 
Income  Housing  Aids  subfunctlon  In  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development 
Function. 

Reason:  Tlie  recommendation  subdivides 
the  major  components  of  tbe  $120  bilUocx 
Income  Security  Function.  It  provides  an  op- 
portunity to  consider  the  major  budgetary 
problems  related  to  retirement  programs  and 
separately  consider  the  problems  of  the  un- 
employment program  and  non-oontributory 
welfare  programs. 

Retaining  the  present  large  Income  Seciir- 
Ity  Function  has  the  advantage  of  permit- 
ting a  review  of  a  great  many  welfare  pro- 
grams Which  appear  within  this  Fonctton. 
However,  not  all  public  welfare  programs  are 
Included  under  the  Income  Security  Func- 
tion. The  recommendation  assumes  that  sub- 
dividing the  present  Function  provides  a  bet- 
ter focus  on  the  priorities  In  thi»  area. 

6.  Function  350,  Agriculture. 

Change:  The  Function  now  provides  an  ad- 
ditional subfunctlonal  category  by  splitting 
the  Agriculture  Research  and  Services  sub- 
function  Into  two  separate  subfunctlons. 
Thus,  there  would  be  three  subfunctlons 
under  the  Agriculture  Function:  Farm  In- 
come Stabilization;  Agricultural  Research; 
and  Agricultxiral  Services. 

Reason:  Agriculture  Research  and  Agricul- 
tural Services  have  always  had  distinctly  dif- 
ferent purposes  and  clienteles.  However,  the 
small  amount  of  outlays  Involved  did  not 
warrant  a  separate  subfunctlonal  classifica- 
tion tintll  recently. 

Additional  subfunctlons  were  also  con- 
sidered for  rural  development  and  conserva- 
tion. However,  rural  development  can  be 
more  i^ipropriately  considered  as  a  separate 
subfunctlon  under  the  reorganized  Housing 
and  Community  Dev^opment  Function.  The 
recommended  alignment  has  the  advantage 
of  keeping  similar  housing  and  devel<q>meiit 
programs  together,  while  cleaxty^dentlfylng 
the  rural  component,  an  Impoinant  Commit- 
tee goal.  The  primary  focus  of  t^  Agricul- 
tural Function  mnalns  foo^'production. 

Agriculture  conservation  programs,  pre- 
sently classified  In  suMunctlon  Conservation 
and  Land  Managepa^t  under  the  Natural 
Resources  and  ^vlronment  Function,  are 
considered  to  be  primarily  resource  manage- 
ment programs  and  are  only  secondarily  re- 
garded as  renewable  resource  programs  vp- 
proprlate  for  Inclusion  In  the  Agrtcxilture 
Function. 

7.  Function  800,  Commnve,  Finance  and 
General  Government. 

Change:  This  Function  is  created  by  add- 
ing to  the  present  General  Government  sub- 
functions  three  subfunctlons.  Two  of  the 
subfunctlonal  categories  have  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  former  Commerce  and  Trans- 
portation Fimction.  These  are  Postal  Service, 
402,  and  Other  Advancement  and  Regulation 
of  Commerce,  403.  Hie  latter  has  been  broad- 
ened to  include  the  activities  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  (n>IC)  which 
had  formed  a  oranponent  of  the  old  Com- 
merce and  Transportation  subfunctlon.  J 
Mortgage  Credit  and  Thrift  Insurance/ 
(MCn),401.  -^ 

Reason:  Individually,  these  programs  are 
not  large  enough  to  warrant  a  separate  func- 
tional designation.  As  a  result,  they  have 
been  dealt  with  as  residual  classifications 
and  placed  In  the  above  Function. 

8.  Function  950,  Undistributed  Offsetting 
Receipts. 

Change:  The  Function  was  eliminated  and 
distributed  as  fcdlows:  The  Employer  Share, 
Employee  Retirement  subfunctlon  951,  and 
the  Interest  Received  by  the  Trust  Funds 
subfunctlon,  952,  was  dl^iersed  to  the  Func- 
tions receiving  these  receipts.   Rents   and 
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Royalties  from  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Bubfunctlon,  953,  was  treated  as  a  budget 
receipt. 

Reason:  The  amounts  shown  under  Em- 
ployment Share  of  Employee  Retirement  and 
Interest  Received  by  the  Trust  Funds  result 
from  technical  adjustments  that  have  rela- 
tively little  significance  on  budget  priorities. 
The  recommendation  minimizes  distortions 
by  offsetting  receipts  aglnst  the  F\inction 
total  and  not  against  Individual  programs. 

Rents  and  Royalties  from  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  can  be  treated  as  a  budget 
receipt  stemming  from  the  exercise  of  Sover- 
eign Powers  or  as  an  ofTsettlng  receipt  from 
a  business  transaction.  The  recommendation 
to  treat  rents  and  royalties  as  a  budget  re- 
ceipt recognizes  that  the  amounts  are  too 
large  and  variable  to  be  considered  as  an  off- 
setting business  transaction  to  the  Nat- 
ural Resources  and  Environment  function, 
and  as  a  budget  receipt,  permits  a  clearer 
picture  of  both  budget  expenditures  and  re- 
ceipts. Furthermore,  since  the  amounts  are 
so  variable  It  Is  recommended  that  they  be 
placed  In  an  escrow  account  so  that  the  ac- 
tual amounts  and  not  estimates  appear  In 
the  budget  year  request. 

AI.TXRNATIVC    A 

1.  Combine  Military  Retirement  with 
other  retirement  programs. 

Change:  Move  the  program  Retired  Pay  In 
subfunction  051,  Department  of  Defense 
Military  ($8.6  billion)  to  the  new  Retirement 
and  Disability  Insurance  Function. 

Reason:  Provides  a  better  analysis  of  the 
retirement  programs  by  Including  the  large 
military  retirement  program  with  the  rest 
of  the  retirement  programs  In  the  new  Re- 
tirement, and  Disability  Insurance  Function. 

2.  Create  an  Education,  Training  and 
Employment  Function. 

Change:  Combine  the  present  Education 
subfunction  and  Training  and  Employment 
subfunction  as  a  new  Education,  Training 
and  Employment  F^jnctlon. 

Reason:  The  similarities  between  formal 
education  and  employment  programs  out- 
weigh the  differences  In  the  design  and  ad- 
ministration which  the  proposed  Education 
Function  and  Employment,  Training  and 
Social  Services  Function  highlights.  Com- 
bining programs  designed  to  provide  em- 
ployment skills  forces  a  slmviltaneous  look 
at  related  programs  which  might  not  other- 
wise occur  in  the  Congressional   process. 

3.  Create  a  new  Unemployment  P*unctlon. 

Change:  Combine  the  present  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  subfunction.  Social  Services 
subfunction  and  recommended  Income  As- 


sistance Function  as  a  new  Unemployment 
Function. 

Reason:  These  Functions  contain  prognuna 
directed  at  people  that  are  not  currently 
employed  or  whose  Income  is  so  small  as  to 
require  a  supplement.  The  problem  of  set- 
ting priorities  can  be  more  effectively  ad- 
dressed by  simultaneously  considering 
priorities  among  all  these  programs. 

ALTmiVATIVX  a 

Distribute  Function  700  Veterans  Benefits 
and  Services  to  several  Functions. 

Change:  Distribute  this  Function  among 
existing  and  proposed  Functions  as  follows: 

(1)  701,  Income  Security  for  Veterans, 
distribute  the  pension  portion  of  this  sub- 
function  to  the  Cash  Assistance  subfunction 
under  the  proposed  Income  Assistance  Func- 
tion. All  other  activities  In  701,  Including 
Compensation,  will  be  placed  in  subfunction 
602,  Federal  Employee,  Retirement  and  Dis- 
ability, of  the  proposed  Retirement  and  Dis- 
ability Function,  600. 

(2)  702,  Veterans  Education.  Training,  and 
Rehabilitation  will  be  distributed  among 
BUbfunctlons  502  Higher  Education  and  504 
Vocational  Education  of  the  proposed  Edu- 
cation Function. 

(3)  703,  Hospital  and  Medical  Care  for 
Veterans  would  be  placed  in  550.  the  Health 
Function,  as  a  separate  subfunctional  clas- 
sification. 

(4)  704,  Veterans  Housing  would  be  placed 
in  subfunction  464,  Maintenance  of  Housing 
Mortgage  Markets,  in  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Function. 

(5)  705,  Other  Veterans  Benefits  and  Serv- 
ices includes  administrative  support  pro- 
grams which  would  be  distributed  to  an  ap- 
propriate Function  on  technical  grounds. 

Reason:  Distributing  the  programs  and  ac- 
tivities to  existing  and  proposed  Functions 
will  allow  a  more  integrated  analysis  of 
the  fiscal  impact  as  it  relates  to  similar  pro- 
grams and  activities. 

PaOPOSED  DISTKIBUnON  or  rUNCnON  700 

700     Veterans  Benefits  and  Services 

701  Income  Security  for  Veterans: 
Pensions:    Income    Assistance    Function; 

Cash  Assistance  Subfunction. 

All  Other  (Including  Compensation):  Re- 
tirement and  Disability  Function;  Veterans 
Compensation  Subfunction. 

702  Education:  Readjustments  Benefits; 
Education  Loan  Fund;  Education  Function; 
Higher  Education  Subfunction. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation:  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation Subfunction. 

703  Hospital   and  Medical   Care:    Health 


Function;  Veterans  Hospital  and  UedlcU 
Services  Subfunction. 

704  Veterans  Housing :  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Fimctlon;  Maintenance 
of  Housing  McMtgage  Markets  Subfunction. 

705  Other  Veterana  Benefits  and  Service* 
Cemeterlal  Expenses  Soldiers  and  Airmen's 

Home:  Income  Asslstfuice  Function;  In-kind 
Assistance  Subfunction. 

General  Operating  Expenses:  Education 
Function;    Higher  Education  Subfunction. 

Grants  for  Construction  and  Operation 
of  State  Veterans  Cemeteries:  Income  As- 
sistance Function;  in-klnd  Assistance  Sub- 
function. 

Canteen  Services  Supply  Fund:  Health 
Function;  Veterans  Health  Medical  Services 
Subfunction. 

Consolidated  Working  Fund. 

General  Post  Fund. 

SUMMAST  or  WORKING  PAPER  OK  RECOMMENDED 
CHANGES  m  rUNCTIONAL  CLASSIFICATIONS 
FOR   FISCAL   TEAR    1978 

(Does  not  include  alternative  A  and  B) 
Major  changes 
Purpose:     (1)   To  highlight  national  con- 
cerns previously  submerged  In  existing  func- 
tions, and 

~T2)  To  Improve  both  analysis  and  com- 
munications. 

A.  Create  an  Energy  Function  to  better 
deal  with  a  pressing  national  problem  re- 
flected in  Increased  Federal  funding  rising 
from  $V^  billion  to  $2  billion  over  the  last 
two  years. 

B.  Highlight  transportation  priorities  pres- 
ently mixed  with  Commerce  activities  by 
creating  a  Transportation  Function. 

C.  Identify  housing  programs  scattered 
among  several  functions  and  place  them  with 
related  community  development  programs — 
Housing  and  Community  Development  FunC' 
tion. 

D.  Collect  presently  dispersed  rural  hous- 
ing and  community  development  programs 
as  a  subfunction  within  the  Ho\ising  and 
Conununlty    Development    Function. 

E.  Separate  formal  educational  programs 
for  specially  designed  efforts  to  reduce  un- 
employment— Edxication  Function  separated 
from  Employment,  Training  and  Social  Serv- 
ices Function. 

F.  Subdivide  the  large  Income  Sec\irtty 
function  to  provide  smaller  functions  that 
can  be  more  effectively  managed — Re- 
tirement and  Disability  Insurance  Function: 
Unemployment  Insurance  Function;  and 
Income  Assistance  function. 


Comparison  or  Exibtiko  and  Proposzd  Functional  CLASSincATioNS 


KnsTnfo  ruNCTioNs 
National  Defense 

International  Affairs 

General  Science,  Space  and  Technology 

Natural  Resources,  Environment  and  Energy: 
Water  Resources  and  Power 
Conservation  and  Land  Management 
Recreational  Resources 
Pollution  Control  and  Abatement 
Other  Natural  Resources 
Energy 


Agriculture: 

Farm  Income  Stabilization 
Agriculture  Research  and  Services 

Commerce  and  Transportation: 
Postal  Service 

Other  Advancement  and  Regulation  of  Commerce 
Air  Transportation 
Qround  Tranq>ort»tUn 


PROPOSED  nmcnoNB 

No  change 

No  change 

No  change 

Natural  Resources  and  Environment: 
Water  Resoxirces  and  Power 
Conservation  and  Land  Management 
Recreational  Resources 
Pollution  Control  and  Abatement 
Other  Natural  Resources 

Energy: 

Energy  Research  and  Development 

Emergency  Preparedness  and  Conservation 

Federal  Energy  Regulation 

General  Operating  Programs 
Agriculture: 

Farm  Income  Stabilization 

Agriculture  Research 

Agriculture  Services 
Transportation : 

Ground  Transportation 

Air  Transportation 

Water  Transportation 

Other  Transportation 
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Water  TranqMrtatlon 

Other  Transportation 

Mortgage  Credit  and  Thrift  Insuranoe 
General  Government: 

Legislative  Functions 

Executive  Direction  and  Management 

Fiscal  Operations 

Property  and  Records  Management 

Personnel  Management 

Other  General  Government 
Community  and  Regional  Development: 

Community  Development 

Area  and  Regional  Development 

Disaster  Relief  and  Assistance 


Education,  Employment,  Training  and  Social  Services: 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Higher  Education 

Research  and  General  Education  Aids 
Employment  and  Training 
Other  Training  Services 
Social  Services 


Health 

Income  Security} 

General  Retirement  and  Disability 

Federal  Employee  Retirement  and  Disability 

Unemployment  Insurance 

Public  Assistance  and  Other  InoMne  Supplements 


Veterans  Benefits  and  Services 

Law  Enforcement  and  Justice 

Revenue  Sharing  and  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 

Interest 

Allowances 

Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts: 

Employer  Share.  Employee  Retirement 

Interest  Received  by  Trust  Funds 

Rents  and  Royalties  on  OCS 


PROPOSED  functions — Cocitinued 


Commerce,  Finance  and  General  Government: 

Legislative  Function 

Executive  Direction  and  Management 

Fiscal  Operation 

Property  and  RecordB  Management 

Personnel  Management 

Other  General  Govemmrait 
Housing  and  Community  Development; 

Community  Development 

Area  and  Regional  Development 

Rural  Housing  and  Development 

Maintenance  of  Housing  Mortgage  Market* 

Low  and  Moderate  Income  WmnHng  Aids 

Disaster  Relief  and  Assistance 
Education: 

Elementary,  Secondary  Education 

Higher  Education 

Research  and  General  Education  Aids 

Vocational  Education 

Employment,  Training  and  Social  Services: 

Employment,  Training 

Other  Training  Services 

Social  Services 
No  change 
Retirement  and  Disability  Insurance: 

General  Retirement  and  Disability 

Federal  Eiiq>loyee,  Retirement  and  Disability 


Unemployment  Insurance: 
Unemployment  Insurance 
Unemplo3rment  Compensation 

Income  Assistance: 
Cash  Assistance 
In-Kind  Assistance 

No  change 

No  change 

No  change 

No  change 

No  change 

Offset  to  receiving  FuncUon 

Offset  to  receiving  Function 

Budget  Receipt 


REQUEST  FOR  MODIFIED  RULE  ON 
H.R.  10799 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastenheier) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  December  16,  1975,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  ordered  favorably 
reported  the  bill  H.R.  10799,  to  amend 
title  10  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964. 

In  order  to  comply  with  M  IX(a)  of 
the  rules  of  the  Democratic  Caucus  for 
the  94th  Congress,  since  the  rule  re- 
quested might  be  considered  to  be  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  rule,  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Congressional  Record  notice 
of  my  intention  to  request,  following  the 
expiration  of  4  legislative  days,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  to  report  to  the  House 
a  resolution  providing  for  a  "modified 
rule"  on  the  bill  H.R.  10799.  The  rule 
which  I  will  be  requesting  would  provide 
in  effect  that  after  a  period  of  general 
debate  not  to  exceed  1  hour,  on  the  bill, 
amendment  to  the  bill  would  be  limited 
to  clause  (3)  of  section  1006(a)  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and 


to  subsection  1010(d)  of  the  bill.  Such  a 
rule  would  permit  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  focus  their  attention  on  the 
narrow  scope  of  the  bill,  which  has  been 
preceded  by  2  days  of  hearings. 


FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  AND  FOREIGN 
NATIONALS  WHO  CONTRIBUTED 
TO  OUR  INDEPENDENCE  SHOULD 
BE  REMEMBERED  DURING  BICEN- 
TENNIAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
woman from  Louisiana  (Mrs.  Boggs)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  BO(jKiS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  our 
celebrations  in  observance  of  the  found- 
ing of  our  Nation  it  is  quite  fitting  that 
we  pause  to  recall  the  contributions  of 
foreign  countries  and  foreign  nationals 
to  our  struggle  for  independence.  The 
American  colonists  were  successful  in 
their  endeavors  not  only  because  of  their 
own  great  efforts  and  sacrifices,  but  also 
because  of  the  aid  rendered  by  allies  and 
friendly  nations  which  was  of  particular 
importance  to  the  success  of  our  Revolu- 
tion. 


TTie  valuable  support  given  by  France 
and,  in  particular,  the  vital  role  played 
by  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  is  well 
known  in  America  today.  Many  also  rec- 
ognize the  leadership  provided  by  the 
Polish  patriot,  Thaddeus  Kosciusko.  It 
is  unfortimate  but  true  that  Americans 
are  not  as  keenly  aware  of  the  great  as- 
sistance provided  by  Spain  and  citizens 
of  her  new  world  colonies:  Louisiana, 
Mexico,  and  Cuba.  In  order  to  memorial- 
ize this  support  and  as  a  token  of  the 
bonds  of  friendship  that  exist  between 
the  people  of  Spain  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  the  (jrovemment  of  Spain 
has  indicated  its  desire  to  present  a 
statue  of  Bernardo  de  Galvez,  the  colon- 
ial governor  of  Spanish  Louisiana,  to  the 
United  States  to  mark  our  Bicentennial. 
Today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
authorize  the  erection  of  such  a  memorial 
in  our  Nation's  Capital. 

Galvez  was  bom  in  Spain  in  1746  and 
devoted  his  life  to  the  service  of  his  coim- 
try  as  a  soldier  and  administrator.  Upon 
assuming  his  duties  as  Governor  of  Lou- 
isiana on  January  1,  1777,  he  pursued  a 
policy  of  rendering  direct  assistance  and 
support  to  Oliver  Pollock,  a  New  Orleans 
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merchant  and  trader  sympathetic  to  the 
American  cause.  Pollock,  at  the  request 
of  Gen.  Charles  Lee  of  the  Virginia  Com- 
mittee of  Safety,  was  Involved  In  supply- 
ing the  Continental  Army  with  badly 
needed  munitions  and  other  provisions. 
Royal  permission  was  later  given  Galvez 
to  supply  Pollock  with  money  and  war 
materials  for  the  American  cause.  During 
his  tenure  as  Governor,  Galvez  acted 
with  energy  and  discretion,  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  help  the  efforts  of  the 
American  patriots  in  the  Western  sector 
even  before  Spain  became  directly  In- 
volved in  the  war. 

In  1779.  the  King  of  Spain  and  the 
King  of  Prance  pledged  not  to  lay  down 
their  arms  until  the  independence  of  the 
Thirteen  Colonies  had  been  recognized 
by  the  EInglish  Crown.  Once  war  was  de- 
clared, Bernardo  de  Galvez,  believing 
that  the  best  defense  was  to  attack,  be- 
gan a  series  of  vigorous  operations 
against  English  positions  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  He  captured  Fort  Bute — 
Manchac  Post — from  the  British.  After 
taking  this  important  military  and  trad- 
ing post,  he  led  his  forces,  composed  of 
Spanish  soldiers  from  Mexico.  Loulsl- 
anans,  Indians,  and  a  few  Americans,  up 
the  river  to  seize  the  towns  of  Baton 
Rouge  and  Natchez.  Not  satisfied  with 
his  achievements,  he  then  undertook  the 
capture  of  Mobile.  On  March  14.  1780. 
after  siege  and  bombardment  of  Fort 
Charlotte,  the  English  garrison  surren- 
dered the  fort  and  the  city  to  Galvez. 

These  operations  kept  open  navigation 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  making  possible 
the  delivery  of  supplies  to  the  American 
forces  and  protecting  the  Colonies'  rear 
guard  at  a  crucial  point  in  their  struggle. 

Galvez,  desiring  to  push  the  offensive 
against  the  British  to  its  limits,  returned 
to  Havana,  Cuba,  in  1781  to  gather  addi- 
tional men  and  supplies  for  an  expedition 
against  Pensacola,  a  fortified  city  whose 
Gibraltar-like  control  of  navigation  and 
commerce  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  gave  it 
great  strategic  Importance.  Soldiers  from 
Spain.  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Mexico 
participated  in  the  siege  operations. 
After  a  furious  Spanish  bombardment, 
the  English  garrison  surrendered  on 
May  10.  1781.  In  recognition  of  his  hav- 
ing led  the  fleet  into  Pensacola  Bay  to 
victory.  Galvez  was  given  the  title  of  Vis- 
count and  was  authorized  to  place  on  his 
coat  of  arms  the  silhouette  of  his  ship, 
the  Galveston,  and  the  motto  "Yo  solo" — 
I  alone.  Galvez  later  became  captain- 
general  of  Cuba  and,  when  his  father 
died,  he  succeeded  him  as  Viceroy  of 
Mexico. 

The  fall  of  Pensacola  and  the  Missis- 
sippi River  posts  inspired  great  enthusi- 
asm among  Washington's  armies  and 
the  Continental  Congress,  because  the 
victories  protected  their  southwest  and 
western  borders  and  interior  communi- 
cation lines  maintained  via  the  river  and 
its  tributaries.  Also,  the  constant  threat 
by  Indians  serving  the  English  cause  and 
controlled  by  the  British  authorities  at 
Pensacola  was  eliminated.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  Spanish  efforts  along  the  gulf 
coast  and  in  western  Florida  were  signif- 
icant and  perhaps  decisive  In  effecting 
the  defeat  of  Comwallis  and  saving  the 
Carolinas  and  Georgia. 


History  has  proven  the  assistance  of 
the  Spanish  Government  and  the  per- 
sonal efforts  and  sacrifices  of  the  Span- 
iards who  played  an  active  role  during 
our  Revolution  to  be  of  great  conse- 
quence. This  invaluable  aid  and  support 
is  well  personified  In  the  person  of  Ber- 
nardo de  Galvez.  It  is  entirely  fitting  that 
a  statue  be  erected  in  Ws^hlngton.  D.C., 
to  honor  this  dashing  individual  and  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  decisive 
contributions  of  Spain  to  the  success  of 
our  Revolution.  I  am  joined  by  several  of 
my  colleagues  from  the  South  and 
Southwest  in  sponsoring  this  legislation. 
We  are  very  enthusiastic  about  this  pro- 
posed Bicentennial  gift.  In  addition  to 
marking  the  longstanding  ties  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain,  such  a  gift 
would  also  serve  eis  a  memorial  to  the 
many  contributions  made  to  our  coxm- 
try  by  Hispanic-Americans  throughout 
our  history. 


EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTU- 
NITY AMENDMENTS  OP  1976 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  ttie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Scheusr)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1954 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education  deci- 
sion by  the  Supreme  Court  has  become 
the  landmark  case  in  1976  court  battles 
on  forced  busing  to  achieve  integration. 
The  implementation  of  busing  as  a  solu- 
tion to  the  discriminatory  environment 
in  the  United  States  was  Just  another  case 
of  trying  to  melt  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg 
in  order  to  insure  safe  passage  for  the 
Titanic. 

The  two  tenets  of  the  "integration  hy- 
pothesis" accepted  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Brown  decision  have  proven  to  be 
hopelessly  optimistic  predictions — dreams 
that  have  never  been  fulfilled.  The  first 
tenet  of  this  hypothesis  is  that  school 
integration  would  raise  the  expectations, 
morale,  and  achievement  of  minority  stu- 
dents. The  second  tenet  drew  heavily  on 
the  "contact  theory"  of  Gordon  Allport 
in  stating  that  court  ordered  busing  to 
achieve  racial  integration  would  invari- 
ably improve  race  relations  where  forced 
busing  was  implemented. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  our  20/20  hindsight 
we  can  see  clearly  that  those  1954  asser- 
tions were  grounded  In  little  quantifi- 
able evidence  when  originally  formulated. 
More  to  the  point,  these  same  assertions 
are  backed  by  even  less  hard  evidence 
today  after  two  decades  of  experience.  A 
popiUar  "liberal"  program  was  pressed 
Into  action  prior  to  the  development  of 
any  shred  of  acceptable  evidence  that  In- 
tegration helped  achieve  any  desirable 
education  or  learning  goals. 

On  January  30^  1976 — Congrkssional 
Record,  pages  1770-1772 — I  presented  a 
detailed  summary  of  the  major  argu- 
ments surrounding  court  ordered  busing 
to  achieve  racial  Integration.  The  ex- 
perts, with  near  unanimity,  now  conclude 
that  the  busing  experiment  of  the  past 
two  decades  has  neither  raised  black 
achievement  nor  eased  racial  tensions. 
Rather,  race  relations  have  been  exacer- 
bated and  our  Nation's  cities  are  now 
experiencing  a  phenomenon  known  as 


"resegregatlon."  Paced  with  court  or- 
dered busing  as  a  tool  of  Integration,  mid- 
dle-class white  parents  are  pulling  their 
children  out  of  the  public  schools  and 
sending  them  to  private  schools  or  mov- 
ing to  the  suburbs. 

Boston  provides  just  one  Illustration 
of  this  destructive  phenomenon.  In  1973 
the  Boston  school  system  was  37  percent 
nonwhite.  In  1975.  Boston  schools  were 
57  percent  nonwhite.  This  startling  per- 
centage change  is  underscored  when  one 
realizes  that  Boston's  total  population 
Is  81  percent  white. 

My  colleagues  and  I.  being  forced  to 
face  the  reality  that  bxislng  to  eliminate 
segregation  will  In  all  probability  neither 
raise  black  achievement  nor  ease  racial 
tensions,  must  weigh  anew  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  forced  busing  to  achieve  In- 
tegration. The  benefits  upon  examina- 
tion appear  to  be  only  cosmetic.  The 
costs  are  very  clear  and  very  dear. 

Assuming  that  there  remain  enough 
whites  in  the  major  cities  to  integrate — 
a  very  dubious  assumption  at  best — the 
results  seem  to  be  a  lowering  of  educa- 
tional quality  for  blacks  and  whites  with 
lower  achievement  for  the  whites  and 
near  stationary  achievement  for  the 
blacks.  Racial  tensions  seem  to  Increase 
along  with  the  development  of  an  en- 
vironment which  virtually  structures 
failure  for  all  students — failure  In  that 
they  will  not  learn  to  their  full  potential 
be  Uiey  black  or  white. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  not  feel  em- 
barrassed In  having  failed  In  this  one 
social  program.  The  culpable  error  is  In 
refusing  to  step  back  smd  honestly  re- 
examine the  Issue  in  light  of  new  evi- 
dence that  has  accrued  over  the  years. 
Support  of  busing,  in  this  day  and  age, 
with  all  of  the  evidence  before  us,  is  an 
abuse  of  the  public  trust.  The  abuse  is 
compounded  when,  at  one  and  the  same 
time  that  New  York  City  continues  to 
spend  well  In  excess  of  $150  million  a 
year  on  a  busing  program  with  no  iden- 
tifiable educational  or  learning  payoffs, 
vital  and  time  tested  educational  pro- 
grams such  as  adult  education,  enriched 
English,  intensive  foreign  language  study 
and  evening  classes  have  all  been  axed  In 
the  budget  crunch. 

Late  In  January  I  Introduced  a  joint 
resolution  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives calling  on  the  President  to  convene 
a  White  House  conference  to  evaluate 
the  court  ordered  busing  experience  of 
the  past  two  decades.  The  resolution  also 
called  on  the  conference  to  "issue  a  com- 
prehensive report  including  policy  rec- 
ommendations for  alternative  positive 
steps  for  equalizing  educational  oppor- 
tunity and  providing  excellence  In  edu- 
cation for  all  Americans."  This  resolu- 
tion was  designed  to  provide  long-term 
answers  to  the  problems  facing  us  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  intermediate  meas- 
ure is  clearly  needed  to  deal  with  poten- 
tial busing  orders  prior  to  the  time  that 
we  have  definitive  recommendations 
from  either  this  White  House  confer- 
ence or  from  some  other  Independent 
commission,  such  as  the  excellent  pro- 
posal by  our  colleague  Mr.  Koch.  For 
this  reason,  I  am  introducing  today  a  bill 
entitled  "Equal  Opportunities  Amend- 
ments of  1976."  This  Is  the  companion 
bill  to  S.  2884,  introduced  by  our  col- 
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league  in  the  other  body.  Senator  Hkitot 
M.  Jackson. 

Our  prcq^osal  basically  contains  four 
parts.  First,  the  blU  calls  for  a  three- 
judge  panel  to  rule  on  aU  busing  orders. 
In  cases  of  such  enormous  complexity 
and  potential  controversy  and  emotion- 
alism. I  believe  that  three  minds  are 
better  than  one.  Indeed,  there  Is  already 
a  precedent  for  such  legislation — In  re- 
apportionment cases,  the  law  requires 
that  three-Judge  panels  rule  in  place  of 
the  traditional  single  judge. 

Second,  our  bill  calls  for  a  si>eclfic 
finding  of  fact  by  the  panel  on  the  ade- 
quacy or  Inadequacy  of  alternatives  to 
forced  busing,  the  probable  effects  of 
forced  busing  on  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion In  the  district  and  on  the  probable 
effects  of  forced  busing  on  resegrega- 
tion  through  shifts  in  the  racial  com- 
position of  the  district  schools  and  the 
commimity  at  large. 

Although  courts  cannot  realistically 
make  these  findings  with  mathematical 
precision,  they  can  admit  as  relevant 
evidence,  weigh  carefully,  and  give  speci- 
fic views  on,  these  key  questions  relating 
to  the  busing  order.  If  busing  can  be 
avoided,  it  should  be.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  if  the  three  Judge  panel  be- 
lieves that  busing  cannot  be  avoided, 
that  the  court  should  be  required  to  state 
why  no  other  alternative  exists.  Similar- 
ly, since  the  hoped-for  effects  of  busing 
are  desegregation,  better  educational  op- 
portunities, and  the  easing  of  racial  ten- 
sions. It  seems  only  sensible  to  ask  the 
court  to  consider  carefully  whether  It 
wiU,  In  fact,  have  these  effects. 

These  amendments  are  In  no  way  pre- 
sumed to  instruct  tlie  court  on  how  to 
decide  these  cases — constitutionally,  of 
course,  they  could  not.  The  purpose  of 
this  second  part  of  the  bill  Is  to  assure 
that  the  court  consider  certain  relevant 
pieces  of  information  by  reforming  a  few 
points  of  procedure.  This  is  clearly  with- 
in the  constitutional  authority  of  Con- 
gress. More  importantly,  I  believe,  this 
constitutes  good  policy.  This  bill  simply 
requires  that  the  courts  assess  all  of  the 
ramifications  of  any  plan  to  implement 
forced  busing  with  the  realization  that 
busing  is  a  fall-safe  measure — a  last  re- 
sort— with  a  poor  track  record,  at  that. 

Third,  this  bill  restricts  the  scope  of 
the  busing  order  by  the  three-Judge 
panel  to  the  scope  of  the  violation  f  oimd. 
In  other  words,  although  coiu-ts  are 
clearly  empowered  to  order  btislng  where 
de  jure  segregation  exists  they  clearly 
overstep  their  boimds  when  they  Issue  a 
total  desegregation  order  for  an  entire 
school  district  based  on  a  single  segre- 
gated school  in  that  district.  My  bill 
would  legitimately  match  the  scope  of 
the  remedy  to  the  scope  of  the  violation. 

Finally,  our  bill  authorizes  further 
funding  of  the  desegregation  assistance 
program.  Regardless  of  one's  opinions  on 
busing,  integration  of  unlawfully  segre- 
gated school  districts  is  mandated  both 
constitutionally  and  morally.  The  de- 
segregation assistance  program  gives  fi- 
nancial and  technical  assistance  to  local 
school  districts  seeking  to  solve  their 
segregation  related  problems.  The  law  at 
present  allocates  f  imds  to  school  districts 
on  the  basis  of  a  rigid  formula.  Our  bill 


would  allow  greater  flexibility  on  the 
part  of  the  Office  of  Education  in  dis- 
tributing these  funds  to  those  school 
districts  most  badly  In  need  of  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  package  I  propose  to 
oiu-  colleagues  Is  a  rational  and  efficient 
mechanism  to  deal  with  the  controver- 
sial issue  of  court  ordered  busing.  The 
White  House  conference  can  generate 
long-term  policy  suggestions  while  tbe 
amendments  to  the  Equal  Educational 
Opportunities  Act  provide  a  viable  op- 
Han,  for  today.  I  urge  all  of  oiu-  colleagues 
to  support  both  of  these  programs. 


NEW  C08P0NS0RS  ASKING  FOR 
THE  FACTS  ON  SCHOOL  INTEGRA- 
TION AND  SCHOOL  BUSING 

(Mr.  KCX^H  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KCXJH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Intro- 
duced H.R.  11614 — a  bill  to  establish  a 
commission  to  study  the  results  of,  and 
other  questions  relating  to,  the  racial  in- 
tegration of  public  schools  and  the  use  of 
busing  to  achieve  it. 

I  believe  my  approach  to  be  the  most 
reasonable  yet  offered  on  the  subject,  and 
one  that  can  be  supported  by  those  who 
are  opposed  to  compulsory  racial  balance 
In  the  classrooms  and  compulsory  bus- 
ing to  achieve  that  objective,  as  well  as 
those  who  support  those  objectives.  The 
reason  that  I  think  that  the  adversaries 
on  this  emotionally  charged  issue  can 
support  my  proposal  Is  that  we  all  want 
to  know  what  the  educational  and  so- 
cial effects  have  been  as  a  result  of  com- 
pulsory racial  int^ration  and  busing.  My 
bill  does  not  provide  a  moratoriimi  on 
busing;  it  does  not  propose  to  change 
the  Constitution;  it  simply  asks  for  an- 
swers to  questions  that  trouble  us  all. 
The  13-member  commission  would  ad- 
dr^s  itself  to  the  following  questions  and 
report  back  to  the  Congress  no  later  than 
1  year  from  its  organization: 

First.  What  are  the  fimdamental 
goals  of  racial  integration  of  our  educa- 
tional systems,  and  how  effective  have 
been  the  various  mettiods  to  achieve 
them? 

Second.  What  are  the  standards  that 
should  be  used  in  evaluating  the  quality 
of  education  In  our  schools? 

Tlilrd.  What  has  been  the  Impact  of 
compulsory  racial  integration,  achieved 
through  busing  or  other  means,  on  the 
quality  of  education  and  on  other  social 
goals? 

Fourth.  What  has  been  the  Impact  of 
measures  other  than  busing  taken  by 
commmilties  to  achieve  the  goals  of  ra- 
cial balance  among  schools,  and  have 
these  methods  been  more  or  less  effective 
than  busing  in  meeting  educational  and 
social  goals? 

Fifth.  What  has  been  the  impact  of 
the  effort  to  insure  racial  balance  among 
schools  on  school  enrollment,  on  violence 
and  discipline  problems,  and  on  the  re- 
ported movement  of  middle-class  fam- 
ilies from  central  city  areas? 

Sixth.  Has  the  effort  to  Insure  racial 
balance  In  school  systems  had  a  positive 
effect  In  promoting  the  goal  of  a  racially 
integrated  society  or  has  It  intensified 
racial  divisions  within  the  community? 


Seventh.  What  has  been  the  effect  of 
differing  aUooations  of  resources — ^Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local — among  and  wltiiln 
school  districts  on  the  qiiality  of  educa- 
tion, and  to  what  extent  does  the  tax- 
ing method — ^for  example,  local  property 
tax  versus  general  impropriations — affect 
these  dispcurlties? 

Eighth.  Are  there  any  Important  edu- 
cational or  social  values  to  be  gained  by 
maintaining  a  commitment  to  the  so- 
called  nei^borhood  school? 

Ninth.  What  disparities,  if  any,  exist 
in  the  training,  experience  and  quajlfloa- 
tions  of  tea<diers  assigned  to  schools 
whose  pupils  are  pred<HnInantly  white, 
black.  Puerto  Rican.  Mexican- American. 
Indian,  or  any  other  race? 

Tenth.  What  are  the  effects.  If  any, 
of  the  racial  balance  or  imbalance  of  the 
teaching  staff  on  the  educational  pro- 
gram of  a  racially  balanced  or  unbal- 
anced school?  What  are  the  problems  of 
maintaining  a  racially  integrated  teach- 
ing staff  in  a  racially  imbalanced  school? 

At  the  present  time  the  following 
Members  have  beccane  cosponsors  of  this 
legislation: 

Christopher  J.  Dodd.  Thoicas  J.  Dowmkt, 
Pierrk  S.  dxt  Pont,  Oh^bebt  Gudx,  BoiCAiro  L. 
Mazzoli,  Edward  W.  Paitison,  Houcan  T. 
ScHirazBELi,  Oladts  Noon  Spellman,  Ain> 
Henrt  a.  Waxman. 

The  Issue  will  not  disappear  and  we 
must  face  It  rationally  with  the  objec- 
tive always  of  providing  quality  educa- 
tion for  all  of  the  children  in  this  coun- 
try. I  hope  that  other  Members  will  con- 
ciu-  in  this  approach  and  become  co- 
sponsors,  so  that  there  will  be  a  sufficient 
showing  of  interest  in  the  bill  as  to  cause 
hearings  by  the  two  committees  to  which 
the  bill  has  been  assigned — ^the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  and  the  Ck>mmlttee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 


SUPPORT  GROWS  FOR  COMMISSION 
ON  THE  HUMANE  TREATMENT  OF 
ANIMALS 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KCX:^.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  months  ago 
I  and  my  colleague,  Edward  Pattisoh, 
Democrat  of  New  York,  introduced  HJL 
11112  which  would  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  the  Hmnane  Treatment  of  Ani- 
mals. In  this  short  time,  my  office  has  re- 
ceived himdreds  of  letters  from  individ- 
uals and  organizations  supporting  the 
bill.  Endorsement  has  come  from  many 
soxuces  ranging  from  the  Intematitmal 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Animals — 
and  Its  158  member  societies — to  the 
Cape  Code  Humane  Society.  Tlie  Sub- 
committee on  Livestock  and  Grains  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  has  re- 
ceived many  letters  supporting  the  bill 
and  urging  hearings  to  be  held.  I  hope 
the  subcommittee  responds  soon  to  thesQ 
requests. 

I  was  delighted  that  the  House  yester- 
day voted  335  to  34  in  favor  of  H.R.  5808 
which  would  amraid  the  Animal  Welfare 
Act.  I  voted  for  that  bill  and  will  sumx>rt 
all  required  humane  legislation  for  ani- 
mals now  pending  where  the  facts  are 
already  known.  The  proposed  Conunis- 
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slon  would  study  the  implementation  of 
the  Animal  Welfare  Act  as  well  as  the 
many  other  fields  not  covered  by  legisla- 
tion. The  Commission  would  examine 
programs  concerning  endangered  species, 
predator  control,  and  animal  trapping 
and  slaughtering,  and  other  areas  of 
concern  so  as  to  see  whether  new  legisla- 
tion is  needed. 

Today  I  am  reintroducing  H.R.  11112 
with  additional  cosponsors.  The  36  co- 
sponsors  of  this  bill  are  Jerome  Ambro, 
Democrat  of  New  York;  Bella  Abzug, 
Democrat  of  New  York;  Herman  Badillo, 
Democrat  of  New  York;  Ed  Beard,  Demo- 
crat of  Rhode  Island;  Jonathan  Bingham, 
Democrat  of  New  York:  James  Blanch- 
ARD,  Democrat  of  Michigan;  Edward  Bo- 
land.  Democrat  of  Massachusetts;  Don 
Bonker,  Democrat  of  Washington;  Dobo- 
NicK  Daniels,  Democrat  of  New  Jersey; 
Ronald  Dellums,  Democrat  of  Cali- 
fornia; Christopher  Dodd,  Democrat  of 
Connecticut;  Thomas  Downey,  Democrat 
of  New  York;  Robert  Edgar,  Democrat  of 
Pennsylvania;  Dante  Fascell,  Democrat 
of  Florida;  James  Florio,  Democrat  of 
New  Jersey;  Benjamin  Oilman,  Republi- 
can of  New  York;  Michael  Harrington, 
Democrat  of  Massachusetts;  Henry 
Helstoski,  Democrat  of  New  Jersey; 
James  Howard,  Democrat  of  New  Jersey; 
Andrew  Jacobs,  Democrat  of  Indiana; 
Romano  Mazzoli,  Democrat  of  Kentucky; 
Parren  Mitchell.  Democrat  of  Mary- 
land; Morgan  Murphy,  Democrat  of  Illi--< 
nois;  Richard  Ottinger,  Democrat  of 
New  York;  Claude  Pepper,  Democrat  of 
Florida;  Otis  Pike,  Democrat  of  New 
York:  Peter  Rodino,  Democrat  of  New 
Jersey;  Robert  Roe,  Democrat  of  New 
Jersey;  Benjamin  Rosenthal,  Democrat 
of  New  York;  Ronald  Sarasin,  Republi- 
can of  Connecticut;  James  Symington, 
Democrat  of  Missouri;  Henry  Waxman. 
Democrat  of  California;  G.  William 
Whitehurst,  Republican  of  Virginia; 
Charles  Wilson,  Democrat  of  Texas; 
Timothy  Wirth,  Democrat  of  Colorado; 
and  Leo  Zeferetti.  DAnocrat  of  New 
York. 

An  excellent  article  on  the  need  for  a 
Commission  for  the  Humane  Treatment 
of  Animals  was  written  by  Peter  Singer — 
author  of  Animal  Liberation.  It  first  ap- 
peared on  the  op-ed  page  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  has  since  appeared  in 
newspapers  from  Boston  to  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia.  The  article  follows: 
Making  Monkeys  Nettrotic,  Dogs  Shrikx, 
Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 
(By  Peter  Singer) 

Victoria,  Australia. — A  bUl  Introduced 
Dec.  11  In  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
New  York  Congressmen  Edward  I.  Koch  and 
Edward  W.  Pattison  seeks  to  establish  an  11- 
member  commission  on  the  humane  treat- 
ment of  animals  to  Investigate  the  extent  of 
abuses  to  animals  on  farms.  In  research.  In 
sports,  in  the  home  and  in  their  natural 
environment. 

Americans  are  notorious  as  a  nation  of 
animal  lovers  who  spend  more  on  pet  food 
than  on  baby  food  and  who  know  that  a 
President  who  romps  with  his  dog  cannot  be 
all  bad.  So  one  might  assume  that  any  cruelty 
to  animals  that  does  occur  Is  small-scale.  Iso- 
lated, and  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  those 
who  have  more  weighty,  human  problems  to 
solve. 

Such  an  assumption  would  be  wrong.  Sys- 


tematic suffering  Is  Inflicted  on  animals  in 
the  United  States  today  on  a  scale  unknown 
in  earlier  civilizations.  Every  taxpayer  and 
almost  every  consumer  contributes  to  this 
suffering,  though  usually  In  ignorance  of 
what  they  are  doing,  for  the  cruelty  occurs 
out  of  sight,  behind  the  closed  doors  of  scien- 
tific and  conunerclal  laboratories  and  in  the 
dim  interiors  of  the  sheds  that  produce  our 
eggs  and  much  of  our  meat. 

No  one  really  know  how  many  animals  die 
in  American  laboratories  each  year,  but  the 
best  estimates  put  the  figure  above  60  mil- 
lion, and  It  could  well  be  In  excess  of  100 
million.  Not  all  of  these  animals  suffer  before 
they  die.  but  many  do. 

In  1973.  Congressman  Les  Aspln  created  a 
stir  when  he  dlsclored  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment was  advertising  for  600  beagles  on 
which  It  wanted  to  test  certain  gases,  but 
neither  Mr.  Aspln  nor  the  outraged  public, 
which  sent  the  Pentagon  more  mall  than  It 
had  received  for  any  slnple  event  since  Presi- 
dent Truman  dlmissed  Oen.  Douglas  A.  Mac- 
Arthur,  showed  much  awareness  of  the  fact 
that  such  experiments  are  quite  standard  In 
research  Institutions. 

For  Instance,  since  1961  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  has  been  paying  for  a  "fis- 
sion product  inhalation  program"  In  which 
beagles  have  been  made  to  breathe  products 
known  to  be  radioactive.  Before  they  die.  the 
dogs  become  feverish,  bleed  profusely,  have 
bloody  dlarr'iea  and  sometimes  go  through 
eolleptlc  seizures.  In  these  experiment-,  no 
attempt  is  made  to  alleviate  these  symptoms 
or  assist  the  dogs  In  any  way. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  has  pro- 
vided money  for  another  series  of  experi- 
ments, bestim  at  Harvard  University  more 
,  than  ^enty  years  ajto  and  continued  at  Cor- 
nell and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  In 
which  dogs  are  placed  In  cages  with  floors 
that  ca|  be  electrified.  The  dogs  are  then 
given  iKndreds  of  Intense  electric  shocks 
from  which  they  cannot  escape. 

Initially,  according  to  the  experimenters' 
own  reports,  the  do^s  yelp,  shriek,  defecate, 
urinate  and  attack  the  apparatus:  but  after 
ten  or  twelve  days  of  such  trials,  the  dogs 
cease  to  resist  and  passl'-ely  accept  up  to 
fifty  seconds  of  "severe,  pulsating  shock"  on 
each  trial.  The  erpcrlmenters  consider  this  a 
slrniflcant  finding. 

Though  people  tend  to  be  most  concerned 
about  dogs,  it  Is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the 
animals  we  like  to  have  as  pets  are  neces- 
sarily more  sensitive  to  pain  than  other 
species. 

So  we  should  also  be  concerned  about  ez- 
perments  at  t^e  Madison,  Wis.,  Primate  Cen- 
ter, which  have  shown  that  baby  monkeys 
can  be  made  permanently  neurotic  In  a 
variety  of  ways.  Including  placing  them  for 
45  days  In  a  vertical  steel  chamber  called 
a  "well  of  despair."  And  we  should  be  con- 
cerned about  the  experimenters  at  the  City 
College  of  New  York  who  starved  p'peons  to 
70  percent  of  their  normal  weight,  and  con- 
cluded that  this  made  them  measurably  more 
responsive  to  food.  And  we  should  be  con- 
cerned about  the  commercial  laboratories 
who  blind  rabbits  by  placing  concentrated 
solutions  of  shampoos,  cosmetics  and  other 
Inessential  products  directly  Into  their  un- 
anesthetlzed  eyes. 

If  Americans  are  Ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
experiments  their  taxes  pay  for.  tbey  are 
equally  Ignorant  of  the  nature  of  modem 
"factory  farming,"  whiih  they  support  by 
their  purchases  of  Its  products. 

How  many  of  those  who  order  veal  In  a 
restaurant  know  that  In  order  to  produce 
the  pale  pink  flesh  that  gourmets  prl^e,  veal 
producers  confine  the  yoxmg  calves  In  stalls 
so  narrow  that  they  cannot  walk,  turn 
around,  or  even  lie  down  comfortably?  Or 
that  they  are  deprived  of  Iron,  since  pale 
pink  flesh  Is  really  anemic  fiesh?  For  the  same 
reason,  they  are  kept  on  bare  wooden  boards 


rather  than  straw  bedding,  for  straw  con- 
tain* Iron  and  the  calves  woiild  eat  It. 

A  similar  Ignorance  prevails  about  the 
poultry  Industry,  fostered.  In  this  case,  by 
advertising  that  boosts  "farm  fresh"  eggs  and 
tells  us  that  table  chickens  live  In  a  kind  of 
"chicken  heaven." 

In  fact,  table  chickens  are  kept  In  condi- 
tions so  crowded  that  they  live  under  con- 
stant stress,  which  produces  a?;gres3lon  so 
Intense  that  the  birds  would  tear  each  other 
to  pieces  were  It  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
producers  routinely  cut  off  the  bird's  beaks 
so  that  they  are  xmable  to  Inflict  serious 
damage. 

As  for  the  farms  from  which  our  farm-fresh 
eggs  come,  they  are  factory  farms,  not  farms 
In  the  old  sense.  As  many  as  90,000  birds  may 
live  In  a  single  shed.  In  endless  rows  of  wire 
cages,  five  birds  living  out  their  lives  In  each 
16-lnch-by-l8-lnch  cage.  Unable  to  walk 
freely,  to  stand  comfortably  or  to  stretch 
their  wings,  the  birds  are  constantly  restless, 
like  three  people  trying  to  share  a  single 
bed — except  that  this  goes  on  not  for  a  single 
night,  but  for  a  year  or  more.  After  a  few 
months  under  these  conditions,  the  birds' 
feathers  rub  off  and  their  skin  becomes  red 
and  raw. 

Why  aren't  the  animal-welfare  societies 
doing  something  about  all  this?  First,  be- 
cause the  major  animal-welfare  societies  are 
more  Interested  In  dogs  and  cats  than  In  farm 
animals  and  laboratory  animals:  second,  be- 
cause the  large  organizations  have  a  vested 
Interest  In  appearing  "respectable"  and  not 
threatening  other  powerful  Interests;  third, 
though  this  Is  the  result  of  the  first  two,  be- 
cause they  are  almost  as  Ignorant  as  the  pub- 
lic at  large  about  what  Is  going  on  In  labora- 
tories ar.d  factory  farms. 

In  Britain,  though  conditions  may  not  be 
much  better  than  they  are  In  the  United 
States,  there  have  at  least  been  Government- 
appointed  expert  committees  of  Inquiry  Into 
experiments  on  animals  and  Into  the  welfare 
of  animals  In  Intensive  farms,  so  that  the 
facts  are  now  available. 

The  Kocb-Pattlson  bill  to  set  up  a  similar 
Inquiry  In  this  country  Is  long  overdue. 


BILL    COLBY— AN    OUTSTANDING, 
DEDICATED  AMERICAN 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  swearing 
in  of  George  Bush  as  the  new  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence  has  brought  an 
end  to  the  career  of  one  of  the  finest 
Americans  ever  to  serve  in  the  intelli- 
gence profession,  William  E.  Colby. 

The  dimensions  of  Bill  Colby  are  truly 
extraordinary.  He  is  a  consummate  intel- 
ligence professional,  a  brilliant  and 
innovative  administrator,  and  a  true 
patriot. 

Mr.  Colby's  intelligence  career  had  its 
beginnings  in  parachuting  behind  enemy 
lines  in  France  and  Norway  during  World 
War  n.  He  continued  to  serve  his  Gov- 
ernment In  a  series  of  demanding  assign- 
ments which  called  for  ingenuity,  intel- 
ligence, and  integrity,  not  to  mention 
personal  courage,  which  he  was  always 
able  to  provide.  Finally,  the  crowning 
touch  for  a  dedicated  professional,  Mr. 
Colby  was  appointed  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  as  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence. 

Man  Is  plagued  by  not  knowing  what 
could  have  been.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
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energy  and  talents  he  brought  to  the 
office  of  Director,  his  contributions  to  a 
stronger,  more  effective,  and  more  effi- 
cient foreign  intelligence  service  to  serve 
his  country's  needs  have  been  of  In- 
estimable value.  No  man  served  more  ably 
in  this  difficult  task.  It  is  indeed  unfor- 
tunate that  his  services  were  at  a  time 
when  congressional  investigatory  hear- 
ings on  CIA  operations  worldwide  were 
in  progress.  Those  who  conscientiously 
sought  to  learn  the  facts  about  the  CIA, 
to  correct  its  mistakes,  to  avoid  a  repeti- 
tion of  mistakes,  were  overshadowed  and 
much  of  their  efforts  to  improve  the  CIA 
were  lost  through  sensational  disclosures. 
In  fact,  the  destruction  of  the  CIA  has 
appeared  to  be  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  some  individuals  and  the  hearings 
were  used  to  advantage  for  this  purpose. 
Attempts  aimed  at  full  disclosure  of  every 
secret  known  to  the  CIA  through  leaks 
or  otherwise,  provided  the  news  service 
with  a  happy  new  circus  replacing 
Watergate.  Mr.  Colby,  despite  his  ability, 
his  candid  recital  of  his  important  work 
at  CIA,  and  his  strong  administration 
of  that  organization,  had  the  misfortune 
to  serve  during  this  chaotic  period. 

But  let  no  man  believe,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  Bill  Colby  as  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  has  left  anything  behind 
him  other  than  a  record  of  outstanding 
achievement. 

He  has  served  as  CIA  Director  during 
the  most  tumultuous  period  in  that 
Agency's  28-year  history.  In  this  role,  he 
must  take  his  place  along  with  others  in 
our  history  who  have  served  their  coun- 
try with  distinction,  dedication,  and 
sacrifice. 

During  these  trying  times,  Mr.  Colby 
assumed  full  responsibility  as  Agency 
spokesman  for  certain  misdeeds  of  the 
past.  He  made  extraordinary  efforts  to 
communicate  his  views  of  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future.  This  included 
the  termination  of  all  questionable  activ- 
ities which  were  identified  in  an  inter- 
nal Agency  review  which  he  and  his 
predecessor,  Dr.  Schlesinger,  initiated. 

Mr.  Colby  realized  that  part  of  the 
price  for  restoring  confidence  in  the  CIA 
was  openness  and  candor  in  discussing 
the  past.  My  personal  view  is  that  this 
erosion  of  confidence  was  not  so  much 
justified  as  it  was  an  illusory  image 
created  by  those  who  should  have  known 
better  or  by  those  who  were  not  well  in- 
formed. 

In  taking  the  brunt  of  the  clamors 
against  the  Agency,  in  never  failing  to 
meet  with  those  he  considered  respon- 
sible Americans  no  matter  how  much 
they  differed  with  him  in  viewpoint,  and 
in  telling  the  unvarnished  story  of  a 
modem  intelligence  structure  serving 
our  coimtry  within  our  constitutional 
framework,  Mr.  Colby  had  no  peer.  He 
was  Mr.  Integrity;  he  was  unflappable; 
indefatigable;  and  he  was  imdefeatable. 

But  there  are  other  ways  of  measuring 
the  length  and  breadth  of  a  man — the 
reaction  to  him  of  those  who  work  for 
and  with  him.  This  was  reflected  in  the 
spirit  of  the  tribute  and  emotional  fare- 
well he  received  from  his  colleagues  dur- 
ing the  swearing-in  ceremony  of  Ambas- 
sador George  Bush  as  the  new  Director 


of  Central  Intelligence.  Mr.  Bush,  I  am 
sure,  will  receive  from  CIA  employees 
that  same  loyalty  and  the  same  intel- 
lectual and  moral  commitment  which 
Bill  Colby  perceived  as  contributing  to 
the  effort  to  provide  an  able  and  effec- 
tual Intelligence  service. 


ADDRESS  OP  WILLIAM  C.  WAMPLER 
AT  MEETING  OP  VIRGINIA  BEEF 
CATTLE  ASS0CIA110N 

(Mr.  QUILLEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
fwint  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  men 
are  more  qualified  to  talk  about  agricul- 
ture and  all  its  ramifications  for  our  Na- 
tion and  our  society,  than  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  my  friend  and  col- 
league. Bill  Wampler  of  Virginia.  Mr, 
Wampler  represents  the  Ninth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Virginia,  which  adjoins 
my  ovm  district  in  eastern  Tennessee.  We 
have  many  interests  and  many  problems 
in  common. 

Last  weekend,  Mr.  Wampler  was  a  fea- 
tured speaker  at  the  Virginia  Beef  Cat- 
tle Association  Convention  in  Fredericks- 
burg. Va.  He  delivered  an  outstanding 
and  comprehensive  message  that  clearly 
indicates  his  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  and  frustrations  of 
cattlemen  and  farmers  who  work  so  hard 
to  feed  this  great  Nation,  and  much  of 
the  world.  He  also  made  some  very  posi- 
tive suggestions  and  proposals  to  improve 
the  lot  of  the  farmer,  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  food,  improve  its  quality,  and 
lower  its  cost  in  the  marketplace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Mr.  Wam- 
pler's  remarks  to  my  colleagues,  and  in- 
clude them  in  the  Congressional  Record  : 
AooRKSs  BY  Congressman  William  C. 
Wampler 

It  Is  Indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here 
at  the  Virginia  Beef  Cattle  Association  Con- 
vention In  this,  the  200th  Anniversary  of  our 
country. 

According  to  many  experts,  this  year  the 
livestock  Industry  should  enjoy  a  profitable 
year.  This  news  Is  welcome  for  those  live- 
stock producers  who  have  faced  depressed 
profits  for  two  years. 

Feed  supplies  which  were  short  and  high 
priced  In  1975  because  of  crop  failures  In 
1974  promise  to  be  plentiful.  USDA  esti- 
mates for  food  grain  production  In  1975  are 
202  million  tons,  up  23%  from  a  year  ago. 

The  good  news  of  big  grain  suppUes  has 
brought  optimism  throughout  the  cattle 
feeding  Industry,  and  this  Is  reflected  In  the 
January  1,  1976,  cattle  on  feed  Inventory  of 
27%  greater  than  a  year  earUer.  However, 
cow-calf  operators  are  reporting  considerable 
losses,  but  recovery  of  the  feeder  sector  of 
the  Industry  brightens  the  outlook  even  for 
cow-calf  operators. 

Even  our  consumers  wUl  be  pleased  with 
the  retvum  of  cattle  to  the  feedlots.  It  means 
more  steak  and  roasts  at  the  supermarket 
during  1976.  Because  of  Inflation,  retail  beef 
prices  will  not  drop  from  1975  levels,  but  con- 
sumers would  have  had  to  pay  much  more  for 
their  meat  If  our  cattlemen  had  not  received 
the  signal  from  consumers  to  restock  their 
feedlots. 

From  early  1973  to  1976,  cattle  feeders  lost 
their  shirts.  Feedlots  operated  at  half  capac- 
ity with  many  shutting  down  temporarily  or 


going  out  of  business  altogether.  Fed  beef, 
which  made  up  most  of  the  choice  cuts  were 
in  short  supply  and  In  some  cases  disappeared 
from  supermarket  counters.  During  this  pe- 
riod grass  fed  beef  came  Into  the  market. 

There  Is  no  question  of  the  dire  situation 
our  cattlemen  were  put  through  during  the 
"beef  depression"  of  1973  to  1975.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  USDA  estimates  cattle  feeders 
lost  between  two  and  13  cents  a  pound  for 
animals  sold  during  the  twenty-month  "beef 
depression". 

Needless  to  say,  since  early  1975  the  number 
of  cattle  being  fed  has  been  reduced.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  8.5  million  cattle  were  on 
feed  as  compared  to  nearly  fourteen  million 
In  mld-1973;  and  cattle  marketing  for  the 
Spring  of  1975  was  smaller  than  any  Bimni^T 
period  during  the  last  10  years.  Fortunately 
for  consumers,  big  grain  crops  with  favorable 
feed  prices  along  with  consumer  demand 
have  produced  a  movement  of  cattle  Into 
feed  lots. 

Feeder  cattle  prices  remain  low  due  In  part 
to  the  the  cyclical  bulge  In  the  beef  cattle 
supply,  while  fed  cattle  prices  remain  strong. 
As  an  example,  fovirth  quarter  1975  choice 
steer  prices  are  around  $45  per  hundred 
weight  as  compared  to  $36  per  hundred 
weight  one  year  ago. 

The  optimistic  outlook  for  the  livestock 
must  be  tempered  with  a  realistic  view  of 
our  overall  situation. 

As  an  example,  will  grain  prices  which 
have  been  turning  downward  continue  or 
Increase?  The  answer  to  this  probably  wlU 
come  from  the  demand  of  foreign  countries 
for  our  grain. 

What  wlU  the  rate  of  general  economic 
recovery  be?  If  uncertainties  about  Inflation, 
Interest  rates,  and  unemployment  disturb 
consumers,  then  meat  buying  habits  could 
be  affected. 

When  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was 
before  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  on 
Tuesday  of  this  last  week,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  question  Mr.  Butz  about  the  beef 
Import  situation.  His  response  was  encourag- 
ing. He  indicated  that  voluntary  restraint 
of  Imports  which  has  been  negotiated  wlU 
keep  beef  Imports  below  the  1.8  billion 
pounds  which  Is  the  trigger  point  for  quotas 
established  by  the  beef  Import  act  of  1964. 
This  makes  me  very  pleased  because  our 
livestock  people  do  not  have  to  face  another 
kick  in  the  pants  as  we  come  out  of  our 
recent  "beef  recession". 

In  addition,  the  announcement  by  the 
USDA  that  It  Is  proceeding  with  revised  UJ3. 
grade  standards,  which  untU  recently  have 
been  held  up  In  litigation,  will  be  welcome 
news  to  those  cattlemen  who  can  produce 
meat-type  cattle. 

Let's  hope  that  the  good  will  generated 
during  our  bicentennial  year  along  with  ris- 
ing consumer  Income  wiU  mean  a  profit  for 
livestock   producers    and    feedlot   operators. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  94th  Con- 
gress, I  supported  legislation  which  I  believe 
will  help  the  livestock  producers  of  Virginia. 
The  list  Includes : 

Amendments  to  the  Emergency  Livestock 
Credit  Act  which  Increases  government  guar- 
antees on  loans  by  private  lenders  to  cattle 
producers  from  80%  to  90%  and  gives  bor- 
rowers up  to  10  years  to  repay  loans  with 
a  principal  payment  deferral  for  the  first 
three  years. 

Beef  Research  and  Information  Act  which 
would  finance  a  program  of  research,  con- 
sumer information,  producer  Information 
and  promotion.  This  law  would  be  financed 
by  cattle  producers  and  run  by  cattlemen 
themselves.  At  this  time  the  bill  has  been 
returned  to  a  Senate-House  Conference  Com- 
mittee to  work  out  the  voting  requirements 
of  cattle  producers.  HopefiUly,  an  early  meet- 
ing of  the  House  and  Senate  conferees  will 
resolve  the  questions  which  remain  in 
dispute. 
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As  WO  cliart  a  Congressional  course  for 
agriculture  In  tbe  new  session  of  Congress, 
I  think  it  might  be  worthwhile  to  pause 
for  a  moment  and  scan  the  seas  which  we 
have  sailed  together  In  the  year  past. 

If  you  will  permit  me  as  a  former  Navy 
man  to  use  a  bit  of  sailor  analogy,  there  was 
quite  a  change  on  the  ship  of  agriculture 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  during  1975. 
In  the  first  place,  the  old  skipper,  your  friend 
and  mine.  W.  R.  (Bob)  Poage  of  Texas,  was 
replaced  by  a  young  captain  from  Washing- 
ton State,  Congressman  Tom  Foley. 

The  crew  of  our  ship  was  changed  dras- 
tically as  twenty  out  of  forty  ensigns  came 
aboard  for  their  first  cruise  into  the  farm 
policy  waters. 

The  year  marked  the  enactment  of  12  laws, 
three  of  which  were  extensions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticlde 
Act.  One  was  a  freeze  on  food  stamp  benefits, 
another  was  an  extension  of  the  Livestock 
Credit  Act.  and  the  rest  were  relatively  minor 
bills  affecting  rural  development,  forestry, 
rural  electrification,  and  other  matters. 

Two  events  were  significant  in  their  non- 
occurrence. These  were  (1)  the  enactment 
of  a  farm  bill  because  of  the  President's  veto 
and  the  failure  of  the  House  to  overcome 
that  formidable  obstacle,  and  (2)  a  Senate- 
passed  measure  designed  to  allow  food  stamp 
recipients  to  certify  themselves  as  being 
eligible  to  receive  food  stamps.  This  bill, 
fortunately,  was  never  considered  in  the 
House. 

By  and  large,  the  past  year  has  been  one 
of  struggle  between  an  overwhelmingly  Dem- 
ocratic Congress  and  an  Administration  led 
by  a  President  who  came  to  that  office  under 
the  most  unique  and  unusual  circumstances 
m  American  history.  In  some  cases,  there 
was  all  out  confrontation,  such  as  in  the 
strip  mining  bill,  but  in  others  there  was 
an  eventual  conciliation,  such  as  In  the 
tax  bUl. 

Looking  forward  to  the  course  that  we  may 
well  chart  In  1976,  I  think  we  can  anticipate 
that  the  same  basic  attitudes  between  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  Branch  will  prevail. 
The  President,  basically  a  fiscal  conservative, 
can  be  expected  to  try  in  various  ways  to  slow 
down  the  spiral  of  Increased  Federal  spend- 
ing. The  Congress,  on  the  other  hand,  react- 
ing to  its  normal  diversified  constituency 
Interests  and  encouraged  by  its  overwhelming 
numerical  superiority,  can  be  exjjected  to 
continue  the  basic  policy  that  o\ir  govern- 
ment has,  unfortunately,  followed  for  much 
too  long  of  spending  a  great  deal  more  money 
than  that  which  Is  raised  through  the  var- 
ious devices  of  taxation. 

It  Is  In  this  setting  that  I  see  on  our  ship's 
course  at  least  four  ports  of  call.  The  first 
was  tm  echo  from  last  year  as  the  President 
decided  to  veto  3 J.  Res.  121,  the  MUk  Price 
Support  Bill.  This  bill  would  have  set  the 
price  support  for  manufactured  dairy  prod- 
ucts at  85%  of  parity  for  the  next  two 
years — and  during  that  period  adjust  the 
level  of  support  every  three  months.  I  sup- 
ported this  bill,  and  both  the  House  and 
Senate  passed  it  with  margins  that  suggested 
a  veto  override  would  be  possible.  I  personally 
feel  the  bill  was  needed  to  keep  our  dairy 
farmers  In  business  during  a  period  which 
for  many  of  them  is  very  difficult. 

On  last  Wednesday,  the  Senate,  by  a  vote 
of  51  to  37,  sustained  President  Ford's  veto 
of  the  MUk  Price  Support  Bill.  This  vote 
surprised  many  veteran  political  observers  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  Secretary  Butz 
did  give  verbal  assurance  to  Senate  agricul- 
ture leaders  that  milk  price  supports  will  be 
at  least  80%  of  parity  and  reviewed  quarterly. 

Shortly  after  the  new  session  began,  the 
President  sent  his  fiscal  year  1977  budget 
to  both  the  House  and  Senate,  and — in  1976, 
the  budget  game  will  be  the  newest  and  most 
exciting  game  In  town. 


Under  the  Budget  Contrcd  Act  of  1074, 
each  of  the  legislative  committees,  including 
the  Agriculture  Committee,  will  be  reviewing 
and  making  recommendations  concerning  the 
size  and  distribution  of  budgets  of  the  var- 
ious agencies  of  government  that  lie  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  each  Committee.  This 
will  be  a  new  wrinkle  for  the  Agriculture 
Committee  and  an  important  change  in  the 
way  laws  are  made  and  implemented  in  Con- 
gress. 

In  the  past  there  was  very  little  time  or 
effort  devoted  to  ongoing  programs  by  the 
various  legislative  committees,  but  under 
this  new  law  the  Agriculture  Committee,  like 
the  other  legislative  committees,  must  sub- 
mit to  the  new  Hoiise  Budget  Committee 
our  recommendations  for  spending  In  Fiscal 
Year  1977. 

The  deadline  for  that  recommendation  Is 
March  15,  1976.  So,  you  can  see  that  there 
will  be  a  big  Job  on  hand  in  scrutinizing 
the  President's  budget  and  then  making 
reconmiendatlons  to  either  decrease  (ur  in- 
crease it  in  various  areas. 

I  personally  feel  that  agricultural  research 
Is  being  neglected,  and  If  America  is  to  keep 
pace  with  the  unrelenting  world  growth  of 
hvunan  population,  our  agricultural  tech- 
nology needs  to  be  Improved  and  expanded. 

What  is  needed  is  a  major  shift  in  em- 
phasis In  the  current  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment budget  to  reduce  the  millions  of  dollars 
In  funds  now  being  spent  for  the  non-needy 
drawing  food  stamps  and  to  substitute  those 
funds  into  worthwhile  agricultiire  research 
programs.  Such  a  program  could  dramatically 
increase  food  and  fiber  productions,  at  less 
cost  in  production  to  the  American  farmer. 

In  a  significant  report  to  the  President  on 
November  10,  1975,  the  prestigious  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  concluded  In  a  "World 
Pood  and  Nutrition  Study,  Enhancement  of 
Pood  Production  for  the  United  States",  that, 
"There  are  at  least  three  major  reasons  other 
than  humanitarian  ones  why  we  should  In- 
crease food  production  In  the  United  States. 
First,  people  worldwide  are  restless:  there  is 
increasing  violence  and  struggles  for  freedom. 
Food  must  be  provided  along  with  education 
and  health  care. 

Second,  it  is  in  the  best  Interest  of  Ameri- 
can business  to  increase  food  production.  Ex- 
panding exports  of  agricultural  commodities 
are  the  only  real  hope  for  maintaining  a 
balance  In  international  trade.  Third,  in- 
creased food  production  is  in  the  best  Inter- 
est of  the  American  consumer.  If  production 
is  not  Increased,  food  prices  will  continue  to 
rise  even  faster  than  they  have  during  the 
past  two  years." 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  recom- 
mended in  its  report  a  substantial  emphasis 
on  techologlcal  (biological,  physical  and 
chemical)  research  and  development  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  enhance  pro- 
duction and  Improve  the  dependability  of 
United  States  food  supplies,  conserve  re- 
sources, and  Improve  nutrition. 

The  Academy  scored  the  decline  In  .the 
Agricultural  Department's  budget  to  provide 
funds  for  basic  research,  formerly  a  hallmark 
of  its  effort  stating:  "Consequently  the  agri- 
cultiire  research  system  now  faces  inadequa- 
cies in  fundamental  knowledge  about  photo- 
synthesis, nitrogen  fixation,  crop  and  live- 
stock protection,  water  and  nutrient  effi- 
ciencies, genetics,  biochemical  aspects  of  han- 
dling and  processing  of  crops,  livestock  and 
fish,  and  plant-soil-water  relationships." 

Obviously,  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  In- 
crease our  agriculture  research  effort.  There 
is  also  an  urgent  need  to  provide  better  or- 
ganization, better  coordination  and  better  di- 
rection in  the  overall  agricultural  research 
effort. 

Our  agricultural  research  system  now  cov- 
ers six  research  agencies  In  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  52  agricultural 
experiment  stations  in  50  states,  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  the  National  Institutes 


of  Health,  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  and  the  Energy  Raeearch  and 
Development  Administration;  all  carry  on 
some  research  related  to  farming.  But  lack 
of  effective  coordination  among  these  pro- 
grams In  the  past  has  led  to  a  diffused  and 
framented  approach  to  solving  the  critical 
problems  of  food  production.  Even  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  the  six  research 
agencies  are  split  between  two  different  as- 
sistant secretaries. 

Such  fragmentation  greatly  hinders  otir 
ability  to  foctis  the  vast  research  ci^Miblll- 
tles  of  this  nation  on  the  research  needs  of 
highest  priority.  Priorities  aimed  at  providing 
the  maximum  benefit  to  the  American  busi- 
nesses and  consumers  who  foot  the  bill  for 
both  the  success  and  the  failures  of  these 
agricultural  research  programs  are  needed. 

To  increase  the  coordination  of  agricultural 
research,  I  have  Introduced  legislation  that  la 
aimed  at  overcoming  both  the  biological  and 
the  bureaucratic  barriers  that  now  stand 
between  the  American  people  and  a  more  se- 
ctire  future  for  all. 

The  major  elements  of  my  legislation  are: 
First,  that  a  National  Agricultural  Research 
Policy  Committee  be  established  to  identify 
the  nation's  highest  priority  problems  for 
agricultural  research.  This  Conmilttee  will  be 
composed  of  representatives  from  the  various 
organizations  and  groups  concerned  with  the 
many  aspects  of  agricultural  research.  It 
would  provide  a  forum  for  the  exchange  of 
plans  and  programs  related  to  agriculture.  It 
would  lns\u-e  that  we  have  an  efficient  agri- 
cultural research  system  using  the  best 
brains  and  talents  available  In  this  nation. 
My  bill  also  requires  this  Committee  to  sub- 
mit an  annual  report  to  the  Committees  on 
Agriculture  and  Appropriations  of  the  House 
and  Senate  to  Insure  that  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  are  being  accomplished. 

Second,  that  a  principal  Administrator  for 
Agricultural  Research  be  appointed  In  the 
highest  levels  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. My  revised  bill  establishes  In  law  the 
new  position  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture for  Research.  Such  an  Administrator 
is  needed  to  insure  that  all  agricultural  re- 
search within  USDA  and  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, such  as  EPA  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  are  effectively  coordinated.  Un- 
fortunately our  recent  experience  with  th« 
Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenti- 
clde Act  shows  that  other  agencies — with  lit- 
tle or  no  appreciation  for  the  farmers  prob- 
lems— will  grab  Jurisdiction  and  control  of 
purely  farm  activities,  if  some  effort  la  not 
made  to  coordinate  activities  of  this  nature. 
For  this  reason,  I  believe  we  need  this  posi- 
tion to  coordinate  and  draw  together  the  di- 
verse fields  of  expertise — the  biological,  phys- 
ical and  social  sciences — in  order  to  maximize 
the  contributions  of  each  toward  solving  to- 
day's more  complex  food  problems.  My  bill 
also  provides  the  new  Assistant  Secretary 
with  a  highly  competent  scientific  research 
advisor  and  staff  to  add  technical  know-how 
to  his  position. 

A  third  element  of  this  legislation  will  be 
to  increase  the  Federal  support  for  the  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  by  a  new 
federal  grant  program  above  current  Hatch 
Fund  grants.  At  present,  the  state  universi- 
ties are  the  largest  single  user  of  research 
funds^that  Increase  the  productive  capacity 
of  American  agriculture.  They  also  represent 
the  major  source  of  highly  trained  agricul- 
tural scientists  and  for  training  additional 
agricultural  scientists. 

In  both  Instances,  the  entire  nation.  Its 
present  and  its  future  generations  of  people, 
are  dependent  upon  these  institutions  for 
future  research  and  trained  personnel.  Both 
are  essential  to  continued  growth  and  secu- 
rity of  our  food  supplies.  Yet  federal  support 
for  these  institutions  has  lagged  behind  the 
rising  costs  of  research.  Today  Federal  sup- 
port Is.  In  real  terms,  less  than  It  was  ten 
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years  ago.  This  tnnd  must  be  revejk^,  and 
my  legislation  will  achieve  that  goal. 

A  fourth  element  of  my  legislation  Is 
Increased  use  of  competitive  research  grants 
by  all  Federal  agencies  supporting  agricul- 
tural and  food  research.  "The  competitive 
grant  process  offers  unique  opportunities  to 
Increase  the  efficiency  of  agricultural  re- 
search. Greater  excellence  In  the  quality  of 
research  is  possible  where  grants  are  awarded 
through  competition  among  several  scien- 
tists. Competitive  grants  would  also  give  the 
present  system  the  benefit  of  the  talents  and 
expertise  of  scientists  who  lie  outside  present 
funding  channels,  thus  broadening  the  range 
of  knowledge  applied  to  the  problems  of 
agriculture. 

Action  Is  what  we  need.  I  am  convinced 
that  we  must  undertake  a  new  and  expanded 
effort  In  our  agricultural  research  Institu- 
tions. 

This  effort  can  expand  on  the  power  base 
of  American  agriculture  that  we  have  built 
since  World  War  n.  It  can  lead  to  a  lowering 
of  the  cost  of  producing  agricultural  com- 
modities and  thereby  raise  farm  Incomes.  It 
can  continue  the  progress  of  lowering  food 
costs  for  American  consumers.  It  can  provide 
our  processing  industries  virtth  more  raw  ma- 
terials— at  costs  that  provide  some  profit.  It 
Is  a  basic  step  that  I  am  proposing,  a  step 
that  can  lead  to  a  greater  and  better  America 
for  us  all. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  that  some  of  our 
food  distribution  programs,  particularly  the 
Food  Stamp  program  have  grown  too  big, 
too  quickly,  and  have  been  opened  up  to 
abuse,  both  legal  and  Illegal.  Thus.  It  seems 
apparent  that  great  opportunity  exists  for  a 
reduction  of  costs  in  the  food  stamp  program, 
while  Improving  Its  delivery  system  In  a 
manner  that  will  bring  food  aid  to  truly 
needy  people  In  a  humane  and  dignified 
manner. 

What  has  happened  In  the  past  eight  years 
i»  that  the  Unltsd  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  transformed  Into  a 
United  States  Ministry  of  Food. 

As  we  delve  into  the  budget  process,  I  am 
sure  that  other  members  of  the  Committees 
will  have  their  favorite  candidates  for  In- 
creases and  decreases,  as  I  am  sure  that  each 
of  you  have. 

The  House  and  Senate  Budget  Committees, 
the  full  House,  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate- 
House  Budget  Conference  will  all  work  their 
will  on  this  and  dozens  of  other  spending 
proposals  for  Fiscal  Year  1977  and  eventually 
adopt  a  cap  or  celling  on  further  expendi- 
tures. 

Again,  the  crystal  ball  gets  cloudy  as  to 
the  details  of  how  this  new  budget  process 
will  really  work.  Cynics  say  at  best  It  Is  going 
to  be  a  nuisance,  but  many  others.  Including 
myself  feel  that  some  better  fiscal  discipline 
has  been  long  overdue  by  the  Congress,  and 
I  for  one  am  hopeful  that  It  will  work — at 
least  in  part.  Unless  something  like  this  Is 
begun  and  unless  our  government  at  the 
National  level  realizes  that  chronic  and  con- 
tinual deficit  spending  cannot  be  tolerated, 
all  of  us  In  every  hamlet  and  town  In  the 
country  will  awake  some  morning  In  the 
shadow  of  New  York  City. 

From  budget  Issues,  the  next  imminent 
legislative  port  of  call  deals  with  grain. 
During  the  past  year  we  have  all  been  made 
aware  of  a  grain  scandal  regarding  the  ship- 
ment of  U.S.  grain  from  some  of  the  Oulf 
ports.  Both  the  House  and  Senate  Agriculture 
Committees  have  held  extensive  hearings 
and  have  commissioned  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  to  assist  In  the  investigation  of  the 
domestic  and  foreign  grain  handling  In- 
dustry. 

Jvist  last  month,  four  of  my  colleagues 
from  the  Committee  and  I  vUlted  New 
Orleans  for  three  days  to  examine  at  close 
range  the  marketing  conditions  there  smd 
to  dlsciiss  the  status  of  criminal  Investiga- 
tion and  litigation  with  appropriate  Federal 


and  State  officials.  Based  on  our  examination 
of  ttils  problem.  I  am  convinced  that  l^;ls- 
latlon  Is  needed  to  correct  the  weaknesses 
that  exist  In  the  present  grain  Inspection 
statute.  I  would  hope  that  we  could  develop 
a  system  which  minimizes  the  role  of  the 
Federal  government  and  maximizes  the 
activities  of  state  and  private  grain  Inspectors 
who  would  be  held  to  strict  conflict  of  In- 
terest standards.  In  any  event,  a  February 
port  of  call  seems  certain  for  grain. 

Finally,  the  fourth  visible  port  of  call  for 
this  year's  course  Is  for  food  stamps.  For 
the  past  year  the  Committee  and  various 
members  of  its  staff  have  been  studying  the 
food  stamp  program.  It  should  seem  obvious 
to  everybody  that  some  changes  need  to  be 
made,  and  over  150  bills  have  been  Intro- 
duced in  the  Congress  to  reform  this  pro- 
gram. Following  up  my  earlier  remarks  on 
the  budget  process,  I  would  anticipate  that 
In  the  late  winter  the  Conunittee  would  turn 
to  hearings  on  these  various  prof>osaIs. 

My  crystal  ball  Is  getting  cloudy  again. 
The  charts  are  getting  unclear.  We  have 
passed  the  four  agriculture  ports  along  with 
the  New  Hampshire  and  Florida  Primaries, 
several  dozen  more  Democratic  candidates 
for  President,  and  perhaps  a  few  more  sur- 
prises that  none  of  \is  can  foresee  at  this 
time.  I  know  that  as  we  chart  this  course 
for  the  Bicentennial  year  that  we  can  all  be 
proud  of  our  country,  of  the  preservation  of 
the  noble  experiment  of  freedom  that 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  a  few  other  non-Vlr- 
glnlans  put  together  for  us,  and  we  can  be 
proud  of  American  agriculture.  We  can  be 
proud  also  of  the  contribution  that  Virginia 
cattlemen  have  made  to  strengthen  our  Na- 
tion and  our  modern  agricultural  plant. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Haley  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Snsxs),  for  today  and  Wednesday,  on 
account  of  ofiBcial  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTEX) 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

cnie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Grassley)  ,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  CoNTE,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kbuecer)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extran- 
eous material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Russo,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

ISrs.  Meyner,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  HoLTZHAN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  OUaLL,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Adams,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  BoGGS,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Russo,  for  5  minutes,  Febniaiy  11, 
1976. 


his  remarks  previous  to  the  vote  on  the 
Michel  amendment  cm  HJR.  11665. 

Mr.  ScHEXTER  to  extend  his  remarks 
preceding  the  adoption  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  93. 

Mr.  Pressler  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Grassley)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Walsh  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Hyde  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Setuster. 

Mr.  Pressler. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Sarasin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pdtdley  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Abnor  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Broyhill. 

Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  McClory  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Krxteger)  ,  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Dodo. 

Mr.  Richmond  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CoRMAN  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Lloyd  of  California. 

Mr.  Bedell. 

Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Rnsso. 

Mr.  Padntroy. 

Mr.  MURTHA. 

Mr.  Reuss.  . 
Mr.  Delaney. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  ECKHAROT. 

Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  Rebs. 

Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  LaFalce  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Breattx. 

Mr.  Roush  in  three  instances. 

Ms.  Abzug. 

Mr.  Madden  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CoNYERs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Santini. 

Mr.  Bevill. 

Mr.  ROYBAL. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier  in  two  instances. 
Mr.   Downey   of  New  York  In  two 
instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  KRDEGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  36  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  Unnorrow, 
Wednesday,  February  11,  1976,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Risenhoover  to  revise  and  extend 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taJcen  from  the 
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Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2511.  A  letter  from  the  AcUng  Assistant 
Secretary  of  tlie  Interlcr.  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 6  of  tlie  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  (85  Stat.  688);  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2512.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
complement  the  Vienna  Convention  on  Dip- 
lomatic Relations;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  In- 
ternational Relations. 

2513.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting Presidential  Determination  No.  76-7, 
finding  that  it  Is  In  the  national  Interest  of 
the  United  States  to  sell  50.000  metric  tons 
of  rice  to  Portugal,  pursuant  to  section  103 
(d)  (3)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations. 

2514.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  in  the  cases  of  certain  aliens 
found  admissible  to  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  section  212(a)  (28)  (I)  (11)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  nile  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  HENDERSON:  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  11462.  A  bill  to 
provide  for  the  acquisition  of  career  status 
by  certain  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment serving  under  overseas  limited  ap- 
pointments (Rept.  No.  94-816).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  11233.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  to 
extend  the  authorizations  of  appropriations 
contained  In  such  act.  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  94-817).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  11455.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  establishing  the  Indiana  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  to  provide  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  lakeshore,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  94-818).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  STRATTON:  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  S.  2117.  An  act  to  amend  section 
5202  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  detail,  pay.  and  succession  to  duties 
of  the  Assistant  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-819). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BOLLINO:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1033.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  8532.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Clayton  Act  to  permit  State  at- 
torneys general  to  bring  certain  antitrust 
actions,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
04-820) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  claiise  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  Introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows : 

ByMr.  AttCOIN: 

H.R.  11811.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XX  of 
the  Social  Security  act  to  require  more  ex- 


peditious certification  of  children  for  day 
care  services  under  SUte  social  services  pro- 
grams so  as  to  assure  that  eligible  children 
who  are  only  temporarily  covered  by  such 
program  (particularly  children  of  migrant 
workers)  may  qualify  for  auch  services  In 
time  to  receive  them;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
HJl.  11812.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
first  $5,000  of  the  income  of  £n  Individual 
who  is  over  66  years  of  age  shall  be  exempt 
from  Income  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means.  

H.R.  11813.  A  bUI  to  amend  title  XX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  no 
State  shall  be  required  to  administer  indi- 
vidual means  tests  for  provision  of  educa- 
tion, nutrition,  transportation,  recreation, 
socialization,  or  associated  services  provided 
thereunder  to  individuals  aged  60  or  older; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island: 
HJl.  11814.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  require  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  furnish 
fiags  at  the  burial  of  certain  members  or 
former  members  of  the  U.S.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine; to  the  Commltteee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BEDELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BuTLEB,  and  Mr.  FrrHiAN) : 
H.R.  11815.  A  bill  to  require  committee 
reports  on  proposed  legislation  to  contain 
statements  of  the  reporting  and  recordkeep- 
ing requirements  which  will  be  imposed  on 
private  business  as  a  result  of  the  enact- 
ment of  such  proposed  legislation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

ByMr.  CLANCY: 
HJi.  11816.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVni  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 
under  the  medicare  program  for  certain  serv- 
ices performed  by  chiropractors;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
Hit.  11817.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  31,  1964,  to  authorize  the  addition 
of  certain  lands  to  the  Saint-Oaudens  Na- 
tional  Historic   Site   in    the   State   of   New 
Hampshire,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
HAaaiMGTON,  and  Mr.  Frxt)  : 
HJl.  11818.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  remove  the  time  limi- 
tation within  which  programs  of  education 
for  veterans  must  be  completed;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   FINDLEY    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Aknttnzio  and  Mr.  Contk)  : 
H.R.   11819.  A  bill   to  terminate  age  dis- 
crimination in  employment;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PRASER: 
HJl.  11820.  A  bill  to  establish  a  conser- 
vation corps  in   the  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture and  Interior,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  11821.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  imem- 
ployment  through  the  performance  of  useful 
public  work,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself,  Ms. 
ABznc,  Mr.  Baduxo,  Mr.  Bapalis,  Mr. 
Beocix,  Mr.  Bcvnx,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr. 
BowsN,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Bttrcener,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Ed- 
WABDs  of  California,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr. 
Florio,  Mr.  FoRO  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Hannapord, 
Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Koch,  Mrs.  Lloto  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Melchzr,  Mr.  Mez- 
VINSKT,  Mrs.  Mink.  Mr.  Mitchkll  of 
New  York,  and  Mr.  MuciIXLl  of 
Maryland) : 
Hit.  11823.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  remove  the  time  limi- 


tation within  which  programs  of  sducatlon 
for  veterans  must  be  completed;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    FRASER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Nedzi,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Ottinger, 
Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Rooino, 
Mr.    Rosenthal,    Mr.    Santiki,   Mr. 
Stark,     Mr.     Stxelman,     and     Mr. 
Yatron) : 
H.R.  11823.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  remove  the  time  lim- 
itation within  which  programs  of  education 
for  veterans  must  be  completed;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FRENZEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Rhodes)  : 
H.R.  11824.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1974  to  establish 
an  Independent  establishment  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States,  a  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
Federal  Election  Commission,  and  for  other 
purpases;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Howard,   Mr.   Rinaldo,   Mr.   Rodino, 
Mr.  Hughes,  and  Mr.  Roe)  : 
HJl.  11825.  A  bill  to  extend  as  an  emer- 
gency  measure   for    1    year   the   District  of 
Columbia  Medical  and  Dental  Manpower  Act 
of  1970;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dodd, 
Mr.  DowNET  of  New  York,  Mr.  du 
Pont,  Mr.  Oude,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr. 
Pattison  of  New  York,  Mr.  Schnxx- 
BEU,  Mrs.  Spellman,  and  Mr.  Wax- 
man)  : 
HJt.  11826.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission 
to  study  the  results  of  any  other  questions 
relating  to  the  racial  Integration  of  public 
schools,  and  the  use  of  busing  to  achieve  it; 
jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Education  and 
Labor,  and  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Gor- 
man, Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Gudb.  Mr. 
Mezvxnskt,  Mrs.  Mimk.  Mr.  Rotbal. 
Mrs.  Speixmam,  and  Mr.  Stark)  : 
H.R.  11827.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969  to  strengthen  the 
anti-boycott  provisions  of  such  act,  to  amend 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  en- 
hance Investor  disclosure  provisions  of  that 
act,  and  for  other  purposes;   Jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  International  Relations,  and 
Interstate   and   Foreign   Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Beard 
of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Ottinoer,  Mr. 
Sarasin,  and  Mr.  Zeferetti)  : 
HJl.  11828.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  the  Humane  Treatment  of  Animals; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agricultvue. 
By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 
H.R.  11829.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  disability 
pensation  for  disabled '  veterans;   to  In- 
crease the  rates  of  dependency  and  Indem- 
nity compensation  for  their  survivors;  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 
aJl.  11830.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
rroperty  and  AdirJnistratlve  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  disposal 
of  surplus  real  property  to  States  and  their 
political  subdivisions,  agencies,  and  instru- 
mentalities for  economic  development  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

By  Mr.  PATTERSON  of  California: 
HJl.  11831.  A  bill  to  improve  education  by 
increasing  the  freedom  of  the  Nation's  teach- 
ers to  change  employment  across  State  lines 
without  substantial  loss  of  retirement  ben- 
efits through  establishment  of  a  Federal- 
State  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

HJl.  11832.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  lifetime  learning  programs. 
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and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  CSommittee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PRICE   (for  himself,  Mr.  Bob 

Wilson,  Mr.  Ichobd)    (by  request) : 

HJl.    11833.   A   bUl   to   authorize   certain 

construction   at   military   Installations   and 

for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on 

Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  REQULA: 
H.R.  11834.  A  bUI  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  extend  from 
10  years  to   15  years  the  period  in  which 
veterans'    educational    assistance    may    be 
used;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By   Mr.   RINALDO    (for  hlmseU  and 
Mr.  Ptthian)  : 
HJl.  11835.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization   Act   of   1973   in   order 
to  authorize   and   direct    the   Secretary   of 
Transportation  to  make  certain  State  and 
local  tax  payments  on  behalf  of  railroads 
in  reorganization;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SEBELIUS: 
HJl.  11836.  A  bUl  to  increase  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  develop- 
ment of  Fort  Larned  National  Historic  Site 
In  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the   Committee   on  Interior   and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Devime)    (by  request) : 
H.R.  11837.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional appropriations;    to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
HJl.11838.  A  bill  to  provide  that  meetings 
of  Government  agencies  shall  be  open  to  the 
public,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  WALSH: 
HJl.  11839.  A  bin  to  provide  compensation 
for  the  victims  of  crime;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Ms.  ABZUG: 
H.R.  11840.  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Seciu^ty  Act  to  provide  coverage  for 
homemakers   under   the  old-age,  sixrvlvors, 
and  disability   insurance    program;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
HJl.  11841.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  provide  for  strike 
votes,  direct  court  appeals  In  election  cases, 
and  to  guarantee  the  right  to  challenge  a 
union's  majority  status;   to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    BIAGGI    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Mottl,  Mr.  de  Ldgo,  Mr.  Aodaboo, 
Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  So- 
larz,    Mr.    Zeferetti,    Mr.    Charles 
Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Mdrtha.  and 
Mr.  Ottimger)  : 
HJl.  11842.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and   Secondary   Education  Act   of    1966   to 
assist  school  districts  to  carry  out  school 
security  plans  to  reduce  crime  against  chil- 
dren,   employees,    and    faculties    of    their 
schools,  to  provide  for  the  reporting  of  crimes 
committed  in  schools,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  BIAOGI: 
HJl.  11843.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  submit  a  report  to  Con- 
gress which  analyzes  certain  data  which  he 
shall  obtain  regarding  the  landing  at  and 
taking  off  from  Dulles  International  Airport 
and  John  F.  Kennedy  International  Airport 
of  civil  supersonic  aircraft;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By    Mrs.    BOGGS    (for    herself.    Mr. 
HiBERT,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Sikes,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Kazen,  Mr. 
Rotbal,   Mr.   Lttjan,  Mr.  Riinkels. 
Mr.  BAonxo.  Mr.  Pxpfbs,  Mr.  Fas- 
cell,  and  Mr.  de  la  Oaxza)  : 
HJl.  11844.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  erection 
of  a  statue  of  Bernardo  de  Galvez  on  public 


grounds  In  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  BREAUX: 
H.B.  11845.  A  bill  to  aboUsh  certain  Federal 
regulatory  agencies  and  to  bring  about  the 
abolition  of  certain  Federal  regulatory  agen- 
cies or  their  successor  agencies  after  a  speci- 
fied period  of  time,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Jointly  to  the  Conmiittees  on  Government 
Operations  and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  BxRCLAm),  Mr.  Jonzs  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Mc- 
Kay,   Mr.     Rose,    Mr.    Young     of 
Alaska,  and  Mr.  Bloutn)  : 
HJl.  11846.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  improve- 
ments in  the  annual  report  on  rural  develop- 
ment submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Sec- 
retary of   Agriculture,   and   to   require   the 
prompt  appointment  of  a  new  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  for  Rural  Development 
in  the  case  of  a  vacancy  in  that  {xisltlon;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  D'Amoubs,  and  Mr.  Krebs)  : 
HJl.  11847.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act  for  the  pmTX)se  of  re- 
quiring that  meat  inspected  and  approved 
under  such  act  be  produced  only  from  live- 
stock slaughtered  in  accordance  with  hu- 
mane methods;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By   Mr.   FINDLEY    (for  himself,    Mr. 
Tatlor  of  North  Carolina  and  Mr. 
Sebelius) : 
H.R.  11848.  A  bill  to  increase  the  author- 
ization for  the  Lincoln  Home  National  His- 
toric Site  and  for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By    Mr.    LTTTON     (for    himself,    Mr. 
MiKVA,  Mr.  MintPHT  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Patterson  of  California,  and  Mr. 
Maguire)  : 
H.R.  11849.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  terms 
of  Ofllce  of  the  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence and  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  shall  be  10  years  and  that 
no  individual  shall  hold  either  such  office 
more  than  once;  jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services,  and  the  Judiciary. 
Mr.  SCHEUER: 
HJl.  11850.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Equal  Edu- 
cational Opportunities  Act  of  1974  with  re- 
spect to  the  transportation  of  students,  and 
for  other   purposes;    to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.   SCHEUER    (for  himself,   Mr. 
GuDE,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Solarz.  Ms. 
Abzug,  Mr.  Ambro,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Eilberg. 
Mr.    Fauntroy,    Mr.    Fithian,    Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Fsaser,  Mr. 
Harrington,  Mr.  Hechler  of  West 
Virginia,  Mr.  Hefner,  Ms.  Holtzman, 
Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  Koch, 
and  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee) : 
HJl.  11851.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  add  a  requirement  that  the  comprehensive 
State  plan  Include  provisions  for  attention 
to  the  special  problems  of  prevention,  treat- 
ment and  other  aspects  of  crimes  against  the 
elderly;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   SCHEUER    (for  himself,   Mr. 
OuDE,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
Mazzoli.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Mttbphy  of  New  York,  Mr.  OrriNCEB, 
Mr.    PEPPER,    Mr.    Richmond,    Mr. 
Riegle,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mrs.  Spell- 
man.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Tsongas,  and 
Mr.  Yatron)  : 
HJl.  11852.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  add  a  requirement  that  the  comprehen- 
sive State  plan  include  provisions  for  at- 
tention to  the  special  problems  of  prevention, 
treatment  and  other  aspects  of  crimes  against 
the  elderly;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  SCHEUER    (for  himself,   Ms. 
Abzttg,  Mr.  Baoillo,   Mr.  Beard   of 
Rhode    Island,    Mr.    Bennett,    Mr. 
BowEN,   Mr.   Bbown   of   Ohio.   Mr. 
BiJSGENXR,  Ms.  Chisholm.  Mr.  Contx, 
Mr.  Downey  of  New  Yorlt,  Mr.  Edgar, 
Mr.  FiTHiAM,  Mr.  Hanlxy,  Mr.  Har- 
rington. Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Helsto- 
ski, Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Leh- 
man, Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Melcher.  Ms. 
Meyner,  Mr.  MrrcHxix  of  Maryland, 
and  Mr.  Moakley; 
HJl.  11863.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
with  respect  to  housing  senior  citizens  In  the 
principal  residence  of  the  taxpayer;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
CONABLE,  Mr.  Clancy,  Mr.  Frenzel, 
Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Bafalis.  Mr.  Stxiges 
of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Crane, 
and  Mr.  Vander  Jagt)  : 
HJl.  11854.  A  bill  to  speed  up  plant  expan- 
sion and  the  construction  of  new  facilities 
in  high  unemployment  areas  by  providing 
more    rapid    amortization    for    plants    am} 
equipment;  to  the  committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  STUDDS: 
HJl.  11855.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  Umted  States  to  repeal  the 
special  tariff  treatment  accorded  to  articles 
assembled  abroad  with  components  produced 
In  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Conable)  : 
HJl.  11856.  A  bill  to  provide  that  income 
from  horse  races  and  dog  races  conducted  by 
agricultural  organizations  described  in  sec- 
tion 501(c)  (5)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  shall  not  be  unrelated  business  tax- 
able income;  to  the  Committe  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  VIGORITO  (fOT  himself  and 
Mr.  HANNAFcncD) : 
HJl.  11857.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
law  enforcement  officers  who,  by  reason  of 
an  agency  reorganization,  lost  their  cover- 
age under  the  law  enforcement  retirement 
provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall 
be  entitled  to  have  such  coverage  restored; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Udall,  Mr.  Taloott,  Mr.  Damielson. 
Mr.  Del  Clawson,  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr.  Evins 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr. 
Anderson  of  California,  Mr.  Wydler, 
Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Bukgenxr,  Mr. 
Qote.  Mr.  Wiggins,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Gude.  Mr.  Hansen, 
and  Mr.  Howe)  : 
H.J.  Res.  805.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  commencing  with  the  third  Monday 


National 
ee  on  Post 

If  and  Mr. 


In    February    of    each    year 
Patriotl.'sm  Week;  to  the  Co 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  (for 
Corem)  : 
H.J.  Res.  806.  Joint  resolution  "te  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Joint  Committee 
on  Intelligence;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  BYRON: 
H.   Con.  Res.  549.   Concurrent  resolution 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  and  the  various  political  en- 
tities thereof  should  adopt  911  as  the  na- 
tionwide,    uniform,     emergency     telephone 
ntunber;    to   the   Committee  on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER  (for  himself,  Ms. 
Abzitg,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Annttnzio, 
Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Batt- 
man,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Bing- 
ham, Mr.  Braoemas,  Mr.  Broomfield, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Car- 
ney. Ms.  Chisholm,  Ms.  Collins  of 
Illinois,   Mr.   Cobman.   Mr.    Cotter, 
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Mr.   DKLAmT,   idr.   Dsbwinbki,  Mr. 

Dodo,  Mr.  Downkt  of  New  York,  Mr. 

DkOfAK,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

and  Mr.  En-anc) : 
H.   Con.   Res.   550.   Conctirrent   resolution 
supporting  the  Bruasels  Conference  on  So- 
viet Jewry;    to  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER  ( for  himself.  Mr.  Fascell, 

Ms.  FCNWTCK,  Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Pord  of 

Tennessee,  Mr.  Pitrian,  Mr.  Praser, 

Mr.     Oilman,     Mr.     Oraoibon,    Mr. 

Orzcn,   Mr.   Harris,    Mr.   Hawkins, 

Mr.     Heinz,     Ms.     Holtzman,     Mr. 

Howard,  Mr.  HacHZs.  Mr.  Ichoro,  Ms. 

Jordan,  Mr.   Kzmp,   Mr.   Kocr,  Mr. 

Lacomarsino,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Lent, 

Mr.    Long    of    Maryland,    and    Mr. 

Macthre)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.   551.   Concurrent   resolution 
supporting  the  Brussels  Conference  on  So- 
viet Jewry;   to  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations. 

By    Mr.    SCHEUER    (for   himself.    Mr. 

McClosket.      Mr.      Metcalfe.      Mr. 

MiKVA.  Mr.  MiNETA,  Mr.  MiNISH,  Mr. 

Mitchell  of  New  York,  Mr.  Moak- 
LEY,  Mr.  O'Neill.  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Ottincer,  Mr.  Patten, 
Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York,  Mr.  Pep- 
per, Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  Rancel,  Mr. 
Rexs,  Mr.  Rkuss,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr. 
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RiNALDO,  Mr.  RONCALIO,  Mt.  Rodhvo, 
Mr.  Roe,  and  Mr.  Rosenthai.)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.   552.   Concurrent  resolution 
supporting     the     Brussels     Conference     on 
Soviet  Jewry;  to  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER  (for  hlmaqlf,  Mr. 
Sarbanes.  Mr.  Solarz,  Itr^ 
Mr.  James  V.  STAMTtiir,~l&.  Vanik, 
Mr.  VicoRiTO,  Mr.\  Wagconner.  Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  WHiTEHtrRST,  Mr. 
Wolff,  Mr.  8ANTI^fI,  and  Mr.  Trax- 

LER)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  653.  Concurrent  resolution 
supporting  the  Brussels  Conference  on 
Soviet  Jewry;  to  the  CoiQpilttee  on  Interna- 
tional Relatic 

By  Mr.  b,YAifJt6T  himself,  Mrs.  Heck- 
ler Ipf  Massachusetts,  and  Mrs. 
SpxliIman)  : 

H.  Res.  103l\  Resolution  to  direct  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations  to  begin  imme- 
diate studieal  of  the  relationship  of  the 
United  SUte^  with  the  United  Nations  and 
to  report,  within  3  months,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  recommen- 
dations with  respect  to  whether  the  man- 
ner and  nature  of  such  relationship  should 
be  changed;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 

H.  Res.  1032.  Resolution  disapproving  the 
deferral  of  certain  budget  authority   (D76- 
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95)  relating  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Soil  Conservation  Service,  which  is  pro- 
posed by  the  President  In  his  message  of 
January  23,  1976.  transmitted  under  sec- 
tion 1013  of  the  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxii.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GRADISON: 
HJl.   11858.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Chong  Sun  Yl  Rauch;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
H.R.  11859.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
H.  Klusmeler,  publisher  of  the  Austin  Citi- 
zen, of  Austin.  Tex.;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XX. 

291.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
relative  to  prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  pul>- 
11c  schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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SHIMLJI  KANAZAWA:  STRONG  AD- 
VOCATE FOR  THE  ELDERLY  IN 
HAWAH 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10,  1976 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
months  I  have  been  serving  as  a  subcom- 
mittee chairman  on  the  new  House  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Aging,  I  have  had 
demonstrated  time  and  time  again  the 
principle  that  positive  social  change 
comes,  not  only  from  spending  more 
money  on  a  problem  but  also,  and  per- 
haps primarily,  from  the  actions  of  dedi- 
cated, right-minded  people  who  refuse 
to  accept  the  shortcomings  in  existing 
social  systems. 

Mrs.  Shimeji  Kanazawa.  who  is  step- 
ping down  as  chairman  of  the  Hawaii 
State  Commission  on  Aging,  is  a  living 
embodiment  of  that  principle. 

Shim  Kanazawa  chaired  the  commis- 
sion for  the  past  4  years,  and  was  a  com- 
mission member  for  4  years  before  that. 
In  all  of  that  time,  she  has  been  more 
active  in  what  Is  basically  an  advisory, 
unpaid  position,  that  anyone  could  have 
expected  from  a  full-time  paid  employee. 
A  great  many  of  the  achievements  of  the 
commission  during  her  period  of  service 
are  attributable  directly  to  her  zeal,  her 
determination,  her  thoughtful  persua- 
sion, and  her  refusal  to  take  "no"  for  an 
answer. 

When  my  subcommittee  held  hearings 
last  fall  into  the  problems  of  the  elderly 
in  Hawaii,  Shim  Kanazawa  saw  to  it  that 
the  commission's  staff  cooperated  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent.  Then  she  took 
that  extra  step:  she  and  the  acting  exec- 


utive director  of  the  commission  per- 
sonally accompanied  the  subcommittee 
to  each  of  its  six  hearings  held  on  five 
different  islands  during  a  7-day  period. 
She  came  to  listen,  and  to  take  corrective 
action  about  problems  where  she  could. 

I  regret,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  com- 
mission will  lose  such  a  vital  leader  as 
Shim  Kanazawa  as  its  chairman. 

Only  the  limit  imposed  by  State  law 
on  length  of  service  could  have  removed 
her  from  the  commission.  But  if  there  is 
one  sure  bet.  it  is  that  Shim  Kanazawa 
will  continue  to  play  a  major  part  in 
seeking  social  Justice  for  the  elderly  and 
other  groups  in  need  of  assistance  in 
Hawaii  and  elsewhere  in  America,  for 
many  years  to  come. 

It  has  been  my  great  privilege  to  be 
included  within  Shim  Kanazawa's  circle 
of  friends  for  over  27  years,  ever  since 
she  and  her  husband  Kinji  lived  in 
Boston  while  Kinji  attended  Boston  Col- 
lege Law  School  and  I  was  a  law  student 
at  Harvard.  Because  of  her  deep  and  In- 
nate compassion  for  people,  especially 
for  those  in  need,  I  know  I  can  look  for- 
ward to  continuing  to  work  with  her  on 
issues  of  importance  to  the  people  of 
Hawaii  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hawsdi  State  Com^ 
mission  on  Aging  and  the  Hawaii  State 
House  of  Representatives  have  oflflcially 
recognized  the  contributions  through 
service  made  by  Mrs.  Kanazawa  and  I 
join  tiiem  in  honoring  her  by  Inserting 
their  duly  adopted  resolutions  into  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

RxsoLunoM  No.  49 

Whereas,  Mrs.  Shimeji  Kanazawa  has 
served  as  a  member  of  the  State  Commission 
on  Aging  since  1968  and  was  named  Chair- 
man by  Acting  Oovemor  Arlyoshl  In  1973; 
and 

Whereas,    the    dedicated    service   of    Mrs 


Shimeji  Kanazawa  as  Chairman  of  the  State 
Commission  on  Aging  brought  extensive  and 
continuous  growth  by  the  Commission;  and 

Whereas,  the  State  of  Hawaii  Comprehen- 
sive Master  Plan  for  the  Elderly  was  devel- 
oped and  accepted  by  the  legislature  during 
the  dedicated  Chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Shimeji 
Kanazawa;  and 

Whereas.  Mrs.  Shimeji  Kanazawa  during 
her  Chairmanship  was  instrumental  in  ob- 
taining the  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Pro- 
gram grant  award  for  the  State  in  1972  and 
Nutrition  Grant  Awards  for  the  State  Com- 
mission; and 

Whereas,  Mrs.  Shimeji  Kanazawa  was  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  from  the  legislature 
funding  for  an  International  Governor's  Bi- 
centennial conference  on  Aging  to  be  held  in 
Hawaii  In  1976;  and 

Whereas,  additionally,  Mrs.  Shimeji  Kana- 
zawa has  served  on  other  community  non- 
profit organization  mikiiagement  committees 
such  as  the  Aloha  United  Fund  Board  and 
Budget  Committee,  Health  and  Community 
Services  Council  Board,  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing Dinner  Committee  for  the  Moililll  Com- 
munity Center,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Commission  on  Children  and  Youth;  and 

Whereas,  Mrs.  Shimeji  Kanazawa  was 
awarded  a  most  Outstanding  Volunteer 
Award  in  the  State  of  Hawaii  In  1974;  and 

Whereas,  Mrs.  Shimeji  Kanazawa's  un- 
stinting consideration  of  the  plight  of  tb* 
aged  and  the  community  at  large  inspired  her 
feUow  Commission  on  Aging  members  to 
exhibit  unselfish  dedication  to  Commission 
business;  and 

Whereas,  the  Commission  on  Aging  and 
the  stair  of  that  Commission  now  wish  to 
honor  Mrs.  Shimeji  Kanazawa  for  a  volun- 
teer position  well  filled,  as  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  State  of  Hawaii  law  It  be- 
comes necessary  for  Mrs.  Shimeji  Kanazawa 
to  relinquish  the  Chairmanship  of  the  State 
Commission  on  Aging;  now,  therefore,  be  It 
resolved,  the  State  Commission  on  Aging 
does  hereby  extend  its  congratulations  to  Mrs. 
Shimeji  Kanazawa  and  honor  her  for  the 
many  years  of  dedicated  service  and  strong 
volunteer  leadership  she  has  provided  to  the 
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Commission  and  the  community  at  large; 
and  be  it  further  resolved,  that  true  copies 
of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  Mrs. 
Shimeji  Kanazawa,  Governor  George  Arlyo- 
shl, memt>er8  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  Legislature, 
members  of  Hawaii's  Congressional  delega- 
tion, the  Federal  Administration  op  Aging 
and  other  Interested  parties. 

Adopted  this  12th  day  of  December  1976.  by 
the  State  Commission  of  Aging  at  its  regu- 
lar monthly  meeting  at  Honolulu.  Hawaii. 


HJl.  No.  90 

Whereas.  Mrs.  Shimeji  Kanazawa  has 
served  as  a  member  of  the  State  Commission 
on  Aging  since  1968  and  was  named  Chair- 
man by  Acting  Governor  Arlyoshl  in  1972; 
and 

Whereas,  the  dedicated  service  of  Mrs. 
Shimeji  Kanazawa  as  Chairman  of  the  State 
Commission  on  Aging  brought  extensive  and 
continuous  growth  by  the  Commission;  and 

Whereas,  the  State  of  Hawaii  Compre/ten- 
sive  Master  Plan  for  the  Elderly  was  de- 
veloped and  accepted  by  the  legislature  dur- 
ing the  dedicated  Chairmanship  of  Mrs. 
Shimeji  Kanazawa:  and 

Whereas,  Mrs.  Shimeji  Kanazawa  during 
her  Chairmanship  was  instrumen);al  In  ob- 
taining the  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Pro- 
gram grant  award  for  the  State  in  1972  and 
Nutrition  Grant  Awards  for  the  State  Com- 
mission; and 

Whereas,  Mrs.  Shimeji  Kanazawa  was  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  from  the  legislature 
funding  for  an  International  Governor's  Bi- 
centennial Conference  on  Aging  to  be  held 
In  HawaU  In  1976;  and 

Whereas,  additionally,  Mrs.  Shimeji  Kana- 
zawa has  served  on  other  community  non- 
profit organization  management  committees 
such  as  the  Aloha  United  Fund  Board  and 
Budget  Committee,  Health  and  Community 
Services  Council  Board,  the  Annual  Meeting 
Dinner  Committee  for  the  MoUilll  Commu- 
nity Center,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Children  and  Youth;  and 

Whereas,  Mrs.  Shimeji  Kanazawa  was 
awarded  a  most  Outstanding  Volvmteer 
Award  in  the  SUte  of  HawaU  In  1974;  and 

Whereas,  Mrs.  Shimeji  Kanazawa's  unstint- 
ing consideration  of  the  plight  of  the  aged 
and  the  community  at  large  Inspired  her 
fellow  Commission  on  Aging  members  to  ex- 
hibit imselflsh  dedication  to  Commission 
business;  and 

Whereas,  the  legislature  recognizes  that 
the  Commission  on  Aging  and  the  staff  ot 
that  Commission  have  honored  Iilrs.  ShlmeJl 
Kanazawa  by  presenting  her  with  a  Com- 
mission Resolution  recog;nlzlng  her  service 
to  the  Commission  and  that  because  of  tbe 
provisions  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  law  it  Is 
necessary  for  Mrs.  Shimeji  Kanazawa  to  re- 
linquish the  Chairmanship  of  the  State  Com- 
mission   on    Aging;    now.    therefore,    be    It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Eighth  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii,  Regular  Session  of  1976,  that  this 
body  extends  its  sincere  gratitude  for  her 
exemplary  work  and  best  wishes  in  all  her 
future  endeavors;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved  that  certified  copies  of  this  Res- 
olution be  transmitted  to  Mrs.  Shimeji  Kana- 
zawa; Governor  George  R.  Arlyoshl;  Hawaii 
State  House  Speaker  James  H.  Wakatsukl; 
HawaU  State  Senate  President  John  T.  Ushl- 
jlma;  Carl  T.  Takamura.  Chairperson.  House 
Committee  on  Youth  and  Elderly  Affairs; 
George  H.  Toyofuku.  Chalrpovon.  Senate 
Committee  on  Human  Resources;  Renjl  Goto. 
Director  of  the  Hawaii  State  Commission  on 
Aging;  the  Commissioner  of  the  Federal  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging.  Washington.  D.O.;  the 
Director  of  the  Western  Regional  Office  of 
the  Administration  on  Aging.  Region  IZ. 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
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fare;  the  Mayors  of  the  several  counties  of 
HawaU;  the  Chairpersons  of  the  Cotinty 
Committees  on  Aging;  and  each  member  of 
HawaU's  delegation  to  the  United  States 
Congress. 


HAMMOND,  IND.,  REVENUE 
SHARING 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10,  1976 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Congress  enacted  the  revenue  sharing 
legislation  for  the  urban  areas  of  our 
Nation  into  law  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
it  gave  our  cities  an  opportunity  to  take 
advantage  of  much  needed  municipal 
and  urban  improvements,  ranging  in 
categories  from  streets,  housing,  parks, 
and  recreaticmal  facilities  to  transporta- 
tion and  so  forth. 

I  wish  to  incorporate  with  my  remarks 
a  reeolution  which  was  passed  by  the 
council  of  the  city  of  Hammond,  Ind.,  on 
the  22d  of  January  urging  the  continua- 
tion and  possible  expansion  of  the  reve- 
nue sharing  program.  This  resolution  was 
signed  by  George  Carlson,  president  of 
the  council,  Stanley  Kulik,  city  clerk,  and 
Mayor  Ed  Raskosky. 

I  include  with  my  remarks  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  city  council  of  Hammond, 
Ind.: 

Resolution  No.  4175R. 
A  resolution  expressing  support  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  revenue  sharing  law  as  ap- 
plied to  the  city  of  Hammond  for  the  ensu- 
ing four   years,   to- wit:    January    1,    1976 
to  December  31,  1979 
Whereas,  the  City  of  Hammond  has  in  the 
four  years  last  past  participated  in  federal 
revenue  sharing;  and 

Whereas,  the  City  of  Hammond  has  be- 
come dependent  upon  receiving  said  revenue 
sharing  and  that  said  funds  constitute  a 
necessary  and  integral  part  of  the  financial 
structure  of  the  City  of  Hammond;  and 

Whereas,  the  present  budget  is  dependent 
upon  the  City  of  Hammond  receiving  rev- 
enue Sharing  funds,  now  and  continuotisly 
henceforth;  and 

Whereas,  a  reduction  in  said  revenue  shar- 
ing funds  or  termination  thereof  woiUd 
cause  financial  chaos  and  hardship  upon  the 
City  of  Hammond;  and 

Whereas,  the  Common  CouncU  of  the  City 
of  Hammond  is  desirous  of  expressing  itself 
pubUcly  of  the  revenue  sharing  plan  as  pres- 
ently constituted  remaining  in  fuU  force  and 
effect  during  the  years  1976 — 1979.  inclusive: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Common  CouncU  of  the 
City  of  Hammond,  Indiana  unanimously  and 
vigorously  supports  the  revenue  Rhftring 
concept  as  presently  constituted  for  the  City 
of  Hammond  in  that  said  revenue  sharing 
funds  are  indispensable  and  vital  to  the  sur- 
vival of  the  City  of  Hammond;  be  It  further 
Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  the  herein  resolu- 
tion be  fcM'warded  by  the  Common  CouncU 
to  Indiana  United  States  Senators  and 
United  States  Representatives  of  Indiana's 
First  Congressional  District,  and  request  that 
Senator  Bayh  and  Senator  Hartke  and  Repre- 
sentative Madden  do  everything  necessary  by 
virtue  of  their  offices  to  Insure  that  the  City 
of  Hammond  wUl  continue  to  receive  revenue 
sharing  funds. 
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THE  ANTI-ISRAEL  KEBOUmON  OP 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NKW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10.  1976 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vote 
in  the  General  AssemUy  of  the  United 
Nations  equating  ZicMilsm  with  racism 
was  obscene  and  can  only  make  a  peace- 
ful solutitm  to  the  crisis  in  the  Middle 
East  more  difficult  to  achieve. 

I  believe  that  the  developing  nations 
which  voted  in  favor  of  the  resolution 
sacrificed  an  opportunity  to  sui^x)rt  the 
only  democratic  government  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  were  yielding  to  strong 
political  pressure.  As  one  who  grew  up 
black  in  Uiis  country,  I  have  had  the  life- 
long onwrtunity  to  witness  actual  racism 
and  I  know  that  the  principles  of  Zionism 
are  in  no  way  racist. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  include  in 
the  Congressional  Record  an  c»ditorial 
vrtiich  appeared  in  the  E>ecember  13. 
1975.  issue  of  the  Cliarleston.  S.C.  CSiron- 
icle: 

Anti-Zionism  Stand  Not  Stjppoeteu  Bt  All 
African  States 

To  their  eternal  credit  half  of  the  African 
states  refused  to  support  the  antl-Zlonlsm 
resolution  that  was  Introduced  and  passed 
In  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 
With  an  obvious  sense  of  history,  they  real- 
ized the  Impropriety  and  unfairness  of  a  res- 
olution that  distorts  the  purpose  and  tradi- 
tion of  a  Jewish  movement  that  has  made 
possible  the  coming  into  being  the  Jewish 
National  Home. 

Even  more  important  than  the  economic 
and  social  development  was  the  political  as- 
pect of  establishing  the  Jewish  National 
Home.  The  Zionist  theory  taught  that  the 
difference  between  the  Jews  and  other  peo- 
ples lay  in  the  fact  the  former  everywhere 
was  a  minority. 

This  universal  minority  status,  which  the 
Zionists  labeled  the  "Jewish  problem,"  gave 
rise  to  the  political,  economic,  and  social  in- 
security of  the  Jews — the  ^reading  and 
threatening  phenomenon  caUed  antl-Seml- 
tlsm.  The  primary  function  of  Zionism  was 
to  solve  the  Jewish  problem  by  reconstituting 
the  Jewish  National  Home  in  its  ancestral 
land. 

The  principal  factor  In  the  antl-Zlonlsm 
resolution  Is  a  determination  of  Arabs  to 
destroy  Israel.  This  has  been  the  aim  of  Syria, 
Iraq  and  Kuwait  and  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Movement  which  started  the  antl-Zlon- 
lsm crusade  in  the  United  States. 

The  African  states  which  Joined  hands 
with  the  Arabs  to  help  pass  the  infamous 
resolution  wUl  have  difficulty  justifying  their 
position  in  this  boUlng  controversy.  There  Is 
nothing  In  African  history  to  give  warrant 
to  an  attitude  that  is  bom  out  of  a  desire  to 
cancel  the  existence  of  another  state,  with- 
out cause.  To  equate  Zionism  with  racial 
bias  is  a  malicious  misreading  of  a  vested 
idealism  and  its  ImpUcatlons  to  the  Jewish 
pec^le  in  their  gallant  efforts  to  salvtige 
themselves  out  of  the  quicksand  of  prejudice, 
persecution  and  Insecurity. 

Africans  who  have  had  to  wiggle  their  way 
out  of  the  shackles  of  colonialism  are  closer 
to  Israel  by  virtue  of  slmUarity  of  antecedent 
hl8t<xlcal  experience  than  they  are  to  the 
Arab  states  that  want  Israel  out  of  the  way  as 
a  sovereign  state. 
The  spectacle  of  Black  Africans  locking 
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■nns  wltb  Arabs  In  the  General  Assembly  of 
tbe  UN  to  pvish  tbrougb  a  resolution  that  Is 
tantamount  to  a  surreptitious  endorsement 
of  antl-SemltIsm  la  disturbing  and  disheart- 
ening. For  there  are  moral  principles  tbat 
transcend  political  expediency. 


NATIONAL  PHA  HERO  WEEK 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  WALSH 

or  NEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10,  1976 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Future 
Homemakers  of  America  Is  an  organiza- 
tion of  half  a  million  American  students 
across  the  Nation  who  have  dedicated 
themselves  to  the  task  of  building  bridges 
between  the  home,  the  classroom,  and 
the  community. 

In  today's  age  of  modem  technology 
and  fast-pace  living,  communication 
between  these  three  areas  is  vital — and 
achieving  it  is  a  real  challenge. 

This  week  we  honor  PHA  during  Na- 
tional FHA  Hero  Week,  February  8-11. 
The  theme  for  this  special  celebration 
Is  "Reaching  Out  Through  Vocational 
Education,"  highlighting  one  of  the  pri- 
mary goals  of  FHA,  which  is  to  explore 
the  multiple  roles  individuals  play  in 
family,  community,  and  career  life. 

Young  high  school  students  have  par- 
ticipated in  outstanding  community  serv- 
ice programs  and  projects  sponsored  by 
12,000  chapters  of  PHA— which  is  part 
of  the  home  economics  education  pro- 
gram through  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. Chapters  are  located  in  aU  50  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  American  schools 
overseas. 

The  objective  of  FHA  is  to  help  youth 
assume  their  roles  in  society  through 
home  economics  education  in  areas  of 
personal  growth,  family  life,  vocational 
preparation,  and  community  involve- 
ment. 

The  old  saying  "education  begins  in 
the  home"  is  as  true  today  as  it  was  20 
years  ago,  and  these  young  people  are 
making  a  great  effort  to  keep  that  adage 
alive.  It  is  imperative  that  we  keep  the 
lines  of  communication  open  between  the 
home  and  school  so  that  students,  par- 
ents, and  teachers  can  gather  in  a  coop- 
erative spirit  to  learn  and  grow  together. 
Joining  school  ai^d  home  naturally  in- 
volves the  elTtlfe  community,  through 
service  projects  and  educational  pro- 
grams. 

PHA  also  promotes  leadership,  a  trait 
which  should  be  upheld  among  today's 
youth,  for  they  are  tomorrow's  decision- 
makers. 

I  urge  everyone  to  stop  during  this  spe- 
cial week  to  take  a  look  at  the  important 
contributions  being  made  by  PHA  mem- 
bers and  their  group  leaders.  This  orga- 
nization has  undertaken  a  stiff  challenge 
at  a  time  when  Individual  alienation  In 
America  has  become  all  too  common. 

FHA  members  are  rightly  proud  of  the 
work  they  have  done  in  and  for  their 
communities,   as  well  as   for  America. 
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Their  participation  assures  us  that  the 
spirit  of  togetherness  is  still  very  much 
alive  In  this  Bicentennial  Year. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DEUNEY 

or    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10,  1976 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Peace 
Treaty  of  July  12,  1920,  says: 

Russia  recognizes  without  any  reserve  tbe 
sovereignty  and  Independence  of  the  State  of 
Lithuania  with  all  juridical  consequences  re- 
sulting from  sucb  recognition,  and  volun- 
tarUy  and  forever  renounces  all  sovereign 
rights  possessed  by  Russia  over  the  Lithua- 
nian people  and  territory.  The  fact  tbat  Lith- 
uania was  ever  under  Russian  sovereignty 
does  not  place  the  Lithuanian  people  and 
their  territory  under  any  obligation  to 
Russia. 

Centuries  of  Russian  Imperialism  and 
attempts  at  domination  came  briefly  to 
an  end  for  Lithuania  with  World  War  I. 
With  the  defeat  of  Germany  and  the  tur- 
moil of  revolution  in  Russia  a  20-member 
national  council  proclaimed  her  inde- 
pendence on  February  16,  1918.  It  is  this 
anniversary  we  celebrate  on  Monday.  Al- 
though a  Red  Army  tried  to  enforce 
a  Communist  government,  they  were 
driven  back  and  signed  the  solemn  pledge 
I  have  quoted  above. 

The  brave  Lithuanian  people  thrived 
for  more  than  20  years  imder  the  barmer 
of  liberty  and  no  nation  more  clearly 
demonstrated  its  ability  for  self-govern- 
ment, freedom,  and  social  progrress. 

In  October  1939,  Nazi-Soviet  duplicity 
forced  a  Soviet  mutual  assistance  pact 
upon  the  country.  The  following  June, 
the  Russians  demanded  immediate  for- 
mation of  a  "friendly"  government  and 
occupied  Lithuania.  On  Augrist  3.  1940, 
the  Kremlin  declared  Lithuania  to  be  a 
"constituent  republic"  of  the  UJS.SJl. 
Although  German  occupation  troops 
briefly  took  the  place  of  Russian  soldiers 
in  June  of  1941,  they  were  permanently 
replaced  by  Soviet  forces  on  July  13. 1944. 
Since  that  infamous  day  the  Lithuanian 
people  have  suffered  under  the  shadow  of 
the  hammer  and  sickle. 

The  United  States  has  never  and  will 
never  recognize  the  forcible  Soviet  an- 
nexation of  this  great  and  free  nation. 
We  protest  in  the  strongest  possible 
terms  the  oppressive  measures  of  the 
KGB  against  the  Lithuanian  Church  and 
against  the  national  honor  of  the  Lith- 
uanian people. 

We  stdute  our  fellow  coimtrymen  of 
Lithuanian  descent  who  have  so  richly 
contributed  to  our  American  dream  since 
first  coming  to  these  shores  over  288 
years  ago.  We  pray  that  their  own  dream 
and  the  dream  of  those  they  left  behind 
in  their  motherland  may  soon  become  a 
reality. 

We  call  upon  the  Kremlin  to  live  up 
to  its  treaty  obligations.  And  above  all. 
we  call  upon  the  Soviet  leaders  to  heed 
the  words  of  Lithuanian  Catholic  f  ree- 
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dom  fighter  NU0I6  Sadunalt^  as  she  stood 
before  a  Soviet  court  this  past  summer— 
•  •  •  release  from  your  prisons,  your 
camps,  and  your  psychiatric  hospitals  aU  men 
who  flght  for  human  rights  and  justice.  This 
way  you  would  prove  your  good  wlU  and 
would  handsomely  contribute  to  the  Increase 
of  harmony  and  goodness  In  this  life.  Only 
then  wUl  your  slogan  "man  la  brother  to 
man"  become  a  reality  •  •  • 


MOYNIHAN'S  SERVICES  WILL  BE 
MISSED 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 


or  n.LiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10,  1976 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  his 
relatively  short  tenure  at  the  U.N.,  Am- 
bassador Moynihan  has  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention  and  will  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  one  of  our  most  effective  or  no- 
torious ambassadors,  depending  on  one's 
point  of  view. 

Having     served     with     Ambassador 
Moynihan  in  1971  when  I  was  a  delegate 
to  the  U.N.,  I  can  vouch  for  his  tremen- 
dous ability,  especially  his  debating  skill. 
Paul  Coffman,  editor  of  the  Star-Sen- 
tinel Newspapers,  an  outstanding  jour- 
nalist in  the  weekly  newspaper  field,  has 
written  a  fine  column  on  Mr.  Moynihan 
which  I  insert  in  the  Record: 
Th«  Way  It  Looks  to  Mb:  Danixi.  Patrick 
MoTNiHAN's  Services  Will  Br  Missed 
(By  Paul  D.  Coffman,  editor) 

As  one  who  has  felt  for  many  years  that 
the  United  States  has  been  getting  quite  a 
kicking  around  from  the  Communist  bloc 
and  the  emerging  nations  In  the  United  Na- 
tions, I  have  been  a  staunch  admirer  of 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan,  our  ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations. 

We  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  financial 
contributors  to  the  United  Nations  and  have 
championed  the  cause  of  the  free  world  In 
the  deliberations  of  the  body,  yet  we  have 
been  rebuffed  time  and  again  by  our  odver- 
sarles  and  have  been  deserted  In  many  In- 
stances by  thoee  nations  tbat  should  be 
championing  the  same  causes  which  we  feel 
are  so  Important  if  the  world  Is  to  remain 
free  from  the  dominance  of  those  whose 
Ideals  are  directly  opposite  from  ours. 

Since  becoming  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  has  spoken 
out  again  and  again  against  those  who  would 
try  to  rebuff  every  effort  of  the  United  States 
to  break  the  stranglehold  of  the  antl-Unlted 
States  bloc  of  Third  World  countries.  He  has 
fought  bitterly  against  the  United  States 
being  held  up  as  the  evil  Influence  while 
paying  millions  In  aid  for  the  privUege  of  re- 
ceiving this  treatment. 

Mr.  Moynihan  has  not  only  found  It  neces- 
sary to  flght  the  enemy,  he  has  also  found 
opposition  In  our  own  State  Department  and 
from  some  sources  In  both  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  our  government.  Some 
have  envisioned  It  to  be  more  statesmanlike 
to  roU  over  and  play  dead  rather  than  speak 
out  for  that  which  we  think  to  be  right  and 
proper. 

Mr.  Moynihan  has  chosen  to  resign,  rather 
than  to  carry  on  the  battle  alone.  I,  for  one, 
will  greately  miss  his  speaking  out  on  our 
behalf  In  the  halls  of  the  United  Nations.  I 
hope  he  can  flnd  another  niche  in  our  gov- 
ernment where  be  can  continue  to  speak  out 
on  our  behalf. 
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RETIREMENT  OF  R.  E.  JONES 


HON.  TOM  BEVILL 


or  aijHiAiiA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10,  1976 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon  my 
return  from  the  Fourth  CongresslonsJ 
District  of  Alabama  yesterday,  I  was  im- 
mediately told  ol  the  retlr^nent  plans 
of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  mem 
ever  to  serve  In  this  governmental  body. 

I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  my  col- 
league from  Alabama's  Fifih  District — 
Robert  E.  Jombs. 

When  Bob  Joitxs  leaves  the  UJS.  Con- 
gress at  the  end  of  this  session  It  will 
mark  the  end  of  a  truly  outstanding  ten- 
ure in  public  ofBce. 

Bob  Jones  was  first  elected  to  Congress 
In  1947.  Since  that  time  he  has  faithfully 
and  diligently  served  the  people  of  north 
Alabama  in  the  old  Eighth  District  and 
more  recently  in  the  realined  Fifth 
District. 

At  the  outset  of  this  Congress,  Bob 
Jones  was  afforded  an  honor  that  has 
seldom  been  bestowed  upon  a  member  of==;^- 
the  Alabama  delegation  In  the  UJS.  House 
of  Representatives.  The  senior  member 
of  the  Alabama  House  delegation  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  House  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee. 

The  fact  that  Bos  Jones  was  selected 
to  head  this  vital  committee  indicates 
the  tremendous  respect  he  has  gained 
among  his  peers  from  all  across  the  coun- 
try during  his  long  and  Illustrious  career 
on  Capitol  HUl. 

The  accomplishments  of  Bob  Jones 
would  more  tiian  fill  an  entire  volume 
of  this  Record.  His  election  to  15  terms 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  mirrors 
the  way  his  constituents  view  those  many 
accomplishments. 

Bob  Jones  was  one  of  the  primary 
forces  behind  the  creation  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965,  which  has  meant  so  much  to  the 
economy  of  many  poverty-stricken  areas 
In  the  Eastern  and  Southern  portion  of 
the  country. 

Bob  Jones  was  also  a  primary  sponsor 
of  legislation  which  established  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration.  Iliis 
project  came  to  Hie  aid  of  numerous  de- 
pressed areas  by  providing  new  public 
projects  and  facilities. 

The  highway  safety  bill  Is  just  another 
example  of  legislation  which  carried  the 
Bob  Jones  stamp  on  It.  He  authored  the 
Rural  Housing  Act  which  proved  so  Im- 
portant to  farm  and  tmtslI  dwellers  by 
giving  them  the  same  opportunities  af- 
forded urban  residents  in  obtaining  Fed- 
eral loans. 

I  have  always  been  an  admirer  of  the 
contributions  Boa  Jones  has  made  to  his 
State  and  Nation,  but  during  the  time 
since  I  was  elected  to  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  that  admiration 
bas  grown  to  even  greater  heights. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  fV>urth  Dis- 
trict which  I  represent  Is  ttie  only  con- 
gressional district  In  Alabama  which 
borders  Bob  Jonxs'  district  and  the  fact 
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that  our  committee  assigimients  corre- 
late so  closely  has  meant  that  we  have 
spent  much  time  together  in  recent  years 
concerning  legislation — ^particularly  pub- 
lic works — and  the  many  problems  con- 
fronting our  constituencies. 

I  have  come  to  recognize  him  as  a  pub- 
lic servant  in  every  sense  of  that  phrase, 
and  through  him  I  have  risen  to  a  great- 
er understanding  of  the  meaning  of  serv- 
ice to  the  public. 

Through  his  bills,  committee  work,  and 
legislative  action.  Bob  Jones  has  ably 
represented  his  district,  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, and  the  Nation.  We  will  all  miss 
Bob  Jones,  and  it  is  with  regret  that  he 
is  leaving,  but  with  gr^  satisfaction  for 
30  well-served  yeare'lnthe  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,;Huit  I  wish  him  smd  his 
lovely  wife,  Christine,  well  in  the  years 
ahead. 


TRIBUTE  TO  IRVIN  H.  JOHNSON 
FOR  46  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  TO 
AMERICA'S  VETERANS 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 


or  ILLIMOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10.  1976 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  retirement  on  February  20  of 
one  of  my  constituents,  Mr.  Irvln  H. 
Johnson,  after  46  years  of  service  to 
America's  veterans. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maj^wood,  HI.,  started 
his  career  with  the  old  Veteran's  Bureau 
In  October  1929  after  receiving  his 
bachelor  of  science  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  His  registry  number 
from  the  American  Society  of  Clinical 
Pathologists  Is  one  of  the  earliest  Issued. 

He  joined  the  Hines  Veterans  Hospital 
2  years  later  as  a  medical  technologist 
and  serologist.  For  many  years  he  has 
been  the  serologist  at  Hines.  For  a  long 
period  he  manufactured,  tested,  and  dis- 
tributed antigens  and  serum  for  the 
entire  VA  system  until  they  became  com- 
mercially available.  In  addition,  since  the 
laboratory  service  at  Hines  established  a 
fimctionlng  school  of  medical  technology, 
Mr.  Johnson  has  had  a  major  respon- 
sibility for  bench  Instruction  In  serology. 

Though  handicapped  since  childhood, 
Irv  Johnson  Is  recognized  among  his  col- 
leagues as  an  outstanding  and  con- 
scientious civil  servant  who  has  always 
performed  his  duties  In  an  exemplary 
manner,  bringing  credit  to  himself,  to 
Hines  V.A.  Hospital,  and  to  the  entire 
iftederal  Service.  In  well-deserved  recog- 
nition of  that,  he  has  been  nominated  to 
receive  the  Handicapped  Federal  Em- 
ployee of  the  Year  Award. 

Aside  from  his  highly  commendable 
record  of  achievement  in  his  professional 
life,  Irv  Johnson  Is  deeply  admired  and 
respected  personally  by  his  fellow  work- 
ers at  Hines  and  he  has  made  coimtless 
friends  through  the  years. 

Forty-six  years  in  any  profession  Is 
commendable,  but  46  years  In  public 
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service  is  indeed  admirable.  I  know  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  and  the  people  of 
the  Sixth  District  join  me  In  wishing  Mr. 
Johnson  continued  success  and  personal 
fulfillment  in  his  retirement.  We  owe 
him  our  thanks  and  our  gratitude  for  his 
years  of  service  to  America's  veterans. 


ANIMAL  WELFARE  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1976 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

or  comnEcncDT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10. 1976 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  America 
has  always  enjoyed  a  reputation  of  com- 
passion for  those  less  fortunate  whether 
they  are  foreign  citizens  devastated  by  a 
natural  catastrophe  or  a  war,  our  own 
poor,  or  for  animals  who  frequently  suffer 
from  changing  enviroiunoits  or  cruel 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  man.  We  have 
established  a  record  of  translating  care 
into  action,  and  while  there  is  much  that 
remains  to  be  done,  we  have  nnn^thfless 
established  a  record  in  which  we  can  t^kg 
pride. 

The  enactment  of  the  Animal  Welfare 
Act  Amendments  is  another  testament  to 
our  concern — ^this  time  for  ftnimftis  ■^n^o 
have  experienced  intolerable  suffering 
during  transit  and  to  those  who  are  the 
victims  of  some  Individuals'  enjoyment  of 
violent  "sports."  Scores  of  witnesses  ap- 
peared regarding  this  legislation,  many 
bringing  with  them  sorrowful  accounts 
of  animals  starving,  suffocating,  or  freez- 
ing to  death  during  transit,  of  the  grue- 
s(Mne  training  and  devastating  after-ef- 
fects of  dog  or  cock  fights. 

Few  individuals  contested  the  charges 
that  conditions  In  transportation  were 
Inhumane  and  that  revisions  were  not 
only  justifiable  but  also  essential.  Cer- 
tainly none  who  have  lost  a  pet  during 
flight,  truck  or  rail  voyage  did  so.  For 
positive  argummts  could  be  raised  re- 
garding animal  fighting,  and  the  only 
substantive  protests  which  were  heard 
were  those  arguing  that  States  and  local- 
ities should  retain  jurisdiction  over  this 
subject. 

The  arguments  In  favor  of  enactment 
of  this  legislation  are  persuasive  and  over 
2  years  ago  led  me  to  cosponsor  two  sep- 
arate measures,  one  designed  to  Improve 
the  care  accorded  animals  during  transit 
and  the  other  to  bring  under  the  Federal 
purview  any  activities  conducted  in  In- 
terstate commerce  which  promoted  or 
aided  dog  fighting.  I  am  sincerely  pleased 
that  these  two  concepts  have  been  united 
and  that  the  capabilities  for  enforcement 
have  been  written  Into  the  legislation. 

Removing  suffering  fnun  the  world,  or 
at  least  minimizing  that  ^^lich  is  inher- 
ent to  life  as  we  know  it,  must  be  the 
priority  objective  for  all  of  us,  and  I  am 
delighted  that  we  have  moved  a  little 
closer  to  our  objective  by  passing  the  Anl< 
mal  Welfare  Act  Amendments. 
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HON.  JOSEPH  L  FISHER 

OF  vnciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10,  1976 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
serting into  the  RzcoRO  the  seventh 
Economic  Report  to  the  Office  of  the 
President  from  Matthew  J.  Kerbec,  pres- 
ident of  Output  Systems  Corp. 

Mr.  Kerbec's  report  does  not  neces- 
sarily reflect  my  own  point  of  view ;  how- 
ever, I  did  want  to  share  his  opinions 
with  my  colleagues : 

Output  Ststxms  Corp., 
Arlington,  Va.,  February  9. 1976. 
Tbe  Phzsioxnt, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DXAB  Mk.  Psxsxdbnt:  Tbls  Is  my  s«ventli 
economic  report  to  the  Office  of  tbe  Presi- 
dent since  1973,  predicting  tbe  economic 
damage  that  would  Inevitably  resvilt  from 
sudden  massive  price  Increases  for  energy 
and  other  basic  products.  Many  of  today's 
economic  problems  could  have  been  avoided 
if  recommended  actions  had  been  Imple- 
mented in  1974. 

ABSTRACT 

Since  the  second  quarter  of  1976,  the  Ford 
Administration  has  showered  the  American 
public  with  misleading  optimistic  reports 
that  have  totally  obscured  the  true  state  of 
the  economy.  This  report,  using  Government 
published  figures,  proves  that  the  economy 
In  1975  was  much  worse  than  1974  and  that 
the  economic  picture  Is  bleak  for  1976.  Palse 
optimism  Is  a  deterrent  to  real  economic 
health. 

In  1975,  the  Federal  Government  spent 
over  $70  billion  more  than  In  1974.  Despite 
this  record  expenditure,  real  Gross  National 
Product  (GNP)  had  a  greater  drop  (2%) 
In  1975  than  the  1.8%  decrease  In  1974.  If 
the  Department  of  Conunerce  had  not 
switched  calculations  of  real  GNP  from  a 
1958  to  a  1972  base  year,  In  the  third  quarter 
of  1975,  the  decline  in  real  GNP  would  have 
been  even  higher.  Not  since  the  depression 
In  the  1930"s  has  the  GNP  declined  two  years 
In  a  row.  This  represents  an  unstable  econ- 
omy with  more  bad  news  to  come.  It  Is  tnily 
frightening  to  realize  what  the  economy 
would  have  been  like  If  the  t70  billion  had 
not  been  spent. 

In  1975,  imemployment  went  up  to  8.5%. 
When  part  time  and  discouraged  workers  are 
added,  the  total  number  of  workers  in  these 
three  categories  Jumped  from  9.9%  In  1974 
to  14.5%  In  1975.  An  Increase  of  3.812  mUllon 
In  one  year. 

Another  shocker  was  the  drop  In  the  "Gross 
Private  Domestic  Investment"  (GPDI)  com- 
ponent of  the  GNP  In  1975  which  amounted 
to  Ml.l  billion.  With  the  exception  of  1974 
this  was  over  2.8  times  lower  than  any  year 
since  1946  which  Is  as  far  back  as  the  statis- 
tics go.  Specifically,  new  orders  for  machine 
tools  dropped  a  huge  62%  In  1975.  These 
events  foreshadow  more  unemployment  In 
the  construction  and  capital  goods  Industries 
In  1976. 

As  prices  Increased,  sales  of  houses  and 
automobUee  decreased  In  1975  (see  Attach- 
ment l-EJ-).  Prices  for  energy,  steel  and 
chemicals  continued  to  climb,  after  an  aver- 
age 69.68%  Increase  In  1974.  even  when  there 
was  a  significant  drop  In  demand.  Total 
»*tes  (manufacturing,  wholesale  and  retaU) 
were  lower  in  1976  when  corrected  for  In- 
flation. Massive  Inventories  are  stUl  with  us, 
•48   bUUon  higher   than   In   1973  and  only 
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lower  by  91  billion  compared  to  1974  (see 
Attachment  1-DJj). 

We  are  still  In  virulent  recession.  Recall 
the  headlines  announcing  a  huge  12%  GNP 
Increase  In  the  third  quarter  of  1975,  and 
the  satisfaction  expressed  by  socoe  Govern- 
ment spokesmen  who  declared  the  6.4%  In- 
cretise  In  the  fourth  quarter  was  a  good  sign 
the  economy  was  healing  at  a  more  con- 
servative rate.  However,  there  were  no  head- 
lines explaining  why — with  all  this  good 
news,  the  GNP  actually  decreased  by  2%  for 
the  year  and  private  Investment  skidded  a 
record  941.1  billion. 

Telling  the  American  people  the  economy 
Is  improving,  when  the  GNP  is  dropping,  hot 
only  causes  great  harm,  but  it  Is  a  sm'Ious 
perversion  of  the  truth  and  can  only  lead 
to  a  further  erosion  of  public  confidence  In 
Government.  Businessmen  in  energy  and 
other  Industries  which  produce  products  peo- 
ple need  to  survive  have  reacted  to  these 
optimistic  reports  by  continuing  to  raise 
prices  as  sales  decline.  Under  these  condi- 
tions, there  is  no  possibility  for  a  normal 
economic  rebound. 

DISCUSSION 

For  most  of  1976  we  have  been  exposed  to 
a  continuous  barrage  of  explosively  optimis- 
tic week-to-week,  month-to-month  and 
quarter-to-quarter  economic  reports  pub- 
lished by  the  Federal  Government.  In  1976 
the  Government  spent  970  billion  (920  bil- 
lion in  tax  rebates,  social  security  bonuses 
and  reduced  income  taxes;  934.6  billion  in 
Transfer  Payments;  and  an  estimated  916.4 
billion  In  housing  subsidies,  grant  programs, 
make  work  projects  and  pay  raises  for  Gov- 
ernment employees)  more  than  in  1974.  This 
was  still  not  enough  to  compensate  for  tbe 
8.7%  (GNP  ImpUcit  Deflator)  inflation  which 
catised  a  loss  of  purchasing  power  of  about 
9120  billion  In  1975.  WhUe  some  of  this  was 
returned  in  the  form  of  higher  wages,  the 
amount  was  not  enough  to  cancel  the  Eco- 
nomic Ripple  Effects  resulting  from  the 
higher  prices.  The  Government  is  forecasting 
a  6%  inflation  for  1976  with  a  91  684  trillion 
GNP.  This  indicates  there  will  be  a  loss  of 
purchasing  power  in  1976  in  the  order  of 
995  billion.  If  the  Government's  present 
plans  to  cut  taxes  by  another  910  billion 
while  cutting  Government  spending  by  928 
billion  are  Implemented,  the  economy  will 
continue  to  decline  at  a  faster  rate.  The 
ultimate  irony  is  that  until  something  is 
done  to  cure  the  huge  distortions  in  prices 
for  energy  and  basic  products  there  is  no 
way  the  Government  can  restore  purchasing 
power  at  the  rate  at  which  it  is  being  drained 
away  in  higher  prices.  The  drops  In  GNP 
in  1974  and  1976  are  real  world  reminders 
of  how  an  economic  system  can  deteriorate 
when  vital  key  prices  go  through  the  roof. 

It  Is  Important  to  see  what  really  happened 
in  1976  when  the  key  year-to-year  statistics 
are  analyzed. 

Gross  national  product 
Many  people  are  now  wondering  how  the 
GNP  can  drop  by  2%  when  it  showed  sub- 
stantial Increases  for  the  last  three  quarters 
of  1975.  Amid  much  fanfare,  the  recession 
was  officially  declared  over  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1976  when  the  GNP  went  from  a 
minus  9.2%  in  the  first  quarter  to  a  plus 
3.3%  in  the  second  quarter.  The  drums  beat 
again  when  a  12%  Increase  was  announced 
in  the  third  quarter  followed  by  a  6.4%  in- 
crease In  the  fourth  quarter.  Few  people 
are  aware  that  to  convert  quarterly  statistics 
to  an  annual  rate  it  Is  necessary  to  multiply 
the  quarterly  figure  by  four.  One-time  tax 
rebates  and  social  security  bonuses  amount- 
ing to  over  910  billion  were  returned  to  con- 
sumers in  the  second  quarter  of  1976.  Actu- 
ally, most  of  this  money  was  spent  in  the 
third  quarter.  When  used,  tbls  910  billion 
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became  940  billion  In  the  qiiarterly  GNP  ac- 
counts which  are  listed  on  an  annual  basis. 
Quarterly  changes  for  inventories  and  all 
other  Items  in  the  GNP  are  subjected  to  this 
four  to  one  conversion.  Government  fiscal 
actions  can  seriously  distort  the  GNP,  par- 
ticularly if  the  amount  is  large  and  only 
occurs  once.  It  would  be  much  more  in- 
formative if  a  statement  accompanied  tbe 
GNP  report,  stating  how  much  of  the  change 
in  GNP  was  due  to  Government  fiscal  actions. 
Again,  one  wonders  how  much  worse  the 
GNP  would  have  been  if  the  Government  had 
not  spent  the  970  billion. 

The  employment  picture 
In  1975,  total  Civilian  Employment  (see 
Attachment  1-C)  amounted  to  84.783  million. 
This  included  3.748  million  workers  who  fall 
in  the  category  "Part  Time  Due  To  Economic 
Reasons."  These  are  the  people  who  work 
from  one  to  thirty-four  hours  a  month.  In 
general,  about  half  of  these  workers  want, 
but  cannot  find,  full  time  Jobs. 

Unemployment  in  1976  totalled  7.830  mil- 
lion. This  does  not  Include  776,000  discour- 
aged workers  who  stopped  looking  for  Jobs. 
The  three  categories  (part  time,  discouraged 
and  unemployed)  of  workers,  when  added, 
amounted  to:  7.323  mllUon  in  1973—8.7%  of 
the  work  force;  8.642  million  in  1974 — 9il% 
of  the  work  force;  and  12.364  million  or  14.6% 
of  the  work  force  in  1976.  There  was  a  huge 
Jump  of  3.812  million  In  these  three  cate- 
gories from  1974  to  1976.  This  occurred  even 
with  the  970  billion  increase  In  Government 
spending. 

Interest  rates  and  the  stock  market 
In  January  1976  prime  Interest  rates  were 
in  the  6.6%  to  7.0%  range.  When  Interest 
rates  decline,  people  tend  to  put  savings  into 
the  stock  market  and  this  was  a  major  rea- 
son for  the  record  Increases  in  stock  market 
activity  In  January.  Additional  Impetus  can 
be  attributed  to  the  glowing  and  misleading 
economic  reports  which  led  to  false  optimism 
by  those  who  took  these  reports  in  good 
faith. 

Any  analysis  of  the  behavior  of  Interest 
rates  and  stock  market  activity  only  has 
real  meaning  when  examined  within  the 
framework  of  the  existing  economic  environ- 
ment. During  the  depression  of  the  1930'8, 
Interest  rates  were  at  2%  while  stock  market 
activity  was  almost  nonexistent  after  the 
1929  Wall  Street  crash.  At  that  time  the 
demand  for  capital  Investment  was  extremely 
low,  as  might  be  expected  in  an  economy 
with  an  unemployment  rate  that  reached 
25%  at  the  depth  of  the  depression.  Prime 
Interest  rates  In  January  1975  were  also  down 
because  of  lack  of  demand.  A  popular  and 
dangerous  myth  U  that  if  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  lowers  Interest  rates,  people  will 
borrow  money.  While  the  Board  does  have 
some  Influence  in  changing  Interest  rates, 
it  does  not  have  the  capability  to  stimulate 
the  demand  for  money.  This  was  dramat- 
ically highlighted,  when  on  January  19,  1976 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  cut  Its  discount 
rate  (the  rate  at  which  It  lends  money  to 
member  banks)  to  6.6%.  This  was  not  done 
In  accordance  with  some  master  plan — It  was 
taken  to  bring  the  discount  rate  into  better 
balance  with  open  market  rates.  Of  interest, 
is  that  the  demand  for  money  has  a  greater 
Impact  on  interest  rates  than  actions  of  the 
Board.  There  has  been  an  incredible  amount 
of  time  wasted  in  empty  arguments  concern- 
in"^  raising  or  lowering  Interest  rates.  Borrow- 
ing for  capital  investment  has  suffered  tm- 
precedented  declines  in  1974  and  197B. 
When  adjusted  for  Inflation  (real  terms), 
the  "Gross  Private  Domestic  Investment 
(GPDI)  as  reported  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  News  Release  BSA  7&-6,  dropped 
from  9180.0  billion  in  1974  to  9138.9  biUlon 
In  1976.  With  the  exception  of  a  927.4  bUlUm 
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decline  (197S-1974) .  the  1976  decrease  of  $41.1 
billion  was  over  2.6  times  greater  thaa  at 
any  time  since  1946  whlcb  Is  as  Car  back 
as  the  statistics  go.  Tills  decrease  was  In 
spite  of  the  multibllUon  6ai3ar  oocporate  tax 
breaks  given  to  stimulate  capital  ^>endlDg 
In  1976.  Decreasing  private  investmeivt  means 
lees  Jobs  in  1976. 

The  dn^  in  interest  rates  In  this  kind 
of  economy  Is  not  a  good  sign.  It  is  a  wone 
sign  when  it  Is  realised  that  ttieae  Interest 
rates  are  falling  at  the  same  time  Uie  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  is  selling  securities 
(borrowing)  in  competition  with  private 
borrowers.  The  Treasury  Department  Is  In 
tbe  process  of  borrowing  $76  billion  dollars 
to  finance  the  budget  deficits.  The  fact  that 
Interest  rates  still  decline  under  these  con- 
ditions Is  a  strong  indication  of  a  weak 
economy. 

Unfortimately,  most  small  InvestOTS  az« 
flocking  to  buy  stocks  and  do  not  know 
that  a  drop  in  GNP,  two  years  In  succession. 
represents  a  precarious  economic  situation. 
This  is  particularly  true  when  the  latest  de- 
cline Is  greater  than  the  previous  year,  even 
aftw  a  970  billion  increase  in  Government 
spending. 

Inventories  and  sales 

According  to  Department  of  Commerce 
News  Release  (Maniifacturing  and  Trade  In- 
ventories and  Seles.  November  1976.  BSA 
76-2)  the  value  (unadjusted)  ot  total  In- 
ventories (m&niifacturing.  wholesale  and  re- 
tall)  amounted  to  9369.661  billion  In  Novem- 
ber 1974,  9268.862  billion  in  November  1975 
and  9220.173  billion  in  November  1973.  Dur- 
ing the  year  much  publicity  was  given  to  the 
rapid  rate  of  inventory  liquidation  and  how 
this  would  put  people  back  to  wofk.  Inven- 
tories, after  all  the  optimistic  reports  were 
only  91  billion  lower  in  1976.  In  1973,  a  more 
normal  business  year,  inventories  were  $48 
bUUon  less  than  In  1976.  The  fact  that  in- 
ventories remained  at  record  levels  and  un- 
employment rose  significantly  In  1976  is  a 
positive  signal  that  the  economy  Is  atlU  In 
deep  recession.  It  Is  interesting  to  see  what 
h^pened  to  retail  lnvent<HleB  under  the 
pressure  of  the  970  billion  in  new  Govern- 
ment spending.  They  amounted  to  976.738 
billion  in  1974  compared  to  976.620  bllllon 
In  1975 — practically,  no  change.  The  huge 
1974  Inventories  were  still  with  us  in  1976 
nth  much  higher  levels  of  unemployment. 

In  the  first  eleven  months  of  1978,  total 
sales  (manufacturing,  wholesale  and  retail) 
increased  by  933  billion  (see  Attachment 
1-L) .  This  was  an  increase  of  approximately 
1.8%.  When  adjusted  for  inflation,  actual 
sales  dropped  about  7%  con^Mtred  to  1974. 
This  Is  not  unexpected  when  the  GNP  drops 
and  unemployment  increases  significantly. 
Housing  and  automotive 

In  1976  large  housing  subsidies  were  allo- 
cated to  reduce  mortgage  Interest  rates,  pro- 
vide tax  breaks  ^xp  to  $3,000.00  and  provide 
other  more  direct  construction  help.  Deq>ite 
these  subsidies  Housing  Starts  (see  Attach- 
ment 1-E)  sUd  by  176,200  tmlts  In  1975, 
while  Housing  Permits  decreased  by  181,000. 
These  declines  followed  other  large  reduc- 
tions In  1974.  Tbe  primary  reason  for  these 
decreases  are  high  prices  and  high  mortgage 
Interest  rates.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
the  cost  of  houses  will  decrease  with  a  6% 
rate  of  Infiatlon  forecasted  for  1976. 

Domestic  new  car  sales  went  down  from  a 
seriously  depressed  level  of  7.421  million  in 
1974  to  7.050  mUllon  in  1978— a  8%  drop.  The 
outlook  is  grim  for  1976  as  all  car  produosrs 
have  closed  plants  already  in  1976  to  cut 
back  Inventories. 

Indtutrial  produetion  and  plant  uUlUsation 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  estimates  In- 
dustrial Production  was  down  by  8.9%   In 
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1978  compared  to  1976.  In  the  same  period 
Plant  UtlUmtlon  decreased  by  10.3%.  This 
would  follow  from  the  decline  In  sales.  Ihe 
unused  plant  capacity  will  have  a  negative 
effect  on  capital  expansion  plans  for  1976. 
Personal  income 

One  of  the  key  eccmomlc  questions  is — 
How  much  of  tbe  purchasing  power  slph<»ied 
away  by  higher  prices  is  returned  as  higher 
worker  incwne  or  more  Jobs?  The  largest 
dollar  category  of  the  twelve  items  tnaMng 
up  the  Department  of  Commerce  monthly 
"Personal  Income"  report  Is  listed  as  "Wages 
and  Salaries — Commodity  Producing  and 
Manufacturing."  The  health  of  the  Anrwriram 
economy  Is  primarily  based  on  its  ability  to 
mass  produce  and  distribute  physical  goods. 
A  large  portion  of  the  Nation's  purchasing 
power  Is  derived  from  people  who  work  In  the 
industries  producing  physical  goods.  In  1974. 
total  wages  in  this  category  amounted  to 
$373.7  bllllon  contrasted  to  $373.6  bilUon  in 
1978.  When  adjusted  for  Inflation,  these  work- 
ers actually  lost  about  9  percent  of  their 
purchasing  power.  Distributive  and  aerriee 
industries  paid  workers  $24.4  billion  more  in 
1976  while  government  (Federal,  state  and 
local)  workers  received  $13.8  billion  more  in 
1978  than  1974.  These  increases  hardy  com- 
pensated for  inflation. 

The  largest  increase  in  Personal  Income 
was  in  Federal  Government  Transfer  Pay- 
ments (see  Attachment  l-O).  This  money 
goes  to  pay  unemployment  benefits,  welfare 
redplents.  social  security  costs  and  health 
payments.  These  payments  increased  by  $34.6 
billion  in  1978  compared  to  1974.  Most  of 
this  mtmey  is  spent  for  the  necessities  of  life 
and  to  pay  for  higher  prices  for  food,  elec- 
tricity, gasoline,  clothes,  rent  and  vital  medi- 
cal services.  This  is  not  the  kind  of  income 
tliat  is  used  to  buy  houses,  care  or  furniture. 
Most  of  the  people  in  this  category  cannot 
obtain  credit. 

The  increase  in  Personal  Inccnne  in  1978 
did  not  come  anywhere  near  matching  the 
lost  purchasing  power  drained  away  by  the 
Cost-push  Inflation — either  in  quantity  or 
quality.  This  was  irrevocably  proven  when 
GNP  decreased,  unemployment  Increased  and 
total  sales  dropped  in  1975. 

What  caused  the  inflation? 
It  Is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  mas- 
sive price  increases  for  coal,  natural  gas  and 
reflned  petroleum  products,  starting  in  1973, 
were  the  greatest  single  cause  for  tdie  1973- 
1978  Cost-Pu^  inflation/unemployment 
crisis.  Attcusbiment  1-K  shows  how  prices  in- 
creased for  flve  vital  commodities  from  1973 
to  1976.  As  some  combination  of  these  com- 
modities are  used  in  all  other  industries,  it 
automatically  follows  that  costs  and  prices 
were  forced  up  in  all  sectors  of  the  economy. 
Price  Increases  for  these  five  vital  commodi- 
ties averaged  69.58%  in  1974  and  increased 
further  in  1975,  even  though  demand  de- 
creased substantially.  No  profit  oriented  eco- 
nomic system  can  endure  in  any  recognizable 
form  when  Cost-Push  pressures  of  this  mag- 
nitude are  suddenly  injected  into  the  econ- 
omy. 

We  can  now  identify  three  major  effects  of 
these  unprecedented  price  hikes:  (1)  a  2% 
decline  In  reca  GNP  despite  a  $70  billion  in 
creese  in  Government  spending;  (2)  a  rise  to 
14.8%  of  the  total  civilian  work  force  rela- 
tive to  workers  who  are  fully  or  part  time 
unemployed;  and  (3)  massive  Government 
spending  leading  to  the  largest  budget  deficit 
ever  experienced  (about  $76  billion  for  1978) . 

It  Is  here  that  basic  questions  must  be 
asked  concerning  whether  or  not  concepts 
such  as  "free  enterprise"  and  "free  market 
forces"  are  operating  in  the  current  economic 
crisis.  In  1976  steel  production  fell  over  20%. 
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yet  prices  continued  to  dimb  in  1978.  Hie 
na-mA  situation  prevailed  in  tbe  foesU  fuel 
and  chemical  Industries.  This  means  sup- 
Idlers,  in  concentrated  industries,  who  pro- 
duce products  that  people  must  have,  can 
dictate  prices  and  make  them  stick. 

A  pervasive  attitude  Is  sweeping  the  Coun- 
try wlilch  I  call  the  "OU  Price  Syndrome'* 
(produce  less  and  charge  more) .  In  the  minds 
of  many  this  translates  into  the  p<dlcy  '^ 
oil  can  do  it,  so  can  we."  This  attitude  has 
swept  tlirough  all  sectors  of  the  economy.  A 
number  of  railroads  have  posted  sharp  profit 
increases  when  freight  movements  in  tmns 
of  ton-miles  iiave  decreased.  Automobile  sales 
are  at  seriously  depressed  levels,  as  are 
houses,  yet  prices  continue  to  climb.  New 
orders  few  machine  tools  decrease,  but  prices 
still  go  up.  The  list  has  no  end.  There  Is  one 
truism  in  all  this — ^there  can  be  no  normal 
economic  rebound  when  prices  continue  to 
go  up  as  demand  declines.  Deregulating  en- 
ergy products  so  they  can  reach  the  levels  set 
by  a  foreign  monc^x>ly  will  guarantee  per- 
vasive inflation  for  years  to  come. 

The  "OU  Price  Syndrome"  represents  an 
attitude  ttist  will  seriously  damage  the  econ- 
omy If  It  is  allowed  to  continue.  In  1974  and 
1975  approximately  9244  billion  was  siphoned 
out  of  the  economy  in  the  form  of  liigher  en- 
ergy and  other  product  prices.  The  two  year 
drop  in  real  GNP  and  increasing  unemploy- 
ment provides  positive  proof  tliat  little  of 
this  money  is  being  returned  to  the  pur- 
ctiaslng  power  pool.  Trying  to  restcxe  pur- 
ctiasing  power  using  tax  money  alone  can 
(Mily  be  Justified  for  himianitarian  reasons. 
The  Nation  does  not  have  enough  assets  to 
keep  pumping  money  into  the  economy  at 
tlie  rate  higher  prices  drains  it  away. 

Mr.  President,  a  number  of  your  apokM- 
men  are  implying  that  inflation  and  our 
present  economic  ills  an  the  result  of  gov- 
ernment spending.  The  logic  Is  not  thne  to 
siq>port  this  view.  Tlie  Consuiner  Price  Index 
declined  trcnn  12%  In  1974  to  7%  In  1976, 
but  In  ttie  same  polod  Govemmmt  expendi- 
tures increased  by  an  unheard  of  $70  bUUon. 
While  Govemment  apending  should  he  effi- 
ciently used,  it  had  Tl4y^T^^tlg  to  do  with  tha 
skyrocketing  puriees  in  the  ImmIc  Industrlaa. 

It  takes  more  than  c^timlstic  news  to  onra 
an  economy  whose  GNP  has  declined  two 
years  in  a  row.  Trying  to  cure  a  Cost-POBh 
inflation /recession  crisis  without  correcting 
the  huge  price  distortions  that  iiave  occurred 
in  a  number  of  key  industries  will  guarantee 
greater  budget  deficits  axid  unen^tloyment. 

The  economy  is  in  a  dangerously  depressed 
state.  The  real  danger  is  in  Insisting  that  we 
are  not  in  a  recession  after  two  successive 
declines  in  GNP.  Economic  policies  liased  on 
this  belief  are  leading  to  govemment  aettona 
that  could  make  the  economy  deterbxate 
furtiier.  All  the  above  figures  dealing  with 
the  GNP,  Personal  Income  and  unen^loy- 
ment  were  taken  from  published  Oovemment 
rqwrts — ^this  is  not  a  case  of  differences  in 
numbere  that  were  derived  independently. 
SincMvly, 

Matthzw  J.  Kkrbbc,  President. 
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Description  1973  1974  U75 

A.  GNP  (1972  dollars)  D*partm«nl  of  Commerc*  (BEA 

76-5)(billions  of  dollar?) 1,233.4         1,210.7  1,186.4 

GNP  (annual  percent  change) 5.3  —1.8  —2.0 

Gross  private  domestic  investment  (billions  of 
dollars) 207.4  ISaO  138.9 

B.  Consumer  Price  Index:  DepartnMnt  of  Labor  (annual 

rate  percent) 8.8  12.2  7.0 

C.  Employment:  Department  of  Labor  (USOL  76-17): 

Total  civilian  labor  force  (thousands) 88,714  91,011  92,613 

Total  civilian  employment  (thousands) 84,409  85,936  84,783 

Unemployment  rate  (annual  percent  change) 4.9  5.6  8.5 

Discouraged  workers.. 500,000  523,000  776,000 

Part  time  due  to  economic  reasons— people  want 

to  work  full  time  but  cannot  hnd  jobs 2,519,000  2,943,000  3,748,000 

Unemployment 4,304,000  5,076,000  7,830,000 

D.  Inventories:  Department  of  Commerce  (BEA  76-2)  ^  m 

(millions    of    dollars):    Includes    manufacturing,  ^ 

wholesale  and  retail 220,173         267,075  266,041 

E.  Housing  starts  and  permits:  Department  of  Ciom- 

merce  (CB76-15): 
New  privately  owned  housing  units  starte<l —  '' 

Actual... 2,045,300      1,337,700       1,161,500 

New  permits  Issued 1,749,200      1,081,300  930,300 

F.  Domestic  new  car  sales:  Washington  Post,  Jan.  8, 

1976 9,156,000      7,421,198       7,050,120 


1975 


P««"P»io«  1973  1974 

G.  Personal  Income:  Department  of  Commerct  (BEA 

76-4)  (millions  of  dollars) 1,054.3         1,154.7  1,246.0 

Wages  and  salaries  (commodity  and  manu- 

facturine 253.4 

Wages  ami  salaries  (Government) 148.6 

I       Transfer  paymenb  (unemployment,   welfare, 

„  "te)--: 118.6 

Personal  interest  income 88.4 

Other  8  categories """  445.3 

H.  MKhine  tool  orders:  National  Tool  BuildenAsw^' 
ciation: 

Millions  of  dollars 2,612 

Annual  percent  change '  NA 

I.   Industrial    production:    Federal    Reserve   System' 

(annual  percent  change) 9.0 

J.   Plant  utilization  capacity:  Federal  Reserve  System 

(annual  percent) 83  0 

K.  Wholesale    Price    Index:    Oepartment'of'ubor' 
(December  reports)  (annual  percent  change  for 
key  industries): 

Rerined  petroleum  products ......  SS.4 

Industrial  chemicals . II...".  4.8 

Agricultural  chemical*. ..III!"""  14.7 

Plastic  resins """  4.1 

Iron  and  steel '..""""".'"  10  0 

L.  Total  sales:  Department  of  Commerce  (BEA  76^2)':' 
Includes    manufacturing,    wholesale    and    retail 
sales  for  1st  11  mos.  (millions  of  dollars) 1,  575  1,806  1  831 


273.7 
160.6 

2715 
174.4 

140.4 
106.5 
473.5 

175.0 
120.7 
502.4 

2,500 
-4.3 

1,190 
-i2.4 

-0.6 

-8.9 

78.9 

68.7 

57.2 
83.9 
71.7 
97.0 
38.1 

15.2 
8.4 
8.6 
1.7 
3.9 

B^f  Source:  Compiled  by  Output  Systems  Corp.,  2300  South  9tli  St,  Arlington,  Va.  22204. 


LINCOLN.  LOVER  OP  LIBERTY 


/ 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 


or  nxiNois 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10.  1976 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  he  was 
bom  in  the  bluegrass  of  Kentucky,  nur- 
tured on  the  prairie  in  Indiana,  and  bloe- 
somed  into  greatness  on  the  frontier  of 
Illinois.  Some  say  that  if  you  walk 
through  the  cornfields  in  Illinois  late  at 
night  whispers  of  his  voice  echo  in  the 
crisp  stillness  of  the  autumn  air.  A  poet 
sang  of  his  ghost,  pacing  the  streete  of 
Springfield  at  midnight. 

Prom  the  Lincoln  home,  comer  of 
Eighth  and  Jackson  Streets,  he  walks  to 
the  street  opposite  the  old  State  Capitol, 
and  gazes  up  at  the  ofBces  he  used  to 
share  with  Billy  Hemdon.  Then  he  takes 
a  few  paces  and  peers  Into  the  window 
of  the  Diller  Drug  Store.  He  moves  on  as 
the  moon  glistens  overhead,  illuminating 
the  streets. 

Some  scoff,  and  deny  that  spirits  walk. 
Yet  the  spirit  of  Lincoln  still  walks- 
through  each  of  us.  His  spirit  surroimds 
us  too.  Our  political  institutions,  begun 
in  the  blood  of  revolution  and  forged  In 
the  infemo  of  Civil  War,  today  stand 
against  the  adversaries  of  liberty  and 
freedom  throughout  the  world.  The  spirit 
of  Lincoln  is  preeminently  one  of  free- 
dom. 

He  once  said : 

Our  reliance  Is  In  the  love  of  llljcrty  which 
Ood  has  planted  In  our  bosoms.  Our  defense 
Is  the  preservation  of  the  spirit  which  prizes 
liberty  as  the  heritage  of  all  men.  In  all  lands, 
every  where.  Destroy  this  spirit,  and  you  have 


planted  the  seeds  of  despotism  around  yovur 
own  doors. 

The  spirit  of  liberty  Is  the  legacy  of 
Lincoln.  We  must  resolve  to  preserve  and 
perpetuate  this  spirit  as  we  celebrate 
Lincoln's  birthday  in  this  Bicentennial 
Year. 


NATURAL  GAS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

OP  mrw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10.  1976 

Mr.     HANLEY.     Mr.     Speaker,     last 

Thursday  the  House  came  dangerously 
close  to  adopting  legislation  which  would 
have  had  disastrous  consequences  for 
the  already  overburdened  consumers  of 
this  Nation.  That  legislation,  offered  as  a 
substitute  amendment  to  a  bill  seeking 
to  assure  adequate  supplies  of  natural 
gas  through  June  30  of  this  year,  would 
have  provided  for  the  deregulation  of 
natural  gas.  I  have  consistently  opposed 
such  efforts,  and  I  am  pleased  that  a  ma- 
jority of  my  colleagues  Joined  with  me 
in  defeating  such  action. 

After  a  procedural  victory  on  Tuesday, 
allowing  the  amendment  to  be  consider- 
ed on  the  House  floor,  it  appeared  all 
but  certain  that  deregulation  would  be- 
come a  reality.  In  the  end.  however,  a 
majority  of  the  House  prevailed  not  only 
in  defeating  deregulation,  but  in  passing 
a  bill  to  continue  Federal  regulation  of 
natural  gas  of  the  major  producers,  and 
extending  regulation  for  the  first  time  to 
the  sale  of  Intrastate  natural  gas.  Only 
the  small  Independent  producers  would 


be  exempt  from  regulation.  This  revised 
legislation,  which  was  passed  by  a  nar- 
row 205  to  201  vote,  with  my  support, 
defeated  legislation  which  would  have 
resulted  in  tremendous  price  increases  in 
natural  gsis  through  deregulation.  By  ex- 
tending regulation  to  the  intrastate  mar- 
ket, and  at  the  same  time  exempting  in- 
dependent producers  from  regulation,  we 
can  hopefully  remove  the  distortions  of 
the  present  system.  Additionally,  we  can 
encourage  the  growth  of  competition  in 
an  Industry  dominated  by  a  relatively 
few  companies. 

The  Natural  Gas  Act  had  as  its  major 
purpose  the  protection  of  consumers 
against  the  possibility  of  exploitation  at 
the  hands  of  the  natural  gas  companies. 
That  protection  Is  needed  today  more 
than  ever  before,  and  I  am  gratified  that 
this  body  saw  fit  to  keep  the  consumer 
in  mind  by  voting  to  continue  Federal 
regulation. 

The  legislation  we  have  passed  will 
now  go  to  a  conference  committee  with 
the  Senate,  which  has  passed  legislation 
similar  to  that  which  we  were  success- 
ful in  defeating.  I  am  hopeful  that  when 
a  bill  emerges  from  that  conference  com- 
mittee. It  will  bear  a  marked  similarity 
to  the  bill  we  have  passed. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FRED  FECI 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CAurounA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10,  1976 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 


February  10,  1976 


portunity  to  take  notice  of  the  retire- 
ment of  Fred  Feci  as  secretary-treasurer 
of  local  506  of  the  Butcher's  Union  in 
San  Jose.  Caltf .,  and  to  wish  him  well  In 
his  new  post  as  president  of  the  Santa 
Clara  County  Central  Labor  Council. 
AFL-CIO. 

Fred  Feci  started  In  the  meat  business 
at  the  age  of  13  when  he  delivered  from 
a  bicycle  and  Joined  local  506  hi  1934. 
During  his  many  years  in  local  506  he 
held  a  variety  of  important  posts,  in- 
cluding president  of  the  local,  business 
agent  and  secretary-treasurer.  Addi- 
tionally, FYed  has  been  vice  president  of 
the  Western  Federation  of  Butchers,  a 
board  member  of  the  California  State 
Branch  of  the  Western  Federation  of 
Butchers,  chairman  of  a  COPE  district, 
trustee  of  the  California  Butcher's  vaca- 
tion trust,  trustee  6i  the  health  and  wel- 
fare fimd  and  trustee  of  the  poision 
fimd.  He  has  been  chairman  of  the  ap- 
peals committee  of  the  California  Butch- 
er's Trust  Fund  and  has  been  a  member 
of  the  California  State  Apprenticeship 
Commission.  All  in  all,  Fred  Feci  has 
been  an  active,  dedicated  and  wise  union 
leader  throughout  his  Uf  e. 

Fred  Feci  has  £ilso  taken  an  active  in- 
terest in  community  affairs.  He  has 
served  on  the  San  Jose  Unified  School 
District  Committee,  was  a  member  of  the 
grand  jury  for  Santa  Clara  County  and 
was  chairman  of  the  parks  and  recrea- 
tion committee  for  the  city  of  San  Jose. 
He  served  on  the  City  of  Hope  as  well 
as  on  the  executive  committee  for  United 
Way. 

Indeed,  Fred  Peel  is  the  kind  of  public- 
spirited  citizen  that  should  Inspire  us 
all.  His  many  good  efforts  have  bene- 
fited not  only  members  of  local  506,  but 
the  entire  community.  All  of  us  owe  him 
a  debt  of  thanks  for  being  the  kind  of 
individual  that  he  Is — ^hard  working,  in- 
telligent, above  all,  a  fine  and  decent 
human  being,  and  a  valued  personal 
friend  of  mine  for  many  years. 


ENERGY  1976— PART  EC— IT  IS  STILL 
AN  EDUCATION  PROBLEM 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

or  t>ENNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10.  1976 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Disbe- 
lief— the  disbelief  that  an  energy  crisis 
exists  is  still  a  major  problem  facing  our 
Nation's  energy  policy. 

That  was  one  of  the  major  conclusions 
of  a  recort  energy  seminar  I  held  in 
Johnstown,  Pa.  The  meeting  brought  to- 
gether a  wide  range  of  energy  experts, 
but  nearly  all  agreed  that  the  sooner  we 
educate  the  public,  the  sooner  we  can 
get  on  with  facing  the  energy  crisis  more 
realistically. 

Does  a  disbelief  of  our  energy  problems 
really  still  exist?  Let  us  lo(rit  at  the  facts. 

Fact  No.  1.  A  June,  1975  Roper  Survey 
found  that  47  percent  still  bdUeved  the 
energy  shortages  were  not  real  but  had 
been  contrived  for  economic  and  politi- 
cal reasons.  Only  26  percent  thou^t  the 
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shortage  was  weey  real  and  would  get 
worse  in  5  to  10  years. 

Fact  No.  2.  A  poll  I  conducted  in  Au- 
gust of  the  12t^  Congressional  District 
foimd  47  percent  sajrlng  we  were  cur- 
rently experiencing  an  energy  crisis,  but 
two-thirds  agreeing  we  will  face  a  crisis 
over  the  next  10  years. 

Fact  No.  3.  The  polling  dcme  by  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  showed 
In  October  1975,  that  49  percent  thought 
there  was  a  very  seriotis  need  to  save 
energy.  Respondents  indicated  that  com- 
pared to  a  year  earlier,  38  percent 
thouslit  the  need  to  conserve  energy  had 
increased,  while  49  percent  thought  it 
was  about  the  same,  and  8  percent 
thought  there  was  less  need  to  save.  In 
June  1974. 32  percent  thought  the  energy 
crisis  was  real;  37  percent  thought  it 
contrived.  In  June  1975,  45  percent 
thought  it  was  real;  and  32  percent 
thought  it  contrived. 

To  me  the  evidence  is  consistent — ^we 
have  made  progress  in  telling  the  energy 
story,  but  there  are  still  large  percent- 
ages of  people  who  are  unconvinced  and 
skeptical.  After  2  years  of  energy  con- 
cern and  attempted  education.  I  think  in 
1976  we  have  to  take  a  renewed  look  at 
our  education  efforts  and  programs. 

A  first  point  to  make  is  that  we  must 
abandon  the  simple  route  by  blaming 
the  Government  or  the  FEIA  for  a  poor 
job.  In  general  I  believe  the  education 
program  headed  by  the  Department  of 
Marketing  and  Education  in  FEA  has 
produced  an  excellent  series  of  colorful 
and  illustrative  information  services. 
Also,  I  was  pleased  to  work  with  them  in 
producing  the  first  joint  FEIA-CMigres- 
si(mal  newsletter  on  saving  oiergy  which 
I  sent  to  constituents  in  November. 

A  second  point  is  that  our  Government 
energy  education  effort  has  been  diverted 
by  circumstances.  The  general  skepticism 
toward  industry  has  made  the  energy 
companies  suspect.  A  key  for  this  year's 
energy  progress  must  be  having  Con- 
gress use  Its  new  powers  to  Investigate 
the  energy  companies  to  insure  the  pub- 
lic of  the  correct  facts.  Also,  a  Northeast 
winter  that  found  the  average  tempera- 
ture for  the  last  quarter  of  1975  some 
13.3  percent  higher  than  average,  has 
made  the  predictions  of  a  natural  gas 
disaster  look  contrived.  We  must  consider 
that  it  may  take  gasoline  lines  and  Job- 
layoffs  before  the  enegry  picture  will  hit 
home  for  many  citizens. 

Third,  I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
the  comments  on  education  made  by  Dr. 
Frederick  Porscher,  Ph.  D.  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh,  at  the  energy  seminar. 

According  to  Dr.  Forscher,  a  major 
goal  of  Government  must  be  to  "decon- 
fuse"  the  public  about  the  energy 
situation. 

He  compared  the  energy  problem  to 
our  body  metabolism.  The  human  body.^ 
needs  3,000  kilo-calories  a  day  to  survive, 
these  kilo-calories  are  acquired  through 
materials  and  energy.  The  materials  are 
processed  in  the  botir  to  help  cell  struc- 
ture and  body  metabolism.  The  energy, 
or  calories,  once  used  cannot  be  recycled. 
In  our  society  we  need  energy  and 
raw  materials  to  survive.  Raw  materials 
can  be  recycled  but  energy  cannot 
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Today  in  the  United  States  we  use  ap- 
proximately two  times  more  energy  per 
capita  than  any  other  society  in  the 
world.  We  use  approximatley  90  million 
kilo-calories  a  year  when  only  500,000 
kilo-calories  a  year  are  needed  to  survive. 

Dr.  Forscher  goes  on  to  cranment  that 
we  still  have  not  succeeded  in  making 
energy  conservation  a  daily  situation 
that  must  be  practiced  like  a  religion, 
and  make  energy  waste  seen  as  an  im- 
moral act. 

I  wish  I  had  a  simple  solution  that 
would  turn  Dr.  Forscber's  words  into 
reality.  AU  I  can  say,  however,  is  tliat 
energy  education  cannot  be  forgotten  by 
Washington  as  a  top  energy  goal  for 
1976. 

I  agree  with  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
trator Frank  Zarb:  "We  must  tell  the 
public  the  truth  about  the  energy  prob- 
lem and  its  solutions  and  stop  maWT^g 
political  promises  of  cheaper  energy  that 
cannot  be  deUvered.  Let  us  have  a  frank 
discussion  of  the  issues  involved  in  the 
energy  situation,  bring  all  the  facts  out 
into  the  open,  and  let  the  people  decide." 


TEUBUTE    TO    DR.    PERCY    JULIAN 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

or  TLLOtOlS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10,  1976 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  I^^eaker,  it  would  be  a 
grievous  remiss  to  allow  Black  History 
Week  to  pass  without  ronanbering  the 
work  of  Dr.  Percy  Lavon  Julian — winter- 
nationally  known  organic  chonlst,  scien- 
tist, educator,  humanist,  and  noted  civil 
rights  leader.  Dr.  Julian,  a  resident  of 
Oak  Park,  m.,  passed  away  on  April  19. 
1975.  He  is  surely  one  of  the  greatest 
black  men  in  the  history  of  our  country^ 
an  eminent  man  of  great  stature  who 
left  a  rich  legacy  not  (miy  for  black 
Americans,  but  for  all  Americans. 

Bom  the  son  of  an  ex-slave  in  Mont- 
gcHnery,  Ala.,  on  ApiU  11,  1899.  Percy 
Julian  was  not  content  to  accept  the  dis- 
criminatory fate  reserved  for  black  peo- 
ple at  that  time.  He  was  a  brilliant  young 
man  of  great  potential  yAio  worked  as  a 
servant  and  performed  various  other 
menial  Jobs  to  put  himself  through  school. 
He  was  the  highest  ranking  studoit  in 
his  class  when  he  graduated  Phi  Beta 
Kai^Mi  from  DePauw  University  in  1920. 
He  then  went  on  to  earn  his  master's  de- 
gree in  chemistry  f  rcHn  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, and  his  Ph.  D.  from  the  University  of 
Vienna. 

Dr.  Julian  is  perhaps  best  known  for 
creating  the  drug  Compound  S  out  ol 
soybesin  sterols,  which  is  manuf acturered 
as  a  sjrnttiesis  of  cortisone  for  the  treat- 
moit  of  rheumatoid  arthritis  and  other 
ailments.  His  research  woric  with  soya 
sterols  also  resulted  in  the  quantity  pro- 
duction of  two  important  hormones,  tes- 
tosterone for  men  and  progesterone  for 
women.  He  also  made  many  other  impor- 
tant discoveries,  including  the  production 
of  a  synttiesis  of  physostlgmlne.  used  to 
treat  glaucoma. 

In  further  work  with  soybeans  during 
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World  War  n.  he  isolated  a  protein  that 
became  widely  used  eis  the  basis  of  a 
flreflghtlng  substance  used  In  crash  land- 
ings by  U.S.  Navy  fliers. 
Dr.  Julian  was  once  quoted  as  saying: 
I  have  had  one  goal  In  my  life,  that  of  play- 
ing some  role  In  making  life  a  little  easier 
for  the  persons  who  come  after  me. 

I  believe  Percy  Julian  has  Indeed  ac- 
complished his  goal. 

Shortly  after  E>r.  Julian's  death  last 
year,  Vernon  Jarrett  of  the  Chicago  Trlb- 
ime  wrote  a  very  moving  suid  poignant 
tribute  to  Percy  Julian.  For  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues,  and  Dr.  Julian's  many 
friends  and  admirers,  I  Include  Mr.  Jar- 
rett's  column  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Thk  Message  That  Pekct  Jtjuan  Left 
(By  Vernon  Jarrett) 

If  you  know  of  any  disheartened  young 
people — regardless  of  race — who  feel  that  this 
callous  world  is  so  much  against  them  that 
they  refuse  to  give  their  talents  a  chance  to 
shine,  tell  them  the  story  of  Percy  Julian. 

Dr.  Percy  L.  Julian  was  a  world  renowned 
chemist  who  died  too  soon  last  week  a  few 
days  after  his  76th  birthday.  He  was  a  black 
man.  And  when  he  was  young  he  did  not  have 
to  guess  about  the  posture  of  this  world  to- 
ward a  black  boy  born  on  April  11,  1899.  on 
Jefferson  Davis  Street  In  Montgomery.  Ala. 

It  was  as  clear  to  him  as  It  was  to  his  ex- 
slave  father,  James  Sumner  Julian,  and  his 
mother.  Elizabeth  Lena  Adams  Julian,  that 
his  country,  his  state,  and  the  powerful  In- 
dividuals who  ran  all  major  Institutions  saw 
nothing  but  an  Inferior  stetus  for  the  little 
Percys  of  America. 

And  before  you  recite  Julian's  long  list  of 
achievements  In  the  field  of  chemistry, 
please  make  It  known  that  Julian  as  a  young 
man  decided  for  himself  that  he  would  ex- 
plore and  employ  his  talents  to  the  fullest 

regardless  of  all  opposition.  The  Percy  Ju- 
lian story  is  an  account  of  Just  more  than 
native  genius  exploding  Inevitably. 

Julian's  father  was  a  mathematical  genius. 
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legend  had  It,  but  that  genius  was  confined 
to  his  Job  In  the  p)ost  o£Bce.  Prom  every  cor- 
ner, with  the  exception  of  his  own  race, 
young  Julian  was  informed  that  he  was  In- 
ferior and  should  remain  that  way  because 
that's  how  the  government  wanted  It,  how 
Ood  wanted  it,  and  how  CSod's  self  appointed 
emissaries  on  earth — the  white  man — want- 
ed It. 

The  central  point  to  the  Percy  Julian 
story  18  that  he  defied  all  outside  definitions 
of  himself  and  the  role  that  he  was  to  play 
In  this  world.  He  spent  a  lifetime  rejecting 
others'  plans  for  him  and  the  limitations 
placed  upon  him.  When  Julian's  parents 
moved  to  Indiana  and  he  attended  DePauw 
University  in  Oreencastle,  he  was  met  with 
stark  dtscrlnUnatlon  whUe  he  worked  as  a 
servant  In  a  white  fraternity  house. 

But  when  he  graduated  In  1920  he  had 
earned  his  Phi  Beta  key  and  was  valedicto- 
rian of  his  class.  Some  of  his  most  highly 
regarded  professors  had  attempted  to  dis- 
courage him.  And  when  he  earned  his  mas- 
ter's degree  In  chemistry  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, Jim  Crow  was  perched  on  top  of  his 
cap  and  gown. 

While  white  students  of  his  rank  were 
given  teaching  positions,  Julian  had  to  wait 
tables  and  stoke  coal  to  make  It. 

But  none  of  this  stymied  his  fascination 
with  organic  chemistry.  Julian  taught  In 
two  black  colleges  for  a  while  and  finally  got 
a  chance  to  study  under  the  famous  Ernst 
Spath,  while  he  earned  his  Ph.D.  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna  In  1931. 

He  later  became  chairman  of  the  Chem- 
istry department  at  black  Howard  Univer- 
sity In  Washington  and  returned  to  De- 
Pauw as  a  research  fellow  In  organic  chem- 
istry. His  work  attracted  wide  attention 
untU  his  race  was  discovered.  But  Julian 
went  right  ahead  probing  and  probing  In 
the  area  of  synthetic  chemistry  and  that's 
when  the  human  side  of  him  began  to  show 
brighter  and  brighter. 

He  wanted  to  develop  synthetic  drugs  for 
mass  production  that  ordinary  people  could 
afford.  Here  are  a  few  of  his  achievements: 

A  synthesis  for  the  drug  physostlgmlne, 
used  In  the  treatment  of  glaucoma. 
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From  the  soybean  protein,  he  produced  a 
new  chemical  uaed  in  the  coating  of  paper. 

Prom  the  soybean,  be  developed  a  fire- 
flghtlng  foam  which  saved  many  lives 
aboard  Navy  ships  during  World  War  II. 

The  mass  production  of  synthetic  sex  hor- 
mones produced  by  his  imaginative  soybean- 
oU  filter. 

Chicago's  OUdden  Paint  Co.  appointed 
Julian  director  of  Its  Soya  Products  Division, 
where  he  scored  probably  his  greatest 
achievement,  a  synthesis  of  cortisone.  This 
made  cortisone  available  for  millions  of  suf- 
ferers of  rheumatoid   arthritis. 

Another  facet  of  the  Julian  story  is  his 
abiding  concern  for  the  development  of 
young  scientific  minds  among  blacks  today. 
I  had  many  chats  with  him  on  this  subject, 
and  I  know  how  disturbed  he  was  about  the 
small  number  of  young  blacks  contemplat- 
ing entry  into  scientific  endeavors. 

He  wanted  to  do  everything  he  could  to 
encourage  them.  That's  why  he  was  chair- 
man last  year  of  Sigma  PI  Phi  fraternity's 
luncheon  honoring  the  black  youths  whose 
projects  were  exhibited  at  the  Chicago 
public  schools  science  and  mathematics  fair. 
He  wanted  to  participate  in  a  similar  award 
luncheon  scheduled  for  May  2. 

Dr.  Percy  L.  Julian  left  this  world  not 
only  a  noteworthy  list  of  medicines  for  the 
ailing,  he  also  bequeathed  to  us  a  message 
worth  repeating. 


911— HOT  LINE  FOR  EMERGENCIES 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF   INDIANA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  10.  1976 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Minnesota 
and  Mississippi  are  the  two  States  I  am 
adding  today  in  my  list  of  current  and 
anticipated  commimities  operating  on 
the  "911"  emergency  telephone  number 
throughout  the  United  States: 


Date 


Systems  location 


Instrvica 


SchaduM 


Population 

served 

(thousands) 


Mississippi:  *•'""=*'•  TELEPHONE  «  TELEGRAPH 

^■^o"' January  1971 

Lanion August  1970  """" 

Crystal  Sprinp :;:;:  October  1970 

uurjnt --..--.. 

tta^ ::-::::;::::june  i97i:::: 

Snrj?*^ February  1971 

Si!?*** - October  1974...  .         

KSS.!^'' November  1973... :::::: 

IndianoU October  1970  


Marck  1975. 


April  1969. 


Jacksmi H' 

i^i'iH;;-- I-"ri"""  Auiust'i??^: 

Ltxington October  1971 

ig"'"'"* September  1976:::" 

222 July  1973 

BCLi: January  1971 """ 

"•'^"'* July  1970 " 


4.0 

ILO 

4.2 

2.S 

55.0 

24.0 

20.0 

39.0 

10.0 

165.0 

35.0 

2.8 

5.0 

<0 

S.0 

17.0 


Data 


Systams  location 


Instrvict 


Scliadulad 


Population 

served 

(tlMwsands) 


Mendenhall January  1974... 

II*"<"«"-- Octotwr  1974.... 

•f°«  Po'"* April  1971 

°»'°"*  -  December  1974. 

P**"*""" June  1971 

S;*;'^-,  -.- January  1974... 

Ptiiladelphia December  1970.. 

if"!.™<x= November  1972. 

•!?"'«"« December  1969  . 

MinJZlir ««'">•'  '9'*    - 

*"*•'".; February  1972.. 

^J'*^'^ D«*mbir  1974.. 

""•^O" May  1969 


INDEPENDENT  TELEPHONE  COMPANIES 
Minnesota:  St  Jamts jun«  1969 


2.6 
50.0 
19.3 
11.0 
2S.0 
1S.0 

5.0 

4.0 
24.0 

6.0 

30.0 

23.0 

8.0 


4.0 


A  POUSH-AMERICAN  PATRIOT 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

OF  NIW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10.  1976 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Febru- 
ary 12,  besides  bringing  to  mind  the  debt 
of  gratitude  we  owe  to  President  Lincoln, 
marks  the  anlversary  of  the  birth  of  one 
of  the  greatest  heroes  of  om-  American 
Revolution,  Gen.   Thaddeus  Kosciusko. 


On  February  21, 1798  Thomas  Jefferson 
wrote  of  him  to  General  Gates: 

He  to  as  pure  a  son  of  liberty  as  I  have 
ever  known,  and  of  that  liberty  which  to  to 
go  to  aU,  and  not  to  the  few  or  the  rich  alone. 

On  Jime  1  of  the  same  year,  Jefferson 
wrote  to  Kosciusko : 

Your  principles  and  dispositions  were 
made  to  be  honored,  revered,  and  loved.  True 
to  a  single  object,  the  freedom  and  happiness 
of  man,  they  have  not  veered  about  with 
the  changelings  and  apostates  .  .  .  Accept 
sincere  assurances  of  my  affectionate  esteem 
and  respect. 


And  Gen.  Nathaniel  Greene.  U.S.  Com- 
mander of  the  Southern  Campaign, 
wrote: 

I  can  liken  to  nothing  hto  zeal  In  the 
public  service,  and  In  the  solution  of  Im- 
portant problems,  nothing  could  have  been 
more  helpful  than  hto  Judgement,  vigilance, 
and  diligence.  He  was  fearless  of  every  dan- 
ger. He  never  manifested  desires  or  claims 
to  himself,  and  never  let  opportunity  pass  of 
calling  attention  to  and  recommending  the 
merits  of  others. 

On  his  own  initiative  and  at  his  own 
expense,  Kosciusko  had  come  to  these 
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shores  from  his  native  Poland  in  the 
summer  of  1776  to  fight  in  our  Continen- 
tal Army  as  a  colonel  of  Army  Engineers. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  the  Caro- 
linas  as  well  as  in  the  battles  of  New 
York  and  Yorktown.  One  of  his  greatest 
contributions  was  the  engineering  of  the 
fortifications  at  West  Point,  to  become 
a  lasting  memorial  as  our  Nation's  mili- 
tary academy. 

At  the  close  of  our  War  for  Independ- 
ence, this  Polish  patriot  was  hailed  by 
the  U.S.  Congress  for  "his  long,  faithful, 
and  meritorious  service,"  and  by  special 
act  of  both  Houses  granted  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  American  citizenship 
and  commissioned  a  brigadier  general. 

His  struggle  on  behalf  of  the  common 
people  of  Poland  after  the  partition  of 
that  coimtry  in  1792  was  yet  another 
indication  of  his  dedication  to  the  cause 
of  liberty. 

The  people  of  my  congressional  district 
are  proud  to  have  a  bridge  named  in 
memory  of  this  Polish-American  hero. 
On  this  day  of  national  thanksgiving,  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  praying  for  the 
people  of  Poland  still  struggling  against 
the  Russian  oppressor  and  I  salute  Po- 
land's sons  and  daughters  in  America 
who  live  imder  the  banner  of  liberty 
Kosciusko  helped  unfurl. 


FEBRUARY:    ANNIVERSARY  MONTH 
OF  BOY  SCOUTS 


HON.  MARTIN  A.  RUSSO 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10,  1976 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month 
of  February  is  the  anniversary  month 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  I  know  we 
all  share  in  our  commitment  to  this  fine 
program  and  today  I  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  particular  group  of  Scouts 
in  my  own  district. 

Cub  Scout  Pack  No.  4092,  headed  by 
Cubmaster  James  M.  Hardy.,  is  having 
a  Blue  and  Gold  Dinner  on  February  16 
to  commemorate  the  66th  anniversary  of 
the  beginning  of  scouting  in  America.  It  is 
a  most  special  occasion  for  the  38  young 
gentlemen  involved,  as  well  as  for  their 
families  and  leaders. 

Those  who  will  be  receiving  well- 
deserved  awards  are:  Pat  Schultz,  Den 
Leader  of  the  Year,  and  Mark  Swalec. 
named  Cub  Scout  of  the  Year.  A  special 
award  will  be  given  to  Mr.  Bemie  Broh. 
scoutmaster  of  Troop  No.  670.  He  has 
been  in  scouting  for  41  years  and  has 
been  scoutmaster  of  No.  670  for  35  years. 

At  their  Blue  and  Gold  Dinner.  Pack 
No.  4092  will  present  a  Bicentennial  flag 
skit  on  the  history  of  the  Americsm  flag. 
It  is  appropriate  that  these  young  boys. 
so  well-versed  already  in  the  prerequi- 
sites of  good  citizenship,  should  so  honor 
our  flag  on  their  own  day  of  honors.  The 
flag  and  Scouts  are  closely  bound,  for 
the  values  to  which  Scouts  pledge  them- 
selves as  citizens  are  what  insure  a  future 
for  that  flag. 
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I  think  the  Scouts  in  Illinois  can  take 
particular  pride  in  their  anniversary 
month,  for  it  was  a  Chicago  newspaper 
publisher.  William  D.  Boyce,  who  Intro- 
duced Scouting  to  America  in  1910.  He 
discovered  the  program  for  yoimg  men 
on  a  trip  to  England  when  a  Scout  there 
did  a  "good  deed"  for  him.  We  all  owe 
a  great  deal  to  that  English  Scout.  Even 
Mr.  Boyce  could  not  foresee  the  pro- 
found impact  of  his  prcmioting  such  a 
program,  for  today  there  are  nearly 
5  million  young  people  in  Boy  Scout  pro- 
grams as  well  as  5.000  adults  and 
volunteers. 

I  commend  them  for  their  work  in  mak- 
ing Scouting  a  successful  program  and 
for  the  contribution  that  program  makes 
to  our  country. 


LINCOLN  HOME  FUNDING 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10,  1976 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  5  years 
ago.  Congress  acted  to  save  an  heirloom 
of  the  RepubUc  for  generations  yet  un- 
born. On  August  13,  1971.  legislation 
creating  a  national  historic  site  in 
Springfield,  m.,  was  approved.  The  center 
of  the  site  is  the  Lincoln  home,  the  only 
home  Abraham  Lincoln  ever  owned. 

When  the  legislation  was  passed.  Con- 
gress recognized  that  commercial  en- 
croachment posed  a  threat  to  the  his- 
torical integrity  of  the  area.  Gas  stations, 
offices,  and  several  other  structures  not 
in  harmony  with  the  Lincoln  home  had 
been  built  nearby.  Others,  including  a 
high-rise  motel,  were  in  prospect. 

Today,  on  the  eve  of  Lincoln's  birth- 
day, I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  will 
permit  the  completion  of  the  Lincoln 
home  National  Historic  Site.  Zooming 
costs,  coupled  with  land  acquisition  de- 
lays, require  an  additional  expenditure  to 
Insure  the  completion  of  the  site.  My  bill 
authorizes  an  additional  $1,056,000  for 
land  acquisition  and  relocation  assist- 
smce.  Funds  for  development  of  the  site, 
are  also  Included  in  this  figure. 

In  addition,  a  rare  and  invaluable  col- 
lection of  furniture  once  owned  in 
Springfield  by  Lincoln  is  now  available. 
Lincoln  sold  these  items  before  leaving 
Springfield  to  assume  the  Presidency. 
They  are  now  owned  by  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania.  For  the  first 
time  in  over  75  years,  this  furniture  is 
now  for  sale.  It  would  be  tragic  to  miss 
this  opportunity  to  return  these  unique 
items  to  the  home  in  which  they  were 
used.  A  specific  authorization  of  $150,000 
for  the  purchase  of  this  furniture  is  in- 
cluded in  my  bill. 

I  as  much  as  anyone  have  deplored  the 
excessive  growth  of  Federsd  spending  in 
recent  years,  but  it  is  beyond  question 
that  the  completion  of  the  Lincoln  Home 
National  Historic  Site  is  a  worthwhile 
expenditure  of  fimds.  Tlie  enduring 
meaning  of  Lincoln  is  a  legacy  the  Na- 
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tion  desperately  needs  in  moments  of 
turmoil. 


AMERICAN  JEWISH  CONGRESS  DIN- 
NER IN  HONOR  OP  LOWELL 
KT.TKZER  BKT.T.TN,  MJ3..  MP.H. 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 


OF    NTW    TORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10.  1976 


Mr.  SCUEUEU.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  these 
times  of  disillusionment  with  govern- 
ment, its  agencies,  its  personnel,  and  its 
effectiveness  in  coping  with  the  problems 
that  concern  us  aU.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you  the  inspiring  words  of  Dr. 
Lowell  E.  Bellin,  a  truly  remarkable  pub- 
lic official. 

As  a  New  Yoric  Congressman.  I  «un 
especially  proud  of  New  York  City's 
health  commissioner.  Lowell  Bellin  is  the 
complete  government  leader:  a  bril- 
liant, wise  scholar,  a  kind  and  thought- 
ful human  being,  a  hii^ily  competent 
government  administrator  who  dally 
demonstrates  his  drive  for  excellence  in 
public  service.  He  has  sJways  been  an  in- 
defatigable fighter  against  inefflcioicy, 
stupidity,  and  fuzzy  thinking  in  general. 
As  long  as  New  York  can  continue  to  at- 
tract public  officials  like  Lowell  Eliezer 
Bellin.  write  no  epitaphs  for  my  great 
city.  It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  include 
his  remarks  in  the  Record: 
Remarks  of  Lowell  Tgr.iiFirrp  Bellin,  MJ3.. 

MJ>.H.,  AT  THE  American  Jewish  CkiNCRESs 

DiNNEK.    Waldorf    Astoria    Hotel,    New 

York 

Bertholdt  Brecht  once  said  something  to 
the  effect  that  the  person  who  to  smiling 
simply  hasn't  heard  the  news  as  yet.  When  I 
was  In  private  practice  of  Internal  medicine 
a  decade  and  a  half  ago,  I  found  my  hardest 
task  that  of  breaking  unhappy  news  to  the 
patient  and  to  the  famUy  of  the  patient. 
The  task  has  become  no  easier  for  me  as  a 
Health  Commissioner  who  views  himself  as 
ethically  bound  to  Inform  the  population 
about  the  somber  realities  of  Infinite  social 
objectives  and  finite  resources  to  pay  for 
them.  Telling  the  truth  in  pubUc  health, 
particularly  the  truth  about  hospltato  and 
programs,  that  are  fiscally  and  professionally 
non-viable,  conventlonaUy  enrages  the  con- 
stituencies who  are  the  Ideological  sup- 
porters, the  employees,  «:  the  consiimer- 
beneficiaries  of  these  hospltato  and  pro- 
grams. 

During  the  past  two  years  in  New  York 
City  the  population  has  received  an  extraor- 
dinary dose — some  would  say  an  excessive 
overdose — of  truth.  Thto  period  of  time  as- 
suredly can  be  categorized  as  the  age  of  de- 
bunking. As  a  consequence,  there  have  been 
changes  in  attitudes  about  the  invincibility 
of  certain  constituencies  and  there  have 
been  alterations  of  programs.  In  public 
health  these  changes  have  occurred  at  a  rate 
of  acceleration  that  would  have  deemed  Im- 
probable in  New  York  City  but  a  few  years 
ago. 

During  thto  fiscal  crtoto  the  pubUc  has  been 
increasingly  weaned  away  from  those  polit- 
ical anodynes  that  are  ever  so  comforting 
but  are  in  fact  so  toxic  to  the  democratic 
process.  The  New  York  City  Health  Depart- 
ment has  contributed  a  major  stattotlcal 
share  to  the  destruction  of  popular  lUxisions 
about  the  Indtopensablllty  of  thto  or  that 
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hospital,  or  of  this  (v  that  public  health 
program. 

The  Health  Commissioner  Is  always  In  an 
exposed  position.  The  physician  in  public 
service  la  a  marginal  person  anyway,  mis- 
trusted by  his  former  colleagues  In  practice 
who  view  blm  as  a  treacherous  aberration, 
a  defector  to  the  bureaucratic  enemy.  Nor  is 
the  physician  in  public  service  wholly  ac- 
cepted by  his  colleagues  In  public  admin- 
istration who  view  him  as  a  possessor  of 
arcane  knowledge  with  but  limited  appli- 
cability to  the  vocation  world  they  Inhabit. 

My  public  Jobs  In  New  York  City  between 
1966  and  the  present  have  successively  In- 
cluded the  positions  of  Executive  Medical 
Director  of  New  York  City  Medicaid,  the 
First  Deputy  Commissioner,  and  during  the 
past  two  years  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Health  Department.  My  public  career  in  New 
York  City  has  been  one  of  relentless  conflict. 
It  would  be  Incorrect  to  attribute  this  non- 
tranquil  career  style  exclusively  to  my  own 
belligerency  or  neurosis.  There  have  been 
other  reasons  as  well.  The  unique  chem- 
istry of  New  York  City  political  life  in- 
cessantly catalyzes  conflict-engendering  de- 
cisions. More  important  the  New  York  City 
Health  Department  has  self-consciously 
viewed  itself  as  the  planetary  public  health 
Olympus.  The  Health  Department  has  always 
taken  Its  professional  mission  seriously — 
Indeed,  with  a  degree  of  solemn  introspec- 
tion that  would  be  laughable  In  most  other 
agencies.  As  a  consequence,  the  Health  De- 
partment of  the  City  of  New  York  has  rou- 
tinely found  itself  in  the  moral  equivalent 
of  a  perpetual  state  of  warfare. 

Let  me  cite  representative  examples  of 
conflict  where  I  have  had  personal  propri- 
etary interest: 

1.  Since  the  advent  of  Medicaid  in  1967, 
we  have  made  local  and  national  organized 
medicine  and  organized  dentistry  most  un- 
happy by  our  promulgating,  monitoring,  and 
enforcing  standards  of  health  care  delivery. 
Our  unprecedented  on-site  office  visits  in 
order  to  audit  the  practitioner  where  he 
actually  practices  provoked  an  official  de- 
nunciation on  the  part  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association. 

2.  We  have  locked  horns  with  organized 
medicine,  organized  dentistry,  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Health,  and  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Education  over 
the  Issue  of  our  insisting  that  practitioners 
participating  in  Medicaid  participate  as  well 
in  a  minimum  number  of  annual  hours  of 
compulsory  continuing  professional  educa- 
tion. Injunctive  proceedings  to  prevent  such 
compulsory  continuing  education  were  Ini- 
tiated by  organized  dentistry. 

3.  Our  enforcement  of  quality  controls  In 
the  outpatient  departments  of  voluntary  hos- 
pitals through  the  application  of  financial 
sanctions  under  the  Ghetto  Medicine  Pro- 
gram continues  to  be  a  source  of  Irritation 
to  some  of  these  voluntary  hospitals. 

4.  We  have  publicly  accused  sacrosanct 
public  health  programs  such  as  sickle  cell 
screening  of  being  tokenlstlc  and  of  limited 
worth.  We  have  urged  that  program  directors 
stop  conning  Black  citizens  and  Instead 
diminish  the  spending  of  scarce  public 
moneys  in  identifying  sickle  cell  disease  for 
which  little  to  nothing  can  be  done.  We 
have  argued  that  it  is  more  beneficial  to 
Black  citizens  to  allocate  such  moneys  either 
to  sickle  cell  research  or  to  hjrpertenslon 
screening  and  treatment. 

5.  We  have  proclaimed  that  the  City  Is 
overbedded — in  municipal  hospitals,  and  in 
voluntary  hospitals,  and  in  proprietary  hos- 
pitals. 

We  have  said  out  loud  what  the  cognos- 
centi have  been  whimpering  for  years,  to  wit, 
that  the  wretched  two-class  system  of  hos- 
pital care  Is  perpetuated  by  the  two  parallel 
auspices  of  hospital  administration — the 
public  municipal,  and  the  private  voluntary. 
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We  have  called  for  an  orderly  phase  out  of 
the  m.unlclpal  hospital  system  during  the 
next  25  years.  Such  a  phase  out  Is  inevitable 
so  long  as  the  poverty  f>opulation  of  the  City, 
now  possessing  Medicaid  and  Medicare  cards, 
and  soon  to  posses  National  Health  Insur- 
ance, continue  to  vote  with  their  feet  and 
transfer  their  allegiance  from  municipal  to 
voluntary  hospitals. 

7.  We  have  translated  our  alarm  over  the 
continuing  transport  of  radioactive  materials 
through  the  City  of  New  York  Into  a  New 
York  City  Board  of  Health  amendment  to 
the  City  Health  Code  to  put  a  stop  to  such 
transport. 

8.  We  have  meticulously  collected  statistics 
and  now  have  concluded  that  the  1973  hos- 
pital-nursing home  strike  snuffed  out  the 
lives  prematurely  of  as  many  as  20  helpless 
chronically  ill  patients.  No  longer  can  man- 
agement or  labor  in  the  health  care  field  de- 
lude themselves  or  the  public  that  precau- 
tionary measures  such  as  running  a  health 
facility  with  a  skeleton  staff  during  a  hos- 
pital strike,  a  nursing  home  strike,  a  doctors' 
strike,  or  a  nurses'  strike  will  prevent  patients 
from  dying  due  to  the  transfer  trauma  of  the 
strike. 

While  I  was  a  student  at  the  Harvard 
School  of  Public  Health,  I  was  taught  that 
It  Is  bad  tactics  to  engage  In  more  than  one 
conflict  at  the  same  time.  Rather,  It  Is  wiser 
to  participate  In  confllct.s  on  a  sequential 
basis.  Simultaneity  of  conflicts  tends  to  give 
the  opposition  an  opportunity  to  mobilize  an 
effective  coalition  to  counteract  and  ulti- 
mately drive  from  office  altogether  the  health 
conunUsloner  so  Imprudent  to  the  fight  on 
two  or  more  major  fronts.  But,  as  Health 
Commissioner  of  New  York  City  I  have  found 
it  impossible  to  take  this  dictum  too  seri- 
ously. In  our  City  too  many  things  happen 
too  quickly,  and  they  do  not  necessarily 
happen  In  sequence. 

The  polemical  consequence  of  all  these 
conflicts  has  been  a  gaggle  of  disparate  and 
often  contradictory  accusations: 

1.  The  New  York  City  Health  Department 
Is  antl-practltioner. 

2.  The  New  York  City  Health  Department 
Is  antl-munlclpal  hospital  and  is  a  running 
dog  for  the  avaricious  voluntary  hospital 
B3rstem  that  slavers  to  gobble  up  the  entire 
public  hospital  sector. 

3.  The  New  York  City  Health  Department 
Is  anti-voluntary  hospital.  This  Is  proven  by 
Its  support  of  a  public  dominated  Health 
Systems  Agency  for  future  comprehensive 
health  planning  In  the  five  boroughs. 

4.  The  New  York  City  Health  Department 
Is  a  passive  tool  In  the  hands  of  mllltantly 
obscurantist  community  groups. 

6.  The  New  York  City  Health  Department 
Is  a  cunning  and  Implacable  opponent  of  the 
community  groups. 

6.  The  New  York  City  Health  Department 
doesn't  care  about  danoaglng  the  economy  of 
Long  Island  and  doesn't  care  about  the  im- 
plications of  dominance  by  the  Arab  coun- 
tries. After  all,  the  Health  Department  re- 
fuses to  allow  the  transport  through  New 
York  City  of  radioactive  materials  to  and 
from  Brookhaven  Laboratory. 

7.  The  New  York  City  Health  Department 
Is  antl-Dlstrlct  Council  37  and  pro-1199  as 
proven  by  its  relentless  critique  of  the  qual- 
ity of  care  rendered  by  the  municipal  hospi- 
tals. 

8.  The  New  York  City  Health  Department 
is  antl-1199  and  pro-District  Council  37  be- 
cause the  Department  had  the  temerity  to 
publish  the  mortality  statistics  of  the  1973 
hospital  and  nursing  home  strike. 

9.  The  New  York  City  Health  Department 
Is  objectively  reactionary  and  racist  because 
of  Its  public  skepticism  about  the  Justifica- 
tion of  certain  public  health  services  Identi- 
fied with  Black  consumers. 

10.  The  New  York  City  Health  Department 
cares  little  about  the  needs  of  the  non-Black 
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and  non-Hlspanlc  citizenry  slnoe  the  bulk 
of  the  Department's  services  are  delivered  to 
Blacks  and  Hlspanlcs. 

And  so  It  goes.  There  Is  really  nothing 
new  about  any  of  this.  From  year  to  year  the 
details  of  the  specific  accusations  change,  but 
the  generic  basis  of  these  accusations  has 
remained  the  same  during  the  110  years  of 
the  history  of  the  New  York  City  Health  De- 
partment. Institutions,  gToui>8,  people  all 
have  conventionally  Identified  what  they 
perceive  as  good  for  them,  as  good  for  the 
public  health  of  the  total  community  as  well. 
Decades  ago,  that's  why  the  dairy  Interests 
once  bitterly  attacked  the  New  York  City 
Health  Department  because  the  Department 
Insisted  on  enforcing  its  Incomparably  high 
milk  standards.  Decades  ago  that's  why  the 
teachers  of  the  New  York  City  public  school 
system  opposed  the  Health  Department's 
program  of  compulsory  periodic  screening  of 
teachers  for  tuberculosis.  Let  me  assure  you 
all  of  one  socio-political  constant:  So  long 
as  the  leadership  and  public  of  New  York 
City  remain  devoted  to  the  traditions  and 
Ideals  of  this  remarkable  municipal  agency, 
these  conflicts  are  bound  to  continue.  And 
Thank  Heaven  for  these  conflicts.  They  mean 
that  the  Health  Department  Is  doing  what 
It  was  designed  to  In  1866 — look  after  the 
public  health  of  the  citizens  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 

It  Is  appropriate  to  make  certain  public 
acknowledgments — and  I  do  so  with  en- 
thusiasm : 

1.  First  of  all,  I  am  grateful  to  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Congress  for  providing  the  occa- 
sion for  this  ceremony.  I  am  also  worried,  for 
I  am  reminded  of  the  admonition  to  a  col- 
league of  a  former  New  York  City  Health 
Conunlssloner :  "When  they  start  giving  you 
dinners  and  placques,  consider  these  but  the 
premonitory  signs  of  your  incipient  obsoles- 
cence in  the  field  of  public  health."  Never- 
theless I'm  happy  to  see  so  many  of  my 
friends  and  colleagues  here  this  evening.  I 
want  to  thank  Mr.  Martin  Segal,  Prof.  How- 
ard Rusk,  Dean  Martin  Begun,  Sylvia 
Deutsch — and  many  others  whom  times  does 
not  i>ermlt  me  to  mention — all  of  whom  have 
been  valuable  sources  of  counsel  to  me  as 
Commissioner — for  helping  to  make  this 
event  such  a  success. 

2.  I  am  grateful  to  Mayor  Abraham  Beame 
who  thrust  me  into  the  maelstrom  of  New 
York  City  events  of  the  past  two  years  with 
the  mandate  to  rebuild  and  reprofesslonallze 
the  New  York  City  Health  Department.  I  con- 
tinue to  appreciate  his  support  and  that  of 
his  Deputy  Mayors,  who  have  given  little 
encouragement  to  those  of  our  adversaries 
who  p>erlodlcaUy  try  to  go  over  our  heads 
and  reverse  our  professional  decisions.  I  have 
been  honored  to  be  part  of  a  municipal  ad- 
ministration that  has  been  obliged  not  only 
to  make  bricks  without  straw  but  to  do  so 
with  deftness  and  compassion  during  these 
dreadful  economic  times. 

3.  I  am  grateful  as  well  to  my  sometime  or 
permanent  adversaries,  some  of  whom  are 
here  this  evening,  either  to  do  me  honor  or 
to  keep  a  close  eye  on  me.  Despite  our  con- 
flicts, for  the  most  part,  friendship,  mutual 
respect,  good  will,  and  good  faith  have  pre- 
vailed. In  this  spirit  I  call  upon  them  to  con- 
tinue to  perform  even  their  adversary  roles 
that  are  so  Indispensable  for  a  healthy  po- 
litical process  in  order  to  arrive  at  intelli- 
gent social  decisions. 

4.  I  am  grateful  to  my  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bromley  BelUn  now  of  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  formerly  of  Brooklyn,  who 
could  not  be  with  us  this  evening,  for  their 
guiding  me  to  medical  school  rather  than  to 
law  school  which  was  my  original  goal — and 
for  their  resignation  to  the  fact  that  their 
son  the  doctor  gave  up  his  black  bag  to  be- 
come their  son  the  public  employee. 

8.  Most  of  all — with  no  mawklshness — 
but — as  a  pubUc  expression  of  love  and  be- 
wilderment do  I  acknowledge  the  indefatig- 
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able  understanding  and  psychologlcsl  sup- 
port of  my  wife,  Talah,  who  pretended  In 
1962  to  believe  my  assurances  that  my  pass- 
age from  the  private  practice  of  Internal 
medicine  and  cardiology  Into  the  practice  of 
public  health  administration  meant  tb« 
beginning  of  my  q>endlng  more  time  with 
the  family.  Only  the  wives  of  people  In  pub- 
Uc service  can  ^preciate  the  corrodve  laaxr 
tyrdom  that  Is  the  lot  of  families  of  public 
officials — where  the  wife  must  frequently 
assume  the  responsibility  of  both  parents  In 
the  running  of  the  household  and  in  the 
■nurturing  of  the  children  while  the  father 
Is  away  on  behalf  of  the  public  good. 

6.  During  my  1967  through  1972  servloe 
with  the  New  York  City  Health  Department 
I  was  blessed  with  a  succeaslon  of  two 
splendid  bosses  as  Hestth  Commissioner — 
Edward  Oltourke,  MX).,  Mje.n.,  and  Mary  C. 
McLaughlin,  MJ3.,  M.P.H.,  both  of  whom 
played  the  roles  of  patron,  protector,  and 
professional  model. 

7.  I  miist  acknowledge  the  cadre  of  the 
New  York  City  Health  Department — a  cadre 
possessing  an  extraordinary  degree  of  devo- 
tion, almost  of  fanaticism  to  otir  public 
health  programs.  Even  in  these  difficult  times 
the  evidence  of  the  normative  high  morale 
have  been  many:  the  camaraderie,  the  long 
hours  of  work,  the  profusion  of  professional 
papers,  the  initiation  of  programs,  the  mut- 
tual  psychological  support,  the  swagger,  even 
the  resentments  sometimes  manifested  by 
people  of  competitive  agencies. 

I  am  still  awed  and  shall  always  remain 
awed  about  having  served  as  health  officer 
of  this,  the  greatest  municipal  health  depart- 
ment in  the  world.  To  have  become  even  a 
historical  footnote  in  the  government  of 
his  birth  place,  the  City  of  New  York,  Is  an 
Incomparable  honor  to  any  citizen — partic- 
ularly the  son  and  grandson  of  immigrants 
to  this  wonderful  and  undefeated  City. 

For,  after  all,  was  It  not  one  of  our  Jewish 
sages,  the  Assistant  High  Priest.  Rabbi 
Chanlna,  of  blessed  memory,  who  said: 
"Pray  for  the  welfare  of  the  government, 
for  without  the  fear  of  it,  men  would  swal- 
low one  another  alive." 

Thank  you. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  EXTEND  GEN- 
ERAL REVENUE  SHARING 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF   ILUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10,  1976 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral general  revenue  sharing  program 
has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  mo6t  success- 
ful and  popular  Federal  programs  of  re- 
cent years,  its  benefits  being  felt  at  the 
local  level  of  government  throughout  our 
land.  I  take  this  time  to  wholeheartedly 
support  legislation  to  provide  for  the  re- 
newal of  this  program,  which  is  vital  to 
the  improvement  of  government  services 
in  cities,  towns,  and  villages.  Indeed, 
failure  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  renew 
the  general  revenue  sharing  plan  will  re- 
sult in  the  discontinuation  of  many  salu- 
tary projects  made  possible  by  revenue 
sharing  funds,  as,  in  many  cases,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  sustain  these  projects 
without  substantial  local  tax  increases. 

I  have  personally  witnessed  the  advan- 
tages made  possible  by  revenue  sharing 
funds  in  my  13th  District  in  Illinois, 
where  better  police  protection,  improved 
street  lighting,  water,  sewer,  and  road 
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malntainance  are  Just  a  few  of  the  re- 
sults of  responsible  allocation  of  the  fund 
by  local  ofBcials.  Certainly,  these  moneys 
provide  the  capability  for  a  multitude  of 
worthwhile  improvements  in  public  tran- 
sportation, health,  environmental  pro- 
tection and  conservation,  housing  and 
oxnmunlty  develoiment  and  revitaliza- 
tloti,  education  and  recreation — ^through 
programs  which  can  be  competently  con- 
caved, designed,  and  administered  lo- 
cally. It  Is  in  the  community  itself  that 
the  needs  of  our  citizens  and  the  best 
methods  of  meeting  their  needs  are 
known. 

Therefore.  I  call  upon  the  Members  of 
Congress  to  Join  witti  me  in  supporting 
the  administration's  bill  to  extend  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing,  B.JR.  6558,  which  Is 
currently  under  consideration  in  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Operations. 
Through  this  necessary  and  well-received 
program  our  cities,  towns,  and  villages 
will  be  allowed  to  further  strengthen  the 
role  of  local  government,  thus  symboliz- 
ing a  revitalization  of  American  federal- 
ism at  work. 


THE  INSECT:  MAN'S  MOST 
FORMIDABLE  RIVAL 


HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

OF  NKW   YORK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RETE'RESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  February  10,  1976 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  major  concerns  facing  both  farmers 
and  consumers  is  the  apparent  failure 
of  much  of  our  Nation's  overall  pest 
control  program.  A  report  issued  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  has  as- 
sessed the  present  and  alternative  tech- 
nologies and  it  is  not  a  promising  out- 
look. 

We  live  in  an  age  when  95  percent  of 
all  Americans  can  be  classified  as  "food 
consumers"  with  our  food  being  pro- 
duced on  the  farms  by  only  5  percent  of 
our  population.  Most  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens are  totally  isolated  from  farming 
and  the  day-to-day  effort  to  grow  the 
food  that  ultimately  shows  up  in  our 
groceries,  supermarkets,  and  food  co- 
operatives. 

The  consumer  reads  of  the  unique 
vagaries  that  affect  the  food  producing 
business  when  we  read  reports  of 
droughts,  fioods,  and  unseasonable  frosts. 
There  are  also  the  occasional  and 
disturbing  stories  of  insect  destruction. 
But,  by  and  large,  the  American  con- 
sumer feels  that  that  is  a  problem  that 
does  not  really  affect  us.  We  have  been 
led  to  believe  that,  with  the  modem 
arsenal  of  dusts  and  sprays,  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  can  effectively  combat  the 
onslaughts  of  insects.  How  wrong  that 
attitude  is  has  been  made  strikingly 
clear  in  this  new  five-volume  report. 

As  the  disturbing  issue  raised  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Science  report  un- 
folds, we  are  going  to  learn  not  only  how 
ineffective  some  of  our  chemical  methods 
of  pest  protection  are,  but  how  they  are. 
in  fact,  counterproductive.  Chemical  in- 
secticides are  losing  their  effectiveness 
and  each  of  us,  whether  we  live  on  a 
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farm  or  in  a  city  apartment  complex, 
must  now  come  to  grips  with  this  issue. 

However,  before  we  can  reaUy  grasp 
the  significance  of  this  report,  we  should 
look  at  the  vast  scope  of  the  enemy 
arrayed  against  us  in  this  continuing 
battle.  In  the  January  1976  American 
Agriculturist  and  Rural  New  Yorker, 
Heniy  N.  Ferguson  graphically  profiled 
the  enemy  we  face.  He  noted,  for  ex- 
ample, that  there  are  25,000,000  insects 
in  the  air  over  every  square  mile  of 
Earth.  There  are  2,250,000  insects  xmder 
every  square  mile  of  Earth.  There  are 
34,000.000  inseets  on  the  surface  of  every 
acre  of  land. 

We  could  well  be  losing  this  most  cru- 
cial battle  for  man's  survival  in  our 
relatively  short  ascendency  as  a  species. 

I  should  point  out.  however,  that  it  is 
not  the  goal  of  this  article  to  differen- 
tiate between  the  "good"  insects  and  the 
"bad"  insects.  Among  those  millions  of 
flying,  burrowing,  swimming,  hopping, 
crawling,  and  walking  insects  are  many 
that  prey  on  the  truly  dangerous  pests. 
There  are  beneficial  insects,  such  as  the 
prejring  mantis,  lacewings,  lady  bugs,  and 
severtil  varieties  of  parasitic  wasps. 

As  this  dramatic  and  far-reaching  issue 
unfolds,  I  feel  that  it  is  time  for  all  of 
us — rural  legislator  and  urban  legislator 
alike — ^to  know  what  the  odds  are.  I  wish 
to  share  this  frightening  and  eye  open- 
ing article  with  my  colleagues  and  insert 
it  in  the  Record  at  this  time: 
The  Insect  :  Man's  Most  FoaiciDABUt  Rival 
(By  Henry  N.  Ferguson) 

Ever  since  man  took  charge  of  the  planet 
Earth  many  mlllenlums  ago,  he  has  been 
attempting  to  prove  that  he  Is  reaUy  the 
dominant  species  on  this  planet.  He  luaat 
quite  gotten  away  with  it,  but  he  has  en- 
joyed a  smaU  measure  of  success.  He  has 
managed  to  subdue  or  exterminate  many  of 
the  large  beasts  that  once  roamed  the  earth, 
as  weU  as  smaUer  an  1  mala.  Urds  and  reptUes. 

But  in  the  really  big-league  competition — 
against  creatures  with  whom  he  has  been 
battling  for  thousands  of  years — ^hls  efforts 
have  been  anything  but  overpowering.  These 
stubborn  creatures  are,  of  course,  the  insects. 
If  you  care  to  argue  the  point.  Just  try  telling 
the  next  swarm  of  mosquitoes  you  meet  that 
you  are  their  master  1 

The  i^pearance  of  man  on  earth  estab- 
lished a  chain  reaction  of  problems  for  fool- 
ish, feeble  beasts  such  as  the  tiger,  elephant, 
blue  whale,  carrier  pigeon  and  whooping 
crane,  but  the  insects  simply  took  him  in 
stride.  In  fact,  man  has  made  their  day, 
60  to  speak. 

They  have  fattened  upon  him.  Injected 
his  blood  with  plague  and  fever,  eaten  and 
despoiled  his  food,  turned  his  floor  joists  Into 
sawdust,  feasted  on  his  winter  overcoats  and 
have,  in  general,  gotten  their  kicks  out  of 
keeping  him  in  a  constant  state  of  siege  and 
nervous  tension.  In  fact,  the  coming  of  man 
turned  out  to  be  such  a  pleasant,  profitable 
and  entertaining  event  for  insects  that  had 
God  not  been  Inspired  to  create  man  It  Is 
quite  possible  they  might  have  Invented  him 
Just  for  laughs. 

Since  the  time  when  man  and  insect  had 
their  first  confrontation,  the  two  have  been 
engaged  in  a  power  struggle  for  domination 
of  the  earth.  The  Insects  clearly  have  the 
edge.  They  were  ancient  here  long  before 
man's  time  began. 

Man  has  but  a  single  species.  Known  insect 
species  nimiber  close  to  a  million.  New  ones 
turn  up  every  day.  In  contrast  to  the  insects 
all  the  known  species  of  fish,  amphibians, 
reptUes,  birds  and  other  animals  with  verte- 
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brae  add  up  to  only  36,000 — fewer  than  the 
types  of  weevils  alone. 

In  their  bid  for  supremacy  of  the  world, 
the  Insects  also  have  the  advantage  of  num- 
bers. Entomologists  estimate  there  are  26 
million  insects  In  the  air  over  every  square 
mile  of  earth,  two-and-a-quarter  million 
under  every  square  mile  of  soil,  and  84  mil- 
lion on  the  surface  of  every  acre  of  land. 

There  are  many  things  that  give  the  Insect 
an  edge  over  man.  For  Instance,  man  enters 
the  world  Ignorant  of  almost  everything  he 
needs  to  know.  The  Insect  leaves  the  egg — 
with  complete  knowledge  of  everything  It 
must  do  throughout  Its  life.  A  mud  dauber, 
for  example,  builds  clay  cells  with  consum. 
mate  skill,  though  the  wasp  has  never  seen 
such  a  cell  before  It  sets  to  work. 

Insects  have  produced  a  form  of  Intelli- 
gence that  often  rivals  human  reason.  They 
perfected  flight  100  million  years  before  the 
winged  pterodactyl  reptiles  took  to  the  air- 
ways; wasps  manufacture  paper  for  their 
nests,  and  fireflies  produce  cold  light.  Ants 
In  their  wanderings  use  celestial  navigation, 
and  the  dragonfly  nymph  is  Jet-propelled; 
when  pursued  by  a  predator.  It  draws  water 
into  its  rectum  and  forcibly  expels  It  to 
make  a  Jetaway.  And  there  Is  one  species 
of  wasp  that  has  even  learned  how  to  use 
a  tool;  It  trowels  the  sides  of  Its  earthen 
house  with  a  pebble. 

Insects  never  lose  sight  of  their  main  pur- 
pose in  life;  ridding  the  planet  earth  of  the 
human  race.  They  assumed  a  place  of  domi- 
nance In  the  animal  world  long  before  man 
came  on  the  scene;  they  are  not  about  to 
give  it  up  now.  Man  has  fought  back  with 
all  bis  resources  and  Ingenuity.  He  has 
swatted,  sprayed,  burned,  bombed  and 
gassed.  But  he  has  never  been  able  to  wipe 
out  even  one  of  the  thousands  of  varieties 
of  Insects  that  harass  him. 

Our  Itinerant  bug  population  Is  a  mon- 
strously exp>enslve  thing.  The  creatures  know 
how  to  attack  man  where  it  hurts  the  most — 
In  his  pocketbook.  These  nomadic  wanderers 
are  responsible  for  a  crop  loss  alone  In  the 
United  States  equal  to  several  times  the 
total  of  our  national  Are  loss. 

Termites  do  $50,000,000  worth  of  damage 
a  year.  The  cotton  boll  weevil  is  a  financial 
scourge  throughout  the  southland.  Insects 
destroy  enough  wheat  anaUftHy  to  feed  16 
million  persons.  They  nuUlTym^-hrtJDr-of  at 
least  a  million  worklngmen  each  year,  and 
cost  the  American  people  alone  some  four 
billion  dollars  every  12  months. 

The  members  of  this  vast  and  amazing 
group  of  living  things  have  assumed  strange 
shapes  and  habits  that  enable  them  to  cope 
with  life  under  almost  any  circumstances. 
A  drugstore  beetle,  for  Instance,  thrives  in 
red  pepper;  other  insects  devour  and  digest 
wood,  paper,  leather  and  the  substances  of 
decaying  bodies  of  both  animal  and  plant 
life. 

There  are  insects  so  tiny  and  so  intensely 
specialized  that  they  live  only  on  the  tong^ues 
of  horseflies.  There  are  others  whose  life  span 
Is  so  brief  that  they  have  neither  mouths 
nor  stomachs  and  never  eat  at  all. 

Some  bugs  live  in  mud  in  hot  q;>rlngs  that 
reach  temperatures  of  120  dsgrw  Fahren- 
heit. Ice  bugs  thrive  in  temperatures  of  38 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  A  few  insects  are  capa- 
ble of  boring  Into  metal.  The  pupae  of  some 
common  butterflies  winter  on  low  shrubbery 
with  no  covering  but  Ice  and  snow. 

The  story  of  man's  struggle  against  bugs 
Is  as  old  as  the  history  of  agriculture.  In 
1939.  the  discovery  of  DOT  fostered  a  belief 
that  the  battle's  balance  had  shifted  In  man's 
favor.  The  belief  was  short-lived  —  once 
again  man  had  underestimated  the  nS^- 
lency  of  his  Insect  enemies. 

Now,  as  concern  motmts  over  the  effect  of 
chemicals  on  o\ir  environment,  attention 
txirns  increasingly  to  biological  control — the 
suppression  of  pests  by  the  Introduction  of 
natiural  measures. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

For  example.  In  South  Texas,  the  screw- 
worm  fly  lays  eggs  In  the  open  wounds  of 
livestock  and  wildlife;  the  resultant  loss  of 
life  once  reached  epidemic  propcvtlons.  In  a 
Department  of  Agriculture  Insectary  at  Mis- 
sion, Texas.  190  million  sterilized  nuUe 
screw  worms  are  produced  weekly.  These  are 
released  from  planes;  when  they  reach  the 
earth  they  mate  with  female  flies,  and  pro- 
duce nothing,  thereby  dooming  reproduc- 
tion, or  so  it  would  seem.  Unfortunately,  a 
fertile  remnant  always  seems  to  remain  to 
harass  the  livestock  Industry  another  year. 

Down  through  the  centuries.  Insects  have 
periodically  staged  terrifying  demonstrations 
of  their  threat  to  the  human  race.  The  down- 
fall of  the  old  Greek  civilization  has  been 
attributed  to  the  malaria-carrying  mosquito. 
The  terrible  plagues  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
which  wiped  out  26  million  people  and  spread 
terror  across  the  world,  were  spread  by  the 
bites  of  fleas  and  lice. 

Those  Insidious  borers,  the  termites,  once 
created  such  destruction  on  the  Island  of 
St.  Helena  that  its  capital  city,  Jamestown, 
was  reduced  to  a  shambles.  Brutal  assaults 
by  migratory  grasshoppers  (locusts)  have 
altered  the  history  of  whole  nations.  In  fact, 
a  swarm  of  grasshoppers  can  do  as  much 
damage  in  one  day  as  several  atom  bombs. 

LOCUSTS 

The  incredible  numbers  making  up  a  loctist 
army  on  the  march  is  frightening.  A  swarm 
that  passed  over  the  Red  Sea  in  1889  was 
estimated  to  cover  2,000  square  miles.  A 
horde  that  Invaded  Brazil  several  years 
ago  covered  a  front  of  60  miles  and  required 
four  hours  to  pass  a  given  point. 

Files  are  among  the  most  Insidious 
criminals  of  the  Insect  world.  A  single  fly 
can  transport  on  and  within  Its  body  a 
staggering  600  million  bacteria.  Although 
most  of  these  are  harmless,  some  carry  the 
germs  of  dysentery,  diarrhea,  gangrene, 
typhoid  fever,  leprosy,  tuberculosis  and 
bubonic  plague.  Naturally,  these  germs  affect 
the  fly  not  at  all. 

And  these  pests  are  terrifying  In  their 
prolificacy.  A  scientist  estimates  that  the  off- 
spring from  one  pair  of  houseflles.  if  all  sur- 
vived are  reproduced  normally.  In  six  months 
would  become  191  qulntllllon  flies.  Enough, 
according  to  his  estimate,  fo  cover  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  to  a  depth  of  47  feet ! 

Ants  are  perhaps  the  dominant  insects. 
Some  species  organize  Into  stupendous 
marching  armies  that  constitute  a  living  sea 
of  terrifying  destruction.  When  such  an  army 
passes  through  an  area.  It  devours  every 
vestige  of  life,  including  all  vegetation,  and 
such  men  and  beasts  as  cannot  escape  their 
line  of  march.  Such  a  rampaging  horde  Is 
simply  a  horrible  moving  blanket  of  death 
that  stretches  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see  In  all 
directions  and  often  takes  days  to  pass  a 
given  point. 

pnuLons 

Ages  before  conditions  on  earth  were  suit- 
able for  human  life,  uncountable  Insect 
families  in  unimaginable  hordes  were  riding 
up  and  dovra  and  around  our  planet  on  the 
four  winds.  Just  as  they  are  today.  Not  until 
the  past  few  years  have  entomologists  been 
able  to  form  a  picture  of  the  threat  to  man- 
kind's health  and  prosperity  which  hangs  like 
a  question  mark  In  the  atmosphere  over  our 
heads. 

High  above  us  floats  a  mysterious  canopy 
of  peril.  Incredibly  widespread,  its  Import 
not  yet  fully  established.  The  rarefled 
atmosphere  of  these  upper  altitudes  abounds 
with  awesome  living  travelers — Insect  pests 
and  disease  spores  against  which  our  puny 
quarantines  and  haphazard  sanitary  pre- 
cautions are  for  the  moet  part  ineffectual. 

Because  a  high-flying  Texan,  who  prefers 
planes  to  horses,  took  to  the  airways  with 
an  elaborately  contrived  set  of  Insect  traps 
secured  to  the  wings  of  his  plane,  we  now 
have  a  more  complete  plctiuv  of  what  actu- 
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ally  goes  on  In  the  sky  above  us.  Perry  A. 
Ollck,  an  entomologist  with  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  at  Brownsville, 
Texas,  rigged  up  such  a  contraption  and 
went  aloft  to  see  what  the  upper  reaches 
might  contain.  He  has  meUe  some  1,600 
flights  above  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

Combing  systematically  at  different  levels, 
this  Is  what  he  has  picked  up:  a  spider  not 
equipped  for  flight,  at  15,000  feet;  big  green 
darning  needles  at  7,000  feet — often  zoom- 
ing about  the  plane  as  though  challenging 
It  to  a  race.  Redleg  grasshoppers,  one  of  the 
greatest  enemies  to  crops,  were  caught  at 
1,000  feet;  crickets  were  picked  up  at  2,000 
feet;  book  lice,  the  scourge  of  libraries,  at 
6,000  feet;  and  those  under-cover  agents, 
termites,  were  discovered  whizzing  merrily 
along  at  4.000  feet. 

Ollck  even  discovered  that  some  bugs  are 
hitchhikers — he  found  little  ones  riding 
piggyback  astride  larger  ones.  And  he  came 
across  a  contrary  butterfly  species  which  In- 
sists on  flying  directly  into  the  wind — and  the 
stronger  the  breeze  the  faster  this  perverse 
creature  travels. 

It  Is  not  known  exactly  how  high  insects 
fly — Ollck's  plane  was  not  equipped  for 
altitudes  higher  than  15,000  feet — but  one 
thing  Is  certain:  man  cannot  prevent  the 
spread  of  these  flying  creatures  from  one 
area  to  another  once  they  take  to  the  alr- 
lanes. 

Like  a  host  of  stealthy  enemies  from  some 
distant  planet,  the  elusive  Insects  hover  over- 
head, swarm  about  us,  and  dig  in  beneath 
our  feet.  They  bide  their  time,  waiting  for  the 
day  when  the  balance  of  power  will  swing 
m  their  favor,  and  they  can  once  more  take 
over  the  earth  as  they  did  In  those  distant 
ages  of  the  past. 


PERSONAL  ATTACKS  ON  PRESI- 
DENT—MEANNESS. ORNERINESS, 
OR  BOTH? 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

or    SOXTTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10.  1976 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  recent 
airport  stop  In  Chicago  while  enroute  to 
South  Dakota,  I  came  across  an  article 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune  written  by  Mr. 
Bob  Wiedrlch. 

Mr.  Wiedrlch  presents  what  I  consider 
an  excellent  review  of  the  t3T>e  of  acri- 
monious sniping  at  President  Ford  which 
seems  to  occupy  a  goodly  amount  of  at- 
tention of  some  of  the  media  people. 

I  have  felt  that  while  there  is  plenty 
of  room  and  a  need  for  legitimate  criti- 
cism and  analysis  of  public  officialdom, 
the  type  of  rather  persistent  attacks  of 
a  personal  nature  upon  the  President 
does  not  represent  good  or  honest  Jour- 
nalism. 

However,  since  Journalism  is  not  my 
profession,  I  felt  such  a  Judgment  on  my 
part  might  be  out  of  place.  Mr.  Wiedrlch 
Is  a  Journalist  and  can  speak  with  au- 
thority and  background  on  this  subject 

His  article  certainly  reflects  my 
thoughts  and  I  endorse  what  he  says.  I 
commend  It  to  my  colleagues  and  I  am 
confident  that  after  reading  this,  many 
will  Join  with  me  in  saying  "Amen''  to 
Mr.  Wiedrich's  report: 

Meanness  at  Root  or  Ford  REPOKTOfO 
(By  Bob  Wiedrlch) 

It  must  be  contagious  for  lame-brained 
reporters  to  poke  fun  at  the  President  for  an 
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unfortimate  series  of  mishaps  of  the  kind 
that  happen  to  the  rest  of  us  most  any  day. 

How  else  can  you  explain  the  repeatcKl 
overplaying  of  stories  about  presidential 
pratfalls  and  other  accidental  bumps  that 
on  the  whole  seem  designed  to  portray  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford  as  an  uncoordinated,  stumbling, 
country  bumpkin  who  has  turned  the  presi- 
dency Into  a  burlesque  skit. 

Plain  meanness.  That's  how  it  looks  to  us. 
That  and  a  dash  of  superficial  reporting  by 
people  who  And  It  easier  to  take  cheap  shots 
at  a  public  flgure  than  to  Indulge  In  honest 
Journalistic  toll. 

Maybe  this  sort  of  thing  demonstrates  the 

Sivor  of  negativism  that  permeates  too 
uch  of  the  reporting  today.  People  can't 
seem  to  bring  themselves  to  write  anything 
positive,  apparently  out  of  fear  of  being 
labeled  starry-eyed  Idealists,  naive  fools,  or 
turncoat  cynics. 

It  Is  a  sorry  state  of  affairs  and  one  that 
does  not  reflect  credibly  on  the  profession 
we  hold  so  dear. 

Hark  back,  for  example,  to  a  recent  day 
In  Vail.  Colo.,  when  President  Ford's  frolick- 
ing dogs  tangled  their  leashes  around  his 
legs.  Was  that  really  news?  He  didn't  fall 
and  break  a  leg.  Be  wasn't  dragged  off  to  his 
death  across  the  tundra. 

But  that  silly  event,  coupled  with  two 
other  quite  human  mishaps  at  Vail,  were 
fashioned  Into  another  Jounudlstlc  cameo  to 
prove  the  President  of  the  United  States  \b  a 
bumbling  clod. 

Here  Is  the  rec4>e : 

Take  one  President,  abuse  his  good  nat\ire 
by  gleefully  seizing  on  his  falls  while  skiing 
on  slopes  most  reporters  could  never  nego- 
tiate, add  a  dash  of  dvunbbell  wit  by  noting 
be  almost  got  grazed  by  a  skl-llft  chair  while 
waving  at  weU-wlshers.  then  mix  these  In- 
gredients with  the  dog  leash  Incident,  and 
boil  to  a  potpourri  of  slapstick  comedy  in- 
tended to  make  the  man  out  as  an  utter 
fool. 

That's  how  the  game  Is  played  these  days 
In  the  big  leagues.  If  you  can't  find  some- 
thing nice  to  write  about  a  too-nice  guy, 
paint  him  Instead  as  an  awkward  klutz. 

Even  sadder  Is  the  fact  this  Is  part  of  the 
price  Ford  must  pay  for  giving  the  American 
people  and  press  the  open  Presidency  for 
which  they  so  desperately  yearned. 

Under  some  previous  presidents,  there 
probably  would  have  been  no  photographers 
permitted  to  record  their  limips  and  bumps. 
We  can  recall  back  to  the  Elsenhower  years 
and  before  when  reporters  couldn't  even  use 
a  direct  quote  of  the  President,  prestmiably 
to  avoid  recording  his  granunatlcal  errors. 

Now,  in  apparent  appreciation  of  that  open 
presidency.  Ford  finds  himself  ridiculed  by 
stand-up  nightclub  comics,  political  car- 
toonists, and  Journalistic  bumpkins  who 
probably  trip  over  spittoons  In  saloons  find- 
ing their  way  to  the  washroom. 

What  In  God's  name  Is  expected  of  the 
man?  If  he  walks  up  the  stairs  of  Air  Force 
One  without  bumping  his  head  on  the  door, 
will  there  be  stories  written  about  that?  Of 
course  not.  And  If  nothing  overt  happens  to 
him  in  the  next  six  months,  nothing  will  be 
written  about  that  either. 

But  come  the  next  bump,  stxmible,  or  fall 
and  those  pariahs  of  the  pen  and  the  boob 
tube  will  be  all  over  Ford  again,  forgetting 
that  the  man  Is  a  splendid  athlete,  one 
helluva  dancer,  and  an  accomplished  skier, 
tennis  player,  and  swimmer  who  has  far  bet- 
ter coordination  than  they  have  conscience 
or  fidelity  to  the  tacts. 

Just  what  Is  It  these  people  want?  We've 
bad  enough  duplicity,  backdoor  dealing,  and 
confrontation  pcdltlcs  In  this  coimtry.  Here 
Is  a  decent  guy  who  has  brought  a  decent  and 
wholesome  approach  to  the  presidency  and 
they  just  can't  tolerate  his  being  that 
squeaky  clean. 

Unless  they  can  catch  him  ordering  wire- 
taps or  slipping  q>som  salts  Into  Mrs.  Rocke- 
feller's chowder,  they  are  at  a  loss  to  report 
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the  day-to-day  happenings  of  presidential 
life. 

Well,  for  our  money,  we've  had  enoiigh  of 
Camelots  and  superficial  national  leaders 
who  looked  pretty,  smiled  pretty,  and  claimed 
to  have  all  the  answers  while  having  none. 

If  we  want  a  cosmetic  president  or  a  well- 
coordinated  ballet  dancer  both  light  In  the 
head  and  on  his  feet,  then  let  the  American 
people  elect  one. 

MeanwhUe,  let  all  those  self-i4>polnted 
critics  get  off  the  man's  back  and  stop  churl- 
ishly sniping  at  a  decent  guy  Just  because 
he  doesn't  hi^pen  to  fit  their  strictly  parti- 
san Ideas  of  what  a  president  ought  to  be. 


NATURAL  GAS 


HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHILL 

OF  NOBTH   CAROUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10.  1976 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  the  House  failed  to  take  meaning- 
ful action  to  provide  more  natural  gas 
for  consuming  States  which  are  In  short 
supply.  In  North  Carolina,  consumers  are 
receiving  only  about  60  percent  of  con- 
tracted volume  during  this  heating  sea- 
son. In  the  few  days  that  have  passed 
since  the  adoption  of  the  so-called  Smith 
amendment,  and  the  rejection  of  the 
Krueger-Broyhill  decontrol  bill.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  have  had  time  and 
(^jportunlty  to  reflect  on  the  results  of 
their  action. 

The  prospects  are  that  the  Congress 
will  not  take  action  to  adopt  a  na- 
tional long-range  policy  on  natural  gas. 
I  hope  that  a  workable  program  will 
come  out  of  conference,  but  I  am  not 
optimistic. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une summed  up  the  action  taken  by  the 
House.  The  text  of  the  editorial  is  as 
follows: 

House  Vote  on  Dbcontrol  Hit 

Members  of  the  House  surprised  nearly 
everyone,  apparently  Including  themselves, 
by  killing  a  long-awaited  plan  to  decontrol 
the  price  of  natural  gas  and  substituting  a 
monvunent  to  political  cowardice  that  will 
crumble  at  the  slightest  contact  with  Intelli- 
gent reasoning. 

The  decontrol  bill,  sponsored  by  Rep. 
Robert  O.  Krueger,  a  Texas  Democrat,  and 
Rep.  James  T.  Broyhlll.  a  North  Carolina 
Republican,  was  expected  to  clear  the  House 
with  no  trouble.  It  was  supported  by  the 
administration,  and  the  opposition  had  lost 
an  Important  procediu^  vote. 

But  then  on  Thursday  an  unexpected  206 
to  201  majority  suddenly  materialized  In 
support  of  a  measure  offered  by  Rep.  John 
D.  Dlngell,  Michigan's  Democratic  Voice  of 
Labor.  It  called  for  ending  controls  only  for 
small  producers — «md  for  extending  con- 
trols to  the  Intra-state  market,  hitherto  free 
of  controls.  Major  companies,  which  supply 
most  of  our  natural  gas,  would  still  have  to 
keep  their  prices  artificially  low. 

Since  the  Senate  already  has  passed  a  bill 
similar  to  the  Krueger-Broyhill  measure,  a 
compromise  Is  imllkely  and  the  whole  de- 
control Issue  Is  probably  dead  \mtll  after 
the  elections. 

The  Dlngell  plan  was  Introduced  by  Rep. 
Neal  Smith  [D.,  la.]  because  some  Demo- 
crats had  been  Irritated  by  Mr.  Dlngell's  at- 
tacks on  Hovise  Speaker  Carl  Albert.  But  It 
drew  strong  support  from  consumer  groups 
and  from  labor,  for  which  Mr.  Dlngell  Is 
spokesman. 
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Of  course  the  supporters  of  Mr.  DingeU's 
bill  would  have  preferred  no  decontrol  at 
all;  but  they  apparently  sensed  that  some 
relaxation  of  conlarols  was  inevitable  and 
therefore  agreed  to  exempt  only  the  small 
producers. 

The  Krueger-Broyhill  bill  would  have 
taken  controls  off  of  all  onshore  gas  now. 
and  would  have  ended  them  for  offshore  gas 
in  1981.  It  was  sensibly  designed  to  Increase 
onshore  production  now,  while  channeling 
Investment  toward  the  more  costly  explora- 
tion and  development  of  offshore  gas  sup- 
pUes,  the  area  which  offers  the  best  hope 
for  new  discoveries.  Decontrol  also  would  di- 
vert some  of  the  Intrastate  gas  suppUes  to 
Interstate  customers.  Oas  consumed  In  ^e 
state  In  which  It  Is  produced,  being  free 
from  price  controls,  brings  three  to  four 
times  as  much  as  the  Interstate  celling. 

Despite  the  eminent  logic  of  decontrol, 
too  many  congnressmen  were  evidently  afraid, 
in  an  election  year,  to  do  anjrthing  that 
would  make  It  look  as  If  they  were  helping 
the  big,  bad  oU  companies.  For  them,  the 
Dlngell-Smlth  bUl  was  a  convenient  copout. 
They  figured  that  It  wouldn't  win  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate  and  that  they  would 
never  have  to  take  the  blame  for  a  meas- 
ure which  would  Inevitably  prove  a  disaster. 
Besides,  the  matter  could  always  be  taken 
up  again  after  the  election. 

WeU,  they  may  have  to  take  some  blame 
anyway — at  least  they  will  If  Congress' 
failure  to  end  conlTOls  leads  to  a  painful 
shortage  of  natural  gas  In  the  next  couple 
of  years  [  Calif omlans  are  already  having  to 
forego  the  luxury  of  new,  heated  swimming 
pools].  But  by  then,  of  course,  the  election 
will  be  over.  Some  leadership! 


HAIL  TO  THE  PEDESTRIAN! 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  WALSH 

or  NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10,  1976 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great 
American  love  affair  with  the  automo- 
bile, and  our  population's  seemlni^  in- 
satiable desire  to  Increase  Its  depend- 
ence on  four-wheeled  transportation  in 
spite  of  the  consumption  of  energy,  in 
spite  of  the  more  attractive  forms  of  al- 
ternate transport,  and  in  spite  of  the 
indescril>able  frustration  of  the  hopeless 
trap  of  an  inescapable  traffic  jam.  or  a 
battery  that  has  lost  its  spark,  moves  me 
to  Join  in  praise  of  a  method  of  getting 
about  we  have  virtually  abandoned. 

The  method  is  walking.  It  is  a  proc- 
ess almost  everyone  learns  at  around  18 
months  and  apparently  forgets  at  18 
years,  or  whenever  eligibility  begins  for 
a  driver's  license. 

The  lucky  ones,  I  think,  are  those  of 
us  who  discovered  early  the  Joy  of  walk- 
ing and  for  whom  one-foot-ln-front-of- 
the-other  has  never  really  been  replaced 
by  the  ride. 

In  the  country  we  are  known  as  hikers. 
In  town,  we  are  pedestrians.  And  when 
the  winter  winds  blow  in  central  New 
York,  and  the  bottom  drops  from  the 
thermometer  tube — as  it  does  every  so 
often  at  home  this  time  of  year — and  the 
automobile  is  a  hindrance  instead  of  a 
help,  it  is  the  walker  who  Is  able  to  leave 
home,  who  reaches  his  destination  on 
time,  and  who  has  little  complaint  about 
the  unfairness  of  the  weather. 

Ssrracusan    Laurence   J.    O'TooIe,    a 
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former  colleague  of  mine  in  city  govern- 
ment and  now  a  respected  copy  editor 
with  the  Sjrracuse  Po6t-Standard,  sel- 
dom has  the  opportimity  to  write  for 
publication  these  days.  But  Larry  is  a 
pedestrian,  and  his  February  3  Post- 
Standard  article — written  after  a  walk 
to  his  office  in  a  raging  blizzard  that  vir- 
tually shut  the  city  down — is  a  testimony 
to  the  value  and  the  pleasure  of  getting 
around  the  way  Ood  Intended:  on  foot. 
I  am  pleased  to  share  it  with  you  : 

HXKX   Is   ONX   TOM   THX   PEDESTRIAN 

(By  Laurence  J.  OToole) 

Tbe  media  devotes  probably  90  per  cent  of 
Its  stories  about  severe  winter  weather  to  Its 
effects  on  traffic. 

How  many  traffic  accidents  were  there? 
How  many  persons  hurt?  Anyone  killed?  Any 
pile-ups  on  the  highways?  What  was  the 
visibility  for  the  driver?  How  much  was  traf- 
fic slowed  by  poor  visibility,  slippery  roads 
and  harsh  winds?  How  many  persons 
couldn't  get  to  work  because  of  snow-clogged 
routes  and  because  they  couldn't  start  their 
cars? 

Unrecorded  generally  Is  the  pedestrian, 
possibly  one-fourth  of  the  plodding  pubUc. 
He  and  she  are  the  population  segment  who 
dally  and  nightly  meet  the  elements  face  to 
face.  How  cold  is  the  motorist  In  his  heated 
car?  The  pedestrian  goes  to  work  or  on  nec- 
essary errands  Just  as  religiously  as  the 
driver. 

The  pedestrian,  usually  a  quiet  soul,  pre- 
pares well  for  the  task.  With  fur  hat.  flaps 
down,  scarf  wrapped  high  on  the  rear  of  the 
neck  and  crossed  tightly  to  the  throat  and 
chest,  heavy  coat  well  secured,  lined  gloves 
or  mittens  pulled  high  on  the  wrists,  and 
boots  or  overshoes  zipped  or  buckled  securely 
over  trousers  or  slacks,  he  or  she  haUs  the 
weather  as  the  protagonist  In  a  day's  drama. 

The  worker  may  walk  all  the  way  to  his 
Job.  Or  he  may  walk  four  blocks  to  catch  the 
nearest  bus,  and  wait  a  half  an  hour.  Mean- 
time, his  children  were  taken  to  school  by 
bus  virtually  from  home.  Many  schools  close, 
but  the  pedestrian  goes  to  work.  And  he 
walks  home  after  work,  the  only  member  of 
the  public  who  really  knows  what  the 
weather  Is. 

Shopping,  mainly  for  food  and  drink.  Is  a 
necessity  for  many  pedestrians.  If  they  can 
at  all  manipulate  a  wheeled  shopping  cart, 
they  drag  It  behind  them  after  they  have 
tested  the  sidewalk  or  roadside  for  grip  with 
their  feet  and  weight.  Most  difficult  are 
mounds  of  packed  snow  and  Ice  at  street  cor- 
ners. Up  and  over  and  slide  to  a  standstill  as 
a  car  whizzes  by. 

The  senator  (his  name  Is  Alex,  but  he  has 
his  nickname  because  he  wears  either  a  10- 
gallon  bat  or  a  homburg)  Is  a  pedestrian.  He 
is  81,  and  he  is  retired.  He  has  a  house,  his 
wife  is  dead,  his  chUdren  have  grown  up  and 
left  home,  and  he  has  disability  of  his  right 
foot.  The  foot  Is  greatly  swoUen,  but  his  doc- 
tor says  to  put  his  weight  on  It. 

Dally  the  senator  walks  through  the  neigh- 
boring shopping  center,  about  10  blocks  from 
his  home.  He  Is  one  of  the  few  pedestrians 
who  do  not  wear  a  fur  bat.  He  pulls  his  cart 
and  he  uses  a  cane. 

He  walks  perhaps  three  miles  a  day,  re- 
gardless of  weather.  He  tips  bis  hat  and 
bows  from  the  waist  on  passing  a  woman. 
He  pauses  to  chat  with  men.  He  particularly 
salutes  the  mailmen;  there's  a  kinship  there. 

Yesterday  when  he  got  home,  his  sister  was 
in  the  living  room.  She  Is  79  years  old  and 
lives  two  blocks  from  him. 

"I  had  an  appointment  with  the  hair- 
dresser," she  said.  "But  Marie  called  and  said 
the  girl  who  always  does  my  hair  couldn't 
get  to  work  because  her  car  wouldn't  start, 
so  I  thought  I'd  walk  over  to  see  how  you 
are." 

"Well,"  said  the  senator,  "I'm  okay.  I  think 
111  take  a  nap  after  I  smoke  this  cigar.  Oet 
yourself  some  lunch  and  a  hot  cup  of  coffee. 
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That's  too  bad  about  your  halrdresslng  glrL 
They  ought  to  make  better  cars." 


NATIONAL  BETA  SIGl^  PHI  WEEK 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10.  1976 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  outstanding  contributions  of 
an  international  women's  service  orga- 
nization known  as  Beta  Sigma  Phi.  Sen- 
ator Robert  Dole  and  my  colleague,  Rep- 
resentative Larry  Winn  of  Kansas,  have 
both  introduced  resolutions  honoring  this 
organization.  Specifically  they  ask  that 
the  7-day  period  beginning  on  April  30 
of  each  year  be  designated  as  "National 
Beta  Sigma  Phi  Week."  in  honor  of  their 
founding  almost  45  years  ago  on  April  30 
in  Abilene.  Kans.  I  am  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  I  am  joining  Representative 
Winn  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  resolution. 

Since  its  humble  beginning  with  only 
seven  members,  this  soror^y  has  grown 
to  an  international  soclal^nd  cultural 
organization  dedicated  to  >«rvlce  to 
others,  encompassing  23  countvi^  and 
11.000  chapters.  Their  total  worKhckle 
membership  numbers  over  250,0t 
women — ^women  who  have  been  pioneers 
in  providing  humanitarian  service  in  di- 
verse areas  such  as  cancer  and  cystic 
fibrosis  research;  university  scholar- 
ships; day  and  vacation  care  for  men- 
tally retarded  children,  homes  and  treat- 
ment centers  for  predelinquent  boys  and 
girls.  They  have  enriched  the  cultural  ac- 
tivities of  their  communities  by  hosting 
arts  and  crafts  shows,  music  festivals, 
theater  events,  antique  shows,  and  other 
offerings  which  are  cherished  and  en- 
joyed by  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  them. 

Since  1948.  Beta  Sigma  Phi  has  main- 
tained a  voluntary  international  endow- 
ment fund  to  support  worthy  hmnanl- 
tarian  projects  which  are  beyond  the 
resources  of  individual  local  chapters. 
Projects  receiving  assistance  from  the 
fund  are  selected  by  a  vote  of  all  the 
chapters.  From  1948  through  1957,  the 
fund  supported  cancer  research  through 
the  University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder, 
the  American  Cancer  Society,  and  Brown 
University,  Providence,  R.I.  Each  year 
since  1959.  the  fund  has  helped  support 
cancer  research  at  the  Children's  Can- 
cer Research  Foundation  in  Boston. 

Since  1953,  the  fund  has  also  helped 
maintain  Girlstown.  U.S.A.,  a  home  for 
neglected  girls  at  Whiteface.  Tex.  Since 
1957.  the  fund  has  provided  annual  sup- 
port for  research  on  cystic  fibrosis,  a  dis- 
ease which  claim^  the  lives  of  many  chll- 
dren^Tli£_LurHen  B.  Wallace  Memorial 
Hosplfaiand  Tumor  Institute  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  at  Birmingham,  the 
Intermoimtain  Deaconess  Home  for  Chil- 
dren in  Montana,  the  Parview  Homes  for 
Exceptional  Children  in  Seattle,  Wash.. 
and  Ranch  Hope,  Inc.,  for  Boys  in  Allo- 
way,  N.J..  the  institutions  that  have  been 
supported  by  the  fimd.  The  fimd  also 
supports  a  scholarship  program  In  Can- 
ada. 
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Senior  Beta  Sigma  Phi  chapters  have 
also  es>tablished  an  International  Elxem- 
plar  f^ind  which  supports  a  teaching 
center  In  Lucknow.  India,  called  Literary 
House.  This  project  has  expanded  adult 
education  opportunities  for  many  vil- 
lages in  India.  Its  emphasis  seems  clearly 
consistent  with  the  new  directions  in 
which  Congress  has  attempted  to  move 
our  foreign  policy. 

I  think  my  colleagues  will  agree  with 
me  it  Is  due  time  that  such  an  exem- 
plary organization  be  honored.  It  is  par- 
ticularly apt  in  this  Bicentennial  Year, 
and  with  our  increased  awareness  of  the 
vital  contributions  of  women  to  our  so- 
ciety today.  I  would  like  to  encourage  the 
women  of  Beta  Sigma  Phi  in  their  worth- 
while endeavors,  and  extend  the  very 
real  hope  that  congressional  action  on 
this  resolution  may  soon  be  forthcoming. 


FARM  FAMILIES  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  JOHN  B.  BREAUX 

or  LoinsiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10,  1976 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  from  one  of 
my  constituents  in  Iota,  La.,  which  elo- 
quently tells  the  plight  of  the  American 
farm  family.  I  encourage  my  colleagues 
to  read  carefully  Mrs.  Reed's  letter  for  a 
better  imderstanding  of  the  problems 
faced  today  by  rural  Americans: 

Iota,  La.,  January  IS,  1975. 
Eaju.  Btttz, 
Secretary  of  Agrieulture. 

Dea>  Six:  As  a  farmer's  wife  I  would  like 
to  give  you  a  few  of  my  thoughts  which  are 
typical  of  the  feeUngs  of  so  many  farm  fam- 
Uies  of  our  nation. 

Today  we  hear  so  much  about  the  starving 
masses  of  our  world  who  cant  get  enough 
food  to  eat,  conunents  such  as:  oiir  nation 
has  to  spend  more  money  helping  other  na- 
tions to  be  self-sufficient  In  food  produc- 
tions; we  have  to  start  learning  to  farm  the 
oceans  In  order  to  have  enough  food;  our 
farmers  are  going  to  have  to  be  more  efficient 
In  order  to  have  cheaper  food. 

Right  now  the  majority  of  farm  families 
are  living  on  borrowed  money  and  are  pay- 
ing storage  on  owe  crops  and  couldnt  sell 
them  right  now  for  enough  money  to  cover 
the  planting  and  harvesting  expenses,  much 
less  enough  to  pay  our  equipment  or  live 
on. 

The  people  who  are  making  these  ridicu- 
lous comments  are  the  same  people  who  have 
nothing  Invested  In  their  Jobs,  are  working 
forty  hours  or  less  a  week  and  are  receiving 
anywhere  from  Ave  to  twenty  dollars  an  hoiu". 
plus  fringe  benefits  and  retirement.  Or  they 
are  among  the  elite  who  do  not  work  at  aU 
but  Uve  off  the  taxpayer. 

It  Is  my  wish  that  one  day  the  shoe  would 
fall  on  the  other  foot,  then  you  people  would 
have  to  Invest  one  hiindred  to  two  himdred 
thousand  dollars  to  put  In  a  crop,  work  an 
average  of  sixteen  hours  a  day,  six  days  a 
week,  plus  your  wife  and  children's  long 
hoius  of  work,  fight  all  the  bad  weather,  dis- 
eases and  Insects,  and  If  you  are  lucky  enough 
to  beet  all  these,  and  If  you  can  harvest  a 
decent  crop  and  If  you  can  find  a  market  for 
your  products  you  too  coiUd  pay  yotir  bUls 
and  taxes  and  come  out  with  a  loss  of  only 
twelve  hundred  dollars.  It  Is  not  because  we 
are  inefficient  farmers,  oiir  crop  yields  were 
well  above  the  national  average.  The  reason 
for  our  difficulties  Is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  Its  policies  manipulating  the  farm- 
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er,  who  Is  the  most  productive  of  all  our 
nation's  workers. 

You  were  on  T.V.  the  other  day  telling 
the  nation  how  well  off  the  farmers  were. 
How  we  could  even  buy  a  new  car  now  and 
send  our  son  to  college,  and  we  should  be 
able  to  do  these  things.  You  spoke  of  us  as 
If  we  weren't  even  human  like  the  rest  of  the 
Americans.  Who  were  you  comparing  us  with 
when  you  said  we  were  well  off  today?  It 
surely  wasn't  the  government  worker  nor  the 
union  man  even  the  garbage  collector  makes 
far  more  than  we  will  this  year,  and  lie 
doesn't  have  anytiilng  at  all  invested  in  his 
Job. 

The  Agriculture  Department  Is  only  in- 
terested m  protecting  the  so-called  con- 
sumer from  high  prices  for  food.  Who  Is  the 
consumer?  When  I  was  eleven  years  old  my 
Dad  pronUsed  us  a  new  bicycle  If  he  could 
sell  his  rice  for  ten  dollars  a  barrel.  That 
year  he  received  a  little  more  than  ten  dollars 
per  barrel.  Now  twenty  six  years  later  my 
husband  was  offered  eleven  dollars  a  barrel 
for  his  rice  crop,  actually  sixty  fo\ir  cents 
more  than  my  Dad  received  in  1949.  Yet 
when  we  buy  rice  In  the  store  we  have  to  pay 
over  five  hundred  percent  more  for  It  today. 
Everything  the  farmer  has  to  buy  to  produce 
a  crop  has  gone  up  at  least  three  hundred  to 
five  hundred  percent  and  some  cases  even 
more.  Isn't  the  farmer  a  oonsvuner  too?  Who 
Is  protecting  him? 

The  majority  of  the  people  who  are  blam- 
ing farmers  for  the  high  prices  of  food  do 
not  know  anything  about  the  farming  in- 
dustry nor  do  they  want  to  learn.  All  they 
want  is  cheap  food  so  they  can  spend  their 
Inflated  salaries  on  more  Important  things 
such  as  filling  their  many  free  hours  with 
pleasure.  Sure  their  food  bills  are  higher 
because  of  two  things;  first  they  want  every- 
thing pre-cooked  as  much  as  possible  In 
order  to  save  them  as  much  work  as  possible, 
and  second,  the  middle  men  have  passed  on 
Increased  cost,  something  the  farmer  cant 
do.  In  short  the  whole  nation  wants  cheap 
food  at  the  expense  of  our  large  Investment, 
hard  work,  and  worry. 

The  farmer  Is  the  backbone  of  our  economy 
and  we  are  keeping  this  country  In  the  black 
in  trade  with  other  countries,  are  producing 
more  food  at  cheaper  prices  than  any  other 
nation,  and  contributing  more  to  the  well  be- 
ing of  oiir  people  than  any  other  group  of 
workers  In  America,  and  look  how  we  are  be- 
ing penalized  for  It. 

Maybe  one  day  the  farmers  of  our  country 
will  get  smart  and  start  acting  like  your  so- 
called  consumer  and  begin  to  demand  more 
for  less.  When  they  do  people  wont  have  to 
worry  about  the  prices  of  food,  they  will  be 
glad  to  get  It  at  any  prices.  And  they  won't 
have  to  worry  about  filling  their  leisure 
hours  for  they  will  ho  standing  in  lines 
walUng  for  food  like  they  do  In  other  nations 
now.  They  won't  have  any  one  to  blame  it  on 
except  themselves  and  their  big  brother  for 
there  won't  l)e  very  many  farmers  left  to 
blame. 

Sincerely, 

I  Janet  L.  Rxxd. 
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mittee  on  Crime  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  will  commence  hearings 
on  the  reauthorization  of  the  Law  En- 
forcement  Assistance  Administration 
and  amendments  to  the  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1973.  The  first  2  days  of  hearings 
will  be  held  on  Thursday,  February  19 
and  Friday,  February  20,  at  10  ajn.  In 
room  2141  of  the  Raybum  House  Office 
Building. 

Testifying  on  February  19  will  be  El- 
mer B.  Staats,  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  accompanied  by  staff 
members,  and  Dean  E.  Kim  Nelson,  dean 
of  the  Center  for  Public  Affairs  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California.  On 
Friday,  February  20,  Robert  Merriam, 
Director  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  will  be 
testifying. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  at  a  future 
hearing  or  to  submit  a  statement  for  the 
record  should  address  their  requests  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  2137 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20515. 


HEARING  BEFORE  THE  SUBCOM- 
MTITEE  ON  CRIME  OF  THE  HOUSE 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 
ON  REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ASSISTANCE 
ADMINISTRATION 


HON.  JOHN  CONTERS,  JR. 

or  IdCHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Tuesday,  February  10.  1976 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  annoimce  that  the  Subcom- 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  SISTERS  OF  THE 
BIASSED  SACRAMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or  pEinfSTi.VAmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10.  1976 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  February  12 
marks  the  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
a  remarkable  Roman  Catholic  religious 
order,  the  Sisters  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment. This  religious  society  was  founded 
In  1891  by  a  Philadelphlan,  Katharine 
Drexel.  and  dedicated  to  "the  uplift,  the 
education,  and  self-determination  of  the 
black  and  native  Americans  of  our  Na- 
tion," 

One  of  the  fruits  of  the  long  labors  of 
the  Sisters  will  be  shared  with  the  pub- 
lic on  April  1  at  the  Academy  of  Music 
In  Philadelphia  when  Opera  Ebony 
makes  Its  debut  with  the  performance 
of  Verdi's  "Alda."  Opera  Ebony,  which 
was  established  by  Sister  Elise,  Sister  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  is  a  unique  new 
opera  company  which  serves  as  a  show- 
case and  training  company  for  emerging 
black  artists  in  the  field  of  opera. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  the  Sisters  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  on  their  anniversary 
and  on  their  outstanding  record  of  serv- 
ice to  blacks,  to  native  Americans,  and 
to  the  cause  of  brotherhood  and  human 
advancement.  I  offer  for  the  record  a  let- 
ter from  Sister  Mary  Ellen  Qullty,  along 
with  additional  details  on  Katharine 
Drexel  and  on  Opera  Ebony ' 

Dkak  Mb.  Nix  :  This  being  the  Bicentennial 
Year  of  our  nation,  our  minds  are  focused 
on  the  achievements  of  great  Americans. 
And,  we  might  add.  In  this  International 
Women's  Decade,  we  are  pleased  to  tell  you 
of  the  achievements  of  a  great  American 
woman,  Katharine  Drexel. 

In  1891  she  founded  a  religious  group  of 
women  under  the  title  of  the  Sisters  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  who  throughout  these 
past  eighty-five  years  have  worked  for  the 
uplift,  the  education,  and  self-determination 
of  the  Black  and  Native  Americans  of  our 
sAtion.  On  February  7, 1976,  alxunnl  members 
from   Washington,    New   Tork.   and   Fhlla- 
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delpbla,  will  gather  here  at  our  Motherhouse. 
where  they  wlU  celebrate  with  us  our  86th 
anniversary.  His  Excellency,  Bishop  Eugene 
Marino,  of  Washington.  D.C.  will  oOcUt* 
at  the  Eucbaristto  Lltargy. 

Katharine  Drexel.  bom  November  36, 
1858,  was  the  daughter  of  Ptands  Anthony 
Drexel,  noted  banker  of  Philadelphia.  Along 
with  his  brothers  Anthony  and  Joseph,  be 
continued  at  home  and  abroad  the  hanking 
business  founded  by  their  father.  Francis 
Martin  Drexel.  It  might  be  of  mtereat  to 
you  that  the  oU  paintings  of  the  elder  DrexAl 
are  now  on  display  during  this  Bicentennial 
Year  at  Drexel  University,  founded  here  in 
Pliiladelphla.  by  the  son  Anthony.  Kathar- 
me  followed  the  philanthropic  example  of 
her  noble  ancestors  by  giving  to  the  work  of 
her  apostolate  among  the  Black  and  Native 
Americans  her  entire  Income  until  her  death 
in  1955. 

It  should  also  please  you  as  our  Represent- 
ative, that  on  i^rll  1,  1078,  the  opera  AIDA 
will  be  performed  at  the  Fblladelphla  Acad- 
emy of  Music  by  an  all  Black  cast.  This  will 
be  the  Initial  eff  (xt  of  National  Opera  Ebony, 
eetablished  In  November,  1974,  by  Sister  KUse, 
Sister  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  This  per- 
formance is  being  sponsored  by  these  sisters 
as  a  contribution  towards  the  Bicentennial 
recognition  of  the  achievements  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. See  the  enclosed  leaflet  for  further 
details. 

We  hope  the  above  bits  of  information  will 
be  of  mterest  and  pride  to  you  as  a  public 
official  representing  our  state.  Its  needs  and 
contributions,  m  Oongress.  We  bope  that  you 
might  see  fit  to  mention  these  items  on  the 
floor  and  that  they  might  find  place  m  the 
Record.  We  pray  the  living  God  give  you  light 
and  inspiration  in  yoiir  work  to  see  what  Is 
best  to  be  done,  as  well  as  the  courage  and 
Integrity  to  do  It. 

Yours  respectfully. 

Sister  Mart  EIixen  Quii.tt, 
SBS,  Director,  Office  of  CommttnJcottoiw. 

Kathasihx  Drxxxl 

Katherlne  Drexel,  bom  In  1858  of  a  wealhy 
family,  was  a  woman  of  compassion  and  Jus* 
tice.  At  a  time  when  few  people  were  con- 
cerned with,  or  even  aware  of  the  iinhappy 
and  neglected  plight  of  Native  American  and 
Black  peoples  of  this  nation,  she  dared  to 
embody  her  social  concern  by  giving  herself 
totally  as  a  religious  and  by  founding  tb* 
Sisters  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  on  February 
12, 1891,  to  serve  the  needs  of  these  two  races. 

However,  as  a  laywoman  as  early  as  the 
1880's,  she  had  already  given  her  personal 
financial  contributions  for  the  establishing 
of  14  boarding  schools  for  Native  Americans 
m  8  different  states.  Soon  aware  of  the  fact 
that  a  similar  need  «clsted  among  the  Blacks 
of  this  country,  particularly  In  the  cities  as 
well  as  in  the  rural  areas  of  the  South,  she 
embraced  these  also  in  her  concern.  She  b\illt 
churches  and  schools,  staffing  them  with  her 
slsttirs,  throughout  the  land.  The  list  of  her 
benefactions  reads  like  an  abridged  version 
of  a  telephone  directory. 

In  the  Bicentennial  year  as  the  Sisters  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  celebrate  85  years  of 
dedication  and  commitment  to  the  needs  of 
Native  Americans  and  Blacks,  they  rejoice 
that  Katharine  Drexel  responded  with  vision 
and  zeal  to  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  for- 
gotten In  America.  Her  courageous  and 
straightforward  spirit  continues  to  spark  the 
apostolic  activities  of  the  SUters  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  among  Native  Americans 
In  schools  of  the  Southwest,  or  In  northern 
and  southern  schools  Including  Xavler  Uni- 
versity of  Louisiana  In  New  Orleans  which 
she  founded  In  1925. 

Katharine  Drexel's  desire  that  the  Black 
People  and  Native  Americans  assume  leader- 
ship within  our  American  system  continues 
today  among  the  members  of  her  congrega- 
tion. Together  with  these  two  races  the 
Sisters  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  are  striv- 
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Ing  for  tbe  achievement  of  the  brotherhood 
of  all  men.  They  continue  to  take  steps  to- 
ward this  future  "oneness"  as  they  recog- 
nize the  demands  of  Justice  In  the  claim  of 
Native  Americans  and  Blacks  of  this  nation 
to  self-determination.  The  sisters  pledge 
their  full  support  to  this  claim,  a  pledge 
which  Includes  their  wHllngnesiS  and  desire 
to  follow  the  leadership  of  these  two  races 
In  determining  the  ways  and  means  to  reach 
this  goal. 

On  March  3,  1955,  Katharine  Drexel  at  the 
age  of  97  passed  into  a  new  life  out  of  death. 
National  Opera  Ebont 

National  Opera  Ebony  was  formed  on  No- 
vember 15,  1974  to  create  performance  op- 
portvtnltles  for  Black  opera  singers  so  they 
might  gain  the  necessary  professional  experi- 
ence to  develop  fruitful  and  musically  re- 
warding careers. 

Opera  Ebony  strives  to  enhance  the  ca- 
reers of  Black  conductors  In  the  operatic 
field  and  to  develop  these  careers  to  their 
fullest.  The  works  of  Black  composers  of 
opera  will  be  performed  whenever  possible 
so  these  gifted  artists  may  be  recognized  for 
their  contribution  to  the  field  of  classical 
music.  The  encouragement  of  Black  stage 
directors,  set  designers,  lighting  technicians, 
and  those  Involved  in  the  business  of  man- 
agement and  ownership  is  another  objective. 

National  Opera  Ebony  Is  an  outgrowth  of 
Opera  South,  the  acclaimed  company  lo- 
cated in  Jackson.  Mississippi  which  was 
created  by  Sister  Ellse  as  a  further  develop- 
ment of  her  campus  opera  company  which 
she  began  at  Xavter  University  In  1935. 

Sister  Ellse  holds  a  Bachelor  of  Music  De- 
gree from  Catholic  University,  a  Master  of 
Music  Degree  from  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity and  an  honorary  doctorate  from  Del- 
aware State  University.  She  is  the  National 
Executive  Coordinator  of  Opera  Ebony. 


PUERTO  RICO  PROM  AN  AMERICAN 
POINT  OF  VIEW 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10,  1976 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following: 

PuzsTo  Rico  From  an  Amzrican 

Point  or  Vixw 

(Speech  by  Garry  Hoyt  to  Hato  Rey 

Rotary,  Nov.  23,  1975) 

As  some  of  you  may  be  aware,  I  have 
from  time  to  time  spoken  out  on  issues 
here  which  I  felt  deserved  debate.  These 
excursions  of  candor  have  not  always  met 
with  universal  acclaim.  But  since  popu- 
larity was  not  my  goal,  I  can  hardly  be  dis- 
tressed at  not  achieving  it.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary nor  even  desirable  that  people  agree 
with  me,  only  that  they  consider  my 
thoughts,  and  others,  on  the  way  to  form- 
ing their  own.  As  to  the  insiilts — well,  from 
quarters  where  flattery  would  be  insulting. 
Insults  must  be  taken  as  flattery. 

My  father  taught  me,  and  I  hope  to  teach 
my  children,  that  not  speaking  up  In  a 
democracy  is  not  being  discreet — It  is  being 
irresponsibly  foolhardy.  Silence  Is  as  dan- 
gerous to  democracy  as  speech  is  to  dictator- 
ship. Because  your  silence  Is  construed  to  be 
both  knowledge  and  consent,  which  makes 
you,  not  an  innocent  bystander,  but  an 
accessory  to  the  crime. 

We  In  the  business  world  are  particularly 
remiss  on  this  count.  Myoplcally  Intent  on 
the  bottom  line,  we  curry  favor  with  what- 
ever govenunent  Is  current,  and  above  all. 
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we  avoid  controversy — ^because  "It  might 
be  bod  for  business".  Aside  for  Its  civic 
cowardice,  this  kind  of  policy  falls  even  In 
terms  of  the  narrow  business  expediencies 
It  pretends  to  serve.  The  low  profile  carries 
some  very  high  risks,  for  when  you  are  not 
seen  or  heard,  you  are  not  considered,  and 
very  quickly  you  get  a  government  which 
thinks  the  answer  to  a  business  downturn 
Is  D.A.C.O.  or  some  similar  bureaucratic 
aberration. 

Edmund  Burke  said:  "All  that  is  necessary 
for  the  powers  of  evil  to  succeed  In  this 
world  is  that  enough  good  men  do  nothing". 
Our  problem  here  in  Puerto  Rico  is  not  so 
much  with  the  powers  of  evil  as  with  the 
forces  of  foolishness.  So  having  said  that, 
let's  have  at  them. 

If  there  is  one  thing  aU  parties  here  could 
agree  on.  Is  that  we  are  currently  experi- 
encing a  severe  crisis.  My  concern  is  that  In 
this  crisis  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  are  un- 
knowingly being  nudged  towards  an  artifi- 
cially staged  confrontation  which  they  have 
not  consciously  sought,  and  whose  conse- 
quences they  do  not  fully  foresee.  That  con- 
frontation Is  with  the  American  point  of 
view.  My  qualifications  to  speak  on  this 
subject  are  simply  that  I  am,  by  accusation 
and  admission,  an  American. 

In  the  stormy  seas  and  contrary  currents 
of  political  thought  In  Puerto  Rico,  there  are 
two  basic  beacons  by  which  reasonable  men 
can  be  guided.  The  first  Is  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Puerto  Rlcans  have 
approved  some  sort  of  continuing  relation- 
ship with  the  United  States.  The  second  Is 
that  the  economic  well  being,  indeed  the 
dally  survival  of  Puerto  Rico,  depends  di- 
rectly on  continued  trade  and  aid  from  the 
United  States. 

Somewhat  like  two  navigational  range 
lights,  these  two  beacons — If  kept  In  line — 
mark  a  checked  out  channel.  If  the  beacons 
get  out  of  line — then  you  are  out  of  the 
channel,  without  the  security  of  charted 
depths,  and  without  the  consent  of  your 
constituency. 

Our  current  leaders  in  Puerto  Rico,  lured 
by  the  Lorelet  of  separatism,  have  allowed 
their  view  to  be  distracted  from  the  two 
basic  beacons,  with  the  result  that  we  have 
drifted  off  course,  out  of  the  channel,  with- 
out fully  realizing  it.  And  so  they  press  on 
in  stormy  conditions,  under  dangerously  full 
sails.  In  dangerously  shoal  waters.  Let's  try 
to  find  where  the  way  was  lost. 

The  approval  of  a  continued  relationship 
with  the  United  States  was  affirmed  here  by 
two  plebiscites  and  can  be  fairly  described  as 
a  free  democratic  choice. 

Puerto  Rlcan  dependence  on  United  States 
trade  and  aid  Is  better  described  as  a  grim 
economic  choice.  I  say  grim  because  nobody 
wants  by  choice  to  be  dependent,  and  aid 
inevitably  becomes  a  leash  that  confines,  as 
well  as  a  pipeline  that  provides.  In  fact, 
ironically,  the  more  amply  the  pipeline  pro- 
vides, the  more  quickly  is  created  a  situation 
where  its  vital  qualities  of  provision  tend  to 
be  obscured  by  Its  attendant  qualities  of 
restraint. 

It  has  been  the  natural,  but  fateful  miscal- 
culation of  our  current  leaders  to  respond  to 
the  minor  annoyances  of  the  leash  rather 
than  the  major  necessities  of  the  pipeline. 
So  they  have  bvisled  themselves  with  picking 
at  what  they  perceive  to  be  the  knots  in  the 
leash,  without  realizing  that  these  are,  to 
a  larger  sight,  the  Joints  of  the  pipeline. 

Whatever  else  this  behavior  might  be  ac- 
cused of.  It  has  been,  above  all,  a  case  of 
mistaken  priorities.  Because  the  primary 
need  of  Puerto  Rico  is  not — for  example — for 
more  control  over  immigration  to  the  island, 
but  for  the  re -establishment  of  the  favorable 
economic  conditions  that  made  some  Immi- 
gration attractive  In  the  first  place.  There's 
a  sad  laugh  In  this  detail.  While  occupied 
with  this  thinly  disguised  attempt  to  keep  a 
few  smart  Cubans  off  the  Island,  we  managed 
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a  supplementary  series  of  moves  that  suc- 
ceeded In  shattering  the  confidence  of  the 
business  climate  here  to  the  point  that  no 
smart  Cuban  would  want  to  come  at  all.  So 
we  solved  the  problem,  but  this  was  a  Pyrrhic 
victory  of  pronounced  proportions. 

The  real  tragedy  of  these  mistaken  prior- 
ities Is  that  for  small  gains  In  marginal 
areas — which  are  Important  to  only  a  few 
selected  egos — Puerto  Rico  Is  being  forced 
to  strain  the  close  relationship  with  the 
United  States — which  Is  Important  to  virtu- 
ally every  Puerto  Rlcan. 

How  is  thU  3oT  Well,  the  sleeping  giant 
we  are  so  diligently  kicking  in  the  shins  is 
American  public  opinion.  A  clumsy  giant, 
admittedly,  slow  to  awaken,  unwieldy  In 
gesture  and  often  uncertain  In  direction.  But 
this  is  the  most  formidable  free  force  In  the 
world  today,  and  when  It  floods  forward. 
Presidents  tumble,  men  rocket  to  the  moon. 
Just  wars  are  won  and  unjust  wars  are  ended. 
Not  a  force  to  trifle  with,  not  a  force  to 
quibble  with. 

The  people  of  Puerto  Rico  do  not  have  to 
accept  the  American  point  of  view,  but  they 
must  consider  it  If  they  wish  to  keep  alight 
and  aligned  the  two  basic  beacons  of  con- 
tinued association  with  the  United  States, 
and  continued  trade  and  aid  from  the  United 
States. 

Because  In  any  sort  of  relationship  you 
have  to  be  aware  of  the  other's  feelings  if 
you  wish   the  partnership   to  prosper. 

Unfortunately,  between  the  unwUUngness 
or  the  Inability  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  govern- 
ment to  understand  the  American  point  of 
view,  and  the  failure  of  the  United  States 
government  to  articulate  It,  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  have  been  denied  the  opportu- 
nity to  properly  consider  the  opinions  of  this 
majority  partner  In  the  relationship  that  so 
vitally  affects  their  everyday  well  being. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  fault  the  United  States 
Congress  for  laziness  and  neglect  In  this 
regard.  Congressional  Ignorance  on  Puerto 
Rico  is  profound,  which  Is  Insulting  to  the 
three  million  citizens  of  Puerto  Rico,  and 
Irresponsible  to  the  220  million  Americans 
who  annually  put  up  over  Two  Billion  dol- 
lars In  Federal  funds  to  Puerto  Rico. 

In  practice,  American  benevolence  Is  di- 
rectly devalued  by  this  Congressional  Ig- 
norance. Because  no  amount  of  money  can 
buy  out  the  penalties  of  neglect,  and  un- 
directed dollars  quickly  become  misdirected 
dollars. 

The  United  States  has  been  the  typical 
overlndulgent,  but  essentially  lazy,  parent 
who  pays  great  wads  of  money,  but  very 
little  attention,  and  Is  now  dismayed  to  And 
the  child  has  grown  up  as  unappreciative 
of  the  benevolence  as  he  Is  dependent  on  it. 

But  If  the  United  States  has  been  the 
neglectful  parent,  so  Puerto  Rlcan  leaders 
are  now  acting  the  spoiled  child.  A  painfully 
accurate  characterization  of  their  attitude 
would  be  "Don't  tell  me  what  to  do — Just 
keep  sending  more  money."  Unfortunately, 
whereas  the  tolerance  of  parents  Is  almost 
Inflnlte,  the  patience  of  any  public  Is  defi- 
nitely flnlte — there  are  limits  beyond  which 
It  will  not  stretch. 

One  has  only  to  reflect  on  the  almost  cyni- 
cal Indifference  with  which  most  Americans 
view  the  fiscal  plight  of  New  York  to  Judge 
that  the  United  States  public  is  currently  in 
a  very  testy  mood.  This  Is  hardly  the  time 
for  tantrums  on  Puerto  Rico's  part 

So,  simply  because  Puerto  Rico  has  so 
much  at  stake  In  the  United  States  connec- 
tion. It  Is  vital  that  pe<q}le  here  carefully 
analyze  the  probable  reaction  of  American 
Public  Opinion  to  the  new  thrust  of  Com- 
monwealth for  autonomy.  While  exact  reac- 
tions cannot  be  pinpointed,  the  general  pe- 
rimeters of  American  patience  are  not  hard 
to  predict. 

First  of  all,  let's  take  the  word  autonomy. 
Autonomy  means  Independence.  More  auton- 
omy means  more  Independence,  and  full  au- 
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tonomy  means  full  independence.  There  Is 
nothing  necessarily  wrong  with  any  of  these, 
except  when  leaders  try  to  disguise  steps 
toward  autonomy  from  what  they  really 
are — steps  toward  Independence.  Regardless 
of  the  rhetorical  smokescreens  here  on  the 
island,  American  public  opinion,  and  Indeed 
any  reasonable  observer,  will  see  these  re- 
quests for  more  autonomy  as  a  plan  to  move 
Puerto  Rico  away  from  the  United  States 
towards  Independence.  The  American  prob- 
lem is  not  with  any  such  plan  for  independ- 
ence, but  with  the  extraordinary  way  it 
comes  packaged  with  demands  for  more  UJ3. 
aid. 

Governor  Hernandez  Colon  has  stated  pub- 
licly that  he  sees  no  contradiction  In  his 
askuig  for  less  ties  with  the  United  States 
at  the  same  time  he  asks  for  more  money 
from  the  United  States.  The  Governor  is  en- 
titled to  his  opinion,  but  American  public 
opinion,  which  puts  up  the  money,  will  see 
this  as  a  massive  contradiction,  which  is  ex- 
actly what  it  is. 

The  repeated  Insistency  of  leaders  here 
that  Puerto  Rico  has  a  separate  identity  and 
cultural  heritage  that  requires  special  treat- 
ment from  the  United  States  seems  on  the 
surface  a  reasonable  liberal  minded  request. 
But  examine  for  a  minute  the  audience  from 
whom  you  are  demanding  this  special  treat- 
ment. The  American  public  is  composed  of 
many  diverse  people,  all  of  whom  have  as 
much  pride,  and  as  much  cause  for  pride 
in  their  various  homelands,  as  Puerto  Ricans 
have  for  Puerto  Rico.  We  can  be  certain  that 
the  English,  Ittaians,  Scandinavians,  and 
Slavs,  who  came,  to  America,  all  left  their 
mother  countries  with  tears  in  their  eyes 
and  aches  In  their  hearts.  But  they  needed 
the  combination  of  personal  llbertly  and  eco- 
nomic opportunity  that  the  United  States, 
better  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world, 
was  able  to  offer.  And  because  In  this  world 
you  don't  get  something  for  nothing,  these 
Immigrants,  in  honorable  exchange  for  the 
freedom  and  wealth  of  America,  superim- 
posed on  their  natural  national  Identities  a 
new  primary  allegiance  to  America. 

Simply  stated,  they  became  Americans 
first,  and  Italians,  Greeks,  Poles  or  whatever, 
second.  This  does  not  mean  that  they  lost 
their  cultural  heritage,  but  it  does  mean 
that  they  established  a  new  precedence  for 
their  loyalties. 

It  is  this  precedence  of  loyalty,  and  not 
the  exclusion  of  other  loyalties,  that  is  the 
very  essence  of  citizenship.  This  precedence 
was  put  to  the  ultimate  pressure  test  in  the 
last  World  Wars,  where  Americans  of  direct 
German,  Italian,  and  Japanese  lineage  were 
called  upon  to  take  up  arms  against  their 
homelands.  One  can  Imglne  the  emotional 
wrench  of  this  decision,  but  the  records  of 
bravery  Indelibly  show  they  put  their  Ameri- 
can citizenship  foremost  in  an  acid  test  of 
loyalty. 

Yet  the  simple  statement  "I  am  an  Ameri- 
can first"  is  something  I  have  never.  In 
twenty  years  here,  heard  any  politician  of 
any  prominence,  say.  On  the  contrary,  they 
go  out  of  their  way  to  proclaim  they  are 
Puerto  Rlcans  first,  and  become  Americans — 
somewhere  down  the  line  most  notably  when 
they  are  In  Washington  lining  up  for  more 
American  aid.  I  Just  wish  some  politicians 
here  would  have  guts  enough  to  cut  through 
this  chauvinistic  sham  and  state  the  plain 
truth,  which  Is  that  If  Puerto  Rico  wants 
to  stay  part  of  the  United  States.  pei^Ie 
here  are  going  to  have  to  begin  to  place  an 
American  Identity  first.  I  do  not  suggest  that 
this  Is  an  easy  choice,  only  that  it  U  a  choice 
that  every  other  American  has  made. 

You  cannot  reasonably  expect  the  220  mil- 
lion citizens  who  have  made  their  commit- 
ment to  an  American  Identity  to  extend  a 
special  kind  of  United  States  citizenship, 
plus  special  aid,  to  three  million  Puerto 
Rlcans  who  by  the  actions  of  their  leaders 
seem  reluctant  to  make  a  similar  commit- 
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ment.  Nor  can  you  rationalize  the  special 
needs  of  your  special  culture  to  Americans 
who  come  from  many  cultures,  each  with  as 
much  reason  to  separate  pride,  as  Puerto 
Rico. 

To  the  American  point  of  view,  the  low 
estate  of  English  Instruction  on  the  island 
Is  yet  another  persistent  reminder  of  the  low 
esteem  that  Puerto  Rlcan  leaders  have  bad 
tar  even  the  basic  courtesy  of  learning  the 
language  of  the  nation  of  which  they  are 
oetenslbl.  citizens.  Beyond  the  Insular  na- 
ivety of  xiot  acquiring  what  happens  to  be  the 
International  language,  and  the  cultural  cost 
of  missing  Shakespeare.  Shaw,  and  Heming- 
way— this  Indifference  towards  the  most  ele- 
mentary aspect  of  American  citizenship  will 
be  viewed  with  amazement  by  the  millions  of 
Immigrants  who  sweated  to  acquire  F"g1lBh 
as  part  of  their  price  for  belonging. 

■nie  magnitude  of  the  linguistic  short- 
sightedness was  vividly  brought  home  to  me 
by  the  recent  comments  of  some  representa- 
tives of  my  company  who  have  Just  started 
doing  businesss  with  Red  China.  Reporting 
on  their  impressions  of  the  People's  Republic, 
they  marvelled  at  the  intensity  with  which 
the  Chinese  approach  the  instruction  of  Eng- 
lish. China's  reasons  are,  of  course,  utterly 
pragmatic — they  see  English  simply  as  a 
necessary  tool.  But,  coiUd  there  be  a  greater 
paradox  than  that  in  the  People's  Repubic 
of  China,  the  sworn  ideological  enemy  of  the 
United  States,  the  Instruction  of  EngUsh  is 
more  determined  than  In  Puerto  Rico,  which 
for  SO  years  has  been  part  of  the  United 
States? 

The  list  of  discrepancies  goes  on — ^literally 
as  far  as  one's  curiosity  to  explore  them. 
True,  Congressional  curiosity  about  Puerto 
Rico  has  been  almost  non-existent,  but  our 
recent  Ad  Hoc  requests  for  less  ties  and  more 
money  are  going  to  change  aU  that,  because 
now  even  the  most  lethargic  Congressman 
Will  be  forced  to  examine  the  record  in  Puerto 
Rico,  and  his  eyes  are  going  to  be  very  opened. 
He  will  discover,  for  example,  that  the 
700  mUUon  doUars  American  tax  payera  put 
up  for  Just  the  Food  Stamps  In  Puerto  Rico 
are  almost  16%  of  the  UJS.  National  program, 
to  which  Puerto  Rico  contributes  nothing. 
This  expense  Is  more  than  the  entire  National 
budget  of  Santo  Domingo,  and  more  than 
the  total  of  aU  the  Individual  and  Corporate 
Income  Taxes  Puerto  Rico  collects  for  Itself. 
If  Congressman  "X"  has  even  minimal  in- 
terest m  properly  representing  his  constitu- 
ents, he  Is  going  to  become  very  quickly  con- 
cerned, and  Puerto  Rico  does  not  stand  to 
benefit  from  this  concern. 

In  succinct  summary,  the  American  point 
of  view  to  these  Ad  Hoc  maneuvers  is  likely 
to  be:  "Here  are  the  rules  of  the  Club.  If  you 
don't  want  to  Join.  fine,  that  is  your  privi- 
lege— go  form  your  own  Club.  But  don't  ex- 
pect 220  million  Americans  to  change  the 
rules  for  3  million  Puerto  Ricans  who  don't 
even  pay  their  dues". 

My  own  view  Is  considerably  less  abrupt. 
I  am  an  American  who  Icnows  and  loves 
Puerto  Rico  weU.  But  as  an  American,  I  can- 
not subscribe  to  the  new  course  of  Common- 
wealth because  It  seems  designed  to  exploit 
United  States  citizenship  rather  than  sup- 
port it.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  course  that 
lacks  both  honor  and  practicality. 

I  urge  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  to  keep  in 
mind  that  you  can  either  embrace  United 
Stetes  citizenship  or  reject  it,  but  you  can- 
not bargain  with  It,  because  American  citi- 
zenship is  not  a  negotiable  item.  And  if  you 
allow  mlsg\ilded  leaders  to  treat  it  as  such, 
they  will  end  by  tauting  American  public 
opinion  to  an  exasperated  overreaction  that 
you  may  not  like  and  certainly  can't  afford. 

Remember  that  the  Americans  are  weary 
of  paying  other  people's  bills,  they  are  an- 
g««d  by  the  way  their  cities  are  bombed  In 
the  name  of  Puerto  Rlcan  patriotism,  they 
are  embarrassed  by  the  Third  World  charges 
that  Puerto  Rico  is  a  colony,  and  they  are 
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confused  by  Puerto  Rico's  reluctance  to  as- 
sume the  obligations  that  all  other  Ameri- 
cans share.  This  is  not  an  atmosphere  con- 
ducive to  one  way  demands.  Ptish  the  Amer- 
ican public  too  far,  and  they  will  eventuaUy 
respond  by  pushing  you.  That  is  not  a  threat, 
it  is  a  human  reality. 

Perhaps  the  best  evidence  of  the  truth  is 
the  way  the  "Independentlstas"  have  shifted 
their  terrorist  tactics  completely  to  the 
United  States.  They  recognize  that  It  wlU  be 
far  simpler  to  Irritate  American  pubUc  opin- 
ion away  from  Puerto  Rico  than  to  alienate 
Puerto  Rlcan  public  opinion  away  from 
America.  This  is  a  clever  strategy,  which  has 
been  dangerously  supplemented  by  the  Ad 
Hoc  maneuvers  for  autonomy.  Because  these 
Ad  Hoc  moves, — ^whlch  were  obviously  de- 
signed to  mollify  the  strong  separatist  senti- 
ment within  the  Popular  Party— are  not 
strong  enough  to  curb  the  separatist  appetite, 
but  they  wlU  be  quite  sufficient,  when  com- 
bined with  terrorist  bombs — to  eventually 
turn  the  Americans  off. 

In  my  own  reflections,  I  keep  being  drawn 
back  to  the  reality  that  Puerto  Rico  needs 
the  United  States,  first  for  economic  survival 
but  more  Importantly  for  the  preservation  of 
the  democratic  personal  freedoms  which  exist 
here  In  far  better  health  and  variety  than  In 
any  other  Latin  American  country  Those 
freedoms  are  not  a  Spanish  heritage,  they  are 
an  American  heritage.  I  find  nothing  in  the 
shrlU  voices  of  separatism  that  would  in  any 
way  reassiu^  similar  economic  opportunities 
or  shnllar  personal  freedoms.  I  see  in  front  of 
Puerto  Rico,  largely  undiscovered,  a  proud 
identity,  as  full  Americans.  There  is  no  shame 
in  approaching  this  Identity  from  a  frame- 
work of  need,  because  need  was  what  brought 
most  Americans  to  America.  But  if  you  come 
in  primary  need,  you  must  also  come  in  pri- 
mary loyalty.  Anything  less  is  a  hypocritical 
Imbalance  which  demeans  Puerto  Rico  as 
much  as  it  defrauds  America. 

To  have  any  hope  of  permanence,  a  reU- 
tlonshlp  must  have  equilibrium.  There  must, 
over  a  period  of  time,  be  a  rough  balance  be- 
tWMn  taking  and  giving,  otherwise  one 
party  is  being  exploited,  and  sooner  or  Uter 
they  realize  it.  It  is  my  hope  that  Puerto 
Rlcan  conscience  wlU  come  before  American 
impatience. 

If  Puerto  Rico  is  to  remain  part  of  the 
United  States,  honor  and  practicality  require 
that  we  do  better  than  scramble  for  more 
food  stamps  and  less  obligations. 

In  the  words  of  John  Kennedy:  "Ask  not 
what  your  coimtry  can  do  for  you.  ask  what 
you  can  do  for  your  country". 


CITY  MANAGER 


HON.  JIM  UOTD 

OF  CAuroamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10,  1976 

Mr.  LLOYD  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
sometimes  one  of  the  most  provoking 
people  to  the  average  city  councilman  or 
mayor  in  a  council-manager  form  of 
government  can  be  the  city  manager. 
One  moment  an  ally,  the  next  moment 
an  adversary,  the  city  manager  has  it  in 
his  power  to  afifect  the  blood  pressure  of 
his  coimcil  probably  more  than  any  other 
element  in  local  government. 

The  city  of  West  Covina,  which  with  its 
population  of  some  73,000  is  the  second 
largest  city  in  the  35th  Congressional 
District,  has  just  lost  a  man  who  I  be- 
lieve  is  one  of  the  most  efFectlve  city 
managers  in  California.  On  February  1, 
George  Aiassa  resigned  his  position  as 
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West  Covlna  city  manager,  after  18  years 
of  very  dedicated,  but  at  times  tiunul- 
tuous  service.  The  annoimcement,  made 
at  a  regiilar  city  council  meeting,  was  a 
stunning  blow  to  the  community,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  George  had  quietly  ru- 
mored his  retirement  over  the  past  cou- 
ple months.  It  was  assimied,  however, 
that  the  56-year-old  battle  scarred  vet- 
eran of  many  years  public  service  simply 
would  not  retire. 

Irascible  one  moment,  disarmingly 
charming  the  next,  Aiassa  could  be  as 
unpredictable  as  Washington  weather. 
Prom  my  own  personal  experience,  he 
would  give  me  hell,  and  then  send  flowers 
to  my  wife.  One  could  not  stay  unhappy 
with  Aiassa  for  long. 

Alassa's  strong  hand  guided  West  Co- 
vina  from  the  problems  of  being  the 
fastest  growing  city  in  the  Nation  in 
1954  to  becoming  a  leader  among  the  77 
cities  In  the  vast,  sprawling  Los  Angeles 
County.  He  spearheaded  the  financing 
and  construction  of  the  West  Covlna 
Civic  Center  complex  in  the  mld-1960's, 
using  the  newly  legislated  Joint  powers/ 
pubUc  authority  method.  West  Covlna 
was  the  first  city  to  accomplish  such  a 
program,  and  Aiassa  and  his  staff  were 
much  in  demand  as  advisers  to  the  other 
cities  contemplating  such  projects. 

His  hard  work  and  unique  ability  to 
find  available  funding  were  responsible 
for  another  outstanding  project,  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  West  Covlna  Plaza,  an 
improvement  which  Is  expected  to 
greatly  alleviate  the  tax  base  problem 
the  city  has  been  facing. 

But  one  of  George's  greatest  loves  Is 
CORO,  an  organization  dedicated  to  the 
pursuit  of  well  qualified,  yoimg  govern- 
mental leadership.  George  has  worked 
unceasingly  to  find  CORO  interns  of  the 
highest  caliber,  and  upon  their  comple- 
tion of  an  exacting  curriculum,  he  would 
do  his  utmost  to  place  these  graduates 
where  they  would  do  the  most  good  In 
local  government.  I  am  sure  that  CORO 
would  join  with  me  In  acknowledging 
George  Aiassa  as  one  of  its  most  illustri- 
ous and  shining  alums. 

West  Covlna.  and  certainly  the  cities 
of  California  for  that  fact,  will  sorely 
miss  the  Aiassa  techniques  In  govern- 
mental operation.  In  fact,  all  of  us  on  the 
everyday  government  scene  will  miss 
him  greatly.  In  conclusion  we  say,  "God 
bless,  keep,  and  thank  you,  George 
Aiassa,  for  your  leadership,  sincerity,  and 
dedication  to  the  city  of  West  Covlna." 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  BAYLESS 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10.  1976 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  had  the  privilege  to  know  and  re- 
spect for  many  years  a  man  who  has  de- 
voted the  greater  part  of  his  life  to  the 
service  of  God  and  his  fellow  man 
through  his  work  at  the  Washington 
Cathedral— John  Bayless.  Mr.  Bayless 
has  recently  retired  after  45  years  In 
various  posts  at  the  Cathedral,  and  I  do 
not  think  his  service  should  pass  un- 
noticed by  this  House. 
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I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  this  serv- 
ice, as  I  do  not  believe  I  could  do  It  as 
much  justice  as  the  article  from  the  St. 
Albans  school  newspaper  which  I  will  in- 
sert in  the  Record. 

But  I  would  like  to  mention  a  personal 
note  about  the  Impression  this  man  has 
made  on  me.  When  I  was  a  youngster 
growing  up  In  the  Washington,  DC, 
area,  John  Bayless  was  my  Scoutmaster. 
I  found  him  always  to  be  an  inspiring 
leader,  who  knew  the  value  of  leadership 
by  example.  For  us  Scouts,  Mr.  Bayless 
provided  a  shining  example  of  what  faith 
and  moral  fortitude  can  mean  In  life. 

He  has  been  rewarded  for  his  contri- 
butions to  Scouting  with  the  Silver 
Beaver  award,  Scouting's  highest  tribute 
to  a  leader. 

Mr.  Bayless  was  bom  in  Kentucky, 
and  raised  In  Canada  and  Pennsylvania. 
He  came  to  Washington,  D.C.,  In  1931, 
when  he  began  his  work  at  the  Cathedral. 
He  and  his  wife,  Edna,  who  also  serves 
the  Cathedral  in  the  Christmas  Card  De- 
partment, have  enjoyed  30  years  of 
marriage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  recom- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  story  of  Mr.  Bayless'  service  to  Wash- 
ington Cathedral,  which  was  printed  In 
the  St.  Albans  school  newspaper  and  was. 
Incidentally,  written  by  John  Nasslkas. 
the  son  of  former  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission Chairman  John  Nasslkas: 
John  Batuess.  the  Man  or  thx  Catueiaai,, 
Rrnus 
(By  John  Nasslkas) 

Wben  Mr.  John  Bayless,  Business  Manager 
of  the  Cathedral  Foundation,  first  came  to 
the  Close,  the  mode  of  transportation  waa 
steamship.  anU  the  Cathedral  was  being  sold 
as  a  vision,  a  dream.  His  retirement  this 
January  after  a  forty-five  year  tenure  of  Ca- 
thedral service,  ends  an  age  In  which  the 
Cathedral  has  become  a  reality  and  the  space 
shuttle  our  most  modem  mode  of  transpor- 
tation. 

Before  being  elected  Btislneae  Manager 
of  the  entire  Foundation  In  1953.  a  position 
which  has  led  to  his  Involvement  with  every 
detail  of  the  construction  of  ttie  Cathedral. 
Mr.  Bayless  spent  twenty-two  years  of  In- 
dustrious devotion  In  leeser  job*  for  the 
Cathedral,  beginning  In  1931,  during  the  De- 
pression, and  continuing  through  the  diffi- 
cult times  of  World  War  II. 

Initially,  Mr.  Bayless  came  on  a  short-term 
appointment  as  Assistant  to  the  Curator. 
However,  be  immediately  became  caught 
up  In  "the  challenge  and  opportunity,  not 
only  for  service  to  the  Cathedral,  but  also 
for  service  to  God  and  the  Church."  In 
order  to  satisfy  his  Intense  Interest  In  the 
Cathedral  and  the  Close.  Mr.  Bayless  spent 
every  night  In  a  library  for  four  years, 
making  a  study  of  Cathedral  lore.  Through 
this  study  he  gained  a  yet- to-be-matched 
ken  of  all  aspecU  of  the  Cathedral.  As  Canon 
Charles  Martin.  Headmaster  of  St.  Albans, 
says.  "Mr.  Bayless  knows  more  about  the 
Cathedral  than  anyone  else  around." 

After  his  "short-term  appointment,"  Mr. 
Bayless  rapidly  advanced  through  a  succes- 
sion of  progressively  more  Important  Jobs. 
Within  two  years  he  became  Curator.  Next 
he  was  given  oversight  of  the  Gift  Shop,  then 
of  the  Bookroom.  and  finally  of  the  Herb  Cot- 
tage. Mr.  Bayless'  next  responsibility  put  him 
In  charge  of  personnel.  In  1942  he  was  given 
oversight  of  the  Christmas  Card  Department, 
and  finally.  In  1963.  the  Chapter  of  the  Ca- 
thedr: '  elected  Mr.  Bayless  Business  Manager 
of  the  entire  Foundation. 

One  accomplshment  of  Mr.  Bayless  that  Is 
eq>eclally  respected  is  his  success  with  the 
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Christmas  Card  Departpient.  This  section  at 
the  Cathedral  was  initiated  In  1936  to  com- 
bat the  alarming  trend  toward  a  secular 
theme  In  the  greetings  of  this  country  by 
offering  cards  that  reflect  the  Nativity  story 
or  at  least  some  religious  aspect.  However, 
when  Mr.  Baylese  took  over,  the  Department 
was  hurting  financially.  Within  one  year  he 
doubled  the  Income  and  gradually  biUlt  up 
the  purely  missionary  effort  to  the  i>reeent 
volume  of  4.000.000  cards  per  year. 

Mr.  Bayless  expresses  his  attachment  to  the 
Cathedral  In  many  ways.  "Unquestionably 
this  Cathedral  Is  the  greatest  missionary  op- 
portunity In  America  today.  Most  people  are 
not  attracted  here  by  faith  or  zeal  but  merely 
by  the  chance  to  see  a  tomb  or  the  Oothlc 
architecture  or  the  stained  glass — some 
mundane  motive."  Mr.  Bayless  adds,  how- 
ever, that  the  visitors  find  more  than  what 
they  bargained  for — they  become  inspired 
and  even  religious.  One  of  the  greatest  effects 
of  the  Cathedral.  Mr.  Bayless  believes.  Is  that 
the  structiire  attracts  from  without  the 
multitudes  to  whom  the  Cathedral,  be- 
cause of  Its  awe-ln^lrlng  power,  "sheds  Its 
blessing." 

Mr.  Bayless  believes  that  "All  cathedrals 
reflect  the  social  and  religious  history  of  the 
time  In  which  they  are  buUt."  The  difficulty 
of  impressing  a  people  with  the  reality  and 
value  of  a  cathedral,  which  few  had  ever  seen, 
the  Intltlal  cost/time  construction  estimate 
of  910  million  and  ten  to  twelve  years  that 
exploded  Into  a  $46  mlUlon  and  eighty-year 
undertaking,  the  work  In  "the  shadow  of  the 
Cathedral" — all  these  have  added  to  an  ex- 
perience that.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Bayless. 
made  "every  day  a  fond  memory."  As  Canon 
Martin  put4  It,  "His  experience  can  never  be 
duplicated." 

Mr.  Bayless  Is  retiring  January  1  with  fond 
memories.  "Such  a  marriage  as  I  have  had 
with  the  Cathedral  for  forty-flve  years  does 
not  end  with  ease."  He  pensively  continues, 
"I  am  somewhat  assuaged  by  the  fact  that 
'I've  seen  the  glory,'  the  completion  of  the 
Nave,  that  beautiful  vision  that  I  once  sold 
as  a  dream.  The  Nave,  the  most  beautiful  In 
all  Christendom,  almost  compels  the  beholder/ 
to  kneel  on  entering;  one  must  feel  the  pr 
ence  of  Ood  here."  Moreover.  Mr.  Bayle 
feels.  "What  I  shall  miss  most  Is  the  peoBle, 
and  the  ministry  that  has  been  mine  qs  a 
layman." 

Mr.  Bayless  colleagues  admire  him  as 
synonymous  with  the  Cathedral  for  the  forty- 
five  years  he  has  been  here  In  an  Infinite 
number  of  capacities.  One  oollefigue  says. 
"Mr.  Bayleos  Is  a  wonderful,  warm  man.  full 
of  human  understanding  and  love,  and 
knowledge  of  this  Cathedral."  Mr.  Bayless 
believes  that  at  the  Cathedral,  "the  spirit 
lives  on."  and  he  can  be  assured  that  his 
spirit  and  Inspiration  have  been  forever  pre- 
served within  the  "shadow  of  this  great 
Cathedral." 


WHITE  HOUSE  PRESSURE 


HON.  LARRY  PRESSLER 

or   SOXTTR    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10,  1976 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
regret  that  I  find  myself  compelled  to 
insert  into  the  Record  the  following  doc- 
uments. I  am  a  Member  of  Congress  who 
sincerely  believes  that  the  tone  of  the 
White  House  Lobby  Office  Is  heavy- 
handed  when  it  chooses  to  be.  I  have 
read  newspap>er  accoimts  of  this  regard- 
ing other  Congressmen  and  I  am  Insert- 
ing those  articles  at  the  end  of  my  state- 
ment. My  complaint  Is  this:  First,  I  felt 
a  political  threat  was  made  to  me  by  • 
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White  House  lobbyist  last  week  concem- 
Ing  my  vote  cm  the  natural  gas  dereg- 
ulation Issue;  and  secmd,  when  I  wrote 
President  Ford  asx.  this  issue  and  made 
the  letter  public,  that  lobbyist  told  a 
leading  newspaper  In  my  district  that  I 
was  "paranoid  and  defensive,  typical  of 
a  freshman  Congressman."  He  also  said 
my  vote  would  restrict  natural  gas  de- 
velopment In  South  Dakota  and  that  I 
had  voted  as  I  did  because  I  yielded  to 
labor  pressure.  Both  of  those  statements 
are  false.  I  feel  a  White  House  lobbjrlst 
has  a  right  to  rebut  my  charge,  but  as 
any  reader  of  the  following  documents 
will  discern,  the  White  House  lobbyist  in 
question  went  far  beyond  rebuttal  and 
made  a  political  attack. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  an  Independent- 
minded  Congressman  and  I  will  not  stand 
around  silently  whoi  I  believe  funda- 
mental ethics  are  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing press  releases,  letter,  and  news- 
paper accounts  that  unrav^  this  com' 
plicated  story: 

Press  Release  or  Congsessican  Prkssleb— 
Febbttaxt  10,  1976 

Washington.  D.C. — South  Dakota  fresh- 
man Congressman  Larry  Pressler  (R-SD.) 
today  Inserted  material  concerning  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  White  House  Lobby  Office  Into 
the  Congresisonal  Record.  Pressler  said  that 
he  was  certain  that  President  Ford  was  not 
aware  of  the  tone  of  activities  by  the  Lobby 
Office  and  Pressler  Inserted  five  newspaper 
articles  recounting  bis  difficulty  and  the  dif- 
ficulties three  other  Representatives  (two 
Republican  and  one  Demoo^t)  have  had 
recently  with  the  White  House  Lobby  Office. 
Congressman  Pressler  charged  that  taxpay- 
ers' money  was  being  used  for  political  pur- 
poses. The  Congressman  Inserted  into  the 
Congressional  RecMxl  an  account  Of  a  po- 
litical threat  mado  to  him  last  week  by  a 
White  House  lobbyist  who  told  him  he  would 
be  In  "political  trouble"  If  he  voted  against 
the  Administration  on  the  natural  gas  vote. 
The  Congressman  also  Inserted  Into  the 
Record,  the  White  House  lobbyist's  subse- 
quent attack  on  Pressler  In  the  leading  paper 
In  Pressler's  home  district  In  South  Dakota. 
Vem  Loen  of  the  White  House  staff  called 
Pressler  "paranoid  and  defensive"  and  stated 
that  bis  reaction  to  lobbying  efforts  were 
"typical  of  a  freshman  Congressman."  In  a 
story  printed  on  the  front  page  of  The  Argus 
Leader,  the  principal  newspaper  In  the  fresh- 
man Republican's  district.  Loen  also  said 
that  Pressler  bad  voted  for  the  Smith  nat- 
ural gas  amendment  "due  to  heavy  lobbying 
effort  by  the  labor  forces."  Loen  continued. 
"His  vote  on  this  particular  bill  wUl  restrict 
exploration  and  development  which  South 
Dakota  needs."  Pressler  said  he  had  not  been 
contacted  by  a  single  labor  lobbyist  on  this 
particular  vote  and  that  be  had  held  a  semi- 
nar on  natural  gas  In  bis  home  district  and 
had  determined  that  smaller  companies  were 
willing  to  explore  supplying  South  Dakota 
with  more  natural  gas  while  the  major  gas 
companies  seem  to  Ignore  It.  "I  voted  my 
conscience  and  In  my  district's  Interest  in 
this    matter"  said  Congressman  Pressler. 

Pressler  said  that  he  would  never  respond 
to  this  type  of  negative  threatening  lobbying. 
He  said  he  was  astounded  that  the  White 
House  Lobby  Office  would  Issue  such  a  criti- 
cal statement  of  a  Republican  Representa- 
tive In  his  home  district.  Pressler  said  that 
he  did  not  believe  that  President  Ford  was 
aware  of  the  Lobby  Office's  activities.  The 
freshman  Congressman  said  that  he  was  tak- 
ing the  regrettable  course  of  Inserting  Into 
the  Record,  newspaper  articles  of  his  diffi- 
culty with  the  White  House  Lobby  Office  and 
an  explanation  of  his  vote  on  natviral  gas. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Pressler  said  that  his  action  was  not  aimed 
at  any  Individual  In  the  White  House  but 
rather  raised  the  question  of  whether  essen- 
tially a  political  function  should  be  per- 
formed at  taxpayers'  expense.  Pressler  point- 
ed out  that  each  Federal  agency  has  an  ex- 
tensive Congressional  and  legislative  liaison 
office  and  that  the  duties  performed  by  the 
White  House  lobbyists  appeared  to  be  largely 
political  In  nature. 

Pressler  also  Inserted  three  previous  ar- 
ticles In  the  Record  concerning  previous  ac- 
tivities of  the  Wlhte  House  Lobby  Office. 
They  were  "2  O.OJ».  Maine  Representatives 
ChMge  White  House  Pressure  for  their 
Votes."  Friday.  December  19.  1975.  The  New 
YOTk  Times;  "Ford  Lobbyist  Losing  Friends 
on  HUl,"  Thursday.  May  8.  1975.  The  Wash- 
ington Post,  (by  Jack  Anderson);  and 
"  "Brass  Knuckle'  Tactics  In  the  White 
House,"  Wednesday,  January  7,  1976,  The 
Washington  Post  (Evans  and  Novak) .  Pressler 
said  that  the  three  articles  plus  his  experience 
Indicate  that  the  "hard  ball"  politics  of  the 
Nixon  days  Is  still  practiced  In  Mr.  Feed's 
White  House — ^but  the  South  Dakota  Con- 
gressman said  "I  can't  believe  Jerry  Ford  Is 
aware  of  It." 


[Rx>m  Sioux  Falls  Argus  Leader,  Feb.  9, 1976] 

Pkesslex's  Chabges  or  Administration 

Tbbxats  Denied  Bt  WHm  Hottsb  Aide 

(By  Paul  Panlund.  Argus-Leader  Staff 

Writer) 

U.8.  Rep.  Larry  Pressler  said  Monday  he 
felt  relieved  that  he  has  publicized  the 
"heavy-handed"  methods  of  White  House 
lobbyist  and  former  South  Dakotan  Vem 
Loen. 

Loen,  In  a  telephone  Interview  from  Wash- 
ington, sharply  reacted  to  Pressler's  claims 
that  he  threatened  the  freshman  congress- 
man to  vote  with  the  administration.  Leon 
called  Pressler  "paranoid  and  defensive," 
adding  that  his  reaction  to  lobbying  eff(VtB 
were  "typical  of  a  freshman  congressman." 

The  Issue  was  brought  to  the  forefront 
when  Pressler  sent  a  letter  to  President  Ford 
Friday  telUng  the  President  that  the  type  of 
lobbying  which  had  been  aimed  at  him  would 
be  "counterproductive." 

The  congressman  continued  that  the  presi- 
dent should  Inform  his  staff  that  "If  their 
approach  Is  to  have  any  type  of  threat  In- 
volved In  It — ImpUed  or  actual — that  their 
lobbying  will  be  counterproductive  with  me." 

Pressler  said  he  decided  to  write  the  letter 
after  pressure  on  him  to  vote  with  the  ad- 
ministration on  last  week's  natural  gas  bill. 
Pressler  voted  against  the  White  House  In 
the  final  vote. 

In  his  letter.  Pressler  quoted  Loen  as  say- 
ing that  the  White  House  has  done  "more 
favors  for  me  than  any  other  freshman."  He 
also  said  Loen  told  him  that  "he  could  be 
In  trouble"  if  his  high  standing  of  opposition 
to  the  President  continued. 

Loen  said  be  "categorically  denied"  that  he 
made  any  threats  to  Pressler.  and  that  he  felt 
he  was  being  unfairly  criticized  for  "Just  do- 
ing his  Job." 

He  said  he  was  disappointed  with  Pressler's 
vote  on  the  nattiral  gas  bill,  adding  that  Pres- 
sler and  one  other  Republican  had  been  the 
key  to  the  White  House  defeat. 

Loen  said  It  had  been  his  Impression  that 
Pressler  was  "right  on  board"  on  the  nat- 
ural gas  Issue,  but  due  to  a  heavy  lobbying 
effort  by  the  labor  forces  switched  his  vote. 

"His  vote  on  this  particular  bUl  will  re- 
strict expl(»-atlon  and  development  which 
South  Dakota  needs."  said  Loen.  "He  Just 
seems  to  flop  back  and  forth." 

Pressler  said  that  other  congressmen  had 
trouble  In  their  dealings  with  Loen.  but  Loen 
denied  the  charge.  "I  couldnt  have  survived 
for  18  years  here  if  I  dldnt  (q>erate  fairly," 
he  said. 

Loen.  who  is  deputy  assistant  to  President 
Ford  for  legislative  affairs  with  the  House, 
was  a  staff  writer  on  the  Argus-Leader  from 
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1953-58  before  serving  on  several  congres- 
sional staffs.  He  was  appointed  to  the  White 
House  staff  as  a  special  assistant  under  Presi- 
dent Nixon  In  1973. 

He  said  that  In  the  future  he  would  let 
somebody  else  deal  with  Pressler.  becatise  he 
didn't  see  any  way  he  "could  get  through  to 
him." 

Pressler  said  In  his  letter  that  he  under- 
stands that  Loen  might  take  a  special  In- 
terest In  his  voting  since  he  is  from  South 
Dakota  but  that  he  would  never  respond  to 
this  "negative,  threatening"  type  of  lobbying. 

"I'm  sure  he  (Loen)  feels  very  strongly 
about  the  things  he  Is  lobbying  for."  Pressler 
said,  but  added  he  could  not  tolerate  the  sit- 
uation as  it  stood  any  longer. 

"I  have  wanted  to  get  this  off  my  mind  for 
some  time."  Pressler  said  Monday.  "I  feel 
good  now  that  I  have  gotten  it  off  my  chest." 

Loen  Is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Sellma  Loen,  3ioi 
S.  Lake  Ave.,  and  has  other  relatives  In  the 
city  and  state. 

[Rx>m  Sioux  City  Journal.  Feb.  8.  19761 

Pressleb  Battles  White  House  Peessosb 

(By  Andy  Montgomery) 

Journal  Washington  Correspondent 

Washington. — U.S.  Rep.  Larry  Pressler.  R- 
SJ3.,  has  complained  directly  to  President 
Ford  of  political  Intimidation  by  a  chief 
White  House  lobbyist  to  force  hitn  to  toe  the 
administration  line  on  key  legislative  votes. 

In  a  letter  dated  and  delivered  to  the 
White  House  Friday  the  South  Dakota  Re- 
pubUcan  advised  the  President  that  "I  will 
not  yield  to  any  form  of  political  threats" 
from  Ford's  White  House  aides. 

The  freshman  legislator's  main  target  was 
former  South  Dakotan  Vem  Loen.  who  hoads 
the  President's  House  Congressional  liai- 
son team.  Loen  has  relatives  In  Sioux  Falls 
and  Rapid  City  as  well  as  uncles  and  an 
aunt,  Elmer  Langorgen,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Irvin  Meyer  In  Sioux  City. 

In  his  letter,  made  available  to  The  Jour- 
nal, the  First  District  Congressman  outlined 
what  appeared  to  be  a  pattern  of  actual  and 
veiled  threats  by  Ix)en  In  which  Pressler's 
support  of  the  President  was  equated  with 
the  legislator's  re-election  chances.  Vtrhat 
brought  the  issue — and  Pressler — to  the 
boiling  point  was  his  votes  on  natural  gas 
deregiilation  this  last  week. 

"I  woiUd  Uke  to  point  out,"  he  told  the 
President,  "that  I  do  have  a  very  independ- 
ent voting  record  and  it  Is  not  always  very 
favorable  to  White  House  positions." 

"But,"  he  continued,  "I  will  not  tolerate 
this  type  of  lobbying.  It  is  counterproductive 
with  me  and  I  hope  you  will  pass  the  mes- 
sage to  your  people  that  If  their  approach  Is 
to  have  any  type  of  threat  Involved  In  It — 
Implied  or  actual — that  their  lobbying  will  be 
counterproductive  with  me." 

Pressler  Informed  the  President  that  "I 
am  sorry  to  have  to  write  this  letter,  but  I 
felt  that  It  Is  the  appropriate  thing  to  do." 

In  an  Interview,  Pressler  said  he  decided 
to  take  the  direct  approach  because  "I  Just 
got  fed  up  with  Loen."  In  the  lobbyist's  con- 
tacts with  him,  he  said,  Loen  has  adopted  a 
"negative  threatening  tone.  I  Just  got  Uied 
of  It." 

It  has  been  learned  from  Independent 
sources  that  Loen  dropped  the  word  to  party 
people  during  visits  to  Pressler's  First  Dis- 
trict that  "It  would  be  nice"  If  Republicans 
mounted  primary  opposition  to  him. 

Prom  still  other  sources  it  Is  known  that 
Loen  has  frequentiy  Jabbed  at  Pressler  and 
his  voting  record  in  conversations  with  South 
Dakotans  visiting  Washington. 

The  one-time  aide  to  South  Dakota's  Sen. 
Francis  Case  and  Rep.  Ben  Relfel  has  earned 
a  reputation  among  Republican  Congress- 
men on  Capitol  Hill  as  a  "heavy-handed,  very 
pcdltlcal"  lobbyist  whose  Intense  loyalty  to 
President  Ford — and  I>resident  Nixon  before 
that — sometimes  blinds  him  to  the  political 
realities  faced  by  those  seeking  reelection. 
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within  the  last  year,  Loen  has  rebuked,  at 
ft  public  reception.  Rep.  Berkley  Bedell,  D- 
lowa,  for  opposing  a  bill  which  would  have 
authorized  President  Torti  use  of  U.S.  Armed 
forces  to  evacuate  Americans  and  South 
Vietnamese  from  Saigon.  He  also  has  drawn 
the  Ire  of  New  England  Republicans  for  hint- 
ing a  Judgeship  they  wanted  would  be  forth- 
coming In  return  for  support  on  a  vote  de- 
sired by  the  President. 

Loen  was  not  available  for  comment  on 
Pressler's  letter  to  the  President.  A  secretary 
In  his  White  Hoxise  office  said  Saturday. 
"There  is  no  way  he  can  be  contacted  this 
weekend."  She  declined  to  give  his  where- 
abouts and  repeated  telephone  calls  to  his 
residence  were  fruitless. 

Max  L.  Frledersdorf,  Loen's  boss  and  chief 
nt  the  White  House  legislative  operations, 
also  was  not  available  for  comment.  A  secre- 
tary In  his  c^ce  said  Saturday  he  was  "Out 
of  town  until  Monday." 

But  It  Is  known  that  the  White  House  Is 
upeet  over  the  letter  and  the  charges  made 
by  Pressler.  Its  contents  were  discussed  with 
Pressler  by  close  presidential  counselor  John 
Marsh  Jr.,  on  Friday  afternoon.  Although  he 
was  reluctant  to  alscuss  Marsh's  views,  Press- 
ler did  say  that  Marsh  did  not  want  the 
letter  released  to  the  press.  (Marsh  was  not 
available  for  comment  either.) 

Also,  Frledersdorf  was  observed  leaving 
Pressler's  office  late  Friday.  The  lengthy 
meeting  was  Initiated  by  the  White  House 
aide.  Pressler  again  hesitated  to  speak  for 
Frledersdorf  but  did  say,  however,  that  the 
official  raised  no  objection  either  way  to  re- 
lease of  the  letter. 

As  a  result  of  the  Frledersdorf  meeting, 
the  Congressman  said  he  felt  strongly  that 
there  will  be  a  better  working  relationship" 
with  the  White  House. 

From  a  non -Congressional  source  It  has 
been  learned  that  Loen,  having  second 
thoughts  on  the  Intensity  of  his  contact  with 
Pressler,  advised  Frledersdorf  of  the  details 
before  the  legislator  exploded  In  the  letter 
to  the  President.  Loen  was  told  to  a{>ologlze 
to  the  congressman,  which  he  did. 

In  his  letter,  Pressler  referred  to  the  "Most 
gracious  apology  over  the  phone  from  Vem 
Loen  concerning  conversations  we  have  had 
this  week  concerning  yesterday's  (Thurs- 
day's) votes  on  deregulation  of  natiutil 
gas  .  .  ." 

( Pressler  sided  with  the  opponents  of  com- 
plete deregulation,  a  coiuse  sought  by  the 
President  and  the  gas  Indiistry.  The  Presi- 
dent and  the  gas  Industry  suffered  several 
stinging  setbacks  In  the  Hoxise  voting.) 

Continuing,  the  freshman  noted  that  "In 
an  earlier  conversation  with  Mr.  Loen  I  felt 
that  his  urging  me  to  vote  for  total  deregu- 
lation had  a  heavy  threat  to  me  in  It.  Mr. 
Loen  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  recent  Con- 
gressional Quarterly  report,  listing  me  as 
having  opposed  the  Administration  on  many 
Issues,  combined  with  a  vote  against  gas 
deregulation  might  cause  me  great  difficulty 
In  the  next  elections."  ^^,^^ 

(Congressional  Quarterlsfan  authoritative 
publication  keeping  tabs  on  legislation  and 
votes,  reported  that  Presaler  had  a  56  per 
cent  voting  score  in  opposluon  to  the  Presi- 
dent. The  study  was  based  on  182  out  of  1,214 
votes  by  the  Congress  during  1975.  Pressler 
parts  company  with  the  President  mostly  on 
Issues  such  as  Vietnam,  Angola,  foreign  mili- 
tary aid  and  foreign  assistance,  and  on  the 
President's  domestic  farm  policy  which  he 
feels  has  been  harmful  to  South  Dakota 
farmers. ) 

Pressler  mentioned  and  attached  two  mes- 
sages taken  by  his  secretary  from  Loen  on 
Friday  morning. 

In  the  first,  according  to  Pressler  in  the 
letter  to  Ford,  "Basically  Mr.  Loen  said  .  .  . 
that  I  have  let  him  down  on  the  deregulation 
vote  .  .  .  and  If  I  wanted  any  future  favors 
from  the  White  House  I  should  call  the 
AFL-CIO." 

In  the  second  message,  taken  while  Press- 
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ler  was  at  lunch,  he  said  "Mr.  Loen  .  .  . 
asked  whether  or  not  I  have  been  calling  the 
'AFL-CIO  guys'  ".  Upon  returning  Loen's  call 
monitored  by  Pressler's  secretary  at  his  re- 
quest, the  congressman  said  the  aide  "apolo- 
gized for  the  tone  of  our  earlier  discussion 
but  he  again  reiterated  that  with  my  high 
standing  of  opposition  to  the  President  and 
this  vote  I  could  be  in  trouble." 

In  the  same  conversation,  he  told  the 
President,  Loen  "said  that  the  White  House 
had  done  more  favors  for  me  than  any  other 
freshman  .  .  ."  The  legislator  Informed  the 
President  that  "I  am  not  certain  what  all 
those  favors  have  been  but  I  do  appreciate 
any  friendliness  the  White  House  has  shown 
me." 

He  also  told  Ford  that  "I  did  appreciate 
Mr.  Loen's  telephone  call  of  apology  this 
afternoon."  But  he  underscored  that  "the 
point  I  want  to  make  is  that  I  do  not  respond 
to  this  negative,  threatening  type  of  lob- 
bying." 

(Press    Release    of    Congressman    Pkxssleb, 

Feb.  9,  1976) 

Prxsslek  Responds  to  WHm:  House  Lobbyist 

AND  Describes  Vote  on  Natdbai.  Qas 

Washington,  D.C. — Congressman  Larry 
Pressler  said  today  that  the  new  natural  gas 
bill  will  provide  greater  competition  and 
free  enterprise  in  the  natural  gas  Industry. 
He  said  the  bill  also  would  result  In  lower 
prices  and  more  natiuttl  gas  to  South 
Dakota  consumers.  The  bill  for  which 
Pressler  voted  provides  for  total  decontrol 
for  small  gas  companies  but  leaves  controls 
on  the  major  oil  companies.  Pressler  said  the 
lobbying  efforts  by  the  major  oil  companies 
and  the  White  House  were  the  most  Intensive 
be  had  seen  In  bis  13  months  as  a  freshman 
Congressman.  Pressler  had  complained  in 
a  letter  to  President  Ford  last  Friday  that 
White  House  lobbyist,  Vem  Loen,  had  told 
him  that  he  should  vote  for  total  decontrol 
of  prices  for  the  major  oil  companies  or  he 
would  be  in  "political  trouble." 

In  an  Interview  with  the  Sioux  Falls  Argus 
Leader  today,  Loen  called  Pressler  "paranoid 
and  defensive,"  adding  that  his  reaction  to 
lobbying  efforts  "were  typical  of  a  freshman 
Congressman.  Pressler  said  he  hoped  "that 
his  attitudes  about  lobbyists — and  especially 
those  representing  the  views  of  the  major  oil 
companies — do  not  change."  Pressler  said, 
"For  nearly  three  months  I  have  carefully 
studied  the  natural  gas  situation,  including 
holding  a  seminar  in  South  Dakota  last 
November.  Experts  were  present  from  South 
Dakota;  from  Texas  gas  companies:  and  from 
Washington.  DC.  Not  a  single  major  oil  com- 
pany had  any  plans  to  bring  more  natural 
gas  to  South  Dakota  but  over  20  small  com- 
panies would  like  to  do  business  here.  The 
bin  which  I  voted  for  provides  total  deregula- 
tion for  at  least  1000  small  natural  gas  com- 
panies which  produce  about  75%  of  the  new 
finds.  The  bill  also  provides  for  continued 
regulation  on  the  major  oil  companies  which 
make  only  25%  of  the  new  finds. 

Pressler  said  that  total  decontrol  as  sug- 
gested by  the  White  House  and  the  oil  majors 
would  allow  the  major  oil  companies  to  set 
prices  and  destroy  competition  by  elimina- 
ting the  smaller  companies.  Pressler  said,  "I 
voted  as  I  did  to  Increase  competition  and 
free  enterprise  and  to  keep  prices  down." 

Pressler  continued,  "Twenty-four  South 
Dakota  communities  have  a  moratorium  on 
the  supply  of  natural  gas  to  new  customers. 
If  South  Dakota  Is  to  develop  its  own  natural 
gas  it  win  have  to  come  from  one  of  the 
smaller  companies."  Congressman  Pressler 
said  that  "the  same  logic  applies  to  a  total 
decontrol  of  the  airlines  Industry.  If  there 
were  a  total  decontrol  of  the  airlines.  South 
Dakota  would  lose  most  of  its  service.  For 
those  same  reasons  I  voted  for  decontrol  for 
small  natural  gas  producers  rather  than  total 
decontrol  for  the  majors.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  will  result  in  more  competition  In  the 
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natiiral  gas  Industry;   In  more  natural  gas 
for  South  Dakota  and  for  the  nation." 

Pressler  concluded :  "The  tone  of  the  Inter- 
view granted  by  lii.  Loen  in  my  home  district 
today  shows  that  he  Is  Intent  on  carrying  out 
his  political  threats." 

Congress  of  th«  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  6, 1976. 
Hon.  Oeralo  R.  Ford, 
President  of  the  United  States. 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mb.  PREsmtNT:  I  have  just  received 
a  most  graclotis  apology  over  the  phone  from 
Vern  Loen  concerning  conversations  we 
have  had  thU  week  concerning  yesterday's 
votes  on  deregulation  of  natural  gas  and  the 
Krueger  amendment. 

In  an  earlier  conversation  with  Mr.  Loen, 
I  felt  that  his  urging  me  to  vote  for  total 
deregvUatlon  had  a  heavy  threat  to  me  In 
It.  Mr.  Loen  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  re- 
cent Congressional  Quarterly  report  listing 
me  as  having  opposed  the  Administration  on 
many  Issues  combined  with  a  vote  against 
gas  deregulation  might  cause  me  great  dif- 
ficulty in  the  next  elections. 

This  morning,  after  yesterday's  vote.  Mr. 
Loen  telephoned  my  office  and,  although  I 
was  in  a  meeting.  I  received  the  attached 
note  from  a  very  reliable  secretary  in  my  of- 
fice. Basically,  Mr.  Loen  said  to  give  me  a 
message  that  I  had  let  him  down  on  the  de- 
regulation vote  yesterday  and  if  I  wanted 
any  future  favors  from  the  White  House,  I 
should  call  the  AFL-CIO  (copy  of  message 
attached).  Later  Mr.  Loen  called  again  when 
I  was  out  of  the  office  for  lunch.  In  which 
call  he  asked  (as  the  second  message  at- 
tached Indicates)  whether  or  not  I  have  been 
calling  the  "AFL-CIO  guys,"  and  my  secre- 
tary said  she  did  not  know.  When  I  finally 
called  Mr.  Loen  back,  I  asked  my  secretary 
to  remain  on  the  line  and  he  apologized  for 
the  tone  of  our  earlier  discussions,  but  he 
again  reiterated  that  with  my  high  stand- 
ing of  opposition  to  the  President  and  this 
vote,  I  could  be  In  trouble.  He  said  that  the 
White  House  had  done  more  favors  for  me 
than  any  other  freshman — I  am  not  certain 
what  all  those  favors  have  been,  but  I  do 
appreciate  any  friendliness  the  White  House 
has  shown  me. 

I  did  appreciate  Mr.  Loen's  telephone  call 
of  apology  this  afternoon.  But  the  point  I 
want  to  make  Is  that  I  do  not  respond  to  this 
negative,  threatening  type  of  lobbying.  It  Is 
true  that  Mr.  Loen  probably  takes  a  special 
interest  In  my  voting  since  he  is  from  South 
Dakota,  but  I  am  very  Independent-minded. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  I  do  have  a  very  Independent  voting 
record  and  it  is  not  always  very  favorable  to 
White  House  positions.  I  will  not  tolerate 
this  type  of  lobbying,  it  is  counter-produc- 
tive with  me  and  I  hope  you  will  pass  a  mes- 
sage to  your  people  that  If  their  approach  Is 
to  have  any  type  of  threat  Involved  In  it — im- 
plied or  actual — that  their  lobbying  will  be 
counter-productive  with  me. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  write  this  letter  but 
I  felt  that  it  is  the  appropriate  thing  to  do. 
Attached  are  two  of  the  telephone  messages 
I  have  received  today.  I  obviously  have  no  rec- 
ord of  some  of  Mr.  Loen's  and  my  early  con- 
versations. But  I  do  want  to  have  a  close 
touch  with  your  lobbyists  and  I  am  not  given 
to  criticize,  but  I  am  a  Member  of  Congress — 
a  Representative — and  I  will  not  yield  to 
any  form  of  political  threats  from  Mr.  Loen. 
Sincerely, 

Larrt  Pbessi.kr, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Attachments :  Xerox  of  telephone  messages 
from  Mr.  Loen — summarized  next  because 
Impossible  to  reproduce  telephone  message 
slips  In  Congressional  Record. 
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Summary  of  Telephone  Message  Slips 

Attached  to  Foro  Letter 
Attachments  to  President  Ford's  letter  are 
available  In  Congressman  Pressler's  office. 


They  Include  telephone  message  b14»b  far 
Mr.  Pressler  taken  by  his  secretary  on  Feb.  6, 
1976.  the  day  after  the  Natural  Gas  vote.  In 
the  first  message,  which  was  left  because 
Congressman  Pressler  was  absent  from  the 
office,  Mr.  Loen  said  to  tell  the  Congress- 
man— ( 1 )  'Xet  him  down  on  vote  yesterday." 
(2)  "If  you  want  any  further  favors  from 
the  White  House— call  AFL-CIO." 

Later  Mr.  Loen  later  again  called  Congress- 
man Pressler  and  asked  whether  Congress- 
man Pressler  had  called  the  AFL-CIO  this 
morning,  and  Pressler's  receptionist  said  she 
did  not  know. 

Upon  return  to  his  office.  Congressman 
Pressler  called  Max  iMedersdorf ,  Mr.  Loen's 
boss,  and  complained. 

Telephone  Conversation  With  Voin  Lokn — 
Fridat.  February  8,  1976 

Following  telephone  call  from  Mr.  Loen  to 
Congressman  Pressler  afternoon  of  Feb.  6, 
1976  taken  down  in  shorthand  by  Mrs.  Elenor 
Rhodes,  Cong.  Pressler's  secretary.  Mr.  L  In- 
dicates Mr.  Loen;  Cong.  P  Indicates  Pressler. 

Mr.  L:  I  was  Just  going  over  yesterday's 
vote  again  this  morning,  as  I  did  last  night 
in  my  mind  and  I  am  just  so  disappointed  In 
your  vote.  I  kind  of  blew  my  stack  this  morn- 
ing when  I  called  yoiir  office  and  I  realize 
that  is  not  quite  proper.  I  am  especially  con- 
cerned becavise  1  am  very  fearful  that  you 
are  being  taken  in  by  organized  labor.  I 
don't  understand  why  you  owe  them  any- 
thing. They  are  going  to  be  out  to  get  you 
this  fall.  I  imderstand  they  contributed  to 
your  campaign. 

Cong.  P:  No.  They  did  not. 

Mr.  L:  We  were  just  so  disappointed  in 
your  vote  and  It  Is  so  important  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  South  Dakota.  So  I  made  the 
remarks  I  did,  for  which  I  apologize  In  retro- 
spect. The  labor  boys  seem  to  think  they 
have  you  in  the  palm  of  their  hand  and  I 
want  to  advise  you  that  you  just  cant  play 
ball  with  them.  We  do  more  for  you.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we've  done  more  for  you  than 
any  other  freshman  Congressman.  And  your 
support  Is  just  so  important,  particularly 
on  these  key  issues  like  this  one.  Tour  vote 
was  just  terribly  disappointing.  And  I  am 
speaking  as  a  constituent  as  well  as  for  the 
Administration,  t  just  wanted  to  register  con- 
cern and  I  apologize  for  overstating  it  this 
morning,  but  don't  Interpret  It  as  a  threat 
of  any  kind. 

Cong.  P:  Okay. 

Mr.  L:  And  remember  what  I  said  about 
organized  labor— they  will  be  out  to  get  you 
this  fall. 


NATIONAL  FIRE  ACADEMY 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10,  1976 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Hobart,  Ind.,  through  Its  Fire  Chief 
H.  Richard  Harrigan  with  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  Indiana  Fire  Chief's  Asso- 
ciation has  petitioned  the  National  Fire 
Prevention  and  Control  Administration 
to  choose  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  as  the  site 
for  the  National  Fire  Academy. 

I  include  with  my  remarks  a  con- 
current resolution  requesting  the  appro- 
priate Federal  8«ency  to  con^der 
Indlanaoolis  as  the  site  for  the  location 
of  the  National  Fire  Academy. 

I  include  with  my  remarks  a  copy  of 
the  resolution  so  adopted: 
Engrossed   House   Concukrzmt   Rxsolutson 

No.  14 
A  concurrent  resolution  requesting  the  con- 
struction and  the  location  In  the  state 
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of  Indiana  of  an  academy  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  training  of  persons  In  fire 
technology 

Whereas,  The  Ninety-Third  Congress  of  the 
United  States  enacted  Public  Law  93-498 
(Tlie  National  Fire  Prevention  and  CantnA 
Act  of  1974)  which  was  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  October  29, 1974;  and 

Whereas,  This  act  establishes  the  need  for 
a  National  Academy  for  Fire  Prevention  and 
Control  wlilch  is  to  be  located,  constructed, 
and  designed  to  advance  professional  devel- 
opment In  the  area  of  fire  prevention  and 
control;  and 

Whereas.  The  State  of  Indiana  is  geo- 
graphically located  In  the  mldwestem  part 
of  the  United  States  and  is  well  covered  by 
all  types  of  transportation  systems  which 
provide  quick  access  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas,  The  educational  institutions  of 
the  State  of  Indiana  have  available  profes- 
sional expertise  to  provide  support  and  pro- 
grams for  the  develcqiment  of  the  programs 
enumerated  by  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
93-498:  and 

Whereas,  The  Immediate  Indianapolis  area 
is  the  location  of  the  Indiana  University- 
Purdue  University  Indianapolis  campus  as 
well  as  the  United  States  Army  Fort  Ben- 
jamin Elarrlson  Poet;  and 

Whereas,  the  Indianapolis  area  has  pro- 
visions for  lodging  and  meal  facilities  to  ac- 
commodate those  Involved  in  the  teaching 
and  training  of  fire  prevention  and  tech- 
nology; and 

Whereas,  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  the 
facilities  available  therein,  the  expotise 
available  at  Indiana  University-Purdue  Uni- 
versity at  Indianapolis,  and  at  Fort  Benjamin 
Harrison  provide  an  excellent  site  location  for 
the  National  Fire  Academy; 

Whereas,  the  State  of  Indiana  also  has 
other  available  sites  which  meet  the  criteria 
of  Section  7  (g) .  Public  Law  93-498;  There- 
fore, 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Indiana,  the  Senate  concurring: 

Section  1.  That  the  Indiana  General  As- 
sembly endorses  and  encourages  the  loca- 
tion and  construction  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy for  Fire  Prevention  and  Control  in  the 
State  of  Indiana  and  urges  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  the  site  selection 
board  for  the  National  Academy  for  Fire  Pre- 
vention and  Control  carefully  and  favcnably 
consider  all  available  sites  In  the  state  of 
Indiana  for  the  location  of  said  Academy. 

Section  2.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
with  an  appropriate  letter  of  support  from 
the  Indiana  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  Indiana  Fire  Marshal  be  forwarded  to  the 
United  States  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
site  selection  board. 

Section  3.  That  the  Indians  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
the  state  of  Indiana  provide  sidequate  sup- 
port from  their  offices  to  implement  the 
Intent  of  this  resolution. 

Section  4.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Indiana  Fire  Chiers  Associa- 
tion, the  Lieutenant  Governor,  the  Indiana 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  Indiana 
State  Fire  Marshal. 


SPEAKING   OUT   FOR   VICTIMS   OF 
HANDGUN  VIOLENCE 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10,  1976 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
family  and  friends  of  victims  of  gun 
violence  would  naturally  form  a  con- 
stituency in  support  of  stricter  gim  con- 
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trol  laws.  But  their  understandable  de- 
sire to  forget  their  suffering  and  their 
loss  militates  against  their  advocacy  and 
activism  on  this  issue. 

Dr.  James  L.  Liike,  chief  medical  ex- 
aminer for  the  District  of  Columbia,  has 
observed  almost  dally  the  terrible  con- 
sequences of  gun  violence. 

Obviously,  handguns  must  be  abolished — 

Dr.  Luke  writes  in  a  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  Washington  Post — 
Nobody  who  sees  the  enormous  magnitude 
of  this  human  problem  in  its  totality  by 
dealing  with  the  victims  and  their  families 
could  faU  to  believe  otherwise. 

His  earnest  appeal  "to  consider  all  the 
victims,  present  and  future,  and  to  speak 
out  for  them"  warrants  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

(From  the  Washington  Poet] 

Guns:    "Speak   Out   for  the   Victims" 

I  have  read  with  the  greatest  of  interest 
over  the  past  several  years  your  various  edi- 
torial comments  relative  to  gun  control.  No 
compassionate  person  could  [tossibly  dispute 
the  thesis  you  articulate,  a  fcaensic  path- 
ologist perhaps  least  of  all,  given  our  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  investigation  of  the 
medical-legal  aspects  of  some  200  annual 
firearms  fatalities  of  all  types  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibla. 

However,  in  this  communication  I  speak 
as  a  concerned  private  citizen. 

My  reaction  to  the  issue  has  changed 
somewliat  over  the  years,  from  one  of  en- 
thusiastic approval  of  such  wise  Journal- 
istic support,  anticipating  the  possibUity  of 
redress  from  such  an  urgent  public  prob- 
lem, to  one  of  profound  sadness  and  utter 
frustration. 

Absolutely  nothing  has  been  accomplished 
by  aU  the  rhetoric.  The  toU  predictably  con- 
tinues. And  in  my  view,  it  will  continue, 
given  current  priorities  and  our  unconscion- 
able acceptance  of  the  status  quo. 

My  reasons  for  such  a  pessimistic  per- 
spective are  varied  and,  I  believe,  are  wMthy 
of  brief  comment. 

It  is  human  nature  to  erase,  and  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible,  both  the  emotion  and 
the  memory  of  tragedy.  Victims  of  violence 
and  their  families  have  no  lobby  for  a  cause 
which  only  for  a  moment  might  seem  to 
them  excruciatingly  relevant.  In  addition,  it 
is  literally  unthinkable  to  almost  everyone 
to  consider  even  the  possibility  of  his  own 
violent  death.  The  belief  that  we  are  im- 
mortal has  been  impossibly  counterproduc- 
tive of  remedy  for  a  whole  host  of  public 
health  Issues,  ranging  from  cigarette  smok- 
ing to  automobile  safety.  Parenthetically,  it 
has  been  attitudes  such  as  these,  more  than 
anything  else,  that  have  served  to  restrict 
the  development  of  the  forensic  sciences  in 
this  country  and  elsewhere,  possibly  the  best 
vehicle  whereby  understanding  of  the  dy- 
namics and  specifics  of  violence  could  be 
achieved. 

I  am  all  too  familiar  with  such  attitudes. 
Two  Inches  of  dally  small-print  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page  seems  to  have  convinced  the 
public  that  it  is  always  someone  else,  and 
thereby  effectively  to  have  immunized  us  to 
the  problem  Itself.  And  with  no  problem, 
there  are  no  solutions  necessary. 

A  corollary  of  the  above  is  the  fact  that 
violence  Is,  for  the  most  part,  an  inner-city 
dilemma,  overwhelmingly  affecting  individ- 
uals with  only  limited  access  to  the  national 
political  power  base.  In  this  regard,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  widespread  agitation 
for  the  abolition  of  hand-guns  is  generated 
only  when  persons  of  prominence  are  as- 
saulted or  killed  and  that  editorial  citations 
of  Illustrative  case  material  continue  to  refer 
disproportionately  to  non-lnner-clty  resi- 
dents. Those  opposed  to  hand-gun  abolition 
and  in  a  position  to  alter  the  situation  are 
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relatively  iioaffected  by  the  problem  and  view 
the  Issue  only  as  a  potential  Infringement 
on  their  "right"  to  bear  arms — an  anachro- 
nism it  ever  there  was  one — and  as  an  In- 
vasion of  their  civil  rights.  As  with  the  recent 
narcotics  epidemic,  nothing  seemed  to  get 
done  until  suburbia  was  affected.  Here  Is  yet 
one  more  example  of  the  Inability  of  our 
somewhat  Insulated  political  structure  to  re- 
spond appropriately — even  to  respond  at  all — 
to  a  vital  life  or  death  issue. 

Obviously,  hand-guns  must  be  abolished. 
Nobody  who  sees  the  enormous  magnitude 
of  this  human  problem  in  Its  totality  by 
dealing  with  the  victims  and  their  families 
on  almost  a  dally  basis  could  fall  to  believe 
otherwise. 

In  the  final  analysis  our  choice  Is  very 
simple.  Which  Is  more  Important,  the  free- 
dom to  possess  a  weapon  or  the  value  we 
place  on  hunmn  life?  It  will  take  decades 
at  best  to  remove  sufficient  numbers  of  weap- 
ons to  alter  the  situation,  even  If  hand-gun 
abolition  were  enacted  tomorrow.  But  until 
meaningful  remedy  is  accomplished.  It 
should  be  clearly  understood  that  a  de  facto 
conscious  choice  against  hand-gun  abolition 
has  already  been  made.  It  la  this  choice  that 
I  find  so  difficult  to  accept. 

I  suggest  that  the  time  has  long  since 
passed  to  rearrange  our  priorities — to  con- 
sider all  the  victims,  present  and  future, 
and  to  speak  out  for  them. 

Jambs  L.  Ltnu,  M.D. 

Washington. 


HOW  ABOUT  A  LITTLE  DETENTE 
IN  THE  TAX  WAR? 


HON.  JIM  SANTINI 

OP    NZVAOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10.  1976 

Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Jack 
McCloskey,  editor  of  the  Mineral  County 
Independent  News  in  Hawthorne.  Nev.. 
one  of  Nevada's  outstanding  weekly  pub- 
lishers and  editors,  has  authored  critical 
and  cogent  commentary  on  President 
Ford's  recent  proposal  to  increase  the 
social  security  deduction.  I  believe  these 
thoughts  are  worthy  of  consideration 
and  evaluation  by  my  House  colleagues 
and  are  as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Mineral  County  (Nev.)  Independ- 
ent &  Hawthorne  News,  Jan.  28. 1976] 
Comment  AST 

When  the  Social  Security  program  was 
first  proposed  by  President  Pranklln  D. 
Roosevelt  It  was  haUed  as  a  model  pension 
plan  for  all  workers  employed  In  private  In- 
dustry— a  guaranteed  retirement  financed 
through  a  payroll  tax  of  only  two  percent  on 
the  earnings  of  each  worker  (one  percent 
paid  by  employe  and  one  by  employer). 

While  not  opposing  the  worthy  Intent  of 
the  program,  some  wiser  heads  In  those  mld- 
1930s  warned  that  the  establishment  of  pay- 
roll tax  could  lead  to  greater  harm  than 
good — that  future  Increases  In  the  tax  could 
actually  result  In  more  unemployment,  a 
more  Immediate  concern  than  the  eventual 
"rosy  retirement"  Income. 

One  glaring  Inequity.  It  was  pointed  out, 
was  that  some  employes  could  reach  retire- 
ment age  after  ten  years  "coverage"  while 
younger  employes  would  be  "paying  In"  for 
40  or  more  years  before  reaching  the  magic 
age  of  65. 

A  further  weakness,  the  warning  contin- 
ued, was  that  those  eligible  to  "draw  Social 
Security"  at  age  65  would  be  limited  and 
restricted  In  supplemental  earnings  from 
part-time  employment.  (The  same  restric- 
tion does  not  apply  to  "retirees"  who  draw 
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their  retirement  benefits  as  the  result  of  em- 
ployment with  federal,  state  or  local  govern- 
ment agencies.) 

As  feared,  the  original  tax  did  not  remain 
"frozen"  at  the  pre-lnflatlon  level.  Even 
though  Increased  earnings  of  employers  re- 
sulted In  more  tax  dollars  being  collected  by 
Uncle  Sam,  It  was  not  enough,  the  economic 
experts  advised,  so  the  tax  Itself  was  stepped 
up  to  take  an  even  greater  bite  from  both 
the  employe  and  employer. 

The  first  hike  came  some  years  after  World 
War  2  and  didn't  seem  too  painful  as  the 
total  was  eased  up  to  3%  (1>4  employe.  1^ 
employer),  and  this  applicable  only  to  the 
first  93600  of  each  employe's  earnings  In  a 
year.  But  once  the  lid  was  off  the  sky  seemed 
to  be  the  limit. 

Presidents  Elsenhower,  Kennedy,  John- 
son, Nixon — and  now  Pord — accepted  the 
theories  of  the  so-called  economic  experts 
who  pushed  the  total  tax  to  11.7  and  the 
earnings  on  which  the  tax  must  be  paid  to 
a  figure  past  $14,000. 

And  now  President  Ford  (In  his  State  of 
the  Union  message)  has  suggested  the  tax 
be  Increased  again.  To  ease  the  Jolt,  he  at- 
tempts to  describe  the  Increase  as  modest, 
minimal,  slight,  or  something  like  that,  and 
adds  Insult  to  Injury  by  talking  generously 
of  Income  tax  refunds. 

In  other  words.  If  you  are  employed  In  the 
sector  of  private  business  or  Industry,  you 
are  going  to  get  a  little  salve  on  the  Income 
tax  side  but  you  are  going  to  "refund"  some 
of  that  refund  right  back  to  Uncle  Sam  In 
the  form  of  higher  payroll  tax. 

The  economic  experts  faU  to  point  out  that 
a  man  or  woman  out  of  a  Job  Is  not  going  to 
benefit  much  from  an  Income  tax  refund. 
Likewise,  the  chance  of  finding  employment 
In  the  private  sector  becomes  more  remote 
as  the  regressive  payroll  tax  is  permitted  to 
climb. 

All  this  gibberish  about  creating  "tax  in- 
centives" for  private  Industry  to  buy  more 
equipment  to  put  more  people  to  work  cer- 
tainly has  to  be  based  upon  either  Ignorance 
or  deceit  on  the  part  of  the  economic  experts. 
The  piddling  "tax  deduction"  allowed  on 
equipment  purchase  wont  begin  to  offset 
the  Increased  payroll  tax. 

Another  very  much  overlooked  explanation 
of  the  operation  of  the  taxing  system  Is  the 
great  difference  between  Income  tax  and  pay- 
roll tax.  Once  an  employe  enters  the  payroll 
of  a  business  or  Industry  the  employer  Is  In 
debt  to  Uncle  Sam — he  Is  obligated  to  remit 
not  only  the  payroll  tax  but  also  withholding 
tax  on  each  employe — even  though  the  em- 
ployer might  not  have  been  able  to  collect 
enough  In  accounts  receivable  to  meet  the 
payroll  itself.  Uncle  comes  first. 

Rough  as  the  withholding  tax  might  seem 
at  times  on  the  employe,  there  Is  always  a 
chance  of  receiving  some  refund  If  he  comes 
upon  hard  times  before  the  year  Is  out.  But 
the  payroll  tax,  no  way.  Both  the  employe 
and  the  employer  can  kiss  It  goodbye  once 
it  reaches  the  bank. 

"Oh,  but  you're  wrong,"  some  of  the  econ- 
omists say:  "Think  of  the  fine  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  awaiting  the  boys  when  fKey 
reach  65."  The  sad  story  of  Social  Security 
can  best  be  told  by  some  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens who  are  not  so  enthusiastic  about  the 
program  as  they  were  In  1936. 

The  same  response  can  be  found  in  an  ap- 
praisal of  the  what  was  supposed  to  be  a 
super  Medicare  program,  which  never  should 
have  been  attached  to  the  Social  Secxuity 
plan.  The  latter  was  having  enough  trouble 
without  being  further  complicated  In  the 
payroll  tax  confusion. 

If  President  Pord  is  sincerely  Interested  In 
fighting  Inflation,  seeking  to  create  more 
employment,  and  Insuring  the  stability  of 
the  Social  Security  and  Medicare  programs, 
he  might  well  reverse  his  field,  give  top  prior- 
ity to  a  rollback  In  the  payroll  tax  and  seek 
a  broader  and  more  equitable  base  to  finance 
the  social  programs  that  are  now  floundering. 


Fehnmry  10,  1976 

A  degree  in  business  administration  or 
economics  from  Harvard  Is  great  for  land- 
ing a  high  salaried  government  position,  but 
It  Is  a  dangerous  tool  when  the  holder  there- 
of seeks  to  solve  the  problems  of  employment 
and  business,  especially  small  business.  How 
about  a  Uttle  "detente"  In  the  "tax  war"? 


OLDHAM  COUNTY  SCHOOL  BOARD 
PROTESTS  JUDGE  GARRITY'S  AC- 
TION 


Febrtmry  10,  1976 

Thank  you  for  hearing  our  feeling  In  re- 
gard to  this  matter. 
Slnooely, 

BOBBIT  AXVIM. 

Superintendent. 


HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

or  KXNTTJCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  9,  1976 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
takeover  of  the  administration  of  a  Bos- 
ton public  high  school  by  a  Federal 
judge,  occasioned  the  board  of  education 
in  Oldham  County.  Ky.,  to  publicly  op- 
pose such  action. 

I  am  proud  to  represent  Oldham 
County  and  wish  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  resolution  adopted 
by  Its  board  of  education,  December  15, 
1975. 

The  resolution  and  cover  letter  to  me 
from  Superintendent  Robert  Arvln,  fol- 
low: * 
Resolution 

Whereas  recent  news  media  discloses  that 
In   one   city    in    this    country   the    Judicial/ 
branch  of  our  government  has  to  an 
taken    over    the    operation    of    the    publV 
schools; 

And  whereas  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that 
this  practice  may  spread  to  other  localities; 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  this  Body 
go  on  record  as  expressing  the  opinion  of  Its 
members,  both  severally  and  collectively,  as 
opposing  government,  either  state  or  na- 
tional In  any  of  Its  branches,  taking  over  or 
operating  any  public  school  system; 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  this  resolution 
be  spread  upon  this  body's  minutes,  and  that 
a  copy  of  same  be  forwarded  to  Senator  Pord 
and  Senator  Huddleston  and  to  Representa- 
tive Snyder. 

Witness  the  hands  of  the  Chairman  and 
Secretary  of  this  Body  at  Its  regular  meet- 
ing on  December  16, 1976. 

Clayton  E.  Stoes, 
Chairman,  Oldham  County  Board  of 
Education. 

Oloham  Countt  Board  of  Education. 

LaGrange,  Ky..  December  19,  1975. 
Hon.  Oene  Sntdex, 
U.S.  Representative, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Sntder:  We  are 
deeply  concerned  about  the  recent  develop- 
ment In  Boston,  Massachusetts  where  Ped- 
eral  Judge  Oarrlty  has  actually  taken  over 
the  administration  of  a  public  high  school. 
It  Is  our  firmly  held  conviction  that  the  duly 
elected  school  board  and  the  administration 
appointed  are  far  more  accountable  to  the 
people  than  Is  an  appointed  federal  Judge. 

Purther,  we  believe  that  as  citizens  of  this 
g^eat  nation,  and  as  duly  elected  members  of 
a  public  body,  we  must  speak  out  and  let 
our  concerns  be  made  known.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Intent  of  the  constitution  or 
the  wishes  of  the  people  Is  for  the  federal 
Judiciary  to  administer  public  schools. 

The  checks  and  balance  theory  of  the 
structure  of  our  federal  government  should 
work  to  control  an  abusive  use  of  power  by 
one  branch  of  the  government.  We  believe 
that  the  legislative  branch  should  strongly 
consider  Impeachment  of  federal  Judges  who 
extend  the  authority  granted  them  by  the 
constitution. 


ARMS  CONTROL  IMPACT  CSP 
WEAPONS  PROGRAMS 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10.  1976 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  New  York 
Times  editorial  on  February  8,  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  thM  the  administra- 
tion is  now  required  to  submit  to  the 
Congress  annual  analyses  of  the  arms 
control  impact  of  weapons  programs. 

The  new  requirement  was  enacted  last 
year  under  the  leadership  of  Congress- 
man Clkment  J.  Zablocki,  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  International  Se- 
curity and  Scientific  Affairs  of  the  House 
International  Affairs  Committee,  and  re- 
flects his  creative  interest  In  achieving 
national  security  through  arms  control: 
Arms  Control  Impact  .  .  . 

A  new  checkreln  Is  about  to  be  applied  to 
what  former  Defense  Secretary  Robert  Mc- 
Namara  once  caUed  the  "mad  momentum" 
of  weapons  development — "If  a  weapons  sys- 
tem works  and  works  weU,  there  Is  strong 
pressive  from  many  directions  to  procure 
and  deploy,"  whether  or  not  It  adds  to 
American  security.  Llttle-notlced  legislation 
adopted  by  Congress  late  last  year  requires 
three  Administration  agencies  to  present  an 
annual  analysis  to  Congress  of  the  arms 
control  Impact  of  every  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
gram In  the  budget  and  of  all  substantUl 
conventional  weapons  sjrstems. 

The  measure  gives  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  a  formal  role  for  the 
first  time  In  advising  Congress  on  what  im- 
plications news  weapons  will  have  for  efforts 
to  negotiate  down  the  spiralling  arms  race.  In 
a  process  now  getting  underway,  the  agency 
and  the  Pentagon  will  report  to  the  National 
Security  Council,  which  will  advise  Congress 
on  the  military  need  for  and  the  arms  con- 
trol Impact  of  important  weapons  programs. 

A  measure  of  this  kind  a  decade  ago  might 
have  alerted  Congress  and  the  country  to  the 
dangers  in  developing  MIRV  multiple  war- 
heads for  strategic  nuclear  missiles.  This 
technological  marvel,  which  can  enable  one 
missile  to  destroy  a  dozen  cities,  was  de- 
signed to  penetrate  a  massive  Soviet  antlbal- 
llstic  missile  (ABM)  system  If  Moscow  built 
one.  Moscow  didn't,  but  MIRV,  once  devel- 
oped, was  deployed  anyway,  and  deployed  to 
the  near  maximum,  increasing  American 
strategic  nuclear  warheads  almost  fivefold. 

While  this  may  have  enhanced  American 
security  inltlaUy,  the  paraUel  deployment 
now  getting  Into  high  gear  on  the  Soviet 
Bide  has  Increased  American  insecurity.  In- 
sufDcient  advance  thought  was  given  to  the 
question  of  whether  the  United  States  would 
be  better  off  with  MIRV  on  both  sides  than 
on  neither. 

A  similar  question  now  needs  to  be  asked 
about  the  strategic  cruise  missile,  a  more 
recent  American  Invention.  The  Air  Force 
and  Navy  are  dreaming  up  reqtilrements  for 
thousands  of  these  extraordinary  weapons, 
which  undoubtedly  could  give  the  United 
States  a  new  military  edge.  But  when  the  So- 
vlet  Union  follows  suit,  perhaps  three  orTSur 
years  hence,  will  either  side  be  more  secure? 
Even  now.  argument  over  this  new  nuclear 
delivery  system  could  blow  up  the  decade- 
long  efforts  to  achieve  a  comprehensive 
Soviet-American  strategic  arms  limitations 
treaty  (SALT  H). 
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The  new  arms  control  impact  analysis  will 
not  automatlcaUy  protect  the  country  and 
the  world  from  such  martneBs,  but  it  wlU  at 
least  give  the  legislative  branch  a  voice  in 
key  decisions.  When  the  initial  SALT  talks 
were  about  to  begin  in  Augiist  1068.  propoaals 
to  delay  the  first  MIRV  flight  tests  were  re- 
jected by  both  the  then  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Arms  Control  Administrator. 
Both  believed  that  the  MIRV  tests  would 
provide  the  United  States  with  a  bargaining 
chip  that  wo\ild  hasten  a  SALT  agreement. 
Including  a  ban  on  MIRV.  Only  a  few  months 
later,  both  were  pressing  for  negotiation  of  a 
MIRV  ban — in  vain.  The  SALT  talks  had  been 
delayed  more  than  a  year  and  it  was  too 
late. 

But  the  1968  decision  to  go  ahead  with  the 
first  MIRV  flight  test  was  made  at  a  secret 
meeting  of  a  handful  of  high  Administra- 
tion officials  in  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil. It  might  have  been  different  had  Congress 
been  more  thoroughly  alerted  and  brought 
Into  the  declfionmaklng  process. 


MEETING  THE  TRANSPORTATION 
NEEDS  OF  THE  ELDERLY  AND 
HANDICAPPED 


HON.  aENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10,  1976 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  body  has  on  niimerous  oc- 
casions addressed  itself  to  the  issue  of 
transportation.  As  you  know,  one  of  my 
greatest  Interests  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress has  been  the  improvement  of  pas- 
senger transportation — especially  in  our 
urban  centers. 

The  Congress  has  acted  to  provide 
funding  for  the  improvement  of  existing 
mass  transit  systems  and  the  develop- 
ment of  rapid  transit  systems. 

While  we  are  succeeding  in  Improving 
transit  in  our  urban  areas  to  reduce  con- 
gestion, pollution,  and  conserve  energy — 
we  have  often  Ignored  the  transp>ortation 
needs  of  the  elderly  and  the  handi- 
capped. Mr.  Speaker,  this  minority  group 
has  the  same  mobility  needs  as  other 
citizens.  They  need  to  make  essential 
trips  from  their  residences  to  work,  to 
shopping  centers,  to  entertainment  cen- 
ters, and  to  educational  facilities. 

I  feel  strongly  that  we  must  make  a 
commitment  to  provide  accessible  public 
transportation  for  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped. As  such,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  Dis- 
trict is  actively  developing  a  transporta- 
tion system  which  is  readily  accessible  to 
all  members  of  the  general  public,  In- 
cluding those  confined  to  wheelchsdrs. 
At  this  time  all  rapid  transit  planning  by 
the  SCRTD  includes  provisions  to  make 
fixed  guideway  facilities  fully  accessible 
to  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped  as 
well. 

The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Ad- 
ministration has  approved  a  grant  to 
SCRTD  for  the  purchase  of  200  buses, 
accessible  to  the  elderly  and  the  handi- 
capped. There  are  of  course  Increased 
costs  involved  with  these  additional 
specifications.  But  In  1974,  for  Instance, 
the  State  of  California  Department  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  spent  $700,000 
on  providing  alternate  transportation 
services  for  its  clients — ^the  elderly  and 
the  handicapped.  It  appears  that  this 
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money  may  be  better  spent  by  maUng 
present  transit  systems  accessible  to 
these  citizens.  We  should  set  our  goals 
higher  than  a  "separate  but  equal" 
transportation  system  for  our  elderly  and 
handicapped  dtiaens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fuUy  endorse  tJbe  oom- 
mltment  of  the  Southern  Calif  omls 
Rapid  Transit  District  to  provide  accessi- 
ble transportation  to  the  elderly  and 
handicapped.  For  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  include  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Jack  R.  Gllstn^?,  general  manager  of 
SCRTD.  as  presented  to  the  Senate  Ccon- 
mlttee  on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs,  on  Jime  19,  1975.  relevant  to 
S.  662.  the  National  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1975 : 
TteTiMONT  OF  Jack  R.  Gustrap,  Vice  Prxsi- 

DKMT GtoVERNMENTAI.     AFFAIRS,     AMERICAN 

PiTBUC  TRANSIT  Association,  and  General 

Manager    of    the    Southern    California 

Rapid  Transit  District 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  my  name  is  Jack  Oil- 
strap;  I  am  vice  president  of  governmental 
affairs  of  the  American  Public  Transit  As- 
sociation, and  the  general  manager  of  the 
Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District. 

I  C4>preclate  the  opportunity  to  present 
testimony  on  your  blU  S.  662  and  I  would  Uke 
to  comment  on  transportation  services  for 
the  elderly  and  the  handicapped. 

For  the  past  several  months  the  District 
has  been  actively  participating  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  program  to  design  a  bus  trans- 
portation system  that  wUl  be  readily  accessi- 
ble to  aU  members  of  the  general  public,  in- 
cluding the  provision  of  services  to  those  who 
are  confined  to  wheelchairs.  AU  our  rapid 
transit  planning  Incorporates  provisions  to 
make  a  fiixed  guideway  facility  fully  accessi- 
ble to  the  elderly  and  handicapped  as  weU. 
Beginning  with  a  resolution  Issued  by  the 
SCRTD  Board  of  Directors  on  October  22. 
1974.  we  have  been  actively  piursulng  the 
purchase  of  buses  that  are  fuUy  accessible  to 
meet  the  immediate  needs  of  these  groups. 
Over  the  past  several  months  we  have  been 
working  with  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Administration  on  specifications  whlCh 
include  the  foUowlng  factors: 

(1)  A  front  door  that  has  a  minimum 
opening  of  40  inches.  A  study  of  all  wheel- 
chairs constructed  by  American  manufac- 
turers Indicates  that  openings  must  be  at 
least  32  Inches  wide  to  aUow  passage,  be- 
cause of  the  design  of  bus  doors  and  the 
grab-rails  attached  to  the  inside  of  each 
panel,  a  40  inch  door  should  have  a  clear 
opening  of  perhaps  36  Inches.  Our  present 
coaches  have,  at  the  maximum,  32  inch  doors 
with  a  28  Inch  clear  opening,  insufficient  for 
wheelchairs. 

(2)  A  fioor  not  to  exceed  21  Inches  high; 
this  featiu^  will  result  In  lower  steps  making 
it  easier  for  all  passengers  to  board  the  bus. 
Including  the  elderly,  the  semi-ambulatory, 
those  carrying  packages  and  small  children. 
Compare  this  to  the  present  34  inch  floors 
which  are  the  cause  of  much  difficulty  for 
older  people  and  the  semi-ambulatory. 

(3)  Ramp  or  lift  device  to  provide  accessi- 
bility for  wheelchairs. 

~  (4)  Special  seating  arrangements  Includ- 
ing an  area  equipped  with  accessible  tie- 
downs  for  wheelchairs.  This  section  will  in- 
clude priority  seating  arrangements  for  semi- 
ambulatory and  elderly  patrons  directly  be- 
hind the  operating  position. 

(5)  The  specifications  are  oriented  around 
performance,  so  that  the  actual  design  Is  left 
to  the  manufacturer  to  present  to  us.  In  this 
way,  the  manufacturers  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  their  own  original  design. 

UMTA  has  approved  the  concept  of  these 
specifications  and  suggested  to  us  that  a  con- 
ference be  held  with  the  bus  manufacturers 
so  comments  may  be  received  prior  to  formal 
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bidding.  Such  a  conference  was  held  before 
a  committee  of  the  whole  of  the  District's 
Board  of  Directors  on  April  14  of  this  year. 
Representatives  of  the  three  major  transit 
bus  manufacturers  In  the  United  States,  and 
several  from  Europe  were  present.  Although 
several  of  the  above  features  are  not  current- 
ly being  manufactured,  none  of  the  manu- 
facturers claimed  it  was  Impossible  to  de- 
velop them.  Of  primary  concern  In  every  case 
was  our  proposed  delivery  time  of  6  to  8 
months.  It  is  necessary  to  retool  the  assembly 
lines  to  produce  such  an  accessible  coach. 

Letters  were  sent  from  some  of  the  manu- 
facturers after  this  bearing  Informing  ua 
that  It  would  be  possible  to  manufacture 
accessible  buses  within  a  delivery  time  of  21 
months. 

The  District's  Board  of  Directors  passed  a 
resolution  extending  the  delivery  time  from 
the  original  6  to  8  months  up  to  21  months 
which  we  believe  Is  a  positive  indication  that 
these  buses  en  be  built.  This  was  done  on 
May  7  of  this  year  and  transmitted  to  UMTA 
nine  days  later  with  appropriate  specifica- 
tion revisions.  It  has  now  been  thirty  days 
since  UMTA  has  received  this  information 
and  we  are  still  awaiting  authority  to  go  to 
bid. 

We  have  recently  held  a  public  hearing  to 
discuss  another  application  for  the  purchase 
of  320  additional  accessible  buses,  bringing 
the  total  to  520. 

Our  Planning  Department  has  been  work- 
ing on  the  development  of  an  accessible  sys- 
tem which  will  use  these  full-size  transit 
coaches.  With  the  aid  of  a  special  consultant 
who  Is  permanently  confined  to  a  wheelchair, 
our  staff  has  made  an  analysis  of  our  224 
routes  operating  within  four  counties  of 
Southern  California  covering  an  area  2,230 
square  miles  and  serving  over  10  million  peo- 
ple. At  present  our  fleet  consists  of  2.310 
coaches  which  provide  service  for  this  com- 
plement of  lines.  The  520  buses  will  be 
phased  In  as  replacements  in  some  cases,  and 
to  augment  the  District's  many  near-term 
bus  improvement  programs. 

Our  citizens  advisory  board,  consisting  of 
handicapped  persons  throughout  the  service 
area,  have  concluded  that  there  are  no  con- 
centrations of  the  transportationally  dys- 
functional: rather  they  are  spread  among  the 
general  population  and  have  generally  the 
same  mobility  requirements,  i)erforming 
trips  from  their  residence  to  work,  shopping, 
entertainment,  and  educational  facilities.  In 
active  contact  with  over  25  local,  state  and 
federal  agencies  who  deal  with  the  elderly 
and  the  handicapped.  It  is  our  conclusion 
that  no  accurate  data  base  exists  that  identi- 
fies this  portion  of  our  society.  Although 
we  have  rough  figures  on  the  number  of 
elderly  living  in  Los  Angeles  County  by 
census  tract,  we  do  not  and  cannot  assume 
needs.  Various  agencies  have  projected  fig- 
ures for  those  who  are  "handicapped";  how- 
ever, each  chooses  to  define  this  nebulous 
word  differently.  We  have,  therefore,  decided 
that  it  is  more  important  to  design  equip- 
ment to  meet  the  needs  of  the  disabled  and 
assign  It  to  regular  routes  giving  these  people 
the  same  right  to  mobility  as  the  rest  of  the 
general  public.  We  applaud,  therefore,  your 
bill  specifically  calling  for  a  comprehensive 
report  on  the  transportation  needs  of  these 
groups,  and  the  progress  made  In  assuring 
that  needs  are  met.  The  District  has  per- 
formed a  similar  study  which  identifies  the 
followmg  criteria  which  will  allow  us  to 
place  these  several  hundreds  accessible 
coaches  in  service: 

( 1 )  Location  of  all  major  hospitals,  veteran 
administration  facilities  and  rehabilitation 
services. 

(2)  Identification  of  all  colleges  and  uni- 
versities offering  programs  for  the  physically 
handicapped  which  are  funded  especially  by 
the  California  State  Department  of  Rehabili- 
tation ^Concurrently,  the  Chancellor's  Office 
of  the  California  State  University  and  Col- 
lege System  has   issued   giUdellnes  for   the 
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establishment  of  handicapped  students' 
services  on  their  campuses.  As  a  result  of 
this  program,  most  universities  and  colleges 
within  our  service  area  are  not  only  acces- 
sible to  the  disabled,  but  are  actively  '>ecr>ilt- 
ing  them.) 

(3)  Identification  of  major  transportation 
centers,  including  regional  bus  stations,  rail- 
road terminals  and  airports. 

(4)  Entertainment  activities  Including  such 
major  attractions  as  Disneyland,  Knotts 
Berry  Farm,  Marlneland,  the  movie  studlon 
and  all  recreational  facilities.  Including 
sports  centers  and  civic  auditoriums. 

(5)  Major  places  of  employment  including 
the  business  district  of  each  city.  Industrial 
centers  and  office  complexes. 

(6)  All  regional  shopping  centers. 

(7)  Specific  routes  which  connect  outlying 
areas  to  the  remainder  of  the  system  to  guar- 
antee mobility  and  shorter  travel  times. 

These  criteria  are  being  applied  to  each 
line  presently  operated  by  the  District.  Be- 
fore assigning  actual  coaches  to  specific  lines, 
our  staff  Identifies  the  present  and  proposed 
service  for  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped 
within  our  service  area.  There  are  currently 
several  programs  sponscved  by  local  non- 
profit corporations  funded  through  the  vari- 
ous federal  programs  which  offer  specialized 
transportation  in  local  area.  Each  of  these 
programs  should  be  considered  as  supple- 
mental service  to  our  fixed  route  system.  By 
coordinating  these  special  services  it  Is  pos- 
sible to  provide  a  high  level  of  transportation 
to  those  in  need. 

Recognizing  all  of  these  secondary  systems, 
we  are  making  every  effort  to  provide  line 
haul  service  within  each  area  so  that  connec- 
tions are  possible.  Because  of  our  accen- 
tuated peak  periods  where  some  lines  require 
greatly  Increased  service,  it  is  our  decision  to 
expand  the  number  of  accessible  coaches  as 
much  as  possible  to  maintain  off-peak  fre- 
quencies. By  doing  this  it  is  possible  to  oper- 
ate accessible  equipment  on  approximately 
50%  of  our  total  scheduled  trips  during  the 
base  period. 

The  District  intends  to  monitor  these  routes 
and  seek  input  from  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped community  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
program.  It  Is  understood  that  this  is  only 
a  beginning.  Our  Board  has  Issued  a  mandate 
that  all  future  purchases  of  equipment  will 
be  designed  for  accessibility  so  that  with 
each  purchase  of  equipment  additional  lines 
will  become  accessible.  Riding  checks  and 
questionnaires  will  play  a  major  role  in  Iden- 
tifying specific  needs  of  these  groups  and 
will  Indicate  adjustments  In  service  and 
possible  changes  in  the  placement  of  these 
coaches  within  our  system. 

Apart  from  our  program  to  purchase  and 
operate  fully  accessible  buses,  the  District 
has  Implemented  several  programs  offering 
reduced  fares  for  the  elderly  and  the  handi- 
capped. As  early  as  1961  special  low  fares  were 
offered  to  those  over  age  66.  Our  present 
program  offers  the  following  discounts : 

(1)  Senior  citizens  age  62  or  older  ride 
for  one-half  regular  fare  with  no  minimum 
financial   requirement. 

(2)  Physically,  mentally  and  emotionally 
disabled  ride  for  one-half  regular  fare  with 
a  special  card  Issued  after  an  approved  appli- 
cation is  received. 

(31  The  blind  ride  free. 

(4)  Monthly  passes,  valid  on  all  regular 
lines  for  unlimited  riding  are  offered  to  senior 
citizens  at  $4  a  month. 

These  programs  are  effective  at  all  times; 
seven  days  a  week,  24  hours  a  day,  exceeding 
present  and  proposed  federal  regulations 
which  require  such  discounts  only  during  off- 
peak  hours.  Both  of  these  programs.  I.e.,  cap- 
ital and  op>eratlng,  require  additional  money 
that  Is  not  presently  available  to  the  transit 
mdustry.  Obviously,  the  costs  of  the  reduced 
fare  of  elderly  and  handicapped  riders  must 
be  met.  It  must  be  realized  that,  regardless  of 
age  or  physical  limitation,  these  people  re- 
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quire  seating  Just  like  the  general  public  who 
pay  the  full  fare. 

Our  specifications  for  accessible  buses  are 
anticipated  to  raise  the  purchase  price  by 
30%,  requiring  more  money.  Operating  costs 
will  Increase  as  well,  either  by  offering  fewer 
seats  per  vehicle  due  to  spaces  for  wheel- 
chairs, or  through  Increased  maintenance 
costs.  The  experience  with  Transbus  has 
proven  that  lower  fioors,  while  more  acces- 
sible. Increase  additional  maintenance  and 
constant  structural  repair.  Although  a  "bus 
of  the  future",  it  remains  that  such  equip- 
ment must  traverse  outdated  city  streets  with 
dips,  high  crowns,  and  irregularities  causing 
hazards  to  the  bus. 

Rather,  because  of  higher  costs  Incurred  in 
operation,  and  Inducing  rldershlp  through 
reduced  fares,  the  success  of  these  programs 
will  be  directly  proportional  to  the  Increased 
deficit;  the  more  passengers  we  carry-,  the 
higher  our  costs.  The  burden  of  this  financial 
problem  either  must  fall  on  the  person  pay- 
ing a  regular  fare  or  be  borne  by  greater  pub- 
lic subsidy. 

The  proposed  regulations  being  prepared  by 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administra- 
tion are  designed  to  correct  many  injustices 
to  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped  and  to 
Improve  their  mobility.  We  agree  that  much 
can  be  done  to  Improve  this  mobility  and  our 
programs  are  a  positive  Indication  that  we  are 
working  towards  this  goal.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  any  of  these  programs  can  be 
done  without  additional  cost.  Funds  must 
accompany  any  regulations  or  legislation  that 
require  discounted  fares  of  extraordinary 
features  beyond  what  is  presently  available. 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  my  attention  to 
other  sections  within  S.  662  of  pertinent  in- 
terest to  the  District. 

The  District  heartily  concurs  with  your 
request  for  a  biennial  update  of  transit  needs 
to  be  reported  to  the  Congress.  We  agree  that 
although  the  current  legislation  has  been  and 
will  continue  to  meet  very  real  transit  needs, 
these  needs  may  change  and  these  changes 
should  be  brought  before  you  and  your  col- 
leagues as  you  consider  grant  authorities  for 
transit.  The  Los  Angeles  area  has  been  work- 
ing diligently  during  the  last  six  months  to 
bring  rapid  transit  to  this  area.  As  you  may 
be  aware,  the  voters  in  Los  Angeles  County 
overwhelmmgly  passed  a  State  constitutional 
amendment  last  year  which  would  make 
available  State  highway  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  rapid  transit  fixed  guldeways. 

We  anticipate  bringing  before  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  a  program  this  year 
which  would  detail  our  plans  for  rapid  transit 
development  In  Los  Angeles  now.  We  will 
keep  you  and  your  Committee  advised  as  we 
develop  our  program.  Tour  calling  for  peri- 
odic updates  for  transit  needs  and  fxmdlng 
requirements  Is  essential. 

Along  this  same  vein,  we  concur  in  your 
developing  a  new  definition  of  the  word 
"construction"  to  allow  capital  expenditures 
for  designing,  engineering,  and  surveying  all 
transit  facilities.  We  feel  that  fxinding  for 
these  activities  more  properly  belongs  within 
the  capital  grants  program  rather  than  the 
technical  studies  area. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity 
to  present  our  thoughts  on  S.  662  and  will 
look  forward  to  providing  you  and  your  Com- 
mittee reports  on  our  progress  in  improving 
transportation  in  Los  Angeles  as  you  consider 
the  development  of  transit  legislation. 


DESTROYING  THE  CIA 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

or  aOXTTH   DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10,  1976 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  people  In 
my  home  State  of  South  Dakota  are 
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deeply  concerned  about  the  threats  to 
our  Nation's  security  which  could  result 
from  the  destruction  or  impairment  of 
our  intelligence  gathering  capability. 
There  are  few  in  this  body  who  will  dis- 
pute ouir  need  for  accurate  and  verified 
information  concerning  trends  and 
events  throughout  the  world. 

South  Dakotans  in  no  way  condone 
the  abuses  of  jurisdiction  or  mission  by 
any  agency  of  Oovemment.  But,  they 
also  believe  that  when  such  abuses  oc- 
cur means  exist  to  correct  them  without 
destroying  the  agency.  If  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  has  violated  its  mis- 
sion, then  appropriate  oversight  should 
be  established  and  rules  tightened  to 
prevent  such  abuse  in  the  future.  Cor- 
recting such  abuse,  however,  does  not 
require  revelation  of  all  information 
which  may  or  may  not  pertain  to  the 
abuse. 

The  Jones  County  Tribune  of  Draper, 
S.  Dak.,  recently  published  a  thoughtful 
editorial  in  this  regard.  I  would  like  to 
share  it  with  my  colleagues: 

CIA    CovKS   Skbeodbd 

Neither  President  Ford  nor  responsible 
members  of  the  Senate  coxUd  dissuade  Sen. 
Prank  Church  and  a  majority  of  his  Senate 
intelligence  Committee  from  making  public 
its  report  on  foreign  assassination  plots  in- 
volving the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

It  is  now  out  In  the  open,  chapter  and 
verse,  naming  names,  subjecting  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  many  individ- 
uals to  embarrassment  and  potential  recrim- 
ination or  worse. 

A  rule  of  the  Senate  dating  back  to  1797 
forbids  the  release  of  secret  information  ob- 
tained from  the  executive  branch.  Sen. 
Church  and  his  committee  took  It  upon 
themselves  to  publish  the  CIA  report,  with- 
out a  vote  of  approval  from  the  full  Senate 
which  under  the  rules  might  have  given  the 
disclosure  some  official  sanction. 

Sen.  Church  has  made  It  clear  he  thinks 
public's  right  to  know  what  is  in  the  report 
transcends  the  rules,  and  that  the  harm  done 
to  our  national  security  or  persons  In  the 
government  is  less  important  than  what  he 
sees  as  his  duty.  We  submit  that  this  Is  an 
abuse  of  his  povet  and  prerogatives  as  a  sen- 
ator, and  that  it  differs  only  in  degree  from 
the  abuse  of  power  that  so  concerns  him  in 
the  record  of  the  CIA. 

What  motivated  people  in  our  government 
to  connive  in  assassination  plots  they  knew 
would  be  repugnant  to  the  American  peo- 
ple— "against  the  rules"  as  Americans  would 
see  the  rules?  We  can  only  conclude  that  It 
was  a  distorted  sense  of  duty,  the  clouding 
of  values  that  is  found  whenever  human  be- 
ings succumb  to  the  idea  that  the  end  Jus- 
tifies the  means. 

We  do  not  quarrel  with  the  purpose  of  the 
Church  committee,  which  presumably  is  to 
awaken  Americans  to  the  need  to  put  a 
tighter  rein  on  such  agencies  as  the  CIA.  It  is 
the  means  the  conunittee  has  chosen  to 
achieve  that  end  which  is  indefensible. 

Disclosing  detells  of  CIA  activities  to  this 
extent  serves  no  purpose  that  could  not  have 
been  served  as  well  within  private  Senate 
hearings.  We  have  made  an  open  book  of  af- 
fairs that  no  government  has  ever  acknowl- 
edged. We  have  endangered  lives  and  reputa- 
tions of  people  whose  crime,  if  indeed  the 
term  applies,  arose  from  an  excess  of  zeal  in 
the  service  of  their  country.  If  intelligence 
agencies  of  friendly  governments  are  pulling 
back  from  cooperation  with  their  American 
counterparts,  we  can  hardly  blame  them. 

We  knew  without  the  Ch\irch  committee 
report  that  there  is  a  crying  need  for  greater 
administrative  and  congressional  oversight 
of  agencies  like  taie  CIA.  We  now  have  an- 
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other  reason  to  ponder  how  that  oversight 
can  be  provided.  If  the  Senate  cannot  gun 
compliance  with  its  own  rules  about  aecncy, 
how  can  Congress  be  made  privy  to  Informa- 
tion about  the  government's  secret  intelli- 
gence work  in  the  future? 


RETIREMENT  FOR  MR.  C.  E.  PHIL- 
LIPS AFTER  53  YEARS  OP  NEWS- 
PAPER SERVICE 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10.  1976 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  C.  E.  Phillips,  editor  of  the  Santa 
Paula  Daily  Chronicle.  On  February  1, 
Mr.  Phillips  completed  53  years  of  news- 
paper service,  of  which  17  years  were 
spent  as  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Chronicle,  a  newspaper  which  he  and  his 
son  Ross  purchased  in  1959. 

Mr.  Phillips  began  his  newspaper  ca- 
reer as  classified  manager  of  his  hrane- 
town  newspaper,  the  Lynn  (Mass.), 
Daily  Item,  following  graduation  from 
high  school.  Two  years  later  he  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Rockford,  (HI.) ,  Register- 
Gazette  in  a  similar  capacity.  Over  a  pe- 
riod of  21  years  he  became  advertising  di- 
rector, and  corporate  director  of  the 
Morning  Star  and  Register-Republic,  a 
consolidation  of  three  daily  newspapers 
with  the  largest  circulation  in  Illinois 
outside  of  Chicago. 

In  1953,  he  was  appointed  business 
manager  of  the  Long  Beach  Independent 
Press-Telegram,  a  position  he  held  imtil 
acquiring  the  Daily  Chronicle.  When  he 
left  Long  Beach,  he  was  vice  president  of 
the  Long  Beach  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

During  his  career,  Phillips  served  as 
director  and  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Newspaper  Executive  Association 
and  president  of  Illinois  E>aily  Newspaper 
Markets,  an  association  of  daily  newspa- 
per publishers  in  the  State. 

He  was  recognized  in  1941  by  the  in- 
dustry with  election  to  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  received  a 
Distinguished  Service  award  for  "serv- 
ice on  its  board  of  directors  in  recogni- 
tion and  appreciation  of  devoted  service 
and  contributions  to  the  growth  and  stat- 
ure of  newspc^jers  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada." 

In  19S7,  Phillips  w£is  elected  to  mem- 
bership in  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors,  an  honor  that  was  lim- 
ited each  year  to  six  editors  of  newspa- 
pers with  imder  25,000  circulation,  and 
includes  editors  of  700  medium  and  met- 
ropolitan newspapers  in  the  United 
States. 

He  is  also  a  member  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi — SDX — a  professional  journalism 
society,  and  has  been  a  director  of  the 
California  Newspaper  Publishers  Associ- 
ation. 

As  editor  of  the  Chronicle,  Phillips  has 
been  active  in  civic  affairs  having  Initi- 
ated and  supported  many  community 
programs  during  the  past  17  years.  He  is 
presently  a  director  of  the  Santa  Paula 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  commissioner 
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of  the  local  housing  authority,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Santa  Paula  Rotary  Club. 

Under  his  guidance,  the  Daily  Chron- 
icle has  received  19  State  and  national 
awards  for  editorial,  general  and  excel- 
lence in  various  categories  as  judged  by 
other  publishers.  Chronicle  editorials 
have  been  widely  quoted  in  other  news- 
papers. 

Phillips,  with  his  wife  Marian,  is  cur- 
rently living  in  Laguna  Hills. 


BICENTENNIAL  SALUTE  TO  BISHOP 
HENRY  C.  BUNTON 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF   THE    DISTRICT    OF   COLUMBIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  February  10.  1976 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this 
great  RepubUc  cel^rates  its  Bicentennial 
and  we  refiect  upon  the  virtues  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  of  our  Nation,  I  think 
it  is  most  appropriate  that  we  pay  tribute 
also  to  those  who  today  carry  on  in  the 
best  tradition  of  the  faith  and  works  of 
the  fathers  of  our  country.  Here  in  our 
Nation's  Capital,  we  are  privileged  to 
have  one  such  man  whose  life  and  works 
are  the  very  embodiment  of  the  faith, 
the  sense  of  conscience  and  the  resix>nse 
to  duty  that  have  so  endeared  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  to  us  all.  I  speak  of  Bishop 
Henry  C.  Bunton,  president  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Bishops  of  the  Christian  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  in  America, 

History,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  nourished 
by  instructive  example.  The  instructive 
example  of  the  life  of  Bishop  Henry  C. 
Bimton  has  indeed  enriched  the  pub- 
lic service,  exalted  the  public  life  and 
added  luster  to  the  works  of  the  church 
in  America.  Called  to  the  ministry  at  the 
early  age  of  20,  Bishop  Henry  C.  Bimton 
has  devoted  50  years  of  his  life  to  the 
glorification  of  God  and  the  social  and 
spiritual  uplife  of  humanity.  As  a  min- 
ister in  the  Christian  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  Bishop  Bimton 's  stewardship 
is  nationally  recognized,  having  served 
as  pastor  in  Alabama,  Florida,  Arkansas, 
Texas,  Colorado,  and  Tennessee.  In  1962, 
in  recognition  of  his  outstanding  leader- 
ship role  in  the  Methodist  Church,  Bish- 
op Bunton  was  elected  to  the  bishc^ric 
and  today  he  continues  to  serve  with  dis- 
tinction as  bishop  of  the  Carolina,  New 
York,  Washington,  and  Michigan-Indi- 
ana Conference  of  the  Christian  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church. 

A  man  who  has  always  felt  that  an  un- 
derstanding of  societal  flaws  is  the  be- 
ginning of  social  compassion.  Bishop 
Bunton's  life  has  been  a  constant  pursuit 
of  knowledge.  A  graduate  of  Florida  A.  & 
M.  University  in  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  he  is 
also  the  holder  of  honorary  degrees  from 
Texas  College,  Tyler,  Tex.;  Mississippi 
Industrial  College,  Holly  Springs,  Miss.; 
and  the  doctor  of  humane  letters  from 
Miles  College,  Birmingham,  Ala.  His 
theological  training  reflects  the  intensity 
of  his  commitment  to  use  the  church  as 
an  instnunent  of  social  reform  and  hu- 
man development.  He  graduated  from 
Perkins  School  of  Theology  at  Southern 
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Methodist  and  the  Oarrett  Theological 
Seminary  of  Northwestern  University.  In 
addition,  he  holds  a  master  of  theology 
degree  from  the  niif  School  of  Theology 
in  Denver,  Colo. 

Washingtonians  celebrating  our  Na- 
tion's Bicentennial  see  reflected  In  Bishop 
Henry  C.  Bunton  the  sterling  qualities 
that  endear  the  Pounding  Fathers  to  all 
Americans. 

As  we  pay  tribute  to  the  military  genius 
of  George  Washington  in  guiding  the 
Revolutionary  Army  to  victory,  so  during 
World  War  n  did  we  salute  the  gallantry 
of  Bishop  Bunton  who  earned  three 
battle  stars  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  major 
while  serving  his  country  as  a  chaplain 
in  a  war  to  defend  and  preserve  the  free- 
dom upon  which  this  Nation  was 
founded. 

Like  Benjamin  Pranklln,  who  repre- 
sented the  hopes  and  asplriatlons  of  our 
young  Republic  before  the  crowned  heads 
of  Europe,  Bishop  Bunton  served  as  a 
diplomatic  envoy  for  the  American 
Methodist  Church  when  he  held  the  im- 
portant post  of  presiding  bishop  of  the 
Ghana  and  Nigeria  Africa  Annual  Con- 
ference. 

The  appreciation  of  the  power  of  the 
written  word  to  inspire  men  to  thirst  for 
freedom  as  Thomas  Paine  did  with  his 
commonsense  pamphlets  is  paralleled  by 
Bishop  Bunton.  who,  while  serving  as 
dean  of  the  Leadership  Training  School 
In  Florida  for  8  years,  wrote  Sunday 
school  lessons  for  the  youth  of  the 
Methodist  Church  which  Inspired  their 
thirst  for  the  teaching  of  God. 

The  political  wisdom  of  a  Thomas 
Jefferson  Is  reflected  In  the  fact  that 
Bishop  Bimton  presently  holds  two  of  the 
most  important  positions  In  the  Christian 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church:  president 
of  the  College  of  Bishops  and  cochairman 
of  the  Commission  on  Union  With  Other 
Churches. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  saw  In 
Bishop  Bunton  the  courage  and  determi- 
nation of  a  Patrick  Henry  and,  therefore, 
sought  and  secured  his  counsel  by  asking 
him  to  serve  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference. 

I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  submit  this 
testimonial  in  recognition  of  Bishop 
Henry  C.  Bunton,  a  great  American,  who 
has  earned  by  his  deeds  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  the  citizens  of  our  Nation's 
Capital  as  a  founding  father  of  religious 
leadership. 


NUCLEAR-QUALIFIED  NAVY 
OFFICERS   ARE   DEDICATED 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

OF    MAITLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10,  1976 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  traveled  to 
the  U.S.  Navy  base  at  Norfolk,  Va..  for 
hearings  held  by  the  Military  Compensa- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  January  26.  We  are  con- 
sidering legislation  to  provide  incentive 
pay  for  nuclear-qualifled  officers  in  the 
Navy,  and  the  subcommittee  has  held 
hearings  aboard  submarine  tenders  at  a 
number  of  the  locations  in  the  Atlantic 
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Fleet  from  which  nuclear-powered  ships 
are  deployed.  Including  Rota,  Spain; 
Holy  Loch,  Scotland;  and  Norfolk. 

I  learned  a  number  of  things  during 
the  conduct  of  the  Norfolk  hearings,  Mr. 
Speaker,  which  I  think  should  be  shared 
with  you  and  my  colleagues  In  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Listening  to  the  testimony  of  the  Navy 
officers  on  January  26,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  struck  by  the  enormous  sense  of 
dedication  evidenced  by  these  men,  and 
realized  how  little  we  in  the  Congress, 
or  our  constltutents,  know  about  what 
these  men  do  for  their  country  24  hours 
a  day,  year  In  and  year  out. 

Being  a  Navy  officer  has  never  meant 
anything  but  sheer  hard,  dedicated  work. 
But  this  group  of  officers  has  given  a  new 
dimension  to  the  old  phrase,  "Duty, 
Honor  and  Country."  To  them,  quite 
simply,  this  Is  not  a  phrase.  It  Is  a  life — 
not  a  career.  If  you  will,  but  a  higher 
calling. 

When  a  young  officer  volunteers  for 
nuclear-power  duty  in  the  Navy,  he  Is 
submitted  to  one  of  the  most  vigorous 
screening  processes  in  the  Navy,  Includ- 
ing a  personal,  final  interview  with  Ad- 
miral Rickover.  He  then  faces  2  years  of 
totally  demanding  schooling  and  train- 
ing. At  the  end  of  that  training,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  young  officer  fares  18 
straight  years  of  sea  duty. 

There  is  no  officer  of  the  line  In  the 
Navy  who  does  not  expect  to  go  to  sea. 
Obviously,  sea  duty  and  the  chance  to 
command  are  the  ultimate  aspirations  of 
unrestricted  line  officers  in  the  Navy.  But 
how  many  young  officers  can  there  be 
who  volunteer,  knowing  that  all  of  the 
less  rigorous,  and  in  some  cEises,  career- 
critical  assignments  will  have  to  be  de- 
nied them? 

Nonnuclear  line  officers  In  the  Navy, 
Mr.  Speaker,  spend  long,  arduous  months 
at  sea.  But  they  also  have  a  chance  to 
compete  for  higher  degrees;  they  have 
a  chance  to  go  to  shore  duty;  they  have 
a  chance  to  serve  career-broadening 
tours  on  higher  and  Joint  staffs. 

Not  so  the  nuclear-qualifled  officers, 
Mr.  Speaker.  There  are  so  few  of  them, 
and  their  job  is  so  critical,  that  they  can 
expect  to  stay  on  sea  duty  for  18  years. 
Not  only  does  this  mean  an  average  of 
6  to  7  months  a  year  away  from  their 
families  while  actually  at  sea,  but  it 
means  a  succession  of  12-  to  18-hour 
days  aboard  ship  when  that  nuclear- 
powered  vessel  is  In  port,  or  imdergoing 
overhaul,  or  in  drydock. 

Because,  Mr.  Speaker,  unlike  conven- 
tional propulsion  systems,  the  nuclear 
reactor  Is  relentless  in  its  demands.  It 
needs  constant  vigilant  attention  on  the 
part  of  these  officers  to  maintain  the 
Navy's  impeccable  nuclear  safety  record. 

These  same  high  standards  and  levels 
of  performance,  Mr.  Speaker,  make  these 
officers  enormously  attractive  to  the 
civilian  nuclear-power  Industry.  These 
men,  who  have  undergone  2  years  of 
classroom  instruction,  and  who  continue 
to  study  intensively  during  and  after  duty 
hours  for  up  to  8  years  to  qualify  as  en- 
gineers, are  priceless  to  Industry.  They 
each  represent  a  proven  Individual  pack- 
age of  leadership,  supervisory  and  tech- 
nical skills  not  duplicated  anjrwhere  else 
in  the  world. 
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These  officers,  who  command  and  su- 
pervise our  ballistic  missile  submarines, 
attack  submarines,  and  nuclear-powered 
surface  ships,  are  extremely  hard  to  at- 
tract In  sufficient  niunber  and  qualifica- 
tion, and  are  becoming  harder  to  retain. 

The  pay  legislation  we  are  considering 
is  designed  to  attract  more  officers  Into 
this  field,  and  keep  more  of  them  there 
past  their  obligated  service. 

But  the  House  will  have  the  chance 
to  deliberate  the  pros  and  cons  of  such 
a  bill  later. 

For  right  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted 
to  bring  the  dedication  and  sense  of  duty 
exhibited  by  these  fine  officers  to  your 
attention  and  that  of  the  House.  No 
amount  of  incentive  pay  can  ever  be  suffi- 
cient unto  itself  to  cause  a  man  to  com- 
mit 18  years  of  increasingly  complex, 
lonely,  dangerous  and  largely  unheralded 
duty.  Only  a  very  strong  sense  of  patriot- 
ism— only  a  very  strong  belief  in  those 
three  short  words — "Duty,  Honor  and 
Country" — could  motivate  these  men. 

And  for  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  here  in 
the  House,  on  behalf  of  every  one  of  our 
constituents,  owe  the  nuclear-qualifled 
officers  of  the  Navy  a  sincere  vote  of 
thanks. 


SIX-MONTH  SUMMARY— INTRO- 
DUCTION 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF   KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10.  1976 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  continu- 
ing my  practice  of  making  periodic  re- 
ports to  my  constituents,  I  am  inserting 
In  the  Record  a  summary  of  the  legisla- 
tive activities  of  the  second  6  months  of 
the  94th  Congress  encompassing  gener- 
ally the  period  from  July  through 
December  1975: 

Six -Month  Sttmmary 
rederininc  thb  bklauck  of  power 

An  assertlveness  designed  to  restore  the 
Legislative  Branch  of  government  to  Its  con- 
stitutional position  of  equality  with  the 
Executive  Branch  characterized  the  94th 
Congress'  first  session. 

Congress  re-asserted  its  power  in  foreign 
policy  and  In  budgetary  affairs.  It  acted  to 
keep  America  out  of  Angola  and  It  Instituted 
a  new.  more  rational  and  businesslike  ap- 
proach to  budget  planning. 

Numerous  battles  were  fought  between 
President  Ford  and  Congress  over  vetoed 
legislation.  But.  after  the  dust  settled  and 
the  fireworks  burned  out,  compromise  ver- 
sions of  the  major  vetoes — energy,  jobs, 
taxes,  for  example — were  passed  by  Congress 
and  signed  Into  law  by  Mr.  Ford. 

Congress  also  began  a  major  re-examlna- 
tlon  of  the  role  of  the  Federal  regulatory 
agencies.  These  administrative  agencies, 
called  the  fourth  branch  of  government,  are 
often  criticized  for  the  "sweetheart"  ar- 
rangements they  have  made  with  the  indus- 
tries they  are  supposed  to  regulate. 

Pending  legislation  would  give  Congress  a 
right  to  examine — and  even  veto  under  cer- 
tain circumstances — the  rules  and  regula- 
tions Issued  by  these  administrative 
agencies. 

The  conflict  between  Congress  and  Presi- 
dent Ford  will  probably  not  slack  In  inten- 
sity In  1976,  an  election  year. 

CNXUIT 

A  lively  competition  between  the  differing 
energy   philosophies   of   the   Executive  and 
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Legislative  Branches  marked  the  last  half  of 
1976. 

The  Administration  philosophy  was  to  re- 
move price  controls  on  domestic  oU  and  gaa 
production.  The  resulting  higher  prices,  it 
was  argued,  would  both  Induce  fuel  con- 
servation on  the  public's  part  and  also  pro- 
vide extra  financial  incentive  to  energy  com- 
panies to  develop  new  domestic  oil  and  gas 
fields. 

Democrats  approached  the  energy  problem 
by  retaining  realistic  price  controls  to  pro- 
tect the  public  against  extreme  fuel-prlc« 
Increases,  by  encouraging  the  development 
of  alternative  energy  sources  such  as  solar, 
geothermal  and  nuclear,  and  by  encouraging 
fuel -conservation. 

In  the  session's  closing  hoiun  In  late  De- 
cember, Congress  and  the  President  reached 
a  compromise  on  S.  ^2,  the  omnibus  Energy 
Policy  Act. 

As  signed  by  the  President.  S.  632  com- 
bines energy  conservation  measiures,  pro- 
duction-stimulation incentives,  and  a  niun- 
ber of  provisions  to  Insulate  the  nation  from 
the  Impact  of  any  sudden  termination  of 
foreign  oil  supplies. 

It  contains  provisions  broadening  the 
President's  standby  powers  in  the  event  of 
an  energy  supply  emergency,  authorizes  fuel- 
economy  standards  for  automobUes,  and  en- 
courages increased  use  of  coal. 

In  the  sticky  area  of  price  controls.  Title 
IV  of  the  bill  sets  up  a  new  system  under 
which  the  President  can  adjust  the  price  of 
various  categories  of  domestic  oU,  for  which 
there  are  currently  no  price  ceilings. 

The  energy  biU  is  hardly  perfect.  It  Is. 
however,  a  step  toward  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional energy  policy — one  designed  with 
America's  present  and  future  needs  in  mind. 

High  on  the  agenda  for  the  1976  session 
of  Congress  will  be  the  related  Issue  of 
whether  or  not  to  deregulate  natural  gas 
prices. 

XKVIKONMKNT 

Any  long-range  energy  program  must  be 
adopted  with  careful  regard  tor  overaU  en- 
envlronmental  policy  and  planning.  In  a 
world  plagued  with  both  energy  shortages 
and  environmental  hazards,  the  two  must 
move  hand-ln-hand. 

President  Ford  vetoed  the  last  strip-mining 
biU  passed  by  Congress.  The  House  Interior 
Committee  has  placed  the  blU  back  on  its 
agenda  for  consideration  early  in  1976.  Such 
an  agreement  would  have  special  meaning  for 
Kentucky,  with  Its  vast  coal  reserves. 

In  an  Important  environmental  action. 
Congress  cleared  legislation  extending  the 
Environmental  ftotectlon  Agency's  pesticide 
regulation  program  through  Mandi  1977. 

In  1976,  Congress  Is  likely  to  consider  Toxic 
Substances  Control  legislation,  as  weU  as  the 
long-awaited  and  much-debated  amendments 
to  the  1970  Clean  Air  Act. 

These  Clean  Air  amendments  will  most 
likely  stretch  out  timetables  within  which 
air  emissions  standards  for  cars  and  industri- 
al plants  must  be  met. 

THE    ECONOMY 

1975  proved  another  roller-coaster  year  for 
the  economy.  Inflationary  surges  alternated 
with  periods  of  relatively  low  price  rises.  By 
the  end  of  the  year,  economists  generally 
agreed  that  the  economy  was  slowly  pulling 
out  of  its  slump.  Nevertheless,  full  economic 
recovery  Is  still  a  long  way  off. 

Nearly  eight  million  Americans  are  stlU 
out  of  work.  And,  while  the  official  unem- 
ployment flgiires  show  a  slight  decline  from 
the  8.6%  unemployment  rate  for  September, 
unemployment  remained  about  8%  at  the 
year's  end. 

Congress  mounted  a  coordinated  two- 
pronged  attack  on  the  economic  front:  tax 
cuts  designed  to  speed  economic  recovery,  and 
jobs  measiires  to  get  the  unemployed  back 
to  work. 

For  the  individual  taxpayer,  the  most  Im- 
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portant  action  taken  by  Congress  was  the 
continuation  of  the  tax  cuts  It  Instituted  in 
the  fliBt  half  of  the  session.  The  1976  tax 
cuts  were  extended — at  an  $8.4  billion  level — 
through  the  first  six  months  of  1976. 

I  strongly  supported  this  extension. 
Abruptly  restoring  taxes  to  pre- 1975  levels 
would  have  been  a  damaging  blow  to  oui 
eoonomlo  recovery. 

In  action  aimed  directly  at  putting  people 
back  to  work.  Congress  enacted  a  compromise 
$3.0  billion  jobe  package,  including  $1.6  bil- 
lion for  public  service  jobs  and  $800  million 
tar  construction.  The  President  had  vetoed 
a  more  comprehensive  jobs  bill  earlier. 

Congress  authorized  $10  billion  in  mort- 
gage subsidies  and  mortgage  payment  assist- 
ance for  unemployed  homeownov  faced  wltli 
foreclosure. 

In  1976,  Congress  will  almost  certainly 
approve  a  $5  billion  jobs-producing  local 
public  works  bill  linked  to  a  revenue-sharing 
program  designed  to  aid  areas — like  ours — 
which  continue  to  experience  a  nagglngly- 
hlgh  unemployment  rate. 

The  financial  pUght  of  New  York  City 
cannot  be  taken  as  a  harbinger  of  things  to 
come  for  all  local  governments.  But  the  New 
York  crisis  certainly  should  alert  us  to  the 
dangers  of  flscal  irresponsibility  on  the  mu- 
nicipal and  state  level. 

I  voted  against  the  ald-to-New  York  pack- 
age when  it  came  before  the  House,  not, 
however,  because  of  Insensltlvity  toward  our 
nation's  main  city.  T^e  federal  loan  guaran- 
tee program  only  serves  to  stave  off  disaster, 
without  attacking  the  roots  of  New  York's 
flscal  problems.  Fundamental  changes  In  the 
City's  operations  shoiild  have  preceded  Con- 
gressional action.  I  am  afraid  we  have  re- 
sorted to  adhesive  tape  h«e  when  radical 
surgery  was  actually  indicated. 

Continuing  the  1975  tax  cuts,  passing  jobs- 
programs,  extending  unemployment  benefits: 
by  these  actions  Congress  only  avoided 
economic  catastrophe.  These  last-minute, 
stopgap  measures  cannot  pull  us  out  of  our 
economic  doldrums.  America  needs  Instead 
an  economic  master  plan  which  will  reduce 
unemployment  and  encourage  business  ac- 
tivity without  re-kindllng  the  Inflationary 
fires. 

Crafting  such  a  plan  Is  no  small  task.  But, 
it's  a  fitting  goal  for  us  In  our  Bicentennial 
year. 

BUDGET,    TAXATION,    AND    FINANCE 

Much  of  the  disagreement  between  Presi- 
dent Ford  and  Congress  during  1975  cen- 
tered aro\ind  the  federal  budget. 

As  the  flrst  session  of  the  94th  Congress 
ended  in  December,  everyone  agreed  that  the 
distressing  economic  picture  mandated  an 
extension  of  the  $22.8  bilUon  tax  cut  passed 
flrst  enacted  in  the  spring  of  1975.  Even  Mr. 
Ford,  who  signed  the  flrst  tax-cut  measure 
with  great  reluctance,  agreed  that  this  was 
a  responsible,  sensible  course  of  action. 

Congress  and  the  President  ooUlded  head- 
on,  however,  when  the  President  insisted  the 
tax-cut  extension  be  linked  to  an  equal  re- 
duction in  federal  outlays. 

I  sympathize  with  the  President's  desire 
to  cut  spending.  However,  I  question  the  wis- 
dom of  agreeing  to  cut  federal  spending  to- 
day while  not  being  able  to  examine  the 
federal  budget  until  tomorrow.  That's  put- 
ting the  cart  before  the  horse. 

As  flnally  passed,  the  1975  tax  cuts  are 
extended  through  the  flrst  six  months  of 
1976.  Congress  agreed,  as  part  of  the  com- 
promise, to  cut  spending  by  amounts  equal 
to  the  tax  cut  if — but  only  If— economic  con- 
ditions allow  such  action. 

Thus,  while  recognizing  the  need  to  cut 
federal  expenditures,  the  extension  preserves 
the  flexlbUity  which  is  essential  if  Congress 
Is  to  respond  quickly  and  adequately  to 
economic  changes  in  the  months  ahead. 

Congress  is  now  operating  under  the  new 
and  complex  guidelines  of  the  1974  Antl- 
Unpoundment  and  Budget  Control  Act. 
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Under  this  Act,  Congress  sets  budget 
targets  early  In  the  year.  Later,  when  reve- 
nues and  outlay  estimates  are  more  accurate, 
the  budget  ceilings  are  finalized.  Once  the 
ceUlngs  are  finalized.  Congress  must  conform 
federal  spending  and  federal  revenue  meas- 
ures to  these  ceilings. 

The  Budget  Control  Act  replaces  the  Tin- 
coordinated  hodge-podge  of  steps  which 
has  heretofore  characterized  Congressional 
budgetmaklng. 

While  it's  too  early  to  judge  the  long-term 
effectiveness  of  this  landmark  act,  it  repre- 
sents a  significant  st^  toward  managing 
the  nation's  budget  mcxe  rationally  and 
efficiently. 

Late  in  the  session,  the  House  passed  HJt. 
10612.  the  flrst  phase  of  Its  federal  tax 
reform  effort.  Among  its  provisions  are  those 
restricting  the  use  of  certain  tax  shelters 
Involving  farming  operations,  oil  and  gas 
wells,  and  spcKis  franchises. 

HA.  10612  tightens  the  minimum  taxes 
which  wealthy  Individuals  must  pay  and  it 
eliminates  tax  preferences  on  income  from 
some  foreign  sources. 

Chlldcaze  deductions  are  revised  to  en- 
able more  families  to  qualify  for  its  provi- 
sions. The  whole  chlldcare-deductlon  pro- 
gram Is  designed  to  assist  spouses  In  securing 
gainful  outside  employment. 

To  encourage  economic  development  the 
bill  would  extend  the  10%  investment  tax 
credit  through  1980. 

By  tightening  tax  shelters  and  closing  cer- 
tain loopholes,  HJt.  10612  will  provide  an 
additional  $1.5  billion  in  revenue  while  mak- 
ing the  tax  laws  more  equitable  and  fair. 
H.R.  10612  Is  now  pending  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  which  Is  expected  to  take 
some  action  on  the  measure  during  1976. 

In  January,  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  begins  the  second  phase  of  its 
tax  reform  hearings  which  will  consider  re- 
vision of  estate  and  gift  taxes  and  taxation 
of  capital  gains,  among  other  aspects  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Of  particular  Interest  to  our  community 
Is  the  federal  Revenue  Sharing  Act,  whlcb 
wHI  terminate  In  1976  nnles  It  U  extended.  X 
have  sent  a  letter  to  the  House  Oovemment 
Operations  Committee,  unrlng  It  to  renort 
a  revenue-Sharine;  bill  oulckly.  Congress  must 
act  soon  If  state  and  local  governments  are 
to  maire  adeauate  flnanclal  olanning  for  the 
next  flscil  year  which,  for  many  govern- 
mental units,  begins  July  1,  1978. 

FOREIGN   POUCT 

In  my  last  six-month  summary,  I  men- 
tioned the  events  which  led  to  the  end  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  At  that  time.  It  was  my 
bone  that  America  had  learned  from  this 
tragic  experience,  and  that  we  would  never 
again  embark  on  a  similar  venture. 

Less  than  one  year  later,  we  are  faced  In 
Angola  with  a  test  of  how  well  we  have 
lenmed  from  experience. 

There  are  manv  differences  between  the 
situation  in  Angola  and  that  In  Vietnam  In 
the  early  1960*8 — different  cultures,  different 
leaders,  different  questions  at  issue. 

But  the  basic  similarities  are  too  obvious 
to  Ignore.  As  In  the  early  days  in  Vietnam, 
the  war  in  Angola  is  essenti^y  a  civil  war. 
It  Is  also  a  situation  where  American  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid  could  easily  escalate 
into  a  situation  involving  the  physical  pres- 
ence of  America's  military  personnel. 

At  the  end  of  the  1975  legislative  session 
the  Senate  had  voted  to  withhold  covert  aid 
to  the  rival  factions  in  Angola  and  the  House 
was  expected  to  follow  suit. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  America  has  no 
role  to  play  in  Angola.  The  Russian  presence 
iB  very  real,  and  cannot  be  Ignored.  Still.  In 
any  situation  as  sensitive  as  that  in  Angola, 
close  Congressional  scrutiny  should  be  a  nec- 
essary prerequisite  to  the  Institution  of  any 
aid  program,  overt  or  covert,  mUltary  or  eco- 
nomic. 

Elsewhere  in  oiu*  foreign  pcdlcy.  Congress 
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voted  to  partially  lift  the  VS.  embargo  on 
arms  shipments  to  Turkey,  an  action  which  I 
reluctantly  supported.  It  seemed  then  the 
only  -,vay  to  ease  tensions  between  these  two 
NATO  Allies  and  to  calm  the  stri;?  In  war- 
torn  Cyprus. 

Congress  approved  the  stationing  of  200 
American  civilians  In  the  Sinai  Peninsula.  I 
reluctantly  opposed  this  action  pince  it 
changed  the  U.S.  role  from  that  of  a  media- 
tor to  that  of  a  participant.  But,  because  both 
Israel  and  Egypt  trvist  Americans — if  not  each 
other — a  vote  for  an  American  peace-presence 
in  the  Sinai  was  certainly  a  legitimate  posi- 
tion. 

Within  24  hours  of  the  United  Nations  vote 
condemning  Zionism  as  a  form  of  racism,  the 
House,  with  my  support,  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  condemning  this  action. 

Congress  considered  military  and  economic 
foreign  assistance  separately  for  the  first 
time.  It  passed  an  economic  assistance  bill 
which  bars  aid  to  countries  that  violate  their 
citizens'  basic  rights. 

IN    THE    PUBLIC    INTEREST 

The  imposition  of  court-ordered  busing 
was  undoubtedly  the  most  emotional  issue 
of  1975  for  the  citizens  of  Louisville  and 
Jefferson  County. 

On  October  28, 1  testified  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  urging  It  to  adopt  a 
Constitutional  Amendment  to  prohibit  or 
severely  limit  busing.  On  November  19,  how- 
ever, the  Rouse  Democratic  Caucus  voted  172- 
96  against  a  Resolution  which  would  have 
placed  the  matter  before  the  full  House. 

I  supported  the  effort  to  bring  the  Issue 
before  the  House.  The  action  by  the  Cau- 
cus, however,  effectively  eliminates  any  hope 
of  action  on  a  Constitutional  Amendment 
during  the  balance  of  this  Congress. 

I  have  Joined  with  Representative  Richard- 
son Preyer  In  cosponsorlng  H.R.  10714,  the 
National  Educational  Opportunities  Act.  This 
bill,  if  enacted,  would  require  each  state  to 
submit  a  suitable  desegregation  plan  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare utilizing  methods  developed  locally.  If 
the  community  temporized,  then  the  courts 
could  order  desegregation  by  busing  or  any 
other  means  at  Its  disposal,  is  an  interesting, 
thoughtful  measure  which  deserves  a  full 
hearing. 

With  my  cosponsorship  and  support,  the 
House  passed  H.R.  3884,  which  seeks  to  place 
limits  on  powers  which  can  be  exercised  by 
the  President  in  national  emergencies.  Over 
the  years,  emergencies  have  been  declared, 
but  almost  never  "undeclared." 

This  has  lead  to  an  unhealthy  build-up  of 
powers  in  the  Chief  Executive.  My  bill  pro- 
vides an  orderly  procedure  for  "declaring" 
and  "undeclaring"  national  emergencies. 
Thus,  the  accumulation  of  sweeping,  drastic 
emergency  powers  is  prevented. 

Congress  took  the  first  steps  in  1975  to 
salvage  the  bankrupt  railroads  of  the  Mid- 
west and  Northeast.  The  plan,  known  as 
ConRail,  establishes  a  government  corpora- 
tion to  supervise  the  reorganization  and 
revltallzation  of  these  railroads. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee — on  which 
I  serve — reported  a  bUl  to  tighten  restrictions 
on  Illegal  aliens  in  the  United  States  and  to 
make  it  a  crime  to  employ  unauthorized 
aliens. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  between 
4  and  12  million  Ulegal  aliens  in  the  US. 
These  aliens  contribute  to  a  number  of  social 
and  economic  problems,  including  unem- 
plojrment  and  the  overburdening  of  Federal 
and  State  public  assistance  programs. 

Both  House  and  Senate  have  begun  con- 
sideration of  various  forms  of  national 
health  care  programs.  WhUe  I  will  examine 
these  proposals  as  they  come  before  the 
House,  I  strongly  support  a  broad  program 
of  catastrophic  health  care,  providing  for 
coverage  in  the  event  of  excessively  expensive 
illness  or  injury. 

Also  In  1978,  Congress  will  begin  hearings 
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on  reform  of  the  nation's  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. I  support  the  right  of  Americans  to 
be  free  from  hunger.  But  the  present  food- 
stamp  program  Is  riddled  by  abuse  and  waste 
and  has  to  be  reformed.  With  proper  revision, 
we  can  make  the  present  program  work  more 
effectively  for  those  who  deserve  assistance, 
while  excluding  the  undeserving. 

Congress  rejected  the  President's  attempt 
to  limit  to  5%  the  cost-of-living  raises  for 
Social  Security  recipients,  civil  service  an- 
nuitants, and  retired  military  personnel  and 
their  survivors,  allowing  the  benefit  to  T\a» 
to  8%. 

Later,  the  House  approved  a  bill  expediting 
hearings  for  claimants  whose  applications 
for  Social  Security  benefits  have  been  denied. 
This  will  help  a  large  number  of  people  in 
our  communities  who  are  part  of  a  100,000 
case  backlog. 

New  federal  help  for  the  elderly  would 
result  from  a  House-passed  bill  to  authorize 
$2.6  billion  for  fiscal  1976-79  for  programs 
under  the  Older  Americans  Act  and  for  senior 
volunteer  programs  under  ACTION.  New 
programs  under  the  legislation  would  offer 
home,  counseling,  housing,  transportation, 
and  employment  assistance. 

In  any  legislative  summary  such  as  this, 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of  measures  are  men- 
tioned briefly,  if  at  all.  If  any  of  my  con- 
stituents wish  the  details  of  any  measure 
not  mentioned  in  this  report,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  supply  the  information  upon  request. 


THE  AMERICAN  FILM  INSTTTDTE'S 
PROGRAM  "IN  GLORIOUS  BLACK 
AND   WHITE" 


HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10,  1976 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
of  us  who  spend  some  time  in  Washing- 
ton are  familiar  with  the  American  Film 
Institute  and  its  delightful  and  unusual 
presentation  of  the  best  of  films — old 
and  new,  foreign  and  domestic.  Now  due 
to  the  innovation  of  APT  and  the  gener- 
osity of  Exxon,  the  rest  of  the  country  is 
sampling  AFT's  film  feast. 

My  city,  Houston,  was  the  first  stop 
for  API's  tour  of  the  program,  "In  Glo- 
rious Black  and  White."  This  program 
presents  some  of  the  best  black  and  white 
films  of  our  time  in  sharp,  mint  condi- 
tion prints.  To  further  explain  the  proc- 
ess, I  am  including  in  the  Record  Jeff 
Millar's  article  from  the  Houston  Chron- 
icle. Mr.  Millar  reflects  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  community  in  his  article. 

The  article  follows: 
Media  Centex  Films  Shown  in  Best  Light 

Bless  the  combined  hearts  of  the  Exxon 
Corp.,  the  American  Films  Institute  and  the 
Rice  Media  Center  for  offering  "In  Olorlous 
Black  and  White." 

This  is  a  collection  of  seven  films  from  the 
classic  era  of  Hollywood  clnematograohy  first 
put  together  for  exhibition  at  the  AFI's  TTie- 
ater  In  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  It  opened  Friday  night  at  the 
Media  Center  with  "Ollda"  and  will  continue 
through  Jan.  21. 

Bless  Exxon  for  putting  up  the  money  and 
the  AFI  for  going  to  the  trouble  to  do  this 
right:  Ea(5h  of  these  films — ranging  from  18 
to  43  years  old — will  be  exhibited  In  brand- 
new  35-mjn.  prints  struck  from  the  best 
negatives  available. 

In  the  case  of  some  of  the  films,  such  as 
"Touch  of  Evil."  "The  Sweet  Smell  of  8uc- 
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cess"  and  "Winchearter  .73,"  this  means  from 
the  original  camera  negatives.  This  means 
well  get  to  see  the  films  In  a  form  that  gen- 
erally only  studio  executives  got  to  see  them. 

Even  when  in  original  release  theater 
prints  of  new  movies  are  a  couple  of  genera- 
tions from  the  camera  negative.  When  you 
send  yoxir  Christmas  pictures  off  to  Kodak, 
you  get  prints  made  directly  from  the  nega- 
tive that  passed  through  your  camera.  Hun- 
dreds sometimes  thousands  of  copies  are 
made  of  movie  film,  and  the  original  nega- 
tive couldn't  take  that  many  passes  through 
the  printer. 

So  a  copy  (called  a  fine  grain  positive)  Is 
made  of  the  camera  negative,  and  from  that 
positive,  several  dupe  negatives  are  made. 
It's  from  the  dupe  negatives  that  the  the- 
ater projection  prints  are  made. 

With  each  generation  away  from  the  orig- 
inal, of  course,  some  quality  is  lost  in  terms 
of  resolution  and  delicacy  of  contrast. 

In  the  cases  of  films  like  "Shanghai  Ex- 
press" and  "Ollda,"  the  AFI  prints  had  to  be 
made  from  dupe  negatives,  either  because 
the  original  negatives  were  of  nitrate,  which 
deteriorates  from  age,  or  because  the  nega- 
tives were  simply  lost. 

I've  seen  a  reel  each  of  most  of  the  films, 
and  the  quality  of  the  prints  is  simply  ex- 
hiliarating.  No  one  who's  watched  these  films 
in  the  only  way  they've  been  recently  avail- 
able today,  between  the  Bounty  ads  on  the 
Extremely  Late  Show,  has  really  seen  them. 

The  AFI  has  chosen  the  features  extremely 
well.  Seen  side  by  side,  in  the  Intense  ex- 
perience of  nightly  screenings,  one  can  see 
the  metamorphosis  of  cinematographic  style 
and  fashion  from  the  almost  expressional- 
Istic  High-Studio  '30s  style  of  Lee  Games  In 
"Shanghai  Express"  (who  lit  Marlene  Dietrich 
as  an  object)  to  the  wonderful  B-picture  '408 
tackiness  of  Rudolph  Mate  in  "Ollda"  (the 
first  appearance  of  Rita  Hayworth  will  make 
you  laugh  with  delight)  to  the  smudgly 
"realism"  of  the  'SOs  characterized  by  James 
Wong  Howe  in  "Sweet  Smell  of  Success"  and 
Russell  Metty  In  Orson  Welles'  fiasby,  droll 
"Touch  of  EvU." 

Black  and  white  cineniatography  is  dead. 
"Paper  Moon"  and  "Last  Picture  Show"  and 
"Lenny"  are  as  much  stunts  as  "Trail  of  the 
Lonesome  Pine"  and  "Union  Pacific"  were 
stunts  when  they  were  photographed  In  the 
garish  Technicolor  of-  the  early  'SOs. 

It  was  a  natural  death,  the  Inevitable  re- 
sult of  audience  Insistence  and  the  technical 
development  of  colors  film  filmmakers  could 
control  with  the  nuisance  of  black  and  white. 

Sound  is  better  than  silent,  color  is  better 
than  black  and  white.  But  black  and  white 
wUl  be,  for  at  least  another  30  years,  the 
medium  In  which  the  bulk  of  film's  heritage 
is  preserved.  We're  fortunate  to  have  these 
time  capsules  available  for  us  to  find  the 
contents  so  stunningly  preserved. 


THE  COURT  FORGOT  RESTRAINT 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOU 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10.  1976 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decision  invalidating 
parts  of  the  1974  Campaign  Reform  Act 
was  not  a  decision  which  served  the  pub- 
lic's interest  in  having  fair,  honest,  and 
open  political  campaigning. 

Nor  did  the  decision  conform  to  clear 
congressional  intent. 

Anthony  Lewis,  in  his  February  6, 1976. 
column  In  the  Washington  Star,  ad- 
dresses several  Important  issues  which 
the  Congress  must  bear  in  mind  as  it 
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seeks  to  redesign  and  reconstitute  this 
important  law. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  am 

inserting  Mr,  Lewis'  observations  into 

the  Record: 

[From  the  Wa^ington  Star,  Feb.  6,  1976] 

Thx  Coubt  Forgot  Rsstrahvt 

(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Ever  since  the  passage  of  the  1974  cam- 
paign reform  lav,  critics  of  the  complex  act 
have  looked  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  cure 
what  they  regarded  as  its  defects.  There  al- 
ways seemed  a  certain  Irony  in  that:  Politi- 
cians and  political  commentators  giving  up 
on  the  political  process  and  seeking  salvation 
from  Judges  on  a  highly  pcditical  matter. 

Now  the  Court  has  spoken,  holding  several 
parts  of  the  reform  act  unconstitutional. 
Political  critics  of  the  statute  have  naturally 
applauded.  But  those  concerned  with  the 
Judicial  porcess  may  well  feel  differently.  As 
constitutional  law,  the  Court's  opinion  Is 
unconvincing.  It  has  an  arbitrary  tone  remi- 
niscent of  the  bad  old  days  before  1937, 
when  Judges  used  to  strike  down  economic 
reforms  on  theoretical  grounds  remote  from 
reality. 

One  disallowed  provision  of  the  campaign 
law,  for  example,  put  limits  on  a  candidate's 
use  of  his  own  or  his  immediate  family's 
money,  a  $50,000  ceiling  in  the  case  of  presi- 
dential candidates.  The  Justices  found  this 
a  violation  of  the  First  Amendment. 

The  Court  reasoned  that  the  use  of  money 
in  a  compaign  was  a  form  of  expression, 
protected  against  abridgment  by  the  First 
Amendment's  guarantee  of  freedom  of 
speech.  It  concluded  that  "the  First  Amend- 
ment simply  cannot  tolerate  restrictions  upon 
the  freedom  of  a  candidate  to  speak  without 
legislative  limit  on  behalf  of  his  own  candi- 
dacy." 

In  other  words,  the  American  system  Is  ab- 
solutely powerless  to  prevent  a  Rockefeller 
from  spending  $4  million  in  family  money 
to  elect  himself  governor — or  to  prevent  some 
future  billionaire  from  spending  tlOO  mil- 
lion. There  can  be  no  limits  whatever. 

Does  that  make  any  sense?  Does  It  make 
any  constitutional  sense?  I  think  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution  is  not  so  simple-minded. 
It  does  not  require  us  to  live  in  a  never-never 
land  where-we  know  nothing  about  the  power 
of  money  in  politics.  Fc»'  of  course  money 
is  a  lot  more  than  "speech."  We  know  that 
money  talks;  but  that  is  the  problem,  not 
the  answer. 

Or  consider  what  the  Court  did  with  two 
parallel  provisions  of  the  act:  It  held  un- 
constitutional overall  limits  on  campaign 
spending,  for  example  920  million  tar  presi- 
dential candidates.  But  It  approved,  ceilings 
on  contributions  to  candidates,  for  example 
•1,000  by  an  Individual  to  anyone  seeking 
federal  office. 

The  question  Is  not  whether  those  two 
provisions  are  wise  or  unwise — that  1b  not 
the  Court's  business.  The  question  Is  whether 
the  Court  has  laid  down  an  understandable 
principle  for  diatingulslilng  the  constitu- 
tionality of  one  from  another,  of  spending 
from  contributions.  Principle  Is  the  Court's 
business. 

"The  act's  expenditure  celllngB,"  the  opin- 
ion said,  "impose  direct  and  substantial  re- 
straints on  the  quantity  of  polltleal  speech." 
It  said  the  aim  of  these  ceilings,  to  reduce 
"the  allegedly  skyrocketing  costs  of  political 
campaigns."  was  not  a  sufficiently  strraig 
governmental  interest  to  Justify  restriction. 
In  our  free  society,  the  opinion  said  "it  la  not 
the  government  but  the  people  . . .  who  must 
reuin  control  over  the  quantity"  at  debate 
in  a  campaign. 

But  a  limit  on  contributions,  the  Court 
found,  was  a  less  "direct  and  substantial"  re- 
straint on  expression.  "A  contribution  serves 
AS  a  general  expreasloo  of  m^port  for  tiM 
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candidate,  but  does  not  communicate  the 
underlying  basis  for  the  supp<Hrt.  The  quan- 
tity of  ccnnmunlcatlon  by  the  contributor 
does  not  increase  perceptibly  with  the  size 
of  his  contribution.  .  .  ." 

Can  the  political  experts  who  praised  the 
Court  really  find  that  reasoning  persuasive? 
Do  they  Agne  that  big  political  contributors 
send  no  message  with  their  money?  Do  they 
understand  the  difference — the  constitu- 
tional difference — between  campaign  con- 
tributions and  spending  as  "speech"? 

Justice  Brandels  could  never  have  bem 
with  the  majority  of  the  Court  last  week. 
He  thought  the  Justices  should  restrain  them- 
selves in  the  use  of  their  great  constitutional 
power,  especially  avoiding  premature  and 
speculative  decisions,  waiting  tar  experience. 
In  its  haste  to  deliver  What  was  almost  an 
advisory  opinion  on  a  largely  untested  law 
the  1976  Supreme  Court  forgot  the  restraint 
that  protects  its  role  in  our  system. 


DEREGULATE  NATURAL  GAS  PRICES 


HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10,  1976 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
greatly  disturbed  and  disappointed  to 
read  suscoimts  in  the  Sioux  City  Journal 
and  the  Sioux  Falls  Argus  Leader,  two 
newspapers  with  wide  circulation  in  my 
district,  of  a  recent  attack  on  my  col- 
league, Larrt  Prkssler,  by  Mr.  Vernon 
Loen,  Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  Legislative  Affairs.  Apparently  Mr. 
Loen  was  upset  with  Mr.  Prssslsr's  vote 
in  favor  of  the  Smith  amendment  to 
HJl.  9464,  which  would  deregulate  nat- 
ural gas  prices  only  on  gas  produced  by 
companies  producing  less  than  100  bil- 
lion cubic  feet  per  year;  that  is,  pri- 
marily the  small,  independent  producer. 

Although  Mr.  Pressler  and  I  belong 
to  different  political  parties,  and  do  not 
always  agree  on  the  issues,  it  is  clear 
to  me  that  his  vote  on  the  Smith  amend- 
ment was  dictated  by  his  perception  of 
what  Is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  peo- 
ple of  his  district  and  the  Nation,  and 
I  commend  him  most  highly  for  refusing 
to  knuckle  imder  to  pressure  from  the 
large  oil  companies  lEuid  the  White 
House. 

It  is  no  secret  that  Mr.  Loen  and  I 
have  had  our  differences  in  the  past.  I 
had  hoped  that  they  had  been  resolved. 
However,  I  cannot  allow  his  unjustifled 
attack  on  Mr.  Pressler  and,  by  implica- 
tion, on  other  Members  of  the  freshman 
class  to  go  imanswered. 

According  to  the  articles  which  I  re- 
ferred to  earlier,  Mr.  Loen  warned  Rep- 
resentative Pressler  at  the  time  of  House 
consideration  of  H  Jl.  9464  that  he  might 
have  great  diffculty  in  the  next  election 
as  a  result  of  his  opposition  to  the  ad- 
ministration on  various  isues,  and  he 
accused  him  of  switching  his  vote  on  the 
natural  gas  deregulation  issue  in  re- 
sponse to  heavy  labor  lobbying.  And,  in 
addition,  the  Sioux  Star  Journal  article 
quotes  Mr.  Loen  as  follows: 

I  usually  stay  away  from  him  (Pressler) 
because  he  Is  so  sensitive  to  my  particular 
approach  ...  He  overreacts.  Just  like  the 
typical  freshman.  Somehow  when  they  get 
preosure  from  vested  interest  lobby  groups 
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they  do  not  seem  to  mind  that,  but  when 
a  White  House  man  contacts  them  It  tw- 
comes  a  threat  immediately. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  working 
with  Mr.  Pressler  on  various  pieces  of 
legislation,  and  I  know  that  his  prime 
concern  is  serving  the  pe<9le  he  was 
elected  to  represent.  I  believe  the 
fact  that  he  was  willing  to  stand  up  to 
the  President  and  vote  his  convictions 
on  the  natural  gas  issue  constitutes  a 
very  clear  indication  that  he  does  not 
intend  to  allow  anyone  to  tell  htm  how 
to  vote. 

I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Loen  has 
against  freshmen  Congressmen.  How- 
ever, I  do  know  that  if  the  White  House 
believes  that  they  can  walk  over  fresh- 
men because  we  are  new  Members,  they 
are  wrong,  and  I  certainly  applaud  Mr. 
Pressler  for  standing  up  to  this  type  of 
unhealthy  and  improper  attitude.  And. 
what  is  more.  I  believe  I  speak  for  all 
freshmen  when  I  say  that  we  are  just 
as  anxious  to  represent  our  constituents 
as  any  other  Member,  regardless  of  their 
length  ot  tenure,  and  we  intend  to  exer- 
cise our  public  trust  regardless  of  the 
attitude  of  Mr.  Loen  or  the  White  House. 

There  are  many  serious  issues  facing 
our  Nation  today.  It  is  the  responsibilitsr 
of  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  the  Government  to  work  together  as 
much  as  possible  to  fashion  scdutions  to 
these  problems.  There  is  certainly  ample 
nxsn  for  honest  disagre«nent  on  the 
issues.  But  there  should  be  no  room  for 
arm  twisting  and  recrimination  where 
such  disagreement  exists.  I  regret  that 
there  are  some  in  the  executive  branch 
do  not  seem  to  hold  this  view. 


A  NEEDED  INVESTMENT  IN  OUR 
NATION'S  HEALTH 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  J.  DODD 

or  CONNBCncUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10.  1976 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.  I  would  like  to  insert  the 
text  of  my  testimony  which  was  sub- 
mitted today  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Environment  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, which  recently  held  hearings  on 
emergency  medical  service  legislation.  I 
feel  that  the  Emergency  Medical  Service 
Systems  Act  is  a  crucial  program  that  we 
must  expand.  The  text  of  my  testimony 
is  as  follows : 

A  Needed  Investmxmt  in  Our  Nation's 
Health 

Mr.  Chairman :  I  very  much  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  testify  today  in  support  of  the 
extension  and  expansion  of  the  authorities 
of  the  Emergency  Medical  Services  Systems 
Act  of  1973. 

This  program  has  saved  countless  lives  and 
provided  assistance  numerovis  times  all  over 
the  country  to  aid  people  exactly  when  they 
needed  it  the  most — In  an  emergency.  Heart 
attack  victims  have  been  reached  in  time 
to  save  lives,  and  accident  victims  have  had 
care  speedily  administered.  The  abUlty  for  a 
community  to  respond  immediately — and 
effectively — ^to  an  emergency  medical  crisis  is 
a  situation  devoutly  to  be  wished;  far  too 
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numy  arcM,  whether  rich  or  poor,  runki  or 
urban,  simply  do  not  have  the  facilities,  man- 
power or  resources  to  respond  In  a  meanlng- 
fvil,  and  life-saving  way. 

In  rural  localities,  one  of  the  great  prob- 
lems Is  the  vast  distances  to  be  covered, 
coupled  with  the  lack  of  medical  resources. 
In  the  urban  communities,  the  problem  C£in 
be  caused  by  lack  of  resources  or  multiplica- 
tion of  Inept  efforts.  Yet  the  nimibers  of  pre- 
ventable deaths  and  disabilities  resulting 
from  medical  emergencies  are  grim  evidence 
of  the  Impelling  need  for  action  to  provide 
definitive  relief  to  this  problem. 

An  estimated  16  to  20  percent  of  the  deaths 
due  to  traumatic  Injury  could  be  saved  each 
year  by  improved  emergency  medical  services. 
The  National  Academy  of  Science*  estimates 
that  upwards  of  60,000  lives  could  be  saved 
every  year.  Traumatic  Injury  resulted  In  al- 
most 20,000  deaths  In  1972,  with  almost  12 
million  people  seriously  Injured.  Accidental 
Injury  Is  the  leading  cause  of  death  among 
all  persons  aged  1  to  38. 

Heart  attack  Is  the  number  one  catue  of 
death  in  the  country,  with  over  676,000 
deaths  In  1972.  The  American  Heart  Associa- 
tion estimated  that  between  15  to  20  percent 
of  the  prehospital  coronary  deaths  could  have 
been  prevented  If  projjer  care  were  adminis- 
tered at  the  scene  and  enroute  to  the  hos- 
pital. These  unfortunate  statistics,  and  many 
more,  could  be  reduced  with  expanded  emer- 
gency medical  services  systems. 

The  expansion  of  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices systems  Is  of  significant  Impotance  to 
my  district  which  encompasses  Eastern  Con- 
necticut. The  Second  Congressional  District 
which  Is  composed  of  many  small  towns  sep- 
arated by  Isu-ge  distances  has  a  severe  doctor 
shortage  compounded  by  a  small  number  of 
hospitals  to  deliver  emergency  medical  care. 
For  these  reasons,  the  need  for  a  strong  emer- 
gency medical  service  cannot  be  overstated. 

During  the  past  year  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut's Office  of  Emergency  Medical  Serv- 
ices has  ma<}e  great  strides  towards  plan- 
ning a  state-wide  emergency  medical  serv- 
ice program.  A  curriculum  has  been  estab- 
lished and  over  4.800  emergency  medical 
technicians.  Including  police  officers  and 
firemen,  have  been  trained.  Hospitals  have 
been  categorized  and  many  physicians  have 
enlisted  in  this  program. 

Thus,  the  state  has  nearly  completed  Its 
planning  phase  and  Is  anxious  to  move  to- 
wards Its  Implementation  phase.  However, 
In  order  to  reach  this  goal,  federal  assist- 
ance win  be  required. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  Subcommittee's 
timely  consideration  of  the  extension  of  the 
emergency  medical  service  program.  As  you 
are  aware,  a  major  problem  has  been  the 
limited  financial  assistance  which  has  been 
given  for  the  operation  of  this  program. 
There  were  no  emergency  medical  service 
training  grants  made  under  {  776  of  Title 
Vn  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  In  fiscal 
year  1975.  and  according  to  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1977.  there  were  no  funds  re- 
quested for  the  coming  year. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  you  will  give 
serious  consideration  to  this  problem  In  your 
legislative  proposal  In  order  that  our  emer- 
gency medical  services  program  may  be 
strengthened. 

As  far  as  health  care  to  our  citizens  goes, 
this  program  has  been  of  the  utmost  bene- 
fit. In  1975.  a  total  of  114  grants  went  to 
47  states,  the  District  of  Columbia.  Guam. 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  Including  56  planning  grants, 
27  grants  for  Initial  Implementation  and  11 
grants  for  expansion  and  Improvement  of 
existing  systems.  All  of  these  ventures  were 
performed  with  only  Just  over  >32.000,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Jiist  think  of  the  aid  our 
fellow  citizens  could  have  at  their  disposal 
If  we  paiss  legislation  which  would  strengthen 
our  emergency  medical  service  program.  In- 
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deed,  the  Emergency  Medical  Service  Systems 
Act  Is  a  crucial  program  that  we  must  ex- 
pand. Its  life-saving  help  comes  when  our 
people  need  It  the  most.  That  kind  of  In- 
surance and  assistance  does  not  have  a  price. 
Ask  anyone  who  has  depended  on  emergency 
medical  care.  I  therefore  urge  you  to  move 
quickly  to  enact  legislation  which  will 
strengthen  the  emergency  medical  service 
program. 


OPEN  LETTER  TO  CONGRESS 
CALLS  FOR  STUDY  OF  TELE- 
VISION 


FebTuary  10,  1976 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10,  1976 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since 
Its  rather  small  begiiming,  television  has 
become  a  significant  force  in  the  main- 
stream of  American  life. 

In  every  grouping  and  region  of  the 
country,  Americans  spend  innumerable 
hours  watching  their  television  set  for 
information  and  entertainment.  In  fact, 
over  97  percent  of  the  population  pos- 
sesses at  least  one  television  set,  and 
each  set  operates  on  the  average  at  least 
7  hours  per  day.  TV  Is  considered  the 
most  believable  and  trustworthy  source 
of  information  of  any  of  the  communi- 
cations media.  Its  impact  on  the  everyday 
lives  of  most  citizens  was  demonstrated 
some  years  ago,  when  the  book  sales  of 
Funk  and  Wagnell's  dictionary  increased 
20  percent  after  Rowan  and  Martin  first 
coined  the  phrase,  "Look  that  up  In  your 
Punk  and  Wagnell's"  on  their  network 
prime  time  show,  Laugh-In. 

Television  has  had  a  substantial  im- 
pact on  the  life  styles,  public  aware- 
ness, and  thinking  processes  of  countless 
Americans,  yet  it  still  has  not  achieved 
Its  full  potential.  In  my  district  in  south- 
em  California,  which  lies  in  the  center 
of  the  televslon  industry,  people  are  con- 
cerned with  the  quality  of  television. 
They  want  to  see  TV  step  out  of  its 
mundane  routine  into  new  and  diversi- 
fied television  production.  Art,  theater, 
history,  and  international  diplomacy  are 
all  within  the  purview  of  the  television 
medium.  Television  can  take  great 
strides  forward  In  these  areas,  and  Con- 
gress can  help.  In  an  open  letter  to 
Members  of  Congress,  which  I  am  plac- 
ing in  the  Congressional  Record,  David 
Rintels,  president  of  the  Writer's  Guild 
of  America  asks  Congress  to  Initiate  a 
comprehensive  study  of  television  for  the 
purpose  of  making  recommendations  for 
future  policy.  I  urge  careful  considera- 
tion of  his  very  thoughtful  proposal: 
Ak   Open   Lcttxr   to   Congkkss 

There  are  many  problems  which  affect  all 
of  us  In  the  entertainment  Industry— copy- 
right, unemployment,  government  Involve- 
ment In  film  making,  etc.  But,  by  common 
consent,  the  most  Important  problem  we  face 
Is  not  ours  alone,  but  the  national  problem 
of  how  well  TV  Is  serving  the  American  peo- 
ple. We  are  writing  this  letter  In  the  hopes 
that  Congress  will  agree  to  Initiate  an  In- 
quiry Into  the  question  of  how  well  the 
country  Is  using  one  of  Its  greatest  natxiral 
resources,  the  airwaves. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  television  has  become 
one  of  the  dominant  forces  In  the  social. 


cultural  and  Intellectual  life  of  oar  nation. 
Our  children  spend  more  time  In  front  of 
TV  sets  than  they  do  In  the  classrooms.  More 
homes  have  television  sets  than  have  refrig- 
erators or  Indoor  pliunblng.  Literally  no  as- 
pect of  life — from  our  view  of  government  to 
economics  to  social  and  racial  questions — Is 
not  shaped  dally  and  dramatically  by  TV. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  how 
well  television  Is  discharging  Its  responsibili- 
ties, both  legal  and  moral.  Legally,  TV  la 
charged  by  the  Federal  Communications  Act 
of  1934  with  programming  "In  the  public 
Interest,  convenience  and  necessity."  Morally, 
TV  has  an  obligation  to  serve  us  all,  with  at 
least  equal  regard  to  our  Interests  as  to  Its 
own. 

Tet  the  record  clearly  suggests  that  tele- 
vision ts  not  meeting  Its  responsibilities.  Now 
Is  not  the  time  and,  we  feel  we  are  not 
the  ones,  to  suggest  whether  the  fault  Ilea 
with  the  creative  people,  the  networks,  the 
Independent  stations,  spKinsors,  Congress,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  or  even 
the  audience.  But  there  are  and  will  continue 
to  be  examples  of  television's  service  to  the 
country  which  deserve  your  consideration  and 
ours. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  Independent 
documentary  producers  are  barred  from 
having  their  works  shown  on  networks;  that 
creative  writers  are  denied  the  opportimlty 
to  address  themselves  to  controversial 
themes:  that  programming  Is  shaped  to 
avoid  displeasing  commercial  sponsors;  that 
art,  science,  history,  poetry,  music,  and  lit- 
erature are,  for  all  practical  purposes,  hidden 
from  the  mass  audience;  that  TV  time  Is 
sold  only  to  those  vrlth  commercial  products 
to  sell,  and  not  those  with  Ideas  to  discuss. 

Many  of  these  questions  pose  First  Amend- 
ment concerns.  Free  speech  and  the  dis- 
semination of  Ideas  are  In  everyone's  Inter- 
est, and  It  would  be  proper.  In  our  view,  to 
examine  television  with  the  idea  of  seeing 
what  steps  the  Congress  might  take  to  In- 
sure that  TV  does  not  deprive  us  of  the 
rich  tapestry  of  Ideas  which  has  always 
been  a  source  of  strength  to  the  country. 
But  the  questions  can  be  broader  than  First 
Amendment  considerations  and  can  touch 
on  the  entire  fabric — creative,  business,  so- 
cial, governmental— of  the  TV  Industry. 

Our  hopes  would  be  that  the  most  tal- 
ented and  responsible  people '  connected 
with  TV — writers,  directors,  producers, 
actors,  executives — would  appear  before  you 
to  discuss  their  concerns  and  to  make  sug- 
gestions; and  that  the  hearings  might  re- 
sult in  the  establishment,  by  Congress,  of 
an  Independent  blue  ribbon  commission 
composed  of  outstanding  Americans  from 
law,  science,  the  arts,  labor,  management, 
education,  religion,  etc.,  to  further  study 
and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  broad  question  of  TV  and  the 
American  future. 

Those  of  us  who  work  In  TV  know  better 
than  anyone  Its  enormous  potential  and  ca- 
pacity for  good.  It  is  our  hope  that,  by  work- 
ing together,  we  can  give  TV  the  stimulus 
and  freedom  to  fulfill  its  opportunity  to 
serve  the  country. 

David  W.  Rintels, 
President,  Writers  Guild  of  America. 


HOW  GOOD  IS  AIRPORT  SECURITY? 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  February  10,  1976 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  of  our  colleagues  are  aware 
that  the  problem  of  security  on  our  c«Mn- 
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merclal  airlines  remains  a  source  of  con- 
tinuing concern.  We  are  repeatedly  told 
that  security  is  Improving,  that  inspec- 
tion of  carry-on  luggage  and  Individuals 
is  nesu-ly  foolproof,  and  that  other  pos- 
sible threats  are  under  constant  review. 

If  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
are,  In  fact,  carrying  out  tJieir  respon- 
sibilities for  airport  security,  I  find  it 
somewhat  curious  that  David  J.  WUl- 
mott,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Suffolk 
Life  Newspapers  on  Long  Island,  should 
have  to  question  procedures  at  Washing- 
ton National  Aiiport  But  he  does,  and 
he  does  it  In  an  editorial  In  his  edition 
of  February  1, 1976. 

The  following  editorial  raises  serious 
questions  that  I  have  asked  DOT  and 
FAA  to  examine.  On  the  face  of  it,  there 
can  be  no  excuse  for  what  is  surely  either 
Incompetence  or  a  serious  flaw  in  the 
system.  I  anxiously  await  a  reply  from 
the  responsible  parties. 

[Prom  Suffolk  Life,  Feb.  1,  1976] 

AlXFOBT  SacXIBITT  QXTXSTlOinD 

Recently  I  flew  to  Washington,  D.C.  At 
Isllp  MacArthur  airport,  security  was  pro- 
fessional and  extremely  thorough.  Passengers 
were  required  to  remove  any  metal  objects 
they  had  In  their  possession  and  walk 
through  an  electronic  device  so  sensitive  It 
picked  up  the  foU  on  my  cigarette  pack. 

I  felt  good  to  know  everything  possible 
bad  been  done  to  avoid  a  sky- Jacking.  A  fel- 
low passenger  sitting  next  to  me  complained 
about  the  elaborate  security  system  and  the 
hassle  of  the  whole  process.  I  told  him  I 
would  much  prefer  to  personally  go  through 
the  hassle  and  feel  sure  I  wasn't  going  on  an 
unscheduled  trip  to  Cuba  because  some  nut 
wanted  to  protest  the  cut-back  of  birdseed 
for  chickadees  or  some  other  Inoney  reasoD- 
Be  agreed. 

On  the  return  flight  from  Washington 
National  Airport  to  MacArthur,  I  experienced 
Just  the  opposite  in  security  procedures.  At 
the  check-In  counter  the  clerk  announced 
the  airline  ticket  only  Included  transporta- 
tion of  three  Items.  Because  I  had  four  Items, 
I  said  I  would  carry  them  In  a  knapsack  I 
had  with  me.  Security  at  Washington  Na- 
tional also  Included  an  electronic  x-ray  de- 
vice for  carry-on  items,  and,  I  suppose,  an 
electronic  sensor  to  detect  if  you  had  any 
metal  In  your  possession. 

As  It  turned  out.  In  the  pocket  of  my  ski 
Jacket,  I  bad  a  loaded  12  gauge  shotgun  shell 
that  had  not  been  removed  from  a  prior 
hunting  trip.  This  was  not  detected,  nor  dis- 
covered by  me  until  I  reached  home.  In  the 
bottom  of  the  knapsack  were  flshlng  pliers 
whose  metal  content  and  weight  would  ap- 
proximate a  'Saturday  night  special';  I  also 
found  an  8"  flshlng  knife  that  could  be  used 
as  a  lethal  weapon,  plus  additional  assorted 
metal  objects,  all  of  which  went  undetected. 

The  security  people  at  Washington  Na- 
tional seemed  to  be  lackadaisical  in  their 
approach,  particularly  when  compared  to  the 
professionalism  at  MacArthur.  This  Is 
especially  strange  considering  Washington 
National  Is  located  In  the  city  of  our  federal 
government. 

I  do  not  think  I  wlU  have  a  secure,  com- 
fortable feeling  again  on  boarding  an  air- 
plane knowing  I  personally  have  passed 
through  an  lnsi)ectlon  carrying  material 
aboard  a  plane  that  could  have  been  used, 
if  In  a  different  form,  for  a  hijacking  or 
other  horrendous  act. 

I  don't  like  the  hassle  of  having  my  bags 
Inspected  and  emptying  my  pockets,  but  I 
much  prefer  this  to  having  a  plane  hi- 
jacked and  peoples'  lives  placed  In  Jeopardy. 
Most  Americans  agree  and  want  this  secvirlty 
continued.  And  why  not? 
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CHILD  AND  FAMILY  SERVICES 
ACT 


HON.  BUD  SHUSTER 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEB 

Tuesday.  February  10.  1976 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  inimdated  over  the  past  several 
weeks  with  letters  and  phone  calls  from 
constituents  expressing  their  deep  con- 
cern witii  Implications  contained  in  H.R. 
2966,  the  Child  and  Family  Services  Act. 
Because  of  tiiis  outcry,  I  have  devoted  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  researching 
this  legislation  and  have  prepared  a 
statement  relating  to  it.  I  am  inserting 
this  statement  in  the  Record  and  offering 
it  for  consideration  by  my  colleagues: 

CECILD    AND    FAIOLT    SERVICES     ACT:     SETTING 

THE  Record  Straight 
(By  Congressman  Bud  Shustkr) 

There  Is  an  expensive  and  dangerous  bill 
now  awaiting  action  by  the  House,  a  blU 
which  has  generated  more  controversy  and 
produced  more  mall  than  any  other  In  the 
time  I  have  been  In  Congress.  I  am  referring 
to  the  Infamous  Child  and  Family  Services 
Act,  a  bad  piece  of  legislation  which  deserves 
to  be  overwhelmingly  defeated. 

I  am  exposed  to  this  bill,  and  Intend  to 
flght  It  all  the  way.  But  I  am  concerned  that 
many  people  misunderstand  the  real  reasons 
for  alarm.  A  great  deal  of  misinformation 
about  this  measure  has  been  circulated,  and 
in  this  article  I  hope  to  set  the  record 
straight. 

The  Child  and  Family  Services  Act  would 
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to  rational  discussion  and  debate,  and  both 
apply  with  equal  force  to  the  legislation  now 
before  the  Congress. 

But  there  is  a  new,  and  disturbing  strain 
of  criticism  relating  to  the  1975  legislation. 
It  has  been  promoted  behind  the  scenes,  by 
unknown  Individuals  or  organizations,  and 
has  muddled  the  legitimate  debate  on  this 
bUl. 

Many  good  people— Ood-fearing  people 
who  care  about  their  children — ^have  been 
led  to  believe  by  this  propaganda  campaign 
that  the  Child  and  Family  Services  Act  will 
allow  the  government  to  take  children  trom 
their  homes  and  raise  them  In  communes,  or 
that  government-sponsored  "advocates"  will 
enter  the  home  and  evaluate  the  ability  of 
parents  to  raise  their  children. 

One  rumor  that  has  gained  much  currency 
Is  that  this  blU  contains  a  "Charter  of 
Children's  Rights"  asserting,  among  other 
things,  that  children  have  the  right  to  free- 
dom from  political  or  religious  Indoctrina- 
tion. The  alleged  "Charter"  also  claims  that 
"all  children  have  the  right  of  protection 
from  .  .  the  consequences  of  any  Inade- 
quacies In  their  homes  and  backgrounds. 
(Note:  In  other  words,  never  punish  yo 
child  because  he  may  come  back  to  you  with 
a  civil  suit.)" 

There  are  no  such  provisions  in  this  bill. 
In  the  flyers  denouncing  the  bill,  where  these 
supposed  sections  are  quoted,  what  Is  not 
mentioned  is  that  these  "rights"  are  lifted 
from  suggestions  made  by  a  British  study 
group  early  in  this  decade,  never  passed — 
even  in  Great  Britain — and  never  introduced 
at  any  time  Into  legislation  before  the 
United  States  Congress. 

There  Is  a  real  disservice  being  done  here. 
The  Child  and  Family  Services  Act  is  a  bad 
bill,  not  because  It  will  "Sovletlze"  our  chil- 
dren, not  because  It  will  allow  children  to 
control  their  parents,  rather  than  vice-versa. 
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provide  Federal  fxmding  for  comprehensive^   but  because  it  Is  badly  structured,  too  cosUy. 


new  child  care  programs,  set  standards  £6r 
existing  programs,  and  coordinate  the  ac- 
tivities of  child  care  agencies  to  avoid  oveg- 
lapplng  of  functions.  Through  this  legisla- 
tion, the  Federal  Government  would  attempt 
to  provide  guidance  for  the  social,  physical, 
nutritional,  and  psychological  development 
of  the  child,  in  standardized  daycare  center 
settings. 

The  introduction  of  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion breaks  no  new  ground.  Federal  money 
has  been  Involved  with  child  development 
programs  in  one  form  or  another  since  1935 — 
In  Social  Security,  Project  Headstart,  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
CETA,  the  School  Lunch  Program,  and  a 
variety  of  other  Federal  agencies. 

Legislation  virtually  identical  to  the 
Child  and  Family  Services  Act  was  passed 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress  in  1971,  but  was 
subsequently  vetoed  by  President  Nixon.  In 
his  veto  message,  he  stated  that,  although 
the  Intent  of  the  bill — to  provide  every  child 
with  a  full  and  fair  opportunity  to  reach 
his  own  potential — was  laudable,  the  Intent 
was  overshadowed  by  the  fiscal  irresponsi- 
bility and  family-weakening  Implications  of 
the  system  It  envisioned.  He  said: 

"For  the  Federal  Government  to  plunge 
headlong  financially  into  supporting  child 
development  would  conunlt  the  vast  moral 
authority  of  the  National  Government  to  the 
side  of  communal  approaches  to  child -rear- 
ing over  against  the  family-centered  ap- 
proach." 

In  saying  this,  I  think  President  Nixon 
fairly  summarized  the  feelings  of  many  who 
believe  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
not  expand  so  dramaticaUy  Its  support  of 
public  daycare  programs.  Opposition  to  such 
expansion  stems  from  either  the  desire  to  let 
privately-run  institutions  provide  daycare,  or 
from  the  belief  that  the  government  simply 
should  not  encourage  more  mothers  to  work 
while  leaving  their  children  In  daycare  cen- 
ters of  any  kind. 

Both  objections  are  fair;  both  are  subject 


and  too  vague  to  enact  into  law.  To  ignore 
the  truly  bad  aspects  of  this  bill,  and  con- 
centrate on  the  myths  that  surround  It, 
makes  all  opponents  of  the  legislation  look 
less  serious  than  they  are. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  ways  In  which 
the  Child  and  Family  Services  Act  falls  to 
accomplish  its  goals: 

1.    STST7CTURE 

The  primary  change  at  the  Federal  level  Is 
the  creation  of  an  "Office  of  Child  and  Family 
Services",  which  would  supplant  the  present 
HEW  OfHce  of  Child  Development.  Also,  an 
interagency  "ChUd  and  FamUy  Services  Co- 
ordinating Council"  would  be  established. 

At  the  local  level.  Federal  grants  would 
be  provided  to  states,  cities,  counties,  scho(d 
boards  or  other  local  units  that  set  up  com- 
prehensive day-care  programs.  These  "prime 
sponsors"  would  be  subject  to  Federal  stand- 
ards In  all  phases  of  operation.  Local  pro- 
gram councils,  consisting  of  parents  of  day- 
care and  Headstart  children,  as  well  as  re- 
presentatives of  the  general  public,  would 
serve  as  the  ongoing  administrative  bodies 
for  these  local  operations. 

One  must  ask,  though,  whether  the  addi- 
tion of  another  complex  bureaucracy  to  the 
sprawling  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
maze  would  aid  either  parents  or  children  in 
the  long  run.  It  would  certainly  move  the 
Federal  Oovemment  one  step  farther  Into 
the  lives  of  our  people  and  the  operations  of 
faculties  that  are  probably  best  left  under 
local  control. 

Another  disturbing  facet  of  the  structun 
of  his  bill  Is  its  prlma^  underlying  assump- 
tion. It  blithely  asserts  that  the  government 
will  work  In  "partnership"  with  parents.  I 
cannot  recall  a  Constltutlonta  provision  giv- 
ing the  government  the  authority  to  declare 
Itself  legally  a  partner  with  parents  In  the  ■ 
raising  of  children. 

2.  lanohagk 

One  of  the  most  alarming  features  of  this 
bill  la.  Blinply.  the  way  It  is  written.  It  deaU 
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in  broad,  generic  terms  with  areas  that  have 
always  been  treated  carefully  and  precisely. 
It  makes  dangerously  vague  pronouncements 
about  child  and  family  life,  subjects  that 
should  be  bandied  delicately  by  the  govern- 
ment, if  at  all. 

Just  read  some  of  the  bill's  language,  and 
think  of  the  potential  for  misuse  of  the  law's 
power: 

Sbc.  201c (2) c:  "The  Secretary  shall  .  .  . 
^>point  a  Special  Committee  on  Federal 
Staiu^ds  for  Child  Care  .  .  .  Such  committee 
shall  participate  Id  the  development  of  Fed- 
eral standards  for  child  care  and  modifica- 
tions thereof  .  . 

Although  this  section  refers,  supposedly,  to 
Federally-assisted  agencies,  does  it  not  sug- 
gest the  possibility  of  a  Federal  committee 
setting  standards  applicable  in  the  home  as 
well  as  in  daycare  centers?  Nothing  in  this 
language  prevents  such  a  construction. 

Sec.  401.  "Congress  recognizes  .  .  .  that  par- 
ents can  be  helped  effectively  to  use  child 
service  methods  with  their  own  children  that 
will  lessen  the  need  for  compensatory  educa- 
tion programs  for  older  children." 

Despite  the  voluntary  nature  of  parents' 
participation  in  the  services  offered  by  this 
bill.  Section  401  sounds  ominous — since  it 
virtually  urges  parents  to  adopt  the  child 
care  techniques  used  in   daycare  centers. 

Reading  further.  Section  403  authorizes 
the  HEW  Secretary  to  make  grants  and  enter 
into  contracts  to  "help  parents  and  high 
school  students  understand  and  practice 
sound  child  care  techniques."  I  seriously 
question  the  right  of  the  HEW  Secretary,  or 
any  other  governmental  agency,  to  promote 
one  kind  of  child  care  method  over  another. 
This  smacks  of  Big  Brother,  whether  the 
bill's  framers  intended  that  connotation  or 
not. 

One  final  instance  I  find,  in  which  the  lan- 
guage of  this  bill,  by  overstatement  and  im- 
precision, raises  the  possibility  of  more  Fed- 
eral involvement  In  family  matters  than  Is 
Justified. 

In  "Definitions",  under  Title  V,  the  word 
"program",  used  numerous  times  to  specify 
a  covered  activity.  Is  defined,  '.  .  .  any  pro- 
gram, service  or  activity  (emphasis  added), 
which  is  conducted  full-  or  part-time  in  the 
home,  in  schools,  or  in  child  care  facilities". 

This  speaks  for  itself. 

3.   PAXENTAI.  RIGHTS  ODAmAItTKES 

Two  sections  in  the  Child  and  Family 
Services  Act  guarantee  to  parents  the  ul- 
timate right  of  sovereignty  In  the  home  and 
In  the  control  of  their  children.  The  Intro- 
ductory clauses  state,  "The  family  is  (he  pri- 
mary and  the  most  fundamental  Infiuence 
on  children.  .  .  .  Child  and  family  service 
programs  must  build  upon  and  strengthen 
the  role  of  the  family." 

Toward  its  conclusion,  the  bill  contains  a 
strict  prohibition  against  governmental  In- 
terference with  parents'  rights:  "Nothing  In 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  or  applied  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  Infringe  upon  or  usurp  the 
moral  and  legal  rights  and  responsibilities 
of  parents  .  .  ."  (Sec.  604). 

But  how  seriously  can  we  take  these  ad- 
monitions, when  in  another  section  the  bill 
defines  "parent"  as  merely  "any  person  who 
has  primary  day-to-day  responsibility  for 
any  child"? 

And  how  much  attention  can  be  paid  to 
these  prohibitions  when  the  rest  of  the  bill 
repeatedly  opens  the  door  to  increased  gov- 
ernmental Interference  with  the  parental 
role? 

We  have  seen  many  times  how  Federal 
guidelines,  well-intentioned  though  they 
were,  have  resulted  In  nothing  more  than 
Increased  governmental  meddling.  I  fear 
that  this  Act  would  fail  to  heed  Its  own 
warnings,  and  permit  the  government  to 
legally  Intervene  In  the  American  famUy. 
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«.  COST 

My  last  major  objection  is  perhaps  my 
strongest.  This  bill  projects  a  Federal  outlay 
of  $1.8  billion  through  1978  in  support  of 
the  various  bureaucracies  it  establishes.  But 
that  is  only  the  beginning. 

Before  he  left  olBce,  former  HEW  Secretary 
Caspar  Weinberger  estimated  that  the  Child 
and  Family  Services  Act  would  wind  up 
costing  a  minimum  of  SI 4  billion  per  year! 

At  a  time  when  we  are  making  desperate 
attempts  to  cut  unemployment  android 
down  inflation  by  reducing  Federal  ^ipend- 
ing,  it  would  be  the  height  of  irresponsibility 
to  point  the  Federal  Government  In  the 
direction  of  wild  new  outlays  for  a  new,  and 
m  my  view,  unneeded  social  program.  Philo- 
sophical objections  aside,  the  plain  fact  Is 
that  we  Just  can't  afford  it. 

We  should  be  eliminating  bureaucracies, 
not  creating  new  ones.  We  should  be  re- 
ducing the  government's  infiuence  on  the 
lives  of  individuals,  not  announcing  new 
standards  and  regulations.  We  should  be  de- 
centralizing authority  and  giving  people 
more  power  over  their  own  lives — not  decree- 
ing from  Washington  how  children  are  to  be 
raised. 

I  do  not  question  the  motives  of  those 
who  drafted  the  Child  and  Family  Services 
Act.  They  are  well-intentioned  Americans. 
But,  the  rhetoric  and  the  propaganda  aside, 
we  have  reason  to  be  deeply  concerned  about 
the  unintentional  effects  of  this  kind  of 
legislation. 


REVITALIZATION  OP  BABYLON 
VILLAGE 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Tuesday,  February  10,  1976 

Mr.    DOWNEY    of    New    York.    Mr. 
Speaker,  Babylon  village  a  300 -year-old 

village  within  my  congressional  district 
prides  itself  on  a  history  of  growth  and 
development  as  rich  as  America  itself. 
Although  it  has  experienced  periods  of 
importance  in  agricultural  and  commer- 
cial persuits,  and  indeed  of  industrial  ex- 
pansion, it  has  remained  primarily  a 
quiet  residential  community.  As  the  eco- 
nomic, political  and  social  center  of  the 
town  of  Babylon,  it  retained  a  signifi- 
cance in  Suffolk  County  beyond  its  rela- 
tively small  size.  But  when  the  town  gov- 
ernment was  removed  from  the  village, 
the  economy  of  the  village  began  to  suf- 
fer somewhat,  with  the  decline  of  shops 
and  the  dramatic  expansion  of  suburban 
shopping  malls.  It  has  become  difiBcult 
for  Babylon  village  and  similar  small 
commimities  to  compete  with  the  hustle- 
bustle  and  broad  attraction  of  these 
shopping  centers. 

A  concerned  constituent  of  mine,  James 
Lawracy,  who  lives  in  Babylon,  has  taken 
a  hard  look  at  his  community  even  as  a 
student  at  the  School  of  Environmental 
E)esign  of  the  University  of  Georgia.  He 
has  developed,  in  partial  fulfillment  of 
the  requirements  for  his  degree,  a  bold 
new  plan  for  the  revltalization  of  the 
village  of  Babylon.  As  he  says  in  the 
third  chapter,  "The  object  of  this  study 
is  to  provide  a  set  of  guidelines  for  the 
community  development  upon  which  the 
social   and    economic    community    can 
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grow. '  The  three  areas  covered  by  the 
study  are  architectural  renovation,  pe- 
destrian and  vehicular  circulation,  and 
landscaping. 

The  architectural  rennovation  is  main- 
ly concerned  with  cleaning  up  the  hodge 
podge  of  different  architectural  styles  ex- 
isting in  the  village  and  in  turn  offer- 
ing a  style  of  architecture  that  could 
be  used  as  a  unifying  element.  In  con- 
Junction  with  this  a  proper  landscaping 
design  could  enhance  the  beauty  of  the 
village's  central  business  district— 
CBD. 

The  circulation  study  examines  the 
existing  vehicular  and  pedestrian  circu- 
lation patterns  within  the  CBD  and  of- 
fers solutions  which  will  enhance  the 
pedestrian  space  while  at  the  same  time 
trying  to  solve  that  never  ending  prob- 
lem of  parking. 

The  landscaping  study  Is  based  upon 
the  needs  and  conclusions  of  the  circula- 
tion and  architectural  studies  and  tries 
to  coordinate  the  open  spaces  in  the  CBD 
with  those  of  adjacent  areas. 

A  master  plan  was  developed  from  the 
information  gathered.  This  details  pro- 
posed changes  in  parking  and  in  veliic- 
ular  and  pedestrian  circulation.  It  de- 
velops a  pattern  of  open  spaces  and  show 
how  they  can  be  developed  into  pleasant 
people  spaces  which  add  to  the  overall 
pleasantness  of  the  CBD.  Lastly,  it  de- 
tails any  major  additions,  such  as  new 
building  or  other  permanent  structures, 
and  an  overall  planting  plan  to  bring 
some  of  that  country-like  quality  back 
into  the  CBD. 

Mr.  Lawracy  has  chosen  to  capitalize 
on  the  strengths  of  his  community. 
Babylon  possesses  a  beautiful  system  of 
parks  and  recreational  facilities  that  ex- 
tends from  its  northern  most  boundaries 
almost  to  the  bay  on  the  south  shore. 
Many  of  the  shops  and  businesses  have 
made  vast  improvements  on  existing  fa- 
cades «md  interiors.  More  important  is 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  spirit  and  move- 
ment afoot  in  the  community  that  is 
deeply  concerned  about  the  future  of 
Babylon.  The  past  few  years  have  noticed 
the  development  of  interest  in  the  his- 
tory of  Babylon,  resulting  in  a  possible 
historical  museum,  in  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future.  The  Babylon  Beautiflcation 
Society  arose  Just  about  2  years  ago  with 
an  avowed  interest  in  sprucing  up,  clean- 
ing up,  and  greening  up  Babylon.  Their 
efforts  will  this  year  be  seen  in  a  tree 
planting  program.  It  is  this  spirit,  this 
revival  of  faith  in  the  village  of  Babylon 
that  makes  this  study  realistic  and 
worthwhile. 

As  the  Congressman  who  represents 
the  village,  I  have  been  liipressed  not  so 
completely  by  the  various  specific  pro- 
posals— although  most  of  them  are  sure- 
ly worthy  of  detailed  exploration — as  by 
the  initiative  and  concern  of  this  one  In- 
dividual to  be  part  of  the  «ihancement 
of  his  village  for  the  betterment  of  all  Its 
residents. 

His  effort  Is  exemplary  of  the  dedica- 
tion and  enterprise  that  has  contributed 
to  the  greatness  of  our  people.  Further, 
James  Lawracy  typifies  a  spirit  of  com- 
munity involvement  and  local  particlpa- 
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tion  that  forces  us  to  reconsider  the  im- 
portance of  local  planning  efforts  in  the 
1970's.  Even  if  his  plan  is  not  adopted 
intact,  he  has  developed  a  Babylon  solu- 
tion to  Babylon's  problems,  one  that 
could  not  have  arisen  out  of  a  faceless, 
moribund  bureaucracy.  There  is  a  lesson 
here  for  Washington. 

I  am  proud  that  James  Lawracy  is  my 
constituent,  and  I  am  certain  that  he  is 
only  beginning  a  brilliant  career  of  serv- 
ice to  his  fellow  citizens.  At  this  point  I 
include  the  following  material: 
A  Bold  New  Plan  for  B&btlon  VnxACE 
(Part  I  of  a  three  part  series) 

Last  week  The  Beacon  printed  an  Intro- 
ductory article  on  a  new  plan  for  Babylon 
Village.  The  plan,  drafted  by  James  Law- 
racy, a  Babylon  Village  resident,  as  part  of 
the  requirement  for  his  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Landscape  Architecture  at  the  University 
of  Qeorgia.  suggests  exciting  and  challeng- 
ing changes  in  the  village  area.  The  Beacon 
will  print  the  plan  in  three  parts,  starting 
with  Part  I,  which  follows  below : 

BABYLON'S    PAST 

The  Village  of  Babylon  was  founded  nearly 
three  hundred  years  ago,  by  a  group  of  set- 
tlers from  Huntington,  Long  Island.  They 
were  in  quest  of  English  hay  as  livestock  feed. 
Although  the  exact  year  of  settlement  seems 
to  change  with  the  source,  the  year  1667  has 
generally  been  accepted.  For  many  years  after 
its  settlement  Babylon's  growth  was  tied  to 
agricultural  production  and  fishing. 

By  the  turn  of  the  nineteenth  century  saw, 
grist,  and  fiour  mills  were  beginning  to 
flourish  along  the  rivers  that  flow  through 
the  Village.  The  use  of  these  rivers  also  gave 
rise  to  the  production  of  wool  and  eventually 
paper  products.  Through  this  early  period 
and  on  into  the  late  eighteen  hundreds  Baby- 
lon grew  as  a  south  shore  port  of  trade  and 
agriculture.  The  IncorpKjration  of  Babylon, 
into  a  village  was  a  major  step  forward  for 
the  residents  of  the  area,  but  did  not  occur 
until  1893.  This  provided  an  elected  govern- 
ment that  still  carries  out  many  services  to 
the  Village  residents. 

One  of  the  first  of  these  services  was  elec- 
tric lighting  and  with  the  coming  of  elec- 
tricity Babylon  Joined  the  Industrial  revolu- 
tion, converting  many  of  the  water  pow- 
ered mills  and  plants  to  electricity.  With  her 
geographic  and  economic  position  already 
established  this  event  only  furthered  the 
prospects  of  future  growth.  The  growth  of 
Babylon  as  a  trade  and  municipal  center  con- 
tinued throughout  the  late  1800's  and  early 
1900's.  Industrial  growth  fortunately  peaked 
at  this  time  leaving  much  of  Babylon  in  a 
quiet  residential  state.  During  this  time  the 
Viliag^also  provided  services  on  the  educa- 
tional and  governmental  level  to  most  of  the 
unincorporated  areas  In  the  Town  of 
Babylon. 

With  the  Village  acting  as  the  center  for 
the  Town  of  Babylon,  its  economic  and  social 
Importance  remained  high.  The  growth  of 
these  surrounding  areas  and  the  removal  of 
the  Town  government  from  the  Village  In  the 
Mid  1900's  has  left  a  noticeable  mark  on  the 
character  of  Babylon.  Her  social  and  eco- 
nomic prominence  has  proportionately  de- 
creased. But  still  today  the  Village  of  Baby- 
lon stands  as  a  beacon  of  the  past  and  for 
the  future  of  the  south  shore  of  Long  Island. 
Its  accent  on  the  residential  community, 
with  their  beautiful  homes  and  tree  lined 
streets  serves  as  reminder  that  commercial 
growth  doesn't  mean  the  removal  of  that 
country-like  quality. 

BASTLON     TODAY 

The  Village  of  Babylon  is  a  small  town  on 
the  south  shore  of  Long  Island,  approxi- 
mately fifty  miles  east  of  New  York  City.  The 
present  population  is  about  13,000.  In  the 
past  16-20  years  there  has  been  a  marked  de- 
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I  In  the  number  of  shops  in  operation  in 
the  Village,  while  at  the  same  time  the  popu- 
lation has  increased  by  about  55  percent. 
During  this  same  time  the  average  Income 
of  the  residents  of  the  Village  has  risen  above 
the  average  per  capita  Income  for  the  coun- 
ty and  the  state.  This  is  exceeded  only  by 
the  average  income  level  of  the  residents  of 
Nassau  County.  Why  have  shops  closed  and 
why  such  a  turn  over  of  shops  you  ask?  One 
major  reason  has  been  the  development  of 
the  "Shopping  Center"  or  "Mall".  Within  a 
20  mile  radius  of  the  Village  there  are  cur- 
rently over  six  major  shopping  centers.  The 
classification  vised  here  to  Identify  major 
shopping  centers  would  be  those  shopping 
centers  which  possess  two  or  more  niajor  gen- 
erator type  stores  such  as  Penny's,  Macy's  or 
A  &  S's.  It  is  this  type  of  center  with  which 
many  snuJler  villages  and  towns  are  find- 
ing It  extremely  difficult  to  compete. 

Secondly,  and  peculiar  to  the  Village,  there 
has  been  a  rash  of  devastating  fires  In  recent 
yeeu-s  which  have  gutted  whole  sections  of  the 
streetscape  and  have  left  in  their  waste  em- 
pty lots  which  quickly  become  unused  eye- 
sores. Also  contributing  heavily  to  this  de- 
cline has  been  the  failure  of  many  merchants 
to  stock  the  goods  desired  by  today's  con- 
sTuner  or  to  have  the  facilities  to  even  be 
able  to  do  so.  The  object  of  this  study  Is  to 
provide  a  set  of  guidelines  for  the  community 
development  ufton  which  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic community  can  grow.  These  guide- 
lines are  proposed  based  on  studies  In  the 
three  major  subject  areas. 

These  are  architectural  renovation,  pedes- 
trian and  vehicular  circulation,  and  land- 
scaping. 

Another  area,  being  an  Intergral  part  of 
circulation  and  landscaping,  is  that  of  open 
space  connection  through  the  vlUage. 

The  architectural  renovation  is  mainly  con- 
cerned with  cleaning  up  the  hodge-podge  of 
different  architectural  styles  existing  In  the 
Village  and  In  turn  offering  a  style  of  archi- 
tecture that  could  be  used  as  a  unifying  ele- 
ment. In  conjunction  with  this  a  proper 
landscaping  design  could  enhance  the  beauty 
of  the  Village's  central  business  district. 

The  circulation  study  will  examine  the 
existing  vehicular  and  pedestrian  circulation 
patterns  within  the  Business  District  and  of- 
fer solutions  which  will  enhance  the  pedes- 
trian space  while  at  the  same  time  trying  to 
solve  that  never  ending  problem  of  parking. 

The  landscaping  study  Is  based  upon  the 
needs  and  conclusions  of  the  circulation  and 
architectural  studies  and  tries  to  coordinate 
the  opten  spaces  in  the  Business  District  with 
those  of  adjacent  areas.  These  studies  are 
based  on  personal  field  Investigation  of  exist- 
ing conditions,  Information  concerning  re- 
cent and  past  history  of  the  Village,  and  the 
desires  and  hopes  of  Its  present  residents  for 
the  futiu^. 

The  author  wishes  to  emphasize  that  this 
report  is  a  guideline,  a  framework  within 
which  to  work  toward  a  goal,  and  that  any 
planning  process  is  always  an  on  going  effort 
which  constantly  changes  and  is  being  re- 
fined. This  report  is  not  a  cure-all  for  the  Ills 
of  the  Village  but  merely  a  proposed  tool  for 
the  community  to  use  and  goals  towards 
which  to  work. 


Thx  Parking  Problku 
[Part  n  of  a  Series] 
The  Village  of  Babylon  has  been  the  au- 
thor's home  for  over  half  of  his  lifetime.  Al- 
though that  doesn't  classify  him  as  an  expert 
on  the  Village,  he  feels  it  has  given  him  an 
insight  into  the  problems  that  the  residents 
face  everyday,  concerning  the  Central  Busi- 
ness District.  Once  the  study  was  begun  it 
quickly  became  apparent  that  the  study 
could  easily  become  very  subjective  in  Its 
analysis  of  the  problems  facing  the  CBD, 
and  that  the  solutions  would  become  merely 
cosmetic  gestiu-es  aimed  at  pleasing  every- 
one, yet  solving  nothing.  With  this  realiza- 


tion behind  him  the  author  set  about,  ob- 
jectively as  he  could,  to  define  the  real  prob- 
lems that  exist  and  propose  solutions  to 
them.  These  solutions  might  not  please 
everybody  but  yet  would  work  toward  the 
goal  we  all  seek,  a  Babylon  looking  toward  the 
future  with  a  set  of  realistic  and  achievable 
goals.  Herein  are  contained  those  problems 
which  through  personal  observation  and  In- 
formal conversations  with  merchants,  resi- 
dents and  local  officials,  seem  to  be  the  most 
pressing  ones  and  need  our  immediate  at- 
tention. 

1.  Vehicular  circulation  and  parking  are 
two  most  frustrating  and  noticeable  prob- 
lems. A  traffic  study  s\irvey  conducted  by  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion in  1972,  revealed  that  over  18,000  cats 
pass  through  Babylon  dally,  on  Bfontauk 
Highway  alone.  The  peak  hours  for  traffic 
according  to  the  study  were  fnun  11:30  ajn. 
to  1:30  pjn.  and  4:00  pjn.  to  6:00  pjn.  daUy. 
Anyone  who  has  tried  to  drive  through  the 
Village  during  those  hours  knows  that  It  Is 
sometimes  necessary  to  sit  at  a  traffic  light  for 
three  or  four  change  befo're  it  Is  possible 
to  g^t  through.  This  problem  Is  aggravated 
by  service  roads,  driveways  and  side  streets 
which  empty  out  onto  Deer  Park  Avenue  and 
Montauk  Hijghway  creating  both  traffic  haz- 
ards and  Jams.  A  side  effect  of  this  traffic 
Jam  is  the  use  of  the  residential  side  streets, 
which  parallel  these  roads,  by  the  frustrated 
motorist  who  is  trying  to  made  it  from 
one  end  of  the  Village  to  the  other.  Also  a 
major  part  of  the  problem,  on  Montauk 
Highway,  Is  that  at  both  ends  of  the  Village 
the  traffic  is  funneled  down  from  two  lanes 
of  traffic  In  each  direction  to  one  lane  In  each 
direction.  This  is  due  to  the  exlstance  of  on- 
street  parking,  which  leads  to  the  second 
half  of  vehicular  related  problems — parking. 

At  present  the  Village  has  approximately 
816  parking  spaces.  This  takes  into  accoiint 
all  on-6treet  parking  on  Deer  Park  Avenue, 
Montauk  Highway,  and  the  public  parking 
available  In  the  lots  behind  the  stores  on 
t>oth  sides  of  Deer  Park  Avenue.  Not  Included 
are  those  parking  lots  behind  the  shops  on 
the  southside  of  Montauk  Highway.  This  may 
seem  like  a  sufficient  number  of  spaces  for 
parking:  but  the  problem  lies  in  the  location, 
use,  and  organization  of  these  spaces. 

There  is  also  a  lack  of  clear.  Informative 
signs  and  poor  circulation  in  and  around 
the  lots.  Add  to  this  a  large  influx  of  out-of- 
town  commuter  parkers  each  morning  and 
you  have  mass  confusion. 

2.  Pedestrian  circulation  is  the  major  life 
line  of  any  economic  c<Mnmiuilty  and  it  is 
here  that  another  majw  flaw  exists. 

Relatively  few  shc^w  have  rear  entrances 
which  the  shoi^>ers  can  use,  although  most 
of  the  parking  is  located  at  the  rear  of  the 
shc^s.  Tills  means  that  the  shopper  either 
has  to  ride  around  and  around,  looking  for 
an  on-street  parking  ^ace  near  his  destina- 
tion; or  he  must  walk  through  the  existing 
drivewajrs  and  alleyways — ^many  of  which  are 
narrow,  dark,  and  dirty — to  get  to  his  desired 
front-entrance  only  shop.  If  he  does  choose 
to  park  In  a  parking  lot,  he  is  faced  with  a 
drab  gray  lot,  devoid  of  trees  and  sidewalks. 
The  only  sidewalks  are  those  In  front,  of  the 
stores.  There  are  no  defined  pedestrian  walk- 
ways or  spaces  other  than  the  store  front 
sidewalks.  Even  these  areas  are  devoid  of  any 
plant  life  with  the  exception  of  a  few  new 
trees  and  planters,  and  the  few  r^naining  old 
trees  which  once  shaded  the  whole  Village. 
This  problem  Is  amplified  around  noon  when 
the  local  schools  and  businesses  break  for 
lunch.  Once  he  has  purcdiased  his  sandwich 
or  whatever,  he  looks  for  a  place  to  sit  down 
to  enjoy  his  meal  and  is  then  confronted 
with  the  reality  that  no  such  place  exists 
within  the  Central  Business  District. 

If  he  Is  really  persistent  in  his  desire  for 
pleasant  outdoor  surroundings,  a  trek  must 
be  made  to  the  west  end  of  the  Village  to 
Argyle  Park.  However,  even  this  trip  is 
marred,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  only  routes 
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available  to  the  park  are  along  noUy,  traffic 
clogged  roads.  Thtu  tbe  pedestrian,  be  he 
shopper,  businessman,  senior  citizen,  or  stu- 
dent finds  little  respite  from  the  havoc  and 
noise  of  the  dally  activity  of  the  VUlage. 

3.  As  mentioned  previously,  the  pedestrian 
Is  the  lifeline  of  any  economic  community. 
In  order  to  bring  the  consumer-pedestrian  to 
the  community  there  must  be  a  variety  of 
goods  and  services  available. 


Vakixtt  op  Stokzs  Nesdbo 
[Part  m  of  a  Series] 
Just  as  Important  are  the  hours  at  which 
the  shops  are  open.  Here  again  we  are  con- 
fronted with  what  is  needed  and  the  appar- 
ent lack  of  recognition  and  action  on  the 
part  of  the  merchants  to  provide  It.  TTie 
variety  and  type  of  goods  offered  In  the  VU- 
lage has  become  Increasingly  less  each  year. 
As  an  example,  here  Is  a  partial  list  of  goods 
and  services  for  which  the  consumer  must 
travel  to  other  towns,  villages  and  even  shop- 
ping centers: 

Women's  chlldrens  and  men's  clothing  & 
apparel.  Fabrics,  Shoes.  Furniture.  Fruits  and 
vegetables,  A  quality  neighborhood  super- 
market, A  sundries  and  necessity  store 
(linens,  towels,  blankets,  etc.). 

Babylon  has  a  large  group  of  elderly  citi- 
zens whose  shopping  needs  can  not  presently 
be  met  In  the  Central  Business  District.  In 
addition  the  needs  of  many  young  people, 
married  people,  families  and  the  over. 3.000 
commuters  who  come  and  go  through  Baby- 
lon each  day  are  neglected.  Why  do  they  need 
to  shop  outside  of  the  Village? 

1.  The  lack  of  desired  goods  and  services, 
2.  Hours  of  operation  which  conflict  with  the 
hours  of  the  average  shopper,  3.  A  lack  of 
awareness  on  the  part  of  the  merchant  and 
property  owner  In  the  Central  Business  Dis- 
trict to  cater  to  the  present  needs  of  the 
consumer. 

4.  The  lack  of  spatial  and  architectural 
unity  also  tends  to  cause  a  decrease  In  the 
use  of  the  Central  Business  District.  Con- 
sumers prefer  to  shop  In  safe,  attractive  sur- 
roundings. Certainly  a  shopping  area  that 
spreads  Itself  out  along  two  streets  covering 
about  '/j  of  a  mile  does  not  lend  Itself  to 
casual  shopper  browsing.  It  has  been  shown 
through  studies  that  the  downtown  shopper 
prefers  to  travel  no  more  than  600  feet  from 
his  car  to  the  furthest  shop.  In  Babylon  he  is 
asked  to  do  much  more  than  that.  Some 
stories  are  even  Isolated  from  the  major 
cluster  of  shops  Into  areas  that  might  be 
Institutional  or  nonpedestrlan  generating  fa- 
cilities. 

This  brings  up  the  point  of  Inappropriate 
building  location,  such  as  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Bureau  and  the  transmission  care  center. 
These  uses  do  not  generate  pedestrian  traffic 
nor  are  they  the  type  of  shop  that  Is  sup- 
ported by  the  pedestrian.  Services  of  this 
type  would  be  better  siUted  to  the  fringes 
of  the  Central  Business  District  where  their 
xise  will  not  adversely  affect  the  shopper 
visually  or  physically.  Central  Business  Dte- 
trlct  do  not  shop  here  nor  are  they  encoxu'- 
aged  to  do  so.  Inevitably  the  Village  economi- 
cally loees  twice. 


Jamttabt  16, 1976. 
Congressman  Thomas  J.  Dowwrr, 
VS.  House  of  Representatives, 
1019  Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAK  CoNcaxssMAN  DowNKT :  I  wish  to 
thank  you  for  meeting  with  Mrs.  Gallagher 
and  myself  to  discuss  the  various  aspects  of 
the  Revltallzatlon  Plan  for  the  Village  of 
Babylon  and  methods  of  funding.  The  plan 
IB  currently  being  widely  publicized  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Babylon  Beacon. 

During  our  discussion  you  requested  that 
we  send  you  a  brief  explanation  of  the  pro- 
posal so  tht  you  might  Include  It  In  one  of 
your  Congressional  New*  Letters.  It  is  dlf- 
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flcult  to  try  and  condense  plans  for  an  entire 
village  Into  a  short  paragraph  but  perhaps 
the  following  excerpt  from  the  third  chap- 
ter can  best  explain  the  scope  of  the  report.  I 
would  like  to  preface  this  excerpt  by  stating 
that  the  study  was  undertaken  to  fulfill 
part  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of 
Landscape  Architecture  which  I  received  last 
June  from  the  University  of  Georgia. 

The  object  of  this  study  Is  to  provide  a 
set  of  guidelines  for  the  community  develop- 
ment upon  which  the  social  and  economic 
community  can  grow.  These  guidelines  are 
proposed  based  on  studloo  In  the  three  major 
subject  areas.  These  are  architectural  ren- 
novatlon,  pedestrian  and  vehicular  circula- 
tion, and  landscaping.  Another  area,  being 
an  Intergral  part  of  circulation  and  landscap- 
ing Is  that  of  open  space  connection  through 
the  village  and  has  been  dealt  with  under 
the  latter  two  subject  areas. 

The  architectural  rennovatlon  Is  mainly 
concerned  with  cleaning  up  the  hodge  podge 
of  different  architectural  styles  existing  In 
the  Village  and  In  turn  offering  a  style  of 
arcbltceture  that  could  be  used  as  a  unifying 
element.  In  conjunction  with  this  a  proper 
landscaping  design  could  enhance  the  beauty 
of  the  Village's  central  business  district 
(CBD). 

The  circulation  study  examines  the  extet- 
Ing  vehicular  and  pedestrian  circulation  pat- 
terns within  the  CDB  and  offers  solutions 
which  will  enhance  the  pedestrian  space 
while  at  the  same  time  trying  to  solve  that 
never  ending  problem  of  parking. 

The  landscaping  study  Is  based  upon  the 
needs  and  conclusions  of  the  circulation  and 
architectural  studies  and  tries  to  coordinate 
the  open  spaces  In  the  CBD  with  those  of 
adjacent  areas. 

A  Master  Plan  was  developed  from  the^n- 
formatlon  gathered.  This  detells  proposed 
changes  in  parking  and  in  vehicular  and 
pedestrian  circulation.  It  develops  a  pattern 
of  open  spaces  and  show  how  they  can  be 
developed  Into  pleasant  people  spaces  which 
add  to  the  overall  pleasantness  of  the  CBD. 
Lastly,  It  details  any  major  additions,  such 
as  new  buUdlng  or  other  permanent  struc- 
tures, and  an  overaU  planting  plan  to  bring 
some  of  that  country-like  quality  back  into 
the  CBD. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  report  is  a 
guideline,  a  framework  within  which  to  work 
toward  a  goal,  and  that  any  planning  process 
Is  always  an  on  going  effort  which  constantly 
changes  and  Is  being  refined.  This  report  U 
not  a  cure-all  for  the  Uls  of  the  VUlage  but 
merely  a  proposed  tool  for  the  community  to 
use  and  goals  towards  which  to  work. 

It  is  my  fondest  desire  that  whether  it  is 
my  plan  or  someone  elses  that  the  end  result 
be  an  enhancement  of  our  vlUage  for  the 
betterment  of  all  the  residents. 

Again,  many  thanks  for  your  cooperation 
and  assUtance.  If  I  can  be  of  any  further 
service  or  if  you  wish  to  contact  me  for  fxu-- 
ther  clarification,  please  feel  free  to  do  so. 
Very  truly  yours, 

JAICBS  Lawbact. 

VBHICULAa   CmCTJLATlON   AND    Paekinc 

(Part  rvof  a  Series] 

One  of  the  major  problems  Is  the  travel- 
ing Into  and  through  the  VUlage.  The  prob- 
lem rests  on  two  points;  one,  the  restriction 
of  traffic  as  it  enters  the  VUlage  along  Mon- 
tauk  Highway  due  to  on-street  parking  and 
two.  the  emptying  of  driveways  and  service 
aUeys  on  to  the  main  roads  at  uncontrolled 
points.  The  solution  Ues  In  aUevlatlng  the 
bottlenecklng  of  traffic  through  removal  of 
on-street  parking  and  limiting  the  points  of 
Ingress  and  egress  to  the  main  street  to  con- 
troUed  points. 

In  the  Master  Plan,  on-street  parking 
would  be  removed  for  aU  of  MonUuk  High- 
way and  on  Deer  Park  Avenue  from  MonUuk 
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Highway  north  to  the  Intersection  of  Park 
Avenue. 
This  has  a  fivefold  purpose: 

A.  It  eliminates  the  hazard  of  cars  back- 
ing into  and  puUlng  out  of  these  parking 
spaces,  which  causes  congestion  and  disrup- 
tion to  the  flow  of  traffic. 

B.  On  MonUuk  Highway  It  wUl  provide 
one  extra  lane  of  traffic  flow  in  each  direc- 
tion, thus  eUmlnating  the  bottleneck  at  each 
end  of  the  VUlage  where  the  traffic  is  pres- 
ently constricted  to  2  lanes. 

C.  On  Deer  Park  Avenue,  which  presently 
is  the  major  center  of  pedestrian  traffic  It 
wiU  end  the  hide  and  seek  played  between 
moving  cars  and  people  darting  out  from 
behind  parked  cars.  In  some  areas  it  will 
allow  the  curb  of  the  road  to  be  moved  out 
eight  feet,  thus  providing  an  area  for  street 
tree  planting,  signs,  kiosks,  benches,  street 
planters  and  various  other  pieces  of  street 
furniture. 

D.  It  would  permit  the  designation  of 
turning  lanes  and  through-traffic  lanes  on 
both  roads  thus  eliminating  another  serious 
bottleneck. 

E.  Extension  of  the  cxirb  and  removal  of 
the  parking  spaces  would  eliminate  the  prac- 
tice of  deliveries  being  made  from  the  front 

The  problem  of  how  to  acconunodate  for 
^rl.l"**  ?,,  *^*^  PafWng  spaces  and  where 
service  will  occur  wUl  be  discussed  later  In 
this  section. 

The  many  driveways  and  service  lanes 
which  presenUy  connect  from  the  rear  of 
stOTes  out  onto  the  naain  roads  create  two 
problems  of  their  own  own.  One.  they  cause 
congestion  and  traffic  tie-ups  when  vehicles 
try  to  enter  or  exit.  Second,  they  endanger 
the  pedestrian  each  time  he  passes  an  open- 
ing. The  solution  would  be  the  removal  of 
?ri,^^?*'  f  ingress  and  egress  by  vehicle 
from  or  onto  the  main  roads  except  through 
designated  streets.  * 

The  next  consideration  is  that  of  parking 

-  H  .^,"i**i°°  problem  and  the  following  Is 
a  detailed  description  of  proposed  changes 
and  additions  for  each  lot: 

1 )  -nie  lot  located  behind  the  stores  to  the 
west  of  Deer  Park  Avenue  between  MonUuk 
Highway  and  Grove  Street:  Presently  en- 
trance to  this  area  is  very  Ul -defined.  Pro- 
posals for  this  site  are  the  most  extensive 
or  aU  the  areas  considered. 

First  consideration  was  the  removal  of  all 
structures,  garages,  sheds  and  the  houses  on 
Mansfield  Road  and  the  relocation  of  the 
house  on  Grove  Street  between  the  VFW 
haU  and  the  Passport  Office  twenty  feet  to 
the  east  of  its  present  location. 

Secondly,  closing  and  removal  of  existing 
bank  drlve-ln  windows  and  the  building  of 
new  faculties  which  wUl  be  able  to  accom- 
modate mwe  customers  and  without  the 
congestion  it  presently  causes  to  vehicle  dr- 
culation.  Having  accomplished  thU  the  next 
step  would  be  the  elimination  of  CotUge 
Row.  This  tays  open  the  area  to  acccunmo- 
daU  the  parking  plan  as  outlined  on  the 
Master  Plan.  Entrance  would  be  from  Grove 
Street,  Oak  Place  and  Mansfield  Road  Oak 
Place  would  provide  the  major  clrctilation 
into  the  area  and  would  form  a  looped  serv- 
ice road  that  connects  in  with  Mansfield 
Road. 

In  addition,  this  loop  road  serves  as  a 
servlce-rockd  to  those  shops  In  this  section 
of  the  parking  area.  Also  located  on  this  loop 
are  the  two  new  drlve-ln  window  service 
areas  for  the  Bank  of  Babylon  and  Chemical 
Bank.  Each  of  these  areas  wUl  be  capable 
of  having  at  least  three  windows  and 
enough  back-up  space  for  at  least  6  to  10 
cars. 

In  this  lot  all  of  the  service  areas  are  con- 
tained uniu  separate  from  the  pedestrian 
areas  with  the  exception  of  that  area  directly 
behind  the  Nationwide  Insxirance  Office.  This 
area  Is  a  pedestrian  space  with  a  curb  to 
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allow  quick  stop  deUverles  and  Is  oonllned 
to  a  small  area  by  the  placement  of  boUards. 
The  new  circulation  gives  rise  to  addltloxua 
green  space  around  the  VJ'.W.  hall  between 
tbe  Court  house  and  Chemical  Bank  and 
at  the  old  ctumer  of  Mansfield  Road. 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CAUrOENIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10.  1976 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  outraged  by  the  vicious 
attack  on  the  United  States  by  Ambas- 
sador Nader  Pitty,  the  delegate  from  the 
Republic  of  Panama  to  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States — OAS.  The 
January  23  attack,  as  reported  by  Roland 
Evans  and  Robert  Novak  In  the  Feb- 
ruary 9  edition  of  the  Washington  Post, 
accused  the  United  States  of  a  "policy 
of  strangulation"  of  Panama,  of  "pa- 
ternalism, colonialism,  and  oppres- 
sion." Further.  Ambassador  Pitty  said, 
"he  regards  his  mission  in  the  OAS  as 
one  of  destroying  the  (U.S.)-  policy  of 
arrogance  toward  Panama."  Although 
Robert  E.  White,  the  deputy  chief  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  informed  Pitty  the 
United  States  "could  not  acquiesce  to 
such  misuse  of  the  OAS  forum  to  attack 
the  United  States,"  I  believe  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  regardless  of  their  views 
on  the  treaty  negotiations,  should  ex- 
press their  strong  disapproval  at  this 
hate  America  action. 

I.  for  one,  am  again.<:t  any  renegotia- 
tion or  relinquishment  of  our  rights  to 
the  Panama  Canal.  Not  only  are  the  UJ3. 
commercial  interests  at  stake  in  this  50- 
mUe  strip,  but  also  the  fate  of  13  mili- 
tary bases,  about  10.000  military  men, 
29,000  civilian  employees  and  their  fam- 
ilies in  the  Canal  Zone,  and  6,000  U.S. 
citizens  living  in  Panama. 

In  1903  the  United  States  agreed  to 
pay  the  RepubUc  of  Panama  $10  million- 
plus  a  yearly  annuity  for,  "in  perpetuity 
the  use,  occupation,  and  control"  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  "which  the  United  States 
would  possess  and  exercise  as  if  It  were 
the  sovereign  of  the  territory."  Since 
the  Hay-Bunau-Varilla  treaty  of  1903, 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama has  called  for  the  regaining  of  Pan- 
amanian sovereignty  in  the  Canal  Zone. 
In  response  the  United  States  has  at- 
tempted to  improve  our  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  Panama  by  a  periodical  re-  ' 
vision  of  the  treaty  to  increase  Pan- 
ama's annuity,  and  her  rights  in  the 
Canal  Zone.  Negotiations  on  a  new  treaty 
have  been  carried  on  since  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Lsmdon  Johnson, 
and.  currently,  are  in  the  final  stages 
through  the  efforts  of  Ambassador  Ells- 
worth Bunker.  The  Ambassador  has  been 
too  generous,  however,  in  his  negotia- 
tions with  the  Panamanian  Government. 
Now.  with  the  browbeating  the  United 
States  is  absorbing  from  the  Panamanian 
Ambassador.  I  wish  to  go  on  record  as 
Against  the  concessions,  and  outraged  at 
his  remarks. 
Why  should  we  as  a  nation  nuUlfy  a 
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treaty  which  was  legally  ratified,  and 
give  land  back  which  was  legally  pur- 
chased? Furthermore,  the  United  States 
has  invested  over  $6  billion  in  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  Certainly,  the  Republic  of 
Panama  has  reaped  substantial  economic 
benefits  from  the  efficient  operation  of 
the  canal. 

We  have  not  been  exploitive  or  imperi- 
alistic In  our  relations  with  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  as  Ambassador  Pitty  im- 
plies. If  anything,  the  United  States  has 
improved  the  economic  plight  of  Pan- 
ama. 

Finally,  any  relinquishment  of  oiur 
rights  to  the  canal  would,  I  beUeve, 
seriously  jeopardize  our  international 
trade,  commerce,  and  defense. 
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COST  OF  GOVERNMENT? 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10.  1976 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time 
to  time  I  run  across  an  editorial  or  article 
in  a  highly  reputable  publication  that 
documents  substantial  waste  and  cost  of 
Government.  The  January  1976  issue  of 
Pilot  published  by  the  Aircraft  Owners 
and  Pilot's  Association  contains  an  edi- 
torial that  discusses  some  excessive  costs 
of  the  FAA.  I  commend  the  editorial  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress: 
Cost  of  Ooveenment? 

In  recent  years  we've  been  urging  members 
to  protest  to  their  representative  members  of 
Congress  the  waste  of  public  funds  by  the 
FAA.  We've  said  repeatedly  that  the  Wash- 
ington scene  does  generate  a  high  level  of 
sophisticated  callousness^but  one  thing  that 
does  move  a  member  of  C&ngress  is  tbe  mail 
from  home.  They  supposedly  pay  close  atten- 
tion to  the  wishes  of  their  constituents. 
That's  why  we've  been  urging  you  for  a  long 
time  now  to  make  your  thoughts  about  gov- 
ernment spending  known  to  your  senators 
and  representatives.  You've  done  an  excel- 
lent Job  of  that.  AOPA's  heard  from  a  number 
of  them,  as  the  result  of  your  contacts.  And 
we've  received  many  copies  of  your  letters  to 
them.  So  we  know  that  they  are  getting  the 
word. 

But  what  baffles  us  is  the  current  FAA 
budget  that  now  has  passed  Congress  as  part 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation's 
budget.  If  we  thought  members  of  Congress 
had  been  sensitized  to  FAA  waste,  we  were 
brought  up  short  by  a  1976  budget  that  may 
well  end  up  costing  you  a  total  $2,254  bUllon. 
At  the  moment.  Congress  has  passed  (1.954 
billion — which  is  already  an  11.32%  Increase 
over  last  year's  budget. 

We're  puzzled.  What  has  happened  to  all 
those  Congressional  crocodUe  tears  about  the 
"super  bureaucracies"?  Why  did  the  great 
majority  of  both  houses  of  Congress  vote  for 
such  a  bloated  budget?  They  have  said 
they're  aware  of  what  their  constituents  have 
been  saying:  but  are  they?  For  our  part,  we're 
going  to  ask  our  senators  and  representatives. 
Why  don't  you?  If  any  of  them  come  up  with 
explanations,  we'd  siire  like  to  know  what 
they  are. 

TOWERS   AGAIN 

One  of  the  major  sources  of  FAA  waste, 
as  we've  been  pointing  out  (and  the  Oeneral 
Accounting  Office  documented  not  long  ago) , 
is  the  reckless  spending  on  control  towers. 
The  QAO  racommended  FAA  reevaluate  its 


criteria;  neezly  9860,000  Just  to  build  and 
eqtdp  a  'low-acttvlty"  tower  shakes  you. 
Wonder  what  the  physical  tower  structure 
at  O'Hara  cost  .  .  .? 

But  we've  overlooked  scmiethlng.  Once 
you've  got  a  9350,000  tower,  what  does  It  cost 
to  <^>erate?  Our  attention  was  called  to  that 
by  the  boasting  of  Western  Region  personnel 
about  the  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  tower.  They  were 
so  happy  that  it  had  attained  what  they  caU 
a  "magic"  number  of  800,000  "Instnunent 
operations"  (it's  in  the  current  criteria,  un- 
changed de^lte  FAA  promises)  because  It 
has  raised  that  faculty  from  a  Level  m  to 
Level  IV.  We  asked  FAA  what  that  meant. 
Pay  scale.  Each  of  Las  Vegas'  44  "Joumeymaa 
controUers"  (fiUly  qualified)  got  an  average 
of  about  $22,000  per  year  at  Level  m.  At 
Level  rv  they  average  about  $27,000,  or  a 
22.7%  Increase.  In  annual  salaries,  that  Is 
an  increase  of  from  $968,000  to  91,188,000. 

How  did  Las  Vegas  achieve  this  landmark? 
By  featherbeddlng?  The  FAA  passed  rules 
and  regtilatlons — aU  in  the  Interest  of  safety, 
of  course — ^that  make  it  an  act  of  holy  horror 
to  use  any  tower  airport  without  the  permis- 
sion and  control  of  the  tower.  They  went 
further:  they  added  a  TCA,  which 
their  oovmt  to  the  point  where  e^e^thlng 
that  moved  was  counted  as  an  iH^strument 
operation."  That's  a  worse  klm  of  feather- 
bedding  than  that  of  the  firemen  on  the 
dlesel  locomotives,  for  whom  the  term  was 
first  used.  Here  a  large  part  of  the  air  traffic 
control  system  is  featherbeddlng. 

We  wonder  If  Senator  Cannon  of  Nevada 
has  been  sufficiently  aware  of  this? 


BALANCED  ECONOMIC  DEVELOP- 
MENT LEGISLATION 


HON.  PHIUP  E.  RUPPE 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10.  1976 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
cently introduced  legislation.  Hit.  11761, 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  for  new  investment  by 
private  industry  in  high  imemployment 
areas  of  the  United  States.  In  my  view, 
this  measure  is  a  key  ingredient  to  ex- 
panding the  job  force  of  northern  Mich- 
igan as  well  as  other  above  average  areas 
of  unonployment  across  the  Nation. 

As  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  must  real- 
ize, many  rural  and  inner  city  areas  of 
the  coimtry  have  fallen  far  behind  more 
fortunate  regions  in  terms  of  total  eco- 
nomic growth.  Fiirthermore.  many  of  the 
Federal  programs  designed  to  deal  with 
unemplojmient,  econ(»nic  expansion,  and 
business  investment  have  been  particu- 
larly targeted  toward  our  large  popula- 
tion centers  regardless  of  their  economic 
health. 

The  net  result  Is  that  rural  America, 
and  my  own  district  has  been  a  typical 
case,  tends  to  fall  far  behind  other  re- 
gions in  terms  of  reducing  unonploy- 
ment,  increasing  total  commercial  and 
business  investment,  increasing  property 
values  as  a  basis  for  local  government 
revenue,  and  maintaining  or  increasing 
population  growth. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  private  busi- 
ness and  industry  must  be  given  mean- 
ingful incentives  to  locate  new  industry 
and  expand  Jobs  in  rural  areas.  This  is 
as  true  in  northern  Michigan  as  I  am 
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sure  It  is  In  other  ecimotnlcally  derived 
regions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  proposal  would  pro- 
vide that  incentive  and  thereby  intro- 
duce a  new  measure  of  balance  to  eco- 
nomic development  on  a  nationwide 
basis.  First,  my  bill  would  designate 
various  development  areas  throughout 
the  nation  as  eligible  for  assistance  un- 
der the  legislation.  These  deprived  re- 
gions, called  "development  areas,"  are 
areas  outside  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  areas  with  total  populations 
under  300,000.  The  areas  in  question  are 
further  defined  by  reference  to  past  stat- 
utes, such  as  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965. 

The  legislation  gives  private  business 
and  industry  the  needed  incentive  to 
locate  and  expand  jobs  in  these  regions 
by  providing  a  20  percent  tax  credit  for 
such  investments.  Such  a  percentage,  far 
above  that  accorded  investments  in  other 
areas,  is.  in  my  view,  absolutely  essential 
to  lure  business  and  industrial  invest- 
ment into  economically  deprived  areas. 

Finally,  the  proposal  defines  the  types 
of  property  and  business  enterprises 
which  would  normally  qualify  for  the 
20  percent  tax  credit  envisioned  in  the 
plan.  In  this  regard,  particular  attention 
is  given  manufacturing,  recreation  and 
tourism,  mineral  processing,  and  pulp 
and  paper  processing  because  of  their 
historic  importance  in  providing  lasting 
jobs  to  rural  areas  of  the  Nation. 

There  is  also  a  provision  in  the  bill 
which  requires  certification  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  according  to  specifi- 
cally prescribed  guidelines,  before  a  busi- 
ness or  industrial  investment  can  qualify 
for  the  20  percent  tax  credit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  legislation  which 
is  essential  to  rescue  niral  America  from 
the  economic  doldnuns.  The  fact  that  its 
time  has  arrived  is  evidenced  by  the 
President's  advocacy  of  a  similar  pro- 
posal in  his  state  of  the  Union  address. 
Although  the  specifics  of  the  President's 
plan  remain  unclear,  I  do  welcome  the 
administration's  assistance  and  support 
in  enacting  my  balanced  economic  de- 
velopment plan. 

The  people  of  northern  Michigan  and 
rural  America  have  lived  with  economic 
deprivation  for  decades.  The  opportu- 
nity is  now  before  us  to  move  forward 
with  legislation  to  correct  this  deplorable 
situation  and  I  welcome  the  support  of 
any  of  my  colleagues. 


ENERGY-EFFICIENT 
CALLED  KEY  TO 
NEEDS 


BUILDINGS 
U.S.     ENERGY 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  HUGHES 

or  mw  JExszT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10.  1976 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Louis 
de  Moll,  president  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  predicted  last  week 
that  a  national  program  to  make  more 
efficient  use  of  buildings  through  retro- 
fitting  and   future  construction   could 
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achieve  an  energy  savings  of  as  much  as 
12.5  million  barrels  of  oil  per  day  by  1990. 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects 
recent  months  been  in  the  fore- 
f4onti  of  mapping  a  strategy  for  cutting 
the  wasteful  misuse  of  fuels  for 
heating  imd  cooling  office  buildings. 

Permit  me  to  insert  at  this  time  In  the 
Record  a  statement  released  on  February 
5  which  summarizes  the  ALA  program: 
Ameucan  Imstitutk  or  AKCHrrxcrs  Soickabt 

WASHiNOToir,  D.C.,  Peb.  6.  1976 — The  pos- 
sible $5-to-910  billion  annual  Increased  ooet 
to  consumers  U  natural  gas  prices  are  de- 
regulated fully  would  be  more  sensibly  spent 
Instead  on  a  national  program  to  achieve 
energy-efficient  buildings,  congressional  lead- 
ers were  told  today. 

Louis  de  Moll,  PAIA,  president  of  the 
26,000-member  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, sent  telegrams  to  House  Speaker  Carl 
Albert  (D-Okla.),  and  House  GOP  Minority 
Leader  John  Rhodes  (R-Arlz.)  urging  "a 
complete  reexamination  of  energy  thinking 
currently  prevailing  in  both  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  and  typified  by  the  action 
of  the  House  this  week  In  moving  toward 
deregulation  of  natural  gas  prices." 

The  wires  were  sent  in  anticipation  of  an 
Imminent  House  vote  on  deregulation.  The 
Senate  voted  for  similar  action  last  year. 

In  his  telegram,  de  Moll  noted  that  deregu- 
lation "would  stUl  not  guarantee  additional 
gas  supplies  or  domestic  self-reUance.  nor 
alter  current  projections  which  estimate  XJS. 
dependence  on  foreign  oU  imports  will  double 
or  triple  by  1990." 

By  the  same  year,  a  comprehensive  alter- 
native energy  strategy  for  the  nation  pro- 
posed by  A.I.A.  could  achieve  potential  energy 
savings  reaching  an  annual  level  equivalent 
to  12.6  mlUlon  barrels  of  oil  per  day,  de  MqU 
said. 
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The  AIA  energy  plan  la  the  outgrowth  of 
a  report  Issued  last  year  by  AIA  entitled  "A 
NaUon  of  Energy-Efficient  Buildings  by  1990" 
and  draws  on  studies  which  estimate  poten- 
tial energy  savings  of  30  per  cent  through 
retrofitting  existing  buildings,  and  60  pw 
cent  through  energy-efficient  design  and  op- 
eration of  new  buildings. 

Once  underway,  such  a  national  program 
could  annually  yield  energy  savings  of  near- 
ly one  mUlion  additional  barrels  of  oU  a  day, 
reaching  the  full  potential  of  more  than  13 
million  barrels  a  day  in  savings  by  the  early 
1990's,  according  to  the  AIA  report. 

The  cash  value  of  the  energy  that  would 
be  saved  would  exceed  the  total  capital  In- 
vestment required,  thus  making  the  AIA  en- 
ergy plan  economically  self-sustaining  over 
the  long  run,  the  report  says. 

AIA  says  the  plan  to  achieve  energy  effici- 
ency in  the  built  environment  Is  feasible 
with  presently-existing  technology,  includ- 
ing use  of  solar  and  other  alternate  sources 
of  energy. 


THE  TRAGEDY  OP  GROWING  OLD 
DISCUSSED  IN  POIGNANT  POEM 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NXW   TOUC 
INfi'RB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10,  1976 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  I 
received  a  very  touching  and  significant 
poem  from  an  anonymous  writer  entitled, 
"Who  Will  Take  Grandma?"  The  poem 
comments  on  the  dilemma  faced  by  mil- 
lions of  American  families  when  the  time 


comes  for  them  to  decide  how  to  care  for 
\an  elderly  family  member  who  Is  in- 
At  the  same  time,  he  said,  such  a  national  VBapable  of  caring  for  her  or  himself 
program  would  provide  an  ^timated  two-to-     "^   ^asic  conflict  arises  when  a  family 

threw   mllllrtn    loh  nnnnrttinltlmi  a.nniiallv   In  ^   j       ,j  .        »'-•—-'■>-"  ».A.v.t^  .»  *i»niiij 

must  decide  whether  to  send  the  elderly 
family  member  to  a  nursing  home,  or 
attempt  to  provide  for  their  needs  in 
their  own  home.  For  many,  this  difficult 
decision  is  dictated  by  both  economic  and 
human  realities. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
providing  private  nursing  care  can  be 
as  much  as  300  percent  higher  than  home 
health  care.  F^irther,  recent  disclosures 
of  horrid  conditions  in  nursing  homes 
have  made  individuals  wary  of  the  qual- 
ity of  care  provided  In  these  facilities. 

The  other  option  of  personally  caring 
for  the  elderly  member  in  the  family 
home,  can  be  mentally  frustrating  and 
tragic.  For  those  who  knew  "grandma" 
as  a  vibrant,  helpful,  loving  person, 
watching  her  grow  old  can  seem  so  arbi- 
trarily cruel  and  final. 

It  Is  ultimately  the  love  between  family 
members  which  must  prevail  in  deciding 
upon  who  will  take  care  of  "grandma." 
But  love,  when  combined  with  the  eco- 
nomic realities  of  a  family  which  is 
responsible  for  fulfilling  their  own  needs 
and  having  a  difficult  time  of  it,  cannot 
be  responded  to  adequately.  There  are 
far  too  many  elderly  In  this  Nation  ■vh.o 
are  abandoned  of  love  and  forced  to  live 
out  their  lives  In  loneliness  and  despair. 
For  those  who  have  families  capable  of 
caring  fpr  them,  the  situation  is  not  so 
bleak. 

Let  us  hope  that  we  in  Congress  can 
construct  other  alternatives  to  help  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  for  all  older 
Americans.  I  now  place  in  the  Ricoas. 


three  million  Job  opportunities  aimually  In 
construction  and  related  Industries. 

The  estimated  energy  savings  would  be 
approximately  equal  to  the  future  capacity  of 
any  one  of  the  nation's  prime  energy  systems, 
he  noted. 

de  Moll  stressed  that  presently-contem- 
plated national  energy  policies,  such  as  de- 
regulating prices  in  hopes  of  spurring  new 
exploration  for  traditional  fuels,  do  not  otfer 
the  same  promise  of  achieving  ultimate  VS. 
energy  independence  as  does  the  comprehen- 
sive A.I_A.  strategy. 

This  is  because  of  studies  projecting  that 
by  the  year  1990,  U.S.  foreign  oU  Imports  are 
expected  to  climb  from  the  present  6.4  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day  to  as  much  as  18  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day,  despite  current  efforts 
to  expand  domestic  energy  supplies,  de  Moll 
said. 

"Clearly,  if  we  are  to  move  toward  achiev- 
ing genuin^lndependence,  new  thinking  and 
new  directions  are  needed." 

de  MoU  said  the  AIA  energy  plan  offers 
an  opportunity  to  achieve  genuine  energy 
independence  by  concentrating  scarce  capi- 
tal investment  resources  on  making  the  built 
environment  energy  efficient. 

One-third  of  the  nation's  energy  consump- 
tion Is  in  the  built  environment,  he  empha- 
sized. 

"It  is  within  our  power  to  achieve  vast 
energy  savings  in  this  area  on  a  scale  which 
wUl  stimulate  the  economy,  provide  Jobs,  pro- 
tect the  environment,  and  permanently 
achieve  a  measure  of  energy  independence." 
he  told  the  congressional  leaders. 

"Our_natlonal  investments  ought  to  go  into 
energy  strategies  that  offer  this  kind  of  prom- 
Is^  rather  than  towards  chasing  after  stUl 
more  supplies  of  depletable  fuels,  and  which 
leaves  us  still  dependent  on  foreign  sup- 
pliers." 
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the  poem  "Who  Will  Take  Grandnia?" 
for  the  consideration  of  all  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Wbo  Wiu.  Takb  OBAinnta? 
Who  will  take  Grandma? 
Who  will  It  be. 
All  of  us  want  her. 
rm  sure  you  agree. 

Let's  call  a  meeting; 

let's  gather  the  family: 

let's  get  It  settled  as  soon  as  we  can.  In  such 
a  big  family,  there  Is  certainly  one, 
willing  to  give  her  a  place  In  the  sun. 

Strange  how  we  thought  that  she'd  never 

wear  out, 
but  see  how  she  walks.  It's  arthritis  no  doubt. 
Her  eyesight  Is  faded. 
her  memories  rfim 
She's  apt  to  Insist  on  tbe  silliest  whim. 

When  pe(^le  get  cdder,  they  beoome  such  a 

care; 
she  must  have  a  home,  but  the  question  Is. 

wh«*? 

Remember  the  days  when  she  used  to  be 

spry, 
baked  homentade  cookies  and  made  her  own 

pies. 
Helped  us   with  lessons,   and  mended  our 

seams. 
Kissed     away     troubles     and     tended     our 

dreams. 
Wonderful  Grandma,  we  all  loved  her  so. 

ISnt  It  dreadful  she  has  no  place  to  go. 
One  little  comer  Is  all  she  would  need. 
A  shoulder  to  cry  on.  her  Bible  to  read. 
A  chair  by  the  window,  with  sun  coming 

through; 
Some  pretty  spring  flowers  still  covered  with 

dew. 

Who  will  warm  her  with  love  so  She  wont 

mind  the  odd? 
Oh  who  will  take  Grandmottier,  now  that 

she  is  old 

What,  nobody  wants  her? 

Gb  yes  there  Is  one. 

Willing  to  give  her  a  place  In  the  cun; 

where  she  wont  have  to  worry,  or  wonder  or 

doubt. 
Pretty  soon  now.  Ood  will  give  her  a  bed.  but 
who  will  dry  our  teu's. 
when  Grandma  is  dead? 


STATING  ANOTHER  VIEWPOINT 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARJ),  JR. 

or  KXNXnCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  February  10.  1976 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  regard- 
ing the  comments  given  today  by  my 
colleagues,  Hon.  Larry  Prbssler  and 
Hon.  Berkley  Bedell,  I  am  compelled 
to  state  anotho-  viewpoint  regarding 
Vernon  C.  Loen,  Deputy  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  House  Congressional  Af- 
fairs. 

One  of  the  first  persons  I  met  as  a 
freshman  Congressman  upon  arriving  in 
Washington  in  January  of  last  year  was 
Vernon  C.  Loen.  Tliis  representative  of 
the  President  and  the  White  House  has 
at  all  times  been  conscientious,  fair- 
minded,  truthful,  and  efficient  in  my 
many  contacts  with  him  during  the  past 
13  months.  I  know  I  speak  for  many  of 
my  colleagues  in  saying  that  we  have  a 
blgh  regard  for  and  a  pleasant  working 
relationship  with  Vernon  C.  Loen. 
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Last  year  while  serving  for  6  months 
as  chainnan  of  the  freshmen  Democrats 
of  the  94th  Congress,  I  can  say  that  this 
Individual.  Vernon  C.  Loen,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  Republican  President,  was 
at  all  times.  In  my  dealings  with  him, 
courteous  yet  frank  and  at  all  times 
truthful  with  me  though  at  times  the 
true  facts  were  a  disappointment,  which 
is  nothing  unusual  due  to  the  complexi- 
ties and  workings  of  government  and 
politics. 


A    GUEST    ARTICLE    BY    SENATOR 
PfTTTiTP  A.  HART 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 


or   INDIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  10.  1976 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  respected  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  the  histor^^  that  body  is  the 
distinguished  senior  awmtor  from  l^flchi- 
gan,  the  Honorable  PhttI^^  Hart,  who 
has  announced  tHat  he  does  not  intend  to 
sedc  reelection  this  year. 

I  believe  that  Members  of  Congress  will 
read  with  great  interest  a  guest  cdlumn 
written  by  Senator  Hart  in  the  Detroit 
News  of  January  25, 1976. 

Soiator  Hart's  coliunn.  "Liberalism: 
Our  Best  Hope,"  appears  in  the  space  in 
that  newspaper  normally  occupied  by  Lou 
Gordan.  who  is  recuperating  from  sur- 
gery and  has  invited  leading  figures  to 
write  In  his  absence. 
Senator  Hart's  column  follows: 
[Prom  the  Detroit  News,  Jan.  25.  1976] 
Libekausm:    Oxtx   Best   Hope 
(By  Senator  Phtt.tp  A.  Hast) 
In  governing,  we  need  goals  to  guide  us,  but 
the  means  to  achieve  them,  and  even  the 
goals  themselves,  must  be  held  tentatlvtiy 
and  continuously  reexamined,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  test  their  validity. 

I  was  reminded  of  tbe  Importance  of  tenta- 
tiveness  to  our  political  system  by  some  of 
the  reactions  to  a  recent  appearance  Mrs. 
Hart  and  I  made  on  the  television  program 
"Meet  the  Press." 

My  concern  is  not  with  those  who  dis- 
covered that  Janey  and  I  don't  always  agree. 
Rathnr.  my  concern  is  with  stories  which  re- 
ported that  Janey  and  I  were  discoiiraged  by 
recent  events,  and  that  our  dismay  was  repre- 
sentative of  the  decline  of  liberalism. 

To  borrow  from  Mark  Twain's  response  to 
a  news  story  about  his  death,  the  reports  are 
grossly  exaggerated.  Every  era  has  its  doom- 
sayers.  Those  of  the  past  talked  about  famine 
and  plague.  Today,  we  have  the  nuclear 
bomb — the  technology  which  has  given  man 
the  means  of  destroying  the  future. 

There  Is  no  way  to  guarantee  that  we  will 
muddle  through  that  threat,  but  we  can  if 
we  develop  the  will  and  the  wisdom  to  man- 
age our  machines  and  discipline  ourselves  in 
ways  to  improve  rather  than  destroy  man. 

As  for  the  future  of  llberallBm.  only  the 
vainest  and  most  illiberal  person  would  sug- 
gest that  his  views  were  the  definitive  view  of 
the  future.  If  we  miist  be  tentative  in  the 
solutions  we  propose  for  the  future,  so  too 
should  we  be  tentative  in  protesting  our  dis- 
appointments with  the  present. 

Certainly  those  of  iis  who  hoped  the  pro- 
grams of  the  1960's  wo\Ud  be  effective  in  re- 
ducing poverty  and  hunger  and  improving 
schools  and  bousing  and  health  have  reasons 
to  be  disooiu-aged  with  the  results  of  some 
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of  those  programs,  but  not  with  the  goals  we 
sotight. 

Those  of  us  who  hoped  to  close  the  gap  be- 
tween the  many  at  the  lower  end  of  the  eco- 
nomic scale  and  tbe  affluent  few  during  the 
years  of  economic  expansion  have  reason  to 
be  disappointed  by  the  failure  to  achieve  any 
real  change,  but  not  with  the  goal. 

Those  of  us  who  believed  that  the  time  had 
come  when  we  could  at  last  deliver  on  ttie 
promise  of  our  founding  fathers  that  aU  per- 
sons were  created  equal  have  reason  to  be 
discouraged  by  the  discrimination  still  with 
us.  but  not  with  the  goal. 

Those  of  MS  who  consider  the  world  build- 
up of  arms  a  race  between  financial  and 
nuclear  disaster  are  discouraged  that  the 
United  States  is  a  leader  among  the  govern- 
ments of  the  world  which  spend  more  than 
9240  billion  a  year  on  weapons. 

Certainly  we  made  mistakes,  perhaps  be- 
gmnlng  with  support  for  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
and  then  voting  war  funds  without  a  tax  to 
raise  the  money  ...  a  failure  which  had  more 
to  do  with  Inflation  tlian  spending  on  domes- 
tic programs. 

Some  programs  were  poorly  conceived  or 
poorly  administered,  and  Congress  paid  too 
little  attention  to  how  the  programs  were 
being  carried  out. 

Also,  we  too  often  tinkered  with  ratlMr 
than  changing  the  structure — ^for  example, 
we  sought  to  help  the  poor  by  rewarding  the 
rich  with  tax  Incentives  to  invest  In  low-oost 
housing,  and  paid  consultants  to  help  fill  out 
poverty  grant  i4>pllcatlon8.  Where  we  dealt 
with  the  structure — as  we  did  in  passing  the 
Voting  Rights  Act — we  were  effective. 

But  let  us  also  remember  that  many  of  the 
programs  were  Inadequately  fimded  and  con- 
ducted for  very  short  periods  of  time.  The  les- 
son of  the  1960*s  is  not  that  Uberals  sought 
unwise  or  unobtainable  goals,  but  what  we 
should  have  known  all  along:  it  Is  easier  to 
solve  physical  problems — putting  men  (but 
not  women)  on  the  moon — than  social  ptY>b- 
lems. 

Ten  years  may  be  enough  time  to  build  a 
spaceship  that  works,  but  it  Is  but  a  blink  of 
an  eye  in  the  history  of  the  ascent  of  man. 

And  to  sound  the  death  kneU  of  Uberalism 
because  for  the  past  20  years  we  have  not 
been  as  wise  as  we  had  wished  goes  beyond 
arrogance  to  rejecting  both  the  evidence  and 
the  only  hope  of  man — that  by  working  to- 
gether and  by  using  government  Judiciously 
man  can  ascend  to  a  more  humane.  Just  and 
free  society.  That  belief  I  stUl  retain,  and  I 
remain  confident  that  when  the  disappoint- 
ments of  the  moment  fade,  liberalism,  tenta- 
tive in  Its  proposals  but  constant  in  its  belief 
in  the  perfectabUity  of  man,  will  flourish 
again,  wiser  and  more  effective 

Succumbing  to  the  temptations  of  age  to 
propose  an  agenda  for  the  next  generation, 
let  me  suggest  some  areas  wliich  will  require 
liberal  solutions. 

Jobs— We  do  not  yet  know  how  but  we 
miast  try  to  find  ways  to  stop  using  the  Jobs 
of  workers  to  counter  inflation  and  to  ensure 
employment  for  all  those  who  can  and  want 
to  work. 

Environmental  health— We  are  learning 
that  there  are  products  and  pollutants  which 
endanger  the  quality  of  the  earth  and  the 
personal  health  we  pass  on  to  our  children. 
Government  must  help  remove  the  very  real 
economic  concerns  that  cause  us  to  move 
slower  than  we  should  in  eliminating  solous 
threats  to  public  health. 

Retirement  income — ^Today,  many  of  our 
older  citizens  live  In  poverty,  and  the  num- 
ber of  senior  citizens  will  grow  significantly 
over  the  next  several  decades.  We  need  to  re- 
form not  only  our  Social  Security  System, 
which  is  designed  to  provide  only  flnanri^ti 
base,  but  also  o\u-  private  pension  system  so 
people  can  easUy  Join  programs  which  pro- 
vide a  retirement  benefit  for  every  day 
worked. 
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Ou«rante«<l  income — In  the  past  we  b»ve 
floxiglit  to  help  the  poor  by  delivering  services 
(bousing,  feeding  program,  etc.)  wblch  bas 
res\Uted  In  complex  rules,  large  bureaucra- 
cies, some  waste  and  some  fraud.  Now  Is  the 
time  to  try  helping  the  poor  by  delivering 
moneys  through  the  tax  system  rather  than 
services  through  a  bureaucracy.  Done  cor- 
rectly, we  would  ease  the  problems  and  costs 
of  unemployment,  the  conflict  between  pol- 
luting industries  which  provide  Jobs  and  the 
environment,  and  part  of  the  question  of 
retirement  Income  all  while  reforming  wel- 
fare and  reducing  the  size  of  the  bureaucracy. 

Hunger — The  United  States  has  the  capac- 
ity to  feed  all  her  own  people  and.  by  ex- 
porting food  and  technology,  help  feed  some 
of  the  hungry  of  the  world. 

The  arms  race — Our  nation  Is  Involved  In 
an  arms  race  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
neither  the  price  of  a  handgun  for  the  family 
nor  the  price  of  a  new  nuclear  weapons  sys- 
tem for  the  Pentagon  buys  any  real  security. 
Think  of  the  schools  which  could  be  built, 
the  farm  equipment  pvirchased,  the  health 
facilities  established  If  Just  20  percent  of  the 
$2*0  billion  the  world  spends  In  one  year  on 
arms  were  diverted  each  year  to  peaceful 
uses.  And  the  statistics  show  how  many  rela- 
tives and  friends  would  be  alive  today  If  a 
handgun  had  not  been  available  during  an 
argument.  The  United  States  should  be  the 
leader  rather  than  a  follower  In  pursuing 
arms  control  and  dlsari];iainent. 

If  I  have  been  more  comfortable  posing 
problems  than  solutions.  I  will  suggest  soma 
words  which  might  be  xiseful  guldeposts 
against  which  to  measure  proposed  actions. 

The  words,  which  I  have  used  on  many  oc- 
casions, belong  to  an  Indian  youth.  They 
go  like  this : 

"The  part  of  Indian  c\ilture  I  would  like 
to  see  restored  Is  the  respect  for  natural  re- 
sources— an  appreciation  of  the  sky,  winds 
and  water. 

"It's  an  appreciation  of  your  surround- 
ings and  the  people  in  it. 

"The  most  important  thing  Is  your  belief 
in  those  suroundlngs  and  not  using  them 
Indiscriminately,  especially  people.  It's  a  good 
thing  to  think  and  not  Just  follow  the  crowd  '" 

That  sums  up  better  than  I  could  the  hope 
of  liberalism  and  why.  despite  the  disap- 
pointments of  any  given  moment,  it  con- 
tinues to  be  the  best  hope  for  the  kind  of 
future  we  want  for  our  children. 


CAMPAIGN    FINANCINa 
EQUALIZATION    ACT 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

or    NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10.  1976 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  introduced  H.R.  11782.  the  "Congres- 
sional Campaign  Financing  Equalization 
Act."  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  help 
rectify  the  disastrous  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  striking  down  the  per- 
tinent provisions  of  the  1974  Campaign 
Reform  Law.  The  law,  as  it  now  stands, 
is  a  total  shambles.  People  of  great 
wealth  are  free  to  spend  any  amount 
they  want  to  win  election,  but  those  with- 
out great  personal  fortunes  are  limited 
to  accepting  contributions  of  $1,000  or 
less. 

As  many  have  indicated,  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous need  for  Congress  to  act  and 
restructure  some  form  of  campaign  re- 
form legislation  immediately.  My  bill 
proposes  a  matching  payments  system 
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available  to  candidates  in  both  primary 
and  general  elections  for  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate,  who  voluntarily 
agree  to  accept  the  limits  set  by  the  1974 
Campaign  Reform  Law  on  both  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures.  It  is  my  hope 
that  we  can  have  hearings  on  this  and 
other  legislation  that  has  been  recently 
introduced  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that 
we  can  avoid  having  the  1976  congres- 
sional election  campaigns  conducted  un- 
der the  law  as  it  now  stands. 
The  text  of  H.R.  11782  follows: 

HJl.  11782 
A  bill  to  provide  for  public  financing  of  con- 
gressional election  campaigns  by  amend- 
ing  subtitle   H   of   the   Internal   Revenue 
code  of  1964 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HoMse  of 
Representatives  kO/  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Congressional  Cam- 
paign Financing  Equalization  Act  of  1976." 

Skc.  3.  CoNcaxsaioNAL    Eliction    Campaign 
Fund. 
(a)  SubUUe  H  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  chapter: 
"CHAPTER      87— OONORB8SIONAL      CAM- 
PAIGN       FINANOINO        EQUALIZATION 
FUND   ACT 

"Sec.  9061.  Shokt  Trru. 

"This  chapter  may  be  cited  as  the  "Con- 
gressional Campaign  Financing  Bquallaatlon 
Fund  Act. 

"Skc.  9062.  DErxNinoNS. 

"For  purposes  of  this  chapter — 

"(1)  The  term  'authorized  committee' 
means,  with  respect  to  a  candidate  for  Fed- 
eral office,  any  political  committee  which  Is 
authorized  in  writing  by  such  candidate  to 
Incur  expenses  to  fiuther  the  nomination  for 
election  or  election  of  such  candidate.  The 
authorization  shall  be  addressed  to  the 
treasurer  of  such  political  committee,  and  a 
copy  of  the  authorization  shall  be  filed  by 
such  candidate  with  the  Commission.  Any 
withdrawal  of  any  authorization  shall  also 
be  In  writing  and  shall  be  addressed  and  filed 
In  the  same  manner  as  the  authorization. 

"(2)  The  term  'candidate'  means  an  Indi- 
vidual who  seeks  nomination  for.  and/or 
e*'»ctlon  to  Federal  office.  For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph  an  Individual  Is  considered  to  seek 
election  If  he/she  (a)  takes  the  action  nec- 
essary under  the  law  of  a  State  to  qualify 
for  election;  (b)  receives  contributions  or 
Incurs  qualified  campaign  expenses;  or  (c) 
gives  his/her  consent  for  any  other  person 
to  receive  contributions  or  to  incur  qualified 
campaign  expenses  on  his  behalf. 

"(3)  The  term  'Commission'  means  the 
Federal  Election  Commls  Ion  established  by 
section  310(a)(1)  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971. 

"(4)  The  term  'contribution'  means  a  gift 
of  money  made  (a)  by  a  written  Instrument 
which  Identifies  the  person  making  the  con- 
tribution by  full  name  or  ( b )  In  cash  up  to 
$100:  Provided.  That  the  candidate  and  his/ 
her  authorized  committees  maintain  and  file 
reports  In  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
mission, which  show  the  date  and  amount 
of  each  such  contribution  and  the  full  name 
and  mailing  address  of  the  f>erson  making 
such  contribution;  but  does  not  Include  a 
subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit  of 
money,  or  a  contribution  of  products  or  serv- 
ices or  anything  else  of  value. 

"(5)  The  term  'eligible  candidate'  means 
a  candidate  for  election  to  Federal  office  who 
Is  eligible  under  section  9063.  to  receive  pay- 
ments under  this  title. 

"(6)  The  term  'Federal  office'  means  the 
Federal  office  of  Senator  or  Representative; 

"(7)  The  term  'general  election'  means  any 
regularly  scheduled  or  special  election  held 
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for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  candidate  to 
Federal  office. 

"(8)  The  term  'primary  election'  means  an 
election,  as  provided  for  under  the  ai^Ucable 
State  law.  Including  a  runoff  election,  for  the 
expression  of  a  preference  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  persons  for  election  to  Federal  office 
of  Representative  or  Senator. 

"(9)  The  term  matching  payment  period' 
means  the  period  beginning  on  January  1  of 
each  general  election  year  tor  Federal  races 
and  ending  on  the  date  on  which  such  gen- 
eral election  Is  held:  Provided,  That  for  pur- 
poses of  a  special  election  held  to  elect  a 
candidate  to  Federal  office,  'matching  pay- 
ment period'  means  the  period  beginning  on 
the  day  after  the  Incident  occurred  which 
created  a  vacancy  In  the  Federal  office  being 
sought  and  ending  on  the  day  In  wblch  the 
special  election  Is  held. 

"(10)  TiM  term  'official  political  party 
committee'  means  a  political  committee 
organized  by  the  House  or  Senate  Members 
of  any  political  party  having  more  than  5 
percent  of  the  membership  of  either  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  designated  as  an  official 
political  party  committee  by  the  appropriate 
House  or  Senate  caucus  of  the  political  party. 

"(11)  The  term  'qualified  campaign  ex- 
penses' means  only  those  expenses  Incurred 
by  a  candidate,  or  by  his/her  authorized 
committee  In  connection  with  his/her  cam- 
paign for  either  primary  election  or  the  gen- 
eral election  which  are  for  the  use  of — 

"(1)  broadcasting  stations  to  the  extent 
that  they  represent  direct  charges  for  air 
time; 

"(11)  newspapers,  magazines,  and  outdoor 
advertising  facilities  to  the  extent  that  they 
represent  direct  charges  for  advertising 
space; 

"(Ul)  direct  mailings; 

"(Iv)  telephones  to  the  extent  that  they 
represent  lease  and  use  charges  for  equip- 
ment, and  telegrams; 

"(v)  rental  of  campaign  headquarters: 
Provided.  That  the  funds  are  not  used  to  pay 
rent  to  the  candidate,  a  relative  of  the  candi- 
date, or  a  business  entity  In  which  the  can- 
didate or  relatives  of  the  candidate  have  a 
10-percent  or  greater  ownership  Interest;  and 

"(vl)  brochures,  buttons,  signs,  and  other 
printed  campaign  material: 
Provided,  That  the  term  'qualified  campaign 
expense'  shall  not  Include  any  payment 
which  constitutes  a  violation  of  any  law  of 
the  United  States.  For  pvtrposes  of  this  para- 
graph, an  expense  Is  incurred  by  a  candidate 
or  by  an  authorized  committee  If  It  Is  In- 
curred by  a  person  specifically  authorized  In 
writing  by  the  candidate  or  committee,  as 
the  case  may  be,  to  incur  such  expense  on 
behalf  of  the  candidate  or  committee. 

"(12)  The  term  'Representative'  means  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  Delegates  from  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

"(13)  The  term  'State'  means  each  State 
of  the  United  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Ouam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

"(14)  The  term  'voting  age  population' 
means  the  voting  age  population  certified 
under  section  608(g)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code. 

"(16)  The  term  'non-Federal  office'  means 
all  offices  other  than  those  Federal  offices  as 
defined  In  paragraph  (4)   of  this  section. 
"Sec.  9063.  Eugibiutt  fob  Patmxmtb. 

"(a)  Conditions. — To  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive payments  under  section  9057  for  use  In 
connection  with  his/her  primary  or  general 
election,  a  candidate  shall,  in  writing — 

"(I)  agree  to  obtain  and  furnish  to  the 
Commission  any  evidence  It  may  request  of 
qualified  campaign  expenses, 

"(2)  agree  to  keep  and  furnish  to  the 
Commission  any  records,  books,  and  other 
Information  It  may  request. 
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"(b) Expense  Limitation;  Declaration  of 
Voluntary  Compliance; 

Minimum  Contributions. — ^To  be  eligible 
to  receive  payments  under  section  9067,  a 
candidate  shall  certify  to  the  Commission 
that— 

"(1)  the  candidate  and  his/her  authorized 
committees  will  not  incur  qualified  campaign 
expenses  In  excess  of  the  limitation  on  such 
expenses  contained  In  Title  I  of  the  ^deral 
Election  Campaign  Act  Amendments  of  1B74', 
P.L.  93-433,  and  that  the  candidate  and  his 
authorized  committees  will  comply  with  the 
applicable  limitations  on  contributions  con- 
tained m  Title  I  of  the  'Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  Amendments  of  1974'.  P  X.  9S-4S8, 

"(2)  the  candidate  Is  seeking  the  nomi- 
nation for  or  election  to  the  Federal  Office 
of  Representative  or  Senator, 

"(3)  the  candidate  and  his/her  authorized 
committees, 

"(1)  In  the  ease  of  a  candidate  seeking 
nomination  for  or  election  to  Federal  office 
of  Representative,  have  received  contribu- 
tions In  connection  with  that  campaign 
which.  In  the  aggregate,  exceed  $85,000: 

(11)  In  the  case  of  a  candidate  seeking 
nomination  for  or  election  to  Federal  office 
of  Senator,  has  received  contributions  In 
connection  with  that  campaign  which,  in  the 
aggregate,  exceed  8100,000. 

"(c)  To  be  eligible  to  receive  any  pay- 
menu  tmder  section  9067  an  official  polltleal 
party  committee  shall  certify  to  the  Com- 
mission Its  status  as  an  official  political  party 
committee  within  the  meaning  of  section 
9052. 

"(d)  In  determining  the  amount  of  con- 
tributions received  for  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  of  secUon  9064 — 

"(1)  no  contribution  from  any  person  to 
a  candidate  or  his/her  authorized  commit- 
tees shall  be  taken  Into  account  to  the  ex- 
tent that  It  exceeds  8250  when  added  to  the 
amount  of  all  other  contributions  made  by 
that  person  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  that  can- 
didate In  connection  with  his/her  general 
election  campaign; 

"(2)  no  contribution  from  any  person  to 
an  official  p<dltlcal  party  ccxnmlttee  shall 
be  taken  Into  accoimt  to  the  extent  that 
It  exceeds  $260  when  added  to  the  amount 
of  all  other  contributions  made  by  that  per- 
son to  all  official  political  party  commit- 
tees of  the  same  political  party  during  the 
same  calendar  year; 

"(3)  no  contribution  from  any  person  to 
a  candidate  or  his/her  authorized  commit- 
tees shall  be  taken  into  account  unless  It  Is 
dated  and  received  during  the  matching 
payment  period; 

"(4)  no  contribution  from  any  official  po- 
litical party  committee  to  a  candidate  or 
his/her  authorized  committees  shall  be  taken 
Into  account. 

"(e)  Sepabate  CoNTBrBunoN  Accoitnts. — 
For  purposes  of  determining  the  amount  of 
contributions  received  by  a  candidate  and 
his/her  authorized  committees  under  sub- 
section (a)  and  section  9054(a),  each  candi- 
date shall  establish  a  separate  account  for  all 
such  contributions:  Provided.  That  contri- 
butions deposited  In  the  separate  account 
shall  not  be  contributions  for  purpose  of 
subsection  (a)  and  section  9054(a)  if  those 
contributions  are  used  for  any  purposes 
other  than  as  expenditures  in  connection 
with  the  candidate's  general  election  cam- 
paign. 

"Sec.  9054.  ENTnXElCENT  to   Paticemts. 

"(a)  Every  candidate  who  is  eligible  to 
receive  payments  under  section  9063  in  con- 
nection with  his/her  primary  or  general  elec- 
tion campaign  Is  entitled  to  payments  under 
section  9067  In  an  amount  equal  to  the  ag- 
gregate contributions  received  by  such  candi- 
date In  connection  with  such  campaign. 
Provided,  That. 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  seeiting 


nomination  or  election  to  the  Federal  office 
of  Representative,  the  aggregate  contribu- 
tions received  by  the  candidate,  including 
payments  made  under  section  9067,  may  not 
exceed  the  expenditure  limitation  applicable 
to  such  candidate  for  the  specific  campaign 
under  Title  I  of  the  'Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  Amendments  of  1974',  PX.  93-433, 
"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  seeking 
nomination  or  election  to  the  Federal  office 
of  Senator,  the  total  amounts  of  payments 
to  which  a  candidate  Is  entitled  tmder  this 
subsection  may  not  exceed  the  lesser  of  80 
percent  of  the  sum  of  the  expenditure  limita- 
tion applicable  to  such  candidate  for  the 
specific  campaign  under  Title  I  of  the  'Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  Amendments  of 
1974',  Pi.  93-433,  or  %SO0J0O0. 

"(b)  Every  official  political  party  com- 
mittee which  is  eligible  to  receive  payments 
under  section  9053  is  entitled  to  payments 
under  section  9067  in  an  amount  equal  to 
the  aggregate  contributions  received  by  such 
official  party  committee  In  the  calendar  year: 
Provided.  That  the  total  amount  of  paynxents 
wlilch  an  official  political  party  committee 
is  entitled  to  receive  In  a  given  calendar  year 
may  not  exceed  $1,000,000  when  added  to  the 
amounts  received  by  all  other  official  political 
party  committees  of  that  political  party  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year. 

"(c)  Every  official  political  party  commit- 
tee which  is  eligible  to  receive  payments  un- 
der section  9063  shall  be  entitled  to  payments 
under  section  9067  not  to  exceed  $100,000  in 
each  calendar  year,  when  added  to  the 
amounts  received  by  all  other  official  political 
party  committees  of  that  political  party  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year:  Provided.  That  In  the 
event  an  official  political  party  committee 
receives  funds  under  this  subsection.  It  shall 
be  Ineligible  to  receive  tliat  portion  of  the 
payments  authorized  for  it  under  subsection 
(b)  which  Is  equal  to  the  amount  received 
under  this  subsection. 
"Sk.  9066.  LnoTATioNS 

"(a)  Funds  received  by  a  candidate  or  his/ 
h«r  authorized  committees  under  this  chap- 
ter shall  be  used  only  for  qualified  campcdgn 
expenses  Incurred  tar  the  period  beginning 
on  January  1  of  ecM:h  general  election  year 
for  Federal  races  or  In  the  case  of  a  q>ecial 
election  beginning  on  the  day  after  the  In- 
cident occurred  which  created  a  vacancy  in 
the  Federal  office  being  sought  and  ending 
on  the  day  on  which  the  special  election  is 
held. 

"(b)  No  candidate  or  his/her  authorized 
committees  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any 
funds  under  section  9054  until  the  candidate 
and  at  least  one  opponent  qualified  for  the 
ballot  under  State  law  as  candidates  for  either 
the  primary  election  tx-  the  general  election. 
"(c)  No  official  political  party  committee 
which  receives  f  imds  imder  this  chapter  shall 
use  those  funds  except  for  purposes  of  mak- 
ing campaign  contributions  to  a  candidate 
for  Federal  office  for  use  In  the  candidate's 
primary  or  general  election. 

"(d)  All  payments  received  under  this 
chapter  shall  be  deposited  at  a  National  or 
State  bank  In  a  separate  checking  account 
which  contains  only  those  funds  received 
under  this  chapter.  No  expenditures  of  any 
payments  received  under  this  chapter  shall 
be  made  except  by  checks  drawn  on  this  sep- 
arate checking  account  at  a  National  or  State 
bank.  The  Commission  may  require  such  re- 
ports on  the  expendlt\u-es  of  these  funds  as 
it  deems  appropriate. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  chapter,  no  amount  more  than  the 
sum  of  the  allowable  expenditure  limit  for 
a  candidate  in  a  given  primary  or  general 
election  race  under  the  provisions  of  Title  I  of 
the  'Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1974',  Pi.  93-433  applicable  to  such 
race  shall  be  paid  under  this  chapter  to  all 
eligible  candidates  in  that  given  election. 
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"(f)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
make  distribution  of  the  funds  piwlded 
under  section  9054(a)  In  the  same  sequence 
in  which  the  Inltal  and  subsequent  certifica- 
tions are  received  pursuant  to  section  9066. 
"Sxc.    9066.    Cebtipicatiom   bt   Commibsion 

"  (a)  iNrriAi.  Cektifcation. — Mot  later  than 
10  days  afer  a  candidate  establishes  his  eligi- 
bility under  section  9063  to  receive  payments 
under  sectlcHi  9067,  the  Commission  ith^ii 
certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
payment  to  such  candidate  under  section 
9057  payment  in  full  of  Skmotints  to  which 
such  candidate  Is  entitled  imder  section  9064. 
The  Commission  shall  make  such  addltloaal 
certlflcatlons  as  may  be  necessary  to  permit 
candidates  to  receive  payments  for  contrlbu- 
UoDs  under  section  9067. 

"(b)  Fimalitt  op  DrrBsaniTATioNS. — ^Initial 
certifications  by  the  Commission  under  sub- 
section (a) .  and  all  determinations  made  by 
it  under  thto  chapter  are  final  and  conclusive, 
except  to  the  extent  they  are  subject  to  ex- 
amination and  audit  by  the  Commission 
under  section  9058  and  Judicial  review  under 
section  9060. 

"Sbc.  9057.  Patmkmts  to  Hi-F^ynW.K  Camdsutxs 

"(a)      ESTABT.lBTTltBNT     OP     AOOOTJMT. — ^The 

Secretary  sball  mAintain  in  the  Presidential 
Election  campaign  Fund  established  under 
section  9006(a).  in  addition  to  any  aoeount 
which  he  malntAlnw  under  such  section  and 
section  9037,  a  separate  account  to  be  known 
as  the  Congressional  Election  Payment  Ac- 
count. The  Secretary  shall  deposit  into  such 
account,  for  use  by  candidates  who  are  eligi- 
ble to  receive  payments  under  section  9053, 
the  amount  available  after  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  adequate  amounts  are  avail- 
able for  pajrments  under  sections  9006(c). 
9008(b)  (3) ,  and  9037(b) . 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  sul^Huagraph  (a). 
in  each  of  the  2  years  following  a  Presidential 
election,  the  Secretary  shall  dqxisit  into  the 
Congressional  Election  Payment  Account 
that  portion  of  the  annual  amounts  desig- 
nated by  taxpayers  under  section  6096  that 
equals  the  excess  above  25  percent  of  the 
total  amount  made  available  in  the  last 
Presidential  election  In  allocating  funds  un- 
der section  9006.  The  moneys  In  this  Pay- 
ment Account  shall  remain  available  with- 
out fiscal  limitation. 

"(c)  Patments  Fbom  the  Congbessional 
Election  Payment  Accottnt. — Upon  receipt 
of  a  certification  from  the  Commission  under 
section  9056,  but  not  before  the  beginning 
of  the  matching  payment  period,  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  shall,  within  10  days 
after  receiving  such  certification  or  after  the 
beginning  of  the  matching  payment  period, 
whichever  is  later,  transfer  the  amount  certi- 
fied by  the  Commission  from  the  account  to 
the  candidate.  The  Secretary  shall  make  dis- 
tribution of  the  funds  available  under  sub- 
section (a)  In  the  same  sequence  In  which 
the  Initial  and  subsequent  certifications  are 
received  under  section  9056. 


AND 


AtTDrrs: 


"Sec.  9068.  Examination 
Repatments. 

(a)  After  each  general  election,  the  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  conduct  an  examina- 
tion and  audit  of  the  campaign  contribu- 
tions raised  for  purposes  of  obtaining  match- 
ing funds  and  the  qualified  campaign  ex- 
penditures made  by  all  candidates  for  Federal 
office  and  official  political  party  committees 
who  received  payments  under  this  chapter. 

"(b)(1)  If  the  Commission  determines 
that  any  portion  of  the  payments  made  to  an 
eligible  candidate  or  official  political  party 
committee  under  section  9057  was  In  excess 
of  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  payments  to 
which  the  recipient  was  entitled.  It  shall  so 
notify  that  recipient,  and  the  recipient  shall 
pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  an 
amotmt  equal  to  the  excess  amount. 

"(2)  If  the  Commission  determines  that 
any  portion  of  the  payments  made  to  a  can- 
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dldate  under  section  9067  for  use  In  general 
election  campaign  was  used  for  any  purpose 
other  than  for  qualified  campaign  expenses 
In  connection  with  that  campaign,  the  Com- 
mission shall  so  notify  the  candidate  and  the 
candidate  shall  pay  an  amount  equal  to  three 
times  that  amount  to  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  If  the  Commission  determines  that 
any  portion  of  the  payments  made  to  an  of- 
ficial political  i>arty  committee  under  sec- 
tion 9057  was  used  for  any  purpose  other 
than  to  make  campaign  contributions  to  con- 
gressional candidates  for  use  In  the  general 
election,  the  CommL^slon  shall  so  notify  the 
official  political  party  committee  and  the  offl- 
clal  political  party  committee  stoall  pay  an 
amount  equal  to  three  times  that  amount  to 
the  Secretary. 

"(4)  Amounts  received  by  a  candidate 
under  this  chapter  may  be  retained  for  60 
days  after  the  general  election  for  the  pur- 
pose of  llquldaUng  all  obligations  to  pay 
qualified  campaign  expenses  which  were  In- 
curred for  the  period  beginning  with  the  day 
on  which  the  candidate's  nominating  proc- 
ess was  completed  and  ending  on  the  day  on 
which  the  general  election  Is  held.  After  the 
60-day  period  following  the  election,  all  re- 
maining Federal  funds  not  yet  expended  on 
qualified  campaign  expenses  shall  be 
promptly  repaid  by  the  candidate  to  the  Pay- 
ment Account. 

"(5)  If  the  Commission  determines  that 
any  candidate  who  has  received  funds  under 
this  chapter.  Is  convicted  of  violating  any 
provision  of  this  chapter,  the  Commission 
shall  notify  the  candidate  and  the  candidate 
shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the 
full  amount  received  under  this  chapter. 

"(c)  No  nomination  shall  be  made  by  the 
Commission  under  subsection  (b)  with  re- 
spect to  a  campaign  more  than  2  years  after 
the  day  of  the  election  to  which  the  cam- 
paign related. 

"(d)   All  payments  received  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  deposited 
by  him  In  the  Congressional  Election  Pay- 
ment Account. 
"Sec.  9069.  Ripoars   to    Conorms.   Rxgttla- 

TIOKS. 

"(a)  The  supervisory  officer  shall,  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  the  close  of  each  calendar 
year,  submit  a  full  report  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  setting  forth — 

"(1)  the  qualified  campaign  expenses 
(shown  In  the  detail  the  Commission  deems 
necessary)  Incurred  by  a  candidate  and  his 
authorized  committees,  and  by  each  official 
political  party  committee,  who  received  pay- 
ments under  section  9057; 

"(2)  the  amounts  certified  by  It  under 
section  9056  for  payment  to  each  candidate 
and  his  her  authorized  committees  and  each 
official  political  party  committee;  and 

"(3)  the  amount  of  payments,  If  any,  re- 


quired from  that  candidate  or  official  political 
party  committee  under  section  9058,  and  the 
reasons  for  each  payment  required.  Each  re- 
port submitted  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  printed  as  a  House  or  Senate  document 
and  made  available  In  sufficient  numbers  for 
the  general  public. 

"(b)   RWJUl-ATIONS. — 

"(1)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
prescribe  regulations  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions set  forth  In  this  chapter.  The  Com- 
mission, before  prescribing  any  such  regu- 
lation, shall  transmit  a  statement  with  re- 
spect to  such  regulation  to  the  Senate  and 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 
Such  statement  shall  set  forth  the  proposed 
regulation  and  shall  contain  an  explanation 
and  Justification  of  such  regulation. 

" (2)  If  either  such  House  does  not,  through 
appropriate  action,  disapprove  the  proposed 
regulation  set  forth  in  such  statement  no 
later  than  30  legislative  days  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  such  statement,  then  the  Commis- 
sion may  prescribe  such  regulation.  The 
Commission  may  not  prescribe  any  such 
regulation  which  Is  disapproved  by  either 
such  House  under  this  paragraph. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "legislative  days'  does  not  Include  any 
calendar  day  on  which  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  are  not  in  session. 
"Sec.  9060.  Pa«ticipation  bt  Commission  in 
Jttoicial  Prockxoings. 

"(a)  Appearance  by  Counsel. — The  Com- 
mission Is  authorized  to  appear  In  and  de- 
fend against  any  action  Instituted  under 
this  section,  either  by  attorneys  employed  In 
its  office  or  by  coxmsel  whom  It  may  appoint 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
In  the  competitive  service,  and  whose  com- 
pensation It  may  fix  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  XX  of  subchapter  ni 
of  chapter  53  of  such  title. 

"(b)  Recove«t  or  Certain  Patbjents. — 
The  Commission  Is  authorized,  through  at- 
torneys and  counsel  described  in  subsection 
(a) ,  to  Institute  action  In  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  States  to  seek  recovery  of  any 
amounts  determined  to  be  payable  to  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  as  a  result  of  an 
examination  and  audit  made  under  section 
9058. 

"(c)  Injunctive  RzLisr. — ^The  Commission 
Is  authorized  through  attorneys  and  coun- 
sel described  In  subsection  (a)  to  petition 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  for  such  In- 
junctive relief  as  Is  appropriate  to  Imple- 
ment any  provision  of  this  chapter. 

"(d)  Appeal. — ^The  Commission  is  author- 
ized on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  appeal 
from,  and  to  petition  the  Supreme  Court  for 
certiorari  to  review  Judgments  or  decrees  en- 
tered with  respect  to  actions  In  which  it 


appears  pursuant  to  the  authority  provided 

In  this  section. 

"Sec.  9061.  Judiciai,  Review. 

"(a)  Review  or  Agency  Action  bt  the 
Commission. — Any  agency  action  by  the 
Commission  made  under  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit  upon  petition  filed 
In  such  court  within  30  days  after  the  agency 
action  by  the  Commission  for  which  review 
is  sought. 

"(b)  Review  Proceduees. — The  provisions 
of  chapter  7  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
apply  to  Judicial  review  of  any  agency  ac- 
tion, as  defined  In  section  661(13)  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code,  by  the  Commission. 
"Sec.  9062.  Unlawful  Use  or  Payments. 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  who 
receives  payment  under  this  chapter  or  to 
whom  any  portion  of  such  payment  Is  trans- 
ferred, knowingly  and  willfully  to  use,  or 
authorize  the  use  of,  such  payment  or  such 
portion  for  any  purpose  other  than  for  the 
specific  purposes  authorized  by  this  chapter. 
"Sec.  9063.  False  Statements. 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
knowingly  and  willfully  with  Intent  to  de- 
ceive to  (a)  furnish  any  false,  fictitious,  or 
fraudxilent  evidence,  books,  or  sworn  mate- 
rial testimony  to  the  Commission  under  this 
chapter  or  to  (b)  include  in  any  evidence, 
books,  or  Information  so  furnished  any  mis- 
representation of  a  material  fact,  or  to  falsify 
or  conceal  any  evidence,  books,  or  informa- 
tion relevant  to  a  certification  by  the  Com- 
mission or  an  examination  and  audit  by  the 
supervisory  officer  under  section  9068. 
"Sec.  9064.  Kickbacks  and  Illegal  Payments. 

"It  shall  be  unlawfvQ  for  any  person  know- 
ingly and  willfully  to  give  or  accept  any  kick- 
back or  make  any  illegal  payment  in  con- 
nection with  any  payments  received  under 
this  chapter  or  In  connection  with  any  ex- 
penditures of  payments  received  under  this 
chapter. 
"Sec.  9065.  Penalty  for  Violations. 

"Any  knowing  and  willful  violation  of  any 
provision  of  this  chapter  Is  pxmishable  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  926,000,  or  Imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  9006(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  hereby  repealed  and 
subsections  (c)  and  (d)  are  hereby  renum- 
bered subsections  (b)  and  (c).  respectively. 

Sec.  4.  If  any  provision  of  this  title,  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stances, is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  the  title  and  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  other  persons  and  cir- 
cumstances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
»pply  with  respect  to  elections  which  are 
held  after  January  1,  1976. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Blessed  is  the  nation  whose  God  is  the 
Lord.— Psalms  33:  12. 

Almighty  and  Eternal  God.  who  didst 
lead  our  fathers  into  this  new  land  and 
who  gave  them  giildance  to  create  on 
these  shores  a  great  nation,  bless  to  us 
the  glorioiis  heritage  of  faith  and  free- 
dom which  we  have  received  from  them. 
Now  may  we  prove  ourselves  a  people, 
mindful  of  Thy  favor,  eager  to  do  Thy 
will,  and  ready  to  preserve  the  democratic 
spirit  of  our  Republic. 

We  thank  Thee  for  those  who  have 
led  us  in  the  past  in  right  and  good 
ways.  Particularly  do  we  thank  Thee  for 


Abraham  Lincoln,  for  the  spirit  of  his 
great  life,  for  the  example  he  set  before 
our  Nation,  and  for  his  dedication  to  free- 
dom and  justice  for  all.  May  Thy  spirit 
in  him  be  bom  anew  in  us  and  may  we 
heed  his  words:  "With  malice  toward 
none:  with  charity  for  all:  with  firmness 
in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the 
right:  let  us  strive  to  finish  the  work 
we  are  in  *  •  *  that  we  may  achieve  and 
cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among 
ourselves  and  with  all  nations." 
In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen. 


ceedings  and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANSPOR- 
TATION   TO    PILE    REPORTS 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  may  have  imtil  midnight 
libnight  to  file  reports  on  the  following 
bills  reported  from  the  Committee:  H.R. 
1313,  H.R.  2575.  H.R.  2740,  H.R.  3440. 
HJl.  8508.  H.R.  9617.  H.R.  7017,  and 
H.R.  8228. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlonan  fixun  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUSE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTELLIGENCE  HAS  COMPLETED 
ITS  WORK  AND  RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS  WILL  BE  PILED  TODAY 

(Mr.  PIKE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.)  

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleas- 
ure to  annoxmce  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that,  pursuant  to  the  various  reso- 
lutions that  have  created  it  and  mas- 
saged it,  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  has  completed  its  work  and 
its  recommendations  vpill  be  filed  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  period  since 
July  17  we  have  held  76  hearings,  52  In 
open  session,  24  in  closed  session,  col- 
lected over  8,000  pages  of  transcript  in 
open  session,  2,371  pages  in  closed  ses- 
sion. 

Of  our  $750,000  budget  we  will  spend 
approximately  $471,000  and  will  turn 
back  in  $279,000. 


REMARKS  OP  THE  PRESIDENT  AT 
THE  BRIEFING  FOR  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OP  MILITARY- 
ORIENTED  ORGANIZATIONS 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
tiie  President  briefed  repiesentatives  of 
military-oriented  organizations  at  the 
White  House.  I  have  reviewed  his  re- 
marks and  consider  them  significant 
from  the  standpoint  of  our  national  de- 
fense posture.  For  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues I  am  Inserting  the  text  of  the 
President's  remarks  in  the  Record  atthls 
point: 
Remarks  of  the  PaEsmENT  at  trk  Beikf- 

iNG    for    Refkesentattves     of    MnjTAKT- 

Orienteo  Organizations 

Secretary  Clements.  General  Brown,  Oen- 
eral  Scowcroft,  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  distinguished  guests : 

It  Is  awfully  good  to  see  you  all  and  to  wel- 
come you  to  the  White  House.  I  know  that 
Secretary  Kissinger  and  Secretary  Clements 
and  others  have  briefed  you  very  fully  on  the 
elements  of  our  new  defense  budget  and  the 
policies  of  their  respective  departments. 

Actually,  foreign  policy  and  defense  policy 
are  both  part  of  a  single  national  policy,  the 
policy  that  carries  out  the  first  duty  of  the 
Federal  Government,  which  is  to  make  the 
United  States  and  Its  people  safe  and  secure 
in  a  very  dangerous  world. 

Throughout  our  200  years  of  independence, 
we  have  become  the  strongest  Nation  in  the 
history  of  mankind  and,  as  President,  I  In- 
tend to  keep  our  military  strength  certain 
and  our  powder  dry. 

But,  our  world  has  also  become  much 
more  dangerous.  It  is  also  my  duty  to  do  all 
that  I  can  to  reduce  the  level  of  danger  by 
diplomatic  means,  so  my  policy  for  national 
security  can  be  summed  up  in  three  words — 
peace  through  strength. 

I  believe  it  is  far  better  to  seek  negotia- 
tions   with    the    Soviet    Union    based    on 


strength  than  to  permit  a  ninaway  nuclear 
arms  race  and  risk  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

Under  my  Administration,  the  United 
States  is  at  peace.  There  are  no  Americans  in 
battle  anywhere  in  the  world  today.  We  have 
greatly  strengthened  our  essential  alliances 
with  Western  Europe  and  with  Japan. 

The  United  States  has  taken  a  strong  and 
very  forthright  stand  in  the  United  Nations 
on  behalf  of  our  own  national  interest.  We 
ctiallenged  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  in 
their  intervention  in  Angola,  and  If  the  Con- 
gress bad  stood  with  us.  we  could  have  pre- 
served the  opportunity  to  let  the  Angolans 
settle  their  future  among  themselves. 

We  have  worked  to  achieve  an  unprece- 
dented increase  in  United  States  foreign 
trade,  which  has  Insiu-ed  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  American  Jobs.  The  United  States 
has  used  its  unique  position,  its  position  of 
confidence,  on  both  sides  to  accomplish  a 
historic  breakthrough  in  peace  negotiations 
between  Egypt  and  with  Israel,  and  contin- 
ues to  seek  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  through- 
out the  Middle  East. 

A  strong  military  presence  and  decisive 
action  by  the  United  States  coupled  with 
the  elements  of  our  Pacific  doctrine  have 
stabilized  international  relations  in  Asia  and 
the  Par  East.  I  believe — and  believe  very 
strongly — that  $112  billion  700  million  re- 
quested in  my  fiscal  year  1977  defense  budg- 
et represents  the  best  way  to  deter  war  and 
to  keep  our  country  secure. 

By  maintaining  unquestioned  military 
strength,  we  will  negotiate  from  strength,  not 
from  weakness.  We  will  not  prevail  in  this 
protracted  struggle  with  the  enemies  of 
freedom,  big  or  small,  by  warming  over  the 
old  rhetoric  of  the  cold  war  or  by  fast  and 
fancy  gunplay  with  weapons  that  can  de- 
stroy most  of  the  human  race. 

We  will  win  this  struggle,  and  we  are  win- 
ning it  by  the  patient  and  painstaking  pur- 
suit of  our  own  national  Interest  through 
continuing  my  present  policy  of  peace 
through  strength. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  been  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  especially  in  wartime,  knows  that 
the  final  objective  you  gain  from  that  experi- 
ence, the  continuing  mission  you  take  with 
you  when  you  leave  the  service.  Is  to  work 
for  a  peaceful  world  for  your  children  and 
your  grandchildren. 

The  veterans  of  all  nations  will  tell  you 
Just  that.  But,  as  Americans,  we  have  an 
extra  responsibility.  We  did  not  seek  it,  but 
it  was  thrust  upon  us.  We  cannot  escape  It, 
and  we  will  not.  Circumstance,  destiny,  fate. 
or  whatever  you  call  it.  the  fact  is  the  United 
States  of  America  is  today  the  world's  best 
and  perhaps  Its  only  hope  of  peace  with  free- 
dom. 

Upon  our  strengths,  upon  our  power,  upon 
our  prudence  and  o\u"  perseverance  rests 
mankind's  best  hope  for  a  better  world. 
Whatever  chance  there  is  for  permanent 
p>eace  depends  upon  America's  resolution  and 
national  leadership. 

I  am  committed  to  such  a  firm  and  steady 
course.  I  am  greatly  encouraged  and  pleased 
by  your  strong  and  steadfast  support. 

I  thank  you  very  much. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT  TOMORROW.  FEBRU- 
ARY 12.  1976,  TO  FILE  REPORT  ON 
HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  801, 
SUPPLEMENTAL  RAILROAD  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night tomorrow  night  to  file  a  report  on 


the  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  801)  making 
supplemental  railroad  apprt^riations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976.  the 
period  ending  S^tember  30,  1976.  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1978, 
and  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1979,  and  for  other  purposes. 

■me  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY, FEBRUARY  18,  1976.  OR  ANY 
DAY  THEREAFTER  CONSIDERA- 
TION OP  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 801,  SUPPLEMENTAL  RAIL- 
ROAD   APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in  or- 
der to  consider  in  the  House  on  Wednes- 
day, February  18,  or  any  day  thereafter, 
the  bill  (H.J.  Res.  801)  making  supple- 
mental railroad  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  the  pe- 
riod ending  September  30, 1976,  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1978.  and  tiie 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1979. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Csili- 
fomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  HAGEDORN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly the  National  Grange  published  its  leg- 
islative policies  for  1976.  consisting  of 
nearly  200  separate  proposals  for  con- 
gressional action.  While  I  commend  the 
entire  document  to  your  attention.  I 
would  like  to  take  special  note  of  the 
Grange's  resolution  on  the  food  stamp 
program,  as  follows: 

Where,  s.  the  food  stamp  program  was 
originated  to  alleviate  the  cost  of  nutritious 
food  for  those  who  are  not  able  to  buy  such 
food,  and 

Whereas,  the  abuses  of  said  program  are 
causing  much  concern,  and  are  contribut- 
ing heavily  to  excessive  costs;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Grange  sup- 
ptH't  legislation  which  would  tighten  eligibil- 
ity criteria  and  simplify  income  determina- 
tion which  would  correct  abuses  and  restore 
the  food  stamp  program  to  its  original  in- 
tent; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Orange  looks 
with  disfavor  on  granting  food  stamps  to 
workers  away  from  their  jobs,  except  when 
such  unemployment  comes  through  no  choice 
of  their  own. 

National  Grange  policies  traditionally 
have  mirrored  the  work  ethic  and  self- 
reliance  of  the  American  farmer  who  has 
contributed  so  substantially  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  this  country. 
I  think  it  is  only  fitting,  during  our  Bi- 
centennial Year,  that  we  refiect  carefully 
upon  this  viewpoint  sis  we  move  toward 
meaningful  reform  of  the  food  stamp 
program. 
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KISSINOER  IS   PRESroENT  FORD'S 
NO.  1  POLITICAL  LIABILITY 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
deeply  regret  that  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan 
has  seen  fit  to  inject  oversimplified  for- 
eign policy  comments  into  his  New 
Hampshire  Presidential  primary  cam- 
paign. 

After  reviewing  Reagan's  first  major 
foreign  policy  speech,  I  reluctantly  con- 
cluded that  he  sounded  more  like  Sena- 
tor Henry  "Scoop"  Jackson,  Senator 
Birch  Bath,  Sargent  Shrlver,  or  "leak- 
proof"  Senator  Frank  Church.  In  at- 
tempting a  political  counterattack  on  the 
President,  I  think  all  of  his  critics  should 
be  cognizant  of  a  few  facts. 

Now  I  recognize  that  it  is  frequently 
dlfiQcult  to  combine  facts  with  partisan 
political  oratory,  but  there  are  fimda- 
mental  facts  relating  to  this  Nation's 
foreign  policy  wlilch  cannot  be  twisted 
or  altered. 

Since  President  Ford  took  office,  we 
have  had  peace.  That  is  a  fact. 

It  also  is  a  fact  that  the  President  re- 
sponded to  the  Soviet  challenge  In  An- 
gola, and  if  Congress  had  the  backbone  to 
support  him,  the  Russians  would  have 
been  thwarted  in  their  successful  drive 
for  access  to  important  naval  ports  and 
substantial  mineral  deposits  in  Angola. 

It  also  is  a  fact  that  it  was  the  Pre.si- 
dent's  leadership  role  in  the  Middle  East 
which  led  to  a  negotiated  settlement  and 
has  thus  far  avoided  any  further  hostili- 
ties in  that  volatile  area. 

The  President  believes  it  is  far  better  to 
seek  to  negotiate  a  cap  on  the  nuclear 
arms  race  which  would  co^t  this  country 
$20  billion.  He  believes  it  is  far  better  to 
seek  peace  through  negotiations  based  on 
strength  rather  than  continuing  an  arms 
race  which  could  result  in  a  nuclear 
holocaust. 

However,  I  must  acknowledge  that 
Reagan  was  right  in  deriding  Secretary 
of  State  Kissinger's  addiction  to  his  self- 
proclaimed  policy  of  detente.  I  have  been 
saying  the  same  thing  for  some  time.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  Kissinger  is 
President  Ford's  No.  1  political  liability. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  EvidenUy  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond : 

(RoU  No.  MI 

Abzug  Bogtia  Cbappell 

Addabbo  BDllln?  Cbl«taolm 

Allen  Bonker  Cl«nc7 

Ambro  Brooks  CUw»on,  Del 

Anderson,  III.  BroomOeld  Clay 

Andrews,  N.C.  Burgener  Cleveland 

Archer  Burke,  Pla.  Collins,  111 

Barrett  Burllson.  Mo.  Conlan 

Bauman  Burton.  John  Conyera 

Bedell  Burton.  Phillip  Dellums 

Bell  Byron  Dent 

Blester  C«rt«r  Dtgga 


Dodd 

Lujan 

Ryan 

Downing,  Va. 

McClory 

Drlnan 

McCloekey 

Santlnl 

EUberg 

McCormack 

8arbanea 

Each 

McEwen 

Scheuer 

Eshleman 

Macdonald 

Shipley 

Fary 

Madlgan 

Sbuster 

Flndley 

Matsunaga 

Stak 

Flynt 

Metcalfe 

Rmttb,  Nebr. 

Ford,  ICcb. 

Mlkva 

Snyder 

Fountain 

MUford 

Spellman 

Pr«s«r 

MUler.  Calif. 

Staggers 

Pr©y 

MUls 

Stanton, 

Oaydoe 

Mlnlab 

James  V. 

Gibbons 

Mink 

Stark 

Haley 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Steed 

Hall 

Moakley 

Steelman 

Hanley 

MoUohan 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Hannaford 

Montgomery 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Hansen 

Moorbead, 

Stephens 

Harrington 

Calif. 

Stucky 

HarahA 

Mottl 

Symington 

Hubert 

NtchoU 

Teague 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Nix 

Thornton 

Helstoskl 

Obey 

Tnuder 

Henderson 

Patman.  Tex. 

Udall 

Hlnsbaw 

Patterson, 

Ullman 

Hubbard 

Calif. 

Van  Deerlln 

Jarman 

Pepper 

Vander  Jagt 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Pettis 

Jones,  Ala. 

Pr  easier 

Vlgorlto 

Jones,  N.C. 

Prttchard 

Walsh 

Karth 

Qule 

Waxman 

Ketchum 

QuUlen 

White 

Koch 

Rallsback 

Whitehurst 

Landrum 

Rees 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

lAtto 

Rhodes 

Yates 

Leggett 

Richmond 

Young,  Alaska 

Lehman 

Rlsenhoover 

Young,  Fla. 

Lent 

Roe 

Young,  Tex. 

Litton 

Roybal 

Zeferettl 

Long,  Md. 

Ruppe 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  274 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  state  for  the  record  that  because 
of  a  delayed  conference,  I  arrived  about 
a  minute  after  the  quorum  was  closed 
out  a  few  minutes  ago;  but  I  am  here 
on  the  House  floor  ready,  able,  and  will- 
ing, to  participate  in  all  its  activities. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.  > 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  the  pro- 
gram for  next  week. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  act- 
Inc  minority  leader  will  be  kind  enough 
to  yield,  I  will  be  glad  to  respond. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
gram for  the  week  of  February  16.  1976, 
is  as  follows : 

Monday  we  will  have  the  reading  of 
George  Washington's  Farewell  Address. 

Tuesday  Is  Consent  Calendar  day  and 
Private  Calendar  day,  and  we  will  con- 
sider 15  bills  under  the  suspension  of  the 
rules.  Votes  on  suspensions  will  be  post- 
poned until  the  end  of  all  suspensions. 

Under  the  suspensions  we  will  take  up 
the  following : 

HJl.  11233.  LIbraht.  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  amenc 

S.J.  Res.  154,  White  flbu^e  Conference 
on  Handicapped; 


H.R.  11045,  R^abilitatlon  Act  exten- 
sion conference  report; 

H.R.  10229.  Endangered  Species  Act 
amendments: 

H.R.  11455,  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore  Act  amendments: 

H.R.  11645,  Additional  fiinds  for  James 
Madison  Library: 

H.R.  1313.  RoUa,  Mo.,  Airport  land 
restriction: 

HJl.  2575,  Algona,  Iowa,  Airport  land 
restriction: 

H.R.  2740,  Elkhart,  Kans..  Airport  land 
restriction: 

H.R.  3440.  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  Air- 
iwrt  land  restriction: 

H.R.  8508,  Camden,  Ark.  Airport  land 
restriction: 

H.R.  9617,  Alva,  Okla..  Airport  land 
restriction: 

HSt.  7017,  airline  fares  changes  notifi- 
cation; 

H.R.  8228,  emergency  locator  trans- 
mitters: and 

H.R.  7824,  agricultural  census. 

On  Wednesday  we  will  consider  House 
Joint  Resolution  801,  supplemental  rail- 
road appropriations. 

On  Thursday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  we  have  schediiled  H.R.  5247,  local 
public  works,  which  we  are  listing  be- 
cause of  the  possibility  of  a  veto  and  we 
would  consider  overriding  it. 

At  this  time  it  does  not  appear  as 
though  there  will  be  a  Friday  session,  un- 
less some  reports  come  in  that  we  are  not 
aware  of  at  the  present  time.  We  have  of 
course  asked  the  chairmen  to  report  as 
quickly  as  they  possibly  can  because  of 
the  May  15  deadline  on  legislation,  and 
we  do  hope  that  whatever  legislation 
there  is  will  be  hitting  the  floor  shortly. 

Of  course,  I  said  Thursday  and  the 
balance  of  the  week  we  would  have  the 
possibility  of  taking  up  H.R.  5247,  local 
public  works,  if  there  is  a  veto.  However, 
if  the  acting  minority  leader  could  as- 
sure us  the  President  would  not  veto  the 
bill,  then  we  would  not  be  working  on 
Thursday. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  won- 
dering if  it  would  be  possible,  assuming 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  will  report 
a  rule  on  the  so-called  black  lung  legis- 
lation, to  bring  that  legislation  on  the 
floor  the  week  after  next. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  On  what  bill  is  the  gen- 
tleman inquiring? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  On  the  so-called  pneu- 
moconiosis amendments,  the  black  lung 
legislation. ' 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Has  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  written  to  the  chairman  of 
Committee  on  Rules? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes.  absolutely,  reques- 
ing  a  hearing. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  All  I  can  say  is  that  nor- 
mally the  chairman  has  been  very  co- 
operative with  all  chairmen,  and  I  am 
sure  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
should  talk  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  about  that. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 
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AUTHORIZINa  CLERK  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  AND  SPEAKER  TO  SIGN 
ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTIONS NOTWITHSTANDINO 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  notwithstanding  any 
adjournment  of  the  House  until  Monday. 
February  16. 1976,  the  clerk  be  authorized 
to  receive  messages  from  the  Senate  and 
that  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign 
any  enrolled  bOls  and  joint  resolutions 
duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found 
truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  CONSIDERAIION 
OF  BUSINESS  UNDER  CONSENT 
CALENDAR  RULE  ON  TUESDAY, 
FEBRUARY  17.  1976 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  on  Tuesday,  Febru- 
ary 17,  1976,  it  shall  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider business  under  clause  4,  rule  Xm, 
the  Consent  Calendar  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  be 
dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  of  next 
week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Js  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISHER- 
IES TO  FILE  CERTAIN  REPORTS 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  CcHiunlttee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  cer- 
tain reports.  

Hie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ALTERNATIVE  TO  THE  PUBLIC 
WORKS  BILL 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
with  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Stephens).  I  have  today 
introduced  H.R.  11860.  which  Is  an  al- 
ternative to  H.R.  5247,  the  public  woiiB 
bill  which  the  Congress  enacted  a  little 
over  a  week  ago  and  which  it  Is  antici- 
pated the  President  will  veto.  The  bill 
that  the  gentlnnan  tram  Georgia  (Mr. 


Stephens)  and  I  have  introduced  uses 
the  fimdlng  mechanism  of  the  existing 
commuhlty  development  program  and  we 
believe  it  is  a  better  means  of  imividing 
Jobs  and  providing  them  now.  Rather 
than  take  the  time  of  my  colleagues  at 
this  moment  to  further  explain  the  bill, 
I  will  be  giving  a  further  explanation 
of  It  In  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  in  to- 
day's Record. 


THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 
AND  THE  BUSINESS  ROUNDTABLE 

Hie  SE>EAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Patkan)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time,  I  have  been  curious  about  the  in- 
tense interest  of  the  Business  Roundtable 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
t^n.  Now.  the  reasons  are  becoming 
dear  why  there  have  been  so  many  tde- 
grams  and  telephone  calls  to  help  the 
Federal  Reserve  block  an  audit  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

My  research  indicates  that — ^in  many 
instances — the  Business  Roundtable  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  are  one  and  the 
same — ^honeycombed  with  interlocking 
personnel. 

Not  1  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  dis- 
tricts has  accepted  this  fat  cat  lobby- 
ing group's  influence.  Tliey  are  right  in 
there — on  the  boards  of  directors  of  (»ch 
of  the  district  banks. 

In  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  five  of  the  nine 
directors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York — the  most  influential  in  the 
System — have  direct  or  indirect  ties  with 
the  Business  Roundtable. 

Tliis  pressure  group  has  managed  to 
put  oflBcers  and  directors  of  Its  member 
corporations  all  through  the  System. 
These  are  not  small  businesses  I  am  talk- 
ing about,  but  the  biggest  of  the  big. 

Take  a  look  at  the  bank  in  New  York — 
those  five  directors  are  from  CThase  Man- 
hattan, with  almost  $34  billion  in  de- 
posits as  of  December  13,  1975;  J.  C. 
Penney,  annual  sales  of  $6,200,000,000; 
Texaco,  annual  sales  of  $23,255,000,000; 
Union  Carbide  Corp.,  $5,320,000,000  in 
annual  sales;  and  Kennecott  Copper,  an- 
nual sales  of  $1,664.000,000 — all  member 
companies  of  the  Business  Roimdtable. 

The  interlocks  at  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Cleveland  and  its  branches  are 
almost  as  impressive — ^Federated  De- 
partment Stores,  annual  sales  of  $2,960,- 
000,000;  Westlnghouse  Electric,  annual 
sales  of  $5,799,000,000;  TRW.  Inc..  an- 
nual sales  of  $2,5000.000.000;  IBM,  an- 
nual sales  of  $12,675,000,000;  H.  J.  Heinz 
b  Co.,  annual  sales  of  $1,650,000,000;  and 
the  Cyclops  Corp.,  annual  sales  of  $653 
million — again,  all  member  companies  of 
the  Business  Roundtable  and  all  having 
representatives  on  the  boards  of  directors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks. 

The  Rictmuxid  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
has  only  attracted  representatives  fr<Hn 
three  of  the  Business  Roundtable  mem- 
bers— but  look  at  the  three — Sears,  Roe- 
buck &  Co.,  annual  sales  of  $13,100,000- 
000;  the  Exxon  Corp.,  annual  sales  of 
$45,021,000,000;  and  A.T.  &  T.,  annual 
sales  of  $23,500,000,000. 


THE  Busiwas  KomnrraBLX  am 

oven  MAKKBr  ooaaoTT^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  thai  all-important 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  re- 
sides the  portfolio  of  Government 
bonds — about  $93  billion  worth — ^from 
which  the  P^ederal  Reserve  System — not 
the  Treasury — draws  interest  at  about  $6 
billion  anniMlly. 

This  portfolio  of  bonds  is  managed  by 
the  Fedoal  Open  Market  (Committee  In 
the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  Us- 
ing a  select  list  of  securities  dealers,  the 
Federal  CH>en  Market  Committee  buys 
and  seUs  bonds  in  the  open  market. 

■Riese  transactions  involve  billions  of 
dollars  a  year — ^that  is  ri^t — bilUons  of 
dollars  annually.  And  sharing  in  that 
lucrative  business — ^part  of  that  select 
list  of  bond  dealers — are  the  names  of 
CSiase  Manhattan  Bank,  almost  $34  bU- 
li<Mi  in  deposits:  Bank  of  America,  $57 
billi(xi  in  deposits;  and  the  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank,  $45  billion  in  deposits — 
member  corporations  of  the  Business 
Roundtable. 

One  day  these  bond  dealers  buy  and 
sell  Government  securities  for  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve.  The  next  day  they  are  out 
lobbying  with  the  Business  Roundtable 
to  protect  themselves  and  the  rest  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  from  an  audit.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  the  profits  from 
their  bond  dealing  for  the  Federal  Re- 
serve help  pay  tiieir  massive  dues  to  this 
lobb3dng  organization. 

The  big  decisions — the  really  crucial 
decisions — are  made  in  a  high-level  com- 
mittee which  goes  imder  the  name  of  the 
Business  Roundtable  Policy  CXMnmittee. 
This  is  ii^ere  the  fattest  of  the  fat  cats 
start  the  influence  ball  rolling. 

And  of  course,  the  Federal  Reserve  in- 
fluence is  right  there  on  the  Policy  Com- 
mittee; 11  of  the  40  members  of  that 
committee  have  ties  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve— ^more  than  one-fourth  have  links 
back  into  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

These  ties  involve  links  between  the 
Federal  Reserve  Systan  and  Federated 
Department  Stores;  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank;  Union  Carbide;  Kennecott  Ctop- 
per;  Westlnghouse  Electric;  IBM;  Sears, 
Roebuck;  Exxon;  A.T.  &  T.;  Alcoa;  and 
Bank  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  link  between  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  and  the  Business  Roimd- 
table is  c(Mnplete — it  oicompasses  all 
areas.  At  this  point  I  want  to  list  the 
interlocks  by  Federal  Reserve  district 
banks  and  branches: 

COMFASISON  OF  BXTSINKSS  ROUNDTABLE  MXII- 
BERSHIP  AND  BOAKOS  OF  DiBECTORS  OF  FED- 
ERAL Reserve  District  and  Branches 

DISTRICT   1 — FEDERAL  RESBIVE  BAITK  OF  BOSTON 

Class  B  Director — ^Weston  P.  Flgglns,  chair- 
man of  the  Board.  Wm.  PUene's  Sons  Com- 
pany, Boston,  Massachusetts.  FUene's  Is  a 
division  of  Federated  Department  Stores. 
Cincinnati.  Federated  Department  StcMvs  Is 
a  member  corporation  of  the  Business 
Roundtable.  In  addition,  Ralph  liBzarus. 
chairman.  Federal  Department  Stores,  is  a 
member  of  the  40-member  Business  Round- 
table  Policy  Committee. 

VE    BANK    OF 


DISTRICT    2 — FB>ERAL 

NKWTOUC 


Class  A  Director — ^Davld  RockefeUer,  Chair- 
man, The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  NA.,  New 
York,  New  Tcnrk— Chase  Manhattan  Bank  is 
a  member  company  of  the  Biulnees  Bound- 
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Uble.  In  addlUon.  David  Rockefeller.  Cbair- 
man.  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  NA.,  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  40-member  Business  Roundtable 
Policy  Committee. 

Class  B  Directors — Jack  B.  Jackson,  presi- 
dent. J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York — 
J.  C.  Penney  Co..  Inc.  Is  a  member  company 
of  the  B«ulne8S  Roundtable. 

Maurice  F.  Oranvllle,  chairman  of  the 
board.  Texaco  Inc..  New  York,  New  York — 
Texaco  Inc.  Is  a  member  company  of  the 
Business  Rovmd table. 

William  S.  Sneath,  president.  Union  Car- 
bide Corporation.  New  York.  New  York — 
Union  Carbide  Corporation  Is  a  member  com- 
pany of  the  Biislness  Roundtable.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Chairman  of  the  Union  Carbide 
Corporation,  P.  Perry  Wilson,  is  part  of  the 
40-member  Business  Roundtable  policy  com- 
mittee. 

Class  C  Director — Prank  R.  Mllllken,  presi- 
dent, Kennecott  Copper  Corporation,  New 
York,  New  York — Kennecott  Copper  Is  a 
member  company  of  the  Business  Round- 
table.  In  addition.  Mr.  Mllllken  Is  a  member 
of  the  40-member  Business  Roundtable  policy 
committee. 

DISTUCT   3 rrDEftAI.   aZSERVE   BANK  OF 

PHILADELPHIA 

Class  B  Director— Harold  A.  Shaub,  presi- 
dent, Campbell  Soup  Co..  Camden,  New  Jer- 
sey. The  Campbell  Soup  Company  Is  a  mem- 
ber company  of  the  Business  Roundtable. 

OISTBICT   4 FEDERAL  BESERVK  BANK   Or 

CLEVELAND 

Class  B  Director — Charles  Y.  Lazarus, 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  and  chief  executive 
officer,  the  P.&R.  Lazarus  Co..  Columbus, 
Ohio,  a  division  of  Federated  Department 
Stores,  Cincinnati.  Federated  Department 
Stores  Is  a  member  corporation  of  the  Busi- 
ness Roundtable.  In  addition,  Ralph  Lazarus, 
chairman,  Federated  Department  Stores.  Is 
a  member  of  the  40-member  Business  Round- 
table  Policy  Committee. 

Class  C  Directors— Robert  E.  Klrby,  chair- 
man and  chief  executive  officer.  Westing- 
house  Electric  Corporation,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corpor- 
ation Is  a  member  company  of  the  Business 
Roundtable.  In  addition,  Mr.  Klrby  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  40-member  Business  Roundtable 
policy  committee. 

Horace  A.  Shepard,  chairman  of  the  Board. 
Chief  Executive  Officer,  TRW.  Inc.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  TRW.  Inc.  Is  a  member  company 
of  the  Business  Roundtable. 

CiTicinnati  branch  of  Cleveland  Bank 

Appointed  by  Board  of  Oovernors — Clair 
P.  Vough,  Vice-President,  International 
Business  Machines,  Inc.,  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky. IBM  is  a  member  corporation  of  the 
Business  Roundtable.  In  addition,  the 
Chairman  of  IBM.  Mr.  Prank  T.  Cary,  Is  a 
member  of  the  40-member  Business  Round- 
table  Policy  Committee. 

Pittsburgh.  Itranch  of  Cleveland  Bank 

Appointed  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  Cleveland— R.  Burt  Oookln,  Vice  Chair- 
man and  C Jl.O.,  H.  J.  Heinz  Company,  Pitta- 
burgh,  Pennsylvania.  H.  J.  Heinz  Company  Is 
a  member  corporation  of  the  Business 
Roundtable. 

Appointed  by  Board  of  Governors — W.  H. 
Knoell,  President.  Cyclops  Corporation. 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania — Cyclops  Corpora- 
tion is  a  member  company  of  the  Business 
Roundtable.  , 

DISTUCT  S — FEDEKAL  KXSBRTX  BANK  OF 

RICHMOND 

Class  B  Director — Osby  L.  Weir— retired 
General  Manager,  Metropolitan  Washington- 
Baltimore  Areas,  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Com- 
pany. Bethesda.  Maryland.  Sears,  Roebuck 
and  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  Is  a  member  cor- 
poration of  ihe  Biisiness  Roundtable.  In 
addition.  Mr.  Arthur  M.  Wood,  Chairman, 
Sears.  Roebuck  and  Co.,  is  a  member  of  the 
40-member  Business  Roundtable  Policy 
Committee. 


Baltimore  branch  of  Richmortd  Bank 
Appointed  by  Board  of  Governors — I.  B. 
Kllllan.  Manager,  Eastern  Region.  Exxon 
Company.  n.S.A.,  Baltimore.  Md — The  Exxon 
Corporation  is  a  member  corporation  of  the 
Business  Roundtable.  In  addition.  Mr. 
Clifton  Garvin.  Exxon  Corporation,  is  a 
member  of  the  40-member  Business  Round- 
table  Policy  Committee. 
Charlotte  Branch  of  the  Richmond  Bank 
Appointed  by  Board  of  Governors — Charles 
W.  DeBell,  general  manager.  North  Carolina 
Works.  Western  Electric  Company,  Inc. 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  Western  Electric  Com- 
pany is  a  subsidiary  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Company.  AT&T  la  a 
member  corporation  of  the  Business  Round- 
table.  In  addition,  Mr.  John  D.  deButts, 
Chairman.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Company,  New  York,  New  York,  Is  the  co- 
chairman  of  the  40-Member  Business  Round- 
table  Policy  Committee. 

DISTRICT    6 ^FEDERAL    RESERVE    BANK    OF 

ATLANTA 

Class  B  Directors — Robert  T.  Hombeck. 
manager.  Tennessee  Operations,  Aluminum 
Company  of  America,  Alcoa,  Tenn. — Alumi- 
num Company  of  America  is  a  member  cor- 
poration of  the  Btislness  Roundtable.  In 
addition,  Mr.  John  D.  Harper,  Chairman, 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  is  the  chairman 
of  the  40  member  Business  Roundtable 
Policy  Committee. 

DISTRICT   7 — FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANK  OF  CHICAGO 

Class  C  Director — M.  Leo  H.  Schoenhofen, 
chairman  of  the  board,  Marcor,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  Marcor,  Inc.  U  a  member  corpora- 
tion of  the  Business  Roundtable. 

Detroit  Branch  of  the  Chicago  Bank 

Appointed  -by  Board  of  Governors — Tom 
Killefer,  vice-president,  finance,  general 
counsel,  Chrysler  Corporation,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Chrysler  Corporation  is  a  member  corpora- 
tion of  the  Business  Roundtable. 

DISTRICT  8 FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANK  OF  ST.  LOT7IS 

Class  B  Director — Tom  K.  Smith,  Jr.,  Group 
Vice  President,  Monsanto  Company,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Monsanto  Company  is  a  member  corpo- 
ration of  the  Business  Roundtable. 

DISTRICT  9^FEDERAL  RESE1VE  BANK  OF 
MINNEAPOLIS 

Class  C  Director — James  P.  McFarland, 
chairman  of  the  board.  General  Mills,  Inc., 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  General  Mills.  Inc. 
is  a  member  corporation  of  the  Business 
Roundtable. 

Stephen  F.  Keating,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Honeywell,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
Honeywell.  Inc.  Is  a  member  corporation  of 
the  Business  Roundtable. 

DISTRICT   10 FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANK  OF  KANSAS 

CITT 

Class  C  Director — Robert  T.  Person,  chair- 
man of  the  Board,  and  president.  Public  Serv- 
ice Company  of  Colorado.  Public  Service  Com- 
pany of  Colorado  is  a  member  corporation  of 
the  Business  Roundtable. 

DISTRICT    11 FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANK  OF  DALLAS 

Class  B  Director — Stewart  Orton,  president, 
Foley's  Inc.,  Houston,  Texas,  Foley's  is  a  divi- 
sion of  Federated  Department  Stores,  Cincin- 
nati. Federated  Department  Stores  is  a  mem- 
ber ctnporatlon  of  the  Business  Roundtable. 
In  addition,  Ralph  Lazarus,  chairman.  Fed- 
erated Department  Stores,  is  a  member  of  the 
40-member  Business  Roundtable  Policy  Com- 
mittee. 

Class  C  Director — John  Lawrence,  chairman 
of  the  Board.  Dresser  Industries,  Inc.,  Dallas, 
Texas.  Dresser  Industries  is  a  member  corpo- 
ration of  the  Business  Roundtable. 

DISTRICT  1  a FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANK  OF  SAN 

FRANCISCO 

Class  A  Director — A.  W.  Clausen,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer.  Bank  of  America 
NT&SA  San  Francisco.  The  Bank  of  America 
is  a  member  company  of  the  Business  Round- 


table.  In  addition,  Mr.  Clausen  Is  a  member 
of  the  40-member  Business  Roundtable  Pol- 
Icy  Committee. 

Class  B  Director — Charles  R.  Dahl,  presi- 
dent and  chief  executive  officer,  Crown  Zel- 
lerbach  Corporation,  San  Fr&nclsoo,  Califor- 
nia. Crown  Zellerbach  Corporation  is  a 
member  oofporation  of  the  Business  Round- 
table. 

Malcolm  T.  Stamper,  president.  The  Boeing 
Company,  Seattle,  Washington.  The  Boeing 
Company  Is  a  member  corporation  of  the 
Business  Roundtable. 

Class  C.  Director — Cornell  C.  Maler,  presi- 
dent and  chief  executive  officer.  Kaiser  Alumi- 
num &  Chemical  Corporation,  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia. Kaiser  Industries  Corporation  Is  a 
member  corporation  of  the  Business  Round- 
Uble. 

FED  TAKES   AIM    AT  THE   AUDIT   BILL 

Now,  with  this  nice  cozy  relationship. 
It  is  little  wonder  that  when  Dr.  Arthur 
Bums,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  of  Governors,  csJls,  the  Business 
Roundtable  listens.  And  Dr.  Bums  is  op- 
posed to  any  efforts  to  have  the  General 
Accounting  Office  audit  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System. 

Back  in  1973,  when  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  reported 
out  a  bill  which  would  have  provided 
a  full-scale  audit  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  Dr.  Bums  went  to  work.  The  full 
Banking  Committee  reported  this  bill 
favorably  on  October  4,  1973.  On  Oc- 
tober 12.  I  requested  a  hearing  at  the 
Rules  Committee. 

Then  Dr.  Bums  went  to  work.  Thanks 
to  a  public -spirited  citizen  who  shall  re- 
main anonymous,  we  learned  of  the 
Tinkers  to  Evers  to  Chance  moves  that 
Dr.  Bums  started.  The  following  corres- 
ponderence  shows  a  Bums'  call  to  Manu- 
facturers Hanover  who  then  called  John 
Lee  of  the  New  York  Clearing  House  who 
then  distributed  a  Business  Roundtable 
mailgram  in  an  effort  to  "help  the  Fed 
repel  a  bill  sponsored  by  Mr.  Patman 
that  would  require  full  GAO  audits  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System."  This  hap- 
pened on  October  J8  and  October  19. 

On  October  24,  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee deferred  action.  On  October  30, 
the  House  Rules  Committee  again  de- 
ferred action.  On  November  6.  the  House 
Rules  Cranmittee  tabled  a  motion  to  re- 
consider the  bill. 

Among  the  many  telegrams  that  were 
coming  in  on  this  legislation,  several 
puz2aed  us.  We  just  could  not  understand 
why  some  of  these  companies  were  both- 
ering about  a  bill  that  was  so  far  out  of 
their  bailiwick.  I  received  a  telegram  on 
October  26,  1973,  in  opposition  to  the  bill 
from  American  Metal  Climax,  Inc.,  with 
annual  sales  of  $1,200,000,000.  Now  that 
we  have  been  able  to  get  a  look  at  the 
Business  Roundtable  membership,  I  find 
that  AMAX,  Inc. — the  parent  company 
of  American  Metal  Climax.  Inc.— is  a 
dues-paying  member  corporation  of  the 
Business  Roundtable. 

Only  after  I  started  to  uncover  and 
make  public  some  of  the  lobbying  tactics 
used  by  Dr.  Bums — and  after  repeated 
requests  on  my  part  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House — did  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee, on  Febmary  E,  1974 — finally 
grant  a  rule  which  would  provide  the 
Members  of  the  House  an  opportunity 
to  work  their  will  on  this  bill. 
Sure  enough,  on  February  14,  the  tele- 
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grams  started  going  out  again.  A.  W. 
Clausen,  chief  e|(«;utive  offlcer  of  the 
Bank  of  America^^^e  largest  bank  in 
the  world — who  slts^  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  San  Francisco  and  who,  incidentally, 
sits  on  the  40-member  Policy  Committee 
of  the  Business  Roundtable,  started 
wiring  Members  of  Congress.  Since  they 
had  not  succeeded  in  killing  the  bill  In 
the  Rules  Committee,  Dr.  Bums  and  his 
friends  now  wanted  the  legislation 
weakened  through  amendments. 

Through  the  rest  of  the  spring  until 
the  bill  came  up  on  the  House  floor  on 
May  30, 1974,  the  lobbyists  were  at  work. 
Mr.  Clausen  started  telephoning  Mem- 
bers. The  Republican  Policy  Committee 
of  the  House  unanimously  opposed  the 
bill  on  Bffay  27,  1974.  Representatives  of 
Crown-Zellerbach  Corp. — annual  sales  of 
$1,766.000,000 — contacted  the  House 
Democratic  leadership  in  opposition  to 
the  bill.  A  representative  of  the  Cater- 
pillar Tractor  Corp. — annual  sales  of 
$4,082,000,000 — telephoned  the  Banking 
Committee  in  regard  to  the  bill.  At  the 
time,  as  I  pointed  out  before,  the  interests 
of  these  corporations  in  a  bill  to  audit 
a  bank  regulatory  agency  seemed  some- 
what peculair.  Now,  with  the  list  of  Busi- 
ness Roundtable  membership  in  hand,  it 
is  possible  to  see  the  link.  Both  Cater- 
pillar Tractor  and  Crown  Zellerbach  are 
member  companies  of  the  Business 
Roundtable.  In  addition,  the  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Crown 
Zellerbach  Corp.,  Mr.  Charles  R.  Dahl.  is 
a  class  B  Director  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  San  Francisco. 

I  am  sure  that  many  Members  felt 
these  calls,  letters,  and  telegrams  from 
busy  executives  of  major  corporations 
were  sincere  expressions  of  alarm  from 
public-spirited  citizens.  Pew  of  us 
realized  at  that  time  the  tight  interlock 
between  the  personnel  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's 12  district  banks  and  branches 
and  the  Business  Roundtable.  Perhaps  if 
we  had  been  fuUy  apprised,  the  results 
would  have  been  different. 

On  May  30,  1974,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives adopted  the  weakening 
amendment  sought  by  Dr.  Bums.  The 
legislation  was  not  considered  in  the 
Senate  at  all  that  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  I  would  like  to  place  copies  of 
1973  and  1974  tel^rams  on  the  audit 
bill;  the  Business  Roimdtable  mailgram 
and  background;  and  a  Jack  Anderson 
column  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  December  12,  1973: 

October  23,  1973. 
Re  B.B..  10266. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  urge  that  you  give  careful  attention  to 
the  dissents  to  the  committee  report  and 
vote  against  any  provision  authorizing  the 
OAO  to  review  "The  results  of  the  programs 
and  activities  of  the  system.  Including  the 
extent  to  which  Its  established  objectives  are 
being  achieved".  The  ComptroUer  General 
admits  that  the  OAO  la  unqualified  to  make 
such  reviews  and  any  effort  to  do  so  would 
abrogate  the  long  standing  tradition  that  the 


operattons  tO.   the  Federal  Reserve  System 
should  be  lndq>endent  of  political  pressure. 
lAN  MacOrcgor. 
Chairman,  American  Metal  Climax,  Inc. 

Whirlpool  Corp.. 
Benton  Harbor,  Mich..  October  26,  1973. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 

CJiairman,  DS.  House  of  Representatives, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 

We  wish  to  express  our  active  concern  to 
HJl.  10265  which  provides  tar  audits  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  With  an  annual  audit  by  Independent 
public  accountants,  examination  by  GAO 
Is  unnecessary  and  would  be  a  wasteful  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  money. 

Particularly  objectionable  Is  the  provision 
that  the  GAO  would  have  responsibility  for 
an  audit  of  results  and  a  determination  if 
board  actions  meet  those  objectives  for 
which  the  board  was  established  and  has 
been  maintained.  This  provision  injects  the 
GAO  Into  the  monetary  and  economic  jjoUcy 
areas,  areas  In  "which  they  have  no  expertise 
and  no  responsibility  lor  the  development  of 
such  expertise. 

Close  scrutiny  of  results  by  the  GAO  would 
weaken  the  independence  of  the  board  and 
make  more  difficult  Its  making  those  objec- 
tive and  long  range  decisions  which  In  the 
expert  opinion  of  the  board  are  in  the  best 
Interests  of  the  many  elements  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

Walter  A.  Holt, 
Vice  President,  Finance,  and  Treasurer. 

Bank  of  America. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  February  14, 1974. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.: 

I  have  been  informed  that  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  an  audit  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem by  the  General  Accounting  Office  (Hit. 
10266)  will  be  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  this  week.  As  a 
dliectOT  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San 
Francisco,  I  have  considered  this  prtqxisal 
and  urge  that  you  oppose  It  for  the  following 
reasons: 

Forty  years  ago  the  Congress  decided  to 
remove  the  Federal  Reserve  System  from  sur- 
veillance by  the  General  Accoimtlng  Office 
In  order  to  provide  for  Independence  of  Judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
in  carrying  out  the  responsibilities  dele- 
gated to  the  Board  by  the  Congress.  The 
present  structure,  with  regional  Initiative 
by  the  Reserve  Banks  and  central  oversight 
by  the  Board  of  Governors,  has  served  the 
country  well  through  the  years. 

It  la  Important  to  retain  a  balance  of 
public  and  private  elements  In  the  system. 
The  contributions  derived  from  the  private 
sector  experience  of  the  Reserve  Bank  direc- 
tors are  essential  to  this  balance.  Members 
of  the  boards  of  the  Reserve  Banks  bring  an 
Intimate  knowledge  of  developments  in  the 
economy  to  bear  on  the  decisions.  A  post- 
audit  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  might  well  Impair  the  Inde- 
pendence of  their  contribution. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  operation  is 
already  thoroughly  audited  by  an  independ- 
ent certified  public  accountant  and  the  re- 
sults are  reported  to  Congress. 

I  urge  you  to  speak  and  to  vote  against 
passage  of  H.R.  10265,  The  establishment  and 
Implementation  of  a  sound  monetary  policy 
can  best  be  accomplished  by  an  Independent 
agency  which  Is  relatively  free  from  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  public  opinion. 
Sincerely, 

A.  W.  Clavsen, 
President,  Bank  of  America  N.T.  A  SA. 

October  19,  1973. 
Mr.  John  Lee  of  the  New  York  Clearing 


House  called:  Had  a  call  from  Oabrlel  Bauge 
of  Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust.  Mr.  Hauga 
had  a  call  from  Arthur  Bums,  Chairman  of 
Fed.  Mr.  Bums  asked  Mr.  Hauge  if  he  could 
muster  some  support  In  New  Yoi^  to  help 
the  Fed  repel  a  bill  sponsored  by  Mr.  Pat- 
man that  would  require  full  OAO  audits  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  More  speclflcaUy. 
Mr.  Bums  called  to  our  attention  that  there 
Is  an  amendment  to  Mr.  Patman's  bill  known 
as  the  Ashley-Stanton  amendment.  This 
amendment  is  acceptable  to  the  Fed  and  the 
Fed  would  like  us  to  assist  In  any  way  we 
can  to  get  the  New  York  delegation  to  the 
House  to  vote  for  the  Ashley-Stanton  amend- 
ment. 

Gordon  T.  Wallace, 
Irving  Trust  Co., 
New   York,  N.Y. 

The  work  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
Is  of  great  Importance  to  the  monetary  and 
economic  policies  of  the  nation  and.  of 
course,  to  American  business.  Traditionally, 
It  has  been  Insulated  from  short  run  political 
and  economic  pressures.  Now  an  attempt  Is 
being  made  to  change  this. 

On  9/13/73  Representative  Wright  Patman 
Introduced  a  bill.  HJt.  10265,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  of  which  he  is  chairman.  It  was 
reported  with  amendments  on  10/12/73  over 
the  vlgoroiis  protests  of  some  members  of 
both  parties. 

The  bill  proposes  that  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  an  agency  of  Congress,  audit 
the  activities  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
Including  reviews  of  the  results  of  the  sys- 
tem's programs  and  activities  as  well  as  the 
extent  to  which  Its  objectives  are  being 
achieved. 

The  arguments  against  this  proposal  are 
weU  spelled  out  In  the'  dissents  to  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  Report  No.  93-585  which 
along  with  a  copy  of  HH.  10265.  Is  being 
maUed  to  you  today. 

The  dissents  tell  the  story.  Coupling  the 
needed  extension  of  $5  bUUon  of  treasury 
borrowing  power  which  expires  12/31/73  with 
the  Patman  audit  proposals  creates  an 
unusual  legislative  situation  from  the  stand- 
point of  any  veto. 

I  am  writing  to  a  number  of  Representa- 
tives expressing  my  views  regarding  this  un- 
warranted effort  to  curtaU  the  Independent 
judgment  of  the  board.  A  copy  of  my  letter 
and  the  list  of  Representatives  to  whom  I 
am  writing  are  enclosed  v?ith  this  mailgram. 

It  Is  Important  that  businessmen  be  heard 
on  this  issue.  The  timing  of  any  views  ex- 
pressed is  urgent  because  the  matter  is  ex- 
pected to  be  considered  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee on  Tuesday.  10/23  and  by  the  full 
House  on  10/24. 

It  may  be  that  members  of  the  Banking 
Committee  who  dissented  will  offer  amend- 
ments limiting  the  auditing  scope  of  the 
Patman  bill.  This  would  be  helpful. 
JoBir  D.  Harper. 
Chairman,  The  Business  Roundtable. 

Re  H.B.  10265— J(dm  Harper's  views. 

Dear  Mr.  .  The  Patman-sponsored 

bUl  (HJt.  10265)  to  provide  tar  an  audit  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  Its  banks 
and  branches.  Including  monetary  policy  de- 
cisions, should  be  opposed  as  seriously  inter- 
fering with  the  work  of  the  board  and  eroding 
its  independence.  By  their  very  nature  the 
activities  for  which  the  F'ederal  Reserve  has 
responsibility  are  highly  skilled  and  of  such 
a  confidential  nature  that  an  audit  type  of 
exposure  would  be  seriously  counter-produc- 
tive. This  applies  eepeclally  to  policy  discus- 
sions and  transactions  which  are  hardly  a 
subject  for  auditing  even  though  the  re- 
sults may  be  criticized. 
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In  tbe  buBlneas  community  the  work  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  considered  to 
be  ably  conducted.  A  detail  examination  of 
lt«  activities  by  the  Comptroller  Oeneral, 
probably  with  outside  accountants  and  econ- 
omists, would  consume  time  ot  bo«urd  per- 
sonnel which  should  be  devoted  to  the 
board's  work.  It  would  undoubtedly  Involve 
a  platform  for  expressing  opinions  and  sec- 
ond-guessing with  respect  to  board  policies 
and  would  generally  Interfere  with  the  work 
of  the  board.  Currently  the  board's  positions 
are  publicly  detailed.  We  note  the  many  visits 
to  Capitol  Hill  by  the  chairman  and  other 
board  members  to  make  reports.  The  Federal 
Reserve  System's  current  actions  are  broadly 
carried  in  the  press,  its  policy  decisions  are 
made  public  within  three  months  and  min- 
utes of  deliberations  are  made  public  after 
five  years. 

The  bill  la  an  unwarranted  effort  to  cur- 
tall  the  Independence  of  the  board  by  sub- 
jecting it  to  further  congressional  and  execu- 
tive political  pressures  and  restraints.  It 
should  be  defeated. 

THI    BX7SINESS    RolrNDTABLE, 

October  18. 1973. 
To :  Members  of  the  Business  Rountable 

The  attached  documents  were  referred  to 
in  John  Harper's  night  letter  sent  you  today. 

John  Post. 
[Attached  was  a  copy  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee's legislative  repartee]     , 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Defe.  12,  1973] 

Burns  Opposed  GAO  Attdit  of  Fed 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Plpe-pufflng  Arthur  Burns,  chairman  of  the 
powerful  Federal  Reserve  Board,  doesn't  want 
to  open  his  books  to  government  auditors. 

When  House  Banking  Committee  Chair- 
man Wright  Patman  Introduced  legislation  to 
subject  the  Fed's  fiscal  operations  to  govern- 
ment audit,  therefore.  Burns  quietly  got  on 
the  phone  to  top  bankers  and  urged  them  to 
bring  pressure  on  Congress  to  kill  the  bUl. 

Competent  sources  have  told  us  about 
Burns'  telephone  campaign  and  have  sup- 
plied us  with  documentary  evidence  of  one 
key  call  TJnder  the  massive  assault  by  Bxirns 
and  the  bankers,  the  bUl  was  successfully 
blocked. 

The  bill  was  the  outgrowth  of  charges  that 
the  Fed  was  more  Interested  In  protecting  the 
bankers  than  the  public.  Burns  was  absolute- 
ly opposed  to  allowing  the  Oeneral  Account- 
ing Office  to  scrutinize  the  Fed's  books. 

We  have  now  obtained  an  internal  memo 
detailing  some  of  his  backstage  maneuvering. 
Dated  "10/10/73  4:40  pjn.,"  It  tells  of  a  tele- 
phone message  from  John  Lee  of  the  New 
York  Clearing  House,  a  Unk  between  local 
banks  and  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

The  memo  states  that  Lee  "had  a  call 
from  Gabriel  Hauge  (board  chairman)  of 
Manufactures  Hanover  Trust.  Mr.  Hauge 
had  a  call  from  Arthur  Bvirns,  chairman 
of  Fed.  Mr.  Bums  asked  Mr.  Hauge  if  he 
could  muster  some  support  In  New  York 
to  help  the  Fed  repel  a  bill  sponsored  by 
Mr.  Patman  that  would  require  full  GAO 
audits  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System." 

Bankers,  no  matter  how  they  feel  about 
the  Fed,  are  p€tfticularly  vulnerable  to  its 
pressures.  Dr.  Bums  had  no  difficulty  mus- 
tering support  to  beat  back  the  audit. 

A  spokesman  for  Bums  said  that  Burns 
remembered  the  conversation  with  Hauge 
and  that  Bums  "undoubtedly  did  mention" 
the  bill,  but  did  not  "recollect  the  tone  of 
the  conversation"  about  lobbying. 

Hauge  agreed  the  audit  bill  "must  have 
been  part  of  the  conversaUon."  But  like 
Bums,  Hauge  could  not  recall  the  references 
to  lobbying.  Hauge  said  he  has  opposed  an 
audit  of  the  Fed  for  many  years. 

Rep.  Patman  has  charged  over  the  past 
few  months  that  Bums  and  the  Fed  mounted 


"an  unprecedented  effort"  to  sabotage  the 
audit  bill.  Our  discovery  of  the  memo  on 
the  exact  course  of  the  campaign,  however, 
is  the  first  substantive  evidence  to  back  up 
Patman's  charge. 

We  have  also  uncovered  a  Mallgnun.  sent 
to  business  leaders  on  Oct.  18  by  John  Harp- 
er, chairman  of  The  Buslnefls  Roxind table, 
an  organization  of  big  businessmen. 

"It  is  important  businessmen  be  heard  on 
this  Issue  .  .  ."  Harper  told  his  members. 
"By  their  very  nature  the  activities  for  which 
the  Federal  Reserve  has  responsibility  are 
highly  skilled  and  of  such  a  confidential 
nature  that  an  audit  type  of  exposure  would 
be  seriously  counter-productive."' 

Over  the  years,  the  GAO  has  conducted 
hundreds  of  investigations  of  classified  op- 
erations without  breeching  any  secrets.  This 
was  a  fact  the  big  money  chose  to  ignora 

Again,  in  this  Congress,  the  legislative 
committee  has  reported  out  a  bill — H.R. 
7590 — to  provide  for  a  full-scale  audit 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  again 
it  has  been  stalled  In  the  House  Rules 
Committee. 

Along  with  other  Members,  I  have  been 
very  curious  about  this  organization — 
the  Business  Roimdtable — which  seems 
to  sweep  out  of  the  night,  kill  public  in- 
terest legislation,  and  then  disapi>ear. 
Our  curiosity  has  been  piqued  by  its 
clout,  its  aim  smd  the  size  of  the  corpora- 
tions it  represents. 

The  Business  Roundtable  is  described 
this  way  in  the  New  York  Times  of  No- 
vember 16,  1975: 

The  organization  Is  the  Biisiness  Round- 
table,  whose  158  corporate  members  range, 
alphabetically  from  the  AlUs  Chalmers  Cor- 
poration to  Xerox  Corporation.  Its  members 
Include  the  three  largest  banks,  seven  of 
the  largest  oil  companies,  the  largest  steel 
companies,  major  retailing  organizations  and 
many  of  the  largest  utilities.  Including 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany. 

The  Buslnes  Roundtable  has  an  annual 
budget  of  "around  $1.5  million, "  according  to 
its  executive  director,  John  Post,  although 
most  expenses  of  Its  lobbying  campaigns  are 
borne  (by  companies)  who  send  their  ex- 
ecutives to  Washington  to  talk  to  members 
of  Congress. 

The  money  to  run  the  Roundtable  comes 
from  the  c<»porate  members'  dues,  which 
range  from  $2,600  to  $35,000  a  year,  depend- 
ing on  the  size  of  the  company,  according  to 
Mr.  Post. 

According  to  testimony  submitted  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  Monopoly 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  on  July  18, 1975,  the  Business 
Roundtable  has  158  member  companies 
and  a  40-member  policy  committee, 
whose  members  are  drawn  from  the  com- 
panies. The  membership  currently  stands 
at  164  companies.  A  list  of  the  policy 
committee  and  the  member  companies 
is  attached  at  the  end  of  these  remarks. 

On  January  15,  1975,  Hobart  Lewis, 
chairman  and  editor  in  chief  of  Reader's 
Digest,  wrote  to  all  Members  of  Congress 
informing  them  of  an  upcoming  series  of 
monthly  ads  on  "economic  education" 
prepared  jointly  by  the  Business  Round- 
table  and  researchers  and  writers  from 
Reader's  Digest.  The  Reader's  Digest  goes 
into  more  than  one  out  of  every  four 
homes  in  America.  Now  that  Is  clout. 

Here  Is  the  way  the  National  Journal 
describes  the  Business  Roimdtable  in  its 
April  27,  1974.  edlUon: 


[From  the  National  Journal,  Apr.  27. 1974] 

TKB   BtTSUrXSS   BOTTNDTABLX — KnoWINO 

Who's  Doing  What 

The  suite  of  offices  is  smaU :  an  outer  room 
for  the  receptionist  and  an  Inner  room  for 
the  staff  (of  one).  There  Is  nothing  preten- 
tious about  the  appointments.  But  the  suite 
houses  what  could  become  the  most  potent 
business  Interest  group  In  Washington,  D.C.: 
The  Business  Roundtable. 

Unlike  the  National  Association  of  Iilanu- 
facturers  (NAM)  or  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  the  roundtable 
is  selective  about  Its  membership.  Only 
chairmen  or  chief  executives  of  the  country's 
biggest  companies  need  apply. 

The  roundtable  exists  as  a  vehicle  for  these 
top  executives  to  get  Involved  personally  In 
government  activities  which  could  affect 
their  businesses. 

The  roundtable's  method  of  operating  Is 
different  from  some  other  business  lobbies. 
It  picks  and  chooses  Its  Issues  and  Its  Wash- 
ington representative,  John  Post,  spends 
most  of  his  time  tracking  issues  which  could 
be  important  to  the  members. 

On  those  Issues  on  which  he  thinks  the 
roundtable  can  have  an  Impact,  Post  tries  to 
persuade  the  executives  themselves  to  travel 
to  Washington  to  make  their  case  directly  to 
the  policy  makers. 

But  Post  is  careful  not  to  over-expose  ex- 
ecutives or  to  waste  their  clout  on  hopeless 
cases.  He  said  that  while  he  had  been  follow- 
ing the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  line  of 
business  proposal,  he  does  not  think  the 
roundtable  will  take  a  direct  role  in  the  Issue, 
particularly  now  that  the  authority  to  review 
the  FTC's  draft  questionnaire  has  been  taken 
from  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  vested  In  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

"If  (Boy  L.)  Ash  (director  of  OMB)  had 
gotten  Involved  in  It.  we  might  have  had  one 
(executive)  try  to  talk  to  him  about  it."  Post 
said.  "But  I  wouldn't  have  them  see  Elmer 
B.  Staats    (comptroUer  general)    about  it." 

BOTTMOTABLE    HISTORY 

The  roundtable.  which  has  been  around 
Washington  for  little  more  than  a  year.  Is 
an  outgrowth  of  two  organizations,  the 
Labor  Law  Study  Committee,  formed  in  1966 
through  the  efforts  of  Roger  M.  Blough. 
former  chairman  of  the  board  of  XJ£.  Steel 
Corp.,  and  the  Construction  Users  Anti- 
Inflation  Roundtable.  a  group  of  about  130 
companies  who  "buy"  construction,  which 
was  organized  in  the  late  19608  when  con- 
struction prices  started  rising  steeply. 

The  central  theme  of  the  roundUble.  Post 
said.  Is  the  effort  of  chief  executives  to 
strengthen  the  voice  of  business  In  society. 

"The  concept,  as  explained  to  the  chief 
executives."  Post  said,  "is  that  'You  have  to 
know  more  about  Washington,  and  you  have 
to  get  Involved.' " 

The  roundtable  now  has  about  150  mem- 
bers. Post  said,  and  each  company  pays  a 
separate  fee  based  on  a  formula  which  takes 
into  account  gross  revenues  and  stockholder 
equity.  The  fees  range  from  $2,600  to  $36,000 
annuaUy. 

The  group  takes  few  positions  as  a  body. 
Instead,  it  concentrates  on  bringing  the  right 
executive  to  the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 

"We  want  to  be  low  key  and  helpful."  Post 
said.  "It's  a  matter  of  knowing  who's  doing 
what  and  only  getting  Involved  in  It  if  some 
help  Is  needed." 

Congressional  staff  members  who  have  bad 
contact  with  Post  say  he  Is  good  at  his  Job. 
"Post  kept  In  closer  touch  on  wage-price 
controls  than  anybody  else  I  dealt  with." 
said  one  Senate  staff  member  who  asked  not 
to  be  Identified.  "He  was  very  knowledgeabis 
about  every  development  that  occurred.  H 
there  was  discussion  between  offices  on  a 
new  draft  of  a  bUI.  he  knew  about  It." 

Post  convinced  four   chief  executives  to 
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testify  before  the  subcommittee  of  the  Ben- 
ate  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, which  was  drafting  controls  legisla- 
tion. He  also  arranged  for  the  four  men  to 
meet  privately  with  V-.e  subcommittee  chair- 
man. Sen.  J.  Bennett  Johnston  Jr..  D-La.. 
to  make  their  case  directly. 

Convincing  management:  Post  admitted, 
when  asked  directly,  that  one  problem  he  has 
had  Is  convincing  chief  executives  of  even 
the  largest  companies  In  the  country  that 
what  the  government  does  affects  their 
operations. 

"Many  of  them  don't  realize  they're  en- 
titled to  state  their  own  opinions."  Post  said. 
"But  we're  getting  more  and  more  of  them  to 
come  and  testify." 

He  said  that  many  U.S.  business  executives 
tend  to  rely  on  the  NAM  or  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  carry  their  fight.  "But  If  the 
oU  companies  have  learned  anything."  Post 
said,  "It's  that  they  can't  put  everything  on 
^ank  N.  Ikard's  shoulders."  (Ikard  Is  the 
president  of  the  American  Petroleum  Insti- 
tute.) 

Finding  a  niche :  This  has  made  roundtable 
relationships  with  the  chamber  and  the  NAM 
somewhat  uneasy.  Although  aU  three  worked 
together  on  several  recent  issues.  Including 
wage-price  controls,  officials  at  the  chamber 
and  the  NAM  exprefsed  some  puzzlement  at 
the  role  of  the  roundtable. 

Several  meetings  have  been  held  between 
Post  and  official*  of  the  other  two  groups  to 
work  out  a  better  relationship. 

One  NAM  official,  who  would  not  speak  for 
attribution,  said  he  also  had  been  told  that 
some  members  of  the  roundtable  were  not 
pleased  at  the  expanding  role  of  the  group. 

Registering:  This  expanded  itde  has  In- 
evitably brought  more  pubUc  attention  on 
the  roundtable's  activities,  and  that  has 
forced  Post  to  change  one  aspect  of  his 
approach. 

For  example,  he  never  has  registered  as  a 
lobbyist,  and  when  NJR  asked  him  why.  he 
said.  "That's  a  question  I  kept  asking  my 
lawyer." 

Post  said  his  lawyer  had  tried  to  convince 
him  that  he  did  not  engage  la  enough  "lob- 
bying" to  be  registered,  but  he  said  he  had 
asked  the  lawyer  to  file  the  papers  recently, 
"Just  so  the  question  doesn't  keep  coming 
up." 

One  Senate  staff  member,  who  has  dealt 
with  Post,  said  that  whUe  the  roxindtable 
works  like  most  other  business  lobbying 
groups,  "It  is  easy  to  assume  that  they  speak 
for  business.  In  tact,  they  speak  only  for  big 
business." 

Policy  Committee:  According  to  round- 
table  stationery,  the  foUowlng  chief  execu- 
tives form  the  group's  Policy  Committee: 
John  D.  Harper  of  Aluminum  Co.  of  America; 
Blough;  Fred  J.  Borch  of  General  Etoctrio 
Co.;  Bert  S.  Cross  of  3M  Co.;  John  D.  deButts 
of  American  Telephone  and  Tdegraph  Co.; 
Richard  C.  Oerstenberg  of  Oeneral  Motors 
Corp. 

Also,  Shearon  Harris  of  Carolina  Power  and 
Light  Co.;  J.  B.  Jackson  of  J.  C.  Penney  Co. 
Inc.;  J.  K.  Jamleson  of  Exxon  C<Hp.;  Reginald 
H.  Jones  of  General  Electric  Co.;  C.  B.  Mc- 
Coy of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  and  Co.; 
David  Packard  of  Hewlett-Packard  Co.;  J. 
Stanford  Smith  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

Also,  Benjamin  F.  Blagglnl  of  Southern 
Pacific  Co.;  Ronald  C.  Bumham  of  Westlog- 
house  Electric  Corp.;  Henry  Ford  n  of  Ford 
Motor  Co.;  Robert  S.  Hatfield  of  C<»tlnental 
Can  Co.;  Brooks  McCormick  of  International 
Harvester  Co.;  John  G.  McLean  of  Continen- 
tal oil  Co.;  Louis  W.  Menk  of  Burlington 
Northern  Inc. 

Also.  Frank  R.  Mllllken  of  Kenneoott  Cop- 
per Corp.;  Shermer  L.  Sibley  of  Pacific  Gas 
and  Electric  Co.;  Donald  B.  SmUey  of  R.  H. 
M<>cy  and  Co.  Inc.;  Edgar  B.  Speer  of  VS. 
Sv>el  Corp.;  J.  E.  Swearlngen  of  Amoco  Pro- 
duction Co.  (Standard  OU  of  Indiana):  O. 


Pendleton  Tliomas  of  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.;  C.  C. 
TIIHnghaat  Jr..  of  Trans  World  Airlines  Inc.; 
Lynn  A.  Townaend  of  Chrysler  Corp. 

Also,  Maiurice  J.  Wamock  of  Armstrong 
Ccvk  Co.;  Thomas  F.  Wlllers  of  Champion 
International  Corp.;  F.  Perry  Wilson  of  Union 
Carbide  Corp.;  J.  Robert  Wilson  of  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Natural  Gas  Co.;  T.  A.  Wilson  of 
Boeing  Co.;  and  Arthur  M.  Wood  of  Sears. 
Roebuck  and  Co. 
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The  Fed  audit  bill  has  been  a  favorite 
target — it  is  stalled  in  the  Rules  Ccan- 
mittee.  The  Business  Roundtable  has  also 
been  successful  in  stalling  a  major  anti- 
trust improvement  ia  the  House  Rules 
Committee  and  having  this  Judiciary 
Committee  bill  "indefinitdy  po6t3)aned." 

Eileen  Shanahan  described  the  legis- 
lation  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Novem- 
ber 16  this  way: 

The  legislation  killed  10  days  ago  by  the 
lobbying  of  business  Rountable  members,  to- 
gether with  the  efforts  of  a  few  noiunember 
corporations,  would  have  given  the  attorneys 
general  of  the  50  states  authority  to  sue 
violators  of  antitrust  law  on  behalf  of  the 
citizens  of  their  state  and  to  collect  money 
damages. 

The  damages,  which  could  run  to  many 
millions  of  dollars  In  some  cases,  would  have 
been  three  times  the  amoiint  of  any  over- 
charges that  had  resulted  from  company  ac- 
tions, such  as  price-fixing  agreements,  that 
had  been  found  to  be  Ulegal. 

The  money  would  have  been  paid  back  to 
the  persons  Injured  by  the  Ulegal  actions. 
Insofar  as  they  could  be  Identified,  and  any 
left-over  money  would  have  been  kept  by 
the  state  to  xiae  for  valid  pubUc  purposes 
related  to  the  Injury  inflicted  on  the  state's 
citizens. 

For  example,  damages  collected  from  drug 
companies  might  have  been  used  to  finance 
pubUc  health  services. 

An  iinusual  aspect  of  the  Sotintable's 
successful  lobbying  against  this  bUl  is  that 
the  measuie  was  killed  In  the  House  Rules 
Committee,  after  its  corporate  (^ponents  had 
succeeded  In  having  the  measure  amended, 
but  not  In  stopping  it,  in  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Very  early  in  the  first  session  of  the 
94th  Congress,  the  Business  Roundtable 
took  aim  at  the  Consumer  Protection 
Ag&acy  legislation  an^,4ifBiiig1i(u  kinds  of 
misleading  dej^ices^^^cluding  a  ques- 
tionablejDriP— apparently  affected  the 
voi^^^ttSS^hn  in  the  House.  Consumer 
protection— like  the  audit  bill— was  high 
on  the  Business  Roundtable's  "Enemies 
Ust". 

Tbe  Congressional  Research  Service — 
a  division  of  the  Library  of  Congress — 
made  the  following  statement  about  the 
Business  Roimdtable-contracted  poll: 

On  the  basis  of  our  examination,  and  for 
the  aforementioned  reasons,  we  conclude 
that  the  Business  Roundtable  study  does  not 
uppemr  to  present  conclusive  evidence  tHat 
the  pubUc  Is  opposed  to  the  creation  of  the 
Consumer  Advocacy  Agency. 

The  pubUc  may  favor  the  Consumer  Ad- 
vocacy Agency  or  oppose  it.  but  it  Is  not 
poBBlble  to  use  the  .  .  .  poll  to  arrive  at  a 
final  conclusion  on  this  matter. 

Back  in  1974,  I  remember  that  the 
Business  Roimdtable  lobbied  hard  against 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  when  that 
agency  attempted  to  upgrade  its  infor- 
mation-gathering about  major  corpora- 
tions. 

In  the  fall  of  1975,  the  Business  Round- 


table  took  up  the  fi«^t  to  kill  the  commcm 
situs  picketing  bill  and  apparently  leaned 
heavily  on  President  Ford. 

In  fact,  on  November  11.  1975.  David 
Packard— who  resigDed  in  October  m 
President  Ford's  chief  «^«m»paigw  fund- 
raiser— and  who  is  the  chief  executive 
of  Hewlett-Packard  Co.,  a  major  rf^^ivw 
contractor — ^with  annual  sales  of  $884.- 
000,000— wrote  to  President  Ford  that 
the  legislation  was  "causing  a  great  deal 
of  concern  among  all  segments  of  busi- 
ness and  industry." 

According  to  the  Washington  Star  of 
November  18.  1975.  Packard  told  the 
President  "Among  those  strong^  opposed 
to  the  picketing  bill  are  members  of  the 
prestigious  Business  Roundtable." 

The  Hewlett-Packard  Corp.  is  a  mon- 
ber  company  of  the  Business  Roundtable. 
Mr.  Packard  is  on  its  40-member  policy 
committee. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  this  legislatkm. 
it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  Business 
Roundtable  position  did  prevaiL 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  oppose  the  ri^t 
of  the  fat  cats  to  lobby.  But.  I  think  it  is 
important  that  this  activity  be  out  in  the 
open  so  the  public  will  know  what  is 
ha]»)ening  to  its  business. 


THE  BlTSIintSS 


ROUiniTABLE  AMD  THE  GAO 
AUDIT  BILL 


llie  bill  to  provide  for  a  GAO  audit  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System — Hit.  7590 — 
was  reported  out  of  the  House  Banking, 
Currency  and  Housing  Comntttee  In 
June  1975.  after  700  pages  of  *»iMmtmiy 
in  the  Domestic  Monetary  Polkqr  Sob- 
committee.  Hie  bill  has  120  co^wnsari 
elected  repiesentattves.  Bat  tticiy  are  nol 
getting  a  chance  to  vote  for  this  till  oo 
the  House  floor  because  the  bUl  la  'in- 
definitely pos^^oned"  in  tlie  Boom  Bnlfls 
Committee.  Why? 

Mr.  %>eaker.  I  am  conoenied  ateafc  Am 
lobbying  pressures  which  surround  then 
audit  prc^xxals — pressures  fliat  crap 
up  every  time  we  get  serious  aboui  cbedc- 
ing  on  the  Federal  Reserve.  We  bam  aean 
the  Business  Roundtable  f ootprtnts  M 
well  as  those  of  othor  huge  cocponttans 
and  banks.  Tlie  Boeing  Cb..  annial  i 
of  $3,730,000,000;  Dresser  UidiKtrteB.  i 
nual  sales  of  $1,390,000,000;  the  American 
Bankers  Assocbitkm.  and  a  best  <tf  others 
have  been  weigiiing  In  wltti  appoKtaan  to 
the  audit 

Mean^^ille  the  newqwwn  conthnr  to 
be  filled  wltti  stories  about  problem 
banks,  severe  regulatory  problems,  and 
the  Congress  sits  here  and  twiddles  Us 
thumbs.  We  do  not  even  have  the  moak 
basic  informatkm  about  irtiafc  ttieae 
agencies  do  and  that  is  beoaose  %bB  lob- 
byists continue  to  prendl  on  Itaeae  aodtt 
proposals. 

Mr.  Speaker.  later  I  plan  to  biaert  In 
the  Rbcosd  the  Business  Rocmdtable 
monbershlp  submitted  to  ttie  Senate 
Antitrust  Subcommittee  and  updated  tagr 
my  staff  this  past  ^ 


FEDERAL  CRIMINAL  VICTIMS  AND 
WITNESSES  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Russo) .  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
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Introducing  the  Federal  Criminal  Vic- 
tims and  Witnesses  Assistance  Act.  Dur- 
ing the  past  4  months  the  Subcommittee 
on  Criminal  Justice  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  htis  conducted  extensive 
hearings  on  victims  of  crimes  legislation. 
Despite  the  importance  of  focusing  on  the 
victim,  I  had  the  feeling  throughout  the 
process  that  we  were  neglecting  another 
Important  consumer  of  the  criminal  Jus- 
tice system — the  witnesses  in  criminal 
cases.  Thus,  my  bill  attempts  to  rectify 
some  of  the  problems  that  confront  both 
groups  when  they  l)ecome  involved  in 
the  criminal  justice  system. 

The  need  for  legislation  is  clear,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  the  victim.  It  is 
the  victim  that,  imfortimately,  has  be- 
come the  forgotten  person  in  the  crimi- 
nal Justice  system.  After  the  headline 
"City  Dweller  Beaten  and  Robber,  Hos- 
pitalized," we  fail  to  hear  any  more  about 
his  or  her  plight.  And  yet  it  is  the  tragic 
aftermath  of  that  crime  that  may  leave 
lasting  scars.  Perhaps  the  individual's  in- 
surance policy  does  not  cover  this  type 
of  injury  and  the  medical  bills  are  paid 
out  of  his  pocket.  If  the  injuries  are  se- 
vere, more  money  will  be  lost  because  of 
time  off  from  work.  Ironically,  the  crimi- 
nal may  be  released  from  Jail,  sometimes 
without  posting  bond,  long  before  the  vic- 
tim leaves  the  hospital. 

The  victims,  who  pay  taxes  for  pro- 
tection, must  pay  once  again  when  that 
protection  fails  them.  And  when  they 
reach  court,  if  they  have  the  courage  and 
stamina  to  confront  the  complicated  and 
lengthy  process,  they  may  be  even  fxir- 
ther  victimized  by  the  system  that  was 
supposedly  designed  to  serve  and  protect 
them. 

In  1968  the  National  Commission  on 
the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Crime  rec- 
ommended a  compensation  program  for 
victims.  But  today  only  one-fourth  of  the 
States  have  established  any  form  of  a 
compensation  program.  The  programs 
that  do  exist  vary  widely  in  their  eUgi- 
bihty  requirements  and  compensation 
and  in  the  procedures  for  filing  for  re- 
imbursement. According  to  a  recent  sxu*- 
vey  conducted  by  the  National  District 
Attorney's  Association,  more  than  60  per- 
cent of  the  victims  did  not  even  know 
that  State  compensation  was  available. 
Even  more  indicative  of  the  restrictive 
reimbursement  qualifications  was  the 
fact  that  more  than  70  percent  of  the  ap- 
plicants failed  to  receive  compensation. 
Thus,  only  10  percent  of  all  victims  re- 
ceived any  form  of  compensation. 

My  bill  attempts  to  establish  generally 
uniform  requirements  and  procedures  to 
insure  that  all  victims,  regardless  of 
where  they  live,  will  receive  appropriate 
compensation. 

The  bill  includes  a  "bill  of  rights"  for 
the  victim,  as  suggested  by  the  National 
District  Attorney's  Association,  and  it  is 
already  in  use  in  some  places.  The  victim 
will  be  Informed  of  his  rights  Just  as  the 
accused  are  made  known  of  their  rights 
by  the  police. 

A  printed  card  could  be  given  to  the 
witness  that  tells  him  or  her  that  they 
have  the  right  as  a  victim  of  crime  to  be 
free  of  Intimidation,  to  be  told  about 
available  compensation  for  court  ap- 
pearances and  of  compensation  for  in- 


juries. They  also  have  the  right  to  be  in- 
formed of  social  service  agencies  which 
may  be  of  assistance  and  they  are  en- 
titled to  assistance  by  the  criminal  Jus- 
tice agencies. 

A  Federal  Victims  Compensation  Com- 
mission as  well  as  a  grant  program  for 
the  States  will  be  set  up.  The  Commission 
will  process  the  applications  of  victims 
who  have  been  physically  injured  dur- 
ing the  commission  of  a  specified  Fed- 
eral crime.  The  Federal  Government  will 
pay  them  directly. 

Under  the  grant  program.  States  must 
file  their  plan  for  compensation  with  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  approval.  If 
the  plan  is  approved,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  finance  50  percent  of  the 
State's  payment  to  the  victim. 

In  the  bill  the  authorization  for  the 
State  grant  program  is  twice  the  amount 
allocated  for  the  Federal  Commission. 
This  reflects  statistics  from  the  Justice 
Department  indicating  that  most  vic- 
tims would  be  compensated  through 
State  programs.  In  order  to  receive  com- 
pensation the  victim  must  cooperate  with 
law  officials. 

The  witness  is  often  the  victim  him- 
self, so  we  are  not  talking  about  an  en- 
tirely different  problem.  But  regardless 
of  who  the  witness  is,  in  my  work  in  the 
past  as  an  assistant  State's  attorney  I 
saw  far  too  many  conscientious  people 
who  agreed  to  be  witnesses  in  the  crimi- 
nal Justice  system  become  disillusioned 
with  it.  They  are  often  subject  to  numer- 
ous trial  delays,  unexpected  changes  in 
trial  dates,  inconvenient  court  locations, 
and  parking  problems,  for  example.  I 
have  seen  many  cases  dismissed  because 
the  witness  finally  says,  "I  have  had  it." 
Since  witnesses  sacrifice  their  time,  per- 
haps their  own  safety,  and  a  number  of 
days  pay  in  order  to  involve  themselves 
in  the  system,  they  deserve  better  treat- 
ment. 

Under  this  proposal,  funds  will  be  al- 
located to  set  up  witness  assistance  cen- 
ters to  provide  information  on  trial  dates, 
parking  facilities,  transportation  to  court, 
and  other  items  that  will  encourage  wit- 
nesses to  assist  in  a  criminal  trial. 

Federal  Witness  Assistance  Bureaus 
will  be  set  up  in  every  U.S.  attorney's 
office  and  the  Federal  Government  will 
provide  50  percent  of  the  funds  If  a  State 
wants  to  establish  its  own  witness  assist- 
ance center.  In  order  to  qualify  for  the 
funds  States  will  submit  their  plan  to 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration for  approval. 

At  present  many  States  fail  to  reim- 
burse witnesses  for  their  time.  If  there 
is  a  witness  fee,  it  is  nominal.  Under  this 
bill,  reimbursement  will  be  Increased  in 
Federal  cases  to  roughly  a  day's  pay:  $25 
for  a  fee  as  weU  as  $20  per  diem.  To  en- 
courage States  to  establish  adequate  wit- 
ness fees,  the  bill  caUs  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  pay  one-half  of  the 
amount  that  a  State  program  pays  ma- 
terial witnesses  in  a  criminal  trial. 

This  tjrpe  of  legislation  is  long  over- 
due. At  present,  studies  indicate  that  only 
two  of  every  five  crimes  are  even  re- 
ported. Too  many  people  have  given  up 
on  the  criminal  Justice  system.  We  have 
got  to  get  them  involved  again  If  we 
are  to  make  any  headway  In  our  battle 


against  crime.  For  no  matter  how  much 
we  Improve  the  courts,  increase  the  num- 
ber of  prisons,  or  crack  down  on  the  law- 
breakers, our  hands  are  tied  without  peo- 
ple willing  to  prosecute  and  serve  as  wit- 
nesses. When  they  do  so,  they  deserve 
every  consideration  and  the  ccmplete  co- 
operation of  their  Government. 
A  summary  of  my  bill  follows: 

StTMMAXT     OF     THE     FEDEKAL     CUMINAL     VIC- 
TIMS AND   Witnesses   Assistanck  Act 
Section  2.  FUidlngs. 

title    I 
Part  A — Federal  Victim  Compensation 

Section  101.  Victims  Compensation  Com- 
mission. 

(a)  Establishes  the  Commission.  Three 
members,  one  of  whom  must  be  a  lawyer. 
Members  are  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(b)-(f)  Administrative  Items  such  as  the 
seal,  place  of  business,  etc. 

Section  102.  Administration.  These  are  the 
Internal  workings  of  the  Commission.  Power 
to  appoint  an  Executive  Director  and  General 
Counsel;  promulgate  rules  and  regulations; 
have  liaisons  with  other  federal  agencies,  and 
rent  buildings  for  oCQce  space. 

Section  103.  Compensation  of  Victims. 

(a)  Commission  shall  order  payment  of 
compensation  to  a  victim  or  Intervenor  for 
personal  Injuries  or  to  the  family  of  an  In- 
tervenor or  victim  In  case  of  death. 

(b)  Commission  shaU  determine  the 
amoiint  of  compensation. 

(1)  of  an  Intervenor  by  figuring  his  net 
loss  (defined  on  page  21)  excludes  pain  and 
suffering  expUclty; 

(2)  of  a  victim  by  computing  his  pecuni- 
ary loss  (defined  on  page  21  and  22) ;  all  rea- 
sonable medical  expenses;  loss  of  past  and 
future  earnings,  not  to  exceed  $150  per  week. 
Funeral  expenses  are  also  compensable. 

(c). 

(d)  Commission  can  withhold  payments 
until  the  victim  has  expended  his  liquid 
assets. 

(e)  Commission  can  speed  up  the  process 
for  a  needy  victim  and  give  him/her  advance 
payments. 

(f)  Judgment  is  not  subject  to  execution 
or  attachment. 

(g)  Victim  retains  bis  right  of  action 
against  the  criminal. 

(h). 

Section  104.  Limitations  on  Compensation. 

(a)  Claim  must  be  filed  within  one  year  of 
Injury  or  the  victim  forfeits  hU  right  to  re- 
covery unless  the  Commission  finds  good 
cause. 

(b)  Minimum  pecuniary  loss  of  $100  nec- 
essary for  a  recovery. 

(c)  Victim  must  report  the  crime  to  the 
police  within  72  hours. 

(d)  Maximum  recovery  possible  Is  $50,000. 

(e)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  re- 
duce or  rescind  any  order  for  compensation' 
If  the  victim  falls  to  cooperate  with  law  en- 
forcement officials. 

(f)-(g)  Criminals  and  accomplices  cannot 
recover  the  injuries. 

Section  105.  Procedures. 

(a)  Commission  is  authorized  to  receive 
claims. 

(b)-(g)   power  to  issue  subpeonas,  etc. 

Section  106.  Crimes. 

(a)  Commission  Is  authorized  to  com{>en- 
sate  pe<H>le  who  have  been  injured  on  federal 
property,  or  the  crime  Is  punishable  under  a 
federal  statute. 

(b)  List  of  crimes. 

(c)  Cannot  receive  compensation  for  car, 
motorboat  or  aircraft  accidents. 

(d)  A  crime  is  considered  committed  even 
if  the  defendant  laeks  capacity. 

Section  107.  Compensation  of  Commission 
members. 

Section  108.  Definitions.  Some  of  the  def- 
initions are  very  Important,  especially  No«. 
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6,  7,  13,  14,  15  Omental  distress  was  Included 
for  rape  victims  who  need  psychiatric  help, 
the  bulk  of  their  medical  bills). 
Section  109.  Victims'  BiU  of  Eilgbts. 

Part   B — State   Programa 

Section  110.  LBAA  program  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  qualified  states. 

Section  111.  Grantee  EligiblUty.  What  a 
state  must  do  to  qualify  for  matching  funds. 
(List  on  page  25.) 

Section  112.  Federal  government  will  sup- 
ply 50%  of  the  state's  payment  to  an  eligible 
victim. 

Section  113.  Evaluation  of  State  Programs. 
LEAA  shaU  evaluate  each  qualified  state  pro- 
gram each  year. 

Part  C — Authorization  and  TerminatUm 
of  Program 

Section  114.  (a)  Federal  Program. 

(1)  First  year— $10  mUlion. 

(2)  Second  year — $15  mUlion. 

(3)  Third  year— $20  mUllon. 
(b)  State  Program: 

( 1 )  First  year— $20  mlUlon 

(2)  Second  year — $30  mUlion 

(3)  Third  year — $40  million 

Section  115.  Program  is  authorized  tliru 
September  30,  1979.  This  was  put  in  to  in- 
sure that  the  program  will  be  properly  eval- 
uated by  Congress  before  it  becomes  en- 
trenched in  the  bureaucracy  and  goes  on 
spending  Into  eternity. 

titlx  n 
Part  A — Federal  toitnesa  aaaiatance 

Section  201.  Establishment  (A  Bureaus.  In 
every  ITJS.  Attorney's  Office  there  wiU  be  a 
Bureau  with  no  more  than  3  people.  These 
people  will  work  In  the  Bureau  full-time. 

Section  202.  Bvireaus  to  Create  Programs. 
Each  Bureau  must  create  a  witness  assist- 
ance program  to  encourage  people  to  testify 
in  court.  (Take  note  of  model  program  al- 
ready tested  by  LBAA.) 

Section  203.  Justice  Department  Approval 
of  Programs.  Before  implementation  of  any 
program  the  Bureau  must  submit  its  plans 
to  the  Department. 

Part  B — State  program 

Authorized  to  make  grants  and  provide 
technical  assistance  to  the  States  to  enable 
the  States  to  establish  witness  assistance 
programs. 

Section  205.  Grantee  Eligibility.  State  At- 
torney General  may  submit  a  plan  to  the 
LEAA  Administrator.  Can  be  for  his  state 
alone. 

Section  206.  Grants  to  be  made.  When  the 
Administrator  approves  a  plan,  he  shaU  make 
grants  to  the  State  that  submitted  the  plan. 
50%  funding  level  to  cover  the  States  total 
cost  of  establishing  and  operating  the  pro- 
gram. 

Section    207.    Evaluation.    Administrator 
shall  evaluate  each  plan  annually. 
Part  C — Authorization  and  termination  of 
Title  II  programa 

Section  208.  Such  sums  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Title. 

Section  209.  Both  federal  and  state  pro- 
grams will  terminate  on  September  30.  1979. 
title  HZ 
Witness  feea 

Section  301.  Increasing  federal  fees.  (See 
last  page  of  bill;  It  is  self-explanatory.) 
~  Section  302.  Grants  for  State  Fee  Increases. 
LEAA  Administrator  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  states  that  compensate  witnesses. 
Must  be  at  same  level  as  federal  compen- 
sation. 


New  York  (Mr.  Conable)  Is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  status 
of  members  of  certain  mission  societies 
imder  the  Federal  Insurance  Oontribu- 
ticm  Act  has  tiecome  confusing  as  a  result 
of  an  Internal  Revenue  Service  ruling. 
In  an  effort  to  clarify  tht;  situation,  I  am 
today    introducing    a    measure    which, 
would  permit  these  Individuals  to  pay' 
social  security  taxes   as  self-employed 
persons.    So   that    all   Members    might 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  need  for 
this  change,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask.  that  a 
statonent  on  the  bill  be  inserted  in  the 
RccoEO  at  this  point: 
Stjmmakt    or   Bill   Clabittino   the   Social 

SccuaiTT  Tax  Status  of  the  Mekbees  or 

Certain  Mission  SocisnEs 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  does  not  treat 
ministers  and  members  of  reUglous  orders  as 
regular  employees  for  social  security  pur- 
poses. Instead,  they  are  regarded  as  self- 
employed  people.  As  a  result,  they  pay  less 
social  security  tax  than  the  combined  total 
that  woxild  be  paid  by. the  employer  and  the 
employee  if  they  were  treated  as  regular  em- 
ployees. In  addition,  ministers  and  members 
of  religious  orders  are  entitled  to  be  ex- 
empted, on  account  of  reUglotis  principles, 
from  payment  of  tax  entirely,  even  though 
they  are  self-employed. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  ruled 
that  many  Protestant  missionaries  are  not 
"ministers"  because  those  missionaries  are 
not  authorized  to  perform  all  the  religious 
functions  which  ministers  of  their  faith  may 
perform  in  the  United  States.  For  example, 
many  missionaries  who  are  women  are  lim- 
ited in  authority  by  their  churches,  and  so 
do  not  qualify  as  ministers.  In  addition,  in 
almost  all  cases  Protestant  missionaries  are 
not  members  of  religious  orders.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  such 
missionary  functions  are  frequently  per- 
formed by  members  of  religious  orders,  who 
thereby  avoid  the  combined  social  seciirlty 
taxes  on  employers  and  employees. 

As  a  result  of  this  distinction,  American 
supporters  of  those  Protestant  missionaries 
must  pay  more  support  money  than  Is  needed 
for  Catholic  missionaries  or  for  Protestant 
missionaries  who  meet  the  Service's  defini- 
tion of  a  minister.  Furthermore,  many  Prot- 
estant missionaries  and  their  churches  are 
uncertain  whether  they  should  pay  social 
security  taxes  as  regular  employees  or  as  self- 
employed  persons. 

This  bill  would  remedy  the  situation  by 
placing  missionary  members  of  mission  so- 
cieties on  a  par  with  members  of  reUgious 
orders  for  purposes  of  the  social  security  and 
self-employment  taxes. 

To  prevent  abuse,  the  biU  defines  a  mission 
society  as  a  tax-exempt  organization  that  Is 
sponsored  or  avaUed  of  by  one  or  more 
churches  or  church  denominations,  and  re- 
quires that  more  than  half  of  the  members 
of  the  society  be  religious  missionaries  in 
foreign  countries. 


SUMMARY  OF  BILL  CLARIFYING 
THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  TAX 
STATUS  OF  MEMBERS  OF  CER- 
TAIN MISSION  SOCIETIE8 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 


LET  US  EXAMINE  OUR  OWN  UNSAV- 
ORY TERMS  AND  PRACTICES  BE- 
FORE WE  CONDEMN  OTHERS  OUT 
OP   HAND 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Talcott)  Is  recognized 
for  8  minutes. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
talk  and  editorial  comments  attributing 
"bribery"  to  several  companies  dealing 
with  foreign  purchasers  of  our  products 
have  attracted  considerable  attention. 

Maybe  we  are  discussing  "basic  mo- 


rality" and  "principles  of  international 
trade,"  but  maybe  we  are  engaged  in  an 
exercise  in  loose  semantics. 

We  Americans,  or  same  of  us,  use 
words,  terms,  practices  and  cust(xns 
that,  at  least,  are  not  clear  or  mlsunder- 
standable  to  foreign  persons  who  often 
deal  with  us  in  international  transac- 
tions or  who  must  deal  with  us  right  here 
at  home  in  Intrastate  commerce  and  In- 
teri>ersonal  transactions,  and  at  worst, 
are  considered  unsavory,  imscrupulous 
or  even  unethical  and  imfalr  to  them. 

One  definition  of  "brit>ery"  suggested 
to  me  Is  "an  act  by  a  'special  interest 
group'  that  promises  support  or  threat- 
ens opposition  to  an  elected  official  if  he 
or  she  votes  for  or  against  the  demands 
of  the  'special  interest'  group." 

Perhaps  there  are  other  phrases,  words 
and  situations  that  all  of  us  use  quite 
casuaUy  which  bear  new  discussion  and 
evaluation  and  equal  attention  and 
space. 

To  bribery  we  could  add :  Commissions, 
fees,  interest,  carrying  charges,  tariffs, 
prepayment  charges,  discounts,  ix)ints, 
finder's  fees,  contingent  fees,  minimum' 
wages,  service  charges,  tii>s,  exiwrt  fees. 
Import  fees,  taxes,  duties,  assessments, 
subsidies,  agent  fees,  campaign  contribu- 
tions, dues,  prepayment  penalties,  late 
charges,  dues  checkoffs,  patrcmage,  tax 
credits,  tax  exemptions,  deductions,  en- 
titlements, rebates,  emoluments,  payoffs, 
media  payola,  application  fees,  season 
ticket  preferences,  depreciation  allow- 
ances, markups,  dep>osits,  travel  expenses, 
brokerage  fees,  entertainment  costs  and 
expenses,  advertising  expenses,  promo- 
tional expense,  influence  peddling,  poli- 
tics, consulting  fees,  barter,  breakage, 
subordination,  fringe  benefits,  lender's 
fees,  legacies,  exchange  rat^,  renego- 
tiated bids,  bankruptcy,  closing  costs, 
incentive  pay,  bonuses,  overhead  charges, 
affirmative  action,  hospitality,  freebies, 
quotas,  monopolies,  sick  leave,  cartels, 
prime  rates,  family  preferences,  con- 
fiscation, libel,  condemnation,  civil  dis- 
obedience, deficit  financing,  liberation, 
defaults  on  political  loans,  slush  funds, 
trade  secrets  and  the  disclosure  of  them, 
leaking  classified  information  and  pub- 
lishing it,  greasing  palms,  puffing,  and  so 
on  and  on. 

This  Is  only  a  partial  list  of  a  long 
litany  of  terms  and  practices  which  are 
not  understood,  and  often  questioned, 
by  citizens  and  aliens,  the  naive  and 
sophisticated,  the  honest  and  the  dis- 
honest, the  international  traders  and 
the  local  consumers. 

It  Is  one  thing  to  be  Pollyannlsh  and 
puritanical.  It  Is  something  else  to  be 
cjmlcal  and  condemnative.  It  is  quite  an- 
other t^ing  to  be  Inquisitive  and  imder- 
standing  and  to  keep  s<Hne  reasonable 
perspective  and  to  develop  better  prac- 
tices and  more  precise  definitions  of 
terms  we  banter  about. 

During  the  McCarthy  era  it  was  quite 
popular  to  suspect  and  charge  everyone 
else  with  l>eing  a  Communist.  Even  Com- 
mimists  got  attention,  or  diverted  at- 
tention, by  doing  it.  Tbday  it  Is  appar- 
ently again  generally  popular,  and  an 
easy  means  of  getting  attention  and 
space,  to  suspect  and  charge  everyone 
else  of  being  a  crook.  Even  crooks  get 
attention,  or  divert  attention,  by  doing  It. 
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Exposure  and  open  discussion  can  add 
perspective  and  reafflrm  basic  ethical 
and  moral  principles.  Some  of  our 
vaunted  practices  are  perceived  as  un- 
savory and  require  considerable  explana- 
tion among  foreign  peoples,  as  well  as 
among  ourselves.  Making  judgments, 
finding  scapegoats  and  discrediting 
others  may  not  be  as  salutory  as  reexam- 
ining our  own  practices,  in  every  activity, 
and  redefining  our  principles.  There  may 
be  some  clear  and  understandable  dis- 
tlnctons  between  practices  that  injure  no 
one  and  practices  which  degrade  the  re- 
sults and  damage  all  of  those  involved. 
Before  we  permit  ourselves  too  much 
self -adulation  by  finding  fault  with  oth- 
ers and  their  ways  of  doing  business  per- 
haps we  should  review  our  own  amazing 
lexicon  or  bewildering  customs  and  prac- 
tices. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  FOR  HOME- 
MAKERS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzuc),  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing HM.  11840,  a  bill  which  pro- 
vides social  security  benefits  for  our  Na- 
tion's homemakers.  This  legislation  ex- 
tends long  overdue  recognition  to  the 
work  performed  by  homemakers  and  its 
economic  value  to  our  society.  By  estab- 
lishing a  separate  social  security  account 
in  the  name  of  the  homemaker,  my  bill 
insures  that  those  who  work  inside  the 
home  as  well  as  those  who  work  outside 
the  home  will  receive  social  security 
benefits  upon  retirement. 

Since  I  introduced  this  concept  in  an 
earlier  bill  when  I  first  came  to  Con- 
gress, and  in  the  following  session  as 
H  Ji.  252,  my  office  has  been  deluged  with 
mail  from  older  women  throughout  the 
country  who  receive  no  or  very  little  so- 

SEd  security  benefits  despite  long  years 
service  as  a  homemaker.  Most  of  these 
wibmen  are  divorced  or  widowed. 
/  Despite  the  Increased  participation  of 
women  in  the  labor  market,  the  majority 
of  women  are  still  homemakers.  These 
women  get  no  social  security  in  their  own 
right,  but  merely  share  in  their  hus- 
band's benefits  provided  they  remain 
married  for  20  years  and  their  husband 
chooses  to  retire  at  age  65.  Women 
divorced  prior  to  their  20th  wedding  an- 
niversary get  no  social  security  bene- 
fits. Even  those  spouses  who  meet  the 
marriage  requirement  get  no  benefits  un- 
til the  wage  earner  claims  his  benefits. 
And  even  among  those  women  who  are 
wage  earners,  many  do  not  earn  a  suffi- 
ciently high  salary  to  secure  greater  ben- 
efits than  those  received  as  their  hus- 
band's wife.  Seventeen  percent  of  retiring 
female  workers  in  1970  were  receiving 
benefits  based  on  their  husband's  earn- 
ing rather  than  their  own. 

In  1974.  54  percent  of  the  women  bene- 
ficiaries were  receiving  social  security 
benefits  based  on  their  own  earnings 
records  while  46  percent  of  the  women 
received  benefits  based  on  the  earnings 
of  their  husbands,  either  as  wives  or 
widows.  Each  of  these  groups  will  bene- 
fit by  extending  social  security  to  home- 
makers. 


Women  who  spend  part  of  their  career 
working  outside  the  home  and  part  as 
homemakers  will  be  eligible  for  higher 
benefits  upon  retirement  since  they  will 
be  credited  with  an  imputed  wage  for 
the  years  spent  working  inside  the  home 
rather  than  averaging  in  zero  earnings 
during  this  period.  The  homemaker  who 
has  never  worked  outside  the  home  will 
receive,  for  the  first  time,  a  benefit  upon 
retirement  based  on  her  own  entitlement. 
She  will  receive  this  benefit  regardless  of 
her  marital  status  and  thus  Is  freed  from 
the  dependence  on  the  earnings  of  her 
husband,  their  continued  marriage  and 
his  timing  of  retirement.  Widowed 
homemakers  will  benefit  also  from  the 
option  of  receiving  social  security  bene- 
fits based  on  their  own  service  or  receiv- 
ing those  based  on  the  earnings  of  their 
deceased  spouse,  since  the  option  of  re- 
ceiving homemaker  benefits  permits 
them  to  retain  social  security  benefits 
despite  remarriage. 

There  is  no  dispute  that  homemakers 
perform  valued  services  for  their  family 
and  society.  Studies  estimate  the  im- 
puted value  of  homemaker  services  at 
21  percent  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct. Yet  these  workers  are  excluded  from 
social  security  protection  because  their 
work  Is  unpaid;  the  result  is  dependency 
upon  the  husbands'  earnings.  Moreover, 
If  a  homemaker  becomes  disabled,  or 
separated,  abandoned  or  divorced,  neith- 
er she  nor  her  family  can  collect  social 
security  benefits  to  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  her  services.  The  failure  to  pro- 
vide the  homemaker  with  a  social  secu- 
rity account  in  her  own  right  not  only 
reinforces  the  stereotype  of  the  depend- 
ent wife  but  also  denigrates  the  impor- 
tant contribution  of  the  homemaker  to 
her  family,  her  husband's  career  and  to 
society. 

The  urgent  need  for  this  legislation  is 
poignantly  illustrated  by  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  Mrs.  Laura  Brock  of  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.  In  recounting  the  travail 
that  she  has  suffered  Mrs.  Brock 
speaks  for  many  other  women  who  have 
experienced  similar  difficulties.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportimlty  to  share  this 
letter  with  my  colleagues  and  reprint  it 
here  followed  by  the  text  of  H.R.  11840 
the  Social  Security  for  Homemakers  bill 
and  an  analysis  of  the  bill: 

DcAS  Refbesentativx  Abzuc:  I  plead  with 
you.  In  the  name  of  Qod.  and  as  a  woman 
to  read  thta  letter,  and  IT  by  Chance  you 
care,  then  I  beg  of  you  to  help  the  thousands 
of  women  who  like  me  are  forgotten,  and  cast 
aside  to  become  a  public  burden  because  of 
an  unjust  law  In  our  social  security  system. 

rsMxe  written  many  letters  to  Congress- 
men. Commissioner  of  social  security.  Sena- 
tor Prank  Church  who  In  turn  passed  my 
letters  on  to  the  Committee  of  Aging  but  to 
no  avail,  because  no  one  In  my  government 
really  cares. 

After  38  years  of  marriage,  my  ezspouse 
found  someone  younger — took  off  to  Florida, 
and  In  1972  obtained  a  divorce. 

For  38  years  social  security  was  put  aside 
for  me.  according  to  the  law  being  married 
these  many  years,  but  the  social  security 
law  so  states,  that  I  cannot  claim  social 
security,  unless  my  exspouse  so  retires  at 
age  66. 

My  exspouse  has  so  decided  that  he  wUl  not 
claim  his  social  security  at  06,  thus  denying 
me  any  rights  to  his  claim. 

At  age  66  my  exq>ouse  will  receive  a  pension 
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from   a   bank  where  he  was  assistant  vice 
president,  and  did  work  for  26  years. 

The  amount  of  his  pension  will  be  near 
$400.00  per  month.  He  Is  now  In  Real  estate, 
which  Is  not  hard  work  and  so  with  his  pen- 
sion and  work  in  real  estate  he  has  no  need 
for  his  social  security  which  would  in  turn 
tie  his  hands  to  the  amount  of  Income  he 
could  make. 

He  has  no  need  for  medicare  because  he  la 
covered  by  an  Insurance  policy  that  covers 
all  his  needs  In  time  of  sickness. 

Thus  after  38  years  I  live  In  poverty,  being 
a  burden  to  my  children,  and  being  a  public 
burden.  In  receiving  medicaid,  and  food 
stamps. 

Many,  many  women  are  left  in  this  same 
position  as  I  where  the  husband  continues 
to  work  past  66.  denying  his  exwlfe  the 
right  to  social  security  and  medicare. 

Social  security  U  given  out  to  put  children 
through  college  when  they  could  be  working 
and  helping  support  the  family,  and  thus 
earning  wages  to  put  themaelves  through 
college  at  night.  I  cannot  deny  them  this 
right,  but  In  the  name  of  Ood  what  about  the 
forgotten  wife  of  38  yecu-s  of  marriage,  who 
cannot  work,  or  provide  for  herself,*  who  is 
left  without  a  home,  and  must  become  a 
public,  and  a  painful  burden  to  her  chUdren. 
I  live  In  a  bouse  owned  by  my  sonlnlaw, 
who  has  allowed  me  to  live  rent  free  since 
the  divorce  In  1972.  I  pay  all  the  utUltles 
from  the  9100.00  per  month  alimony  there  to 
little  or  nothing  left. 

Now  my  sonlnlaw  wishes  to  sell  the 
property,  as  he  has  every  right.  I  have  been 
a  burden  to  him.  Also,  I  can  only  ask  Ood 
to  bless  blm  for  the  help  he  has  given  me. 

Welfare  sent  me  to  apply  for  supplementary 
social  security,  I  was  turned  down,  because 
I  was  living  rent  free.  I  beg  of  you  to  help  m« 
and  tt)e  many  others  to  change  this  unjust 
law  of  social  security.  Help  me  to  lift  my 
head  In  dignity,  and  with  out  shame. 

I  was  a  mother,  a  wife,  nurse,  cook,  bouse 
cleaner  and  all  the  rest  that  goes  with 
marriage  for  38  years.  My  reward  Is  poverty, 
shame.  Insecurity,  fear,  because  the  social 
security  lavra  so  state.  I  cannot  claim  social 
security  or  receive  medicare  because  my  ex- 
spouse holds  this  power  In  his  hands,  deny- 
ing me  any  right  to  fUe  for  social  security 
In  his  name  untU  he  la  ready  to  retire.  This 
law  Is  so  cruel  that  an  expouse  can  still  con- 
trol the  destiny  and  fate,  of  the  forgotten 
wife  of  so  many  years. 

Please,  I  beg  of  you  to  change  thla 
merciless  law  take  this  power  that  they 
hold  over  their  exspouses  heads,  and  give  me 
back  my  dignity,  release  me  from  my  fears, 
of  not  knowing  where  I'm  Going  to  live  next 
in  the  ghetto?  Wipe  away  the  pain  of  being 
a  burden  to  my  chUdren.  In  the  name  of 
Ood  Core,  not  Just  for  me,  but  for  the 
thousands  of  others  who  too,  must  bend  to 
the  power  of  the  law,  put  Into  the  hands  of 
exspouses  please  let  me  live  my  last  few 
years  In  dignity. 
Help  us.  Ood  bless  you. 
Sincerely, 

IjAintA  BaocK. 

Analysis  of  Social  Security  for  Home- 
makers  bill  : 

Eligibility — Any  person  between  18  and 
65  who  conducts  or  supervises  the  affairs 
of  a  household  without  pay  for  one  or 
more  persons,  one  of  whom  is  a  wage 
earner.  All  persons  performing  household 
services  are  eligible  for  these  benefits  re- 
gardless of  sex  or  marital  status.  The 
person  for  whom  household  services  are 
performed  may  be  the  spouse  of  the 
homemaker  or  other  relative  including 
parent,  grandparent,  sibling,  child,  aunt 
or  uncle,  niece  or  nephew. 

Imputed  Wage — The  amount  of  wages 
to  the  homemaker  shall  be  computed  as 
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the  average  wage  curroitly  being  paid 
in  the  labor  market  for  the  various  serv- 
ices performed  by  the  homemaker  ac- 
cording to  a  formula.  lUs  formula  shall 
be  established  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
after  public  hearings  and  it  shall  include 
but  not  be  limited  to  the  following  occu- 
pations: nursemaid,  housekeQ)er,  (mcUl, 
dishwasher,  laundress,  food  buyer,  gaaixl- 
ner,  chauffeur,  maintenance  perscmnel, 
seamstress,  dietitian,  practical  nurse, 
and  accounting  clerk. 

Funding — ^Although  a  homemaker  has 
neither  salary  nor  employer,  her  work 
benefits  our  entire  sociiety.  Tills  bill  in- 
corporates this  concept  by  permitting 
the  homemaker  benefits  to  be  funded 
from  general  revenue.  No  further  In- 
crease in  the  payroll  tax  would  be  re- 
quired. 

Implementation — Every  hcmiemaker 
would  have  an  account  in  her  own  name 
which  is  retained  regardless  of  separa- 
tion, divorce,  death  or  remarriage.  The 
earning  credits  accumulated  as  a  home- 
maker  could  be  added  to  if  the  individual 
later  works  outside  the  hcnne.  This  is 
especially  important  because  many 
working  women  drop  out  of  the  labor 
force  for  some  length  of  time  to  rear 
their  children  and  then  return  to  work. 
Under  this  plan  these  women  would  con- 
tinue to  accumulate  social  security  credit 
as  homemakers.  This  will  result  in  con- 
tinuous coverage  and  higher  benefits  for 
working  women  as  well  as  independent 
benefits  for  those  who  remain  home- 
makers. 

This  legislation  is  based  on  the  pronise 
that  homemakers  contribute  valued  serv- 
ices to  the  economy  and  are  entitled  to 
social  security  in  their  own  right  for  the 
unpaid  work  they  perform.  It  is  time  that 
their  work  be  given  dignity  and  their 
personal  investment  In  marriage  and 
family  be  given  legal  recognition. 
Text  of  Sociai.  Skcubitt  fob  HOMncasm 

Box 
A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  coverage  for  home- 
makers  under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  Insurance  program 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and,  Houae 
of    RepreaentaUvea    of    the    United    Statea 
of  America  in  Congress  (usembled, 

SBcnoN  1.  (a)  The  Congresa  finds  that  the 
work  performed  by  homemakers  In  house- 
holds contributes  significantly  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Nation  and.  therefore,  that  home- 
makers  are  entitled  to  coverage  and  bene- 
fits under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability Insurance  and  medicare  systems. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  home- 
makers  should  be  entitled  to  qualify  for  so- 
cial security  benefits  in  their  own  right,  and 
to  maintain  independent  accounts  accumu- 
lating credits  toward  such  benefits  for  their 
work  performed  inside  the  home. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Title  n  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section : 

"HomcMAKKK  ssavicx 
"Sec.  232.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  title,  for  purpoeee  of  de- 
termining entitlement  to  and  the  amount  of 
any  monthly  benefit  for  any  month  after  the 
month  in  which  this  section  la  enacted,  or 
entitlement  to  and  the  amount  of  any  lump- 
sum death  payment  in  the  case  of  a  death 
occurring  after  such  month,  payable  under 
this  title  on  the  basis  of  the  wages  and  self- 
emplojrment  Income  of  any  Individual,  and 
for  purposes  of  section  216(1)  (3).  such  In- 


dlvldtial  shall  be  deemed  to  have  performed 
employment,  and  to  have  been  paid  re- 
muneration therefor  In  an  amount  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (c)  (In  addition  to 
the  wages  and  net  earnings  from  aelf-em- 
ployment.  If  any,  actuaUy  paid  to  or  de- 
rived by  him  or  her) ,  in  each  month  during 
aU  of  which  he  or  she  was  a  homemaker 
(within  the  meaning  of  subsection  (b) ) .  This 
subsection  shall  not  be  applicable  in  the  case 
of  any  monthly  benefit  or  lump-sum  pay- 
ment If  a  larger  such  benefit  or  payment,  as 
the  case  may  be,  wo\Ud  be  payable  without  Its 
application. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  tlUe,  an  individ- 
ual shall  be  considered  as  a  homemaker  (and 
as  performing  homemaker  service)  during 
any  month  If — 

"(1)  throughout  such  month  such  In- 
dividual, not  for  a  wage  or  salary,  conducts 
or  supervises  the  affairs  of  a  household  which 
is  being  maintained  for  another  person  who 
(or  for  two  or  more  other  persons  at  least 
one  of  whom)  Is  engaged  in  full-time  em- 
ployment or  self-employment  or  is  other- 
wise engaged  in  fuU-time  gainful  activity 
as  determined  imder  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary; 

"(2)  the  other  person  (or  at  least  one  of 
the  other  persons)  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)  Is  such  individual's  spouse,  parent,  chUd, 
brother,  sister,  aunt,  uncle,  niece,  nephew, 
grandparent,  or  grandchild;  and 

"(3)  such  individual  (A)  Is  not  less  than 
IB  years  of  age  (at  the  beginning  of  such 
month)  nor  more  than  65  years  of  age  (at  the 
close  of  such  month),  and  (B)  is  not  other- 
wise engaged  In  fuU-time  employment  or 
self-employment  or  otherwise  engaged  in 
full-time  gainful  activity  as  determined  un- 
der regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  (1)  The  amount  of  the  remuneration 
wnich  an  Individual  is  deemed  to  have  been 
paid  for  homemaker  service  under  subsection 
(a)  with  respect  to  any  month,  for  purposes 
of  this  title,  shall  be  an  amount  representing 
the  average  wages  cxurently  being  paid  in 
the  labor  market  for  services  of  the  kind  ctis- 
tomarily  performed  by  homemakers.  as  de- 
termined and  published  by  the  Secretary  In 
the  manner  provided  In  paragraph  (2)  on 
the  basis  of  the  formula  established  under 
paragraph  (S). 

"(2)  The  Secretary,  on  the  basis  of  data 
and  statistics  which  shall  be  furnished  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  made  public,  and 
In  accordance  with  the  formula  established 
under  paragraph  (3).  shall  determine  for 
each  quarter  the  amount  of  the  remuneration 
which  an  Individual  will  be  deemed  to  have 
been  paid  for  homemaker  service  under  sub- 
section (a)  with  respect  to  any  month  In 
such  quarter,  and  shall  publish  the  amount 
so  detomlned  In  the  Federal  Register. 

(3)  Within  60  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  section,  the  Secretary, 
after  holding  public  hearings  and  giving  all 
interested  persons  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  iHesent  their  views,  shall  develop  and 
establish  a  formula  designed  to  refiect  ap- 
propriately. In  the  amount  of  the  remunera- 
tion which  an  individual  will  be  deemed  to 
have  been  paid  In  any  month  for  home- 
maker  service  under  subsection  (a) .  the  aver- 
age wages  being  paid  in  the  labor  market  for 
each  of  the  various  tyi>es  of  services  which 
are  customarily  performed  by  homemakers. 
Including  (but  not  limited  to)  the  average 
wages  being  paid  to  nursemaids,  hoxisekeep- 
ers,  cooks,  dishwashers,  laundresses,  food 
buyers,  gardeners,  chauffeurs,  maintenance 
personnel,  seamstresses,  dieticians,  practical 
nurses,  and  accounting  clerks.  The  formula 
thus  developed  and  established  shall  be 
published  In  the  Federal  Register. 

"(d)  The  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiuy.  shall  prescribe 
such  regidatlons  and  take  such  other  actions 
as  may  be  necessary  or  impropriate  to  assure 
that  the  objectives  of  this  section  will  be 


achieved,  giving  particular  attention  to  the 
development  and  implementation  of  effec- 
tive methods  for  identifying  and  securing  In- 
formation from  Individuals  performing 
homemaker  service.  eetabUshlng  and  main- 
taining accurate  records  of  such  service  In 
accordance  with  section  205(c).  and  facili- 
tating proof  of  homemaker  status. 

"(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  i4>pro- 
prlated  from  time  to  time,  to  the  Federal 
Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust 
Fund,  the  Federal  Disability  Insurance  Trust 
Fund,  the  Federal  Hoq>ltal  Insurance  lYust 
Fund,  and  the  Federal  Supplementary  Med- 
ical Insurance  Trust  Fund,  such  sums  as  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
deems  necessary  for  any  fiscal  year,  on  ac- 
count of — 

"(1)  any  amounts  paid  or  to  be  paid  dur- 
ing such  fiscal  year  from  such  Trust  Funds 
imder  titles  n  and  XViU  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  solely  by  reason  of  the  coverage  of 
homemakers  pursuant  to  this  section, 

"(2)  the  additional  administrative  ex- 
penses resulting  or  expected  to  result  there- 
from, and 

"(3)  any  loss  In  Interest  to  such  TYust 
Funds  resulting  from  the  payment  of  such 
amounts. 

In  order  to  place  each  of  such  Trust  Funds 
In  the  same  position  at  the  end  of  such  fiscal 
year  as  the  position  In  which  it  would  have 
been  If  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion had  not  been  enacted." 

(b)  Section  210  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing 
new  subsection: 

"HOMEMAKBt  SESVICX 

"(p)  The  term  'employment'  shall,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a) .  include  the  performance  of  homemaker 
service  within  the  meaning  of  section  232." 

Skc.  3.  The  amendments  nude  by  section 
2  shaU  apply  with  respect  to  service  per- 
formed (and  remuneration  paid  ox  deemed 
to  be  paid)  In  months  in  calendar  quarters 
beginning  more  than  60  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  *v 

"INSIDE  THE  AIR  FORCE  ASSOCIA- 
TION'S ANNUAL  BACX^ANAIilA" 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  AspiN)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  ASPm.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  have  long 
been  concerned  about  the  status  and  ac- 
tivities of  military  associations.  An  arti- 
cle appearing  in  the  current  Issue  of 
Rolling  Stone  magazine  reinforces  my 
cohcem. 

Entitied  "Inside  the  Air  Force  Asso- 
ciation's Annual  Bacchanalia."  the  arti- 
cle was  written  by  Lucian  K.  Truscott  IV. 
ytc.  Truscott  focuses  his  attention  on  the 
Air  Force  Association,  although  the  Is- 
sues he  raises  are  applicable  to  the  other 
service  organizations. 

I  commend  Mr.  Truscott's  observations 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 
OpsaATioN    Gbkast    Palm — iNsms   the    Ab 
FoBO  Association's  Anitoal  Baochamaua 
(By  Lucian  K.  Truscott  IV) 

Lieutenant  General  Kenneth  L.  Tallman 
entered  the  lobby  of  the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel 
In  Washington.  D.C.  on  November  14th.  1975, 
the  first  day  of  the  Air  Force  Association's 
(AFA)  convention,  surrounded  by  a  blue 
covey  of  majors,  lieutenant  colonels  and 
colonels.  Tallman  Is  probably  the  most 
powerful  man  In  the  Air  Force,  next  to  the 
chief  of  staff  himself.  He  has  achieved  a  posi- 
tion In  the  Pentagon  comparable  to  that  of 
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pAtronage  chief  for  a  blg-clty  nutyor.  He  con- 
trols the  Job  market  In  the  Air  Force. 

Tallman,  50,  a  stocky  man  with  a  crew  cut 
and  tightly  lined  face,  stiffened  his  back  and 
briefly  studied  a  slide-show  display  featur- 
ing the  APA's  "Airman  of  the  Year"  award 
winners. 

"How's  It  going,  chief?"  a  senior  colonel 
asked  with  worshipful  familiarity. 

"Fine.  Damn  fine.  How  about  yourself, 
Jimmy?  How's  the  little  woman?"  Tallman 
glanced  down  at  the  toes  of  his  black,  splt- 
shlned  military  shoes.  They  reflected  per- 
fectly the  tiny  lights  In  the  cathedral -style 
celling.  He  noticed  the  blue  covey  shift  Its 
gaze  downward,  staring  at  the  twinkling  pin- 
pricks of  yellow  on  black.  Tallman  looked  up 
and  grinned. 

On  cue  the  colonel  replied,  sounding  like 
a  quick  mimic  of  Tallman.  "Fine.  Damn  fine, 
sir.  Looks  like  we're  going  to  get  a  good  turn- 
out, doesn't  It,  sir?"  • 

"Sure  does.  Pine  turnout.  Damn  fine.  We're 
rtinnlng  buses  over  from  the  Pentagon  and 
from  Andrews  and  Boiling  Air  Force  bases 
every  morning." 

Each  year  the  APA  convention  gives  Air 
Force  biggies  a  chance  to  mingle  with  Air 
Force  UttUes.  Tallman  could  look  forward  to 
four  more  days  of  Special  attentions.  He  had 
every  right  to  his  smile  of  good  feeling  and 
high  expectation. 

Except*for  one  technlcall^.'There  Is  a  rea- 
sonable probability  he  wa^  breaking  the  law. 
On  the  surface  the  APA  Is  a  kind  of  Rotary 
Club  for  flyboys.  The  APA  describes  itself  as  a 
professional  and  educational  organization 
comprised  of  active  and  reserve  Air  Force 
people,  Pentagon  civilians  and  civilians  from 
the  aerospace  defense  Industrlte.  The  Associ- 
ation of  the  United  States  Army  (AUSA)  Is  a 
similar  organization  f<H-  the  Army.  The  Ma- 
rine Corps  has  two  such  clubs  and  the  Navy 
also  has  one. 

All  five  military  associations  maintain 
Washington  headquarters.  Each  holds  an  an- 
nual convention,  publishes  expensively  pro- 
duced magazines  and  describes  itself  as  a 
professional  and  educational  organization. 
All  are  tax-exempt.  (There  are  at  least  16  les- 
ser associations  serving  such  military  groups 
as  the  Army  airborne,  mlllniry  surgyns,  mili- 
tary engineers  and  reservists  from  all  the 
services.)  The  military  associations  have  a 
total  membership  of  815.293  and  a  combined 
annual  budget  of  $10,511,033,  according  to  a 
recent  study  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 

That  the  major  military  services  have  their 
own  versions  of  the  Elk  or  Rotary  Clubs  Is 
hardly  extraordinary.  What  makes  these  or- 
ganizations special  is  thelj  real  function — 
lobbying  for  the  defense  budget.  At  the  AFA 
convention  in  1975,  members  adopted  policy 
positions  criticizing  the  SALT  talks,  the 
Turkish  Arms  Embargo,  the  Senate's  Investi- 
gation of  the  Intelligence  community,  the 
Helsinki,  Conference  and  amnesty. 

Such  lobbying  efforts  are  okay  for  nonmll- 
Itary  people.  But  under  Department  of  De- 
fense regulations  and  feder^  law,  participa- 
tion by  military  personn/el  and  defense  de- 
partment civilians  might  be  Illegal.  v 

Membership  drives  for  the  AUSA  and  the 
APA  are  often  carried  out  by  active-duty  per- 
sonnel at  military  bases  around  the  world. 
This  is  a  direct  violation  of  the  U.S.  Code, 
•ntle  18.  602  and  607,  that  prohibits  solicit- 
ing, receiving  for  or  giving  to  any  other  of- 
ficer, employee  or  person  paid  from  federal 
funds,  any  contribution,  subscription,  or  as- 
sessment for  any  political  purpose,  or  for  the 
promotion  of  any  political  object  Clearly, 
membership  fund*  solicited  from  Army  and 
Air  Force  personnel  can  be  interpreted  as 
support  for  APA  and  AUSA  policies  against 
amnesty  and  for  arms.  The  year  AUSA  presi- 
dent James  W.  Woodruff  Jr.,  In  his  address  to 
the  convention  (attended  by  6000  AUSA 
members) ,  challenged  "every  member  in  this 
association  to  Join  with  me  ...  to  put  our 
membership  up  over  100,000  where  it  belongs. 
We  have  the  tools  to  do  the  Job  If  only  we 


will  put  forth  the  effort."  If  any  member 
accepts  the  challenge,  he  will  be  in  violation 
of  the  law. 

Two  years  ago  General  Lucius  D.  Clay 
Jr.,  commander  of  the  Aerospace  Defense 
Command,  sent  a  telex  to  units  In  his  com- 
mand encouraging  them  to  Join  the  AFA.  It 
read  as  follows:  "Subject:  Air  Force  Associa- 
tion membership  drive.  Request  stattis  of 
Air  Force  Association  membership  drive.  Re- 
quest number  of  personnel  contacted  and 
ntimber  of  new  memberships  be  included 
In  weekly  activity  reports  for  the  month  and 
first  report  in  April.  General  L.  D.  Clay  Jr., 
Commander,  Aerospace  Defense  Command, 
has  requested  our  support  In  the  Air  Force 
Association  1974  'Blu»  Suit'  membership 
campaign  to  be  conducted  during  March 
1974.  This  Is  a  professional  orgnization  for 
the  Air  Force,  every  officer  and  airman  should 
become  acquainted  with  its  programs  and 
objectives  and  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
voluntarily  Join  this  fine  organization,  'fhe 
1974  AFA  goal  Is  16,000  men,  active  duty 
members.  If  this  objective  Is  met,  the  AFA 
membership  will  stand  at  approximately 
120,000  members,  equally  balanced  between 
active  duty  and  nonactlve  duty  personnel. 
Major  Rutledge  Is  the  coordinator  for  the 
1974  campaign.  Select  a  project  officer  for 
your  unit  membership  drive;  send  his  name, 
organization  and  telephone  number.  This 
project  merits  your  personal  attention." 

Such  encouragement  from  a  four-star  gen- 
eral In  military  circles  is  rather  plain.  The 
Clay  telex  violates  both  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  U.S.  Code.  Title  18.  602  and  607. 

Though  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  are 
leathe  to  admit  it,  official  encouragement 
such  as  General  L.  D.  Clay's  and  the  assign- 
ment of  active  duty  project  officers  for  AFA 
and  AUSA  membership  campaigns  go  on 
within  military  commands  the  world  over. 
When  I  was  in  the  Army  in  1970,  I  was 
simply  ordered  by  my  brigade  commander  to 
Join  the  AUSA  or  expect  an  appropriate  nota- 
tion on  my  efficiency  report.  Many  acquaint- 
ances told  me  of  similar  experiences.  Ac- 
cording to  Senator  William  Proxmlre,  such 
membership  drives  for  the  AFA  and  the 
AUSA  go  on  all  the  time. 

MUltary  aircraft  and  ground  transporta- 
tion have  been  regularly  used  to  ferry  mili- 
tary personnel  and  Defense  Department  ci- 
vilians to  and  from  functions  sponsored  by 
military  assooclations  around  the  United 
States,  in  violation  of  Department  of  De- 
fense Regulation  4516.13-R.  A  report  of  the 
comptroller  general  of  the  United  States 
entitled  "Alleged  Use  of  MUltary  Aircraft  for 
Other  than  Official  Purposes,"  dated  Sep- 
tember 6th.  1976.  told  of  frequent  allega- 
tions that  military  planes  were  being  used 
for  unofficial  purposes.  The  comptroller  gen- 
eral found  evidence  which  "raised  serious 
questions  as  to  whether  some  of  the  filghts 
were  for  official  government  business.  This 
Is  especUlly  true  of  the  Navy's  1974  Tallhook 
Reunion  In  Las  Vegas,  Nevada." 

The  chief  of  Naval  Operations  announced 
his  support  for  the  TaUhook  Reunion  in  a 
July  23rd,  1974,  message  to  subordinate  com- 
mands, and  stated  that  Naval  air  transporta- 
tion could  be  used  to  attend  the  reunion.  The 
comptroller  general  found  that  64  Naval 
aircraft  were  used  and  $191,000  of  taxpayer 
money  was  spent  in  an  apparent  violation  of 
DOD  Regulation  4615.13-R. 

In  November  1973  Proxmlre's  office  calcul- 
ated that  the  Pentagon  spent  $131,640  to 
support  the  national  convention  of  the  Re- 
serve Officers'  Association  that  year.  (The  Re- 
serve Officers'  Association  Is  a  military  or- 
ganization similar  to  the  AFA  and  AUSA.) 
The  money  Included  pay  and  allowances  and 
per  diem  for  those  who  attended,  tlwLT^t  of 
military  aircraft  and  ground  transportation 
used  and  other  miscellaneous  expenses.  The 
convention,  which  in  no  way  was  officially 
sanctioned  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
was  held  In  Las  Vegas,  Nevada. 
The  office  of  Congressman  Les  Aspln  found 


a  similar  apparent  abuse  of  DOD  Regulation 
4615.13-R  In  March  1976.  Air  Force  ground 
transportation  and  aircraft  were  used  to 
feny  the  secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  the 
general  counsel  of  the  Air  Force  and  34 
Air  Force  generals  to  the  AFA  charity  ball 
held  at  the  Beverly  Wllshlre  Hotel  in  Beverly 
Hills,  California,  on  October  26th,  1974. 

"The  list  reads  like  a  Who's  Who  of  the  Air 
Force,"  an  Aspln  staffer  reported.  "PractlcaUy 
every  major  commander  in  the  Air  Force  was 
there. "  Yet  In  a  letter  to  Aspln.  Colonel 
James  J.  Shepard,  chief  of  the  Air  Force's 
Congressional  Inquiry  Division  of  the  Office 
of  Legislative  Liaison,  suggested  the  appear- 
ance of  24  generals  and  two  top  Department 
of  Defense  civilian  officials  In  Beverly  Hills 
on  the  same  date  was  a  big  coincidence.  Ac- 
cording to  Colonel  Shepard,  they  all  hap- 
pened to  be  in  L.A.  for  the  "roUout"  of  the 
prototype  of  the  B-1  bomber,  which  had  oc- 
curred earlier  the  same  day.  Shepard  gave 
no  estimate  of  taxpayer  cost  for  the  charity 
ball. 

If  Department  of  Defense  military  or  civil- 
ian personnel  accept  goods,  services  or  favors 
from  defense  Industries  they  are  violating 
military  law  under  the  DOD  Standards  of 
Conduct.  A  recent  disclosure  that  Northrop 
Corporation,  a  major  Air  Force  defense  con- 
tractor (and  industrial  associate  of  the  APA). 
has  Invited  top  military  and  clvUlan  brass 
to  a  duck  shooting  preserve  Indicates  a  viola- 
tion of  law.  Former  secretary  of  defense  James 
Schlesinger  admitted  the  Northrop  case  may 
be  only  "the  tip  of  the  Iceberg."  Air  Force 
and  Army  officers  frolicking  at  so-called  "hos- 
pitality suites"  run  by  defense  contractors  at 
both  the  AFA  and  AUSA  conventions  last  year 
is  another  example.  The  hospitality  suites  also 
appear  to  violate  Department  of  Defense 
directive  6500.7,  which  proscribes  accepting 
corporate  giveaways. 

Certain  civilian  staff  members  of  the  mili- 
tary associations  have  been  granted  DOD 
security  clearances  so  they  can  receive  clas- 
sified briefings  on  weapons  procurement.  This 
Is  an  apparent  violation  of  the  DOD's  "need 
to  know"  doctrine.  According  to  a  well-placed 
Pentagon  source  the  AFA  and  AUSA  do  not 
qualify  under  any  provision  for  a  security 
clearance,  much  less  any  "need  to  know" 
classified  information. 

The  classified  briefings  given  to  AFA  and 
AUSA  staffers  are  denied  to  groups  like  the 
Center  for  Defense  Information,  a  discrimi- 
natory practice  In  favor  of  pro-defense  spend- 
ing groups  over  reformist  defense  groups — 
a  violation  of  DOD  directive  6500.2.  which 
prohibits  the  favoring  of  one  association  or 
organization  over  another." 

But  General  Tallman  and  his  friends  at  the 
AFA  gathering  last  November  didn't  seem  too 
concerned  about  the  military  laws  as  they 
moved  through  four  days  of  conventloneering 
and  carnival  hucksterlsm  provided  by  52  de- 
fense contractors.  Two  huge  exhibition  halls 
In  the  Sheraton  Park  were  Jammed  with  an 
arcade  of  super-deluxe  weapon  plnball  ma- 
chines and  other  games  and  toys.  Clusters  of 
blue-suited  boys  bent  over  devices  which 
simulated  landing  a  Jet  In  zero-vlsiblllty  con- 
ditions or  loading  ammunition  Into  the  new 
30-mllllmeter  cannon.  The  Martin  Marietta 
display  offered  a  Jet  cockpit  mockup  with  two 
television  screens  simulating  an  attack  mis- 
sion at  twice  the  speed  of  sound.  On  the  first 
run,  with  the  cockpit  bucking  as  If  It  were 
buffeted  by  fiak,  fixing  the  weapon  cross  hairs 
on  the  target  was  almost  impossible.  On  the 
second  mission,  using  Martin  Marietta's 
newly  developed  "Area-Coordinator,"  a  com- 
puter solved  the  problem  by  fixing  the 
weapon  on  target.  The  man  who  ran  the 
display  described  the  device  as:  "One  pilot, 
one  pass,  one  pod,  one  kill." 

Everywhere  young  women  in  miniskirts  and 
go-go  boots  escorted  VIPs  or  adorned  equip- 
ment displays.  AFA  waiters  rushed  from  B-1 
bomber  to  F-16  to  Falrchlld  A-lO  carrying 
huge  trays  of  martinis  and  Manhattans. 
Strangely,  no  one  was  drinking  them.  Later, 
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In  the  Park  Pub,  a  dank  little  basement  bar. 
a  couple  of  retired  colonels  explained  the  tee- 
totallsm.  Word  had  come  down  from  "up- 
stairs" at  the  Pentagon  that  public  drinking 
by  Air  Force  personnel  is  now  officially 
frowned  on.  "TTiey've  turned  the  whole  damn 
Air  Force  Into  a  bunch  of  closet  boozers," 
growled  one  retired  colonel. 

On  the  second  night  qf  the  convention, 
President  Gerald  Ford  made  an  appearance  In 
an  upstairs  ballroom,  addressing  the  AFA 
convention's  "Salute  to  Congress"  reception. 
According  to  Edgar  Ulsamer.  senior  editor  of 
Air  Force  Magazine,  the  APA  publication,  the 
president  spent  almost  an  hour  mingling 
with  "Air  Force,  aerospace  Industry  and  AFA 
leaders."  Also  present  were  more  than  100 
representatives  and  senators,  including 
Speaker  of  the  House  Carl  Albert. 

The  president,  who  Is  an  AFA  honorary 
life  member,  keynoted  his  address  to  the 
reception  by  observing  that  "we  must  be 
strong  enough — and  we  vaill  be  strong 
enough — to  make  certain  that  the  United 
States  is  second  to  none.  Period.  That  is,  in 
my  opinion,  the  best  way  to  ensure  that  we 
keep  the  peace,  now  and  In  the  future."  Ford 
singled  out  the  Turkey  arms  embargo  and  the 
APA's  position  on  the  need  for  strategic 
strength  despite  the  SALT  talks,  for  special 
praise.  The  policy  resolutions  had  been 
passed  the  day  l>efore,  proving,  at  least  In 
the  case  of  the  president,  that  the  AFA  did 
not  have  to  go  very  far,  or  wait  very  long, 
for  its  lobbyist  activities  to  take  hold. 

The  military  associations  are  the  social 
meeting  ground  of  the  military/industrial 
complex,  and  it  is  because  of  the  contacts 
made  at  functions  like  the  AFA  convention 
that  so  many  retired  military  men  wind  up 
working  In  procurement  positions  In  defense 
Industries. 

According  to  a  study  made  by  the  Coun- 
cil on  Economic  Priorities,  between  1968  and 
1973,  more  than  1400  high-ranking  military 
officers  and  civilian  employees  ofibe  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  left  the  Pentagon  to  accept 
Jobs  with  defense  contractors.  Three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-nine  of  these  transferees 
had  been  working  In  apparent  confilct  of  in- 
terest situations.  The  CEP  study  listed  the 
following  corporations  among  the  top  ten 
employers  of  former  Department  of  Defense 
personnel,  who,  by  transferring  from  govern- 
ment to  private  Industry,  were  In  conflict  of 
Interest:  Computer  Sciences,  Boeing,  Lock- 
bed,  Hughes  Aircraft,  Northrop,  Rockwell  In- 
ternational, McDonnell  Douglas,  LTV,  Litton 
and  RCA.  All  ten  are  industrial  associates  of 
the  AFA  and  eight  had  equipment  briefings 
at  the  AFA  convention. 

"The  social  function  of  the  AFA  and  the 
other  military  associations  is  perhaps  more 
Important  than  the  active  lobbying  they 
do,"  said  one  high-ranking  Pentagon  official 
with  a  background  in  arms  procurement.  "As 
a  social  unit,  they  are  an  incredible  force  to 
be  reckoned  with  by  Congress." 

The  question  remains,  of  course,  to  what 
extent  Congress  Is  coping  with  the  power 
of  the  defense  lobbyists  represented  by  the 
military  associations  and  their  $10  million- 
plus  annual  budget.  Senator  Proxmlre  and 
Congressman  Aspin  are  engaged  In  an  al- 
most never-ending  struggle  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  over  abuses  by  the  military 
associations.  In  particular  the  AFA  and  the 
AUSA.  Proxmlre  sent  a  letter  to  the  office  of 
Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  David  C.  Jones  ask- 
ing who  attended  the  AFA  convention  (brass 
In  particular),  what  duty  or  leave  status 
they  were  on,  and  whether  or  not  Air  Force 
ground  or  air  transportation  had  been  used 
to  get  them  to  the  convention.  First,  Prox- 
mlre received  an  evasive  written  reply  from 
the  chief  of  staff.  He  was  not  satisfied.  So 
two  colonels  came  to  Proxmlre's  office  and 
met  with  a  top  staff  assistant,  that  the  Pen- 
tagon had  sent  them  to  cool  off  the  senator. 
Next  a  general  stopped  by  Proxmlre's  office 
and  asked  that  the  Inquiry  be  dropped. 


"This  whole  AFA  business  Is  very,  very 
sensitive,"  said  the  top  Proxmlre  staffer. 
"Practically  the  entire  Air  Force  top  military 
and  civUlan  command  was  at  the  conven- 
tion. But  it's  the  same  way  every  time.  Ques- 
tioning the  Pentagon  on  the  AFA  or  the 
AUSA  Is  like  touching  a  nerve."  Bill  Broy- 
drlck,  legislative  assistant  to  Congressman 
Aspln,  told  the  same  story.  "It's  like  pulling 
teeth,"  he  said.  "They  are  so  uptight  about 
the  AFA  and  the  AUSA,  you  wouldn't  believe 
it.  All  we  get  from  the  service  Information 
people  at  the  Pentagon  Is  stalling  and  ob- 
fuscation." 

Perhaps  the  touchiest  area  Is  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  the  military  associations. 
All  the  military  associations  are  tax-exempt, 
nonprofit  organizations  under  sp)ecial  tax 
codes  passed  by  Congress.  Recently  Senator 
Proxmlre's  office  began  investigating  such  ex- 
emptions. One  Proxmlre  staffer  has  described 
the  exemptions  as  a  legal  "bottomless  pit." 
He  said  no  committee  of  Congress  appears  to 
have  oversight  of  the  military  associations, 
and  that  before  Proxmlre,  no  one  had  ever 
questioned  them. 

Yet  It  seems  clear  the  military  associations 
serve  the  defense  industries;  they  function 
IUec  an  Informal  vmion  for  the  military  brass, 
running  Interference  with  Congress  and  lob- 
bying for  plenty  of  new  hardware  for  their 
members  to  play  with. 

The  association  maguzlnes,  a  primary  lob- 
bying tool  for  the  AFA  and  the  AUSA,  are 
supported  In  large  part  by  lavish  ads  paid  by 
defense  contractors.  These  magazines  run 
regular  features  on  the  risks  of  detente  and 
the  need  for  a  higher  defense  budget.  They 
are  sent  free  of  charge  to  Influential  repre- 
sentatives and  senators  sympathetic  to  the 
caiise,  and  articles  from  their  pages  some- 
times appear  In  the  Congressional  Record. 
A  recent  90-page  edition  of  the  AFA  maga- 
zine contained  11  full -page  ads  from  defense 
contractors,  Including  Lockheed,  Boeing, 
Singer,  Motorola.  Falrchlld,  LTV,  Garrett 
Electronics,  McDonnell  Douglas  and  E-Sys- 
tems.  The  September  Issue  contained  160 
pages  with  41  full-page  defense  Industry  ads. 
The  magazines  arc  expensively  printed  on 
slick  paper,  professionaly  written  and  edited. 
The  APA  and  AUSA  are  especially  impres- 
sive compared  to  nearly  penniless  citizen 
groups  like  SANE,  the  Coalition  on  National 
Priorities  and  Project  on  Budget  Priorities, 
and  the  Center  for  Defense  Information. 
They  are  sophisticated,  better  financed,  high- 
ly organized  and  immiine  to  public  pressure. 
To  the  public  at  large,  they  are  legitimate 
professional  and  educational  military  asso- 
ciations. Their  true  purpose  is  obscured  be- 
hind a  smokescreen  of  public  relations  and 
Platitudes;  they  are  lobbyists  for  the  big 
defense  industries,  that  part  of  our  economy 
which  costs  taxpayers  $100  billion  a  ■"ear. 


SENATOR  HUMPHREY'S  OUTSTAND- 
ING LEGISLATIVE  RECORD 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Anderson)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  article  by  Rowland  Evans 
and  Robert  Novak  in  the  February  9 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post  has 
caught  my  attention. 

One  paragraph  of  this  article  reports 
on  a  recent  television  appearance  by 
consumer  advocate  Ralph  Nader.  This 
portion  of  the  article  follows: 

Nader,  interviewed  on  NBC's  "Today"  pro- 
gram Jan.  9.  gave  a  43-word  reply  when 
asked  his  opinion  of  Humphrey.  Describing 
him  as  "a  fine,  ebullient  person"  who  "ex- 
udes compassion,"  Nader  then  expressed 
muted  criticism.  He  doubted  whether  Hum- 


phrey has  "had  many  new  Ideas  recently** 
and  added:  "I  think  he's  not  close  enough 
to  the  need  for  citizen  action  and  citizen 
involvement  in  actual  reality,  but  he's  voted 
very  well  on  labcx'  and  consumer  issues." 

As  an  admirer  of  both  Senator  Hum- 
phrey and  Ralph  Nader,  I  felt  compelled 
to  correspond  with  Mr.  Nader  for  the 
purpose  of  clarifying  the  record  relevant 
to  Senator  Humphrey's  recent  legisla- 
tive achievements.  The  text  of  my  letter 
follows: 

Fkbbuabt  11,  1876. 
Mr.  Bau^  Naooi, 
P.O.  Box  19367. 
Washington,  DJC. 

Dear  Ralph:  In  reading  the  Washington 
Post  of  February  9,  1976,  I  came  across  the 
column  of  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak. 
A  portion  of  this  article  dealt  with  a  remark 
by  you  on  the  NBC  "Today"  show,  which  was 
somewhat  critical  of  Senator  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey's public  service  achievements  In  recent 
years. 

As  an  admirer  of  yours,  and  as  a  supporter 
of  most  of  your  worthwhile  endeavors,  I  feel 
that  I  must  Inform  you  that  I  am  greatly 
disappointed  in  your  criticism  of  Senator 
Humpiirey.  We  are  in  agreement  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  Is  a  "fine,  ebullient 
person,"  but  to  Imply  that  he  hasnt  "had 
many  new  ideas  recently"  causes  me  to  won- 
der where  you  have  been  recently.  I  find 
that  keeping  track  of  Senator  Humphrey's 
legislative  Innovations,  not  to  mention  his 
physical  whereabouts,  is  a  most  demand- 
ing and  exhausting  task. 

My  reaction  to  your  comments  were  un- 
doubtedly intensified  by  the  fact  that  I  had 
Just  read  the  Congressional  Record  of  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1976,  when  I  noticed  the  Evans  and 
Novak  column.  In  this  particular  Issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record  was  a  statement 
by  Senator  Humphrey  on  the  Importance  of 
ftH-ests  to  U.S.  Industry,  and  another  state- 
ment on  federal  spending  and  the  disposable 
incomes  of  American  workers.  Many  addi- 
tional pages  of  the  Record  were  devoted  to 
the  beginning  of  debate  on  the  International 
Security  Assistance  and  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1976 — a  bUl  which  Is  primarily 
the  personal  work  of  Senator  Hiimpbrey. 
Senator  Kennedy  refers  to  this  bill  in  the 
Record  as  "one  of  the  most  Important  pieces 
of  legislation  that  we  will  consider  this 
year." 

There  are  several  other  notable  Hunq>hrey 
achievements  which  I  easily  recall.  He  has 
rewritten  Public  Law  480,  the  Food  for  Peace 
program,  to  make  sure  that  humanitariaxi 
need  is  the  guiding  factor  in  the  dlstrtbutl<» 
of  assistance. 

He  is  the  author  of  the  WIC  food  assist- 
ance program  providing  food  assistance  to 
women.  Infants,  and  children.  This  program, 
like  the  Food  for  Peace  program,  demon- 
strates Hubert  Humphrey's  commitment  to 
finding  solutions  to  the  nutrition  needs  of 
millions  of  people,  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  throughout  the  world. 

Humphrey  has  distinguished  himself  as 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Assistance,  and  has 
rewritten  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  man- 
dating that  American  aid  be  channeled  to 
the  poorest  of  the  poor. 

He  is  the  author  of  the  Solar  Energy  Re- 
search Act  which  authorizes  tl  billion  over 
the  next  five  years  for  solar  energy  research. 

In  addition,  Hubert  Humphrey  has  been  a 
leader  in  the  development  of  federal  reve- 
nue sharing,  rural  development  programs, 
aid  for  the  education  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren, federal  campaign  reform,  school  lunch 
programs,  greater  congressional  control  of 
the  budget,  and  the  list  continues. 

Not  all  of  Senator  Humphrey's  proposals 
have  been  enacted  into  law.  One  such  pro- 
posal Is  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  Equal  Op- 
portunity and  Pull  Employment  Act  which 
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wUl  commit  this  nation  to  the  goal  of  reduc- 
ing unemployment  to  3%  In  three  years. 

Looking  at  the  record.  If  Senator  Hum- 
phrey has  not  been  the  Initiator,  then  he  has 
at  least  been  a  co-sponsor  or  supporter  of 
nearly  all  major  legislation  to  be  passed  by 
the  Congress  since  his  return  to  the  Senate 
In  1971. 

Ralph,  you  should  know  that  this  letter  Is 
not  a  personal  endorsement  of  Senator  Hum- 
phrey for  the  Presidency — he  says  he  Is  not 
a  candidate  and  I  believe  him.  I  do  feel  how- 
ever that  we  will  have  to  look  long  and  hard 
to  find  an  Individual  with  the  Intelligence, 
Integrity,  and  sheer  energy  that  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  possesses. 
Sincerely, 

OiXNif  M.  Akderson,  M.C. 


MINUTEMAN  III— AMERICA'S  MOST 
RELIABLE  STRATEGIC  WEAPON 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  LaFalce)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
few  weeks  since  the  release  of  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  I  have  been  voicing  my 
concern  about  the  proposal  to  cease  pro- 
duction of  our  only  strategic  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missile,  the  Minuteman 
ni.  I  believe  that  this  policy  is  short- 
sighted in  the  extreme. 

The  USSR  has  four  ICBM's  present- 
ly in  production ;  they  are  producing  far 
more  mi.ssiles  than  we  are  at  the  present 
time  and  they  tend  to  be  larger  with  a 
greater  payload  capacity.  While  the  Min- 
uteman ni  remains  the  most  reliable  and 
accurate  missile  ever  made,  the  Rus- 
sians accuracy  is  getting  better  and 
better. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tech- 
nological gap  between  our  ICBM's  and 
those  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  decreasing. 
Yet  the  administration  proposes  that  we 
stop  production  of  the  Minuteman  ni 
while  it  concedes  that  production  of  a 
replacement  could  not  begin  until  the 
mid-1980's. 

The  Vladivostok  agreements  limiting 
the  number  of  MIRVed  missiles  on  each 
side  gives  the  United  States  a  maximum 
of  1,320  such  missiles.  The  Pentagon's 
plan  is  to  develop  our  strategic  arsenal 
up  to  1.286  MIRVed  missiles  by  1987, 
with  three  basic  components  of  it.  One 
component  is  the  Poseidon  submarine- 
based  missile.  Another  Is  the  Minuteman 
in.  The  third  is  the  Trident  missile,  still 
imder  development  and  not  scheduled  for 
deployment  until  1979.  Our  experience  in 
the  past  is  that  schedules  like  these  tend 
to  slip. 

The  Poseidon  is  scheduled  to  reach  496 
missiles  by  1978,  up  only  slightly  from  its 
1977  total  of  464.  The  Minuteman  in  is 
scheduled  to  remain  at  its  present  level— 
550.  And  the  Trident,  beginning  with  24 
missiles  in  1979,  is  scheduled  to  grow  to 
a  total  of  240. 

Looked  at  another  way,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Pentagon  plans  in  1977  to  have  only 
1.014  missiles  deployed,  some  286  under 
the  agreed  upon  limit.  That  amounts  to 
almost  22  percent  imder  the  authorized 
level.  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  came 
back  from  Moscow  recently  trailed  by  a 
rumor  of  an  additional  cut  in  the  limit  of 
10  percent.  Even  If  this  turns  out  to  be 
the  case,  the  Pentagon's  own  projections 


do  not  show  the  United  States  reaching 
this  new,  lower  level  until  1983.  And  this 
assumes  that  the  Trident  missile  will 
keep  on  schedule,  an  assumption  I  am  not 
inclined  to  make. 

Our  overall  strategic  forces  are  com- 
posed of  these  MIRVed  missiles  and  other 
components,  including  the  older,  non- 
MIRVed  Minuteman  II  ICBMs  and  nu- 
clear weapons  carried  by  B-52  and  FB- 
111  bombers.  It  is  not  irrelevant  to  note 
that  the  Minuteman  n  missiles,  capable 
as  they  are,  were  designed  to  1960  stand- 
ards and  average  nearly  15  years  old. 

The  Minutema.1  in  is  a  modem  weap- 
on still  imexcelled  In  terms  of  its  ac- 
curacy, its  reliability  or  its  cost-effective- 
ness. And,  Mr.  Speaker,  its  production 
line  contains  literally  thousands  of  very 
highly  skilled  and  trained  people  who,  if 
the  line  should  stop,  would  go  their  sepa- 
rate ways.  I  need  not  point  out  how  diffi- 
cult it  would  be,  and  how  time-consum- 
ing, to  try  to  put  such  a  team  back  to- 
gether again.  Humpty  Dumpty's  problem 
was  similar. 

In  the  absence  of  another  SALT  agree- 
ment, cay  nothing  of  Senate  ratification 
of  it.  does  it  not  make  more  sense  to 
keep  the  Minuteman  HI  production  line 
go'ng  at  this  time?  The  older  Minuteman 
n  s  can  be  replaced  with  the  ni's  while 
the  development  problems  of  the  Trident 
are  solved  and  while  research  into  our 
strategic  needs  in  the  1980"8  continues.  I 
say  it  does. 

The  numbers  I  cited  earlier  can  be  a 
bit  deceptive,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  extent 
that  they  imply  that  our  dependence  on 
the  Minuteman  m  is  only  equivalent  to 
that  missile's  share  of  the  total  number 
of  strategic  weapons.  For  that  is  not  the 
case.  The  Minuteman  m  has  an  "alert 
status"  of  98  percent.  In  other  words,  98 
out  of  each  100  Minuteman  ni's  are 
ready  to  use  at  any  given  point  in  time. 
Submarine-based  missiles,  because  of 
range  limitations,  ship  maintenance, 
et  cetera,  achieve  an  alert  status  of  only 
53  percent.  And  the  bomber-based  weap- 
ons are  even  less — 40  percent  for  the 
FB-lll  and  30  percent  for  the  B-52. 

The  result,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  we  rely 
on  the  Minuteman  HI  far  more  than 
may  be  apparent  from  looking  only  at 
the  number  of  such  missiles.  Taking  the 
Pentagon's  proposed  MIRV  mix  for  1978, 
for  example,  we  would  have  550  Minute- 
man  ni's  which,  with  an  alert  status  of 
98  percent,  would  mean  an  average  of 
539  operational  missiles  on  alert  at  a 
given  point  in  time.  We  would  have  496 
Poseidon  missiles  which,  with  an  alert 
status  of  53  percent,  means  only  253 
submarine-based  missiles  are  operational 
at  that  same  point  in  time.  Thus,  the 
Minuteman  force  constitutes  almost  70 
percent  of  our  MIRV  capacity  in  opera- 
tional terms — the  terms  that  count.  The 
administration,  however,  would  reduce 
this  percentage  by  increasing  our  reli- 
ance on  the  submarine. 

Given  our  present  reliance  on  the 
Minuteman  m,  along  with  the  imcer- 
tainty  of  success  with  the  Trident,  the 
time  frame  needed  to  research  and  de- 
velop a  new  ICBM,  and  the  presently 
vague  status  of  the  SALT  talks,  I  think 
it  would  be  folly  to  shut  down  this  proven 
part  of  our  military  preparedness. 


INTRODUCINa  A  BILL  TO  ESTAB- 
LISH A  REGULATORY  SYSTEM 
FOR  DEEP  OCEAN  MINING 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Murphy)  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  introducing  a  bill  today 
which  would  establish  a  regulatory  sys- 
tem for  deep  ocean  mining.  The  purpose 
of  this  bill  is  to  encourage,  for  the  ulti- 
mate benent  of  the  United  States,  the 
development  of  the  vast  resources  of  the 
ocean  floor. 

Experts  have  estimated  that  over  $3 
trillion  worth  of  minerals  lies  on  the 
ocean  floor  at  depths  of  over  12.000 
feet.  The  minerals  which  are  most  im- 
portant in  the  tomato-sized  nodules 
scattered  on  the  deep  seabed  are  manga- 
nese, nickel,  copper,  and  cobalt.  In  addi- 
tion, there  may  be  as  many  as  27  other 
minerals  in  these  nodules.  The  quanti- 
ties of  these  minerals  which  have  not  yet 
been  commercially  exploited  are  phe- 
nomenal. At  the  rate  at  which  the  world 
is  currently  consuming  these  four  major 
minerals,  1  percent  of  the  ocean  bottom 
could  be  expected  to  satisfy  the  world's 
needs  for  about  50  years. 

Until  recently,  the  reason  these  ocean 
resources  have  not  been  developed  is 
that  the  technology  has  not  existed  which 
could  bring  the  nodules  up  from  the 
ocean  floor.  Advances  in  technology  over 
the  last  10  years,  however,  have  brought 
the  exploitation  of  these  resources  with- 
in our  reach.  The  bulk  of  the  technology 
was  developed  in  this  country,  with  addi- 
tional contributions  coming  recently 
from  Japan,  Great  Britain,  Prance,  Ger- 
many, and  Canada. 

There  remain,  however,  major  ob- 
stacles to  the  commercial  development 
of  these  ocean  resources.  Most  important 
of  these  is  the  law  of  the  sea  question. 
As  you  all  know,  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference Is  dragging  on  and  on  with  no 
apparent  end  in  sight.  As  one  session 
follows  another,  the  U.S.  negotiators 
seem  to  be  giving  more  and  more  away. 
The  result  of  the  last  session  in  Geneva, 
a  single  negotiating  text,  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  a  dismal  failure.  The  State 
Department  yielded  on  several  important 
points,  including  deep  sea  mining.  It 
seems  that  the  only  concern  of  the  State 
Department  is  to  insure  freedom  of  the 
seas  and  right  of  passage  for  our  military. 
In  the  process  of  insuring  this,  they  are 
giving  away  the  rights  of  our  deep  sea 
mining  industry. 

Under  the  single  negotiating  text,  the 
latest  document  to  emerge  from  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference,  a  company  ex- 
ploiting the  minerals  of  the  ocean  floor 
would  have  to  yield  75  percent  to  an 
independent  seabed  resource  authority. 
That  assembly  would  then  have  the  au- 
thority to  decide  the  rate  of  development 
and  the  price  of  these  deep  sea  minerals. 
It  would  also  reap  the  proflts  and  deter- 
mine how  to  distribute  them.  The  argu- 
ment for  this  arrangement  is  that  the 
resources  of  the  deep  seabed  are  the 
common  heritage  of  mankind  and 
should  not  be  exploited  for  the  sole  bene- 
flt  of  the  countries  which  have  developed 
the  high  level  of  technology  necessary 
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for  deep  sea  mining.  This  is  certainly  an 
honorable  goal,  but  I  think  it  is  neces- 
sary to  strike  a  more  equitable  balance 
between  the  developed  and  the  under- 
developed countries.  Otherwise,  the  in- 
dependent seabed  resource  authority 
may  find  that  no  one  is  willing  to  develop 
the  technology  needed. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  what  I  think  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  should  try 
to  achieve,  but  will  only  draw  a  single 
obvious  conclusion  and  discuss  the  con- 
sequences for  the  United  States:  Given 
the  complexity  of  the  issues  involved  and 
the  apparent  wide  divergence  of  <H>inlon, 
the  negotiations  still  have  a  long  way 
to  go  before  a  settlement  is  reached.  And 
given  the  opinions  stated  in  the  current 
single  negotiating  text,  the  United  States 
is  a  long  way  from  reaching  an  agree- 
ment which  would  be  acceptable  to  this 
Congress.  I  do  not  think  that  this  Con- 
gress will  stand  by  and  watch  the  State 
Department  bargain  away  U.S.  interests. 

The  uncertainty  surrounding  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference,  regarding  when  a 
settlement  might  be  reached  and  what 
form  that  settlement  might  take,  has 
been  a  major  obstacle  to  the  U.S.  deep 
sea  mining  industry.  Large  companies, 
like  the  Kenneoott  CJopper  Corp.,  Ten- 
neco.  Inc.,  and  the  Lockheed  Missiles  and 
Space  Co.,  have  Invested  millions  of  dol- 
lars so  far  in  the  development  of  tech- 
nology. They  have  developed  the  means 
to  bring  the  nodules  up  from  the  ocean 
floor,  and  tested  these  methods  in  pilot 
operations.  They  have  also  developed 
processing  methods  to  extract  the  valu- 
able minerals  from  the  nodules.  They  are 
at  a  stage  now  where  they  are  ready  to 
begin  develoimient  on  a  large  scale.  They 
are  confident  enough  about  the  tech- 
nology they  have  developed  that  they 
want  to  move  on  to  full-scale  exploita- 
tion. That  step,  however,  will  take  an 
enormous  Investment  of  several  him- 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  And  the 
American  deep  sea  mining  industry  is 
just  not  prepared  to  make  that  invest- 
ment under  the  current  conditions  of 
political  uncertainty. 

Neither  are  the  banks  prepared  to 
make  the  kind  of  long-term  loans  that 
are  large  enough  to  finance  these  ex- 
pensive operations.  

So  the  American  deep  sea  mining  In- 
dustry has  slowed  down  until.  In  Its  esti- 
mation, the  time  Is  right  to  go  ahead 
with  large-scale  commercial  operations. 
In  the  meantime,  foreign  operators  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  lull  in  American 
activities  to  advance  their  technology 
to  the  point  where  they  are  even  with  us. 

In  my  opinion.  Congress  should  not 
stand  idly  by,  and  watch  the  American 
technological  lead  erode  while  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  negotiations  hobble  along  aim- 
lessly. This  Congress  can  and  should  take 
action  to  provide  the  necessary  invest- 
ment climate  for  the  American  ocean 
mining  Industry,  so  that  we  can  main- 
tain our  technological  lead  and  develop 
those  ocean  resources  for  the  benefit  of 
the  American  pec^le. 

After  all,  the  benefit  really  would  be 
for  all  Americans.  The  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  estimated  that  our  cur- 
rent dependence  on  foreign  sources  of 
manganese,  copper,  nickel,  and  cobalt 


can  be  vastly  reduced,  if  not  totally  elim- 
inated, by  1990.  Instead  of  importing  82 
percent  of  our  manganese  needs,  we 
could  be  virtually  independent  by  1990. 
And  we  could  become  totally  Independent 
In  terms  of  nickel,  copper,  and  cobalt, 
whereas  we  now  import  82  percent  of  our 
nickel,  5  percent  of  our  copper,  and  77 
percent  of  our  cobalt.  These  are  Import- 
ant minerals,  and  I  think  we  should  learn 
a  lesson  from  our  dependence  on  foreign 
oil,  and  try  to  develop  resources  that  will 
be  under  American  control. 

That  is  why  I  am  introducing  this  bill 
today.  This  bill  will  provide  the  Ameri- 
can deep  sea  mining  industry,  and  the 
large  banks  which  must  ultimately  fi- 
nance their  activities,  with  a  proper  in- 
Testment  climate. 

My  bill  will  allow  UJ3.  firms  to  go 
ahead  immediately  with  mining  oper- 
ations under  existing  international  law 
and  would  require  the  Government  to 
protect  the  investment  of  the  companies 
Involved,  both  at  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
negotiating  table  and  through  insurance 
coverage,  v,^ 

The  major  changes  in  my  legislation 
compared  to  previous  bills  on  this  sub- 
ject are  as  follows: 

Regulatory  authority  is  vested  In  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Instead  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

A  provision  to  permit  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  request  and  receive  ccHn- 
prehensive  data  from  industry  when  li- 
censes are  issued  has  been  added.  We 
learned  a  lesson  in  the  energy  crisis  last 
winter.  The  Government  did  not  have 
adequate  reliable  data  on  resources  and 
this  change  will  insure  no  such  informa- 
tion gap  with  respect  to  deep  seabed 
resources. 

My  bill  fosters  and  encourages  the  ne- 
gotiation of  harmonious  laws,  rules,  and 
regulations  with  those  other  coimtries 
who  are  ready  to  exploit  the  seabed.  It 
grants  legal  recognition  to  rights  they 
confer  on  their  nationals  provided  they 
recognize  the  rights  we  confer  on  our 
nationals. 

This  bill  should  have  an  Immediate 
beneficial  impact  on  our  ocean  mining 
industry.  It  may  also  help  us  at  the  up- 
coming Law  of  the  Sea  Conference,  by 
showing  the  so-called  Group  of  77,  the 
less  developed  countries,  that  we  mean 
business  In  exploiting  our  technological 
lead.  And  even  if  it  does  not,  we  may  be 
deriving  benefits  from  the  deep  seabed 
before  an  intemationid  agreement  is 
reached.  In  any  event,  it  Is  time  for  the 
United  States  to  act  unilaterally.  It  is 
time  for  us  to  start  protecting  American 
interests,  and  stop  giving  them  away.  It 
is  time  to  begin  developing  resources 
which  are  vital  to  this  Nation  and  which 
are  within  our  grasp. 

In  view  of  the  urgency  of  this  legisla- 
tion, as  chairman  of  the  Oceanograpb^ 
Subcommittee  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  I  have  sched- 
uled hearings  on  this  and  similar  bills 
now  pending  beginning  on  February  23 
and  ccmtinulng  through  mid-March  at 
which  time  I  plan  to  report  a  bill  to  the 
fioor  for  the  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  Govemmoit  has  vacillated 
far  too  long  on  this  issue  and  I  ask  Mem- 
bers to  support  me  in  this  effort  to  give 


the  United  States  the  preeminence  it 
deserves  in  this  area. 


THE  LACK  OF  LEADERSHIP  IN  MOD- 
EKNIZINa  AND  COORDINATINO 
FARM  PROGRAMS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Bir.  SiKEs)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  l^^eaker,  high  prices 
are  a  very  bothersome  subject.  Those  who 
are  familiar  with  prices  to  consumers  in 
the  Nation's  grocery  stores  have  ample 
reason  to  complain  about  high  prices. 
The  shocking  increases  in  prices  to  the 
housewives  of  the  Nation  in  recent  3rears 
have  made  it  exceedingly  difficult  for 
many  American  families  to  have  even  the 
bare  necessities  of  life.  This  situation  is 
well  known  to  the  great  majority  of 
Members  of  Congress.  What  is  not 
known,  either  to  the  consumers  or  to 
most  Congressmen,  Is  that  these  hi|^ 
costs  are  not  refiected  by  high  prices 
paid  to  the  producer  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. Prices  paid  to  him  have  risen  but 
little  during  the  recent  years  of  rapid 
Infiation.  The  surge  in  prices  to  the  oon- 
simier  has  been  due  to  increases  in 
charges  added  to  the  farmer's  products 
by  processors,  transporters,  and  others 
who  handle  the  various  areas  engaged  in 
food  marketing.  Their  charges  have  mul- 
tiplied while  the  prices  paid  to  farmers 
have  almost  stood  still. 

Nevertheless,  it  comes  as  a  surprise  to 
the  average  consumer  of  food  products 
that  the  farmer  is  not  getting  rich.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  many  farmers  year  after 
year  are  being  forced  out  of  production 
because  the  prices  i>aid  to  them  remain 
low  while  the  prices  for  the  items  which 
they  must  buy  in  order  to  produce  have 
multiplied.  Labor,  equipment,  fertilizer, 
feed  and  seed  all  have  kept  pace  with 
price  increases  In  other  segments  of  the 
American  scene.  As  a  result,  the  fanner 
has  an  Investment  In  land  and  equip- 
ment, per  individual,  that  is  far  hl^er 
than  that  of  virtually  every  manufac- 
turing industry  in  the  United  States. 

The  farmer  continues  to  buy  the  things 
required  for  his  operations  on  a  protected 
market — a  market  where  organized  labor 
contracts  or  Federal  regulations  insure 
price  Increases  commensurate  with  cost 
Increases.  The  farmer  has  no  such  ad- 
vantage when  he  sells.  He  sells  at  what- 
ever price  the  market  will  bring,  after 
he  runs  the  hazards  of  production  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  weather. 

Government,  which  Is  so  greatly  con- 
cerned with  other  segments  of  America's 
Industry  and  which  heavily  subsidizes 
most  of  them — even  to  the  plush  and 
prosperous  magazines  in  the  store 
rtu:ks — is  to  a  large  extent  Ignoring  the 
plight  of  the  farmer.  There  are  support 
prices  for  specified  farm  crops,  but  many 
more  are  omitted  than  are  covered  and  a 
majority  of  American  farmers  get  no 
help  from  their  government  In  the  way 
of  price  supports. 

Because  there  Is  a  growing  market  for 
U.S.  agricultural  products  abroad  and 
the  American  farmer  can  produce  In 
imprecedented  amoimts,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  administration  offi- 
cials attempt  to  Increase  the  sale  of  U.S. 
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farm  products  abroad.  Sometimes  these 
efforts  are  successful;  sometimes  not. 

An  example  in  point  is  soybeans.  Soy- 
beans are  now  one  of  the  principal 
money  crops  in  the  United  States.  Last 
year  a  moratorium  on  shipments  of  soy- 
beans and  grains  to  Iron  Curtain  coun- 
tries was  used  by  the  United  States  in 
trade  negotiations  with  the  Russians. 
We  were  seeking  Soviet  petroleum 
products  as  a  part  of  the  wheat  sale.  As 
so  often  happens,  the  Russians  got  what 
they  wanted.  We  got  nothing.  U.S. 
farmers,  particularly  soybean  farmers, 
were  the  economic  victims.  It  did  not 
make  sense  for  soybeans  to  be  included 
in  the  moratorium  because  we  have  a 
surplus  of  soybeans.  While  the  embargo 
was  in  effect,  Brazil  sold  to  Russia  a  sub- 
stantial quantity  oL  soybeans.  This  cur- 
tailed a  part  of  Uie^oreign  market  which 
we  had  expected  to  utilize.  Soybeans 
were  not  included  when  UTte  sale  of  wheat 
to  Russia  was  consummated.  The  price 
of  soybeans  in  the  United  States  dropped 
throughout  the  fall  and  the  average 
farmer  sold  at  or  below  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Now,  with  the  coming  of  the  new 
year,  the  soybean  pric^  are  going  up. 
This  would  not  help  the  producer.  He 
had  to  sell  to  pay  his  bills. 

Lack  of  support  or  bungling  by  the 
Government  is  estimated  to  have  cost 
the  soybean  producers  of  this  Nation 
$1.25  billion  on  the  current  crop.  That 
figures  out  to  an  average  of  more  than 
$11,000  per  soybean  farmer  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Government  asked  the  farmers  to 
plant  from  fence  row  to  fence  roiy  last 
spring  and  the  year  before.  Farmers 
responded  because  they  understood  that 
the  world  needed  their  food.  Instead 
of  an  all-out  program  to  induce  sales 
of  the  food  that  was  produced,  the  gov- 
ernment has  limited  or  actually  pro- 
hibited sales  of  the  commodities 
produced.  These  things  happened  after 
the  farmer  had  his  crops  planted  and 
they  were  almost  ready  to  harvest.  He 
had  already  Invested  his  money,  labor, 
and  land.  The  biireaucrats  in  Wash- 
ington ignored  his  plight. 

American  soybean  farmers  should 
have  the  assurance  that  agricultural 
policy  of  the  United  States  be  deter- 
mined by  administrative  officials  who 
understand  the  problems  of  agricultural 
production  and  marketing.  The  under- 
standing of  production  problems  and 
their  solutions  is  sometimes  more  elusive 
than  the  understanding  of  marketing 
problems;  but  the  two  must  go  hand  in 
hand.  When  agricultural  marketing 
policy  is  determined  by  ofBcials  from  the 
Etepartment  of  Labor,  Department  of 
State  or  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
variety  of  decisions  do  not  necessarily  re- 
flect the  policies  necessary  to  insure 
production  of  food  in  the  future  or  the 
sale  of  American  food  abroad. 

Similar  weaknesses  are  foimd  In 
Federal  disaster  programs.  This  much- 
touted  source  of  assistance  to  American 
farmers  was  of  little  value  in  northwest 
Florida  and  the  South  following  the 
costly  and  damaging  Hurricane  Eloise  in 
September.  Due  to  the  wording  of  the 
legislation,  the  average  farmer  could 
receive  no  benefit.  Most  of  the  crops 
produced  in  the  area  simply  were  not 


covered.  These  include  peanuts,  soy- 
beans, and  pecans.  This  faulty  legisla- 
tion should,  of  course,  be  corrected  but  I 
find  little  evidence  either  by  the  admin- 
istration or  in  Congress  to  accomplish 
this  purpose. 

»  Programs  designed  for  the  help  of  the 
farmer  are  overloaded  with  regulation 
and  redtape.  Possibly  the  best  program 
of  all,  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, does  not  have  adequate  personnel 
to  do  the  Job  entrusted  to  it  for  rural 
development  by  the  Congress.  They  are 
underfunded  and  imderstaffed.  Here  is 
a  potential  for  improvement  in  rural 
areas  to  add  to  the  attractiveness  in  rural 
community  living. 

Cattle  farmers  have  been  particularly 
hard  pressed  for  lack  of  a  profitable  mar- 
ket. Prices  for  cattle,  for  almost  3  years, 
have  failed  to  meet  costs  of  production. 
Very  little  has  been  accomplished 
through  the  Government  to  alleviate  this 
situation. 

Many  farm  loans,  including  cattle 
special  program  loans,  cannot  be  made 
because  local  banks  fail  to  participate. 
Farmers  should  not  be  denied  the  help 
of  Government  programs  simply  because 
the  local  bank  does  not  want  to  do  busi- 
ness with  Government. 

Crop  insurance  Is  a  program  that  has 
been  found  highly  beneficial  in  many 
areas.  However,  it  is  of  very  limited  ap- 
plication and  areas  not  now  covered  are 
denied  the  opportunity  to  participate. 
The  fact  is  the  Government  wants  to 
get  out  of  the  crop  insurance  business. 
In  fairness,  the  right  to  participate  in 
crop  Insurance  programs  should  be  ex- 
tended to  all  farmers.  Here  again  there 
is  little  to  indicate  legislative  action. 

The  administration  is  attempting  to 
save  money  wherever  posible  because  of 
the  steadily  mounting  costs  of  Govern- 
ment and  the  attendant  increase  in  the 
national  debt.  However,  there  are  times 
when  it  appears  that  the  administration 
is  overzealous  in  its  efforts  to  cut  expend- 
itures. Two  instances  immediately  come 
to  mind. 

One  13  the  proposal  by  the  adminis- 
tration that  there  be  a  rescission  of  $25 
million  in  funds  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  the  forestry  incentives  program. 
This  program  means  immediate  employ- 
ment for  people;  it  means  cost-sharing 
assistance  to  landowners  in  replanting 
or  improving  stands  of  timber.  Congress 
has  made  it  clear  that  it  will  insist  that 
the  administration  spend  the  funds. 
Obviously  the  time  to  plant  trees  is  now 
while  the  seedlings  are  dormant.  Never- 
theless, the  administration  is  insisting 
on  taking  the  full  time  allowed  before 
resuming  the  program — 45  days.  That 
means  planting  will  have  to  be  deferred 
until  Febrxiary  or  later  and.  In  the  event 
of  an  early  spring,  it  could  cause  many 
participants  to  fail  to  get  their  trees  in 
the  ground  on  time.  This  would  be  a 
wasteful  process. 

A  similar  instance  Is  the  handling  of 
an  appropriation  of  $500  million  for  ad- 
ditional housing  to  be  constructed  under 
the  atisplces  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. The  administration  wanted 
a  rescission.  The  Congress  refused.  The 
housing  is  needed.  It.  too,  will  provide 
employment  and  stimulate  the  sick  con- 
struction Industry.  Programs  of  this  tyjje 


benefit  people  and  workers.  The  admin- 
istration should  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  put  them  into  operation. 

Timeliness  in  providing  farm  infor- 
mation on  farm  programs  is  basic  to  a 
farmer's  preparations.  He  must  know 
what  he  can  plant  and  imder  what  reg- 
ulations months  before  planting  time 
because  of  the  preparation  required  like 
financing,  purchases  of  supplies,  seed, 
fertilizer  and  lime,  as  well  as  farm  equip- 
ment, which  must  be  acquired  for  the 
year's  operations.  All  too  often  it  seems 
that  the  bureaucrats  in  Washington 
have  lost  the  sense  of  reality  which  must 
accompany  announcement  of  farm  pro- 
grams. This  foot-dragging  can  tie  up  a 
farmer's  operations  until  It  is  almost 
impossible  for  him  to  make  the  neces- 
sary preparations  for  planting  the  crops 
best  suited  to  his  puriposes. 

Credit  enters  into  the  problem.  The 
farmer  must  have  credit.  Easy  credit  is 
not  in  itself  an  answer.  However,  a  ceil- 
ing on  interest  rates  to  farmers  may  now 
be  in  order.  They  may  even  be  necessary 
through  Government  guarantees. 

There  is  much  talk  but  little  action 
on  a  long-range,  comprehensive  farm 
program.  We  have  a  rural  development 
program  which  will  be  very  promising 
if  it  is  properly  implemented  with  ade- 
quate funds  and  staflSng.  We  have  a  crop 
insurance  program  which  had  a  good 
beginning  but  the  Government  lost 
interest  and  the  majority  of  the  counties 
of  our  Nation  have  never  received  this 
needed  coverage.  We  have  disaster  pro- 
grams which  touch  only  a  few  of  the 
people  who  suffer  natural  disasters  In 
farming.  We  have  in  agriculture  the  only 
area  where  the  farmer  must  buy  on  a 
protected  market,  protected  for  everyone 
but  him.  He  buys  at  prices  that  are 
formulated  to  protect  everyone  engaged 
in  the  production  process  and  the  farmer 
pays  the  accumulated  bill  when  he  buys 
equipment  and  all  the  things  he  must 
have  with  which  to  farm  and  produce. 
More  and  more  the  labor  that  he  hires 
is  protected  through  unionization  or 
mlnlmimi  wage  laws  which  force  the 
farmer  to  pay  comparable  wages.  When 
he  sells,  he  has  none  of  the  advantages. 
The  buyers  play  the  market.  The  Gov- 
ernment may  or  may  not  be  working  in 
the  farmer's  best  interest  in  its  inter- 
national programs.  The  weather  may 
have  seriously  limited  his  crop. 

When  all  is  done,  he  sells  his  crop  for 
what  it  will  bring.  He  has  no  choice.  He 
is  in  hock  right  up  to  his  ears  and  every- 
thing he  owns  is  mortgaged  to  make  the 
crop.  He  has  to  turn  it  to  keep  from 
losing  his  equipment  or  even  his  prop- 
erty. If  it  does  not  bring  enough  to  pay 
him  out,  that  is  his  hard  luck.  A  benev- 
olent government  will,  in  most  Instances, 
make  him  another  loan  if  his  local  bank 
is  big  hearted  enough  to  accept  a  high 
Interest  loan  guarantee. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  this  is  an  im- 
possible situation.  America  must  have  a 
fiourishing  agriculture  to  feed  our  own 
people.  Agricultural  products  provide  one 
of  the  two  commodities  for  which  there 
is  a  sure  market  worldwide.  The  other  is 
weapons.  It  is  a  strange  contrast  but  the 
people  of  the  world  want  American 
weapons    and    American    food.    If    the 
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fanner  is  to  continue  to  produce.  I  tell 
you  there  must  be  a  floor  on  farm  pro- 
duce prices  or  a  ceiling  on  the  cost  of 
what  he  must  purchase  or  both.  However 
revolutionary  this  may  sound,  such  a 
program  is  required  or  the^e  is  a  distinct 
possibility  that  the  American  farmer  and 
his  great  productive  capacity  will  grad- 
ually fade  from  the  scene. 

Stronger  programs  from  Congress  and 
more  concern  bjr  the  Government  can 
wait  no  longer.  Agriculture  and  farm 
people  and  rural  communities  are  the 
real  heart  and  soul  of  America.  It  is  the 
people  of  the  American  farms  and  the 
rural  communities  who  believe  most 
strongly  in  the  great  traditions  of  our 
land  and  its  ideals.  They  are  the  people 
who  have  the  strength  and  the  stamina 
to  try  to  stand  on  their  own  feet.  Here 
there  is  no  lack  of  patriotism.  No  lack  of 
willingness  to  sacrifice  for  America's 
needs,  America's  good  and  America's  fu- 
ture. To  bring  this  about,  the  farmer 
must  learn  to  stand  together  and  work 
together.  Those  who  heed  his  voice  daily 
grow  smaller  in  number  in  the  halls  of 
government.  He  must  demand  to  be 
heard  now. 

What  I  propose  is  done  in  one  way  or 
another  for  nearly  every  segment  of  the 
American  econcwny.  It  is  done  for  the  air- 
lines, one  of  the  biggest  and  most  pros- 
perous of  American  industry.  It  is  done 
for  the  railroads  whose  problems  they  do 
not  attempt  to  clean  up  for  themselves; 
for  the  big  cities,  whose  wasteful  spend- 
ing practices  have  brought  them  to  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy:  even  for  the  maga- 
zines and  other  publications  which  are 
fat  from  advertising.  I  say  it  is  time  to 
put  a  little  of  the  fanner's  own  tax 
money  back  where  it  can  insure  the  pres- 
ervation of  an  essential  American  indus- 
try. 

These  are  rand<Mn  thoughts  on  a  very 
serious  matter.  The  American  farm  and 
principally  the  family  farm,  is  in  ieop- 
ardy.  Yet  the  family  farm,  like  the  fam- 
ily business,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
segments  of  the  American  economy. 
There  should  be  a  full  review  and  a 
prompt  one  to  establish  what  really  is 
needed  in  the  way  of  agricultural  pro- 
grams. The  farmer  is  told  to  produce 
more  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  a 
growing  world  market.  Then  in  most  in- 
stances, he  is  left  to  work  out  all  the 
attendant  problems  of  financing,  en- 
countering the  risk  of  weather  and  other 
causes  of  crop  failure,  only  to  sell  at  what 
the  market  will  bring.  He  is  at  the  mercy 
of  both  the  buyer  of  his  produce  and 
those  who  sell  him  the  supplies  he  must 
have.  It  is  time  to  realize  that  there  must 
be  a  floor  on  the  farm  produce  prices  or 
a  ceiling  on  the  cost  of  what  he  must 
purchase,  or  both.  However  revolution- 
ary it  may  sound,  there  is  a  distinct  pos- 
sibility that  without  a  stronger  program 
and  more  concern  by  the  Government 
and  the  Congress,  the  American  farmer 
as  we  now  know  him,  will  largely  cease  to 
exist.  The  big  corporation  farms  possibly 
can  remain,  but  they  are  not  the  heart 
and  soul  of  the  agriculture  of  America. 
It  is  the  people  of  the  American  farms 
and  In  the  rural  communities  who  in  gen- 
erations past  have  done  most  to  maintain 
the    traditions    of    Americanism,    the 


strength  of  patriotism,  the  willingness  to 
sacrifice  for  our  country's  good. 


NUCLEAR  MORATORIUM,  GE  RESIG- 
NATIONS INDICATE  URGENCY 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  introduce  into  the  Record  at  this 
time  the  texts  of  the  letters  of  resigna- 
tion that  were  submitted  by  the  three 
General  Electric  nuclear  power  engi- 
neers last  week. 

The  points  of  concern  that  they  raise 
have  convinced  me  that  we  need  to  stop 
and  reevaluate  our  entire  nuclear  power 
program  now  before  we  cooMnit  our- 
selves to  too  heavy  a  reliance  on  this 
controversial  technology  for  our  energy 
needs. 

Accordingly,  I  am  introducing  a  slight- 
ly modified  version  of  the  bill  introduced 
last  year  by  my  colleagues.  Congressman 
Hamilton  Fish  and  Congressman  Ed- 
ward Pattison,  calling  for  a  moratorium 
on  the  licensing  of  the  construction  of 
any  new  nuclear  power  reactors  and  a 
complete  and  thorough  study  of  the 
safety  hazards  posed  by  these  plants. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

Dale  G.  Brldenbaugb,  Manager,  Perform- 
ance Evaluation  &  Improvement.  Manager, 
Mark  I  Containment,  Nuclear  Energy  Divi- 
sion General  Electric  Company. 

Responsible  for  establlsbment  and  man- 
agement of  systems  to  provide  for  tbe  moni- 
toring and  measurement  of  Boiling  Water 
Reactor  (BWR)  equipment  and  system  per- 
formance and  for  tbe  development  of  per- 
formance  Improvement   modifications. 

For  tbe  past  10  montbs  on  special  assign- 
ment as  Manager  of  Mark  I  Containment, 
A  special  project  formed  to  evaluate  tbe 
safety  and  adequacy  of  tbe  primary  contain- 
ment of  25  nuclear  power  plants  In  the 
United  states. 

Mr.  Brldenbaugb  bas  been  Involved  wltb 
nuclear  power  plants  since  1968  wben  be  was 
assigned  as  Field  Engineer  on  the  Installation 
and  startup  of  the  first  large-scale  commer- 
cial nuclear  power  plant — Commonwealth 
Edison's  Dresden  I  near  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Employed  by  General  Electric  Company: 
1953-1976. 

Degree:  BSME,  South  Dakota  School  of 
Mines  &  Technology. 

FXBRCAST  2, 1976. 
Mr.  N.  L.  Felmxts, 

Manager,  BWR  Services,  General  Electric  Co., 
San  Jose,  Calif. 

DsAH  Neil:  This  letter  Is  to  advise  you 
that  I  am  resigning  from  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company  effective  Immediately. 

My  reason  for  leaving  Is  that  I  have  be- 
come deeply  concerned  about  the  Impact- 
environmentally,  poUtlcally,  socially,  and 
genetically — ^that  nuclear  power  has  made 
and  potentially  can  make  to  life  on  earth. 
As  we  have  discussed  In  the  past,  there  Is  an 
Inherent  close  Intertle  between  commercial 
power  and  weapons  technologies  and  capa- 
bilities. I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  de- 
ployment of  such  capabilities  and  I  fear  the 
Implications  of  a  plutonlum  economy.  The 
risk  Involved  In  such  a  system  Is  far  too  great 
for  the  short  term  benefit.  I  see  no  way  for 
us  to  develop  the  ability  to  maintain  the 
perfect  human  and  technical  control  needed 
for  the  long  periods  of  time  necessarily  In- 
volved with  the  highly  toxic  materials  we 
are  producing.  This  problem  Is  not  some- 
thing I  wish  to  pass  on  to  my  children  and 


to  succeeding  generations  to  control.  Con- 
tributing to  the  advancment  of  such  pro- 
liferation now  seem  immoral  anc".  Is  no  longer 
an  acceptable  occupation  for  me. 

Furthermore,  In  my  recent  assignment  as 
the  Project  Manager  of  tbe  Mark  I  Contain- 
ment assessment,  I  have  become  increasingly 
alarmed  at  the  shallowness  of  understand- 
ing that  has  formed  the  basis  for  mi.ny  of 
the  current  designs.  It  is  probable  that  many 
more  problems  wlU  emerge  with  severe 
consequences.  Impacting  either  the  safety  or 
the  economic  vlabUlty  of  the  nuclear  power 
program. 

It  is  bard  for  the  mind  to  comprehend  the 
Immensity  of  the  power  contained  in  the 
relalvely  smaU  reactor  or  core  and  the  rlak 
associated  with  Its  control.  In  the  past  we 
have  been  able  to  learn  from  our  techno- 
logical mistakes.  With  nuclear  power  we 
cannot  afford  that  luxury! 

Much  bas  been  entrusted  to  the  corporate 
and  regulatory  decision  makers  and  the  tre- 
mendous cost,  schedule,  and  political  pres- 
sures these  humans  experience  have  made 
unbiased  decisions,  with  true  evaluation  of 
the  consequences,  very  difficult  to  achieve. 
This  Is  not  meant  as  an  indictment  of  any 
specific  Individuals;  It  Is  Just  a  statement  of 
the  human  Imperfection  which  leads,  ulti- 
mately, to  the  Imperfection  of  the  complex 
technological  system.  Nuclear  power  bas  be- 
come a  "technological  monster"  and  It  is  not 
clear  who.  If  anyone,  ts  In  control. 

In  summary,  I  am  no  longer  convinced  of 
the  technical  safety  of  nuclear  power  and  I 
fear  the  high  risk  of  political  and  human 
factors  that  wlU  ultimately  lead  to  the  mis- 
use of  Its  byproducts.  This  makes  it  Impos- 
sible for  me  to  work  In  an  objective  manner 
in  my  current  position  and  I,  therefore,  have 
decided  that  my  only  choice  is  to  get  out  of 
tbe  nuclear  business.  This  seems  the  only 
course  of  action  for  me  to  take  If  I  am  to  be 
fair  to  my  associates,  the  Company,  to  you, 
and  to  myself. 

I  also  must  tell  you  that  I  have  become  so 
convinced  that  nuclear  power  Is  not  rigbt 
for  this  country  or  for  this  world,  that  I  have 
decided  to  volunteer  my  time  for  the  next 
several  months  to  work  in  support  of  tbe 
California  Nuclear  Safeguards  Initiative. 
FOUowlng  this,  i  will  be  looking  for  a  Job 
either  In  a  non-nuclear  area  or.  If  possible, 
where  I  can  use  my  experience  to  help  safe- 
guard the  substantial  nuclear  legacy  that 
has  already  been  created. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  have  been  unable  until 
now  to  fully  confide  In  you  the  concerns  I 
have  bad.  This  has  not  been  an  easy  decision 
for  me  to  make,  but  I  flnaUy  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  It  Is  something  I  must  do. 
Perhaps  my  action  will  cause  other  people 
to  consider  the  vast  Implications  of  the  nu- 
clear power  program  before  it  is  too  late. 

I  have  come  to  believe  very  deeply  that  we 
cannot  afford  nuclear  power  and  I  intend  to 
do  whatever  I  can  to  get  the  message  to  the 
public  where  the  decision  on  its  continua- 
tion must  ultimately  be  made. 
'Sincerely, 

Dale  G.  BamENBAucH, 
Manager,    Performance    Evaluation    and 
Improvement:  Manager,  Mark  I  Con- 
tainment Program. 

Gregory  C.  Minor,  Manager,  Advanced 
Control  &  Instrumentation,  Nuclear  Energy 
Division.  General  Electric  Division. 

Mr.  Minor  bas  16  years  experience  in  the 
energy  S3r5tems  business,  designing.  buUding 
and  managing  control  and  Instrumentation 
systems. 

Mr.  Minor  began  his  career  with  General 
Electric  In  1960  when  he  was  assigned  to  a 
position  at  Hanford.  Washington.  In  1963 
be  served  as  an  Electronic  Design  &  De- 
velopment Engineer  In  the  Nuclear  Power 
Generation  Control  Department  In  San 
Jose.  There  he  was  responsible  for  design  of 
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Dutjor   Instrumentation   cbannsia  and  con- 
trol systems. 

He  baa  served  as  Manager  of  Reactor  Con- 
trol Systems  Engineering  where  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  design  of  protection,  con- 
tainment, and  related  control  systems. 

Since  1971  be  has  been  Manager  of  Ad- 
vanced Control  &  Instrumentation,  respon- 
sible for  the  design  of  safety  systems,  con- 
trol systems,  and  control  room  configuration. 
Employed  by  Oeneral  Electric  Company: 
1960-1976. 

Degrees:  BSME.  University  of  California, 
MSEE,  Stanford  University. 

Fksbuast  a,  1976. 
Mr.  Hajut  H.  Hkndon. 
Manager,  C  A  I  Engineering, 
General  Electric  Co., 
San  Joae.  Calif. 

Dkab  Hakbt:  This  Is  to  Inform  you  that 
I  am  resigning  from  the  General  Electric 
Company  effective  today. 

My  reason  for  leaving  Is  a  deep  conviction 
that  nuclear  reactors  and  nuclear  weapons 
now  present  a  serious  danger  to  the  future 
of  all  life  on  tbls  planet. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  reactors,  the  nu- 
clear fuel  cycle,  and  waste  stora^  systems 
are  not  safe.  We  cannot  prevent  major  acci- 
dents or  acts  of  sabotage.  I  fear  that  con- 
tinued nuclear  proliferation  will  quickly 
consume  the  limited  uranium  supply  and 
force  us  Into  a  plutonlum-based  fuel  econ- 
omy with  even  greater  dangers  of  genetic 
damage  and  terrorist  or  weapons  activity. 
Prom  my  earliest  days  at  Hanford,  I  have 
been  deeply  concerned  about  the  dangers 
of  radioactivity.  I  can  still  remember  my 
wife's  shock  at  having  a  container  for  urine 
sampling  placed  on  our  front  doorstep  for 
the  use  of  our  family.  I  wonder  now  if  that 
police-state  atmosphere  at  Hanford  wasn't 
an  omen  for  all  people  for  the  future. 

I  cannot  be  a  part  of  an  Industry  that 
promotes  a  policy  that  would  lead  our  gen- 
eration to  consume  30  years  of  nuclear  power 
for  our  own  selfish  purposes  and  leave  behind 
radioactive  wastes  that  will  be  a  health 
hazard  for  thousands  of  generations  to  come. 
In  recent  months  I  have  become  Increas- 
ingly dismayed  at  the  Industry's  opposition 
to  the  Nuclear  Safeguards  Initiative.  I  have 
seen  the  attempts  to  confuse  and  whitewash 
the  Issues  by  claiming  that  there  are  no  un- 
solvable  problems  and  appealing  to  Indlvld- 
uals  fears  for  their  Jobs.  The  public  must 
b©  told  that  there  are  many  problems.  I  am 
confident  that  an  Informed  public — given 
the  truth — will  decide  against  continued 
nuclear  proliferation. 

I  am  also  sure  that  there  are  others  In 
the  Industry  who  share  my  concerns  and  I 
hope  my  decision  will  cause  them  to  stop 
and  consider  the  enormous  Implications  and 
dangers  of  the  nuclear  legacy  we  are  creating 
Sincerely, 

Obecobt  C.  »4iNoa, 
Manager,  Advanced  Control  A  Instru- 
mentation. 

Richard  B.  Hubbard,  Manager,  Quality  As- 
surance. Nuclear  Energy  Control  Sc  Instru- 
mentation Department,  General  Electric 
Company. 

As  Manager  of  the  Quality  Assurance  Sec- 
tion, Nuclear  Energy  Control  and  Instru- 
mentation Department,  Mr.  HulA>ard  Is  re- 
sponsible for  developing  and  Implementing 
quality  plans,  programs,  methods,  and  equip- 
ment which  assure  that  products  produced  by 
the  Department  meet  all  quality  require- 
ments as  defined  In  NRC  10CFR50.  He  Is  In- 
volved In  the  manufacture  of  radiation  sen- 
sors, reactor  vessel  Internals,  fuel  handling 
and  servicing  tools,  nuclear  plant  control  and 
protection  Instrumentation  systems,  and  con- 
trol room  panels.  ^ 

With  GE,  he  has  held  a  variety  of  tech^ 
nlcal   and  supervisory  positions  In  the  ap- 
plication, manufacture  and  marketing  of  in- 


Btnunantatlon  and  control  ayatems  for  nu- 
claar  power  plants. 

Mr.  Hubbard  la  an  active  member  of  the 
IEEE  standards  subcommittee  on  quality  as- 
sxirance  and  has  published  several  papers  on 
Incore  neutron  detector  systems  and  quality 
assurance  programs. 

Employed  by  Oeneral  Electric  Company: 
1960-1976. 

Degrees:  BSEE.  Univeraity  of  Arlaona. 
MBA,  Univeraity  of  Santa  Clarft. 


PiaanABT  2.  1976. 
Mr.  Aboon  Rimo, 

Ce7i«ra{  Manager,  Nuclear  Energy  Control  A 
Instrumentation    Department,    General 
Electric  Co.,  Suclear  Energy  System  Di- 
vision, San  Jose,  Calif. 
Dkab  Don:    During   the  past  year  and  a 
half  I've  experienced  a  series  of  events  which 
have  forced  me  to  question  the  continued 
operation  and  proliferation  of  nuclear  power 
plants.  I  see  that  we  have  become  an  in- 
dustry of  narrow  specialists  with  little  com- 
prehension of  the  total  Impact  of  our  indi- 
vidual actions.  I  feel  It  Is  Imperative  that 
the   people   of  California   know   the    truth 
about  nuclear  power  and  know  that  there 
are  people   within   the   Industry   who  have 
serious  doubts  and  reservations  about  con- 
tinuing our  present  course. 

Consequently.  I  have  decided  effective  to- 
day. February  2nd,  to  terminate  my  em- 
ployment with  General  Electric  and  to  de- 
vote myself  full  time  to  the  task  of  edu- 
cating my  fellow  Californlans  on  the  moral 
anC  technical  Issues  encompassed  by  the 
Nuclear  Safeguards  Initiative. 

When  I  Joined  the  nuclear  division  In  1964 
I  was  very  excited  about  the  promise  of  the 
new  technology — the  promise  of  a  virtually 
limitless  source  of  safe,  clean  and  economic 
energy  for  this  and  future  generations.  Like 
many  of  my  colleagues,  I  consciously  chose 
to  bypass  the  technical  and  financial  glam- 
our of  the  defense/aerospace  industries,  and 
instead  to  pioneer  in  the  Infant  nuclear  in- 
dustry. There  was  a  common  sense  of  ex- 
citement in  the  Industry  that  approached  a 
missionary  zeal  In  those  early  years.  Now, 
twelve  years  later,  the  vision  has  faded  and 
the  promises  are  still   unfulfilled. 

I  have  seen  too  many  instances  where 
engineers  did  not  consider  all  the  relevant 
parameters,  where  craftsmen  did  not  follow 
the  prescribed  manufacturing  and  construc- 
tion methods,  where  the  plant  operator  acted 
in  error  when  called  upon  for  a  split-second 
decision,  and  where  plant  maintenance  de- 
cisions were  based  on  continued  power  pro- 
duction— not  plant  safety.  I  know  that  very 
few  people  are  aware  that  one  of  the  plant 
wastes,  Plutonium,  must  be  safeguarded 
from  the  biosphere  for  nearly  500,000  years; 
that  there  are  presently  no  long-term  radio- 
active waste  storage  facilities;  that  the 
genetic  effects  of  the  wastes  challenge  our 
continuing  existence;  and  that  the  disposal 
safeguard  record  of  the  existing  government 
weapons  and  submarine  fuel  facilities  la 
replete  with  failures.  , 

In  addition  to  the  ecological  significance 
of  the  radioactive  legacy,  the  global  political 
impacts  of  a  plutonlum  energy  economy  must 
be  faced.  India's  construction  of  an  atom 
bomb  from  nuclear  fuel  clearly  demonstrates 
that  nuclear  power  plants  and  nuclear  weap- 
ons are  Inseparable.  If  the  forecasted  nuclear 
power  plants  are  constructed  In  the  U.S.  and 
If  the  rush  to  export  the  nuclear  technology 
to  the  emerging  nations  continues  unabated, 
then  plutonlum  will  be  readily  available  for 
weapons  diversion,  hijacking,  sabotage,  and 
ransom.  The  power  of  the  atom  will  be  avail- 
able to  any  tjTant  or  dissident  group.  We 
Californlans  cannot  ignore  our  global  Inter- 
dependence. 

I  have  struggled  hard  In  arriving  at  today's 
decision.  I  considered  continuing  in  my  posi- 
tion, hoping  that  technology  could  somehow 


overcome  all  the  obstacles.  After  my  experi- 
ence, I  am  now  convinced  that  buslnesaes 
and  individuals  can  no  longer  take  the  risk 
of  contaminating  our  environment,  upeet- 
tlng  the  ecological  balance,  or  take  any  other 
steps  which  could  irreversibly  affect  futun 
generations.  The  limited  comprehension  of 
the  present  technology,  coupled  with  the 
technological  requirement  for  100%  human 
perfection.  Is  a  situation  I  can  no  longer 
rationalize  as  responsible  or  acceptable. 

I  came  to  San  Jose  with  the  vision  and 
hope  that  I  could  benefit  mankind  through 
my  contributions  In  harnessing  the  atom. 
Now  I  sense  an  even  greater  purpose — the 
sharing  of  the  knowledge  gained  in  this  pur- 
suit to  help  awaken  the  people  to  the  dan- 
gers and  to  the  Imperative  to  act  now  in 
order  to  preserve  our  planet.  The  issue  we 
face  Is  not  the  survival  of  an  industry,  rather 
It  Is  the  survival  of  mankind. 
Sincerely, 

RiCHABO  B.  HUBBABO, 

Manager,  (fuality  Assurance. 


REPORBONO  THE  POOD  STAMP 
PROORAM 

(Mr.  OTTINOER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remaiics  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter .  ) 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  fdr.  I^jeaker,  yester- 
day I  had  the  opportunity  to  submit  tes- 
timony to  the  House  Committee  (m  Agri- 
culture regarding  the  numerous  proposals 
for  reform  of  the  food  stamp  program 
tliat  have  been  Introduced  during  the 
94th  Congress,  opposing  the  administra- 
tion position  which  would  wreak  cruel 
hardships,  particularly  on  the  eldeiiy 
who  can  least  afford  the  figured  cuts, 
and  suggesting  reforms  that  I  think 
would  make  the  program  more  effective 
and  equitable  In  assuring  nutritious  diets 
to  those  who  otherwise  could  not  afford 
them. 

I  am  Inserting  this  testimony  In  the 
Record  to  share  my  views  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

RKTOBlflNO  THB   FoOD   STAMP   PBOGBAK 

(Testimony  of  Hon.  Richabd  L.  OrrmoKB) 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  submit  testimony  in  conjunc- 
tion with  hearings  being  held  on  the  ques- 
tion of  reforming  the  food  stamp  program. 

The  food  stamp  program  is  one  of  the 
most  worthwhile  and  beneficial  programs 
ever  begun  by  the  Federal  Government.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  obvious  that  changes 
in  it  must  be  made  if  it  is  to  continue  to 
operate  effectively  In  providing  good  nutri- 
tion for  low  Income  people.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  we  have  come  to  the  conference 
table  so  divided  over  the  basic  philosophy 
of  this  program  and  In  such  a  spirit  of  con- 
troversy. Surely  nothing  will  be  accomplished 
by  such  unfair  renaarks  as  those  of  Treasury 
Secretary  Simon,  who  calls  the  food  stamp 
program  "a  well-known  haven  for  chlseleis 
and  rip-off  artists."  The  Administration's  own 
figures  indicate  that  the  fraud  rate  U  only 
about  .08  percent.  Any  fraud  is  too  much, 
but  this  is  certainly  not  a  cause  for  gutting 
the  program  as  the  Administration  would  do. 

Food  stamps  began  In  1962  as  a  small,  ex- 
perimental program  involving  a  handful  of 
counties  and  costing  about  $14  million.  The 
program  has  grown  enormously  in  outreach 
and  expense  for  two  reasons:  first,  because 
an  unprecedented  rate  of  inflation  and  dra- 
matically high  unemployment  forced  more 
people  into  the  program;  secondly,  because 
the  Congress  decided  that  its  expansion  was 
consistent  with  our  national  commitment 
to  providing  every  American  with  access  to 
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good  nutrition.  If  this  growth  aeema  phenom- 
enal, we  shoiild  keep  In  mind  that  many 
State  and  local  goTwnment*  betlcre  that 
they  are  still  reaching  only  a  portion  of 
those  who  qualify  for  aid  and  are  making 
efforts  to  spread  the  word  among  the  poor 
and  unemployed  that  they  may  be  mlwring 
out  on  a  program  which  can  offer  famlUwi 
an  adequate  diet  they  might  not  otherwise 
be  able  to  afford.  Simple  economics  tells  us 
that  as  long  as  adverse  financial  oondltlona 
In  the  UjS.  persist  we  cannot  hope  to  lower 
spending  for  the  food  stamp  program  and 
that,  in  fact,  expenditures  may  Increaae  still 
further. 

Our  sense  of  compassion  and  common 
sense  teU  us  that  we  cannot  allow  the  vic- 
tims of  hard  times  to  go  hungry  and  that 
sound  nutrition  for  everyone  Is  in  the  na- 
tional interest. 

In  a  staff  paper  released  last  month  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  four  major  Issues 
were  identified  as  being  at  the  center  of  the 
food  stteiup  debate.  I  would  like  to  outilne 
these  and  give  my  personal  responses  to  the 
questions  posed  as  follows: 

1.  Target  population:  Who  should  get  food 
stamps,  and  how  should  the  benefits  be  de- 
termined? Every  famUy  that  can  legitimately 
claim  the  inabiUty  to  provide  a  sound  diet 
for  its  members  should  be  eUgible  for  food 
stamps.  This  should  Include  those  whose  ad- 
verse circumstances  are  likely  to  be  only 
temporary,  such  as  those  unemployed  due 
to  the  recession,  but  it  should  not  include 
groups  such  as  students  who  are  living  away 
from  home  but  have  parents  with  the  means 
to  support  them.  Eligibility  standards  should 
take  Into  consideration  the  rate  of  inflation, 
and  there  should  be  allowances  for  the  pos- 
slbUlty  of  appreciable  rises  in  that  rate. 

2.  Administration:  Is  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram effectively  administered?  If  not,  what 
areas  need  change  and  what  changes  should 
be  considered?  At  the  present  tifne  it  appears 
that  there  is  a  lot  of  unnecessary  red  tape 
at  all  three  levels  of  government — Federal, 
Bute  and  local— which  frequentiy  results  in 
benefits  being  delayed  or  computed  incor- 
rectly. This  not  only  causes  problems  for  food 
stamp  recipients,  it  also  costs  the  govern- 
ment a  great  deal  to  correct  these  errors. 
Probably  there  should  be  more  flexibility  In 
administering  the  program  at  the  local  level, 
to  allow  for  any  unique  problems  that  may 
exist  there.  I  also  question  the  practicality 
of  the  work  registration  requirement  for 
(ibrtain  groups.  Experience  has  shown  that 
this  Is  costly  to  administer  and  largely  in- 
effective. I  believe  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  able-bodied,  employable  Ameri- 
cans prefer  to  work  if  Jobs  are  available  and 
that  those  who  faU  outside  of  that  category 
are  too  few  to  warrant  the  enormous  admin- 
istrative burden  of  a  work  registration  pro- 
gram. 

3.  The  food  stamp  progi^m  as  a  nutrition 
program:  Should  food  stamps  serve  as  a  nu- 
trition program?  If  so,  are  current  levels 
adequate  and  are  benefits  equitably  deter- 
mined? The  eaily  objective  of  using  this 
program  to  supplement  farm  income  by  in- 
creasing food  demand  has  largely  disap- 
peared. There  Is  widespread  agreement  that 
the  second  original  objective  of  insuring  that 
food  stamp  recipients  enjoy  a  nutritionally 
adequate  food  intake  is  not  reached  by  the 
present  program.  A  great  deal  of  this  problem 
can  be  attributed  to  the  participants'  lack  of 
knowledge  about  proper  nutrition — a  situa- 
tion, by  the  way,  that  Is  not  uncommon 
among  the  U.S.  population  as  a  whole.  The 
remainder  of  the  problem  is  due  largely  to 
the  fact  that  Agriculture  Department  stand- 
ards do  not  make  smy  allowances  for  dif- 
ferences in  dietary  requirements  or  regional 
cost-of-living.  Often  the  elderly  and  poor 
are  forced  to  buy  their  food  in  the  inner 
city  neighborhoods  where  so  many  of  them 
live  and  pay  much  higher  food  prices  than 
those  In  other  locations. 


4.  Food  stamps  and  other  income  security 
programs:  How  is  the  food  8tan^>  program  af- 
fected by  other  program  benefits?  What 
should  the  balance  be  between  different  pro- 
gram applications?  The  food  stamp  program 
is  the  only  income  security  program  that  is 
universal  in  that  the  eligibility  requirements 
are  based  on  income  and  assets  only.  Most 
participants  realize  an  Increase  in  discre- 
tionary income  because  a  portion  of  total  in- 
come otherwise  have  to  be  spent  for  food  is 
left  free.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
there  is  much  duplication  among  Federal 
Income  security  programs  and  that  many 
people  receive  more  than  their  fair  share 
while  others  continue  to  suffer  needlessly. 
One  pix^Kieal  for  eliminating  such  duplica- 
tion Is  that  of  a  single  cash  out  plan.  While 
studies  have  shown  tbAt  the  typical  food 
stan^  recipient  would  rather  receive  a  cash 
benefit,  great  caution  should  be  exercised  in 
pursuing  such  a  course.  The  in^>licatlons  for 
sound  nutrition  and  the  snuiU  role  that 
food  stamps  may  continue  to  play  in  farm 
income  must  be  carefully  evaluated  before 
we  attempt  to  substitute  cash  benefits  for 
in  kind  programs.  Food  stamp  cash  out  for 
recipients  of  Supplementary  Security  Income 
has  been  tried  in  New  York,  among  other 
states,  and  the  reaction  I  have  heard  has  been 
overwhelmingly  negative.  In  fsu:t,  there  have 
lieen  proposals  in  the  94th  Congress  to  make 
these  SSI  recipients  eligible  for  food  stamps 
and  end  the  cash  out,  a  move  which  I 
strongly  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  more  than  100  bills  have 
been  introduced  in  -the  House  calling  f(K 
various  types  of  reform  of  the  food  stamp 
program.  I  frankly  do  not  know  that  I  have 
seen  a  single  one  that  I  accept  in  its  entirety. 
Many  of  these  proposals  suggest  eliminating 
the  present  purchase  requirement  and  giv- 
ing the  stamps  to  eligible  famUies  at  no 
cost.  I  believe  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
reasonable  ideas  and  one  that  should  be 
adopted.  Other  bills  call  tor  eliminating  au- 
tomatic food  stamp  eligibility  for  those  on 
weliare.  I  have  serious  reservations  about 
this  particular  proposal,  since  it  could  have 
very  serious  implications  for  some  famUies, 
particularly  those  with  young  children,  who 
benefit  so  much  from  this  type  of  assistance. 
There  is  also  a  proposal  to  not  take  Social 
Security  cost-of-living  increases  into  con- 
sideration when  determining  eligibility  of 
beneficiaries — an  idea  that  I  fuUy  support.  In 
so  many  cases  senior  citizens  are  losing  out 
on  Federal  programs  because  meager  in- 
creases In  their  Income  place  them  Just  above 
the  eligibility  level.  Often  the  elderly  end 
up  actually  suffering  adverse  effects  from 
these  cost-of-living  Increases. 

Well  over  eighteen  million  Americans  now 
receive  food  stamps.  At  the  end  of  1974  the 
Agriculture  Department  estimated  that  close 
to  thirty  million  people  are  eligible  in  a 
given  month  and  that  more  than  forty  mil- 
lion may  be  eligible  dtiring  at  least  one 
month  of  the  year.  Surely  when  we  consider 
refcMins  in  a  program  that  affects  so  many 
Americans,  we  must  approach  the  task  with 
concern  over  the  problems  that  fkave  neces- 
sitated the  program  in  the  first  place  and 
with  intentions  of  resolving  these  along  with 
the  shortcomings  of  the  program  itself.  I 
fcH*  one  pledge  to  you  my  co(^>eration  in  mak- 
ing the  food  stamp  program  one  that  op- 
erates efficiently  and  effectively  to  Insmw 
that  every  American,  regardless  of  financial 
circumstances,  can  enjoy  a  nutritionally  ade- 
quate diet. 


SOCIAL  SECDRrry  reform 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 


day I  had  the  opportunity  to  submit 
testimony  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Social  Secu- 
rity regarding  the  administration's  out- 
rageous proposals  for  making  social  se- 
curity benefits  more  expensive  for  the 
elderly,  already  pressed  to  the  wall  by 
inflation,  and  imposing  inequitable  new 
social  security  taxes  on  already  over- 
biuxlened  low-  and  middle-income  work- 
ers. These  social  security  proposals  are  of 
vital  Importance  to  our  more  than  20 
million  senior  citizens  and  to  all  Ameri- 
can workers  ^rtio  pay  into  the  system 
with  the  expectation  of  one  day  drawing 
benefits.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  share  my  views  with  my  col- 
leagues: 

SOCIAI.    SECtrUTT    Rkfobm 
(Testimony  of  Hon.  Richard  L.  Ottinger) 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  express  to 
you  my  gratitude  for  the  opportunity  to 
submit  these  remarks  in  conjunction  with 
your  hearings  on  the  President's  pn^xjsals 
for  reforming  the  Social  Security  program, 
with  partlcularl  emphasis  on  the  trust  fund. 

At  the  start,  let  me  convey  to  you  my  very 
strong  (^position  to  the  proposal  to  raise 
Social  Sec\u4ty  taxes  by  .3  percent  each  for 
employer  and  employee.  In  the  first  place  this 
idea  creates  an  unfair  burden  for  the  lower 
inctxne  wage  earner.  The  Social  Security  tax 
is  a  most  regressive  type  of  tax  to  begin 
with.  To  increase  it  at  a  time  when  all 
Americans  are  having  difficulty  coping  with 
an  unprecedented  rate  of  inflation  is  im- 
practical, at  best.  Surely  it  is  worth  noting 
that  many  pec^le  are  now  paying  more  in 
Social  Security  tax  each  year  than  they  pay 
in  income  tax. 

The  step  that  would  more  equitably  re- 
solve the  short-term  funding  needs  for  Old 
Age,  Survivors  and  Disability  Insturance  is 
an  increase  In  the  taxable  wage  base  beyond 
the  automatic  raises  Included  in  present 
law.  As  you  know,  I  am  a  co-sponsor  of  your 
blU,  HJl.  2420.  which  calls  for  actuaUy  low- 
ering the  Social  Security  tax.  raising  the  tax- 
able wage  base  to  •26,000  per  year  and  infus- 
ing one-third  of  the  trust  fund  requirements 
from  general  revenues.  Indeed,  the  founders 
of  the  Social  Security  program  envisioned  the 
day  when  general  revenue  financing  would 
be  required,  and  I  beUeve  that  day  has  ar- 
arrived. 

The  President  has  further  prc^xised  that 
the  cost-of-living  index  for  Social  Security 
benefits  be  terminated,  though  he  supports 
full  cost-of-living  increases  for  Social  Se- 
curity and  Supplemental  Security  Income 
beneficiaries  of  6.7  percent  payable  In  July, 
1976  and  5.9  percent  payable  In  July.  1977. 
Certainly  the  present  method  of  tying  these 
increases  to  the  rate  of  inflation  as  reflected 
by  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  the  flist 
quarter  of  the  year  is  the  only  method  that 
allows  beneflclaries  to  keep  pace  with  a  ris- 
ing cost-of-living.  I  therefore  urge  that 
you  retain  the  present  formula  and  reject  the 
President's  proposal. 

Sviggestions  relating  to  staffing  and  ad- 
ministrative problems  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration  made  by  the  President  are, 
I  feel,  sound.  I  understand  that  Federal  em- 
ployee groups  support  converting  the  2-year 
temporary  positions  at  SSA  to  permanent 
staff  slots.  This  move  would  provide  secure 
employment  for  the  staff  affected  and  would 
also  reduce  overtime  payments  that  are  so 
costiy.  The  development  of  a  master  plan 
to  Improve  and  modernize  SSA's  automated 
systems  and  processing  procedures  is  com- 
mendable. Hopefully,  this  will  result  in  a 
reduction  of  errors  in  the  system — a  situa- 
tion which  causes  great  anxiety  for  bene- 
flclaries and  costs  the  Federal  Governments 
great  deal  of  time  and  money  to  correct. 

With  regard  to  the  outside  earnings  test. 
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you  know  that  I  favor  abolishment  of  this 
requirement  entirely  and  have  co-sponsored 
legislation  to  eliminate  It.  I  think  It  la  a 
particularly  offensive  part  of  the  law  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  It  applies  only  to  Income 
earned  as  wages  and  not  to  Income  from  In- 
vestments. It  therefore  penalizes  the  lower 
Income  recipient  doubly — first  of  all  be- 
cause he  Is  severely  limited  In  what  he  can 
earn,  though  he  needs  the  extra  Income, 
and  secondly  because  he  Is  unlikely  to  be 
able  to  afford  Investments,  the  Income  from 
which  Is  not  counted. 

~As  my  final  reaction  to  the  President's 
proposals,  I  would  like  to  state  that  I  think 
It  Is  outrageous  to  suggest  phasing  out  de- 
pendents' benefits  for  students  aged  18  to 
22  under  the  guise  of  providing  the  neces- 
sary assistance  through  Federal  student  fi- 
nancial aid.  There  Is  already  great  Inequity 
In  this  country  regarding  the  avallabUlty  of 
higher  education,  which  Is  not  provided  as 
a  right  to  all  those  who  have  the  ability  to 
take  advantage  of  It,  but  which  mtist  be 
purchased  by  those  who  can  find  the  means. 
To  deny  qualified  young  people  the  small 
benefits  they  can  now  receive  as  the  sur- 
vivors of  Insured  workers  in  order  that  they 
may  further  their  education  Is  unconscion- 
able. The  proposal  compounds  the  Inequi- 
ties of  our  present  education  system,  and  I 
hope  you  will  reject  It  outright. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  woiUd  like  to 
call  to  your  attention  a  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced proposing  the  elimination  of  the  20^40 
requirement  for  disability  benefits.  This  bill, 
H.B.  4314.  has  a  total  of  44  co-sponsors  In 
the  House.  I  recognize  that  the  disability 
trust  fund  Is  also  experiencing  adverse  con- 
ditions and  that  revenues  to  It  are  going  to 
have  to  Improve.  My  proposal,  however,  Is 
based  on  the  belief  that  It  Is  unfair  to  deny 
disability  benefits  to  fully  Insured  workers 
Just  because  a  portion  of  the  coverage  was 
not  earned  during  a  specific  period  of  time. 
It  appears  that  women,  who  frequently  leave 
the  work  force  for  extended  periods  in  or- 
der to  care  for  the  needs  of  their  famUles, 
suffer  unduly  under  this  restriction.  But  bas- 
ically, It  Is  Just  not  right  to  refuse  benefits 
to  a  covered  Individual  who  has  paid  his 
part  but  gets  nothing  m  return  due  to  arbi- 
trary provisions  of  law. 

Social  Security  Is  one  of  the  most  worth- 
while programs  operated  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  look  forward  to  cooperating  with 
you  In  developing  sound  corrective  leglsla- 
Uon  that  Includes  the  human  element  and 
appreciate  this  opportunity  to  share  my 
views. 


NOTRE  DAME'S  FATHER  HESBURGH 

<  Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
many  of  my  colleagues  know,  I  take  pride 
in  the  fact  that  I  have  the  privilege  to 
represent  in  Congress  the  district  where 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame  is  located 
and  I  have,  therefore,  the  further  privi- 
lege of  having  as  one  of  my  constituents 
the  distinguished  president  of  Notre 
Dame,  the  Reverend  Theodore  M.  Hes- 
burgh,  C.S.C. 

Father  Hesburgh  is  not  only  an  inter- 
nationally recognized  leader  in  the  field 
of  higher  education,  he  is  also  a  person 
who  Is  respected  for  his  leadership  in  a 
remarkable  number  of  areas,  ranging 
from  civil  rights  to  world  development 
and  the  relationship  between  religion  and 
public  affairs  generally. 

I  believe  that  Members  of  Congress 
will,  therefore,  read  with  interest  the 


following  article  entitled  "Notre  Dame's 
Father   Hesburgh,"   by   Gary   MacEoin, 
published  in  the  February  1976  issue  of 
Change  magazine. 
The  article  follows: 

NoTKK  Damk's  Fathkb  Hcbbuboh 
(By  Gary  MacEoln) 
Thanks  to  plane-stacking  weather  In 
Chicago.  It  was  midnight  when  I  reached 
Notre  Dame  to  talk  to  the  college  president 
recently  singled  out  as  one  of  America's  few 
authentic  leaders  In  a  Change  poll  of  4.000 
college  and  university  presidents  and  other 
opinion  makers.  We  passed  the  administra- 
tion building  on  the  way  to  my  modest  room 
In  Corby  Ball,  a  room  similar  to  the  one  In 
the  same  building  In  which  Father  Theodore 
M.  Hesburgh  sleeps,  when  he  does  sleep. 

"He's  there  as  usual,"  said  my  guide,  point- 
ing to  the  lighted  window  of  the  Hesburgh 
office  on  the  third  floor,  "and  If  you  check 
three  hours  from  now,  he'U  probably  still  be 
there."  I  didn't  check,  but  the  following 
night  again  I  saw  the  light  burning  after 
midnight.  He  arrives  about  noon,  leaves  when 
the  day's  Issues  have  been  resolved.  These 
typically  Involve  the  hopes  and  anxieties 
of  an  Institution  that  he  has  transformed  In 
24  years  as  president  from  a  good  denomi- 
national college  with  a  seminarylike  outlook 
and  life  style  into  an  outstanding  university 
free  of  Juridical  links  to  any  church  author- 
ity, an  Institution  that  for  the  first  time 
has  given  Catholic  higher  education  respecta- 
mllty.  But  they  fan  out  to  Include  as  well 
as  the  business  of  a  dozen  major  national 
and  International  bodies,  public  and  private, 
of  which  he  Is  a  director;  and  to  each  he 
offers  a  continuous  fiow  of  Ideas  and  the 
same  meticulous  management  he  brings  to 
Notre  Daune. 

Everything  is  neat  in  the  unpretentious 
Hesburgh  office,  as  is  the  man  himself.  He 
relaxes  to  Muzak-type  tones  from  the  stereo 
combination  In  Uie  corner,  his  one  self- 
indulgence.  He  dresses  Impeccably  in  Roman 
collar  and  solid  black  clerical-cut  suit  that 
matches  bis  sleeked  hair.  His  personal  staff 
consisUi  of  a  single  secretary.  Helen  Hosln- 
skl.  a  woman  is  imperturbable  as  her  boss.  As 
she  decrlbes  the  office  procedures,  Hesburgh 
reads  everything  addressed  to  him — other 
than  the  purely  routine  that  she  has  pre- 
winnowed — and  disposes  of  It  the  same  day, 
dictating;  a  substantive  answer  or  trans- 
ferring the  matter  to  the  appropriate  decision 
maker,  with  an  acknowledgment  to  the 
writer.  Once,  she  recalls.  2fi0  issues  awaited 
the  president  on  his  return  from  an  extended 
trip.  It  Just  took  three  nights  to  wipe  out 
that  backlog. 

Hesburgh's  amazmg  achievements  far  tran- 
scend hard  work  and  order,  however.  At  a 
time  when  even  the  best  university  presidents 
have  preferred  low  visibility  and  ambiguous 
reactions  In  their  efforts  to  survive  the 
polarization  and  tensions  that  split  the 
traditionally  peaceful  campuses  of  America, 
he  has  taken  another  course.  His  role  came 
into  focus  as  I  talked  to  faculty,  administra- 
tors, and  students  on  the  1,200-acre  cam- 
pus where  yellow-brick  American  Gothic 
structures  (dominated  by  the  pseudo- 
Byzantine  golden  dome  on  the  administration 
building)  rub  uncomfortable  shoulders  with 
20  modern  constructions,  including  a 
Radiation  Research  Building,  a  Computing 
Center,  the  Galvln  Life  Science  Center,  and — 
in  deference  to  the  source  of  Notre  Dame's 
national  notoriety — a  monster  Athletic  and 
Convocation  Center  nicknamed  the  sweat- 
shirt paradise  or.  because  of  Its  twin  domes 
(not  gilt),  the  world's  biggest  bra. 
MAN  or  cmxDiBmrT 
I  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  conviction 
among  all  I  spoke  to  that  Hesburgh  Is  totally 
sincere,  straightforward,  and  Impartial. 
Even  on  certain  Issues  be  had  declared  non- 
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negotiable,  he  has  acceded  to  others'  views. 
Undergraduates  now  participate  in  making 
policy.  Girls  may  visit  men's  dormitories.  A 
campus  dally  runs  advertisements  for  gay 
students  of  Notre  I>ame.  His  most  voluble 
critics  do  not  charge  or  suspect  Hesburgh  of 
trimming  his  political  saUs.  He  is  probably 
the  one  American  public  figure  whose 
credibility  has  increased  through  a  quarter 
century  of  exposure. 

Hesburgh's  religious  zeal,  which  once  might 
have  bred  suspicion,  appeals  to  an  age 
steeped  In  transcendental  meditation,  orien- 
tal mysticism,  and  other  Terslons  of  religious 
experience.  Hesburgh  Identifies  himself  pri- 
marily as  a  priest  In  the  Holy  Cross  order. 
This  religious  order,  founded  In  France  short- 
ly after  the  French  Revolution  to  promote 
education  within  the  defense  and  ploxis 
molds  of  Ultramontanlsm,  Imbued  Its  mem- 
bers with  a  spirit  of  mUltary  discipline  to 
undertake  unquestlonlngly  whatever  tasks 
superiors  assigned.  Hesburgh  Is  part  of  that 
tradition,  and  It  Is  part  of  him.  He  says 
Mass  every  day,  even  In  Moscow  or  on  the 
Andean  altiplano,  and  he  reads  the  psalms 
and  other  prayers  known  as  the  divine  office, 
a  tradition  to  which  many  priests  no  longer 
feel  obligated.  In  the  words  of  a  long-time 
colleague.  "His  concept  of  his  role  as  a  priest 
Is  the  source  of  the  energy  In  his  life;  it 
translates  into  a  concern  for  others  that 
ranges  from  the  individual  student  at  Notre 
Dame  to  global  problems." 

Another  Holy  Cross  tradition  highly  de- 
veloped In  Hesburgh  is  the  ability  to  Inter- 
pret creatively  and  Innovatlvely  the  assign- 
ment undertaken  In  obedience.  Not  since 
Father  Sorln  secured  a  state  charter  In  1844 
to  convert  his  Indian  mission  school  In  the 
wilderness  of  northern  Indiana  Into  a  uni- 
versity— a  university  without  campus,  fac- 
ulty, student  body,  or  endowment — has  any 
Notre  Dame  president  effected  such  radical 
transformations.  Faculty  and  administrators 
tend  to  Isolate  as  his  supreme  contribution 
the  upgrading  of  a  good  college  to  a  major 
university,  a  task  Initiated  by  his  two  Im- 
mediate predecessors.  But  In  my  view,  his 
most  original — and  most  controversial — ac- 
tion has  been  to  redefine  the  Catholic  uni- 
versity. On  his  ablUty  to  make  the  new  for- 
mula work  and  have  It  accepted  as  orthodox 
may  depend  the  survival  of  the  Catholic — 
and  the  denomlnatl«nal — university  here  and 
around  the  world.     ^ 

RXDKnmNO  THI  CATHOLIC  TTMrVKBaTTT 

When  universities  developed  under  church 
auspices  In  medieval  Europe,  their  autonomy 
in  the  pursuit  of  truth  was  challenged  by 
churchmen  who  saw  themselves  as  guardians 
protecting  their  flocks  from  error.  For  a  time, 
the  major  universities  achieved  de  facto  au- 
tonomy. Thomas  Aquinas  at  the  University 
of  Paris  simply  Ignored  Rome's  prohibition 
to  teach  the  suspect  doctrines  of  Aristotle. 
But  from  the  Protestant  Reformation  to  the 
second  Vatican  Council  (1963-65),  the  Cath- 
olic university  was  strictly  regulated  by 
Jurldlc  ties  to  the  Holy  See  or  to  the  local 
bishop,  or  by  belonging  to  a  rellglotis  order 
controlled  by  Rome,  a  situation  which  pro- 
voked Bernard  Shaw's  oft-quoted  quip  that 
"a  Catholic  university  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms." 

The  church's  changed  self-understanding 
at  Vatican  II  Included  a  stress  on  individual 
responsblllty  and  the  corresponding  obliga- 
tion to  know  fully  in  order  to  Judge' 
Intelligently.  Catholic  universities  quickly 
saw  the  Implications.  Faculty  members 
chafed  at  restrictions  on  what  they  could 
teach.  Catholic  parents  quest;oned  the 
value  of  institutions  that  offered  their  chil- 
dren answers  when  they  should  be  asking 
ouestlons.  The  crisis.  Intensified  by  rising 
costs  and  other  factors,  was  met  variously. 
Some — like  Webster  College,  Missouri — re- 
organized as  professedly  secular  Institu- 
tions. Others  declined  to  change,  and  several 
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of  these  have  since  shut  their  doors  (Mary 
Manse  and  St.  John  Colleges  in  Ohio,  for 
example),  while  others  are  troubled  by 
declining  enrollments  or  lowered  academic 
standards,  and  by  economic  pressures. 

Hesburgh  was  one  who  envisaged  a  crea- 
tive solution.  As  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Federation  of  Catholic  Universities,  be 
assembled  Catholic  educators  from  several 
countries  at  Land  O'Lakes,  Wisconsin,  In 
1967.  Although  he  projects  the  Image  of  a 
solid  rather  than  a  brilliant  Intellect  and 
devotes  little  time  to  abstract  philosophiz- 
ing In  his  dally  work,  he  was  the  catalyst  and 
main  strategist  at  Land  O'Lakes,  emerging 
with  a  statement  he  hoped  would  be  adopted 
as  basic  policy  for  some  600  Catholic  Institu- 
tions around  the  world  at  the  federation's 
congreos  scheduled  for  Kinshasa,  Congo,  the 
following  year.  He  did  this  knowing  It  would 
bring  anguished  cries  from  Vatican  officials 
and  run-of-the-mill  Notre  Dame  alumni. 

MOOOtN  SENSE  OP  TTNIVEKSrTT 

The  Catholic  university,  this  statement 
Insists,  must  be  a  university  In  the  full 
modern  sense  of  the  word.  It  must  have  a 
strong  commitment  to  and  concern  for 
academic  excellence.  "To  perform  Its  teach- 
ing and  research  functions  effectively,  the 
Catholic  university  must  have  a  true 
autonomy  and  academic  freedom  in  the  face 
of  authority  of  whatever  kind,  lay  or  clerical, 
external  to  the  academic  community  Itself." 
But  to  be  Catholic,  a  university  requires  dis- 
tinctive characteristics.  It  must  be  "a  com- 
munity of  learners  or  a  community  of 
scholars  in  which  Catholicism  is  perceptibly 
present  and  effectively  operative.  " 

Such  operative  presence  requires,  first  of 
X  all,  scholars  In  all  branches  of  theology  to 
explore  the  depths  of  the  Christian  tradi- 
tion and  the  total  religious  heritage  of  the 
world,  elaborate  a  Christian  anthropology. 
and  serve  the  ecumenical  goals  of  collabora- 
tion and  unity.  Within  the  university, 
theology  must  confront  all  the  rest  of  modem 
culture,  enriching  the  other  disciplines, 
bringing  Its  own  Insights  to  bear  on  the 
problems  of  culture,  and  stimulating  the 
development  of  the  disciplines  themselves. 
But  this  must  be  done  with  all  respect  for 
the  Internal  autonomy  of  the  other  disci- 
plines. "There  must  be  no  theological  or 
philosophical  Imperialism;  all  scientific  and 
disciplinary  methods  and  methodologies, 
must  be  given  due  rfonor  and  respect."  No 
professional  discipline  per  se  Is  barred,  but 
all  of  them  should  reflect  the  spirit  of  the 
liberal  disciplines,  of  scientific  and  philo- 
sophic Inquiry,  and  of  humanistic  and  cul- 
tural understanding.  The  fine  arts  deserve 
a  status  seldom  accorded  them  In  Catholic 
colleges  in  the  past. 

Some  months  earlier  Hesburgh  had  already 
taken  the  first  major  step  to  Implement  these, 
principles.  With  aome  misgivings  and  much 
internal  dissent,  the  Congregation  of  Holy 
Cross  had  been  persuaded  by  him  to  turn 
Notre  Dame  over  to  a  predominantly  lay 
board  of  trustees.  "I  believe  this  was  the 
largest  gift  ever  made  by  a  religious  com- 
munity to  a  lay  group,"  Hesburgh  notes  with 
understandable  pride.  "We  had  built  It  up  to 
a  holding  valued  at  several  hundred  million 
dollars,  and  we  transferred  It  with  no  strings 
attached,  as  an  act  of  faith  following  the 
urging  of  Vatican  CouncU  n  that  lay  peo- 
ple should  be  given  responsibility  commen- 
surate with  their  talent.  Even  the  president 
Is  named  by  the  board  and  serves  at  Its  will." 
Traditionally,  the  Notre  Dame  president 
served  only  six  years,  and  it  is  Hesburgh's 
practice  to  submit  his  resignation  once  a 
year. 

NOTBE  DAMZ  ITNDEK  LAT  TBtTSTZES 

How  long  an  institution  can  maintain  a 
distinctively  Catholic  character  without  Jiiri- 
dlc  links  to  a  highly  hierarchical  and  cen- 
trally controlled  church  Is  a  moot  question 
that  Hesburgh  dismisses  more  lightly  than 


some  at  Notre  Dame.  He  offers  three  reasons 
for  his  belief  that  Notre  Name  will  not  re- 
peat the  experience  of  such  formerly  denom- 
inational Institutions  as  Yale  and  Harvard. 
The  new  board  of  tnistees  has  the  same  com- 
mitment to  Its  Catholic  character  as  the  old, 
he  says.  It  insisted  on  a  bylaw  providing 
that  the  president  will  always  be  a  Holy 
Cross  priest.  In  addition,  the  Holy  Cross 
community  will  continue  Its  traditional  ad- 
ministrative and  teaching  contributions. 
Finally,  the  faculty  will  remain  predom- 
inantly Catholic  (at  the  latest  count  64  per- 
cent), while  attracting — as  In  the  past — a 
small  percentage  of  Jewish  and  Protestant 
professors  who  regard  faith  as  Important  and 
see  the  transcendental  as  an  Integral  com- 
ponent In  the  search  for  truth.  Some  fear 
that  the  Insistence  on  a  predominantly 
Catholic  faculty  will  affect  academic  quality 
adversely,  but  so  far  this  has  not  happened. 

Hesburgh  further  argues  that  only  a  Juridi- 
cally Independent  Catholic  university  can 
jierform  one  of  Its  main  functions,  to  be  "the 
critical  reflective  intelligence  of  the  church." 
a  function  hitherto  notoriously  neglected  by 
Catholic  universities  in  the  United  States. 
Incidentally,  he  applies  the  same  principle  to 
other  opinion-making  Institutions — especial- 
ly the  press — ^whlch  traditionally  have  been 
directly  controlled  by  the  bishop  or  a  religi- 
ous order.  Asked  how  Notre  Dame  Is  now  per- 
forming this  function,  he  points  Immediately 
to  its  symposia  on  abortion — "for  which  I've 
been  terribly  criticized  and  get  the  nastiest 
possible  mall."  The  Catholic  university,  he 
says,  enables  the  church  to  be  part  of  the 
world  and  Join  with  others  In  search  of  ra- 
tional solutions  for  divisive  problems.  Popu- 
lation is  another  area  In  which  Notre  Dame 
has  searched  and  still  searches  for  consen- 
sus. It  has  held  many  colloqula  on  the  role 
of  the  Catholic  university  itself,  and  several 
bishops  Joined  in  the  most  recent  discussion 
In  January. 

Criticism  of  conferences  on  abortion  and 
other  sensitive  Issues  comes  not  only  from 
outside,  but  from  a  small,  highly  vocal  group 
within  the  university  led  by  Charles  E.  Rice, 
a  law  professor.  A  Catholic  university,  he 
Insists,  cannot  suspend  Judgment  on  decided 
Catholic  Issues,  such  as  abortion  and  con- 
traception. Hesburgh  believes,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  hard  line  taken  by  American 
bishops  on  abortion  Is  politically  futile  and 
theologically  questionable.  "It  simply  Isn't 
true,"  he  says,  "that  abortion  is  never  Justi- 
fied or  that  It  Is  always  Justifiable.  There 
probably  are  circumstances  In  which  a  coun- 
try as  pluralistic  as  ours  should  allow  some 
conscience  decision  on  the  mattef^' 

INDEPENDENT  CATHOLIC  ITNIVXRSITT 

Hesburgh's  concept  of  a  Juridically  Inde- 
pendent Catholic  university  has  not  been 
officlaUy  accepted  In  Rome,  nor  Is  it  likely 
to  be  soon.  In  spite  of  approval  by  representa- 
tives of  the  principal  Catholic  Institutions  of 
higher  learning  around  the  world  at  a  meet- 
ing in  Rome  In  1969,  It  was  rejected  by 
Rome's  Congregation  for  Catholic  Education. 
And  again  In  Augtist  1975,  Pope  Patil  re- 
affirmed the  need  for  direct  control  in  a  talk 
to  some  70  heads  of  Jesuit  universities. 
Rome's  displeasure  over  Innovations  from 
the  United  States  Is  not  new.  For  more  than 
50  years  It  called  the  American  view  on  reli- 
gious freedom  "offensive  to  pious  ears"  If  not 
"heretical,"  then  adopted  It  as  the  official 
church  position  at  Vatican  n.  On  university 
freedom,  Rome  will  keep  barking  but  is  un- 
likely to  bite. 

Meanwhile,  Hesburgh  Is  achieving  the  prac- 
tical objectives  formulated  at  Land  OXakes. 
Renewing  Notre  Dames's  full  accreditation 
at  all  degree  levels  for  a  further  decade,  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  commented  In  1974  on 
"a  clear  and  strong  sense  of  purpose,  out- 
standing leadership,  academic  and  finan- 
cial strength,  high  morale,  and  a  sense  of 


community."  Administrative  leadership  was 
rated  "outstanding."  Such  criticisms  .is  a 
need  for  more  sharing  of  information  and  a 
sense  of  faculty  frustration  at  its  marginal 
role  In  decision  mairing  must  be  placed  in 
the  perspective  of  transition  from  a  clerical 
autocratic  regime.  In  fact,  the  faculty  now 
has  an  absolute  majority  and  students  are 
also  represented  on  the  academic  council,  the 
highest  legislative  body.  The  administration 
maintains  control  simply  by  greater  cohesion 
and  better  homework.  Besides,  old  habits 
die  hard,  and  even  Hesburgh  occasionally 
slips  back  into  the  molds  in  which  be  was 
formed.  A  recurrent  criticism  I  encountered 
on  campus,  even  from  ardent  admirers,  was 
his  tendency  to  hasty  personal  resolution  of 
Issues  on  which  prudence  would  have  dic- 
tated wide  consultation  and  a  search  for  an 
agreed  stand. 

Notre  Dame  has  made  progress  In  efforts  to 
be  not  only  our  best  Catholic  university,  but 
one  of  the  coxmtry's  best  universities.  Of 
the  656  teaching-and-research  faculty 
members.  79  percent  hold  doctorates  or  the 
eqtilvalent.  The  faculty-student  ratio  is 
1  to  13.  While  applications  for  admission 
come  almost  exclusively  from  Catholic 
students  (94  percent  Catholic  enrollment), 
the  demand  grows  steadily,  permitting  high 
selectivity.  Chlldr^  of  alunml  get  preference, 
"all  things  being  equal,"  Including  acadi"mlc 
qualifications.  Average  scores  on  tho  Scho- 
lastic Aptitude  Test  tor  freshmen  are: 
verbal,  560;  mathematics,  630. 

Students  enrollment  reflects  Hesburgh's 
advocacy  of  civil  and  himfian  rights.  The 
Graduate  School  has  enrolled  women  since 
Its  start  In  1918,  and  for  years  students  of 
nearby  St.  Mary's  could  take  undergraduate 
exchange  courses.  Hesburgh  flrst  used  all  his 
impressive  powers  of  persuasion  to  merge 
St.  Mary's  and  Notre  Dame.  After  that 
effort  faUed,  he  opened  all  undergraduate 
colleges  to  women.  The  first  women  will 
graduate  in  May  1976,  and  by  fall  1976, 
Notre  Dames  will  have  1,500  women,  plus 
500  exchange  students  from  St.  Mary's.  The 
Hesburgh  projection  Of  a  3:5  women  to  men 
ratio  will  Involve  further  tightening  of 
standards  for  men. 

Admission  problems  for  the  sons  of  the 
prosperous  conservative  mldwesterners  who 
for  a  century  have  looked  to  Notre  Dame  for 
a  modicum  of  culture  and  outstanding  foot- 
baU  are  further  aggravated  by  Hesburgh's 
aggressive  search  for  ethnic  minority  stu- 
dents. Only  12  were  admitted  In  1966-67,  but 
by  1975  the  number  climbed  to  105.  They  con- 
stitute 6  percent  of  freshmen,  "a  modest  fig- 
ure," says  an  admissions  office  official,  "but 
an  Increase  which  goes  against  the  trend  of 
the  past  three  years  on  college  campuses 
across  the  country."  A  parallel  program  of 
active  faculty  recruitment  has  raised  the 
n\imber  of  women  from  48  to  67  In  three 
years  while  minority  faculty  grew  from  51  to 
58  over  the  same  period.  The  university's  af- 
firmative action  statement  was  approved  by 
the  HEW  office  of  clvU  rights  In  September 
1975. 

SIZE  OP   NOTBE  DAME 

Hesburgh  supports  a  decision  taken  In  1973 
by  a  Committee  on  University  Priorities  to 
limit  undergraduate  enrollment  to  6.600. 
While  approving  recent  vigorous  expansion 
that  added  broad  new  areas  of  teaching  and 
research  and  Invested  $96  million  In  con- 
struction and  equipment,  the  committee  rec- 
onunended  a  halt.  In  spite  of  a  book-value 
growth  of  endowment  during  Hesburgh's 
term  in  oflSce  from  $4.7  million  to  $72.6  mil- 
lion (by  1975,  $86  million),  federal  and  other 
sources  of  income  were  declining  and  costs 
rising  Inexorably.  Thoiigh  often  described  by 
outside  admirers  as  a  "Catholic  Harvard." 
Notre  Dame  could  not  compete  In  all  areas 
with  a  university  whose  endowment  is  $1.32 
billion  and  growing. 

What  Hesburgh  sees  as  reUlstlc  is  an  en- 
rollment   c(Hnpur«ble    to    Princeton's,    big 
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enough  to  provide  the  variety  of  a  university, 
small  enough  to  be  a  community.  A«  part  of 
the  community  focus.  Be  would  retain  the 
traditional  75  percent  of  residential  students, 
whose  annual  room-and-board  cost  on  cam- 
pus now  averages  $1,300.  Tuition  Is  $2,982 
for  undergraduates  and  $2,800  for  graduates, 
and  more  than  half  the  undergraduates  get 
some  financial  aid.  The  accredlUtlon  report 
described  charges  to  students  as  "a  compara- 
tive bargain"  In  relation  to  other  private 
Institutions,  many  of  lesser  academic  stature. 
Hesburgh  wants  to  keep  It  that  way,  so  that 
"intellect  and  character,  not  money"  will 
continue  to  open  the  doors. 

Some  faculty  are  dissatisfied  that  salaries 
run  about  $500  less  than  those  al  private 
colleges  such\s  Duke.  Emory,  and  Vander- 
bllt,  and  $1,500  below  the  big  state  colleges. 
Average  salary  for  all  ranks  this  year  came 
to  over  \$18.0pO.  plus  fringe  benefits  and 
summer  pfcyrmit  the  70  Holy  Cross  staff  mem- 
bers voluntarily  return  what  they  do  not 
need  for  living  expenses.  Their  contribution 
to  the  coffers  this  year  was  $621,040.  A  further 
Holy  Cross  contribution,  of  course.  Is  the 
willingness  of  Hesburgh  and  his  two  top  aides 
to  work  12-houi  days  and  7-day  weeks. 

Whatever  the  salary  grievances,  however, 
faculty  members  revealed  a  high  morale  and 
sense  of  commitment,  and  an  Immense  re- 
spect, admiration,  and  affection  for  the  pres- 
ident along  with  a  sense  that  intangible  ben- 
efits compensate  for  salary  differentials.  They 
emphasized  that  there  are  absolutely  no  re- 
strictions on  academic  freedom.  Even  In 
philosophy  (six  credits  obligatory  for  ail  stu- 
dents), few  professors  teach  Thomlsm  any 
more  and  several  professors  are  not  Cath- 
olics. The  Introductory  survey  text  Is  that 
used  at  Harvard,  and  choices  for  specializa- 
tion are  virtually  unlimited.  Sartre  Is  popu- 
lar. In  theology  (also  six  obligatory  credits), 
the  approach  Is  similarly  open.  A  student 
may  even  concentrate  on  shantanlsm. 

CONCXXN  FOB  VALtTKS 

This  open  approach  to  philosophy  and 
theology  does  not  represent  for  Hesburgh  any 
downgrading  of  their  Importance.  On  the 
contrary,  he  Insists,  they  constitute  the  core 
of  a  liberal  education  because  they  treat  ex- 
plicitly of  values;  and  If  one  thing  Is  clearer 
than  another  about  Hesburgh's  understand- 
ing of  his  role  as  university  president,  his 
philosophy  of  education.  It  Is  the  primacy 
of  values.  The  American  university,  he  la- 
ments, has  abdicated  all  concern  for  values. 
"We  have  become  so  obsessed  with  objec- 
tivity that  we  have  neutralized  any  standing 
for  anything.  The  result  is  that  we  turn  out 
highly  competent  but  morally  neutral  peo- 
ple, the  kind  of  people  who  have  the  sophis- 
ticated techniques  required  to  create  a 
Watergate,  while  never  asking  themselves 
the  fundamental  question  if  it  is  right  or 
wrong  to  behave  thus." 

Excellence,  he  points  out,  must  be  at  the 
heart  of  the  university  effort,  quoting  with 
approval  the  dictum  of  John  Oardner  that 
"unless  our  philosophers  and  plumbers  are 
committed  to  excellence,  neither  our  pipes 
nor  o\ir  arguments  will  hold  water."  But 
In  the  pursuit  of  excellence  in  the  parts,  we 
have  lost  unity  of  the  curriculum  as  a  whole. 
"We  have  managed  to  become  so  fragmented 
and  BO  overspectalized  as  to  be  completely 
dissipated.  We  don't  have  the  great  ques- 
tions elucidated  in  the  youngsters'  minds 
today,  about  love  and  hate,  peace  and  war, 
violence  and  nonviolence,  questions  of  hu- 
manity and  Inhumanity,  beauty  and  ugli- 
ness, the  kind  of  great  sweeping  global,  cos- 
mic questions  that  xised  to  always  be  a  part 
of  a  humanistic  education,  that  involved  an 
approach  to  history  and  literature,  art.  music, 
mathematics,  science,  philosophy,  and  theol- 
ogy, that  Is  to  say,  a  total  unified  mix." 

To  call  an  education  "liberal"  that  neglects 
these  purposes  is  for  him  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms.  The  word's  root  meaning  In- 


dicates that  its  objective  is  to  liberate,  to 
free  a  person  to  think  clearly  and  logically,  to 
communicate  clearly  and  gracefully,  to 
choose,  to  determine  that  one  thing  is  better 
than  another,  and  finally,  "to  add  value  con- 
sciously to  relationships  that  might  other- 
wise be  banal  or  superficial  or  meaningless: 
relations  to  Ood,  to  other  people,  to  a  wife 
or  husband  or  children,  to  associates,  th* 
community,  the  country,  the  world." 

He  points  out,  however,  that  the  American 
experience  shows  that  it  is  possible  to  study 
all  branches  of  knowledge  without  becoming 
imbued  with  and  seized  by  their  great 
humanizing  and  liberating  values.  Several 
years  ago,  he  formulated  the  proposition 
that  "the  key  and  central  factor  in  liberal 
education  is  the  teacher-educator,  his  per- 
ception of  his  role,  how  he  teaches,  but  par- 
ticularly, how  he  lives  and  exemplifies  the 
values  Inherent  in  what  he  teaches."  He  has 
now  come  up  with  what  he  hopes  will  prove 
catalyst  and  synthesizer,  a  seminar  In  values 
that  Is  being  conducted  experimentally  with 
some  volunteer  seniors  this  year. 

Hesburgh's  projection  Is  to  make  this 
seminar  a  requirement  for  graduation,  and  to 
enlist  the  entire  faculty  to  take  turns  lead- 
ing it.  Nobody  at  Notre  Dame  challenges  tiie 
ideal,  but  some  faculty  members  have 
reservations,  either  about  the  possibility  of 
teaching  values,  or  about  their  rl^ht  to 
attempt  to  pontificate  outside  the  area  of 
their  professional  competence.  Hesburgh  Is 
unconvinced  by  such  arguments  'How  can 
anyone  be  a  university  professor  If  he  dues 
not  have  values  and  If  he  Is  not  able  to 
express  and  defend  them?  I'm  not  asking 
professors  to  give  answers  but  to  raise  ques- 
tions. I  don't  want  any  student  to  graduate 
from  Notre  Dame  without  being  confronted 
with  the  reality  of  world  hunger,  the  reality 
of  global  injustice,  the  need  for  him  to  make 
moral  decisions  as  public  servant,  poUtican. 
engineer,  lawyers,  doctor,  teacher,  or  priest." 
At  the  same  time,  he  avoids  direct  con- 
frontation. "All  we're  doing  at  this  time  is 
experimenting.  I  know  we'll  find  a  way  on 
which  we  can  all  agree." 

NATIONAL  AND  tNTERNATIONAL  PRESTIGE 

Many  faculty  members  rate  high  among 
Notre  Dame's  intangible  benefits.  Hesburgh's 
national  and  international  prestige  and  In- 
fluence, and  the  resulting  Impact  on  the  uni- 
versity. Several  recalled  for  me  with  approval 
the  comment  of  Oeorge  Shuster,  who  came 
to  semlretlrement  at  Notre  Dame  when  he 
left  the  presidency  of  Hunter  College,  New 
York,  that  "the  president  who  never  leaves 
compus  has  no  place  on  campus."  Among  the 
benefits  of  outside  exposure  is  a  persiwctlve 
that  allows  one  to  see  how  petty  some  campus 
Issues  are. 

Hesburgh's  convictions  were  not  changed 
by  exposure  to  national  and  world  problems 
as  head  of  the  International  Federation  of 
Catholic  Universities,  as  a  director  of  the 
Institute  of  International  Education,  as 
Vatican  representative  for  14  years  to  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  as 
Vatican  delegate  to  the  UN  General  Assembly, 
as  number  and  later  chairman  of  the  VS. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  and  as  member 
of  a  dozen  other  prestigious  private  and 
public  bodies.  But  his  sense  of  urgency  was 
enormously  intensified.  And  he  quickly  real- 
ized that  he  could  contribute  not  only 
through  his  own  knowledge  and  education, 
but  by  motivating  faculty  and  students  to 
relate  their  academic  work  to  the  needs  of 
the  nation  and  the  world. 

One  concrete  result  is  a  strong  social 
awareness  among  today's  studenU  at  Notre 
Dame,  an  awareness  never  acute  in  Catholic 
schools  and  colleges.  Seminars  and  campaigns 
led  students  to  create  a  World  Hunger  Ccall- 
tlon  In  response  to  famine  in  the  Sahel  and 
Bangladesh,  organizing  collective  fasts  and 
donating  the  proceeds.  More  than  a  thou- 
sand  students   are   active    In    neighboring 


South  Bend,  tutoring  underprivileged  chil- 
dren.  working  in  minority  industries,  caring 
for  the  elderly  In  their  homes  and  crippled 
children  in  a  hospital  that  depends  on  their 
services  to  survive.  At  a  higher  level.  Hes- 
burgh's energies  have  gone  into  raising  funds 
for  International  studies,  urban  studies,  con- 
tinuing education,  and  civil  rights,  as  well  as 
for  the  $6-mllllon  Ecumenical  Institute  out- 
side Jerusalem,  which  operates  under  Notre 
Dame  auspices. 

As  he  tells  it,  all  this  whirlwind  activity 
Just  happened.  One  Sunday  afternoon  in 
1964,  Sherman  Adams  called  to  say  President 
Eisenhower  wanted  him  on  the  National 
Science  Board.  "I  am  a  theologian,"  he  pro- 
tested (he  had  earlier  headed  Notre  Dame's 
theology  department) .  "Exactly,"  replied 
Adams.  "The  President  has  23  scientists  and 
he  thinks  we  should  have  a  specialist  in  the 
morality  and  ethics  of  the  board's  programs, 
particularly  in  the  developing  field  of  the 
peaceful  uses  of  the  atom."  When  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  was  launch- 
ed. Washington  sought  a  Vatican  presence; 
told  by  Rome  It  had  no  expert.  Washington 
retorted  that  Indeed  it  had  one  at  Notre 
Dame.  And  so  it  went,  from  one  area  to 
another.  When  the  scientists,  diplomats,  or 
businessmen  got  used  to  the  Roman  collar, 
they  were  Impressed  by  Hesburgh's  ability  to 
learn  quickly,  to  formulate  Issues  clearly, 
and  to  be  forthright  without  being  offensive. 
They  discovered  that  this  softspoken  man 
could  divert  Russians  and  Americans  from 
their  prejudices  and  help  them  to  identify 
their  common  Interests.  He  could  persuade 
businessmen  that  it  was  not  only  right  but' 
profitable  to  upgrade  minorities.  And  when 
all  failed,  he  still  spoke  his  mind,  as  when  he 
denounced  President  Nixon  for  politicking 
with  minority  rights  and  in  revenge  was 
dropped  as  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights. 

One  criticism  voiced  to  me  was  that  Hes- 
burgh's cordial  association  with  many  activi- 
ties of  American  business,  sometimes  dis- 
guised as  philanthropy  but  sometimes  open 
(Chase  Manhattan  Bank),  tends  to  legiti- 
mate activities  of  the  multinationals  that  are 
under  growing  attack  at  home  and  worldwide. 
His  response  to  such  questioning  is  reveal- 
ing. 

rOKEICN   POLICY 

He  supports  the  concept  of  foreign  aid  to 
help  rebuild  poor  countriet:  suffering  the 
effects  of  centuries  of  exploitation.  Just  as 
he  believes  in  special  programs  for  domestic 
minorities  hitherto  denied  their  fair  share. 
But  he  regards  our  contribution  as  far  too 
small  and  deplores  its  frequent  misuses  for 
political  purposes  or  to  benefit  multinational 
entrepreneurs  rather  than  the  recipient 
economy.  He  also  deplores  oiu*  narrow 
concentration  on  development  as  an  eco- 
nomic problem.  For  him.  true  world  develop- 
ment must  give  equal  emphasis  to  human, 
social,  cultural,  and  educational  factors.  He 
asserts  that  If  It  were  not  for  the  PenU- 
gon's  emplre-buUdlng  complex,  we  could 
have  persuaded  the  Russians  long  ago  to  co- 
operate in  deescalatlng  the  world  armaments 
race,  thereby  releasing  vast  sums  for  do- 
mestic and  foreign  development.  The  Penta- 
gon's resistance  to  gradually  restoring  to 
Panama  the  control  and  operation  of  the 
canal  he  describes  Sis  "paranoiac." 

All  these  stands  fully  legitimate  his  hon- 
orary membership  in  the  liberal  Eastern  es- 
tablishment. But  his  approach  to  Implement- 
ing such  changes  reveals  a  middle-of-the- 
road  mldwestemer  in  tune  with  the  Notre 
Dame  of  yesterday  and  today.  Sweet  reason 
is  his  weapon  to  improve  attitudes  and  un- 
derstanding as  a  prelude  to  improving  struc- 
tures, and  that  Is  what  he  sees  himself  as 
doing  through  his  dialog  with  key  decision 
makers  in  government  and  business. 

So  sure  is  Hesburgh  of  the  correctness  of 
his  own  ^proach  that  he  U  impatient  with 
the    growing    volume    of    opinion.    In    the 
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Christian  churches  as  elsewhere,  that  regards 
the  Institutions  of  capitalism  as  Incapable  of 
self-reform.  He  ranges  himself  with  Barbara 
Ward  against  such  thinking.  "I'm  against 
violence,"  he  says.  "It  usually  ends  up  mak- 
ing things  worse.  I'm  against  violent  revolu^ 
tlon.  I'm  for  reform  within  the  structure,  not 
that  the  structure  is  pretty  good  the  way  It 
Is— it's  pretty  damn  bad.  I  strongly  disagree 
with  those  Christiana  who  think  our  Instltu- 
tk>ns  are  Irreformable.  In  the  19eOs  we 
changed  a  lot  of  Institutions,  Including  the 
overriding  apartheid.  There  was  a  quantum 
Jump  forward  with  the  1964,  1965.  and  1968 
laws  on  voting,  accommodations,  education. 
bousing,  and  employment,  much  of  which  I 
think  Is  institutionalized  so  that  we  can 
never  go  back  to  the  apartheid  situation 
again.  And  what  the  American  constitutional 
system  effected  In  that  area.  It  can  effect 
in  others." 

Neither  is  Hesbui^h  defensive  about  his 
Chase  Manhattan  board  membership.  When 
•sked  to  Join  as  "a  public  Interest  member," 
be  studied  the  materials,  got  some  sense  of 
the  enormous  influence  involved,  and  de- 
cided to  give  it  a  try.  "So  far.  Fm  continuing 
to  work  on  it;  still  learning,  too.  Our  many 
New  York  branches  have  36  percent  minority 
employment,  high  for  a  bank,  and  we  are  In- 
volved in  about  a  doeen  international  devel- 
opment funds  overseas.  They  are  generally 
unprofitable,  but  enormously  helpful  in  de- 
veloping local  business  projects  In  countries 
that  need  them  and  want  them,  but  need 
both  technical  and  financial  assistance  to 
start — even  to  know  where  to  start." 

Even  if  one  has  reservations  at  times  about 
the  profundity  and  accuracy  of  the  anidysls. 
the  sincerity  and  the  level  of  achievement 
•re  impressive.  Here  Is  a  man  who  Illustrates 
the  continuing  value  of  conunltment.  open- 
ness, civility,  readiness  to  serve,  and  pro- 
foundly humane  Integrity. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Downing  of  Virginia  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Satterfikld)  ,  for  Febru- 
ary 9,  10,  and  11,  1976,  on  account  of 
illness. 

Mr.  Bauican  (at  the  request  of  ISi. 
Michel)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Qrassley)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Conable,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Talcott.  for  8  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hakris)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AspiH.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California,  for  5 
n^utes,  today. 

Mr.  LaFalce,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  Yorit.  for  15  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  SncES,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Braoekas.  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Rec(»o  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $858. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Grassley)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Armstrong. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Stmms  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  GlLMAN. 

Mr.  Michel. 

(The  following  Manbers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Harris)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Nedzi.  . 

Mr.  MncvA. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
Instances. 

Ms.  Abzuc. 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  MuRTHA  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mezvinskt. 

Mrs.  Meyner. 

Mr.  Brodhead. 

Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  HxLSTosKi. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Richmond. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  SncoN. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Traxler  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Flood. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  accordance  with 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  92,  94th 
Congress,  the  Cl^r  declares  the  House 
adjourned  imtil  12  o'clock  noon  on  Mon- 
day. February  16,  1976. 

Thereupon  (at  12  o'clock  and  35  min- 
utes pjn.) ,  pursuant  to  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  92,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday.  February  16,  1976,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3616.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  n.S. 
Knvlronmental  Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  propooed  legislation  to  extend 
the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Ro- 


denticlde  Act,  as  amended,  for  1^  years;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

2516.  A  letter  from  the  Directs.  Office  of 
MUiageinent  and  Budget.  Kxecutlve  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  cumulative  n- 
port  on  rescissions  and  deferrals  of  budget 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1976  as  of  February  1, 
1976,  pursuant  to  section  1014(e)  of  Public 
Law  93-344  (H.  Doc.  94-366) ;  to  the  Ccmunlt- 
tee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

2517.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transnUtting  a  draft 
oS  prc^Kksed  legislation  to  amend  and  extend 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Ck>nmiittee  cm  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

2618.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a 
report  of  the  Department's  intention  to  es- 
tablish a  new  system  of  personal  records  re- 
sulting from  the  collection  of  demographic 
and  housing  information  from  native  Alas- 
kans, pursuant  to  5  UJ3.C.  552a(o);  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 

2519.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  at  the  In- 
terior; transnUtting  the  annual  report  of  the 
anthracite  mine  water  control  and  mine 
sealing  and  filling  program  for  calendar  year 
1975,  pursuant  to  76  stat.  935  (30  U.S.C.  576); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

2520.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
the  second  annual  report  on  activities  'inder 
the  Emergency  Medical  Services  Systems  Act 
pursuant  to  section  1210  of  tJie  act  (Public 
Law  93-154);  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2521.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  UA 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  certain  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  for  2  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2522.  A  letter  from  the  Admlntstrator  VB 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  provisions  of  the  Noise  Control  Act 
of  1972,  for  2  years;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2523.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  U.S 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  provisions  of  title  XIV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  for  1^4  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2524.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator 
U^.  Environmental  Protection  Agency' 
transmltthig  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  as 
amended,  for  2  years:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2525.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  FMeral 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a 
pubUcatton  enUtled  "Typical  Electric  Bills, 
1975";  to  the  ComnUttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

2626.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  according 
certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  prefer- 
ence classification,  pursuant  to  section 
204(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  as  amended  [8  ua.C.  1164(d)];  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2527.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  in  cases  In  which  the  au- 
thority contained  In  section  212(d)  (3)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was 
exercised  In  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant 
to  section  212(d)(6)  of  the  act  [8  UB.C. 
1182(d)  (6)  ];  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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2528.  A  letter  from  the  AdmlnUtr«tor,  VS. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  extend 
the  Marine  Protection,  Research,  and  Sanc- 
tuaries Act  for  2  years;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2529.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  second  annual 
report  on  highway  safety  Improvement  pro- 
grams, covering  fiscal  year  1976,  pursuant  to 
section  203(e)  of  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of 
1973  and  sections  151(g).  162t*).  153(e).  and 
405(h)  of  title  23.  United  States  Code  (H. 
Doc.  No.  94-366):  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Worlcs  and  Transportation  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  illustrations. 

2530.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  ex- 
tend the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
for  2  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

2531.  A  letter, from  the  Federal  Cochalr- 
man.  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Commis- 
sion, transmitting  «»e  annual  report  of  the 
Commission  for  flsc».vear  1975,  pursuant  to 
section  510  of  the  PufeHc  Works  and  Eco- 
nomics Development  Act  of  1965,  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

2532.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Lo- 
gistics), transmitting  a  report  on  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  procurement  from  small  and 
other  business  firms  for  July-October  1975. 
pursuant  to  section  10(d)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIJI.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER:  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  ClvU  Service.  H.R.  7824.  A  bill  to 
amend  seclon  142  of  title  13.  United  States 
Code,  entitled  "Census";  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  94-821).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  164. 
Joint  resolution  to  extend  the  time  period 
during  which  the  President  Is  authorized  to 
ckll  a  White  House  Conference  on  Handi- 
capped Individuals,  and  to  extend  the  time 
period  during  which  appropriated  funds  may 
be  expended  (Rept.  No.  94-822).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Houston  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  10229.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-823).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama:  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation.  HJl.  1313. 
A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  release  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  certain  property  conveyed  to  the  city  of 
Rolla.  Mo.,  for  airport  purposes:  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  94-824).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama:  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  2575. 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  release  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
certain  property  conveyed  to  the  city  of  Al- 
gona.  Iowa,  for  airport  purposes  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  94-826).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama:  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation.  HJl.  2740. 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  release  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
certain  property  conveyed  to  the  city  of  Elk- 
hart. Kans..  for  airport  purpooes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-826).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama:  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation.  HJl.  3440. 
A  bill  to  clarify  authorization  for  the  ap- 
proval by  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  of  the  exchange  of  a  portion 
of  real  property  conveyed  to  the  city  of 
Orand  Jimctlon.  Colo.,  for  airport  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-827).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama:  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation.  HJl.  7017. 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  relating  to  tariff  changes:  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  94-828).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama:  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  8228. 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  relating  to  emergency  locator  transmit- 
ters, and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No  94-829).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama:  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation.  HJl.  8508. 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  SecreUry  of  Trans- 
portation to  release  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  certain  property  conveyed  to  the  city  of 
Camden.  Ark.,  for  airport  purposes;  with 
amendment  (R«pt.  No  94-830).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama:  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  9617. 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  release  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
certain  property  conveyed  to  the  city  of 
Alva,  Oklf^..  for  airport  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-831).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. House  Joint  Resolution  801.  Joint  Res- 
olution making  supplemental  railroad  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1976.  the  period  ending  September  30. 
1976.  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1978.  and  t)>e  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1979.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
94-832).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  r\ile  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  foUows: 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Stephens)  : 
H.R.  11860.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974  to 
provide  supplementary  community  develop- 
ment block  grant  assistance  to  communities 
with  high  unemplojrment  due  to  adverse  na- 
tional economic  conditions,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  C\ir- 
rency  and  Housing. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  (for 
himself,  Ms.  Jordan,  Mr.  Bedell  Mt. 
Hakrington.  Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  Mann, 
Mr.  MosHER.  Mr.  RiECLB.  Mr.  Risrn- 
HOOVER,  Ms.  Spellman,  and  Mr. 
Stmingtoit)  : 
H.R.  11861.  A  bill  to  reorganize  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 


eliminate  excessive,  duplicative.  Inflationary, 
and  anticompetitive  regulation;  Jointly  to 
the  Committees  on  Oovemment  Operations, 
and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BEDELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Whalen,  Ids.  Abztjg,  Mr.  Baldus,  Ms. 

CHISHOLM,         Mr.         CONTERS,         Mr. 

Cornell,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Downet 
of     New     York,     Mr.     Krebs,     Mr. 

OtTINCER,    Ms.    MXTNER,    Mr.    MOAK- 

LET,  Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York,  and 
Ms.  Spellman)  : 
H.R.  11862.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Seciirity  Act,  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  to  increase  to  (28,500  over  a 
3-year  period  (subject  to  further  Increases 
based  on  rises  In  reported  wage  levels)  the 
celling  on  the  amount  of  earnings  which  may 
be  counted  for  social  security  benefit  and  tax 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BELL: 
H.R.  11863.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  political  contri- 
butions may  not  be  used  to  pay  the  cost  of 
preparing  or  printing  franked  mall,  to  pro- 
hibit the  loaning  of  the  frank  in  connection 
with  any  mass  mailing,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BRODHEAD: 
H.R.  11864.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  make  the  sup- 
plemental security  income  benefits  program 
more  effective,  and  benefits  under  svich  pro- 
gram more  realistically  available,  for  mentally 
retarded  persons;  to  the  CcMnmlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.  11865.  A  bill  to  authorize  Instruction, 
research,  and  demonstration  directly  and  pri- 
marily related  to  the  maintenance,  protec- 
tion, and  Improvement  of  the  environment; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture, 
and  Science  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 
H.R.  11866.  A  bill  to  require  a  health  warn- 
ing in  the  labeling  and  advertising  of  certain 
alcoholic   beverages;    to   the   Committee   on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CONABL.E: 
HJl.  11867.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  certain  mis- 
sion societies  and  their  missionary  members 
from  social  security  taxes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DE  LA  OARZA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Foley  ) : 
H.R.  11868.  A  bin  to  amend  section  602  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  11869.  A  Mil  to  amend  section  5934 
(4)  (B)  of  title  V  of  United  States  Code;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

ByMr.  DRINAN: 
HJl.  11870.  A  bUl  to  amend  part  V  of  tlUe 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
transectlonal  Immunity  In  certain  cases  in 
which  the  privilege  against  self-incrimina- 
tion is  asserted,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  __ 

By  Mrs.  FENWICK: 
H.R.  11871.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  to  provide  a  priority  for  certain  debts 
to   consumers:    to    the    Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FRENZEL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
MiKVA,  Mr.  Anderson  of  niinois,~5&. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  Itr. 
EcKHARDT,  Mr.  Brothill,  Mr.  Fas- 
cell,  Mr.  Btttler,  Mr.  Oreen.  Jfr. 
Cochran,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Con  able, 
Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mr. 
Stmincton,  Mr.  Forstthe,  Mr. 
Udall,  Mt.  Heinz,  Mr.  Vander  Veen, 
Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
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DxmcAN  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Lagoicarsino, 
Mr.  SiMON,  and  Mr.  McClosket)  : 
HJl.  11872.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1974  to  establish 
an  Independent  establishment  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States,  a  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
Federal  Election  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By   Mr.   FRKNZEL    (for   himself,  Mr. 
Mekva.  Mr.  McKiNNET,  Mr.  Bedell, 
Mr.    MrrcRELL    of    New    York,    Mr. 
Baldus,   Mr.   QuiE,   Mr.   Foley,   Mr. 
Recula,  Mr.  Bauctts.  Mr.  Schneebeli, 
Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Shriver,  Mr.  Trai- 
ler, Mr.  Dtr  Pont,  Mr.  Dbinan,  Mr. 
J.    William   Stanton,   Mr.   Mineta, 
Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Jeffords, 
Mr.  Baoillo,  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota,     Mr.     Howard,     and     Mr. 
Robinson)  : 
HJl.   11873.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1974  to  establish 
an  independent  establishment  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States,  a  commlsston  to  be  known  as  the 
Federal  Election  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes;     to    the     Committee     on     House 
Administration. 

By   Mr.   FRBNZEL    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Mikva,    Mr.    Meeds,    Mr.    Metcalfe, 
Mr.  AtrCom,  Mr.  McHugh,  and  Mr. 
Studds)  : 
H.R.   11874.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1974  to  estabUsh 
an  independent  establishment  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States,  a  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
Federal  Election  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes;     to     the     Committee     on     House 
Administration . 

By  Mr.  OUDB  (for  himself,  Mr.  Fisher, 
Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Long 
of  Maryland,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Rechler  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.    Pacntroy,    Mr.    Dominick    V. 
Daniels,  Mr.  Yottng  of  Oeorgla,  and 
Mr.  Seiberling)  : 
H.R.  11875.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Potomac 
National  River  in  the  States  of  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  West  Virginia,  and  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California   (for 
himself,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mrs.  Pettis,  Mr. 
Don  H.  CLAT7SEN,  and  Mr.  Weaver)  : 
H.R.  11876.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources   Planning    Act    (79    Stat.    244)    as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
HJl.  11877.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  National  Com- 
mission on  New  Technological  Uses  of  Copy- 
righted Works  to  be  coextensive  with  the  life 
of  such  Commission;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    MARTIN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bafalis,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Btitler,  Mr. 
Carter,  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Derwinski,  Mr.  Esrleman,  Mr.  Gib- 
bons, Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  Jenrette,  Mr.  Ketchum, 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Mazzoli, 
Mr.  Milforo,  Mr.  Recula,  Mr.  Robin- 
son, Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  White- 
hurst,  and  Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennes- 
see) : 
HJl.  11878.  A  bUI  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  the  death  pen- 
alty for  certain  destructive  acts  to  airports, 
airplanes,  and  related  things  and  places;  to 
the  Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  Y<wk: 
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HJl.  11879.  A  bin  to  promote  the  con- 
servation and  orderly  development  of  hard 
mineral  resources  of  the  deep  seabed,  pend- 
ing adoption  of  an  International  regime  relat- 
ing thereto;  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
HJl.  11880.  A  bUI  to  terminate  the  granting 
of  construction  licenses  of  new  nuclear  fis- 
sion powerplants  in  the  United  States  pend- 
ing action  by  the  Congress  foUowing  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle, 
with  particular  reference  to  its  safety  and 
environmental  hazards,  to  be  conducted  by 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  RUFPE  (tot  himself,  Mr.  Berg- 
land,  Mr.  Anderson  of  lUinols,  Mr. 
Andrews     of     North     Dakota,     Mr. 
AspiN,  Mr.  Baldus,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr. 
Carter,  Mr.  Cornell,  Mr.  Fithian, 
1^.    Forsythe,    Mr.    Frenzel,    Mr. 
Hagedorn,     Mr.     Hutchinson,    Mr. 
Johnson  of  CaUfornla,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr. 
McClory,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  Obey,  Mrs. 
Pettis,  Mr.  Qxhe,  Mr.  Regula,  Mr. 
ScBEUER,  Mr.  SisK,  and  Mr.  Trai- 
ler) : 
HJl.  11881.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction  and  operation   of  a   natural   gas 
pll>ellne    from   the   North    Slope   of   Alaska 
across  Canada  to  domestic  markets,  and  for 
other  purposes;  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Public  Works  and 
Transportation . 

By  Mr.  RUPPE  (for  himself^  Mr  .•Berg- 
land,  Mr.  Cede&berg,  Mr.  Esch,  Mr. 
O'Hara,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  and  Mr. 
Yatron) : 
H.R.  11882.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of   a   natural   gas 
pipeline   from   the   North   Slope   of   Alaska 
across  Canada  to  domestic  markets,  and  for 
other  purposes;  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  PubUc  Works  and 
Transportation . 

ByMr.  RUSSO: 
H.R.  11883.  A  bUl  to  provide  compensation 
for  the  victims  of  crime,  assistance  to  wit- 
nesses in  criminal  cases,  and  an  increase  in 
witness  fees;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
HJl.  11884.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  and  to  amend  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 15,  1966,  to  establish  a  program  for  the 
preservation  of  additional  historic  prop- 
erties throughout  the  Nation,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  'SIMON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mc- 
Kay, Mr.  Bedell,  and  Mr.  Hansen)  : 
HH.  11885.  A  bin  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States    Code,    to    require    that    population 
census  records  be  transferred  to  the  National 
Archives  within  50  years  after  a  census,  and 
that  such  records  be  made  available  after 
75  years  to  persons  conducting  research  for 
genealogical  or  other  proper  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SKUBITZ :  I 

HJl.  11886.  A  bUl  to  provide  ftirthe  com- 
memoration of  the  opening  of  the^lAerokee 
Strip  to  homesteadlng,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By   Mr.   TAYLOR  of  North   CaroUna 
(fur  himself  and  Mr.  Sebelius)  : 
VLB,.  11887.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  ap- 
proved August  18,   1970,  providing  for  Im- 


provement in  the  administration  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  clarifying  authorities  applicable 
to  the  National  Park  System,  and  ten  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN   (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio) : 
HJl.  11888.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  303  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to  reqtilre 
that   radios   be   capable   of   receiving    both 
amplitude  modulated   (AM)    and  frequency 
modulated  (FM)  broadcasts;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
HJl.  11889.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code   of    1954   to   aUow   taxpayers 
electing  the  standard  deduction  to  take  a 
separate  deduction  for  charitable  contribu- 
tions and  to  aUow  low-  and  middle -income 
taxpayers  a  deduction  of  up  to  200  percent 
of  such  contributions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H.J.  Res.  807.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Bicentennial  Commission  on  Presidential 
Nominations;   to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  ROBINSON   (for  himself,  Mr. 

Go^IIOng.   Mr.   McEwEN,    ISx.   Mat- 

suNAGA,  Mr.  Cleveland.  Mr.  Nowak. 

Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Eilberg, 

Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Nichols, 

Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Hanley,  Mr.  Simon, 

Mr.   Staggers,   Mrs.  Spellman,   and 

Mr.  Broyhill)  : 

H.J.  Res.  808.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 

the  apple  as  the  official  Bicentennial  fruit; 

to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 

Service. 

By  Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mc- 

CoRMACK,   Mr.  RuPPE,   Mr.   Michel. 

Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Beard 

of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Whitehurst, 

Mr.  Wampler,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Hayes 

of  Indiana,  Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Emery, 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  de  Lugo, 

Mr.    Hicks,    and    Mr.    Johnson    of 

CaUfornla) . 

'B.J.  Res.  809.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 

the  apple  as  the  official  Bicentennial  fruit; 

to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 

Service. 


PRIVATE  Bn.T.S  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxii, 
Ms.  HOLTZMAN  introduced  a  bin  (H.R. 
11890)  for  the  relief  of  Bernard  Julian 
PhlUips,  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

390.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  city 
councU,  Pico  Rivera,  Calif.,  relative  to  the 
Impoundment  of  housing  rehabilitation  loan 
funds;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

391.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  councU, 
Wheaton,  lU.,  relative  to  the  Municipal  Capi- 
tal Market  Improvement  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing. 

392.  Also,  petition  of  the  Atlantic  States 
Marine  Fisheries  Commission.  Washington, 
D.C,  relative  to  marine  fisheries;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

393.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  Kern 
Park  Christian  Church,  Portland,  Oreg.,  rela- 
tive to  the  Bicentennial  observance;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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PIPTT  GOLDEN  YEARS 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1976 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  February  21,  1976,  will  be  a  very 
special  day  in  the  lives  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Louis  Kelton,  and  those  of  us  who  have 
been  privileged  enough  to  know  them.  On 
that  day,  the  Keltons  will  celebrate  their 
golden  anniversary — 50  years  of  life  to- 
gether. 

Louis  Kelton.  president  of  BoUenbach- 
er  Si  Kelton.  Inc.,  has  been  a  successful 
land  developer  and  contractor  in  south- 
em  California  for  many  years.  He  has 
also  become  known  as  a  man  active  in 
civic  affairs,  a  patron  of  the  arts,  and  a 
generous  contributor  to  charity. 

Elsa  Kelton  has  made  her  mark  in  her 
own  way.  She  has  also  been  active  in 
the  Los  Angeles  area,  especially  with  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Museum. 

Louis  and  Elsa  first  met  in  1922,  while 
attending  Columbia  University  in  New 
York.  They  were  almost  literally  thrown 
together  in  an  act  of  fate:  assigned  the 
wrong  seats,  they  sat  next  to  each  other 
and  became  acquainted. 

After  that  semester,  Elsa  returned  to 
her  home  in  Baltimore,  where  she  worked 
with  the  Scrlpps-Howard  newspaper  or- 
ganization, editing  a  column  in  the  Bal- 
timore Post.  Louis  stayed  in  New  York 
to  finish  school  and  receive  his  law  de- 
gree. 

Following  a  3 -year  romance  conducted 
on  a  long  distance  basis.  Louis  Kelton 
and  Elsa  Greene  were  married  on  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1976.  They  moved  to  New 
York,  and  in  1929  were  blessed  with  their 
first  son,  Richard.  David,  their  second 
son,  was  born  in  1935. 

The  Keltons  arrived  in  California  in 
1938,  settling  in  Beverly  Hills.  Louis  Kel- 
ton met  Walter  BoUenbacher  in  1942, 
and  by  1950  they  had  formed  their  own 
developing  firm. 

Today,  BoUenbacher  Si  Kelton.  Inc.  is 
one  of  California's  most  successful  land 
developing  companies,  building  homes, 
apartments,  shopping  centers,  and  mo- 
bile home  parks.  Richard  and  David  Kel- 
ton, both  attorneys,  are  officers  in  the 
fimf.  Their  father  Louis  holds  creden- 
tials as  both  an  accountant  and  a  law- 
•yer. 

Louis  Kelton  is  also  active  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Manufacturers'  Bank,  the  Southwest 
Water  Co.,  and  many  construction  firms. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
West  Los  Angeles  Law  School.  In  addi-  • 
tion.  he  is  a  member  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Art  Museum,  the  Friar's  Club,  and  a 
foimder  of  the  Los  Angeles  Music  Cen- 
ter. < 

I  have  known  the  Keltons  for  many 
years,  and  feel  fortunate  to  be  able  to 
consider  them  good  friends.  Their  suc- 
cess in  the  business  world  is  more  than 
matched  by  their  many  contributions  to 


Los  Angeles  through  their  cultural  and 
social  activities. 

My  wife,  Lee,  and  I  would  like  to  Join 
the  many  friends  of  Louis  and  Elsa  Kel- 
ton on  tiie  occasion  of  their  golden  an- 
niversary. It  will  be  a  day  for  the  shar- 
ing of  Joy  and  celebration  that  we  all 
shall  long  remember. 


IN  PRAISE   OF  SHEILA  YOUNG 


RE-SIGNING  THE  DECLARATION  OF 
INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ARMSTRONG 

OF  COLOBADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1976 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
this  Bicentennial  Year,  never  has  the 
need  been  greater  for  Americans  to  re- 
affirm their  adherence  to  the  principles 
upon  which  this  Nation  was  founded. 
The  eloquence  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
d^>endence  shines  as  bright  in  1976  as  it 
did  in  1776. 

The  people  in  my  State  of  Colorado 
are  observing  not  only  our  country's 
200th  birthday,  but  also  the  100th  birth- 
day of  our  great  State.  In  celebration  of 
these  two  historical  occasions,  56  men 
and  women  signed  the  Redeclaration  of 
Independence  in  downtown  Colorado 
Springs  this  week  in  a  gesture  of  sup- 
port for  the  principles  that  laimched 
our  Nation. 

This  gesture,  which  included  the  oldest 
resident  of  El  Paso  County.  Mary  Jane 
Fisher.  103.  and  one  of  the  youngest.  13- 
day-old  Julie  Marie  McGlnnis,  is  in- 
tended by  the  Pikes  Peak  or  Bust  '76 
Centennial-Bicentennial  Committee  to 
prove  that  citizens  of  this  country  and 
Nation  stUl  support  the  ideals  on  which 
this  Nation  was  founded. 

The  committee  hopes  to  get  more  than 
300,000  persons  to  sign  copies  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  At  the  same 
time  they  are  soUciting  76  cents  from 
each  signer  to  build  a  vault  and  monu- 
ment atop  Pikes  Peak  where  the  final 
scroll  will  be  buried  for  100  years.  The 
scroll  is  now  at  Bicentennial  headquar- 
ters at  7  North  Tejon  Street,  Colorado 
Springs. 

Additional  copies  of  the- scroll  will  be 
kept  on  top  of  the  peak  throughout  the 
summer  so  tourists  from  across  the 
Nation  can  rededicate  themselves  to  the 
beliefs  that  founded  our  Nation. 

While  the  second  56  signers,  with 
names  like  Lawrence  Ochs,  Charles  Jol- 
liff,  James  Haney,  Gladys  Bueler,  Nell 
Evans,  and  Roy  Smith,  are  200  years  re- 
moved from  the  likes  of  John  Hancock. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, the  spirit  of  1776  Ls  still  the  same. 
And  that  makes  us  proud  of  the  men  and 
women  of  El  Paso  County  who  thought 
up  the  idea  as  a  Bicentennial  gesture.  It 
makes  us  equally  proud  of  those  who  will 
sign  it  before  it  is  sealed  away  for  the 
next  century. 


HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

or  ICICRIGAN 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1976 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  night 
a  large  part  of  America  settles  in  for 
an  evening  of  watching  the  Winter 
Olympics  on  television.  It  has  indeed 
provided  us  with  spectacular  scenery 
and  many  exciting  moments. 

The  highlight  of  the  competition  for 
many  of  us  has  been  the  remarkable  ac- 
complishment of  Miss  Sheila  Young,  of 
Detroit.  V 

Miss  Young  is  the  first  American  to" 
ever  win  three  medals  in  the  Winter 
Olympic  games. 

This  graduate  of  Denby  High  School 
in  my  congressional  district  has  dedi- 
cated herself  to  excellence  not  only  in 
speedskating  but  In  cycling,  where  she 
is  also  of  championship  caliber. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  thousands  of 
Mlchlganders  and  millions  of  Americans 
in  extending  my  congratulations  to  Miss 
Young  and  her  family. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  two  stories  from  the  Detroit 
News  and  the  Detroit  Free  Press  follow: 

[From  the  Etetrolt  News,  Feb.  7,  1976] 
A  Dad's  Dream   Comes  Trite 

Innsbruck.  Austria. — Clair  Young  Is  not 
unlike  i^ny  American  fathers.  From  hla 
child's  Infancy,  he  dreamed  of  the  sibling 
turning  Into  a  world  class  athlete. 

But  the  long  tortiu-ous  road  to  the  lonely 
peak  of  athletics  Is  reached  by  few.  ShelU 
Young  has  made  It — to  the  pinnacle  of  the 
Winter  Olympic  Oames — and  she  and  her 
father  Clair  are  among  the  few  who  under- 
stand the  Indescribable  exhilaration  of  tak- 
ing a  dream  and  turning  It  to  reality. 

And  now  Miss  Young.  25,  who  has  worked 
at  such  odd  Jobs  as  being  a  waitress  to  fur- 
ther her  athletic  career,  admits  she  did  it 
without  socks. 

"I  like  to  wiggle  my  toes.  It  gives  me  mor* 
rapport  with  my  skates."  she  said  after  win- 
ning the  Olympic  500-meter  speedskating 
race  in  record  time. 

The  exhilaration  of  victory  was  Sheila's 
and  it  was  Clair's,  who  remembered  23  years 
ago  when  he  bought  his  daughter's  first  pair 
of  skates.  There  had  been  great  moments  be- 
fore, the  kind  few  experience. 

Pew  athletes — women  or  men — are  world 
champions  in  two  sports.  Sheila  has  been 
world  champion  in  cycling  as  well  as  speed- 
skating. 

But  there  is  little  that  can  match  what 
happened  in  Innsbruck  yesterday — an 
Olympic  gold  medal. 

"This  is  my  life."  said  Clair  Yoimg,  who 
used  to  speed-skate  himself.  "And  when  she 
won  the  gold  medal,  there  were  tears  In  my 
eyes." 

Miss  young  streaked  around  the  glazed 
stadium  track  In  42.76  seconds,  breaking 
Anne  Hennlng's  Olympic  record  and  captur- 
ing her  second  medal  in  two  days.  She  fin- 
ished second  to  Russia's  Oallna  Stepanskaya 
In  the  1.500  meters  Thursday. 

For  a  few  tense  moments  yesterday.  It  itp- 
peared  SheUa's  sUver  medal  in  the  1,500 
might  turn  to  gold.  This  Olympic  citadel  was 
swept  by  riunors  that  the  Russian  woman 
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might  be  dlsquaUfled  for  failure  to  pus  the 
dope  test. 

The  reports  were  quickly  dispelled  by 
Prince  Alexandre  de  Merode  of  Belgium, 
chairman  of  the  International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee's Medical  Commission,  who  came  out 
of  a  special  meeting  to  say:  "There  is  no  dis- 
qualification." 

Miss  Henning,  of  Northbrook,  HI.,  winner 
of  the  Olympic  500  meters  in  Sapporo.  Japan, 
In  1972.  was  in  the  large  and  vocal  delega- 
tion of  Americans  who  cheered  Miss  Young 
to  her  gold  medal  triumph. 

"She  is  amazing."  Miss  Henning  said.  "I 
don't  see  how  she  can  skate  without  socks. 
I  could  never  do  It." 

There  were  low  clouds  and  a  chill  fog 
when  the  American,  skating  against  the  clock 
in  the  fifth  of  14  pairings,  sped  around  the 
oval  with  gliding  grace  and  speed,  swinging 
her  arms  for  momentiim. 

Sheila  said  that  before  the  race  she  never 
really  felt  confident  of  winning  the  gold 
mpdal.  although  she  owns  the  world  record 
for  the  distance.  40.91  seconds  set  In  Davos, 
Switzerland  last  weekend. 

"When  I  heard  the  starter's  signal,  I  said 
to  myself,  'Oh.  my  Ood !  It's  a  good  start.  Here 
I  go.'  "  she  said.  "After  hearing  I  had  done 
10.82  for  my  first  Intermediate  time,  I  settled 
down. 

"I  knew  then  that  It  was  Just  a  matter 
of  driving  ahead — the  fastest  legs  would 
win.  I  could  hear  my  coftch.  Peter  Shotting, 
yelling.  'Go,  Sheila,  go!'  and  as  I  came  around 
the  first  turn  I  could  hear  my  fiance  scream- 
Uig,  'Fight,  fight,  fight!'  " 

Miss  Young,  a  world  chan^>lon  cyclist  In 
1973.  is  engaged  to  an  Olympic  cyclist,  James 
Ochowlcz  of  MllwaiUcee.  However,  the  De- 
trolter  reversed  her  statement  earlier  in  the 
week  that  she  would  retire  from  competition 
when  she  was  married  later  this  year. 

"I  will  not  retire  from  speedskating  and 
I  will  continue  cycling  too."  she  said  after 
her  triumph. 

However,  this  wUl  be  her  final  Olympics, 
and  she  has  the  rare  ability — and  the  talent — 
to  write  her  chapter  in  Olympic  history.  It 
would  be  one  that  will  stand  for  later  gener- 
ations. 

Her  ambition  has  been  to  finish  on  a  high 
note  with  three  Oljrmpic  medals.  She  is  fa- 
vored in  the  1,000  meters  today. 

"I  think  it  is  my  best  distance  now,"  she 
said,  looking  to  her  date  with  destiny. 

"It  wasn't  a  perfect  race,"  Sheila  said  of 
her  gold  medal  performance.  "On  the  last  100, 
I  started  coming  back  on  my  heels.  I  didn't 
do  very  well  on  the  last  turn." 

With  17  competitors  still  to  sk:.te.  Miss 
Young  said  she  never  felt  confident  that  her 
time  would  hold  up. 

"I  was  very  nervous  when  Tatiana  (Aver- 
ina,  the  Russian  bronze  medalist)  got  off  to  a 
good  start.  I  stayed  on  my  skates  and  watched 
until    everyone   had    finished." 

Then,  when  the  loudspeaker  announced 
the  results,  the  new  champion  said^^e  was 
almost  overcome  with  emotion. 

"A  rush  went  through  my  whole  body," 
she  said. 

The  same  rush  swept  Clair  Young,  who  is 
traffic  manager  for  a  manufacturing  firm  In^    »fe 
Detroit,   and   SheUa's  stepmother,  Dorothy,^/ 
who  made  fur  hats  for  the  entire  VS.  speed- 
skating team. 

The  father  put  a  pair  of  sksrtes  In  Sheila's 
hands  when  she  was  2  and  she  has  been 
programmed  for  greatness  ever  since.  Fi- 
nanced by  her  father.  Sheila  has  ^ent  the 
last  four  years  on  the  international  clrcvUt. 
making  two  trips  to  Europe  each  year. 

At  6  feet  4  and  130  pounds.  Miss  Young  has 
a  look  of  frailty  about  her  when  measured 
by  her  hiiskler  Russian.  Dutch,  and  Oerman 
rivals. 

She  has  blue  eyes,  cold  and  unapproach- 
able, and  parts  her  dark  brown  hair  in  the 
middle  and  draws  It  with  a  ribbon  to  the 


nape  of  her  neck.  In  training,  she  erupts 
into  u  bubbly,  likeable  personality  once  the 
tension  is  over. 

"Speedskating  requires  concentration,"  she 
said.  "I  am  always  concentrating." 

Those  years  of  concentration  and  painful 
pr3M;tlce  have  now  resulted  in  Olympic  gold — 
the  athlete's  dream  which  rarely  becomes 
reality. 


(From  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Feb.  8, 1976] 

Shzila:  "I  Had  Hoped  To  Bow  Our  on  High 

Note" — IShx's  Pleased  Wfth  Three  Mfdat-s 

Innsbruck. — ^It's  a  garland  of  multi-col- 
ored medals — gold,  silver  and  bronze — for 
Sheila  Young,  who  was  pleased  over  winning 
the  bronze  In  Saturday's  1,000-meter  race 
although  she  said  afterward:  "One  gold  is 
better  than  four  silvers." 

"My  plans  are  to  compete  in  the  world 
championships,  then  retire  this  year  and  get 
married."  said  Miss  Young.  25,  of  Detroit. 

She  became  the  first  American  athlete, 
male  or  female,  to  win  three  medals  In  one 
year  In  the  52-year-old  history  of  the  Winter 
Olympic  Oames.  "I  had  hoped  to  bow  out  on 
a  high  note."  she  said.  "These  three  medals 
make  it  possible." 

The  Soviet  Union's  world  record  holder, 
Tatiana  Averlna,  captured  the  gold  In  the 
1,000-meter  race,  with  Leah  Poulos  of  North- 
brocA,  111.,  second  and  Miss  Young  third. 

Miss  Young  thus  added  a  bronze  medal  to 
the  silver  she  previously  won  In  the  1,600  and 
the  gold  she  took  in  the  500. 

IkUss  Averlna,  25-year-old  physical  educa- 
tion teacher  from  Gorky,  sped  the  1,000 
meters  In  1  nUnute,  28.43  seconds,  well  above 
her  world  record  time  of  1 :  24.46.  Miss  Poulos, 
24,  skating  In  the  fifth  pairing  of  the  day, 
registered  1:28.57.  while  Miss  Young,  leg 
weary  and  skating  on  softer  Ice,  clocked 
1:29.14. 

Miss  Yoiuig's  future  husband  is  an  Olym- 
pic cyclist,  James  Ochowlcz  of  Milwaukee/ 
who  met  SheUa  when  both  were  competing 
m  the  World  Cycling  Championships  in  1973. ' 

That  was  the  year  that  Miss  Young  toaik 
a  nasty  spill  in  San  Sebastian,  Spain,  gash- 
ing her  arms  and  legs  and  splitting  her  head 
so  badly  she  needed  metal  clips  to  close  the 
wound.  She  went  on  to  win. 

"The  next  year  I  suffered  a  bad  concussion 
at  Barbados  but  I  also  won  there."  she  said. 
"That's  where  I  got  the  reputation  of  being 
tough.  I  don't  think  I  am  tough." 

Peter  Schotting,  Belglan-bom  coach  of  the 
Americans,  said  he  was  not  dlsapi>olnted 
over  the  outcome  of  the  1,000-meter  race. 
"This  is  not  a  computer  sport  .  .  .  you  don't 
push  a  button  and  have  a  gold  medal  pop 
out,"  he  said,  "After  all,  oiu"  girls  were  com- 
peting against  the  world  champion." 

Schotting  said  he  felt  that  Miss  Young's 
chances  had  been  damaged  by  the  fact  that 
the  track  was  resurfaced  shortly  before  she 
raced  la  the  No.  9  position. 

"The  people  here  are  not  as  exi>erienced 
as  those  in  some  other  places,"  he  said.  "Two 
trucks  were  sent  around  the  track,  dropping 
what  I  thought  was  too  much  water.  One 
truck  would  have  been  sufficient." 

Miss  Young  agreed  with  Schotting  that 
there  was  too  much  water  on  the  ice,  but 

fused  to  make  excuses. 

•My  legs  didn't  feel  good.  I  think  I  \fras 
shuttled  back  and  forth  too  much  Friday," 
she  said,  referring  to  the  aftermath  of  her 
victory  in  the  500,  which  gave  America  its 
only  gold  medal  of  the  Games  to  date.  "I 
didn't  have  a  very  good  start." 

Her  long-time  teammate  and  keenest  rival. 
Miss  Poulos,  24.  was  Justly  proud  of  the 
sliver  medsJ  she  won  In  Saturday's  race. 

"1  want  to  continue  competing  and  I  want 
to  return  to  college  in  the  fall,"  said  Miss 
Poulos.  "1  would  like  to  get  married,  but 
Peter  and  I  want  to  wait  until  we  have  more 
money.  You  need  money  to  get  married." 

Miss  Poulos'  fiance  Is  Peter  Mueller,  21, 
of  Mequon,  Wis.,  who  skates  the  600,  1,000 


and  1.500-meter  races  for  the  VS.  Olympic 
team. 

"Peter  and  I  have  known  each  other  since 
we  were  kids,"  Miss  Poulos  said.  "We  were 
Just  skating  pals  then.  Now  we've  been  en- 
gaged one- two  years.  Peter  is  a  mirror  image 
for  me.  He  knows  when  I  am  skating  wrong 
even  when  I  dont  know  msrself ." 

Sheila  and  Leah  have  been  skating  rivals 
for  16  years,  their  efforts — like  all  American 
8f>eed  skaters' — centered  on  the  single  Olym- 
pic track  in  the  United  States  at  West  Allls, 
Wis.  j|» 

Coming  from  di^erent  cities  and  different 
backerounds,  they  are  not  close  friends.  At 
the  same  time,  they  are  not  bitter  rivals. 

Leah,  disappointed  in  her  failure  to  do 
better  In  both  the  1,500  and  500  meters 
earlier,  was  asked  if  she  got  any  ^>eclal  satis- 
faction out  of  beating  Sheila  on  Satiutlay. 

"I  doii't  skate  a  race  Just  tct  say  I  beat 
someone,"  she  said.  "I  skate  to  please  my- 
self. I  am  happy  only  when  I  feel  I  have 
skated  to  my  potential.  When  I  lose,  I  am 
depressed  at  myself." 

Sheila  was  disappointed  that  medal-pres- 
entation ceremonies  were  staggered  so  that 
she  got  her  1,600  silver  medal  Friday  night, 
the  500  gold  on  Satvuday  and  had  to  wait 
untU  Sunday  for  the  bronze. 

"I  had  hoped  to  get  my  gold  medal  Fri- 
day night  also."  Miss  Young  said.  "I  was 
so  disappointed  they  didn't  hand  out  the 
gold  medal  that  one  of  the  ladles  asked  me 
if  I  was  sick.  I  watched  the  other  girls  get 
their  medals  and  I  thought  the  bronze  looked 
the  nicest  of  aU." 

Someone  asked  Sheila  if  she  meant  that 
she  would  have  been  happy  with  a  half- 
dozen  bronze  medals. 

"No,"  she  replied.  "I  am  happy  to  win. 
One  gold  is  better  than  four  sUvers." 


INTEGRATED  PEST  CONTROL 
MATERIAL  IS  AVAJLABLE 


HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1976 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cently released  report  on  contemporary 
pest  control  practices  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  concludes  at  one 
point  that — 

We  believe  the  promise  offered  by  the  gen- 
eral approach  of  Integrated  pest  management 
control  makes  It  an  appropriate  candidate 
for  high-priority  attention  by  federal  fund- 
ing agencies. 

Many  of  us  in  Congress  have  been  ac- 
tively seeking  support  for  this  approach 
and  were  successful  in  passing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungi- 
cide, and  Rodenticide  Act — FIFRA — last 
year  to  mandate  Federal  dissemination 
of  information  concerning  this  approach 
to  the  problem  of  pest  control. 

As  a  resist  of  tiiat  mandate,  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  has 
transmitted  information  through  the 
USDA  and  the  State  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Services.  The  Agency  is  also  cur- 
rently preparing  a  slide  presentation  on 
the  topic. 

As  it  Is  critical  for  both  farmers  to  have 
this  information  auid  consumers  to  un- 
derstand the  importance  of  the  subject. 
I  would  like  to  ^lare  with  my  colleagues 
a  list  of  publications  currently  available 
from  the  EPA  dealing  with  Integra^ 
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pest  management  and  insert  it  in  the 

Record  at  this  tlm^: 

IPM  Rklatxd  Stttdizs  Sent  to  Statk  Eztzn- 

SION   PSBSONNEL  TRBOUGH  PEDEKAL  EXTZM- 

sioN  Service,  USDA 

"Scouting  Activities  ait  a  Part  of  Organized 
Pest  Management."  EPA  report  done  by 
USDA. 

"Tbe  Control  of  Pesticides  Released  Into 
the  Environment."  OPP  report  done  Injrc- 
sponse  to  PX.  92-500  Section   104(    )  {2f: 

"Parmer's  Pesticide  Use  Decisions  and  At- 
titudes on  Alternate  Crop  ProtectloirMeth- 
ods."  EPA  and  CEQ  report  done  by  RvR 
Consultants. 

RvR  Add-on — "An  Evaluation  of  Pest 
Management.  Programs  for  Cotton,  Past  and 
Present."  EPA  and  CEQ  report  done  by  RvR 
Consultants. 

"Production,  Distribution,  Use  and  En- 
vironmental Impact  Potential  of  Selected 
Pesticides."  EPA  and  CEQ  report  done  by 
Mldwe.st  Research  Institute. 
>  The  Role  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  in  Integrated  Pest  Management.  Of- 
fice of  Pesticide  Programs  (OPP). 

Current  Pest  Management  Educational 
Programs  and  Related  Job  Opportunities, 
OPP. 

A  Study  of  the  Efficiency  of  the  Use  of 
Pesticides  In  Agriculture.  EPA  report  done 
by  Midwest  Research  Insttfute. 


THADDEUS  KOSCIUSKO 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF   NEW   JESSZT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1976 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
memorable  year  which  marks  our  Na- 
tion's 200th  anniversary,  we  Americans 
will  take  special  interest  in  tiiming  back 
the  pages  of  American  history.  In  doing 
so,  many  famous  names  will  come  to 
mind,  but  I  feel  it  important  to  com- 
memorate the  names  of  the  valiant  peo- 
ple who  have  been  instrumental  in  the 
formation  of  that  history. 

Tomorrow,  we  wiU  observe  the  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Thaddeus  Kosciu- 
sko, a  date  which  has  long  been  re- 
membered by  the  Polish  Americans  of 
our  country.  However,  many  Americans 
are  not  aware  that  this  man,  one  of  the 
foremost  military  geniuses  of  all  time, 
made  a  major  contribution  to  the  Amer- 
ican cause  for  independence. 

I  have  in  the  past,  recited  this  man's 
great  contributions  to  this  country.  His 
brilliant  strategy  in  the  Battle  of  Sara- 
toga led  to  the  defeat  of  General  Bur- 
goyne.  This  victory  proved  the  compe- 
tence of  the  Continental  Army  and  in- 
fluenced Prance  and  Spain  to  become  al- 
lies, of  the  colonies.  Kosciusko's  insight 
into  the  use  of  terrain  as  a  natural  for- 
tress led  to  his  recommendation  for  the 
location  of  our  coimtry's  Military  Acad- 
emy— West  Point. 

The  American  Revolution  illiiminated 
the  military  art  of  General  Kcsciusko, 
but  today  I  would  prefer  to  commemo- 
rate Kosciusko — the  man. 

My  patriotic  emotions  are  touched  by 
this  man's  unselfish  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  in  this  coimtry.  When 
Kosciusko  sailed  for  America  in  the 
summer  of  1776,  perhaps  he  saw  this 
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country's  fight  for  Independence  as  a 
prototype  of  his  beloved  homeland's 
struggle  for  liberty.  Or  he  may  have  been 
drawn  to  the  shores  of  this  country  as  a 
result  of  his  natural  love  of  the  common 
people  and  belief  in  basic  human  rights. 
Whatever  his  motivation,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  state  that 
we  can  be  proud  and  thankful  for  the 
heroic  contributions  made  by  General 
Kosciusko  to  the  worldwide  quest  for 
freedom,  and  to  the  history  of  our  United 
States  of  America. 
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BILLS  REINTRODUCED  TO  AID 

VETERANS 


TWO  PEMNSYLVANIANS  TO  AD- 
DRESfiK  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
SEMINAR  ON  NATIONAL  URBAN 
GROWTH  POLICY.  FEBRUARY  18. 
1976 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1976 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Prof.  William  Grigsby.  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  city  planning. 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr. 
Roger  Ahlbrandt,  Jr..  who  is  my  con- 
stituent and  the  director  of  housing  re- 
search and  development.  Action  Hous- 
ing, Inc.,  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  will  be  the 
principal  speakers  at  the  next  session  of 
the  Congressional  Seminar  on  National 
Urban  Growth  Policy  to  be  held  at  the 
Whittall  Pavilion.  Library  of  Congress. 
Wednesday,  February  18, 1976,  beginning 
at  6  p.m. 

The  seminar  series,  which  is  sponsored 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Banking, 
Currency  and  Housing,  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Community  Development, 
and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  is 
conducted  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Planning  Association.  It  is  de- 
signed as  an  informal  forum  where  Mem- 
bers and  staff  of  Congress  can  discuss 
community  growth  and  development  is- 
sues with  leading  experts. 

The  topic  for  the  February  18  seminar 
will  be  "Practical  Approaches  to  Housing 
and  Community  Development  in  the  In- 
ner City."  The  speakers,  who  I  am  proud 
to  say  are  both  from  Pennsylvania,  have 
been  asked  to  discuss  promising  practical 
approaches  to  solving  housing  and  com- 
munity development  problems  at  the  lo- 
cal level  and  to  comment  on  the  impact 
of  Federal  housing  and  community  de- 
velopment policies  on  those  approaches. 
Professor  Grigsby  will  base  his  comments 
on  his  detailed  and  indepth  study  of 
housing  and  community  development  in 
Baltimore.  Mr.  Ahlbrandt  will  discuss  his 
experience  in  Pittsburgh. 

I  am  pleased  that  Professor  Grigsby 
and  Mr.  Ahlbrandt  will  be  able  to  take 
part  in  this  excellent  series  of  congres- 
sional seminars,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
and  their  staff  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  this  seminar  provides. 

Advance  reservations  are  required  and 
may  be  made  by  calling  Mrs.  Margardt 
Rice  at  426-5715. 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 


or   MINNESOTA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1976 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Febru- 
ary 10  I  reintroduced  with  35  cosponsors 
legislation.  HM.  11822  and  H.R.  11823. 
which  would  remove  the  present  10-year 
time  limitation  on  the  use  of  GI  bill  edu- 
cation benefits.  The  effects  of  this  legis- 
lation would  be  twofold:  First.^it  would 
deal  with  the  immediate  problem  facing 
nearly  one-half  million  student  veterans 
who  will  lose  their  eligibility  for  GI  bill 
benefits  as  of  June  1.  1976;  and  second, 
it  would  provide  a  means  through  which 
the  ever-increasing  number  of  workers 
who  find  themselves  in  need  of  additional 
training  could  return  to  school. 

Ilie  cold  war  GI  bill  allows  a  veteran 
10  years  from  the  time  of  the  enactment 
of  the  bUl — June  1,  1966 — or  10  years 
from  the  veteran's  date  of  discharge  to 
use  his  or  her  education  benefits.  As  the 
bill  incorporated  those  veterans  who 
served  between  the  termination  of  the 
Korean  conflict  GI  bill  and  the  enact- 
ment of  the  cold  war  GI  bill,  some  3.7 
million  veterans  who  served  between 
those  dates  will  lose  eligibility  as  of  June 
1.  1976.  Approximately  480.000  of  these 
vets  are  presently  enrolled  in  school  and 
collecting  beneflts.  For  them,  the  termi- 
nation of  eligibility  may  well  mean  the 
end  of  training  as  they  will  no  longer 
have  the  necessary  funds  to  continue.  In 
this  time  of  high  unemployment,  I  be- 
lieve the  failure  to  consider  this  problem 
would  be  a  serious  mistake. 

But  of  perhaps  even  greater  eventual 
concern  is  the  question  of  how  to  provide 
a  means  for  today's  workers  to  seek  re- 
training should  it  become  necessary.  For 
veterans.  I  believe  the  GI  bill  could  be  the 
answer. 

Although  GI  bill  education  benefits 
were  first  enacted  as  "readjustment 
benefits,"  they  have  always  been  much 
more  than  simply  an  aid  in  the  transition 
from  military  to  civilian  life.  They  have 
allowed  veterans  who  might  never  have 
been  able  to  afford  higher  education  to 
attend  universities  or  technical  schools. 
They  have  been  the  necessary  assistance 
for  many  veterans  to  advance  themselves 
in  their  careers.  Yet  some  veterans  either 
could  not  or  due  to  more  favorable  em- 
ployment conditions  chose  not  to  make 
use  of  their  benefits  immediately  after 
leaving  the  service.  However,  conditions 
and  attitudes  change.  Today,  the  avail- 
ability of  advanced  training  is  becoming 
increasingly  important. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  costs  of  re- 
moving the  time  limitation  on  the  use  of 
education  benefits  would  be  too  high.  But 
projections  are  that  tlie  5-year  cost  of 
removing  the  limitation  would  be  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  President's  1976 
defense  budget.  And  studies  indicate 
that  each  dollar  paid  out  in  GI  bill  edu- 
cation benefits  is  more  than  repaid  by 
the  veteran's  increased  income  and  re- 
sultant higher  revenue  pajrments. 
I  believe  the  question  Is  not  whether 
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we  can  afford  this  bill,  but  whether  we 
will  be  equitable  in  the  provision  of 
benefits  earned.  And  on  this  issue  I  be- 
lieve the  Congress  need  reassess  its 
position. 


ENERGY  '76 — PART  m 
FUTURE  DIRECTIONS 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

or  PENNSIXVANU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday.  February  11,  1976 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  2  years 
after  the  oil  embargo  that  shot  our 
energy  crisis  to  national  prominence. 
Congress  fsuses  a  key  test  in  1976  in  re- 
evaluating and  giving  future  direction 
to  our  energy  policy. 

It  should  be  a  year  of  reevaluation  and 
renewed  purpose.  It  should  be  a  year  In 
which  we  take  careful  oversight  of  the 
energy  programs  we  have  quickly  devel- 
oped to  make  certain  they  are  leading  us 
in  the  right  direction.  It  Is  a  year  In 
which  we  must  attempt  to  consolidate 
the  energy  progress  we  have  made,  and 
identify  the  areas  where  we  need  to  be 
more  persistent. 

In  the  first  two  parts  of  this  series  I 
have  Identified  two  of  the  key  goals: 
Avoiding  an  energy  bureaucracy  that 
slows  rather  than  stimulates  our  effort; 
and  remembering  our  need  to  educate 
the  public.  Our  energy  programs  and 
hopes  will  not  work  imless  we  have  the 
support  and  confidence  of  the  citizens. 

I  would  also  like  to  Identify  a  couple 
other  key  areas  that  emerged  from  the 
energy  seminar,  I  had  in  Johnstown. 

One  idea  is  that  we  must  reevaluate 
the  direction  of  our  Government  spon- 
sored research  activities.  The  general 
consensus  from  Individuals  I  talk'  with 
is  that  we  are  doing  a  good  job  with  "high 
industry"  but  a  poor  job  with  "low  In- 
dustry." We  may  be  trying  to  do  research 
from  the  top  down.  Instead  of  vice  versa. 
We  talk  about  exotic  energy  forms  such 
as  nuclear,  solar,  and  geothermal,  but 
have  we  talked  enough  about  recycled 
crankcase  oil,  wood  as  an  energy  source, 
and  burned  and  wasted  scn^  products 
that  could  produce  a  significant  energy 
savings?  We  cannot  have  the  Govern- 
ment effort  become  so  large  that  it 
ignores  the  smaller  savings  and  research 
efforts. 

Second,  we  really  have  a  great  deal 
more  to  do  in  conserving  energy.  We 
have  made  progress  in  Government,  in- 
dustry, and  home  energy  savings;  but  we 
have  much  more  ground  to  cover.  What . 
we  have  really  done  is  to  cut  back  on  the 
extreme  wastefulness  in  these  areas,  but 
we  have  not  zeroed  in  on  excessive  use 
or  stimulated  a  conservation  ethic 
aunong  the  people. 

A  third  point  is  the  need  to  use  loan 
guarantees  or  another  form  of  financial 
help  to  stimulate  Industrial  savings  and 
energy  research.  We  briefljr  debated  a 
loan  guarantee  concept  last  year.  I  hope 
it  comes  in  for  closer,  less  emotional 
scrutiny  this  year.  As  studies  are  in- 
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creasingly  showing,  energy  stimulated 
research  not  only  helps  solve  the  energy 
problem,  it  also  helps  create  jobs  both 
through  direct  energy  projects  and 
through  expanded  industrial  growth  as 
energy  becomes  more  plentiful. 

lliose  are  some  of  my  ideas  for  the  di- 
lution energy  consciousness  should  take 
in  1976.  TTie  key  to  our  energy  develop- 
ment in  1976  is  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
lose  sight  of  our  energy  goals.  We  can- 
not allow  Che  mild  winter  and  the  short- 
ages that  did  not  develop  to  obscure  the 
long-range  energy  problems  that  still 
face  our  Nation. 

In  the  next  few  months  we  face  a  tre- 
mendous opportunity  to  reevaluate  our 
natl<mal  goals,  assess  our  progress,  and 
insure  the  successful  maturation  of  our 
national  energy  policy.  I  would  propose 
that  our  energy  situation  is,  in  fact,  more 
serious  today  than  it  was  2  years  ago, 
not  because  we  face  impending  shortages, 
but  because  we  now  realize  the  tremen- 
dous impact  that  our  success  or  failure  at 
creating  and  stimulating  a  national  en- 
ergy plan  will  have  on  the  future  growth 
and  development  of  the  United  States. 
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clinics,  schools,  workshops,  meets,  and 
competitions  ^^ch  provide  the  means  to 
maintain  physical  strength  and  stamina 
while  teaching  the  value  of  hard  work  in 
personal  achievement.  The  Sokol  organi- 
zations conduct  educational  activities  in 
the  form  of  lectures  and  films.  They  also  x 
provide  statistics  on  g3rmnasts  and  main-  ^ 
tain  a  library.  Other  notable  acttvlties 
include  the  maintenance  of  camps  for 
youngsters  and  the  awarding  of  scholar- 
ships to  worthy  members. 

By  emphasirtng  the  conditioning  of 
.  the  body  along  with  the  education  of  the 
individual,  the  Sokol  organizations  are 
formidable  character  builders,  and  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  development  of 
America's  young  people  who  will  main- 
tain and  perpetuate  our  Nation's  pre- 
cious heritage  of  freedom  and  democracy. 

I  congratulate  the  Sokol  membership 
in  the  11th  District,  ^ch  I  am  privi- 
leged to  represent,  the  city  of  Chicago, 
and  all  across  the  Nation  on  their  enor- 
mous contributions  to  America's  past 
and  I  extend  my  warmest  best  wishes  to 
them  as  they  continue  their  diligent  ef- 
forts to  keep  our  Nation  strong  and  free. 
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Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Febru- 
ary 15  marks  the  111th  anniversary  of 
the  formation  of  the  first  American 
Sokol  organization.  The  first  unit  was 
founded  In  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  by  a  group  of 
Czech  Immigrants  on  February  15,  1865. 
This  organization  has  its  origins  In 
Czechoslovakia  where  it  was  created 
dining  the  1860's  to  build  the  physical 
strength  and  moral  courage  of  the  peo- 
ple, during  a  time  of  political  struggle 
for  justice  and  freedom. 

Tlie  first  Slovak  Sokol  organization 
was  formed  in  my  own  city  of  Chicago, 
op  October  30,  1892.  Its  heritage  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  American  Sokol  or- 
ganization, and  Sokol  U.S.A.  shares  the 
goal  of  physical  and  moral  strength. 

The  American  Sokol  organization — 
Czech — and  the  Sokol  U.S-A.  organiza- 
tion— Slovak — along  with  the  Catholic 
Sokols,  are  known  for  their  excellent 
physical  fitness  programs  and  staunch 
belief  in  democracy  and  freedom.  Their 
contributions  to  American  life  are  most 
Impressive  and  signiflcant.  Many  of  the 
outstanding  values  Eind  beliefs  which 
they  hold  are  being  reaffirmed  in  celebra- 
tions across  this  coimtry  during  this,  the 
200th  anniversary  of  our  great  Nation. 

The  Sokol  movement,  which  includes 
men  and  women  of  all  ages,  increases 
physical  fitness  while  teaching  the  vir- 
tues of  individual  responsibility,  em- 
phasizing high  moral  principle,  and  de- 
veloping the  ability  to  work  successful! 
with  others.  Czech  and  Slovak  Ameri- 
cans benefit  Immeasurably  from  the 
varied  activities  of  the  Sokol  societies. 
These     activities     include     gymnastic 
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Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  William  D. 
Rogers,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Inter-American  Affairs,  recently  ad- 
dressed the  Pan  American  Society  of 
^  Boston  on  "Human  Rights  and  Foreign 
'"^  Policy  in  Latin  America."  "Hie  speech 
presents  a  well-reasoned  analysis  for  the 
increasing  importance  which  human 
rights  should  play  in  the  c<niduct  of  UJ5. 
foreign  policy.  Tlie  speech  is  responsive 
to  the  concerns  that  many  Members  of 
Congress  have  expressed  regarding  the 
need  for  U.S.  foreign  policy  to  be  respon- . 
sive  to  the  human  rights  dimension  of 
international  relatitms. 

We  have  begun  to  see  some  small  steps 
toward  this  end:  the  State  Department's 
decision  not  to  request  military  assist- 
ance for  Chile  in  fiscal  year  1976;  the 
favorable  vote  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  TJH.  General  Assembly  on  the  reso- 
lution concerning  human  rights  in  Chile; 
and  the  UJS.  protest  at  Chile's  decision 
to  refuse  entry  to  the  UJf .  field  mission. 
Hopefully,  these  acticms  are  but  the  be- 
ginnings of  a  new  foreign  policy  founded 
upon  the  principle  that  human  rights  is 
an  essential  element  in  our  Nation's  for- 
eign policy.  Secretary  Rogers'  speecdi  lajn 
a  solid  foundation  for  such  a  policy. 
The  document  follows: 
BtTMAN  Rights  and  Foreign  Polict  nr 
Latin  Amexica 
(Address  by  the  Honorable  ymilam  D.  Rogers. 
Assistant   Secretary   of  State   For  Inter- 
American  Affairs) 

It  will  come  as  no  surprise  to  many  of  you 
that  the  issue  of  human  rights  has  become 
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In  very  recent  times,  a  major  Interest  and 
a  vexing  dilemma  for  our  relations  wltb  the 
other  nations  of  this  Hemisphere.  Of  course, 
there  Is  a  wide  range  to  our  Latin  American 
policy — Cuba.  Panama,  interdependency  pol- 
itics, nationalization  problems  and  so  forth. 
But  when  I  came  to  reflect,  I  found  I  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  to  concentrate  on 
the  himian  rights  Issvie,  here  In  Boston,  now 
on  the  eve  of  our  own  Independence  celebra- 
tions. 

The  issue  Is  high  on  th^  agenda  of  public 
concern.  The  evidence  of  public  Interest 
about  human  rights  practices  In  the  Hemi- 
sphere Is  close  at  hand.  I  cite  a  few  ex- 
amples; your  own  senior  Senat<»''s  amend- 
ment to  last  year's  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
banning  military  assls^ince  to  Chile:  the 
considerable  editorial  ahd  news  attention  to 
the  report  on  Chile  by  the  UN  Human  Rights 
Working  Group;  and  the  House-passed 
amendment  to  this  year's  foreign  assistance 
legislation  which  would  hinge  oiu'  bilateral 
economic  aid  throughout  the  world  to  human 
rights  policies  in  the  recipient  countries. 

These  efforts  are  not  academic  or  frlvcdous. 
The  rights  of  man  are  real  Issues  in  today's 
world.  Individual  guarantees  are  not  every- 
where insured.  Our  Hemisphere  is  hardly 
refuge  of  democracy.  Freedom  of  expression 
U  not  everywhere  seen  as  contributing  to 
public  order;  politically  related  arrest,  tor- 
ture and  summary  execution  do  exist  in 
the  Americas.  We  can  hardly  Ignore  the  Irony 
that  this  should  be  so  in  a  Hemisphere  which 
treasur*"!  a  common  origin  in  struggle  against 
foreign  tyranny. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  decade,  when 
I  came  to  government  for  the  first  time,  the 
coincidence,  indeed  the  Interrelationship,  In 
Latin  America  of  political  oppression  and 
economic  underdevelopment  seemed  self- 
evident  and  was  our  abiding  concern.  We 
assumed  that  these  twin  conditions.  If  un- 
assuaged.  would  lead  In  many  states  to  rad- 
ical revolution.  We  also  assumed  that  our 
effots  toward  economic  progress  would  be 
bootless  without  political  liberalization. 

The  point  remains  that  fifteen  years  ago. 
In  the  early  Sixties,  the  subjective  reality  in 
Washington  was  a  fear  for  the  future  of  an 
unreformed  Latin  America.  It  was  from  this 
fear  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  sprung. 

We  hoped  then  to  hold  violent  revolution 
at  bay  temporarily  whUe  reform  eroded  the 
revolutionary  constituency.  We  thought  that 
in  the  longer  run  force  could  succeed  only  In 
league  with  Justice.  It  now  appears  that  we 
exaggerated  both  the  Importance  of  reform 
for  stability,  and  our  ability  to  Induce  re- 
form and  democracy. 

The  economies  of  the  Hemisphere  have 
made  considerable  progress  since  1960.  The 
struggle  toward  democracy,  however.  If  one 
can  sum  the  experience  of  the  Hemisphere, 
has  not  been  as  successful. 

This  Is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  Latin 
America  now,  almost  fifteen  years  after  the 
Alliance  began.  Is  unrellevedly  authoritarian. 
There  are  a  fair  number  of  countries  which 
are  authentic  struggling  democracies,  where 
speech  remains  free,  where  political  dissent 
Is  welcome  and  where  the  use  of  wbltrary 
arrest  and  police  brutality  as  political  In- 
struments are  unknown.  Costa  Rica,  Colom- 
bia. Venezuela,  Trinidad  and  Tobago  de- 
serve our  special  respect  In  Just  this  sense, 
to  name  several. 

Otherwise,  the  nations  of  the  Hemisphere 
span  a  fairly  wide  spectrum  of  human  rights 
practices,  political  participation,  pluralism 
and  conditions  of  societal  openness. 

But  all  are  friends,  and  Important  to  our 
Interests.  While  often  critical  of  the  be- 
havior of  multinational  corporations,  they 
provide  a  large  and  growing  market  for  our 
capiUl  and  our  goods.  As  a  group  within  the 
Third  World  Bloc,  they  are  a  force  for  mod- 
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eratlon  and  compromise.  In  other  words,  by 
the  standards  of  diplomacy,  we  want  good 
relations.  We  have  Interests  everywhere.  In 
some  countries  more  acutely  than  in  others, 
which  we  are  bound  to  protect  and  cultivate. 
And  It  is  precisely  this  fact.  Juxtaposed 
against  their  Internal  behavior,  which  can 
sometimes  and  In  some  countries  create 
dilemmas  of  conscience  and  policy  for  the 
United  States. 

Some  foreign  policy  analysts  take  a  tradi- 
tional view.  They  suggest  that  the  United 
States  should  be  unconcerned  about  the 
way  another  regime  treats  Its  own  citizens. 
Only  where  the  human  rights  of  US.  citi- 
zens are  threatened,  the  argument  goes,  is 
there  a  basis  for  our  engagement.  Otherwise 
we  should  measure  the  virtues  of  other  gov- 
ernments by  the  degrees  to  which  they  pro- 
mote our  other  political,  economic  and  mili- 
tary Interests. 

In  my  judgment,  this  prescription  for  the 
conduct  of  U.S.  diplomacy  lacks  only  pru- 
dence, humanity  and  realism.  It  is  Inhu- 
mane because,  as  Secretary  Kissinger  has 
noted.  "Many  of  our  decisions  are  not  Im- 
posed on  us  by  (the  requirements  of  na- 
surrlval".  There  are  cases  where  we 
have  the  latitude  to  "seize  the  moral 
opportunity",  as  he  has  put  It.  Moreover,  al- 
though "our  power  will  not  always  bring 
preferred  solutions  ...  we  are  still  strong 
enough  to  Influence  events,  often  decisively". 
A  nation  that  falls  to  exercise  such  Influence 
where  it  can  do  so  without  paying  an  exces- 
sive price  in  terms  of  Its  other  interests  be- 
trays humanity  and  Itself. 

And  that  Is  why.  as  applied  to  the  United 
States,  the  prescription  of  disinterest  Is  im- 
prudent and  unrealistic,  as  well  as  In- 
humane. For  it  demands  that  we  reject  our 
heritage  and  therefore  our  Identity.  The 
American  people  have,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  nation's  history,  embraced  a  sense  of 
mission.  There  have  been  times  when  that 
sense  has  been  twisted  Into  a  parochial  ar- 
rogance and  deployed  to  justify  the  exercise 
of  national  power  for  either  crassly  selfish  or 
dazzllngly  paternalistic  ends.  We  have  not 
been  Immune  to  the  Imperial  virus.  But  after 
each  deviation  from  the  conception  of  the 
UjS.  as  vanguard  in  an  unrelenting  struggle 
to  enlarge  the  frontiers  of  human  freedom 
and  Justice,  we  have  purged  ourselves  with 
self-crltlclsm  and  reaffirmed  the  original 
vision.  In  this  country,  the  cynics  and  the 
Realpolltlclans  have  not  enjoyed  permanent 
employment. 

One  reason  we  have  regularly  rejected  their 
counsel  is  the  often  Intuitive  appreciation 
that  a  remarkably  diverse  people  such  as  we 
are  have  a  peculiar  need  for  overarching 
Ideals.  Those  Ideals,  by  accommodating  our 
ethnic,  racial,  and  religious  diversity,  have 
cemented  our  unity,  given  focus  to  our  pri- 
orities, and  thus  made  us  a  oowerful  force 
for  decency  In  the  world.  Our  bedrock  princi- 
ples— representative  government,  the  Indi- 
vidual right  to  liberty  of  conscience  and  to 
equal  opportunity  for  participation  In  the 
good  things  of  organized  society.  Including 
wealth,  power,  education  and  respect — not 
only  bind  us  together  Into  a  single  people 
but.  In  addition,  link  the  American  people 
with  their  Oovernment.  In  this  country,  no 
Government  can  conduct  foreign  policy  if 
it  Is  lacking  broad  public  support.  There 
will  be  no  broad  public  support  for  a  policy 
which  Is  Indifferent  to  the  claims  of  hu- 
manity beyond  our  frontiers. 

We  have  come  to  realize.  In  short,  that  the 
human  rights  practices  of  other  nations  are 
not  matters  of  their  Internal  concern  ex- 
clusively. Human  rights  are  relevant  to  the 
conduct  of  our  relationships  with  the  other 
nations  of  the  Hemisphere. 

But.  while  I  perceive  a  broad  and  grow- 
ing consensus  within  the  American  electorate 
that  the  Oovernment  address  the  Issue  of 
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human  rights  In  the  Americas,  the  precise 
weight  human  rights  should  receive  In  the 
conduct  of  our  diplomacy  Is  an  Issue  not 
without  dllenunas. 

A  prime  source  of  dUBculty  la  the  older 
notion  that  there  is  a  sharp  distinction  be- 
tween human  rights,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
oiu-  traditional  political,  strategic,  and  eco- 
nomic Interests  on  the  other;  that  they  are 
generally  unrelated;  and  Indeed  that  they  are 
often  opposed.  The  point,  to  some.  Is  that 
by  concerning  ourselves  with  human  rights 
practices  we  may  do  damage  to  other  rela-' 
tlons  with  a  particular  country.  The  dichot- 
omy is  far  too  fadle.     " 

Oppressive  regimes  often  seem  more  per- 
manent than  they  are.  Opposition  sentiment, 
being  forced  underground.  Is  concealed. 
Forces  for  change  and  moderation  may  be 
biding  their  time.  Complaints  which  In  a 
representative  system  would  work  their  way 
up  to  decision  centers  for  resolution,  fester. 
To  most  observers,  the  authoritarian  Gor- 
emment  of  Portugal  looked  solid  enough 
until  the  very  eve  of  Its  utter  collapse.  So 
did  the  corrupt  and  brutal  order  Imposed  on 
Greece  by  Papadopulls  and  company. 

There  is  not,  therefore,  a  simple  dichotomy 
between  moral  and  other  values  In  the  con- 
duct of  our  relations  with  particular  nations. 
There  Is.  as  well,  the  question  of  the  degree 
to  which  our  Interest  In  the  long  term 
should  be  subordinated  to  what  may  be  a 
short-term  consideration. 

Another  defect  In  the  conception  of 
human  rights  as  a  value  distinct  from  other 
diplomatic  concerns  Is  Its  failure  to  take 
account  of  the  universality  of  American  in- 
terests and  of  the  increasingly  transnational 
character  of  politics.  A  number  of  political 
movements  have  branches  throiighout  Europe 
and  In  many  Latin  American  states.  If  we  are 
to  lead  a  coalition  of  democratic  people,  we 
must  act  consistently  and  coherently  across 
the  board  to  support  the  values  we  mutually 
profess. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  propose  that  human 
rights  and  all  other  Interests  of  state  are 
always  complementary.  Such  a  claim  would 
simply  replace  the  illusion  of  a  perpetual 
dichotomy  with  another  of  universal  har- 
mony. In  the  real  world,  there  are  tough 
choices  to  be  faced. 

There  are.  In  the  first  place,  national  in- 
terests at  stake  which  can  compete  with 
our  concern  with  human  rights.  And  even 
If  one  focuses  solely  on  the  human  values 
and  attempts  to  operate  on  the  theoretical 
assumption  that  the  concern  of  our  diplo- 
macy is  the  enhancement  of  those  values, 
the  choices  are  wide.  A  too  narrow  concep- 
tion of  human  rights  will  not  serve. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  focvis  exclusively 
on  a  present  delinquency,  and  Ignore  the 
human  rights  consequences  of  efforts  to 
terminate  the  delinquency  or,  at  a  minimum, 
to  dissociate  ourselves  from  the  delinquent. 

Detente  is  a  clear  case  in  point.  We  do 
not  conceal  our  concern  for  the  abuse  of 
human  rights  In  the  Soviet  Union,  or  for 
that  matter,  in  Cuba.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  a  coincidence  of  values  with  either  nation. 

Tet  we  probe  for  areas  of  accommodation 
with  both.  In  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
we  do  so  in  order  to  reduce  the  risk  of  war 
and.  if  possible,  the  terrible  costs  of  arma- 
ment which  consumes  so  large  a  portion  of 
our  economic  means,  means  which  might 
otherwise  be  employed  to  place  a  higher 
floor  under  poverty  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
These  are  just  as  much  moral  and  human 
ends  as  the  efforts  to  protect  Soviet 
dissidents. 

Here,  then.  Is  another  reason  why  when 
we  attempt  the  translation  of  him[ianltarlan 
concern  into  concrete  policy,  it  is  necessary 
to  avoid  too  simple  a  distinction  between 
human  rights  and  the  traditional  ends  of 
diplomacy.  In  specific  cases,   the  apparent 
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dichotomy  may  in  fact,  be  convertible  either 
Into  a  conflict  over  alternative  conceptions 
of  and  means  for  promoting  human  rights 
or,  as  I  noted  earlier,  into  a  debate  over 
short-run  versus  long-run  strategic  Interests. 

How  then  to  structure  the  human  rights 
Inquiry  in  a  way  which  will  recognize  these 
complexities?  What,  In  other  words,  are  the 
standards  against  which  national  behavior 
in  the  human  rights  field  is  to  be  judged? 
And  how  Is  the  process  of  Judgment  to  occur? 

There  Is  a  yardstick  of  public  inhumanity. 
Every  country  Is  represented  somewhere  on 
it.  No  national  record  Is  unblemished. 

But  there  are  differences  of  degree,  even 
after  one  makes  a  proper  allowance  for  vary- 
ing historical  experiences  and  levels  of  eco- 
nomic, social  and  political  evolution. 

And  there  are.  In  the  end.  qualitative 
thresholds.  These  are  the  limits  below  which 
no  government  can  fall  without  interna- 
tional judgment.  Mass  murder,  officially  tol- 
erated torture,  mass  imprisonment  or  exile  of 
those  who  peacefully  dissent,  comprehensive 
denial  to  some  racial,  religious  or  ethnic 
group  of  the  opportunity  to  participate  In  the 
various  social  values,  these  acts  are  beyond 
the  pale.  They  transgress  the  tniniixini  stand- 
ards of  decency  declared  by  mankind  at  large 
in  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  and  the  American  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  and  Duties  of  Man,  as  well  as  a  pleth- 
ora of  UN  Resolutions,  regional  covenants 
and  virtually  all  national  constitutions. 
These  International  governing  norms  are  so 
unequivocal  and  so  profoundly  embedded  In 
the  contemporary  oonsclenoe  that  even  those 
governments  that  perpetrate  these  acts  feel 
compelled  to  deny  them  and  conceal  their 
delinquencies. 

We  have.  I  think,  a  clearer  view  of  the 
purpose  and  role  of  America  In  the  world 
today  than  we  have  had  In  times  past.  We 
now  know  better  that  our  own  national 
standard  Is  not  necessarily  the  moral  stand- 
ard of  the  world;  or  at  least  we  cannot  force 
it  to  be.  We  know  that  our  ix}Iitical  habits, 
our  untidy  process  of  public  policy  decision- 
making, our  openness,  and  our  tolerance  are 
not  for  many  others,  at  least  not  yet.  And  we 
know,  therefore,  that  if  we  are  to  help  en- 
hance respect  for  human  rights,  the  stand- 
ards of  judgment  must  be  standards  which 
derive  their  authority,  not  from  our  experi- 
ence and  tradition,  but  from  International 
consensus.  We  are  not  the  moral  preceptors 
of  the  world,  and  we  should  not  pretend  to 
that  role. 

This  is  the  significance  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  and  of  the  American  Declaration 
of  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Man  which,  as 
Thomas  Burgenthal  has  said  in  his  recent 
article  In  the  American  Journal  of  Interna- 
tional Law,  has  now  a  greatly  strengthened 
normative  character  as  a  result  of  the  most 
recent  amendments  of  the  Charter  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  These,  and 
a  constellation  of  international  organization 
resolutions  along  similar  lines,  set  down  col- 
lective standards  against  which  the  behavior 
of  signatory  nations  may  properly  be  judged. 
Their  authority  is  international  and  uni- 
versal, not  national  and  paternalistic. 

By  the  same  token,  the  process  of  meas- 
uring the  observance  of  these  internation- 
al principals  must  also,  in  the  first  instance, 
be  international.  Tills  is  the  reason  why  it 
Is  essential  that  we  lend  our  assistance  to 
strengthening  the  authority  and  the  self- 
confidence  of  the  international  Instruments 
of  human  rights  observance — the  UN  Human 
Rights  Conunisslon  and.  In  our  Hemisphere, 
the  Inter-American  Human  Rights  Conunis- 
slon. 

The  experience  with  both  organizations  Is 
limited.  Both  are  In  their  Infancy.  Neither 
enjoys  the  wholehearted  support  of  Its  con- 
stituency. There  are  dangers  for  both.  The 
member  states  may  cripple  them  out  of  fear 
that  they  will  prove  dangerous.  They  may  at- 
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tempt  to  manipulate  their  agenda  In  a  hyp- 
ocritical fashion  to  avoid  equal  treatment 
and  force  the  commissions  to  concentrate 
on  a  few  unpopular  targets.  Or  they  may  at- 
tempt to  dilute  the  efforts  of  the  two  by 
packing  them  with  Ineffective  or  timid  peo- 
ple. 

The  United  States  has  a  major  role  to  play. 
If ,  as  I  have  suggested,  a  concern  with  hu- 
man values  Is  an  essential  element  in  our 
contempprary  foreign  policy,  and  if  the 
establldiment  of  human  rights  standards 
should  Mn  the  first  instance  be  those  set 
down  bV  International  compact  and  meas- 
ured by  mtematlonal  machinery,  then  it  Is 
our  obligation  to  Insure  that  that  Interna- 
tional machinery  rapidly  achieves  a  measure 
of  competence,  resptect  and  permanence 
which  will  insure  that  Its  efforts  are  taken 
seriously  and  Its  writ  runs  wide.  To  this 
end.  we  must  Insure  that  the  Commissions 
are  blessed  with  effective  and  courageous 
members,  that  they  are  adequately  staffed, 
that  their  budgets  allow  for  the  full  range 
of  essential  activities  and  that  finally  their 
efforts  are  encotu'aged  and  supported  in  the 
member  states. 

The  question  whether  International  ma- 
chinery can  bear  effectively  cm  human 
rights  issues  is  particularly  acute  in  this 
Hemisphere.  The  nations  of  the  Americas 
share  many  things.  But  the  most  significant 
common  bond  is  not  geography  or  history 
but  morality.  Here,  if  anywhere,  the  nations 
of  this  part  of  the  world  are  bound  by  a 
common  dedication  to  the  rights  of  man. 

So.  In  a  sense,  the  ci^acity  of  the  inter- 
American  system  to  serve,  protect  and  en- 
hance those  rights  Is  very  much  at  stake  just 
now.  That  system  has  traditionally  concen- 
trated on  relations  between  nations.  The  rec- 
ord of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
on  Issues  of  peace  and  political  security  is 
well-known;  now.  it  is  increasingly  seized 
with  vexing  questions  of  our  economic  rela- 
tionships— and,  I  might  add.  has  been  not 
very  much  more  immune  than  Its  sister  or- 
ganization In  New  York  to  the  rhetorical 
temptations  of  that  Issue. 

The  human  rights  issue,  hovrever.  is  of  a 
new  sort  for  the  OAS.  It  represents  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  inter-American  system  unlike 
the  challenges  of  the  past.  For  it  tests 
whether  the  nations  of  the  Hemisphere  share 
enough  conunon  moral  ground  to  cooperate, 
not  merely  In  addressing  relations  between 
states,  but  as  well  In  the  application  of  in- 
ternational standards  of  how  nations  should 
treat  their  own  citizens. 

It  is  early  yet  to  say  whether  the  Inter- 
American  system  can  discharge  this  Impor- 
tant task.  The  Inter-American  Hiunan  Rights 
Commission,  as  I  have  said,  ia  In  its  Infancy. 

But  its  efforts  are  of  a  piece  with  the  hu- 
mane tradition  which  has  Inspired  the  polit- 
ical development  of  the  nations  of  the  New 
World  for  two  centuries.  If  there  is  any  task 
more  appropriate  for  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  I  am  unaware  of  it. 

Its  success — the  extent  to  which  the  Com- 
mission can  Indeed  nurture,  protect  and 
enhance  respect  for  himian  rights  In  the 
Hemisphere — could  come  to  be  considered 
the  most  significant  accomplishment  of  the 
inter-American  system  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  United  States  pledges  its  fuU  support 
to  that  effort. 


PENSION  ABSURDITIES 

HON.  EDWARD  MEZVINSKY  '■ 

OF   IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1976 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  any- 
one directly  involved  with  the  Federal 
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Government  is  aware  of  bureaucratic  ab- 
surdities, wasteful  duplication  and  reg- 
ulatory inconsistencies.  V 

One  of  the  most  distressing  m  those 
regulations  is  the  provision  thaV^my  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits  triggers 
an  equal  decrease  in  the  pensions  for 
World  War  I  veterans  and  widows.  TTils 
means  that  the  benefits  are  actually  de- 
creased in  a  period  of  rampant  inflation. 
Tliose  hurt  by  this  provlsien  are  tiiose 
least  able  to  afford  it :  senior  citizens  and 
those  on  fixed  incomes. 

This  provision  violates  our  sense  of 
propriety,  the  needs  of  those  veterans 
and  widows,  and  the  intent  of  Congress 
in  providing  additional  cost-of-living 
benefits  for  those  in  need. 

I  have  introduced  legislation,  HJl. 
5732,  Which  would  correct  this  situation. 
That  bill  is  currently  pending  in  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  C(»nmittee.  I  would  hope 
that  the  committee  acts  expeditiously. 


RX  FOR  HOSPITALS 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF  niAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11.  1976 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  representatives  of  the  Idaho 
Hospital  Association  paid  a  visit  to  my 
office.  We  had  a  good  visit  about  the  is- 
sues bothering  hospitals  not  only  in 
Idaho  but  across  the  Nation. 

The  highest  priority  concern  of  these 
hospital  administrators  was  the  rising 
tide  of  unchecked  Government  regula- 
tions. I  know  that  this  is  a  concern  of 
many  of  my  colleagues  here  in  the  Con- 
gress as  well.  We  face  some  real  prob- 
lems if  we  do  not  monitor  these  regula- 
tions more  carefully  to  be  sure  that  they 
carry  out  the  congressional  intent  of  the 
laws  we  create.  I  would  recommend  that 
my  colleagues  consider  HJl.  10164,  spon- 
sored by  Representative  Del  Clawsoh, 
as  an  effective  means  to  bring  sometimes 
unruly  agencies  under  control. 

Mr.  John  Hutchison  of  the  Idaho  Hos- 
pital Association  presented  me  with  a 
IMsitlon  paper  prepared  by  the  IHA  re- 
garding other  Federal  programs  whicdi 
affect  hospitals.  I  commend  this  paper 
to  my  fellow  Members  and  to  Uie  reiid- 
ership  of  the  Congeessional  Recori). 

Idaho  HosprrAL  Association  Coiciients  and 
Position  on  Fede3kai.  Lecislatton 

We  constantly  hear  comments,  prlmarUy 
through  the  press  and  federal  agencies,  on 
the  high  cost  of  health  care.  We  do  not  argue 
the  point  that  health  care  costs  are  high,  but 
so  are  other  costs. 

Regardless  of  statements  by  federal  offi- 
cials, we  believe  health  care  costs  in  the  last 
10  years  have  not  gone  up  significantly 
greater  than  other  consumer  products  and 
services. 

Our  association  recently  made  a  telephone 
survey,  at  random,  of  costs  of  certain  prod- 
ucts in  1966  and  the  cost  In  1976,  on  com- 
parable items.  We  learned  that  In  this  10 
year  period  the  cost  of  these  services  and 
consumer  products  had  almost  doubled  or 
tripled.  Therefore,  we  would  request  that  t^ie 
Congress  and  the  bureaucrats  not  single  out 
health  care  as  being  extremely  ^fily.  The 
Idaho  Hospital  Association  l&^onstantly 
alert  In  attempting  to  do  everything  possible 
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to  keep  the  cost  of  health  care  In  Idaho  at  a 
reasonable  level.  (Please  note  attachments 
A,  B  &  C.) 

Even  though  our  association  and  Its  mem- 
bers attempt  to  take  advantage  of  every 
situation  which  will  reduce  cost  and  keep 
the  quality  of  health  care  high,  we  find  rules 
and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
greatly  hinder  us. 

Many  of  these  rules  and  regulations  actu- 
ally cause  spending  over  which  our  hospi- 
tals have  no  control  unless  they  choose  to 
dlsolMt^  the  law. 
- — It-ts  our  opinion  that  the  bureaucrats  In 
Washington  develc^  rules  and  regulations 
that  are  contrary  to  the  Intent  of  Congress. 
Therefore,  we  believe  Congress  should  review 
all  rules  and  regulations  which  are  promul- 
gated by  bureaucratic  agencies  prior  to  their 
becoming  law. 

We  request  that  you  support  legislation 
which  would  require  congressional  review  of 
administrative  rulemaking. 

MEOICAKE/MZDICAm   REFORM 

The  Medicare/Medlcald  Act  Is  In  need  of 
reform.  We  recommend  that  you  support 
changes  In  the  current  law  that  would  re- 
quire: 1)  a  state  option  to  determine  re- 
imbursement on  a  prospective  basis.  2)  a 
modification  of  the  present  cost  limits  ap- 
proach that  would  use  hospital  classification 
only  as  a  screen  for  identifying  institutions 
to  be  Individually  and  carefully  reviewed  for 
assessment  of  thcf  special  circumstances 
causing'  their  apparently  higher  costs,  3 )  con- 
sideration of  specific  proffcsals,  with  respect 
to  malpractice,  to  permit  hospitals  to  self- 
Insure,  4)  revision  In  home  health  care  pro- 
visions, 5)  revisions  in  hemodialysis  and 
kidney  transplant  provision  to  Improve  ad- 
ministration and  enhance  cost  effectiveness. 

CHARrtABLE     CONTRiBtmONS— 'PHILANTHROPT 

The  Idaho  Hospital  Association  recom- 
mends that  you  not  support  any  legislation 
that  would  change  the  current  law  on 
charitable  contributions — philanthropy,  as 
pertains  to  hospitals. 

pAtlanthropy  has  been  an  essential  soiirce 
of  support  for  hospitals  throughout  the  his- 
tory of  our  country.  Today,  70  percAt  of  the 
nation's  hospital  beds  are  located  in  volun- 
tary nonprofit  short-term  hospitals  and  these 
hospitals  admit  71  percei^t  of  all  patients  In 
general  or  community*  hospitals.  Most  of 
these  voluntary,  nonprofit  hospitals  were 
organized  and  constructed  either  in  whole  or 
part  with  charitable  contributions. 

In  addition  to  helping  meet  the  costs  of 
constructing  and  equipping  health  care  fa- 
cilities, private  philanthropy  has  been  an  Im- 
portant factor  In  financing  medical  research. 
In  promoting  innovative  approaches  to  health 
care  delivery.  In  educatloi^f  health  care  per- 
sonnel including  physicians,  nurses  and 
allied  health  personnel,  and  in  moetlng  the 
general  operating  costs  of  health  »re  facili- 
ties and  programs. 

PSRO 

The  Idaho  Hospital  Association  Is  still  com- 
mitted to  the  repeal  of  the  PSRO  law. 

In  December  1975,  Congress  passed  legis- 
lation H.R.  10284  which  aj^thorized  payment 
for  PSRO  activities  to  come  from  the  Social 
Security  Trust  Fund.  In  our  opinion,  this 
payment  method  will  deplete  that  fund  at 
least  $100  million  per  yca^.  It  will  be  a  hid- 
den cost  that  Congress  will  not  know  about 
unless  it  asks  specifically  to  be  kept  Informed 
of  the  cost  of  these  activities. 

We  feel  this  is  an  unjustified  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  and  will  accomplish  nothing  but 
create  more  rules  and  regulations  and  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  patient.  After  this  legis- 
lation was  passed  the  Prc^pident  announced 
that  he  was  proposing  an  increase  in  the 
Social  Security  taxes. 
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PTTBLIC    LAW    93-041    NATIONAL    HXALTH 
PLANNING    AND    DKVZLOPICENT    ACT 

Public  Law  93-641  will  probably  be  the 
most  costly  piece  of  legislation  for  tax  pay- 
ers of  any  enacted  In  recent  years.  This  law 
Is  designed  to  totally  control  health  care 
through  the  hospital  industry.  We  have 
voiced  our  opposition,  regarding  PX.  93-641, 
through  a  resolution  which  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Delegates  of  the  Idaho  Hospital  As- 
sociation on  October  1,  1975.  Our  position  has 
not  changed.  We  request  that  you  initiate 
the  repeal  of  P.L.  93-641. 

RZIMBTTRSEMKNT  PBOBLEMS  OF  SMALL  HOSPITAL/ 
NURSING   HOMX  COMPLEXES 

Thirteen  of  our  47  short-term  acute-care 
hospitals  In  Idaho  are  operating  attached 
long-term  care  facilities.  This  is  being  done 
primarily  In  the  smaller  communities  where 
no  other  means  of  furnishing  nursing  home 
care  is  available.  The  cost  of  this  nursing 
home  care  has  been  steadily  increasing,  due 
mainly  to  federally  mandated  (but  neces- 
sary) Increases  in  the  minimum  wage,  and 
the  high  rate  of  Inflation  in  the  food  indus- 
try. 

Since  Medicare  does  not  provide  coverage 
for  most  of  these  patients,  the  burden  of 
payment  has  fallen  on  the  Individual  (or  his 
family)  or  on  the  SUte.  Most  of  these  facul- 
ties are  county-operated.  Realizing  the  strain 
any  price  Increase  may  place  on  patients  with 
relatively  fixed  Incomes,  county  commis- 
sioners with  hospital  board  approval  have 
seen  fit  to  partially  subsidize  their  care 
through  tax  support  to  the  institution. 

These  faclUtles  have  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  quality  nursing  home  care  first, 
while  worrying  about  reimbursement  after 
the  fact. 

In  early  1974,  a  state  law  was  passed  which 
.raised  the  per  diem  for  State  nursing  home 
patients  from  a  nominal  rate  to  "reasonable 
cost,"  effective  7-1-74.  Since  then,  the  State 
has  modified  their  reimbursement  to  "the 
lower  of  (reasonable)  cost  or  charges."  pre- 
sumably because  of  federal  Title  XIX  restric- 
tions, the  effective  date  of  which  Is  still 
in  doubt. 

This  places  the  hospital/nusing  home 
complex  in  a  very  precarious  situation.  A 
lower  of  cost  or  charges  provision  virtually 
forces  a  faculty  to  raise  its  rates  to  cost — 
which  most  of  Its  private  pay  patients  can- 
not afford.  They  face  the  embarrassing  posi- 
tion of  being  forced  Into  welf^  which  Is 
Inconsistent  with  their  basic  W^iefs.  Should 
the  facility  not  raise  its  rates  to  cost,  they 
then  find  themselves  subsidizing  State  pa- 
tients, as  well  as  their  own  private  pay 
patients. 

Idaho  Hospital  Association  can  see  two 
possible  solutions  to  this  problem: 

1.  Remove  the  restriction  on  lower  of  cost 
or  charges,  and  revert  to  "reasonable  cost"; 
or 

2.  Allow  a  more  reasonable  cost  finding 
methodology — especially  for  the  under  100- 
bed  facilities.  Thus  "reasonable  cost"  will  be 
truly  reasonable,  and  not  loaded  with  many 
hospital  costs  due  to  an  Improper  transfer 
of  costs  m  the  current  Medicare  "simplified 
cost  finding"  for  under  100-bed  combined 
facilities,  by  regulation  (Section  2313  of  Pro- 
vider Reimbursement  Manual  HIM-15),  cost 
allocation  for  under  100-bed  faculties  is  so 
inflexible  that.  .  .  .  "(apportionment  ) bases 
cannot  be  changed,"  yet  it  ignores  the  Im- 
propriety of  loading  costs  into  the  nursing 
home. 

This  problem  must  be  solved  now!  These 
faculties  must  either  force  the  elderly  to  un- 
wUlingly  go  on  welfare,  or  suffer  severe  cash 
flow  problems— which  could  ultimately  de- 
stroy the  institution  Itself. 

ETFICIENCT    OF    HOSPITAL   CARE    IN    IDAHO 

Criticism  regarding  abnormally  high  In- 
creases In  cost  of  hospital  care  cannot  be 
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Justified  In  Idaho.  The  hospitals  In  Idaho  are 
continuing  to  demonstrate  an  efficiency  at 
operation  which  cannot  be  matched  by  the 
rest  of  the  nation  or  even  our  own  Inter- 
mountain  area. 

We  have  recently  been  analyzing  national 
statistics  regarding  key  performance  and  cost 
indicators  for  the  hospital  Industry. .  and 
find  that  Idaho's  hospitals  have  performed 
exceedingly  weU.  In  fact,  the  relative  coat 
of  care  in  the  typical  Idahoan's  budget 
shrunk  from  1973  to  1974! 

Whereas,  the  Idahoan's  per  capita  Income 
was  raising  14.1  percent,  the  case  (per  hos- 
pital stay)  cost  per  capita  was  raising  by 
only  9.0  percent.  This  was  accomplished  by 
holding  the  line  on  their  own  wages  (up  only 
5'/i  percent),  and  continuing  to  provide  the 
type  of  care  which  kept  the  average  length  of 
stay  at  only  5.3  days  for  the  acute  care  pa- 
tients— well  below  the  national  average  of 
7.8  days.  Had  it  not  been  for  a  14.3  percent 
Increase  in  cost  of  supplies,  utilities,  mal- 
practice Insurance,  etc.,  which  are  uncontrol- 
lable for  the  most  part,  Idaho's  hoepltala 
could  have  demonstrated  even  better  cost 
containment  results. 

A  comparison  of  the  above  per  capita  In- 
come Increase  with  case  cost  per, capita  for 
the  entire  United  States  Indicates  that  the 
relative  portion  of  hospital  care  of  the  typl- 
cal  family's  budget  is  increasing — a  14.6  per- 
cent case  cost  per  capita  increase  compared 
to  a  10.5  percent  per  capita  Income  increase. 

In  looking  at  the  Intermountain  region, 
the  median  figures  for  average  case  cost  and 
case  cost  per  capita  run  6-9  percent  above 
the  same  figures  for  Idaho. 

In  an  effort  to  hold  down  their  health  care 
costs.  Idahoans  are  also  beginning  to  make 
far  better  use  of  less-expensive  outpatient 
services,  as  evidenced  by  a  17.7  percent  In- 
crease in  outpatient  visits  from  1973  to  1974, 
as  compared  to  a  national  increase  of  only 
5.6  percent. 

Federal  Involvement  In  the  hospital  In- 
dustry has  had  its  Impact  In  Idaho.  Much  of 
the  6.7  percent  Increase  In  the  number  of 
hospital  personnel  from  1973  to  1974  can 
be  shown  to  be  a  direct  result  of  federal 
regulation. 

A  regulation  resulting  from  P.L.  92-603 
requiring  operating  and  capital  expenditure 
budgeting  by  hospitals  has  caused  the  Idaho 
Hospital  Association  to  become  heavily  in- 
volved In  the  education  of  hospitals  regard- 
ing proper  techniques  of  budgeting.  An  out- 
growth of  IHA's  budgeting  program  is  a 
voluntary  Financial  Review  Program,  which 
we  hope  wUl  prove  that  voluntary  peer  re- 
view of  hospital  budgets  will  be  more  effec- 
tive In  controlling  hospital  costs  than  a  state 
or  federally-mandated  rate  control  body. 

In  summary,  we  feel  that  Idaho's  hosplUls 
have  done  exceptionally  well  in  controlling 
hospital  costs.  Any  additional  federal  or  state 
legislation  designed  to  regulate  hospitals  fur- 
ther for  the  purpose  of  controlling  costs  will 
only  have  the  opposite  effect  on  our  hospitals, 
as  they  struggle  to  comply  with  all  the  ac- 
companying regulations  which  result  from 
any  such  legislation. 

GROUP    PURCHASING    PROGRAM 

The  Western  Hospitals  Improvement  Pro- 
gram. Inc..  (WHIP)  Idaho  Hospital  Associa- 
tion's cooperative  Joint  purchasing  program, 
continues  to  provide  its  member  institutions 
contracts  on  high  volume/high  dollar  con- 
sumable supply  items. 

The  program's  contracts,  since  1972,  have 
resulted  In  total  purchases  In  excess  of  tS.5 
mUllon.  Purchases  for  1975  alone  wUl  be  in 
excess  of  $2.3  milUon.  Savings  averaged  30 
percent  or  $1.1  mUllon  during  the  first  four 
years  of  operation. 

Major  contract  areas  Include:  Intravenous 
Solutions.  X-Ray  film  and  processing  chemi- 
cals, direct  pharmaceuticals,  wholesale  phar- 
maceuticals, paper  products,  medical/surgical 
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supplies,  patient-care  kits,  hospital  linen  and 
wearing  apparel,  housekeeping  products,  lab- 
oratory supplies,  and  most  recently,  whole- 
sale food  Items. 

W.H.I.P.  continues  to  initiate  new  con- 
tracts for  its  member  institutions,  which  now 
total  41  hospitals. 

This  voluntary  group  purchasing  program 
endeavors  to  keep  spirallng  costs  of  supplies 
as  low  as  possible  without  sacrificing  quality 
and  service. 

CROUP  UNEMPLOTMENT  INSTANCE  PROGRAM 

Non-profit  organizations  such  as  hospitals 
were  once  exempt  from  state  and  federal 
taxation  for  unemployment  insurance  cov- 
enge.  In  1970.  the  Ninety-first  Congress 
passed  Public  Law  91-373  which  extended 
unemployment  coverage  to  hospitals  as  of 
January  1.  1972. 

Under  the  new  amendments,  non-profit 
Institutions  were  allowed  the  option  of  elect- 
ing a  cost  reimbursement  method  of  financ- 
ing rather  than  a  tax-paying  basis.  The  cost 
reimbursement  method  aUows  employers  to 
reimburse  the  State  Plan  for  actual  claims 
paid.  Under  the  Idaho  Plan,  cost  relmbvirse- 
ment  employers  are  biUed  quarterly  for  the 
Incurred  costs. 

The  State  of  Idaho  also  allows  non-profit 
organizations  to  act  as  a  group  In  fulfilling 
the  requirements  of  the  law.  Thxis.  the  Idaho 
Hospital  Association  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Program  was  formed  on  January  1,  1972. 
In  electing  this  method  of  financing.  It  Is 
essential  that  the  participating  hospital  be 
protected  against  above-normal  loss  In  un- 
employment Insurance  relmbxirsement  pay- 
ments that  are  due  to  economic  fluctuations, 
or  even  heavier  losses  due  to  a  catastrophic 
type  occurrence.  The  Idaho  Hospital  Associa- 
tion's plan  provides  each  hospital  with  finan- 
cial protection  against  losses  by  establishing 
a  Joint  account,  based  on  a  1.5  percent  con- 
tribution of  each  member's  taxable  payroll. 
This  also  sets  up  a  reserve  for  the  hospital 
from  which  Its  reimbursement  payments  are 
made  to  the  State  by  the  Idaho  Hospital 
Association. 

The  hospitals  that  participate  in  the  group 
program  generally  realize  savings  In  terms 
of  not  having  to  administer  an  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  program  of  their  own.  The 
Director  of  the  Group  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Program  for  IHA  handles  the  claims 
completely,  from  the  Initial  claim  through 
appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court,  If  necessary. 
Oftentimes  this  Is  quite  a  long  and  Involved 
process  which  takes  the  total  Involvement 
on  the  part  of  the  person  processing  the 
claim  Therefore,  a  lot  of  administrative  time 
Is  saved  by  belonging  to  the  group  and  hav- 
ing the  group  director  handle  the  claims. 
The  cost  of  the  administration  of  the  group 
program  is  partially  offset  by  Interest  accrued 
on  the  funds. 

Another  advantage  of  the  group  program  Is 
that  It  offers  catastrophic  protection.  Indi- 
vidual hospital  self -Insurers  probably  do  not 
have  such  protection.  Currently  the  group 
members  are  protected  to  the  maximum 
amount  of  benefits  that  could  be  paid  to  all 
its  employees  for  a  year.  This  protection  is 
provided  by  Insuring  the  catastrophic  fimd. 
This  reinsurance  currently  offers  a  limit  of 
over  $7  million  for  the  participating  hos- 
pitals. 

StUl  another  savings  can  be  realized  by  the 
fact  that  more  claims  wUl  be  decided  In  favor 
of  thp  hospital  with  the  group  director  han- 
^aiing  the  claims  because  he  is  more  knowl- 
edgeable about  the  Employment  Security 
Laws  and  the  techniques  of  fighting  claims. 
Plus,  he  has  the  time  to  stay  on  top  of  and 
follow  through  on  all  claims,  thereby  en- 
suring that  the  proper  decisions  are  made  by 
the  Department  of  Enipioyment.  A  person 
handling  unemployment  cases  on  a  sporadic 
basis  would  not  have  the  expertise  to  handle 
the  cases  effectively  and  efficiently. 
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Tlie  director  of  the  group  program  la  con- 
stantly being  Informed  (through  updating 
services,  contacts  wth  the  Department  of 
Employment,  etc.)  about  changes  In  the  laws, 
methods,  or  procedures  regarding  uneix4>loy- 
ment  compensation,  and  in  turn  keeps  the 
membership  informed. 

A  personnel  consultation  service  Is  pro- 
vided through  the  program  which,  through 
updating  personnel  poUcles  and  practices  in 
the  individual  hospitals,  helps  to  reduce  un- 
employment claims  and  to  ensure  that  un- 
deserved claims  are  not  paid. 

A  placement  service  Is  also  provided  which 
attempts  to  find  Jobs  for  individuals  who 
become  unemployed  through  no  fault  of 
their  own.  This  reduces  the  number  of  claims 
and  thereby  saves  the  hospitals  time  and 
money. 

A  final  advantage  of  the  group  program 
Is  that  the  director  can  establish  a  good 
working  relationship  and  rapport  with  the 
unemployment  officials  throughout  the  state 
which  gives  him  an  "inside"  source  of  in- 
formation and  assistance.  Oftentimes  In  get- 
ting something  done  for  one  group  member 
through  the  unemployment  officials  of  the 
state,  benefits  are  reaped  by  the  other  hos- 
pitals. 


LEFTISTS  WARM  DP  AMNESTY  CAM- 
PAIGN FOR  DRAFT  DODGERS  AND 
DESERTERS 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 


OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1976 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  coalition  of  radical  left  groups 
who  have  demonstrated  their  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists and  their  Vietcong  terrorists  is 
attempting  to  reheat  their  campaign  for 
amnesty  for  the  draft  dodgers  and  de- 
serters of  the  Vietnam  war  period.  The 
coalition,  the  National  Council  for  Uni- 
versal and  Unconditional  Amnesty — 
NCUUA — operated  imtil  early  1975  from 
the  oflSces  of  the  militant  socialist  paci- 
fist War  Resisters  League  in  New  York 
City,  but  now  work  from  239  East  49( 
Street,  11th  floor,  New  York.  N.Y.  lOO: 
[212/688-80973. 

NCUUA's  statement  of  puipose  says 
that  the  organization  was  created  to 
"mobilize  the  American  people  to  work 
for  a  universal  and  unconditional  am- 
nesty and  to  educate  them  concerning 
the  structures  and  institutions  that 
created  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia." 
NCUUA's  member  groups  have  in  gen- 
eral taken  the  line  that  it  was  not  Com- 
munist aggression  that  caused  the  Viet- 
nam war,  but  American  capitalism  and 
the  military-industrial  complex. 

NCUUA  further  states  that  it  "is  com- 
mitted to  working  for  universal  and  im- 
conditional  amnesty  for  all  persons  suf- 
fering disabilities  because  of  opposition 
to  the  United  States  involvement  in  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia,  to  the  draft,  and 
to  the  military."  In  practice  what 
NCUUA  wants  is  an  "amnesty"  which 
would  not  only  excuse  the  deserters  and 
draft  dodgers,  but  which  would  provide 
honorable  discharges  to  every  veteran 
who  received  general  or  dishonorable 
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discharges.  The  eflfect  of  handing  out 
honorable  discharges  to  former  service 
personnel  who  had  received  courts  mar- 
tial for  offenses  including  drug  abuse, 
theft,  assault,  sexual  perversion,  insub- 
ordination, and  conduct  unbecoming  an 
officer  would  be  a  demoralizing  slap  in 
the  face  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
veterans  of  both  the  Vietnam  conflict 
and  other  wars  in  our  history,  as  well  as 
the  peacetime  army,  who  served  their 
country  honorably  and  well. 

NCUUA's  bias  in  favor  of  the  Commu- 
nist Vietnamese  was  apparent  in  its  fre- 
netic 1974  demands  issued  at  a  time  when 
the  Vietnamese  Communist  apparatus  in 
tliis  country  had  redoubled  its  efforts  at 
ending  all  U.S.  militai^  support  for  the 
non-Communist  governments  in  South- 
east Asia.  Said  NCUUA: 

The  movement  to  achieve  a  universal  and 
unconditional  amnesty  for  American  war  re- 
sisters  demands  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment •  •  •  immediately  cease  all  military 
operations  In  Southeast  Asia,  end  supp>ort  of 
Its  cUent  governments  In  Indochina,  and  In- 
sist upon  the  release  of  aU  political  prisoners 
in  South  Vietnam. 

The  organizations  comprising  NCUUA 
reflect  Uie  range  of  the  United  States  Left 
and  it^  dupes.  They  include  two  identi- 
fied Communist  Party,  U.SA.  fronts,  the 
National  Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Com- 
mittee smd  the  National  Lawyers  Guile 
whose  Maoist  and  New  Left  members  ar^ 
united  in  their  support  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese Communists;  two  Maoist-Commu- 
nist dominated  organizations,  the  South- 
em  Conference  Educational  Fund  which 
is  dominated  by  the  October  League,  and 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the  War. 
controlled  by  the  October  League's  rival. 
Revolutionary  Commimist  Party,  U.S.A. 
— ^Revolutionary  Union. 

Other  members  of  the  NCUUA  include 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union;  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee; 
the  Black  Economic  Development  Confer- 
ence; Central  Committee  for  Conscien- 
tious Objectors;  Clergy  and  Laity  Con- 

irned;  the  CathoUc,  Episcopal  and 
^Jewish  Peace  Fellowships ;  Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation;  National  Conference  of 
Black  Lawyers  which  parallels  the  Na- 
tional Lawyers  Guild  on  many  projects; 
the  Socialist  People's  Party;  SANE;  the 
War  Resisters  League;  Women  Strike  for 
Peace,  and  the  Women's  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  nearly  all  of  these  groups 
worked  with  the  Communist  Par^. 
U.S-A.  dominated  People's  Coalition  for 
Peace  and  Justice  and  its  predecessors 
diuing  the  1960's  and  1970's. 

It  is  also  noted  that  the  Emergency 
Ministries  to  the  Vietnam  Generation  of 
the  National  Council  of  Churches;  and 
two  agencies  of  the  United  Church  of 
Christ,  the  Council  for  Christian  Social 
Action  and  the  Interreligious  Taskforce 
on  Amnesty,  are  also  NCUUA  affiliates. 

The  NCUUA  can  be  characterized  as  a 
direct  outgrowth  of  the  People's  Coali- 
tion for  Peace  and  Justice,  a  Commu- 
nist-dominated agitational  and  prop- 
aganda organization  which  coordinated 
pressure  campaigns  agtiinst  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia.  The  group  tend- 
ed to  follow  the  lead  of  bolAUlie  Viet- 
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namese  Communists  directly,  with  whom 
the  PCPJ  leaders  met  contlniially  In 
Paris  and  Hanoi,  and  of  the  Soviet- 
directed  World  Peace  Council.  The  World 
Peace  Council  serves  as  the  model  for 
these  coalitions  "of  professional  fellow 
travelers,  congenital  stooges  and  moon- 
struck clergymen  steered  *  •  •  by  hard- 
faced  jockeys  from  the  Stalinist  riding 
stables."  The  man  who  so  described  those 
apparats  was  himself  a  leader  of  a  Com- 
munist Party,  but  one  which  disagreed 
with  the  Soviet-led  movement. 

During  the  fall  of  1975.  the  NCUUA 
developed  plans  for  a  1976  campaign  to 
gain  amnesty,  not  mere  clemency,  for  de- 
serters and  Selective  Service  law  vio- 
lators. In  a  letter  dated  December  16, 
1975.  NCUUA  stated: 

1976  will  be  the  most  critical  year  yet  In 
our  flght  for  Justice — If  we  succeed  In  creat- 
ing and  maintaining  the  political  climate 
around  amnesty  that  requires  government 
action,  we  will  win;  If  not,  we  will  lose.  And 
that  will  be  a  grave  loss  •  •  •  for  all  of  us. 
Amnesty  speaks  to  the  real  "lessons  of  the 
war"  In  a  way  that  Ford  won't  but  we  must. 

NCUUA  has  declared  a  "National  Am- 
nesty Week — a  week  of  local  amnesty 
activities  coordinated  nationally  and  in- 
ternationally by  NCUUA"  to  take  place 
February  22-28.  NCUUA  will  sponsor  local 
support  campaigns  for  draft  dodgers  and 
deserters,  and  it  is  expected  that  as  usual 
NCUUA  supporters  will  appear  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  to  lobby  for  total  amnesty  bills. 

But,  NCUUA  admits  that  the  cause  of 
amnesty  is  not  their  real  goal.  The  real 
goal  is  spreading  propaganda  against  the 
Government  which,  was  elected  by  the 
American  voters  and  in  developing  an 
acceptance  of  the  idea  that  each  individ- 
ual should  be  able  with  Impunity  to  re- 
fuse to  serve  his  coimtry  imder  arms.  The 
NCUUA  supports  the  Idea  that  soldiers 
should  be  exactly  like  civilians,  at  liberty 
to  refuse  any  order  they  dislike,  to  choose 
where  they  will  serve  and  under  what 
conditions.  This  state  of  anarchy  they 
term  their  "democratic  right  to  resist 
unjust  wars." 

In  their  own  words: 

•  •  •  our  amnesty  work  should  not  focus 
exclusively  on  relieving  the  hardships  of  war 
reslsters.  •  •  •  .  The  historical  Importance 
of  our  work  Is  to  bring  out  the  true,  unjust 
nature  of  the  U.S.  war  In  Indochina  as  the 
basis  of  our  amnesty  arguments,  emphasiz- 
ing and  defending  our  democratic  right  to 
resist  such  wars,  past  and  future. 

There  Is  not  a  word  in  the  NCUUA 
literature  about  the  unjustness  of  the 
Communist  North  Vietnamese  aggressors 
who  waged  first  a  guerrilla  terrorist  war 
against  ^uth  Vietnam  and  then  backed 
it  with  regular  army  troops.  They  harp 
on  the  one  documented  war  crime  com- 
mitted by  U.S.  troops — My  Lai — but 
somehow  find  it  impolitic  to  mention  the 
endless  butcheries,  beheadings  and  muti- 
lations or  the  Hue  i^assacres  committed 
by  the  Communists. 

NCUUA  has  advised  Its  supporters  to 
link  up  with  sevejal  other  projects  whose 
programs  dovetail  with  the  NCUUA. 
These  are: 

Indochina  Mobile  Education  Project — 
IMEP— 1322  18th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036  l202,/223-0527],  a  propa- 
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ganda  organization  specializing  In  blam- 
ing the  U.S.  Government  and  its  Armed 
Forces  for  all  of  the  destruction  which 
occurred  during  the  war.  The  "logic"  be- 
ing that  if  the  South  Vietnamese  had 
peacefully  surrendered  to  "liberation"  by 
the  Vietcong,  and  submitted  to  the  mass 
deportations — numbering  over  475,000 — 
from  Saigon  and  to  the  execution  and 
imprisonment  of  the  anti-Communist 
leaders,  there  would  have  been  no  need 
for  a  war.  Therefore  It  Is  the  fault  of 
the  United  States  that  civilian  Injuries 
happened. 

Friendshlpment.  235  East  29th  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017  [212/486-0580],  a 
project  of  the  American  PYlends  Service 
Committee — AFSC — an  organization  not 
under  the  control  of  the  Religious  Society 
of  Friends — Quakers — which  has  sup- 
ported Conmiunlst  regimes  since  Its  fotm- 
datlon  shortly  after  the  First  World  War. 
Most  of  the  member  groups  in  the 
NCUUA  are  also  sponsors  of  the  PYiend- 
shipments  of  "reparations"  to  Hanoi. 

The  Continental  Walk  for  Disarma- 
ment and  Justice.  339  Lafayette  Street, 
New  York.  NY.  10012  [212/677-54551.  a 
project  initiated  by  the  War  Reslsters 
Efeague — WRL — and  supported  by  many 
of  the  groups  involved  In  NCUUA  and 
the  Prlendshipment  operation.  A  detailed 
discussion  of  the  Continental  Walk  pro- 
gram was  provided  In  my  report  In  the 
Congressional  Record  in  1975. 

When  we  consider  the  arguments  of 
NCUUA  and  its  supporting  groups  dur- 
ing the  next  months,  let  us  consider  the 
true  purpose  of  their  "amnesty"  calls. 
And  when  we  consider  legislation  which 
would  grant  "amnesty"  to  those  who  re- 
fused to  serve  their  count^^let  us  re- 
member the  sacrifices  of  the  oW^Kijelm- 
Ing  majority  of  veterans  who  havese?fed 
their  country  with  honor.  Our  recogni- 
tion of  their  honorable  service  requires 
that  we  reject  amnesty  outright  for  de- 
serters and  draft  dodgers. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  MS.  LEAH 
POULOS  ON  WINNING  A  BRONZE 
MEDAL  AT  THE  WINTER  OLYM- 
PICS 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1976 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  congrat- 
ulate Leah  Poulos  of  Northbrook.  m.. 
on  her  second-place  finish  in  the  1,000- 
meter  speed  skating  competition  at  the 
winter  Olympics  In  Innsbruck,  Austria. 

Ms.  Poulos  has  been  skating  for  17 
years,  and  during  that  time  has  won 
many  honors.  She  was  the  U.S.  outdoor 
champion  in  1968  and  has  brought  dis- 
tinction to  herself  and  our  country  in 
numerous  international  speed  skating 
events  since  that  time. 

Speed  skating  is  a  demanding  sport 
which   requires   enormous   amounts   of 
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hard  work  and  dedication — often  with 
little  public  acclaim.  Because  speed 
skaters  do  not  receive  the  attention 
which  other  sports  enjoy,  the  will  to 
succeed  must  come  primarily  from  the 
athlete's  inner  determination  to  excel. 
That  determination,  which  Leah  Poulos 
has  demonstrated.  Is  the  essence  of  what 
is  best  in  athletic  competition.  And  the 
Olympic  games  are  the  forum  for  test- 
ing that  determination.  The  Olympics 
provide  no  monetary  rewards;  the  ath- 
letes who  participate  are  motivated  sole- 
ly by  a  desire  to  test  their  skills  against 
the  best  athletes  in  the  world.  Leah 
Poulos  has  demonstrated  that  her  skills 
are  equal  to  that  challenge. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  all  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Illinois  and  the  United  States  in 
saluting  her  outstanding  performance  at 
Innsbruck.  I  am  confident  that  the  quali- 
ties which  enabled  Leah  Poulos  to  suc- 
ceed at  Innsbruck  will  be  applied  to  all 
her  future  endeavors.  We  look  forward 
to  congratulating  her  for  winning  more 
medals  in  the  years  to  come.  I  am  proud 
that  she  Is  a  resident  of  the  10th  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois. 


GEN.  THADDEUS  KOSCIUSZKO— SON 
OF  LIBERTY 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1976 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 12  this  Nation  will  observe  the 
230th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Gen. 
Thaddeus  Koscluszko,  a  valiant  Polish 
patriot  whose  contributions  were  deci- 
sive in  this  country's  revolutionary  strug- 
gle for  independence. 

Bom  in  Poland  of  a  long  line  of  Polish 
officers,  Thaddeus  Koscluszko  grew  up 
during  a  difficult  period  in  the  history  of 
his  beloved  nation,  for  he  had  to  witness 
the  partition  and  domination  of  Poland 
by  foreign  enemies.  Discouraged  by 
events  at  home,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
spired by  word  of  the  American  struggle 
and  the  newly  proclaimed  American  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  Thaddeus  Kos- 
cluszko set  sail  for  America  where  his 
brilliant  military  mind  was  immediately 
utilized  by  the  Continental  Congress 
which  put  Koscuiszko  to  work  in  engi- 
neering the  military  defense  of  the  Col- 
onies. 

"Hie  essence  of  the  British  military 
strategy  was  to  split  the  New  England 
Colonies  from  the  rest  of  the  Colonies  by 
control  of  the  Hudson  Valley — a  strategy 
which,  if  successful,  would  surely  have 
meant  ultimate  defeat  for  the  Americans. 
It  was  at  this  point  that  Koscuiszko  made 
one  of  his  most  noted  contributions.  His 
engineering  genius  Is  given  much  credit 
for  an  American  victory  at  the  Battle  of 
Saratoga — a  battle  which  halted  the 
British  advancement  in  the  north  and  is 
described  by  many  as  one  of  the  10  most 
important  battles  in  recorded  history. 
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Perhaps  equally  as  impresstve  was  the 
fortress  designed  by  Koscituzko  and  built 
at  West  Point.  Its  engineering  was  so 
skillful  that  the  British  dared  not  attack 
for  fear  of  early  defeat. 

After  being  frustrated  In  the  North,  the 
British  moved  their  offensive  to  the  C^ro- 
llnas,  and,  after  proving  himself  so  valu- 
able in  the  North,  Koscluszko  was  made 
engineer  of  the  South,  where  he  was  re- 
lied upon  for  selection  of  campsites, 
transportation,  and  fortifications.  It  was 
to  a  great  measure  through  his  ingenuity 
that  the  British  were  prevented  from 
linking  their  forces.  As  a  result.  General 
Comwallis  was  forced  to  surrender  at 
Yorktown. 

When  independence  had  been  achieved 
in  America,  General  Koscluszko  returned 
to  Poland  to  flght  yet  another  battle  for 
freedom  in  his  divided  homeland.  As 
Catherine  the  Great  started  the  second 
partitioning  of  Poland,  General  Koscl- 
uszko with  his  ill-equipped  peasant  army 
fought  valiantly  against  insurmoimtable 
odds.  His  small  army  was  cru^ed  and  he 
was  severely  wounded  and  imprisoned. 
Finally  released  after  the  death  of  Cath- 
erine, Koscluszko  was  exiled  from  his 
homeland  and  later  returned  to  Phil- 
adelphia. 

His  small  brick  Philadelphia  house  at 
301  Pine  Street  was  visited  by  an  im- 
pressive array  of  distinguished  Individ- 
uals: Cabinet  members.  Senators,  Gover- 
nors, and  foreign  diplomats.  However,  his 
most  distinguished  and  regular  guest 
was  then  Vice  President  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, with  whom  Koscluszko  shared 
many  hours. 

General  Koscluszko  later  returned  to 
Europe  and  settled  in  Switzerland,  vow- 
ing never  to  set  foot  on  Polish  soil  while 
another  flag  flew  over  It.  He  died  in 
Switzerland  in  1817,  a  poor  and  dis- 
couraged man.  It  is  ironic  that  while  he 
had  helped  Americans  to  gain  their  free- 
dom, he  never  saw  the  joy  of  liberty  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Polish  people. 

The  guidance  and  ingenuity  Koscl- 
uszko gave  to  the  American  Colonies  was 
a  service  this  country  could  never  hope 
to  repay.  Yet.  there  are  few  monuments 
to  his  great  contributions. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  on  February 
4  Koscluszko's  Philadelphia  home  was 
formally  dedicated  as  a  national  memo- 
rial. Through  legislation  I  cosponsored 
In  1972.  and  through  the  efforts  of  Amer- 
ican Polonia  and  Mr.  Edward  J.  PIszek, 
president,  Mrs.  Paul's,  Inc..  Philadelphia, 
who  purchased  the  brick  home  for  resto- 
ration. Gen.  Thaddeus  Koscluszko  has 
now  received  the  recognition  which  is 
long  overdue. 

His  heroism  and  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  America  as  well  as 
his  beloved  Poland,  and  his  compassion 
for  the  sovereign  human  right  of  self- 
determination  makes  clear  the  respect 
Vice  President  Jefferson  felt  when  he 
said  of  his  Polish  friend : 

Re  is  as  pure  a  son  of  liberty  as  I  have  ever 
known,  and  of  that  Uberty  which  is  to  go 
to  all  and  not  the  few  and  rich  alone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  celebrate  this  Na- 
tion's 200th  birthday  It  Is  only  fltting 
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that  we  pay  special  homage  to  this  "son 
of  liberty." 

As  Congressman  from  the  11th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Illinois,  where 
many  Pollsh-Americiuis  reside.  I  am 
privileged  to  join  them  In  this  commemo- 
ration of  the  birth  of  General  Koscluszko 
and  his  devotion  to  democracy  and  hu- 
man freedom. 


CRISIS  IN  OUR  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
SYSTEM 


HON.  HELEN  S.  MEYNER 

OF    NEW    JEHSCT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Februarp  11.  1976 

Mrs.  MEYNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  everyone  in  this  Chamber  Is  aware 
of  the  crisis  revolving  about  our  Nation's 
social  security  system.  Designed  a  gen- 
eration ago  as  a  "compact  between  gen- 
erations," the  system  has  burgeoned  into 
a  vast  structure  that  is  strained  at  the 
seams  as  it  tries  to  finance  the  legitimate 
needs  of  America's  elderly,  disabled,  and 
dependent.  And  the  situation  is  not  going 
to  improve. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  burden  of 
the  Increased  demands  on  the  system  is 
falling  upon  those  workers  who  can  least 
afford  it — the  low-  and  middle-income 
workers.  When  the  social  security  system 
was  established,  it  was  financed  by  a  flat, 
across-the-board  contribution  that  was 
very  small,  something  that  everyone 
could  afford,  and  something  everyone 
wanted  to  contribute  to.  As  the  costs  of 
the  ss^stem  Increased,  so  did  the  "contri- 
butions." but  there  was  no  attempt  to 
make  the  contributions  more  evenly  dis- 
tributed among  the  American  workers. 
There  was  no  attempt  to  make  the  con- 
tribution rates  more  progressive.  Now  we 
have  a  situation  in  which  the  contribu- 
tions to  finance  the  social  security  system 
are  nothing  more  ttfem  a  harsh  form  of 
regressive  taxation.  y* 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  President  Ford  is 
proposing  a  social  security  contribution 
Increase  of  three-tenths  percent  and  a 
cost-of-living  increase  only  in  the  wage 
base  from  which  contributions  can  be  ex- 
tracted. This  is  an  Intolerable  proposal 
and  one  that  points  dramatically  to  the 
need  for  reform  of  social  security.  We 
cannot  continue  to  place  the  onus  of  this 
financial  burd^i  upon  the  middle-  and 
low-incwne  earner. 

In  an  effort  to  correct  this  situation, 
I  am  joining  with  some  of  my  colleagues 
in  sponsoring  legislation  that  would  raise 
the  social  security  wage  base  from 
$16,500  to  $28,500  over  a  3-year  period. 

As  a  substitute  to  the  President's 
three-tenths  percent  social  security  con- 
tribution increase,  the  measure  that  we 
are  introducing  today  would  more  than 
ccHnpensate  for  the  perennial  deficit  in 
the  syston.  At  the  same  time,  the  upper 
income  worker  would  contribute  a  more 
proportionate  share  anci  the  end  result 
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would  be  the  restoraticm  of  stability  to 
the  system. 

Over  the  long  run.  Congress  must  face 
up  to  the  task  of  a  thorough  and  ddflier- 
ate  restructuring  of  the  entire  system.  I 
have  introduced  several  bills  that,  hope- 
fully, could  contribute  significantly  to 
this  much-needed  reform. 

Presently,  recipients  of  social  sectirity 
have  their  benefits  reduced  when  they 
earn  over  $2,500  per  year.  Thus,  many 
elderly  citizens  are  forced  to  live  in  a 
state  of  povertar.  unable  to  contribute  and 
to  utilize  theh-  skills.  HH.  6001,  a  bin 
^ilch  I  cosponsored  last  year,  would  in- 
crease from  $2,500  to  $7,500  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  a  social  security  re- 
cipient Is  permitted  without  reductions  in 
his  or  her  benefits. 

In  1975.  I  cospcmsored  HJl.  9607,  a 
bill  that  would  allow  many  nonlnstitu- 
tlonallzed  elderly  tQ  take  advantage  of 
services  like  heal^.  nutrition,  and  day 
care  under  the  social  security  program. 
This  would  make  available  more  Intense, 
specialized  care  in  surroundings  that  are 
less  threatening.  Including  one's  own 
home. 

Another  possible  reform  that  I  coau- 
thored  would  allow  widows  and  widowers 
to  continue  to  receive  social  security  ben- 
efits after  remarriage.  Since  benefits  are 
now  terminated  upon  remarriage  many 
elderiy  cou^^^tlre  forced  to  live  together 
out  of  wej}i(i&  In  order  to  iw«i.iTititin  in- 
come alxfve  the  poverty  leveL  This  piti- 
ful situation  could  be  corrected  by  the 
legislation  I  su£^est. 

Another  area  In  dire  need  of  rtf  orm  as 
Congress  grapples  with  the  social  security 
system  are  health  care  benefits.  At  pres- 
ent the  types  and  amounts  of  health  care 
available  under  social  security  are  we 
fully  inadequate.  I  have  cosponsored  nro 
bills  that  would  extend  coverage  unqer 
social  security  to  routine  but  essent 
diagnostic  tests.  HJR.  3764  would  alld 
Pap  tests  for  uterine  cancer  to  be  co^ 
ered  for  senior  citizens  by  social  security 
and  H.R.  2207  woidd  cover  certain  psy^ 
chologlcal  services  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reforms  that  I  out 
line  are  necessary  to  ease  the  financi 
and  emotional  burdens  on  that  portion! 
of  our  society  now  entering  its  twlllght\ 
years.  The  elderly  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try need  and  deserve  an  effective,  respon- 
sive system  of  social  security  and  I  trust 
that  tiie  gravity  of  the  situation  will  war- 
rant serious  consideration  of  the  legisla- 
tive approaches  I  have  outlined.  I  believe 
that  it  is  imperative  that  Congress  do  all 
it  can  to  preserve  the  noble  goal  of  a 
compact  between  generations. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  TIM  L.  HALL 

OF  ILUNOm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11.  1976 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  cele- 
brate the  birthday  of  the  father  of  our 
country  on  February  16,  Lithuanian- 
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Americans  will  also  be  observing  the  58th 
anniversary  of  the  reestabllshment  of 
the  independent  State  of  Lithuania. 

Lithuania  was  to  enjoy  only  some  20 
years  of  freedom  from  oppressicm.  In 
1939,  the  Soviet  Union  began  its  occupa- 
tion of  the  country.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  this  day  does  not  recognize  the 
forcible  annexation  of  Lithuania. 

This  year  also  marks  the  725th  anni- 
versary of  the  foimdlng  of  the  Lithu- 
anian State  and  it  Is  most  appropriate  to 
commend  those  who  continue  to  pray  and 
work  for  the  day  when  Lithuania  will 
once  again  enjoy  self-determination  and 
religious  freedom. 


THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  BIRTH 
OP  TADEUSZ  KOSCIUSZKO 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  iixiNOia'  . 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1976 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
Bicentennial  Year,  we  are  properly  re- 
membering the  great  events  in  our  his- 
tory, and  I  feel  that  It  is  appropriate 
that  we  remember  the  birth  of  a  "Hero 
of  Two  Worlds,"  Tadeusz  Kosciuszko. 
Kosciuszko,  bom  February  12,  1746,  is 
not  only  well  known  for  the  role  he 
played  in  American  history,  but  also  for 
his  fight  for  liberty  for  all  peoples  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Beginning  his  education  as  a  member 
of  the  corps  of  cadets  in  Poland  and  later 
furthering  his  military  instruction  in 
Italy,  France,  and  Prussia,  kosciilszko 
declined  offers  of  positions  in  the  British 
and  French  armies,  and  trtstead  jour- 
neyed to  America  soon  after  the  13  Col- 
onies declared  their  independence  from 
Great  Britain.  /' 

After  receiving  an  appolntmerit  as  an 
engineer,  and  within  2  months  receiving 
the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  army  of  the 
infant  Nation,  Kosciuszko's  first  assign- 
ment was  the  fortification  of  the  Dela- 
ware River  approaches  to  Philadelphia 
in  order  to  secure  this  position  against 
the  British  forces.  His  strategy  was  so 
successfully  carried  out  that  the  yoimg 
Pole  was  awarded  50  px)unds  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Council  of  Safety  as  a 
token  of  appreciation. 

Kosciuszko  also  supervised  the  con- 
struction of  fortifications  at  Saratoga, 
Ticonderoga,  and  West  Point.  As  a  result 
of  his  military  Ingenuity,  Congress 
granted  him  an  appointment  as  brigadier 
general  after  the  Revolutionary  War. 

He  returned  to  Poland  in  1784.  After 
the  second  partition  of  his  native  coun- 
try In  1793,  Kosciuszko  led  a  national  up- 
rising which  was  successful  In  its  early 
stages,  but  finally  collapsed,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  final  partition  which  erased 
Poland  from  the  map  of  Europe.  None- 
theless, a  proud  page  in  the  history  of 
this  unhappy  nation  was  written  by  Kos- 
ciuszko and  his  feUow  Poles. 

Kosciuszko,  who  is  rightly  honored  as 
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"the  Hero  of  Two  Worlds."  helped  Amer- 
icans to  secure  their  independence  and 
did  his  utmost  in  a  vain  effort  to  save 
Poland  from  extinction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  celebrate  our  coim- 
try's  Bicentennial,  I  find  it  most  appro- 
priate to  reemphaslze  the  great  donation 
made  by  Tadeusz  Kosciuszko  to  our 
American  heritage.  In  our  battle  for  In- 
dependence, he  made  a  lasting  contri- 
bution to  the  struggle  for  freedom  as  a 
native  of  a  foreign  land. 

He  believed  that  freedom  was  Indivisi- 
ble and  that  its  blessings  should  be 
shared  by  everyone — by  the  slaves  in 
America  and  by  the  peasants  of  Europe, 
no  less  than  their  more  fortunate  neigh- 
bors of  the  nobility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, we  are  paying  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  George  Washington,  who  led  our 
Nation  to  Independence,  and  Abraham 
Lincoln,  who  led  it  during  the  war  to 
preserve  its  union  from  dissolution. 

Let  us  also  take  time  to  honor  the 
memory  of  Tadeusz  Kosciuszko  who.  like 
Washington,  wanted  freedom  for  all  na- 
tions and.  like  Lincoln,  wanted  freedom 
for  all  people. 


YESHTVA  RAMBAM— BROOKLYN 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or    NIW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  11,  1976 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Yeshiva  Rambam — a  Jewish  day  school 
serving  my  commimity — will  dedicate  Its 
new  school  building  on  Sunday  evening, 
February  15. 

Yeshiva  Rambam  bears  a  historic 
name — that  of  the  great  15tli  centiur 
Jewish  jurist  and  philosopher,  Malmon- 
Ides,  the  acrostics  of  whose  Hebrew 
name  are  R'M'B'M — Rabbi  Moses  Ben 
Malmon. 

The  Yeshiva  Rambam  is  a  school  that 
continues  the  devotion  to  scholarship, 
ethics,  and  morality  that  were  the  con- 
tribution of  Malmonides  to  world  civili- 
zation as  well  as  to  the  Jewish  people. 

Yeshiva  Rambam  was  organized  In 
1945.  Its  purpose,  in  Its  words,  were  to 
be  a  "living  force  that  gives  meaning  to 
the  ancient  teachings  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment blended  with  a  modem  secular 
education." 

The  leaders  of  YesWva  Rambam,  Dr. 
Isadore  Lefkowitz,  Rabbi  Sidney  Harcsz- 
tark.  and  Herman  Appel  have  built  a 
school  that  serves  our  community  with 
distinction. 

The  excellence  of  the  Jewish  and  sec- 
ular education  being  provided  by  Yeshiva 
Rai^bam  is  a  source  of  knowledgeable 
and  committed  young  people  who  rise  to 
leadeJrship  in  our  communities. 

Amterlcan  society,  as  well  as  the  Jew- 
ish community,  is  the  beneficiary  of  Ye- 
shiva Rambam's  excellent  education. 

I  am  pleased  and  honored  to  have  been 
asked  to  address  the  dedication  dinner 
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for  the  beautlfiil  new  building  on  which 
the  Yeshiva  has  just  finished  construc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  leader- 
ship of  Yeshiva  Rambam  for  creating  an 
educational  institution  that  makes  a 
great  contribution  to  American  life — as  It 
imbues  its  students  with  the  ageless 
teachings  of  Torah  and  Jewish  tradition. 


THE  SUPPLEMENTAL  COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT  EMPLOYMENT  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT  OF  1976 


HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

or   mCHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1976 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  my  colleague  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Stephens)  and  I  Introduced  legislation 
which  we  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  colleagues  for  the  reasons 
I  will  herein  state. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  the  President 
will  veto  H.R.  5247,  the  so-called  Public 
Works  Employment  Act  of  1975,  and  that 
the  House  will  be  called  upon  to  con- 
sider this  measure  again.  Although  the 
House  vote  upon  final  passage  of  HJl. 
5247  was  such  as  to  indicate  that  an  over- 
ride of  the  veto  might  well  be  expected, 
the  situation  in  the  Senate  is  not  so  cer- 
tain—but all  of  this  is  beside  the  point. 

Many  of  our  colleagues  who  supported 
H.R.  5247  have  expressed  concern,  de- 
spite their  favorable  vote,  that  HJR.  5247 
Is  too  costly,  cannot  address  the  unem- 
ployment problem  in  a  quick  enough  time 
frame,  and  leaves  much  to  be  desired 
with  respect  to  its  implementation  and 
administration.  In  short,  it  constitutes 
another  new  program  involving  admin- 
istrative costs  unrelated  to  unemploy- 
ment alleviation  and  very  probably 
amounts  to  too  much  too  late. 

In  view  of  this,  we  have  introduced 
today  H.R.  11860,  a  bill  developed  after 
much  deliberation  which  we  feel  is  a 
much  more  direct,  effective,  efficient,  and 
equitable  program  of  relief  for  those 
areas  and  communities  especially  hard 
hit  by  imemployment  than  is  H.R.  5247. 

Stated  as  briefly  as  possible,  our  pro- 
pos&l  tracks  to  a  certain  extent  the 
countercyclical  assistance  program  in- 
corporated In  title  n  of  H.R.  5247.  How- 
ever, It  is  significantly  different  with  re- 
spect to  its  method  of  distribution  of 
fimds  In  that  it  uses  the  existing  mech- 
anism of  the  community  development 
act — Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974 — which  Is  already  in 
place  and  can  provide  tlje  conduit  for 
the  immediate  financing  of  projects  on 
an  accelerated  basis,  whereas  the  distri- 
bution of  funds  under  H.R.  5247  could 
be  delayed  for  months  while  the  neces- 
sary guidelines,  regulations,  and  qualifi- 
cation standards  are  being  adopted  and 
promulgated. 

Under  our  bill,  the  supplemental  as- 
sistance would  be  activated  when  the  na- 
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tlonal  unemployment  rate  is  over  7  per- 
cent, as  it  is  now.  and  would  make  avail- 
able for  distribution  each  calendar 
quarter  a  sum  determined  by  multiplying 
$15  million  by  each  one-tenth  of  1 
percent  by  which  imemployment  exceeds 

7  percent.  Since  under  our  proposal  dis- 
tribution of  funds  is  based  upon  the  next 
preceding  quarter's  unemplojrment  and 
since  unemployment  the  last  quarter  of 
1975  was  8.5  percent,  as  of  April  1  of  this 
year  $225  million  would  be  available  for 
distribution  for  that  calendar  quarter — 
8.5  percent  minus  7  percent  ecpials  1.5 
percenr^nd  15  times  $15  million  equals 
$225  million. 

If  unemployment  remained  at  the  8.5- 
percent  level,  a  total  year's  fimding  of 
this  program  would,  therefore,  cost  $900 
million — four  quarters  multiplied  by  $225 
million.  However,  since  unemployment 
has  been  dropping  and  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue to  fall  during  the  next  year,  the 
bill  calls  for  a  total  authorization  of  $780 
million,  which  Is  the  best  estimate  we 
have  been  able  to  devel(H}  based  upon  the 
unemployment  rates  anticipated  during 
such  year. 

Approximately  75  percent  of  the  as- 
sistance would  be  provided  to  cities  and 
urban  counties  with  unemployment  over 

8  percent,  based  directly  and  proportion- 
ately on  the  extent  to  which  their  im- 
employment exceeds  8  percent.  In  the 
same  manner,  the  remainder  of  the  funds 
would  be  distributed  to  States  for  dis- 
tribution in  nonurban  areas  having  un- 
employment over  8  percent. 

Grants  under  this  supplemental  pro- 
gram would  automatically  flow  to  re- 
cipients' commimity  development  pro- 
grams upon  the  submission  of  a  brief 
statement  of  the  recipient's  planned  use 
of  the  funding,  referencing  its  commu- 
nity development  plan  and  the  proposed 
job  intensive  use,  acceleration  of  planned 
projects,  and  reduction  of  unemploy- 
ment to  be  accomplished  by  such  assist- 
ance. 

The  special  advantages  of  this  pro- 
gram over  H.R.  5247  are: 

First.  Areas  and  communities  with  the 
highest  unemployment  receive  the  great- 
est amount  of  assistance  and  the  assist- 
ance tracks  increases  and  reductions  in 
unemployment. 

Second.  Being  an  emergency  program, 
it  automatically  triggers  in  and  triggers 
out  when  unemployment  exceeds  7  per- 
cent or  is  reduced  below  7  percent. 

Third.  In  addition  to  stimulating  the 
local  economy  with  new  money,  the 
supplemental  assistance  will  allow  re- 
cipients to  attract  and  keep  industry  and 
stabilize  and  Improve  declining  neigh- 
borhoods. These  activities  will  create 
private  sector  jobs  and  improve  local 
economies. 

Fourth.  Use  of  the  existing  block  grant 
administrative  structure  at  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  level  practically  elimi- 
nates startup  time  and  administrative 
costs  and  will  result  in  funds  being 
available  immediately  for  the  creation  of 
Jobs  for  our  unemployed. 

Fifth.  At  a  first  year's  cost  of  $780  mil- 
lion, 38,000  Jobs  will  be  created  during 
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the  quarter  beginning  April  1  and  an- 
other 25,000  Jobs  within  the  next  6 
months.  In  contrast,  H  Jl.  5247  at  a  total 
cost  of  over  $6  billion  would  produce  an 
estimated  28,000  Jobs  during  the  first 
quarter  aft^r  implementation — which, 
for  the  reckons  we  have  already  indi- 
cated and  wl|l  expand  upon,  might  be  as 
much  as  3  t0  6  months  down  the  road. 
Ultlmately.it  is  true  that  H.R.  5247  might 
create  up  to  198,000  additional  Jobs,  but 
only  long  after  the  program  was  imple- 
mented and  the  need  for  the  stimulus 
had  substantially  subsided.  , 

We  have  emphasized  the  importance  of 
the  use  of  the  administrative  structure 
of  the  community  development  program 
and  its  benefits,  because  we  feel  it  is  all 
important  that  any  jobs  program  should 
put  people  to  work  at  the  earliest  possible 
mnnent.  Our  proposal  does  this;  HJl. 
5247  does  not. 

Let  us  give  you  one  simple  example  as 
to  why  funds  under  title  n  of  H Jl.  5247 
cannot  start  flowing  by  April  1  of  this 
year  as  they  can  under  our  bill. 

As  you  know,  the  formula  for  distribu- 
tion under  H.R.  5247  has  two  factors — 
unemployment  and  taxes.  That  act  de- 
fines "local  adjusted  tax  amount"  as  fol- 
lows— and  please  consider  the  difficulty 
of  interpretation  if  you  can: 

(C)  the  local  adjusted  tax  amount  means — 

(I)  the  amount  of  compulsory  contribu- 
tions exacted  by  the  local  government  for 
public  purposes  (other  than  employee  and 
employer  assessments  and  contributions  to 
finance  retirement  and  social  Insurance  sjrs- 
tems,  and  other  than  special  assessments  for 
capital  outlay)  as  such  contributions  are 
determined  for  the  most  recent  period  for 
which  such  data  are  available  from  the  Social 
and  Economic  Statistics  Administration  for 
general  statistical  purposes, 

(II)  adjusted  (under  rules  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary)  by  excluding  an  amount  equal 
to  that  portion  of  such  compulsory  contribu- 
tions which  Is  properly  allocable  to  expenses 
for  education, 

(and  in  the  case  of  local  governments  treated 
as  one  local  government  under  paragraph 
(3)  (A),  the  local  tax  amount  shaU  be  the 
sum  of  the  local  adjusted  tax  amounts  of  all 
local  governments  within  the  State,  adjusted 
by  excluding  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  local  adjusted  tax  amounts  of  Identi- 
fiable local  governments  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  that  State) ; 

From  the  foreging,  let  us  ask:  What 
does  "exacted  by  the  local  government" 
mean?  Does  it  include  taxes  collected  by 
the  State  on  behalf  of  the  local  govern- 
ment? Does  it  include  a  portion  of  gen- 
eral State  revenues  which  are  shared  with 
units  of  local  government  as  under  a 
State  general  revenue  sharing  program? 
Does  it  only  refer  to  taxes  actually  col- 
lected or  are  billed  taxes  included  re- 
gardless of  nonpayment?  And,  for  what 
period  of  time  is  the  tax  comparison  to 
be  made?  Are  newly  enacted  taxes  to  be 
considered?  Is  it  limited  to  taxes  or  are 
all  user  charges  included? 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  the  prob- 
lems of  interpretation  and  of  getting 
regulations  adopted  and  promulgated 
permitting  title  II  to  get  off  the  ground 
will  delay  the  actual  receipt  of  funds  by 
recipients  for  many  montiis  and  makes 
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the  argument  In  support  of  our  proposal 
even  more  convincing. 

We  are  convinced  that  our  alternative 
proposal  to  H.R.  5247  is  much  more  de- 
sirable and  will  put  our  unemployed  to 
work  much  more  quickly  and  in  more 
satisfactory  jobs  than  can  B.B..  5247,  and 
we  urge  support  of  this  bill. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  PAUL  S.  SARBANES 

OF    MARTI.&in> 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesddy.  February  11,  1976 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
Monday  will  commemorate  the  58th  an- 
niversary of  the  R^>ublic  of  Lithuania. 
On  February  16,  1918,  an  independent 
Lithuania  was  established,  based  on 
democratic  principles.  In  1922,  a  perma- 
nent constitution  was  adopted  granting 
to  the  people  of  Lithuania  the  freedoms 
of  speech,  communication,  assembly,  and 
religion.  The  reestablishing  of  independ- 
ence in  Lithuania  marked  an  end  to 
years  of  repression  during  wtiich  the 
heroic  people  of  this  tiny  Baltic  state 
struggled  to  regain  the  freedoms  lost  to/ 
foreign  control  in  1795.  As  we  pay-lrib^ 
ute  to  the  quest  for  human  dignity  and 
freedcnn  which  this  anniversary  repre- 
sents, we  are  saddened  to  recall  how 
quickly  the  events  of  World  War  n  cut 
^ort  the  enjoyment  of  these  hard-won 
freedoms,  when,  in  1940,  barely  two  dec- 
ades after  pmclaiming  its  ind^>endence, 
a  brave  Lithq^nia  was  overrun  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  -11970,  thfe .  world  was  given  a  dra- 
matic reminder  of  the  continuing  com- 
mitment of  the  Lithuanian  people  to 
freedom  by.  the  action  of  a  courageous 
seaman  named  Simas  Kudii^.  Kudirka 
was  just  11  years  old  when  the  Soviet 
Union  occupied  Lithuania  in  1940.  Thirty 
years  later,  he  jumped  from  the  Soviet 
ship  Sovetskaya  Litva  to  a  UJ3.  Coast 
Guard  cutter  seeking  political  asylum.  In 
a  tragic  and  shameful  episode  this  brave 
sailor  was  returned  to  the  Soviet  ship. 
Kudirka  was  subsequently  returned  to 
Vilnius,    Lithuania,    tried    for   his    at- 
tempted defection,  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced to  10  years  of  hard  labor  in  a 
Soviet  concentration  camp.  Prom  this 
camp,  Kudirka  continued  to  speak  out 
against  the  denial  of  basic  human  rights.  . 
In    recognitidn   of   this   valiant   young 
Lithuanian's  attempt  to  gain  his  free- 
dom, I  joined  with  others  in  the  Congress 
in  sponsoring  a  resolution  calling  upon 
the  President  to  urge  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  release  Kudirka  and  re- 
turn him  to  his  family.  In  August  1974, 
Kudli^a  was  released  from  prison  and^ 
granted  an  exit  visa,  enabling  him  to 
come  to  the  United  States  accompwuiied 
by  his  family.  It  was  our  privilege  In 
Baltimore  to  have  him  visit  our  city  and 
to  speak  out  eloquo^ly  on  the  meaning 
of  freedom. 


The  action  of 


Kudirka  is  sym- 
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bolic  of  the  dedication  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  our 
concern  for  the  plight  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  continues.  In  this  regard,  many 
of  us  in  the  House  Joined  In  voting  for 
a  resolution  which  expresses  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  no  decision  be  taken 
at  the  European  Security  Conference 
which  would  accord  recognition  to  the 
illegal  annexation  of  the  Baltic  states. 

An  ancient  tradition  of  national  iden- 
tification dating  back  to  1253  when  a 
delegate  of  Pope  Innocent  IV  crowned 
Mindaugas  King  of  a  united  Lithuania 
has  enabled  these  gallant  people  to  with- 
stand   years    of .  relentless    pressure    to 
abandon  their  religion,  culture,  and  lan- 
guage. The  success  of  Lithuanian  immi- 
grants   in    maintaining    their    cultural 
heritage  has  resulted  in  a  number  of 
valuable  contributions  to  American  so- 
ciety. In  1874,  the  oppression  under  the 
Tsarist  government  swelled  Lithuanian 
immigration  to  this  country  and  by  the 
turn  of  the  century,  Lithuanians  could  be 
f oimd  working  as  foundrymen  In  western 
Pennsylvania;  as  weavers  in  New  Eng- 
land  and   New   Jersey;    as   tanners   in 
Philadelphia;  as  dockworkers  in  Cleve- 
land: as  tailors  in  Baltimore.  Today,  they 
are  to  be  found  as  leading  members  of 
the  professions  and  the  business,  artis- 
tic, and  academic  commimities.  Many  of 
":ial    and   cultural    activities   re- 
in the  homeland  found  strong 
^on  in  America  and  the  cultural 
lof  this  country  has  been  greatly 
r,  by  the  range  of  artistic,  lite- 
rary, and  social  contributions  made  by 
Lithuanian    Americans.    In    particular, 
however,  Lithuanian  Americans  can  be 
proud  of  their  long-standing  tradition  of 
self-help  and  voluntarism.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  there  are  over  2,000  Lith- 
uanian charity  and  mutual  aid  organiza- 
tions in  the  United  States.  Many  such 
groups  were  active  during  World  War  I 
in  aiding  war  suffering  Lithuanians  and 
in    assisting    Lithuanli^   to    obtain    the 
cherished  goal  of  autonomy  and  inde- 
pendence realized  in  1918. 

While  It  is  indeed  a  great  tragedy  that 
the  period  of  freedom  enjoyed  by  the 
people  of  Lithuania  should  have  been 
ruthlessly  repressed,  their  ongoing  devo- 
tion to  principles  involving  basic  human 
rights  serves  only  to  strengthen  the  ad- 
miration and  support  of  all  freedom  lov- 
ing peoples  to  their  cause. 


FOREIGN  POLICY  PERSPECTIVE 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Fehruarw-ll.  1976 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  would  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  very  substantial  achievements 
of  the  Ford  administration  in  the  area 
of  foreign  policy.  Despite  the  healthy 
volume  of  domestic  disagreement  over 
International  Issues,  we  should  not  over- 
look the  consoUdatlon  and  revltalization 
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of  our  overseas  position  which  has  taken 
place  lander  President  Ford's  leadership. 
First,  and  most  importantly,  we  have 
had  peace.  But  the  President  and  his 
advisers  have  not  passively  attended  to 
a  system  already  in  place.  Through  his 
foreign  policy  and  diplomacy  initiatives, 
our  alliance  with  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  has  been  greatly  strengthened.  By 
judiciously  making  use  of  his  leadership 
role.  President  Ford  was  able  to  attain  a 
negotiated  settlement  in  the  Mideast,  an 
agreement  which  has  so  far  been  suc- 
cessful in  preventing  further  hostilities. 
In  addition  he  has  sought  to  maintain 
the  delicate  balance  between  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  and  the  U.S.S.R..  each 
power  providing  a  counterweight  to  the 
other,  greatly  increasing  the  stability  of 
the  world  political  structure. 

Finally,  the  President  is  making  a  de- 
termined effort  to  negotiate  a  cap  on  the 
nuclear  arms  race.  If  he  achieves  success 
in  this  area  it  will  mean  the  end  to  the 
most  costly  and  potentially  destructive 
rivalry  in  the  history  of  international 
relations. 

President  Ford's  deliberate,  pragmatic, 
and  sensible  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy 
has  placed  this  Nation  in  a  truly  enviable 
international  position.  While  criticism  at 
home  and  abroad  should  be  accepted  as 
necessary,  rather  than  viewed  with  trep- 
idation, it  should  not  obscure  the  genuine 
and  substantive  accomplishments  of 
President  Ford's  foreign  policy. 


HILDA  LIFT— CmZEN  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 


OF   NEW    YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1976 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  society 
relies  on  the  involvement  of  its  members 
for  the  improvement  of  conditions  with- 
in. Hilda  Liff  is  a  sterling  example  of 
longtime  dedication  to  the  commimity 
and  was  honored  on  February  4,  1976,  by 
the  B'nal Brith  Great  Neck  Chapter  and 
Lodge  and  Bay  Chapter  as  Citizen  of  the 
Year. 

Mrs.  Liff  received  recognition  for  "her 
special  efforts  in  prison  reform  and  In 
education  of  the  deaf  and  teachers  of  the 
deaf."  Her  work  with  deaf  students  and 
their  teachers  at  the  Lexington  School 
for  the  Deaf  in  the  Roslyn  school  system 
and  at  Coliunbia  University's  Teachers 
College  has  spanned  almost  two  doeades. 

Mrs.  Liff,  the  widow  of  State  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Joseph  Liff,  has  lived  in 
Nassau  County  since  1939.  She  has  been 
Involved  in  community  education,  youth, 
philanthropic,  and  social  action  groups. 
She  is  presently  assistant  to  the  commis- 
sioner at  the  Nassau  County  Correctional 
Center  and  handles  program  coordina- 
tion, volimteer  services,  and  community 
liaison  activities. 

Hilda  and  Joe  Liff  have  rendered  a 
great  service  to  our  community — to  man- 
kind. I  join  In  saluting  Joe  who  has 
passed  from  our  midst  though  not  for- 
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gotten  and  Hilda  who  contijiues  to  give 
leadership  and  devotion  and  compassion 
^all. 


DOES    A    FREE    ADMISSIONS    PRO- 
GRAM GUARANTEE  AN  EDUCATION? 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or   I^EW   TORX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11.  1976 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  present 
furor  over  the  proposed  restrictions  on 
the  open  admissions  policy  at  the  City 
University  of  New  York  has  degenerated 
into  the  usual  rich-poor  or  white-black/ 
Hispanic  confrontation.  The  public  dem- 
agoguery  raises  the  specter  of  prejudice 
and  discrimination  as  the  real  raison 
d'etre  of  open  admissions  restrictions. 

In  fact,  the  Board  of  Higher  Education 
sought  simply  to  economize  by  eliminat- 
ing from  the  system  those  who  clearly 
could  not  meet  basic  reading  and  math 
skills.  Significantly  the  board  set  as  a 
requirement  that  a  prospective  candidate 
for  admission  to  the  school  demonstrate 
at  least  an  eighth-grade  level  in  both 
subject  areas  based  on  standardized  test- 
ing. 

Argimients  have  been  set  forth  that 
the  economies  could  be  realized  through 
other  budgetary  cuts  or  by  rearranging 
the  teaching  staff.  This  may  be  true  and 
If  these  other  economies  are  possible  they 
should  be  implemented  as  well.  However, 
the  notion  of  an  individual  attending  the 
imiversity  with  less  than  eighth-grade 
reading  and  math  skills  is  an  affront  to 
the  institution  and  jeopardizes  the  (lual- 
ity  of  education  it  offers. 

The  fact  that  large  numbers  of  black 
and  Hispanic  applicants  would  be  ex- 
cluded as  a  result  of  such  a  test  is  not  a 
sign  of  racism  or  discrimination.  In  fact, 
a  significant  number,  albeit  a  lesser  num- 
ber, of  whites  also  would  be  excluded. 
This  is  an  utter  condemnation  of  the 
public  school  system  in  New  York  City, 
a  system  that  has  failed  to  provide  qual- 
ity education  for  aU  its  residents.  To 
permit  individuals  to  enter  college,  with 
all  its  hopes  and  promises,  only  to  have 
them  fail  to  cope  with  the  work  require- 
ments, will  result  in  disillusioned  youths 
who  rightly  will  feel  cheated  by  a  system 
that  has  let  them  progress  so  far  without 
ever  developing  adequate  tools  to  per- 
form in  the  everyday  world  outside  the 
sheltered  realm  of  a  self-serving  aca- 
demia. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Clark,  the  well-known 
black  educator,  perhaps  put  it  best  by 
calling  the  New  York  school  system's 
education  efforts  "a  criminal  abdication 
of  the  public  school  responsibility."  He 
added, 

It's  totally  unreasonable  for  the  City  Uni- 
versity to  have  to  ac««unie  a  burden  created 
by  the  Ineptitude  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem. It's  shocking  to  And  that  pupils  are 
being  shoved  out  of  high  school  with  eighth 
grade  literacy  levels  and  below.  They  (the 
public  school  system)  should  be  made  ac- 
countable for  this  situation.  It  Is  also  giving 
students  with  these  deficient  academic  tools 
the  Uluslon  that  they  wlU  be  able  to  navl- 
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gate  the  stiff  academic  ciurent  at  the  City 
University  level.  It's  unfair  all  around. 

I  have  long  supported  the  open  admis- 
sions and  free  tuition  concept  at  City 
University.  It  has  offered  to  all — rich  and 
poor  alike — the  opportimlty  for  a  college 
education.  But  all  are  not  cut  out  for 
college,  and  there  is  the  rub.  Should  high 
school  graduates  be  drawn  Into  a  college 
through  the  lures  of  free  admission  and 
free  tuition  even  though  they  have  little 
chance  of  success?  Or  should  they  be 
offered  alternatives  to  such  education 
such  as  vocational  training  or  work  ap- 
prenticeships in  labor-short  trades  and 
crafts? 

Would  it  be  better  to  assure  the  youth 
of  a  chance  for  success  and  hi^piness  in 
life  in  a  chosen  occupation  or  should  we 
hold  out  to  all  the  golden  goose  of  a 
college  degree  only  to  have  it  killed  in 
the  welfare  lines  following  graduation  or 
dismissal  from  the  university  for  non- 
performance? 

The  goal  of  the  City  University  of  New 
York — in  fact,  of  every  publicly  sup- 
ported Institution  of  higher  education — 
should  be  to  provide  a  quality  education 
for  every  applicant  who  demonstrates 
the  capability  to  perform  at  the  Institu- 
tion. 

The  goal  of  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  system  in  New  York 
must  be  to  help  every  pupil  reach  the 
highest  level  of  his  academic  capabilities 
and  assist  those  with  the  ability  to  per- 
form at  high  education  levels  to  gain 
admission  to  CUNY  or  any  other  institu- 
tion of  their  choice.  For  those  whose 
talents  and  abilities  direct  them  toward 
nonacademic  training  following  college, 
they  should  be  assisted  In  meeting  that 
objective. 

The  goal  of  the  Federal  GoTemment 
must  be  to  assist  all  educational  institu- 
tions in  providing  this  program  of  In- 
struction. In  the  case  of  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  also  see  that  every  student  has 
«i  opportunity  to  choose  the  institution 
he>  feels  can  best  meet  his  academic 
needs  regardless  of  tuition  costs  or  the 
student's  ability  to  pay. 

Since  1965,  the  Federal  Government 
has  poured  billions  into  the  educational 
system  at  all  levels.  In  an  effort  to  build 
a  great  society  of  educated  scholars  and 
academicians  we  have  produced  grad- 
uates who  read  and  write  a  levels  less 
than  that  of  their  predecessors  who  were 
schooled  without  the  benefits  of  feder- 
ally financed  education  and  its  modern 
instructional  techniques.  We  are  produc- 
ing college  graduates  with  questionable 
academic  skills,  who  were  told  that  their 
degree  would  be  the  ticket  to  success, 
but  who  find  that  there  is  no  market  for 
their  type  of  training.  We  acclaim  the 
high  rate  of  education  at  the  elementary 
and  secondary  education  levels,  yet  the 
high  school  graduates  of  the  public 
school  system  in  New  York  City,  one  of 
the  largest  and  wealthiest  systems  In  the 
country,  can  barely  pass  eighth-grade 
reading  and  math  tests.  Is  this  the  Justi- 
fication for  spending  billions  more  argu- 
ing that  the  results  would  have  been 
much  worse  without  Federal  aid? 
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Let  us  spend  money  to  develop  an 
educational  system  that  will  truly  help 
every  child  learn  the  skills  he  needs  to 
contribute  to  our  society  and  to  realize 
his  potential  as  a  human  being.  Let  us 
not  compel  every  child  to  sit  in  a  class- 
room for  16  years  if  his  aptitude  and  in- 
clinations indicate  a  better  capacity  for 
success  in  other  than  pure  academic 
studies. 

Let  us  provide  our  children  with  op- 
portunities instead  of  promises,  attain- 
able goals  instead  of  disenchantment,  the 
reality  of  America  instead  of  the  Amer- 
ican dream. 


STRENGTHENING  AMERICA'S 
PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

or  XICHIGAN  f 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  11,  1976 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  today  that 
will  serve  to  strengthen  the  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions of  America  by  providing  a  more 
equitable  and  useful  income  tax  deduc- 
tion for  charitable  contributions.  My  bill 
draws  upon  the  substantive  findings  and 
legislative  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Private  Philanthropy  and 
Public  Needs — Filer  Commission — pub- 
lished in  late  1975  under  the  title,  "Giving 
in  America:  Toward  a  Stronger  Volim- 
tary  Sector." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  private  Institutions 
of  this  coimtry,  which  throughout  our 
history  have  played  an  enormously  sig- 
nificant role  in  public  service,  are  ex- 
periencing extremely  serious  economic 
dilficulties.  Their  costs  commonly  have 
increased  faster  during  the  past  decade 
than  the  general  rate  of  infiatlon.  Simul- 
taneously, charitable  giving  has  slack- 
ened, particularly  among  individuals  of 
middle  and  lower  income.  This  financial 
squeeze  has  sharply  diminished  the  ca- 
pacity of  voluntary  organizations  and 
institutions  to  meet  the  needs  of  th^ub- 
lic.  In  turn,  greater  resort  is  being  made 
to  governmental  financing  for  education, 
health,  social  welfare  activities  said  civic 
and  cultural  endeavors.  Indeed,  Govern- 
ment financing  of  voluntary  organiza- 
tions has  expanded  enormously,  jeopard- 
izing their  identity  as  private  institutions. 
This  trend  is  of  course  also  reflected  In 
the  burgeoning  Federal  budget  deficit. 

I  believe  that  Congress  would  make  a 
grievous  error  if  we  did  not  seek  at  every 
opportunity  to  protect  the  traditional 
role  of  our  private  social  institutions  by 
sustaining  a  legal  framework  in  which 
they  can  fiourish.  Charitable  organiza- 
tions, whether  they  are  educational, 
health-related,  cultursil  or  religious  In 
nature,  are  characteristic  of  American 
life.  Such  institutions  have  served  us 
well.  In  the  process  fortifying  personal 
human  values,  encouraging  that  creativ- 
ity and  initiative  so  important  in  the 
American  experience.  If  we  allow  these 
institutions  to  crumble,  we  will  in  no  way 
lessen  public  need  for  their  services.  The 
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demand  will  remain;  appeals  for  govern- 
mental response  and  solutions  will  build, 
and  the  role  of  government  in  the  Uvea 
of  our  people  will  steadily  expand.  Con- 
gress will  have  to  increase  taxes.  Public 
services  will  be  provided  through  a  value- 
free  environment  whose  sterility  will  rob 
our  society  of  its  fundamental  diversity. 

The  gravity  ol  the  problem  facing  our 
private  social  institutions  is  starkly  illus- 
trated in  the  disappearance  of  many  pri- 
vate educational  institutions.  Since  1969, 
almost  150  private  colleges  have  closed 
their  doors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  2  years  of  exhaus- 
tive study  of  the  role  of  America's  non- 
profit institutions,  the  Filer  Commission 
was  unable  to  achieve  unanimity  among 
its  members  in  support  of  corrective  tax 
measures.  The  Commission's  outlook  re- 
flected the  broad  range  of  attitudes 
prevalent  within  our  society  as  to  the  im- 
plications of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
for  volimtary  organizations  and  individ- 
ual taxpayers.  The  charitable  deduction, 
which  is  almost  as  old  as  the  Income 
tax  itself  and  until  recently  was  virtual- 
ly universally  accepted,  is  today  being  at- 
tacked by  some  groups  as  a  "loophole" 
of  disproportionate  benefit  to  upper-In- 
come taxpayers. 

iL  Yet,  the  usefulness  of  the  charitdbie 
deduction  has  been  restricted  as  the 
standard  deductiwi  has  been  rapidly  in- 
creased. In  only  5  years  the  standard 
deduction  has  been  Increased  from  $1,000 
to  $2,600  for  a  couple.  The  net  effect  is 
a  substantial  reduction  in  the  propor- 
tion of  taxpayers  electing  to  Itemize  their 
deductions  and  thereby  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  reduce  their  tax  obligatlcHis 
by  supporting  vital  social  Institutions. 
In  1976,  only  about  one-third  of  our  tax- 
payers are  expected  to  itemize  their  de- 
ductions. 

Of  the  recommendations  offered  by  a 
majority  of  the  Filer  Commission's  mem- 
bers, I  am  particularly  interested  in  two, 
"  I  have  embodied  these  concepts  In 
bfktion  being  introduced  today.  The 
would  permit  taxpayers  taking  the 
standard  deduction  to  also  deduct  char- 
tntributlons  from  their  adjusted 
^Incomes.  This  certainly  would  en- 
courage middle-  and  lower-income  tax- 
payers, currently  discouraged  from  item- 
izing their  deductions,  to  support  our 
voluntary  organizations,  thus  contribut- 
ing to  the  well-being  of  institutions  of 
which  they  feel  closely  supportive  and 
whose  services  they  particularly  value. 
Second,  the  bill  would  allow  low-  and 
middle-Income  taxpayers  to  deduct  up 
to  200  percent  of  the  amount  of  their 
charitable,  contributions.  The  percentage 
of  the  deduction  would  be  reduced^  In 
steps  of  5  percent  for  each  additional 
$1,000  of  adjusted  gross  income  in  excess 
of  $10,000  for  taxpayers  filing  joint  re- 
turns— $5,000  for  single  or  separate  re- 
turns— ^so  that  the  deduction  would  equal 
the  contribution  at  adjusted  gross  in- 
comes of  $30,000  for  taxpayers  filing  joint 
returns — $15,000  for  single  and  separate 
returns. 

I  believe  that  this  Increased  deduction 
would  serve  as  an  effective  Inducement 
for  contributions  from  millions  of  tax- 
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payers  at  middle-  and  lower-Income 
levels.  It  would  remove  the  ineqiilty 
which  many  observers  believe  is  now 
present  In  the  code  to  the  advantage  of 
higher  income  Individuals.  Contributions 
generated  by  these  provisions  would  sig- 
nificantly assist  our  vital  private  insti- 
tutions in  meeting  the  financial  dMses 
they  are  confronting  and  lessen  the  de- 
mand for  greater  Government  services. 
Our  rich  tradition  of  private  social  insti- 
tutions contributing  lo  the  well-being  of 
a  free  society  would  be  sustained. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the 
legislation  prepared  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation: 

Explanation  or  H.R.  1 1889 

This  bill  amends  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  availability  and 
the  amount  of  the  charitable  contribution 
dtouctlon  for  Individual  taxpayers. 

tt  allows  low-  and  middle-Income  tax- 
payers to  deduct  up  to  200  percent  of  their 
charitable  contributions.  Married  taxpayers 
filing  Joint  returns  (and  certain  surviving 
spouses)  with  adjusted  gross  Incomes  of  up 
to  $10,000  and  single  taxpayers  and  married 
persons  filing  separate  returns  with  adjusted 
gross  Income*  of  up  to  $5,000  may  deduct 
200  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  their  con- 
tributions. The  applicable  percentage  for  the 
deduction  Is  reduced  by  5  percent  for  every 
$1,000  of  adjusted  gross  Income  In  excess  of 
#10,000  for  taxpayers  filing  Joint  returns  and 
is  reduced  by  5  percent  for  every  $500  of  ad- 
justed gross  Income  In  excess  of  $5,000  for 
taxpayers  filing  single  or  separate  returns. 
The  applicable  percentage  phases  down  to 
100  percent  so  that  the  allowable  deduction 
Is  the  same^amount  as  the  contribution  at 
$30,000  of  adjusted  gross  Income  for  tax- 
payers filing  Joint  returns  and  at  $15,000  for 
single  persons  and  married  taxpayers  filing 
separate  returns. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  a  charitable 
contribution  deduction  for  taxpayers  elect- 
ing the  standard  deduction  by  allowing  such 
taxpayers  to  deduct  charitable  contrlbutlona 
from  their  adjusted  gross  Income  In  addi- 
tion to  their  standard  deduction  and  per- 
sonal exemptions.  Under  present  law.  tax- 
payers who  elect  the  standard  deduction  may 
not  claim  a  separate  Itemized  deduction  for 
eharltabla  contributions. 

The  amendments  provided  by  the  bill 
wouia  ap^ly  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1975. 


NATURAL  GAS  DEREGULATION 


HON.  PHIUP  E.  RUPPE 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1976 

Mr.  RtlPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult 
to  confront  the  natural  gas  deregulation 
issue  head-on,  as  this  body  so  clearly 
demonstrated  last  week.  My  colleagues 
and  I  are  understandably  reluctant  to 
raise  consumer  prices  by  even  the  small- 
est amount,  and  many  members  distrust 
the  motives  of  those  who  argue  in  favor 
or  deregulation.  However,  I  personally 
supported  the  Krueger  amendment  to  the 
Natural  Gas  Emergency  Act  because  I 
have  concluded  that  wellhead  price  reg- 
ulation has  not  worked  to  the  benefit  of 
consumers. 
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During  the  past  25  years,  natural  gas 
has  played  an  increasingly  important 
role  in  meeting  U.S.  energy  needs.  In  1950 
It  accounted  for  only  18  percent  of  the 
total  energy  consumed  by  this  Nation. 
Today  it  accounts  for  31  percent  and 
supplies  40  percent  of  the  energy  burned 
for  purposes  other  than  transportation. 

Part  of  the  increased  popularity  of 
natural  gas  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  clean-burning  and  low-pol- 
luting fueK  However,  its  greatest  appeal 
has  been  the  fact  that  natural  gas  prices 
have  been  kept  artificially  low  in  compar- 
ison with  other  fuels.  On  a  Btu  basis, 
interstate  natural  gas  prices  are  current- 
ly equivalent  to  a  $3  barrel  of  oil  when,  in 
fact,  oil  presently  sells  for  approximately 
$11   a  barrel. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  artificially 
low  prices  have  been  whetting  demand 
for  natural  gas,  they  have  been  dis- 
couraging exploration  for  new  supplies. 
For  the  past  several  years  the  United 
States  has  been  consuming  about  three 
times  as  much  gas  as  it  has  been  finding, 
and  natural  gas  production  has  declined 
for  the  second  straight  year.  The  serious- 
ness of  this  situation  is  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  an  annual  average  of  11.4 
trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas  was  dedicated 
to  the  interstate  market  In  the  1964-69 
period,  while  in  the  1970  to  1973  period 
annual  interstate  dedications  fell  to  1 
trillion  cubic  feet. 

As  a  result,  we  are  faced  with  increas- 
ingly severe  Interstate  natural  gas  short- 
ages. These  shortages  resulted  in  total 
curtailments  of  2  trillion  cubic  feet  in 
1974  and  an  estimated  2.9  trillion  cubic 
feet  In  1975.  The  forecast  for  1976  is  even 
gloomier — 4  trillion  cubic  feet — with  the 
bulk  of  these  shortfalls  occurring  in  the 
North-Central  region  of  the  country.  In 
my  own  northern  Michigan  district,  87 
interruptlble  customers  narrowly  escaped 
curtailment  two  winters  ago  when  their 
natural  gas  supplier  found  Itself  short  on 
gas.  These  curtailments  would  have  cut 
off  gas  supplies  to  schools  and  businesses 
and  would  have  dealt  a  serious  blow  to 
the  already  hard-pressed  economy  of 
northern  Michigan. 

I  therefore  concluded  that  gradual  de- 
regulation of  the  wellhead  price  of  nat- 
ural gas,  as  provided  for  by  the  Krueger 
amendment,  was  in  the  best  long-range 
interests  of  natural  gas  users  In  my  dis- 
trict and  natural  gas  users  throughout 
the  country.  For  one  thing.  It  would  pro- 
vide the  Incentives  needed  to  stimulate 
increased  natural  gas  exploration  and 
production.  For  another,  it  would  elimi- 
nate a  large  part  of  the  market  distor- 
tions caused  by  a  regulated  interstate 
market  and  an  unregulated  intrastate 
market. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Krue- 
ger amendment  would  have  had  a  rela- 
tively small  impact  on  consumer  prices 
because  it  would  have  applied  only  to 
new  gas  and  to  gas  from  contracts  which 
have  expired.  On  an  annual  basis,  the 
amount  of  natural  gas  from  expiring 
contracts  constitutes  less  than  7  percent 
of  total  consumption.  The  FEA  and  GAO 
therefore  estimate   that  gradual  well- 
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head  deregulation  would  only  increase 
consiuner  prices  by  about  $10  a  year. 

In  addition,  there  are  potential  savings 
available  to  consumers  which  would  help 
to  offset  their  Increased  costs.  Currently, 
the  wellhead  price  of  natural  gas  ac- 
counts for  only  20  percent  of  the  price 
the  consumer  pays  for  gas — most  of  the 
consumer's  dollar  goes  to  cover  trans- 
portation and  distribution  costs.  Since 
these  costs  are  fixed,  gas  can  be  sold  at 
a  lower  price  if  gas  pipelines  are  100  per- 
cent full  because  transportation  and  dis- 
tribution costs  can  be  spread  over  more 
cubic  feet  of  gas.  Currently,  few  pipe- 
lines are  operating  at  full  capacity,  and 
consumers  have  had  to  pay  more  to  get 
less. 

Finally,  the  costs  of  converting  to  an- 
other fuel  have  to  be  weighed  whenever 
one  tries  to  assess  the  economic  impact 
of  wellhead  deregulation.  Without  excep- 
tion, the  fuels  which  could  be  substituted 
for  natural  gas  are  more  expensive,  and 
many  consumers  will  have  difficulty  con- 
verting to  a  new  heating  system.  More- 
over, since  much  of  the  shortfall  will 
be  made  up  by  importing  more  oil  and 
synthetic  natural  gas,  our  balance-of- 
payments  picture  will  worsen  and  our 
susceptibility  to  energy  blackmail  will  be 
Increased. 

Unfortunately,  by  narrowly  defeating 
the  Krueger  amendment,  the  House 
passed  up  the  opportunity  to  take  strong 
and  effective  action  to  deed  with  our  nat- 
ural gas  supply  problems.  However,  this 
measure  must  still  go  to  conference  with 
the  bill  which  was  c>assed  by  the  Senate, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  conferees  will 
see  the  need  to  report  a  measure  which 
takes  strong  steps  to  increase  our  natural 
gas  supplies.  A  well-thought-out.  long- 
range  decontrol  bill  will  be  a  benefit  to 
the  American  economy  and  American 
consumers.  The  absence  of  such  a  meas- 
ure will  be  a  disaster  for  both. 


HAWAH  VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY 
CONTEST  WINNERS  TELL  "WHAT 
OUR  BICENTENNIAL  HERITAGE 
MEANS  TO  ME" 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1976 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Hawaii  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  re- 
cently concluded  its  annual  Voice  of 
Democracy  speech  contest  for  high 
school  students.  I  was  greatly  privileged 
to  listen  to  the  three  top  winners,  as 
was  Congresswoman  Mink.  As  a  life 
member  of  the  VFW,  I  take  great  pride 
in  its  annual  sponsorship  of  this  most 
worthwhile  contest  Hawaii  VFW  Depart- 
ment Commander  Guy  Merrill,  the  pres- 
ident of  the  VFW  Ladies  Auxiliary,  Mrs. 
Helen  Liu,  program  chairman,  Walter 
Berg,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Berg,  of  the  Ladles 
Auxiliary,  and  the  young  people  who 
participated  In  this  year's  contest  de- 
serve special  commendation  for  making 
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it  one  of  the  most  successful  ever.  The 
love  of  our  coimtry  and  the  respect  for 
our  democratic  institutions  expressed  by 
the  young  participants  make  me  feel  very 
sure  that  our  Nation's  future  will  be  in 
good  hands. 

The  first  place  winner.  Miss  Joanne  M. 
Paalani.  will  represent  Hawaii  in  the  na- 
tional finals  of  the  Voice  of  Democracy 
contest  to  be  held  here  in  Washington 
later  this  year.  Miss  Joanne  M.  Hamer 
and  James  Wright  won  second  place  and 
third  place,  respectively.  »The  theme  of 
this  year's  contest,  "What  Our  Bicenten- 
nisd  Heritage  Means  to  Me."  is  most 
appropriate.  With  the  thought  that  my 
colleagues  will  find  them  as  thought- 
provoking  and  inspiring  as  I  did,  I  am 
submitting  for  inclusion  in  today's  Con- 
gressional Record  the  remarks  of  Ha- 
waii's three  winners  at  the  State  level. 
The  texts  of  their  speeches  follow: 
"What  Otjjl  Bicentennial  Hebttage  Means 
TO   Me" 

(By  Joanne  M.  Paalani,  Ist  place  winner) 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  our  nation  was 
fighting  for  life.  Many  people  lost  their 
lives  fighting  for  our  nation's  first  attempt 
to  enter  the  world.  Here  we  are,  200  years 
later  a  rich  baby  among  a  multitude  of  aging 
nations.  Prom  our  first  breath  of  life  in 
1776,  we  have  matured  and  proved  our  worth 
among  the  giants  of  the  world. 

With  this  in  mind,  there  are  many  things 
In  our  country  that  I,  as  a  person  struggling 
for  my  first  taste  of  life,  am  thankful  for. 
Where  else  In  the  world  can  I  feel  relatively 
secure  in  my  political  system,  and  not  worry 
about  overthrows?  Where  else  can  I  say  I 
have  certain  basic  Inalienable  rights  pro- 
tected by  the  law?  What  other  nation  can 
boast  a  heritage  of  many  different  cultures 
assimilating  and  adapting,  living  together 
In  relative  harmony?  Nowhere  else  but  here 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

It  seems  tl^at  we  take  living  for  granted. 
We  don't  think  about  our  freedom  of  speech, 
religion  or  movement.  If  we  Just  stop  and 
think  awhile  we'd  realize  that  everything 
that  we  have  Is  because  some  distinguished 
people  like  Thomas  Jefferson.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Thomas  Paine,  John  Adams, 
Patrick  Henry,  Paul  Revere,  William  Dawes 
and  the  minutemen,  through  their  unceasing 
effort,  and  belief  in  frejedom,  made  it  all  pos- 
sible. We  as  Americans  can  be  proud  of  our 
country's  founders  for  speaking  out  against 
tyranny  and  the  denial  of  our  rights  as 
people.  They  foxigbt  for  a  principle  that  is 
the  spinal  cord  of  the  whole  governing  phi- 
losophy of  the  United  States. 

We  also  owe  our  religious  freedom  to  peo- 
ple like  William  Penn.  Our  country  was  a 
retreat  for  some  of  those  who  were  religious- 
ly persecuted,  so  from  our  very  beginnings  ' 
religious  toleration  was  one  of  our  virtues. 

This  golden  land  of  opportunity  opens 
avenues  for  individualism.  It  allows  people 
to  pursue  goals  without  class  restrictions.  I 
am  free  to  choose  whether  I  want  to  be  a 
street  cleaner  or  a  worker  in  the  political 
system,  if  I  have  ttke  ambition  and  patience 
to  pursue  my  goal.  Jiist  because  my  family 
was  not  born  into  the  Intellectual  class,  it 
doesn't  mean  I  can't  be  an  intellectual.  This 
Is  the  beauty  of  living  in  the  United  States. 
I  can  pursue  my  own  trail  of  happiness. 

Politically,  we  are  the  freest  nation  in 
the  world.  We  can  speak  out  and  air  our 
views  on  our  governing  bodies  without  worry 
of  being  "knocked  off"  or  silenced.  We  have 
the  most  voice  in  our  government.  We  elect 
our  immediate  leaders  like  governor  and 
mayor,   and  have   a   representative   on  the 
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national  clrctiit  that  understands  our  prob- 
lems from  our  point  of  view.  No  ftther  gov- 
ernmental structure  has  this  much  power 
invested  in  the  people. 

We  also  have  the  most  powerful  court 
system  in  the  world.  It  has  the  power  to  in- 
terpret the  law.  This  power  was  extended 
upon  by  the  magnificent  John  Marshall.  Our 
court  is  the  basic  check  on  the  Executive 
and  Legislative  branches.  No  other  country 
has  such  a  sophisticated  check  and  balance 
system  to  insure  the  freedom  of  its  citi- 
zens. 

Our  constitution,  the  oldest  constitution 
in  the  world  is  an  example  of  how  stable 
our  governing  system  reaUy  is.  With  rela- 
tive few  changes  over  the  years,  our  consti- 
tution has  guided  generations  of  Americans 
through  the  years,  protecting  certain  in- 
herent rights. 

We  have  much  to  be  thankful  this  bicen- 
tenlal  celebration.  The  whole  world  we  live 
in  today  is  owed  to  those  dedicated  men  of 
the  Revolution;  the  trees;  the  land;  the  op- 
portunity, but  most  of  all.  the  freedom  to 
be  you  .  .  .  the  freedom  to  be  me. 


"What  Oub  Bicentennial  Heritage  Means 

TO  Me" 
(By  Joanne  M.  Hamer,  second  place  winner) 

The  Bicentennial  of  our  country  seeons  to 
be  so  over  commercialized  that  it  is  difficult 
to  completely  understand  its  full  meaning. 

Business  people  are  exploiting  the  meaning 
of  our  country's  independence.  Banks  do  it 
with  "Bicentennial  savings  accounts,"  stores 
with  "Bicentennial  sales,"  and  there  is  always 
a  "Bicentennial  collectors  item"  advertised. 

How  many  people  ever  stop  and  think  of 
jxrhat  it  actually  took  for  tills  country  to  be- 
come free?  The  200th  birthday  of  this  coun- 
try wasn't  supposed  to  be  celebrated  just  so 
we  would  have  a  reason  to  l^ave  big  sales,  to 
make  money,  or  to  sell  a  product.  I  always 
thought  that  it  was  celet)rated  to  remind  us 
of  the  great  courage  that  the  early  Americans 
showed.  The  courage  tliat  made  this  country 
free!  Everything  we  do,  everything  we  own 
is  because  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States.  In  celebrating  the  Bicentennial  we 
should  be  thankfiil  for  our  freedom.  Instead 
of  taking  advantage  of  it  by  trying  to  make 
money  off  of  it.  As  a  Massachusetts  critic 
said  "This  celebration  is  turning  into  a  buy- 
centennial." 

Hie  Independence  of  this  country  was 
made  possible  by  people  with  great  courage; 
courage  that  I'd  like  to  see  reborn  in  Aoneri- 
cans  today. 

Instead  of  buying  tliat  thing  that's  on  sale 
in  a  "Bicentennial  sale,"  why  not  buy  a  book 
and  read  about  the  great  people  to  whom 
we  should  be  thankful?  Learn  about  John 
Locke,  a  man  who,  in  1688,  stated  ideas  that 
were  used  years  later  as  a  basis  for  the  Amer- 
ican revolution.  Or  George  Washington,  a 
great  general  who  led  this  troops  to  victory. 
Benjamin  Franklin,  who  wrote  newsp^>er 
articles  and  cartoons  encouraging  men  to 
fight  for  their  freedom. 

The  Sons  of  Liberty  who  dared  to  go 
against  Britain  by  having  the  "Boston  Tea 
Party."  But  most  importantly  learn  why  they 
did  all  this;  why  they  went  against  Britain, 
why  they  risked  their  lives,  why  they  died 
for  what  they  believed  in.  In  the  final  anal- 
ysis you'll  discover  that  they  did  it  for  us: 
for  you,  for  me,  for  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States  today. 

The  colonists  didn't  just  fight  without  rea- 
son. They  pleaded  with  Britain  just  to  be 
treated  fairly.  All  the  colonists  wanted  was 
for  the  laws  set  up  for  Britain  to  work  the 
same  for  the  colonies. 

When  Britain  did  not  respond  to  their 
pleas,  the  colonists  knew  what  they  had  to 
do.  They  wovild  now  have  to  fight.  Our  fore- 
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fathers  didn't  stand  back  and  say  they  didnt 
want  to  get  involved,  like  so  many  Americans 
today.  They  knew  what  they  wanted  and 
were  even  willing  to  die  for  it.  Ttiese  brave 
men  and  women  fought  until  they  accom- 
plished what  they  set  out  to  do.  And  once 
they  won  their  independence,  the  colonists 
did  not  stop.  They  went  on  to  set  up  a  work- 
ing government  and  to  pay  off  great  debts. 
All  this  took  so  much.  It  took  even  more 
than  courage;  it  took  spirit.  And  this  spirit  is 
what.  I  feel,  the  Bicentennial  Is  trying  to 
arouse  in  Americans  today. 

So  many  Americans  today,  when  they  dont 
like  something,  talk  and  complain  about  it, 
but  they  don't  do  anything  alx>ut  it.  There 
are  some  people  who  stand  up  for  what  they 
want,  fight  for  our  continued  freedom,  and 
let  themselves  be  heard,  but  not  nearly 
enough. 

The  early  Americans  lost  a  lot.  Towns  were 
burned,  people,  many  people,  died.  They  lost 
money  and  went  into  great  debt.  But  in  the 
end  they  had  something  more  precious  than 
money.  They  had  a  country;  a  new  and  free 
country,  ready  to  be  tihaptA  Into  nomethlng 
more  than  It  used  to  be. 

It  took  a  lot  of  time  and  work;  it  took  a  lot 
of  courage  and  spirit  I 

Today  we  just  cant  \inderstand  what  it 
took  to  become  a  free  country.  We  can't 
Imagine  the  pain  and  suffering  the  colonists 
went  throu^.  We  can't  understand  this 
because  today  everything  is  laid  out  for  us. 
Our  freedom  is  already  won.  Still  people  are 
not  satisfied  with  our  country.  They  dis- 
like our  President,  our  laws  and  our  whole 
way  of  life.  People  argue,  o<Hnplaln  and  even 
fight.  But  how  many  of  these  people  have 
the  courage  and  spirit  to  do  what  the  first 
American  colonists  did? 

Two  hundred  years  ago  when  the  colonists 
risked  their  lives  to  gain  a  free  country,  little 
did  they  know  that,  years  later,  their  deeds 
would  be  used  to  sell  products  and  make 
money.  The  only  thing  they  wwe  trying  to 
sell  was  the  idea  of  a  free  country,  an  idea 
that  so  many  people  Just  won't  buy  today. 

The  next  time  I  am  complaining  about  our 
country,  or  taking  advantage  of  a  Bicen- 
tennial sale,  ni  stop  and  think  of  what  oar 
Bicentennial  heritage  really  means,  and  111 
think  of  where  we  would  be  had  we  not  won 
our  Independence.  Ill  rem^ber  that  some 
people  gave  their  lives  for  me.  I've  opened  my 
eyes  to  America.  I  appreciate  it  more.  I  only 
wish  more  Americans  could  accept  their 
country.  Americans,  buy  the  United  States. 
You  can't  beat  the  price,  because  Its  Free! 
"What  Otjk  Bicentennial  Hisitage 
Means  to  Me" 

,(By  James  Wright,  third  place  winner) 
iz'ou  have  heard  it  said  tbat: 

The  evil  men  do  lives  after  them; 

The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones 

Marc  Anthony  may  have  made  an  apt 
assessment  of  the  deeds  of  Caesar,  but  his 
words  are  poor  prophecy  for  a  nation  such 
as  ours. 

This  nation  testifies  that  good  is  not 
interred  with  the  bones  of  the  dead.  We,  the 
children  of  our  forefathers,  still  possess  that 
torch  of  liberty  which  they  Ignited.  The  great 
freedoms  we  enjoy,  of  thought  and  action, 
constitute  the  legacy  of  those  who  preceded 
us.  The  question  we  must  now  ask  is  what 
will  be  our  legacy?  What  may  we  bequeath 
to  those  who  follow? 

Oxa  American  Bicentennial  calls,  of  course, 
for  a  great  celebration.  But  It  also  summons 
us  to  take  stock  of  the  gifts  we  have  received 
and  the  us^  we  have  made  of  them;  so  that 
we  may  enwust  a  legacy  of  our  own  to  those 
who  will  follow  us. 

Words  of  Winston  Churchill  capsullze  a 
creed  for  our  Bicentennial.  He  said: 


^ 
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".  .  .  this  is  not  the  end.  It  Lb  not  even  tb« 
beginning  of  the  end.  But  It  Is,  perhaps,  the 
end  of  the  beginning." 

The  stren^h  of  this  beginning  has 
brought  us  the  fruits  of  our  freedom;  a 
freedom  unparalleled  anywhere  eUe  In  the 
world.  Yet  what  we  have  today  lacics  t^e 
vitality  of  the  earlier  generat-ons.  A  people 
once  noted  for  their  Independance  of  tplrlt, 
dedication  to  liberty,  and  courage  In  the 
face  of  adversity,  now  lean  towards  com- 
placency Instead. 

There  are  a  number  of  Illustrations  of  this 
retreat  from  our  heritage : 

Detente  beckons  us  to  bargain  away  otir 
military  security  to  those  who  would  destroy 
us. 

Watergates  inundate  government  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  levels. 

Oiir  welfare  system  lures  citizens  to  lan- 
guish on  the  public  dole,  rather  than  develop 
self-reliance. 

New  York  and  some  sister  cities  spend  as 
though  tomorrow  would  never  come,  but 
cry  for  aid  when  It  finally  does. 

But  more  serious  than  any  of  these  prob- 
lems has  been  our  present  lack  of  response. 
There  are  some  us  us,  though  very  few,  who 
do  act.  But  even  these  truly  active  cannot 
make  significant  headway  against  a  tide 
when  they  lack  meanln^ul  support.  The 
burden  cannot  be  delegated  to  the  few.  It 
must  be  shouldered  by  the  many.  The 
strength  of  this  nation  resides  In  the  many — 
in  its  people.  Solving  this  nation's  problems 
is  In  their  hands:  they  can  and  must  resolve 
their  nation's  trials. 

The  burden  is  great,  and  it  demknds  much 
from  many.  But  it  Is  not  So  great  that  it 
cannot  be  borne.  It  calls  upon  e^h  of  us 
to  shrug  off  complacency  and  substitute  for 
Its  ix>lltlcal  Involvement. 

The  means  to  achieve  goals  chanfe  is  with- 
in the  grasp  of  everyone.  You  and  I  need  only 
reach  out  and  seize  the  tools  available  to  us. 
Let's  enumerate  Just  five  of  these  tools: 

First,  through  initiative  we  can  propose 
laws  to  the  legtelature  and  electorate.  Sec- 
ond, referendum  gives  us  the  power  to  re- 
view legislation,  and  to  reject  It  when  it 
doesnt  serve  our  interests.  Third,  recall  em- 
sowers  us  to  remove  our  representatives  when 
they  abiase  their  offices. 

Fourth,  through  widened  partlclpatton  in' 
the  political  conventions  and  party  activities 
we  can  shape  the  selection  of  candidates  and 
the  platforms  they  will  uphold.  And  finally, 
by  mailing  use  of  the  "sunshine"  laws  we  are 
put  in  the  position  of  being  able  to  review 
the  action  of  government  at  all  levels.  If  we 
use  these  laws,  they  can  serve  as  the  most 
effective  antidote  to  the  poison  of  ifnllmlted 
secrecy. 

The  only  limitation  on  our  power  to  effect 
change  through  these  means  Is  our  wllllng- 
ness  to  become  Involved. 

The  legacy  of  our  fathers  is  the  free  so- 
ciety which  we  enjoy.  If  we  have  steadily 
squandered  their  gifts  through  our  Indif- 
ference, and  if  complacency  has  blinded  us 
to  the  decoy  infecting  our  institutions,  our 
Bicentennial  celebration  reminds  us  that 
It  Is  not  too  late  to  reverse  this  trend.  Pro- 
/  vldlng  we,  as  a  people,  act  to  restore  our  sys- 
tem, we  will  not  Just  replenish  the  wealth  we 
have  squandered,  but  will  leave  an  even 
greater  legacy  for  those  who  follow. 


I  AM  THE  NATION 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF   PKNNSTLVaKU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  ll,  1976 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
tho  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
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to  the  Inspiring  message  entitled  "I  Am 
the  Nation"  that  the  Norfolk  and  West- 
em  Railway  Co.  recently  published  in 
the  public  interest.  N.  L  W.  originated 
this  message  in  1955  and  has  updated 
it  as  a  fitting  gesture  to  help  celebrate 
the  Nation's  Bicentennial. 

The  thoughts  expressed  make  one  stop 
and  think  of  what  this  coimtry  repre- 
sents. They  are  eloquent  testimony  of  our 
Nation's  birth  and  proud  history.  They 
should  remind  all  Americans  of  the  rich 
heritage  of  this  land  oi  ours. 

Norfolk  and  Western  is  an  outstanding 
railroad  and  an  exemplary  publie  citizen ; 
I  commend  its  management  on  this 
timely  statement. 

I  wish  to  have  "I  Am  the  Nation" 
included  in  the  Record  as  follows: 
I  Am  thk  Nation 
I  was  bom  on  July  4, 1776,  and  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  is  my  birth  certificate. 
The  bloodlines  of  the  world  run  In  my  veins, 
because  I  offered  freedom  to  the  oppressed. 
I  am  many  things,  and  many  people.  /  am 
the  nation. 

I  am  213  million  living  souls — and  the 
ghost  of  millions  who  have  Uved  and  died  for 
me. 

I  am  Nathan  Hale  and  Paul  Revere.  I 
stood  at  Lexington  and  fired  the  shot  heard 
around  the  world.  I  am  Washington,  Jeffer- 
son and  Patrick  Henry.  I  am  John  Paul  Jones, 
the  Green  Mountain  Boys  and  Davy  Crockett. 
I  am  Lee  and  Grant  and  Abe  Lincoln. 

I  remembeV  the  Alamo,  the  Maine  and 
Pearl  Harbor.  When  freedom  called  I  an- 
swered and  stayed  until  it  was  over,  over 
there.  I  left  my  heroic  dead  In  Flanders 
Fields,  on  the  rock  of  Corregidor,  on  the  bleak 
slopes  of  Korea  and  In  the  steaming  Jungle 
of  Vietnam. 

I  am  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  the  wheat  lands 
of  Kansas  and  the  granite  hills  of  Vermont. 
I  am  the  coalfields  of  the  Virginias  and 
Pennsylvania,  the  fertile  lands  of  the  West, 
the  Oolden  Gate  and  the  Grand  Canyon. 
I  am  Independence  Hall,  the  Monitor  and 
the  Memmac. 

I  am  big.  I  sprawl  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  .  .  .  my  arms  reach  out  to  embrace 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  ...  3  million  square  miles 
throbbing  with  Industry.  I  am  more  than 
5  mlllton  farms.  I  tun  forest,  field,  mountain 
and  desert.  I  am  quiet  villages — and  cities 
that  never  sleep. 

You  can  look  at  me  and  see  Ben  Franklin 
walking  doyn  the  streets  of  Philadelphia 
with  hls^rfeadloaf  under  his  arm.  You  can 
see  Betsy  Ross  with  her  needle.  You  can  see 
the  lights  of  Christmas,  and  hear  the  strains 
of  "Auld  Lang  Syne  "  as  the  calendar  turns. 
I  am  Babe  Ruth  and  the  World  Series, 
I  am  110,000  schools  and  colleges,  and  330.- 

000  churches  where  my  people  worship  God 
as  they  think  best.  I  am  a  ballot  dropped 
in  a  box.  the  roar  of  a  crowd  In  a  stadium 
and  the  voice  of  a  choir  in  a  cathedral.  I 
am  at)  editorial  in  a  newspaper  and  a  letter 
to  a  Congressman. 

I  am  Ell  Whitney  and  Stephen  Foster.  I 
am  Tom  Edison.  Albert  Einstein  and  Billy 
Graham.  I  am  Horace  Greeley.  WUl  Rogers 
and  the  Wright  Brothers.  I  am  George  Wash- 
ington Carver.  Jonas  Salk,  and  Martin  Luther 
King. 

I  am  Longfellow.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
Walt  Whitman  and  Thomas  Paine. 

Yes,  I  am  the  nation,  and  these  are  the 
things  that  I  am.  I  was  conceived  in  free- 
dom and,  God  willing,  in  freedom  I  wlU 
spend  the  rest  of  my  days. 

May  I  possess  always  the  integrity,  the 
courage  and  the  strength  to  keep  myself  un- 
shackled, to  remain  a  citadel  of  freedom  and 
a  beacon  of  hope  to  the  world. 

This  is  my  wish,  my  goal,  my  prayer  in 
thU  year  of  197&—tv>o  hundred  gtara  after 

1  was  bom. 


Fehruary  11,  1976 


MODEST  RETURN  TO  SANITY 
SIGNALED  BY  HOUSE  VOTE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  nxmois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  11.  1976 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the 
claims  that  some  Members  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  have 
made  regarding  an  unrestricted  right  to 
release  classified  information  in  the 
select  committee's  "report,"  this  House 
disagreed  sharply. 

I  have  found  it  interesting  and  signifi- 
cant that  the  press  has  spoken  almost 
unlf ormally  in  favor  of  the  decisive  246- 
to-124  majority  vote  in  adopting  the 
Young  amendment  to  House  Resolution 
982,  to  require  the  removal  of  classified 
information  before  the  publication  of 
this  document. 

I  was  also  interested  to  note  that  the 
distinguished  columnist.  Crosby  S.  Noyes, 
commented  eloquently  on  this  subject 
in  the  Thursday,  February  5  issue  of  the 
Washington  Star.  I  am  pleased  to  attach 
a  copy  of  Mr.  Noyes  article  for  review  by 
my  colleagues: 

Modest  Rettjrn  to  Santtt 
signaueo  bt  housk  votk 

(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes)  ' 

Even  if  It  amounts  to  closing  the  barn 
door  after  the  horses  are  long  gone,  the  de- 
cision of  the  House  last  week  to  block  the 
release  of  the  final  report  of  its  select  com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  could  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  a  return  to  sanity  In  the  continuing 
struggle  between  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches. 

The  vote  of  246  to  134  by  no  means  marks 
the  end  of  the  confrontation  that  traces  its 
origins  to  the  twin  disasters  of  Vietnam  and 
Watergate.  But  it  was  a  decisive  reaffirmation 
of  the  view  that  it  Is  the  President,  and  not 
the  Congress,  who  has  the  responsibility  for 
determining  what  matters  relating  to  the  na- 
tional security  may  be  made  public. 

With  characteristic  Intemperance,  the 
committee  chairman,  Rep.  Otis  D.  Pike, 
D-N.Y..  takes  it  a  good  deal  further.  The 
House  vote,  he  claims,  makes  "a  complete 
travesty  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  separation 
of  powers"  and  probably  Insures  that  the 
House  "will  never  have  a  strong  oversight 
commltee  now"  to  prevent  the  past  abuses 
of  the  InteUlgence  agencies. 

Of  course,  it  will  do  no  such  thing.  There 
Is  nothing  in  the  vote  to  prevent  Chairman 
Pike's  committee,  or  a  similar  committee  of 
the  Senate,  or.  for  that  matter,  the  admin- 
istration Itself  from  making  whatever  leg- 
islative recommendations  It  wants  to  govern 
Intelligence-gathering  activities  In  the  fu- 
ture. 

What  It  may  do,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  to 
put  an  end  to  the  diarrhea  of  sensitive  clas- 
sified material  leaked  from  the  Congress  to 
the  press — a  process  In  which  Chairman 
Pike's  committee  set  something  of  a  record. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  Is  an  as- 
sault by  a  minority  in  Congress  on  the  tra- 
ditional governmental  process  of  the  United 
States.  The  assault  is  directed  generally 
against  the  executive  branch,  with  special 
emphasis  on  Its  most  sensitive  agencies.  In 
thU  case,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the  mil- 
itary InteUlgence  agencies. 

The  process  is  marvelously  simple.  In  the 
aftermath  of  Watergate,  every  congressional 
committee  asserts  as  Its  God-given  right  to 
delve  into  the  most  secret  recesses  of  execu- 
tive activity.  And  the  executive — In  Its  poet- 
Watergate  devotion  to  "<^>enness" — readily 
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compiles,  asking  only  that  It  should  have  the 
last  say  about  what  is  made  public. 

This,  of  course,  has  been  an  entirely  Idle 
reservation.  In  the  case  of  the  InteUlgence 
Investigations,  everything  of  poUtlcal  impor- 
tance was  leaked  to  the  press  almost  as  soon 
as  it  was  made  known  to  the  committees  In 
secret  suasion.  Chairman  Pike  blmseU.  In 
support  of  the  publication  of  his  final  re- 
port, argued  that  "Interest-wise  and  tltiUa- 
tlon-wlse"  about  75  percent  of  the  report  bad 
already  been  made  public. 

It  is  a  formula  not  only  designed  for 
wrecking  the  InleUlgenoe  operations  of  the 
government  which  to  a  large  degree  it  has 
already  done,  but  the  process  of  government 
Itself.  The  Watergate  experience  has  left 
some  members  of  Congress  with  the  notion 
that  secrecy  In  government  is  the  root  of  all 
evil,  that  the  people's  "right  to  know"  is 
absolute  and  no  government  has  any  busi- 
ness doing  anything  that  is  unfit  to  print  In 
the  New  York  Times. 

The  vote  In  the  House  last  week  marks  at 
least  a  modest  recoil  from  the  mania  for 
self-exposure  that  possessed  us  for  many 
months  now.  Whether  it  will — or  should — 
result  in  legislation  to  prevent  the  flagrant 
dissemination  of  classified  material  in  the 
future.  Is  now  open  to  discussion. 


THIRD  BUDGET  RESCISSION  BILL, 
1976— CONSUMER  PRODUCT  SAFE- 
TY COMMISSION  RESCISSION 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1976 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  contrary  to 
what  might  be  Inferred  from  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
rescission  bill  approved  yesterday  will 
have  a  substantial  effect  on  the  work  of 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion and  consumer  product  safety.  Al- 
though the  proposed  rescission  of  $2,256 
million  was  acquiesced  in  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  testimony  before  its  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  the  Commission 
pointed  .out  that  this  rescission  would 
necessarily  curtail  some  of  its  activities. 
Specifically,  it  mentioned  that  there 
would  be  "some  reduction  of  surveillance 
activities  in  the  field,"  activities  which 
are  necessary  to  ensure  compliance  with 
the  laws  CPSC  administers.  Moreover, 
although  the  committee  report  states 
that  CPSC  believes  the  funding  level 
after  the  rescission  "is  sufftdent  to  meet 
its  responsibilities  without  serious  deg- 
radation of  the  Commission's  effective- 
ness in  protecting  the  American  con- 
sumer," the  Commission  stattxl  in  a  letter 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  HUD  Independ- 
ent Agencies  only  that  the  rescission 
could  be  "accomplished  wlUiout  imme- 
diate serious  degradation  of  CPSC's 
effectiveness  in  protecting  the  American 
consumer  against  vmreasonable  risk." 
Thus,  although  the  proposed  rescission 
may  not  immediately  affect  the  adequacy 
of  product  safety  regulation,  the  Com- 
mission clearly  believes  that,  in  the  long 
run,  there  will  be  a  significant  effect. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  noted  that 
this  rescission  is  simply  one  more  exam- 
ple of  a  series  of  administration  attacks 
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on  this  agency  through  the  highly  effec- 
tive means  of  budget  slashing.  Exhibits 
A  and  B  compare  the  CPSC's  proposed 
budget  for  the  last  3  fiscal  years  with  the 
budgets  recommended  by  the  adminis- 
tration. Moreover.  OMB  has  stated  in  a 
letter  to  the  Commission  chairman  (ex- 
hibit C)  that  the  budget  of  CPSC  should 
remain  constant  through  fiscal  year  1981. 
When  inflation  and  the  increased  num- 
ber of  standards  which  the  Commission 
will  each  year  be  required  to  enforce  are 
taken  into  account,  these  budget  policies 
in  effect  result  in  substantial  budget  cuts, 
increasing  in  magnitude  each  year.  Thus, 
the  administration's  pcAicies  are  In  es- 
sence designed  to  achieVe  a  partial  de- 
regulation in  the  Important  area  of 
consumer  product  safety.  Although  the 
benefits  of  Government  safety  regulation 
are  not  always  as  obvious  as  the  benefits 
of  other  Government  programs,  they  are 
both  substantial  and  reaL  When  con- 
sumer products  are  involved  in  an  esti- 
mated 20  million  injuries  which  cost  the 
public  in  excess  of  $5.5  billion  per  year, 
the  Government  should  be  increasing  its 
efforts  to  protect  the  safety  of  consumers. 
Consumer  protection  and  consumer 
product  safety  are  cost  beneficial.  They 
result  in  protection  to  the  American  pub- 
lic and  avoid  waste  of  national  resources. 
The  exhibits  follow: 

EXHIBIT  A 

CPSC's  BUDGET  REQUEST,  FISCAL  YEARS  1975-77 

(Figures  in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Budget  category 


1975       1976 


1977 


Hazard  identification 5,923  5,703       6,262 

Hazard  analysis  and  remedy 11,488  13,931       1,864 

Regulatory  development 6,831 

Policy  development  and  support 1,974     2,384 

Information  and  education. 5,054  5,922       ^900 

Compliance  and  enforcement 14,944  14,727      1^083 

Administration 3,162  7,624      10.172 

Administrative  law  judge 274  95 

Total 42,819  50,386      41,112 

Total,  personnel  positions 989  1,000          89o 


lEXHIBIT  B| 

PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET  FOR  CPSC  FISCAL  YEAR  1975-77 

(Figures  in  thousand  of  dollars) 


Budget  category 


1975       1976 


1977 


Hazard  Identification 5,923  4.935  5,714 

Hazard  analysis  and  remedy 11,488  7,212  1,288 

Policy  development  and  support 1,974  2,336  5,726 

I  nformation  and  education 5, 054  4, 736  3, 332 

Compliance  and  enforcemenL 14,944  12,077 

Administration 3,162  5.246  11,565 

Administrative  law  judge 274  53  9,387 

ToUI.... 42,819  36,595  37,012 

Total,  personnel  positions 989  890  890 


[EXHIBTr  C] 

Exzcunvs  Office 

OF  THE  PRESmENT, 

Wcuhington.  B.C..  January  29,  1976. 
Hon.  Richard  O.  Simpson, 
Chairman,  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission, Washington,  B.C. 
Deak  Mb.  Chairman:  In  this  customary  let- 
ter, we  outline  the  major  feattires  of  the 
President's  1977  Budget  that  are  applicable 
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to  the  Commission.  Before  doing  so.  I  want 
to  express  our  appreciation  for  your  cooper- 
ation and  that  of  the  people  in  the  Com- 
mission In  developing  this  budget. 

As  you  know,  the  President's  budget  plan 
aimed  to  restrain  Federal  spending  and  to 
curb  the  future  growth  of  the  government. 
With  your  help,  the  President's  decisions 
have  resulted  In  a  budget  that  meets  these 
objectives  and  at  the  same  time  provides 
for  desirable  Initiatives  and  maintains  im- 
portant thrusts.  It  Is  a  budget  that  we  can 
all  support  with  enthusiasm. 

The  budget  the  President  has  approved 
Includes  amounts  for  the  Commission  for 
1976.  the  transition  quarter,  and  for  1977 
as  shown  on  page  284  of  the  1977  Budget. 
The  President  has  also  approved  amounts  tot 
1978  that  are  included  In  Enclosure  A.  En- 
closure B  sets  forth  ceilings  on  clvlUan  em- 
ployment established  for  the  Commission. 

The  President  expects  you  to  develop  de- 
taUed  plans  so  that  the  operation  of  the 
Commission  tar  these  periods  will  be  held 
within  the  totals  Included  In  the  Budget, 
unless  mandatory  requirements  necessitate 
otherwise.  He  ezi>ects  employment  to  be  held 
to  the  ceiUngs  shown  in  EIncloeure  B. 

Enclosure  A  also  includes  amounts  for  the 
i  years  1979,  1980,  and  1981  projected  from 
decisions  made  for  the  years  1976-1978.  The 
degree  of  uncertainty  surrounding  future 
estimates  is  obviously  greater  for  the  later 
years  than  the  earlier  years.  Accordingly, 
adjustments  may  be  made  during  next  year's 
budget  process.  The  adjustments — ^whether 
increases  or  decreases — that  are  made  next 
year  will  lie  based  on  unforeseen  develop- 
ments such  as  the  outcome  of  the  Admin- 
istration's legtElatlve  program,  later  Infor- 
mation on  economic  conditions,  better  ap- 
praisals of  workload,  and  other  changes  In 
the  external  envlronmefit.  Nevertheless,  it  Is 
expected  that,  to  the  extent  possible,  future 
budget  requirements  that  may  result  from 
legislation  proposed  or  favored  by  the  Com- 
mission wUl  be  offset  by  reductions  elsewhere 
In  the  Commission. 

Systematic  evaluation  of  governmental 
programs  Is  e8i>ecially  Important  when  budg- 
ets are  limited.  Careful  planning  and  man- 
agement of  evaluation  activities,  and  the  use 
of  evaluation  Information  in  decisionmak- 
ing, are  essential  to  effective  management. 
You  should  place  a  high  priority  on  evalua- 
tion activities,  and  make  the  fullest  use  of 
your  evaluation  resources  during  the  com- 
ing year. 

The  1977  budget  request  from  the  Com- 
mission represented  a  significant  and  com- 
mendable step  forward  In  attempting  to 
specify  the  effect  of  Commission  actions  on 
reducing  consumer  produet  Injuries  and 
deaths.  We  encourage  the  Commission  to 
develop  further  the  assumptions  and  meth- 
odology underlying  these  estimates  so  that 
the  1978  budget  request  can  Include  refined 
and  more  detailed  data  concerning  the  ef- 
fect of  past  and  proposed  Commission  activ- 
ities. 

For  the  past  several  years,  this  letter  has 
Included  policy  guidance  and  m  some  cases 
aUowances  for  certain  government-wide  pro- 
grams or  activities  of  special  Interest  to  the 
President  (i.e.,  statistical  programs,  civil 
rights  activities,  automatic  data  processing 
systems,  and  intergovernmental  relations). 
While  the  President's  interest  in  these  mat- 
ters continues,  specific  guidance  Is  not  pre- 
sented In  this  letter.  ADP  aUowances  wUl  be 
furnished  to  the  Commission  by  separate 
letter  at  a  later  date. 

The  President  expects  each  official  In  the 
Commission  to  support  actively  the  budget 
amounts  set  forth  in  this  letter  and  Its  en- 
closures. This  support  should  be  given  in 
testimony  before  congressional  committees, 
in  informal  contacts  with  members  of  Con- 
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greaa  and  their  starfs,  and  In  speeches  and     ucational  services.  In  addition,  it  helps 

TJifn  '  rt"'m."'J?.lnf°vT  fnr  ,o,„  h.i„     ex-offenders  with  such  problems  as  hous- 

Again,  let  me   thank  you   for  your  help     h  ^  mpriir«l  rarf 

in  preparing  this  budget.  P^f^w.  f  i  ,^     .    ^      . 

Sincerely  yours,  y^    ^t  this  point  I   include  in   the  CoN- 

-^  GRKssioNAL  RECORD  an  article  from  the 


Pattl  H.  OTiXILL, 

Deputy  Director. 

[Enclosttre  A] 

Amount  for  1978 

(•  In  mllUons) 

1978 

Budget  Authority    Outlays 

Commission  total 37  35 

Projections  for  1979-1981 

1979     1980     1981 

Commission  total BA         37         37         37 

O         37         37         37 
[Enclosukx  B] 
Employment  Ceilings 
Consumer  Product  Caf ety  Commission 

June  1976  Sept.  197'^ 
(Revised) 
Total  employment,  ex- 
cluding disadvantaged 
youth  and  personnel 
participating  In  the 
Worker-Trainee  Op- 
portunity Program 

(WTOP)    _  935  935 

PuU-tlme  employment 
In  permanent  posi- 
tions, excluding  per- 
sonnel'partlclpatlng  in 
WTOP _._  890  890 

These  ceilings  represent  the  upper  Umlta 
for  June  1976  and  September  1977  employ- 
ment for  the  Commission.  They  cover  all 
employment  In  the  Commission,  except  for 
disadvantaged  youth  and  personnel  partici- 
pating In  the  Worker-Trainee  Opportunity 
Program. 


THE  FORTUNE  SOCIETY 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  11,  1976 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon  re- 
lease from  prison,  the  ex-offender  faces 
formidible  obstacles  in  returning  to  the 
community.  Frequently  he  or  she  has  few 
job  skills,  if  any.  Our  corrections  system 
fails  to  prepare  inmates  for  joining  the 
working  world.  In  addition,  the  ex -offen- 
der often  lacks  the  educational  require- 
ments such  as  a  high  school  diploma  for 
many  jobs. 

The  current  record  high  rate  of  un- 
employment makes  job  hunting  a  frus- 
trating and  often  fruitless  endeavor.  The 
many  ex-offenders  who  are  from  mi- 
nority groups  also  find  racial  and  ethnic 
discrimination  a  barrier  to  returning  to 
school  or  getting  a  job. 

Finally,  there  is  widespread  prejudice 
among  potential  employer;  toward  ex- 
offenders. 

It  is  no  surprise  that  so  many  ex-of- 
fenders return  to  crime  and  prison.  That 
is  why  the  work  of  the  Fortune  Society 
is  so  crucial. 

At  a  time  when  our  society  prefers 
turning  its  back  on  the  needs  of  the  ex- 
offender,  the  Fortune  Society  Is  com- 
mitted to  providing  occupational  and  ed- 


New  York  Times  of  January  6,  1976,  on 
one  of  the  programs  nm  by  the  Fortime 
Society  of  New  York: 

Nrw  Paths  fok  Ex -Convicts 
(By  Dlerdre  Carmody) 

Theodore  Roosevelt  Jones,  known  to  his 
colleagues  as  Teddy,  was  a  common  figure  In 
the  Times  Square  area.  He  had  been  In  and 
out  of  prisons.  He  was  continually  drunk. 
And  he  was,  to  understate  the  fact,  not  very 
presentable-looking. 

That  was  a  year  ago.  Now,  at  the  age  of  31. 
Teddy  Jones  has  given  up  alcohol,  has  had 
several  part-time  jobs.  Is  going  to  trade 
school  and — to  his  astonishment — has 
learned  to  read. 

When  he  first  learned  to  read,  Mr.  Jones 
often  found  himself  riding  past  his  stop  on 
the  subway.  In  fact,  he  said,  sometimes  he 
would  be  so  engrossed  In  what  he  was  read- 
ing that  be  would  continue  to  read  on  the 
street,  and  would  bump  Into  people. 

"You  see,  people  had  always  told  me  I  was 
a  dummy  and  I  always  believed  them,"  he 
said. 

The  rehabilitation  of  Teddy  Jones  can  be 
attributed  to  the  Fortune  Society,  which  was 
founded  eight  years  ago  to  help  former  con- 
victs adjust  to  the  frightening  rigors  of  the 
nonprlson  world. 

Mr.  Jones  owes  his  reading  skills  to  the  ef- 
forts of  Melanle  Johnston,  who  volunteered 
to  work  for  the  Fortune  Society  addressing 
envelopes  and  who  ended  up  developing  one 
of  the  most  meaningful  programs  there. 

HOW  rr  STAKTXD 

It  began  when  one  of  the  staff  members  at 
the  Fortune  Society,  a  forfKer  convict  him- 
self, asked  her  to  help  him  Improve  his  feeble 
reading  skills.  His  progress  made  Mrs.  John- 
ston realize  how  Important  reading  was,  not 
only  to  the  man's  chances  of  Improving  him- 
self, but  also  to  his  self-esteem.  She  did  some 
research  and  realized  that  many  of  the  for- 
mer prisoners  who  came  to  the  society  not 
only  could  not  read,  but  also  were  agoniz- 
ingly ashamed  of  It. 

"I  would  say  that  about  12  percent  of  them 
are  reading  below  fourth-grade  level,  and  the 
greatest  percentage  of  them  between  fourth 
and  sixth  grade,"  Mrs.  Johnston  said  the 
other  day  in  her  small  office  at  the  Fortune 
Society. 

She  then  realized  that  many  of  them  were 
hesitant  to  go  for  Job  Interviews  because 
they  did  not  know  how  to  fill  out  applica- 
tion forms,  although  the  Job  Itself  might 
not  require  reading  ability  and  might  mean 
the  difference  between  their  keeping  out  of 
prison  and  falling  back  Into  old  habits.  Some 
of  them  also  felt  that  they  were  too  old  to 
go  back  to  school. 

"Being  33  years  old,  I  felt  like  a  fool  get- 
ting In  to  a  classroom,"  one  of  Mrs.  John- 
ston's students  said. 

There  are  now  more  than  50  students  and 
25  tutors  participating  In  the  one-to-one 
tutoring  program  set  up  by  Mrs.  Johnston. 
The  students  range  from  total  Illiterates  to 
people  being  channeled  into  college  pro- 
grams. The  Fortune  Society  to  Join  such  peo- 
ple as  sister  Mary  Is  eagerly  searching  for 
more  tutors  as  Jane  WUcox.  a  Roman  Catholic 
nun,  and  Juanlta  Hurst,  who  herself  began 
as  a  pupil  of  Mrs.  Johnston  and  Is  now  tu- 
toring other  people. 

There  Is  one  21 -year-old  student,  a  former 
drug  addict,  who  spent  12  years  In  the  New 
York  City  school  system  and  did  not  «ven 
know  the  alphabet  when  he  ctune  out. 
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"He  la  really  starting  to  learn  now,"  Mra. 
Johnston  said. 

Another  student  Is  James  MacMlUan,  who 
Is  27  years  old  and  who  comes  In  for  Inten- 
sive reading  sessions  every  day  with  Sister 
Mary  Jane. 

"I  enjoy  It,"  he  said  quietly.  "I  had  aU 
these  inseciirltles  and  I'm  getting  rid  of 
them." 
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HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OP   MINNZSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1976 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  speak 
with  many  farmers  in  Minnesota.  They 
are  deeply  concerned  about  falling  prices 
and  they  are  angered  by  policies  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  they  believe 
are  designed  to  depress  farm  prices. 

Recently  the  Minnesota  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  Jon  Wefald,  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  me  spelling  out  these  complaints 
in  detail  and  outlining  the  programs  he 
believes  are  needed  to  restore  the  health 
of  our  rural  economy.  The  letter  is  force- 
ful and  succinct  and  deserves  to  be 
shared  with  my  colleagues.  The  letter 
follows: 

State  or  Minnesota. 
Depaktment  of  Agricultttke, 
Saint  Paul.  Minn.,  January  21, 1976. 
Hon.   Don  Fraser, 

Longworth  House  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Fraser:  An  increasing 
number  of  telephone  calls  and  letters  are 
being  received  by  the  Minnesota  Department 
of  Agriculture  from  farmers  throughout  the 
state,  expressing  their  unhapplness  and  an- 
ger over  their  agricultural  situation  today. 
With  these  complaints  in  mind,  I  would 
like  to  sum  up  in  this  letter  some  of  the 
reasons   why  farmers   and   ranchers  are  so 
upset  and   Irate   today.  .  .  .  and  some  rec- 
ommendations for  helping  the  farmer  out  of 
his  present  slump. 

Farmers  are  not  to  blame  for  their  pres- 
ent dilemma. 

The  number  one  reason  for  the  recent 
serious  slump  In  farm  prices  Is  federal  gov- 
ernment Intervention  In  the  farm  economy — 
Intervention  designed  to  drive  prices  down. 
That  government  Intervention — which  now 
seems  to  constitute  a  celling  above  which 
farm  prices  cannot  go — has  taken  the  form 
of  unbelievable  Imports,  export  embargoes, 
and  vetoes  of  positive,  fair  farm  legislation. 
First,  what  about  the  Importance  of  com- 
petitive Imports  In  driving  down  farm  prices? 
Beef  imports  for  1975  were  the  third  high- 
est on  record — nearly  equal  to  the  record 
beef  and  veal  Imports  In  1972  and  1973.  In- 
deed, what  It  bolls  down  to  Is  that  In  1975 
America  Imported  one-half  of  the  world's 
total  exports  of  beef  and  veal.  America  did 
not  have  to  Import  these  near  record  beef 
and  veal  Imports — If  for  no  other  reason  than 
this  nation  had  record  domestic  beef  and 
veal  production  In  1976,  17  per  cent  more 
production  than  we  had  In  1973. 

America's  beef  producers  are  supposed  to 
be  protected  by  the  1964  Meat  Imports  Law. 
But  the  truth  Is  that  the  1964  Meat  Im- 
ports Law  does  not  protect  our  farmers  ana 
ranchers  at  all.  Indeed,  the  law  is  counter- 
productive— mainly  because  it  says  that  Im- 
ports of  beef  and  veal  have  to  Increase  as  our 
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own  domestic  beef  and  veal  production  in- 
creases. 

The  law  should  be  changed  now  so  that 
beef  and  veal  Imports  Increase  only  if  our^ 
domestic  beef  and  veal  production  decreaae^^ 

The  United  States  produces  30  per  cent 
of  the  world's  beef  and  nearly  25  per  cent  of 
the  world's  pork.  The  United  States  pro- 
duces nearly  30  per  cent  of  the  world's  milk 
and  more  than  26  per  cent  of  the  world's 
vegetable  and  animal  fats  and  oils. 

We  also  produce  over  60  per  cent  of  the 
world's  soybeans,  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the 
world's  corn,  nearly  20  per  cent  of  the  oats, 
over  16  per  cent  of  the  wheat  and  nearly  16 
per  cent  of  the  cotton. 

No  nation  on  earth  Is  more  self-siifBcient 
In  production  of  basic  foods. 

No  nation  on  earth  Imports  more  competi- 
tive food  products — and  this  has  been  going 
on  for  years. 

No  nation  disregards  more  its  essential 
Industry  of  agrlcultiire — and  this  has  been 
true  for  years. 

Yet  the  Imports  continue  to  come  Into 
America  while  virtually  every  other  food- 
production  nation  tightly  regulates  Imports. 
America  Is,  in  many  ways,  a  diunplng  ground 
for  the  world. 

Further,  America  has  no  quotas  or  re- 
strictions on  vegetable  oil  Imports.  Tills  la 
perhaps  the  most  devastating  new  problem 
for  American  agriculture. 

Sharp  increases  in  world  production  of 
vegetable  oils,  stimulated  by  American  tech- 
nology, and  Investments,  and  subsidized  by 
American  foreign  aid  and  investments,  are 
undermining  our  domestic  and  foreign  mar- 
kets for  all  fats  and  oils. 

Palm  oil  from  Indonesia  and  West  Africa 
is  alarmingly  replacing  soybean  oils  in  our 
own  domestic  market.  Combined  with  sharply 
increasing  Brazilian  soybean  production, 
palm  oils  are  seriously  eroding  our  export 
markets  for  vegetable  oils.  In  fact,  palm  oil 
Imports  for  1975  will  exceed  America's  soy- 
bean oil  exports. 

Imports,  restricted  and  unrestricted,  are 
continuing  to  be  used  to  carry  out  a  cheap 
food  policy  that  has  plagued  American  farm- 
ers for  most  of  the  last  quarter  century,  re- 
gardless, it  seems,  of  the  Administration  in 
power.  These  imports  have  had  an  impact 
In  driving  down  farm  prices. 

Second,  export  embargoes  and  export  re- 
strictions have  also  had  a  major  impact  In 
driving  farm  prices  down. 

While  farmers  have  been  urged  since  late 
1972  to  provide  full  production  of  food,  they 
have  also  been  promised  a  restoration  to  a 
totally  free  economy  with  full  authority  to 
raise  whatever  crops  they  wanted  with  un- 
limited access  to  world  markets. 

Farmers  responded,  as  they  always  have,  to 
opportunity  and  encouragement  by  their 
government. 

But  the  promise  of  free  access  to  world 
markets  has  been  repeatedly  broken  by  em- 
bargoes against  grain  export  sales — in  1973, 
in  1974,  and  again  In  1975 — despite  the  fact 
that  In  two  of  those  years,  1973  and  1975, 
farmers  produced  and  harvested  record  crops. 

Indeed,  the  upshot  of  Imports,  full  pro- 
duction, and  export  embargoes,  has  been  to 
drive  American  grain  prices  generally  back  to 
the  levels  of  1947.  The  drop  In  prices  In  the 
past  year  to  year-and-a-half  has  been  dis- 
astrous for  many  farmers. 

Third,  there  are  at  present  no  good  farm 
programs  to  help  farmers  get  a  fair  price. 
Indeed,  what  we  have  In  American  agricul- 
ture today  Is  a  ceiling  on  farm  prices — a  ceil- 
ing that  is  maintained  by  embargoes  on  ex- 
ports and  unlimited  imports.  But  the  truth 
Is  that  today  American  agriculture  has  no 
floor — Just  a  ceUlng. 

The  present  Administration  has  vetoed  al- 
most every  major  farm  bill  passed  by  the 
Congress. 
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Congress  occasionally  trinmphn  over  the 
exercised  prerogatives  of  the  Executive 
branch,  but  not  often  enough.  The  most  re- 
tent  trtun4>h  forced  the  Administration  to 
release  the  full  $175-mlllion  Congress  had 
authorized  to  help  restore  the  agricultural 
uonservation  practices  program.  The  Admin- 
istration earlier  had  released  only  $75-miUlon 
of  the  appropriation. 

Given  reasonable  opportxinlty,  like  t^y 
were  in  1973  and  part  of  1974,  farmers  can 
contribute  more  to  peace,  progress,  prosper- 
ity and  full  employment  than  any  other  in- 
dustry in  America.  American  agriculture  la 
the  largest  Industry  in  the  nation — ^by  far. 
This  nvoiBt  efficient  and  largest^nd^Dstry  has 
to  be  treated  with  the  same  respect,  fairness 
and  Income  accorded  to  the  nation's  corpora- 
tions and  organized  working  force.  Food  is  in 
our  national  security.  That  means  our  na- 
tion's farmers  are  vital  to  the  future  of 
America.  In  short,  if  our  nation's  farmers  and 
ranchers  receive  a  fair  price  lae  their  pro- 
duction, this  will  do  more  than  anything  to 
give  America  full  production,  full  employ- 
ment, and  a  balanced  budget. 

Some  recommendations: 

1.  Limit  imports  of  all  competitive  agri- 
cultural products  to  the  quantities  neces- 
sary to  assure  ample  supplies  for  domestic 
consumers.  That  means  we  should  sharply 
cut  back  almost  all  agricultural  Imports. 
That  means  the  1964  Meat  Imports  Law 
should  be  drastically  revised. 

a.  There  is  no  Justification  for  the  em- 
bargoes that  have  been  applied  these  past 
three  years  to  exjxirt  grain  sales.  American 
farmers  are  consistently  producing  plenty  . . . 
plenty  .  .  .  plenty.  Congress  should  restrict 
and  specify  the  conditions  under  which  such 
embargoes  may  be  fairly  Imposed. 

3.  The  Congress  has  to  establish  a  floor 
under  farm  prices — either  hl^er  target 
prices  or  the  setting  up  of  90  per  cent  of 
parity  five-year,  non-recourse  loans.  I  per- 
sonally believe  that  the  five-year,  non-re- 
course loan  at  90  per  cent  of  parity  would 
help  farmers  the  most.  This  kind  of  loan 
program  would  tend  to  set  a  floor  under  farm 
prices  l>elow  which  farm  prices  could  not  go. 
This  would  heln  make  up  for  the  fact  we 
have  a  celling.  This  loan  program  should  be 
set  up  so  that  the  gr\ln  could  be  under  the 
control  of  the  farmer.  This,  for  example, 
would  iiermit  the  farmer  to  hold  his  grain 
for  a  more  favorable  price  above  the  90  per 
cent  of  parity.  The  way  it  Is  now,  there  Is  no 
floor  and  many  farmers  have  to  sell  their 
grain  when  the  banker  tells  him  to. 

4.  Soil  and  water  conservation  practices 
should  have  higher  priority  than  they  do 
now.  In  1972,  after  nearly  40  years  of  soil  and 
water  conservation  emphasis,  America  had 
over  60-milllon  acres  of  agricultural  land  in- 
vested In  its  conservation  reserve.  Now,  after 
three  years  of  full  production,  virtually  that 
entire  conservation  reserve  has  dlsapp>eared. 
Much  of  that  reserve  was  marginal  land  that 
should  never  have  been  cropped  .  .  .  land 
that  Is  erosion  prone  .  .  .  land  far  more  val- 
uable in  preserving  our  envirotmient  than 
Its  current  potential  '  >r  food  production. 
Farmers  need  govern  vt  incentives  to  re- 
stcn-e  and  to  maintain  desirable  environ- 
mental practices.  Sf>ecial  emphasis  Is  needed 
to  restore  tree  shelterbelts  and  windbreaks 
throughout  rural  America.  .  .  .  Trees  con- 
serve soil,  moisture,  wildlife,  and  are  a  re- 
newable natural  resource  for  energy,  lumber, 
paper,  resins,  nuts,  fruits  and  almost  count- 
less industrial  and  consumer  products. 

5.  Establishment  of  a  national  transpor- 
tation policy  is  an  essential  companion  to 
the  affirmation  of  a  sound  new  agricultural 
policy.  The  energy  crisis  underscores  the  need 
for  an  Inventory  of  national  transportation 
resources  and  development  of  a  long-rEm.ge 
plem  for  maintensmce  and  development  of 
these  resomrces.  Iziland  water  transportation 
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resources  will  be  increasingly  Important  in 
economical  and  energy-efficient  movement 
of  bulk  materials,  including  fuels,  fertilizers, 
and  farm  grain,  will  help  reUeve  the  car- 
truck  congestion  on  oiur  national  highway 
system,  and  help  offset  the  abandonment  at 
rural  railroad  freight  services.  Congress 
should  order  a  moratorium  on  railroad  aban- 
idonments  until  it  has  developed  and  Is 
(ready  to  implement  a  complete,  integrated 
national  transportation  policy.  Congress 
should  also  expedite  action  on  the  pending 
essential  maintenance  project  on  the  impor- 
tant Upper  Mississippi  Waterway,  the  re- 
placement of  the  locks  and  dam  at  Alton. 
Illinois.  Failure  of  this  deteriorating  old  lock 
facility  would  severely  damage  Upper  Mid- 
west agrlciilture. 


COMMEND  COMPASSIONATE 
CONSTITDENTS 


HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1976 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  month  of 
Januaiy  can  be  of  a  particularly  cruel 
month  for  travel  through  Kansas  and  the 
northern  part  of  this  country.  Neverthe- 
less, when  people  are  cold,  huhfery,  and 
out  of  work,  they  will  do  almost  ansrthing 
to  change  their  circvimstances. 

Thus,  the  prospect  of  employment  in 
Massachusetts  brought  ^  California 
couple  and  their  10-year-old  daughter 
through  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  in  early 
January.  However,  by  the  time  they 
reached  my  district  their  15 -year-old  car 
gave  out.  A  policeman  foimd  them  cold 
and  hungry  and  down  to  their  last  18 
cents  with  a  long  journey  remaining. 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  three  of  my 
constituents,  though,  the  family's  stay  in 
Kansas  City  was  brief  and  ended  on  a 
happy  note.  They  left  with  a  repaired  car. 
full  stomachs  and  $50  in  their  pockets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportimity  to  salute  my  constituents  for 
the  compassion  and  ssnnpathy  they 
showed  for  a  family  in  trouble. 

Andy  Rollins,  president  of  the  local 
chapter  of  the  NAACP  and  a  Kansas  City 
security  ofiBcer  organized  the  effort  which 
also  involved  Cliff  Nesselrode  and  other 
officials  of  the  Home  State  Bank  which 
gave  the  family  $50,  and  Luther  White, 
the  owner  of  D&H  Tire  Co.  who  repaired 
the  car  at  no  charge  and  bought  the 
family  a  full  tank  of  gas. 

Although  color  lines  were  crossed  in 
this  situation,  that  really  was  not  the 
point.  Instead,  the  action  these  men  took 
once  again  demonstrated  what  can  hap- 
pen when  pec^le  put  aside  their  differ- 
ences and  work  together  to  help  others 
out  of  difficult  situations.  Naturally  we 
all  hope  the  family  reached  Massa- 
chusetts safely. 

I  would  again  like  to  ccxnmend  my  con- 
stituents for  their  generosity,  and  so  that 
my  colleagues  will  have  a  more  complete 
report,  I  would  like  to  insert  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  Kansas  City  Kansan 
into  today's  Record. 
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PCNNILnS   FASCtLT  VantB  HXABT  ROtt 

(By  John  Cams; 
A  young  California  couple  and  their  10- 
year-old  daughter  passing  thru  Kansas  City, 
Kan.,  were  cold,  hungry  and  penniless  Tues- 
day night. 

By  Wednesday  morning  they  were  warm, 
had  fvUl  stomachs,  (50  In  their  pockets,  and 
were  on  the  way  to  their  destination  In  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The  family's  turnabout  In  fortune  was 
made  possible  by  the  local  chapter  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  officals  of  the  Home  State 
Bank,  and  a  local  tire  dealer. 

The  family  was  en  route  to  Massachu- 
setts where  the  father  has  a  job  waiting  for 
him.  If  he  can  get  there.  The  15-year-old  car 
In  which  the  family  was  riding  broke  down 
Tuesday  night  near  72nd  and  State  In  bit- 
terly cold  weather.  The  family  hadn't  eaten 
In  a  day,  and  were  down  to  their  last  18  cents. 
Police  found  them  huddled  It  their  cold  car 
not  knowing  what  to  do. 

Police  contacted  Andrew  Rollins,  presi- 
dent of  the  local  NAACP,  to  solicit  help  for 
the  family.  Rollins  sprang  Into  action. 

He  arranged  for  the  family  to  eat  supper 
and  stay  for  the  night  at  the  Holiday  Inn, 
4th  and  Minnesota,  all  at  NAACP  expense. 

Another  benefactor,  Luther  White,  owner 
of  D&H  Tire  Co.,  9th  and  Oarfield.  repaired 
the  family  car  free  of  charge  and  bought 
them  a  full  tank  of  gas. 

Home  State  Bank  officials  donated  $50  to 
get  the  family  to  Massachusetts.  The  family 
left  here  Wednesday  morning. 

The  family  appeared  In  good  health.  If 
they  get  to  Massachusetts  and  the  Job  wait- 
ing there,  the  trio  will  be  okay,  said  Cliff  Nes- 
selrode.  Home  State  Bank  official. 

"They'll  have  trouble  with  that  car  some- 
where on  the  way,  I'm  sure.  But  If  someone 
else  down  the  road  helps  them  out  they'll 
make  it,"  he  said. 

Nesselrode  said  the  key  to  the  story  Is  that 
several  persons  got  together  to  boost  a  fam- 
ily, that  needed  Immediate  help. 

We  didn't  have  time  for  the  red  tape  that 
you  find  In  some  of  these  charitable  agen- 
cies. We  needed  Immediate  action  and  got 
It." 

Nesselrode  said  he  understood  why  most 
charitable  agencies  desire  to  verify  a  seedy 
person's  background,  etc.  before  giving  kid. 

"But  sometimes  delays  can't  fill  the  bill. 
We  needed  quick  action.  We  took  their  word 
they  had  no  money  and  were  desperate.  Heck, 
I  don't  know  maybe  we  got  ripped  off.  But 
who  cares  when  there's  a  10-year-oId  girl 
who's  hungry  and  cold." 

Nesselrode  said  a  special  pat  on  the  back 
should  go  to  the  NAACP  which  helped  the 
white  family. 

"You  know,  a  lot  of  whites  think  the 
NAACP  Is  a  black  mUltant  organization  that 
only  looks  out  for  black  people.  But  that's 
not  true.  They  give  aid  to  aU  kinds  of  peo- 
ple, whether  they're  white,  purple,-  green, 
blue,  or  black,"  Nesselrode  said. 

The  local  NAACP  has  alerted  chapters  In 
other  cities  to  the  family's  plight  In  case  the 
car  should  break  down  again  on  the  way  to 
Massachusetts. 


THE  NATIONAL  CEMETERY  SYSTEM 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  11.  1976 

Mr.    GOODLpjO.    Mr.    Speaker,-  this 
year  the  Congffes  will  be  asked  to  appro- 
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prlate  $26  million  to  fimd  the  National 
Cemetery  System  for  fiscal  year  1977. 
This  is  an  Increase  of  $3.7  million  over 
the  current  level  of  funding  and  will  be 
used  to  operate  the  103  existing  ceme- 
teries and  for  the  (H^ening  of  two  new 
ones. 

The  National  Cemetery  System  is  the 
newest  responsibility  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  on  January  31,  1976, 
the  Honorable  Richard  L.  Roudebush, 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  re- 
ported on  the  VA's  stewardship  of  this 
major  program,  when  he  addressed  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  at  their  midwin- 
ter conference  at  Mechanlcsburg,  Pa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  growing 
national  interest  in  the  cemetery  sys- 
tem, I  include  the  text  of  Mr.  Roude- 
bush's  speech  in  the  Recoiu>: 
Rfmawks  bt  Hon.  Richakd  L.  Roudkbusb, 
AoMiNisntATOB  or  Veterans'  Aitaiks 

It  Is  always  good  to  attend  functions  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  meet  again  with  old  comrades 
for  a  discussion  of  things  Important  to  this 
organization  and  to  our  nation's  veterans. 

It  Is  also,  of  course,  a  pleasure  to  see  you 
and  spend  some  time  with  you  socially.  I  am 
glad  that  you're  doing  so  well,  both  as  a 
group  and  Individually,  and  I  appreciate  your 
kind  Invitation  to  spend  a  part  of  this  week- 
end with  you. 

I  hope  that  this  conference  Is  both  produc- 
tive and  enjoyable  and  I  am  sure  It  will  be. 
The  Pennsylvania  department  Is  always 
among  the  best  in  the  country  In  putting 
together  good  and  Instructive  meetings  and 
you  have  been  known  throughout  the  VFW 
for  a  long  time  for  your  departmental  accom- 
plishments. 

You  have  asked  that  I  speak  to  you  briefly 
this  afternoon  on  the  national  cemetery  sys- 
tem. This  Is  the  Veteran  Administration's 
newest  major  program  and  one  In  which  ac- 
tivity has  .accelerated  within  recent  months. 
It  has  special  significance  for  Pennsylvania 
veterans  because  a  major  cemetery  will  be 
located  in  your  state. 

I  am  glad  that  you  have  an  Interest  In  this 
program  and  I  will  discuss  it  with  you  short- 
ly. First,  however,  I  would  like  to  take  a  little 
of  your  time  to  outline  where  we  are  at  the 
moment  in  all  services  to  veterans  and  their 
dependents  and  what  we  can  look  forward  to 
during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

As  you  know,  the  President  presented  his 
budget  recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1977 
to  Congress  ten  days  ago. 

It  Is  a  budget  that  was  designed  to  provide 
necessary  services  while  holding  spending  to 
a  prudent  level  and  operating  the  govern- 
ment with  a  smaller  deficit  than  the  one  for 
this  year. 

It  includes  an  tl8.1  billion  appropriation 
request  for  VA  to  fund  its  programs  on  be- 
half of  the  29-and-a-half  mUlion  veterans, 
the  62-and-a-half  million  members  of  their 
families  and  the  nearly  four  million  survi- 
vors who  are  our  political  clientele. 

More  money  has  been  request«d  for  some 
activities  than  is  now  bemg  spent  and  less 
has  been  requested  for  others.  It  Is  a  budget 
that  anticipates  needs  realistically  and  that 
wUl  enable  VA  to  meet  those  needs. 

I  don't  want  to  burden  you  with  an  exces- 
sive number  of  statistics  but  I  think  a  few 
are  significant  enough  that  you  will  be  inter- 
ested. 

The  budget  provides  for  payment  of  $£.2 
billion  In  compenaatlon  to  2.6  million  vet- 
erans and  survivors  and  for  $2.8  billion  In 
perslons  to  2.2  million  veterans  and  sur- 
vivors. 

It  provides  more  than  four  billion  dollars 
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for  education  and  training,  most  of  it  for  the 
OJ.  blU. 

Medical  care  expenditures  will  go  over  four 
billion  dollars  for  the  first  time.  Employment 
In  VA's  department  of  medicine  and  sur- 
gery will  rise  by  some  2,100  Jobs. 

Under  the  budget.  Inpatient  medical  care 
will  be  provided  1.4  million  veterans.  Outpa- 
tient visits  wUl  total  16.6  million.  Both  are 
all-time  highs. 

Some  kind  of  medical  care  will  be  provided 
more  than  183,000  persons  on  any  given  day. 
There  will  be  burial  benefits  of  $161.4  mil- 
lion. 

These  are  Just  a  few  highlights  of  the 
budget  that  has  been  presented.  There  are 
many  programs  I  could  cite  for  you  and  there 
Is  an  almost  endless  series  of  figures  I  could 
present  to  you. 

But  I  think  this  brief  view  indicates  that 
VA  activity  wUl  continue  at  a  high  level,  that 
we  win  have  the  resources  to  do  our  Job  and 
that  a  strong  commitment  to  the  needs  of 
veterans  continues. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  we  at  VA  will  con- 
tinue to  be  committed  .  .  .  both  to  good  serv- 
ice and  to  nuiklng  the  money  that  Is  pro- 
vided us  by  the  taxpayers  do  the  best  Job 
possible. 

The  budget  calls  for  funding  of  the  na- 
tional cemetery  S3r8tem  to  be  Increase^  to 
$26  million  In  fiscal  year  1977  from  the  cur- 
rent level  of  $22.3  million. 

This  money  Is  for  operating  the  103  existing 
cemeteries  and  for  opening  two  new  ones. 
It  provides  for  38,500  burials  expected  during 
the  year  and  for  processing  250,000  head- 
stone or  marker  applications. 

We  are  proud  of  the  progress  being  made 
within  the  system.  I  know  you  are  glad  that 
this  program  Is  moving  and  that  you  share 
ovir  anticipation  of  a  great  deal  of  growth 
and  progress  in  the  future. 

The  vrw  has  long  been  a  proponent  of 
a  comprehensive  system  of  cemeteries  that 
would  give  full  honor  to  deceased  veterans, 
and  VFW  support  has  been  a  significant  fac- 
tor In  what  has  been,  and  Is  being,  accom- 
plished. 

The  two  new  cemeteries  I  mentioned  will 
be  near  Riverside,  California,  and  Falmouth, 
Massachusetts.  They  will  be  the  first  na- 
tional cemeteries  estal^shed  since  1950. 

They  are  situated  soTw  to  serve  areas  of 
large  veteran  population  and  are  the  first  of 
five  new,  large  cemeteries  planned  at  this 
time. 

Just  this  week  I  announced  selection  of  a 
site  in  Virginia,  at  the  Quantico  Marine 
Corps  base,  for  the  establishment  of  a  third 
new  cemetery.  It  will  be  built  on  a  624-acTe 
tract  that  Is  to  be  transferred  to  VA  by  the 
Navy.  It,  too,  will  serve  an  area  where  there 
Is  an  extremely  large  nxmiber  of  veterans 
and  their  kin. 

But  I  know  your  greatest  Interest  is  In 
VA  cemetery  plans  for  Pennsylvania,  a  sub- 
ject with  which  you  are  extremely  familiar. 
In  fact,  you  are  so  familiar  with  our  plans 
here  and  you  have  been  so  Involved  with 
them  that  I  may  not  be  able  to  add  much 
to  what  you  already  know. 

Pennsylvania  was  one  of  the  States  I 
selected  for  a  new  cemetery  for  a  number 
of  reasons  which  I  know  you  agree  with. 
Your  State  has  a  large  veteran  population, 
more  than  1,760.000.  It  is  centrally  located 
so  that  a  cemetery  In  Pennsylvania  could 
serve  many  more  veterans  In  the  large  pop- 
ulation centers  along  the  east  coast.  And 
there  Is  no  burial  space  now  available  In  the 
State. 

A  niunber  of  sites  were  considered  for 
the  Pennsylvania  cemetery  and  VA  people 
visited  and  studied  at  least  nine  locations. 

As  a  result  of  these  evaluations,  the  de- 
cision was  made  that  It  would  be  desirable  to 
develop  a  600-acre  site  at  Indlantown  Oap. 
It  is  land  owned  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania. 
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I  wrote  Oovemor  Sbapp  last  fall  stating 
that  this  was  our  choice  and  asking  If  the 
land  could  be  made  available.  He  agreed 
that  Pennsylvania  deserves  a  national  ceme- 
tery and  said  that  he  would  support  the 
project  to  the  fullest. 

Negotiations  are  now  under  way  to  trans- 
fer the  needed  acreage  and  I  am  ready  to 
announce  our  selection  of  this  site  and  the 
start  of  Its  development  as  soon  as  the  action 
Is  completed. 

We  are  working  closely  with  the  Oovemor 
and  other  Commonwealth  and  local  officials 
on  this  transaction,  and  hope  that  It  will  take 
place  In  the  near  future. 

In  addition  to  the  operating  ftinds  for 
the  National  Cemetery  System  that  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  the  fiscal  year  1977  budget 
has  $13.5  million  In  construction  funds  for 
existing  and  new  cemeteries.  Included  Is 
$622,000  to  start  the  Pennsylvania  project. 
This  would  be  the  first  increment  of  a  total 
$^50,000  that  Is  to  be  spent  to  develop  the 
first  fifty  acres  of  grave  sites. 

I  am  sorry  I  can  not  give  you  a  date  this 
afternoon  when  ttils  construction  will  start 
...  or  even  when  the  selection  ot  the 
Indlantown  Qt^p  location  can  be  announced 
officially. 

I  assure  you.  however,  that  we  are  eager 
to  move  on  this  most  worthwhile  project 
and  look  forward  to  a  iiseful  and  beautiful 
facility  that  will  do  honor  both  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  and  to  its  citi- 
zens who  have  served  In  our  armed  forces. 

I  thank  you  for  the  support  and  Interest 
you  and  other  VFW  members  have  shown 
during  the  last  few  months  as  we  have 
worked  to  make  the  cemetery  a  reality.  I  am 
svire  you  wlU  be  proud  of  the  results  of  your 
efforts. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  you 
today  and.  again.  I  thank  you  for  yotir  kind 
Invitation  and  for  your  hospitality.  I  look 
forward  to  being  with  you  tonight  at  what 
I  know  will  be  another  enjoyable  event. 


A  DISEASE  THAT  VflLL  NOT  GO 
AWAY 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OF  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  February  11,  1976 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
decisions  Congress  will  make  shortly  is 
whether  black,  lung  benefits  will  go  to 
those  who  have  literally  given  part  of^ 
their  health  to  produce  energy  for  this 
Nation.  I  wish  every  Member  of  this 
House  could  visit  my  district,  talk  to  coal 
miners  who  under  the  present  laws  are 
not  eligible  for  black  lung  benefits  yet 
who  obviously  have  major  breathing 
problems  because  of  working  in  coal 
mines. 

Mike  LeVelle,  a  columnist  who  appears 
regularly  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has 
written  about  the  black  limg  problem  and 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  read  his  com- 
ments and  reflect  upon  them  before  vot- 
ing on  this  issue. 

His  column  follows: 
Blue-Coixab  Views:  A  Disease  That  Won't 

Go    AWAT 

(By  Mike  LeVelle) 
Black  Lung  Is  a  coal  miner's  Industrial 
disease  and  it  is  i4>tly  named.  If  you  were  to 
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drag  a  pink  tHArt  through  a  coal  mine,  the 
accumulation  of  soot  and  coal  dust  would 
give  you  a  graphic  Idea  of  what  can  happen 
to  a  ooal  miner's  lungs 

The  medical  name  for  black  lung  is  pneu- 
moconiosis. The  ooal  dust  forms  lesions  in 
the  lung  tissues  that  Inhibit  breathing  and 
the  transfer  of  oxygen  to  the  blood.  Heavy 
work  and  sometimes  any  work  at  all,  becomes 
impossible.  Advanced  cases  of  black  lung  can 
lead  to  a  premature  death. 

For  years,  black  lung  was  not  even  recog- 
nized by  the  coal  Industry  or  segments  of  the 
medical  profession  as  an  Industrial  disease. 
It  was  only  In  1965  that  Pennsylvania  rec- 
ognized black  lung  for  what  it  is  and  pro- 
vided for  workmen's  compensation  in  state 
law. 

West  Virginia  followed  suit  in  1969,  the 
same  year  Congress  enacted  a  black  lung 
benefit  program.  The  federal  leg^latlon  com- 
pensated miners  who  had  to  live  with  It  as 
well  as  families  whose  husbands  and  fathers 
had  been  killed  by  It. 

The  public  was  finally  made  aware  of  the 
deadly  disease  after  a  series  of  strikes  that  ■ 
focused  attention  on  mine  safety. 

Before  that,  unfortunately,  the  general 
public's  view  was  that  black  lung  was  sim- 
ply a  catch  word  to  describe  everything  frcmi 
a  bad  cold  to  a  cigaret  cough.  That  of  course, 
is  why  the  coal  miners,  through  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  had  such  a  tough  battle  ib 
many  legislatures.  <f 

One  must  add,  as  Bernard  Arposon  of  the 
staff  of  the  United  Iifine  Workers  told  me, 
that  Tony  Boyle  (the  corrupt  e»-presldent  of 
the  UMW]  fought  th«  miners  on  black  lung 
laws  every  step  of  the  way — even  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1965. 

"We  were  fighting  not  only  against  Indus- 
try and  the  Nixon  administration  but  a  cor- 
rupt union  leadership  as  well,"  Aron.son  said. 

Black  lung  was  first  mentioned  by  Emlle 
Zola  in  an  1885  novel  about  a  French  coal 
miner  called  "Oermlnal." 

In  1946  the  British  started  a  national  black 
lung  compensation  program  to  put  that 
country  20  years  ahead  of  the  United 
States — which  likes  to  be  first  In  everything. 

The  federal  black  lung  bill  of  1969  has 
proved  to  be  bureaucratlcally  cumbersome 
and  hard  to  Implement.  A  study  made,  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  in  1972  found  that 
of  63,000  denied  claims  for  compensation. 
14,000  were  denied  because  of  faulty  X-rays. 
Nor  was  it  uncommon  for  7  to  12  months  to 
pass  before  action  on  a  claim.  In  1973,  the 
black  lung  program  was  taken  from  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  and  turned  over 
to  the  LalKM-  Department. 

The  Labor  Department  has  acted  on  only 
22,000  of  the  60,000  claims  It  has  received 
since  the  middle  of  1973.  It  is  currently  ap- 
proving about  20  per  cent  of  them.  The  UMW 
claims  that  the  Labor  Department  black 
lung  division  Is  woefully  understaffed  for  the 
Job  that  It  has  been  given. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  the  backlog  of  claims 
is  that  the  coal  mining  industry  has  chal- 
lenged 97  per  cent  of  the  cases.  One  company 
doctor  quoted  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  ad- 
mitted that  "we've  fought  some  claims  we 
shouldn't  have  from  a  medical  standpoint." 

Because  such  a  situation  leads  to  slow  set- 
tlement or  rejected  claims,  the  United  Mine 
Workers  Is  supporting  a  bill  that  would  autq- 
matlcally  assume  that  a  miner  with  more 
than  30  years  In  deep  mining — before  1971 — 
has  black  lung. 

That  is  not  as  drastic  as  it  looks  when 
one  considers  that  even  a  miner  starting  at 
age  15  in  1941  would  be  50  years  old  today. 
Other  provisions  of  the  bill  would  require  a 
review  of  the  180,000  black  lung  claims  that 
have  been  denied  since  1969.  It  also  would 
make  the  black  lung  program  permanent. 
Presently  it  is  supposed  to  run  only  to  1981. 
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Republicans  opposed  to  the  bill  have  called 
it  "a  federal  welfare  act  for  coal  miners  and 
their  survlvtM^." 

The  only  comment  I  can  add  to  that  is 
that  the  Republicans  with  such  cold-blooded 
members  deserve  to  be  the  minority  that 
they  are  now  and  will  still  be  in  November. 


A  FINAL   VIEW    OP  THE   SAGINAW 
CON-CON 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  11,  1976 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
present  to  you  three  additional  articles 
from  the  Saginaw  News  which  provide 
some  concluding  views  of  the  Saginaw 
Student  Con-Con.  With  these  articles, 
we  now  have  within  the  Record  of  our 
proceedings  the  history  of  this  Bicen- 
tennial event  and  the  names  of  those 
involved. 

Tlie  first  article  describes  the  human- 
ism of  the  Con-Con.  Lasting  ^endsh^ 
have  been  made,  and  all  of  the  students 
have  learned  how  to  better  cooperate 
with  all  of  those  aroimd  them  in  an  at- 
tempt to  reach  a  mutual  goal. 

The  second  article  gives  us  a  favoraUe 
view  of  the  new  Constitution.  As  I  am 
certain  sJl  of  you  will  realize  by  reading 
the  text  of  the  students'  final  Constitu- 
tion, we  can  expect  to  have  an  America 
that  continues  to  follow  our  basic  ideals 
of  government,  but  is  careful  to  remind 
us  that  we  need  to  listen  to  the  will  of 
the  pec^le  who  make  up  this  coimtry. 
The  students  do  not  claim  perfection, 
but  only  that  they  have  tried  to  work 
constructively  to  demonstrate  their  con- 
cerns with  American  Government. 

The  final  article  is  a  tribute  to  Mr. 
Fred  I.  Chase,  the  parliamentarian  of 
the  Con-Con.  This  most  generous  gen- 
tleman was  indeed  key  to  the  smooth 
operation  of  the  final  days  of  the  con- 
vention. We  all  recognize  the  need  for 
effective  leadership  in  the  operations  of 
proceedings  of  this  type.  I  personally 
want  to  heartily  commend  and  thank 
this  gentleman  for  helping  these  stu- 
dents learn  how  to  operate  in  an  orderly 
manner. 

,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  you  and  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  read  the  following  ar- 
ticles: 

All  One  Familt:   Lasting  Friendships 
Ekebge  From  Con-Con  E^cpeeience 

A  few  months  ago,  Jim  Rocchlo  and  Fred 
Wheeler  had  never  met. 

This  fall  they'll  be  roommates  at  Michigan 
State  University. 

The  friendship  of  Wheeler,  a  black  student 
from  Saginaw  High  on  the  East  Side,  and 
Rocchlo,  a  white  policemen's  son  from  St. 
Stephen's  on  the  West  Side,  could  symbolize 
the  bonds  formed  among  the  148  young  peo- 
ple who  devoted  five  months  of  their  lives  to 
writing  a  new  U.S.  Constitution. 

Black,  white  and  Latin,  rich  and  poor, 
executive's  son  from  Elsenhower  and  fanner's 
daughter  from  Chesanlng,  emerged  from  the 
experience  In  unity. 


} 
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Wheeler  himself  recalled  he  won  the  presi- 
dency of  the  student  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion with  a  speech  declaring.  "No  more 
Saginaw  High,  no  more  Arthur  Hill,  no  more 
Freeland — " 

And  when  the  convention  had  ended, 
Wheeler  leaned  forward  at  Saginaw's  Civic 
Center  and  declared  simply,  "I  can  truly  say 
»t  this  time,  we  are  all  one  family." 

The  rewriting  of  a  Constitution  was  a  task 
the  delegates  from  Saginaw  County's  19  high 
schools  wished  would  end — and  when  It  had. 
they  wished  It  would  go  on.  and  on. 

"Tou  can't  get  this  Involved  In  a  project 
and  Just  forget  It,"  explained  Thomas  Ulmer 
of  Bridegport.  convention  vice  president. 

Over  the  three  days  of  the  convention,  the 
unity  formed  almost  vlsably.  from  early 
raucous  argiunejjt  to  a  final  Joint  under- 
standing and  appreciation  whose  depths  did 
not  need  to  be  spoken  to  be  felt. 

It  might  not  have  started  out  that  way, 
the  students  admitted. 

"Some  kids  may  have  started  out  Just  be- 
cause they  could  get  off  school  and  go  to 
Lansing,"  said  Ulmer. 

"Now.  If  we  called  a  meeting  for  next 
week,  148  delegates  would  show  up." 

"It's  really  something,  how  the  kids  really 
got  Into  It."  added  Dean  McClure  of  Bridge- 
port. 

If  this  was  to  be  a  learning  experience  for 
the  students,  it  certainly  succeeded.  The 
delegates  offered  their  own  word  on  that 
count. 

"We  learned  parliamentary  procedure," 
said  Wheeler,  with  a  sldewlse  glance  at  Roc- 
chlo.  who  emerged  a  master  manipulator  of 
procedural  rules,  often  to  the  discomfiture 
of  Wheeler  In  the  chairman's  seat. 

"And  discipline."  said  Ulmer.  "We  had  to 
give  up  a  lot  of  time  for  this,  so  we  had  to 
learn  to  use  it  well." 

"We  were  living  two  lives,"  added  Wheeler. 
"One  as  a  delegate,  and  one  as  a  student. 
We  had  to  keep  our  eye  on  both  things.  But 
every  delegate  gave  all  they  could  to  it." 

"I  find  government  Interesting  now,"  Mc- 
Clure said.  "Before.  1  didn't  know  what  was 
going  on.  Now  I  know,  and  I  enjoy  following 
the  actions  of  government."  ^ 

"And  we  learned  the  Constitution," 
Wheeler  svmimed  up.  The  adults  who  were 
the  backbone  of  the  body  of  the  convention 
marveled,  too.  "They  learned  to  come  to- 
gether," declared  Robert  A.  Fitzgerald. 
"They  found  the  dlfflculty  of  compromise. 
They  found  It  takes  a  long  time  to  make  law." 
And  Fitzgerald,  chairman  of  the  faculty 
advisory  committee,  added,  "Th*y  learned  the 
significance  of  one  word,  tha^t  can  change 
the  entire  meaning  of  a  \vfiJ 

Saginaw  City  Manager  Ed«ard  H.  Potthoff, 
Jr.,  who  dropped  by  to  watch  the  proceed- 
ings Thursday,  wrapped  up  the  adult  senti- 
ment: "rhey  learned  more  here  In  three  dajra 
than  they  would  In  three  years  of  school." 
But  It  took  Wheeler  to  point  out  not  all 
learning  Is  alike.  "There's  the  work  Itself." 
he  said.  "And  there's  the  enjoyment  you  get 
from  doing  the  work.  Those  are  two  different 
types  of  learning."  It  may  be  the  second  kind 
that  lasts  longest  through  the  lives  of  these 
young  people.  "I  Just  wish  more  of  the  public 
had  been  here. "  said  McClure.  "A  lot  of  them 
thought  It  was  Just  a  big  farce.  But  the  ones 
who  were  here — the  kids — wanted  to  come 
back." 

"I  know  a  lot  of  people  In  the  audience 
were  surprised  at  how  professional  it  was." 
added  Ulmer. 

"We  didn't  have  any  precedent  for  this." 
noted  Wheeler.  "We  didn't  know  how  the 
rules  would  work  out,  what  would  happen." 

What  happened  was.  In  the  words  of 
teacher  Anthony  C.  Martinez  of  Saginaw 
High,  "three  perfectly  beautUul  days.  I  feel 
relieved — and  tired — and  good." 

The  remark  showed  the  students'  pleasure 
at  the  results  was  more  than  shared  by  their 
adult  helpers. 
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"I  Just  feel  kind  of  empty,"  Fitzgerald  said 
Friday.  "I  don't  think  I've  ever  been  part 
of  something  as  exciting  In  my  life." 

The  Vietnam  veteran  explained,  "All  of 
a  sudden  we  go  back  to  regular  Jobs  and 
classrooms,  but  we're  not  regular  people  any 
more.  We  were  part  of  such  an  exciting  thing, 
It's  hard  to  go  back. 

"Honest  to  Ood,  It  was  fascinating.  It  was 
the  most  beautiful  thing  I've  ever  seen  any- 
body— not  Just  young  people,  anybody — 
involved  in." 

And  the  beauty  of  it.  as  Martinez  observed 
was  m  the  resolution  of  students  from  "19 
different  environments  into  a  group  working 
together." 

Not  Just  working  at  it,  insisted  Martha 
Houser.  one  of  many  adult  aides  at  the  con- 
vention. "They  were  living  it." 

The  convention  is  over,  the  Constitution 
written  and  ratified.  But  a  strong  resistance 
to  divorce  has  cropped  up  In  this  family. 

"We  should  do  something  lljce  this  once 
a  year."  proposed  Martinez,  raising  some 
good-natured  groans  from  exhausted  col- 
leagues. 

Nor  do  the  students  want  it  to  end. 

Wheeler,  Ulmer,  Rocchio  and  McClure  were 
talking  over  a  reunion  of  the  148  delegate^, 
perhaps  in  the  summer  of  '77. 


CON-COK  ACHIKVZMKirT  SILENCES  THE 
DOUBTEKS 

(By  John  A.  Puravs) 

It's  a  Constitution  the  country  can  live 
with — and  prosper  under. 

Some  didn't  believe  it  would  turn  out  that 
way.  The  scoffers  and  disbelievers  poked  fun 
even  as  the  new  document  was  being  writ- 
ten. 

But  after  delegates  to  the  Bicentennial 
Constitutional  Convention  completed  their 
work  Thursday  night,  the  most  confident 
among  them  were  Joined  by  the  most  pessi- 
mistic of  adults  in  contemplating  with  some 
awe  what  they  had  achieved. 

"We  feel  at  any  time  this  Constitution 
could  take  the  place  of  the  real  one,"  said 
Frederick  Wheeler  Jr.  of  Saginaw  High,  pres- 
ident of  the  convention. 

"What  we  did  today,"  mused  Thomas 
Ulmer  of  Bridgeport,  convention  vice  presi- 
dent, "some  adults  thought  we'd  be  terrible, 
that  we  would  take  their  freedom  and  throw 
It  away,  be  extremely  radical. 

"I  thought  it  was  fairly  conservative." 

Not  all  adults  might  be  happy  with  the 
students'  Constitution. 

Congress  might  think  it  radical,  for  in- 
stance, that  it  would  have  to  obey  a  mini- 
mum work  schedule  on  pain  of  being  fined. 

A  president  might  deem  it  radical  to  sub- 
mit his  executive  agreement  to  Congress  for 
approval. 

A  great  numy  citizens  might  consider  It 
radical  to  have  to  go  to  the  polls  If  they're 
registered  voters. 

It  was  all  done  by  design — and  the  con- 
vention leaders,  in  a  relaxed  retrospective 
late  Thursday  night,  didn't  think  they  were 
radical  at  all. 

"The  purpose  of  a  constitution  is  to  put 
restrictions  on  government."  defined  Ulmer. 
"That  means  more  freedom  is  given  to  the 
people.  In  our  new  Constitution,  there's  more 
direct  power  to  the  people." 

The  theme  was  consistently  reflected  dur- 
ing deliberations. 

Where  the  presidency  seemed  too  powerful. 
It  was  made  responsible  to  Congress.  Just  one 
^example  relevant  to  recent  history  was  in- 
sisting on  two-thirds  congressional  approval 
of  presidential  pardons. 

The  students  seemed  to  respect  the  status 
of  Congress  as  popular  representatives.  But 
they  were  not  happy  with,  in  their  percep- 
tion, a  somewhat  cavalier  attitude  by  those 
lawmakers.  So  Congress,  under  their  docu- 
ment, would  have  a  strict  work  schedule. 

But  the  cry  at  "pomr  to  the  people"  was 
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hardly  in  the  same  tone  as  during  the  stu- 
dent stridency  of  the  '60s. 

The  convention  rejected,  in  one  case,  a 
move  to  enact  universal  referendum  rights 
on  government  and  labor  union  decisions. 
Judging  this  would  bring,  as  one  delegate  put 
It,  "chaos." 

"We  tried  to  make  a  democracy  In  which 
people  would  have  the  most  freedom,"  ex- 
plained Ulmer,  "and  yet  one  not  so  loose 
there  would  be  anarchy." 

In  large  part,  the  students  deemed  the 
present  Constitution  good  enough  to  last  at 
least  another  two  hundred  years. 

Few  sections  were  thrown  out,  or  revised 
wholesale.  Instead,  the  delegates  patched, 
mended,  updated,  condensed.  They  put  Into 
practice  Wheeler's  oplnioh  last  fall  during 
planning  sessions  that  the  present  Constitu- 
tion "is  a  beautiful  document." 

"This  wasn't  meant  to  be  Utopia,"  Wheeler 
noted  last  week.  "It's  down  to  earth." 

The  delegates  felt  they  knew  what  they 
were  doing,  but  others  still  sneered — and  that 
stung. 

During  ratification  Thursday  afternoon, 
Michael  Schachtner  of  SS  Peter  &  Paul's  de- 
clared, "We've  been  criticized.  But  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  were  criticized  too,  and  now  their 
document  is  regarded  as  the  best  In  the 
world. 
"I  feel  we've  done  equally  well." 
Wheeler  conceded.  "It  could  never  replace 
the  real  Constitution.  The  delegates  realize 
that."  But  he  added,  "It's  amendable.  If  peo- 
ple don't  agree  with  it,  they  can  amend  it. 
That's  why  we  can  live  under  it." 

"It's  not  perfect,"  agreed  James  Rocchio  of 
St.  Stephen's.  "But  it's  the  best  way  we  could 
think  of  to  make  the  country  more  repre- 
sentative." 

"There  are  things  I  don't  completely  agree 
with  in  it,"  observed  Ulmer.  "But  you  have 
to  learn  to  compromise." 

It's  a  lesson  the  Founding  Fathers  learned 
too. 

Many  were  uncomfortable  with  slavery,  ac- 
cording to  history,  but  to  gain  ratification 
from  southern  states,  they  yielded. 

The  original  Constitution  called  blacks 
three-fifths  of  a  person.  It  ordered  states  to 
return  forthwith  any  slave  who  had  escaped, 
even  if  that  state  did  not  have  slavery. 

Realistically,  the  delegates  held  out  little 
expectation  of  a  popular  groundswell  on  be- 
half of  their  effort. 

But  they  firmly  believe  that  neither  should 
their  work  molder  In  some  dusty  high  school 
archive. 

"We  believe  if  the  bigwigs  down  in  Wash- 
ington read  it,  they  might  get  some  ideas 
from  It,"  said  Rocchio.  "If  one  good  idea 
comes  from  it.  it's  a  success.  Ill  be  happy, 
"That's  the  way  most  of  us  feel.  That's 
why  we  took  it  so  seriously." 


MxrruAL  Respect  BsmcEs ,  Age  Oap 

Fred  I.  Chase  has  16  gr&ndcbildren.  He 
could  have  148  more. 

By  the  end  of  the  three-day  student  Bicen- 
tennial Constitutional  Convention,  parlia- 
mentarian Chase  was  ready  to  adopt  every 
delegate. 

But  It  was  too  late,  really.  By  their  stand- 
ing ovation,  by  their  full-throated  singing  of 
"Happy  Birthday"  at  Thursday  night's  ban- 
quet, the  students  showed  they  had  already 
adopted  him. 

"What  a  beautiful  man,"  breathed  one 
male  delegate. 

For  Fred  Chase,  about  to  turn  79,  acting 
as  convention  parliamentarian  was  "the  Ice 
cream  on  the  frosting  on  the  cake"  of  a  life- 
time of  parliamentary  service  In  Michigan. 

It  began  in  1919,  when  he  emerged  from 
World  War  I  service  seeking  a  Job  and  find- 
ing it  in  the  state  legislature. 

It  was  supposed  to  be,  most  likely,  a  part- 
time  employment.  But  it  lasted  long  enough 
for  Chase  to  referee  Michigan's  own  Oon-Oon 
back  in  1961. 
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"What  a  fabulous  guy,"  declared  teacher 
Tim  Fullerton  after  sharing  a  convention 
lunch  break  with  Chase.  "He's  known  every- 
body who  was  anybody.  The  anecdotes  he 
tells!" 

The  rapport  between  Chase  and  bis  patrons 
of  17  and  18  built  up  through  equal  meas- 
ures of  impartiality  on  his  part  and  respect 
for  authority  on  the  delegates'  part. 

Rulings  by  Chase  were  accepted  without 
qualm.  And  why  not?  As  Terry  Ellison  of 
Carrollton  put  it  In  a  tribute  to  the  parlia- 
mentarian, "We  want  to  thank  Mr.  Chase 
for  guiding  us  when  most  of  us  didn't  know 
what  we  were  doing." 

Chase  may  have  his  opinions  of  what  the 
students  accomplished,  but  like  a  good 
arbiter,  he's  keeping  them  to  himself  for 
now. 

Asked  what  he  thought  of  the  convention, 
he  repUed,  "I  havent  given  any  thought 
to  it.  I've  been  too  busy  keeping  track  of 
what's  going  on." 

And  he  explained,  "It's  their  convention. 
it's  their  thing.  You  can  see  their  feelings  in 
the  articles  they've  adopted,  insisting  that 
Congress  stay  in  session  and  work  harder, 
and  enacting  a  balanced  budget." 

Aside  from  specifics,  though.  Chase's  opin- 
ion of  the  delegates  was  unreserved:  "I 
think  they're  doing  a  terrific  Job,"  he  de- 
clared at  mld-conventlon.  "Considering  none 
of  them  had  any  parliamentary  experience,  a 
tremendous  Job." 

As  he  told  the  students  at  the  celebration 
banquet,  this  isn't  his  first  experience  with 
Saginaw  County  high  school  students. 

There  has,  however,  been  a  slight  delay 
In  making  their  reacqualntance. 

"Back  In  1913  or  1914,"  he  began,  with  his 
youthful  audience  gasping  in  awe,  "I  played 
football  for  Lansing  Central  against  Arthur 
Hill. 

I  forget  the  score  or  the  winner,"  he 
twinkled.  "But  the  Arthur  HIU  team  was 
clean  players,  and  that  made  them  winners. 

"Again  I'm  having  the  happy  privilege  of 
associating  with  winners." 

If  Chase  held  a  dubious  view  of  the  con- 
vention, it  w^  at  the  lack  of  time. 

"They  were  under  pressure,"  he  mused.  "If 
they  had  more  time,  there  wouldn't  have 
been  this  arguing  over  closing  debate." 

But  he  hinted  those  pressures  may  have 
produced  floor  parliamentarians  to  match 
those  of  his  previous  55  years. 

"Tou  old  sharpie,"  he  told  Jim  Rocchio 
of  St.  Stephen's,  a  stalwart  at  the  debate 
mike,  "you  can  get  in  more  things  on  a 
point  of  information  than  most  people  can 
In  debate." 

After  the  points  of  order,  divisions  of  the 
house  and  motions  to  recall  the  previous  im- 
mediate pending  motion  had  all  echoed  and 
died  away  In  the  Civic  Center's  cavern,  Fred 
I.  Chase  rose  once  more  to  a  point  of  In- 
formation of  his  own : 

"You  are  terrific,"  he  told  his  young  people. 
"This  has  been  an  Inspiration  and  a  wonder- 
ful experience." 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CHAIRMAN  MORGAN 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1976 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  after  31  years  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Dr.  Thomas  Morgan 
has  decided  to  retire.  As  chairman  of  the 
House  International  Relations  Commit- 
tee, his  contribution  to  the  progress  of 
international  peace,  and  interrelation  of 
the  world's  people  haye  possibly  been  im- 
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surpassed  in  the  history  oi  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. 

His  ability  to  work  as  chairman  with 
five  Presidents,  five  Secretaries  of  State, 
nine  Consrresses,  three  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  chairmen,  and  an 
Inestimable  nimiber  of  colleagues  and 
international  leaders  spanning  the  philo- 
sophical, political,  and  ideological  rang»s 
is  a  tribute  to  his  greatness. 

Dr.  Morgan  was  bom  in  Ellsworth,  Pa., 
and  graduated  from  local  public  schools 
before  graduating  from  Wajniesburg  Col- 
lege and  then  going  on  to  Detroit  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  He  has 
practiced  medicine  and  surgery  in  his : 
hometown  of  Predericktown,  even  after 
coming  to  Congress. 

Dr.  Morgan  came  to  the  House  at  the 
end  of  WW  n.  He  has  seen  some  of  the 
most  dliScult  international  situations 
the  United  States  has  ever  faced,  and  he 
handled  each  occasion  with  expertise, 
dedication,  farsightedness,  and  above  all, 
optimistic  enthusiasm.  He  believes  in  the 
interdependence  of  all  the  nations  in  the 
world.  Yet,  he  is  pragmatic  enough  to 
realize  that  we  can  only  do  so  much  in 
the  United  States  in  order  to  accomp- 
lish peace. 

The  reason  that  I  as  a  new  member 
can  see  Dr.  Morgan  being  so  effective  is 
because  of  his  empathy  for  the  new 
member,  his  patience,  his  willingness  to 
listen  to  a  new  member's  suggestions, 
criticisms,  and  comments  about  the  world 
situation,  even  though  I  am  sure  at  times 
his  new  colleagues  oversimplify  the  situ- 
ation or  repeat  a  theory  Dr.  Morgan 
has  heard  100  times  before. 

He  worked  continually  toward  what  he 
felt  was  the  good  of  the  country  and 
would  integrate  any  member's  suggestion 
that  was  in  the  best  interests  of  this 
country  and  the  world.  When  he  rose 
on  the  floor,  his  speeches  came  from  a 
background  of  knowledge  and  detailed 
study.  He  met  with  world  leaders  and 
knew  their  opinions  and  problems.  He 
delegated  authority  and  responsibility. 
To  even  the  youngest  members  of  the 
International  Relations  Committee,  he 
delegated  authority,  yet  he  accepted  the 
responsibility  for  any  mistakes  that  were 
made  in  presenting  a  case. 

In  all  the  years  that  he  presided  over 
the  committee,  he  only  ever  lost  one  bill, 
and  that  was  only  a  temporary  defeat. 
Nowhere  was  Dr.  Morgan's  integrity  and 
ability  better  shown  than  in  the  yearly 
shepherding  of  foreign  aid  legislation 
through  a  hostile  House.  Dr.  Morgan  did 
it  because  he  believed  in  the  correctness 
of  the  legislation,  and  knew  its  unpopu- 
larity had  to  be  overcome  to  maintain 
the  U.S.  role  in  the  world. 

One  final  footnote:  As  chairman.  Dr. 
Morgan  could  have  traveled  thrcAighout 
the  world,  but  he  seldom  did.  One  rea- 
son was  because  of  his  love  for  south- 
western Pennsylvania,  and  his  desire  to 
spend  his  moments  away  from  Washing- 
ton in  that  area,  with  his  family,  helping 
his  constituents  whom  he  never  forgot. 

Throughout  his  long  career  on  the 
committee  as  a  member  and  as  chair- 
man, his  accomplishments  have  been 
numerous.  Certainly,  Dr.  Morgan  must 
go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the  most 
infiuential  Members  of  Congress  during 
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our  Nation's  200  years,  and  the  most 
effective  recent  Member  of  Congress  in 
relation  to  world  peace  and  international 
relations.         ^     

PRESIDENT  FORD  ADDRESSED  THE 
NATIONAL  PRAYER  BREAKFAST 
ON  JANUARY  29 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF   mAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  11,  1976 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Ford  addressed  the  National  Prayer 
Breakfast  on  January  29.  His  remarks 
contain  a  message  that  all  Americans 
should  take  to  heart.  I  commend  the 
President's  remarks  to  my  colleagues  in 
Congress  for  their  consideration: 
Remarks  of  thz  PBZsmENT  at  the  24th 
Anmttai.  Nationai.  Pkatxs  Breakfast 

Congressman  Preyer,  distinguished  guests, 
ladles  and  gentlemen : 

Our  Nation  was  bom  200  years  ago  poor 
and  very  weak.  0\ir  leaders  were  untested 
and  our  land  remote  troai  much  of  the  world. 
This  continent  was  ^nostly  a  virgin  wUder- 
ness.  \ 

Yet  our  new  Natioti  displayed  extraor- 
dinary determination  and  near  limitless  ca- 
pacity for  discovery  about  oiwselves  and 
about  our  future.  Our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence surpassed  aU  worldly  doctrines  In 
Its  enlightened  pronouncements  on  human 
rights  and  individual  liberty. 

Our  leaders  showed  that  the  Inspired  will 
and  raw  courage  of  our  ragged  defenders 
could  defeat  not  only  hardship  and  privation 
but  the  disciplined  power  of  an  empire.  Our 
people  demonstrated  extraordinary  beUef 
that  their  cause  was  Just  and  that  It  would 
prevaU.  / 

I  think  It  Is  well  to  recall  at  the  start  of 
this  Bicentennial  year  that  It  was  not  might 
nor  wealth  which  ultimately  gained  Ameri- 
can independence  and  liberty  but  more  pow- 
erful forces — the  unshakeable,  unbreakable 
belief  of  ovir  people  in  themselves  and  In 
their  cause.  They  proved  that  a  people's 
greatest  strength  is  In  its  own  faith. 

We  are  gathered  here  this  morning  to  re- 
caU  and  to  renew  that  faith — faith  In  God 
and  belief  In  the  future  of  our  country.  We 
seek  to  sustain  and  to  increase  our  spiritual 
strength  at  this  time  of  prayer  and  recoUec- 
tion. 

John  Muhlenburg  wrote  in  his  diary  In 
1776,  about  200  years  ago:  "There  Is  a  time 
to  pray  and  a  time  to  fight.  This  Is  the  time 
to  fight. " 

If  he  were  alive  today  and  wrlUng  in  1976. 
he  may  have  written  /'This  Is  the  time  to 

pray"  \  »„ 

Let  men  and  women  of  faith  remember 
that  this  Nation,  endowed  by  God  with  so 
many  blessings,  is  also  surrounded  by  In- 
credible needs.  At  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury In  American  history  let  us  remember 
Jes\is  who  surrounded  by  needs  stUl  early  in 
the  morning  went  away  to  a  solitary  place  to 
pray. 

We  are  one  people,  one  Government  and 
one  Nation.  We  are,  by  any  name,  an  Indi- 
visible lan'd  and  people. 

BenJamii^,Franklln,  addressing  himself  to_ 
religious  faith  and  worship  in  God  in  the 
society  In  which  he  lived,  told  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution:  "Without  God's  concur- 
ring aid,  we  shall  succeed  In  this  political 
buUdlng  no  better  than  the  builders  of 
Babel.  We  shall  be  divided  by  our  little  par- 
tial local  Interests.  Oi.ir  projects  wlU  be  con- 
founded and  we  ourselves  shall  become  a  re- 
proach and  a  by-word  down  to  future  ages." 
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To<Uy.  unlUe  tbe  times  of  Dr.  Franklin, 
our  Nation  is  mighty  and  Is  wealthy.  The 
many  changes  in  our  land  In  these  200  years 
may  be  as  frightening  as  they  are  wondrous. 

This  becomes  apparent  when  we  ask  our- 
selves this  question:  Do  we  have  the  faith, 
the  belief  of  Washington,  Adams,  Jefferson 
and  the  others?  Has  our  spiritual  growth 
matched  our  temporal  destiny  as  a  Nation? 

We  know  that  wealth  and  power  do  not 
measure  the  greatness  of  this  or  any  other 
Nation.  Our  spiritual  principles  and  moral 
values  transcend  the  physical  capacities  and 
the  boundaries  of  our  land. 

That  Is  why  we  come  here  humbly  this 
morning — to  ask  from  Ood  strength  and 
guidance  so  we  may  leave  to  our  third  cen- 
tury a  legacy  of  leadership  worthy  of  the 
Inheritance  left  us  by  our  forebears. 

Often,  as  I  walk  Into  the  office,  I  realize 
that  man's  wisdom  and  strength  are  not  suf- 
ficient so  I  try  to  practice  the  truth  of 
Proverbs  3:5-6:  "Trust  In  the  Lord  with  all 
thine  heart;  Lean  not  unto  thine  own  un- 
derstanding. In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge 
Him,  And  He  shall  direct  thy  path." 

Tolerance,  understanding,  love — let  us  pray 
for  all  of  these  because  we  need  them) as  a 
people.  Let  us  pray  for  Ood's  guidance  In  our 
pursuit  of  peace. 

Let  us  rediscover  our  past  and  renew  our- 
selves In  Its  cherished  principles,  and  then 
let  us  begin  our  Journey  Into  this  third  cen- 
tury with  the  same  faith  and  the  same  pur- 
pose of  our  Nation's  founders.  Let  us  span 
the  centuries  at  this  moment  and  unite  the 
past,  the  present  and  the  future  In  spiritual 
communion. 

Let  us  make  It  our  "earnest  prayer,"  as 
George  Washington  did  two  centuries  ago, 
l^hat  "0od  would  graciously  be  pleased  to  dis- 
pose us  all  to  do  Justice,  to  love  mercy,  and 
to  demean  ourselves  with  charity  and  himill- 
ity  and  a  peaceful  temper  of  mind,  without 
which  we  can  never  hope  to  be  a  happy  Na- 
tion." 

And  let  us  make  It  our  "constant  prayer," 
as  Lincoln  did  more  than  a  century  ago — not 
only  that  God  Is  on  our  side,  but  that  we 
"and  this  Nation  should  be  on  the  Lord's 
Bide." 

Finally,  let  It  be  said  that  In  this  great 
Nation  of  ours  freedom  still  flourishes  and 
liberty  stlU  lives.  As  we  declare  our  depend- 
ence on  God.  let  us  unite  In  the  same  bond 
which  united  those  who  signed  America's 
Declaration  of  Independence  200  years  ago. 

Let  us  today  reaffirm  their  pledge,  as  writ- 
ten In  the  closing  words  of  that  majestic 
document,  that  "For  the  support  of  this 
Declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  pro- 
tection of  divine  providence,  we  mutually 
pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes 
and  our  sacred  honor." 

Thank  you. 


WEATHER  UNDERGROUND  ORGA- 
NIZES NATIONAL  SUPPORT  AP- 
PARAT 


HON.  LARRY  M  DONALD 

or    CEOHGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1976 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  sxire  that  you  and  my  col- 
leagues will  be  as  shocked  as  I  was  to 
learn  that  a  recent  national  conference 
organized  by  the  above-ground  support- 
ers of  the  terrorist  Weather  Under- 
ground Organization  was  funded,  in  part, 
with  Federal  money  and  that  the  con- 
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ference  has  Issued  a  call  for  mass  dem- 
onstrations and  violence  during  the  In- 
dependence Day  celebrations  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

On  January  31,  nearly  3,000  people  at- 
tended the  National  Hard  Times  Confer- 
ence, organized  by  the  Prairie  Fire  Orga- 
nizing Committee — PPOC — the  overt 
arm  of  the  Weather  Underground  Orga- 
nization— WUO — with  the  assistance  of 
the  militant  Trotskyist  Communists  of 
the  Workers  World  Party— WWP.  The 
conference  was  held  at  the  University  of 
Dllnois  Chicago  Circle  Campus  from  Jan- 
uary 30  through  February  1,  1976. 

During  the  conference,  a  long-planned 
scheme  to  disrupt  by  mass  demonstra- 
tions and  violence  the  Bicentennial  cele- 
brations on  July  4  in  Philadelphia 
were  ratified  and  expanded.  Originally 
proposed  by  the  Cuban -backed  Puerto 
Rican  Socialist  Party — PSP — the  plan 
has  been  adopted  by  a  variety  of  groups 
operating  imder  the  name,  the  July  4th 
Coalition.  Endorsers  of  the  call  include 
leading  members  of  such  diverse  revolu- 
tionary organizations  as  the  Venceremos 
Brigade,  the  New  American  Movement, 
National  Lawyers  Guild.  Mass  Party  Or- 
ganizing Committee — formerly  the  Na- 
tional Interim  Committee  for  a  Mass 
Party  of  the  People— the  Communist 
Party,  U.S.A.,  and  CPUSA  fronts. 

OUier  endorsers  of  the  call  for  the 
continuation  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion in  Philadelphia  on  July  4  include 
various  clergymen  and  representatives 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  and 
the  American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee—AFSC. 

My  information  on  this  revolutionary 
conference  indicates  that  the  costs  were 
in  the  region  of  $7,000.  Of  this  sum,  ap- 
proximately $3,000  was  provided  by  the 
American  Issues  Forum  of  Chicago — 
AIF — the  local  unit  of  a  nationwide  or- 
ganization originally  proposed  by  the 
well-known  newscaster,  Walter  Cronkite, 
to  promote  a  serious  dialog  on  issues 
affecting  various  sectors  of  American  so- 
ciety. In  September  1975.  the  AIF  of 
Chicago  received  a  $350,000  grant  from 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities, an  independent  Federal  agen- 
cy. 

In  the  1975-76  program  announce- 
ment of  the  National  Endowmant  for  the 
Humanities,  it  Is  stated  that  the  NEH 
"was  created  In  1965  out  of  congressional 
concern  that  the  U.S.  position  of  world 
leadership  be  based  on  achievement  'in 
the  realm  of  ideas  and  of  the  spirit'  as 
well  as  on  'superior  power,  wealth,  and 
technology.' " 

Those  responsible  for  the  American 
Issues  Forum  of  Chicago  must  be 
charged  with  lavishly  giving  away  tax- 
payers' money  without  checking  on  Its 
ultimate  distribution.  In  this  case,  tax- 
payers' money  vjvls  used  to  fund  z  need- 
ing of  those  whose  avowed  purpose  is  to 
tear  down  the  fabric  of  our  society  and 
replace  it  with  a  totalitarian  Marxist- 
Leninist  system. 

In  Chicago,  the  American  Issues  Forum 
offices  at  203  North  Wabash  Avenue. 
Suite  918.  Chicago,  m.  60601  [312/443- 
1776]  are  staffed  by  Rev.  Richard  H. 
Luecke,  director;  Alan  B.  Andersmi.  and 
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Jennifer  R.  Hecht,  associate  directors. 
The  AIF  Committee,  which  according  to 
the  AIF:  Chicago  guidelines  must  ap- 
prove an  contracted  projects,  includes: 

Stanley  N.  Katz,  chairman;  professor 
and  associate  dean,  Law  School.  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago. 

Diane  Abt,  vice-chairwoman;  pro- 
ducer, reporter.  WBBM-CBS  radio. 

James  W.  Rottman,  secretaiy;  execu- 
tive director,  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews. 

James  Goodman,  treasurer. 

Benjamin  Alexander,  president,  Chi- 
cago State  University. 

Thomas  J.  Boodell.  Jr.,  Boodell.  Sears, 
Sugrue,  Giambalvo  &  Crowley. 

Manford  Byrd,  Jr..  deputy  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  board  of  education. 

Eugene  Eidenberg.  vice  chancellor. 
University  of  Illinois.  Circle  Campus. 

Neil  Harris,  professor.  Department  of 
History.  University  of  Chicago. 

Charles  E.  Hinds.  Jr..  executive  direc- 
tor. Catholic  Television  Network  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Cyril  O.  Houle,  professor.  Department 
of  Education.  University  of  Chicago. 

William  J.  McCarter,  vice  president 
and  general  manager,  WTTW  television. 

Ethel  Payne.  Associate  Editor.  Chicago 
Defender. 

Angelina  Pedroso,  professor.  Depart- 
ment of  Foreign  Language,  Northeast- 
em  Illinois  University. 

Albert  M.  Ragland.  executive  director. 
Chicago  Conference  on  Religion  and 
Race. 

Harold  K.  Skramstad.  Jr..  director, 
Chicago  Historical  Society. 

Lawrence  W.  Towner,  president,  the 
Newberry  Library. 

E.  Leland  Webber,  director.  Field  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History. 

Robert  Wedgeworth.  executive  direc- 
tor, American  Library  A.ssociation. 

In  a  telephone  interview  with  one  of 
my  staff  on  February  10.  ATP  Director 
Leucke  confirmed  that  a  substantial 
sum — to  his  recollection  $2.700 — had 
been  provided  to  the  Hard  Times  Con- 
ference as  the  result  of  an  application 
by  Shelly  Miller  and  Russell  Neufeld 
representing  the  conference  organizers. 

When  my  staff  asked  Mr.  Leucke 
whether  he  was  aware  that  Shelly  Miller 
and  Russell  Neufeld  were  members  of 
the  Prairie  Fire  Organizing  Committee 
national  committee  and  whether  he  was 
aware  that  the  PFOC  was  the  overt  sup- 
port group  for  the  terrorist  Weather  Un- 
derground, he  professed  dismay. 

Mr.  Leucke  further  stated  that  the 
Hard  Times  people  had  been  vouched  for 
to  the  American  Issues  Forum  by  Eugene 
Eidenberg.  vice  chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  Circle  Campus  where  the 
Hard  Times  Conference  was  held.  In- 
deed, the  helpful  Mr.  Leucke  told  my 
ctaff  that  Vice-Chancellor  Eidenberg 
had  reported  back  on  Monday  night, 
February  9.  to  the  AIF  Committee  on  his 
personal  attendance  at  the  Hard  Times 
Conference,  and  that  he  had  sissured  the 
AIF  Committee  that  any  misgivings  they 
may  have  had  regarding  the  Hard  Times 
Conference  could  be  forgotten. 

And  I  am  certain  that  my  colleagues 
will  share  my  addltionEil  concern  about 
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Tice-Chancellor  Eldenberg's  role  in  this 
national  meeting  of  revolutionaries  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  E^ugene  Eidenberg 
is  chairman  of  the  Illinois  State  LEAA 
Commission  which  dispenses  all  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration 
funding  in  that  State. 

An  additionally  shocking  development 
came  when  organizers  of  the  Hard 
Times  Conference  boasted  that  Mr. 
Eidenberg.  whose  own  field  is  ix>lltical 
science  and  who  must  therefore  be  aware 
of  the  totalitarian  amoral  nature  of 
Marxism-Leninism,  had  promised  that 
he  would  use  his  influence  to  keep  \ht 
police  off  the  circle  campus  and  keep 
police  harassment,  that  is.  surveillance 
of  the  Weather  Underground  supporters, 
to  a  minimum.  Attempts  by  my  office  to 
reach  Eidenberg  for  comment  have  been 
unsuccessful. 

However.  Mr.  Leucke  did  say  that  he. 
as  well  as  Vice-Chancellor  Elidenberg, 
had  been  at  the  Hard  Times  Conference. 
Mr.  Leucke  stating  that  he  had  attended 
several  workshops,  but  that  he  had  not 
been  present  for  the  entire  conference. 
Mr.  Leucke  may  not  have  been  aware  of 
the  ideology  of  the  Prairie  Fire  group  at 
the  time  they  were  introduced  to  the  AIP 
by  Eugene  Eidenberg.  but  It  is  Incon- 
ceivable that  he  could  have  overlooked 
the  enormous  amount  of  literature  which 
was  distributed  by  the  wide  range  of 
Marxist-Leninist  groups  attending.  And 
one  of  the  publications  which  was  much 
in  evidence  was  the  February  1976.  issue 
of  Groundswell.  which  states  on  its  mast- 
head that  It  is  the  "newspaper  of  the 
Prairie  Fire  Organizing  Committee." 

In  its  opening  statement  of  purpose, 
Mr.  Leucke  could  have  read: 

The  Prairie  Fire  Organizing  Ck>mmlttee  is 
a  national  organization  of  socialist  revolu- 
tionaries with  chapters  In  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area,  New  York  City.  Columbus,  Boston. 
Philadelphia  and  Vermont. 

We  believe  that  it  will  take  a  socialist 
revolution — the  seizure  of  power  and  control 
of  the  means  of  production  by  the  working 
class— to  bring  Justice,  equality,  and  a  pro- 
ductive, meaningful  life  to  the  i>eople  of  the 
U.S.  We  believe  that  the  working  class  of  the 
U.S.  can  and  will  lead  the  battle  to  take 
power  and  build  a  socialist  society. 

We  believe  that  the  revolutionary  struggle 
of  the  U.S.  working  class  Is  closely  tied  to 
the  liberation  struggles  of  nations  colonized 
by  the  TT.S.  ruling  class  around  the  world 
and  within  the  territorial  United  States.  Our 
enemv,  U.S.  Imserlallsm,  is  also  the  enemy 
of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people,  the  people  of 
Africa.  Asia,  and  Latin  America,  the  Native 
American  people.  Black  and  Mexican  people 
within  the  U.S.  Our  enemy  is  the  same  enemy 
derisively  defeated  by  the  people  of  Indo- 
china.* •  • 

We  believe  that  the  liberation  of  women 
cannot  be  achieved  without  the  defeat  of 
capitalism  and  the  building  of  socialism.* ••. 

We  believe  that  revolutionaries  should  be 
engaged  in  the  study  of  Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm, 
developing  a  deep  and  growing  revolutionary 
base  •  •  •  and  struggling  to  build  organiza- 
tions to  develop  and  test  out  political  line, 
strategy,  and  program.  We  are  a  part  of  this 
process. 

And  the  PPOC  statement  concludes: 
We  hope  to  join  forces  with  other  com- 
munist groups  and  organizations  to  build  a 
communist  party  truly  representative  of  the 
*  *  *  U.S.  working  class.  We  are  committed 
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to  building  a  militant  movement  willing  and 
able  to  wage  the  long  hard  fight  that  will  be 
necessary. 

If  Mr.  Leucke  had  needed  to  look  fur- 
ther in  the  copies  of  Groimdswell  dis- 
tributed at  the  Hard  Times  Conference, 
he  would  have  found  the  PFOC's  own 
statement  describing  the  origins  of  the 
conference  and  the  reason  for  its  or- 
ganization: 

•  *  *  The  idea  for  the  national  Hard  Times 
Conference  was  initially  proposed  by  the 
Prairie  Fire  Organizing  Conjmlttee  at  our 
national  conference  last  July.  It  was  taken 
up  by  other  organizations  involved  In  the 
working-class  struggle  and  the  national 
Uberation  struggles  here,  and  was  discussed, 
modified  and  strengthened.  The  National 
Board  of  the  Hard  Times  Conference  collec- 
tively Issued  a  call  which  became  the  basis 
of  the  poUtlcal  program  of  the  conference, 
the  Hard  Times  BUI  of  Rights. 

Revolutionary  organizations  must  lead  In 
buUdlng  a  movement  to  fight  these  attacks 
[by  the  ruling  class].  We  must  develop  a 
program  that  speaks  to  the  Immediate  needs 
of  the  working  class  while  promoting  unity 
and  class  consciousness.  •  •  •  We  need  to 
chart  the  direction  to  the  full  realization  of 
that  power,  to  the  final  resolution  of  the 
contradiction  between  the  working  class  and 
the  ruling  class.  This  resolution  is  a  socialist 
revolution. 

The  national  unity  forged  In  struggle  at 
the  conference  will  be  a  critical  step  In  this 
process.  We  must  commit  ourselves  to  build 
this  tinlty.  Incorporate  expanding  numbers 
of  people  into  a  deepening  national  resistance 
to  the  ruling  class. 

In  plain  English,  the  Hard  Times  Con- 
ference was  called  by  the  Weather  Un- 
derground Organization  through  Its 
above-ground  support  apparatus  to  set 
the  groundwor*  for  a  new  Communist 
movement.  The  function  of  the  confer- 
ence was  to  bring 'new  people  into  the 
orbit  of  the  Weather  Underground,  sur- 
rounding the  Illegal  terrorist  center  of 
the  organization  with. many  additional 
layers  of  sympathizers. 

The  July  4  Coalition,  operating  from 
P.O.  Box  205,  Cooper  Station,  New  York. 
N.Y.  10003.  issued  a  call  for  July  4th 
actions  in  line  with  the  virulent  anti- 
American  diatribes  previously  produced 
by  the  PFOC  and  the  Weather  Under- 
ground in  its  publications  such  as  Osawa- 
tomle.  Under  the  heading,  "The  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Continues,"  the  group 
paints  a  warped  and  twisted  picture  of 
American  history,  for  example: 

But  from  the  very  beginning,  great  sectors 
of  the  population  were  excluded  from  the 
democratic  vision  of  the  United  States  of 
America:  the  Native  Americans,  whose  land 
was  stolen;  •  •  •  African  people,  kidnapped 
•  •  •;  women,  whose  labor  went  unpaid  •  •  •. 
And  soon  after  the  triumph  •  •  •  the  small 
farmers,  artisans,  mechanics,  and  other  work- 
ers Joined  the  ranks  of  those  to  whom  the 
Ideals  of  equality  would  not  be  applied. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Today  the  abuses  and  crimes  committed 
by  the  U.S.  government  and  the  giant  corpo- 
rations It  serves  against  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  world  exceed  In  their 
Inhumanity  those  committed  by  the  British 
against  the  people  of  the  thirteen  oblonles. 

The  Marxist  apocalyptic  vision  con- 
tinues with  such  sweeping  statements  as 
we  are  celebrating  the  Bicentennial  with 
"our  housing,  schools  and  entire  cities  In 
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decay."  The  call  then  states  that  "it  is 
time  for  action"  by  Native  Americans, 
blacks.  Mexicans.  Puerto  Ricans.  Asians. 
Latin  Americans,  w<Hnen  smd  white 
workers.  The  July  4  Coalition  call  states: 
It  is  time  to  assert  the  long  and  heroic 
tradition  of  our  people's  resistance  to  aU 
forms  of  tyranny. 

But  the  statement  makes  plain  that  at 
this  particular  time  and  under  these  pcu*- 
ticular  conditions,  the  most  appropriate 
form  of  mass  resistance  is  the  "battle 
for  democratic  rights,  against  the  effects 
of  the  system's  economic  crisis  and  for 
an  end  to  colonialism" — by  which  they 
mean  giving  up  all  U.S.  possessions  and 
bases  outside  the  mainland  United 
States.  But  this  is  clearly  within  the 
f  ramftrork  of  Lenin's  teaching  that  flexi- 
bility of  revolutionary  tactics,  ranging 
from  petitions  and  picket  lines  to  the 
various  forms  of  armed  struggle,  includ- 
ing terrorism,  are  necessary  for  success. 

The  call  states  that  many  Issues  will  be 
raised  to  attract  people  to  Philadelphia — 
calls  for  Government-supplied  "fiUl  em- 
plosmnent":  women's  issues;  calls  for  sub- 
sidized housing,  food,  welfare,  health 
care  and  education;  ending  "repressive 
legislation";  and  for  a  U.S.  foreign  policy 
of  total  isolationism,  giving  the  Commu- 
nists a  free  hand  throughout  the  world. 
It  says  that  "we  will  observe  the  Bicen- 
tennial in  Philadelphia  on  July  4  in  pro- 
test and  in  celebration  of  our  unity  in 
struggle." 

The  Weather  Underground  Organiza- 
Maa.,  in  its  Osawatomle  publication,  smd 
the  Prairie  Fire  Organizing  Committee. 
In  Its  confidential  internal  documents, 
have  stated  their  intention  even  more 
plainly: 

The  rulers  have  set  the  time  for  the  party. 

Let  us  bring  the  fireworks. 

As  listed  on  the  call  of  the  July  4  Coali- 
tion, the  endorsers  of  the  Philadelphia 
action  include : 
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Partial  list  of  endorsers: 

Jayma  Abdoo,  National  Lawyers  Guild, 
Philadelphia. 

Frank  Ackerman,  Dollars  and  Sense. 

Angelo  Allcea,  Council  of  Latlnamerican 
TYade  Unionists. 

Jos^  Alberto  Alvarez.  Puerto  Rican  Social- 
ist Party. 

Harry  Amana,  Journalist,  Philadelphia 
Tribune. 

Esta  Armstrong,  Health  Worker. 

Rev.  Ceclllo  Arrastla.  Presbyterian  Church. 

Frances  Beal,  Third  World  Women's 
Alliance. 

John  Beckwltb,  Science  for  the  People. 

Clyde  Bellecourt,  American  Indian  Move- 
ment. 

Rev.  Mllo  BiUman.  Camden,  N.J. 

Rosa  Borensteln.  Executive  Secretary, 
Puerto  Rlcan  CoUdarity  Committee. 

Susan  Borensteln,  National  Coordinating 
Center  in  Solidarity  with  ChUe. 

Carl  Broege,  National  Lawyers  GuUd. 

MarUyn  Clement,  National  CouncU  of 
Churches. 

Ernie  Chanes,  Puerto  Rico  Decolonization 
Committee. 

■>  Allan  Chimney,  Executive  Director,  Associa- 
tion of  Legal  Aid  Lawyers. 

Douglas  CMn,  President,  Chinese  for  a 
Seuie  Society .^V 

Prof.  Johnetta  Cole,  Venceremos  Brigade. 

Robert  Chrisman.  Black  Scholar  Magaslne. 
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Dave  DelUnger,  Seven  Days  Magazine. 
Joan  Drake,  Independent  Socialists  of  Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

Jennifer   Dohm,    Prairie   Fire   Organizing 
Committee. 
Jeffrey  Pogel,  National  Lawyers  Guild,  N  J. 
Eva   Gladstein,    Tenants   Action    Oroup, 
PhUadelphU. 

Rafael  Gonz^ez.  Trade  Unionist. 

Larry  Oossett,  Chairman,  Inner-Clty  Toutb 
Organizing  Committee,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Father  David  Gracle.  PhUadelphla. 

Saralee  Hamilton,  National  Women's  Pro- 
gram. American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

Oom     Harrison,     Community     Organizer, 
Philadelphia. 

Jim  Haughton,  Flghtback.  / 

Paul  Irish,  American  Committee  on  Africa. 

Charles  Isaacs,  People  Against  Racism  in 
Education. 

David   Kalrys,   Emergency   Civil   Liberties 
Commlftee.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rev.    Muhammed    Kenyatta,    Black    Eco- 
nomic Development  Conference. 

Arthur  Klnoy.  Mass  Party  Organizing  Com- 
mittee. 

Yuri  Kochlyama,  New  York,  N.Y. 

William    Kunstler,    Center    for    Constitu- 
tional Rights. 

Luis  L6pez,  Secretary,  Local  264,  Transport 
Workers  Union. 

Pederico   Lora,   El   Comity — Puerto   Rlcan 
National  Left  Movement. 

Roberta  Lynch,  National  Committee,  New 
American  Movement. 

Roberto  Maestas,  Direcor,  La  Raza  Center, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Mel  Madden,  Co-founder  Liberty  Village. 

Rev.  Paul  Mayer,  New  York  Theological 
Society. 

Rosemarl  Mealy,  Third  Wprld  Coalition. 

Prof.  Phillip  Meranto. jCnalrman,  Political 
Science  Caucuses,  U.  of  Washington. 

William  Mandel,  Writer. 

Holly  Magulgan,  Lawyer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ruth  Messlnger,  College  for  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

Sid  Mills,  Chairman.  Survival  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  Association. 

Howard  Moore.  Lawyer,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Grace  Mora.  Communist  Party. 

Lora  Mossten,  Civil  Liberties  Education  and 
Action  Fund.  N.J. 

David  McReynolds,  War  Reslsters  League. 

Joseph  Miller,  PhUadelphla,  Pennsylvania. 

Ed    Nakawatase,    National    Representative 
Native  American  Affairs,  American  Friends 
Service  Committee. 
/  Rub^n  Nleves,  Trade  Unionist. 
\  Sam  P^rez,  Vice  Chairman,  Council  of  Hos- 
pital Community  Boards. 

Alex  Qulflonez,  Trade  Unionist. 

David  Rammler,  Neighborhood  Resources 
Philadelphia. 

David  P.  Richardson,  Pennsylvania  House 
of  Representatives. 

Antonio  Rodriguez,  C-AJSJ^.,  Los  Angeles 
Cal. 

Dr.  Helen  Rodriguez,  Committee  to  End 
Sterilization  Abuse. 

David  Rudovsky,  Emergency  Civil  Rights 
Committee.  Philadelphia. 

Tyree  Scott.  Director.  United  Construction 
Workers  Association,  Seattle.  Wash.  \ 

David  Sola.  Trade  Unionist. 

Father  Antonio  Stephens,  PADRES. 

Rachel  Tllsen,  Native  American  Solidarity 
Committee. 

Chiqul  Vlcloso.  United  Methodist  Office  at 
the  United  Nations. 

Lynn  Welckart,  District  Leader.  Democratic 
Party,  New  York. 

Doron  Weinberg,  President,  National  Law- 
yers Guild. 

Cora  Weiss,  Friendshlpment. 
Rev.    Roger    Zpernlck.    Pastor,    Klngsway 
Lutheran  Church,  Philadelphia. 
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LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF   nxZNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1976 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  58  years 
ago.  on  February  16,  1918,  the  modem 
Republic  of  Lithuania  was  established  as 
a  free  and  independent  nation  and  these 
courageous  people  proclaimed  to  the 
world  their  right  as  t.  nation  to  stand 
proudly  among  free  coimtrles. 

Lithuania  had  enjoyed  her  independ- 
ence for  only  22  years  when,  in  1940,  the 
Soviet  Union  invaded  and  occupied 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  and  for- 
cibly annexed  these  Baltic  States  into 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Today,  only  old  maps  of  Europe  show 
Lithuania  as  a  distinct  entity,  but  the 
newer  ones  display  her  territory  as  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  However,  the  U.S. 
Government  and  other  great  Western 
powers  have  steadfastly  maintained  a 
policy  of  nonrecognition  of  the  forcible 
annexation  q1  Lithuania.  All  Americans 
must  continue  to  encourage  the  heroic 
Lithuanian  people  in  the  continuing 
struggle  for  freedom  and  speak  out 
against  the  Soviet  policies  of  Russifica- 
tion  and  their  brutal  attempts  to  absorb 
the  Baltic  States  and  destroy  them  as  a 
people. 

The  determined  spirit  of  the  Lithu- 
anian people  is  still  imbroken  and  it  was 
for  this  reason  that  I  introduced  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  388,  a  sense  of 
Congress  resolution  asking  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  to  urge  that 
the  United  Nations  request  the  Soviet 
Union  to  withdraw  all  Russian  and  other 
nonnative  troops,  agents,  colonists,  and 
controls  from  the  Republics  of  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  and  Estonia,  an*  to  permit  the 
return  of  all  Baltic  exiles  from  Siberia 
and  from  prisons  and  labor  camps  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  388  follows : 
H.  COK.  Res.  388 

Whereas  the  United  States,  since  its  incep- 
tion, has  been  committed  to  the  principle  of 
self-determination; 

Whereas  this  essential  moral  principle  is 
also  affirmed  In  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations; 

Whereas  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics is.  according  to  Its  constitution,  a 
voluntary  federation  of  autonomous  re- 
publics; 

Whereas  the  tliree  Baltic  Republics  (the 
Republic  of  Lithuania,  the  Republic  of  Lat- 
via, and  the  Republic  of  Estonia,  did  not  be- 
come member  republics  of  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics  voluntarily,  but 
rather  were  occupied  militarily  by  Russian 
Armed  Forces  In  the  early  days  of  World 
War  n  and  subsequently  incorporated  by 
force  Into  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics and  have  since  been  governed  by 
governments  t^>proved  by,  and  subservient 
to,  the  government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics; 

Whereas  the  ethnic  makeup  of  the  Baltic 
peoples  (the  Lithuanians,  Latvians,  and 
Estonians)  Is  distinctly  foreign  In  langtiage. 
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culture,  common  traditions,  and  religion 
from  that  of  the  Russian  people; 

Whereas,  by  deportation  and  dispersion  of 
the  native  populations  of  the  Baltic  States 
to  Siberia  and  by  a  massive  colonization  ef- 
fort In  which  Russian  colonists  replace  the 
displaced  native  peoples,  the  Soviet  Union 
threatens  complete  elimination  of  the  Baltic 
peoples  as  a  culttiraliy.  geogr^hically,  and 
politically  distinct  and  ethnically  homogene- 
ous population; 

Whereas,  despite  such  treatment,  the  spirit 
of  the  citizens  of  the  Baltic  States  is  not 
broken  and  the  desire  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Baltic  States  for  national  independence  re* 
mains  unabated; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  consistently 
refused  to  recognize  the  unlawful  Soviet  oc- 
cupation of  the  Baltic  States  and  has  con- 
tinued to  maintain  diplomatic  relations  with 
representatives  of  the  independent  Repub- 
lics of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  and  the 
United' States  delegation  to  the  United  Na- 
tions have  consistently  upheld  the  right  of 
self-determination  of  the  people  of  those 
countries  in  Asia  and  Africa  that  are,  or  have 
been,  under  foreign  imperialist  rule:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that — 

(1)  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  should  take  all  necessary  steps  to  bring 
the  Baltic  States  question  before  the  United 
Nations  and  to  urge  that  the  United  Nations 
request  the  Soviet  Union — 

(A)  to  withdraw  all  Russian  and  other 
non-native  troops,  agents,  colonists,  and  con- 
trols from  the  Republics  of  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia,  and 

(B)  to  permit  the  return  of  all  Baltic  exiles 
from  Siberia  and  from  prisons  and  labor 
camps  in  the  Soviet  Union; 

(2)  until  the  Baltic  States  become  inde- 
pendent, the  Secretary  of  State  should, 
through  such  channels  as  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  and  other  information 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Government, 
do  his  utmost  to  bring  the  matter  of  the 
Baltic  States  to  the  attention  of  all  nations 
by  means  of  special  radio  programs  and  pub- 
lications; 

(3)  the  right  of  self-determination  should 
be  returned  to  the  people  of  Lithuania,  Lat- 
via, and  Estonia  through  free  elections  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Na- 
tions after  Soviet  withdrawal  from  the  Baltic 
States;  and 

(4)  the  right  of  self-determination  should 
be  made  a  prime  political  objective  of  the 
United  Nations  and  should  be  accorded 
through  free  elections  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  Nations  to  all  people  now  invol- 
imtarily  subjugated  to  Soviet  communism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  caimot  emphasize  too 
strongly  that  every  petition,  every  news- 
paper article,  and  every  public  statement 
by  groups,  organizations,  and  individ- 
uals on  behalf  of  those  being  persecuted 
in  the  Soviet  Union  makes  a  difiference  in 
our  ceaseless  ideological  struggle  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Many,  many  coura- 
geous people  in  the  Baltic  States  continue 
to  suffer  imprisonment,  beatings,  medical 
torture,  and  other  harassment  in  defense 
of  their  religious  beliefs  and  in  attempts 
to  regain  the  most  fundamental  human 
rights. 

Simas  Kudirka.  the  Lithuanian  sailor 
whose  defection,  extradition,  and  release 
from  a  Soviet  forced  labor  camp  has  in- 
spired worldwide  interest,  has  now  dedi- 
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cated  himself  to  this  struggle  for  human 
decency  and  I  quote  a  portion  of  his 
statement  on  behalf  of  Sergei  Kovalev: 

Please  Join  me  in  signing  the  following 
petition  on  behalf  of  Sergei  Kovalev  who  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned  by  Soviet  authori- 
ties becavise  he  helped  disseminate  "The 
Chronicle  of  the  .  Lithuanian  Catholic 
Chm-ch."  The  Chronicle  carried  information 
about  religious  lite  in  the  USSR,  including 
the  persecution  of  the  faithful.  Kovalev  was 
helping  the  church  hierarchy  and  the  Pope 
himself  to  keep  faith  alive  under  truly  diffi- 
cult circumstances,  both  in  occupied  Lithu- 
ania as  weU  as  in  Soviet  Russia  Itself.  He  is 


a  remarkable  man.  Both  my  mother  and  I 
have  met  him  personally.  I  learned  ttaai  my 
contacts  in  Lithuania  and  Moscow  that 
Kovalev  Is  111  and  needs  help  badly.  I  sent  a 
gift  parcel  to  his  wife  to  f(»ward  to  him,  but 
he  needs  freedom  and  good  medical  treat- 
ment much  more. 

Since  that  appeal  was  made  by  Ku- 
dirica  in  March  of  1975,  Sergei  Kovalev 
has  been  sentenced  to  a  strict-regime  la- 
bor camp,  and  I  was  happy  to  join  with 
other  concerned  Americans  recently  in 
writing  to  the  U.S.S.R.'s  Procurator  Gen- 


eral, as  well  as  to  the  Soviet  Ambassador, 
to  urge  clemency. 

Sergei  Kovalev  and  many  others  are 
sacrificing  their  own  well-being  for  the 
freed<Hn  of  their  peoples  and  on  this 
iXMnmemoration  of  Lithuanian  Inde- 
poidence  Day,  I  want  to  assure  the 
courageous  Lithuanians  that  our  Nation 
continues  to  support  their  Just  aspira- 
tions for  freedom  and  independence,  and 
I  want  to  express  the  fervant  hope  that 
the  goal  of  Lithuanian  self-determina- 
tion shall  soon  be  realized. 


SENATE— iJ/oiidaj/,  February  16,  1976 


The  Senate  met  at  12  meridian  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  John  Glenn. 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ohio. 


'PRATER 

The  Ch{4>lain.  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

We  shall  pray  today  in  the  words  of 
President  George  Washington's  prayer 
for  his  country. 

Let  us  pray. 

"Almighty  God :  We  make  our  earnest 
prayer  that  Thou  wilt  keep  the  United 
States  in  Thy  holy  protection;  that  Thou 
wilt  incline  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  to 
cultivate  a  spirit  of  subordination  and 
obedience  to  government;  and  entertain 
a  brotherly  affection  and  love  for  one 
another  and  for  their  fellow  citizois  of 
the  United  States  at  large.  And  finally 
that  Thou  wilt  most  graciously  be  pleased 
to  dispose  us  all  to  do  justice,  to  love 
mercy  and  to  demean  ourselves  with  that 
charity,  humility,  and  i>acific  temper  of 
mind  which  were  the  characteristics  of 
the  divine  Author  of  our  blessed  religion, 
and  without  a  humble  imitation  of  whose 
example  in  these  things  we  can  never 
hope  to  be  a  happy  nation.  Grant  our 
supplication,  we  beseech  Thee,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen." 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTINQ  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PRESmENT    PRO    TEMPORE. 

Washington.  D.C..  February  16, 1976. 
To  the  Senate:  , 

Being  temporarily  absent  txom.  the  Senate . 
on    official    duties,    I    appoint    Hon.    JoHif 
Glenn,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ohio,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

i^ASfES  O.  EASTiJun), 
President  pro  tempore. 


Mr.  GLENN 
as  Acting 


President 


thereupon  took  the  chair 
pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
amanlmous  consent  that  the  reading  of 


the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
February  6,  1976,  be  dispensed  with. 

ITie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Wifthout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OP  CALL  OP  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar  for  unobjected-to 
measures  be  waived  under  rule  vm. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  leading  of  the  farewell  ad- 
dress by  our  first  President  that  tnere  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  a  period  of  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  with  a  time  limitation 
of  5  minutes  attached  thereto. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  PROGRAMS 
SERVING  THE  ELDERLY— ftiES- 
SAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  RE- 
CEIVED   DURING    ADJOURNMENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Glenn)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
received  on  February  9,  1976,  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate,  imder  au- 
thority of  the  order  of  February  6,  1976: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  ask  the  Congress  to  join  with  me  in 
making  improvements  in  programs  serv- 
ing the  elderly. 

As  President,  I  intend  to  do  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  help  our  nation 


danonstrate  by  its  deeds  a  deep  concern 
for  the  dignity  and  wortb>of  our  older 
persons.  By  so  doing,  ouA  nation  will 
continue  to  benefit  from  the  contribu- 
tions that  older  persons  can  make  to  the 
strengthening  of  our  nation. 

The  proposals  being  forwarded  to  Con- 
gress are  directly  related  to  the  health 
and  security  of  older  Americans.  Their 
prompt  enactment  will  demonstrate  our 
concern  that  lifetimes  of  sacrifice  and 
hard  work  conclude  in  hope  ratiier  than 
despair. 

The  single  greatest  threat  to  the  qual- 
ity of  life  of  older  Americans  is  inflation. 
Our  first  priority  continues  to  be  the 
fie^t  against  infiation.  We  have  been 
able  to  reduce  by  nearly  half  the  double 
digit  infiation  experienced  in  1974.  But 
the  retired,  living  on  fixed  incomes,  have 
been  particularly  hard  hit  and  the  prog- 
ress we  have  made  in  reducing  inflation 
has  not  benefited  than  enough.  We  will 
continue  our  efforts  to  reduce  federal 
spending,  balance  the  budget,  and  re- 
duce taxes.  The  particular  vulnerability 
of  the  aged  to  the  burdens  of  infiation. 
however,  requires  that  specific  improve- 
ments be  made  in  two  major  Federal 
prc^rams,  Social  Security  and  Medicare. 

We  must  begin  by  insuring  that  the 
Social  Security  system  is  beyond  chal- 
lenge. Maintaining  the  integrity  of  the 
syst^n  is  a  vital  obligation  each  genera- 
tion has  to  those  who  have  worked  hard 
and  contributed  to  it  all  their  lives.  I 
strongly  reaflarm  my  commitment  to  a 
stable  and  financially  soimd  Social  Se- 
curity system.  My  1977  budget  and  legis- 
lative program  include  several  elements 
which  I  believe  are  essential  to  protect 
the  solvency  and  integrity  of  the  systan. 

First,  to  help  protect  our  retired  and 
disabled  citizens  against  the  hardships 
of  infiatiOTi,  my  budget  request  to  the 
Congress  includes  a  full  cost  of  living 
increase  in  Social  Security  benefits,  to  be 
effective  with  checks  received  in  July 
1976.  This  will  help  maintain  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  32  million  Americans. 

Seccmd,  to  Insure  the  financial  integ- 
rity of  the  Social  Security  trust  funds, 
I  am  proposing  legislation  to  increase 
payroll  taxes  by  three-tenths  of  onej>er- 
cent  each  for  employees  and  employers. 
This  increase  will  cost  no  worker  more 
than  $1  a  week,  and  most  will  pay  less. 
These  additional  revenues  are  needed  to 
stabilize  the  trust  funds  so  that  current 
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income  will  be  certain  to  either  equal  or 
exceed  current  outgo. 

Third,  to  avoid  serious  future  financing 
problems  I  will  submit  later  this  year  a 
change  In  the  Social  Security  laws  to 
correct  a  serious  flaw  in  the  current  sys- 
tem. The  current  formula  which  deter- 
mines benefits  for  workers  who  retire  in 
the  future  does  not  properly  refiect  wage 
and  price  fluctuations.  This  is  an  inad- 
vertent error  which  could  lead  to  unnec- 
essarily inflated  benefits. 

The  change  I  am  proposing  will  not 
affect  cost  of  living  increases  in  benefits 
after  retirement,  and  wiU  in  no  way  alter 
the  benefit  levels  of  current  recipients. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  will  protect  future 
generations  against  unnecessary  costs 
and  excessive  tax  increases. 

I  believe  that  the  prompt  enactment 
of  all  of  these  proposals  is  necessary  to 
maintain  a  sound  Social  Security  system 
and  to  preserve  its  financial  integrity. 

Income  security  is  not  our  only  con- 
cern. We  need  to  focus  also  on  the  spe- 
cial health  care  needs  of  our  elder  citi- 
zens. Medicare  and  other  Federal  health 
programs  have  been  successful  in  improv- 
ing access  to  quality  medical  care  for  the 
aged.  Before  the  inception  of  Medicare 
and  Medicaid^n  1966.  per  capita  health 
expenditures  for  our  aged  were  $445  per 
year.  Just  eight  years  later,  in  FY  1974, 
per  capita  health  expenditures  for  the 
elderly  had  increased  to  $1218,  an  in- 
crease of  174  percent.  But  despite  the 
dramatic  increase  in  medical  services 
made  possible  by  public  programs,  some 
problems  remain. 

There  are  weaknesses  in  the  Medicare 
program  which  must  be  corrected.  Three 
particular  aspects  of  the  current  program 
concern  me :  1)  its  failure  to  provide  our 
elderly  with  protection  against  cata- 
strophic illness  costs,  2)  the  serious  ef- 
fects that  health  care  cost  inflation  is 
having  on  the  Medicare  program,  and  3) 
lack  of  incentives  to  encourage  efQcient 
and  economical  use  of  hospital  and  med- 
ical services.  My  proposal  addresses  each 
of  these  problems. 

In  my  State  of  the  Union  n^^ssage  I 
proposed  protection  againslLjMfias trophic 
health  expenditures  for  Medicare  benefi- 
ciaries. This  will  be  accomplished  in  two 
ways.  First.  I  propose  extending  Medicare 
benefits  by  providing  coverage  for  unlim- 
ited days  of  hospital  and  skilled  nursing 
facility  care  for  beneficiaries.  Second,  I 
propose  to  limit  the  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses of  beneficiaries,  for  covered  serv- 
ices, to  $500  per  year  for  hospital  and 
skilled  nursing  services,  and  $250  per 
year  for  physician  and  other  non-insti- 
tutional medical  servioes. 

This  will  mean  that  each  year  over  a 
billion  dollars  of  benefit  payments  will 
be  targeted  for  handling  the  financial 
burden  of  prolonged  Illness.  Millions  of 
olders  persons  live  in  fear  of  being 
stricken  by  an  illness  that  will  call  for 
expensive  hospital  and  medical  care  over 
a  long  period  of  time.  Most  often  they  do 
not  have  the  resources  to  pay  the  bills. 
The  members  of  their  families  share  their 
fears  because  they  also  do  not  have  the 
resources  to  pay  such  large  bills.  We  have 
been  talking  about  this  problem  for  many 
years.  We  have  it  within  our  power  to  act 


now  so  that  today's  older  persons  will  not 
be  forced  to  live  under  this  kind  of  a 
shadow.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  act 
promptly. 

Added  steps  are  needed  to  slow  down 
the  inflation  of  health  costs  and  to  help 
in  the  financing  of  this  catastrophic  pro- 
tection. Therefore.  I  am  recommending 
that  the  Congress  Umlt  increases  In  med- 
icare payment  rates  in  1977  and  1978  to 
7%  a  day  for  hospitals  and  4%  for  physi- 
cian services. 

Additional  cost-sharing  provisions  are 
also  needed  to  encourage  economical  use 
of  the  hospital  and  medical  services  in- 
cluded under  Medicare.  Therefore,  I  am 
recommending  that  patients  pay  10%  of 
hospital  and  nursing  home  charges  after 
the  first  day  and  that  the  existing  de- 
ductible for  medical  services  be  increased 
from  $60  to  $77  annually.  I 

The  savings  from  placing  «  limit  on 
increases  in  medicare  payment  rates  and 
some  of  the  revenue  from  increased  cost 
sharing  will  be  used  to  finance  the  cata- 
strophic illness  program. 

I  feel  that,  on  balance,  these  proposals 
will  provide  our  elder  citizens  with  pro- 
tection against  catastrophic  illness  costs, 
promote  efficient  utilization  of  services, 
and  moderate  the  increases  in  health 
care  cost. 

The  legislative  proposals  which  I  have 
described  are  only  part  of  the  over-all 
effort  we  are  making  on  behalf  of  older 
Americans.  Current  conditions  call  for 
continued  and  intensified  action  on  a 
broad  front. 

We  have  made  progress  in  recent 
years.  We  have  responded,  for  example, 
to  recommendations  made  at  the  1971 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging.  A 
Supplemental  Security  Income  program 
was  enacted.  Social  Security  benefits 
have  been  increased  in  accord  with  In- 
creases in  the  cost  of  living.  The  Social 
Security  retirement  test  was  liberalized. 
Many  inequities  in  payments  to  women 
have  been  eliminated.  The  35  mlUlon 
workers  who  have  earned  rights  in  pri- 
vate pension  plans  now  have  increased 
protection. 

In  addition  we  have  continued  to 
strengthen  the  Older  Americans  Act.  I 
have  supported  the  concept  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  since  its  inception  in  1965, 
and  last  November  signed  the  most  re- 
cent amendments  into  law. 

A  key  component  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  is  the  national  network  on  ag- 
ing which  provides  a  solid  foundation  on 
which  action  can  be  based.  I  am  pleased 
that  we  have  been  able  to  assist  in  set- 
ting up  this  network  of  56  State  and  489 
Area  Agencies  on  Aging,  and  700  local 
nutrition  agencies.  These  local  nutrition 
agencies  for  example  provide  300,000  hot 
meals  a  day  five  days  a  week. 

The  network  provides  a  structure 
which  can  be  used  to  attack  other 
important  problems.  A  concern  of  mine 
is  that  the  voice  of  the  elderly,  as  con- 
sumers, be  heard  in  the  governmental 
decisionmaking  process.  The  network 
on  aging  offers  opportunities  for  this 
through  membership  on  advisory  coun- 
cils related  to  State  and  Area  Agencies 
on  Aging,  Nutrition  Project  Agencies  and 
by  participation  in  public  hearings  on  the 


aimual  State  and  Area  Plans.  Such  in- 
volvement can  and  will  have  a  significant 
impact  on  determining  what  services  for 
the  aging  are  to  be  given  the  highest 
priorities  at  the  local  level. 

The  principal  goal  of  this  National 
Network  on  Aging  is  to  bring  Into  being 
coordinated  comprehensive  systems  for 
the  provision  of  service  to  the  elderly  at 
the  community  level.  I  Join  in  the  call  for 
hard  and  creative  work  at  all  levels — 
Federal,  State  and  Area  in  order  to 
achieve  this  objective.  I  am  confident 
that  progress  can  be  made. 

Toward  this  end,  the  Administration 
on  Aging  and  a  number  of  Federal  De- 
partments and  agencies  have  signed 
agreements  which  will  help  to  make 
available  to  older  persons  a  fair  share 
of  the  Federal  fimds  available  in  such 
areas  as  housing,  transportation,  social 
services,  law  enforcement,  adult  educa- 
tion and  manpower — resources  which 
can  play  a  major  role  in  enabling  older 
persons  to  continue  to  live  in  their  own 
homes. 

Despite  these  efforts,  however,  five 
percent  of  our  older  men  and  women  re- 
quire the  assistance  provided  by  skilled 
nursing  homes  and  other  long  term  care 
facilities.  To  assist  these  citizens,  an  om- 
budsman process,  related  solely  to  the 
persons  in  these  facilities,  is  being  put 
into  operation  by  the  National  Network 
on  Aging.  We  believe  that  this  program 
will  help  to  resolve  individual  com- 
plaints, facilitate  important  citizen  in- 
volvement in  the  vigorous  enforcement 
of  Federal.  State  and  local  laws  designed 
to  improve  health  and  safety  standards, 
and  to  improve  the  quality  of  care  in 
these  facilities. 

Today's  older  persons  have  made  in- 
valuable contributions  to  the  strength- 
ening of  our  nation.  They  have  provided 
the  nation  with  a  vision  and  strength 
that  has  resulted  in  unprecedented  ad- 
vancements in  all  of  the  areas  of  our 
life.  Our  national  moral  strength  is  due 
in  no  small  part  to  the  significance  of 
their  contributions.  We  must  continue 
and  strengthen  both  our  commitment  to 
doing  everything  we  can  to  respond  to 
the  needs  of  the  elderly  and  our  deter- 
mination to  draw  on  their  strengths. 

Our  entire  history  has  been  marked  by 
a  tradition  of  growth  and  progress.  Each 
succeeding  generation  can  measure  its 
progress  in  part  by  its  ability  to  recog- 
nize, respect  and  renew  the  contributions 
of  earlier  generations.  I  believe  that  the 
Social  Security  and  Medicare  improve- 
ments I  am  proposing,  when  combined 
with  the  action  programs  under  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  will  Insure  a  meas- 
ure of  progress  for  tiie  elderly  and  thus 
provide  real  hope  for  us  all. 

Oerald  R.  Ford. 

Ths  White  House,  February  9,  1976. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  the  health  and  security  of  older 
Americans  be  referred  jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  Finance  and  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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8.  1— REVISION  OF  THE  CRIMINAL 
LAWS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  a  letter  which 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader  and 
I  wrote  to  all  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  on  February  11, 1976,  relative 
to  S.  1,  and  also  our  recommendations 
contained  in  a  memorandum  attached  to 
the  communication  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Thenp  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  memorandum  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Office  of  the  Majoritt  IiEaser, 
Washington.  D.C.,  February  11,  1976. 
To:  All   Members   of   the   Senate   Judiciary 

Committee. 
From :  Mike  Mansfield  and  Hugh  Scott. 
Subject:  S.  1. 

We  are  enclosing  a  memorandum  which  we 
have  been  dlscuslng  with  our  staffs  relative 
to  S.  1.  We  are  sending  copies  of  this  letter 
and  memorandum  to  all  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures 
and  the  full  Committee.  We  wish  you  would 
study  It  and  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  views. 
We  are  faced  with  a  situation  where,  at  the 
present  rate,  we  will  accomplish  nothing  In 
the  way  of  a  criminal  revision  and  reform 
blU,  or  something,  perhaps.  If  the  enclosed 
memorandum  meets  with  your  approval. 
With  best  personal  wishes,  we  are 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mnas  Mansfield, 

Majority  Leader.    . 
Httgh  Scott, 
Republican  Leader. 


Office  of  the  Majoritt  Leader, 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  9, 1976. 

MEMORAKOTTM 

To:  Senators  McClellan,  Hruska,  Philip  Hart, 

and  Kennedy. 
'  Erom :  Mike  Mansfield  and  Hugh  Scott. 
Subject:  S.  1,  Revision  of  the  Criminal  Laws. 

It  has  become  clear  that  S.  1,  under  attack 
from  both  the  left  and  the  right,  U  In  a 
great  deal  of  jeopardy.  It  Is  also  understood 
that  many  Senators,  both  liberal  and  con- 
servative, are  vitally  Interested  in  passing  a 
criminal  revision  and  reform  bill  dxirlng  this 
session. 

The  controversy  Involves  two  broad  areas. 
On  the  one  hand  are  those  sections  of  the 
bill  that  are  deemed  to  be  repressive,  that 
change  the  existing  law  and  existing  pro- 
cedures in  wa3rs  that  even  the  courts  might 
later  strike  down  In  the  face  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  liberals  would 
In  some  Instances  like  not  only  to  eradicate 
the  more  repres^ve  features  of  the  bUl  but 
to  "liberalize"  the  existing  law  and  in  effect 
use  the  S.  1  vehicle  to  overt\im  court  de- 
cisions that  have  supported  so-called  law 
enforcement  Interpretations.  As  a  result  an 
Impasse  has  been  reached  and,  unless  re- 
solved, It  Is  unlikely  that  the  remaining 
ninety  percent  of  S.  1  (relatively  noncontro- 
verslal)  will  be  addressed  by  the  Senate.  This 
would  be  unfortunate  because,  as  all  agree. 
Included  In  that  ninety  percent  are  measures 
that  would  bring  a  great  deal  of  logic  and 
relevance  and  consistency  to  the  present 
law. 

To  break  the  impasse.  Senator  Scott  and 
I — both  cosponsors  of  S.  1  and  both  having 
strong  reservations  about  S.  1  as  it  is  pres- 
ently written — UUnk  It  would  be  advisable 
to  bring  togetfier  the  principals  involved 
in  the  issue.  This  would  Include  Senators 
Hart,  Kennedy,  McClellan  and  Hruska.  The 
full  spectrum  of  viewpoints  Is  represented 
by  this  group.  All  of  you  are  extraordinarily 
sensitive  to  the  urgent  need  to  revise  and 
reform  the  Criminal  Code.  AU,  too,  recognize 


the  necessity  to  resort  to  accommodation  and 
negotiation  and  whatever  to  get  resiilts.  In 
that  context,  we  recommend  the  Introduc- 
tion of  a  brand  new  blU  with  certain  under- 
standings and  having  certain  agreed  upon 
characteristics  as  follows: 

1.  A  New  Number.  The  number,  S.  1,  now 
serves  as  a  battle  cry  for  both  the  right  and 
the  left  who  oppose  its  most  objec'tionable 
features.  To  change  Its  number  would  help 
to  dimmish  the  focus  on  that  nxunber  which 
has  become  a  source  of  pain  and  controversy. 
In  other  words,  there  wo\Ud  be  a  brand  new 
criminal  law  reform  and  revision  blU.  S.  1, 
which  has  In  the  past  served  to  polarize  op- 
position forces,  would  be  dead  and  with  it 
the  Issues  Its  mention  raises. 

2.  Draft  a  New  Measure  designed  to  revise 
and  reform  the  criminal  laws  but  without 
the  very  sensitive  and  highly  controversial 
features  that  are  contained  within  S.  1 . 

a.  It  should  be  understood  and  agreed  by 
the  Senatoio  most  concerned  that  In  the  con- 
text of  considering  this  new  bill  at  all  stages 
none  of  the  heretofore  controversial  aspects 
of  S.  1  would  be  raised.  Thus  none  of  the 
more  "repressive"  measures  or  the  mM'e  "lib- 
eralizing" measures  would  be  offered  to  the 
new  bill  (and  would  be  opposed) .  They  could 
be  offered,  of  course,  either  In  the  form  of 
separate  vehicles  or  separate  bills  or  as 
amendments  to  other  legislation  on  the  floor. 

b.  The  controversial  sections  of  S.  1  would 
not  be  included  in  the  new  blU  to  revise  and 
reform  the  criminal  laws.  They  would  be 
deleted,  thereby  retaining  present  law  In 
status  quo.  In  sum,  the  new  bill  would  con- 
tain most  of  what  Is  now  contained  In  S.  1 
except  the  following  featiires: 

Sec.  521  (IkUstake  of  Fact) . 

Sec.  622  (Insanity). 

Sec.  541  (Exercise  of  Public  Authority) . 

Sec.  642  (Protection  of  Persons) . 

Sec.  543  (Protection  of  Property). 

Sec.  561  (UnlawfiU  Entrt^iment) . 

Sec.  552  (OfficLii  Misstatement  of  Law). 

Sec.  1101  (Treason). 

Sec.  1121-1128  (Espionage  and  Related  Of- 
fenses; Official  Secrets). 

Sec.  1842  (Obscene  material). 

Sec.  2001-2403  (These  provisions  on  Sen- 
tencing should  l>e  shaped  up) . 

Sec.  3101-3109  (Wiretapping). 

Sec.  2401-2403  (Death  Sentence) . 


INDOCHINA  MIGRATION  AND  REF- 
UGEE ASSISTANCE  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of.  Calendar  No.  603, 
S. 2760. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill   will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2760)  to  amend  the  Indochina 
Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of 
1975  to  provide  for  the  inclusion  of  refugees 
from  Laos. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEJl.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  cspMderation  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statees  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  In- 
dochina Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance 
Act  of  1975  (Public  Law  94-23;  22  UB.C. 
2601),  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  section  2,  strike  out  "Cambodia  or 
Vietnam"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Cam- 
bodia, Vietnam  or  Laos". 


(2)  In  section  3,  strike  out  "Cambodia  or 
Vietnam"  and  insert  in  lieu  tberectf  "Cam- 
bodia, Vietnam,  or  Laos". 

(3)  In  section  4(b),  strike  out  "Cambodia 
and  South  Vietnam"  and  Insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "Cambodia,  South  Vietnam,  and  Laos". 

(4)  In  section  4(b)(3),  strike  out  "South 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "South  Vietnam,  CamtMdla,  and 
Laos". 


AlylE^nSMENT     OF     THE     FEDERAL 
ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT— S.  2953 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  awjropriate  reference  a  biU 
to  require  that  the  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission  be  nominated 
by  the  President  of  the  nnited.J9fates 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate 'in  con- 
formity with  the  (^ision  of  the  UjS. 
Supreme  Court  of  Thursday.  January 
26,  1976.  Buckley  v.  Valeo.  75-436  and 
75—437. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  distinguislied  majority  leader  knows. 
I  favor  the  reconstitution  of  the  Federal 
EHection  Commission  along  Unes  made 
necessary  by  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
decision. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (lifr. 
Kennedy)  and  I.  have  introduced  a  bill 
providing  for  this,  and  also  providing  at 
the  same  time  for  the  Federal  partici- 
pation in  the  campaigns  for  membership 
in  the  VS.  Senate  along  the  lines  of  the 
Presidential  matching  funds  situation 
which  has  been  found  constitutional  by 
the  Supreme  Court. 

I  hope  that  such  a  bill  will  pass.  But, 
in  any  event,  I  believe  the  most  Im- 
portant proposal  pending  before  us  on  a 
short-range  basis  is  the  reconstitution 
of  the  Federal  EHection  Commission  so> 
that  it  may  continue  to  function  to  avoid  > 
confusion,  to  avoid  the  necessity  for 
adoption  of  interim  measures. 

We  have  considered  the  use  of  the 
General  Accoimting  OflBce  in  that  re- 
gard in  the  event  this  legislation  is  not 
passed  in  time,  and  they  have  indicated 
it  is  a  burden  they  cannot  assume  and 
would  prefer  not  to  assume.  Therefore, 
I  think  we  should  proceed  promptly  with 
such  new  legislation,  and  I  hope  the 
other  body  will  feel  likewise. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 


TAX  TREATIES  BETWEEN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  ISRAEL  AND 
BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  THE  ARAB  REPUBLIC  OF 
EGYPT— REMOVAL  OP  INJUNC- 
TION OF  SECRECY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  In 
executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  injunction  of  secrecy  be 
removed  from  the  convention  between 
the  Goveninent  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Gtovemment  of  the 
State  of  Israel  with  respect  to  taxes  on 
income,  signed  at  Washington  on  No- 
vember 20, 1975 — Executive  C,  94th  Con- 
gress, second  session — and  the  conven- 
tion between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
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emment  of  the  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt 
for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and 
the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  re- 
spect to  taxes  on  income,  signed  at  Wash- 
ington on  October  28,  1975 — Executive  D, 
94  th  Congress,  second  session — both  of 
which  were  transmitted  to  the  Senate  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on 
February  11,  1976. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  conventions  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  that 
the  President's  messages  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  messages  from  the  President  are 
as  follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  Senate  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification,  the  Conven- 
tion signed  at  Washington  on  November 
20,  1975,  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
eriiment  of  the  State  of  Israel  with  re- 
spect to  taxes  on  Income.  Also  I  desire 
to  withdraw  from  the  Senate  the  Con- 
vention for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxa- 
tion and  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with 
respect  to  taxes  on  income  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  Israel 
which  was  signed  at  Washington  on  June 
29,  1965  (Executive  P,  89th  Congress,  1st 
Session). 

There  is  no  convention  on  this  subject 
presently  in  force  between  the  United 
States  and  Israel. 

The  Convention  signed  on  November 
20,  1975,  is  similar  in  many  essential 
respects  to  other  recent  United  States 
Income  tax  treaties. 

I  also  transit,  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  Department 
of  State  with  respect  to  the  Convention. 

Conventions  such  as  this  one  are  an 
important  element  in  promoting  closer 
economic  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  other  coimtries.  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  act  favorably  on  this 
Convention  at  an  early  date  and  to  give 
its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification. 
Gerald  R.  Foro. 

The  White  House,  February  11,  1976. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

1  transmit  herewith,  for  Senate  ad- 
vice and  consent  to  ratification,  the  Con- 
vention signed  at  Washington  on  Oc- 
tober 28,  1975,  between  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Government  of  the  Arab  Republic  of 
Egypt  for  the  Avoidance  of  Double  Tax- 
ation and  the  Prevention  of  Fiscal  Eva- 
sion with  Respect  to  Taxes  on  Income. 

There  is  no  convention  on  this  subject 
presently  in  force  between  the  United 
States  and  Egypt. 

The  Convention  is  similar  In  most 
essential  respects  to  other  recent  United 
States  income  tax  treaties. 

I  also  transmit,  for  the  information 
-Of  the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  Depart- 
'  ment  of  State  with  respect  to  the  Con- 
vention. 


Conventions  such  as  this  one  are  an 
Important  element  in  promoting  closer 
economic  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  other  countries.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  act  favorably  on  this  Con- 
vention at  an  early  date  and  to  give  its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification. 

Oeralo  R.  Foro. 

The  WnrrE  House,  February  11,  1976. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  549— TO 
ESTABLISH  A  COMMONWEALTH 
OF  THE  NORTHERN  MARIANA 
ISLANDS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  when 
we  complete  our  consideration  of  the 
pending  business,  the  copyright  bill  and 
the  foreign  aid  bill,  it  Is  anticipated  that 
the  next  order  of  business  may  well  be 
Calendar  No.  571,  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 549,  ti  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
the  Covenant  to  Establish  a  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
in  Political  Union  with  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  for  other  purposes. 

In  respect  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
549,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
articles  taken  from  the  New  York  Times, 
but  printed  by  the  Friends  of  the  Earth 
in  their  publication.  Not  Man  Apart, 
entitled  "Planting  The  Flag"  and  "Des- 
tiny Unmanlfest"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows:  ' 

Plamting  thz  Plao 

The  United  States  Is  poised  on  the  verge 
of  a  questionable  new  economic  and  mUltary 
conunltment  thousands  ot  miles  overseas, 
without  as  yet  even  a  semblance  of  serious 
Congressional  consideration. 

By  executive  branch  decision  and  planning, 
the  Mariana  Island  chain  of  the  western 
Pacific  has  been  offered  commonwealth  statvis 
under  the  formal  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States.  If  carried  through,  this  would  become 
the  first  territorial  annexation  by  the  country 
since  1925. 

Even  If  such  an  historic  transaction  were 
straightforward  and  wlthdut  controversy.  It 
would  haye  seemed  proper  for  the  Congress 
to  be  consulted  and  Involved  from  the  early 
planning  stages.  As  It  happens,  the  proposed 
annexation  of  the  Marianas  Is  far  from 
straightforward  and  It  Is  surroiinded  by 
controversy. 

The  United  States  may  already  be  In  defi- 
ance of  the  United  Nations  In  drawing  a 
political  separation  between  the  Northern 
Marianas  and  the  broader  Micronesia  Trust 
Territory,  which  the  U.N.  assigned  as  a  single 
unit  to  United  States  administration  in  1948. 
As  local  authorities  across  Micronesia  began 
to  agitate  for  eventual  Independence,  the 
United  States  singled  out  the  more  docile 
Marianas  for  special  treatment.  American 
negotiators  agreed  to  provide  some  $140  mil- 
lion In  development  funds  annually  for  seven 
years,  announced  plans  for  a  lucrative  new 
naval  base  and  presented  the  Islands'  15.000 
residents  with  a  take-it-or-leave-lt  choice. 
A  plebiscite  this  month  produced  the  ex- 
pected result,  a  vote  of  nearly  80  percent  In 
favor  of  commonwealth  status  and  the  pros- 
pect of  becoming  United  States  citizens. 

The  strategic  reasons  for  extending  United 
States  sovereignty  deep  Into  the  Pacific  3,300 
miles  west  of  Hawaii  and  alongside  the  es- 
tablished base  at  Ouam,  may  have  merit— 
but  this  may  well  be  vitiated  by  the  increased 
responsibilities  and  exposure.  That  Is  a  deci- 
sion which  the  Pentagon  or  the  White  House 
cannot  be  allowed  to  make  on  their  own. 


When  all  the  relevant  decisions  are  finally 
submitted  to  Congress,  as  President  Ford  said 
they  will  be  soon,  legislators  need  feel  no 
obligation  to  give  the  rubber-stamp  approval 
that  Is  apparently  expected  of  them.  Here  Is 
one  opportunity  for  the  Congress  to  consider 
carefully  a  possible  new  American  commit- 
ment In  all  Ita  Implications — political,  eco- 
nomic and  military — before  discovering  a  Jait 
accompli. 


Dbstint  Unmanitest 

With  a  haste  that  Is  both  unnecessary  and 
ominous,  the  Congress  Is  moving  toward 
rubber-stamp  approval  of  a  far-reaching 
strategic  commitment  that  Americans  may 
come  to  regret.  This  is  the  covenant  granting 
commonwealth  status — ^hence  United  States 
citizenship  and  sovereignty — for  the  north- 
ern Mariana  Island  chain  In  the  western 
Pacific. 

*  After  perfunctory  moments  of  debate  with 
fewer  than  25  members  on  the  fioor,  the 
House  of  Representatives  gave  its  approval 
by  voice  vote  last  week  to  this  country's  first 
territorial  annexation  since  1925.  The  Ad- 
ministration Is  seeking  equally  rapid  and 
unquestioning  action  by  the  Senate. 

There  are  countless  questions  about  this 
whole  issue  which  have  yet  to  be  considered 
by  more  than  a  handful  of  the  Congress,  In- 
volving this  country's  relations  with  the 
United  Nations  and  with  the  other  peoples 
of  the  Pacific  Trust  Territory,  not  to  men- 
tion the  entire  defense  and  strategic  posture 
of  the  United  States  In  the  Pacific. 

"Commonwealth"  Is  a  vague  Juridical  term, 
but  under  the  covenant  approved  by  a  vast 
majority  of  the  Marianas  population  In  a 
plebiscite  last  month,  the  Islands  would  re- 
ceive financial  and  legal  privileges  even  more 
generous  in  some  ways  than  those  accorded 
the  other  American  commonwealth,  Puerto 
Rico.  The  strangest  feature  In  the  present 
discussion — or  lack  thereof — is  the  ease  with 
which  a  political  change  of  this  magnitude 
Is  contemplated;  many  legislators  seem  to  re- 
gard It  as  the  most  natural  development  In 
the  world,  for  the  United  States  simply  to  ex- 
tend citizenship  and  sovereignty  to  another 
people  who  have  asked  for  It. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  burden  of  proof 
falls  upon  advocates  of  annexation  to  Justify 
why  the  United  States  should  extend  Its  re- 
sponsibilities in  this  way.  What  are  the  spe- 
cific and  worthwhile  benefits  which  the 
United  States  would  receive  from  this  new 
association?  Perhaps  eventually  a  convincing 
case  wUl  be  made.  A  series  of  legal  steps  lies 
ahead  before  the  change  can  be  effected.  In- 
cluding far  from  automatic  approval  by  the 
United  Nations,  which  assigned  Pacific  trust 
obligations  to  the  United  States  In  1947. 

But  this  is  the  first  and  last  formal  occa- 
sion for  Congress  to  express  Its  will  on  Joining 
the  Marianas  to  the  United  States.  If  the 
Senate  allows  Itself  to  be  steamroUed  Into  a 
little-understood  proposition  now.  It  will  be 
on  weak  ground  to  complain  once  the  prob- 
lems arise. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  my  time. 


READING  OF  WASHINGTON'S  FARE- 
WELL ADDRESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
January  24,  1901,  as  modified  on  Jan- 
uary 30,  1976,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke)  ,  having  been  appointed  by 
the  Vice  President,  will  now  read  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address-. 

Mr.  HARTKE,  at  the  rostrum,  read  the 
Farewell  Address,  as  follows: 
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To  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens:  The 
period  for  a  new  election  ■<^  a  citizen  to 
administer  the  executive  government  of 
the  United  States  being  not  far  distant, 
and  the  time  actually  arrived  when  your 
thoughts  must  be  employed  in  desig- 
nating the  person  who  Is  to  be  clothed 
with  that  imiMrtant  trust,  it  appears  to 
me  proper,  especially  as  it  may  conduce 
to  a  more  distinct  expression  of  the 
public  voice,  that  I  should  now  apprise 
you  of  the  resolution  I  have  formed,  to 
decline  being  considered  among  the 
number  of  those,  out  of  whom  a  choice 
is  to  be  made. 

I  beg  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me 
the  justice  to  be  assured,  that  this  reso- 
lution has  not  been  taken,  without  a 
strict  regard  to  all  the  considerations 
appertaining  to  the  relation  which  binds 
a  dutiful  citizen  to  his  coimtry;  and  that, 
in  withdrawing  the  tender  of  service 
which  silence  in  my  situation  might 
imply,  I  am  influenced  by  no  diminution 
of  zeal  for  your  future  interest;  no  defi- 
ciency of  grateful  respect  for  your  past 
kindness;  but  am  supported  by  a  full 
conviction  that  the  step  is  compatible 
with  both. 

The  acceptance  of,  and  continuance 
hitherto  in  the  oflBce  to  which  your  suf- 
frages have  twice  called  me,  have  been 
a  uniform  sacrifice  of  inclination  to  the 
opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  deference  for 
what  appeared  to  be  your  desire.  I  con- 
stantly hoped  that  it  would  have  been 
much  earlier  in  my  power,  consistently 
with  motives  which  I  was  not  at  liberty 
to  disregard,  to  return  to  that  retirement 
from  which  I  had  been  reluctantly 
drawn.  The  strength  of  my  inclination 
to  do  this,  previous  to  the  last  election, 
had  even  led  to  the  preparation  of  an 
address  to  declare  it  to  you;  but  mature 
reflection  on  the  then  perplexed  and 
critical  posture  of  our  affairs  with  for- 
eign nations,  and  the  unanimous  advice 
of  persons  entitled  to  my  confidence,  im- 
pelled me  to  abandon  the  idea.     , 

I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  con- 
cerns, external  as  well  as  internal,  no 
longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  inclination 
Incompatible  with  the  sentiment  of  duty 
or  propriety;  and  am  persuaded,  what- 
ever partiality  may  be  retained  for  my 
services,  that  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  our  country,  you  will  not 
disapprove  my  determination  to  retire. 

The  impressions  with  which  I  first  un- 
dertook the  arduous  trust,  were  explained 
on  the  proper  occasion.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  this  trust,  I  will  only  say  that 
I  have,  with  good  intentions,  contributed 
towards  the  organization  and  admin- 
istration of  the  government,  the  best  ex- 
ertions of  which  a  very  fallible  judg- 
ment was  capable.  Not  unconscious  in 
the  outset,  of  the  inferiority  of  my  quali- 
fications, experience,  in  my  own  eyes, 
perhaps  still  more  in  the  eyes  of  others, 
has  strengthened  the  motives  to  diffi-  ' 
dence  of  myself;  and,  every  day,  the  in- 
creasing weight  of  years  admonishes  me 
more  and  more,  that  the  shade  of  retire- 
ment is  as  necessary  to  me  as  it  will  be 
welcome.  Satisfied  that  If  any  circum- 
stances have  given  peculiar  value  to  my 
services  they  were  temporary,  I  have 
the  consolation  to  believe  that,  while 
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choice  and  prudence  invite  me  to  quit 
the  political  scene,  patriotism  does  not 
forbid  it. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment 
which  is  to  terminate  the  career  of  my 
political  life,  my  feeUngs  do  not  permit 
me  to  suspend  the  deep  acknowledg- 
ment of  that  dVbt  of  gratitude  which  I 
owe  to  my  beloveZTcOtintry,  for  the  many 
honors  it  has  conferred  upon  me;  still 
more  for  the  steadfast  confidence  with 
whicdi  it  has  supported  me;  and  for  the 
opportunities  I  have  thence  enjoyed  of 
manifesting  my  inviolable  attachment, 
by  services  faithful  and  persevering, 
though  in  usefulness  unequal  to  my  zeal. 
If  benefits  have  resulted  to  our  country 
from  these  services,  let  it  always  be  re- 
membered to  your  praise,  and  as  an  in- 
structive example  in  our  annals,  that 
under  circumstances  in  which  the  pas- 
sions, agitated  in  ev&ry  direction,  were 
liable  to  mislead  amidst  appearances 
sometimes  dubious,  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune often  discouraging — ^in  situations 
in  which  not  unfrequently,  want  of  suc- 
cess has  coimtenanced  the  spirit  of  criti- 
cism— the  constancy  of  your  support  was 
the  essential  prop  of  the  efforts,  and  a 
giiarantee  of  the  plans,  by  which  they 
were  effected.  Profoundly  penetrated 
with  this  idea,  I  shall  carry  it  with  me 
to  my  grave,  as  a  strong  incitement  to 
unceasing  vows  that  heaven  may  con- 
tinue to  you  the  choicest  tokens  of  its 
beneficence — that  your  union  and  broth- 
erly affection  may  be  perpetual — that 
the  free  constitution,  which  is  the  work 
of  your  hands,  may  be  sacredly  main- 
tained— that  its  administration  in  every 
department  may  be  stamped  with  wisdom 
and  virtue — that,  in  fine,  the  happiness 
of  the  people  of  these  states,  under  the 
auspices  of  liberty,  may  be  made  com- 
plete by  so  careful  a  preservation,  and 
so  prudent  a  use  of  this  blessing,  as  will 
acquire  to  them  the  glory  of  recommend- 
ing it  to  the  applause,  the  affection  and 
adoption  of  every  nation  which  is  yet  a 
stranger  to  it. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a 
solicitude  for  your  welfare,  which  cannot 
end  but  with  my  life,  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  danger,  natural  to  that  solicitude, 
urge  me,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present, 
to  offer  to  your  solemn  contemplation, 
and  to  recommend  to  your  frequent  re- 
view, some  sentiments  which  are  the 
result  of  much  reflection,  of  no  inconsid- 
erable observation,  and  which  appear  to 
me  all  important  to  the  permanency  of 
your  felicity  as  a  people.  These  will  be 
offered  to  you  with  the  more  freedom,  as 
you  can  only  see  in  them  the  disinter- 
ested warnings  of  a  parting  friend,  who 
can  possibly  have  no  personal  motive  to 
bias  his  counsel.  Nor  can  I  forget,  as  an 
encouragement  to  it,  your  indulgent  re- 
ception of  my  sentiments  on  a  former 
tuid  not  dissimilar  occasion. 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty 
with  every  ligament  of  your  hearts,  no 
recommendation  of  mine  is  necessary  to 
fortify  or  confirm  the  attachment. 

The  unity  of  government  which  consti- 
tutes you  one  people,  is  also  now  dear  to 
you.  It  is  Justly  so;  for  it  is  a  main  pillar 
in  the  edifice  of  your  real  independence; 
the  support  of  your  tranquility  at  h(Kne; 
your  peace  abroad;  of  your  safety;  of 


your  prosperity;  of  that  very  liberty 
which  you  so  highly  prize.  But,  as  it  is 
easy  to  foresee  that,  from  different 
causes  and  from  different  quarters  much 
pains  will  be  taken^  many  artifices  em- 
ployed, to  weaken  in  your  minds  the  con- 
viction of  this  truth;  as  this  is  the  point 
in  your  political  fortress  against  which 
the  batteries  of  internal  and  external 
enemies  will  be  most  constantly  and 
actively  (though  often  covertly  and  in- 
sidiously) directed;  it  is  of  infinite 
moment,  that  you  should  property  esti- 
mate  the  Immense  value  of  yomfSlBbnal 
union  to  your  collective  and  individual 
happiness;  that  you  should  cherish  a 
cordial,  habitual,  and  immovable  attach- 
ment to  it;  accustoming  yourselves  to 
think  and  speak  of  it  as  of  the  palladium 
of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity; 
watching  for  its  preservation  with  jeal- 
ous anxiety;  discountenancing  whatever 
may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it  can, 
in  any  event,  be  abandoned;  and  indig- 
nantly frowning  upon  the  first  dawning 
of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion 
of  our  coimtry  from  the  rest,  or  to  en- 
feeble the  sacred  ties  which  now  link  to- 
gether the  various  parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement 
of  sjrmpathy  and  interest.  Citizens  by 
birth,  or  choice,  of  a  common  country, 
that  country  has  a  right  to  concentrate 
your  affections.  The  name  of  American, 
which  belongs  to  you  in  your  nfttinnni 
capacity,  must  always  exalt  the  Just  pride 
of  patriotism,  more  than  any  appellation 
derived  from  local  discriminations.  With 
slight  shades  of  difference,  you  have  the 
same  religion,  manners,  habits,  and 
political  principles.  You  have,  in  a  com- 
mon cause,  fought  and  triumphed  to- 
gether; the  independence  and  liberty  you 
possess,  are  the  work  of  Joint  counsels, 
and  Joint  efforts,  of  common  dangers, 
sufferings  and  successes. 

But  these  considerations,  however 
power^illy  .they  address  themselves  to 
your  sensibility,  are  greatly  outweighed 
by  those  which  apply  more  immediately 
to  your  interest. — Here,  every  portion  of 
our  coimtry  finds  the  most  commanding 
motives  for  carefully  gukirilng  and  pre-f'' 
serving  the  union  of  the  whole.  | 

The  north,  in  an  unrestrained  inter-l 
course  with  the  south,  protected  by  the  v 
equal  laws  of  a  common  goven^ment,  ' 
finds  in  the  production  of  the  latter, 
great  additional  resources  of  maritime 
and  commercial  enterprise,  and  precious 
materials  of  manufacturing  industry. — 
The  south  in  the  same  intercourse,  bene- 
fiting by  the  same  agency  of  the  north, 
sees  its  agriculture  grow  and  its  com- 
merce expanded.  Turning  partly  into  its 
own  channels  the  seamen  of  the  north. 
it  finds  its  particular  navigation  invigo- 
rated; and  while  it  contributes,  in  differ- 
ent ways,  to  nourish  and  increase  the 
general  mass  of  the  national  navigation, 
it  looks  forward  to  the  protection  of  a 
maritime  strength,  to  which  itself  is  un- 
equally adapted.  The  east,  in  a  like  in- 
tercourse with  the  west,  already  finds, 
and  in  the  progressive  improvement  of 
interior  communications  by  land  and 
water,  will  more  and  more  find  a  valu- 
able vent  for  the  commodities  which  it 
brings  frcHn  abroad,  or  manufactures  at 
home,  llie  west  derives  from  the  east 
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supplies  requisite  to  its  growth  and  com- 
fort— and  what  is  perhape  of  still  greater 
consequence,  it  must  of  necessity  owe 
the  secure  enjoyment  of  indispensable 
outlets  for  its  own  productions,  to  the 
weight,  influence,  and  the  future  mari- 
time strength  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
Union,  directed  by  an  indissoluble  com- 
munity of  interest  as  one  nation.  Any 
other  tenure  by  which  the  west  can  mold 
this  essential  advantage,  whether  de- 
rived from  its  own  separate  strength;  or 
from  an  apostate  and  unnatural  connec- 
tion with  any  foreign  power,  must  be 
mtrinsically  precarious. 

While  then  every  part  of  our  country 
thus  feels  an  immediate  and  particular 
interest  in  unicm,  all  the  parts  com- 
bined cannot  fail  to  find  in  the  united 
mass  of  means  and  efforts,  greater 
strength,  greater  resource,  propoi^on-V 
ably  greater  seciu-ity  from  external  dan- 
ger, a  less  frequent  interruption  of  their 
peace  by  foreign  nations;  and,  what  is 
of  inestimable  value,  they  must  derive 
from  union,  an  exemption  from  those 
broils  and  wars  between  themselves, 
which  so  frequently  afflict  neighboring 
countries  not  tied  together  by  the  same 
government;  which  their  own  rivalship 
alone  would  be  suflQcient  to  produce,  but 
which  opposite  foreign  alliances,  attach- 
ments, and  intrigues,  would  stimulate 
and  embitter. — Hence  likewise,  they  will 
avoid  the  necessity  of  those  overgrown 
military  establishments,  which  imder 
any  form  of  government  are  inauspi- 
cious to  liberty,  and  which  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  particularly  hostile  to  republi- 
can liberty.  In  this  sense  it  is,  that  your 
imion  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  main 
prop  of  your  liberty,  and  that  the  love 
of  the  one  ought  to  endear  to  you  the 
preservation  of  the  other. 

These  considerations  speak  a  persua- 
sive language  to  every  reflecting  and  vir- 
tuous mind  and  exhibit  the  continuance 
of  the  imion  as  a  primary  object  of  pa- 
triotic desire.  Is  there  a  doubt  whether 
a  common  government  can  embrace  so 
large  a  sphere?  Let  experience  solve  it. 
To  listen  to  mere  speculation  in  such  a 
case  were  criminal.  We  are  authorized 
to  hope  that  a  proper  organizatiqp  of  the 
whole,  with  the  auxiliary  agency  of  gov- 
ernments for  the  respective  subdivisions, 
will  afford  a  happy  issue  to  the  experi- 
ment. It  is  well  worth  a  fair  and  fun 
experiment.  With  such  powerful  and 
obvious  motives  to  uniod,  affecting  all 
parts  of  our  country,  while  experience 
shall  not  have  demonstrated  its  im- 
practicability, there  will  always  be  rea-^ 
son  to  distrust  the  patriotism  of  those 
who.  in  ahy  quarter,  may  endeavor  to 
weaken  its  hands. 

In  contemplating  the  causes  which 
may  disturb  our  Union,  it  occurs  as  mat- 
ter of  serious  concern,  that  any  ground 
should  have  been  furnished  for  char- 
acterizing parties  by  geographiccH  dis- 
criminations,— northern  £ind  southern — 
Atlantic  and  western;  whence  designing 
men  may  endeavor  to  excite  a  belief  that 
there  is  a  real  difference  of  local  interests 
and  views.  One  of  the  expedients  of 
party  to  acquire  influence  within  par- 
ticular districts.  Is  to  misrepresent  the 
opinions  and  aims  of  other  districts. 
You  cannot  shield  yourselves  too  much 


against  the  Jealousies  and  heart  burn- 
ings which  spring  from  these  misrepre- 
sentations; they  tend  to  render  alien  to 
each  other  those  who  sought  to  be  boimd 
together  by  fraternal  affection.  The  In- 
habitants of  our  western  country  have 
lately  had  a  useful  lesson  on  this  head: 
they  have  seen,  in  the  negotiation  by 
the  executive,  and  in  the  unanimous 
ratification  by  the  senate  of  the  treaty 
with  Spain,  and  in  the  universal  sat- 
isfaction at  the  event  throughout  the 
United  States,  a  decisive  proof  how  un- 
founded were  the  suspicions  propfigated 
among  them  of  a  policy  in  the  general 
government  and  in  the  Atlantic  states, 
unfriendly  to  their  interests  in  regard  to 
the  Mississippi.  They  have  been  wit- 
nesses to  the  formation  of  two  treaties, 
that  with  G'  at  Britain  and  that  with 
Spain,  which  secure  to  them  eveiythlng 
they  could  desire.  In  respect  to  our  for- 
eign relations,  towards 'vonflrming  their 
prosperity.  Will  it  not  be  their  wisdom 
to  rely  for  the  preservation  of  these  ad- 
vantages on  the  union  by  which  they 
were  procured?  Will  they  not  henceforth 
be  deaf  to  those  advisers,  if  such  they 
are,  who  would  sever  them  from  their 
brethren  and  connect  them  with  aliens? 

To  the  eCBcacy  and  permsmency  of 
your  Union,  a  government  for  the  whole 
is  indispensable.  No  alliances,  however 
strict,  between  the  parts  can  be  an  ade- 
quate substitute:  they  must  inevitably 
experience  the  infractions  and  interrup- 
tions which  all  alliances,  in  all  times, 
have  experienced.  Sensible  of  this  mo- 
mentous truth,  you  have  improved  upon 
your  first  essay,  by  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
stitution of  government,  better  calcu- 
lated than  your  former,  for  an  intimate 
uniop,  and  for  the  eCBcacious  manage- 
ment of  your  common  concerns.  This 
govenunent,  the  offspring  of  our  own 
choice,  uninfluenced  and  unawed, 
adopted  upon  full  investigation  and  ma- 
ture deliberation,  completely  free  in  its 
principles,  in  the  distribution  of  its  pow- 
ers, imiting  security  with  energy,  and 
containing  within  itself  a  provision  for 
its  own  amendment,  has  a  Just  claim  to 
your  confidence  and  your  support.  Re- 
spect for  its  authority,  compliance  with 
its  laws,  acquiescence  in  its  measures, 
are  duties  enjoined  by  the  fundamental 
maxims  of  true  llber^.  The  basis  of  our 
political  systems  is  the  right  of  the  people 
to  make  ^d  to  alter  their  constitutions 
of  government. — But  the  constitution 
which  at  any  time  exists,  until  changed 
by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act  of  the 
whole  people,  is  sacredly  obligatory  upon 
aU.  The  very  idea  of  the  power  and  the 
right  of  the  people  to  establish  govern- 
ment, presuppose  the  duty  of  every  in- 
dividual to  obey  the  established  govern- 
ment. 

All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  all  combinations  and  associations 
under  whatever  plausible  character,  with 
the  real  design  to  direct,  control,  coun- 
teract, or  awe  the  regular  deliberations 
and  action  of  the  constituted  authorities, 
are  destructive  of  this  fimdamental 
principle,  and  of  fatal  tendency. — They 
siene  to  organize  faction,  to  give  it  an 
artificial  and  extraordinary  force,  to  put 
in  the  place  of  the  delegated  will  of  the 
nation  the  will  of  party,  often  a  small 


but  artful  and  enterprising  minority  of 
the  community;  and,  according  to  the 
alternate  triumphs  of  different  parties, 
to  make  the  public  administration  the 
mirror  of  the  ill  concerted  and  incongru- 
ous projects  of  faction,  rather  than  the 
organ  of  consistent  and  wholesome  plans 
digested  by  common  councils,  and  modi- 
field  by  mutual  interests. 

However  combinations  or  associations 
of  the  above  description  may  now  and 
then  answer  popular  ends,  they  are 
likely.  In  the  course  of  time  and  things, 
to  become  potent  engines,  by  which  cuBr 
nlng,  ambitious,  and  unprincipled  men, 
will  be  enabled  to  subvert  the  power  of 
the  people,  and  to  usurp  for  themselves 
the  reiJss  of  govenunent;  destroying 
afterwards  the  very  engines  which  have 
lifted  them  to  imjust  dominion. 

Towards  the  preservation  of  your  gov- 
ernment and  Uie  permanency  of  your 
present  happy  state  it  is  requisite,  not 
only,  that  you  steadily  discountenance 
irregular  opposition  to  its  acknowledged 
authority,  but  also  that  you  resist  with 
care  the  spirit  of  innovation  upon  its 
principles,  however  specious  the  pretext. 
One  method  of  assault  may  be  to  effect, 
in  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  altera- 
tions which  will  impair  the  energy  of  the 
system;  and  thus  to  undermine  what 
cannot  be  directly  overthrown.  In  all 
the  changes  to  which  you  may  be  in- 
vited, remember  that  time  and  habit 
are  at  least  as  necessary  to  fix  the  true 
character  of  governments,  as  of  other 
himian  institutions: — that  experience  is 
the  surest  standard  by  which  to  test  the 
real  tendency  of  the  existing  constitution 
of  a  country: — that  facility  in  changes, 
upon  the  credit  of  mere  hypothesis  and 
opinion,  exposes  to  perpetual  change 
from  the  endless  variety  of  hypothesis 
and  opinion:  and  remember,  especially, 
that  for  the  efficient  management  of  your 
common  Interests  in  a  country  so  exten- 
sive as  ours,  a  government  of  as  much 
vigor  as  is  consistent  with  the  perfect  se- 
curity of  liberty  is  indispensable.  Lib- 
erty itself  will  find  in  such  a  government 
with  powers  properly  distributed  and  ad- 
justed, its  surest  giiardian.  It  is,  indeed,' 
little  else  than  a  name,  where  the  gov- 
ernment Is  too  feeble  to  withstand  the 
enterprises  of  faction,  to  confine  each 
member  of  the  society  within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  the  laws,  and  to  maintain 
all  in  the  secure  and  tranquil  enjosmient 
of  the  rights  of  person  and  property. 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the 
danger  of  parties  in  the  state,  with  par- 
ticular references  to  founding  them 
on  geographical  discrimination.  Let  me 
now  take  a  mere  comprehensive  view, 
and  warn  you  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner against  the  baneful  effects  of  the 
spirit  of  party  generally. 

This  spirit,  unfortunately,  is  insepara- 
ble from  our  nature,  having  its  root  in 
the  strongest  passions  of  the  human 
mind. — ^It  exists  under  different  shapes 
in  all  governments,  more  or  less  stified. 
controlled,  or  repressed;  but  in  those  of 
the  popular  form  It  Is  seen  In  its  greatest 
rankness.  and  is  truly  their  worst  enemy. 

The  alternate  domination  of  one  fac- 
tion over  another,  shiupened  by  the  spirit 
of  revenge  natural  to  party  dissension, 
which  in  different  ages  and  countries  has 
perpetrated  the  most  horrid  enormities, 
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is  itself  a  frightful  despotism.  But  this 
leads  at  length  to  a  more  formal  and 
permsment  despotism.  The  disorder  and 
miseries  which  result,  gradually  incline 
the  minds  of  men  to  seA  security  and 
repose  in  the  absolute  power  of  an 
individual;  and,  sooner  or  later,  the  chief 
of  some  prevailing  faction,  more  able  or 
more  fortunate  than  his  competitors, 
turns  this  disposition  to  the  purpose  of 
his  own  elevation  on  the  ruins  of  public 
liberty. 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  extrem- 
ity of  this  kind,  (which  nevertheless 
ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of  sight)  the 
common  and  continual  mischiefs  of  the 
spirit  of  party  are  sufficient  to  make  it 
the  interest  and  duty  of  a  wise  people  to 
discourage  and  restrain  it. 

It  serves  always  to  distract  the  public 
coimcils,  and  enfeeble  the  public  admin- 
istration. It  sigltates  the  community 
with  ill  founded  jealousies  and  false 
alarms ;  kindles  the  smlmosity  of  one  part 
against  another;  fcAnents  occasional  riot 
and  insurrection.  It  opens  the  door  to 
foreign  influence  and  corruption,  which 
finds  a  facilitated  access  to  the  govern- 
ment itself  through  the  charmels  of 
party  passions.  Thus  the  policy  and  the 
will  of  one  country  are  subjected  to  the 
policy  and  will  of  another.  ' 

There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  in  free 
countries  are  useful  checks  upon  the 
administration  of  the  govemm^it,  and 
serve  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
This  within  certain  limits  is  probably 
true;  and  in  governments  of  a  monar- 
chii%l  cast,  patriottsm  may  look  with 
indulgence,  if  not  with  favor  upon  the 
spirit  of  parity.  But  in  those  of  the  popu- 
lar character,  in  governments  purely 
elective,  it  is  a  spirit  not  to  be  encour- 
aged. From  their  natural  tendency,  it 
is  certain  there  will  always  be  enough  of 
that  spirit  for  every  salutary  piupose. 
And  there  being  constant  danger  of  ex- 
cess, the  effort  ought  to  be,  by  force  of 
public  opinion,  to  mitigate  and  assuage 
it.  A  fire  not  to  be  quenched,  it  demands 
a  uniform  vigilance  to  prevent  it  burst- 
ing into  a  flame,  lest  instead  of  warming, 
it  should  consume. 

It  is  important  likewise,  that  the  habits 
of  thinking  in  a  free  country  should  in- 
spire caution  in  those  intrusted  with  its 
administration,  to  confine  themselves 
within  their  respective  constitutional 
spheres,  avoiding  the  exercise  of"  the 
powers  of  one  department,  to  encroach 
upon  another.  The  spirit  of  encroach- 
ment tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  of 
all  the  departments  in  one  and  thus  to 
create,  whatever  the  form  of  government, 
a  real  despotism.  A  just  estimate  of  that 
love  of  power  and  proneness  to  abuse  It 
which  predominate  in  the  human  heart. 
Is  sufficient  to  satisfy  vs  of  the  truth  of 
this  position.  The  necessity  of  recipro- 
cal checks  in  the  exercise  of  political 
power,  by  dividing  and  distributing  it 
into  different  depositories,  and  consti- 
tuting each  the  guardian  of  the  public 
weal  against  invasions  of  the  others,  has 
been  evinced  by  experiments  ancient  and 
modem:  some  of  them  in  our  country 
and  imder  our  own  eyes. — To  preserve 
them  must  be  necessary  as  to  institute 
them. 
If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  dis- 


tribution or  modification  of  the  constitu- 
tional powers  be  in  any  particular  wrong, 
let  it  be  corrected  by  an  amendment  in 
the  way  which  the  constitution  desig- 
nates.— ^But  let  there  be  no  change  by 
usurpation;  for  though  this,  in  one  in- 
stance, may  be  the  instrument  of  good,  it 
is  the  customary  weapon  by  which  free 
governments  are  destroyed.  The  prece- 
dent must  always  greatly  overbalance  in 
permanent  evil  any  partial  or  transient 
ben^t  which  the  use  can  at  any  time 
yield. 

Of  all  the.dispositions  and  habits  which 
lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion  and 
morality  are  Indispensable  supports.  In 
vain  would  that  msui  claim  the  tribute  of 
patriotism,  who  should  labor  to  subvert 
these  great  pillars  of  human  happiness, 
these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men 
and  citizens.  The  mere  politician,  equal- 
ly with  the  pious  man.  ought  to  respect 
and  to  cherish  them.  A  volume  could 
not  trace  all  their  connections  with  pri- 
vate and  public  felicity.  Let  It  simply  be 
asked,  where  is  the  security  for  prop- 
erty, fOT  reputation,  f ch-  life,  if  the  sense 
of  religious  obligation  desert  the  oaths 
which  are  the  instruments  of  investiga- 
tion in  courts  of  justice?  and  let  us  with 
caution  indulge  the  supposition  that 
morality  can  be  maintained  without  re- 
ligion. Whatever  may  be  conceded  to  the 
influence  of  refined  education  on  minds 
of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and  experi- 
ence both  forbid  us  to  expect,  that  na- 
tional morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion 
of  rdigious  principle. 

It  is  substantial^  true,  that  virtue  or 
morality  is  a  necessary  spring  of  popular 
government.  The  rule,  indeed,  extends 
with  more  or  less  force  to  every  species 
of  free  government.  Who  that  is  a  sin- 
cere friend  to  it  can  look  with  indiffer- 
ence upon  attempts  to  shake  the  foimda- 
tion  of  the  fabric? 

Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary 
importance,  institutions  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion 
as  the  structiu'e  of  a  govwrmient  gives 
force  to  pubUc  opinion,  it  should  be 
enlightened. 

As  a  very  important  source  of  strength 
and  security,  cherish  public  credit.  One 
method  of  preserving  It  is  to  use  it  as 
sparingly  as  possible,  avoiding  occa- 
sions of  expense  by  cultivating  peace, 
but  remembering,  also,  that  timely  dis- 
bursements, to  prepare  for  danger,  fre- 
quently prevent  much  greater  disburse- 
ments to  repel  it;  avoiding  likewise  the 
accumulation  of  debt,  not  on^  by  shun- 
ning occasions  of  expense,  but  by  vigo- 
rous exertions,  in  time  of  peace,  to  dis- 
charge the  debts  which  unavoidable 
wars  may  have  occasioned,  not  imgener- 
ously  throwing  upon  posterity  the  bur- 
den which  we  ourselves  ought  to  bear. 
The  execution  of  these/maxims  belongs 
to  your  representatives,"l)ut  it  is  neces- 
sary that  public  opinions  should  co- 
operate. To  facilitate  to  them  the  per- 
formance of  their  dut^,  it  is  essential 
that  you  should  practically  bear  in  mind, 
that  towards  the  iwsmient  of  debts  there 
must  be  revenue;  that  to  have  revenue 
there  must  be  taxes;  that  no  taxes  can 
be  devised  which  are  not  more  or  less 
inconvenient  and  unpleasant;  that  the 
intrinsic     embarrassment     inseparable 


frran  the  selection  of  the  proper  object 
(which  is  always  a  choice  of  difficulties,) 
ought  to  be  a  decisive  motive  for  a 
candid  c(»istruction  of  the  conduct  of 
the  government  in  making  it,  and  for  a 
spirit  ol  acquiescence  in  the  measures 
for  obtaining  revenue,  which  the  public 
exigencies  may  at  any  time  dictate.       c 

Observe  good  faith  and  jiistice  toward 
all  nations;  cultivate  peace  and  harmony 
with  all.  Religion  and  morality  enjoin 
this  conduct,  and  can  it  be  that  good 
policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  it?  It  will 
be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and,  at 
no  distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  give 
to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too 
novel  example  of  a  people  Edways  guided 
by  an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence. 
Who  can  doubt  but,  in  the  course  of  time 
and  things,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan 
would  richly  repay  any  temporary  ad- 
vantages which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady 
adherence  to  it;  can  it  be  that  Provi- 
dence has  not  connected  the  permanent 
felicity  of  a  natioM  with  its  virtue?  The 
experiment,  at  leaa;,  is  recommended  by 
every  sentiment  \^ch  ennobles  himian 
nature.  Alas!  is  it  rendered  impossible 
by  its  vices? 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plsm,  noth- 
ing is  more  essential  than  that  perma- 
nent, inveterate  antipathies  against  par- 
ticular nations  and  passionate  attach- 
ments for  others,  should  be  execluded; 
and  that,  in  place  of  them,  just  and  ami- 
cable feelings  towards  all  should  be  cul- 
tivated. The  nation  which  indulges  to- 
wards another  an  habitual  hatred,  or 
an  habitual  fondness  is  in  some  degree 
a  slave.  It  is  a  slave  to  its  animosity  or 
to  its  affection,  either  of  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  lead  it  astray  from  its  duty  and 
its  interest.  Antipathy  in  one  nation 
against  another  disposes  each  more 
readily  to  offer  instilt  and  injury,  to  lay 
hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbrage,  and  to  . 
be  haughty  and  intractable  when  acci- 
dental or  trifling  occasions  of  dispute 
occur.  Hence,  frequent  collisions,  ob- 
stinate, envenomed,  and  bloody  contests. 
The  nation,  prompted  by  ill  will  and  re- 
sentment; sometimes  impels  to  war  the 
government,  contrary  to  the  best  cal- 
culations of  policy.  The  govenunent 
sometimes  participates  in  the  national 
propensity,  and  adopts  through  passion 
what  reason  would  reject;  at  other  times, 
it  makes  the  animosity  of  the  nation 
subservient  to  projects  of  hostility,  insti- 
gated by  pride,  ambition,  and  ot^er  sin- 
ister and  pernicious  motives.  The  peace 
often,  sometimes  perhaps  the  liberty  of 
nations,  has  been  the  victim. 

So  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment 
of  one  nation  for  another  produces  a 
variety  of  evils.  Ssmipathy  for  the  fa- 
vorite nation,  facilitating  the  illusion  of 
an  imaginary  common  interest;  in  cases 
where  no  real  common  interest  exists, 
and  infusing  intb  one  the  enmities  of 
the  other,  betrays  the  former  into  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  quarrels  and  wars  of 
the  latter,  without  adequate  inducements 
or  justiflcations.  It  leads  also  to  con- 
cessions, to  the  favorite  nation,  of  privi- 
leges denied  to  others,  which  is  apt 
doubly  to  injure  the  nation  making  the 
concessions,  by  uiuiecessary  parting  with 
what  ought  to  have  been  retainedw 
and  by  exciting  jealousy,  ill  will,  and  a^ 
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disix>sition  to  retaliate  in  the  parties 
from  whom  equal  privileges  are  with- 
held; and  it  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted 
or  deluded  citizens  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  favorite  nation,  facility  to 
betray  or  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their 
own  country,  without  odium,  sometimes 
even  with  popularity:  gliding  with  the 
appearances  of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obli- 
gation, a  commendable  deference  for 
public  opinion,  or  a  laudable  zeal  for 
public  good,  the  base  or  foolish  com- 
pliances of  ambition,  corruption,  or 
infatuation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in 
inniunerable  ways,  such  attachments  are 
particularly  alasming  to  the  truly  en- 
lightened and  independent  patriot.  How 
many'  opportimities  do  they  afford  to 
tamper  with  domestic  factions,  to  prac- 
tice the  arts  of  seduction,  to  mislead 
public  opinion,  to  influence  or  awe  the 
public  councils ! — Such  an  attaciunent  of 
a  small  or  weak,  towards  a  great  and 
powerful  nation,  dooms  the  former  to  be 
the  satellite  of  the  latter. 

Against  the  Insidious  wiles  of  foreign 
influence.  (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me 
fellow  citizens)  the  jealously  of  a  free 
people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake; 
since  histofy  and  experience  prove,  that 
foreign  influence  is  one  of  the  most  bane- 
ful foes  of  republican  government.  But 
that  jealousi,  to  be  useful,  must  be  im- 
partial, else  it  becomes  the  instrument  of 
the  very  influence  to  be  avoided,  instead 
of  a  defense  against  it.  Excessive  par- 
tiality for  one  foreign  nation  and  ex- 
cessive dislike  for  another,  cause  those 
whom  they  actuate  to  see  danger  only 
on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even 
second  the  arts  of  influence  on  the  other. 
Real  patriots,  who  may  resist  the  in- 
trigues of  the  favorite,  are  liable  to  be- 
come suspected  and  odious;  whM  its 
tools  and  dupes  usurp  the  applause  and 
eonfldence  of  the  people,  to  surrender 
their  interests. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in 
regard  to  foreign  nations,  is,  in  extending 
our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with 
them  as  little  political  connection  as 
possible.  So  far  as  we  have  already 
formed  engagements,  let  them  be  ful- 
filled with  perfect  good  faith: — Here  let 
us  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests, 
which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote 
relation.  Hence,  she  must  be  engaged  in 
frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of 
which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  con- 
cerns. Hence,  therefore.  It  must  be 
unwise  in  us  to  implicate  ourselves,  by 
artificial  ties,  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes 
of  her  politics,  or  the  ordinary  combina- 
tions and  collisions  of  her  friendships  or 
enmities. 

Oiu*  detached  and  distant  situation 
Invites  and  enables  us  to  piirsue  a  dif- 
ferent coiu"se.  If  we  remain  one  jjeople, 
under  an  efficient  government,  the  period 
is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy  material 
injury  from  external  annoyance:  when 
we  may  take  such  an  attitude  eis  will 
cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time 
resolve  upon,  to  be  scrupulously  respect- 
ed; when  belligerent  nations,  imder  the 
impossibility  of  making  acquisitions  up- 
on us,  will  not  lightly  hazard  the  giving 


us  provocation,  when  we  may  choose 
peace  or  war,  as  our  interest,  guided  by 
justice,  shall  counsel. 

Why  foregp  the  advantages  of  so 
peculiar  a  situation?  Why  quit  our  own 
to  stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why,  by 
interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of 
any  par  ft  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace 
and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  Euroepan 
ambitiop,  rivalship.  interest,  humor,  or 
caprice? 

It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of 
permanent  alliance  with  any  portion  of 
the  foreign  world;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we 
_«re  now  at  liberty  to  do  it;  for  let  me  not 
^be  understood  as  capable  of  patronizing 
^infidelity  to  existing  engagements.  I 
hold  the  maxim  no  less  applicable  to 
public  than  private  affairs,  that  honesty 
is  always  the  best  policy.  I  repeat  it, 
therefore,  let  those  engagements  be  ob- 
served in  their  genuine  sense.  But  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  unnecessary,  and  would 
be  unwise  to  extend  them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves 
by  suitable  establishments,  on  a  re- 
spectable defensive  posture,  we  may 
safely  trust  to  temporary  alliances  for 
extraordinary  emergencies.         ^ 

Harmony,  and  a  liberal  intercourse 
with  all  nations,  are  recommended  by 
policy,  humanity,  and  interest.  But  even 
our  commercial  policy  should  hold  an 
equal  and  impartial  hand;  neither  seek- 
ing nor  granting  exclusive  favors  of  pref- 
erences; consulting  the  natural  course 
of  things;  diffusing  and  diversifying  by 
gentle  means  the  streams  of  commerce, 
but  forcing  nothing;  establishing  with 
powers  so  disposed,  in  order  to  give  trade 
a  stable  course,  to  define  the  rights  of 
our  merchants,  and  to  enable  the  Gov- 
ernment to  support  them,  conventional 
rules  of  intercourse,  the  best  that  present 
circumstances  and  mutual  opinion  will 
permit,  but  temporary,  and  liable  to  be 
from  time  to  time  abandoned  or  varied  as 
experience  and  circimistances  shall  dic- 
tate; constantly  keeping  in  view,  that  it 
Ls  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for  disin- 
terested favors  from  tmother;  that  It 
must  pay  with  a  portion  of  its  independ- 
ence for  whatever  it  may  accept  under 
the  character;  that  by  such  acceptance, 
it  may  place  itself  in  the  condition  of 
having  given  equivalents  for  nominal 
favors,  and  yet  of  being  reproached  with 
ingratitude  for  not  giving  more.  TTiere 
can  be  no  greater  error  than  to  expect, 
or  calculate  upon  real  favors  from  na- 
tion to  nation.  It  is  an  illusion  which 
experience  must  cure,  which  a  just  pride 
ought  to  discard. 

In  offering  to  you,  my  coimtrymen, 
these  couiasels  of  an  old  and  affectionate 
friend,  I  dare  not  hope  that  they  will 
make  the  strong  and  lasting  impression 
I  could  wish;  that  they  will  control  the 
usual  current  of  the  passions,  or  prevent 
our  nation  from  running  the  course 
which  has  hitherto  marked  the  destiny 
of  nations,  but  if  I  may  even  flatter  my- 
self that  they  may  be  productive  of  some 
partial  benefit,  some  occasional  good: 
that  they  may  now  and  then  recur  to 
moderate  the  fury  of  party  spirit,  to  warn 
against  the  mischiefs  of  foreign  intrigue, 
to  guard  against  the  impostures  of  pre- 
tended patriotism;  this  hope  will  be  a 


full  recompense  for  the  solicitude  for 
your  welfare  by  which  they  have  been 
dictated. 

How  far,  in  the  discharge  of  my  offi- 
cial duties,  I  have  been  guided  by  the 
principles  which  has  been  delineated, 
the  public  records  and  other  evidences  of 
my  conduct  must  witness  to  you  and  to 
the  world.  To  myself,  the  assurance  of 
my  own  conscience  is,  that  I  have,  at 
least,  believed  myself  to  be  giiidqff  by 
them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting ' 
Europe,  my  proclamation  of  the 
April,  1793,  is  the  index  to  my 
Sanctioned  by  your  approving  voic4,  and 
by  that  of  your  representation  in  both 
houses  of  congress,  the  spirit  of  that 
measure  has  continually  governed  me, 
uninfluenced  by  any  attempts  to  deter 
or  divert  me  from  it. 

After  deliberate  examination,  with  the 
aid  of  the  best  lights  I  could  obtain,  I 
was  well  satisfled  that  our  country,  un- 
der all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
had  a  right  to  take,  and  was  boimd,  in 
duty  and  interest,  to  take  a  neutral  po- 
sition. Having  taken  it,  I  determined,  as 
far  as  should  depend  upon  me,  to  main- 
tain it  with  moderation,  perseverance 
and  firmness. 

The  considerations  which  respect  the 
right  to  hold  this  conduct,  it  is  not  nec- 
essary on  this  occasion  to  detail.  I  will 
only  observe  that,  according  to  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  matter,  that  right,  so 
far  from  being  denied  by  any  of  the 
l)elligerent  powers,  has  been  virtually  ad- 
mitted by  all. 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct 
may  be  inferred,  without  any  thing  more, 
from  the  obligation  which  justice  and 
humanity  impose  on  every  nation,  in 
cases  in  which  it  is  free  to  act,  to  main- 
tain inviolate  the  relations  of  peace  and 
amity  towards  other  nations. 

The  Inducements  of  Interest  for  ob- 
serving that  conduct  will  best  be  referred 
to  your  own  reflections  and  experience. 
With  me,  a  predominant  motive  has  been 
to  endeavor  to  gain  time  to  our  country 
to  settle  and  mature  its  yet  recent  insti- 
tutions, and  to  progress,  without  inter- 
ruption, to  that  degree  of  strength,  and 
consistency  which  is  necessary  to  give  it. 
humanly  speaking,  the  command  of  its 
own  fortunes. 

Though  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of 
my  administration,  I  am  unconscious  of 
intentional  error,  I  am  nevertheless  too 
sensible  of  my  defects  not  to  think  it 
probable  that  I  may  have  committed 
many  errors.  Whatever  they  may  be,  I 
fervently  beseech  the  Almighty  to  avert 
or  mitigate  the  evils  to  which  they  may 
tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with  me  the  hope 
that  my  country  will  never  cease  to  view 
them  with  indulgence;  and  that,  after 
forty -flve  years  of  my  life  dedicated  to 
its  service,  with  an  upright  zeal,  the 
faults  of  incompetent  abilities  will  be 
consigned  to  oblivion,  as  myself  must 
soon  be  to  the  mansions  of  rest. 

Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  in 
other  things,  and  actuated  by  that  fer- 
vent love  towards  it,  which  is  so  natural 
to  a  man  who  views  in  it  the  native  sofl 
of  himself  and  his  progenitors  for  sev- 
eral generations;  I  anticipate  with  pleas- 
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ing  expectation  that  retreat  In  which  I 
promise  myself  to  realize,  without  alloy, 
the  sweet  enjoyment  of  partaking.  In  the 
midst  of  my  fellow  citizens,  the  benign 
influence  of  good  laws  under  a  free  gov- 
ernment— the  ever  favorite  object  of  my 
heart,  and  the  happy  reward,  as  I  trust, 
of  our  mutual  cares,  labors  and  dangers. 
Oeo.  Washington. 
United  States. 

17th  September.  1796. 


now  be  a  15-mlnute  period  for  the  con- 
duct of  morning  business,  with  state- 
maits  therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each. 


COMMENDATION  FOR  READINO  OP 
WASHOfOTON^S  FAREWELL  AD- 
DRESS 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President.    I 

commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartks)  for  Uie 
reading  of  the  Farewell  Address  of  the 
First  Prtsldent  of  the  United  States. 
He  did  so  on  the  244th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  George  Washington. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  llsteivto 
these  addresses  for  the  past  34  yeu^ 
and  I  must  say  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  done  us  all 
proud  with  his  rendition. 

I  hope  that  even  today,  long.  long, 
after  It  was  delivered,  this  country 
would  pay  heed  to  the  remarks  of  the 
first  President  of  the  United  States 
when  he  was  getting  ready  to  retire 
from  office. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for  his 
fine  words. 

If  it  is  not  inappropriate,  I  should  like 
to  comment  on  a  provision  of  President 
Washington's  will.  As  a  man  of  war,  he 
devoted  much  time  to  peace,  as  evi- 
denced by  his  Farewell  Address.  In 
his  will,  he  left  the  stock  of  the 
Potomac  Corp.,  which  he  owned  in 
the  hope  that  it  would  be  used 
for  the  development  of  peace  and  in- 
stitutions of  peace  in  the  United  States. 
Unfortunatjbly.  even  in  those  times,  the 
economic  conditions  did  not  do  well  by 
him.  Th«rT*otomac  Corp.  became  bank- 
rupt, and  those  funds  were  not  available 
for  the  use  intended. 

In  the  hope  of  reinstitutlng  that  con- 
cept, I  have  introduced  In  the  Senate  a 
bill,  S.  1976,  to  create  a  peace  academy 
called  "The  George  Washington  Peace 
Academy."  On  this  day,  I  hope  we  can 
make  reality,  in  some  way,  out  of  George 
Washington's  dresmi. 

He  looked  upon  neutrality  as  the  land- 
mark of  a  nation  which  could  have  the 
confidence  and  the  spirit  of  other  na- 
tions, that  It  could  do  good.  Perhaps  we 
can  take  that  lead  toward  being  the 
coimtry  which  will  make  true  the 
prophesy  that  war  shall  be  no  more. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distingiiished  Senator  is  correct.  I  know 
that  he  has  introduced  this  measure.  It 
has  much  in  the  way  of  merit.  But  I  re- 
call to  the  distinguished  Senator  fnna 
Indiana  that  President  Washington  be- 
lieved in  not  being  too  friendly  with  any- 
one but  being  friendly  with  all. 


ROUTINE   MORNING   BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 


WASHINGTON'S  FAREWELL  AD- 
DRESS AND  LITHUANIAN  INDE- 
PENDENCE DAY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  add  my 
words  of  commendation  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  for  the  reading  of  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address.  Not  for  an- 
other century  will  we  have  an  occasion 
such  as  this,  to  do  so  on  a  centennial  an- 
niversary of  our  country. 

The  annual  reading  of  George  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  which  has  been  a  tra- 
dition in  the  Senate  throughout  this 
century,  gives  every  American  the  oppor- 
tunity to  reflect  upon  the  contemporary 
meaning  of  our  flrst  President's  philos- 
ophy of  free  government. 

The  address,  first  published  on  Sep- 
tember 19,  1796,  stands  today  as  one  of 
the  most  important  documents  in  our 
history.  It  was  a  personal  statement  of 
Washington's  thoughts  as  he  completed 
two  terms  in  the  Presidency  and  declined 
a  third.  It  commented  on  the  policy  of 
American  neutrality  regarding  England 
and  France,  a  crucial  issue  of  the  time. 

But  more  importantly,  the  address  was 
a  statement  to  future  generations  as  well 
as  Americans  living  at  the  time  of  its 
publication.   The   address   provides   suy 
much  guidance  and  food  for  thought  to?^ 
day  as  it  did  nearly  200  years  ago. 

In  almost  every  paragraph  of  the  ad- 
dress we  read  statements  of  principles — 
freedom,  morality,  financial  prudence, 
international  imderstanding — that  are 
instructive  to  contemporary  America. 

The  address  was  highly  pr(H>hetic.  It 
emiAaslzed  that  tf  Americans  remained 
true  to  their  founding  principles,  they 
would  survive  and  prosper  regardless  of 
economic,  political,  and  social  develop- 
ments impossible  to  predict. 

Washington  gave  perhaps  his  best  ad- 
vice when  he  urged  every  American  to 
fully  comprehend,  value,  and  preserve 
the  strength  oA  the  national  union.  He 
wrote  of  oiu-  "indissoluble  community  of 
interest  as  one  natitm."  Union  is  a  "main 
prop  of  your  liberty/*  he  wrote,  and  love 
and  preservation  of  national  tmlon  are 
essential  aims. 

This  is  our  objective  as  we  seek  today 
to  make  our  economy  strong  nationally, 
not  Just  for  one  sector  of  the  country 
or  for  one  type  of  American — city  or 
urban  dweller,  black  or  white,  young  or 
elderly.  There  is  perhaps  no  more  im- 
portant element  of  national  unity  than 
national  economic  seciffity.  We  must 
build,  maintain,  and  preserve  it. 

Washington  wrote  also  of  the  moral 
values  of  our  society,  saying  "that  virtue 
or  morality  Is  a  necessary  spring  of  pop- 
ular government."  No  one,  he  wrote, 
can  call  himself  a  friend  of  free  gov- 
ernment who  ignores  attempts  to  under- 
mine its  moral  fabric. 

This  is  a  pressing  concern  for  every 
American  today.  The  Impetus  for  more 
honest  and  fair  elections  is  central  to 
this  concern.  Moves  to  expose  and  cor- 
rect financial  dealings  between  Ameri- 


can corporations  and  foreign  govern- 
ments refiects  it  also. 

Central  to  our  strength  and  security. 
Washington  wrote,  is  public  credit.  Our 
resources  should  be  spent  sparingly  to 
provide  for  the  conunon  defense,  he 
warned,  but  we  should  not  be  reluctant 
to  maintain  a  posture  of  st^ength.  To 
support  this  and  other  government  func- 
,  tions,  he  said,  we  must  tax  carefully. 

This  is  also  a-r^ntral  concern  in  Amer- 
ica today.  As  government  becomes  more 
expensive,  taxation  becomes  an  issue  of 
primary  concelm  to  all  citizens.  How  can 
we  best  spend  the  resources  we  have  and 
plan  for  the  future  in  both  defense  and 
social  programs?  The  success  of  the  new 
congressional  budget  system  is  the  key 
to  how  this  question  will  be  answered  in 
the  future. 

Finally.  Washington  wrote  that  oiu* 
foreign  policy  should  be  guided  by  a  spirit 
of  good  faith  and  justice  toward  all  na- 
tions. Justice  and  benevolence  toward  an 
must  be  our  guide. 

This  portion  of  Washington's  remarks 
made  a  special  impression  upon  me  as 
I  prepared  my  remarks  to  commemorate 
the  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence, which  we  celebrate  today.  It  per- 
tains to  our  relations  with  all  foreign 
nations.  Let  America  approach  all  na- 
tions with  a  spirit  of  fairness,  always 
mindful  that  wise  men  everywhere  seek 
the  preservation  of  peace. 

Washington's  Address  has  much  to  say 
to  contemporary  Americans.  We  should 
read  it  carefully  as  we  seek  to  find  solu- 
tions to  ou^roblems  at  hdme  and  con- 
tinue to  bulKhTstructure  of  peace  arcimd 
the  world. 

So  it  is  quite  fitting  and  proper  that 
today,  which  is  the  58th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  independence,  record  be 
made  of  the  fact  that  as  we  celebrate 
the  birth  of  George  Washington,  who 
fought  for  American  independence,  let 
us  also  recall  the  Lithuanian  patriots 
who  established  a  Republic  in  1918  and 
later  ad(H>ted^  constitution  which  g\iar- 
anteed  freedom  of  speech,  assembly,  reli- 
gion, and  communication. 

The  significance  of  democratic  institu- 
tions and  hiunan  rights  is  especially  ap- 
preciated in  this,  our  Bicentennial  Year, 
when  we  look  back  at  our  history  with 
appreciation  for  the  freedoms  we  en- 
joy, and  as  we  look  ahead  with,  deter- 
mination to  preserve  these  freedoms. 

We  cannot  overemphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  freedom  to  us  here  in  this 
blessed  land,  especially  as  we  observe 
elsewhere  in  the  world  tiie  ^despread 
deprivation  of  freedom. 

In  Lithuania  we  observe  a  continuing 
campaign  to  stifle  free  speech,  to  isolate 
politically  independent  clerics,  to  in- 
ject idealogical  content  to  cultural  ex- 
pression, and  to  deny  emigration.  The 
church,  the  press,  study  groups  and  even 
a  club  of  folk  singers  have  aU  suffered  di- 
rect    governmental     intervention    and 


repression. 

Information  about  this  does  reach  the 
West.  Also  reaching  the  West  is  informa- 
tion about  the  popularity  of  Radio  Lib- 
erty's broadcasts  to  Lithuania.  Despite 
jamming,  these  broadcasts  are  heard  by 
the  people  of  Lithuania  who  must  de- 
V      - 
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pend  on  them  for  accurate  coverage  of 
the  news  in  their  own  country. 

The  effectiveness  of  these  broadcasts  is 
confirmed  by  the  editorial  in  Pravda  of 
January  13,  1976,  which  denounced  Ra- 
dio Liberty — and  Radio  Free  Europe — in 
an  hysterical  manner. 

Further  confirmation  of  the  distress 
of  Soviet  and  East  European  authorities 
with  the  effectiveness  of  these  radios 
came  only  last  week  when  Soviets  and 
East  Europeans  persuaded  the  Interna- 
tional Olympic  Committee  to  withdraw 
Radio  Free  Europe's  accreditation  to 
cover  the  Winter  Olympics  at  Innsbruck. 
This  was  a  unique,  callous,  and  deliberate 
act  which  has  been  roundly  condemned 
by  Secretary  Kissinger  and  by  innumer- 
able newspapers  throughout  Western 
Europe. 

As  the  principal  sponsor  of  authorizing 
legislation  for  Radio  Liberty  and  Radio 
Free  Eiu-ope  in  the  Senate,  I  pledge  my 
continued  best  efforts  to  keep  these 
radios  on  the  air.  I  am  very  pleased  with 
the  way  Sig  Mlckelson,  who  assumed 
the  presidency  of  the  radios  last  year, 
has  moved  to  increase  their  effectiveness 
while  reducing  their  cost  through  merged 
administration  and  other  economies. 
Similarly,  I  commend  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting,  imder  the 
leadership  of  Chairman  David  Abshire 
and  Executive  Director  Walter  Roberts, 
for  its  diligence  in  carrying'out  the  over- 
sight role  assigned  to  it  by  Congress. 

Here  in  the  United  States  we  feel 
close  to  the  people  of  Lithuania  because 
we  have  such  a  vital  and  impressive 
Lithuanian  American  community  which 
contributes  much  to  our  own  society 
while  upholding  the  rights  of  the  people 
in  the  old  country.  National  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Lithuanian  American 
Council,  the  Lithuanian  American  Com- 
munity and  the  Knights  of  Lithuania 
are  strong  and  dedicated.  Leaders  such 
as  Dr.  Kazys  Bobelis.  Dr.  John  Genys, 
Vytautas  Volertas,  Ausra  Zerr,  Valdas 
Adamkus.  Casimir  Oksas  and  Regina 
Zymantas  deserve  the  plaudits  of  all  of 
us  who  care  about  this  community. 

Only  yesterday,  I  heard  about  the 
passing  of  Dr.  Bobelis'  mother  in  Bos- 
ton, and  about  the  illness  of  his  son.  My 
prayers  are  with  him  and  with  his  wife 
Dalia  and  all  hifr  children  at  this  time. 

On  the  occasion  of  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day,  I  am  also  reminded  of 
the  time  many  years  ago  when  Val 
Adamkus  began  to  broaden  my  under- 
standing of  the  Lithuanian  commu- 
nity of  Chicago  and  to  brief  me  about 
the  problems  of  Lithuania.  Val  is  now 
doing  an  outstanding  job  as  Deputy  Re- 
gional Director  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  in  Chicago,  and  we 
are  all  extraordinarily  proud  of  him. 

My  c(dleagues  are  aware  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 319  which  affirms  that  it  will 
continue  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  not  to  recognize  in  any  way  the 
annexation  of  the  Baltic  nations  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  af&rmation  is  in  con- 
sonance with  the  policy  of  the  Ford  ad- 
ministration and  serves  to  reassert  our 
concern  for  the  peoples  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia.  I  h(^pe  that  the 


resolution  will  be  adopted  very  soon,  and 
I  Invite  all  Senators  to  cosponsor  this 
measure. 

Last  year  on  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day,  I  commented  on  the  remarkable 
efforts  of  the  Lithuanian  American  com- 
mimlty,  the  Department  of  State,  smd 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  in 
bringing  pressures  to  bear  for  the  release 
from  prison  and  emigration  of  that  In- 
domitable Lithuanian  seaman.  Simas 
Kudirka.  Two  months  ago,  he  thought- 
fully wrote  on  his  Christmas  card: 

Our  first  year  in  the  United  States  has 
been  wonderful.  Thank  you  for  your  efforts. 

I  know  that  he  was  thanking,  collec- 
tively, every  Member  of  Congress  who 
worked  to  bring  him  here. 

Our  success  in  bringing  Simas  Kudirka 
to  freedom  should  be  an  inspiration  for 
c(:^ntlnulng  public  and  diplomatic  efforts 
on  behalf  of  freedom  for  his  countrymen 
and  for  all  who  live  under  foreign  dom- 
ination. 

Let  this  be  our  goal  as  we  salute  today 
the  steadfastness  of  the  people  of  Lith- 
uania who,  under  the  most  difficult  and 
poignant  circumstances,  remain  loyal  to 
their  heritage,  their  traditions,  and  their 
culture. 


A  PROGRAM  FOR  COMPENSATION 
OF  CRIME  VICTIMS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
week  or  so  ago,  the  Washington  Post 
published  an  article  datellned  Bonn 
which  concerned  West  Germany's  cur- 
rent effortrf'to  establish  a  crime  victims' 
compensation  program.  That  account 
details  some  of  the  rationale  that  has 
compelled  so  many  nations  and  States 
within  our  own  land  to,  at  long  last,  rec- 
ognize the  plight  of  the  crime  victim,  to 
recognize  that  apprehension  and  prose- 
cution of  the  criminal  is  only  one  part  of 
the  Government's  responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  these 
efforts  of  our  sister  nations  will  serve  to 
encourage  our  own  Government  to  face 
up  to  the  crying  need  for  the  enactment 
of  legislation  at  the  national  level  aimed 
at  aiding  victims  of  crime.  I  hope  that 
before  this  Congress  adjourns.  S.  1399 — 
Introduced  by  me — will  be  acted  on  by 
both  bodies  and  signed  into  law.  In  doing 
so,  this  Nation  would  be  joining  England, 
Sweden,  New  Zealand,  and  other  na- 
tions, SIS  well  as  15  of  our  own  States. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  as  well,  in  the 
case  of  foreign  nations,  that  the  U.S. 
Government  has  paid  out  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  compensate  citizens  of  foreign 
lands  who  happen  to  be  victims  of  crimes 
committed  by  U.S.  servicemen  abroad. 

Let  me  repeat  that  statement.  Mr. 
President:  It  should  be  pointed  out  as 
well,  in  the  case  of  foreign  nations,  that 
the  U.S.  Government  has  paid  out  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  compensate  citizens  of 
foreign  lands  who  happen  to  be  victims 
of  crime  committed  by  U.S.  servicemen 
abroad.  There  is  simply  no  Justification, 
in  my  judgment,  for  treating  foreign  na- 
tionals more  favorably  than  citizens  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  this 
issue. 


It  should  be  pointed  out  as  well  that, 
according  to  recent  studies,  it  is  the  vic- 
tim who  is  most  responsible  for  solving 
crimes. 

Let  the  record  speak  for  Itself,  Mr. 
President.  This  Nation  has  been  de- 
ficient in  according  the  victim  his  right- 
ful role  in  the  criminal  Justice  system. 
The  Senate  has  passed  legislation  five 
times.  It  is  time  that  the  process  be 
completed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Post  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Washldgton  Post,  Feb.  8, 1976 1 

West  QKaiCAMT  Plans  BmoAO  Compensation 

roB  CaiMX  Vicniu 

(By  Michael  Oetler) 

Bonn. — A  proftoeed  law  greatly  expanding 
the  duty  of  government  to  help  victims  of 
violent  crime  Is  making  Its  way  through  the 
West  German  Parliament. 

The  measure.  In  the  view  of  Justice  Min- 
istry officials  here.  Is  the  most  far-reaching 
yet  developed  among  Western  Industrial- 
ized nations.  The  United  States  and  others 
only  belatedly  are  getting  around  to  deal- 
ing with  the  innocent  victims  of  a  global  in- 
crease in  violent  crime. 

The  "West  German  law,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  lower  house  of  Parliament 
here  Friday,  goes  well  beyond  traditional 
social  security,  welfare  and  health  care  pay- 
ments. If  passed  as  expected  by  the  upper 
house  Feb.  20  for  this  nation  of  61  million 
people,  the  law  wlU  do  something  West 
German  experts  say  has  never  been  done 
before — provide  all  victims  of  violent  crime 
In  a  major  nation  with  enough  money  to 
maintain  their  Individual  living  standards. 

A  family  breadwinner  who  becomes  dis- 
abled as  a  result  of  unprovoked  crime,  and 
Is  forced  to  take  work  paying  far  less  than 
what  he  earned  wbUe  healthy,  would  be  en- 
titled to  government  money  to  raise  his  in- 
come. 

A  young  worker  with  a  family,  who  has 
not  worked  long  enough  to  pay  In  very 
much  to  the  basic  social  security  system 
and  whose  famUy  thus  would  not  be  en- 
titled to  much  of  an  Initial  pension  if  the 
worker  were  killed  by  an  attacker,  would 
have  his  pension  reevaluated  on  the  basis  of 
his  likely  earnings  over  the  years. 

A  taxi  driver  who  witnessed  a  violent 
crime,  chases  the  attacker  and  wrecks  his 
car  in  the  process  would  be  able  to  make  a 
claim  against  the  state  for  his  losses  and 
not  have  to  hope  that  a  kind-hearted  Insur- 
ance company  wUl  pay  a  bill  that  they  can 
now  legally  avoid. 

West  German  officials  acknowledge  that 
the  plan  wUl  be  expensive.  Its  first  year  cost 
is  estimated  at  only  about  $S  or  $6  million. 
But  as  new  claims  are  added  each  year  it  is 
expected  to  nearly  double  by  1980.  The  cost 
is  suppooed  to  be  borne  by  the  11  West  Ger- 
man states  rather  than  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

The  West  Germans  are  not  pioneers  In  this 
area.  The  governments  of  New  Zealand  and 
Britain  in  1964  were  the  first  In  the  West  to 
Introduce  programs  for ''dealing  more  hu- 
manely with  the  victim  of  crime  and  not  Just 
the  criminal. 

The  Dutch,  Austrlans.  Australians  and 
Swedes  also  have  laws  that  provide  some 
special  com{>ensation,  as  do  some  provinces 
in  Canada  and  about  16  U.S.  states  including 
New  Tork.  California  and  Maryland. 

The  UJ3.  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  that 
would  allow  a  maximum  $2S,000  payment  to 
crime  victims  and  President  Ford  has  pro- 
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posed  a  $80,000  marlmnm  payment,  llmltM 
to  victims  of  federal  crUnea.  But  crime  vic- 
tims in  states  that  allow  paymenta  already 
have  complained  that  coiiq)enaatlon  boards 
have  been  reluctant  to  grant  adequate 
amounts  of  money. 

"The  awards  to  be  made  are  not  meant  to 
represent  full  damages,"  the  wpaoaan  of  the 
West  German  law  wrote.  "They  must  bow- 
ever,  meet  the  social  reaponMbillty  of  the 
general  public  and  go  beyond  the  principle 
of  needlness,"  as  defined  by  current  federal 
social  security  programs. 

"The  victims  must  be  oompenaated  by  the 
general  public  to  such  an  extent  that  a  aodal 
degradation  of  the  aifected  persons  them- 
selves, of  their  families  and  dependents,  is 
avoided."  the  law's  drafters  have  written. 

The  West  Germans  have  also  ooqoe  up  with 
a  unique  way  to  operate  their  propoeed  new 
system.  They  will  tie  It  to  the  existing  federal 
law  on  war  victims  benefits.  That  law.  which 
dates  back  to  1920  and  the  aftermath  of 
World  War  I,  has  been  a  baale  provider  of 
compensation  for  millions  of  veterans  here 
whose  property  and  incomes  were  destroyed 
by  two  world  wars.  In  effect,  the  West  Ger- 
mans are  now  seeking  to  put  their  peacetime 
civilian  population  under  the  same  wartime 
imibrella  in  terms  of  their  Ilvee  being  lost  or 
sharply  altered  by  violent  crimes. 

In  part,  that  decision  was  nuule  because 
the  enormous  bureaucracy  to  handle  war  vic- 
tims' claims — which  still  cover  acmie  3JS  mil- 
lion people  here — is  already  in  place. 

The  West  Germans,  however,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  terrorist  attacks,  are  not  suggest- 
ing that  the  reason  behind  the  new  law  is 
that  crime  against  society  has  become  a  form 
of  warfare. 

4The  phUoeopby  behind  It  goes  back  to  the 
ancient  law  of  Hammurabi  in  1790  B.C.."  said 
Johangeorg  Schaetzler,  the  Justice  Ministry 
official  who  has  been  working  on  drafting  the 
new  law  since  government  leaders  first  offi- 
cially tabled  the  idea  in  1971. 

"A  principal  of  that  ancient  law  was  that 
society  must  take  responsibility  for  such 
crimes;  they  must  acknowledge  that  one  task 
of  the  state  is  to  protect  its  cltlsens  and  as  far 
as  they  do  not  succeed,  they  should  not  re- 
strict themselves  strictly  to  prosecuting  the 
criminal,  as  has  been  done  untU  recently,"  he 
said. 


TIME  LIMITATION  AGREEMENT— 
I   S.  22 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
time  limitation  on  the  Humphrey 
amendment  to  the  copyright  bill,  S.  22, 
of  1  hour,  and  a  time  limitation  on  the 
Mathias  amendment  to  the  Humphrey 
amendment 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-^TID.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimoos  consent  that,  on  the 
Humphrey  amendment  to  S.  22,  the 
copyright  bill,  there  be  a  time  limitation 
of  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
Mr.  Humphrey  and  Mr.  McClellan;  and 
that  there  be  a  time  limitation  on  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Mathias  to  the  Hum- 
phrey amendment  of  1  hour,  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  and  controlled  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ford).  Without  objection,  it  is  «>  or- 
dered. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE  NATIONAL 
HOUSING  GOAL— BCESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tlJm- 
pore  (Mr.  Glenn)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  transmit  the  Eighth  Annual 
Report  on  the  National  Housing  Goal  as 
required  by  Section  1603  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968. 

Gebalo  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  February  16. 1976. 


■? 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


PROPOSED  FEDERAL  ELECTION 
CAMPAIGN  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1976 — ^liCESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDElfr  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Glenn)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  only  two  weeks  time,  unless  there  is 
afBrmative  action  by  the  Congress,  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  will  be 
stripped  of  most  of  its  powers. 

We  must  not  allow  that  to  happen.  The 
American  people  can  and  should  expect 
that  our  elections  in  this  Bicentennial 
year,  as  well  as  other  years,  will  be  free 
of  abuse.  And  they  know  that  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  is  the  single  most 
eflectlve  unit  for  meeting  that  challenge. 
The  Commission  has  become  the  chief 
instrument  for  achieving  clean  Federal 
elections  in  1976.  If  it  becomes  an  empty 
shell,  public  confidence  in  our  political 
process  will  be  further  eroded  and  the 
door  will  be  opened  to  possible  abuses  in 
the  coming  elections,  liiere  would  be  no 
one  to  Interpret,  advise  or  provide  needed 
certainty  to  the  candidates  with  regard 
to  the  complexities  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion law.  If  we  maintain  the  Commission, 
we  can  rebuild  and  restore  the  public 
faith  that  is  essential  for  a  democracy. 
The  fate  of  the  Commission  has  been 
called  into  question,  of  course,  by  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  Janu- 
ary 30.  The  Court  ruled  that  the  Com- 
mission was  improperly  constituted.  The 
Congress  gave  the  Commission  executive 
powers  but  then,  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Congress  reserved  to  itself 
the  authority  to  appoint  four  of  the  six 
members  of  the  Commission.  The  Court 
said  that  this  defect  could  be  cured  by 
having  all  members  of  the  Commission 
nominated  by  the  President  upon  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Under 
the  Court's  ruling,  the  Commission  was 
given  a  30-day  lease  on  life  so  that  the 
defect  might  be  corrected. 

I  fully  recognize  that  other  aspects  of 
the  Court's  decision  and  that,  indeed,  the 
original  law  Itself  have  created  valid  con- 
cerns among  Members  of  Congress.  I 
share  many  of  those  concerns,  and  I 
share  in  a  desire  to  reform  and  improve 
upon  the  current  law.  For  instance,  one 
section  of  the  law  provides  for  a  one- 
House  veto  of  Commission  regulations,  a 
requirement  that  is  unconstitutional  as 


applied  to  regulations  of  an  agency  per- 
forming Executive  functions.  I  am  willing 
to  defer  legislative  resolution  of  this 
problem,  just  as  I  hope  the  Members  of 
Congress  will  defer  adjustment  of  other 
provisions  in  the  Interest  of  the  prompt 
action  which  is  now  essential. 

It  is  clear  that  the  30-day  period  pro- 
vided by  the  Court  to  reconstitute  the 
Commission  is  not  sufficient  to  undertake 
a  comprehensive  review  and  reform  of 
the  campaign  laws.  And  most  assuredly, 
this  30-day  period  must  not  beoxne  a 
convenient  excuse  to  make  ineffective  the 
campaign  reforms  that  are  already  on 
the  books  and  have  been  ludield  by  the 
Court.  There  is  a  growing  danger  that 
opponents  of  campaign  reform  will  ex- 
ploit this  opportunity  for  the  wrong  pur- 
poses. This  cannot  be  tolerated:  there 
must  be  no  retreat  f  itHn  our  commitment 
to  clean  elections. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  submitting  re- 
medial legislation  to  the  Congress  for 
immediate  action.  This  legislation  In- 
corporates two  recommendations  that  I 
discussed  with  tiie  bipartisan  leaders  of 
the  Congress  shortly  after  the  Court  is- 
sued its  opinion. 

First,  I  propose  that  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  be  reconstituted  so  that 
all  of  its  six  memt)ers  are  nominated  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. This  action  must  be  taken  before 
the  February  29  deadline. 

Second,  to  ensure  that  a  full-scale  re- 
view and  reform  of  the  election  laws  are 
ultimately  undertaken,  I  propose  that  we 
limit  through  the  1976  elections  the  ap- 
plication of  those  Ikws  administered  by 
the  Commission.  ^?t^  the  elections  have 
been  completed  and  all  of  us  have  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  problems  In  our 
current  statutes,  I  will  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  new.  comprehensive  election  re- 
form bill  to  apply  to  future  elections.  I 
also  pledge  that  I  will  woi*  with  the 
Congress  to  enact  a  new  law  that  will 
meet  many  of  the  objections  of  the  cur- 
rent sjrstem. 

I  know  there  is  widespread  disagree- 
ment within  the  Congress  on  what  re- 
forms should  be  undertaken.  That  wm- 
troversy  is  healthy;  it  bespesJcs  of  a  vig- 
orous interest  in  our  political  system. 
But  we  must  not  allow  our  divergent 
views  to  disrupt  the  approaching  elec- 
ticms.  Our  most  important  ttisk  now  is 
to  ensure  the  continued  life  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission,  and  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  work  with  me  in  achieving 
that  goal. 

Gerald  R.  Ford, 
The  White  House.  February  16.  1976. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Glenn)  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  received 
on  February  9,  11,  12.  and  13,  1976,  dur- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  Senate  and 
pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  in 
section  3  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 92,  stgmltting  sundry  nominations 
and  one  withdrawal  of  a  nomination, 
wtiich  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
cMnmlttees. 

The  nominations  and  withdrawal  re- 
ceived   during    the    adjoumm^it    are 
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printed  at  the  end  of  today's  p; 
of  the  Senate. 
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MESSAGES  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:03  pjn.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its^  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bills  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  1 1665.  An  act  to  rescind  certain  budg- 
et authority  recommended  In  the  message  of 
the  President  of  January  23,  1976  (H.  Doc. 
94-342),  transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974; 

H.R.  11453.  An  act  to  authorize  approprU- 
tlons  for  fiscal  year  1976,  for  the  period  be- 
ginning July  1,  1976.  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976.  and  for  fiscal  year  1977  for 
carrying  out  title  VT  of  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973,  and 
to  amend  title  n  and  title  VI  of  such  Act. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  without  amendment  to 
the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  ReS? 
93)    supporing  Brussels  Conference  on 
Soviet  Jewry. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  without  amend- 
ment the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  167) 
to  amend  the  Railroad  Revitalization 
and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  bill  (S.  1941)  to 
increase  the  protection  afforded  animals 
in  transit  and  to  assure  the  humane 
treatment  of  animals,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  amendments  in  which  It  re- 
guests  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  2672)  to  extend  the 
State  Taxation  of  Depositories  Act. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  selected  Mr.  Karth,  Mr. 
Vander  Veen.  Mr.  Rostenkowski,  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt,  and  Mr.  Frenzel  to  be  ac- 
credited by  the  President  and  to  serve 
on  the  part  of  the  Hoiise  as  official  ad- 
visers to  the  U.S.  delegali€His_ta^  inter- 
national conferences,  meetings,  and  ne- 
gotiation sessions  relating  to  trade  agree- 
ments during  the  2d  session  of  the  94th 
Congress. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  has  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Downing  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Zeferetti,  Mr.  McCloskey,  and  Mrs. 
Sttllivan.  ex  officio,  to  serve  as  members 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy  for  the  year  1976 
on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  appointed  Mr.  Scheuer  as 
a  manager  on  the  part  of  the  House  in 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7988)  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
revise  and  extend  the  program  under 
the  National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute, 
and  for  other  purposes,  vice  Mr.  Preyir, 
resigned. 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  P^heries  has  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  de  la  Oarza,  Mr. 


DTT  Pont,  and  Mrs.  Sullivan,  ex  officio, 
as  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  US.  Coast  Guard  Academy  for  the 
year  1976  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

At  1 : 45  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Berry  announced  that  the  House  has 
passed  H.R.  9464,  an  act  to  assure  the 
availability  of  adequate  supplies  of  nat- 
ural gas  during  the  period  ending  June 
30.  1976,  in  which  it  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


RzaoLxmoN 


ENROLLXO     Bn.LS     AND     JOINT 
SICNXO 

At  2  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Berry  announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bill  and 
Joint  resolution: 

H.R.  6184.  An  act  to  amend  section  40 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  to  fix  the  salaries 
of  referees  In  bankruptcy; 

HJl.  6949.  An  act  to  make  the  film  "Wllma 
Rudolph.  Olympic  Champion,"  which  was 
produced  by  the  U  S.  Information  Agency, 
available  for  certain  limited  use  within  the 
United  States  in  conjunction  with  promo- 
tion of  the  1976  Olympic  Oames; 

S.  2672.  An  act  to  extend  the  State  Tax- 
ation of  Depositories  Act;  and 

SJ.  Res.  167.  A  joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Railroad  Revitalization  and  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1976. 

The  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolution 
were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Glenn). 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE  DEPARTMENTS,   ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Glenn)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

FEDERAL  ENERGY  ADMINISTRATION 
A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  his  recommen- 
dations for  the  future  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
ernment  Operations. 


HOUSE   BILLS   REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

H.R.  11665.  An  act  to  rescind  certain 
budget  authority  recommended  in  the 
message  of  the  President  of  January  23, 
1976  (H.  Doc.  94-342 1,  transmitted  pur- 
suant to  the  Impoimdment  Control  Act 
of  1974;  to  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations. Budget,  Commerce.  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  Armed  Services,  and 
Foreign  Relations,  jointly,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  January  30,  1975. 

H.R.  11453.  An  act  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1976.  for  the 
period  beginning  July  1,  1776,  and  end- 
ing September  30,  197C,  and  for  fiscal 
year  1977  for  carrying  out  title  VI  of 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  of  1973.  and  to  amend  title 
n  and  title  VI  of  such  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


ORDERPFOR  H  R.  9464  TO  BE  HELD 
AT  DESK 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  9464, 


to  assure  the  availability  of  adequate 
supplies  of  natural  gas  during  the  period 
ending  Jime  30,  1976.  be  held  at  the 
desk  until  further  action  by  the  leader- 
ship. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 

S.  2953.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  Its 
administration  by  a  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion appointed  In  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Constitution.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

S.  2954.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Oregorla 
Rldler  and  her  children,  Maria  Louise  and 
Roberto  Harry.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 

S.  2955.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Sahdeo 
Pradhan.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 

S.  2956.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Teresa  Marie 
Salman.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 

S.  2953.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide 
for  its  administration  by  a  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  appointed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mansfield  on 
the  introduction  of  the  above  bill  are 
printed  earlier  in  today's  Record.) 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    595 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  595,  a  bill  to 
amend  Public  Law  88-482. 

S.    2015 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eacleton,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2015,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  39,  United  States  Code. 

S.    3795 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen),  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2795,  to  amend  the  Hobbs  Act  to  pro- 
vide penalties  for  the  damages  to  em- 
ployers. 

S.    S910 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph)   were   added   as   cosponsors  of 
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S.  2910,  to  establish  the  National  Dia- 
betes Advisory  Board. 

S.    2911 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh).  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syming- 
ton) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2911, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act. 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    39 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metcalf,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
McIntyre)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  39,  to  provide  for  radio 
and  television  coverage  of  proceedings  in 
the  Senate  Chamber. 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    319 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  CMtrtis,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case),  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  . 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth), 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
FAiiTnN)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  319,  relating  to  the 
occupation  of  certain  Baltic  Nations  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

SENATE    HESOLUTION    3S1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bartlett.  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell) 
and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Bumpers)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  351,  to  request  that 
the  President  engage  in  negotiations  with 
other  natior.s  to  halt  international  ter- 
rorist activities. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


I  — 


VETERANS  OMNIBUS  HEALTH  CARE 
ACrr  OF  1976— S.  2908 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1393 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.) 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  ,  I  submit  for  printing  an 
amendment  to  8.  2908,  tl^  proposed  Vet- 
erans Omnibus  Health  Care  Act  of  1976, 
which  we  introduced  on  February  2, 1976. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  this  amendment,  which 
corrects  certain  drafting  oversights,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1393 

On  page  3,  strike  out  all  on  lines  2  and  3 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "except  with  re- 
spect to  a  veteran  receiving  hospital  care  for 
a  service-connected  disability  under  section 
610(a)  (1)  (A)  of  this  title  or  medical  services 
for  such  disability  under  section  612(a)  of 
this  title," 

On  page  6,  line  15,  Insert  "receiving  treat- 
ment under  paragraph  (1)  (B)  or  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 612(f)  of  this  title"  after  "facilities)". 

On  page  11,  line  19.  insert  a  comma  and 
"within  the  limits  of  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion facilities,"  after  "furnish". 

On  page  23.  line  16,  Insert  "as  part  of  med- 
ical services  furnished  under  oectlon  612  of 
this  title,"  after  "basis,". 


cxxu- 
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On  page  42,  line  19,  Insert  "(b)  of  section 
131  and  subsection"  after  "SubsecUon". 

On  page  42,  between  lines  22  and  23,  Insert 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

(8)  Sections  407  (as  added  by  such  1976 
Act)  and  408  of  such  1972  Act  and  sections 
321  and  333  of  such  1970  Act  are  superseded 
Insofar  as  they  apply  to  activities  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

Ml.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  undo*- 
stand  that  Senator  Cranston  will  make 
a  detailed  floor  statement  tomorrow  dis- 
cussing the  provisions  of  S.  2908.  At  this 
point,  Mr.  President,  also  on  b^alf  of 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  c:ran- 
ston),  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
detailed  section-by-section  analsrsls  of 
S.  2908 — ^including  the  changes  as  made 
by  the  amendments  submitted  today  and 
No.  1386  which  Senator  Cranston  sub- 
mitted on  February  5 — be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
scction-bt-secnon    analysis    of   s.    2908, 

Pbofosed  Vetmans  Omnibus  Health  Care 

Act  OF  1976     ^ 

Section  1.  Provides  that  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Veterans  Omnibus  Health  Care 
Act  of  1976". 

TTTUE   I general   VETERANS    HEALTH   CAKE   AND 

DEPEASTMENT      OF      MEDICINE     AND     8UBCEBT 

AMENDMENTS 

Section  101.  Amends  section  111  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  reimburse- 
ment of  veterans  for  the  cost  of  travel  ex- 
penses Incurred  for  trips  to  or  from  a  Vet- 
erans' Administration  facility,  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  (e),  as  follows: 

New  subsection  (e) :  Paragraph  (1)  directs 
the  Administrator  'of  Veterans'  Affairs,  after 
consultation  with  the  heads  of  other  relevant 
Federal  Departments  and  agencies,  to  estab- 
lish rates  of  reimbursement  based  on  an 
analysis  of  objective  factors.  Including  the 
costs  of  owning  and  operating  a  private  ve- 
hicle, the  availability  and  relative  conven- 
ience of  public  transportation,  and  the  travel 
expense  reimbursement  rates  for  Federal  em- 
ployees under  sections  5702  and  5704  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code.  Veterans  In  four  speci- 
fied categ^ies  are  authorized  to  receive  re- 
ImbursemeiCt  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  cost  of 
transportation  by  privately-owned  vehicle,  as 
determined  by  the  Administrator,  but  In  no 
case  may  the  amount  of  reimbursement  re- 
ceived exceed  the  veteran's  actual  travel  ex- 
penses as  certified  by  the  veteran.  The  four 
categories  of  veterans  are:  (1)  veterans 
treated  on  an  outpatient  basis  for  service- 
connected  disabilities  under  section  612(a) 
of  title  38;  (2)  veterans  treated  on  an  out- 
patient basis  for  service-connected  disabil- 
ities under  section  610(a)  (1)  (A)  of  tlUe  38 
(by  virtue  of  Amendment  No.  —  (Febru- 
ary 15,  1976));  (3)  any  veteran  for  whom 
public  transportation  Is  Inaccessible;  or  (4) 
any  veterans  for  whom  travel  by  public  trans- 
portation would  be  medlcaUy  Inadvisable  due 
to  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  veteran's  dis- 
ability. For  all  other  veterans,  the  rate  of 
reimbursement  is  limited  to  the  cost  of  travel 
by  public  transportation. 

Paragraph  (2)  requires  that,  before  deter- 
mining the  rates  of  reimbursement  specified 
In  the  new  subsection  (e) ,  the  Administrator 
(A)  report  to  Congress  on  the  proposed  rates, 
with  a  Justification  and  an  explanation  of 
any  differences  between  the  rates  proposed 
and  the  existing  rates  for  Federal  employees 
In  effect  under  sections  5702  and  5704  of 
title  5;  and  (B)  pubUsh  proposed  rates  In 
the  Federal  Register  and  hold  a  public  hear- 


ing on  them  determining  the  final  rates  in  a 
rulemaking  proceeding  under  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act. 

Section  102.  Amends  section  601  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  clarify  the  definitions 
of  several  terms  used  In  chapter  17  of  title 
38,  and  to  add  several  new  definitions.  The 
definitions  to  be  amended  or  added  by 
clauses  (1).  (2),  (4).  and  (5)  of  this  section 
are  vlrtuaUy  Identical  to  provisions  which 
were  passed  In  the  Senate  In  S.  2108  in  the 
92d  Congress  and  In  S.  284  In  the  93d  Con- 
gress. 

Clause  (1)  of  section  102  adds  a  new  defi- 
nition of  "veteran"  as  a  new  paragraph  (2) 
of  section  601  of  title  38,  and  renumbers  the 
existing  paragraphs  (2)  through  (7)  of  sec- 
tion 601  as  paragraphs  (3)  through  (8),  re- 
spectively. 

New  paragraph  (2) :  Under  the  new  defi- 
nition, any  veteran  holding  a  discharge  other 
than  a  dishonorable  discharge — thus  any  vet- 
eran with  an  honorable,  general,  undesirable, 
or  bad  conduct  discharge — would  InitlaUy  be 
eligible  for  the  treatment  of  a  service-con- 
nected dlsablllty^rovided  that  the  veteran 
was  not  discharged  tmder  the  conditions  de- 
scribed In  section  3103  of  title  38 — which 
eliminates  virtually  all  bad  conduct  dis- 
charges since  they  are  given  In  almost  all 
cases  by  a  general  court  martial.  Veterans 
seeking  treatment  for  a  non-service-con- 
nected disability  would  stUl  be  required  to 
hold  an  honorable  or  general  discharge  or  be 
discharged  under  conditions  other  than  dis- 
honorable as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
treatment  by  the  V\ 

Clause  (2)  of  section  102  makes  conform- 
ing changes  In  the  definition  of  "hospital 
care"  In  paragraph  (6)  (as  redesignated  by 
clause  ( 1 )  of  this  section,  as  described  above) 
of  section  601  to  accord  with  the  amend- 
ments made  by  clauses  (3)  and  (5)  of  this 
section  (see  below). 

(Tlause  (3)  of  section  102  revises  the  defini- 
tion of  "medical  services"  contained  In  para- 
graph (7)  (as  redesignated  by  clause  (1)  of 
this  section)  of  section  601.  Under  the  new 
definition,  "medical  services"  consist  of  three 
■  components.  In  addition  to  medical  examina- 
tion, treatment,  and  rehabilitative  services: 
(1)  professional  services  as  described  in  a 
new  clause  (A)  In  paragraph  (7) ,  Including 
optometry,  podltary,  siirgery,  dentistry,  den- 
tal and  other  appliances,  prosthetics,  and 
others;  (2)  home  health  services  as  described 
In  a  new  clause  (B) ,  limited  to  Include  Im- 
provements and  structural  alterations  only 
when  such  Improvements  or  alterations  are 
of  a  minor  nature  and  are  necessary  to  assure 
the  continuation  of  treatment  or  provide 
access  to  the  home  and  to  essential  lavatory 
and  sanitary  facilities,  and  limited  (by 
Amendment  No.  (February  15. 1976) )  to 

veterans  receiving  post-hospital  outpatient 
care  under  section  612(f)(1)(B)  or  out- 
patient care  for  any  disability  In  the  case  of 
a  veteran  with  a  fifty-per-ccnt-or-more  serv- 
ice-connected disability;  and  (3)  mental 
health  services,  consultation,  professional 
counseling,  and  training  of  the  members  of 
the  family  of  a  veteran  (or.  In  the  absence  of 
family  members,  of  a  veteran's  legal  guardian 
or  certified  household  companion),  on  an 
outpatient  basis,  when  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  the  effective  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation of  the  veteran,  including  transporta- 
tion expenses,  as  described  In  a  new  clause 
(C)  (the  provisions  of  which  are  virtually 
identical  to  existing  clause  (B)  In  Mctlon 
601  (5) ,  which  would  be  deleted  by  cImOm  (2) 
of  this  section  of  the  bill) .  ^ 

Clause  (4)  of  section  102  amends  the 
definition  of  "domiciliary  care"  In  paragraph 
(8)  (as  redesignated  by  clause  (1)  of  this 
section)  of  section  601  to  make  reference  to 
"medical  services"  (as  defined  In  paragraph 
(7)  (as  redesignated  by  clause  (1)  of  this 
section)  of  section  601)  and  "rehabilitative 
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services"  (es  defined  In  p«ragntpb  (0)  of  sec- 
tion 601,  as  added  by  clause  (6)  of  this 
section ) . 

Clause  (5)  of  section  102  amends  section 
601  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (9)  defining 
"rehabilitative  services".  Under  paragraph 
(6)  (as  redesignated  by  clause  (1),  and 
amended  by  clause  (2),  of  this  section)  of 
section  601,  rehabilitative  sM^lces  are  In- 
cluded under  "honltal  care",  and  under 
paragraph  (7)  (as  r^eslgnated  by  clause  (1), 
and  amended  by  cUuse  (3),  of  this  section) 
of  section  601,  they  are  Included  jfinder  "med- 
ical services". 

New  paragraph  (9) :  Defines  "rehabilitative 
services"  as  professional  services  or  treatment 
programs  necessary  to  restore  the  physical, 
mental,  and  psychological  functioning  of  an 
ill  or  disabled  person.  Rehabilitative  services 
would  Include  vocational  guidance  and  re- 
habilitation services  other  than  those  pro- 
vided as  part  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
under  chapter  31  of  title  38. 

Section  103.  Amends  section  602  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  delete  the  reference 
to  an  "active  psychosis",  and  substitute  for 
It  an  unquallQed  reference  to  "a  psychosis". 
Under  present  section  602.  a  psychosis  devel- 
oped within  two  years  of  discharge  or  release 
from  the  active  military,  naval,  or  air  service 
Is  not  presumed  to  be  service-connected  un- 
less the  psychosis  is  active  and  the  veteran 
Is  suffering  a  disability  as  a  result  of  the  psy- 
chosis at  the  time  application  Is  made  for 
hospital  care  or  medical  services  under  chap- 
ter 17  of  title  38.  By  deleting  the  reference  to 
an  "active"  psychosis,  the  amendment  made 
by  this  section  would  extend  the  benefits  of 
a  presumption  of  service-connection  to  those 
veterans  suffering  from  a  psychosis  n(^ 
deeo^ed  to  be  "active"  at  the  time  of  applica- 
tion \for  hosptial  care  or  medical  services. 
This  provision  is  substantially  similar  to  a 
provision  which  passed  In  the  Senate  In  S. 
2108  aiid  in  S.  284. 

Section  104.  Adds  a  new  section  603  to 
subchapter  I  of  chapter  17  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  create  a  presumption  of 
service-connection  for  disabilities  suffered 
by  former  prisoners  of  war,  under  certain 
c  ircumstances . 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  104  adds  a  new 
section  603  at  the  end  of  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  17.  as  follows: 

New  section  603:  Creates  a  presumption  of 
service-connection  for  any  disability  which, 
as  determined  in  accordance  with  the  exer- 
cise of  sound  medical  Judgment,  have  been 
Incurred  during  or  aggravated  by  Intern- 
ment as  a  prisoner  of  war.  If  the  veteran  was 
Interned  for  more  than  six  months  and  the 
Administrator  does  not  And,  on  the  basis  of 
clear  and  convincing  evidence,  that  a  claim 
of  service-connection  Is  without  merit. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  104  amends  the 
table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter 
17  to  reflect  the  addition  of  the  new  sec- 
tion 603  made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill. 

Section  105.  Amends  section  613  of  title  38 
(relating  to  eligibility  for  outpatient  medi- 
cal treatment)  to  clarify  the  circumstances 
under  which  veterans  with  service-connected 
and  non -service- connected  disabilities  quali- 
fy for  outpatient  medical  services. 

Clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  105 
amends  subsection  (a)  of  section  612  by  au- 
thorizing, as  part  of  the  outpatient  treatment 
program  for  a  veteran's  service-connected 
disability,  such  home  health  services  as  the 
Administrator  finds  to  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate for  the  effective  and  economical 
treatment  of  the  disability.  These  home 
health  services  would  Include  improvements 
and  structural  alterations  to  the  veteran's 
home,  but  only  as  necessary  to  assure  the 
continuation  of  treatment  for  such  disabil- 
ity or  to  provide  access  to  the  li^tne  and  to 
essential  lavatory  and  sanitary  faclhties. 


The  amendment  authorizes  home  improve- 
ments and  structural  alterations  to  aid  In 
the  treatment  of  a  service-connected  disabil- 
ity, even  when  such  projects  are  not  minor 
In  nature.  A  veteran  seeking  assistance  from 
the  VA  for  home  improvements  or  structural 
alterations  to  aid  In  the  treatment  of  a  non- 
service-connected  disability  could  obtain 
such  assistance  only  for  projects  of  a  minor 
nature,  as  part  of  the  "medical  services"  de- 
fined In  paragraph  (7)  (as  redesignated  by 
clause  (1),  and  redefined  by  clause  (3),  of 
section  102  of  the  bill)  of  section  601  and 
provided  pursuant  to  subsection  (f)(1)  of 
section  612. 

Claxue  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  lOS 
amends    subsection    (b)  (4)    of    section    612 
(Which  specifies  the  dental  conditions  or, dis- 
abilities for  which  outpatient  dental  services 
and  treatment  may  be  provided)  to  author- 
ize the  provision  of  outpatient  dental  serv- 
ices and  treatment  (but  not  Including  any 
routine  dental  care)   to  any  veteran  with  a 
dental  condition  or  disability  which  is    asso- 
ciated with  or  aggravating  a  medical  or  den- 
tal disability  for  which  the  veteran  is  then 
receiving  treatment  at  a  VA  facility.  At  pres- 
ent,   the    authority    to    provide    outpatient 
services   and    treatment    for   a   non-service- 
connected  dental  condition  or  disability  Is 
limited  to  the  treatment  of  those  conditions 
or    disabilities    associated    wich    a    service- 
connected  disease  or  injiiry.  This  amendment 
broadens,  to  a  very  limited  degree,  the  au- 
thority to  provide  outpatient  dental  services 
and  treatment,  so  that  a  veteran  with  a  den- 
tal  condition   or  disability  associated   with 
any  disease  or  injury — regardless  of  service- 
connection — can  receive  dental  services  and 
treatment,    on   an   outpatient   basis.    If   the 
dental  condition  or  disability  is  associated 
with  or  aggravating  the  disease  or  injury  for 
which    the    veteran    is    then    receiving   out- 
patient treatment  under  section  612(f). 

Clause  (J)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  105 
further  amends  subsection  (b)  of  section  612 
by  adding  a  new  clause  (5)  to  define  a  second 
set  of  additional  circumstances  under  which 
a  veteran  may  receive  outpatient  dental  serv- 
ices and  treatment  for  a  non -service -con- 
nected dental  condition  or  disability,  and 
redesignating  the  existing  clause  (5)  as 
clause  (6). 

New  clatue  ^5):  Authorizes  the  provision 
of  outpatient  dental  services  and  treatment 
to  a  veteran  for  a  non-servlce-connected 
condition  or  disability  under  two  circum- 
stances: (A)  If  treatment  for  the  dental 
problem  began  while  the  veteran  was  receiv- 
ing hospital  care  under  chapter  17  of  title 
38,  and  treatment  if  the  dental  problem  on 
an  outpatient  basis  Is  reasonably  necessary 
to  complete  the  treatment  begun  during  hos- 
pitalization; or  (B)  the  veteran  needs  emer- 
gency care;  but  under  this  circumstance, 
such  care  may  be  provided,  on  an  outpatient 
basis,  only  to  the  extent  required  to  relieve 
pain,  control  infection,  or  both,  and  under 
no  circumstances  may  such  care  Include 
major  restoration,  prostheses,  or  therapy. 

Clause  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  105 
amends  subsection  (f )  of  section  612  fspecl- 
fylng  circumstances  under  which  medical 
services  may  be  provided  on  an  outpatient 
basis  for  a  non-servlce-connected  disability) 
by  providing  that  such  services  may  be  fur- 
nished only  within  the  limits  of  VA  facili- 
ties, as  the  latter  term  is  defined  in  para- 
graph (5)  (as  redesignated  by  clause  (1)  of 
section  102  of  the  bill)  of  section  801.  The 
amendment  Is  designed  to  overrule  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  VA  holding  that  under  pres- 
ent law  a  veteran  with  a  non-servlce-con- 
nected disability  can  receive  fee-basis  out- 
patient treatment  under  section  612(f)  with- 
out limitation  because  of  the  absence  of  the 
words  "within  the  limits  of  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facilities"  from  section  612(f); 
whereas   a   veteran   can   receive  outpatient 


treatment  for  a  sefvlce-connected  disability 
on  a  fee  basis  only  within  certain  limits 
because  of  the  words  "within  the  limits  of 
Veterans'  Administration  facilities"  In  sec- 
tion 612(a). 

Under  section  601(5)  (as  redesignated  by 
section  102(1),  and  amended  by  section  302 
(b)(3).  of  the  bill),  a  VA  facility  includes 
a  private  facility  for  which  the  Administra- 
tor contracts  in  order  to  provide  medical 
services  for  the  treatment  of  a  service-con- 
nected disability.  A  veteran  seeking  treat- 
ment for  a  service-connected  disabUlty  can, 
therefore,  utilize  the  services  of  a  private 
facility  on  a  fee  basis,  since  such  facility 
is  defined  as  a  VA  facility  under  section  601 
(5)  (1),  while,  under  the  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 612(f).  a  veteran  seeking  treatment  for 
a  n(Hi-service  connected  disability  could  not, 
since  a  private  facility  is  defined  as  a  VA 
facility  only  when  utilized  for  the  treatment 
of  a  service-connected  disability.  The  effect 
of  the  amendment  would  be  to  make  clear 
that  the  VA  does  not  have  authority  to  au- 
thorize fee-basis  outpatient  treatment  for 
veterans  with  non-servlce-connected  disabil- 
ities, except  (by  virtue  of  the  amendment  in 
section  302(b)(3)  of  the  bill)  with  respect 
to  veterans  with  service-connected  disabili- 
ties rated  at  50  percent  or  more  or  as  part  of 
I>ost-hospltal  care. 

Clause  (5)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  105 
amends  section  612(f)(1)   to  limit  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  outpatient  or  am- 
bulatory care  may  be  provided  to  a  veteran 
to  obviate  the  need  of  hospitalization  for  a 
non-servlce-connected   disabUlty   or    Illness. 
The  amendment  provides  that  such  care  may 
be  provided  only  to  the  extent  that  direct 
VA  outpatient  or  ambulatory  facilities  are 
available.  Present  section  612(fljistabllshes 
four  categories  of  veterans  ellgiwe  for  outpa- 
tient or  ambulatory  medical   services:    (1) 
veterans   eligible    for   hospital   care   and   In 
need  of  preparation  for  hospital  admission; 
(2)    veterans  eligible  for  hospital   care   for 
whom  such  services  are  reasonably  necessary 
to  obviate  hospital  admission;    (3)   veterans 
who    have   received    hospital    care    and    for 
whom  such  services  are  reasonably  necessary 
to  complete  treatment  incident  to  hospitali- 
zation;  and   (4)    veterans  with  service-con- 
nected  disabilities   rated    at   80   percent  or 
more.  The  effect  of  this  amendment  would 
be  to  provide  outpatient  or  ambulatory  serv- 
ices for  veterans  in  the  "obviate"  category 
only  to  the  extent  that  outpatient  or  ambu- 
latory care  capacity  is  stUl  available  after 
veterans  In  the  other  three  categories  have 
received  such  services.  Last  priority  in  the 
provision  of  such  services  for  non-servlce- 
connected  disabilities  would  thus  be  given  to 
those   veterans   for  whom   the  services  are 
provided   under  the  "obviate"   language   In 
section  612(f)(1)(A). 

Clause  (6)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  105 
limits  the  duration  of  outpatient  or  ambula- 
tory services  that  may  be  provided  to  vet- 
erans receiving  such  services  as  post-hospital 
care  under  section  612(f)(1)(B).  For  vet- 
erans who  have  received  hospital  care  and 
for  whom  post-hospital  outpatient  or  am- 
bulatory care  Is  reasonably  necessary  to  com- 
plete treatment  incident,  to  such  hospitaliza- 
tion, such  post-hospital  outpatient  or  ambu- 
latory care  would  be  limited  to  a  period  not 
longer  than  12  months  after  discharge  from 
the  hospital,  subjecl  to  specified  exceptions, 
as  follows:  If  the  Administrator  finds  that. 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  disability  for 
which  hospital  care  was  provided,  a  longer 
period  of  outpatient  or  ambulatory  care  is 
required,  then  the  Administrator  may  extend 
beyond  12  months  the  period  of  time  for 
which  such  care  is  furnished  to  the  veteran 
directly  by  the  VA.  With  respect  to  veterans 
receiving  outpatient  post-hospital  care  on  a 
fee  basis  at  a  private  facility  for  a  non-serv- 
lce-connected disability,  such  care  at  VA  ex- 
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penae  would  be  limited  to  12  m<mfhs  In  any 
event  If  alternative  Federal  relmbuneiiMnt 
were  reasonably  available  to  defray  substan- 
tially (but  not  entirely)  the  cost  of  such  care 
after  the  first  12  months.  Tbxis,  under  the 
amendment,  outpatient  post-hoepltal  care 
could  continue  to  be  furnished  beyond  12 
months:  (1)  at  a  VA  facility  if  such  care 
were  determined  by  the  AdmlnlBtrator  to  be 
required  beyond  12  months'  duration  fo*  the 
particular  disability  being  treated;  and  (2) 
on  a  fee  basis  If  the  first  condition  were  pres- 
ent and  substantial  Federal  reimbursement 
from  non-VA  resources  were  available. 

Clause  (7)  of  tubsectlon  (a)  of  section  105 
amends  section  612(f)  (2)  (authorizing  out- 
patient or  ambulatory  medical  services  for 
any  veteran  with  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability rated  at  80  percent  or  more)  by  sub- 
stituting 60  percent  for  the  ciurent  80  pei  • 
cent,  so  that  any  veteran  with  a  service-con- 
nected disability  rated  at  50  percent  or  more 
would  be  eligible  for  the  full  range  of  out- 
patient or  ambulatory  services  at  VA  facili- 
ties. 

The  VA  estimates  that  there  are  102.000 
veterans  in  the  United  States  with  service- 
connected  disabilities  (combined  degree) 
rated  at  50  percent;  112,000  with  service- 
connected  disabilities  rated  at  60  percent; 
and  70.000  rated  at  70  percent.  The  amend- 
ment, therefore,  would  make  approximately 
284.000  more  veterans  eligible  for  total  health 
care  (including  preventive  health  care  under 
the  amendment  made  by  section  111  of  the 
bill)  in  VA  facilities,  in  addlUon  t^  the  ap- 
proximately 152.000  veterans  who  now  qualify 
for  total  care  by  virtue  of  a  service-connected 
disability  rated  at  80  percent  or  more.  How- 
ever, treatments  to  the  potential  284,000  new 
section  612(f)  (2)  beneficiaries  would  not  be 
over  and  above  the  14  million  treatments 
currently  provided  but  would  be  furnished 
as  part  of  a  redirecting  of  priorities  and  of 
resource  utilization  as  required  by  clarue  (8) 
of  section  105(a)  of  the  bill,  described  im- 
mediately below. 

Clause  (8)  of  subeectlon  (a)  of  section  105 
adds  at  the  end  of  section  612  a  new  subsec- 
tion ( I) ,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  establish 
a  system  of  priorities  among  veterans  seeking 
outpatient  or  ambulatory  services  under  sec- 
tion 612.  as  follows: 

New  subsection  (1) :  Provides  that,  except 
in  cases  of  medical  emergencies  which  pose  a 
serious  threat  to  life  or  health  (which  cases, 
of  course,  would  receive  the  most  tirgent  pri- 
ority), veterans  would  receive  outpatient 
medical  services  in  the  following  order  of 
priority : 

(1)  Highest  priority  would  be  accorded  to 
veterans  seeking  treatment  for  a  service-con- 
nected dtsablllty. 

(2)  Veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities rated  at  50  percent  or  more  would 
be  accorded  second  priority. 

(3)  Veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities rated  below  60  percent  would  be  ac- 
corded third  priority. 

(4)  Catastropblcally-lnjured  veterans  who 
are  being  furnished  medical  services  under 
section  612(g)  would  le  accorded  fourth  pri- 
ority over  other  non-%ervlce-connected  vet- 
erans. 

Last  in  priority  would  be  veterans  seeking 
treatment  for  non-servlce-connected  disabil- 
ities not  included  in  any  of  the  priority  cate- 
gories listed  above. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  105  requires  the 
Administrator  to  report  annually  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  results  of  the  regulations 
adopted  by  the  VA  to  carry  out  the  priori- 
ties for  the  furnishing  of  outpatient  or  am- 
bulatory medical  services  established  by  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  (8)  of 
this  section  of  the  bill. 

Section     196.  Amends    subchapter    II    of 


chapter  17  by  adding  a  new  section  612A  es- 
tablishing a  program  of  readjustment  pro- 
fessional counseling  for  any  veteran  (Includ- 
ing their  family  members  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances) who  served  in  thfr>Anned  Forces 
after  August  4,  1964.  \ 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  100  adds  a  new 
section  612A  ("Eligibility  for  readjustment 
professlonta counseling")  in subchapterll of 
chapter  17,  as  ftdlows: 

New  section  612A:  Antharizea  the  Admin- 
istrator to  furnish  readjustment  professional 
counseling,  in  VA  faclUties  (by  virtue  of 
Amendment  No.  — ),  to  any  veteran  who 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Vietnam  era  (a  veteran  with 
service  after  August  4.  1964)  and  who  re- 
quests such  counseling  to  assist  in  the  read- 
justment to  civilian  life.  Readjustment  pro- 
fessional counseling  would  include  mental 
health  services,  as  specified  in  section  601 
(7)(C)  (as  redesignated  by  section  102(1), 
and  as  amended  by  section  102(3),  of  the 
bUl)  to  include  counseling  and  services  to 
a  veteran's  family  members  when  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  the  effective  treatment  of 
the  veteran,  and  appropriate  referral  serv- 
ices. If  hospital  care  and  other  medical  serv- 
ices are  deemed  necessary  as  the  result  of  a 
general  physical,  mental,  and  psychological 
assessment  of  the  veteran,  and  if  the  veteran 
is  eligible  for  such  hospital  care  and  med- 
ical services  in  accordance  with  the  eligi- 
bility criteria  set  forth  in  chapter  17  (or  as 
a  humanitarian  service  In  emergency  cases 
under  section  611(b)),  then  such  care  and 
services  would  be  provided;  if  the  veteran 
is  not  eligible  for  such  care  and  services, 
then  the  Administrator  is  required  to  pro- 
vide appropriate  referral  services  to  assiu-e, 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  that  the 
veteran  receives  such  care  or  services  from 
facilities  outside  the  VA. 

In  providing  readjustment  professional 
counseling  tuid  referral  services  under  new 
section  612A,  the  Chief  Medical  Director  is 
directed  to  provide  for  the  training  of  para- 
professlona!  and  lay  personnel.  In  addition 
to  professional  personnel,  and  to  make  max- 
imum use  of  these  paraprofesslonal  i>erson- 
nel,  voluntary  workers,  and  veteran  students 
in  the  initial  Intake  and  screening  activities 
under  the  new  section.  The  Administrator  Is 
further  directed,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  to  take  all  appropriate 
action  under  the  outreach  services  program 
provided  for  In  section  241  of  title  38,  to 
ensure  that  all  veterans  (and  terminating 
service  personnel)  eligible  for  readjustment 
professional  counseling  are  advised  of- their 
eligibility  and  encouraged  to  take  fiill  advan- 
tage of  it.  ^ 

All  veterans  with  service  after  August  4, 
1964,  would  be  given  at  least  two  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  new  section 
within  which  to  request  assistance.  Veterans 
discharged  or  released  from  active  duty  on 
or  after  the  enactment  date  of  the  new  sec- 
tion, or  less  than  two  years  before  the  enact- 
ment date,  would  be  given  four  jrears  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  their  discharge  within 
which  to  request  assistance. 

This  provision  is  substantially  similar  to 
a  provision  which  was  passed  in  the  Senate 
in  S.  2108  and  in  S.  284. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  106  amends  the 
table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chap- 
ter 17  to  refiect  the  addition  of  the  new 
section  612A  made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  of  the  bill. 

Section  107.  Amends  section  613  (which 
establishes  the  CHAMPVA  contract-care  pro- 
gram for  certain  veterans'  dependents)  to 
broaden  the  ellglbUity  of  survivors  of  a  de- 
ceased veteran  for  contract  medical  care  ben- 
efits under  CHAMPVA.  Under  current  law, 
a  deceased  veteran's  widow  or  surviving  chil- 


dren are  eligible  for  medical  care  benefits 
under  CHAMPVA  only  If  the  veteran  died  as 
the  result  of  a  service-connected  disability. 
The  amendment  extends  CHAMPVA  cover- 
age to  the  widow  or  surviving  children  of  a 
veteran  who,  at  the  time  of  death,  had  a 
total  and  permanent  disability  resulting  from 
a  service-c(Hmected  disability,  regardless  of 
whether  it  can  be  shown  that  the  veteran 
died  as  a  result  of  that  disability.  This  exten- 
sion of  coverage  would  be  synonymous  with 
coverage  imder  chapter  35  of  tlUe  38,  War 
Orphans'  and  Widows'  Educational  Assist- 
ance, as  provided  In  section  1701(a)(1) 
(A)(U). 

This  amendment  will  extend  CHAMPVA 
eligibility  to  less  than  1,000  widows  and  sur- 
viylng  children  not  now  eligible  for 
CHAMPVA  benefits,  at  a  total  annual  addi- 
tional cost  of  $57,000. 

Section  108.  Amends  section  618  of  title  38 
to  provide  express  statutory  authority  for, 
and  make  several  substantive  changes  in  the 
operation  of,  the  VA's  compensated-work 
therapy  programs. 

subsections  (a)  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  108 
mi^  technical  and  conforming  changes  in 
existing  section  618,  so  that  the  existing 
language,  with  some  piu«ly  technical  modi- 
fications, becomes  subsection  (a)  of  such 
section. 

Subsection  (a)(3)  of  section  108  inserts 
at  the  end  of  the  present  language  In  section 
618  four  new  subsections,  designated  as  sub- 
sections (b)  through  (e),  respectively,  as 
follows: 

New  subsection  (b) :  Paragraph  (1)  au- 
thorizes the  Administrator  (upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  Chief  Medical  Director)  to 
enter  into  arrangements  with  sources  out- 
side the  VA,  including  private  industrial 
and  conmiercial  enterprtses,  for  the  provi- 
sion of  therapeutic  work  f6r  remiuieration 
for  patients  of  VA  boeplbUs  and  nursing 
homes  and  patient  memb«ffi  In  VA  domlcili- 
aries. 

Paragraph  (2)  further  authorizes  the  Ad- 
ministrator tp-u)ter  into  arrangements  with 
non-profit  entitled  for  the  provision  of  thera- 
peutic wM-K  for  remuneration  for  such  pa- 
tients (including  domiciliary  patient  mem- 
bers), pursuant  to  such  fiscal,  accounting 
management,  recordkeeping,  and  reporting 
requirements  as  the  Administration  esteb- 
lishes  with  respect  to  the  activities  of  the 
non-profit  entity. 

New  subsection  (c)  establishes  a  revolving 
fund  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  new  subsection  (b)  of  section  618. 

Paragraph  ( 1 )  provides  that  the  fund  shall 
be  called  the  "Veterans'  Administration  Spe- 
cial Therapeutic  and  Rehabilitation  Activi- 
ties Fund". 

Paragraph  (2)  requires  the  VA  to  deposit 
In  this  fund  all  monies  received  under  ar- 
rangements with  for-profit  and  non-profit 
sources  outside  the  VA  under  new  subsection 
(b),  and  to  pay  out  of  the  fund  remunera- 
tion to  participating  VA  patients  at  rates 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator;  and  further 
requires  that  these  rates  of  remuneration  be 
in  accordance  with  the  Fal*^Labor  Standards 
Act,  the  regulations  prescribed  thereunder, 
and  other  applicable   law  and   regulationa 

Paragraph  (S)  makes  available,  for  in- 
vestment in  the  fimd  established  by  para- 
graph (1),  monies  in  fhe  National  Service 
Life  Insurance  (NSU)  Fund  continued 
under  section  720  of  title  38. 

Paragr^>h  (4)  reqiUres  the  Chief  Medical 
Director  to  prepare  an  annual  description 
of  all  activities  carried  out  imder  the  VA's 
compensated-work  therapy  programs,  for  in- 
clusion in  the  annual  rep<Mrt  submitted  to 
Congress  under  section  214  of  title  38;  and 
further  requires  that  any  excess  balance  in 
the  fund  established  by  paragraph  (1)  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  be  covered  into  the 
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Trea»ui7  to  meet  any  NSLI  Fund  obligations 
to  the  fund,  or,  In  tbe  event  that  all  such 
obligations  have  been  met,  be  credited  to 
the  VA  medical  care  appropriation. 

New  subsection  (d)  requires  the  Adminis- 
trator to  coorfllnate  the  rehabilitative  serv- 
ices oSered  under  section  618  with  vocational 
rehabilitation  and  education  benefits  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  chapters  31,  34,  and  36  of 
title  38. 

New  subsection  (e)  requires  the  rehabilita- 
tion services  oSered  under  section  618  to  be 
provided  to  patients  In  accordance  with  the 
priorities  set  forth  In  subsection  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 612  (as  such  section  Is  amended  by 
section  105(a)(8)   of  the  J)UI). 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  108  authorizes 
the  Administrator  to  settle  outstanding  VA 
claims  against  private  non-profit  corpora- 
tions arising  from  the  use  of  VA  facilities 
and  p)ersonnel  as  part  of  a  therapeutic  or  re- 
habilitative wo>^  program. 

Paragraph  (1)  authorities  the  settlement 
of  such  claims,  and  the  binding  release  of  all 
claims  against  such  corporations,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions,  and  in  such  amounts, 
as  the  Administrator  deems  appropriate. 

Paragraph  (2)  permits  the  Administrator 
to  utilize  any  funds  recovered  pursuant  to 
such  settlements  for  any  purpose  agreed 
upon  by  the  Administrator  and  the  corpora- 
tion In  question,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  484  of  title  31  (relating  to 
the  deposit  Into  the  Treasury  of  monies  re- 
ceived for  the  use  of  the  United  States.) 

Section  109.  Makes  severid  changes  In  sec- 
tion 620  (authorizing  the  furnishing  of  nurs- 
ing home  care  In  community  facilities  at  VA 
expense)  of  title  38  to  facilitate  the  transfer 
of  veteran  ho^>ttal  patients  to  community 
nursing  homes,  and  the  authorize  the  trans- 
fer of  certain  veterans  to  community  Inter- 
mediate care  f  aclllttes. 

Clause  (1)  of  sectlfon  109  makes  a  con- 
forming  change    in   section    620(a). 

Clauses  (2)  and  (3)  of  section  109  liber- 
alize the  cost  formula  for  determining  the 
maximum  amount  which  the  VA  may  pay 
for  care  in  a  community  nursing  home.  Un- 
der current  law,  the  VA  may  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  care  in  a  commxfaity  nursing  home 
up  to  a  rate  for  such  care  which  does  not  ex- 
ceed 40  percent  of  the  cost  of  care  furnished 
in  an  Index  VA  general  hospital.  Clause  (2) 
raises  the  percentage  to  45  percent;  the  VA, 
therefore,  would  be  authorized  to  pay  for 
nursing  home  care  in  community  nursing 
homes  charging  as  much  as  45  percent  of  the 
cost  of  hospitalization  in  the  index  VA  hos- 
pital. Clause /3)  p>ermlt8  the  cost  to  rise  as 
high  as  50  pe/cent  In  those  geographical  areas 
where,  as  determined  necessary  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Chief  Medical  Director,  the  higher  percentage 
is  necessary  to  provide  adequate  care. 

Clau.se  (4)  of  section  109  adds  at  the  end 
of  section  620  a  new  subsection  (e),  as  fol- 
lows: 

New  subsection  (e) :  Defines  "nursing 
home  care",  for  purposes  of  section  620,  to 
Include  "intermediate  care"  as  the  latter 
term  is  defined  by  the  Admlnlstrato-  pur- 
suant to  regulation.  The  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment Is  to  permit  the  transfer  of  certain  VA 
hospital  patients  to  community  intermediate 
care  facilities  (a  facility  eligible  for  reim- 
bursement under  the  Social  Security  Act). 
The  rate  of  reimbursement  for  such  facili- 
ties would  be  determined  by  the  Adminis- 
trator; the  rate  is  required  to  be  commen- 
surately  less  than  the  rate  provided  for 
skilled  nursing  home  care  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 101(28))  under  section  6a0(a)  (as 
amended  by  clauses  (1)  through  (3)  of  this 
section  of  the  bill). 

Section  110.  Makes  two  further  amend- 
ments to  chapter  17  of  title  38. 


Subsection  (a)  of  section  110  amends  sec- 
tion 624(b)  (authorizing  the  furnishing  of 
hospital  care,  medical  services,  and  nursing 
home  care  abroad)  of  title  38  to  permit  the 
Administrator  to  provide  hospital  care  and 
medical  services  to  a  veteran  for  the  treat- 
ment of  a  service-connected  disability  if 
the  veteran  is  in  Canada  or  Mexico.  Under 
current  law,  non-citizen  veterans  are  eligi- 
ble for  treatment  of  service-connected  dls- 
abllltiee  only  if  they  are  In  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines.  The  amendment  would  ex- 
tend eligibility  for  treatment  of  a  service- 
connected  disability  to  non-citizen  veterans 
of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  who  are 
now  in  Mexico  or  Canada.  Such  veterans  are 
already  fully  eligible  for  such  care  while  they 
are  In  the  United  States. 

Subsection  (p)  of  section  110  amends  sub- 
chapter V  of  chapter  17  to  raise  the  per 
diem  rates  paid  by  the  VA  for  care  In  State 
home  facilities,  and  to  make  other  changes 
in  the  VA's  State  home  program. 

Paragraph  (1)  amends  section  641  in  three 
respects:  (1)  it  raises  the  VA's  per  diem 
rates  from  $4  50  to  $5.50  for  domiciliary  care, 
from  $6.00  to  $8.00  for  nursing  home  care, 
and  from  $10.00  to  $11.00  for  hospital  care, 
provided  in  a  State  home;  (2)  it  broadens 
slightly  the  category  of  veterans  for  whose 
treatment  a  State  home  is  eligible  for  per 
diem  payments,  by  striking  the  reference 
to  wartime  service  (already  deleted  as  to 
hospital  car^,  nursing  home  care,  and  medi- 
cal services  by  P.L.  93-82)  and  permitting 
per  diem  reimbursement  for  any  veteran 
eligible  for  care  in  a  VA  facility;  and  (3)  it 
permits  reimbursement  at  the  nursing-home- 
care  rates  for  domiciliary  care  provided  by 
a  State  home  In  any  State  which  has  no  VA 
hospital  or  domiciliary  facility  within  its 
boundaries. 

Paragraph  (2)  amends  section  642  to  per- 
mit the  Administrator  to  stop  or  suspend 
per  diem  payments  to  any  State  home  which 
falls  to  meet  quality  standards  prescribed 
by  the  Administrator  (which  standards,  with 
respect  to  nursing  home  care,  are  required 
to  be  as  stringent  as  those  prescribed  for 
community  nursing  homes  under  section 
620(b)   of  title  38). 

Paragraph  (3)  makes  the  new  per  diem 
payment  rates  in  section  641(a)  (as  amended 
by  subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  section  of  the 
bill)  retroactively  applicable  to  the  period 
beginning  January  1, 1976. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  110,  makes  a 
series  of  amendments  to  subchapter  m  of 
chapter  81,  all  designed  to  encourage  and 
facilitate  the  construction  of  State  home  fa- 
cilities In  States  without  VA  hospitals  and 
domiciliary  facilities. 

Paragraph  (1)  amends  section  5031  by  (1) 
redesignating  paragraphs  (a)  through  (d) 
as  (1)  through  (4),  respectively;  (2)  amend- 
ing the  definition  of  "construction"  in  para- 
graph (3)  (as  ao  redesignated)  to  make  It 
clear  that  the  remodeling,  modification,  or 
alteration  of  an  existing  building  not  pres- 
ently used  to  provide  nursing  home  care 
qualifies  as  "construction"  for  purposes  of 
subchapter  III;  and  (3)  Inserting  a  new 
paragraph  (5)  at  the  end  of  section  6031 
to  provide  that  in  States  in  which  no  VA 
hospital  or  domiciliary  facility  U  located, 
"nursing  home  care"  Inclu^'ee  domiciliary 
care. 

Paragraph  (2)  amends  section  5034  to  re- 
quire that  Administrator  to  prescribe  gen- 
eral standards  for  the  furnishing  of  nursing 
home  care  In  State  facilities  constructed  with 
the  assistance  of  the  VA  under  subchapter 
m.  The  standards  are  required  to  be  as 
stringent  as  those  prescribed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator for  community  nursing  homes  luider 
section  620(b)  of  title  38  (except  that,  with 
respect  to  facilities  providing  domiciliary 
care  pursuant  to  the  definition  in  section 
5031(5)    (as  added  by  section  109(c)(1)   of 


the  bill),  the  Administrator  Is  required  to 
prescribe  new  standards) . 

Paragraph  (3)  amends  section  5036(a)(4) 
(which  requires  that  tbe  VA  provide  con- 
struction assistance  only  after  receiving  rea- 
sonable assurances  that  not  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  bed  occupancy  In  the  new 
State  facility  will  consist  of  non-veteran  pa- 
tients) by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  "except 
as  provided  In  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion"; and  amends  section  5035(c)  to  waive 
the  not-more-than-10-percent-non-veteran 
requirement  for  the  construction  of  a  fa- 
cility in  a  State  in  which  no  VA  hospital  or 
domiciliary  facility  Is  located,  and  to  au- 
thorize funding  for  the  construction  of  a  fa- 
cility m  such  State  If  such  State  provides 
reasonable  assurance  that  not  more  than 
such  proportion  as  the  Administrator  deems 
reasonable  (but  in  no  case  more  than  50 
percent)  of  the  bed  occupancy  will  consist 
of  non-veterans. 

Section  111.  Amends  chapter  17  of  title  38 
by  adding  a  new  subchapter  Vn  establlsh- 
fng  a  comprehensive  preventive  health  care 
program  for  eligible  veterans. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  111  amends 
chapter  17  by  adding  a  new  subchapter  Vn 
to  provide  for  a  preventive  health  care  pro- 
gram for  veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities and  to  authorize  the  Administrator 
to  carry  out  a  pilot  program  (Including  re- 
search) on  a  geographical  or  other  basis  to 
determine  the  cost-effectiveness  and  medi- 
Ical  advantages  of  furnishing  preventive 
health  care  services  to  persons  eligible  for 
hospital  care  and  medical  care  and  services 
provided  under  title  38.  Under  the  amend- 
ment, five  new  sections  are  added  to  chap- 
ter 17,  as  follows : 

New  section  660:  Describes  the  purpose  of 
the  new  subchapter. 

New  section  661 :  Defines  "preventive  health 
care  services"  which  may  be  Included  in 
such  programs.  Such  services  may  include 
but  are  not  limited  to  periodic  medical  and 
dental  examinations;  patient  education  and 
awareness  heightening  techniques:  mainte- 
nance of  drug  use  profiles,  patient  drug  mon- 
itoring, and  drug  utilization  education; 
mental  health  preventive  services  (includ- 
ing family  counseling)  substance  (including 
tobacco)  abuse  prevention  measures;  im- 
munizations against  infectious  diseases;  pre- 
vention of  musculoskeletal  deformity  or 
other  gradually  developing  dlBabilities  of  a 
metabolic  or  degenerative  nature;  genetic 
counseling  concerning  inheritance  of  genet- 
ically determined  diseases;  routine  vision 
testing  and  eye  care  services;  and  nutrition 
education  and  counseling  services.  In  addi- 
tion, periodic  re-examlnation  of  lUcely  target 
populations  considered  to  be  at  high  risk 
for  selected  diseases  may  be  included. 

New  section  662:  Subsection  (a)  directs 
the  Administrator,  pursuant  to  regulations, 
to  furnish  on  an  Inpatient  or  ambulatory 
basis,  as  part  of  medical  services  furnished 
under  section  612  of  title  38.  such  preventive 
health  care  services  as  are  feasible  and  ap- 
propriate to  any  veteran  in  connection  with 
the  treatment  of  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability and  in  the  case  of  a  veteran  suffering 
from  a  service-connected  disability  rated  at 
50  percent  or  more,  such  preventive  health 
care  services  as  are  feasible  and  appropriate 
to  ensure  the  best  possible  health  care. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  Administra- 
tor, pursuant  to  regulations,  to  carry  out  a 
pilot  program  (including  research)  in  vari- 
ous geographical  areas  in  connection  with 
furnishing  such  preventive  health  care  serv- 
ices, to  any  veteran  or  person  eligible  for  care 
under  title  38,  on  an  inpatient,  outpatient,  or 
ambulatory  basis. 

Subsection  (c)  directs  the  Administrator 
to  utilize  interdisciplinary  health  care  teams 
in  carrying  out   such  a  preventive   health 
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care  program  which,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  shall  be  composed  of  various  pro- 
fessional and  paraprofeaslfHial  personnel. 
especially  public  health  nurnee.  psychologists, 
optometrists,  technicians,  physician  assist- 
ants, and  expanded-duty  dental  auxiliaries. 
New  section  668 :  Directs  the  Administrator 
to  include  In  the  annual  report  to  Congress, 
a  comprehensive  report  on  the  administration 
of  new  subchapter  VII,  including  recommen- 
dations for  additional  legislation  deemed  nec- 
essary. 

New  section  664:  Limits  duration  of  the 
pilot  program  (authorized  under  new  section 
662(b) )  to  ten  years. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  ill  amends  the 
table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chap- 
ter 17  to  add  a  reference  to  the  new  sub- 
chapter VII  added  to  title  38  by  section  111 
of  the  biU. 

SubsecUon  (c)  of  section  111  provides 
that  the  programs  authorized  by  the  new 
subchapter  VII  shall  be  effective  with  re- 
spect to  services  furnished  on  and  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1977. 

Section  112.  Amends  section  1903(e) 
(directing  the  VA  to  carry  out  adaptive 
equipment  driver  training  courses)  of  title 
38  to  permit  the  Administrator  to  provide 
automobiles  and  other  conveyances  for  use 
"in  training  courses  at  VA  hospitals  and 
selected  regional  offices  and  other  medical 
facilities.  ^^ 

Under  current  law.  the  Administrator  Is 
required  to  provide  such  training  courses  to 
any  veteran  or  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  Is  eligible,  under  sections  1901  and  1902, 
for  assistance  In  purchasing  an  automobile 
or  other  conveyance  or  in  equipping  such 
automobile  or  conveyance  with  adaptive 
equipment.  The  AdnUnlstrator  may  also  pro- 
vide training  courses  to  veterans  or  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are  not  eligible 
for  such  assistance,  if  the  Administrator 
determines  that  the  veteran  or  member  needs 
the  special  training  provided  in  such  courses. 
Clause  (1)  of  section  112  makes  a  tech- 
nical amendment  in  section  1903(e)(1)  to 
relocate  the  reference  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  after,  rather  than  before,  the 
reference  to  eligibility  for  care  under  chapter 
17  of  title  38.  Current  law  creates  the 
erroneous  and  unintended  impression  that 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  entitled  to 
care  under  chapter  17;  the  technical  amend- 
ment corrects  this  drafting  ovesslght. 

Clause  (2)  of  section  112  adds  at  the  end 
of  section  1903(e)  a  new  paragraph  (3)  which 
authorizes  the  Administrator  to  obtain  auto- 
mobiles or  other  conveyances  deemed  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  special  driver  training 
courses  authorized  by  section  1903(e).  The 
Administrator  is  also  authorized  to  sell, 
assign,  transfer,  or  convev  any  vehicle  to 
which  the  VA  obtains  tlA  for  such  price 
and  upon  such  terms  as  am  deemed  appro- 
priate. Proceeds  realized  from  the  sale  or  dis- 
position of  such  vehicles  are  credited  to  the 
applicable  VA  appropriation. 

Section  113.  Amends  section  3301  (relating 
to  confidentiality  of  records)  of  title  38  to 
permit  the  release,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, of  the  name  and  address  of  any 
veteran  to  State  and  local  public  health 
agencies  and  other  criminal  or  civil  law  en- 
forcement governmental  agencies  charged 
under  applicable  law  with  the  protection 
of  the  public  health  or  safety. 

Clauses  (1)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  113  makes  conforming  changes  in 
existing  section  3301  to  (1)  designate  the 
material  above  clause  (1)  as  subsection  (a), 
(2)  insert  immediately  thereafter  a  new  sub- 
section (b)  requiring  disclosure  of  the  files, 
records,  reports,  and  other  papers  and  docu- 
ments described  in  new  subsection  (a)  (as 
designate^  by  section  113(a)(1)  of  the  bill, 
in  accordance  with  the  circumstances  speci- 
fied in  clauses  (1)  through  (5),  and  (3) 
redesignate  clauses  (6)  through  (9)  as  sub- 
sections (c)  through  (f), respectively. 


Clause  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  off  seotKni  118 
limits  the  Administrator's  authority  under 
seoUOQ  3301(e)  (as  redesignated  by  section 
113(a)  (3)  of  the  bill)  to  release  information, 
statistics,  or  reports  wtien  in  the  Admin- 
istrator's Judgment  such  release  would  serve 
a  useful  function,  by  prohltltlng  the  release 
under  section  3310(e)  of  certain  information 
specifically  oovM«d  In  other  subsections  of 
section  3301. 

Clause  (5)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  113 
strikes  out  section  3301(f)  (as  redesignated 
by  section  113(a)  (3)  of  tbe  bUl)  and  Inserts 
two  new  subsections  with  re^>ect  to  the  re- 
lease of  veterans'  names  and  addresses,  as 
foUows: 

New  subsection  (f ) :  Provides  that  such 
names  and  addresses  may  be  released  by  tbe 
Administrator  (l)  to  any  non-profit  organ- 
izatUon  If  the  release  is  directly  ooimected 
with  the  conduct  of  programs  and  the  util- 
ization of  benefits  under  tlUe  38  (as  Is  now 
authorized  under  existing  section  3301(9) .  or 
(2)  to  any  criminal  or  civil  law  enforcement 
governmental  agency  charged  under  appli- 
cable law  with  the  protection  of  the  public 
health  or  safety,  provided  that  a  qualified 
representative  of  such  agency  has  made  a 
written  request  that  such  names  and  ad- 
dresses be  provided  for  an  activity  authorized 
by  law.  Knowing  and  willful  release  of  names 
and  addresses  under  circumstances  other 
than  those  specified  In  new  subsection  (f) 
subjects  the  violator  to  criminal  liability 
(instead  of  the  civU  liability  now  authorzed) 
and  very  substantal  fines  (a  maximum  of 
$5,000  for  the  first  offense  and  $20,000  for 
subsequent  offenses.  Instead  of  the  $500  and 
$5,000  fines  authorized  under  existing  law) . 
New  subsection  (g) :  Provides  that  any  dls- 
closiue  of  files,  records,  reports,  other  papers 
and  documents.  Information,  statistics,  or 
names  and  addresses  made  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3301  must  be  made  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  respecting  routine  uses  In  sec- 
tion 552(a)  of  title  5 — the  Privacy  Act  of 
1974. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  113  makes  the 
amendments  made  to  subsection  (f )  (as  re- 
designated by  subsection  (a)(3),  and 
amended  by  subsection  (a)(5),  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill)  of  section  3301  (except  for 
the  Increase  In  criminal  penalties  for  a  viola- 
tion of  the  second  sentence  of  such  subsec- 
tion) retroactively  effective  to  October  24, 
1972.  with  reqject  to  names  and  addresses 
released  since  that  date.  The  date — October 
24,  1972 — is  the  effective  date  of  Public  Law 
92-540.  which  added  existing  paragraph  (9) 
to  section  3301,  and  which  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
held  precludes  the  VA  from  continuing  Its 
policy  of  voluntarily  cooperating  with  local 
and  State  pubUc  health  and  safety  agencies 
by  releasing  to  such  agencies  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  veterans  treated  in  VA  health  care 
facllltiee  In  certain  situations,  such  as  when 
a  commiinl6able  disease  or  gunshot  wound  is 
treated. 

Section  114.  Makes  a  series  of  amendments 
to  subchapter  I  of  chapter  73  of  title  38  to 
shorten  the  probationary  period  from  three 
to  two  years  for  health  care  personnel  ap- 
pointed under  title  38,  to  define  more  clearly 
the  procedural  rights  due  probationary  em- 
ployees (and  Interns  and  residents)  whose 
employment  the  VA  proposes  to  alter  or 
terminate,  and  to  define  more  clearly  the  pro- 
cedural rights  due  an  employee  against 
whom  disciplinary  action  Is  to  be  taken. 

Clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  114 
amends  section  4106(b)  (relating  to  appoint- 
ments of  probationary  title  38  employees)  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  by  inserting  four 
new  pargraphs  as  foUows: 

New  Paragraph  (1):  Reduces  the  proba- 
tionary period  of  physicians,  dentists,  nurses, 
physician  assistants,  and  expanded-duty 
dental  auxiliaries  from  three  years  to  two 
years,  and  would  provide  for  periodic  review 
of  probationary  employees  by  a  board  com- 


posed of  emfrioyees.  A  probationary  employee 
found  not  fully  qiuOlfied  and  satisfactory  for 
reasons  relating  to  professional  competence 
CM-  performance  may  be  separated  from  the 
service,  reassigned,  or  made  subject  to  other 
non-disciplinary  action,  consistent  with  em- 
ployee's continued  employment  In  a  capacity 
In  which  such  employee  can  effectively  func- 
tion. 

New  Paragraph  (3) :  Defines  the  proba- 
tionary employeejs  rights  when  it  is  proposed 
that  the  employees  be  separated  tor  reasons 
relating  to  professional  competent  or  per- 
formance. Such  employee  would  have  the 
right  to  a  written  statement  cm:  supporting 
reasons  and  proposed  findings  with  respect 
to  professional  competence  or  performance, 
an  opportunity  for  the  employee  to  reply 
either  orally  or  in  writing,  or  both,  the  as- 
sistance (not  at  Oovemment  expense)  by  a 
person  of  the  employee's  choice  with  regard 
to  suSfi-reply. 

New  Paragraph  (3) :  Provides  for  review  by 
the  Chief  Medical  Director  (In  accordance 
with  certain  procedures  specified  in  section 
4110(e)  as  amended  by  sutisection  (a)  (2)  of 
this  section)  of  any  reciunmendatlon  by  a 
board  that  a  probatlonary\aaployee  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  service. 

New  Paragraph  (4) :  Providi|»8  that  when  it 
is  proposed  to  separate  a  prdibationary  em- 
ployee on  grounds  of  misconduct  (rather 
than  professional  competence  or  perform- 
ance) ,  such  action  shall  be  taken  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  set  forth  in 
section  4110.  as  amended  by  subsection  (a) 
(2)  of  this  section. 

Clause  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  114 
amends  section  4110  (relating  to  disciplinary 
boards)  to  provide  in  subsection  (a)  that 
only  employees  who  have  completed  the 
probationary  period — reduced  from  three  to 
two  years — or  probationary  employees  and 
residents  and  interns  against  whom  discipli- 
nary action  on  the  grounds  of  misconduct  Is 
proposed,  come  within  the  coverage  of  this 
section.  The  section  as  amended  continues 
to  provide  that  the  Chief  Medical  Director 
will  appoint  a  disciplinary  board  to  hear 
charges  of  Ineptitude,  Inefficiency,  miscon- 
duct or  other  such  cause  as  will  promote  the 
efficiency  of  the  service,  as  appropriate. 

Section  4410(b)  Is  amended  to  provide  that 
the  board  would  consist  of  three  to  five  em- 
ployees (selected  by  the  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor) of  a  grade  comparable  to  or  higher  than 
that  of  the  employee  charged,  and  that  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  board  woiild 
be  of  the  same  profession  as  the  employees 
charged. 

Section  4110(c)  is  amended  to  provide  that 
the  Chief  Medical  Director  appoint  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  who  would  be  a  member 
of  the  same  profession  as  the  employee 
charged.  The  subsection  also  would  provide 
that  a  secretary  be  elected  by  a  majority  of 
the  board,  and  that  both  the  chairman  and 
secretary  would  be  empowered  to  administer 
oaths.  This  subsection  would  also  author- 
ize the  Chief  Medical  Director  to  designate 
or  appoint  one  or  more  Investigators  to  as- 
sist in  the  collection  of  evidence,  and  to  ap- 
point counsel  to  represent  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Section  4110(d)  is  amended  to  provide  that 
the  employee  charged  is  entitled  to  the  basic 
elements  of  due  process — a  specification  of 
charges,  a  full  hearing  with  opportunity  to 
produce  supportive  witnesses  and  confront 
and  cross-examine  ^available  (those  who  are 
VA  employees  or  those  of  another  I|»deral 
department,  agency,  or  Instnuuentallty)  wit- 
nesses, and  r^resentation  (not  at  Govern- 
ment expense)  by  a  person  of  the  employee's 
choice  throughout  the  process. 

Section  4110(e)  is  amended  to  provide  that, 
when  It  finds  the  charges  sustained,  a  dis- 
ciplinary boeud  would  recommend  appropri- 
ate action  to  the  Chief  Medical  Director  to 
include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  reprimand. 
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suspension  wltbout  pay,  reassignment,  reduc- 
tion in  grade,  and  separation.  The  Chief  Med- 
ical Director  would  be  given  several  options 
as  to  the  board's  recommendation  and  find- 
ings. These  are  basically,  affirm,  affirm  with 
modification,  or  reverse  or  disapprove  the 
findings  and  recsommendatlons  and  take  ac- 
tion deemed  appropriate.  The  Chief  Medical 
Director  would  also  be  given  the  option  of 
remanding  the  matter  to  the  board  for  fur- 
ther consideration.  If  this  were  done  and  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  still  could  not  accept 
the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
board,  the  Chief  Medical  Director  may  make 
or  cause  to  be  made  an  Independent  review 
of  the  record  before  making  a  flmial  decision 
In  the  matter.  The  Chief  Medical  Director's 
decision  would  be  the  final  agency  decision. 

A  new  subsection  (f)  Is  added  to  section 
4110  as  follows: 

New  subsection  (f )  :  Provides  certain  reme- 
dies for  employees  who  are  reassigned  ( as  de- 
fined In  the  new  subsection  to  mean  the 
transfer  of  an  employee  from  one  duty  sta- 
tion to  another  or  from  one  set  of  responsi- 
bilities to  another,  within  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery ) .  Where  reassignment 
Is  made  after  charges  and  a  bearing,  it  la 
considered  one  of  the  remedies  of  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  imder  subsection  (ej  as 
amended.  The  new  subsection  also  recognizes, 
however,  another  kind  of  reassignment  of  an 
employee  who  has  completed  the  probation- 
ary period  as  prescribed  in  section  4106(b) 
by  the  Chief  Medical  Director  and  provides 
that  where  such  a  transfer  resxilts  In  a  reduc- 
tion In  ^ade,  salary,  or  relative  standing  In 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  the 
employee  Is  entitled  to  the  procedures  of  this 
section.  When  an  employee  alleges  that  a 
transfer,  not  resulting  in  a  reduction  In 
grade,  salary,  or  relative  standing  In  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  is  puni- 
tive or  disciplinary  In  nature*  the  employee 
may  use  the  agency  grievance  procedure  In 
seeking  a  determination  that  the  allegation 
is  correct.  If  the  allegation  Is  sustained,  the 
employee  Js  then  entitled  to  the  procedures 
of  this  section. 

Clause  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  114 
amends  section  4114(b^  (relating  to  residents 
and  Interns)  of  title  38.  by  redesignating 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  as  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (4)  and  inserting  a  new  paragraph  (2) . 

New  paragraph  (2)  :  Authorizes  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  to  cause  to  be  appointed 
House  Staff  Review  Committees  which  will 
review  the  academic  and  professional  per- 
formance and  progress  of  hoiise  staff.  The 
procedures  provided  for  In  this  new  para- 
graph parallel  those  added  to  section  4106(b) 
of  title  38.  by  subsection  (a)  (1)  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill,  by  extending  the  same  rights 
to  residents  and  Interns  as  are  extended  to 
probationary  employees  under  section  4106 
(b) .  with  the  exception  of  permanent  status. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  114  sets  effective 
dates  for  the  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  of  the  biy  with  re- 
spect to  the  period  of  probationary  service 
under  section  4106  of  title  M.  For  probation- 
ary employees  who.  on  thie  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  bill,  have  served  18  months  or 
more  of  their  probationary  period,  the  effec- 
tive date  Is  180  days  following  the  enactment 
date.  For  probationary  employees  with  less 
than  18  months  of  service,  the  effective  date 
is  the  enactment  date. 

Section  115.  Amends  section  4107  of  title 
38  to  assist  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  in  recruiting  and  retaining  the  serv- 
ices of  nonphyslcian  health  care  personnel. 

Clause  (1)  of  section  115  adds  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (e)  of  present  section  4107 
(specifying  overtime  and  premium  pay  for 
nurses)    a  new  paragraph    (10)    as  follows: 

New  paragraph  (10) :  Makes  the  premium 
pay  and  overtime  provisions  in  that  subsec- 
tion applicable  to  any  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  amd  Surgery   (except 


physicians  and  dentists)  whose  principal  re- 
sponsibilities, as  determined  by  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  pursuant  to  regulations,  re- 
late directly  to  patient  care.  This  would  con- 
stitute a  change  in  overtime  and  premium 
pay  under  the  General  Schedule  for  these 
personnel  in  the  following  respects:  (1) 
make  applicable  the  more  liberal  four-hour 
rule  for  night  shifts;  ( 2 )  pay  overtime  during 
Sundays  at  176%  rather  than  160%;  (3) 
apply  the  16  minute  pre-overtlme  rule;  and 
(4)  provide  for  on -call  pay. 

Clause  (2)  of  section  115  Inserts  at  the  end 
of  section  4107  a  new  subsection  (g),  as 
follows: 

New  subsection  (g)  :  Directs  the  Adminis- 
trator to  raise  the  pay  to  the  maximum  per- 
missible levels  within  grade  for  certain  VA 
health  care  professionals  when  needed  on  a 
nationwide,  local,  or  other  geographic  basis 
to  recruit  a  scarce  speciality  due  to  high-pay- 
ing competition  or  the  remoteness  of  the  VA 
facility.  There  Is  similar  Government-wide 
authority  reposing  In  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. 

Section  116.  Amends  section  4114(b)(1) 
(relating  to  the  establishment  of  residencies 
and  internships)  to  permit  the  Administrator 
to  establish  pay  rates  for  residents  and  in- 
terna retroactively,  when  the  customary 
amount  and  terms  of  pay  are  changed.  The 
purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to  ensure 
parity  for  VA  residents  and  Interns  with 
their  non-VA  peers  in  the  same  hospital 
whose  amount  and  terms  of  pay  may  be 
adjusted  retroactively. 

Section  117.  Amends  chapter  73  of  title  38 
by  adding  at  the  end  a  new  subchapter  to 
promote  the  protection  of  patient  rights  in 
VA  faculties. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  117  adds  a  new 
subchapter  ni — "Protection  of  Patient 
Rights " — at  the  end  of  chapter  73.  The  new 
subchapter  contains  four  new  sections,  as 
follow : 

New  Section  4131:  Requires  the  Admin- 
istrator (upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Chief  Medical  Director,  and  pursuant  to  reg- 
ulations) to  establish  procedures  to  ensure 
the  full  and  Informed  consent  of  all  subjects 
prior  to  the  carrying  out  of  any  medical  or 
prosthetic  research  or,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent practicable,  the  furnishing  of  any 
patient  care  on  or  to  patients. 

New  Section  4132:  Provides  for  the  general 
confidentiality  of  sensitive  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse  treatment  medical  records,  and  de- 
scribes the  circumstances  under  which  the 
contents  of  such  records  may  be  disclosed. 
The  provisions  are  virtually  Identical,  except 
for  subsection  (b)(3),  to  the  provisions  in 
those  existing  laws  of  general  appUcabillty 
which  would  be  superseded  by  virtue  of  sec- 
tion 117(c)  of  the  bill.  This  provision  Is  sub- 
stantially similar  to  a  provision  which  was 
passed  in  the  Senate  in  S.  2108  and  in  S.  284. 

Subsection  (a)  of  new  section  4132  provides 
that  records  of  the  identity,  diagnosis, 
prognosis,  or  treatment  of  any  patient  main- 
tained In  connection  with  drug  abuse,  alco- 
holism, or  alcohol  abuse,  or  sickle  cell  anemia 
programs  or  activities  (Including  education, 
training,  treatment.  rehabUlUtlon.  or  re- 
search) carried  out  by  or  for  the  VA  are 
(except  as  provided  in  subsection  (e))  con- 
fidential, and  may  be  disclosed  only  as  ex- 
pressly authorized  under  subsection  (b) . 

Subsection  (b)  of  new  section  4132  au- 
thorizes the  release  of  information  from 
confidential  medical  records  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances: 

(1)  to  anyone  designated  by  the  patient, 
so  long  as  the  patient  has  given  prior  writ- 
ten consent  and  the  information  is  released 
under  circumstances  and  for  purposes 
specified  in  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator  (new  subsection  (b)(1));  (2) 
to  medical  personnel  in  bona  fide  medical 
emergencies  (new  subsection  (b)(2)  (4)); 
(3)  to  qualified  peraoonel  for  research  audit. 


or  evaluation  purposes,  so  long  as  the  in- 
dividual patients'  identities  are  not  dis- 
closed (new  subsection  (b)(2)  (3)):  (4)  pur- 
suant to  an  appropriate  order  of  a  United 
States  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  but 
only  if  the  court  considers  the  adverse  im- 
pact of  such  disclosures  on  the  patient  and 
on  the  physician-patient  relationship,  and 
only  if  It  Imposes  appropriate  safeguards 
against  unauthorized  disclosure  (new  sub- 
section (b)(2)(C)):  or  (6)  to  anyone  des- 
ignated by  the  next  kin.  executor,  adminis- 
trator, or  other  personal  representative  of 
a  deceased  patient.  If  the  request  for  the  re- 
lease of  the  information  Is  In  writing  and  Is 
necessary  for  purposes  of  obtaining  benefits 
to  which  the  requesting  survivor  may  be  en- 
titled, and  If  the  release  is  under  circum- 
stances and  for  purposes  specified  in  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Administrator  (new 
subsection  (b)(3)).  The  circumstances  de- 
scribed under  point  6.  above,  are  In  addition 
to  those  set  forth  In  section  408  of  the  Drug 
Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972,  as 
amended  (21  U.S.C.  1175)  and  section  333 
of  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Al- 
coholism Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Re- 
habilitation Act  Amendments  of  1974  (42 
US.C.  4582(h)). 

Subsection  (c)  of  the  new  section  4132 
prohibits  the  use  of  confidential  medical  rec- 
ords to  Initiate  or  substantiate  crimlniO 
charges  against  a  patient  or  to  conduct  an 
investigation  of  a  patient,  except  when  sucb 
charges  or  Investigation  is  authorized  by  a 
court  order  granted  under  new  section  4132 
(b)(2)(C). 

Subsection  (d)  of  neto  section  4132  pro- 
vides that  the  prohibitions  against  the  re- 
lease of  Information  from  confidential  pati- 
ent records  continue  to  apply  to  the  records 
of  any  patient  or  former  patient,  regardless 
of  whether  or  when  such  person  ceased  to  be 
a  patient. 

Subsection  (e)  of  new  section  4132  pro- 
vides that  the  confidentiality  requirements 
of  this  section  are  not  applicable  to  any  In- 
terchange of  records  between  VA  health  care 
facilities  and  the  Armed  Forces. 

Subsection  (/)  of  new  section  4132  sub- 
jects violators  of  the  confidentiality  provi- 
sions of  this  section  to  criminal  liability  and 
fines. 

New  section  4133:  Prohibits  discrimina- 
tion against  alcohol  and  drug  abusers  who 
seek  admission  to  a  VA  health  care  facility 
for  the  treatment  of  a  medical  disability,  and 
requires  the  Administrator  to  prescribe  reg- 
ulations for  the  enforcement  of  this  nondis- 
crimination policy.  The  provisions  are  vir- 
tually identical  to  provisions  in  the  Drug 
Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972,  as 
amended,  and  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention.  Treat- 
ment, and  Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments 
of  1974.  These  provisions  would  be  superceded 
by  virtue  of  section  117(c)  of  the  bill. 

The  provlslCMis  in  new  section  4133  with 
respect  to  discrimination  in  the  admission 
of  alcohol  and  drug  abusers  derive  from  pro- 
visions In  section  321  of  the  Comprehensive 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention, 
Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970, 
as  amended  In  1074,  and  section  407  of  the 
1972  Act,  as  proposed  to  be  added  by  section 
6(a)  of  8.  2017,  now  pending  In  conference. 

The  provisions  In  new  section  4133  with  re- 
spect to  the  prescribing  of  regulations  by  the 
Administrator  are  Identical  to  those  In  sec- 
tion 121(b)  of  the  1974  Act  and  section  6(b) 
of  S.  2017. 

New  section  4134:  Subsection  (a)  reqiUrea 
the  Administrator,  In  prescribing  regula- 
tions for  the  protection  of  patient  rights,  to 
coordinate  the  regulations  with  existing  reg- 
ulations on  the  protection  of  patient  rights 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  to  make  these  lat- 
ter regulations  applicable,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible  consistent  with  the  provisions 
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of  title  38,  to  the  conduct  of 'research  and 
the  provision  of  health  care  and  medical  serv- 
ices In  the  VA.  To  achieve  the  maximum  pos- 
sible coordination  of  regulations,  the  Admin- 
istrator Is  required  to  consult  from  time  to 
time  with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  (and,  as  appropriate,  the 
Director  of  the  ^>eclal  Action  Offloe  on  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention,  or  successor  authority). 
As  to  confidentiality  of  records  (to  be  cov- 
ered by  new  section  4132)  And  non-discrim- 
ination in  admissions  policies  (to  be  covered 
by  new  section  4133),  this  coordination  of 
regulations  requirement  is  already  required 
-hy  law  (the  provisions  of  which  would  be 
superceded  by  subsection  (c)  of  section  117 
of  the  bill).  As  to  Informed  consent,  the 
similar  requirement  proposed  In  subsection 
(a)  of  new  section  4134 — is  that  the  Adnun- 
istrator  seek  to  follow  those  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  based  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Commission  for  the 
Production  of  Human  Subjects  of  Biomedi- 
cal and  Behavioral  Research,  established  by 
section  201  of  the  National  Research  Act 
(Public  Law  3-348)— Is  a  new  one  which 
derives  from  the  same  theory  that  marimum 
efforts  ought  to  be  made  to  achieve  Qovem- 
ment-wlde  coordination  of  certain  matters 
affecting  patient  rights,  while  at  the  same 
time  preserving  the  Independent  final  de- 
cision-making authority  of  the  Administra- 
tor and  the  Chi^t  Medical  Director  with  re- 
spect to  Veterans'  Administration  health  care 
activities  and  policies. 

Subsection  (b)  of  new  section  4134  re- 
quires the  Administrator  to  submit  a  full 
report  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  within  80  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  subsection  with  respect  to  all 
regulations  prescribed  pursuant  to  new  sec- 
tion 4134(a).  explaining  any  inconsistencies 
between  such  regulations  and  the  regulations 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  outlining  the  extent,  sulwtAnce,  and 
results  of  consultations  with  the  Secretary 
(or,  as  appropriate,  the  Director  of  the  Special 
Action  Office  on  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  or 
successor  authority) ,  and  recommending  nec- 
essary and  desirable  legislation  and  admin- 
istrative actions.  The  Administrator  Is  re- 
quired to  publish  the  report  required  by 
this  subsection  in  the  Federal  Register. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  117  makes  con- 
forming amendments  to  the  analysis  at  the 
beginning  of  chapter  73.  to  make  reference 
to  the  new  subchapter  m  and  hew  section 
4131  through  4134  added  to  the  chapter  by 
this  section  of  the  Act. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  117  provides  for 
the  supersession  of  existing  laws  mitfciT^g  ap- 
plicable to  the  VA  general  provisions  ivspect- 
Ing  the  protection  of  patient  rights.  The  ^>- 
pllcablllty  of  these  general  provisions  would 
no  longer  be  required  if  (as  would  be  pro- 
vided by  subsecton  (a)  of  this  section  of 
the  bill)  title  38  Included  provisions  to  pro- 
tect these  rights  of  pattents  in  VA  health 
care  faculties.  The  existing  laws  which  would 
be  generaUy  or  specifically  superseded  are: 

(1)  section  321(a)  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Of- 
fice and  Treatment  Act  of  1973  (as  added  by 
section  121(a)  of  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention.  Treat- 
ment, and  Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments 
of  1974)  (regarding  nondiscrimination 
agairst  alcohol  abusers  and  alcoholics  In  ad- 
mission to  private  and  public  hospitals); 

(2)  section  407(b)(2)  of  the  1972  Act  (as 
proposed  to  be  added  by  section  6(a)  of  8. 
2017,  now  pending  in  conference)  (requiring 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affaire  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  making  applicable  to  VA 
medical  programs  the  nondiscrimination  pro- 
visions to  be  contained  in  section  407(a)  of 
the  1972  Act,  as  amended); 

(3)  section  408(h)  of  the  1972  Act  (as 
»dded  by  section  303(a)    of  the  1074  Act) 


(requiring  the  Administrator  to  preserlbs 
regulations  '"■""g  applicable  to  the  drug 
abuse  treatment  medical  records  maintained 
by  tiie  VA  the  confidentiality  requirements 
contained  In  section  408  of  the  1072  Act.  as 
amended); 

(4)  section  303(c)  of  the  1974  Act  (re- 
quiring the  Administrator  to  submit  reports 
to  Congress  on  regulations  adopted  in  coor- 
dination with  the  Secretary  of  Hf^tlth.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
vision on  confldentiaUty  of  drug  abuse  med- 
ical records  contained  in  section  40e(h)t9Bf 
the  1972  Act.  as  amended) ; 

(5)  section  333(h)  of  the  CkHnprehensiTe 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  nreventUm, 
Treatment,  and  Behablitation  Act  at  1070 
(as  added  by  section  122  of  the  1974  Act) 
(requiring  the  Adminlstretor  to  prescribe 
regulations  making  applicable  to  the  alco- 
holism treatment  medical  records  main- 
tained by  the  VA  the  confldentiaUty  require- 
ments contaned  in  section  333  of  the  1070 
Act,  as  amended  by  the  1974  Act); 

(6)  sections  121(b) — added  by  Amend- 
ment No.  (February  15,  1976 — and  122 
(c)  of  the  1974  Act  (requiring  the  Adminis- 
trator to  submit  reports  to  Congress  on  reg- 
ulations adopted  In  coordination  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare with  regard  to  the  provisions  on  non- 
discrimination against  alcohoUcs  and  alco- 
hol abusers  contained  In  section  321(a)  of 
the  1974  Act)  and  on  confidentiality  erf  al- 
coholism treatment  medical  records  contain- 
ed in  section  333(h)  of  the  1970  Act,  as 
amended  by  the  1974  Act) ; 

(7)  section  6(b)  of  S.  3017,  now  pending 
in  conference  (requiring  the  Administrator 
to  submit  reports  to  Congress  on  regula- 
tions adopted  with  regard  to  the  provision 
on  nondiscrimination  against  drug  abusers 
contained  in  section  407(a)  of  the  1973  Act, 
as  amended ) ;  and 

(8)  (as  added  by  Amendment  No.  (Feb- 
ruary 16,  1976) )  section  408  of  the  1972  Act. 
as  amended  (regarding  the  confidentiality 
of  drug  abuse  treatment  records) — and  sec- 
tion 407  as  proposed  to  be  added  to  that  Act 
by  8.  2107,  pending  m  conference,  regarding 
nondiscrimination  against  drug  abusers  in 
admissions  to  Federally-supported  health 
care  faculties — and  sections  321  and  333  of 
the  1974  Act  (regarding  records  confidential- 
ity and  nondiscrimination  with  respect  to 
alcoholism  treatment)  insofar  as  these  pro- 
visions apply  to  Veterans'  Administration 
activities.  These  provisions  are  made  unnec- 
essary insofar  as  VA  activities  are  concerned 
by  the  new  sections  4132.  4133,  and  4134  In 
the  new  subchapter  En  to  be  added  to  chap- 
ter 73  by  subsection  (a)  of  section  117  of 
the  biU. 

Section  118.  Amends  section  4133  of  title 
38  (relating  to  personnel  eligible  for  train- 
ing at  Regional  Medical  Education  Centera 
under  subchapter  n  of  chapter  73)  to  pro- 
vide authority  to  credit  proceeds  received 
through  the  training  of  non-VA  medical  and 
health  personnel  to  the  applicable  VA  medi- 
cal appropriation.  Under  current  law,  non- 
VA  medical  and  health  personnel  are  eligible 
for  tn-resldence  training  at  the  VA's  Region- 
al Medical  Education  Centers,  to  the  extent 
that  facilities  are  available.  Non-VA  person- 
nel must  provide  full  reimbursement  to  the 
VA  for  training  and  related  services  provided 
at  the  Centera.  The  amendment  provides  the 
needed  authority  to  permit  proceeds  to  the 
VA  to  be  credited  to  the  applicable  VA  medi- 
cal appropriation.  Medical  Admimstratlon 
and  Miscellaneous  Operating  Expenses. 

Section  119.  Amends  chapter  75  of  title  38 
to  make  changes  in  the  budgeting  and  bocdc- 
keeplng  requirements  of  the  Veterans  Can- 
teen Service. 

Subeection  (a)  of  section  119  would  amend 
section  4304  (relating  to  financing  of  the 
Canteen  Service)  by  tnaiHTig  the  current 
language  subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  a  new 


subeection  (b)  to  authorlseMthe  Canteen 
Service  to  incur  obllgatiogswi  excess  of 
budgetary  resources.  Undei^BEng  law  and 
regulations,  the  Veterans  oinlfen  Service  is 
required  to  maintain  sufficient  capital  to 
fund  outstanding  obligations  at  all  t.imA» 
during  the  year.  Since  it  is  necessary  to 
place  merchandise  orden  in  the  flrat  fiscal 
year  quarter,  the  Canteen  has,  for  several 
yean,  reflected  an  over-obligation  balance 
during  the  first  fiscal  year  quarter,  a  tech- 
nical violation  of  the  Anti-deficiency  Act 
(31  UJ3.C.  665).  The  amendment  would  give 
the  Canteen  Service  authority  to  incur  ob- 
ligations in  excess  of  budgetary  resources. 
Under  new  subsection  (b) .  the  Canteen  serv- 
ice would  stlU  be  required  to  be  administered 
on  a  sound  fiscal  basis  from  year  to  year. 

Clause  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  119 
would  amend  section  4206  (relating  to  the 
budget  of  the  Canteen  Service)  to  delete  the 
first  and  last  reference  to  "year"  and  to  in- 
sert a  reference  to  "yeara".  The  proposed 
change  would  permit  multi-yew  budget  plan- 
nlng  to  prevent  unanticipated  deficits  from 
being  inciured.  (The  Canteen  Service  Is  pre- 
cluded by  law  from  borrowing  funds  to  meet 
such  deficits.)  Under  »TiittiTig  section  4206. 
the  Veterans  Canteen  Service  is  required  to 
prepare  annually  and  submit  a  budget  pro- 
gram containing  an  estij)Mte  of  the  needs  of 
the  Service  for  the  "ensuing  fiscal  year"  in- 
cluding an  estimate  of  the  amount  required 
to  restore  any  impairment  of  the  revolving 
fund  reeiUtlng  from  operations  of  the  ciirrent 
fiscal  year.  The  law  requires  also  that  any 
balance  in  the  revolving  fund  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  in  excess  of  the  estimated 
requirements  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  shall 
be  covered  Into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts.  The  word  "year"  Instead  of  "yeare" 
was  Inadvertently  Included  In  the  enabUng 
legisUtion  in  1946. 

Clause  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  at  secUon  119 
would  add  a  new  sentence  at  the  end  of  sec- 
tion 4206  to  authorize  the  Veterans  Canteen 
Service  to  use  the  revolving  fund  and  its 
own  proceeds  to  provide  capital  inqtrove- 
ments  to  canteen  fadUUes.  including  Items 
which  are  constructed  and  become  a  part  of 
the  building  or  structure.  This  would  en- 
able the  Service  to  proceed  with  needed  re- 
modelings  and  renovaticHis  of  its  facilities 
fcH"  which  appropriated  funds  are  not  avail- < 
able.  \_J 

Section  120.  Amends  section  5001(a)(3) 
(relating  to  the  provision  of  nurelng  home 
care  beds)  of  tlUe  38  to  continue  the  expan- 
sion of  the  VA's  nurelng  home  care  program. 
Under  current  law,  the  VA  is  required  to  op- 
erate not  less  than  8,000  nursing  home  care 
beds.  The  amendment  wotUd  require  the 
Administrator  (subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
President)  to  establish  and  cqierate  a  ml^- 
mum  of  10,000  nurelng  home  care  beds  in 
fiscal  year  1977  and  in  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year. 

Section  131.  Amends  subchapter  IV  of 
chapter  81  (relating  to  the  whaiing  of  Medi- 
cal Resources)  of  title  38. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  13l  amends  sec- 
tion 6063  of  title  38  to  permit  the  sharing  of 
other  than  specialized  medical  resources 
when  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  medical  care  program,  when 
such  an  agreement  wUl  obviate  the  need  for 
a  slmUar  resource  to  be  provided  in  a  VA 
faculty  or  where  such  resources  In  a  Veter- 
ans' Administration  facility  are  not  utUlzed 
to  their  maximum  effective  capacity,  and 
adds  new  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  to  section 
S063,  asfoUowa: 

New  subsection  (d) :  Requires  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  publish  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, thirty  days  prior  to  entering  into  a  shar- 
ing agreement  for  other  than  specialized 
medical  resources  or  renewing  any  such 
agreement,  the  subject  matter  and  specific 
Justification  for  the  proposed  contract  or 
agreement.  The  new  subsection  also  require 
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that  such  contract  or  agreement  specify  that 
any  veteran  eligible  for  treatment  under  title 
38  shall  continue  to  be  accorded  priority  in 
receiving  services  In  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration facility  Involved  irltb  highest  pri- 
ority (except  In  the  case  of  medical  emergen- 
cies which  pose  a  serious  threat  to  life  or 
health)  being  accorded  to  any  veteran  for 
a  service-connected  disability  and  succeed- 
ing priority  to  any  veteran  with  a  service- 
connected  disability  rated  at  50  percent  <m- 
more;  to  any  veteran  with  a  disability  rated 
as  service-connected;  and  to  any  veteran  In 
receipt  of  Increased  pension  or  additional 
compensation  or  allowance  based  on  the  need 
of  regular  aid  and  attendance.  The  new  sub- 
section (d)  also  specifies  that  these  same  pri- 
orities shall  govern  the  referral  by  the  VA  of 
a  veteran  to  a  community  health  care  facility 
under  such  arrangen^ents;  limits  the  dura- 
tion of  such  agreements  to  one  year;  and 
conditions  renewal  or  new  arrangements 
with  the  same  facility  upon  prior  transmittal 
of  a  full  report  on  the  effect  of  such  prior 
arrangements  to  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittees In  Congress. 

New  subsection  (e)  (as  proposed  to  be 
amended  by  amendment  No.  1386)  :  Provides 
that  where  services  are  provided  a  Medicare 
oeneflclary  pursuant  to  an  agreement  au- 
thorized by  section  5053,  reimbursement  for 
such  benefits  shall  be  paid  to  the  VA  facility, 
or  If  the  agreement  provides,  to  the  com- 
munity health  care  facility  in  accordance 
with  rates  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Administrator,  and  with 
procedures  Jointly  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Administrator  to  assure  reason- 
able quality  of  care  and  services  and  efficient 
utilization  of  resources.  This  amendment 
would  permit  the  Secretary  and  the  Admin- 
istrator to  develop  reasonable  procedures  and 
standards  governing  reimbursement,  utiliza- 
tion, and  quality  assurance  without  regard 
to  Social  Security  Administration  strict  re- 
quirements applied  to  non-Federal  providers 
under  Medicare  and  the  Knd-Stage  Renal 
Disease  Program. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  121  amends  sec- 
tion 5054(b)  (relating  to  the  exchange  of 
medlctJ  Information)  of  title  38  to  require 
that  any  proceeds  to  the  a<»rernment  received 
(or  providing  medical  InTormatlon  to  the 
medical  community  under  such  program  be 
credited  to  the  applicable  VA  medical  ap- 
propriation. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  121  amends  sec- 
tion 5055(c)  (authorizing  appropriations  to 
carry  out  exchange  of  medical  Information 
programs)  of  title  38  to  extent  through  fis- 
cal year  1980  the  such-sums-as-may-be-nec- 
essary  authorization  of  appropriations. 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  121  amends  sec- 
tion 5066  (relating  to  coordination  with 
H.E.W.  programs  formerly  carried  out  under 
title  IX  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act) 
of  title  38  to  conform  the  reference  to  new 
comparable  programs  carried  out  under  new- 
ly enacted  (by  Public  Law  93-641)  part  F  of 
title  XVI  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  121  adds  two 
new  sections  to  subchapter  IV  of  chapter  81 
of  title  38,  as  follows : 

New  section  5058:  Subsection  (a)  directs 
the  Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of 
H.E.W.  to  attempt  to  coordinate  the  Profes- 
sional Standards  Review  Organization 
(P.S.R.O.)  program  carried  out  pursuant  to 
part  B  of  title  XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  comparable  programs  carried  out  by  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  and 
provides  that  such  coordination  shall  In- 
clude sharing  of  information  with  regard 
to  norms  of  health  care  services  developed  on 
a  regional  and  national  basis  and  arrange- 
ments for  Joint  memberships  on  entities  es- 
tablished under  the  two  programs. 

Subsection  (b)  directs  the  Chief  Medical 
Director  to  itp<xt  to  Congress  annually  on 


the  effectiveness  of  the  coordination  achieved 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  the  new  sec- 
tion In  improving  the  evaluation  of  the  qual- 
ity of  patient  care  provided  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Sxirgery  and  in  achiev- 
ing the  purposes  of  the  P3JI.O.  program 
carried  out  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

New  section  5059:  Directs  the  Chief  Medi- 
cal Director,  through  the  Administrator,  to 
report  to  Congress  on  all  activities  (and  the 
results  thereof)  in  which  the  Chief  Medi- 
cal Director  or  a  designee,  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  has 
participated  in  an  advisory  or  coordinating 
capacity  with  respect  to  programs  cairried 
out  by  other  departments,  agencies,  or  in- 
strumentalities of  the  executive  branch. 
The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  statutory 
authorities  establishing  an  advisory  or  co- 
operative role  for  the  VA  hospital  and  medi- 
cal progn'am: 

(1)  The  National  Cancer  Act  of  1971.  (PX. 
92-218): 

(2)  the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment 
Act  of  1972,  (P.L.  92-255) ; 

(3)  the  National  Heart,  Blood  Vessel,  Lung, 
and  Blood  Act  of   1972.   (P.L.  92-423); 

(4)  the  Emergency  Medical  Services  Sys- 
tems Act  of  1973.  (PX.  93-154) ; 

(5)  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism  Prevention.  Treatment,  and  Re- 
habilitation Act  Amendments  of  1974.  (PX. 
93-282): 

(6)  the  Research  on  Aging  Act,  (PX.  93- 
296:) 

(7)  the  Health  Services  Research.  Health 
Statistics,  and  Medical  Libraries  Act  of 
1974.  (P.L.  93-353); 

(8)  the  National  Arthritis  Act  of  1974. 
(PX. 93-«40):  and 

(9)  the  National  Health  Planning  and  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1974,  (PX.  93- 
641). 

Subsection  (f)  of  section  121  amends  the 
table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  sub- 
chapter IV  to  reflect  the  conforming  changes 
made  in  section  5056  and  to  add  references 
to  the  new  sections  5058  and  5059  which 
would  be  added  to  title  38  by  section  121  of 
the  bill. 

Section  122.  Amends  chapter  82  of  title  38 
to  make  minor  changes  in  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  under  which  the  VA  provides 
support  to  affiliated  medical  schools  and  other 
health  personnel  training  institutions. 

Clause  (1)  of  section  122  amends  section 
5070  by  inserting  a  new  subsection  (e)  and 
redesignating  subsections  (e)  and  (()  of  sec- 
tion 5070  as  subsectloiu  (f)  and  (g),  respec- 
tively, to  conform  with  the  Insertion  of  the 
new  subsection  (e)  In  such  section. 

New  subsection  (e)  :  Incorporates  the  pro- 
visions now  contained  in  section  5073(a)  ( 1) . 
These  provisions  permit  the  Administrator 
to  lease  land,  buildings,  and  structures  under 
the  control  and  Jurisdiction  of  the  VA  to  an 
eligible  medical  institution,  under  terms  and 
conditions  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, without  regard  to  limitations 
on  the  terms  of  such  a  lease  Imposed  by 
other  provlsloiu  of  law.  Under  current  law, 
such  extraordinary  leasing  authority,  con- 
tained in  section  5073(a)(1),  applies  only 
with  respect  to  grants  to  medical  institutions 
participating  In  the  pilot  program  for  as- 
sistance in  the  establishment  of  new. State 
medical  schools  under  subchapter  I  of  chap- 
ter 82.  By  moving  these  provisions  to  sec- 
tion 5070 — which  applies  to  all  of  chapter 
82 — the  Administrator's  leasing  authority  is 
broadened  to  include  leasing  arrangements 
with  affiliated  medical  schools  under  sub- 
chapter n,  and  with  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  hospitals,  and  other  health  person- 
nel InstltutiauB^  under  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  83. 

Clause  (2)  of  section  122  adds  a  new  sub- 
section (h)  at  the  end  of  section  5070,  re- 
quiring the  Administrator  to  submit  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  Congress  on  all  activities 
carried  out  under  chapter  82.  The  first  report 


would  be  du«  no  later  than  June  30,  1976.  and 
subsequent  reports  would  be  due  no  later 
than  90  days  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year. 

Clause  (3)  of  section  122  strikes  out  section 
5073(a)(1) — the  provisions  of  which,  under 
the  amendments  in  clause  ( 1 )  of  this  section 
of  the  bill,  would  be  relocated  as  new  section 
5070(e) — and  redesignates  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  of  section  5073(a)  as  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2),  respectively. 

Clause  (4)  of  section  122  corrects  a  tech- 
nical error  in  the  grant  program  authorized 
by  section  6083.  Under  current  law,  an  affili- 
ated medical  school  Is  eligible  for  a  grant 
under  section  5083  only  If  that  school  has 
entered  into  a  sharing  agreement  with  the 
VA  pursuant  to  subchapter  IV  of  chapter 
81;  but  such  subchapter  does  not  relate 
to  the  affiliation  of  a  medical  school  with 
the  VA.  The  amendment  would  permit  grants 
to  any  affiliated  medical  school,  including 
those  which  have  agreements  with  the  VA 
under  subchapter  I,  II,  or  ni  of  chapter  82. 

Section  123.  Encourages  and  facilitates 
short-range  and  long-range  planning  for 
the  adaptation  of  current  VA  hospital,  nurs- 
ing home,  domiciliary,  and  medical  serv- 
ice capacity  to  accommodate  the  growing 
number  of  elderly  veterans  in  the  United 
States  and  the  increasing  average  age  of  the 
eligible  veteran  population;  and  ensures 
notification  of  all  Individuals  eligible  for 
new  or  expanded  care  or  services  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act.  of 
the  changes  in  eligibility  made  by  this  Act. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  123  requires  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  to  carry  out  or  pro- 
vide for  a  study  to  determine  the  short- 
range  and  long-range  direction  of  the  title 
38  health  care  program  In  light  of  the  in- 
creasing average  age  of  the  eligible  veteran 
population.  The  report  is  required  to  In- 
clude specific  plans  for  increasing  the  VA's 
capacity  to  provide  hospital,  nursing  home. 
Intermediate  care,  and  domiciliary  beds;  for 
Increasing  the  contract  community  nursing 
home  program;  for  improving  the  quality 
of  health  care  for  elderly  veterans  through 
the  education  and  training  of  specialized 
geriatric  health  care  personnel  through  re- 
search designed  to  solve  geriatric  care  prob- 
lems; for  expanded  alternatives  to  Insti- 
tutional care;  for  dealing  with  the  special 
architectural,  transportation,  and  environ- 
mental needs  of  an  aging  population;  and 
for  emphasizing  treatment  programs  par- 
ticularly suited  to  the  health  care  needs  of 
an  aging  population.  The  Chief  Medical 
Director,  through  the  Administrator,  is  re- 
quired to  submit  this  report  to  the  House 
and  Senate  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
no  later  than  12  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  bill. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  123  requires 
the  Administrator,  within  90  days  of  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  to  take  all  appro- 
priate steps  (to  the  maximum  extent  feas- 
ible) to  ensure  that  each  individual  eligible 
for  new  or  expanded  care  and  services  as  a 
result  of  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  Is  personally,  clearly,  and  simply  noti- 
fied to  that  effect.  The  Administrator  is  also 
required  to  send  copies  of  all  such  notifi- 
cation forms,  and  descriptions  of  the  man- 
ner In  which  such  forms  were  distributed, 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate. 
TrTLK  II — Veterans  Drug  akd  Alcohol 
Tkeatment  and  Rehabilitation  Amendments 

Section  201.  Establishes  the  short  title  of 
this  title  of  the  bill  as  the  "Veterans  Drug 
and  Alcohol  Treatment  and  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1976". 

Section  202.  Amends  section  601(1),  which 
defines  the  term  "disability"  for  purposes 
of  chapter  17  (Hospital,  Domiciliary  and 
Medical  Care)  of  title  38,  to  Include  "alco- 
holism and  drug  dependence"  within  the 
meaning  of  "dla*aae".  An  Identical  provision 
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was  passed  by  the  Senate  In  S.  2108  in  the 
92d  Congress  and  S.  284  In  the  93d  Congress. 

Section  203.  Establishes  a  special  program 
for  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  vet- 
erans suffering  from  alcoholism.  A  virtually 
identical  provision  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
in  S.  2108  and  S.  284. 

Subsection  (a)  amends  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  17  by  adding  a  new  section  620A, 
as  follows : 

New  Section  eaOA:  Subsection  (a)  states  a 
Congressional  finding  and  declaration  of  the 
seriousness  of  alcoholism  and  alcohol  abuse 
in  the  Nation,  including  among  the  veteran 
population. 

Subsection  (b)  directs  the  Administrator 
to  carry  out  specialized  medical  programs 
providing  Inpatient  and  outpatient  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitative  services  (as  defined 
m  new  paragraph  (9)  added  to  present  sec- 
tion 601  by  section  102(5)  of  the  bill)  and 
including  treatment  of  the  symptoms  of 
detoxification  on  a  nationwide  basis  to  vet- 
erans eligible  for  chapter  17  medical  care 
who  are  suffering  from  alcoholism  or  alcohol 
abuse.  The  Administrator  is  further  directed 
to  stress  the  use  in  such  program  of  recovered 
alcoholic  counselors,  half-way  houses,  en- 
counter-style therapeutic  communities,  and 
other  treatment  modalities — in  a  compre- 
hensive program  ranging  from  detoxification 
to  recovery.  The  Administrator  is  further 
authorized  to  utUlze  either  facilities  over 
which  the  Administrator  has  direct  jurisdic- 
tion, or  other  Government  or  private  facil- 
ities for  which  the  Administrator  contracts 
in  accordance  with  regulations. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  an  annual  report 
regarding  the  specialized  alcohol  abuse  pro- 
grams carried  out  under  the  new  section, 
in  the  same  detail  as  required  (in  new  sec- 
tion 667)  for  implementation  of  the  new 
subchapter  vn  on  drug  dependence  or  cause 
treatment,  as  added  by  section  204  of  the 
bUl. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  203  amends  the 
table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chap- 
ter 17  to  add  a  reference  to  the  new  section 
620A  added  to  title  38  by  subsection  (a)  of 
section  203  of  the  bill. 

Section  204.  Amends  chapter  17  of  title  38 
to  establish  a  comprehensive  program  for 
the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  veterans 
suffering  from  drug  addiction  and  related 
drug  use  disabilities.  Substantially  similar 
provisions  were  passed  by  the  Senate  in  S. 
2108  and  S.  284. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  204  amends  chap- 
ter 17  by  adding  a  new  subchapter  VII  ("Spe- 
cial Medical  Treatment  and  Rehabilitative 
Services  for  Drug  Dependence  or  Drug  Abuse 
Disabilities"),  consisting  of  seven  new  sec- 
tions, as  follows: 

New  section  661:  Establishes  a  definition 
of  the  term  "veteran"  for  purposes  of  this 
new  subchapter  and  thereby  establishes  eligi- 
bility for  treatment  and  services  under  such 
subchapter  for  any  person  discharged  from 
active  military  service  with  other  than  a  dis- 
honorable discharge  (except  as  provided  in 
section  3103)  who  has  a  drug  dependence  or 
a  drug  abuse  disability  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  drug  disabilities)  without  any  need 
for  a  finding  of  service-connection  in  con- 
nection with  such  disability.  This  definition 
Is  identical  to  the  proposed  overall  chapter 
17  "veteran"  definition  for  eUgiblllty  for 
service-connected  care  set  forth  In  the  new 
paragraph  (2)  which  section  102(1)  of  the 
bin  would  add  to  present  section  601  of  title 
38. 

New  section  662:  Sets  forth  the  basic  pro- 
visions governing  the  provision  of  treatment 
and  rehabilitative  services  for  veterans  suf- 
fering from  one  of  the  dinig  disabilities. 

Subsection  (a)  directs  the  Administrator 
to  furnish  any  veteran  suffering  from  one  oif 
the  drug  disabilities  with  such  special  med- 
ical treatment  and  rehabilitative  services  or 
hospital   and  domiciliary  care  as  he   finds 


reasonably  necessary  to  effect  the  veteran's 
recovery  and  rehabilitation. 

Subsection  (b)  specifies  that  treatment 
and  rehabilitative  services  under  the  new 
subchapter  shall  include  (in  addition  to 
those  services  described  in  the  definitions  of 
hospital  care,  medical  services,  and  rehabili- 
tative services  set  forth  in  section  601 )  indi- 
vidual counseling  and  referral  services  and 
crisis  intervention.  The  subsection  also  spec- 
ifies that  such  treatment  and  services  shall 
be  made  available  in  VA  directly-admin- 
istered ho^ltals,  domiciliary  facilities,  and 
outpatient  clinics,  as  well  as  halfway  houses 
and  other  community-based  facilities,  and 
In  non-VA  public  or  private  facilities  under 
contract  with  the  Administrator. 

Subsection  (c)  directs  the  Administrator 
to  offer  alternative  modalities  of  treatment 
to  each  such  veteran  receiving  treatment 
and  rehabilitative  services  under  the  new 
subchapter  (whether  in  VA  or  contract  fa- 
cilities) and  specifies  that  the  alternatives 
offered  shall  be  based  upon  the  individual 
needs  of  each  such  veteran. 

Subsection  (d)  directs  the  Administrator 
to  contract  fcM*  treatment  and  services  under 
the  new  subchapter  to  give  the  greatest  feasi- 
ble priority  to  community-based,  multiple- 
modality  programs  employing  peer-group 
veterans,  and  to  Include  in  such  contractual 
arrangements  the  carrying  out  of  maxlmiun 
outreach  efforts  to  identify  and  counsel  vet- 
erans eligible  under  the  new  subchapter. 

Subsection  (e)  directs  the  Administrator, 
upon  receiving  an  application  for  treatment 
and  services  under  the  new  subchapter  from 
a  veteran  with  an  other  than  honorable  or 
general  discharge,  to  (1)  advise  the  veteran 
of  his  right  to  apply  to  the  appropriate  mili- 
tary service  to  obtain  a  review  of  the  nature 
of  his  discharge  with  a  view  toward  remov- 
ing any  bar  to  eligibility  for  the  receipt  of 
veterans  benefits  under  title  38;  (2)  advise 
the  veteran  of  the  current  military  policy 
regarding  a  review  of  discharges  received  In 
connection  with  drug  abuse  offenses;  and 
(3)  advise  the  veteran  of  all  programs  under 
title  38  and  any  other  law  to  whlch/the  vet- 
eran Is  or  would  be  entitled  If  the  veteran 
had  a  general  or  honorable  discharge.  The 
subsection  also  directs  the  Administrator  to 
offer  any  veteran  within  the  coverage  of  the 
new  subsection — and,  if  requested,  to  pro- 
vide— all  appropriate  assistance  needed  to 
facilitate  the  process  of  preparing  and  filing 
with  the  military  an  application  for  a  re- 
view of  the  nature  of  the  veteran's  discharge. 

Subsection  (f) :  Paragraph  (1)  directs  the 
Administrator  to  provide  for  treatment  and 
rehabilitative  services  In  the  case  of  any 
veteran  eligible  under  the  new  subchapter 
who  has  been  charged  with,  or  convicted  of, 
a  criminal  offense  by  any  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction  in  the  United  States,  who 
is  not  confined,  and  who  Is  not  required  to 
participate  in  the  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion by  such  court. 

Subsection  (f) :  Paragraph  (2)  authorizes 
the  Administrator  to  provide  (either  in  VA- 
dlrectly-admlnistered  facilities  or  programs 
or  those  under  contract)  for  treatment  and 
services  to  any  veteran  eligible  under  the  new 
subchapter  who  has  been  criminally  charged 
or  convicted  and  who  is  required  to  partici- 
pate in  a  treatment  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction, 
but  only  under  such  conditions  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines,  on  a  case-by-case 
basis,  will  Insure  that  the  veteran's  partici- 
pation in  the  particular  program  will  not  im- 
pair the  voluntary  nature  of  the  services  pro- 
vided other  patients  in  such  program. 

New  section  663:  Subsection  (a)  directs 
the  Adminlstrat(x-  to  utilize  all  VA  resources 
to  seek  out  and  counsel  toward  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  all  veterans  eligible  under 
the  new  subchapter,  especially  veterans  who 
served  after  August  4,  1964. 

Subsection  (b)   directs  the  Administrator 


to  carry  out,  in  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  an  affirmative  action 
program  under  which  all  Federal  agencies, 
private  and  public  firms,  and  persons  would 
be  urged  to  provide  maximum  employment 
opportunities  for  veterans  provided  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitative  services  under  the 
new  subchapter  who  are  determined  to  be 
sufficiently  rehabilitated  to  hold  gainful  em- 
ployment and,  to  provide  all  possible  assist- 
ance to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  placing 
such  veterans  in  such  employment  opportu- 
nities. 

New  section  664:  Subsection  (a)  estab- 
lishes the  right  of  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  purposes  of 
audit,  to  access  to  all  books,  records,  docu- 
ments, things,  or  property  of  non-VA  facil- 
ities carrying  out  treatment  or  rehabilita- 
tion programs  under  the  new  subchapter. 

Subsection  (b)  directs  the  Comptroller 
General  to  carry  out  the  0-A.0.  audit  re- 
sponsibilities so  as  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions respecting  medical  oonfidentlaaty 
set  forth  in  new  section  4132.  which  would 
be  added  by  section  117(a)  of  the  bill. 

New  seqtlpn  665:  Requires  a  line  item  in 
the  President's  annual  budget  submission 
showing  the  estimated  VA  expenditures  un- 
der the  new  subchapter  and  under  new  sec- 
tion 620(a)  (regarding  alcoholism  t3«atment 
and  rehabilitation)  which  would  be  added 
by  section  203(a)  of  the  bill. 

New  section  666:  Establishes  procedures 
and  requirements  regarding  the  transfer,  and 
treatment  therein,  of  active-duty  service 
personnel  to  VA  health  care  facilities  in  con- 
nection with  a  drug  disability. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  for  the  transfer 
of  a  member  of  the  active  military,  naval,  or 
air  service  with  a  drug  disability  to  a  VA 
medical  facility  for  treatment  pursuant  to 
mutually  agreed  upon  terms  between  the 
Secretary  of  the  military  Department  con- 
cerned and  the  Administrator  and  subject  to 
reimbursement  by  such  Service.  Such  trans- 
fers are  authorized  only  within  the  last  90 
days  of  a  tour  of  duty.  After  such  a  transfer, 
such  individual  would  receive  treatment  and 
rehabilitative  services  on  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  prescribed  for  a  veteran  In 
the  new  subchapter. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  the  Administrator 
to  report  periodically  to  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned regarding  the  progress  of  the  treat- 
ment of  each  such  individual  transferred  and 
to  release  an  individual  back  to  the  Secretary 
concerned  when  the  Administrator  finds  that 
the  disability  is  stabilized  or  certifies  that 
such  individual  Is  refusing  to  comply  with 
reasonable  terms  and  conditions  of  treatment 
or  that  treatment  would  otherwise  no  longer 
be  beneficial  to  such  individual. 

Subsection  (c)  prohibits  transfers  under 
new  section  666  unless  the  individual  in 
question  specifically  requests  transfer  for  a 
specified  period  of  time  within  the  remaining 
tour  of  duty  and  does  so  in  writing,  and 
further  prohibits  the  extension  of  such  treat- 
ment beyond  such  specified  period  of  time 
unless  the  individual  specifically  requests  a 
specified  extension  and  such  request  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  and  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

New  section  667 :  Requires  the  Administra- 
tor to  submit  to  the  Congress  six  months 
after  enactment  and  thereafter  on  each  Feb- 
ruary 1  a  report  on  the  implementation  of  the 
new  subchapter  and  new  section  620A  (re- 
garding alcoholism  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion) which  would  be  added  by  section 
203(a)  of  the  bill,  broken  down  separately 
with  respect  to  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse 
disabilities,  and  an  evaluation  of  the  effective 
alternate  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
modalities  provided  under  the  new  sub- 
chapter and  under  new  section  620A.  The 
report  will  also  Include  (1)  numbers  of 
patients    treated,    (2)    average   duration    of 
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treatment,  (3)  estimates  of  successful 
rehabilitation  and  recovery,  (4)  an  analysis 
of  rehabilitation  experience,  (S)  a  description 
of  outreach  and  employment  assistance  and 
referral  efforts,  (6)  a  full  accountmj  of 
payments  to  non-VA  facilities  and  an  evalua- 
tion of  services  provided  therein.  (7)  ex- 
perience under  the  medical  confidentiality 
provisions  In  section  4132  (added  to  title  38 
by  section  117(a)  of  the  bill),  (8)  new  pro- 
gram plans,  and  (9)  any  legislative  recom- 
mendations. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  303  amends  the 
table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  Q^aj^ 
ter  17  of  title  38  to  reBect  the  addition  of 
the  new  subchapter  which  would  be  added  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

TITLE  in — MEDICAL  TXCHNICAL  AND  CONFOKMING 
AMENDMENTS 

Section  301.  Provides  that  title  III  of  this 
bill  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans  Medical 
Technical  and  Conforming  Amendments  of 
1976". 

Section  30a.  Subsection  (a)  amends  the 
title  of  chapter  17  by  Inserting  the  words 
"Nursing  Home"  In  such  title.  This  technical 
change  Is  being  made  to  reflect  a  benefit 
which  Is  currently  available. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  302  amends  sec- 
tion 601  of  title  38  to  (1)  strike  out  the 
reference  to  the  Administrator's  "exclusive" 
Jurisdiction  over  VA  facilities  In  clause  (A) 
of  paragraph  (5)  (as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 102(1)  of  the  bill):  a  reference  made 
obsolete  by  the  addition  of  section  5007  to 
title  38  by  Public  Law  93-82,  much  Veter- 
ans' Administration  property  Is  now  within 
the  concurrent  Jurisdiction  of  local  au- 
thorities; 

(2)  make  a  conforming  change  In  clause 
(C)  of  paragraph  (5)  (as  so  redesignated) 
to  make  It  clear  that  the  Administrator  may 
contract  with  private  facilities  only  when 
VA  or  other  Government  facilities  are  not 
geographically  accessible  or  are  Incapable 
of  furnishing  the  care  or  services  required; 
and  (3)  make  conforming  changes  In  clause 
(C)  (1)  of  paragraph  (6)  (as  so  redesignated) , 
adding  a  new  subclause  (U),  and  renumber- 
ing existing  subclauses  (11)  and  (111)  as  sub- 
clauses (111)   and   (Iv),  respectively. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  302  amends  the 
title  of  subchapter  II  of  chapter  17  by  In- 
sertlng  the  words  "Nursing  Home "  In  such 
title.  This  technical  change  Is  being  made 
to  reflect  a  benefit  which  Is  curently  avail- 
able. 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  302  amends  sec- 
tion 610  by  Inserting  the  words  "nursing 
home"  In  the  title  and  In  subsection  (a)  (1) 
(B)  and  deleting  iC^reference  to  the  "exclu- 
sive" Jxirlsdlctlon  of  the  Administrator  In 
subsection  (d).  These  technical  changes  are 
made  to  reflect  a  benefit  which  Is  currently 
available,  and  changes  In  Federal  law  (made 
by  Public  Law  93-82  In  adding  section  5007 
to  title  38)  providing  for  concurrent  Juris- 
diction over  VA  facilities. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  303  amends  sec- 
tion 610(b)  (2)  by  striking  out  the  reference 
to  wartime  service  or  service  after  Janu- 
ary 1.  1956.  This  change  conforms  to  the 
major  eligibility  changes  made  by  PXi.  93-83 
with  respect  to  basic  eligibility  for  hospital 
care,  medical  services,  and  niirslng  home 
care  under  chapter   17  of  title  38. 

Subsection  (f )  of  section  302  amends  sec- 
tion 611(b)  to  permit  the  furnishing  of  medi- 
cal services  as  a  humanitarian  service  In 
emergency  cases.  The  present  611(b)  doee 
provide  for  furnishing  hospital  care  In  such 
cases.  Emergency  cases  requiring  only  out- 
patient care,  as  In  the  case  of  a  deep  wound 
requiring  Immediate  attention  without  hos- 
pital admission,  would  be  covered  by  this  new 
authority.  Since  care  obvlovisly  cannot  be  re- 
fused In  an  emergency  situation,  the  amend- 
ment would  merely  provide  the  technical  au- 
thority which  was  Inadvertently  not  provided 
when  the  present  emergency  humanitarian 


treatment  language  was  enacted.  A  technical 
correction  Is  also  made  In  the  title  of  tac- 
tion 611. 

Subsection  (g)  of  section  302  corrects  a 
technical  error  in  section  613  relating  to  vet- 
erans of  Indian  Wars.  Section  613  currently 
uses  the  term  "Indian  wars".  The  amend- 
ment In  clause  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  merely 
replaces  the  lower  case  "wars"  with  the 
grammatically  correct  upper  case  "Wars". 
Clause  (3)  of  the  subsection  makes  a  gram- 
matical change  In  section  613(f)  (3)  (B),  re- 
placing the  word  "granted"  with  the  gram- 
matically correct  word  "furnished".  Clause 
(3)  of  the  subsection  makes  a  conforming 
change  In  section  612(g)  by  limiting  the  fur- 
nishing of  medical  services  under  that  sub- 
section to  the  limits  of  VA  facilities.  The 
change  Is  comparable  to  the  amendment 
made  by  section  105(a)  (4)  of  the  bUl  with 
respect  to  section  612(f)  of  title  38  (regard- 
ing outpatient  care  for  non-service  connected 
disabilities) .  This  amendment  to  section  612 
(g)  may  be  moved  to  title  I  of  the  bill  as 
part  of  section  105(a)  because  Its  impact 
may  be  more  substantive  than  originally 
contemplated. 

Subsection  (h)  of  section  302  substitutes 
the  term  "OflBce  of  Management  and  Budget" 
for  the  term  "Bureau  of  the  Budget"  in  sec- 
tion 616.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  re- 
designated the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1970. 
This  change  reflects  the  redeslgnatlon. 

Subsection  (1)  of  section  303  amends  the 
title  of  subchapter  III  of  chapter  17  by  in- 
serting the  words  "Nursing  Home"  In  such 
title.  This  technical  change  Is  being  made  to 
reflect  a  benefit  which  Is  currently  available. 
Subsection  (J)  of  section  303  amends 
clauses  (1)  through  (3)  of  section  631.  This 
section  currently  permlU  the  Administrator 
to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  furnishing  of  hospital  and  domiciliary 
care.  The  adding  of  nursing  home  care 
merely  reflects  a  beneflt  which  is  ctirrently 
available. 

Subsection  (k)  of  section  303  amends  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  633.  This  section  per- 
tains to  an  applicant's  statement  under  oath 
of  Inability  to  defray  necessary  expenses.  The 
reference  in  section  633  to  "section  610(a) 
(1)"  Is  changed  to  "section  610(a)(1)(B)". 
and  the  reference  to  "section  633(b)"  Is 
changed  to  "section  CC2;a)  (3)".  The  current 
reference  to  section  610(a)  (I)  would  require 
a  statement  of  inability  to  defray  expenses 
both  by  veterans  with  a  service -connected 
and  nonservice-connected  condition.  The 
current  reference  to  section  633(b)  relates 
to  paymenta  to  the  Republic  of  the  PhUlp- 
plnes  rather  than  to  the  care  and  treatment 
of  veterans  with  a  nonservice-connected  dis- 
ability. These  technical  changes,  though  ne- 
cessitated by  the  passage  of  Public  Law  93-83, 
were  Inadvertently  omitted  at  that  time. 
This  amendment  corrects  the  oversight. 
TiMM  technical  changes  are  being  made  to 
permit  accurate  citation  to  the  various  sub- 
sections referred  to. 

Subsection  (1)  of  section  302  amends  sec- 
tion 634(c)  (relating  to  hospital  care,  medi- 
cal services,  and  nursing  home  care  provided 
In  the  Veterans  Memorial  Hospital  In  the 
PhUipplnes)  of  title  38  by  deleting  the  refer- 
ence to  wartime  service  In  so  far  as  eligibil- 
ity Is  concerned.  This  change  conforms  to  the 
major  ellglbUlty  changes  made  by  PX.  93-83, 
as  explained  under  section  302(e)  of  this  bill. 
Subsection  (m)  of  section  302  amends  sec- 
tion 637  by  striking  out  '1958"  and  Inserting 
"1957".  That  section  is  a  savings  provision 
which  was  Intended  to  preserve  entitlement 
to  certain  individuals  who  met  service  re- 
quirements under  laws  prior  to  the  codlfl- 
catlon  of  title  38,  but  who  would  fall  to  meet 
those  requirements  on  the  effective  date  of 
that  codification.  Those  laws  were  codlfled  by 
Public  Law  85-56.  which  carried  an  effective 
date  of  January  1,  1968.  Therefore,  the  sav- 
ings clause  should  have  preserved  that  en- 


titlement as  of  the  day  before  the  effective 
date,  which  would  have  been  on  December 
31,  1957.  This  amendment  corrects  that  error. 
Subsection  (n)  of  section  302  would  amend 
subsection  (a)(1)  of  section  628  to  correct 
a  grammatical  error.  Section  638  (relating  to 
reimbursement  of  certain  medical  expenses 
incurred  In  non-VA  health  care  facilities), 
added  by  Public  Law  93-82.  provides.  In  per- 
tinent part  "where  such  care  and  services 
were  rendered  In  a  medical  emergency  of 
such  nature  that  they  would  have  been 
hazardous  to  life  or  health".  The  word  "they" 
should  be  changed  to  read  "delay".  This 
amendment  effects  the  change. 

Subsection  (o)  of  Section  303  amends  sec- 
tion 641  (relating  to  payments  to  Sute 
homes)  to  delete  the  reference  to  wartime 
service.  This  change  would  be  rendered  im- 
necessary  by  enactment  of  section  110(b)  (1) 
of  the  bill,  and  Is  a  conforming  change  to 
amendments  made  by  PJj.  93-82,  as  ex- 
plained under  section  302(e)  of  the  bUl. 

Subsection  (p)  of  section  303  amends  sec- 
tion 643  for  the  same  purpose  as  discussed 
in  subsection  (o)  of  this  section,  immediate- 
ly above. 

Section  303.  Makes  technical  amendments 
to  reflect  In  the  heading  of  chapters,  parts, 
subchapters,  and  sections,  the  prior  amend- 
ments authorizing  nursing  home  care. 

Section  304  Amends  section  903  to  au- 
thorize the  Administrator  to  pay  for  trans- 
portation to  the  place  of  burial  in  the  same 
or  any  other  SUte  of  a  deceased  Individual 
where  death  occurs  in  a  VA  nursing  home 
facility.  Under  current  law,  such  expenses 
are  authorized  for  individuals  who  die  while 
receiving  VA  hospital  or  domiciliary  care. 
Though  Public  Law  93-83  sought  to  equalize 
eligibility  for  care  in  VA  hospitals,  doml- 
clllarles.  and  nursing  care  facilities.  It  Inad- 
vertently omitted  the  extension  of  this  burial 
beneflt  to  VA  nursing  home  beneficiaries. 
This  section  also  makes  a  conforming  amend- 
ment In  subsection  (a)  of  section  903  to 
change  the  reference  to  section  611  therein 
to  subsection  (a)  of  that  section. 

Section  306.  Makes  a  series  of  technical 
amendments  In  chapters  3,  39,  and  73  of  title 
38,  as  follows : 

Clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  305 
amends  section  4101(a)  to  strike  out  an  un- 
necessary first  sentence  (In  light  of  section 
4103,  'Offlce  of  the  Chief  Medical  Director"), 
define  as  the  "primary"  function  of  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  the  pro- 
vision of  a  complete  medical  and  hospital 
service,  and  delete  the  reference  to  medical 
research  therein  in  light  of  the  new  subsec- 
tion (c)  which  clause  (3)  of  this  subsection 
would  add  to  present  section  4104. 

Clause  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  305 
makes  conforming  chimges  In  section  4101 
(b)  to  delete  the  reference  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery's  "primary 
function",  made  redundant  by  the  amend- 
ment made  by  clause  (1)  of  this  subsection. 
Clause  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  305 
redesignates  existing  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 4101  as  subsection  (d)  and  inserts  a 
new  subsection  (c)  defining  and  describing 
the  Department's  medical  and  prosthetic  re- 
search program.  The  new  subsection  Incor- 
porates the  existing  provlslonslof  section  216 
and  portions  of  section  1904,  delating  to  the 
biomedical  and  prosthetic  research  program. 
Indemnification  of  contractors  and  develop- 
ment of  new  technologies,  and  adds  a  ref- 
erence to  health  care  services  and  delivery 
research. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  305  makes  the 
conforming  changes  in  chapter  39  necessi- 
tated by  the  Inclusion  in  chapter  73  of  some 
of  the  provisions  in  section  1904. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  305  makes  tl(e 
conforming  changes  in  chapter  3  (Including 
repeal  of  section  216)  necessitated  by  Uie 
Inclusion  in  chapter  73  of  the  provisions  In 
section  316. 
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Subsection  (d)  of  section  306:  Clause  (1) 
makes  a  conforming  change  in  subsections 
(a)  (3)  and  (3)  of  section  4103  to  clarify  the 
practice  that  appointment  of  the  Deputy 
Chief  and  Associate  Deputy  Chief  Medical 
Directors  is  made  "upon  recommendation  of 
the  Chief  Medical  Director"  by  the  Admin- 
istrator. 

Clause  (3)  amends  section  4103(a)  (4)  to 
correct  a  grammatical  errw. 

Clause  (3)  amends  section  4103(b)(3)  to 
permit  the  removal  for  cause  of  employees 
whose  t^jpointments  are  extended,  as  well  as 
employees  appointed  or  reappointed. 

Clause  (4)  amends  section  4103(c)  to 
authorize  the  Administrator  to  redesignate 
a  member  of  the  Chaplain  Service  as  Direc- 
tor, Chaplain  Service  for  any  period  not  ex- 
ceeding 2  years.  Redesignatlons  are  currently 
for  2 -year  periods,  as  is  the  original  desig- 
nation. Clause  (4)  clarifies  that  redesigna- 
tlons could  be  made  for  periods  of  less  than 
2  years. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  306  amends  sec- 
tion 410S(a)  (6)  to  provide  that  optometrists 
appointed  to  positions  In  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  must  hold  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  optometry  from  an  approved 
school  of  optometry.  This  conforms  the  law 
to  the  procedures  already  followed  by  the 
Department,  which  recognizes  the  accredita- 
tions provided  by  the  bodies  sanctioned  by 
the  Offlce  of  Education. 

Subsection  (f)  of  section  306  amends  sec- 
tion 4108(b)  so  as  to  make  accurate  the  con- 
text for  the  reference  to  section  4113(b). 
Although  an  affiliation  agreement  Is  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  applicability  of  an  advisory 
committee  called  for  In  section  4112(b) ,  such 
section  is  not  basic  authority  for  the  agree- 
ment itself;  therefore,  the  change  from 
"pursusmt  to"  to  "as  referred  to  in"  more 
accurately  describes  the  situation. 

Subsection  (g)  of  section  306  amends  sec- 
tion 4114(b)(3)  to  define  in  more  precise 
fashion  the  terms  "internship"  and  "Intern". 

Section  306.  Makes  technical  and  conform- 
ing amendments  to  chapter  81  of  title  38.  as 
follows : 

Clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
306  amends  subsection  (a)  (3)  of  section  5001 
to  correct  a  grammatical  error.  The  word 
"tuberculous"  is  substituted  for  the  word 
"tuberculosis",  which  Is  erroneous  In  the 
context  used  In  the  subsection.  The  j  ertlnent 
portion  of  the  subsection  would  then  read 
"eligible  veterans  who  are  tuberculous". 

Clause  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  306 
deletes  the  reference  to  the  Administrator's 
"exclusive"  Jurisdiction  over  VA  facilities  to 
take  account  of  the  addition  of  section  6007 
to  title  83  by  Public  Law  93-82. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  306  amends  sub- 
chapter m  of  chapter  81  by  deleting  all 
references  to  wartime  service  In  sections 
5031 ,  5032,  8034, 6035,  and  6036,  for  the  reason 
described  under  the  discussion  of  section 
303(e)  of  the  bill. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  306  changes  the 
Incorrect  reference  to  "paragraphs"  In  the 
first  sentence  of  section  6053(a)  to 
"clauses":  and  changes  to  "Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration health  care  facility"  references 
to  "Veterans  Administration  facility,"  in 
order  to  conform  those  references  to  refer- 
ences elsewhere  in  title  38. 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  306  makes  a 
grammatical  change  in  section  6064(b)  by 
Inserting  "the"  before  "surrounding  medi- 
cal community"  the  second  place  it  appears 
to  correct  the  inadvertent  raniBBion  of  that 
word. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  308  amends 
section  5055(a)  to  delete  a  reference  to  the 
Assistant  Chief  Medical  Director  for  Re- 
search and  Education  In  Medicine — a  non- 
statutory title — and  substitute  in  its  place 
the  more  proper  reference  to  the  Assistant 
Chief  Medical  Director  charged  with  admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  medical  research  program. 


Section  307.  Amends  section  6063  to  de- 
lete the  reference  to  any  medical  school 
afllllatwl  with  the  Veterans'  Administration 
uhder  an  agreement  entered  into  pursuant 
to  subchapter  IV  of  chapter  31  of  this  title. 
This  would  correct  a  technical  error  since 
subchapter  IV  (Sharing  of  Medical  Facilities, 
Equipment,  and  Information)  of  chapter  81 
does  not  relate  to  the  affiliation  of  a  medi- 
cal school  with  the  VA.  As  section  5083  would 
be  amended,  grants  would  be  made  if  the 
medical  school  is  affiliated  with  the  VA 
under  an  agreement  entered  into  pursuant  to 
title  38,  United  States  Code.  Enactment  of 
this  section  would  be  rendered  unnecessary 
If  section  122(4)  of  the  bUl  is  enacted. 

Section  308:  Subsection  (a)  amends  sec- 
tion 6202(b)  to  provide  that  the  Adminis- 
trator may  dispose  of  the  tmclaimed  per- 
sonal property  of  a  dependent  or  survivor 
of  a  veteran  who  dies  while  receiving  care 
in  a  Veterans'  Administration  medical  fa- 
cility. Through  oversight,  this  section  was 
not  amended  at  the  time  of  passage  of  Pub- 
lic Law  93-82,  which  authorized  such  care. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  308  amends  sec- 
tion 5220(a)  to  provide  that  the  property  of 
a  dependent  or  survivor  of  a  veteran  who  dies 
while  receiving  care  in  a  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration medical  facility  shall  vest  in  the 
United  States  If  the  deceased  leaves  no  sva- 
vlvlng  heirs.  Through  oversight,  this  section 
was  not  amended  at  the  time  of  passage  of 
Public  Law  93-83,  which  authorized  such 
care. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  308  amends  sec- 
tion 6231  to  provide  tha.t  the  fact  of  death 
of  a  dependent  or  survivor  of  a  veteran  who 
dies  while  receiving  care  In  a  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration medical  facility  and  leaves  no 
surviving  heirs  shall  give  rise  to  a  conclusive 
presumption  of  a  valid  contract  fr"  the  dis- 
position of  all  property  left  by  Uie  decedent. 
Tlirough  oversight,  this  section  was  not 
amended  at  the  time  of  passage  of  Public 
Law  93-82,  which  auth<H-lzed  such  care. 

Section  309.  Amends  chapter  73  of  title 
38  for  three  purpo.%s:  (1)  to  change  all  ref- 
erences to  "physician's  assistants"  and 
"physicians'  assistants"  to  a  standardized 
reference  to  "physician  assistants",  and  to 
change  all  references  to  "dentists'  assistants" 
to  "expanded-duty  dental  auxiliaries";  (2) 
to  change  all  references  to  "pay",  "compen- 
sation", or  "wages"  to  a  standardized  refer- 
ence to  "rate  of  basic  pay";  and  (3)  to 
change  references  to  "individuals"  and  "em- 
ployees" to  a  standardized  reference  to  "per- 
sons" and  "personnel". 

Section  310.  Amends  ch^ters  17.  73, 81,  and 
82  to  eliminate  all  nouns  and  pronouns 
which  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  gender, 
and  substitute  nondiscriminatory  references 
to  "the  Administrator",  "the  Chief  Medical 
Director",  "the  vetoran",  other  nouns,  and 
the  possessslve  adjectival  forms  of  such 
nouns  where  appropriate. 

Section  311.  Establishes  as  the  effective 
date  tar  all  amendments  made  by  the  bill 
(except  as  otherwise  i>rovlded  in  the  bill) 
the  date  30  days  after  the  first  day  of  the  first 
calendar  month  following  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  bill.  Specific  other  effective 
dates  are  provided  In  section  110(b)  (3)  of 
the  bill  (regarding  Increased  rates  for  pay- 
ments of  State  homes) ;  section  111(c)  of  the 
bill  (relating  to  the  establishment  of  a  pre- 
ventive health  care  program) ;  section  113(b) 
of  the  bill  rel&tlng  to  disclosure  of  certain 
names  and  addresses  of  veterans) ;  and  sec- 
tion 114(b)  of  the  bill  (regarding  shortening 
and  probationary  period  for  title  38  em- 
ployees) . 

INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY  ASSIST- 
ANCE AND  ARMS  EXPORT  CON- 
TROL ACT  OP  1976— S.  2662 

AMXMDMXNT  NO.  13»4 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 


Mr.  HETiMS  (for  Mr.  Goldwatkr)  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  2662)  to 
amend  the  Fordgn  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
and  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

AMXNDMCNTS   NOS.    13eS    THBOOCH    1401 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.)       

Mr.  TOWER  submitted  four  amend- 
ments Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  2662) .  supra. 


COPYRIGHT  LAW  REVISION— S.  22 

AMXNDMXMT  NO.  13BS 

(Ordered  to  be  printed temd  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Stoke,  and  Mr.  Morgan)  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them  jointly  to  the  bill  (S.  22)  for  the 
general  revision  of  the  copyright  law, 
tiUe  17  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


AMENDMENT     OP     THE     FEDB 
ELECmON  CAMPAIGN  ACT— S.  2911 

AMXNDMXMT  NO.  13*6 

(CJMered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra-  - 
tion.) 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  submitting  an  amendment  to  S.  2911 
which,  in  effect,  will  authorize  a  Presi- 
dentially  appointed  Federal  Election 
Commission  to  operate  only  until  April 
1. 1977. 

Let  me  explain,  briefly,  my  reasons  for 
urging  this  course  of  action. 

It  is  increasingly  apparent,  first,  that 
now  is  not  a  propitious  time  for  a 
thoroughgoing  revision  of  the  PMeral 
Election  Campaign  Act  Whatever  the 
implications  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
recent  ruling  for  the  act's  regulation  of 
campaign  spending — and  however  de- 
sirable it  may  be  to  extend  public  financ- 
ing to  congressional  campaigns — we  are 
highly  unlikely  to  reach  any  kind  of  con- 
sensus on  comprehensive  legislation  in 
this  election  year. 

Attempts  to  change  the  rules  in  the 
middle  of  the  game  inevitably  generate 
a  good  deal  of  heat  but  seldom  produce 
much  of  anjrthing  beyond  delay  and  irri- 
tated spectators. 

Mr.  President,  on  February  3, 1  joined 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWOKEH)  and  others  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2911.  a  bill  to  reconstitote  the  Com- 
missiim.  At  that  time,  during  a  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Sena- 
tor Buckley)  ,  I  stated  in  part: 

I  am  not  in  complete  accord  with  S.  2911. 
because  I  do  not  think  we  should  reconsti- 
tute the  Commission  on  a  permanent  basis.  I 
think  the  Commission  should  be  reconsti- 
tuted temporarily.  Just  few  the  purpose  of  the 
elections  this  year.  ...  If  Congress  decides 
that  the  Comptroller  General,  or  someone 
else,  should  provide  for  the  allocation  of  the 
public  money  that  has  been  collected  for 
the  Presidential  election  campaigns,  that  Is 
aU  very  well. 

But  I  would  prefer  that  we  continue  the 
Commission  temporarily,  with  appointment 
of  its  members  by  the  President  and  with  the 
adviro  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  ctMifirmed 
as  others  are  confirmed,  and  retain  in  it  the 
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power  to  certify  candidates  for  receipt  of 
matching  and  other  authorized  public  fi- 
nancing. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  go  any 
further  than  that  at  this  time.  .  .  . 

As  all  of  US  are  aware,  by  striking  the 
Commission  as  presently  constituted,  the 
Court  placed  the  act's  administration — 
including  further  disbursement  of  public 
financing — in  limbo.  Unless  Congress 
either  reconstitutes  the  Commission,  pro- 
viding for  Presidential  appointment  of 
all  its  voting  members,  or  creates  an 
alternative  arrangement  for  the  dis- 
charge of  its  administrative  responsi- 
bilities by  a  legally  qualified  "OflQcer  of 
the  United  States,"  neither  the  Presiden- 
tial candidates  nor  the  parties  can  be 
"certified"  for  public  financing  after  the 
expiration  of  the  Court's  30-day  grace 
period. 

Equity  and  commonsense  demand 
that  we  move — and  move  now — so  that 
those  who  are  presently  in  the  Presiden- 
tial primaries  and  who  are  counting  on 
Federal  support  can  continue  their  cam- 
paigns. 

Comptroller  General  Elmer  Staats  has 
advised  us  that  certification  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OfBce,  either  perma- 
nently or  for  a  limited  period,  "would 
place  upon  GAO  a  responsibiUty  that  it  is 
Inadequately  prepared  to  take."  He  has 
recommended  instead  that  the  Commis- 
sion be  reconstituted  within  the  time  al- 
lowed by  the  Court. 

I  am  convinced,  however,  that  we 
should  not  move  precipitously  to  place 
authority  to  regulate  Federal  elections 
permanently  in  the  hands  of  a  commis- 
sion made  up  entirely  of  Presidential 
appointees.  Surely  a  decision  to  delegate 
such  power,  which  if  abused  can  benefit 
so  directly  some  candidates  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others,  should  not  be  made 
without  the  most  careful  consideration. 

Specifying  a  termination  date  for  a 
reconstituted  commission,  as  provided  by 
my  amendment,  will  operate  as  a  power- 
ful safeguard  over  the  next  year. 

During  that  period,  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  monitor  the  Commission's 
activities  closely.  It  is  my  fervent  hope 
that  these  committers  will  exercise  their 
oversight  responsibility  systematically 
and  vigorously,  so  that  tney  will  be  In  a 
position — prior  to  April  1977 — to  recom- 
mend whatever  changes  may  be  neces- 
sary to  insure  even-handed  use  of  the 
Commission's  authority. 

It  is  my  hope,  too,  that  the  necessity 
to  reauthorize  the  Commission  will  serve 
as  a  spur  to  the  Congress  to  look  care- 
fully at  other  aspects  of  the  truncated 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act,  to  re- 
view, in  an  off  year,  our  experience  with 
public  financing,  and  to  determine  in  an 
orderly  manner  where  campaign  reform 
should  go  from  here. 

Mr.  President,  neither  S.  2911  nor  my 
amendment  affect  in  any  way  the  Com- 
mission's present  statutory  authority. 
The  intent  is  simply  to  provide  for  im- 
plementation and  enforcement  of  the 
act  with  as  little  disruption  as  possible 
for  the  remainder  of  this  election  year 
and  for  completion  of  the  postelection 
audit  early  next  year. 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  demon 


strate  its  ability  to  act  expeditiously. 
I  now  submit  my  amendment  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

"There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amekdmznt  No.  1396 

On  page  2,  line  4,  Insert  the  following  Im- 
mediately before  the  quotation  marks:  "The 
Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  on  April  I, 
1977.". 

On  page  2,«strlke  out  lines  &-16,  and  Insert 
the  following  In  Ueu  thereof : 

"(b)  Paragraph  2  of  section  310(a)  of  such 
Act  (2  UJ8.C.  437c(a) )  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(2)  Any  vacancy  occurring  In  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Commission  shall  be  filled  In 
the  same  manner  as  In  the  case  of  the  origi- 
nal appointment.". 

On  page  2.  strike  out  all  after  line  21 
through  page  3,  line  2. 

On  page  3.  line  3,  strike  out  "(c)"  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  "(b)". 


NOTICE   OF   HEARINGS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  will  commence  hearings 
on  H.R.  5620,  relating  to  the  construc- 
tion of  U.S.  Mint  buildings,  at  10  a.m.  on 
February  27  in  room  5300  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Marion  Mayer  at  224-7391. 


HEARINGS  ON  TRANSPORTATION 
OF  ALASKAN  NATURAL  GAS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Commerce  and  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committees  will  conduct  a 
joint  oversight  hearing  on  Issues  relat- 
ing to  the  transportation  of  Alaskan  nat- 
ural gas  to  markets  in  the  lower  48 
States. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  9:30  a.m.  on 
Tuesday,  February  17,  in  room  3110  of 
the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  Wit- 
nesses will  include  representatives  from 
a  number  of  Federal  agencies  and  the 
State  of  Alaska. 

The  Commerce  and  Interior  Commit- 
tees have  developed  a  questioxmaire. 
which  was  sent  to  all  prospective  wit- 
nesses, in  an  effort  to  focus  attention  on 
some  of  the  major  issues  involved  in 
transporting  Alaskan  natural  gas.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  this 
questionnaire,  as  well  as  the  memoran- 
dum sent  to  members  of  the  two  com- 
mittees by  Senator  Magnuson  and  Sena- 
tor Jackson,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Issues  Concekninc  the  Transportation 
or  Alaskan  Natural  Gas 

ICEMORANDtnc    OF    THE    CHAnMEN 

In  February  1976,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce  will  conduct  Joint 
oversight  hearings  on  Arctic  natural  gas  re- 
serves and  alternative  transportation  systems 
for  delivery  of  this  gas  to  markets  In  the 
lower  48  States.  The  committees  will  examine 
the  Institutional,  resource  and  other  factors 
which    may    constrain    or    significantly    in- 
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fluence  the  cost,  timing  and  mode  of  delivery 
of  this  natural  gas  Into  existing  distribution 
systems. 

To    facilitate   our   respective   committees' 
consideration  of  this  matter  and  to  develop 
a  factual  background  on  the  major  policy  de- 
cisions respecting  Alaska  gas.  Interested  per- 
sons are  Invited  to  respond  to  all  or  any  of 
the  attached  questions  by  February  11,  1976. 
Materials  submitted   will   be   Included  In 
the  hearing  record  on  this  matter. 
Henry  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and 
iTU-ular  Affairs. 

Warren  O.  Magnuson, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Commerce. 

I.     ASSESSMENT    OF  NATURAL    CAS    SUPPLIES 

A.  Natural  gas  supplies 

(1)  What  are  the  current  estimates  of 
proven  reserves  In : 

(a)  the  Sadlerochlt  formation  of  the  Prud- 
hoe  Bay  field, 

(b)  other  formations  In  the  Prudhoe  Bay 
field. 

(c)  reserves  elsewhere  In  Arctic  or  Interior 
Alaska,  or  on  the  Arctic  OCS,  and 

(d)  the  Mackenzie  Delta  and  adjacent 
Canadian  onshore  and  offshore  areas. 

(2)  What  additional  reserves  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  be  discovered  and  pro- 
duced from  each  of  these  areas  by  1985? 

(3)  What  Is  the  range  of  uncertainty  and/ 
or  dispute  In  each  of  the  estimates  In  ques- 
tions 1  and  2  above : 

(a)  resulting  from  geological  or  engineer- 
ing uncertainty, 

(b)  depending  on  leasing  or  resource  de- 
velopment policies,  or 

(c)  resulting  from  uncertainty  about 
other  factors  (economic  Incentives,  Industry 
response,  logistical  problems,  etc.)? 

(4)  What  are  the  potential  natural  gas 
resources  In  each  of  the  areas  Identified  In 
question  ( 1 )  and  the  likelihood  of  their  pro- 
duclblllty  In  volumes  which  could  Influence 
the  viability  or  relative  merits  of  alternative 
systems  for  delivery  of  Prudhoe  Bay  natural 
gas? 

(6)  Consider  specifically  what  leasing  or 
development  policy  regarding  the  Alaska 
outer  continental  shelf.  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  No.  4.  the  Arctic  Wildlife  Range, 
state  lands  and  lands  controlled  by  Alaska 
Native  corporations  might  be  necessary  to 
make  viable  various  alternative  transporta- 
tion systems?  Consider  also  the  possibility 
of  major  discoveries  In  Lower  Cook  Inlet, 
the  Gulf  of  Alaska,  or  other  areas  of  Alaska, 
and  their  Implications  for  the  vlabUlty  or 
merits  of  alternative  transport  systems? 
B.  Deliverability  and  cost 

( 1 )  What  levels  of  natural  gas  production 
could  each  of  the  areas  considered  in  sub- 
part A  above  reasonably  be  expected  to  sup- 
port in  each  year  1980  through  1985.  if  trans- 
portation were  available,  given  due  allow- 
ance for  the  time  necessary  for  field  develop, 
ment? 

(2)  What  Is  the  range  of  uncertainty  or 
dispute  over  each  of  these  estimates?  Con- 
sider particularly  the  relationship  between 
crude  oil  recovery  and  natural  gas  production 
from  the  Prudhoe  Bay  Field. 

(3)  The  Van  Poollen  study  for  the  State  of 
Alaska  Implies  that  the  potential  tradeoff 
between  gas  and  oil  production  from  the 
Sadlerochlt  formation  will  not  be  known 
untu 

(a)  tests  have  been  made  of  the  ability  to 
inject  water  into  the  reservoir  and  a  source 
of  water  has  been  assured,  and 

(b)  the  operation  of  the  aquifer  underly- 
ing the  reservoir  has  been  observed  during 
oil  production. 

Is  this  Inference  correct?  If  not,  can  the 
optimum  rate  of  gas  production  presently  be 
calculated?  If  so.  what  is  it?  If  the  Inference 
Is  WMTect,  when  are  the  earliest  and  latest 
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dates  that  enough  information  might  be 
available  to  make  a  prudent  dedsicn  on  the 
rate  of  gas  production  and  the  system  to 
transport  such  natural  gas? 

(4)  (a)  What  Is  the  statutory  mandate  and 
policy  of  the  oil  and  gas  conservation  author- 
ity in  Alaska  with  respect  to  optimizing  the 
Joint  production  of  oil  and  gas? 

(b)  To  what  extent  is  there  a  requirement 
or  authority  for  the  agency  or  the  State  to 
consider  economic  or  development  factors 
(as  opposed  to  physical  conservation  alone) 
In  regulating  field  production  levels? 

(5)  (a)  Could  the  rates  of  production  at 
Prudhoe  Bay  now  contemplated  by  the  i^pll- 
cants  in  Docket  CP-75-96  before  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  be  appreciably  reduced  by 
actions  of  the  State  of  Alaska? 

(b)  When  will  the  Alaskan  conservation 
agency  decide  on  the  allowable  rate  of  nat- 
ural gas  and  oil  production? 

(c)  Can  Its  Initial  decision  be  lafcr  modi- 
fled?  \ 

(d)  Is  there  a  conflict  between  tn«  FPC's 
certificating  authority  and  the  State's  con- 
servation authority?  If  so,  which  authority 
would  prevail? 

(6)  What  Is  the  anticipated  cost  (not  nec- 
essarily equal  to  price)  of  Prudhoe  Bay  nat- 
ural gas  at  the  weUhead?  Please  supply  the 
assumptions  and  detailed  back-up  for  such 
estimates.  Specifically: 

(a)  Are  these  calculations  Incremental 
costs,  assuming  that  all  Joint  costs  of  lease 
acquisition  and  field  development  are  borne 
by  oil  production,  or  do  they  assume  an  allo- 
cation of  such  Joint  costs  to  gas  production; 
and 

(b)  Does  the  cost  estimate  Include  the 
value  of  oil  production  forgone.  If  any? 

n.     DEMAND     FOR     ALASKAN      NATURAL      GAS 

A.  Anticipated  shortages 
In  the  absence  of  the  Alaskan  gas,  what 
are  the  anticipated  natural  gas  shortages  in 
the  lower  48  states  by  region  In  the  1980-85 
period? 

(1)  Which  pipelines  are  expected  to  be  In 
deepest  curtailment  of  priority  users  in  that 
period?  What  Is  the  range  of  uncertainty 
associated  with  these  estimates? 

(2)  What  Is  the  anticipated  intrastate  de- 
mand for  natural  gas  in  Alaska  during  the 
1980-85  period? 

(a)  How  much  of  the  Prudhoe  Bay  gas 
is  planned  to  be  consiuned  In  Alaska? 

(b)  To  what  extent  do  these  projections 
of  Alaskan  consumption  assume  natural  gas 
use  for  boiler  fuel  and  other  uses  for  which 
oil  or  coal  could  b*  substituted? 

(c)  How  much  do  these  estimates  vary 
with  different  assumptions  concerning  nat- 
ural gas  and  oil  prices? 

(3)  Which  pipelines  or  distributors  have 
options  to  purchase  Alaskan  natural  gas  at 
this  time? 

(a)  Would  the  same  pipelines  and  dis- 
tributors obtain  Alaskan  natural  gas  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  Arctic  Gas  or  the  El 
Paso  project  are  approved? 

(b)  What  are  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
these  options  to  purchase? 

(c)  If  Prudhoe  Bay  gas  were  to  be  sold  to 
the  pipteline  systems  in  greatest  need  on  the 
basis  of  the  best  current  projections  pursuant 
to  the  FPC's  current  curtailment  policy, 
which  pipelines  would  receive  the  gas  and 
what  quantity  would  be  sold  to  each? 

(d)  On  what  terms  would  non-transporta- 
tion system  owners  have  access  to  the  Alas- 
kan gas  transportation  system? 

(4)  The  State  of  Alaska  has  not  yet  com- 
mitted Its  royalty  share  of  the  Prudhoe  Bay 
gas  to  sale  or  options.  Will  the  State's  de- 
cision regarding  disposition  of  its  rojralty 
gas  (a),  between  interstate  and  Intrastate 
purchasers,  or  (b)  among  Interstate  pur- 
chasers, significantly  infiuence  the  viability 
or  the  FPC's  evaluation  of  alternative  trans- 
portation systems? 


B.Price 

(1)  Is  the  demand  for  Alaskan  natiiral 
gas  sensitive  to  natural  gas  prices  and  to 
the  price  of  alternative  fuels  in  the  lower 
48  states? 

(2)  When  do  the  producers  and  piir- 
chasers  intend  to  enter  Into  firm  long-term 
contracts  for  the  sale  of  the  Prudhoe  Bay 
natural  gas? 

(a)  What  Is  the  reason  for  the  delay  to 
date? 

(b)  What  price  will  the  producers  receive 
In  the  absence  of  FPC  price  controls? 

(c)  What  will  be  the  duration  of  the  sales 
price? 

(d)  What  are  the  other  likely  major  terms 
of  such  contracts? 

(3)  For  the  two  transportation  systems 
proposed  by  the  applicants  and  the  modifica- 
tions recommended  by  the  FPC  environ- 
mental staff,  what  are  the  antic^ated 

(a)  capital  costs  (In  1975  dollars); 

(b)  the  Initial  total  transportation 
per   Mcf   delivered   to   points   on   the   West 
Coast,  In  the  Midwest  and  In  the  East;  and 

(c)  the  total  transportation  tariff  per  Mcf 
delivered  to  such  destinations  15  years  after 
Initial  delivery? 

(4)  Are  current  estimates  realistic  in  light 
of  the  large  cost  overruns  that  recently  have 
characterized  major  construction  projects 
like  the  Trans-Alaska  oil  pipeline,  the  Wash- 
ington lletro  or  nuclear  generating  plants? 
To  what  extent  do  the  current  cost  esti- 
mates take  Into  account  the  likelihood  of 
materials  shortages,  failure  to  perform  by 
certain  contractors,  defects  or  late  delivery 
of  equipment,  labor  disputes,  unusually  se- 
vere weather,  regulatory  delays,  etc.?  If  the 
experience  of  the  Alaskan  oil  pipeline  and 
all  these  factors  are  taken  Into  considera- 
tion, what  Is  the  magnitude  of  total  system 
costs  (In  both  current  dollars  and  1975  con- 
stant dollars)  that  conceivably  could  be  ex- 
pected? 

(5)  To  what  extent  does  transportation  at 
each  system's  design  capacity  depend  upon 
additional  discoveries  of  new  reserves?  What 
is  the  range  of  anticipated  total  caj>ltal  and 
operating  costs  per  Mcf  at  various  levels  of 
throughput? 

(6)  (a)  What  Is  the  size  of  the  market  for 
Alaskan  gas  In  the  lower  48  states  If  its 
average  lower  48  city  gate  price  (In  constant 
1975  dollars)  Is  $2.00  per  Mcf?  $2.50  per 
Mcf?  $3.00  per  Mcf?  $4.00  per  Mcf?  $5.00  per 
Mcf?  What  Is  the  assumed  oil  price  In  these 
estimates? 

(b)  At  each  average  price  what  portion 
of  the  total  gas  over  the  course  of  a  year 
would  be  consumed  by  priority  users,  (resi- 
dential and  conunerclal)  and  at  what  price; 
and  what  portion  woiild  have  to  be  sold 
for  boiler  fuel  or  as  mterruptible  supply, 
and  at  what  price? 

(7)  What  would  be  the  Impact  on  demand 
for  Alaskan  gas  If  Its  price  at  the  city  gate 
were  substantially  higher  than  the  equiva- 
lent average  price  of  oil?  At  what  price  per 
Mcf  would  pipelines  no  longer  be  willing  to 
purchase  Alaskan  gas?  What  Is  the  probabil- 
ity and  under  what  circumstances,  taking 
Into  account  production  costs,  all  tariffs  and 
taxes,  that  the  price  of  Alaskan  gas  would 
exceed  the  amount  purchasers  are  willing  to 
pay  for  an  equivalent  volume  of  base  load 
supply? 

Please  provide  the  estimates  requested  In 
questions  (6)  and  (7)  on  the  alternative 
assumptions  that  Alaska  natural  gas  Is  re- 
quired to  be  priced  (1)  Incrementally  or 
(2)  on  a  "rolled  in"  basis. 

C.  Cost  of  delay 

(1)  What  revisions  must  be  made  in  proj- 
ect costs  for  each  year  of  delay  (up  to  five 
years)  In  the  commencement  of  construc- 
tion? 

(2)  What  is  the  best  estimate  of  the  total 
cost  to  consumers  for  each  year  of  delay  be- 


yond 1980  in  terms  of  the  price  of  alternative 
fuels  or  Impact  on  the  economy  of  a  gas 
shortage? 

m.  STATUS  OF  REGULATORY  APPROVALS 

A.  Agencies  involved 
List  all  of  the  Federal  and  state  agencies 
which  must  Issue  permits  or  approvals  as  a 
prerequisite  to  the  construction  or  operation 
of  an  Alaskan  gas  transmission  system. 

(1)  State  the  estimated  timetable  for  the 
applicants  to  obtain  such  approvals  in  the 
absence  of  expediting  legislation. 

(2)  Is  it  possible  or  reasonable  for  the  FPC 
to  grant  a  certificate  for  any  gas  transporta- 
tion system  before  the  dellverabUlty  issues 
Identified  In  subpart  I,  B  are  resolved? 

(3)  State  any  approvals  required  after  the 
FPC  Issues  a  certificate  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity.  Can  the  necessity  of  any  such 
approvals  delay  or  even  prohibit  construction 
of  the  system? 

(4)  Identify  the  possibilities  f<»-  slippage 
nd  delay  in  the  timetable  for  the  FPC  and 

oteer  agency  approvals? 

B.  Federal-State  relations 

(1)  Are  Federal  and  state  approval  proc- 
esses coordinated? 

(2)  Is  there  a  potential  for  conflict  be- 
tween state  land-use,  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment, construction,  conservation,  safety  and 
other  regulatory  or  taxation  activities  and 
Federal  requirements  and  permits? 

(3)  What  Is  the  mechanism,  or  what 
mechanism  should  be  established,  for  en- 
couraging early  state  Input  and  resolving 
differences  between  Federal  and  state 
policies? 

C.  Judicial  review 

(1)  Which  Federal  or  state  agency  deci- 
sions regarding  the  transptortatlon  of  Alas- 
kan gas  are  the  likely  subjects  of  judicial  re- 
view? What  is  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the 
time  required  to  complete  such  Judicial  re- 
view of  agency  decisions?  Could  construc- 
tion commence  while  such  judicial  review 
was  underway? 

(2)  In  the  absence  of  any  legislation,  what 
Is  the  expected  date  on  which  construction 
coiild  commence?  Be  completed? 

D.  Alternatives 

Please  provide  estimates  of  the  costs,  en- 
vironmental impacts,  construction  lead  times 
and  other  relevant  facts  concerning: 

(1)  An  alternative  pipeline  route  from  the 
North  Slope  to  Fairbanks  and  then  parallel- 
ing the  Alcan  Highway; 

(2)  Conversion  of  natural  gas  to  methanol 
and  shipment  by  the  trans-Alaska  oil  pipe- 
line or  tanker  or  submarine;  and 

(3)  Other  possible  alternatives. 

E.  Safety 
What  are  the  design  and  operation  tech- 
niques to  assure  safe  and  continuous  opera- 
tion of  Alaskan  natiiral  gas  transportation 
systems? 

1.  What  Is  the  relationship  between  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  with  respect  to 
safety  standards  during  gas  pipeline  con- 
struction and  operation? 

2.  What  are  the  probable  and  worst  case 
estimates  of  Injury  and  damage  of  natural 
gas  pipeline  accidents? 

3.  Which  State  and/or  Federal  agencies 
have  jurisdiction  over  LNG  terminal  siting 
with  respect  to  safety,  distance  from  popu- 
lation centers,  and  ship  traffic  control? 

4.  What  plans  or  procedures  have  the  re- 
sponsible agencies  or  the  applicant  devised  to 
prevent  or  deal  with  LNG  tanker  collisions 
or  other  LNG  handling  accidents?  What  Is 
the  best  available  technology  to  minimize  the 
risk  of  an  LNG  accident  and  to  deal  with 
serious  LNG  accidents? 

5.  What  are  the  probable  and  worst  case 
estimates  of  Injury  and  damage  that  could 
result  from  an  LNG  tanker,  or  terminal  acci- 
dent? What  are  the  owners'  liabilities  for 
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such  an  accident?  Are  existing  liability  laws 
adequate  to  provide  compensation  for  all 
damages  resulting  from  a  probable  and  worst 
case  accident? 

F.  CaTtadian  procedure 

(1)  What  is  the  status  of  Canadian  pro- 
ceedings regarding  the  Arctic  Oas  and  Maple 
Leaf  projects?  What  Is  the  anticipated 
schedule  for  final  approvals  by  the  National 
Energy  Board  and  the  Cabinet?  What  ap- 
provals are  required  by  Provincial  Govern- 
ments? Are  there  other  opportunities  for  de- 
lay of  a  Canadian  decision,  such  as  settle- 
ment of  Canadian  native  claims?  What  Is  the 
best  estimate  of  when  the  Canadian  Oovern- 
ment  will  reveal  whether  a  trans-Canada 
route  to  transptort  Alaskan  gas  Is  acceptable 
to  Canada? 

(2)  To  what  extent  does  the  Canadian  de- 
cision in  fact  await  or  depend  upon  a  decision 
by  the  United  States? 

(3)  What  diplomatic  channels  or  other 
mechanisms  are  available  to  assure  coordi- 
nation of  the  C.S.  and  Canadian  approval 
processes?  How  would  differences  be  resolved 
if  Incompatible  trans-Canada  routes  are  ap- 
proved in  the  US.  and  Canada? 

C.  Treaty  status 

(1)  What  is  the  anticipated  Initialing 
date  for  the  U.S.-Canadlan  pipeline  treaty? 

(3)  What  are  the  terms  of  the  draft 
treaty? 

(3)  Would  the  treaty  limit  or  restrain  the 
taxation  or  regulatory  authority  of  state  or 
Provincial  governments? 

(4)  What  other  Issues  remain  to  be  re- 
solved in  a  specific  protocol  dealing  with  an 
Alaska-Canadian  transmission  system? 

IV.    FINANCING 

A.  Private  capability 

(1)  Do  private  capital  markets  have  the 
capability  to  provide  the  necessary  funds  for 
the  construction  of  an  Alaskan  gas  trans- 
portation system?  Can  the  equity  capital  for 
this  project  be  attracted  solely  on  the  basis 
of  regulated  revenues  from  natural  gas  con- 
sumers? What  is  the  anticipated  Interest  rate 
at  which  needed  long-term  debt  capital  can 
be  raised? 

(2)  Assume  the  project  encountered  sub- 
stantial cost  overruns.  Could  it  still  be  fi- 
nanced privately?  What  are  the  outer  limits 
of  the  amount  of  capital  that  could  be  pri- 
vately raised? 

B.  Subsidies 

( 1 )  To  what  extent  are  either  of  the  appli- 
cants intending  to  seek  Federal  subsidies, 
loan  guarantees  or  other  forms  of  financial 
assistance  to  offset  costs  or  provide  cost  over- 
run protection? 

(2)  Can  either  project  be  constructed  and 
operated  without  any  such  Federal  assist- 
ance? 

(3)  If  Federal  assistance  to  protect  against 
cost  overruns  is  required,  what  Incentives  can 
be  incorporated  to  give  the  successful  appli- 
cant incentives  to  minimize  costs? 

(4)  If  a  project  requiring  LNO  transporta- 
tion Is  certified : 

(a)  How  many  vessels  would  be  needed? 

(b)  Where  would  such  vessels  be  con- 
structed? 

(c)  What  is  the  amount  of  subsidies  or 
loan  guarantees  likely  to  be  requested? 

C.  Tariffs 

(1)  Is  It  anticipated  that  Alaskan  gas  will 
be  sold  pursuant  to  an  all-events  full  cost 
of  service  tariff  whereby  rates  are  automati- 
cally adjusted  to  reflect  any  costs  incurred 
and  are  paid  by  purchasers  whether  natural 
gas  is  delivered  or  not? 

(2)  What  U  the  anticipated  risk  that  gas 
deliveries  will  be  Interrupted  over  the  life  of 
a  project? 

(3)  Is  the  private  financing  of  the  Alaskan 
gas  transportation  system  contingent  upon 
state  and  Federal  approval  of  such  an  all - 
events  tariff? 


(4)  Are  there  precedents  for  an  all -events 
tariff  in  other  situations? 

(5)  What  Is  the  likelihood  that  state  pub- 
lic utility  commissions  would  approve  nat- 
iiral  gas  purchases  conditioned  upon  such 
tariffs? 

(6)  Can  purchasers  obtain  insurance  from 
private  markets  to  insulate  them  against 
financial  difficulties  If  gas  deliveries  are  In- 
terrupted? 

(7)  If  the  risk  of  Interruption  Is  signifi- 
cant, would  it  be  prudent  to  limit  the  per- 
centage of  Alaskan  gas  entering  any  pipeline 
or  distribution  company? 

v.     LXCISIATION 

( 1 )  What  legislation.  If  any,  is  required 
to  facilitate  the  construction  of  an  Alaskan 
natural  gas  transportation  system? 

(2)  What  subjects  should  such  legislation 
address?  Consider  and  comment  on  such 
matters  as: 

(a)  an  expedited  schedule  for  FPC  action: 

( b )  a  narrowing  of  Judicial  review  in  time 
and  scope; 

(c)  establishment  of  a  Congressional  re- 
view process: 

(d)  congressional  selection  of  one  or  more 
routes  by  directing  all  Involved  federal  agen- 
cies to  expeditiously  grant  all  required  per- 
mits and  licenses: 

(e)  eeUbllshment  of  wellhead  price  ceil- 
ings and  tariffs  for  Alaskan  gas: 

(f)  establishment  of  a  consolidated  ad- 
ministrative process  for  the  siting  of  LNO 
facilities: 

(g)  basis  for  and  extent  of  an  LNO  vessel 
owners  liability  for  damages  In  the  event  of 
accident: 

(h)  provision  lor  financial  assistance  to  as- 
sure project  construction: 

(1)  providing  for  allocation  of  Alaskan  gas 
to  pipeline  systems  In  greatest  need: 

(J)  resolution  of  environmental  Issues  as- 
sociated with  the  transportation  of  Alaskan 
gas:  and 

(k)  other  matters. 

Mkmokanoum 
To:  Members  of  the  Senate  Committees  on 
Commerce  and  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 
From:  Warren  O.  Magnuson  and  Henry  M. 

Jackson,  Chairmen. 
Subject:  Hearings  on  Alaskan  natural  gas. 

The  Senate  Commerce  and  Senate  Interior 
Committees  are  scheduled  to  conduct  a  Joint 
oversight  hearing  on  February  17  on  the 
transportation  of  Alaskan  natural  gas  to 
markets  in  the  lower  48  states.  The  Commerce 
Committee  has  Jurisdiction  over  transpor- 
tation matters  generally  and  has  Jurisdiction 
over  the  Federal  Power  Commission  which, 
under  the  Natural  Oas  Act.  certifies  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  for  the  transportation 
of  natural  gas  for  resale  In  Interstate  com- 
merce. The  Interior  Committee  has  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Interior  Department  and  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  under  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  has  authority  to  grant 
right-of-way  permits  for  the  use  of  such 
lands  for  natural  gas  pipelines.  The  hearings 
will  commence  at  9:30  AM  In  room  3110  of 
the  Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Building.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
the  State  of  Alaska  and  the  principal  Federal 
agencies  Involved — the  Departments  of  In- 
terior. Transportation.  Treasury  and  State 
and  the  Federal  Energy  Administration — 
have  been  invited  to  appear. 

Industry  and  Oovernment  forecasters  are 
projecting  rapid  declines  of  natural  gas  pro- 
duction from  conventional  sources  in  the 
years  ahead.  A  bright  spot  in  this  otherwise 
dismal  picture  is  the  discovery  of  an  esti- 
mated 36  trillion  cubic  feet  at  Prudhoe  Bay 
in  Alaska.  But  in  order  for  this  discovery  to 
make  a  significant  contribution  toward  al- 
leviating natural  gas  shortages,  a  transporta- 
tion system  that  can  deliver  the  gas  at  prices 
that  consumers  will  pay  la  required.  Cur- 


rently, two  applications  are  pending  before 
the  Federal  Power  Cocnmlsslon  to  transport 
this  gas  to  major  markets  in  the  lower  48 
states: 

The  El  Paso  Alaska  Company  proposes  to 
construct  a  natural  gas  pipeline  parallel  to 
the  Alaskan  Oil  Pipeline  from  the  North 
Slope  to  Southern  Alaska.  The  gas  would 
then  be  liquefied  and  shipped  to  Southern 
California  in  cryogenic  tankers.  F^om  there, 
the  g;as  would  be  transported  by  displace- 
ment, primarily  through  existing  pipeline  fa- 
cilities to  contract  purchasers  throughout 
the  nation. 

The  Arctic  Oas  Project  would  be  an  all- 
pipeline  route  from  the  North  Slope  of 
Alaska  to  the  Mackenzie  Delta  area  of  Can- 
ada's Northwest  territories  and  then  South, 
dividing  into  two  legs  to  directly  serve 
markets  in  the  West  and  Midwest.  This  proj- 
ect would  also  deliver  Canadian  Mackenzie 
Delta  gas  to  Canadian  markets. 

In  Canada.  Foothills  Pipelines.  Ltd.,  has 
also  applied  to  the  National  Energy  Board  to 
construct  an  all -Canadian  pipeline  from  the 
Canadian  Mackenzie  Delta  to  Southern  Can- 
ada. If  either  the  El  Paso  Alaska  Plan  or  the 
Foothills  Project  were  approved  and  built 
the  Arctic  Oas  Project  would  probably  not  h" 
economical. 

The  Westinghouse  Oceanic  Division  an!I 
the  U.S.  Martltime  Administration  have  als;* 
undertaken  conceptual  studies  of  bringing 
Alaska  natural  gas  energy  to  lower  48  mar- 
kets in  the  form  of  methanol.  Under  this 
proposal.  North  Slope  gas  would  be  converted 
to  Methanol  and  Initially  shipped  through 
the  trans- Alaska  oil  pipeline  and  transported 
by  conventional  tanker  to  markets  for  use  as 
a  petrochemical  feedstock,  gasoline  additive, 
and  industrial  fuel.  As  more  of  the  oil  pipe- 
line capacity  was  required  to  ship  crude  oil. 
the  methanol  could  be  transported  to  East 
Coast  markets  by  submarine  tanker. 

As  background  for  the  hearings  the  staffs 
of  the  Conunerce  and  Interior  Committees 
have  prepared  a  questionnaire  for  response 
by  witnesses  and  other  interested  persons  on 
the  issues  concerning  the  transportation  of 
natural  gas.  Some  of  the  area  which  the  wit- 
nesses have  been  requested  to  address  are  as 
follows : 

1.  The  location  and  size  of  natural  gas  re- 
sources in  Alaska.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  substantial  potential  natural  gas  reserves 
in  Alaska  outside  of  Prudhoe  Bay  and  if  ma- 
jor discoveries  are  made  In  the  future  it 
would  be  desirable  to  Initially  construct  a 
transportation  system  that  Is  flexible  enough 
to  provide  access  to  the  maximum  amount  of 
natural  gas  supplies.  This  may  require  con- 
sideration of  transjjortation  sjrstems  other 
than  those  proposed  by  the  two  applicants 
before  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

2.  Recent  studies  Indicate  that  maximum 
natural  gas  production  may  result  In  reduc- 
tion of  the  amount  of  crude  oil  that  Is  re- 
coverable at  Prudhoe  Bay.  The  Alaska  State 
Division  of  Natural  Resources  has  authority 
imder  current  law  to  establish  rates  of  pro- 
duction. The  State  has  been  invited  to  ap- 
pear at  the  oversight  hearing^.  The  amount 
of  gas  production  permitted  and  the  timing 
of  this  decision  Is  a  critical  factor  In  the 
feasibility  and  timing  of  a  transportation 
sjrntem. 

3.  The  financing  of  an  Alaska  natural  gas 
transportation  system  will  present  major 
hurdles.  The  issue  Is  whether  the  pending 
proposals  can  be  financed  by  private  capital. 
and  if  so,  what  risks  consumers  must  take. 
The  Alaska-Canada  system  Is  now  estimated 
to  cost  $12.6  bUllon;  the  current  Alaska  LNO 
system  cost  estimate  Is  $11.2  bUllon.  How- 
ever, large  unique  construction  projects  have 
experienced  chronic  cost  overruns.  For  exam- 
ple, the  price  tag  for  the  Alaska  oil  pipeline 
project  has  risen  from  t3  billion  in  1973  to  a 
current  estimate  of  96.4  bUllon.  Virtually  all 
other  construction  projects  are  now  suffering 
from  massive  cost  Increases. 
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Studies  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
Indicate  that  a  one-year  delay  In  construc- 
tion and  a  55  to  83  percent  increase  in  costs 
could  render  both  alternatives  economically 
unfeasible.  For  example.  If  the  production 
and  transi>ortatlon  costs  of  Alaskan  gas  are 
$4  per  Mcf.  that  is  the  equivalent  of  $23  per 
barrel  oil  ($5  per  Mcf  gas  Is  equivalent  to  $29 
per  barrel  oil). 

4.  If  the  United  States  certifies  an  Alaska- 
Canada  route,  the  certification  miist  also  be 
obtained  from  Canadian  authorities.  On  Jan- 
uary 29,  a  U.S. -Canadian  draft  treaty  was  in- 
itialled which  provides  governtnent-to-gov- 
emment  assurances  on  unimpeded  transmis- 
sion and  non-discriminatory  treatment  of  oil 
and  gas  In  transit  pipelines  across  both  coun- 
tries. However,  this  agreement  does  not  elim- 
inate such  questions  as  whether  the  Canadi- 
an government  will  permit  rates  for  the  pipe- 
line segment  through  Canada  that  might  be 
higher  than  what  the  FPC  would  authorize. 
A  protocol  dealing  with  the  specifics  of  the 
Arctic  Gas  Project  may  be  required  to  pro- 
vide further  detailed  assurances. 

In  addition,  the  timing  and  substance  of 
Canadian  regulatory  decisions  is  an  open 
question.  The  National  Energy  Board  of  Can- 
ada has  certification  responsibility  similar  to 
the  FPC  except  that  it  can  act  more  expedi- 
tiously and  its  decision  Is  a  recommendation 
to  Parliament,  which  grants  final  approval. 
However,  there  are  potential  delays  due  to 
Canadian  native  claims  and  opposition  to 
any  plpeli'^e  by  some  native  organizations. 
Also,  the  Canadian  Foothills  Pipeline  project 
Is  an  all-Canadian  alternative  to  the  Arctic 
Gas  Project  which  the  Canadian  Oovern- 
ment would  want  to  afford  due  process.  At 
the  hearings,  the  State  Department  will  com- 
ment upon  the  Canadian  situation. 

5.  Other  important  issues  that  remain  to 
be  addressed  include: 

(1)  determining  which  r^ons  in  the 
lower  48  states  should  obtain  the  Alaskan 
natural  gas  and  who  should  make  this  de- 
cision: 

(2)  the  comparative  costs  of  alternative 
transportation  systems  over  the  life  of  the 
projects: 

(3)  the  price  at  which  the  producers  will 
be  selling  Alaskan  natural  gas  at  the  well- 
head: 

(4)  the  environmental  Impact  of  each  of 
the  proposals,  including  the  ptotentlal  dam- 
age to  the  Wildlife  Refuge  and  the  safety  of 
liquefied  natural  gas  handling: 

(5)  the  most  likely  time  that  deliveries 
could  commence  under  each  of  the  proposed 
projects:  and 

(6)  which  alternative  would  result  In  the 
largest  deliveries  of  energy  to  consumers. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  oversight  hearings  can 
provide  the  basic  facts  to  clarify  these  is- 
sues and  help  the  Committees  decide  wheth- 
er legislation  is  needed  on  these  matters, 
and  if  so.  what  the  substance  of  the  legis- 
lation should  be. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


CHILD  NUTRITION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  30,  1976,  the  South  Carolina 
General  Assembly  passed  a  concurrent 
resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  continue  the  child 
nutrition  program  as  assistance  to  State 
school  lunch  programs  at  present  levels. 

On  behalf  of  the  Junior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  and  my- 
self, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


A  CoMCuutEMT  Resolution 
To  memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States   to   continue   the   ChUd   Nutrition 
Program  as  assistance  to  State  school  lunch 
programs  at  present  levels 

Whereas,  for  many  years  the  ChUd  Nutri- 
tion Program  of  the  Federal  Government  has 
greatly  enhanced  the  quality  of  school 
lunches  served  to  the  children  of  our  Nation; 
and 

Whereas,  the  President  and  other  adminis- 
trative officials  plan  to  modify  and  appar- 
ently substantially  reduce  the  level  of  this 
program  which  has  proved  so  helpful  to  nu- 
tritional standards,  particularly  for  children 
in  the  lower  economic  levels;  and 

Whereas,  despite  the  need  for  belt  tighten- 
ing and  economy  in  government  the  health 
of  our  school  children  would  seem  to  be  an 
unfortunate  target  for  such  economy.  Now, 
therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Senate  concurring : 

That  the  General  Assembly  by  this  reso- 
lution memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  take  whatever  action  Is 
necessary  to  maintain  the  Child  Nutrition 
Program,  in  aid  to  State  school  lunch  pro- 
grams, at  its  present  level  and  thereby  avoid 
possible  damage  to  the  nutritional  health  of 
the  children  of  this  Nation,  particularly  at 
the  lower  economic  levels. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  each  member  of  the  South 
Carolina  Delegation  in  Washington,  D.C. 


TV  OR  NOT  TV?  THAT  IS  NOT  THE 
QUESTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
Joseph  Kraft  in  a  Washington  Post 
column  on  February  8  makes  an  impor- 
tant point  in  considering  the  importance 
of  the  news  media  in  elections.  His  point 
is  that  newspapers  and  televisions  play 
second  fiddle  to  other  factors  in  the  way 
public  opinion  is  formed. 

I  believe  Mr.  Kraft  is  right. 

Critics  of  the  press — graphic  and  elec- 
tronic— repeatedly  make  the  mistake  of 
confusing  the  message  with  the  messen- 
ger. Killing  the  messenger  that  brings 
the  bad  news  has  become  a  cliche.  Like  so 
many  cliches,  the  truth  in  it  has  become 
lost  with  overusage. 

The  information  and  opinions  brought 
to  us  by  newspapers,  magazines,  radio, 
and  television — ^particularly  television — 
Is  used  by  us  as  readers-listeners-view- 
ers. The  way  we  use  that  information 
and  those  opinions  is  a  very  personal 
thing.  Each  of  us  uses  its  differently.  We 
may  use  it  similarly  to  others  with  which 
we  have  some  things  in  common.  But 
then,  again,  we  may  not. 

Each  of  us  belongs  to  a  number  of  pub- 
lics; not  just  one  public.  Our  varying 
backgrounds — no  two  precisely  the 
same — ^puts  us  into  an  array  of  publics 
based  on  economic  class,  religious,  edu- 
cation, ethical  rearing,  ethnic  origin,  so- 
cial adjustment,  and  other  considera- 
tions. 

Also,  too  many  of  us  are  prone  to  give 
good  marks  to  our  own  powers  of  judg- 
ment whHe  downgrading  the  powers  of 
others.  We  might  know  that  we  are  capa- 
ble of  making  up  our  own  minds.  "Set, 
somehow,  we  might  not  be  too  sure  about 
the  rest  of  men.  We  too  often  play  the 
Pharisee  to  the  publicans  In  the  temple. 


In  actuality,  we  look  at  the  candi- 
dates through  the  press.  We  see  the  can- 
didates differently.  Enough  of  us  make 
the  same  choiceTso  as  to  put  men  smd 
women  in  public  office.  Mr.  Kraft  says 
that  eloquently. 

If  we  were  all  influenced  by  the  press, 
as  some  chaKe,  there  would  be  lopsided 
victories  all  tpe  time. 

Sometimes,  even  the  press  forgets  that. 
Why  else  do  reporters  and  commenta- 
tors spend  so  much  space  and  time  try- 
ing to  foresee  llie  outcome  of  elections. 
Much  more  of  that  time  and  space  might 
be  better  used  to  explsdn  and  comment 
on  what  has  happened  rather  than  on 
what  will  happen.  Guessing  at  the  future 
is  fun — and  it  has  some  usefulness — but 
over  and  over  we  are  shown  that  hind- 
sight is  much  more  accurate. 

Despite  these  truisms,  critics  of  tele- 
vision, especially,  will  tell  us  that  we  need 
controls  over  broadcasting  to  insure  that 
everyone  gets  a  fair  shake.  Thus  the 
equal  time  rule  for  political  candidates 
and  the  fairness  doctrine  for  controver- 
sial issues  of  public  importance. 

TTiese  governmental  controls  over 
broadcasting  content  were  instituted  out 
of  a  false  perception  of  psychology.  The 
power  of  the  messenger  has  been  magni- 
fied beyond  reality. 

Mr.  Kraft  writes  about  that  in  this 
column. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  column  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

TBI  Media  Factor 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

Are  the  early  presidential  primaries  and 
caucus  votes  media  happenings,  as  distinct 
from  real  events?  So  claim  some  of  the 
losers,  supported  by  many  of  those  assigned 
to  write  about  the  press  and  television. 

But  their  argument,  I  think,  is  based  on 
a  false  reading  of  what  elections  are  all  about. 
It  tends  also  to  include  a  sometimes  self- 
important  exaggeration  of  the  role  played 
by  the  media  in  shaping  American  opinion. 

Elections  are  not,  and  never  have  been, 
highly  accurate  measures  of  how  public 
(pinion  Judges  whethtfr  or  not  candidates 
have  qualities  relevant  to  the  great  issues 
of  the  day.  On  the  contrary,  they're  elimina- 
tion contests,  haphazardly  connected  with 
opinion  on  leading  Issues  and  only  dimly 
relevant  to  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  vying 
candidates. 

The  test  of  an  electoral  system  is  not 
whether  it  consistently  picks  the  best  candi- 
date or  perfectly  mirrors  public  opinion.  The 
test  is  that  it  yields  results  which  do  not 
cause  rival  faction^  \o  reach  for  their  guns 
and  head  for  the  hills.  What  counts  is  ac- 
ceptability. Elections  are  merely  a  means 
of  making  choices  which  cannot  be  made — 
with  unpalatable  results — by  other  means. 

Set  against  that  background  the  disparag- 
ing comments  made  about  the  early  precinct 
caucuses  and  primaries  are  not  nearly  as  aw- 
ful as  they  sound.  It  is  true  that  only  a  tiny 
fraction  of  the  Democratic  voters  turned  out 
for  the  Iowa  precinct  caucuses.  It  Is  also  true 
that  New  Hampshire  Is  an  unrepresentative 
state,  far  smaller,  less  Industrial  and  urban 
than  many  of  the  others. 

But  so  what?  The  important  fact  Is  that 
six  Democratic  candidates,  fuUy  mindful  of 
these  facts,  chose  to  enter  the  Iowa  contest. 
They  visited  the  state  themselves,  and  set  up 
state  organizations. 
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Thus  they  accepted  the  caucuses  as  a  test 
of  their  campaigning  techniques  and  per- 
sonal appeal.  Inevitably  the  television  net- 
worlcs  and  prominent  newspapermen  went 
out  to  see  for  themselves.  Not  to  do  so  would 
have   been  dereliction  of  duty. 

Similarly  with  New  Hampshire.  Nobody 
has  to  tell  President  Ford  and  Gov.  Reagan 
that  the  Oranlte  State  Is  not  Michigan  or 
California.  But  the  two  men  have  decided  to 
test  their  fortunes  there,  and  Inevitably 
Journalists  will  want  to  report  what  happens. 

To  be  sure,  one  of  the  reasons  c«tndldates 
enter  the  early  primary  and  caucus  states  is 
precisely  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
news  media.  But,   again,  so  what? 

All  figures  and  institutions  In  public  life — 
or  at  least  all  sensible  ones — act  with  a  high 
degree  of  consciousness  about  press  and  tele- 
vision. The  opponents  and  proponents  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  for  example,  both  tried  to 
manipulate  events  In  ways  that  would  sway 
the  media.  Which  doesn't  mean  there  was 
no  Vietnam  war. 

Almost  all  of  us  who  follow  the  candidates 
In  the  early  primaries  and  caucuses  try  to 
distinguish  what  is  being  said  and  done  for 
effect  from  what  is  really  going  on.  I  do  not 
thinlc  we  are  noticeably  worse  at  making 
these  distinctions  when  we  cover  primaries 
and  caucuses  than  when  we  report  Senate 
hearings  or  the  Pentagon  budget.  If  any- 
thing, I  think  we  are  fairly  good — and  get- 
ting better — at  taking  the  spin  off  manufac- 
tured political  stories.  That  extends  even  to 
the  tricky  business  of  calling  a  winner.  Most 
of  the  reporting  I  saw  out  of  the  Iowa  con- 
tests pointed  out  that  though  Jimmy  Car- 
ter ran  first,  there  were  an  even  greater  num- 
ber of  uncommitted  delegates. 

Given  that  kind  of  caution,  it  seems  ab- 
surd to  think  that  the  calls  made  one  week 
by  a  newspaper  or  network  are  going  to  de- 
cide the  votes  the  following  week  in  some 
other  caucus,  or  primary.  On  the  contrary, 
the  record  shows  that  the  lift  Jimmy  Carter 
received  from  good  headlines  in  Iowa  was 
diminished  next  week  in  the  Mississippi 
caucuses  where  he  ran  far  behind  Oeorge 
Wallace. 

One  serious  charge,  I  think,  can  be  made. 
Newspapers  and  television  have  a  vested  In- 
terest in  finding  fresh  faces.  There  is  an  in- 
built bias  against  such  familiar  figures  as 
Hubert  Humphrey  or  Oerald  Ford  or  Henry 
Jackson.  But  the  system  even  has  a  safe- 
guard against  that  danger. 

Internal  rivalries  are  no  less  prevalent  and 
acute  In  the  media  than  in  any  other  part 
of  American  life.  So  no  sooner  does  one  set 
of  journalists  begin  to  extol  the  virtues 
of,  say.  Jimmy  Carter,  than  another  set  will 
zealously  trumpet  forth  Ms  weaknesses. 

Moreover,  as  the  case  of  Oeorge  Wallace 
abundantly  demonstrates,  the  sway  of  tele- 
vision and  the  press  on  public  opinion  Is 
limited.  Americans  tend  to  make  up — or 
not  make  up — their  minds  on  the  basis  of  a 
fabulously  rich  diet  of  experience,  prejudice, 
background  and  Interests  In  which  the  press 
and  television  figure  as  only  secondary  or 
even  tertiary  Influences. 


A  DECLARATION  OP 
INTERDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  remarks 
of  Arthur  C.  Kaufmann  to  the  congres- 
sional delegation  on  the  occasion  of  their 
visit  to  Philadelphia  in  cormection  with 
the  signing  of  "A  Declarat'in  of  Inter- 
dependence" be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


RXMAKKS   or    AXTHTTB    C.    KaTTTMANN   TO    COIf- 
GBKSSIONAI.  DkLECATION  AND  OUCSTS  ON  THX 

Occasion  op  Thkib  Visit  to  PHnja>Kij>HiA 

IN  Connbction  With  thx  Signing  or  "A 

Dkclaxation  or  Intxxoefcndencx."  Undkk 

THX     AuBPicxs    or    the     Wobu>     ArrAixs 

Council  or  Philaoku>hia 

A  hearty  welcome  to  our  honored  guests 
from  out  of  the  city  and  our  friends  and 
neighbors  from  this  area.  We  are  doubtful 
that  any  of  you  Congressmen  were  among 
those  present  when  Philadelphia  was  the 
capltcJ  of  the  United  States,  so  we  are  espe- 
cially glad  to  welcome  you  here  at  thU  mag- 
nificent Penn  Mutual  Tower,  overlooking  the 
park. 

I.  too.  am  a  representative,  but  only  of  the 
members  of  the  Independence  Hall  Associa- 
tion, who  are  indeed  pleased  to  be  your  hosts 
at  this  luncheon — on  this  unique  occasion 
for  the  Interdependence  Program  of  the 
World  Affairs  Council,  which  we  believe  In 
so  wholeheartedly. 

There  are  probably  more  quotes  from  Dr. 
Benjamin  Franklin  than  any  other  one  man 
in  history,  however,  it  seems  to  me  this  one 
Is  quite  appropriate: 

"Waste  neither  time  nor  money,  but  make 
the  best  use  of  both." 

You  gentlemen  of  the  Oongreos  and  your 
families  will  soon  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  Judge  how  we  have  spent  your  money 
here  in  Independence  National  Park — and — 
in  chairing  this  luncheon  ceremony  today, 
we  hope  to  utilize  your  time  with  equal  dis- 
cretion. 

It  Is  always  difficult  for  people  to  differ- 
entiate between  the  Independence  Hall  As- 
sociation and  the  Independence  National 
Historical  Park  Advisory  Commission,  so  let 
me  explain: 

The  association  was.  and  is.  composed  of 
a  group  of  public  spirited  citizens;  who  In 
the  early  1940's  became  Interested  In  cre- 
ating this  great  national  shrine.  This  same 
group  prevailed  on  your  predecessors  In  Con- 
gress, State  officials  in  Harrlsburg  and  the 
city  to  join  hands  in  this  tripartite  project. 
Fortunately,  some  of  them  who  conceived 
and  carried  on  this  project  are  still  active 
and  are  represented  in  this  audience. 

In  1948  when  an  act  of  Congress  estab- 
lished the  Independence  National  Historical 
Park  Advisory  Commission,  it  recognized  the 
necessity  of  this  organization  In  several 
ways — but  primarily  through  specifying  In 
that  bill  that  there  shall  always  be  one  mem- 
ber of  this  association  appointed  to  the 
Commission. 

All  of  us.  of  course,  are  grateful  to  the 
Congress  for  having  the  foresight,  and  for 
providing  the  funds  over  the  past  35  years, 
thus  making  it  possible  for  our  building 
plans  to  be  on  schedule.  Probably,  this  la 
the  right  place  for  a  commercial — we  hope 
you  will  be  equally  generous  in  providing 
funds  so  that  the  staff  will  be  adequate  to 
intelligently  handle  the  throngs  of  visitors 
here  during  this  Bicentennial  Year,  and  for 
many  years  thereafter. 

May  we  quote  Just  two  facts  which  may 
be  of  Interest  to  you : 

"(1)  Many  years  ago.  when  this  program 
was  conceived  we  had  only  the  nucleus  of 
Independence  Hall  and  the  Liberty  Bell — 
now  this  area  covers  approximately  20  acres. 
With  the  Federal  funds  that  Congress  has 
provided,  the  National  Park  Service  has.  with 
its  characteristic  thoroughness,  carried  out 
the  master  plan  on  which  the  Independence 
National  Historical  Park  Advisory  Commis- 
sion worked  out  with  them,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  and  the  city." 

(3)  The  park  has  been  hoet  to  about  2 
million  people  annually  until  1975  when  the 
number  of  guests  soared  to  4  million,  which 
will  give  you  some  idea  of  what  we  may  ex- 
pect this  year  and  in  the  future. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  on  February 
12,  Lithuanians  evennwhere  celebrated 
the  725th  anniversary  of  the  unification 
of  their  homeland.  Today,  February  16, 
they  celebrate  the  58th  anniversary  of 
the  restoration  of  the  independent  Re- 
public of  Lithuania.  I  would  like  to  take 
the  occasion  of  these  notable  anniver- 
saries to  honor  once  again  the  courageous 
and  hard-working  Lithuanians  who  have 
contributed  so  much  to  both  the  United 
States  and  the  world. 

This  year,  we  Americans  will  celebrate 
not  only  the  200th  birth  of  our  Nation, 
but  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  Ameri- 
can principle  of  self-determination.  Un- 
fortimately,  the  citizens  of  Lithuania 
cannot  now  lay  claim  to  this  basic  human 
right. 

As  I  look  ahead  to  the  next  200  years, 
and  the  independence  that  we  often  take 
for  granted.  I  can  only  hope  that  Lithu- 
anians everywhere  will  soon  gain  the 
freedom  they  so  deeply  cherish. 


PARE  INCREASES  FOR  EASTERN 
AIRLINES 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  Mr.  FYank 
Borman,  the  president  of  Eastern  Air- 
lines, requesting  my  "understanding" 
and  "assistance"  concerning  Eastern's 
request  for  fare  increases.  The  letter 
raises  issues  as  to:  First,  when  it  Is  most 
appropriate  for  a  Senator  to  become  in- 
volved in  a  matter  docketed  before  a 
regulatory  agency;  and  second,  what  is 
being  done  to  remedy  the  underlying 
causes  of  the  airline's  difficulties — which 
ultimately  turn  into  the  fare  payers' 
di£Bculties.  For  the  purpose  of  generating 
discussion  of  these  issues,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  a  copy  of  Mr.  Borman's  let- 
ter and  my  reply  thereto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Januakt  15,  1976. 
Hon.  Jamks  L.  Bvcklet, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wcuhington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bucklet:  Eastern  Airlines 
has  asked  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for  a 
1%  fare  Increase  effective  February  1  and 
declared  Its  intention  to  ask  for  a  3%  In- 
crease In  each  of  five  successive  months, 
March  through  July. 

It  is  extremely  lmix>rtant  that  all  quarters 
of  government  fully  understand  the  reasons 
behind  this  request.  I  respectfully  request 
that  you  read  the  attached  Justification 
carefully. 

The  airline  Industry  Is  In  dire  need  of 
understanding  from  all  quarters  of  govern- 
ment right  now.  Fare  Increases  such  as  we 
request  are  absolutely  essential  to  preserve 
our  Industry's  very  existence.  We  have  done 
all  we  can  on  our  own,  with  wage  freezes  by 
our  employees,  loan  extensions  by  our  lend- 
ers, expense  cutting  to  bare  bones  levels,  etc. 
Still,  we  have  been  unable  to  offset  the  ram- 
pant Inflation  In  operating  costs. 

Please  keep  In  mind  that  the  round  trip 
coach  fare  on  the  Miami-New  Yc«-k  route  In- 
creased only  27%  between  1948  and  1974,  an 
Inconsequential  rise  when  compared  with 
other  consumer  prices.  As  an  example,  the 
price  of  a  family-size  sedan  rose  328.3%  In 
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the  same  period.  In  addltlcm,  air  fares  In  the 
United  States  are  the  lowest  In  the  world 
today. 

We  n'  '.  understanding  and  we  need  assist- 
ance In  unls  matter.  Otherwise,  the  airlines 
will  spin  into  the  same  situation  as  the  rail- 
road industry,  with  nationalization  as  the 
only  means  of  salvage. 
Sincerely, 

FkANK  Borman. 


I   - 


XJS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  10, 197S. 
Mr.  Prank  Borman, 

President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer,  Eastern 
Air  Lines  Incorporated,  International 
Airport,  Miami,  Fla. 

Dear  Mr.  Borman:  I  received  your  letter 
dated  January  15, 1976  requesting  my  "under- 
standing" and  "assistance"  In  the  matter  of 
your  requested  fare  Increases. 

As  you  stated  in  your  letter.  It  may  very 
well  be  true  that  airline  costs  are  Increasing, 
that  you  are  doing  your  best  to  bring  them 
under  control,  and  that  air  fares  have  in- 
creased less  percentagewise  than  other  com- 
modities. As  a  short-term  matter,  a  fare 
Increase  may  be  necessary  to  stave  off  finan- 
cial ruin. 

However,  I  am  not  ready  to  commit  myself 
to  acceptance  ctf  facts  concerning  airline 
costs  and  services  until  the  record  before 
the  CAB  Is  fully  developed.  After  the  record 
Is  developed,  I  will  evaluate  it  to  determine 
whether  the  CAB  has  properly  analyzed  It. 
This  would  be  a  proper  legislative  oversight 
activity  by  an  elected  oCScial  like  myself. 
Again,  however,  I  stress  that  I  must  wait 
until  all  of  the  facts  are  In  before  I  can 
determine  what  assistance  I  am  able  and 
willing  to  give  you  In  this  matter. 

Aside  from  the  factual  Issues  posed  by 
your  letter.  I  am  disturbed  by  your  apparent 
assiimptlon  that  the  only  alternatives  are 
(a)  your  requested  fare  Increase  or  (b)  "na- 
tionalization as  the  only  means  of  salvage." 
There  is  a  third  alternative:  reform  of  the 
existing  Industry  structure  and  regulatory 
framework  so  that  the  underlying  causes  of 
the  "rampant  inflation  in  operating  costs" 
mentioned  In  your  letter  can  be  cured.  I 
believe  that  there  is  something  wrong  with 
the  "system"  when  air  fares  continue  to  rise 
while  (according  to  a  CAB  special  staff  report 
on  regulatory  reform)  air  trunk  carriers  are 
operating  at  an  average  system  load  factor 
of  only  from  50-55  percent.  In  the  short  run, 
a  fare  Increase  may  be  the  only  way  to  avoid 
dislocations  of  service  to  the  detriment  of 
the  consumer.  However,  It  Is  my  belief  that 
long  term  solutions  are  necessary,  and  to 
this  end  I  (as  a  member  of  the  Commerce 
Committee)  will  be  giving  serious  considera- 
tion to  the  Issue  of  air  carrier  regulatory 
reform. 

I  hope  that  this  letter  will  give  you  a 
clearer  Idea  as  to  where  I  stand  on  the  issue 
of  air  fare  Increases.  If  you  have  further 
questions  or  comments  concerning  this  or 
any  other  Issue  of  Interest,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  contact  my  oflBce. 
Sincerely, 

Jamks  L.  Buckley. 


FEDERAL    ESTATE    TAX    FARM 
EXEMPTION 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  unfortunate  social  and  economic 
trends  that  this  Nation  has  been  expe- 
riencing in  the  past  few  years  Is  the 
disappearance  of  the  family  farm  and 
the  growth  of  large  corporate  farming 
conglomerates.  While  I  recognize  the 
necessity  of  economic  and  technological 
advance  in  agriculture  as  in  other  fields, 
still  there  is  a  good  deal  of  sadness  in  the 
year-by-year  dwindling  of  the  number 


of  families  actually  making  their  own 
living  ofF  their  own  land. 

Partly  this  trend  is  a  result  of  econcsnlc 
forces  over  which  control  is  difficult  to 
exercise,  but  partly,  also,  it  results  from 
governmental  policies  that  are  within 
our  power  to  change.  The  Federal  estate 
tax  is  one  of  those  policies.  Under  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1942,  the  terms  of  which 
have  not  been  changed  to  this  day,  only 
the  first  $60,000  of  an  estate  is  exempt 
from  estate  tax.  Most  farms  were  worth 
nowhere  near  that  in  1942,  but  their 
value  has  climbed  dramatically  in  recent 
years,  primarily  on  account  of  inflation. 
According  to  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment, the  average  value  of  farm  assets 
in  the  United  States  was  only  $51,440 
in  1960.  By  1974  that  figure  had  climbed 
to  $169,744,  and  farmers  who  earn  no 
more  than  $10,000  or  $12,000  a  year  typi- 
cally are  leaving  estates  valued  at  about 
$320,000. 

An  estate  of  that  amount  is  liable  for 
$20,200  in  Federal  estate  taxes,  assuming 
that  there  is  a  surviving  widow  qualified 
to  claim  the  marital  deduction.  Then, 
when  the  widow  dies,  the  children  must 
pay  an  additional  $83,190  in  estate  taxes, 
if  the  estate  is  kept  intact. 

The  result  is  that  farms  must  be  sold 
in  many  cases  to  pay  the  tax.  Sometimes 
they  are  sold  to  large  corporate  farming 
concerns.  Sometimes  they  are  sold  to 
real-estate  developers  who  subdivide  the 
land  and  contribute  to  urban  sprawl.  In 
either  event,  the  social  consequences  are 
imforunate. 

A  number  of  bills  have  been  introduced 
in  the  94th  Congress  to  remedy  this 
situation,  among  them  S.  227,  of  which 
I  am  a  cosponsor.  This  bill  would  raise 
the  $60,000  exemption  to  $200,000  for 
farms  inherited  by  family  members  and 
not  sold  within  5  years  of  death. 

I  am  hopeful  tha<;  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Finance  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  respectively,  will  act 
expeditiously  on  this  or  similar  legisla- 
tion this  year.  The  case  for  relief  is 
strong,  and  the  need  for  speedy  action  is 
great. 

Mr.  President,  the  entire  problem  is 
graphically  explored  and  outlined  in  a 
story  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday, 
February  15,  by  Roy  Reed,  a  distin- 
guished reporter  formerly  with  the 
Arkansas  Gazette.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Mr.  Reed's  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record  immediately 
after  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Death  Taxes  Compelling  Heirs 

To  Sell  Farm  Land 

(By  Roy  Reed) 

Springfield,  Neb. — Lloyd  Royal,  69  years 
old,  drives  a  7-year-old  Chevrolet  with  110,- 
000  miles  on  It.  He  lives  In  an  ordinary  farm- 
house next  to  a  barn  lot.  If  anyone  called 
him  rich,  he  would  laugh. 

But  If  he  died  his  wife,  Doris  wotild  have 
to  pay  $32,000  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice In  Federal  estate  taxes.  That's  laecause 
their  modest  farm  has  quadrupled  In  value 
since  they  bought  It,  thanks  to  Inflation 
and  splraling  land  prices.  They  have  become 
"paper  rich." 

"There's  an  old  saying  that  a  farmer  lives 
poor  and  dies  rich,"  Mrs.  Royal  said  this 


week.  "If  he  died,  I'd  be  In  the  job  market 
and  probably  at  the  minimum  wage,  be- 
cause the  only  thing  I  know  anything  about 
is  farming." 

Death  taxes  are  making  It  Increasingly  diffi- 
cult for  farm  families  to  keep  their  land. 
Children  who  Inherit  land  usually  pay  even 
higher  taxes  than  spouses.  Just  this  week, 
a  man  near  here  had  to  sell  his  parents'  80- 
acre  farm  to  pay  the  death  taxes.  He  sold 
it  to  one  of  the  largest  landowners  In  the 
area — a  pattern  that  has  become  familiar  In 
the  farm  country  here  and  elsewhere. 

Farmers  In  New  Jersey  and  on  Long 
Island  have  also  told  of  hardships  because 
of  the  tax  structure — and  many  are  seeking 
change. 

The  Inflated  land  prices  that  have  caused 
death  taxes  to  become  a  problem  are  also 
keeping  young  people  from  entering  fanning. 
It  now  takes  at  least  $250,000  by  many  estt- 
mates  to  start  farming  after  high  equipment 
prices  are  added  to  high  land  prices. 

From  her  kitchen  table,  Mrs.  Royal  has 
set  out  to  change  what  she  and  many  others 
regard  as  an  absurdity  In  the  tax  law.  She 
and  a  handful  of  friends  have  rounded  up 
70,000  petition  signers  in  42  states  asking 
Congress  to  act  on  it. 

This  election  year  Is  apparently  going  to 
bring  a  new  attack  on  the  problems  of  death 
taxes  and  prohibitive  start-up  costs  for 
fanners. 

President  Ford  and  several  members  of 
Congress  have  proposed  legislation  to  make 
estate  taxes  more  bearable  for  aU  small  and 
middle-sized  estates,  including  those  of 
farmers.  The  proposals  vary  widely. 

Senator  George  McGovem,  the  South 
Dakota  Democrat,  and  16  other  Senators 
representing  varied  philosophies  have  Intro- 
duced another  bill  to  have  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment buy  land,  lease  It  to  young  farmers, 
then  sell  it  to  them  at  a  reduced  price  after 
seven  years'  labor. 

The  Young  Farmers'  Homestead  Act,  as  the 
bill  is  called,  has  drawn  favorable  attention 
from  such  varied  sources  as  the  National 
Fanners  Union  and  Progressive  Farmer  Mag- 
azine. 

Progressive  Farmer,  a  generally  conserva- 
tive publication,  cited  projections  that 
300,000  to  400,000  farms  a  year  would  disap- 
pear for  the  next  30  years  if  today's  trend 
was  not  stopped. 

"The  legislation  faces  up  squarely  to  what 
probably  has  to  be  done  If  not-rich  but 
bright  youngsters  are  really  going  to  get  into 
ranching  or  farming  for  themselves,"  It  said 
In  its  January  issue. 

Estate  taxes  were  no  problem  to  fanners 
until  a  few  years  ago.  Federal  law  exempts 
the  first  $60,000  of  an  estate  from  the  death 
tax.  Most  farms  were  worth  nowhere  near 
ttiat  when  that  law  was  written  In  1943. 

W.  Fred  Woods,  an  economist  with  the 
Agriculture  Department,  estimates  that  the 
average  value  of  farm  assets  In  the  Cnlted 
States  was  only  $51,440  in  1960.  By  1974  that 
had  climbed  to  $169,744. 

Farm  values  have  continued  to  rise.  Land 
prices  m  eastern  Nebraska  are  going  up  more 
than  20  percent  a  year,  according  to  ob- 
servers. 

TYPICAL   estate:    $320,000 

In  1960  the  Royals  paid  $72,000  for  their 
240  acres — a  small  farm  by  Nebraska  stand- 
ards. Today,  the  land  alone  would  cost  close 
to  $300,000.  The  Royals  have  become  rich  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
even  though  they  live  little  better  than  they 
did  in  1960. 

Gilbert  Brody,  president  of  the  Wisconsin 
division  of  the  National  Farmers  Union,  says 
a  farmer  who  earns  $10,000  to  $12,000  a  year 
typically  leaves  an  estate  valued  at  about 
$330,000. 

His  widow  pays  a  Federal  estate  tax  of 
$20,200  on  that,  in  addition  to  smaller  state 
inheritance  taxes. 
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When  she  dies,  the  children  pay  $83,190  In 
estate  taxes,  their  share  being  larger  because 
they  do  not  receive  the  50  percent  marital 
deduction.  According  to  Mr.  Brody,  the  chil- 
dren probably  will  have  to  sell  the  farm  to 
pay  the  death  taxes. 

President  Ford  has  proposed  delaying  the 
payment  of  those  taxes  until  five  years  after 
the  death  of  the  owner.  Then  the  heirs  could 
elect  to  pay  the  tax  over  20  years,  with  the 
addition  of  4  percent  Interest.  Heirs  may  now 
stretch  the  payment  over  10  years,  but  at 
an  Interest  rate  of  7  percent. 

Mr.  Ford's  20-year  proposal  would  apply 
only  to  the  first  «300.000  of  an  esUte.  De- 
scending benefits  would  be  allowed  up  to 
$600,000.  after  which  the  present  10-year 
stretch-out  provisions  would  apply. 

$200,000    KXKMrnON    PBOPOSZD 

The  Royals  and  their  friends  do  not  think 
much  of  the  Ford  proposal.  They  regard  It 
simply  as  a  postponement  of  an  unjust  debt. 

"What  on  earth  good  Is  that  when  you 
don't  have  that  kind  of  money  In  the  first 
place?"  a  California  woman  said  In  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  Royal. 

At  least  10  bills  pending  in  the  Senate 
would  raise  the  960.000  exemption  to  $200.- 
000  on  all  estates,  farmers'  Included. 

Other  bills  would  require  the  IHS.  to 
assess  farmland  at  Its  agrlciUtural  value  and 
not  at  the  "fair  market  value"  It  would  bring 
If  sold  for  some  other  use. 

Land  values  here  are  being  pushed  up  by 
the  growth  of  Omaha,  which  Is  less  than  26 
miles  from  the  Royals'  farm.  As  the  city 
puabea  out.  it  absorbs  farmland  at  dlzzy- 
Ingly  Inflated  prices  and  converts  It  Into 
housing  developments  and  shopping  centers. 

Many  argue  that  farmers  would  be  less 
likely  to  sell  to  developers  If  their  land  was 
•aaeased  at  Its  value  for  farming  and  not 
for  commercial  or  residential  use. 

Arthur  H.  West,  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  Farm  Bureau,  said  that  Federal  estate 
taxes,  inflation  and  the  system  of  appraising 
property  had  Imposed  unfair  burdens  on 
farmers.  He  added  that  many  New  Jersey 
farmers  were  actively  supporting  proposed 
legislation  that  would  require  that  the  as- 
sessment of  a  property  be  based  on  its 
value  for  farming. 

Mr.  Woods,  the  economist,  warned  In  a 
recent  Interview  In  Washington  that  changes 
In  the  estate  tax  law  should  be  made  care- 
fuUy  If  they  are  not  to  exacerbate  the  prob- 
lem. 

Assessing  land  at  Its  value  for  farming 
or  as  open  land  Instead  of  at  fair  market 
value  could  result  In  a  low-tax  device  for 
the  wealthy  in  passing  their  estates  on  to 
their  heirs,  he  said. 

"That  would  run  up  farmland  prices  and 
make  it  more  difficult  for  producing  farm- 
ers," he  said. 

liTTERS    or    HARDSHIP 

No  one  knows  how  many  farmers  have  had 
to  sell  land  to  pay  esUte  taxes,  but  there 
are  Indications  that  this  Is  happening  more 
often. 

Thomas  Pulaski,  who  used  to  own  a  28- 
acre  potato  field  near  Rlverhead  on  Long 
Island,  says  he  sold  his  farm  because  of 
his  tax  bill.  He  drives  a  truck  for  a  living. 
^  Mr.  Pulaski,  who  lives  In  Coram,  LJ.,  said: 
"If  I  had  decide  to  stay  on  my  farm  after  my 
father's  death.  I'd  have  spent  half  my  life- 
time paying  off  loans  through  which  my 
taxes  would  have  been  paid."  He  sold  his 
property  to  a  real-estate  developer  and  made 
$8,000  profit— after  taxes. 

Suffolk  County,  New  York  State's  largest 
agricultural  county  because  oi  Its  potato 
and  caullfiower  crops.  Is  trying  to  encourage 
farmers  to  stay  by  means  of  a  farmland 
preservation  program.  In  a  $60-mUlion  proj- 
ect, the  county  is  buying  development 
rights— not  the  fee  title — to  the  existing 
57,000  acres  of  farmland.  In  effect,  a  farmer 
will  get  the  market  value  of  the  property 


from  the  county  and  may  keep  the  land. 
But  he  must  agree  not  to  use  the  land  for 
any  purpose  other  than  agriculture. 

More  than  half  of  258  farmers  surveyed 
last  month  by  the  Wisconsin  division  of  the 
National  Farmers  Union  said  they  had  known 
farm  families  that  had  had  to  sell  all  or  part 
of  their  farms  to  pay  estate  taxes. 

Many  of  those  who  have  written  to  Mrs. 
Royal  have  told  of  hardships  caused  by  the 
tax.  After  her  campaign  was  described  by 
the  Farm  Journal  last  fall,  the  magazine  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  William  Jones  of  Lake- 
port,  Calif. 

"Our  orchard  land  has  been  In  the  family 
for  over  100  years."  he  wrote,  "and  now  be- 
cause of  this  unfair  tax  In  an  Infiatlonary 
period,  the  resources  of  the  family  (never 
more  than  provided  a  living  for  the  family 
during  the  past  30  years]  Is  now  about  to 
be  confiscated  by  the  Government  for  taxes." 
Another  Callfornlan,  William  O.  Cox  of 
Caplstrano  Beach,  wrote  that  his  family  had 
already  lost  Its  farm  because  of  an  exorbitant 
estate  tax  bill  after  his  mother's  death. 

"The  I.R3.  Is  killing  the  goose  that  lays 
the  golden  egg,"  Mr.  Cox  wrote.  "The  big 
corporations  that  are  buying  up  the  small 
farms  will  never  pay  another  death  tax  on 
the  land  because  a  corporation  never  dies. 
Forming  trusts  and  corporations  within  fam- 
ilies seems  to  be  the  only  way  to  go  now." 
Dixon  O.  Adams,  a  Springfield  lawyer  who 
Is  donating  time  to  Mrs.  Royal's  campaign 
estimates  that  40  or  50  of  Sarpy  County's 
600  farms  have  been  Incorporated  In  recent 
years  to  escape  or  lessen  the  Impact  of  death 
taxes.  But  many  farmers  resent  that  alter- 
native. They  feel  that  Incorporation  would 
Impose  more  bookkeeping  and  "red  tape"  and 
would  diminish  their  Independence,  Mr. 
Adams  agrees. 

"I  don't  want  to  construct  a  scheme  where 
a  farmer  has  to  have  a  lawyer  and  a  C.P~A. 
riding  on  the  tractor  with  him,"  he  said. 
"We  are  doing  It,  though,  because  of  neces- 
sity." 

Many  of  the  farm  wives  who  write  to  Mrs. 
Royal  complain  of  what  they  believe  to  be 
sex  discrimination  In  the  Federal  tax  law. 
These  women  dislike  being  treated  In  the 
same  way  as  wives  oS  city  residents  and 
millionaires. 

Federal  law  allows  a  widow  to  deduct  from 
her  tax  payment  any  financial  contribution 
she  has  made  to  the  family  estate,  but  only 
if  she  can  prove  It  with  payroll  check  stubs 
or  the  like.  Simply  working  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  her  husband  on  the  farm  for 
30  or  40  years  Is  not  enough  for  the  I.R.S. 

Resentment  against  that  drew  Mrs.  Royal 
Into  her  campaign.  "I  got  started  one  day 
during  the  blizzard  of  1976,"  she  said.  "I 
had  been  out  In  the  snow  all  day  helping  get 
the  cattle  Into  the  barn  and  then  throwing 
hay  to  them  and  getting  everything  ready 
for  the  storm. 

"I  got  back  In  the  house  after  dark,  worn 
out,  and  I  said,  'Lloyd,  do  you  realize  that  I 
haven't  contributed  a  dime  to  this  farm  to- 
day, according  to  the  IJl.S.?'  If  he'd  have 
dropped  dead  the  next  day,  I  hadn't  done 
anything  at  all  the  day  before,  as  far  as  they 
were  concerned  at  the  IJl.S." 

Mary  Heath  is  a  rancher  In  the  sparse 
sand  hills  of  northern  Nebraska,  where  the 
grass  Is  so  thin  that  It  takes  20  acres  to 
sustain  one  cow.  and  where  the  wlntere  are 
so  grim  that  only  the  hardiest  can  survive. 

Her  husband,  Floyd,  died  a  year  and  a  half 
ago.  She  Inherited  a  $40,000  debt  along  with 
the  ranch.  Cattle  prices  have  been  depressed 
for  three  years. 

Now  she  has  had  to  borrow  another  $6,000 
from  the  bank  to  make  the  first  payment  on 
her  estate  tax.  The  tax,  by  her  figuring.  Is 
$28,000.  She  has  been  waiting  for  months  to 
learn  whether  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
wui  settle  for  that. 


"When  the  Oovemment  takes  my  place 
away  from  me,  it  takes  my  livelihood,"  she 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Royal.  "I  don't  know  where  I 
can  get  a  Job  at  my  age  [56)  and  I'm  not 
old  enough  for  Social  Security.  This  Is  all  the 
work  I  know  how  to  do.  I  wouldn't  even  be 
able  to  get  housework  for  I'm  not  much  good 
at  that,  either.  My  work  has  been  with  cattle 
and  hogs. 

"I  had  worked  alongside  of  him  from  the 
time  we  got  this  place.  I  don't  consider  this 
place  a  gift.  It  makes  me  sick  to  think  I'll 
loee  everything  my  husband  and  I  worked 
for.  Unless  times  get  better  It  could  very  well 
happen. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  LITHUANIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  58th  anniversary  of  Lithu- 
ania's declaration  of  Independence.  This 
year  is  also  the  725th  anniversary  of  the 
formation  of  the  Lithuanian  State. 

The  proud  and  fiercely  independent 
people  of  Lithuania  occupy  a  fertile  but 
hotly  contested  buffer  zone  between  the 
major  powers  of  North-Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  and  have  had  to  deal 
with  aggression  from  their  neighbors  at 
various  times  during  their  history. 

It  is  a  great  compliment  to  the  Lith- 
uanian spirit  that  35  years  of  Communist 
repression  has  failed  to  crush  the  desire 
to  be  free.  The  torch  of  freedcMn  still 
bums  within  the  hearts  of  the  Lithuani- 
an people  and  by  visibly  celebrating  the 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence, we  can  hold  out  the  hope  that  they 
have  not  been  forgotten. 

Mr.  President,  this  year  also  marks 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  foimding 
of  the  Lithuanian  community  in  Balti- 
more. Yesterday,  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  attend  the  traditional  banquet  spon- 
sored by  the  Council  of  Lithuanian  So- 
cieties of  Baltimore  at  Lithuanian  Hall. 
815  Holland  Street,  in  that  city. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Elena 
Armanas,  president  of  the  coimcil,  an  in- 
spiring program  was  presented.  Of  par- 
ticular note  was  the  invocation  offered 
by  Rev.  Anthony  Dranginis,  pastor-ad- 
ministrator, St.  Alphonsus  Lithuanian 
Church.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Father  Dranginis'  invoca- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  invoca- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

68th   Annivebsart   or  LrtHXTANIA'S 
INDKPENDRNCX ! 

O  Heavenly  Father,  Bless  all  who  are  gath- 
ered here  this  afternoon  and  the  food  which 
we  have  received  from  thy  bounty.  We  hvun- 
bly  beg  You  to  shower  Your  Blessings  on  the 
suffering  people  of  Lithuania,  grant  them 
the  freedoms  that  we  enjoy  here  in  these 
United  States  of  America,  the  Freedoms 
that  all  men  are  entitled  too  and  that  You 
desire  for  all  men. 

May  this  58th  anniversary  commemorating 
Lithuania's  Independence  be  effective  in 
making  actual  what  we  celebrate  here  today 
In  hope.  • 

Dear  Ood  hasten  the  day  wtfen  Lithuania 
and  her  people  will  be  able  to  Join  the  ranks 
of  Free  Nations.  As  we  celebrate  the  200th 
year  of  America's  Independence,  we  beg  you 
to  continue  to  Bless  America.  Give  our  lead- 
ers the  courage  and  wisdom  to  guide  us  in 
tEe  ways  of  peace.  Keep  us  mindful,  that 
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liberty  Is  not  only  to  be  loved  but  alw>  to  be 
lived,  that  freedom  does  not  mean  the  right 
to  do  as  we  please  but  rather  the  raBponsl- 
billty  to  do  what  U  right.  In  aU  dectslons  and 
crises  of  the  future,  grant  that  we  remain. 
One  Nation  under  God,  a  symbol  of  Uberty 
and  a  fortress  against  all  oppreoslon.  Dear 
God  Bless  America,  Bless  Lithuania. 
We  ask  tills  through  Christ  our  Lord. 

Mr.  BEAT.!.,  Also,  at  this  meeting  the 
Maryland  council  adopted  a  resolution 
that  is  worthy  of  consideration  by  our 
colleagues.  I  ask  imanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  a  cc«)y  of  the  resolution 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recced. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution 

We.  Utbuanlan  Americans  of  the  OouncU 
of  uthuanian  Societies  of  Maryland  celebrat- 
ing and  commemorating  the  By-Centennlal 
Anniversary  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  725  years  of  the  formation  of  the  Lithu- 
anian State  when  Mlndaugas  the  Great  uni- 
fied all  Lithuanian  principalities  into  one 
Kingdom  in  1251  and  the  68th  Anniversary  of 
the  Republic  of  Lithuania  on  February  16th 
1918,  unanimously  adopt  the  following  Reso- 
lution : 

Whereas  in  1918  the  Lithuanian  people 
exercised  their  right  of  self-determination 
and  restored  the  Independent  Lithuanian 
SUte  by  establishing  the  Republic  of  Lithu- 
ania which  was  won  and  protected  by  the 
great  sacrifices  of  the  Lithuanian  people. 

Whereas  in  the  peace  treaty  of  July  12, 1920 
Soviet  Russia  officially  recognized  the  sover- 
eignty and  independence  of  Lithuania  and 
voluntarily  renounced  forever  all  sovereign 
rights  and  claims  by  Russia  over  Lithuanian 
coll  and  her  people;  and 

Whereas  from  1920  to  1940  Lithuania  was 
fully  independent  and  sovereign  nation,  a 
member  of  the  League  of  Nationa,  and  a  sig- 
natory of  numerous  luternatlonal  treaties 
with  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  during  June  16- 
17th,  1940  Invaded  with  overwhelming  armed 
forces  occupied  Lithuania,  and  forcefully 
annexed  the  Lithuanian  Nation  in  violation 
of  all  the  existing  treaties  and  the  principles 
of  International  law. 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  system- 
atically conducted  within  Llthiumia  a  poA.\ey 
of  colonization,  ethnic  dilution,  exploitation, 
brutal  oppression  of  fundamental  rights,  by 
Intensive  russlflcatlon,  suppression  of  reli- 
gious freedom  and  political  persecutions 
which  Is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  contrary  to  the  stipulation  of  the 
Helsinki  Agreement,  and  Is  an  impediment  to 
ttie  promotion  of  world  peace  and  coopera- 
tion. 

Whereas  that  for  so  many  centuries  Lithu- 
ania having  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  freedom 
Is  now  subjugated  to  the  most  brutal  Russian 
oppression  of  the  aspirations  of  the  Lithu- 
anian people  for  freedom  and  the  exercise  of 
their  human  rights. 

Now,  Therefore,  be  it  Resolved,  that  we 
demand  that  the  Soviet  Union  withdraw  Its 
military  forces,  administrative  apparatus  and 
the  imported  Russian  colonists  from  Lithu- 
ania and  aUow  the  Uthuanian  people  to  gov- 
ern themselves  freely: 

That  we  demand  inunediate  release  of  all 
Lithuanians  who  are  imprisoned  for  political 
and  religious  reasons  and  who  for  years  are 
lingering  in  various  Soviet  Jails  and  concen- 
tration camps  or  kept  In  psychiatric  wards; 

That  in  expressing  our  gratitude  to  the 
United  States  Government  for  Its  firm  posi- 
tion of  non-recognition  of  the  seizure  of 
Lithuania  and  forced  annexation  of  this 
freedom-loving  country  into  the  Soviet 
Union. 

That  we  request  an  activation  of  non-rec- 
ognition principles  stressing  them  at  every 


opportunity  the  denial  of  freedom  and  na- 
tional Independence  to  Lithuania  and  the 
other  Baltic  coimtries; 

That  the  Soviet  Union,  in  seeking  a  policy 
of  detente  with  the  United  States,  shall  be 
requested  to  demonstrate  its  good  faith  and 
will  by  restoring  freedom  and  national  inde- 
pendence to  Lithuania  and  the  other  Baltic 
States; 

That  we  are  deeply  greatful  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
for  his  flirm  declaration  on  July  25,  1976,  that 
the  United  States  of  America  will  not  rea^- 
nlze  the  lncorp>oratlon  of  Lithuania  into  the 
Soviet  Union;  we  are  sincerely  grateful  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  for  passage  of  a  new  resolution  ez- 
preasing  a  sense  of  the  House  relating  to  the 
status  of  the  Baltic  States  and  we  ask  the 
President.  Senators  and  Congressmen  of  the 
United  States  for  their  support  of  the  cause 
of  freedom  for  the  Lithuanian  nation. 

That  the  copies  of  this  Resolution  be  for- 
warded this  day  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  States  Secretary  of 
State,  the  United  States  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  the  United  States  Senators 
from  Maryland,  the  Members  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  from  Mary- 
land, Republican  and  Democratic  Parties. 
Leaders  in  the  United  States  Congress,  the 
Cliarge  d' Affairs  of  Lithuania  in  Washington. 
D.C.  and  the  Lithuanian  Consul  General  In 
New  York,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  press  and 
the  newsmedla. 

This  Resolution  was  adopted  on  February 

15th.  1976.  

CoxTNcn.  OF  LrrHTJANiAM  Sococnxs  of 
Baltimore.  Lithnanian  Hall,  851  Hol- 
Uns  Street.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  in  com- 
memorating the  58th  anniversary  of  the 
Republic  of  Lithuania  on  February  16, 
1976,  we  demonstrate  our  support  for  the 
peoide  of  Lithuania  in  their  wish  to  re- 
gain freedom. 


REV.  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING,  SR. 
AND  OTHER  RELIGIOUS  LEADERS 
VIEW  FOREIGN  POLICY  CHOICES 
FOR  THE  1970'S  AND  1980'S 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  Mr.  President,  on 
January  21  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee reconvened  its  series  of  hearings 
on  "Foreign  Policy  CSioices  for  the 
1970's  and  1980's"  and  heard  from  a 
panel  of  religious  leaders. 

Rev.  Martin  Luther  King,  Sr.,  who  re- 
cently retired  from  the  pulpit  of  the 
Ebeneezer  Baptist  Church  in  Atlanta; 

Rev.  Evagoras  Constatinedes,  Merrill- 
ville,  Ind..  substituting  for  Archbishop 
lakovos  who  was  ill; 

Archbishop  Peter  Gerety  of  Newark, 
NJ..  vice  chairman  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Catholic  Bishops'  Justice  Sub- 
committee; 

Rabbi  Marc  H.  Tanenbaum.  National 
Inter-religious  director  of  the  American 
Jewish  Committee;  and 

Mrs.  Clair  Randall,  general  secretary 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches. 

We  asked  this  distinguished  panel  for 
their  thoughts  on  the  goals  said  values  of 
American  foreign  policy  in  the  years 
ahead  and  also  to  assess  the  impact  of 
foreign  policy  on  the  spiritual  well-being 
of  the  American  people  and  the  people  of 
foreign  nations. 

This  was  a  most  interesting  and  fruit- 
ful session,  filled  with  ideas  that  I  think 
will  be  of  interest  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress unable  to  attend.  Mr.  President,  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 


excerpts  of  the  panel's  prepared  remarks 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  l)e  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 
Statcmknt  of  Da.  Martin  LuTHni  Kmc  Sb. 

I,  Mr.  Chairman,  am  going  to  limit  what  I 
am  saying  to  "What  kind  of  nation  do  we 
want  to  be  ariong  the  family  of  nations?"  I 
have  long  believed  in  a  world  citizenry;  I  have 
been  preach  ixig  across  the  world  now  for  a 
good  while.  But  I  am  disturbed,  Iwthered  and 
worried  by  some  of  the  things  that  we  must 
come  to  grips  with. 

I  think  if  we  would  come  on  as  a  nation 
and  come  to  really  love  and  live  together  as 
brothers  and  make  brotherhood  work,  that  it 
would  work  all  over  the  world.  Love  every 
man.  Every  man's  a  brother.  I  am  that. 

I  beUeve  in  the  church.  My  reUgion  tran- 
scends denomination.  I  am  as  much  at  home 
with  the  Catholic  as  I  am  the  Jew.  What  Is 
the  difference?  The  things  I  think  that 
separate  us  anyhow,  as  to  nation,  as  to  all, 
if  we  really  come  to  grips  with  it,  it  is  Just 
Inflnltsimal.  But  the  ideas  really,  that 
would  bring  us  together,  and  that  should 
bring  us  together  are  Infinity,  and  I  think  we 
are  moving  In  that  direction  for  the  better, 
and  I  hope  the  Seventies  and  the  £ig^t*es 
will  bring  a  world  of  peace. 

I  hope  that  we  do  not  have  to  have  w.ir.  I 
hope  that  we  will  come  to  the  point  when  we 
will  study  war  no  more.  We  can  live  together, 
the  world  over,  in  peace.  God  has  given  us 
space  enough:  He  has  given  us  men  enough 
to  live  together  peacefully  in  this  world.  I 
think  America  has  the  tools,  she  has  the 
know-how.  she  has  the  economic  strength,  if 
she  would.  I  look  toward  to  that  day  when 
America  will  really  get  at  the  buslneas  of 
getting  across  the  word,  carrying  a  message 
of  peace. 

Not  peace  spoken  out  of  the  mouth,  but 
peace  coming  from  sermons  that  men  every- 
where can  see.  Those  are  our  greatest  ser- 
mons; sermons  that  we  preach,  that  we  see 
every  day. 

I  look  toward  a  day  when  mankind  every- 
where will  keep  politics — dont  get  rid  of  It; 
we  have  to  have  It.  tt's  all  right.  There  is 
nothing  wrong  about  politics.  Politics  be- 
longs in  the  church  and  anywhere  else  if  we 
let  it  be  what  it  really  is — the  science  of 
government,  the  science  of  good  govern- 
ment— and  I  want  to  rush  to  tell  you  I  am 
not  a  politician.  I  do  not  know  how  to  be 
one.  I  believe  in  it.  but  I  beUeve  it  ought  to 
be  clean,  decent,  brotherly,  kind  toward  every 
man,  and  considerate. 

You  see,  what  bothers  me  also,  and  should 
bother  you,  is  that  man  \s  awfully — and  I 
repeat  the  word  over  again,  awfully  con- 
siderate about  oneself,  abnut  his  nature,  his 
belonging.  But  so  Inconsirierate  of  others. 

Until  we  can  come  to  see.  in  my  thinking, 
that  we  must  be  awfully  considerate  of 
others — ^you  know,  back  of  this  cosmic  world 
there  Is  a  God  who  operates  every  minute, 
on  time,  never  late  to  a  single  moment,  not 
slack  as  men.  no  slackness.  He  stands  there 
to  share  in  all  we  are  doing. 

I  am  a  very  committed  man.  I  believe  in 
God.  That  is  the  only  one  I  am  afraid  of.  I 
am  not  afraid  of  anything  else  but  God  be- 
cause he  has  the  authority  to  get  me.  He 
rules,  whether  we  want  it  to  be  that  way  or 
not. 

So,  back  of  this  cosmic  world,  I  will  re- 
peat, there  is  God  operating  every  minute,  on 
time.  But  I  think  men.  In  many  Instances, 
have  lost  the  sense  of  being  God's  person. 
And  we  have  to  come  back  to  this  I  think. 
Let  God  operate  this  world  and  teach  us  how. 

Finally.  I  talked  about  it.  I  believe  I  be- 
long with  Him  to  the  least  of  these.  I  would 
like  to  see  America  address  herself  more 
toward  the  least  of  these  for  there  are  more 
of  them  than  all  the  rest  and  there  always 
will  be — the  least  of  these. 
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Lord,  when  the  question  was  raised  there 
In  the  Scriptures  themselves — I  was  in  prison, 
you  did  not  visit  me.  and  I  was  sick,  you  did 
not  come  to  see  me;  I  was  thirsty  and  you 
gave  me  no  drink.  And  then  they  raised  a 
question.  Lord,  we  admit  that  we  have  seen 
these  folks  here  on  the  streets  threadbare, 
hungry.  In  need,  but  we  Just  don't  ever  re- 
member seeing  you  In  this  position.  And  He 
quickly  answered.  Inasmuch  as  you  did  not 
do  It  for  the  least  of  these,  you  did  not  do 
It  for  me.  That  Is  It,  I  think. 

Silver  and  gold  I  have  none,  but  such  as  I 
have  I  give  thee.  America  ought  to  keep  that 
In  her  hip  pocket  every  day.  Just  such  as  I 
have  I  give  thee.  America  ought  to  keep  that 
world.  Just  me,  simply  such  as  I  am,  and 
that  Is  a  word  of  life,  a  sense  of  belonging, 
a  sense  of  being  wanted,  a  sense  of  Iselng  a 
part  of,  a  sense  of  being  a  real  honest-to- 
Ood  human  being. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  old  Brother 
King's  message. 

Statement  or  Father  Evacoras 
Const  ANTiN  IDES 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman: 

At  the  outset  I  would  like  to  express  the 
sincere  regrets  of  His  Eminence  Archbishop 
lakovos  of  the  Oreek  Orthodox  Church  of 
North  and  South  America  for  being  unable 
to  come  because  of  a  severe  cold.  Also,  to 
express  his  thanks,  as  well  as  mine,  for  this 
opportunity  to  appear  before  the  Committee. 

I  am  Father  Evagoras  Constantinldes, 
pastor  of  the  SS.  Constantlne  and  Helen 
Church  in  Merrlllvllle,  Indiana,  and  Co- 
ordinator of  the  United  Hellenic  American 
Congress  for  the  State  of  Indiana. 

It  Is  an  undisputed  fact  that  America  Is 
the  nation  created  by  the  oppressed  and 
persecuted,  the  lowly  and  the  heavy  laden. 
It  Is  also  true  that  America  has  been  the 
refuge  of  all  these  people  during  its  200-year 
history. 

Lately,  however.  America  is  being  scorned 
and  reviled  by  the  oppressed  and  the  per- 
secuted and  the  lowly  and  the  heavy  laden. 
Why? 

Is  It  because  she  is  big  and  strong  and 
affluent,  and  they  are  envious  and  Jealoxis 
of  her?  Perhaps  there  Is  some  truth  In  that. 
But  It  Is  not  the  main  reason.  In  my  view 
It  Is  because  America  is  dreadfully  lacking 
In  three  very  critical  areas  in  her  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  first  Is  the  lack  of  any  positive  foreign 
policy.  For  the  last  fifty  years  America's  for- 
eign policy  has  been  a  policy  of  reaction 
rather  than  a  policy  of  action.  Instead  of 
charting  a  course  of  action  which  Is  based  on 
"liberty  and  Justice  for  all",  as  we  so  often 
sing,  and  then  pursuing  It  to  the  maximum 
of  her  potential,  we  wait  to  see  how  will 
Russia  or  England  or  France  or  Germany  or 
Japan  or  whichever  power  will  act  in  a  cer- 
tain situation  so  that  we  can  react  accord- 
ingly, which  frequently  makes  us  too  late  or 
too  wrong.  There  should  be  no  doubt  In 
anyone's  mind  that  If  a  climate  of  collective 
security  Is  to  be  created  in  the  world,  other 
nations  must  know  within  reasonable  limits 
what  to  expect  from  a  country  like  ours  from 
whose  actions  and  or  inactions  everyone  of 
them  takes  cues.  I  am  certain  that  not  many 
nations  are  In  doubt  concerning  the  course 
the  Soviet  Union  is  following,  despite  the 
many  internal  upheavals  and  blood  baths. 
One  might  argue  that  it  Is  not  easy  in  a 
democracy  to  plot  such  a  course  and  remain 
faithful  and  loyal  to  It  since  the  Input  in 
Its  formulation  has  to  come  from  so  many 
divergent  sources,  groups.  Interests  and 
biases:  that  the  decision-makers  lose  control 
of  policy  because  powerful  public  reactions 
take  over  and  divert  the  course  of  events  Into 
unforeseen  or  unwanted  channels.  True!  But 
the  skillful  and  successful  foreign  policy 
maker  formulates  an  honorable  course  and 
aells  It  to  the  folks  at  home  rather  than  en- 


gage In  covert  and  devioiis  actions  and  sur- 
prise even  the  most  cynical.  If  consultation 
on  every  subject  on  a  day-to-day  basis  is  Im- 
possible, at  least  the  framework  of  the  overall 
policy  has  to  be  made  explicit. 

A  positive  foreign  policy  based  on  fairness 
and  Justice  can  never  b«  mistaken  by  any- 
one and,  whether  agreeable  or  not  agreeable 
to  others,  It  will  in  the  long  run  become  a 
respected  and  trusted  characteristic  of  our 
country.  If  diligently  pursued  and  faithfully 
and  lawfully  practiced.  It  will  attract  the 
support  of  the  people  at  home  as  well,  and 
create  in  them  a  sense  of  pride,  confidence 
and  self-respect  which  Is  not  particularly 
obvious  at  the  moment. 

The  second  area  where  America  bs  lacking 
In  her  foreign  relations  Is  morality.  I  must 
readily  admit  that  when  one  speaks  of  fair- 
ness and  Justice  there  Is  a  greater  degree  of 
agreement  than  when  one  speaks  of  morality. 
It  Is  my  belief,  however,  that  when  the  men 
who  formulate  and  execute  foreign  policy 
do  not  penult  themselves  to  become  devious, 
treacherous  or  base,  their  actions  will  be 
moral.  And  when  they  try  to  preserve  all 
characteristics  that  are  definitive  of  a  society 
and  worth  preserving,  their  actions  are  moral, 
scan  has  vices  but  also  virtues.  Even  though 
mxny  evils  have  been  brought  about  by  pas- 
sions, there  exist  passionate  men  on  the  side 
of  goodness.  "Only  a  passion  can  conquer  a 
passion"  remarked  a  great  philosopher 
(Spinoza) .  If  passionate  devotion  and  sacri- 
ficial execution  has  brought  Communism 
to  where  It  Is  today,  only  a  passion  for  moral- 
ity, fairness  and  Justice  can  conquer  Its 
menacing  spread  over  the  globe. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  test  of  morality  comes 
when  it  Is  placed  In  direct  opposition  to  the 
so-called  national  Interest.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  by  many  great  thinkers  that  self- 
love  Is  the  strongest  single  emotion  In  most 
people.  Yet,  love  for  family,  a  yearning  for 
recognition  and  the  respect  of  fellow  men, 
certain  collective  asplratlona  such  aa  na- 
tionalism, and  qvtlte  a  few  ideologies  have 
often  proved  strong  enough  to  override  self- 
love.  If  what  we  convince  ourselves  to  accept 
as  a  national  Interest  Is  dispassionately 
evaluated  and  weighed  against  the  misery, 
agony  and  suffering  of  thoiisands  or  even 
millions  of  fellow  human  beings,  perhaps  we 
could  recognize  it  as  more  of  a  selfish  Interest 
and  view  It  as  an  arrogant  exercise  of  power 
and  be  less  Inclined  to  pursue  It.  Is  It  moral 
or  In  the  national  Interest  to  topple  foreign 
governments,  assassinate  heads  of  states  and 
Invite  invasions  of  one  country  by  another 
because  we  do  not  like  them,  do  not  agree 
with  them  or  suspect  them?  I  do  not  say  be- 
cause we  fear  them  since  we  do  not  carry  out 
these  machinations  against  those  we  fear;  we 
carry  them  out  against  those  who  are  really 
or  allegedly  cooperating  with  those  we  fear 
but  who.  thanks  to  a  peculiar  one-way  street 
called  "detente."  we  consider  sacrosanct.  Is  it 
in  the  national  Interest  to  hold  the  view  that 
moral  principles  are  for  children  and  that 
nothing  counts  In  foreign  affairs  but  success? 
Especially  so  when  we  consider  success  the 
acquisition  of  some  geopolitical  advantages 
at  the  sacrifice  of  morality  and  traditional 
values? 

What  Is  trtily  moral  and  In  the  national 
Interest  Is  to  stop  the  theatrics  of  spectacu- 
lar agreements  by  chiefs  of  state  on  forms 
of  words,  and  the  exhibitionist  shuttle 
flights,  by  their  chief  ministers,  and  buckle 
down  to  carefully  spelled-out  working 
understandings  not  only  on  the  diplomatic 
level  but  In  trade,  philanthropy,  science,  ciU- 
ture.  art,  etc.,  on  a  people-to-people  level 
In  BOTH  directions.  Rather  than  retaliate 
against  a  small  nation  for  casting  a  wrong 
vote  or  refusing  to  become  a  satellite  and 
pay  obeisance  to  "big  brother",  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  reach  a  workable  under- 
standing and  cultivate  the  development  of 
mutual  trust  and  respect.   I  distinctly  re- 


member, for  example,  the  words  of  our  Secre- 
tary of  State  on  August  26,  1974,  when,  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  aggressive  Invasion  of 
Cyprus  by  Turkey,  I  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  Makarlos,  ousted  from  his  coun- 
try at  the  time.  This  was  his  answer.  "I  like 
Makarlos.  He  Is  the  one  head  of  state  who 
makes  the  best  wiener  schnitzel  for  me.  But, 
Makarlos'  talents  are  too  large  for  his  coun- 
try. In  fact,  his  thinking  Is  too  global  as  Is 
the  thinking  of  moat  Greek  politicians."  The 
Implication  was  unavoidably  clear  that 
leaders  and  politicians  of  small  countries 
must  not  look  beyond  the  ends  of  their  noses 
but  limit  their  talents  to  the  local  problems 
while  the  American  Secretary  of  State  can 
twirl  the  globe  at  will.  "Of  course",  the  Secre- 
tary continued,  "this  Is  not  enough  reason  to 
want  him  out  of  his  position."  Later  events 
and  revelations  proved  that  in  this  case,  as 
well  as  many  others,  the  statements  of  the 
makers  of  our  foreign  policy  were  not 
credible. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  third  area  of 
concern  in  American  foreign  policy:  Credi- 
bility. Our  view  In  this  matter  is  the  tradi- 
tional Christian  teaching:  Search  the  truth 
and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free.  Perhaps 
most  of  the  reaction  against  America  abroad, 
and  the  depressing  situation  of  no  confidence 
In  our  Institutions  at  home  Is  the  lack  of 
credibility  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
levels.  Watergate,  and  revelations  about  the 
C.I.A..  F.B.I. .  Internal  Revenue,  etc.,  etc., 
which  show  the  contempt  for  the  governed  by 
their  government;  the  pursuit  by  the  politi- 
cians of  votes  at  the  expense  of  the  national 
Interest  and  the  Insensltlvlty  of  so  many  In 
government  to  the  plight  of  the  people  ren- 
ders America  not  a  land  to  be  admired  and  a 
leader  to  be  followed  but  Just  another  big 
kid  who  realizes  that  this  Is  a  tough  world 
and  the  best  chance  you  have  of  winning  Is 
to  get  Into  the  fight  and  roll  In  the  mud  with 
the  rest  of  them. 

I  believe  that  America  should  return  to 
her  classic  tradition  In  foreign  policy  spelled 
out  by  both  Wilson  and  his  opponents: 
"scorn  for  mere  balance-of-power  politics 
and  for  selfish  nationalism  and  Imperialism; 
conviction  that  America's  role  must  be 
uniquely  that  of  protecting  liberty,  law  and 
moral  principle";  concern  for  real  people 
everywhere  Instead  of  abstract  formulations. 

As  the  President  said  last  July  4: 

"Let  us  be  people  of  values,  of  liberty, 
equality  and  Justice,  no  matter  what  the 
cost.  That  has  been  our  history  and  we  are 
proud  of  It.  We  have  never  counted  the  cost 
of  freedom  and  I  don't  think  America  ever 
will." 

America  must  show  real  concern  for  pov- 
erty, freedom,  self-determination  and  the 
dignity  of  all  people  everywhere.  She  must 
actively  combat  oppression  by  the  right  or 
the  left  by  not  supporting  any  nation  or 
regime  or  business  or  Individuals  who  prey 
on  human  beings  anywhere  by  suppressing 
their  God-given  rights.  And  she  must  stop 
arming  any  and  all  nations  unless  she  has 
hard  and  fast  guarantees  that  these  arms 
will  be  used  for  self-defense  and  not  the 
killing  of  weak  neighbors.  If  America  will 
fight  for  these  principles  as  hard  as  she 
fought  against  colonialism,  she  will  emerge 
as  a  true  leader  In  this  fight  as  she  did  in 
the  other. 

Statement  of  Archbishop  Peter  Gerett 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Distinguished  Members 
of  the  Committee: 

I  am  Peter  Gerety,  Arehblshop  of  Newark. 
New  Jersey  and  Chairman  of  the  Justice  Sub- 
committee of  the  United  States  Catholic 
Bishops  Bicentennial  Committee.  As  Chair- 
man of  the  Bicentennial  Subcommittee  I  have 
heard  the  views  of  hundreds  of  Americans 
In  the  past  year,  and  I  appreciate  your  In- 
vitation to  appear  before  this  Committee  to 
discuss  the  goals  and  values  of  American 
foreign  policy. 
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In  appearing  before  you  as  a  bishop  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Ch  torch  In  the  United  States, 
I  speak  out  of  a  specific  and  substantially 
articulated  transnational  religious-moral 
tradition  concerning  the  ethics  of  interna- 
tional relations.  This  tradition  can  be  traced 
from  the  New  Testament  through  Augustine's 
City  0/  God  and  Aquinas'  Summa  Theologica 
to  the  Spanish  contributors  to  International 
law,  Vltoria  and  Suarez,  and  finally  to  mod- 
ern documents  of  papal  teaching  on  inter- 
national relations.  In  the  years  since  World 
War  n  the  problems  of  Justice  and  peace  In 
international  affairs  have  assumed  an  In- 
creasingly visible  role  In  the  official  teaching 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  they  have 
for  other  religious  bodies  nationally  and  in- 
ternationally. 

The  fundamental  perspective  of  this  body 
of  doctrine  Is  that  the  human  community 
should  be  understood  primarily  as  a  family 
bound  together  by  ties  of  mutual  responsi- 
bility and  respect  for  each  person's  human 
dignity.  This  perspective  is  rooted  In  a  belief 
that  we  share  a  common  origin  in  the  crea- 
tive act  of  God,  and  a  common  destiny  of 
eternal  life.  These  assertions  of  faith  are  not 
shared  universally  in  the  global  community, 
but  they  are  widely  held  In  our  national  com- 
munity. Moreover,  the  political-ethical  im- 
plications of  this  basically  religious  vision 
are  open  to  rational  analysis  and  can  be 
shared  even  if  the  faith  premises  are  not. 

The  structural  character  of  the  political- 
moral  vision  in  Catholic  teaching  is  that  of 
a  community  of  nations  organized  as  sover- 
eign states.  In  the  Catholic  tradition,  the 
sovereign  state  is  to  provide  the  conditions 
and  content  of  a  decent  human  existence  for 
its  citizens  and  to  cooperate  with  other  states 
in  building  an  international  community  with 
justice  as  the  ruling  norm  and  peace  as  the 
fruit  of  Justice.  The  primary  characteristic 
of  this  Catholic  conception  is  that  it  Is  inter- 
nationalist rather  than  nationalist  in  its  basic 
structure:  it  affirms  the  reality  of  an  inter- 
national community,  with  consequent  obliga- 
tions, beneath  the  empirical  manifestations 
of  a  globe  divided  Into  competing  sovereign 
units.  Hence  In  Catholic  teaching  the  con- 
cept of  the  national  Interest  is  a  limited  one; 
the  national  Interest  should  be  conceived  and 
understood  in  light  of  the  developing  inter- 
national interest. 

In  summary  the  Catholic  tradition  does 
not  deny  either  the  reality  or  the  validity  of 
the  state,  but  it  affirms  that  the  sovereign 
state  must  constantly  be  subjected  to  polit- 
ical and  moral  critique  by  its  own  citizens 
and  others.  The  purpose  of  the  critique  is  to 
test  whether  the  policies  and  practices  of 
the  state  do  in  fact  serve  the  legitimate  needs 
and  aspirations  of  the  people  in  the  inter- 
national community. 

A  sense  of  the  content  of  Catholic  teach- 
ing may  be  grasped  in  the  following  asser- 
tions : 

Politically:  it  affirms  the  imperative  of  an 
International  order  articulated  in  terms  of 
rights  and  responsibilities  among  states;  the 
order  Is  designed  to  produce  an  international 
political  community  governed  by  the  values 
of  Justice,  truth,  charity  and  freedom; 

Strategically:  it  acknowledges  a  right  of 
defense  In  an  imperfectly  organized  world, 
but  In  recent  yeara  it  has  systematically  re- 
stricted the  scope  of  this  right  to  the  use 
of  force  to  the  point  where  today  It  is  rec- 
ognized as  legitimate  only  for  defense,  then 
within  defined  limits  and  always  as  a  last 
resort: 

Economically:  It  asserts  that  the  existing 
maldistribution  of  wealth  in  the  Interna- 
tional system  is  an  Indictment  of  the  existing 
system  and  an  imperative  for  those  with  sub- 
stantial control  of  the  political-economic 
power  to  taJce  specific  steps  to  allocate  "the 
global  product"  in  a  more  rational  and  equit- 
able fashion. 

My  purpose  in  this  testimony  is  to  provide 


an  illustration  of  how  these  general  substan- 
tive norms  take  shapte  in  the  context  of  as- 
sessing the  foreign  i>oUcy  of  specific  states. 
The  illustration  is  meant  also  to  be  an  in- 
dication of  how  I  think  U.S.  policy  should  be 
directed  in  light  of  the  present  structure  of 
the  international  system. 

VJB.    STKATBGIC    AND    MXLITART    FOLICT: 
TWO   themes 

Perhaps  the  oldest  and  most  refined  ethi- 
cal issue  In  Christian  pcditical  morality  is 
the  morality  of  the  use  of  force.  Living  in 
one  of  the  two  strategic  superpowers  makes 
this  issue  of  prime  importance  for  the  reli- 
gioxis  communities.  I  will  potnt  toward  two 
examples  which  manifest  the  nature  of  tbe 
moral  question  in  U.S.  strategic  policy. 
The  possession  and  use  of  nuclear  weapons 

We  live  in  the  nuclear  age;  at  the  heart  of 
the  military  question  is  the  fact  of  nuclear 
weapons.  A  representative  and  authoritative 
Catholic  statement  on  the  morality  of  nu- 
clear weapons  is  found  in  the  document 
Gaudium  et  Spes  of  Vatican  XL  Synthetically 
stated,  the  concUiar  text  lays  down  three 
principles  regarding  nuclear  weapons:  first, 
use  of  these  weapons  against  cities  and  pop- 
ulated areas  Is  prohibited  in  a  sp)eclal  way 
because  of  their  destructive  capacity;  second, 
while  use  is  prohibited,  the  possession  of 
these  weapons  for  deterrence  may  possibly 
be  legitimated  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils; 
third,  even  deterrence  Is  questionable  unless 
it  is  conceived  as  an  interim  expedient  ac- 
companied by  extraordinary  efforts  to  nego- 
tiate their  limitation  and  reduction. 

These  three  principles  direct  our  attention 
toward  three  areas  of  U.S.  strategic  policy; 
the  possible  use  of  nuclear  weapons;  the  pos- 
ture of  our  deterrent;  and  the  policy  of  arms 
limitation.  My  purix)se  here  is  to  comment 
on  the  state  of  these  questions,  not  to  pro- 
vide a  final  moral  Judgment  on  tbem. 

First,  on  the  basis  of  statements  of  our 
government  officials,  it  is  clear  that  we  are 
prepared  to  use  nuclear  weapons  which  are 
presently  targeted  against  cities.  This  policy 
has  been  developed  in  tandem  witih  a  simi- 
larly declared  policy  oh  tlie  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  technical  terms  we  both  rely  upon 
a  counter-city  strategy.  The  paradox  of  this 
position,  as  the  Vatican  Council  noted,  is 
that  it  preserves  a  "kind  of  peace"  at  the 
cost  of  threatening  to  perform  mass  murder. 
The  rationale  of  the  policy  seems  to  be  to 
make  the  threat  of  nuclear  war  so  devastat- 
ing that  it  will  keep  either  side  from  initiat- 
ing It. 

A  moral  reflection  grounded  in  the  Vatican 
Council's  position  can  acknowledge  the  util- 
ity of  the  deterrence  function  of  nuclear 
weapons  but  cannot  legitimate  their  counter- 
city  use. 

The  Council  explicitly  condamned  tlie  use 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruction^  but  refrained 
f^om  condemning  the  possession  of  such 
weapons  as  a  deterrent. 

In  recent  years  a  strategic  concept  known 
as  "counterforce  strategy"  has  emerged 
which  envisages  the  use  of  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  primarily  on  military  targets  as 
preferable  to  targettlng  them  on  cities  and 
large  p>opulated  areas.  An  objection  to  this 
strategy  (which  has  not  yet  been  officially 
adopted)  is  that  such  use  of  nuclear  wea- 
pons tends  to  break  down  the  barrier  be- 
tween possession  and  use  of  weapons  of  mliss 
destructiveness,  i.e.,  makes  nuclear  war  niore 
likely.  A  similar  objection  attaches  to  fhe 
tise  of  tactical  (battlefield)  nuclear  weapons 
in  Central  Europe  or  (perhaps  in  lesser  mea)^- 
ure  in  Korea)  where  the  "first  use"  of  such 
weapons  appears  to  be  part  of  approved 
strategy. 

I  do  not  seek  to  adjudicate  the  details, 
ethically  or  empirically,  of  this  complex  stra- 
tegic discussion,  but  I  would  personally  be 
of  the  opinion  that  moves  to  erode  the  bar- 


rier against  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  whether 
of  the  tactical  or  strategic  variety,  is  not  in 
the  best  Interests  of  maintaining  peace. 

As  I  have  indicated  already,  the  other 
condition  placed  upon  a  deterrence  strategy 
by  the  Council  Is  that  efforts  must  continu- 
ally be  made  to  reduce  the  level  of  arm- 
aments. In  hearings  such  as  these  our  atten- 
tion should  be  directed  toward  the  question 
whether  our  efforts  of  arms  limitation  and 
reduction  are  commensurate  with  the  dan- 
gers with  which  we  and  others  are  con- 
stantly threatened.  The  results  of  our  efforts 
thus  far  are  not  strikingly  successful.  The 
presently  agreed  upon  levels  of  nuclear  par- 
ity are  set  far  above  the  capabilities  now 
possessed  by  either  of  the  superpowers.  Ad- 
mittedly, the  responsibility  here  does  not 
rest  upon  the  United  States  alone  or  even 
principally  with  us;  it  Is  shared  by  both 
superpowers. 

The  point  to  be  made,  however,  is  that  the 
treacherous    trap    of    the    arms    race    con- 
tinues  vertically   between   the   superpowers 
and    horizontally    tlirough    proliferation    of 
nuclear  weapons  to  third  countries.  Admit- 
tedly, arms  limitation  in  either  of  these  cate- 
gories even  with  the  best  of  intentions  on 
all  sides  is  not  easily  achieved.  After  survey- 
ing the  evidence  of  past  and  present  policies, 
however,  one  is  left  with  uneasy  feeling  that 
a  policy  which  Is  designated  to  protect  our 
I  siun^ival  by  correlating  survival  with  nuclear 
I  security  may  unwittingly  be  risking  the  sur- 
^  vival  of  oiu-selves  and  others. 

In  the  nuclear  age  there  are  risks  Inherent 
in  seeking  too  much  security  as  well  as  in 
poeisessing  too  little.  Some  questions  seem 
legitimate  in  the  debate  about  what  con- 
stitutes real  security:  could  our  security  be 
as  well  assured  with  a  lesser  deterrent  ca- 
pability? Would  it  be  unreasonably  hazard- 
ous to  experiment  with  some  unilateral  re- 
duction in  U.S.  capabilities?  I  pose  these 
questions  as  a  Christian  who  by  himself 
cannot  answer  them,  but  as  a  contribution 
from  recent  Catholic  teaching  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  complex  policy  issues. 

U.S.  military  assistance  and  arms  sales 

A  second  issue,  closely  related  to  the  first, 
is  U.S.  arms  sales  and  military  assistance 
programs.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Administration 
request  this  fiscal  year  for  so-called  security 
assistance  programs  comes  to  $2.8  billion; 
this  is  more  than  will  be  provided  for  eco- 
nomic development  assistance. 

The  bulk  of  this  ($1.5  bllUon)  is  for  Israel, 
with  which  I  will  not  quarrel,  since  we  are 
plausibly  assured  it  is  essential  to  Israel's 
security.  A  modest  amotint  is  provided  for 
other  Near  East  countries,  mainly  Egypt. 
Another  $534  million  is  provided  to  Elurope 
primarily  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  who,  one 
might  suppose,  could  be  supplied  by  their 
more  prosperous  NATO  Eurc^>e  neighbcxv. 
Africa  is  to  receive  $68.0  million  and  this 
item  has  already  received  sufiBdent  atten- 
tion in  Congress. 

But  In  a  discussion  of  the  moral  founda- 
tions of  foreign  policy,  can  one  Ignore  almost 
$200  million  tor  Latin  America  and  almost 
$450  million  for  East  Asia?  We  are  told  that 
the  bulk  of  the  funds  for  Latin  America  Is 
for  training.  The  Administration's  position 
before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
speaks  of  "remaining  responsive  to  Latin 
America's  reasonable  military  needs  within 
a  framework  of  cooperation  and  growing 
economic  self-sufficiency."  I  would  be  In- 
clined to  question  the  need  tar  such  pro- 
grams until  it  was  demonstrated  that  they 
are  not  associated  with  domestic  security 
measiires  or  the  result  of  biu-eaucratlc  pres- 
sures from  U.S.  military  agencies  that  wish 
to  perpetuate  a  raison  d'etre  for  the  U.S. 
military  presence  in  those  countries. 

,The  almost  half  billion  dollars  provided 
for  East  Asia  is,  I  suppose,  at  least  partially 
related  to  legitimate  U.S.  security  concerns. 
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especially  In  Korea.  The  other  recipients  are 
Thailand  (border  problems  and  Internal  sub- 
version), the  Philippines  (Internal  security 
problems)  and  Indonesia  (to  patrol  and 
protect  Its  extensive  archipelago) .  I  would 
question  whether  we  have  an  obligation  to 
help  such  countries  with  their  Internal  se- 
curity problems  as  great  as  some  of  our 
needed  domestic  programs  In  the  field  of 
housing  or  welfare  that  are  being  slighted 
because  of  budgetary  stringency.  Moreover, 
such  assistance  tends  to  Identify  the  United 
States  with  the  measures  employed  by  those 
regimes  In  the  name  of  Internal  security 
which  are.  In  the  case  of  Korea,  the  Philip- 
pines and  Indonesia,  measures  of  severe  re- 
pression and  maltreatment  which  violate  the 
UN.  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

Substantial  as  are  U.S.  military  assistance 
programs  (Including  military  sales  on  credit) 
total  U.S.  tu-ms  sales  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
are  vastly  greater,  amounting  to  about  til 
billion  In  FY  1975.  The  United  States  has 
shipped  tlOO  billions  worth  of  weapons  to 
136  nations  since  the  end  of  World  War  n, 
an  amount  eqiial  to  arms  sales  by  all  other 
countries.  As  with  nuclear  weapons,  here 
too  the  lay  critic  with  an  eye  to  the  moral 
aspect  of  U.S.  policy  has  fueling  the  arms  race 
rather  than  containing  It. 

Such  arms  sales  are  Justified  with  a  variety 
of  reasons:  commercial,  technical  and  politi- 
cal depending  on  whether  the  salesman  Is 
the  corporate  producer,  the  military  forces, 
or  the  Department  of  State.  Often  one  hears 
that  old  argument  which  Is  the  bane  of  every 
moralist.  "If  we  don't  sell  them,  somebody 
else  will."  Very  often  one  has  the  Impression 
that  arms  sales  are  an  Important  tool  of 
U.S.  diplomacy,  serving,  it  Is  said,  to  "re- 
vitalize our  bond  to  allies  who  share  our 
values.  Institutions  and  Interests." 

U.S.  sales  have  lncrea.sed  from  $2  billion 
a  year  In  1967  and  seem  likely  to  go  on  In- 
creasing unless  some  restraints  are  Imposed. 
It  seems  to  me  that  If  U.S.  credibility  Is  to 
be  based  on  a  genuine  long  range  commit- 
ment to  peace  rather  than  on  the  credibility 
of  power,  the  United  States  should  exercise 
tighter  controls  on  these  transactions. 

THE    LXSS-DETEI.OPED     NATIONS 

The  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  the  less-developed  countries  raises 
two  problems  for  policy  makers:  economic 
development  and  agricultural  production.  In 
1967  Pope^Paul  issued  his  encyclical  letter 
"On  the  Bevelopment  of  Peoples"  (Popu- 
lorum  Progresslo).  This  remarkable  docu- 
ment anticipated  the  demands  that  the  less 
Industrallzed  world  presented  In  the  last  two 
Special  Sessions  of  the  UN  General  Asaem- 
bly.  It  described  the  effort  of  colonial  and 
mercantilist  policies  In  shaping  the  econ- 
omies of  the  non-European  areas.  It  pointed 
out  that  the  rules  of  a  liberal  International 
trading  system  worked  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  poorer  countries.  Jxist  as  unrestricted 
economic  Individualism  exploited  the  wage 
earners  In  the  new  Indxistrlal  countries  of 
the  19th  centtiry.  It  advocated  massive  capi- 
tal transfers  to  the  poor  nations,  "regional 
agreements  among  weak  nations  for  mutual 
support."  and  new  Institutions  for  "Inter- 
national collaboration  on  a  world  wide  scale" 
to  assist  In  the  development  of  the  poorer 
nations. 

Since  1967  the  gap  between  rich  and  poor 
countries  has  grown  wider,  and  the  poor 
countries,  having  observed  the  success  of  the 
oil-producing  countries  In  organizing  to  raise 
the  price  of  their  exports.  cv,.icluded  that 
this  could  be  done  with  other  basic  com- 
modities as  well,  and  that  such  actions  or 
other  actions  to  control  commodity  prices 
would  give  them  the  resources  they  need  for 
their  own  development.  This  conclusion  may 
well  be  imreallstlc  but  It  should  come  as  no 
surplje  or  shock  to  the  leaders  of  the  In- 
dustrialized countries. 


For  years  the  United  States  has  advocated 
economic  development  aid.  while  Insisting 
that  a  liberal  world  trading  system  was  best 
for  all  concerned.  The  conviction,  supported 
by  a  collection  of  mutually  reinforcing  con- 
clusions of  economists,  sociologists  and  for- 
eign policy  bureaucrats,  seems  to  have  been 
that  economic  growth  led  to  political  stabil- 
ity and  the  rejection  of  Marxist  alterna- 
tives— hence  a  "more  congenial  world  en- 
vironment" for  the  United  States.  When  It 
gradually  became  clear  to  the  Third  World 
that  the  level  of  aid  was  not  only  less  than 
was  promised,  but  far  from  being  adequate, 
their  leaders  decided  to  do  what  wage  earn- 
ers have  been  doing  for  decades  In  almost 
all  Industrallzed  capitalist  countries:  change 
the  contract  through  collective  bargaining. 

The  United  SUtee  has  taken  the  lead  In 
responding  to  this  tack,  and  has  developed  a 
long  list  of  specific  proposals  with  which 
members  of  the  Committee  are  familiar.  All 
of  these  proposals  seem  reasonable  and  they 
were  well  received  In  the  United  Nations. 

On  closer  examination  the  U.S.  proposals 
may  leave  something  to  be  desired  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  less  developed  countries.  It 
Is  estimated  that  some  $40  blUlon  of  outside 
capital  a  year  will  be  required  by  the  year 
1980  to  bring  about  a  modest  acceleration 
of  recent  growth  rates,  whereas  total  bilateral 
concessional  assistance  last  year  from  the  In- 
dustrialized nations  amounted  to  only  $7.2 
billion.  However,  as  U.S.  spokesmen  have 
pointed  out.  the  political  climate  for  bi- 
lateral aid  has  deteriorated,  and  political 
leaders  do  not  seem  Inclined  to  attempt  to 
reverse  this  trend. 

It  seems  fairly  clear  that  the  United  States 
position  Is  that  developing  countries  must 
look  to  private  Investment  to  finance  their 
development,  and  the  implication  of  this 
Is,  better  not  tinker  with  the  existing  system. 
A  minimal  concession  Is  the  expressed  will- 
ingness of  the  United  States  to  Join  In  the 
establishment  of  an  international  code  of 
conduct  to  regulate  affairs  between  multi- 
national companies  and  governments. 

In  the  face  of  the  need  for  extensive  capital 
In  many  Third  Fourth  World  countries  for 
Industrialization  and  Infrastructures  (e.g., 
schools,  roads,  hospitals,  utilities)  to  suggest 
that  foreign  private  Investments — either  In 
terms  of  quantity  or  In  direction — will  be 
sufficient  Is  to  offer  a  delusion.  Poorer  nations' 
development  will  be  vulnerable  to  a  system 
characterized  by  Pope  Paul  as  one  which 
"considers  profit  as  the  key  motive  for  eco- 
nomic progress,  competition  as  the  supreme 
law  of  economics,  and  private  ownership  of 
the  means  of  production  as  an  absolute 
right."  Foreign  private  capital  investment 
In  poorer  countries  la  not  necessarily  an 
agent  of  desirable  development  any  more 
than  Is  such  Investment  In  highly  Indus- 
trialized areas.  When  the  poorest  nations  re- 
quire large  sums  of  outside  capital  assistance, 
to  advocate  reliance  upon  private  foreign  In- 
vestment Is  to  offer  them  a  weak  reed. 

In  the  world  food  problem,  the  United 
States  has  a  unique  role  of  leadership.  I  need 
not  review  the  various  courses  d  action 
being  pursued.  Having  just  read  of  the  es- 
tablishment In  the  State  Department  of  an 
office  to  review  the  UN  voting  records  of  aid 
recipients  and  administer  a  "carrot  and 
stick"  policy  of  rewarding  or  punishing  the 
recipients  by  giving  or  withholding  aid  I 
am  sceptical  that  the  objective  of  a  de- 
poUtlclzed  aid  policy — as  least  toward  the 
most  severly  affected  nations — Is  fully  sup- 
ported by  the  Administration. 

I  am  also  disturbed  by  the  lack  of  a  larger 
long  term  commitment  to  emergency  food 
aid.  One  sometimes  gets  the  Impression  that 
UJ3.  policy  In  this  area  Is  committed  to  sell- 
ing every  possible  bit  of  siirplus  to  cash  for- 
eign cxistomers  and  letting  PL  480  dlspoae 
of  the  rest. 
This  brief  and  admittedly  curaory  review 


leaves  me  disquieted.  I  see  no  prospect  of 
an  effective  U.S.  Initiative  to  bring  about 
what  Kissinger  called  a  Just  share  In  global 
prosperity  for  the  developing  countries.  Per- 
haps this  Committee  could  ask  Administra- 
tion spokesmen  to  spell  out  what  Is  meant 
by  this  and  how  the  measures  proposed  In 
the  UN  address  will  help  to  bring  It  about. 
Without  such  a  demonstration,  I  am  left 
with  the  fear  that  economic  growth  In  many 
poor  countries  will  continue  to  be  too  slow 
and  If  that  happens  no  one  can  say  that  the 
response  of  the  Industrialized  countries  has 
been  adequate. 

Today,  we  find  that  Income  In  the  world 
Is  unequally  distributed  with  a  few  people 
In  the  rich  countries  overconsumlng,  and  at 
least  a  fourth  to  a  third  of  the  world  popula- 
tion lacking  necessities.  Spokesmen  for  the 
United  States  and  other  Industrialized  coun- 
tries try  to  Justify  this  by  polnlng  out  that 
the  rich  countries  produce  more,  and  more 
efficiently,  while  the  poor  countries  have 
themselves  to  blame  for  producing  too  lit- 
tle. While  this  thesis  may  find  support  In 
some  circles.  It  Is  not  acceptable  In  a  Chris- 
tian critique. 

Faced  with  the  contending  positions  be- 
tween the  nations  of  the  North  and  those  of 
the  South  and  the  marked  contrast  In  the  life 
styles  of  peoples  of  the  two  regions,  UJl 
policy  makers  must  accept  the  task  of  mo- 
bilizing public  opinion  to  accept  the  neces- 
sary  Increases  In  taxes  to  fund  multilateral 
assistance  programs  for  economic  develoo- 
ment. 

Admittedly,  this  task  can  be  distasteful  and 
politically  unpopular.  However,  I  believe  that 
other  sectors  of  American  society.  Including; 
the  ChiuThes,  share  this  responsibility  with 
leaders  of  government.  Certainly  In  times  like 
these  In  which  domestic  conditions  are  seri- 
ously strained,  the  instinctive  reactions  of 
many  Americans  is  to  reject  talk  about  the 
needs  of  others  overseas.  But  It  Is  necessary, 
nevertheless,  to  present  In  as  forceful  a  way 
as  is  possible,  the  concrete  facts  of  absolute 
need  abroad  versus  relative  poverty  at  home. 

HUMAN    RIGHTS    AND    FORKIGN    POLICT 

The  defense  and  promotion  of  human 
rights  continues  to  take  on  an  Increasing 
Importance  In  world  affairs.  In  Pope  John's 
encyclical,  "Pacem  In  Terrls,"  he  described 
the  approval  of  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  RlghU  by  the  UJJ.  General  As- 
sembly (1948)  as  an  "act  of  highest  Im- 
portance." 

The  protection  of  human  rights  Is  es- 
pecially vulnerable  because  of  two  distin- 
guishing elements  of  the  International  sys- 
tem: a  lack  of  moral  consensus  and  the 
absence  of  centralized  authority,  both  of 
which  are  presumed  In  domestic  societies. 
At  the  same  time,  the  international  com- 
munity is  committed  in  principle  to  human 
rights  standards  as  these  are  expressed  In 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Himian  Rights. 
Since  no  centralized  authority  exists  to  im- 
plement the  principles  of  the  dociiment,  the 
burden  falls  primarily  on  Individual  states 
which  remain  the  principal  agents  of  au- 
thority and  action  in  world  politics.  To  pose 
the  issue  of  human  rights  In  the  context  of 
foreign  policy  Inevitably  raises  the  question: 
what  responsibility  does  one  state  have  con- 
cerning the  violation  of  basic  human  rights 
in  another  sovereign  state? 

On  the  one  hand.  In  tenns  of  classic  di- 
plomacy, the  sovereign  state  Is  the  basic 
unit  of  International  politics  and  the  con- 
duct of  Its  Internal  affairs  Is  beyond  ths 
purview  or  the  criticism  of  other  states. 
Complementing  this  perspective  Is  the  as- 
sertion that  a  sovereign  state's  survival  Is 
Its  first  and  ultimate  responsibility,  hence 
the  domestic  affairs  of  another  state  are  only 
brought  into  the  matrix  of  foreign  policy 
calculations  If  they  threaten  the  first  na- 
tion's security. 
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on  the  other  hand.  Catholic  theory,  as 
expressed,  for  example.  In  "Pacem  In  Terrls," 
places  the  nation  within  a  framework  of 
moral  and  legal  restraints.  The  sovereign 
state  in  this  conception  Is  not  seen  as  Im- 
mune from  criticism  by  Its  own  citizens  or 
by  other  agents  in  the  International  com- 
munity. Violations  of  basic  human  rights 
within  one  nation,  therefore,  are  the  legiti- 
mate concern  of  outsiders.  This  concern  Is 
especially  compelling  for  us  when  it  Is  pro- 
voked by  the  oppressive  conduct  of  nations 
with  whom  the  United  States  is  closely  allied. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  the  recent  ap- 
pearance of  an  increasing  awareness  among 
citizens  and  a  growing  consensus  within  the 
Congress  that  human  rights  be  given  greater 
weight  in  U.S.  foreign  policy.  When  the  In- 
ternal conduct  of  a  nation  with  whom  the 
United  States  has  a  significant  association 
becomes  blatantly  and  seriously  restrictive 
of  human  rights,  the  moral  Integrity  of  the 
United  States  Is  challenged.  The  basis  of 
America's  domestic  commitment  to  human 
rights  Is  a  belief  In  the  dignity  of  the  human 
person.  The  affirmation  of  that  belief  Is  uni- 
versal in  Its  Intent  and  Implication;  this 
means  that  to  affirm  the  rights  and  dignity 
of  the  person  here  In  fact,  is  to  be  committed 
to  affirm  It  In  other  places  In  principle.  To 
put  the  same  case  from  another  perq;>ectlve, 
when  rights  are  violated  with  Impunity 
somewhere,  they  are  implicitly  threatened 
everywhere. 

In  U.S.  bilateral  relations,  the  standards 
to  which  we  as  a  nation  are  committed  do- 
mestically on  human  rights  set  a  correspond- 
ingly high  standard  for  our  foreign  policy. 
If  we  cannot  maintain  a  certain  consistency 
between  our  national  ideals  and  our  inter- 
national behavior,  we  weaken  the  moral 
claim  upon  which  our  own  rights  are  based. 

Minimum  standards  in  the  protection  of 
human  rights,  below  which  no  nation's  con- 
duct may  fall  without  Incurring  the  ire  of 
outsiders,  are  part  of  the  fabric  of  Interna- 
tional affairs. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  U.S.  foreign  policy 
makers  that  ways  be  found  to  factor  specific 
human  rights  concerns  into  the  foreign 
policy,  as  they  have  learned  to  do  with  a 
variety  of  other  concrete  Issues,  such  as  our 
commercial,  labor,  agricultural  and  fisheries 
interests. 

A  second  method  by  which  the  United 
States  can  positively  manifest  its  commit- 
ment to  human  rights  is  In  its  support  of 
the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission  and 
the  InterAmerlcan  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  pressing  need  tat  the 
U.S.  to  pursue  a  double  task:  to  strengthen 
and  expand  international  mechanisms  by 
which  human  rights  can  be  protected  and 
promoted,  and  to  take  seriously  in  this  "In- 
terim period"  the  human  rights  dimension 
of  our  own  foreign  policy. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  note  In 
your  Invitation  you  mentioned  an  "ovMTld- 
Ing  question  that  must  be  answered,  "What 
kind  of  a  nation  do  we  want  to  be  among 
the  family  of  nations?'  " 

This  is  a  question  that  cannot  be  answered 
fully  or  mainly  In  the  context  of  for^gu 
policy.  We  would  all  like  to  be  seen  as  a  na- 
tion conscious  and  respectful  of  Its  moral 
and  political  heritage  of  law  and  free  in- 
stitutions, preserving  of  our  rich  bounty  of 
resources  and  natural  beauty,  living  in  har- 
mony with  one  another,  and  caring  lovingly 
for  the  poor,  the  aged  and  the  handicapped. 
Our  success  In  presenting  that  Image  has 
been  marred  recently;  God  willing  we  will 
recover  our  balance.  The  Bishops  Bicenten- 
nial Conunlttee.  to  which  I  referred  earlier, 
has  held  a  series  of  hearings  around  the 
coimtry,  the  results  of  which  we  think  will 
enable  us  to  contribute  to  the  national  ef- 
fort to  set  new  directions  and  Infuse  a  new 
moral  purpose  In  national  life  and  policy. 


In  the  area  of  foreign  policy,  the  national 
leadership  has  a  more  direct  and  decisive 
impact  on  the  kind  of  nation  we  are  and  are 
seen  to  be.  It  goes  without  saying  that  most 
of  the  world  expects  us  to  continue  to  be 
strong,  militarily,  economically  and  techno- 
logically. But  it  also  looks  to  the  United 
States  for  moral  purpose  and  Inspiration,  to 
be  assured  that  we  avoid  the  temptations  of 
power  and  the  abuses  which  come  so  easily 
to  the  powerful.  This  means.  I  think,  that  we 
need  to  act  with  more  restraint,  to  avoid 
Intervention  In  marginal  situations,  to  act 
calmly  and  deliberately  and  with  the  under- 
standing that  we  don't  have  the  solution  to 
every  problem. 

Oiir  greatest  challenge  Is  to  learn  to  live 
m  a  world  In  which  many  are  still  obsessed 
with  power  but  In  which  power  Is  not  al- 
ways the  ultimate  arbiter.  Only  two  great 
powers,  the  United  States  and  the  UJ3.SJI.. 
have  great  military  power  and  their  relations 
to  each  other  are  dominated  by  considera- 
tions of  power.  But  events  today  tn  many 
parts  of  the  world  are  not  susceptible  to 
control  by  these  two  powers.  Many  new  na- 
tions have  a  different  approach  to  the  solu- 
tion of  their  problems:  their  criteria  are 
public  opinion,  the  appeal  to  nationalism, 
and  the  drive  for  modernization.  In  such  a 
world,  we  must  accept  the  limits  to  the 
utility  of  sheer  power  and  to  recognize  that 
it  may  not  be  effectual  in  establishing  or 
restoring  order  and  peace  in  every  situation, 
especially  those  of  internal  political  and  so- 
cial conflict.  And,  there  are  many  evils  In 
the  world  whose  eradication  require  our 
compassion,  not  our  force,  our  resources  and 
technology,  not  our  political  dictation.  The 
challenge  in  short  is.  while  retaining  the 
ability  to  use  force  when  absolutely  neces- 
sary, to  avoid  dignifying  the  use  of  force  and, 
where  possible,  to  discredit  the  resort  to  vio- 
lence. 

Our  greatest  c^portunlty.  It  seems  to  me, 
will  lie  increasingly  in  our  response  to  Third/ 
Fourth  World  countries.  In  our  willingness 
and  ability  to  provide  capital  and  technical 
assistance  without  dictating  the  modalities 
of  their  particular  econcmic  and  social  de- 
velopment. We  should  be  willing,  to  some 
extent,  to  share  our  abundance  with  them, 
and  In  the  process,  at  least  for  some  of  us. 
to  expterience  some  of  their  suffering.  Only 
In  this  way  can  we  help  make  the  family 
of  nations  a  real  family,  based  not  on  na- 
tional egotism  and  striving  for  power,  but  on 
a  shared  and  living  commitment  to  the  In- 
ternational common  good. 

Statxkzmt  or  Rabbi  Makc  Tanxnbatiic 

XNTKODTTCTORT  SMfARKS 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Distinguished  Memt>ers 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. 

My  name  la  Rabbi  Marc  H.  Tanenbatmi.  I 
serve  as  National  Director  of  Interrellglous 
Affairs  of  the  American  Jewish  Committee, 
a  major  human  relations  agency  of  the  Jew- 
ish community.  I  am  grateful,  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  the  privilege  of  your  Invitation  to  testify 
here  today  together  with  eminent  leaders  and 
friends  from  the  Roman  Catholic,  Protestant. 
Greek  Orthodox,  and  Black  Church  commu- 
nities. The  views  that  I  present  are  my  own, 
although  I  should  like  to  think  that  they 
find  concurrence  among  many  In  the  Jewish 
community. 

The  American  Jewish  Committee  was  es- 
tablished In  1906,  In  the  wake  of  programs  in 
Czarlst  Russia,  to  protect  the  lives  and  rights 
of  Jevra  In  the  United  States  and  abroad. 
Basic  to  its  philosophy  is  the  conviction  that 
the  denial  of  Justice  or  eqiial  opportunity  to 
any  group  threatens  the  rights  of  all. 

The  American  Jewish  Committee  has  been 
committed  from  its  earliest  days  to  the  Ideals 
of  the  promotion  of  peace  based  on  the  right 
to  self-determination,  co-ezlstence,  mutual 


respect  between  peoples  and  nations,  and 
constructive  collaboration  between  the  na- 
tions and  peoples  of  the  earth  In  service  of 
our  common  human  welfare.  In  particular, 
we  have  sought  to  make  a  contribution  to 
the  advancement  of  International  human 
rights;  that  Is,  to  the  Idea  that  it  Is  desirable 
and  feasible  to  promulgate  tinlversal  stand- 
ards of  human  rights  to  establish  Institu- 
tions or  procediues  for  Implementing  them. 
In  addition,  we  have  pioneered  In  a  program 
of  religious  and  general  education  designed 
to  uproot  the  sources  of  group  hatred  found 
In  negative  or  hostile  stereotypic  that  fre- 
quently feed  religious  blgotryNand  poUtlcal- 
Ideologlcal  fanaticism,  the  explosive  chemis- 
try which  Is  responsible  for  so  much  of  the 
rellglous-ethnlc  conflicts  that  tragically 
pockmark  virtually  every  continent  of  the 
globe. 

Moral  and  ethical  values  and  ideals  of 
Judaism 

Neither  the  Bible  nor  Rabbinic  Judaism 
has  a  word  for  "ethics".  A  small  volume  in 
the  Mlshnah  often  referred  to  as  the  "Ethics 
of  the  Fathers" — ^because  It  contains  much 
ethical  Instruction — ^is  entitled  in  Hebrew 
merely  "The  Chapters  of  the  Fathers."  Ethics 
Is  not  conceived  apart  from  religion,  so  that 
It  Is  Included  In  whatever  expression  the 
Bible  and  the  Talmud  use  for  religion.  Ethics 
is  part  and  parcel  of  "the  way  of  life"  of 
Judaism. 

That  Jewish  "way  of  life"  has  Its  origins  In 
the  experience  of  the  Divine  Presence  In  the 
midst  of  the  decisive  events  of  the  Exodus 
and  of  Slnal,  events  which  have  altered  the 
entire  course  of  human  history. 

Israel's  religion.  Prof.  David  Flusser  asserts, 
was  a  breakthrough  In  human  consciousness. 
The  God  of  Israel  Initiated  a  new  era  In  the 
history  of  mankind.  Introducing  a  new  con- 
cept of  Justice — ^whlch  Is  the  central  message 
of  His  revelation — an  uncompromising  moral 
law,  and  an  original  social  order  to  be  estab- 
lished paradlgmatlcally  in  the  Holy  Land  of 
Palestine,'  conceived  In  this  Justice.  This 
posttilate  of  individual  and  social  Justice  was 
not  to  be  limited  to  Israel  only.  The  Creator 
of  the  universe  postulates  this  Justice  for  all 
His  human  creatures;  it  was  Incumbent  on 
all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

The  concept  of  Justice  which  emerges  from 
the  Hebrew  Bible  Is  not  Just  the  regimen  of 
mighty  men — the  Bible  does  not  Identify 
God  on  the  side  of  PharsM>h  and  his  impe- 
Tium!  It  stresses  that  God  cares  for  the  poor 
and  unprotected,  for  the  orphan,  the  widow 
and  the  stranger.  The  basis  of  social  Justice 
was  not  to  be  external  power  and  might,  but 
the  reverence  of  God  and  obedience  to  His 
moral  will. 

To  understand  the  Idea  of  Justice  In  Israel, 
we  must  bear  In  mind  the  Biblical  teaching 
that  the  human  being  Is  created  In  the 
Image  of  God,  that  each  human  life  Is  sacred 
and  of  Infinite  worth.  In  consequence,  a  hu- 
man being  cannot  be  treated  as  a  chattel,  or 
an  object  to  be  disposed  of  for  someone's  pro- 
gram or  project  or  Ideology,  but  must  be 
treated  as  a  personality.  Every  human  being 
is  the  possessor  of  the  rlght-to-llfe.  dignity 
and  honor,  and  the  fnats  of  his  or  her  labor. 

Justice  Is  respect  for  the  personality  of 
others  and  their  inalienable  rights,  even  as 
injustice  Is  the  most  flagrant  manifestation 
of  disrespect  for  the  personality  of  others. 
Judaism  requires  that  human  personality  be 
respected  in  every  human  being — in  the  fe- 
male prisoner  of  war.  In  the  delinquent,  even 
in  the  criminal  condemned  to  death. 

The  stability,  as  well  as  the  happiness  of  a 
community,   can   only  be   assured  trtxn  It 


1  See  The  Holy  Year  and  Its  Origins  in  the 
Jewish  Jubilee  Year,  by  this  writer,  published 
by  the  Vatican  Office  for  the  Holy  Year,  1975. 
Vatican  City. 
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rests  upon  a  foundation  of  peace.  In  tbe  ab- 
sence of  peace  there  can  t>e  neither  prosper- 
ity nor  well-being. 

While  the  Prophets  of  Israel  and  the  Rab- 
bis believed  that  Ood  Intended  the  nations 
to  be  at  peace  with  one  another,  war  was  not 
prohibited.  Jewish  ethics  would  admit  the 
duty  to  defend  the  higher  values  In  human 
life  by  war  If  necessary.  If  Isaiah  or  Jeremiah 
had  thought  that  yielding  to  the  foreign 
Invader  would  mean  destruction  to  the  reli- 
gion or  the  people  they  valued,  they  would 
have  urged  resistance,  with  the  same  vigor 
that  they  demanded  constantly  the  practice 
of  righteousness  In  obedience  to  Ood's  will. 
All  the  facts  of  Biblical  and  post-Blbllcal 
Judaism  taken  together  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  ethical  Judgment  on  war,  ac- 
cording to  Judaism,  Is  that  It  must  be  eradi- 
cated to  make  human  life  conform  to  the 
Divine  rule,  that  those  guilty  of  causing  It 
commit  a  crime  against  humanity  and  a  sin 
against  Ood. 

However,  they  are  Justified  who,  to  defend 
the  higher  values  In  human  life,  resist.  If 
necessary  by  war,  an  attack  on  them.  The 
Justification  would  extend  to  a  nation's  de- 
fense of  Its  liberty.  The  spiritual  values  in 
the  life  of  a  nation,  which  Include  its  his- 
toric distinctiveness,  may  Justify  it,  when 
attacked  or  threatened  to  engage  In  war  to 
save  its  independent  exlstem:e. 

The  American  Democraiic  Ethos:  A 
Bicentennial  perspective 

As  we  mark  the  observance  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bicentennial,  it  wUl  be  helpful  at  this 
Senate  hearing  to  recall  that  however  angrily 
the  Pounding  Fathers  might  argue  over 
points  of  constitutional  structure,  they 
agreed  unanimously  that  it  would  take  more 
than  a  perfect  plan  of  government  to  pre- 
serve ordered  liberty.  Something  else  was 
needed,  some  moral  principle  diffused  among 
the  people  to  strengthen  the  urge  to  peaceful 
obedience  and  hold  the  community  on  an 
even  keel. 

Samuel  Adams  spoke  for  all  American 
thinkers  when  he  reminded  James  Warren, 

"We  may  look  up  to  armies  for  our  defense, 
but  virtue  Is  our  best  security.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible that  any  state  should  long  remain  free 
where  virtue  is  not  supremely  honored." 

Another  Bostonlan  added,  "Liberty  cannot 
be  preserved  if  the  manners  of  the  people  are 
corrupted,  nor  absolute  monarchy  Intro- 
duced, where  they  are  sincere." 

The  decade  of  crisis  preceding  the  Revolu- 
tion brought  new  popularity  to  the  cult  of 
virtue  that  had  long  held  sway  In  the  col- 
onies. Revolutionary  thinkers  drew  heavily 
on  their  colonial  heritage  In  proclaiming 
virtue  the  essence  of  freedom.  There  was  a 
widespread  conviction  that  free  government 
rested  on  a  definite  moral  basis — a  virtuous 
people.  Conversely,  the  decay  of  a  people's 
morals  signaled  the  end  of  liberty  and  hap- 
piness. On  no  point  in  the  whole  range  of 
political  theory  were  Americans  more  thor- 
oughly In  accord.'  Free  government  was  in 
large  part  a  problem  in  practical  ethics. 

In  the  process  of  exhorting  one  another  to 
be  brave,  frugal,  and  honest,  and  of  damn- 
ing England  as  "that  degenerate  land," 
American  writers  worked  out  a  well-rounded 
theory  of  the  ethical  basis  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  particular,  they  identified  the  es- 
sential public  virtues,  described  the  contrast- 
ing political  fates  of  good  men  and  bad,  and 
recommended  techniques  for  promoting  vir- 
tue and  discouraging  vice. 

In  addition  to  approving  all  recognized 
Biblical  ( Jewish  and  Christian ) ,  Roman,  and 
English  virtues,  Americans  siiigled  out  sev- 
eral attitudes  or  traits  of  special  consequence 
for  a  free  republic : 


'  The  Political  Thought  of  the  American 
Revolution  by  Clinton  Rossi  ter.  Harvest 
Books. 


First,  the  willingness  to  act  morally  with- 
out compulsion,  to  obey  the  laws  of  nature 
as  interpreted  by  reason  and  the  laws  of  man 
as  established  in  consent; 

Second,  the  love  of  liberty,  the  desire  for 
tiie  adventure  and  sacrifices  of  free  govern- 
ment rather  than  the  false  security  of 
tyranny; 

Third,  public  spirit  and  patriotism,  de- 
fined by  a  native  In  1776  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  his  fellow  Virginians  as  "a  disinter- 
ested attachment  to  the  publlck  |slc|  good, 
exclusive  and  independent  of  all  private  and 
selfish  Interest;" 

Fourth,  official  Incorruptibility,  a  state  of 
virtue  saluted  by  Jefferson  in  The  Summary 
View  when  he  reminded  Oeorge  III  that  "the 
wbole  act  of  government  consists  in  the  art 
of  being  honest: "  and 

Fifth,  industry  and  frugality,  hard  work 
and  plain  living,  the  only  path  to  personal 
liberty  and  national  Independence.  Special 
attention  was  devoted  to  the  fifth  of  these 
qualities  for  Industry  and  frugality  were  es- 
sential to  the  success  of  America's  program 
of  economic  resistance. 

The  cultivation  of  these  great  public  vir- 
tues— moral  action  without  compulsion,  love 
of  liberty,  public  spirit,  incorruptibility,  and 
Industry  and  frugality — was  considered  the 
first  duty  of  a  free  people.  Men  and  women 
who  displayed  these  qualities  were  the  raw 
material  of  liberty.  Without  such  people.  In 
low  places  as  well  as  high,  free  government 
could  not  possibly  exist.  The  fruits  of  virtue, 
for  nations  as  well  as  men  and  women,  were 
liberty,  prosperity,  and  happiness;  the  fruits 
of  corruption  and  luxiu-y  were  tyranny, 
poverty  and  misery.  "And  as  too  great  au- 
thority intoxicates  and  poisons  Idngs,  so 
luxury  poisons  a  whole  nation,"  Nathaniel 
Ames  warned. 

How  to  encourage  virtue  and  thus  "keep 
up  the  spirit  of  good  government?"  To  this 
key  question  of  political  liberty,  Americans 
replied:  (a)  hortatory  religion;  (b)  sound 
education;  (c)  honest  government;  and  (d) 
a  simple  economy. 

Just  as  religion,  education,  government, 
and  agriculture  could  raise  the  level  of  pub- 
lic and  private  morality,  so  morality  could 
strengthen  each  of  these  great  human  under- 
takings. It  was  the  business  of  political 
philosophers  to  discover  the  virtues  that  lead 
to  free  government,  and  the  form  of  govern- 
ment that  leads  men  and  women  to  virtue. 

SOME   MOKAL  AMBIGtrmES 

Like  Israel  of  old,  we  were  a  messianic  na- 
tion from  our  birth.  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Constitution  defined  the 
mission.  We  were  born  to  exemplify  the  vir- 
tues of  democracy  and  to  extend  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  principles  of  self-government 
throughout  the  world.  / 

A  sense  of  mission  can  be  a  fruitful  sour<» 
of  discipline  and  inspiration.  The  substanc)| 
and  content  of  our  national  sense  of  mis- 
sion, namely,  the  preservation  and  extension 
of  democratic  self-government,  Is  more  valid 
than  other  forms  of  national  messianlsm. 
Indeed,  Prof.  Bayless  Manning,  writing  in 
the  January  1976  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs  on 
"Ooals.  Ideology,  and  Foreign  Policy."  makes 
precisely  this  point  in  discussing  the  conduct 
of  foreign  policy  in  the  nation's  "third  cen- 
tury": 

"Whatever  policy  the  United  States  may 
follow  in  economic  matters.  It  is  debatable 
whether  the  developing  nations  that  have 
adopted  central  economic  planning  systems 
win  ever  welcome  the  retvwn  of  fully  free- 
market  forces  to  their  economies.  But  if 
America  preserves  at  home  Its  steadfast 
stand  In  favor  of  the  claim  of  the 
free  Individual,  afid  also  continues  to 
make  progress  In  dealing  with  Its  own 
Internal  social  Inequities,  the  United 
States  win  eventually  regain  Its  moral  lead- 
ership among  the  nations  of  the  world — not 


by  force  of  its  economic  power  and  Its  arms 
but  by  virtue  of  Its  Ideological  example  as  a 
society  of  free  men." 

While  concurring  with  much  that  Prof. 
Manning  stands  for,  it  would  be  helpful  to 
keep  in  mind  continually  something  of  the 
moral  realism  associated  with  the  thinking 
of  the  late  Prof.  Relnhold  Ntebuhr.  One  of 
the  moral  hazards  of  a  democracy.  Dr.  Nle- 
buhr  wrote,  particularly  with  a  strong  sense 
of  mission.  Is  that  It  ascribed  a  purity  of  mo- 
tive which  no  nation  possesses,  or  for  that 
matter  all  but  saintly  individuals  lack. 
American  foreign  policy  expressed  the  simple 
antl-lmperiallsm  which  was  a  staple  of  our 
policy  for  a  generation.  It  had  the  defect 
that  it  was  blind  to  the  moral  ambiguity 
of  the  imperial  enterprise,  of  the  mixture  of 
creative  and  exploitative  purposes  and  conse- 
quences in  the  Impingement  of  strong  na- 
tions on  weak  ones.  For  a  nation  of  great 
economic  strength  like  ours  was  bound  to 
express  Itself  In  economic  penetration  of 
weaker  nations — a  form  of  covert  Imperial- 
ism which  permits  the  expression  of  power 
without  too  obviously  contradicting  origi- 
nal Ideals. 

Such  nations  are  Inclined  to  pretend  that 
they  have  triumphed  over  the  baser  Im- 
pulses— chiefly  the  will  to  power,  po- 
litical lust,  and  ambition — screened  behind 
the  Ideal  purposes  with  which  our  sense  of 
mission  has  endowed  us. 

The  pretension  of  superior  virtue  of  a  par- 
ticularly powerful  nation  gives  comfort  co 
our  Communist  adversaries  with  their  dog- 
matic antl-lmperiallsm,  more  deceptive  and 
simpler  than  our  own,  and  Is  bound  to  prove 
vexatious  to  even  the  friendliest  and  closer 
allies. 

While  I  believe  democracy  to  be  the  ul- 
timate norm  of  political  organization,  no 
better  way  can  be  found  for  chastening 
correctives  to  false  messianic  pretensions 
than  by  making  every  center  of  power  re- 
sponsible to  the  people  whom  it  affects;  by 
balancing  subordinate  centers  with  other 
centers  of  power  to  prevent  injustice;  and 
by  denying  Immunity  from  criticism  to  any 
organ  or  mouthpiece  of  prestige  or  author- 
ity. 

SOME    APPLICATIONS    OF    MORAL    VALUES    TO 
CUHEENT  FOREIGN    POLICY   CONCERNS 

Arms  race  and  nuclear  weapons  proliferation 
The  deep  concern  for  upholding  and 
preserving  the  preclousness  of  human  life 
and  for  building  a  Just  and  peaceful  world 
community  has  at  no  time  In  human  history 
been  more  seriously  threatened  than  by  the 
current  splrallng  arms  race  and  insane 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  Following 
a  study  that  I  made  of  the  rise  in  crime  and 
the  spread  of  violence  and  terrorism,  accom- 
panied by  the  staggering  Increase  In  Inter- 
national trade  In  arms  and  In  nuclear  Instal- 
lations, I  found  no  more  appropriate  chsu*- 
acterlzatlon  of  this  period  than  that  of  "An 
Age  of  Terror"  or  an  "Age  of  Violence".  (See 
my  paper,  "Religion  In  An  Age  of  Violence." 
delivered  before  the  International  Confer- 
ence of  Christians  and  Jews  on  the  Nazi 
Holocaust  In  Hambvu-g.  Germany,  June  9-11, 
1975.) 
Consider  some  representative  data: 
In  each  of  the  60  military  conflicts  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II  Imported  weapons 
were  used  almost  exclusively,  and  those 
arms  have  brought  not  only  violence  and 
destruction  but  death  to  more  than  ten  mil- 
lion people.  (The  MIT  Center  for  Interna- 
tional Studies.) 

In  1973.  $240  billion  were  spent  to  train, 
equip  and  maintain  armed  forces.  The  Inter- 
national trade  in  non-nuclear  arms  now  tops 
$18  billion  annually — up  from  &  mere  $300 
million  In  1952,  and  a  Jump  of  550%  since 
1950.  In  fiscal  1975,  the  United  States  sold 
$9.5  bUllon  In  military  supplies  to  71  coun- 
tries;   $600    million    worth    more   was   sold 
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through  commercial  channels  and  another 
$600  million  worth  was  given  away. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  second  In  interna- 
tional arms  sales — $39  billion  since  1950,  $5.5 
billion  In  1974.  France  Is  third  with  a  sale 
of  $3  bUllon  to  80  nations,  and  Britain  fol- 
lows with  $1.5  billion. 

In  1973,  Third  World  nations  Imported 
$7.7  billion.  Impoverished  India  has  doled 
out  $3  billion  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  arms 
In  the  past  three  years.  Pakistan,  scrimping 
to  find  $250  million  for  a  new  fertilizer  fac- 
tory, spends  at  least  that  much  on  weapons 
annually. 

Today  there  are  426  nuclear  power  plants 
m  39  nations,  a  number  of  which  would  per- 
mit production  of  atomic  bombs  as  well  as 
electricity.  The  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  In  Vienna,  according  to  the  New  York 
Times  of  Nov.  2,  1975,  predicts  "the  Instal- 
lation of  366  nuclear  generating  stations  In 
the  third  world  by  1990." 

Poor  nations  can  be  expected  to  obtain 
nuclear  weapons  as  a  by-product  of  the 
atomic  power  plants  that  many  of  them  are 
now  building  or  contemplating,  and  It  Is 
quite  conceivable  that  some  may  use  these 
as  instruments  of  blackmail  to  force  the 
developed  world  to  undertake  a  massive 
transfer  of  wealth  to  the  poverty-stricken 
world. 

Five  arms  control  experts,  writing  In  the 
Harvard  magazine  of  Nov.  1976,  predict  that 
some  nuclear  wars  are  likely  to  occur  before 
this  century's  end  as  a  direct  result  of  bombs 
spreading  around  the  world  like  an  "epidemic 
disease."  The  proliferation  of  ••peaceful"  nu- 
clear power  only  aggravates  the  danger  be- 
cause as  MIT  Political  Scientist  George 
Rathjens  (formerly  of  the  U.S.  Anns  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency)  writes,  '•by 
the  end  of  the  century  there  will  be  several 
thousand  reactors  around  the  world,  each 
producing  enough  material  to  build  a  weapon 
a  week." 

The  peril  Is  compounded  by  the  knowledge 
disclosed  by  Dr.  Ted  Taylor  In  his  study. 
"Nuclear  Theft,"  that  an  atomic  weapon 
would  not  ba  Impossible  for  a  guerrilla-group 
to  construct  with  Just  over  13  pounds  of 
Plutonium.  It  is  believed  that  more  than 
4.000  pounds  of  plutonlum  were  shipped  In 
the  United  States  last  year  and  nobody 
knows  exactly  how  much  of  that  material 
was  lost  In  transit  or  production. 

I  fully  appreciate,  and  support  In  many 
ways,  the  argument  made  by  Dr.  Paul  Nltze 
that  "the  United  States  take  positive  steps  to 
maintain  strategic  stability  and  hlgh-quaUty 
deterrence"  as  a  means  of  assuring  that 
the  Soviet  Union  or  an  enemy  Is  deterred 
from  believing  he  could  profit  from  seeking 
a  nuclear-war-winning  capability  or  effec- 
tively use  pressure  tactics  to  get  their  way 
in  a  crisis  situation  (Foreign  Affairs,  Janu- 
ary 1976).  Nor  am  I  unmindful  of  the  need 
and  possibilities  of  controlling  the  defense 
budget  through  Judicious  pruning  of  waste. 
[Foreign  Affairs,  January  1976,  "Controlling 
the  Defense  Budget,"  by  Barry  M.  Blechman 
and  Edward  R.  Fried.) 

Given  the  "absolutely  catastrophic  nat\u« 
of  nuclear  war,"  we  must  ask  whether  our 
Government  and  Its  allies  have  done  enough 
to  restrict  their  sales  of  nuclear  reactors  to 
unstable  countries  and  to  countries  of  tin- 
certain  political  persuasion.  Andrei  Sakharov 
has  proposed  the  creation  of  an  Interna- 
tional committee  to  investigate  all  nations, 
forbidding  all  bombs.  Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey 
has  Introduced  a  bill  calling  for  Congress  to 
share  systematically  in  shaping  policies  guid- 
ing arms  exports.  We  sincerely  trust  that 
Congress  will  help  America  finally  to  develop 
a  rational  approach  to  arms  sales  as  well  as 
to  the  intensification  of  universal  disarma- 
ment measures.  The  very  survival  of  the 
human  family  depends  on  such  measures 
taken  vigorously  here  and  In  concert  with 
other  nations. 


Statement  of  Claire   Randall 
I.  introduction 

My  name  Is  Claire  Randall,  I  am  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  of  Christ  In  the  UJ3.A.,  a  coop- 
erative agency  of  thirty  Protestant  and  Or- 
thodox churches  In  this  country. 

As  General  Secretary,  I  do  not  purport  to 
speak  2oT  all  members  of  the  communions 
which  constitute  the  National  Council  of 
Churches.  I  am  speaking  for  the  Govern- 
ing Board,  the  policy-making  body  which  Is 
con^iosed  of  persons  selected  by  member  de- 
nominations In  profwrtion  to  their  size. 

Senator  Sparkman,  we  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee's  Invita- 
tion to  persons  from  a  broad  cross  section 
of  American  life  to  help  formulate  direc- 
tions for  foreign  policy  through  the  1980s. 
The  consent  of  the  governed  Is  a  basic 
precept  of  oiu:  democracy.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  some  that  many  Americans,  because  they 
feel  Increasingly  alienated  from  the  policies 
made  by  elected  officials,  are  withholding 
their  consent  to  these  policies.  This  com- 
mittee has  sensed  the  urgency  of  listening 
to  the  people. 

While  as  representatives  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  we  share  many  con- 
cerns with  others  who  come  before  this  Com- 
mittee, we  wish  to  testify  specifically  con- 
cerning three  concepts  which  grow  out  of  our 
understanding  of  the  Christian  faith  and 
which  are  especially  critical  In  the  area  of 
foreign  policy. 

n.  interdependence  op  the  whole  human 
family 

I  speak  as  a  representative  of  the  ecumeni- 
cal movement  within  the  Christian  Church. 
The  word  "olkoumene",  from  which  the  word 
"ecumenical"  Is  derived,  means  ••the  whole 
world".  The  concept  of  the  wholeness  of  the 
world,  and  thus  the  Interdependence  of  all 
people,  is  a  religious  concept  and  an  Impor- 
tant part  of  the  Christian  faith.  However.  In 
today's  world.  It  is  also  a  very  practical 
truth,  for  our  political,  economic,  and  en- 
vironmental life  are  so  deeply  intertwined 
that  there  is  no  real  way  any  of  lis  now  can 
act  alone  as  individuals  or  nations. 

Ttiere  is  a  need  for  a  new  definition  of 
national  Interest.  A  National  Council  of 
Churches  resolution  concerning  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States  concluded  that 
••our  neighbor's  growth  is  a  part  of  our 
growth.  We  seek  their  well-being  in  partner- 
ships for  peace,  realizing  that  we  are  mu- 
tually dependent  for  security.  It  is  both  out- 
of-date  and  dangerous,  economically  and  po- 
litically, for  a  minority  of  humankind  to  live 
in  abundance  surrovnded  by  misery." 
A.  Economic  interdependence 

In  1961  the  United  Nations  launched  the 
First  Decade  of  Development.  The  industri- 
alized world  agreed  on  a  goal  of  0.7%  of  each 
country's  Gross  National  Product  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  development  of  the  poorer 
nations.  In  1976.  the  United  States  Is  con- 
tributing only  0.25%  of  Its  G.NJ».  At  the 
same  time  the  U.S.  is  consuming  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  the  world's  resources. 
Such  Imbalance  means  that  460  million  of 
the  world's  people  are  starving;  200  million 
are  unemployed;  and  the  ecosystem  which 
sustains  all  life — at  home  and  abroad — ^Is 
being  pushed  to  the  outer  limits  of  tolerance. 

Prom  the  1950s  to  the  1970s  there  has  been 
no  significant  transfer  of  economic  resources 
or  power  on  the  international  level.  While  a 
few  Improvements  can  be  noted,  the  relative 
economic  status  of  the  Third  World  remains 
virtually  unchanged.  The  developing  nations 
are  urging  that  adjustments  be  made  in  In- 
ternational trade  arrangements.  Raw  ma- 
terials now  account  for  80  7o  of  the  develop- 
ing world's  export  earnings,  and  except  for 
oil  are  subject  to  weak  demand  and  falling 
prices. 


The  churches  have  long  been  leaders  In 
supplying  aid  to  countries  around  the  world. 
However,  such  aid  can  never  provide  the 
long-term  benefits  which  will  result  from 
transforming  the  social  and  economic  struc- 
tures of  nation-states  and  Increasing  the  per 
capita  Income  of  the  poverty-stricken  masses 
throughout  the  world.  Therefore  we  hope 
that  U.S.  foreign  policy  will  give  leadership 
to  the  western  world  In  responding  to  the 
call  of  Third  World  nations  for  a  new  eco- 
nomic order.  We  particularly  urge  the  U.S. 
to  work  with  other  nations  to  develop  a  sys- 
tem of  Indexing  which  will  stabilize  the  re- 
lationship between  the  prices  developing  na- 
tions pay  and  the  prices  they  receive.  A  sec- 
ond area  needing  attention  Is  the  develop- 
ment of  commodity  agreements  which  will 
Insure  stable  markets  at  stable  prices  for 
stable  quantities  of  raw  materials. 
B.  Transnational  corporations 

Many  U.S.  transnational  corporations  have 
ftnniiRi  budgets  larger  than  most  cotintries 
of  the  world.  They  exercise  enormous  Influ- 
ence on  the  economies  of  the  countries  In 
which  they  operate  and  recently  we  have 
learned  that  they  have  UlegaUy  Influenced 
the  governments  of  some  countries. 

Historically  UJS.  foreign  policy  has  been 
protective  of  American  business  Interests 
overseas.  When  these  business  Interests  are 
In  conflict  with  American  foreign  policy  or 
with  UJS.  national  Interest,  they  should  no 
longer  expect  U^S.  government  support.  1  sug- 
gest it  Is  in  the  national  Interest  for  the  Con- 
gress to  Bupi>ort  International  codes  and 
giildellnes  for  the  conduct  of  transnattonal 
corporations. 

Let  us  now  affirm  that  our  national  Interest 
Is  dependent  upon  relationships  with  other 
nations  which  are  Just — both  economically 
aixl  politically.  Developing  nations  gave  in- 
dications at  the  Seventh  Special  Session  of 
the  United  Nations  that  they  believed  the 
United  States  heard  their  pleas  for  a  new 
economic  order.  They  wait  expectantly — and 
even  Impatiently — ^for  concrete  evidence  of 
UJS.  commitment  to  a  Just  economic  order 
for  all  nations.  A  Just  world  economic  order 
depends  not  only  on  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  resources,  but  also  on  ensuring 
a  voice  for  developing  nations  In  making  the 
decision  which  affect  them.  Without  such  a 
voice,  these  nations  will  see  any  transfer  of 
resources  as  a  form  of  Imperialism. 

C.  United  States  support  of  the  United 
Nations 

The  heritage  of  the  Christian  community 
provides  us  with  a  whollstlc  view  of  the 
world. 

Our  nation  Is  also  a  part  of  the  family  of 
nations,  and  It  too  must  consider  the  whole 
family.  Both  the  recognition  that  our  future 
as  a  nation  Is  Interrelated  with  that  of  other 
countries,  and  the  commitment  to  Insuring 
a  voice  for  developing  nations  should  moti- 
vate us  to  responsible  participation  In  the 
United  Nations  and  its  related  agencies.  The 
UJ^.  and  related  Internatlonad  bodies  deserve 
not  only  UJS.  support,  but  our  leadership  In 
making  them  effective  in  serving  the  needs 
and  aspirations  of  those  nations  which  suffer 
most  from  poverty  and  where  people's  lives 
are  dominated  by  racism  and  repression  of 
human  rights. 

m.    SIDING   WITH   the    POWERLESS 

A.   WithdratDol  of  support  from  repressive 
governments 

Our  religious  tradition  is  also  one  which 
is  always  concerned  for  the  oppressed.  United 
States  support  of  repressive  regimes  has 
brought  our  nation  dishonor.  It  is  our  na- 
tional shame  that  the  governments  of  South 
Africa.  Rhodesia.  South  Korea,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Chile  are  able  to  stay  in  power 
in  part  due  to  American  support.  We  do  not 
minimize  the  problems  in  these  countries. 
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But  surely  the  most  effective  way  to  promote 
democracy  and  oppose  conununlsm  Is  to  sup- 
port those  activities  of  other  nations  which 
build  a  decent  standard  of  living  and  polit- 
ical freedom  for  all  persons.  Detente  has 
helped  us  to  understand  it  Is  possible  for  na- 
tions with  opposing  Ideologies  to  work  to- 
gether for  common  goals. 

Our  foreign  i>ollcy  must  have  Its  own  In- 
tegrity. It  must  be  more  than  a  response  to 
communism  or  even  to  the  fear  of  commu- 
nism. And  surely  our  government  must  with- 
draw all  support  of  authoritarian  regimes  on 
the  right  as  well  as  on  the  left.  By  Its  control 
of  appropriations,  the  Congress  Is  uniquely 
equipped  to  play  a  vital  role  In  determining 
what  policies  and  what  values  the  United 
States  does  and  does  not  support. 

B.  Reducing  defense  appropriations 

The  proportion  of  the  nation's  resources 
that  go  Into  so-called  defense  and  arms  sales 
flaunts  U.S.  wealth  and  power.  Both  actually 
and  symbolically,  such  exp>endlture  Increases 
oppression  and  reduces  the  f>06slbUlty  that 
poor  and  oppressed  people  at  home  and 
abroad  will  believe  that  we  care  about  them 
at  all.  The  Governing  Board  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  spoke  of  the  necessity 
"to  proceed  to  more  far-reaching  steps  In  the 
control  and  reduction  of  armaments."  It  spe- 
cifically recommended  "significant  reductions 
In  defense  spending  and  the  channeling  of 
the  funds  Into  development  projects  at  home 
and  abroad.  We  believe  It  could  not  be  taken 
without  concern  for  Its  effect  on  the  nation's 
economy. 

Some  fear  widespread  loss  of  Jobs  if  defense 
expenditures  are  reduced.  Studies  show  that 
the  Increasing  sophistication  of  weapons  de- 
velopment has  made  the  defense  Industry  In- 
creasingly capital  Intensive.  Thus  the  num- 
ber of  Jobs  generated  by  defense  expendi- 
tures Is  actually  lower  than  the  number  of 
Jobs  which  would  be  created  by  comparable 
non-defense  appropriations. 
C.  Arms  sales 

Huge  arms  purchases  by  nations  not  only 
produce  a  potentially  explosive  situation  in 
the  Middle  E^ast,  but  use  precious  resources 
urgently  needed  for  development.  Swollen 
budgets  for  defense  needs  in  the  U.S.  and  In 
developing  nations  have  contributed  to  the 
swollen  stomachs  of  the  starving  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

The  National  Council  of  Churches  calls  for 
a  "rad^:al  curtailing  and  strict  controlling  of 
the  supply  of  arms  to  other  countries"  and 
for  "a  major  and  sustained  elTort,  In  conjunc- 
tion with  other  nations,  for  substantial  and 
rapid  progress  toward  arms  control  and  gen- 
eral disarmament  through  International 
agreement." 

The  potential  for  manipulation  of  the 
natural  fears  of  citizens  in  the  name  of  de- 
fense. I.e.  "national  security,"  has  been  so 
exploited  as  to  create  a  military  monster  In 
direct  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  founders 
of  our  nation  who  worked  hard  to  create 
checks  and  balances  against  Just  such  usur- 
pation of  power  by  the  military. 

rv.    HUMAN    RIGHTS 

Concern  for  human  dignity  and  human 
rights  has  deep  roots  In  the  Judeo-Chrlstlan 
tradition,  and  Is  an  Integral  part  of  our  na- 
tion's Ufe.  The  first  ten  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  have  provided  protection  of 
basic  rights  throughout  the  history  of  our 
Republic.  Unltec  States  representatives 
played  a  vital  role  In  the  development  of 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
and  In  writing  concern  for  human  rights 
Into  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Yet  today,  of  the  eighteen  U.N.  Covenants 
related  to  human  rights,  the  United  States 
has  ratified  only  four — and  three  of  these 
are  against  slavery!  A  comprehensive  review 
of  the  International  human  rights  treaties 
which    the    U.S.    government    has    not    yet 


ratified  Is  a  matter  of  some  priority.  The  U.8. 
should  also  seek  to  strengthen  the  Human 
Rights  functions  of  the  United  Nations.  Con- 
gress should  establish  some  mechanism  re- 
sponsible for  observing  and  commenting 
upon  the  attention  given  to  human  rights 
by  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

In  recent  years  we  have  seen  an  Increase 
in  the  violation  of  human  rights  Uf  many 
parts  of  the  world.  We  deplore  these  viola- 
tions In  whatever  country  they  occur,  but 
we  are  filled  with  shame  at  the  degree  to 
which  the  United  States  government  has 
provided  economic,  military,  and  political 
support  to  some  of  the  most  flagrant  vio- 
lators. Our  support  of  the  repressive,  au- 
thoritarian governments  of  South  Korea,  the 
Philippines.  South  Africa,  and  Chile  under- 
mine confidence  at  home  and  abroad  In  our 
commitment  to  liberty. 

Let  us  never  again  use  national  Interest 
as  an  excuse  for  condoning,  or  worse,  sup- 
porting repression,  brutality,  torture,  or  ter- 
rorism any  place  In  the  world. 

V.     PUBLIC     READINESS     POR     A     NEW     VISION     IN 
FOREIGN     POLICT 

Some  of  the  foreign  policy  directions  that 
have  been  suggested  may  at  first  sound  vi- 
sionary. But  throughout  our  nation's  history 
both  the  religious  tradition  and  the  patri- 
otic tradition  have  supported  such  values. 
After  200  years  the  American  people  still  de- 
clare officially  that  all  persons  are  "created 
equal  and  endowed  by  their  creator  with  cer- 
tain Inalienable  rights." 

When  we  help  make  possible  an  adequate 
standard  of  living  for  all  persons,  ensure  peo- 
ple's political  rights,  and  enhance  the  qual- 
ity of  life  at  home  and  abroad,  our  govern- 
ment Is  fulfilling  Its  most  basic  commit- 
ments. 

Peace  that  la  based  on  Justice  requires 
sacrifice  by  those  who  are  rich  and  power- 
ful. There  are  powerful  Interests  within  the 
U.S.  more  concerned  for  private  gain  than 
for  the  future  of  humankind.  Let  us  choose 
goals  In  foreign  policy  which  conform  to  the 
historical  American  values  of  Justice  and 
freedom  and  let  us  find  means  to  attain  them 
of  which  we  can  feel  proud. 

VI.    THE    ROUE    OP    PRIVATE    ORGANIZATIONS 

I  have  spoken  of  the  directions  In  which 
foreign  policy  ought  to  be  moving  In  the 
19708  and  1980s.  Let  me  add  a  word  about 
the  role  of  private  organizations  In  the  de- 
velopment of  policy.  Staff  from  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  and  Individual  denomi- 
nations serve  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  pro- 
viding relief,  refugee,  and  development  serv- 
ices. They'  often  work  closely  with  govern- 
ment personnel  providing  related  services. 
Many  staff  members  In  the  U.S.  have  served 
overseas  and  have  a  high  degree  of  compe- 
tence related  to  International  affairs. 

Under  no  circumstances  do  these  staff  of 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  want  to 
relate  In  any  way  to  any  covert  operations  of 
the  U.S.  government.  However,  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  hopes  the  Informed 
Judgement  of  these  highly  skilled  persons  on 
a  variety  of  policy  and  operational  matters  Is 
a  resource  which  will  be  used  by  those  mak- 
ing policy  decisions. 

More  and  more  people  who  work  on  farms. 
In  mines,  and  In  factories  realize  the  Interre- 
latednesB  of  their  own  welfare  and  that  of 
the  world.  Along  with  millions  of  citizens 
with  roots  in  Asia,  Latin  America,  and  Africa, 
these  Americans  see  national  and  Interna- 
tional affairs  as  one.  Through  chiirches  and 
other  private  groups,  they  want  a  voice  In 
the  development  of  foreign  policy.  We  there- 
fore hope  that  government  leaders  in  this 
and  other  areas  of  decision- making  will  seek 
Imaginatively  for  ways  to  take  advantage  of 
the  competence  of  private  organizations  and 
to  become  aware  of  the  opinions  of  more  of 
the  American  people. 


VH.  CONCLUSION 


Speaking  as  a  representative  of  Protestant 
and  Orthodox  churches  In  the  ecumenical 
movement  in  this  country,  I  have  chosen  to 
lift  up  Issues  which  grow  out  of  deep  re- 
ligious conviction;  the  Interdependence  of  the 
whole  human  family;  the  need  to  stand  with 
and  work  for  those  who  are  powerless,  and 
the  basic  human  rights  belonging  to  every 
person.  These  are  values  which  run  very  deep 
In  the  American  conscience.  They  are  elo- 
quently referred  to  In  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. 

Narrow  definitions  of  "national  Interest"  or 
"national  security"  must  not  be  used  to  lead 
us  Into  alliances  with  Infiuence,  power  and 
corruption,  to  subvert  these  basic  values  by 
repressing  liberty  and  denying  opportunity. 
Let  us  affirm  that  our  national  Interest  lies 
in  ensuring  a  fair  share  of  the  earth's  re- 
sources for  the  Third  World.  Let  us  affirm 
that  our  national  interest  lies  In  reducing 
defense  expenditures  and  arms  sales.  Let  us 
affirm  that  our  national  Interest  Is  in  strong 
support  of  the  United  Nations  and  related 
international  organizations.  Let  us  affirm 
that  our  national  interest  requires  the  de- 
velopment of  an  international  code  of  con- 
duct applicable  to  and  complied  with  by  U.S. 
based  transnational  corporations.  Let  us  af- 
firm that  it  is  in  our  national  Interest  to 
withdraw  support  from  governments  that 
deny  basic  human  rights  and  enrich  the  few 
at  the  expense  of  many.  In  the  19708  and  '80s. 
let  us  pledge  our  allegiance  as  a  nation  to 
one  world  with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 


ALISTAIR  BUCHAN 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
learned  with  sorrow  of  the  passing  of 
Alistalr  Buchan,  one  of  the  rare  individ- 
uals who  served  to  enlighten  the  rest  of 
us  through  his  brilliant  conversation  and 
thoughtful  writing. 

Allstair  Buchan  moved  freely  between 
the  halls  of  scholarship  and  the  halls  of 
power.  In  his  own  country,  he  served  to 
forge  a  useful  link  between  the  two.  In 
the  United  States,  his  Influence  served 
to  expand  the  perspective  of  both  govern- 
ment and  the  private  sector  as  they  con- 
fronted a  new  international  order.  i 

His  writings  on  the  relations  of  inter- 
national powers  will  continue  to  influence 
politicians  and  students.  The  Institute 
for  Strategic  Studies  reflects  his  intellect 
and  his  ability  to  range  from  science  to 
diplomacy,  from  East  to  West.  His  in- 
fluence will  continue  to  be  felt  despite 
his  death. 

The  Washington  Post  of  February  5. 
published  a  brief  account  of  Alistair 
Buchan's  life,  and  subsequently  a  tribute 
to  him  by  Chalmers  Roberts.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foLows : 

AusTAnt  Buchan,  58.  Dncs,  Scholar. 

MiLiTART  Expert 

(By  Stephen   Klaidman) 

Alistalr  Buchan,  58,  Montague  Burton  pro- 
fessor of  international  relations  at  Oxford 
University  and  a  founder  of  the  Institute 
for  Strategic  Studies,  died  yesterday  after 
a  heart  attack  at  his  home  in  Brill,  Buck- 
inghamshire. England. 

Mr.  Buchan.  the  first  civilian  to  serve  as  a 
commandant  of  the  Royal  College  of  De- 
fense Studies  in  London,  was  a  world-re- 
nowned expert  on  international  relations  and 
military  affairs. 
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He  also  was  well  known  as  a  writer  on 
strategic  affairs,  and  perhaps  most  of  all  for 
bis  1959  biography,  "The  Spare  Chancellor: 
The  Life  of  Walter  Bagehot."  Bagehot  was 
a  19th  century  editor,  economist  and  polit- 
ical philosopher  whose  book  on  British  poll- 
tics,  "The  English  Constitution,"  became  a 
classic. 

Other  books  by  Mr.  Buchan  includie  "China 
and  the  Peace  of  Asia,"  "War  and  Modem  So- 
ciety," "A  World  of  Nuclear  Powers,"  "Eu- 
rope's Futures;  Europe's  Choices"  and  "Power 
and  Equilibrium  in  the  1970s." 

As  the  titles  suggest,  his  arena  was  the 
world  of  nuclear  strategy  and  superpower 
rivalry.  He  dealt  In  the  major  themes  of 
postwar  diplomacy.  Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld  re- 
viewing "Power  and  Equilibrium  In  the 
1970s"  in  The  Washington  Post  wrote: 

"To  Buchan,  the  world  Is  essentially  an 
integrated  political  unit,  or  at  least  its 
medium  and  big  powers  compose  such  a 
unit." 

To  better  understand  the  power  balance 
In  the  world,  Mr.  Buchan  Joined  in  founding 
the  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  in  1958. 
The  institute's  staff  analyzes  strategic  data 
and  publishes  atuiually  what  is  generally 
considered  the  most  reliable  unofficial  com- 
pilation of  military  information  available 
anywhere.  Mr.  Buchan  served  as  director  of 
tl-e  institute  from  1958  to  1969. 

Mr.  Buchan  was  the  son  of  novelist  John 
Buchan,  later  Lord  TweedsmtUr.  governor 
general  of  Canada. 

He  served  in  Europe  with  the  Canadian 
Army  during  World  War  n,  rising  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  colonel. 

In  1948,  he  Joined  the  Economist  Weekly 
In  London  as  an  assistant  editor.  Three 
years  later  he  went  to  work  for  The  Observer 
as  diplomatic  and  defense  ccnrrespondent, 
and  from  1963  to  1956  he  represented  the 
newspaper  as  its  Washington  correspondent. 
When  he  returned  to  London  he  continued 
covering  International  affairs.  In  1958,  Mr. 
Buchan  left  The  Observer  to  start  the  Insti- 
tute for  Strategic  Studies. 

He  served  as  head  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Defense  Studies,  which  is  roughly  eqiUvalent 
to  the  U.S.  National  War  College,  from  1969 
to  1972. 

Mr.  Buchan,  who  was  made  a  commander 
of  the  Order  of  the  British  Empire  in  1968, 
was  a  fellow  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Interna- 
tional Center  for  Scholars  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  during  the  1973-74  academic  year. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  the  former  Hope 
Qordon  Oilmour  of  BrlU;  two  sons,  David  and 
Benjamin  of  London;  a  daughter,  Anna  Vir- 
ginia of  Brill;  two  brothers,  John  Lord 
Tweedsmuir,  and  William,  and  a  sister,  Alice 
Lady  Palrfax-Lucey. 


entlal  membership  ever  since.  At  the  start 
Buchan  began,  and  wrote  himself,  the  insti- 
tute's best  known  annual  publication:  The 
Military  Balance.  It  very  soon  became  re- 
quired reading  at  the  White  House  and  in  the 
Kremlin  as  well  as  In  defense  and  foreign 
ministries  In  every  nation  that  plays  a  role 
in  International  relations.  No  writer  in  this 
field  could  do  without  it  nor  can  he  today. 

"Thln^  tanks,"  such  as  Rand,  were  pro- 
liferating in  the  United  States  but  there 
were  none  in  Britain.  Buchan  had  a  bard 
time  getting  the  admirals  and  generals  to 
take  his  effort  seriously  or  to  proffer  help. 
He  did  have  a  couple  of  infiuential  friends: 
one  was  Denis  Healey,  later  defense  minister; 
another  was  Peter  Ramsbottom,  then  head  of 
the  foreign  office  planning  staff,  now  ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States.  They  helped  get 
top  officials  to  attend  Buchan's  seminars; 
then  came  others  from  the  Western  world 
and  in  time  officials  from  the  East,  curious 
about  the  work  of  this  Increasingly  impor- 
tant, and  international,  institute. 

Buchan  made  everybody  think.  One  friend 
describes  him  as  a  "big  hypothesist";  an- 
other says  he  had  a  "mind  like  a  well-tuned 
Jaguar."  His  American  friends  remember  him 
as  a  soft-spoken  man  of  great  analytical  {Mow- 
ers, someone  who  made  you  reexamine  your 
premises.  He  was,  too,  an  Atlantlcist  but  not 
a  romanticist  about  trans-Atlantic  relation- 
ships. He  sought  bridges  to  East  as  well  as 
West.  Like  the  late  Denis  Brogan,  Buchan 
had  an  encyclopedic  knowledge  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  forever  crossing  the 
ocean  to  see  us  and  check  up  on  us;  the 
doors  of  the  powerful  and  influential  were 
always  open  to  him. 

After  a  decade's  effort  at  the  Institute. 
Buchan  turned  It  over  to  others.  However, 
he  wrote  books  and  articles  on  strateglc- 
mllitary-polltlcal  Issues  and  what  he  wrote 
was  paid  attention  to.  Unfortunately,  at  his 
death  he  was  only  half  through  what  prom- 
ised to  be  a  monumental  history  of  the 
United  States  since  World  War  n.  He  had 
spent  a  year  here  to  work  on  that  as  a  fel- 
low of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Center. 

"The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them,  the 
good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones."  Not 
true  for  Allstair  Buchan.  In  his  Institute, 
he  has  left  us  a  living  monument  of  impor- 
tance. 


Alistair  Buchan's  Monument 
(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 

The  glory  of  Britain  has  been  not  her 
empire  but  her  people.  One  such  was  Alistalr 
Buchan,  who  died  the  other  day  at  an  un- 
timely 58.  He  was  a  Journalist,  scholar,  head 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Defense  Studies,  a 
professor  at  Oxford. 

The  son  of  John  Buchan,  the  novelist  who 
became  Lord  Tweedsmuir,  he  had  a  way  with 
words  and  imaginative  global  insights.  A  sol- 
dier in  World  War  n,  Buchan  early  on  saw 
the  relationship  between  politics  and  mili- 
tary power,  between  science  and  diplomacy. 
As  the  Observer's  correspondent  he  was  sta- 
tioned in  Washington  in  the  early  Eisen- 
hower years  when  such  relationships  took  on 
increasing  Importance. 

All  this  would  have  been  a  distinguished 
career  by  itself.  But  there  was  something 
more:  in  1968  Buchan  founded  the  Institute 
for  Strategic  Studies  (the  International  was 
added  later)  on  a  shoestring  he  -iwrangled 
from  the  Ford  Foundation  and  a  few  others. 
It  has  been  sustained  by  nongovernment 
noney  and  income  from  Its  lUnlted  but  Influ- 


PRESS  conference.  USA 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  Thursday,  January  15,  I  was  inter- 
viewed on  "Press  Conference,  USA,"  a 
Voice  of  America  public  affairs  program 
which  is  distributed  overseas.  The  panel 
of  newsmen  included  Joseph  McCaffrey 
of  the  Evening  Star  Broadcasting  Co., 
John  Lindsay  of  Newsweek,  and  Patrick 
Brogan  of  the  London  Times. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tbat  the 
transcript  of  the  program  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

"Press  Conference,  USA" — ^Voice  of  America 
JosPEH  McCaffrey.  Senator  Byrd,  take  a 
look  into  this  new  upcoming  second  session 
of  the  94th  Congress,  what  do  you  expect, 
what  do  you  think  the  Issues  are  going  to 
be,  what  do  you  think  the  conflict  with  the 
President  wUl  be? 

Btrd.  Tax  reform,  I  think  we  will  have 
some  degree  of  tax  reform  legislation,  con- 
frontations over  the  budget,  s(»ne  consid- 
eration of  limited  modified  health  Insur- 
ance program  perhaps — that's  about  It  In  the 
main. 

McCaffrxt.  What  do  you  see  here  In  the 
Congressional  relationship  with  the  Presi- 
dent? 


Btkd.  Continuing  to  be  rather  good  on  a 
person  to  person  basis,  rather  abrasive  other- 
wise. 

Patrick  Brogan.  Senator,  I  wonder  if  I 
could  ask  you  about  your  Presidential  am- 
bitions. When  did  you  decide  to  run  for  the 
Presidency,  and  is  this  really  what  you  are 
after? 

Btrd.  Tve  been  thinking  about  It  for  quite 
some  time.  I've  had  encouragement  from  my 
own  people  in  West  Virginia,  very  enthusias- 
tic supp<Kt  there.  I've  been  getting  around 
over  the  country  for  the  past  seven  years, 
going  back  to  1968,  assisting  senatorial  can- 
didates, speaking  out  for  the  national  ticket 
and    I    have    had    encouragement;     and    I 
thought  that  the  country  needed  leadership. 
I  think  that  I  can  provide  leadership.  So.  this 
is  what  caused  me  to  annotince.  And  your 
second   question    was,   is    this    really    what 
you're  after?  I  ask  a  rhetorical  question,  why 
would  I  announce  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States  If  I  were  after  anything  else? 
Brogan.  Well  Senator,  if  I  may  foUow  up, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  you  might  be  In- 
terested In  the  Vice  Presidency  and  might  be 
interested  to  succeed  Senator  Mansfield. 

Btrd.  WeU,  let's  take  the  second  proposal 
first.  You  refer  to  the  Malprity  Leadership 
of  the  United  States  Senate  It's  utterly  ridic- 
ulous to  state  that  one  in  my  position  as  As- 
sistant Majority  Leader  at  this  time — having 
served  in  the  leadership  for  nine  years  and 
going  into  my  tenth — would  toinounce  as  a 
candidate  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  order  to  get  the  Majority  Leadership 
in  the  United  States  Senate.  If  anything,  it 
would  be  the  reverse.  If,  based  on  my  fairness 
and  my  objectivity  and  my  dedication  to 
duty,  my  record  of  perfoynance  and  com- 
petence In  the  Senate  as  a  member  of  the 
leadership,  I  can  not  get  the  Majority  Lead- 
ership without  going  on  this  devious  circui- 
tous course,  my  situation  in  the  Senate  would 
be  poor  indeed.  As  to  the  Vice  Presidency,  no- 
body campaigns  for  the  Vice  Presidency. 
However.  I  doubt  that  there  are  many  aspi- 
rants for  the  Presidency  in  the  field  today, 
who.  If  they  cotild  not  get  the  nomination 
for  the  Presidency  and  were  offered  the  nomi- 
nation for  the  Vice  Presidency,  would  reject 
it.  I  would  accept  it  If  it  were  offered,  if  I 
could  not  get  the  nomination  for  the 
Presidency. 

John  Lindsay.  Senator  Byrd,  apropos  of 
running  a  devious  campaign  for  the  leader- 
ship by  running  for  President,  the  last  one 
who  was  said  to  have  done  that  was  Wilbur 
Mills  in  1972,  seeking  the  speakership  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  ended  in  disas- 
ter, and  the  track  record  of  those  who  have 
done  this  Is  not  very  bright,  so  that  leads 
to  the  question  that  you've  been  asked,  but 
are  you  Interested  in  beconUng  Majority 
Leader?  What  I'm  trying  to  suggest  here  is. 
Sen.  Humphrey  having  run  for  President  for 
a  period  of  16-16  years  has  said  recently  that 
you  can't  do  your  other  Job  If  you're  really 
running  for  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
chlded  him  about  that  since  he  seemed  to  do 
both  successfully.  But  do  you  think  that  It 
is  possible  to  run  for  President,  seriously  run 
for  President,  you  expect  us  to  take  you  seri- 
ously having  made  the  announcement,  and 
stUl  do  your  Job  as  United  States  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  and  the  Majority  Whip 
of  the  Senate? 

Btrd.  Of  course.  I  expect  you  to  take  me 
^rioufily.  I  have  Indicated  that  I  will  con- 
tinue to  f  ulflU  my  duties  to  my  people  who 
have  elected  me  from  the  state  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  that  I  would  continue  to  fulfill 
the  duties  incumbent  upon  me  as  the 
Majority  Whip  of  the  Senate — ^having  been 
elected  to  that  very  responsible  position  by 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate.  I  think  that  the 
people  of  this  country  are  looking  for  com- 
petence;' they  need  leadership,  and  they  are 
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not  getting  leadership:  and  the  only  per- 
son who.  under  our  constitutional  form  of 
government,  Is  In  a  position  to  provide  lead- 
ership. Is  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
He  speaks  with  one  voice,  represents  the 
executive  branch,  and  leads  the  nation.  Now, 
If  they  are  looking  for  competence,  If  they 
are  looking  for  a  record  of  dedication  to  duty, 
a  record  of  efficiency  In  a  very  tough  Job, 
then  I  am  one  of  the  people  In  this  country 
who  has  that  kind  of  record.  I'm  not  such  a 
person  sui  generis;  there  are  others,  but  I 
am  one.  I'm  in  a  position,  I  think,  to  show 
that  I  can  provide  leadership.  I  have  provided 
leadership  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  and  I've  been  able  to  handle  what  ever 
assignments  are  given  me — efficiently,  com- 
petently and  with  dedication,  and  I  can  do 
the  same  with  any  other  assignment  that 
la  given  me. 

LufDSAT.  Would  you  comment  on  what  at- 
titude you  think  the  Democratic  Party  and 
the  Democratic  Leadership  in  the  United 
States  Senate  Is  going  to  take  toward  this 
challenge  in  Angola,  with  the  Vietnamese  ex- 
perience very  much  In  mind? 

Btrd.  I  think  the  only  realistic  position 
that  the  Democratic  Leadership,  or  this  coun- 
try, or  the  Administration  could  take  u  that 
of  speaking  out  against  and  opposing  outside 
Intervention  In  Angola  from  any  source.  We 
see  what's  happening  there,  of  course.  But 
I  don't  think  that  the  fact  that  the  Soviets 
are  Involved  necessitates  our  getting  In- 
volved. And  I  don't  think  the  So- 
viets win  stay  there  very  long,  even  If 
the  Popular  Movement  succeeds  In  the 
end.  I  think  we  ought  to  do  every- 
thing that  we  can  to  bring  about  a  coali- 
tion government,  a  negotuted  peace,  and  do 
everything  that  we  can  to  keep  others  out  of 
that  area— and  when  I  say  everything  that  we 

t^'Jof**""'*  ™**°  *''**  *•  ought  to  resort 
to  mUltary  means.  All  three  movements 
are  Marxist  movements.  The  very  fact  that 
the  Popular  Movement  should  win  doesn't 
mean  that  it  would  be  nteammrUj  unfriend- 
ly to  the  United  States,  unless  we  ko  too 

If  r.w.°"«K.*  *°  ^^  "*'*  maintain  thl  ktaS 
of  relationship  with  all  of  the  three  groim. 
that  would  assist  in  their  gettlng^iethe? 

"bi?  wS'ii  ""'^'^  ««^ '-  s:e?e"'thi:rp^b: 

ably  won  t  last  very  long.  They  didn't  last 
very  long  m  Egypt;  they  were  unsuccessT^l 
in  the  Sudan;  and  I  have  an  idea  that^^ 
A^lcan    nations    will    not    like    the    SovteS 

'^KUt'^  T??  "'''  '^^  South  AfH^^ 

McCaitkey.  It    looks   as    thoueh    th.^kn^ 

ministration  is  determined  to  foKw  ft^  it*" 

m  Thri^nX^i?  ;^'^°'*-  ''"p'^^^«  'o't; 

A^  .  senate  which  rejected  the  use  of 
American  military  help.  The  Stato  tSLr?- 

nde  wh°J  ^'"^"^  '°  «*'  ^'^^  Hous^  to  o^  : 
ride  what  the  Senate  has  done 

do  ta'tha\1vent*?r  *^"  *^*  H°"-«  *o"W 

ulftl'^t  m?"»l  »K  *°y*»»'°8  other  than  spec- 
uUte_  It  may  be  that  the  Administration  f^s 
that  by  some  kind  of  bluff  or  threat,  or  Ind  ! 
cations  that  they're  going  to  stav  «rtth  m,- 
thing,  they  might  mofe  the  negotlatSS  t^a 
Zl^lT'"'  °'  «•'  *^*»«  «'>  track  iZe^I 
fhr*  aI'^'T  **"**  **>*  objective  Is,  but  I  think 
that  Angola  could  be  another  bottomless  pit 

Lr  ^K*.  ""***  •*-''  *»»•"  "•"  «>  much 
^ntVJl^  year,  there  would  be  more  to  be 
spent  next  year.  Once  we  got  ir   we  wouldn't 

h!  v!2  ff  L^"*""  ****"  *^«  Russians  would 
be  Uked  If  they  get  In.  We'd  be  thrown  out 
(Our  getting  Involved)  would  be  counterpro- 
ductive. I  think  we've  taken  the  right  poel- 
tlon  m  the  Senate.  *^ 

McCavtbkt.  What  response  have  you  got- 
ten on  this  Angola  thing  from  your  own  peo- 
ple in  West  Virginia,  for  example? 


B-rmD.  Very  UtUe,  either  way. 
Brogan.  Senator,  you  said  that  you  think 
that  the  people  of  this  country  are  looking 
for  competence,  do  you  think  the  President 
is  competent? 

Btro.  I'm  not  addressing  myself  to  his  in- 
herent ability:  I'm  simply  saying  that  hts 
record  Is  not  one  that  would  indicate  com- 
petence. I  think  that  his  leadership  has 
proved  to  be  a  disaster. 

Bbocan.  Well  In  that  case  Senator,  why  did 
you  vote  for  him  as  Vice  President? 

Btiu).  Because  it  was  my  responsibility  as 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  to 
determine  his  qualifications.  He  had  the 
qualifications.  I  have  not  said  that  he  is  not 
capable  of  producing  leadership:  I've  simply 
said  that  his  record  at  this  point  does  not 
reflect  a  record  of  efficiency  and  competence. 
Brocan.  Well  the  follow-up  of  this,  is  how 
America  should  select  the  Vice  President.  The 
experience  really  hasn't  been  very  good  in 
1972,  the  two  candidates  turned  out  to  be 
less  than  satisfactory.  Do  you  think  that  It 
is  time  perhaps,  for  the  two  parties,  seriously. 
to  reconsider  the  method  of  choosing  a  Vice 
President?  You  said  that  nobody  Is  going  to 
run  for  the  Vice  Presidency,  Isn't  that  a 
mistake? 

Btrd.  It  may  very  well  be  a  mistake.  No 
one  runs  for  the  Vice  Presidency.  It  may 
very  well  be  that  there  ought  to  be  some 
attention  given  to  a  new  method  of  select- 
ing a  Vice  President  and  the  President.  But 
under  the  situation.  In  which  Mr.  Ford 
ascended  to  the  Vice  Presidency  and  the 
Presidency  later,  and  the  situation  In  which 
Mr.  Rockefeller  was  nominated  as  Vice  Pres- 
ident, we  bad  to  move  In  accordance  with 
the  Constitutional  amendment,  and  I  think 
It  worked  very  well.  I  think  Mr.  Ford  could 
be  a  good  President;  he  is  a  personable, 
open— at  least,  gives  the  appearance  of  open- 
ness— friendly  man.  He  served  In  the  Con- 
gress for  many  years;  he  has  good  contacts 
here.  I  see  nothing  wrong  with  that  method 
of  selection  and  I  can  not  find  fault  with  the 
Congress  for  having  approved  his  nomina- 
tion. I  think  I  did  the  right  thing.  I  think 
I  did  the  right  thing  In  the  case  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller.  This  doesn't  mean  that  I  ap- 
proved of  their  actions  since  then,  or  that 
I  stand  with  them  ideologically  on  many  of 
the  Issues  that  have  risen. 

LiNDSAT.  Senator  Byrd,  you  say  that  no 
person  runs  for  Vice  President  that  is  true, 
but  probably  more  true  now  with  the  new 
campaign  financing  law.  with  the  only  way 
that  you  can  really  get  out  in  the  open  to 
expose  yourself  to  the  public  for  considera- 
tion of  the  Vice  Presidency  is  to  run  for 
President.  Which  may  explain  why  we  have 
elev*-.  persons  running  for  President  right 
now.  Nevertheless,  I  think  that  there  U  one 
problem  that  if  you  view  Washington  from 
around  the  country,  that  seems  to  be  plague- 
Ing  the  citizens  of  this  country  and  the  pol- 
iticians In  this  country,  two  members, 
prominent  members  of  your  party.  Governor 
Dukakis  of  Mass.,  Governor  Brown  of  Calif, 
were  elected  as  these  moderately  liberal 
Democrats.  Both  of  them  however,  have 
seemed  to  watoh  out  for  a  very  cautious 
much  more  moderate  almost  conservative  In 
many  cases  a  view  point  to  government 
spending  and  the  total  structure  of  state 
government  with  experience  of  New  York  In 
front  of  us.  You've  mentioned  one  of  the 
major  spending  bills  that's  going  to  add  an 
enormous  amount  of  money  to  the  flow  of 
government  money  in  taxes  and  In  the  na- 
tional health  Insurance  program.  You  have 
indicated  that  you  would  probably  support 
some  modified  version  of  a  national  health 
Insurance  program.  Is  that  correct? 

Btrd.  I  would  probably  support  a  very 
modified  form  at  this  time — one  dealing  with 
catastrophic  Illnesses.  I  think  to  go  beyond 
that.  In  view  of  the  extraordinary  coats  of  a 
comprehensive  health  Insurance  plan,  would 
■Imply   be    unrealistic    now.    You're   talked 


about  the  cost  of  government.  I  think  that 
this  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  big  Issues  con- 
fronting our  country.   People   are   tired  of 
what  they  see  as  big  government.  But  I  think 
that  people  ought  to  also  realize  that  they're 
going  to  have  government  to  solve  some  of 
their  problems.  We  have  216  million  people 
in  this  country.  A  nation  that  is  that  large — 
with  the  kind  of  living  standards  that  our 
people   are   accustomed   to   being   the  most 
powerful  country  in  the  world  and  a  coim- 
try  that  U  rich  in  natural  resources — Is  go- 
ing to  have  a  government,  and  it  is  going 
to  have  some  size.  So  I  don't  think  that  the 
people  are  really  against  government.  They 
don't  want  to  see  a  President  preside  over 
the  dissolution  of  government.  What  they 
want  Is  a  more  efficient  government.  They 
want  value  received  for  their  dollars;   they 
want  the  waste  cut  out.  I  think  this  Is  going 
to  be  one  of  the  very  big  Issues  in  this  elec- 
tion and  I  think  we  are  all  going  to  have  to 
come  to  grips  with  it.  I  would  propose  that 
one  way  of  beginning  to  deal  with  this  would 
be  to  break  up  HEW.  Break  it  up  into  three 
departments.  Have  three  cabinet  heads — so 
there   could   be  a   streamlining   of  each   of 
these     tremendous     departments     and     the 
multitudinous  programs  that  flow  from  each 
of  these  three  areas.  I  think  that  this  coun- 
try could  move  toward  some  kind  of  a  na- 
tional health  policy  If  we  had  a  department 
of  health.  I  think  that  we  would  do  better 
in  the  administration  of  our  public  school 
programs  and  the  public  school  system  if  we 
had   a   department  of  education.   We   have 
seen    the   public   schools   deteriorate;    we've 
seen  more  federal  monies  spent  on  education 
in  this  country,  and  the  result  has  been  the 
graduation  of  students  who  show  less  per- 
formance   than    before — scholastlcally.    The 
same  thing  with  welfare.  It's  becoming  un- 
manageable. So  I  think  that  the  time  has 
come  to  break  up  these  three  departments 
and  make  them  more  efficient,  cut  out  the 
waste,   streamline    the    programs,    and   give 
the  people  better  service. 

McCAfTRET.  Senator  Byrd,  do  you  feel  that 
we're  at  a  crisis  period  In  this  coxintry? 

Btrd.  I  must  say  that  I  don't  think  that 
this  country  today  has  the  stomach  to  face 
up  to  a  crisis — a  serious  crisis.  I  think  that 
leadership  In  recent  years  has  been  disas- 
trous. Nobody  trusts  anybody  anymore;  the 
people  on  the  Hill  dont  trust  the  people  in 
the  White  House;  the  people  on  the  Hill  dont 
trust  the  CIA;  the  CIA  people  don't  trust  the 
people  on  the  Hill;  and  the  people  themselves 
don't  trust  the  government.  This  country  has 
lost  its  way,  and  it  needs  leadership. 

McCaitrxy.  Do  you  think  It  has  lost  its  will 
too? 

Btrd.  To  some  extent  It  has.  There  are  too 
many  people  anymore  who  don't  want  to 
start  at  the  bottom:  they  dont  want  to  work 
to  achieve,  and  they  feel  they  can  get  some- 
thing for  nothing.  I  think  that  we  are  living 
in  tough  times. 

McCrort.  What  about  the  bread  and  but- 
ter Issues?  Do  you  agree  that  such  things  as 
unemployment  and  inflation  will  dominate 
the  Presidential  campaign  this  year  or  will 
they  be  more  reflned  than  that? 

Btrd.  They're  going  to  be  very  Important 
issues  this  year.  As  long  as  we  have  8.3  per- 
cent unemployment  or  8  percent  or  7'/4.  ^ 
percent  or  6  percent,  it's  going  to  be  an 
issue — an  Important  one.  One  of  the  reasons 
why  we  have  budget  deficits  at  this  time  is 
because  we  are  In  a  recession.  We  have  re- 
duced tax  revenues  because  people  are  out  of 
work.  We  have  increased  compensation  wel- 
fare pajrments  because  people  are  out  of 
work.  This  Is  bound  to  be  one  of  the  Issues — 
it's  a  bread  and  butter  issue.  The  issue  of 
detente  Is  bound  to  be  an  issue.  We  see  the 
Soviet  Union  playing  around  in  Angola  and 
spreading  their  wings  all  over  Africa  and  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Then  we  talk  about 
detente.  I  think  the  people  are  going  to  want 
to  know  more  about  detente.  The  terrorist 
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bombings  are  scaring  people;  people  In  the 
cities  live  in  constant  fear — all  of  these 
things  are  Issues. 

McCrort.  In  other  words,  you're  saying 
that  foreign  policy  will  figure  In  the  cam- 
paign? 

Btrd.  It  has  to  be  a  part  of  the  campaign. 
The  American  people  are  concerned  about 
the  growing  strength  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  want  detente— we  ought  to  strive  toward 
detente.  But  at  the  same  time,  It  ought  to  be 
on  a  quid  pro  quo  basis;  we  ougb  to  get 
something  when  we  give  something.  And  we 
ought  to  quit  kidding  ourselves  about  the 
Soviet  Union.  They  indicate  they  may  be 
ready  to  compromise  their  stand  on  SALT  IL 
Well,  if  they're  ready  to  compromise  their 
sund  on  SALT  II  today,  they'll  do  It  a  month 
from  now — because  anytime  they  get  ready 
to  modify  their  stand,  they  see  something  In 
It  for  themselves.  I  think  we  ought  to  watoh 
what  they're  doing  In  Angola.  I  think  the 
people  have  lost  faith  in  Mr.  Kissinger,  and 
la  this  Administration — because  everywhere 
in  the  world,  we  see  America  In  retreat. 
Detente  and  foreign  policy  will  have  to  be 
an  Issue. 

Brogan.  But  arent  you  advocating  that 
Russia  be  allowed  to  do  whatever  it  likes  In 
Angola? 

Btrd.  We  ought  to  focus  opinion  on  what 
the  Soviet  Union  is  doing  In  Angola,  and  we 
ought  to  do  everything  we  can  to  get  the 
(Angolan)  parties  to  work  together  to  nego- 
tiate some  kind  of  peace  and  structure  some 
kind  of  coalition. 

Brogan.  You're  not  succeed^ig  very  well 
ao  far. 

Btrd.  We  certainly  wont  succeed  by  put- 
ting armaments  there. 

Lindsat.  You  seem  to  be  suggesting  that, 
maybe  If  we  allowed  the  Soviet  Union  to  take 
over  some  of  the  responsibilities  elsewhere 
in  the  world,  their  client  states  would  make 
great  demands  on  them — and  It  would  be 
Intolerably  dlfficiUt  for  them  to  deal  with 
those  problems. 

Btrd.  I  don't  want  to  see  the  Soviet  Union 
take  over  anywhere. 

Lindsat.  You  suggest  that  if  they  do  get 
into  Angola,  they  won't  stay  there  very  long 
because  they  would  see  in  Angola  precisely 
what  we  got  into  In  Vietnam. 

Btrd.  I  think  they  will.  This  does  not 
mean,  though  that  we  will  simply  fold  our 
tents  and  go  away.  We  can  exercise  tremen- 
dous Influence.  We  have  food,  which  Is  be- 
coming the  most  powerful  Instrument  of 
diplomacy  in  the  world.  The  Soviet  Union 
wants  our  food;  their  system  has  failed  to 
produce  the  food  and  the  grain  for  their 
people.  I  think  we  ought  to  use  some  of  the 
things  that  they  want  as  Instruments  of 
diplomacy  and  put  some  pressure  on  them  in 
this  regard. 

McCattret.  Let's  go  back  to  the  domestic 
area.  The  campaign  finance  act  may  have 
been  a  creature  that  Congress  put  together 
not  knowing  what  it  was  putting  together 
and  the  latest  development  seems  to  be  that 
the  campaign  finance  commission  1b  saying 
to  the  President,  that  he  can't  have  a  politi- 
cal advisor  in  the  White  House;  that  this  vio- 
lates the  law.  Are  you  happy  with  what  Is 
happening  with  this  creature  which  you 
helped  create? 

Btrd.  I  think  that  in  theory.  It  has  been 
good.  In  practice.  It  will  have  been  good  In 
many  ways.  I'm  sure  that  as  time  comes  and 
goes  there  will  have  been  many  bugs  In  the 
machinery. 

McCaffret.  Do  you  think  It  will  be  reflned? 

Btrd.  It  probably  will  be.  and  ought  to  be. 
I  think  that  we  are  seeing  many  problems 
arise  as  a  resvilt  of  the  regiilatlons  that  are 
being  promoted.  It's  becoming  extremely  dtf- 
flcult  for  people  to  help  the  candidate  of 
their  choice.  Of  course,  there  are  basic  rea- 
sons why  we  had  to  have  some  legislation  of 
this  sort.  But  In  practlve  we  are  going  to 


have  to  wait  and  see  how  It  works,  and  I'm 
not  sure  that  It  Is  going  to  solve  all  the 
problems  without  creating  new  ones. 

Bbocan.  Senator,  I  wonder  If  you  would 
agree  with  Mr.  Curtis  who  is  Chairman  of  the 
electrical  commission  who  criticized  the 
President  for  having  Rogers  Morton  on  his 
staff  at  the  public  expense,  when  Mr.  Mor- 
ton was  going  to  work  for  the  President's 
reelection.  Mr.  Curtis  went  on  to  suggest 
that  other  public  officials  including  Senators 
had  people  on  their  staffs  who  were  In  fact 
political  aides,  publicly  paid  and  he  crltlzed 
that,  do  you  agree  with  this? 

Btrd.  Well,  111  have  to  let  his  statement 
speak  for  itself.  I  can  only  speak  for  myself. 
I've  been  In  Congress  23  years,  and  I've  been 
the  only  politician  in  my  office  In  that  23 
years.'  I've  not  had  people  on  my  staff  who 
are  politicians  or  who  handle  my  political 
affairs.  I  can  only  speak  for  myself;  I  can't 
speak  for  others. 

Lindsat.  Everyone  of  your  competitors  has 
a  label  of  some  kind,  how  do  you  describe 
yourself  in  a  context  of  conservatives,  lib- 
erals, moderates,  eto? 

Btrd.  No  man  sees  himself  as  others  see 
him.  I'll  answer  your  question,  however.  I 
see  myself — ^based  on  my  record  In  the  Sen- 
ate— as  a  moderate,  middle  of  the  road,  cen- 
trist. I  vote  sometimes  as  a  liberal,  and  some- 
times a  conservative.  As  a  member  of  the 
leadership.  It  \s  my  duty  to  bring  north  and 
south,  liberals  and  conservatives  together; 
to  work  out  compromises;  hammer  out 
unanimous  consent  agreements;  and  keep  the 
legislation  moving.  I  think  it  takes  a  cen- 
trist to  do  that. 

McCAmr.  Do  you  see  a  contndlable 
United  States  In  the  new  second  session? 

Btrd.  I  have  never  seen  a  controllable 
United  States  Senate,  and  I  don't  expect  to 
live  to  see  one. 

McCrokt.  Do  you  expect  the  Senate  In 
fact  the  Congress  to  accomplish  much  in  leg- 
islation this  Presidential  election  year? 

Btrd.  I  do. 

McCrort.  Thank  you. 


THE  PLIGHT  OP  THE  LITHUANIAN 
PEOPLE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  United 
States  is  now  celebrating  its  200th  year 
of  independence  and  at  the  same  time  is 
also  observing  a  Bicentennial  of  freedom 
for  its  people.  As  we  celebrate  this  birth- 
day of  our  liberty,  I  think  we  should  stop 
and  think  of  people  around  the  world 
who  still  yearn  for  the  freedom  we  have 
and  sometimes  take  for  granted. 

Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  are 
commemorating  the  58th  anniversary  of 
the  reestablishment  of  Lithuania  as  an 
indei}endent  state,  even  though  their 
homeltmd  is  now  being  held  under 
"alien"  rule  by  Soviet  Russia.  No  matter 
how  brief  the  independence  for  Lithu- 
ania was,  its  people  still  cherish  and 
desire  freedom,  the  very  liberty  that 
many  of  us  take  for  granted.  The  Littiu- 
anlan  people  have  stood  through  the 
years  as  a  strong,  independent  and 
spirited  group,  even  though  the  country 
has  been  forced  to  exist  many  times 
imder  the  hand  of  dictatorial,  outside 
rule.  Under  Russian  czarist  domination 
until  1915,  Lithuania  was  occupied  by 
Uie  Germans  during  World  War  I,  and 
then,  after  a  brief  period  of  freedom, 
engulfed  by  forces  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
Lithuania  today  remains  occupied  by  the 
Soviets,  who  dominate  the  affairs  of  the 
country  and  the  way  it  is  run. 


Monbers  of  the  free  world  should  rec- 
ognize the  country's  spirit  of  independ- 
ence aind  refuse  to  acknowledge  its  in- 
corporation as  just  another  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  anniversary  of  Lithu- 
anian independence  58  years  ago  should 
remind  us  of  the  spirit  of  its  people  in 
resisting  total  oppression  by  the  Soviets 
and  how  some  of  the  same  feelings  are 
exhibited  here  as  existed  before  the 
American  Revolution. 

The  Lithuanian  people  have  managed 
to  preserve  the  strength  and  beauty  of 
their  culture  and  heritage  that  political 
bondage  has  minimized  to  the  outside 
world.  Lithuanian  descendents  through- 
out the  free  world  continue  to  battle  for 
the  realization  of  Lithuanian  goals  in 
education,  religion,  freedom  of  speech 
£uid  the  right  to  own  property  in  their 
homeland.  This  anniversary  should  re- 
mind us  of  the  contributions  the  more 
than  1  million  Americans  of  Uthua- 
nian  descent  have  made  toward  devekJp- 
ment  of  the  liberties  and  freedoms  in  the 
United  States,  and  a  continued  hope 
should  stand  that  freedom  and  fun  Utb- 
uanian  integration  into  the  international 
community  will  soon  come. 

We  i^ould  remember  the  plight  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  and  give  thanks  for 
the  freedoms  and  liberties  that  we  have 
and  may  take  for  granted. 


THE  ARMY  GOLF  SHOE  PLIGHT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  may 
be  interested  in  a  rather  unusual  military 
airlift  flight  last  Priday. 

It  seems  that  the  four-star  Anuy  Com- 
mander of  the  Forces  Command  at  Port 
McPherson,  Gen.  Bernard  Rodgers,  de- 
parted on  a  flight  from  the  Pulton  Indus- 
trial Airport  near  Atlanta  to  Fort 
Leavenwortti,  Kans.  He  flew  on  an  Air 
Force  jet  due  to  the  length  of  his  planned 
travels  in  the  next  several  days. 

The  mystery  begins  when  the  general's 
staff  discovers  that  the  general's  golf 
shoes  and  accompanying  tote  bag  did  not 
make  the  flight  with  the  general.  There- 
fore someone  ordered  up  another  flight, 
this  time  an  Army  U-21P,  similar  to  a 
Beachcraft,  to  bring  the  errant  shoes 
and  bag  to  the  general. 

I  can  report  that  this  second  mission 
was  carried  out  in  proper  miUtary  style. 
The  mission  was  successfully  accom- 
plished and  the  shoes  and  bag  caught 
up  with  the  general  in  Leavenworth. 

In  fairness,  I  should  point  out  that 
General  Rodgers  says  he  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  this  golf  shoe  catch-up  flight.  It 
was  authorized  at  a  lower  level  and  did 
not  have  his  approval. 

Further  the  general  has  informed  my 
ofiQce  that  he  will  conduct  a  thorough 
investigation  into  this  matter  and  that 
a  full  reimbursement  will  be  made  to  the 
Treasury. 

According  to  Air  Force  pilots,  such  a_ 
flight  would  cost  approximately  $2,000 
for   fuel,   operation,    maintenance   and 
pilot  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  welcome  this  prompt 
investigation  by  the  Army.  But  in  retro- 
spect certainly  the  American  taxpayer 
deserved  better — even  on  Friday  the  13th. 
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UTHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1976,  marks  the  58th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
In  Lithuania.  But  although  the  United 
States  of  America  Is  able  to  celebrate  the 
200th  anniversary  of  its  Declaration  of 
Independence  in  freedom,  Lithuania 
must  commemorate  hers  as  an  occupied 
country. 

Lithuania  achieved  independence  from 
German  occupation  on  February  16, 1918. 
But  since  1944.  Lithuania  has  been  occu- 
pied by  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  fitting  that 
we  pause  today  to  commemorate 
Lithuania's  struggle  for  freedom,  and 
reconfirm  our  support  for  Lithuania's 
right  to  self-determination. 

Lithuanians  are  a  courageous  and 
proud  people,  and  the  continued  occupa- 
tion of  their  country  has  not  dimmed 
their  hopes  for  freedom.  I  am  proud  to 
know  and  work  closely  with  many 
Lithuanian-Americans  in  Permsylvanla. 
and  to  know  of  their  strong  loyalties  for 
their  native  country. 

Today  I  join  with  the  Lithuanian- 
American  community  to  express  our  dedi- 
cation to  the  Lithuanian  people,  and  to 
people  throughout  the  world,  who  share 
the  important  goal  of  living  daily  lives 
with  freedom  and  justice.  It  is  my  hope 
that  one  day  Lithuania  will  be  able  to 
rejoin  the  world  community  as  a  free  and 
Independent  state. 


THE  ESTATE  TAX 

Mr.  ^TTURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  10.  1976,  the  South  Carolina 
General  Assembly  passed  a  concurrent 
resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  increase  the  estate 
tax  exemption  and  to  provide  an,  alter- 
nate method  of  valuing  certain  real  prop- 
erty for  estate  tax  purposes. 

On  behalf  of  the  junloi>-8«a(rtBE^rom 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  ano^a^- 
self,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  ^ 

S.  677 
Concurrent    resolution   to   memorialize    the 
Oongress  of  the  United  States  to  Increase 
the  estate  tax  exemption  and  to  provide 
an  alternate  method  of  valuing  certain  re*l 
property  for  estate  tax  purposes 
Amend  title  to  conform. 
Whereas,  the  present  exemption  of  the  first 
sixty  thousand  dollars  of  Federal  estate  taxes 
Is  not  sufficient  to  keep  pace  with  Inflationary 
forces  In  the  American  econcwny;  and 

Whereas,  this  low  flgrire  oftentimes  forces 
the  remaining  family  members  to  sell  the 
very  assets  that  are  necessary  for  their  live- 
lihood to  pay  the  estate  taxes  that  become 
due  when  the  breadwinner  dlei';  and 

Whereas,  ova  present  law  does  not  foster 
the  development  and  malnteijance  of  the 
famUy  business  as  our  forefathers  Intended 
because,  when  a  husband  dies  It  frequently  Is 
very  difficult  for  the  remaining  members  of 
a  family  to  benefit  from  his  ll'«tlme  labors.  It 
is  Imperative  that  we  preserve  the  family 
business  and  the  family  farm  for  the  sake  of 
our  future  generations.  Both  give  strength 
and  stabUlty  to  our  economy:  and 

Whereas,  outmoded  estate  tax  laws  affect 
us  In  other  ways.  Woodlands,  farmland  and 


scenic  open  space  near  towns  are  being  taxed 
according  to  the  development  potential  of 
the  land,  thereby,  forcing  many  of  these 
properties  to  be  turned  into  developments 
upon  the  death  of  the  owner.  Such  laws  do 
not  help  maintain  the  scenic  landscapes  that 
have  for  so  long  been  a  part  of  the  American 
heritage:  Instead  they  add  fuel  to  the  ever 
Increasing  "urbanization"  of  our  country- 
side. Now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring : 

That  the  Oeneral  Assembly  by  this  Resolu- 
tion memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  raise  the  estate  tax  exemption  from 
sixty  thoxisand  dollars  to  one  hundred  twenty 
thousand  dollars  and  to  provide  that  wood- 
lands, farmlands  or  scenic  open  space  upon 
the  death  of  the  owner  be  taxed  not  on  its 
fair  market  value  or  development  potential 
but  on  the  value  of  the  land  as  it  is  actually 
used  as  long  as  It  continues  to  be  operated 
as  such. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, each  United  States  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  and  each  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Congress  from 
South  Carolina. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause many  of  the  opponents  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  root  their  argu- 
medts  in  emotionalism  rather  than  in 
fact,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  refute  all 
their  objections.  A  prime  example  of  this 
emotionalism  is  in  the  opposition  to  ar- 
ticle vn  of  the  convention  which  deals 
with  extradition.  When  some  people  hear 
the  very  word  "extradition,"  they  auto- 
matically recoil,  and  oppose  any  measure 
that  involves  the  extradition  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens. Today  I  want  to  look  at  the  facts 
of  the  extradition  clause  of  the  conven- 
tion and  show  why  it  is  absolutely  no 
cause  for  alarm. 

Under  article  VII:  Genocide  and  the 
other  acts  enumerated  in  article  m  shall 
not  be  considered  as  political  crimes  for 
the  purpose  of  extradition.  The  contract- 
ing parties  pledge  themselves  In  such 
cases  to  grant  extradition  in  accordance 
with  their  laws  and  treaties  in  force. 

Article  Vn  is  not  an  extradition  treaty 
in  itself.  Because  genocide  is  not  at  pres- 
ent covered  either  by  U.S.  law  or  any 
extradition  treaty  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party,  article  Vn  has  no  im- 
mediate effect. 

I  want  to  reinforce  the  fact  that  ar- 
ticle vn  of  the  convention  is  not  self- 
executing.  Upon  ratification  of  the  con- 
vention it  would  then  require  a  further 
specific  act  of  Congress  on  the  extradi- 
tion treaties  we  now  have  in  force  as 
they  come  before  the  Senate  for  renewal. 
Since  extradition  treaties  are  carefully 
worded  to  be  as  explicit  as  possible  with 
regard  to  the  crimes  covered  and  the 
treatment  of  individuals,  we  can  rest  as- 
sured that  the  United  States  is  surren- 
dering nothing  in  its  agreement  to  article 
vn  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  let  fact  rather 
than  emotionalism  guide  our  actions, 
then  we  will  conclude  that  ratification 
of  the  Genocide  Convention  does  not 
compromise  in  any  way  the  safety  of 
American  citizens. 


CONGRESSMAN  BOB  JONES 
RETIRES 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  with- 
in the  last  few  days  Bob  Jones,  Congress- 
man from  Alabama  soinounced  his 
planned  retirement  from  Congress  at  the 
end  of  his  present  term.  Bob  Jones  is  my 
Congressman.  In  fact,  he  succeeded  me  in 
Congress  from  the  district  in  Alabama 
that  lies  across  the  northern  part  of 
Alabama,  a  district  consisting  of  seven 
counties,  all  of  them  along  the  Tennes- 
see River.  At  the  time  of  his  retirement, 
he  will  have  completed  30  years  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

In  his  statement  announcing  hla 
planned  retirement.  Bob  mentioned  that 
he  had  served  30  years,  and  added  an 
imderstandable  note  that  he  wanted  now 
to  go  back  home. 

Bob  Jones  has  been  an  outstanding 
Congressman.  He  has  served  on  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee,  working  up  to  the 
point  of  becoming  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. In  his  time,  he  has  been  a  moving 
force  in  initiating  such  programs  as  Ap- 
palachia.  EDA.  and  the  construction  of 
the  Interstate  Highway  System. 

He  has  been  one  of  the  most  ardent 
supporters  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, having  sponsored  just  last  year 
a  bill  that  greatly  increased  TVA's  bond- 
ing authority  in  order  to  make  It  possible 
to  complete  TVA's  nuclear  power  plant 
program. 

Several  years  ago,  I  had  the  privilege 
of  Joining  with  Congressman  Jones  in 
the  interest  of  rural  housing  that  has 
meant  so  much  toward  good  housing  for 
those  who  till  the  soil. 

Congressman  Jones  Is  now  serving  as 
vice  chairman  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Water  Quality.  He  is  an  expert  on 
the  problems  of  water  pollution  and  was 
a  sponsor  of  the  $27  billion  water  pol- 
lution control  bill  that  passed  Congress 
in  1971. 

Bob's  retirement  from  Congress  will 
be  a  great  loss  not  only  to  his  congres- 
sional district  tmd  the  State  of  Alabcuna, 
but  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  I  regret 
exceedingly  to  see  him  leave  Congress. 


CBS'  "CAPITOL  CLOAKROOM" 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  January  21,  I  was  interviewed  on 
"Capitol  Cloakroom,"  a  public  affairs  pro- 
gram aired  over  the  CBS  radio  network. 
The  panel  of  correspondents  included 
Fred  Graham,  Connie  Chung,  and  Mod- 
erator Neil  Strawser. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  tran- 
script of  the  program  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  trans- 
cript was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Capftol  Cloakkoom 

N£U.  Strawskr.  Welcome  once  again  to 
Capitol  Cloakroom,  Senator  Byrd.  Your  bi- 
ography tells  us  that  you  have  held  more 
legislative  elective  offices  than  any  other  In- 
dividual In  the  history  of  West  Virginia. 
Starting  with  the  West  Virginia  House  In 
1046  and  on  to  the  Stat«  Senate,  to  the  VS. 
House,  and  finally  to  the  U.S.  Senate  In  1968. 
You  are  a  member  of  the  Appropriations, 
Judiciary,  and  Rules  Committees  of  the  Sen- 
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ate.  and  Assistant  Democratic  Leader;  some- 
times master  of  the  fiddle  and  the  latest 
announced  candidate  for  the  Democratic 
Presidential  nomination,  all  of  which  appears 
to  qualify  you  for  a  wide  variety  of  ques- 
tions on  this  broadcast.  In  your  capacity  as 
a  Senate  leader.  Senator  Byrd.  do  you  thlnic 
the  Congress  wlU  hold  the  President's  $394.2 
billion  budget? 

Btsd.  Depending  upon  the  circumstances, 
I  should  think  that  the  Congress  will  stay 
somewhere  In  that  ball  park.  It  may  read- 
Just  priorities.  Under  the  new  budget  reform 
act.  Congress  has  beefx  moving  In  the  direc- 
tion of  setting  Its  own  budget  ceUing  and 
Its  own  priorities. 

Strawseb.  This  budget  calls  for  rather  deep 
cuts  m  welfare,  education,  and  for  Increases 
in  defense  spending.  Do  you  think  the  Con- 
gress win  follow  suit? 

Byrd.  It  would  certainly  take  a  look  at  the 
President's  budget,  will  read  the  fine  print, 
and  make  its  own  priorities  based  on  its  own 
judgment. 

Connie  Chttnc.  Do  you  think  it  is  realistic, 
though,  to  beUeve  that  the  Congress  will  go 
along  with  the  kinds  of  proposals  that  the 
President  has  put  forth? 

Btro.  Some  of  them  yes;  some  of  them  no. 
Chttng.  Which  ones? 

Btro.  Well,  as  to  increased  spending  for 
defense.  Now,  this  is  something  the  Congress 
will  take  a  very  good  look  at.  We  have  been 
cutting  defense  where  cuts  were  justified  in 
the  past.  We  ought  to  continue  to  do  this, 
but  we  also  ought  to  make  cuts  in  other 
agencies  where  justifications  can  be  made. 
We  have  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  spending  15  percent  of  Its  gross  na- 
tional product  in  real  terms  on  defense; 
we're  spending  about  5  pjercent;  in  other 
words,  the  Soviets  are  spending  3  times  as 
much  of  their  gross  national  product.  They 
have  a  3V4  million-man  armed  force;  we  have 
a  2.1  mUllon;  so  we  have  to  be  realistic  in 
dealing  with  defense.  But,  again,  we  wlU  make 
cuts  where  it  can  be  Justified.  We'U  estab- 
lish our  own  priorities.  Well  try  to  be,  and 
win  be,  reasonable  and  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  country. 

Fred  Oraham.  Now  turning  that  around 
Senator,  where  do  you  think  that  this  Demo- 
cratic Congress  will  want  to  ^)end  more  than 
the  President  wants  to  spend? 

Byrd.  Possibly  in  areas  with  unemploy- 
ment. I  think  the  President's  message  was 
weak  on  this.  His  actions  in  the  past  have 
been  weak  in  this  regard,  and  the  Congress 
will  see  unemployment  as  a  priority  need  and 
will  govern  its  actions  accordingly. 

Graham.  Do  you  mean  public  service  Jobs 
or  aid  to  the  unemployed? 

Byrd.  I  think  that  the  Congress  will  cer- 
tainly want  to  stimulate  the  private  sector, 
because  it's  the  private  sector  that  can  em- 
ploy the  most  people.  The  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  cannot  employ  everybody.  We  have  85 
million  people  employed  In  this  country,  and 
most  of  them  are  employed  by  the  private 
sector.  The  private  sector  has  the  know-how. 
Congress  wlU  want  to  stimulate,  for  example, 
the  housing  industry,  the  construction  in- 
dustry. In  the  construction  industry,  the  un- 
employment rate  is  double  the  national  un- 
employment rata.  The  Congress,  I  should 
think,  would  want  to  take  a  look  at  some 
public  works  employment  on  a  temporary 
basis.  But  it  U  vital  in  my  judgment,  aaid  I 
think  that  the  Congress  will  recognize  that 
unemployment  ought  to  be  brought  dovm  to 
a  healthy  figiu^. 

Chung.  There  has  been  some  criticism  that 
the  President  has  Ignored  the  lower  income 
people — for  instance,  one  of  his  proposals  has 
to  do  with  a  tax  advantage  to  those  who 
would  invest  in  the  stock  market.  Do  you 
agree  with  that,  do  you  believe  that  he  has 
forgotten  a  segment  of  this  society? 

Btro.  I  dont  want  to  say  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  forgotten  any  segment  of  this  so- 
ciety. I  think  that  by  his  actions,  however, 


he  has  put  the  emphasis  in  areas  where  I 
think  the  people — and  certainly  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress — have  not  agreed  with. 
For  example,  last  ^rlng  when  unemployment 
in  the  construction  Industry  was  at  its  high- 
est, the  President  vetoed  the  middle-income 
housing  bill;  he  also  vetoed  the  emergency 
enqjloyment  appropriations  bill — both  meas- 
ures being  calculated  to  put  people  to  work, 
stimulate  employment.  The  President  vetoed 
those  bills.  So,  In  this  regard,  I  think  he  was 
late  in  recognizing  that  there  Is  a  recession — 
once  having  recognized  it,  he  doesn't  act  ap- 
proprlately. 

Strawser.  One  of  the  President's  principal 
proposals  now  is  taxes — as  in  business  in- 
vestment and  high  unemployment  areas;  you 
don't  beUeve  that  alone  will  do  the  job? 

Btro.  No,  I  dont  believe  that  that  alone 
will  do  the  job.  I  think  that's  something  that 
Congress  will  want  to  take  a  look  at  and  it 
certainly  has  some  merit.  But  I  think  that 
we  are  going  to  have  to  do  mM'e.  We  cannot 
continue  with  a  8.3  percent  unemployment 
rate  In  this  country.  The  President  is  con- 
cerned about  the  budget  deficits,  he's  con- 
cerned about  Inflation,  he  Is  concerned  about 
the  economy — to  use  his  own  words — and  so 
Is  Congress.  But  the  President  has  not  acted 
In  a  way  that  would  realistically  deal  with 
these  problems.  I  have  Indicated  that  he 
vetoed  two  bills  the:  the  Congress  sent  down 
to  deal  with  unemployment.  One  way  of  get- 
ting at  the  budget  deficit  is  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment. What  the  President  falls  to  say — 
and  what  I  think  the  American  pet^le  have 
to  realize — Is  that  the  budget  deficits  have 
been  largely  brought  about  by  a  recession 
which  the  President  was  3  months  late  In 
admitting  existed,  and  even  after  he  admit- 
ted It  existed,  he  has  faUed  to  cope  with  It. 
That  recession  has  brought  about  reductions 
In  tax  revenues  and  Increased  spending  for 
unemployment  compensation  and  welfare 
benefits.  These  have  been  the  results  of  the 
recession  and  the  cause  of  the  deficits.  And 
to  deal  with  unemployment  and  the  economy 
and  the  deficits,  we  are  going  to  have  to  get 
back  to  some  of  the  positive  programs  that 
the  Congress  has  proposed. 

Graham.  Senator,  perhaps  that  does  take 
us  back  to  my  first  question,  in  which  re- 
ferred to  your  recent  annoxuicement  as  a 
candidate  to  become  President.  E>o  you  think 
that  the  country  Is  ready  for  a  President  who 
Is  a  former  member  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan? 

Byrd.  I  have  explained  that  many  times; 
It's  a  matter  that  goes  back  well  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  I've  repeatedly  said  that  It 
was  a  mistake,  and  I  have  also  recaUed  that 
Hugo  Black — one  of  the  late  Supreme  Court 
Justices — was  a  former  member  of  the  Ku 
mux  Klan.  Now,  I  don't  know  how  long  I 
have  to  keep  repeating  that  this  was  a  mis- 
take, but  I'm  willing  to  repAit  It  as  often 
as  I  am  asked  the  question.  Tou  know,  I've 
made  a  mistake  or  two  In  my  life,  and  I 
would  imagine  that  most  people  have.  I 
would  hope  that  the  people  o^  this  country 
would  not  judge  me  on  the  basis  of  a  mis- 
take, but  on  my  record  of  competence,  per 


can  get  the  nomination?  The  field  is  Just  so 
packed  with  candidates. 

Btro.  Of  coiuse,  I  believe  it.  I  woiild  not 
have  announced  my  candidacy  if  I  had  not 
believed  It.  The  fact  that  the  field  is  crowded 
means  nothing.  After  all.  we  have  215  million 
people  in  this  country.  The  first  time  that  I 
ran  for  the  Ho\ise  of  Delegates  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, I  ran  in  a  field  of  13.  Why  not  have  a 
field  of  a  dozen  or  2  doa«n  for  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States?  That  field  will  not  be 
quite  so  crowded  by  the  time  the  convention 
arrives.  I  think  that  the  primaries  will  prob- 
ably eliminate  more  aspirants  than  they  will 
encourage. 

Strawsbr.  How  do  you  assess  the  outcome 
of  the  precinct  caucuses  in  Iowa? 

Btro.  I  don't  have  any  assessment  to  make 
on  that.  I  think  that  it  is  too  early. 

Strawser.  Does  It  indicate  to  you  that 
Jlnuny  Carter  may  be  one  of  your  prime  com- 
pe11t(»s?  And  he  seems  to  offer  something 
somewhere  In  the  middle  of  the  road  as  you 
would. 

Btro.  Well,  of  course,  it's  always  better  to 
come  out  first  than  to  come  out  sectmd  or 
somewhere  else  along  the  line.  But  I  think 
that  it's  too  early  to  make  any  Judgment  as 
to  what  the  convention  will  do,  or  what  the 
results  will  be,  based  on  one  caucus. 

Graham.  Senator,  one  thing  at  one  point 
that  Jimmy  Carter  hit  over  and  over  again 
was  the  proposal  to  reduce  the  number  of 
federal  programs.  He  said  from  about  2.000 
down  to  200  and  you  are  going  the  other  way. 
You're  talking  about  spUttlng  HEW  up  into 
three  more.  We'd  have  more  cabinets. 

Btro.  I'm  not  going  the  other  way.  Ilie 
American  people  are  concerned  about  big 
government.  But,  mare  lmp(Htantly,  they're 
concerned  about  inefficiency  in  goverzunent, 
waste  in  government,  and  over-regulation  by 
government.  My  proposal  would  break  up 
HEW.  Here  we  have  a  tremendous,  sprawling 
department,  and  it  Is  In^Mieslble  to  get  a 
handle  on  any  one  of  the  three  major  com- 
ponents In  that  department.  I  would  propose 
dividing  it  Into  three  separate  cabinets.  By 
division  into  three  cabinets,  I  think  we  would 
be  better  able  to  get  a  handle  on  the  various 
programs  that  are  involved  in  each  of  those 
three  major  categories,  they  can  be  stream- 
lined, the  waste  can  better  be  eliminated, 
and.  in  the  long  run.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
savhigs  to  the  American  people — ^In  addition 
to  having  better,  more  realistic  programs. 

Graham.  Well  on  that  score,  whetho'  you 
split  them  up  or  put  them  back  together,  is 
there  any  way  to  actually  reduce  the  slxe  oi 
the  federal  government? 

Btkd.  Of  course  there  is.  but  one  man  sit- 
ting at  the  head  of  such  a  department  ob- 
viously cannot  control  the  functions  and  op- 
erations and  administer  the  programs  that 
are  Involved  as  efficiently  as  can  three  men. 
if  the  departments  are  separated.  The  re- 
sponsibUlty  can  be  better  foc\ised  in  each 
department.  For  example,  this  country  has 
no  health  program,  no  national  health  pol- 
icy. If  the  department  were  broken  into  three 


wae.  out  oil  xiiy  i  ^"'"  "l^^^f^r'n.X;;  fhat     segments,  I  should  think  that  we  would  come 
forman<».  and  effectiveness  in  the  jobs  thaL^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^  national  health  poUcy. 

e  education;  the  public  schools  in  this 
country  are  deteriorating.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment is  spending  more  money  than  it  has 


I've  held  in  public  office. 

Graham.  Well,  then,  going  back  to 
first  question,  with  the  field  crowded 
Democratic  field   crowded  with   candidates, 
what  are  you  offering  the  public  that  Isnt 
there  already? 

Btro.  I'm  not  going  to  compare  myself 
with  other  candidates.  I'm  stire  that  each 
candidate  brings  strengths  to  the  campaign. 
I  can  offer  a  record  of  competence  and  ef- 
fectiveness— a  long  record  of  legislative  ex- 
perience. And  I  would  hope  that  by  my  an- 
nouncement. I  would  cause  the  delegates  to 
the  convention — and  the  political  leaders 
throughout  this  country  and  the  people — to 
look  at  my  legislative  record,  and  to  Judge 
me  on  the  basis  of  that  record. 

Chcng.  Does  Senator  Robert  Byrd  really 
believe  that  he  can  be  elected  President  and 


^Taear< 
«S^     coun 


ever  spent  on  federal  aid  to  education;  yet, 
we're  tiu'ning  out  poorer  graduates  through- 
out the  country.  It  seems  to  me  that  If  the 
department  were  broken  down,  we  would 
have  three  cabinet  heads,  and  there  would 
be  two  additional  plates  to  set  down  at  the 
White  House  when  the  President  calls  his 
cabinet  heads  in  for  breakfast.  But  the  finger 
of  responsibility  could  be  pointed  at  the  De- 
partment of  Eklucatlon,  and  that  Department 
could  better  focus  on  the  problems  and 
come  up  with  better  programs,  streamline  Its 
administration,  cut  out  the  waste  and  the 
frills,  and.  In  the  long  run.  the  people  w>.  aid 
have  less  government  and  more  efficient  gov- 
ernment at  a  lower  cost. 
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Stkawses.  This  means  Senator  Byrd,  that 
you  are  basically  buying  the  Ford-Reagan 
approach  that  the  less  federal  government 
the  better;  the  states  could  do  It  much 
better? 

Btxd.  The  American  people  realize  that 
a  growing  boy  has  to  have  a  larger  size  shoe 
than  when  he  was  small.  We  have  215  mil- 
lion people.  Obviously,  we  have  to  have 
more  government  than  we  had  when  we  bad 
4  million  people  under  Oeorge  Washington's 
presidency.  The  people  are  going  to  expect 
government  to  continue  to  do  certain  things 
for  them.  But  what  they  want  is  more  effi- 
cient government,  and  they  don't  want  so 
many  government  regulations.  This  Is  some- 
thing that  we  can  do  something  about.  I 
have  Introduced,  along  with  Senator  Percy, 
a  piece  of  legislation  that  would  bring  about 
a  new  look  at  the  federal  regulatory  agen- 
cies, with  the  purpose  In  mind  of  elimi- 
nating those  functions  and  regulations  that 
are  out  of  date,  modifying  other  regula- 
tions and  functions,  eliminating  some,  and 
bringing  about  a  streamlining  of  regulatory 
agencies  which  would  mean.  In  the  final  anal- 
ysis, less  regulation  of  the  people's  lives 
and  businesses  in  this  country. 

Stkawseb.  Realistically,  can  you  do  without 
some  of  the  regulation  however? 

Btxd.  Some  of  the  regulations  can  be  done 
without.  There  are  too  many  regulations. 
This  Is  wtiat  this  piece  of  legislation  which  I 
have  introduced  along  with  Senator  Percy 
would  attempt  to  do — weed  out  the  bad  reg- 
ulatloiis,  weed  out  those  InefTective  ones, 
weed  out  the  overlapping  ones,  and  stream- 
line the  agencies,  eliminate  some  of  them  and 
give  the  people  better  government.  I  think  we 
also  have  to  remember  that  big  government 
did  not  spawn  Itself.  It  was  brought  about 
by  big  depiand,  and  the  people  of  this 
country  and  the  public  officials  of  this  coun- 
try at  all  levels  are  going  to  have  to  restrain 
their  appetites  on  the  public  treasury  If  we 
ever  hope  to  get  this  federal  budget  down. 

Stsawseb.  If  the  President  were  to  substi- 
tute greater  enforcement  of  the  anti-trust 
laws  for  the  regulations,  is  that  realistic.  Is 
that  really  effective? 

Byrd.  Well,  certainly,  I  should  think  that 
anyone  ought  to  support  appropriate  enforce" 
ment  of  the  anti-trust  laws.  That  can  go  so 
far.  That's  not  the  only  thing  we  need  to  do. 
And  I've  touched  upon  one  of  the  areas  I 
think  .  .  . 

Strawsex.  It  seems  to  be  very  slow  and 
complex  at  times,  doesn't  it? 

Btro.  Tes. 

Chttng.  Senator  Byrd,  many  Democrats 
criticized  the  President's  state  of  the  union 
message  saying  that  It  didn't  contain  any 
new  ideas.  But  Isn't  It  true  that  perhaps  the 
American  people  are  tired  of  new  bold  prom- 
ises? 

Btbd.  Yes  they  are.  They  are  tired  of  new 
bold  promises,  but  this  doesn't  mean  that  we 
don't  have  a  responsibility  In  the  Congress 
and  In  the  Executive  Branch  to  come  to  grips 
with  problems  such  as  unemployment. 

Chung.  Why  did  you  call  the  President's 
speech  a  "Return  of  Death  Valley  Days  "  and 
you  called  it  Reaganlsh? 

Btro.  It  was  obviously  an  attempt  to 
counteract  Mr.  Reagan.  In  doing  that.  It  pro- 
posed some  of  the  things  Mr  Reagan  is  pro- 
posing, and  so  I  think  that  the  President.  In 
doing  this,  overlooked  the  more  Important 
problems  and  answers  to  problems  that  the 
American  people  are  going  to  require.  For 
example,  he  vetoed  these  two  bills  I  spoke 
of  earlier — the  emergency  employment  ap- 
propriations bill,  the  middle  Income  housing 
bill.  Now,  I  can  only  assur^-!  that  those 
vetoes  were — at  least  In  part — in  answer  to 
the  challenge  of  Mr.  Reagan  at  that  time.  So 
I  think  his  speech  was  Reaganlsh  In  Ita 
rhetoric,  and  for  that  reason  it  would  bring 
MB  back  to  "Death  Valley  Days"  because  we 
would  be  content  to  live  with  the  kind  of 
Tinemployment   rate   we   have.   The   speech 


doesn't  deal  with  the  problems  in  a  positive 
way.  It  appeals  to  Mr.  Reagan,  not  to  the 
people,  not  to  the  problems,  and  that  Is  the 
reason  for  my  reference  to  "Death  Valley 
Days." 

Qraham.  Senator,  can  I  change  the  sub- 
ject Just  slightly  to  a  matter  of  legislation 
rather  than  politics — although  perhaps  it's  a 
little  of  both.  In  the  coming  session  of  Con- 
gress, we  are  told  that  one  of  the  largest 
controversies  will  be  over  what's  known  as 
S.  1 — that's  the  recodification  of  the  criminal 
laws,  a  huge  bill,  the  longest  one  ever  in- 
troduced in  Congress,  and  the  American  civil 
liberties  union  and  some  other  groups  are 
calling  that  a  repressive  hangover  from  the 
Nixon  days.  What's  your  attitude  toward 
that  bill? 

Btrd.  That  is  a  massive  piece  of  legislation. 
Obviously,  some  of  the  provisions  In  it  will 
be  eliminated  or  modified  in  full  committee 
and  in  the  Senate. 

Graham.  What  about  the  secrecy  provi- 
sions, do  you  have  those  In  mind? 

Biro.  Those  and  others,  but  I  think  that 
a  recodification  of  the  criminal  laws  is  going 
to  be  absolutely  necessary.  There  are  some 
features  of  that  bill  that  are  necesary  and 
may  I  say  that  I  have  some  amendments  that 
I'm  preparing  to  offer  to  that  bill.  For  ex- 
ample. I  would  deal  with  crimes  against  the 
person  by  applying  a  mandatory  sentence 
without  parole.  Everybody  is  concerned  in 
this  country  about  crime,  and  so  I  think 
that  this  is  a  realistic  way  to  deal  with  the 
criminals — have  a  mandatory  sentence  with- 
out parole.  Also,  I  would  attempt  to  in- 
corporate into  the  bill,  when  I  have  the 
opportunity,  legislation  which  I  am  prepar- 
ing to  deal  with  terrorist  bombings.  I  would 
make  the  crime  of  bombing,  when  it  results 
in  the  death  of  individuals.  I  would  make 
that  a  mandatory  death  sentence.  For  those 
bombings  that  did  not  result  in  death,  but 
resulted  in  injuries  to  properties  or  were  at- 
tempts at  bombing.  I  would  place  a  manda- 
tory sentence  of  life,  without  parole. 

Strawser.  Now.  Senator,  the  two  proposals 
that  you  Just  made  will  be  extremely  con- 
troversial. The  first  one.  mandatory  mini- 
mum sentences  is  totally  opposite  to  the 
thesis  of  the  Senate's  provisions  all  through 
the  bill  and  of  course  the  death  penalty  will 
be  one  of  the  most  hotly  fought  ones.  Other 
Senators  have  other  ideas;  won't  this  get  so 
controversial  that  it  could  get  bogged  down? 

Byro.  It's  controversial.  But  this  doesn't 
justify  our  backing  away  from  the  problems. 
The  American  people  are  concerned  about 
the  growing  threats  upon  their  lives  and 
properties,  and  this  is  one  way  of  getting  the 
criminals  off  the  streets,  and  may  I  say  that 
my  bill,  or  my  amendment,  would  also  pro- 
vide for  an  additional  mandatory  sentence 
without  parole  for  the  commission  of  a  crime 
with  a  deadly  weapon.  As  to  the  death 
penalty  side  of  it,  it  would  be  not  capricious, 
but  it  would  be  in  conformity  with  the 
Supreme  Court  holding  in  Purman  vs. 
Georgia,  which  did  not  say  that  the  death 
penalty  is  unconstitutional  per  se,  but  it  was 
unconstitutional  in  its  application.  So,  my 
legislation  would  be  in  conformity  with  that 
ruling  and  would  let  the  criminal  know  that 
if  he  commits  a  crime  he  is  definitely  going 
to  Jail.  ' 

CHtTNO.  What  about,  since  you  bring  up  the 
Idea  about  the  death  penalty,  what  do  you 
think  of  considering  assassination  attempts 
on  Presidents? 

Btrd.  I  think  that  the  death  penalty  should 
be  ^mandatory  for  an  assassination  of  a 
Preslment.  I  think  that  mandatory  life  in 
prison  >dthout  parole  should  be  mandatory 
for  an  attempted  assassination  of  a  Presi- 
dent. 

Chtjno.  What  I  meant  was  an  attempted 
assassination;  you  don't  believe  that  it  should 
carry  a  death  penalty  or  anything  like  that 
because  the  instance  occurred   in  which  a 


Judge  suggested  that  type  of  deterrent  would 
have   prevented   .   .   . 

Btro.  I'm  not  saying  that  I  would  vote 
against  that,  but  I'm  saying  that  it  ought 
to  carry  at  least  a  mandatory  life  sentence 
without  a  parole. 

Strawser.  Back  to  what's  going  to  be  an- 
other controversy  as  the  session  goes  along. 
What's  going  to  happen  to  the  proposal  for 
an  additional  $10  billion  tax  cut? 

Btrd.  That's  a  warmed-over  suggestion  by 
the  President.  Congress  will  take  a  good  look 
at  it,  and  if  it  can  be  Justified,  then  Congress 
will  enact  it. 

Strawser.  Do  you  think  he  has  the  Con- 
gress over  a  barrel  with  that  proposal? 

Btrd.  I  don't  think  so.  He  didn't  have  it 
over  a  barrel  last  fall  when  he  proposed  it. 

Strawser.  What  about  Angolan  aid? 

Btrd.  I  think  the  Senate  was  right  in  cut- 
ting off  Angolan  aid. 

Strawser.  Do  you  think  the  House  will 
follow  suit? 

Btro.  I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

Thank  you. 


MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  EDITORIALS 
ON  THE  ESSENCE  OP  U.S.  FOREIGN 
POLICY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  at 
no  recent  time  in  our  history  have  foreign 
policy  questions  been  so  in  the  public 
view.  The  Middle  East,  SALT,  relations 
with  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China,  force 
reductions  in  Europe,  charges  of  CIA  in- 
tervention in  various  countries,  bribery 
by  U.S.  corporations  of  overseas  ofiB- 
clals — all  of  these  command  our  atten- 
tion. 

It  is  quite  timely,  therefore,  that  some 
long-range  thinking  be  put  forth  as  to 
the  basic  strategy  underlying  U.S.  over- 
seas commitments  and  the  operation  of 
our  foreign  policy. 

This  subject  has  been  reviewed  re- 
cently in  a  series  of  editorials  in  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  by  David  G.  Miess- 
ner.  They  address  a  number  of  major  is- 
sues in  a  foreign  policy  perspective  and 
I  commend  them  to  my  colleagues  as  in- 
formative and  thoughtful. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  series  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  series  of 
editorials  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Essence  of  U.S.  Foreign  Pouct — 1 

"There  Is  a  school  of  thought  which  claims 
that  morality  and  foreign  policy  do  not  mix. 
That  never  has  been.  Is  not,  and  I  pray  never 
will  be.  the  American  ideal.  Diplomacy  which 
is  divorced  from  mortality  also  divorces  the 
government  from  the  people." — John  Foster 
Dulles.  1955. 

That  statement  by  one  of  our  more  power- 
ful secretaries  of  state,  a  man  who  helped 
fashion  the  strategies  that  guided  this  na- 
tion through  the  Cold  War  years,  exhibits 
one  of  the  enduring  principles  in  America's 
concept  of  its  relations  with  its  neighbors  of 
the  globe — idealism.  Rationality  is  not 
enough  to  marshal  support  for  foreign  pol- 
icy initiatives  in  a  democracy.  People  must 
also  believe,  believe  that  what  they  are  doing 
is  right  and  Just.  As  Secretary  of  State  Kis- 
singer stated  at  his  confirmation  hearings  in 
1973 :  "Our  foreign  policy  .  .  .  must  rest  on  a 
broad  national  base  and  reflect  a  shared  com- 
munity of  values." 

These  values  become  increasingly  Impor- 
tant today.  American  foreign  policy  the  last 
few  years  has  been  experiencing  some  fun- 
damental changes  caused  by  the  Imprint  of 
new  world  forces  and  the  personality  of  one 
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man — Kissinger.  It  may  be  proper  at  this 
moment  then,  when  so  much  is  in  flux,  to 
examine  the  essence  of  American  foreign 
policy,  focusing  on  those  fundamentals  that 
have  been  necessary  historically  to  the  con- 
duct of  positive,  fruitful  foreign  relations. 

From  the  Inception  of  this  nation,  a  strong 
stream  of  morallsm  and  Idealism  has  been 
used  to  Justify  America's  actions.  Most  gen- 
erations of  Americans  have  cast  a  mission 
for  their  country.  For  the  Founding  Fathers 
it  was  a  feeling  of  innocence  and  rebirth  in 
a  new  continent,  a  place  where  life  could  be 
started  anew,  free  from  the  contaminants  of 
the  Old  World.  Manifest  Destiny,  the  strong 
moral  belief  that  we  were  the  ones  destined 
to  bring  civilization  to  the  continent,  was  a 
driving  force  of  westward  expansion  and  in 
our  19th  century  foreign  poUcy. 

Most  of  the  nation's  great  conflicts  were 
steeped  in  ideallBtlc,  moral  fervor.  The  issue 
of  slavery  dominated  the  CivU  War.  Wood- 
row  Wilson  entered  World  War  I  to  "make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy."  World  War  II 
was  fought  to  destroy  fascism,  the  Cold  War 
to  contain  and  roll  back  the  evil  of  commu- 
nism. 

Idealism,  however,  is  not  benign.  It  can 
lead  to  unfulfilled  expectations,  disappoint- 
ment and  virlthdrawal  typified  by  the  era  of 
isolationism  between  the  two  great  wars.  It 
can  be  twisted  Into  righteous  justification  for 
wrongs  such  as  Hie  destruction  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  In  the  19th  century.  Or  it  can  be- 
come morally  bankrupt,  as  it  did  in  Vietnam. 

Much  of  the  turmoil  and  radicalism  that 
we  have  experienced  at  home,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty we  have  exhibited  abroad  in  recent 
years,  find  their  birth  In  the  death  of  ideal- 
Ism  in  Vietnam.  Our  Job  today  Is  not  to  reject 
idealism  because  it  failed  us  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Our  job  is  to  restore  it,  but  In  proper 
balance.  "For  Americans,  then."  said  Kls- 
singer  last  siimmer,  "the  question  is  not 
whether  our  values  should  affect  our  foreign 
policy,  but  how." 


Its  growing  dependence  on  the  rest  of  tbe 
world  for  its  economic  necessities. 

America  must  deal  with  the  cartel  of  oil 
producing  nations.  It  must  listen  to  the  cries 
of  the  underdeveloped  Third  World.  It  must 
balance  its  interests  with  those  of  its  allies 
in  Western  Euroi>e  and  those  of  Japan  be- 
cause this  axis  remains  central  to  America's 
own  security.  These  are  the  realistic  goals 
professed  by  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  in 
his  effort  "to  define  .  .  .  the  contours  of  a 
new  world,  and  to  shape  America's  con- 
tribution to  it." 

However,  there  is  a  limit  to  realism.  Relied 
on  too  heavily  it  can  be  transformed  easily 
into  unprincipled  opportunism.  It  may  be 
expedient,  as  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger 
apparently  felt,  to  tilt  toward  Pakistan  in 
its  war  with  India  over  Bangladesh,  or  to 
lean  first  toward  the  Greeks  and  then  the 
Turks  in  the  dispute  over  Cyprus.  But  such 
actions  can  backfire.  The  moral  weight  of 
the  world  was  on  India's  side.  And  Ameri- 
can flipfiops  over  Cyprus  have  only  made 
both  parties  distrustful  of  U.S.  motives. 

We  can  arm  dictators  as  a  realistic  means 
of  building  world  seciu-lty.  But  when  such 
actions  become  an  end  in  themselves,  then 
the  goals  of  American  forelg^  policy  differ 
little  from  those  of  our  authoritarian  Com- 
munist adversaries. 


The  Essence  of  U.S.  Foreign  Policy — 2 

To  be  acceptable  to  the  public,  American 
foreign  policy  must  rest  on  a  foundation  of 
morals  and  ideals.  This  is  borne  out  by  a 
national  survey  conducted  by  the  Chicago 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  in  December, 
1974.  The  primary  goal  of  foreign  policy,  as 
far  as  85%  of  the  public  sample  was  con- 
cerned, was  "keeping  peace  in  the  world." 

But  today's  foreign  policy  must  also  rest 
on  another  consideration,  realistic  self-inter- 
est. This  also  was  reflected  in  the  Chicago 
Council  poll.  The  second  through  fourth  for- 
eign policy  goals  of  the  public  were  "pro- 
moting and  defending  our  own  seciirity," 
"securing  adequate  supplies  of  energy"  and 
"protecting  the  Jobs  of  American  workers." 

American  farmers  and  businessmen  want 
to  sell  their  crops  and  products  abroad. 
American  labor  fears  cheap  Imports  that,  it 
claims,  eliminate  U.S.  Jobs.  All  these  Interests 
impose  themselves  on  foreign  policy  deci- 
sions. As  Secretary  of  State  Charles  Evans 
Hughes  declared  In  1923:  "Foreign  policies 
are  not  built  on  abstractions.  They  are  the 
result  of  practical  conceptions  of  national 
Interest  arising  from  some  Immediate  exi- 
gency or  standing  out  vividly  In  historical 
perspective." 

There  is  another  reason  for  realism  in  our 
foreign  affairs.  We  still  live  in  a  world  where 
the  ultimate  recourse  of  one  nation  in  deal- 
ing with  another  Is  force.  In  today's  nuclear 
era.  resorting  to  force  could  bring  national, 
even  International,  catttstrophe.  Realistic 
compromise  between  interests  and  ideals  is 
necessary  for  survival. 

Realistically,  the  United  States  must  deal 
with  its  superpower  rival,  the  Soviet  Union. 
Realistically,  America  must  carry  on  a  dialog 
with  the  world's  most  populous  nation, 
China.  Realistically,  tbe  U.8.  must  recognize 
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broad  based  support  by  the  American  people. 
This  requires  a  healthy  and  co-operative 
working  relationship  with  Congress  in  the 
shaping  of  American  diplomacy.  No  longer 
will  the  nation  accept  tbe  idea  that  the 
president,  or  the  secretary  of  state,  knows 
best.  Vietnam  destroyed  that  lUuslon. 

Here  a  great  deal  of  work  needs  to  be  done. 
Kissinger,  with  a  penchant  for  personalized, 
secretive  diplomacy,  has  grated  under  some 
justified  congressional  skepticism  over  his 
actions.  Congress,  in  turn,  has  tended  at 
times  to  overstep  its  bounds,  showing  a  dan- 
gerous determination  to  go  beyond  a  policy 
input  role  and  meddle  in  the  day  to  day 
operations  of  diplomacy. 

These  are  problems  that  can  be  solved. 
What  the  U.8.  can't  afford  to  do  is  to  turn 
inward.  "Such  an  attitude,  and  the  foreign 
policy  it  would  produce,"  said  Kissinger  two 
years  ago,  "would  deal  a  savage  blow  to  global 
stabiUty." 


The  Essence  of  VS.  Fc«eign  Polict — 3 
Looking  at  America's  f arflung  foreign  com- 
mitments. Senate  Majority  Leader  Mansfield 
said  not  long  ago:  "We  are  spread  too  far, 
too  wide,  too  thin,  and  we  have  neither  the 
resources  nor  the  manpower  to  undertake  the 
kind  of  foreign  policy  which  has  been  the 
hallmark  of  all  administrations — Democratic 
and  Republican — since  the  end  of  World  War 

n." 

The  kind  of  foreign  policy  that  Iifansfleld 
was  talking  about  was  composed  of  actiyist 
strategies.  They  were  designed  to  contain 
communism  during  the  Cold  War  years.  They 
Involved  us  In  wars  in  Korea  and  Southeast 
Asia.  Yet,  if  they  are  in  disrepute  today,  what 
strategies  are  appropriate? 

One  alternative  would  be  to  return  to  the 
isolationist  and  Portress  America  philosophy 
that  dominated  a  large  portion  of  American 
thinking  in  the  years  between  the  world  wars. 
Certainly  the  hangover  resulting  from  the 
debacle  in  Vietnam  has  tempted  acceptance 
of  such  a  conclusion. 

But  is  such  an  approach  viable  today?  The 
answer  is  an  emphatic  no.  The  U,S.  need  to 
maintain  a  strong,  activist  brand  of  diplo- 
macy by  virtue  of  its  place  in  the  world. 
Ttoubled,  disturbed  and  shaken  in  its  con- 
fidence though  the  nation  might  be  by  the 
setbacks  it  has  experienced  in  the  last  decade, 
the  country  can't  put  Its  head  in  the  sand 
and  wish  away  the  rest  of  the  globe.  The 
world  won't  go  away. 

The  world  won't  go  away  because  it  de- 
pends so  heavily  upon  what  this  country 
does.  The  VS.  no  longer  is  the  single  domi- 
nant force  that  it  was  immcllitely  after 
World  War  n.  But  America  remains  the 
most  influential  economy  on  the  globe.  What 
happens  here  ripples  throughout  the  indus- 
trialized and  underdeveloped  nations.  What 
Is  more,  as  the  American  economy  has  grown, 
so  has  its  dependence  on  other  nations. 

MUitarUy  the  U.S.  remains  one  of  the  two 
greatest  forces  in  existence.  A  nation  cant 
have  at  its  fingertips  the  power  to  destroy 
most  of  the  planet  and  then  ignore  its 
neighbors. 

Strong  diplomacy  today,  however,  mvist 
recognize  the  limits  alluded  to  by  Mansfield. 
We  are  not  omnipotent;  we  can't  be  the 
world's  policeman.  We  can't  impose  our  way 
on  others  unUaterally.  Designing  a  foreign 
policy  that  recognizes  these  limits  has  been 
the  aim  of  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger. 

But  strong  American  diplomacy,  to  be  suc- 
cessful, also  must  include  another  element — 


The  Essence  of  US  Foreign  Pouct — 4 

For  the  great  part  of  this  nation's  history, 
Americans  have  been  able  to  live  assured 
that  they  faced  no  massive  external  threat. 
The  United  States  reigned  supreme  over  its 
own  continent,  safe  behind  the  buffer  of  two 
great  oceans.  Today,  in  an  age  of  nuclear 
weapKins  and  Intercontinental  missiles,  that 
no  longer  is  true.  Thirty  minutes  separates 
peace  and  the  incineration  of  most  of  our  big 
cities.  It  is  this  ever  present  fact  that  makes 
defense  such  an  Important  factor  in  foreign 
policy  declElon  making. 

Because  defense  has  loomed  so  large  in  our 
national  thinking  over  the  last  30  years,  it 
has  been  the  center  of  a  great  deal  of  contro- 
versy— with  good  reason.  One  estimate  puts 
our  national  secvirlty  costs  since  1946  at  tlS 
trillion.  Seeing  the  number  written  out  gives 
a  better  idea  of  its  astronomical  size — 
$1,300,000,000,000.  or  $6,500  for  every  citizen. 

That  represents  a  tremendous  diversion  of 
national  resources  into  essentially  unproduc- 
tive Items.  People  can't  eat  arms  or  plow 
fields  with  them.  Bombs  don't  make  build- 
ings or  create  higher  standards  of  Uvlng.  The 
question  that  has  to  be  asked,  as  it  has  time 
and  again,  is,  "How  much  is  enough?" 

That  is  a  very  difficult  question  because 
the  answer  is  subjective.  In  a  world  In  which 
the  key  to  military  stability  is  nuclear  deter- 
rence— the  threat  of  mutual  destruction — 
enough  has  to  be  spent  to  keep  that  threat 
credible.  And  credibility  Ues  in  the  mind  of 
the  beholder  as  much  as  it  does  in  the  actual 
weapons  that  cover  the  ground,  fly  overhead 
or  plow  through  and  under  the  sea. 

In  assessing  current  defense  spending  sev- 
eral factors  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. In  spite  of  the  increasingly  large 
amounts  being  requested  by  the  Pentagon — 
over  $100  billion  for  this  fiscal  year — the 
sums  represent  a  decreasing  share  of  the  total 
US  output.  Twenty  years  ago,  defense  spend- 
ing represented  close  to  10%  of  our  national 
output.  Today  it  Is  nearer  to  6% .  At  the  same 
time  the  spending  mix  has  changed.  The 
number  of  men  in  unlfcMTn  has  dropped  pre- 
cipitously in  the  last  few  years;  yet,  t>ecause 
of  the  high  cost  of  creating  an  all-volunteer 
armed  force,  over  half  the  Pentagon  budget  is 
devoted  to  payroll.  The  old  bang-for-the- 
buck  is  not  what  it  used  to  be. 

Even  so  there  are  areas,  both  budgetary 
and  poUcy  making,  that  need  to  be  scruti- 
nized carefully.  For  Instance,  strategic  weap- 
ons development,  fed  by  Interservlce  rival- 
ries, can  create  a  momentum  of  its  own. 
Weapons  used  as  so-called  bargaining  chips 
In  arms  control  talks  Invariably  are  given 
permanence  in  resulting  agreements.  With 
thousands  of  nuclear  weapons  In  stock,  must 
we  continue  to  develop  new  land,  air  and  sea 
based  systems  to  deliver  them?  Or  should  we 
concentrate  our  efforts  where  these  weapons 
wiU  be  the  most  invulnerable — under  the 
sea? 
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Finally,  there  Is  the  crucial  question  of 
how  this  great  potential  of  military  power 
Is  used.  The  history  of  the  last  25  years  has 
seen  too  many  Instances  where  the  existence 
of  mUltai7  power  became  a  crutch.  Diplo- 
matic questions  have  been  militarized  be- 
cause the  use  of  force  provided  an  easy  an- 
swer. Vietnam  was  a  horrendous  example  of 
where  that  answer  proved  wrong. 

Today,  we  are  seeing  another  example  of 
such  militarization  of  diplomacy  In  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  In  arms  being  poured  Into  the 
Middle  East.  The  US  long  has  been  the 
world's  largest  arms  merchant.  Natlon.s  heav- 
ily armed  tend  to  use  arms.  Tet  national 
leaders  only  seem  to  wince  momentarily 
when  these  arms  end  up  as  the  Instrument 
of  war  In  the  Mideast,  In  South  Asia  or  the 
Mediterranean. 

There  Is  a  requirement  for  an  adequate 
defense,  but  It  should  be  shaped  to  meet  our 
foreign  policy  goals.  Too  often  in  the  past, 
defense  demands  have  been  the  chief  deter- 
minant. 

Thk  Essencx  or  U.S.  Poezkin  Polict — 5 

ChUled  by  the  winds  of  the  Cold  War, 
America  responded  In  the  decade  following 
World  War  II  by  forming  a  worldwide  net- 
work of  alliances  aimed  at  containing  com- 
munism. Today,  with  the  Cold  War  suppos- 
edly melting  Into  detente,  some  of  the  jus- 
tifications for  these  treaties — with  43  coun- 
tries— appear  archaic.  Reassessment  is  called 
for. 

At  the  same  time,  certain  ties  remain  baste 
to  the  national  security  and  well-being  of 
this  country.  Kei^'plng  those  ties  solid  should 
be  a  primary  aim  of  American  foreign  policy. 

Readjustments  are  necessary  in  many  of 
our  commitments,  forged  In  the  19508,  be- 
cause communism  clearly  is  not  the  monolith 
It  once  appeared  to  be.  The  US  has  found 
also  that  there  is  a  limit  to  Us  ability  to  play 
world  policeman.  More  emphasis  needs  to  be 
placed  on  regional  security  and  co-operation 
and  less  on  American  guarantees.  Some 
treaties,  such  as  SEATO,  have  lost  their  rea- 
son for  being. 

However,  of  continuing  fundamental  Im- 
portance are  our  relationships  with  Japan 
and  Western  Europe.  NATO  and  the  Atlan- 
tic Alliance  remain  at  the  root  of  our  security 
relationships  in  E^urope.  Japan,  as  a  great 
industrial  power  and  outpost  of  Western 
democratic  Ideals  In  Asia,  Is  central  to  our 
security  In  the  Pacific.  The  shifting  currents 
of  world  power  should  not,  cannot,  be  al- 
lowed to  rupture  or  weaken  these  alliances. 

These  ties  remain  basic  beyond  security 
questions.  Canada,  Japan  and  the  European 
Common  Market  are  our  major  trading  part- 
ners. Our  economic  prosperity  and  theirs  are 
interdependent.  Political  and  economic  tur- 
moil in  Western  Europe  or  Japan  would  have 
serious  effects  here.  America  needs  these 
allies. 

Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  has  realized 
the  strategic  importance  of  these  partner- 
ships. It  underlies  hU  often  expressed  con- 
cern for  the  problems  now  being  experienced 
In  the  so»thern  tier  of  NATO — in  the  politi- 
cal turmoil  in  Portugal  and  the  conflict  be- 
tween Greece  and  Turkey  over  Cyprus.  There 
Is  no  question  that  the  Soviet  Union,  despite 
Its  professed  support  of  detente,  would  relish 
the  deterioration  of  NATO,  not  because  Rus- 
sian armies  could  then  sweep  to  the  Atlantic, 
but  because  Soviet  poUtlcal-milttary  pressure 
could  be  used  to  fill  the  vacuum  that  would 
be  created  in  Central  Europe. 

But  Kissingers  tactics  have  not  always 
matched  his  strategic  concerns.  Nor  has  this 
country  alwavs  been  willing  to  acknowledge 
the  Interdependence  that  has  grown  between 
the  US,  Japan  and  Western  Europe.  Early  In 
the  Nixon  years.  Kissinger  was  ao  Intent  on 
realigning  our  relationships  with  our  adver- 
saries that  he  spent  little  time  buttressing 
our  aUlances.  Japan's  sensibilities  have  never 


fully  recovered  from  the  shock  of  America's 
siurprlse  rapprochement  with  China.  There 
is  a  lingering  sxisplcion  by  many  Europecm 
diplomats  that,  when  the  US  act«  as  a  super- 
power, it  acts  mainly  In  Its  own  Interest.  Kis- 
singer's personal  style  of  diplomacy  has  not 
diminished  that  fear. 

Another  area  of  friction  has  been  perceived 
economic  Interests.  A  resurgent  Japan  and 
Western  Europe  have  been  viewed  here  as 
bitter  trade  rivals.  Europe  and  Japan  have 
viewed  their  dependence  on  petroleum  In  a 
much  different  light  than  the  US  has.  Trade 
and  energy  will  remain  continuing  problems. 

The  key  to  controlling  these  differences  Is 
a  spirit  of  co-operation,  equality  and  mutual 
respect.  This  may  be  difficult  for  the  US, 
which  has  been  used  to  a  dominant  role,  but 
It  is  necessary  if  America  is  to  live  securely  in 
an  Interdependent  world. 


THi  EssBNCE  OF  U.S.  Foreign  Polict — 8 
Any  studied  view  of  world  realities  today 
must  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  ra- 
tional approach  to  the  Communist  world  Is 
detente. 

"In  the  thermonuclear  age.  there  Is  no  al- 
ternative to  a  serious  effort  to  ease  tensions 
on  a  reliable  and  reciprocal  basis,"  Secretary 
of  State  Kl&slnger  has  pointed  out. 

Following  World  War  II,  the  United  States 
could  afford  to  take  a  different  stance,  and 
did.  As  the  globe's  strongest  economic  and 
military  power — the  holder  of  a  nuclear  mo- 
nopoly— the  US  could  assume  an  Intransigent 
poeltlon  m  the  path  of  the  expansionist  So- 
viet Union.  America's  policy  of  "contain- 
ment" was  largely  successful.  Western  Eu- 
rope and  Japan  rose  from  the  rubble  of  the 
great  war  as  democratic  societies  and  reju- 
venated Industrial  powers. 

But  detente  became  Inevitable  almost  as 
soon  as  the  Cold  War  began.  Russia's  rise  to 
nuclear  capability  Insured  that.  So  did  the 
very  success  of  restoring  Japan  and  Western 
Europe  to  economic  strength.  "Clearly,  politi- 
cal, military  and  economic  power  are  no  long- 
er synonymous,"  Kissinger  explains  today.  In 
the  face  of  such  dynamics,  the  rigid  East- 
West  mlUtary  and  Ideological  postwar  con- 
frontation could  not  safely  continue. 

Yet  detente  remains  a  very  controversial 
subject.  Why?  Part  of  the  problem  stems 
from  an  apparent  misconception  by  portions 
of  the  public  and  by  some  national  leaders 
about  exactly  what  detente  means.  Further- 
more, there  is  disagreement  over  the  tactics 
that  Kissinger  and  the  Nlxon-Pord  admin- 
istrations have  used  to  Implement  detente. 

Kissinger's  State  Department  has  been 
careful  to  point  out  that  "detente  is  not 
based  on  the  compatibility  of  domestic  sys- 
tems, or  rooted  In  agreement  on  values  .  .  . 
Both  major  nuclear  powers  must  base  their 
policies  on  the  premise  that  neither  can  ex- 
pect_tQ  Impose  its  wUl  on  the  other  without 
running  an  Intolerable  risk.  A  sUble  rela- 
tionship must  provide  advantages  to  both 
sides." 

The  difficulty  with  this  approach,  correct 
though  It  may  be.  Is  that  the  necessity  for 
realistic  accommodation  clashes  historically 
with  the  ideological  and  moralistic  content  of 
American  foreign  policy.  Critics  of  detente 
either  demand  that  accommodation  mean 
Soviet  subservience,  or  complain  that  accom- 
modation amounts  to  a  US  "sellout"  to  Mos- 
cow. Detente  can  be  neither  If  it  Is  to  be 
successful. 

Here  the  argument  over  tactics  enters.  For- 
eign policy  must  have  domestic  support.  And 
there  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  Kis- 
singer and  Presidents  Nixon  and  Ford,  for 
domestic  political  reasons,  to  oversea  the 
Immediate  benefits  of  detente. 

Strategic  arms  control,  one  of  the  major 
thrusts  of  Kissinger's  detente  policy,  \g  vital- 
ly necessary  If  the  potential  dangers  of  mili- 
tary confrontation  are  to  be  lowered.  Yet. 
this  does  not  make  leas  valid  a  skepticism 


over  the  terms  reached  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Is  the  arms  race  actually  being  dampened? 
Are  the  safeguards  adequate? 

EUuit-West  trade,  another  arm  of  Kissin- 
ger's detente  policy,  is  an  excellent  way  to 
break  down  barriers  between  the  free  world 
and  Communist  states.  Yet.  are  long  term 
US  economic  investments  In  the  Soviet 
Union  really  In  our  interest?  What,  realis- 
tically, are  we  getting  In  return? 

Healthy  debate  over  these  and  other  Issues 
surrounding  the  tactics  of  detente  are  worth- 
while and  should  be  encouraged.  Accommo- 
dation with  the  Soviet  Union  Is  the  only  real- 
istic way  of  moving  Into  the  future.  But,  as 
EUsslnger  has  stated.  It  must  be  accom- 
plished In  such  a  way  that  we  achieve  peace 
while  "defending  our  essential  values  and 
ideals." 


The  Essence  of  VS.  Foreign  Policy — 7 
Economics  has  always  played  an  Important 
role  m  American  foreign  policy.  Our  Revolu- 
tionary Founding  Fathers  were  traders  and 
farmers  Interested  In  International  conamerce 
and  overseas  markets  In  which  to  sell  agricul- 
tural surpluses.  Secretary  of  State  Charles 
Evans  Hughes  boldly  stated  this  economic 
interest  In  1922,  declaring :  "The  Department 
of  state  Is  carrying  the  flag  of  the  20th  centu- 
ry. It  alms  to  be  responsive  In  its  own  essen- 
tial sphere  to  what  It  recognizes  as  the  Imper- 
ative demands  of  American  business." 

Yet.  If  the  routine  extension  of  American 
foreign  commerce  Is  a  historical  theme  In 
US  foreign  policy,  the  Importance  and  Influ- 
ence of  economics  has  climbed  to  a  new  level 
In  present  foreign  policy  decision  making. 
The  American  people  have  found  that  their 
huge  national  economy  no  longer  is  Insular. 
Immune  from  international  shocks  that  have 
affected  other  nations  In  the  past.  A  dim 
awareness  of  that  fact  came  In  1971  when  the 
US  abandoned  the  International  tie  between 
the  dollar  and  gold,  fixed  exchange  rates  and 
the  principles  that  had  governed  Internation- 
al trade  and  monetary  transactions  for  the 
last  quarter  century.  Total  awareness  was 
brought  home  by  the  Arab  oil  embargo  of 
1973  and  the  quadrupling  of  petroleum 
prices. 

It  has  been  the  success  of  OPEC,  the  oil 
producers'  cartel,  that  has  been  the  biggest 
reason  for  the  rise  of  what  television  com- 
mentator Bill  Moyers  has  called  "the  eco- 
nomic Imperative."  An  oil  dependent.  West- 
em  Industrialized  wc«-ld  has  watched  help- 
lessly as  huge  flows  of  its  cash  have  piled  up 
m  the  producer  countries.  For  the  West,  this 
flow  continually  threatens  Its  economic  and 
political  stability.  For  the  unfortunate  devel- 
oping countries,  dependent  on  petroleum 
Imports,  these  cost  outlays  promise  economic 
and  political  disaster. 

The  cartel's  success  has  also  bolstered  the 
expectations  of  the  rest  of  the  underdevel- 
oped countries  that  control  much  of  the  raw 
materials  needed  by  Industrialized  societies. 
These  poor  nations  want  a  better  distribution 
of  the  world's  economic  fruits.  At  the  same 
time,  rising  world  population  and  a  series  of 
natural  disasters  have  underscored  the  global 
scarcity  of  food. 

What  this  combination  of  economic  crises 
has  made  clear  Is  that  the  US  and  the  other 
nations  can  no  longer  look  at  themselves  as 
Independent  entitles.  We  have  entered  an  era 
of  economic  scarcity  and  Interdependence, 
belatedly  recognized  by  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger  but  to  which  he  has  now  turned  his 
full  attention. 

There  are  some  dangers  aheadr"nes  be- 
tween foreign  and  domestic  policy  must  be 
made  stronger;  the  two  must  be  co-ordinated. 
These  steps  are  likely  to  be  opposed  in  the 
US  and  other  countries  by  powerful  interests, 
narrow  in  their  outlotA.  that  will  demand 
protection  and  Insulation  from  changing 
world  economic  realities. 
The  US  Is  going  to  have  to  broaden  Its  out- 
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look  toward  international  trade  and  mone- 
tary reform  and  the  problems  of  the  have-not 
nations.  If  nationalism,  protectionism  and 
what  Kissinger  calls  "the  unfettered  exploi- 
tation of  national  advantage"  occur  Instead 
of  oo-operatlon,  the  world  faces  a  bitter  peri- 
od of  confrontation,  possibly  war  or  economic 
ooUapse,  that  will  cut  across  all  current  ideo- 
logical rivalries. 

The  US  has  many  advantages  In  the  pres- 
ent setting.  It  remains  the  world's  richest 
economy,  the  engine  upon  which  much  of  the 
globe  depends.  It  has  abundant  natural  re- 
sources, which.  If  husbanded  wisely,  can  buff- 
er outside  Influences.  The  US  Is  the  bread- 
basket of  the  world,  a  tremendous  level  In 
economic  diplomacy. 

But  these  advantages  Include  International 
responsibilities.  There  can  be  no  turning 
inward.  "If  we  act  wisely  and  with  vision," 
■ays  Kissinger,  "I  think  we  can  look  back  to 
all  this  turmoil  as  the  birth  pangs  of  a  more 
creative  and  better  system.  If  we  miss  the 
opportunity.  I  think  there  Is  going  to  be 
chaos." 

The  Essence  of  tJJB.  Fomoir  Polict — 8 

It  would  be  nice  If  foreign  policy  could  be 
conducted  always  in  the  classic,  stereotyped 
manned — in  morning  coats  and  striped  pants. 
But  the  glue  that  steadies  our  nuclear  world 
today  is  the  mutual  fear  of  destruction.  When 
fear  and  the  threat  of  force  enter,  there  is 
need  for  intelligence  to  assess  both  the  capa- 
bility and  Intent  of  one's  adversary.  The 
gathering  of  intelligence  information  and  its 
appraisal  is  Indispensable  to  carrying  out  a 
coherent  foreign  policy. 

The  key  question  today  then  is  not  whether 
there  should  be  intelligence  operations  under- 
taken by  the  government.  It  is,  rather,  how 
an  intelligence  apparatus  should  be  struc- 
tured so  that  there  is  surety  of  good  informa- 
tion and  control.  The  latter  Is  most  impor- 
tant. Spying  by  its  very  nature  tends  toward 
Burreptitlousness,  covertness,  stealth  and 
ruse.  Out  of  hand,  it  can  be  a  dangerous 
iBstrument. 

And  out  of  hand  it  is,  judging  from  testi- 
mony about  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
in  the  last  year  or  so.  Let  there  be  no  mis- 
take: there  is  a  need  for  the  CIA.  Created 
after  World  War  II  as  a  civilian  Intelligenoe 
organization,  the  CIA  performs  the  stdld 
function  of  providing  an  intelligence  voice 
independent  of  its  military  counterparts. 

Military  intelligence  tends  to  be  a  captive 
of  the  service  for  which  it  functions,  reinforc- 
ing the  operational  views  of  the  military 
commanders.  No  better  example  d  this  can 
be  romd  than  Vietnam,  where  the  CIA  rec- 
ord of  assessment  was  consistently  better 
than  the  rosy  appraisals  of  the  war  dredged 
up  by  military  intelligence. 

Where  government  has  failed  is  in  properly 
overseeing  the  CIA.  Initially  given  a  long 
leash.  In  order  to  be  flexible  in  Its  operations, 
the  CIA  soon  forgot  to  tell  Its  master  exactly 
what  it  was  doing.  And  govemmetrt»4>articu- 
larly  Congress,  seldom  asked.  Active,  covert 
operations,  in  which  the  CIA  became  a  par- 
ticipant in  foreign  intrigue,  assumed  as  much 
Importance  as  passive  intelligence  analyslB. 
Thus,  we  have  had  classic  accotmts  over  the 
last  25  years  of  CIA  meddling  in  Iran,  Guate- 
mala and  Chile.  And  we  have  heard  horror 
stories  about  unlawful  domestic  spying,  poi- 
son caches,  dart  guns,  attempted  assassina- 
tions and  unscrupulous  efforts  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  use  the  CIA  for  its  own  domes- 
tlce  political  purposes. 

Intelligence  activities  need  more  independ- 
ent oversight,  both  on  the  executive  and  con- 
gressional levels.  Congress  particularly  needs 
to  a<«sess  whether  the  CIA  should  be  limited 
to  passive  intelligence  gathering  activities. 
De  we  need  a  surreptitious  arm  of  policy  that 
secretly  topples  governments  and  foments 
coups? 


Certainly,  we  need  chief  executives  who  are 
more  sensitive  to  this  problem  than  is  Presi- 
dent VotA,  who  justified  CIA  intervention  in 
AUende's  Chile  as  "in  the  best  interest  of  the 
pec^le  of  Chile,  and  certainly  in  our  best  in- 
terest." Who  are  we  to  decide  for  Chile? 

A  good  starting  point  for  reform  is  the 
Rockefeller  commission  report  on  the  CIA.  It 
has  proposed  much  fuller  public  disclosure  of 
the  CIA's  spending,  heretofore  a  perennial 
secret.  It  would  establish  much  closer  over- 
sight of  intelligence  activities  both  by  the 
White  House  and  Congress. 

Our  foreign  policy  needs  good  intelligence. 
But  what  a  democratic  society  must  have  Is 
assurance  that  its  intelligence  activities  are 
being  carried  out  in  a  well  monltwed  man- 
ner. 

Thk  Essence  of  UJB.  Foizion  Pouct — 0 

Few  secretaries  of  state  have  been  as  im- 
mediately successful  as  Henry  Kissinger. 
American  foreign  policy  today  is  sht^ied  in 
his  image.  He  has  fostered  detente  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  opened  the  door  toward  nor- 
mal relations  with  China  and  brought  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict  closer  to  resolution  than 
at  any  time  in  the  last  25  years. 

In  light  of  this  remarkable  record,  it  Is 
worthwhile  to  «4>praise  Kissinger's  foreign 
policy  in  terms  of  his  own  principles  and 
those  discussed  in  the  previous  eight  editori- 
als. For  clearly,  Kissinger  will  not  be  secre- 
tary of  state  forever.  And  his  legacy — for 
better  or  for  worse — will  influence  VS.  lor- 
elgn  policy  for  years  to  come. 

Probably  Kissinger's  greatest  strength  is 
his  intellectual  ability  to  conceptualize  the 
problems  facing  the  nation  and  the  globe.  He 
thinks  and  acts  in  terms  of  grand  strategy. 
As  he  told  one  interviewer  last  October :  "My 
associates  will  confirm  that  when  we  tackle 
a  problem,  we  spend  the  greatest  part  of  our 
time  at  the  beginning  trying  to  relate  it  to 
where  America  and  the  world  ought  to  go 
before  we  ever  discuss  tactics." 

Kissinger's  strategy  also  is  dipped  in  real- 
ism. "All  foreign  policy  begins  with  security," 
he  stated  in  St.  Louis.  "No  great  nation  can 
afford  to  entrust  its  destiny  to  the  whim  of 
others.  Any  stable  international  system 
therefore  requires  a  certain  equilibrium  of 
power." 

The  secretary  of  state  has  combined  this 
penchant  for  strategy  and  power  with  the 
personal  charm  and  physical  stamina  of  the 
superlative  negotiator.  Probably  not  since 
Franklin  Roosevelt  has  a  top  VS.  leader 
placed  so  much  emphasis  on  his  own  person- 
ality in  conducting  diplomacy. 

But  there  are  legitimate  concerns  about 
the  path  down  which  the  secretary  Is  leading 
the  nation.  Some  of  his  very  strengths, 
namely  his  preoccupation  with  strategy  and 
power,  have  their  Achilles  heel  when 
stretched  to  their  limit.  Sometimes  Kissinger 
seems  so  taken  by  his  strategic  goals  that  he 
loses  sight  of  the  tactics  he  Is  employing. 
Was  it  necessary  for  the  Vietnam  War  to  drag 
on  so  long,  with  Its  killing  and  murderous 
bombings,  except  for  Kissinger's  and  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  apparent  deep  flxatlon  on  the 
strategic  consequences  of  American '  with- 
drawal? Or  more  immediate,  how  deeply 
committed  is  the  VS.  in  the  Mideast  today 
now  that  it  appears  that  Kissinger  promised 
more  than  he  legally  could  to  bring  Egypt 
and  Israel  to  their  latest  agreement? 

Related  to  Kissinger's  concern  for  power 
and  its  use  is  a  certain  ambivalence  to  a 
strong  moral  foundation  for  American  for- 
eign policy,  a  foundation  he  has  declared 
necessary  for  the  lasting  support  of  the 
American  people.  On  the  one  hand.  Ambas- 
sador to  the  U.N.  Moynlhan  bitterly  attacks 
"enemies  of  freedom."  On  the  other,  the  UJ3, 
remains  strangely  silent  about  the  acts  of 
Franco's  Spain  and  the  demise  of  democracy 
in  India,  and  has  supported  a  brutally  errant 
Pakistan  against  Bangladesh. 


These  questions  lead  to  the  most  impor- 
tant one — Kissinger's  ability  to  leave  an  en- 
during policy.  The  secretary  of  state's  heavy 
reliance  on  personal  diplomacy  has  not  ac- 
compllshd  two  key  requirements.  He  has  not 
yet  established  a  strong  bipartisan  foreign 
poUcy  that  closely  involves  Congress,  and 
that  is  paramount  to  lasting  grass  roots  sup- 
port. Nor  has  he  institutionalized  his  policy 
within  the  government  so  that,  in  his  words, 
there  will  be  "a  more  permanent  structure 
that  we  can  pass  on  to  succeeding  adminis- 
trations." 

It  is  on  these  two  requirements  that  Kis- 
singer's energies  need  to  be  focused  now. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  mom- 
ning  business  is  closed. 


COPYRIGHT  LAW  REVISION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  the  poidlng 
business,  S.  22,  which  the  cle]±  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (S.  22)  for  the  general  revision  of 
the  Copyright  Law,  title  17,  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Hie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  <x6er 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  1:30  P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  1:30  pjn.  today. 

ThB  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at  1:09 
pjn.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  1:30 
pjn.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reasson- 
bled  when  caUed  to  order  by  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  (Mr.  Ford). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  suggests  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  California. 


COPYRIGHT  LAW  REVISION 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  22)  for  the  gen- 
eral revision  of  the  copyright  law,  title 
17,  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  takes  up  S.  22,  the  c(«>yright  re- 
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vision  bill.  This  bill,  when  enacted,  will 
mark  the  first  major  revision  of  the 
copyright  law  since  1909. 

Article  I,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution 
gives  to  Congress  the  power: 

To  promote  the  Progress  ot  Science  and 
Useful  Arts,  by  securing  for  Umltetl  Times  to 
Authors  and  Inventors  the  exclusive  Right  to 
their  respective  Writings  and  Discoveries. 

Twenty-one  years  ago,  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Patents.  Trademarks 
and  Copyrights  began  publishing  a  series 
of  34  studies  on  all  aspects  of  copyright 
revision.  That  series  of  compriiensive 
studies  culminated  in  1964  when  Senator 
McClellan.  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. Introduced  a  bill  that  incor- 
porated the  revisions  which  were  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  1909  law  into  conform- 
ity with  the  technological  developments 
that  had  outgrown  the  limits  of  the 
statute. 

Hearings  were  held  and  new  bills  in- 
troduced in  each  Congress  from  the  88th 
through  the  93d  as  the  subcommittee 
modified  the  previous  year's  bill  to  re- 
flect the  conclusions  drawn  from  the 
hearings.  In  every  case,  witnesses  were 
heard  and  Senator  McClellan  at- 
tempted to  persuade  them  that  as  com- 
pelling as  many  of  their  Individual  situ- 
ations were,  the  overriding  concern  was 
the  need  for  a  fair  and  equitable  law 
that  took  into  account  the  problems  of 
the  different  applications  of  the  copy- 
right law  and  the  constitutional  mandate 
to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and 
useful  arts.  In  my  view.  Senator 
McClellan  has  discharged  his  duties  in 
a  thorough,  responsible  manner  that 
should  serve  as  a  model  of  fairness  and 
technical  craftsmanship. 

S.  22  is  in  many  ways  a  unique  bill. 
The  problems  that  are  addressed  by  the 
bill  have  received  the  most  careful  study 
and  scrutiny.  Yet,  because  it  serves  to 
establish  limitations  on  property  rights, 
it  remains  controversial  in  many  aspects. 


\  . 


DITRATION    or    TH«    COPTmiOHT 


Perhaps  the  most  important  provision 
^contained  in  section  302,  the  duration 
orthe  copyright.  The  bill  calls  for  a  copy- 
right duration  of  the  life  of  the  author 
plus  50  years,  the  duration  recognized  in 
most  countries  of  the  Western  world. 
Since  American  authors  are  frequently 
protected  longer  In  foreign  coimtries 
than  in  the  United  States,  substantial 
resentment  has  arisen  among  American 
authors  who  have  questioned  the  na- 
tional Interest  in  the  support  of  the  arts. 
The  duration  specified  in  the  bill  indi- 
cates that  the  United  States  recognizes 
that  the  present  term  of  56  years  Is  too 
short  and  that  the  increase  in  longevity 
since  1909  as  well  as  the  adherence  to 
the  Berne  Copyright  Union  mandate  the 
necessity  for  the  llfe-plus-50  term. 

FAIR   USE   or  PHOTOCOPYING 

Another  area  of  substantial  concern 
centered  upon  the  doctrine  of  fair  use. 
Section  107  is  a  restatement  of  this  ju- 
dicially developed  doctrine — It  neither 
enlarges  nor  changes  it  in  any  way.  The 
application  of  the  doctrine  requires  con- 
sideration of  a  number  of  elements  in  de- 
termining when  fair  use  has  been  ex- 
ceeded. Among  the  prominent  elements 
are  the  following:  whether  or  not  the 


organization  using  the  copyrighted  ma- 
terial is  a  nonprofit  entity;  whether  or 
not  the  reproduction  of  a  copyrighted 
work  was  spontaneous  or  part  of  a  gen- 
eral pattern  or  practice;  whether  a  sin- 
gle copy  or  multiple  copies  were  created; 
and,  whether  or  not  the  works  were 
copied  for  a  special  use.  The  intent,  as 
I  see  it,  was  not  to  create  a  specific  line 
that  would  apply  in  all  situations,  but 
instead,  to  create  a  number  of  guidelines 
that  could  be  looked  to  in  order  to  de- 
termine whether  a  particular  method  or 
use  %'s^  fair. 

Libraries  and  archives  were  particu- 
larly desirous  of  clarity  since  they  often 
received  a  number  of  requests  for  photo- 
copies of  articles  in  copyrighted  works. 
Section  108  provides  that  imder  certain 
conditions  it  is  not  an  infringement  of 
copyright  for  a  library  or  archives,  or 
any  of  their  employees  acting  within  the 
scope  of  their  employment,  to  reproduce 
or  distribute  not  more  than  one  copy  of 
photocopy  of  a  work  provided :  First,  the 
reproduction  or  distribution  is  made 
without  any  purpose  or  direct  or  indirect 
commercial  advantage,  second,  the  col- 
lections of  the  library  or  archives  are 
/open  to  the  public  or  available  not  only 
to  researchers  affiliated  with  the  Ubrary 
or  archives,  but  also  to  other  persons  do- 
ing research  in  a  specialized  field;  and 
third,  the  reproduction  or  distribution  of 
the  work  includes  a  notice  of  copyright. 
I  strongly  believe  that  language  of  sec- 
tion 108  reflects  an  adequate  balancing 
of  Interests  between  copyright  owners 
and  those  of  educational  Institutions  and 
libraries. 

COMPVLSOKT  LICENSES 

Much  of  the  controversy  surrounding 
S  22  stems  from  the  sections  creating 
compulsory  licenses.  In  order  to  fully  ap- 
preciate the  effect  of  the  compulsory 
license  sections,  it  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  normal  licensing  procedures 
that  apply  to  copyrighted  material. 

The  vast  majority  of  copyrighted 
works  enter  the  stream  of  commerce 
after  the  copyright  owner  has  under- 
taken the  expense  of  manufacturing  and 
distribution,  or  has  licensed  someone  else 
to  do  so  in  exchange  for  a  negotiated 
royalty.  In  the  latter  case,  the  copyright 
owner  is  free  to  bargain  for  the  terms 
and  conditions  which  best  meets  the 
author's  concepts  and  goals.  The  role  of 
Government  in  those  circumstances  is  a 
simple  one:  the  Copyright  Office  serves 
a  ministerial  function  in  registering  the 
work  in  exchange  for  a  nominal  fee. 
Compulsory  licenses  are  an  exception  to 
that  method  of  operation  and  *as  such, 
require,  in  my  opinion,  an  extraordinary 
justification  for  Government  interven- 
tion in  an  area  that  is  best  served  by  pri- 
vate parties  negotiating  with  each  other 
in  their  own  best  interests. 

Many  copyright  owners  in  my  own 
State  of  California  who  are  subject  to 
compulsory  licenses  have  written  to  me 
and  stated  that  they  often  find  two  areas 
of  dissatisfaction  with  the  concept.  First, 
the  copyright  owner  loses  control  over 
the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  used. 
Second,  the  copyright  owner  loses  the 
right  to  negotiate  for  the  amoimt  of 
money  that  he  or  she  believes  that  the 
property  is  worth.  What  we  obtain  in 


the  compulsory  license  area  is  an  adver- 
sary process  in  exchange  for  the  loss  of 
the  negotiation  process. 

Section  801  calls  for  the  creation  of  a 
Copyright  Royalty  Tribimal  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  whose  purpose  is  to  set 
the  royalty  rates  which  are  applicable  to 
the  compulsory  license  sections.  In  order 
to  determine  whether  or  not  an  adjust- 
ment is  needed,  the  Tribunal  would 
Usten  to  the  economic  argimients  of  the 
Interested  parties  and  decide  upon  the 
necessity  for  change.  If  the  Tribunal  de- 
cided that  the  royalty  rate  should  be  ad- 
justed it  would  have  the  authority  to 
do  so.  The  new  rate  would  become  effec- 
tive after  90  days  unless  either  the  House 
or  the  Senate  adopted  a  resolution  stat- 
ing its  disfavor  of  the  new  royalty  de- 
termination. 

In  my  opinion,  the  concepts  of  com- 
pulsory licenses  and  the  Royalty  Tri- 
bimal are  only  appropriate  untter  ci^j*^^ 
cimistances  that  clearly  indicatetSit     ) 
they  are  more  desirable  than  the  negoti-    ^ 
ation  process.  The  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  has  determined  that  four  in- 
dustries have  such  particular  needs  that 
the  compulsory  license  procedure  is  the 
most  sensible  method  to  resolve  the  li- 
censing problems. 

S.  22  authorizes  compulsory  licenses 
for  the  use  of  copyrighted  material  in 
the  following  areas:  Section  111  provides 
for  compulsory  licenses  for  cable  televi- 
sion system  operators  for  the  secondary 
transmissions  of  copyrighted  televlslrai 
programs  whose  signals  have  been  trans- 
mitted over  the  air  by  FCC  regulated  TV 
stations;  section  115  creates  a  compul- 
soi*y  license  which  allows  anyone  to  man- 
ufacture and  sell  a  phonograph  record 
containing  a  copyrighted  song  if  that 
song  has  been  previously  recorded.  Sim- 
ilarly, section  116  creates  a  compulsory 
license  for  jukebox  operators  to  use  rec- 
ords containing  copyrighted  songs  in 
coin  operated  "phonorecord  players." 
Section  118  creates  a  compulsory  license 
for  public  broadcasting  stations  for  their 
use  of  nondramatic  literary,  musical,  and 
pictorial  works  only. 

CABLE    TKLEVISION    SYSTEMS 

One  of  the  more  difficult  problems  in- 
volved in  the  copyright  revision  legisla- 
tion has  centered  upon  cable  television. 
Califomlans  are  understandably  pleased 
that  we  have  nearly  300  cable  television 
operators  bringing  programs  to  more 
than  11/2  million  home  viewers  in  over 
700  communities  who,  without  cable  TV, 
would  be  denied  the  benefit  of  this  home 
entertainment  medium.  These  subscrib- 
ers pay  the  cable  operators  between  $5 
and  $9  per  month  to  bring  distant  TV 
signals  into  their  homes.  Across  the  Na- 
tion these  systems  now  number  about 
3,400  and  reach  over  10  million  homes 
servicing  about  30  million  people  in  more 
than  7,400  cc«nmunities.  It  Is  estimated 
that  in  1974  these  systems  generated  over 
$600  million  in  revenues.  In  that  same 
year  not  1  cent  In  royalty  was  required 
to  be  paid  to  a  copyright  owner  by  a 
cable  system  operator.  Section  111  pro- 
vides for  a  very  modest  royalty  for  the 
copyright  owner — the  average  cable  sub- 
scriber would  have  his  subscription  in- 
creased by  less  than  10  cents  per  month. 
No  reasonable  person,  in  my  mind,  could 
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argue  that  the  creative  persons  who  are 
most  responsible  for  the  programs  that 
the  subscribers  wish  to  see  should  not  be 
compensated  for  their  efforts. 

I  would  ask  my  fellow  Senators  to 
consider  the  nature  of  the  task  before 
us  in  section  111.  As  I  Indicated  earlier. 
In  the  compulsory  license  area  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Royalty  Tribimal  are  called 
upon  to  act  as  arbitrators  between  con- 
flicting economic  interests.  I  strongly 
urge  that  you  consider  the  equities  in- 
volved and  support  section  111  as  re- 
ported by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

PHONOGBAPH   RXCOKOS 

The  present  copyright  law  calls  for 
a  payment  of  2  cents  per  song  to  the . 
copyright  owner  of  each  song  on  a 
phonograph  record.  I  sought  to  see  that 
those  songwriters  would  obtain  an  in- 
crease in  two  ways.  First,  I  authored  an 
amendment  in  the  committee  that  called 
for  an  increase  in  the  present  rate  from 
2  cents  per  song  to  2.5  cents  per  song. 
That  amendment  carried  and  the  2.5- 
cents  rate  is  now  part  of  the  bill.  Second, 
the  bill  presently  calls  for  the  Royalty 
Tribunal  to  review  the  royalty  rates 
every  10  years.  I  will  offer  an  amendment 
which  calls  for  the  Tribunal  to  review  the 
rates  every  7  years.  By  Insuring  more 
frequent  reviews  the  copyright  holder 
and  user  are  both  in  stronger  positions 
to  convince  the  Tribunal  of  any  changes 
in  the  economic  situation  which  should 
be  reflected  in  the  royalty  rates. 

JTTKEBOZES 

An  exemption  from  copyright  liability 
has  been  enjoyed  by  the  jukebox  indus- 
try since  the  law  was  revised  in  1909. 
Section  116  of  the  b.ai  ends  that  exemp- 
tion and  sets  an  annual  royalty  fur  each 
machine  at  $8  per  year.  Again,  we  have 
an  extraordinarily  small  royalty  which 
would  be  divided  among  the  copyright 
owners.  In  fact,  they  now  receive  nothing 
from  an  industry  that  enjoys  the  com- 
mercial use  of  their  work  and  generates 
annual  revenues  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$500  million. 

PUBLIC    BROADCASTING 

When  the  Judiciary  Committee  con- 
sidered and  approved  section  118.  the 
section  creating  compulsory  licenses  for 
public  broadcasting  stations,  it  was  with 
the  understanding  that  the  parties  In- 
volved would  continue  to  negotiate  to 
order  to  settle  the  differences  among 
their  views  prior  t»  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  by  the  full  Senate.  I  have  been 
informed  that  those  negotiations  have 
broken  down  and,  as  a  consequence,  I 
will  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Humphrey  to  strike  the  major- 
ity of  this  section  from  the  bill. 

In  her  "second  supplementary  report," 
Ms.  Barbara  Ringer,  the  Register  of 
Copyrights,  stated  the  following  In  as- 
sessing the  impact  of  section  118: 

The  Copyright  Office  considers  the  dangers 
of  an  unqualified  compulsory  license  for 
literary  works  so  great  and  the  need  for  It 
80  unproven  that  it  could  not  support  a 
copyright  bill  containing  such  a  provision, 
Including  the  revision  bill  as  It  was  repealed 
by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  Oc- 
tober 7,  1975.  The  loss  of  control  by  authors 
over  the  use  of  their  work  in  a  major  mass 
communications  mediiun,  and  the  dangers 
of  State  control  and  loss  of  freedom  of  ex- 


pression implicit  in  the  proposed  system 
would  probably  be  too  high  a  price  to  pay 
even  if  public  broadcasting  were  being 
severly  hampered  by  the  legal  obligation  to 
get  clearance  ...  It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  practical  problems  of  public  broad- 
casters in  getting  clearance  for  reading  liter- 
ary works  have  been  Illustrated  convincingly, 
much  less  proved  .  .  .  The  Copyright  OfBce  is 
not  convinced  that  any  complusory  license 
Is  necessary  tar  public  broadcasting  .  .  . 

I  have  been  in  contact  with  the  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting  Service  here  in  Wash- 
ington. I  have  reviewed  their  statements 
outlining  the  need  for  a  compulsory 
license  and  I  have  concluded  that  PBS 
has  not  demonstrated  that  other  alter- 
native methods  for  reducing  the  time  and 
administrative  costs  Involved  with  ob- 
taining copyright  clearances  were  ade- 
quately explored. 

Earlier  In  my  remarks,  I  indicated  that 
I  consider  the  compulsory  license  concept 
to  be  an  exemption  from  the  preferable 
procedure  of  allowing  the  parties  Involved 
to  negotiate  on  a  volimtary  basis.  This  is 
what  PBS  does  with  their  producers, 
directors,  and  actors  as  well  as  those  who 
produce  its  program  materials — film 
companies  and  television  packagers.  Why 
not  authors?  Why  should  authors  be 
penalized  because  their  work  is  presumed 
to  have  some  social  value?  Is  the  Con- 
gress or  the  Royalty  Tribimal  really  in  a 
position  to  determine  the  fair  market 
value  of  these  products?  Compulsory  li- 
onising works  best  when  the  copyright 
owners  and  the  cc^yright  users  volun- 
tarily forfeit  their  right  to  negotiate  in 
exchange  for  the  understanding  that  the 
compulsory  licensing  process  benefits 
both  sides  of  the  economic  equation. 
When  section  118  was  considered  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  last  October,  a  situ- 
ation existed  in  which  it  appeared  that 
such  an  accommodation  might  be 
reached.  The  fact  that  it  was  not  should 
not  be  taken  to  mean  anything  other 
than  the  parties  were  not  able  to  reach 
a  compromise  at  this  time  and  that  the 
Congress  should  not  force  the  parties  into 
a  compulsory  licensing  posture.  Thus,  a 
vote  against  section  118  cannot  be  inter- 
preted as  a  vote  against  PBS.  I,  like  many 
other  Senators  who  will  vote  for  the 
Humphrey  amendment,  are  longtime 
supporters  of  PBS.  Many  of  us  voted  for 
long-range  funding  for  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  last  year  that 
provides  the  stability  which  I  believe  fa- 
cilitates more  effective  program  planning 
and  development.  Furthermore,  it  pro- 
vides PBS  with  a  degree  of  insulation 
from  Government  influence,  thereby  in- 
suring the  integrity  of  program  content. 

In  closing,  I  would  again  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  my  amendment  to 
reduce  the  cycle  of  review  of  the  Royalty 
Tribunal  from  10  years  to  7  years.  If  this 
bill  passes,  the  Tribunal  will  have  the  ini- 
tial responsibility  to  decide  whether 
changes  in  the  economic  position  of  the 
industries  alT-'-'.ted  by  compulsory  licenses 
should  be  reflected  in  royalty  adjust- 
ments. In  nay  opinion,  frequent  reviews 
help  to  insure  that  the  parties  adversely 
affected  by  sudden  changes  in  economic 
conditions  will  be  able  to  argue  their  case 
before  an  impartial  body.  A  7-year  cycle 
Is  the  least  we  can  do  to  provide  this 
Insurance. 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
before  us,  S.  22,  represents  many  years 
of  woiic  by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
There  is  good  reason  to  hap^  that  copy- 
right revision  will  pass  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  and  be  signed  into  law  this 
year.  There  are  many  compelling  reasons 
for  doing  so. 

We  are  now  bringing  up  to  date  the 
law  of  the  land  in  the  field  of  copyright, 
something  that  vras  important  enough  to 
be  recognized  in  our  Constitution. 

Copyright  law  has  as  a  fundamental 
principle  that  one  should  receive  royal- 
ties for  the  exploitation  of  his  creative 
talents.  There  is  one  very  glaring  omis- 
sion in  S.  22.  I  refer  to  sound  record- 
ings. 

Composers  and  publishers  of  music  are 
protected.  They  receive  royalties  from 
records  sold  and  from  public  perform- 
ance of  these  records.  But  the  companies 
that  make  these  records  and  the  mu- 
sicians and  artists  whose  efforts  bring 
music  to  life  in  new  creativity  receive  no 
royalties.  This  is  inequitable. 

Originally,  this  principle  of  perform- 
ance royalties  in  recordings  was  a  part 
of  copyright  revision.  Now  It  is  embodied 
in  separate  legislation  introduced  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  S.  1111, 
which  I  have  cosponsored. 

I  have  agreed  not  to  try  to  include 
performance  royalties  in  the  pending 
bill.  However,  I  hope  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  wUl  expedite  consideration  of 
S.  1111  so  that  this  inequity  may  be  cor- 
rected and  performance  royalties  will  be- 
come a  part  of  a  revised  copjnright  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
memorandum  setting  forth  answers  to 
publishers*  statements. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mechanical  Royalty:   Answers  to  the 
Publishers'  Statements 

(The  music  publishers  use  a  variety  of 
arguments  In  their  effort  to  achieve  an 
Increase  In  the  statutory  mechanical  royalty 
payment,  which  is  now  two  cents  per  tune. 
The  publishers  main  arguments  are  set  forth 
below,  foUowed  by  a  factual  answer.) 

INFLATION 

They  say:  Copyright  owners  deserve  an 
Increase  because  of  Inflation.  Everything  else 
is  going  up  while  the  mechanical  rate  stays 
at  two  cents. 

The  facts:  Mechanical  rate  payments  to 
the  publishers  have  far  outstripped  Inflation. 
The  cost-of-living  index  rose  45  percent  from 
1963  through  1973,  while  payments  to  the 
publishers  rose  more  than  100  percent. 

NO  CHANGE  SINCE  1909 

They  say:  The  rate  should  be  increased 
because  It  has  been  two  cents  since  1909. 

The  facts:  When  Congress  set  the  two- 
cent  rate  in  1909,  there  was  only  one  tune 
on  a  record,  so  the  publishers  received  2 
cents  a  record.  Today,  with  the  long-playing 
record,  there  are  10-12  tunes  on  each  re- 
cording and  the  publishers  get  paid  for  each 
tune.  Average  pajrment:  27  cents  per  record- 
ing. Recording  company  technology  brought 
about  the  long-playing  record. 

HIGHER  RECORD  PRICES 

They  say:  Record  prices  have  gone  up  and 
copyright  holders  deserve  a  greater  share  of 
the  retail  sales  price. 

The  facts:  1.  The  retail  sales  price  Is  beside 
the  point,  since  this  Includes  wholesaler  and 
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retailer  costs  and  Income.  The  relevant  figure 
Is  the  factory  price.  The  publisher/composer 
share  of  the  factory  price  has  gone  up  nearly 
50  percent  since  1909.  In  1009,  It  was  five 
percent.  Today,  7.4  percent.  At  a  three-cent 
rate,  it  would  be  11  percent. 

2.  The  publishers  mistakenly  use  retail  list 
prices  In  their  arguments.  In  fact,  list  price 
means  little.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statlstirs  data 
show  actual  record  prices  rose  only  11  per- 
cent from  1964  to  1974,  from  an  average  of 
•4.26  to  $4.74 — far  less  than  the  rise  In 
Inflation. 

CEHJHa  NOT  A  BATI 

They  say:  Increasing  the  statutory  rate 
would  merely  allow  more  "room  for  tj^galn- 
ing";  the  rate  is  Just  a  "celling."        A^ 

The  facts:  More  than  99  percen^  of  all 
licenses  are  Issued  at  the  statutory  rate,  or 
at  standard  variations  based  on  the  statutory 
rate.  These  variations  include  steindard  dls- 
coimts  for  budget  records,  record  club  sales, 
and  block  licensing  of  tunes.  Publishers  have 
the  legal  right  to  Insist  on  the  statutory  rate; 
they  license  at  these  standard  variations  only 
when  It  Is  in  their  economic-Interest.  If  the 
statutory  rate  Is  Increased,  the  new  rate  will 
become  the  new  standard,  and  the  standard 
variations  will  rise  accordingly. 

INCOME   CiaUNG 

They  say:  The  two-cent  rate  "fixes  the 
dollar  maximum  we  can  hope  to  receive." 

The  facts:  Payments  per  tune  licensed 
have  more  than  doubled  over  the  last  ten 
years.  The  publishers  are  Intentionally  con- 
fusing the  rate  with  Income.  Income  rises 
with  inflation,  because  of  practical  limits  on 
the  amount  of  time  a  person  can  work.  A 
rate,  however,  is  applied  to  a  limitless  vol- 
ume and  is  not  bound  by  time  constraints. 
Their  earnings  are  limited  only  by  the  vol- 
ume of  record  and  sheet  music  sales. 
A  "gbxat"  tune 

They  say :  When  a  publisher  knows  he  has 
a  "great"  tune,  he  should  be  able  to  charge 
more  than  two  cents  for  It. 

The  facts:  1.  There  is  no  ceiling  on  the 
rate  that  can  be  charged  for  the  flrst  license 
granted.  There's  no  legal  reason  why  the 
owner  can't  charge  five  cents  or  ten  cents, 
or  more.  In  fact,  this  seldom  happens. 

2.  The  "great"  songs  are  recorded  many, 
many  times,  and  each  recording  sold  brings 
In  two  cents  to  the  copyright  holder.  (Paul 
McCartney's  "Yesterday"  was  licensed  for 
recording  91  times.) 

PAYMENT    PER    TUNE 

They  say :  Even  If  total  mechanical  royalty 
payments  have  doubled,  royalties  per  song- 
writer have  declined  because  there  are  twice 
as  many  members  In  the  songwriters'  guilds. 

The  facts:  The  number  of  members  In 
songwriter  guilds  is  not  the  same  as  the  num- 
ber of  songwriters  earning  royalties  from  the 
release  of  sound  recordings.  When  the  me- 
chanical royalties  paid  are  divided  by  the 
number  of  tunes  released — a  far  more  ac- 
curate measure — it  turns  out  that  the  me- 
chanical royalties  per  tune  have  more  than 
doubled  during  the  last  decade. 

PITBLISHEKS    SAT    THXT'RE     HVKTING    AT    "OLD" 
RATE 

They  say :  They're  being  hurt  economically 
by  an  outdated,  arbitrary  statutory  rate. 

The  facts:  The  publishers  have  not  sub- 
mitted any  profit  and  loss  data  to  demon- 
strate that  they  are  being  hurt.  The  record- 
ing companies  have  submitted  complete 
profit  and  loss  data,  as  well  as  other  economic 
Information  to  document  their  statements. 

COMPOSERS  DON'T  GET  MUCHT 

They  say:  A  song  that  sold  24,000  records 
could  not  earn  Its  "creators"  more  than 
$600. 

The  facts:  A  song  that  sold  24,000  copies 
would  earn  the  recording  company  nothing. 
In  fact,  the  recording  company  would  lose 


money.  It  takes  61,000  copies  sold  for  a  long- 
playing  record  to  break  even.  It  takes  46,000 
copies  for  a  "single"  to  break  even.  Nearly 
80  percent  of  the  recordings  produced  lose 
money.  Yet  the  copyright  holder  gets  two 
cents  for  every  tune  on  every  record  sold, 
regardless  of  whether  the  recording  com- 
pany— which  takes  the  financial  risk — makes 
any  money. 

RECORD  COMPANIES  GET  TOO  MUCH? 

They  say:  The  recording  company  Is  get- 
ting too  much,  while  the  copyright  holder  Is 
not  getting  a  big  enough  share. 

The  facts:  The  copyright  holder  averages 
a  bigger  share  of  the  U.S.  record  sales  dol- 
lar m  mechanical  royalties  (7.2  percent)  than 
recording  companies  get  in  pretax  profits  on 
domestic  sales  (4.5  percent) . 

HIGH    RECORD    PROFITS? 

They  say:   Recording  profits  are  high. 

The  facts:  The  recording  industry  has 
submitted  full  pn^t  and  loss  data.  Profits 
tend  to  go  up  and  down.  Net  profits  after 
taxes  In  1974  were  5  percent;  for  1973,  the 
figure  was  3.4  percent.  So  far,  profits  seem 
to  be  moving  down  in  1975.  The  publishing 
companies  have  declined  to  submit  profit 
and  loss  data. 

THE    AUTO    ARGUMENT 

They  say:  If  our  argument  were  correct, 
then  autos  should  still  sell  at  1909  prices. 

The  facts:  That's  a  misleading  analogy. 
Autos  have  direct  marginal  cost  increases 
built  In  the  present  volume  that  could  not 
be  absorbed  at  1909  prices.  The  publishers 
have  demonstrated  no  such  direct  costs  which 
today's  volume  cannot  absorb  with  ease.  The 
correct  analogy  would  be  transcontinental 
telephone  calls.  Vast  increases  in  volume 
have  provided  generous  revenues  to  the  tele- 
phone companies  despite  sharp  declines  In 
rates. 

ONLY    TWO    CENTS? 

They  say:  The  publishers  basically  are 
trying  to  suggest  that  all  they  get  Is  two 
cents,  and  that  "ain't  much,"  even  when 
multiplied  by  record  sales. 

The  facts:  The  copyright  holder  has  mul- 
tiple sources  of  Income.  The  publisher  gets 
two  cents  for  each  tune  on  each  Individual 
recording  sold,  whether  it  is  on  a  disc,  tape, 
cassette  or  cartridge.  Recording  companies 
pioneered  the  development  of  theoe  new 
forms  of  recording.  The  invention  of  tape 
expanded  the  market — including  publisher 
income — by  some  30  percent.  Hit  recordings 
are  licensed  many,  many  times.  Publishers 
also  get  income  from:  (1)  mechanical  roy- 
alties from  foreign  record  producers,  a  mar- 
ket largely  developed  by  U.S.  recording  com- 
panies; (2)  performance  royalties  each  time 
a  tune  is  performed  live,  or  played  on  the 
radio,  or  by  a  background  music  service;  and, 
(3)  sheet  music  sales. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1353 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  caU  up 
my  amendment  No.  1353  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
TUNNEY)  proposes  the  following  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  139,  line  27.  strike  "1990"  and 
"tenth"  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  "1087" 
and  "seventh",  respectively. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  flrst.  I 
should  like  to  say  something  with  which 
I  believe  everyone  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  agrees.  That  Is 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Copyright  Subcommittee,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  has  done  an  out- 
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standing  job  in  bringing  this  legislatioa 
before  the  Senate.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  this  Is  one  of  the  most  complex 
bills  that  we  have  addressed  in  this  or 
any  Congress. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  that  there  are 
so  many  economic  interests  that  are  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  legislation,  and 
Congress  is  being  called  upon  to  make 
very  specific  decisions  as  it  relates  to 
these  economic  matters,  decisions  which 
normally  would  be  worked  out  by  the 
parties  themselves  in  contract  negotia- 
tions. When  the  copyright  law  was  orig- 
inally passed  back  in  1909,  built  Into  this 
law  was  a  statement  of  fees  that  related 
to  the  economic  Interests. 

Senator  McClellan  and  members  of 
his  subcommittee  have  been  faced,  for 
many  years  now,  with  the  very  difflcult 
decision  as  to  how  to  write  into  law  a 
statement  of  these  Interests  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  fees  that  would  be  paid 
in  such  a  way  that  no  one  group  would 
be  able  to  take  advantage  of  another 
group,  and  to  try  and  use  Solomon-like 
wisdom  to  bring  about  an  equitable  de- 
cision on  what  was  fair  to  the  various 
parties. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  for  the  extraordinarily 
good  work  he  has  done  in  trying  to  bal- 
ance the  various  interests. 

I  have  never  sat  down  and  tried  to 
count  the  number  of  interests  that  are 
Involved  in  this  legislation  but  they 
clearly  run  into  the  hundreds.  Because 
we  are  dealing  with  very  controversial 
issues.  It  has  been  almost  impossible  to 
avoid  a  great  deal  of  intense  emotions 
In  passing  this  bill  out  of  committee  and 
getting  it  before  the  Senate. 

My  hat  is  ofif  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
reduce  from  10  years  to  7  years  the  pe- 
riod between  the  times  the  royalty  tri- 
bunal will  hold  hearings  to  review  the 
various  matters  that  sire  under  their 
jurisdiction.  Because  economic  interests 
change  so  rapidly  in  this  country,  and 
what  is  fair  today  could  be  very  unfair  2 
or  3  years  from  now.  It  Is  my  feeling  that 
a  10-year  review  period  is  just  too  long 
a  time  to  guarantee  that  what  is  equi- 
table today  will  be  reviewed  as  to  its 
equltableness  in  future  years.  I  believe 
that  a  7 -year  review  period  Is  far  pref- 
erable to  a  10 -year  period. 

The  bill  as  it  was  passed  out  of  the 
subcommittee  provided  for  a  5-year  re- 
view. A  vote  was  taken  in  committee  to 
make  it  10  years.  That  carried  by  one 
vote.  I  was  with  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas in  that  vote.  I  was  in  the  minor- 
ity. I  voted  to  retain  the  5-year  period. 
But,  unfortunately,  we  did  not  win  on 
that  vote.  So  what  I  am  now  doing  is 
offering  a  compromise.  I  believe  that  5 
years  would  be  preferable,  but  7  years  is 
a  lot  better  than  10  years. 

I  have  to  say  that  I  believe  the  basic 
concept  of  the  royalty  tribunal  Is  a  ma- 
jor step  forward  In  Its  conception  as  to 
how  to  handle  these  very  diflBcult  eco- 
nomic interests. 

Congress  really  should  not  be  dictat- 
ing fees  to  the  parties  In  copyright  mat- 
ters. We  cannot  get  the  amount  of  time 
necessary  for  a  consideration  of  what  the 
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fees  should  be  as  would  be  necessitated 
In  fair  play. 

I  think  we  have  to  have  some  third 
party,  such  as  the  royalty  tribunal,  that 
is  not  going  to  be  swayed  by  the  pres- 
sures of  special  interest  groups  making 
a  decision  on  what  they  feel  is  best  as  a 
result  of  the  evidence  that  is  brought 
before  them  in  extensive  hearings. 

There  are  very  few  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen who  have  the  time  to  carefully 
weigh  the  information  that  the  sub- 
committee received  in  hearings  as  to 
what  would  be  fair  or  imfair.  As  a  result 
of  that,  the  vast  majority  of  Senators 
are  going  to  be  voting  on  amendments 
as  they  arise  based  upon  which  special 
interest  group  in  their  State  or  their  dis- 
trict has  the  greatest  clout. 

That  is  just  not  a  fair  way  of  deciding 
matters  that  are  as  important  as  these 
to  the  parties  involved.  So  what  the 
world  tribunal  wlU  do  is  give  a  third 
party,  an  objective  third  party,  an  op- 
portunity to  develop  the  data  and  to 
make  a  decision  based  upon  what  fair- 
minded  men  consider  to  be  a  balancing 
of  the  economic  interests. 

Because  the  tribunal  is  such  a  good 
Idea,  I  think  that  a  period  of  review 
of  7  years  is  preferable  to  a  period  of 
review  of  10  years,  because  too  much  can 
happen  in  a  10-year  period  that  has  di- 
rect effect  upon  the  economic  interests 
of  the  parties  involved,  which  should  be 
rectified  if  there  is  inequality  before  a 
full  decade  passes. 

Basically.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment is  a  very  simple  one.  I  think  every- 
one can  understand  It,  said  I  am  pre- 
pared to  £isk  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee whether  he  will  accept  the 
amendment.  If  he  will  accept  it.  I  think 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  move  on  to  other 
matters. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  say  on  the 
matter,  unless  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  some  comments  he 
would  like  to  direct  to  me,  or  questions 
he  would  like  to  ask. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  under  a  time  limitation,  are  we  not? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  No;  there 
is  no  time  limitation. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  make  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, which  I  hope  will  not  interrupt  the 
colloquy  between  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  California  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas,  the 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill. 

The  Senate  has  already  agreed  to  a 
limitation  on  the  Humphrey  and  Mathias 
amendments  for  Thursday  next. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  time, 
beginning  on  Thursday  next,  after  the 
unfinished  business  is  disposed  of,  that 
is.  Calendar  No.  579,  S.  2662,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  and  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes,  on  which  there 
is  an  agreement  to  vote  on  finsJ  passage 
not  later  than  5  o'clock  on  Wednesday 
next,  that  following  the  disposal  of  that 
measure,  the  matter  now  under  consider- 


ation again  be  laid  before  the  Senate  as 
the  pending  business,  and  that  begin- 
ning on  Thursday  next  there  be  a  1- 
hour  limitation  on  amendments,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  and  controlled 
by  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment  and 
the  manager  of  the  bill  or  whomever  he 
may  wish  to  designate;  that  there  be  a 
limitation  of  3  hours  on  the  bill;  and  that 
the  imanlmous-consent  agreement  be  in 
accord  with  the  usual  practice. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  As  I  understand  It, 
at  the  conclusion  of  business  today  this 
bill  will  go  over  until  next  Thursday, 
when  we  convene  next  Thursday? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair's  Impression  is  Wednesday  evening. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  but  there  will 
be  no  business  transacted;  it  will  just 
be  laid  before  the  Senate  as  the  pending 
business  for  Thursday  morning. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Will  it  come  up 
Thursday?    

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  will  become  the 
pending  business,  with  action  being 
taken  Thursday  on  amendments,  and  so 
on?  

Mr.  MANSFIELt).  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  a  time  lim- 
itation of  30  minutes  on  amendments  to 
amendments,  motions,  and  appKjals,  un- 
der the  same  conditions. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Amendments  to 
amendments,  motions,  and  appeals? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  But  on  original 
amendments,  1  hour? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  One  hour,  with  3 
hours  on  the  bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Hathaway),  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  Larry  Gage  of  the  staff  have  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  consid- 
eration of  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  since 
I  support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California,  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  delegate  the  con- 
trol of  the  time  in  opposition  to  anyone 
who  opposes  the  amendment.  All  I  care 
to  say,  and  I  will  take  just  a  couple  of 
minutes,  is  that  the  companion  bill 
passed  in  1974  had  a  5-year  review  pe- 
riod. This  bill,  as  reported  by  the  sub- 
committee, had  a  5-yer,r  review  period. 
The  amendment  to  make  it  a  10-year 
review  period  was  adopted,  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  has  said, 
by  the  full  committee.  I  supported  the 
position  he  takes  now  in  the  full  com- 
mittee and  I  shall  support  It  again. 
Therefore.  I  am  glad  to  yield  control  of 
the  time  to  whoever  wishes  to  oppose  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  If 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  am  not  rising  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment,  I  suppose 
to  the  relief  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 


fornia, because  I  heard  the  debate  In  the 
committee,  and  if  the  amendment  is 
satisfactory  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man and  manager  of  the  bill,  I  would 
interpose  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  And  I  interpose  no 
objection,  though  there  may  be  others 
who  do.  All  I  have  to  say  is  tha^  we  have 
gone  over  this  thing  over  and  over  again, 
and  it  occurs  to  me  that  with  the  rapid 
changes  that  occur  today  in  our  economy, 
in  our  social  affairs,  and  in  Government, 
a  5-year  review  Is  in  order.  A  10-year 
review,  I  think,  might  delay  proper  su- 
pervision and  determination  as  to  how 
the  law  is  working,  whether  it  is  working 
equitably,  whether  justice  is  being  pre- 
served and  protected,  or  if  inequalities 
may  arise  and  emerge  that  ought  to  be 
corrected. 

It  is  not  a  vital  or  a  fatal  provision 
one  way  or  the  other,  but  as  a  matter 
of  good  practice,  I  think  5 -year  super- 
vision would  be  appropriate. 

If  anyone  wishes  control  of  'he  time 
in  opposition.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
yield  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  time  in  opposition. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT,  li  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  wishes  to  oppose 
the  amendment,  I  am  willing  to  yield 
control  of  the  time  to  him.  I  am  happy 
to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  controlled  time  on  this  amendment. 
Does  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
seek  recognition? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  move  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment,  unless  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  wishes  to  speak. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  want  a  roUcall  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  Senator  will  want 
a  rollcall? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Yes.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  opposed  to  this  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California.  The  Committee  on  Uie  Ju- 
diciary, on  which  both  Senator  Tunnet 
and  I  serve,  has  dealt  with  this  matter  of 
royalty  tribunal  review  periods,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  result  as  it  stands  in  the  bin  be- 
fore us  is  both  fair  and.  Indeed,  most 
equitable. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  S.  22  Im- 
poses copyright  liability  for  the  first  time 
on  several  industries,  including  cable  tel- 
evision. It  has  been  my  concern  through- 
out the  years  that  I  have  served  on  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  dealt 
with  this  legislation,  that  these  Indus- 
tries not  be  overpowered  by  long-estab- 
lished and  more  prominent  industries 
who  also  have  an  Interest  in  this  bill. 

Under  S.  22,  cable  television  systems 
are  granted  compulsory  licenses.  An  ini- 
tial fee  is  fixed  on  percentage  of  gross 
revenues,  and  a  rosralty  tribunal  Is  estab- 
lished to  periodically  review  the  fee  rates 
to  Insure  that  the  rates  continue  to  be 
fair  and  equitable  to  all  parties.  This  re- 
view process  begins  only  3  years  after 
enactment  of  this  bill  and  continues 
every  10  years  thereafter. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  would  reduce  these 
subsequent  review  Intervals  from  10  years 
to  7  years,  with  the  charge  that  10  years 
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is  too  long  a  period  for  these  ites  to  be 
fixed  and  as  such  would  be  harmful  and 
discriminatory  agsilnst  the  C0t>yright 
owners  in  Holljrwood. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  hope  that  It 
is  fully  and  thoroughly  understood  that 
when  we  speak  of  reviews  by  the  royalty 
tribunal,  we  are  not  talking  about  review- 
ing fixed  dollar  amounts.  To  the  con- 
trary— and  this  is  a  vitally  important 
point — we  are  talking  about  fees  based 
on  a  percentage  of  gross  revenues.  As 
cable  television  grows,  the  payments  to 
the  copyright  owners  grow.  From  the 
testimony  I  have  seen,  some  of  which  has 
come  from  the  copyright  owners,  cable 
TV  is  said  to  be  on  the  move  again  and 
Is  expected  to  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds 
in  the  years  ahead.  If  these  forecasts  are 
accurate,  the  payments  by  the  cable  TV 
people  to  the  copyright  owners  will  like- 
wise grow  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  fears 
of  discriminatory  treatment  to  the  copy- 
right owner,  then,  are  without  basis  when 
you  consider  the  application  of  this  part 
of  the  bill. 

What  we  have  here  Is  a  balance  of 
compulsory  license,  fees  based  on  gross 
revenues,  and  periodic  review  by  the  roy- 
alty tribunal.  It  is  a  fair  and  equitable 
balance  for  all  parties.  However,  it  is  a 
delicate  balance,  and  one  that  I  earnest- 
ly hope  will  not  be  upset. 

I  lu-ge  our  colleagues  to  remember  this 
balance,  how  it  applies  fairly  to  all,  and 
to  reject  the  amendment  now  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  uimnimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  by  Mr.  Abourezk  relating  to 
this  matter. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  bt  Mk.  Abourezk 

I  join  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  In  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment now  before  us.  I  share  the  Senator's 
concern  over  making  changes  in  this  ar- 
ticular section  of  S.  22 — a  section  whteh 
holds  together  a  very  delicate  balance  of 
payment  rates  and  review  for  cable  tele- 
vision systems  In  this  country. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  bill 
creates  for  the  flrst  time  copyright  liability 
for  cable  television  as  well  as  several  other 
industries.  The  issue  of  cable  and  copyright 
liability  has  been  hotly  contested  for  over 
a  decade,  with  two  Supreme  Court  decisions 
declaring  cable  not  liable  under  the  present 
statutes.  Nonetheless,  throughout  the  years 
that  Congress  has  wrestled  with  revision  of 
the  copyright  laws,  the  cable  television  In- 
dustry has  worked  with  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  to 
bring  about  a  fair  and  workable  bill. 

I  believe  this  spirit  of  cooperation  Is 
highly  commendable,  especially  In  light  of 
the  financial  uncertainties  these  long  years 
of  debate  on  copyright  revision  have  Imposed 
on  CATV  systems — particularly  the  smaller 
systems  which  serve  communities  that 
might  otherwise  not  have  adequate  avail- 
ability of  television  signals. 

In  South  Dakota  there  ar»  many  of 
these  smaller  systems — some  being  fam- 
ily businesses.  As  with  any  cable  system, 
it  took  large  sums  of  money  and  extensive 
financing  to  buUd  these  systems  and  wire 
the  community.  In  addition,  the  day-to- 
day operation  of  the  system  is  heavUy  regu- 
lated by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. controlUng  which  TV  signals  may 
be  carried  and  even  those  which  must  be 


blacked  out  from  time  to  time.  In  short.  It 
is  a  tough,  financially  Intensive  business  for 
these  systems. 

Now,  through  this  bill,  a  new  financial 
liability  wUl  be  added  In  the  form  of  copy- 
right payments  based  on  a  percentage  of 
the  system's  gross  revenues.  WhUe  I  think 
It  only  fair  that  cable  should  pay  its  share 
of  royalties,  the  industry  needs  rate  cer- 
tainty for  a  fixed,  stable  period. 

Even  though  this  fee  schedule  of  pay- 
ments on  gross  revenues  is  the  result  of 
years  of  work  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  I  agree  with  the  thinking  of  the 
conmilttee  that  these  rates  should  be  re- 
viewed periodically.  This  Is  established  in 
S.  22.  Rates  wUl  be  reviewed  3  years  after 
enactment    and    every    10   years    thereafter. 

Again,  I  concur  In  the  committee's  find- 
ings that  these  review  Intervals  are  fair  and 
equitable  for  all  parties. 

The  amendment  now  before  us  would  re- 
duce these  Intervals  to  7  years  following 
the  initial  third  year  review. 

This  amendment  Is  said  to  be  one  to 
correct  an  alleged  Inequity  to  the  copyright 
owners. 

This  is  just  not  the  case.  A  schedule  of 
payments  on  gross  revenues  coupled  with 
periodic  reviews  leaves  no  room  for  inequi- 
ties. But  furthermore.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  question  before  us  Is — If  there  could  be 
any  Inequity  In  this  scheme  of  payments, 
with  whom  would  It  lie?  The  miUtimilllon 
dollar  corporate  giants  In  Hollywood?  Or 
with  the  small  family-owned  CATV  systems 
across  the  country  that  will,  for  the  flrst 
time,  be  making  copyright  payments? 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  pa3rment 
schedule  and  review  Intervals  as  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  are  fair 
and  equitable  for  all  parties.  I  urge  our  col- 
leagues to  vote  "no"  on  this  amendment 
before  us. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  simply  to 
make  the  record  clear,  what  we  are  deal- 
ing with  here  when  we  talk  about  the 
royalty  tribunal  is  a  review  of  royalties 
which  are  required  to  be  paid  under  a 
compulsory  license.  The  copyright  bill 
provides  for  compulsory  licenses.  Under 
normal  common  law  principles,  a  person 
who  had  a  copyright  would  not  have  to 
license  his  work  product  to  anyone  unless 
a  fair  price  could  be  negotiated  between 
the  parties,  or  an  unfair  price,  as  the 
case  may  be,  as  far  as  the  person  was 
concerned  who  wanted  to  use  the  mate- 
rial that  was  under  copyright  law.  Be- 
cause we  are  departing  from  the  normal 
principles  of  contract  negotiation  in  this 
copyright  law  and  saying  that  we  are 
going  to  mandate  a  compulsory  license, 
it  has  been  felt,  since  this  law  was  orig- 
inally passed  in  1909,  that  the  law  also 
ought  to  describe  what  the  royalty  fee 
ceiling  would  be.  In  every  instance  of 
which  I  am  aware  what  the  specified  fee 
schedule  states  is  the  ceiling  that  can  be 
charged  by  the  owner  of  the  copyright. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  unfair  for  us  to 
build  into  the  law,  with  these  changing 
economic  circumstances,  a  royalty  fee 
which  cannot  be  reviewed  periodically. 
I  think,  with  the  point  that  has  been 
made  by  many  that  because  of  changing 
economic  circumstances  In  this  country 
there  is  a  need  for  constant  review  of 
what  would  be  a  fair  contract  price  for 
royalties.  It  is  incumbent  upon  this  roy- 
alty tribual.  consistent  with  sound  ad- 
ministrative practice,  to  review  the  fac- 
tors that  have  an  economic  impact  upon 


the  rights  of  the  parties  as  frequently  as 
possible. 

I  thought  that  the  5-year  review  was  a 
far  better  prescription  in  the  law  than 
the  7  years  that  is  the  subject  of  this 
amendment,  and  I  supported  the  5  years 
in  committee.  I  have  heard  from  staff 
that  the  vote  was  7  to  6  in  committee. 
I  had  a  few  moments  ago  said  8  to  7. 
It  was  7  to  6.  My  memory  was  refreshed 
that  two  of  the  absentees  would  have 
been  prepared  to  vote  in  favor  of  5  years, 
which  would  have  meant  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  would  have  failed  in  committee. 
So  if  everyone  had  been  present,  this  bill 
would  have  come  to  the  Chamber  with  a 
5 -year  period  of  review  for  the  royalty 
tribunal. 

But  we  lost  on  the  5  years,  as  a  result 
of  the  two  absentees.  We  now  are  not 
asking  the  clock  to  be  set  back  to  5  years. 
We  are  asking  that  there  be  a  compro- 
mise, and  my  amendment  provides  the 
opportimity  for  that  compromise,  be- 
cause it  states  7  years,  which  is  basically 
dividing  the  difference  between  the  5- 
year  period  and  the  10-year  period  that 
is  now  prescribed  in  the  bill  as  it  came 
out  of  committee. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  in  control  of  the  opposition  to 
the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  time  limitation  and  the  Senator  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California. 

When  S.  22  was  Introduced  at  the  out- 
set of  the  94th  Congress,  it  provided,  as 
has  been  pointed  out,  for  5 -year  in- 
tervals between  royalty  rate  reviews  by 
the  royalty  tribunal.  The  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  after  some  deUberation, 
chose  to  enlarge  that  period  to  10  years. 

1  am  not  a  member  of  that  committee 
but,  as  I  understand  it,  the  rationale  for 
that  enlargement  is  based  upon  sound 
principles  and  the  committee's  decision 
should,  therefore,  not  be  tampered  with. 

First  of  all,  the  procedure  set  out  In 
chapter  8  for  accomplishing  a  review  of 
the  fee  schedules  entrusted  to  the  tribu- 
nal is  a  complex  one.  It  will  take  almost 

2  years  to  complete,  even  disregarding 
the  possibility  of  subsequent  judicial  re- 
view. Because  this  process  is  time-con- 
simiing  and  complex.  It  will  necessarily 
be  costly  for  the  indiistries  Involved,  and 
these  costs  obviously  must  be  passed  on 
eventually  to  consumers. 

Furthermore,  If  this  amendment  were 
adopted,  the  interval  from  the  end  of  one 
review  to  the  beginning  of  the  next  would 
be  so  short  that  meaningful  changes  in 
circumstances  could  hardly  have  evolved. 
It  is  certainly  logical  to  allow  a  reason- 
able period  of  years  to  elapse  before  em- 
barking on  a  brand  new  tribunal  review. 
Ten  years,  the  period  chosen  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  seems  eminently  rea- 
sonable to  me. 

In  addition.  I  wish  to  express  my  con- 
cern about  the  effect  of  this  amendment 
on  the  American  consumer.  No  statutory 
guidance  is  provided  for  the  rovalty  tri- 
bunal to  use  as  they  periodically  review 
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the  copyright  schedule.  This  (4)en-ended 
approach  to  future  tribunal  fee  review  Is 
fraught  with  imcertatnty  for  the  indus- 
tries involved,  and  in  most  cases  any 
future  upward  fee  revisions  will  be  passed 
directly  on  to  consumers.  The  Judiciary 
Committee's  action  in  lengthening  the 
Intervals  between  tribunal  reviews  from 
5  to  10  years  was  at  least  a  partial  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  this  issue. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment 
before  us  represents  a  step  backard.  In- 
deed, we  should  be  inserting  safeguards 
against  abuses  by  the  trlbtmal,  rather 
than  instructing  it  to  review  ratej  faster 
than  the  financial  marketplace  can  ad- 
just. I  accordingly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  "no"  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

The    PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Garn).    Is    there    a   sufficient   second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Tunney  amendment. 
Chapter  8  of  this  bill  provides  for  tribu- 
nal review  of  the  statutory  fee  schedule 
for  CATV  provided  in  section  111.  Those 
CATV  fees  are  now  expressed  as  a  pro- 
gressive percentage  of  the  CATV  opera- 
tor's gross  revenues.  Thus,  the  bill  al- 
ready provides  a  built-in  mechanism  for 
Increased  copjrright  pajmients  by  the 
cable  industry  resulting  from  growth,  in- 
flation, and  cable  subscriber  rate  in- 
creases. It  is  incorrect  to  say  that  the 
amendment  to  increase  tribunal  review 
to  every  7  years  rather  than  10  represents 
a  correct  compromise.  It  is  a  .compromise 
to  include  cable  in  chapter  8  review  at  all. 
Thus,  I  am  opposed  to  the  Tunney 
amendment  and  believe  that  if  section 
111  cable  rates  are  to  be  subject  to  re- 
view, they  should  be  infrequent  and 
hence  the  bill's  present  provision  for  re- 
view every  10  years  should  stand. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
opposed  to  this  amendment.  Chairman 
McClellan  and  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  have,  in  my  opinion,  done  an 
excellent  job  in  producing  legislation 
that  deals  with  a  variety  of  diverse  inter- 
e  ts  and  new  technologies.  It  has  been  a 
10 -year  process  of  lengthy  hearings  and 
research.  I  commend  the  committee  for 
its  work  and  result. 

This  amendment  now  before  us  would 
create  an  area  of  instability  for  one  of 
these  new  technologies — cable  televi- 
sion— that  I  believe  the  committee  re- 
solved In  S.  22  as  reported.  That  is  this 
matter  of  royalty  tribunal  review  inter- 
vals. 

The  committee  has  developed  a  balance 
for  CATV  copyright  payments  of  a  com- 
pulsory license,  payments  based  on  a  per- 
centage of  gross  revenues,  and  periodic 
review  of  these  rates  by  the  royalty  tri- 
bunal. This  balance  seems  equitable  and 
fair  to  me,  and  it  concerns  me  that  the 
Senate  would  entertain  any  motion  to 
upset  this  balance  that  resulted  from 
10  years  of  work  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

Those  of  us  who  do  not  serve  on  the 
committee    have    not    participated    in 


these  years  of  work.  We  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  hear  and  question  the 
long  list  of  witnesses  who  have  testified 
on  the  bill.  We  must,  then,  place  a  great 
deal  of  importance  on  the  results  and 
recommendations  of  the  committee. 

The  committee's  recommendation  that 
royalty  tribunal  review  intervals  be  set 
at  a  third-year  initial  review,  with  subse- 
quent reviews  every  10  years,  seems 
proper  to  me,  and  I  intend  to  oppose  Sen- 
ator Tunney's  amendment  that  would 
reduce  these  intervals. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Does  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  object  to  going  ahead 
with  the  vote  right  now? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BEAU..  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Ward  White  and  Phil 
Grill  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  be  accorded  privileges  of  the 
floor  during  uebate  and  vote  on  this 
matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  assistant, 
Mary  Jo  Manning,  be  permitted  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  floor  during  consideration 
of  S.  22. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TETORMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Bill  Coates, 
of  my  staff,  be  allowed  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  consideration  of  this 
measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested. 
The  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  tiie  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to 
table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
suflacient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.       

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 


the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  moUon 
to  table  is  pending.  Debate  is  not  in 
order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  be  recognized  for  that 
purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CHANGE  OP  REFERENCE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  the  resolution 
(S.  Res.  370),  continuing  and  authoriz- 
ing additional  expenditures  by  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  NaUonal  Emergencies 
and  Del^:ated  Emergency  Powers,  and 
that  the  resolution  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  recognized 
for  the  purpose  of  aUowing  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr 
Mathias)   to  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  1976  US.  WINTER  OLYMPIC 
TEAM  HONORED  FOR  OUTSTAND- 
ING PHIFORMANCE  AT  THE  Xn 
WINTER  OLYMPIC  GAMES 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President  I  call 
up  a  resolution  I  have  at  the  desk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
,Jt  ^««>lu«on  (S.  Res.  386)  honoring  the 
1976  United  States  Winter  OlymplcTeam 
for  its  outstanding  performance  at  the  xn 
Winter  Olympic  Games  at  Innsbruck 
Austria. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  386)  was  agreed 
to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is  as 
follows: 

S.  Rxs.  386 

Whereas,  the  Winter  Olympic  Games  ar« 
held  every  four  years  to  let  the  great  athletes 
of  the  world  vie  with  each  other  In  a  spirit  of 
peace  and  friendship;  and 

Whereas,  the  1976  United  States  Olympic 
Team  consisted  of  many  of  the  finest  amateur 
athletes  in  America;  and 

Whereas,  these  American  athletes  expended 
every  effort  In  competlUon  by  winning  lO 
medals,  the  best  showing  of  any  United 
States  winter  team  since  1952  and  displayed 
the  highest  degree  of  sportsmanship  in  the 
truest  spirit  of  the  Olympic  Games;  and 

Whereas,  the  performance  of  the  United 
States  Team  demonstrates  the  training,  dis- 
cipline, sacrifice,  skUl  and  courage  of  the 
men  and  women  chosen  to  represent  this 
nation  In  the  Winter  Olympic  Games;  and 
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Whereas,  the  bright  vision  of  the  future 
which  Is  traditionally  American  Is  seen  by 
many  as  uncertain  and  cloudy,  because  of  a 
series  of  national  misfortunes  of  unprec- 
edented severity;  and 

Whereas,  the  members  of  the  United  States 
Team  have  reminded  all  their  fellow  coun- 
trymen that  the  American  vision  is  valid  to- 
day for  all  Americans  who  exercise  discipline, 
skill  and  courage:  and 

Whereas,  the  nation  is  heartened  by  the 
example  set  by  the  United  States  Team  who 
have  exerted  themselves  out  of  honor  for 
their  country,  love  for  their  q;>ort  and  respect 
for  themselves;   and 

Whereas,  the  members  of  the  United  States 
Team  have  shown  that  flowers  will  bloom  In 
the  snow :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  expresses  pride  in  and  gratitude  for 
the  conduct  and  achievement  of  the  athletes, 
coaches,  trainers  and  Committee  members 
of  the  1976  United  States  Winter  Olympic 
Team  for  their  excellent  performance  at  the 
xn  Winter  Olympic  Games. 


COPYRIGHT  LAW  REVISION 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  22)  for  the  general 
revision  of  the  copyright  law,  title  17,  of 
the  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
fMr.  Abourezk).  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen),  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Biden),  the  Senator  from 
North  I>akota  (Mr.  Burdick)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  i  Mr.  Church  ) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  , 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel), 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Gary 
Hart",  the  Senator  from  Michigan  'Mr. 
Philip  A.  Hart)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky t  Mr.  HuDDLESTON ) ,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  <Mr.  Long),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magntj- 
SON) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Montoya)  ,  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Muskie),  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  RiBicorr),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Stone),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Wn.LiAMs)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Leahy),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nd-son)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Steven- 
son) are  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 


I  further  announce  that,  if  present  end 
voting,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  , 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke  ) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  DoMENici),  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Fannin),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fonc),  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska).  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits). 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  . 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure), 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  , 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth), 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens), 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft).  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weick- 
ER).  and  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Young)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  28. 
nays  23,  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  Vote  No. 

28  Leg.) 

YEAS— 28 

Allen 

Curtis 

Morgan 

Bartlett 

Ford 

M033 

Beall 

Oam 

Nunn 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Pack  wood 

Byrd, 

Hartke 

Percy 

Harry  P.. 

Jr.    Hatfield 

Schweiker 

Cannon 

Helms 

Scott, 

Case 

Hollings 

WUliam  L 

Clark 

McGee 

Stafford 

Culver 

Me' calf 

NAYS— 23 

Thurmond 

Baker 

Ha  ..ha  way 

Pro  .xm  ire 

Buckley 

Johnston 

Scott.  Hugh 

Bumpers 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Mathias 

Stennis 

Dole 

McCieilan 

Symington 

Durkin 

Mclniyre 

Tower 

Eag.e.on 

Mondale 

Tunney 

Oienn 

Pas  I  ore 

NOT  VOTING — 49 

Abourezk 

Hart,  Gary 

Muskie 

Bayh 

Hart,  PhUip  A 

Nelson 

Bentsen 

Kaskeii 

Pearson 

Biden 

Hruska 

Peli 

Brock 

Huddieston 

Randolph 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Rlbicoff 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Roth 

Chiles 

Jackson 

Stevens 

Church 

Javits 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Stone 

Domenlcl 

Laxalt 

Tan 

Eastland 

Leahy 

Talmadge 

Fannin 

Long 

Weicker 

Pong 

Magnuson 

WUliams 

Goldwater 

McClure 

Young 

Gravel 

McGovern 

Griffln 

Montoya 

So.  Mr.  Thurmond's  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  Mr.  Tunnky's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1396 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Chamber? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  order  in  the  Senate.  Please  clear 
the  well  so  the  clerk  can  be  heard. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Ttm- 
NEY)  offers  the  following  amendment  No. 
1396: 

On  page  139,  line  27,  strike  "1990"  and 
"tenth"  and  substitute  In  Ueu  thereof  "1988" 
and  "eighth",  respectively. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9:30  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
9:30  a.m..  tomorrow.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  DESIGNATING  PERIOD  FOR 
TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order  to- 
morrow, there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  not 
to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of  10  ajn., 
with  statements  limited  therein  to  5 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  EFFECTIVE 
DATE  OF  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS 
OP  THE  DEFENSE  PRODUCTION 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  House  Joint  Resolution  784. 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  784) .  to  amend 
the  effective  date  of  certain  provisions  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act  Amendments  of 
1975. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection 

Mr.  TOWER.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  House  Joint  Resolution  784 
is  to  clarify  an  anomsJy  regarding  the 
effective  date  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  Amendments  of  1975  (Public  Law 
94-152). 

As  finally  reported  In  the  Senate  and 
as   referred    In    the   House,    the   DPA 
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Amendments  of  1975  (8. 1537)  contained 
language  which  made  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  voluntary  agreements  effective 
120  days  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
act. 

This  was  done  in  order  to  afford 
agencies  with  voluntary  agreement  re- 
sponsibilities adequate  time  to  prepare 
new  voluntary  agreements  in  conform- 
ance with  the  new  provisions.  It  had  no 
other  purpose  and  I  am  entirely  certain 
that  there  was  never  any  intention  of 
delaying  the  effect  of  the  other  provi- 
sions of  S.  1537. 

However,  when  the  House  Banking 
Committee  sidsstituted  for  8.  1537  a  new 
bill — H.R.  10031  which  was  reported  on 
October  30 — the  effective  date  language 
was  inadvertently  modified  in  such  a 
way  as  to  include  not  just  the  voluntary 
agreements  provisions,  but  all  other 
amendments  save  the  actual  extension  of 
the  basic  legislation.  This  may  have  been 
done  in  the  name  of  drafting  simplicity 
without  regard  for  its  impact  on  the 
other  amendments. 

Since,  in  conference,  the  Senate  man- 
agers agreed  to  the  House  substitute 
bill  with  the  inclusion  of  certain  sub- 
stantive changes  desired  by  the  Senate, 
the  offending  language  on  effective  dates 
went  unnoticed  and  remained  in  the  bUl 
finally  passed  by  both  bodies.  Except  for 
funding  the  National  Commission  on 
Supplies  and  Shortages,  this  language 
error  has  no  material  effect  on  the  other 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

To  correct  this  drafting  oversight,  I 
recommend  the  Senate  approve  the 
adoption  of  House  Joint  Resolution  784. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  784) 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
CONCLUSION  OF  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  UNTIL  12  NOON  ON 
THURSDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  on 
Wednesday,  it  stand  in  adjournment  un- 
til the  hour  of  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Thursday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COPYRIGHT  LAW  REVISION 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (8.  22)  for  the  gen- 
eral revision  of  the  copyright  law.  title 
17.  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Well,  now,  wait  a  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
an  amendment  pending  at  the  desk  spon- 
sored by  the  Senator  from  California 


(Mr.  Cranston).  It  is  an  amendment 
that  is  damaging  to  public  broadcast- 
ing, and  as  a  matter  of  fact  public 
broadcasting  does  not  live  on  commer- 
cialism. There  are  no  fees  charged.  They 
get  their  money  from  contributions,  and 
they  get  it  from  the  taxpayers. 

Year  after  year,  we  have  been  trjdng 
to  raise  the  allotment,  both  by  authori- 
zation and  by  appropriation,  and  now  an 
amendment  comes  forward  to  the  point 
that  they  want  to  put  public  broadcast- 
ing in  the  same  category  as  commercial 
broadcasting,  which  means  that  the 
money  that  we  authorize  and  appropriate 
for  public  broadcasting  will  be  paid  to 
the  artists. 

So  here  we  are,  going  to  shell  out  the 
taxpayers'  money  to  make  sure  they  are 
paid  these  royalties,  something  they 
never  had  before. 

I  am  not  against  royalties,  but  I  say 
there  is  a  distinction  between  public 
broadcasting,  which  is  supported  by  tax- 
payers' money,  and  commercial  broad- 
casting, where  there  may  be  barrels  and 
barrels  of  money. 

I  intend  to  fight  that  amendment.  But 
here  we  are,  going  to  adjourn  at  3  o'clock. 

I  asked  that  this  matter  be  considered 
either  today  or  tomorrow.  Do  you  know 
why?  Because  my  administrative  assist- 
ant is  being  buried  on  Thursday  and 
that's  when  the  leadership  wants  the 
amendment  to  come  up. 

I  think  that  'm  most  unfair.  I  talked  It 
over  with  the  majority  leader,  and  the 
majority  leader  told  me  that  he  acccHn- 
modated  me  on  Friday,  February  6. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  my  administrative 
assistant  was  not  dead  on  Friday;  he  died 
on  Simday,  and  will  be  buried  on  Thurs- 
day. I  cannot  imderstand  why  we  have  to 
adjourn  now,  at  3  o'clock,  and  cannot 
consider  this  matter  now  and  tomorrow. 
I  think  that  it  is  most  unfair. 

I  tell  you.  if  that  amendment  should 
pass  without  Pastore  being  here,  we  are 
doing  a  great  harm  to  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country,  and  I  hope  that  it  does  not 
hapiien.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
true  that  the  leadership  tried  to  accom- 
modate the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  on  Friday.  As  far  as  the 
leadership  is  concerned,  it  does  the  best 
it  can  wlUi  what  it  has  to  work  with,  and 
it  has  to  depend  upon  the  understanding 
and  the  consideration  of  the  other  98 
Senators. 

The  Senator  knows  that  we  have 
a  imanimous-consent  agreement,  begin- 
ning at  10  o'clock  tomorrow,  to  vote  on 
the  foreign  aid  and  arms  sales  bills.  He 
knows  that  we  have  amendments  coming 
up  which  will  take  some  time  to  consider. 
He  knows  that  on  Wednesday  at  5  o'clock, 
or  no  later,  we  will  vote  on  final  passage 
of  that  bill. 

He  knows  that  when  the  Senate  ad- 
journed on  Friday  a  week  ago,  the  Sen- 
ate agreed  at  that  time  that  we  would 
take  up  the  copyright  bill  on  this 
Monday. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  was  my  informa- 
tion that  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  was  going  to  be  back  on  Monday. 
Let  me  finish. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  All  right;  I  am  listen- 
ing. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Now  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  makes  the  statement, 
"Why  do  we  not  take  up  a  particular 
amendment  now?" 

The  reason  is.  if  I  remember  correctly, 
it  is  an  amendment  jointly  sponsored  by 
Senators  Humphrey,  Cranston,  and  Hxro- 
DLESTON,  I  believe.  The  reason  we  brought 
up  the  copyright  bill  today  was  that 
Senator  Humphrey  was  holding  hear- 
ings in  Boston  on  ttiis  day  and  could 
not  be  here,  and  therefore  we  squeezed  in 
the  copyright  bill. 

I  asked  the  assistant  majority  leader 
to  request  that  the  Senate,  when  it  ad- 
journs on  Wednesday  next,  come  in  at 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Thursday.  At  that 
time,  the  pending  business  will  be  the 
second  Tunney  amendment.  It  would  be 
my  hope  that  we  can  get  in  another 
amendment  after  that  is  disposed  of, 
one  by  Mr.  Hollings,  I  believe,  so  tliat 
insofar  as  it  is  possible,  keeping  in  mind 
the  commitments  made  by  the  joint  lead- 
ership of  the  Senate,  we  would  be  able 
to  take  care  of  the  dilemma  in  which 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  finds 
himself.  It  may  or  may  not  be  possible, 
but  that  is  the  best  that  the  leadership 
can  do  in  view  of  the  circumstances  in- 
volved. Senator  Abourezk  has  an  amend- 
ment also. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No.  1,  Mr.  President, 
when  I  heard  about  this  amoidment,  I 
called  up  Mr.  Humphrey  and  explained 
the  damage,  and  he  told  me  he  was  go- 
ing to  withdraw  his  sponsorship,  because 
he  realized  exactly  the  box  we  were  put- 
ting ourselves  into. 

After  all,  public  broadcasting  is  tot 
education.  Public  broadcasting  does  not 
deiiend  upon  commercial  fees,  and  pub- 
lic broadcasting  is  supported  by  tax- 
payers' money.  Now  we  have  these  fel- 
lows coming  out  of  Hollywood  telling 
us  we  have  to  take  that  taxpayers' 
money  and  pay  royalties. 

I  will  tell  you  how  far  this  bUl  goes. 
If  a  man  produces  a  work  of  art  when 
he  is  22.  and  he  lives  to  be  92.  he  has 
got  70  years,  plus  another  50  years  after 
death  which  is  120  years.  That  is  more 
than  half  of  the  life  of  the  Republic. 
Tliat  is  what  we  would  be  doing  for  them 
under  this  bill.  I  say  it  is  a  crying  shame. 
What  they  want  to  do  is  gouge  the  tax- 
payer, who  hsts  to  support  public  broad- 
casting. 

When  I  brought  this  to  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Humphrey,  he  understood,  and 
he  was  responsive.  I  do  not  know  what 
Senator  Cranston  is  going  to  do,  but  I 
want  to  be  here  to  resist  this  amendment 
They  told  me.  "It  hp-s  to  come  up 
imder  the  regular  order,"  and  the  regu- 
lar order  was  2  o'clock  on  Monday.  I 
came  down  here  today.  I  missed  my  10 
o'clock  plane  out  of  Rhode  Island  be- 
cause the  flight  was  canceled,  and  I 
hung  around  the  airport  until  12:30,  be- 
cause they  told  me  this  bill  was  coming 
up. 

Now  as  soon  as  I  get  down  here,  I 
find  we  are  adjourning  at  3  o'clock.  If 
that  is  what  you  call  the  regular  order, 
it  is  beyond  me.  I  am  sorry.  But  I  have 
to  go  to  that  funeral. 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  any  reason  why  we  cannot  take 
up  the  amendment  now?  Is  there  any 
rea&on  why  we  cannot  talce  up  the  Tun- 
ney  amendment?  We  just  voted  on  one 
Tunney  amendment  which  was  identical 
to  this  one,  except  that  this  one  is  8 
years  instead  of  7.  I  am  willing  to  have 
a  vote  on  that  right  now,  with  no  argu- 
ment whatever.  Why  can  we  not  vote  on 
that,  and  vote  on  this  public  television 
matter?  It  is  extremely  important.  I 
think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  ii.  eminently  correct.  Why 
should  the  public  have  to  pay  composers 
and  others  in  Hollywood? 

Those  people  make  enough  money  al- 
ready. I  think  the  taxpayers  of  this 
coimtry  should  not  be  called  upon  to  pay. 
Why  can  we  not  act  on  both  of  these 
measures  now?  As  far  as  I  am  concerned 
we  can  act  on  the  first  one,  which  is  the 
Timney  amendment,  and  get  through  in 
10  minutes.  I  am  ready  to  vote  on  it 
right  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  table  the 
Tunney  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No.  I  hope  the  Senator 
would  withdraw  that.  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  do  that  at  all.  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  use  any  pressure  tactics. 

All  I  am  asking  for  here  is  a  little  bit 
of  justice.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion to  table  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  ^Jie  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  asking  for  time 
lor  debate  and  to  go  ahead  and  finish  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  mce  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  the 
hour  set  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
withdraw  his  motion? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  withdraw  his 
motion  now? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Can  we  not  act  on 
the  Tunney  amendment  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  He  is  gone 
and  we  have  only  51  Senators. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  He  is  not  here  now? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  We  have  only  51 
Senators. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  the  motion  reluctantly  out  of 
courtesy  to  the  Senator  from  California, 
who  has  left  the  Chamber. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  9:30  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  In  adjourn- 
ment until  9:30  a.m.  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  3:01 
p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Tues- 
day, February  17,  1976,  at  9:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  on  February  9. 
1976,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  92, 
as  amended: 

Department  or  the  Tkeasttht 

George  H.  Dixon,  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  vice 
Stephen  S.  Gardner. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 

WUllam  H.  Taft  IV,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  vice  John 
B.  Rhlnelander.  resigned. 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  on  February  11, 
1976.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
92,  as  amended: 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 

Ronald  S.  Berman,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  for  a  term  of  4  years  (reappoint- 
ment). 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  on  February  12, 
1976,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
92,  as  amended: 

n.S.   Arms   Control   and   Disarmament 
Agency 

Leon  Sloss,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Director  of  the  ITS.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  vice 
Robert  H.  Miller,  resigned. 

Federal  Energy  Administration 

John  D.  Christie,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration,  vice  Eric  Roger  Zausner, 
elevated. 

Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 

Diana  Lady  Dougan,  of  Utah,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  for  a 
term  expiring  March  26,  1980,  vice  Albert  L. 
Cole,  term  expired. 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  on  February  13, 


1976,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
92,  as  amended: 

In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  captains  of  the  line 
of  the  Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Robert  W.  Watklns       Nils  R.  Thunman 
Henry  A.  Hoffmann      Kenneth  L.  Shugart, 
George  E.  Jessen  Jr. 

Robert  C.  Conolly  II      James  D.  Murray,  Jr. 
Robert  J.  Eustace         James  H.  Morris 
Robert  C.  MandevlUe,  Edward  J.  Otth,  Jr. 

Jr.  Eugene  8.  Ince,  Jr. 

John  J.  Ekelund  Sumner  Shapiro 

Gordon  H.  Smith  Karl  J.  Bernstein 

Cecil  J.  Kempf  George  B.  Shlck,  Jr. 

Guy  H.  B.  Shaffer  Bryan  W.  Compton,  Jr 

Edward  A.  Burk-  Dauglas  F.  Mow 

halter,  Jr.  Paul  D.  Tomb 

Leland  S.  Kollmorgen  Joseph  Metcalf  HI 
James  R.  Lewis  Robert  F.  Dunn 

David  M.  Cooney  Carol  C.  Smith,  Jr. 

Sayre  A.  Robert  E.  Klrksey 

Swarztrauber  Ralph  R.  Hedges 

Peter  K.  Culllns  David  M.  Altwegg 

Lawrence  C. 

Chambers 

Capt.  Fran  McKee,  U.S.  Navy,  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral  pursuant 
to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5767 
(c)  while  serving  as  Director  of  Naval  Edu- 
cation Development. 

U.S.  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    temporary   appointment   to   the 
grade  of  brigadier  general. 
David  M.  Twomey         Marc  A.  Moore 
Kenneth  L.  Robinson.  Robert  E.  Haebel 

Jr.  Lawrence  F.  Sullivan 

Joseph  V.  McLernan     Francis  X.  Qulnn 
Hal  W.  Vincent  William  E.  H.  Fitch  III 

Robert  J.  Chadwlck  Alfred  M.  Gray,  Jr. 
Stephen  G.  Olmstead  Leo  J.  Leblanc,  Jr. 
Bernard  E.  Trainor       James  L.  Day 

The  following-named  officer  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  temporary  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  brigadier  general. 

Keith  A.  Smith 
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WITHDRAWAL 


Withdrawal  of  a  nomination,  received 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  on  Feb- 
ruary 12, 1976,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  3  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 92,  as  amended: 

Joseph  Coors,  of  Colorado,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  for  a  term  expiring 
March  26,  1980,  vice  Albert  L.  Cole,  term  ex- 
pired, which  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on  May 
16,  1975. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Monday,  February  16,  1976 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Lord  who  shall  abide  in  Thy  taber- 
nacle? Who  shall  dwell  in  Thy  holy  hill? 
He  that  walketh  uprightly  and  worketh 
righteousness,  and  sveaketh  the  truth  in 
his  heart. — Psalms  15:  1,  2. 

O  God,  our  Father,  on  this  day  we  call 
to  mind  our  first  President  whose  tower- 
ing personality  has  left  his  image  upon 
our  national  life  and  upon  our  Capital 
City.  As  we  listen  to  his  words  of  wisdom, 
may  we  also  hear  his  call  to  courage  in 
adversity,  to  faith  in  times  of  trouble. 


and  to  pray  that  we  may  walk  humbly 
with  Thee.  Grant  that  the  memory  of 
George  Washington  may  strengthen  our 
hearts,  steady  our  spirits,  and  send  us 
forth  into  this  new  day  to  labor 
faithfully  for  the  good  of  our  country 
and  for  the  welfare  of  all  mankind: 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 
There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON'S  FAREWELL 
ADDRESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  order 
of  the  House  of  February  9,  1976,  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Harris)  to  read  George 
Washington's  Farewell  Address. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  you  and  to 
this  House  for  permitting  me  to  present 


this  address  180  years  after  George 
Washington  presented  it.  I  think  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  he  presented  these 
remarks  as  to  the  future  of  our  Nation 
on  our  20th  anniversary  as  a  country,  and 
we  present  it  again  here  today  in  our  Bi- 
centennial Year,  on  our  200th  anniver- 
sary. Many  of  the  problems  he  speaks  to, 
and  many  of  the  predictions  he  speaks 
to,  still  are  presented  to  us  as  a  nation. 

It  is  a  great  honor,  living  as  I  do  next 
to  George  Washington's  home  in  Mount 
Vernon,  having  just  placed  a  wreath  on 
his  grave  at  Moiuit  Vernon  this  morning, 
that  I  am  able  to  present  this  in  our  Bi- 
centennial Year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  Washington's  Pare- 
well  Address  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  HARRIS  read  the  Farewell  Address 
as  follows: 

To  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens:  The 
period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen  to 
administer  the  executive  government  of 
the  United  States  being  not  far  distant, 
and  the  time  actually  arrived  when  your 
thoughts  must  be  employed  In  designat- 
ing the  person  who  is  to  be  clothed  with 
that  important  trust,  it  appears  to  me 
proper,  especially  as  it  may  conduce  to  a 
more  distinct  expression  of  the  public 
voice,  that  I  should  now  apprise  you  of 
the  resolution  I  have  formed,  to  decline 
being  considered  among  fee  number  of 
those,  out  of  whom  a  choice  is  to  be 
made. 

I  beg  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me 
the  justice  to  be  assured,  that  this  reso- 
lution has  not  been  taken,  wlfeout  a 
strict  regard  to  all  fee  considerations 
appertaining  to  the  relation  which  binds 
a  dutiful  citizen  to  his  country;  and  feat, 
in  wifedrawing  fee  tender  of  service 
which  silence  in  my  situation  might  im- 
ply, I  am  influenced  by  no  diminution 
of  zeal  for  your  future  interest;  no  defi- 
ciency of  grateful  respect  for  your  past 
kindness;  but  am  supported  by  a  full 
conviction  feat  the  step  is  compatible 
with  bofe. 

The  acceptance  of,  and  continuance 
hitherto  in  fee  oflSce  to  which  your  suf- 
frages have  twice  called  me,  have  been 
a  uniform  sacrifice  of  inclination  to  fee 
opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  deference  for 
what  appeared  to  be  your  desire.  I  con- 
stantly hoped  feat  it  would  have  been 
much  earlier  in  my  power,  consistently 
wife  motives  which  I  was  not  at  liberty 
to  disregard,  to  return  to  feat  retirement 
from  which  I  had  been  reluctantly 
drawn.  The  strength  of  my  inclination 
to  do  feis,  previous  to  fee  last  election, 
had  even  led  to  the  preparation  of  an 
address  to  declare  it  to  you;  but  mature 
reflection  on  fee  feen  perplexed  and 
critical  posture  of  our  affairs  wife  for- 
eign nations,  and  fee  unanimous  advice 
of  persons  entitled  to  my  confidence,  im- 
pelled me  to  abandon  the  idea. 

I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  con- 
cerns, external  as  well  as  internal,  no 
longer  renders  fee  pursuit  of  inclination 
incompatible  wife  fee  sentiment  of  duty 
or  propriety;  and  am  persuaded,  what- 
ever partiality  may  be  retained  for  my 
services,  feat  in  fee  present  circum- 
stances of  our  country,  you  will  not  dis- 
approve my  determination  to  retire. 


The  impressions  wife  which  I  first  un- 
dertook fee  arduous  trust,  were  explained 
on  fee  proper  occasion.  In  fee  dis- 
charge of  this  trust,  I  will  only  say  feat 
I  have,  wife  good  intentions,  contributed 
towards  fee  organization  and  admin- 
istration of  fee  government,  fee  best  ex- 
ertions of  which  a  very  fallible  Judg- 
ment was  capable.  Not  imconscious  in 
fee^tset,  of  fee  inferiority  of  my  gual- 
i^j^ndbt^,  experience,  in  my  own  eyes, 
•^rhaps  still  more  in  fee  eyes  of  ofeers, 
has  strengfeened  fee  motives  to  diffi- 
dence of  myself;  and,  every  day,  fee  in- 
creasing weight  of  years  admonishes  me 
more  and  more,  that  fee  shade  of  retire- 
ment is  as  necessary  to  me  as  it  will  be 
welcome.  Satisfied  that  if  any  circum- 
stances have  given  peculiar  value  to  my 
services  feey  were  temporary,  I  have 
fee  consolation  to  believe  feat,  while 
choice  and  prudence  invite  me  to  quit 
fee  political  scene,  patriotism  does  not 
forbid  it. 

In  locking  forward  to  fee  moment 
which  is  to  terminate  fee  career  of  my 
political  life,  my  feelings  do  not  permit 
me  to  suspend  the  deep  acknowledgment 
of  feat  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe 
to  my  beloved  coimtry,  for  fee  many 
honors  it  has  conferred  upon  me;  still 
more  for  fee  steadfast  confidence  wife 
which  it  has  supported  me;  and  for  fee 
opportunities  I  have  feence  enjoyed  of 
manifesting  my  inviolable  attachment, 
by  services  faithful  and  persevering, 
feough  in  usefulness  unequal  to  my  zeal. 
If  benefits  have  resulted  to  our  country 
from  feese  services,  let  it  alwasrs  be  re- 
membered to  your  praise,  and  as  an  in- 
structive example  in  our  annals,  feat 
under  circumstances  in  which  fee  pas- 
sions, agitated  in  every  direction,  were 
liable  to  mislead  amidst  appearances 
sometimes  dubious,  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune often  discouraging — in  situations 
in  which  not  unfrequently,  want  of  suc- 
cess has  countenanced  fee  spirit  of  criti- 
cism— fee  constancy  of  yoiu*  support  was 
fee  essential  prop  of  fee  efforts,  and  a 
guarantee  of  fee  plans,  by  which  feey 
were  effected.  Profoundly  penetrated 
wife  feis  idea,  I  shall  carry  it  wife  me 
to  my  grave,  as  a  strong  incitement  to 
imceasing  vows  that  heaven  may  con- 
tinue to  you  fee  choicest  tokens  of  its 
beneficence — feat  your  union  and  broth- 
erly affection  may  be  perpetual — ^feat  fee 
free  constitution,  which  is  fee  work  of 
your  hands,  may  be  sacredly  main- 
tained— that  its  administration  in  every 
depsulment  may  be  stsunped  wife  wisdom 
and  virtue — feat.  In  fine,  fee  happiness 
of  fee  people  of  feese  states,  imder  fee 
auspices  of  liberty,  may  be  made  com- 
plete by  so  careful  a  preservation,  and 
so  prudent  a  use  of  feis  blessing,  as  will 
acquire  to  feem  fee  glory  of  recommend- 
ing It  to  fee  applause,  fee  affection  and 
adoption  of  every  nation  which  is  yet  a 
strsuiger  to  It. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a 
solicitude  for  your  welfare,  which  cannot 
end  wife  my  life,  and  fee  apprehen- 
sion of  danger,  natural  to  that  solicitude, 
urge  me,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present, 
to  offer  to  your  solemn  contemplation, 
and  to  recommend  to  your  frequent  re- 
view, some  sentiments  which  are  fee 


result  of  much  refiection,  of  no  inconsid- 
erable observation,  and  which  appear  to 
me  all  important  to  fee  permanency  of 
your  felicity  as  a  people.  These  will  be 
offered  to  you  wife  fee  more  freedom,  as 
you  can  only  see  in  feem.  fee  disinter- 
ested warnings  of  a  parting  friend,  who 
can  possibly  have  no  personal  motives  to 
bias  his  counsel.  Nor  can  I  forget,  as  an 
encouragement  to  it,  your  indulgent  re- 
ception of  my  sentiments  on  a  former 
and  not  dissimilar  occasion. 

Interwoven  as  is  fee  love  of  liberty  wife 
every  ligament  of  your  hearts,  no  recon- 
mendation  of  mine  is  necessary  to  fortify 
or  confirm  fee  attachment. 

The  unity  of  government  which  consti- 
tutes you  one  people,  is  also  now  dear  to 
you.  It  is  justly  so;  for  it  is  a  main 
pillar  in  fee  edifice  of  your  real  inde- 
pendence; fee  sui^>ort  of  your  tranquil- 
ity at  home;  your  peace  abroad;  of  your 
safety;  of  your  prosperity;  of  feat  very 
liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize.  But, 
as  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that,  from  differ- 
ent causes  and  from  different  quarters 
much  pains  will  be  taken,  many  artifices 
employed,  to  weaken  in  your  minds  fee 
conviction  of  this  trufe;  as  this  is  fee 
point  in  your  political  fortress  against 
which  fee  batteries  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal enemies  will  be  most  constantly 
and  actively  (feough  often  covertly  and 
insidiously)  directed;  it  is  of  infinite 
moment,  feat  you  should  properly  esti- 
mate fee  immense  value  of  your  national 
union  to  your  collective  and  individual 
happiness;  feat  you  should  cherish  a 
cordial,  habitual,  and  immovable  attach- 
ment to  it;  accustoming  yourselves  to 
feink  and  speak  of  it  as  of  fee  palladium 
of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity; 
watching  for  its  preservation  with  jeal- 
ous anxiety;  discountenancing  whatever 
may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it  can, 
in  any  event,  be  abandoned;  and  indig- 
nantly frowning  upon  fee  first  dawning 
of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion 
of  our  country  from  fee  rest,  or  to  en- 
feeble fee  sacred  ties  which  now  link 
together  fee  various  parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement 
of  sympathy  and  interest.  Citizens  by 
birfe,  or  choice,  of  a  common  country, 
feat  coimtry  has  a  right  to  concentrate 
your  affections.  The  name  of  American, 
which  belongs  to  you  in  your  national 
capacity,  must  always  exalt  fee  just  pride 
of  patriotism,  more  fean  any  appellation 
derived  from  local  discriminations. 
Wife  slight  shades  of  difference,  you 
have  fee  same  religion,  manners,  habits, 
and  political  principles.  You  have.  In 
a  common  cause,  fought  and  triumphed 
togefeer;  fee  independence  and  liberty 
you  possess,  are  fee  work  of  joint  coun- 
sels, and  joint  efforts,  of  common  dan- 
gers, sufferings  and  success. 

But  feese  considerations,  however  pow- 
erfully feey  address  feemselves  to  your 
sensibility,  are  greatly  outweighed  by 
feose  which  apply  more  Immediately  to 
your  Interest. — Here,  every  portion  of  our 
country  finds  the  most  commanding  mo- 
tives for  carefully  guarding  and  preserv- 
ing fee  union  of  the  whole. 

The  north,  in  an  unrestrained  inter- 
course wife  fee  south,  protected  by  fee 
equal  laws  of  a  common  government. 
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finds  In  the  production  of  the  latter, 
great  additional  resources  of  maritime 
and  commercial  enterprise,  and  precious 
materials  of  manufacturing  industry. — 
The  south  in  the  same  intercourse,  bene- 
fitting by  the  same  agency  of  the  north, 
sees  its  agriculture  grow  and  its  com- 
merce expand.  Turning  partly  into  its 
own  channels  the  seamen  of  the  north 
it  finds  its  particular  navigation  invigo- 
rated; and  while  it  contributes,  in  differ- 
ent ways,  to  nourish  and  increase  the 
general  mass  of  the  national  navigation, 
it  looks  forward  to  the  protection  of  a 
maritime  strength,  to  which  itself  is  un- 
equally adapted.  The  east,  in  a  like  in- 
tercourse with  the  west,  already  finds, 
and  in  the  progressive  improvement  of 
interior  communications  by  land  and 
water,  will  more  and  more  find  a  valuable 
vent  for  the  commodities  which  it  brings 
from  abroad,  or  manufactures  at  home. 
The  west  derives  from  the  east  supplies 
requisite  to  its  growth  and  comfort — and 
what  is  perhaps  of  stiU  greater  conse- 
quence, it  must  of  necessity  owe  the  se- 
cure enjoyment  of  indispensable  outlets 
for  its  own  productions,  to  the  v;eight. 
Influence,  and  the  future  maritime 
strength  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
Union,  directed  by  an  indlssoluable  com- 
munity of  interests  as  one  nation.  Any 
other  tenure  by  which  the  west  can  hold 
this  essential  advantage,  whether  derived 
from  its  own  separate  strength;  or  from 
an  apostate  and  unnatural  connection 
with  any  foreign  power,  must  be  intrinsi- 
cally precarious. 

While  then  every  part  of  our  country 
thus  feels  an  immediate  and  particular 
interest  in  union,  all  the  parts  com- 
bined cannot  fail  to  find  In  the  ui.ited 
mass  of  means  and  efforts,  greater 
strength,  greater  resource,  proportion- 
ably  greater  security  from  external  dan- 
ger, a  less  frequent  interruption  of  their 
peace  by  foreign  nations;  and,  what  is 
of  inestimable  value,  they  must  derive 
from  imion,  an  exemption  from  those 
broils  and  wars  between  themselves, 
which  so  frequently  afflict  neighboring 
countries  not  tied  together  by  the  same 
government;  which  their  own  rivalship 
alone  would  be  sufScient  to  produce,  but 
which  opposite  foreign  alliances,  attach- 
ments, and  intrigues,  would  stimulate 
and  embitter. — Hence  likewise,  they  will 
avoid  the  necessity  of  those  overgrown 
military  establishments,  which  under 
any  form  of  government  are  inauspi- 
cious to  liberty,  and  which  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  particularly  hostile  to  republi- 
can liberty.  In  this  sense  it  is.  that  your 
urion  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  main 
prop  of  your  liberty,  and  that  the  love 
of  the  one  ought  to  endear  to  you  the 
preservation  of  the  other. 

These  considerations  speak  a  persua- 
sive language  to  every  reflecting  and  vir- 
tuous mind  and  exhibit  the  continuance 
of  the  union  as  a  primary  object  of  pa- 
triotic desire.  Is  there  a  doubt  whether  a 
common  government  can  embrace  so 
large  a  sphere?  Let  experience  solve  it. 
To  listen  to  mere  speculation  in  such  a 
case  were  criminal.  We  are  authorized  to 
hope  that  a  proper  organization  of  the 
whole,  with  the  auxiliary  agency  of  gov- 
ernments for  the  respective  subdivisions, 
will  afford  a  happy  issue  to  the  experi- 
ment. It  is  well  worth  a  fair  and  full  ex- 


periment. With  such  powerful  and  ob- 
vious motives  to  union,  affecting  all  parts 
of  our  country,  while  experience  shtdl 
not  have  demonstrated  its  impracticabil- 
ity, there  will  always  be  reason  to  dis- 
trust the  patriotism  of  those  who,  in  any 
quarter,  may  endeavor  to  weaken  its 
hands. 

In   contemplating    the   causes   which 
may  disturb  our  Union,  it  occurs  as  mat- 
ter of  serious  concern,  that  any  ground 
should  have  been  furnished  for  charac- 
terizing parties  by  geographical  discrim- 
inations.— northern      and      southern — 
Atlantic  and  western;  whence  desigrnlng 
men  may  endeavor  to  excite  a  belief  that 
there  is  a  real  difference  of  local  inter- 
ests and  views.  One  of  the  expedients  of 
party  to  acquire  influence  within  partic- 
ular dL<;tricts,  is  to  misrepresent  the  opin- 
ions and  alms  of  other  districts.  You 
cannot    shield     yourselves     too     much 
against  the  Jealousies  and  heart  burnings 
which  spring  from  these  misrepresenta- 
tions; they  tend  to  render  alien  to  each 
other  those  who  ought  to  be  bound  to- 
gether by   fraternal   affection.  The  in- 
habitants of  our  western  country  have 
lately  had  a  useful  lesson  on  this  head: 
they  have  seen,  in  the  negotiation  by  the 
executive,  and  in  the  vmanimous  ratifica- 
tion by  the  senate  of  the  treaty  with 
Spain,  and  in  the  universal  satisfaction 
at    the    event    throughout    the    United 
States,  a  decisive  proof  how  unfounded 
were  the  suspicions  propagated  among 
them  of  a  policy  in  the  general  govern- 
ment and  in  the  Atlantic  states,  un- 
friendly to  their  Interests  in  regard  to  the 
Mississippi.  They  have  been  witnesses  to 
the  formation  of  two  treaties,  that  with 
Great    Britain    and    that    with    Spain, 
which  secure  to  them  everything  they 
could  desire,  in  respect  to  our  foreign  re- 
lations, towards  confirming  their  pros- 
perity. Will  it  not  be  their  wisdom  to 
rely  for  the  preservation  of  these  ad- 
vantages on  the  union  by  which  they 
were  procured?  Will  they  not  henceforth 
be  deaf  to  those  advisers,  if  such  they 
are,  who  would  sever  them  from  their 
brethren  and  connect  them  with  aliens? 
To  the  efficacy   and  permanency  of 
your  Union,  a  government  for  the  whole 
is  indispensable.  No  alliances,  however 
strict,  between  the  parts  can  be  an  ade- 
quate substitute:   they  must  Inevitably 
experience  the  infractions  and  Interrup- 
tions which  all  alliances.  In  all  times, 
have  experienced.  Sensible  of  this  mo- 
mentous truth,  you  have  improved  upon 
yoiu-  first  essay,  by  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
stitution of   government,  better  calcu- 
lated than  your  former,  for  an  intimate 
imion,  and  for  the  efficacious  manage- 
ment of  your  common  concerns.  This 
government,  the  offspring   of  our  own 
choice,      uninfluenced      and      unawed, 
adopted  upon  full  Investigation  and  ma- 
ture deliberation,  completely  free  in  Its 
principles,  in  the  distribution  of  its  pow- 
ers, uniting  security  with  energy,  and 
containing  within  Itself  a  provision  for 
its  own  amendment,  has  a  Just  claim  to 
your  confldence  and  your  support.  Re- 
spect for  its  authority,  compliance  with 
Its  laws,  acquiescence  In  'ts  measures, 
are  duties  enjoined  by  the  fundamental 
maxims  of  true  liberty.  The  basis  of  our 
political  systems  is  the  right  of  the  people 


to  make  and  to  alter  their  constitutions 
of  government. — But  the  constitution 
which  at  any  time  exists,  until  changed 
by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act  of  the 
whole  people,  Is  sacredly  obligatory  upon 
all.  The  very  idea  of  the  power  and  the 
right  of  the  people  to  establish  govern- 
ment, presuppose  the  duty  of  every  in- 
dividual to  obey  the  established  govern- 
ment. 

All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  all  combinations  and  associations 
imder  whatever  plausible  character,  with 
the  real  design  to  direct,  control,  coun- 
teract, or  awe  the  regular  deliberations 
and  action  of  the  constituted  authorities, 
are  destructive  of  this  fundamental 
principle,  and  of  fatal  tendency.— They 
serve  to  organize  faction,  to  give  It  an 
artificial  and  extraordinary  force,  to  put 
In  the  place  of  the  delegated  will  of  the 
nation  the  will  of  party,  often  a  small 
but  artful  and  enterprising  minority  of 
the  commimlty;  and,  according  to  the 
alternate  triumphs  of  different  parties, 
to  make  the  public  administration  the 
mirror  of  the  ill  concerted  and  incongru- 
ous projects  of  faction,  rather  than  the 
organ  of  consistent  and  wholesome  plans 
digested  by  common  councils,  and  modi- 
fied by  mutual  Interests. 

However  combinations  or  associations 
of  the  above  description  may  now  and 
then  answer  popular  ends,  they  are 
likely,  in  the  course  of  time  and  things, 
to  become  potent  engines,  by  which  cun- 
ning, ambitious,  and  unprincipled  men, 
will  be  enabled  to  subvert  the  power  of 
the  people,  and  to  usurp  for  themselves 
the  reins  of  government;  destroying 
afterwards  the  very  engines  which  have 
lifted  them  to  unjust  dominion. 

Towards  the  preservation  of  your  gov- 
ernment and  the  permanency  of  your 
present  happy  state  it  is  requisite,  not 
only,  that  you  steadily  discountenance 
irregular  opposition  to  its  acknowledged 
authority,  but  also  that  you  resist  with 
care  the  spirit  of  Innovation  upon  Its 
principles,  however  specious  the  pretext. 
One  method  of  assault  may  be  to  effect, 
in  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  altera- 
tions which  will  Impair  the  energy  of  the 
system;  and  thus  to  undermine  what 
cannot  be  directly  overthrown.  In  all 
the  changes  to  which  you  may  be  in- 
vited, remember  that  time  and  habit 
are  at  least  as  necessary  to  fix  the  true 
character  of  governments,  as  of  other 
himian  Institutions: — that  experience  is 
the  surest  standard  by  which  to  test  the 
real  tendency  of  the  existing  constitution 
of  a  country:— that  facility  in  changes, 
upon  the  credit  of  mere  hypothesis  and 
opinion,  exposes  to  perpetual  change 
from  the  endless  variety  of  hypothesis 
and  opinion:  and  remember,  especially, 
that  for  the  efficient  management  of  your 
conunon  Interests  In  a  country  so  exten- 
sive as  ours,  a  government  of  as  much 
vigor  as  Is  consistent  with  the  perfect  se- 
curity of  liberty  is  indispensable.  Lib- 
erty itself  will  find  in  such  a  government 
with  powers  properly  distributed  and  ad- 
justed, its  surest  guardian.  It  Is.  indeed, 
little  else  than  a  name,  where  the  gov- 
ernment is  too  feeble  to  withstand  the 
enterprise  of  faction,  to  confine  each 
member  of  the  society  within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  the  laws,  and  to  maintain 
all  in  the  secure  amd  tranquil  enjoyment 
of  the  rights  of  person  and  property. 
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I  have  already  Intimated  to  you  the 
danger  of  parties  in  the  state,  with  par- 
ticular references  to  the  founding  them 
on  geographical  discrimination.  Let  me 
now  take  a  more  comprehensive  view, 
and  warn  you  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner against  the  baneful  effects  of  the 
spirit  of  party  generally. 

This  spirit,  unfortimately,  is  insepara- 
ble from  our  nature,  having  Its  root  In 
the  strongest  passions  of  the  human 
mind. — ^It  exists  under  different  shapes 
in  all  governments,  more  or  less  stifled, 
controlled,  or  repressed;  but  in  those  of 
the  popular  form  it  is  seen  in  its  greatest 
ranlmess,  and  Is  truly  their  worst  enemy. 

The  alternate  domination  of  one  fac- 
tion over  another,  sharpened  by  Uie  spirit 
of  revenge  natural  to  party  dissension, 
which  in  different  ages  and  countries  has 
perpetrated  the  most  honid  enormities, 
is  Itself  a  rightful  despotism.  But  this 
leads  at  length  to  a  more  formal  and 
permanent  despotism.  The  disorders 
and  miseries  which  result,  gradually  in- 
cline the  minds  of  men  to  seek  security 
and  repose  in  the  absolute  power  of  an 
individual;  and,  sooner  or  later,  the  chief 
of  some  prevailing  faction,  more  able  or 
more  fortunate  than  his  competitors, 
turns  this  disposition  to  the  purpose  of 
his  own  elevation  on  the  ruins  of  public 
liberty. 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  extrem- 
ity of  this  kind,  (which  nevertheless 
ought  not  be  entirely  out  of  sight)  the 
common  and  continual  mischiefs  of  the 
spirit  of  party  are  sufficient  to  make  it 
the  interest  and  duty  of  a  wise  people  to 
discourage  and  restrain  it. 

It  serves  always  to  distract  the  public 
coimcils,  and  enfeeble  the  public  admin- 
istration. It  agitates  the  community 
with  ill  founded  jealousies  and  false 
alarms;  kindles  tiie  animosity  of  one  part 
against  another;  foments  occasional  riot 
and  insurrection.  It  opens  the  door  to 
foreign  influence  and  corruption,  which 
finds  a  facilitated  access  to  the  govern- 
ment itself  through  the  channels  of 
party  passions.  Thus  the  policy  and  the 
will  of  one  country  are  subjected  to  the 
policy  and  will  of  another. 

There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  in  free 
countries  are  useful  checks  upon  the 
administration  of  the  government,  and 
serve  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
This  within  certain  limits  Is  probably 
true;  and  in  governments  of  a  monar- 
chical cast,  patriotism  may  look  with 
indulgence,  if  not  with  favor,  upon  the 
spirit  of  party.  But  In  those  of  the  popu- 
lar character.  In  governments  purely 
elective,  it  is  a  spirit  not  to  be  encoiu*- 
aged.  Prom  their  natural  tendency,  it 
is  certain  there  will  always  be  enough  of 
that  spirit  for  every  salutory  purpose. 
And  there  being  constant  danger  of  ex- 
cess, the  effort  ought  to  be,  by  force  of 
public  opinion,  to  mitigate  and  assuage 
it.  A  fire  not  to  be  quenched,  it  demands 
a  uniform  vigilance  to  prevent  it  burst- 
ing into  a  flame,  lest  instead  of  warming, 
it  should  consume. 

It  is  important  likewise,  that  the  habits 
of  thinking  in  a  free  country  should  in- 
spire caution  in  those  intrusted  with  its 
administration,  to  conflne  themselves 
within  their  respective  constitutional 
spheres,  avoiding  in  the  exercise  of  the 


powers  of  one  department,  to  encroach 
upon  another.  The  spirit  of  encroach- 
ment tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  of 
all  the  departments  in  one  and  thus  to 
create,  whatever  the  form  of  government, 
a  real  despotism.  A  just  estimate  of  that 
love  of  power  and  proneness  to  abuse  it 
which  predominate  in  the  human  heart, 
is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of 
this  position.  The  necessity  of  recipro- 
cal checks  in  the  exercise  of  political 
power,  by  dividing  and  distributing  it  into 
different  depositories,  and  ccoistltuting 
each  the  guardian  of  the  public  weal 
against  invasions  of  the  others,  has  been 
evinced  by  experiments  ancient  and  mod- 
em: some  of  them  in  our  coxmtry  and 
imder  our  own  eyes. — ^To  preserve  them 
must  be  as  necessary  as  to  institute  them. 
If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  dis- 
tribution or  modiflcation  of  the  constitu- 
tional powers  be  in  any  particular  wrong, 
let  it  be  corrected  by  an  amendment  in 
the  way  which  the  constitution  desig- 
nates.— But  let  there  be  no  change  by 
usurpation;  for  though  this,  in  one  in- 
stance, may  be  the  Instrument  of  good.  It 
is  the  custcHnary  weapon  by  which  free 
governments  are  destroyed.  The  prece- 
dent must  always  greatly  overbalance  in 
permanent  evil  any  partial  or  transient 
benefit  which  the  use  can  at  any  time 
yield. 

Of  all  the  disi>ositions  and  habits  which 
lead  to  poUtical  prosperity,  religion  and 
monJity  are  indispensable  supports.  In 
vain  would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of 
patriotism,  who  should  labor  to  subvert 
these  great  pillars  of  hmnan  happiness, 
these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men 
and  citizois.  The  mere  politician,  equal- 
ly with  thi;  pious  man,  ought  to  respect 
and  to  cherish  them.  A  volume  could 
not  trace  all  their  connections  with  pri- 
vate and  public  felicity.  Let  it  simply  be 
asked,  where  is  the  security  for  prop- 
erty, for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the  sense 
of  religious  obligation  d,esert  the  oaths 
which  are  the  instruments  of  investiga- 
tion in  courts  of  justice?  and  let  us  with 
caution  indulge  the  supposition  that 
morality  can  be  maintained  without  re- 
ligion. Whatever  may  be  conceded  to  the 
influence  of  refined  education  on  minds 
of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and  experi- 
ence both  forbid  us  to  expect,  that  na- 
tional morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion 
of  religious  principle. 

It  is  substantially  true,  that  virtue  or 
morality  is  a  necessary  spring  of  popular 
govermnent.  The  rule.  Indeed,  extends 
with  more  or  less  force  to  every  species 
of  free  government.  Who  that  is  a  sin- 
cere friend  to  it  can  look  with  indiffer- 
ence upon  attempts  to  shake  the  founda- 
tion of  the  fabric? 

Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary 
importance,  institutions  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as 
the  structure  of  a  government  gives  force 
to  public  opinion,  it  should  be  en- 
lightoied. 

As  a  very  Important  source  of  strength 
and  security,  cherish  public  credit.  One 
method  of  preserving  it  is  to  use  it  as 
sparingly  as  possible,  avoiding  occasions 
of  expense  by  cultivating  peace,  but  re- 
membering also,  that  timely  disburse- 
ments, to  prepare  for  danger,  frequently 
prevent  much  greater  disbursements  to 
repel  it;  avoiding  likewise  the  accimiu- 


lation  of  debt,  not  only  by  shunning  oc- 
casions of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exer- 
tions, in  time  of  peace,  to  discharge  the 
debts  which  unavoidable  wars  may  have 
occasioned,  not  ungenerously  throwing 
upon  posterity  the  burden  which  we 
ourselves  ought  to  bear.  The  execution 
of  these  maxims  belongs  to  your  repre- 
sentatives, but  it  is  necessary  that  public 
opinions  shoiild  co-operate.  To  facilitate 
to  them  the  performance  of  their  duty,  it 
is  essential  that  you  should  practically 
bear  in  mind,  that  towards  the  payment 
of  debts  there  must  be  revenue;  that  to 
have  revenue  there  must  be  taxes;  that 
no  taxes  can  be  devised  which  are  not 
more  or  less  inconvenient  and  unpleas- 
ant; that  the  intrinsic  embarrassment 
Inseparable  from  the  selection  of  the 
proper  object  (which  is  always  a  choice 
of  difficulties, )  ought  to  be  a  decisive  mo- 
tive for  a  candid  construction  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  government  in  maying  it, 
and  for  a  spirit  of  acquiescence  in  the 
measures  for  obtaining  revenue,  which 
the  public  exigencies  may  at  any  time 
dictate. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  toward 
all  nations ;  cultivate  peace  and  harmony 
with  all.  ReUglon  and  morality  enjoin 
this  conduct,  and  can  it  be  that  good 
policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  it?  It  will 
be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and,  at 
no  distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  give 
to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too 
novel  example  of  a  people  always  guided 
by  an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence. 
Who  can  doubt  but,  in  the  course  of  time 
and  things,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan 
would  richly  repay  any  temporary  ad- 
vantages which  might  lie  lost  by  a  steady 
adherence  to  it;  can  it  be  that  Provi- 
dence has  not  connected  the  permanent 
felicity  of  a  nation  with  its  virtue?  The 
experiment,  at  least,  is  recommended  by 
every  sentiment  which  ennobles  human 
nature.  Alas!  is  it  rendered  impossible 
by  its  vices? 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  noth- 
ing is  more  essential  than  that  perma- 
nent, inveterate  antipathies  against  par- 
ticular nations  and  passionate  attach- 
ments for  others,  should  be  excluded; 
and  that,  in  place  of  them,  just  and  ami- 
cable feelings  towards  all  should  be  cul- 
tivated. The  nation  which  indulges  to- 
wards another  an  habitual  hatred,  or 
an  habitual  fondness  is  in  some  degree 
a  slave.  It  is  a  slave  to  its  animosity  or 
to  its  affection,  either  of  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  lead  it  astray  from  its  duty  and 
its  interest.  Antipathy  In  one  nation 
against  another  disposes  each  more 
readily  to  offer  insult  and  injury,  to  lay 
hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbrage,  and  to 
be  haughty  and  Intractable  when  acci- 
dental or  trifling  occasions  of  dispute 
occur.  Hence,  frequent  collisions,  ob- 
stinate, envenomed,  and  bloody  contests. 
The  nation,  prompted  by  ill  will  and  re- 
sentment; sometimes  impels  to  war  the 
government,  contrary  to  the  best  calcu- 
lations of  policy.  The  government 
sometimes  participates  in  the  national 
propensity,  and  adopts  through  passion 
what  reason  would  reject;  at  other  times, 
it  makes  the  animosity  of  the  nation 
subservient  to  projects  of  hostility,  insti- 
gated by  pride,  ambition,  and  other  sin- 
ister and  oemlcious  motives.  The  peace 
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often,  sometimes  perhaps  the  liberty  of 
nations,  has  been  the  victim. 

So  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment 
of  one  nation  for  another  produces  a 
variety  of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the  fa- 
vorite nation,  facilitating  the  illusion  of 
an  imaginary  common  interest;  in  cases 
where  no  real  common  Sqterestexlsts, 
and  infusing  into  one  theellllilLles  of 
the  other,  betrays  the  former  into  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  quarrels  and  wars  of 
the  latter,  without  adequate  inducements 
or  justifications.  It  leads  also  to  con- 
cessions, to  the  favorite  nation,  of  privi- 
leges denied  to  others,  which  is  apt 
doubly  to  injure  the  nation  making  the 
concessions,  by  unnecessary  parting 
with  what  ought  to  have  been  retained, 
and  by  exciting  jealousy,  ill  will,  and  a 
disposition  to  retaliate  in  the  parties 
from  whom  equal  privileges  are  with- 
held; and  it  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted 
or  deluded  citizens  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  favorite  nation,  facility  to 
betray  or  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their 
own  country,  without  odiimi,  sometimes 
even  with  popularity;  gliding  with  the 
appearances  of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obli- 
gation, a  commendable  deference  for 
public  opinion,  or  a  laudable  zeal  for 
public  good,  the  base  or  foolish  compli- 
ances of  ambition,  corruption,  or 
infatuation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in 
innumerable  ways,  such  attachments  are 
particularly  alarming  to  the  truly  en- 
lightened and  Independent  patriot.  How 
many  opportunities  do  they  afford  to 
tamper  with  domestic  factions,  to  prac- 
tice the  arts  of  seduction,  to  mislead 
public  opinion,  to  influence  or  awe  the 
public  councils! — Such  an  attachment  of 
a  small  or  weak,  toward  a  great  and 
powerful  nation,  dooms  the  former  to  be 
the  satellite  of  the  latter. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign 
Influence.  (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me 
fellow  citizens)  the  jealousy  of  a  free 
people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake; 
since  history  and  experience  prove,  that 
foreign  influence  is  one  of  the  most  bane- 
ful foes  of  republican  government.  But 
that  jealousy,  to  be  useful,  must  be  im- 
partial, else  it  becomes  the  instrument  of 
the  very  influence  to  be  avoided,  instead 
of  a  defense  against  it.  Excessive  par- 
tiality for  one  foreign  nation  and  ex- 
cessive dislike  for  another,  cause  those 
whom  they  actuate  to  see  danger  only 
on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even 
second  the  arts  of  influence  on  the  other. 
Real  patriots,  who  may  resist  the  in- 
trigues of  the  favorite,  are  liable  to  be- 
come suspected  and  odious;  while  its 
tools  and  dupes  usurp  the  applause  and 
confidence  of  the  people,  to  surrender 
their  Interests. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in 
regard  to  foreign  nations,  is.  in  extending 
our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with 
them  as  little  political  connection  as 
possible.  So  far  as  we  have  already 
formed  engagements,  let  them  be  ful- 
filled with  perfect  good  faith: — Here  let 
us  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  Interests, 
which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote 
relation.  Hence,  she  must  be  engaged  in 
frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of 
which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  con- 
cerns. Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be  un- 


wise in  us  to  implicate  ourselves,  by 
artificial  ties,  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes 
of  her  politics,  or  the  ordinary  combina- 
tions and  collisions  of  her  frendshlps  or 
enmities. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation 
invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  dif- 
ferent course.  If  we  remain  one  people, 
under  an  efiBcient  government,  the  period 
is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy  material 
Injury  from  external  annoyance;  when 
we  may  take  such  an  attitude  as  will 
cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time 
resolve  upon,  to  be  scrupulously  respect- 
ed; when  belligerent  nations,  under  the 
impossibility  of  making  acquisitions  upon 
us,  will  not  lightly  hazard  the  giving  us 
provocation,  when  we  may  choose  peace 
or  war,  as  our  interest,  guided  by  justice, 
shall  counsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so 
peculiar  a  situation?  Why  quit  our  own 
to  stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why,  by 
interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of 
any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace 
and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European 
ambition,  rivalship,  interest,  humor,  or 
caprice? 

It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of 
permanent  alliance  with  any  portion  of 
the  foreign  world;  so  far.  I  mean,  as  we 
are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it;  for  let  me  not 
be  understood  as  capable  of  patronizing 
infidelity  to  existing  engagements.  I 
hold  the  maxim  not  less  applicable  to 
public  than  private  affairs,  that  honesty 
is  always  the  best  policy.  I  repeat  it. 
therefore,  let  thase  enj^ements  be  ob- 
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Harmorw;  and  a  liberal  intercourse 
with  all  jfations.  are  recommended  by 
policy,  himianity.  and  interest.  But  even 
our  commercial  policy  should  hold  an 
equal  ariU  impartial  hand;  neither  seek- 
ing nor  granting  exclusive  favors  or  pref- 
erences; consulting  the  natural  course 
of  things:  diffusing  and  diversifying  by 
gentle  means  the  streams  of  commerce, 
but  forcing  nothing;  establishing  with 
powers  so  disposed.  In  order  to  give  trade 
a  stable  course,  to  define  the  rights  of 
our  merchants,  and  to  enable  the  Gov- 
ernment to  support  them,  conventional 
rules  of  intercourse,  the  best  that  present 
circumstances  and  mutual  opinion  will 
permit,  but  temporary,  and  liable  to  be 
from  time  to  time  abandoned  or  varied  as 
experience  and  circumstances  shall  dic- 
tate; constantly  keeping  in  view,  that  it 
is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for  disin- 
terested favors  from  another;  that  it 
must  pay  with  a  portion  of  its  independ- 
ence for  whatever  it  may  accept  under 
the  character;  that  by  such  acceptance. 
It  may  place  itself  in  the  condition  of 
having  given  equivalents  for  nominal 
favors,  and  yet  of  being  reproached  with 
Ingratitude  for  not  giving  more.  There 
can  be  no  greater  error  than  to  expect, 
or  calculate  upon  real  favors  from  na- 
tion to  nation.  It  is  an  illusion  which 
experience  must  cure,  which  a  just  pride 
ought  to  discard. 

In  offering  to  you,  my  countrsrmen, 


these  counsels  of  an  old  and  affectionate 
friend,  I  dare  not  hope  they  will  make 
the  strong  and  lasting  Impression  I  could 
wish;  that  they  will  control  the  usual 
current  of  the  passions,  or  prevent  our 
nation  from  nmning  the  course  which 
has  hitherto  marked  the  destiny  of  na- 
tions, but  if  I  may  even  fiatter  myself 
that  they  may  be  productive  of  some 
partial  benefit,  some  occasional  good; 
that  they  may  now  and  then  recur  to 
moderate  the  fury  of  party  spirit,  to  warn 
against  the  mischiefs  of  foreign  intrigue, 
to  guard  against  the  Impostures  of  pre- 
tended patriotism;  this  hope  will  be  a 
full  recompense  for  the  solicitude  for 
your  welfare  by  which  they  have  been 
dictated. 

How  far,  in  the  discharge  of  my  offi- 
cial duties,  I  have  been  guided  by  the 
principles  which  have  been  delineated, 
the  public  records  and  other  evidences  of 
my  conduct  must  witness  to  you  and  to 
the  world.  To  myself,  the  assurance  of 
my  own  conscience  is,  that  I  have,  at 
least,  believed  myself  to  be  guided  by 
them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war 
in  Europe,  my  proclamation  of  the  22d 
of  April.  1793.  is  the  Index  to  my  plan. 
Sanctioned  by  your  approving  voice,  and 
by  that  of  your  representatives  in  both 
houses  of  congress,  the  spirit  of  that 
measure  has  continually  governed  me, 
unlnfiuenced  by  any  attempts  to  deter 
or  divert  me  from  It. 

After  deliberate  examination,  with  the 
aid  of  the  best  lights  I  could  obtain,  I 
was  well  satisfied  that  our  country,  un- 
der all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
had  a  right  to  take,  and  was  boimd.  in 
duty  and  interest,  to  take  a  neutral  posi- 
tion. Having  taken  It,  I  determined,  as 
far  as  should  depend  upon  me,  to  main- 
tain it  with  moderation,  perseverance 
and  firmness. 

The  considerations  which  respect  the 
right  to  hold  this  conduct.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary on  this  occasion  to  detail.  I  will 
only  observe  that,  according  to  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  matter,  that  right,  so 
far  from  being  denied  by  any  of  the 
belligerent  powers,  has  been  virtually 
admitted  by  all. 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct 
may  be  inferred,  without  any  thing  more, 
from  the  obligation  which  justice  and 
humanity  impose  on  every  nation,  in 
cases  in  which  it  Is  free  to  act,  to  main- 
tain inviolate  the  relations  of  peace  and 
amity  towards  other  nations. 

The  inducements  of  interest  for  ob- 
serving that  conduct  will  best  be  referred 
to  your  own  refiections  and  experience. 
With  me,  a  predominant  motive  has  been 
to  endeavor  to  gain  time  to  our  country 
to  settle  and  mature  Its  yet  recent  insti- 
tutions, and  to  progress,  without  inter- 
ruption, to  that  degree  of  strength,  and 
consistency  v/hich  is  necessary  to  give  It, 
humanly  speaking,  the  command  of  Its 
own  fortunes. 

Though  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of 
my  administration.  I  am  unconscious  of 
intentional  error.  I  am  nevertheless  too 
sensible  of  my  defects  not  to  think  it 
probable  that  I  may  have  committed 
many  errors.  Whatever  they  may  be.  I 
fervently  beseech  the  Almighty  to  avert 
or  mitigate  the  evils  to  which  they  may 
tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with  me  the  hope 
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that  my  coimtry  will  never  cease  to  view 
them  with  indulgence;  and  that,  after 
forty-five  years  of  my  life  dedicated  to 
its  service,  with  an  upright  zeal,  the 
faults  of  incompetent  abilities  will  be 
consigned  to  oblivion,  as  myself  must 
soon  be  to  the  mansions  of  rest. 

Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  in 
other  things,  and  actuated  by  that  fer- 
vent love  towards  it,  which  is  so  natural 
to  a  man  who  views  in  it  the  native  soil 
of  himself  and  his  progenitors  for  sev- 
eral generations;  I  anticipate  with  pleas- 
ing expectation  that  retreat  in  which  I 
promise  myself  to  realize,  without  alloy, 
the  sweet  enjoyment  of  partaking,  in  the 
midst  of  my  fellow  citizens,  the  boiign 
Influence  of  good  laws  under  a  free  gov- 
ernment— the  ever  favorite  object  of  my 
heart,  and  the  happy  reward,  as  I  trust, 
of  our  mutual  cares,  labors  and  dangers. 
Geo.  Washington. 

Unfted  States, 

17th  September.  1796. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of 
his  secretaries.  1 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Febbuakt  13,  1976. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 
The  Speaker. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envel(^>e  from 
the  White  Houae,  received  In  the  Clerk's 
Office  at  12:10  PJkf.  on  Friday,  February  13, 
1976.  and  said  to  contain  HJl.  6247,  An  Act 
to  authorize  a  local  public  works  capital  de- 
velopment and  investment  program,  to 
amend  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  to  Increase  the  anti- 
recessionary effectiveness  of  the  program, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  a  veto  message 
thereon. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Edmund  L.  Henshaw,  Jr.. 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  EMPLOYMENT  ACT 
OP  1975— VETO  MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  94-367) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  veto  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  am  returning  without  my  approval 
H.R.  5247,  the  Public  Works  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1975. 
Supporters  of  this  bill  claim  that  it 


represents  a  solution  to  the  problem  of 
unemployment.  This  is  simply  untrue. 

The  truth  is  that  this  bill  would  do 
little  to  create  jobs  for  the  unemployed. 
Moreover,  the  bill  has  so  many  deficien- 
cies and  undesirable  provisions  that  it 
would  do  more  harm  than  good.  While  it 
is  represented  as  the  solution  to  our  un- 
employment problems,  in  fact,  it  Is  little 
more  than  an  election  year  pork  barrel. 
Careful  examination  reveals  the  serious 
deficiencies  in  H.R.  5247. 

First,  the  cost  of  producing  jobs  imder 
this  bill  would  be  intolerably  high,  prob- 
ably in  excess  of  $25,000  per  job. 

Second,  relatively  few  new  jobs  would 
be  created.  The  bill's  sptonsors  estimate 
that  HJl.  5247  would  create  600,000  to 
800,000  new  jobs.  Those  claims  are  badly 
exaggerated.  Our  estimates  within  the 
Administration  indicate  that  at  most 
some  250,000  jobs  would  be  created — and 
that  would  be  over  a  period  of  several 
years.  The  peak  Impact  would  come  in 
late  1977  or  1978,  and  would  come  to  no 
more  than  100,000  to  120,000  new  jobs. 
This  would  represent  barely  a  one  tenth 
of  one  percent  improvement  in  the  imem- 
ployment  rate. 

Third,  this  will  create  almost  no  new 
jobs  in  the  immediate  future,  when  those 
jobs  are  needed.  With  peak  impact  on 
jobs  in  late  1977  or  early  1978,  this  legis- 
lation will  be  adding  stimulus  to  the 
economy  at  precisely  the  wrong  time: 
when  the  recovery  will  already  be  far 
advanced. 

Fourth,  Title  n  of  the  bill  provides 
preferential  treatment  to  those  units  of 
government  with  the  highest  taxes  with- 
out any  distinction  between  those  juris- 
dictions which  have  beeen  efficient  in 
holding  down  costs  and  those  that  have 
not. 

Fifth,  imder  this  legislation  it  would  be 
almost  Inmpossible  to  assure  taxpayers 
that  these  dollars  are  being  responsibly 
and  effectively  spent. 

Effective  allocation  of  over  $3  billion 
for  public  works  on  a  project-by-project 
basis  would  take  many  months  or  years. 
The  provision  that  project  requests  be 
approved  automatically  unless  the  Com- 
merce Department  acts  within  60  days 
will  preclude  any  useful  review  of  the  re- 
quests, and  prevent  a  rational  allocation 
of  fimds. 

Sixth,  this  bill  would  create  a  new 
urban  renewal  program  less  than  two 
years  after  the  Congress  replaced  a  near- 
ly identical  progitmi — as  well  as  other 
categorical  grant  programs — with  a 
broader,  more  flexible  Community  Devel- 
opment block  grant  program. 

I  recognize  there  is  merit  in  the  argu- 
ment that  some  areas  of  the  coimtry  are 
suffering  from  exceptionally  high  rates 
of  unemployment  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  provide  assistance. 
My  budgets  for  fiscal  years  1976  and  1977 
do.  in  fact,  seek  to  provide  such  assist- 
ance. 

Beyond  my  own  budget  recommenda- 
tions. I  believe  that  in  addressing  the 


immediate  needs  of  some  of  our  cities 
hardest  hit  by  the  recession,  another 
measure  already  introduced  in  the  Con- 
gress. HH.  11860.  provides  a  far  more 
reasonable  and  constructive  approach 
than  the  bill  I  am  vetoing. 

H.R.  11860  targets  funds  on  those  areas 
with  the  highest  imemployment  so  that 
they  may  undertake  high  priority  activ- 
ities at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  HH.  5247. 
The  funds  would  be  distributed  exclu- 
sively under  an  impartial  formula  as  op- 
posed to  the  pork  barrel  approach  repre- 
sented by  the  bill  I  am  returning  today. 
Moreover.  HH.  11860  builds  upon  the 
successful  Community  Development 
Block  Grant  program.  That  program  is 
in  place  and  working  well,  thus  permit- 
ting HJl.  11860  to  be  administered  with- 
out the  creation  of  a  new  bureaucracy.  I 
would  be  glad  to  consider  this  legislation 
more  favorably  should  the  Congress 
formally  act  upon  it  as  an  alternative  to 
HJl.  5247. 

We  must  not  allow  our  ddsate  over 
HJl.  5247  to  obscure  one  fimdamental 
point:  the  best  and  most  effective  way  to 
create  new  jobs  is  to  pursue  balanced 
economic  policies  that  encourage  the 
growth  of  the  private  sector  without 
risking  a  new  roimd  of  Inflation.  This  is 
the  core  of  my  economic  policy,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  steady  improvements  in 
the  economy  over  the  last  half  year  on 
both  the  imemplojmient  and  inflation 
fronts  bear  witness  to  its  essoitial  wis- 
dom. I  intend  to  continue  this  basic  ap- 
proach because  it  is  working. 

My  proposed  economic  policies  are  ex- 
pected to  foster  the  creation  of  2  to  2.5 
million  new  private  sector  jobs  in  1976 
and  more  than  2  million  additional  jobs 
in  1977.  These  will  be  lasting,  productive 
jobs,  not  temporary  jobs  payrolled  by  the 
American  taxpayer. 

This  is  a  poUcy  of  balance,  realism,  and 
common  sense.  It  is  an  honest  policy 
which  does  not  promise  a  quick  fix. 
My  program  includes : 
— Large  and  permanent  tax  reductions 
that  will  leave  more  money  where  it 
can  do  the  most  good:  in  the  hands 
of  the  American  people; 
— Tax  incentives  for  the  construction 
of  new  plants  and  equipment  in  areas 
of  high  imemployment; 
— Tax  incentives  to  encourage  more 
low  and  middle  income  Americans 
to  invest  in  common  stock; 
— ^More  than  $21  billion  in  outlays  for 
important  public  works  such  as  en- 
ergy   facilities,    wastewater    treat- 
ment plants,  roads,  and  veterans' 
hospitals  representing  a  17  percent 
increase    over    the    previous    fiscal 
year; 
— Tax   incentives   for   investment   in 
residentisd  mortgages  by  financial 
institutions  to  stimulate  capital  for 
home  building. 
I  have  proposed  a  budget  which  ad- 
dresses the  difficult  task  of  restraining 
the  pattern  of  excessive  growth  in  Fed- 
eral spending.  Basic  to  job  creation  in 
the  private  sector  is  reducing  the  ever- 
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increasing  demands  of  the  F^eral  Gov- 
ernment for  funds.  Federal  Government 
borrowing  to  suK>ort  deficit  spending  re- 
duces the  amount  of  money  available  for 
productive  investment  at  a  time  when 
many  experts  are  predicting  that  we  face 
a  shortage  of  private  capital  in  the 
future.  Less  investment  means  fewer  jobs 
and  less  production  per  worker. 

Last  month,  under  our  balanced  poli- 
cies, seasonally  adjusted  employment 
rose  by  800,000.  That  total  is  almost 
three  times  as  large  as  the  number  of 
jobs  that  would  be  produced  by  this  legis- 
lation and  the  jobs  those  men  and  women 
found  will  be  far  more  lasting  and  pro- 
ductive than  would  be  created  through 
another  massive  public  works  effort. 

I  ask  the  Congress  to  act  quickly  on 
my  tax  and  budget  proposals,  which  I 
believe  will  provide  the  jobs  for  the  un- 
employed that  we  all  want. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House.  February  13, 1976. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  objections  of  the 
President  will  be  spread  at  large  upon  the 
Journal,  and  the  bill  and  message  will  be 
printed  as  a  House  document. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  and  veto  message  from 
the  President  on  the  bill  (H.R.  5247)  be 
postponed  until  Thursday.  February  19, 
1976. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wy- 
oming? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  NA- 
TIONAL HOUSING  GOAL— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
94-368) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  which  was  read 
and.  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Currency  and  Housing  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  transmit  the  Eighth  Annual 

Report  on  the  National  Housing  Goal  as 

required  by  Section  1603  of  the  Housing 

and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House.  February  16,  1976. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
ON  REPORT  OF  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTELLIGENCE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
make  an  announcement  concerning  the 
reference  of  and  access  to  the  report  filed 
by  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence. 

The  report  has  been  referred  today  to: 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  the 


Committee  on  Rules,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  House  Resolution  982,  for 
study  of  the  report  and  recommendations 
of  the  select  committee. 

The  report  will  be  available  for  inspec- 
tion by  all  Members  at  the  rooms  of  those 
committees,  the  front  page  of  the  report 
imposes  an  obligation  on  all  Members 
wishing  to  read  the  report.  Briefly  stated, 
the  reports  are  to  remain  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  committees  to  which  referred. 
While  the  report  may  be  examined  in 
the  committee  rooms  or  in  a  suitable 
place  provided  by  the  committees,  no 
copies  are  to  be  made  and  no  portions  of 
the  report  are  to  be  published  or  other- 
wise released,  imless  and  until  the  House 
shall  permit  disclosure.  The  Chair  ex- 
pects that  all  Members  who  seek  access  to 
this  report  will  abide  by  the  requirements 
for  inspection  and  will  also  abide  by  the 
will  and  intent  of  the  House  expressed 
during  debate  on  House  Resolution  982, 
which  prohibited  release  of  the  report  to 
the  public. 


"OUR  LITTLE  PARADISE" 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Janu- 
ary 1976  issue  of  Soil  Conservation,  the 
official  magazine  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  has  an  interesting  article  in 
it  about  a  successful  outdoor  classroom 
project  for  elementary  students  in 
Wewoka,  Okla.  It  was  written  by  Anne 
Zack  of  the  Information  Division  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  read  it  with  as  much  in- 
terest as  I  have. 

The  article  follows: 

"Ov%  Little  Paradise" 
(By  Anne  Zack) 

Elementary  students  In  Wewoka,  Okla- 
homa, call  their  outdoor  classroom  "Ovir 
Little  Paradise." 

When  Ifs  time  to  go  outdoors  for  class- 
work,  "they  brighten  up  as  U  I  had  waved 
a  magic  wand,"  said  Neva  Chelf,  one  of  the 
teachers  at  Wewoka  Elementary  School 
southeast  of  Oklahoma  City. 

Now  In  Its  second  year  of  use,  the  outdoor 
classroom  covers  7  acres  of  privately  owned 
land  within  three  short  blocks  of  the  school. 
The  use  of  the  land  was  donated  by  Albert 
Norvell.  a  rancher  and  cooperator  with  the 
Seminole  County  Conservation  District. 

"Our  Little  Paradise"  Is  on  a  hilly  site 
with  meadows.,  fossil  deposits,  and  a  pond. 
Twenty-six  species  of  trees  grow  there — an 
unusually  large  number  for  that  part  of 
Oklahoma.  These  Include  hickory,  oaks,  and 
pecan,  as  well  as  less  common  species  In  the 
area  such  as  wild  plum. 

The  size  of  the  tract  and  the  variety  of 
resources  offer  many  different  learning  oppor- 
tunities. In  planning  the  outdoor  classroom, 
teachers  assigned  each  class  an  area  of 
responsibility  outdoors  to  tie  in  with  its 
area  of  concentration  in  the  science  pro- 
gram Indoors.  The  students  suggested  and 
planned  their  specific  projects. 

First  graders  are  building  and  maintaining 
a  rock  garden,  and  second  graders,  a  flower 
garden.  Third,  fourth,  and  fifth  graders  study 


and  maintain  the  pond,  bird  feeders,  and  a 
weather  station.  Sixth  graders  are  mapping 
the  outdoor  classroom  and  Identifying  trees 
as  well  as  taking  charge  of  general  main- 
tenance. 

Keeping  the  concept  of  the  total  environ- 
ment In  mind,  Wewoka  teachers  try  to  weave 
all  these  separate  lessons  into  an  understand- 
ing of  the  interdependence  of  life  sy.?tem.s. 

In  addition  to  their  science  proleots,  the 
students  use  "Our  Little  Paradise"  for  other 
subjects.  It  Is  a  source  of  illustration's  for 
math  problems  and  an  inspiration  for  art  and 
poetry,  for  Instance. 

Special  education  teachers  are  finding  the 
outdoor  classroom  to  be  an  invaluable  aid. 
One  teacher  explained  that  her  students 
learn  to  write  and  spell  more  easily  by  writ- 
ing In  sand  because  the  "feel"  of  the  sand 
around  their  fingers  helps  them  remember 
what  they  have  written. 

Interest  in  an  outdoor  classroom  began  In 
1973  when  Mrs.  Chelf  and  four  other  Wewoka 
Elementary  School  teachers  attended  a  3- 
week  National  Science  Foundation  workshop 
in  Colorado.  Camilla  Nash,  principal  of  the 
school,  gave  her  enthusiastic  support  to  the 
outdoor  classroom  projert. 

John  Chelf,  SCS  district  conservationist  In 
Wewoka  and  husband  of  Neva  Chelf.  helped 
with  a  conservation  plan,  and  the  Seminole 
County  Conservation  District  donated  plant- 
ing materials  and  funds  for  the  project. 
Several  townspeople  contributed  money  or 
volunteered  their  services.  John  Chelf  said 
one  source  of  pride  In  the  outdoor  classroom 
is  that  it  Is  a  community  project  developed 
entirely  with  local  funds. 

The  students  were  Involved  in  developing 
the  outdoor  classroom  from  the  beginning, 
said  Mrs.  Nash.  That  is  nothing  new  for 
Wewoka  Elementary  School.  Students  have 
participated  in  environmental  projects  on  the 
school  grounds  for  the  last  6  years. 

For  example,  2  years  ago  students  con- 
tributed nickels,  dimes,  and  quarters  to  buy 
plants  to  protect  an  eroded  terrace  In  front 
of  the  school.  A  committee  of  students  ac- 
companied teachers  to  a  nursery  to  select  the 
plants.  The  students  planted  their  pyra- 
cantba,  yellow  and  white  euonymus,  holly, 
and  ground  cover  on  the  terrace.  They  still 
water  those  plants,  which  is  about  the  only 
maintenance  they  need.  And  they  have 
stopped  sliding  down  the  terrace,  which 
caused  the  erosion  in  the  first  place. 

"The  students'  care  in  mainta;ning  their 
school  grounds  and  outdoor  classroom  proves 
that  when  children  are  given  an  active  part 
In  Improving  their  environment,  they  do 
respond  with  a  sense  of  responsibility,"  said 
Mrs.  Nash. 

"We  take  the  environment  too  much  for 
granted.  If  we  don't  make  a  conscious  effort 
to  take  care  of  It,  It  will  be  destroyed. 

"This  Is  something  children  should  learn 
early  in  their  lives,  and  It  is  the  most  im- 
portant lesson  'Our  Little  Paradise'  can 
teach." 
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THE  200TH  ANNIVERSARY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Roncalio)  Is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
fitting  day  not  only  to  hear  the  annual 
reading  of  George  Washington's  Fare- 
well Address,  but  also  to  observe  what 
men  of  current  greatness  and  achieve- 
ment have  advanced  as  their  theory  as 


to  what  George  Washington  may  have 
felt  were  he  alive  today,  and,  more  par- 
ticularly, what  he  might  have  written  on 
his  200th  birthday  in  1932. 

John  Sanford,  an  author  of  renown, 
had  published  a  book  entitled.  "A  More 
Goodly  Country."  It  contains  a  letter 
from  the  grave  on  what  the  author  sur- 
mised as  to  what  would  be  Washington's 
observations  on  his  200th  birthday  back 
in  the  year  1932.  I  believe  it  will  be  en- 
joyable reading  for  all  to  whom  today's 
Congressional  Record  has  a  deep  and 
special  meaning,  as  it  does  to  this  Mem- 
ber from  Wyoming,  and  I  am  sure  to 
other  Members  who  have  the  same  feel- 
ings concerning  the  subject  addressed 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  "Letter  From  the 
Grave"  follows: 


Letter  From  the  Orave 


19S2. 


FROM    WASHINGTON     ON    HIS     300TH    BIBTHDAT 

Sirs:  I  take  my  penn  in  Hand  to  correct 
some  Mlsapprebentlons  which  came  into  Be- 
ing at  my  Death.  &  which  have  persisted  im- 
tlll  the  present  Time.  I  am  not  concerned  with 
these  erronlous  beliefs  Insofar  as  they  touch 
upon  Events,  for  Events,  under  the  forme  of 
Govt  known  as  a  Republick,  are  susceptible 
of  as  many  Interpretations  as  there  are  men 
to  make  them.  But  I  begg  leave  to  say  that 
I  am  most  deeply  concernd  with  such  Beliefs 
where  they  relate  to  Character.  My  owne 
Character.  Sirs,  has  been  most  grlevlotisly 
misunderstood. 

Whether  willfully  or  otherwise,  this  Mis- 
understanding has  been  fosterd  by  some  of 
the  very  best  people,  to  such  an  extent  that  I 
now  find  some  of  the  very  worst  speaking  my 
name  In  the  same  connexion  as  Thos  Paine, 
Andw  Jackson,  &  A.  Lincoln,  Esqs,  to  cite  but 
three  Instances  of  the  tortious  Mingling 
which  I  have  reference  to.  It  cannot  fall  to  be 
noted  that  I  do  not  Include  the  Honble  Thos 
Jefferson,  nor  can  my  reason  for  the  Omission 
be  obscure:  Mr.  Jefferson  was  at  least  a 
Gentleman.  The  others,  whatever  their  Ac- 
complishments may  have  been.  &  however 
great  their  Contributions  to  the  power  and 
independency  of  the  United  States,  were 
members  of  the  Mobility. 

To  put  the  matter  fiatly.  Sirs,  I  deplord 
the  notion  of  Equality  all  my  Life,  even  such 
a  fictitious  Equality  as  the  Constitution 
guarantees,  &  similarly,  all  my  Death — 
espetlally  since  being  Jolnd  here  by  Mr 
Hamilton — I  have  deplord  the  constant  en- 
croachment of  that  fiction  upon  the  reality. 
If  this  trend  should  continue  without  Lett 
or  Hindrance,  I  make  free  to  say  that  the 
evil  day  cannot  be  far  removd  when  the 
Tresspass  will  have  been  compleated,  Sc 
the  Squatter  become  the  Soveraigne. 

Sirs,  this  must  not  come  to  pass.  It  was 
toward  no  such  dismal  End  that  I  spent  my 
67  jrrs  on  earth.  It  was  not  for  this  that  I 
accompanied  that  Lobster,  Genl  Braddock, 
among  the  Sawages  in  the  wilderness  of 
Penn's  Sylvanla,  that  I  servd  6  3?rs  without 
remuneration  as  Commdr  In  chf  of  the  Con- 
tinental army,  or  that  I  accepted  the  office 
of  the  Presidency  to  the  Negleckt  of  my  Af- 
fairs &  family.  It  is  humiliating  in  the  ex- 
tream  to  find  it  necessary  to  point  to  a  Career 
which  one  might  suppose  would  speak  for 
Itself.  That  I  deign  to  call  attention  to  it 
should  prove  the  Depths  of  my  Anxiety.  I  do 
strongly  believe.  Sirs,  that  if  what  was  fought 
for  &  won  In  my  time  should  be  lost  without 
a  fight  In  yours.  It  were  far  better  for  our 
Interests  that  we  should  still  be  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Crowne. 


This  correq>ondence,  I  venture  to  remind 
you.  Is  for  your  Private  perusal  only,  &  once 
read  and  assimilated.  It  were  prudent  to  De- 
stroy it.  Trusting  to  your  Discretion,  then,  I 
should  like  to  animadvert  upon  what  I  feel 
is  the  cardinal  Sinn  of  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centiirleai:  the  Spirit  of  Doubt. 
Persons  of  Substance  &  quality  have  suffered 
their  minds  to  become  poysond  with  the  fear 
that,  after  all's  said,  they  do  hold  their  Hav- 
ings by  the  will  of  the  Mob,  &  that  the  course 
of  wisdom  is  to  placate,  to  trlmm  and  truc- 
kle, in  the  hope  that  the  Mob,  paclfyd  by 
such  outward  Deference,  will  live  &  lett  live. 
Nothing,  Sirs,  could  be  fxirther  from  the 
Truth.  Indeed,  the  reverse  Is  true,  for  the 
only  limit  to  the  demands  of  Inferiors  Is  the 
sum-total  possessed  by  their  Betters,  their 
Bloode  included.  Who,  Sirs,  can  deny  that 
Shays'  Rebellyon  might  well  have  ended  as 
the  French  revolution  began — with  the 
Knife? 

It  was  with  no  such  intention  that  our 
owne  War  of  Independency  was  fomented: 
we  who  had  a  tangible  Stake  in  the  Col- 
lonys  did  not  propose  to  break  the  shackles 
of  King  George  only  to  bend  the  knee  to 
King  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry.  It  Is  no  secret 
among  ourselves  that  we  purposd  to  rule  the 
new  World.  In  order  to  achieve  that  alme. 
Sirs,  It  was  Indispensable  to  assure  that 
while  our  battels  would  be  fought  by  the 
Many,  the  profitts  would  inure  to  the  Few. 
In  the  raising  of  slogans  to  rally  support 
from  am  apathetick  Yeomanry  &  a  hostile  Ar- 
tlzan-class,  great  risks  had  to  be  runn  in  the 
respeckt  that  words  seeming  at  the  time  to 
promlss  Everything  might  later  be  con- 
strewd  to  yield  Nothing,  nor  were  we  in- 
variably successful  in  this  due  to  the  Rant- 
Ings  of  such  plebeians  as  Paine,  BenJ  Frank- 
lin, S.  Adams,  &  others.  But  that  which  was 
possible  to  us,  we  did  do.  Item:  we  ofBcerd 
the  army  with  Gentlemen.  Item:  we  estab- 
lishd  a  Continental  Congress  of  Gentlemen. 
Item:  a  Gentleman  wrote  the  Declaration.  & 
56  Gentlemen  slgnd  it.  but  not  one  Artizan 
nor  one  Farmer  that  workd  with  his  hands. 
Item:  through  the  genius  of  Mr.  Hamilton, 
we  funded  all  certificates  of  Debt  issyued  to 
soldiers  during  the  War.  &  despite  Mr  Mad- 
ison's unreasonable  opposition,  we  managed 
to  conceal  that  Gentlemen  bought  up  those 
certificates  from  needy  Veterans  at  5  cents 
on  the  dollar  and  casbd  them  at  Par.  And 
lastly,  item:  we  shewd  the  proper  hostility 
to  a  certain  Event  in  France,  the  excesses  of 
which  bore  too  close  a  relation  to  our  owne 
Popular  temper. 

It  was  but  natural,  therefore,  that  the 
Constitution  would  emboddy  the  Principles 
for  which  we  had  suffered  so  much  Irrita- 
tion, &  sacrificed  so  much  Money  &  time. 
That  Document,  I  rejolse  to  say,  has  a  noble 
ring  to  It  even  now,  &  none  of  the  Amend- 
ments— aye,  not  even  the  13th — injiires  the 
Tone  given  It  by  the  Signers,  all  of  whom, 
here  beside  me  as  I  write,  are  satlsfyd  with 
their  work.  Structurally,  the  Country  is  much 
as  It  was  when  we  confided  it  to  your  Care, 
&  from  a  legallstick  polnt-of-view,  notwith- 
standing an  Extension  here  &  an  Elabora- 
tion there,  what  you  have  is  on  the  Whole 
what  we  fashlond  for  you,  to  wit:  a  Nation 
with  a  strong  and  unrepresentative  central 
Govt;  a  spate  of  Tradition  &  Language  ren- 
dered harmless  by  judicial  misconstruction; 
&  a  two-party  System  of  succession  &  self- 
perpetuation  Immutable  enough  to  assure 
the  ascendancy  of  Property;  to  say  naught  of 
a  People  now  long  tutord  to  condemn  Revolt 
as  unAmerican. 

With  so  much  In  your  favor.  Sirs,  never- 
theless you  have  wrought  so  poorly  as  to  fill 
us  with  Apprehention  &  Dlsmaye.  You  are 
haunted  (to  change  a  figure  of  Speech  colnd 


in  the  middle  of  the  last  Century)  by  the 
Spectre  of  Democracy — and  well  you  may  be 
But  the  way  in  which  to  lay  that  Ghoast  la 
not  to  t^nporize  with  It,  but  to  oppose  it  by 
FOTce,  to  put  It  down  with  cold  Steele  and 
hott  Ledd,  as  Genl  Wayne  did  with  his  muti- 
neers. But  mark  you.  Sirs,  if  you  wait  for  the 
Ghoast  with  hatt  in  hand,  good  God  and  God 
damn,  you  will  find  yoiirself  with  Alms  in  it  I 
With  Mr.  Hamilton  and  the  rest.  Sirs,  I  say 
put  this  Brute  tiie  People  down! 

Be  assurd  that  I  am.  Sirs,  with  most  un- 
felgnd  Regard,  your  ever  obedt  servt. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  with- 
out it  being  considered  a  precedent,  I  a^ 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  desire  to  do  so  may  have  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material  in  the 
Record  and  also  in  that  portion  of  the 
Record  entitled  "Extensions  of  Re- 
marks." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wyo- 
ming? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WHY  CAN'T  DR.  BURNS  HIT  HIS 
MONETARY  TARGETS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Pathan)  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Na- 
tion is  struggling  to  emerge  from  the 
worst  recession  since  the  Great  Depres- 
sion of  the  1930's.  The  one  thing  neces- 
sary for  our  continued  recovery  and 
growth  is  confidence  in  the  economy. 

To  create  ah  atmosphere  of  confidence 
we  need  a  moderate  and  steady  growth 
in  money  supply — a  sensible  monetary 
policy.  Steady  growth  is  vital.  Wild 
swings  in  the  growth  rate,  and  rapidly 
changing  policies  only  lead  to  confusion 
and.  understandably,  overcaution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Bums  has  set  what 
he  describes  as  moderate  monetary 
growth  targets  for  our  Bicentennial  year 
of  4.5-7.5  percent  for  M,  and  7.5-10  per- 
cent for  M:.  Naturally,  I  would  prefer 
that  the  bottom  limits  of  these  target 
ranges  be  set  higher,  but  I  am  much 
more  concerned  about  Dr.  Bums'  ability 
to  hit  any  announced  targets. 

Of  course,  the  Congress  would  be  in  a 
much  better  position  to  judge  these 
money  supply  projections  if  it  had  more 
timely  data  on  the  deliberations  of  the 
Open  Market  Committee.  We  need  to 
know — in  specifics — ^what  these  targets 
mean  in  terms  of  emplojmient,  prices, 
and  economic  growth.  The  Op>en  Market 
Committee  receives  detailed  projections 
in  these  areas  from  Its  staff,  but  it  re- 
fuses to  share  this  information  with  the 
Congress. 

We  can  only  judge  the  future.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  the  past.  In  the  last  two 
years  Dr.  Bums  has  not  come  close  to 
hitting  the  growth  targets  he  established. 
In  1974  the  narrowly  defined  money 
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supply  (M,)  grew  by  4.66  percent.  This 
growth  rate,  already  too  low,  fell  In  1975 
to  4.17  percent.  This  is  below  the  level 
of  growth  generally  accepted  as  neces- 
sary for  a  healthy  economy. 

In  view  of  this  past  performance  it  is 
Interesting  to  note  that  Dr.  Bums  is  low- 
ering from  5  to  4.5  percent  the  lower 
range  of  the  growth  target  for  the  nar- 
rowly defined  money  supply  (M,) . 

My  own  suspicions  that  this  is  a  ploy 
to  make  Dr.  Bums'  failures  look  better 
was  echoed  by  Mr.  Alan  Abelson  who  ob- 
served in  the  February  9,  1976  issue  of 
Barron's: 


Wbat  occasions  our  present  awe  of  Dr. 
Bums'  capacity  for  contrivance  Is  the 
Fed's  latest  action  on  tbe  monetary  front. 
You  may  recall  that  a  while  back,  after  due 
and  sober  deliberation.  It  set  a  target  for 
growth  of  the  money  supply  of  5%  to  7%  % 
a  year.  For  reasons  not  entirely  clear,  but 
probably  numbering  among  them  sheer  In- 
eptitude, It  has  failed  to  come  anywhere 
near  even  the  lower  limit  of  that  range.  So, 
what  do  you  do?  Well,  what  Dr.  Bums  did 
Is  simple  and  simply  beautiful:  unable  to 
reach  the  target,  he  lowered  the  target! 

What  is  perhaps  even  worse  is  the  wild 
fluctuations  in  the  money  supply  on  a 
month-to-month  basis.  In  January  1975, 


Ml  shrank  at  a  frightening  5.09  percent 
annual  rate.  Just  two  months  later  it  was 
growing  at  the  rate  of  13.24  percent  per 
year.  This  growth  rate  was  reduced  in 
April,  but  rocketed  to  14.19  percent  in 
June,  only  to  plununet  to  3.71  percent 
the  following  month.  Nor  has  more  re- 
cent history  seen  any  improvement.  The 
growth  rate  for  M,  in  October,  November 
and  December  of  last  year  was  —0.82, 
9.41  and  —3.25  percent,  respectively. 

The  following  table  shows  the  actual 
money  supply  and  its  growth  rate  for 
the  last  2  years — it  is  a  bleak  picture: 


Date 


Amount 
(iMllions) 


Ml  powth 
tariet 


Actual 
growth 


Amount 
(b.llions) 


Mtpowtti 
target 


Actual 
growth 


Dale 


Amount      M|  growth 
(billions)  target 


Actual 
growth 


Amount 
(billions) 


Ml  growth 
target 


Actual 
growth 


1974 

January $271.3  0) 

February 272.6  3    -6 

March 274.1  6H-9H 

April 275.5  6)4-7H 

May 276.2  3    -7 

June 277.7  3    -7 

July 278.9  3H-7H 

Augu'it 279.5  2    -« 

September 279. 8  *'i-ei*i 

October 281.1  3-6 

November 282.5  4»i-7>i 

December 283.1  6H-9H 

Tot&ll974 


3.55 

$575.5 

5.75 

580.5 

6.60 

584.3 

6.13 

588.2 

3.05 

590.2 

6.52 

594.4 

5.19 

597.9 

2.58 

600.7 

1.29 

602.5 

5.58 

607.2 

5. 98 

610.5 

2.55 

612.4 

9H-124 
7»4-9»; 

5H-8^ 
4H-  7H 
5H-8H 

5>f-7H 

5    -  7H 

8-lOH 

8-lOH 


8.61 
10.43 
7.86 
8.01 
4.08 
8.54 
7.07 
5.62 
3.60 
9.36 
6.52 
3.73 


4.66 


7.18 


January $281.9  5-7  -5.09 

February 281.9  3)4- 6H  0 

March 284.1  iM- IVi  13.24 

April 284.9  5    -  7H  3.38 

May 287.6  6^-9  11.37 

June 291.0  7    -  9U  14.19 

July 291.9  6H-9H  3.71 

August 293.2  3    -  5H  5.34 

September 293.6  4)4-7  1.64 

October   293.4  3    -  7  -.82 

November 295.7  6    -10  9.41 

December 294.9  4-7  -3.25 

ToUn975..' 4.17  . 


$614.5 
618.2 
623.0 
626.7 
633.7 
642.4 
647.5 
650.6 
652.9 
655.7 
661.6 
663.3 


7)4-10 

4.11 

7    -10 

7.23 

6H-8)^ 

9.32 

8    -10 

7.13 

9)4-11^- 

13.40 

9    -IIH 

16.47 

9    -12 

9.53 

8    -10)4 

5.75 

8,'M0f4 

4.24 

5>4-«)4 

5.15 

7)^10)4 

10.80 

7    -10 

3.08 

8.31 


■  Not  available. 

Now  the  Fed,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  attempt- 
ing to  dismiss  the  M,  measurement  as  be- 
ing of  little  consequence.  Dr.  Burns  ob- 
serves that  there  are  "profoimd  uncer- 
tainties" in  the  behavior  of  the  narrowly 
defined  money  supply  and  that  the  Fed 
is  giving  more  weight  to  the  broader 
measurements  of  the  money  supply  such 
asM:. 

Unfortunately,  Dr.  Bums'  record  In 
achieving  his  established  goals  for  M, 
growth  has  been  as  poor  as  for  M,.  In  the 
past  twenty-three  months  Dr.  Burns  has 
missed  his  goal  for  Mi.  growth  eighteen 
times,  and  only  achieved  his  goal  five 
times.  Of  the  five  times  he  achieved  his 
goal  twice,  and  did  so  by  barely  reaching 
the  bottom  of  the  range. 

This  poor  performance,  Mr.  SpesJcer, 
on  both  Ml  and  M-  leads  to  one  of  two 
possible  conclusions.  One  conclusion  for 
this  failure  is  that  Dr.  Burns  and  the 
Open  Market  Committee  are  incompetent 
and  unable  to  attain  the  established 
goals.  The  other  conclusion  is  that  Dr. 
Burns  is  setting  false  goals,  ones  that  he 
has  no  intention  of  trying  to  attain  in 
order  to  placate  the  Congress,  and  the 
people,  while  he  secretly  operates  as  he 
pleases. 

Regardless  of  which  conclusion  you 
believe,  there  is  only  one  course  of  action 
available — the  removal  of  Dr.  Arthur 
Bums  from  his  position  on  the  Board  of 
Governors.  The  problem  lies  not  in  the 
choice  of  targets  so  much  as  Dr.  Bums' 
failure  to  come  close  to  hitting  them. 

In  a  period  that  requires  confidence  in 
our  leaders  charged  with  responsibility 
for  our  economic  growth  only  the  fool- 
hardly  can  maintain  faith  in  Dr.  Bums. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RoNCAUO)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  RoNCALio,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Patman,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Albert  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
RoNCALio)  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  material. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  and  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles : 

S.  2672.  An  act  to  extend  the  State  Taxa- 
tion of  Depositories  Act;  and 

3 J.  Res.  167.  A  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Railroad  Revltallzatlon  and  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1976. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  1  o'clock  p.m.)  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow  Tuesday,  Febru- 
ary 17,  1976,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2633.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  request  for 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  transi- 
tion quarter  and  a  proposed  budget  amend- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1977  for  the  legislative 
branch  (H.  Doc.  No.  94-369) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

2634.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  proposed  pro- 
gram for  the  construction  of  nonnuclear 
powered  ships  equipped  with  the  AEGIS  area 
air  defense  weapon  system,  together  with  an 
alternative  all-nuclear  program,  pursuant  to 
section  804  of  Public  Law  93-366  (H.  Doc.  No. 
94-370);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2636.  A  Wtter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, jtransmittlng  the  annual  report  of 
the  Federal  Crop  Insxirance  Corporation  for 
the  1975  crop  year,  pursuant  to  61  Stat.  719. 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

2536.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Osmmisslon,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission  Act  of  1974  to  make  certain  tech- 
nical changes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

2537.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  Council  act  No.  1-89,  "To  provide 
for  the  semiannual  safety  Inspection  of  all 
buses  registered  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  for  other  purposes; "  pursuant  to  section 
602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2538.  A  letter  from  the  CThalrman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  Council  act  No.  1-91,  "To  amend  the 
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Revenue  Act  of  1976,  as  amended,  and  to 
adopt  implementing  regulations,"  pursuant 
to  section  602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Coliunbla. 

2539.  A  letter  from  tbe  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation, Department  of  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare,  transmitting  his  24Ui  a-nnimi  re- 
port covering  fiscal  year  1974,  on  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  maintenance  and  op- 
eration of  schools  and  for  construction  of 
school  facilities  In  federally  affected  areas 
and  disaster  relief  of  schools  in  major  dis- 
aster areas,  pursuant  to  section  401(c)  of 
Public  Law  81-874  and  section  12(c)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  81-815;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  lAbor. 

2540.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  report  off  the 
Office's  activities  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  during  calendar  year  1976.  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.G.  552(d);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2541.  A  letter  from  the  Qovernor  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  President,  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany, transmitting  a  report  of  disposal  of 
foreign  excess  property  by  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  and  Canal  Zone  Qovemment  for 
the  year  ended  December  31.  1975.  pursuant 
to  section  404(d)  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2542.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  proposed  plan  for 
the  use  and  distribution  of  the  judgment 
funds  awarded  to  the  Pillager  Bands  of  Chip- 
pewa Indians  In  docket  144  before  the  Indian 
Claims  CJommlsslon,  pursuant  to  87  Stat.  466; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

2543.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  report  on  negotiated 
sales  contracts  for  the  disposal  of  materials 
during  the  period  JiUy  1  through  December 
31.  1975.  pursuant  to  section  2(b)  of  Public 
Law  87-689;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

2544.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  X3S.  In- 
formation Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  U.3.  Information  Agency,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Relations. 

2546.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director. 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Board  of  International  Broadcast- 
ing Act  of  1973  and  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1977  and  1978  for  carry- 
ing out  that  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations. 

•^546.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration,  transmitting 
notice  of  a  meeting  to  be  held  to  develop  a 
voluntary  agreement  to  Implement  the  allo- 
cation and  information  provisions  of  the  In- 
ternational Energy  Program,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 262(c)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2647.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  remove  the  limitation  on  dues 
for  U.S.  membership  in  the  International 
Criminal  Police  Organization,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2648.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Com- 
modity Futures  leading  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  as  it 
pertains  to  the  Immunity  of  certain  wit- 
nesses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2549.  A  letter  from  the  president.  Jewish 
War  Veterans  U.S.A.  National  Memorial.  Inc., 


transmitting  the  annual  audit  reports  of  the 
organization  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March 
31,  1975,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  88-504;  to 
the  C<Mnmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2550.  A  letter  from  the  national  president. 
Ladies  of  the  Grand  Army  of  Uie  Republic, 
Inc.,  transmitting  the  official  ftudit  of  the 
organization  as  of  August  31.  1975,  and  for 
the  4  fiscal  years  then  ended,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  88-604;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

2551.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting 
the  report  of  the  final  valxiation  of  properties 
of  common  carriers,  pursuant  to  section  19a 
(d)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

2552.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hecdth, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  increase  FICA  and  Self-Employ- 
ment Taxes;  and  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  revise  the  retroactive  payments  and 
retirement  test  provisions,  and  phase  out 
student  benefits  imder  the  Old-Age,  Sur- 
vivors, and  Disability  Insurance  Program; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  (Commerce. 

Received  From  the  Comptroller  General 

2553.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  actions  that  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  can  take  to  reduce 
the  hepatitis  risk  associated  with  blood 
transfusions;  jointly  to  the  Ck>mmittees  on 
Government  Operations,  and  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

2554.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  need  to  change  the  policy  of  paying 
a  cost-of-living  allowance  to  certain  Federal 
employees  serving  in  nonforeign  areas  out- 
side the  48  contiguous  States;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  C3ovemment  Operations,  and 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

2655.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
r^>ort  on  the  need  for  management  improve- 
ments in  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Ckjmmls- 
slon's  program  for  licensing  users  of  radio- 
active materials;  Jointly,  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMrrPEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

[Pursuant  to  H.  Res.  982,  the  following  re- 
port XDOS  filed  on  Feb.  11,  1976] 

Mr.  PIKE:  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence. Report  on  the  reconunendations  of  the 
final  report  of  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  (Rep.  No.  94-833).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

292.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
LegisUture  of  the  Stote  of  Oklahoma,  rela- 
tive to  regulations  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  congressional  control  on 
regulatory  agencies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

293.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Georgia,  relative  to  calling  a 
constitutional  convention;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary, 

294.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  relative  tolEe 
estate  tax  exemption;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

295.  Also,  mem(M-ial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  South  Dakota,  relative  to  amending 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

296.  Also,  memorial  of  the  LegisUture  of 
the  State  of  Michigan,  relative  to  malnutri- 
tion; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agricul- 
ture, and  International  Relations. 

297.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  relative  to 
funding  for  the  women's,  infants'  and  chil- 
dren's nutrition  program;  jolntiy  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Education  and  Labor,  and  Agri- 
culture. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  Clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

Mr.  HARRINGTON  introduced  a  biU  (HJl 
11892)  for  the  reUef  of  Choong  Law,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII, 

Mr.  SPENCE  introduced  a  bUl  (HJl.  11891) 
to  autiiorlze  the  establishment  of  the  Con- 
garee  Swamp  National  Preserve  in  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

394.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  Teachers  of 
English  to  l^>eakers  of  Other  Languages, 
Washington,  D.C.,  relative  to  compensatory 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

395.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  coxincil.  Lake- 
wood,  Calif.,  relative  to  general  revenue 
sharing;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

396.  Also,  petition  of  the  Btoul  County 
CoimcU,  Wailuku,  HawaU,  relative  to  the  re- 
turn of  the  island  of  Kahoolawe  to  the  State 
of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

397.  Also,  petition  of  the  Grand  National 
Assembly  of  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Romania,  relative  to  the  Conference  on  Euro- 
pean Security  and  Cooperation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations. 

398.  Also,  petition  of  Etoug  Famam,  Mis- 
sion Hills,  Calif.,  and  others,  relative  to  gun 
control;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

899.  Also,  petition  of  the  Ulster  County 
Legislature,  Kingston.  N.T.,  relative  to  the 
Local  Public  Works  and  Capital  Investment 
Act  of  1976;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

400.  Also,  petition  of  the  National  Cotton 
Council.  Memphis,  Tenn.,  relative  to  energy, 
jolntiy.  to  the  Committees  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  and  Ways  and  Means,  and 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Enei^. 
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REGULATION  OF  LOBBYING  ACT 

In  compliance  with  Public  Law  601. 
79th  Congress,  title  III,  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act.  section  308(b>.  which 
provides  as  follows: 

(b)  AU  Information  required  to  be  Hied 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 


Cleric  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  complied 
by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting  Jointly, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  cloae  of  the 
calendar  quarter  with  respect  to  which  such 
information  Is  nied  and  shall  be  printed  In 
the  CoNcatssioNAL  Recobo. 


February  16,  1976 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
jointly  submit  their  report  of  the  com- 
pilation required  by  said  law  and  have 
included  all  registrations  and  quarterly 
reports  received. 


REGISTRATIONS  * 

•All  alphanumeric  character,  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2.  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the  Quarterly 
Report  Form. 

iroi''''°T^e^orJl''j:^TZ^^^^^  ---V  in  the  RECOKo.  questions  are  not 

repelfed'oiTly  thJ°^enTa?  a'^weTare 'printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 
^  ON.  COPV  WrrH  THr  Src«r*.T  or  rm  S«,a«  an,  Fn.r  Two  CoPxrs  Wrrn  rHr  C..«k  or  the  Ho.s.  or  ^.s^.rr^. 
This  page  (page  1)  Is  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data:  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  thl.  page)  deal,  with  financial  data. 
P^AC.  AN  "X"  BELOW  THC  APP.o«iATr  Lttte,  o«  Ficu«  in  the  box  at  the  right  or  the  •repot"  heading  below: 
..pxELiMiNAar"  REPOXT  ( "RegUtratlon" ) :  To  "reglater."  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

..Qva.te.lt--  REPO.T:  TO  Indicate  which  one  «' -e^rour  c  1  -a^^^  n"ad''d"lt;o"n;i'jr  srurbT^n!! 
L^J^r  as^rge°^3  ^Jn'd^tr  rU"of  K  pa\«  s^ufd^L^-V- •^"."' "r ?tc"  "preUt^on  and  filing  In  accordance  with  Instruction,  wlU 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act.  


Year:   19- 


REPORT 
Ptjmuant  to  PCSE.AL  Regulation  or  Lobbying  Act 


p 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

( Mark  one  square  only )      | 

NOT.  ON  ITEM  ..A".-(a)  IN  OEN«uL.    Thl.  "^^^.-^t;, |o™ -•^^3*-  ^nre^adV^'a^d^rtr  of  SSslnl^  of"?^e"emp^7er-.     ,If  the 

^'!.em%^;L^-MsT^flrm  ^^h-asTD^fi^m-rpiim^  salaried  sta«  members  of  such  firm  may  Join  In 

filing  a  Report  a.  an  "employee".)  .«,  .„  t.-™  ••!»" 

<!<>   "vmT^inv.r" Tn  flip  OS  an  "emDlover".  write    None    in  answer  to  Item    a.  ...... 

,,n'Cp'lS'SXV,Sr»"K~mu..  .U.  «^.u  wpom  .■«  «.  ■»>  «....«  ot  th,.  ,«,u™..nt  m.,.1,  »«.u..  R.poru,  .,. 
filed  by  their  employers. 


Omsanization  o.  iNorviDUAL  Piling: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  buslneu. 


2   If  thl.  Report  Is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agent,  or  employees 
who  win  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


B.  Employe.. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  bu.lnew.    "  "'         '        ^  — ~"i'»'—  —»■  t« 


If  there  1.  no  employer,  write  ..None." 


•"''Tb^''B:?oirund:rta"lnTry"7cUvniet'ln  connection  with  legislative  Interests,  organization,  and  Individual,  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
"^^  r,  'r;t;?nnrng  su^^h  a^S«."try"n;u^s?flira -^iarterly-.  Report  at  th.  end  of  «u:h  calendar  quarter  In  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  In  connection  with  legUlatlve  IntereaU. 


C.  Lkislative  Inteiwsts.  and  Publications  In  connection  therewith : 


1.  State  approxlmaUly  how  long  legisla- 
tive Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipt, 
and  expenditure.  In  connection  with 
teftolatlve     Interests    have    terminated. 


2.  SUte  the  general  legislative  Interest,  of 
the  perKin  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  InteresU  by  reciting:  (o)  Short 
title,  of  statute,  and  bills;  (b)  Houm  and 
Senate  number,  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known:  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statute,  and 
bills. 


□  place  an  "X"  In  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 

(Answer  Items  1.  2.  and  3  In  the  space  below.    Attach  addlUonal  page,  if  more  space  Is  needed) 


3.  In  the  case  of  thoM  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  Issued  or  dis- 
tributed In  connection  with  legislative  In- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed:  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  ( If  publication. 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (U  publication,  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


4  M  ttoi.  to  a  "Preliminary-  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  --Quarterly-  Report,  state  below  what  the  7^""  i'"^^"^""*  °J  """^^ 
oktVd  MDen.es  will  be  and  If  for  an  .ngent  or  employee,  state  aUo  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  to  to  be. 
K  tms  is^a  *Qumerly"  Report,  disregard  this  Item  ••C4--  and  fill  out  Item  -D"  and  "B"  on  the  back  of  thto  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Regtotratlon)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.'^ 


AFFIDAVIT 

(Omitted  In  printing* 
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A.  Achilles  Marine  Company,  410  Lakevllle 
Road,  Lake  Success,  N.T. 


A.  A.  John  Adams,  John  Adams  Associates, 
Inc.,  1825  K  Street,  NW,  Suite  210,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  John  Adams  Associates,  1826  K  Street. 
NW.  Suite  210.  Washington,  D.C.  20006  (for 
Industrial  Oas  Cleaning  Institute) . 


A.  John    Adams   Associates   Inc.,    1825   K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  210,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Industrial      Oas      Cleanmg     Institute, 
Stamford,  Conn. 

A.  Aeron  Marine  Shipping  Co.,  410  Lake- 
ville  Road,  Lake  Success,  N.Y. 


A.  AJax  Marine   Shipping  Co..  410  Lake- 
vllle  Road,  Lake  Success,  N.Y. 


A.  Webb  M.  Alspaugh,  1050  17th  Street 
NW.  Suite  650.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  (an  Ohio 
Corporation),  Midland  Building,  Cleveland, 
Ohio  44115. 

A.  Alston,  MlUer  &  Oaines,  1200  Citizens 
&  Southern  National  Bank  Building,  Atlanta, 
Oa.  30303. 

B.  West  Paces,  Inc.,  1385  West  Paces  Ferry 
Road  NW..  Atlanta,  Oa.  30327. 

A.  Nancy  Altman,  National  Council  to 
Control  Handguns.  1910  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Council  to  Control  Handguns. 


A.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance, 
Inc..  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 


A.  American  Honey  Producers  Association, 
P.O.  Box  368,  Minco,  Okla.  73059. 


A.  American    Paratranslt    Institute,    6822 
Mindello  Street,  Coral  Oables,  Fla. 


A.  American  Public  Oas  Association,  2600 
Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  SvUte  1114,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20037. 

A.  Appalachian  Hardwood  Manufacturers, 
Inc..  164  South  Main  Street,  NCNB  BuUdlng. 
Room  408.  High  Point,  N.C.  27260. 


A.  Andrea  Apple,  4410  Olando  Lane,  Bowie, 
Md.  20715. 

B.  Women's  Lobby,  Inc.,  1345  O  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 


A.  Arent,  Fox,  Klntner,  Plotkln  &  Kahn, 
1815  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Oreetlng  Card 
Publishers,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 


A.  Jean  Arthurs.  4023  25th  Road  North, 
Arlington.  Va.  22207. 

B.  Society  of  Military  Widows,  P.O.  Box 
254,  Coronado,  Calif.  92118. 


A.  Carl  F.  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Securities  Industry  Association,  20 
Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 

A.  Athena  Marine  Shipping  Co.,  410  Lake- 
vllle  Road.  Lake  Success,  N.Y. 

A.  Atlas  Marine  Co.,  410  LakevlUe  Road, 
Lake  Success,  N.Y, 

A.  Automotive  Parts  Rebullders  Associa- 
tion. 6849  Old  Dominion  Drive,  McLetm,  Va. 
22101. 

A.  Baker  &  McKenzle,  816  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago.  20  North  Wack- 
er  Drive.  Chicago,  QI.  60606. 


A.  Nancy  L.  Ball,  Edelman  International, 
1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DjC.  20006. 

B.  Aerospatiale,  c/o  DGA  Internatloni^, 
1225  19th  Street  NW.,  WashUigton,  D.C. 
20006. 


A.  E.  Clinton  Bamberger,  Jr.,  733  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Legal  Services  Corp.,  733  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Tom  Barlow,  Room  731,  1346  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Environmental  Action.  Boom  731,  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  Sadie  R.  Baulcb,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue,   Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachiisetts  Avenue,  Washington. 
20036. 


A.  John  N.  Bauman,  333  Barr  Building, 
910   17th   Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  White    Consolidated    Industries,    Inc., 
11770    Berea   Road,   Cleveland,   Ohio   44111. 


A.  John    E.    Bearer,    1001    Broad    Street, 
Johnstown,  Pa.  15907. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Electric  Co.,  et  al.,   1001 
Broad  Street,  Johnstown,  Pa.  15907. 


A.  Noreen  H.  Beebe,  1016  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Plumbing- 
Heating-Cooling  Contractors,  1016  20th 
Sla-eet  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Howell  E.  Begle,  Jr.,  Vemer,  Lllpfert, 
Bemhard  &  McPherson,  StUte  1110,  1660  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  La  Fort- 
aleza,  San  Juan,  PJl.  00902. 

A.  C.  Robert  Benedict,  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  212,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Osteopathic  Hospital  Associa- 
tion, 930  Busse  Highway,  Park  Ridge,  111. 
60068. 


A.  William  S.  Bergman,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Collectors  Association,  4040 
West  70th  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55436. 

A.  Ellen  Berman,  1012  14th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  901,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Consumer  Federation  of  America. 


A.  Robert   B.   Bizal,    1000    16th    St.   NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.   (Indiana),  200  East 
Randolph  Drive,  Chicago,  HI.  60601. 


A.  Alan  W.  Bock,  1121  National  Press  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20045. 

B.  Libertarian    Advocate,    1121     National 
Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20045. 


A.  Bregman,  Abell,  Solter  &  Kay,  1900  L 
Street  NW.,  Svate  610,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1709  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 


A.  Bregman,  Abell,  Solter  &  Kay,  1900  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  610,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Avis  Rent  A  Car  System,  Inc.,  900  Old 
Country  Road,  Oarden  City.  N.Y.  11530. 


A.  Jacqueline  Brunell,  American  Nurses' 
Association,  Inc.,  1030  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Nurses'  Association.  Inc.,  2420 
Pershing  Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108. 


A.  D.  V.  Burke,  P.O.  Box  1724.  Rockvllle. 
Md.  20850. 

B.  National  Association  of  State  Lotteries 
(NASL) ,  c/o  Connecticut  State  Lottery,  1290 
Silas  Deane  Highway.  Wethersfield.  Conn. 
06109. 

A.  Harry  W.  Btizzerd.  Jr..  1725  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  903,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Outdoor  Power  Equipment  Institute, 
Inc..  1725  K  Street  NW..  Suite  903,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 


A.  Cable,  McDaniel,  Bowie  &  Bond.  915 
Blaustein   Building,    Baltimore,    Md.    21201. 

B.  Crown  Central  Petroleum  Corp.,  1  North 
Charles  Street,  P.O.  Box  1166,  Baltimore,  Md. 
21203. 


A.  F.  Murray  Callahan,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Home  Furnishings  Repre- 
sentatives, Association,  666  Lakeshore  Drive. 
Suite  1726,  Chicago,  ni.  60611. 


A.  F.  Patricia  Callahan,  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  802,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Se«u-s,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Sears  Tower,  Chi- 
cago, ni.  60684. 


A.  David  A.  Caney,  1735  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 


A.  Carl  J.  Carlson,  575  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Cigar  Association  of  America,  Inc.,  575 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 


A.  Charles  M.  Carroll,  1225  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  DOA    International,    Inc.,     1225     19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Jared  G.  Carter,  Post  Office  Box  720, 
Uklah,  CaUf.  95482. 

B.  Gulf  Interstate  Engineering  Co.,  Post 
Office  Box  1916,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 


A.  Ann  M.  Case,  Phelps  Dodge  Corp.,  1630 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  nielps  Dodge  Corp.,  300  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 


A.  Chester  Bank;  Chester,  Connecticut. 
Chester  Savings  Bank;  Chester,  Connecticut 
06412. 


A.  Katherine  M.  Chrtotie,  Edelman  Inter- 
national, 1730  Peimsylvanla  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Aerospatiale,  c/o  DOA  International, 
1226  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 


A.  Citizens  for  Class  Action  Lawsuite,  491^ 
Belt  Road  NW.,  Washmgton.  D.C.  20016. 

A.  CLA,  Inc.,  1101  N.  Calvert  Street,  Suite 
1708.  Baltimore,  Md.  21202. 


A.  Cladouhos  &  Brashares,  1760  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ashland  Oil,  Inc.,  1401  ^^nchester  Ave- 
nue, Ashland,  Ky.  41101. 

A.  Cladouhos  &  Brashares,  1750  New  York 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006.. 

B.  Crown  Central  Petroleum  Corp.,  One 
North  Charles  Street,  P.O.  Box  1168,  Balti- 
more, Md.  21203. 

A.  Jos^h  M.  Clapp,  11833  Ooya  Drive, 
Potomac,  Md.  20854. 

B.  Roadway  Express,  Inc..  P.O.  Box  471. 
Akron,  Ohio  44309. 


A.  Thomas  R.  Clark,  777  14th  Street  NW„ 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 
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B.  General  Electric  Co..  777  14tli  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Cllfforu  Warnke,  Olaas.  Mcllwaln  &  Fin- 
ney. 815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Congress  of  Micronesia.  Salpan, 
Mariana  Islands  96950. 


A.  Coles  &  Ooertner.  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Crown  Central  Petroleum  Corp..  One 
North  Charles  Street,  P.O.  Box  1168.  Balti- 
more, Md.  21203. 

A.  Committee  for  Handgun  Control,  Inc.. 
Ill  East  Wacker  Drive,  23d  Floor.  Chicago. 
111.  60601. 

A.  Dana  C.  Contratto.  1800  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Morgan.  Lewis  &  Bocklus  (for  Associated 
Gas  Distributors) ,  1800  M  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 


A.  Council  for  the  Preservation  of  World- 
wide Meetings,  1101  16th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

A.  John  A.  Couture,  1619  Massacbusette 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association. 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20036. 

A.  Everett  E.  Cutter.  620  Southwest,  Fifth 
Avenue  Building.  Suite  912.  Portland,  Oreg. 
97204. 

B.  Oregon  Railroad  AssocUtlon.  620  South- 
west Fifth  Avenue  Building,  Suite  912.  Port- 
land. Oreg.  97204. 

A.  David  Cynamon.  1910  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Council  to  Control  Handguns, 
1910  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 


A.  Dairyman,  Inc.,  604  Portland  Building, 
200  West  Broadway,  LoulsvUle,  Ky.  40202. 

A.  Danzansky,  Dickey,  Tydings,  Quint  & 
Gordon.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.,  1900  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 


A.  Stephen  I.  Danzansky,  Danzanaky, 
Dickey,  Tydings,  Quint  &  Gordon,  1120  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.,  1900  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 


A.  A.  Richard  Davis,  15216  Charlotte  Ave- 
nue. San  Jose,  Calif.  95124. 


A.  Charles   W.   Davis.   One  First  National 
Plaza.  No.  5200.  Chicago,  ni.  60603. 

B.  People's  Gas  Co..  122  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 


A.  Thomas  A.  Davis.  1776  P  Street  NW.. 
Suite  108.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Corporation  for  Hoiising  Part- 
nerships. 1776  F  Street.  NW..  Suite  108. 
Washington  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Davis.  1776  P  Street  NW., 
No.  108,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  National  Life  and  Accident  Insur- 
ance Co..  et  al..  National  Life  Center.  Nash- 
ville. Tenn.  37250. 

A.  J.  Edward  Day.  21  Dupont  Circle  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users.  1725 
K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006 


A.  J.  Edward  Day.  21  Dupont  Circle  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Electronic  Industries  Association.  Con- 
sumer Electronics  Group.  3001  I  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Gaston  de  Beam.  Hoffman-La  Roche. 
Inc..  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  300,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hoffman-La  Roche,  Inc..  340  Klngsland 
Street,  NuUey.  N.J.  07110. 

A.  DOA  International,  Inc..  1226  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Henry  L.  Diamond.  One  Farragut  Square 
South,  3rd  noor,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Charles  Benenson,  380  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 


A.  Dicksteln,  Shapiro  &  Morln.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Integrated  Resources.  Inc..  296  Madison 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 


A.  Dicksteln.  Shapiro  &  Morln.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Societies  for 
Clinical  Social  Work,  698  West  End  Avenue. 
New  York,  NY.  10025. 

A.  Michael  P.  Dineen,  Lumbermen's  Mutual 
Casualty  Co..  1611  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20005. 

B.  Lumbermen's  Mutual  Casualty  Co..  Long 
Grove.  111.  60049. 

A.  Dennis  C.  DU,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
903.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Outdoor  Power  Equipment  Institute, 
Inc..  1725  K  Street  NW..  Suite  903.  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20006. 

A.  Domestic  Petroleum  Council.  Inc.,  1629 
K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Richard  M.  Donaldson.  1736  Midland 
Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44115. 

B.  The  Standard  OU  Company  (an  Ohio 
Corporation).  Midland  Building.  Cleveland. 
Ohio  44115. 

A.  John  H.  Dunne,  1126  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Federation  of  Professional 
and  Technical  Engineers.  AFL-CIO,  1126  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 


A.  David  Dunning,  National  Retired  Teach- 
ers Association /American  Association  of  Re- 
tired Persons.  1909  K  Street  NW..  Washlngtcn, 
DC.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association/ 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
1909  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Clifford  E.  Edwards,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Thomas  Ehrlich,  733  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Legal  Services  Corp.,  733  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

A.  William  Emerson,  TRW  Inc.,  2030  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  TRW  Inc.,  23555  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleve- 
land. Ohio  44117. 

A.  Steven  L.  Engelberg.  Price,  Grove.  En- 
gelberg.  &  Fried.  1737  De  Sales  Street.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Legal  Services  Corp.,  733  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Jay  S.  Engerman.  1101  North  Calvert 
Street.  Suite  1708.  Baltimore,  Md.  21202. 

B.  CLA,  Inc.,  1101  North  Calvert  Street, 
Suite  1706,  B«ltim(»«,  Md.  21303. 


A.  James  F.  Plug.  3904  Brandywlne  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Energy  Action  Committee,  P.O.  Box 
19.100.  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Esther  Safran  Foer.  1825  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  210.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  John  Adams  Associates  Inc.  (for  In- 
dustrial Gas  Cleaning  Institute).  1825  K 
Street  NW..  Suite  210,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 


A.  Gerard  J.  Forney.  141  Battery  Street.  San 
Francisco.  Calif .  94 1 1 1 . 

B.  Uranium  Enrichment  Associates,  141 
Battery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94111. 

A.  John  S.  Forsythe.  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance, 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

A.  Gary  R.  Frlnk.  2535  Massacbusette  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20008. 

B.  The  Organization  for  the  Management 
of  Alaska's  Resources.  Inc.,  Pouch  7010.  An- 
chorage, Alaska  99510. 

A.  Diane  Gabay.  Room  731.  1346  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  E:nvlronmental  Action,  Inc.,  Room  731, 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 
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A.  John  Gabusl,  434  First  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

B.  Energy  Action  Committee,  Suite  302, 
1523  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Gallor  &  Ellas,  700  E  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

B.  Century  OU  Co.,  P.O.  Box  4649,  Anaheim, 
Calif.  92803. 

A.  WlUUm  T.  Oibb  ni,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Ave  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 
Inc..  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30006. 


A.  James  M.  Gibson.  956  North  Monroe 
Street.  Arlington,  Va.  32201. 

B.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services,  956  North  Monroe  Street,  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22201. 


A.  Oiiicburg,  Feldman  &  Bress,  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Northeast    Petroleum    Industries,    Inc., 
295  Eastern  Avenue,  Chelsea,  Mass.  02150. 


A.  Howard  Goldberg,  1225  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  DGA     International,    Inc.,     1225     19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

A.  Golden    Eagle    Refining    Co.,   Inc..   615 
South  Flower  Street,  Loe  Angeles,  Calif. 


A.  Abe  A.  Goldman,  2834  28th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20008. 

B.  Coalition  For  Pair  Copyright  Protection, 
Suite  700,  1920  L  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 


A.  Ruth  Gonze,  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 


A.  Charles    E.    Goodell,    1325    19th   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  DGA    International.    Inc.,    1238    19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Donald  R.  Greeley,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  603,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Celanese    Corp.,    1211    Avenue    of   the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.T.  10036. 


A.  Theodore  R.  Oroom.  Oroom  and  Nord- 
berg,  Suite  600.  1701  PennsylTanU  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hie  Ad  Hoe  Oroup  on  LUe  Insurance 
Company  Taxation  of  Pension  Funds. 


A.  Wesley  E.  Oross,  604  Portland  Building, 
200  West  Broadway.  LoulsTllle.  Ky.  40303. 

B.  Dairymen,  Inc.,  604  Portland  BtiUdlng, 
300  West  Broadway.  Loulsrllle,  Ky.  40300. 

A.  James  L.  Oundy,  164  South  Main  Street, 
NCNB  BuUdlng.  Room  408.  High  Point.  N.C. 
37360. 

B.  Appalachian  Hardwood  Manufacturers, 
Inc..  164  South  Main  Street.  NCNB  BuUdlng. 
Boom  408,  High  Point,  N.O.  27360. 

A.  B.  VanDenburg  Hall.  1400  North  Dble 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  33201. 


A.  Hamel.  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders.  1770 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  30006. 

B.  Freda  B.  Caspersen.  P.O.  Box  696, 
Venice,  Fla.  SS808. 

A.  WllUam  B.  Harman.  Jr.,  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.O.  30008. 

B.  American  Council  of  Ltfe  Insurance, 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.O.  20008. 

A.  Walter  Harris.  TRW  inc..  3030  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  30036. 

B.  TRW  Inc.,  33555  Euclid  Avenue.  Cleve- 
land. Ohio  44117. 

A.  Richard  Dean  Henderson.  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1008,  Wadilngton,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Private  Truck  Council  of  America.  Inc., 
1101  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  1008.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  30036. 

A.  Jack  E.  Herington.  1801  K  Street  NW^ 
Suite  1201.  Washington.  D.O.  30006. 

B.  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1301, 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 


A.  Hewes  &  Wolf.  1730  I  Street  NW.,  Suite 
400.  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Petroleum  Association, 
Building  2.  Suite  D,  3101  North  Front  Street, 
Harrlsburg,  Pa.  17110. 

A.  Frederic  W.  Hickman.  1  First  National 
Plaza.  No.  8200,  Ohlcago.  111.  60608. 

B.  The  First  National  Bank  ot  Chicago,  1 
First  National  Plaza,  Chicago,  HI.  60670. 

A.  Frederic  W.  Hickman,  1  First  National 
Plaza.  No.  5200,  Chicago,  HI.  60603. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent  In- 
surers, 3600  River  Road,  DesFlalnes,  m. 
60018. 

A.  Frederic  W.  Hickman.  1  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200,  Chicago,  IU.60603. 

B.  Northwest  Industries,  inc.,  6800  Sears 
Tower,  Chicago,  HI.  60606. 

A.  Frederic  W.  Hickman,  1  First  National 
Plaza.  No.  5200,  Chicago,  111  60608. 

B.  Peoples  Gas  Co.,  132  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  m.  60603. 

A.  Catherine  J.  Hill.  431  New  Jersey  Ave- 
nue SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  30003. 

B.  National  (Counsel  Associates,  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  30003. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson,  816  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Committee  for  Fair  Reform  of  the  Cus- 
toms Laws,  406  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Izetta  B.  Hoge,  400  LlSnfant  Plaza  East. 
SW.,  Suite  3206,  Washington,  D.C.  30024. 
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B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Busness.  490  L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW.,  Suite 
3206,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

A.  Michael  E.  Horrell,  1760  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  300.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Coiincil,  1760 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  300,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 


A.  Houger,  Garvey  &  Schubert,  1019  19th 
Street  NW.,  8th  Floor,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  1610  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Arthur  L.  Howard,  4300  North  Old 
Dominion  Drive.  Apartment  910.  Arlington, 
Va.  22207. 

B.  Washington  Gas  Light  Co.,  1100  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  DebCH-ah  Imle,  18th  and  M  Streets  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  15th  and  M  Streets 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  International  Society  of  Professional 
Bums.  P.O.  Box  6296.  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 


A.  W.  Pat  Jennings,  490  L'Enfant  Plaza 
East  SW.,  Room  3210,  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

B.  Slurry  Transport  Association,  490  L'En- 
fant Plaza  East  SW.,  Room  3210,  Washington. 
D.C.  20024. 

A.  Nlchcdas  Johnson,  Suite  411A,  1346  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Wadilngton.  D.O. 
20036. 

B.  National  Citizens  Communications  Lob- 
by, P.O.  Box  19101.  Washington.  D.O.  20036. 

A.  Neal  Jones,  Edelman  International.  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Aerospatiale,  c/o  DOA  International. 
1226  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 


A.  Charles  W.  E:archer,  1735  Midland 
Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44116. 

B.  Tbe  Standard  Oil  Co.  (an  Ohio  oorpom- 
tlon).  Midland  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
44116. 

A.  Jefferson  D.  Keith,  1343  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation, 1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

A.  Kathy  Kelly,  3116  S  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20008. 

B.  U.S.  National  Student  Association,  2116 
S  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

A.  Charles  L.  King,  1730  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance, 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

A.  Kominers.  Fort.  Schlefer  &  Boyer,  1776 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Athena  Marine  Shipping  Co.,  et  al.,  410 
Lakevllle  Etoad,  Lake  Success,  N.Y. 

A.  John  T.  Korsmo,  P.O.  Box  3666,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20007. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute,  P.O.  Box  3566, 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 


A.  Michael  Kowalsky,  676  Madison  Avenue. 
New  Ytwk,  N.Y.  10022. 

B.  Cigar  Association  of  America.  Inc.,  678 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 


A.  Stephen  W.  Kraus,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

A.  Homer  L.  Krout,  1606  North  Johnson 
Street,  Arlington,  Vs.  22301. 

B.  National  Association  of  Theatre  Own- 
ers, Inc..  1600  Broadway.  Suite  2003.  Mtow 
Y<»-k,  N.Y.  10036. 

A.  George  B.  Kununer  m.  299  Paik  Avenue^ 

New  YOTk,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Westvaco  Cch^.,  299  Park  Avenue.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 


A.  Sarah  M.  laird,  1730  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  VJB^ 
1730  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Michael  Lehrman,  1226  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  DGA  International,  Inc.,  1226  19tli 
Street  NW..  Wasiblngton,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Donald  Lerch  &  Co..  Inc..  1030  16th 
Stree<t  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Natural  Gas  Supply  Committee,  1026 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Gilbert  B.  Lessenoo,  2021  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Mills,  Inc.,  9300  Wayaata  Boule- 
vard, Minneapolis,  Minn.  66440. 

A.  Libertarian  Advocate,  1121  National 
Press  Building,  Washington.  D.C.  20046. 


A.  Leigh    Lindjord.    1800   M   Street    NW.. ' 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Morgan,  Lewis  &  Bocklus  (Fw  Asso- 
ciated Gas  Distrlbut<ns) ,  1800  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Ron  M.  Linton,  1016  18th  Street  NW, 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  County  of  Baltimore.  Ill  West  Chesa- 
peake Avenue,  Towson,  Md.  21204. 

A.  H.  Richard  Uoyd,  Jr.,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  aen««l  Electric  Co.,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


A.  Christian  J.  Lund,  1125  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  United  Technologies  CXxp.,  1126  IStti 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Eugene  H.  Luntey,  106  Montague  Street, 
BnxAlyn,  N.Y.  11201. 

B.  "Hie  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co.,  196  Mon- 
tague Street.  BnxAlyn,  N.Y.  11201. 

A.  Kenneth  T.  Lyons.  17  BoUnwood  Boad. 
Norwood,  Mass. 

B.  National  Association  of  Government 
Employees.  288  Dorchester  Avenue.  Boston. 
Mass.  02127. 

A.  J.  Jerome  Madden.  Suite  1300. 1030  16th 
Street  NW.,  Wadilngton,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  mi  Lilly  &  Co..  307  Bast  McCarty  Street, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  46206. 

A.  Jane  C.  Magulre,  KUhbM'ly-Claik  Corp.. 
1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Weafalngtoo, 
D.C.  30006. 

B.  Kimberly-Clark  Ooip.,  North  Lake  Street, 
Neenah,  Wis.  64966. 

A.  Michael  Mann,  Boom  731,  1346  Connec- 
ticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Environmental  Action.  Inc.,  Room  731. 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngttm. 
D.C.  30036. 
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X  A.  Ronald  M.  Marcus.  1165  15th  StrMt  NW.. 

8ult«  713.  Washington.  D.C.  30005. 

B.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Coun- 
cil. 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Suite  713.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

A.  John  B.  Martin.  1909  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association/ 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 
1909  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20049. 


A.  Paul  J.  Maaon.  1730  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20008. 

A.  Ronald  D.  McCall.  Fowler.  White.  Oillen. 
Boggs,  Vlilar«al  and  Banker.  P~A.,  P.O.  Box 
1438,  Tampa.  Fla.  33601. 

B.  Otto  Pottberg  Trust.  Landmark  Union 
Trust  Bank  of  St.  Petersburg.  N.A..  and 
Alrlc  C.  T.  Pottberg,  Trustees,  Central  and 
Ninth  Street,  St.  Petarsburg,  Fla. 

A.  Wayne  McConnack,  Suite  370,  1  Dupont 
Circle  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Law  Schools, 
Suite  370.  1  Dupont  Circle  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 


A.  Francis  O.  McDermott,  1760  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  1110,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Peoples  Oas  Co.,  122  South  Michigan 
Avenue.  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

A.  Michael  B.  McFarland.  1600  Rhode  Is- 
land Avenue,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  Linda  S.  McFarlln.  490  L'Xnfant  Plaza 
East  8W..  Suite  3206.  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  490  L'Enfant  Plaza  Bast.  SW.,  Suite 
3206.  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

A.  Ralph  J.  McNalr,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance, 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

A.  McNutt,  Dudley,  Easterwood  &  liosch. 
910  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Republic  of  Turkey,  Embassy  of  Turkey, 
1606  23d  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Richard  A.  Mehler.  1226  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Automotive  Parts  Rebullders  Associa- 
tion, 6849  Old  Dominion  Drive,  McLean.  Va. 
22101. 

A.  R.  Otto  Meletzke,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 


A.  Faye  Mench,  1909  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association/ 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
1909  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20049. 


A.  Nancy  S.  Metier.  1760  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  300.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council,  1760 
K  Street  NW.,  Smte  300,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Mohbat,  733  l&th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Legal  Services  Corp.,  733  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


A.  John  S.  Monagan,  Whitman  tc  Ransom, 
1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chester  Bank,  Chester  Savings  Bank. 
Chester,  Conn.,  09412. 

A.  Beverly  C.  Moore.  Jr..  4914  Belt  Road 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Citizens  for  Class  Action  Lawsuits.  4914 
Belt  Road  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20016. 


A.  Morgan,  Lewis  &  Bocklus,  1800  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  AsaocUted  Oas  Distributors,  1800  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Frederick  Moring.  1800  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Morgan,  Lewis  &  Bocklus.  1800  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Roger  L.  MoElngo,  4207  Sldebum  Road, 
Fairfax.  Va.  22030. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute.  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Lawrence  P.  Mutter.  6849  Old  Dominion 
Drive.  McLean.  Va.  22101. 

B.  Automotive  Parts  Rebullders  Associa- 
tion, 6849  Old  Dominion  Drive,  McLean.  Va. 
22101. 

A.  William  T.  Nachbaur,  1800  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  920,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  BankAmerlca  Corp.,  Bank  of  America 
Center.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94104. 


A.  National  Association  of  Theatre  Owners. 
Inc.,   1500  Broadway.  New  TOTk.  N.Y.   10036. 

A.  National  Citizens  Communications  Lob- 
by. P.O.  Box  19101.  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

A.  National  Clean  Air  Coalition.  Inc.,  620 
C  Street  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

A.  WUUam  B.  O'Connell,  111  Bast  Wacker 
Drive.  Chicago.  111.  60601. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Asso- 
ciations. Ill  East  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  111. 
60601. 

A.  David  F.  P.  O'Connor.  1910  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Council  to  Control  Handguns, 
1910  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC,  20006. 


A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan.  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  20006. 

B.  The  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Co., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


A.  Patrick  E.  OTJonneU,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  3136  Easton  Turn- 
pike, Fairfield.  Conn.  06431. 


A.  Dudley  L.  O'Neal,  Jr.,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Realtors,  926  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors.  166 
East  Superior  Street.  Chicago,  111.  60611;  928 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 


A.  Charles  J.  Orasln.  1910  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Council  to  Control  Handguns, 
1910  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Kathleen  F.  O'Bsllly.  1012  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Consumer  Federation  of  America,  1012 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  J  Denis  OT^wle,  16th  and  M  Streets 
NW.,  Wasiangton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  BxUIders 
of  the  United  States,  l&th  and  M  Strests 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 


A.  Roland  A.  Ouellette.  General  Motors 
Corp.,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20086. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard.  Detroit,  Mich.  48302. 

A.  Peabody,  Rlvlin,  Lambert  &  Meyers.  1730 
M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Dlverslfled  Industries,  Inc.,  7701  Forsyth 
Boulevard.  Clayton.  Mo.  63106. 

A.  Robert  Pope,  1910  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Council  to  Control  Handguns. 
1910  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DX3.  20006. 


A.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.,  1900  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Prather.  Levenberg.  Seeger,  DooUttle, 
Farmer  &  Ewlng,  1101  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  H.  J.  Baker  &  Brother,  Inc.,  360  Lexing- 
ton Avenue,  New  York.  N.T.  10017. 

A.  Lloyd  Preslar,  1226  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  DGA  InternaUonal  Inc.,  1226  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Donald  E.  PurceU,  1726  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  903,  Wasliington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Outdoor  Power  Equipment  Institute. 
Inc.,  1726  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  903,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

A.  Graham  Purcell,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  Independent  Grain  In- 
spection Agencies,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 


A.  Graham  Purcell,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  PBI/Gordon  Corporation,  Kansas  City, 
Kans. 

A.  Robert  N.  Pyle,  Suite  460,  1707  L  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Fur  Conservation  Institute  of  America, 
Suite  460,  1707  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Regional  Stock  Exchange  Group,  Schlff 
Hardin  &  Walte,  7200  Sears  Tower,  Chicago, 
ni.  60606. 

A.  J.  E.  Relnke,  1080  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Eastern  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  1030  15tb  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  William  A.  Reynolds,  4400  North  Lin- 
coln Boulevard.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73106. 

B.  Aerospatiale,  c/o  DGA  International. 
1226   19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Pam  Rich,  630  C  Street  SB.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20003. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  630  C  Street  SI., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 


A.  Peter  8.  Ridley,  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  30036. 

A.  Roberts  &  Holland,  1301  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

B.  The  Estate  of  Bemlce  P.  BLshop/Kame- 
hameha  Schools,  519  HalekauwHa  Street, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

A.  Larry  M.  Roeensteln.  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance, 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW„  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 
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A.  wmiam  C.  Boun1a«e.  1050  17th  Street 
NW..  Suite  660.  Washington,  D.C.  30086. 

B.  The  Standard  OU  Co.  (an  Ohio  Ccnpora- 
tfcm).  Midland  Building.  Cleveland,  Ohio 
44115. 


A.  Ruckelahaus.  Beverldge.  Fairbanks  ft 
Diamond.  One  Farragut  Square  South,  Third 
Floor.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Nat\iral  Gas  Supply  Committee.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Christine  A.  Russell,  490  L'Enfant  Plasa 
East.  SW.,  Suite  3206.  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  460  L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW.,  Suite 
3206.  Washington.  D.C.  30034. 

A.  Michael  B.  Scanlon.  Daniel  J.  Edelman, 
Inc.,  1780  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Daniel  J.  Edtiman  (for  American  Safety 
Belt  CouncU,  New  BocbeUe.  N.T.). 

A.  Schiff  Hardin  &  Walte,  7300  Sears  Tower. 
Chicago,  m.  60606. 

B.  Regional  Stock  Exchange  Group,  7300 
Sears  Tower,  Chicago.  III.  60606. 

A.  Fred  E.  SchlUreff.  1750  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Intemati(uial  Association  of  Fire  Fight- 
ers, AFL-CIO,  1780  New  York  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 


A.  Robert  L.  Schmidt.  918  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 


A.  Marsha  Schramm,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Domestic  Petroleiun  Council,  Inc.,  1629 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Roger  D.  Semerad,  American  Retail  Fed- 
eration, 1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  American  Betall  Federation.  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  John  J.  Sharkey,  Room  204.  1629  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Delta  Air  Lines.  Inc.,  Hartsfleld  Atlanta 
International  Airport,  Atlanta,  da.  30320. 

A.  Sharon,  Plerson,  Semmes,  Crolius  and 
Finley,  1054  3lBt  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Co.,  1616  North  Fort  Myer 
Drive,  Arlington,  Va.  33309. 

A.  Shaw.  Plttman,  Potts  &  TYowbrklge,  910 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Emerson  Electric  Co.,  8100  Florissant, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63136. 

A.  Morris  Shipley,  Room  304, 1039  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Delta  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  Hartsfleld  Atlanta 
International  Airport,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30320. 


A.  Richard  H.  Siemsen.  8100  Florissant,  St. 
Louis.  Mo.  63136. 

B.  Emerson  Electric  Co.,  8100  Florissant, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63136. 


A.  Robert  Bland  Smith,  Jr..  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

A.  Leland  R.  Sorteberg.  1750  Pennsylvania 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Charles  E.  Spahr,  1750  Midland  Build- 
ing, Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

B.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (an  Ohio  corpora- 
tion). Midland  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
44116. 

A.  The  Standard  OU  Co.  (Ohio),  Midland 
BuUdlng,  Cleveland.  OtUo  44115. 


A.  James  E.  Stlner,  Edelman  International, 
1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Aerospatiale,  c/o  DOA  International. 
1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  O.  R.  Strackbein,  3505  North  Abingdon 
Street.  Arlington.  Va.  22207. 

B.  International  Allied  Trades  Association. 
1900  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30086. 

A.  F.  Patrick  Sullivan.  1613  Commonwealth 
Avenue,  Alexandria,  Va.  22301. 

B.  Institute  of  Hobby  Manufacturers  & 
Suppliers,  P.O.  Box  55,  Alexandria,  Va.  33313. 


A.  Surrey,  Karasik  &  Morse.  1156  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30005. 

B.  Aeromaritime  International  Onpora- 
tion.  Suite  401,  1156  15th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
''  reet  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  GAF  Corp.,  140  West  51st  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10020. 

A.  Matsuo  Takabukl.  519  Halekauwlla 
Street.  Honolulu,  HawalL 

B.  Estate  of  Bemlce  P.  Bishop/Kameha- 
meha  Schools,  519  Halekauwlla  Street,  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. 

A.  Fted  R.  Tsmmen.  1522  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1120,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Rehabilitation  Association, 
1522  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1120,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 


A.  Target  76,  951  Arden  Way,  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  95815. 


A.  Gregory  A.  Thomas,  324  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Sierra  Club,  324  C  Street  SE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  30003. 

A.  Myron  Thompson,  c/o  Estate  of  Bemlce 
P.  Blshop/Kamehameha  Schools,  519  Hale- 
kauwlla Street,  Honolulu,  HawaU. 

B.  Estate  of  Bemlce  P.  Blshop/Kameha- 
meha Schools.  519  Haldcauwlla  Street.  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. 

A.  Gilbert  Thurm.  935  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors.  935 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

A.  Tlmmons  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  1776  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Alabama  Gas  Corp.,  1918  First  Avenue, 
North,  Birmingham,  Ala.  35295. 

A.  Tlmmons  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  1776  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Atianta  Gas  Light  Co..  P.O.  Box  4569. 
AUanta.  Ga.  30303. 

A.  Tlmmons  ft  Co..  Inc.,  1776  F  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Citizens  Gas  ft  Coke  UUllty,  2020  North 
Meredlan  Street.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46202. 

A.  Tlmmons  ft  Co.,  Inc..  1776  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


B.  Connecticut   Natural    Gas   Corp.,   P.O. 
Box  1230,  Hartford,  Conn.  06101. 


A.  Tlmmons  ft  Co.,  Inc..  1776  F  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  EUzabethtown  Gas  Co..  One  Elizabeth- 
town  Plaza,  Elizabethtown.  N.J.  07307. 

A.  Tlmmons  ft  Co..  Inc.,  1776  F  Street  NW„ 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Sea  Oil  ft  General  Corp..  910  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 


A.  Tlmmons  ft  Co..  Inc.,  1776  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Washington  Gas  Light  Co..  1100  H  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20060. 

A.  John  P.  Tracey,  1801  K  Street  NW, 
Suite  1201,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  VS.  Independent  Telephone  Associa- 
tion. 1801  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1201,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 


A.  UiUted  Shipping  Inc.,  3800  N<Hthwest 
Yeon  Avenue,  Portland.  Ore. 


A.  Ted  Van  Dyk  Associates.  Inc.,  1156  15th 
Street  NW..  No.  900.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard.  Arlington.  Va.  22206. 


A.  Richard  E.  Vemor.  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance, 
Inc..  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

A.  Vlassis,  Ruzow  ft  Llnzer,  1545  West 
Thomas  Road,  Phoenix.  Ariz.  85016. 

B.  Navajo  Tribe.  Window  Rock.  Navajo  Na- 
tion. Ariz.  86515. 

A.  John  Yarmuth.  843  River  Crest  Court, 
J-14.  Louisville,  Ky.  40306. 

B.  Aerospatiale,  c/o  DGA  International, 
1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Young,  Kaplan  ft  Edelsteln.  377  Paric 
Avenue,  New  York  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Fallek  Chemical  Corp.,  460  Park  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Young,  Kaplan  ft  Edelsteln,  277  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Madison  Equities,  115  East  57th  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Reynolds  Young.  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
30036. 

A.  Carol  Ann  Ward.  480  L'Enfant  Plaza 
East  SW..  Suite  3206,  Washington,  D.C.  20034. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  490  L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW.,  Suite 
3206,  Washington,  D.C.  30034. 


A.  Washington  Gas  Light  Co.,  1100  H  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30005. 

A.  Robert  B.  Washington.  Jr..  Danzansky, 
Dickey,  Tydlngs.  Quint  ft  Gordon,  1130  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co..  1900  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Webster.  Kilcullen  ft  Chamberlain,  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  Fishing  Tackle  Manufacturers 
Association.  20  North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago, 
ni.  60606. 
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A.  Webatw  Sheffield  Fletoehnuum  Hitch- 
cock &  Brookfleld,  One  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10020. 

B.  Aluminum  AssocUtlon,  760  Third  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Webster  Sheffield  Flelschmann  Hitch- 
cock St  Brookfleld,  One  Rockefeller  Plaza.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10020. 

B.  International  Council  of  Shopping  Cen- 
ters (ICSC) .  445  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
looaa. 

A.  Welsman.  Celler.  Spett.  Modlln  te  Wert- 
helmer,  1026  Connectleut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
910,  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Mr.  P.  8.  Seymour-Heath.  3094-A  Pan- 
orama Road,  Riverside,  Calif..  92609. 

A.  Gordon  A.  Whltt,  11831  Farmland  Drive, 
Rockvllle.  Md.  20852. 

B.  Washington  Oas  Light  Co..  1100  H  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.O.  20006. 


A.  wmiams  &  Jensen.  11830  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20086. 

B.  BLrause  Milling  Co..  P.O.  Box  1166.  Mil- 
waukee. Wis.  58301. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  1180  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Marlon  Laboratories.  Inc..  10336  Bunker 
Ridge  Road.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64187. 

A-  Williams  Sc  Jensen.  1180  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  and  Associates,  Inc.. 
40  Central  Park  South.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  wmiams  te  Jensen.  1180  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20086. 

B.  PoweU  Limiber  Company,  P.O.  Box  P. 
Lake  Charles,  La.  70601. 

A.  wmiams  ft  Jensen.  1180  17tli  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.O.  30086. 


B.  Truck  Body  and  Equipment  Assoclatloii, 
6580  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1330^ 
Washington,  D.C.  30016. 

A.  wmiams  ft  Jensen.  1180  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  30086. 

B.  Tyson  Foods.  Inc..  Drawer  B.  Sprlngdale. 
Ark.  73764. 

A.  Samuel  M.  wmiams.  1836  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.O.  30000. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association, 
Inc..  1836  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30009. 

A.  Wllmer,  Cutler  ft  Pickering,  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.O.  30006. 

B.  Essential  Oil  Association.  60  East  43nd 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 


A.  Worth  Oil  Transport  Co..  410  Lakeville 
Boad.  Lake  Success.  N.Y. 
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•All  a^hanamarlo  charaetefs  and  monetaij  amounti  i«f«r  to  reeetpts  aad  eiqpenditures  on  page  2,  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the  Quarteriy 
Report  Vomi. 

Hie  following  quarteiiy  rqwrts  were  nibmitted  for  the  third  calendar  quarter  1974: 

(NoTs. — ^The  form  used  for  report  la  reproduced  below.  In  the  Interest  of  economy  In  the  Rbcobd.  questions  are  nol 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

File  One  Copt  With  the  Secbctabt  of  the  Senate  and  File  Two  Coras  With  the  Cubk  or  the  Hoxtse  of  Repbesxntativxs: 

This  page  (page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Affbopriate  Letteb  ob  rtoxrax  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  or  the  "Befokt"  Hxadinc  ^low: 

•Tbeuminaet"  RxpotT  ("R^jlstratlon'') :  To  •'register,'*  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  oiit  page  1  only. 

"Quabterlt"  Report:  To  Indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  apprt^riate 
figure.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  3  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5,"  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions  wm 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  req\ilrements  of  the  Act. 


Year:  19. 


REPORT 

POXSnANT  TO  FteERAL  REGULATION  OF  LOBBTING  ACT 


QXTABTEB 


1st      3d       8d      4th 


(Mark  one  square  only) 


Note  on  Item  "A". — (a)  In  General.    This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 

(I)  "Employee". — To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nat\ire  of  business  of  the  "employer".     (If  the 

"employee"  Is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  Join  in 

filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 
(ii)  "Employer". — ^To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 
Separate  Reports.    An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  bis  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(I)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  mvist  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 

(II)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


(b) 


A.  Organization  or  iNoivmnAL  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  emplosreee 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "B".—  Repm  is  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
that:  (o)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  Is  to  be  specified;  (b)  If  the  work  is  done  in  the  Interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  Is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  both  persons  as  "employers" — is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.    If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 

Note  on  Item  "C". — (a)  The  expression  "In  connection  with  legislative  interests,"  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  Ho\ise  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — !  302(e) . 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 

C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative    interests    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  wm  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 

1         (Answer  items  1,  2,  and  3 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bUls. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor    (if  publications  were  received  as  a 

gut). 


In  the  space  below.    Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  ts  needed) 


4.  If  this  is  a  "Freliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated ex}>enses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fill  out  item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.<< 

AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  in  printing] 

PAGE  1< 
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NoTB  ON  Imi  "D." — (a)  In  Oeneral.  The  term  "contribution"  Includes  anytMng  of  valne.  When  an  organisation  or  Individual  uaee 
printed  or  duplicated  matter  In  a  campaign  attempting  to  Influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organisation  or  Individual — for 
such  printed  or  duplicated  matter — Is  a  "contribution."  "The  term  'contribution'  Includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit 
of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution" — 
3ectlon  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  Ir  This  Rkpokt  Is  ros  an  Emplotxk. — (1)  In  General.  Item  "D"  Is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made.  In  accordance  with  legislative  Interests. 

(11)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals. — A  business  firm  (or  Individual)  which  Is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  it  makes  in  attempting  to  Influence  legislation — but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  In  any  way  with  the  Influencing  of  legislation — will  have  no  receipts  to  report, 
even  though  It  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(HI)  Receipts  of  Multipurpose  Organizations. — Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  Influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  assess- 
ments, or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  Is  used  for  such  expenditures  Indicates  the  percentage  of  dues, 
assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  in  reporting  receipts,  such 
organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  is.  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis.  However, 
each  contributor  of  9500  or  more  Is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  Ir  This  Repobt  Is  ros  an  Agknt  or  Emplotkk. — (1)  In  General.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
**D  6"  (received  for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary,  it 
will  be  presumed  that  your  employer  is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  In  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

(11)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  $500  or  More. — When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (In  the  form  of  salary,  fee.  etc.)  amounts 
to  9500  or  more,  it  Is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14."  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  5."  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  RxcDPTS  (Inclitding  CoNTUBU'noNs  and  Loans)  : 

Fill  in  every  blank.     If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  Is  "None,"  write  "None"  In  the  space  following  the  number. 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  $600  or  more 

1.  $ Dues  and  assessments  (from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

a.  9 Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  13.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

3.9 Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  — ,  ,     „ 

4.  9 ...Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter  fiease  answer    yes    or    no  : 

6.  9 Received  for  services  (e.g.,  salary,  fee,  etc.)  14.  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (including 

loans)  during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

6.  9 -.Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  items  "1"  through  "5")  days  of  this  Quarter  total  9600  or  more: 

7.  9 Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  AtUch  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of  this 

page,  tabulate  data  under  the  headings  "Amount"  and  "Name  and 

■•  • -Totai.  from  Jan.   1  through  this  Quarter    (Add  "8"  Address  of  Contributor";  and  indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  the 

and  "7")  period  Is  March  31.  June  30.  September  30.  or  December  31.    Prepare 

Loans  Received  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 
"The  term  'contribution'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ." — Sec.  30a(a).  Amount        Name  and  Address  of  Contributor 

»•  • Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  {"Period"  from  Jan.  1  through 1»..„) 

10.  9 Borrowed  from  others  durinK  this  Quarter  _  

il.  ; Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter  •J'^OOOO     John  Doe   1621  Blank  Bldg.^ew  Tork^.T. 

*^  e  ^  ^j .785.00    The  Roe  Corporation,  261 1  Doe  Bldg..  Chicago,  111. 

12.  9 "Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this  

Quarter  93.285.00    Total 

Nora  on  Item  "E". — (a)  In  General.  "The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure" — Section 
302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  Ir  This  Refokt  Is  roa  an  Agknt  or  Emploteb.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  "E  6")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 

E.  ExPENorroRxs  (Inclitdinc  Loans)  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests: 

Pill  In  every  blank.    If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  Is  "None,"  write  "None"  In  the  spaces  following  the  number. 

Expenditures  (other  than  loans) 
1.  9 Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

3.  9 Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions   (other  than  Item 

"1") 

8.  9 Olfts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 

4.  9 Printed  or  duplicated  matter.  Including  distribution 

cost 
6.  9 Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6.  9 Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  9 Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8.  9 All  other  expendltxires 


'—Sec.  303(b). 


Loans  Made  to  Others 

"The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan  , 

12.  9 Total  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13.  9 Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  9 Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 

15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  910  or  More 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by.  or 
on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 
expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "Amount,"  "Date 
or  Dates,"  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "Purpose."  Pre- 
pare such  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  following  example: 


9.  9 Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  '-8") 

10.  9 Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 


11.  9 Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "0" 

and  "10") 


Amount    Date  or  Dates — Name  and  Address  of  Recipient — Purpose 

91.7SO.00    7-11:        Roe  Printing  Co..  3214  Blank  Ave..  St.  Loula. 

Mo. — Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

"Marshbanks  Bill." 

93.400.00    7-16, 8-15.  »-15:     Britten  &  Blaten,  3137  Qremlln  Bldg., 

Washington.  D.C. — Public  relations 
service  at  9800.00  per  month. 


94,160jOO    Total 
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A.  Action  for  Legal  Rights,  2030  M  Street 
NW.,  Room  300,  Washington,  D.C.  30037. 
D.  (6)  9440.     B.  (0)  9139.31. 


A.  A.  John  Adams,  1836  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  310,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  John  Adams  Associates  Inc.,  1835  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  310.  Washington,  D.C. 
30006  (for  Industrial  Oas  Cleaning  Insti- 
tute). 

A.  Bruce  Adams,  2030  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  93,200.01. 

A.  John  Adams  Associates  Inc.,  1838  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  310,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Industrial  Oas  Cleaning  Institute, 
Stamford  Conn. 

A.  John  J.  Adams.  Suite  1060,  1730  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Ethyl  Corp.,  330  South  Fourth  Street, 
Richmond,  Va. 

D.  (6)  9860. 

A.  John  J.  Adams,  Suite  1060,  1730  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Vepco,  7th  ftnd  Franklin  Streets,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

D.  (6)  9600. 

A.  Clarence  O.  Adamy,  1725  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Food  Chains, 
1725  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  9450. 


A.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  Concerned  Cable 
Television  Operators  for  a  Fair  Copyright 
Law,  P.O.  Box  389,  Painted  Post,  N.T.  14870. 

D.  (6)   9933.36.     E.  (9)  9a06ii7. 

A.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1725  De  Sales  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   90,916.60.     E.  (9)  99.910.60. 


A.  Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  Association. 
P.O.  Box  5800,  Washington,  D.C.  30014. 
E.  (9)  94,303.85. 

A.  Randolf  H.  Aires,  1211  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  802,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Sears  Tower, 
Chicago,  m.  60684. 

D.  (6)   9850.     E.  (9)  9286.45. 


A.  John  N.  Ake,  1775  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

A.  Akin.  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld, 
1100  Madison  Office  BuUdlng,  1155  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30005. 

B.  Glbbs  Oil  Co.,  40  Lee  Burbank  Highway, 
Revere,  Mass.  03151. 

D.  (6)  93,000. 

A.  Akin,  Oump,  Strauss,  Bauer  &  Peld, 
1100  Madison  Office  BuUding,  1156  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30005. 

B.  The  Industry  Coordinating  Committee 
To  Conserve  Energy,  which  is  sponsored  by 
the  Motor  and  Equipment  Manufacturers 
Association,  322  Cedar  Lane,  Teaneck.  N.J. 
07660. 

A.  Akin,  Oump,  Strauss,  Hauer  ft  Feld, 
1100  Madison  Office  Building,  1166  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Republic  of  Texas  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  33106, 
Dallas,  Tex.  75332. 

D.  (6)   96,815. 


A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld.  1110 
Madison  Office  Building,  1166  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Rivlana  Foods,  Inc.,  377  Allen  Parkway, 
Houston,  Tex.  77019. 

D.  (6)  98,340. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld,  1100 
Madison  Office  BuUdlng,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  30005. 

B.  Society  of  Independent  Gasoline  Mar- 
keters of  America  (SIGMA),  230  South 
Bemlston  Street,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

D.  (6)  97.500. 

A.  Alcalde,  Henderson  &  O'Bannon,  I/td., 
1911  Fort  Myer  Drive,  No.  1207.  Hoaslyn.  Va. 

B.  Jim  Walter  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  22601,  Tampa, 
Fla. 

D.  (6)  93,000. 


A.  Alcalde.  Henderson  &  O'Bannon,  Ltd.. 
1911  Fort  Myer  Drive,  No.  1207.  Rossljm.  Va. 

B.  Latin  American  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1015  18th  Street  NW.,  No.  408.  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

A.  Alcalde,  Henderson  &  O'Bannon.  Ltd., 
1911  Fort  Myer  Drive.  No.  1207,  Rosslyn,  Va. 

B.  Tampa  Electric  Co.,  P.O.  Box  111,  Tampa, 
Fla.  33601. 

D.  (6)  91.500. 

A.  Alcalde,  Henderson  &  O'Bannon,  Ltd., 
1911  Fort  Myer  Drive,  No.  207,  Rosslyn.  Va. 

B.  Tampa  Port  Authority.  P.O.  Box  2193, 
Tampa,  Fla.  33601. 

D.  (6)  93,600. 

A.  Alderson,  Catherwood,  Ondov  &  Leonard, 
105  East  Oakland  Avenue,  Austin,  Minn. 
56913. 

B.  The  Hcnrmel  Foundation,  Austin.  Minn. 
55912. 


A.  Willis  W.  Alexander,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1130 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC 
30036. 

D.  (6)  93.000.     E.  (9)  $512.81. 


A.  Maxton  Allcox,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees,  12050  Woodward  Avenue.  Detroit, 
Mich.  48203. 

D.  (6)  94,200. 


A.  John  Allen,  461  South  Boylston  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 

B.  Union  OU  Co.  of  CalUomla,  461  South 
Boylston  Street,  Lost  Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  960. 

A.  Nicholas  E.  Allen.  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  706,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Music  Operators  of  America,  Inc.,  228 
North  La  SaUe  Street,  Chicago,  HI.  60601. 

D.   (6)    91,668.    E.   (9)    9309.60. 

A.  Webb  M.  Alspaugh,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  213,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  (an  Ohio 
CorpOTaUon),  Midland  BuUdlng.  Cleveland, 
Ohio  44115. 

D.  (6)  9260.    E.  (9)  9160. 

A.  Alston,  Miller  ft  Gaines,  1200  Citizens  ft 
Southern  National  Bank  Building.  Atlanta. 
Ga.  30303. 

B.  West  Paces,  Inc.,  1385  West  Paces  Ferry 
Road  NW.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30327. 

D.  (6)  95,000. 

A.  Ricardo  R.  Alvarado,  6108  Fort  Hunt 
Road.  Alexandria,  Va.  22307. 

B.  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  661, 
Burbank,  Calif.  91620. 

D.  (6)   9380.    E.  (9)  9374.83. 


A.  Robert  Alvarez,  834  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30008. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  334  C 
Street  SE..  Washington,  D.C.  30003. 

O.   (6)   93,409.98. 

A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Qnion,  AFL-CIO, 
5036  WisccMisin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  30016. 

A.  Amalgamated  IVansit  Union,  National 
Capital  Local  Division  689,  100  Indiana 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  408,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  American  Academy  of  Family  Physi- 
cians. 1740  West  93d  Street,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
64114. 

D.  (6)   91.302.18.     E.  (9)   91.302.18. 


A.  American  Association  of  Meat  Proces- 
sors, 224  East  High  Street,  EOizabethtown, 
Penn.  17023. 

D.  (6)  9416.85.    E.  (9)  $4.30. 

A.  American  Automobile  Association.  8111 
Gatehouse  Road,  Falls  Church.  Va.  33043. 

E.  (9)    $21. 


A.  American  Bankers  Association,  1130 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30086. 

D.  (6)   $36,313.94.     E.  (9)   936,313^4. 

A.  Itie  American  Ccdlege  of  Radiology,  30 
N<»th  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  HI.  60606. 
D.  (6)   93.660.50.    E.  (9)  93.660JtO. 


A.  American  Committee  on  U.S.-Sovlet  Re- 
latitms,  133  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  30003. 

D.   (6)   96.636. 

A.  American  Farm  Btireau  Federation.  435 
13th  Street  MW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30004. 
D.  (6)  $59,357.     E.  (9)  $69,257. 


A.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

E.  (9)  979,854.09. 

A.  American  Feed  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  1701  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Arl- 
ington, Va.  22309. 

D.   (6)   9800.     E.  (9)   9300. 

A.  American  Ftozen  Food  Institute,  019 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  963,412.76.    E.  (9)  9350. 


A.  American  Hellenic  Institute,  Public  At' 
fairs  Committee,  Inc.,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  903,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  9364.     E.  (9)  9361.70. 


A.  American  Hotel  ft  Motel  Association,  888 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  Ywk,  N.Y.  10019. 
D.  (6)  94,334.93.     E.  (9)   94,044.31. 


A.  American  Insurance  Association,  85 
John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038. 

D.  (6)   940.324.     E.   (9)    940.334. 

A.  American  Land  TiUe  AssociatKm,  1838 
L  Street  NW.,  Suite  303,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

E.  (9)  92,952.17. 


A.  American  Library  Association,  60  East 
Huron  Street,  Chicago,  Hi.  60611. 
D.   (6)    $673.40.     (9)   $2,218.03. 


A.  American  Life  Insurance  Assodatton. 
Inc..  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30006. 

E.  (9)  $3,190.50. 


A.  American  Maritiine  Association,  17  Bat- 
tery Plac8-N<Mth  Building,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10004;  1613  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  OjC. 
30006. 

E.  (9)  $683.70. 
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A.  American  Meat  Institute,  P.O.  Box  3566, 
Washington,  D.C.  20007;  1600  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, Arlington,  Va. 


A.  American  Medical  Association,  635  Nortb 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60610. 
E.  (9)  •36.051.14. 


A.  American  Mutual   Insurance  Alliance, 
90  North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  111.  6060& 
E.  (9)  $4,856. 

A.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, 1001  Lincoln  Street,  Denver,  Colo.  80202. 
E.  (9)   $4,036,37. 


A.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council, 
1760  K  Street  NW.,  S\ilte  300,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $13,302.46.     E.   (9)    $11,694.91. 


A.  American  Nurses'  Association,  Inc.,  2430 
Pershing  Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108. 
D.  (6)  $2,774.95.     E.  (6)  $2,774.95. 


A.    American    Paper    Institute,    Inc.,    360 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 
E.  (9)   $244.36. 


A.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc.,  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

D.  (6)  $3,131.36.    E.  (9)  $6,668.33. 

A.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  3101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 
D.  (6)  $18,203.    E.  (9)  $53,309. 

A.  American  Physical  Therapy  Association. 
1166  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
30006. 

D.  (6)  $6,564.83.    E.  (9)  $6,564.83. 

A.  American  Podiatry  Association,  30 
Chevy  Chase  Circle  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
30015. 

£.  (9)   $13,332.41. 

A.  American  Postal  Workers  Union.  AFL- 
CIO.  817  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.O. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,912,034.06.    E.  (9)  $111,573.18. 

A.  American  Public  Transit  Association, 
1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1200,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $10,469.     E.   (9)   $10,469. 


A.  American  Pulpwood  Association.  1619 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 


A.  American  Rivers  Conservation  Council, 
834  C  Street  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)    $2,175.30.     E.   (9)    $1,498.34. 

A.  Auierlcan  Seed  Trade  Association,  1030 
16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  964,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

E.  (9)   $2,000. 


A.  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Asaocia- 
tlon,  2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $684.35.     E.   (9)   $684.35. 


A.  American  Textile  Manufactures  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  Wachovia  Center,  400  S.  Tryon 
Street,  Charlotte,  N.C.  28285. 

D.   (6)   $24,029.82.     E.   (9)    $34,039.83. 

A.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.   (6)   $10,390.06.     E.   (9)    $43388.48. 


A.  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion, 1522  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  828,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

E.   (9)    $125. 

A.  Anthony  L.  Anderson,  Sun  Oil  Co.,  Suite 
820,  1800  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Sun  Oil  Co.,  240  Radnor-Chester  Road, 
St.  Davids.  Pa.  19087. 

D.   (6)    $5,000.     E.   (9)    $1,176. 


A.  The  American  Society  ot  Radiologic 
Technologists,  600  North  Michigan  Avenue. 
Suite  836.  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)   $1,311.61.     E.   (9)   $6,371.17. 

A.  American  Surveys,  Embassy  Square, 
Suite  901,  2000  N  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Customs  Brokers  &  Forwarders 
Association  of  America,  Inc.,  One  World  Trade 
Center,  Suite  1 109,  New  York,  N.Y.  10048. 

D.   (6)   $344.69.     E.   (9)   $139.66. 


A.  J.  Lem  Anderson,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Time  Inc.,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10020. 

D.   (6)    $1,750.     E.   (9)    $1,136.36. 


A.  M.    Kent    Anderson,    2030    14th    Street 
North,  Arlington,  Va.  22201. 

B.  The   Trane   Co.,    3600   Pammel    Creek 
Road,  La  Grosse,  Wis.  54601. 

D.   (6)    $300.     E.   (9)    $21. 


B.  National  Association  of  Recording  Mer- 
chandisers, Inc..  1060  Kings  Highway  North, 
Suite  200,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J.  08034. 

D.  (6)    $120.     E.   (9)    $2. 


A.  Donald  M.  Andersson,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)    $66.25. 

A.  Scott  P.  Anger,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  1206,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Enserch  Corp.,  301  South  Harwood,  Dal- 
las, Tex.  76201. 

D.   (6)    $200.     E.   (9)   $63.78. 

A.  J.  Donald  Annett,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  610,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Texaco  Inc.,  135  East  42nd  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)   $100. 

A.  Leonard  Appel.  Wilson.  Woods  &  Vll- 
laon.  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1032,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20004. 

B.  Everett  Terminal  Co.,  Inc.,  Post  Office 
Box  1478,  Hewitt  Avenue  Marine  Terminal, 
Everett,  Wash.  98206. 

E.  (9)    $302.40. 

A.  Clarence  A.  Arata,  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington Board  of  Trade,  1129  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $3,500. 

A.  Arent,  Fox,  Kintnar.  Plotkln  &  Kahn. 
1816  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Combined  Insurance  Co.  of  America, 
6050  Broadway,  Chicago,  ni.  60640. 

D.  (6)    $699.60.     E.   (9)   $10. 

A.  Arent.  Fox.  Klntner.  Plotkln  &  Kahn, 
1816  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motor  &  Equipment  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, 222  Cedar  Lane,  Teaneck.  NJ. 
07666. 

D  (6)    $500.     E.   (9)   $50. 

A.  Arent,  Fox,  Klntner,  Plotkln  &  Kahn, 

1815  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Greeting  Card 
Publishers,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.   (6)    $240.     E.   (9)   $2. 

A.  Arent,  Fox,  Klntner,  Plotkln  &  Kahn, 

1816  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Arent.  Fox,  Klntner,  Plotkln  and  Kahn. 
1816  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association,  1101 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $108. 

A.  Howard  Amett,  Pacific  Power  &  Light 
Co.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Public  Service 
BuUdlng,  Portland,  Oreg.  97304. 

D.   (6)    $918.     E.   (9)    $593.43. 


A.  Cart  F.  Arnold.  1100  Oonnectiout  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037 

D.  (6)  $7,600. 

A.  Call  P.  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Electronic  Data  Systems,  7171   Forest 
Lane,  Dallas,  Ttoz.  763}*'). 

E.  (9)  $33. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Qulntana  Petroleum  Corp.,  600  Jeffer- 
son Building,  Houston,  Tex.  77003. 

D.  (6)  $1,597.     E.  (9)  $89. 


A.  Carl  F.  Amcdd,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Qulntana   Refining   Co.,   600   Jefferson 
Building,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

D.   (6)    $1,697.     E.   (9)    $89. 


A.  Carl  F.  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue 
MW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Securities     Industry     Association,    30 
Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10006. 

D.  (6)  $683.     E.  (9)  $34. 


A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1239  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Council  on  Atmospheric  Sciences,  % 
Ralph  Engel,  Chemical  Specialties  Manufac- 
turing Association,  Inc.,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,800.     E.  (9)  $406. 


A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1339  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Fairchlld  Camera  and  Instrument  Corp., 
464  Ellis  Street,  Mountain  View,  Calif.  94040. 


A.  Associated  Builders  &  Contractors,  Inc., 
1166  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  731,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $8,000.     E.  (9)  $7,270.64. 


A.   Associated   Credit  Bureaus.  Inc.,  6767 
Southwest  Freeway.  Houston,  Tex.  77036. 
E.  (9)  $266.93. 

A.  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users,  Suite 
607,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  Association  for  Improvement  of  Missis- 
sippi River,  10  Broadway,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63102. 

E.  (9)  $3,110.50. 

A.  Association  of  American  Publishers,  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Room  750,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)   $4,866.84.     E.  (9)   $4,866.84. 

A.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
American  Railroads  Building,  Room  211, 1920 
L  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $11,993.89.    E.  (9)  $11,939.89. 
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A.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
easters.  Inc..  17S5  DeSales  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.O.  30086. 


A.  The  Association  of  Ttlal  LawTers  of 
America,  20  Garden  Street,  Cambridge. 
Mass.  03138. 

D.  (6)  $6,483.     B.  (9)  $6,482. 

A.  Association  on  Japanese  Textile  Im- 
ports, Inc.,  661  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.T. 
10017. 

E.  (9)  $600. 

A.    Atlantic    Richfield    Co..    615    South 
Flower  Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  00071. 
D.  (6)  6826.    E.  (9)  $860. 

A.  Robert  L.  Augenblick,  177B  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Investment  Co..  Institute.  1776  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $113.     E,  (9)   $13.96. 

A.  Automotive  Parts  Rebullders  Associa- 
tion. 6849  Old  Dominion  Drive.  McLean.  Va. 
23101. 

D.  (6)   $1,800.     E.   (9)   $310. 

A.  John  S.  Autry.  Johns-ManvUle  Corp.. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue.  Suite  214,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Johns-Manvllle  Corp.,  Post  Office  Box 
5108,  Denver,  Colo.  80217. 

D.  (6)   $400.     E.  (9)   $500. 

A.  Richard  W.  Averill,  1730  M  Street,  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association,  c/o 
Alvin  Levin,  OJ3.,  120  South  Hanover 
Street,  Carlisle,  Pa.  17013. 

D.  (6)   $800.     E.  (9)   $346. 

A.  Donald  L.  Badders,  TRW  Credit  Data, 
3030  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  TRW  Credit  Data.  100  Oceangate.  Suite 
800,  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90802. 

D.  (6)  $900.    E.  (9)  $30735. 

A.  Baer  &  Marks,  70  Pine  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10005. 

B.  Commodity  Exchange,  Inc.,  81  Broad 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Carl  E.  Bagge,  Coal  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $2,211.18. 


A.  Charles  W.  BaUey.  8316  Arlington  Boule- 
vard, SiUte  600,  Fairfax,  Va.  22038. 

B.  National  Right  To  Work  Committee, 
8316  Arlington  Boulevard.  Suite  600.  Fairfax. 
Va.  22038. 


B.  National  Soft  Drtnk  Association.  1101 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


A.  James  O.  Banks,  1611  K  Street,  No.  489, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Washington  Board  of  Realtors,  1611  K 
Street  NW.,  No.  439.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Robert  D  Bannister.  926  l&th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Etealtors.  166 
East  Superior  Street.  Chicago.  HI.  60611;  925 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $1,787.60.     E.  (9)   $10730. 

A.  Jo  Ann  S.  Barefoot,  926  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  Off  Bealton.  16S 
East  Superior  Street,  Chicago,  HI.  60611;  926 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1319.    E.  (9)  $29.16. 


A.  James  F.  Bailey,  101  Constitution  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America,  101  Constitution  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)   $6325.     E.   (9)   606.40. 

A.  David  L.  Baird,  Jr..  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1014.  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp.,  1261  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $76032. 

A.  Emfl  F.  Baker.  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C,  20086. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association.  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DX3. 
20036. 

A.  Thomas  F.  Baker.  1101  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
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A.  Tliomas  H.  Barkadale,  Jr..  2101  L  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Amraican  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $2,400.     E.  (9)  $180. 


A.  Robert  W.  Barrie.  General  Electric  Co.. 
777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  3136  Easton  Turn- 
pike, Fairfield,  Conn.  06431. 

D.  (6)  $260.    E.  (9)  $86. 


A.  David  S.  Barrows,  214  Centxny  Building. 
Portland,  Oreg.  97205. 

B.  Association  of  Oregon  and  California 
Land  Grant  Counties,  Douglas  County  Court 
House.  Roseburg.  Orc^.  07470. 

D.  (6)   $1300. 


A.  T.  liOchael  Barry.  1771  N  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National   Association  of   Broadcasters. 
1771  N  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $1,600.     E.  (0)   $27039. 


A.  ll^lllam  M.  Bates,  814  Carnegie  Build- 
ing. Atlanta,  Ga.  30303. 

B.  Georgia  Farm  Bureau  Fedovtion,  814 
Carnegie  BuUding,  Atlanta.  Ga.  90303. 

D.  (6)   $3,000.     E.  (9)   $896.11. 


A.  Lucius  D.  Battle. 

B.  Communications  Satellite  Corp.,  960 
L'Enfant  Plaza  SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

A.  John  F.  Battles,  lilassachusetts  Petro- 
leum Council — ^A  Division  of  American 
Petroleimi  Institute,  11  Beacon  Street.  Bos- 
ton. Mass.  02108. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Batzell,  Nium  &  Bode.  1623  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Consumers  Power  Co..  212  West  tSithr 
igan  Avenue,  Jackson,  Mich.  49201. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  BatzeU.  Nunn  &  Bode,  1623  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Herbst  OQ  Co.,  P.O.  Box  2983,  Huntrldge 
Station,  Las  Vegas.  Nev.  89104;  Kooolene  Oil 
Corp.,  Box  448.  Seymour,  Ind.  47274. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  BateeU  Nunn  &  Bode,  1828  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Independent  Terminal  Operators  Asso- 
ciation, 1623  L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Gary  Lee  Bauer,  1730  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  905.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Direct  MaU/Marketing  Association,  Inc., 


1780  K  Street  NW..  Suite  006.  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 
O.  (6)   $5,000.    E.  (9)   $1390. 

A.  John  N.  Batunan.  812  Barr  Building.  010 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  White  Consolidated  Industries,  Inc.. 
11770  Berea  Road.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44111. 

D.  (6)   $6,000.     E.  (9)   $140. 

A.  Bruce  A.  Beam,  40  Franklin  Road  SW.. 
Roanoke.  Va.  24011. 

B.  i^palachlan  Power  Co.,  40  Franklin 
Boad  SW.,  Roanoke,  Va.  24011. 

D.  (6)  $139133.    E.  (8)  $1,78931. 

A.  John  E.  Bearer,  1001  Broad  Street, 
JcOmstown,  Pa.  15907. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Electric  Co..  1001  Broad 
Street.  Johnstown.  Pa.  15907;  Metropolitan 
Edison  Co..  2800  Pottsville  Pike,  Eteadlng, 
Pa.  19603;  Jersey  Central  Power  &  Light  Co., 
Madison  Avenue  at  Punch  Bowl  Road,  Mor- 
ristown,  NJ.  07960. 

D.   (6)    $89037.     E.   (9)    $1,002.77. 

A.  Donald  S.  Seattle,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association. 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $1.77034. 

A.  Christine  T.  Beatty.  Suite  911,  1780 
Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DX3. 
20036. 

B.  St.  Joe  Minerals  Corp.,  250  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1300. 

A.  Orren  Beaty.  417  New  Jersey  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Association  of  Railroad  Pas- 
sengers, 417  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $5.35330. 

A.  R.  C.  Beerbower.  1100  Ring  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
B\iildlng,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  M.  WendeU  Belew,  Jr.,  183  O  Street  SB.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  133  C.  Street  SE., 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,332.68. 

A.  Thomas  Belford,  2030  M  Streeet  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2080  M  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,800.     E.  (9)  $18033. 


A.  Alexander  B.  Bell,  0618  OottreU  Terrace, 
Silver  Spring.  Md.  20903. 

B.  United  Association  of  Journeymen  & 
i^ipientices  of  the  Plumbing  &  Pipe  Fitting 
Industry  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
901  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $3,760.     E.  (9)  $6136. 

A.  C.  Thomas  Bendorl,  1620  I  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  Ttlal  Lawyers  of  Amolca, 
1620  I  Street  NW,  Washlngtcai.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     B.  (9)  $160. 

A.  Bruce  Benefield.  2030  M  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  TRW  Inc,  Suite  800.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Kathleeen  M.  Bennett,  1619  MsmiarTin- 
setts  Avenue  NW,  Washington.  D.C.  90086. 

B.  American  Pi^ier  Institute.  Inc.  260  Mkdl- 
Bon  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 
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A.  WllllaLm  C.  Bennett,  Jr..  1026  Connecticut        A.  Birch.  Jermaln,  Horton  and  Blttner.  4400  A.  A.  Dewey  B<»id.  American  Meat  Inatl> 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.                             ..^nUer  Street  NW..  Suite  300  Washington,  tut*.  P.O.  Box  3SM,  Washington,  D.C.  30007. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co..  51S  South  Flower      D.C,  20016.  B.  American  Meat  Institute,   1600  Wilson 
Street.  Los  Angeles,  CalU.  90071.                                B.  Columbia  Oas  System  Service  Corp.,  30  Boulevard.  Arlington.  Va. 

D.  (0)  $200.    E.  (9)  •300.                                     Montchanln  Road.  Wilmington.  Dtf.  D.  (6)  9600.    E.  (9)  $S0. 


A.  Nancy  C.  Benson.  1626  I  Street  NW., 
Suite  614.  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Cyanamld  Co.,  Wayne.  N.J. 
07470. 

D.  (6)  tl30.    B.  (9)  •88.00. 


A.  Ellen  Berman.  1013   14th  Street  MW., 
Washington.  DC.  30006. 

B.  Consumer  Federation  of  America,  1013 
14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  62.200.     E.  (9)  ^66. 


A.  James  Bemhart,  1776  K  Street  NW. 
Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20000. 

B.  Motorola,  Inc..  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  200,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D. (6)  6400.     E.  (9)  ^76. 

A.  Berry.  Epstein  &  Sandstrom.  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20000. 

B.  Atalanta  Corp.,  17  Varlck  Street.  New 
York.  N.T.  10013. 

D.  (6)  68.000. 

A.  Berry.  Epstein  &  Scuadstrom.  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20000. 

B.  East- West  Trade  Council,  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20000. 

A.  Berry.  Epstein  tc  Sandstrom.  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20000. 

B.  Oeheg.  Sudtlroler  Platz  8.  A-0020  Inns- 
bruck. Austria;  Oemolk.  P.O.  Box  176,  A-1013, 
Vienna,  Austria. 


A.  Max  N.  Berry.  Berry,  Epstein  &  Sand- 
strom. 1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20000. 

B.  Meat  Products  Oroup,  American  Im- 
porters Association.  420  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Robert  L.  Sevan.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue   NW.,   Washington.   D.C.   20030. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20030. 

D.  (6)  »650.     E.  (9)  643. 


A.  Andrew  J.  Blemlller,  816  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations  816  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  610,340.     S.  (9)  6195.15. 

A.  Walter  J.  Blerwagen,  5025  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20010. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO, 
6025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  20016. 

A.  Linda  M.  Billings.  Sierra  Club,  324  C 
Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Sierra  Club,  530  Bush  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  94108. 

D.  (6)  64.232.     E.  (9)  8430. 

A.  Charles  L.  Blnsted.  No.  301.  2021  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20000. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Petroleum  Retail - 
•n.  Na.  301,  2021  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  61,564.     E.  (9)  61,676. 

A.  Birch.  Jermaln.  Horton  ft  Blttner,  4400 
Jenifer  Street  NW.,  No.  300,  Washington.  D.C. 
20015. 

B.  Callsta  Corp..  616  Denall  Street,  Anchor- 
age, Alaska. 


A.  Robert  J.  Bird.  1140  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  412.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Ad  Hoc  Coalition  for  Cemetery  Care, 
6216  South  Stanford  Way.  Whlttler,  Calif. 
90001. 

A.  Robert  J.  Bird,  1140  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  412,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Occidental  Life  Insurance  Co..  12th  and 
Hill,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90054. 

A.  Robert  J.  Bird.  1140  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  412,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Paul  Revere  Corp..  Worcester.  Mass. 
01808. 

A.  Tracy  Bird.  Suite  302, 1726  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20000. 

B.  National  Motorsports  Committee  of 
ACCnS.  Suite  302.  1726  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

D.  (0)  6275. 

A.  Robert  B.  Blaal.  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana).  300  East 
Randolph  Drive.  Chicago.  HI.  60601. 

D.  (6)  6304.13.     E.  (9)  64.16. 

A.  Gerrle  BJomson.  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  939,  Washington.  D.C.  20000. 

B.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron.  Ohio 
44318. 

D.  (0)  6100. 

A.  Neal  R.  Bjomson,  30  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  MUk  Producers  Federation, 
30  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30001. 

D.  (6)  61.760.     E.  (9)  652.80. 

A.  Brent  Blackwelder,  334  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  DC.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  P(rilcy  Center,  324  C 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.    (6)    61.566.30.     E.    (9)    6344.06. 

A.  Richard  W.  Blake.  1770  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20000. 

B.  National  Sugarbeet  Growers  Federation. 
Oreeley  National  Plaza.  Suite  740,  Greeley. 
Co.  80031;  1776  K  Street,  Washington,  D.C. 
20000. 

D.   (6)    640. 

A.  Edwin  c.  Bliss.  1403  Teal  Drive,  Sunny- 
vale. Calif.  94087. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

D.   (0)   8650.     E.   (9)   6123.94. 

A.  Richard  W.  Bliss,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

D.   (6)    630.     E.   (9)    675. 

A.  Jerald  Bllzln.  1425  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20005. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc..  633  Third  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Becky  Bogard.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.   (6)    6166. 

A.  Christie  K.  Bohner,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  1000.  Washington.  D.C.  30000. 

B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corp.,  900  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

O.  (6)  6100.    I.  (9)   $76. 


A.  O.  Stewart  Boswell.  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc..  Suite  1001, 
1150  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  30036. 

D.   (0)    62.150.40.     E.   (9)   $304. 

B.  American  Textile  Blanufactiirers  Insti- 
tute, Suite  3134.  400  South  Tryon  Street, 
Charlotte.  N.C.  28286. 

A.  Charles  G.  Botsford.  1780  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  609,  Washington,  D.C.  20030. 

A.  A.  D.  Bourland,  1600  L  Street  NW..  Suite 
804.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard.  Detroit.  Mich. 

D.   (6)    63,000.     E.   (9)   63.138.77. 

A.  Kenneth  J.  Bousquet,  3031  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  No.  709,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  General  Atomic  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
D.   (0)   61.600.     E.   (0)   6436. 

A.  Frank  J.  Bowden,  Jr.,  Associated  Pe- 
troleum Industries  of  Pennsylvania,  A  Divi- 
sion of  API,  Post  Office  Box  936,  Harrlsburg, 
Pa.  17108. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  3101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30037. 

D.   (6)   6877.     E.   (9)   6101.30. 

A.  Robert  R.  Bowers,  West  Virginia  Pe- 
troleum Council.  Division  of  API,  Suite  714, 
Atlas  Building,  Charleston,  W.  Va.  25301. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.   (0)   6484.     E.   (9)   6423.10. 

A.  Edward  L.  Bowley,  817  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Postal  Workers  Union.  AFL- 
CIO,  817  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (0)    69,409.60.     E.   (9)   61371.17. 

A.  Richard  P.  Bowling.  1010  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1010  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   6600.     E.   (9)   644.76. 


A.  Boyden,  Kennedy,  Romney  &  Howard. 
1000  Kennecott  Building,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Utah  84133. 

B.  The  Zunl  Indian  Tribe.  Zunl.  N.  Mex. 
D.  (6)   63,363.11.     E.  (9)   63.483.63. 

A.  Melvln  J.  Boyle,  1136  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers.  AFL-CIO-CLC.  1126  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30005. 

D.  (6)    68.600. 

A.  Frank  W.  Bradley.  Suite  1304,  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30000. 

B.  Chevron  Oil  Co.,  subsidiary  of  Standard 
OU  Co.  of  California.  Suite  1204,  1700  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20000. 

E.  (9)   6100. 


A.  George  E.  Bradley,  Room  1347,  South 
Building,  Department  of  Agriculture,  14th 
and  Independence  Streets  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  30350. 

B.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  USDA  (OPEDA) .  Room  1247,  South  Build- 
ing, Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (0)   81,360.     E.   (9)   636. 

A.  Charles  N.  Brady.  American  AutomobUe 
Association,  8111  Gatehouse  Road,  Falls 
Church.  Va.  33043. 
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B.  American  Autotnoblto  Aaaoetatlon.  8111 
Oatehooae  Road.  Falls  Church.  Va.  23042. 
E.  (9)  831. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Brady,  6018  B.  Summer  Mbon 
Lane,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85044. 

B.  National  Ceonllnattng  Committee  of  the 
Beverage  Indus^. 


A.  Charles  O.  Bragg,  P.O.  Box  12288,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.  88113. 

B.  National  Cotton  OooncU  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12286,  Menq>hls.  Tenn.  88113. 

D.  (6)   8878.79.     E.   (9)   8236.28. 

A.  Jacques  Bramhall,  Jr.,  199  Cherry  Hill 
Road.  Pars^ipany.  N  J.  07054. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1770  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20000. 

D.  (0)  81.250. 


A.  Breed.  Abbott  &  Morgan,  1  Chase  Man- 
hattan Plaza.  New  York.  N.Y.  10005. 

B.  Lehman  Brothers.  1  William  Street.  New 
York,  N.Y. — ^Lasker,  Stone  &  Stem,  20  Broad 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   8107.21. 


A.  Betsy  Bretz,  700  Seventh  Street  SE. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Abortion  Rights  Action 
League,  706  Seventh  Street  BE..  Washington. 
DC.  30003. 

D.  (0)  6750.     B.  (9)  830. 


A.  Beverly  B.  Brilliant,  American  Oas  As- 
sociation, 1516  Wilson  Boulevard.  Arlington. 
Va.   33309. 

B.  American  Oas  Association.  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington.  Va.  33209. 

D.  (6)  61.270.     E.  (9)  6360. 


A.  Claude  S.  Brlnegar.  Sr..  461  S.  Boylston 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 

B.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California.  401  South 
Boylston  Streets.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  99017. 

E.   (9)  $400. 


A.  Parke  C.  Brlnkley.  Tlie  Madison  Build- 
ing, 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation, ll55-15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  30005. 

D.  (0)   6113.50. 

A.  Wally  Briscoe,  918  10th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30000. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc..  918  leth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (0)  8913.50. 

A.  David  A.  Brody,  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B'nal  B-rlth,  1040  Rhode  Island 
Ave.  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20030. 

B.  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nal  B*rlth, 
315  Levlngton  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 

D.  (0)  $460. 

A.  Michael  D.  Bromberg.  1101  17th  Street 
NW..  Suite  310.  Washington,  DC.  30080. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Hospitals.  1101 
17th  Street  NW..  Suite  310.  Washington.  D.C. 
20030. 

D.  (0)   $4,500. 

A.  David  W.  Broome.  1130  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30030. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1130 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
30036. 

D.  (0)  $000.     E.  (9)  $05. 

A.  Joe  B.  Browder,  334  C  Street  SE..  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center.  334  C 
Street  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  30008. 

D.  (0)  $1,500.    B.  (9)   $50j90. 


A.  Charles  B.  Brown.  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corp..  900  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DX>. 

A.  Chris  H.  Brown.  8248  O  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  National  Council  for  a  World  Peace  Tax 
Pond,  2111  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20008. 

D.  (6)  $760. 

A.  Donald  K.  Brown,  1127  11th  Street.  Suite 
626.  Sacramento.  Calif.  05814. 

B.  Hughes  Air  Corp..  8125  Clearvlew  Way. 
San  Mateo.  Calif.  94403. 


A.  Donald   K.   Brown,   1127   11th   Street. 
Suite  625.  Sacramento.  Calif.  06814. 

B.  Sununa  C(«p..  Post  Office  Box  809.  Las 
Vegas.  Nev.  89101. 

D.  (8)  $300.    E.  (9)   $58. 


A.  Howard  C.  Brown.  Jr..  9618  Carriage 
Road.  Kensington,  Md.  20795. 

B.  Centar  Associates,  369  Passaic  Avenue. 
Fairfield.  NJ.  07000. 

D.  (0)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $617.50. 

A.  Howard  C.  Brown.  Jr.,  9018  Carriage 
Road,  Kensington,  Md.  20795. 

B.  National  Association  of  Life  Sciences, 
1710  Chapman  Avenue,  Rockvllle,  Md.  20853. 

D.  (0)  $035.    E.  (9)  $36. 


A.  J.  D.  Brown,  3000  Virginia  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association, 
2000  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20037. 

D.  (0)  $300. 


A.  Michael  F.  Brown.  919  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Frozen  Food  Institute.  019 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20000. 

D.  (0)  $200. 

A.  Stanley  R.  Browne.  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  210,  Washington,  D.C. 
20000. 

B.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  ft  Co.,  1007 
Market  Street,  Wilmington,  Del.  19898. 


A.  Brownsteln.  Zeldman.  Schomer  and 
Chase.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
900.  Washington.  D.C.  20030. 

B.  Coiuicil  of  HoTislng  Producers,  8th 
Floor.  9255  Sunset  Boiilevard.  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.  90009. 


A.  Brownsteln,  Zeldman.  Schomer  ft  Chase, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20030. 

B.  International  Foodservice  Maniifactur- 
ers  Association,  One  East  Wacker  Drive. 
Chicago,  ni.  60601. 

A.  Brownsteln.  Zeldman.  Schomer  ft  Chase, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washington.  D.C. 
20030. 

B.  International  Franchise  Association. 
7315  Wisconsin  Avenue.  Washington,  D.C. 
20014. 


A.  Brownsteln,  Zeldman,  Schomer  ft  Chase, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  900. 
Washington,  D.C.  20030. 

B.  Massachusetts  Bankers  Association,  125 
Hig^  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 


A.  Brownsteln,  Zeldman,  Schomer  ft  Chase, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  900. 
Washington.  D.C.  20030. 

B.  Mortgage  Guaranty  Insurance  Corp., 
MOIO  Plaza.  KOlwaukee,  Wis.  58201. 


A.  Brownsteln.  Zeldman.  Schomer  ft  Chase, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 


B.  National  Restaurant  Association.  Suite 
2600,  One  IBM  Plaza,  Chicago,  HI.  60611. 

A.  Brownsteln,  Zeldman.  Schomer  ft  Chase, 

1025  Oonneoticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  900. 
Washington.  D.C.  20030. 

B.  New  York  State  Urban  Development 
Corp..  1346  Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New 
YOTk.  N.T.  10019. 

A.  Brownsteln,  Zeldman,  Schomer  ft  Chase. 

1026  Connecticut   Avenue  NW..   Suite   900. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  FniLease.  Inc.,  1265  Boylston  Street, 
Bostcm.  Mass. 


A.  lAwrence  E.  Bruce,  Jr..  1125  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1125  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (0)   $3,760.     E.  (9)   $9,746. 

A.  Paul  A.  Brunkow,  1770  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20000. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1770  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20000. 

D.  (0)   $1,225. 

A.  J.  Charles  Bruse.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  750,  Washington,  D.C. 
20000. 

B.  AUst»te  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Allstate  Plaza. 
N<Mlhbrook,  ni.  00062. 


A.  J.  Charles  Bruse,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  760.  Washington,  D.C. 
20000. 

B.  AUstate  Insurance  Co.,  Allstate  Plaza. 
Northbrook.  HI.  00002. 

A.  Marguerite  E.  Bryan.  400  First  Street 
NW..  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  District  No.  1— Pacific  Coast  District 
Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Association. 
AFEr-CIO.  17  Battery  Place.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10004. 

D.  (0)   $1,204.50.     E.   (9)   $274.93. 


A.  George  S.  Buck,  Jr.,  Post  Office  Box  12385, 
Memphis.  Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National   Cotton   Coxmcil  of   America. 
Poet  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 


A.  Phll4>  N.  Buckmlnster.  1100  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20030. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp..  12000  Lynn  Townsend 
Drive.  Highland  Park.  Mich.  48231. 

D.  (0)   $2,000.     E.   (9)   $316.15. 


A.  Robert  D.  Buehler.  1800  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  929.  Washington.  D.C.  20000. 

B.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co..  Akron.  Ohio 
44318. 

D.   (0)   $220. 


A.  Ncuman  D.  Burch,  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Wariilngton,  D.C.  20000. 

B.  College  of  American  Pathologists,  7400 
North  Skokle  Boulevard.  Skokle,  HI.  60076. 

D.  (6)   $3,375.     E.  (9)    $143.14. 

A.  WUllam  J.  Burh<9.  133  C  Street  SE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  133  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)   $2,250. 


A.  Thomas  G.  Burke,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D  C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  General  Merchandise 
Chains,  Inc.,  162S  t  street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Burley  and  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export- 
ers Association.  1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)   $44,532.07.     E.   (9)   $731.24. 
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A.  Philip  O.  Burnett,  1030  18th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  700.  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285.  MemphlB.  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (0)  9693.75.    K.  (9)  •32.47. 

A.  George  Burnham  IV.  United  States 
Steel  Corp..  1625  K  Street  NW,  Waahington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Steel  Corp..  000  Grant 
Street.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  16230. 

a  (6)  $312.     E.  (9)  $386. 

A.  Charles  S.  Bums,  Phelps  Dodge  Corp., 
1620  I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Phelps  Dodge  Corp.,  300  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.     B.  (9)  $334.16. 

A.  David  Burpee.  Fordhook  Farms,  Doyles- 
town.  Pa.  18901. 

E.  (9)   $500. 


A.  James  L.  Burrldge,  10  Hardwlcke  Place. 
RockvlUe.  Md.  20850. 

B.  PMC  Corp..  1625  I  Street  NW..  Suite  630, 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $604.63. 


A.  Busby  Rlvkln  Sherman  Levy  and  Rehm, 
900  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Feather  &  Down  Association.  Inc.,  257 
West  38  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10018. 

D.  (6)   $1,680. 

A.  Richard  M.  Bush.  Suite  601.  Barr  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Pacific  Northwest  Power  Company.  Suite 
601.  Barr  Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $650.     E.  (9)  $1,050. 


A.  Business  Executives  Move  for  New  Na- 
tional Priorities,  901  N(»th  Howard  Street, 
Baltimore.  Md.  21201. 

D.  (6)  $1,494.46.     E.  (9)  $800.39. 

A.  James  J.  Butera.  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  200,   Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  Yott,  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,625.     E.  (9)  $347.38. 


A  Harry  W.  Buzzerd,  Jr..  1736  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  903,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Outdoor  Power  Equipment  Institute, 
1725  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  903,  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

D.  (8)  $654.     E.  (9)  $664. 

A.  John  W.  Byrnes,  816  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Foley,  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs 
(for  Cabot  Corp.),  816  Connecticut  Avenue, 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

A.  John  W.  Byrnes.  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley,  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  St  Jacobs 
(for  the  Dealer  Bank  Association),  815  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 
30006. 


A.  John  W.  Byrnes.  816  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Foley,  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  tc  Jacobs 
(for  Encyclopaedia  Brltannica,  Inc.).  816 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  John  W.  Byrnes.  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley,  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs 
(for  Insurance  Association  of  Connecticut). 
816  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 


A.  John  W.  Byrnes,  816  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.O.  30006. 

B.  Foley,   Lardner,   HoUabaugh   ft  Jacobs 
(fOT  Joseph  Schllts  Brewing  Oo.).  816  Con- 


necticut   Avenue    NW.,    Washington,    D.O. 
30006. 

A.  John  W.  Byrnes.  816  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  30006. 

B.  Foley,  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs 
(for  VS.  Steel  Corp.;  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.; 
Inland  Steel  Co.;  Freeport  Minerals  Co.; 
Hanna  Mining  Co.;  and  AMAX),  816  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.O. 
20006. 

A.  Cable,  McDanlel,  Bowie  &  Bond,  910 
Blausteln  Bxilldlng,  Baltimore,  Md.  31201. 

B.  Crown  Central  Petroleum  Corp..  1  North 
Charles  Street.  P.O.  Box  1168.  Baltimore.  Md. 
21203. 

A.  M.  Douglas  Caddy.  036  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  168 
East  Superior  Street,  Chicago,  HI.  60611;  936 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $2,000.     E.   (9)    $66.69. 


A.  Alan  Caldwell.  1825  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Del  Monte  Corp..  316  Fremont  Street, 
San  Francisco.  Calif.  94119. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $50. 

A.  David  W.  Calfee  m,  334  0  Street  SE.. 
Washington.  DC.  30003. 

B.  Environmental    Policy    Center,    334    O 
Street  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.   (6)    $1,908.75.     E.   (9)    $9. 


A.  F.  Patricia  Callahan,  1311  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  803.  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  ft  Co.,  Sears  Tower,  Chi- 
cago, m.  60684. 

A.  John  H.  Callahan,  1136  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  International  Union  of  Electrical,  Radio 
&  Machine  Workers,  APL-CIO.  1126  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

D.   (6)   $875.     E.   (9)    $600. 


A.  Oordon  L.  Calvert.  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, 1800  K  Street  NW.,  Waahington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  11  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)   $476. 

A.  Donald  L.  Calvin,  11  Wall  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10006. 

B.  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  11  Wall 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10006. 

A.  Arthur  E.  Cameron,  918  16th  St.  NW., 
Washington.  D.O.  20006. 

B.  LFE  Corp..  1601  Trapelo  Road.  Waltham, 
Mass.  02154;  Eagle  Signal,  736  Federal  Street, 
Davenport,  Iowa  52803. 

D.   (6)    $3,000. 

A.  Arthur  E.  Cameron.  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  30006. 

B.  Prlsmo  Universal  Corp.,  et  al.,  4  Re- 
search Place,  Rockvllle,  Md.  20850. 

D.  (6)   $3,996. 

A.  Camp.  Carmouche,  Palmer.  Carwlle  ft 
Barsh.  Pioneer  Building,  Lake  Charles,  La. 
70601. 

B.  Louisiana  Department  of  Conservation. 
SUte  of  LoulsUna,  P.O.  Box  44275.  Capitol 
Station.  Baton  Rouge.  La.  70804. 

D.  (6)  $1,600. 

A.  Carl  C.  Campbell.  1030  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  700,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis.  Tenn.  88113. 

D.     (6)   $132.68. 

A.  Charlss  Argyll  CampbeU,  1616  H  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.O.  30083. 


B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  USA.  1818 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30063. 
K.     (9)   $367. 

A.  Charles  O.  CampbeU,  8111  Gatehouse 
Road.  Falls  Church,  Va.  22043. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  8111 
Gatehouse  Road,  Falls  Chxirch,  Va.  22042. 

A.  Sharyn  G.  Campbell,  1620  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  BankAmerlcard  Inc.,  656  Cali- 
fornia Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  04126. 

D.  (6)   $2,600.     E.  (9)   $2,549.24. 


A.  W.  Dean  Cannon.  Jr.,  9800  South  Sepul- 
veda  Boulevard,  Suite  600,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90046. 

B.  California  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
9800  South  Sepulveda  Boulevard,  Suite  600, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90045. 

D.  (6)    $1,500. 


A.  David  L.  Cantor,  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  1010,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Co., 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1010, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $387.60.     K.  (9)   $166.31. 

A.  Marvin  Caplan,  816  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  APIj-CIO, 
816  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $4,831.46.     E.   (9)   $113.60. 

A.  Ross  Capon.  417  New  Jersey  Avenue 
SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Association  of  Railroad  Pas- 
sengers. 417  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20003. 

D.   (6)    $3,500. 

A.  Ronald  A.  Capone,  Ellrlln,  CampbeU  ft 
Keating,  1160  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No. 
800.   Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  CouncU  of  European  and  Japanese  Na- 
tional Shlpowers  Association.  30/32  St.  Mary 
Axe.  London,  EC3A  SET,  England. 

D.  (6)   $5,000.     E.  (9)   $367.85. 


A.  Caplln  ft   Drysdale.    1101    17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  CouncU    on    Foundations,    Inc.,    888 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.T.   10019. 


A.  Norval   E.  Carey.  2021   K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  General  Atomic  Co..  San  Diego,  Calif. 
D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $376. 


A.  PhUlp  Carllp,  676  Foxirth  Avenue, 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.   11233. 

B.  Seafarers  International  Union,  875 
Fourth  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  N.Y.   11333. 

D.  (6)  $3,600.     E.  (9)  $1^73.30. 

A.  Charles  R.  Carlisle,  Suite  911,  17S0 
Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 
30036. 

B.  St.  Joe  Minerals  Corp.,  360  Park  AvanuSb 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)   $5,300. 

A.  Austin  B.  Carlson,  100  Indiana  Avenu* 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carrlen, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 
30001. 

D.  (6)  $3,931.78. 

A.  Bllzabeth  Carpenter,  HUI  ft  Knowlton, 
Inc..  1436  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 
30006. 

B.  HUl  ft  Knowlton,  Inc.,  633  Third  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  L.   O.  Carpenter,  301   South  Seventh 
Street,  Colxmbla,  Mo.  66301. 
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B.  Mldoontlnent  Farmers  Association,  301 
South  Seventh  Street,  Columbia,  MO.  66301. 
D.  (6)  $5,399.33.    E.  (9)  $810.37. 


A.  Charles  M.  CarroU.  1335  10th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  DGA  International  Inc.,  1335  10th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  $831.36.    B.  (9)  $9.75. 

A.  John  R.  Carson,  30  Chevy  Ohase  Clrda 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30015. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Association.  30 
Chevy  Chase  Circle  NW..  Washington,  D.O. 
30016. 

D.  (6)  $6,360. 

A.  Harlon  B.  Carter,  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O.  30086. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  30036. 

D.  (6)  $1,136. 

A.  Frank  H.  Case  m,  1311  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  803,  Washington,  D.O. 
30036. 

B.  Sears.  Roebuck  ft  Co..  Sears  Tower. 
Chicago,  HI.  60684. 

D.  (6)    $300.     E.  (9)   $76. 

A.  John  L.  Casey,  346  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  10022. 

B.  Investment  Counsel  Association  of 
America.  Inc..  137  East  69th  Street,  New 
York,  N.T.  10033. 

A.  James  B.  Cash.  Jr..  1130  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O.  30086. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1130 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.O. 
20036. 

D.  (6)   $4,000.     E.  (0)   $118.85. 

A.  Frank  R.  Cawley,  Room  511,  Wilson 
Plaza  BuUdlng,  2425  Wilson  Boulevard, 
Arlington,  Va.  28201. 

B.  Agricultural  Publishers  Association, 
511  Wilson  Plaza  BuUdlng.  3435  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington.  Va.  33201. 

E.  (9)   $116.35. 

A.  Prank  R.  Cawley.  Room  511,  Wilson 
Plaza  Building,  2425  Wilson  Boulevard, 
ArUngton.  Va.  23201. 

B.  Media  General,  Inc.,  333  East  Grace 
Street.  Richmond,  Vil  33310. 

D.  (6)    125.    B.  (9)   $168.86. 

A.  Dorothy  D.  Ceoelskl.  3030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.O.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  3030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.01. 

A.  Justice  M.  Chambers,  3300  Calvert 
Street.  Washington.  D.C.  30008. 

B.  SwazUand  Sugar  Association,  P.O.  Box 
446,  Mbabane,  SwazUand. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.     E.  (0)  $371.07. 


A.  J.  M.  Chambers  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  3300  Calvert 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30008. 

B.  Cordage  Institute,  3300  Calvert  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

D.   (6)  $1,181.25. 

A.  J.  M.  Chambers  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  3300  Calvert 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30008. 

B.  Satra  Corp.,  475  Park  Avenue  South. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)   $1,500. 


A.  J.  W.  Chandler,  York  Division,  Borg- 
Wamer  Corp.,  1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  30036. 

B.  York  Division,  Borg-Wamer  Corp.. 
South  Richland  Avenue,  York,  Pa.  17405. 

E.  (0)  $64. 


A.  WUllam  C.  Chapman,  1660  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detzoit,  Mich.,  48303. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $3,693.66. 

A.  Charles  E.  Chace,  c/o  Nebraska  Petro- 
leum CouncU,  a  Division  of  API,  334  South 
13th  Street,  Lincoln,  Nebr.  68608. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  3101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30087. 

A.  John  E.  Chapoton,  2100  First  City  Na- 
tional Bank  BuUdlng.  Houston,  Tex.  77003. 

B.  Vinson,  Elklns,  Searls,  ConnaUy  ft 
Smith,  2100  First  City  National  Bank  BuUd- 
lng, Houston,  Tex.,  77002  (fof  Beloo  Petro- 
leum Corp.,  One  Dag  Hammarskjold  Plaza. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017) . 

E.  (9)   $180.79. 

A.  John  E.  Chapoton.  3100  First  City  Na- 
tional Bank  BuUdlng,  Houston,  Tex.,  77003. 

B.  Vinson,  Elklns,  Searls,  Connally  ft 
Smith,  3100  First  City  National  Bank  BuUd- 
lng, Houston,  Tex.  77002  (for  Domestic  WUd- 
catters  Association,  900  First  City  National 
Bank  BiUldlng,  Houston,  Tex.  77002). 

E.  (9)   $639.43. 


A.  John  E.  Chapoton.  3100  First  City  Na- 
tional Bank  BuUdlng,  Houston,  Tex.  77003. 

B.  Vinson,  Elklns,  Searls,  ConnaUy  ft 
Smith,  2100  First  City  National  Bank  BuUd- 
lng, Houston,  Tex.  77002  (for  Qxilntana  Pe- 
troleum Corp.,  600  Jefferson,  Houston,  Tex. 
77002) . 

E.  (9)   $506.43. 

A.  LesUe  Cheek  m,  1026  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  416,  Washington,  D.C.  30086. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  1035 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  SiUte  415.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $1,600.    E.  (9)   $350. 


A.  ChUdren's  Rights,  Inc.,  3443  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20010. 
D.   (6)   $300.     E.  (9)   $343.68. 


A.  Hal  M.  Chrlstensen,  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Dental  Association,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)   $3,000. 

A.  James  Clarrocckl,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Natural  Gas  Supply  Committee,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 
20036. 

D.  (6)   $656.25.     E.   (9)   $476.51. 


A.  Cigar  Association  of  America,  Inc.,  576 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10033. 
D.  (6)   $113,246.49.     E.   (9)   $6,163.32. 


A.  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Right  To 
Keep  and  Bear  Arms,  1601  114th  Avenue,  SE., 
Suite  161.  BeUevue,  Wash.  98004. 

D.  (6)    $136,602.44.     E.  (9)   $13,838.79. 


A.  Citizens  for  Class  Action  LawstUts,  4914 
Belt  Road,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 
D.  (6)   $375.     E.   (9)   $206.38. 


A.  Cladouhos  &  Brashares,  1750  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Toyota  Motor  Sales,  UB.A.,  2055  West 
100th  Street,  Torrance,  CaUf .  90504. 


A.  Carlton  S.  Clark,  Baltimore  Gas  ft  Elec- 
tric Co.,  1412  Gas  and  Electric  BuUdlng,  Bal- 
timore, Md.  21203. 

B.  Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Gas  and 
Electric  Building,  Baltimore,  Md.  31203. 

D.  (6)   $69.43. 

A.  Earl  W.  Clark,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 


B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.O.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $1,810.    E.  (9)  $14. 

A.  Kimball  Clark,  Association  of  American 
Railroads,  40  Ivy  Street  SE..  Washington,  D.O. 
30003. 

B.  Association  of  American  itn^»mttH«  ig20 
L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.O.  30086. 

D.  (6)  $130.44.    B.  (0)  $158j60. 

A.  Richard  W.  Clark,  3030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)   $5,500.03.     E.   (0)   $313.35. 

A.  Thomas  R.  Clark,  777  14tli  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.O.  30005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $10. 

A.  Vernon  A.  Clark,  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  215-216,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  315- 
216,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  $550.    E.  (0)  $1.771A>. 

A.  Joan  B.  Olaybrook,  133  O  Street  SE., 
Washington.  D.O.  30003. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  133  O  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)   $3,000. 

A.  Jacob  dayman,  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL- 
CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.a 
20006. 

D.  (6)   $009.99. 

A.  Cleary,  GottUeb.  Steen  ft  HamUton. 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Ltd.. 
1-7  O'ConneU  Street,  Sydney.  Australia. 

A.  Cleary,  CtottUeb,  Steen  ft  HamUton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Getty  OU  Co..  3810  WUahlre  BotUevard, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90010  et  al. 

D.  (6)   $3,600.     E.  (0)   $116.60. 

A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  ft  HamUton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.O.  20036. 

B.  Interbank  Card  Association,  Suite  3600. 
110  East  S9th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10033. 

B.  (9)   $8.15. 

A.  deary,  GottUeb,  Steen  ft  Hamnton. 
1260  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association,  1075  Central  Park  Ave- 
nue. Scarsdale,  N.Y.  10633. 

D.  (6)  $180.    E.  (9)  $10.50. 

A.  Earle  O.  dements.  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Brands,  Inc..  245  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

E.  (9)  $43. 

A.  Earle  0.  dements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Brown  ft  WlUlamson  Tobacco  Corp.. 
LoulsvUle.  Ky.  40201. 

E.  (9)  $43. 

A.  Earle  C.  dements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.O.  30006. 

B.  Liggett  ft  Ifyers  Inc.,  4100  Roxboro  Road, 
Dtirham,  N.0. 37702. 

E.  (9)  $43. 
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A.  E&rle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30000. 

B.  LorUlard.  Division  of  Loews  Theatres, 
Inc.,  200  Kast  4and  Street.  New  York.  N.T. 
10017. 

E.  (9)  •43. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Philip  Morris  Inc.,  100  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

E.  (9)  943. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Industries,  Inc.  (Tobac- 
co Division),  Wlnston-Salem,  N.C.  27102. 

E.  (9)  $43. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1776  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Ronald  D.  Clements.  1016  20th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Plumblng-Heat- 
Ing-Coollng  Contractors.  1016  20th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  9175. 

A.  Clifford.  Warnke,  Glass,  Mcllwaln  St 
Finney,  816  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Electric  Power  Co.,  Inc.,  2 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  9150.     E.  (9)  930. 

A.  Clifford,  Warnke,  Glass,  Mcllwaln  & 
Finney,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Australian  Meat  Board,  30  Oroevenor 
Street,  Sydney,  N3.W.,  Australia. 

A.  Clifford,  Warnke,  Glass,  Mcllwaln  & 
Finney,  816  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Avco  Corp.,  750  Third  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017. 

E.  (9)  95.50.  I 

A.  ClUtord.  Warnke,  Olass.  Mcllwaln  It 
Finney,  816  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  New  York  Cocoa  Exchange.  Inc.  and  New 
York  Cocoa  Clearing  Association,  Inc.,  127 
John  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.;  New  York  Cof- 
fee &  Sugar  Exchange.  Inc.,  7S  Pine  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y.;  Commodity  Exchange,  Inc., 
81  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Clifford.  Warnke,  Glaas,  Mcllwaln  * 
Finney,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Owens-Illlnols.  Inc..  Madison  Avenue 
and  St.  Clair  Street.  Box  1036.  Toledo.  Ohio 
43601. 


A.  Clifford.  Warnke,  Glaas,  Mcllwaln  & 
Finney,  816  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 

B.  Teleprompter  Corp.,  60  West  44th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 

E.  (9)  927.66. 

A.  Larry  D.  Cllne.  1315  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc.,  1816 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20086. 

E.  (9)  920.16. 

A.  COAUtlon  Against  Strip  Mining,  324  C 
Street  SE..  Washington,  DC.  20003. 
D.  (6)  9500.     E.  (9)  9566.90. 

A.  Coalition  for  Fair  Copyright  Protection. 
1930  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  200M. 
D.  (6)  95,000.     E.  (9)  95,000. 


A.  Coalition  of  Concerned  Charities,  c/o 
Barbara  J  Washburn,  1776  F  Street  NW.,  No. 
200,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  9300.     K.  (9)  $afiO0. 

A.  Grover  B.  Cobb.  Houston  Natural  Gas 
Corp..  1300  Travis.  Houston.  Tex.  77002. 

B.  Houston  Natural  Gas  Corp..  Post  Office 
Box  1188.  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

A.  The  Coca-Cola  Bottlers'  Association. 
166  16th  Street  NW..  AtlanU.  Ga.  30318. 

E.  (9)  9240.90. 

A.  The  Coca-Cola  Co.,  P.O.  Drawer  1734, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
£.  (9)  91.677.69. 

A.  John  J.  Coffey,  Suite  638,  2101  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Western  Oil  &  Gas  Association,  609 
South  Grand  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90017. 

D.  (6)  9825. 

A.  Jeffery  Cohelan,  1717  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Group  Health  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1717  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  91,080. 

A.  David  Cohen.  2030  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  97,124.79.      K.  (9)  9853.56. 

A.  Jerry  S.  Cohen,  Suite  708,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Petroleum  Retail- 
ers, Suite  301,  2021  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)  93.000. 

A.  Timothy  A.  Colcord,  1630  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  BankAmericard,  556  California 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94136. 

D.  (6)  96.875.     E.  (9)  97.942.61. 

A.  Cole  Corette  *  Bradfleld,  1200  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C,  20036. 

B.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  NA.,  One 
Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10015. 

D.  (6)   911.114.69.     E.  (9)  9707.52. 

A.  Cole  Corette  ft  Bradfleld,  1300  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Claude  Charles,  37  Severn  Road.  The 
Peak.  Hong  Kong. 

A.  Cole  Corette  &  Bradfleld.  1300  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30086. 

B.  PPG  Industries,  Inc.,  One  Gateway  Cen- 
ter, Pittsburgh,  Pa.  16333. 

E.  (9)  934.80. 

A.  Cole  Corette  M  Bradfleld,  1300  ITtb 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  H.  H.  Robertson  Co.,  Two  Gateway  Cen- 
ter, Pittsburgh,  Pa.  16233. 

E.  (9)  95.48. 

A.  Eleanor  Cole,  730  Hotel  Washington. 
Washington,  DC.  30004. 

B.  UBA.  Inc.,  730  Hotel  Washington,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30004. 

D.  (6)  91.000.     E.  (9)  91.000. 

A.  R.  Michael  Cole.  3030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  30036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  3030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

D.    (6)    96.000.     B.    (9)    9303.70. 

A.  Stacey  W.  Cole.  New  Hampshire  Petro- 
leum Council.  A  Division  of  the  American 
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Petroleum  Institute,  33  School  Street,  Con- 
cord. N.H.  03301. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  3101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30037. 

A.  William  Cole,  461  South  Boylston 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  90017. 

B.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  CallfomU,  461  South 
Boylston  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 

D.  (6)  9300.     E.  (9)945. 

A.  Coles  &  Goertner,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Tanker  Owners, 
Inc..  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10006. 

A.  Coles  &  Goertner,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Crown  Central  Petroleum  Corp.,  1  North 
Charles  Street,  P.O.  Box  1168.  Baltimore,  Md. 
31303. 

A.  Coles  &  Goertner,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  30036. 

B.  Independent  U.S.  Tanker  Owners  Com- 
mittee, 1613  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  510,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30006. 

A.  wmiam  J.  C<dley,  1300  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Academy  of  General  Dentistry,  311  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  ni.  60611. 

D.  (6)   93,000. 

A.  William  J.  CoUey,  1300  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Cardio  Pulmonary  Contractors  Associa- 
tion, 1300  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
30036. 

D.  (6)   99,000. 

A.  William  J.  Colley,  1300  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Ethical  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation, P.O.  Box  13547.  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
33733. 

D.   (6)   912,000. 

A.  WUliam  J.  Colley,  1300  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1300  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30036  (for:  American 
Guild  of  Authors  and  Composers) . 

D.  (6)   91.660. 

A.  WUliam  J.  CoUey,  1300  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington. DC.  30036. 

B.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow.  1300  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036  (for:  American 
Imported  Automobile  Dealers  Association). 

A.  WUliam  J.  CoUey,  1300  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1300  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30036  (for:  American 
Maritime  Association) . 

A.  WUliam  J.  Colley,  1300  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington, DC.  20036. 

B.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1300  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30086  (for:  Amertoan 
Society  of  Association  Executives). 


A.  WUliam  J.  CoUey,  1300  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1300  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036  (for:  Associa- 
tion of  Trial  Lawyers  of  America). 


A.  WUUam  J.  CoUey,  1300  17th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1300  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20086  (for:  Boating 
Industry  Associations) . 

A.  WUliam  J.  CoUey,  1300  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  30036. 
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B.  Patton.  Boggs  ft  Blow.  1300  17tb  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036  {tar:  Chicago 
Board  Options  Exchange) . 

A.  William  J.  CoUey.  1300  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Patton.  Boggs  ft  Blow,  1300  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036  (for:  CouncU 
of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce). 


A.  WUliam  J.  Coney,  1300  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Patton,  Boggs  ft  Blow,  1300  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036  (for:  Machinery 
Dealers  National  Association) . 

A.  WUliam  J.  CoUey,  1300  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Patton.  Boggs  ft  Blow,  1300  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036  (for:  NaUonal 
Association  of  Engine  &  Boat  Manufactur- 
ers). 


A.  WUliam  J.  CoUey,  1200  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Patton,  Boggs  ft  Blow.  1300  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036  (for:  National 
Medical  Care,  Inc.). 


A.  WUliam  J.  CoUey,  1300  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Patton,  Boggs  ft  Blow,  1300  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036  (for:  Beading 

Co.). 
D.  (6)  976.  j 

A.  CoUler,  Shannon.  RIU  ft  Edwards,  1666 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  701,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  American  Feed  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. Inc.,  1701  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Ar- 
lington, Va.  33200. 

D.  (6)  9300. 


A.  Collier,  Shannon,  RlU  ft  Bdwards,  1666 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  701,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  American  Footwear  Industries  Associa- 
tion, 1611  North  Kent  Street.  Arlington.  Va. 
23209. 

D.  (6)  9600.    B.  (0)  9476. 

A.  CoUler,  Shannon.  RiU  ft  Edwards.  1666 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  701,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  Bicycle  Manufacturers  Association  tit 
America,  Inc.,  1101  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  9500.    ■.  (9)  $100. 


A.  CoUler,  Shannon,  RiU  ft  Bdwsrds,  1666 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  701.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Department  of  Information,  Private  Bag 
X152,  PretorU,  0001,  RepubUc  of  South 
Africa. 

D.  (6)   91,178.11.    B.  (9)   93,314.39. 

A.  CoUler,  Shannon,  RUl  ft  Edwards,  1666 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  701,  Washington.  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Food  Chains. 
1735  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  9460. 


A.  Collier.  Shannon.  Rill  ft  Bdwards.  1666 
K  street  NW.,  Suite  701.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Broiler  CouncU.  1166  16th 
Steeet  NW.,  Washii«ton,  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  9450. 

A  CoUler,  Shannon,  RIU  ft  Bdwards,  1666 
K  Street  NW..  Stilts  701,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  Tool  and  Stainless  Steel  Industry  Com- 
mittee. 1666  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  701,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  90006. 

D.  (6)  91,350.    B.  (9)  9636. 


A.  Robert  B.  OoUyer,  720  Hotel  Washing- 
ton. Washington.  D.C.  30004. 

B.  TTBA.  Inc..  730  Hotel  Washington.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30004. 

D.  (6)  91,000.    B.  (0)  91.000. 

A.  C<Aonao  Railroad  Association.  702  Ma- 
jestllc  Building,  Denver,  Colo.  80203. 

D.  (6)  91,035.     E.  (0)  93,386. 

A.  Committee  for  Hand  Gun  Control.  Inc.. 
Ill  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  HI.  60601. 

R.  (9)  91.116. 

A.  Committee  For  Jobs  Through  Economic 
Development,  1006  State  Street,  Erie,  Pa. 
16501. 


A.  Committee  on  Strikes  in  Transportation, 
1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1107.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 


A.   Common  Cause,   2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   91.564,124.36.    B.  (9)  $817,397.96. 


A.  C<»nputer  Industry  Assoclatlcm,  1911  N. 
Fort  Myer  Drive.  Suite  801,  Arlington.  Va. 
33300. 

D.  (6)   956.130.  E.   (9)   97.997. 


A.  BasU  G.  Condos,  1815  KUboume  Place 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30010. 

B.  Amolcan  HeUenlc  Institute  Public  Af- 
fairs Committee.  Inc.,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $176.00. 


A.  Harold  B.  Confer,  346  Second  Street  NB., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  mends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 346  Second  Street  NE..  Washli^1»n, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,239. 

A.  Congress  Watch   (Public  Citizen).  138 
C  Street  SB.,  Washington.  D.C.  30003. 
D.  (6)  $33,366.06.    E.  (9)  $33366.06. 


A.  Raynumd  F.  Conkllng,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Texaco  Inc.,  136  Bast  43d  Street,  New 
Y«rk,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)   $130.     (9)   $16.46. 


A.  Ross  Conlln,  Chessle  Systraa,  840  Wash- 
ington BuUding,  15th  Street  and  New  York 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Chessle  System.  Inc..  Terminal  Tower. 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44101. 

D.  (6)   $3,880.  E.  (0)   $1,000. 


A.  Connecticut  Bankers  Association,  100 
Constitution  Plaza,  Hartford,  Conn.  06103. 
D.  (6)  $3,211.33.    E.  (9)  $3,311.83. 


A.  Robert  J.  Conn^.  Jr.,  Chrysler  Corp., 
1100  Connecticut  Avenue  ITW..  Washington. 
D.C. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  13000  Lynn  Townsend 
Drive,  Highland  Park.  liCch.  48331. 

D.  (6)  $500.  B.  (9)  $693.37. 


A.  Albert  J.  Conners.  Air  Force  Sngeants 
Association.  Inc.,  1606  Pittsfleld  Lane,  Bowie, 
Md.  30716. 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association,  Inc., 
4386  3Sth  Avenue,  Mkrtow  Heights,  Md. 
30031. 

A.  Jerry  C.  Connors,  8111  Gatehouse  Road. 
Flails  Church,  Va.  33043. 

B.  Amwican  Aut(«noblIe  Association.  8111 
Qat^ouse  Road.  Falls  Church,  Va.  23043. 

A.  OonsoUdated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York, 
Inc.,  4  IrvUig  Place,  New  Ycnrk.  N.Y.  10003. 

B.  (9)  $3,000.93. 


B.  Mocgui.  Lewis  ft  Boddiis  (on  behalf  of 
AssoeUted  Oas  DlstribttUns) ,  1800  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

A.  Charles  F.  Cook,  Jr..  American  BOnlng 
Congress,  1100  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
BuUding,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $686.75.     E.  (9)  $3930. 

A.  Cook  ft  Franks,  660  Bast  Mason  Street. 
MUwaukee,  Wis.  63302. 

B.  Biftl  (Marshall  ft  Ilsley)  Bank.  770  North 
Water  Street.  MUwaukee.  Wis.  53303. 


A.  Frederick  N.  Cook.  Vermont  Petroleum 
Association,  a  division  of  API,  P.O.  Box  666. 
Monlpelier.  Vt.  06603. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  3101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30037. 

D.  (6)  $987.80.     E.  (9)  $36JS0. 


A.  Howard  Lee  Cook.  Jr.,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Retail   Federation,    1616   H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $1,676.     E.  (9)  9480. 


A.  James  A.  Cook,  3311  West  El  Segundo 
Boulevard,  Hawthorne,  Calif.  90360. 

B.  Ernest  W.  Hahn,  Inc.,  3311  West  Bl 
Segundo  Boulevard,  Hawthorne,  Calif.  90350. 

E.  (9)  91350. 

A.  BUeen  D.  Cooke,  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation, 110  Maryland  Avenue  Northeast, 
Suite  101.  Washlngtcm.  D.C. 

B.  American  Library  Association,  50  East 
Huron  Street,  Chicago.  HI.  60611. 

D.  (6)  970430. 

A.  Jesse  D.  Cooper,  North  Dakota  Petro- 
leum CouncU,  Division  of  ARI,  P.O.  Box  1395. 
Bismarck.  N.  Dak.  68601. 

B.  Ammcan  Petroleum  Institute,  3101  L 
Street  Northwest,  Washington,  D.C.  30087. 

D.  (6)  9334.     E.  (9)  935. 


A.  Joshua  W.  Cooper,  636  South  Lee  Street. 
Alexandria,  Va.  23314. 

B.  Ptxtsmouth-Klttery  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Inc.,  Box  1133,  Portsmouth,  ^.H. 
08801. 

D.  (6)  93,100.    B.  (0)  988333. 


A.  MltcheU  J.  Cooper.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  CouncU  of  Fwest  Industries.  1055  West 
Hastings  Street,  Vancouver  1,  Canada. 

D.  (6)  93,000. 

A.  MltcheU  J.  Cooper,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Footwear  Division,  Rubber  Manufac- 
turers Assoclatlcm,  1901  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $7300. 

A.  Samuel  Cooper  m,  918  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
Inc  918  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

D.  (6)   $313.50.     E.  (9)   $15. 


B.  Dana  C.  Contratto,  1800  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 


A.  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.SA..  1838 
L  Street  NW..  Suite  1100,  Washington.  D.C. 
30036. 

D.    (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $1.19436. 

A.  DarreU  Coover.  1635  I  Street  NW..  No. 
1001.  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent  In- 
surers. 3600  River  Road.  Des  Plaines.  HI. 
60018. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     B.   (9)    $389. 

A.  James  T.  Corcoran.  1035  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 
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B.  National  Association  of  Motor  Bus 
Owners,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $975.     E.  (9)  $87.50. 

A.  Richard  L.  Corrlgan,  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $560.     E.  (9)  $172.42. 

A.  Allan  D.  Cors.  1800  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Coming  Glass  Works,  Coming,  N.T. 
14830. 

A.  WUUam  R.  Corson,  1707  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Penthouse  International  Ltd.,  1707  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $7,500.     E.  (9)   $5,687. 

A.  Eugene  E.  Cortrtght.  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co.,  1660  L.  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  John  E.  Cosgrove,  815  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Public  Employee  Department.  APL-CIO. 
815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $8,492.34. 


A   Council  for  a  Livable  World.  100  Mary- 
land  Avenue   NE..   Washington.   D.C.   20002. 
D.  (6)   $26,839.94.     E.  (9)   $18,689.91. 


A.  Council  for  Responsible  Nutrition, 
Suit*  600,  1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,    D.C.    20036. 

E.  (9)   $20,041.76. 

A.  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, 1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $527.40.     E.  (9)   11,111.36. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  Se  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Classroom  Periodical  Publishers  Associa- 
tion, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 


A.  Counlhan,  Casey  8t  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Industrial  Diamond  Association  at 
America.  69  East  Main  Street.  Moorestown, 
N  J.  08067. 

A.  Counlhan.  Casey  Sc  Loomls.  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Linen  Supply  Association  of  America, 
917  Arthur  Godfrey  Road,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 
33140. 


A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Casualty  & 
Surety  Agents,  5226  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Printing  Ink 
Manufacturers.  550  Mamaroneck  Avenue. 
Harrison.  N.Y.  10528. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Optical  Manufacturers  Association.  1720 
M.  Lynn  Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


B.    American    Society    of    Oral    Surgeons, 
211  East  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 
E.  (9)  $526.38. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers.  Inc., 
1920  L  Street  NW.,  Suit  760,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $96.74. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  et  al.  616  South 
Flower  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  Covington  Se  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ell  LUly  Sc  Co..  P.O.  Box  618.  Indian- 
apolis. Ind.  46206. 

E.  (9)  $53.28. 

A.  Covington  St  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1776  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30008. 

E.  (9)  $96.61. 


A.  Covington  Sc  Burling.  888   16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Irving  Trust  Co.,  1  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  NT.  10016. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Limited  Profit 
Housing,  care  of  HRH  Construction  Corp., 
516  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

B.  (9)  $22.43. 


A.  Covington  St  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Bxislness.  921  Washington  Building,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20005. 


A.  Covington  St  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Football  League,  410  Park  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $62.95. 

A.  Covington  St  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Perdue  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1637,  SaUabury, 
Md.  21801. 

D.  (6)  $20,850. 


A.  Covington  St  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Superior  OU  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1631. 

Houston,  Tex.  77001. 
E.  (9)  $226.72. 

A.  Eugene  S.  Oowen,  9024  Willow  Valley 
Drive,  Potomac.  Md.  20854. 

B.  American  Broadcasting  Co..  IISO  ITtli 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $96.     E.  (9)  $96. 


A.  Carol  A.  CowgUl.  470  L'Enfant  Plaza  East 
SW..  Suite  3100.  Washington.  D.C.  20034. 

B.  American  Academy  of  Family  Physicians, 
470  L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW..  Suite  3100, 
Washington.  DC.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $460.     E.  (9)  $13683. 

A.  Cox.  Langford  Se  Brown.  21  Dupont 
Circle.  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  American  Society  of  Anestheslologlsta, 
Inc..  616  Buaae  Hlghw»7.  Park  Bldge,  lU. 
60068. 

A.  WUUam  M.  Crane.  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc.,  260 
Madison  Aevenue,  New  York,  NY.  10016. 


A.  Robert  W.  Crawford.  1636  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


B.  Association  of  General  Merchandise 
Chains,  Inc.,  1626  I  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 


A.  Joseph  M.  Crlbben.  3104  Valley  Lane, 
Falls  Church,  Va.  22044. 

B.  United  Association  of  Journeymen  &  Ap- 
prentices of  the  Plumbing  &  Pipe  Fitting  In- 
dustry of  the  United  States  Se  Canada,  901 
Massach\isetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $1,760.     E.  (9)  $60.10. 

A.  P.  H.  Croft,  2000  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Associa- 
tion, 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $999.99.    E.  (9)  $1,140.78. 


A.  H.  C.  Crotty,  Brotherhood  of  Mainte- 
nance of  Way  Employes,  12050  Woodward 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.  48203. 


A.  Jack  A.  Crowder,  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute,  Suite  1001,  1150 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, 400  South  Tryon  Street,  Suite  2124, 
Charlotte,  N.C.  28285. 

D.   (6)   $1,500.     E.   (9)    $65.94. 

A.  James  M.  Cuble,  133  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  133  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

D.   (6)   $3,600. 

A.  Barry  M.  Cullen,  1620  I  Street  NW.. 
Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  1630  I  Street 
NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $160.     E.   (9)    $100. 

A.  WUUam  E.  Ciimberland.  1136  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1126  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)    $394.     E.  (9)   $819. 


A.  Prank  Cummlngs,  Gall.  Lane  &  Powell, 
1160  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronics 
Engineers,  345  East  47th  Street,  New  York, 
N.T.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $2,020. 

A.  Cummins  Engine  Co.,  Inc..  1000  Fifth 
Street,  Columbus,  Ind.  47301. 

E.  (9)   $11,983. 


A.  Henry  E.  Cunningham,  900  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1000.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corp.,  900  17tb  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  John  T.  Curran,  006  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  N.A.. 
AFL-CIO.  906  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $9,979.23.     E.   (9)   $3339.76. 

A.  Everett  E.  Cutter.  630  Southwest  Fifth 
Avenue  BuUdlng.  Suite  912.  Portland.  Oreg. 
97204. 

B.  Oregon  Railroad  Association,  620  South- 
west Fifth  Avenue  BuUdlng,  Suite  913,  Port- 
land, Oreg.  97204. 

E.  (9)  $905.84. 

A.  Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation,  3379  Peach- 
tree  Road  NE.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30326. 
E.   (9)   $16,726.08. 

A.  WUUam  Kay  Dalnes.  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 
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B.   American  RetaU  Federation,    1616   H 
Street  NW.,  Washlngl^n,  D.C.  30006. 
D.   (6)    $1,400.     E.   (9)   $87. 


A.  John  Jay  Daly,  Direct  lifaU/Marketlng 
Association,  Inc.,  1730  K  Street  NW^  Suite 
905,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Direct  Mall/Marketing  Association,  Inc., 
1730  K  Street  NW..  Suite  906,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $5,000.     E.   (9)   $1290. 


A.  Thomas  A.  Daly,  1101  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association,  1101 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  David  S.  Danlelson,  Amolcan  Opto- 
ma trie  Association,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association,  c/o 
Alvln  Levin,  OX)..  120  South  Hanover  Street, 
Carlisle.  Pa.  17013. 


A.  Danzansky,  Dickey,  Tydlngs,  Quint  & 
Gordon,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.,  1900  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006 

D.  (6)  $697.60.     E.  (9)  $697.60. 

A.  Stephen  I.  Danzansky,  Danzansky, 
Dickey,  Tydlngs,  Quint  &  Gordon,  1130  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.,  1900  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.a 
20006 

D.  (6)  $20.76.     E.  (9) $20.76. 


A.  Fred  E.  Darling,  110  Maryland  Avenue 
NE..  Suite  611,  Washington,  D.C.  30003. 

B.  Non  Commissioned  Officers  Association 
of  the  USA  (NCOA).  P.O.  Box  3268,  San 
Antonio.  Tex.  78298. 

D.  (6)  $341.36. 

A.  PhUlp  J.  Daugherty.  Industrial  Union 
Department,  AFL-CIO,  815  16th  Street,  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $4,723.95.     E.  (9)  $118.60. 

A.  John  B.  Davenport,  Jr,  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30009. 

D.  (6)  $334.68. 

A.  Arthur  B.  Davis  (A.  Richard  Davis) 
A.  R.  Davis  &  Co..  15216  Charlotte  Avenue, 
San  Jose.  OaUf.  95124  or  P.O.  Box  14434,  San 
Jose.  Calif.  96154. 

E.  (9)  $347  60. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200,  Chicago,  HI.  60603. 

B.  Bankers  Life  and  Casualty  Co,  4444 
Lawrence  Avenue.  Chicago.  lU.  60630. 


A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  6200,  Chicago,  HI.  60603. 

B.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago, 
One  First  National  Plaza,  Chicago,  HI.  60670. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  First  National 
Plaza.  No.  6200,  Chicago,  HI.  60603. 

B.  Inland  Steel  Co.,  80  West  Monroe  Street, 
Chicago,  ni.  60603. 

O.  (6)  $316.    E.  (9)  $38.49. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  First  Natlona] 
Plaza,  No.  6200,  Chicago,  HI.  60903. 

B.  The  Myron   Stratton  Home,  P.O.  Box 
1178,   Colorado  brings,  Colo.  8W01. 

E.  (0)  $31441. 


A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  First  National 
Plaza  No.  5200,  Chicago,  m.  60603. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers,  2600  River  Road,  Des  Plalnes,  HI. 
60018. 

D.   (6)    $760.     E.   (9)    $251.90. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  First  National 
Plaza  No.  5200,  Chicago,  HI.  60603. 

B.  Northwest  Industries,  Inc.,  6300  Sears 
Tower.  Chicago,  lU.  60606. 

D.   (6)   $315.     E.   (9)    $30.49. 


A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  First  National 
Plaza.  No.  5200,  Chicago,  HI.  60603. 

B.  Peoples  Gas  Co.,   122  South  Michigan 
Avenue.  Chicago,  lU.  60603. 

D.  (6)  $1,030.     E.  (9)  $197.99. 


A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200,  Chicago,  HI.  60603. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Sears  Tower,  Chi- 
cago, lU.  60684. 

E.   (9)    $377.86. 


A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  First  National 
Plaza  No.  5200,  Chicago,  HI.  60603. 

B.  Trans  Union  Corp..  90  Half  Day  Road, 
Lincolnshire,  HI.  60016. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $30.49. 


A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200,  Chicago,  Hi.  60603. 

B.  United  Insurance  Co.,  One  East  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  Hi.  60601. 


A.  Claire  Davis,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Co<^>eratlve 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)   $162. 


A.  David  R.  Davis.  Indiana  Petroleum 
CouncU,  Division  of  API,  714  Harrison  BuUd- 
lng, Indianapolis,  Ind.  46204. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.   (6)   $282.56.     E.  (9)   $86.16. 


A.  George  R.  Davis,  Amalgamated  Transit 
Union,  Local  Division  689,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW.,  No.  403,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  National 
Capital  Local  Division  689,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW.,  No.  403,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 


A.  Ovid  R.  Davis,  P.O.  Drawer  1734,  Atlanta, 
Ga.  30301. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Co.,  P.O.  Drawer  1734, 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30301. 

D.   (6)   $710.     E.   (9)    $78. 


A.  R.   HUton   Davis,    1615   H   Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  USA.  1615 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20062. 


A.  Thomas  A.  Davis.   1776  F  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Horse  CouncU,  Inc.,  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $1,560.     E.   (9)   $77.88. 


A.  Thomas  A.  Davis,  1776  F  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  LaSaUe  at 
Jackson,  Chicago,  Hi.  60604. 

D.  (6)   $1,875.     E.  (9)   $1,468.33. 


A.  Thomas  A.  Davis,   1776  F  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Florida  Power  &  Light  Co,  P.O.  Box 
013100,  Miami,  Fla.  33101. 

D.  (6)   $629.68.     E.  (9)   $76.34. 


A.  Thomas  A.  Davis,  1776  F  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Jockeys'  GuUd,  Inc.,  566  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.T.  10017. 

E.  (9)  $33.88. 


A.  Thomas  A.  Davis,  1776  P  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Corporation  for  Housing 
Partnerships,  1133  15th  Street  NW.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)   $34.18. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Davis.  1776  F  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Life  &  Accident  Insurance  Co, 
et  al.,  National  Life  Center.  NashvUle.  Tenn. 
37250. 

D.  (6)  $1,546.87.     E.  (9)  $138X)4. 


A.  Walter  L.  Davis,  1775  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  RetaU  Clerks  International  Association. 
AFL-CIO,  1776  K  Street  NW,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $760. 


A.  Daniel  P.  Dawson,  200  E.  Randolph,  m*" 
Code  3101,  Chicago,  HI.  60601. 

B.  Standard  OU  Company  (Indiana),  300 
E.  Randolph  Drive,  MaU  Code  3101,  Chicago, 
HI.  60601. 


A.  Charles  W.  Day.  Ford  Motor  Co,  816 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Company,  Dearborn.  Mich. 
48121. 

D.  (6)   $650.     E.  (9)   $640. 


A.  J.  Edward  Day,  21  Dupont  Circle  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Associated  Third  Class  MaU  Users.  1735 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  J.  Edward  Day,  21  Dupont  Circle  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Electronic  Industries  Association,  Con- 
sumer Electronics  Group,  2001  I  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.O.  30006. 


A.  John  Russell  Deane  m.  1138  16th  Street 
NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Concnned  Sportsmen  of  America.  1128 
16th  Street  NW,  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

A.  John  Russell  Deane  m,  1128  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Specialty  Equipment  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, 11001  East  VaUey  MaU.  Suite  304. 
El  Monte,  Calif.  91734. 

D.   (6)    $300.     E.   (9)    $39J30. 


A.  Tony  T.  Dechant,  1013  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
erative Union  of  America,  P.O.  Box  39351. 
Denver,  Colo.;  1013  14th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)   $4,000.     E.  (9)   $168.68. 


A.  DeHart    and    Brolde,    Inc.,    1505    33d 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  80037. 

B.  CouncU  on  Foundations,  888  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  Tork.  N.T.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $345. 


A.  DeHart    and    Brolde.    Inc.,    1605    22d 
Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Kan.sa8  City  Southern  Industries,  Inc, 
114  West  11th  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mb.  64106. 

D.  (6)  $615. 


A.  DeHart  and  Brolde,  Inc.,  1605  23d  Street 
NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Recording  Industry  Association  of 
America,  Inc,  1  East  67th  Street.  New 
TOTk.  N.T.  10038. 

D.  (6)  $876.    E.  (9)  $41.78. 


A.  DeHart  and  Brolde,  Inc..  1506  83d  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Recycled  Paperboard  Division  of  the 
American  Paper  Institute,  860  Madison  Av^ 
nue.  New  Tork,  N.T.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $70. 
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A.  John  L.  Delano.  Box  1173.  Helena.  Mont. 
59601. 

B.  Montana  Railroad  Association.  Box  1173. 
Helena,  Mont.  59601. 

K.  (»)  •1,733.05. 


A.  Richard  A.  DeU,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
soclaUon.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  9168.82. 

A.  Ray  Denlaon,  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions, 815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  816  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $9,667.50.     E.  (9)  $681.81. 


A.  John  H.  Denman,  Missouri  Oil  Council, 
A  Division  of  API.  208  Madison  Street.  Jef- 
ferson City.  Mo.  65101. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $478. 

A.  Daniel  B.  Denning,  1026  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  OuU  Oil  Corp..  P.O.  Box  1166,  PltU- 
burgh.  Pa.  15230. 

D.  (6)  $626.     E.  (9)  $300. 


A.  Claude  J.  Desautels.  Suite  811.  1735  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Composers.  Auth- 
ors and  Publishers.  One  Lincoln  Plaza.  New 
York,  N.T.  10023. 


A.  Claude  J.  Desautels.  Suite  811.  1735 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Flavor  &  Extract  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes.  900  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

A.  Claude  J.  Desautels.  Sute  811,  1726  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith. 
Inc.,  One  Liberty  Plaza,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10000. 

A.  Claude  J.  Desautels.  Suite  811.  1736  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  03rlen  Associates.  2700  Calvert  Street 
NW.,  Suite  Lr^l7,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

A.  R.  Daniel  Devlin,  Trans  World  Airlines. 
Inc..  1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc.,  606  Third 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

D.   (6)   $210. 

A.  Ralph  B.  Dewey,  1160  17th  Street  NW., 
No.   1109.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  77  Beale 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94106. 

D.   (6)   $8,317.60.     ■.   (9)   $1,331.76. 

A.  DOA    International.    Inc..     1335     19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 
D.   (6)    $3,482.50.     E    (9)    $49,316.23. 

A.  Charles  J.  DlBona,  3101  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  John  M.  Dlckerman.  John  Dlckerman  & 
Associates,  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Lumber  &  Building  Material 
Dealers  Association,  1990  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  350,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $4,838.70.     E.   (9)    $43.75. 

A.  Annette  Dickinson.  SiUte  600,  1236  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC 
30036. 


B.  Council  for  Responsible  Nutrition.  Suite 
600,  1335  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  30036. 

D.   (6)    $3,760. 

A.  John  R.  Dlerker,  1150  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC   30036. 

B.  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp..  P.O.  Box  616. 
St  Louis,  Mo.  63166. 

D.   (6)   $300.     E.   (9)   $190. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  DtUon,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Committee  for  Marysvllle  Dam,  P.O. 
Drawer  B.  Marysvllle,  CalU.  96903. 

D.   (6)    $39140      E.    (9)    $31.40. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A  DlUon.  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Department  of  Water  Resources,  State 
of  California,  P.O.  Box  388,  Sacramenta 
Calif.  96802. 

D.  (6)   $2,216.03.     B.     (9)   $116.03. 

A.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3736  Alex- 
andrU  Pike.  Cold  Spring.  Ky.  41076. 

D.  (6)    $60,946.48.     E.    (9)    $60,945.48. 

A.  District  of  Columbia  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, 1709  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  30006. 

E.  (9)   $4,930.16. 

A.  DennU  C.  DU.  1736  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
903.  Washington,  D.C.  30000. 

B.  Outdoor  Power  Equipment  Institute, 
1735  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  903.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $637.     K.  (9)   $537. 

A.  James  F.  Dcdierty,  Oroup  Health  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  Inc.,  1717  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Oroup  Health  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1717  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  $6,197.60. 

A.  Robert  C.  Dolan,  Suite  1010,  1140  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
30030. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1140  Connecticut  Avenue,  Suite  1010. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (0)  $198.     B.  (9)   $30.33. 

A.  Domestic  Wildcatters  Association.  900 
First  City  National  Bank  Building,  Houston. 
Tex.  77003. 

D.  (0)  $0,000.     B.  (9)  $30,839.16. 

A.  Richard  M.  Donaldson.  1736  Midland 
BuUdlng.  aeveland.  Ohio  44115. 

B.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (an  Ohio  corpora- 
tion).   Midland    Building,    Cleveland,    Ohk> 

44115. 

A.  The  Reuben  H.  Donnelley  Corp..  3000 
Clearwater  Drive,  Oak  Brook.  111.  60631. 

E.  (9)  $10,303.08. 

A.  Oary  W.  DonneUy.  1316  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  30036. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc..  1316 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

E.  (9)   $31.30. 


A.  James  A.  Dorsch,  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc..  1701  K  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $306.34.     B.  (9)  $88J7. 

A.  Richard  Morgan  Downey,  3030  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30030. 

B.  Common  Cause,  3030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30030. 

D.  (0)  $1,875. 


A.  James  E.  Drake.  1770  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  30000. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  636 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  ni.  OOOia 

D.  (0)  $2300.     E.  (9)  $880. 

A.  Andrew  Drance,  Room  611,  Wilson  Plaza 
BuUdlng,  2426  Wilson  Boulevard,  Arlington, 
Va.  22201. 

B.  Media  General.  Inc..  333  East  Grace 
Street.  Richmond.  Va.  23319. 

D.  (0)  $617.60.     E.  (9)  $118.30. 

A.  Wilbum  B.  Dronen.  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Co..  100  Northeast  Adams  Street.  Peoria.  HL 
01039. 

B.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  100  NcMtheast 
Adams  Street.  Peoria,  111.  01039. 

D.   (0)    $1,000.     B.   (9)    $31,160.79. 

A.  Thomas  E.  Drumm.  Jr.,  1730  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  90030. 

B.  MacBflUan,  Inc.,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30030. 

D.  (0)  $400.     E.  (9)  $000. 

A.  Franklin  B.  Dryden.  1770  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  30000. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute.  Inc.,  1770  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20000. 

D.   (0)   $600.     E.  (9)   $300. 

A.  Bvelyn  Dubrow.  1710  Broadway.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019. 

B.  International  Ladles'  Garment  Workers' 
Union,  1710  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.   (0)   $4,890.46.     B.   (9)    $3,063.41. 

A.  Morgan  D.  Dubrow.  3000  Florida  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Aveuue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30009. 

D.   (0)    $120. 

A.  William  B.  Duke.  1036  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30030. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  616  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

A.  Robert  A.  DuLong,  1431  Peaehtree 
Street  NB..  Suite  301,  Atlanto.  Ga.  30309. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1770  F  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  30000. 

D.  (0)   $1,408.76. 

A.  M.  L.  DuMars,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 3000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC.  30009. 

D.   (0)   $00. 

A.  Louise  C.  Dunlap,  834  C  Street  SB.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  336  0 
Street  SB.,  Washington.  D.C.  30003. 

D.   (0)    $3,499.98.     M.  (9)    $349.48. 


A.  Douglas  G.  D\inn.  Northern  Nattiral  Gas 
Cc  1133  16th  Street  NW..  Room  603.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30006. 

B.  Northern  Natural  Gas  Co.,  3333  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha.  Nebr.  08103. 

D.  (0)   $1,600. 

A.  J.  D.  Durand.  Association  of  Oil  Pipe 
Lines.  1736  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30000. 

B.  AssocUtlon  of  OU  Pipe  lines.  1736  K 
St.  NW.,  Washington,  D.O.  30008. 

B.  (9)  $610. 

A.  Henry  I.  Dwonhak.  1100  Blng  Buildlnff, 
Washington.  D.C.  30030. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
BuUdlng,  Washington.  D.C.  30030. 
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A.  Jack  D.  Early.  The  Madison  Building, 
1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.e. 
30005. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Associ- 
ation, 1166  16th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 


A.  Roy  W.  Easley.  1736  DeSales  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30030. 

B.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters,  Inc.,  1735  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30036. 


A.  East-West  Trade  Council.  1700  Penn- 
sylvania   Avenue    NW..    Washington,    D.C. 

20006. 


A.  Robert  E.  Ebel.  Enserch  Energy,  Inc., 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1300. 
Washington,  D.C.  30030. 

B.  Enserch  Corp..  301  South  Ktrwood.  Dal- 
las. Tex.  75201. 

D.  (6)  $1,450.     E.  (9)  $1,005. 

A.  N.  Boyd  Ecker,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20030. 

B.  MobU  OU  Corp..  160  East  43d  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $24.50. 


A.  William  R.  Edgar,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  1216,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation, 1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
1215,  Washington.  D.C.  30030. 

D.  (6)  $1,631.36. 


A.  Edelman  International  Corp.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Aerospatiale,  c/o  DGA  International, 
1325  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
30026. 

D.  (6)  $47,690.     B.  (9)  $33,010.08. 


A.  Daniel  J.  Edelman.  Inc..  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30000. 

B.  American  Safety  Belt  CouncU,  Inc.,  New 
Rochelle.  N.Y 

D.  (6)  $26,000.     E.  (9)  $700. 

A.  Arthur  B.  Edgeworth,  Jr..  1700  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  801,  Washington.  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Associa- 
tions. Ill  East  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)  $713.60. 


A.  John  P.  Edwards.  1030  16th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  730,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  CaterpUlar  Tractor  Co..  100  Northeast 
Adams  Street.  Peoria,  ni.  61039. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $1,174.11. 


A.  J.  Rodney  Edwards.  300  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  N.Y.  10010. 

B.  American    Paper    Institute,    Inc.,   360 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 

A.  Macon  T.  Edwards.  1030  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  700,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  National   Cotton   CouncU  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12286,  MemphU,  Tenn.  38113. 

D.  (6)  $437.50.     B.  (9)  $36.54. 

A.  Charles  B.  Ehrhart.  1800  K  Street  NW^ 
Suite  924,  Washington,  D.C.  30000. 

B.  Ralston     Purina     Co..     Checkerboard 
Square,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63188. 

D.  (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $136. 

A.  J.  c.  B.  Ehringhaus.  Jr..   1600  South 
Eads  Street,  Arlington,  Va.  33303. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  1770  K  Street, 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $166. 

A.  Harmon  L.  Elder.  3000  L  Street.  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30030. 


B.  WUson  E.  Hamilton  &  Associates.  Inc.. 
3000  L  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.;  for 
United  SUtes  Industrial  CouncU.  NashvUle. 
Tenn. 

D.  (6)  $350.     E.  (9)  $98.70. 

A.  Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp..  7171 
Forest  Lane,  Dallas.  Tex  75330. 

E.  (9)   $32. 

A.  George  K.  EUades,  1601  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, Arlington,  Va.  22200. 

B.  Imported  Hardwood  Products  Associa- 
tion. Inc..  1501  \K^lson  BoiUevard.  Arlington. 
Va.  22309. 

D.   (0)    $700.     E.   (9)   $470. 

A.  Charles  W.  ElUott.  ^IHsconsln  Petroleiun 
CouncU.  Division  of  API,  35  West  Main 
Street,  Room  703,  Madison.  Wis.  53703. 

B.  American  Petroletun  Institute.  3101  L 
Street.  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30037. 

D.   (0)   $398.70.     E.  (9)   $81.93. 


A.  John  Doyle  ElUott,  5500  QtUncy  Street, 
HyattsvUle,  Md.  20784. 

A.  Ruth    Bowdey    ElUott,    5500    Quincy 
Street,  HyattsvlUe,  Md.  20784. 

D.   (0)   $745.85.     E.   (9)   $1,353.34. 

A.  Roy  Elson,  1771 N  Street,  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  30036. 

B.  National    Association   of   Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30030. 

D.  (0)    $4,200.     E.   (9)    $091.25. 


A.  Emergency  Committee  for  American 
Trade,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (0)   $11,278.28.     E.   (9)   $10,297.44. 


A.  Emerson  Electric  Co.,  8100  Florissant. 
St.  Lotus.  Mo.  63136. 
E.   (9)   $4,170.18. 

A.  Richard  W.  Emory.  1800  Mercantile 
Bank  &  Trust  Building.  2  Hopkins  Plaza, 
BaltUnore.  Md.  21301. 

B.  Idaryland  State  Fair  &  Agrlcultiu^  So- 
ciety. Inc..  Timonliun  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Tlmonium.  Md.  21093. 

E.   (9)   $427.49. 

A.  Employers  Insurance  of  Wausau,  2000 
Westwood  Drive,  Wausau.  Wis.  54401. 
E.  (9)   $635. 


A.  LoweU  J.  Endahl.  3000  Florida  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 3000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30000. 

D.  (0)  $335. 


A.  Energy  Action  Committee.  Inc..  1533  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30005. 
D.  (0)   $63,560.00.    E.  (9)   $16380.69. 

A.  Gertrude  Engel,  3450  Virginia  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30037. 

B.  Bob  Hoffman,  York  BarbeU.  Co.,  York, 
Pa.  17405. 

D.  (0)  $1,950.     E.  (9)  $305.40. 

A.  Susain  M.  Engelhart.  1930  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  750,  Washington,  D.C.  30030. 

B.  Association  of  American  PubUshers, 
Inc..  1930  L  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C 
30036. 

D.  (0)   $1,350.     E.  (9)   $135. 


A.  M.   Dale   Ensign.    1035   I   Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30000. 

B.  Husky  OU  Co.,  P.O.  Box  380,  Cody,  Wyo. 
83414. 

E.  (9)  $40.61. 

A.  Grover  W.  Bnsley.  300  Paik  Avenue.  New 
Yoi*.  N.Y.  10017. 


B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  300  Park  Avenue.  New  Ywk.  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.  (8)  $1,104. 

A.   Environmental   Policy  Center.   324  C. 
Street  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  30003. 
D.  (0)    $34,055.14.     E.  (9)    $44,173^. 

A.  John  L.  Brlckson,  FOrd  'hiotat  Co.,  815 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C 
30008.        \f^ 

B.  Ford  B|otor  Co..  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D.  (0)   $580.  E.  (9)   $369.00. 

A.  George  T.  Esborlck.  United  States  Steel 
Corp..  1025  K  Street  NW..  Washin«ton.  D.C. 
20000. 

B.  United  States  Steel  Corp..  000  Grant 
Street.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  16230. 

D.  (0)  $110.  E.  (9)  $240. 


A.  David  C  Evans.  SiUte  404,  mr«Hi»f>n 
BiUldlng,  1165  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Brick  Institute  of  America.  1760  Old 
Meadow  Rocul.  McLean,  Va.  22101. 

A.  Robert  R.  Fahs,  1030  15th  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C  20005. 

B.  CargiU.  Inc.,  1200  CargUI  BuUdlng,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.  56403. 

D.  (0)   $3,500.  E.  (9)   $17. 

A.  Robert  J.  Falasca,  1030  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C 

B.  American  Seed  Trade  Association.  SiUte 
904.  1030  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (0)  $375. 

A.  Thomas  B.  Farley  n.  3101  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
SXanet  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20087. 

D.  (0)  $1,354.     E.  (0)  $47.85. 

A.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
erative  Union  of  America  (National  Farm- 
ers Union).  P.O.  Box  39251.  Denver.  Colo.: 
1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington    D.C 

D.   (0)   $10,073.88.  E.  (9)   $35,000.09. 

A.  R.  Roy  Fausset,  1800  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20030. 

B.  Freep<Mt  Minerals..  101  East  42  Street, 
New  Yoi*.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (0)  $150. 

A.  Federation  of  American  Controlled 
Shipping.  17  Battery  Place  North.  New  York. 
N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (0)   $351.63.     E.  (9)  $361.03. 

A.  Federation  of  American  Hospitals.  1101 
17th  Street  NW..  Suite  310.  Washington,  D.C 
30030. 

D.  (0)  $4,500.    E.  (9)  $4,500. 

A.  Stuart  F.  Feldstein.  918  10th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C  30006. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C 
30000. 

D.  (0)  $1,930.     E.  (9)  $85. 


A.  Kenneth  E.  Feltman.  223  South  Pros- 
pect Avenue,  Suite  130,  Park  Ridge.  lU.  00008. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1770  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (0)  $1,381.36. 

A.  Carol  Fielders,  American  Nurses'  As- 
sociation. 1030  16th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C  30005. 

B.  American  Niurses'  Association,  3430 
Pershing  Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  04108. 

D.  (6)  $3,774.96.    B.  (9)  $3,774.96. 
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A.  Herbert  A.  Vlerat,  607  Ring  BuUdlng. 
laoo    18tb    Street    NW.,    Waahlngton.    D.O. 

aoosa. 

B.  CoiincU  of  Forest  Industries  of  British 
Columbia.  lSOO/1056  West  Hastings  Street. 
Vancouver  VSE  SHI,  British  Columbia. 
Canada. 

D.   (6)    t8.882.07.     E.   (9)    $335. 

A.  Herbert  A.  Flerst,  607  Ring  BuUdlng, 
laoo  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.O. 
30036. 

B.  Joint  Committee  of  Printing  and  Pub- 
lishing Industries  of  Canada,  Suite  1001,  160 
Errand  Drive.  Don  Mills.  Ontario  M3C  1H6. 
Canada. 

D.  (6)  91,600.    E.  (9)  9305. 


A.  Francis  S.  Pllbey.  817  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Postal  Workers  Union,  AFIr- 
CIO,  817  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
30008. 

D.  (6)  $0,634.76. 

A.  Matthew  P.  Pink.  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute.  1776 
K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $28.     E.  (9)  $6. 


A.  James  W.  Plnley.  Crown  Zellerbach.  1660 
Ij  Street  NW..  Suite  916.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Crown  Zellerbach,  One  Bush  Street,  San 
Francisco.  Calif.  94119. 

E.  (9)  $250. 


A.  Firearms  Lobby  of  America,  326  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
D.  (6)  $5,138.40.     E.  (9)  $7,426.63. 

A.  First  Class  Mailers  Association.  Inc., 
1101  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  107, 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.   (6)    $1,025.     E.   (9)    $365. 


A.  James  H.  Fitzgerald,  767  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

B.  The  J.  E.  WlllUms  Co.,  Inc.,  767  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10023. 

D.   (6)    $900.     E.   (9)    $400. 


A.  Sxisan  Oarber  Flack,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American    Retail    Federation.    1616    H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $2,000.     E.   (9)    $275. 


A.  William  J.  Flaherty,  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  1221  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3726  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Spring,  Ky. 

D.   (6)    $8,760. 


A.  James  J.  Flanagan,  20  Turnpike  Road, 
Westborough,  Mass.  01581. 

B.  New    England    Power    Service    Co.,    20 
Turnpike  Road.  Westborough,  Mass.  01581. 

D.   (6)    $472.71.     E.   (9)    $782.27. 

A.  Francis  R.  Fleming,   1101    16th   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mlnne^ta  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co., 
3M  Center,  ShJPaul,  Minn.  55101. 

D.   (6)    $2,0 


A.  James  F.  Framing,  United  Egg  Pro- 
ducers, 991  National  Press  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  United  Egg  Producers,  3951  Snapflnger 
Parkway,  Suite  580,  Decat\ir,  Oa.  30032. 

D.   (6)   $1,000. 

A.  Carl  J.  Fleps,  The  Oreyhound  Corp., 
1629  K  Street  NW.,  Su.'te  300,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Oreyhound  Corp.,  Greyhound 
Tower,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85077. 

D.   (6)    $165.     E.   (9)    $39.60. 


A.  James  F.  Flug,  3904  Brandywlne  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Energy  Action  Committee,  1638  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $4,318.04. 

A.  John  F.  Fochtman,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  638 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60610. 

D.   (6)   $3,000.     E.   (9)   $770. 

A.  Esther  Safran  Foer,  1836  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  210,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  John  Adams  Associates,  Inc.,  1836  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  210,  Washington.  D.a 
20006. 

A.  Foley,  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  &  Jscobe, 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  30006. 

B.  Cabot  Corp.  and  Subsidiaries,  126  High 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Foley,  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs, 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Dealer  Bank  Association,  P.O.  Box 
479.  Wall  Street  SUtlon,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10006. 

A.  Foley,  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs, 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Encyclopaedia  Brltannlca,  Inc.,  426 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  m.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $10,320.     E.  (9)  $192.04. 


A.  Foley,  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs, 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Insurance  Association  of  Connecticut, 
60  Washington  Btreet,  Hartford,  Conn.  06106. 

D.  (6)  $8;220.     E.  (9)  $13.15. 


A.  Foley.  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  ft  Jacobs, 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Jos.  Schlltz  Brewing  Co.,  335  West 
Galena  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  63301. 

D.  (6)  $700. 

A.  Foley,  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  ft  Jacobs, 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  30006. 

B.  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  et  al..  71 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10006. 

D.  (6)  $7,575.     E.  (9)  $73.83. 


A.  Gordon  Forbes,  203  Hanover  Building, 
480  Cedar  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  65101. 

B.  Minnesota  Railroads  Association,  203 
Hanover  BuUdlng,  480  Cedar  Street,  St.  PaiU. 
Minn.  55101. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $1,394.08. 

A.  Forest  Farmers  Association,  4  Executive 
Park  East,  NE.,  AtlanU,  Ga.  30329. 

A.  James  W.  Forlstel.  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  636  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  HI.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $2,300.     E.  (9)  $313. 

A.  John  S.  Forsythe,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association, 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $740.     E.  (9)  $73. 

A.  Francis  C.  Fortune,  3211  South  Lelsvu-e 
Boulevard.  Silver  Spring,  Md.  20906. 

E.  (9)  $37.65. 

A.  David  H.  Foster.  1026  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Natural  Gas  Supply  Committee,  4036 


Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.a 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,187.60.     E.  (9)  $328.91. 

A.  Ebert  E.  Fotunace,  301  Cleveland  Avenu* 
SW.,  Canton.  Ohio  44702. 

B.  Ohio  Power  Co.,  301  Cleveland  Avenue 
SW..  Canton,  Ohio  44702  (subsidiary  of  Amer- 
ican Electric  Power  Co.,  Inc..  3  Broadway, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10004) . 

D.  (6)  $178.     X.  (9)  96.68. 

A.  David  E.  Fox,  1100  17th  Street  NW,. 
Suite  1300,  Washington,  D.O.  30036. 

B.  American  Public  Transit  Association, 
1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

D.  (6)  $337.50.     E.  (9)  $106. 

A.  John  O.  Fox.  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Co.,  3000  L  Street  NW.,  Waahlng- 
ton,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  American  Telephone  ft  Telegraph  Co,, 
196  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10007. 

A.  Joe  H.  Foy,  Houston  Natural  Gas  Corp., 
1200  Travis,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

B.  Houston  Natural  Gas  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
1188,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.     E.  (9)  $3,307.23. 


A.  Ron  Frank.  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America.  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  30036. 

E.  (9)  $13.33. 

A.  Robert  M.  Frederick,  1618  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,961.80. 

A.  Harry  L.  Freeman,  American  Express 
Oo..  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  Express  Co.,  66  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10006. 

E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  James  O.  Freeman,  1709  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  801,  Washington,  D.O. 
20006. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  As- 
sociations, 111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago, 
lU. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     B.  (9)  $57.20. 


A.  Verrlck  O.  French,  National  RetaU  Mer- 
chants Association,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  RetaU  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $26. 


A.  George  L.  Frlck,  c/o  Delaware  OU  Men's 
Association,  a  Division  of  A.P.I.,  437  North 
DuPont  Highway,  Dover,  Del.  19901. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Benjamin  W.  Fridge,  1900  South  Eads 
Street,  Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

B.  National  Border  Patrol  Council,  c/o 
Richard  Brannlck,  RD  2,  Dexter,  N.Y.  13634. 

D.  (6)  $90. 


A.  Benjamin  W.  Fridge,  1900  South  Eads 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22303. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.   30036. 

D.  (6)  $460.    E.  (9)  $190.68. 


A.  Susan  Fridy,  30  F  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  MUk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30001. 

D.  (6)  $837.50.    E.  (9)  $8441. 
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A  Fried,  Frank,  Harrts.  Sbriver  ft  Kam- 
peUnan,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30037. 

B.  The  Hualapai  Tribe  of  the  Hualapal 
Reservation,  Peach  Springs,  Ariz. 

D.  (6)  $163.    E.  (9)  $14.10. 


A  Fried.  Frank.  Harris.  Shriyer  ft  Kampel- 
ipftTi,  600  New  Hamp^ilre  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30037. 

B.  LTV  Aerospace  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  6907, 
Dallas,  Tex.  76323. 

D.  (6)  $48,351.    E.  (9)  $10316.48. 

A  Fried,  Frank.  Harris,  Shriver  ft  Kam- 
pelman,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.O.  30087. 

B.  The  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Pine 
Bldge  Reservation.  Pine  Bldge.  S.  Dak.  67770. 

E.  (9)   $11.96. 

A.  Fried,  Frank.  Harris.  Shriver  ft  Kam- 
pelman,  600  New  Hampehlxe  Aveniie  NW„ 
Washington,  D.C.  30037. 

B.  Salt  River  Plma-Martcopa  Indian  C<nn- 
mimlty.  Box  120,  Route  1.  Scottadale,  Ariz. 

D.  (6)  $363.60.    E.  (9)  $38. 

A.  Fried.  Frank,  Harris,  Shrtver  ft  Kam- 
pelman,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.   D.C.  20037. 

B.  The  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians.  Box  331, 
Haley  BuUdlng.  Salamanca.  N.Y.  14779. 

D.  (6)  $1,940.    E.  (9)  $33.60. 


A  PhUlp  P.  Friedlander,  Jr.,  1343  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30005. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  ft  Retreaders  As- 
sociation, 1343  L  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $600.    E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  Gay  H.-'^Medmann,  1035  ConnecUcut 
Avenue  NW..  Butte  1306,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036.  J 

B.  Enserch  dorp..  301  South  Harwood.  Dal- 
las, l^x.  7530]L 

D.  (6)  $l,00i.    B.  (9)  $368.38. 

A.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 346  Second  Street  NE..  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)   $77,898.    E.  (9)  $16,490. 

A.  Owen  V.  Frtsby.  900  17th  Street.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30006. 

B.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  National 
Association,  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $1,130.35.    E.  (9)  $6,446.68. 

A.  Frank  W.  Frisk,  Jr.,  2600  Virginia  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association. 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 


A.  Charles  H.  Fritzel.  1628  I  Street  NW.. 
No.  1001.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  AssocUtlon  of  Independent 
Insurers,  2600  River  Road,  Des  Plalnes.  HI. 
60018. 

D.  (6)   $1,500.     E.  (9)   $103. 


A.  Cornelius  F.  Froeb,  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  clUes  Service  Co.,  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $374. 

A.  Pa\U  K.  Frost  n,  1730  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp..  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 


A  Ronald  K.  Fuller,  101  Ash  Street.  Poet 
Office  Box  1831,  San  Diego,  Calif.  $3112. 

B.  San  Diego  Oas  ft  Electric  Co.,  101  Ash 
Street,  P.O.  Box  1831,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92112. 

D.  (6)   $801.    B.  (0)   $1,666.66. 


A.  Terry  Gabrielson.  470  L'Enfant  Plaza 
East,  SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Transcontinental  Oas  Pipe  Line  Corp.. 
2700  South  Post  Oak  Road,  Houston.  Tex. 
77001. 

D.   (6)    $450.     E.   (9)   $39.65. 

A.  John  Oabusl,  434  1st  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

B.  Energy  Action  Committee,  1623  L  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)   $459.57.     E.  (9)   $15.24. 


A.  Franklin  L.  Gage,  153  E  Street  SB., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Task  Force  Against  Nuclear  PoUuUon 
Inc.,  153  E  Street  SE..  Washington,  D.C. 
30003. 

D.  (6)   $193.22.     E.  (9)   $7,344.30. 


A.  Peter  N.  Gammelgard.  2101 L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30037. 


A.  Nicole  Gara,  1736  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1736  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $4,500.     E.   (9)   $4,631.13. 

A.  Terry  D.  Garcia,  5801  Quantrell  Avenue, 
No.  409.  Alexandria,  Va.  22312. 

B.  WcH-ld  Federalists,  USA,  1424  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)   $2,500. 


A.  WUliam  B.  Gardiner,  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  1221  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3728 
Alexandria  Pike,  Cold  Spring,  Ky. 

D.   (6)    $7,750. 

A.  John  W.  Gardner,  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $4,000.02.     E.   (9)   $1339.13. 


A.  W.  Bradford  Gary,   1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Proprietary  Association,  1700  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

D.   (6)    $4,250.     E.   (9)   $300. 


A.  Oas  AppUance  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Arlington. 
Va.  33209. 

E.  (9)   $870. 


A.  Philip  Gasteyer,  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  801,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Associa- 
tions, 111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  HI. 

D.  (6)  $1.613J0. 


A.  Gausewitz,  Carr  &  Rothenberg,  Suite  711 
South  Tower,  Union  Bank  Square,  Orange. 
Calif.  03668. 

B.  The  Patent  Law  Association  of  Los 
Angeles,  Suite  3400.  Equitable  Plaza,  3435 
Wllshlre  BoiUevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90010. 


A.  Robert  B.  Geddle,  Jr..  c/o  Alabama 
Petroleum  CouncU  a  division  of  API,  660 
Adams  Avenue,  Suite  188,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
36104. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  3101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)    $892.60.     E.   (9)    $35438. 


A.  Margaret  L.  Gehres.  1166  15th  Street 
NW..  Suite  731,  Washington  D.C.  30005. 

B.  Associated  Builders  &  Contractors.  1156 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)    1371.    E.  (9)  $37. 


A.  General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Associa- 


tion. Inc..    1026   Coimectlsut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  1216,  Washington,  D.C.  30086. 
D.  (6)    None.     E.  (9)    $1.79337. 


A.  Geothermal  Resources  International. 
Inc.,  4676  Admiralty  Way.  Suite  603,  Marina 
del  Bey.  Calif.  90291. 

D.  (6)  None.    E.  (9)  $1.15335. 


A.  Mary  Condon  Gereau.  Suite  1101,  1730 
K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  National  Treasury  Employees  Union. 
Suite  1101,  1730  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $6,778.40.    E.  (0)  $28135. 


A.  Donald  H.  Gerrlsh.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Bakers  Association.  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $118.68.    B.  (9)  $7.65. 

A.  Wayne  Gibbens.  Mld-Oontlnent  OU  ft 
Gas  Association,  1800  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mid-Continent  OU  &  Oas  Association. 
1111  Thon^Mon  BuUdlng,  Tulsa,  Okla.  74103. 

D.   (6)   $1,010.     E.  (9)  $36.92. 


A.  WUllam  T.  Glbb  m.  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association, 
Inc..  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $50.     E.  (9)  $10. 


A.  Joseph  L.  Gibson.  Montgomery  Ward  ft 
Co.,  Inc.,  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co..  Inc..  535  West 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI.  60680. 

D.  (6)   $74.80.     E.   (9)   $100. 


A.  WUliam  L.  OUTord,  General  Electric  Co.. 
777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  Fairfield,  Conn. 
06431. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Arthur  P.  GUdea,  HoUday  PaA  Bast. 
Suite  438-432,  801B  West  Eighth  Street.  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio  45203. 

B.  National  Conference  of  Brewery  ft  Soft 
Drink  Workers  (International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  ft 
Helpers  of  America) .  AfUlate.  300  South  Ash- 
land Boulevard.  Chicago.  HI.  60607. 

A.  Joseph  B.  Gin.  16  East  Broad  Street. 
Columbus,  Ohio  43315. 

B.  The  Ohio  Railroad  Association.  16  Bast 
Broad  Street.  Columbus.  Ohio.  43315. 

E.  (0)   $39038. 

A.  James  T.  OilUce.  1776  F  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  AUiance,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  HI.  60606. 

B.  (9)   $765. 


A  Dave  Givens,  Tennessee  RailrocMl  Assod- 
ati(Hi,  916  NashvlUe  Trust  BiUldlng,  Nash- 
yUle.  Term.  37201. 

B.  Class  I  Railroads  in  Tennessee. 


A.  Glass-Steagall    Act    Study    Committee, 
1000  Ring  BuUdlng,  Washhigton,  D.C.  20036. 
D.   (6)   $5,900.     E.  (9)   $3.08631. 

A.  George  L.  Gleason,  1750  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  300,  Washingtcm,  D.C. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council.  1760 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  300,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $499.98.     E.   (9)    $24.55. 

A.  Godfrey  Associates.  Inc..  918  16th  Stnet 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  (9)  $10436. 
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A.  Horace  D.  Godfrey,  918  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington. DC.  20006. 

B.  Oodfrey  Associates,  018  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.    (6)    taia.SO.     E.   (9)    1104.66. 

A.  Howard  Goldberg,  1225  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  DGA  International  Inc..  1225  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $1B7.60.     E.   (9)   $6. 

A.  Abe  A.  Goldman,  2834  28th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Coalition  for  Pair  Copyright  Protection. 
1920  L  Street  NW..  Waahlnffton.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)    tS.OOO. 

A.  John  Goldsum.  P.O.  Box  1148,  Austin, 
Tex.  78767. 

B.  Texas  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Dallas.  Tex. 
•tal. 

X.  (9)  81.632.62. 

A.  R.  Klnnan  Golemon,  1300  American 
Bank  Tower,  Austin,  Tex.  78701. 

B.  A8ARCO  Inc.,  120  Broadway,  New  York. 
W.Y.  10006. 

A.  Ruth  Gonze.  2600  Vlrglnl»  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

D.   (6)   $800. 

A.  Don  A.  Goodall,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Suite  514.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Cyanamld  Co.,  Wayne.  N.J. 
07470. 

D.   (6)   8182.     E.   (9)   $38. 

A.  Charles  E.  Goodell,  1225  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  DGA  International.  Inc.,  1225  19tb 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $680. 

A.  Vance  V.  Goodfellow,  307  Fourth  Ave- 
nue South,  P.O.  Box  16047,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  65415. 

B.  Crop  Quality  Council.  307  Fourth  Ave- 
nue South,  P.O.  Box  16047,  Minneapolis. 
Minn.  65415. 

D.   (6)  $7.260.0«. 

A.  Edward  Gottlieb  &  Associates.  485  Madi- 
son  Avenue.   New   York,  N.Y.    10022. 

B.  Flextlme  Corp.,  31-45  Park  Road.  New 
Shrewsbury.  NJ.  07724. 


A.  Edward  Gottlieb  &  Associates.  485  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.   10022. 

B.  Florists,  Transworld  Delivery   Associa- 
tion, P.O.  Box  2227,  Southfleld.  Mich.  48076. 


A.  Gould.  Relchert  &  Strauss.  3618-20 
Carew  Tower.  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 

B.  Francis  J.  Rorke.  et  al..  Box  1336. 
ChrUtobal,  C.Z. 

D.  (6)   8334.50.     E.  (9)  $334,60. 

A.  David  B.  Graham,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
socUtlon,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)   $125. 

A.  Dan  L.  Grant,  226  Klngsway,  Saint 
Simon  Island.  Ga.  31522. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  3101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Wm.  W.  Grant,  Utah  International  Inc., 
1160  Connecticut  Avenue,  Suite  710,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Utah  International.  Inc..  660  Oallfomla 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94104. 

E.  (9)   $110.20. 


A.  James  A.  Gray.  7901  Westpark  Drive. 
McLean,  Va.  22101. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Aaio- 
ctatlon,  7901  Westpark  Drive.  McLean.  Va. 
22101. 

D.  (6)  $920.     E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc., 
1425  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton.  Inc.,  633  Third  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Virginia  M.  Gray,  Cltlaens  Committee 
for  UNICEF,  3601  WUUamsburg  Lane  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  UNICEF,  110 
Maryland  Avenue  NX.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20002. 

E.  (9)  $137.95. 

A.  Samuel  A.  Grayson,  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road, 611  Idaho  BuUdlng,  Boise,  Idaho  83702. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  1416  Dodge 
Street.  Omaha.  Nebr.  68179.  • 

E.  (9)  $1,983.26.  f 

A.  Mary  E.  Greer,  2000  L  Street  NW..  Suite 
520.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Wilson  E.  Hamilton  &  Associates.  Inc.. 
2000  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  $260. 

A.  Claiborne  D.  Gregory,  Virginia  Petrol- 
eum Industries,  a  division  of  API.  1809 
Staples  MUl  Road,  Richmond,  Va.  23230. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C  20037. 

A.  WUllam  G.  Grelf,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  346  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY.  10022. 

D.   (6)    $1,000. 

A.  Theodore  R.  Groom  and  Carl  A.  Nord- 
berg/Oroom  &  Nordberg,  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1919,  Detroit, 
Mich.  48231. 

D.  (6)  $700.     E.  (9)  $14. 

A.  Groom  &  Nordberg,  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  Amer- 
ica, Prudential  Plaza,  Newark,  N.J.  07101. 

D. (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $6. 

A.  Theodore  R.  Groom/Groom  &  Nordberg, 
1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Ad  Hoc  Group  on  Life  Insurance 
Co.  Taxation  of  Pension  Funds.  1701  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue.  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  Frank  N.  Grossman.  The  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co..  1100  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20086. 

B.  The  Atchison.  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railway  Co..  80  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chi- 
cago. 111.  60604. 

D.   (6)   $3,000.     E.   (9)   $300. 

A.  Group  Health  Association  of  America. 
Inc..  1717  Masaachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $30,618.84.     X.   (9)    $30,618.84. 

A.  Charles  8.  Gubaer,  8905  Bradley  Boule- 
vard. Betheeda,  Md.  20034. 

B.  Applied  Technology  a  Division  of  Itek 
Corp..  646  Almanor  Avenue,  Sunnyvale.  Calif. 
94086. 

D.  (6)  $1,600. 

A.  Charles  S.  Gubaer,  8906  Bradley  Botde- 
vard,  Betheeda,  Md.  20034. 

B.  Morena  Enterprises,  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94129. 

D.  (6)  $1,600. 


A.  Chazlea  8.  Oubaw,  8906  Biadtoy  Boole, 
vard.  Betheeda,  Md.  300»4. 

B.  WXMA,  3600  El  Camlno  Real,  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.  94306. 

D.  (6)   $3,360.     E.   (9)   $168.69. 

A.  James  J.  Gudlnas,  8111  Gatehouse  Road. 
Falls  Church,  Va.  22042. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  8111 
Gatehouse   Road,   Falls   Church,  Va.   22042. 

E.  (9)  $21. 


A.  Kenneth  J.  Guido.  3030  M  Sereet  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common   Cause.   3030  M   Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)   $724.98.     E.   (9)    $60.64. 


A.  Samuel  Gusman,  Rohm  Sc  Haas  Co., 
1026  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  202, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Rohm  &  Haas  Co.,  Indepen<*ence  Mall 
West.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19106. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $100. 


A.  Loyd  Hackler.  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation.  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  William  S.  Haga,  Volunteer  State  OU 
Committee,  a  division  of  API,  19th  Floor, 
Third  National  Bank  BuUdlng.  Nashville, 
Tenn.  37219. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30037. 

A.  Howard  R.  Hague.  Jr..  815  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  An<-CIO, 
816  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $3,406J6.     E.  (9)  $11.65. 

A.  Hall,  Estill,  Hardwick,  Gable,  Collings- 
worth &  Nelson.  1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Williams  Go's.,  National  Bank  of 
Tulsa  Building,  Tulsa.  Okla. 

D.  (6)  $286. 

A.  J.  O.  Hall,  General  Motors  Corp.,  1660  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.    (6)    $4,600.     E.    (9)    $1,186.01. 


A.  Keith  HalUday.  1725  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users,  172S 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Paul  Halllsay,  906  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  Ncxtb 
America,  AFL-CIO,  906  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.    (6)    $4,060.     B.    (9)    $603.06. 

A.  Jerald  Vinson  Halvorsen.  Allied-General 
Nuclear  Services.  7101  Wisconsin  Avenue. 
Suite  901,  Bethesda,  Md.  20014. 

B.  Allied-General  Nuclear  Services,  P.O. 
Box  847,  Barnwell,  B.C.  29812. 


A.  Hamel,  Park,  MoCabe  &  Saunders,  1770 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Belize    Sugar    Industries,    Ltd.,    Bellas 
City,  Beiize  (Central  America). 

D.    (6)    $3,760.     X.    (9)    $71.70. 


A.  Hamel.  Park.  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1776 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The    Bxisiness    Roundtable,    888    ITtb 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $500.      E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Hamel.  Park.  McCabe  &  Saunders.  1776 
F  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 
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B.    Freda   R.    Caspersen,    P.O.    Baz    006, 

Venice,  Fla.  33695. 
E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Hamel.  Park.  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1776 
F  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Government  of  Republic  of  Panama, 
Compania  Azucarera  La  Estrella,  S.A..  and 
Azucarera  Nacional,  SA.,  Panama  City, 
Panama. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $74.37. 

A.  Hamel,  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1776 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  School  Supply  &  Equipment 
Association,  1500  Wilson  Boulevard,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

A.  Hamel,  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1776 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  600 
Crandall  BuUdlng.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
84101. 

E.  (9)  $1,193.72. 

A.  Hamel,  Park.  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1776 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sociedad  Agricola  e  Industrial  San 
Carlos.  S.A..  Oompanla  Azucarera  Valdez, 
S.A.,  Azucarera  Tropical  Americana,  S.A., 
Tababuela  Industrial  Azucarera,  CJi., 
Ecuador. 

D.   (6)    $2,156.15.     E.   (9)    $101.66. 

A.  Hamel.  Park.  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1776 
F  Street  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana).  200  East 
Randolph  Street.  Chicago,  HI.  60601. 

A.  Hamel,  Park,  McCabe  &  Saimders,  1776 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sugar  Association  of  the  Caribbean, 
Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

D.  (6)   $8,750.     E.  (9)  $214.73. 

A.  Hamel,  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1776 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Student  Aid  Funds,  Inc.,  300 
East  42d  Street,  New  Y«M-k,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Patricia  L.  Hanahan,  1155  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bristol-Myers  Co.  345  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)   $260. 


A.  Christopher  G.  Hankin,  1316  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1315 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

E.  (9)  $14.05. 


A.  Robert  B.  Harding,  1801  K  Street  NW.. 
No.  1041,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
800,  Rosemead,  Calif.  91770. 

D.  (6)  $235.    X.  (9)  $167.83. 


A.  William  E.  Hardman,  9300  Livingston 
Road,  Washington,  D.C.  30032. 

B.  National  Tool,  Die  &  Precision  Machin- 
ing Association,  9300  Livingston  Road,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20032. 


A.  Eugene  J.  Hardy.  1776  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufact\u%rs, 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $2,600.     E.   (9)    $3.30. 

A.  Andrew  E.  Hare,  8316  Arlington  Blvd. 
Suite  600,  Fairfax,  Va.  23038. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee, 
8316  Arlington  Blvd.,  Suite  600,  Fairfax,  Va. 
23038. 

D.  (6)   $1,063.  E.  (9)  $313. 

A.  WllUam  J.  Hargett,  1100  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Ametloan  PabUc  Transit  Association. 
1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30086. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.    X.  (9)  $826. 


B.  Reinsurance  Association  of  America. 
1036  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $36. 


A.  Bryoe  N.  Harlow.  1801  K  Street  NW.,  A.  Sidney  G.  Hawkes.  The  Mead  Corp.,  1000 
Suite  1104,  Washington,  D.C.  30006.  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington   D.C. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Manufacturing  20036. 

Oo,  301  last  Sixth  Street.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  B.  The  Mead  Corp.,  118  West  First  Street. 

*6*08.  Dayton,  Ohio  46402. 

D.  (6)   $76.  E.   (9) $266.14.  D.   (6)   $990.     E.   (9)   $670. 


A.  Donald  L.  Harlow,  Air  Force  Sergeants 
Association,  Inc.,  310  BUey  Street,  Falls 
Church,  Va.  22046. 

B.  Air  Force  Sergecmts  AssodaUon.,  Inc., 
4335  38th  Avenue,  Marlow  Heights,  Md. 
30031. 

A.  William  B.  Harman,  Jr.,  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association. 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $100.     E.   (9)   $46.60. 

A.  C.  Wayne  Harmon,  1026  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  SiUte  700,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Gulf  OU  Corp..  P.O.  Box  1166,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  16230. 

D.   (6)   $700.  E.   (9)   $300. 

A.  Eugene  J.  Harmon,  1801  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1201.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  U.S.  Independent  Telephone  Associa- 
tion, 1801  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1201,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

A.  WiUlam  J.  Harrington,  8726  Preston 
Place.  Chevy  Chase,  Md.  20015. 

B.  Veriprint  Systems  Corp.,  30747  Dearborn 
Street,  Chatsworth,  Calif.  91311. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  A.  J.  Harris  n,  490  L'Enfant  Plaza  East 
SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20034. 

B.  Securities  Industry  Association,  490 
L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW.,  Washington.  D.O. 
30034. 

D.  (6)   $444.37.  E.  (9)   $33.81. 

A.  Saul  J.  Harris,  1140  Connecticut  Aventie 
NW.,  Suite  1010,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
1010.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $80.    E.   (9)   $16.93. 

A.  Stephanie  Harris,  2000  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Health  Research  Group,  3000  P  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  WUUam  C.  Hart,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Columbia  Gas  System  So-vlce  Cop., 
20  Montchanin  Road.  Wilmington,  Del.  19807 

D.  (6)   $612.50.     E.   (9)   $873.60. 

A.  Fred  L.  Hartley.  461  South  Boylston 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 

B.  Union  OU  Co.  of  California,  461  South 
Boylston  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 

E.  (9)   $879. 

A.  Rita  M.  Hartz,  1016  leth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ, 
ees,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $8,076.96.     E.  (9)  $112.32. 

A.  Clifford  J.  Harvison,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Waslilngton,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Charles  W.  Havens  m,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  John  H.  Hawkins.  Jr.,  600  North  18th 
Street,  Birmingham,  Ala.  35291. 

B.  Alabama  Power  Co..  600  North  18th 
Street,  Birmingham,  Ala.  35291. 

D.   (6)    $2,125.     E.   (9)    $328.63. 

A.  Paul  M.  Hawkins,  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  1701  K  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $39.75.     E.   (9)    $12.80. 

A.  Robert  T.  Hayden,  United  Steelworkers 
of  America,  816  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  706, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  6  Gate- 
way Center,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15222. 

D.   (6)    $5,728.02.     E.   (9)   $1,011.31. 


A.  Patrick  J.  Head.  Montgomery  Ward  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  1101  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc.,  635  West 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  TU.  60610. 

D.   (6)    $521.38.     E.   (9)    $150. 

A.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc..  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,839.92.     E.   (9)   $4,839.93. 


A.  Health  Research  Group,  3000  P  Street 
NW..  Suite  708,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 
D.  (6)   $331.89.     E.  (9)   $331.89. 


A.  Patrick    B.   Healy,    30   F   Street   NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National    MUk    Producers    Federation, 
30  F  Stnet  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30001. 

D.  (6)   $431.25. 

A.  George  J.  Hecht,  52  VanderbUt  Avenue, 
New  Yortt,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc.,  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 


A.  WUllam  H.  Hecht,  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc..  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.     E.  (9)  $4S6. 


A.  John  F.  Hellman,  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  1321  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3735  Alex- 
andrla  Pike,  Cold  Spring,  Ky. 

D.  (6)  $6,600. 


A.  WilUam  F.  Heimlich,  1736  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Association  of  National  Advertisers,  165 
East  44th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

E.  (9)  $46.46. 


A.  Spencer  H.  Heine,  Montgomery  Ward  ft 
Co.,  Inc.,  1101  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc.,  636  W. 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI.  60680. 

D.  (6)  $91.    E.  (9)  $160. 

A.  Barbara  HeUer,  324  C  Street  8E.,  Wash* 
ington,  D.C.  20003. 
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B.   Environmental    Policy   Center,    834    O 
Street  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 
D.  (6)  $628.12.     E.  (9)  9445.19. 

A.  Phil  D.  Helmlg,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  616  South  Flower 
Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

D.  (6)  •225.     E.  (9)  $260. 

A.  Leslie  P.  Hemry,  1701  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  9488.49.     E.  (9)  96.40. 

A.  Robert  C.  Hendon,  Consolidated  Freight- 
ways,  Inc.,  6846  Elm  Street,  State  608,  Mc- 
Lean, Va.  22101. 

B.  Consolidated  Prelghtways,  Inc.,  601  Cali- 
fornia Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94108. 

E.  (9)  9685.78. 


A.  Edmund  P.  Hennelly,  160  East  43d  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y.   10017. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  150  E.  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  91,500. 

A.  George  F.  Hennrlkus.  Jr.,  1626  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Retired  Officers  Association,  1625  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  92.818. 

A.  Maurice  O.  Hemdon,  425  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20004. 

B.  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents.  85  John  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10038. 

E.  (9)  95,087.10. 

A.  Esther  Herat.  610  C  Street  NE.,  Waah- 
ington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  National  Committee  Against  Repreaalv* 
Legislation.  1250  Wllshire  Boulevard,  Lew 
Angeles.  CalUf.  90017. 

D.  (6)  $1,755.     E.  (9)  91.212.69. 

A.  Elena  Hess.  3706  Porter  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20016. 

B.  Self-Determlnatlon  for  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Suite  300,  2030  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20036. 

O.  (6)  91,600.     E.  (9)  9133.98. 

A.  Hewes  &  Wolf,  1720  I  Street  NW.,  SiUte 
400,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bart  B.  Chamberlain,  Jr.,  CltroneUe- 
MobUe  Gathering.  Inc..  717  First  Federal 
Tower.  Mobile.  Ala.  36616. 

D.   (6)   91.000.     E.   (9)   $25. 


A.  Hewes  Sc  Wolf,  1720  I  Street  NW.,  Suite 
400,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Petroleum  Association, 
Building  2.  Suite  D,  2101  North  Front  Street, 
HarrUburg.  Pa.  17110. 

D.  (6)   $2,000.     E.  (9)   $246. 

A.  Faye  P.  Hewlett.  National  RetaU  Mer- 
chants Association.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association. 
100  West  31st  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 

D.  (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $10. 


A.  Russell  L.  Hlbbard,  920  Lake  Angelxis 
Shores.  Pontlac.  Mich.  48055. 

B.  Southwestern  Employers'  Unemploy- 
ment Benefit  Advisors,  c/o  Robert  T.  Davis, 
800  West  13th  Street.  Austin.  Tex. 

D.  (6)  $2,362.50.     E.  (9)  $733.06. 

A.  Andrew  I.  Hlckey,  Jr.,  1133  15th  Street. 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
1133  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
30005. 

O.  (6)  $15,532.19.     E  (9)  $1,648.80. 


A.  Frederic  W.  Hickman.  1  First  NstlduU 
Plaza,  No.  5200,  Chicago,  m.  60603. 

B.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago. 
1   First  National  Plaza,  Chicago,  HI.  60670. 


A.  Frederic  W.  Hickman.  1  First  National 
Plaza.  No.  6200,  Chicago.  Dl.  60603. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers,  2600  River  Road.  Des  Plalnes,  HI. 
60018. 

D.  (6)  $760.     E.  (9)  $381.90. 


A.  Frederic  W.  Hickman,  1  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  6300,  Chicago,  ni.  60603. 

B.  Northwest  Industries.  Inc..  6300  Sears 
Tower,  Chicago,  HI.  60606. 

D.  (6)  $316.     E.  (9)  $30.49. 


A.  Paul  T.  Hicks,  R.I.  Petroleum  Associa- 
tion, a  division  of  API,  134  Francis  Street, 
Providence,  R.I.  02903. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  3101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30037. 


A.  Janet  Hleber,  334  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  334  C 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  30003. 

D.  (6)  $2,226. 

A.  J.  Thomas  Higginbotham,  Mellon  Bank, 
N.A.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230. 

B.  Mellon  Bank,  N.A..  and  Mellon  National 
Corp.,  Mellon  Square,  Pittsb\irgh,  Pa.  15230. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $730.38. 

A.  J.  Eldred  Hill.  Jr..  730  Hotel  Washing- 
ton. Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  UBA,  Inc.,  720  Hotel  Washington,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30004. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     S.   (9)   $3,000. 

A.  Kathryn  Hilton.  918  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)   931.26. 

A.  James  D.  Hittle,  3137  South  14th  Street. 
Arlington.  Va.  22204 

B.  LTV  Aerospace  Corp..  P.O.  Box  5907,  Dal- 
las, Tex.  75223. 

D.   (6)    97,000.     E.   (9)   9600.76. 

A.  Lawrence  S.  Hobart,  3600  Virginia  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

D.  (6)  9643.75. 

A.  Claude  E.  Hobbs,  Westlnghouse  Electric 
Corp.,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  9th  Floor,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Westlnghouse  Electric  C<Mp.,  Westing- 
house  Building,  Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa    15222 

b.  (6)   9900.     B.  (9)   9196. 

A.  Howard  E.  Hoelter,  Illinois  Petroleum 
Council,  a  division  of  API.  P.O.  Box  5034. 
Springfield.  111.  62706. 

B.  American  PetroIe\im  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20037. 

D.   (6)    9324.     E.   (9)   922.11. 

A.  Herbert  E.  Hoffman,  American  Bar  As- 
sociation. 1800  M  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1166  East 
60th  Street,  Chicago,  ni.  60637. 

D.   (6)   9400.  E.   (9)    960. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartaon.  816  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Energy  Transportation  Systems,  Inc., 
60  Beale  Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

D.  (6)   93,840.     E.   (9)   9269.60. 


A.  Thomas  P.  Holley,  1626  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  1626  I  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   91,000.     E.   (9)    9163.89. 


A.  Henry  W.  Holllng,  100  Northeast  Adams 
Street,  Peoria,  HI.  61629. 

B.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  100  Northeast 
Adams  Street,  Peoria,  111.  61629. 

D.  (6)   9240.     E.  (9)    9193.25. 

A.  Holly  Corp..  2001  Bryan  Tower,  DalUt^ 
Tex.  76201. 

A.  Thomas  D.  Holman,  1776  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance, 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  HI.  60606. 

E.  (9)   9860. 

A.  Eric  Holmes,  Jr.,  Petroleum  Council  of 
Georgia,  a  division  of  API,  161  Peachtree 
Street  NE.,  Suite  606,  Atlanta,  Oa.  30303. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 


A.  Lee  B.  Holmes.  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  801,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  VS.  League  of  Savings  Associations,  111 
East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   92,812.60. 

A.  John  W.  Holton,  1 120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)   91.750.     E.   (9)   936.40. 


A.  Wayne  K.  Horluchl,  Japanese  American 
Citizens  League,  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  204.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Japanese  American  Citizens  League, 
1765  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
94115. 

D.  (6)   9687. 

A.  The  Hormel  Foundation,  Austin.  Bflnn. 
66912. 

A.  Craig  Hosmer  1760  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
300,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council.  1750 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  300,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   91,337.50.     E.  (9)   989.16. 


A.  Houger,  Oarvey  tt  Shubert.  1019  19th 
Street  NW.,  8th  Floor,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  1619  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)    9263.36. 

A.  Houger,  Oarvey  &  Schubert,  1019  19th 
Street  NW.,  8th  Floor,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

B.  American  Pyrotechnics  Association,  407 
Campus  Avenue.  Chestertown,  Md.  31620. 

D.   (6)    95,078.66.     E.   (9)    93,316.90. 

A.  Houger,  Oarvey  tt  Schubert,  1019  19tta 
Street  NW.,  8th  Floor,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

B.  Committee  for  Protection  of  American 
Trade,  1019  19th  Street  NW.,  8th  Floor,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)   98,733.     E.   (9)   99,334.33. 

A.  Thomas  B.  House,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Frozen  Food  Institute,  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DjO.  30006. 

D.  (6)   9760. 

A.  Houston  Natural  Gas  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
1188,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

E.  (9)   99,631.64. 

A.  Joe  L.  Howell,  1700  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  760,  Washington,  D.C,  30006. 
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B.  Allstate  Insurance  Co.,  Allstate  Plaza, 
Northbrockk,  ni.  60062. 


A.  Joe  L.  Howell,  1700  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  760,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Allstate  Insurance  Corp..  Allstate  Flasa, 
Nortbbrook,  HI.  60062. 

A.  John  B.  Howerton,  ASABCO  Inc.,  1780 
Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  306,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30036. 

B.  ASARCO  Inc.,  120  Broadway.  New  Toik. 
N.Y.  10006. 

D.  (6)  91,300.    E.  (9)  9686M. 

A.  Charles  L.  Huber,  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  1221  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3735  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Spring,  Ky. 

D.  (6)   $11,250.    E.  (9)   9305.75. 

A.  Unda  Hudak.  133  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30008. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  133  C  Street  SE,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20008. 

D.  (6)  9100. 


A.  James  C.  Riighes,  3039  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2039  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

D.  (6)   92,600. 


A.  Vester  T.  Hughes.  Jr.,  4300  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Building.  Dallas.  Tex.  76202. 

B.  American  National  Financial  Corp.,  300 
Delaware  Avenue,  Wilmington,  Del.  19801. 


A.  Vester  T.  Hughes,  Jr..  4300  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  DaUas,  Tex.  76302. 

B.  HoUy  Corp,  2001  Bryan  Tower,  Dallas, 
Tex.  75201. 

E.  (9)   930. 

A.  Stanley  W.  Hulett,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  American    Paper    Institute,    Inc.,    360 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  David  C.  Hull,   1030  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  National   Cbtton   Council   of   America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.   (6)   9316.     E.   (9)   96.29. 


A.  William    J.    Hull,     1026     Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  607,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Ashland    Oil,    Inc.,    1409    Winchester 
Avenue,  Ashland.  Ky. 

A.  William  J.  Hull,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  No.  607.  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association, 
Inc.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


A.  Richard  M.  Hunt.  490  L'Enfant  Plaza 
East  SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30034. 

B.  NL  Industries,  Inc.,  1221  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 

D.  (6)   91.125. 


B.  National   Club   Association,  Suite  602, 
1139  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)   9626.     E.  (9)   $125. 


A.  John  Edward  Hurley.  1101  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20087. 
D.  (6)  9100.    B.  (9)  936. 


A.  Milton  F.  Huntington,  Maine  Petroleum 
Association,  a  division  of  API,  283  Water 
Street,  Augusta,  Maine  04330. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  3101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)   9100. 

A.  James  L.  Huntley,  Active  Ballot  Club 
Department,  Retail  Clerks  International  As- 
sociation, AFL-CIO,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
WashliLgton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association, 
AFL-CIO.  1776  K  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)   98,185.80.    E.  (9)   9874.53. 

A.  Gerard  P.  Hurley,  Suite  603,  1129  aoth 
Street  NW.,  Wadilngton,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  PhiI4>  A.  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  475  L'Enfant 
Plaza  SW..  Suite  2450,  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

B.  Volkswagen  of  America,  Inc.,  818  Sylvan 
Avenue.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.  07633. 

D.  (6)  9300. 


A.  David  C.  Hyer,  Ohio  Petroleum  Council, 
a  division  of  API,  88  East  Broad  Street, 
Columbus,  Ohio  43215. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  3101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)   9125.    E.  (9)  9136.70. 


A.  F.  N.  Ikard,  2101  L  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  3101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)   92,876.     E.   (9)   91.197. 


A.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  914.883.19.    E.  (9)   914,883.19. 


A.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

E.  (9)   911,220.87. 


A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Painters 
and  Allied  Trades,  1750  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)   95,513.55. 


A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
26  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

E.  (9)  922,232.25. 

A.  International  Union,  United  Automobile, 
Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement, 
Workers  of  America,  UAW,  8000  East  Jeffer- 
son, Detroit,  Mich.  48214. 

D.  (6)  9131,038.     E.  (9)  9131,038. 


A.  Investment  Co.  Institute,  1775  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
E.  (9)  94,671.80. 


A.  Investment  Counsel  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  127  East  59th  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

E.  (9)  9238. 


A.  Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association,  Inc.,  1500 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Saint  Paul, 
Minn.  55101. 

D.  (6)  92,750.79.     E.  (9)  8.250.03. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Ives,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  9115. 


A.  Robert  C.  Jackson,  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc.,  1160  17th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1001,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  400  South  Tryon  Street,  Suite 
2124,  Charlotte,  N.C.  28285. 

D.  (6)  $2,750.     E.  (9)  925.28. 


A.  Deborah  Jacobs,  706  Seventh  Street,  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Abortion  Rights  Action  League, 
706  Seventh  Street  SE..  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  9227.50. 


A.  E.  A.  Jaenke  ft  Associates,  Inc,  1736  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.SA, 
1828  L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  91,000. 


A.  Jim  Jaffe,  1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Bakers  Association,  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)   975.67.    E.  (9)  $6.30. 


A.  Joseph  A.  Jeffrey,  1100  Ring  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  PhUlp   F.    Jehle,    300    National    Press 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  20045. 

B.  Smith  Kline  Corp.,  1500  Spring  Garden 
Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19101. 

E.  (9)  9515. 


A.  James  Courtney  Jennings,  Hill  & 
Knowlton,  Inc.,  1426  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hills  &  Knowlton,  Inc.,  633  Third  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


A.  W.  Pat  Jennings,  490  L'Enfant  Plaza 
East  SW.,  Suite  3210,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Slurry  Transport  Association,  490  L'En- 
fant Plaza  East  SW.,  Suite  3210,  Washington, 
D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)   9400.     E.   (9)   96.85. 

A.  Chris  L.  Jensen,  Florida  Petroleum 
CouncU,  Division  of  API.  Ill  N.  Gadsden 
Street,  Tallahassee.  Fla.  32301. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 


A.  A.  W.  Jessup,  1026  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  No.  1014.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp.,  1261  Avenue  of  the  Ameri- 
cas, New  TOTk,  N.Y.  10020. 


A.  Guy  E.  Jester,  2150  Klenlen  Avenue,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  63121. 

B.  Association  for  Improvement  of  Missis- 
sippi River,  10  Broadway,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63102. 


A.  Ronald  P.  Johnsen.  1626  I  Street  NW., 
Suite  302,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Colimibla  Gas  System  Service  Corp.,  20 
Montchanln  Road,  Wilmington,  Del.  19807. 

E.   (6)   9175.     E.   (9)   956.19. 


A.  Anita    Johnson,    2000    P    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Health  Research  Group,  2000  P  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   9120. 


A.  Bruce  T.  Johnson.  Mortgage  Bankers 
Association  of  America,  1125  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1125  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.   (6)   $2375.     E.  (9)    92,590. 

A.  H.  Bradley  Johnson,  1100  Ring  Btiild- 
ing,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Jess  Johnson,  Jr.,  SheU  Oil  Co.,  Suite 
200,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  SheU  Oil  Co.,  One  SheU  Plaza,  P.O.  Box 
2463,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)   9600. 


A.  John  B.  Johnson,  c/o  Alabama  Petro- 
leum Coimcll,  a  Division  of  API.  660  Adams 
Avenue,  Suite  188,  Montgomery,  Ala.  36104. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  91.102.60.    E.  (9)   $1,600.71. 
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A.  John  Paul  Johnson.  1026  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  3OO30. 

B.  Natural  Gas  Supply  Committee,  1036 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
20036. 

D.  (6)  98,136.03.   K.  (9)  ta.ies.ei. 

A.  Nicholas  Johnson,  Suite  411  A,  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
20036. 

B.  National  Citizens  Communications 
Lobby,  P.O.  Box  19101,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Rady  A.  Johnson,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  SUndard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  200  East 
Randolph  Drive.  Chicago,  ni.  60680. 

D.   (6)    92.395.56.     E.   (9)    913.58. 

A.  Reuben  L.  Johnson.  1012  14th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  &  Coopera- 
tive Union  of  America.  P.O.  Box  39251,  Den- 
ver. Colo.;  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 

D.  (6)  95,196.96.    E.  (9)  9180.26. 

A.  Stanley  L.  Johnson,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  610.  Washington.  DC 
20036. 

B.  Texaco  Inc..  135  East  42d  Street,  New 
York.  N.T.   10017. 

D.   (6)    973. 

A.  James  D.  Johnston.  1660  L  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard.  Detroit.  Mich.  48303. 

D.  (6)  93.600.    E.  (9)  9630.81. 

A.  Allan  R.  Jones.  1616  P  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036 

D.  (6)  96,000.    E.  (9)   9791.35. 

A.  Charlie  W.  Jones,  1160  17th  Street  NW 
Suite  310.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association 
Inc.,  1160  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  310.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  9300.    E.  (9)  9150. 

A.  L.  Dan  Jones,  HOI  16th  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1101  leth  Street  NW..  Washington 
DC.  20036. 

E.  (9)    930.88.  I 

A.  Oliver  H.  Jones.  1126  IStft  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1125  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC 
20006. 

D.  (6)  93,750.    E.  (9)  910,727. 

A.  Carl  D.  Jordan.  408  East  Maple  Street, 
Fremont,  Mich.  49412. 

B.  Gerber  Products  Co.,  446  State  Street, 
Fremont,  Mich.  49412. 

D.  (6)   9305.    E.  (9)   943. 

A.  Brenda  Joyce,  1026  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  700.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1166.  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  15230. 

D.  (6)   9760.     B.   (9)   9300. 

A.  Mrs.  Fritz  R.  Kahn,  9202  Ponce  Place 
Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  &  Teach- 
ers. 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago  ni 
60611.  B   .         • 

E.  (9)   933.65. 

A.  Charles  W.  Karcher,  1738  Midland 
BuUdlng,  Cleveland.  Ohio  44115. 


B.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (an  Ohio  corpora- 
tion) Midland  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
44115. 

E.   (9)    9393. 

A.  Gerald  U.  Katz,  1800  MercantUe  Bank 
&  Trust  Building,  2  Hopkins  Plaza,  Balti- 
more. Md.  21201. 

B.  liiaryland  State  Fair  &  Agricultural 
Society,  Inc.,  Tlmonlum  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Tlmonlum.  Md.  21093. 

E.   (9)   9427.49. 

A.  Emanuel  M.  Kay,  491  National  Press 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  30045. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Association,  491 
National  Press  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 
20045. 

E.  (9)   976.79. 

A.  Carleton  R.  Kear,  Jr.,  1635  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Retired  Officers  Association,  1635 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  9313. 

A.  WUUam  J.  Keating,  736  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Grain  &  Feed  Association,  735 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (6)   919UM). 

A.  Howard  B.  Keck.  565  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90071. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co..  556  South  Flower 
Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90071. 

E.   (9)    9300. 

A.  Patricia  Keefer.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    94,600.     E.   (9)    9130.80. 

A.  John  B.  Kelley,  Suite  1200,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Avco  Corp..  1276  King  Street.  Green- 
wich. Conn.  06830. 

D.  (6)    91.300.     E.   (9)   9438.50. 

A.  Paul  J.  Kelley.  2727  North  Central  Ave- 
nue. Phoenix.  Ariz.  85004. 

B.  Ameroo.  Inc..  2727  North  Central  Ave- 
nue. Phoenix.  Ariz.  86004. 

E.  (9)   94,850. 

A.  Harold  V.  KeUy.  1101  16th  Street  NW., 
Washlngrton,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Republic  Steel  Corp.,  Republic  Build- 
ing, Cleveland,  Ohio.  44101. 

A.  Robert  P.  Kelly,  1701  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  210.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  E.  I.  du  Pont  ie  Nemours  te  Co.,  1007 
Market  Street,  Wilmington,  Del.  19898. 

A.  George  Kelm.  1  First  National  Plaza, 
Suite  5200.  Chicago,  III.,  60603. 

B.  The  Myron  Stratton  Home.  P.O.  Box 
1178.  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  80901. 

E.   (9)    9214.31. 

A.  Harold  L.  Kennedy,  Marathon  OU  Co., 
420  Cafrltz  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Marathon  OU  Co.,  Flndlay,  Ohio  45840. 
E.   (9)   9324.46. 

A.  Jerry  W.  Kennedy.  1030  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Cotton  CouncU  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis,  lenn.  38112. 

A.  Jeremiah  J.  Kenney,  Jr.,  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp..  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

A.  Robert  T.  Kenney,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 


B.  Texaco,  Inc.,  136  Bast  42d  Streot,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  John  V.  Kenny,  918  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Assoclatloa 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.c! 
20006. 

D.   (6)    9787.     E.   (9)   985. 

A.  James  L.  Kimble,  1026  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  415,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association.  1026 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  415,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    91,600.     E.   (9)   9260. 

A.  Charles  L.  King.  1730  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association. 
Inc..  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   976. 

A.  John  M.  Klnnalrd,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    97.S00.     E.   (9)   93,479.63. 

A.  Paul  K.  Klrkpatrlck,  Jr.,  1000  Ouachita 
Bank  Building.  Monroe.  La.  71301. 

B.  National  Association  at  Manufactiuers 
of  Agricultural  Trailers.  Inc.,  431  North 
Crockett  Street.   Sherman.  Ttet.  76090. 

D.  (6)   $600.     E.   (9)   93.63. 

A.  Richard  P.  Kleeman.  1930  L  Street  NW., 
S\ilte  750,  Washington,  D.C.  30086. 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers,  Inc., 
1920  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  750,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  John  J.  Klocko  m.  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  310,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  1007 
Market  Street,  WUmlngton,  Del.   19898. 

E.  (9)   9160. 

A.  Andrew  Kneier.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  3030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20086 

D.  (6)   93,300.01. 

A.  Gary  D.  Knight,  1615  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30063. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20063. 

E.  (9)    925. 

A.  Keith  R.  Knoblock,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  30086. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  John  8.  Knox,  Jr.,  166  16th  Street  NW., 
Atlanta.  Ga.  30318. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Bottlers'  Association, 
166  16th  Street  NW.,  AUanta,  Ga.  80818. 

D.  (6)   950. 

A.  Philip  M.  Knox,  Jr.,  1311  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  803,  Washington.  D.G. 
30036. 

B.  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Sears  Tower, 
Chicago,  ni.  60684. 

E.  (9)    9223.66. 

A.  Ruth  E.  Kobell,  1012  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  &  Co-Opera- 
tlve  Union  of  America,  P.O.  Box  39251,  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  1012  14th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  93.315.37.    E.  (9)   9134.03. 
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A.  Bradley  R.  Koch.  3000  FUvlda  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cocq>eratlTe  As- 
sociation. 3000  nortda  Avenue  MW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30009. 

D.  (6)   9180. 

A.  Robert  M.  Koch,  1315  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc.,  1815 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

E.  (9)   936.25. 

A.  Robert  M.  Koch.  Jr.,  1316  16tli  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1815 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30088. 

E.  (9)   918.10. 

A.  Horace  R.  Kornegay,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1200,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute.  Inc..  1776  K 
Street    NW..    Washington,    D.C.   30006. 

D.  (6)  91,000.    E.  (9)   9160. 

A.  Paul  A.  Korody.  1736  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Food  Chains. 
1725  I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

E. (9)  9750. 

A.  Kenneth  S.  Kovack,  United  Steelworkers 
of  America,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  706. 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  5  Gate- 
way Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  16322. 

D.  (6)  95.728.02.     E.  (9)  91.308.68. 

A.  Amos  Kramer,  Kansas  Petroleum  Coun- 
cil, a  division  of  API,  Eighth  and  Jackson 
Streets.  Suite  1414,  Topeka,  Kans.  66613. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  3101  L 
Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30037. 

A.  Stephen  W.  Kraus,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association, 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 


A.  Lawrence  E.  Krelder,  1015  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors. 
1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Richard  W.  Rreutzen,  1700  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chevron  Oil  Co.,  subsidiary  bf  Standard 
OU  Co.  of  California,  1700  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)    9600.     B.   (9)    9422.85. 

A.  Homer  L.  Krout,  1605  North  Johnson 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22301. 

B.  National  Association  of  Theatre  Owners. 
Inc.,  1600  Broadway,  Suite  3003.  New  York, 
N.Y.  10036. 

E.  (9)  9147.69. 


A.  William  J.  Kuhfuss,  325  Touby  Avenue, 
Park  Ridge,  ni.  60068. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  Hi.  60088. 

D.  (6)  $1,175. 


A.  Lloyd  R.  Kuhn.  1725  DeSales  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Aerospace  Industries  Assodatton  of 
America,  Inc.,  1735  DeSales  Street  MW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  98,448.     E.  (9)  91.398.01. 

A.  Thomas  R.  Kuhn,  1760  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  300,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  CouncU,  1760 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  9860.     E.  (9)  $30.36. 


A.  Daniel  M.  Kush,   1615  B  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  80063. 


B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.A.. 
1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30062. 

A.  Kyokuyo  VSJL.,  Inc.,  Suite  604.  Central 
Building,  810  Tlilrd  Avenue.  Seattle.  Wash- 
98104. 

B.  (9)  9700. 

A.  Labor  Bureau  of  Middle  West,  1200  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30005;  11  South 
LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  HI.  60603. 


A.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  AFL-CIO.  906  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  (9)  920,814.07. 


A.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D  C  20001 

D.  (6)  912,012.     E.  (9)  94.882. 

A.  Edward  J.  Lachowlcz,  4317  Brandywlne 
Street  NW.,  Washlngt<m.  D.C.  20016. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workors.  1135  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  30005. 

A.  Philip  A.  Lacovara.  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  345  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10033. 

D.  (6)   9950.     E.   (9)   935. 

A.  Sax«b  M.  Laird.  1730  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States.  1730  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
30036. 

D.  (6)  $570. 


A.  Lake  Carriers'  Association.  1411  Rocke- 
feller Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44113. 

A.  David  P.  Lambert.  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Health  Insiurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica., Inc.,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  David  R.  Lambert,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  The  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $3,000. 


A.  A.  M.  Lampley.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Suite  704.  Washington.  D.C.  30001. 

B.  United  Transp<M:tation  Union,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Suite  704,  Washington.  D.C.  30001. 

E.  (9)  $300. 


A.  Richard  M.  Landis,  American  Optomet- 
ric  Association.  1730  M  Street  NW..  Suite  306. 
Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  American  Optometelc  Association,  % 
Alvin  Levin.  OH.,  130  South  Hanover  Street, 
Carlisle,  Pa.  17013. 

D.  (6)   $393.22.     E.  (9)   $162.29. 


A.  Karl  S.  Landstrom.  510  North  Edison 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22203. 

B.  Geothermal  Resources  International, 
Inc.,  4676  Admiralty  Way,  Suite  603.  Marina 
del  Bey.  Calif.  90291. 

D.  (6)   $1,153.85.     E.  (9)   $180.56. 


A.  Karl  S.  Landstrom.  510  North  Edison 
Street.  Arlington,  Va.  22203. 

B.  ^Mrtsmans  Paradise  Homeowners  Asso- 
ciation. Route  2,  Box  228,  Blythe,  Calif.  02235. 


A.  Lane  and  Edson.  1036  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  The  National  Leased  Housing  Associa- 
tion. Suite  707.  1035  C<Hinectlcut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)   $450. 


A.  B.  Josh  Lanier.  918  16th  Street  MW., 
Wa8hingt<»i.  D.C.  20006. 


B.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
Inc..  918  16tta  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
30006. 

D.  (6)   $3,350.     E.  (9)   $635. 


A.  James  J  LaPenta.  Jr.  905  16th  Street 
MW.  Washington.  DC 

B  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  AFL-CIO.  906  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

E.   (9)   $966.95. 


A.  Reed  E.  Larson.  8316  Arlington  Boule- 
vard, Suite  600,  Fairfax.  Va.  33038. 

B.  National  Right  To  Wortc  Ciwunlttee, 
8316  Arlington  Boulevard.  Suite  600.  Fairfax. 
Va.  32038. 

D.   (6)   $155.     E.   (9)   $15. 


A.  Delmar  Dale  Lawson,  900   15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,077.14, 

A.  Robert  W.  Lee.  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  No.  1004.  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  The  John  Birch  Society.  Inc..  395  Con- 
cord Avenue,  Belmont.  Mass.  02178. 


A.  GUbert  LeKander.  910  17th  Street  NW.. 
No.  501,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Montana  Power  Co..  40  Bast  Broadway. 
Butte.  Mont.  89701;  Washington  Water 
Power  Co.,  P.O.  Box  3737.  Spokane.  Wash. 
99303. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Michael  Lehrman.  1335  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  DGA  International  Inc..  1335  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $212.50.     E.  (9)   $15935. 

A.  mchaid  Lelghton  Vorys.  Sater  Seymour 
&  Pease.  1701  K  Street  MW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  Anmlca. 
Inc..  1436  K  Street  NW..  Washlngt<»i.  D.C. 
30005. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Leitadnger.  900  Fourth  Ave- 
nue. Seattle.  Wash.  98164. 

B.  Simpson  Timber  Co..  900  Fourth  Ave- 
nue, Seattle.  Wash.  98164. 

D.  (6)   $330.     B.  (9)   $917. 

A.  Nils  A.  Lennartson.  801  North  Fairfax 
Street.  Alexandria.  Va.  32314. 

B.  Railway  Progress  Institute,  801  North 
Fairfax  Street.  Alexandria.  Va.  33314. 

D.  (6)   $783.33. 

A.  David  M.  Lenny.  133  C  Street  SB, 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  133  C  Street  SB.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30003. 

D.  (6)   $1,965. 

A.  Earl  T.  Leonard.  Jr..  P.O.  Drawer  1784. 
Atlanta.  Ga.  30301. 

B.  The  Coca-CoU  Co..  P.O.  Draww  1784. 
Atlanta.  Ga.  30301. 

D.  (6)   $476.     B.  (9)   $413.69. 

A.  Donald  Lerch  &  Co..  Inc..  1030  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30005. 

B.  Natural  Gas  Supply  Committee.  1035 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

D.  (6)   $34930. 

A.  Donald  Lerch  tc  Co.,  Inc.,  1030  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30005. 

B.  Shell  Chemical  Co..  3401  Crow  Canyon 
Boiui.  San  Ramon,  Calif. 

A.  Gilbert  B.  Lessenco,  3031  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  MUls.  Inc.,  9300  Wayzata 
Boulevard.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  66440. 
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A.  Morris  J.  Levin.  1630  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
American  Railroad  Building,  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $1,000. 


A.  Harry  LeVlne.  Jr.,  General  Electric  Co., 
777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike, Fairfield,  Conn. 

D.   (6)   97.500. 


A.  David  Lewis,  American  Optometrlc  As- 
sociation, 1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
n.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  c/o 
Alvln  Levin,  O.D..  120  South  Hanover  Street, 
Carlisle,  Pa.  17013. 

D.   (6)    $86.50.     E.    (9)    $111.61. 


A.  Robert  G.  Lewis,  1012  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co- 
operative Union  of  America.  P.O.  Box  39261, 
Denver,  Colo.;  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

O.  (6)  $1,476.92.     E.  (9)  $29.26. 

A.  RonaM  L.  Leymelster.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $255.     E.  (9)  $24.60. 

A.  Leigh  Llndjord,  1800  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Morgan,  Lewis,  &  Bocklus  (on  behalf  of 
Associated  Gas  Distributors),  1800  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

A.  Lester  W.  Llndow.  1735  DeSales  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters,  Inc.,  1735  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

A.  John  E.  Llnster.  2000  Westwood  Drive. 
Wausau.  Wis.  54401. 

B.  Employers  Insiirance  of  Wavisau.  2000 
Westwood  Drive,  Wausau,  Wis.  54401. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Ron  M.  Unton,  1015  18th  Street  NW., 
Suite  200,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Coimty  of  Baltimore,  111  West  Chesa- 
peake Avenue,  Towson,  Md.  21204. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.     E.  (9)  $44.46. 

A.  Ron  M.  Linton,  1016  18th  Street  NW., 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Metropolitan  Sanitary  District  of 
Greater  Chicago,  100  East  Erie  Street,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  60611. 

D.   (6)   $9,294.40.     E.  (9)   $1,806.62. 

A.  Ron  M.  Linton.  1016  18th  Street  NW., 
Suite  200,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Wayne  County  Board  of  Commissioners. 
706  City  County  Building.  Detroit.  Mich. 
48226. 

D.  (6)  $7,000.     E.  (9)  $732J6. 

A.  Maxlne  Upeles.  324  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center.  334  O 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  30003. 

D.  (6)  $1,122.50. 

A.  Charles  B.  Llpsen.  918  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc..  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
20006. 

D.   (6)  $5,312.50.     E.  (9)  $900. 


A.  Robert  O.  Lltschert.  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1010,  WashlnKton  DC 
20038. 


B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos., 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1010. 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  $340.     ■.  (9)  $84.44. 


A.  B.  P.  Llvaudals.  Jr.,  1026  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  615  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90071. 

D.  (6)  $300.     ■.  (B)  $300. 

A.  H.  Richard  Lloyd,  Jr.,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30005. 

B.  General   Electric   Co.,   777    14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 


A.  Frank  M.  Lobach,  2000  Clearwater  Drive. 
Oak  Brook,  ni..  60521. 

B.  The  Reuben  H.  Donnelley  Corp.,  2000 
Clearwater  Drive.  Oak  Brook.  111.  60521. 

D.  (6)  $230. 


A.  Harold  D.  Loden,  1030  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Seed  Trade  Association,  1030 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

D.   (6)  $700. 

A.  Sheldon  I.  London.  National  Home  Fvir- 
nlshlngs  Association.  1025  Vermont  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Home  Furnishings  Association, 
405   Merchandise   Mart.   Chicago.   lU.   60654. 

D.   (6)  $1,300. 

A.  Philip  J.  Loree.  17  Battery  Place  North, 
New  York,  N.T.  10004. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Controlled  Ship- 
ping. 17  Battery  Place  North,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10004. 

D.   (6)   $200. 

A.  Herschel  C.  Loveless.  918  16th  Street 
NW..  No.  501,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chromalloy  American  Corp.,  120  South 
Central  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63106. 

D.   (6)    $281.60.     E.   (9  $281.50. 

A.  James  F.  Lovett.  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp..  Westing- 
house  Building.  Gateway  Center.  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  15222. 

D.   (6)  $700.     E.   (9)  $100. 

A.  James  P.  Low.  1101  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Society  of  Association  Execu- 
tives. 1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Gerald  N.  Lowrle,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1130 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

D.   (6)    $2,000.     B.   (9)    $1,043.14. 

A.  Freddie  H.  Lucas.  1166  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30005. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co..  Inc.,  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.   (6)  $300.     E.   (9)  $199.83. 

A.  MUton  F.  Limch.  3029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers. 2029  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Christian  J.  Lund.  1125  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C.  30005. 

B.  United  Technologies  Corp..  1136  18th 
Street  NW.   Washington,  D.C.  30006 

D.  (6)   $3,600.     E.   (9)  $71.10. 

A.  Lund  Levin  ft  O'Brien.  1636  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 


B.  The  Consolidated  Edison  Oo.  of  New 
York,  Inc.,  4  Irving  Place,  Boom  308,  New 
Tort.  N.Y.  10008. 

E.  (0)   $334.70. 


A.  Lund  Levin  *  O'Brien,  1636  I  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  30006. 

B.  Pacific  Northwest  Power  Co..  Publlo 
Service  BiUldlng,  Portland.  Oreg.  97306. 

C  (9)   $18.61. 

A.  L\ind  Levin  &  O'Brien,  1636  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Power  ft  Light  Co, 
3  North  9th  Street.  Allentown,  Pa.  18101. 

D.  (6)   $600.     E.   (9)   $69.30. 

A.  Lund  Levin  &  O'Brien,  1626  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Shanghai  Power  Co..  100  West  10th 
Street,  Wilmington,  Del.  19801. 

D.  (6)   $130. 

A.  Eugene  H.  Luntey,  195  Montague  Street, 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11301. 

B.  The  Brooklyn  Union  Oas  Co.,  195  Mon- 
tague Street,  Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11301. 

D.  (6)   $33,333.     E.   (9)   $200. 

A.  Lusk-Evans  Limited.  1730  North  Lynn 
Street,  Suite  400.  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

E.  (9)   $6. 

A.  James  H.  Lynch.  Jr.,  1326  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees.  1326  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW, 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)    $5,941.60.     B.   (9)    $358.24. 

A.  Richard  Lyng.  P.O.  Box  3666,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20007. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute,  P.O.  Box  3656, 
Washington,  D.C.  20007;  1600  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, Arlington.  Va. 

D.  (6)    $500. 

A.  James  H.  Mack,  7901  Westpark  Drive, 
McLean,  Va. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Associ- 
ation, 7901  Westpark  Drive,  McLean.  Va. 
22101. 


A.  Duncan  H.  Mackenzie,  3019  Goat  Rill 
Road.  Bel  Air.  Md.  21014. 
D.  (6)  $48.     E.  (9)  $80.19. 

A.  John  P.  Mackey.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  in 
Defense  of  Life.  Inc.  810  National  Press 
Building.  Washington.  D.C.  30046. 

B.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  In  Defense  of  Life. 
Inc..  160  East  35th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $4,000.     E.    (9)    $3,908.36. 


A.  Thomas  J.  Mader,  3030  M.  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     B.  (9)  $26.60. 

A.  John  F.  Magnotti,  Jr..  1700  Pennsylvania 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  National  Council  of  Professional  Serv- 
ices Firms,  1700  PennsylvanU,  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $130.     E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  John  F.  Mahoney.  1776  K  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  636  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $867. 

A.  Robert  L.  Maier.  900  17th  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corp, 
900  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $300. 
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A.  Andre  Malsonpierre,  1776  F  Street  NW^ 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Mutual  Instirance   Allianoe, 
30  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  lU. 

E.  (9)  $376. 


A.  Thomas  M.  Malone.  Suite  1014,  1036 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp,  1251  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas, New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $940.79. 


A.  Ben  J.  Man.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  30001. 

B.  District  No.  1,  Pacific  Coast  District. 
Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Association. 
AFIi-CIO.  17  Battery  Place.  New  York,  N.T. 
10004. 

D.  (6)  $3,193.19.    E.  (9)  $336.76. 


A.  Carter  Manasco.  6933  Chesterbrook 
Road,  McLean,  Va.,  32101. 

B.  National  Coal  Association.  1180  ITth 
Street,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

O.  (6)  $7,334.96.     E.  (9)  $106.80. 

A.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  AsBOClatlon. 
Inc.,  1150  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  No.  810. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (0)  $460. 


A.  Forbes  Mann.  1166  15th  Street  NW..  Na 
1004,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  The  LTV  Corp..  1636  Elm  Street,  Dallas, 
Tex.  76332. 

D.  (6)  $2,600.     E.  (9)  $560. 

A.  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association. 
Inc.,  1826  Connecticut  Avenue,  MW.,  Waah- 
Ington,  D.C.  30000. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (B)  $3,000. 

A.  Dallace  E.  Marable,  1778  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F.  Street.  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,060.00.    E.  (9)  $70.36. 


A.  March  for  Life  Inc..  Box  3960,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 
E.  (9)  $14,743.83. 

A.  Carl  Marcy.  133  Maryland  Avenue  NE., 
Washington.  D.C.  30002. 

B.  American  Committee  on  UJB.-Sovlet  Re- 
lations, 122  Maryland  Avenue  NB,  Whsh- 
ington.  D.C.  30003. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 


A.  Carl  Marcy,  100  Maryland  Aventie  NB., 
Washington.  D.C.  30003. 

B.  Council  for  a  Livable  World,  100  Mary- 
land Avenue  NB.,  Washington.  D.C.  30003. 

D.  (6)  $3,349.46. 

A.  District  No.  1,  Padflc  Coast  District, 
Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Aasociatlon. 
AFL-CIO,  17  Battery  Place.  New  Tork.  N.T. 
10004. 

B.  (9)  $8,917.tl. 

A.  David  J.  Markey.  1771  N  Street.  MW, 
Washington.  D.O.  30038. 

B.  National  Association  of  BroadoaBters, 
1771  N  Street.  NW.,  Washington.  D.O.  30036. 

D.  (6)  $800.    B.  (9)  $318J4. 

A.  Rodney  W.  Markley,  Jr.,  Vord  Motw  Oo, 
816  Connecticut  Avenue  NW,  Washington, 
DC.  30006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co,  Dearborn.  Mich.  48131. 
D.  (8)  $10,000.    E.(9)  $7»6J0. 

A.  Matthew  J.  Marks.  Prather,  Levenberg, 
Seeger.  DooUttle,  Fanner  ft  Bwlng,  1101  18th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.O.  30038. 

B.  Heterochemical  Corp.,  Ill  Bast  H$w- 
thome  Avenue,  Valley  Stream.  Long  Island, 
N.Y.  11680. 

B.  (9)  $10. 


A.  Ralph  J.  Marlatt.  1611  K  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents,  1511  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20005. 

E.  (9)    $830. 


A.  Dan  V.  Maroney,  Jr.,  6025  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
6025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW,  Washington, 
D.C.  30016. 


A.  C.  Travis  Marshall.  1776  K  Street  NW, 
Suite  200,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Motorola  Inc,  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
300,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $146. 


A.  J.  PauII  Marshall,  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Railroads,  40  Ivy  Street  SE,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads.  1930 
L.  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  $335.58.     E.  (9)  $271.20. 


A.  Thomas  A.  Martin,  2101  L  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Amerlean  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30037. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $200. 


A.  Steven  A.  lAutindale.  Hill  ft  Enowlton. 
Inc,  1425  K  Street  NW,  Waiiblngton.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Hill  ft  Knowlton.  Inc..  633  lUrd  Avenue, 
New  Tork.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Maryland  Savings-Share  Insurance 
Oorp,  901  Nortli  Howard  Street.  Baltimore. 
Md.  21201. 

B.  (9)  $3.14. 


A.  Maryland  State  Fair  ft  Agricultural 
Society,  Inc,  Tlmonlum  State  Fair  Grounds. 
Timonium,  Md.  21003. 

B.  (9)  $427.49. 


A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka.  Stiite  620.  900  17th 
Street  NW,  Washington.  D.O.  20006. 

B.  *wM»rt«>T»  jf^oneee  Ttade  Oommlttee, 
Suite  620,  900  17th  Street  NW,  Washington. 
DX;.  20006. 


A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  Association  on  Japa- 
Textile  Imports,  Inc,  Suite  820.  900 

17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  on  Japanese  Teztile-Imp<vts. 
Dae,  681  Fifth  Avenue.  New  Tork.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $600. 


A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  Suite  620,  900  17th 
Street  NW,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Nisei  Lobby,  900  17th  Street  NW..  Suite 
620,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  Masaoka-Ishikawa  ft 
Associates.  Inc,  Suite  620,  900  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
sociation. P.O.  Box  848.  Nogalea.  Arts.  86631. 

D. (6)  $600. 


A.  Paul  J.  Mason,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Amertcan  Life  Insurance  Association. 
Inc,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 


A.  cuff  Massa  m,  1776  P  Street  NW..  Well- 
ington, D.C.  30006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1778  P  Street  NW,  Washington.  D.O.  30006. 


A.  David   Masselll.   3030   M   Street   NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Conunon  Cause.  3030  M  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  $3.tX)0. 


A.  J<»i  O.  Massey.  OH  Investment  Institute, 
P.O.  Box  8293,  Washington.  D.C.  20034. 


B.  Oil  Investment  Institute,  P.O.  Box  8398, 
Washington.  D.C.  30024. 

A.  P.  H.  Mathews.  Association  of  American 
Railroads.  40  Ivy  Street  SE,  Washington.  D.O. 
30003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1930 
L  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $1,690.78.     E.    (9)    $786.70. 


A.  Robert  A.  Matthews.  801  North  Fairfax 
Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  Railway  Progress  Institute.  801  North 
Fairfax  Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

D.  (6)  $391.67. 

A.  C.  V.  and  R.  V.  Maudlin.  1111  B  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Georgia  Power  Co.,  270  Peachtree  Street, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


A.  C.  V.  and  B.  V.  Maudlin,  1111  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30004. 

B.  Joint  Government  Liaison  Conunittee, 
1111  E  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30004. 


A.  Anthony  F.  Maurtello,  c/o  New  Yoclc 
State  Petroleum  Council,  Division  of  API,  661 
Fifth  Avenue,  Room  718,  New  York,  N.T. 
10017. 

B.  Amertcan  Petroleum  Institute,  3101  L 
Street  NW,  Washington.  D.C.  30037. 

D.  (6)  823.75.     E.  (9)  $327.48. 

A.  Thomas  H.  Maxedon.  Kentucky  Petro- 
leum Council,  a  division  of  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute,  4010  Dupont  Clrde, 
Suite  469,  Louisville.  Ky.  40307. 

B.  Amertcan  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $141.48.     E.  (9)  $60.97. 

A.  Arnold  Mayer,  Amalgamated  Meat  Cut- 
ters ft  Butcher  Workmen  of  Nortli  America 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW,  Bomn  410,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20001. 

B.  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutten  ft  Butcher 
Workmen  of  North  Amertca  (AFIr-dO) .  3800 
North  Sheridan  Boad.  Chicago.  HI.  00667. 

D.  (6)  $7,878.     E.  (0)  $886. 

A.  Mayer.  Brown  ft  Piatt  (Attention: 
Frank  P.  Cihlar),  331  South  LaSaUe  Street. 
Chicago,  ni.  60604. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1709  New  York  Avenue  NW,  Washington. 
D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $1,967.60. 

A.  Mayer,  Brown  ft  Piatt  (Attention: 
Frank  P.  Cihlar),  231  South  LaSalle  Street, 
Chicago,  ni.  60604. 

B.  Encyclcqwedia  Brttannlca.  Ina.  436 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  lU.  60611. 

A.  lifayer.  Brown  ft  Flatt  (Attention: 
Frank  P.  Cihlar),  331  South  LaSaUe  Street. 
Chicago,  m.  60604. 

B.  Trustees  of  several  trusts  for  the  bene- 
fit of  members  of  the  L.  M.  \niliams  and 
Clayton  Bxutdi  families,  c/o  Continental  Il- 
linois National  Bank  ft  Trust  Co..  331  South 
LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  HI.  60693. 

A.  Mayer,  Brown  ft  Piatt  (Attention: 
Frank  P.  Cihlar) ,  888  17tii  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B.  Santee  River  Cypress  Lumber  Co.  ft 
Beldler  Owners,  Suite  1354,  323  West  Adams 
Street,  Chicago,  HI.  60606. 


A.  H.  Wesley  McAden.  Cook  Industrtes,  Inc, 
1707  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  650.  Washington, 
D.C.  30036. 

B.  Cook  Industrtes,  Inc..  2186  Democrat 
Boad,  Memphis.  Tenn.  38118. 

D.  (6)  $1,600. 

A.  J.  R.  McAlpln,  816  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  Armco  StMl  CXnrp..  8\iltc  419,  816  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Waahlngton,  D.C. 
2000«. 

D.  (6)  »360.     K.  (0)  100. 


A.  WUU»m  J.  McAuliffe.  Jr.,  1838  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  303.  Waslilngton.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Land  Title  Aasoclatlon.  1828  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  303.  Washington,  D.C. 
20038. 

D.  (6)  8830. 

A.  Ann  McBrlde.  8030  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cauae,  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)   84,500. 

A.  WlUlam  C.  McCamant.   1726  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  8300. 

A.  John  A  McCart,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Public  Employee  Department.  AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  82,324.13. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Avon  Products.  Inc..  9  West  57th  Street, 
New  York,  N.T.  10019. 

E.  (9)   $43.07. 


A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co.,  Box  300,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
74102. 

D.  (6)  81.251.26.     E.  (9)  8100.46. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  600,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1734.  At- 
lanU.  Oa.  30301. 

D.  (6)  8400.     E.  (9)  825.41. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington.  D.C. 
30036. 

B.  Oulf  +  Western  Industries,  Inc.,  1 
Oulf  +  Western  Plaza.  New  York.  N.T. 
10023. 

D.  (6)   8575.75.     B.  (9)   8338.31. 


A.  McClure  &  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Mobil  OU  Corp.,  150  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  NY.  10017. 

D.  (8)  87,826.35.     E.  (9)  8313.43. 

A.  McCliire  &  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington.  D.C. 
30036. 

B.  Montgomery  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.. 
Inc..  North  Perry  and  Jefferson  Streets, 
Montgomery,  Ala.  35103. 

A.  McClure  te  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Quaker  State  Oil  Refining  Corp.,  OU 
City,  Pa.  16307. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

B.  Alfred  P.  Slaner,  640  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
Yort,  W.T.  10019. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  600,  Washington.  DC. 
20036. 

B.  United  Artists  Corp.,  739  Sevtnth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.T.  10019. 

D.  (6)   8378.80.    ■.  (0)  $84.47. 


A.  Robert  A.  McConnell,  3731  North  Cen- 
tral Avenue.  Phoenix.  Ariz.  85004. 

B.  AMSICO,    International,    3737    North 
Central  Avenue.  Phoenix,  Ariz.  86004. 

D.   (6)    8313.     E.   (9)   8333.85. 


A.  Wayne  McCormack,  Suite  370,  1  Dupont 
Circle  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  30036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Law  Schools, 
Suite  370,  1  Dupont  Circle  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  30036. 

A.  John  L.  McCormlck,  334  C  Street  8E.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  334  C 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  30003. 

D.   (6)   81.760.03. 

A.  E.  L.  McC\illoch.  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers.  Room  819,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44114. 

D.   (6)   8284.60.     B.   (9)   881.60. 

A.  D.  McCurrach,  1600  Wilson  Boulevard, 
No.  609.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  National  School  Supply  and  Equipment 
Association.  1500  Wilson  Boulevard,  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22209. 


A.  Francis  O.  McDermott,  1760  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  1110,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  1 
First  National  Plaza,  Chicago,  lU.  60670. 

A.  Francis  O.  McDermott,  1760  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1110,  Washington,  DC.  30006. 

B.  Iowa  Beef  Processors,  Inc.,  Dakota  City, 
Nebr.  68731. 

A.  Francis  O.  McDermott,  1760  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1110,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers.  2600  River  Road,  Des  Plalnes,  m. 
60018. 

D.  (6)  8760.     E.  (9)  8261.90  . 


A.  Francis  O.  McDermott,   1760  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1110.  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Peoples  Gas  Co.,   122  South   Michigan 
Avenue.  Chicago.  Hi.  60603. 


A.  Francis  O.  McDermott,  1750  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1110,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Sears  Tower, 
Chicago,  ni.  60684. 

E.   (9)    8377.86. 

A.  Francis  O.  McDermott,  1750  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1110.  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Trustees  under  will  of  Warren  Wright, 
c/o  The  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  1 
nrst  National  Plaza,  Chicago,  III.  60670. 

A.  Michael  D.  McDonald,  Maryland  Petro- 
le\mi  Association,  a  division  of  API,  60  West 
Street,  Annapolis,  Md.  21401. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  880. 


A.  Joseph  A.  McElwaln,  40  East  Broadway, 
Butte,  Mont.  69701. 

B.  The  Montana  Power  Co.,  Butte,  Mont. 
59701. 

E.  (9)  8199.88. 

A.  Michael  B.  McFarland,  1600  Rhoae 
Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  30036. 

D.  (6)  8625.     E.  (9)  8108.85. 

A.  J.  Raymond  McOlaughlln,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 


Employes,  12050  Woodward  Avenue.  Detroit, 
Mich.  48203. 

D.   (6)    88.637.60. 

A.  Robert  M.  McOlotten.  815  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16tb 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    89,337.50.     E.    (9)    8907.95. 

A.  Gordon  McQowan,  Hlghwood,  Mont. 
69460. 

B.  Montana  Railroad  Association,  Box  1172, 
Helena.  Mont.  59601. 

A.  Joseph  B.  McOrath.  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Assoclaton, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   87375.     E.  (9)   8185S7. 

A.  Jack  E.  McOregor,  826  Third  Avenue^ 
New  York,  NY.  10023. 

B.  New  England  Petroleum  Corp.,  825 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  F.  Howard  McOulgan,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16tb 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  89,667.60.     E.  (9)  8466.37. 

A.  Clarence  M.  Mcintosh.  Jr.,  400  First 
Street   NW.,   Washington,   D.C.  20001. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)   8900.73. 

A.  C.  A.  "Mack"  McKlnney.  110  Maryland 
Avenue  NE.,  S\ilte  511.  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  National  Headquarters,  Marine  Corps 
League,  933  North  Kenmore  Street,  Suite 
331,  Arlington,  Va.  22201. 

E.  (9)  813. 

A.  C.  A.  "Mack"  McKlnney,  110  Maryland 
Avenue  NE.,  Suite  511,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Non-Commls8loned  Officers  Association 
of  the  U.S.A.  (NCOA),  P.O.  Box  2268.  San 
Antonio.  Tex.  78296. 

D.  (6)   84,625.04.     E.   (0)   $7,360. 

A.  John  S.  McLees,  1616  H  Street  NW„ 
Washington,  DC.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.SA, 
1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

E.  (9)   8260. 

A.  WUUam  F.  McManus,  General  Electric 
Co..  777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  Fairfield,  Conn. 
06431. 

D.  (6)   8426.     E.   (9)   8338.80. 

A.  Jane  Plerson  McMlchael.  1931  Pennsyl- 

v«nla  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  National  Women's  Political  Caucus, 
1921  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)   83.986.08. 

A.  Ralph  J.  McNalr,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association. 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  30006. 

A.  Margaret  E.  McNamara,  100  Maryland 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Council  For  A  Livable  World.  100  Mary- 
land Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.   (6)   88,163.41. 

A.  McMutt,  Dudley,  Easterwood  ft  Loseh, 
910  17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 
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B.  American  Dredging  Co.,  et  al.,  13  South 
12th  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19107. 
D.  (6)  811.380.    E.  (9)  84.854.07. 

A.  McNutt.  DtuUey,  Easterwood  &  Loach, 
910  17th  Street  NW.,  WaAlngton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Republic  of  Turkey,  Embassy  of  Turkey, 
1606  23rd  Street  NW.,  Waablngton.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  86.300.    E.  (9)   8361.68. 


A.  Harry  McPherson.  Suite  1100.  1660  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20088. 

B.  Small  Producers  for  Energy  Independ- 
ence. Suite  970,  4th  Financial  Center,  Wich- 
ita, Kans.  67303. 

D.  (6)   88.663.60.     E.  (9)   8160. 


A.  George  O.  Mead,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Association,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)   86,000.     E.   (9)   8370.53. 

A.  John  Martin  Meek.  F,delman  Interna- 
tional, 1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  MW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Aerospatiale,  c/o  DOA  International, 
1225  19th  Street  ITW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   81.600.     E.   (9)   8574.36. 

A.  William  H.  Megonnell,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1 140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   8415.     E.  (9)   89.09. 


A.  Kenneth  A.  Melklejohn,  816  16th  Street 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    89,667.50.     E.   (9)    8327.64. 


A.  Robert  L.  Mdbem,  Route  3,  Gateeville, 
Tex.  76628. 

B.  National  Association  of  Farmer  Elected 
Committeemen,  c/o  Robert  L.  Melbem,  Route 
3.  Oatesvllle,  Tex.  76538. 

E.  (9)  884.61. 


A.  R.  Otto  Meletzke,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association, 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  MW..  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006.  

D.   (6)   8230.     E.   (9)   8136. 


A.  Jeffrey  M.  Menlck,  1025  Qonneetlcut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  416,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  1035 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  415,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)   81.500.     E.   (9)   $360. 

A.  Ellis  B.  MMedlth.  1611  North  Kent 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  33300. 

B.  American  Apparel  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, Inc..  1611  North  KMit  Street.  Ar- 
lington, Va.  32306. 

E.  (9)  81.415.75. 

A.  Edward  L.  Merrlgan,  888  ITtfa  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30008. 

B.  National  Association  of  Becyellng  In- 
dustries, Inc.,  330  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  89,375.    E.  (9)  1.180.38. 


A.  John  A.  Merrlgan,  Suite  1100,  1800  L 
Street  NW.,  Wadilngton.  D.C.  30086. 

B.  Small  Producers  for  Energy  Independ- 
ence, Suite  070.  Itourth  Financial  Center, 
WlchlU,  Kans.  67303. 

D.  (6)  87,361.35.    B.  (9)  $60. 


A  Lawrence  C.  Merthan,  Tlie  Oerpet  and 
Hug  Institute,  1016  18th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  90086. 


B.  The  Carpet  and  Rug  Institute,  Dalton, 
Oa.  80730. 

D.  (6)  81,500.    B.  (9)  $340. 


A.  Marc  Messing,  334  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental   Policy   Center,   324   C 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  30003. 

D.  (6)  8375. 


A.  Metropolitan  Wa^lngton  Board  of 
Trade,  1129  20th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  30036. 


A.  George   F.   Meyer,   Jr.,    1625   I   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Retired  Officers  Association,  1635 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  8608. 

A.  MftI  Marshall  &  Dsley  Bank,  770  N<xlh 
Water  Street,  Milwaukee.  Wis.  53303. 


A.  James  G.  Micbaux.  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Federated  Department  St<^es,  Inc., 
223  West  Seventh  Street.  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
45203. 

D.  (6)  8500. 

A.  Bryan  P.  Mlchener,  345  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 345  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  81.539. 


A.  Mld-Contlnent  Oil  &  Gas  Association, 
1111  Thompson  Building,  Tulsa,  Okla.  74103. 
D.  (6)   871.82.     E.  (9)   $1,401.83. 

A.  Roy  H.  Mlllenson,  1030  L  Street  NW., 
SocHn  750,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers,  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Room  750,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

D.  (6)  81.450.     E.  (9)  140. 

A.  A  Stanley  MlUer,  910  16th  Street  NW., 
Room  303,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Controlled 
Shipping,  17  Battery  Place  North,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  8100. 


A.  MlUer,  Cassldy,  Larroca  &  Lewln,  2655  M 
Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

B.  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives,  Interna- 
tional, 133  Queen  Ann  Avenue,  North, 
SeatUe,  Wash.  98109. 

E.  (9)  8125. 


A.  Miller,  Cassldy,  Latroca  &  Lewln,  2555  M 
Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

B.  American  Motors  Corp.,  14350  Plymouth 
Road.  Detroit.  Mich.  483S2. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Columbia  Gas  System.  Inc..  20  Mont- 
ehanln  BoimI.  WllnUn|rton.  Del.  19807. 

D.  (6)  8350. 


A.  Miller  &  Chevalier.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investors  Diversfied  Services,  Inc..  IDS 
Tower.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  65402. 

D.   (6)   $3,000. 


A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pacific  LlghUng  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  60043, 
Terminal  Annex,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90054. 

D.  (6)  $3,335. 


A.  Miller  k  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 


B.  The  ^>erry  ft  Hutchinson  Co..  880  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  Yortc,  N.T.  10017. 
D.  (6)  $1,400. 


A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30036. 

B.  Gulf    Intracoastal    Canal    Association. 
Houston,  Tex. 

D.  (6)   $362.60.     E.  (9)   $39.30. 


A.  Dale  MlUer,  377  Mayflower  Hbtd,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30036. 

B.  Texasgulf ,  Inc.,  New  Toiit,  N.T. 
D.  (6)  $375.    E.  (9)  $386.87. 

A.  Edwin  Reid  MlUer,  Union  Pacific  Build- 
ing, 1416  Dodge  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr.  68179. 

B.  Nebraska  Railroad  Association,  Union 
Pacific  BuUdlng,  1416  Dodge  Street,  Omaha. 
Nebr.  68179. 

D.  (6)   87,755.     E.   (9)   8738.29. 


A.  Joe  D.  MlUer,  535  Nnrth  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,  HI.  60610. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  585 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  lU.  60610. 

D.  (6)  8875. 

A.  Limian  O.  MlUer,  620  Southwest  Fifth 
Avenue  BuUdlng,  Suite  913.  Portland.  Oreg. 
97304. 

B.  Oregon  Railroad  Association,  630  South- 
west Fifth  Avenue  BuUdlng.  Suite  912.  Fort- 
land,  Oreg.  97204. 

E.  (9)  $239.33. 

A.  Robert  C.  MlUer,  3818  Congreve  Avenue. 
ClndnnaU,  Ohio  45213. 

D.   (6)   $397.38.     E.  (9)   $329.88. 

A.  Jack  Mills.  1776  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute.  Inc.,  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,100.    E.  (9)  $200. 


A.  WlUlam  E.  MlnshaU,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  905,  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Werner  G.  Smith.  Inc..  1730  Train  Ave- 
nue, Cleveland,  Ohio  44113. 

E.  (9)  $360. 

A.  WUllam  E.  MlnshaU,  1730  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  905,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Northn^  Corp.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
D.  (6)  $3,100. 


A.  Thomas  F.  MltcheU,  Georgia-Pacific 
Corp.,  1735  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Georgla-Padfic  Corp..  900  Southwest 
Fifth  Avenue.  Portland.  Oreg.  97204. 

E.  (0)   $410. 


A.  PhlUlp  W.  Mbery,  1110  Marion  Drive, 
Wynne,  Ark.  72396. 

B.  Rlvlana  Foods,  Incorporated,  2777  AUen 
Parkway,  Houston,  Tex.  77019. 

D.   (6)   $2,988.     E.  (9)   8581.37. 

A.  Graham  T.  T.  Mcdltor,  1639  K  Street 
NW.,  Sxilte  403,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  General  Mills,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1113,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.  55440. 

D.  (6)   8375.     E.   (9)   $606. 


A.  Lawrence  A.  Monaco.  1600  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America. 
Inc.,  1600  I  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 


A.  John  S.  Monagan,  Whitman  ft  Ransom, 
1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  30006. 

B.  Connecticut  Bankers'  Association,  100 
Constitution  Plaza.  Hartford,  Conn.  06103. 

D.  (6)   $3,042.     E.   (9)   $169.33. 


A.  Michael  Monroney.  TRW  Inc.,  2030  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
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B.  TRW  Inc^  S3M6  Euclid  Avenue.  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  44117. 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 

A.  Montgomery  Ward  Sc  Co.,  Inc..  63S  West 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago.  111.  60680. 

E.  (9)   •902.18. 

A.  O.  Merrill  Moody.  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Railroads.  40  Ivy  Street  SE..  Washington. 
D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Rallrotuls,  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $674.25.     E.   (9)    $250.31. 


A.  O.  William  Moody.  Jr.,  816  16th  Street 
NW..  Room  510,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Maritime  Trades  Department.  AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Room  510.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   82.500.     E.  (9)   $1315.83. 


A.  Alan  J.  Moore,  The  Atchison.  Topeka. 
and  Santa  Pe  Railway  Co..  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe 
Railway  Co..  80  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chi- 
cago, HI.  60604. 

D.   (6)   $1,500.     K.  (9)   $300. 


A.  Beverly  C.  Moore,  Jr.,  4914  Belt  Road, 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20016. 

B.  Citizens  for  Class  Action  Lawsuits,  4914 
Belt  Road  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 


A.  Moore-McCormack  Resources,  Inc.,  One 
Landmark  Square,  Stamford,  Conn.  06901. 
E.  (9)  $1,680. 

A.  Cynthia  M(»rdaunt,  1717  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Oroup  Health  Association  of  America. 
Inc.,  1717  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (8)  $3,541.64. 

A.  E.  Joyce  Morgan,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Earl  J.  Morgan,  1150  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  616, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63166. 

D.  (6)  $150.     E.  (9)  $160.60. 

A.  Morgan,  Lewis  &  Bocklus,  1800  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Associated  Oas  Distributors,  1800  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Frederick  Morlng.  1800  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Morgan.  Lewis  &  Bocklus  (on  behalf  of 
Associated  Oas  Distributors),  1800  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20086. 

A.  Morlson,  Murphy,  Abrama  &  Haddock, 
1776  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  900,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Sperry  8t  Hutchinson  Co.,  330  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Morris  Associates,  Inc..  1346  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Community  Mental 
Health  Center.  2233  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $12,636.     E.  (9)  $15,58034. 

A.  Alan  B.  Morrison.  Public  Citizen,  Inc., 
Suite  700,  2000  P  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Public  Citizen,  Inc..  Box  19404.  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $690.     E.  (9)  $690. 


1150  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Suite  2124,  400  Tryon  Street.  Charlotte. 
N.C.  28286. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $42. 

A.  John  W.  Morton,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co.,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $302.50. 

A.  Jack  Moakowlta,  2030  M  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20096. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  $8,100.     E.  (9)  $342.71. 

A.  Lynn  E.  Mote.  Northern  Natural  Oas  Co., 
1133  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  608,  Washington, 
D.C.  30005. 

B.  Northern  Natural  Oas  Co.,  2223  Dodge 
Street.  Omaha,  Nebr.  68103. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  John  J.  Motley,  490  L'Enfant  Plaza  East, 
SW.,  Suite  3306,  Washington,  D.C.  30024. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Busmess.  490  L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW..  Suite 
3206,  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $2,250.     E.  (9)  $545. 

A.  Roger  L.  Mozlngo,  4307  Sldebum  Road. 
Fairfax,  Va.  33030. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute.  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $100. 

A.  Karen  Mulhauser,  706  Seventh  Street 
SE.,  Washington.  DC.  20003. 

B.  National  Abortion  Rights  Action  League, 
706  Seventh  Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30003. 

D.  (6)  $16038. 

A.  William  O.  Mullen,  491  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  DC.  20046. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Association,  491  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20046. 

E.  (9)  $276.30. 

A.  Robert  M.  MulUgan,  910  17th  Street 
NW,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  and  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion, 910  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
30006. 

E.  (9)  $374.08. 

A.  Mulim.  Connor  and  Rhyne.  807  Southern 
Building,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Alberto  de  la  Vega-Rlpol.  804  Oarchlng, 
Konigsbergerstr.  2,  West  Germany. 

D.  (6)  $1,376.48.    E.  (9)  $716.67. 


A.  Daniel  J.  Mundy,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  603.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Building  and  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment,  815   leth  Street  NW..  Suite  603. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  •6,731.13.    S.  (9)  $4.47033. 

A.  Beverly  J.  Murphy,  918  16th  Stre»t  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  30006. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  918  leth  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
30006. 

D.  (6)  $330. 

A.  Richard  E.  Mnrphy.  000  17tta  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Service  Employees  International  Union, 
AFL-CIO,  900  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  30006. 

D.   (6)   $1,000.  K.   (0)   $100. 


A.  James  A.  Morrlssey.  American  Tttxtfle        A.  Richard  W.  Murphy,  1300  18th  Street 
Manufactxirers   Institute,   Inc..   Suite   1001,     NW.,   Suite    1100,   Washington.  D.O.   aOOSe. 


B.  Merck  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Rahway.  VJ.  07066. 
D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray,  1130  Connecticut 
Avenue,  No.  842,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chicago.  Milwaukee,  St.  Paxil  &  Pacific 
R.R.  Co.,  616  West  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chi- 
cago, ni.  60606. 

D.  (6)  $300.     B.  (0)  $86. 


A.  D.  Michael  Murray,  1130  Connecticut 
Avenue  No.  842,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  The  Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Co.,  1460  Un- 
ion Commerce  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
44116. 

D.  («)  $100.    ■.  (9)  $90.80. 


A.  D.  Michael  Murray,   1130  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Suite  842,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Freeport   Minerals,   Co.,   161   East  43d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6)   $100.  E.   (9)   $7130. 


A.  D.  Michael  Murray,   1120  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association,  Inc,  1600 
First  National  Bank  Building. 

D.  (6)   $100. 


A.  D.   Michael   Murray,    1120   Connecticut 
Avenue,  Suite  843,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Industrial  Parks. 
1800  North  Kent  Street,  Arlington,  Va.  23300. 

D.  (6)   $100.    E.  (9)   $33. 


A.  D.   Michael   Murray,    1130   Connecticut 
Avenue,  Suite  842,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Coal  Lessors,  1130 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $50.     E.   (9)   $26. 

A.  D.   Michael   Murray.    1120   Connecticut 
Avenue.  Suite  842.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  Service  Organization.  237  East 
62d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10023. 

D.  (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $63. 


A.  William  E.  Murray.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  30009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 3000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $162. 

A.  Thomas  H.  Mutchler,  1630  I  Street  NW.. 
Suite  700,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  1630  I  Street 
NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)   $800.    E.  (0)   $30. 

A.  Lawrence  P.  Mutter,  6840  Old  Dominion 
Drive.  McLean.  Va.  33101. 

B.  Automotive  Parts  Rebullders  Aaaoda- 
tlon,  6840  Old  Dominion  Drive.  McLean,  Va. 
33101. 

D.  (6)   $100.    E.  (0)  $10. 

A.  Fred  J.  Mutz,  1130  Connaotlcut  Aveane 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30086. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1130 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.O. 
30036. 

D.  (6)   $380.    X.  (0)  $48.50. 

A.  Oary  D.  Myers.  1016  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.O.  30036. 

B.  The  Fertilizer  Institute.  1016  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $600.     E.   (9)   $63.63. 

A.  J.  Walter  Myers,  Jr..  4  Executive  Park 
East  NE.,  Atlanta,  Oa.  30339. 

B.  Forest  Farmers  Association,  4  BucutlTa 
Park  East  NX.,  Atlanta,  Oa.  30330. 

A.  William  T.  Nachbaur,  1800  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  030,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  BankAmerica  Corp.,  Bank  of  Amerlea 
Center,  San  Francisco.  Calif.  04104. 

D.  (6)  $1383.    X.  (0)  $38.63. 
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A.  Naman.  Howell,  Smith  ft  Chase,  Texas 
Center,  Waco,  Tex. 

B.  Oui  Land.  Our  Lives,  a  Coalition  for 
Human  Rights.  P.O.  Box  1000,  Oatesville. 
Tex.  76638. 

E.  (9)   $191.10. 

A.  John  J.  Nangle.  National  Association  of 
Independent  Insurers.  1635  I  Street  NW., 
Suite  1001,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers,  3600  River  Road,  Des  Plalnes,  HI. 
60018. 

D.  (6)   $3,000.     E.  (0)   $500. 


A.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  As- 
sociation, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  30005. 

D.  (6)   $113.50.     E.   (9)   $11330. 


A.  National  Air  Carrier  Association,  1730 
M  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 
D.  (6)    $996.63.     E.   (9)    $996.63. 


A.  National  Associated  Businessmen,  Inc., 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $34835.     E.   (9)   $76434. 


A.  National  Association  for  Humane  Leg- 
islation. Inc..  675  Pinellas  Point  Drive  South, 
St.  Petersburg.  Fla.  33705. 

D.  (6)    $138.     B.   (9)   $1371.61. 


A.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
1010.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $1,616.19.     E.    (0)    $10,064.44. 


A.  National  Association  of  Farmers  Elected 
Committeemen,  c/o  Robert  L.  Melbern.  Route 
No.  3,  Oatesville.  Tex.  76528. 

D.  (6)    $1,682.70.     E.   (9)    $1,683.70. 


A.  National   Association  of  Food  Chains. 
1725  I  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 
D.  (6)    $450.     B.   (9)    $450. 


A.  National  Association  of  Furniture  Man- 
ufacturers. 8401  Connecticut  Avenue.  Suite 
911,  Washington,  D.C.  200015. 

D.  (6)   $1,750.     E.   (9)   $1330. 


A.  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents.  Inc..  85  John  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10038. 

E.   (9)   $10,17430. 


A.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30001. 

D.  (6)   $1,640,153.80.     E.   (9)   $70,170.07. 


A.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)   $39319.50.     E.  (9)   $3931930. 


A.  National  Association  of  M^ugarine 
Manufacturers,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1303, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Cos.,  3511  East  46th  Street.  Suite  H, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  46305. 

A  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.  (6)  $6,429.49.     E.  (9)  $6,439.49. 

A.  National  Association  of  Plumbing-Heat- 
Ing-CooUng  Contractors.  1016  80th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  $6.61139.    E.  (9)  $6,61139. 


A.  National  Association  of  Railroad  Pas- 
sengers, 417  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30003. 

D.  (6)   $16,477.43.    E.  (0)   $36386.08. 
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A.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  165 
East  Superior  Street,  Chicago,  ni.;  036  15th 
Street.  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (0)  $18,103.12. 


A.  National  Audio-Vls\ial  Association,  Inc., 
3160  firing  Street,  Fairfax.  Va.  22030. 
D.  (6)  $5,44039.     E.  (9)   $7,16837. 


A.    National    BroUer    CouncU,    1165    15th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 
D.  (6)  $450.     E.  (9)  $450. 


A.  National  Cable  Televidon  Association. 
Inc.,  018  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

D.   (6)   $20387.     E.   (0)   $20,587. 

A.  National  Citizens  Communications  Lob- 
by. P.O.  Box  19101.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $1351. 

A.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $639,989.49.     E.  (9)  $3,40638. 


A.  National  C<Mnmittee  for  Research  in 
Neurological  Disorders,  937  National  Press 
Bttilding.  Washington,  D.C.  20045. 

D.  (6)  $2,463.     E.  (9)  $6,566.43. 


A.  National  Consumer  Finance  Association, 
1000  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Consumer  Finance  Association, 
1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)   $492.13. 


A.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America,  P.O. 
Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 
D.  (6)  $13358.66.    E.  (9)  $13358.66. 

A.  National  Council  for  a  Responsible  Fire- 
arms Policy,  Inc.,  1028  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washmgton,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,040.50.     E.  (9)  $170. 


A.  National  Council  for  a  World  Peace  Tax 
Fund.  2111  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20008. 

D.  (6)  $4,52132.     E.  (9)  $5,595.66. 


A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  421   New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Belco  Petroleimi  Corp.,  1  IHig  Hanunar- 
skjold  Plaza,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $10,000.    E.  (9)  $357.63. 


A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  431  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  30003. 

B.  Domestic  Wildcatters  Association,  900 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Houston, 
Tex.  77002. 

D.  (6)  $15,000.     E.  (9)  $3,419.03. 


A.  National  Coxinsel  Associates.  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  North  American  Telephone  Association. 
1725  DeSales  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,333.33.     E.  (9)  $500.94. 


A.  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 156  East  44  th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.  (6)  $377.     E.  (9)  $377. 


A.  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs.  Inc.,  2012  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $73394.02.     E.  (9)  $6,422.70. 


A.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1016  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $379,680.48.     E.  (9)  $23315.97. 


A.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  490  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20024. 


B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  160  West  20th  Avenue,  San  Mateo. 
Calif.  94403. 

D.  (6)  $3331835.     E.  (9)  $3331335. 

A.  National  Grain  &  Feed  Association.  725 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Grain  &  Feed  Associations.  726 
15th  Street  NW,  Washington.  D.C.  30005. 

A.  National  Guard  Association  of  the 
United  States.  1  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)   $55,785.     E.   (9)   $1376.48. 

A.  National  Home  Furnishings  Associatltm, 
405  Merchandise  BCart,  C^ilcago,  HI.  60654. 

E.  (9)  $1,084. 


A.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1315 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $8,46431.     E.  (9)  $8,46431. 


A.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30001. 
D.  (6)    $533333.     E.  (9)    $633333. 


A.  National  Motorsports  Conunittee  of 
ACCUS,  Suite  302,  1725  K  Street  NW,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

E.  (0)  $36130. 


A.  National  Oil  Jobbers  Coimcil,  1750  New 
Y(Nrk  Avenue  NW,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)    $101,626.41.     E.  (0)    $15,050.15. 


A.  National  Retail  Merchanta  Association. 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10001. 
X.  (0)  $1347. 

A.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee,  8316 
Arlington  Boulevard.  Suite  600.  Fairfax,  Va. 
22038. 

D.  (6)  $8306.     E.  (0)  $8396. 


A.  National  Rxiral  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20000. 

E.  (0)  $6357.70. 

A.  National  School  Transportation  Associa- 
tion, 9001  Braddock  Road,  Springfield,  Va. 
23151. 

D.  (6)  $1,395.35.    E.  (9)  $1396.35. 


A.  National  Security  Traders  Association. 
Inc..  55  Broad  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 
E.  (9)  $1,500. 


A.  National  Society  of  Professional  Kngl- 
neers,  3039  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
30006. 

D.   (6)  $13,500.     E.   (9)   $13300. 


A.  National  Soft  Drink  Association,  1101 
16th  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 
E.  (9)  $3,132.08. 


A.  National  Solid  Wastes  Management  As- 
sociation. 1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW, 
Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

A.  National  Tax  Equality  Association.  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

D.  (6)   $3,464.05.     E.  (9)   $3,75630. 

A.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation, 1343  L  Street  NW,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)   $735.     E.  (9)   $736. 

A.  National  Woman's  Christian  Temper 
ance  Union.  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston 
m.  60301. 

D.  (6)   $1,110.40.     E.  (9)   $1383.60. 


A.    National    Women's    Political    Caucus, 
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1921   Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Siilte  300, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    •42,527.     E.   (9)    $12,646.69. 

A.  Natural  Oas  Supply  Committee.  1026 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No.  506,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (0)   $246,467.76.     E.   (9)   $70,701.61. 


A.  Alexander  W.  Neale,  Jr.,  1016  18th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors, 
1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)   $1,645.     E.   (9)    $36.69. 

A.  Alan  M.  Nedry.  1801  K  Street  NW.,  No. 
1041,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  800,  Rosemead,  Calif.  91770. 

D.   (6)    $185.     E.   (9)    $125.37. 


A.  Allen  Neece,  Jr..  612  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Co.,  512  Washington  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $1,500. 

A.  Prances  E.  Neely,  245  Second  Street  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)   $2,176. 


A.  Stanley  Nehmer,  Suite  800,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Footwear  Industries  Assocla- 
ton.  1611  North  Kent  Street,  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

D.   (6)   $750.     E.   (9)    $500. 

A.  Stanley  Nehmer.  Suite  800,  1101  17th 
Street   NW..   Washington.   D.C.   20036. 

B.  International  Leather  Ooods.  Plastics, 
and  Novelty  Workers  Union,  265  West  14th 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10011. 

D.   (6)    $250.     E.   (9)    $225. 

A.  Stanley  Nehmer,  Suite  800.  1101  17th 
Street   NW..   Washington.   D.C.   20036. 

B.  The  National  Handbag  Association,  S47 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

D.   (6)    $250.     E.   (9)    $225. 

A.  Oeorge  Nelson.  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers.  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $4,000.     E.   (9)    $72.80. 


A.  L.  James  Nelson,  801  Northland  Towers- 
West,  Southfleld.  Mich.  48075. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20000. 

D.  (6)   $988.30. 

A.  Robert  W.  Nelson,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
aoclatlon.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)   $100. 

A.  A.  S.  Nemlr  Associates.  1230  Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Brazilian  Sugar  and  Alcohol  Institute. 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Brazil. 

D.   (6)   $2,500.     E.   (9)   $1,100. 

A.  Network,  224  D  Street  SE.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20003. 

D.   (0)  $12,001.00.     E.  (9)  $3,190.89. 

A.  E.  John  Neumann.  1616  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, Arlington,  Va.  22200. 

B.  American  Oas  Association,  1616  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.   (0)   $920.     B.   (9)   $333. 


A.  Robert  B.  Neville.  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  505,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association,  1166 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C;  One  IBM 
Plaza,  Suite  2600,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.   (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $1,441.06. 


A.  LovUs  H.  Nevlns,  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.  (6)   $2,602.60.     E.   (9)   $053.90. 

A.  John  A.  Nevlus,  000  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  District  of  Columbia  Bankers  Associa- 
tion. 1709  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

D.  <0)   $4391.     X.   (9)   $1,613.48. 

A.  E.  J.  Newbould,  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Clay  PlpeUne  Institute,  P.O. 
Box  310,  Crystal  Lake,  111.,  60014. 

D.   (6)   $160.     K.  (9)   $16.48. 


A.  New    England    Petroleum    Corp..    836 
Third  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10023. 
E.   (9)   $1,600. 

A.  Charles  E.  Nichols,  101  Constitution 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30001. 

B.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America,  101  Constitution  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30001. 

D.   (6)    $860.     E.   (9)    $363.80. 

A.  F.  Clayton  Nicholson,  Box  16,  Route  1. 
Henryvllle,  Penn.  18333. 

B.  Northern  Helex  Co..  2223  Dodge  Street, 
Omaha,  Nebr.  68103. 

D.   (6)    $2,522.     B.   (9)    $528. 


A.  Patrick  J.  Nllan,  American  Postal  Work- 
ers Union,  AFL-CIO,  817  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Postal  Workers  Union,  AFL- 
CIO,  817  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $8,655.44.     E.  (9)  $1,600.98. 


A.  NL  Industries,  Inc.,  1321  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  lOOaO. 
E.  (9)  $1325. 

A.  Robert  W.  Nolan,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $100. 


A.  Charles  M.  Noone,  1226  Connecticut 
Avenu«9  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Co's.,  612  Washington  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $1,500.     E.  (9)  $30.61. 

A.  Carl  A.  Nordberg,  Jr..  Oroom  &  Nord- 
berg,  1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  OuU  OU  Corp.,  OuU  BuUdlng.  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  16230. 

D.  (6)  $300.    B.  (9)  $0. 


A.  Carl  A.  Nordberg,  Jr.,  Groom  &  Nord- 
berg, 1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Natomas  Co.,  International  Btiilding, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  04108. 

D.  (6)   $400.    E.  (9)  $8. 

A.  Julia  J.  Norrell,  1730  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (0)  $788.    B.  (9)  $3,770. 


A.  Robert  B.  Norrls,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  601.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Consumer  Finance  Association, 
1000  16th  Street  NW..  Suite  601.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)    $324. 

A.  Robert  H.  North,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion, 910  17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)   $96.35. 

A.  Victor  L.  Nutt,  600  New  Hampshire  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  920,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Oulf  +  Western  Industries,  Inc.,  600 
New  Ham^ishire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  930, 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.   (6)   $200.     E.  (9)   $60. 


A.  Seward  P.  Nyman,  20  Chevy  Chase  Cir- 
cle NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Association,  30 
Chevy  Chase  Circle  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20016. 

D.  (6)  $660. 

A.  Dallln  H.  Oaks,  Brlgham  Young  Univer- 
sity, Provo,  Utah  84602. 

B.  Brlgham  Young  University,  Provo.  Utah 
84602. 


A.  Oeorge  O'Bea.  Jr.,  816  16th  Street  NW.. 
No.  304,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Paperworkers  International 
Union,  815  16th  Street  NW..  No.  304,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $181.60. 

A.  O'Brien  Associates,  2700  Ctdvert  Street 
NW.,  Suite  L-617,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Parcel  Post  Association,  1211  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C;  Ameri- 
can Business  Press,  Wyatt  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C;  National  Newspaper  Associa- 
tion. National  Press  Building.  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (0)  $6,600. 

A.  Coleman  C  O'Brien,  1709  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW..  Suite  801,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  U.S.  League  of  Savings  Associations,  111 
Bast  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  HI. 

D.   (0)    $1.31230.     E.   (9)    $00.  ^ 

A.  John  F.  03rien.  care  of  Connecticut 
Petroleum  Council,  a  division  of  API,  410 
Asyliun  Street,  Hartford,  Conn.  06103. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  3101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30037. 

D.   (6)   $200. 


A.  W.  Brlce  O'Brien.  1100  Ring  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20030. 


A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20000. 

B.  Alleghany  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.  (0)   $500.     E.  (9)   $60. 


A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  000,  Washington,  D.C. 
20000. 

B.  American  Clinical  Laboratory  Associa- 
tion, 1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
000,  Washington,  D.C.  20000. 

D.   (0)    $2,250.     E.   (9)    $378.96. 


A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan.  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  000,  Washington.  D.C. 
30000. 

B.  American  Public  Transit  Association. 
1100  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C  20036. 

D.  (0)   $3,760.     B.   (0)   $388.86. 

A.  O'Connor  it  Hannan.  1747  Pennsylvania 
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Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington.  D.C. 
30000. 

B.  Association  of  Public  Radio  Stations, 
1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20000. 

D.   (0)   $200. 


A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C  30000. 

B.  Automotive  Parts  &  Accessories  Associa- 
tion, Inc..  1730  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20000. 

D.   (6)   $300.     B.   (9)   $15. 


A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Committee  for  Jobs  Through  Economic 
Development.  1006  State  Street,  Erie.  Pa.. 
16501. 

D.  (6)   $660.00. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan.  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Olass-Steagall  Act  Study  Oommittee. 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
30036. 

D.   (6)   $2,222.23.     E.   (9)   $20833. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Sxiite  600.  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  Hospitta  Financing  Study  Group.  Mew 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $1,135.     E.  (9)   $19731. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan.  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investors  Diversified  Services.  Inc..  Suite 
2900.  IDS  Tower,  Minneapolis.  Minn.  65403. 

D.  (6)   $1,000.    E.  (0)  $60. 

A.  O'ConncHT  &  Hannan,  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30000 

B.  The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.. 
Minneapolis.  Minn.  66403. 


A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  000.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Minneapolis  City  Council.  807  City  Hall. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55415. 

D.  (6)  $4,406.     X.  (0)  $040. 


A.  O'Connor  &  Wannftn.  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Wasblngtcm.  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Church  &  In- 
Btltutlonal  Financing  Organizations,  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $134.42. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  000.  WashingtcHi.  D.O. 
20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Women's  ft 
Children's  Apparel  Salesmen  (NAWCAS) .  616 
Peachtree-Pallsades  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
30309. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    X.  (0)  $200. 


A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan.  1747  Pennsylvante 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  000,  Washington.  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  150  West  20th  Avenue.  San  Mateo, 
CaUf .  94403. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    B.  (0)  $460. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan.  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  600,  Washington.  D.O. 
30006. 

B.  National  Hockey  League,  3  Pennsylvania 
Plaza,  Suite  3480,  New  York.  N.Y.  10001. 

D.  (6)  $3,600.     B.  (9)  $60. 

A.  O'Connnr  &  Hannan.  1747  PennsylTania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington.  D.O. 
30006. 


Upper  MlsstsBlppi  Waterway  Association. 
1200  Nortbstar  Center,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
66403. 

D.  (0)  $3,500.     E.  (0)  $419.82. 

A.  O'ConncM'  &  Hannan,  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C. 
30000. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (0)  $3381.25.     E.  (9)  $80. 


A.  L.  L.  O'Connor.  20  North  Wacker  Drive. 
Chicago,  ni.  00606. 

B.  Profit  Sharing  Council  of  America.  20 
North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  HI.  60006. 

A.  T.  J.  Oden.  1623  L  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

B.  Independent  Gasoline  Marketers  Coun- 
cU.  No.  604,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW„ 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $10,000. 

A.  James  F.  OlTonnell.  American  Plywood 
Association.  1119  A  Street.  Tacoma,  Wash. 
08401. 

B.  American  Plywood  Association,  1119  A 
Street,  Tacoma,  Wash.  98401. 


A.  John  A.  OTtonneU,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  716,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Philippine  Sugar  Institute,  1001  Connec- 
ticut Avenue  NW.,  No.  716,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (0)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $260. 


A.  Jane  O'Grady,  Amalgamated  dothlng 
Workers  of  America,  AFL-CIO,  815  16tb 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20000. 

B.  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  at 
America,  16  Union  Square.  New  Toiit,  N.Y. 
10003. 

D.  (0)  $5309.98    E.  (9)  $78234. 

A.  Bartley  (yBartL,  26  Louisiana  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, 25  Loiiisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washingttm. 
D.C.  20001. 

D.  (8)  $6.24939. 

A.  The  Ohio  Railroad  Association,  16  East 
Broad  Street,  Coliuibus,  Ohio  43216. 

E.  (9)  $290.38. 

A.  Oil  Investment  Institutes.  P.O.  Box  8293, 
Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

A.  Robert  Spencer  OTieary.  3080  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  C<Hnmon  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.01. 

A.  Alvln  B.  OUver,  725  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Grain  &  Feed  Association,  726 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $37.32. 

A.  Edward  W.  Oliver.  5025  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20016. 

A.  William  P.  Oliver,  Jr..  1901  Neath  Ftot 
Myer  Drive.  Aldington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  ArlingtcHi. 
Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $580. 

A.  Nancy  J.  Olson,  Johns-Manvllle  Carp^ 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue.  Suite  314.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30030. 

B.  Johns-Manvllle  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  6108, 
Denver,  Colo.  80217. 

D.  (6)  $100.    B.  (9)  $60. 


A.  Roy  B.  Olson,  260  Madison  Avenue,  New 
YOTk,  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  360 
Madison  Avenue,  New  Y<Hk,  N.Y.  10010. 

E.  (9)  $2437. 

A.  Samuel  Omasta,  1316  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  NaUonal  Limestone  Institute.  Inc.  1316 
16th  Street  NW„  Washingtem.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $11.60. 

A.  Dudley  L.  O'Neal,  Jr.,  National  Asaoda- 
tion  of  Realtors,  925  16th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  166 
East  Superior  Street,  Chicago,  m.  60611. 

D.  (6)   $6,600.    E.  (9)   $43031. 

A.  Charles  T.  O'NelU.  Jr.,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20030. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (0)   $2,000.    E.  (9)   $208.05. 

A.  Joseph  G.  O'NtiU.  1620  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  AssocUtlon  of  Trial  Lawyers  of 
America.  20  Garden  Street,  Cambridge.  Man. 
02138. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Kathleen  F.  O'RelUy,  1012  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C  20006. 

B.  Constuner  Federation  of  America.  1012 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)   $2,100.    B.  (9)   $90. 


A.  Organization  of  Professional  Bnqdoyeee 
of  the  UjS.  Department  of  Agricultiire 
(OPEDA),  Room  1247  South  Building,  UJS. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C. 
30350. 

D.  (0)   $4.28132.     E.  (9)   $3,080.27. 

A.  Edward  R.  Osann.  1321  South  Carolina 
Avenue  SE.,  No.  3,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Save  the  Dunes  Council,  Inc..  P.O.  Box 
883.  Chesterton,  Ind.  40304. 

D.  (6)   $1,000.     E.   (9)   $28237. 


A.  John  L.  Oshinski.  United  Steelworkera 
of  America.  815  Sixteenth  Street  NW.,  Suite 
706,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelwoi^ers  of  America.  5  Gate- 
way Center,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  16222. 

D.  (6)  $6,799.78.    E.  (9)  $142138. 


A.  Our  Land.  Our  Lives,  A  Coalition  for 
Human  Rlghte,  103  North  7th  Street.  P.O. 
Box  1000,  Gatesville,  Tex.  76628. 

D.  (6)   $1320.40.     E.  (9)   $3,738.67. 

A.  J.  Allen  Overton,  Jr.,  1100  Ring  BuUd- 
lng. Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Blinding,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (0)   $770.01.     E.  (0)   $83. 


A.  Juris  Padegs.  346  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

B.  Investment  Counsel  Association  of 
America.  Inc..  127  Bast  50th  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10022. 


A.  Raymond  S.  Page,  Jr..  Mill  Creek  Ter- 
race, Gladwyne,  Pa.  19036. 

B.  CampbeU    Soup   Oo.,   Campbell   Place. 
Camden,  N.J.  08101. 


A.  Norman  Paige.  1300  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Distilled  Spirlte  CouneU  of  the  United 
Stotes.  Inc..  1300  Pennsylvania  Building, 
Washington.  D.C  20004. 

A.  William  G.  Painter.  824  O  Street  SB.. 
Washington.  D.O. 

B.  American  Riven  Conservcnon  Council, 
834  O  Street  SB..  Washington,  D.O. 

B.  (9)  $83836. 
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A.  Edward  J.  Pmnarello,  1T76  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Retali  Clerkx  International  Aasoclatlon, 
AFL-CIO.  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  30006. 

D.   (0)    98,186.80.     ■.   (0)    $1,160.58. 


A.  Frederick  Panzer.  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1776  K 
Street  NW..  Suite  1200,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  8630.     E.  (9)   $180. 


A.  O.  Oliver  Papps,  New  Jersey  Petroleum 
CouncU.  Division  of  API,  170  West  SUte 
Street.  Trenton.  N.J.  08608. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  3101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

E.  (9)  $33.90. 


A.  Lew  M.  Paramore,  P.O.  Box  1160.  Kansas 
City,  Kans.  66117. 

B.  Mo- Ark  Basins  Flood  Control  &  Con- 
servation Association,  P.O.  Box  1160,  Kansas 
City.  Kans.  66117. 

A.  Parcel  Post  Association.   1211   Connec- 
ticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $5,100.     B.  (9)  $5,100. 

A.  Herschell  E.  Parent,  care  of  Arkansas  Pe- 
troleum Council.  Division  of  A.P.I..  Little 
Rock..  Ark.  72201. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  3101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30037. 

D.  (6)  $105. 


A.  Carol  Ames  Parker,  630  C  Street  SE., 
Washington.  DC.  20003. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  630  C  Street  SE.. 
Washington.  DC.  30003. 

D.  (6)  $2,100. 


A.  Michael  J.  Parker.  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  30036. 

D.  (6)  $850.     E.  (9)  $34.73. 


A.  Robert  D.  Partridge.  3000  Florida  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
AssocUtlon.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC.  30009. 

D.  (6)  $316.82. 


A.  Pasco,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1677.  Englewood, 
Colo. 

E.  (9)  $1,289.45. 

A.  The  Patent  Law  Association  of  Los 
Angeles.  Suite  2400  Equitable  Plaza.  3435 
WUshire  Boulevard.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90010. 


A.  Kenton    Pattle,    3150    Spring    Street, 
Fairfax.  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Audio-Visual  Association,  Inc., 
3150  Spring  Street.  Fairfax.  Va.  22030. 

D.  (6)  $1,904.82. 

A.  David  J.  Pattlson.  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
Inc..     1701  K.  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  1200  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $1,735. 

A.  PaUon.  Boggs  &  Blow.  1300  17th  Street 
NW.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Alyeska    Pipeline    Service    Corp.,    P.O. 
Box  576.  Bellevue.  Wash.  98004. 

D.  (6)  $2,260.     E.  (9)  $355. 


B.  American  Oulld  of  Authors  tt  Compos- 
ers, 50  West  57th  Street,  New  York.  N.T. 
10019. 

D.  (6)  $1,800.     E.  (9)  $1,839.74. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1300  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  30036. 

B.  American  Imported  Automobile  Dealers 
Association,  1139  30th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  30036. 

D.  (6)  $180. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  ft  Blow,  1300  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  30036. 

B.  American  Maritime  Association,  17  Bat- 
tery Place.  New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $584.     E.  (9)  $134J6. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  8c  Blow.  1300  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Society  of  Association  Execu- 
tives. 1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)  $2,430.     E.  (9)  $175.78. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  1300  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  30036. 

B.  Armco  Steel  Corp..  General  Offices,  Mld- 
dletown,  Ohio  45043. 

D.   (6)  $1,150.     E.  (9)  87. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow.  1300  17tb  Street. 
Washington.  DC.  30036. 

B.  Association  of  OU  Pipelines.  1735  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $480. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  1300  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  30036. 

B.  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of  America, 
30  Oarden  Street.  Cambridge.  Mass. 

D.  (6)  $3,375.     E.  (9)  $146.75. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  A  Blow.  1300  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  P.O.  Box  360. 
Anchorage.  Alaska  99510. 

D.  (6)  $413  50.     E.  (9)  $34. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  1300  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Boating  Industry  Association,  401  North 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  111.  60601;  Na- 
tional Association  of  Engine  &  Boat  Manu- 
facturers, P.O.  Box  5555.  Grand  Central  Sta- 
Uon.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $135.     E.  (9)  $93.50. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  1300  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  30036. 

B.  BP  Alaska.  Inc..  100  Pine  Street,  San 
Francisco.  Calif.  94111. 

D.   (6)  $413.50.     B.  (9)  $34. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  1300  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Central  American  Sugar  Council.  1200 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Chicago  Board  Options  Exchange,  La- 
SaUe  at  Jackson.  Chicago,  ni.  60604. 

D.  (6)  $175. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  1300  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  30036. 

B.  Classic  Chemicals.  Ltd.,  1101  Avenue  Q, 
Bast.  Arlington.  Tex.  76011. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  and  Blow.  1300  I7th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce. 1038  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
1018.  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

D.   (6)   $403.     E.   (9)   $135.60. 


A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  1300  17  Street        A.  Patton,  Boggs  and  Blow.  1300  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  30036.  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  30036. 


B.  Donaldson,  Lufkln  A  Jenrette,  Inc.,  140 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10006. 


A.  Patton.  Boggs  and  Blow,  1300  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Exxon  Co.,  U.S.A.,  P.O.  Box  3180.  Hous- 
ton. Tex.  77701. 

D.   (6)   $413JiO.     E.   (9)   884. 


A.  Patton,  Boggs  and  Blow,  1300  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Hobby  Industry  Association  of  America, 
300  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 


A.  Patton,  Boggs  and  Blow,  1300  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  and  Steel.  Inc.. 
1739  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $1,400.     E.   (9)    $31.25. 


A.  Patton.  Boggs  and  Blow.  1300  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Landmark  Services.  Inc.,  900  Ohio  Drive 
SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

O.   (6)   $150. 


A.  Patton.  Boggs  and  Blow.  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Louisiana  Educational  Television  Au- 
thority. P.O.  Box  44064.  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
70804. 


A.  Patton.  Boggs  and  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Machinery  Dealers  Natl<»ial  Association, 
1400  20th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $900. 


A.  Patton.  Boggs  and  Blow,  1300  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mall  Order  Association  of  America,  1200 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)   $300. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  and  Blow,  1300  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Marcor.  Inc..  619  West  Chicago  Avenue, 
Chicago,  ni.  60607. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  and  Blow,  1300  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  National  Medical  Care.  Inc.,  560  Sylvan 
Avenue,  Englewood  CllflS,  NJ.  07633. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  and  Blow,  1300  17t& 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  New  Process  Co.,  330  Hickory  Street, 
Warren,  Pa.  17365. 

D.   (6)   $3,000. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  and  Blow,  1300  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Outboard  Marine  Corp.,  1401  Cush- 
man  Drive,  P.O.  Box  82409,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
68601. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  and  Blow.  1300  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Ralston  Purina  Co..  Checkerboard 
Square.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63188. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  and  Blow,  1300  ITtb 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Reader's  Digest  Association.  Inc., 
Pleasantvllle,  N.Y.  10570. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  and  Blow,  1300  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Reading  Co.,  Reading  Terminal.  13th 
and  Market  Streets.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19107. 

D.  (6)  $3,800.     E.  (9)  $75. 


A.  Patton.    Boggs    and    Blow,    1300    17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio).  Midland 
Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44116. 

D.  (6)  $413.60.     E.  (9)  $34. 
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A.  Patton,  Boggs  and  Blow,  laOO  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washlngtcm.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  State  of  Louisiana,  Department  of  Con- 
servation, P.O.  Box  44376,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
70804. 

D.  (6)  $360.     E.  (9)  $3,099.80. 


A.  Patton,  Boggs  and  Blow,  1300  17tb  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Tax  Corp.  of  America,  3441  Hontdulu 
Avenue,  Montrose.  CtOlf.  91030. 

A.  Patton,    Boggs    and   Blow,    1300    17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Uncle    Ben's.    Inc..    13000    Westhelmer 
Boulevard.  Houstcai,  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $3,338.     B.  (9)  $33.60. 


A.  Paul,  Weiss.  Rlfklnd,  Wharton  and  Gar- 
rison, 345  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10032. 

B.  Warner  Bros.,  Inc.,  4000  Warner  Boule- 
vard, Burbank,  Calif.  91505. 

D.  (6)  $3,545.     B.  (9)  $100.70. 

A.  Paul,  Weiss,  Rlfklnd,  Wharton  and  Gar- 
rison, 345  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.T. 
10022. 

B.  Warner  Communications,  Inc.,  76  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $1,937.30.     E.  (9)  $317.21. 


A.  Diana  R.  Payne,  345  Second  Street  NE.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 346  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,316. 


A.  John  J.  Pecoi«ro,  1760  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Painters 
and  Allied  Trades,  APL-CIO,  1760  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $3,932. 


A.    Pennsylvania    Power    &   Light   Co.,    3 
North  Ninth  Street,  AUentown,  Pa.  18101. 
E.  (9)  $659.30. 


A.   Pennzoll   Co.,    900   Southwest   Tower. 
Houston,  Tex.  77003. 
E.  (9)  $9,939.71. 


A.  Dominic  V.  Pensabene,  1700  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Chevron  Oil  Co.,  subsidiary  of  Standard 
OU  Co.  of  California,  1700  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $60.     E.  (9)  $38. 


A.  Pepper,  Hamilton  &  Scheetz,  1776  F 
Street  NW.,  No.  300,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Coalition  of  Concerned  Charities,  c/o 
Barbara  J.  Washburn,  1776  F  Street  NW., 
No.  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $2,600.     E.   (9)   $3,600. 


A.  J.  Carter  Perkins,  Shell  Oil  Co..  Suite 
300,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Shell  OU  Co.,  One  Shell  Plaza.  P.O.  Box 
2463,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 


A.  A.  Harold  Peterson,  715  Carglll  BuUd- 
Ing,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  66403. 

B.  National  Rj;.A.  Telephone  Association, 
716  CargUl  BuUdlng,  Mlnnei^Mlls,  Minn. 
65402. 

D.  (6)   $3,333.33.     E.   (9)   $1,776.83. 


A.  Kenneth  Peterson.  816  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  816  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $9,337.60.     E.  (9)  $318.93. 

A.  John  P.  PhUbln,  1100  C<»mecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  MobU  OU  Corp.,  160  East  43d  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  81,600. 


A.  Plerson,  Ball  &  Dowd,  1300  18tii  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Glass-SteagaU    Act    Study    Committee. 
1000  Ring  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 


A.  Plains  Cotton  Qtoven,  Inc..  P.O.  Box 
10435,  Lubbock,  Tex.  79408. 

D.  (6)   $6,883.95.     E.   (9)   $1,360. 


A.  Amos  A.  Plante,  Suite  1014,  1035  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp.,  1351  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas, New  York,  N.Y. 

E.   (9)   $182.15. 

A.  E.  Rogers  Pleasants,  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  310,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  1007 
Market  Street,  Wilmington,  Del.  19898. 

D.   (6)   $150.     E.   (9)   $16. 


A.  Frances  A.  Pollak,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
30006. 

D.  (6)   $700.     E.   (9)   $586. 

A.  Judith  A.  Pond,  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  934,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Ralston  Purina  Co.,  Checkerboard 
Square,  St.  Louis,  Mo..  63188. 

D.  (6)  $200.     E.   (9)  $20. 


A.  Everett  O.  Post,  1511  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Service  Contrac- 
tors, 1511  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
30005. 

D.   (6)  $250.     E.  (9)  $14.06. 

A.  John  Post,  888  17th  Street  NW.,  No.  601. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Business  Roundtable.  405  Lexing- 
ton Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $100.    E.  (9)  86. 


A.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.,  1900  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 
E.  (9)  $697.60. 


A.  Edmond  A.  Potter,  NCR  Corp.,  3301  Re- 
search Boulevard,  Rockville,  Md.  20850. 

B.  NCR  Corp.,  Main  and  K  Streets,  Dayton, 
Ohio  46479. 

D.  (6)  $8,150.     E.  (9)  $2,670. 


A.  Ramsay  D.  Potts,  Shaw,  Plttman,  Potts 
&  Trowbridge,  910  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30006. 

B.  Investment  Co.  Institute.  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

D.   (6)   $4,500. 


A.  Ramsay  D.  Potts,  Shaw,  Plttman,  Potts 
&  Trowbridge,  910  17th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30006. 

B.  Investment  Counsel  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  127  East  59th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10033. 

D.  (6)  $338. 


A.  Richard  M.  Powell,  7315  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue. Washington,  D.C.  20014. 

B.  International  Association  of  Refrigerated 
Warehouses,  7316  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20014. 


A.  WUllam  I.  Powell.  1100  Ring  BuUdlng. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
BuUdlng.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  (9)  $83.60. 

A.  Carlton  H.  Power,  1918  North  Parkway. 
Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National  Cotton  CouncU  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12286,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)   $662.60.     E.   (9)   $49.47. 


A.  John  J.  Power,  101  Constitution  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30001. 

B.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America.  101  Constitution  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30001. 

D.  (6)  83,899.     E.  (9)  $66. 

A.  William  C.  Prather,  111  East  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60601. 

B.  U£.  League  of  Savings  Associations.  Ill 
East  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  m.  60601. 

D.  (9)  $660. 


A.  Brainard  E.  Prescott,  320  C  Sti<eet  SB.. 
Apartment  309.  Washington,  D.C.  30003. 

B.  Coidition  of  Independent  Ophthalmls 
Professionals,  76  East  5&th  Street,  New  York. 
N.T. 

D.  (6)   $6,343.81.     E.  (9)   $6,343.81. 


A.  Dan  Prescott,  Mid-Continent  OU  and 
Gas  Association,  1800  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mid-Continent  OU  and  Gas  Association, 
1111  Thompson  BuUdlng,  Tulsa,  Okla.  74103. 

D.  (6)   $120.10.     E.  (9)   $12.76. 


A.  Preservation  Action.    1326   19th  Street 
NW.,  Washtngtcm,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,404.96.    E.  (9)   $3,786.66. 


A.  Lloyd   Preslar,    1226    19th    Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  DGA  International  Inc.,  1226  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $84.     E.   (9)   $6. 


A.  Preston,  Thorgrlmson,  Ellis,  Holman  ft 
Fletcher,  Suite  201,  1776  F  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kyokuyo  Co.,  Ltd.,  Suite  604,  Central 
Building,  810  Third  Avenue.  SeatUe.  Wash. 
98104. 

D.  (6)  8700. 


A.  Preston.  Thorgrlmson.  Ellis.  Holman  & 
Fletcher,  Suite  201, 1776  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Moore-McCormack  Resources,  Inc.,  One 
Landmark  Square,  Stamford,  Conn.  06901. 

D.  (6)   $1,680. 


A.  Forrest  J.  Prettyman,  730  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding, 
Cos.,  730  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)   $437.50. 


A.  Price,  Cushman,  Keck,  Mahtn  &  Cate, 
8300  Sears  Tower.  238  South  Wacker  Drive. 
Chicago,  ni.  60606. 

B.  Schwinn  Bicycle  Co..  1856  North  Kostncr 
Avenue,  Chicago.  HI.  60639. 

D.  (6)   $1,980.96.     E.  (9)   $2,180.98. 


A.  Arnold  J.  Prima.  Jr.,  1736  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Archttecti^ 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.a 
20006. 

D.   (6)   $1,200.     E.   (9)   $122.98. 


A.  PROD,  Inc.,  2000  P  Street  NW.,  Suite 
700.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $80.     E.  (9)  $139.13. 


A.  Profit  HhftHng  Council  of  America,  30 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  ni.  60606. 


A.  The  Proprietary  Association,  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

D.  (6)  $4,350.     E.  (9)  $300. 


A.  Jerry    Z.    Pruzan,    1036    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washingtcm.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Atiantic  Richfield  Co..  616  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angelee,  Calif.  90071. 

D.  (6)  8300.    E.  (9)  $300. 
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A.  Public  XmployM  Department,  AFL-CIO. 
816  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 
D.   (6)    t2a.966.fi9.     E.   (9)    »22,810.28. 

A.  David  E.  Pullen.  Johns-Manvllle  Corp., 
1026  Connecticut  Avenue.  Suite  214,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Johns-Manvllle  Corp..  P.O.  Box  6108. 
Denver,  Colo.  80217. 

D.  (8)  9200.     E.  (9)  960. 


A.  Donald  E.  Purcell,  1728  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  903.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Outdoor  Power  Equipment  Institute. 
1726  K  Street  NW..  Siilte  903.  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  9624.     E.  (9)  $624. 

A.  Graham  PurceU.  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Rice  Growers  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, Lake  Charles,  La. 

D.  (6)  9300. 

A.  Graham  PurceU,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Rice,  Inc.,  Houston,  Tex. 
D.  (6)  9500. 


A.  Graham  Purcell,  1819  H  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  Independent  Grain  In- 
spection Agencies,  Port  Worth,  Tex. 

D.  (6)  9450. 

A.  Graham  PurceU,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  PBI/Gordon  Corp..  Kansas  City,  Kans. 
D.  (6)  9600. 

A.  Graham  Purcell,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Rice  Growers  St  Millers,  Max- 
well. Calif. 

D.  (6)  9500. 

A.  Earle  W.  Putnam.  6025  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue  NW.,   Washington,   D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20016. 

A.  Howard  Pyle,  1000  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  200  East 
Randolph  Drive,  Chicago,  ni.  60601. 

D.    (6)    91.720.97.     E.    (9)    937.07. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Quln,  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  National  Grange,  1616  H.  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   91.250. 


A.  James  H.  Rademacher,  100  Indiana 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  92.786.20. 

\    A.  Alex  Radln,  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association. 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20037. 

D.  (6)  9437.04. 

A.  Raymond  Raedy.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  910.  I 


B.  National  AModatlon  of  Electric  Com- 
panlee.  1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  9247.60.    K.  (9)  976.93. 

A.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association. 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20001. 
D.  (6)  939,668.60.    E.  (9)  939,668.60. 


A.  Richard  J.  Ragan,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1010.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  Railway  Progress  Institute,  801  North 
Fairfax  Street.  Alexandria.  Va..  22314. 

A.  Clarence  B.  Randall,  Jr..  1166  16th  Street 
NW..  Suite  731,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Associated  Builders  St  Contractors,  Inc, 
1166  16th  Street  NW..  Suite  731.  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (8)  92,376.    E.  (9)  8300. 

A.  Donald  A.  Randall,  Suite  1201, 1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Automotive  Service  Councils,  Inc.,  Suite 
112,  188  Industrial  Drive.  Elmburst.  111.  60118. 

D.  (6)  93.000.    E.  (9)   91.180.50. 

A.  Arthur  Randol.  1760  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
800,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Cotmcll,  1760 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  300,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  9472.99.    E.  (9)  922.90. 


A.  Jerry  F.  Rapp,  1166  16th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  606,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bristol-Myers   Co.,   346   Park   Avenue. 
New  York,  N.T.  10022. 

D.  (6)  9260. 


A.  D.  Michael  Rappoport.  P.O.  Box  1980. 
Phoenix.  Ariz.  85001. 

B.  Salt  River  Project,  P.O.  Box  1980.  Phoe- 
nix. Ariz.  85001. 

D.  (6)   9736.24.    E.  (9)  9463.68. 

A.  Carol  L.  Raulston.  1620  I  Street  NW.. 
Suite  700.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Paper  Co..  1620  I  Street 
NW.,  Suite  No.  700.  Washington.  D.C.  20008. 


A.  G.  J.  Rauschenbach,  950  L'Enfant  Plaza 
South  SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Communications  Satellite  Corp.,  960 
L'Enfant  Plaza  South  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

D.  (6)  91.000.     E.  (9)  9820. 

A.  Harry  A.  S.  Read,  2  MUltla  Drive.  Lexing- 
ton. Mass.  02173. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  9500. 

A.  Susan  E.  Recce,  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  9337.     E.  (9)  948.68. 

A.  Timothy  J.  Redmon.  American  Optomet- 
ry Association,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  c/o 
Alvln  Levin,  O.D..  120  South  Hanover  Street. 
Carlisle,  Pa.  17013. 

D.  (6)  9236.48.     E.  (0)  9199.62. 

A.  Dwlght  C.  Reed,  1101  leth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association.  110 16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20086. 

A.  David  J.  Reedy,  3306  Sheffield  Circle. 
Sarasota,  Fla.  33580. 

B.  National  Advertising  Co.,  6360  South 
Harlem  Avenue.  Bedford  Park.  Argo,  IlL 
60601. 

D.  (6)  9600. 


A.  J.  Mitchell  Reese,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  MOM, 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp..  Plttsbxirgb,  Pa.  16280 
D.  (6)  91.600.     E.  (9)  9300. 

A.  Robert  S.  Reese,  Jr.,  American  Trucking 
Association,  Inc.,  1616  P  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  96,000.     E.  (9)  9630.86. 


A.  John  T.  Reggltts,  Jr.,  Socio-Economlc 
Research,  Soclo-PoUtlco  Research,  RJ).  Na 
2  Boonton  Avenue,  Boonton,  NJ.  07006. 


A.  W.  W.  Renfroe,  69  Fountain  Place.  Cap- 
ital Plaza,  Frankfort,  Ky.  40601. 

B.  Kentucky  Railroad  Association,  69 
Fovintaln  Place,  Capital  Plaza.  Frankfort. 
Ky.  40601. 

E.  (9)  91.011.48. 

A.  Diane  Rennert,  1920  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
760,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers. 
1920  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  9960.     E.  (9)  9337.02. 


A.  Reproductive  Freedom  League,  P.O.  Box 
11921,  Lexington,  Ky.  40611. 
D.  (6)  9225.40.     E.  (9)  9160.98. 

A.  The  Retired  Officers  Association,  1626 
I  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (8)   93,538. 


A.  James  J.  Reynolds,  1626  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping. 1626  K  Street  JTW..  Washington  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)   91.876.    E.  (fi)   9497.02. 

A.  W.  A.  Reynolds,  4400  Lincoln  Boulevard. 
Suite  166,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73105. 

B.  Aerospatiale  Aircraft  Corp..  1225  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)    94,100.     E.  (9)    92,336.44. 

A.  Austin  T.  Rhoads,  910  17th  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation, 
910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)   9384.64. 


A.  Rice  Genocide  Research,  P.O.  Box  7307. 
Washington.  D.C.  20044. 
E.  (9)   932.70. 

A.  Theron  J.  Rice,  Continental  OH  Co, 
1130  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  400,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Continental  Oil  Co.,  High  Ridge  Park. 
Stamford,  Conn.  06904. 

A.  Maxwell  E.  Rich,  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  8836. 

A.  Harry  H.  Richardson.  336  Austin  Street 
Bogalusa,  La.  70427. 

B.  Louisiana  Railroads,  336  Austin  Street, 
Bogalusa,  La. 

A.  Peter  S.  Ridley,  Jr.,  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1800  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20038. 

D.  (6)   9626.    E.  (9)  943. 

A.  S.  F.  Riepma,  1726  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1303.  Washington,  D.C.  30008. 
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B.  National  Association  of  Margarine  Man- 
ufacturers. 1736  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1302. 
Washington.  D.O.  30006. 


A.  Judith  Assmos  Rlggs.  1630  New  Hamp- 
■blre  Avenue  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  30038. 

B.  Washington  Research  Project  Action 
Council,  1620  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  91,181.26. 

A.  Morris  A.  Riley,  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, 1776  K  Street  NW..  Wasliington,  D.O. 
30006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  686 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Hi.  80610. 

D.  (6)  91.760.    E.  (9)  9196. 


A.  John  S.  Rippey,  780  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Hold- 
ing Companies,  780  16th  Street  NW,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  9166.66.    K.  (9)  960.16. 

A.  John  D.  Ritchie.  1119  A  Street,  lUooma, 
Wash. 

B.  American  Plywood  Association,  1119  A 
Street,  Taocma,  Wash. 


A  Stark  Ritchie,  2101  L  Street.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 


A.  George   W.   Rltter,   3914   King  Arthiir 
Road,  Annandale,  Va.  22003. 

B.  Alton  Box  Board  Co,  Alton,  HI.  63003. 
D.  (6)   96,000.     E.   (9)   91.319. 


A.  William  Neale  Rocu^h,  American  Truck- 
ing Associations,  Inc..  1616  P  Street  NW^ 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Aaaodations,  Ine, 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)   96,000.    E.  (9)   9196.18. 


A.  Paul  H.  Robblns,  National  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers,  2029  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)    91,500. 


A.  Kenneth   Roberson,    193   Stuart  Road. 
VaUey  Stream,  N.Y.  11681. 

B.  Meat    Importers    Council    of    America. 
Inc.,  1  Penn  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 


A.  Roberta  &  Holland.  1301  Avenue  of  the 

Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

B.  The  Estate  of  Bemlce  P.  Blshop/Kame- 
hameha  Schoc^,  619  Halekauwila  Street. 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

E.  (9)   9305. 

A.  William  S.  Roberts,  National  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  Association.  3000  Flc^lda 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Ooopoatlve 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20000. 

D.  (6)   945. 


A.  Charles  A.  Robinson.  Jr.,  3000  Florida 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  200  Rorlda  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20009. 

D.  (6)   9246.90. 

A  Jerome  Robinson,  Florida  Restaurant 
Association,  600  Three  Islands  Boulevard, 
Hallandale.  Fla.  33009. 

B.  Florida  Restaurant  Association.  1077 
Northeast  126th  Street,  North  Miami,  Ra. 
33161. 


A.  Juan  Ro(dia,  Jr.,  Montgomery  Ward  & 
Co.,  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 


B.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  535  W.  Chi- 
cago Avenue.  Chicago.  HI.  60608. 
D.  (6)  966.     E.  (9)  9150. 


A.  Charlotte  Roe,  1710  Broadway,  New  York. 
N.Y.  10019. 

B.  International  Ladles'  Garment  Workers' 
Union,  1710  Broadway,  New  Yc^k,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  93,999.97.    E.  (9)  $676.08. 


A.  Mitchell  A.  Rofsky,  133  C  Street  SE, 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  133  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  92,000. 

A.  Byron  G.  Rogers.  918  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Denver  Board  of  Water  CommlBslnners, 
144  West  Colfax  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo.  80202. 

D.  (6)  92.720.    E.  (9)  96.40. 

A.  Donald  L.  Rogers,  730  16th  Street  NW, 
Wadiington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  H<dding 
Companies.  730  15th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  30005. 

D.  (6)  9937.60. 

A.  Frank  W.  Rogers,  2101  L  Street,  NW, 
Suite  635,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  95.400. 

A.  Frank  W.  Rogers,  313  Cambridge  Road, 
Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  Vetco  Offshore  Industries,  Inc.,  5806 
Telephone  Road.  Suite  201,  Ventura,  Calif. 
93008. 

D.  (6)  91,500. 

A.  Rogers  &  Wells,  1666  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  Prance,  1350  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas. New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  9386. 

A.  Rogers  &  Wells.  1666  K  Street  NW, 
Wadiington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  C\istoms  Brokers  Sc  FcHrwarders 
Association  of  America,  Inc..  1  World  Trade 
Center.  New  York.  N.Y.  10048. 

D.  (6)  9270. 

A.  Rogers  &  Wells,  1666  K.  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Twentieth  Century  Pox  Film  Corp.  P.O. 
Box  900,  Beverly  Hills.  Calif.  90213. 

D.  (6)  9675. 

A.  John  F.  Rolph  m,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

American  Bankers  Association,  120  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.O. 
30036. 

D.  (6)  93.000. 

A.  Kenneth  S.  Bolston.  Jr,  1619  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW,  Washington.  DX!. 
30036. 

B.  American  Pulpwood  Association,  1619 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  30036. 

A.  Nicholas  Boomy,  Jr.,  301  Virginia 
Street.  East,  Charleston.  W.  Va.  36301. 

B.  Appalachian  Power  Co.  (subsidiary  of 
the  American  Electric  Power  Co,  Inc.,  3 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004),  801  Vir- 
ginia Street.  East.  Charleston.  W.  Va.  36301. 

A.  Albert  B.  Bosenbatim  m.  1616  P  Street 
NW,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc..  1616 
P  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 


A.  Harry  N.  Bosenfleld,  1736  DeSales  Street 
NW,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  American  Chiropractic  Association,  3300 
Grand  Avenue.  Des  Moines,  Iowa  00813. 

Dl  (6)  93,000.     E.  (8)  9760. 


A.  Larry  M.  Boeenstein,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association. 
Xnc,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30006. 

A.  William  F.  Boss,  South  Carolina  Petro- 
leum Council,  a  Division  of  API.  716  Palmetto 
State  Life  B\illdlng,  Columbia,  S.C.  29201. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

E.  (0)  913.90. 

A.  William  C.  Bountree,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  212,  Washington.  D.C.  30086. 

B.  TtM  Standard  Oil  Co.  (an  Ohio  corpora- 
tion). Midland  BuUding,  Cleveland.  Ohio 
44116. 

D.  (6)  9300.    E.  (9)   9330. 


A.  Bouss  and  O'Rourke,  Lawyers  Building, 
331  East  Vermijo  Avenue,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.  80903. 

B.  Union  Nacional  de  Productores  de 
Azucar,  BJi.  de  C.  V,  Balderas  36,  Mexico. 
D.  F.  Mexico. 

D.  (6)   93.200.    E.  (9)  $lfiOlM. 


A.  Eugene  F.  Bowan,  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc. 
1166  16th  Street  NW,  Washhigton.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co,  Inc.,  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 


A.  John  W.  Bowland,  Jr,  6036  Wlsoonsin 
Avenue  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
6026  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW,  Washington. 
D.C.  30016. 

A.  Buckelshaus.  Beverldge.  Fairbanks  & 
Diamond,  1  Farragut  Square  South,  Sd  floor. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Society  of  the  Plastics  Industry, 
Inc.,  1150  17th  Street  NW,  Suite  1000.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

A.  Leonard  H.  Buppert,  New  Jersey  Petro- 
leum Council.  Division  of  API,  170  West 
Stete  Street,  Trenton.  NJ.  08608. 

B.  American  Petroleiim  Institute,  3101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30037. 

D.  (6)  9273.08. 


A.  Perry  A.  Russ.  901  North  Washington 
Street,  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  Society  of  American  Florists  and  Orna- 
mental Horticulturists.  901  North  Washing- 
ton Street.  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

A.  Albert  B.  Russell,  P.O.  Box  13386, 
Memphis,  Tenn.  38113. 

B.  National  Cotton  Coimcil  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285.  Men^>hl8,  Tenn.  38113. 

D.  (6)  93.693.18.    E.  (9)  9398.94. 


A.  Wally  Bustad,  3000  Florida  Avenue  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  30009. 

B.  National  Bural  Electrle  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 3000  Florida  Avenue  NW,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30009.  ^, 

D.  (6)  9160.  '^ 

A.  J.  T.  Butherfwd  ft  Associates.  Zhc,  1660 
L  Street  NW.,  No.  614,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

B.  American  Association  of  BiocmalyBta, 
411  North  7th  Street  No.  806,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
63101. 

D.  (6)  9300.    E.  (9)  9334.34. 


A.  J.  T.  Butherford  ft  Associates,  Inc,  1600 
1660  L  Street  NW,  No.  614,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

B.  Amoican  CoUege  of  Badiology,  30  M. 
Waiter  Drive,  Chicago.  lU.  60606. 

D.  (6)  91.000.    E.  (9)  91.66040. 


A.  J.  T.  Butherf(»tl  ft  ABSorlatM.  I^,  1800 
1660  L  Street  NW,  No.  614,  WiMhtacton.  DX). 
30036. 
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B.  American  Optometrlc  Association.  1730 
M  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)   •1.000.     E.   (9)    $1,002.M. 

A.  J.  T.  Rutberford  &  Associates,  Inc.,  1660 
1660  L  Street  NW.,  No.  614,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

B.  International  Society  of  CTlnlcal  Tech- 
nology. 411  North  11th  Street,  No.  806.  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

D.   (6)    $300.     E.   (9)   $334.24. 


B.  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  n.S.A.. 
Inc.,  916  Prince  Street.  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 
D.   (6)   $680. 

A.  Michael  B.  Scanlon,  Edelman  Interna- 
tional. 1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Aerospatiale,  c/o  DOA  International, 
1225  19th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,500.     E.   (9)    $47.20. 


A.  Millard  H.  Ruud,  Suite  370,  One  Dupont 
Circle  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Law  Schools, 
Suite  370,  One  Dupont  Circle  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20036. 


A.  Ella  Marlce  Ryan,  1156  Fifteenth  Street 
NW.,   Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc.,  1301  Avenue 
of  the  Americas.  New  York,  N.T.  10019. 

D.   (6)    100.     E.   (9)   $152.02. 


A.  William  Ryan,  1300  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers.  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $3,500.     E.   (9)   $29.13. 


A.  C.  Hill  Rylander.  425  13th  Street,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20004. 

B.  National      Assoctation      of      Insurance 
Agents.  85  John  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10038. 

E.   (9)   $5,087.10. 


A.  Fred  J.  Sacco.  N.  J.  Petroleum  Council, 
Division  of  API.  170  West  State  Street.  Tren- 
ton. UJ.  08608. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street.  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.   (6)    $327.65.     E.   (9)    $234.43. 


A.  Carl  K.  Sadler.  1325  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  1325  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)    $7,175.     E.   (9)    $20,182.53. 


A.  Frank  P.  Sanders.  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Burmah  Oil  and  Oas  Co.,  P.O.  Box  94193. 
Houston.  Tex.  77018. 

D.   (6)   $510. 


A.  Prank  P.  Sanders,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The    Signal    Cos..    Inc.,    9665    Wllshlre 
Boulevard,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  90212. 

D.   (6)   $480. 


A.  Charles  E.  Sandler,  2101  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.   (6)   $1,000. 


A.  Peter  O.  Sandlund.  Room  400.  919  18th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Council  of  European  and  Japanese  Na- 
tional Shipowners'  Associations.  30-32  St. 
Mary  Axe.  London  EC3A  SET,  England. 

D.   (6)    $11,250.     E.   (9)    $11,614.72. 

A.  Thomas  H.  Saunders.  1825  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  501.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Dow  Chemical  Co..  Midland.  Mich. 
48640. 

A.  Ruth  M.  Saxe.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $3,600.01.     E.   (9)    $113.87. 

A.  Harold  B.  Say.  916  Prhice  Street,  Alex- 
andria, Va.  22314. 


A.  Michael  B.  Scanlon.  Daniel  J.  Edelman, 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Daniel  J.  Edelman  (for:  American 
Safety  Belt  CouncU,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.). 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $630.62. 


A.  Jerome   D.   Schaller,    1101    15th   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co., 
3M  Center.  St.  Paul.  Minn.  56101. 

E.   (9)    $2,328.38. 

A.  Kenneth    D.    Schanzer.    1771    N   Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National    Association    of    Broadcasters. 
1711  N  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $1,249.98.     E.   (9)    $348. 


A.  Fred  E.  SchlUreff.  1750  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Fire  Fight- 
ers. AFL-CIO.  1750  New  York  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $607. 

A.  Jacques  T.  Schlenger.  1800  Mercantile 
Bank  and  Trust  Building,  2  Hopkins  Plaza. 
Baltimore.  Md.  21201. 

B.  Maryland  Savings-Share  Insurance 
Corp..  901  North  Howard  Street.  Baltimore. 
Md.  21201. 

E.  (9)    $3.14. 


A.  Jacques  T.  Schlenger.  1800  Mercantile 
Bank  &  Trust  Building.  2  Hopkins  Plaza. 
Baltimore.  Md.  21201. 

B.  Maryland  State  Fair  and  Agricultiural 
Society.  Inc..  Tlmonlum  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Tlmonium,  Md.  21093. 

E.  (9)  $427.49. 


A.  Stephen  I.  Schlcssberg.  1125  16th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  600.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  International  Union.  United  Automo- 
bile. Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America  (UAW).  8000  East  Jef- 
ferson Avenue,  Detroit.  Mich.  48214. 

D.  (6)  $10,496.59.     E.  (9)  $1,807.76. 


B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 


A.  Richard  M.  Schmidt.  Jr..  1920  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  700.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers.  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $500. 


A.  Richard  M.  Schmidt.  1920  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  700,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Coalition  for  Fair  Copjrrlght  Protection, 
1920  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  200S5. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Robert  L.  Schmidt,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $1,275. 


A.  Mahlon  C.  Schneider.  Hazeltlne  Gates. 
Chaska.  Minn.  55318. 

B.  Green    Giant    Co..    Haaeltlne    Oatee, 
Chaska.  Minn.  55318. 

D.  (6)  $250.     E.  (9)  1818.17. 


A.  N.  Donald  Schroeder.  Maryland  Petro- 
le\mi  Association,  a  division  of  API,  60  West 
Street,  Annapolis,  Ui.  21401. 


A.  Hllllard  Schulberg,  4311  Sunflower  Drive. 
RockvlUe,  Md.  20853. 

B.  National  Liquor  Stores  Association,  Inc.. 
1025  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $225.     E.  (9)  $80. 

A.  Roger  A.  Scbultz.  767  Fifth  Avenue.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

B.  The  J.  B.  Williams  Co..  Inc..  767  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.   (6)  $900.     E.   (9)  $400. 

A.  Robert  L.  Schulz,  Iowa  Petroleum  Coim- 
ell.  Division  of  API,  1012  Fleming  Building. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  50309. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 


A.  Donald  H.  Schwab,  200  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  Ufl, 
200  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20002. 

D.  (6)  $3,125.     E.  (9)  $134.97. 

A.  Ban  Lee  Schwartz,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Room  300,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Action  for  Legal  Rights,  2030  M  Street 
NW..  Room  300,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

E.  (9)  $6.79. 

A.  Sydnee  M.  Schwartz,  900  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,107.94.     E.  (9)  $103.25. 


A.  Harold  B.  Scogglns.  1101  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleimi  Association  of 
America.  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $22. 


A.  John    W.    Scott.     1616   H   Street   NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The   NaUonal    Grange,    1616   H   Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $6,250. 


A.  Scrlbner.  Hall.  Thornburg  &  Thompson. 
1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Colonial  Penn  Group.  Inc.  and  Affiliated 
Corps..  5  Penn  Center  Plaza,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  19103. 

A.  Scrlbner,  Hall.  Thornburg  &  Thompson, 
1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Occidental  Life  Insurance  Co.,  of  Cali- 
fornia, Occidental  Center,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90054. 


A.  Scrlbner,  Hall,  Thornburg  &  Thompson. 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Provident  Life  and  Accident  Insurance 
Co.,  Chattanooga.  Tenn.  37402. 

A.  Earl  W.  Sears.  P.O.  12285,  Memphis, 
Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  MemphU.  Tenn.  38112. 

D.   (6)    $300.     E.   (9)   $12.33. 

A.  Carol  A.  Seeger-Rlsher,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc..  918  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C 
20006. 

D.   (6)   $1,425.     E.   (9)   $76. 


A.  Ronald  C.  Seeley,   1357  Nlcolet  Place, 
Detn^t.  Mich.  48207. 
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B.  Estate  of  Bert  Adams,  et  al.,  1367  Nlcolet 
Place.  Detroit,  Mich.  48207. 
E.  (9)  $168.73. 

A.  Donald  E.  Selby.  1500  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Paint  and  Coatings  Associa- 
tion. Inc.,  1500  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)    $619.22.     E.   (9)   $114i(5. 

A.  Self -Determination  for  D.C,  Room  300, 
2030  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20088. 
D.   (6)   $1,629.50.     E.   (9)    $1,697.78. 


A  Peter  J.  Semper,  13915  Panay  Way,  Ma- 
rina del  Rey,  Calif.  90291. 

B.  Council  for  Responsible  Nutrition, 
13915  Panay  Way,  Marina  del  Rey,  Calif. 
90291. 

D.  (6)  $11,745.88.    E.  (9)  $4,845.88. 


A.  Stanton  P.  Sender,  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  802,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Sears  Tower, 
Chicago,  lU.  60684. 

D.   (6)    $440.     E.   (9)    $130. 


A.  Theodore  A.  SerrlU,  491  National  Press 
Building.  Washington,  D.C.  20046. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Association,  491 
National  Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C 
20045. 

E.  $224.21. 

A.  J.  Richard  Sewell,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  503,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Florida  Power  &  Light  Co..  P.O.  Box 
013100.  Miami,  na.  33101. 

D.  (6)  $2,074.     E.  (9)  $979.44. 


A.  Robert  L.  Shafer,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pfizer  Inc.,  235  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $576.     E.  (9)  $445. 

A.  James  M.  Shamberger,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Reinsurance  Association  of  America, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20086. 

E.  (9)  $25. 


A.  Harry  D.  Shi4>iro,  1800  Mercantile  Bank 
&  Trust  Building,  2  Hopkins  Plaza,  Baltl- 
Tnore,  Md.  21201. 

B.  Maryland  Savings-Share  Insurance 
Corp.,  901  North  Howard  Street,  Baltimore, 
Md.  21201. 

E.  (9)  $3.14. 


A.  Harry  D.  Shapiro,  1800  Mercantile  Bank 
&  Trust  Building,  2  Hopkins  Plaza,  Balti- 
more, Md.  21201. 

B.  Maryland  State  Fair  and  Agricultural 
Society,  Inc.,  Tlmonium  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Tlmonlum,  Md.  21093. 

E.  (9)  $427.49. 


A.  John  J.   Sharkey.   Room   204,   1629   K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C  20006. 

B.  Delta  Air  Lines,  Inc..  Hartsfleld,  Atlanta 
International  Airport.  Atlanta.  Ga.  30320. 

D.  (6)  $878.61.     E.  (9)  $64.93. 


A.  Sharon,  Plerson,  Semmes,  Crolius  tt 
Flnley,  1054  3l8t  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  Albright  Title  and  Trust  Co.,  100  North 
Mam  Street,  Newklrk,  Okla.  74647. 

D.  (6)  $638.     B.  (9)  $827.96. 


A.  Sharon,  Pierson,  Semmes,  Crolius  ft 
Flnlev,  1064  31st  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, Denver,  Colo. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

«?x»ii ^204— Parts 


A.  Sharon,  Plerson,  Semmes,  Crolius  tt 
Flnley.  1054  31st  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  Detroit,  Toledo  and  Ironton  Railroad 
Co.,  1  Park  Lane  Boulevard,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
42816. 

E.  (9)  $383.07. 

A.  Sharon,  Plerson,  Semmes,  Crolius  ft 
Flnley,  1054  31st  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C  20007. 

B.  Independent  Grocers'  Alliance,  6725 
East  River  Road,  Chicago,  HI.  60631;  T(^x» 
Associates,  Inc.,  7711  Gross  Point  Road, 
Skokie,  ni.  60076. 

D.  (6)  $275.     E.  (9)  $161.05. 


A.  Sharon,  Plerson,  Semmes,  Crolius  ft 
PliUey,  1054  31st  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  Mauritius  Sugar  Sj^dicate,  Mauritius 
Chamber  of  Agrlctilture,  Plantation  House, 
Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 


A.  Sharon,  Pierson,  Semmes,  Crolius  ft 
Flnley,  1054  31st  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

B.  Oklahoma  Natural  Oas  Co..  P.O.  Box 
871,  Tulsa,  Okla.  74002. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.     E.  (9)  $260. 


A.  Sharon,  Plerson,  Semmes,  Crolius  ft 
Flnley,  1054  31st  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20007. 

R  Pennsylvania  Co.,  1616  North  Fort  Myer 
Drive,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

E.  (9)  $2,347.31. 


A.  James  R.  Sharp,  1108  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American   Pur  Merchants  Association. 
224  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $165.37. 

A.  Shaw.  Pittman,  Potts  ft  Trowbridge.  910 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  for  Improvement  of  Missis- 
sippi River,  10  Broadway,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63102. 

D.  (6)  $2,107.50.     E.  (9)  $3. 


A.  Shaw.  Pittman.  Potts  &  Trowbridge,  910 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Emerson  Electric  Co..  8100  Florissant.  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  63136. 

D.  (6)  $3,506. 


A.  Shaw.  Pittman,  Potts  &  Trowbridge.  910 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Institute  of  Foreign  Bankers,  10  Pine 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  James  V.  Shealian,  490  L'Enfant  Plaza 
East  SW.,  Suite  3206,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  National  PederaUon  of  Independent 
Business,  490  L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW.,  Suite 
3206,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $709. 


A.  Shearman  &  Sterling,  53  Wall  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 

B.  First  National  City  Bank,  399  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $92,500.     E.  (9)  $10,305.74. 

A.  John  J.  Sheehan.  United  Steclworkers 
of  America.  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  706. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  Five 
Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)  $7,545.03.     E.  (9)  $2,970.84. 

A.  Jowanda  Shelton,  910  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Committee  for  Hvunane  Legislation,  Inc., 
11  West  60th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10023. 

D.   (6)    $3,900. 


A.  Laiirence  P.  Sherfy,  1100  Ring  BuUding, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Seymour  ^Mlff,  1126  Woodward  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Man  Made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc.,  1126  Woodward  Building,  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $4. 


A.  Morris  Shipley,  Room  204,  1629  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C  20006. 

B.  Delta  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  Hartsfleld 
Atlanta  International  Airport,  Atlanta. 
Ga.  30320. 

D.  (6)  $695.    E.  (9)  $28. 


A.  Harvey  A.  Shlpman,  Penn  Central 
Tranq>ortation  Co.,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1103,  Washington,  D.C  20006. 

B.  Penn  Central  Transportation  Co..  Q 
Penn  Center  Plaza,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19104. 


A.  Fred  B.  Shipree,  1611  Nnrth  Kent  Street 
Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Apparel  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. Inc..  1611  North  Kent  Street, 
Arlington.  Va.  22209. 


A.  James  K.  Shiver,   1629  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Diamond    Shamrock    Chemical     Co.. 
Cleveland.  Oblo. 


A.  W.  Ray  Shockley.  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc.,  1150  17th 
Street  NW..  Suite  1001,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute, Inc.,  400  South  Tryon  Street,  Suite 
2124,  Charlotte,  N.C  28285. 

D.  (6)  $2,550.    E.  (9)  $11.77. 


A.  Maureen  Shubow,  1012  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Consume  Federation  of  America,  1012 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C  20007. 

D.  (6)  $300.    E.  (9)  $50. 


A.  L.  J.  Sichel,  Abbott  Laboratories,  1730 
M  Street  NW.,  No.  808,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Abbott  Laboratories,  North  Chicago.  HI. 
60064. 


A.  Sidley  ft  Austin,  1730  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Reuben  H.  Donnelley  Corp..  2000 
Clearwater  Drive.  Oak  Brook,  lU.  60521. 

D.  (6)  $300. 


A.  Richard  D.  Siegel,  McNees,  Wallace  ft 
Nurlck.  1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  Association  of  Marriage  and 
Family  Counselors,  225  Yale  Avenue.  Clare- 
mont.  Calif.  91711. 

D.  (6)   $1,150.    E.  (9)   $7.36. 


A.  EUchard  H.  Siemsen,  8100  Florissant.  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  63136. 

B.  Emerson  Electric  Co..  8100  FlCMissant, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63136. 

E.  (9)   $664.18. 


A.  Bernard  H.  Sierackl.  Illinois  Petroleum 
CouncU.  a  Division  of  API.  P.O.  Box  6034, 
^ringfield.  HI.  62705. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Raymond  W.  Sifley,  918  leth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,300.    E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  Mark  S.  Slgurskl.  1776  K  Street  NW., 
State  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  Motorola.  Inc..  1776  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
aOO.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  teOO.     E.  (9)  »18«. 

A  Harry  O.  SUleck.  Jr.,  20  Broad  Street. 
New  York.  N.T.  10005. 

B.  Trustees  of  Erie  T.ACkawanna  Railway 
Co.,  Midland  Building.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


A.  David  Silver.  1778  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20006. 

B.  Investment   Company    Institute,    1776 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Sllversteln  and  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  for  Advanced  Life  Under- 
writing, 1922  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Sllversteln  and  MuUens,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bristol-Myers  Co..  345  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10002. 

A.  Sllversteln  and  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
1133  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC 
20005. 

A.  Sllversteln  and  Mullens.  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  General  American  Transportation  Co.. 
120  South  Riverside  Plaza,  Chicago.  HI.  60606. 

A.  SUversteln  and  Mullens.  1776  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Oovernment  of  the  Netherlands  AntUles. 
Fort  Amsterdam.  Wlllemstad.  Curasao, 
Netherlands  Antilles. 

A.  Sllversteln  and  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Music  Corporation  of  America,  Inc.,  100 
Universal  City  Plaza,  Universal  City,  C.Ulf. 
91608. 

A.  Sllversteln  and  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  2006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders, 
16th  and  M  streets  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Sllversteln  and  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Savings  and  Loan  League,  1200 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Sllversteln  and  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Venture  Capital  Association, 
4300  Sigma  Road,  Dallas,  Tex.  75240. 

A.  Sllversteln  and  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Venezuelan-American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry,  Apartado  5181,  Caracas 
101,  Venezuela. 

E.  (9)  $60.22. 

A.  Gilbert  Slmonettl,  Jr.,  1620  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  CPA's,  1211  Ave- 
nue of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038 

E.  (9)  >400. 

A.  James  E.  Simmons,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  220,  Washinjrton  DC 
90006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Blue  Shield 
Plans,  211  East  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 
00811. 

A.  Thomas  K.  Singer,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corp.,  900 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30006 

D.  (8)  »146.     E.  (9)  93M. 


A.  Julian  H.  Slngman,  International  Marine 
Division,  International  Longshoremen's  As- 
sociaUon.  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Room  310, 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  Associa- 
tion, AFL-CIO.  17  Battery  Place.  Suite  1530. 
New  YOTk.  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (8)  >5,000. 

A.  Jean  Head  Slsco.  1818  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation.  1618  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     K.  (9)  $37.50. 

A.  Roma  D.  Skeen.  Marathon  OH  Co..  1625 
I  Street  NW,.  Suite  420.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co..  Findlay,  Ohio  46840. 

E.  (9)  $117.48. 


A.  Smathers.  Merrigan  and  Herlong,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Florida   East   Coast   Railway   Co.,   One 
Malaga  Street,  St.  Augustine,  Fla.  32084. 

D.  (6)  $2,600.     E.  (9)  $100.46. 

A.  Smathers,   Merrigan   and  Herlong,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Oscar   Dooley   Associates.   Room   2660, 
First  Federal  Building,  Miami.  Fla.  33131 

E.  (9)  $766.21. 


A.  Edgar  M.  Skinner,  HI.  1016  20th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Plumblng-Heat- 
Ing-Coollng  Contractors.  1016  20th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $900.     E.  (9)  $162.60. 


A.  James  A.  Skinner.  Jr..  1136  2nd  Avenue 
North.  Nashville.  Tenn.  37208. 

B.  Brick   Institute  of   America,   1760  Old 
Meadow  Road.  McLean,  Va.  22101. 

A.  Barney  J.  Skladany,  Jr..  1100  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20038. 

B.  Mobil  OU  Corp..  160  East  42  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (8)  $1,125. 

A.  Carstens  Slack,  Phillips  Petroleum  Co., 
1826  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleiun  Co.,  Bartlesvllle. 
Okla.  74004. 

A.  WiUlam  L.  Slayton,  1735  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects 
1736  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D  0. 
20006. 

D.  (8)  $1,S00. 

A.  O.  Bernard  Slebos.  United  Airlines  1826 
K  Street  NW..  No.  607.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

IU^6?^**^  AirUnes.  P.O.  Box  66100.  Chicago. 
D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $98.43. 

A.  Small  Producers  for  Energy  Independ- 
ence, Suite  970,  4th  Financial  Center 
Wichita.  Kans.  87202. 

D.  (8)   $61,900.     E.  (9)   $16,023.75. 

A-  Smathers,  Merrigan  and  Herlong,  888 
^^St^reet  NW.,  No.  1200,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

B.  American  Horse  Council,  1700  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $5,500.     E.    (9)    $1,488.82. 

A.  Smathers,  Merrigan  and  Herlong  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  No.  1200,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C   20006 

D.   (6)  $6,620.     E.   (9)  $189.78. 

A.  Smathers,  Merrigan  and  Herlong  888 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Court  appointed  trustee  In  behalf  of 
former  bondholders  of  Bankers.  Joint  Stock 
Land  Bank  of  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin 

B.  (9)  $7.10. 

A.  Smathers.  Merrigan  and  Herlong,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  LaSalle  at 
Jackson,  Chicago,  ni.  60604. 

D.    (6)    $6,000.     E.    (9)    $10.67. 


A.  Smathers,  Merrigan  and  Herlong,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pennzoll  Co.,  900  Southwest  Tower, 
Houston,  Tex.  77003. 

D.  (6)    $6,000.     E.    (9)    $367.44. 

A.  Donald  E.  Smiley,  1026  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1014,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corporation.  1251  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  York.  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $647.37. 

A.  Arthur  J.  Smith.  Shell  Oil  Co.,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  200,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co.,  P.O.  Box  2463.  Houston, 
Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Gordon  L.  Smith.  818  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Edward  Gottlieb  &  Associates  (for  Flex- 
time  Corp.)  486  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 10022. 

A.  Gordon  L.  Smith.  818  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Edward  Gottlieb  &  Associates  Ltd.  (fop 
Florists'  Transworld  Delivery  Association), 
485  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10023. 

E.  (9)  $33.30. 

A.  Hugh  H.  Smith.  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Express  Co.,  86  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10006. 

D.  (8)  $160. 

A.  Hugh  H.  Smith.  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Weyerhaeuser  Company,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
98401. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  J.  Kenneth  Smith,  Sun  OU  Co.,  Suite 
820,  1800  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Sun  Oil  Co.,  240  Radnor-Chester  Road, 
St.  Davids,  Pa.  19087. 

D.   (6)  $4,500.     E.   (9)  $1,176. 

A.  Robert  B.  Smith,  Jr.,  American  Life  In- 
surance Association,  Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association, 
Inc..  1730  Penn.<iyiv»nla  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $625.     E.   (9)   $116. 

A.  Robert  WlUlam  Smith.  Ford  Motor  Co., 
816  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.O.  20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  Dearborn,  Mich.,  48121. 
D.   (6)   $726.     E.   (9)   $492. 

A.  William  H.  Smith,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1130  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30038. 

~K.  Wayne  H.  Smlthey,  Ford  Motor  Co..  815 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  Dearborn.  Mich. 
D.  (8)  $3,387.     E.   (9)  $981.76. 
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A.  Arthur  V.  Smyth,  1635  I  Street  NW..  B.  National  Association  of  Furniture  Mann- 
Washlngton,  D.C.  30006.  factoren,  8401    Connecticut   Avenue,   Suite 

B.  Weyerhaeuser  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.  98401.  911.  Washington.  D.C.  30016. 
D.  (8)  $4,000.  D.  (6)  $600.    E.  (9)  $30. 


A.  Frank  B.  Snodgrass,  1100  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  306,  Washington.  D.C.  30038.    . 

B.  Burley  &  Dark  Leaf  Tobaooo  Baport  As- 
sociation, 1100  17th  Street  MW..  Suite  806. 
Washington,  D.C.  30038. 

D.   (8)  $640.75.     E.   (9)  •90.40. 


A.  John  M.  Snow,  8401  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Suite  911,  Washington.  D.C.  30016. 

B.  National  Association  of  Furniture  Manu- 
facturers. 8401  Connecticut  Avenue,  BjiiVt 
911,  Washington,  D.C.  30016. 

D.  (6)  $600.    E.  (9)  $30. 


A.  Edward  F.  Snyder,  245  Second  Street 
NE.,  Wttshlngton.  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NE..  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $2,613. 


A.  J.  R.  Snyder,  400  First  Street  HW.,  Suite 
704,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Transportation  unim,  400  Plrst 
Street  NW.,  Suite  704,  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

E.  (9)  $300. 


A.  John  M.  Snyder.  1721  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20038 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Right  To 
Keep  and  Bear  Arms.  Bellefleld  Office  Park. 
1601  114th  SE.,  Suite  161.  Bellevue,  Wash. 
98004. 

D.  (6)  $3,750. 

A.  Carl  A.  Soderblom,  1  East  First  Street. 
Suite  906.  Reno.  Nev.  89501. 

B.  Nevada  Railroad  Association,  et  aL.  1 
East  First  Street.  Suite  906.  Reno.  Nev.  89601. 


A.  Charles  B.  Sonnebom,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Blue  Shield 
Plans,  211  East  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  m. 
60611. 


A.  Society  for  Animal  Protective  Legisla- 
tion, P.O.  Box  3719,  Georgetown  Station. 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

D.   (6)   $11,398.33.     E.   (9)   $11,173.70. 

A.  Shelby  E.  Southard,  1838  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  1100.  Washington.  D.C.  20038. 

B.  Cooperative  League  of  the  USA,  1838  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (8)   $3,000.     B.  (9)   $1,194.35. 

A.  Charles  E.  Spahr,  1760  Midland  Build- 
ing, Cleveland.  Ohio  44116. 

B.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (an  Ohio  Corp.), 
Midland  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44116. 

D.  (6)   $486. 


A.  William  W.  Spear,  1000  l«th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  300  East 
Randolph  Drive.  Chicago,  111.  60601. 

D.   (6)   $900.72.     E.   (9)    $8.74. 

A.  Frank  J.  Specht,  Schenley  DlstUlers,  Inc., 
1725  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Schenley  Distillers,  Inc.,  888  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  lOOlB. 

A.  John  F.  Speer,  Jr.,  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Man\ifacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation. 
1105  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Robert  A.  Spelman,  8401  Connectleut 
Avenue,  Suite  911,  Washington.  D.C.  30016. 


A.  Joaeph  L.  f^llman,  Jr.,  3101  L  Street 
MW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleiun  Institute,  3101  L 
Street  NW.  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $483.    E.  (9)   $100. 

A.  J.  Boy  Spradley,  Jr..  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  MW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30038. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos., 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  30086. 

D.  (6)  $813.60.    E.  (0)   $13.20. 

A.  Squibb  Ccap.,  40  West  67th  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019. 

E.  (9)  $310. 

A.  Lynn  E.  Stalbaum,  30  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30001. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30001. 

D.  (6)  $1,718.25.     E.  (9)  $458J)1. 

A.  The  Standard  OU  Co.  ((»ilo).  Midland 
Bunding,  Cleveland.  Ohio  44116. 

E.  (9)  $1,857. 


A.  Harko:  Stanton.  1701  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Natimial  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation. 1165  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  70006. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Melvin  L.  Stark,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  (Suite  415-Blake  BuUdlng),  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  416,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $360. 


A.  Leon  P.  StavroTi,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  HeUenic  Institute  PubUc  Af- 
fairs Committee,  Inc.,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  903,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $186.70. 

A.  Eugene  H.  Steams.  South  Dakota  Petro- 
leum CouncU.  Division  of  API,  P.O.  Box  669, 
Pierre,  S.  Dak.  57501. 

B.  American  Petroleiun  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 


A.  David  J.  Steinberg,  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  CouncU  for  a  Responsible  Fire- 
arms PoUcy,  Inc.,  1028  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Steinhart,  Goldberg,  Felgenbaimi  A 
Ladar,  One  Poet  Street,  Suite  3400,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  94104. 

B.  Valley  Center  Municipal  Water  District, 
VaUey  Center,  Calif.  92082. 

D.  (8)  $1,325.     E.  (9)  $75.99. 

A.  Robert  Stengel,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc..  918  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)   $325. 

A.  Paul  W.  P.  Sternberg,  1760  New  YOTk 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  OU  Jobbers  CouncU,  1760  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $1,750. 


A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,   1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  515  South  Flower 
Street.  Los  Angeles,  CaUf.  90071. 


A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,   1260  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Robert  CoUege  of  Istanbul,  Turkey,  380 
Madison  Avenue,  New  YotIc,  N.Y.  10017. 


A.  Steptoe  tt  Jcdinson,  1260  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Rule  of  Law  Committee.  Suite  800,  1260 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

D.  (6)  $190.    E.  (9)  $8. 


A.  Wynne  A.  Stevens,  Jr..  1901  Nrath  Fort 
Myer  Drive.  Arlington.   Va.  22209. 

B.  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Arlington, 
Va.  32309. 

D.  (6)  $290. 

A.  Travis  B.  Stevrart,  Hoffmann-La  Roche 
Inc.,  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Hoffmann-La  Roche  Inc.,  340  Kingalanfl 
Street.  Nutley,  NJ.  07110. 

D.  (6)   $376.     E.  (9)   $160. 


A.  Edward  W.  Stlmpson,  1026  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1315,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

B.  General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 1026  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
1216,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

D.  (6)    $262.62. 


A.  B.  R.  Stokes,  1100  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  PubUc  Transit  Association. 
1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)   $760.    E.  (9)  $111. 


A.  William  M.  Stover.  1826  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association. 
Inc.,  1826  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)   $1,000.     E.   (9)   $100. 


A.  O.  R.  Strackbeln,  3606  Nwth  Abingdon 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22207. 

B.  International  Allied  Printing  Ttadea 
Association,  1900  L  Street  MW..  Washington, 
D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  $636. 


A.  J<din  D.  Stringer,  American  Mutual  In- 
surance Alliance,  1776  F  Street  MW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance, 
90  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  IIL  00606. 

E.  (0)  $1,760. 

A.  Norman  Strunk,  111  East  Wacker  Drive. 
Chicago,  ni.  60601. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Asso- 
ciations, 111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago, 
m.  60601. 

D.  (6)  $3,760.    E.  (9)  $906.61. 


A.  Walter  B.  Stults,  613  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.O.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  SmaU  Business 
Investment  Companies,  613  Washington 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (8)  $3,400. 

A.  Barry  SiUUvan.  636  Washington  BuUd- 
lng, Washington,  D.C.  30005. 

B.  TtM  National  Association  of  Dredging 
Contractors,  536  Washington  BuUdlng,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $81.73. 

A.  Roger  H.  StUUvan,  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planters*  Association,  723  Investment  BuUd- 
lng, Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 


A.  A.  D.  Sutherland,  104  South  Main  Street, 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.  64936. 
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B.  Al«z  Sullivan,  court-appointed  trustee 
for  txHKlbolders  of  the  Joint  Stock  LAnd 
Bank  of  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin.  434  Soutb 
Marr  Street,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.  54935. 

E.   (9)   $196.34. 

A.  Sutherland.  Aablll  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Bottlers'  Association.  166 
16th  Street  NW..  Atlanta.  Oa. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  &  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW ,   Washln^rton.   D.C.  20006. 

B.  World  Airways,  Inc.,  Oakland  Interna- 
tional Airport,  Oakland,  CaUf.  94614. 

A.  Glenn  A.  Swanaon,  Independent  Bank- 
ers Association  of  America.  1625  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  No.  203.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  Sauk  Centre,  Minn.  56378. 

D.    (6)    $34,552.35.     E.    (9)    $5,263.88. 

A.  Noble  J.  Swearlngen,  American  Lung 
Association,  101  2d  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20002. 

B  American  Lung  Association,  1740  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.   (6)   $1,000. 

A.  David  A.  Sweeney,  25  Louisiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, 25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington, 
DC.  20001 

D.   (6)    $8,750.06. 

A.  John  R.  Sweeney,  Solar  B\illdln«;.  1000 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp..  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
18016. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $197.15. 

A.  Russell  A.  Swindell,  P.O.  Box  2635, 
Raleigh,  N.C.  27602. 

B.  North  Carolina  Railroad  Association, 
P.O.  Box  2635.  Raleigh,  N.C.  27602. 

D.   (6)    $916.50.     E.   (9)    $999.48. 


A.  Matsuo  Takabukla.  S19  HalekauwUa 
Street.  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

B.  Estate  of  Bernlce  P.  Blshop/Kameha- 
meha  Schools.  519  HalekauwUa  Street.  Hono- 
lulu. Hawaii. 

A.  Charles  C.  Talley,  ITaS-A  Solomon  Road, 
Charlottesville.  Va.  22901. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  &  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 


A.  Norman  Wilson  Tanner.  Jr.,  1660  L  Street 
NW.,  Suite  215-216,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  215- 
216.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $112.     E.  (9)  $224. 


A.  Target  "76.  951  Arden  Way,  Sacramento, 
Calif.  95815. 

D.  (6)  $127,183.49.     E.  (9)  $103,105.52. 


A.  Task  Force  Against  Nuclear  Pollution, 
Inc.,  163  E  Street  NE.,  Washington,  DC.  20003. 
D.   (6)    $11,157.65.     E.   (9)    $9,167.40. 


A.  Sid   Taylor,   625    East    Capitol    Street, 
Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  National    Taxpayers   Union,    625    East 
Capitol  Street,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.   (6)    $150.     E.    (9)    $180. 


A.  William  A.  Taylor,  c/o  Mississippi  Pe- 
troleum Council,  a  division  of  API,  P.O.  Box 
42,  Jackson,  Miss.  39205. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 


A.  WUllam  K.  Tell,  Jr.,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20096. 


B.  Texaco,  Inc.,  136  East  42d  Street.  New 
York.  N.T.  10017. 
E.   (9)   $133.86. 

A.  Jerry  P.  Thompson.  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists &  Aerospace  Workers.  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $3,432.     B.   (B)   $186.28. 

A.  Myron  Thompson,  c/o  Estate  of  Ber- 
nlce P.  BUhop/Kamehameha  Schools,  519 
HalekauwUa  Street.  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

B.  Estate  of  Bernlce  P.  Blshop/Kameha- 
meha  Schools,  519  HalekauwUa  Street,  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. 

A.  WUllam  D.  Thompson,  General  Motors 
Corp.,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  804,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Blvd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $2,679.79. 


A.  Terence  Hastings  Thorn,  1515  Wilson 
Blvd.,  Arlington,  Va.  22206. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  1515  Wilson 
Blvd.,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)   $1370.     E.   (9)   $600. 

A.  Robert  T.  Thomburg,  Minnesota  Pe- 
troleum Council,  1020  Northern  Federal 
BuUdlng,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  56102. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)   $560. 

A.  GUbert  Thurm,  National  Association  of 
Realtors,  925  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors.  156 
East  Superior  Street.  Chicago,  ni.  60611;  925 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.     E.  (9)  $13.50. 

A.  Samuel  Thurm,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  National  Advertisers,  155 
East  44  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

E.  (9)  $21.93. 

A.  Cyrus  C.  Tlchenor  HI.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1007,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  A.  H.  Robins  Co.,  Inc.,  1407  Cummlngs 
Drive,  Richmond,  Va.  23220. 

D.  (6)  $5,500.     E.  (9)  $3,305.04. 

A.  Drew  V.  TldweU.  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Consumer  Bankers  Association,  1725  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $4,121.59. 

A.  Paul  J.  Tlerney.  1100  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $45.     E.  (9)  $43. 

A.  Wallace  Tillman.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
AssocUtlon,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $165. 

A.  Tlmmons  &  Co..  Inc..  1776  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Alabama  Gas  Corp.,  1918  First  Avenue 
North.  Birmingham,  Ala.  35395. 

D.  (6)  $43. 

A.  Tlmmons  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1776  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Association   of  Trial   Lawyers  of 


America,  1620  I  Street  NW..  Washington,  O.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $457. 

A.  Tlmmons  &  Co..  Inc.,  1776  F  Street  NW, 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  AtlanU  Gas  Light  Co..  P.O.  Box  4569. 
Atlanta.  Ga.  30302. 

D.  (6)  $43. 

A.  Tlmmons  &  Co..  Inc..  1776  F  Street  NW, 
WashUigton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Citizens  Gas  &  Coke  UtUity,  2020  North 
Meredlan  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46202. 

D.  (6)  $43. 

A.  Tlmmons  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1776  F  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Connecticut  Natural  Gas  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
1230.  Hartfc»d,  Oonn.  06101. 

D.   (6)   H3. 


A.  TUnmons  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1776  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  EUzabethtown  Gas  Co..  1  Ellzabethtown 
Plaza.  Ellzabethtown,  N.J.  07207. 

D.   (6)   $43. 

A.  Tlmmons  &  Co.,  Inc..  1776  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Laclede  Gas  Co.,  720  Olive  Street,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  63101. 


A.  Tlmmons  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1776  F  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Middle  South  Services,  Inc.,  Box  61000, 
New  Orleans,  La.  70161. 

D.  (6)   $550. 

A.  Tlmmons  &  Co..  Inc.,  1776  F  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $913. 

A.  Tlmmons  &  Co..  Inc..  1776  F  Street  NW, 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Natural  Gas  Supply  Committee,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)    $720. 

A.  Tlmmons  &  Co.,  Inc.  1776  F  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Rlviana  Poods,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2636, 
Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.   (6)  $1,325. 

A.  Tlmmons  &  Co,  Inc..  1776  F  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sea  OU  &  General  Corp.,  910  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
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A.  Tlmmons  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1776  F  Street  NW, 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  G.  D.  Searle  &  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1046,  Sko- 
kie.  ni.  60076. 

D.   (6)   $415. 

A.  TUnmons  &  Co.,  Inc..  1778  F  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana,  1000  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $1,677. 

A.  Tlmmons  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1776  F  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Washington  Gas  Light  Co..  1100  B 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20800. 

D.   (6)   $43. 

A.  Michael  L.  Tiner,  Active  Ballot  Club 
Department,  ReUU  Clerks  International  As- 
sociation, AFU-CIO.  1776  K  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Retail  Clerk's  International  Association. 
AFL-CIO,  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $3,704.74.    E.  (9)    $669.14. 
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A.  E.  Lin  wood  Tipton.  1105  Barr  BuUdlng. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation, 
1105  Barr  BuUdlng.  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 


A.  Tobacco    Associates,    Inc.,    1101 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 
E.  (9)  $3,011. 


17th 


A.  Maurice  B.  Tobln,  Potlatch  Corp..  1010 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Potlatch  Corp.,  1  Maritime  Plaza  Box 
3591,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

D.  (6)  $35. 

A.  H.  WUUs  Tobler,  1735  I  Street,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  E.  A.  Jaenke  &  Associates,  Inc..  1736  I 
Street  NW.,  Suite  610,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006.  I 

D.   (6)    $750.      I 

A.  David  R.  ToU,  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, No.  1010,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No. 
1010,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $975.     B.   (9)   $378.30. 

A.  WlUlam  D.  Toohey,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Discover  America  Travel  Organizations, 
Inc.,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $1,425.     E.   (9)    $50. 


A.  John    Tope.    1101     16th    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Republic  Steel  Corp.,  RepubUc  BuUd- 
lng, Cleveland.  Ohio  44101. 


A.  Howard  A.  T(^>el,  307  Southern  BuUd- 
lng, Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mullln,  Connor  &  Rhyne,  307  Southern 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20005.  (CUent: 
Alberto  de  la  Vega-Rlpol,  804  Oarching,  Ko- 
nlgsbergerstr.  2,  West  Germany. 

D.  (6)   $414.     E.   (9)   $3.10. 


A.  John  P.  Tracey,  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1800  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $200.     B.   (9)   $25. 


A.  Transportation  Association  of  America. 
1100  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  1107,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

E.   (9)  $91^20. 


A.  W.  M.  Trevarrow,   976   National   Press 
Building.  Washington,  D.C.  20045. 

B.  American  Motors  Corp,  14250  Plymouth 
Road.  Detroit,  Mich.  48232. 

D.  (6)  $5,625.     E.   (9)  $287.50. 

A.  Paul  E.  Trimble,  1411  RockefeUer  BuUd- 
lng, Cleveland,  Ohio  44113. 

E.  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  1411  Rocke- 
feller BuUdlng,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44113. 


A.  Glenwood  S.  Troop,  Jr.,  1709  New  York 
Avenue  NW,  Suite  801.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Asso- 
ciations, 111  East  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  lU. 

D.   (6)    $6,875.     E.   (9)    $82. 

A.  Ronald  R.  TuUos.  1130  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1130 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW,  Washington.  D.C. 
2003S. 

D.  (6)   $400.     E.   (9)    $63. 


A.  Bruce  H.  TumbuU,  National  RetaU 
Merchants  Association,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW,  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 


B.  National  BetaU  Merchants  Association. 
100  West  3l8t  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 
D.  (6)  $100.    E.  (9)  $13. 


A.  John  O.  Turner.  Jr..  SvUte  1204.  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chevron  OU  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  Stand- 
ard OU  Co.  of  California,  Suite  1204,  1700  K 
Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $150.     E.   (9)   $82.44. 

A.  Richard  P.  Tumey,  1736  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Courtney  &  McCamant.  1738  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $300. 


A.  St.  Clair  J.  Tweedie,  Suite  800, 1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Footwear  Industries  Associa- 
tion. 1611  North  Kent  Street,  Arlington.  Va. 
33309. 

D.  (6)   $750.     E.  (9)   $1,500. 

A.  St.  Clair  J.  Tweedie.  Suite  800, 1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Leather  Goods,  Plastics  & 
Novelty  Workers'  Union,  265  West  14th 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  lOOll. 

D.   (6)   $250.     E.   (9)   $225. 

A.  St.  Clair  J.  Tweedie,  SiUte  800,  1101  17th 
Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  National  Handbag  Association.  347 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $250.      E.  (9)  $225. 

A.  Joseph  D.  Tydings,  Danansky.  Dickey. 
Tidings,  Quint  &  Gordon,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co,  1900  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $40.51.     E.  (9)  $40.51. 


A.  Wayne  Underwood.  1030  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Seed  Trade  Association,  Suite 
964.  1030  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $375. 


A.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  & 
Joiners  of  America.  101  Constitution  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

E.  (9)  $12,883.39. 


A.  United  Egg  Producers,  3951  Snap&nger 
Parkway,  Suite  580,  Decatur.  Ga.  30033. 
E.  (9)  $1,375. 


A.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW,  Washington.  D.C.  30005. 
E.  (9)  $2,672.95. 


A.  U£.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  Association. 
1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

E.  (9)  $360.94. 


A.  United  States  League  of  Savings  As- 
sociations, 111  E.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  111. 
E.  (9)  $74,398.36. 


A.  Herbert  C.  Upson,  260  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American    Paper   Institute,    Inc.    260 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 


A.  J.  Joseph  Vacca,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW,  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $4,048.21. 


A.  John  A.  Vance,  Pacific  Oas  &  Electric 
Co,  1160  17th  Street,  NW,  No.  1109,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 


B.   Pacific   Oas   &  Electric  Co..   77   Beale 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94106. 

D.  (6)  $1300.     E.  (9)  $839.50. 

A.  Ted  Van  Dyk  Associates.  Inc..  1156  16th 
Street  NW.,  No.  900,  Washington.  D.C.  30005. 

B.  EU  Lilly  &  Co.,  307  East  McCarty  Street, 
Indianapolis.  Ind.  46206. 

E.  (9)  $164.75. 


A.  Ted  Van  Dyk  Associates,  Inc,  1156  IStli 
Street  NW.,  Suite  No.  900,  Washington,  D.C. 
30005. 

B.  United  Airlines.  P.O.  Box  66100.  Chicago. 
lU.  60666. 

E.  (9)  $63.55. 

A.  H.  Stewart  Van  Scoyoc.  1701  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Suite  210,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co..  1007 
Market  Street,  ^mmington.  Del.  19898. 

D.  (6)  $80.    E.  (9)  $8.00. 

A.  Louis  Van  Valkenburg.  Citizens  Com- 
mittee for  UNICEP.  3512  Halcyon  Drive. 
Alexandria.  Va.  22305. 

B.  Citizens  Conunittee  for  UNICEF.  110 
Maryland  Avenue,  NE.  Washington,  D.C. 
30002. 

D.  (6)  $92.50.     E.  (9)  $5.36. 

A.  Gerald  J.  Van  Heuven,  100  NE.  Adams 
Street,  Peoria,  HI.  61629. 

B.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  100  NE.  Adams 
Street.  Peoria,  ni.  61629. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $193.35. 

A.  Jerry  T.  Vcrkler,  1660  L  Street  NW, 
Stiite  901,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp..  P.O. 
Box  3521,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

E.  (9)  $374.39. 

A.  Richard  E.  Vemor,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association. 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 


A.  B.  Eric  Vlge,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  30036. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co,  1660  L  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 


A.  Elizabeth  Aldennan  Vinson,  1730  M 
Street  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  U.S, 
1730  M  Street,  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  $813. 

A.  Walter  D.  Vlnyard,  Jr.,  1025  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  415.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  SiUte  415,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $250. 


A.  Andrew  Vitall.  Jr.,  3101  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  3101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30037. 

D.   (6)    $3,600.     E.   (9)    $650. 


A.  David  K.  Volght,  490  L'Enfant  Plaza 
East,  SW.,  Suite  3206,  Washington,  D.C. 
30024. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  490  L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW.,  Suite 
3206,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

D.   (6)   $2,250.     E.   (9)   $751. 

A.  Robert  J.  Wager,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Bakers  Association,  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 
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A.  Jerome  R.  Waldle,  100  IndUna  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Alameda  Naval  Employees'  Association, 
Alameda  Naval  Air  Station,  Alameda,  Calif. 

D.  (8)   tTSO.     B.  (9)   •456.48. 

A.  Jerome  R.  Waldle,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  American  Association  of  Indep>endent 
News  Distributors,  50  California  Street.  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    91.229.87. 


A.  Jerome  R.  Waldie,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Friends  of  Earth,  629  Conunerdal.  San 
PYanclsco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $624.     S.   (9)    $115. 


A.  Jerome  R.  Waldle.  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20001 

D.   (6)    $8,739.88.     E.   (9)   $348.85. 

A.  Jerome  R.  Waldle,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Recording  Industry  Association  of 
America.  One  East  57th  Street.  New  York, 
N.y.  10022. 

D.  (6)   $6,672.     E.   (9)   $234.89. 

A.  Jerome  R.  Waldle,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Task  Force  One.  Pt.  Mugu,  Calif. 
D.   (6)   $750. 

A.  Robert  E.  Waldron,  c/o  Associated 
Petroleimi  Industries  of  Michigan,  a  division 
of  American  Petroleum  Institute.  930  Michi- 
gan  National  Tower,  Lansing,  Mich.  48933. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  3101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $391.25.     E.  (9)  $448.43. 

A.  E.  P.  Waldrop,  Jr.,  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Railroads.  40  Ivy  Street  SE..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads.  1920 
L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $752.50. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Allen  Products  Co.,  Inc..  P.O.  Box  3187. 
R.  D.  No.  3,  AUentown,  Pa.  18001. 

D.  (6)  $725. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Allied  Chemical  Corp..  P.O.  Box  1057-R. 
Morristown,  N  J.  07960. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.O. 
20006. 

B.  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  Washington, 
D.C.  30008. 

D.  (6)  $667.14. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  Airlines.  Inc..  633  TUrd  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  N.T.  10017. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.O. 
20006. 

B.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  Bethlehem.  Pa. 
18016. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1780 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 


B.  Cigar  Association  of  America,  Inc.,  675 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10023. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.O. 
20006. 

B.  Eastern  Alrlinee.  Ino..  10  Rockefeller 
Plaza.  New  York  N.Y.  10020. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours,  Wilmington, 
Del.  19898. 

D.  (6)  $300. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
1133  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.O.  30005. 


A.  Charls  E.  Weaker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  The  American  Bead, 
Dearborn.  Mich.  48121. 

D.  (6)  $657.14. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 
20006. 

B.  General  Eleetrlo  Co..  Washington.  D.CL 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $300. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  General  Motors 
Building.  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Geothermal  Kinetics.  Inc..  301  West 
Indian  School  Road,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85013. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  1800 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

D.   (6)   $367.14. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  1620  I  Street, 
Suite  700,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

D.   (6)    $357.14. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.O. 
20006. 

B.  Laredo  National  Bank,  Laredo.  Tex. 
78040,  et  al. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 
20006. 

B.  Magma  Power  Co..  631  South  Wltmer 
Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90017. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 
20006. 

B.  Mcculloch  OU  Corp..  10880  WUshlre 
Boulevard,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90034. 

D.  (6)  $260. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1780 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 
20006. 

B.  National  Bankers  Association.  Suite 
1193.  South  BuUdlng,  960  L'Bnfant  Plaza. 
Washington,  D.C.  30034. 

D.  (6)   $360. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.O. 
30006. 

B.  National  Steel  Corp..  3800  Grant  Build- 
ing. Pittsburgh,  Pa.  16219. 

D.  (6)  $800. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 
20006. 

B.  Owens-Illlnols,  Inc.,  Owens-Illlnols 
BuUding,  P.O.  Box  1036.  Toledo.  Ohio.  43666. 

D.  (6)  $416.66. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  17S0 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways,  Inc.,  Pan 
Am  Building,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  Procter  &  Gamble,  Olnclnnatl.  Ohio 
45201. 

D.  (6)   $367.14. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc..  606  Third 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp..  370  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)   $657.14. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1780 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.O. 
20006. 

B.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California.  461  South 
Boylston.  Los  Angeles.  Oallf.  90017. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1780 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.O. 
20006. 

B.  United  Air  Lines.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  66100k 
Chicago,  m.  60886. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1780 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.O. 
30006. 

B.  United  States  Steel  Corp..  1636  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $300. 


A.  Charls  K.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.O. 
30006. 

B.  Wheelabrator-Frye.  Inc..  399  Park  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  R.  Duffy  Wall.  1800  M  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Freeport  Minerals  Oo.,  161  Bast  O 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)   $360. 


A.  Carl  S.  Wallace.  1800  K  Street  NW, 
Suite  614.  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Bipartisan  Committee  on  Abeentee  Vot- 
ing, Inc.,  1800  K  Street  NW..  Suite  614.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30006. 

B.  (9)   $43.03. 

A.  Carl  B.  Wallace.  1800  K  Street.  NW., 
Suite  614.  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Purolator.  Inc.,  256  Old  New  Brunswick 
Soad.  Plscataway.  NJ.  08864. 


A.  Lionel  L.  Wallenrod,  260  Madison  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American    Paper    Institute,   Inc.,  300 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Jack  A.  Waller.  1760  Mew  York  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.0. 30006. 
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B.  International  Association  of  Fire  Fight- 
ers, 1750  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $7/)60.70. 


A.  Charles  S.  Walsh.  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.O.  30006. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc..  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 
20006. 

D.  (6)   $900.    B.  (9)  $60. 


A.  J.  W.  Walsh,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Signalmen,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen,  601 
West  Golf  Road.  Mount  Prospect.  111.  60066. 

D.  (6)  $360. 


A.  Richard  D.  Warden,  1136  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America  (UAW) .  8000  East  Jeffer- 
son Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.  48314. 

D.  (6)  $7,168.86.     E.  (9)  $658.47. 


A.  Jack  Ware.  2101  L  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  30037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  3101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30037. 

D.  (6)  $2,190.     B.  (9)  $163.90. 

A.  Michael  O.  Ware,   1776  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  National  Association  of  lilanufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.O.  30006. 


A.  Peter  F.  Warker.  TRW.  Inc..  3030  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O.  30036. 

B.  TRW,  Inc.,  33655  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  44117. 

D.  (6)   $350. 

A.  Washington  Board  of  Realtors,  1511  K 
Street  NW.,  No.  439,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 


A.  Washington  Research  Project  Action 
Council,  1520  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,030.     B.  (9)  $3,783.87. 

A.  Robert  B.  Washington,  Jr..  Danzansky. 
Dickey,  Tydlngs,  Quint  &  Gordon.  1130  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co..  1900  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $20.76.     E.  (9)  $30.76. 

A.  J.  Wesley  Watklns  m,  3030  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.O.  30086. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Ralph  J.  Watson,  1730  Pennsylvanl* 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.O.  30006. 

B.  Rockwell  International  Oorp..  1780 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $360.     E.  (0)  $143.76. 

A.  George  B.  Watts,  1156  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Broiler  CoxmcU,  1166  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.O.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Ray  Wax,  c/o  Robert  L.  MUbem.  Route 
3,  GatesvlUe.  Tex.  76638. 

B.  National  Association  of  FArmer  Elected 
Committeemen,  c/o  Robert  L.  Melbem. 
Route  3.  Gatesvllle.  Tex.  76638. 

E.  (9)  $78.34. 

A.  w.  H.  WeatherqxMn,  N.O.  PetRdevm 
Council.  Division  of  API,  P.O.  Box  167 
Balelgh.  N.0. 37603. 


B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  3101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.O.  30087. 
D.  (6)  $376. 


A.  Clyde  M.  Webber.  1336  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees.  1336  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  30005. 

D.  (6)   $13,828.90.     E.  (9)   $1,666.13. 


A.  Webster,  Kllcullen  ft  Chamberlain.  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 
20006. 

B.  American  Paratranslt  Institute.  323 
Wisconsin  Avenue.  Lake  Forest.  HI.  60045. 

D.  (6)   $425. 


A.  Webster,  Kllcullen  &  Chamberlain,  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 
20006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Association  Execu- 
tives, 1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,310.     E.  (9)  $172. 


A.  Webster.  Kllcullen  ft  Chamberlain,  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 
20006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Radiologic  Tech- 
nologist, 500  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, ni.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 


A.  Webster.  Kilctillen  &  Chamberlain.  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Associated  Credit  Bureaus.  Inc.,  6767 
Southwest  Freeway.  Houston,  Tex. 

D.  (6)  $360. 


A.  Webster.  Kllcullen  ft  Chamberlain.  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.O. 
30006. 

B.  Sands  Springs  Home,  care  of  E.  J. 
Doemer.  1300  Atlas  Life  Building.  Tulsa. 
Okla. 


A.  Webster,  Kllcullen  &  Chamberlain.  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.O. 
20006. 

B.  Truck  Body  &  Equipment  Association. 
Inc..  Suite  1220,  5530  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20015. 

A.  Theodore  F.  Welhe,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  UJS., 
1730  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

D.   (6)   $727. 

A.  David  M.  Welman.  1012  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
erative  Union  of  America.  P.O.  Box  39251, 
Denver,  Colo.;  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)   $2,493.38.     E.  (9)   $99.43. 

A.  Joan  Welnstock.  American  Optometrlc 
Association,  1730  M  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  30036. 

B.  American  Optometic  Association,  care  of 
Alvln  Levin.  OJ>..  130  South  Hanover  Street, 
OaillBle,  Pa.  17013. 

D.  (6)   $359.61.     E.  (9)   $95.73. 


A.  Weisman,  Celler,  Spett,  Modlin.  ft  Wert- 
heimer,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
910,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Society  of  Compoean,  Au- 
thors &  Publishers,  ASCAP  Building,  One 
Lincoln  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10033. 

D.  (6)  $3,600. 


A.  Weisman.  Celler.  Spett,  Modlin,  ft  Wert- 
heimer,  1036  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
910,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Beneficial  Management  Corp.,  300  South 
Street,  Morrlstown,  N.J. 


D.  (6)  $2fi00. 


A.  Weisman.  Celler.  Spett,  Modlin,  ft  Wert- 
helmer.  1036  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
910.  Washington.  OXi.  30086. 

B.  National  Football  League  Flayecs  Aaao- 
datton.  1300  Ccmnectlcut  Avenue  NW..  Waaih- 
Ington.  D.O.  30036. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Morton  N.  Weiss.  66  Broad  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  National  Security  Traders  AinKKiatlon. 
Inc.,  66  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.T.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $1,600. 

A.  Thomas  F.  Wennlng,  1636  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retail  <Ht>oen 
of  the  United  States.  3000  Spring  Bowl,  Oak 
Bnx*.  ni.  60631. 

D.  (6)   $60.    B.  (9)   $14S6. 

A.  Carol  Werner.  706  Seventh  Street  SB., 
Washington.  D.C.  30003. 

B.  National  Aixvtion  Bights  Action 
League.  706  Seventh  Street  SB.,  Washington. 
D.C.  30003. 

D.  (6)  $3,760. 

A.  Fred  W.  Wertheimer,  3030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $8,250.    E.  (9)   $8S3i)8. 

A.  Harry  H.  Westbay  m.  1636 1  Street  NW., 
Suite  805.  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  St.  Regis  Paper  Co.,  160  East  4ad,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $300.    B.  (0)  $150. 

A.  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
sociation. P.O.  Box  848.  Nogales.  Ariz.  85631. 

E.  (9)  $800. 

A.  Harvey  J.  Wexler.  Continental  Airlines. 
Inc..  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Continental  Airlines,  Inc..  International 
Airport,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90009. 

D.  (6)   $200.     E.   (9)   $130.66. 

A.  Clyde  A.  Wheeler.  Jr..  1800  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  820.  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Sun  OU  Co.,  340  Radnor-Chester  Road. 
St.  Davids,  Pa.,  19087. 

D.  (6)  $10,000.    E.  (9)  $3,076. 


A.  Edwin  M.  Wheeler,  1016   18th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  The    FertUlzer    Institute.    1016    18th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

E.  (9)  $35. 

A.  Wheeler,  Van  Sickle  ft  Anderson.  36 
West  Main  street,  Madison.  Wis.  63703. 

B.  Marshall  &  Ilsley  Bank.  770  North  Water 
Street.  Milwaukee.  Wis.  63303. 


A.  White  ft  Case.  1747  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.O.  30006. 

B.  New    England    Petroleum    Corp..    835 
Third  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10033. 


A.  White  ft  Case.  1747  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.O.  30006. 

B.  Ncni^h  American  Car  Corp..  233  Soutli 
Riverside  Plaza,  Chicago.  Hi.  60606. 


A.  Donald  F.  White.  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.O.  30006. 

B.  American   Retail   Federation.    1616   H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    B.  (9)  $70. 


A.  John  C.  White.  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  1008,  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Private  Truck  Council  of  America.  Inc. 
1101 17th  Street  NW..  Suite  1008.  Washington, 
D.C.  30036. 
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A.  John  S.  White.  Marathon  OU  Co..  1825 
I  Street  NW..  Suite  420,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Marathon  OU  Co.,  Flndlay.  Ohio  46840. 

A.  Douglas  Whltlock  n,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  512.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Zale  Corp..  1660  L  Street  ffW.,  Suite 
612.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  %5O0.    E.  (9)  $150. 


A.  Anne  Wlckham.  620  C  Street  SE..  Wash- 
ington.  DC.   20003. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  620  C  Street  SE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.   (6)   $1,800. 

A.  Leonard  M.  Wlckllffe.  1620  I  Street  NW.. 
Suite  615.  Washington.  D.C.  20006 

B.  California  Railroad  Association.  Elev- 
enth and  L  Building.  Sacramento.  Calif. 
95814. 

D.   (6)    $8,750.01.     B.   (9)    $5,313.23. 


A.  Richard   J.    Wlechmann.   260   Madison 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  260  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

E.   (9)    $149.49. 


A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents  Inc., 
711  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

E.  (9)  $1,175.97. 

A.  WUklnson.  Cragun  &  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Arapahoe  Tribe  of  Indians,  Fort  Wash- 
akie, Wyo. 

E.  (9)   $150.61. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragtm  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  Data  Processing  Service 
Organizations,  Inc.,  420  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragvin  &  Barker,  1736  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bonneville  International  Corp..  Suite 
2100.  36  South  State  Street.  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 

E.  (9)  $187.63. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker.  1735  New 
York   Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brlgham  Young  University,  Provo,  Utah. 
E.  (9)  $3.44. 


A.  Wilkinson.  Cragim  &  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  College  Placement  Council,  Inc..  65  East 
Elizabeth  Street.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

E.  (9)  $31.03. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Confederated  Sallsh  and  Kootenai  Tribes 
of  the  Flathead  Reservation.  Mont. 

E.  (9)   $186.40. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Estate  of  Albert  W.  Small,  c/o  Mrs. 
Albert  W.  Small.  5803  Green  tree  Road,  Be- 
thesda.  Md. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker.  1736  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Hoopa  Valley  Tribe.  P.O.  Box  817. 
Hoopa.  Calif. 

E.  (9)  $110.63. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Nana  Regional  Corp..  Inc..  Box  48.  Kot- 
sebue.  Alaska  99752. 

E.  (9)  $12.50. 


A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents,  Inc.,  86  John  Street,  New  York,  N.T. 
10038. 

E.  (9)  $160. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Oragun  &  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Qulnalelt  Tribe  of  Indians.  Taholah, 
Wash 

E.  (9)  $133.92. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Oragun  &  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Fort 
Berthold   Reservation.   New   Town.   N.   Dak. 

E.  (9)  $167. 


A.  Williams.  Connolly  &  Callfano.  1000  Hill 
Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Co.,  P.O.  Drawer  1734,  At- 
lanta, Oa.  30301. 

D.    (6)    $387.50.     E.    (9)    $9.90. 

A.  Williams.  Connolly  &  Callfano.  1000  Hill 
Building.  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Pasco.  Inc..  P.O.  Box   1677,  Englewood. 
Colo.  80110. 

D.    (6)    $1,287.60.     E.    (9)    $1,289.45. 


A.  Williams.  Connolly  &  Callfano.  1000  Hill 
Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pfizer.  Inc..  235  East  42d  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017. 


A.  Francis  O.  Williams.  919  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Frozen  Pood  Institute,  919 
18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $60. 

A.  Harry  D.  Williams.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  No.  507.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Ashland  Oil.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  391.  Ashland. 
Ky.  41101 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  1130  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Blomqulst.  Batte.  &  Campbell,  Inc., 
1039  College  Avenue.  Wheaton.  111.  60187. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  1130  17th  Street 
NW..   Washington,   D.C.  20036. 

B.  Estee  Lauder.  Inc.,  767  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  NY.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.     E.  (9)  $110. 


A.  Williams  &  Jensen.    1130   17th   Street 
NW..   Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Farmers  Land  &  Canal  Co..  Inc,  P.O. 
Box  996.  Lake  Charles.  La.  70601. 

D.  (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $7.50. 

A.  Williams  &   Jensen.   1130   17th   Street 
NW..   Washington.   DC.  20036. 

B.  lU    International    Management   Corp.. 
1500  Walnut  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19102. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $300. 


A.  WlUlanu  tt  Jensen.  1130  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Litton  Industries.  Inc..  360  North  Cres- 
cent Drive.  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  90210. 

E.  (9)  $110. 


A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  1130  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Krause  Milling  Co..  P.O.  Box  1166.  Mil- 
waukee. Wis.  53201. 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $76. 


A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  The  Louisiana  Land  and  Exploration  Co.. 
P.O.  Box  60350.  New  Orleans,  La.  70160. 

D.  (6)  $1,100.     E.  (9)  $110. 


A.  Wllllams  &  Jensen,  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Marlon  Laboratories,  Inc.,  10236  Bunker 
Ridge  Road.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64187. 

B.  (9)  $10. 


A.  Wllllams  &  Jensen,  1130  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Martin,  Ryan,  Haley  &  Assoclatea,  Inc., 
40  Central  Park  Boutli.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 


A.  Wllllams  &  Jensen.  1130  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Health  Legislation  Council.  P.O. 
Box  4626,  Columbus,  Ohio  43212. 

A.  Wllllams  &  Jensen,  1130  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Truck  Body  and  Equipment  Association. 
Inc.,  5530  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1220, 
Washington.  D.C.  20015. 

D.  (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $10. 


A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Tyson  Foods.  Inc..  Drawer  E.  Sprlngdale, 
Ark.  72764. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $60. 


A.  Wllllams  &  Jensen.  1130  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Ward  Industries,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  849,  Con- 
way, Ark.  72032. 

A.  Luclnda  L.  Mnillams.  1600  South  Eads 
Street.  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

B.  F.AJ.R..   3706   Washington   Boulevard. 
Indianapolis.  Ind. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $100. 


A.  Robert  E.  Wllllams,  United  Airlines,  1826 
K  Street  NW.,  No.  607,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  United  Airlines.  P.O.  Box  66100.  Chicago, 
ni.  60666. 

D.  (6)   $1,260.     E.  (9)  $379.76. 

A.  Thomas  C.  Wllllams.  One  Farragut 
Square  South.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Football  League,  410  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.     E.  (9)  $46. 

A.  George  S.  Wills.  Hill  and  Knowlton.  Inc., 
1425  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  HUl  and  Knowlton.  Inc..  633  Third  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


A.  Wllmer.    Cutler   te   Pickering.    1666   K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Business  Roundtable.  888   17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $838. 


A.  Wllmer.  Cutler  &  Pickering.  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Council  for  Responsible  Nutrition.  1226 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  Wllmer.  Cutler  &  Pickering.  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association, 
Inc..  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20009. 

D.   (6)   $1,665.50.     E.   (9)   $26.30. 


A.  Wllmer.    Cutler    &    Pickering.    1666   K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Marianas  Political  Status  Commission, 
P.O.  Box  977.  Salpan.  Mariana  Islands  96950. 


A.  Wllmer.  Cutler  &  Pickering.  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Corporation  for  Housing  Part- 
nerships and  The  National  Housing  Partner- 
ship. 1133  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $7,360.     E.   (9)  $7,380. 
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A.  Wllmer,    Cutler   &   Pickering,   1660   K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Oil  Investment  Institute,  2600  Dunstan. 
Houston.  Tex.  77006. 


A.  Dorothy  Wilson,  4201  Cathedral  Avenue 
NW..   1205  East,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Coalition  of  Concerned  Charities,  c/o 
Barbara  J.  Washbiu^,  1776  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


A.  W.  E.  Wilson,  623  Ockley  Drive,  Shreve- 
port.  La.  71106. 

B.  Pennzoil    Co.,    900    Southwest   Tower, 
Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

D.  (6)    $937.60.     E.   (9)    $342.31. 


A.  R.  J.  Winchester.  900  Southwest  Tower. 
Hoiiston,  Tex.  77002. 

B.  Pennzoil    Co.,    900    Southwest   Tower, 
Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

D.  (6)  $6,600.     E.   (9)  $2,050. 


A.  Curtin  Wlnsor.  Jr.,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  1  Chase 
Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10015. 

D.   (6)  $62.50.     E.   (9)  $17.66. 


A.  Winston  &  Strawn,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Gould.  Inc.,  8550  West  Brjm  Mawr  Ave- 
nue, Chicago,  ni.  60631. 


A.  Winston  &  Strawn,  Suite  1040,  1780 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  International  Council  of  Shopping  Cen- 
ters, 445  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $150.     E.  (9)  $316.94. 


A.  A.  W.  winter.  P.O.  Box  1677,  Englewood, 
Colo.  80110. 

B.  Pasoo.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1677,  Englewood, 
Colo.  80110. 


A.  Russell   C.   Wlsor,   1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association,  1600  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $537.     E.  (9)  $132.34. 


A.  Richard  F.  Wltherall,  702  Majestic  Build- 
ing, Denver,  Colo.  80202. 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Asaociation.  702 
Majestic  Building.  Denver  Colo. 

D.    (6)    $1,036.     E.    (9)    $2385. 

A.  John  H.  Wltmer.  Jr.,  Sldley  &  Austin, 
1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Reuben  H.  Donnelley  Corp.,  2000 
Clearwater  Drive,  Oak  Brook,  m.  60621. 


A.  Glenn  P.  Witte.  1105  Barr  B\illdlng, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturer  8c  Milk  Industry  Foundation, 
1105  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  James  E.  Wolf.  The  Trane  Co.,  2020  14th 
Street  North,  Arlington,  Va.  22201. 

B.  The   Trane    Co..    3600   Pammel   Creek 
Road,  La  Crosse.  Wis.  54601, 

D.   (6)   $600.     E.   (9)   $36.70. 

A.  Sidney  M.  Wolfe.  2000  P  Street  NW., 
Suite  708,  Washington,  D.C.  20086. 


B.  Health  Research  Group,  2000  P  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Nathan  T.  Wolkomlr,  1016  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1016  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $10,769.22.     E.  (9)  $155.06. 


A.  David  O.  Wood,  United  Airlines,  1825  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  607,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  United  Airlines,  P.O.  Box  66100,  Chicago, 
HI.  60666. 

D.  (6)  $1,230.     E.  (9)  $363. 

A.  Merle  E.  Wood,  10236  Bunker  Ridge 
Road.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64137. 

B.  E^«ring  M.  KaufiTman.  Marlon  Labora- 
tories, Inc.,  10236  Blinker  Ridge  Road,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  64137. 

D.  (6)  $450.     E.  (9)  $589.56. 


A.  Merle  E.   Wood,    10236   Bunker  Ridge 
Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64137. 

B.  Marion  Laboratories,  Inc.,  10236  Bunker 
Ridge  Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64137. 

D.  (6)  $450.     E.  (9)  $589.56. 


A.  Albert  Young  Woodward,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Flying  Tiger  Line,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles 
International  Airport,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  James  W.  Woodward,  2000  Clearwater 
Drive,  Oak  Brook,  Hi.  60521. 

B.  The  Reuben  H.  Donnelley  Corp.,  2000 
Clearwater  Drive,  Oak  Brook,  m.  60521. 

D.   (6)   $300. 


A.  Perry  W.  Woofter,  2101  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)   $173.10. 


A.  George  M.  Worden,  1425  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc..   1425  K  Street 
NW.,  No.  1000,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


A.  World  Federalists,  USA,  1424  16ih  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)   $2,500. 


A.  Edward  E.  Wright,  1901  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Rubber  Manufacturers  Association,  1901 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)    $5,400. 


A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Rothman  &  Kuchel, 
Suite  1000,  the  Watergate  600,  600  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

B.  Petersen  Publishing  Co.,  8490  Sunset 
Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90069. 

D.  (6)   $50. 


A.  Dennis  M.  Yamamoto,  American  Opto- 
metric  Association,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association,  c/o 
Alvln  Levin,  O.D.,  120  S.  Hanover  Street,  Car- 
lisle, Pa.  17013. 

D.   (6)    $864.72.     E,   (9)    $641.80. 


A.  Jack  Yelverton.  130S  New  Hamp^ire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Wa^ilngton,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  John  H.  Ylngling,  1156  16th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  701.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  First  National  City  Bank,  399  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.   (6)   $200.     E.   (9)   $174.49. 

A.  Kenneth  Young,  AFL-CIO,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrtal  Organizations,  815  16tta 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $9,315.     E.   (9)  $364.50. 


A.  Robert  J.  Young,  Suite  1014,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Exxon  C<»p.,  1261  Avenue  of  the  Ameri- 
cas, New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  Your  Man  In  Washington,  P.O.  Box  348, 
Glenn  Dale,  Md.  20769. 

B.  The  Good  Bam  Club,  23946  Craftsman 
Road,  Calabaaas,  Calif.  91302. 

D.  (6)   $360. 

A.  Your  Man  In  Washington,  P.O.  Box  343, 
Glenn  Dale,  Md.  20769. 

B.  Otis  Elevator  Co.,  750  Third  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,360. 


A.  Eugene  A.  Yourch,  17  Battery  Place 
North,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Controlled 
Shipping,  17  Battery  Place  North,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Donald  Zahn,  8316  Arlington  Boulevard, 
Suite  600,  Fairfax,  Va.  22038. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee,  8316 
Arlington  Boulevard.  Suite  600,  Fairfax,  Va. 
22038. 

D.  (6)  $668.     E.  (9)  $208. 


A.  John  S.  Zapp.  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American    Medical    Association,    535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  HI.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $2,400.     E.  (9)  $267. 

A.  Thomas  K.  Zaucha,  1725  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Food  Cbalns, 
1725 1  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $750. 


A.  Donald  P.  Zelfang,  1771  N  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National   Association   of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $321.41. 


A.  Paul  G.  Zurkowski,  4720  Montgomery 
Lane,  Bethesda,  Md.  20014. 

B.  Information  Industry  Association.  4720 
Montgomery  Lane,  Bethesda,  Md.  20014. 

D.  (6)  $462.50.     E.  (9)  $35. 


A.  Charles  O.  Zuver,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.     E.  (9)  $212.09. 
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•All  alpbmnuixMrlo  charkcten  and  moiMtaiy  amounU  raf«r  to  racelpta  imd  ezpendltuns  on  page  3,  paragraphs  D  and  ■  of  tbe  Quarterly 
R^>ort  Form. 

The  following  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  third  calendar  quarter  of  1974: 

FxLx  Onx  Copt  WrrB  thx  SzcarrAXT  or  thz  Sxnats  and  Pilk  Two  Copns  With  tbx  Clox  or  thx  Housk  or  RiPaEsDfTATXVKs: 

Tills  page  (page  1)  Is  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

Placx  an  "X"  Bklow  thx  Appkopuatx  Lrms  ox  Pxcxtxx  in  thx  Box  at  thx  Right  or  thx  "Rkpokt"  Hxaoino  Bxlow: 

"PxxLiMiNAXT"  RxpoKT  ("Registration") :  To  "register."  place  an  "Z"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Qxjabtxrlt"  Report:  To  Indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  U  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "6,"  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  In  accordance  with  Instructions  wlU 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Tear:   19. 


REPORT 

PUXSUANT  TO  PXDEKAL  RXGUUiTION   Or  LOBBTINO   ACT 


p 

QUAKTXR                   1 

iBt 

3d 

3d 

4th 

(Mark  one  square  only)     | 

NoTX  ON  ITZM  "A". — (a)  In  Oenexal.    This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 

(I)  "Employee". — To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If  the 
"employee"  is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  Join  In 
filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 

(II)  "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 

(b)  SxPAKATE  Reports.    An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(1)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  becaiue  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 
(U)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


3.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Notx  on  Item  "B". — Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
that:  (o)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (b)  If  the  work  is  done  In  the  interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  both  persons  as  "employers" — is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer. — State  name,  address,  and  natxu-e  of  business.    If  there  Is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  "C".— (a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  Intereste,"  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "In  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — i  302(e) . 

(5)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests,  organizations  and  Individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  In  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 

C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Pttblications  In  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expendltiires  in  connection  with 
legislative    Interests    have    terminated. 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bUls. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  tbe 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  Issued  or  dis- 
tributed In  connection  with  legislative  In- 
terests, set  forth:  (o)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  dlstribuUon,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (If  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gut). 


(Answer  Items  1.  2,  and  3  In  the  space  below.    Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  Is  needed) 

4.  K  this  Is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (RegUtratlon)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antlcl- 
pated  expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  Is  to  be. 
ilt^K^-  *..o?Y.*'^"^  „^*P°''*-  «»l?«8a'-<l  tbls  Item  "C4'  and  fill  out  Item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)   with  a  "Quarterly"  Report  ^  k  s       *~  ""»-  »k«"ii*i.  w 
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A.  Dean  E.  Abrahamaon,  1093  26th  Avenua 
BE..  Minneapolis,  Minn.  66414. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  133  C  Street  SB..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.  (9)  $604.73. 

A.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  Concerned  Cable 
Television  Operators  For  a  Fair  Copyright 
Law.  P.O.  Box  389,  Painted  Post,  N.T.  14870. 

D.  (6)   $3,712.80.     E.  (9)  »2,444J2. 

A.  Alr-Condltlonlng  and  Refrigeration  In- 
stitute, 1815  North  Fort  Myer  Ortve,  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22209 

D.  (6)  9815.10.     E.  (9)  9774. 

A.  Air  Traffic  Control  Association,  Suite 
409,  ARBA  BuUdlng,  625  Schocd  Street  8W., 
Washington.  D.C.  20034. 

A.  Air  Tran^ort  Association  oS.  America. 
1709  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  911.280.93.    E.  (9)  911.280.93. 

A.  Alaskan  Arctic  Oas  Pipeline  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  979,  Alaska  Mutual  Bank  Building.  An- 
chorage, Alaska  99510. 

E.  (9)  98,425. 

A.  Roger  D.  Allan.  1967  E  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Tbe  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
30006. 

A.  Robert  Alvarez.  324  C  Street  SB..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  334  O 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

D.  (6)  91,166.66. 

A.  American  Association  of  Univentty 
Women,  2401  Virginia  Avenna  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)   9238.72.    E.  (9)  911.669.62. 

A.  American  Ccmservative  Union,  422  First 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  917.288.23.    E.  (9)  917.674.85. 

A.  The  American  Consulting  Engineers 
Coimcn.  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  713, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  97.500.    E.  (9)  97,600. 

A.  American  League  of  Anglers.  Inc..  810 
18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $12,334.     E.  (9)  916,790.62. 

A.  American  Life  Insurance  Association. 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  91,494.50. 

A.  American  Maritime  Association.  17  Bat- 
tery Place.  North  Building,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10004;  1612  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)  9973. 

A.  American  Nurses'  Association,  Inc.,  2420 
Pershing  Road,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108. 
D.  (6)   99,650.61.    E.  (9)   99.660.51. 

A.  American    Paratranslt    Institute,    6822 
Mlndello  Street,  Coral  Gables,  Fla. 
D.  (6)   99.287.    E.  (9)   97.041.00. 

A.  The  American  Society  of  Radiologic 
Technologists,  600  North  Minhtgan  Avenue. 
SiUte  836,  Chicago,  ni.  60611. 

D.  (6)  94,667.43.    E.  (9)   94.778.07. 


A.  American  Textile  Machinery  Aaaoeia- 
tlon,  1730  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
30036. 

D.  (6)  914.40. 


A.  Morrts  J.  Ami' 
Washington,  D.C. 


1341  O  Street.  No.  908. 


B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 1841  a  Street.  No.  908.  Washington,  D.O. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  910,000. 

A.  William  C.  Anderson.  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  226 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  HI. 

D.  (6)  93,687. 

A.  Apco  Oil  Corp..  1700  Houston  Natural 
Gas  Building,  Houston,  Tex.  77003. 

E.  (9)  91.073.68. 


A.  Clarence  A.  Arata.  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington Board  of  Trade.  1139  30th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
Trade.  1120  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  93,500. 

A.  Roy  A.  Archibald.  National  Education 
Association,  1705  Murchlson  Drive,  Burlln- 
game.  Calif.  94010. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1301 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O.  30036. 

D.  (6)   93.086.30.    E.  (9)  9100. 


A.  Arent,  Fox,  Klntner,  Plotkln  ft  Kahn, 
1815  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motor  ft  Equipment  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. 222  Cedar  Lane.  Teaneck,  NJr. 
07666. 

D.  (6)   9260.    E.  (9)   960. 


A.  Fred  Armstrong,  1967  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Tlie  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Wastiington. 
D.C.  30006. 

A.  Anudd  &  Porter,  1339  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  30088. 

B.  Commissioner  of  Baseball.  16  West  61st 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

E.  (9)  940. 

A.  Arnold  ft  Porter.  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Recording  Industry  Association  of 
America.  Inc.,  1  East  67th  Street.  New  York. 
N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  918,750.    E.  (9)  94,476.20. 

A.  Arnold  ft  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  State  Farm  Mutual  Automobile  In- 
surance Co.,  1  State  Farm  Plaza,  Blooming- 
ton,  ni.  61701. 

D.  (6)  99,519.    E.  (9)  9213. 

A.  Leonard  Arrow.  Room  731.  1346  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.O. 
20036. 

B.  Environmental  Action,  Inc..  Room  731, 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  91.384.62. 

A.  Joseph  Ashooh,  1967  E  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Associated  Employers  Inc..  8107  Broad- 
way. Suite  202.  San  Antonio.  Tex.  78209. 

E.  (9)  9421.42. 

A.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  Station,  Raymond  Plaza.  New- 
ark. N.J.  07102. 

D.  (6)  9255.    B.  (9)  990. 


A.  Associated  llilrd  dax  Mail  Users,  Suite 
607,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 
30006. 

D.  (6)  9300.     E.  (9)  9300. 

A.  Association  of  Oil  P^  Lines,  1726  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  9470. 

A.  Richard  E.  Ayres.  324  C  Street  SB.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Envlrcmmmtal  PoUcy  Oentw.  324  C 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  92.988. 

A.  Charles  W.  Bailey,  8316  Arlington  Boule- 
vard. Suite  600,  Fairfax.  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee.  8816 
Arlington  BoiUevard.  Siilte  600,  Fairfax.  Va. 
33030. 

A.  Markham  Ball,  BCenneth  I.  Schaner,  816 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW,  Washington.  D.O. 

aoooe. 

B.  Leva.  Hawes,  Symlngt<m,  Martin  ft  Op- 
penhelmer  for  Co(^>eratlve  for  American  Re- 
lief Everyv^ere.  Inc..  600  First  Avenue,  New 
Yoi*.  N.Y. 

A.  Emll  F.  Baker,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  WashlJigton,  DXI. 
30036. 

A.  David  O.  Banks.  Daniel  J.  TMoimim, 
Inc,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30006. 

B.  Danl^  J.  Edelman,  (for  American  Satety 
Belt  CouncU.  New  RocheUe.  N.Y.) 

D.   (6)   9300.  E.  (9)   947.76. 

A.  Jo  Ann  S.  Barefoot.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Realtors.  936  16th  Street  NW,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30006. 

B.  National  Assoclatkni  of  Realt<Hs.  16S 
Bast  Supnlor  Street,  Chicago.  HL  60611. 

D.  (6)  91,319.  B.  (9)  961.66. 

A.  Joseph  Baroody.  1100  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C, 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association.  Inc., 
1617  (German  Avenue,  Madison.  Wis. 

D.   (6)   <300.  E.   (9)   9150. 


A.  James  C.  Barr.  1156  16th  Street  MW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions,  1156  15th  Street  NW..  Washmgton, 
D.C.  30005. 

D.  (6)  9300.    E.  (9)  9117.60. 

A.  Roger  V.  Barth.  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Suite  412,  Washington.  T>JC.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Clinical  Chem- 
ists, 1726  K  Street  NW,  Washlngttxi.  D.a 
30006. 

A.  Davis  M.  Bstson.  1166  16th  Street  NW, 
Suite  611,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Ethyl  Corp.  1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
611,  Washington,  D.C.  30008. 

D.  (6)  91.400. 


A.  Christine  T.  Beatty,  Suite  911.  1730 
Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

B.  St.  Joe  lOnerals  C<»p,  360  Park  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  91,500. 

A.  Orren  Beaty,  417  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE, 
Washington,  D.C.  30003. 

B.  National  Association  of  Railroad  Pas- 
sengers, 417  New  Jersey.  Avenue  SE,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30003. 

D.  (6)  94,307.76. 


A.  Winston  Everett  Beil,  P.O.  Box  1718.  Las 
Vegas.  Nev.  89101. 
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A.  James  Bemhart,  1776  K  Street  NW.  SiUte 
200,  Washington.  D.C.  2000«. 

B.  Motorola  Inc.,  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
200.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  MOO.     E.  (9)  9100. 

A.  Andrew  J.  BlemUler,  815  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  oi  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  81S  16tli 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $10,346.     E.   (9)    9304.46. 


A.  Unda  M.  Billings.  Sierra  Club,  324  C 
Street  SE.,  Washington.  DC.  20003. 

B.  Sierra  Club.  1050  Mills  Tower.  220  Bush 
Street.  San  Pranclsco.  Calif.  94104. 

D.   (6)    93.825.     E.   (9)   9265. 


A.  Brent  Blackwelder,  324  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  DC.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  324  C 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.   (6)   91,493.77. 

A.  Richard  W.  Blake.  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Sugarbeet  Growers  Federation, 
Greeley  National  Plaza.  Suite  740,  Oreeley, 
Colo.  80631;  1776  K  Street,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Larry  Blanchard,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman   Avenue,  Madison,   Wis. 

D.   (6)   9952.     E.   (9)   977.73. 

A.  Boasbei-g.  Hewes.  Klores  &  Kass,  1226 
19th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Board  of  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Associations.  291  Broadway.  New  York, 
N.Y.  10007. 

D.   (6)   95,180.05. 

A.  Mark  Borlnsky.  1910  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Council  to  Control  Handguns. 
1910  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Rodney  A.  Bower.  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Federation  of  Profes- 
sional &  Technical  Engineers.  AFL-CIO,  1 126 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    9240.     E.   (9)   930. 

A.  William  W.  Brackett.  Alaskan  Arctic 
Gas  Study  Co.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  230.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Alaskan  Arctic  Gas  Study  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
979,  Alaska  Mutual  Bank  Building,  Anchor- 
age. Alaska  99510. 

D.   (6)   94.500.     E.   (9)   9100. 


A.  Gene  M.  Bradley,  955  L  "Enfant  Plaza 
North  SW..  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  The  Boeing  Company,  P.O.  Box  3707. 
Seattle.  Wash.  98124. 

D.   (6)    9700.     E.   (9)    91.102. 


A.  George  E.  Bradley,  Organization  of  Pro- 
fessional Employees  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Room  1247,  South  Building. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  14th  Street  and 
Independence  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20250. 

B.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  USDA  (OPEDA) .  Room  1247,  South  Build- 
ing. Department  of  Agriculture.  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)   91,260.     E.   (9)    925. 

A.  Cyril  F.  Brickfield,  MUler.  Singer, 
Mlchaelson,  Brickfield  &  Ralves,  1909  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association, 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons,  1909 
K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  9316.10. 


A.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express 
and  Station  Employes,  6300  River  Road,  Roae- 
mont.  111.  60018. 

D.  (6)  929.805.82.     K.  (9)  929.805.82. 


A.  Joe  B.  Browder,  324  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental    Policy    Center,    324    C 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)   91.760.02.     E.  (9)   963.99. 


A.  Travis  Taylor  Brown,  2526  49th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  David  A.  Bunn.  121 1  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The    Hearst    Corporation,    959    Eighth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  9900.     E.  (9)  9300. 


A.  David  A.  Bunn,  1211  Connecticut  Ave* 
nue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Magazine    Publishers    Association,    675 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  94,000.     E.  (9)  9300. 

A.  J.  J.  Burke,  Jr..  40  East  Broadway.  Butte, 
Mont.  59701. 

B.  The  Montana  Power  Co..  Butte,  Mont. 
59701. 

E.  (9)  917.48. 


A.  Charles  S.  Bums.  Phelps  Dodge  Corp., 
1620  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Phelps  Dodge  Corp.,  300  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  NY.  10022. 

D.    (6)    91.200.     E.    (9)    9331.45. 

A.  David  W.  Calfee  HI.  324  C  Street  SE.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  324  C 
Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  91,252.50. 

A.  P.  Murray  Callahan.  Suite  1300,  1700  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Home  Furnishings  Repre- 
sentatives Association.  666  Lakeshore  Drive, 
Suite  1726,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  9125.     E.  (9)  9139.50. 


A.  Donald  L.  Calvin.  11  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10005. 

B.  New   York   Stock    Exchange,    11    Wall 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 


A.  Charles  Argyll  Campbell,  1615  H  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  VSJi.., 
1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

E.  (9)  9265. 

A.  Ross  Capon.  417  New  Jersey  Avenue  BE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Association  of  Railroad  Pas- 
sengers. 417  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE..  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20003. 

D.   (6)    93.230.88. 

A.  Charles  R.  Carlisle.  Suite  911, 1730  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  St.  Joe  Minerals  Corp.  250  Park  Avenue, 
New  Yrrk,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   ^6)    95.300.     E.   (9)    9216.45. 


A.  Chapln  Carpenter.  Jr..  Magazine  Pub- 
lishers Association.  Inc..  1629  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers  Association,  Inc., 
576  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.   (6)    91,000.     B.   (9)   9300. 

A.  Alfred  Carr.  1201  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   94,629.30.     E.   (9)   9450.66. 


A.  Richard  M.  Carrlgan.  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National    Education    Association,    1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   94399.90.     E.   (9)   9237.44. 


A.  Charles  M.  Carroll,  1225  19th  Street  NW.» 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  DOA  International,  Inc.,  1225  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)   9821.25.     E.   (9)   914.26. 

A.  Charles  T.  Carroll,  1957  E  Street  NW.> 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contract(M«  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)   91,000. 

A.  Jared  O.  Carter,  P.O.  Box  720,  Uklab, 
Calif.  95482. 

B.  Gulf  Interstate  Engineering  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
1916,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.   (6)   92,600. 

A.  Casey,  Lane  &  Mlttendorf,  815  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Apco  Oil  Corp.,  1700  Houston  Natural 
Oas  Building,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

D.   (6)   91.025.     E.   (9)   961.49. 

A.  Casey,  Lane  &  Mlttendorf,  816  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Arctic  Oas  Study  Company,  1730  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)   923.217.50.     E.   (9)    9424.08. 

A.  Casey.  Lane  &  Mlttendorf,  815  Connec- 
ticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Northwest  Energy  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1526, 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  84110. 

D.   (6)    93,575.     E.   (9)    9149.48. 

A.  Rita  L.  Castle,  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  312,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Organization  of  Plastics  Processors. 
1709  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  312,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    93,692.28. 

A.  Donald  E.  Channell.  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  22044. 

B.  Southern  Furniture  Manufacturing 
Association.  P.O.  Box  951.  High  Point,  N.C. 
27261. 

D.   (6)   996.000.     E.   (9)    91,318. 

A.  Gale  H.  Chapman.  5300  Wllllston  Road, 
Mlnnetonka,  Minn.  55343. 

B.  Upper  Mississippi  Waterway  Associa- 
tion, 700  Midland  Bank  Building,  Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.  55401. 

A.  Linda  Chavez,  American  Federation  of 
Teachers,  AFL-CIO,  11  Dupont  Circle  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  AFL- 
CIO,  1 1  Dupont  Circle  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)    93.062.49.     E.   (9)    9124.78. 


A.  Linda  Chavez,    1201    16th   Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National    Education    Association,    1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $3,631.95.     E.   (9)   9178.94. 


A.  Joan  Claybrook,  133  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch    (Public  Citizen),  183 
C  Street  SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.   (6)   93,000. 


A.  Charles  M.   Clusen,   324   C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Sierra    Club,    1060    Mills    Tower,    San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94104. 

D.   (6)    93.925.     E.   (9)   9213. 
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A.  COAUUon  Against  Strip  Mining.  324  C 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
D.   (6)   92,002.     E.   (9)   93.421.61. 


A.  Carl  A.  S.  Coan,  Jr..  15th  &  M  Streets 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  15th  &  M  Streets  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)   98,437.50.     E.  (9)   9812.68. 

A.  The  Coca-Cola  Bottlers'  Association,  166 
16th  Street  NW.,  Atlanta,  0&.  30318. 

E.  (9)   9112.08. 

A.  Lynn  R.  Coleman,  Vinson,  Elklns,  Searls, 
Connally  &  Smith,  Suite  1120,  1701  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  91.700. 

A.  Collier,  Shanon.  Rill  and  Edwards,  1666 
K  Street  NW.,  Waishlngton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Cylinder  Manufacturers  Com- 
mittee, 1666  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)   950. 

A.  The  Committee  of  Publicly  Owned 
Companies,  22  Thames  Street,  New  Yatt.,  N.Y. 
10006. 

D.   (6)   964,000.     E.   (9)   961.230.71. 

A.  Committee  on  Modem,  Efficient  Trans- 
portation (COMKT),  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  No.  1200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    96,500.     E.   (9)   911.644.56. 

A.  Computer  Industry  Association,  1911 
North  Port  Myer  Drive,  Suite  801,  Arlington, 
Va.  22209. 

D.   (6)    9138,927.     E.   (9)   96,997. 

A.  Congress  Watch   (Public  Citizen),  133 
C  Street  SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
D.   (6)   921,263.59.     E.   (9)   9214163.59. 


A.  Albert  J.  Conners,  Air  Force  Sergeants 
Association  Ing.,  1608  Plttsfield  Laue,  Bowie, 
Md.  20715. 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association,  Inc., 
4235  28th  Avenue,  Marlow  Heights.  Md.  20031. 

A.  Consumer  Action  Now.  Inc.,  30  East  68th 
Street.  New  York.  NY. 

D.  (6)   $475.30.     E.   (9)   9927.40. 

A.  Council  of  Construction  Employers. 
Inc..  1625  I  Street  NW..  Suite  711,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomis.  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Classroom  F^rlodical  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomis,  10(X)  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Industrial  Diamond  Association  of 
America.  59  East  Main  Street,  Moorestown. 
NJ.  08057. 


A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Linen  Supply  Association  of  America, 
917  Arthur  Godfrey  Boulevard,  Miami,  Fla. 
33140. 

A.  Counlhan,  C^ksey  &  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Casualty  ft 
Surety  Agents,  5225  Wisconsin  Ayenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  80015. 

A.  Counlhan,  Cftsey  &  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 


B.  National  Association  of  Printing  Ink 
ICanufacturers,  101  Executive  Building, 
Elmsford,  N.Y.  10523. 


A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Waslilngton,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Optical  Manufacturers  Association,  1730 
North  Lynn  Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Can  Co..  Greenwich,  Conn. 
E.  (9)   91.773.66. 


A.  Carol  A.  Cowgill,  470  L'Enfant  Plaza 
East  SW.,  Suite  3100,  Washington,  D.C.  20034. 

B.  American  Academy  of  Family  Physi- 
cians, 470  L'Enfant  Plaza  East  NW..  Suite 
3100.  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

D.   (6)   9460.     E.  (9)   9259.26. 


A.  Elizabeth  M.  Cox,  c/o  NOW  Legislative 
Office,  1266  National  Press  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20045. 

B.  National  Organization  for  Women,  Inc., 
1266  National  Press  BviUdlng,  Washington, 
D.C.  20045. 

D.  (6)  93,249.99.    E.  (9)  9328.11. 


A.  Roger  C.  Cramton,  Cornell  Law  School. 
Ithaca,  N.Y.  14850. 

B.  Legal   Services  Corp.,   733   16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  9300.     E.  (9)  9160. 


A.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 
D.  (6)   98,233.     E.  (9)   91359.54. 

A.  Richard  C.  Creighton,  1957  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 


A.  Cuba  Claims  Association.  Executive 
Committee.  P.O.  Box  014004.  Miami.  Fla. 
33131. 

B.  (9)  980.60. 

A.  Frank  Cummlngs,  Gall,  Lane  and  Pow- 
ell. 1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronics 
Engineers,  345  East  47th  Street.  New  Yoric. 
N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)   92.900. 


A.  John  T.  Curran.  Laborers'  International 
Union  of  North  America,  AFL-CIO,  905  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  AFL-CIO,  905  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   911,457.69.     E.   (9)   91.595.32. 

A.  Robert  J.  Cushman.  15th  and  M  Streets 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  15th  and  M  Sla-eets 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  92300.     E.  (9)  9162.02. 


A.  John  C.  Datt,  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  425  13th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  m. 

D.  (6)  94375.     E.  (9)  989.03. 

A.  R.  HUton  Davis,  1615  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.A., 
1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20062. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson,  723  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Atlantic  Time  Products  et  al.,  St.  Croix, 
VJ. 

D.  (6)  96,987. 


A.  Donald  S.  Dawscm,  723  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Opticians  Association  of  America,  1260 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  DawscHi.  RlddeU,  Taylor,  Davis  ft  Hol- 
royd.  733  Washington  BuUding.  Washington. 
D.C.  30006. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association.  1709  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30005. 

A.  Dawson.  RiddeU,  Taylor,  Davis  &  Hol- 
royd.  723  Washington  Building,  Washington. 
D.C.  30006. 

B.  Association  of  Plaintiffs  Trial  Attorneys 
for  Metropolitan  Washington.  D.C.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 

A.  Dawson.  Riddell,  Taylor,  Davis  &  Hol- 
royd,  723  Washington  Building,  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Beneficial  Finance  Co.,  Morristown,  NJ. 
D.  (6)  $6350. 

A.  Dawson.  Riddell,  Taylw,  Davis  ft  Hol- 
royd,  723  Washington  Building,  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  CJ.T.  Financial  Corp..  650  Madison  Ave- 
nue. New  YM-k.  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Dawson.  Riddell.  Taylor,  Davis  ft  Hol- 
royd,  723  Washington  BuUding,  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Consumer  Credit  Insurance  Association. 
307  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  m. 
60601. 

A.  Dawson.  Riddell,  Taylor,  Davis  ft  Hol- 
royd,  823  Washington  Building,  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  United  States  Brewers  Association.  Inc.. 
1750  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Dealer  Bank  Association.  P.O.  Box  8796. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63102. 

B.  (9)  9753. 

A.  DeHart  and  Brolde.  Inc..  1505  23d  Stzeet 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30037. 

B.  CouncU  on  Foundations,  888  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  9305.     E.  (9)  978.15. 

A.  DeHart  and  Brolde.  Inc..  1505  22d  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Kansas  City  Southern  Industries,  Inc., 
114  West  11th  Street.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64105. 

D.  (6)   $210.     E.   (9)    $4935. 

A.  DeHart  and  Brolde.  Inc.,  1505  22d  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Recording  Industry  Association  at 
America,  Inc..  1  East  57th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)   $1,716.     E.   (9)   $8835. 


A.  DeHart  and  Brolde,  Inc.,  1505  22d  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Recycled  Paperboard  Divl^on  of  the 
American  Paper  Institute,  260  Kfadlson  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

D.   (6)    $1,005.     E.   (9)    $82.35. 


A.  Ray  Denlson,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $7,969.     E.   (9)   $347.69. 


A.  L.  B.  Dennis,  Brotherhood  of  Railway. 
Airline  tmd  Steamship  Clerks.  Freight  Han- 
dlers. Express  and  Station  Employes.  815 
16tb  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express 
and  Station  Employes.  6300  River  Road, 
Rosemont,  HI.  60018. 

D.  (6)   $1,050.     E.  (9)   $170.89. 
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A.  C.  H.  DeVaney.  American  Fann  Bureau 
FedM^tlon,  426  13th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Fe<toratlon,  326 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111. 

D.  (fl)   93,000. 

A.  DQA    International,    Inc.,    1230    19th 
Street  NW..  Washlngrton.  D.C.  20038. 
D.   (6)    $3,307.00.     E.   (9)    938,662.69. 

A.  Jane  Dlckaon,  Phelps  Dodge  Corp.,  1630 
I  Street  NW.,   Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Phelps  Dodge  Corp..  300  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)   9300.     E.   (9)   932. 

A.  Dlcksteln,  Shapiro  &  MotIu,  1730  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  tor  the  Martin  Report, 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Dlcksteln,  Shapiro  &  Morln,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Federated  Investors.  Inc.,  Pittsburgh. 
Pa.:  Vance,  Sanders  &  Co..  Boston,  Mass.; 
Fidelity  Management  Sc  Research  Co.. 
Boston,  Mass. 

A.  Dlcksteln,  Shapiro  &  Morln.  1735  New 
Tork  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Tennessee  Oas  Transmission  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  2511.  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

A.  Disabled  Officers  Association.  1612  K 
Street  NW..  Suite  No.  310,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

E.   (9)  93,709.75. 

A.  DK  Consultants,  Inc.,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  402,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Sod  Producers  Association. 
Hastings,  Nebr.  68901. 

D.  (6)  9150.     E.  (9)  9160. 

A.  DK  Consultants,  Inc.,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  402,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  BUI  Blakemore,  P.O.  Box  4605,  Midland, 
Tex.  79701. 

D.  (6)   9100.     E.  (9)   9100. 

A.  DK  Consultants,  Inc..  918  16th  Street 
NW..  State  402,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Buck  &  Doe  Valley,  Farm's  Co.,  Coats- 
vUle,  Pa. 

D.  (6)  96,000.     E.  (9)  96,000. 

A.  DK  Consultants,  Inc.,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  402,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  CLEW,  Inc.,  6626  Poplar.  Memphis, 
Tenn.  38117. 

D.  (6)  91.009.27.     E.  (9)  91,709J7. 

A.  DK  Consultants,  Inc.,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  402,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  OUTen  Industries,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  10821, 
Dallas.  Tex.  75207. 

D.  (6)  95,000.     E.  (9)  95,000. 

A.  DK  Consultants,  Inc.,  918  16th  Street 
NW..  Suite  402,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ouardsmark,  Inc.,  22  South  Second 
Street,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)  943.34.     E.  (9)  94334. 

A.  DK  Consultants,  Inc.,  918  leth  Street 
NW.,  Suite  402.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Helena  Vertac.  5100  Poplar  Avenue, 
Memphis,  Tenn.  38137. 

D.  (6)  93,269.10.     E.  (9)  93,269.10. 

A.  DK  Consultants,  Inc.,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  402,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  T.  J.  Jarret,  1209  Grlner,  Del  Rio,  Tex. 
78840. 

D.  (6)  9100.     E.  (9)  9100. 

A.  DK  Consultants,  Inc.,  918  16th  Street 
NW..  Suit*  402.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


B.  Longfellow  Corp..  P.O.  Box  4606.  Mid- 
land, Tex.  79701. 

D.  (6)  96,000.     B.  (9)  9«.000. 


A.  DK  Consultants,  Inc.,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  402,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Norton    Manufacturing   Co..   P.O.   Box 
9067,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)  91.600.     E.  (9)  91.600. 

A.  DK  Consultants,  Inc.,  918  16th  Street 
NW..  Suite  402,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Rosa  Kreamer  Hardwood  Veneers.  1667 
Lamar  Avenue.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

A.  DK  Consultants,  Inc.,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  402,  Washington,  D.C.  20006  . 

B.  Texas  Sheep  and  Goat  Raisers  Associa- 
tion, P.O.  Box  1486,  San  Angelo,  Tex.  76901. 

D.  (6)  91,000.     E.  (9)  91.000. 

A.  DK  Consultants.  Inc..  918  16th  Street 
NW.  Suite  402,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Tom  J.  Yates.  Iloute  1.  Box  149,  Rings- 
land,  Tex.  78639. 

D.  (6)  9100.     E.  (9)  9100. 

A.  Evelyn   Dubrow,    1710  Broadway,   New 
York,  N.Y.  10019. 

B.  International  Ladles'  Garment  Workers' 
ITnlon,  1710  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  94,896.46.    E.  (9)  93,309.68. 


A.  Louise  C.  Dunlap,  324  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  324  C 
Street  SE..  Washington,  D.C.  30003. 

D.  (6)  93,499.98.    E.  (9)  9215.48. 

A.  John  H.  Dunne.  1126  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Federation  of  Professional 
and  Technical  Engineers,  AFL-CIO,  1126 
leth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  9600.    E.  (9)  9100. 

A.  David  Dunning,  1909  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association/ 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
1909  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20049. 

B.  (9)  960.70. 


A.  A.  Blakeman  Early,  Room  731,  1346  Con- 
necticut Ave  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Environmental  Action,  Inc.,  Room  731, 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)   91.369.34. 

A.  Donald  R.  Ebe,  1800  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
800,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Goodyear  Tire  St  Rubber  Co..  Akron. 
Ohio  44316. 


A.  Daniel  J.  Edelman.  Inc..  1730  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  American  Safety  Belt  Council,  Inc..  New 
Rochelle,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  93,000.    B.  (9)  9700. 

A.  Edelman  International  Corp.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Aerospatiale,  c/o  DOA  International, 
1226  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20026. 

D.  (6)  937.760.    E.  (9)  917,108.10. 

A.  Hallett  D.  Edson,  956  North  Monroe 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22301. 

B.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services,  966  North  Monroe  Street,  Arlington, 
Va.  22201. 

D.  (6)  92,013J>0. 


A.  George  K.  EUades.  1601  Wilson  Boule- 
vard. Arlington.  Va.  22209. 


B.  Imported  Hardwood  Products 
tlon.  Inc..  1001  Wilson  Boulevard.  Arlington. 
Va.  33209. 

D.  (0)  9700.    E.  (9)  9300. 

A.  John  C.  Ellis.  1907  B  Street  NW..  Ws«h- 
Ington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1907  E  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
30006. 

A.  Dorothy  A.  EUsworth,  Brotherhood  of 
Railway,  Airline  and  Steamship  Clerks. 
Freight  Handlers.  Express  and  Station  Em- 
ployes, 816  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  30006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express 
and  Station  Employes,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont.  111.  60018. 

D.  (6)  98,250.     E.  (9)  91.696.70. 


A.  Roy  Elson,  1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  National   Association   of   Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  94,200.     E.  (9)  9787.60. 


A.  Employee  Relocation  Council,  Inc.,  333 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  m.  60401. 
E.  (9)  92,439.64. 


A.   Energy   Action   Committee,   Inc.,   1166 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  980.741.50.     E.  (9)  967.408.56. 


A.  Environmental  Action,  Inc.,  Room  731, 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  99,032.63.     E.  (9)  99,032.63. 

A.    Environmental    Policy   Center,    324   O 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
D.  (6)  938,380.     E.  (9)  936.635.61. 


A.  Ethyl  Corporation.  1156  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  611,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 
E.  (9)  91.400. 


A.  Leon  Felix,  Jr.,  National  Education  As- 
sociation, 1419  Joan  Drive,  Palatine,  111.  60067. 

B.  National    Education   Association,    1301 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  92.927.30.     E.  (9)  976. 


A.  Fensterwald    &    Ohlhausen.    910    16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation,  Inc.. 
11  West  60th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10033. 

D.  (6)  93,600.     B.  (9)  91.236.02. 


A.  C.  H.  Fields.  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration. 426  13th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  226 
Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge,  111. 

D.  (6)  93,063.     E.  (9)  964.36. 


A.  James  H.  Fitzgerald,  767  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10023. 

B.  The  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,  Inc..  707  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  9900.     E.  (9)  9400. 


A.  Robert  R.  Fitzgerald,  13174  Putnam  Cir- 
cle, Woodbrldge,  Va.  22191. 

B.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services,  966  North  Monroe  Street,  Arlington. 
Va.  22201. 

D.  (6)  92,800. 

A.  Francis  R.  Fleming,  1101  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co., 
8M  Center,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  66101. 

D.  (6)  92.000. 

A.  Soger  Fleming,  American  Farm  Bureau 
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Federation,  425  13th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.O. 

B.  Amerleaa  Varm  Bureau  Fedaratkni,  226 
Touhy  Aventw.  Park  BIdge.  XIL 

D.  (6)  92.170.    B.  (9)  918X>«. 

A.  Oarl  J.  Flsps,  The  Oreyhound  Corp.. 
1629  K  Street  NW..  Suite  800,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Greyhound  Corp.  Greyhound  Tower, 
Phoenix,  Arls.  80077. 

D.  (6)  970.    E.  (9)  $17. 

A.  James  F.  Fort.  1101  16th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  303,  Washington,  D.C.  20000. 

B.  United  Paroel  Service.  1101  10th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  302,  Washington,  D.C.  20000. 

D.  (6)  9674.    B.  (9)  9096.61, 

A.  Ronald  C.  Frankis,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.  (6)  91.137.     E.  (9)  949.23. 

A.  Gary  R.  Frlnk.  2536  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  The  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty,  101  Farming- 
ton  Avenue,  Hartford,  Conn.  06115. 

D.  (6)  9700. 

A.  Gary  R.  Frlnk,  2535  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Effective  No- 
Fault,  2535  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

D.  (6)  91,950. 

A.  Robert  D.  Fritz,  Brotherhood  Railway, 
Airline  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Han- 
dlers, Express  and  Station  Employes.  816  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  RaUway,  Airline  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express 
and  Station  Employes,  6300  River  Road, 
Rosemont,  HI.  60018. 

D.  (6)  9456.     E.  (9)  956830. 

A.  Terry  D.  Garcia,  6801  Quantrell  Avenue, 
No.  409,  Alexandria,  Va.  22313. 

B.  World  Federalists,  UJ5-A.,  1424  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  92,500.     E.  (9)  9900. 

A.  John  GentUle,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
30006. 

A.  Louis  Oerber.  1925  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  93.228.90.     E.  (9)  93.476.44. 

A.  Vernle  R.  Oleason  m,  American  Farm 
Btireau  Federation,  426  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  HI. 

D.  (6)  93.125.     B.  (9)  914.63. 


A.  Godfrey  Associates.  Inc.,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Wcuhlngton,  D.C.  20006. 
E.  (9)  9329.21. 

A.  Horace    D.   Godfrey,   918    16th    Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Godfrey    Associates,    918    16th    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  9375.     E.  (9)  9329.31. 


A.  Howard  Goldberg,  1226  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  DOA    International    Inc..    1336    19th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  963.50. 

A.  Ruth  Qonze,  3600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 


B.  American  Public  Power  Association. 
2600  l^rginia  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

D.  (6)  9400. 

A.  Michael  Goodman,  15th  and  M  Streets 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  16th  and  M  Streets 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  93,749.99.    E.  (9)  937636. 


A.  James  W.  Green,  1301  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  National   Education  Associaticm.   1201 
16iai  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   96,045.     E.  (9)  9402.80. 


A.  Jill    L.    Greenbaiun,    2001    Plymouth 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20012. 

B.  National  Taxpayers  Union,  325  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  9750.     E.  (9)  9210. 


A.  Dale  Greenwood,   302   Hoge   Building, 
Seattle.  Wash.  98104. 

B.  Washington  Railroad  Association.  302 
Hoge  BiOldlng,  Seattle,  Wash.  98104. 


A.  Grocery  Mantifacturers  of  America, 
Inc..  1425  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  900,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 


A.  James  Hacking,  1909  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association/ 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 
1909  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20049. 

E.  (9)  9185.01. 


A.  Keith  Halllday,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  Third  Class  MaU  Users,  1725 
K  Street,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  9300. 

A.  Thomas  A  Hammer,  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bvuvau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111. 

D.    (6)    92,625.     E.    (9)    936.20. 


A.  Andrew  E.  Hare,  8316  Arlington  Boxile- 
vard.  Suite  600,  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Conunittee, 
8318  ArUngton  Boulevard,  Suite  600,  Fairfax, 
Va.  22030. 

D.  (6)  9661.     E.  (9)  $211. 


A,  Donald  L.  Harlow,  Air  Force  Sergeants 
Association,  Inc.,  310  Riley  Street,  Falls 
Church,  Va.  22046. 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association,  Inc., 
4236  28th  Avenue,  Marlow  Heights,  Md. 
20031. 

A.  Robert  E.  Harman,  1201  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  93,600.     E.  (9)  976. 


A.  WiUlam  C.   Hart,    1626   I   Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Columbia  Gas  System  Service  Corp.,  20 
Montchanln  Road,  Wilmington,  Del.  19807. 

D.   (6)    9612.60.     E.   (9)    9862.65. 


A.  Richard  A.  Henneges,  1730  Rhode  Is- 
land Avenue  NW..  Washinigton.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association.  Inc« 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madlsm.  Wis. 

D.  (6)   91.068.     E.  (9)   9071.04. 


A.  Heavy  Duty  Truck  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, Suite  1300,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  9120.    E.  (9)  9124.00. 


A.  Hewes  &  Wolf,  1720  I  Street  NW..  Suit* 
400,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bart  B.  Chamberlain.  Jr..  Citronelle- 
Mobile  Gathering,  Inc.,  717  First  Federal 
Tower.  Mobile.  AU.  36616. 

D.  (6)  91.000.    E.  (9)  9133.38. 

A.  Hewes  &  Wolf,  1720  I  Street  NW..  StUta 
400,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Petroleum  Association. 
Building  2.  Suite  D,  2101  North  Ftont  Street, 
Harrlsburg.  Pa.  17110. 

D.  (6)  91.000.    E.  (9)  91,043.60. 

A.  Janet  Hieber.  324  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center.  324  0 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)   9781.25. 


A.  Hill,  Christopher  and  Phillips,  2000  L 
Street  NW.,  Washbigton.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Closed-End  Investment 
Companies,  c/o  Malcom  Smith,  330  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

O.   (6)   91.688.     E.  (9)   922S3. 


A.  Arthur  Hlntze.  1967  E  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington  D.C. 
20006. 


A.  Robert  Hltzhusen,  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  425  13th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ing^n,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  HI. 

D.  (6)  92.250.    E.  (9)  92338. 


A.  Ralph  D.  Hodges,  Jr.,  National  Forest 
Products   Association,   Washington.   D.C. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association. 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)   9359.46. 

A.  Holiday  Inns,  Inc.,  3742  Lamar  Avenue, 
Memphis,  Tenn.  38118. 
E.  (9)   91.646. 


A.  John  F.  Horty,  4614  Fifth  Avenue,  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.  15213. 

B.  Council  of  Community  Hospitals,  4614 
Fifth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15213. 

A.  C.  T.  Hoversten,  209  West  53d  Street. 
Western  Springs,  111.  60558. 

B.  National  Advertising  Co.,  6850  South 
Harlem  Avenue,  Bedford  Park.  Argo.  HI. 
60501. 

D.  (6)  9300. 

A.  Karl  T.  Hoyle.  Independent  Bankers  As- 
sociation of  America,  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  203,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  Sauk  Centre,  Minn.  56378. 

E.  (9)  980533. 

A.  Casey  Hughes,  care  of  NOW  Legldative 
Office,  1266  National  Press  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20045. 

B.  National  Organization  for  Women,  Inc., 
1266  National  Press  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.  20045. 

D.   (6)    93.588.07.     E.  (9)    9751.61. 


A.  Barbara  HeUer.  324  C  Street  SE..  Wash-  „\T^^  ^  J?'?^'  ^^  ^  ^*^*  *^- 
i«^r»^TTir«   oSwj                  o\.rBv<.  oa.,  noBu  Washington,  D.C.  20049. 

ingion.  u.o.  suwia.  ^   National  Retired  Teachers  AssocUtlon/ 

B.  Environmental   Policy   Center,    324   0  American  Association  of  Retired  Persons,  1909 
Street  SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003.  k  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20049. 

D.  (6)  9463.60.    B.  (9)  $380.19.  E.  (9)  9111.62. 
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A.  Gregory  A.  Humphrey,  11  Dupont  Circle 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  200M. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  AFL- 
CIO.  11  Dupont  Circle  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036 

D.   (6)  tT.iaS.     E.   (9)   $349.47. 

A.  David  J.  Humphreys,  Paulson  and 
Humphreys,  1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Recreation  Vehicle  Industry  Association, 
P.O.  Box  203,  14650  Lee  Road.  ChantUly,  Va. 
22021. 

D.   (6)  $15,000.     E.  (9)  $4. 

A.  Oerard  P.  Hurley,  Suite  602,  1129  aoth 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Club  Association.  Suite  602, 
1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)  $626.     E.   (9)  $80. 

A.  David  L.  Ivey,  National  Parking  Associa- 
tion, 1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Parking  Association,  1101  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)     $2,437.50.     E.   (9)    $32.45. 

A.  Japanese  American  Citizens  League, 
1765  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
941 15 

D.   (6)  $3,130.     E.   (9)  $687. 

A.  Qary  L.  Jarmln.  422  First  Street  8E., 
Washington,  DC.  20003. 

B.  American  Conservative  Union.  422  First 
Street  SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,373.10. 

A.  David  M.  Jenkins.  1775  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  315,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Miles  Laboratories,  Inc.,  1127  Myrtle 
Street.  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 

E.  (9)  $243. 

A.  Ronald  P.  Johnsen.  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Suite  302,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Columbia  Gas  System  Service  Corp.,  20 
Montchanln   Road.    Wilmington.  Del.    19807. 

O.  (6)  $175.     E.  (9)  $38.70. 


A.  Stuart  H.  Johnson.  Jr..  910  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  New  York  Dock  Railway,  334  Furman 
Street.  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $587.50.     E.  (9)  $35.60. 


A.  David  Johnston,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1967  E  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 


A.  Jones,  Day.  Reavls  St  Pogue,  1100  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways,  Inc.,  Pan 
Am  Building,  New  Tork,  N.Y.  10017. 

E.  (9)  $38. 


A.  Ernest  W.  Jones.  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 


A.  Ronald    K.    Jones.   7841    Doane  Court, 
^rlngfleld.  Va.  22162. 

B.  Manufactured  Hotislng  Institute,  14650 
Lee  Road,  ChantUly,  Va.  22021. 

D.   (6)  $5,530.     E.  (9)  $19.24. 


A.  Robert  E.  Jullano,  Hotel  and  Restau- 
rant Employees  and  Bartenders  International 
Union,  1666  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  304,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20006. 

B.  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees  and 
Bartenders    International    Union.    120    East 


Fourth  Street.  13th  Floor,  Cincinnati,  CXilo 
46202. 

D.  (6)  $7,800.     E.  (9)  $4,094.66. 

A.  Emanuel  M.  Kay.  491  National  Press 
BuUdlng.  Washington.  DC.  20045. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Association,  491 
National  Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20046. 

E.  (9)  $76.72. 

A.  George  J.  Kelley,  Blue  Cross  Association, 
1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Blue  CroM  Association,  840  North  Lake 
Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $626. 

A.  James  J.  Kelly,  Brotherhood  of  Railway. 
Airline  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight 
Handlers,  Express  and  Station  Employes. 
815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers.  Express 
and  Station  Employes.  6300  River  Road, 
Rosemont.  111.  60018. 

A.  James  J.  Kennedy.  Jr.,  Brotherhood  of 
Railway,  Airline  and  Steamship  Clerks, 
Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Station  Em- 
ployes. 815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers.  Express 
and  Station  Employes,  6300  River  Road. 
Rosemont,  111.  60018. 

D.  (6)  $7,000.     E.  (9)  $4,656. 

A.  Carl  F.  Kettler.  1709  New  Tork  Avenue. 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America. 
1709  New  Tork  Avenue.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,625.     E.  (9)  $395.72. 

A.  Peter  M.  Klrby.  1709  New  Tork  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association,  1709  New 
(ork  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

(6)   $2,031.25.     E.   (9)   $320.14. 

1  K.  Klrkpatrlck,  Jr.,  1000  OuachlU 
Ming.  Monroe,  La.  71201. 
B.  NatlOMl  Association  of  Manufacturers 
of    Agrlculutc%l^  Trailers,    Inc.,    421    North 
Crockett  Street,  Sherman,  Tex.  75090. 

E.  (9)  $2.53. 

A.  Jeffrey  W.  Knight,  620  C  Street  SE., 
Washington.  DC.  20003. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  620  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,100. 


A.  John  S.  Knox,  Jr.,  168  16th  Street  NW., 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30318. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Bottlers'  Association,  168 
16th  Street  NW..  Atlanta.  Ga.  30318. 

D.  (6)  $80. 

A.  Louis  C.  Kramp  &  Associates,  1819  H 
Street  NW..  Suite  420.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Holiday  Inns,  Inc..  Memphis,  Tenn. 
D.  (6)  $1,546. 

A.  Daniel  M.  Kush.  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  USA.  1616 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20062. 


A.  Ralph  D.  B.  Lalme.  National  Education 
Association,  246  Northampton  Drive,  WlUlng- 
boro,  N.J.  08046. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $3,086.20.     E.   (9)   $75. 


A.  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  1411  Rocke- 
feller BuUdlng,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44113. 

A.  Lane  and  Edson.  1026  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Suite  707,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Leased  Housing  Association, 
Suite  707.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $450. 


A.  Laurence  F.  Lane,  1909  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association/ 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 
1909  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20049. 

K.  (9)   $461.04. 

A.  Clifford  C.  LaPlante.  965  L'Enfant  Plasa 
North  SW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  Boeing  Co..  P.O.  Box  3707.  Seattle, 
Wash.  98124. 

D.   (6)    $800.     E.   (9)   $91.60. 

A.  Reed  E.  Larson.  8316  Arlington  Boule- 
vard. Suite  600.  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee, 
8316  Arlington  Boulevard,  Suite  600.  Fair- 
fax. Va.  22030. 

D.   (6)   $78.     E.   (9)   $8. 

A.  Robert  B.  Laurents,  7205  Reservoir  Road. 
Springfield.  Va.  22160. 

B.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services,  956  North  Monroe  Street.  Arlington. 
Va.  22201. 

D.  (6)   $3,626. 

A.  Susannah  Lawrence,  215  East  73d  Street. 
New  Tork,  N.Y. 

B.  Consiimer  Action  Now,  Inc.,  30  East 
69th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $208.     E.   (9)    $208. 

A.  Michael  Lehrman,  1226  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  DGA  International  Inc.,  1225  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $304.     E.   (9)    $148.01. 


A.  Richard  J.  Leighton,  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America.  Inc., 
1426  K  Street.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Joseph  A.  Letomey,  National  Education 
Association.  112  Union  Street.  South  Wey- 
mouth. Mass.  02190. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $3,271.20.     E.   (9)    $76. 

A.  Leva.  Hawes.  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penhelmer.  816  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Cooperative  for  American  Relief  Every- 
where, Inc.,  660  First  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10016. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes.  Symington,  Martin  k  Op- 
penhelmer,  (Kenneth  I.  Schaner  and  John  S. 
Hoff),  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 

B.  Council  of  Community  Hospitals 
("CCH").  4814  Fifth  Avenue.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
16313. 

D.  (6)   $460.     E.  (9)   $35. 

A.  Morris  J.  Levin.  1630  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
American  Railroad  Building.  Washington, 
D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Uberty  Lobby.  Inc..  130  Third  Street 
SE..  Washington,  D.C.  30003. 

D.  (6)    $23,760.56.     E.   (9)    $26,620.35. 
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A.  Russell   B.   Light,   968   L'Enfant  Plaza 
North  SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30034. 

B.  The  Boeing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  3707.  Seattle, 
Wash.  98124. 

D.  (6)   $1,600.     E.  (9)   $636.66. 

A.  Jonathan  Undley,   1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc.. 
1817  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.   (6)    $2,136.     E.   (9)    $104.17. 


A.  Maxlne  Llpeles.  324  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20008. 

E.  Environmental  Policy  Center.  334  C 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.   (3)    $775.60. 

A.  Nils  A.  Lofgren,  Motor  Vehicle  Manu- 
facturers Association  of  the  U.S.,  Inc.,  1009 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  U.S.,  Inc.,  320  New  Center  BuUd- 
lng, Detroit,  Bdlch.  48202. 

D.  (6)   $400. 


A.  Sheldon  I.  London,  National  Home  Fur- 
nishings Association,  1026  Vermont  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Home  Furnishings  Association, 
405  Merchandise  Mart.   Chicago,  HI.  80664. 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 


A.  James  Rowland  Lowe,  Jr.,  Alaskan  Arc- 
tic Gas  Study  Co..  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Alaskan  Arctic  Gas  Study  Co..  P.O.  Box 
979.  Alaska  Mutual  Bank  Building.  Anchor- 
age, Alaska  99510. 

D.   (6)   $1,000.     E.   (9)   $95. 


A.  C.  Lance  Lujan,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National    Education    Association,    1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)   $4,105.66.     E.   (9)   $147.60. 

A.  Lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Co.,  Long 
Grove,  ni.  60049. 


A.  James  E.  Lyons.  1126  16th  Street  NW^ 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Federation  of  Professional 
and  Technical  Engineers,  AFL-CIO,  1136  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)    $435.     E.   (9)   $300. 

A.  Timothy  MacCarthy,  Motor  Vehicle 
Manufacturers  Association  of  the  United 
States.  Inc.,  1909  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  Inc.,  320  New  Cen- 
ter Building,  Detroit,  Mich.  48303. 

D.  (6)  $400. 


A.  Manufact\ired  Housing  Institute.  P.O. 
Box  201,  14650  Lee  Road,  ChantlUy,  Va.  22021. 
D.  (6)  $1,635.24.     E.  (9)  $1,536.24. 

A.  Robert  V.  Marlanl,  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way, Airline  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight 
Handlers,  Express  and  Station  Employes,  816 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express 
and  Station  Employes.  6300  River  Road.  Rose- 
mont. ni.  60018. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)    $685.33. 


A.  Charles  E.  Mattlngly.  National  Legis- 
lative Commission.  1608  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion.  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  (6)  $4,683.     E.  (9)  $79.96. 

A.  Charles  H.  Mauzy.  National  Education 
Association.  3961  Snapfinger  Parkway,  De- 
catur. Ga.  30033. 


B.   National   Education   Association,    1301 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 
D.  (6)  $3,086.20.     E.  (9)  $76. 

A.  Mayer,  Brown  &  Flatt.  Attention:  Dale 
W.  Wlckham,  331  South  LaSaUe  Street,  Chi- 
cago, ni.  60604. 

B.  UAL,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  66100,  Chicago,  HI. 
60666. 


A.  Anthony  Mazzocchl,  1136  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Oil.  Chemical  &  Atomic  Workers  In- 
ternational Union,  1636  Champa  Street,  Den- 
ver, Colo.  80201. 

D.  (6)  $2,362.60.     E.  (9)  $318.60. 


A.  Ellen  M.  McCartney.  2401  Virginia  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Association  of  University  Wo- 
men, 2401  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $5,342.40.     E.  (9)  $91.86. 

A.  John  L.  McCormick,  324  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  324  C 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  30003. 

D.  (6)  $1,416.66. 

A.  Stanley  J.  McFarland.  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,850.     E.  (9)  $496.26. 

A.  Robert  M.  McGlotten.  AFL-CIO,  816 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $7,702.50.     E.  (9)  $302.90. 


A.  Joseph  B.  McGrath.  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $7,875.     E.   (9)    $270.64. 

A.  Jack  E.  McGregor.  825  Third  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

B.  New  England  Petroleum  Corp.,  825 
Third  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 


A.  F.  Howard  McGulgan,  815  16th  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $7,969.     E.  (9)  $644.37. 


A.  Peter  E.  McGuire,  National  Association 
of  Retired  &  Veteran  Railway  Employees. 
Inc.,  400  First  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
30001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  &  Vet- 
eran Railway  Employees,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  6060, 
Kansas  City,  Kans.  66106.  Hotel  and  Restaur- 
ant Employees  &  Bartenders  International 
Union,  1666  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C; 
International  Conference  of  Police  Associa- 
tion, 1239  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $800.     E.  (9)  $800. 

A.  Dianne  McLaughlin,  American  League 
of  Anglers,  Inc.,  810  18th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  League  of  Anglers,  Inc.,  810 
18th    Street   NW.,    Washington,    D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,031.90.     E.  (9)  $879.62. 


A.  John   S.  McLees.   1615  H.   Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of   Commerce   of   the  U.S.A. 
1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30063. 

E.  (9) $360. 


A.  McNutt,  Dudley.  Easterwood  &  Loach, 
910  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Republic  of  Turkey.  Embassy  of  TuriEey, 
1606  23d  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,100.     E.  (9)  $470.81. 


A.  John  Martin  Meek,  Edelman  Interna- 
tional, 1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Aerospatiale,  care  of  DOA  International. 
1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)$601M. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Meiklejcdin,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  18tta 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6) $7,969.     E.  (9)  $237.01. 

A.  Robert  L.  Melbem,  Route  No.  3,  Oatea- 
ville,  Tex.  76528. 

B.  National  Association  of  Farmer  Elected 
Committeemen,  care  of  Robert  L.  Melbera. 
Route  No.  3.  GatesviUe,  Tex.  76538. 

E.  (9)  $84.76. 

A.  Marc  Messing,  334  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  334  C 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $1,111.10. 

A.  Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
Trade,  1139  20th  Street  NW.,  Wadiington. 
D.C.  30036. 

A.  Joseph  S.  MUler,  310  A  Street  NE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  MEBA  Political  Action  Fund,  17  Battery 
Place,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.   (6)   $3,000.     E.  (9)   $1350. 


A.  Joseph  S.  Miller,  210  A  Street  NE.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30003. 

B.  The  Navajo  Nation,  Window  Rock,  Ariz. 
86515. 


A.  Joseph  8.  Miller,  310  A  Street  NE.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20002. 

B.  O.  &  C.  Counties  Association,  Douglas 
Cotinty  Court  House.  Rosebiug.  Oreg. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Miller,  210  A  Street  NE.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20002. 

B.  Port  of  Portland,  Box  3529.  Portland. 
Oreg.  97208. 

D.  (6)   $600. 


A.  Joseph  S.  Miller,  310  A  Street  NE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20002. 

B.  Western  Forest  Industries  Association, 
1500  Southwest  Taylor  Street.  Portland.  Oreg. 
97205 

D.   (6)   $1,500.     E.   (9)    $800.50. 


A.  Lester  F.  Miller.  National  Rural  Letter 
Carriers'  Association.  1750  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion. 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $351.     E.   (9)   $30. 

A.  Clarence  Mitchell.  NAACP.  733  15th 
Street  NW..  Suite  410.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  1790  Broadway.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.   (6)   $4,000. 

A.  John  Moller.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufac- 
turers Association  of  the  United  States.  Inc.. 
1909  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Inc.,  330  New  Cen- 
ter BuUding.  Detroit.  Mich.  48203. 

D.  (6)   $400. 
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A.  Christopher  Monek,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  O.  William  Moody,  Jr..  816  16th  Street 
NW.,  Room  510.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Maritime  Trades  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Room  510.  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)    $2,600.     E.  (0)   $1,053.66. 


A.  John  Morgan.  Comm\inlcatlons  Workers 
of  America.  1925  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Commiinlcatlons  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $588.     E.   (9)    $25.76. 

A.  Christopher  M.  Mould,  1666  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Board  of  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Associations,  291  Broadway,  New  Tork, 
N.Y.  10007. 

D.  (6)    $450. 

A.  WUllam  O.  Mullen.  491  National  Press 
Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20046. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Association,  491 
National  Press  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 
20045. 

E.  (9)    $359.61. 


A.  Richard  W.  Murphy,  1200  18th  Street 
NW..    Suite    1109,    Washington.   D.C.    20036. 

B.  Merck  Sc  Co..  Inc..  Rahway.  N.J.  07065. 

D.  (6)    $500. 

A.  Rosemary  O.  Murray,  1800  K  Street 
NW.,  No.  900,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways.  1800  K 
Street  NW..  No.  900,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)    $386.30. 

A.  George  E.  Myers,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association.  Inc.. 
1617  Sherman  Avenue.  Madison,  Wis. 

D.   (6)    $962.     E.   (9)    $119.97. 

A.  Augustus  Nasmlth.  Pennsylvania  Sta- 
tion. Raymond  Plaza.  Newark,  N.J.  07102. 

B.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey. 
Pennsylvania  Station,  Rajrmond  Plaza, 
Newark.  N  J.  07102. 

D.  (6)   $90. 

A.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  1790  Broadway.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.   (6)    $25,775.     E.   (9)   $26,038.28. 

A.  National  Association  for  Humane  Legls. 
latlon.  Inc.,  676  Pinellas  Point  Drive  South. 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  33705. 

D.   (6)    $205.37.     E.   (9)    $69.18. 

A.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services,  956  North  Monroe  Street,  Arlington. 
Va.  22201. 

D.   (6)    $57,937.     E.   (9)    $12,115.74. 

A.  National  Association  of  Tarmer  Elected 
Committeemen,  care  of  Robert  L.  Melbem. 
Route  No.  3.  OatesvUle,  Tex.  76628. 

D.   (6)    $1,825.01.     E.   (9)    tl.825.01. 


A.  National  Association  of  Federally  Li- 
censed Firearms  Dealers:  American  Press 
Media.  7001  North  Clark  Street.  Chicago,  111. 
60626. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.     E.  (9)  $4,000. 

A.  National  Association  of  Furniture  Manu- 
facturers, 8401  Connecticut  Avenue,  Suite 
911.  Washington,  D.C.  20015. 

D.  (6)  $1,760.    X.  (9)  $1,230. 


A.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders, 
16th  and  M  Streets  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $69,158.67.     E.  (9)  $35,371.36. 


A.  National  Association  of  Railroad  Pas- 
sengers, 417  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20003. 

D.   (6)    $12,741.00.     E.   (9)    $23,904.33. 


A.  National  Association  of  Recording 
Merch.,  Inc..  1060  Kings  Highway  North.  Suite 
200.  Cherry  HUl.  NJ.  08034. 

E.  (9)  $132. 


A.  National  Audio-Visual  Association  Inc., 
3160  Spring  Street.  Fairfax.  Va.  22030. 
D.   (6)    $4,571.28.     E.   (9)    $7,186.02. 


A.  National  Beer  Wholesalers'  Association 
of  America.  Inc..  6310  North  Cicero  Avenue, 
Chicago,  m.  60646. 

D.  (6)  $20,622.     S.  (9)  $656.43. 

A.  National  Bocoxl  of  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Associations,  291  Broadway.  New  York, 
N.Y.  10007. 

D.   (6)    $10,948.60.     X.   (9)    $5,730.05. 

A.  National  Committee  for  Effective  No- 
Fault.  2536  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20008. 

D.  (6)  $7,800.     K.  (9)  $2,066.68. 


A.  National  Council  to  Control  Handguns, 
1910  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.   (6)   $6,636.     E.   (9)   $6,192.90. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue.  Washington.  D.C.   20003. 

B.  Cenco  Instruments  Corp..  2600  South 
Kostner  Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)   $2,476.     E.   (9)   $186.92. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  DC.  20003. 

B.  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Revenue 
Bond  Financing.  1000  Ring  Building.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.   (6)   $333.33.     E.   (9)    $61.16. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  421  Jersey 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  DC.  20003. 

B.  Encyclopaedia  Brltannica  Educational 
Corp..  425  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago, 

ni. 

D.   (6)   $1,600.     E.   (9)    $153.92. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates.  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Purolator  Services.  Inc.,  2  Nevada  Drive, 
Lake  Success.  N.Y.  11040. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $136.30. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  421   New 

B.  Western  Railroad  Association,  222  South 
Jersey  Avenue  SE..  Washington,  DC.  20003. 
Riverside  Plaza,  Chicago,  m.  60606. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $673.16. 

A.    National    Education    Association.    1201 
leth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 
D.   (6)   $60,118.20.     E.   (9)   $33,007.73. 

A.  National  Employment  Association.  2000 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.   (6)    $90,000.     E.   (9)    $4,900. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  2012 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $540,696.10.     B.  (9)   $6,511.16. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Biisiness.  490  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW..  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20024. 

B.  National    Federation    of    Independent 


Business.  160  West  20th  Avenue,  San  Mateo, 
Calif.  94403 

D.  (6)   $40,646.89.     E.  (9)   $40,646.69. 

A.  National  Home  Furnishings  Association. 
406   Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago.  Dl.   60664. 
X.  (9)  $1,600. 

A.  National  Housing  Conference.  Inc..  1126 
16th   Street   NW.,   Washington.   D.C.   20030. 
D.  (0)   $10,898.50.     K.  (0)   $26,747.83. 

A.  National  Leased  Housing  Association. 
Suite  707.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $460.     E.   (9)    $460. 

A.  National  Organization  for  the  Reform 
of  Marijuana  Laws.  2317  M  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)   $2,347.     E.   (9)    $2,700. 


A.  National  Organization  for  Women,  Inc.. 
1266  National  Press  Building.  Washington, 
DO.  20046. 

D.  (6)   $14,789.26.     E.   (9)   $14,789.26. 

A.  National  Parking  Association.  1101  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)   $4,281.81. 


A.  National  Public  Employer  Labor  Rela- 
tions Association,  6109  Western  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $63.     E.   (9)   $297. 

A.  National  Rehabilitation  Association. 
1622  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1120.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $3,176.     E.   (9)   $1,130. 

A.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee. 
8316  Arlington  Boulevard.  Suite  600,  Fairfax. 
Va.  22030. 

D.   (0)   $4,948.     E.   (9)    $4,948. 


A.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion. 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.   (6)    $6,259.     E.   (9)    $3,623. 


A.  National  School  Transportation  Asso- 
ciation. 9001  Braddock  Road.  Springfield,  Va. 
22151. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $139.25. 

A.  National    Taxpayers    Union,    625    East 
Capitol  Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
D.  (0)   $72,120.     E.   (9)   $70,301. 

A.  National  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,  1730  Chicago  Avenue.  Evanston. 
111.  60201. 

D.  (6)    $2,260.     E.   (9)   $2,041.07. 

A.  A.  S.  Nemir  Associates,  1230  Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Brazilian  Sugar  and  Alcohol  Institute, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

D.   (6)    $6,000.     E.   (9)    $2,692.92. 


A.  Ivan  A.  Nestlgen.  1010  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  700,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.   (6)    $900.     E.   (9)    $226. 

A.  New    England    Petroleum    Corp.,    826 
Third  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 


A.  Robert  W.  Nolan.  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  NeW 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)   $100. 


A.  Charles    M.    Noone,    1226    Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
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B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Cos.,  612  Washington  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.    E.  (9)  $174.63. 

A.  M.  Kathryn  Nordstrom,  1133  20tli  Street 
N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1183  SOth 
Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $400.    X.  (9)   $100. 


A.  Robert  D.  N<»xlstrom,  1133  SOth  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $400.     E.  (9)   $100. 

A.  Ncoiihwest  Energy  Co.,  P.O.  Bos  1638, 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  84110. 

E.  (9)   $3,730.64. 

A.  Rebekah  Norton.  433  First  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  30008. 

B.  American  Conservative  Union,  422  First 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.   (6)    $2,783.04. 


A.  Dallln  H.  Oaks,  Brlgham  Toung  UtilTer- 
Blty,  Provo,  Utah  84602. 

B.  Brlgham  Young  University.  Provo.  Utah 
84602. 


A.  Qeorge  O'Bea,  Jr.,  815  16tli  Street  NW.. 
No.  304,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  United  Paperworkers  International 
Union.  815  16th  Street  NW.,  No.  304,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20008. 

D.  (8)   $1,000.     K.   (9)   $181.60. 

A.  Louis  F.  Oberdorfer,  Wllmer.  Cutler  & 
Pickering.  1666  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Legal  Services  Corp..  733  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 


A.  O'Brien  Associates.  2700  Calvert  Street, 
Suite  L-517,  Washington.  D.C.  30008. 

B.  Parcel  Poet  Association.  1211  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C:  American 
Business  Press,  Wyatt  Building.  Washington. 
D.C;  National  Newspaper  Association.  Na- 
tional Press  Building.  Washington.  D.C 

D.  (6)   $8,060. 

A.  William  B.  O'ConneU.  Ill  East  Wacker 
Drive.,  Chicago.  HI.  60001. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Asso- 
ciations. Ill  East  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  HI. 
60601. 

D.  (6)  $l,198w  "H 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan.  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C 
20006. 

B.  American  Clinical  Laboratory  Associa- 
tion. 1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
600,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $139.35. 


A.  Jane  O'Grady.  Amalgamatert  Clothing 
Workers  of  America,  AFL-CIO.  816  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America,  AFL-CIO.  16  Union  Square,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10003. 

D.  (6)   $6,244.98.     E.  (9)   $499.99. 


A.  James  T.  CHara.  Jones,  Day.  Reavls  & 
Pogue,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20038. 

B.  Andersen  Foundation.  Bayport,  BOnn. 
E.  (9)  $6. 


A.  James  T.  O'Hara.  Jones,  Day,  Reavls  & 
Pogue.,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Stackpole  Hall  Foundation,  St. 
Btory's.  Pa. 

E.  (9)  $4. 


A.  Charles  E.  Olson,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National    Education    Association,    1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $4,629.30.     E.  (9)   $342.95. 


A.  James  J.  CNeUl.  22  Thames  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10006. 

B.  The  Committee  of  Publicly  Owned 
Companies,  22  Thames  Street,  New  York,  N.T. 
10006. 

D.  (6)   $13,248.     E.   (9)   $954.21. 

A.  Charles  J.  Orasin,  1910  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  to  Control  Handgiuis, 
1910  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C  20006. 

D.  (0)  $1,398.06. 

A.  Kathleen  F.  O'Reilly.  1013  14tii  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Consumer  Federation  of  America.  1013 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C  20006. 

D.  (6)   $2,100.     E.  (9)   $90. 

A.  The  Organization  of  Plastics  Processors. 
1709  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Stdte  312,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $3,500.     E.   (9)   $4,692.28. 


A.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture (OPEDA),  Room  1247,  South  Build- 
ing, United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Washington,  D.C.  20250. 

D.  (0)   $741.16.     E.  (9)    $2,962.21. 

A.  Otis  Elevator  Co..  P.O.  Box  7293.  Denver, 
Colo.  80207. 

E.  (9)   $7,000.52. 

A.  David  A.  Oxford.  1016  North  Carolina 
Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C  20003. 

B.  Man\ifactured  Hou^ng  Institute,  14660 
Lee  Road,  ChantUly.  Va.  22021. 

D.  (0)   $6,625.     E.   (9)   $16. 

A.  Pasco,  Inc..  P.O.  Box  1677.  Englewood, 
Colo.  80110. 

A.  the  Patent  Law  Association  of  Los  An- 
geles. Sxilte  2400.  Equitable  Plaza.  3435  WIl- 
shlre  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90010. 


A.  Kenton  Pattle,  3150  ^rlng  Street.  Fair- 
fax. Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Audio-Visual  Association.  Inc., 
3150  Spring  Street.  Fairfax.  Va.  22030. 

D.  (8)  $1,632.69. 


A.  Ellen  Pattln.  6907  Lyle  Street,  TiRnham, 
Md.  20801. 

B.  Women's  Lobby  Inc..  1345  O  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 


A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chicago  Board  Options  Exchange,  La- 
Salle  at  Jackson,  Chicago,  QL  60604. 

D.  (6)  $360.     E.  (9)  $83.75. 


A.  Peabody,  Rlvlln,  Lambert,  1730  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp..  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (8)   $525.     E.   (9)   $267.85. 

A.  Jack  Pearce,  Pearce  and  Brand,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20086. 

B.  Committee  on  Modem,  EOlclent  Trans- 
portation (COMET).  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)   $4,000.     E.   (9)   $1,062.84. 

A.  Jack  Pearce,  Pearce  &  Brand.  1000  Ccm- 
nectlcut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Computer  Industry  Association.  1911 
North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Rosslyn,  Va. 

D.  (6)   $8,820.     E.  (9)   $56.41. 


A.  Jack  Pearce.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  for  AClk  Marketing 
Reform  (NAMMR) .  1000  Connecticut  Avraue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $8,260.    E.  (9)   $545.42. 

A.  Kenneth  Peterson,  AFL-CIO,  816  18tfa 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Latxv  and  Ckm- 
gress  of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  16tb 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $7,703.50.     E.  (9)    $218.76. 

A.  Richard  W.  Peterson,  Independent 
Bankers  Association  of  America.  1826  Mnf^- 
chusetts  Avenue  NW..  Suite  203,  Washington, 
D.C  20036. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  Sauk  Centre,  Minn.  56378. 

E.  (9)  $805.83. 


A.  Sam   Plckard.   1101    17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Monsanto  Co..  800  N.  Lindbergh  Boule- 
vard. St.  Louis.  Mo.  63166. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $264.70. 


A.  J.  Francis  Pohlhaus.  Washington  Bu- 
reau. NAACP,  Suite  410.  733  leth  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  1790  Broadway.  New 
YOTk,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $500. 


A.  Frederick  T.  Poole,  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  226 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  HL 

D.  (6)  $2,812.     E.  (9)  $73.83. 


A.  James  T.  Prendergast,  250  East  87th 
Street.  New  Tork,  N.Y.  10028. 

B.  Staff  BuUders.  Inc..  122  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (8)  $1004.53.     E.  (9)  $131.86. 


A.  Uoyd   Preslar,    1225   19th   Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  DGA    International.    Inc.,    1235    19th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20038. 

D.  (6)   $252.     E.  (9)   $13. 


A.  Jerry  C  Prltchett,  5530  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue, Suite  750,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Mechanical  Contractors  Assodaticm  of 
America,  Inc.,  6530  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Suite 
750,  Washington.  D.C  20016. 

A.  Graham  Purcell,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Rice  Growers  Cooperative 
Association,  Lake  Charles.  La. 

D.  (8)  $300. 


A.  Graham  Purcell,   1819  H  Street  NWh 
Washington.  D.C.  20008. 

B.  American  Rice.  Inc.,  Houston.  Tex. 
D.  (8)  $600. 


A.  Graham  Purcell,   1819  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  CSB,  Limited,  Box  483  OPO,  Sydney, 
Australia. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 


A.  Graham  Purcell.   1819  H  Stceet  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Rice  Growers  &  Millers.  Maxwell. 
Callf. 

D.  (8)  $600. 


A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
The  Farragut  Building.  Washington.  D.C 

B.  Bermuda    Department    of    Tourism, 
Hamilton,  Bermuda. 

D.  (6)  $1,688.     E.  (9)  $44. 
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A.  Rag&n  &  Mason,  900  17tb  Street  NW,, 
The  Parragut  Building,  Wasblngton,  D.C. 

B.  Oulf   Oil   Corporation,   P.O.   Box   IIM, 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

D.  (6)  93,000. 


A.  Ragan  &  Mason.  900  17th  Street  NW., 
The  Parragut  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International   Leisure  Hosts,  Inc.,   100 
West  Clarendon,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


A.  Ragan  &  Mason.  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
The  Parragut  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Bulk  Carriers,  Inc.,  1345  Ave- 
nue of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  «3,000. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
The  Parragut  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Natlonca  Ski  Areas  Association,  99  Park 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   91.500. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason.  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
the  Parragut  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Princess    Hotels    International,     1346 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.T. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason.  900  17th  Street  NW., 
The  Parragut  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  R.    J.    Reynolds    Industries.    Inc.,    401 
North  Main  Street,  Winston -Salem,  N.C. 

D.   (6)   91,000.     E.   (9)   972.46. 


A.  Ragan  &  Mason.  900  17th  Street  NW., 
The  Parragut  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sea-Land   Service,  Inc..  P.O.  Box  900, 
Edison,  N.J. 

D.   (6)   93,000.  E.   (9)   9712.90. 


A.  Ragan  &  Mason.  900  17th  Street  NW., 
The    Parragut    Building,    Washington,    D.C. 

B.  Stlmson  Lumber  Co..  and  Miller  Red- 
wood Co.,  315  Pacific  Building,  Portland,  Ore. 

D.   (6)   9125. 


A.  Rial  M.  Rainwater,  National  Rural  Let- 
ter Carriers'  Association,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.   (6)   9351.  E.   (9)   928. 

A.  Recording  Industry  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  One  East  57th  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.   (6)    949,601.92.     E.   (9)    943,931.66. 


A.  Recreation  Vehicle  Industry  Association, 
P.O.  Box  203,  14650  Lee  Road,  Chantllly,  Va. 
22021. 

E.   (9)   915,004. 

A.  Campbell  L.  Reed,  1967  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  ol 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

A.  D.  J.  Reedy.  3306  Sheffield  Circle,  Sara- 
sota, Pla.  33580. 

B.  National  Advertising  Co..  6850  South 
Harlem  Avenue.  Bedford  Park.  Argo.  HI. 
60501. 

D.   (6)   9600. 

A.  Thomas  J.  Reese.  3751  Jenifer  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20015. 

B.  Taxation  with  Representation,  Suite 
201.  732  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)   91.391.97.     E.  (9)   948.63. 


A.  Reid  &  Priest.  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York. 
Inc.,  4  Irving  Place.  New  York.  N.Y.  10003. 

E.   (9)   9197.11. 

A.  Reproductive  Preedom  Lee^e,  P.O.  Box 
11921,  Lexington,  Ky.  40811. 


D.   (6)   9116JS0.     B.   (9)   9191.80. 

A.  Reeerve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States  (ROA),  1  Constitution  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

D.   (6)    91,620.58     E.   (9)    98,431. 

A.  Warren  S.  Richardson,  1957  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  SUeet  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)    92.060. 

A.  James  W.  Rlddell.  723  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Kellogg  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

A.  James  W.  Rlddell.  723  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways,  Inc..  1800 
K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

A  James  W.  Rlddell.  723  Washington 
BuUding.  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation.  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 

A.  James  W.  RlddeU.  723  Washington 
BuUdlng.  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Volume  Footwear  Retailers  of  America, 
61  East  42d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Judith  Assmus  Rlggs,  1520  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Washington  Research  Project  Action 
Council,  1520  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    91,181.26. 

A.  John  Riley.  16th  and  M  Streets  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  16th  and  M  Streets  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)   9739.77.     E.   (9)   98.96. 

A.  George  W.  Rltter.  3914  King  Arthur 
Road.  Annandale.  Va.  22003. 

B.  Alton  Box  Board  Co.,  Alton,  m.  63002. 
D.   (6)    95.000.     E.   (9)   92,117. 


A.  Kenneth  Roberson,  193  Stuart  Road, 
Valley  Stream,  N.Y.  11681. 

B.  Meat  Importers  Council  of  America,  Inc., 
One  Penn  Plaza,  New  York.  N.Y.  10001. 

A.  James  C.  Roberts,  422  Plrst  Street  SE.. 
Washington.  DC.  20003. 

B.  American  Conservative  Union.  422  Plrst 
Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

O.   (6)    91,999.99. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Roberts.  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Sharman  Associates.  Inc.,  (On  Behalf  of 
Committee  for  Do-It- Yourself  Household 
Moving).  Suite  1000.  1100  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Jerome  Robinson.  Florida  Restaurant 
Association.  600  Three  Islands  Boulevard, 
Hallandale.  Fla.  33009. 

B.  Florida  Restaurant  Association.  1077 
Northeast  12Sth  Street  North.  Miami,  Pla. 
33161. 

A.  Ronn  Robinson,  National  Education  As- 
sociation, P.O.  Box  668.  Mercer  Island.  Wash. 
98040. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    92.927.20.     E.   (9)   9100. 

A.  Ted  V.  Rodgers.  Suite  304.  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Nationwide  Insurance  Companies  and 
AffllUtes.  246  North  High  Street,  Oolumbiis, 
Ohio  43216. 

D.  (6)    92,600. 


A.  Mitchell  Alan  RofBky,  133  C  Street  SB.. 
Wasblngton.  DC.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  133  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20003. 

D.   (6)   9636. 

A.  Nathaniel  H.  Rogg.  18th  and  M  Streets 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  15th  and  M  Streets  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)    93.437.60.     E.   (9)   9138.32. 


A.  Jime  A.  Rogul.  1341  O  Street  No.  908. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 1341  O  Street  No.  908,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)   95,500.66. 

A.  Gall  Rosenberg,  705  G  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Abortion  Rights  Action 
League,  250  West  67th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019. 

D.  (6)   92,070. 

A.  Harry  N.  Roeenfleld,  1735  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Chiropractic  Association,  2200 
Grand  Avenue,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50312. 

D.   (6)    92.000.     E.   (9)   9680. 

A.  Richard  Royce.  2011  Eye  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Committee  on  Section  311,  2011  Eye 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)   99.000.     E.   (9)   9427.68. 

A.  Sand  Springs  Home,  Sand  Springs,  Okla. 

E.  (9)    9777.30. 

A.  Stanley  J.  Sawackl.  16643  Beech  Daly 
Road.  Detroit,  Mich. 

B.  Stanley  J.  Sawlckl  ft  Son.  1631  West 
Lafayette,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  Michael  B.  Scanlon,  Edelman  Interna- 
tional, 1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Aerospatiale,  c/o  DO  A  International, 
1226  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    9600.     E.   (9)    936.10. 

A.  Michael  B.  Scanlon,  Daniel  J.  Edelman, 
Inc..  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash> 
ington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Daniel  J.  Edelman  {for  American  Safety 
Belt  CouncU,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.) . 

D.   (6)   9600.     E.   (9)   9116.10. 

A.  Fred  E.  SchlUreff,  1760  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Fire  Fight- 
ers, APL-CIO.  1760  New  York  Avenue  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   9576. 


A.  Roger  A.  Schultz,  767  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY.  10033. 

B.  The  J.  B.  WUllams  Co.,  Inc.,  767  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)    9900.     E.   (9)    9400. 

A.  Barl  L.  Schwartz.,  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Room    300,    Washington,   D.C.   30037. 

B.  Action  for  Legal  Rights.  3030  M  Street, 
Washington,  D.C.  30037. 

A.  Richard  B.  Scudder,  Garden  State  Paper 
Co.,  960  River  Drive,  Garfield.  N  J.  07036. 

A.  Theodore  A.  Serrlll.  401  National  Press 
Building.  Washington,  D.C.  30046. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Association,  491 
National  Press  Building,  Washington.  D.C 
30046. 

E.  (9)  9333.74. 

A.  Leo  Seybold,  1700  New  York  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 
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B.  Air  Transport  Association.   1700  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DX3.  30006. 
D.  (6)  91.193.76.     E.  (9)  983.28. 

A.  Yvonne  L.  Shafer.  National  Education 
Association.  Western  States  Regional  Office, 
care  of  Classroom  Teachers  of  Dallas.  3816 
San  Jacinto  Street.  Dallas.  Tex.  78304. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1301 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  92,256.70.     E.  (9)  9100. 


A.  Steven  Shamburek.  334  C  Street  SB., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  834  C 
Street  SE..  Washlgnton.  D.C.  30003. 

D.  (6)   91.600. 

A.  Sharman  Associates,  Inc..  1100  17th 
Street  NW..  Stdte  1000,  Washington.  u.C. 
20036. 

B.  Committee  for  Do-It- Yourself  House- 
bold  Moving,  1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1000,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)   96,71141.     E.  (0)  98.183.67. 


A.  Jowanda  Shelton,  010  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation, 
Inc.,  11  West  60th  Street.  New  Yoric,  N.Y. 
10023. 

D.  (6)  93.700. 


A.  Norman  R.   Sherlock,   1700   New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air    Transport    Association,    1700    New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  92,376.87.     E.  (9)  9497.63. 


A.  Nelson  T.  Shields.  1010  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Council  to  Control  Handguns, 
1910  K.  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  A.  Z.  Shows,  Suite  802.  3600  Virginia 
Avenue  NW..  Watergate  Office  BuUdlng. 
Washington.  D.O.  20037. 

D.   (6)   93,065.41.     E.  (0)   93,180.60. 

A.  Maureen  Shubow,  1013  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.O.  30008. 

B.  Consumer  Federation  of  America.  ]J)13 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  9300.     B.  (9)  $50. 


A.  Barry  M.  Slegel,  33  Thames  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10006. 

B.  The  Committee  of  Publicly  Owned 
Companies,  23  Thames  Street.  Mew  York, 
N.Y.  10006. 

D.  (6)   99,252.     E.  (9)   91,218. 
A.  Sierra  Club,  630  Bush  Street.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  94108. 

D.  (6)  929,900.     E.  (9)  983,081. 

A.  Mark  S.  Slgurskl,  Suite  300,  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motorola,  Inc.,  Suite  300.  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  9500.     B.  (9)  9168. 


A.  Julian  H.  Singman,  International  Ma- 
rine Division,  Intematlolnal  Longshoreman's 
Association,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  310, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  Associa- 
tion, AFL-CIO,  17  Battery  Place,  Suite  1630. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10006. 

D.  (6)  95,000.     E.  (9)  91,900.76. 


A.  Marcus  W.  Bisk,  Jr.,  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  220,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Oil  Shale  Corp.,  10100  Santa  Monica 
Boulevard.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  00067. 

D.  (6)  94,160.     E.  (9)  9387.68. 

A.  Roma  Skeen,  Marathon  OU  Co.,  1628  I 
Street  NW.,  Suite  420.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Marathon  OU  Co..  Findlay,  Ohio  46840. 


A.  J(dui  M.  Snow.  8401  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. Suite  911.  Washington,  D.C.  30016. 

B.  National  Association  of  Furniture 
Manufacturers.  8401  Connecticut  Avenue. 
Suite  911.  Washington,  D.C.  30016. 

D.  (6)  9600.     E.  (9)  930. 


A.  John  M.  Snyder,  1735  DeSales  Street 
NW..  SiUte  500,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Citizens  Conunlttee  for  the  Right  to 
Keep  and  Bear  Arms,  BeUefleld  Office  Park, 
1601  114th  SE..  Suite  151.  B^evue.  Wash. 
98004. 

D.  (6)  93.760. 

A.  WUbur  D.  :^arks.  1815  Ncvth  Fbrt  Myer 
Drive.  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Alr-Condltionlng  and  Refrigeration  In- 
stitute, 1815  North  Wact  Myer  Drive.  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  9624.     E.  (9)  9150. 


A.  J(dui  B.  Spears.  Brotherhood  of  Railway. 
Airline  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Han- 
fUers.  Express  and  Station  Employes,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  RaUway,  Airline  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express 
and  Station  Employes.  6300  River  Road, 
Rosemont,  HI.  60018. 

D.  (6)  9400.     E.  (9)  9498.48. 


A.  Robert  A.  i^>elman,  8401  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Suite  911,  Washington.  D.C.  30016. 

B.  National  Association  of  Furniture 
Manufacturers,  8401  Connecticut  Avenue. 
SiUte  911,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

D.  (6)  9800.     E.  (9)  930. 


A.  Larry  N.  SplUer,  1165  16th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  713,  Washington,  D.C.  30005. 

B.  American  Consulting  Engineers  CouncU, 
1156  15th  Street  NW..  Suite  713.  Washington. 
D.C.  30005. 

D.  (6)  91.850.     E.  (9)  978. 


A.  James  M.  Sprouse,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contract<»s  of 
America.  1967  E  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
30006. 


A.  John  W.  Sroka.  1967  B  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1967  E  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Staff  BuUders,  Inc..  133  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10007. 
E.  (0)  91.121.36. 


A.  Robert  H.  Starkey.  1780  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carrier's  Associa- 
tion, 1760  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Wash> 
ington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   9311.    E.  (9)   912. 

A.  George  E.  Steele.  Jr.,  Steele  &  Utz.  1225 
19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  700.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Zoological  Action  Committee,  Inc.,  1225 
19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  700.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)   99,000.    E.  (9)   912.226.46. 


A.  Glenn  C.  Stophel,  Stophel,  CaldweU  & 
Heggie,  722  Chestnut  Street,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.  37402. 

B.  Legal  Services  Corp..  733  16tb  Street. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)   9136.     E.   (9)   936. 

A.  Arthur  H.  Stoup,  960  Home  Savings 
BuUdlng,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64106. 

B.  (9)  9177.34. 

A.  O.  R.  Strackbein,  3808  Nwth  Ablngdcox 
Street.  ArUngton,  Va.  22307. 


B.  International  AlUed  Printing  Trades  As- 
sociation, 1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   9628.     E.  (9)   963. 


A.  R.  Keith  Stroup,  3317  M  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C.  30037. 

B.  National  Organization  for  the  Reform  of 
Marijuana  Laws.  2317  M  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, nc  30037. 

D.  (6)   92.280. 


A.  John  H.  Studebaker.  1019  10th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Asso- 
cUtlon,  1010  10th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   9226.     E.  (9)   9114.87. 


A.  Siurey.  Karaslk  &  Morse.  1156  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Recording  for  the  Blind.  Inc..  315  East 
88th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10023. 

D.  (6)   95.179.     E.  (9)   937.43. 

A.  Sutherland,  AsbiU  &  Breniuin,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insiuance  Co., 
140  Garden  Street,  Hartford.  Conn.  06118. 

D.  (6)   9600.    E.  (9)   $30. 

A.  Sutherland,  AsbiU  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
of  the  United  States.  1285  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)   9500.     E.  (9)   920. 


A.  Sutherland.  AsbiU  &  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co..  1296  State  Street.  Springfield.  Mass. 
01101. 

D.  (6)   9500.     E.   (9)   $20. 

A.  Sutherland.  AsbiU  &  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  601  Boylston  Street.  Boston.  Mass.  03117. 

D.  (6)   9500.     E.   (9)   930. 


A.  Sutherland,  AsblU  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  720  East  Wisconsin  Avenue,  MU- 
waukee.  Wis.  53202. 

D.  (6)   9500.     E.   (9)   920. 

A.  Sutherland,  AsblU  &  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Wasblngton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  World  Airways,  Inc.,  Oakland  Inter- 
national Airport.  Oakland.  Calif.  94614. 


A.  Noble  J.  Swearlngen.  101  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  American  Lung  Association,  1740  Broad- 
way, New  York  City.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)   91.000. 

A.  Fred  R.  Tammen,  1522  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1120,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  RehablUtatlon  Association, 
1522  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1120.  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)   917.800.    E.  (9)   9180. 


A.  David  S.  Tatel.  Hogan  &  Hartaon.  818 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  Legal  Services  Corp.,  733  18th  Street 
NW.,   Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    968.     E.  (9)   94. 

A.  Taxation  With  Representation,  732  ITtb 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)   95,380.80.     E.  (9)   910,269.72. 


A.  Patricia  Taylor,  Room  731,  1346  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 
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B.  Environmental  Action.  Inc.,  Room  731, 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $1,384.63. 

A.  Samuel  D.  Tburman,  University  of  Utah 
CoUege  of  Law.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  84112. 

B.  Legal  Services  Corp..  733  15th  Street, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $135.     E.  (9)  $35. 

A.  William  D.  Toohey,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.   20036. 

B.  Discover  America  Travel  Organizations, 
Inc.,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,425.     E.  (9)  $60. 


A.  Joseph  P.  Tralnor,  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way, Airline  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight 
Handlers,  Express  and  Station  Employes,  815 
16th    Street    NW.,    Washington,    D.C.    20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers.  Express 
and  Station  Employes.  6300  River  Road, 
Rosemont,  111.  60018. 

D.  (6)   $5,250.     E.  (9)   $969.41. 


A.  W.  M.  Trevarrow,  976  National  Press 
Building,  Washington.  D.C.  20045. 

B.  American  Motors  Corp..  14260  Plymouth 
Road,  Detroit,  Mich.  48232. 

D.   («)    $4,160.     E.   (9)    $309.60. 

A.  Paul  E.  Trimble.  Lake  Carriers'  Asso- 
ciation, 1411  Rockefeller  Building,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  44113. 

B.  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  1411  Rocke- 
feller Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44113. 


A.  R.  Dick  Vander  Woude.  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  648  A  Dauphlne  Court. 
Elk  Grove  VlUage.  111.  60007. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,086.20.     E.  (9)  $75. 


A.  Richard  E.  Vemor.  American  Life  In- 
surance Association,  Inc..  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association. 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

A.  Rudolph  A.  Vlgnone.  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Suite   800.    Washington,   D.C.   20006. 

B.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron. 
Ohio  44316. 


A,  Bruce  E.  Vogelslnger,  American  Consult- 
ing Engineers  Council,  1155  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  713.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Coun- 
cU.  1166  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  713,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,700.     E.  (9)  $76. 


A.  Bart  Walker.  324  C  Street  SE.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20003. 

B.  Environmental    Policy    Center.    324    C 
Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6).  $600. 


A.  DeMelt  E.  Walker.  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association.  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue.  Madison,  Wis. 

D.  (6)  $799.     E.  (9)  $62.40. 

A.  Richard  D.  Warden,  United  Automobile, 
Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement  Workers 
of  America  (UAW).  1125  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  International  Union.  United  Automo- 
bile. Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America  (UAW).  8000  East  Jef- 
ferson Avenue,  Detroit.  Mich.  48214. 

D.  (6)   $0,164.04.     E.   (9)   $664^. 


A.  Washington  Research  Project  Action 
Council,  1620  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (0)   $1,140.    K.  (9)  $3,070.71. 

A.  Janet  Wegner.  1909  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20615. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association/ 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons.  1909 
K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  2061S. 

A.  Edwin  M.  Wheeler,  1016  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  The  Fertilizer  Institute,  1016  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)   $26. 

A.  Thomas  E.  Wheeler,  1425  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite 900.  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America.  Inc., 
1426  K  Street  NW..  Suite  900,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $6.46.     X.  (9)   $109. 

A.  White  &  Case.  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  New  England  Petroleiun  Corp.,  826  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Donald  K.  White.  417  New  Jersey  Ave- 
nue SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  30003. 
D.   (6)   $869.06.     E.   (9)    $700.01. 


A.  Harding  deC.  Williams,  1101  16th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Savings  and  Loan  League,  1101 
16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Harry  D.  Williams,  1026  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.  No.  607,  Washington,  D.C.  20030. 

B.  Ashland  Oil.  Inc.,  P.O  Box  391,  Ashland. 
Ky.  41101. 

D.  (0)   $600. 

A.  A.  W.  Winter  Pasco,  Inc..  P.O.  Box 
1077,  Englewood,  Colo.  80110. 

B.  Pasco.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1077.  Englewood. 
Colo.  80110. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Wollack,  1341  O  Street  No. 
906,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 1341  O  Street  No.  908.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)    $5,626. 

A.  Bvirton  C.  Wood.  16th  and  M  Streets 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  SUtes.  16th  and  M  Streets  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005.  ^ 

D.  (6)   $6,140.61.     E.   (9)    $667.62. 

A.  Joyce  Wood.  324  C  Street  SE..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  324  O 
Street  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $3,273.88.     E.  (9)  $12.96. 

A.  William  E.  Woods.  440  National  Press 
Building.  Washington,  DC.  20046. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists, 
1  East  Wacker  Driver.  Chicago,  111.  60601. 

D.  (0)  $760.     E.  (9)  $160. 


A.  World  Federal  Uts.  USA,  1434  16tb  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20030. 
D.  (0)  $2,600.     B.  (9)  $800. 

A.  Wyatt  and  Saltzsteln,  1300  Wyatt  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Business  Press.  Inc..  206  East 
42d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $2,250.     E.  (9)  $100. 


A.  Jack  Yelverton,   1303  New  Hampshlra 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30080. 


B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association.  1808  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.a 
20036. 

A.  Kenneth  Young,  AFL-CIO,  816  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organlatlons.  816  18th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (0)  $8,073.     X.  (9)  $290.75. 


A.  Robert  Zacharlas.  1957  E  Street  NW,, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Donald  Zahn.  8316  Arlington  Boulevard, 
Suite  600,  Fairfax  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee,  8810 
Arlington  Boulevard,  Suite  000,  Fairfax,  Va. 
22030. 

D.  (6)  $649.     E.  (9)  $174. 


A.  Donald  P.  Zelfang,  1771  N  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National   Association   of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $176.69. 


A.  Zlontz,  Plrtle.  Morlsset,  Emstoff  St 
Chestnut.  208  Pioneer  Building,  600  First 
Avenue.  Seattle,  Wash.  98104. 

B.  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Colvllle  In- 
dian Reservation.  P.O.  Box  160,  Nespelem, 
Wash.,  99165. 

D.  (6)  $760.     E.  (9)  $79.00. 

A.  Zlontz.  Plrtle,  Morlsset,  Emstoff  & 
Chestnut,  208  Pioneer  Building,  000  First 
Avenue.  Seattle.  Wash.  98104. 

B.  Lumml  Tribe  of  Indians,  P.O.  Box  309, 
Marietta,  Wash.  98268. 

D.  (6)  $745.     E.  (9)  $85.98. 

A.  ZUontz.  Plrtle,  Morlsset.  Emstoff  St 
Chestnut,  208  Pioneer  Building,  000  First 
Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash.  98104. 

B.  Makah  Indian  Tribe.  P.O.  Box  116.  Neah 
Bay,  Wash.  98357. 

D.   (0)   $1,000.     E.  (9)   $80.44. 

A.  ZlontE.  Plrtle,  Morlsset,  Emstoff  & 
Chestnut,  208  Pioneer  Building,  600  First 
Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash.  98104. 

B.  Metlakatla  Indian  Community,  P.O. 
Box  8,  Annette  Islands  Reserve,  Alaska.  99926. 

D.   (6)   $667.     E.   (9)   $77JS6. 

A.  Zlontz,  Plrtle,  Morlsset,  Emstoff  A 
Chestnut,  208  Pioneer  Building,  600  First 
Avenue,  Seattle.  Wash.  98104. 

B.  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Tribe,  P.O. 
Box  128,  Lame  Deer.  Mont.  69043. 
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A.  Zlontz.  Plrtle,  Morlsset.  Emstaff  A 
Chestnut,  208  Pioneer  Building,  600  First 
Avenue.  Seattle.  Wash.  98104. 

B.  Suquamlsh  Indian  Tribe,  P.O.  Box  560, 
Suquamlsh.  Wash.  98392. 

E.  (9)   $0.89. 

A.  Zoological  Action  Committee,  Inc.,  1235 
19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)    $8,336.     E.   (9)   $34,097.84. 

A.  John  L.  Zorack,  1800  K  Street  NW, 
Suite  900,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways,  1800  K 
Street  NW..  No.  900,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

E.  (9)   $212.76. 

A.  Paul  O.  Zurkowskl,  4720  Montgomery 
Lane.  Bethesda.  Md.  30014. 

B.  Information  Industry  Association,  4730 
Montgomery  Lane.  Bethesda,  Md.  30014. 

D.  (0)   $403.50.     E.  (9)   $64.63. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  WARREN  Q.  QRIMES 
OF  URBANA,  OHIO 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  16.  1976 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
was  with  great  sadness  that  I  learned 
over  Christmas  recess  of  the  passing  of 
one  of  the  giants  In  the  field  of  aviation, 
Warren  G.  Orbnes,  founder  and  board 
chairman  of  Grimes  Maniifacturing  Co. 
of  Urbana,  Ohio,  the  hometown  we  both 
had  adopted. 

One  cannot  learn  of  this  man  without 
feeling  both  humbled  and  Inspired.  His 
Is  a  true  "rags  to  riches"  story,  but  the 
most  remarkable  thing  about  Mr.  Grimes 
is  the  universal  f ondess  and  respect  for 
him  by  all  who  knew  him  and,  particu- 
lar)^, by  those  who  worked  for  him. 

Grimes  President  Lewis  B.  Moore 
eulogized  at  a  memorial  service  in  Ur- 
bana on  January  4 — 

While  he  was  blessed  with  imusual  talents, 
perhaps  not  granted  so  freely  to  most  of  us, 
he  used  his  gifts  to  the  fuUest  in  his  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  be  of  service  to  others. 

Mr.  Grimes  was  known  among  his  em- 
ployes for  his  generosity  and  for  the  per- 
sonal relationship  he  liked  to  keep  with 
them.  He  was  a  hard  worker,  and  ex- 
pected the  same  of  his  employees.  But  he 
was  not  above  kidding  around  and  join- 
ing in  on  the  fun. 

Many  of  the  Grimes  workers,  particu- 
larly those  who  were  there  in  the  early 
years,  consider  Mr.  Grimes  to  have  been 
their  "buddy."  The  Grimes  Times  re- 
ported that  one  employe  recently 
remembered — 

He  worked  right  along  with  us — good 
clothes,  white  shirt  and  all.  Most  of  us  can 
plctvu^  him  bent  over  a  screw  machine  or 
operating  a  punch  press. 

Grimes  Manufacturing  Co.  is  a  recog- 
nized world  leader  In  the  field  of  avia- 
tion. The  company  produces  more  than 
6,000  lighting  and  Integrated  electronic 
items  for  a  worldwide  market.  Grimes 
products  are  used  aroimd  the  world  on 
commercial  airliners,  military  aircraft, 
and  In  general  aviation.  Every  NASA 
spacecraft  fnHn  Mercury  to  Skylab  has 
been  equipped  with  caution  and  warning 
lights  and  other  Grimes  products. 

Times  were  not  always  so  glorious  for 
Mr.  Grimes.  His  early  life  was  quite  dif- 
ficult. After  his  birth  near  Dayton,  Ohio, 
his  family  moved  to  Kansas,  but  after  3 
years  their  holdings  there  were  wiped  out 
In  floods.  They  returned  to  Osbom — now 
Pairbom — Ohio,  where  Mr.  Grimes' 
father  was  accidentally  drowned. 

The  young  Warren  Grimes  was  placed 
In  a  TlfiBn,  Ohio,  orphanage  for  a  few 
years,  but  he  returned  home  to  Fair- 
bom  for  vacations.  While  there,  he 
would  ride  his  bicycle  to  a  nearby  field 
where  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright  were 
experimenting  with  aviation.  Hie  ex- 
perience shipped  the  rest  of  his  life. 


After  dropping  out  of  school  in  the 
ninth  grade  to  do  odd  jobs.  Mr.  Grimes 
went  to  Detroit  at  age  16  to  work  for  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.  He  designed  lights  for 
the  Ford  Trimotor  airplane. 

In  1930,  Mr.  Grimes  returned  to  Ur- 
bana. Ohio,  where  he  and  his  brother. 
Frank,  started  small  businesses.  But  the 
depression  wiped  out  his  small  business 
and  illness  put  him  in  the  hospital.  Then, 
at  the  low  point  of  his  career,  two  things 
happened  which  gave  him  a  new  start. 

Mr.  Grimes'  wife,  Charlotte,  gave  him 
a  copy  of  a  book  called  "Working  with 
God"  which  gave  him  the  faith  to  go  for- 
ward, and  the  UJ5.  Department  of  Com- 
merce approved  his  design  for  aircraft 
navigation  lights.  In  1933,  he  started  the 
Grimes  Manufacturing  Co.  In  a  rented 
garage  In  Urbana  with  one  employee,  be- 
ginning his  climb  to  success. 

Among  the  Grimes  Innovations: 

Development  of  the  first  retractable 
landing  light. 

Development  of  the  idea  of  making  a 
glass  lamp  with  a  built-in  reflector  to 
replace  the  separate  reflector  and  lamp 
used  in  position  lights.  Mr.  Grimes  blew 
the  first  lamp  himself  from  a  piece  of 
glass  tubing. 

Development  of  back  panel  Instrument 
lighting  using  the  "grain  of  wheat"  lamp. 

In  later  years,  Mr.  Grimes  made  his 
home  In  the  gentler  climate  of  Rorida. 
He  established  the  Grimes  Research  and 
Development  Center  in  Delray,  Pla.,  in 
order  to  research  and  develop  new  ways 
to  light  the  world's  aircraft.  He  tried  re- 
tirement briefly  about  10  years  ago,  but 
soon  found  he  could  be  happy  on^  by 
continuing  to  search  for  new  product 
Innovations. 

Mr.  Grimes  returned  to  his  research 
center,  where  he  tolled  away  at  the 
workbench  he  called  his  "office"  until  he 
became  too  ill  last  summer  to  continue 
any  longer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Warren  Grimes  lived  a 
full,  productive  life  for  77  years.  He  and 
Mrs.  Grimes  enjoyed  more  than  50  years 
of  marriage.  He  brought  his  company 
and  the  aircraft  lighting  industry 
through  more  than  40  years  of  progress. 

All  who  knew  Mr.  Grimes  loved  and 
respected  him.  and  we  will  miss  him. 


THE  FAITH  OF  OUR  FOREFATHERS 


HON.  J.  KENNETH  ROBINSON 

OF  VIRGimA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Motiday.  February  16,  1976 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  day.  in  the  year  of  our  Na- 
tion's Bicentennial,  we  are  moved  to 
reflect  on  the  remarkable  achievements 
of  George  Washington  and  the  other 
heroic  figures  of  the  formative  years  of 
this  republic. 

The  patriots  who  shaped  our  heritage 
through  courage,  tenaci^,  ingenuity,  and 
reason  were  sustained  by  a  strong  f  idth. 


I  think  it  appropriate,  therefore,  to  bring 
to  the  notice  of  the  House  an  address 
by  James  P.  Bell,  Esq..  a  respected  attor- 
ney, delivered  several  months  ago  at  the 
Thanksgiving  Breakfast  of  the  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  Brotherhood.  International 
Christian  Leadership. 

I  Include  the  text  of  Mr.  Bell's  address, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remaiks.  as 
follows: 

On  the  occasion  of  our  Nation's  Bicenten- 
nial, It  Is  particularly  appropriate  to  consider 
the  attitude  of  our  forefathers  to  God  in  the 
direction  of  their  lives.  In  this  analysis  I 
hope  that  the  genius  and  magnificence  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  coupled  with 
the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  will 
emerge. 

At  the  risk  of  overslmpllflcatlon,  I  would 
like  to  break  down  the  history  of  our  coim- 
try  Into  three  periods.  In  the  beginning  was 
the  settlement  of  the  colonies,  marked  by  a 
magnificent  and  enviable  faith  in  God.  but 
marred  In  some  respects  by  restrictions  In  the 
freedom  of  expression  of  such  a  faith.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  coupled  with 
the  first  amendment,  combined  both:  a 
fundamental  assimaptlon  In  a  personal  and 
creative  God.  and  freedom  of  the  Individual 
to  worship  Him  In  the  Ught  of  the  dictates 
of  Individual  consciences.  I  would  unfortu- 
nately have  to  describe  our  current  wm*!^  as 
one  In  which  faith  In  God  has  little  or  no 
fundamental  significance,  but  where  we  seem 
to  have  lots  of  freedom  1 

Let's  turn  first  to  the  early  settlers  and  the 
faith  which  permitted  them  to  leave  the 
relative  security  of  the  Old  World  for  the  un- 
known perils  of  the  New.  Theirs  was  an  awe- 
inspiring  and  incredible  faith.  God  was  real 
to  them.  Listen  to  the  words  of  the  PUgrlms 
In  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflownr  as  they  en- 
scrlbed  their  covenant  on  November  11.  isao: 

"Having  undertaken  for  the  glory  of  God. 
and  advancements  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  honor  of  our  king  and  country,  a  voyage 
to  plant  the  first  colony  In  the  Northern 
parts  of  Virginia,  (we  do)  by  these  presents 
solemnly  and  mutually  in  the  presence  of 
God,  and  one  of  another,  covenant  and  com- 
bine ourselves  together  into  a  dvll  body 
poUtic.  .  .  ." 

Or  the  words  of  Governor  Bradford  de- 
scribing their  first  winter: 

". .  .  And  for  the  season  It  was  winter,  and 
they  that  know  the  winters  of  that  country 
know  them  to  be  sharp  and  violent  and  sub- 
ject to  cruel  and  fierce  storms,  dangerous 
to  travel  to  known  places,  much  more  to 
search  an  unknown  coast.  Besides,  what 
could  they  see  but  a  hideous  and  desolate 
wUdemess,  full  of  wUd  beasts  and  wUd  men? 
And  what  multitudes  there  might  be  of 
them  they  knew  not  .  .  , 

"What  could  sustain  them  but  the  ^Irlt 
of  God  and  His  grace?  ....•• 

And  here  are  the  words  of  the  Fundamen- 
tal Orders  of  Connecticut  In  1639: 

"Forasmuch  as  It  hath  pleased  the  All- 
mighty  God  by  the  wise  disposition  of  his 
dlvyne  pruvldence  so  to  Order  and  dlqxMe 
of  things  that  we  the  Inhabitants  and 
Residents  of  Windsor,  Harteford  and  Weth- 
ersfield  are  now  cohabiting  and  dweUlng  In 
and  upon  the  River  on  Conectecotte  and  the 
Lands  thereunto  adloynelng;  And  weU 
knowing  where  a  people  are  gathered  to- 
gether, the  word  of  God  requires  that  to 
mayntayne  the  peace  and  union  of  such  a 
pec^Ie  there  should  be  an  orderly  and  decent 
Government  established  according  to  God. 
...  do  therefore  assotlate  and  join  our 
selves  to  be  as  one  PubUke  State  or  Com- 
monwealth. .  .  ." 
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The  same  was  true  of  the  southern 
colonies.  The  first  charter  of  Virginia  granted 
by  James  I  In  1606  had  a  missionary  ring 
when  he  stated  that  he  accepted  the  desires 
of  the  colonists — 

".  .  .  for  the  Furtherance  of  so  noble  a 
Work,  which  may,  by  the  Province  of  Al- 
mighty God.  hereafter  tend  to  the  Glory  of 
his  Divine  Majesty,  In  propagating  of 
Christian  Religion  to  such  People,  as  yet 
live  In  Darluiess  and  miserable  Ignorance  of 
the  true  Knowledge  and  Worship  of  God " 

Faith  was  there — a  faith  which  we  do  not 
see  today.  Yet.  sometimes,  we  tend  to  make 
of  our  forefathers  some  kind  of  mystical 
saints,  which  they  were  not.  They  shared  our 
humanity  with  us,  with  all  of  Its  Imper- 
fections. One  of  them  was  some  measure  of 
religious  Intolerance. 

I  recall  the  shock  I  had  In  reading  up  on 
family  history  In  finding  that  a  multiple 
great  grandfather  was  disinherited  and 
driven  from  Virginia  when  he  married  a 
Quaker,  an  afront  to  the  Established  An- 
glican Church.  Up  north,  similar  Intoler- 
ances existed  and  we  all  know  of  Roger 
Williams'  expulsion  from  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony.  The  Connecticut  colony  abol- 
ished English  common  law,  adopted  Leviticus 
as  the  law  with  all  of  Its  dire  penalties.  (In- 
cidentally. It  published  those  laws  on  blue 
paper,  which  Is  the  origin  of  our  "blue 
laws.")  The  covenants  of  many  New  Eng- 
land towns  were  rather  Inconsistent.  Listen 
to  this  one  from  Dedham,  Massachusetts, 
where  the  residents — 

".  .  .  generally  promise  amongst  ourselves 
to  each  to  other  to  profess  and  practice  one 
truth  according  to  the  most  perfect  rule, 
foundation  whereof  Is  everlasting  love  (and 
to)  keep  off  from  us  all  such  as  are  con- 
trary minded." 

Fortunately,  there  Is  the  shining  excep- 
tion of  William  Penn  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Charter  of  Privileges  adopted  on  October  28. 
1701.  It  Is  a  masterpiece  of  faith  and  free- 
dom: 

"Because  no  People  can  be  truly  happy, 
though  under  the  greatest  Enjoyment  of 
Civil  Liberties.  If  abridged  of  the  Freedom  of 
their  Consciences,  as  to  their  Religious  Pro- 
fession and  Worship:  And  Almighty  God 
being  the  only  Lord  of  Conscience.  Father  of 
Lights  and  Spirits;  and  the  Author  as  well 
as  Object  of  all  divine  Knowledge,  Faith 
and  Worship,  who  only  doth  enlighten  the 
Minds,  and  persuade  and  convince  the  Un- 
derstandings of  People,  I  do  hereby  grant 
and  declare.  That  no  person  or  Persons,  In- 
habiting In  this  province  or  Territories,  who 
shall  confess  and  acknowledge  One  Almighty 
God.  the  Creator,  Upholder  and  Ruler  of  the 
World:  and  profess  him  or  themselves  obliged 
to  live  quietly  under  the  Civil  Government, 
shall  be  In  any  Case  molested  or  prejudiced, 

".  .  .  all  Persons  who  also  profess  to  be- 
lieve In  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the 
World,  shall  be  capable  (notwithstanding 
their  other  persuasions  and  Practices  In 
Point  of  Conscience  and  Religion)  to  serve 
this  Government  In  any  Capacity,  both  legis- 
latively and  executively.  .  .  ." 

You  might  note  that  It  simply  never  oc- 
curred to  Penn  that  there  might  be  p>eople 
who  had  no  faith  In  God. 

Before  we  smile  tolerantly  at  our  ancestors 
who  In  their  zeal  established  religious  re- 
strictions which  would  offend  us  today,  focus 
upon  their  faith.  God  was  the  source  of  their 
Joy,  direction  and  vitality.  How  rudderless 
that  makes  our  society  seem  today.  We  have 
no  restrictions  on  faith,  but  some  would  say 
we  have  no  faith  to  be  restricted. 

This  brings  us  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. As  you  know,  the  resolution  of  in- 
dependence was  adopted  on  July  2,  1776,  and 
Mr.  Jefferson's  "Declaration"  on  the  4th.  The 
Continental  Congress  had  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee of  five  persons  to  draft  the  declara- 
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tlon:  Jefferson,  John  Adams,  Franklin,  Roger 
Sherman,  and  Robert  Livingston.  The  draft 
of  Jefferson  was  accepted  by  the  Committee 
except  for  three  major  i>olnt8:  Jefferson's 
criticism  of  the  British  people,  as  opposed  to 
the  British  Government,  was  deleted — which 
was  good:  Jefferson's  ringing  denunciation  of 
slavery  was  deleted — which  was  bad.  But 
most  Importantly,  the  Committee  did  not 
accept  the  Deist  views  of  Jefferson.  There  are 
two  ringing  affirmations  of  Faith  In  the  Dec- 
laration : 

First,  Is  this  noble  phrase: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights:  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursiilt  of  happiness.  .  .  ." 

Focus  upon  this :  Life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness  do  not  Just  happen.  They 
are  endowments  to  men  from  God  Al- 
mighty— a  creator  and  personal  God.  The 
Declaration  goes  on  to  say  that  "to  secure 
these  rights.  Governments  are  Instituted 
among  men.  .  .  ."  To  the  signers  of  the  Dec- 
laration, therefore,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  as  a  republic,  Is  designed  to 
secure  the  rights  which  God  Almighty  has 
given  men. 

Secondly,  consider  the  closing  words  of  the 
Declaration : 

"We.  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  In  general  Con- 
gress assembled  appealing  to  the  Supreme 
Judge  of  the  World  for  the  rectitude  of  our 
Intentions  .  .  .  (do  declare  our  Independ- 
ence ) .  .  .  . 

"And.  for  the  support  of  this  declaration, 
with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each 
other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  honor." 

The  signers  of  the  Declaration  here  rec- 
ognized a  fundamental  fact:  man's  Judgment 
Is  not  the  ultimate  standard  of  Judgment  of 
right  and  wrong.  That  Is  the  prerogative  of 
God  himself.  God  Is  also  our  protector. 

I  do  not  know  who  on  the  Committee 
wrote  those  specific  words.  They  could  have 
been  Franklin — that  worldly  gentleman  who 
nevertheless  captured  the  essence  of  the  vital 
life  when  he  said : 

"He  who  shall  Introduce  Into  public  af- 
fairs the  principles  of  primitive  Christianity, 
will  change  the  face  of  the  world." 

It  was  he  who  continually  called  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  into  prayer.  Perhaps  It 
was  John  Adams.  I  have  always  been  im- 
pressed by  a  quotation  from  bis  wife,  Abigail, 
who  said : 

"A  patriot  without  religion  In  my  estima- 
tion Is  as  great  a  paradox  as  an  honest  man 
without  the  fear  of  God." 

In  any  event,  there  It  Is.  Let  us  not  forget 
In  this  forthcoming  Bicentennial  year  that 
the  Independence  from  Britain  was  to  estab- 
lish a  government  to  protect  Cod-given  un- 
alienable rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness. 

Coupled  with  the  Declaration  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  freedom  of  religion.  Thomas 
Jefferson,  in  the  1786  Virginia  Statute  of  Re- 
ligious Liberty,  stated  that  all  attempts  to 
Influence  the  mind  by  civil  Incapacities 

".  .  .  are  a  departure  from  the  plan  of  the 
holy  author  of  our  religion,  who  being  lord 
both  of  body  and  mind,  yet  chose  not  to 
propagate  It  by  coercions  on  either,  as  was 
In  His  Almighty  power  to  do.  .  .  ." 

This  statement  of  religious  freedom  was, 
of  course,  embodied  In  the  first  amendment 
to  our  Constitution. 

If  we  now  review  the  period  from  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  to  date,  and 
fully  take  Into  account  cyclical  revivals,  we 
must  reach  the  conclusion  that  somehow 
freedom  has  been  great,  but  faith  has  eroded. 
Freedom  of  religion  has  somehow  been  trans- 
lated Into  freedom  from  religion.  How  many 
people  In  our  country  today,  how  many  lead- 
ers In  our  country  today,  really  stand  with 
the  settlers  of  this  country  to  whom  belief 
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in  God  was  so  Interwoven  Into  the  very  fabric 
of  their  beings,  that  almost  every  decision 
they  make  was  made  with  reference  to  Him. 
How  many  stand  with  the  authors  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  In  the  belief 
that  our  liberty,  our  pursuit  of  happiness. 
Indeed,  even  life  Itself,  is  a  gift  from  a  Cre- 
ator God.  and  act  accordingly? 

Let  me  close  with  this  thought.  The  Golden 
Gate  Bridge  is  swung  between  two  great 
towers.  If  either  erode  and  fall,  the  bridge 
will  crash  down.  So  it  can  be  with  Western 
Civilization  which  rests  upon  the  twin  tow- 
ers of  the  Graeco-Roman  and  Judeo-Chrlst- 
lan  traditions.  The  freedom  Jefferson  sought 
came  through  to  John  Locke,  whom  Jeffer- 
son followed,  from  Aristotle,  and  others  from 
the  Graeco-Roman  tradition.  The  belief  in 
the  fundamental  direction  of  God.  who  was  a 
reality  to  our  forebears,  is  the  God  of  the 
Judeo-Christlan  tradition.  Neither  can  be  ig- 
nored. If  either  erode  and  fall  so  will  the 
Western  Civilization,  and,  I  would  submit, 
so  will  the  greatness  of  this  country. 

Even  more  Important,  however,  If  the 
Judeo-Christlan  tradition  is,  as  we  believe, 
the  blueprint  for  both  earthly  life  and  eter- 
nity, to  Ignore  it  Is  to  court  individual  as  well 
as  corporate  oblivion.  It  would  not  be  Inap- 
propriate in  this  Bicentennial  Year,  there- 
fore, to  issue  a  clarion  call  to  a  return  to 
the  Bible  and  Christianity  in  the  fabric  of 
our  nation:  to  the  faith  of  our  fathers  in 
that  blueprint  as  set  forth  in  the  Bible.  And. 
in  that  connection.  I  would  like  to  close  with 
some  quotations  from  some  great  i>olitlcal 
figures  of  our  country  as  to  where  they  place 
the  Bible  and  Christianity  in  the  fabric  of 
our  nation: 

John  Quincy  Adams:  The  first  and  almost 
the  only  book  deserving  of  universal  atten- 
tion Is  the  Bible. 

Andrew  Jackson:  The  Bible  is  the  Rock 
on  which  this  Republic  rests. 

Daniel  Webster:  To  preserve  the  govern- 
ment we  must  preserve  morals.  Morality  rests 
on  religion,  if  you  destroy  the  foundation, 
the  superstructure  must  fall. 

Theodore  Roosevelt:  The  teachers  of  the 
Bible  are  so  interwoven  with  our  whole  civic 
and  social  life  that  it  would  be  literally  Im- 
possible for  us  to  figure  what  life  would  be 
if  those  teachings  were  removed. 

Woodrow  Wilson:  America  was  bom  a 
Christian  nation.  America  was  bom  to  ex- 
emplify that  devotion  to  the  elements  of 
righteousness  which  are  derived  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 


CELEBRATION  OF  LITHUANIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  COTTER 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  16.  1976 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1918,  a  democratic  state  was 
established  in  Lithuania.  This  had  been 
the  goal  Lithuanian  patriots  had  been 
seeking  throughout  the  centuries  of  Rus- 
sian control  and  the  German  occupation 
during  World  War  I.  At  last,  in  1920, 
after  successfully  driving  out  the  Red 
Army,  Lithuania  gained  Soviet  recogni- 
tion as  an  independent  nation. 

During  this  time  of  independence,  the 
state  of  Lithuania  displayed  its  ability 
for  self-government  as  it  made  marked 
advancements  towards  its  national  goals. 
This  was  a  period  of  widespread  social, 
economic,  and  political  reforms;  a  period 
of  relative  prosperity  and  happiness  in 
Lithuania.  Yet  this  was  not  to  be  long 
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lasting  as  the  outbreak  of  World  War  n 
led  first  to  Russian  and  later  to  a  Qer- 
man  takeover. 

However,  with  the  fall  of  Germany. 
Lithuania  did  not  regain  its  independ- 
ence but  was  retaken  by  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1944.  To  the  present  day.  Lithuania 
has  been  recognized  by  the  Soviet  Union 
as  a  part  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Its  people  have 
been  subjugated  and  exploited  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Soviet  propaganda  confidently  reports 
that  the  Lithunian  people  are  very  happy 
with  their  status  as  a  Soviet  satellite.  Yet 
we  know  that  the  proud  people  of  Lithu- 
ania are  trying  to  free  themselves  from 
Soviet  religious  and  political  persecution. 

It  is  with  this  thought  in  mind  that  on 
February  16,  1976,  we  of  the  free  world 
commemorate  the  58th  anniversary  of 
the  formation  of  the  state  of  Lithuania 
to  inspire  hope  for  their  continuing 
struggle  for  freedom  and  its  eventual 
realizatioiL 


CONSUMER  PROTECnON  ACT 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  NXW  TOBK 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  16.  1976 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though the  House  and  Senate  have 
passed  legislation  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent, Federal  Consumer  Protection 
Agency,  a  threatened  Presidential  veto 
clouds  its  future. 

A  massive  facts-be-damned  anticon- 
sumer  campaign  by  the  bill's  big  business 
and  White  House  opponents  kept  the 
House  majority  too  low  to  override  a  veto 
at  this  time. 

This  would  not  be  another  regulatory 
agency  or  captive  in-house  "advisor" 
with  a  title  but  no  teeth.  It  would  be  an 
independent  ombudsman  representing 
the  interest  of  consumers  before  Federal 
agencies  and  courts  when  decisions  are 
made  affecting  the  public  health,  safety 
and  economic  well-being. 

It  se^s  to  guarantee  America's  210 
million  consimers  the  same  right  to  be 
heard  in  the  councils  of  government 
which  is  available  to  big  business.  This 
is  a  right  that  is  indispensible  to  the 
cause  of  consumer  justice  and  funda- 
mental fairness. 

The  Agency's  modest  budget  would  cost 
each  American  less  than  10  cents  a  year, 
or  a  fraction  of  what  Anacin  alone  spends 
to  advertise  its  aspirin.  The  potential 
savings  to  consumers  for  having  this  new 
watchdog  agency  far  exceeds  the  modest 
Investment.  The  net  result  will  be  less 
not  more  Government  as  regulations 
serving  special  Interests  are  eliminated 
through  the  Agency's  efforts. 

Opposition  to  the  Agency  comes  from 
the  same  business  people  who  warn  us 
Government  is  getting  too  involved  in 
our  lives  while  they  flood  this  city  with 
their  highly  paid  executives  and  lobby- 
ists to  stalk  the  corridors  of  the  agencies 
and  the  Congress  asking.  Indeed  demand- 
ing, that  Government  help  and  protect 
them  v:2i  special  tax  incentives,  special 
loan  guarantees,  special  tariffs,  special 
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rules  and  regulations,  and  all  manner  of 
special  treatment. 

They  are  the  same  people  who  cry 
"waste"  when  someone  proposes  spend- 
ing $10  million  a  year  for  a  Consimier 
Protection  Agency  but  call  for  "more" 
when  the  Commerce  Department  spends 
$1.4  billion  to  foster,  promote,  and  de- 
velop commerce  and  industry. 

One  widely  circulated  opinion  poll 
taken  for  the  Business  Roundtable,  a 
well-heeled  and  powerful  opponent  of  the 
bill,  claimed  that  75  percent  of  the  public 
opposed  creation  of  the  consumer  agency. 
The  results  were  quite  different  from 
impartial  polls  and  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress concluded: 

The  Business  Roundtable  study  does  not 
appear  to  present  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  public  is  opposed  to  the  creation  of  the 
Consumer  Advocacy  Agency.  The  public  may 
favor  the  Consumer  Advocacy  Agency  or  op- 
pose it,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  use  the  .  .  . 
poll  to  arrive  at  a  final  conclusion  on  this 
matter. 

The  February  1976  issue  of  Trial  maga- 
zine discusses  the  battle  to  create  a  Con- 
sumo*  Protection  Agency  and  cites  a 
nimiber  of  persuasive  examples  of  the 
need  for  sudi  an  agency.  I  am  inserting 
the  article  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
In  order  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  widest  nimiber  of  people. 

CONSTTMXB   PBOTBCTION    ACT — ^VXTO 

Expected 
(By  Stephen  A.  Bennett) 

About  a  dozen  years  ago,  when  his  name 
was  Just  becoming  a  household  word,  Ralph 
Nader,  wearing  his  customary  forlorn  look, 
was  In  Baltimore's  Unitarian  Unlversallst 
ChtiTch  delivering  a  talk  on  automobUe 
safety.  He  had  good  reason  to  look  Xorlom 
that  evening,  for  only  a  handful  of  people 
came  to  hear  him;  but  that  didn't  daunt 
Nader,  whose  resounding  lecture  echoed 
through  the  empty  cathedral.  In  spite  of 
the  apathy,  Ralph  Nader  has  had  a  lot  of 
victories  since  then.  Last  year  he  was  shoot- 
ing for  another  one,  this  one  especially  dear 
to  him:  passage  of  the  Consumer  Protection 
Act,  which  would  establish  a  consumer  pro- 
tection agency,  a  bill  he  has  pushed  in  both 
houses  for  six  years.  The  Senate  passed  Its 
version,  61  to  28,  in  May,  and  now  the  House 
was  to  act.  A  year  before  the  House  had 
voted  293  to  94  In  favor  of  the  proposed 
agency,  and  so  1975  was  the  anticipated  year 
of  passage  In  both  houses.  But  as  the  Novem- 
ber voting  climax  neared,  the  support  eroded 
like  a  sandcastle  at  high  tide.  When  the  bal- 
loting stopped,  the  bill  had  passed  In  the 
House,  but  it  was  a  hollow  vlct<»ry:  308  In 
favor,  199  against,  a  bare  nine-vote  margin. 
That  wasn't  enough  to  override  President 
Ford's  veto,  which  he  has  promised  to  make 
once  the  House  and  Senate  versions  are  rec- 
oncUed,  probably  In  the  spring.  Nader  was 
obviously  stung  by  the  poor  vote,  but  The 
New  York  Times  described  him  afterward 
as  "undaunted"  by  setbacks  to  the  consumer 
movement.  And  reporter  Joseph  Lelyveld 
quoted  a  former  Nader  associate  as  saying, 
"He  [Nader]  has  an  InexhaustibUlty  to  feel 
outrage." 

Nader,  the  best  known  consumerism  advo- 
cate In  America,  may  need  that  capacity  for 
outrage  judging  by  the  fading  Interest  in 
the  consumer  movement.  There  seems  to  be 
common  agreement  on  a  number  Off  factors 
that  have  caused  the  movement,  as  Nader 
admits,  to  become  "seriously  staUed."  A  pri- 
mary one  in  this  legislative  battle  was  the 
argument  that  the  new  agency  would  simply 
create  more  bureaucracy.  Observers  say  that 
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seems  to  be  the  result  of  what  Oongreasmen 
perceive  as  a  mood  of  dlBmchantment  with 
governmental  activity  by  tbetr  constituen- 
cies. Maybe  it's  a  kind  of  an  Klmmhower  lull, 
a  required  respite  after  the  oonvolutiona  of 
Watergate.  Nader  blames  Watergate  Itself 
for  shoving  the  Movement  off  the  front  pages 
for  two  years,  and  for  what  he  sees  as  the 
undermining  of  the  consumer  cause  by  lax 
enforcement  of  existing  consiuner  laws  since 
the  late  1960a. 

Nader  and  allies  also  complained,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  reported,  that  they  had  found 
It  difficult  to  correct  the  "dlstcMilons  and 
mlstruths"  circulated  against  the  proposed 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  (CPA).  Ac- 
cording to  the  JoTumal,  one  poU  by  Opinion 
Research  Corp.  for  the  powerful  Business 
Roundtable  reported  75%  of  the  pubUc  ap- 
posed to  the  pn^Msed  agency  "on  top  of  all 
other  agencies,"  but  Nader's  forces  main- 
tained that  the  poU's  questions  were  loaded. 
The  Harris  Stirvey  posed  the  question  dif- 
ferently and  reported  that  the  pubUc  fa- 
vored the  agency  by  a  44%  to  41%  pluraUty. 

President  Ford  has  pushed  the  argument 
that  the  government  doesnt  need  another 
bureaucratic  office,  and  declares  that  exist- 
ing cotisumer-function  branches  ought  to 
be  made  more  effective. 

The  President  and  a  number  of  Congress- 
men have  also  raised  the  related  objection  of 
cost,  saying  the  agency  would  expend  960 
million  Its  first  three  years  (the  advocates 
predicted  an  average  of  $10  million  a  year). 
The  proponents  argued  that  the  first  year 
the  agency's  budget  couldnt  exceed  $16 
mUlion,  which  they  note  Is  but  four  hours 
of  the  annual  Pentagon  budget.  Colman 
McCarthy  reported  In  The  Washington  Post, 
adding:  "Another  graphic  comparison  places 
the  $15  million  figure  against  the  $1.4  bil- 
lion in  public  money  that  the  Commerce  De- 
partment uses  to  foster,  promote,  and  develop 
commerce  and  Industry." 

OveraU,  Congress  appeared  to  react  to  what 
it  perceived  as  the  antlbureaucracy  and  anti- 
government  sentiment  of  the  people.  Lost 
somewhere  in  all  the  rhetoric  was  the  pur- 
pose df  the  agency  and  ^^lat  It  might  or 
might  not  help  correct.  It  would  be  staffed 
by  about  300  lawyers,  economists,  and  other 
specialists,  according  to  the  Journal,  and 
would  represent  the  consumer  viewpoint  In 
the  proceedings  of  other  federal  agencies. 

Among  other  functions,  the  proposed  agen- 
cy could  seek  court  review  of  decisions  by 
these  agencies,  send  questionnaires  (or  "in- 
terrogatories") to  large  businesses,  collect 
and  disseminate  Information  about  consumer 
products  and  services,  and  encourage  the 
testing  of  consumer  products,  the  Times  re- 
lated. 

One  argument  in  favor  of  the  bill  was  In 
the  form  of  a  statement  written  by  Dr.  Sam- 
uel S.  Epstein  of  the  School  of  Medicine  of 
Case  Western  Reserve  University  and  signed 
by  more  than  100  scientists,  physicians,  and 
educators  across  the  country.  It  noted  that 
a  Federal  Trade  Commission  t^dal  had  re- 
cently testified  before  Congress  that  "busi- 
ness representatives  outnumlier  consumer 
representatives  by  100  to  1  In  appearances  be- 
fore federal  agencies." 

Ttie  statement  ticked  off  a  nnmber  of  ex- 
amples of  the  need  for  the  agency,  Incltidlng 
failures  of  the  Food  «md  Drug  Administra- 
tion to  protect  the  consumer.  Tlie  n)A.  the 
statement  said,  has  still  taken  no  regulatory 
action  on  2^00  of  the  3.800  drags  found  to 
be  Ineffective  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences — 13  years  after  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  passed  requiring  most 
drugs  marketed  after  19S8  to  be  proven 
effective. 

Other  examples  it  cited: 

"In  the  face  of  evidence  that  about  5,000 
deaths  and  200,000  injxirles  result  each  year 
from    bums     associated     with     flammable 
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fabrics.  Congress  strengthened  the  Flamma- 
ble Fabrics  Act  In  1967.  The  Commerce  De- 
partment, charged  with  administering  this 
Uw,  waited  toux  lull  years  before  establish- 
ing a  strict  flammablllty  standard  covering 
sizes  0-6X  of  children's  sleepwear." 

"The  Constuner  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion delayed  banning  the  sale  of  aerosol  cans 
containing  vinyl  chloride  propellants.  In  spite 
of  the  overwhelming  data  on  carcinogenicity 
of  vinyl  chloride,  until  sU  months  following 
petition  by  a  public  Interest  group  (The 
Health  Research  Group) ." 

"A  Federal  Energy  Administration  regula- 
tion Issued  in  November  1974  mandated  that 
oil  refiners  treat  reflnery-fuel  costs  as  a  non- 
product  cost  subject  to  profit  margin  limita- 
tions, rather  than  as  a  product  coet  which 
could  be  automatically  passed  through 
doll&r-for-doUar  to  the  consumer.  The  FEA 
decided  not  to  make  the  new  clarification 
retroactive.  The  potential  cost  to  consumers 
of  that  refusal  Is  estimated  at  $750  million." 
"The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  according 
to  a  recent  report  of  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Administrative  Practice  and  Proce- 
dure, has  for  the  last  five  years  regularly  vio- 
lated Its  own  rules  and  sometimes  federal 
law  while  acting  to  protect  the  Interests  of 
the  airlines  at  the  expense  of  the  traveller. 
Violations  of  the  Board  Include  closing  of  an 
Investigation  on  possibly  Illegal  campaign 
contributions  by  airlines,  falliire  to  follow 
'commonly  accepted  standards  of  fairness 
and  openness,'  and  failure  to  hold  hearings 
on  decisions  not  to  grant  new  routes  to  air- 
lines." 

President  Ford  says  he  favors  tightening 
up  the  present  consumer  agencies,  which 
they  apparently  need,  although  the  movea 
In  that  direction  are  not  apparent.  He,  like  a 
great  many  In  Congress,  sees  a  tide  of  public 
revolt  against  bureaucracy  In  the  meantime 
and  Is  expected  to  cast  his  veto. 

Some  Consumer  advocates  express  opti- 
mism that  President  Ford's  penchant  for 
vetoing  key  legislation  these  days  may  begin 
wearing  thin  In  the  spring,  as  the  election 
draws  nearer,  and  he  may  decide  his  nega- 
tivism may  hurt  him  and  change  his  mind  on 
the  veto.  That  Is  cockeyed  optimism  at  best 
In  the  view  of  most  observers.  It  would  mean 
that  President  Ford  would  go  back  to  his  1971 
position  when,  as  a  Congressman,  he  sup- 
ported similar  legislation.  Although  Ralph 
Nader  would  consider  that  a  step  forward.  It 
Is  an  unlikely  prospect. 


INDIANA  DUNES  LAKESHORE  PARK. 
12  MILLION  AMERICANS  WILL 
BENEFIT 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  16.  1976 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day's suspension  bills  our  Members  can 
vote  for  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lake-Michigan  Shore  Recreation  Park 
Center  which  is  within  iy2  hours  auto 
ride  for  12  million  Illinois.  Indiana, 
Michigan,  and  Oliio  residents. 

The  Indiana  Dunes  Park  is  truly  a  na- 
tional park  brought  to  the  people.  In 
the  past,  many  parks  have  been  built  in 
remote  areas  of  our  Nation,  far  distant 
from  80  percent  of  our  population. 

I  ask  to  include  with  my  remarks  a 
magnificent  editorial  from  Sxmday  Chi- 
cago Tribune.  February  15.  1976: 

PsoTxcT  THz  Dmncs  Lakeshobk 

On  Tuesday  the  Hoiue  of  Representatives 
to  expected  to  vote  on  HJl.  11466,  providing 
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956  million  to  purchase  4,300  additional  acres 
for  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore. 
The  bill  has  remarkably  broad  support  for 
anything  affecting  that  historic  battleground 
between  Industrialists  and  conservationists. 
Its  70  cosponsors  Include  13  Cllnoto  members 
of  the  House,  from  both  parties. 

The  two  big  battles  have  been  fought  and 
won.  There  Is  a  national  lakeshore  of  5,600 
acres.  In  addition  to  the  Indiana  Dunes  State 
Park.  And  there  Is  the  Burns  Ditch  steel  mill 
and  harbor  development.  With  those  two 
decisions  made,  one  for  conservation  and  one 
for  Industry,  no  all-out  victory  for  either  in- 
terest Is  any  longer  possible. 

The  areas  Involved  In  the  pending  bill  are 
numerous  and  for  the  most  part  small.  Three 
are  detached  parcels  of  land.  Illustrative  of 
some  aspect  of  the  natural  history  of  the 
area.  The  other  areas  will,  If  acquired,  round 
out  the  principal  national  lakeshore,  from 
Crescent  EKine  near  Michigan  City  to  the 
Miller  Lagoons  west  of  Marquette  Park  In 
Gary.  The  bill  provides  for  the  ultimate  ab- 
sorption of  Beverly  Shores  Into  the  lakeshore, 
with  the  approval  of  most  of  the  residents. 
Sponsors  of  HJl.  11465  contend  plausibly 
that  many  compromises  have  been  made  In 
hammering  out  the  measure.  A  bUl  to  enlarge 
the  lakeshore  by  6,900  acres  was  Introduced 
In  1971.  The  pending  bill  for  4,300  acres  lacks 
at  least  a  thousand  acres  that  conservation- 
ists strongly  desire. 

Bethlehem  and  National  Steel  and  North- 
ern Indiana  Public  Service  Company  would 
naturally  like  to  keep  for  their  own  purposes 
some  of  the  acreage  Involved.  But  the  argu- 
ment that  the  existing  national  lakeshore,  a 
compromise  of  a  compromise,  urgently  re- 
quires rounding  out  as  a  protection  from 
present  and  potential  Industrial  and  residen- 
tial neighbors  Is  a  cogent  one. 

To  the  general  satisfaction  of  a  vast  public, 
the  decision  to  have  an  Indiana  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  has  been  made.  No  other 
large  scenic  area  In  the  national  park  sjretem 
Is  as  close  to  the  homes  of  10  million  people 
as  Is  the  Indiana  Dunes  Lakeshore.  The  pend- 
ing bill  to  augment  and  protect  thto  lake- 
shore  has  the  support  of  the  three  congress- 
men closest  to  the  site — Ray  Madden  of  Oary, 
Floyd  J.  Flthlan  of  Lafayette,  and  John  Brad- 
emas  of  South  Bend — and  presumably  of  a 
majority  of  their  constituents.  Action  to 
conserve  fragile  landscapes  and  habitats  on 
or  near  Indiana's  Lake  Michigan  shore  must 
be  taken  now  If  ever. 

The  arguments  that  the  optimum  uses  for 
the  acreage  Involved  In  HJl.  11466  are  for 
recreation  and  conservation  are  convincing. 


BICENTENNIAL   SALUTE   TO 
REV.  WILLIAM  L.  TURLEY 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF    THE    DISTRICT   OF  COLUMBIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  16.  1976 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this 
great  Republic  celebrates  its  Bicenten- 
nial, and  we  reflect  upon  the  virtues  of 
the  Founding  Fathers  of  our  Nation,  I 
think  it  most  appropriate  that  we  pay 
tribute  also  to  those  who  today  carry  on 
in  the  best  tradition  of  the  faith  and 
works  of  the  fathers  of  our  coimtry.  Here 
in  our  Nation's  Capital,  we  are  privileged 
to  have  one  such  man  whose  life  and 
works  are  the  very  embodiment  of  the 
faith,  the  sense  of  conscience,  and  the 
response  to  duty  that  have  so  endeared 
the  Founding  Fathers  to  us  all.  I  speak 
of  the  Rev.  William  L.  Turley,  pas- 
tor of  the  Mount  Oilead  Baptist  Church. 
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History,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  nourished  by 
instructive  example.  The  instructive  ex- 
ample of  the  life  of  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam L.  Turley  has  indeed  enriched  the 
public  service,  exalted  the  public  life,  and 
added  lustre  to  the  work  of  the  church 
in  America.  Known  to  his  faithful  fol- 
lowers as  the  "Illustrious  Shepherd  of 
Mount  Gilead."  Reverend  Turley.  more 
than  any  other  minister,  understands  the 
economic  power  of  the  black  church  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  for  the  "least 
among  us."  A  man  with  a  genius  for 
financial  management.  Reverend  Turley 
in  1950  pioneered  the  establishment  of  a 
federally  chartered  credit  union,  which 
is  under  the  direct  control  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Mount  Gilead  Baptist  Church. 
Under  his  perceptive  hand,  the  credit 
union  since  its  inception  has  loaned  out 
over  $200,000  to  inner  city  residents.  As 
Mount  Gilead  Church  is  an  oasis  of  spir- 
itual salvation,  the  Mount  Oilead  Credit 
Union  has  become  a  source  of  financial 
salvation  to  many  D.C.  citizens  unable 
to  obtain  loans  from  commercial  institu- 
tions and  facing  financial  disaster. 

Ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1923,  Rev- 
erend Turley  has  spent  53  years  of  his 
life  in  an  effort  to  make  the  church  re- 
sponsive to  the  social  as  well  as  spiritual 
needs  of  all  the  people.  As  a  young  min- 
ister preaching  his  first  sermon,  he  se- 
lected the  subject:  "The  Church,  the 
World's  Hope."  This  sermon  symbolizes 
the  faith  that  Reverend  Turley  has  in 
the  power  of  the  church  to  break  down 
barriers  of  racial  discrimination,  to  feed 
the  himgry,  and  clothe  the  naked. 

In  1932,  under  Reverend  Turley's  in- 
spired leadership,  the  members  of  the 
Mount  Gilead  Baptist  Church  purchased 
a  church  at  11th  and  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue. In  less  than  14  years,  the  church 
members  were  able  to  celebrate  the 
burning  of  the  mortgage  as  a  testament 
to  the  managerial  skills  of  Reverend 
Turley  and  the  devotion  of  the  members 
of  Mount  Gilead  to  build  a  house  of  wor- 
ship to  glorify  God  and  to  serve  hu- 
manity. 

A  man  of  immense  wisdom  and  vision. 
Reverend  Turley  graduated  from  Union 
Industrial  College  in  Pennsylvania.  After 
moving  to  our  Nation's  Capital,  he  stud- 
ied theology  at  Howard  University.  He 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial ministers  in  the  metropolitan  area 
and  has  served  since  1953  as  the  leader 
of  the  Mount  Bethel  Baptist  Association. 
Washingtonians  celebrating  our  Na- 
tion's Bicentennial  see  reflected  in  Rev- 
erend Turley  the  sterling  qualities  that 
endear  the  Foimding  Fathers  to  all 
Americans. 

As  the  patriots  recognized  the  out- 
standing leadership  qualities  of  George 
Washington,  so  did  the  members  of  the 
Mount  Bethel  Baptist  Association  rec- 
ognize the  zestf  ul  leadership  of  Reverend 
Turley,  whom  they  selected  to  lead  them 
for  over  20  years. 

As  our  young  Republic  called  on  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  to  establish  a  U.S. 
Treasury  system,  the  members  of  Moimt 
Gilead  called  on  Reverend  Turley  to  es- 
tablish a  credit  union  that  would  enable 
them  to  put  their  savings  to  work  within 
their  community  to  Improve  the  living 
standards  of  that  community. 
The  courage  of  a  Thomas  Paine  who 
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challenged  the  Colonies  to  found  a  nation 
based  on  democratic  principle  and  hu- 
man dignity  Is  reflected  in  the  preaching 
of  Reverend  Turley.  who,  in  his  first 
sermon,  called  upon  the  church  to  use 
Its  spiritual  and  financial  resources  to 
bring  hope  to  people  around  the  block 
and  around  the  globe. 

In  a  reflection  of  the  political  wisdom 
of  a  Thomas  Jefferson.  Reverend  Turley, 
has  been  a  "behlnd-the  scenes"  adviser 
to  our  elected  officials  and  has  been  in- 
strumental in  building  a  unified  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

I  consider  It  a  privilege  to  submit  this 
testimonial  in  recognition  of  the  Rev- 
erend William  L.  Turley,  a  great  Ameri- 
can, who  has  earned,  by  his  deeds,  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  the  citizens 
of  our  Nation's  Capital  as  a  founding 
father  of  religious  leadership. 


FEBRUARY  16.  1976,  AND  LITHU- 
ANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

or  mw  JERSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  16.  1976 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 16,  we  celebrate  both  tiie  birthday  of 
the  foimder  of  our  Nation  and  the  58th 
anniversary  of  the  reestabllshment  of  the 
independent  state  of  Lithuania.  It  is  fit- 
ting that  these  two  commemorations 
share  the  same  date  for  the  principles 
which  are  the  foimdation  of  our  Nation 
are  the  same  as  those  Lithuania  strives 
to  achieve. 

Lithuania  had  her  Independence  only 
22  years  when,  in  1940,  the  Soviet  Union 
invaded  and  occupied  her  land.  Yet,  the 
courage  and  conviction  that  secured  that 
independence  stUl  flourishes  today.  While 
her  lands  are  occupied,  her  spirit  is  not 
repressed. 

The  history  of  Hie  Republic  of  Lithu- 
ania is  one  of  tragic  misfortune.  Her  peo- 
ple have  had  to  face  the  severest  hard- 
ships. Yet,  the  people  of  Lithuania  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  and  take  risks  for  the 
cause  which  they  wholeheartedly  believe 
in. 

One  of  the  strongest  beliefs  In  the 
United  States  is  in  the  principle  that 
human  rights  should  and  must  be  re- 
spected. So  as  Americans  and  as  the  de- 
fenders of  freedom,  we  join  the  Lithu- 
anians In  celebrating  their  58th  anni- 
versary of  the  reestabllshment  of  the  in- 
dependent state  of  Lithuania  and  the 
725th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Lithuania. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Lithuanian  American 
Council  of  Linden,  N.J.  The  resolution 
notes: 

That  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
domination  and  exploitation  constitutes  a 
denial  of  the  right  to  self  determination  and 
the  other  fiindamental  hiunan  rights;  Is  con- 
trary to  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
contrary  to  the  stipulations  of  the  Helsinki 
•greement,  and  Is  an  ln4>edlment  to  the  pro- 
motion of  world  peace  and  cooperation.  .  .  . 

I  am  proud  to  oidorse  this  resolutlcm; 
•ad  I  am  confldrat,  that  given  the  strong 
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determination  of  these  brave  people,  their 
freedom  will  be  regained. 

I  Insert  the  entire  resolution  for  your 
consideration: 

RESOLimON 

We,  the  Lithuanian-Americans  of  Linden 
and  vicinity  assembled  this  Twenty-fifth  day 
of  January,  1976,  at  Linden  Lithuanian  Lib- 
erty Hall  to  commemorate  the  restoration  of 
Lithuania's  Independence,  do  hereby  state 
as  follows: 

That  February  16,  1976,  marks  the  68th 
anniversary  of  the  restoration  of  independ- 
ence to  the  more  than  700  year-old  Lithu- 
anian State,  which  was  won  and  protected 
by  the  blood  sacrifices  of  the  Llthuanlsji 
I>eople  during  the  wars  of  Independence  of 
191&-1920,  and  recognized  by  the  Interna- 
tional community  of  states; 

That  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  was  for 
forcibly  occupied  and  Illegally  annexed  by 
the  Soviet  Union  In  1940,  In  violation  of  all 
the  existing  treaties  and  the  principles  of 
international  law; 

That  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
domination  and  exploitation  constitutes  a 
denial  of  the  right  to  self  determination  and 
the  other  fundamental  human  rights;  Is  con- 
trary to  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
contrary  to  the  stlpiilatlons  of  the  Helsinki 
agreement,  and  Is  an  impediment  to  the  pro- 
motion of  world  peace  and  cooperation; 

That  so  many  countries  under  foreign 
colonial  domination  have  been  given  the 
opportunity  to  establish  their  own  inde- 
pendent states;  while  Lithuania  having  en- 
joyed the  blessings  of  freedom  for  centuries 
Is  now  subjugated  to  the  most  brutal  Rus- 
sian oppression  and  Is  nothing  but  a  ccdony 
of  the  Soviet  empire; 

That,  though  the  Soviet  Union,  through 
the  programs  of  resettlement  of  peoples,  in- 
tensified russlficatlon,  suppression  of  re- 
ligious freedom  and  political  persecutions, 
continues  In  Its  efforts  to  change  the  ethnic 
character  of  the  population  of  Llth\ianla, 
the  Soviet  Invaders  are  luiable  to  suppress 
the  aspirations  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
for  freedom  and  the  exercise  of  their  human 
rights. 

Now,  '-lierefore.  Be  It  Resolved: 

That  we  demand  that  the  Soviet  Union 
withdraw  Its  military  forces,  administra- 
tive apparatus  and  the  imported  Russian 
colonists  from  Lithuania  and  allow  the 
Lithuanian  people  to  govern  themselves 
freely; 

That  we  demand  immediate  release  of  all 
Lithuanians  who  are  Imprisoned  for  political 
and  religious  reasons  and  who  for  years  are 
lingering  In  various  Soviet  Jails  and  concen- 
tration camps  or  kept  in  psychadellc  wards; 

That  in  expressing  oiu*  gratitude  to  the 
United  States  government  for  its  firm  posi- 
tion for  non-reoognitlon  of  the  Soviet  occu- 
pation and  annexation  of  Lithuania,  we 
request  an  activation  of  the  non-recognltlon 
principle  by  stressing  at  every  opportunity 
the  denial  of  freedom  and  natonal  inde- 
pendence to  Lithuania  and  the  other  Baltic 
countries: 

That  the  Soviet  Union,  in  seeking  a  policy 
of  detente  with  the  United  States,  shall  be 
requested  to  demonstrate  its  good  faith  and 
good  will  by  restoring  freedom  and  national 
Independence  to  Lith\ianla  and  the  other 
Baltic  states; 

Tliat  we  are  deeply  grateful  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Gerald  B.  TacA, 
for  his  firm  declaration  on  July  25,  1976. 
that  the  United  States  of  America  will  not 
recognize  the  incorporation  of  Lithuania 
Into  the  Soviet  Union;  we  are  sincerely 
grateful  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  for  passage  of  a  new  reso- 
lution expressing  a  sense  of  the  Hoxise  relat- 
ing to  the  status  of  the  Baltic  states,  and  we 
ask  the  President.  Senators,  and  Congress- 
men of  the  United  States  tea  their  suppcurt 
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of  the  cause  of  freedom  for  the  Uthtianian 
nation; 

That  copies  at  this  reoolaUon  be  for- 
warded to  the  Presldmt  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  the 
United  States  Senators  and  Congressmen 
from  our  state  and  the  news  media. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

or  COHiraCTICDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  16.  1976 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day. February  15,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
speaking  before  the  Waterbury  I4thuan- 
ian-American  Council  In  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  58th  anni- 
versary of  the  reestabllshment  of  the 
independence  of  Lithuania.  I  was 
pleased  to  be  able  to  address  them 
directly  on  my  concerns  for  the  Lithuan- 
ian people  under  bondage,  and  so  I  am 
offering  my  comments  on  that  occasion 
for  insertion  in  the  Record. 

I  have  also  heard  from  other  groups 
concerned  with  Lithuanian  freedoms, 
notably  the  New  Havoi  Amerlcan-Lithu- 
anian  Community.  Inc..  in  Branford, 
Conn.  I  would  like  to  assure  all  those 
concerned  with  this  vital  Issue  of  basic 
human  rights  that  I  do  seek  positive 
action  in  support  of  the  aspirations  of 
the  Baltic  peoples.  Accordingly,  I  have 
Joined  Representative  Millicent  Pen- 
wick  in  cosponsoring  legislation  which 
she  has  introduced,  HJl.  9466.  which 
would  establish  a  Commission  on  Secur- 
ity and  Cooperation  in  Europe  to  monitor 
Soviet  compliance  with  the  final  act  of 
the  Helsinki  conference  providing  for  a 
greater  recognition  of  human  freedoms 
within  her  borders. 

The  text  of  my  remarks  to  the  Water- 
bury Lithuanian-American  Council 
follows: 

Bkmaeks  bt  Mb.  Sarasin 

I  am  certainly  glad  to  be  with  you  again 
this  year  to  commemorate  the  S8th  Anni- 
versary of  the  reestabllshment  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Lithuania. 

We  commemorate  today  the  brief  flicker  of 
independence  that  Lithuania  knew  in  1918, 
and  that  was  so  quickly  extinguished  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1940.  But  we  also  take  heart 
at  this  time  with  the  luyleldlng  spirit  of  the 
Lithuanians  and  all  the  Baltic  peoples  in 
their  resistance  to  Soviet  donUnatlon.  With 
Lithuania  in  partlciilar,  after  it  was  virtually 
erased  from  the  map  of  Europe  in  the  year  of 
1795  with  the  third  partition  of  the  Lithua- 
nian-Polish State,  the  Lithuanian  people 
struggled  valiantly,  provoking  revolts  In  1831, 
1863,  1907,  and  1917.  Ultimately,  tills  deter- 
mination of  the  people  to  regain  their  free- 
dom led  to  the  restoration  of  the  Lithuanian 
state  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  republics  of  Estonia  and  Latvia. 
This  spirit  of  the  freedom-loving  Baltic  peo- 
ples will  not  be  so  easily  extinguished,  and 
today,  we  renew  our  support  and  encourage- 
ment to  them  In  their  legitimate  struggle  tar 
self-determination. 

Much  concern  has  been  voiced  lately  over 
the  effect  of  our  policy  of  detente  on  our 
determination  to  stand  by  and  encourage  the 
aspirations  of  the  Baltic  peoples.  For  this 
reason.  I  am  quite  pleased  to  tell  you  that 
the  Congress  has  overwhelmingly  supported 
the  long-standing  U.S.  policy  not  to  recog- 
nize the  annexation  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
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LltbuanU  by  the  Soviet  Union.  On  Decem- 
ber 2,  1975.  the  Hovise  of  Representatives 
voted  In  »  407-0  determination,  that  It  was 
the  sense  of  the  House  that  the  signing  In 
Helsinki  of  the  Pinal  Act  of  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  In  Europe  did 
not  In  any  way  change  our  longstanding 
policy  of  nonrecognltlon  of  Soviet  aggression. 
I  was  one  of  the  co-sponsors  of  this  resolu- 
tion, and  I  was  very  encouraged  by  the  una- 
nimity of  the  House  on  this  vital  issue. 

For  the  Soviet  Union  had  chosen  to  Inter- 
pret the  signing  of  the  Helsinki  Agreement 
as  International  acceptance  of  Its  Illegal  oc- 
cupation of  the  Baltic  states.  It  Is  essential 
that  we  not  let  this  Impression  become 
generalized  In  the  West,  but  rather  that  we 
make  It  clear  that  our  view  of  the  status  of 
the  Baltic  states  remains  unchanged.  It  is 
also  Important  that  the  resolve  of  the  United 
States  in  support  of  the  Baltic  nations  be 
known,  and  that  we  serve  notice  on  the 
Soviet  Union  that  we  expect  compUance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Helsinki  Agreement 
which  call  for  a  freer  movement  of  people 
and  Ideas  across  national  bovindarles.  We 
also  can.  In  our  dealings  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  create  the  conditions  whereby  they 
would  feel  compelled  to  grant  their  people 
more  freedoms. 

It  Is  partlc\ilarly  Important  with  the  Baltic 
nations  that  we  understand  the  significance 
of  maintaining  their  distinctive  cultural 
and  ethnic  identities.  It  has  been  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Soviet  Union  to  force  numbers 
of  Baltic  peoples  to  move  Into  the  central 
parts  of  RussU,  and  to  force  emigration  of 
Russian  people  into  the  Baltic  states,  thereby 
lessening  their  national  coheslvness  and  cul- 
tural uniqueness.  However,  from  reports 
from  the  area,  we  find  that  despite  these 
attempts  to  dilute  the  language,  religion, 
and  culture  of  the  Baltic  people,  that  they 
continue  to  speak  their  own  langxiage.  wor- 
ship their  own  religion,  and  maintain  their 
own  distinctive  ctistoms.  These  efforts  of  the 
Lithuanians,  Estonians,  and  Latvians  can 
only  be  lauded  considering  the  many  ob- 
stacles before  them. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  say:  (In 
Lithuanian) 

The  support  of  people,  like  ourselves,  in 
the  free  countries  of  the  West,  Is  imperative 
to  the  spirit  and  high  hopes  of  the  Baltic 
peoples  who  yearn  so  greatly  for  their  free- 
dom. I  can  only  affirm  to  you  my  continuing 
support  for  Lithuanian  Independence,  and 
the  Independence  of  her  sister  states,  Estonia 
and  Latvia.  And  today,  we  might  also  pause 
to  remind  ourselves  of  our  own  good  fortune 
to  be  able  to  live  In  this  great  free  land 
called  America,  and  cherish  the  hope  that 
some  fine  day  the  people  of  Lithuania  may 
also  be  able  to  enjoy  these  same  freedoms. 


BEATING  THE  BOYCOTT 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   NKW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  16.  1976 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
very  pleased  that  President  Ford  spoke 
out  against  the  Arab  boycott  and  related 
actions  and  signed  the  November  20  Ex- 
ecutive order  regarding  foreign  discrim- 
ination against  UJ3.  citizens.  However, 
I  would  be  less  than  candid  If  I  did  not 
say  that  I  have  serious  questions  as  to 
whether  the  executive  branch  is  follow- 
ing up  on  the  policy  the  President  enun- 
ciated. 

The  Executive  order  Itsdf  Is  very  nar- 
row In  scope  and,  as  the  White  House 
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concedes,  does  not  prohibit  any  Ameri- 
can firm  from  complying  with  the  boy- 
cott. In  the  event  of  discrimination 
against  Americans,  such  as  that  so  no- 
toriously practiced  by  Saudi  Arabia,  our 
State  Department  would  do  little  more 
than  file  a  protest  note. 

The  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1969  makes  it  a  matter  of  UJS.  policy 
to  oppose  restrictive  trade  practices  or 
boycotts  such  as  those  initiated  by  the 
Arabs  against  American  Jews  and 
Israel.  Unfortimately,  that  law  Is  long 
on  intention  and  short  on  teeth. 

One  bill  that  would  have  the  teeth 
needed  to  combat  this  form  of  discrim- 
ination is  HH.  5246,  introduced  by  my 
colleague  from  New  York,  Elizabeth 
HoLTZMAN.  As  a  sponsor  of  this  bill,  I 
wish  to  commend  Ms.  Holtzman  for  the 
fine  work  she  has  been  doing  to  halt  the 
spread  of  the  boycott  and  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  her  legislation. 

"America  needs  a  law  to  prohibit  its 
citizens  and  corporations  from  discrim- 
inating against  each  other  because  of  in- 
structions from  a  foreign  customer," 
states  an  editorial  in  the  January  23, 
1976,  Los  Angeles  Times  endorsing  this 
bill.  That  will  not  be  easy,  for,  as  the 
editorial  points  out — 

The  Ford  Administration  seems  to  be  re- 
sisting the  adoption  of  new  laws  that  would 
help  root  out  the  blacklist  before  It  q>z«ad8. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Bkating  the  Botcott 

Two  months  ago  President  Ford  announced 
major  new  measures  to  keep  American  com- 
panies from  becoming  Involved  In  the 
pernicious  Arab  boycott  against  Israel  and 
so-called  Zionist  Interests.  His  actions 
sounded  like  a  comprehensive  program.  They 
weren't,  as  recent  events  have  demonstrated. 

Ford  told  the  Commerce  Department  to  re- 
quire more  Information  from  exjwrters  on 
their  subjection  to  the  boycott.  He  told 
American  embassies  abroad  not  to  provide 
U.S.  firms  with  data  on  business  opportuni- 
ties that  Involve  compliance  with  the  black- 
list. He  ordered  the  Justice  Department  to 
pursue  antitrust  actions  against  companies 
that  cooperate  with  the  Arabs  by  discrimi- 
nating against  Americans  becaiise  of  their 
race,  religion  or  sex. 

Oood  actions,  all  of  them.  Yet  they  leave 
untouched  much  of  the  boycott's  effect  in 
this  country,  because  existing  laws  and  Court 
precedents  Just  don't  fit  the  problem  of  fight- 
ing a  foreign-inspired  blacklist.  Worse,  the 
Ford  Administration  seems  to  be  resisting  the 
adoption  of  new  laws  that  could  help  root 
out  the  blacklist  before  It  spreads. 

This  Is  a  dangerous  situation.  Lacking 
resolute  federal  action,  the  American  econ- 
omy faces  the  risk  of  being  deeply  divided 
as  oil  exporters'  constantly  Increasing  pur- 
chasing power  gives  the  boycott  more  clout. 
Not  too  many  years  In  the  future,  the  nation 
could  have  two  kinds  of  auto  companies, 
steel  makers,  trading  firms  and  banks:  those 
that  deal  with  the  Arabs,  and  those  that 
don't.  If  that  happened,  the  two  groups 
would  be  hampered  by  the  blacklist  In  their 
dealings  with  each  other.  Imagine  the  effects 
on  the  nation's  economy.  Its  sense  of  nation- 
hood. Its  Integrity. 

American  law  prohibits  discrimination 
against  anyone  on  the  basis  of  sex,  or  race, 
or  religion,  or  ancestry.  It  says  Uttle  about 
discrimination  against  people  because  their 
names  are  on  a  list  kept  by  some  foreign 
nation. 

Some  of  the  3.000-odd  blacklisted  firms  are 
owned  or  headed  by  Jews.  Many  ar«  not: 
among   them   are   Ford,   American   Electric 
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Power,  Sears,  Coca-Cola,  Leyland.  That 
vitiates  the  effectiveness  of  antldlscrlmlna> 
tlon  law.  Yet  the  whole  boycott  effort  k 
aimed  at  the  starvation  of  Israel;  each  firm 
on  the  list  Is  there  because  of  something  tt 
has  done  In,  for  or  with  Israel  or  Jewish  peo- 
ple who  are  supporters  of  Israel. 

Federal  authorities  eventually  may  be  able 
to  discourage  cooperation  with  the  boycott 
by  \ising  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act.  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  Edward  H.  Levi  Is  trying  to  do  so 
now,  reportedly  over  the  objections  of  the 
State,  Commerce  and  Treasury  departments. 
In  a  case  Involving  the  Bechtel  Corp.  of  Saa 
Francisco,  Bechtel  Indicated  It  doesn't  think 
the  law  applies  to  the  boycott,  though,  and 
some  Independent  legal  authorities  agree 
with  that  opinion.  It  will  take  years  for  ths 
courts  to  decide. 

America  needs  a  law  to  prohibit  Its  citizens 
and  corporations  from  discriminating  against 
each  other  because  of  instructions  from  a 
foreign  customer.  Several  such  bills  have 
been  Introduced  In  Congress,  and  the  Ford 
Administration  Is  opposing  them.  Instead,  It 
has  offered  Its  own  measiire — basically  an- 
other clvU-rlghts  law — which  would  have 
Uttle  effect.  If  any  at  aU,  on  the  boycott. 

This  Impasse  cannot  continue.  For  the 
benefit  of  all  Americans,  the  Administration 
should  begin  some  motion  toward  a  measure 
that  will  stop  the  boycott's  spread.  Either  of 
two  major  bills  now  In  Congress  deserves  fa- 
vorable study — 8  963,  the  Foreign  Boycott 
Act  of  1976,  sponsored  by  Democratic  Sena- 
tors Adlal  E.  Stevenson  ni  of  Hllnols  and 
Harrison  A.  Williams  Jr.  of  New  Jersey;  and 
HK  6246,  a  boycott  bill  modeled  on  antitnist 
laws  and  sponsored  by  Representative  Eliza- 
beth Holtzman  (D-N.Y.). 

Though,  specific  measures  against  the 
blacklist  can  give  American  businessmen  a 
united  front  In  their  negotiations  with  Arab 
customers.  That  unity  Is  crucial.  So  Is  the 
necessity  of  Insulating  American  workers  and 
businessmen  from  the  disruptive  whims  of 
others. 


SAGINAW  STUDENTS  DO  NOT  TRUST 
CONQRESSMEN  UNDER  30 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE8 

Monday,  February  16,  1976 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  stu- 
dents of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  have  completed 
their  constitution.  The  document  Is  cer- 
tainly an  impressive  one,  and  it  makes  no 
unconsidered  changes  in  the  method  of 
American  Government.  Today  I  will  pre- 
sent to  you  some  of  the  more  Important 
initial  overviews  of  this  document  as  pre- 
sented in  the  Saginaw  News,  which,  along 
with  the  Saginaw  County  Bicentennial 
Commission,  sponsored  the  event. 

The  constitution  directly  provides  the 
purpose  of  Government:  the  protection 
of  the  rights  of  the  individual  and  the 
safety  of  the  entire  society.  The  constitu- 
tion Indicates  at  the  outset  that  the  in- 
dividual should  make  his  own  decisions 
as  to  what  affects  him  or  her  directly,  and 
should  not  have  to  be  forced  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  follow  a  predetennined  path 
which  may  not  be  in  the  individual's  best 
Interest. 

As  I  have  Indicated  to  you  previously, 
the  new  constitution  mandates  our  work 
program  by  establishing  minimum  legis- 
lative sessions.  This  provision  is  not  at 
all  radical  to  us.  We  have  already  con- 
firmed our  schedule  for  budget  review 
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undtf  the  Budget  Control  Act  of  1974. 
I  am  certain  that  all  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
Budget  Committee  recognize  this  par- 
ticular provision.  The  students'  work  also 
provides  for  penalties  if  a  Member  misses 
too  many  days  of  the  session. 

The  early  provisions  of  the  first  article 
of  this  document  provide  iis  with  an 
orderly  understanding  of  how  Congress 
shall  operate  and  the  duties  it  shall  have. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  notable 
features  of  this  first  article  is  that  under 
the  Saginaw  Student  Constitution,  In 
order  to  become  a  Member  of  Congress. 
an  individual  must  have  attained  the 
age  of  30.  It  appears  that  these  young 
people  are  becoming  increasingly  con- 
servative in  their  views.  Congressmen 

BLOXnN,    DOWNKY,    DAVID    EvANS,    HAROU) 

Ford,  and  Gkorgb  Miller  might  all  take 
note  of  this  provision.  If  the  students  had 
had  their  constitution  in  effect,  these 
colleagues  woiQd  not  have  been  eligible 
for  election  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  invite  you  and  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  share  this  segment  of 
the  Saginaw   Student  Constitution  of 
1976: 
Seniors'  Salute  to  the  Bicentennial — ^Thi 

Saginaw  Students'  CoNSTmrnoN  or  1976 

A    WORD   Or  EZPLANATIOII 

The  document  on  this  and  two  following 
pages  bears.  In  both  outward  appearance  and 
content,  distinct  resemblance  to  the  United 
States  Constitution. 

But  It's  not  the  same.  It  Is  a  U.S.  Con- 
sltution  as  conceived,  written  and  ratified  by 
148  high  school  students  of  Saginaw  County 
whose  signatures  are  affixed. 

In  three  days  of  debate  Jan.  27-29  at  the 
Saginaw  Civic  Center,  a  convention  of  these 
young  i>eople  produced  a  new  Oonntltutlon 
for  the  U.S.  as  their  Bicentennial  gift — and 
as  a  message  to  their  fellow  citizens. 

In  many  ways  the  document  represents  a 
consolidation  and  an  updating,  as  in  making 
the  Bill  of  Rights  an  Integral  part  of  the 
Constitution  Itself. 

But  there  are  other  changes  designed  to 
deliver  the  substance  of  the  delegates' 
thoughts  on  their  government,  evoked  by 
months  of  preparation,  research  and  study 
leading  up  to  the  convention. 

If  there  Is  a  theme.  It  Is  restriction  of  gov- 
vernment  power  and  expansion  of  citizen 
rights — and  responsibilities. 

For  those  reading  the  result  of  their  effort, 
both  the  delegates  and  their  advisers  have 
one  request:  That  people  study  the  changes, 
consider  them,  and  pass  on  their  views  to 
government  ofllclaldom. 

"If  it  stimulates  some  dialogue  between 
goverzunent  and  the  people,"  said  one  ad- 
viser, "that's  what  the  Constitution  Is  all 
about,  to  guide  the  government  in  servliig 
the  people." 

PKEAMBLB 

We,  the  People  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  do 
hereby  ordain  and  establish  the  government 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  The  two 
sole  purposes  of  the  government  are:  1.  To 
protect  the  individual  rights  and  privileges 
of  each  citizen  from  any  infringement  what- 
soever; the  government  Is  never  to  protect 
the  individual  from  himself.  2.  To  provide 
for  the  common  defense  and  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  of  the  citizenry  as  a  whole. 

ARTICLE    1,   SECTION    I 

1.  All  proceedings  within  the  Congress  wlU 
be  nin  in  accordance  with  parliamentary 
procedures. 

2.  All  legislative  powers  herein  granted 
shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United 
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states  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  a 
BOoae  of  BepraaentatlTflB. 

3.  The  primary  function  of  a  Congressman 
will  tw  to  make  laws. 

SECTION  s 

1.  The  terms  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  and  the  terms  of  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  shall  end  at  noon  on  the 
first  Monday  after  January  1  of  the  years  In 
which  such  terms  would  have  ended.  The 
terms  of  their  successors  shall  then  begin. 

2.  A  regular  session  wlU  consist  of  twelve 
weeks  or  sixty  days  maximum.  The  United 
States  Congress  wUl  work  the  equivalent  of 
two  and  one  half  regular  sessions,  which  Is 
thirty  weeks  or  one  hundred  fifty  days  at 

TnlnlmiiiTi 

8.  The  United  States  Congress  may  ad- 
journ no  later  than  January  1  of  each  year, 
unless  because  of  a  declared  war,  or  if  Con- 
gress otherwise  provides. 

4.  The  United  States  Congress  wlU  meet 
from  twelve  noon  and  remain  untU  at  least 
6  pju.  when  in  session.  Two-thirds  of  each 
house  shaU  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  busi- 
ness. 

5.  For  every  day  that  legislatois  miss  over 
fifteen  days  in  any  year,  they  wlU  be  fined 
one  day's  pay. 

SECTION   3 

1.  EaCb  House  may  determine  the  rules  of 
its  proceedings,  punish  its  members  for  dis- 
orderly behavior,  and,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  two-thirds  of  the  memb^-ship  that 
day,  expel  a  member. 

2.  No  Senator  or  Representative  shaU,  dur- 
ing the  time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be 
appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  which  shaU 
have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments  where- 
of ShaU  have  been  Increased  during  such 
time;  and  no  person  holding  any  c^ce  under 
the  United  States,  shall  be  a  Member  of 
either  House  during  his  continuance  in  office. 

3.  Each  House  shaU  keep  a  Journal  of 
Its  proceedings  to  be  published  for  pub- 
lic Inspection,  excepting  such  parts  as  may 
In  their  Judgment,  require  secrecy.  Re- 
quired in  this  Journal  are  aU  roll  calls,  pro- 
posals, amendments  and  votes.  Neither 
House,  without  the  consent  of  the  other 
House,  (sine  die)  shaU  adjourn  for  more 
than  Uxree  days,  nor  to  any  other  place 
except  that  in  which  the  two  houses  are 
sitting. 

SECTION    4 

1.  The  actiial  enumeration  shaU  be  made 
within  three  years  after  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
within  every  subsequent  term  of  ten  years. 
In  such  manner  as  they  shaU  by  law  direct. 
The  number  of  representatives  shall  not  ex- 
ceed one  for  every  thirty  thousand,  but  each 
state  shall  have  at  least  one  representa- 
tive, and  untU  enumeration  shall  be  made. 

2.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shaU 
be  composed  of  two  Senators  from  each 
state,  chosen  by  their  respective  states  for 
six  years.  One  Senator  from  each  State  wUl 
be  elected  every  two  years  so  that  the  Sena- 
tors and  their  terms  are  two  years  apart. 
Each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote. 

3.  The  times,  places  and  manner  of  hold- 
ing elections  for  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives shall  be  prescribed  in  each  tSate  by 
the  Legislature  thereof;  but  the  Congress 
may  at  any  time  by  law,  make  or  alter  such 
regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of  choos- 
ing Senators. 

4.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  of 
America  wiU  also  function  In  the  area  at 
advising  and  consenting  to  treaties  and  to 
certain  nominations  of  the  President. 

SECTION     5 

1.  In  order  to  fill  vacancies  in  either  House, 
an  election  will  be  held  in  thirty  days  to 
fiU  the  seat  from  whichever  district  the 
vacancy  originated. 

2.  The  President   of  the  Senate   will   be 
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elected  from  that  House  and  the  Vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  wlU  break  any  tie  votes 
which  arise. 

8.  Ilie  House  of  Representatives  shaU 
choose  their  Speaker  and  other  officers,  and 
shall  have  the  sole  Power  of  In^>eachinent. 

4.  Judgment  In  cases  of  Impeachment 
ShaU  not  extend  further  than  to  removal 
from  office,  and  disqualification  to  hold  and 
enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust  ox  profit 
under  the  United  States;  but  the  party  con- 
victed shaU  nevertheless  be  liable  and  sub- 
ject to  Indictment,  trial.  Judgment  and  pun- 
ishment, according  to  law. 

SECTION    e 

1.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare 
the  Punishment  of  Treason,  but  penalties 
and  punishment  for  the  crime  of  Treason 
ShaU  be  confined  solely  to  the  person  ccm- 
victed  and  shaU  not  extend  to  other;  nor 
shaU  they  extend  beyond  such  person's  life- 
time. 

2.  To  establish  post  offices  and  poet  roads. 

3.  To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and 
useful  arts,  by  securing  for  limited  times  to 
authors  and  Inventors  the  exclusive  right 
to  tiielr  respective  writings  and  discoveries. 

4.  To  constitute  tribunals  inferlcv  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

6.  To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felon- 
ies committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  of- 
fences against  the  law  cA  nations. 

6.  To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  r^rlsal 
and  marque  during  wartime,  and  make  rules 
concerning  capture  from  land  and  water. 

7.  TO  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no 
i4>propriation  of  money  to  that  use  shall  be 
for  a  longer  term  than  two  years. 

8.  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy. 

9.  To  make  rules  for  the  government  and 
regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces. 

10.  To  provide  for  caUing  tarth  the  mUitia 
to  execute  the  laws  of  the  union,  suppress 
insiurections  and  repel  Invasions. 

11.  To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and 
disciplining  the  militia,  and  for  governing 
such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  reserving 
to  the  States  respectively,  the  appointment 
of  the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  training 
the  miUtla  according  to  the  dlsc^llne  pre- 
scribed by  Congress. 

12.  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  aU 
cases  whatsoever,  over  such  district  (not 
exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may.  by 
cession  of  particular  States,  and  the  accept- 
ance of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
exercise  like  authority  over  aU  places  pur- 
chased by  the  consent  of  the  l^lslature  of 
the  state  In  which  the  same  shall  be,  for 
the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals, 
dock-yards,  and  other  needful  buildings. 

13.  To  make  aU  laws  which  shaU  be  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution 
the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers 
vested  by  this  constitution  In  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  In  any  dqmrt- 
ment  or  officer  thereof. 

SECTION  T 

1.  The  Senate  may  pn^ose  or  concur  with 
amendments  as  on  other  Bills. 

2.  Every  BUI  which  shall  have  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate, 
ShaU,  before  it  becomes  a  Lew,  be  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  If  he 
approves,  he  shall  sign  it,  but  If  not,  he 
shaU  return  it  with  his  objections  to  that 
House  in  which  it  shall  have  originated,  who 
shall  enter  the  objections  at  large  on  their 
JoumsJ  and  proceed  to  reconsider  It.  If  after 
such  reconsideration  two-thirds  of  that 
House  ShaU.  agree  to  pass  the  Bill,  It  shaU 
be  sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to  ths 
other  House,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be 
reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by  two-thirds 
of  that  House,  it  shall  become  a  Law.  But 
m  all  such  cases,  the  votes  of  both  Houses 
shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and 
the  names  of  the  persons  voting  for  and 
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agftlxut  the  BUI  shall  be  entered  on  the 
Journal  of  each  House  respectively.  If  any 
Bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  President 
within  ten  days  (Simdays  excepted)  after 
it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  the  same 
shall  be  a  Law,  In  the  manner  as  If  he  had 
signed  It,  unless  the  Congress  by  their  ad- 
journment prevent  Its  retiim,  liTwKlch  case, 
it  shall  not  be  a  Law.  \ 

3.  The  prlvUege  of  the  Writ  ofVHabeas 
Corpxis  shall  not  be  suspended  unlesi  when 
In  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public 
safety  may  require  it. 

4.  No  Bill  of  Attalner  or  ex  post  facto  law 
shall  be  passed. 

5.  The  United  States  Congress  will  make 
all  laws  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into 
execution  aU  powers  vested  by  this  Constitu- 
tion In  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

6.  The  Congress  shaU  have  the  power  to 
regulate  Commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and 
among  the  several  states  and  with  Indian 
tribes. 

SECTION    8 

1.  AU  Bills  for  raising  revenue  shall 
originate  In  the  house  of  Representatives. 

2.  The  Senators  and  Representatives  shall 
receive  compensation  for  their  services,  to  be 
ascertained  by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  They  shall  be 
In  all  cases,  except  treason,  felony,  and 
breach  of  peace,  be  privileged  from  arrest 
during  their  attendance  at  the  session  of 
their  respective  Houses,  and  for  any  speech 
or  debate  in  either  House,  they  shall  not 
be  questioned  In  any  other  place. 

3.  The  Congress  shaU  have  the  power  to 
levy  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imports  and 
excises  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the 
common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States;  but  aU  duties.  Imports,  and 
excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States. 

4.  The  Congress  shall  not  spend,  in  any 
fiscal  year,  mwe  than  was  coUected  as  reve- 
nue in  the  previous  fiscal  year.  During 
transitional  period  (such  as  after  a  national 
disaster),  an  amount  equal  to  at  least  two 
per  cent  of  the  original  existing  national 
debt  shall  be  paid  off  yearly.  The  appropria- 
tions shall  have  precedence  over  all  other 
appropriations  for  this  period  untU  the  debt 
Is  paid.  In  beginning  any  fiscal  year,  the 
Congress  must  relieve  Itself  of  all  debts  be- 
fore it  can  appropriate  funds  for  any  other 
purpose.  In  the  event  that,  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year,  excess  funds  exist,  they  may  be 
spent  in  the  following  fiscal  year.  These  re- 
strictions on  spending  may  be  suspended  in 
the  time  of  war  ot  national  disaster  by  Con- 
gress. 

SECTION    a 

The  Congress  shaU  have  the  power: 

1.  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States. 

2.  To  establish  a  uniform  Rule  of  Natural- 
ization and  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of 
bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  States. 

3.  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value 
thereof  and  of  foreign  coin,  and  for  the 
Standard  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

4.  To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  coun- 
terfeiting the  securities  and  current  coin  of 
the  United  States. 

5.  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  paid  on  articles 
exported  from  any  state. 

6.  No  capitation,  or  other  direct,  tax  shall 
be  laid,  unless  in  proportion  to  the  census  or 
enumeration  herein  before  directed  to  be 
taken. 

SECTION   10 

1.  No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  reg- 
ulation of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports 
of  one  State  over  those  of  another:  nor  shall 
vessels  bound  to,  or  from  one  State  be  obUged 
to  enter,  clear  or  pay  duties  In  another. 

2.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury  but  In   consequence  of  appropriations 
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made  by  law,  and  a  regular  statement  and 
account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
aU  public  money  shall  be  published  from 
time  to  time. 

3.  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Congress,  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on 
Imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its  inspec- 
tion Laws:  and  the  net  produce  of  aU  duties 
and  Imposts  laid  by  any  State  on  Imports 
or  exports,  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States,  and  aU  such  laws 
shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control 
of  the  Congress. 

4.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes  on  Incomes  from  whatever 
source  derived  without  apportionment  among 
the  several  States  and  without  regard  to  any 
census  or  enumeration. 

SECnOM  11 

1.  No  person  shall  be  a  member  of  Congress 
who  ShaU  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of 
thirty  years,  and  been  seven  years  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not  when 
elected,  be  an  Inhabitant  of  that  State  for 
which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

2.  The  Senators  and  Representatives  before 
mentioned  and  the  members  of  the  several 
State  Legislatures,  and  all  executive  and 
Judicial  officers,  both  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  several  States,  shaU  not  be  dis- 
criminated against  because  of  religion,  sex 
or  race,  shall  be  bound  by  Oath  of  Affirma- 
tion to  support  this  Constitution;  but  no 
religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a 
qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust 
under  the  United  States. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON.  ENGINEER 


HON.  J.  KENNETH  ROBINSON 


or  vnoiNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  16.  1976 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a 
monument  at  Valley  Porge,  can  be  seen 
a  bronze  plaque  bearing  the  words  of 
President  Herbert  Hoover,  himself  a 
notable  engineer,  dated  November  19 
1930,  recalling  the  substantial  achieve- 
ments of  George  Washington  as  an  en- 
gineer. 

I  quote  the  inscription  of  President 
Hoover's  citation  of  Washington's  active 
and  constructive  interest  in  engineering 
as  follows: 

Oeosge  Washington,  Engines 
A  much  neglected  side  of  his  character 
U  Washington  as  an  engineer.  His  country- 
men have  not  realized  how  modern  he  was 
In  his  engineering  and  operations — as  re- 
claimer of  the  Dismal  Swamp;  as  advisor  and 
engineer  of  the  Potomac  and  James  River 
Canal;  as  the  first  advocate  of  a  combined 
highway  and  waterway  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  to  the  Ohio  River;  as  a  bank  direc- 
tor; as  an  Investor;  as  one  of  the  earliest 
Americans  to  recognize  the  posslbUitles  of 
power  transportation  by  water;  and  the  first 
to  suggest  that  air  navigation  might  be  very 
usefiU  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

In  this  connection,  as  of  likely  in- 
terest to  the  House  on  this  day,  I  include, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  an 
article  by  a  distinguished  soldier  and 
valued  constituent,  Gen.  Bruce  C.  Clarke, 
U.S~A..  retired,  which  appeared  in  the 
January-February  1976  issue  of  the  Mili- 
tary Engineer,  as  follows: 
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Wx  Snu,  Need  Qood  Fixxbs 
(By  Oen.  Bruce  C.  Clarke) 
A  couple  of  doors  from  where  we  live  then 
Is  a  bright,  three-year  old  boy  who  stays 
with  his  grandparents.  When  I  am  working 
in  the  yard  or  tinkering  at  my  bench  In  the 
garage,  little  John  Is  often  my  companion, 
asking  questions  and  making  suggestions.  He 
rides  a  tricycle  which  shows  signs  of  age  and 
a  lack  of  what  the  soldier  calls  "first  echelon 
maintenance."  Recently  I  noted  it  squeaked 
when  he  rode  it,  so,  under  his  close  obser- 
vation, I  oUed  it  for  him.  He  rode  away,  but 
soon  came  back  and  said.  "Mr.  Clarke  you 
are  a  good  fixer." 

This  set  me  to  thinking  of  the  part  "goat 
fixers"  have  played  in  the  creation  and  de- 
velopment of  our  society  in  America. 

When  I  entered  the  Army  many  years  ago, 
a  valuable  part  of  each  company  was  a  sol- 
dier knovm  as  the  Company  Artificer.  Our 
dictionary  says  that  an  artificer  Is  a  skuied 
handicraftsman.  He  could  repair  or  impro- 
vise many  things  around  the  barracks  quick- 
ly and  well,  with  practically  no  administra- 
tive overhead  or  paperwork.  I  recaU  one  such 
artificer  who  always  responded  with,  "No 
problem."  when  I  pointed  out  to  him  some- 
thing that  needed  fixing. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  nation,  as  the  set- 
tlers and  soldiers  progressed  westward  from 
the  original  Colonies,  they  relied  heavily  up- 
on those  who  could  make  repairs  on  the  traU 
and  keep  the  pioneer  groups  moving.  Those 
repair  people  were  Invaluable,  too,  as  new 
homesteads  and  communities  were  esUb- 
lished  in  the  virgin  areas  of  the  frontier. 

With  progress  in  methods  and  equipment 
the  artificer's  work  became  more  complicated 
and  more  sophisticated,  and  his  title  gave 
way  to  that  of  "engineer." 

General  George  Washington's  most  trusted 
staff  officer,  MaJ.  Gen.  Lord  James  Stirling 
was  his  Chief  Artificer.  In  the  spring  of  1778 
realizing  that  technical  education  was  sorely 
needed  in  America,  General  Washington  di- 
rected Lord  Stirling  to  establish  a  school  tar 
such  a  purpose  in  the  Continental  Army  at 
VaUey  Porge.  Eleven  enlisted  men  made  up 
the  first  class.  This  event  now  Is  marked  by 
a  plaque  on  a  monument  on  the  grounds  of 
Preedoms  Foundation  at  Valley  Poree  which 
reads : 

UNITED  STATES   ARMY   ENGINEER  SCHOOL 

General  George  Washington,  while  com- 
manding the  Continental  Army  at  Valley 
Porge  In  the  winter  of  1777-78,  directed  the 
esUbllshment  of  a  school  for  training  engi- 
neers for  the  Army.  Thus,  the  first  American 
mUltary  engineer  school  was  bom  9  June, 
1778.  ^^ 

During  the  past  190  years,  the  school  has 
been  moved  to  several  locations,  one  being 
West  Point,  New  York,  where  in  1802  it  was 
established  as  the  United  States  Military 
Academy,  the  first  technical  school  in  Amer- 
ica. The  school  Is  presently  located  at  Ptart 
Belvolr.  Vhtfinia,  the  site  of  Belvoir  Manor 
where  the  young  George  Washington  prao- 
tlced  surveying  and  developed  into  a  modem 
engineer  of  his  time. 

General  Clarke  has  a  deep  apprecia- 
tion of  the  lessons  of  history,  and,  in  re- 
tirement, he  continues  to  have  an  active 
concern  for  the  security  of  his  country, 
as  witness  his  thought-provoking  com- 
ments in  a  recent  pubUc  letter,  which  I 
also  include,  as  follows: 

NEVm-ENDlNO  8THUOGI.X 

Having  spent  nearly  ten  years  command- 
ing troops  facing  the  iron  and  bambo  cur- 
tains. I  have  arrived  at  certain  convictions 
about  the  nature  of  the  commimlst  threat 
to  the  western  world. 

Communist  and  western  Ideologies  are  not 
compatible  and  therefore  cannot  coexist  In 
the  same  area.  Because  of  this,  there  Is.  and 
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wlU  continue  to  be.  an  ideological  struggle 
between  the  two  for  supremacy. 

This  constant,  never-ending  struggle  Is 
not  new.  It  win  go  on  for  some  time,  until 
there  Is  a  "breakthrough."  What  form  It  will 
take,  I  cannot  predict,  but  It  Is  manifested 
by  pressure  tactics  appearing  at  different 
places  where  there  are  soft  spots. 

The  struggle  must  be  won  by  the  West  and 
I  believe  it  wUl  be.  However.  It  wUl  take  con- 
stant effort  and  vigilance  over  a  long  period 
of  time.  The  side  which  will  ultimately  lose 
is  the  one  which  tires  of  the  struggle  flr$t. 
The  greatest  threat  to  the  West  Is  compla- 
cency for  we  are  prone  to  want  to  get  the 
problem  over  with  In  a  hurry,  even  to  the 
extent  of  trying  to  buy  a  solution  with  dol- 
lars. 

Let  us  all  adopt  a  positive  attitude  of  being 
for  the  American  way  of  life  which  has  pro- 
duced such  good  things  for  so  many  of  us. 
Let  us  not  be  reluctant  In  taking  a  firm 
stand  for  Americanism. 

And  let  us  remember  the  basic  communist 
policies  used  for  taking  over  Southeast  Asia: 

Keep  enemies  divided  and  weak. 

Exploit  weakness,  disorder  and  confusion. 

Communist  expansion  Is  not  linked  to  a 
time  schedule. 

Encourage  and  support  wars  of  "national 
liberation." 

Avoid  aU-out  war  untU  sure  of  winning. 

Taking  two  steps  forward,  then  one  back 
If  necessary,  produces  a  net  "gain"  for  com- 
munism. ' 

I  Oen.  Bruce  C.  Ci^uaoE. 

V.S.  Army,  retired. 

P&LMTRA,  VA. 
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Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  International  Relations  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Organizations 
yesterday  opened  hearings  on  the  Unit«l 
States  in  the  United  Nations. 

The  role  our  country  should  play  dur- 
ing coming  years  in  the  United  Nations, 
and,  indeed,  the  future  of  the  world  to- 
day itself,  has  been  a  subject  of  great 
concern  to  all  of  us,  particularly  since 
the  General  Assembly  vote  last  fall 
equating  Zionism  with  racism. 

That  action  brought  many  calls  from 
long-time  supporters  of  the  U.N.  for  a  re- 
assessment of  our  membership,  and  some 
even  advocated  withdrawal. 

Of  those  72  nations  voting  to  condemin 
Zionism,  "fully  three-quarters  are  either 
totalitarian  or  authoritarian  regimes  or 
are  military  dictatorships.  In  contrast, 
the  bulk  of  the  minority — almost  70  per- 
cent— are  free  societies,"  according  to 
Dr.  William  Korey  in  testimony  before 
the  International  Organizations  Sub- 
committee yesterday. 

Dr.  Korey,  director  of  the  B'nai  B'rlth 
United  Nations  office,  noted  that — 

The  anti-Zlonlsm  vote  Is  but  the  most 
recent  disturbing  step  of  the  International 
organization  whose  Charter  Preamble  re- 
quires it — among  three  principal  alms — ^to 
promote  human  rights. 

But  he  cautioned  against  American 
withdrawal  from  the  world  organiza- 
tion, noting  such  a  decision  "would  only 
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abdicate  the  arena  of  a  major  interna- 
tional forum  to  the  totalitarians  and  re- 
move the  use  of  the  veto  that  can  pre- 
vent irresponsible  action  by  the  Security 
Council."  Instead  he  called  for  "the  vig- 
orous articulation  of  America's  profound 
concern"  and  congressional  use  of  "fi- 
nancial leverage"  at  its  disposal. 

We  provide  one-fourth  of  the  UH.'s 
regular  budget  and  make  major  contri- 
butions to  the  organization's  many  vol- 
tmtary  programs.  "Riese,  particularly  the 
latter,  "ought  to  be  reassessed  not  for 
punitive  purposes  but,  rather,  for  bring- 
ing about,  over  the  long  run,  more  re- 
sponsible and  constructive  action." 

He  recommended  rejecting  funding  of 
programs  of  the  Decade  for  Action  To 
Combat  Racism  and  possibly  also  our 
contribution  to  UNRWA.  Our  UNESCO 
contribution  should  not  be  restored,  he 
added,  until  the  General  Conference  re- 
scinds its  politicising  resolutions  of  1974. 

I  commend  Dr.  Korey's  testimony  to 
all  our  colleagues  and  am  inserting  it 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Testimont  to  House  Subcommittee  on 

International  Organizations 

(By  Dr.  William  Korey) 

My  name  Is  ^lliam  Korey.  For  the  past  16 
years.  I  have  been  Director  of  the  B'nal 
B'rlth  United  Nations  Office.  Currentiy,  I 
also  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Human  Bights 
Committee  of  the  Conference  of  Non-<3ov- 
emmental  Organizations  in  Consultative 
Status  with  the  United  Nations  Economic 
and  Social  Council.  This  Committee  is  com- 
prised of  some  80  international  non-govern- 
mental representatives. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  presenting 
my  views  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Organizations.  In  the  area  of  my  prin- 
cipal Interest,  human  rights,  I  have  set  forth 
some  of  my  perceptions  in  an  essay  pub- 
lished last  year  by  the  United  Nations  Asso- 
ciation in  the  work  UN  at  30,  and  I  ask  that 
It  be  incorporated  in  the  records  of  this  sub- 
committee. Here  I  should  like  to  address 
myself  to  certain  of  the  points  made  in  that 
essay  and  agument  them  in  order,  first,  to 
take  account  of  developments  at  the  recent 
thirtieth  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
and.  second,  to  propose  what  our  posture 
ought  to  be  with  regard  to  these  develop- 
ments. 

On  November  10,  the  Assembly,  by  a  vote 
<tf  72  to  35  with  32  absentions,  took  the  ex- 
traordinary step  of  declaring.  In  essence,  the 
standard  definition  of  Zionism,  as  found  in 
responsible  international  dictionaries,  to  be 
nuU  and  void.  By  an  arbitrary  act,  the  con- 
cept of  a  specific  form  of  national-liberation 
and  self-determination  was  redefined  as  a 
form  of  racism  and  racial  discrimination. 
One  could  not  but  be  reminded  of  the  dis- 
torted "looking-glass"  world  of  Lewis  Car- 
rol's Alice.  Humpty-Dumpty  had  scomfuUy 
advised  the  bewUdered  Alice:  "When  I  use  a 
word.  It  means  Just  what  I  choose  It  to 
mean — neither  more  nor  less!" 

The  modem  assault  upon  language  and, 
therefore,  upon  communication  and  Intelli- 
gence was  foreseen  in  the  writings  of  George 
Orwell.  The  totalitarians  of  "1984"  would 
create  a  special  language — "Newspeak" — in 
which  words  would  mean  the  very  opposite 
of  their  historic  and  common  sense  meaning. 
The  object  of  Orwellian  Inversion  is  to  ma- 
nipulate thought  for  political-ideological 
purposes.  In  this  connection,  one  finds  par- 
ticularly striking  the  Orwellian  charactn'  of 
most  of  the  regimes  c(Mnprlslng  the  majority 
on  the  Zionism  resolution  and.  Indeed,  on 
ntun«rou8  other  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Generaly  Assembly.  FuUy  three-quarters  of 
the  majority,  in  fact,  are  either  totalitarian 
or  authoritarian  regimes  or  are  mUitary  die- 
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tatorshlps.  In  contrast,  the  bulk  of  the 
minority — almost  70  per  cent — are  free 
societies. 

The  overt  poUtical  and  Ideological  purpose 
of  the  anti-Zionist  resolution  Is  patently 
clear.  It  Is  to  delegitimlze  one  of  the  mem- 
ber-states of  the  United  Nations — ^Israel.  Al- 
ready, in  November.  1974.  this  purpose  was 
publicly  unveUed  when  the  spokesman  of  the 
Arab  bloc  at  T7NESCO,  foUowlng  two  key 
votes  concerning  Israel,  declared:  "Israel  Is 
a  stete  that  belongs  no^fi^ere  because  It 
comes  from  nowhere." 

The  grand  design  of  transforming  Israel 
into  a  pariah  in  the  international  conununlty 
and  then  cast  beyond  the  pale  of  society  was 
piirsued  throughout  the  succeeding  year 
without  regard  to  the  niceties  of  interna- 
tional law  and  the  constitutional  bases  of 
various  international  organizations.  In  the 
process,  UN  Specialized  Agencies  were  politi- 
cized, their  stated  purposes  subverted.  The 
climax  was  to  have  been  the  exclusion  or 
suspension  of  Israel  from  the  General  Assem- 
bly, possibly  by  means  of  an  iUegal  maneuver. 
If  the  strategy  was  not  consummated  in  1975, 
it  was  not  because  the  plan  was  discarded. 
Rather,  the  tlme-teble  was  postponed  be- 
cause of  a  variety  of  other  considerations 
even  as  the  aim  of  delegitimlzation  of  Israel  ^ 
was  pressed. 

But  the  resolution  is  far  more  incendiary 
tn  Ite  consequences  for  it  legitimates  anti- 
Semitism.  Zionism,  in  numerous  quarters,  is 
merely  a  code-word  tor  Judaism;  Zionist  for 
Jew.  The  speech  of  Ugandan  President  Idl 
Amln  at  the  UN  in  late  September  and  the 
commente  of  Egyptian  President  Anwar 
Sadat  at  the  National  Press  Club  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  on  October  27  Uluminate  the 
widespread  use  of  the  code-words.  Official 
Arab  and  Communist  prt^Mtganda.  like  the 
propaganda  of  bigots  everywhere,  echo  their 
formulations. 

With  the  anti- Zionist  resolution  now  In- 
tegrated into  the  UN  Decade  For  Action  to 
Combat  Racism  and  Racial  Discrimination, 
sanction  has  been  given  to  anti-Semitic  out- 
pourings and  actions.  Governments  are  caUed 
upon  to  report  every  two  years  to  the  UN  on 
the  steps  they  are  taking  to  combat  Zionism. 
Pulminatlons  about  Zionism  wiU  fiU  the 
chamber  in  Accra,  Ghana  when  a  major  UN- 
sponsored  conference  on  racism  is  held  In 
1977.  The  implementing  organ  of  the  UN 
Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  AU  Forms 
of  Racial  Discrimination  wUl  no  doubt  be 
seized  with  the  issue  at  Its  regular  meetings. 
Conferences  of  UNESCO  on  racism  wiU  echo 
with  the  monstrous  lie.  Every  debate  on 
racial  discrimination  in  UN  organs  wlU  be 
poUuted  by  bigotry.  The  danger  was  recog- 
nized by  over  60  UN  representatives  of  lead- 
ing non-governmental  organizations,  who,  in 
a  formal  statement  to  the  President  of  the 
General  Assembly,  branded  the  resolution  "a 
perversion  of  historical  and  contemporary 
fact"  that  is  "likely  to  incite  racial  hatered." 

Ratlfiers  of  the  Convention  on  the  EUmi- 
nation  of  Racial  Discrimination  can  now 
claim.  If  they  are  so  IncUned.  that  Interna- 
tional law  requires  that  Zlonlste  be  treated 
as  criminals.  Certain  totaUtarian  regimes 
may  have  no  hesitancy  to  do  so.  The  Soviet 
Union,  tor  example,  which  has  conducted  a 
virulent  mass  media  camgalgn  against  Zion- 
ism— that  but  thinly  masked  unabashed 
anti-Semitism — has  pronounced  the  UN  ac- 
tion "authorttetive"  In  a  series  of  laudatory 
articles  in  the  Soviet  press  concerning  the 
Assembly  resolution. 

Legitimating  anti-Semitism  is  but  the 
most  recent  disturbing  step  of  the  interna- 
tional organlztaion  whose  Charter  Preamble 
requires  it — among  three  principal  aims — to 
promote  human  rights.  In  fact,  deslpte  elo- 
quent and  important  norms,  the  UN  human 
rights  program  Is  today  a  disaster  area.  Ex- 
amples of  genocide,  torture,  mass  exptilsion, 
and  Imprisonment  of  dissenters  go  unnoticed, 
v^Ue  a  systematic  "selective  moraUty"  or 
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"double  standard"   is   applied.    Indeed,   the 
norms  themselves  are  subjected  to  erosion. 

The  desecration  of  language  as  well  as  of 
fundamental  concepts  of  civilization  reached 
a  partlciilar  level  of  barbarity  in  the  Oeneral 
Assembly  debate  three  years  ago.  After  the 
murder  of  the  Isrsieli  athletes  at  the  Munich 
Olympics  and  following  numerous  outrages 
perpetrated  by  terrorists  on  Innocent  victims 
in  over  a  dozen  countries.  Secretary- General 
Waldheim  called  upon  the  X7N  "to  take  ade- 
quate measures  to  prevent  acts  of  violence 
against  innocent  people  in  the  future."  Dur- 
ing the  debate,  a  new  normative  Judgment 
was  made  about  terrorism  which  did  violence 
to  a  meticulous  UN  Secretariat  study  of  the 
subject.  Terrorism  which  "emanates  from  the 
struggle  for  freedom  and  self-determina- 
tion"— as  one  spokesman  noted — was  Justi- 
fied, intimately,  the  Judgment  would  give  an 
arch-exponent  of  terrorism  special  and  ex- 
traordinary status  at  the  UN. 

Whether  the  process  of  the  disintregatlon 
of  UN  standards  can  be  halted,  let  alone  re- 
versed. Is  an  open  question.  But  withdrawal 
from  the  UN  would  only  abdicate  the  arena 
of  a  major  international  forum  to  the  total - 
Itarlans  and  remove  the  use  of  the  veto  that 
can  prevent  irresponsible  action  by  the  Secu- 
rity Council.  What  is  welcome  and  poten- 
tially effective  is  the  vigorous  articulation  of 
America's  profound  moral  concern.  It  has 
mobilized  public  opinion  in  the  Western 
world  and  therewith  marshalled  a  fairly  solid 
bloc  of  opposition  to  the  erosion  of  human- 
ist values.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  made 
some  Third  World  countries  more  circum- 
spect in  supporting,  merely  out  of  bloc  con- 
siderations blatantly  objectionable  and  irre- 
sponsible courses  of  action. 

Accompanying  the  expression  of  moral 
outrage  with  determined  displomacy  can  and 
does  produce  salutory  results.  If  a  UNESCO 
conference  on  racial  discrimination  was  re- 
cently cancelled  simply  because  so  few  indi- 
cated that  they  would  attend,  it  was  in  large 
part  a  consequence  of  energetic  signalling  by 
the  United  States  that  we  would  not  partici- 
pate. (The  tactic  of  non-participation  In  se- 
lective situations  at  the  Oeneral  Assembly  or 
In  other  organs  of  the  UN  or  in  its  Specialized 
Agencies  could  have  similar  positive  conse- 
quences. )  If  the  effort  to  suspend  Israel  from 
the  UN  was  frustrated  at  the  OAU  meeting 
In  Kampala  and  at  the  Conference  of  the 
Non-Aligned  in  Lima,  it  too  was  a  response, 
at  least  to  some  degree,  of  strong  American 
Initiatives.  Wherever  multilateral  diplomacy 
has  been  reinforced  by  bilateral  diplomatic 
efforts  in  the  capitals  of  the  Third  World,  the 
outcome  has  proved  especially  instructive 
and  effective. 

Such  efforts  should  be  augmented  by  the 
financial  leverage  at  the  disposal  of  the 
American  Congress.  It  Is  one  of  the  striking 
anomalies  of  the  vote  on  the  Zionism  resolu- 
tion that  the  contributions  of  the  72  govern- 
ments to  the  regular  UN  budget  constitute 
but  30  percent  of  it.  And  without  the  assess- 
ments upon  the  USSR,  the  total  figure  would 
b©  far  smaller.  Indeed,  the  entire  Arab  bloc 
provides  less  than  one  per  cent  (.84)  of  the 
regular  UN  budget.  In  contrast,  the  minor- 
ity of  35  contributes  approximately  60  per 
cent  of  the  budget.  Here  is  "taxation  with- 
out representation"  carried  to  the  ultimate 
absurdity. 

The  United  States  not  <mlj  provides  25 
per  cent  of  the  regular  budget;  it  makes  a 
sizeable  contribution  to  the  various  volun- 
tary programs  of  the  UN.  The  latter,  especial- 
ly, ought  to  be  reassessed  and  a  determina- 
tion made  of  how  best  to  utilize  our  finan- 
cial leverage,  not  for  punitive  purposes  but, 
rather,  for  bringing  about,  over  the  long  run, 
more  responsible  and  constructive  action. 
The  "Goldberg  reservation"  of  1965  provides 
a  basis  for  such  action.  It  reserved  the  right 
to  withhold  funds  for  "strong  and  compel- 
ling" reasons.  Certainly,  ail  funding  of  the 
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programs  of  the  Decade  For  Action  to  Combat 
Racism  ought  to  be  rejected.  Consideration 
should  be  given  to  dropping  our  contribution 
to  UNRWA,  the  benefits  of  which  are  open 
to  serious  question.  As  for  UNESCO,  restora- 
tion of  our  allocation  would  be  warranted 
only  if  the  General  Conference  in  1976  re- 
scinds its  politicizing  resolutions  of  1974. 
Bilateral  aid  should  buttress  multilateral 
objectives.  How  a  country  votes  on  critical 
issues  should  be  an  important  factor  in  con- 
sideration of  the  extent  of  assistance  pro- 
grams to  it. 

Building  bridges  to  moderate  elements  In 
the  Third  World  ought  to  parallel  these  ef- 
forts. The  Kissinger  proposals,  outlined  at 
the  Special  Seventh  Session  of  the  General 
Assembly  with  respect  to  the  creation  of  in- 
stitutions for  stabilization  of  export  earn- 
ings, and  for  extending  capital  and  agrarian 
assistance,  should  be  pursued.  Such  eco- 
nomic-institutional programs  could  be  ac- 
companied by  visible  demonstration  of  our 
concern  on  colonial  and  racial  issues.  Thla 
concern  ought,  however,  to  be  registered  as 
part  of  a  broader  and  more  aggressive  posture 
on  human  rights  generally. 

When  a  bewildered  Alice  asked  the  cat  In 
Wonderland  which  direction  she  ought  to 
take,  the  latter,  with  irrefutable  logic,  re- 
plied: "that  depends  a  good  deal  on  where 
you  want  to  get  to."  Our  purpose  is  clear 
enough :  the  preservation  of  the  Charter  and 
the  principles  upon  which  It  rests.  In  the 
face  of  a  rampant  Irresponsibility  that  results 
in  the  heightening  of  tension  and  the  per- 
version of  human  rights,  vigorous  and  deter- 
mined steps  are  urgently  required. 
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Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sure  that  we  are  all  aware  that  in  any 
Federal  program  there  exists  a  certain 
percentage  of  people  who  receive  benefits 
to  which  they  are  not  entitled.  This  is 
no  reason  however,  to  deny  benefits  to 
those  truly  in  need.  The  food  stamp  pro- 
gram is  no  exception.  But  we  are  led  to 
believe  that  the  number  of  ineligible  re- 
cipients in  the  food  stamp  program  Is 
higher  than  usual.  This  is  in  large  part 
due  to  the  publishing  of  newspaper  re- 
ports which  greatly  exaggerate  the  rate 
of  ineligibility. 

Reporters,  taking  the  lead  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  have  failed 
to  make  the  distinction  between  those 
who  are  truly  ineligible  and  those  who 
meet  all  the  eligibility  requirements  but 
are  found  to  have  a  procedural  error  in 
their  files  such  as  a  missing  signature  on 
an  application. 

In  fact,  the  actual  ineligibility  rate  Is 
only  one-quarter  of  the  rate  published 
in  many  accounts.  Many  of  these  ac- 
counts fail  to  mention  the  fact  that  the 
rate  they  are  publishing  applies  only  to 
nonwelfare  families.  Since  all  welfare 
families  automatically  receive  food 
stamps,  there  can  be  no  Errors  in  eli- 
gibility in  this  category.  So  error  rates 
apply  only  to  nonwelfare  families  which 
are  about  one  half  of  the  households  par- 
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ticipating  in  the  program.  About  half 
of  those  who  are  "ineligible"  are  so  be- 
cause of  procedural  errors.  When  these 
two  factors  are  taken  together,  one  can 
see  that  the  true  rate  for  the  overall 
program  is  only  one-fourth  of  the  flgurs 
that  is  most  often  published. 

An  article  published  in  the  Community 
Nutrition  Institutes  Weekly  Report  on 
January  31.  1976.  clarifies  this  miscon- 
ception. It  also  corrects  many  of  the  In- 
correct figures  published  about  State 
ineligibility  rates.  Most  of  these  mistakes 
are  due  to  faulty  reporting  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

These  exaggerated  figures  are  being 
used  to  damage  a  program  vital  to  many 
people  in  this  Nation.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  rebut  these  attacks  and  work 
to  improve  this  program  so  that  all 
those  in  need  of  this  assistance  will  be 
assured  of  receiving  it. 

The  article  and  a  table  showing  the 
true  nationwide  and  State-by-State  in- 
eligibility rates  foUows: 
Newspapers  EIxaccerate  iNEuciBnJTT  Rates 

In  recent  months,  newspapers  in  a  num- 
ber of  states  have  carried  reports  greatly  ex- 
aggerating the  percentage  of  food  stamp 
households  in  their  states  that  are  Ineligible 
for  stamps  and  are  getting  them  lmprop«'Iy. 

Reporter  after  reporter  has  made  the  fun- 
damental mistake  of  falling  to  distinguish 
between  households  that  are  indeed  ineligible 
and  households  that  meet  all  the  program's 
basic  ellgibUity  criteria  but  that  are  found 
by  program  investigators  to  have  a  technical 
or  procedural  error  In  their  caseflle  such  as 
lack  of  a  signature  on  an  application  or  lack 
of  a  work  registration  card. 

In  addition,  many  press  accounts  have  ne- 
glected to  explain  that  the  food  stamp  in- 
eligibility rates  published  by  USDA  apply 
only  to  non-welfare  households,  and  that 
welfare  households  are  automatically  eligible 
for  stamps. 

The  ineligibility  rates  in  question  were  re- 
leased by  USDA  in  September  and  cover  the 
period  July-December  1974.  In  publishing 
these  error  rates.  USDA  noted  that  8.8  per- 
cent of  all  non-welfare  households  studied 
nationwide  were  found  to  be  ineligible. 
USDA  reported  that  an  additional  8.5  per- 
cent of  the  households  did  meet  program  ell- 
gibUity criteria  but  had  a  procedural  error 
in  their  caseflles. 

In  subsequent  testimony  before  Congres- 
sional committees,  USDA  officials  observed 
that  the  food  stamp  benefits  paid  to  house- 
holds with  a  procedural  error  in  their  case- 
file  do  not  represent  wasted  federal  funds 
because  these  households  are  actually  eli- 
gible for  program  benefits  and  are  entitled 
to  receive  their  stamps. 

Some  national  reporters  understand  these 
Issues  well.  The  Associated  Press  (AP)  and 
United  Press  International  (UPI)  both  ac- 
curately reported  last  fall  that  8.8  percent  of 
the  non-welfare  households  had  been  found 
to  be  ineligible  and  Improperly  receiving  the 
stamps,  and  that  since  about  half  of  all 
households  are  welfare  households  that  are 
automatically  eligible,  this  meant  that  4.3 
percent  of  all  food  stamp  households  nation- 
wide were  found  to  be  getting  stamps  im- 
properly. 

By  contrast,  the  Washington  Star  and  a 
n\imber  of  other  publications  lumped  to- 
gether the  8.8  percent  of  non-welfare  house- 
holds found  to  be  Ineligible  with  the  8.5  per- 
cent of  non-welfare  households  who  were  eli- 
gible but  had  procedural  errors  in  their  files, 
and  reported  that  17.3  pereent  of  the  house- 
holds were  ineligible.  Some  of  these  papers 
also  failed  to  explain  that  the  rates  applied 
only  to  non-welfare  households,  and  hence 
led  their  readers  to  believe  that  17.3  percent 
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of  all  food  stamp  households  had  been  found 
Ineligible — a  figure  four  times  greater  than 
the  correct  4.3  percent  statistic  reported  by 
AP  and  UPI. 

Reporting  on  state  Ineligibility  rates  has 
proved  even  worse  than  reporting  at  the 
national  level.  Much  of  the  bUme  for  this 
must  be  assigned  to  USDA. 

Although  USDA  carefully  distinguished 
true  inellglbles  from  those  with  procedural 
errors  when  giving  the  national  ineligibility 
figures,  USDA  itself  lumped  the  two  cate- 
gories together  in  a  chart  handed  to  the 
press  that  purported  to  show  the  Inellglblllty 
rate  for  each  state.  As  a  result,  virtually 
every  reporter  writing  about  his  or  her  state's 
IneligibUity  rate  used  a  misleading  statistic 
that  included  a  large  percentage  of  hoijse- 
holds  that  really  had  satisfied  the  eligibility 
requirements. 

In    addition,    the    USDA    table   on   state 
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ineligibility  rates  failed  to  Indicate  that  only 
non- welfare  households  were  involved,  and 
many  newqMtpers  Infuxsurately  applied  these 
figures  to  all  food  stamp  households  in  their 
state. 

STATE  IMXLICiaiUTT  RATES 

The  Atlanta  Constitution,  for  example, 
reported  that  31,3  percent  of  all  Georgia  food 
stan^)  househcdds  were  ineligible.  In  fact, 
only  9  percent  of  non-welfare  households  in 
Georgia,  and  only  5.7  percent  of  oU  the  food 
stamps  households  in  that  state,  really  were 
found  to  fail  the  program's  eligibility  re- 
quirements and  to  be  getting  stamps  im- 
pr(q>erly  (see  chart) . 

Similarly  the  Topeka  State  Journal  re- 
ported that  Kansas  had  a  far  worse  error 
rate  than  the  national  average,  because  4.3 
percent  of  all  households  in  the  nation  were 
found  to  be  ineligible,  but  14.6  percent  of  all 
Kansas  households  were  ineligible.  The  figure 

FOOD  STAMP  INELIGIBIUTY  RATES  BY  STATE  > 
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that  should  have  been  used  for  the  Kansas 
ineligibility  rate,  however,  was  3.4  percent — 
lower  than  tiie  national  average. 

CNI  Weekly  Report  has  obtained  the 
official  USDA  figures  on  the  percentage  of 
non-welfare  households  in  each  state  that 
were  actually  ineligible,  as  distinguished 
from  the  percentage  for  each  state  with  pro- 
cedural or  technical  errc«s  in  their  fUes.  These 
flgiu-es  vppeax  in  the  second  and  thlnl 
columns  of  the  cliart  on  page  5. 

In  addition,  the  chart  also  shows  (In 
column  4)  what  percentage  of  each  state's 
total  caseload  consisted  of  non-welfare  hoiise- 
holds  during  the  months  the  error  rate  study 
was  conducted.  Since  the  inellglblllty  rates 
cover  only  non-welfare  households,  and  since 
welfare  households  are  automatically  eligible 
for  stan^>s.  we  have  computed  (In  column  6) 
the  state-by-state  ineligibility  rates  when 
applied  to  all  hous^olds  In  each  state. 
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■  All  figures  are  for  the  period  July-December  1974,  which  is  the  period  covered  in  USDA's  latest  quality  control  report 
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HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Febriutry  16.  1976 

ISi.  MCDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  September  23,  1975,  on  page 
29903.  I  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  with  appropriate  comments, 
some  material  critical  of  the  most  recent 
edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
This  material  noted  the  fact  that  the 
Communist  authors  had  been  allowed  to 
put  in  the  Britannica  typical  pnvMiS&n- 
distic  material  showing  that  communism 
was  without  blemish.  Recently,  another 
suid  even  more  critical  article,  written  by 
the  assistant  to  the  president  of  Boston 
University,  Samuel  McCracken,  appeared 
in  Commentary  magazine  for  February 
CXXn ^206 — ^Part  3 


1976.  Mr.  McCracken  not  only  goes  Into 
the  problon  of  the  Communist  authors, 
but  also  mentions  some  of  the  mo]*e  glar- 
ing errors  in  other  parts  of  the  publica- 
tion and  some  of  their  misleading  adver- 
tising as  to  who  contributes  to  this  pub- 
lication. Since  this  Is  a  standard  refer- 
ence work  in  almost  every  public  and 
school  library.  I  feel  this  article  needs 
wider  dissemination,  therefore,  I  insert  it 
at  this  point: 

Thx  Scandai.  or  "Britannica  3" 
(By  Samuel  McCracken) 
The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  is,  despite  Its 
name,  an  American  institution.  For  over 
half  a  century,  it  has  been  published  In  the 
TTBlted  States  under  American  ownership, 
taududlng  that  of  Seats,  Roebuck  &  Co.  In 
public  reputation,  the  Britannica  has  no 
seriouB  rival,  and  a  copy  of  the  current  edi- 
tion is  an  essential  in  each  of  the  country^ 
thousands  of  public  and  educational  li- 
braries. 


The  recently-published  15th  edition^  rep- 
resents the  first  thoroiigh  reworking  of  the 
Britannica  since  1929.  The  dedsKHi  to  over- 
haul was  iindertaken,  according  to  the  edi- 
tor, partially  on  structural  grounds.  As  he 
explains  it  in  his  Preface,  the  structure  of 
the  Britannica  had  grown  visibly  more  ob- 
scure over  the  years  because  revision — b^un 
on  a  yearly  basis  in  1936 — had  been  carried 
out  with  Uttle  regard  tar  the  original  plan  of 
the  work.  As  a  resiUt,  the  encycl<q>edla  *  had 
gradually  lost  coherent  design,  and  had  be- 
came  a  collection  of  increasingly  unrelated 
articles.  The  present  edition  was  imdertaken. 
^mnng  Other  leasons.  to  Ttetta9  a  sense  of 
plan  to  the  Britanniea.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  \B  planned,  and  with  a  vengeance.  But 
it  is  not  clear  whether  the  plan  is  an  im- 


vol- 


1  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,   Inc..  30 
\imes.  $899.00. 

*  CoMifxNTART's  Style  is  to  uss  the  preferred 
American  spelling;  the  Britannica  foUows  the 
lengiiah  spelling.  Hence  the  discrepancy 
throughout  this  article. — ^Ed. 
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provement,  or  merely  an  eccentric  Innova- 
tion. 

Although  known  on  Its  title  page  ae  tbe 
I6th  etUtlon,  tbe  new  work  la  merchandised 
as  Brltannlca  3.  A  more  accurate,  but  per- 
haps less  merchandlsable  way  of  putting  It 
wotild  be  "3  Brltannlcas."  Or  "Brltannlca  In 
Thirds."  The  first  section  is  known  for  some 
reason  as  the  Propaedla,  a  term  which  must 
have  been  coined  by  the  editors,  since  It  oc- 
curs In  no  known  language.  The  Prodaedla 
fills  one  volume  and  contains  a  variety  of 
ancillary  material   as   well   as  an  elaborate 
subject-Index  arranged  according  to  one  of 
those  comprehensive  partitions  of  all  knowl- 
edge familiar  to  anyone  who  has  come  within 
balling  distance  of  the  Great  Books.  The  see- 
on  section  (the  Mlcropaedla.  comprises  ten 
voliunes  containing  brief  articles  (750  words 
or   less),   voluminous   cross-references    (the 
only  alphabetical  Index  supplied  with  Brltan- 
nlca 3),  and  abstracts  of  the  4.027  articles 
contained  In  the  major  segment  of  the  en- 
cyclopedia, which  Is  known  as  the  Macropae- 
dla.  This  third  section  contains  the  major 
articles  and  runs  to  nineteen  volumes. 

This  arrangement  has  nothing  to  recom- 
mend It  except  commercial  novelty.  The  Pro- 
paedla. at  least.  Is  harmless,  for  there  La 
nothing  In  It  that  might  profitably  have 
been  printed  elsewhere.  But  the  dismem- 
bering of  the  body  of  the  Brltannlca  Into 
mini-  and  maxl-pedlas  Is  not  only  devoid  of 
benefits.  It  has  also  given  us  the  spectacle  of 
a  ten-volume  Index  for  a  nlneteen-volume 
work. 

There  Is  something  to  be  said  for  distin- 
guishing between  topics  best  dealt  with  In 
small  fragments  and  those  best  Integrated 
Into  larger  and  more  comprehensive  essays. 
But  nowhere  In  Brltannlca  3  or  Its  publicity 
have  Its  editors  Justified  their  decision  to  Iso- 
late the  two  types  physically.  They  merely  as- 
sert Its  desirability:  "It  made  eminent  sense 
to  collect  these  major  articles  Into  one  part 
of  the  encyclopedia.  Previous  editions  had 
scattered  them,  according  to  the  whims  of 
the  alphabet,  among  a  host  of  shorter  fac- 
tual entries."  The  major  articles  are  still 
scattered  In  the  Macropaedla  according  to  the 
whims  of  the  alphabet,  and  It  would  be  In- 
teresting to  know  why  the  editors  did  not 
organize  them  topically  rather  than  alpha- 
betically, a  practice  with  distinguished  ante- 
cedents In  the  history  of  encyclopedias.  Is  It 
possible  that  at  one  time  It  was  intended  to 
do  Just  this,  and  Is  the  Macropaedla  the  fos- 
sil record  of  an  abandoned  Intention? 

The  Mlcropaedla  was  fabricated  In  a  novel 
way.  Although  a  certain  amount  of  Its  al- 
manac-Uke  material  Is  no  doubt  original 
the  majority  of  Its  brief  articles— those  that 
are  not  simply  abridgements  of  the  articles 
In  the  Macropaedla— the  staff-produced 
abrldgertients  of  articles  from  the  14th  edi- 
tion '  That  Is,  none  of  thU  material  has  had 
the  benefit  of  vetting  by  experts.  It  does  not 
seem  that  the  Editor  was  particularly  proud 
of  this  process,  for  although  he  has  In  several 
places  written  with  great  fullness  about  the 
manner  In  which  Brltannlca  3  was  produced 
the  one  process  he  never  describes  Is  the 
cannlballzatlon  of  the  14th  edition  and.  fol- 
lowing digestion.  Its  regurgitation  as  the 
Macropaedla.  Although  the  names  of  the  au- 
thors of  the  original  articles  are  supplied  In 
an  appendix,  being  described  vaguely  as 
"authorities"  for  the  Mlcropaedla.  the  Brl- 
tannlca never  makes  clear  that  the  work  of 
these  scholars  has  simply  been  exploited  aa 
fodder  for  the  none- too-tender  attentions 
of  the  rewrite  men. 

The  Mlcropaedla  faithfully  refiects  Its  con- 
ception and  birth:  it  is  Just  the  sort  of  en- 
cyclopedia  one  would  expect  rewrite  men  to 
produce.  It  Is  rife  with  exacUy  the  kind  of 
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•The  14th  edition  was  In  circulation  be- 
tween 1929  and  1974.  but  It  ceaMd  to  carry 
an  edition  number  after  1940. 


unexplained  Inconsistency  and  eccentricity 
that  tbe  editor  makes  a  point  of  claiming  to 
avoid.  It  affects,  for  example,  to  use  British 
spellings,  though  not  In  every  case  and  ac- 
cording to  no  discernible  principle.  Tet  It  Is 
alphabetized  with  a  thoroughness  that  makes 
the  telephone  book  look  random.  All  kings 
named  Henry  I  come  In  one  series,  followed 
by  all  kings  named  Henry  II,  and  so  forth. 
King  John,  lacking  a  numeral.  Is  Idiotically 
filed  as  John  of  England,  between  John  of 
Damascus  and  John  of  Ephesus,  placing  him 
well  after  all  the  other  kings  named  John, 
and  far  away  from  where  the  reader  Is  likely 
to  look  for  him.  Proper  names  are  said  to  be 
in  the  form  used  by  their  bearers  unless  there 
Is  a  danger  of  obscurity,  but  the  rule  Is  ap- 
plied very  Inconsistently  (the  German  kings 
named  Ludwlg  are  listed  as  Louis),  and  al- 
though Japanese  names  are.  as  claimed,  listed 
with  family  name  first,  sometimes  the  article 
itself  confuses  given  and  family  names. 

Equally  erratic  Is  the  Brltannlca  s  practice 
of  Identifying  modem  governmental  Juris- 
dictions for  various  historical  place  names. 
This  Is  an  admirable  practice  In  Itself  but 
It  Is  better  done  not  at  all  than  done  badly, 
as  so  often  here.  Thus,  the  Danish  physicist 
Olaus  ROmer  is  said  to  have  been  born  In 
"Aarhus.  Jutland,  now  In  Denmark."  leaving 
presumably  countless  readers  with  the  false 
Unpresolon  that  in  the  17th  century  Jutland 
was  not  In  Denmark.  What  Is  the  significance 
of  such  an  error?  The  maker  must  be  pretty 
Ignorant  of  Danish  geography — a  minor  de- 
fect, perhaps,  but  surely  Intolerable  In  some- 
one who  U  trying  to  be  authorlUUve  about 
Denmark. 

The  biography  of  Thomas  Arundel,  an 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  who  died  In  1414. 
Is  Illustrated  with  Reubens's  portrait  of 
Thomas  Howard,  second  Earl  of  Arundel,  who 
died  m  1646.  The  person  (or  persons)  who 
made  this  and  other  similar  errors  must  have 
almost  no  sense  of  how  people  have  looked  In 
the  past,  even  In  periods  that  are  well-rep- 
resented In  paintings.  Nor  U  the  linguistic 
scholarship  of  the  Mlcropaedla  above  re- 
proach. An  alleged  Illustration  of  the  first 
bestiary  In  English  U  not  only  of  another 
manuscript,  but  of  one  In  Latin. 

To  be  sure,  these  errors,  turned  up  In  a 
few  minutes"  browsing,  are  fairly  trivial  ones, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  It  Is  for  exactly  this 
sort  of  minor  deUU  that  encyclopedias  are 
apt  to  be  relied  upon.  An  encyclopedia  that 
is  often  wrong  on  such  matters  is  like  a  clock 
that  strikes  thirteen:  by  committing  a  pre- 
posterous and  blatant  mistake,  It  puts  all 
that  It  says  Into  doubt. 

Such  errors  of  simple  incompetence,  how- 
ever, can  at  least  be  remedied  by  a  careful 
program  of  revision.  A  more  serious  class  of 
defects  involves  not  minor  errors  of  fact,  but 
serious  misstatements  and  sometimes  even 
downright  nonsense.  These  are  the  fruit  of 
entrusting  the  adapUtlon  of  the  Micropaedia 
to  people  who  are  not  only  Ignorant  of  the 
fields  Involved,  but  also  who  seem  to  have 
trouble  reading  an  original  text  and  under- 
standing It.  All  too  often,  the  abridged  Jlfl- 
CTopaedia  entries  resemble  nothing  so  much 
as  papers  cribbed  from  the  Britannica  by  an 
Incompetent  high-school   sophomore:    a  re- 
quired quantity  of  verbiage  gets  transcribed, 
but  somehow  the  facts  are  never  quite  right. 
The  entry  on  Ren*  Coty.  last  President  of 
the  Fourth  French  Republic,  is  a  good  exam- 
ple. Coty.  we  are  told,  "was  generally  unable 
to  take  forceful  actions  to  resolve  the  multi- 
ple lite  that  plagued  the  Fourth  Republic." 
If  this  Is  meant  to  Imply  that  another  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  might  have  taken  force- 
ful action  and  solved  Its  ills,  then  the  reviser 
knows  nothing  whatever  about  the  French 
Republic  since  1876.  The  only  hint  for  this 
misunderstanding  In  the  14th  edition  Is  the 
sUtement  that  Coty  was  leas  active  than  hla 
predecessor  In  "trying  to  Influence  poUcy." 
Further,  we  are  told:  "In  May  19S8.  the  Al- 
garlan  crisis  exploded,  and.  In  the  face  of  a 
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coup  d'Atat.  Coty  resigned  to  be  succeeded 
by  General  Charles  de  Gaulle  and  a  new  con- 
stitution." Except  for  the  date  of  the  Algerian 
crisis,  this  Is  all  wrong.  Coty  did  not  resign, 
but  threatened  to  do  so  if  de  Gaulle  were 
not  made  Prime  Minister.  When  he  was,  Coty 
continued  in  office  for  another  six  months 
until  de  Gaulle  became  President  under  the 
new  constitution  of  the  Fifth  Republic.  One 
can  only  conclude  that  the  author  of  this 
pastiche  was  unable  to  read  the  clear  state- 
ments of  the  14th  edition  and  compress  them 
without  major  error.  If  this  is  the  sort  of 
thing  that  results  "from  the  most  exhaustive 
fact  checking  ever  Imposed  on  copy  for  a 
general  encyclopaedia,"  one  trembles  to  think 
what  a  more  casual  checking  might  have 
produced. 

Another  example  of  the  high-school  stu- 
dent at  work  Is  In  the  entry  for  Napoleon's 
brother,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  of  whom  It  Is  said 
that  "as  eldest  brother  Joseph  claimed  to  be 
Napoleon's  legitimate  heir  since  both  he  and 
his  brother  were  childless."  There  are  three 
Important  things  wrong  with  this  statement: 
the  term  "legitimate  heir"  Is  redundant;  Na- 
poleon  was    not   childless;    whether   or   not 
Joseph  was  childless  to  Irrelevant  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  he  was  an  heir.  If  one 
turns  to  the  article  In  the  14th  edition  from 
which  this  rigmarole  was  cribbed,  one  under- 
stands how  an  uninformed  rewrite  man  might 
have   produced    It,    for    the   account    to   be 
found  there  Is  of  the  situation  prevailing  at 
the  founding  of  the  Empire  In  1802.  Napo- 
leon was  at  that  point  childless,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  an  heir  to  the  new  throne  did  Indeed 
arise.  As  Napoleon's  elder  brother,  Joseph  did 
claim  to  be  his  heir,  and  Napoleon,  for  rea- 
sons  that  should   be  obvious,  rejected  the 
claim.   The   transcriber  of   these   facts   un- 
knowingly lifted  them  out  of  the  context  that 
gave  them  precision,  and  generalized  them 
Into  a  nearly  meaningless  hash. 

One  last  example  Is  too  apposite  to  omit: 
In  his  Foreword,  Robert  M.  Hutchlns  makes 
the  cUlm  that  the  14th  edition  was  strong 
on  facts  but  weak  on  setting  them  Into  con- 
text: "If  one  wanted  to  discover  the  birth- 
day of  Marie  Antoinette  (to send  her  flowers?) 
.  .  .  one  could  do  so  and  be  confident  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  Information  received.  It  was 
harder  to  discern  Marie  Antoinette's  place  In 
history."  Whether  or  not  the  new  Britannica 
In  fact  does  a  better  Job  of  getting  Marie 
Antoinette  set  Into  the  context  of  history 
than  the  14th  did,  It  has  certainly  done  worse 
on  her  family,  for  her  great-niece  Marle- 
Loulse  u  said  to  be  at  the  same  time  the 
niece  of  Marie  Antoinette  and  (mirabUe 
dictu!)  the  daughter  of  her  father  as  well.  It 
may  be  well  to  let  sleeping  Hapsburgs  lie. 

As  worrisome  as  the  constant  small  errors 
that  deface  the  Micropaedia  Is  the  bleary 
sense  of  proporUon.  There  Is  an  Inordinate 
fasclnaUon  with  minor  flgurea,  so  long  as 
they  are  topical:  all  the  astronauts'  biogra- 
phies are  here,  as  well  as  those  of  numerous 
professional  sports  flgures.  Including  In  such 
comparatively  minor  flelds  as  golf.  No  doubt 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  Britannica's  read- 
ership flnds  these  interesting,  but  surely  the 
space  could  have  been  put  to  better  use.  How 
often  does  one  have  occasion  to  look  up  the 
birthplace  of  an  astronaut?  And  why,  for 
that  matter.  In  a  work  that  claims  to  be  In- 
ternationally oriented,  are  nearly  all  these 
sports  flgures  Americans?  For  a  foreigner  to 
get  In,  It  seems  he  must  be  a  world-famous 
celebrity  lUe  the  Brazilian  soccer-player 
Pele;  the  English  footballer  George  Best  as 
sensational  a  flgure  off  the  pitch  as  on  it. 
does  not  appear. 

These  idlosjmcrasles  of  proportion  are  not 
limited  to  sports.  Glfford  Plnchot,  who  U 
generally  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  great 
public  servants  of  this  century— fotmder  of 
the  Yale  school  of  forestry,  two-time  gover- 
nor of  Pennsylvania,  dean  of  the  American 
conservation  movement,  Instrumental  In  the 
founding  of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  Bull  Moose 
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party — ^Is  allotted  a  scant  SVi  Inches  of 
space;  on  the  same  page,  P.  B.  S.  Plnchback, 
a  comparatively  obsciire  black  Heconstnic- 
tion  politician  from  Louisiana,  la  given  11 
Inches.  Plnchback's  entry  la  a  useful  one, 
demonstrating  among  other  things  how  far 
superior  he  and  the  other  Reconstruction 
black  legislators  were  to  the  stereotyped  Im- 
age held  of  them,  but  his  career  simply  was 
not  of  the  magnitude  to  warrant  such  expatl- 
ation,  given  the  severe  compression  en- 
forced upon  Plnchot.  There  Is  more  than  a 
suggestion  of  some  misguided  notion  of  af- 
firmative action  at  work  here,  made  even 
harder  to  take  by  the  fact  that  for  Scott  Jop- 
lin  there  Is  no  entry. 

To  turn  from  the  Mlcropaedla — ao  often  s^- 
parently  untouched  by  human  mind — ^to  the 
Macropoedla  Is  a  relief,  for  here  at  last  we 
are  faced  with  articles  apparently  written, 
and  even  proofread  to  some  extent,  by  actual 
scholars,  and  the  difference  is  Immediately 
apparent.  Much  of  the  Macropaedla  la  of  su- 
perior quality.  Though  It  falls  short  of  being 
that  seamless  web  of  knowledge  claimed  for 
it  by  its  fabricators,  still  there  are  within  Its 
compass  any  number  of  first-rate  articles.  Al- 
though I  am  not  able  to  conunent  on  its  sub- 
stance, the  writing  on  science — particularly 
In  the  area  of  zoology — is  generally  distin- 
guished by  its  lucidity  and  elegance.  The  es- 
say on  visual  arts  In  the  West,  especially  the 
section  on  archltectiire.  is  exemplary.  And  a 
number  of  other  articles  as  well  an  worthy 
of  the  tradition  established  by  the  llth  edi- 
tion, and  indeed  add  to  it.  It  Is  sad  that  the 
editors  of  Brltannlca  3  were  not  content  with 
such  solid  excellence,  and  went  wantoning 
after  the  strange  god  of  innovation  for  Its 
own  sake. 

But  even  the  Macropaedla  sometimes  nods 
and  falls  out  of  its  chair.  The  article  on  the 
topic  "Encyclopaedia"  is  an  especially  spec- 
tacular example.  The  outline  provided  for  It 
is  confusing  merely  to  read,  and  within  the 
body  of  the  text  tbe  author  commits  such 
enormities  as  Identifying  the  Third  New  In- 
ternational Dictionary  ("Webster  m")  as  an 
encyclopaedia;  it  may  be  remembered  that 
the  total  exclusion  of  encyclopaedia  material 
from  this  dictionary  occasioned  wide  protest 
on  Its  publication  in  1961.  The  account  of  the 
history  of  hobbles  Is  unbelievably  naive  In  Its 
understanding  of  the  place  of  leisure.  Hob- 
bies are  alleged  to  have  been  formerly  denied 
to  the  proletariat,  so  that  scrimshaw  appears 
not  as  the  product  of  the  leisure  time  of 
sailors  but  as  an  object  for  the  delectation 
of  the  hobby-pufeulng  middle  class. 

By  far  the  most  serious  flaw  in  Brltannlca 
3.  however,  and  one  which  Is  beginning  to 
cause  a  major  scandal  in  scholarly  circles,  is 
its  political  tendentlousness,  not  to  say  Its 
outright  bias.  ThiB  is  to  be  seen  most  obvi- 
ously when  one  compares  the  entries  for  New 
York  and  Moscow.  The  former  describes  a  city 
m  crisis,  beset  with  crime,  drug  addiction, 
random  sadism,  slum  housing,  and  a  variety 
of  other  problems  which  will  come  as  no  sur- 
prise to  New  Yorkers.  The  author  has  not 
made  any  of  this  up,  and  he  has  also  In- 
cluded much  that  Is  favorable  about  New 
York,  but  the  Impression  remains  of  an  iin- 
governable  garrison  dty  on  the  verge  of 
capture. 

In  the  article  on  Moscow,  by  contrast,  we 
find  ourselvea  not  merely  on  a  different  con- 
tinent, but  in  a  different  universe.  All  is  up- 
beat, even  cheerful;  World  War  II  was  only  a 
passing  phase:  "By  1950,  the  painful  traces 
of  this  conflict  had  been  eliminated,  and  the 
capital  had  undergone  a  transformation  un- 
paralleled by  any  other  major  world  capital." 
No  unpleasant  reality  is  allowed  to  Intrude. 
save  perhaps  for  the  inadvertent  admission 
contained  in  the  statement  that  the  govern- 
ment's "gigantic"  housing  program  has  as  Its 
goal  (date  of  attainment  unspecified)  a  fiat 
of  Its  very  own  for  every  Mtiscovlte  family 
and  In  that  flat  a  room  of  his  own  for  every 
Muscovite. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  language  In  which  the  Moscow  article 
la  written  la  at  first  puzzling — ^not  quite 
American  or  Brltlah  English,  but  still  veiy 
good;  upon  reflection,  one  realizes  It  is  the 
Kngltoh  one  hears  on  Radio  Moscow — the  cor- 
rect but  dearly  distinctive  English  of  a  cul- 
tural bureaucracy.  And  with  good  reason :  the 
inltaala  appended  to  the  article  belong  to  one 
Ivan  KlrillovlCh  Myachln,  described  as  Head 
of  Section,  icysl  Publishing  House,  Moscow. 

Mr.  Myachln  may  be  perfectly  trustworthy 
in  certain  respects :  there  seems,  for  example. 
no  reason  to  doubt  his  account  of  the  Mos- 
cow subway.  It's  what  he  leaves  out  that  is 
bothersome.  Eloquent  about  the  role  of  the 
Moscow  woAers  In  the  revolution  of  1906, 
and  the  October  revolution  of  1917,  he  simply 
Ignores  the  revolution  of  March  1917 — the 
revolution  which  deposed  the  Czar  and 
broue^t  to  power  the  short-lived  liberal  re- 
gime headed  by  Alexander  Kerensky.  Mr. 
Myachln  Is  equally  reticent  about  more  con- 
ttkaponxy  matters.  Would  not  as  hard  a 
look  at  Moscow  as  Is  here  applied  to  New 
York  have  ttirned  up  a  thing  or  two  wrong 
with  the  Soviet  capital?  Crime  on  the  streets 
may  be  pretty  well  under  control  In  Moscow, 
but  what  about  crime  under  the  streets,  say 
in  the  cellars  of  Lubyanka  prison? 

Taken  together,  these  two  articles  Illus- 
trate a  perfect  double  standard.  And  though 
a  Musovlte  reading  the  article  on  Moscow 
would  presiunsbly  know  better  than  to  take 
Mr.  Myachln  quite  literally,  a  mgerlan 
reader  equally  uninformed  about  both  cities 
and  attempting  to  compare  them  would 
be  bound  to  draw  exceedingly  unfavorable 
conclusions  about  New  York. 

The  same  travelogue  air  pervades  all  the 
articles  on  Eastern  European  countries  and 
for  the  same  reason:  all  of  them  have  been 
written  by  government  employees.  Those 
on  the  Soviet  Republics  were  actually  sup- 
plied to  the  Brltannlca  by  Novostl,  the  offi- 
cial Soviet  press  agency. 

The  implications  of  this  fact  may  take  a 
moment  to  sink  in:  these  Brltaimlca  articles 
have,  perforce,  been  passed  through  the 
crystalline  lattices  of  Soviet  censorship.  As 
siirely  as  that  censorship  pulled  the  plug 
on  the  American  networks  on  the  occasion 
of  Richard  Nixon's  last  visit  to  Moscow,  It 
controls,  courtesy  of  the  Brltannlca,  what 
many  Americans  will  know  of  Eastern 
Europe.  The  article  on  Czechoslovakia 
is  typical  of  the  view  they  will  get:  it  some- 
how forgets  to  mention  the  events  of  Au- 
gust 1968.  The  Brltannlca  does  not  actually 
suppress  these  unpleasant  events;  It  simply 
squirrels  them  away  In  an  article  entitled, 
"Bohemia  and  Czechoslovakia,  History  of," 
the  great  virtue  of  such  a  heading  being  that 
it  safely  prevents  the  topic  from  getting  In 
the  way  of  the  sunny  present. 

The  Britannica's  selection  of  authors  for 
these  articles  has  been  Justified  on  the 
principle  of  having  foreign  countries  dis- 
cussed by  nationals  of  those  countries.  U 
this  principle  had  governed  the  14th  edi- 
tion, one  can  Imagine  who  would  have  writ- 
ten the  article  on  Germany  for  the  I9S8 
revision. 

The  travelogue  Is  not  confined  to  the 
Macropaedla.  Tbe  Micropaedia  contains  an 
article  on  the  so-called  "Karelian  Autono- 
mous Soviet  Socialist  Republic,"  In  which  we 
are  told  of  that  statelet's  great  progress  since 
"the  Great  October  Socialist  Revolution." 
This  surrender  to  the  explicit  Jargon  of 
totalitarianism  comes  on  a  small  point,  but 
it  shows  how  far  Britannica  3  is  from  having 
any  way  of  insuring  even  verbal  neutrality. 
Hie  problem  of  political  bias  in  Brltannlca 
3  goes  deeper,  however,  than  travel  brochures 
handed  out  by  Communist  governments.  In 
such  articles,  at  least,  tbe  bias  is  easily 
spotted  and  may  be  allowed  for  by  a  mod- 
erately knowledgeable  reader.  But  there  are 
also  articles  by  American  scholars  which  are 
less  blatantly,  though  no  less  dangerously, 
biased.  On  such  case  Is  the  article  on  inter- 
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national  relations  by  the  hlstOTlan  William 
Appleman  Williams,  which  sets  forth  the 
familiar  revisionist  Interpretation  of  Ameri- 
can culpability  for  the  cold  war.  There  Is 
nothing  Inherently  wrong  with  contributions 
by  revisionist  historians,  of  whom  Williams 
Is  certainly  among  the  best,  but  such  con- 
tributors owe  their  readers  some  acknowl- 
edgement of  their  own  position  in  the  ideo- 
logical spectrum,  as  well  as  of  the  range  of 
(q>inlon  on  the  subject  under  scrutiny.  These 
WiUiams  does  not  supply.  After  a  perftinc- 
tory  sketch  of  the  opposing  view,  he  goes  on 
to  make  highly  debatable  assertions  as 
though  they  were  self-evident.  Thus,  writing 
about  John  Foster  Dulles's  foreign  policy. 
Williams  states  that  "Dulles's  rhetoric  about 
liberating  the  people  under  Communism 
could  not  be  acted  upon  because  such  an 
effort  would  very  probably  produce  a  nuclear 
war  (Just  as  if  the  Soviets  had  intervened 
to  liberate  Mexico  or  Canada) ." 

In  a  world  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  has 
three  times  sent  tanks  against  civilians  in 
order  to  ma1nt,a1n  Its  Eastern  European  em- 
pire, this  casual  equation  of  America's  re- 
lation to  Canada  and  Mexico  with  Russia's 
relation  to  its  satellites  amounts  to  delib- 
erate deception.  Such  an  equation  would  be 
excessive  even  according  to  the  ground  rules 
of  avowed  polemic;  in  a  piece  of  allegedly 
neutral  scholarship  it  Is  Inadmissible. 

The  further  one  looks,  the  more  examples 
one  flnds  of  such  bias.  In  the  article  on  co- 
lonialism— which  is  here  made  Interchange- 
able, Incidentally,  with  imperialism — the  pe- 
riod from  1945  to  1970  is  covered  by  Ht^ry 
Magdoff,  an  editor  of  the  Marxist  Monthly 
Review.  Not  surprisingly,  the  Soviet  Union 
flgures  In  Mr.  Magdoff's  discussion  only  as 
one  of  colonialism's  opponents.  In  his  ac- 
count of  colonization  and  imperialism  he 
Ignores  the  USSR's  occupation  and  annexa- 
tion of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  and 
its  annexation  of  iKirtlon  of  Poland  and  Ger- 
many. In  his  discussion  of  decolonization,  he 
Ignores  the  Central  Asian  colonies  acquired 
by  the  Czars  and  to  this  day  held  on  to  by 
the  Soviets.  And  in  his  discussion  of  neo- 
colonialism (which  he  defines  as  "the  exist- 
ence of  considerable  foreign  direction  over 
a  nominally  independent  nation")  he  ignores 
the  empire  maintained  by  the  Soviets  in 
Eastern  Europe.  He,  too,  ignores  the  Invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia  in  August  1968.  We  can 
look  forward,  in  the  next  revision,  to  his 
account  of  Angola. 

The  editors  of  the  Brltannlca  walked  onto 
thin  ice  when  they  assigned  such  obviously 
loaded  subjects  to  such  writers.  Worse,  they 
clearly  made  little  or  no  attempt  to  square 
the  text  these  writers  produced  with  their 
own  announced  principle  that  "Articles 
should  .  .  .  avoid  expressions  of  bias  or  prej- 
udice on  any  matter  about  which  a  respect- 
able and  reasonable  difference  of  opinion 
exists.  .  .  ,"  and  that  "in  all  areas  in  which 
the  scholarly  world  acknowledges  slgnlflcant 
and  reputable  differences  of  opinion,  diverse 
views  concerning  such  differences  should  be 
fairly  presented,  though  the  majority  or  ac- 
cepted view  may  be  so  designated." 

The  fate  suffered  by  Ernest  van  den  Haag's 
article  on  civil  disobedience  Is  instructive  in 
this  connection.  The  article  had  originally 
been  commissioned  by  the  present  Edtor's 
predecessor,  according  to  van  den  Haag's  ac- 
count of  the  episode,*  and  had  been  both  ac- 
cepted and  paid  for.  When,  In  due  course, 
he  failed  to  receive  galley  proofs,  the  author 
queried  the  new  Editor,  who  replied  that  ow- 
ing to  a  "reorganization"  the  article  would 
not  be  appearing.  Further  inquiries  elicited 
the  information  that  the  article  had  In  the 
end  been  Judged  not  sufficiently  "encyclo- 
paedic," and  that  the  Brltannlca  bad  decided 
not  to  publish  any  article  at  all  on  civil  dis- 
obedience because  "we  do  not  now  think  that 


*  In  the  National  Review,  January  21,  1972. 
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w  will  be  Bble  to  obtain  at  tbls  time  an  en- 
C7Clopae<llcall7  acceptable,  dlalectlcally  neu- 
tral article  on  the  subject." 

Ab  It  happens  the  Mlcropaedla  does  contain 
a  brief  and  rather  Innocuous  article  on  civil 
disobedience,  though  on  allied  subjects  there 
Is  an  extraordinary  reserve;  the  entries  on 
"Freedom  of  Speech"  and  "I>^eedom  of  the 
Press,"  for  example,  are  each  one-sentence 
long  and  contain  one  cross-reference  apiece. 
But  this  is  beside  the  point.  Equally  beside 
the  point  are  the  merits  of  van  den  Haas's 
article,  a  scholarly  and  non-tendentious 
treatment  of  a  complex  subject,  which  was 
published  both  In  the  National  Review  and 
later  as  a  Harper  Torchbook.  The  real  point 
Is  that  the  principle  of  "dialectical  neutral- 
ity" by  which  van  den  Haag's  piece  was 
Judged  Is  Invoked  selectively  and  perversely 
by  the  editors.  It  Is  not  applied  to  Marxist 
polemic,  but  Is  spuriously  employed  to  si- 
lence a  prominent  conservative  scholar,  re- 
gardless of  the  merits  of  his  contribution. 
It  Is  almost  as  if  the  Editor  had  decided  to 
reject  van  den  Haag's  piece  unread. 

Where  does  the  blame  for  all  this  He? 
Warren  Preece.  the  editor,  whose  talents  are 
glowingly  described  In  the  Foreword  by 
Robert  M.  Hutchlns,  Is  the  man  officially  In 
charge.  Some  of  the  flavor  of  Mr.  Preece's 
operation  Is  conveyed  In  a  recent  article  by 
him  In  the  Brltannlca's  hotise  organ.  In  which 
he  Jocularly  reveals  that  shortly  after  a 
world-famous  authority  In  llnijulstlcs  had 
agreed  to  write  for  the  encyclopedia,  his 
chained  body  was  fished  out  of  an  Eastern 
European  river.  When  application  was  made 
on  my  behalf  to  Mr.  Preece's  office  for  the 
name  of  the  central  figure  In  so  sensational 
an  episode,  his  secretary  said  that  he  had 
forgotten  the  details,  and  that  the  records  In 
the  case  had  lamentably  been  destroyed. 

That  such  a  memorable  Incident  seems  to 
have  escaped  from  Mr.  Preece's  memory  and 
his  records  alike  does  not  speak  well  for  the 
tightness  of  his  editorial  ship.  But  given  the 
tangled  Infrastructure  and  far-flung  advisory 


network  of  the  Brltannlca.  It  la  hard  to  lay 
responsibility  at  any  one  office  door.  The 
matter  Is  still  further  complicated  by  the 
equivocal  relation  between  the  Brltannlca 
and  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Facing  the  title  page  of  each  volume  of 
the  Brltannlca  Is  the  statement  that  "The 
Encyclopedia  Brltannlca  la  published  with 
the  editorial  advice  of  the  faculties  of  the 
University  of  Chicago;  a  conunittee  of  per- 
sons holding  academic  appointments  at  the 
Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  London, 
and  Edinburgh;  a  committee  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto:  and  committees  drawn  from 
members  of  the  faculties  of  the  University  of 
Tokyo  and  the  Australian  National  Univer- 
sity." Under  this  statement,  as  if  to  make 
the  point  quite  clear,  appears  the  coat  of 
arms  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  statement  Itself  Is  worded  with  ex- 
quisite care;  it  is  only  by  checking  a  list  in 
the  back  of  the  Propaedla  that  one  discovers 
that  the  "committee  at  the  University  of 
Toronto"  Is  not  composed  of  faculty  of  that 
university,  but  rather  of  editors  of  Its  press. 
There  Is  nothing  wrong,  of  course,  with  hav- 
ing advice  from  university-press  editors;  one 
wonders  why  the  editors  of  the  Brltannlca 
seem  to  be  at  pains  to  disguise  the  true 
nature  of  this  committee. 

Who  m  fact  serves  on  these  committees? 
According  to  the  list  in  the  Propaedia,  there 
are  a  numer  of  very  distinguished  names 
among  them,  but  there  Is  no  way  of  know- 
ing Just  what  these  Individuals  do.  or 
whether  they  have  any  role  In  setting  policy. 
Nor,  for  that  matter.  Is  there  any  way  of 
knowing  Just  what  is  meant  by  "the  editorial 
advice  of  the  faculties  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,"  since  It  is  obvious  that  those  facul- 
ties do  not  gather  to  read  the  Britannica 
proofs.  Whatever  the  exact  nature  of  this 
advisory  function,  it  la  clear  that  the  bene- 
fits accruing  from  the  Chicago  connection 
matter  less  than  the  Inestimable  prestige  and 
legitimation  conferred  by  the  appearance  of 
university  qMnsorshlp. 


It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica  Is  produced,  published,  and 
distributed,  not  by  the  University  of  Chicago, 
but  by  a  commercial  enterprise  called  Kn- 
cylopaedla  Brltannlca,  Inc.  According  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  this  corporation's 
sales  practices  Include  recruiting  salesmen 
with  the  bait  of  nonexistent  "executive"  po- 
sitions, gaining  entry  to  houses  on  false  pre- 
texts, and  falsely  claiming  that  the  sales 
price  represents  a  sharp  discount.  Such  prac- 
tices have  Involved  Encyclopaedia  Brltannlca, 
Inc.  In  litigation  before  the  FTC  for  the  past 
thirty  years,  and  an  FTC  Judge  has  recently 
once  again  held  them  unlawful  and  ordered 
the  company  to  cease  and  desist  from  them. 
It  Is  probably  generally  assumed — with  how 
little  foundation  should  be  apparent — that 
the  Intellectual  standards  of  the  Britannica 
are  those  of  the  University  of  Chicago  rather 
than  of  dance-lesson  salesmen.  The  Chicago 
connection  is  the  principal  reason  for  this 
general  assumption,  and  the  connection  Is 
therefore  of  Immense  benefit  to  Encyclo- 
paedia Brltannlca.  Inc. 

What  the  university  for  Its  part  gets  out  of 
the  arrangement  Is  less  clear.  According  to  a 
statement  printed  In  the  14th  edition,  the 
university  receives  a  royalty  In  exchange  for 
its  editorial  services,  but  has  no  control  over 
the  operation  of  the  Britannica.  In  effect, 
then,  the  university,  whether  wittingly  or 
not.  allows  Its  name,  and  the  prestige  that  It 
confers,  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  trademark  for 
a  commercial  enterprise  which  consistently 
falls  to  live  up  to  Its  own  Intellectual  stand- 
ards, and  to  the  university's  as  well. 

Robert  M.  Hutchlns  has  described  the  edi- 
tors of  Britannica  3  as  pioneers.  After  they 
bad  established  their  design  "the  question 
became  one  of  execution  .  .  .  there  were  no 
models  to  Imitate  and  no  hrarlble  examples 
to  shun."  One  of  these  deficiencies  has  been 
made  good  by  Britannica  3  itself:  they  have 
their  horrible  example  now. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  James  S.  Msissie,  Jr.,  the 
Church  of  the  Covenant,  Junction  City. 
Kans.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  Gtod,  as  this  body  begins  its 
function  and  deliberations  this  day,  we 
ask  that  You  be  with  the  Members  as 
they  face  the  tasks  of  their  ofiBce. 

We  ask  that  the  Representatives  be 
aware  of  whose  authority  they  bear,  and 
that,  ultimately,  we  owe  all  allegiance  to 
You.  We  ask  that  this  body  be  guided  In 
its  decisions,  that  all  in  this  great  Nation 
be  afforded  equal  justice  and  opportu- 
nity. 

Finally,  grant  that  those  to  whom  gov- 
ernment has  been  committed  may,  at 
this  time,  have  the  gift  of  wisdom  and 
imderstandlng,  counsel,  and  strength 
that  they  may  obey  Your  holy  will  and 
divine  purpose  to  the  glory  and  honor 
of  Your  Son.  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ.  Amen. 


Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 
There  was  no  objection. 


HJl.  8555.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angel 
Pader  Cabal;  and 

H.R.  8907.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tong 
Won  Lee. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESHJENT 

Sundry  messages  m  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  Informed 
the  House  that  on  February  15.  1976.  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  608.  An  act  to  amend  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  civilians  employed 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  to  administer 
oaths  while  conducting  ofllclal  Investiga- 
tions; 

KM.  1399.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Del  Carmen  Alvarado  Martinez; 

HJl.  1768.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Terrence 
Jarome  Cagulat; 

HJt.  4046.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Valerie 
Ann  Phillips,  nee  Chambers; 

HJi.  4113.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mltsua 
Karlmata  Stone; 

HJl.  4939.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bfanxiel 
Bonotan; 

HJl.  5760.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chu  Wol 
Kim; 

HJl.  8451.  An  act  tor  the  relief  of  Jung 
Shlk  Yang. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  784.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  effective  date  of  certain  provisions  of  tha 
Defense  Production  Act  Amendments  of 
1976. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested. 
S.  2760.  An  act  to  amend  the  Indochina  Mi- 
gration and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1976 
to  provide  for  the  lncl\islon  of  refugees  from 


REV.  JAMES  S.  MASSIE.  JR. 

(Ms.  KEYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 


Ms.  KEYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  an  honor 
to  have  the  Reverend  James  S.  BCassle. 
Jr.,  from  Junction  City  in  the  Second 
District  of  Kansas,  as  the  guest  chaplain 
today  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Reverend  Massle  has  been  ordained 
8  years,  and  he  Is  the  rector  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  of  the  Covenant  in  that 
city. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  briefly  pay 
tribute  to  his  conviction  that  interest  and 
Involvement  in  politics  and  government 
are  the  duties  of  a  Christian.  His  parish- 
ioners include  not  only  many  Kansans, 
but  people  from  all  over  the  world  who 
are  stationed  at  Fort  Riley,  a  historic 
fort,  and  in  his  outreach  to  them  his 
service  to  humankind,  to  community,  to 
God  and  to  country  is  expressed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  his  being  here  today  for 
this  brief  participation  Is  but  a  demon- 
stration of  that  conunltment  and  that 
understanding  of  his  responsibility  in  the 
divine  plan  for  the  world. 

I  am  proud  to  have  him  here  today.  It 
is  a  great  privflege  which  I  share  with 
his  family  and  his  friends  who  are  with 
us  today. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar  and  also  for 
the  call  of  the  Private  Calendar.  It  is  the 
day  for  ihe  mandatory  call. 

The  Chair  will  take  requests  from 
Members  after  the  call  of  the  calendars. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
first  bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


RECOGNIZING  THE   WASHINGTON- 
ROCHAMBEAU   HISTORIC   ROUTE 

The  Clerk  called  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  225)  to  recognize  the 
Washington-Rochambeau  National  His- 
toric Route. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  concurrent  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  225 

Whereas,  the  Washington-Rochambeau  Na- 
tional Historic  Route  over  which  General 
Washington  marched  his  combined  French 
and  American  forces  In  August  and  Septem- 
ber. 1781.  has  not  been  recognized  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  that  march,  simultaneously  with 
the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet  off  the  mouth 
of  the  Chesapeake,  made  the  victory  at 
Torktown.  Virginia,  October  19,  1781,  pos- 
sible; and 

Whereas,  that  march  and  that  victory  at 
Torktown  In  effect,  ended  British  hopes  of 
continuing  colonial  rule  here,  and  changed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  July  4, 
1776,  from  a  magnificent  and  brave  statement 
of  revolting  colonials,  to  the  accepted  basic 
charter  of  a  new  nation,  free.  Independent, 
and  sovereign;  and 

Whereas,  Princeton  and  Brown  Universities 
have  Jointly  published  two  volumes  which 
document  the  entire  Washington-Rocham- 
beau National  Historic  Route  so  adequately 
by  reproducing  maps  made  in  1780.  1781, 
1782,  and  1783  that  each  mile  of  the  routes 
through  eight  of  the  original  thirteen  States 
can  be  located  on  present-day  mi^;  and 


Whereas,  recognition  of  this  Washington- 
Rochambeau  National  Historic  Route  by  the 
Oongreos  may  weU  be  one  of  the  more  useful 
and  enduring  educational  patriotic  accom- 
plishments to  come  from  the  bicentennial 
of  the  American  War  for  Independence,  1776- 
1783:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  routes 
Identified  by  the  Princeton  and  Brown  Uni- 
versity volumes.  "The  American  Campaigns 
of  Rochambeau's  Army.  1780,  1781.  1782, 
1783";  copyrighted  In  1972  by  Princeton  Uni- 
versity Press  as  the  Washington-Rochambeau 
Route  and  used  by  the  combined  French  and 
American  forces  of  General  Washington  to 
accomplish  the  decisive  victory  that  changed 
world  history  at  Torktown,  Virginia,  Octo- 
ber 19.  1781,  should  be  recognized  by  the 
Federal,  State,  county,  and  local  govern- 
ments of  this  country  as  "The  Washington- 
Rochambeau  National  Historic  Route". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Delete  the  yrori  'National"  whenever  It 
appears  In  the  preamble  and  on  page  2,  line 
11. 


Ibe  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

"Die  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Concurrent  resolution  to  recognize 
the  Washington-Rochambeau  Historic 
Route." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COURT  LEAVE  FOR  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bOl  (HJR.  11438) 
to  amend  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
grant  court  leave  to  Federal  employees 
when  called  as  witnesses  in  certain  Ju- 
dicial proceedings,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  11438 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
6322(a)  (2)  of  tlUe  5.  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  leave  for  witness  service,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  other  than  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  as  a  witness  on  behalf 
of  any  party  In  connection  with  any  Judicial 
proceeding  to  which  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment Is  a  party;". 

Sec.  2.  Section  6(b)  (2)  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  amend  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
to  revise,  clarify,  and  extend  the  provisions 
relating  to  court  leave  for  employees  of  the 
United  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia", 
i^^roved  December  19.  1970  (2  U.S.C.  130b 

(b)  (2)),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(2)  other  than  as  provided  In  subsection 

(c)  of  this  section,  as  a  witness  on  behalf 
of  any  party  in  connection  with  any  Judicial 
proceeding  to  which  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment is  a  party;". 

Sec.  S.  (a)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  8906 
of  title  6.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"and  which  may  be  made  available  until 
expended.". 

(b)  Section  10  of  the  Retired  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act  of  1960  (74  Stat. 
849)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 


at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of the  foUowlng:  "and  which  may  be  made 
available  until  expended.". 

Sbc.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1,  1976,  or  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  which- 
ever date  Is  later. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


HEALTH  BENEFITS  COVERAGE  FOR 
CERTAIN  SURVIVOR  ANNUITANTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bOl  (HJl.  11439) 
to  amend  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
restore  eligibility  for  health  benefits  cov- 
erage to  certain  individuals  whose  sur- 
vivor annuities  are  restored. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  conslderaticHi  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  SC::huL2JE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  unless  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  ilii.  White)  can  give  me 
some  actuarial  facts  on  this.  I  am  afraid 
there  is  a  possibility  of  this  going  over 
1,000  applicants.  The  cost  figures  on  1.000 
are  given,  but  if  it  goes  over  that,  then 
it  may  be  over  our  $1  million  limitation. 
I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  can  give  me 
the  figures  on  it. 

IiCr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  sdeld? 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yieldiiig. 

We  received  figures  from  the  Director 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  who  in- 
dicates that  he  estimates  that  those  who 
would  otherwise  be  eligible  amount  to 
no  more  than  1,300,  and  he  estimates  no 
more  than  1,000  persons  would  apply  for 
this  benefit.  Of  course,  many  of  these 
might  not  apply,  depending  upon  their 
own  situations  and  whether  or  not  they 
are  canying  other  health  programs. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  estimated  that 
no  more  than  1.000  persons  will  apply. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  would 
very  much  like  to  have  an  opportimity  to 
go  over  these  figures,  and,  therefore,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Peim- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CAREER  STATUS  FOR  CERTAIN  FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYEES  WITH  OVER- 
SEAS LIMITED  APPOINTMENTS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  11462) 
to  provide  for  the  acquisition  of  career 
status  by  certain  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  serving  under  overseas 
limited  appointments. 

The  SPEAKEH.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentl^nan  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  SECTION  5202  OP 
TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE, 
RELATING  TO  THE  DETAIL,  PAY, 
AND  SUCCESSION  TO  DUTIES  OF 
THE  ASSISTANT  COMMANDANT  OP 
THE  MARINE  CORPS 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill  (8. 
2117)  to  amend  section  5202  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  de- 
tail, pay,  and  succession  to  duties  of  the 
Assistant  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps. 

There  being  no  oDjectlon.  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill  as  follows: 
S.  3117 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subsection  (d)  of  section  6202  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  colon  after  the  word  "Senate"  and 
all  that  follows  down  through  the  word 
"appointment". 

(b)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  5202  of  such 
title  is  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  1216  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  U  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "The  Secretary"  In  sub- 
section (b)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection  : 

"(d)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  not, 
with  respect  to  any  member  who  Is  in  pay 
grade  0-7  or  higher  or  Is  a  Medical  Corps  offi- 
cer being  processed  for  retirement  under 
chapter  63  or  66  of  this  title — 

"(1)  retire  such  member  under  section  1201 
of  this  title; 

"(2)  place  such  member  on  the  temporary 
disability  retired  list  pursuant  to  section 
1202  of  this  title;  or 

"(3)  separate  such  member  from  an  armed 
force  pursuant  to  section  1203  of  this  title 
by  reason  of  unfitness  to  perform  the  duties 
of  his  office,  grade,  rank,  or  rating  unless  the 
determination  of  the  Secretary  oonoemed 
with  respect  to  unfitness  Is  first  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Health  and  Environment.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  unfitness  determinations  made  on  or  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  by  the 
Secretaries  of  the  military  departments  con- 
cerned for  purposes  <rf  sections  1201,  1202, 
and  1203  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  2,  line  8,  immediately  following 
the  word  "officer",  insert  the  phrase  "or  med- 
ical officer  of  the  Air  Force". 

On  page  2,  line  9,  strike  the  words  "chap- 
ter 83  or  66  of  this  title"  and  Insert  therefor 
the  words  "any  provisions  of  this  title  by  rea- 
son of  age  or  length  of  service". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  rise 
in  support  of  S.  2117. 

What  the  House  has  before  it  today  are 
two  distinct  legislative  actions  each  of 
which  has  already  been  passed  by  this 
body  at  separate  points  in  the  past. 

The  Members  may  recall  that  in  July 
of  1971  the  House  passed  a  bill  allow- 
ing the  Marine  Corps  up  to  four  four-star 
general  offlcers,  but  that  legislation  was 
never  considered  by  the  Senate.  This  bill, 
originating  in  the  Senate,  would  aUow 
the  Marine  Corps  two  four-star  general 


offlcers.  The  bill  allows  a  four-star  ofB- 
cer,  in  addition  to  the  Commandant,  to 
serve  as  the  Assistant  Commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps,  regardless  of  the 
strength  of  the  Corps. 

The  other  section  of  this  bill  was 
passed  in  the  House  last  November  by 
an  overwhelming  margin.  As  the  Mem- 
bers will  recall,  that  bill  grew  out  of  an 
exercise  of  the  committee's  oversight  re- 
sponsibilities and  is  aimed  at  providing 
a  further  safeguard  against  possible 
abuses  in  the  administration  of  the 
physical  disability  retirement  procedures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  the  House 
should  act  favorably  on  this  legislation. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  amend  section  5202  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  detail,  pay, 
and  succession  to  duties  of  the  Assistant 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  and 
to  amend  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code  in  order  to  make  certain  disability 
retirement  determinations  by  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  military  departments  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wiU  call  the 
first  individual  bill  on  the  Private  Cal- 
endar. 


ALAN  STURT 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4052) 
for  the  relief  of  Alan  Sturt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleric 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

HH.  4062 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212(a) 
(23)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Alan  Sturt  may  be  issued  a  visa  and  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence If  he  is  found  to  be  otherwise  admis- 
sible under  the  provisions  of  that  Act:  Pro- 
vided, That  this  exemption  shall  apply  only 
to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the  De- 
partment of  State  or  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tic©  had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


RODERIC  PATRICK  STAFFORD 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  4053) 
for  the  relief  of  Roderic  Patrick  Stafford. 

The  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read 
the  bill  as  follows: 

HJl.  4068 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  213 (a) 
(23)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Roderic  Patrick  Stafford  may  be  Issued  a  visa 
and  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  If  he  la  foimd  to  be  otherwise 


admissible  under  the  provisions  of  that  Act: 
Provided,  That  this  exemption  shall  apply 
only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the 
Daputment  of  State  or  the  Department  oT 
Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  tliird 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


FIDEL  QROSSO-PADILLA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HH.  6817) 
for  the  relief  of  Fidel  Grosso-Padllla. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SECRETARY  OP 
THE  INTERIOR  TO  CONVEY  CER- 
TAIN LANDS  IN  MADERA  COUNTY 
CALIF.,  TO  MRS.  LUCILLE  JONES,' 
AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1404) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  convey  certain  lands  in  Madera  Coun- 
ty, Calif.,  to  Mrs.  Lucille  Jones,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


FAIR    AND    HUMANE    TREATMENT 
FOR  U.8.  CITIZENS  IN  MEXICO 

(Mr.  STARK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  report  that  this  morning  In  a  meet- 
ing the  Committee  on  International  Re- 
lations unanimously  accepted  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Fascell)  wherein  Congress 
urges  the  President  to  secure  fair  and 
humane  treatment  for  U.S.  citizens  de- 
tained at  the  hands  of  Mexican  ofQclals. 
In  light  of  my  Involvement  with  this  Is- 
sue for  some  2  years,  I  am  delighted  the 
committee  has  now  acted  to  Instruct  the 
President  to  intervene  to  protect  Ameri- 
can citizens  in  Mexico  from  torture, 
forced  confessions,  Incommimlcado  de- 
tention, extortion,  and  various  other 
forms  of  mistreatment. 

I  hope  President  Ford  will  act  pnmipt- 
ly  to  comply  with  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Morgan)  ,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  International  Relations,  and  all 
the  members  of  that  conunlttee  for  tak- 
ing this  action  at  this  time. 


JOBLESS  PAY  FOR  LAYOFFS 

(Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
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House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarics  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
include  a  newsstory  tliat  appeared  in  to- 
day's Wall  Street  Journal  with  reference 
to  jobless  pay  for  layoffs  caused  by  im- 
ports. At  the  time  of  the  debate  on  the 
trade  bill  I  charged  that  the  adjustment 
assistance  section  of  the  bUl  was  a  "cruel 
hoax"  perpetrated  on  the  unemployed 
American  worka*  who  lost  his  job  be- 
cause of  cheap  Imports.  Today  the 
chickens  have  come  home  to  roost.  Mil- 
lions of  Americans  have  lost  their  jobs. 
Unemployment  is  rampant.  The  promises 
made  by  those  who  caused  this  loss  of 
jobs  have  been  broken.  I  Include  the 
article: 

Jobless  pay  for  layoffs  caused  by  imports 
proves  too  elusive,  imions  charge. 

The  government  boasts  that  about  60,000 
workers  were  certified  last  year  to  receive  new 
benefits  created  to  cover  job  loaeee  from  im- 
port competition.  But,  by  last  month,  only 
half  of  those  certified  were  drawing  checks. 
In  Detroit,  160  Chrysler  workers  recenUy 
demonstrated  at  an  unemployment  office  to 
protest  months  of  delay  in  their  payments. 
"It's  an  absolute  bureaucratic  nightmare," 
a  UAW  official  says. 

The  Labor  Department  blames  the  delays 
on  state-run  \inemployment  offices,  which 
actually  pay  the  benefits  aftar  Washington 
certifies  eligible  workers.  Those  offices,  al- 
ready overworked,  wlU  improve  their  service, 
federal  officials  predict.  But  the  APTj-CIO 
says  the  snaftis  make  the  much-touted  bene- 
fits a  "cruel  hoax"  used  to  lull  workers  about 
the  threat  of  Imparts. 

Though  the  program  can  pay  workers  up 
to  $170  a  week  for  a  fuU  year,  actual  pay- 
ments have  averaged  only  #48  weekly  for 
about  20  weeks  because  regular  unemploy- 
ment benefits  are  deducted. 


FARMERS  REQUIRE  ASSURANCE  OF 
ADEQUATE  MONETARY  RETURNS 
FOR  THEIR  PRODUCTS 

(Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Burke)  made  reference  to  imports 
into  the  United  States. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  make 
reference  to  exports  from  the  United 
States.  The  farmers  of  the  Nation  are 
responsible  for  exports  totaling  about 
$22  billion  a  year.  Without  these  exports 
this  Nation's  position  in  the  world  would 
be  in  jeopardy.  Our  balance  of  trade  is 
greatly  tiffected  by  agricultural  exports 
and  without  them  our  domestic  economy 
would  be  severely  damaged. 

Let  me  say  that  the  fanner  cannot 
continue  to  carry  on  a  massive  program 
of  production  and  exportation  unless  he 
is  able  to  receive  cost  of  production  for 
his  products  and  Plough  profit  to  stay  in 
business. 

I  have  recently  acquired  same  very  in- 
teresting information  in  regard  to  the 
status  of  agriculture  in  the  district  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent  and  at  a 
later  time  I  shall  place  some  of  this  In- 
formation in  the  Rxcord. 


KUDOS  TO  ABC-TV  FOR  COVERAGE 
OF  12TH  OLYMPIC  WINTER  GAMES 

(ICr.  KETCHUM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  Uie  House  tar  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)     

Mr.  KL'l'CUUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  quite 
often  we  rise  on  this  floor  to  condonn 
the  Datiooal  media  for  one  reason  or 
another.  I  rise  today  to  offer  a  compli- 
ment and  my  congratulations  to  ABC- 
TV  for  its  spectacular  coverage  of  the 
12th  Olympic  winter  games.  I  believe 
that  they  were  able  to  bring  all  Ameri- 
cans face  to  face  with  the  fine  young 
pe(vle  who  ccunpeted  and  helped  us  all 
realize  the  sacrifice  and  dedication  these 
great  athletes  give  to  their  sport 

Surely  it  cost  the  network  millions  to 
produce,  and  surely — ^I  hope — ^they  made 
a  great  deal  of  money.  More  power  to 
them  for  those  wonderful  hours — ^it  was 
truly  the  only  show  in  town. 


the  south  shores  of  Lake  Mifihigan  in 
northern  Indiana. 

That  bill  is  coming  up  today,  and  I 
want  to  commend  the  Conunlttee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  for  reporting  It 
out  by  a  vote  of.  I  think,  34  to  4.  I  ask 
that  the  Members  read,  in  ttie  appendix 
in  yesterday's  Congkkssional  Bscrao, 
where  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  last  Sun- 
day in  a  magnificent  editorial,  brought 
out  the  necessity  for  the  Congress  to 
pass  this  legislation. 

I  do  hope  that  all  the  MemJaers  will 
read  that  editorial  which  I  inserted  in 
the  appendix  of  yesterday's  Record  on 
the  necessity  for  passing  this  bill  and 
preserve  for  future  centuries  this  beauti- 
ful area  for  recreation  and  oijoyment 
for  the  generations  of  the  future. 

Yesterday's  Record  is  at  the  seat  of 
each  Member  and  I  ask  you  to  read  the 
Chicago  Tribune  editoriid  endorsing  fa- 
vorable action  on  this  great  protection 
for  millions  of  our  families  of  our  gen- 
eration and  centuries  In  the  future. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.         

The  SFEAEIER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
a  call  of  tile  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[BoU  No.  65] 


Ambro 

EUberg 

Rhodes 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Esch 

Risenhoover 

Ashley 

Eshleman 

Radlno 

A^ln 

Pish 

Roetenkowskl 

Badlllo 

Flowers 

Roybal 

Barrett 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Ryan 

Bergland 

Hansen 

Scheuer 

Bloum 

Haraha 

Shrlver 

Boggs 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Slkes 

BoUlng 

Hubert 

Sisk 

Burke,  Gbllf . 

Heinz 

Stanton, 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hlnshaw 

James  V. 

Cederberg 

Horton 

Steed 

Chappell 

Ichord 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Clay 

McCoUlster 

Stephens 

Conlan 

Mathls 

Stratton 

Oonte 

Metcalfe 

Teague 

Conyers 

Mills 

UdaU 

D'Amours 

Murphy,  NY. 

Vanlk 

I>^lliims 

Paulson.  N.Y. 

WUson,  Bob 

Dlggs 

Pepper 

Young,  Alaska 

Drlnan 

Pettis 

Early 

Peyser 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  366 
Monbers  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


INDIANA  DUNES  NATIONAL  LAKE- 
SHORE  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

(Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked 
for  this  time  to  remind  the  Members  that 
this  afternoon  a  bill  which  has  been  in 
this  House  for  about  20  years  and  which 
we  enacted  about  10  years  ago  will  be 
called  up.  It  is  the  Indiana  Dimes  Na- 
tional Park  legislation  to  preserve  the 
LalEe  ItOchigan  shore  and  sand  dunes  on 


INDIANA  DUNES  NATIONAL  LAKE- 
SHORE    ACTS   AMENDMENTS 

(Mr.  SKUBITZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.)   

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  listened  to  the  remarlcs  by  my  col- 
league from  Indiana  (Mr.  Madden)  re- 
garding the  Indiana  Dunes.  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members  to 
one  tiling:  This  bill  today  authorizes 
$53.3  million.  That  is  50  times  more  than 
the  administration  requested.  It  is  $32 
million  more  than  the  Congress  allowed 
in  1966  when  we  established  the  Indiana 
Dunes  Lakeshore. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  the  Members 
listen  to  the  debate.  This  bill  puts  the 
Government  in  the  business  of  operating 
a  city— Beverly  Shores— fire  depart- 
ment streets,  police,  et  cetera.  It  estab- 
lishes a  precedent  never  intended  by  the 
Congress. 


AMENDING  THE  NATIONAL  WILD- 
LIFE REFUGE  SYSTEM  ADMINIS- 
TRATION  ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  biU  (HH.  5512)  to 
amend  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Sys- 
tem Administration  Act  of  1966,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bin. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  2,  strike  out  lines  8  to  12,  Inclusive 
and  insert:  "Service.  With  respect  to  refuge 
lands  in  the  State  of  Alaska,  those  programs 
relating  to  the  management  of  resoiirces  for 
which  any  other  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment exercises  administrative  responslbU- 
ity  thro\igh  cooperative  agreement  shall  re- 
main in  effect,  subject  to  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  United  States  Fish  and  WUd- 
llfe  Service,  as  long  as  such  agency  agrees  to 
exercise  such  req>onsibiUty." 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  will  the  gen- 
tleman tell  us  what  the  Senate  amend- 
ment does? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  5512 
passed  the  House  on  November  14,  1975, 
by  a  rollcall  vote  of  341  yeas  to  10  nays. 
Briefly  explained,  the  bill,  as  it  passed 
the  House,  would  provide  that  all  areas 
included  in  the  national  wildlife  refuge 
system,  as  of  January  1,  1975,  as  well 
as  those  areas  added  to  the  system  after 
such  date — would  continue  to  be  a  part 
of  the  system,  and  in  general  could  not 
be  transferred  or  otherwise  disposed  of 
except  pursuant  to  an  act  of  Congress. 
In  addition,  the  bill  would  require  aU 
areas  within  the  system  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
through  the  U.S.  Pish  and  WUdlif  e  Serv- 
ice. However,  an  exception  would  be 
made  with  respect  to  those  areas  within 
the  system  as  of  January  1,  1975,  that 
were  Jointly  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary through  the  U.S.  Pish  and  WUdlife 
Service  and  another  Pederal  agency — 
such  as  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment— or  a  State  governmental  agency 
so  as  to  allow  such  Joint  administration 
to  continue. 

Also,  the  legislation  would  require  the 
Secretary,  when  disposing  of  lands  ac- 
quired with  funds  from  the  migratory 
bird  conservation  fund,  to  collect  the  fair 
market  value  or  the  acquisition  costs  of 
such  lands,  whichever  is  greater.  Present 
law  only  requires  the  acquisition  costs  to 
be  collected,  whatever  that  might  be, 
even  though  the  lands  may  have  appre- 
ciated in  value  considerably  since  the 
date  of  acquisition. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  prohibit  the 
transfer  of  any  lands  within  the  system 
by  the  Secretary  without  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conserva- 
tion Commission.  Present  law  requires 
the  Secretary  to  only  consult  with  the 
Commission  before  disposing  of  such 
lands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate — when  it 
passed  the  bill — amended  it  in  two  re- 


spects: First,  the  language  in  the  bill 
that  would  permit  joint  administration 
of  areas  within  the  System — such  as 
the  Kofa.  Sheldon,  and  Russell  Game 
Ranges — was  stricken,  thereby  having 
the  efifect  of  requiring  these  areas  to  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior through  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  just  as  all  other  areas  in  the  Sys- 
tem would  be  administered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  is  a  com- 
mendable change  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  it  would  resolve  a  problem  that  has 
developed  over  the  years  as  a  result  of 
the  joint  administration  of  these  areas 
by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Ilie 
testimony  at  my  Subcommittee's  hear- 
ings on  this  legislation  clearly  indicated 
that  dual  administration  has  been  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  smd  unsatisfactory  ar- 
rangement, and  one  which  both  BLM 
and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  agree 
should  be  terminated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  accepting  this  portion 
of  the  Senate  amendment,  I  do  so  with 
the  clear  intent  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
that  these  three  ranges  will  be  admin- 
istered at  least  at  the  same  level  of  fund- 
ing and  personnel  as  they  have  been 
jointly  administered  in  the  past  by  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  include  in  the  record  at  this 
point  a  copy  of  a  letter,  and  an  attach- 
ment, I  have  received  from  Mr.  Lynn  A. 
Greenwalt,  Director.  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  dated  February  10,  1976, 
which  clearly  spells  out  the  intent  on 
the  part  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  WUdlife 
Service,  not  only  to  maintain  the  exist- 
ing level  of  funding  and  personnel,  but  to 
considerably  Increase  such  funding  and 
staffing  at  these  ranges.  The  letter  and 
attachment  follow: 

FXSH  AND  WiLDLirS  SlSVICB. 

Waahington,  D.O.,  Februmry  10, 1979. 
Hon.  RoBmT  L.  LKGcrrr, 
House  of  Representativet, 
Wathington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Leccftt  :  Mr.  Everett  of  your  staff 
requested  that  we  fxunlsh  you  with  Inf omui- 
tton  on  the  three  ranges  affected  by  H.R. 

«6ia. 


In  the  1976  fiscal  year  activities  on  Kofa, 
Charles  M.  BusseU  and  Charles  Sheldon 
Ranges  were  funded  Jointly  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  ($151,600 — 9  personnel) 
and  the  V3.  Pish  and  WUdlife  Service  (»836,- 
400 — 17  personnel)  for  a  total  budget  of 
$487,000  and  26  personnel. 

The  Service  has  reviewed  the  program  at 
the  three  ranges,  and  we  estimate  that  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $805,000  will  be 
necessary  to  bring  management  of  the  wUd- 
llfe  and  the  range  up  to  an  acceptable  level. 
If  grazing  Is  to  be  properly  regulated,  Charles 
M.  RusseU  Range  will  require  extensive 
fencing  which  we  estimate  will  cost  an  addi- 
tional $800,000  over  a  four  year  period. 

If.  HJi.  5512  is  enacted  as  passed  by  the 
Senate,  the  Service  will  seek  to  fully  fund 
and  staff  the  program  on  the  ranges  at  the 
earliest  opportunity. 

We  have  not  been  contacted  by  any  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  personnel  on 
the  three  ranges  concerning  transfers. 
Should  this  legislation  be  enacted,  any  BLM 
personnel  who  will  be  affected  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  transfer  to  the  Service. 
Sincerely  yoiurs, 

Ltnn  a.  Orkxnwalt, 

Director. 

Oame  Ranges— Status  and  Pttndino 
A  summary  judgment  was  Issued  by  the 
District  Court  which  held  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  did  not  have  the  authority 
to  transfer  jurisdiction  of  the  game  ranges  to 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  that 
such  a  tranafer  was  a  major  Federal  action 
as  defined  In  the  NEPA  and  would  require 
preparation  of  an  EIS. 

The  House,  on  November  14, 1976  passed  an 
amendment  (HR  5512)  to  the  Refuge  Ad> 
ministration  Act  which  wo>uld,  among  other 
things,  place  jurisdiction  on  all  units  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  under 
Jurisdiction  of  Pish  and  WUdlife  Service,  ex- 
cept those  under  joint  jurisdiction  (the 
Game  Ranges)  aa  of  January  1,  1975. 

The  Senate  considered  and  passed  a  DU>di- 
fied  version  of  HR  5512  on  February  4,  1976. 
The  bUl  that  passed  was  simUar  to  the  House 
version  except  aU  units  of  the  System  would 
be  under  the  sole  jurisdiction  of  the  Fish 
and  WUdlife  Service.  The  House  has  not 
considered  the  Senate  version  as  of  Febru- 
ary 9. 1976. 
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Fiscjl  year  1975 


BLM 


FWS 


ToM 


Proposed  fundtiw 


Kofa 

C.  M.  RiMsafl. 
Sheldon 

ToW... 


<2)55,( 
(6)  76. 1 
(1)  19.  S 


(2)  55,  GOO 

"".100 

.900 


(3)  S3, 000 
(10)  225,400 

(4)  57.000 


(5)  108,600 

(16)  201,500 

(5)  76,900 


(7)  104,000 

(25) '520.000 

(5)  145,000 


(9)  151,600 


(17)  335, 400 


(26)  4S7,000 


(37)  805,000 


>  Single  agency  jurisdiction. 

>  An  additional  200,000  would  be  necessary  (or  fencing  to  improve  maiuterial  capatulity  for  a 
period  of  4  years  (toUl  cost  WO.OOO). 

NOTES: 
Denotes  permanent  full-time  positions. 


Data  for  fiscal  year  1975  was  provided  toI(k>ngre$sman  Leggetf  s  sul)committee  July  2,  1975 
(S.  Mayer). 

Data  for  proposed  single  agency  Jurisdiction  worked  up  in  refuges  July  1,  1975.  C.  M.  Russell 
data  cleared  with  Calvert  Jan.  28,  1§76.  Data  from  Sheldon  discussed  with  Gilmore  Jan.  29,  1976. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  change  to  the 
bill  made  by  the  Senate  has  to  do  with 
refuge  lands  in  the  State  of  Alaska.  In 
this  regard,  the  Senate  added  a  provi- 
sion to  the  bill  which  provides  that  with 
respect  to  refuge  lands  in  Alaska,  where 
other  Federal  Government  agencies 
presently  administer  a  portion  of  the 
refuge  program  pursuant  to  a  coopera- 
tive agreement,  those  programs  shall  re- 
main in  effect  under  the  direct  super- 


vision of  the  U.8.  Pish  and  WUdlife  Serv- 
ice, so  long  as  such  agency  agrees  to  ex- 
ercise such  responsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  endorse  this  change  in 
the  bill  also.  In  fact,  I  wholeheartedly 
endorse  the  Idea  of  using  cooperative 
agreements  in  the  administration  of  any 
of  these  areas  within  the  system — not 
only  with  other  Federal  agencies,  but 
with  State  agencies  as  well — particiilarly 
when  the  expertise  of  these  agencies  can 


be  employed  to  the  benefit  of  these  areas. 
In  all  such  agreements,  however,  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  must  have  the 
ultimate  authority  to  ensure  that  all  ac- 
tivities authorized  to  be  carried  out  on 
these  areas  are  compatible  with  other 
refuge  purposes  and  this  is  exactly  what 
the  Senate  amendments  allow  for. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  has  arisen 
concerning  the  grazing  policy  of  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  on  these  three 


ranges — the  Kofa,  Sheldon,  and  Russell 
ranges.  I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  statement — along 
with  a  statement  concerning  the  leases 
on  such  ranges — I  have  received  from 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  which 
clearly  indicates  the  policy  of  the  Service 
with  respect  to  gra^ng  on  these  areas. 
The  documents  follow: 

Orazinc  Polict  on  UjB.  Fish  and 

WlLDLITE    SKRVICX    LANDB 

Administration  of  the  grazing  program  on 
the  Kofa,  Charles  M.  Russell,  and  Charles 
Sheldon  Oame  Ranges  by  the  Fish  and  WUd- 
life Service  will  not  result  In  the  Instanta- 
neous termination  of  existing  grazing  privi- 
leges on  these  areas.  Rather,  the  Service  wiU 
honor  vaUd  existing  grazing  Ucenses  that 
were  issued  by  BLM  under  the  Taylor  Grazing 
Act  until  their  natural  expiration.  When 
these  licenses  expire,  the  Service  wlU  then  re- 
examine them  to  determine  if  continued 
grazing  Is  compatible  v^th  wildlife  needs  and 
service  objectives.  Grazing  wUl  be  permitted 
In  conformance  with  the  Service's  policy  on 
grazing  dated  May  9,  1975,  and  pursuant  to 
the  National  WUdlife  Refuge  System  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1966. 

Under  the  Service  policy,  gnuslng  activities 
may  be  permitted  on  refuges  (l.e.,  game 
ranges)   as  follows: 

On  a  primary  basis  when  these  activities 
enhance,  support  and  contribute  to  estab- 
lished wildlife  management  objectives. 

On  a  secondary  basis  when  these  activities 
wisely  utUlze  a  renewable  natural  resource 
and  do  not  conflict  with  established  wUdllfe 
management  objectives. 
iVumber  and  duration  of  grazing  UceTues 
on  game  ranges 
Charles  M.  Russell: 

Licenses  issued  annually 77 

Licenses  Issued  under  an  aUotment 
management  plan  (Ucenses  issued 
for  a  4  year  grazing  cycle — ^AU  wUl 

expire  within  next  3  years) 13 

Total  licenses 90 

diaries    Sheldon:    Licenses    Issued    an- 
nually        10 

Kofa:    Licenses  Issued  annuaUy  (active 
licenses,   2) 4 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been 
concern  expressed  by  some  of  my  col- 
leagues over  the  proposed  transfer  of  a 
number  of  refuges  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  other  Federal  agencies 
or  departments  or  State  agencies,  as  the 
case  may  be.  For  example,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Secretary  is  presently 
negotiating  with  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  to  transfer  certain  areas  of 
the  refuge  system,  in  particular  the 
island  of  Culebrita,  to  Puerto  Rico.  Natu- 
rally, Mr.  Speaker,  any  such  transfer  that 
has  not  already  taken  place  would  not  be 
permitted  under  this  legislation,  except 
oy  a  subsequent  act  of  Congress.  In  this 
regard,  I  would  like  at  this  time  to  assure 
all  interested  parties  that  the  passage  of 
this  legislation  in  no  way  prejudices  the 
consideration  by  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the  merits 
of  this  proposed  transfer  or  any  other 
transfer  in  the  making  and  that,  as 
chairman  of  the  SubccHnmittee  on  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  Conservation  and  the 
Environment,  I  pledge  now  to  give  my 
colleagues  speedy  hearings  on  any  such 
legislative  proposals  that  may  be  for- 
warded to  the  committee  for  (M>nsidera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  prompt  passage 
ofH.R.5512. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  is  the 
gentleman  telling  us  that  he  is  satisfied 
that  the  Soiate  amendment  puts  the  re- 
sponsibility in  one  place? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  Senate  amendment  does  put 
the  responsibility  in  one  place.  It  requires 
all  units  of  the  System  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
through  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice. And.  in  addition,  there  was  a  second 
amendment  relating  to  the  State  of 
Alaska.  The  House  bill  was  rather  silent 
on  that  point.  There  were  a  number  of 
cooperative  agreements  in  effect  with  re- 
spect to  Alaskan  refuges,  and  the  Stevens 
amendment  to  the  bill  very  si>ecifi- 
cally  sets  forth  that  all  of  those  coopera- 
tive agreements  between  various  Federal 
agencies  would  continue  in  effect  subject 
to  the  direct  supervision  of  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  so  long  as  such 
agency  agrees  to  exercise  such  responsi- 
bility. I  believe  we  have  a  bill  that  is 
flexible  and  it  is  c(x>rdinated  and  it  is  as 
g(X>d  as  we  can  do  for  now. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  sield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey   (Mr. 

FORSYTHE). 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  House  ac- 
cept the  Senate  amendment  to  HJI. 
5512.  In  my  view  the  amendment  prop- 
erly focuses  on  the  difficulties  which  have 
surrounded  joint  management  of  the 
Kofa,  Sheldon,  and  Russell  Ranges. 

The  1969  report  of  the  Special  Advi- 
sory Board  on  Wildlife  Management 
concluded  that — 

No  refuge  in  split  Jurisdiction  •  •  •  was 
properly  managed.  E^very  unit  of  the  National 
WUdlife  Refuge  System  shoiUd,  if  possible,  be 
Incorporated  into  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
(Ftsh  and  WUdlife  Service) . 

Since  1969  other  reports  reached 
similar  (K>ncIusions.  The  problem  that 
has  been  found  with  joint  management  is 
that  differences  in  public  laws  governing 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  BLM 
and  the  differences  in  the  philosophies  of 
natural  resource  management  have  led 
to  irreconcilable  conflicts  which  impede 
effective  refuge  management.  The  result 
is  that  the  public  in  whose  name  these 
natural  resources  are  managed  has  not 
received  the  full  beneflt  of  the  resource 
nor  has  the  resource  been  adequately 
protected. 

If  joint  management  is  an  ineffective 
mechanism  for  the  protection  of  wildlife 
resources,  the  question  becomes  which 
agency  should  be  changed  with  single 
management  responsibiUty.  Clearly,  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  which  has  as 
its  sole  mission  the  protection  of  wildlife 
values,  is  better  suited  to  this  task  than 
is  BLM  whose  varied  missions  such  as 
mining,  logging,  livestock  grazing,  and 
fossil  fuel  development  often  conflict 
with  wildlife  management. 

In  light  of  these  facts,  I  believe  we 
should  accept  the  amended  language  of 
HJI.  5512  and,  thus,  insure  that  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  assume  complete 


management  responsibility  for  all  ele- 
ments of  the  Nati(xial  Wildlife  Refuge 
System. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  stand 
to  express  my  support  for  passage  of 
HJI.  5512. 

Briefly  the  bill  requires  that  all  areas 
within  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Sys- 
tem be  administered  tor  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  throui^  the  UJS.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  The  legislation  also  re- 
quires the  Secretary  when  disposing  of 
lands  acquired  with  funds  from  the  mi- 
gratory bird  conservation  fund  to  col- 
lect the  fair  market  value  or  the  acquisi- 
tion costs  of  such  lands,  whichever  is 
greater.  The  bill  also  prohibits  the  trans- 
fer of  any  lands  within  the  System  witii- 
out  prior  approval  of  the  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Commission. 

The  Senate  passed  an  amended  bill 
requiring  that  joint  administration  of 
areas  within  the  System,  specifically  the 
Charles  M.  Russell  National  WUdlife 
Range,  the  Clharles  Sheldon  National 
WUdlife  Range,  and  the  Kofa  National 
WUcUife  Range,  be  stricken,  thereby  re- 
quiring administration  of  these  areas  by 
the  Secretary  through  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
WUdlife  Service  consistent  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  other  areas  in  the  Sys- 
tem. 

In  accepting  this  portion  of  the  Senate 
amendment,  I  do  so  with  the  clear  in- 
tent that  I  will  seek  to  assure  that  these 
three  ranges  be  administered  at  least  at 
the  same  level  of  funding  and  personnel 
as  they  have  been  jointly  administered 
In  the  past  by  the  US.  Fish  and  WUdlife 
Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. I  am  delighted  to  agree  with 
the  remarks  by  Mr.  Leggett  and  I  am  In 
agreement  with  the  remarks  received 
from  Mr.  Lynn  A.  Greenwalt,  Director, 
U.S.  Fish  and  WUdlife  Service,  not  only 
to  maintain  the  existing  level  of  funding 
and  personnel  but  tilso  to  increase  such 
funding  and  staffing  for  these  ranges. 
This  is  important  to  bring  management 
of  the  wUdlife  and  the  range  up  to  an 
acceptable  level.  In  addition,  I  support 
the  additional  funding  required  by  the 
Service  for  extensive  fencing  of  the  Rus- 
seU Range  over  the  next  4-year  period 
in  order  to  properly  regulate  grazing. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wiU  continue  to  make 
every  effort  to  insure  that  the  Service  Is 
properly  fimded  to  manage  these  three 
ranges.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Leggett)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  dajrs  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
legislation  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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CX5MMUNICATION  PROM  THE 
CLERK  OP  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Cleric  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Pbbbuabt  16,  1976. 
Hon.  Carl  Albzbt, 
The  Speaker, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

DxAR  Mr.  Speakzb:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  aealed  envelop>e  from  the 
White  Houae,  received  In  the  Clerk's  Office 
at  1:35  p.m.  on  Monday.  February  16,  1976, 
and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent wherein  he  transmits  a  draft  bill  en- 
titled "Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
Amendments  of  1976." 
With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Edmxtnd  L.  Hxnshaw,  Jr., 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
By    W.  Raymond  Collzt, 

Deputy  Clerk. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1976— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  94- 
371) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompansring 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  only  2  weeks  time,  unless  there  Is 
afBrmatlve  action  by  the  Congress,  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  wUl  be 
stripped  of  most  of  its  powers. 

We  must  not  aUow  that  to  happen.  TTie 
American  people  can  and  should  expect 
that  our  elections  in  this  Bicentennial 
Year,  as  well  as  other  years,  will  be  free 
of  abuse.  And  they  know  that  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission  is  the  single 
most  effective  unit  for  meeting  that 
challenge. 

The  Commission  has  become  the  chief 
Instrument  for  achieving  clean  Federal 
elections  in  1976.  If  it  becomes  an  empty 
shell,  public  confidence  in  our  political 
process  will  be  further  eroded  and  the 
door  will  be  opened  to  possible  abuses 
in  the  coming  elections.  There  would  be 
no  one  to  interpret,  advise  or  provide 
needed  certainty  to  the  candidates  with 
regard  to  the  complexities  of  the  Federal 
election  law.  If  we  maintain  the  Com- 
mission, we  can  rebuild  and  restore  the 
public  faith  that  Is  esentlal  for  a  de- 
mocracy. 

The  fate  of  the  Commission  has  been 
called  into  question,  of  course,  by  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  on  Janu- 
ary 30.  The  Court  ruled  that  the  Com- 
mission was  Improperly  constituted.  The 
Congress  gave  the  Commission  executive 
powers  but  then,  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Congress  reserved  to  Itself 
the  authority  to  appoint  four  of  the  six 
members  of  the  Commission.  The  Court 
said  that  this  defect  could  be  cured  by 
having  all  members  of  the  Commission 
nominated  by  the  President  upon  the  ad- 


vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Under 
the  Court's  ruling,  the  Commission  was 
given  a  30-day  lease  on  life  so  that  the 
defect  might  be  corrected. 

I  fully  recognize  that  other  aspects  of 
the  Court's  decision  and  that,  Indeed, 
the  original  law  Itself  have  created  valid 
concerns  among  Members  of  Congress. 
I  share  many  of  those  concerns,  and  I 
share  in  a  desire  to  reform  and  Improve 
upon  the  current  law.  For  Instance,  one 
section  of  the  law  provides  for  a  one- 
House  veto  of  Commission  regulations, 
a  requirement  that  Is  unconstitutional  as 
applied  to  regulations  of  an  agency  per- 
forming executive  functions.  I  am  will- 
ing to  defer  legislative  resolution  of  this 
problem,  just  as  I  hope  the  Members  of 
Congress  will  defer  adjustment  of  other 
provisions  In  the  Interest  of  the  prompt 
action  which  Is  now  essential. 

It  is  clear  that  the  30-day  period  pro- 
vided by  the  Court  to  reconstitute  the 
Commission  is  not  sufficient  to  imdertake 
a  comprehensive  review  and  reform  of 
the  campaign  laws.  And  most  assuredly, 
this  30-day  period  must  not  become  a 
convenient  excuse  to  make  ineffective  the 
campaign  reforms  that  are  already  on 
the  books  and  have  been  upheld  by  the 
Court.  There  is  a  growing  danger  that 
opponents  of  campaign  reform  will  ex- 
ploit this  opportimity  for  the  wrong  pur- 
poses. This  cannot  be  tolerated;  there 
must  be  no  retreat  from  our  commitment 
to  clean  elections. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  submitting  re- 
medial legislation  to  the  Congress  for 
Immediate  action.  This  legislation  Incor- 
porates two  recommendations  that  I  dis- 
cussed with  the  bipartisan  leaders  of  the 
Congress  shortly  after  the  Court  Issued 
Its  opinion. 

First,  I  propose  that  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  be  reconstituted  so  that 
all  of  its  six  members  are  nominated  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. This  action  must  be  taken  before  the 
February  29  deadline. 

Second,  to  ensure  that  a  full-scale  re- 
view and  reform  of  the  election  laws  are 
ultimately  imdertaken.  I  propose  that  we 
limit  through  the  1976  elections  the  ap- 
plication of  those  laws  administered  by 
the  Commission.  When  the  elections 
have  been  completed  and  all  of  us  have 
a  better  imderstanding  of  the  problems 
In  our  current  statutes,  I  will  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  new,  comprehensive  elec- 
tion reform  bill  to  apply  to  future  elec- 
tions. I  also  pledge  that  I  will  work  with 
the  Congress  to  enact  a  new  law  that 
will  meet  many  of  the  objections  of  the 
current  system. 

I  know  there  Is  widespread  disagree- 
ment within  the  Congress  on  what  re- 
forms should  be  undertaken.  That  con- 
troversy Is  healthy;  It  bespeaks  of  a 
vigorous  Interest  In  our  political  system. 
But  we  must  not  allow  our  divergent 
views  to  disrupt  the  approaching  elec- 
tions. Our  most  Important  task  now  Is 
to  ensure  the  continued  life  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission,  and  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  work  with  me  in  achieving 
that  goal. 

Gekald  R.  Ford. 

The  Wnmc  Hoxtse.  February  16,  1976. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  BY  SECRETARY 
OP  TRANSPORTATION  ON  OPERA- 
TIONS  AND  ACriVrriES  OF  THE 
ALASKA  RAILROAD  —  MESSAGE 
PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read  and, 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
referred  to  the  Cranmittee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  annual  report 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  on  the 
operations  and  activities  of  the  Alaska 
Railroad,  as  required  by  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road Act  of  March  12,  1914. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  Whtte  House,  February  17,  1976. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  OFFICE  OP 
ALIEN  PROPERTY,  DEPARTMENT 
OP  JUSTICE,  FISCAL  YEAR  1974— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read  and, 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  transmit  the  armual  report 
of  the  Office  of  Alien  Property,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1974,  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy 
Act. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  February  17,  1976. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  clause  3(b)  of  rule  XXVn, 
the  Chair  announces  that  he  will  post- 
pone further  proceedings  today  on  each 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on  which  a 
recorded  voto  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered,  or  on  which  the  voto  Is  objected 
to  under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

After  all  motions  to  suspend  the  rules 
have  been  entertained  and  debated,  and 
after  those  motions  to  be  determined  by 
"nonrecord"  votes  have  been  disposed  of, 
the  Chair  will  then  put  the  question  on 
each  motion  on  which  the  further  pro- 
ceedings were  postponed. 


February  17,  1976 
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EirrENSION  OF  LIBRARY  SERVICES 
AND  CONSTRUCTION  ACT 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  11233)  to  amend  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act  to  extend  the 
authorizations  of  appropriations  con- 
tained in  such  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJt.  11333 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arul  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  aactlon 


4(ft)(l)  of  the  Library  ServloM  and  Con- 
■tructlon  Act  (30  U.S.C.  861b(a)(l)).  here- 
inafter in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Act". 
IB  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  imme- 
diately after  "1976,"  and  by  Inantlng  imme- 
diately before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following :  ",  such  simis  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1976. 
and  ending  September  30.  1976,  $100,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977, 
•110,000,000  for  the  flaoal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1978.  $130,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1979.  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30,  1980,  and  September 
80.  1981". 

(b)  Section  4(a)  (2)  of  the  Act  (20  UJB.C. 
3Slb(a)  (2) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  Immediately  after  "1976,"  and  by  In- 
serting immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng:  ",  and  such  stuns 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  period  beginning 
July  1,  1976,  and  ending  September  30,  1976, 
and  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30, 
1977,  September  30,  1978.  September  30. 
1979,  September  30,  1980.  and  September  30. 
1981". 

(c)  Section  4(a)  (3)  of  the  Act  (20  n.S.C. 
S61b(a)  (3) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  Immediately  after  "1976."  and  by  In- 
serting Immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng:  ",  such  sums  as 
may  be  necetjsary  for  the  period  beginning 
July  1,  1976.  and  ending  September  30,  1976. 
$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1977,  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1978,  $20,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1979, 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  neoeesary  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  September  30.  1980.  and 
September  30,  1981". 

(d)  Section  4(a)  (4)  of  the  Act  (30  XTjB.C. 
3eib(a)  (4) )  iB  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  immediately  after  "1976,"  and  by  in- 
serting immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng:  ",  the  period  be- 
ginning JvUy  1.  1976,  and  ending  Septembw 
30.  1976,  and  the  fiscal  years  entUng  Septem- 
ber 30,  1977,  September  30,  1978.  September 
30,  1979,  September  30,  1980.  and  September 
30  1981". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Act  (20  V.B.C.  361  et  seq.) 
tB  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
section  7  the  following  new  section: 

"ADimnsTKAnvx  costs 
"Sec.  8.  The  amount  expended  by  any 
State,  from  an  aUotment  received  under  this 
Act  for  any  fiscal  year,  for  administrative 
costs  In  connection  with  any  program  or 
activity  carried  out  by  such  State  under  this 
Act  shaU  be  matched  by  such  State  from 
fimds  other  than  Federal  funds.". 

(b)  Section  loa(b)  of  the  Act  (20  UJS.C. 
363(b) )  is  amended  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately after  "Subject  to"  the  following:  nhe 
proTlsions  of  section  8  and". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  HJl.  11233  ex- 
tends the  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act  for  5  additional  years,  that  Is, 
through  fiscal  year  1981. 

Mr.  Speaker,  few  programs  of  Federal 
assistance  have  won  such  widespread 
support  as  has  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act. 

Since  the  Federal  Government  began 
to  assist  public  libraries.  In  fiscal  year 
1957.  under  the  then  Library  Services  Act 


and,  sid)sequently,  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act,  the  United  States 
has  gone  a  long  way  toward  achieviiig 
the  objective  of  providing  modem  library 
services  for  the  people  of  our  country. 

Tbe  stimulation  of  Federal  fimds  has 
helped  strengthen  library  services  at  the 
local  level  as  well  as  encouraging  more 
effective  leadership  on  the  part  of  State 
library  agencies  in  providing  library  serv- 
ices. 

The  bill  imder  consideration  would 
continue  this  Important  support  for  an 
activity  that  is  Indispensible  to  a  gen- 
uinely civilized  society. 

Let  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  describe  briefly 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  imder  considera- 
tion. 

Title  I  of  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  provides  funds  for  the 
acquisition  of  books,  materials,  and 
equipment  as  well  as  paying  salaries  and 
operating  expenses. 

Under  title  I,  States  also  receive  funds 
to  extend  library  services  to  those  whose 
access  to  them  Is  limited,  such  as  the 
poor,  the  handicapped  and  people  who 
live  in  remote  areas. 

This  title  also  supplies  support  for 
metropohtan  public  libraries  which  f xmc- 
tion  as  regional  or  national  resource 
centers. 

In  addition,  the  title  strengthens  the 
capacity  of  State  library  agencies  to  pro- 
vide library  services. 

HJl.  11233  authorizes  title  I  expendi- 
tures of  $100  million.  $110  million,  and 
$130  million  for  fiscal  years  1977,  1978, 
and  1979,  respectively. 

The  bill  authorizes  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  fiscal  years  1980  and 
1981. 

Title  n  of  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  provides  grants  to  the 
States  for  public  library  construction  of 
and  alteration  and  remodeling. 

The  bill  under  consideration  recom- 
mends such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  this  title  of  the  act. 

I  am  well  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
title  of  the  act  has  not  been  fimded  in 
recent  years  but  the  committee  notes 
that  a  substantial  backlog  of  public  li- 
brary construction  projects  has  devel- 
oped and  considers  the  continuation  of 
this  provision  of  the  act,  therefore,  to 
be  necessary. 

I  now  will  say  a  word  about  title  m  of 
the  act,  also  extended  by  HJl.  11233,  and 
which  encourages  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination among  Ubraries  of  all  types. 

Such  cooperation  is  made  possible  by 
grants  to  the  States  for  the  planning, 
establishment,  and  maintenance  of  co- 
operative networks  of  libraries  at  the 
local,  regional,  or  Interstate  level. 

Only  yesterday,  while  visiting  the  Uni- 
versity of  Evansville  in  my  own  State  of 
Indiana,  I  learned  of  the  great  progress 
being  made  toward  such  statewide  co- 
operation by  the  establishment  of  an  In- 
terllbrary  network  in  Indiana. 

These  networks  are  intended  to  pro- 
vide for  coordination  of  the  resources  of 
school,  public,  academic,  and  special 
libraries  and  Information  centers. 

H.R.  11233  provides  authorizations  for 
title  m  of  $10  million,  $15  million,  and 


$20  million,  respectively,  for  each  of  the 
next  3  fiscal  years  while  authorizing 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal 
years  1980  and  1981. 

Let  me  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  speak  of 
title  IV  of  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act,  under  which  grants  are 
authorized  to  the  States  for  the  provi- 
sion of  library  services  to  the  elderly. 

Title  IV  has  not  yet  been  funded  but 
the  committee,  aware  from  the  testimony 
that  there  is  a  genuine  need  for  a  pro- 
gram that  is  targeted  on  providing  li- 
brary services  to  older  Americans,  has 
extended  this  provisicm  of  the  act,  au- 
thorizing such  sums  as  Congress  may 
deem  necessary. 

There  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  particular 
modification  in  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  made  by  HH.  11233  of 
which  I  want  to  say  a  word.  I  refer  to 
that  language  in  the  bill  which  requires 
that  the  administrative  moneys  ex- 
pended by  the  States  in  carrying  out 
programs  imder  the  act  must  be  matched 
by  the  States  from  other  than  Federal 
funds. 

■nie  General  Accounting  Office  has  ad- 
vised Congress  that  all  States  retain 
large  percentages  of  title  I  funds  at  the 
State  level  for , administration  and  sup- 
port services  or  for  statewide  projects 

The  committee  believes  that,  with  re- 
spect to  the  administrative  expenses  of 
the  States  in  carrying  out  programs  un- 
der the  act,  the  prohibition  against  tlie 
use  of  Federal  funds  for  matching  pur- 
poses will  encourage  greater  use  of  State 
funds  for  this  purpose.  State  legislatures 
will  In  turn  be  encouraged  to  increase 
their  own  activities  in  overseeing  the  op- 
erations  of  State  library  agencies. 

The  committee  was  reluctant  to  Im- 
pose a  limit  on  all  States  that  might 
work  a  hardship  on  some.  However,  it 
does  expect  the  Federal  admlnistratore 
of  the  act  to  monitor  State  practices  and 
to  advise  the  committee  if  corrective 
legislation  seems  to  be  necessary.  Ad- 
ministrative expenses  in  excess  of  10 
percent  of  program  costs  would  appear 
to  be  imwarranted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  December  16, 1975,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Select  Education  unan- 
imously recommended  the  extension  of 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act  as  reflected  in  HJl.  11233.  The  bill 
was  thereafter  reported  to  the  House  by 
voice  vote  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  on  January  28. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  thank  all  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  for  their 
support  of  this  bill.  In  particular,  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  distinguished  phftirmftn 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
(Mr.  Perkins)  and  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  (Mr.  Qttie) 
for  their  help  In  bringing  this  measure 
before  you  today. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  HJR. 
11233  provides  for  the  needed  extension 
of  programs  carried  on  imder  the  Library 
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Services  and  Construction  Act — the  di- 
rect descendant  of  the  Library  Services 
Act  we  enacted  in  1956.  That  original 
legislation  was  approved  with  strong 
support  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and 
bipartisan  cooperation  has  been  the 
watchword  since  that  time,  in  considera- 
tion of  legislation  to  amend  and  extend 
public  library  legislation. 

In  1960,  when  we  extended  the  act  for 
4  years,  the  political  platforms  of  our 
great  political  parties  contained  planks 
and  pledges  dealing  with  the  needs  for 
libraries  and  library  services.  That  was 
the  first  time  both  parties  had  gone  on 
record  in  this  manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  opportu- 
nity initially  to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  Select  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  for  the  timeliness 
and  substance  of  this  legislation.  A  5- 
year  extension  of  the  act  as  is  proposed 
will  continue  these  pubUc  library  pro- 
grams on  a  stable  basis. 

I  also  wish  to  compliment  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee  (Mr. 
Qmi)  and  members  of  the  committee 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  their  work 
and  support  of  HH.  11233.  As  I  have 
Indicated,  the  original  public  library  leg- 
islation in  1956  received  bipartisan  sup- 
port and  I  am  pleased  that  today  the 
bill  we  are  considering  has  the  same 
support. 

The  original  Library  Services  Act  was 
limited  to  rural  areas  of  the  Nation  and 
It  did  not  authorize  assistance  for  library 
facilities.  The  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  has  been  most  attentive  to 
this  legislation  through  the  years  and 
to  the  needs  to  which  it  is  addressed. 
Accordingly,  a  series  of  amendments 
have  been  enacted  to  broaden,  improve, 
and  extend  the  original  act.  The  act  was 
expanded  to  reach  all  areas  of  the  coun- 
try and  funds  were  authorized  to  pro- 
vide desperately  needed  assistance  for 
the  construction  of  public  library  facili- 
ties. La  1966  we  expanded  the  act  to 
authorize  services  for  the  physically 
handicapped,  to  enable  the  States  to  pro- 
vide library  services  in  State  institutions, 
and  to  foster  many  forms  of  cooperation 
among  libraries.  The  act  was  last 
amended  In  1970,  and  the  present  law 
will  expire  on  Jvme  30  of  this  year. 

To  give  a  specific  example  of  how  this 
program  works,  in  my  own  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, LSCA  title  m  fimds  have  been 
used  to  establish  the  Kentucky  coopera- 
tive library  information  project — Ken- 
clip.  The  program  links  the  libraries 
within  the  State  with  each  other,  so  that 
an  Individual  with  a  need  for  si>eclal 
information  has  only  to  turn  to  his  own 
local  library.  If  his  local  library  does  not 
have  the  needed  information,  it  will  turn 
to  one  of  the  larger  libraries  in  the  re- 
gion, which  will,  if  need  be,  turn  to  yet 
a  larger  library  until  the  specific  item  is 
located  and  made  available  to  the  patron 
who  requested  it. 

Not  so  long  ago,  a  heavy  equipment 
operator  in  my  congressional  district 
needed  some  information  on  repwilrlng 
a  piece  of  equipment.  ITie  gentleman 
placed  his  request  at  the  local  public 
library,  which  did  not  have  the  infor- 
mation he  needed.  The  use  of  regional 


and  State  bibliographic  tools  developed 
with  assistance  from  LSCA  title  HI  en- 
abled the  local  library  to  locate  the  In- 
formation from  Morehead  State  Univer- 
sity Library,  a  participating  library  in  the 
statewide  Kenclip  network. 

Individuals  from  all  walks  of  life  make 
similar  requests  for  Information  every 
day  at  local  public  libraries  in  every 
congressional  district.  Title  HI  of  l£CA 
has  enabled  all  States  to  begin  planning 
for  the  better  coordination  of  their  li- 
braries, but  much  more  remains  to  be 
done. 

We  now  have  a  20-year  record  of  lim- 
ited Federal  assistance  to  libraries  imder 
this  act  with  a  solid  record  of  benefits 
derived  from  this  stimulation  of  Federal 
grants  matched  in  State  and  local  tax 
effort.  And  this  has  occiurred  without  a 
hint  of  Federal  control  or  stifling  of  In- 
tellectual freedom.  There  has  been  no 
compulsion  or  coercion  of  the  Nation's 
30,000  libraries.  Indeed,  this  act  has  ex- 
panded freedom,  not  curtailed  it.  Some 
17  million  Americans  have  gained  access 
to  library  services  for  the  first  time,  and 
and  another  90  million  men,  women, 
and  children  have  benefited  from  better 
public  librsules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  moment  ago  I  men- 
tioned some  of  the  accomplishments 
which  occurred  under  this  act  in  Ken- 
tucky. Much  of  this  success  has  been  due 
to  the  admirable  and  imtiring  efforts  of 
State  and  local  librarians.  For  so  many 
years  our  State  was  guided  In  library 
matters  by  a  good  friend  and  very  able 
individual — Margaret  Willis.  Her  influ- 
ence is  still  being  felt.  The  reins  are  now 
in  the  hands  of  State  Librarian  Charles 
F.  Hinds — and  he  Is  doing  an  equally 
fine  job.  I  want  to  compliment  all  librari- 
ans across  the  State,  Including  those  In 
public  libraries,  and  in  college  and 
school  libraries. 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  a  simple  ex- 
tension and  authorization  of  appropri- 
ations for  the  coming  5  years.  It  author- 
izes such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
continue  all  programs  through  the  tran- 
sitional quarter.  It  authorizes  a  total  of 
$340  million  for  title  I,  Library  Services, 
for  the  1977,  1978,  and  1979  fiscal  years, 
and  it  authorizes  a  total  of  $45  million 
for  title  m,  Interllbrary  Cooperation, 
for  the  same  3  fiscal  years.  For  title  n  of 
the  act.  Public  Library  Construction,  and 
title  IV.  Older  Readers  Services,  the  bill 
would  authorize  such  siuns  as  may  be 
necessary. 

For  Library  Services  under  title  I  and 
Interllbrary  Cooperation  under  title  m 
of  the  act,  the  committee  bill  would  au- 
thorize such  svans  as  necessary  for  fiscal 
years  1980  and  1981.  We  are  hopeful  that 
in  due  time  we  will  have  before  us  the 
recommendations  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Library  and  Information 
Services.  Members  will  recall  that  the 
bill  we  enacted  to  authorize  this  confer- 
ence, which  was  signed  by  President 
Ford  on  December  31,  1974  (Public  Law 
93-568) ,  requires  that  the  conference  be 
held  not  later  than  1978.  The  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  White 
House  Conference,  and  especially  of  the 
State  conferences  that  will  precede  It, 
will  provide  us  with  an  up-to-date  eval- 


uation from  the  grassroots  of  the  needs 
of  public  libraries. 

We  do  not  need  a  White  House  Confer- 
ence to  tell  us  that  those  needs  are  great 
and  growing.  The  cost  of  books,  maga- 
zine subscriptions,  and  everything  else 
that  a  library  must  obtain  for  its  users 
has  been  rising  rapidly.  Postal  fees  are 
upward  boimd,  and  so  Is  the  cost  of  fuel 
and  everything  else  needed  to  keep  a 
library's  doors  open  to  the  public.  Some 
of  the  greatest  libraries  In  the  land  are 
reducing  their  staff,  limiting  their  pur- 
chases of  new  publications,  curtsdllng 
their  hours,  and  tragically  even  consider- 
ing closing  some  of  their  facilities. 

These  are  hard  times,  yes.  and  belts 
must  be  tightened.  But  it  is  unthinkable 
that  we  would  retreat  in  our  support  of 
public  libraries  in  a  country  where  they 
were  Invented,  any  more  than  we  would 
think  of  closing  the  doors  of  our  schools. 
Both  play  their  part  In  educating  our 
people  for  self-govemmeait  and  for  use- 
ful, productive,  rewarding  lives  In  free- 
dom and  dignity.  Our  libraries  and  our 
schools  and  colleges  are  the  very  bed- 
rock on  which  our  democracy  and  our 
productivity  and  progress  as  a  nation 
are  founded. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  we  have  no 
practical  alternative  to  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act.  At  one 
time,  general  revenue  sharing  was  pre- 
sented as  the  answer,  or  one  answer,  to 
the  financial  problems  of  public  libraries. 
It  Is  true  that  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal 
Assistance  Act  does  authorize  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  provided  imder  the  act  for 
library  construction  and  support.  Al- 
though libraries  are  amcmg  the  prloilty 
expendltiu'e  categories  at  the  local  le*^ 
they  have  not  gained  much  thereby.  I  en 
than  a  modicum  of  aid — only  1  pero-nt 
of  the  total — has  been  allocated  to  li- 
braries, and  witnesses  before  the  Com- 
mittee testified  that  in  many  cases  Fed- 
eral fimds  were  merely  substituted  for 
money  that  would  have  been  available 
under  their  regular  budgets. 

We  have  required  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion to  arrange  for  independent  evalua- 
tion studies  of  the  operation  of  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act. 
Under  contract  to  the  OflBce,  the  Systems 
Development  Corporation  reported  In 
1973  that: 

LSCA  funds  have  been  a  critical  factor  In 
projects  for  special  clienteles,  and  they  have 
provided  the  bulk  of  the  funds  used  for  In- 
novative projects:  without  LSCA  (or  a  real 
substitute)  there  would  be  little  or  no  in- 
novation— in  short,  a  rather  static,  even 
moribund  public  library  in  the  TT.S. 

That  Is  from  one  of  the  official  evalua- 
tion reports  to  the  administration.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  has  also  re- 
viewed the  programs  under  the  act  be- 
fore us  today.  The  Comptroller  General 
recommended  that  some  limitation  be 
placed  on  the  use  of  funds  by  the  States 
for  administrative  expenses  and  accord- 
ingly the  bill  requires  that  Federal  fimds 
allocated  for  administrative  costs  be 
matched  by  non-Federal  funds.  This  will 
assure  that  for  the  most  part  Federal 
funds  will  be  used  for  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  public  library  servicea 
in  parts  of  the  State  where  they  do  not 
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exist  or  where  they  are  less  than  ade- 
quate. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  funds  pro- 
vided under  this  act  are  matched — ^in 
fact,  this  money  Is  more  than  matched — 
by  State  and  local  dollars.  Under  tities 
I  and  n,  in  no  case  can  the  Federal  share 
be  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total 
project  cost,  nor  less  than  one-third. 
Under  titie  m,  there  is  no  matching 
formula,  but  matching  is  required  be- 
cause Federal  funds  do  not  cover  all  the 
costs.  So  this  Is  a  sound,  prudent  bill 
from  a  fiscal  standpoint. 

SJR.  11233  will  continue  the  authori- 
zation of  assistance  for  construction,  re- 


modeling or  modernization  of  library  fa- 
cilities, as  the  committee  has  been  ad- 
vised that  some  750  construction  projects 
located  In  every  State  are  on  the  draw- 
ing board  almost  ready  for  contracting. 
Matching  funds  are  In  hand  at  the  State 
and  local  levels,  and  sponsors  are  waiting 
only  for  the  necessary  Federal  share.  At 
the  close  of  my  remarks,  I  will  Insert  in 
the  RicoRo  a  list  of  some  of  Kentucky's 
pending  I£CA  construction  projects  to 
show  the  continuing  need  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act  is  vital  legislation  whose  beneficial 
effects  are  visible  In  every  State  and 


every  congressional  district.  Our  public 
libraries  are  imder  the  watchful  eye  of 
Independent  boards  of  trustees,  people 
from  all  walks  of  life,  and  I  doubt  that 
any  Member  has  not  received  some  com- 
munication or  even  visitation  from  re- 
spected, knowledgeable  local  people  ask- 
ing that  the  act  be  extended  and  sup- 
ported. Let  us  respond  affirmatively  to 
t^lr  pleas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  overwhelming  ap- 
proval of  the  bill.  At  this  point,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  insert  the  chart  showing 
planned  library  construction  projects  in 
Kentucky: 


LIBRARY  CONSTRUCTION  PROJECTS  IN  KENTUCKY  READY  FOR  IMPLEMENTATION  WHEN  FEDERAL  SHARE  AVAIUBLE 


Estjmito  cost 


Name  of  library 


Type  of 
proied 


Square  - 
feet 


LSCA  II 


State 


Local 


Other 


Ashland  Public  Library  (Boyd  County)  (potential  project  cost  $900,000).. .^j^^.j--- New... 

Henderson  County  Public  Ubrary  (Henderson,  Ky.)  (potential  project  cost  $900.000) New... 

II. 

Allen  County  PuWic  Library  (Scottsville,  Ky.) new... 

Fayette  County  Public  Library  Branch  (Lexington,  Ky.). iiew... 

Hopkins  County  Public  Library  (Madisonville,  Ky.) New... 

Lee  County  Public  Library  (Beattyville,  Ky.) New... 

III.  B*A 

Bourbon  County  Public  Library  (Parts,  Ky.) ^ "•*"- 

Graves  County  Public  Library  (Mayfield,  Ky.) 2  »'»" 

Henry  County  PuWic  Library  (Eminence,  Ky.) ot?' 

Knox  County  Public  Libraiy  (Barbourville,  Ky.) ILi 

McCreary  County  PuNic  Ubrary  (Whitley  City,  Ky.) new... 

IV.  ... 

Boyle  County  Public  Library  (Danville,  Ky.). "•  ■  J- 

Carroll  County  Public  Library  (Carrollton,  Ky.). ..-- Ir-i 

Greenup  County  Public  Library,  South  Shore  Branch  (South  Shore,  Kyj S^Jv' 

Harlan  County  Public  Library  (Harlan,  KyJ {j;*  *- 

Knott  County  Public  Library  (Hindman,  Ky.) .-. - IJ-I.""" 

Hardin  County  Public  Ubrary,  North  Hardin  Branch  (Raddiff,  Ky.)._ 21*— 

Pilie  County  Public  Ubrery  (Wkeville.  Ky.) - 2*?"i" 

Shelby  County  Public  Library  (Shelbyville,  Ky.). S*  2  » 

Taylor  County  Public  Library  (Campbellsville.  Ky.)._ ic.»n. 


11,7S5 

$350,721 

$100,000 

^il-SS 

14, 412 

249, 9S7 

250,000 

153,217 

6,000 

186,000 

0 

114,000 

ASOO 

232.500 

0 

142,500 

15.2fi6 

473,270 

0 

290,070 

<S00 

139,500 

0 

45,000 

16,823 

186,000 

0 

114,000 

12.375 

383,643 

0 

235,137 

6,000 

186,000 

0 

114,000 

9,475 

293,743 

0 

94,756 

6,000 

186,000 

0 

60,000 

5.000 

155,000 

0 

95,000 

2,500 

77,500 

0 

47,500 

3.000 

93,000 

0 

30,000 

2,500 

77,500 

0 

25,000 

4,200 

130,200 

0 

42,000 

3,500 

108,500 

0 

66,500 

12,211 

378,560 

0 

122.116 

2,500 

77,500 

0 

47,500 

21500 

77,500 

0 

47,500 

■  Renovation  to  make  complete  facility  usaMe. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Callfomia. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate my  colleague's  s^eldlng. 

Could  the  gentleman  tell  me  how  much 
construction  actually  was  completed 
under  this  bill  last  year? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  None. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Is  there  any  antic- 
ipated in  the  future? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  committee 
hopes  very  much  that  there  will  be 
money  appropriated  for  construction  In 
the  future,  in  that,  as  the  report  Indi- 
cates, there  exists  a  substantial  backlog 
of  public  library  construction  projects. 

Late  last  year,  the  committee  was  ad- 
vised that  about  750  such  construction 
projects  were  planned,  with  matching 
funds  already  allocated,  but  that  the 
several  sponsors  of  the  projects  were 
awaiting  the  provision  for  Federal  con- 
tributions in  order  to  begin  these  proj- 
ects. 

I  hope  very  much,  therefore,  that  the 
authorization  contained  in  the  bill  for 
construction  will  be  continued. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  reason  I  ask  is 
that  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
the  importance  of  construction  of  worthy 
public  projects.  I  just  wonder  why,  since 
construction  money  has  been  authorized, 
we  have  not  actually  used  it  where  a  need 
could  be  shown  to  exist. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  think  the  gentle- 


man's point  is  a  very  well  taken  one.  It  is 
my  own  hope,  may  I  say  to  the  gentie- 
man  from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot), 
that  even  as  the  House  has  just  voted 
on  a  local  public  works  construction  bill 
for  needed  public  works  projects.  I  hope. 
In  view  of  the  very  high  continuing  level 
of  unemployment  in  the  country,  that 
greater  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
funding  of  titie  n  of  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act.  Quite  obviously, 
there  Is  a  continuing  and  substantial 
need  for  library  facilities  in  the  country 
and  at  the  same  time,  titie  n  impropria- 
tions can  be  helpful  in  providing  needed 
Jobs  in  the  construction  industry. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Does  the  gentieman 
know  where  most  of  these  backlog  con- 
struction projects  of  which  he  speaks  are 
located  or  do  we  have  any  information 
as  to  that? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  do  not  have  any  In- 
formation immediately  before  me,  but  I 
will  be  glad  to  supply  it  for  the  benefit 
of  the  gentleman  from  California.  I  can 
assure  him.  however,  that  there  is  a  sig- 
nificant demand  for  these  projects 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  It  just  seems 
strange  to  me  to  be  calling  this  an  exten- 
sion of  library  services  and  construction 
when  we  do  not  have  any  construction 
actually  going  on. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  agree  with  the 
point  the  gentieman  is  making.  In  that 
respect.  I  share  his  concern  that  not 
enough  moneys  have  been  devoted  to 
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library  construction.  I  might  point  out 
that  the  administration  has,  despite  the 
need  for  such  construction,  requested 
no  money  for  construction. 

I  would  hope  that  otu'  colloquy  here 
will  provide  some  incentives  to  the  pro- 
vision of  such  money. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  would  appreciate 
it  if  the  gentleman  will  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  the  list  of  those 
areas  where  there  is  a  backlog. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  insert  the  information  to  which  the 
gentieman  from  California  (Mr.  RonssE- 
LOT)  refers.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentieman  from  Indiana? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  material  referred  to  follows: 
suavxt  of  state  ubrabt  agencies  on  libkabt 
construction:  pkei.tmtnabt  kzpoet 

The  states  report  that  approximately  236 
library  construction  projects  could  be  started 
by  July  1,  1975  (column  1);  an  additional 
224  projects  could  be  underway  by  January 
1,  1976  (column  2) ;  293  more  could  start  by 
July  1,  1976  (column  3)  If  LSCA  U  Is  funded 
in  FY  1975.  An  additional  766  projects  are 
needed  over  the  next  2-3  years  (column  4). 
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1976-78 


Arizora „..„, 

Arkansas..... .., 

California 

Colorado . 

ConiMcticut 

D«lawar« 

Florida 

Georgia 

Haw*. 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  OakoU 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tenn«ssM 

Te«a» .. 

Utah 

Vermont. 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 
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Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  HH. 
11233.  a  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act 
through  1981. 

This  is  the  only  program  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  which  supports 
the  public  libraries  of  this  Nation.  In  the 
last  2  fiscal  years,  the  appropriation 
for  these  programs  has  been  about  $52 
million.  That  Is  a  small  amoimt  of  money 
for  the  Pedeial  Government  to  spend  in 
support  of  the  8,000  public  libraries  iu 
this  Nation. 

Newspaper  stories  across  the  land  have 
highlighted  the  importance  of  libraries 
in  times  of  high  unemployment.  Even  in 
more  normal  times,  the  library  often 
serves  as  the  community  center  as  well 
as  a  source  of  reference  material,  pleas- 
ure reading,  records,  and  films. 

The  New  York  Times  recently  reported 
that  the  costs  of  inflation  have  had  a 
particularly  severe  impact  on  libraries, 
largely  because  the  publishing  industry 
has  been  hit  with  large  Increases  in  the 
costs  of  paper,  labor,  and  postage.  The 
average  periodical  subscription  now  costs 
a  library  $19.94  per  year.  A  single  copy 
of  a  book — $14.09. 

I  share  with  many  of  my  colleagues  a 
concern  over  the  increased  costs  of  gov- 
ernment. More  often  than  not  these 
problems  first  arise  In  the  form  of  au- 
thorization figures  which  are  far  beyond 
what  is  actually  achievable.  In  LSCA  we 
have  responded  to  these  concerns  by  ac- 
tually cutting  authorizations  back.  For 
example,  authorizations  for  the  four 
titles  of  the  act  for  fiscal  year  1976 
totaled  $252  mlUiion.  For  fiscal  year  1977 


we  have  reduced  authorizations  to  $110 
million  for  titles  I  and  m  and  simply 
provided  for  such  simis  for  titles  n  and 
IV. 

The  only  substantive  amendment 
made  to  the  current  law  provides  that 
any  fimds  retained  by  the  State  for  ad- 
ministration must  be  matched  on  a  dol- 
lar-f  or-dollar  basis  by  a  State  appropria- 
tion for  administration.  This  amend- 
ment will  serve  to  reduce  the  percentage 
of  funds  being  used  by  the  State  for  ad- 
ministration while  at  the  same  time  pro- 
viding a  mechanism  for  the  State  library 
agency  to  be  accountable  to  the  State 
legislature  for  its  stewardship  of  Federal 
funds. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  that  the  match- 
ing fimds  for  administration  must  come 
from  State  sources.  It  cannot  come  from 
local  library  funds  or  from  other  Federal 
fimds.  such  as  general  revenue  sharing. 
I  might  also  note  that  this  bill  was 
Introduced  with  wide  bipartisan  sponsor- 
ship and  was  reported  by  the  subcommit- 
tee and  full  committee  without  a  single 
opposition  vote. 

In  sununary,  I  believe  that  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  has  been 
a  positive  factor  in  the  growth  of  the 
Nation's  public  libraries.  I  urge  support 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  to  express  my  strong  support 
for  passage  of  H.R.  11233.  the  extension 
of  the  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  library 
services  are  a  vital  part  of  our  Nation's 
total  educational  and  social  program. 
The  original  bill,  rural  In  Its  orientation, 
has  been  expanded  through  the  years  as 
recognition  of  the  need  to  provide  modem 
library  services  to  every  American  has 
become  more  evident. 

This  bill,  through  title  I,  provides  as- 
sistance for  the  acquisition  of  books, 
materials,  and  equipment,  and  provides 
grants  to  extend  library  services  to  those 
whose  access  to  such  services  is  limited. 
Title  n  authorizes  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  buildings,  acquisition, 
and  expansion  and  remodeling  of  exist- 
ing sites. 

Title  m  provides  grants  for  the  States 
for  planning  and  maintenance  of  library 
networks  throughout  the  State,  and  title 
rv.  which  has  never  been  funded,  au- 
thorizes grants  for  the  provision  of  li- 
brary services  for  the  elderly,  including 
the  payment  of  salaries  for  elderly  per- 
sons who  wish  to  work  In  libraries,  and 
transportation  to  those  without  ready 
access  to  library  services. 

This  Is  a  comprehensive  legislative 
package  and  while  each  title  Is  vital  to 
the  program,  I  cannot  stress  too  heavily 
the  impact  that  titles  n  and  IV  have  on 
the  State  of  Arkansas. 

At  the  present  time,  five  libraries  In 
Arkansas  are  awaiting  construction — five 
communities  have  met  the  matching 
fund  requirements,  but  can  do  nothing 
imtil  this  program  is  approved.  Further, 
on  a  per  capita  basis  Arkansas  now  has 
the  second  largest  population  of  elderly 
in  the  country  and  the  numbers  are  ris- 
ing steadily.  I  cannot  begin  to  tell  you 
the  great  benefits  that  the  provisions  of 
title  IV  would  bring  to  the  thousands  of 


elderly  In  Arkansas  alone.  Inclusion  of 
this  title  In  the  bill  Is  a  boon  to  these 
people,  and  eventual  funding  of  the  title 
Is  vitally  important. 

Every  Federal  dollar  spent  on  library 
services  Is  matched  by  the  States  and 
localities,  and  the  stimulation  of  Federal 
funds  Into  this  program  has  vastly 
strengthened  State  library  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  providing  leadership  in  li- 
brary development  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Where  tm  economically  disadvan- 
taged community  may  never  have  been 
able  to  establish  its  own  library  inde- 
pendently, this  program  enables  them  to 
determine  their  basic  needs,  and  obtain 
the  necessary  help  to  proceed. 

The  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
tells  us  that  under  this  program,  17  mil- 
lion people  have  been  provided  public 
library  services  for  the  first  time,  and  an- 
other 90  million  Americans  have  received 
much  Improved  library  services.  What 
this  means  Is  that  almost  one-half  of  our 
population  has  received  direct  benefit 
under  this  act.  Of  all  the  Federal  pro- 
grams in  existence  today,  how  many  can 
claim  such  a  high  rate  of  return  for  the 
taxpayer? 

How  do  we  place  a  dollar  amount  on 
the  benefits  this  program  provides  to  an 
inquiring  young  mind,  when  his  prior 
limited  horizons  have  been  expanded  to 
take  in  all  the  past,  present,  and  future 
of  this  ever-changing  world? 

How  do  we  equate  in  dollars  the  joy 
that  library  services  bring  to  the  sick, 
the  handicapped,  the  institutionalized, 
and  the  elderly,  when  their  lives  are  en- 
hanced by  a  book,  a  magazine,  or  a 
newspaper? 

Certainly,  access  to  books,  to  reference 
sources,  and  periodicals  can  serve  as  the 
turning  point  in  the  lives  of  millions  of 
Americans  and  the  ultimate  good  that 
comes  from  such  services  caimot  be 
ignored. 

The  ability  to  read,  and  ready  access 
to  reading  soim:es,  is  a  key  to  tomorrow 
and  we  cannot  fall  to  respond  to  this 
need. 

I  have  consistently  supported  library 
service  programs  and  I  strongly  urge 
continued  support  for  this  program  by 
the  Congress  today. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most  Im- 
portant bill  is  being  voted  on  today,  HJl. 
11233,  the  extension  of  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act.  The  Federal 
role  in  assisting  public  libraries  began 
with  aid  to  rural  librsu-ies  imder  the  Li- 
brary Services  Act  of  1956.  Since  then 
some  17  million  Americans  have  received 
library  service  for  the  first  time  and  an- 
other 90  million  have  benefited  frwn  im- 
proved service.  The  Federal  Government 
helps  support  libraries  through  various 
programs  administered  by  several  agen- 
cies, however  the  largest  portion  of  sup- 
port comes  from  title  I  of  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  of  1964— 
U5CA.  Funding  for  public  libraries,  how- 
ever, has  been  plagued  by  the  following 
problems :  Inadequate,  untimely,  imstable 
funding  at  every  governmental  level  im- 
peding a  viable  intergovernmental  part- 
nership and  local  planning;  a  lack  of 
mutually  reinforcing  funding  formulas; 
a  Federal  authorization — appropriations 
gap;  and  a  backlog  caused  by  previous 
impoundments. 
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But,  even  with  a  level  of  Federal  sup- 
port well  under  10  percent  of  the  opiat- 
ing expenditure  of  public  libraries,  ttie 
most  severe  critics  would  agree  that  the 
program  had  a  significant  Impact  on  ac- 
tivating complementary  sui:qx>rt  pro- 
grams in  many  States.  In  reports  to  the 
National  Commission  on  Libraries  and 
Information  Science,  System  Develop- 
ment Corporation  made  the  following 
statements: 

i;9CA  funds  have  been  a  critical  factor  in 
projects  for  special  clienteles  and  tbey  have 
provided  the  bulk  of  the  fimds  being  used 
for  Innovative  projects;  without  I^SCA  (or  a 
real  substitute)  there  would  be  little  inno- 
vation— in  short,  a  rather  static,  even  mori- 
bund pubUc  Ubrary  in  the  U.S. 

It  is  our  (System  Development  Corpora- 
tion's) belief  that  continued  Federal  Inter- 
vention is  necessary.  Local  governments,  local 
communities  and  individual  states,  acting 
Independently,  cannot  supply  the  coordina- 
tion, direction,  and  support  that  Is  required 
to  exploit  the  potential  of  the  public  library 
for  providing  Information  and  education 
services  during  the  coming  decade.  (The 
Public  Library  and  Federal  Policy,  Final  Re- 
port, AprU  1973.) 

In  1973  the  administration  recom- 
mended the  elimination  of  the  Federal 
grant  programs  for  libraries  and  sug- 
gested revenue  sharing  as  an  alternative. 
I  for  one  strongly  disagree  with  the 
administration  that  the  Library  Services 
and  Construtlon  Act  has  outlived  its 
usefulness.  Though  libraries  have  been 
Included  as  one  of  the  eight  priority  items 
for  general  revenue  sharing,  of  the  $9.5 
billion  of  these  funds  spent  during  the 
first  2y2  years  of  the  program — Jan- 
uary 1972-June  1974 — public  libraries 
received  only  1  percent  of  the  funds 
available  to  local  governments.  The 
American  Library  Association  noted  In  a 
March  1975  paper  that  only  14  percent 
of  the  Nation's  public  libraries  had  re- 
ceived general  revenue  sharing  funds. 
The  vast  majority  have  not  been 
touched. 

In  general,  revenue  sharing  funds  have 
not  spurred  innovation  or  the  extension 
of  library  services.  Instead  there  Is  a 
growing  tendency  to  use  these  fimds  to 
replace  State  or  local  funds  previously 
provided  for  library  support.  This  leaves 
local  public  libraries  with  the  need  to 
increase  budget  requests  due  to  State  and 
Federal     cutbacks.     The     problem     is 
especially  severe  in  urban  areas  because 
of  the  gap  between  needs  and  resources. 
The  preponderance  of  testimony  before 
the  National  Commission  on  Libraries 
and  Information  Science  indicates  that 
revenue  sharing  does  not  work  well  for 
libraries  because  it  forces  them  to  com- 
pete for  funds  with  higher  priority  local 
agencies.  Regional  library  networks  have 
particular  difficulty  in  attracting  fimds 
under  these  circumstances.  Local  au- 
thorities  in  many  Instances  have  In- 
formed libraries  that  the  funds  that  are 
provided  under  general  revenue  sharing 
are  "one  time  only." 

Representatives  of  the  executive 
branch  have  repeatedly  denied  before 
congressional  committees  that  general 
revenue  sharing  was  not  Intended  as  a 
replacement  for  categorical  grants.  How- 
ever, Impoundments  and  proposed  rescis- 
sions have  been  defended  in  part  on  the 
grounds  that  revenue  sharing  funds  «^n 


be  used  in  place  of  categorical  aid.  I  am 
distressed  by  the  position  of  the  Office  of 
Education  which  favors  the  proposed 
phase  out  of  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act,  while  citing  the  assist- 
ance provided  by  general  revenue 
sharing. 

Beyond  the  poUtical  battles  over 
categorical  versus  block  grants,  there  is  a 
broad  set  of  reasons  for  continuing 
substantial  Federal  funding  of  public 
libraries.  The  National  Commission  on 
Libraries  and  Information  Science  holds 
that  the  total  Ubrary  and  information 
resource  in  this  country  Is  a  national 
resource  that  should  be  developed,  orga- 
nized, and  made  available  to  the  maxi- 
mum degree  possible.  The  benefits  ex- 
tended beyond  the  individual  and  the 
community.  In  addition,  all  people  have  a 
right  to  realistic  access.  TTie  American 
Library  Association  estimates  that  20 
million  Americans  are  without  access  to 
public  library  services. 

A  workable  program  to  provide  access 
requires  close  intergovernmental  and  in- 
terjurisdictional cooperation  that  can  be 
fostered  only  by  Federal  initiative.  Sub- 
stantial and  direct  Federal  financing  is 
appropriate  to  provide  national  services, 
to  meet  interstate  disparities,  and  to 
assist  in  upgrading  a  service  to  a  desired 
level  and  support  of  local  services.  Aid 
to  special  groups  is  another  legitimate 
national  concern.  Also,  increasingly  pub- 
lic libraries  are  being  seen  as  valuable 
adjuncts  and  alternatives  to  formal  pub- 
lic education  because  of  their  research, 
informational,  and  recreational  func- 
tions. Public  libraries  supplement  and 
complement  other  Federal  programs,  too, 
such  as  books  for  the  adult  blind. 

At  a  minimum  there  is  a  strong  Fed- 
eral role  In  providing  funds  for  research 
and  development  of  innovative  projects, 
expansion  of  data  gathering,  and  tech- 
nical assistance.  An  expansion  of  inter- 
library  cooperative  programs  to  help  ail- 
ing urban  centers  to  make  available  their 
specialized  library  resources  should  be 
Integral  to  any  national  program.  Co- 
ordination of  existing  Federal  programs 
should  also  be  included. 

The  93d  Congress  authorized  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Library  and  In- 
formation Services  to  take  place  no  later 
than  1978.  Though  planning  has  already 
begun  on  the  conference  and  the  local 
and  State  meetings  that  will  precede  it, 
a  January  26  letter  from  Alan  Krano- 
witz.  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  OMB 
for  Congressional  Relations,  to  Congress- 
man John  Brasemas  took  the  following 
position: 

After  careful  deliberations  the  Adminis- 
tration has  decided  It  wlU  not  convene  a 
White  House  conference,  but  wUl  rely  on  the 
National  Commission  on  Libraries  and  Infor- 
mation Science  to  develop  and  recommend 
plans  for  Ubrary  Information  poUcy. 

Though  the  Commission  Is  most  ca- 
pable. It  has  neither  the  staff  nor  the 
funds  to  develop  a  grassroots  national 
plan.  The  reasoning  behind  the  admin- 
istration's lack  of  action  is  reportedly 
that  such  a  conference  would  be  infia- 
tlonary.  If  only  by  raising  expectations. 

I  consider  Uils  conference  an  Impor- 
tant step  in  reassessing  Federal  asslst- 
tmce  to  public  libraries.  I  would  expect 


that  a  better  understanding  of  library 
needs  and  resources  would  result  from 
the  conference  process  as  well  as 
strengthened  public  support  for  library 
programs.  I  call  for  the  administration 
to  rethink  and  reverse  its  apparent  deci- 
sion on  the  conference.  Meanwhile,  the 
continuation  of  a  Federal  commitment 
to  public  libraries  through  categorical 
aid  under  existing  titles  is  essential,  with 
special  emphasis  on  title  m  to  maintiftin 
the  movement  toward  cooperative  proj- 
ects. 

Mr.  BIAGOL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
give  my  enthusiastic  support  for  HJl. 
11233.  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  of  1976.  I  am  proud  to  be 
among  the  original  cosponsors  of  this 
legislation  and  its  passage  will  represent 
an  Important  natinpfti  commitment  to 
Insuring  access  for  all  Americans,  to  the 
wealth  of  knowledge  contained  in  our 
library  system. 

This  legl^ation  would  extend  the  pres- 
ent Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act,  first  passed  in  1956  and  amended  in 
1964,  for  5  years.  In  the  past  20  years,  an 
estimated  107  million  Americans  have 
been  provided  new  and  improved  library 
services.  A  major  improvement  In  the 
act  was  made  in  the  1964  amendments 
when,  for  the  first  time,  urljan  libraries 
were  included  under  the  coverage  of  the 
l^islatlon.  As  a  result,  innovative  proj- 
ects have  been  funded.  Improving  library 
and  information  services  to  residents  of 
disadvantaged  neighborhoods. 

In  addition,  funds  under  title  n.  Li- 
brary construction  grants,  have  resulted 
in  the  construction  of  over  2,000  new 
public  libraries.  Furthermore,  fimds  un- 
der the  act  have  been  provided  to  estab- 
lish better  cooperative  networks  betweoi 
libraries,  thus  allowing  the  resources  of 
public  college  and  university  libraries  to 
be  used  to  benefit  all  Americans. 

The  bill  today  seeks  to  extend  and  ex- 
pand this  most  worthwhile,  and  proven 
legislation.  Besides  extending  the  act 
through  1981,  the  bOl  would  increase 
funding  for  all  of  the  existing  titles  of 
the  act,  and  provides  funding  for  other 
titles  of  the  bill  which  have  not  been  pre- 
viously funded.  One  such  title  is  title  IV, 
which  will  provide  State  grants  for  im- 
proving library  services  for  the  elderly, 
including  the  purchase  of  special  library 
materials,  funds  for  salaries  of  older  per- 
sons wishing  to  work  in  libraries,  in- 
home  visits  to  the  elderly  by  library  per- 
sonnel, and  transportation  to  allow  the 
elderly  better  access  to  library  facilities. 
I  am  particuarly  enthused  about  this 
provision  of  the  legislation.  Today,  when 
we  are  trying  to  provide  meaningful  ac- 
tivities for  our  senior  citizens,  this  biU 
represents  a  very  positive  step  in  this 
direction.  The  alternative  facing  senior 
citizens  today  who  do  not  have  such 
activities  is  loneliness  and  institutionali- 
zation. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  this  legisla- 
tion provides  funds  under  title  I  which 
can  help  prevent  the  closing  of  libraries 
in  areas  where  fiscal  problems  prevail. 
Such  a  situation  has  occurred,  and  con- 
tinues to  exist,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  threat  of  closing  libraries  has  caused 
great  concern  in  communities  through- 
out the  city.  It  is  hoped  that  the  funds 
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under  title  I.  as  well  as  matching  state 
funds,  will  be  available  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  prevent  the  closing  of  even 
one  library. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  has  al- 
ways been  in  the  forefront  of  providing 
its  citizens  with  educational  opportuni- 
ties. Our  school  systems  remain  the  best 
in  Uie  world  and  in  recent  years,  thanks 
to  the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act,  our  libraries,  too.  are  uiunatched  in 
quality. 

Today,  we  are  seeking  to  expand  on 
these  achievements  through  extending 
this  important  legislation.  With  over  100 
million  Americans  benefiting  from  this 
act  today,  its  record  of  accomplishment 
speaks  for  itself.  I  call  on  my  colleagues 
to  continue  this  important  commitment 
to  maintaining  a  free  and  viable  public 
librray  system. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge 
adoption  of  H.R.  11233.  This  bill  is  of 
profound  Importance  to  the  people  of 
New  York  State  as  it  is  vital  to  the  peo- 
ple of  every  other  State.  The  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  promotes 
sound  and  sensible  programs  that  light 
the  lamps  of  learning  and  keep  them  lit. 
As  my  colleagues  have  pointed  out.  the 
funds  available  under  this  act  are 
matched  by  State  and  local  funds.  There 
has  been  $2.50  in  State  or  local  money 
provided  for  every  Federal  dollar  for 
library  construction,  for  example.  There 
is  no  foisting  of  this  program  on  local 
people  and  local  agencies;  obviously  they 
need  and  want  and  value  and  support 
this  program. 

The  Federal  assistance  is  vital  for  our 
urban  libraries.  In  my  own  State  about 
45  percent  of  the  funds  provided  imder 
title  I  of  the  act  have  been  allocated  to 
our  five  major  metropolitan  areas.  Most 
if  not  all  of  the  libraries  In  the  State  ben- 
efit, too.  through  the  cooperative  net- 
works that  are  spurred  by  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act.  Oiir  net- 
work of  inter  library  cooperation  in  New 
York  State  is  paraUeled  by  those  in  Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Wash- 
ington. I  am  told  there  are  interstate 
groups  for  library  cooperation  in  New 
England,  in  the  Southwest,  the  Midwest, 
and  the  Southeast. 

About  one- third  of  the  Nation's  li- 
braries are  joined  in  these  cooperative 
projects  which  unite  public  libraries  with 
school  libraries  and  college  and  univer- 
sity libraries  to  provide  better  service  to 
the  public.  Obviously,  there  is  scope  for 
still  further  improvement  and  greater 
linkages.  Economies  must  be  effected, 
too.  where  these  are  possible.  The  num- 
ber of  titles  issued  by  American  publish- 
ers nearly  doubled  between  1960  and 
1965  alone,  while  the  average  price  of 
a  library  book  rose  by  15  percent  between 
1973  and  1974  alone.  Our  libraries  are 
hard-pressed  to  meet  the  needs  of  their 
users  of  all  ages. 

Some  have  been  forced  by  budget  cuts 
to  reduce  their  purchases,  curtail  their 
hours  of  service,  reduce  their  staffs.  Less 
than  a  half -million  handicapped  people 
now  have  access  to  the  talking  books  and 
other  specialized  materials  and  services 
they  require,  while  miUions  of  others 
wait  for  their  libraries  to  receive  the  re- 
sources they  must  have  to  provide  such 


assistance.  We  cannot  turn  our  backs 
on  those  who  are  out  of  the  mainstream 
of  our  society. 

This  law  has  enabled  many  libraries 
to  pioneer,  to  reach  out  to  these  without 
access  to  the  stimulation  and  self-im- 
provement afforded  by  libraries.  Books- 
by-mail  service  is  proving  effective.  It  has 
been  extended  to  some  of  oiu:  correctional 
institutions  in  New  York  State,  and 
building  on  that,  paperback  books  have 
been  placed  in  cellblock  libraries  where 
inmates  are  trained  to  perform  library 
duties.  These  are  among  the  practical, 
constructive  contributions  of  this  pro- 
gram. We  want  to  make  more  progress 
possible. 

This  is  prudent  legislation,  farsighted 
legislation,  providing  a  foundation  for 
further  progress.  It  is  my  hope  and  that 
of  many  of  my  colleagues  that  the  State 
preconference  and  the  national  White 
House  Conference  on  Library  and  Infor- 
mation Services  we  have  authorized  for 
1978  (Public  Law  93-568)  will  permit 
people  in  all  walks  of  life  to  cast  their 
votes  and  exert  their  influence  for  the 
continued  sound  development  of  their 
local  libraries. 

These  are  not  elitist,  ivory  tower  insti- 
tutions we  aid  through  this  legislation. 
The  library's  doors  are  open  to  all — 
from  the  preschool  child  who  comes  for 
a  stor>'telling  hour  to  the  businessman  or 
technician  who  cranes  for  technical  data 
to  the  students  of  all  ages  to  the  elderly 
who  come  to  continue  as  a  part  of  the 
community.  All  are  welcome,  and  a  vote 
for  the  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act  is  a  vote  for  all.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
urge  adoption  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  to  extend  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  through 
fiscal  year  1981. 

I  entered  the  Congress  more  than  17 
years  ago  when  the  predecessor  of  this 
legislation,  Library  Services  Act  of  1956, 
was  still  in  its  formative  stages.  Later, 
in  1964  the  program  was  amended  to 
provide  construction  funds  as  well.  Since 
those  early  years,  library  facilities  have 
reached  17  million  Americans  for  the 
first  time.  More  than  90  million  Ameri- 
cans have  since  enjoyed  more  improved 
and  expansive  facilities. 

Under  the  title  in  construction  pro- 
vision 177  million  Federal  dollars  have 
been  matched  by  more  than  $457  million 
in  State  and  local  matching  funds.  It 
is  clear  from  the  extensive  participation 
by  the  States  and  local  communities  that 
these  library  extension  services  are  of  a 
high  priority — and  they  should  be. 

The  services  that  are  provided  under 
this  act  deserve  mention.  They  are  de- 
signed to  assist  the  States  to: 

First.  Develop  and  improve  public  li- 
brary service  in  geographical  areas  and 
to  groups  of  persons  without  such  serv- 
ice or  with  inadequate  service; 

Second.  Provide  library  services  for 
patients  and  inmates  of  State-supported 
institutions,  physically  handicapped 
people,  and  disadvantaged  persons  in 
low-income  areas,  both  urban  and  rural; 

Third.  Strengthen  metropolitan  pub- 
lic libraries  which  function  is  regional 
or  national  resource  centers;  and 

Fourth.  Strengthen  the  capacity  of  the 


State  library  agency  to  meet  the  library 
and  information  needs  of  all  the  people. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  mention  a  sec- 
tion of  this  bill  which  I  consider  to  be 
very  important.  Title  rv  provides  grants 
for  Older  Readers  Services.  These  grants 
enable  the  States  to  provide  numerous 
library  programs  and  services  for  the 
elderly.  Some  of  the  important  ones  are: 

Providing  for  purchase  of  special  U- 
brary  materials. 

Providing  salaries  for  the  elderly  who 
are  employed  by  various  library  pro- 
grams. 

Providing  fimds  to  enable  library  per- 
sonnel to  visit  the  elderly  and  "bring  the 
library"  to  their  homes. 

Provide  transportation  to  and  from 
the  libraries  for  senior  citizens. 

I  believe  these  programs  are  a  most 
important  aspect  of  this  legislation  and 
give  them  my  sincere  support. 

It  is  with  a  great  degree  of  consistency 
and  concern  for  the  future  of  our  Na- 
tion's library  programs  that  I  stand  in 
supfwrt  of  H.R.  11233  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  I  have  for  its  predecessors 
throughout  my  tenure  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  with  a  most 
appropriate  quote  by  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson : 

In  the  highest  clTlllzatlon,  the  book  la 
stin  the  highest  delight.  He  who  has  once 
known  Its  satisfactions  Is  provided  with  a 
resource  against  calamity. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  11233,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  and  extend  it  through  fiscal 
year  1981. 

The  purpose  of  LSCA  is  to  assist  the 
States  in  the  extension  and  improve- 
ment of  public  libraries  so  that  all  Amer- 
icans have  access  to  an  adequate  public 
library.  This  act  provides  for  the  exten- 
sion and  improvement  of  public  library 
services  in  areas  of  the  States  which  are 
without  such  services  or  in  which  such 
services  are  inadequate;  the  construction 
of  public  libraries;  the  improvement  of 
library  services  for  physically  handi- 
capped. Institutionalized,  disadvantaged, 
and  elderly  persons  and  people  with 
limited  English-speaking  ability;  the 
strengthening  of  State  library  adminis- 
trative agencies;  the  promoting  of  inter- 
library  cooperation  among  all  types  of 
libraries;  and  the  strengthening  of 
metropolitan  libraries  which  serve  as 
regional  or  national  resource  centers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  public  libraries,  like  so 
many  other  public  institutions,  have  suf- 
fered severely  from  the  economic  crisis 
which  has  plagued  this  country  for  the 
past  several  years,  and  at  the  same  time 
demands  on  libraries  are  increasing  dra- 
matically— as  the  New  York  Times  article 
which  follows  will  illxistrate.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  LSCA  will  not  necessarily  im- 
prove the  financial  conditions  of  our 
libraries,  but  hopefully  it  will  make  it  a 
little  easier  for  them  to  weather  the 
storm. 

By  extending  the  LSCA  today  we  will 
be  voting  to  continue  a  tradition  of  pro- 
viding limited,  but  badly  needed  Federal 
assistance  to  libraries  which  began  in 
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1957.  Since  then,  it  is  estimated  that 
approximately  17  million  people  have 
gained  access  to  public  library  services 
for  the  first  time,  and  another  90  million 
citizens  have  benefited  from  greatly  Im- 
proved services. 

I  would  also  like  to  emphasize  to  my 
colleagues  that  this  is  a  matching  grant 
program — which  means  that  every  Fed- 
eral dollar  spent  under  this  program  is 
matched  by  State  and  local  funds.  Since 
1965,  under  title  n.  the  construction 
grant  program — the  $177  million  spent  in 
Federal  fimds  has  been  matched  by  $457 
million  in  State  and  local  fimds — a  ratio 
of  $1  in  Federal  funds  to  $2.58  in  State 
and  local. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  I  referred  to  an 
article  which  recently  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times.  This  article  illustrates 
quite  well  the  situation  oiu-  public  Ub- 
raries  face  today — severe  budget  re- 
straints and  greater  demands.  It  points 
out  that  there  is  a  dramatic  increase  in 
library  activity  in  all  age  groups — rang- 
ing from  children  who  are  showing  a  re- 
newed interest  in  reading,  to  imemployed 
workers  who  are  turning  to  libraries  in 
hopes  of  learning  how  and  where  to  find 
new  jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  question  of 
the  necessity  to  continue  the  progn^m 
authorized  by  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act,  and  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will 
Join  me  in  supporting  this  bill. 

At  this  point,  1  would  like  to  insert 
into  the  Record  the  article  to  which  I 
have  referred : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  16,  19761 

Nation's  Libraries  Are  Bttsier  Than  Ever 

(By  Alden  Whitman) 

On  a  cold,  sleeting,  gray  Sunday  in  Arling- 
ton, Va.,  recently  the  busiest  place  in  town 
was  the  Arlington  Central  Library.  A  large 
parking  lot  behind  the  buUdlng  was  full,  and 
the  on-street  spaces  were  taken. 

Approaching  the  buUding  at  one  moment 
were  an  elderly  couple,  a  father  with  three 
children,  two  grammar  school  children  with 
a  clutch  of  books  and  two  teen-agers. 

Inside,  a  line  six  to  eight  deep  waited  to 
check  out  books  and  virtuaUy  all  the  reading 
tables  were  fully  occupied. 

This  scene  is  typical  of  what  is  happening 
In  public  libraries  across  the  country  these 
days.  Record  numbers  of  borrowers  and 
browsers  are  using  their  services,  despite 
budget  cutbacks.  Book  circulation  was  up 
as  much  as  10  percent  in  1975  over  the  years 
since  1970.  And  in  mtmy  Instances,  attempts 
to  limit  library  services  or  to  close  branches 
have  been  thwarted  by  vigorous  citizen  pro- 
tests, as  happened  In  New  York  last  monSi. 

Not  only  Is  the  number  of  borrowers  in- 
creasing, but  also,  most  significantly,  chil- 
dren, who  seemed  to  have  dropped  out  of 
reading  books  in  the  1960'6.  Bie  back  in  the 
libraries  and  reading  for  pleasure  above  and 
beyond  the  books  for  school  assignments. 

These  two  developments  stand  out  in  in- 
terviews with  ofBcials  of  the  New  York  Pub- 
lic Library  System  as  well  as  spot  checks  of 
libraries  and  readers  in  New  Jersey,  Boston, 
Hartford,  the  Washington  suburbs,  Atlanta, 
Chicago  and  its  suburbs,  St.  Louis,  Seattle, 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  several  Mon- 
tana cities. 

PRACnCAIj     USES     STRESSED 

The  other  principal  developments  noted  by 
librarians  in  these  areas  and  in  New  York 
were  as  foUows: 

A  heavy  demand  for  bow  to  books,  with 


an  emphasis  on  home  appliance  repairs, 
automobile  repairs  and  craft  skills. 

An  equally  large  call  for  books  on  prepar- 
ing Job  resumes  or  those  that  could  help 
candidates  for  CivU  Service  employment. 

A  surge  of  requests  for  books  describing  the 
qualifications  for  Jobs  in  those  segments  of 
the  labor  market  that  seem  to  be  doing  active 
hiring. 

"Part  of  the  increase  in  Ubrary  usage  is 
due  to  the  economy,"  said  Robert  Hansbury, 
administrator  of  the  Seattle  Public  Library 
System,  adding: 

"We  Just  had  our  biggest  year  since  1932 
in  the  height  of  the  Great  Depression  as  far 
as  circulation  goes." 

And,  continued  Nancy  WUden,  head 
librarian  in  the  literature  section  of  the 
Seattle  Ubrary,  "The  business  department 
has  been  really  busy.  People  are  out  of  work 
and  looking  for  new  fields;  many  are  busy 
making  out  resumes.  People  cant  afford  re- 
pairmen, so  they  taking  out  books  on  do-it- 
yourself  plumbing,  car  repair,  home  improve- 
ments. Mca-e  people  are  also  getting  into 
recreational  reading  because  they  have  more 
time." 

In  addition  to  reading  that  relates  directly 
to  the  country's  economic  dislocations,  there 
is  a  rise  in  demand  for  adult  education 
books. 

"At  least  half  of  our  patrons  are  adults," 
Gay  Jameson  of  the  Denver  Public  Library 
System  said.  "Either  they  are  in  school  learn- 
ing to  be  teachers,  or  they  are  in  art  classes 
learning  Ulustratlon.  or  they  are  Just  start- 
ing out  in  something  and  want  the  simplest 
possible  explanation." 

NONFICTION    STILX.   LEADS 

The  preference  of  book  purchasers  for  non- 
fiction  over  fiction  by  about  60  to  40  percent, 
observed  in  recent  years,  also  holds  true  for 
adult  library  users.  This  is  somewhat  at 
variance  with  libraries'  experience  in  the 
1930's.  when  novels  and  "escape"  literature 
were  high  in  deooand. 

Novels,  to  be  sure,  remain  sought  after 
by  borrowers.  "A  year  ago,  the  more  prosper- 
ous-looking, middle-class  users  would  have 
bought  the  new  hot  novel,"  David  Belch, 
information  officer  for  the  San  Francisco 
Public  Library  System,  said.  "Now  they  come 
in  and  even  though  they  are  told  there  may 
be  a  two-  or  three-month  wait  for  a  book, 
they  still  put  a  reserve  on  it." 

All  librarians  report  that  fiction  that  has 
television  exposure  experiences  a  rise  in  de- 
nxand. 

"There  was  a  big  run  on  'The  Forsythe 
Saga'  after  it  appeared  on  TV,"  according  to 
Jean  Glafke  of  the  Seattle  Public  Library, 
who  also  remarked.  "The  great  demand  Is 
also  In  new  books,  because  authors  appear 
on  TV  so  much." 

EXPECTATION    NOT   REALIZED 

Nonfictlon  choices  are  also  visibly  affected 
by  television.  A  current  favorite  is  George 
Sand,  the  nineteenth-century  French  novel- 
ist, whose  Ufe  was  recently  portrayed  on  tele- 
vision. Now  biographies  of  her  and  copies  of 
her  novels  are  being  sought  out  by  library 
users. 

Another  example  is  "Eleanor  and  Frank- 
lin." Joseph  Lash's  biography  of  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  and  her  President-husband.  "We 
had  23  copies  of  'Eleanor  and  Franklin'  at  the 
St.  liOUls  Ctounty  Library,"  said  Donell  Gaert- 
ner  of  that  system  recalled,  "and  they  were 
dead  wood  untU  a  recent  television  program 
of  that  name.  Then  In  one  day  they  were 
gone." 

"Librarians  were  terribly  concerned  when 
television  first  came  on  the  national  scene," 
Henry  G.  Shearouse  Jr.,  Denver's  head 
librarian,  said.  "Well,  it's  done  exactly  the 
opposite.  As  soon  as  a  book  is  on  TV,  you've 
got  somebody  coming  down  here  to  know 
more  about  it." 

In  the  nonfictlon  category,  apart  from 
biographies  and  books  on  money  manage- 


ment and  consumer  Information,  most  li- 
braries find  that  readers  look  for  books  on 
the  occult,  mysticism  and  psychotherapy. 

"Psychology  books  of  all  kinds  are  busy," 
Marjorle  M.  Gibbons  supervisor  of  branches 
for  the  Boston  Public  Library,  said.  "Pe<^le 
are  concerned  with  the  self." 

In  stiU  further  evidence  of  what  one  U- 
brarian  caUed  "the  Dow  Jones  Industrials 
effect"  on  Ubrary  usage,  thousands  of  adtilt 
readers  are  going  into  libraries  to  resul  maga- 
zines, the  news  weeklies  and  periodicals  to 
which  they  have  let  subscriptions  lapse. 
Librarians  note  that  the  elderly,  often 
pinched  on  their  incomes,  are  among  the 
most  regular  magazine  readers. 

Ethnic  studies  are  also  in  demand,  accord- 
ing to  Lynn  Jenks,  adult  book  coordinator 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Library  System. 
"Now  we  find  that  various  ethnic  groups 
want  literature  in  their  own  language  or 
translated  materials,"  he  said. 

JOT  OVER  CHILDREN'S  USE 

The  smUes  of  librarians  turn  into  beams 
of  sheer  Joy  as  they  contemplate  the  infiux 
of  children.  Virtually  every  library  in  the 
cities  surveyed  finds  that  youngsters  are 
making  increasing  use  of  the  circulating  col- 
lections and  the  reading  rooms  for  recrea- 
tional reading. 

"Over  the  Christmas  holidays  when  school 
was  out,  we  had  a  lot  of  kids  come  in.  which 
is  proof  positive  they  come  in  to  read  for 
fun,"  Kerry  Nelman  of  the  San  Francisco 
system  said.  Similarly,  Jean  Ross  of  the  At- 
lanta Public  Library  System,  remarked:  "We 
are  seeing  more  children  who  come  to  the 
library  not  Just  to  check  out  something  on 
their  book  list,  but  to  stay  and  do  recrea- 
tional reading,  ch-  watch  a  film." 

Books,  it  would  appear,  have  given  many 
children  a  keep  critical  eye  for  television. 
"I'd  rather  read  than  watch  TV  because  the 
characters  are  too  'fixed'  on  TV,"  Jay  Briden- 
stine,  a  seventh  grader  in  Helena,  Mont.,  said. 
"I'd  rather  read  mysteries  than  watch  TV," 
chimed  In  AUcia  Cooper,  a  Helena  fifth  grade 
pupU.  '"nie  cops  are  too  noisy  and  they're  al- 
ways doing  the  same  thing." 

PREPARATION   FOR    LIFE 

In  one  Los  Angeles  branch  Ubrary,  a  15- 
year-old  girl  was  reading  Robin  Wagner's 
"Portrait  of  a  Teen-Age  AlcohoUc,"  because, 
she  said,  her  mother  was  an  alcoholic  and  she 
hoped  the  book  would  help  her  better  to 
understand  the  problem. 

At  another  table  in  the  same  library,  an 
11 -year-old  boy  who  lives  in  the  Watts  sec- 
tion of  the  city  was  reading  Roy  Campa- 
nella's  "It's  Good  to  Be  Alive."  "I  plan  to  be 
a  professional  baseball  player,  and  I  wanted 
to  know  what  I  was  going  to  be  up  against," 
he  explained. 

Librarians  In  New  York  and  elsewhere  have 
also  noticed  that  many  chUdren  now  prefer 
books  that  deal  with  "real-life"  situations. 
Tc^lcs  such  as  family  life  and  urban  prob- 
lems are  reported  in  large  demand  aU  over 
the  country.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Nancy 
Drew  books  have  totally  lost  their  appeal  for 
the  young,  but  Barbara  Jones,  a  branch  li- 
brarian in  Denver,  summed  up  the  observa- 
tions of  many  other  librarians  when  she  said, 
"Teenagers  often  go  for  books  that  deal  with 
the  problems  they  face,  such  as  'Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bo-Bo  Jones.'  about  a  very  young  marriage, 
or  'Go  Ask  Alice.'  which  deals  with  abortion." 

VirtuaUy  all  library  systems  have  been  ob- 
liged to  adjust  to  budget  cuts.  These  have 
forced  a  reduction  in  hours,  staff  layoffs  and. 
in  New  York,  attempts  to  close  some  branch 
libraries.  In  a  number  of  Instances,  citizen 
protests  have  been  staged  with  effect. 

Although  the  general  Increase  In  library 
use  Is  widely  regarded  as  recession-Induced. 
Ubrarlans  are  nonetheless  pleased  to  discover 
how  much  the  pubUc  depends  on  them.  Mar- 
gery Nelson  of  the  Evanston  Public  Library 
summed  up  the  feeling  by  exclaiming: 
"We've  got  lots  of  9  AM.  patrons." 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  strongly  support  the  legisla- 
tion to  extend  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  for  5  years.  The  Con- 
gress has  established  an  outstanding 
record  in  recent  years  for  developing 
and  improving  educational  programs  for 
the  people  of  our  Nation.  I  personally  feel 
that  the  young  people  of  our  Nation  are 
our  most  valuable  resource.  They  will  be 
the  leaders  of  tomorrow's  world.  The 
education  they  receive  today  will  signifi- 
cantly affect  their  ability  to  carry  on 
the  ideals  of  our  country  and  the  high 
tradition  of  achievement  established  by 
past  generations. 

One  of  the  key  elements  in  the  educa- 
tional process  is  the  library.  The  library 
is  a  symbol  of  scholarship  second  only  to 
the  schoolhouse.  The  library  serves  not 
only  otir  youth,  but  also  other  people  In 
the  community  who  wish  to  further  ex- 
pand their  knowledge  or  who  wish  to  read 
for  enjoyment.  In  fact,  the  slogan  used  to 
observe  National  Library  Week  some 
years  ago  quite  aptly  describes  the  library 
as  "Something  for  Everyone." 

Although  libraries  basically  are  a  local 
responsibility.  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments do  help  local  cities  and  counties  to 
build,  maintain  and  operate  these  insti- 
tutions. The  Federal  participation,  when 
compared  to  mammoth  Federal  programs 
in  other  areas,  is  relatively  small.  It  is 
provided  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act. 
This  has  been  a  continuing  program, 
which  in  1970  was  broadened  to  include 
construction  programs  as  well  as  basic 
assistance  for  supplies  and  materials. 

With  the  existing  program  due  to  ex- 
pire next  year.  I  eagerly  sponsored  legis- 
lation to  continue  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act  in  its  present  form. 
I  sincerely  believe  in  this  program  and 
feel  it  should  be  extended. 

Under  the  library  services  programs. 
It  Is  estimated  that  nearly  30  million 
people  received  help  from  small  amounts 
of  Federal  aid,  not  including  some  800,- 
000  blind  people  and  400.000  physically 
handicapped  who  got  special  assistance 
imder  the  program.  In  fiscal  year  1974, 
over  $4  million  was  made  available  to 
California  libraries.  Northern  California 
counties  received  $465,000  with  each  and 
every  county  in  the  First  Congressional 
District  benefiting,  primarily,  through 
the  cooperative  library  systems  program. 
I  believe  these  funds  have  been  well 
spent.  One  of  the  major  reasons  for  the 
success  of  this  program  has  been  that  the 
control  of  funds  rests  at  the  State  and 
local  levels,  where  the  needs  of  the  com- 
mimities  can  best  be  determined  and 
acted  upon.  I  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
demonstrate  its  continued  confidence  in 
this  program  by  voting  to  extend  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall)  .  The  question  is  on  the  motion  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bradebjas)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  11233. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  clause  3  of  rule  XXVn  and  the  prior 
announcement  made  by  the  Chair,  fur- 
ther proceedings  on  this  motion  will  be 
postponed. 

WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
HANDICAPPED  INDIVIDUALS 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Sen- 
ate joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  154)  to  ex- 
tend the  time  period  during  which  the 
President  is  authorized  to  call  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Handicapped  Indi- 
viduals, and  to  extend  the  time  period 
during  which  appropriated  funds  may  be 
expended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

SJ.  Bmb.  1S4 

Whereas  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Handicapped  Individuals  Act  (Public  Law 
93-516)  authorized  the  President  to  caU  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Handicapped 
Individuals  not  later  than  two  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  such  Act;  and 

Whereas  that  Act  authorized  funds  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  White  House  Con- 
ference to  remain  available  for  expendltvire 
until  June  30,  1977;  and 

Whereas  that  Act  provided  that  the  White 
House  Conference  be  planned  and  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  a  National  Planning 
and  Advisory  Council,  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Planning  and  Ad- 
visory CouncU  has  recommended  that  the 
convening  of  the  White  House  Conference 
be  postponed  In  order  to  assure  sufficient 
time  to  develop  and  convene  required  State 
conferences,  to  assure  ease  In  travel  to  the 
Conference  by  Individuals  with  handicaps, 
and  to  assure  more  effective  mobilization  of 
national  awareness  regarding  the  problems 
faced  by  Individuals  with  handicaps:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  302(a)  of  the  WWte  House 
Conference  on  Handicapped  Individuals  Act 
(Public  Law  93-516)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "The  President  Is  authorized  to  call 
a  White  Rouse  Conference  on  Handicapped 
Individuals  not  later  than  three  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title  In  order 
to  develop  recommendations  and  stimulate  a 
national  assessment  of  problems,  and  solu- 
tions to  such  problems,  facing  individuate 
with  handicaps.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  306  of  the  White  Houae 
Conference  on  Handicapped  Individuals  Act 
(Public  Law  93-518)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "June  30.  1977"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "September  30,  1978". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana,  Mr.  Brademas,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  Mr. 
Qtjie,  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes 
each.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas). 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
154,  to  extend  the  time  period  during 
which  the  President  is  authorized  to  call 
a  White  House  Conference  on  Handi- 
capped Individuals,  and  to  extend  the 
time  period  during  which  funds  appro- 
priated may  be  expended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
154  would  simply  amend  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Handicapped  Individuals 
Act— Public  Law  93-516— to  extend  for 
1  additional  year,  until  December  7, 1977, 
the  time  period  during  which  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  call  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Handicapped  Individuals 
and  to  extend  from  June  30,  1977,  untfl 
September  30,  1978,  the  period  during 
which  appropriated  funds  may  be 
expended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  original  measure  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  convene  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Handicapped 
Individuals  was  signed  into  law  on  De- 
cember 7,  1974.  Over  11  months  later, 
President  Ford  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  28-member  National  Planning 
and  Advisory  Council  for  the  White 
House  Conference. 

The  chairperson  of  the  National  Plan- 
ning and  Advisory  Council  has  advised 
the  committee  that  insufficient  time  re- 
mains in  which  a  meaningful  White 
House  conference  can  take  place  and  has 
requested  an  extension  of  time  for  plan- 
ning and  for  expenditure  of  fimds  to 
carry  out  the  program.  The  additional 
time  Is  primarily  needed  in  order  that 
State  conferences  can  be  conducted  to 
develop  an  agenda  and  priorities  for  the 
national  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  joint  resolution  au- 
thorizes no  new  moneys  and  we  are 
assured  by  the  advisory  council  that  no 
request  will  be  made  of  Congress  for  addi- 
tional appropriations  under  this  exten- 
sion authority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Conference  will 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  the  problems  of  the  handicapped 
persons  in  our  society. 

As  President  Ford  said,  on  Novem- 
ber 27,  1975,  in  announcing  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  members  of  the  National 
Planning  and  Advisory  CouncU  to  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Handi- 
capped Individuals: 

There  are  more  than  seven  million  children 
and  at  least  28  million  adults  In  America 
with  physical  or  mental  handicaps.  An  esti- 
mated total  of  only  8(X),000  handicapped  per- 
sons are  employed.  Thus,  employment  of  the 
handicapped,  and  related  personal  and  social 
problems,  must  be  examined  and  creative 
solutions  developed.  I  urge  all  Americans 
to  support  and  participate  actively  In  this 
great  endeavor. 

In  like  fashion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
Members  of  the  House  to  approve  this 
Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  enact- 
ed legislation  in  December  of  1974  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  call  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Handicapped  Indi- 
viduals within  2  years  from  the  date  of 
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enactment.  The  2 -year  period  provided 
in  the  original  enactment  was  sufBcient 
to  allow  for  orderly  planning  and  de- 
velopment for  the  national  conference. 

Unforttinately,  there  was  a  10-month 
delay  In  the  appointment  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  which  Is  to  oversee  the 
planning  of  the  Conference.  Therefore, 
only  14  months  rather  than  24  are  in  fact 
available  for  this  critical  activity. 

The  success  of  any  White  Housie  Con- 
ference depends  on  careful  and  compre- 
hensive planning.  A  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Handicapped  Individuals 
must  Include  the  active  and  full  parti- 
cipation of  handicapped  citizens  from  the 
Initial  stages  on.  Their  participation  and 
input  would  be  most  adversely  affected 
if  the  planning  and  developmental  period 
is  unrealistically  constrained  or  limit- 
ed— as  will  be  the  case  if  we  do  not  act 
to  extend  the  period  during  which  the 
Conference  may  be  held. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  154  provides 
us  with  an  opportunity  to  extend  that 
period  for  an  additional  year.  This  is  in 
line  with  recommendations  we  have  re- 
ceived from  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil now  at  work  on  the  Conference. 

With  a  year's  extension,  there  will  be 
time  for  the  holding  of  important  pre- 
liminary State  conferences  before  the 
main  White  House  Conference — and  for 
adequate  time  for  the  development  of 
greater  national  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  handicapped. 

The  resolution  will  extend  also  the 
period  during  which  funds  appropriated 
for  the  Conference  may  be  extended  from 
June  30,  1977,  to  September  30,  1978.  I 
wish  to  emphasize,  however,  that  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  154  does  not  contem- 
plate nor  authorize  the  expenditure  of 
any  additional  Federal  moneys;  $1,519,- 
000  has  already  been  appropriated  for  the 
Conference,  and  the  President  has  re- 
quested an  additional  $1,461,000  for  fiscal 
year  1977.  A  total  of  $2,980,000  will  be 
available  for  the  Conference  with  $980,- 
000  reserved  for  the  preliminary  State 
conferences. 

The  Chairman  of  the  National  Plan- 
ning and  Advisory  Council  has  advised 
our  committee  that  "there  will  be  no  re- 
quests to  the  Congress  for  new  appro- 
priations" as  a  result  of  the  enactment 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  154. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  passed  the 
other  tK)dy  without  objection,  and  it  was 
considered  in  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  and  approved  with  no 
dissenting  votes.  Before  closing,  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  Subcommittee  on  Select  Edu- 
cation— John  Brademas — for  his  work  on 
the  resolution,  in  addition  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  overwhelming  ap- 
proval of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  154. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Quie). 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  mysdf 
such  time  as  I  may  ccmsume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolutdon  before  us 
today  calls  for  nothing  more  than  an 
extension  of  the  time  In  which  to  c(mduct 
the  White  House  Conference  on  the 
Handicanied.  It  should  be  clearly  imder- 


stood  by  all  that  it  is  not  a  request  for 
more  money  nor  does  It  authorize  more 
mon^;  in  fact,  the  Congress  has  received 
firm  assurances  from  Dr.  Henry  Viscardl. 
CSialrman  of  the  National  Planning  and 
Advisory  Coimcll  of  the  White  House 
Conference,  and  Mr.  Jack  Smith,  Direc- 
tor of  the  White  House  Conference,  that 
there  will  be  no  request  to  the  Ccmgress 
for  any  appropriaticm  over  and  above 
that  which  has  already  been  approved. 
I  believe  the  extension  of  time  will 
enable  conference  officials  to  better  orga- 
nize their  efforts  but  most  Importantly, 
It  will  afford  States  planning  to  hold 
their  own  conferences  an  opportunity  to 
develop  meaningful  efforts  which  will 
hopefully  produce  beneficial  results  for 
handicapped  Individuals.  With  the  exten- 
sion I  expect  that  questions  facing  the 
handicapped  of  this  Nation  will  be  thor- 
oughly discussed,  assessed,  and  some 
viable  solutions  proposed. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  rise  in 
support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  154, 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Handi- 
capped Individuals.  The  purpose  of  this 
measure  is  to  extend  by  an  additional 
year  the  time  during  which  the  President 
is  authorized  to  call  the  White  House 
Conference  and  to  extend  from  June  30, 
1977  to  September  30, 1978  the  time  dur- 
ing which  appropriated  moneys  for  the 
conference  may  be  expended.  No  addi- 
tional appropriations  are  requested  to 
carry  out  his  resolution.  Under  Public 
Law  93-516,  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Handicapped  Individuals  Act,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  call  the  Con- 
ference not  later  than  2  years  after  the 
enactment  of  the  statute:  namely. 
December  7, 1976.  However,  due  to  an  11- 
month  delay  in  apix>inting  the  28-mem- 
ber National  Planning  and  Advisory 
Council  to  the  Conference,  the  remaining 
13  months  Is  regarded  as  Insufficient 
time  to  properly  plan  and  prepare  the 
authorized  State  and  National  confer- 
ences. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  extensions  re- 
quested in  this  resolution  are  reasonable, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  commendable 
objectives  of  the  Conference,  which,  as 
noted  by  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  in  its  report  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  154,  are: 

To  provide  a  national  assessment  of  prob- 
lems faced  by  Individuals  with  mental  or 
physical  handicaps; 

To  generate  a  national  awareness  of  those 
problems; 

To  make  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  which,  if  Implemented. 
wUI  assure  that  aU  individuals  with  handl- 
CKps  are  able  to  live  their  lives  independ- 
ently, with  dignity,  and  with  complete  In- 
tegration into  community  life. 

The  committee's  report  highlights  two 
salient  facts:  First,  there  are  more  than 
35  million  men.  women,  and  children  who 
are  physically  or  mentally  handlc^>ped: 
and,  second,  only  800,000  of  the  more 
than  28  million  handlcaiq}ed  adults  are 
employed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  too  little  national  at- 


tention has  focused  on  the  problems  of 
the  handicapped,  let  alone  on  techniques 
that  can  best  utilize  the  talents  of  these 
individuals,  many  of  whom  lead  fruitful 
and  productive  lives.  T^e  handicapped 
should  not  be  slighted,  nor  should  they 
be  regarded  as  second-class  citizens.  Our 
Nation  has  not  devoted  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  their  needs  and  to  their  problems. 
We  have  not  fully  tapped  their  talents. 
The  White  House  conference,  perhaps 
the  first  Presidential  conference  devoted 
to  this  problem,  will,  hopefully,  correct 
this  neglected  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  enthusiastically  oi- 
dorse  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Handicapped  Individuals,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  conference's  rec(Hnmenda- 
tions  that  will  be  submitted  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress.  Accordingly,  I 
caU  upon  my  colleagues  to  supfwrt  this 
worthv^iile  resolution. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  ftn-ther  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Bfr.  Brademas) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
154). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  Senate 
joint  resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


REHABILrrATION  ACT  EXTENSION 
OP  1976 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
conference  report  on  the  bUl  (HJt. 
11045)  to  amend  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973  to  extend  the  authorizations  of 
appropriations  contained  in  such  Act. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
second.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  February 
5, 1976.)        

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bradkmas) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Qtjib)  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  . 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  myself,  Mr. 
Speaker,  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to  report 
to  this  body  that  after  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  of  the  other  body  and  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  on 
HJl.  11045,  the  Rehabilitation  Extension 
Act  of  1976,  we  have  reached  a  consensus 
which  Is  embodied  in  the  conference  re- 
port now  before  the  House. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all.  let  me  express 
appreciation  for  the  efforts  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  who  have  worked 
to  expedite  the  necessary  extension  of 
this  successful  55-year-old  Federal-State 
program. 

In  particular,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Perkins)  ,  and  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  (Mr.  Qxriz) 
for  their  important  contributions  to  this 
bill.  Let  me  also  say  a  word  of  apprecia- 
tion to  all  of  the  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Select  Education,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  chair,  for  their  help 
in  advancing  this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  make  these  obser- 
vations regarding  the  conference  report. 

The  bill  before  us  is  similar  in  most 
respects  to  the  bill  that  passed  the  House 
on  December  15  imder  suspension  of 
the  rules. 

The  original  House  bill  was  reported 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Select  Educa- 
tion by  a  unanimous  vote  and  subse- 
quently by  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  Support  for  the  legislation  is 
bipartisan.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  pre- 
viously noted,  the  House  thereafter 
passed  the  bill  under  suspension  of  the 
rules,  by  voice  vote,  on  December  15: 

The  conference  report,  as  did  the 
House  bill,  extends  for  2  additional 
fiscal  years,  1977  and  1978.  the  title  I 
entitlement  authorization,  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  basic  State-Federal 
program. 

The  Senate  bill  had  provided  for  an 
extension  of  the  act  only  through  fiscal 
year  1977. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  point  out  the  following  agreement 
on  the  part  of  the  conference.  With  re- 
spect to  the  extension  of  authorization 
for  the  basic  State-Federal  program  and 
all  other  extensions  of  authorizations  in 
the  biU,  the  conference  agreement  pro- 
vides for  an  additional  extension  of  1 
year,  through  September  30,  1978.  in  the 
event  that  Congress  does  not  act  on  leg- 
islation to  extend  the  authorizations  for 
programs  under  the  act  by  April  15, 
1977. 

Or  to  put  the  matter  more  simply.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  Congress  has  not  acted  on 
this  authorizing  legislation  prior  to 
April  15, 1977.  all  programs  under  the  act 
would  automatically  be  extended  for  the 
second  fiscal  year,  fiscal  1978. 

The  authorizations  provided  for  this 
basic  State-Federal  rehabilitation  serv- 
ice program  of  $740  million  and  $760  mil- 
lion were  adopted  by  the  conference. 

In  addition,  the  conference  accepted 
the  House  authorization  of  $25  million 
for  innovation  and  expansion  grants  for 
both  fiscal  years  1977  and  1978. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  confer- 
ence accepted  the  House  recommenda- 
tion for  authorization  of  "such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary"  for  several  other  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  years  1977  and  1978,  that 
is.  programs  authorizing  vocational 
training  services,  construction  of  reha- 
bilitation faculties,  special  rehabUitation 
projects,  program  and  project  evalua- 


tion, and  the  National  Center  for  Deaf- 
Blind  Youths  and  Adults. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  compromise  was 
reached  with  regard  to  several  items.  The 
House  had  recommended  "such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary"  for  activities  relating 
to  research,  training,  secretarial  respon- 
sibilities, and  the  Architectural  and 
Transportation  Barriers  Compliance 
Board.  The  Senate  had  recommended  for 
these  programs  for  the  1  year  author- 
ized by  the  Senate  bill  specific  simis 
based  on  the  authorizations  for  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year.  1976.  The  authoriza- 
tions which  the  conference  agreed  to  for 
these  programs  for  fiscal  year  1977  are 
less  than  those  proposed  by  the  Senate 
and  less  than  those  authorized  in  present 
law  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

To  carry  out  research  activities,  the 
conference  report  authorizes  $30  million 
for  both  fiscal  years  1977  and  1978. 

For  rehabilitation  training  activities, 
the  conference  bill  authorizes  $25  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1977  and  $30  million 
for  fiscal  year  1978. 

For  secretarial  responsibilities,  the 
conference  bill  authorizes  $600,000  for 
both  fiscal  years  1977  and  1978. 

To  carry  out  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Architectural  Barriers  and  Trans- 
portation Compliance  Board,  the  confer- 
ence bill  authorizes  $1.5  million  for  each 
of  the  2  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  overall  cost  of 
the  report  is  slightly  more  than  that 
agreed  to  earlier  by  this  body,  the  con- 
ference report  authorizes  less  money 
than  was  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1976 
and  only  $22.1  million  more  than  was 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1976.  The 
authorizations  for  fiscal  year  1978  are 
Increased  by  only  $20  million  over  those 
for  fiscal  year  1977. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  State-Federal  pro- 
gram of  vocational  rehabilitation  has 
represented,  for  over  55  years,  an  out- 
standing example  of  a  genuine  partner- 
ship that  effectively  meets  the  needs  of 
handicapped  individuals. 

The  basic  objective  of  the  State-Fed- 
eral program  is  to  provide  rehabilitation 
services  which  assist  physically  and 
mentally  handicapped  Individuals  to  be- 
come employable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  of  the  successful 
development  of  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation program  has  been  the  result  of 
the  effective  use  which  States  have  been 
able  to  make  of  advanced  information 
on  State  aUotment  figures  for  the  basic 
rehabilitation  program.  State  allotments 
for  the  basic  program  are  computed  in 
part  on  the  specific  dollar  authorization 
for  the  basic  program  provided  in  the 
Rehabilitation  Act.  With  this  advance 
State  allotment  information,  which  for 
the  most  part  has  been  available  in  the 
past.  States  have  been  able  to  plan  ef- 
fectively for  the  orderly  growth  of  their 
programs  and  to  estimate  the  appropri- 
ate amoimt  of  State  funds  neeided  to 
match  available  Federal  support. 

With  this  factor  in  mind,  handicapped 
clients  as  well  as  State  directors  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  programs  have  ad- 
vised the  committee  of  the  importance  of 
extending,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  au- 
thorization for  Federal  support  of  State 


programs  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  through  fiscal  years  1977  and 
1978. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unless  Congress  acts  now 
to  extend  the  authorizations,  States  vrill 
be  unable  to  determine  how  much  Fed- 
eral money  they  can  anticipate  in  fiscal 
year  1977  for  their  programs  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation — and  thus,  they  will 
be  unable  to  plan  their  State  expendi- 
tures accordingly.  The  proposed  addi- 
tional year  of  authorization  will  further 
give  stability  to  a  program  wliich  over 
the  last  several  years  has  been  extended 
on  a  year-to-year  basis. 

Because  the  authorization  for  the  basic 
State  programs  constitutes  a  commit- 
ment of  Federal  fimds  to  which  each 
State  is  entitled  if  sufficient  State  funds 
are  appropriated  to  match  the  State  al- 
lotment, it  is  imperative  that  States  have 
available  sufficient  matching  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amounts  authorized 
in  H.R.  11045  are  modest  and  actually 
do  not  keep  up  with  the  rate  of  infiation. 
In  fact,  this  modest  increase  in  funding 
authority  may  even  necessitate  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  handicapped  peo- 
ple who  can  be  served  under  this  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  responsible 
measure — fiscally,  economically,  and  hu- 
manistically— and  I  urge  all  Members  to 
give  their  wholehearted  support  to  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee, 
the    gentleman    from    Kentucky    (Mr. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  let 
me  thank  our  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bradehas)  for  doing  a 
tremendous  Job  on  this  outstanding  piece 
of  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report  be- 
fore us  is  very  close  to  the  House  version 
of  H.R.  11045 — a  bill  which  passed  the 
House  on  December  15,  1975,  without,  I 
believe,  a  dissenting  voice. 

In  order  to  allow  for  effective  planning 
and  budgeting  at  the  Federal  and  State 
levels,  the  House  bill  extended  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  2  years  beyond  its  ex- 
piration date  of  June  30. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  there  was 
only  one  major  difference  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  versions  of  this 
bill.  The  Senate  proposed  only  a  1-year 
extension  in  contrast  to  our  2-year  exten- 
sion. 

The  conference  report  is  In  line  with 
the  House  bill.  The  compromise  bill  pro- 
vides an  extension  of  the  act  through 
fiscal  year  1977  and  a  contingency  exten- 
sion for  fiscal  year  1978. 

Most  of  the  financing  and  activities 
under  the  Rehabilitation  Act  occur  In 
the  basic  State  grant  program.  The  con- 
ference report  retains  the  House  author- 
izations for  the  basic  program  of  $740,- 
000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977  and  $760,000,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1978. 

Another  important  program  author- 
ized by  the  act  is  the  innovation  and 
expansion  program  for  rehabilitative 
services.  Again,  the  conference  report 
follows  the  House  bill  authorizing  $25,- 
000.000  for  each  year. 

For  certain  other  programs  In  the  act. 
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the  House  bill  authorized  such  sums 
whereas  the  Senate  stipulated  a  dollar 
celling.  Some  of  these  ceilings  in  the 
Senate  version  have  been  retained  with 
the  result  that  the  total  dollar  amounts 
authorized  in  the  conference  report  are 
slightly  above  the  totals  in  the  House  bill. 

A  total  dollar  authorization  of  $822.- 
100,000  is  authorized  in  the  conference 
report  for  fiscal  year  1977 — $57,000,000 
more  than  in  the  House  bllL 

In  fiscal  year  1978  a  total  of  $847,100.- 
000  is  authorized  in  dollar  authoriza- 
tions— $62,000,000  more  than  in  the 
House  bill.  I  wish  to  emphasize,  however, 
that  the  proposed  1977  dollar  authoriza- 
tion is  $26,000,000  less  than  the  dollar 
authorizations  for  the  current^  fiscal 
year  in  existing  law  and  the  proposed 
1978  dollar  authorizations  are  $1,000,000 
less  than  the  current  levels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  very  reluctantly  agreed 
to  the  conference  compromise  authoriz- 
ing only  a  contingent  extension  of  the 
act  for  1978.  I  can  support  the  agree- 
ment because  I  believe  it  will  result  in 
providing  the  rehabilitation  programs 
with  stability  and  continuity  as  long  as 
there  is  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
contingent  extension. 

I  believe  the  report  Itself  Is  quite  clear. 
All  of  the  rehabilitaticm  programs  In- 
cluding the  basic  program  will  be  ex- 
tended through  fiscal  year  1978  at  the 
prescribed  levels  unless — prior  to  April  15, 
1977 — ^legislation  is  enacted  to  otherwise 
effect  the  1978  fiscal  year  authorizations 
for  such  programs. 

First,  I  wish  to  stress  that  only  legisla- 
tion enacted  Into  law  will  nullify  the  1978 
extension  authorized  In  this  bill. 

Second,  the  type  of  legislation  contem- 
plated to  nullify  the  extension  must  deal 
with  the  authorization  of  these  programs 
for  fiscal  year  1978.  Appropriations  meas- 
ures and  any  legislation  resulting  from 
the  new  budget  process  would  not  meet 
this  test.  Only  an  authorization  bill  deal- 
ing with  fiscal  year  1978  will  nullify  the 
1978  extension,  and  then  It  must  be  en- 
acted into  law  before  April  15,  1977. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  all  the 
Members  of  the  House  are  aware  that 
the  Federal-State  partnership  in  re- 
habilitation is  one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  what  Goverrunent  should  be  doing  for 
its  people.  I  know  of  no  objection  to  this 
legislation,  and  vacge  its  overwhelming 
approval. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Si>eaker.  on  December 
15,  1975,  the  House  passed  an  extension 
of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
Amendments  of  1975  calling  for  a  2-year 
extension  of  the  basic  title  I  programs  at 
$740  million  and  $760  million.  We  ex- 
tended all  of  the  other  programs  imder 
the  act  and  used  "such  sum"  flgrures  for 
all  of  them  with  the  exception  of  the 
innovation  and  expansion  grants  section. 

The  Senate,  in  extending  the  rehabili- 
tation program,  extended  an  programs 
for  only  1  year  and  put  In  existing  au- 
thorization levels  for  all  programs.  In 
conference  we  came  out  with  essentially 
the  House  bill,  but  In  place  oi  "such 
sums"  put  in  the  existing  authorization 
levels  for  the  other  parts  of  the  program. 

The  craiferees  made  one  specific  com- 
promise. As  most  Members  know,  ques- 


tions have  been  raised  about  the  equity 
of  the  title  I  formula  in  the  act.  The  con- 
ferees agreed  that  because  of  concerns 
about  the  formula,  Uie  basic  title  I  pro- 
gram would  be  extended  for  1  year.  Dur- 
ing the  next  year,  the  Congress  will  re- 
assess the  State  reallocation  formula  and 
modify  it  if  facts  and  studies  justify  a 
change.  Any  change  would  have  to  be 
enacted  into  law  prior  to  April  15,  1977. 
I  must  point  out  further  that  it  was  the 
desire  of  the  conferees  that  State  agen- 
cies must  be  able  to  plan  for  continuous 
operation  and.  therefore,  we  placed  a 
proviso  to  the  effect  that  if  a  new  formula 
was  not  enacted  into  law  prior  to  this 
date,  there  would  be  an  automatic  exten- 
sion for  a  second  year  at  the  original 
House  authorized  level. 

Both  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Perkins)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  have  assured 
our  colleagues  in  the  other  body  and 
those  who  were  interested  on  our  side 
that  they  will  look  seriously  at  the  for- 
mula and.  in  fact,  at  other  matters  In 
the  operation  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion. 

To  the  extent  we  can  devise  a  better 
formula,  I  am  sure  that  we  will  attempt 
to  do  it.  but  mostly  what  I  am  pleased 
about  is  that  we  are  doing  this  In  a  way 
that  the  Congress  can  move  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible  with  plenty  of  time 
to  give  it  thought  and  study,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  endanger  in  any  way  tiiose 
who  need  the  benefits  of  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  programs. 

Lastly.  I  would  say  that  the  authoriza- 
tions which  have  been  agreed  to,  are  Just 
and  within  the  possibility  of  reaching 
them  with  ai^ropriations.  They  are  not 
in  any  way,  as  may  have  been  si^gested 
In  otiier  years,  setting  authorizations 
too  high,  lliese  authorizations  are  not 
too  high,  and  my  hc^ie  is  that  the  Con- 
gress will  meet  them  with  actual  appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  ex- 
press my  strong  support  for  the  exten- 
sion of  authorizations  for  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973.  The  Rehabilitation  Act 
marks  a  major  commitment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  aid  the  States  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  disabled,  and 
it  is  essential  that  we  continue  the  fimd- 
ing  of  these  necessary  programs  to  aid 
the  handicapped,  in  coping  with  their 
disability  through  rehabilitation  services 
which  strive  toward  the  goal  of  enabling 
the  disabled  to  play  meaningfiil  and  pro- 
ductive roles  in  our  society. 

However,  in  our  extension  of  the  au- 
thorizations for  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973,  it  is  imperative  that  we  do  not 
forget  that  beyond  the  funding  provi- 
sions of  the  Rehabilitation  Act,  this  leg- 
islation guarantees  the  civil  rights  of  the 
handicapped  vis-a-vis  the  Federal  (jrov- 
enunent  and/or  Federal  contractors  and 
recipients  of  Federal  financial  assistance. 
Section  501  of  the  act  prohibits  employ- 
ment discrimination  against  the  handi- 
capped in  the  Federal  Government.  Sec- 
tion 503  safeguards  the  rights  of  the 
handicapped  vis-a-vis  contractors  with 
the  Federal  Government.  Section  504 
prohibits  discrimination  against  an 
otherwise  qualified  handicapped  indi- 


vidual solely  on  the  basis  of  his  handicap, 
imder  any  program  or  activity  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance. 

Unfortunately,  since  passage  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  there  has  been 
little  effective  enforcement  of  these  civil 
rights  provisions.  A  GAO  study,  done  at 
my  request  last  summer  revealed  very 
limited  progress  in  implementation  of 
section  503,  and  virtually  no  implementa- 
tion of  section  504 — aside  from  the  as- 
sumption of  the  responsibility  by  the 
Office  of  Civil  Rights  of  HEW.  for  en- 
forcement of  this  section  as  pertains  to 
HEW.  After  3  years  no  agency  has  yet 
been  assigned  overall  responsibility  for 
implementation  of  section  504.  Since  the 
simamer.  an  Executive  order  has  been 
imder  consideration  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  presently  the  White  House 
which  would  vest  overall  responslUlity 
for  enforcement  of  the  act  with  UEW's 
Office  of  (Tivil  Rights.  However,  as  yet 
there  has  been  no  action  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  thus  millions  of  handicapp>ed 
Americans,  whose  civil  rights,  Congress 
in  1973  acted  to  protect,  as  yet  have  no 
agency  from  which  to  seek  redress  for 
discrimination  but  instead  face  a  bu- 
reaucratic vacuum  of  enforcement. 

To  borrow  a  phrase  from  Congressman 
Charles  Vanik  which  he  used  to  describe 
the  entire  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  it 
is  Indeed  true  that  the  enforcement 
mechanism  of  the  civil  rights  portion 
of  the  act  Is  an  "orphan  of  neglect."  lost 
in  an  immen.se  bureaucratic  quagmire. 
This  week  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
the  Handicapped  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee Labor  and  Public  Welfare  will  under- 
take oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973.  Given  the  lack  of  aiforcement  to 
date  of  this  act.  such  hearings  are  vitally 
needed,  and  I  believe  that  there  is  a 
similar  hearing  to  be  held  by  the  House 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  of 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee. 

In  order  for  the  handicapped  to  as- 
sume productive  and  meaningful  roles  in 
society,  it  is  essential  that  in  addition  to 
provision  of  services  that  the  barriers  of 
discrimination  in  employment,  architec- 
ture, education  and  so  forth  be  removed. 
Section  504  stands  as  an  affirmative  step 
by  the  Congress  to  remove  these  barriers 
vis-a-vis  recipients  of  Federal  financial 
assistance — the  only  issue  which  remains 
is  its  enforcement. 

Therefore,  on  this  day  when  we  are 
acting  to  extend  the  authorizations  for 
this  act.  I  would  like  to  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  act  affirmatively  by  signing  the 
Executive  order,  which  would  create  a 
mechanism  for  enforcement,  so  as  to 
insure  protection  of  the  rights  of  the 
millions  of  Americans  involved  in  pro- 
grams, institutions  and  so  forth,  receiv- 
ing Federal  financial  assistance. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McFall)  .  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(lifr.  Brademas)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  agree  to  the  conference 
report  on  the  bill  HM.  11045. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof )  the 
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rules  were  suspended  and  the  conference 
report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ENDANGERED  SPECIES  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  10229)  to  amend  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1973,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

BJt.  10229 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4(r)  (2)  (B)  (U)  of  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  of  1973  (18  U.S.C.  1533(f)  (2)  (B)  (U) )  iB 
amended  by  striking  out  "subsection  (b) 
(A),  (B),  and  (C)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subsection  (b)(1)(A)". 

Sec.  2.  Section  10  of  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1973  (16  U.S.C.  1539)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections : 

"(f)  (1)  As  used  In  this  subsection — 
"(A)  The  term  'pre-Act  endangered  species 
part'  means — 

"(1)  any  sperm  whale  oU  which  was  law- 
fully held  within  the  United  States  on  De- 
cember 28.  1973,  In  the  coiuse  of  a  com- 
mercial activity;  or 

"(U)  any  finished  scrimshaw  product.  If 
such  product  or  the  raw  material  for  such 
product  was  lawfully  held  within  the  United 
States  on  December  28,  1973,  In  the  course 
of  a  commercial  activity. 

"(B)  The  term  'scrimshaw  product'  means 
any  art  form  which  Involves  the  etching  or 
engraving  of  designs  upon,  or  the  carving  of 
figures,  patterns,  or  designs  from,  any  bone 
or  tooth  of  any  marine  mammal  of  the  order 
Cetacea. 

"(2)  The  Secretary,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection,  may  exempt.  If 
such  exemption  Is  not  In  violation  of  the 
Convention,  any  pre-Act  endangered  species 
part  from  one  or  more  of  the  following  pro- 
hibitions: 

"(A)  The  prohibition  on  exportation  from 
the  United  States  set  forth  In  section  9(a) 
(1)(A)  of  this  Act. 

"(B)  Any  prohibition  set  forth  in  section 
•(a)(1)(E)  or  (F)  of  thU  Act. 

"(3)  Any  person  seeking  an  exemption  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  srubsectlou 
shaU  make  application  therefor  to  the  Sec- 
retary In  «uch  form  and  manner  as  he  shall 
prescribe,  but  no  such  application  may  be 
considered  by  the  Secretary  unless  the  appli- 
cation— 

"(A)  la  received  by  the  Secretary  before 
the  close  of  the  one-year  period  beginning 
on  the  date  on  which  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
section first  take  effect; 

"(B)  contains  a  complete  and  detailed  In- 
ventory of  all  pre-Act  endangered  species 
parts  for  which  the  applicant  seeks  exemp- 
tion; 

"(C)  Is  accompanied  by  such  documenta- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  require  to  prove 
that  any  endangered  ^ecles  part  or  product 
claimed  by  the  applicant  to  be  a  pre-Act 
endangered  species  part  Is  in  fact  such  a 
part;  and 

"(D)  contains  such  other  Information  as 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary  and  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(4)  If  the  Secretary  approves  any  appU- 
catlon  for  exemption  made  under  this  sub- 
section, he  shall  Issue  to  the  applicant  a 
certificate  of  exemption  which  shall  specify — 
"(A)  any  prohibition  In  section  B(a)  of  this 
Act  which  is  exempted; 


"(B)  the  pre-Act  endangered  species  parts 
to  which  the  exemption  appUes; 

"(C)  the  period  of  time  during  which  the 
exemption  Is  in  effect,  but  no  exemption 
made  under  this  subsection  shaU  have  force 
and  effect  after  the  close  of  the  three-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  Issuance  of 
the  certificate;  and 

"(D)  any  term  or  condition  prescribed  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (6)  (A)  or  (B),  or  both, 
which  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  or 
appropriate. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  and  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section. Such  regulations  may  set  forth — 

"(A)  terms  and  conditions  which  may  be 
imposed  on  applicants  for  exemptions  under 
this  subsection  (including,  but  not  limited 
to,  requirements  that  applicants  register  In- 
ventories, keep  complete  sales  records,  permit 
duly  authorized  agents  of  the  Secretary  to 
Inspect  such  Inventories  and  records,  and 
periodically  fUe  appropriate  reports  with  the 
Secretary);  and 

"(B)  terms  and  conditions  which  may  be 
Imposed  on  any  subsequent  purchaser  of  any 
pre-Act  endangered  species  part  covered  by 
an  exemption  granted  under  this  subsection; 
to  Insure  that  any  such  part  so  exempted  U 
adequately  accounted  for  and  not  disposed  of 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  tills  Act.  No 
regulation  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  shaU 
be  subject  to  section  4(f)  (2)  (A)  (i)  of  this 
Act. 

"(g)  In  connection  with  any  action  alleg- 
ing a  violation  of  section  9.  any  person  claim- 
ing the  benefit  of  any  exemption  or  permit 
under  thU  Act  shall  have  the  burden  of  prov- 
ing that  the  exemption  or  permit  Is  applica- 
ble, has  been  granted,  and  was  valid  and  In 
force  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  violation.". 

S«c.  3.  Section  10  of  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act  of  1973  (16  U.S.C.  1539)  is  further 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "subsection"  In  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  thereof  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (c) 
thereof  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ";  except  that  such  thirty -day  period 
may  be  waived  by  the  Secretary  In  an  emer- 
gmcj  situation  where  the  health  or  life  of 
•n  endangered  animal  Is  threatened  and  no 
reasonable  alternative  U  available  to  the  ap- 
plicant, but  notice  of  any  such  waiver  shall 
be  published  by  the  Secretary  In  the  Federal 
Register  within  ten  days  following  the  Issu- 
ance of  the  exemption  or  permit.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  11(e)(3)  of  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  of  1973  (16  VS.C.  1640(e) 
(8) )  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the 
words  "execute  and  serve  any  arrest  war- 
rant." in  the  second  sentence  thereof  the 
foUowlng:  "make  arrests  without  a  warrant 
for  any  vloUtlou  oi  this  Act  If  he  has  rea- 
sonable grounds  to  believe  that  the  person 
to  be  arrested  Is  conunlttlng  the  violation  In 
his  presence  or  view,  and  may  ";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
following:  ",  but  upon  forfeiture  of  any  such 
property  to  the  United  States,  or  the  aban- 
donment or  waiver  of  any  claim  to  any  such 
property  to  the  United  States,  or  the  aban- 
donment or  waiver  of  any  claim  to  any  such 
property,  it  shaU  be  disposed  of  (other  than 
by  sale  to  the  general  public)  by  the  Secre- 
tary In  such  a  manner,  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  as  the  Secretary  shall  by 
regulation  prescribe.". 

Sec.  5.  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  3  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973  (16  VS.C. 
1632(1))  la  amended  by  striking  the  period 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ":   Provided, 
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however.  That  It  does  not  Include  exhibi- 
tion of  oonunodltles  by  museums  or  similar 
cultural  or  historical  organlzaUons.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  PORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tlewoman from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan) 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
FoRSYTHE)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan). 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  10229  embodies 
several  amendments  to  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1973  which  should  be  ex- 
peditiously enacted  to  assure  the  effec- 
tive management  of  this  important  act. 

The  amendments  contained  in  H.R. 
10229  were  the  subject  of  extended  com- 
mittee consideration  and  discussion  with 
both  the  Federal  agencies  and  those  af- 
fected by  the  act.  This  bill  would  modify 
and  clarify  certain  troublesome  language 
in  the  1973  act  and  would  assist  the  re- 
sponsible agencies  in  enforcing  its  pro- 
visions. Similar  conservation  legislation, 
the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of 
1972,  was  passed  to  provide  special  pro- 
tection for  marine  mammals  throughout 
the  world  by  removing  the  U.S.  market 
for  the  parts  and  products  of  these  mam- 
mals. This  act  prohibited  the  importa- 
tion and  sale  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  of  such  parts  and  products, 
although  these  prohibitions  did  not  ap- 
ply to  marine  mammals  taken  prior  to 
December  21,  1972,  the  effective  date  of 
the  act 

The  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973, 
unlike  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection 
Act.  contained  no  retroactive  exemption 
for  the  interstate  sale  of  parts  and  prod- 
ucts of  endangered  marine  mammals 
which  were  legally  held  under  the  1972 
act.  This  inconsistency  has  caused  con- 
siderable trouble  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws  and  has  created  financial  hard- 
ships for  scrimshanders  and  other  ar- 
tisans who  deal  in  carved  whale  bone 
and  teeth  as  well  as  those  who  held  large 
Inventories  of  sperm  whale  oil. 

With  respect  to  such  whale  oil  and 
scrimshaw,  H.R.  10229  would  remedy  this 
inconsistency  between  the  two  acts.  It 
would  provide  limited  but  adequate  ex- 
emptions for  the  disposal  of  these  Items 
without  sacrificing  the  intent  or  dimin- 
ishing the  effectiveness  of  the  1973  En- 
dangered Species  Act. 

Finally,  H.R.  10229  makes  several  es- 
sential changes  in  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act  to  provide  for  more  flexibility 
In  the  interpretation  of  key  provisions 
controlling  the  promulgation  of  emer- 
gency regulations  in  cases  of  where  the 
health  or  life  of  endangered  species  is 
threatened;  the  disposal  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  species,  parts,  or  products  which 
have  been  forfeited  to  the  United  States; 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  act's  prohibi- 
tions. These  technical  amendments  were 
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rec(»nmended  and  are  supported  by  the 
administration  in  order  to  remedy  a 
number  of  problems  which  have  emerged 
over  the  past  several  years  in  the  course 
of  administering  the  provislQDs  Oif  the 
act 

I  urge  the  support  of  all  Monbers  to 
enact  HJl.  10229. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
(California,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  Lkgcpt. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  that  heard  this 
matter,  I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  10229. 
This  bill  is  essential  to  the  equitable  and 
effective  management  of  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1973. 

The  phrase  "extinct  is  forever"  em- 
phasizes the  unique  and  serious  nature  of 
the  problem  facing  the  world's  endan- 
gered species.  Unlike  some  problems 
which  can  be  remedied  after  a  mistake 
is  made,  the  extinction  of  a  species  is  ir- 
reversible. The  occurance  of  such  a  loss 
is  not  merely  aesOietic,  but  educational, 
scientific,  economic,  and  perhaps  even 
ethical. 

Between  the  years  1600  and  1850,  only 
five  domestic  species  became  extinct 
By  contrast  57  such  species  became  ex- 
tinct since  1850.  At  present,  the  esti- 
mated annual  rate  of  animal  extinction 
is  between  one  and  two  species.  This  fact 
led  to  the  enactment  of  a  series  of  laws 
to  protect  the  welfare  of  endangered 
species.  The  most  recent  legislation  was 
the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973. 

I  would  Uke  to  explain  the  significance 
and  effect  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act 
amendments  contained  in  HJR.  10229 
The  1973  act  strengthened  its  1969  pred- 
ecessor by  prohibiting  not  only  the  im- 
portation but  also  the  sale  of  endangered 
species  and  their  parts  or  products  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  In  ad- 
dition, it  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  specified  comment  periods  for  the  is- 
suance of  new  regulations  affecting  the 
determination  of  management  of  endan- 
gered species. 

These  new  provisions  along  with  others 
created  a  strong  and  a  nearly  imheralded 
law  for  the  protection  of  such  species.  As 
the  provisions  of  the  1973  act  have  been 
Implemented  by  the  agencies  and  applied 
to  existing  conditions,  certain  ambigui- 
ties and  incidental  problems  have  sur- 
faced which  now  require  our  legislative 
attention.  HH.  10229  is  designed  to  ad- 
dress these  perturbations  and  clarify  the 
act. 

The  first  amendment  contained  in 
HJl.  10229  relates  to  the  situation  where 
an  emergency  condition  poses  a  signifi- 
cant risk  to  the  well-being  of  an  endan- 
gered species  of  fish  or  wildlife.  Under 
the  existing  act.  If  the  Jeopardized  spe- 
cies is  a  resident  species,  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  cannot  issue  emergency  regula- 
tions until:  First,  notice  is  published  in 
the  Federal  Register;  second,  notifica- 
tion of  the  contemplated  action  is  given 
to  the  Governor  of  each  State  witWn 
which  such  species  Is  then  known  to 
Mist;  third,  90  days  Is  aUowed  after  noti- 
fication for  each  such  State  to  submit  Its 
comments  and  recommendations,  unless 
«uch  period  is  otherwise  shortened  by 


agreement  between  the  parties;  and 
fourth,  a  summary  of  all  such  comments 
and  recommendations  received  by  the 
Secretary  is  published  in  the  Federal 
Register.  This  procedure  albeit  worth- 
while in  the  ordinary  course  of  business, 
is  inappropriate  and  cumbersome  in  an 
emergency  situation  which  demands 
prompt  action.  Therefore,  the  first 
amendment  would  relieve  the  Secretary 
from  waiting  the  required  90  days  for 
comments  and  recommendations  and  the 
publication  of  a  summary  in  the  Federal 
Register  for  resident  species  in  those  in- 
stances where  an  emergency  exists.  How- 
ever, this  amendment  leaves  imtouched 
the  procedural  safeguard  that  limits  the 
force  and  effect  of  any  such  emergency 
regulations  to  120  days  unless,  within 
the  120  days,  the  exempted  90-day  com- 
ment period  and  required  publications 
are  compUed  with. 

The  second  amendment  In  HJl.  10229 
would  allow  a  limited  exemption  to  the 
prohibitions  contained  in  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  for  certain  endangered 
species  parts  or  products  which  were 
legally  obtained  and  held  in  the  United 
States  prior  to  its  enactment  on  Decem- 
ber 28,  1973.  These  exemptions  apply 
only  to  sperm  whale  oil  and  to  scrimshaw 
which  is  defined  as  the  art  form  involv- 
ing the  carving  or  etching  and  engrav- 
ing of  designs  upon  tiie  bone  and  teeth 
of  marine  nutmniftig  of  the  order  Cete- 
cea — Ce-ta'-shee-a.  As  referred  to  ear- 
lier, the  passage  of  the  1973  act  without 
the  retroactive  exemption  similar  to  the 
one  contained  in  the  Marine  Mammfti 
Protection  Act  of  1972,  caused  severe  eco- 
nomic hardship  to  those  who  heretofore 
could  sell  such  pre-act  endangered  ma- 
rine mammals  parts  or  products  in  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce. 

This  amendment  allows  such  exemp- 
tions, that  is,  the  sale  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  or  exportation  so  long 
as  it  does  not  violate  the  Convention  on 
International  Trade  in  Endangered  Spe- 
cies of  Wild  Flora  or  Fauna.  However,  it 
also  prescribes  certain  procedures  and 
conditions  which  must  be  followed. 

Any  person  seeking  an  exemption  must 
make  application  to  the  Secretary  before 
the  close  of  the  one  1-year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  on  which  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  first  take 
effect:  such  application  must  contain  a 
complete  and  detailed  inventory  of  all 
preact  endangered  species  parts  for 
which  the  applicant  seeks  exemptions 
and  must  be  accompsuiied  by  such  docu- 
mentation as  the  Secretary  may  require 
to  prove  that  any  endangered  species 
part  or  product  claimed  by  the  applicant 
to  be  a  preact  endangered  species  part  is 
In  fact  such  a  part. 

Further,  if  the  Secretary  approves  such 
an  application,  any  certificate  of  exemp- 
tion issued  must  detail  the  prohibition 
exempted,  the  preact  endangered  species 
parts  to  which  the  exemption  applies, 
and  the  time  period  for  such  exemption 
which  may  in  no  case  be  longer  than  3 
years  from  the  time  of  certification. 

Finally,  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  terms  and 
conditions  which  may  be  imposed  on 


applicants  for  exemptions;  requirements 
that  applicants  register  inventories,  keep 
complete  sales  records,  permit  duly  au- 
thorized agents  of  the  Secretary  to  In- 
spect such  inventories  and  records,  and 
periodically  file  appropriate  reports  with 
the  Secretary.  Further,  terms  and  con- 
ditions may  be  imposed  on  any  subse- 
quent purchase  of  any  preact  endangered 
species  part  covered  by  any  exemption 
granted  to  insure  that  any  such  part 
so  exempted  is  adequately  accounted  for 
and  not  disposed  of  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act. 

I  might  note  parenthetically  that  these 
conditions  are  more  stringent  than  tiiose 
set  by  the  other  body  when  it  passed  a 
similar  amendment  to  the  Endangered 
Species  Act— S.  229— for  a  scrimshaw 
exemption. 

The  last  subsection  of  this  amendment 
provides  an  affirmative  defense  in  con- 
nection with  any  action  alleging  a  viola- 
tion of  the  prohibition  contained  in  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  act.  In  such  a  case,  any  per- 
son claiming  the  benefit  of  any  exemp- 
tion or  permit  has  the  burden  of  proving 
that  the  exemption  or  permit  is  applica- 
ble, has  been  granted,  and  was  valid  and 
in  force  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  viola- 
tion— similar  provisions  are  found  in  the 
Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1970  (21  U.S.C.  885 
(b) )  and  hi  the  act  prohibithig  foreign 
fishing  vessels  In  the  territorial  waters 
of  the  United  States. 

Section  3(1)  of  HJl.  10229  is  a  tech- 
nical amendment  which  clarifies  the  in- 
tent of  the  notice  and  review  require- 
ments to  apply  to  all  applications  for  an 
exemption  or  permit. 

Section  3(2)  of  HJl.  10229  also  appUes 
to  emergency  situations,  as  discussed 
earlier  where  the  health  or  life  of  an  en- 
dangered species  is  threatened. 

Under  the  existing  provision,  the  Sec- 
retary must  publish  notice  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  of  each  appUcation  for  an 
exemption  or  permit  allowing  30  days  for 
comments.  The  amendment  would  permit 
the  Secretary  to  waive  the  30-day  com- 
ment period  in  emergency  situations 
where  no  reasonable  alternative  Is  avail- 
able to  the  applicant. 

If  the  Secretary  should  waive  the  30- 
day  comment  period,  he  must  publish 
notice  of  such  waiver  within  10  days  fol- 
lowing the  Issuance  of  any  emergency 
CTemption  or  permit.  It  should  be  noted 
that  this  emergency  waiver  is  not  in- 
tended for  the  mere  convenience  of  an 
applicant  or  even  to  avoid  serious  eco- 
nomic loss. 

Section  4(1)  of  HJl.  10229  amends  the 
act  to  permit  duly  authorized  enforce- 
ment agents  to  make  arrests  without  a 
warrant  If  the  agent  has  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  the  person  to  be 
arrested  Is  committing  the  violation  in 
his  presence  or  view.  Similar  authority  is 
found  In  other  wlWIlfe  legislation,  for 
example.  Marine  Mammal  Protection 
Act  of  1972  (16  UJS.C.  §  1377(c)) ;  Pro- 
tection of  Bald  and  Golden  Eagles  Act 
(16  U.S.C.  8  668b.  (a) ) ;  Administration  of 
National  Wfldllfe  Refuge  Syst«n  Act  (16 
VS.C.  §68dd(f));  and  the  Migratory 
Bhtl  Treaty  Act  (16  UJ3.C.  106) .  More- 
over. It  is  traditional  law  enforcement 
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authority  and  Is  necessary  In  the  proper 
enforcement  of  this  act  with  its  broad 
scope  of  prohibition. 

Section  4(2)  also  amends  the  enforce- 
ment section  of  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  endan- 
gered species,  parts  or  products  which 
have  been  forfeited  to  and  stored  by  the 
Government.  The  manner  of  such  dis- 
posal must  be  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act.  In  that  regard,  the 
committee  felt  that  disposal  by  public 
sale  to  the  general  public  would  tend 
to  perpetrate  the  market  and  desire  for 
such  items,  thus  increasing  the  likelihood 
of  contraband. 

Last,  section  5  of  the  bill  deals  with 
the  problem  of  museimis  and  similar  cul- 
tural and  historical  organizations  to  ex- 
change displays  of  endangered  species, 
parts  or  products  across  State  line  for 
exhibition  without  violating  the  act. 
Interstate  transfers  are  only  prohibited 
if  they  are  in  the  course  of  a  commer- 
cial activity.  Inasmuch  as  the  definition 
of  the  term  "commercial  activity"  in  the 
act  is  broad  and  not  all  together  precise, 
this  amendment  would  clarify  its  mean- 
ing to  specifically  exclude  the  exhibition 
of  commodities  by  museums  and  the  like 
from  its  definition. 

I  would  like  to  add  one  important  point 
of  clarification  with  respect  to  this  defi- 
nitional amendment.  Recently,  the  De- 
partment of  Interior,  by  administrative 
regulation  on  September  26.  1975.  fur- 
ther defined  the  term  "industry  and 
trade"  as  it  is  used  In  the  act's  definition 
of  the  term  "commercial  activity."  The 
new  DOI  definition  narrows  the  scope  of 
those  activities  which  are  prohibited  by 
the  act,  that  Is,  activities  which  involve 
"the  actual  or  intended  transfer  of  wild- 
life or  plants  f  r(Hn  one  person  to  another 
person  in  the  pursuit  of  gain  or  profit." 
This  definition  is  broader  than  our 
amendment  in  the  sense  that  it  would 
probably  permit  other  persons  or  insti- 
tutions to  make  nonprofit  transfers. 
However,  our  amendment  was  necessary 
because  the  Department  of  Conmierce 
has  not  adopted  the  same  definitions  as 
the  Department  of  Interior.  The  amend- 
ment in  H.R.  10229  is  not  intended  to 
limit  the  Department  of  the  Interior's 
definition. 

Mr.  PORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1973  was  passed,  many 
persons,  including  the  U.S.  Government, 
found  themselves  holding  inventories  of 
endangered  species  parts  and  products 
which  suddenly  they  could  not  dispose  of. 
Particularly  hard-hit  were  American 
scrimshanders  who  were  selling  between 
85  percent  and  95  percent  of  their 
uniquely  American  art  form  In  Interstate 
commerce.  H.R.  10229  recognizes  the 
economic  plight  of  these  individuals  by 
ipermitting  them  to  dispose  of  their 
legally  acquired  stocks. 

H.R.  10229  also  recognizes  that  GSA 
is  spending  approximately  $38,500  per 
year  to  maintain  a  sperm  oil  stockpile 
which  the  Intergovernmental  Materials 
Advisory  Committee  has  declared  to  be 
surplus  to  the  Nation's  needs.  If  GSA 
could  dispose  of  this  oil,  the  taxpayers 
would  be  spared  unnecessary  storage 


costs  and  would  realize  a  gain  of  $2.7 
million  from  the  sale.  If  enacted,  H.R. 
10229  would  spare  the  taxpayers  another 
unnecessary  storage  cost  by  authorizing 
the  disposal  of  endangered  species  parts 
and  products  wWch  have  been  forfeited 
to  and  stored  by  the  Government.  With- 
out these  amendments,  the  Government 
lacks  the  authority  to  dispose  of  the  for- 
feited items. 

H.R.  10229,  however,  makes  other  Im- 
portant and  necessary  changes  in  the 
Endangered  Species  Act.  It  is,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  incongruous  to  pro- 
mulgate emergency  regulations  and  then 
have  to  wait  90  days  to  implement  them. 
It  is  also  less  than  logical  to  require  a 
30-day  comment  period  before  granting 
an  emergency  permit  for  the  treatment 
of  a  stranded  or  beached  endangered 
species.  Yet.  technically,  this  is  what  the 
act  now  requires. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  10229  is  a  simple 
and  straightforward  bill  which  rights 
an  economic  wrong,  saves  the  taxpayers 
money  and  makes  administration  of  an 
important  statute  easier. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  MosherK 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly 
support  H.R.  10229,  a  bill  to  authorize 
amendment  of  the  Endangered  Species 
Act,  to  permit  Interstate  commerce  in 
sperm  oil  and  scrimshaw  products  law- 
fiilly  acquired  prior  to  enactment  of  ESA. 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  intelligent  sen- 
sitive responsible  way  that  this  legisla- 
tion has  been  perfected  in  the  Merchant 
Marine  Committee,  thanks  to  the  bipar- 
tisan leadership  of  our  coUesigues,  Messrs. 
Lecgett  and  Forsythe,  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  chairlady  from  Missouri  (Mrs. 
Sullivan). 

Just  a  year  ago.  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion—H.R.  3465 — to  authorize  disposition 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  certain 
sperm  whale  oil  held  in  the  national 
strategic  stockpile. 

This  particiUar  oil.  most  of  which  is 
now  a  quarter  of  a  century  old.  was 
placed  in  storage  by  the  Government 
after  World  War  n  because  of  its  "stra- 
tegic and  critical"  properties  as  a  lubri- 
cant. However,  In  the  course  of  the  years, 
adequate  substitutes  have  been  developed 
for  all  essential  uses  of  this  oil,  and  3 
years  ago  the  Government  oil  was  de- 
clared surplus. 

Consequently  the  General  Services 
Administration  entered  into  contracts 
during  1973  for  the  sale  of  the  stockpiled 
oil  for  a  total  of  approximately  $7.5  mil- 
lion. As  the  first  deliveries  were  being 
made  to  private  companies  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act  became  effec- 
tive. Its  stringent  technical  provisions 
prohibiting  the  sale  or  shipment  of  prod- 
ucts derived  from  animals  on  the  en- 
dangered species  list  blocked  GSA  from 
fulfilling  its  contracts.  Since  that  time, 
this  legal  snafu  has  caused  the  bulk  of 
the  stockpiled  oil  to  remain  in  storage — 
at  a  cost  of  more  than  $3,000  per  month — 
and  of  no  use  to  anyone. 

As  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Endanger- 
ed Species  Act,  Indeed,  as  one  of  its  orig- 
inal cosponsors.  I  have  no  intention  to 
weaken  or  dilute  that  important  and 
valuable  law. 


My  bill— H.R.  3465 — was  really  a  very 
simple  one.  What  I  hoped  to  accomplish 
was  threefold;  to  save  the  American  tax- 
payers an  appreciable  amount  of  money, 
to  add  revenue  for  the  Federal  'I'reasury, 
and  to  allow  the  Government  to  fulfill 
its  contractual  obligations. 

In  recent  years  commercial  users  of 
sperm  whale  oil  are,  one  by  one,  switch- 
ing irreversibly  to  using  sperm  oil  sub- 
stitutes instead  of  the  genuine  substance. 
As  the  oil's  value  continues  to  decline- 
as  a  result  of  diminishing  demand — the 
Government  continues  to  charge  itself— 
and  therefore  the  taxpayers— $38,500 
annually  for  storage  costs  when  it  could 
bring  an  additional  $3  million— the  esti- 
mated value  of  the  unsold  oil — into  the 
Treasury  and  inject  almost  $7  million 
into  the  private  sector  upon  processing. 
These  are  impressive  figures,  especially 
as  we  once  again  enter  into  the  maze  of 
the  budgetary  process.  It  certainly  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  Congress  to 
create  this  tieup  of  the  Govemment-held 
supply  of  25-year-old  sperm  oil. 

The  question  of  privately  stockpiled 
sci-imshaw  prohibited  from  interstate 
commerce  arose  as  a  related  issue.  Thus, 
during  the  thorough  hearings  by  the 
Merchant  Marine  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  the 
members  indicated  their  desire  to  also 
address  that  issue  as  well  as  that  of  pri- 
vately held  sperm  whale  oil — amounting 
to  some  8  million  pounds.  The  committee 
chose  to  add  these  provisions  to  the  clean 
bill  that  is  before  us  today. 

I  hasten  to  note  that  while  this  bill 
does  provide  for  the  sale  of  publicly 
held  sperm  oil,  it  contains  very  stringent 
safeguards  to  assure  that  disposition  of 
this  oil  is  such  that  there  is  virtually  no 
likelihood  that  this  whale  oil  may  become 
a  commodity  to  be  used  in  illicit  trade  or 
for  export.  Any  fears  of  this  nature  are 
unwarranted. 

Obviously,  the  intent  of  this  bill  does 
not  contemplate  killing  more  whales.  It 
Is  bad  enough  that  so  many  whales  were 
killed  more  than  two  decades  ago  to  ob- 
tain this  oil.  I  do  not  see  the  sense  in 
aggravating  this  situation  now  by  con- 
tinuing the  impoxmdment  of  this  oil  from 
the  sperm  whales  that  have  been  dead 
for  so  many  years. 

There  is  an  extremely  limited,  finite 
supply  of  this  oil  available  for  Industrial 
use.  The  users  realize  this;  in  fact,  a  good 
many  former  users  have  indicated  that 
they  are  irrevocably  out  of  the  sperm  oil 
market.  Once  this  supply  is  exhausted 
the  users  will  turn  to  substitutes  that  are 
or  will  be  available  on  the  market. 

My  use  of  the  future  tense  here  reflects 
a  very  fortunate  and  documented  sci- 
entific discovery  in  the  Southwestern 
United  States.  The  seed  oil  of  the  jojoba 
bush,  and  obscure  and  peculiar  desert 
plant,  has  a  remarkable  chemical  simi- 
larity to  sperm  whale  oil  and  it  is  antic- 
ipated that  upon  processing  the  jojoba 
bean  oU  could  be  used  as  a  sperm  ofl 
substitute  for  the  complete  range  of 
uses. 

However,  it  is  time-consimiing  and  ex- 
pensive to  harvest  the  wild  beans,  so 
plans  call  for  jojoba  bean  plantations  on 
certain  Indian  reservations  in  Arizona 
and  California.  A  minimum  5-year  lag 
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is  anticipated  before  the  jojoba  bean  oil 
will  be  available  on  the  commercial  mar- 
ket. It  is  expected  that  the  finite  supply 
of  sperm  whale  oil  will  be  just  about 
exhausted  by  then.  This  bill  provides  for 
the  interim  period.  The  oil  will  be  gener- 
ally available  for  this  short  time  only 
and  then  it  will  be  gone. 

H.R.  10229  is  an  extremely  practical 
measure.  It  signals  the  end  of  one  type  of 
industry  and  the  transition  to  another, 
far  more  socially  desirable  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  from  my  own  re- 
seach  that  it  is  necessary  and  beneficial 
for  us  to  amend  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  to  permit  the  sale  of  the  surplus 
sperm  whale  oil  held  by  the  Greneral  Ad- 
ministration. And  I  tnist  the  judgment 
of  my  fellow  committee  members  that  it 
is  equally  desirable  to  permit  the  sale  of 
other  sperm  whale  oil  and  scrimshaw 
that  was  properly  acquired  before  the 
ESA  was  enacted.  Thus,  I  support 
passage  of  H.R.  10229. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McFall)  .  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mrs.  Sullivan)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  HJl. 
10229.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof), 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  of  1973  in  order  to  permit  the  dis- 
posal of  certain  endangered  species 
products  and  parts  lawfully  held  within 
the  United  States  on  the  effective  date 
of  such  Act." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration  of 
the  Senate  bill  (S.  229)  to  amend  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973  to  assure 
the  perpetuation  of  the  art  of  scrim- 
shaw, and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Sen- 
ate biU. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as 
follows: 

IS.  229 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Scrimshaw  Art 
Preservation  Act  or  1975". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that — 

(1)  All  forms  of  art  and  culture  which 
reflect  this  Nation's  heritage  should  be  pre- 
served, as  the  Unltsed  States  prepares  for  its 
bicentennial  year. 

(2)  Scrimshaw  is  an  art  form  which  was 
developed  during  the  Nation's  early  years  by 
New  England  whalers  and  others;  it  has  been 
practiced  by  sklUed  American  craftsmen 
and  artisans  ever  since. 

(3)  The  perpetuation  of  this  part  of  th© 
culture  and  heritage  of  the  United  States 
Is  threatened  by  the  prohibition  enacted  in 
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1973  against  the  marketing  of  whale  bone 
and  teeth. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Congress  in 
this  Act  to  exempt  scrimshaw  and  scrim- 
shaw products  from  the  prohibitions  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973  (16  UJ8.C. 
1531  et  seq.). 

Sec.  3.  Section  3  of  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act  of  1973  (16  U.S.C.  1532)  is  amended 
by  (1)  redesignating  paragraphs  "(10)" 
through  "(16)"  thereof  as  paragraphs  "(11)" 
through  ••(17)"  thereof;  and  (2)  by  insert- 
ing therein  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(10)  The  term  'scrimshaw'  means  an  art 
form  which  Involves  the  etching  or  engrav- 
ing of  designs  upon,  or  the  carving  of  figures, 
patterns,  or  designs  from,  the  bones  and 
teeth  of  marine  mammals  of  the  order 
Cetacea.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  10(b)  of  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1973  (16  U.S.C.  1539(b))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  two  new  paragraphs: 

"(4)  (A)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  may 
exempt  persons  from  the  prohibitions  con- 
tained in  subparagraphs  (E)  and  (F)  of  sec- 
tion 9(a)  (1)  of  this  Act — 

"(1)  with  respect  to  the  wholesale  move- 
ment or  sale  of  finished  scrimshaw  products, 
if  such  products  or  the  raw  materials  for  such 
products  were  held  lawfully  within  the  United 
States  on  December  21.  1972.  except  that  no 
such  exemption  shall  be  granted  or  remain 
in  effect  more  thsm  two  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  provision;  and 

"(11)  with  respect  to  the  retail  sale  of  fin- 
ished scrimshaw  products  for  personal  use  by 
the  purchasers  thereof,  if  such  products  were 
held  lawfuUy  within  the  United  States  on 
December  21,  1972,  except  that  no  such 
exemption  shall  be  granted  or  remain  in  effect 
more  than  seven  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  provision. 

As  used  in  this  paragraph,  the  term  "law- 
fully" refers  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
and  to  laws  of  the  several  States  and  political 
subdivisions  thereof. 

Any  such  exemption  may  be  granted  by  such 
Secretary  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  shall  prescribe,  including,  but  not  limited 
to.  requiring  such  jjersons  to  register  inven- 
tories; to  maintain  complete  sales  records; 
to  permit  duly  authorized  agents  of  such 
Secretary  to  insp>ect  any  such  inventories  and 
records;  and  to  prepare  and  submit  to  such 
Secretary  any  reports  requested  by  him. 

"(B)  Any  person  who  seeks  an  exemption 
pursuant  to  any  provision  of  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  shaU — 

"(1)  submit  to  such  Secretary,  within  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  paragraph,  a  complete  and 
detaUed  inventory.  In  such  form  and  manner 
as  such  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  of  the  quan- 
tity of  bone  and  teeth  of  marine  mammals 
of  the  order  Cetacea  and  of  parts  of  and 
products  from  such  bone  and  teeth,  which 
are  held  or  otherwise  controUed  by  such  per- 
son. The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  grant 
an  exemption  pursuant  to  such  subpara- 
graph only  for  the  holdings  reported  In  such 
inventories; 

"(11)  apply  to  such  Secretary  for  such 
exemption,  in  such  form  and  manner  and 
with  such  submissions  as  such  Secretary  shall 
prescribe;  and 

"(ill)  submit  to  such  Secretary  sales  rec- 
ords, reports,  and  other  documents  and  ma- 
terials, to  the  extent  reasonably  necessary  to 
establish  that  the  holdings  with  respect  to 
which  an  exemption  is  sought  were  acquired 
In  accordance  with  the  subparagraph  (A) . 

"(C)  There  shaU  be  a  rebuttable  prestunp- 
tlon.  in  any  action  brought  under  this  Act 
for  a  violation  of  a  provision  of  section  9(a) 
of  this  Act,  that  no  exemption  authorized  by 
this  paragraph  is  applicable.  Any  person  who 
claims  the  benefit  of  any  exemption  granted 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  have  the 
burden  of  rebutting  such  presiunption  in 


such  an  action.  Regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  with  respect  to 
exemptions  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall 
be  effective  on  the  date  of  final  publication, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act. 

"(5)  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  para- 
graph, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  establish  an  interagency  task 
force  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
appUcable  to  the  bone  and  teeth  of  marine 
mammals  of  the  order  Cetacea  and  parts  of 
and  products  from  such  bone  and  teeth.  This 
task  force  shall  act  in  addition  to.  and  not 
in  lieu  of.  existing  enforcement  activities, 
and  shall  concentrate  its  activities  in  those 
regions  and  areas  which  are  most  siisceptible 
to  unlawful  activity  as  a  result  of  exemp- 
tions granted  under  paragraph  (4)  of  this 
subsection.  The  Secretaries  of  the  Interior, 
Commerce,  and  the  Treasury  shall  report 
Jointly  to  the  Congress  and  the  President, 
within  twelve  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  paragraph,  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  provisions  of  this  Act  have  been 
violated  with  respect  to  the  bone  and  teeth 
of  such  manunals  and  with  respect  to  the 
effectiveness  of  this  task  force  in  preventing 
such  violations.". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BT  MRS.  SULLIVAN 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

Mrs.  SuixjvAN  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  S.  229  and  to  insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  provisions  of  HJt.  10229.  as 
passed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  titie  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  of  1973  in  order  to  permit  the  dis- 
posal of  certain  endangered  species 
products  and  parts  lawfully  held  within 
the  United  States  on  the  effective  date 
of  such  Act.". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  10229)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  HJl. 
10229.  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INDIANA   DUNES   NATIONAL   LAKE- 
SHORE  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (HJl.  11455)  to  amend  the 
act  establishing  the  Indiana  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  lakeshore,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HH.  11455 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
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Lakesbore,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
November  5,  1966  (80  Stat.  1309) ,  as  amended 
(16  U.S.C.  460u),  Is  f\irtber  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Tbe  last  sentence  of  tbe  first  section 
of  sucb  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "  'A 
Proposed  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakesbore', 
dated  September  1966,  and  bearing  tbe  num- 
ber ■LNPNE-1008-ID"  "  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "  Boundary  Map,  Indiana  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakesbore',  dated  December  1975,  and 
be«u-lng  the  number  '626-91004'  ". 

(2)  Section  3  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
inserting  the  following  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence;  "By  no  later  than  January  1,  1977, 
the  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  a  detailed  description  of  the  bound- 
aries of  the  lakesbore  and  shall  from  time  to 
time  so  publish  any  additional  boundary 
changes  as  they  may  occur.". 

(3)  (a)  Section  4(a)  of  such  Act  is  hereby 
repealed,  and  subsection  4(b)  is  redesignated 
as  section  4. 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  4  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  immediately 
after  "was  begun  before"  the  following: 
"February  1,  1973,  or.  in  the  case  of  improved 
property  located  within  the  boundaries  de- 
lineated on  a  map  Identified  as  'A  Proposed 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakesbore',  dated 
September  1966,  and  bearing  the  number 
•LNPNE-lOOe-ID',  which  map  is  on  file  and 
available  for  public  inspection  in  the  office 
of  the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  before". 

(4)  Subsections  6(d)  and  6(e)  of  such  Act 
are  hereby  repealed. 

(5)  (a)  Section  6(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  revising  the  first  sentence  there- 
of to  read  as  follows:  "Any  owner  or  own- 
ers, having  attained  age  of  majority,  of  Im- 
proved property  on  the  date  of  Its  acquisition 
by  the  Secretary  may,  as  a  condition  to  such 
acquisition,  retain  the  right  of  use  and  oc- 
cupancy of  the  improved  property  for  non- 
commercial residential  purposes  for  a  term 
ending  on  the  death  of  the  owner  or  the 
death  of  his  or  her  spouse,  whichever  occurs 
last,  or  for  a  term  of  twenty-five  years,  or 
for  such  lesser  term  as  the  owner  or  owners 
may  elect  at  the  time  of  acquisition  by  the 
Secretary.". 

(b)  Section  6  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  inserting  the  following  new 
subsection  (c) : 

"(c)  Nonpayment  of  property  taxes,  valid- 
ly assessed,  on  any  retained  right  of  use  and 
occupancy  shall  be  grounds  for  termination 
of  such  right  by  the  Secretary.  In  the  event 
the  secretary  terminates  a  right  of  use  and 
occupancy  under  this  subsection  he  shall 
pay  to  the  owners  of  the  retained  right  so 
terminated  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  portion  of  said  right 
which  remained  unexpired  on  the  dat«  of 
termination.". 

(6)  Section  8(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
(A)  by  striking  out  "seven  members"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "eleven  members", 
and  (B)  by  striking  out  "and"  immediately 
after  "State  of  Indiana;",  and  (C)  by  strik- 
ing out  "Portage,"  Immediately  after  "Dun« 
Acres,"  and  (D)  by  inserting  Immediately 
after  "designated  by  the  Secretary"  the  fol- 
lowing: ":  (7)  one  member  who  Is  a  year- 
round  resident  of  the  city  of  Gary  to  be  ap- 
pointed from  recommendations  made  by  the 
mayor  of  such  city;  (8)  one  member  who  Is 
a  year-round  resident  of  the  towns  of  High- 
land. Grlfflth,  or  Scherervllle  to  be  appointed 
from  recommendations  made  by  the  board 
of  trustees  of  such  towns:  (9)  one  member 
who  is  a  year-round  resident  of  the  city  of 
Portage  to  be  appointed  from  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  mayor  of  such  city;  and 
(10)  one  member  who  holds  a  reservation  of 
use  and  occupancy  and  is  a  year-round  resi- 
dent within  the  lakesbore  to  be  designated 
by  the  Secretary.". 

(7)  Section  10  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "There  are  hereby  author- 


ized to  be  appropriated  such  butoa  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  but  not  more  than  988,014,400  for 
the  acquisition  of  lands  and  Interests  in 
lands,  and  not  more  than  $8,600,000  for  de- 
velopment. By  December  31.  1977.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  develop  and  transmit  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of 
the  United  States  Congress  a  final  master 
plan  detailing  tbe  development  of  the  na- 
tional lakesbore  consistent  with  the  pres- 
ervation objectives  of  this  Act.  indicating: 
"(1)  the  facilities  needed  to  accommodate 
the  health,  safety,  and  recreation  needs  of 
the  visiting  public; 

"(2)  the  location  and  estimated  cost  of  all 
facilities,  together  with  a  review  of  the  con- 
sistency of  the  master  plan  with  State,  area- 
wide,  and  local  governmental  development 
plans;  and 

"(3)  the  projected  need  for  any  additional 
facilities  within  the  national  lakesbore.". 

(8)  Such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following : 

"Sec.  11.  (a)  With  respect  to  those  por- 
tions of  the  lakesbore  authorized  for  acquisi- 
tion by  the  Ninety-fourth  Congress  any  ac- 
quisition of  lands  or  interests  therein  shall 
not  diminish  any  existing  (as  of  March  1. 
1975)  rights-of-way  or  easements  which  are 
necessary  for  high  voltage  electrical  trans- 
mission, pipelines,  water  mains,  or  line-haul 
railroad  operations  and   maintenance. 

"(b)  Subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  deems  advisable  to  protect  the 
natiiral  and  recreational  values  for  which  the 
lakesbore  was  established,  he  may  permit 
widening  of  rights-of-way  or  easements  exist- 
ing on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
across  areas  II-E  and  II-F  as  designated  on 
such  map  numbered  626-91004  for  State, 
county,  city  or  private  roads;  or  for  electric 
utilities,  pipelines,  water  mains,  or  conveyors. 
"Sec.  12.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  prohibiting  any  otherwise 
legally  authorized  cooling,  process,  or  surface 
drainage  Into  the  part  of  the  Little  Calumet 
River  or  Burns  Waterway  located  within  the 
lakesbore. 

"(b)  The  authorization  of  lands  to  be 
added  to  the  lakesbore  by  the  Ninety-fourth 
Congress,  as  indicated  on  map  numbered 
626-91004  and  the  administration  of  such 
lands  as  part  of  the  lakesbore  shall  in  and 
of  Itself  in  no  way  operate  to  render  more 
restrictive  the  application  of  Federal,  State, 
or  local  air  and  water  pollution  standards 
to  the  uses  of  property  outside  the  bound- 
aries of  the  lakesbore,  nor  shall  it  be  con- 
strued to  augment  the  control  of  water  and 
air  pollution  sources  In  the  State  of  Indiana 
beyond  that  required  pursuant  to  applicable 
Federal,  State,  or  local  law. 

"Sec.  13.  The  Secretary  shall  accept  the 
donation  of  a  scenic  easement  for  unit  II-A. 
as  designated  on  the  map  referenced  in  sec- 
tion 1  of  thU  Act  (and  as  further  detailed 
on  drawing  number  MS-150,  Property  Plat. 
Bailly  Generating  Station  Nuclear  1,  North- 
ern Indiana  Public  Service  Company,  dated 
June  1975),  subject  to  the  completed  nego- 
tiation and  donation  within  six  months  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  of  a 
scenic  easement  for  such  unit  which  shall 
be  satisfactory  to  him  and  the  donor.  Such 
easement  shall  contain  provisions  for  ade- 
quate protection  of  unit  II-A  and  the  adja- 
cent Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakesbore  from 
all  forms  of  construction,  pollution,  degrada- 
tion and  adverse  Impact  from  whatever 
source  and  shall  preserve  for  the  donor  suffi- 
cient degree  of  dominion  and  control  to 
meet  all  requirements  of  part  100  of  title 
10,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  and  shall 
permit  the  donor  to  continue  the  use  and 
maintenance  of  all  structures  and  facilities 
existing  upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section  which  do  not  adversely  affect  the 
lakesbore.  The  Secretary's  authority  to  ac- 
quire unit  n-A  by  condemnation  Is  hereby 
suspended  for  the  six-month  period  pending 


satisfactory  negotiation  of  such  scenic 

ment  and  the  constmunation  of  the  dona- 
tion, and  shall  be  fully  restored  to  the  origi- 
nal boundary  of  unit  II-A  (as  shown  on  the 
map  referenced  Boundary  Map,  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakesbore,  dated  January 
1973,  numbered  626-91003')  upon  expiration 
of  that  six-month  period,  should  satisfactory 
negotiation  of  such  scenic  easement  and 
donation  thereof  not  be  consummated  within 
that  time. 

"Sxc.  14.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  be  au- 
thorized to  acquire,  by  donation,  or  nego- 
tiated purchase  agreeable  to  all  parties,  the 
remaining  lands  and  waters  between  Burns 
Waterway  and  the  eastern  boundary  of  area 
I-C  within  section  25.  township  37  north, 
range  7  west,  as  designated  on  map  num- 
bered 626-91003-A.  The  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  acqiiire  such  lands  and  waters  by 
condemnation  shall  be  suspended  on  tbe 
condition  that  the  Secretary  is  given  the 
first  opportunity  to  purchase  such  property 
or  Interests  therein  at  the  stated  price,  not 
to  exceed  fair  market  value. 

"Sec.  15.  The  Secretary  shall  construct  an 
adequate  safety  fence  along  the  eastern  edge 
of  area  I-C,  within  section  25,  township  37 
north,  range  7  west,  as  designated  on  map 
numbered  626-91003-A.  at  the  time  that  said 
land  Is  acquired. 

"Sec.  16.  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  submit,  in  writing,  to  the  Committees 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  to  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the  United 
States  Congress  a  detailed  plan  which  shall 
indicate — 

"(1)  the  lands  which  he  has  previously 
acquired  by  purchase,  donation,  exchange,  or 
transfer  for  administration  for  the  purpose 
of  the  lakesbore,  and 

"(2)  the  annual  acquisition  program  (In- 
cluding the  level  of  funding)  which  he  rec- 
ommends for  the  ensuing  five  fiscal  years. 

"Sec.  17.  The  Secretary  may  acquire  only 
such  Interest  in  the  right-of-way  designated 
'Crossing  A"  on  map  numbered  626-91004  as 
he  determines  to  be  necessary  to  assure  pub- 
lic access  along  the  banks  of  the  Little  Calu- 
met River  within  fifty  feet  north  and  south 
of  the  centerline  of  said  river. 

"Sec.  18.  The  Secretary  shall  enter  into  a 
cooperative  agreement  Mrith  the  landowner 
of  those  lands  north  of  the  Little  Calumet 
River  between  the  Penn  Central  Railroad 
bridge  within  area  n-E  and  'Crossmg  A' 
within  area  IV-C.  Such  agreement  shall  pro- 
vld»  that  any  roadway  constructed  by  the 
landowner  south  of  United  States  Route  13 
within  such  vicinity  shall  Include  grading, 
landscaping,  and  plantings  of  vegeUtion 
designed  to  prevent  soil  erosion  and  to 
minimize  the  aural  and  visual  impacts  of 
such  construction,  and  of  traffic  on  such 
roadway,  as  perceived  from  the  Little  Calu- 
met River. 

"Sec.  19.  After  notifying  the  Committees 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  United 
States  Congress.  In  writing,  of  his  Indention 
to  do  so  and  of  the  reasons  therefor,  the 
Secretary  may,  if  he  finds  that  such  lands 
would  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  purposes  for  which  the  lakesbore  was 
established,  accept  title  to  any  lands,  or 
Interests  in  lands,  located  outside  of  tbe 
boundaries  of  the  lakesbore  but  contiguous 
thereto  or  to  lands  acquired  under  this  sec- 
tion, such  the  State  of  Indiana  or  Its  political 
subdivisions  may  acquire  and  offer  to  donate 
to  the  United  States  or  which  any  private 
person,  organization,  or  public  or  private 
corporation  may  offer  to  donate  to  the 
United  States  and  he  may  administer  such 
lands  as  a  part  of  the  lakesbore  after  publish- 
ing notice  to  that  effect  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. 

"Sec.  20.  With  respect  to  the  property 
Identified  as  area  VI-B  on  map  numbered 
626-91004,  the  Secretary  shall  proceed  with 
the  acquisition  of  said  property  only  afttf 
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entering  into  a  cooperative  agreement  with 
the  State  of  Indiana  which  shall  specify  that 
60  per  centum  of  the  purchase  price  of  the 
property,  exclusive  of  the  administrative 
costs  associated  with  its  acquisition,  shall 
be  borne  by  the  State.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  may 
accept  title  to  the  property  with  the  restric- 
tion that  said  title  shall  revert  to  the  owner- 
ship of  the  State  If  the  property  ceases  to 
be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  national 
lakesbore.  Tbe  Secretary  may  enter  into  a 
cooperative  agreement  whereby  the  State, 
any  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  any 
nonprofit  organization,  may  undertake  to 
manage  and  Interpret  such  area  In  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  shall  consiilt  with  the  State 
with  respect  to  the  management  and  opera- 
tion of  area  VI-B.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second.       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Tay- 
lor) will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Elansas  (Mr. 
Skubitz)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Taylor)  . 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  8  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  11455  would  amoid 
the  act  passed  by  Congress  in  1966  which 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore. 

The  National  Lakeshore  is  located 
along  the  southeastern  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan,  not  far  from  Gary,  Ind.  The 
National  Park  Service  manages  the  area 
to  preserve  both  the  spectacular  high 
sand  dunes — which  are  its  namesake — 
and  numerous  other  natural  features. 
Years  ago  Carl  Sandburg  said: 

Save  the  dunes,  they  belong  to  the  people, 
they  represent  the  signature  of  time  and 
eternity. 

The  other  purpose  here  is  also  to  pro- 
vide a  significant  recreational  opportim- 
ity  for  the  many  millions  of  people  who 
live  within  a  short  distance  of  the  area. 
The  lakeshore  serves  the  Chicago  metro- 
politan area  as  well  as  the  urban  con- 
centrations of  northern  Indiana. 

The  great  difficulty  here  has  been  that 
the  dunes  are  located  In  a  highly  in- 
dustrialized area  that  includes  the 
largest  steel-making  complex  in  the 
world.  In  addition,  many  of  the  lake- 
front  lands  have  been  recognized  as  de- 
sirable homesites  and  there  are  now 
heavily  populated  developments  in  the 
vicinity.  Also,  the  proximity  of  the  Great- 
er Chicago  urban  area  intensifies  the  de- 
mands for  these  lands. 

But,  after  much  debate.  Congress  did 
act,  and  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore  was  authorized.  The  National 
Park  Service  has  now  acquired  most  of 
the  authorized  land,  and  the  area  is  be- 
ing readied  for  visitor  use. 

But,  many  people  recognized  that  the 
original  act  provided  for  an  area  of 
minimum  size,  and  that  many  significant 
resources  there  were  left  unprotected. 


Representative  Ed  Roush  introduced 
legislation  in  the  92d  Congress  to  expand 
the  lakeshore  by  about  5,400  acres.  In 
the  93d  Congress,  our  Subcommittee  on 
National  Parks  and  Recreation  held 
hearings  on  legislation  to  expand  the 
lakeshore.  Action  was  not  completed  on 
the  bill,  however. 

In  the  94th  Congress,  Representative 
Flo'td  Fithian,  who  represents  most  of 
the  dunes  area,  held  extensive  public 
meetings  in  the  local  area.  He  then  in- 
troduced a  compromise  measure  which 
would  have  expanded  the  lakeshore  by 
some  4,600  acres. 

Our  hearings  this  Congress  added  to 
the  extensive  record  we  developed  in  our 
previous  hearings.  We  found  that  the 
State  of  Indiana  had  also  recommended 
an  expansion  of  over  4,000  acres.  The 
Advisory  Commission  for  the  lakeshore 
recommended  an  increase  of  about  this 
same  size.  The  National  Park  Service 
testified  that  a  total  of  only  about  1,000 
acres  should  be  added  to  the  area. 

After  reviewing  all  this  testimony, 
members  of  our  subcommittee  made  a 
personal  inspection  of  the  lakeshore 
area.  So,  we  have  tried  to  make  our  own 
evaluation  of  all  the  many  positions 
taken  on  the  need  to  enlarge  this  area. 
It  is  apparent  that  there  is  general 
agreement  that  there  should  be  some 
change  in  this  area;  the  question  is  to 
determine  how  much  is  proper. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  bill  reported 
by  the  committee.  We  have  recom- 
mended that  about  4,340  acres  be  added 
to  the  National  Lakeshore.  This  is  less 
than  the  acreage  recommended  by  Con- 
gressman RousH.  It  is  less  than  that 
recommended  by  Congressman  Fithian. 
But,  I  believe  we  can  defend  this  bill  as 
a  reasonable  determination  of  what  is 
proper  for  this  area. 

What  criteria  did  we  use  in  modifying 
the  bill  in  committee? 

First,  we  considered  all  the  parcels 
recommended  for  addition  by  the  vari- 
ous bills,  and  rejected  those  which,  in 
our  judgment,  were  not  of  sufficient 
quality  to  be  part  of  a  national  park 
area.  We  deleted  a  detached  unit  on  this 
basis.  We  also  rejected  other  parcels 
which  we  determined  were  marginal  in 
quality. 

We  bring  before  you  a  somewhat 
amended  but  still  an  extremely  exp>en- 
sive  bill.  The  bill  would  increase  the  au- 
thorization for  land  acquisition  at  In- 
diana Ehmes  from  about  $35.5  million  to 
$89  million,  providing  a  net  increase  of 
nearly  $53.5  million.  The  bill  also  au- 
thorizes $8.5  million  for  development 
purposes. 

Second,  we  reviewed  the  original  act 
for  any  provisions  which  should  be  im- 
proved. I  want  to  csdl  particular  atten- 
tion to  this  aspect  of  our  work.  Our  bill 
would  now  amend  the  original  act  to 
permit  the  eventual  full  acquisition  of 
the  lands  within  the  lakeshore.  The  origi- 
nal act  did  not  permit  certain  residen- 
tial properties  to  be  acquired.  These  en- 
claves could  have  existed  forever.  This 
change  is  a  key  feature,  for  it  means  that 
in  the  case  of  the  Beverly  Shores  area, 
sJl  the  lands  will  eventually  be  available 
for  public  use.  Our  determination  was 
that,  with  this  change  in  the  existing 


statute,  the  acquisition  of  this  area  is 
justified  and  desirable. 

During  our  committee  deliberations, 
the  gentleman  from  Kan.sas  (Mr.  Sku- 
bitz) opposed  the  inclusion  of  the  Bev- 
erly Shores  unit  in  the  lakeshore  and 
this  is  a  very  expensive  unit  estimated  to 
cost  $23,740,000.  It  is  also  true  that  10 
years  ago  these  property  owners  opposed 
the  inclusion  of  this  unit  in  the  lake- 
shore  and  that  now  most  of  them  are 
requesting  to  be  included.  This  unit,  con- 
sisting of  652  acres,  includes  250  homes 
scattered  throughout  a  beautifully 
wooded,  park-like  area.  After  looking  at 
this  area,  I  was  strongly  of  the  opinion 
tiiat  it  should  be  included  in  the  lake- 
shore.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  the  hole  in 
the  donut,  an  oiclave  in  the  middle  of 
the  park.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the 
addition  of  this  area  would  probably 
mean  more  to  the  park  than  all  of  the 
other  additions  combined. 

Third,  we  attempted  to  include  spe- 
cific provisions  to  get  the  best  land  pro- 
tection for  the  Federal  investment  in 
this  case.  For  example,  in  one  area,  a 
drainage  into  a  fragile  bog  area  is  to  be 
protected  by  a  donated  easement.  In 
another  case,  the  State  of  Indiana  is  to 
provide  50  percent  of  the  purchase  price 
of  a  particular  unit  for  addition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  first  started 
consideration  of  this  measure,  it  was  a 
highly  controversial  issue.  But,  Oie  vote 
on  final  passage  of  the  amended  bill 
from  committee  was  34  yeas,  and  only  4 
najrs.  I  believe  this  demonstrates  that  we 
have  reached  a  position  that  practically 
everyone  can  agree  is  a  reasonable  solu- 
tion to  thii.  issue. 

It  is  important  that  a  final  decision  be 
made  as  to  the  lands  that  are  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  lakeshore  area  and  as  to  the 
lands  that  are  to  remain  available  for 
industrial  use  and  for  residential  use. 
The  controversy  has  gone  on  long 
enough. 

I  believe  the  work  of  the  committee  has 
produced  a  measure  that  will  better  pro- 
tect this  unique  area.  It  will  also  permit 
better  recreational  use  of  the  lakeshore. 
And,  finally,  it  is  a  solution  that  most 
of  the  affected  parties  can  accept.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  voting  to  pass 
HJR.  11455. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Elansas  (Mr.  Sebelius). 

Mi.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Skubitz)  for  yielding.  I  might 
say  that  I  know  good  and  well  why  the 
gentleman  is  3rielding  to  me  so  early  in 
the  debate,  it  is  so  that  the  gentleman 
can  have  more  time  for  rebuttal  when  I 
finish. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  bill  now 
under  consideration  by  the  House — KH. 
11455 — which  provides  for  some  long 
sought  and  fought  over  expansion  fm* 
the  current  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore. 

The  initial  lakeshore  was  fiercely 
fought  over  prior  to  its  enactment  by 
the  Congress  in  1966.  That  act  was  a  re- 
sult of  much  compr(»nise  between  pre- 
servationists and  industrial  expansion- 
ists. I  must  say  however,  that  as  I  now 
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view  the  lakeshore  today — a  decade  after 
its  initial  creation — the  original  job  was 
certainly  not  done  completely  enough  to 
bring  forth  a  viable  and  managable  lake- 
shore  for  either  natural  resource  protec- 
tion or  public  use.  The  existing  lakeshore 
is  not  sufiBciently  compact,  and  numerous 
high  caliber  natural  resource  and  poten- 
tial public  use  areas  remain  outside  of, 
but  adjacent  to  the  boimdaries.  These 
should  promptly  be  brought  inside  to  fin- 
alize the  lakeshore,  while  the  opportunity 
yet  remains  to  do  so.  It  is  that  objective 
which  this  bill  addresses,  and  I  believe  it 
addresses  that  situation  reasonably  well. 
Now  there  are  a  few  land  parcels  in 
this  bill  which  I  believe  are  of  marginal 
or  very  questionable  worth.  I  participated 
extensively  in  the  debate  which  prevailed 
over  nearly  every  individual  parcel  of 
land  proposed  for  addition  to  the  lake- 
shore.  I  offered  numerous  amendments, 
some  of  which  were  adopted,  and  some 
of  which  I  lost.  I  argued  repeatedly  that 
we  must  assure  that  the  high  caliber 
standard  for  lands  to  qualify  for  addi- 
tion to  the  National  Park  System  not  be 
lowered.  I  believe  that  several  parcels, 
now  in  the  bill  before  us,  do  not  qualify 
for  this  national  status  and  protection. 
But  correspondingly,  a  number  of  parcels 
were  rejected  over  that  same  argument. 
The  principal  areas  in  question,  however, 
were  not  the  large  or  most  expensive  par- 
cels.  Nearly  everyone  agreed   on   their 
inclusion. 

All  things  considered,  I  feel  the  lands 
included  in  the  bill  now  before  the  House 
are  principally  worthy  additions  to  the 
lakeshore.  The  full  Interior  Committee 
supported  the  reporting  of  the  bill  to  the 
House  by  vote  of  34  to  4,  and  I  am  one 
of  those  who  supports  this  bill. 

There  is  one  particular  parcel  included 
in  this  bill  which  has  become  the  sub- 
ject of  some  concern  late  in  full  commit- 
tee markup.  That  area  is  Beverly  Shores, 
an  area  of  about  640  acres  bearing  a 
price  tag  of  nearly  $23  million.  While  this 
one  parcel  amounts  to  a  very  substantial 
cost  of  the  entire  bill,  it  also  lies  as  an 
enclave  in  the  heart  of  the  lakeshore.  It 
has  natiu-al  resource  values  which  will 
be  of  great  value  to  the  lakeshore.  This 
bill  contains  provisions  to  assure  that  all 
privately  owned  lands  within  the  ex- 
panded lakeshore — including  Beverly 
Shores,  will  eventually  become  publicly 
owned. 

While  the  price  tag  on  this  entire  bill — 
and  for  Beverly  Shores — is  substantial, 
we  must  recognize  that  we  are  buying 
land  late  in  the  game  in  an  already  high- 
ly settled  and  developed  area.  The  little 
remaining  open  space  incorporated  in 
this  bill  is  naturally  going  to  be  quite 
highly  priced,  but  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  this  lakeshore  is  within  the  very 
short  reach  of  millions  of  people.  Only 
an  hour  from  Chicago,  the  cost  of  this 
lakeshore  on  a  per  capita  basis  for  po- 
tential area  users  is  relatively  small. 

Moreover,  acquisition  here  is  a  now-or- 
never  proposition.  If  we  are  ever  to 
preserve  the  small  remaining  open  space 
here,  we  must  not  wait  any  longer.  It  is 
my  feeling  that  this  bill  should  put  the 
final  cap  on  any  further  expansion  of 
the  lakeshore. 
The  acquisition  of  the  Indiana  Dunes 


National  Lakeshore  must  be  viewed  as  a 
long-term  investment.  We  caimot  afford 
to  not  take  this  final  step  of  commitment 
to  preserve  these  last  remaining  areas  for 
the  permanent  benefit  of  future  genera- 
tions. 

The  final  step  of  this  process  is  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation.  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  help  to  get  that  effort 
moving  onward  by  voting  in  support  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Pithian),  the 
principal  author  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  inform  the 
House  of  the  activities  in  which  we  have 
engaged  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor. 
More  than  a  year  ago  my  staff  and  I 
undertook  a  review  of  the  Indiana  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore  Park   problem.  In 
the  course  of  the  next  6  months  we  held 
hearings  in  the  dunes  area.  More  than 
147  individuals  from  all  sides  of  the  is- 
sue came  and  made  their  presentations. 
We  followed  that  with  a  marathon  ses- 
sion discussing  the  merits  of  the  bill, 
what  should  be  included  and  what  should 
be  excluded,  with  representatives  from 
industry    of    the    area,    representatives 
from  the  environmental  groups,  the  Save 
the  Dimes  Council,  town  boards,  and 
chambers     of     commerce.     Practically 
everybody  who  has  ever  had  anything  to 
say  about  the  Dunes  were  given  an  op- 
portunity to  have  a  hand  in  fashioning 
this.  Only  after  the  longest  and  most 
arduous  effort  at  bringing  about  a  com- 
promise do  we  bring  the  bill  to  the  House. 
I   want   to   thank    the    distinguished 
chairman  of  the  sulx^ommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Tay- 
lor) for  his  long  work  in  the  committee, 
and  the  work  that  has  come  from  this 
committee.  And  I  want  to  thank  Mr. 
Sebelius  and  Mr.  Ruppe  of  the  minority 
for  their  constructive  help. 

I  want  to  make  one  observation  that  I 
think  is  very  pertinent,  particularly  with 
the  concern  over  Beverly  Shores.  The 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Indiana  2  years 
ago  opposed  the  inclusion  of  Beverly 
Shores,  but  subsequent  to  that  in  going 
over  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  beach 
erosion  project,  which  approached  in  a 
one-time  treatment  $3V2  million  from 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  it  became  clear 
that  Oovemor  Bowen  was  in  favor  of 
some  other  solution. 

I  would  urge  those  who  consider  vot- 
ing against  this  bill  today  on  account  of 
the  cost  of  Beverly  Shores  to  look  at 
what  it  will  cost  us  if  Beverly  Shores  is 
left  out. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding. 

I  was  under  the  impression  that  the 
beach  in  front  of  Beverly  Shores  is  owned 
by  the  Government  now,  and  any  beach 
erosion  would  have  to  be  taken  care  of 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  That  is  correct,  I  would 
inform  the  distinguished  gentleman.  The 
Government  does,  and  that  is  what  I  am 
objecting  to.  The  Government  has  put 


$3V^  million  into  the  project  in  front  of 
the  beach.  This  bill  will  permit  the  nor- 
mal course  of  action  to  take  its  way  nat- 
urally, and  the  normal  currents,  there- 
fore, will  be  allowed  to  work  against  that 
beach,  once  it  is  in  the  park,  to  establish 
the  normal  curvature  of  the  lake. 

What  I  am  arguing  is  that  it  makes 
absolutely  no  sense  at  all  to  go  down 
through  the  next  decades  dumping 
money  into  the  revetment  project. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  just  like  to  take  this  time  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
for  the  help  that  he  has  given  with  re- 
gard to  this  bill.  When  he  was  elected  to 
Congress,  he  found  himself  in  the  middle 
of  a  local  controversy  which  had  been  go- 
ing on  for  years.  The  majority  of  the  park 
is  located  in  his  district.  Some  Congress- 
men in  such  circumstances  might  try  to 
dodge  the  issue,  but  he  faced  it  squarely. 
He  held  local  hearings.  He  listened  to 
people  in  his  district,  and  he  came  before 
our  committee  with  E>ositive  recommen- 
dations. He  helped  us  work  out  the  com- 
promise now  before  us,  and  his  construc- 
tive aid  is  one  reason  that  we  are  able 
to  bring  a  bill  here  which  the  committee 
was  able  to  perfect  by  a  vote  of  34  to  4. 
Mr.  FITHIAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
In  addition  to  that,  I  would  add,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  have  finally  arrived  at  a 
compromise  which  is  Indeed  supported 
by  all  sides.  This  is  a  bipartisan  piece  of 
legislation  which  is  represented  by  the 
vote  out  of  the  committee,  but  it  is  also 
a  compromise  which  is  indicated  by  the 
support  of  such  environmental  groups  as 
the  Audubon  Society,  the  Sierra  Club, 
the  Wilderness  Society,  and  the  Save  the 
Dunes  Council,  as  well  as  Midwest  Steel, 
Bethlehem  Steel  and  other  industry  in 
the  area.  It  is  truly  a  balanced  compro- 
mise. In  the  long  battle  to  save  this  great 
natural  treasure  two  statesmen  stand 
taller  than  the  rest. 

Two  congressional  leaders — former 
Senator  Paul  Douglas  of  Illinois  and 
Representative  Edward  Roush  of  Indi- 
ana— who  dedicated  themselves  to  the 
preservation  of  the  Indiana  dimes  de- 
serve special  recognition  for  their  inspi- 
rational leadership  and  devoted  deter- 
mination, which  has  led  to  the  creation 
of  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore 
Park. 

Senator  Paul  Douglas  and  Congress- 
man Ed  Roush  led  the  fight  in  Congress 
in  the  mid-1960's  to  create  this  national 
park.  Long  before  the  public  became  con- 
cerned with  environmental  quality  and 
preservation  of  dunes  and  wetlands,  these 
farsighted  legislators  waged  a  vigorous 
battle  to  preserve  the  Indiana  Dunes. 
Their  success  led  to  the  legislation  which 
created  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore  Park  in  1966,  a  park  of  about  8,000 
acres.  This  urban  national  park  is  truly 
a  monument  to  their  heroic  efforts.  The 
bill  we  act  on  today  would  not  be  before 
this  body  had  their  leadership  not  been 
exerted  over  the  years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
bill. 
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Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Ruppe). 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  sim- 
ply like  to  add  my  voice  to  some  of  the 
speakers  who  have  already  addressed 
this  body  and  say  that  I,  too,  support 
this  particular  le^lation.  I  believe  that 
it  is  a  well  shaped,  well  crafted  compro- 
mise on  the  part  of  a  bipartisan  group 
of  Congressmen  on  the  committee.  Cer- 
tainly the  Beverly  Shores  question  raises 
a  point  of  conflict  for  many  of  us,  but 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  desirability 
of  acquiring  Beverly  Shores  was  perhaps 
shaped  initially  when  the  legislation 
first  passed  the  Congress. 

At  that  time  Beverly  Shores  was 
totally  surrounded  by  park  acquisition 
and  there  was  a  public  strip  of  land  along 
the  shore  likewise  acquired  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  This  left  Beverly 
Shores  a  complete  island  and  as  the  resi- 
dents have  testified  and  have  stated  to  us 
on  our  field  trip  to  that  area,  it  gives 
them  as  far  as  the  beach  is  concerned 
limited  access.  They  have  had  to  fight 
their  way  through  hordes  of  tourists  that 
utilize  the  beaches  in  the  summer 
months.  They  also  have  no  protection 
for  their  property.  People  visiting  the 
Indiana  Dunes  area  have  trespassed 
upon  their  property  at  will.  There  has 
been  a  lot  of  damage,  a  lot  of  carnage,  if 
I  may  say  so,  by  those  visiting  the  shore 
areas  with  no  regard  for  the  rights  and 
values  of  the  property  owners  there. 

The  people  of  Beverly  Shores  won  out 
on  the  area  and  the  park  was  founded 
well  and  I  think  they  have  a  very  legiti- 
mate request. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Madden)  ,  the 
chairman  of  the  Conunittee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  leg- 
islation has  been  pending  in  one  way  or 
another  before  this  House  for  the  last 
20  years  or  thereabouts.  It  is  the  only 
piece  of  our  National  Parks  with  dunes 
and  sandy  shores  left  in  the  Middle 
West.  I  say  that  advisedly. 

On  Sunday,  the  Chicago  Daily  Trib- 
une in  an  editorial  stated  that  they  are 
looking  forward  to  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  today.  I  insert  in  the  Record 
parts  from  the  editorial  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  on  Sunday : 

Protect  thk  Dctnes  Lakeshoee 

On  Tuesday  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives 
Is  expected  to  vote  on  H.R.  11455,  provid- 
ing $55  mllUon  to  purchase  4,300  addition- 
al acres  for  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore.  The  bill  has  remarkably  broad 
support  for  anything  affecting  that  historic 
battleground  between  industrialists  and  con- 
servationists. Its  70  cosponsors  include  13 
Illinois  members  of  the  House,  from  both 
parties. 

The  two  big  battles  have  been  fought  and 
won.  There  is  a  national  lakeshore  of  5,600 
acres,  In  addition  to  the  Indiana  Dunes  State 
Park.  And  there  is  the  Burns  Ditch  steel  mill 
and  harbor  development.  With  those  two 
decisions  made,  on«  for  conservation  and  one 
for  industry,  no  all-out  victory  for  either  In- 
terest Is  any  longer  possible. 

The  areas  Involved  In  the  pending  bill  are 
numerous  and  for  the  most  part  small.  Three 
are  detached  parcels  of  land.  Illustrative  of 
some  aspect  of  the  natural  ttlstory  of  the 
area.  The  other  areas  wUl,  If  acquired,  round 
out  the  principal  national  lakeshore,  from 


Crescent  Dune  near  Michigan  City  to  the 
Miller  Lagoons  west  of  Marquette  Park  In 
Gary.  The  bill  provides  for  the  ultimate  ab- 
sorption of  Beverly  Shores  into  the  lakeshore, 
with  the  approval  of  most  of  the  residents. 

Sponsors  of  H.R.  11455  contend  plausibly 
that  many  compromises  have  been  made  In 
hammering  out  the  measure.  A  bill  to  enlarge 
the  lakeshore  by  6,900  acres  was  Introduced 
In  1971.  The  pending  bill  for  4,300  acres  lacks 
at  least  a  thousand  acres  that  conservation- 
ists strongly  desire. 

Bethlehem  and  National  Steel  and  North- 
ern Indiana  Public  Service  Ojmpany  would 
naturally  like  to  keep  for  their  own  purposes 
some  of  the  acreage  involved.  But  the  argu- 
ment that  the  existing  national  lakeshore,  a 
compromise  of  a  compromise,  urgently  re- 
quires rounding  out  as  a  protection  from 
present  and  potential  Industrial  and  residen- 
tial neighbors  is  a  cogent  one. 

To  the  general  satisfaction  of  a  vast  public, 
the  decision  to  have  an  Indiana  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  has  been  made.  No  other 
large  scenic  area  in  the  national  park  system 
is  as  close  to  the  homes  of  10  mllUon  people 
as  Is  the  Indiana  Dunes  Lakeshore.  The  pend- 
ing bin  to  augment  and  protect  this  lake- 
shore  has  the  supi>ort  of  the  three  congress- 
men closest  to  the  site — Ray  Madden  of  Gary, 
Floyd  J.  Pithian  of  Lafayette,  and  John  Brad- 
emas  of  South  Bend  and  presumably  of  a 
majority  of  their  constituents.  Action  to 
conserve  fragile  landscapes  and  habitats  on 
or  near  Indiana's  Lake  Michigan  shore  must 
be  taken  now  If  ever. 

The  arguments  that  the  optimum  uses  for 
the  acreage  Involved  In  H.R.  11455  are  for 
recreation  and  conservation  are  convincing. 

This  passed  the  Interior  Committee  by 
a  vote  of  34  to  4. 

The  pending  bill  to  augment  and  pro- 
tect this  lakeshore  has  the  support  of 
every  Congressman  in  Illinois,  I  think, 
with  the  exception  of  a  couple,  and  10 
of  the  11  Congressmen  in  Indiana. 

To  my  knowledge,  this  is  the  only  park 
legislation  in  the  33  years  which  I  have 
been  in  Congress  that  brings  a  park  to 
millions  of  people.  It  is  estimated  between 
10  and  12  million  people  in  the  Chicago- 
land,  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Indiana  area 
live  within  a  1 '72 -hour  auto  drive  to  the 
Indiana  dimes  lakeshore. 

If  this  Congress  today,  considering  all 
the  billions  of  dollars  that  have  been 
spent  for  parks  during  the  last  half 
century,  reject  the  Indiana  dunes  preser- 
vation, generations  in  the  future  will 
regret  it. 

I  remember  over  20  years  ago  people 
and  organizations  would  visit  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan  and  spend  their 
time  walking  over  the  sand  and  the  dunes 
which  took  millions  of  years  to  be  built. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  vote  in  favor 
of  this  great  recreation  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  America's  future  generations. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Syums)  . 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  to  the  distinguished  char- 
man  of  the  rules  committee — who  I  know 
would  not  want  to  leave  an  error  here 
with  the  Members  of  the  House — that 
their  are  43  members  on  the  Interior 
Committee.  I  do  not  know  where  he  got 
his  figures  about  the  vote  when  he  was 
saying  that  the  vote  was  40  to  4. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  thought  it  was 
40  to  4.  It  was  really  34  to  4,  which  is 
the  correct  figure. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 


1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  HiLLis). 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  11455,  and  strongly  urge 
its  passage  on  suspension. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  12  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  11455  authorizes  an 
expenditure  of  $53.3  million.  That  is  50 
times  more  than  the  administration  re- 
quested. It  is  $32  million  more  than  Con- 
gress authorized  for  the  creation  of  the 
Indiana  IXmes  National  Lakeshore. 

I  hear  my  colleagues  talk  as  though 
we  are  doing  something  new.  We  are  not 
creating  anything  here;  we  are  adding 
on.  They  have  the  lakeshore.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  President  has  never  vetoed 
a  park  bill.  This  bill  in  its  present  form  is 
a  likely  candidate  for  that  dubious  honor. 
Congressman  Gerald  Ford  voted  against 
the  bill  B.H.  51  in  1966.  Certainly,  there 
is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  would  lead  one 
to  believe  that  President  Ford  would 
change  his  mind.  The  administration  is 
strongly  opposed  to  the  bill. 

Let  me  review  a  little  history  for  some 
Members  of  this  House.  Ten  years  ago,  in 
1966,  the  Interior  Committee  reported 
and  the  Congress  passed  the  old  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore.  That  bill  was  one  of 
the  most  controversial  bills  in  the  In- 
terior Committee  that  I  have  seen  in  the 
Congress  since  I  have  been  here  for  14 
years.  The  hearings  held  on  the  bill  HJl. 
51  in  1966  were  not  perfimctory;  they 
were  in-depth  studies. 

Congressman  Morris  Udall,  who  was 
the  fioor  leader  of  the  bill,  said  in  the 
Record  of  October  11,  1966: 

HJt.  51  is  probably  the  most  controversial 
of  the  national  park  bills  to  come  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
during  the  89th  Congress. 

Congressman  Aspinall,  the  chairman 
of  the  Interior  Committee,  speaking  on 
the  bill,  said  this: 

Exhaustive  bearings  were  held  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  and  Recreation  Subcommittee, 
both  In  the  field  and  in  Washington.  Every 
conceivable  argument  for  and  against  the 
proposal  was  heard.  I  can  honestly  say  no 
other  park  proposal  has  been  given  more  In- 
tense consideration  In  this  session  of  Con- 
grees  than  has  HJt.  51. 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  I 
went  to  Indiana,  I  attended  the  hear- 
ings there;  I  attended  the  hearings  in 
Washington,  and  I  surely  agree  with 
what  Congressman  Udall  and  our  former 
colleague,  Wayne  Aspinall,  said. 

H.R.  51,  the  bill  we  passed  in  1966,  the 
bill  which  provided  for  the  creation  of 
the  Indiana  Dimes  National  Lakeshore, 
became  public  law  on  November  5,  1966, 
and  it  authorized  $27.9  million. 

We  have  since  increased  the  authori- 
zation by  $7.4  million. 

What  it  will  finally  cost  for  the  land 
purchase  authorized  in  the  initial  bill,  no 
one  can  accurately  say. 

HH.  11455,  the  bill  that  is  before  us 
now,  does  not  create  anything.  I  repeat: 
Does  not  create  anything. 

It  is  an  effort  to  expand  the  lakeshore 
authorized  in  1966,  even  before  the  land 
purchases  for  the  initial  project  have 
been  completed.  It  seeks  to  add  a  num- 
ber of  parcels  of  land,  every  one  of  which 
were  considered  and  rejected  in  1966,  be- 
cause they  were  found  not  essential  to 
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the  lakeshore.  Most  of  the  parcels  of 
land  which  this  measure  proposes  to  add 
are  not  even  adjacent  to  the  lakeshore. 
They  lie  across  the  railroad  tracks,  over 
which  scores  of  trains  pass  each  day.  and 
on  the  other  side  of  the  super  highway 
that  goes  through  this  area. 

Consider  Hoosier  Prairie.  It  is  more 
than  9  miles  away  from  the  recreation 
area,  and  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion can  the  inclusion  of  this  area  be  con- 
sidered essential  to  the  national  lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Taylor) . 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  The 
gentleman  realizes  that  the  State  of 
Indiana,  so  far  as  Hoosier  Prairie  is  con- 
cerned, has  appropriated  money  to  pay 
one-half  of  the  purchase  price.  This  is 
the  one  area  where  the  State  is  paying 
one-half  of  the  consideration. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Let  me  read  from  the 
report,  a  letter  from  the  Department : 

The  introduced  bills  would  also  add  the 
area  known  as  Hoosier  Prairie  to  the  lake- 
shore  as  a  detached  addition.  While  this  area 
has  been  recognized  by  the  Secretary's  Ad- 
visory Board  as  having  national  significance, 
its  addition  to  the  lakeshore  Is  not  recom- 
mended for  several  reasons.  Resource  man- 
agement practices  have  long  indicated  that 
a  prairie  such  as  this  Is  perpetuated  by  fire, 
a  situation  which  would  be  n^^l^p/u^possible 
here  owing  to  the  fact  that  iTls  partially 
surrounded  by  oU  storage  tanks  and  residen- 
tial development.  Additionally,  the  prairie 
exhibits  little  if  any  significance  for  which 
the  lakeshore  was  established.  Its  manage- 
ment could  only  be  accomplished  by  an 
agency  other  than  the  Service  owing  to  its 
physical  separation  from  the  remainder  of 
the  lakeshore.  Consequently,  we  recommend 
that  the  State  of  Indiana  seek  other  sources 
of  revenue  such  as  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  to  effect  the  prairie's  preser- 
vation and  numagement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  view  was  shared  by 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Madden),  back  in  1966.  He 
was  one  of  the  moving  forces  during  that 
discussion  in  1966.  The  question  was  bit- 
terly discussed  on  the  addition  of  these 
acreages  away  from  the  lakeshore. 

Let  me  read  what  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Madden)  said  during  the 
hearings.  The  Members  will  find  them  on 
page  286. 1  quote : 

The  demand  to  Include  areas  mUes  re- 
moved from  the  proposed  central  National 
Park  Is  impractical  and  if  insisted  upon  by 
the  proponents  may  Jeopardize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  much  needed  Dunes  National 
Park  ...  I  do  hope  the  committee  acts 
favorably  on  this  pending  legislation. 

If  the  hodgepodge  of  parcels  recom- 
mended in  this  bill  are  of  real  national 
significance — which  they  are  not — let 
them  fly  under  their  own  colors.  Let  the 
proponents  prove  they  are  worthy  of 
national  significance  instead  of  carrying 
them  piggyback  upon  a  project  to  which 
they  are  not  essential.  If  they  are  not 
of  national  significance,  then  let  the 
State  meet  its  responsibility.  Let  \is  not 
pawn  them  off  on  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  in  this  type  of  legislation. 

The  largest  and  most  expensive  ac- 
quisition in  this  bill  is  Beverly  Shores.  I 
heard  one  of  my  colleagues  speak  of 


Beverly  Shores,  that  it  is  right  In  the 
center  of  the  park,  that  we  have  to  take 
it  because  it  is  the  hole  in  the  donut. 

If  we  are  going  to  take  that,  what 
about  the  Ogden  IXmes  and  Dune  Acres? 

Beverly  Shores  is  a  fully  incorporated 
town  of  approximately  633  acres,  sur- 
rounded by  existing  Federal  lakeshore 
lands.  It  contains  280  moderate  to  excel- 
lent homes  with  all  the  services  provided 
a  residential  commimlty. 

During  the  1966  hearings,  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  told  us,  the 
committee  was  asked  to  purchase  not 
only  Beverly  Shores  but  Ogden  Dunes 
and  Dime  Acres  as  well.  The  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Uoall)  at  that  time 
correctly  explained  the  committee's  posi- 
tion on  this  proposal  when  he  said: 

As  amended,  the  boundary  of  Indlaiut 
Dunes  Lakeshore  will  include  about  11  miles 
of  beach  and  8.250  acres  of  land  ...  I  may 
add  this  contrasts  with  approximately  11,- 
300  acres  which  were  Included  under  the 
bin  Introduced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  first  figure  he  was 
referring  to  the  park  area  on  the  lake- 
shore. 

Then  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Udall)  made  this  significant  state- 
ment: 

All  of  us  were  sorry  that  the  area  had  to 
be  so  drastically  cut,  but  a  niunber  of  con- 
siderations led  to  this  action.  One  of  the 
reasons  was  the  desire  of  members  of  the 
committee  to  keep  the  lakeshore  as  compact 
as  possible  and  to  avoid  Including  In  It  a 
number  of  detached  areas.  Another  was  their 
desire  to  avoid  appearing  to  Inflate  the  acre- 
age by  Including  in  it  a  lot  of  high-priced 
property  that  could  probably  not  be  devel- 
oped for  recreation  purposes  In  any  event. 
A  good  example  of  this  U  the  660  acres  In 
the  town  of  Beverly  Shores  that  have  been 
omitted  from  the  national  lakeshore. 

Who  Is  against  it,  then? 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during 
the  markup  of  H.R.  51  it  was  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  who  pro- 
posed that  Beverly  Shores  be  excluded. 
The  motion  carried,  and  Beverly  Shores 
was  excluded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  interesting  colloquy 
took  place  between  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  and  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Taylor),  on 
June  7,  1966,  as  disclosed  on  page  49  of 
the  hearings : 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  Beverly  Shores  area  Is  a 
highly  developed  residential  area? 

Mr.  Udall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tatlor.  Many  beautiful  homes? 

Mr.  Udall.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  way  the  map  Is  now 
drawn.  It  is  not  accessible  by  rail. 

Mr.  Udall.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Taylor.  It  Is  not  accessible  by  water 
transport? 

Mr.  Udall.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Therefore,  the  likelihood  of 
industry  coming  In  there  Is  very  remote. 

Mr.  Udall.  That  Is  right.  In  fact,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska  pointed  out  yester- 
day, this  would  give  you  an  enclave  within 
the  lakeshore  where  restaurants,  motels,  and 
service  faculties  might  be  developed,  with 
the  consent  of  local  zoning  authorities,  to 
serve  some  of  the  people  who  are  going  in 
and  out  of  the  beaches. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  what  I  thought 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr, 
Madden)  was  after  6  years  ago. 
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Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  i^>eaker,  will  tbe 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I 
used  the  gentleman's  name,  I  do  yield. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  always 
try  to  live  in  the  present.  I  must  point  out 
that  I  read  in  the  hearings  the  fact  that 
80  percent  of  the  residents  smd  property 
owners  of  Beverly  Shores  are  for  this  bllL 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  refuae 
to  yield  further. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  fin- 
ish. Eighty  percent  of  the  residents  in 
Beverly  Shores  are  in  favor  of  this  bill, 
and  I  want  to  emphasize  that  point. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
that  I  would  not  blame  them,  because 
when  one  can  sell  his  property,  get  his 
money,  and  then  get  a  25-year  leaseback 
at  about  1  percent  a  year  and  have  the 
Government  pick  up  the  chip  for  the 
operation  of  the  town,  for  the  fire  de- 
partment, the  sewer  lines,  the  schools, 
the  roads,  the  police,  and  whatever  else 
Is  needed,  brother,  they  have  the  best  of 
two  worlds. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further  on  that? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  win 
not  yield  further  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  already  have  on  the 
books  land  acquisition  projects  author- 
ized for  both  the  National  Park  Service 
and  the  Forest  Service  totaling  some  $2 
billion  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund. 

We  also  have  on  the  books  today  de- 
velopment plans  for  already  authorized 
parks  totaling  $2.7  billion.  The  fact  is 
that  if  not  a  single  new  addition  were 
apjproved,  it  would  take  nearly  20  years 
to  pay  out  the  existing  authorizations 
for  land  acquisition  alone,  and  that  is 
not  even  mentioning  the  develcHiment 
backlog. 

Must  these  projects  stand  in  line,  those 
that  have  been  on  the  books  for  years, 
while  we  add  $51  million  more  for  suldi- 
tions  to  a  lakeshore  that  has  not  yet  been 
completed,  one  that  was  proposed  in  196« 
at  a  cost  of  $32  million? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point  this 
out  to  my  colleagues:  Already  this  year 
wc  are  putting  about  $300  million  into 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund, 
and  about  $77  million  of  that  has  been 
going  to  the  National  Park  Service. 

What  have  we  done  in  this  committee? 
Already  last  year  and  this  year  we  have 
authorized  for  Big  Cypress  $108  million, 
which  is  yet  to  be  paid;  Big  Thicket,  $62 
million;  Cuyuhoga,  $29.4  million;  and  we 
now  have  Alpine  Lakes  for  another  big 
chunk  of  money. 

Each  one  of  these  bills  has  a  proviso 
in  it  that  they  are  to  be  taken  or  that  it 
is  the  intention  of  Congress  that  they 
be  taken  in  the  next  5  years.  On  that 
basis,  $45  million  a  year  would  have  to 
go  out  starting  in  1977  for  these  projects, 
leaving  $30  million  for  aU  the  other  proj- 
ects on  the  books. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning, 
this  is  a  likely  candidate  for  Presidential 
veto.  If  there  was  ever  a  park  bill  that 
should  be  vetoed,  it  is  this  one.  We  should 
go  back  to  the  bill  that  the  Department 
sent  down,  filling  in  the  areas  we  missed 
before,  but  let  us  not  get  into  the  busi- 
ness of  trying  to  operate  a  whole  city. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the  bill  is  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Roush)  .  who 
has  been  introducing  bills  and  has  been 
pushing  this  project  for  years. 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ROUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  I  just 
want  to  point  out  that  Beverly  Shores, 
which  is  surrounded  on  four  sides  by  the 
park,  was  included  in  the  National  Park 
recommendations  for  the  park  in  1966. 
It  is  not  a  new  idea.  It  was  included  in 
the  Senate  bill  which  passed  In  1966. 
It  was  not  included  in  the  House  bill,  but 
the  residents  had  been  opposed  to  it. 
Now  they  are  supporting  it. 

The  bill  contained  no  power  of  emi- 
nent domain  at  that  time,  so  we  did  not 
think  it  wise  to  include  this  home  de- 
velopment area  then,  but  now  we  are  sup- 
porting that. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  ROUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sim- 
ply would  like  to  express  my  support  for 
this  very  important  bill,  carrjrlng  out  the 
policy,  enunciated  by  President  Nixon, 
of  putting  the  parks  where  the  people 
are. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
men from  Indiana  Mr.  Roush.  Mr. 
Brademas.  and  Mr.  Ftthian.  for  their 
outstanding  work  in  getting  this  bill  and 
working  the  various  compromises  that 
made  it  possible. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  the  subcommittee  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Taylor  for  the  woi* 
which  has  gone  into  this  legislation.  Mr. 
Skubitz  is  correct.  It  has  been  a  con- 
troversial piece  of  legislation.  The  com- 
mittee, however,  gave  diligent  attention 
to  the  various  controversies  which  at- 
tended its  deliberations.  A  compromise 
has  been  reached.  There  are  parts  of  the 
compromise  I  do  not  like.  I  would  have 
added  an  additional  1,000  acres  to  the 
proposal  but  I  recognize  that  there  must 
be  some  give  and  take  as  we  go  through 
the  deliberative  process.  Mi.  Skubitz  has 
asked  the  questions.  "Why  was  the  pro- 
posal controversial  hi  1966?  Why  were 
certain  areais  excluded?" 

I  should  like  to  take  you  back  to  those 
difficult  days  in  the  history  of  the  In- 
diana Dimes  National  Lakeshore.  The 
original  legislation  was  opposed  by  the 
Governor  of  Indiana — a  Democrat  by 
the  way.  It  was  opi>osed  by  almost  every 
industrial  interest  in  the  area.  The  Bev- 
erly Shores  area  inclusion  was  opposed 
by  a  majority  of  its  residents.  The  leg- 
islation was  opposed  by  the  former  mi- 
nority leader  of  the  House  in  whose  con- 
gressional district  a  majority  of  the  pro- 
posed lakeshore  was  and  is  located,  Mr. 
Halleck.  And  as  I  recall  it  was  opposed  by 
a  majority  of  the  minority  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  But  things  change;  attitudes 
change;  and  there  have  been  dramatic 
changes  since  1966. 

The  bill  before  us  today  does  not  have 
the  opposition  of  the  Governor  of  In- 
diana. Major  Industrial  interests  In  the 


area  are  now  supporting  the  legislation. 
Over  80  percent  of  the  residents  of  the 
Beverly  Shores  area  now  approve  the 
bill  which  Includes  their  "island."  The 
bill  before  us  is  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported by  the  Members  of  Congress  who 
represent  areas  included  in  the  bill.  A 
majority  of  the  minority  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  now  favor  the  legislaticm. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  things  have 
changed.  I  rise  today  in  support  of  H.R. 
11455.  a  bill  amending  the  act  establish- 
ing the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore  to  provide  for  an  additional  4.340 
acres  of  land. 

As  the  original  author  of  the  1966  act 
establishing  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore  and  the  chief  sponsor  of  legis- 
lation adding  to  the  lakeshore  since  1971 
this  bill  has  my  enthusiastic  response. 

This  bill.  then,  is  a  compromise  en- 
deavoring to  satisfy  the  varied  indus- 
trial, recreational,  ecological  interests 
that  are  involved.  Bethlehem  smd  Mid- 
west Steel  have  endorsed  this  bill,  as 
have  many  local  residents  and  those 
indefatigable  supporters  of  the  beautiful 
and  perishable  dunes  along  the  lake- 
shore. 

The  argimients  that  will  be  used 
against  this  bill  involve  the  cost,  esti- 
mated at  some  $50  million.  Obviously 
this  is  an  authorization  bill  and  appro- 
priations for  piut;hase  would  not  be 
forthcoming  in  a  single  year.  I  might  add 
that  the  same  arguments  were  used  back 
in  the  1960's  when  we  first  endeavored 
to  create  the  lakeshore.  The  question  to 
be  resolved  is  whether  the  additions  are 
worth  the  cost.  I  think  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  they  are.  Moreover,  we  cannot 
wait  as  the  natural  resources  we  would 
preserve  by  these  additions  are  vanishing 
and  time  will  not  make  those  left  any 
cheaper  in  cost. 

It  is  time  for  those  of  us  in  the  Mid- 
west to  enjoy  a  fully  developed  lakeshore 
which  will  be  a  recreational  area  within 
close  reach  of  some  10  miUion  people. 
This  is  the  first  urban  national  park.  Pull 
development  for  recreational  purposes 
requires  the  additions  that  we  would 
make  today.  Efforts  to  "save  the  dunes" 
and  the  surrounding  area  go  back  more 
than  50  years.  How  long  will  the  people 
in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  have  to 
wait  for  the  completion  of  this  natural 
lakeshore? 

Mr.  Skubitz  has  said  that  the  bill  does 
not  create  anything.  He  may  be  correct 
for  only  the  Creator  could  create  the 
over  4,000  acres  this  bill  seeks  to  include 
within  the  protection  of  a  national  lake- 
shore.  These  are  over  4,000  acres  of  in- 
describable beauty.  They  are  acres  of 
natural  environment  which  are  threat- 
ened by  man's  greed.  The  bill  before  us 
constitutes  an  investment  in  the  future 
that  we  must  make.  I  ask  your  support. 
Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolhia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Roncalio),  a 
member  of  our  subcommittee. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 
Mr.  I^ieaker.  I  take  this  1  minute  only 
to  say  to  my  colleagues  that  I  believe 
this  legislation  represents  a  classic  exam- 
ple of  the  counUess  dozens  of  hours  of 
Ironing  out  In  the  best  tradition  of  our 


Nation  the  myriad  differences  of  opinion, 
and  complexities  of  the  legislation,  and 
I  take  the  wdl  to  commend,  as  never 
before,  my  colleagues,  especially  the 
gentieman  from  North  Candina  (Mr. 
Taylor)  and  all  members  of  our  sub- 
committee on  which  I  am  honored  to 
serve,  as  well  as  the  minority  member, 
the  gentleman  from  Kanwas  (Mr. 
Skubitz)  and  his  colleagues  on  that 
side  of  the  aisle.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
ccMnmlttee  that  has  done  a  better  Job  of 
trying  to  write  a  piece  of  legislation  that 
will  have  a  more  lasting  and  excellent 
effect  than  this  legislatimi.  I  urge  Its 
adoption. 

If  it  takes  $80  mUUon  to  do  it,  better 
than  10  times  more  than  it  was  10  years 
ago,  it  should  be  done,  and  at  least  those 
States  who  are  to  be  putting  money  into 
our  paries  should  do  It  now  and  not  wait 
imtil  10  years  hence  when  the  cost  will 
again  be  tenfold. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  11455.  the  Indiana 
Dimes  National  Lakeshore  Act  amend- 
ments. This  bill  would  add  about  4,300 
acres  of  land  to  the  existing  national 
lakeshore,  acres  selected  for  natural 
values,  buffer  protection  for  sensitive 
areas  already  in  the  park,  and  diversified 
recreational  opportunities.  The  proper- 
ties to  be  added  include  beach  land, 
dunes,  marshes,  a  river  corridor  and  sev- 
eral areas  of  geological  tmd  biologicsd 
significance.  \ 

As  long  ago  as  1916  a  resolution  was 
introduced  in  the  U.S.  Senate  to  estab- 
lish a  national  park  on  the  Indiana 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan.  That  resolu- 
tion was  designed  to  stop  the  encroach- 
ment of  industry  from  Cliicago.  The 
pressures  of  expanding  industrial  and 
recreational  needs  have  continued  to 
clash  in  this  area  since  that  time.  The 
construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
acted  as  a  catalyst  m  the  lingering  de- 
bate, as  did  the  development  of  a  deep- 
water,  international  port  adjacent  to 
and.  in  some  cases,  overlapping  the 
dunes. 

The  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore 
was  finally  authorized  by  Congress  in 
1966,  and  contained  about  8,700  of  the 
11,000  acres  originally  proposed  for  in- 
clusion within  its  boundaries.  Then,  as 
now,  there  were  profoimd  differences  as 
to  the  areas  tliat  were  most  deserving 
of  protection. 

Expansion  of  the  park — ^the  Nation's 
first  national  lakeshore — ^is  urgently 
needed.  Many  outstanding  natural  areas, 
such  as  the  Burns  Bog  unit  and  Miller 
Lagoons  and  Woods,  remain  outside  the 
current  boimdaries  of  the  park.  These 
areas  will  be  lost  to  industrial  or  residen- 
tial development  if  they  are  not  pro- 
tected. Since  the  lakeshore  was  created, 
many  hundreds  of  acres  of  unprotected 
dunes  have  already  been  destroyed,  as 
have  some  private  plots  within  the  park 
that  were  not  acquired  fast  enough  to 
avoid  the  bulldozers. 

In  addition,  many  of  the  fragile  eco- 
systems within  the  park  are  vulnerable 
to  nearby  activities  that  are  incompatible 
with  them,  activities  like  steel  mills,  a 
railroad  yard,  and  industrial  dumpsites. 
Buffer  zones  are  needed  to  protect  these 
ecosystems  from  damage. 
Finally,  expansion  of  the  park  is  nee- 
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essary  if  It  Is  to  adequately  serve  the 
recreational  needs  of  the  more  than  10 
million  people  living  within  100  miles  of 
It  and  who  now  have  an  insufficient  num- 
ber of  high  quality  recreation  sites  from 
which  to  choose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  acreage  included  in 
this  bill  is  the  result  of  many  months  of 
discussion  and  compromise  between  the 
parties  with  competing  interests  in  the 
parkland.  It  is  supported  by  all  but  1 
member  of  the  11-man  House  delegation. 
The  ability  and  opportunity  to  acquire 
additional  lands  for  inclusion  in  the  park 
diminish  with  each  successive  year.  Now 
is  the  time  to  act  to  expand  the  park  so 
that  it  contains  all  of  the  areas  worthy 
of  protection  and  necessary  to  make  it 
one  of  the  outstanding  parks  in  the 
United  States.  H.R.  11455  would  achieve 
those  goals,  and  I  urge  its  adoption  to- 
day. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  speak  in  support  of  the  Indiana  Dunes 
bill  and  to  express  my  appreciation  to  my 
colleague.  Congressman  Fithian,  who  in- 
troduced this  bill.  His  understanding  of 
the  needs  of  his  constituents  and  his  will- 
ingness to  take  on  the  industrial  giants 
in  and  out  of  his  district  are  to  be  com- 
mended. I  admire  his  courage. 

I  have  long  been  a  supporter  of  the 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  Park. 
Even  though  I  am  not  from  Indiana,  the 
dunes  are  a  familiar  sight  to  me,  as  they 
are  to  my  constituents  and  to  thousands 
of  other  midwestemers  who  visit  and  en- 
joy the  dunes  each  year.  The  dunes  are 
not  just  an  Indiana  treasure,  they  are  a 
national  treasure  to  be  protected  and  de- 
veloped for  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
Nation's  citizens. 

When  Congress  created  the  Indiana 
Dimes  National  Lakeshore  Park  in  1966, 
not  all  of  the  dunes  area  was  protected. 
Industry  has  continued  to  bulldoze  land 
not  included  in  the  1966  legislation,  and 
conservationists  have  continued  to  flght 
for  every  piece  of  remaining  dunes  prop- 
erty. Action  must  be  taken  now  to  permit 
industry  and  ecology  to  live  side  by  side. 
The  battle  between  the  conservationists 
and  the  industrialists  for  the  precious 
land  along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  must  come  to  a  just  conclu- 
sion. We  can  provide  for  industry's  need 
for  expansion  and  for  the  public's  need 
for  a  place  to  escape  from  the  congestion 
and  pollution  of  urban  America.  This  bill 
is  supported  by  the  Save  the  Dunes 
Council,  Audubon  Society,  Sierra  Club, 
Wilderness  Society,  Izaak  Walton 
League,  Midwest  Steel  Co.,  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.,  and  the  Northern  Indiana 
Power  Co. 

H.R.  11455  is  a  good  bill,  and  I  support 
it.  But  as  good  as  it  is,  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  see  fit  to  expand  the  dunes  land  to 
be  protected.  Pour  additional  sections  of 
land  are  essential  to  the  completion  of 
the  park.  There  should  be  restoration 
of  full  acquisition  authority  for  the 
Green  Belt  area,  as  originally  appeared 
in  the  Fithian  bill.  This  would  provide 
needed  buffer  protection.  Second,  200 
acres  of  high  wooded  dune  land  the  bal- 
ance of  unit  I-B,  the  Glacial  Lake  Dunes 
should  be  added  to  the  park.  Third 
Nipissing  Dune  land,  a  type  of  natural 
land  form  not  now  part  of  the  park 
should  be  included  in  the  park  lands 


Finally,  the  balance  of  I-A  East,  which 
is  adjacent  to  the  existing  park  and 
which  is  scheduled  to  be  subdivided  into 
prestige  lots,  should  remain  a  public 
recreation  area  for  the  millions  of  people 
who  live  near  the  park.  With  these  addi- 
tions, we  can  preserve  the  natural  areas, 
broaden  recreation  areas,  and  provide 
for  industry's  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  probably  the  last 
opportunity  we  will  have  to  preserve  this 
precious  national  resource  for  us  all.  As 
the  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning  states: 

Land  ...  Is  the  one  thing  they  aren't 
making  any  more  of. 

We  must  act  today.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  in  favor  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  measure  now 
pending  before  us,  H.R.  11455,  to  com- 
plete the  expansion  of  the  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lake.shore. 

This  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not 
only  of  great  significance  to  the  people 
0?  my  congressional  district,  but  also  to 
all  the  people  of  Indiana  and  the  entire 
midwestern  region  of  our  country. 

Before  reviewing  some  of  the  issues  in- 
yclved  in  this  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  those  vision- 
ary Members  of  Congress  and  citizens 
of  Indiana  whose  tireless  efforts  over  the 
past  20  years  have  prevented  the  destruc- 
tion and  loss  of  one  of  the  Nation's  great 
natural  resources. 

In  particular,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Interior 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Haley)  ,  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  National  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion Subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Taylor*,  and  to 
the  subcommittee's  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member,  the  gentleman 
fr.-m  Kansas  (Mr.  SEBELrus). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  thank 
three  of  our  distinguished  Hoosier  col- 
leagues who  have  vigorously  championed 
this  legLslation :  The  Hon.  Riy  J.  Mad- 
DFN,  J.  Edward  Roush.  and  Floyd  J. 
Fithian. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Buell.  the  first  president 
of  the  Save  the  Dunes  Council,  her  suc- 
cessor, Mrs.  Sylvia  Troy,  and  Thomas 
Dustin.  the  first  chairman  of  the  Indi- 
ana Dunes  National  Lakeshore  Advisory 
Commission  deserve  special  recogni- 
tion for  their  herculean  efforts  in  the 
establishment  of  the  lakeshore. 

The  advocacy  of  these  leaders  and 
many  other  dedicated  persons  of  a  na- 
tional park  to  preserve  the  dunes, 
marshes,  and  geological  phenomena 
along  the  lakeshore  has  resulted  in  a 
superb  natural  legacy  that  will  accrue 
to  the  benefit  of  future  generations — a 
legacy  this  legislation  seeks  to  enhance. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  in  the  earliest  days 
of  Indiana's  statehood  that  trapper  Jo- 
seph Bailey  became  the  first  settler  on 
this  sand-dune-covered  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  through  which  the  Calumet 
and  Little  Calumet  Rivers  flowed— a 
wilderness  of  rare  beauty  and  tranquil- 
ity in  that  year  of  1822. 

In  1916  Stephen  Tyng  Mather,  the 
first  director  of  the  new  National  Park 
Service,  recommended  a  national  park 


be  created  on  the  Indiana  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan,  and  the  next  year  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Franklin  K.  Lane  passed 
along  this  recommendation  to  the  XJS. 
Senate. 

But — with  the  exception  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  popular  Indiana  Dunes 
State  Park  in  1923— it  was  not  until 
President  Johnson  signed  Public  Law 
89-761  in  November  1966  that  there  was 
established  a  national  lakeshore  along 
the  Indiana  tip  of  Lake  Michigan. 

But  large  expanses  of  the  unspoiled 
shore  were  not  Included  when  the  orlg- 
inal  legislation  was  passed  in  1966.  Now 
is  the  time  for  these  areas  to  be  included 
if  they  are  to  remain  monuments  to  nat- 
ural history  and  suitable  for  recreation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  touch  on  these  two 
reasons  for  preservation— saving  a  last- 
ing monument  of  natural  history,  and 
guaranteeing  land  for  recreation. 

During  the  last  great  ice  age,  the  re- 
gion of  the  country  I  represent  was  cov- 
ered by  glacier.  Its  melting  formed  Lake 
Michigan,  along  the  shoreline  of  which 
magnificent  dimes  were  created  out  of 
ridges  formed  by  the  receding  glacier. 
Winds  off  of  the  lake  caused  the  fore- 
dunes  along  the  lake  to  rise  to  heights 
of  200  feet  while  the  lower  inland  dunes 
straddled  poorly  drained  plains  which 
gradually  developed  into  bogs  and 
marshes. 

One  can  go  on  describing  these  rare 
phenomena  but  I  think  the  picture  I 
present  is  enough  to  illustrate  that  this 
is  an  area  so  unique  that  its  preservation 
as  one  of  the  world  s  greatest  labora- 
tories of  geology,  plant  ecology,  and  en- 
vironmental education  is  essential. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  this  nat- 
ural history  value,  the  lakeshore  has 
enormous  recreational  value.  The  area 
is  the  center  of  a  circle  with  a  100-mile 
radius  in  which  approximately  10  million 
people  live.  It  is  witliin  a  few  hours  drive 
from  such  major  cities  as  Rockford  and 
Chicago,  111.,  and  South  Bend.  Fort 
Wayne.  Gary,  and  East  Chicago,  Ind. 

Needless  to  say.  people  in  our  Nation's 
third  largest  metropolitan  area  are  go- 
ing to  be  looking  for  recreational  facU- 
tles  closer  and  closer  to  home.  We  must 
make  sure  that  the  land  will  be  there  to 
accommodate  them.  But  action  is  needed 
quickly  to  preserve  the  important  par- 
cels of  land  in  northwestern  Indiana  in- 
cluded in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  critical  time  for 
the  lakeshore.  I  feel  compelled  to  close 
with  the  words  of  the  poet  who  knew  the 
Midwest  so  well — Carl  Sandburg.  He 
wrote: 

The  Dunes  are  to  the  Midwest  what  the 
Grand  Canyon  Is  to  Arizona  and  Yosemlte 
l^to  California.  They  constitute  a  signa- 
ture of  time  and  eternity:  Once  lost  the 
loss  would  be  Irrevocable. 

We  must  act  now  to  prevent  such  a 
loss. 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  the  vote  for  final  passage.  I  would 
have  voted  in  favor  of  the  bill.  H.R. 
11455.  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore 
Act  Amendments.  I  preferred  a  stronger. 
more  protective  bill,  along  the  lines  orig- 
inally proposed  by  Congressman  Edwakd 
RousH,  but  the  present  compromise  bill 
Is  satisfactory. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  All  time 
has  expired. 

The  question  Is  on  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Taylor)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  B.S..  11455. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  clause  3(b)  of  rule 
XXVII  and  the  prior  aimouncement  of 
the  Chair,  further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  California 
withdraw  his  point  of  order  that  there  is 
no  quorum? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes.  I  do,  Mr. 
Speaker. 


LIBRARY   OF   CONGRESS    MADISON 
MEMORIAL  BUILDING 

Mr.  RONCAUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  11645)  to  amend  the  act  of  Oc- 
tober 19.  1965.  to  provide  additional  au- 
thorization for  the  Library  of  Congress 
James  Madison  Memorial  Building. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.  11645 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint 
resolution  to  authorize  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  to  construct  the  third  Library  of 
Congress  building  In  square  732  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  be  named  the  James 
Madison  Memorial  BuUdlng  and  to  contain 
a  Madison  Memorial  Hall,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  October  19,  1965  (79  SUt. 
986;  Public  Law  89-260),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$90,000,000"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$123,000,000". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Roncalio) 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Walsh)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes each. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Roncalio)  . 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume,  not 
to  exceed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  1965  the  Congress  recognized  the 
pressing  need  for  an  additional  Library 
of  Congress  by  enacting  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
to  construct  the  third  Library  of  Con- 
gress building  on  property  adjacent  to 
the  Cannon  House  Office  Building  at  a 
cost  of  $75  million.  The  building  is  to 
be  named  in  honor  of  James  Madison  the 
fourth  President  of  the  United  States 
and  to  contain  a  suitable  memorial  haU 
honoring  him. 
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In  1970,  the  Congress  enacted  legisla- 
tion. Public  Law  91-214,  increasing  the 
estimated  cost  to  $90  million  and  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  the  third  Library  of 
Congress  Building  for  genersJ  office 
building  piuT>oses.  The  increase  was 
caused  by  the  delay  in  appropriating  the 
funds  for  the  facility  in  a  timely  fashion. 
As  an  example,  during  the  period  from 
1965  through  1969  only  $500,000  had  been 
appropriated  for  the  preparation  of  pre- 
liminary plans  and  designs.  This  coupled 
with  the  rapidly  escalating  construction 
costs  accounted  for  the  increase. 

H.R.  11645  would  authorize  an  addi- 
tional $33  million  for  completion  of  the 
James  Madison  Memorial  Building. 
Phase  four  of  the  construction  project — 
the  interior  and  related  work — is  what 
remains  to  be  contracted  for.  Because 
of  escalating  construction  costs,  how- 
ever, the  bids  which  were  received  in 
July  exceeded  the  funds  available. 

The  lowest  bidder  has  for  the  past  7 
months  extended  his  bid  upon  request 
of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  for  a  rea- 
sonable period.  It  is  my  understanding. 
he  cannot  continue  to  extend  this  bid 
again.  The  appropriation  of  $33  million 
contains  a  reasonable  amount  for  any 
contingencies  which  may  arise  during 
the  completion  of  the  project.  The  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  during  hearings  be- 
fore our  committee  assured  us  that  the 
building  can  be  completed  within  this  in- 
crease. Thus,  it  is  imperative,  if  the  Grov- 
emment  is  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  low 
bid,  we  approve  this  legislation  in  order 
to  avoid  higher  costs. 

The  Library,  having  long  outgrown  its 
two  existing  buildings,  has  staff  and  col- 
lections scattered  in  10  different  loca- 
tions in  Washington  and  nearby  suburbs 
at  a  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  of 
$5.4  million  a  year.  Books  are  piled  in 
every  conceivable  place;  research  facil- 
ities are  jammed  and  damage  to  irre- 
placeable collections  has  been  minimized 
only  through  great  care  and  ingenuity. 
Scholars  visiting  the  Library  are  also 
greatly  inconvenienced  due  to  cramped 
quarters  and  items  required  for  their  re- 
search not  readily  available. 

The  James  Madison  Memorial  Build- 
ing has  been  designed  for  the  Library's 
needs.  The  building  will  provide  1.5  mil- 
Uon  square  feet  of  well-planned  space 
needed  for  the  collections  and  will  afford 
efficient  working  conditions  for  the  staff 
of  the  Library.  This  building  must  be 
constructed  and  promptly  if  the  Library 
is  to  continue  to  grow  and  meet  its  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  Congress,  the  re- 
search and  academic  communities,  and 
the  Nation. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  is  being  asked  today  to  authorize 
another  $33  million  to  complete  the  con- 
struction of  the  James  Madison  Memo- 
rial Library  Building  as  an  annex  to  the 
Library  of  Congress.  I  agree  that  the 
funds  for  the  Library  addition  should  be 
authorized,  that  the  needs  for  the  Li- 
brary are  vast  and  that  additional  space 
is  now  necessary  and  has  long  been 
needed  and  requested. 

The  needs  are  fully  recognized  be- 
cause the  shelf  space  has  long  been  ex- 
hausted. The  very,  very  lovely  Jefferson 


Reading  Room  of  the  original  library 
of  Congress  has  long  been  cluttered  with 
a  multitude  of  desks  in  virtually  every 
nook  and  craimy.  Now  the  Congressional 
Research  Service,  formerly  known  as  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  has  hardly 
room  to  move.  There  is  a  piling  of  books 
in  every  conceivable  place  of  that  facil- 
ity, it  is  just  januned  full. 

Having  said  all  of  that.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  believe  that  the  House,  as  it  approaches 
the  legislation  for  additional  funds  for 
the  completion  of  the  annex  for  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  should  begin  consid- 
ering enacting  upon  an  equally  critical 
space  problem  that  confronts  the  House 
of  Representatives  itself.  In  view  of  that, 
my  suggestion  is  that  this  is  the  ap- 
propriate time  to  examine  the  entire 
question  of  what  Capitol  Hill  is  all  about, 
what  its  purposes  are,  both  functional 
and  philosophical.  Unless  we  define  that 
purpose,  then  it  will  be  impossible  for  us 
to  set  any  realistic  or  meaningful  bound- 
aries to  the  proliferation  of  Federal  con- 
struction  on  this  Hill  or  elsewhere. 

Mr.  SIKKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  jneld? 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  am  very  grateful  to  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ctmducting  a  hear- 
ing in  the  Defense  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, but  I  do  want  to  take  just  a 
moment  or  two  of  time  to  say  that,  I  sup- 
port thep  roposal  to  complete  the  con- 
struction of  t^e  James  Madison  library 
Building  for  use  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

Whatever  additional  space  is  needed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  can  and 
should  be  provided  in  an  orderly  way  af- 
ter being  designed  for  the  ^leciflc  pur- 
poses for  a  congressional  office  building. 
To  convert  the  James  Madison  Library 
into  an  office  building  would  be  a  waste- 
ful and  costly  process.  It  would  still  leave 
a  serious  need  for  additional  library 
space. 

This  building  project  for  needed  Li- 
brary purposes  has  been  authorized  by 
the  Congress  since  1965  and  any  further 
delay  not  only  will  cost  the  taxpayers 
additional  money — a  most  important  fac- 
tor in  these  times  of  rising  costs — but 
will  seriously  impair  the  services  of  this 
great  Library  to  provide  needed  services 
for  the  Congress,  scholars,  other  librar- 
ies, and  the  Nation.  Across  the  street 
from  our  Nation's  Capitol  is  housed  the 
intellectual  heritage  of  this  country.  Con- 
gress itself  created  this  Library  as  its  li- 
brary and  has  extended  its  services 
through  law  and  appropriations  until  to- 
day it  is  in  effect  the  national  hbrary  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  no  doubt  the 
largest  library  in  the  world  and  it  per- 
forms more  national  library  fimctions 
than  any  other  library  in  the  world.  The 
collections  numbering  over  70  million 
items,  which  are  mostly  unique,  are  now 
inadequately  stored.  Books,  maps,  news- 
papers, and  other  library  items  are 
stacked  on  the  floor  and  in  rental  space 
that  is  less  than  adequate  for  their  pro- 
tection. Congress  owes  it  to  the  American 
people  to  provide  adequate  housing  for 
these  Library  materials. 

Most  Members,  I  am  sure,  are  aware  of 
the  fine  work  done  by  the  Congressional 
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Research  Service  to  assist  us  In  our  leg- 
islative duties.  Staff  of  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  are  presently  crowded 
into  poorly  ventilated  bookstack  areas, 
exhibition  galleries,  and  cellars.  This  can 
only  impede  the  work  of  these  specialists. 
The  James  Madison  Memorial  Building 
wiU  provide  the  needed,  efficient  space  for 
the  Congressional  Research  Service  as 
well  as  for  other  Library  operations. 

I  know  that  libraries  in  my  district  de- 
pend upon  the  Library  of  Congress  for 
their  technical  assistance  such  as  pro- 
viding cataloging  information,  auto- 
mated library  services,  and  certainly  one 
well-known  program  is  the  great  reading 
service  for  the  blind  and  physically 
handicapped. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  debate  about 
the  proper  usage  of  the  Madison  Build- 
ing has  delayed  the  completion  of  con- 
struction. It  would  not  serve  the  Congress 
well  to  contribute  to  any  more  delay.  The 
building  is  badly  needed  by  the  Library  of 
Congress;  it  has  been  designed  to  be  a 
library  building,  and  it  has  been  desig- 
nated as  a  memorial  to  our  fourth  Presi- 
dent. Certainly  it  would  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  American  people  to  enact 
the  legislation  that  is  before  us. 

There  are  many  alternative  proce- 
dures which  have  been  suggested  to  in- 
sure adequate  office  space  for  Members  of 
Congress.  They  should  be  considered  in 
proper  form  without  reference  to  the 
proposal  to  modify  a  building  which  is 
nearing  completion;  is  needed  for  its 
original  purpose,  and  would  be  costly  to 
convert  to  a  House  Office  Building. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  see  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Pritchard)  here,  because  I 
want  to  raise  some  matters  that  might 
require  his  response.  Several  months  ago 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  work  with 
the  eminent  gentleman  in  the  other  body, 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon) 
on  the  Joint  Library  Committee,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Nedzd. 
We  spent  several  very  pleasant  hours 
hoping  to  work  out  a  possibility  whereby 
employees  of  the  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  whose  duties 
are  to  work  daily  with  the  books  and  the 
shelves  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  and 
its  boolcstacks,  might  be  given  an  oppor- 
timity  to  move  their  facilities  from  the 
Cannon,  the  Longworth.  and  the  Ray- 
bum  Buildings  and  work  side  by  side 
with  their  colleagues  in  scholastic  re- 
search under  those  provisions  of  the 
Madison  Building  now  being  constructed 
for  research  employees.  It  was  the  hope 
that  we  could  work  out  something  of  this 
kind  and  thereby  render  a  displacement 
of  several  hundred  thousand  square  feet 
of  space  much  needed  for  Members' 
offices  in  the  three  Members'  Office 
Buildings. 

These  discussions  began,  and  they  were 
meaningful,  and  they  were,  I  believe, 
moving  together  with  some  degree  of 
progress  when  on  January  29.  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Pritchard* 
released  to  the  institutions  around  here 
and  the  press  an  attack  upon  me  which 
claimed  that  I  was  deliberately  stalling 
on  legislation  to  complete  the  James 
Madison  Memorial  Building. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gectleman  has  expired. 


(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Roncalio 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  The  gentleman  from 
Washington  warned  further  that  this 
would  result  in  bigger  bills  for  the  tax- 
payers. 

Let  me  add  then  and  there  that  the 
legislation  we  are  proposing  has  $5  mil- 
lion locked  into  it  as  an  excess  in  case 
of  any  additional  fees  for  continuing 
time.  The  release  went  on  to  say. 

It  has  been  more  than  a  month  and  a 
half  since  House  leaders  agreed  to  a  com- 
promise. .  . . 

I  now  ask  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington,  who  put  out  this 
press  release  what  compromise  he  is  talk- 
ing about. 

Furthermore,  the  press  release  said  the 
leadership  of  this  House  has  refused  to 
live  up  to  their  part  of  the  deal. 

I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Washington, 
what  kind  of  back-biting  is  that,  and 
what  deal  was  not  lived  up  to? 

I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  for  a  response. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  I  will  respond  at  a 
later  time. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  at  this 
point  the  press  release  referred  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  trom  Wyo- 
ming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  press  release  is  as  follows : 

PRrrcH/utD    Chides    Leaocrship    for    Library 

St  ALL 

Congressman  Joel  Pritchard  (R-Wash)  to- 
day charged  the  House  leadership  with  de- 
liberately stalling  on  legislation  to  complete 
the  James  Madison  Memorial  Library  Build- 
ing, warning  that  further  delay  will  re.ult 
In  a  bigger  bill  for  taxpayers. 

It  has  been  more  than  a  month  and  a  half 
since  House  leaders  agreed  to  a  compromise 
on  their  controversial  plan  to  take  over  the 
library  for  ofBce  space.  "But  so  far  they  have 
refused  to  live  up  to  their  part  of  the  deal." 
Pritchard  said. 

rntchard  and  a  number  of  co-sponsors  In- 
troduced legislation  December  4  to  flnl?h  the 
building  as  a  library.  Hearings  have  not  yet 
been  scheduled  by  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Buildings  and  Orounds. 

He  noted  that  unless  final  spending  ap- 
proval Is  given  by  Congress  by  February  21, 
the  lowest  bidder  will  have  to  pull  out  of  the 
project.  Rapidly  rising  costs  prevalent  In  the 
construction  Industry  have  pushed  the  ex- 
pense of  finishing  the  buUdlng  up  several 
million  dollars  since  the  original  bid  was 
submitted. 

"The  leadership  Is  fully  aware  of  the  Feb- 
ruary 21st  deadline."  Pritchard  said,  "and  I 
cannot  understand  how  It  can  Justify  slap- 
ping the  additional  bill  on  the  taxpayers." 

"Because  of  upcoming  Congressional  re- 
cesses, there  are  only  nine  legislative  days 
left — when  both  the  House  and  Senate  will 
be  In  session — until  the  lowest  bidder  drops 
out."  Pritchard  said.  "It  Is  ImperaUve  that 
the  committee  move  on  our  measure  Imme- 
diately." 

Mr.  RONCALIO  In  any  event.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  continued  our  discussions 
with  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Nnzi),  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  hoping  that  we  could 
work  out,  as  I  said,  some  possibility  of 
something  that  we  could  agree  upon,  not 
for  Members'  offices  In  the  Madison 
Building,  not  for  a  take  over  of  the  Madi- 


son Building  as  196  Members  of  this  body 
had  asked  the  Speaker,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Albert)  ,  to  do  less 
than  a  year  ago,  but  to  talk  about  where 
we  can  put  these  committees,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion, who  spend  every  day  of  their  lives 
working  with  Prentice-Hsdl  and  com- 
merce clearinghouse  textbooks  that  are 
released  f  rcHn  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Why  could  they  not  be  moved  out  of 
the  two  office  hallways  of  the  Longworth 
Building  and  make  room  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  most  of  whom  have 
less  than  12,000  square  feet  for  congres- 
sional offices,  while  Members  of  the  other 
body  have  five  times  as  much  space  for 
each  senatorial  office?  I  do  not  call  that 
a  Congress  of  coequal  bodies.  This  might 
have  been  worked  out  had  it  not  been 
for  those  so  prone  to  take  advantage  of 
publicity  with  frontpage  rollcalls  2  weeks 
in  a  row  and  the  other  things  that  were 
not  of  service  to  the  majority  and  the 
minority  to  work  out  these  difficult  prob- 
lems. 

This  legislation  should  pass.  Of  course, 
there  is  an  overrun.  So  was  the  Raybum 
Building.  So  was  the  FBI  building.  So 
was  the  Kennedy  Center,  so  was  the 
Hirshhom  Building,  so  was  anything  else 
built  in  the  last  20  years. 

I  leave  It  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Walsh)  whether  this  overrun 
is  in  order  or  not.  The  gentleman  had 
the  professionals  to  examine  the  items 
in  the  report. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  the  legislation,  I 
wish  it  had  been  offered  at  the  same 
time  as  this  was  gone  over  with  the  head 
of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wyoming  has  again  expired. 
(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Roncalio 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  I  additioniJ 
minute. ) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  con- 
ferred with  that  distinguished  gentle- 
man three  times  and  I  found  that  50,000 
or  60,000  feet  of  space  might  have  been 
available  for  our  people.  The  Library  of 
Congress  did  not  want  to  compete  with 
this  House  and  they  do  not  wish  to 
cause  us  any  difficulty.  I  think  it  ill  be- 
hooves this  body  to  take  advantage  of 
these  opportimities  to  backbite  the 
leadership  in  an  effort  to  solve  these 
problems.  Until  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress faces  up  to  the  proliferation  of 
this  body  and  abolishes  half  of  the  com- 
mittees and  half  of  the  subcommittees, 
we  will  have  to  put  up  with  this  bur- 
den of  the  shortage  of  space.  Someday 
we  will  abolish  half  our  committees  and 
dismiss  half  of  our  employees.  Then  we 
will  not  need  this  additional  space. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  including  my- 
self have  been  somewhat  concerned  about 
this  "edifice  complex"  that  keeps  mani- 
festing itself  in  so  many  ways  on  Capi- 
tol Hill.  As  is  pointed  out  in  the  gentle- 
man's report  accompanying  this  bill, 
originally  in  1965  this  building  was  en- 
visioned as  costing  $75  million.  Five  years 
ago  it  went  to  $90  million.  Now  we  are 
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being  asked  for  another  $33  million  and 
this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  end. 

The  gentleman  says  there  is  at  least 
$5  million  in  this  authorization  to  take 
care  of  any  cost  overruns.  WiU  this  cover 
furnishing  the  interior  of  the  building 
once  the  construction  is  completed  or  are 
you  going  to  come  back  and  ask  for  more 
money  for  ornate  desks  and  chandeliers 
as  in  the  Raybum  Building? 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  believe  on  page  2 
and  3  of  the  report  it  provides  for  mod- 
eling and  carving,  design  and  instal- 
lation of  decorative  screen,  design  model 
sculptural  fountain,  and  design  and 
sculpturing  of  two  bronze  medallions, 
architectural  and  engineering  services. 
There  is  an  itemization  of  what  will  be 
required  and  that  includes  a  contingency 
allowance  of  $5,876,000;  but  I  would  not 
take  an  oath  to  the  fact  they  might  not 
be  back  in  5  or  6  or  7  years  asking  for 
a  few  more  dollars  for  some  particular 
need. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  this  bill  does  contemplate 
the  complete  furnishing  of  the  building 
and  there  will  not  be  a  specific  request 
for  desks  and  things  that  cost  millions  of 
dollars  afterward? 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Let  me  say  that  this 
$33  million  includes  those  items  on  page 
2. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  do  not  see  any  fur- 
nishings listed. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  do  not  see  any  fur- 
nishings, either,  in  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  This  will  be  an  empty 
building  and  you  will  be  back  again  for 
still  more  millions  of  dollars? 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  leave  it  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  to  answer 
that. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  question  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land raises  was  very  thoroughly  exam- 
ined by  the  committee  when  we  had  the 
Librarian  and  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol before  the  committee.  It  was  antici- 
pated that  it  would  take  approximately  2 
years  to  complete  the  building  and  to 
furnish  the  building  appropriately. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Harsh  a)  ,  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber, went  into  that  proposition,  as  I  say, 
very  thoroughly  and  exacted  from  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  the  fact  that  the 
amount  of  money  of  $33  million  asked 
for  in  this  bill  would  be  sufficient  to  ac- 
complish the  completion  of  the  building 
and  also  the  fixtures  ahd  appurtenances 
thereto. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate that  response,  and  I  hope  that  we 
can  hold  the  committee  and  the  Library 
to  that. 

Is  it  also  true  that  this  facility  is  to 
include  a  rather  massive  private  execu- 
tive dining  room  that  will  not  be  available 
to  the  public?  How  much  will  that  cost, 
and  why  do  they  need  a  private  dining 
room  in  a  library? 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  The  new  building  in- 
cludes a  hall  which  will  be  a  tribute  to 
the  fourth  President  of  the  United 
States,  James  Madison  Hall.  How  much 
of  this  is  dedicated  to  the  Madison 
memorial,  I  do  not  know. 

It  will  Include  parking  for  385  auto- 


mobiles, not  1  of  which  will  be  allocated 
to  an  onployee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  will  include  1,500,000  square 
feet  of  space,  and  not  1  foot  of  space  did 
we  ever  demand,  but  150,000  square  feet 
of  this  we  hoped  could  have  been  worked 
out  had  we  been  given  an  opportunity 
to  continue  our  discussions  witii  the  Li- 
brary, with  the  Senators  involved,  with 
some  hope  that  we  could  have  displa.ced 
personnel  of  our  committees,  and  par- 
ticularly of  our  Joint  Committee  on 
Taxation,  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment, and  Budget  personnel,  might  have 
been  able  to  move  into  the  building 
along  with  the  congressional  people. 

As  for  the  eating  facilities,  whether 
they  will  be  open  to  the  public  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  assume  they  will  be  before 
and  after  the  hours  set  aside  for 
employees. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  The  only  reason  I  ask 
this  question  is  that  it  just  seems  to  me 
that  when  we  have  a  $40  million  or  $50 
million  cost  overrun,  we  ought  to  be  cut- 
ting back  on  the  frills.  If  an  executive 
dining  room  costs  millions  of  dollars  or 
himdreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  and  is 
included  in  this  building  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  could  be  better  put  to  uses  such 
as  library  research  and  book  space. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  would  object  to  the  dining  room.  It 
will  be  a  dining  room  and  have  facilities 
for  the  employees  of  Congress.  That  is 
the  only  information  I  can  use  to  answer 
the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  11645,  a  bill  to  authorize  an  ad- 
ditional $33  million  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  James  Madison  Memorial 
Library  annex.  This  bill  was  approved  by 
the  f  uU  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  by  a  unanimous  voice 
vote  after  receiving  the  endorsement  of 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  Mr.  Creorge 
White,  and  the  Library  of  Congress  Li- 
brarian, Or.  Daniel  V.  Boorstin,  both  of 
whom  appeared  before  the  committee. 

This  money  is  needed  to  complete  the 
interior  and  related  work  of  the  annex. 
At  the  present  time  bids  for  the 
completion  of  the  Library  have  been  ac- 
cepted and  with  this  authorization  an 
award  can  be  given  so  that  the  final 
phase  of  this  project  can  begin.  If  the 
additional  funds  are  not  authorized,  the 
bids  will  expire  and  new  bids  must  be 
solicited,  which  may  result  in  further 
increases  in  the  cost  of  this  building.  At 
the  present  time  the  contractors  with 
bids  in  for  the  final  phase  of  this  building 
have  agreed  to  extensions,  totaling  6 
months,  on  the  award  of  a  contract.  The 
final  extension  is  due  to  expire  February 
21.  It  is  obvious  there  is  need  to  move 
this  bill  quickly. 

F^irthermore,  nothing  in  this  legisla- 
tion authorizes  any  transfer  of  space  in 
this  building  to  any  other  purpose.  The 
building  remains  intact  for  library  use 
exclusively. 

Mr.  ^>eaker,  one  of  the  points  that  has 
been  raised  here  today  is  about  con- 
tingency fee  and  the  increase  of  costs 
that  would  result  if  this  building  is  de- 
layed any  longer.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  we  have  gone  into  this  very  ex- 


tensively in  the  committee,  and  every- 
body in  the  construction  field  is  agreed 
on  one  thing:  In  this  country  we  face 
an  escalation  of  about  9  percent  increase 
in  cost  of  construction  a  year.  So,  if  we 
d^ay  this  building  further,  the  cost  is 
going  to  increase  to  an  even  greater 
degree,  so  I  strongly  urge  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  3^eld  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Pritchard)  . 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  want  to  involve  myself  into  a  long 
debate  here  over  charges  or  the  fact  that 
tiie  gentleman  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Romcalio)  feels  I  have  made  unfair 
charges.  I  am  very  sorry  if  he  feels  that 
way.  I  was  concerned  because  of  what  I 
thought  was  a  tentative  agreement  which 
was  not  being  implemented  and  that  we 
were  up  against  this  deadline  everyone 
has  talked  about. 

What  we  want  is  the  Madison  Library 
completed  and  to  be  held  for  the  use  of 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

This  has  been  a  long  battle.  It  started 
with  199  gentlemen  saying  they  wanted 
to  take  it  over  for  use  for  House  offices. 
We  have  passed  that  threat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  compliment  the 
chairman  of  tiie  full  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Jones)  ,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha)  , 
the  ranking  member,  who  got  this  bill  out 
and  got  it  out  in  time.  I  think  the  record 
as  to  the  dealings  and  aU  of  the  con- 
troversy Is  well  known  by  all  of  the  par- 
ties, and  I  do  not  think  anything  is  served 
by  looking  backward. 

The  main  point  is  that  we  are  going  to 
complete  this  Madison  Library  and  it  is 
going  to  be  held  for  the  use  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  pec^le  who  manage  the  Library  are 
very,  very  willing  to  make  some  adjust- 
ments for  those  features  which  will  be 
compatible  with  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  with  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  congratulate 
those  people  who  have  moved  this  l^ls- 
lation  to  the  fioor.  and  I  certainly 
strongly  support  it. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Roncalio). 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grateful  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Washington, 
and  I  appreciate  those  remarks.  I  know 
that  we  can  by  working  together  solve 
the  problems  of  mutual  concern.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  with  coof>eration  we  can 
all  look  to  the  goal  mentioned  by  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  con- 
cluding— and  I  have  no  further  request 
for  time — I  would  like  to  express  by  ap- 
preciation to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Jones),  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Roncalio).  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee. 

This  has  been  a  difficult  piece  of  leg- 
islation. They  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
on  it.  and  I  think  we  have  brought  a 
number  of  views  together  in  an  attempt 
to  provide  the  best  service  for  the  Li- 
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brary  of  Congress.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentlemen  and  tell  them  that  It  was 
a  pleasure  to  work  with  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of  this 
bUl. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
one  observes  that  this  is  the  third  library 
building  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  when  one 
observes  that  we  have  an  incessant,  con- 
tinuing demand  for  more  space  for  our 
own  facilities.  I  hope  our  colleagues  and 
those  who  love  this  institution  of  Con- 
gress will  recognize  the  time  has  come 
when  we  must  begin  a  reorganization  of 
our  body  so  that  we  can  better  fulfill  our 
jobs.  This  morning  once  again  for  at 
least  the  umpteenth  time  in  the  last  year 
I  found  myself  having  to  be  in  three  dif- 
ferent places  at  one  time.  How  many 
other  Members  find  this  same  situation, 
when  we  have  so  many  committees  to 
serve  on.  We  fail  to  do  our  jobs  ade- 
quately. We  quarrel  over  energy  in  at 
least  half  a  dozen  committees.  It  is  not 
in  the  best  interest  of  this  Nation.  I  hope 
we  can  take  up  a  strong  reorganization 
bill  to  reduce  the  number  of  committees, 
confine  ourselves  to  one  committee  only, 
and  we  will  find  we  will  not  need  so 
much  additional  space.  Building  the  li- 
brary is  certainly  one  of  the  ways  we  can 
help  to  improve  the  excellence  of  our 
work.  It  is  an  outstanding  institution  in 
North  America. 

While  private  dining  rooms  are  urged 
by  some  professional  bureaucrats  and 
the  building  of  Taj  Mahal's,  such  as 
HEW  on  one  side  of  us,  and  the  Library 
Building  on  the  other,  I  nevertheless  en- 
courage passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  send  out  for  In- 
formation on  the  question  raised  by  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  fMr.  Bau- 
MAN)  about  the  cost  of  furnishings  be- 
cause It  was  my  recollection,  when  I  spoke 
with  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  Mr. 
White,  when  he  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee, that  I  asked  the  specific  question  : 
"IX)es  this  mean  that  we  have  a  com- 
pleted building?" 
His  answer  was:  "Yes." 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  does  not  include  the 
cost  of  furnishings,  but  the  Library  of 
Congress  does  not  Intend  to  come  back 
to  this  committee.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  they  will  go  through  their  own 
appropriation  process  and  they  will  not 
be  coming  back  to  this  committee.  I  did 
want  to  make  the  record  clear  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALSH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  aU 
probability  Library  officials  are  going  to 
come  back  and  ask  for  many  millions  of 
dollars  more  in  order  to  furnish  this  ex- 
pensive buUding.  Whether  their  request 
goes  through  the  gentleman's  committee 
or  through  some  other  committee  is  no 
comfort  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  who  will  foot  the  bill  as  usual. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  not 
agree  with  the  gentleman  more.  They  are 
going  to  get  the  money  to  furnish  the 
building  from  someplace.  If  we  complete 
the  blinding,  we  must  have  furnishings 


to  put  in  it,  so  that  means  we  will  have 
to  take  these  actions. 

As  the  building  stands  now,  unless  we 
appropriate  the  $33  million,  it  is  not 
going  to  be  finished,  and  then  we  would 
have  $90  million  down  the  drain.  We 
have  no  choice  but  to  proceed  with  the 
authorization. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WALSH.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
our  great  Maryland  poets,  Ogden  Nash, 
said:  'Vice  is  nice,  but  Incest  Is  best." 
It  seems  to  me  here  on  Capitol  Hill, 
when  it  comes  to  our  own  comforts  and 
additional  buildings,  we  set  ourselves 
constantly  on  this  irrational  course  of 
constantly  spending.  We  tlien  argue  in- 
cestuously  that  we  have  got  to  finish  the 
buildings  we  started  no  matter  what  the 
cost.  It  appears  that  this  library  build- 
ing is  well  on  the  way  to  surpassing  the 
huge  cost  of  the  unlamented  Rayburn 
Building.  If  the  present  trend  continues, 
this  building  may  well  become  the  most 
expensive  building  since  the  pharoahs 
built  some  of  the  pyramids. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  defense 
of  what  I  have  said.  I  will  mention  that 
I  have  some  people  visiting  here  from 
Germany  who  are  very  much  impressed 
with  the  legislative  process  here  in  our 
Capitol  and  what  happens  in  this  coim- 
try,  and  in  that  regard  I  was  talking 
about  this  particular  bill. 

They  understand  the  functions  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  very  well,  and  they 
were  impressed  that  vvery  bit  of  litera- 
ture that  Is  written  and  produced  in  this 
coimtry  finds  its  place  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  Is  preserved  there.  They 
feel  that  $33  million  is  a  smaU  price  to 
pay  for  what  we  are  going  to  get  out  of 
it.  namely  preservation  of  our  literary 
heritage  and  resources,  and  I  agree  with 
them. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ap- 
propriation authorization  to  complete 
the  James  Madison  Library  of  Congress 
Building  raises  two  important  points : 

First,  why  is  it  that  the  original  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  building  and  the  origi- 
nal appropriation  never  turns  out  to  be 
enough  to  complete  the  project? 

If  this  were  to  happen  only  occasion- 
ally, I  would  think  nothing  of  it.  But,  It 
seems  like  every  building  constructed  in 
Washington— and  particularly  those  on 
Capitol  HUl— by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment always  exceeds  the  estimate  and 
usually  requires  supplemental  appropri- 
ation. It  almost  seems  as  though  it  is  a 
rule  of  thumb  that  it  will  take  more 
than  one  pass  to  complete  a  project.  It  is 
a  joke  to  think  that  the  original  authori- 
zation will  ever  sufQce. 

AddltionaUy,  we  are  now  told  that  this 
is  only  enough  money  to  complete  the 
building.  Money  in  addition  to  this  $33 
million  will  be  sought  to  furnish  the 
building  in  later  years. 

Second.  It  disturbs  me  that  there  was 
still  talk  of  turning  part  of  the  building 
over  to  Congress  for  office  space.  Until 
the  building  is  completed  and  occupied 
as  a  library,  I  fear  we  will  always  have 
to  guard  against  attempts  to  steal  part 


of  the  building  for  our  own  snobbish 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Roncalio)  that  the  House 
siispend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R 
11645. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  clause  3 
of  rule  XXVn  and  the  Chair's  prior  an- 
nouncement, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill,  H.R.  11645. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RELEASE  OF  RESTRICTIONS— 
ROLLA,  MO. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  1313)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  release 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  certain  prop- 
erty conveyed  to  the  city  of  Rolla,  Mo., 
for  airport  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.   1313 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameri<fa  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
wlthstMidlng  section  16  of  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act  (as  In  effect  on  October  6,  1958).  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  is  authorized, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  4  of  the 
Act  of  October  1,  1949  (50  App.  U.S.C.  1622c). 
and  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  this  Act, 
to  grant  releases  from  any  of  the  terms,  con- 
ditions, reservations,  and  restrictions  con- 
tained in  the  deed  of  conveyance  dated  Octo- 
ber 6,  1958,  under  which  the  United  SUtes 
conveyed  certain  property  to  the  city  of  RoUa, 
Missouri,  for  airport  purposes. 

Sec.  2.  Any  release  granted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  under  the  first  section 
of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  following 
conditions: 

(1)  The  ctly  of  Rolla,  Missouri,  shall  agree 
that  In  conveying  any  Interest  In  the  prop- 
erty which  the  United  States  conveyed  to 
the  city  by  deed  dated  October  6,  1958,  the 
city  wUl  receive  an  amount  for  such  Interest 
which  Is  equal  to  the  fair  market  value  (as 
determined  pursuant  to  regulations  Issued  by 
such  Secretary). 

(2)  Any  such  amount  so  received  by  the 
city  shall  be  used  by  the  city  for  the  devel- 
opment. Improvement,  operations,  or  main- 
tenance of  a  public  airport. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bUl  H.R.  1313  Is  nec- 
essary In  order  to  permit  the  city  of 
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Rolla.  Mo.,  to  use  a  portion  of  the  airport 
property — which  was  conveyed  to  the  city 
on  October  6,  1958  by  the  United 
States — for  the  development  of  a  light 
industrial  park. 

Under  the  deed  of  conveyance,  1,370 
acres  of  Federal  property  were  turned 
over  to  the  city  of  Rolla  to  be  used  as  an 
airport.  If  the  lands  were  not  developed 
or  ceased  to  be  used  for  airport  purposes, 
then  the  title  reverted  to  the  United 
States.  In  this  instance,  more  property 
was  conveyed  than  was  reasonably  nec- 
essary for  continued  operation  of  the  air- 
port, and  the  city  of  Rolla  would  like  to 
use  a  portion  of  the  property — 345 
acres — for  the  development  of  a  light  in- 
dustrial park. 

To  permit  this  activity,  H.R.  1313  is 
necessary  in  order  to  grant  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  authority  to  release 
the  restrictions  in  the  deed  of  convey- 
ance. The  Federal  interests  are  protected 
since  the  Secretary  must  find  that  this 
release  will  not  hinder  civil  aviation, 
that  fair  market  value  is  received  for  the 
property,  and  that  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  or  lease  of  the  property  will  be  used 
for  the  development,  improvement,  op- 
eration, or  maintenance  of  the  airport. 

We  conducted  hearings  on  this  pro- 
posal, and  received  testimony  from  the 
sponsor  of  H.R.  1313,  our  colleague  Dick 
IcHORD — who  presented  an  outstanding 
statement  on  the  necessity  of  inactment 
of  this  legislation:  from  the  mayor  of 
Rolla,  Herald  G.  Barnes,  Jr..  who  gave  us 
the  necessary  backgroimd  and  the  need 
for  development  of  a  light  industrial 
park  to  create  jobs,  and  produce  revenues 
on  a  portion  of  the  airport  property;  and 
from  the  administration,  which  supports 
its  enactment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  make  a  special  note  on 
H.R.  1313.  a  bill  Which  would  release  re- 
strictions on  certain  airport  property 
conveyed  to  the  city  of  Rolla,  Mo.,  which 
we  bring  to  the  floor  under  the  suspen- 
sion calendar  today.  Our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Missouri,  Congressman 
Dick  Ichord,  has  worked  long  and  close- 
ly with  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  to  bring  this  bill 
to  the  House  for  favorable  considera- 
tion. I  regret  to  report  that  Congress- 
man ICHORD  had  a  sudden  death  in  his 
family  over  the  weekend  which  precludes 
his  being  here  today  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  this  biU. 

However,  he  has  provided  us  with  a 
statement  expressing  the  importance  of 
this  bill  to  Rolla,  Mo.,  and  requesting  fa- 
vorable passage  of  H.R.  1313  by  the 
House.  I  would  state  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
fully  recommends  passage  of  H.R.  1313 
and  the  other  airport  land  conveyance 
bills  we  have  before  us  today  and  while 
I  know  we  all  regret  the  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances which  prevent  Congressman 
IcHORD  from  being  here  today  to  speak 
on  behalf  of  his  bill,  I  am  pleased  to 
share  his  statement  with  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  House. 

GEMBSAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 


marks on  the  airport  bills  to  be  consid- 
ered today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
six  pending  airport  bills  which  would 
authorize  the  Secretry  to  grant  re- 
leases from  certain  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  each  of  the  six  prt^jerties  in 
question  in  order  to  enable  the  com- 
munities involved  to  use  portions  of  the 
airports  for  other  than  airport  purposes. 
As  the  chairman  has  said,  the  deeds  of 
conveyance  do  not  permit  the  communi- 
ties to  use  any  of  the  lands  for  other 
productive  purposes.  These  clauses  were 
included  in  the  deeds  as  required  under 
the  old  Federal  Airport  Act. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  these 
bills  do  not  authorize  the  closure  or  dis- 
ruption of  aviation  activities  at  the  af- 
fected airports.  They  must  continue  to 
be  operated  as  airports.  They  do,  how- 
ever, permit  the  Secretary  to  authorize 
the  use  of  portions  of  the  properties  for 
such  compatible  and  income-producing 
purposes  as  industrial  sites. 

We  included  provisions  in  each  of  the 
bills  to  require  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  or  rental  of  the  affected  lands  be  at 
fair  market  value.  We  do  not  contem- 
plate that  anyone  will  receive  a  free  ride 
imder  this  legislation.  In  addition,  we 
stipulated  in  each  of  the  bills  that  the 
proceeds  be  devoted  exclusively  to  air- 
port purposes.  We  believe  that  these  con- 
ditions are  reasonable  and  fair  to  all 
concerned. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
pending  bills.  They  do  not  authorize  the 
expenditure  of  a  single  dollar  of  Federal 
funds — and  they  have  the  full  support 
of  the  administration. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  a 
death  in  my  family  this  past  weekend,  I 
sincerely  regret  that  I  cannot  be  on  the 
House  floor  today  to  speak  personally  on 
behalf  of  my  bill,  H.R.  1313,  which  would 
permit  the  city  of  Rolla,  Mo.,  to  lease 
certain  real  property  previously  conveyed 
to  Rolla  under  the  Federal  Airport  Act 
of  1946  for  nonairport  purposes.  Were 
it  at  all  possible  I  would  be  here  today  to 
personally  advise  my  colleagues  of  the 
immense  importance  of  this  bill  to  the 
Rolla,  Mo.,  area.  In  my  stead,  however,  I 
submit  this  written  statement  to  my 
House  colleagues  and  request  their  favor- 
able passage  of  this  bill. 

On  October  6,  1958  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment conveyed  land  to  the  city  of 
Rolla,  Mo.,  under  section  16  of  the  Fed- 
eral Airport  Act  of  1946,  to  be  used  for  a 
municipal  airport.  Rolla  has  made  excel- 
lent use  of  this  land  and  developed  a  fine 
airport  which  ably  serves  area  residents. 
However,  more  land  was  conveyed  to 
Rolla  in  1958  than  is  required  for  the  air- 
port facility,  and  the  Rolla  community 
would  now  like  to  lease  a  portion  of  the 
unused  land  for  development  of  a  light 
industrial  park.  Unfortunately,  section 
16  of  the  Federal  Airport  Act  of  1946  pro- 
vided for  automatic  reversion  to  the 
United  States  of  the  property  conveyed  if 
the  property  was  used  for  nonairport 


purposes  thereby  precluding  communi- 
ties operating  such  airports  to  put  land 
not  required  for  airport  purposes  to  ben- 
eficial use.  Specific  legislation,  in  this 
case  my  bill  HH.  1313  on  behalf  of  Rolla, 
Mo.,  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  allow  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  grant  re- 
leases from  this  restriction. 

This  situation  is  not  unique  as  my  col- 
leagues will  note  from  the  other  bills  be- 
fore it  today.  These  bills  call  not  for  pref- 
erential treatment  but  rather  equity  as 
the  action  authorized  by  these  bills  mere- 
ly gives  communities  the  same  rights  as 
available  to  the  many  airports  conveyed 
under  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944, 
as  amended. 

With  specific  reference  to  H.R.  1313, 1 
would  note  that  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation fully  endorses  this  bill  and 
states  passage  would  benefit  the  overall 
operation  of  the  Rolla  National  Airport. 
Indeed,  the  bUl  specifies  that  in  leasing 
any  of  the  imused  airport  land  fair 
market  value  must  be  obtained  and  used 
by  Rolla  for  the  development,  improve- 
ment, operations,  and  maintenance  of 
the  airport. 

Like  many  communities,  Rolla  is  a 
growing,  vital  area  in  need  of  expanded 
job  opportunities  to  meet  the  employment 
demands  of  their  area.  Enactment  of  this 
l^islation  would  correct  a  current  in- 
equity in  Federal  law  and  allow  Rolla  to 
attract  vitally  needed  business,  provide 
greater  job  opportunities,  and  at  the  same 
time  improve  its  present  airport  facilities. 
It  is  an  immensely  important  bill  to  this 
area  of  Missouri,  and  I  urge  favorable 
consideration  by  my  colleagues  here 
today. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill,  H.R.  1313 
which  would  release  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  certain  property  conveyed  to  the 
city  of  Rolla,  Mo.,  for  airport  purposes. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  conditions  of  this 
conveyance  in  which  1,370  acres  of 
F^ederal  property  was  conveyed  to  Rolla, 
this  property  must  be  used  for  airport 
purposes  or  all  of  it  would  revert  back  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

At  this  time  and  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  all  of  this  property  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  safe  and  efficient  oi>erati(m 
of  the  airport,  therefore,  in  order  to  gain 
the  most  beneficial  and  economic  use  of 
the  property,  the  city  of  Rolla  would  like 
to  use  a  portion,  345  acres  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  light  industrial  park. 

In  order  to  do  this,  the  Secretary  must 
grant  a  release  from  the  restrictions  in 
the  deed  of  conveyance.  However,  the 
Secretary  is  not  authorized  to  grant  this 
release  without  legislative  action. 

The  bill  before  us  today,  HJl.  1313. 
would  permit  this  action.  The  interests  of 
the  United  States  are  protected  since  fair 
market  value  must  be  received  for  any 
sale  or  release  of  this  property.  And  sec- 
ond, the  procedes  from  any  sale  or  re- 
lease must  be  used  to  develop,  operate,  or 
maintain  the  airport. 

I  support  this  legislation  and  urge  the 
House  to  adopt  H.R.  1313. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
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tion  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Andxrson) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  1313.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 


RELEASE  OP  RESTRICTIONS— 
ALGONA,  IOWA 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  2575)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  release 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  certain  property 
conveyed  to  the  city  of  Algona,  Iowa,  for 
airport  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  2575 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding section  16  of  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act  (as  In  effect  on  March  20,  1947),  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Is  authorized, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  4  of  the 
Act  of  October  1,  1949  (50  App.  U.S.C.  1622c), 
and  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  this  Act, 
to  grant  releases  from  any  of  the  terms, 
conditions,  reservations,  and  restrictions 
contained  in  the  deed  of  conveyance  dated 
March  20,  1947,  under  which  the  United 
States  conveyed  certain  property  to  the  city 
of  Algona,  Iowa,  for  airport  purposes. 

Sec.  2.  Any  release  granted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  under  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing conditions : 

(1)  The  city  of  Algona,  Iowa,  shall  agree 
that  in  conveying  any  interest  in  the  prop- 
erty which  the  United  States  conveyed  to 
the  city  by  deed  dated  March  20,  1947,  the 
city  will  receive  an  amount  for  such  inter- 
est which  Is  equal  to  the  fair  market  value 
(as  determined  pursuant  to  regulations  to- 
sued  by  such  Secretary) . 

(2)  Any  such  amount  so  received  by  the 
city  shall  be  used  by  the  city  for  the  devel- 
opment, improvement,  operation,  or  main- 
tenance of  a  public  airport. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Ander- 
son) and  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Snyder)  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes  each. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  genUe- 
man  from  California  (Mr.  Anderson)  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume,  and  ask  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  bill  before  us,  H.R.  2575,  is  neces- 
sary to  permit  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  release  the  city  of  Algona. 
Iowa,  from  the  restrictions  which  are  in 
the  deed  of  conveyance  dated  March  20, 
1947,  in  which  the  Federal  Government 
granted  223  acres  to  the  city  to  be  used 
exclusively  for  an  airport.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  agreement,  if  the  land  is  not 


used  for  airport  purposes  it  would  revert 
back  to  the  US.  Oovemment. 

After  constructing  an  airport  facility 
which  ably  serves  the  needs  of  the  local 
community,  the  city  now  has  the  desire 
to  use  a  portion  of  the  property — 
approximately  60  acres — which  is  cur- 
rently not  utilized  or  necessary  for  air- 
port purposes,  for  industrial  develop- 
ment. But.  In  order  to  make  the  most 
practical  and  economic  use  of  this  prop- 
erty, H.R.  2575  is  necessary  so  that  the 
Secretary  can  permit  this  activity. 

Our  very  able  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able Berkley  Bedell  introduced  this 
proposal,  and  testified  before  our  sub- 
committee on  its  need  and  the  poten- 
tial benefit  to  the  people  of  Algona  if 
enacted. 

If  the  property  is  sold  or  leased,  fair 
market  value  must  be  received  and  the 
proceeds  miist  be  used  to  improve, 
operate,  or  maintain  the  airport. 

It  involves  no  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  is  supported  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  who 
so  ably  represents  this  area. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2575,  a  bill  which  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  release  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
certain  property  conveyed  to  the  city  of 
Algona,  Iowa,  for  airport  purposes. 

This  bill  is  neither  complex  nor  con- 
troversial in  nature.  It  involves  no  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government.  It  simply 
seeks  to  correct  an  oversight  in  existing 
law  which  currently  denies  a  community 
in   northwest   Iowa   the   right,   already 
available  to  many  similar  communities 
throughout  the  United  States,  to  petition 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  for  per- 
mission to  use  a  portion  of  its  airport 
property  for  nonairp>ort  purposes. 
Allow  me  to  explain. 
In  the  immediate  post  World  War  II 
period,    the    U.S.    (jovemment    began 
transferring  tracts  of  surplus  Federal 
property  to  various  communities  across 
the  country  for  use  as  public  airports. 
This  practice  proved  to  be  a  very  bene- 
ficial element  in  the  Federal-local  part- 
nership, and,  in  fact,  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  reports  that  there 
are  638  surplus  property  airports  cur- 
renUy  in  operation  in  the  United  States. 
Most  of  these  transfers  were  conducted 
under  the  authority  of  the  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Act  of  1944  or  the  Federal  Property 
Act  of  1946.  In  order  to  insure  adherence 
to  the  original  intent  of  the  program, 
the  deeds  of  conveyance  under  both  these 
statutes  stipulated  that  any  of  the  land 
not  used  for  airport  purposes  would  au- 
tomatically revert  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

In  1949,  in  recognition  of  the  desirabil- 
ity of  providing  some  flexibility  for  ad- 
justment to  local  conditions,  the  Surplus 
Property  Act  of  1944  was  amended  to 
provide  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
with  the  authority  to  grant  releases  from 
any  of  the  terms  of  the  original  transfer 
agreement  in  cases  where  he  should  de- 
termine that — 

The  property  transferred  •  •  •  no  longer 
serves  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  trans- 


ferred, or  that  such  release  •  •  •  will  not  pre- 
vent accomplishment  of  the  purpose  for 
which  the  property  was  transferred  and  li 
necessary  to  protect  or  advance  the  interests 
of  the  U.S.  in  civil  aviation. 

The  effect  of  this  change  was  to  allow 
communities  who  receive  surplus  Gov- 
ernment property  under  the  authority  of 
the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944.  as 
amended,  to  petition  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  for  permission  to  use 
portions  of  their  original  allotment  for 
nonairport  purposes.  It  did  not,  however, 
provide  such  recourse  to  communities 
who  had  received  similar  property  under 
section  16  of  the  Federal  Airport  Act  of 
1946.  The  city  of  Algona.  Iowa,  is  one 
such  community  that  has  been  unin- 
tentionally discriminated  against  by  this 
legislative  oversight. 

In  1947.  the  War  Assets  Administration 
transferred  223.1  acres  of  surplus  Gov- 
ernment property  to  the  city  of  Algona 
for  use  as  a  public  airport.  The  city  has 
made  good  use  of  this  property.  It  has 
constructed  an  exceUent  airport  facility 
which  ably  serves  the  needs  of  the  local 
community.  Now.  however,  more  than  28 
years  after  the  Federal  bequest,  it  is  clear 
that  this  facility  does  not  require  the 
use  of  all  of  the  acreage  originally  trans- 
ferred. And  the  city  of  Algona  would  like 
to  secure  permission  to  use  approximate- 
ly 60  acres  of  this  property  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  industrial  park. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering  to- 
day would  correct  an  unintended  dis- 
crepancy between  the  Surplus  Property 
Act  of  1944,  as  amended,  and  the  Federal 
Airport  Act  of  1946,  by  providing  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  with  the  au- 
thority to  grant  releases  from  the  terms 
of  section  16  of  the  Federal  Airport  Act 
under  the  same  conditions  as  are  cur- 
rently established  in  the  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Act,  as  amended.  In  the  process.  It 
would  allow  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  rule  on  the  city  of  Algona's  pro- 
posal to  use  a  section  of  its  airport  prop- 
erty for  economic  development. 

In  reviewing  this  legislation,  there  are 
several  important  points  which  should  be 
clearly  understood. 

First.  H.R.  2575  does  not  constitute 
special  interest"  legislation.  It  implies 
no  preferential  treatment  of  any  kind 
for  the  city  of  Algona.  The  recourse  au- 
thorized by  this  bUl  is  presentiy  avaUable 
to  most  communities  in  similar  situations 
under  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944 
as  amended. 

Second,  there  is  precedent  for  this  type 
of  legislation.  In  fact,  a  similar  bill  was 
enacted  in  1966  in  connection  with  air- 
port property  In  Clarlnda.  Iowa  (Public 
Law  89-649) . 

Third.  HH.  2575  contains  safeguards 
against  possible  violation  of  the  Federal 
interest.  The  legislation  requires  that  a 
determination  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  that  the  property  in 
question  Is  no  longer  needed  for  airport 
use  before  the  transfer  can  be  imple- 
mented. It  also  requires  that  the  Secre- 
tary grant  such  a  release  only  if  the  city 
of  Algona  agrees  to  demand  fair  market 
value  for  the  land  and  to  use  revenues 
from  the  sale  or  lease  of  the  land  for  air- 
port improvements. 
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And  finally,  the  legislation  will  Involve 
no  Federal  expenditures. 

In  my  view,  this  legislation  Is  clearly 
necessary,  justifiable,  and  fair.  It  simply 
makes  no  sense  and  serves  no  reasonable 
purpose  to  continue  to  prevent  the  city 
of  Algona  from  using  a  portion  of  their 
airport  property  for  industrial  growth  In 
their  community.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  for  passage  of  HJl.  2575. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  legislation.  We  held  ample  hear- 
ings on  this  matter  and  I  know  of 
no  objection  to  the  legislatiCHi  and  not 
a  bit  of  objection  has  been  expressed. 

I  have  no  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
genUeman  from  California  (Mr.  Ander- 
son) that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  H  Jl.  2575,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 


RELEASE  OP  RESTRICTIONS— 
ELKHART,  KANS. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  2740)  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  re- 
lease restricti<m3  on  the  use  of  certain 
property  conveyed  to  the  city  of  Elkhart, 
Kans.  for  airport  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding section  16  of  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act  (as  in  effect  on  March  11,  1968),  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Is  authorized, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  4  of  the 
Act  of  October  1,  1949  (50  App.  U.S.C.  1622c). 
and  the  provisions  of  secUon  2  of  this  Act,  to 
grant  releases  from  any  of  the  terms,  con- 
ditions, reservations,  and  restrictions  con- 
tained in  the  deed  of  conveyance  dated 
March  11,  1958,  under  which  the  United 
States  conveyed  certain  property  to  the  city 
of  Elkhart,  Kansas,  for  airport  purposes. 

Sbc.  2.  Any  release  granted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  under  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing conditions: 

(1)  Tlie  city  of  Elkhart,  Kansas,  shall 
agree  that  In  conyeylng  any  Interest  In  the 
property  which  the  United  States  conveyed 
to  the  city  by  deed  dated  March  11,  1958,  the 
city  wUl  receive  an  amount  for  such  Inter- 
est which  is  equal  to  the  fair  maAet  value 
(as  determined  pursuant  to  regulations  is- 
sued by  such  Secretary). 

(2)  Any  such  amount  so  received  by  the 
city  shall  be  used  by  the  city  for  the  devel- 
opment. Improvement,  t^eration,  or  main- 
tenance of  a  public  airport. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
jecond  demanded? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  donand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  virill  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Anderson) 
and  the  goitlonan  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 


Sntder)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes each. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Anderson)  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ihe  bill  (HJl.  2740) 
would  permit  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tati<xi  to  release  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
property  conveyed  to  the  city  of  Elldiart, 
Kans.,  for  airport  purposes. 

On  March  11,  1958,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment conveyed  151.7  acres  to  the  city 
of  Elkhart  to  be  used  for  an  airport.  In 
the  deed,  if  the  property  were  used  for 
any  other  purpose,  the  title  would  revert 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

Today,  In  order  to  obtain  the  best 
practical  and  economic  use  of  the  prop- 
erty, the  city  of  Elkhart  would  like  to 
use  a  portion  of  this  property  for  non- 
airport  purposes. 

The  bill  before  us,  HJl.  2740,  would 
permit  the  Secretary  to  allow  the  city 
to  use  a  portion  of  this  property — ap- 
proximately 35  acres — for  its  most  bene- 
ficial use  to  the  community.  The  pro- 
ceeds from  any  sale  or  lease  would  be 
used  to  further  the  development,  opera- 
tion, or  maintenance  of  the  airport;  and 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  property 
must  be  received. 

The  administration  favors  this  legis- 
lation, and  its  sponsor,  our  colleague  Mr. 
Sebelius.  appeared  before  the  subcom- 
mittee and  stressed  the  necessity  of  this 
proposal  to  the  people  of  Elkhart.  Elans., 
whom  he  so  ably  represents. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  support  the  en- 
actment of  HH.  2740.  Our  colleague. 
Hon.  Keith  G.  Sebelius,  has  worked 
hard  and  long  on  this  1  egislation.  It 
is  important  to  his  district  and  to  his 
great  State  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentlonan  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Sebelius)  . 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  first,  I 
want  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  especially  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Anderson, 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  Mr. 
Snyder,  for  their  able  help  and  assistance 
regarding  H.R.  2740.  TTiis  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  release  restrictions  on  the  use  of  cer- 
tain property  conveyed  to  the  city  of  Elk- 
hart, Kans.,  for  airport  purposes  and  I 
appreciate  this  opEwrtunity  to  discuss  it 
In  further  detail. 

In  1958,  the  Federal  Government  rec- 
ognized Ellkhart's  remote  location  and 
the  Importance  of  air  transportation 
facilities  and  deeded  the  city  of  Elkhart 
a  portion  of  USDA  property  for  the  de- 
velopment of  an  airport. 

Since  the  conveyance  of  the  original 
acreage  by  the  Government,  the  city  of 
Elkhart  and  Morton  County  have  ac- 
quired approximately  68  additional  acres 
and  air  easements  over  the  land  which 
were  vital  to  expanded  service  and  Im- 
proved safety.  "Diese  expanses  and  cer- 
tain airport  Improvements  have  been 
costly  and  stretched  the  resources  of  this 
rural  community.  This  demonstrates  that 
the  local  citizens  have  more  than  fulfilled 
their  obligation  to  provide  air  transpor- 


tation and  service  with  the  property  con- 
veyed to  them  by  the  FcKieral  Govern- 
ment. 

HJl.  2740  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  grant  a  release 
from  the  reversionary  clause  contained 
In  the  deed  of  conveyance  so  that  the 
city  of  EHkhart  may  proceed  with  the 
utilization  of  porticms  of  the  property  for 
nonairport  purposes.  This  property  is  so 
located  that  it  is  not  needed  for  airport 
operations. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  would  still  re- 
quire a  determination  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  that  the  property  is 
no  longer  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  originally  c(mi- 
veyed  and  is  not  necessary  to  protect  or 
advance  U.S.  civil  aviation.  Such  a  re- 
lease would  allow  part  of  the  airport 
property  to  be  used  for  leasing  and  eco- 
nomic development  to  generate  revenue 
for  airport  improvements  and  improved 
air  transportation  services.  Any  sale  of 
such  property  would  be  at  fair  market 
value  and  the  proceeds  would  be  used  for 
development,  improvement,  operation  or 
maintenance  of  the  airport. 

Elkhart  Is  a  community  of  2,000  locat- 
ed in  the  extreme  southwest  comer  of 
Kansas.  Emergraicy  medical  care  and 
business  and  Industrial  requirements  re- 
quire larger  airplanes  smd  costiy  runway 
improvements.  An  active  oil  and  gas  pro- 
ducing area  is  served  by  this  airport. 

The  Senate  passed  S.  270,  a  similar 
bill,  by  unanimous  c(»sent  on  June  26, 
1975.  The  Office  of  Bianagement  and 
Budget  has  no  objection  to  HJl.  2740. 
The  Department  of  Transportaticxi  has 
testified  in  support  of  this  proposal.  No 
new  budget  authority  or  increased  tax 
expenditures  would  be  required  by  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation.  HJl.  2740  would 
simply  provide  flexibility  and  autliorize 
the  means  to  improve  Elkhart's  airport 
facilities  and  safety  standards  at  the 
least  public  expense. 

Your  support  of  this  bill  will  be  greatly 
mipreciated. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  suwiort  of  HJl.  2740,  a  bill  which 
would  permit  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  release  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  certain  airport  property  conveyed  to 
the  city  of  Elkhart,  Kans. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  deed  of 
convesrance  dated  March  11,  1958.  the 
cl^  of  Elkhart,  Kans..  must  use  the 
property  conveyed  for  airport  purposes. 
There  are  certain  areas  of  the  property 
which  are  not  necessary  for  the  safe  and 
efficient  use  of  the  airport,  and  the  city 
of  Elkhart  would  like  to  put  these  areas 
to  a  better  use. 

They  cannot,  however,  naake  the  most 
efficient  use  of  the  property  without  a 
waiver  from  the  Secretary,  who,  in  turn, 
cannot  release  the  restrictions  without 
an  act  of  Congress. 

The  bill  before  us — ^HJl.  2740 — would 
permit  the  release  of  the  restrictions.  In 
this  proposal,  the  Interests  of  aviatiCHi 
and  the  Federal  Government  are  pre- 
served since  first,  imder  the  law,  the  Sec- 
retary must  find  that  the  property  in 
question  is  not  necessary  for  the  con- 
tinued safe  and  efficient  utilization  of  the 
airport;  second,  fair  market  value  must 
be  received  for  the  lease  or  sale  of  the 
property;  and  third,  the  proceeds  from 
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any  sale  or  lease  must  be  used  to  de- 
velop, operate,  or  maintain  the  airport 
I  support  this  proposal,  and  urge  the 
House  to  adopt  H.R.  2740. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Anderson) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  r\Ues  and 
pass  the  bl:l  H.R.  2740.  as  amended. 

The  c;i:estlcn  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof )  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  moti:n  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speiker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  be  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
270)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  release  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  certain  property  conveyed  to  the 
city  of  Elkhart,  Kans.  for  airport  pur- 
poses, a  bill  similar  to  the  bill  H  R.  2740 
ju.«:t  passed  by  the  House,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
blU. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read   the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows : 

8.  270 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding section  16  of  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act  (as  In  effect  on  March  20.  1947), 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  Is  author- 
ized, subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  4 
of  the  Act  of  October  1.  1949  (50  App.  U.S.C. 
1622c).  to  grant  releases  from  any  of  the 
terms,  conditions,  reservations,  and  restric- 
tions contained  In  the  deed  of  conveyance 
dated  March  11,  1958,  under  which  the 
United  States  conveyed  certain  property  to 
the  city  of  Elkhart,  Kansas,  for  airport  pur- 
poses. 

MOTION    OrrCRED    BY    MB.    ANOXKSON    OP 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  moves  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  270 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  2740,  as  passed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
the  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  2740)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


Mr. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
SNYDER.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RELEASE   OP   RESTRICTIONS- 
GRAND  JUNCTION,  COLO. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  3440)  to  clarify  au- 
thorization for  the  approval  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  of  the  exchange  of  a  portion  of 
real  property  conveyed  to  the  city  of 
Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  for  airport  pur- 
poses, as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.  3440 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding section  16  of  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act  (as  In  effect  on  September  14,  1951), 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  is  author- 
ized, subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  4 
of  the  Act  of  October  1,  1949  (50  App.  U.S.C. 
162ac),  and  the  provisions  of  section  2  of 
this  Act,  to  grant  releases  from  any  of  the 
terms,  conditions,  reservations,  and  restric- 
tions contained  In  the  deed  of  conveyance 
dated  September  14.  1951.  under  which  the 
United  States  conveyed  certain  property  to 
the  city  of  Qrand  Junction.  Colorado,  for 
airport  purposes. 

Sec.  2.  Any  release  granted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  under  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing conditions: 

( 1 )  The  city  of  Grand  Junction.  Colorado, 
shall  agree  that  in  conveying  any  Interest 
in  the  property  which  the  United  States  con- 
veyed to  the  city  by  deed  dated  September  14, 
1951.  the  city  wUl  receive  an  amount  for  such 
Interest  which  is  equal  to  the  fair  market 
value  (as  determined  pursuant  to  regulations 
Issued  by  such  Secretary). 

(2)  Any  such  amount  so  received  by  the 
city  shall  be  used  by  the  city  for  the  devel- 
opment, Improvement,  operation,  or  mainte- 
nance of  a  public  airport. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Andes - 
SON)  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Snyder)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Anderson). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  September  14,  1951, 
the  Federal  Government  granted  321 
acres  to  the  city  of  Grand  Junction  to 
be  used  as  an  airport.  One  of  the  condi- 
tions in  the  «iecd  of  conveyance  was  that 
the  property  could  not  be  used  for  any 
purpose  other  than  an  airport. 

Today,  the  city  wishes  to  trade  21  acres 
of  airport  property  for  a  similar  sized 
parcel — of  similar  value — which  is 
owned  by  a  private  citizen.  The  trade  is 
necessarj'  in  order  to  provide  better  run- 
way clearances  and  provide  continuity 
for  airport  boundaries  by  making  them 
more  nearly  conform  to  runway  config- 
uration. This  action  will  improve  the 
operation  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
airport. 

The  author  of  this  proposal,  Congress- 


man Jnc  Johnson,  appeared  at  our  hear- 
ings and  made  an  excellent  presenta- 
tion of  the  facts  involved. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
associate  my  remarks  with  those  of  the 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee  In  sup- 
port of  H.R.  3440.  It  Is  with  great  pleas- 
ure that  I  yield  to  our  outstanding  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Johnson).  The  untiring  efforts  of 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  to  advance 
this  legislation  are  well  known  to  those 
of  us  who  are  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
Its  enactment  would  prove  to  be  ex- 
tremely beneficial  to  that  part  of  Colo- 
rado represented  by  the  gentleman.  1 
know. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consiune  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Johnson). 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add  my  thanks 
to  the  chairman  and  to  the  ranking 
member  for  their  cooperation.  This  is 
something  the  people  of  western  Colorado 
have  desired  for  some  time  and  the  peo- 
ple of  western  Colorado  feel  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  both  these  gentlemen. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  In  support  of  H.R.  3440,  a  bill  to 
permit  the  Secretary  to  release  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  certain  property  con- 
veyed to  the  city  of  Grand  Junction. 
Colo.,  for  airport  purposes. 

This  measure  is  necessary  In  order  to 
permit  the  city  to  trade  21  acres  of  air- 
port property  which  was  conveyed  to 
the  city  by  the  Federal  Government  on 
September  14,  1951,  for  airport  purposes. 
This  21-acre  tract  is  part  of  321  SM:res 
granted  in  1951.  The  trade,  which  Is  for 
a  similar  sized  parcel  of  similar  value,  is 
necessary  In  order  to  provide  better  run- 
way clearances  and  to  provide  continuity 
for  airport  boundaries. 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  necessary 
in  order  to  permit  this  trade  and  thus 
Improve  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  alrp>ort. 

I  support  this  proposal  and  urge  the 
House  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Pall).  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Anderson)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
3440) ,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  release  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  certain  property  conveyed  to 
the  city  of  Grand  Junction,  Colorado, 
for  airport  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RELEASE  OF  RESTRICnON6^— 
CAMDEN.  ARK. 

Mr.   ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
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pass  the  bill  (H.R.  8508)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  release 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  certain  prop- 
erty conveyed  to  the  city  of  Camden, 
Ark.,  for  airport  purposes,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJt.  8508 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding section  16  of  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act  (as  in  effect  on  August  5,  1954).  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Is  authorized, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  4  of  the 
Act  of  October  1.  1949  (50  App.  U.S.C.  1622c) . 
and  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  this  Act. 
to  grant  releases  from  any  of  the  terms,  con- 
ditions, reservations,  and  restrictions  con- 
tained in  the  deed  of  conveyance  dated  Au- 
gust 5.  1954,  under  which  the  United  States 
conveyed  certain  property  to  the  city  of  Cam- 
den, Arkansas,  for  airport  purposes. 

Sec.  2.  Any  release  granted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  under  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act  Ehall  be  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing conditions: 

(1)  The  city  of  Camden,  Arkansas,  shall 
agree  that  in  conveying  any  interest  in  the 
property  which  the  United  States  conveyed 
to  the  city  by  deed  dated  August  5,  1954  the 
city  will  receive  an  amount  for  such  Inter- 
est which  is  equal  to  the  fair  market  val^e 
(as  determined  pursuant  to  regulations 
sued  by  such  Secretary) . 

(2)  Any  such  amount  so  received  by 
city  shall  be  used  by  the  city  for  the  defel- 
opment,  improvement,  operation,  or  main- 
tenance of  a  public  airport. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McFall).  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Anderson) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Snyder)  will  each  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Anderson)  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  8508,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  allow  the  city  of  Camden  to 
exchange  2  acres  of  airport  property  for 
1  acre  of  nonairport  property  which 
Is  necessary  for  a  safety  clear  zone. 

Under  the  deed  of  conveyance  of  Au- 
gust 5,  1954,  In  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment granted  the  airport  property  to 
the  city  of  Camden,  the  title  to  the  prop- 
erty would  revert  back  to  the  Federal 
Government  if  It  were  used  for  nonair- 
port purposes.  Thus,  in  order  to  permit 
the  exchange  of  property,  this  legisla- 
tion—H.R.  8508 — is  necessary. 

The  administration  supports  this  pro- 
posal, which  was  introduced  by  our  very 
able  colleague  Ray  Thornton,  who  rep- 
resents this  particular  area.   . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Thornton). 

Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  for  their  very  fine  efforts 
In  behalf  of  this  legislation,  which  is 


necessary  In  order  to  promote  the  safety 
of  the  airport  at  Camden  and  to  benefit 
that  area  of  our  State. 

The  need  for  this  bill  arises  from  a 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  require- 
ment, as  a  part  of  a  runway  improvement 
program,  that  the  Ouachita/Calhotm 
Coimty  Airport  Authority  acquire  addi- 
tional land  to  meet  FAA  clear  zone  safety 
requirements.  In  order  to  acquire  a  1- 
acre  parcel  of  land  to  the  north  of  the 
airport,  which  was  privately  owned  and 
used  as  a  residence,  the  airport  authority 
negotiated  an  agreement  with  the  owner 
to  convey  in  exchange  2  acres  of  surplus 
unimproved  airport  land  in  the  extreme 
northwest  part  of  the  airport  property. 
Those  2  acres  had  earlier  been  conveyed 
to  the  airport  authority  by  the  city  of 
Camden,  which  in  turn  had  acquired 
them  from  the  United  States  as  part  of 
an  approximately  1,000-acre  tract  in 
the  years  following  World  War  n.  In  a 
very  real  sense  the  exchange  of  these  2 
acres  is  essential  for  airport  purposes. 

We  appreciate  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee and  ask  that  this  legislation  be 
given  favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  The  chairman 
has  well-explained  it  and  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Thornton)  was  be- 
fore our  committee  and  gave  a  very  com- 
prehensive explanation  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  8508,  a  bill 
which  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  release  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  certain  property  which  was 
conveyed  to  the  city  of  Camden,  Ark.,  on 
August  5.  1954,  for  airport  purposes. 

The  deed  of  conveyance  was  made  on 
the  condition  that  the  property  interest 
conveyed  would  revert  to  the  United 
States  if  they  were  not  used  for  airport 
purposes.  In  this  particular  case,  the  city 
of  Camden  would  like  to  exchange  ap- 
proximately 2  acres  of  airport  property 
for  2  acres  of  non-airport  property  in 
order  to  establish  a  necessary  safety 
clear  zone.  But,  since  the  2  acres  of  air- 
port property  would  "cease  to  be  used 
for  airport  purposes,"  the  city  cannot 
exchange  this  land  without  a  release  by 
the  Secretary,  who  in  turn,  cannot  grant 
a  release  without  the  enactment  of  H  Jl. 
8508. 

I  support  this  measure  as  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States,  of  avia- 
tion, and  of  the  people  of  Camden.  Ark. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall) .  The  question  is  on  the  motion  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Anderson)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HH.  8508) .  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) .  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RELEASE  OF  RESTRICTIONS— ALVA, 
OKLA. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 


pass  the  bill  (.UJL.  9617)  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  re- 
lease restrictions  on  the  use  of  certain 
property  conveyed  to  the  city  of  Alva. 
Okla.,  for  airport  purposes,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

HJl.  9617 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding section  16  of  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act  (as  in  effect  on  July  17,  1947),  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  is  authorized, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  4  of  the 
Act  of  October  1,  1949  (50  App.  U.S.C.  1622c) 
and  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  this  Act. 
to  grant  releases  from  any  of  the  terms,  con- 
ditions, reservations,  and  restrictions  con- 
tained in  the  deed  of  conveyance  dated  July 
17,  1947,  under  which  the  United  States  con- 
veyed certain  property  to  the  city  of  Alva. 
Oklahoma,  for  airport  purposes. 

Sec.  2.  Any  release  granted  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  under  the  first  section  of 
this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  following 
conditions: 

( 1 )  The  city  of  Alva,  Oklahoma,  shall  agree 
that  In  conveying  any  interest  In  the  prop- 
erty which  the  United  States  conveyed  to  the 
city  by  deed  dated  July  17.  1947,  the  city  wUl 
receive  an  amount  for  such  interest  which  is 
equal  to  the  fair  market  value  (as  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  regiilatlons  issued  by 
such  Secretary). 

(2)  Any  such  amount  so  received  by  the 
city  shall  be  used  by  the  city  for  the  develop- 
ment. Improvement,  operation,  or  mainte- 
nance of  a  public  airport. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McFall).  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  CJalifomia  (Mr.  Anderson) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (B4r. 
Snyder)  are  each  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Anderson)  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  C&lifomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill,  H.R.  9617.  is 
necessary  in  order  to  permit  the  city  of 
Alva.  Okla.,  to  use  233  acres  of  land  con- 
veyed by  the  United  States  to  the  city  of 
Alva  for  purposes  other  than  those  for 
which  the  land  was  originally  conveyed. 

On  July  17,  1947.  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment conveyed  64C  acres  to  the  city  of 
Alva.  Okla.,  to  be  used  as  an  airport.  In 
the  deed  of  conveyance,  the  parties 
agreed  that  should  the  prc«)erty  be  used 
for  a  nonairport  purpose,  then  the  land 
would  revert  back  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

Today,  this  creates  a  problem,  as  the 
city  of  Alva  would  like  to  develop  some 
of  the  airport  property  and  establish  an 
industrial  park.  Thus,  on  land  actually 
not  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the 
airport,  the  city  would  like  to  put  that 
portion  to  a  beneficial  use,  and  create 
jobs,  and  generate  revenue. 

However,  this  cannot  be  done  unless 
this  legislation — H.R.  9617 — is  enacted, 
permitting  the  Secretary  to  release  the 
city  of  Alva  from  the  restrictions  con- 
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tained  In  the  deed  of  conveyance  dated 
July  17,  1947. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  conducted  hearings 
on  this  proposal  and  our  colleague. 
Glenn  English,  who  represents  that 
area,  made  an  eloquent  and  convincing 
statement  of  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion. 

By  permitting  the  city  to  use  a  por- 
tion of  this  property  for  an  industrial 
park,  the  people  of  Alva  will  be  In  a  bet- 
ter position  to  attract  industry,  provide 
jobs,  and  increase  revenues.  The  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  of  aviation 
are  protected  since  fair  market  value 
must  be  used  to  develop.  Improve,  oper- 
ate, or  maintain  the  airport. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  at  this  time  to 
the  author  of  this  legislation,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma   (Mr.  English). 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion for  their  assistance  on  this  matter. 
I  certainly  feel  that  this  is  an  action  that 
would  be  most  helpful  to  the  people  of 
western  Oklahoma  and  would  certainly 
be  beneficial  to  the  people  of  the  city  of 

Alva. 

As  the  chairman  stated,  all  revenues 
from  this  would  go  to  assist  the  airport 
in  Alva.  Okla.  I  certainly  urge  its  pas- 
sage. ,         ^.  .     . 

Mr  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
similar  in  nature  to  the  other  five  bills 
on  the  schedule.  I  rise  in  support  of  it. 
and  I  know  of  no  objection  to  it.  It  is 
a  good  bill. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2575.  a  bill  to 
permit  the  Secretary  to  release  restric- 
tions contained  in  the  deed  of  conveyance 
dated  March  20.  1947.  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  granted  223  acres  to 
the  city  of  Algona,  Iowa  for  airport 
purposes. 

This  measure  is  necessary.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  order  to  permit  the  city  of 
Algona  to  use  a  portion  of  that  property. 
60  acres — for  its  most  efficient  and  bene- 
ficial use— in  this  case  light  industry. 
to  provide  jobs  and  revenue  for  the  peo- 
ple of  this  area. 

I  support  this  measure  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  adopt  H.R.  2575. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  <Mr.  Anderson) 
that  the  House  suspended  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  9617.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

FEDERAL  AVIATION  ACT  TARIFF 
CHANGES 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  7017)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  relating  to 
tariff  changes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
HH.    7017 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  first  sentence  of  section  403(c)   of  the 


Federal  AvlaUon  Act  of  1958  (49  U.8.C. 
1373)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "No 
change  shall  be  made  In  any  rate.  fare,  or 
charge,  or  any  claaslflcatlon,  rule,  regulation, 
or  practice  affecting  such  rate,  fare,  or  charge, 
or  the  value  of  the  service  thereunder, 
specified  In  any  effective  tariff — 

"(1)  of  any  air  carrier,  or  foreign  air 
carrier,  directly  engaged  In  the  operation  cf 
aircraft  If  such  rate.  fare,  or  charge  Is  for 
the  carriage  of  pr(^)erty  in  air  transportation, 
except  after  sixty  days"  notice  of  the  proposed 
change  filed,  posted,  and  published  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (a)  of  this  section; 
and 

"(2)  (A)  of  any  air  carrier,  or  foreign  air 
carrier,  if  such  rate.  fare,  or  charge  Is  for 
the  carriage  of  persons  In  air  transportation, 
or  (B)  of  any  air  carrier,  or  foreign  air 
carrier,  not  directly  engaged  In  the  opera- 
tion of  aircraft  If  such  rate,  fare,  or  charge 
Is  for  the  carriage  of  property  In  air  trans- 
portation, except  after  forty-five  days'  notice 
of  the  proposed  change  filed,  posted,  and  pub- 
lished In  accordance  with  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section.". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  lOOa(g)  of 
such  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1482)  U  amended  by 
Inserting  "at  least  fifteen  days  before  the 
day  on  which  such  tariff  would  otherwise  go 
Into  effect"  Immediately  after  "and  delivering 
to  the  air  carrier  affected  thereby". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  any  tariff  change  filed  by  any 
air  carrier  or  foreign  air  carrier  In  accordance 
with  section  403(c)  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  after  the  thirtieth  day  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(b)  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall  apply 
to  any  tariff  change  filed  by  any  air  carrier 
for  interstate  or  overseas  air  transportation 
In  accordance  with  section  403(c)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  after  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER,  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Ander- 
son) and  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Snyder)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  7017  is  designed  to 
insure  that  customers  of  airlines  receive 
adequate  notice  of  changes  in  airline 
fares. 

Under  present  law.  the  CAB  is  per- 
mitted to  issue  its  decision  on  fare 
changes  any  time  before  the  effective 
date  of  a  change.  The  Board  has  fre- 
quently waited  until  the  last  minute  to 
issue  its  decision,  and  this  has  led  to  pub- 
lic confusion  and  a  need  for  extra  pay- 
ments or  refunds  from  passengers  who 
purchased  tickets  in  advance. 

A  recent  example  of  these  problems  oc- 
curred during  the  last  week  in  January. 
On  Thursday  of  that  week  the  CAB  an- 
noimced  that  it  would  permit  a  1  per- 
cent fare  increase.  A  number  of  airlines 
put  the  increase  into  effect  on  Sunday, 
only  3  days  after  the  CAB's  decision.  The 
last  minute  CAB  decision  led  to  consider- 


able confusion  among  passengers  and 
travel  agents.  Passengers  who  had 
bought  their  tickets  in  advance  had  to 
pay  an  extra  fare  at  the  gate. 

HH.  7017  would  help  avoid  these  prob- 
lems by  requiring  the  CAB  to  issue  its 
decision  on  fare  changes  at  least  15  days 
before  the  effective  date  of  a  change. 

To  insure  adequate  public  notice  and 
adequate  time  for  CAB  review.  H.R.  7017 
would  also  extend  the  date  for  air 
carriers  to  file  proposed  rate  changes 
with  the  CAB. 

The  present  law  requires  changes  to 
be  filed  30  days  before  the  effective  date. 

H.R.  7017  would  require  air  carriers 
to  file  changes  in  passenger  rates  45 
days  in  advance  of  the  effective  date.  For 
freight  rates.  HJl.  7017  would  require 
direct  air  carriers  to  file  60  days  In  ad- 
vance of  the  effective  date.  Indirect  air 
carriers,  who  consolidate  goods  and  ship 
on  direct  air  carriers,  would  be  required 
to  file  their  rate  changes  45  days  in  ad- 
vance. The  rates  of  indirect  air  carriers 
are  largely  based  on  the  rates  of  direct 
air  carriers  and  the  15  day  lag  would 
permit  the  indirect  carriers  to  respond 
to  changes  in  direct  carrier  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  passage  of  this 
needed  legislation. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  rise  In  support 
of  the  pending  biU.  HJR.  7017.  Here 
we  have  a  very  simple  bill,  one  which 
all  will  agree  is  a  constructive  step. 
As  the  chairman  has  noted.  H.R.  7017 
provides  15  days  of  public  notice  be- 
fore new  air  passenger  aiui  freight 
rates  can  go  into  effect. 

I  am  sure  we  all  have  had  occasion 
to  complain  about  inadequate  notice  of 
air  fare  changes.  Heretofore,  revised  air 
fares  went  into  effect  immediately  upon 
the  expiration  of  the  30-day  period  for 
action  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board— 
If  the  Board  chose  not  to  act.  The  public 
was  confronted  with  an  accomplished 
fact — with  no  provision  for  getting  the 
word  around  prior  to  the  effective  date. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  talking  about 
a  matter  of  simple  courtesy.  Surely  it  is 
only  fair  that  the  public  be  given  prior 
notice  when  air  fares  are  revised. 

An  Important  aspect  of  this  bill  is  the 
fact  that  it  places  air  freight  forward- 
ers, the  so-called  indirect  carriers,  on  a 
IMU-  with  direct  air  freight  carriers,  the 
airlines,  in  terms  of  the  effective  date 
of  their  rate  changes.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  requiring  the  direct  carriers 
to  file  for  new  rates  60  days  in  sulvance 
of  their  effective  date.  The  indirect  car- 
riers then  can  recompute  their  rates  and 
file  45  days  prior  to  the  effective  date. 
The  result  is  that  the  two  sets  of  rates 
can  go  into  effect  on  the  same  date- 
both  with  the  new  15-day  notice  period. 
Heretofore,  the  Indirect  carriers  were 
placed  in  the  difficult  position  of  having 
to  recompute  their  rates  after  the  direct 
carriers  filed  theirs.  For  this  reason,  un- 
der the  30-day  provision,  the  new  rates  of 
the  indirect  carriers  could  not  go  into 
effect  until  a  week  or  more  after  the  rates 
of  the  direct  carriers.  This  simply  is  un- 
fair and  all  members  of  the  committee 
recognize  it  as  a  legitimate  hardship. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
pending  bill. 
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Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  7017.  Although 
the  subject  matter  of  the  bill  Is  technical 
and  complex,  the  problem  it  addresses  is 
a  real  source  of  annoyance  to  millions  of 
airline  passengers  and  shippers.  Under 
tile  present  procedures,  passengers  and 
shippers  frequently  have  to  wait  until 
the  last  minute  to  learn  whether  fare 
changes  proposed  by  the  sdrlines  will 
take  effect.  When  a  proposed  change  does 
not  take  effect,  passengers  may  have  to 
make  extra  payments  at  the  gate  or  file 
for  refunds.  H.R.  7017  will  insure  that 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Bocu-d  decides 
whether  to  allow  a  fare  charge  no  later 
than  15  days  in  advance  of  the  change. 
This  period  of  advance  notice  should 
reduce  considerably  the  last  minute  con- 
fusion which  occurs  under  the  present 
system.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Ander- 
son) that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  7017,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  <m 
the  table. 


FEDERAL    AVIATION    ACT  — EMER- 
GENCY   LOCATOR    TRANSMITTERS 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  (H.R.  8228)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  relat- 
ing to  emergency  locator  transmitters, 
and  for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  8228 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  601(d)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  (49  n.8.C.  1421).  relating  to  emer- 
gency locator  transmitters,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1),  immediately  before 
",  minimum  standards"  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "and  except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection". 

(2)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shall  Issue  regu- 
lations which  permit,  subject  to  such  limi- 
tations and  conditions  as  he  prescribes  In 
such  regulations,  the  operation  of  any  air- 
craft equipped  with  an  emergency  locator 
transmitter  during  any  period  for  which 
such  transmitter  has  been  removed  from 
such  aircraft  for  Inspection,  repair,  modi- 
fication, or  replacement.". 

(b)  (1)  Section  801  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  reletterlng  subsection  (d),  relating  to 
aviation  fuel  standutls,  as  subsection  (e). 

(2)  Any  reference  to  such  relettered  sub- 
section  (e)   shall  be  relettered  accordingly. 

(c)  That  portion  of  the  table  of  contents 
contained  In  the  first  section  of  such  Act 
which  appears  under  the  side  heading 
"Sec.  601.  General  safety  powers  and  daties." 
is  amended  by  striking  out 

"(d)  Aviation  fuel  standards." 

and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(d)  Emergency  locator  transmlttMS. 

"(e)  Aviation  fuel  standards.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 


Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second.       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tlonan  from  California  (Mr.  Anderson) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Sntder)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

Tlie  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Anderson). 

Mr.   ANDERSON   of   California.   Mr. 

1  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  8228, 
as  reported,  is  to  provide  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion increased  flexibility,  without  ctan- 
promising  safety,  in  carrying  out  tlie 
law — ^first  enacted  in  1970 — ^which  re- 
quired that  emergency  locator  transmit- 
ters be  installed  on  certain  civil  aircraft. 

As  reported,  the  bill  requires  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  issue  regulations  permit- 
ting the  operation  of  civil  aircraft— 
which  are  subject  to  the  requiremoit — 
during  any  period  for  which  the  trans- 
mitter has  been  removed  for  inspection, 
repair,  modification,  or  replacement. 

Ttie  Federal  Aviation  Regulation — 
PAR — requiring  an  operable  ELT  on  cer- 
tain civil  aircraft  was  adopted  in  re- 
sponse to  a  mandate  from  Congress 
(Public  Law  91-596).  This  regulation, 
which  carried  out  the  intent  of  PubUc 
Law  91-596,  prohibits  the  operation  of 
airplanes  subject  to  the  law  unless  there 
is  an  operable  automatic  type  emergen- 
cy locator  transmitter.  The  mandatory 
date  for  compliance  was  June  30,  1974, 
in  accordance  with  Public  Law  93-239, 
which  extended  the  original  date.  There 
was  no  provision  made  in  the  two  stat- 
utes to  permit  the  operation  of  an  air- 
plane, subject  to  the  ELT  requirement 
when  an  installed  ELT  becomes  inoper- 
ative. The  PAA,  then,  caimot  by  regula- 
tion provide  for  flexibility  in  the  ELT  re- 
quirement. 

This  lack  of  flexibility  has  caused  prob- 
lems. For  example,  following  installation 
of  some  27,000  units  built  by  one  manu- 
facturer, a  high  rate  of  inadvertent  ac- 
tivations was  experienced.  Examination 
revealed  that  internal  corrosion  was  evi- 
dent, causing  the  transmitter  to  activate 
indicating  that  an  emergency  existed. 
When  a  number  of  units  were  foimd  to 
be  defective,  an  airworthiness  directive — 
AD — was  issued  by  FAA  to  require  the 
removal  and  return  to  the  maniifacturer 
of  some  27,000  units.  Tills  AD,  therefore. 
In  effect,  required  the  groimding  of  some 
27,000  aircraft,  since  there  were  not 
enough  units  available  to  replace  those 
r«noved  pending  inspection  and  correc- 
tion by  the  manufacturer.  Current  re- 
ports from  airplane  owners  and  ELT 
manufacturers  indicate  that  time  re- 
quired to  remove,  repair,  and  reinstall  a 
defective  unit   runs   from   3   weeks   to 

2  months.  The  variation  is  dependent 
on  the  location  of  the  owner  and  the 
backlog  of  the  manufacturer.  The  air- 
planes that  may  be  groimded  have  a 
variety  of  uses.  Many  are  used  for  busi- 


ness and  personal  transportation  while 
others  are  used  for  pilot  training. 

Provisions  should  be  made  In  the  law 
that  would  allow  the  continued  operation 
of  the  airplane  while  the  ELT  is  being 
repaired,  inspected,  modified,  ae  replaced. 
Such  provision  in  the  law  as  is  contained 
in  H.R.  8228  would  permit  the  FAA  to 
maintain  an  adequate  level  of  safety  and 
to  carry  out  the  broad  Intent  of  the  statu- 
tory requirement  without  causing  un- 
necessary hardship  due  to  inflexibility 
existing  in  the  present  law. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  bill.  It 
is  a  necessary  bill.  And  it  does  not 
cost  the  taxpayers  a  cent.  As  ttie 
chairman  has  indicated,  HJl.  8228 
merely  authorizes  the  FAA  Administra- 
tor to  promulgate  regulations  under 
which  aircraft  which  are  required  to  be 
equipped  with  emergency  locator  trans- 
mitters— ELT's— may  be  moved  in  the 
event  their  ELT's  have  been  removed 
for  inspection,  repair,  modification,  or 
replacement. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  legisla- 
tion does  not  dilute  or  otherwise  affect 
the  statutoi-y  requirement  that  certain 
categories  of  aircraft  shall  be  equipped 
with  ELT's  We  are  simply  providing 
needed  fiexibility  to  cover  those  situ- 
ations when,  under  the  existing  law,  an 
aircraft  with  an  inoperable  ELT  is  in 
effect  grounded.  We  have  discovered  that 
the  inflexible  statute  now  on  the  books 
has  resulted  in  severe  hardship  in  many 
cases  and  we  believe  that  H.R.  8228  will 
provide  the  relief  which  we  are  convinced 
is  justified  by  the  facts. 

All  affected  parties  support  this  bill — 
including  the  PAA,  the  aviation  com- 
munity, and  all  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  constructive  solution  to  a 
vexing  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  just 
a  moment  to  say  that  concerning  all  of 
these  bills  on  which  we  have  mov«l 
rather  rapidly  through  the  House  today 
we  held  extensive  and  exhaustive  hear- 
ings, and  we  went  into  the  details  and 
rewrote  the  bills  which  had  to  do  with 
waiving  the  restrictiixis  in  order  to  see 
that  aviation  would  be  prot^ted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  express  my  per- 
sonal appreciation  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentieman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Akdersoh),  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  fuU  committee,  the  gentie- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Jones)  for  the 
consideraticm  the  minority  had  during 
the  deliberations  on  these  bills.  The 
hearings  were  fair,  and  I  tiUnk  they  were 
extensive.  I  am  grateful  for  their  con- 
sideration, and  I  wish  to  publicly  express 
my  appreciation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  gentieman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Sntder),  for  his  remarks,  and  I  want 
to  compliment  the  ranldng  minority 
member  for  the  time,  effort,  and  great 
expertise  he  brought  in  working  on  these 
bills.  He  is  the  expert;  he  is  the  pilot;  he 
has  a  firsthand,  intimate  knowledge  of 
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the  problems  facing  the  aviation  com- 
munity. I  am  a  layman,  so  I  rely  on  him 
and  his  judgment  on  many  of  these  prob- 
lems. So,  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  the  tremendous  cooperation  the 
committee  has  had  from  him,  and  for  the 
knowledge  and  ability  he  brings  to  the 
committee  In  the  field  of  aviation. 

We  did  hold  extensive  hearings,  and 
these  measures  came  out  of  our  commit- 
tee unanimously. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  ger.tl-^min  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JOr^S  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, before  we  take  leave  of  the  various 
bills  that  have  just  been  considered  and 
passed,  I  cert^iinly  think  it  would  be  in 
order  for  me  as  chairman  of  th^  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion to  commend  the  distinsuished  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Anderson) 
and  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  <Mr.  Snyder)  ?nd  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  inasmuch  as 
they  have  been  wholly  and  totally  dedi- 
cated to  their  examinatiors  of  the  propo- 
sitions that  have  been  placed  before  us 
and  that  have  been  considered  today. 

To  me  this  is  a  very  rewarding  and 
satisfying  exhibition  of  what  can  be  ac- 
complished by  Members  who  are  earnest 
in  their  efforts  and  who  apply  themselves 
and  who  bring  forward  important  and 
significant  legislation  for  the  better 
building  of  a  greater  Republic.  They  are 
to  be  commended,  and  it  is  a  wholesome 
day  for  all  of  us  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  witness  efforts  such  as  have 
been  exhibited  here  today. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  Mr.  Jones,  for  his  remarks; 
but  more  importantly,  I  want  to  thank 
him  for  his  outstanding  leadership  and 
nonpartisan  efforts  on  behalf  of  this 
country. 

He  is  an  example  to  all  of  us.  and  his 
attitude  toward  the  many  problems 
which  face  this  Nation  serve  as  an  in- 
spiration to  all  of  us  in  this  Chamber. 

It  is  a  very  real  pleasure  to  serve  with 
my  chairman.  Bob  Jones,  and  a  great  ex- 
perience. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.8228,  a  proposal 
which  would  permit  the  temporary  oper- 
ation of  aircraft,  which  are  subject  to 
the  law  requiring  an  operable  emergency 
locator  transmitter,  while  that  trans- 
mitter is  being  inspected,  repaired,  modi- 
fied, or  replaced. 

At  present,  functioning  ELT's  are  re- 
quired by  law  in  all  U.S.  civil  aircraft, 
with  certain  exceptions  such  as  sched- 
uled airliners,  turbojets,  and  single 
place  airplanes.  The  locators  are  used  to 
guide  rescuers  to  the  scene  of  an  accident 
and  the  PAA  now  has  no  option  but  to 
ground  planes  that  do  not  have  ELT's 
in  working  order. 

Because  of  this  requirement,  some 
27,000  planes  were  effectively  grounded 
when  a  nimiber  of  ELT  units  built  by  one 
manufacturer  were  found  to  be  defective 
and  all  imlts  of  that  make  had  to  be 
removed  and  returned  to  the  manu- 
facturer— ^who  did  not  have  enough  imlts 
on  hand  to  replace  the  originals. 

Current  reports  from  airplane  owners 


and  ELT  manufacturers  Indicate  that 
the  time  required  to  remove,  repair,  and 
reinstall  a  defective  unit  Is  approxi- 
mately 3  weeks  to  2  months. 

The  FAA  ofiBcial  noted  that  the  planes 
that  have  been,  and  could  be,  groimded 
under  existing  statutory  requirements 
include  many  that  are  used  for  business 
and  personal  transportation  and  for  pilot 
training. 

He  said: 

Considering  the  number  of  aircraft  In- 
volved and  the  variety  of  uses  to  which  they 
are  put.  considerable  hardship  will  continue 
unless  a  reasonable  measure  of  relief  Is 
forthcoming. 

Any  regulated  relaxation  of  the  ELT 
requirements  would  be  "no  greater  than 
is  necessary"  and  that  limitation  might 
include  a  requirement  that  a  plane  per- 
mitted to  operate  without  a  working  ELT 
must  be  on  a  visual  or  instrument  rule 
flight  plan. 

I  wish  to  conunend  the  members  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  Com- 
mittee for  their  work  on  this  proposal — 
especially  Dale  Milford  and  Barry 
GrOLDWATER,  who  brought  their  expertise 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  situation 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee,  and, 
of  course,  Mr.  Anderson,  the  chairman 
of  the  Aviation  Subcommittee,  and  Mr. 
Snyder,  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  for  their  diligence  and 
hard  work  in  producing  this  legislation 
which  has  the  support  of  the  aviation 
community  and  the  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation — H.R. 
8228 — is  necessary  to  relieve  this  hard- 
ship and  I  urge  the  House  to  adopt  this 
measure. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  the  chairman  of  our 
Aviation  Subcommittee,  Mr.  Anderson, 
as  well  as  other  subcommittee  members, 
who  recognized  the  serious  problems 
pilots  face  with  the  so-called  emergency 
locator  transmitter  and  responded  forth - 
rightly  and  quickly. 

This  is  not  a  complex  bill,  but  it  ad- 
dresses a  very  complex  problem.  Literally 
thousands  of  pilots  nationwide  have  been 
inconvenienced  as  a  result  of  a  techni- 
cal failure  of  their  ELT  equipment.  This 
is  a  classic  example  of  Congress  man- 
dating a  standard  without  first  inves- 
tigating the  ability  of  both  Industry  and 
the  Government  to  achieve  the  scientific 
and  technical  proficiency  necessary  to 
achieve  that  standard. 

Accordingly,  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration has  no  authority  to  deviate 
from  the  mandatory  ELT  carriage  re- 
quirements even  when  good  and  sufficient 
technical  reasons  exist  and  safety  would 
not  be  derogated. 

On  May  19,  1975,  I  Introduced  HJl. 
7064  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  FAA 
the  necessary  flexibility  to  administer 
the  ELT  requirement.  The  bill  before  us 
today  embodies  the  intent  of  my  original 
bill,  and  in  my  judgment,  it  offers  a 
reasonable  and  sound  approach  to  this 
problem.  I  urge  the  passage  of  H..R  8228. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall).  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
<  Mr.  Anderson  )  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  i>ass  the  bill,  H.R.  8228,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken:   and   (two- 


thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bills,  H.R.  1313,  H.R.  2575, 
H.R.  2740,  H.R.  3440,  H.R.  8508,  H.R. 
9617,  H.R.  7017,  and  H.R.  8228,  which 
have  been  passed  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
men from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AGRICULTURAL  CENSUS 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  7824 )  to  amend  section  142  of 
title  13,  United  States  Code,  entitled 
"Census,"  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  7824 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
142  of  title  13.  United  States  Code,  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 
"§  142.  Agriculture,  Irrigation,  and  drainage 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  in  1979.  In  1983. 
and  In  every  fifth  year  beginning  after  1983, 
take  a  census  of  agriculture. 

"(b)  In  conjunction  with  the  census  to  be 
taken  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
in  1979.  in  1988.  and  every  tenth  year  begin- 
ning after  1988.  the  Secretary  shall  take  a 
census  of  Irrigation  and  drainage. 

"(c)  The  data  collected  In  each  of  the 
censuses  taken  under  this  section  shall  relate 
to  the  year  Immediately  preceding  the  year 
In  which  such  census  Is  taken.". 

Sec.  2.  The  statistical  classification  of 
farms  in  effect  on  January  1.  1975.  with  re- 
spect to  censuses  taken  under  section  142 
of  title  13,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  ef- 
fective through  June  30,  1976,  and  any  sta- 
tistical report  Issued  on  or  before  June  30, 
1976,  with  respect  to  any  such  census  shall 
reflect  such  classification,  but  may  also  In- 
clude additional  classifications  as  deemed  ap- 
propriate by  the  Secretary. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tlewoman from  Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroe- 
DER)  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes 
and  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroeder). 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  7824  has  two  pur- 
poses. First,  it  changes  the  timing  of 
the  agriculture  census  so  that  it  will 
no  longer  conflict  with  the  taking  of 
the  popiilatlon  census.  In  changing  the 
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date  of  the  agriculture  census  to  years 
ending  in  3  and  8,  we  will  allow  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  to  use  its  lim- 
ited   resources    much    more    efficiently. 

Second,  this  bill  would  reinstate 
through  Jime  30,  1976,  the  Census  Bu- 
reau's definition  of  a  farm  which  was  in 
effect  prior  to  August  of  1975.  At  that 
time,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  jointly  an- 
nounced the  adoption  of  a  new  definition 
of  the  term  "farm "  for  census  purposes. 
Under  the  old  definition,  a  "farm"  in- 
cluded any  place  which  produced  agri- 
cultural goods  selling  for  at  least  $250  in 
a  year,  or  any  place  measuring  at  least 
10  acres  and  producing  at  least  $50  in 
agricultiu'al  goods.  Under  the  new  defi- 
nition, a  "farm"  includes  only  places 
which  produce  at  least  $1,000  worth  of 
agricultural  goods  a  year. 

The  eventual  effects  of  this  change  in 
definition  are  imknown.  The  Bureau  of 
the  Census  makes  a  point  that  it  is  In  the 
business  of  collecting  statistics,  and  pur- 
posefully stays  away  from  making  policy 
decisions.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  does 
not  make  value  judgments  as  to  the  de- 
sirability or  the  public  policy  ramifica- 
tions of  dropping  up  to  400,000  establish- 
ments from  its  cfflcial  role  of  farms. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  does  have  an 
Advisory  Committee  for  the  Census  of 
Agriculture,  but  there  is  little  congres- 
sional involvement  in  that  effort. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  should  as- 
sert itself  in  this  area,  become  Involved 
in  proposed  definitional  changes,  and 
make  its  will  felt  in  terms  of  policy. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  give  Congress 
sufficient  time  to  assess  fully  the  conse- 
quences of  the  new  change  in  the  farm 
definition,  section  2  reinstates  this  old 
definition  through  June  30,  1976. 

My  subcommittee  will  be  holding  fur- 
ther hearings  into  this  matter  in  toe  cran- 
ing months. 

For  those  of  us  who  represent  urban 
areas,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  toat 
what  happens  to  the  family  farms  In  the 
country  is  of  vital  concern  to  everyone. 
From  my  own  experience,  I  can  assure 
you  that  quite  a  few  of  my  present  con- 
stituents in  Denver  are  former  farmers, 
many  of  whom  are  in  Denver  because  of 
necessity,  not  by  choice.  And,  In  many 
Instances,  It  Is  toe  Government  policy 
which  has  driven  toem  off  the  farm. 

This  legislation  has  no  effect  on  toe 
costs  of  conducting  toe  agriculture  cen- 
sus. What  section  1  does  is  simply  move 
up  by  1  year  toe  cycle  of  funding.  Finally, 
the  administration  supports  H.R.  7824  as 
amended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  toe  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Rose)  . 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  rise 
In  strong  support  of  H.R.  7824  and  to 
compliment  my  colleague,  toe  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroeder)  . 
for  her  efforts  in  providing  in  section  2 
of  this  bill  for  a  little  breatoing  spell 
on  toe  redefinition  of  what  is  a  "farm." 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  and  toe  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Young)  came  before  my  Subcom- 
mittee on  Family  Farms  and  Rural  De- 
velopment and  pointed  out  to  toe  mem- 
bers of  my  subcommittee  toat  If  this 


redefinition  of  what  is  a  farm  is  allowed 
to  go  through,  570,000  farms  in  this 
country  will  be  redefined  out  of  existence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  25  percent  of  toe  farms 
in  my  State  of  Norto  Carolina  wUl  be 
redefined  out  of  existence.  As  unusual  as 
it  may  seem,  when  we  eliminate  all  of 
toe  farmers  below  $1,000  a  year  in  in- 
come, toe  average  income  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  takes  an  amazing  $2,000  a 
year  statistical  leap. 

There  are  many  of  us  who  are  con- 
cerned toat  toose  who  are  not  cdunted 
in  rural  America  will  soon  not  be  remem- 
bered. By  adding  section  2  to  this  bill, 
toe  gentlewoman  from  Colorado  (Mrs. 
Schroeder)  and  her  subcommittee  are 
giving  toose  of  us  in  agricultural  com- 
mittees and  otoer  committees  of  this 
Congress  just  a  little  added  breathing 
time  to  look  at  what  toe  ramifications 
will  be  of  redefining  what  is  a  farm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  happen  to  believe  very 
strongly  toat  the  family  farm  is  a  way  of 
life  in  this  coiuitry.  Esp>eclally  in  toe 
Souto,  which  I  am  so  familiar  wito, 
literally  toousands  and  thousands  of  our 
people  do  not  make  very  much  in  agricul- 
ture and  do  not  produce  $1,000  worto  of 
products  for  sale  outside  of  what  they 
give  to  toeir  family:  and  we  need.  In  my 
opinion,  to  reconsider  toem  as  farmers 
as  much  as  we  consider  toe  corporate 
farms,  the  high-efficiency  farms  toat  are 
throughout  this  great  Nation  of  ours  and 
are  seemingly  being  called  on  more  and 
more  to  serve  toe  American  dollar. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  toank  toe  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroeder)  for  this 
prt^osition,  and  I  hop>e  that  my  col- 
leagues will  strongly  support  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
7824  amends  section  142  of  title  13. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  toe 
census  of  agriculture  to  be  taken  in  1979, 
then  in  1983,  and  every  fifto  year  toere- 
after  and  for  the  census  of  irrigation 
and  drainage  to  coincide  with  toe  census 
of  agricultiu-e  in  1979  and  in  1988,  and 
every  10th  year. 

An  amendment  to  HJR.  7824  was 
adopted  in  committee  which  suspends 
the  Bureau  of  Census'  new  definition  of 
farm  until  July  1,  1976.  The  Bureau's 
new  definition  increases  from  $250  a  year 
to  $1,000  toe  amount  of  farm  products 
which  must  be  produced  during  a  year 
to  qualify  as  a  farm.  Since  toe  new  defi- 
nition received  considerable  criticism 
from  Members  of  Congress,  tois  provi- 
sion wiU  give  the  Congress  toe  necessary 
breatoing  spell  to  make  its  own  determi- 
nation as  to  toe  advisability  of  changing 
toe  definition  of  a  farm. 

The  major  purpose  for  this  legislation 
Is  to  change  the  agricultural  census  date 
so  toat  by  1982  the  data  produced  from 
toe  census  of  agriculture  will  coincide 
wito  economic  census  data  taken  toat 
year  and  every  fifth  year  thereafter.  The 
Bureau  of  toe  Census  has  assured  us  toat 
toere  is  no  Intention  to  combine  toe  cen- 
sus of  agriculture  and  toe  economic  cen- 
sxises,  but  rather  to  merely  conduct  toem 
concurrently  so  as  to  provide  data  for 
the  same  calendar  year.  This  would  pro- 
vide data  for  the  same  reference  period 
and  permit  data  users  to  trace  toe  flows 
of  agricultural  activity  through  toe  pro- 
duction, manufacturing,  and  distributive 


channels  of  toe  economy  in  a  more 
meaningful  fashion.  These  data,  we  are 
advised,  are  essential  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  how  toe  changing  economic 
structures  affect  toe  traditional  agricul- 
tural production  universe.  The  Bureau  of 
toe  Census  intends  to  match  and  link 
suppUers  and  services  for  toe  agricul- 
tural sector  wito  agriculture  production, 
and  In  turn,  toe  production  with  toe 
processing  and  marketing  of  agricultural 
commodities. 

Taking  toe  census  of  agriculture  in 
toe  same  year  as  toe  economic  cen- 
suses will  enable  toe  Bureau  to  use  its 
resources  more  effectively.  Under  toe 
present  law,  toe  agriculture  census  taken 
in  years  ending  in  0,  for  csdendar  years 
ending  in  9,  create  priority  conflicts  in 
toe  use  of  personnel  and  equipment  be- 
cause of  competition  wito  toe  decennial 
censuses  of  population  and  housing.  This 
will  not  be  toe  case  when  toe  agriculture 
censuses  are  taken  concurrently  wito  toe 
economic  censuses.  The  sheer  magnitude 
of  a  decennial  census  in  handling  liter- 
ally the  millions  of  pieces  of  paper  asso- 
ciated wito  such  a  massive  undertaking 
creates  such  a  demand  for  computer  ca- 
pacity toat  toe  maximum  resources  of 
toe  Bureau  must  be  made  available  in 
order  to  meet  toe  stringent  time  sched- 
ules. By  shifting  toe  timing  of  toe  agri- 
culture census  to  coincide  wito  toe  eco- 
nomic censuses,  there  will  be  no  conflict 
as  toe  economic  censuses  workload  de- 
mands are  less  taxing  on  toe  Bureau's 
capacity.  Moreover,  it  will  facihtate  toe 
shifting  of  personnel  from  one  census 
program  to  anotoer  as  different  census 
workloads  peak  and  subside. 

In  short,  Mr.  Si}eaker,  tois  legislation 
provides  for  a  more  efficient  Bureau  of 
toe  Census,  and  I  fully  endorse  toe  pas- 
sage of  HJR.  7824. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  7824,  a  bill  to  change 
toe  years  in  which  the  agriculture  cen- 
sus is  conducted.  This  is  an  administra- 
tion request  and  money  is  provided  in  toe 
President's  fiscal  year  1977  budget. 

Under  existing  law,  toe  agriculture 
census  is  conducted  every  5  years — wito 
years  ending  in  5  and  0.  This  bill  changes 
that  to  years  ending  in  3  and  8,  except 
toe  next  agriculture  census  will  be  con- 
ducted in  1979. 

The  reasons  for  the  change  are  two- 
fold. First,  the  change  would  avoid  the 
tremendous  workload  occasioned  by  the 
tgking  of  toe  agriculture  census  in  the 
same  year  as  the  decennial  census.  Sec- 
ond, the  change  would  provide  agricul- 
tural data  covering  the  same  year  as  toe 
data  compiled  In  toe  economic  census  of 
manufacturing,  mining,  and  industry, 
and  thereby  provide  comparable  data  for 
evaluation  of  toe  Nation's  economic  smd 
agricultural  status. 

In  addition,  this  measure  would  be  of 
added  benefit  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus, if  and  when  a  mid-decade  census 
bill  is  enacted  into  law. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  suspends 
a  new  definition  of  toe  term,  "farm." 
for  census  purposes,  and  replaces  it  wito 
the  definition  which  was  in  effect  on 
January  1,  1975. 

This  amendment  was  adopted  in  com- 
mittee in  recognition  of  a  number  of 
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complaints  raised  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  objected  to  the  change  In 
definition  and  the  procedure  used  in 
changing  the  definition  because  they 
were  not  informed  in  advance. 

This  amendment  will  allow  the  respec- 
tive committees  of  Congress  charged 
with  the  jurisdiction  of  census  matters 
a  reasonable  period  of  time,  until  July  1, 
1976,  in  which  to  study  the  possible 
effects  of  this  change  In  the  definition 
of  a  farm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  sup- 
ports this  bill.  Therefore,  since  there  is 
some  urgency  that  we  pass  this  bill  to- 
day because  it  must  be  signed  into  law 
by  the  end  of  February  if  the  new  time 
schedule  is  to  be  implemented  at  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  I  urge  prompt 
approval. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroe- 
DER)  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  7824,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof )  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
'A  bill  to  amend  section  142  of  title  13, 
United  States  Code,  to  change  the  date 
for  taking  censuses  of  agriculture.  Irri- 
gation, and  drainage,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Debate  has  been  con- 
cluded on  all  motions  to  suspend  the 
rules. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause  3 
(b).  rule  XXVII,  the  Chair  wiU  now  put 
the  question  on  each  motion,  on  which 
further  proceedings  were  postponed,  in 
the  order  in  which  that  motion  was  en- 
tertained. 

Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  following 
order: 

H  R.  11233,  by  the  yeas  and  nays; 

H  R.  11455  (de  novo) ;  and 

H.R.  11645.  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 


EXTENSION  OF  LIBRARY  SERVICES 
AND  CONSTRUCTION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  question  of  suspending  the 
niles  and  passing  the  bill.  H.R.  11233. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R. 
11233,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  378,  nays  7, 
not  voting  47.  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

AUen 

Ambro 


[Roll  No.  56 1 
TEAS— 378 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 


Archer 

Armstrong 

Asbbrook 

Ashley 

AuColn 

BadUlo 

BafalU 


Baldus 
Baueus 
Beard.  R.I. 
Beard.  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Bell 

Bennett 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bo  wen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomneld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll 
Burgener 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burton.  John 
Burton.  Phillip 
Butler 
Carney 
Carter 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins,  ni. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Covighlln 
D'Amours 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel.  R.  W. 
Daniels.  N.J. 
DanlelBon 
Davis 

de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dell  urns 
Dent 
Derrick 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Dodd 

Downey.  N.Y. 
Downing,  Va. 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan.  Tenn. 
duPont 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Emery 
English 
Erlenbom 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Pary 
Pascell 
Pen  wick 
Plsher 
Plthlan 
Flood 
Plorlo 
Plynt 
Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Praaer 
Prenzel 
Prey 


Fuqua 
Oaydoe 
Olalmo 
Olbbons 
Oilman 
Olnn 

Ooldwater 
Oonzalez 
Ooodllng 
Oradlson 
Orassley 
Oreen 
Oude 
Ouyer 
Hagedom 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Harkln 
Harrington 
Harris 
Hawkins 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Hefner 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
Hlghtower 
Hints 
Holland 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Howard 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kasten 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Keys 
Kindness 
Koch 
Krebs 
Krueger 
LaPalce 
Lagomarslno 
Landrum 
Latu 
Leggett 

T.»hitiHn 

Lent 

Levitaa 

utton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lou 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloekey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McPall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Ifacdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Magulre 

Mahon 

Mann 

UATtin 

Matsunaga 

Msssoll 

Mssds 


,  Md. 
N.Y. 


Mel  Cher 

Meyner 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

Mlkva 

MUford 

MUler,  Calif. 

MUler,  Ohio 

Mlneta 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

lifitchell, 

Mitchell, 

MoiUdey 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Moeher 
Moss 
MotU 

Murphy,  HI, 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtba 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Nix 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
OTfeUl 
Passman 
Patman,  Tex. 
Patten,  NJ. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattlson,  NY. 
Perkins 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Prltchard 
Qule 
QuUlen 
RaUsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Regula 
Reuse 
Richmond 
Rlegle 
Rlnaldo 
Rlsenhoover 
Roberu 
Robinson 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncailo 
Rooney 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Roush 
Rousaelot 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Russo 
St  Oprmaln 
Santlni 
Sarasin 
Sar  banes 
Satterfleld 
Scheuer 
Schneebell 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Sebelltis 
Seiberllng 
Sharp 
Shipley 
Shrlver 
Slkes 
Simon 
Skubits 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  Nebr 
Snyder 
Solarz 
^Mllman 


BpvacK 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steelman 
Steiger.  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Tbomt>son 
Thone 


Bauman 
Burlison.  Mo. 
Collins.  Tex. 


Thornton 

Trailer 

Treen 

Tsongas 

tnimsn 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Whalen 

White 

Whitehurst 

NAYS— 7 

Crane 

McDonald 

Shuster 


Whltten 

Wiggins 

WUson.  C.  H. 

WUSOQ.  Tex. 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

W7ll« 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young.  Pla. 

Young.  Oa. 

Yovmg.  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


Symms 


NOT  VOTTING — 47 


Aspln 

Barrett 

Bergland 

Boiling 

Honker 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Fla. 

Byron 

Carr 

Cederberg 

Drlnan 

EUberg 

Each 

Eshleman 

Flndley 

Pish 


Flowers 

Hansen 

Harsha 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Henderson 

Hlnshaw 

Horton 

Ichord 

McCoUUter 

Mathls 

Metcalfe 

Mills 

Ottlnger 

Pepper 

Pettis 

Peyser 


Rhodes 

Rodlno 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Ryan 

Slsk 

Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Strmtton 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Teague 

Udall 

Wilson.  Bob 

Young,  Alaska 


The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  EUberg  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Drlnan  with  Mr.  McCollister. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Hansen. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  tTdall  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska. 

Mr.  Carr  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Bergland  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.  Byron  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Aspln  with  Mr.  Bonker. 
Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Mathls. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mrs.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  Henderson. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Steed. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Teague. 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  Just  passed.  H.R.  11233,  and  also  on 
H.R.  11045,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions  of  clause  3(b)  (3)  of  rule  XXVn, 
the  Chair  announces  that  he  will  reduce 
to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes  the  period  of 
time  within  which  a  vote  by  electronic 
device  may  be  taken  on  all  the  additional 
motions  to  suspend  the  rules  on  which 
the  Chair  has  postponed  fxuilier  pro- 
ceedings. 

INDIANA   DUNES  NATIONAL  LAKE- 
SHORE  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  question  of  suspending  the 
rules  and  passing  the  bill  (HJl.  11455). 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Taylor)  ttiat  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  11455) . 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  272.  nays  118, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  41,  as 
follows: 
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Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson.  111. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
AuCoin 
Badillo 
Baldus 
Baueus 
Beard,  R.I. 
Bedell 
Bennett 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burlison.  Mo. 
Burton.  John 
Burton.  PhUllp 
Byron 
Carney 
Carr 

Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohen 
Collins,  m. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
ComeU 
Cotter 
Cotighlln 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Daniel  son 
de  la  Oarza 


[Roll  No.  57] 

TEAS — 272 

Delaney 
Dellums 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Dlggs 
DingeU 
Dodd 

Downey.  N.Y. 
Duncan.  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Emery 
Erlenbom 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Ind. 
.Pary 
Fascell 
Plndley 
Fisher 
Pithlan 
Flood 
Florio 
Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Fuqua 
Olalmo 
Olbbons 
Olnn 
Oonzalez 
Green 
Oude 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
so  hmidt 
Eanley 
Hannaford 
Harkln 
Harrington 
Harris 
Hawkins 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Ricks 
Hlghtower 
HUlls 
Holland 
Holtzman 
Howard 
Howe 


Hubbard 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

JenreMe 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kaslen 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

LaPalce 

Lagomarslno 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levltas 

Litton 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McCIoskey 

McOirmack 

McDade 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Magulre 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

Mikva 

MUler,  Calif. 

Mineta 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Mottl 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Natcher 


Neal 

Roberts 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Nedzl 

Roe 

Stokes 

Nix 

Rogers 

Stuckey 

Nolan 

Roncalio 

Studds 

Nowak 

Rooney 

SuUivan 

Oberstar 

Rose 

Symington 

Obey 

Rosenthal 

Talcott 

O'Brien 

Roush 

Taylor,  N.C. 

O'Hara 

Ruppe 

Thompson 

O'Neill 

Russo 

Traxler 

Ottlnger 

St  Germain 

Tsongas 

Passman 

Santinl 

Uliman 

Patman,  Tex. 

Sarasin 

Van  Deerlln 

Patten.  N.J. 

Rarbanes 

Vander  Jagt 

Patterson, 

Scheuer 

Vander  Veen 

Calif. 

Schroeder 

VanUc 

Pattlson.  N.Y. 

Sebeilus 

Vigorito 

Perkins 

Seiberllng 

Waxman 

Pickle 

Sharp 

Weaver 

PUce 

Shipley 

Whalen 

Poage 

Sikes 

White 

Preyer 

Simon 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Price 

Slack 

WUson,  Tex. 

Prltchard 

Smith,  Iowa 

Wirth 

RaUsback 

Solarz 

Wolff 

Rangel 

Staggers 

Wright 

Rees 

Stanton, 

Yates 

Regula 

J.  WUliam 

Yatron 

Reuss 

Stanton, 

Young,  Oa. 

Richmond 

James  V. 

Young,  Tex. 

Rlegle 

Stark 

Zablocki 

Rlnaldo 

Steelman 
NAYS— 118 

Zeferettl 

Abdnor 

Fountain 

Montgomery 

Allen 

Prey 

Moore 

Archer 

Gaydos 

Moorhead, 

Armstrong 

Oilman 

CalU. 

Ashbrook 

Goldwater 

Myers,  Ind. 

Bafalls 

Goodiing 

Myers,  Pa. 

Bauman 

Gradlson 

Nichols 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Grassley 

Pressler 

Bell 

Guyer 

Qule 

BevUl 

Eagedorn 

QuUlen 

Brlnkley 

Hefner 

Randall 

Broomfield 

Holt 

Rlsenhoover 

Brown.  Mich. 

Hughes 

Robinson 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hungate 

Rousselot 

BroyhUl 

Hutchinson 

Runnels 

Burgener 

Jarman 

Satterfleld 

Burleson,  Tex 

Johnson,  Colo 

Schneebell 

BuUer 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Schulze 

Carter 

Jones,  Okla. 

Shrlver 

Clancy 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Shuster 

Clawson,  Del 

KeUy 

Skubitz 

Cochran 

Kemp 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Ketchum 

Snyder 

Conable 

Kindness 

Spence 

Conlan 

Krueger 

Symms 

Crane 

Landrtmi 

Taylor,  Mo. 

D'Amours 

Latta 

Thone 

Daniel,  Dan 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Thornton 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Lott 

Treen 

Davis 

LuJan 

Wi^gonner 

Derrick 

McDonald 

Walsh 

Devlne 

McEwen 

Wampler 

Dickinson 

Madlgan 

Whitehurst 

Downing,  Va. 

Mahon 

Whltten 

du  Font 

Mann 

Wiggins 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Martin 

Winn 

English 

Michel 

Wydler 

Fenwick 

MUford 

Wylie 

Flynt 

MUler,  Ohio 

Young,  Pla. 

Porsythe 

MitcheU,  N.Y. 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — 1 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

NOT  VOnNO — 41 

Aspln 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Rostenkowskl 

Barrett 

Henderson 

Roybal 

Bergland 

Hlnshaw 

Ryan 

BoUlng 

Horton 

Slsk 

Burke,  Fla. 

Ichord 

SpeUman 

Cederberg 

McColiister 

Steed 

Drlnan 

Mathis 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

EUberg 

Metcalfe 

Stephens 

Esch 

MUls 

Stratton 

Eshleman 

Pepper 

Teague 

Fish 

Pettis 

Udail 

Flowers 

Peyser 

WUson,  Bob 

Hansen 

Rhodes 

Harsha 

Rodino 

Bfrs.  Spellman  with  Mr.  FUh. 
Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 
Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Hansen. 
Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 
Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  Steiger  of 
Arizona. 

Mr.  Drlnan  with  Mr.  McCollister. 
Mr.  Bergland  with  Mr.  Stratton. 
Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Roybal. 
Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 
Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Mathls. 
Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Henderson. 

Mr.  WYDLER  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  (two-tiiirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended,  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

LIBRARY  OP  CONGRESS  MADISON 
MEMORIAL  BUILDING 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  question  of  suspending  the 
rules  and  passing  the  bUl.  HJl.  11645. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Roncalio)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bUl,  HJl. 
11645.  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ^yeas  342,  nays  48, 
not  voting  42,  as  follows: 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mrs.  Pettis. 
Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 
Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Peyser. 
Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Harsha. 
Mr.  Ellberg  with  Mr.  Esch. 
Mr.  Aspln  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 
Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 


Abdnor 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
AUen 

Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
AuCoin 
Badillo 
Bafalls 
Baldus 
Baueus 
Beard,  R.I. 
BedeU 
BeU 

Bennett 
BevUl 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl 
Buchanan 
Btirgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  PhiUip 
Butler 
Carr 
Carter 


[RoU  No.  58] 

YEAS— 342 

Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
-Cohen 
Collins,  ni. 
Conable 
CoiUan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cornell 
Coughlln 
Crane 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danlelson 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dent 
Derrick 
Derwlnskl 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dingen 
Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 
Downing,  Va. 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
duPont 
Early 
Ek:khardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Emery 
English 
Erlenbom 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Pary 
Fascell 
Pen  wick 
Flndley 
Fisher 
Pithlan 


Flood 
Florio 
Plynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frenzd 
Fuqua 
OlblMns 
Olnn 

Ooldwater 
Oonzalez 
Ooodllng 
Gradison 
Oreen 
Oude 
Hagedom 
Haley 
HaU 

HamUton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Harrington 
Harris 
Hawkins 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Hefner 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
Hlghtower 
HiUis 
HoUand 
Howard 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Jarman 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
jcne:,  Aia. 
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Jonea,  N.C. 

Morgan 

BbArp 

Jones.  Tenn. 

M03her 

Shipley 

Jordan 

Moss 

Shriver 

Karth 

Murphy.  HI. 

.Shuster 

KB3:en 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Slkes 

Kastenmeier 

Myers.  Pa. 

Simon 

Kazen 

N,4i:cher 

Slack 

Ke:iy 

Neal 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Kemp 

Nedzi 

Snyder 

Ke'chvun 

Nichols 

Solarz 

Keys 

Nix 

Spe.lman 

Koch 

Nolan 

Staggers 

Krebs 

Nowak 

Stanton. 

LaPaice 

Oberstar 

J.  WUliam 

Lagomarsino 

OBrien 

Stanton. 

Landnim 

O'hara 

James  V. 

Leggett 

ONeiU 

SUrk 

Lehman 

Otttnger 

Stee  man 

Lent 

Passman 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Le  vitas 

Paiman.  Tex. 

Stokes 

Litton 

Patten.  N.J. 

Stuckey 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Patterson. 

Studds 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

Calif. 

Sullivan 

Long.  La. 

Pattison.  N.Y. 

Symington 

Long,  Md. 

Ferklns 

Talcott 

Lujan 

Pickle 

Taylor,  Mo. 

McClory 

Pike 

Taylor.  N.C. 

McCToakey 

Poase 

Thompson 

McCormack 

Pressler 

Tbone 

McEwen 

Preyer 

Thornton 

McFall 

Price 

Traxier 

M:!Iugh 

Prlt  chard 

Treen 

McKay 

Qule 

Tson^as 

McKmney 

Flailsback 

Uliman 

Macdonald 

Rees 

Van  Deerlin 

Madden 

P.esuia 

Vander  Jagt 

Madlgan 

Reuss 

Vander  Veen 

Magulre 

Richmond 

Vanik 

Mahon 

Riegle 

Vigorito 

Mann 

Rinaldo 

Waggonner 

Martin 

Risenhoover 

Walsh 

Matsunaga 

Roberts 

Warn  pier 

Mazzoll 

Robinson 

Waxman 

Me«ds 

Roe 

Weaver 

Melcher 

Rosers 

Whalen 

Meyner 

Roncalio 

White 

Mezvinsky 

Rooney 

Whitehurst 

Michel 

Rose 

Whitten 

Mlkva 

Rosenthal 

Wiggins 

Milford 

Roush 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Miller.  Calif. 

Runnels 

Winn 

Mineta 

Ruppe 

Wlrth 

Minisb 

Russo 

Wolff 

Mink 

St  Germain 

Wright 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Santint 

Wyiie 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Sarasin 

Yates 

Moakley 

Sarbanes 

Yatron 

MorTeU 

Sa'terfield 

Young,  Fla. 

Mollohan 

Scheuer 

Young.  Oa. 

Moore 

Schroeder 

Zabockl 

Moorhead, 

Schulze 

Zeferettl 

Calif. 

Sebellus 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Seiberling 
NAYS— 48 

Ambro 

Glaimo 

Montgomery 

Anderson. 

Oilman 

Mottl 

Calif. 

Orassiey 

Murtha 

Archer 

Guyer 

Myers,  Ind. 

Ashbrook 

Harkin 

Obey 

Bauman 

Hays,  Ohio 

Quillen 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Holt 

Randall 

Byron 

Holtzman 

Rousieot 

Carney 

Jacobs 

Schneebeli 

Clancy 

Jonej,  Okla. 

Skubitz 

Clay 

Kindness 

Smith.  Iowa 

Collins,  Tex. 

Krueger 

Spence 

Cotter 

Latta 

Syinms 

Devlne 

Lott 

WU'on.  C.  H. 

Duncan,  Tenn 

McOade 

Wydler 

Prey 

McDonald 

Gaydos 

Mii.er.  Ohio 

NOT  VOTINO— 42 

Aspln 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Rodino 

Barrett 

Henderson 

Ros.enkowskl 

Bergiand 

Kinshaw 

Roybal 

Boiling 

Hon  on 

Ryan 

Burke.  F.a. 

Ichord 

Sisk 

CeUerberg 

McCo.llsier 

S  eed 

Drinan 

M.ithis 

S  e  ger.  Ariz. 

Ei.berg 

Me  calf • 

S  ephens 

Esch 

Mi.'s 

8tra:ton 

Esh  eman 

tepper 

Teague 

Fish 

Fe;tis 

Udaii 

F.o*ers 

I  eyrer 

Wilson,  Bob 

Han:  en 

R-rn-el 

>  0   n-r,  A  a*ka 

Hariha 

Rhodes 

Young,  Tex. 

The  Clerk  announced 

the   followin 

pairs: 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Bob  WUaon. 

Mr.  Ellberg  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  Peyser 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  McCoUlster. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  with  Mr.  Tlorton. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Aspln  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Bergiand  with  Mrs.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Orlnan  with  Mr.  Eahleman. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Haasen. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Rodino  with  Mr.  Eacb. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Harshft. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Henderson. 

Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  Mathls. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Teague. 

Mr.  Sisk  with  Mr.  Young  of  Texas. 

Messrs.  GIAIMO  and  McDONALD  of 
Georgia  changed  their  votes  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  for  the  Record 
that  I  was  unavoidably  detained  and 
missed  the  vote  on  H.R.  11455,  the  Indi- 
ana E>imes  bill.  Had  I  been  present.  I 
would  certainly  have  voted  for  the  bill. 


VILLAGE  VOICE  EXCLUSIVE  CHEAP- 
ENS HOUSE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
WORK 

(Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  must 
have  shocked  every  Member  of  this  House 
to  learn  that  what  purports  to  be  an 
official  House  document  should  appear 
In  an  antiestabllshment  New  York  tab- 
loid called  the  Village  Voice. 

Without  giving  any  authenticity  to  any 
part  of  the  so-called  suppressed  report, 
I  would  only  like  to  comment  that  what 
the  staff  of  our  committee  put  out — and 
the  narrative  to  which  a  majority  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Intelligence  gave 
their  approval — was.  in  my  opinion,  well 
suited  for  publication  as  a  cheap  paper- 
back volume. 

I  am  sure  we  could  agree  that  what 
appeared  yesterday  in  the  Village  Voice 
Is  in  even  a  cheaper — and  more  degrad- 
ing form. 

Of  course,  the  main  headline  is  a  flat 
lie.  This  House  voted  246  to  124  to  with- 
hold publication  of  the  committee's  re- 
port until  certain  conditions  were  met — 
conditions  testing  the  honor  and  respect 
which  to  me  are  essential  elements  of 
this  body. 

Let  us  remind  ourselves  that  the  secret 
information  entrusted  to  a  committee  of 
this  House  for  purposes  of  our  investiga- 
tion was  provided  pursuant  to  a  solemn 
agreement,  which  the  comm.ttee  mem- 
bers voted  upon  and  apr  roved. 

By  renouncing,  or  circumventing  that 
agreement,  we  are  witnessing  completely 
unjustified  damage  to  the  entire  intelli- 
cence  community — we  are  adversely  af- 
fecting our  foreign  relations,  we  are  risk- 
ing the  safety  of  foreign  nationals  who 


have  cooperated  with  us — and  we  are  en- 
dangering our  entire  national  security. 

The  deliberate  and  admitted  Inclusion 
of  classified  information  in  the  select 
committee's  draft  report  has  brought 
shame  and  dishonor  to  this  body,  and  has 
cheapened  the  noble  and  sincere  efforts 
of  all  who  have  sought  to  cleanse  and 
strengthen  our  intelligence  commimlty. 

What  seems  to  be  even  more  reprehen- 
sible and  disgraceful  is  the  reported  at- 
tempted peddling — for  cash — of  a  docu- 
ment not  worthy  of  being  released  for 
publication. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  sad  day  when  a  yen  for 
a  headline — or  a  political  advantage — 
will  result  In  clandestine  dealings  with 
personalities  and  information  which  are 
vital  to  our  national  welfare. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  leaks,  and 
the  present  divisive  and  bitter  contro- 
versy, would  never  have  occurred  if 
the  majority  of  this  committee  and  the 
staff  had  not  deliberately  and  knowingly 
included  classified  information  In  our 
committee's  draft  report. 

This  action — in  violation  of  our  agree- 
ment, which  enabled  us  to  get  the  classi- 
fied information  in  the  first  place  and 
for  the  limited  purposes  of  our  investi- 
gation— is  the  evil,  the  inexcusable  cause 
for  the  leaks,  and  accoimts.  In  the  end, 
for  the  alleged  peddling  of  our  draft  re- 
port to  a  New  York  tabloid — for  cash. 


REPRESENTATIVE  SHIRLEY  PETTIS 
PROVIDES  LEADERSHIP  ON  THE 
FUNDAMENTAL  ISSUE  OF  BOTH 
1776  AND  1976:  HOW  TO  PRESERVE 
THE  PEOPLE'S  ECONOMIC  FREE- 
DOM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  hear 
and  read  much  during  our  Bicentennial 
about  the  courses  of  the  American  War 
for  Independence. 

We  will  hear  and  read  much  about  the 
issue  of  freedom  of  speech:  of  assembly; 
of  worship;  of  the  press;  of  the  right  to 
bear  arms;  of  the  right  of  the  people  to 
be  secure  In  their  homes;  of  open  trial 
by  jury  and  peers.  In  short,  of  all  the 
rights  synthesized  into  our  Bill  of 
Rights — a  document  which  came  almost 
a  decade  and  a  half  after  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

But  we  must  never  forget  that  the 
authors  of  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, the  Articles  of  Confederation,  the 
Constitution,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  be- 
lieved— as  the  Declaration  sets  forth — 
that  our  rights  are  Indivisible.  That 
means,  quite  simply,  that  they  cannot  be 
separated.  That  they  are  all  intertwin- 
ed— tied  together  by  our  concepts  of  free- 
dom. That  if  you  destroy  one  right,  you 
jeopardize  all  others.  That  you  cannot 
tinker  with  economic  rights  without 
tinkering  with  political  rights.  They 
knew  this. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  I  have  found 
remarks  on  the  importance  of  the  Ameri- 
can experience,  given  by  our  colleague, 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
California,  Shirley  Pettis,  to  be  pro- 
found, indeed.  She  goes  straight  to  the 
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heart  of  the  matter:  the  character  and 
role  of  economic  freedom  and  its  con- 
commltant.  political  freedom. 

As  she  says  at  the  beginning  of  those 
remarks: 

For  at  the  risk  of  sounding  "unpatriotic" 
Just  two  months  befcH-e  the  start  of  our  bi- 
centennial— I  must  point  out  the  historical — 
yet  unromantlc  truth — that  the  American 
revolution  was  not  fought  over  the  Issues  of 
freedom  of  speech — or  assembly — or  wor- 
ship— or  of  a  voice  In  how  this  land  was  to 
be  governed — even  though  the  leaders  of  the 
time  claimed  It  was.  Nor  If  we  go  back  further 
IFa  history — was  this  Nation  founded  for  these 
same  reasons  aud  causes. 

No — what  dragged  this  Nation  Into  blood- 
shed and  stirred  Its  p<^ulace  Into  action — 
were  not  these  lofty  goals — but  the  basic 
Issue  of  the  Government's  confiscating  the 
people's  economic  freedom  to  prosper  or  to 
fall  by  their  own  initiative. 

This  freedom  to  fall  or  prosper — or  as  we 
know  It — the  free  enterprise  system — Is  what 
lured  people  to  emigrate  to  this  country  In 
the  first  place.  The  promise  of  the  right  to 
own  and  dispose  of  property — to  be  Indi- 
vidually free  to  be  Industrious  and  produc- 
tive—to  live  in  a  land  which  abided  by  the 
unwritten  proposition  that  government  and 
the  economy  were  separate — these  were  the 
promises  which  brought  our  forefathers  to 
this  land — and  when  reneged  upon — drew 
them  Into  war  against  their  Mother  Coun- 
try— England,  j 

Mr.  Speaker.  Congresswoman  Pettis' 
remarks  are  worthy  of  the  careful  con- 
sideration and  reflection  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House.  To  those  who  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  stereotypical 
view  of  the  American  War  for  Independ- 
ence— as  rewritten  by  the  revisionist  his- 
torians in  the  past  40  or  more  years — 
it  is,  indeed,  refreshing  to  read  this  ac- 
curate and  moving  portrayal  of  what  the 
American  Revolution  in  1776  was  really 
all  about.  And  what  it— in  1976 — must 
still  be  about,  if  we  are  to  preserve  free- 
dom. 

Congresswoman  Pettis'  remarks  fol- 
low: 

What  Americans  Want 

By  the  time  we  Americans  finish  celebrating 
our  Nation's  200th  birthday  next  year— we 
will  all  have  been  inundated  by  a  succession 
of  patriotic  speeches — Bicentennial  min- 
utes— and  historical  quotes. 

By  this  time  next  year — each  of  us  will  be 
familiar  to  some  degree— with  the  history  of 
the  events  surrounding  the  American  Revo- 
lution and  the  drafting  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution.  And 
most  of  us  will  be  able  to  quote  from  mem- 
ory— the  words  of  Jefferson — Washington — 
Adams — Franklin  and  the  other  revolution- 
ary patriots. 

it  seems  more  than  a  little  ironic  then — 
at  the  very  same  time  when  we  are  com- 
memorating the  founding  of  a  most  unique 
system  of  government — that  so  many  in 
■Washington  should  be  pressing  for  an  end  to 
what  started  this  Nation  in  the  first  place. 

For  at  the  risk  of  sounding  "unpatriotic" 
Just  two  months  before  the  start  of  our  Bi- 
centennial— I  mvist  point  out  the  historical — 
yet  unromantlc  truth — that  the  American 
Revolution  was  not  fought  over  the  issues 
of  freedom  of  spe?c*i — or  assembly — or  wor- 
ship— or  of  a  voice  in  how  this  land  was  to 
be  governed — even  though  the  leaders  of  the 
time  claimed  It  was.  Nor  if  we  go  back  fur- 
ther In  history — was  this  Nation  founded 
for  these  same  reasons  and  causes. 

No — what  dragged  this  Nation  Into  blood- 
shed and  stirred  Its  populace  into  action — 
were  not  these  lofty  goals — ^but  the  basic 
issue  of  the  government's  conflBcating  the 


pe<vle's  economic  freedom  to  prosper  or  to 
fall  by  their  own  Initiative. 

This  freedom  to  fall  or  prosper — or  as  we 
know  it — the  free  enterprise  system — is  what 
lured  people  to  emigrate  to  this  country  in 
the  first  place.  The  promise  of  the  right  to 
own  and  dispose  of  property — to  be  individ- 
ually free  to  be  Industrious  and  productive — 
to  live  in  a  land  which  abided  by  the  un- 
written proposition  that  government  and 
the  economy  were  separate — these  were  the 
promises  which  brought  our  forefathers  to 
this  land — and  when  reneged  upon — drew 
them  into  war  against  their  mother  coun- 
try— ^England. 

For  nothing  was  as  precious  to  these  in- 
dividuals as  the  opportunity  to  direct  the 
course  of  their  own  livelihoods.  And  when 
the  government  began  taking  away  that 
right — they  rebelled.  Because  in  essence — the 
majority  of  the  people  reasoned:  "If  the  gov- 
ernment denies  us  economic  freedom — ova 
means  of  survival — they  own  means  to  steal 
the  other  freedoms  as  well.'*  As  author  Ben- 
jamin Rogge  wrote  in  the  Freeman: 

"Give  me  control  over  a  man's  economic 
actions,  and  hence  .  .  .  except  for  a  few  oc- 
casional heroes.  Ill  promise  to  deliver  to 
you  men  who  think  and  write  and  behave  as 
you  want  them  to." 

These  patriots  knew  only  too  well  the  con- 
sequences of  government  interference  in  the 
economic  system.  They  had  learned  from  the 
experiences  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  the 
Massachusetts  and  Virginia  colonies  what 
happens  when  government  legislates  commu- 
nal ownership  of  the  means  of  production. 

Wrote  Virginia's  Captain  John  Smith  (and 
Governor  Bradford  up  north  said  essentially 
the  same) : 

"When  our  people  were  fed  out  of  the  com- 
mon store  and  laboured  Jointly  together,  glad 
was  he  who  could  slip  from  his  labour,  or 
slumber  over  his  taske  he  cared  not  how. 
nay,  the  most  honest  among  them  would 
hardly  take  so  much  true  paines  in  a  weeke. 
as  now  for  themselves  they  vrlll  do  In  a  day." 

Out  of  that  "social  experiment"  came  the 
concept  of  private  enterprise  and  a  very 
healthy  respect  for  personal  initiative. 

Unfortunately — somewhere  between  then 
and  now — that  respect  has  floundered — and 
perhaps  even  died. 

It  would  be  too  easy  to  stand  here  today 
and  fix  the  blame  on  one  source  or  another 
for  the  strong  attack  on  the  foundations  of 
the  American  free  enterprise  system  which 
we  are  witnessing  in  Washington.  But  it 
seems  that  whenever  our  economy  appears  to 
falter — whether  through  infiatlon  or  unem- 
ployment— the  people  who  shotild  know  bet- 
ter— the  elected  representatives  of  govern- 
ment— begin  to  press  forward  with  ideas  and 
plans  which  our  Founding  Fathers  abhorred. 

Don't  misunderstand  me.  I'm  not  saying 
that  the  majority  in  Congress  sit  down  col- 
lectively and  decides  to  look  for  new  ways 
to  attack  and  destroy  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. Actually — the  attack  on  the  free  enter- 
prise system  Is  more  of  a  by-produ3t  of  the 
temper  of  the  times — rather  than  a  direct 
result  of  any  planned  action. 

In  this  Congress  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
this  phenomenon  Is  the  widespread  belief 
that  the  Federal  Government  can  solve  all  of 
our  major  problems  simply  by  legislating 
them  away.  If  that  means  massive  new 
spending  programs — well,  so-be-lt.  We  can 
always  pay  for  them  by  adding  to  the  Fed- 
eral deficit  or  increasing  taxes  in  business. 
That's  a  very  dangerous  way  to  approach  our 
problems — but  it's  exactly  the  kind  of  eco- 
nomic philosophy  we're  dealing  with  in  this 
Congress. 

Dangerous  because  the  majority  In  Con- 
gress has  chartered  a  course  to  continue  out- 
rageous deficit  spending  at  the  expense  of 
the  productivity  of  the  American  free  enter- 
prise system. 

It  took  186  years  for  this  nation  to  reach  a 
$100  billion  budget.  It  took  only  anothw  0 


years  to  reach  a  $200  blllicn  budget.  It  took 
3  more  years  to  reach  a  $300  billion  budget, 
and  at  the  rate  we  are  going  within  just  a 
few  short  years — over  fifty-five  percent  of  the 
total  private  income  of  America  will  be  taken 
by  government  in  the  form  of  taxes  at  one 
level  of  the  government  or  another. 

The  Congress  has  already  committed  itself 
to  a  deficit  in  this  fiscal  year  of  at  least  $76.4 
billion — $7.6  billion  over  the  target  It  set  for 
itself  last  spring.  A  deficit  which  promises  to 
drive  up  interest  rates  and  unemployment 
levels — and  drive  down  available  capital  for 
private  individuals  and  businesses. 

Let  me  explain  how  this  process  works. 
When  government  spends  more  than  It 
takes  in — it  still  must  pay  its  bills.  It  pays 
those  bills  through  borrowing  funds  from 
the  same  financial  institutions  that  lend 
them  out  privately — to  business — to  con- 
tractors— to  prospective  home  purchasers — 
et  cetera.  The  more  capital  government  takes 
out  of  the  markets — the  less  remains. 

Thus — competition  for  the  doUars  remain- 
ing allows  those  Institutions  to  set  higher 
rates  of  interest.  This — In  and  of  itself — 
reduces  the  amount  of  speculative  capital — 
because  those  with  speculative  ventures  can- 
not nearly  as  well  afford  to  pay  the  higher 
rates  of  interest.  The  effect  Is  higher  interest 
rates — and  when  business — contractors — 
home  purchasers — and  so  forth — cannot  bor- 
row— recession  Is  the  Inevitable  result — 
meaning  the  loss  of  productivity  and  jobs. 

Unlike  you  and  me — the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  another  way  to  pay  off  a  portion 
of  its  new  debt  by  "monetizing"  it — a  proc- 
ess by  which  the  Federal  Reserve  system 
extends  credit  to  Its  member  banks — through 
"high-powered"  money  devices.  If  the  money 
supply  increases  faster  than  production — 
higher  prices  are  always  the  result.  The  net 
result  of  this  Government  action  is  quite 
likely  to  surface  in  a  return  to  double-digit 
interest  and  infiatlon  rates — of  a  magnitude 
which  will  make  us  think  of  1974  nos- 
taglcally. 

There  is  an  alternative  though — if  this 
Congress  is  willing  to  go  through  the  tough 
soul  searching  that's  necessary  to  bring  it 
off. 

I'm  talking  about  taking  a  serious  look  at 
the  approximately  975  Federal  domestic  pro- 
grams which  account  for  a  large  portion  of 
the  bulging  Federal  budget — with  an  eye 
toward  cutting  out  the  waste  in  existing 
spending  programs  and  restraining  the  im- 
pulse to  create  new  ones  that  we  can't  afford. 

I'm  also  talking  about  dispelling  the  po- 
litically popular  notion  that  you  can  tax  and 
regulate  the  life  out  of  t^ie  free  enterprise 
system  and  still  expect  It  to  provide  the  jobs 
and  incomes  for  the  presently  unemployed 
in  this  country.  It  just  doesn't  work  that 
way. 

There  are  some  encouraging  signs  on  the 
horizon,  though.  I  am  specifically  referring 
to  the  President's  recent  proposal  for  indi- 
vidual and  corporate  Income  tax  cuts  Under 
his  plan — individual  income  taxes  would  be 
permanently  reduced  by  $20.1  billion — about 
$12.7  billion  more  than  this  year's  tempo- 
rary cuts. 

Additionally — ^the  President  has  recom- 
mended reducing  the  maximum  corporate 
tax  rate  from  forty-eight  percent  to  forty- 
six  percent  and  making  permanent  this  year's 
increase  In  the  Investment  tax  credit  from 
seven  percent  to  ten  percent — as  a  means  for 
companies  and  plants  to  "regain  their  foot- 
ing and  to  hire  more  employees  in  the 
future." 

I  am  also  encouraged  by  the  President's 
call  for  an  overhaul  of  the  various  regulatory 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government — a  move 
which  I  feel  is  necessary  to  strengthen  the 
Nation's  economy  through  greater  reliance 
on  competition  in  the  marketplace. 

Both  of  these  proposals  are  needed  to  re- 
store a  sense  of  confidence  in  the  economic 
system — which  when  it  is  allowed  to  func- 
tion properly — has  brought  more  benefits  to 
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more  people  at  borne  and  throughout  the 
world  than  any  other  system  since  recorded 
history  began. 

I  am  terribly  concerned  though — when  I 
hear  my  colleagues  on  the  majority  side  claim 
that  the  Presidents  proposal  that  Congress 
agree  to  set  a  $395  billion  limit  on  Federal 
spending  fcr  fiscal  1977  In  order  to  balance 
the  tax-cuts — Is  "totally  preposterous." 

I  am  discouraged  and  greatly  concerned — 
when  I  hear  my  colleagues  talk  of  more  Fed- 
eral regulations — Increased  price  controls — 
and  the  creation  of  a  national  economic 
planning  board — which  would  Increase  and 
centralize  the  Federal  government's  control 
over  the  nation's  economy. 

I  am  discouraged  and  worried  when  I  hear 
talk  of  reducing  the  individual's  role  In  this 
country — and  expanding  the  government's 
interference  In  the  economic  affairs — In  the 
private  economic  lives — of  the  people. 

Somewhere  along  the  line — and  It  had  bet- 
ter be  soon — those  of  us  who  believe  In  the 
free  enterprise  system — people  such  as  your- 
selves— are  going  to  have  to  start  doing  a 
far  better  Job  of  communicating  with  the 
majority  in  Congress  and  the  people  who 
elect  congressmen  and  senators.  Convincing 
these  people — In  language  that  doesn't  re- 
quire a  master's  degree  In  economic  or  cor- 
porate finance  In  order  to  be  fully  under- 
stood— that  this  Nation  needs  a  strong  free 
enterprise  system.  For  free  enterprise  Is  less 
easily  understood  by  those  who  see  It  as  Just 
some  vague  force  that  always  seems  to  be 
causing  higher  prices.  In  their  minds — the 
logical  solution  Is  to  demand  that  the  gov- 
ernment do  something  about  It. 

We  must  convince — these  people — that  no 
matter  how  well  Intentloned  or  how  well  ad- 
ministered the  programs  of  government  may 
be — they  can  never  duplicate  the  efficiency — 
productivity — and  diversity  of  the  economic 
marketplace — a  marketplace  composed  of  the 
countless  millions  of  decisions  made  every 
day  by  American  people  on  whether  or  not 
to  produce  or  to  purchase — how  to  organize 
their  affairs  to  provide  for  their  own  wel- 
fare— when  to  cut  costs  and  when  to  Invest. 

We  must  convince  these  people — that  what 
Is  needed  Is  to  let  this  economy  of  ours  get 
moving  again.  We  must  encourage  people  to 
work — to  Invest — to  take  risks.  We  must  en- 
courage Investors  to  run  the  risk  of  Investing 
In  new  capacity — we  must  encourage  busi- 
nessmen to  run  the  risk  of  new  product 
lines — and  encourage  the  working  man  and 
his  family  to  run  the  risk  of  Investing  In  a 
new  home — or  maybe  In  his  company's  stock. 
We  must — to  put  It  simply — encourage 
America  to  restore  Its  faith  in  Itself — Its 
self-esteem. 

The  American  people  do  not  want  to  line 
up  for  the  dole — they  Just  want  Jobs.  The 
American  people  do  not  demand,  -or  even 
want — their  government  to  throw  money  at 
them.  They  are  not  Insisting  that  the  gov- 
ernment solve  their  problems.  Rather — the 
American  people  are  looking  to  their  govern- 
ment to  let  them  solve  their  problems  and 
to  provide  some  assurance  that  they  will 
not — once  at  work  to  solve  their  problems — 
have  the  rug  pulled  out  from  beneath  them 
by  a  new  edict  from  on  high.  They  want 
some  assurance  that  whatever  success  they 
achieve  will  not  be  penalized  and  that  their 
government  will  allow  risks  to  be  run  and 
the  rewards  to  be  kept. 

The  American  people  are  not  crying  to  be 
protected  from  their  own  Individual  errors — 
Just  from  errors  inflicted  upon  them. 

The  temper  of  the  times  in  Washington 
needs  to  be  carefully  watched — watched  be- 
cause It  appears  that  in  the  heat  of  political 
passions  which  abound  on  Capitol  Hill — 
that  many  of  my  colleagues'  memories  of 
the  fundamentals  on  which  this  Nation  was 
founded — are  beginning  to  fade. 

A  good  many  years  ago — around  the  time 
when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 


signed — John  Randolph  foresaw  this  danger 
and  put  it  this  way : 

"The  people  of  this  country — if  ever  they 
lose  their  liberties — will  do  It  by  sacrificing 
some  great  principle  of  government  to  tem- 
porary passion." 

My  hope  Is  that  this  current  passion  will 
quickly  pass. 

Thank  you. 


H.R.   3249.   THE   FINANCIAL 
DISCLOSURE   ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  ( Mr.  Kastenmeier  > 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
public  financial  disclosure  by  elected  and 
high  ranking  Oovemment  ofiBcials  is  an 
idea  whose  time  has  come. 

A  financial  disclosure  law  can  help 
alleviate  one  of  the  Republic's  more 
pressing  and  acute  problems.  That  prob- 
lem, in  brief,  is  the  widespread  deteriora- 
tion of  the  public's  confidence  in  Oov- 
ernment  and  in  the  persons  who  serve 
in  elected  or  appointed  offices.  The  polls 
indicate  that  the  public  agrees  with  the 
observations  that  too  many  political 
leaders  are  "just  out  for  their  personal 
financial  gain."  and  that  "quite  a  few  of 
the  people  running  the  Ctovernment  are 
a  little  crooked."  Financial  disclosure  is 
important,  not  as  a  device  to  prosecute 
wrongdoing,  but  as  a  statement  recog- 
nizing the  public's  right  to  have  access 
to  basic  information  regarding  any  out- 
side financial  interests  of  Crovernment 
officials,  and  with  financial  disclosure.  I 
believe  that  citizens  will  have  the  best 
assurance  that  their  Government  leaders 
are  not  using  their  offices  for  personal 
aggrandizement.  I  applaud  the  President 
and  Mrs.  Ford  for  their  public  disclosure, 
last  week,  of  their  personal  net  worth 
and  financial  affairs,  and  I  feel  that  most 
Government  officials  will  find  that  finan- 
cial disclosure  will  be  a  benefit  to  them 
for  it  will  relieve  them  of  the  burden  of 
suspicion  which  today  is  so  often  at- 
tached to  public  acts. 

An  increasing  number  of  States  now 
require  financial  disclosure  by  State  offi- 
cials, and.  in  some  instances,  even  local 
officials  are  covered  by  State  law.  The 
effort  to  obtain  public  financial  disclo- 
sure on  the  Federal  level,  however,  is 
lagging  behind  the  actions  taken  by 
these  States.  If  we  are  to  begin  to  take 
those  steps  necessary  to  restore  the  faith 
of  those  who  once  had  faith  in  us.  then 
one  of  those  steps  we  must  take  is  the 
enactment  of  flnaiKlal  disclosure  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Financial  Disclosure 
Act,  H.R.  3249,  which  Congressman  Alan 
Steelman  and  I  have  introduced,  has 
been  cosponsored  by  162  Representatives. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  our  coUesigues 
who  have  cosponsored  this  legislation. 
List  of  cosponsors 

Bella  Abzug,  New  York. 

Brock  Adams.  Washington. 

Joseph  Addabbo,  New  York. 

Jerome  Ambro,  New  York. 

Olenn  Anderson,  California. 

John  Anderson,  Illinois. 

Thomas  Ashley.  Ohio. 

Les  AuCoin,  Oregon. 

Herman  Badlllo.  New  York. 

Alvln  Baldus,  Wisconsin. 


Max  Baucus.  Montana. 

Edward  Beard.  Rhode  Island. 

Berkley  Bedell,  Iowa. 

Alphonzo  Bell,  California. 

Charles  Bennett.  Florida. 

Edward  Blester,  Pennsylvania. 

Jonathan  Bingham.  New  York. 

James  Blanchard.  Michigan. 

Michael  Blouin.  Iowa. 

Richard  Boiling,  Missouri. 

Don  Bonker,  Washington. 

William  Brodhead,  Michigan. 

Oeorge  Brown,  California. 

Clair  Burgener,  California. 

James  Burke,  Massachusetts. 

Yvonne  Brathwalte  Burke,  California. 

John  Burton,  California. 

Phillip  Burton,  California. 

Bob  Carr,  Michigan. 

Shirley  Chlsholm,  New  York. 

Thad  Cochran,  Mississippi. 

William  Cohen,  Maine. 

John  Conyers,  Michigan. 

James  Corman,  California. 

Robert  Cornell.  Wisconsin. 

Norman  D'Amours.  New  Hampshire. 

Ronald  Dellums,  California. 

Christopher  Dodd.  Connecticut. 

Thomas  Downey.  New  York. 

Robert  Drlnan.  Massachusetts. 

John  Duncan.  Tennessee. 

Pierre  du  Pont,  Delaware. 

Robert  Edgar,  Pennsylvania. 

Don  Edwards,  California. 

David  Emery,  Maine. 

Olenn  English.  Oklahoma. 

Marvin  Esch.  Michigan. 

Edwin  Eshleman.  Pennsylvania. 

David  Evans.  Indiana. 

Dante  Pascell.  Florida. 

MilUcent  Fenwlck,  New  Jersey. 

Paul  Findley,  Illinois. 

Hamilton  Fish.  New  York. 

Floyd  Flthian,  Indiana. 

James  Florlo,  New  Jersey. 

William  Ford,  Michigan. 

Edwin  Forsythe,  New  Jersey. 

Donald  Fraser,  Minnesota. 

Don  Puqua.  Florida. 

Benjamin  Oilman,  New  York. 

Willis  Gradlson.  Ohio. 

Gilbert  Oude,  Maryland. 

Tim  Hall.  Illinois. 

John  Hammerschmldt,  Arkansas. 

Mark  Hannaford,  California. 

Tom  Hark  In.  Iowa. 

Michael  Harrington.  Massacbusetts. 

Herbert  Harris.  Virginia. 

Augustus  Hawkins.  California. 

Ken  Hechler,  West  Virginia. 

John  Heinz,  Pennsylvania. 

Henry  Helstoskl,  New  Jersey. 

Elwood  Hlllls.  Indiana. 

Frank  Horton,  New  York. 

Carroll  Hubbard.  Kentucky. 

William  Hughes.  New  Jersey. 

Andrew  Jacobs,  Indiana. 

James  Jeffords,  Vermont. 

John  Jenrette,  South  Carolina. 

Robert  Kastenmeier  Wisconsin. 

Martha  Keys,  Kansas. 

Edward  Koch,  New  York. 

John  Krebs,  California. 

John  LaFalce.  New  York. 

William  Lehman.  Florida. 

Norman  Lent,  New  York. 

Jim  Lloyd,  California. 

Marilyn  Lloyd,  Tennessee. 

Paul  McCloskey,  California. 

Mike  McCormack,  Washington. 

Matthew  McHugh,  New  York. 

Edward  Madlgan,  Illinois 

Andrew  Maguire,  New  Jersey. 

Spark  Matsunaga.  Hawaii. 

Romano  MazzoU.  Kentucky. 

Lloyd  Meeds,  Washington. 

Ralph  Metcalfe,  Illinois 

Helen  Meyner,  New  Jersey. 

Abner  Mikva,  Illinois. 

Oeorge  Miller,  California. 

Norman  Mtneta,  California. 
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Donald  Mitchell,  New  York. 
Parren  Mitchell,  Maryland. 
Joe  Moakley,  Massachusetts. 
Anthony  Moffett,  Connecticut. 
Charles  Mosher,  Ohio. 
Ronald  Mottl.  Ohio. 
Stephen  Neal,  North  Carolina. 
Luclen  Nedzl,  Michigan. 
Robert  Nix,  Pennsylvania. 
Richard  Nolan.  Minnesota. 
James  Oberstar,  Minnesota. 
Richard  Ottinger,  New  York. 
Jerry  Patterson,  California. 
Edward  Pattlson.  New  Yortc. 
Peter  Peyser.  New  York. 
Larry  Pressler.  South  Dakota. 
Richardson  Preyer.  North  Carolina. 
Joel  Pritchard.  Washington. 
Albert  Qule.  Minnesota. 
Tom  Rallsback,  Illinois. 
Charles  Rangel.  New  York. 
Henry  Reuss.  Wisconsin. 
Frederick  Richmond,  New  York. 
Donald  Riegle,  Michigan. 
Matthew  Rlnaldo.  New  Jersey. 
Robert  Roe,  New  Jersey. 
Paul  Rogers,  Florida. 
Benjamin  Rosenthal,  New  York. 
Martin  Russo,  Illinois. 
Jim  Santlnl,  Nevada. 
Paul  Sarbanes,  Maryland. 
James  Scheuer,  New  York. 
Patricia  Schroeder,  Colorado. 
Keith  Sebellus.  Kansas. 
John  Selberllng,  Ohio. 
Philip  Sharp,  Indiana. 
Paul  Simon,  Illinois. 
Stephen  Solans.  New  York. 
Gladys  Spellman.  Maryland. 
Portney  Stark,  California. 
Alan  Steelman,  Texas. 
William  Stelger,  Wisconsin. 
Oerry  Studds,  Massachusetts. 
Burt  Talcott.  California. 
Charles  Thone,  Nebraska. 
Bob  Traxler,  Michigan. 
Paul  Tsongas,  Massachusetts. 
Morris  Udall,  Arizona. 
Guy  Vander  Jagt,  Michigan. 
Richard  Vander  Veen,  Michigan. 
Joseph  Vlgorito.  Pennsylvania. 
William  Walsh,  New  York. 
Henry  Waxman.  California. 
James  Weaver.  Oregon. 
Charles  Whalen.  Ohio. 
William  Whltehurst,  Virginia. 
Charles  Wilson.  Texas. 
Larry  Winn,  Kansas. 
Timothy  Wlrth.  Colorado. 
I.«ster  Wolff,  New  York. 
Antonio  Borja  Won  Pat,  Guam. 
Gus  Yatron,  Pennsylvania. 
Clement  Zablockl,  Wisconsin. 
Leo  Zeferettl.  New  York. 
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A  CHALLENGE  TO  BICENTENNIAL 
CANDIDATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Van  Dekrlin) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
those  of  us  who  think  of  economics  In 
political,  rather  than  personal  terms — 
and  none  of  my  colleagues,  I  Imagine, 
wonders  where  he  will  be  seeking  food 
or  shelter  next  month — it  is  well  to  be 
reminded  of  fellow  citizens  who  may  not 
share  our  contentment.  Millions  of 
Americans  are  scarcely  better  off  in  to- 
day's recession  than  were  thdr  fathers 
and  mothers  In  depression  days  40  years 
ago. 

Not  all  of  them  are  black.  Yet  Infla- 
tion and  a  declining  job  market  Inevi- 
tably hit  hardest  among  blacks  and  other 


minorities,  too  often  the  "last  hired,  first 
fired." 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  asked  the  black 
author,  James  Baldwin,  to  comment  on 
tlieir  plight.  Mr.  Baldwin,  whose  cele- 
brated books  include  "The  Fire  Next 
Time"  and,  most  recently,  "If  Beale 
Street  Could  Talk,"  responded  with  a 
particularly  moving,  highly  personal 
testament  in  the  Times  of  Sunday,  Feb- 
ruary 1.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude it  in  the  Record. 

A  Challenge  to  Bicentennial  Candidates 
(By  James  Baldwin) 

One  grows  up  early  on  my  street,  and  so  I 
started  looking  for  you  around  the  time 
that  I — and  later  my  brothers — began  selling 
shopping  bags,  shining  shoes,  scavenging  for 
wood  and  coal,  scavenging,  period.  I  was 
about  seven,  certainly  no  more  than  that, 
and,  as  my  brothers  approached  this  august 
a:xl  independent  age,  they  Joined  me  in  the 
streets. 

My  father,  before  me,  also  looked  for  you, 
for  a  long  while.  He  gave  up,  finally,  and  died 
in  an  asylum:  Perhaps  I  use  the  word  "asy- 
lum" with  some  bitterness.  My  father  was 
a  big.  strong,  handsome,  healthy  black  man, 
who  liked  to  use  his  muscles,  who  was  ac- 
customed to  hard  labor.  He  went  mad,  and 
Oi'iA  in  bedlam  because,  being  black,  he  was 
always  "the  last  to  be  hired  and  the  first 
to  be  fired." 

He — we — therefore,  spent  much  of  our  lives 
on  welfare,  and  my  father's  pride  could  not 
endure  It.  He  resented,  and  eventually  came 
to  hate,  the  pec^le  who  had  placed  him  in 
this  condition  and  who  did  not  even  have 
the  grace  or  courage  to  admit  It. 

My  father  wasn't  stupid  and,  God  knows, 
he  wasn't  lazy.  But  his  condition,  against 
which  I  watched  him  struggle  with  aU  the 
energy  that  he  had,  was  blamed  on  his  lazi- 
ness: And  his  wife,  who  knew  better,  and  his 
children  (who  didn't)  were  assured,  merely 
by  the  presence  of  the  welfare  worker,  of  his 
unworthiness.  No  wonder  he  died  in  an 
American  asyliun — and  at  the  expense,  need- 
less to  say,  of  the  so  victimized  American  tax- 
payer. (My  father  was  also  an  American  tax- 
payer, and  he  paid  at  an  astronomical  rate). 

FREEDOM  FROM  THE  PAST? 

I  gather,  from  the  speeches  I  read  and 
hear,  and  I  see.  In  the  sullen  bewilderment 
in  the  faces  of  all  the  American  streets,  that 
the  principal  gift  the  Bicentennial  candidate 
can  offer  the  American  people  is  freedom 
from  the  poor — a  stunning  gift  indeed  for 
so  original  a  people,  a  people  whose  origi- 
nality resides  entirely  and  precisely  In  the 
poverty  which  drove  them  to  these  shores.  It 
is  Uke  offering  the  American  people,  on  their 
birthday,  freedom  from  the  past  and  free- 
dom from  any  responsibility  for  the  present: 
For  the  poor  are  always  with  us;  and  they 
can  also  be  against  us. 

The  Bicentennial  candidate  Is  to  offer 
for  our  birthday  freedom  from  the  discon- 
tented, freedom  from  the  criminals  who  roam 
our  streets;  he  is  to  offer,  out  of  such  a 
dangerous  history,  at  so  dangerous  a  time, 
nothing  less  than  freedom  from  danger. 
America's  birthday  present,  on  its  200th 
birthday,  is  to  be  the  final  banishment  of 
the  beast  In  the  American  playground. 

The  niceties  of  rhetoric,  the  pretense  of 
democracy,  and  the  explosive  global  situa- 
tion prevent  the  candidate  from  identifying 
this  beast  too  precisely,  but  real  Americans 
know  that  the  American  taxpayer  is  being 
ruined  by  the  worthless  and  undeserving 
poor.  You  can  vote  with  your  feet  in  this 
country  (so  someone  said  to  my  father,  some- 
where between  the  Reconstruction  and  the 
First  World  War) :  If  you  dont  like  It  in  this 
state,  move.  And  so  my  father  did.  Dear  Can- 
didate, possibly  locdcing  for  you.  All  the  way 


from  the  Southern  cottonflelds,  to  the  gbet- 
toes,  factories,  prisons,  and  riots  of  the 
North,  real  Americans  know  that  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  is  being  ruined  by  the  Indian/ 
Chicano/Mexican/Puerto  Rlcan/black.  These 
dominate  the  welfare  rolls,  and  the  prison 
populations,  and  roam,  and  make  unllvable, 
the  streets  of  the  American  cities. 

A   COSTLT   FOUCT 

I  am  saddened  indeed  to  be  forced  to  rec- 
ognize that  my  father's  anguish — ^to  say 
nothing  of  my  brothers' — ^has  cost  the  Re- 
public so  dearly.  I  should  have  thought  It 
cheaper,  on  the  whole,  for  the  American 
taxpayer  to  have  found  a  way  of  allowing 
my  father — and  my  brothers — to  walk  on 
earth,  rather  than  scribing  together  aU  those 
pennies  to  send  a  man  to  walk  on  the  moon. 
Man  cannot  Uve  by  nuclear  warheads  alone; 
so  I  would  have  thought.  I  would  have 
thought  that  the  ceaseless  proliferation,  the 
buying  and  selling  and  stockpUing  of  weap- 
ons was  a  far  more  futUe  and  expensive  en- 
deavor than  the  rehabilitation  of  our  cities. 
Cities,  after  all.  are  meant  to  be  lived  in. 
and  weapons  are  meant  to  kill. 

I  may  be  somewhat  bewildered  by  the 
passion  with  which  so  many  labor  for  death 
against  life.  I  could  have  hoped  that  pride 
In  America's  birthday  might  have  invested 
the  citizens  of  the  great  republic  with  such 
pride  in  their  children  that  they  would  re- 
solve, at  last,  and,  God  knows,  not  a  moment 
too  soon,  to  educate  these  children,  and  build 
schools  and  create  teachers  for  that  purpose. 
The  coalition  of  special  interests  which 
rule  the  American  cities,  and  the  collusion 
between  these  interests  and  the  boards  of 
education  Is  responsible  for  the  disaster  in 
the  schools.  Or,  In  other  words,  schools  are 
located  In  "neighborhoods"  and  nelghb<v- 
hoods  are  created — or,  more  precisely,  In 
human  terms,  destroyed — by  those  who  own 
the  land  and  who  are  determined  to  pre- 
serve, out  of  a  cowardice  caUed  nostalgia, 
the  status  quo. 

Perhi4>s  it  Is  not  too  much  to  ask  of  the 
ex-governor  of  New  York,  he  of  the  merry 
wink,  and  the  casual  bilUons.  exactly  why  the 
,  reclamation  of  the  land.  In  Harlem,  began 
*  with  the  destruction  of  the  black  nationalist 
bookstore,  on  125th  St.  and  Seventh  Ave., 
and.  catty-comer  from  it,  on  125th  St.  and 
Seventh  Ave.,  the  destruction  of  the  Hotel 
Theresa.  These  two  institutions  were,  in 
Harlem,  what  in  Africa  Is  called  the  "palaver 
tree,"  the  place  where  we  discussed  and  at- 
tempted to  reclaim  our  lives.  For  my  father, 
of  course,  the  "palaver  tree"  would  have  been 
another  place,  the  Lafayette  Theatre,  long 
before  it  was  destroyed.  For  my  younger 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  my  nieces  and  my 
nephews,  it  was  the  balcony  from  which  Fi- 
del Castro  spoke:  spoke.  Dear  Candidate,  to 
them,  from  the  balcony  of  a  Harlem  hotel. 
The  listening  crowd  knew  nothing  of  Cuba, 
and  couldn't  have  cared  less  about  com- 
munism: But  they  knew  that  someone  was 
speaking  to  them. 

WHAT    ARK    WE    PROTECTING? 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  American 
social  disaster  is  a  tremendous  burden  on 
the  American  taxpayer.  It  is  an  investment 
on  which  his  only  return  Is  chaos. 

Of  course,  the  candidate  will  answer,  his 
unhappy  priorities  are  dictated  by  the  re- 
sponsibility of  protecting  the  "free  world." 

If  the  candidate  really  believes  this,  and 
is  not  merely  wondering  on  what  unhappy 
market  he  can  dump  our  excess  Coca  Cola, 
I  challenge  him  to  take  a  look  at  what  he 
thinks  he  is  protecting.  I  dare  the  candidate 
to  take  to  the  "chltterUng"  or  the  "fried 
chicken"  or  the  Muslim  or  the  Baptist  or  the 
Holy  Roller  circuit:  to  walk,  not  ride,  through 
the  black  streets  of  Washington,  D.C.  and 
Watts  and  Detroit  and  Chicago  and  San 
Francisco  and  Boston  and  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh  and  Baltimore,  and,  yes.  Atlanta, 
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and  Cleveland,  and  Oary.  and  Jackson,  and 
New  York.  I  dare  him  to  teach  to,,  speak  to, 
not  merely  bow  before,  any  class  In  any 
school  In  any  ghetto. 

I  challenge  the  candidate  to  visit  Harlem 
Hospital,  and  then  stand  in  the  streets  and 
explain  to  the  Harlem  populace  how  Har- 
lem Hospital  comes  about.  I  challenge  the 
candidate  to  justify  the  methadone  pro- 
gram. I  challenge  him  to  visit  the  prisons  of 
this  country,  from  hamlet  to  hamlet  and 
coast  to  coast,  even  daring  to  go  so  far  as  to 
question  Sen.  Eastland's  plantation:  and  not 
to  wait,  as  In  the  case  of  the  late,  and  much 
lamented  J.  Edgar,  until  he  is  safely  dead. 

I  challenge  the  candidate  to  love  the  coun- 
try which  he  claims  to  love  to  the  entire 
extent  of  love:  to  face  It,  this  present  chaos, 
and  help  the  country  to  face  itself,  and,  for 
the  sake  of  all  our  children,  to  change  It. 


NUCLEAR  SAFETY:   NEED  FOR 
CONTINUING  CONCERN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dominick  V. 
Daniels  •  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  not  often  that  young  scien- 
tists of  exceptional  promise  abandon 
thriving  careers  in  a  symbolic  protest 
against  technology.  But  when  four  such 
scientists  resign  their  positions  with  Gov- 
ernment and  industry  within  a  2-week 
period,  citing  safety  concerns  as  their 
prime  motivating  factor,  I  believe  we 
should  take  this  matter  quite  seriously. 

And,  since  the  technology  being  pro- 
tested is  nuclear  power,  I  believe  there 
is  even  more  reason  for  congressional 
concern. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  how  many  of 
my  colleagues  remember  the  House  de- 
bate on  the  extension  of  the  Price- 
Anderson  Act?  Colloquies  that  developed 
on  that  legislation  frequently  cited  the. 
fine  safety  record  of  the  nuclear  indus- 
try, and  that  the  insurance  subsidy  was 
really  a  pro  forma  matter — a  tacit  con- 
gressional recognition  that  nuclear  power 
is  inherently  safe  and  this  insurance  is 
required  for  nuclear  accidents  that  are 
only  remotely  possible. 

I  listened  very  carefully  to  solemn  pro- 
nouncements of  safety  by  my  pronuclear 
colleagues,  and  I  am  sure  that  they  are 
convinced  that  this  technology  and  the 
fruits  that  we  derive  from  it  are  worth 
the  risk.  I  am  also  well  aware  of  the  good 
safety  record  of  commercial  reactors — a 
fact  that  enabled  me  to  vote  in  support 
of  the  legislation.  However,  I  must  admit 
that  I  am  still  troubled  by  the  disparity 
in  the  industry  position.  On  the  one  hand 
it  savs  that  it  is  safe,  and  that  accidents 
requiring  Price-Anderson  coverage  are 
very  remote.  On  the  other  hand,  it  says 
that  it  cannot  buy  sufficient  insurance  in 
the  private  sector — apparently  because  of 
the  insurance  industry's  lack  of  complete 
confidence  in  the  safety  of  nuclear  power. 

With  the  House  debate  on  nuclear  in- 
surance still  fresh  in  my  mind.  I  read  an 
article  in  the  Sunday  New  York  Times 
on  the  issue  of  nuclear  safety.  I  was  not 
comforted  by  what  I  read,  and  I  believe 
my  colleagues  would  be  interested  in  the 
perceptions  of  the  author,  Robert  Gil- 
lette, on  this  complex  and  serious 
problem. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  from  the  Sun- 
day New  York  Times  follows: 
The  Ace  of  Nuclear  Energy:  A  Prolonged 
Adolescence 
(By  Robert  GUlette) 
Nuclear  power  by  any  measure  Is  an  awe- 
some   technology.    Not    even    the   men   and 
women  who  design,  build,  regulate  and  op- 
erate power  reactors  are  Immune  to  the  emo- 
tions these  half  billion-dollar  machines  can 
engender. 

Most  of  them  seem  to  react  with  a  sense 
of  pride  In  the  mastery  of  nature's  darker 
forces  and  of  confidence  in  the  reliability  of 
these  great  congeries  of  concrete,  steel  and 
radioactive  fuel.  Yet  for  some,  awe  gives  way 
to  a  deeply  felt  fear  that,  where  a  modern 
1,000-mlllion-watt  atomic  plant  Is  concerned, 
simple  and  perhaps  Inevitable  human  error 
may  lead  to  catastrophe.  Such  would  seem  to 
be  the  case  for  Dale  Bridenbaugh,  Richard 
Hubbard  and  Gregory  Minor,  the  engineers 
who  recently  quit  their  Jobs  at  General 
Electric's  nuclear  division — and  for  Robert  D. 
Pollard,  one  of  the  Federal  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Ckjmmlssion's  48  project  managers  who 
followed  suit  a  few  days  later. 

These  four  engineers  were  not  the  first, 
and  they  are  probably  not  the  last,  to  re- 
nounce promising  careers  to  tell  the  public 
that  nuclear  power  is  unsafe,  or  at  any  rate 
not  safe  enough.  David  E.  Llllenthal,  the 
first  chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, was  an  early  skeptic:  "What  public 
policy  demands  or  Justifies  going  ahead  with 
a  program  in  which  there  are  still  unresolved 
risks  to  human  health  and  safety?"  Mr. 
Llllenthal  asked  in  1963. 

In  the  late  1960's,  John  Oofman  and  Arthur 
Tamplln,  two  scientists  at  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission's  Lawrence  Radiation  Lab- 
oratory at  Mvermore,  Calif.,  became  cele- 
brated if  embittered  critics  of  nuclear  power. 
In  1972  a  small  band  of  A.E.C.  safety  research- 
ers appeared  in  public  hearings  to  voice  con- 
cern about  the  adequacy  of  emergency  cooling 
equipment  then  being  used  In  large  new 
power  reactors.  Still  others  In  the  Industry 
and  in  government  have  covertly  supplied 
newspaper  reporters  and  groups  of  critics, 
such  as  the  tJnlon  of  Concerned  Scientists, 
with  technical  advice  and  embarrassing  docu- 
ments. 

What  Is  the  public  to  make  of  these  acts 
of  technological  apostasy? 

A  cynic  might  say  that  jeopardizing  one's 
job  security  may  testify  to  a  man's  sincerity 
but  not  necessarily  to  his  prescience.  Yet 
there  is  no  disputing  that  30  years  into  the 
nuclear  age  this  once-promlslng  technology 
remains  burdened  with  a  host  of  unresolved 
problems.  Mr.  Pollard  and  the  three  General 
Electric  engineers  Invoked  the  leading  ones 
in  explaining  their  public  resignations:  What 
to  do  with  nuclear  waste  that  remains  lethal 
for  centuries?  How  to  mitigate  the  risks  of 
theft  and  sabotage  In  a  plutonlim:i  economy? 
And,  most  important,  how  to  settle  the  scores 
of  engineering  questions  that  still  cloud  tbe 
day-to-day  operation  of  the  nation's  57 
licensed  nuclear  power  reactors? 

Although  some  progress  has  been  made  In 
calculating  the  real  risks  Involved  in  these 
problems,  their  urgency  Is  still  a  matter  of 
-■JUbJectlve  engineering  iudgment:  The  best 
that  can  be  said  is  that  honest  engineers  dis- 
agree wildly.  But  It  Is  worth  acking  why,  at 
this  late  stage,  the  debate  is  still  going  on. 
There  are  several  answers.  For  one,  the 
current  debate  began  belatedly.  The  basic  di- 
rections of  American  nuclear  power  develop- 
ment were  set  in  the  late  1940's  and  early 
1950's,  long  before  battles  over  pesticides 
and  other  forms  of  pollution  had  sensitized 
the  public  (to  say  nothing  of  government) 
to  the  adverse  affects  on  big  technology. 
Nor  was  public  participation  in  the  making 
of  arcane  technological  policy  as  much  In 
fashion  then  as  it  Is  now.  For  example,  Olenn 


Seaborg,  Atomic  Energy  Commission  chair- 
man from  1961  to  1971,  has  noted  that  In 
the  1950's,  when  It  came  time  to  decide  which 
of  several  reactor  technologies  was  to  be  em- 
phasized by  civilian  power  programs,  the 
choice  was  left  up  to  industry.  Industry 
(mainly  General  Electric  and  Westlnghouse) 
chose  to  scale  up  water-cooled  reactors  orig- 
inally developed  for  nuclear  submarines,  not 
because  this  technology  was  not  appropriate, 
but  because  It  was  the  most  familiar. 

Reactor  safety  was  always  of  Interest  to 
the  old  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  But  In 
1966,  safety  became  the  subject  of  an  im- 
portant Internal  argument.  Ironically,  this 
argument  began  with  Consolidated  Edison's 
application  for  a  permit  to  build  the  Indian 
Point  No.  2  reactor,  the  plant  that  Is  a  focus 
of  Mr.  Pollard's  concern. 

Located  only  about  24  miles  from  New 
York  City,  Indian  Point  Plant  No.  2  was 
among  the  first  of  a  large  new  generation  of 
()ower  reactors  whose  ability  to  withstand  a 
major  "loss  of  coolant"  accident  without  a 
catastrophic  melting  of  its  radioactive  core 
was  only  dimly  understood.  Nevertheless,  the 
A.E.C.  granted  Con  Edison  Its  permit,  then 
set  about  assessing  the  safety  engineering 
questions  it  raised. 

From  there  it  was  all  downhill.  The 
A.  E.  C.'s  safety  research  program,  affilcted 
with  declining  budget  and  growing  tensions 
between  headquarters  and  the  national 
laboratories,  stagnated.  By  the  early  1970's, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  had  accumu- 
lated a  list  of  139  unsettled  safety  questions, 
44  of  which  It  designated  as  "very  urgent." 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  of  course, 
was  disbanded  In  late  1974  and  the  new 
Nuclear  Reg^ulatory  Commission  assumed  its 
responsibilty  for  safety  research.  The  new 
ccmmlssion's  research  budget  has  risen  to 
$100  million  this  year.  Industry  Is  spending 
•60  million  more  on  commercial  reactor 
safety,  and  some  critics  acknowledge  that 
the  Federal  program's  management  Is  much 
Improved.  Even  so,  a  study  by  the  respected 
American  Physical  Society  last  year  disclosed 
deficiencies  as  well  as  a  continuing  paucity 
of  hard  experimental  evidence  to  back  In- 
dustry's assertions  that  reactor  safety  sys- 
tems are  adequate.  This  sparslty  of  data,  and 
a  consequent  heavy  reliance  on  computer 
simulation  of  reactor  accidents,  is  a  major 
worry  of  Mr.  Pollard  and  the  General  Electric 
engineers. 

NEW    DESIGNS,    NEW    PROBLEMS 

Not  all  the  unsolved  problems  that  worry 
them  are  part  of  a  decade-old  backlog,  how- 
ever. Like  the  aircraft  Industry,  nuclear  power 
is  an  evolving  technology;  new  designs  raise 
new  problems  or  reveal  previously  unsiu- 
pected  flaws  in  older  plants.  Until  last  year, 
for  Instance,  hardly  anyone  would  have 
guessed  that  a  workman  with  a  candle  could 
start  an  electrical  fire  that  would  knock  out 
two  of  the  nation's  largest  reactors  and  nar- 
rowly miss  causing  a  disastrous  meltdowp 
Yet  that  is  precisely  what  happened  to  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority's  Browns  Ferry 
plant  near  Decatur,  Ala.  Mr.  Minor  says  that 
his  faith  In  the  redundancy  of  nuclear  safety 
systems  evaporated  with  that  fire.  Says  Mr. 
Pollard,  "In  so  many  near  accidents  we've 
had,  what  caught  us  up  was  something  no  one 
had  thought  of." 

In  effect,  they  are  saying  that  react(» 
designs  have  evolved  faster  than  have  the 
abilities  of  scientists  and  engineers  to  under- 
stand their  frailties. 

Other  engineers  counter  that  designs  are 
"conservative"  enough  to  tolerate  human 
error  and  to  compensate  for  uncertainties  in 
a  reactor's  performance.  To  that,  Mr.  Pollard 
and  other  ciltlcs  contend  that  not  enough 
experimental  evidence  exists  to  know  whether 
design  assumptions  are  really  conservative  or 
not. 

Even  so,  Mr.  Minor,  for  one,  is  not  unsym- 
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pathetic  with  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion, a  new  agency  eager  to  prove  Its  mettle, 
and  one  which  the  nuclear  Indxistry  has  criti- 
cized for  precipitous  action  in  closing  down 
nuclear  plants  deemed  unsafe. 

"They're  under  tremendous  pressure  to 
make  difficult  decisions  in  a  complex  environ- 
ment," Mr.  Minor  says.  "They  are  under  pres- 
sure from  utilities  and  reactor  venAars  to 
keep  plants  on  line,  from  the  President  to 
speed  things  up,  and  from  environmental 
groups  to  slow  things  down.  I  don't  envy 
them." 


CONTINUE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  A 
MONTH  AFTER  DEATH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Neal)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
introduced  legislation  to  provide  that  an 
individual's  entitlement  to  benefits  un- 
der title  n  of  the  Social  Seciuity  Act 
shall  continue  through  the  month  of  his 
or  her  death,  or  of  the  insured  individ- 
ual's death  in  the  case  of  a  dependent, 
Instead  of  terminating  with  the  preced- 
ing month,  unless  the  resulting  delay  in 
survivor  eligibility  would  reduce  total 
family  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  law  contains 
inequities  which  would  be  corrected  by 
enactment  of  my  bill.  For  example,  pres- 
ent law  provides  that  if  a  husband  re- 
ceiving social  security  benefits  should  die 
on  or  after  April  1,  the  widow  would  be 
required  to  retvun  the  entire  check  for 
the  month  of  April. 

Other  of  my  colleagues  have  proposed 
that  the  benefits  for  the  month  in  which 
death  occurs  should  be  prorated.  My  bill 
would  permit  the  survivor  to  retain  the 
check  for  the  entire  month. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this  act 
of  seeming  generosity.  First,  the  period 
immediately  following  the  death  of  a 
loved  one  is  a  time  of  deep  grief  and 
mourning,  when  survivors  frequently  are 
not  competent  to  transact  business  or 
accept  added  responsibility.  Second,  the 
survivors  usually  are  burdened  also  with 
extraordinary  expenses  such  as  the  fu- 
neral costs  and  hospital  bills  of  the  de- 
cedent. Third,  the  closest  survivor  most 
often  is  elderly  or  infirm,  frequently  is  in 
financial  straits,  and  must  rely  on  social 
security  benefits  for  survival.  Therefore, 
to  require  return  of  the  final  social  secu- 
rity check  often  deprives  the  survivor  of 
his  or  her  only  cash  on  hand. 

We  rectify  ttiis  hardship  when  we  per- 
mit the  survivor  to  retain  the  benefits 
received  at  the  beginning  of  the  month 
of  death.  We  can  do  that  by  simply  de- 
claring that  the  insured  individual  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  died  the  month  fol- 
lowing the  actual  month  of  death. 

That  provision  would  not  apply,  how- 
ever, in  the  case  of  any  person  if  their 
application  with  respect  to  the  month  of 
the  insured  individual's  death  would  re- 
duce the  total  of  the  benefits  payable 
under  this  title  for  such  month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  sorely 
needed  by  elderly  Americans  and  others 
who  find,  alas,  that  the  cost  of  living  is 
made  more  painful  by  the  cost  of  dying. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  THE  BOARD  FOR  INTER- 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING— RA- 
DIO FREE  EUROPE  AND  RADIO 
LIBERTY— FOR  FISCAL  YEARS 
1977  AND  1978 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Fasceix)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FAfiCKT.Ti,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  the  executive  branch,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting  for  fiscal  years  1977 
and  1978. 

As  drafted  by  the  executive  branch, 
this  bill  would  provide  an  authorization 
of  $53,385,000  for  fiscal  year  1977  and 
"such  sums  as  may  be  necessary"  for 
fiscal  year  1978  to  support  the  operations 
of  Radio  Free  Europe,  Radio  Liberty,  and 
the  Board  for  International  Broadcast- 
ing. In  addition,  the  bill  contains  certain 
proposed  clarifying  amendments  and  re- 
flects changes  brought  about  by  the  con- 
solidation of  the  radios'  operations  and 
management. 

The  Subcommittee  on  International 
Political  and  Military  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations 
will  hold  hearings  on  this  legislation  and, 
in  due  course,  will  submit  its  recommen- 
dations. Until  our  subcommittee  reviews 
and  acts  upon  this  legislative  request, 
therefore,  I  am  not  committing  myself 
at  this  time  to  support  any  specific  fiigure 
or  provision  contained  in  this  bill. 

The  executive  communication  and  the 
text  of  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
are  as  follows: 

Board  for  International  Broaocastinc, 

Washington,  D.C..  February  9, 1976. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 

The  Speaker,  US.  House  of  Representatives, 
The  Capitol.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  proposed  legislation  to  make  re- 
quired amendments  to  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting  Act  of  1973  and  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  Board  to  carry 
out  Its  responsibilities  as  specified  In  that 
Act. 

The  bill  provides  for  authorization  of  ap- 
propriation for  the  Board's  operations  dur- 
ing Fiscal  Year  1977  and  1978  and  reflects 
amendments  to  clarify  sections  of  the  Act. 
Some  of  those  changes  are  required  by  the 
consolidation  of  the  Radios'  operations  and 
management. 

A  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  explaining 
the  proposed  legislation  Is  enclosed. 

The  Board  has  been  Informed  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  that  there  Is  no 
objection  to  the  presentation  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation  to  the  Congress  and  that  its 
enactment  would  be  In  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Walter  R.  Roberts. 

Executive  Director. 


H.R.  11926 
A  blU  to  amend  the  Board  for  International 

Broadcasting  Act  of  1973  and  to  authorize 

appropriations  for  fiscal   years   1977   and 

1978  for  carrying  out  that  Act 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Board  for  International  Broadij:astlng  Act  of 


1973  (22  VS.C.  2877(a) ) ,  as  amended,  U  fur- 
ther amended  as  f oUows : 
Sec.   1.  Section  3(b)    is  amended — 

(a)  by  striking  out  "shaU  consist  of  seven 
members,  two  of  whom  shaU  be  ex-officio 
members"  in  the  flrst  sentence  of  paragraph 
(1),  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shall  con- 
sist of  six  members,  one  of  whom  shaU  be 
an  ez-officio  member"; 

(b)  by  striking  out  "the  chief  operating 
executive  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  the  chief 
operating  executive  of  Radio  Liberty  shall  be 
ex-offlcio  members  of  the  Board"  in  the 
fourth  sentence  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "the  chief  operating  ex- 
ecutive of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty  shall  be  an  ex-officlo  member  of  the 
Board"; 

(c)  by  striking  out  "Ex-offlcio  members  of 
the  Board  shaU  serve  on  the  Board  during 
their  terms  of  services  as  chief  operating  ex- 
ecutives of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty"  in  paragraph  (4),  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "The  ex-offlcio  member  of  the 
Board  shall  serve  on  the  Board  during  his 
term  of  service  as  chief  operating  executive 
of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty"; 

(d)  by  striking  out  "Ex-officlo  members  of 
the  Board"  in  the  third  sentence  of  para- 
graph (5) ,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The 
ex-officlo  member  of  the  Board". 

Sec.  2.  Section  4(a)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "on  or  before  the  30th  day  of  October, 
summ^lzlng  the  activities  of  the  Board  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  the  preceding  June  30," 
In  paragraph  (8)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "on  or  before  the  31st  day  of  January, 
summarizing  the  activities  of  the  Board  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  the  preceding  Septem- 
ber 30." 

Sec.  3.  Section  8  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"Sec.  8.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, to  remain  avaUable  vmtU  ex- 
pended: (1)  $53,385,000  for  fiscal  year  1977 
and  such  additional  or  supplemental 
amotints  as  may  be  necessary  for  increases  in 
salary,  pay,  retirement,  or  other  employee 
benefits  authorized  by  law  and  for  other  non- 
discretionary  costs,  and  (2)  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1978. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY: 
REAFFIRMING  THE  FIGHT  FOR 
FREEDOM 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great 
honor  for  me  to  join  Lithuanian-Ameri- 
cans throughout  the  country  in  the  rec- 
ognizing of  February  16,  the  58th  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  the 
independent  Republic  of  Lithuania. 

The  history  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
is  one  of  constant  struggle  against  over- 
whelming oppression.  Their  history  re- 
veals not  only  a  quest  for  liberty,  but  the 
real,  continuing  struggle  to  regain  the 
freedom  that  was  lost. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  Lithuania  was 
a  powerful  and  independent  state,  halt- 
ing for  centuries  the  German  drive  to  the 
East.  At  the  same  time,  Lithuanians  es- 
tablished and  cherished  individual  free- 
doms and  as  one  scholar  noted : 

They  blessed  their  subjects  with  more 
human  freedoms  than  In  neighboring  coun- 
tries. They  encouraged  education  and  tolera- 
tion, and  they  played  their  part  in  the  gen- 
eral development  of  Eiiropean  clvUlzation. 
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Although  Lithuania  was  established  as 
an  Independent  state  in  1795,  they  were 
not  strong  enough  to  resist  Russian  oc- 
cupation. The  Tsarist  Government  began 
an  intensive  and  deliberate  campaign  to 
eradicate  the  Lithuanian  language  and 
culture,  which  lasted  until  1905.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  the  Lithuanian  spirit  that  after 
almost  a  century  and  a  half  of  trying, 
this  campaign  was  abandoned  as  hope- 
less. 

The  advent  of  World  War  I  brought 
both  tragedy  and  triumph  to  tlie  Lith- 
uanian people.  Russian  and  German 
armies  used  Lithuania  as  a  battlefield. 
However,  with  Russia  convulsed  by  in- 
ternal turmoil  and  Germany  also  col- 
lapsing from  within,  the  time  was  ripe 
for  Lithuania  to  reassert  its  independ- 
ence. On  February  16,  1918.  a  council  of 
delegates  proclaimed  an  independent 
Lithuania  based  on  democratic  princi- 
ples. In  September  of  1921  Lithuania  was 
admitted  to  the  League  of  Nations.  Inde- 
pendence, however,  was  short-lived.  Re- 
peating the  experience  of  World  War  I. 
first  Russian  and  then  Nazi  troops  en- 
gulfed the  small  republic  during  World 
War  n.  Lithuania  suffered  an  over- 
whelming loss  of  life  in  that  period. 

Lithuania  suffered  the  loss  of  45.000 
people  as  a  result  of  Russian  and  Nazi 
executions  and  warring.  Almost  all  Lith- 
uanian Jews  were  executed  by  the  Nazis. 

After  the  war,  Russia  once  again 
adopted  a  policy  of  repression  through 
terrorism  and  deportation.  The  Soviet 
Union  made  a  concerted  effort  to  destroy 
the  unique  cultural  and  ethnic  identity 
of  the  Lithuanian  people.  Between  1944 
and  1950,  350,000  Lithuanians  were  de- 
ported. Imported  were  Russians  from  all 
areas.  Despite  this  monumental  effort  to 
eliminate  the  Lithuanian  national  char- 
acter, the  Lithuanian  spirit  lives.  The 
fight  to  regain  their  freedom  continues. 

Whether  it  is  Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn 
or  Leonid  Pluyshch.  the  spirit  of  resist- 
ance remains  strong.  The  Soviet  Union 
can  never  conquer  the  spirit  of  free  peo- 
ple, especially  Lithuanians.  We  salute  the 
Lithuanians  for  their  courage  and  de- 
termination, and  we  honor  their  fight 
for  freedom.  It  can  only  end  in  victory. 


SHOULD  WE  TREAT  OVER  HALF  OF 
AMERICANS.  AGE  18-25,  AS  CRIM- 
UiAlS?  WE  DO  NOW! 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  report  to  my  colleagues  the  latest 
evidence  concerning  the  health  effects  of 
and  public  attitudes  on  marihuana.  Last 
month,  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences Conference  on  Chronic  Cannabis 
Use  brought  together  100  researchers 
from  10  countries.  Thirty  scientific  pa- 
pers were  presented  and  the  main  con- 
clusion of  the  findings  should  come  as  no 
surprise  to  anycHie  familiar  with  the  issue 
of  marihuana: 

Marijuana  has  no  apparent  significant  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  hiiman  body  or  mind  or 
on  their  functions. 

One  study  disputed  the  contention 
that  college  students  who  are  chronic 


marihuana  users  suffer  a  loss  of  motiva- 
tion. There  was  found  no  significant 
dropout  differential  between  marihuana 
users  and  nondrug  users.  There  was  also 
found  little  disparity  in  clarity  of  occu- 
pational goals  or  grade  point  average  in 
the  two  groups  tested.  Another  study  re- 
futed the  assertion  that  decriminaliza- 
tion would  encoiu-age  marihuana  use. 
The  Drug  Abuse  Council  foimd  that  when 
Oregon  eased  its  marihuana  laws  to  per- 
mit possession  of  1  ounce  or  less  of 
marihuana,  the  number  of  users  did  not 
increase  significantly. 

Hie  latest  Harris  poll  on  marihuana 
has  come  up  with  some  surprising  results. 
First,  about  half  the  cotmtry  favors  the 
Oregon  law  approach.  Three  of  the  four 
sections  in  the  country  support  the  de- 
criminalization of  marihuana.  Only  the 
South  remains  firmly  opposed  to  the 
Oregon  approach.  And  I  am  very  pleased 
to  report  that,  according  to  the  latest 
Daily  News  poll.  New  Yorkers  favor  Gov- 
ernor Carey's  Oregon-like  decriminaliza- 
tion proposal  by  52  percent  to  37  percent. 

Perhaps  most  significantly,  the  Amer- 
ican people  now  recognize  alcohol  as 
more  dangerous  than  marihuana,  a  com- 
plete turnabout  since  the  question  was 
asked  in  1969.  And  no  wonder.  For  all 
the  scare  talk  about  marihuana's  effect 
on  sex  drive  and  performance,  research 
on  this  subject  has  been  Inconclusive. 
However,  a  study  in  New  York  has  shown 
that  prolonged  drinking  of  alcohol  alters 
male  sexual  behavior  by  stimulating  the 
liver  to  drastically  step  up  its  destruc- 
tion of  the  male  sex  hormone,  testos- 
terone. I  suppose  it  is  no  surprise,  then, 
that  73  percent  of  the  coimtry  view 
alcohol  as  a  very  serious  problem.  While 
heavy  drinking  obviously  Is  a  serious 
threat  to  a  person's  health,  we  would 
not  consider  criminal  penalties  for  the 
Nation's  8  million  alcoholics.  Why  do  we 
continue,  on  the  other  hand,  to  regard 
marihuana  users  as  criminals?  Last  year, 
over  400,000  persons  were  arrested  in  this 
country  for  possession  of  marihuana — 
the  vast  majority  of  whom  were  in  pos- 
session of  very  small  amoimts  of  mari- 
huana. 

Fifty-three  percent  of  Americans  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  25  have  tried 
marihuana.  Considering  the  research 
refuting  any  ill  effects  of  marihuana  use 
and  the  increasing  acceptance  of  the 
American  people  that  we  should  not  jail 
marihuana  users.  I  think  it  Important 
that  the  Congress  take  the  lead  in  easing 
the  laws  concerning  possession  of  small 
amounts  of  marihuana.  Six  States  have 
already  changed  their  laws  along  the 
lines  of  the  Oregon  approach  and  more 
are  sure  to  follow.  A  national  law  would 
act  as  a  catalyst  for  further  easing  of  the 
criminal  sanction  in  States.  The  Javlts- 
Koch  bUl,  Hil.  6108,  would  impose  a  civU 
fine  for  possession  of  up  to  1  ounce  of 
marihuana  in  Federal  jurisdictions. 

The  Washington  Post  editorial  of  Fri- 
day. February  13,  points  out  the  situa- 
tion as  it  stands  today : 

As  far  as  Is  known,  the  most  serious  con- 
sequence  of  smoking  marijuana  is  the  danger 
of  arrest. 

I  think  It  is  about  time  that  we  ended 
that  negative  effect.  It  serves  no  useful 
purpose  to  jail  marihuana  users.  It  only 


wastes  law  enforcement  resources  and 
needlessly  gives  arrest  records  to  other- 
wise law-abiding  yoimg  people.  The  Con- 
gress should  be  leading  instead  of 
lagging. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MEDICARE  PRO- 
POSAL—FALSE ADVERTISING 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  change 
that  the  President  has  proposed  be  made 
in  medicare  to  increase  patient  partici- 
pation in  the  program  has  been  billed 
as  improving  benefits,  but  in  fact  would 
work  a  hardship  on  the  majority  of  med- 
icare recipients.  Under  the  President's 
plan,  the  elderly  would  indeed  be  partici- 
pating more  fully  in  the  program — they 
would  be  paying  more  of  their  hospital 
and  doctor  bills.  The  offsetting  new  bene- 
fits in  the  area  of  catastrophic  care 
would  provide  additional  benefits  for 
few;  the  less  than  1  percent  of  the  cur- 
rent beneficiaries  requiring  more  than 
75  days  of  hospitalization.  It  would  in- 
crease costs  in  the  first  2  months  of  med- 
ical care  so  that  the  number  reaching 
the  limits  of  $500  for  hospital  and  ex- 
tended care  bills  and  $250  for  doctor's 
services  for  medicare  patients  would 
rise  to  3  million. 

The  President  has  talked  a  lot  about 
his  proposal's  protection  against  cata- 
strophic illness.  But  little  publicity  has 
been  given  to  the  $1.3  to  $1.6  billion  his 
proposal  is  designed  to  save  the  Federal 
Government.  In  short,  medicare  is  going 
to  cost  the  elderly  some  $1.3  to  $1.6  bil- 
lion a  year  if  the  President's  plan  is 
adopted  and  provide  a  $1.1  to  $1.4  bil- 
lion rebate  in  the  form  of  catastrophic 
coverage.  The  budget  saving  would  be 
achieved  by  requiring  a  10-percent  coin- 
surance charge  for  services  to  elderly 
people  who  are  sick.  Over  half  of  the 
24  million  elderly  covered  by  the  medi- 
care program  would  pay  more  for  health 
care  imder  this  proposal.  It  is  calculated 
that  this  new  "protection"  would  help 
fewer  than  1  percent  of  current  benefi- 
ciaries, those  requiring  more  than  75 
days  of  hospitalization.  There  should  be 
increased  coverage  for  those  with  high 
medical  costs  such  as  kidney  dialysis  pa- 
tients, but  this  protection  should  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Government  and  not  pro- 
vided in  exchange  for  a  cutback  in  over- 
all benefits. 

To  Illustrate  what  the  President  means 
when  he  says  the  "fees  for  short-term 
care  will  go  up  somewhat,"  I  am  Includ- 
ing the  following  calculations.  The  aver- 
age covered  hospital  stay  in  fiscal  year 
1974  was  12  days  for  an  aged  medicare 
beneficiary.  Under  present  legislation  a 
person  who  stayed  this  length  of  time 
with  $500  in  physician  charges  would 
only  pay  $268  for  the  1977  deductible. 
The  Congressional  Research  Service 
projects  that  under  the  President's  pro- 
posal, this  same  person  would  pay  a  total 
of  $450.  This  assumes  hospital  costs  of 
$150  per  day.  The  deductible  for  doctor's 
bills  would  be  increased  from  $60  to  $77 
in  calendar  years  1977  and  1978  and 
thereafter  at  the  same  rate  as  retirement 
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and  disability  social  security  benefits  in- 
crease. The  20  percent  existing  coinsur- 
ance charge  an  doctor's  bills  would  re- 
main on  medicare-determined  reason- 
able charges. 

The  sleeper  in  this  whole  plan  is  the 
administration's  scheme  to  hold  down 
increases  in  medicare  reimbursement.  In 
fact,  it  is  predictable  that  this  provision 
for  limiting  increases  in  physicians' 
charges  for  1977  to  4  percent  and  In- 
creases in  hospital,  nursing  home,  and 
home  health  per  diem  on  per  visit  costs 
to  7  percent  will  have  the  opposite  effect 
on  patient  fees.  It  is  more  likely  that 
patients  will  be  billed  additional  sums  on 
an  out-of-pocket  basis.  Rather  than 
halting  rising  costs  by  imposing  across- 
the-board  controls,  it  would  shift  the 
financial  burden  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  the  elderly. 

Additional  effects  of  the  proposed  lim- 
its to  reimbursement  could  be  to  reduce 
availability  of  health  services  to  the  el- 
derly poor,  for  the  plan  provides  a  clear 
financial  incentive  to  discriminate 
against  them.  This  could  result  in  sec- 
ond-class health  care  for  the  elderly. 
Furthermore,  studies  show  that  if  coin- 
surance and  deductibles  are  high  enough 
to  cut  dovm  utilization — the  elderly  may 
fail  to  get  timely  care  for  conditions  that 
could  become  more  serious  and  require 
expensive  hospitalization. 

As  prime  sponsor  of  the  National  Home 
Health  Care  Act,  I  am  concerned  that 
the  President's  proposal  adds  induce- 
ments to  institutionalized  extended 
care.  At  a  time  when  alternatives  to 
nursing  homes  are  being  explored,  this 
proposal  would  impose  a  new  10-percent 
coinsurance  charge  for  home  health 
care  beneficiaries,  while  maintaining  the 
celling  of  100  days  for  the  benefit  period. 
In  contrast,  the  100 -day  limitation  on 
extended  care  in  skilled  nursing  homes 
has  been  lifted.  The  coinsurance  formula 
for  skilled  nursing  homes  would  be  re- 
vised to  10  percent  of  charges. 

Finally,  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
again  state  my  support  for  the  national 
health  security  proposal  which  I  have 
cosponsored.  This  offers  a  more  com- 
prehensive and  equitable  approach  to 
catastrophic  as  well  as  more  routine  pre- 
ventive medical  services. 

THE  FEDERAL  ELECTION  COM- 
MISSION AND  CAMPAIGN  RE- 
FORM 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month's  Supreme  Court  decision  dealt 
a  very  serious  blow  to  the  effort  to  secure 
and  maintain  meaningful  election  and 
campaign  finance  reform.  As  the  New 
York  Times  so  properly  editorialized  on 
February  4: 

By  abolishing  aU  restraints  on  political  ex- 
penditures by  individuals  and  organizations, 
the  Supreme  Court  in  its  decision  .  .  .  opened 
wide  the  doors  to  a  return  of  the  evils  that 
the  1974  Federal  Campaign  Reform  Law  was 
Intended  to  prevent. 

Although  the  Court  did  uphold  a  num- 
ber of  Important  sections  of  the  1974 


law — such  as  a  limit  on  the  size  of  con- 
tributions, full  disclosure  of  campaign 
contributions  and  public  financing  for 
Presidential  candidates — there  is  no  en- 
tity empowered  to  carry  out  these  pro- 
visions; the  Federal  Election  Commission 
has  been  left  sterile  because  the  Supreme 
Court  found  that  the  commissioners 
were  appointed  unconstitutionally. 

Tlie  FEC's  continued  existence  is  vital 
if  campaign  spending  is  to  be  properly 
monitored  and  if  the  campaign  laws  are 
to  be  administered  in  an  impartial  and 
nonpartisan  manner.  Certainly  this 
agency  must  be  permitted  to  continue  its 
work  with  minimal  disruption  and  dis- 
location, most  particularly  as  we  are  soon 
to  be  in  the  midst  of  Presidential,  sen- 
atorial, and  congressional  campaigns.  To 
revert  to  the  former  system  would  be  a 
serious  mistake  and  would  negate  what- 
ever reform  has  been  achieved  to  date. 

In  order  to  correct  this  situation,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  which  reconsti- 
tutes the  Federal  Election  Commission 
by  having  the  President  appoint  the  six 
commissioners  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

Beyond  a  simple  restructiu"ing  of  the 
FEC,  however,  this  bill — which  was  orig- 
inally offered  by  our  colleague  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Studds) — also  pro- 
vides for  the  comprehensive  public 
financing  of  both  primary  and  general 
elections  for  the  House  and  Senate.  One 
of  the  worst  flaws  in  our  political  system 
is  the  excessive  influence  of  money  on 
our  electoral  process  and  the  degree  to 
which  special  monied  interests  receive 
special  treatment  as  a  result.  A  number 
of  measures  calling  for  public  financing 
which  I  have  sponsored  are  pending  be- 
fore congressional  committees  and  I  very 
strongly  believe  there  must  be  public 
financing  for  House  and  Senate  candi- 
dates as  well  as  for  the  Presidency.  The 
Supreme  Court  upheld  the  constitution- 
ality of  public  financing  for  Presidential 
campaigns  and  the  House  must  take  af- 
firmative action  to  apply  this  to  congres- 
sional campaigns  without  further  delay. 

One  important  reason  for  acting  on 
this  with  urgency  is  that  the  Supreme 
Court  niling  allowed  acceptance  of  pub- 
lic financing  as  the  only  constitutional 
vehicle  for  limiting  campaign  expendi- 
tvu-es,  and  thus  effectively  taking  the  in- 
sidious and  corrupting  influence  of  pri- 
vate money  largely  out  of  our  democratic 
processes. 

Finally,  this  comprehensive  measure 
Increases  to  60  days  the  time  prior  to  an 
election  in  which  a  Federal  legislator  can 
utilize  the  frank  for  a  mass  mailing  if 
that  Member  is  a  candidate  for  ofiBce  in 
that  election.  I  have  long  felt  that  in- 
cumbency gives  a  distinct  advantage  in 
an  election  and  certainly  one  aspect 
which  has  been  most  widely  utilized  is 
the  congressional  frank.  I  believe  that 
Increasing  the  period  of  time  in  which 
the  frank  can  be  used  before  an  election 
by  an  additional  month  will  help  to 
lessen  this  advantage  by  an  incumbent, 
though  I  personally  would  extend  the 
franking  privilege  and  free  media  cover- 
age to  all  candidates  and  will  deal  with 
this  in  separate  legislation. 

I  commend  Congressman  STm>Ds  for 
his  initiative  in   this  area  and  I  am 


pleased  to  serve  as  a  cosponsor  of  his  bilL 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees will  take  prompt  and  aflOrmative 
action  on  this  measure  in  order  that  ef- 
fective reforms  can  be  achieved  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 


JOBS  AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  lir.  Speaker,  there 
is  currently  a  popular  misconception 
which  would  have  it  that  enviroiunental 
protection  and  pollution  abat^nent  pro- 
grams eliminate  jobs.  In  fact,  a  number 
of  recent  studies  indicate  that  jobs  can 
be  and  are  being  created  directly  as  a 
result  of  such  programs. 

An  article  which  provides  an  excellent 
summary  of  the  best  available  materials 
on  the  subject  appears  in  the  April  issue 
of  the  Sierra  CHub  Bulletin.  As  author 
Heffeman  points  out,  the  number  of  jobs 
lost,  or  estimated  as  expected  to  be  lost, 
is  quite  small — 50,000  to  125,000 — espe- 
cially when  compared  to  the  500,000  jobs 
which  have  been  exix)rted  by  the  mul- 
tinational corporations  during  the  past 
decade.  On  the  positive  side,  several 
hundred  thousand  people  are  employed 
in  manufacturing,  oi>erating  and  main- 
taining pollution  abatement  equipment. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Heffeman 
article  to  my  colleagues. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  a  briefing  on 
jobs  and  the  enviroimient  to  be  held 
next  Monday,  February  23,  by  the  En- 
vironmental Study  Conference,  which  I 
chair.  Representatives  of  organized  labor, 
the  CcHnmerce  Department  and  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  will 
participate  in  a  panel  to  be  chaired  by 
our  colleague.  Representative  Henry  S. 
Reuss.  The  briefing  will  be  at  2  p.m.  in 
2175  Raybum. 

Th9  article  follows: 

Jobs  ajtd  the  Ekvironmznt 
(By  Patrick  Heffernan) 

For  the  past  decade,  American  business 
has  been  teUlng  the  American  worker  that 
any  serious  attempt  to  reduce  pollution  and 
Improve  the  quality  of  life  Is  going  to  cost 
his  Job.  Enforcing  standards  for  clean  air, 
water,  and  amenities,  the  stcay  goes,  wiU 
raise  prices,  close  plants,  and  divert  the  In- 
vestment capital  needed  to  keep  America  em- 
ployed. Corporate  executives,  such  as  those 
at  XJS.  Steel,  have  backed  up  these  claims 
with  threats  of  shutdowns  and  layoffs  when- 
ever state  and  federal  agencies  have  started 
to  get  tough  with  specl9c  polluting  faculties. 
Such  threats  are  especially  effective  today,  as 
indicated  In  a  recent  Time-Yankelovich  sur- 
vey, which  found  that  25  percent  of  all 
Americans  are  afraid  of  losing  their  Jobs. 

This  is  a  fear  that  many  elements  of  busi- 
ness and  labor  have  translated  Into  demands 
that  we  relax  pollution  standards  and  open 
up  our  coasts  and  wetlands  to  massive  energy 
development,  aU  in  the  name  of  lower  prices 
and  more  Jobs.  Actually,  environmental 
standards  and  programs,  rather  than  elimi- 
nating jobs,  are  currently  significant  sources 
of  employment.  They  will  become  major  gen- 
erators of  new  Jobs  in  the  next  few  years. 

Nevertheless,  environmental  leaders  have 
been  hard  put  to  deal  with  the  jobs  question. 
The  corporate  strategy  of  pitting  environ- 
mentalists against  the  poor,  the  worker,  and 
the  consumer  has  been  especially  effective 
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with  politically  powerful  labor  unions.  With 
the  current  rate  of  Inflation  and  rising  un- 
employment, any  program  accused  of  costing 
Jobs  Is  under  heavy  attack.  Environmentalists 
In  the  past  have  stressed  the  long-term  bene- 
fits of  a  clean  and  healthy  environment,  but 
Information  now  available  shows  that  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  the  goals  of  restored 
environmental  quality  will  at  once  create 
millions  of  Jobs  and  reduce  our  demand  for 
energy  and  raw  materials. 

In  1972,  Chase  Econometrics  reported  In 
their  summary  of  The  Economic  Impact  of 
Pollution  Control  that  an  Increase  In  short- 
term  employment  can  be  expected  as  pollu- 
tion-control equipment  Is  Installed  from 
1975-77  or  1978.  The  studies,  commissioned 
by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA)  and  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  (CEQ)  covered  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion, noise  and  radiation  control,  solid-waste 
disposal  and  recovery,  and  the  reclamation 
of  strip-mined  lands.  The  consultants  esti- 
mated that  employment  would  flrst  rise 
slightly  as  Investments  were  made  In  envi- 
ronmental controls,  dip  by  less  than  oen  per- 
cent after  Installation  was  completed,  and 
then  level  off  In  1982.  The  study  was  a  mac- 
roeconomlc  analysis,  a  broad  look  at  the  Im- 
pacts on  the  nation's  economy  using  mathe- 
matical models. 

Jobs  lost  through  specific  plant  shut- 
downs (less  than  70  plants  by  1974)  and 
Jobs  gained  through  nonlndustrlal  programs, 
such  as  mass  transit  and  recreation,  were 
not  considered.  Economists  at  Chase  and 
the  EPA  stress  that  the  figures  are  not  meant 
to  be  precise  predictions  and  do  not  take 
Into  account  future  technological  break- 
throughs and  unexpected  changes  In  the 
economy.  However,  the  1972  Chase  study 
demonstrated  that  business  coiUd  not  sup- 
port Its  claims  of  massive  unemployment 
resulting  from  pollution-control  efforts.  A 
realistic  estimate  of  potential  Jobs  resulting 
from  environmental  programs  has  to  be 
pieced  together  from  dozens  of  scattered 
manpower  studies  In  state  and  federal  agen- 
cies and  private  Industry. 

The  number  of  Jobs  that  have  been  created 
to  renew  and  protect  the  environment  topped 
one  million  this  year,  according  to  EPA  esti- 
mates, and  may  double  by  1976  If  current 
programs  are  continued.  To  date,  less  than 
ten  percent  of  the  required  Investment  has 
been  made  to  meet  pollution-control  stand- 
ards, meaning  that  the  next  three  or  four 
years  will  see  billions  of  dollars  Invested  and 
millions  of  new  Jobs  created  In  manufactur- 
ing, construction,  research,  and  other  areas. 

The  largest  single  soiirce  of  environmental 
Jobs  Is  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  of  1970.  The  EPA  estimates  that  more 
than  25.000  employers  now  engage  some  150,- 
000  people  In  operating  and  maintaining  wa- 
ter-pollution-control equipment  In  accord- 
ance with  the  acfs  standards.  Over  400  pri- 
vate companies  manufacture  water-pollu- 
tion-control systems  and  parts,  employing 
an  additional  20,000  persons,  according  to 
the  Journal  of  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Federation.  Deputy  EPA  Director  John  Quar- 
les  told  a  congressional  committee  last  Octo- 
ber that  over  55,000  construction  workers 
were  on  the  Job  Installing  waste-water  treat- 
ment facilities  across  the  nation.  This  num- 
ber Is  more  than  doubled  by  the  private  and 
municipal  crews  that  are  now  laying  the 
sewer  lines  and  connections  to  the  new 
plants. 

Altogether,  a  total  work  force  of  220,000 
to  250,000  Is  employed  In  the  effort  to  clean 
up  the  nation's  waters.  EPA  estimates  that 
123,000  new  Jobs  will  be  added  this  year  to 
those  In  equipment  manufacturing  and  op- 
eration, 70,000  In  Installation  construction, 
and  109.000  In  operation  and  maintenance 
of  publicly  owned  facilities — a  total  of  300,- 
000  new  Jobs.  EPA  and  private  Industry  esti- 
mate that  by  the  end  of  the  next  year  over 
a  half  million  persons  will  be  employed  In 


building.  Installing,  and  operating  water- 
pollutlon-control  facilities,  the  second  larg- 
est publlcworks  program  In  the  nation.  EPA 
expects  Investment  and  employment  In  wa- 
ter-pollutlon-control  programs  to  Increase 
until  1977  or  1978,  eventually  reaching  a 
total  of  $30  billion  in  equipment  purchases 
and  operating  payroll. 

Ironically,  there  is  a  shortage  of  labor  In 
the  existing  plants  de^lte  the  nation's  cur- 
rent eight-plus  percent  unemployment.  Au- 
thorities In  the  EPA's  Office  of  Education 
and  Manpower  Planning  report  that  many 
positions  as  treatment  plant  operators  are 
unfilled.  One  EPA  staffer  complained  that 
the  budget  for  many  training  programs  will 
run  out  this  year,  and  that  standards  may 
not  be  met  because  of  a  lack  of  trained  peo- 
ple to  fill  the  Jobs. 

Solid -waste  control  and  resource  recovery 
represent  the  nation's  second  largest  source 
of  environmental  Jobs,  with  nearly  a  100,000 
people  employed  (Including  truck  drivers), 
according  to  EPA's  Task  Force  Study  Preview 
on  Issues  and  Manpower  Training.  The  CEQ 
estimated  In  Its  Fourth  Annual  Report  on 
Environmental  Quality  that  the  resource-re- 
covery and  collection  Industry  spent  almost 
91  billion  In  operations  and  maintenance  In 
1973,  creating  a  sizeable  payroll  In  collection, 
disposal,  and  recycling.  The  CEQ  Is  optimistic 
that  soUd-waste  recovery  employment  will 
Jump  20  percent  by  the  end  of  1975,  and  that 
many  of  the  new  Jobs  will  be  in  resource  re- 
covery and  in  energy  generation  using  solid 
waste.  This  optimism  is  based  on  the  rising 
cost  of  conventional  disposal  methods  plus 
the  increased  value  of  the  recovered  re- 
sources and  the  potential  energy  that  can  be 
developed  from  the  nation's  solid  waste. 

At  least  18  cities  are  now  designing  energy- 
recovery  facilities  that  will  use  solid  waste  as 
fuel.  Thirty  other  cities  began  reviewing 
plans  for  similar  plants  last  April,  represent- 
ing a  potential  energy  conversion  of  over 
36,000  tons  of  refuse  a  day.  Construction  of 
all  30  plants  would  require  an  Investment  of 
$4.6  billion  and  thousands  of  new  Jobs  in  col- 
lection and  plant  operation.  The  EPA  esti- 
mates that  by  1980.  48  major  population  re- 
gions can  recover  1,259  billion  BTU's  of  en- 
ergy from  their  solid  waste,  and  that  42  such 
regional  plants  are  now  being  considered  for 
completion  by  the  end  of  the  decade.  On  a 
smaller  scale,  Oregon  has  demonstrated  the 
employment  potential  of  not  creating  the 
waste  In  the  flrst  place  with  that  state's  now- 
famous  bottle  bill.  The  recycling  of  beverage 
containers  In  Oregon  resulted  in  a  net  gain 
of  365  Jobs. 

Meeting  the  standards  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
promises  to  generate  the  nation's  second 
largest  Investment  In  pollution-control 
equipment  and  may  become  the  third  largest 
major  source  of  environmental  Jobs.  The  Coat 
of  Clean  Air,  a  report  to  Congress,  estimated 
that  the  nation  will  invest  a  total  of  $47 
billion  in  controlling  air  pollution  by  1979. 
Including  over  $23  billion  for  truck  and  auto 
devices.  Operations  and  maintenance  pay- 
rolls and  expenditures  are  expected  to  reach 
a  total  of  $89  billion  by  1982.  indicating  that 
the  manufacturing,  installation,  and  opera- 
tion of  alr-poUutlon-control  equipment  will 
become  a  major  source  of  Jobs  for  the  en-, 
vlronment  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

Estimates  of  the  amount  of  employment 
these  expenditures  will  generate  are  not 
available  because  of  the  difficulty  of  predict- 
ing alr-poUutlon-control  technology  and  fu- 
ture solutions  to  the  problems  of  auto  emis- 
sions. However,  the  Task  Force  Preview  re- 
port calculated  that  there  are  5,400  persons 
working  In  the  manufacturing  and  operation 
of  controls,  and  that  this  total  may  Jump  to 
over  70,000  by  1976,  as  plants  gear  up  to  meet 
standards.  Already  the  construction  indvtstry 
is  seeing  operating  engineers,  plumbers,  pipe- 
fitters, and  laborers  on  the  Job  Itistalllng  new 
lead-free  gasoline  tanks  and  equipment  In 
110,000   service   stations  across   the   nation. 


Other  occupations  required  in  alr-poUutlon 
control  range  from  scientists  and  engineers 
to  carpenters  and  mechanics. 

Control  of  pesticide  pollution,  noise,  and 
the  supply  of  pure  water  currently  employs 
73,000  persons,  according  to  the  EPA.  This 
number  will  rise  to  95.000,  EPA  soiirces  say, 
adding  over  23.000  new  Jobs  to  the  economy. 
Many  of  these  new  Jobs,  especially  In  water 
and  wastewater  treatment,  will  require  only 
a  high  school  diploma  or  two  years  of  Junior 
college. 

JOBS  AND  THE   URBAN   ENVIBONMENT 

Improving  our  quality  of  life,  especially 
In  the  urban  environment  where  over  70 
percent  of  America  lives,  offers  an  exciting 
promise  of  new  Jobs.  Meeting  the  nation's 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing  goals, 
developing  fuel-saving  transportation  sys- 
tems, rehabilitating  and  restoring  urban 
neighborhoods,  will  all  provide  badly  needed 
Jobs  in  the  cities.  A  serious  commitment  to 
these  programs,  as  well  as  to  the  Job  of  pro- 
tecting the  environment,  constitutes  a  diffi- 
cult major  reordering  of  national  priorities. 
But  the  evidence  Indicates  that  such  a  re- 
ordering win  pay  off  with  a  net  gain  in  em- 
ployment in  both  the  short  and  long  run. 
plus  tremendous  savings  in  energy  and  raw 
materials. 

One  of  the  major  goals  of  environmental 
ists  has  been  the  creation  of  practical  alter- 
natives to  the  automobile.  The  initial  thrust 
was  the  reduction  or  auto  emissions,  but  as 
the  damage  freeways  and  other  auto  support 
systems  have  caused  became  apparent,  mass 
transit  was  recognized  as  necessary  to  save 
fuel,  land,  and  the  Integrity  of  our  cities. 
Now,  over  $20  billion  is  Invested  in  highway- 
construction  programs  by  federal,  state,  and 
local  governments  each  year.  In  the  18  years 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  In  1956,  the  taxpayers  have  spent  $275 
billion  on  highway  construction.  By  con- 
trast, funds  for  mass  transit  available  under 
the  1974  transit  assistance  bill  provide  only 
$3.3  billion  a  year. 

Dr.  Bruce  Hannon.  In  the  Center  for  Ad- 
vanced Computation  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  calculated  that  a  shift  of  $5  billion 
annually  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  to 
rail  and  transit  construction  would  result 
in  a  3.2  percent  Increase  In  the  number  of 
transportation-construction  Jobs.  Using  the 
same  formulas,  a  Sierra  Club  economist  cal- 
culated that  a  complete  shift  of  Highway 
Tnist  Fund  expenditures  to  railroad  and 
transit  construction  would  resiilt  In  a  net 
gain  of  over  33,000  Jobs  a  year.  He  also  calcu- 
lated that  some  87  million  barrels  of  oil 
would  be  saved  each  year  by  the  change- 
over, reducing  our  balance-of-payments 
deficit  by  over  half  a  billion  dollars. 

Whether  or  not  these  Jobs  will  be  created 
Is  doubtful.  Our  national  priorities  have  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  rail,  bus,  and  transit 
facilities.  The  1975-80  Department  of  Trans- 
portation (DOT)  Mass  Transportation  Fi- 
nancing Plan  calls  for  a  yearly  expenditure 
of  $5.9  billion  until  1980  to  meet  the  na- 
tion's transit  needs — a  total  of  $35  billion. 
However,  the  department  reported  In  Feb- 
ruary that  their  Fiscal  Tear  "75  budget  allo- 
cated only  $1.5  billion  to  transit  and  esti- 
mated only  $1.6  for  Fiscal  Year  '76,  far  short 
of  what  the  agency  Itself  knows  Is  required. 
Full  DOT  appropriations  would  create  over 
8,000  new  construction  Jobs  each  year  and 
add  24,000  new  buses  to  the  nation's  fleets. 
The  latter  would  give  Detroit  a  healthy  shot 
in  the  arm  by  requiring  the  tooling  up  to 
reduce  the  present  nine-month  wait  for  the 
delivery  of  a  single  urban  bus.  (Los  Angeles 
alone  Is  planning  on  ordering  1,100  new  buses 
for  Its  transit  plan.) 

Other  programs  such  as  Dial -Ride,  sub- 
scription commuter  buses,  and  Seattle's  Free 
Bus  are  being  slowly  Implemented  across  the 
country  despite  a  lack  of  funds.  Most  of  the 
smaller  flexible  systems  are  labor-intensive 
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and  energy-saving.  Dr.  Hannon  reported  that 
the  construction  of  rail  and  transit  systems 
such  as  these  would  reduce  the  amount  of 
energy  used  in  transportation  construction 
by  61  percent.  Energy  savings  in  the  form 
of  reduced  fuel  use  would  continue  year  after 
year. 

Funding  and  providing  urban  transporta- 
tion systems  would  constitute  a  major  step 
toward  rebuilding  our  cities,  taking  the 
growth  pressure  off  surrounding  suburbs  and 
farms.  But  without  additional  housing  in  the 
urban  core  and  nearby  residential  areas,  the 
urban  environment  will  continue  to  remain 
one  of  the  worst  places  In  the  country  to 
live,  regardless  of  its  transportation  system. 

Housing  has  always  presented  a  problem 
to  environmentalists.  Everyone  needs  It,  and 
it  has  to  be  bvOlt  somewhere.  But  the  de- 
mands of  the  construction  Indxistry  on  the 
nation's  forests  have  resulted  in  thousands 
of  acres  of  clear  cuts.  The  building  boom  of 
the  early  1970's  consumed  land  at  a  phe- 
nomenal rate,  especially  In  farming  areas.  At 
the  same  time,  housing  in  the  cities  became 
even  scarcer.  Urban  renewal  programs  de- 
stroyed 337,000  more  units  than  they  cre- 
ated, and  much  of  what  was  built  was  priced 
out  of  reach  of  those  who  most  needed  It. 
Urban  housing  construction  dropped  from 
a  high  24  percent  of  the  nation's  total  in 
1964  to  a  low  of  15  percent  last  year.  Worse 
yet,  there  was  a  net  decrease  In  the  number 
of  low-  and  moderate-income  units  for  rent 
OT  for  sale.  There  has  been  no  "trlckledown" 
housing  In  the  cities  for  several  years,  and 
the  National  Association  of  Homebullders  Is 
predicting  an  11  percent  drop  in  the  urban 
housing  building  next  year.  At  the  same  time, 
thousands  of  units  of  substandard  housing 
are  abandoned  each  year  in  the  central  cities, 
creating  overnight  slums.  At  one  point  the 
National  Urban  Coalition  estimated  that  as 
many  as  10,000  units  were  being  abandoned 
a  day  In  the  nation,  mostly  In  large  housing 
projects.  President  Nixon  called  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  595,000  units  of  abandoned 
and  substandard  bousing  between  1969  and 
1974  in  his  Annual  Housing  Reports.  The 
nation  saw  only  313,000  units  restored,  a 
shortfall  of  over  379,000. 

The  situation  exists  in  the  construction  of 
low-  and  moderate-income  homes  for  sub- 
sidy programs.  The  national  goal  called  for 
building  2.6  million  units  from  1969-1974, 
the  period  of  the  building  boom.  The  con- 
struction Industry  saw  greener  pastures  In 
the  suburbs,  building  almost  two  million 
units  each  year,  but  completing  only  1.5 
million  of  the  needed  subsidized  homes  in 
America's  cities.  The  one  million  plus  units 
shortfall  represents  crowded  ghettos  in  every 
city  in  the  country. 

With  unemployment  in  the  construction 
industry  as  high  as  30  percent  or  more  in 
some  areas,  according  to  California  Builder, 
meeting  these  shortfalls  and  going  on  to 
meet  the  current  goals  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  putting  the  Industry  back  on  its  feet 
and  people  back  on  the  Job.  According  to 
the  Department  of  Labor,  over  two  million 
man-years  of  construction  would  be  gen- 
erated in  a  national  effort  to  btilld  the  1.1 
million  \inits  of  subsidized  housing  required 
to  meet  the  1968-1974  housing  goals.  The 
current  national  housing  goals  call  for  595.- 
000  new  units  of  subsidized  \irban  housing, 
and  meeting  this  flgrire  would  create  1.1 
million  Jobs  a  year,  more  than  enough  to 
put  "help  wanted"  signs  up  in  every  city. 
The  National  Urban  Coalition  estimated  the 
cost  of  this  effort  was  $17.6  billion  in  1971. 
The  Homebullders  Association  puts  the  cur- 
rent figure  at  closer  to  $21  billion,  half  the 
cost  of  the  B-1  bomber. 

In  addition  to  human  needs,  the  rehabili- 
tation of  homes  that  are  abandoned  or  sub- 
standard is  also  appealing  in  terms  of  the 
environmental  goals  of  preserving  open 
space  and  agricult\iral  land  and  reducing 
dependency  on  the  automobile.  Builders  and 
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developers  say  it  Is  very  time  constuning  and 
not  really  profitable,  but  if  the  beauty  and 
charm  of  our  city  neighborhoods  are  to  be 
retained,  a  national  drive  to  meet  our  na- 
tional rehabilitation  goals  must  be  mounted. 

One  city  that  has  tackled  the  problem 
is  Pittsburgh,  Pannsylvania.  ACTION  Hotis- 
Ing,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit  corporation,  established 
to  rehabilitate  the  city's  vandalized  ghetto 
neighborhoods,  teamed  up  with  a  new  con- 
struction firm  to  rehabilitate  over  2,200  units 
in  five  years.  The  contractor,  AHRCO,  Inc., 
was  founded  especially  to  rehabilitate  hous- 
ing and  show  that  It  can  be  done  with  local 
skills  and  at  a  profit.  Milton  Washington  of 
AHRCO  estimates  that  over  50  new  racial 
minority  contracting  firms  have  been  estab- 
lished in  Pittsburgh  to  work  in  rehabilita- 
tion. AHRCO  has  a  staff  of  80  and  hires  as 
many  as  500  local  workers,  90  percent  black, 
to  complete  "rehab"  projects.  AHRCO  has 
set  up  a  training  program  in  "rehab"  con- 
struction techniques  and  graduated  over  100 
working  apprentices,  most  of  whom  were 
formerly  unemployed. 

A  sister  organization  in  the  same  city, 
the  Pittsburgh  History  and  Landmarks  Fotm- 
dation.  has  demonstrated  that  restoring  his- 
torically valuable  buildings  is  not  only  more 
aesthetic  than  tearing  them  down,  but 
cheaper.  The  foundation  has  restored  80 
architecturally  and  historically  significant 
homes,  mostly  in  black  ghetto  areas,  and 
rented  them  out  to  low-Income  families  who 
maintain  the  buildings.  The  foundation  has 
also  used  local  minority  workers  and  has 
convinced  one  construction  union  to  let  its 
older  men  work  for  the  foundation  on  the 
painstaking  restoration  at  reduced  wages. 
Since  these  workers  do  not  want  to  perform 
at  the  pace  demanded  by  corporate  employ- 
ers, they  are  happy  to  volunteer  under  a  new 
contract.  The  Urban  Coalition  reports  simi- 
lar projects  in  ten  cities  across  the  nation, 
but  many  of  these  are  retrenching  fM"  lack 
of  funds. 

Using  the  Pittsburgh  experience  as  a  rule  of 
thumb,  a  low  estimate  of  the  number  of  con- 
struction Jobs  that  would  be  generated  If 
the  nation  met  Its  rehabilitation  goals  would 
exceed  100,000  a  year.  Altogether,  Jobs  gen- 
erated by  the  construction  and  rehabilitation 
of  housing  in  urban  neighborhoods,  in  line 
with  the  national  goals,  would  total  over  six 
million  Jobs  by  1978,  or  1.2  million  a  year. 

Environmental  Investment  and  Inflatton 

The  expenditiire  required  to  meet  the  goals 
of  clean  air  and  water  and  a  healthy  environ- 
ment have  been  summarized  In  the  table. 
These  figures  are  estimates  based  on  a  Cheise 
Econometrics  study  for  the  EPA,  published 
In  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  on  Environ- 
mental Quality.  They  should  not  be  regarded 
as  exact  predictions,  but  rather  as  estimates 
of  the  magnitude  of  investment  involved. 
The  CEQ  estimates  that  the  1974  investment 
in  pollution-control  equipment  and  payroll 
amounted  to  0.7  percent  of  the  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  and  should  Increase  to  1.4 
percent  by  1976.  Private  pollution-control 
Investment  will  amount  to  approximately 
three  percent  of  gross  domestic  private  in- 
vestment and  six  percent  of  all  business  in- 
vestment in  plant  and  equipment.  These 
percentages  indicate  that  environmental  in- 
vestment will  remain  a  small  but  significant 
sector  of  the  economy,  reflecting  the  true 
cost  of  production.  It  will  not  curtail  other 
Investments,  as  btisiness  spokesmen  have 
claimed.  This  was  proved  by  a  Bureau  of 
Economic  Analysis  survey  that  revealed  only 
two  percent  of  firms  installing  pollution- 
control  equipment  reported  their  other  in- 
vestments were  curtailed.  EPA  consultants 
noted  that  much  of  the  new  investment  in 
equipment  was  in  the  f<vm  of  process  changes 
that  also  improved  the  productivity  of  the 
plants. 

Who  will  pay  the  cost  is  a  question  that 
Is  frequently  raised  about  protecting  the  en- 


vironment. EPA  staff  and  Chase  Eccmainetrici 
consultants  estimated  that  the  cost  of  pollu- 
tion contrtri  raised  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex in  1974  by  one-half  of  one  percent,  or 
less  than  three  percent  of  the  total  price  in- 
creases for  the  year.  By  comparison,  fuel  price 
boosts  accounted  for  22  percent  of  the  year^ 
cost-of-living  Increases.  In  the  long  run, 
the  total  expenditure  of  $194  billion  for  pollu- 
tion abatement  and  environmental  protec- 
tion may  raise  the  Consimier  Price  Index  by 
1.04  percent,  with  some  prices  going  up  am 
much  as  ten  percent.  A  study  ^wnsored  by 
the  EPA  and  the  PubUc  Interests  Economics 
Center  indicated  that  most  poUutlon-con- 
trol  costs  Mdll  be  passed  on  to  consumers  In 
the  form  of  slightly  higher  prices  and  slight- 
ly higher  taxes.  mgnimiT^g  no  change  in  cur- 
rent profit  and  tax  policies.  But  these  in- 
creases are  not  inflationary. 

They  represent  real  value  rec^ved  for  the 
money  spent.  Better  health,  longer  lasUng 
products  and  homes,  better  car  mileage,  more 
crop  production,  and  less  pollution  damage 
are  the  result — are  all  concrete  benefits 
whose  value  can  be  and  has  been  calculated. 
And,  of  course,  the  benefits  of  a  beautiful 
environment  are  priceless. 

One  cost  that  environmentalists  must  con- 
sider, however,  is  the  cost  in  human  terms 
of  those  Jobs  that  will  disappear  as  a  result 
of  pollution-control  programs.  The  EPA 
maintains  an  Economic  Early  Warning  Sys- 
tem to  predict  and  monitor  the  impact  of  its 
programs  on  faciUties  that  must  close  or  lay 
off  workers  as  a  result  of  regulations.  To 
date,  only  69  plants  have  closed  as  a  result 
of  federal  enforcement  actions,  involving 
12.000  workers.  EPA  estimates  most  of  these 
found  work  in  other  plants  that  expanded 
their  share  of  the  market  as  the  result  of 
competitors'  closing.  Many  of  the  plants  that 
closed  were  also  the  marginal  profit  makers 
that  would  have  closed  in  the  near  future 
anyway.  Some  firms  found  It  more  profit- 
able to  cut  payrolls  in  old,  less  efficient  pol- 
luting plants  and  shift  production  to  newer 
facilities  with  better  productivity  and  pol- 
lution controls. 

An  estimated  50.000-125,000  workers  are 
expected  to  be  laid  off  by  1976  because  of  en- 
vlrormiental  regulations,  according  to  the 
Economic  Impact  of  Pollution  Control  sum- 
mary of  reports.  This  Is  far  less  than  the 
500,000  Jobs  multinational  corporations  ex- 
ported to  foreign  nations  in  the  late  60's 
and  early  70's.  Many  of  those  workers  will 
be  quickly  rehired  in  other  plants,  but  the 
hardship  this  causes,  even  tempcMarily,  al- 
lows biislness  leaders  to  blackmail  environ- 
mental programs.  No  American  wra-ker 
should  suffer  because  of  a  lack  of  envlrcm- 
mental  responsibility  on  the  part  of  his  or 
her  employer. 

Environmental  support  for  legislation 
compensating  these  workers  should  be  a  top 
priority.  The  labor  unions'  first  responsibil- 
ity is,  properly  for  the  security  and  wages  of 
their  members.  But  once  paycheck  protec- 
tion and  Job  security  and  opportunity  are 
guaranteed,  labor  can  work  closely  with  en- 
vironmentalists on  pollution  control  as  they 
have  on  workplace  safety.  At  the  same  time, 
environmentalists  should  research  and  stress 
the  Jobs  for  the  environment  that  are  being 
created  by  their  programs.  As  America's  GNP 
continues  to  fall  in  what  seems  to  be  the 
coming  steady-state  economy,  environmen- 
tal protection  will  loom  larger  and  larger  as  a 
majm-  employer,  one  that  saves  energy  and 
raw  materials,  and  produces  real  benefits  fc»' 
all  people. 


OPEN  LETTER  TO  GEORGE  MEANY 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again. 
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I  am  submitting  an  editorial  by  Earl  W. 
McMunn,  director  of  public  affairs  of  the 
Harvest  Publishing  Co.,  entitled,  "Open 
Letter  to  George  Meany." 

This  article  appeared  in  the  Ohio 
Farmer  last  month  and  I  hope  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  take  the  time  to 
read  through  it  and  consider  the  very 
important  points  Mr.  McMunn  made : 

tiXT's  BXASON  Tocxtheb:    Open  Lettsb 
TO  Okorck  Meant 

(By  Earl  W.  McMirnn) 

Dear  Qeosge:  We've  never  met,  but  I  ad- 
dress you  as  a  Mend  since  we  seem  to  share 
a  common  goal.  I'm  concerned  about  rising 
living  costs  and  the  tbreat  ot  runaway  In- 
flation. You  miist  be  too.  You  said  as  much 
when  you  sliut  off  our  grain  shipments  to 
Russia  last  summer  "to  protect  American 
consumers  against  rising  food  prices." 

That  move  didn't  halt  inflation  because 
you  attacked  the  wrong  culprit.  American 
farm  production  was  not  at  fault.  We  grow 
enougn  £;rain  to  feed  our  people  with  vast 
tonnages  l2ft  over.  We  must  export  if  we  are 
to  buy  oil  and  other  products  from  abroad. 
Exports  also  provide  off-farm  Jobs  which  help 
keep  t)ie  US.  economy  strong. 

Don't  let  last  summer's  failure  discourage 
you  Qeorge,  because  you  have  another 
chance.  This  time  you  can  play  the  game  In 
your  own  ball  park  where  you  have  the  home- 
team  advantage. 

Perhaps  you  didn't  know  that  farmers  get 
less  than  40  percent  out  of  every  food  dollar. 
More  than  60  percent  Is  the  off-farm  cost 
of  getting  food  from  farms  to  consumers. 
And,  labor  accounts  for  more  than  half  of 
the  60  percent.  Let's  look  at  that  side  of 
the  question  for  a  change. 

There  Is  general  agreement  that  labor  Is 
entitled  to  a  Just  return  for  services  ren- 
dered. But,  labor  Increases  which  are  greater 
than  gains  In  productivity  are  bound  to  be 
Inflationary.  Your  experts  have  no  doubt  ex- 
plained this  basic  economic  fact  to  you. 

According  to  new  reports,  this  Is  to  be  a 
year  of  fateful  negotiations  In  labor  circles. 
The  country  faces  the  heaviest  bargaining 
schedule  in  more  than  a  decade,  with  4  to  5 
million  workers  involved  In  labor  contract 
talks.  Every  citizen  will  be  affected  by  the 
outcome  of  those  negotiations. 

As  you  know,  last  year's  contract  settle- 
ments averaged  increases  of  about  10  percent 
during  the  first  year  of  operation.  This.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  productivity  gains  In 
industry  were  much  less — probably  no  more 
than  1.5  to  3  percent.  This  year's  demands 
appear  to  be  even  higher.  Here's  yoxir  oppor- 
tunity You  can  use  yotir  Influence  to  head 
off  contract  provisions  which  create  more 
new  inflation. 

Some  of  the  most  Inflationary  demands 
are  coming  from  the  Teamsters  Union.  Per- 
haps you  don't  see  eye-to-eye  with  Frank 
Fltzslmmons  on  every  Issue.  But  here  must 
be  an  area  where  you  can  co<:^>erate.  No 
doubt  he  shares  your  concern  about  the 
rising  cost  of  living. 

I  understand  the  Teamsters  are  asking  for 
wage  and  fringe  benefits  Increases  that  could 
boost  labor  costs  as  much  as  50  i>ercent  over 
the  next  3  years.  Wage  demands  alone  would 
add  something  like  $2.50  an  hoiu  during  the 
contract  period.  That's  on  top  of  the  $7  an 
hour  now  earned  by  the  average  hourly 
driver.  Another  dollar  an  hour  Is  demanded 
for  payments  to  pensions,  health  and  wel- 
fare funds. 

No  thinking  person  can  contend  that  farm 
price  Increases  are  Inflationary,  while  labor 
increases  which  exceed  gains  In  productivity 
are  not.  Remember,  labor  Is  now  getting 
almost  as  much  out  of  every  food  dollar  as 
producers  of  farm  products.  Thanks  to  your 
power  and  the  power  of  other  labor  leaders, 
wage  rates  move  In  one  direction.  That  di- 
rection Is  upward.  Farm  prices,  in  contrast. 


move  up  and  down.  In  response  to  the  market 
demand. 

There's  another  area  where  yo\ir  in- 
fluence can  be  decisive.  This  Is  in  Congress 
where  fiscal  responsibility  mxist  start  If  we 
are  to  curb  inflation.  Already,  we  have  wa- 
tered down  the  value  of  our  dollars  with  a 
public  debt  totaling  well  over  half  a  trillion 
dollars.  A  quarter  of  this  year's  almost  four- 
hundred-bllllon-dollar  budget  will  be  put 
"on  the  cuff." 

Deflclt  spending,  as  you  know.  Is  a  major 
cause  of  our  Inflation  which  has  averaged 
about  5.5  percent  per  year  over  the  past 
decade.  New  York  City  has  demonstrated 
that  overspending  leads  to  bankruptcy.  Need 
we  repeat  this  folly  on  a  national  scale? 

You  hold  the  key  to  actions  by  Congress. 
Were  not  many  of  its  members  elected  with 
your  help  and  support?  If  you  speak,  they 
win  listen  and  respond  to  your  bidding. 

The  chart  on  tills  page  should  be  of  spe- 
cial value  to  you.  Between  19S0  and  1975. 
personal  Incomes  for  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try soared  an  astounding  300  percent.  Dur- 
ing most  of  that  time  the  percentage  of  In- 
come spent  for  food  was  in  a  steady  de- 
cline. You  will  note  that  in  1960  consumers 
were  spending  about  20  percent  of  their  in- 
come for  food.  In  1972  they  were  spending 
little  more  than  16  percent.  Even  now,  it 
is  only  about  17  percent.  Improvement  In 
farm  productivity  was  a  major  reason.  Does 
this  not  tell  you  something  about  the  folly 
of  trying  to  "help  consumers"  by  holding 
down  farm  Income? 

No  doubt  you  can  use  this  chart  to  per- 
suade other  labor  leaders  that  they  should 
moderate  their  demands  to  protect  con- 
sumers against  rising  living  costs.  Also,  you 
can  use  it  in  telling  members  of  Congress 
why  you  want  them  to  curb  deflclt  spending. 

George  Washington  was  the  Father  of  our 
Country  and  George  Meany  can  be  its  Savior. 
Washington  was  "flrst  In  war,  flrst  in  peace 
and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." 
Now  the  opportunity  is  yours  to  gain  a 
hallowed  place  in  history  by  restoring  the 
nation  to  economic  health.  "George  Meany — 
Savior  of  America!"  Doesnt  that  give  you 
a  spine-tingling  feeling  of  patriotism? 
Here's  your  chance,  George.  Immortal  glory 
can  be  yours.  Don't  blow  it  I 


KENNAN   DEBATES    KISSINGER    ON 
CONTAINMENT  OF  SOVIETS 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday being  a  legal  holiday,  many  Mem- 
bers may  have  been  away  from  Washing- 
ton and  missed  the  interesting  debate 
printed  In  the  Washington  Post,  in  which 
George  F.  Kennan  responded  to  Secre- 
tary Henry  Kissinger's  February  3  speech 
on  containment  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  these  two 
somewhat  differing  points  of  view  about 
this  vital  subject.  I  am  offering  both 
statements  for  inclusion  In  the  Ricoro 
following  these  remarks. 

Secretary  Kissinger  has  used  the  An- 
golan issue  to  articulate  the  theory  that 
the  United  States  should  alwajrs  respond 
to  Soviet  moves  outside  the  immediate 
Soviet  orbit.  He  has  castigated  Congress 
for  halting  "national  action"  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  crisis. 

The  Secretary's  choice  of  words  Is  In- 
teresting. One  wonders  how  there  can  be 
"national  action"  by  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment  on  a  matter  as  grave  as  involve- 
ment in  a  war  of  such  importtmce  with- 
out prior  approval  of  the  Congress.  As  far 


as  I  am  concerned,  and  I  am  sure  for 
many  other  Members,  the  congressional 
vote  against  f  imdlng  U.S.  involvement  In 
Angola  was  on  the  basis  that  the  admin- 
istration had  failed  to  come  to  Congress 
and  request  such  f  imds  prior  to  any  com- 
mitment to  such  involvement. 

Had  such  approval  been  sought  tax 
Jime.  before  the  administration  naade 
its  unilateral  decision  to  step  up  UjB. 
support  for  certain  Angolan  factions,  It 
might  well  have  been  a  different  story. 
By  the  time  the  vote  was  taken  in  the 
House  last  month,  it  wa.s  already  obvious 
that  the  Angolan  situation  was  hope- 
less and  that  the  administration's  deter- 
mination to  pour  more  money  into  An- 
gola would  have  had  no  significant  effect 
on  the  course  of  events  in  that  country. 

Nevertheless,  Secretary  Kissinger 
argued  that  continued  authority  to  spend 
the  taxpayers'  money  in  Angola  would 
have  strengthend  his  hand  diplomatical- 
ly. Without  challenging  his  position,  I 
would  simply  note  that  many  of  the  Sec- 
retary's problems  stem  from  the  fact  that 
he  is  more  at  home  dealing  with  the  So- 
viets than  working  within  the  constitu- 
tional mandate  that  Congress,  and  Con- 
gress alone,  has  the  authority  to  author- 
ize U.S.  participation  in  war. 

While  Mr.  Kennan's  statement  does  not 
deal  with  specific  problems  related  to  An- 
gola, he  adds  some  very  necessary — and 
all  too  frequently  neglected^-considera- 
tions  to  Secretary  Kissinger's  speech.  In 
my  view,  Mr.  Kennan's  most  important 
point  is  that  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  con- 
taining Russian  expansion: 

We  will  need  the  support  of  world,  or  at 
least  regional,  opinion;  and  we  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  forfeit  this  by  casting  ourselves 
In  the  same  light  as  our  opponents.  People 
are  of  course  sensitive  to  the  show  nf 
strength;  but  they  are  sensitive  to  othrv 
things,  too. 

Indeed,  the  words  just  quoted  high- 
light what  seems  to  have  been  the  great- 
est weakness  in  our  Nation's  foreign  pol- 
icy in  recent  years,  and  particularly  in 
the  years  of  Henry  Kissinger.  To  believe 
that  the  United  States  can  go  it  alone 
or  rely  purely  on  military  power  is  to 
exhibit  a  profound  misunderstanding  of 
what  this  country  stands  for.  In  our  200 
years  as  a  nation,  our  commitment  to 
decency  and  himianitarian  principles  has 
been  our  greatest  foreign  policy  asset 
What  better  time  than  now  to  renew  that 
commitment? 

The  referred  to  article  appears  as  fol- 
lows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  16,  1976) 
CoNTAiNMxirr  or  trk  Kbxmun 

(NoTx. — The  Issue  of  how  to  deal  with  the 
Soviet  Union  is  hece  explored  by  two  of  the 
Americans  most  Intimately  involved  in  It 
since  World  War  n.  Secretary  of  State  Hen- 
ry Kissinger,  whose  remarks  are  excerpted 
from  a  speech  on  Feb.  3,  argues  that  "It  Is 
our  responsibility  to  contain  Soviet  pow- 
er .  .  ."  George  P.  Kennan,  the  former  State 
Department  planner  credited  with  author- 
ing the  original  doctrine  of  "containment" 
In   1947,  at  our  invitation  responds.) 

KISSIMGXa 

"For  the  flrst  time  In  lilstory  the  Soviet 
Union  can  threaten  distant  places  beyond 
the  Eurasian  land  mass — including  the 
United  States." 

The  issue  of  how  to  deal  with  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  a  central  featui*  at  Amarl- 
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can  policy  for  three  decades.  What  is  new 
today  is  the  culmination  of  30  yean  of  post- 
war growth  of  Soviet  industrial,  technologi- 
cal and  military  power.  No  American  p<dicy 
caused  this.  No  American  policy  could 
have  prevented  It.  But  American  policy 
can  keep  this  power  from  being  used  to  ex- 
pand Soviet  influence  to  our  detriment. 

In  the  period  after  World  War  n.  our 
nightmare  was  that  the  Soviet  Union,  after 
consolidating  its  occupation  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, might  seek  to  spread  its  control  to  oth- 
er contiguous  areas  In  Europe  and  Asia.  Our 
policies  therefore  sought  to  build  alUanoes 
and  positions  of  military  strength  trom 
which  we  could  contain  and  ls<date  the 
Soviet  Union. 

These  policies  served  us  and  our  allies  welL 
Soviet  expansion  was  checked. 

Then.  graduaUy,  with  the  acqulslton  of 
nuclear  technology  and  the  transformation 
of  the  international  system  through  deocdon- 
ization,  the  Soviet  Union  began  to  emerge  as 
a  first  class  military  power. 

For  the  flrst  time  in  history  the  Soviet 
Union  can  threaten  distant  places  beyond 
the  Eurasian  land  mass — Indtidlng  the 
United  States.  With  no  part  of  the  world 
outside  the  range  of  its  military  forces,  the 
U.S£.R.  has  begun  to  define  Its  interests  and 
objectives  In  global  terms.  Soviet  diplomacy 
has  thrust  into  the  Middle  East,  Africa  and 
Asia. 

Coping  with  the  Implications  of  tills 
emerging  superpower  has  been  our  central 
security  problem  for  the  last  several  years. 
This  condition  will  not  go  away.  And  it  will 
perhaps  never  l>e  conclusively  "solved." 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  contain  Soviet 
power  without  global  war,  to  avoid  both  ab- 
dication, as  well  as  unnecessary  oonfrcmta- 
tlon.  This  can  be  done,  but  it  reqtilres  a  deli- 
cate and  complex  policy.  We  must  strive  for 
an  equilibrium  of  power,  but  we  must  move 
beyond  It  to  promote  the  habits  of  mutual 
restraint,  coexistence  and  ultimately,  oo<v 
eratlon. 

The  policies  pursued  by  this  administra- 
tion have  l)een  designed  to  prevent  Soviet 
expansion,  but  also  to  build  a  pattern  of  re- 
lations in  which  the  Soviet  Union  will  always 
confront  penalties  for  aggression,  and  also 
acquire  growing  Incentives  for  restraint. 
These  goals  are  well  within  our  capabilities. 
Soviet  power  Is  evolving  with  ccMUlderable 
unevenness.  Soviet  society  is  no  longer  totally 
cut  off  from  contact  with,  or  the  lofluenoes 
of,  the  world  around  It,  nor  is  It  without  its 
own  needs  for  outside  relationships.  It  is  the 
great  industrial  democracies,  not  the  Soviet 
Union,  that  are  the  engines  of  the  world 
economy  and  the  most  promising  partners  of 
the  poorer  nations. 

The  industrial  democracies,  if  they  face 
their  challenges  with  confidence — ^If  they  do 
not  mesmerize  themselves  with  the  illusion 
of  simple  solutions — possess  vast  strengths 
to  contain  Soviet  power  and  to  channel  that 
power  In  constructive  directions. 

Angola  represents  the  flrst  time  tliat  the 
Soviets  have  moved  mUltarily  at  long  dis- 
tance to  impose  a  regime  of  their  choice.  It 
U  the  first  time  that  the  United  States  has 
failed  to  respond  to  Soviet  mUltary  moves 
outside  the  immediate  Soviet  orbit.  And  it  Is 
the  first  time  tliat  Congress  has  lialted  na- 
tional action  in  the  middle  of  a  crisis. 

When  one  great  power  tips  the  balance  of 
forces  decisively  in  a  local  conflict  through 
its  military  intervention — and  meets  no  re- 
sistance— an  ominous  precedent  is  set,  of 
grave  consequences  even  if  the  intervention 
occurs  in  a  seemingly  remote  area.  Such  a 
precedent  cannot  be  tolerated  If  a  lasting 
easing  of  tensions  Is  to  t>e  achieved.  And  if 
the  pattern  Is  not  broken  now,  we  will  face 
harder  choices  and  higher  costs  in  the  future. 
To  claim  that  Angola  is  not  an  Important 
country,  or  that  the  United  States  has  no 
Important  interests  there,  begs  the  prlnc^al 
question.  If   the  United   States  Is  seen  to 


waiver  in  tlie  face  of  maastve  Soviet  and 
Cuban  Intervention,  what  will  be  the  percep- 
tion of  leaders  around  the  world  as  they 
make  decisions  concerning  their  future  secu- 
rity? And  what  conclusions  wlU  an  unop- 
poeed  superpower  draw  when  the  next  oppor- 
tunity for  Intervention  beckons? 

If  oTU*  divisions  paralyze  our  International 
efforts,  it  is  America  as  a  whole  that  will  suf- 
fer. We  have  no  more  lu^nt  task  than  re- 
storing the  partnership  between  the  Ameri- 
can people,  the  Congress  and  the  executive. 

Debate  is  the  essence  of  democracy.  But 
restraint  is  the  cement  of  national  cohesion. 
It  is  time  to  end  the  self -torment  and  oliees- 
slon  with  our  guUt  which  has  threatened  to 
paralyze  us  for  too  many  years. 

Let  us  learn — even  in  an  election  year — 
the  self -discipline  to  sliape  our  domestic  de- 
bates Into  a  positive,  not  a  destructive, 
process. 

KKNNAK 

"First  of  ail,  it  is  Important  to  recognize 
that  not  all  places  and  regions  are  of  equal 
importance  from  this  standpoint." 

Secretary  of  State  Kissinger's  thovightful 
and  statesmanlike  speech  represents  a  wel- 
come and  useful  contribution  from  the  offi- 
cial side  to  a  public  discussion  of  problems  of 
foreign  policy  which  has  long  lacked  Just  this 
sort  of  steadying. 

He  pointed  to  some  very  real  and  impor- 
tant differences  between  the  situation  that 
confronted  this  country  In  its  relationship 
to  the  Soviet  Union  In  1947,  when  the  term 
"containment"  first  came  into  wae,  and  the 
situation  that  confronts  It  today.  The  refer- 
ence to  the  greatly  increased  military 
strength,  particularly  naval  and  amphibious 
strength,  of  the  Soviet  Union  can  be  readily 
accepted  even  allowing  for  the  measure  of  ex- 
aggeration which  always  seems  to  creep  into 
American  srt»tements  of  this  natvire.  It  Is  also 
perfectly  true  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  far 
greater  capacity  for  making  this  strength  felt 
in  regions  far  from  its  own  shores  than  was 
the  case  30  years  ago.  Nothing,  finally,  could 
be  more  true  than  that  Washington,  as  weU 
as  Moscow,  must  find  means  of  dealing  with 
individual  conflicts  of  interest  Ijetween  the 
two  peoples  by  means  short  of  all-out  war, 
or  even  of  the  serious  risk  of  war. 

Nevertheless,  when  it  comes  to  this  com- 
plicated problem  of  Soviet  e^mnslonlsm,  or 
the  appearance  of  It,  there  are  certam 
nuances  and  reservations  that  could  use- 
fully be  added  to  what  Dr.  Klssingn  had  to 
say. 

First  of  all,  it  Is  lmport<uit  to  recognize 
that  not  all  places  and  regions  are  of  equal 
importance  from  this  standpoint.  There  are 
some,  such  as  Korea  and  Cuba,  that  are  of 
high  strategic  Importance  in  the  sense  that 
they  affect  the  Intereerts  of  this  country  and 
other  great  powers  in  an  intimate  and  sensi- 
tive way.  There  are  others  which  have  what 
might  be  called  a  local  strategic  Importance, 
e^>ecially  from  the  standpoint  of  their  im- 
mediate neighbors,  but  are  of  minor  signifi- 
cance from  the  stan<^)oint  of  the  world  bal- 
ance of  power.  The  two  must  not  be  equated. 

Second,  one  is  obliged  to  consider  the  na- 
ture of  such  gains  as  a  great  power — in  this 
instance,  the  Soviet  Union — might  hope  to 
make  throxigh  an  attempt  to  establish  influ- 
ence in  a  region  far  (from  its  shores.  There 
are  many  variations  of  the  colonial  and  neo- 
colonlal  relationship — and  not  all  of  them 
are  greatly  advantageoiis  to  the  dominant 
external  power.  Short  of  total  occupation  of 
the  territory  and  suppression  of  the  Indigen- 
ous government,  the  attempt  to  turn  the  re- 
sources of  that  territory  to  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  the  outside  power  Is  subject  to  a 
host  of  complications.  Available  evidence 
suggests  that  Cuba,  for  example,  has  been 
for  years  a  financial  stone  around  the  Soviet 
neck.  WhUe  it  is  certainly  Important  to  pre- 
vent the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other  great 
power  from  gaining  positions  on  other  con- 


tinents from  which  world  peace  could  be 
threatened  or  world  stability  eerloosly  im- 
paired, there  is  no  reason  the  United  States 
should  feel  itself  obliged  to  protect  any  other 
power  from  the  assumption  of  responsibili- 
ties that  are  going  to  be  an  awkward  burden 
to  it. 

Tlilrd,  most  carefvQ  attention  has  to  be 
given  to  the  nature  of  the  tools  or  the  allies 
we  have  to  work  with.  What  happens  U  di- 
rect Intervention  is  barred  and  our  efforts 
are  restricted  to  the  attempt  to  assist  an 
existing  political  faction  in  a  foreign  terri- 
tory? The  limits  of  the  quality  of  that  fac- 
tion as  a  military  and  political  competitor 
within  the  territory  affected  become  the 
limits  of  the  effectiveness  of  ovi  own  action. 
If  there  Is  any  one  factor,  the  Ignoring  of 
which  has  gone  farthest  to  frustrate  previous 
efforts  of  this  sort  on  our  part,  it  Is  this.  It 
is  not  everyone  who  can  be  made  successful, 
even  with  the  greatest  effort  of  outside  aid. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  recognition  that  what 
we  wish  will  not,  in  many  Instances,  be  any- 
thing we  can  hope  to  achieve  with  our  ef- 
forts alone.  For  this,  we  will  need  the  sup- 
port of  world,  or  at  least  regional,  opinion; 
and  we  must  be  careful  not  to  forfeit  this  by 
casting  ourselves  in  the  same  light  as  o«ir 
opponents.  People  are  of  course  sensitive  to 
the  show  of  strength:  but  they  are  sensitive 
to  other  tilings,  too. 

These  observations  are  offered  not  by  way 
of  rebuttal  to  the  very  solid  appreciations 
brought  forward  In  the  Secretary's  speech 
but  to  emphasize  the  point  that,  even  de- 
parting from  these  soiind  insights,  this  gov- 
ernment has  still  to  evolve  principles  and 
methods  for  asserting  its  infiuence  in  over- 
seas territories  which  would  save  it  from  the 
sort  of  failures  it  has  experienced  in  the 
past — ^not  Just  in  Vietnam  but  elsewhere  as 
well. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROHIBIT  OIL  OR 
GAS  EXPLORATIONS  UNDER- 
NEATH WATERS  WHICH  HAVE 
BEEN  DESIGNATED  FOR  MILITARY 
TRAINING  AND  TESTING 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  givai  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoho.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  I  am  Intro- 
ducing a  bUl  today  to  prohibit  explora- 
tory or  production  drUllng  for  energy 
resources  on  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
lands  underlying  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  which  are  reserved  for  defense 
training  and  testing.  This  prohibition  can 
be  waived  by  the  certification  from  the 
President  that  exploratory  or  production 
training  on  energy  resources  are  essential 
to  the  national  defense  of  the  United 
StAtes.  or  when  the  military  department 
concerned  no  longer  requires  the  land  for 
defense  training  or  testing. 

During  the  past  several  years,  the 
DQiartment  of  Defense,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  have  made  arrangements 
for  exploration  for  oil  off  the  coast  of 
Florida  In  areas  where  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Navy  were  conducting  extensive 
training  said  research  activities.  Under 
pressure,  the  services  agreed  to  a  restric- 
tion of  the  ranges  which  were  in  use  and 
certain  areas  of  the  ranges  were  made 
available  for  commercial  exploration. 
These  arrangements  limited  the  areas 
available  to  the  defense  forces  and  pi-es- 
ent  areas  are  considered  minimal  for 
their  requirements  in  other  words.  The 
ranges  now  maintained  by  the  D^art- 
ment  of  Defense  for  use  for  testing  and 
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training  by  the  military  forces  are  essen- 
tial for  programs  Involving  modem, 
sophisticated  weapons,  whether  for  of- 
fence or  defense. 

After  the  Department  of  Defense 
granted  permission  to  allow  commercial 
exploration  of  several  tracts  of  offshore 
fields  in  and  near  the  Eglin  Armament 
Development  and  Test  Center  Range  and 
other  military  installations,  no  discovery 
indication  of  the  presence  of  oil  under  the 
surface  was  made  despite  very  extensive 
explorations.  The  conunerclal  firms  doing 
the  exploratory  drilling  have  given  up 
most  of  their  lease  rights  because  they  no 
longer  see  a  potential  for  discovery  of  oil 
in  this  area.  The  PEA,  however,  continues 
to  have  an  interest  in  further  exploration 
in  this  area  and  is  seeking  additional 
exploration  In  the  test  rang?s. 

The  correspondence  I  have  recently 
received  from  the  Department  of  Defense 
Indicates  that  the  Department  may  yield 
to  the  requests  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration for  further  oil  explorations 
In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  that  the  new 
exploratory  wells  will  be  in  the  area 
previously  set  aside  for  defense  purposes. 
This  additional  exploration  would  be  at 
government  expense.  No  funds  are 
presently  available  for  this  purpose  and 
I  consider  It  unwise  that  appropriations 
be  made  for  this  purpose. 

I  consider  additional  explorations  In 
areas  clearly  reserved  for  defense  ranges 
would  be  in  a  clear  violation  of  all  exist- 
ing agreements  between  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  a  definite  threat  to  defense 
training  and  testing  activities.  Further 
exploration  involving  the  present  ranges 
which  are  reserved  for  military  services 
could  be  highly  limiting  and  detrimental 
to  the  effectiveness  of  training  and  test- 
ing involving  both  offensive  and  defen- 
sive weapons. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation  to  insure  the  continuation  of 
the  essential  testing  and  training  pro- 
grams that  are  conducted  In  these  areas. 
These  programs  are  vital  to  our  national 
defense  and  must  be  allowed  to  continue 
without  interference. 


A  SOCIETY  TOO  WEAK  TO  PUN- 
ISH VIOLENT  CRIME  IS  DOOMED 
TO  AN  EVER-INCREASING  CRIME 
RATE 

•  Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  march  of 
the  antigun  elements  is  again  evident  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress.  Since  the  passage 
of  the  1968  Gun  Control  Act,  they  have 
prodded  time  and  again  for  more  mili- 
tant legislation.  Some  are  well  meaning, 
conscientious  Individuals.  There  also  are 
some  who,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  want 
to  take  weapons  away  from  all  law- 
abiding,  responsible  citizens.  They  would 
accomplish  this  by  oppressive  legislation, 
including  registration  and  licensing  at 
high  cost  which,  in  effect,  would  leave 
only  the  criminal  in  possession  of 
weapons  with  which  to  carry  on  his  trade 
against  a  largely  unarmed  society. 


These  things  also  are  clear.  There  Is  an 
increasing  crime  rate  in  America.  The 
police  obviously  are  unable  to  cope  effec- 
tively with  this  growing  threat  to  per- 
sonal security  and  property.  There  Is  no 
apparent  Improvement  in  the  operation 
of  the  courts  which  free  one  criminal 
after  another  almost  as  fast  as  they  are 
apprehended.  There  is  continuing  over- 
concern  with  the  criminal  and  apparent 
indifference  to  the  plight  of  his  victim. 
It  should  be  very  certain  that  antigun 
legislation  now  will  worsen  rather  than 
improve  this  unhappy  picture.  Neverthe- 
less, antigun  elements  continue  their 
chant  for  additional  antigun  laws  and 
the  militant  leftist  press  solidly  sides 
with  them.  Regretfully,  they  have  the 
support  of  those  well-meaning  individ- 
uals who  are  very  sincere  in  feeling  that 
more  gun  control  means  less  crime,  a  sit- 
uation which  additional  gxm  legislation 
has  never  produced. 

It  appears  tliat  Congress  soon  will  have 
to  face  the  reality  of  new  antigun  bills 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  Senate.  It 
Is  time  to  study  the  facts  and  strip  away 
the  dross  of  sentimentality  with  which 
the  antigun  advocates  seek  to  obscure 
their  motives. 

All  of  this  well  stated  by  Merrill  W. 
Wright,  president  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  in  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  February  1976  Issue  of  the 
American  Rifleman.  I  submit  It  for  print- 
ing in  the  Record,  and  I  strongly  urge 
that  it  be  read  and  re-read : 
A  1976  MxssACK  From  thk  NRA's  Pkzsidxnt: 

"A  SociiTT  Too  Wkak  To  Punish  Violekt 

Ckimk  Is  Doomed  to  an  Evkr-Inckeasinc 

Chime  Rate" 

On  the  200th  anniversary  of  these  United 
States,  all  Americans  pause  to  look  back  In 
time  to  the  days  our  country  began.  On  this 
occasion  we  reflect  not  only  on  the  hardships 
of  those  days,  but  also  on  the  great  strengths 
of  character,  the  high  moral  values,  that 
brought  our  founders  to  victory  In  the  birth 
of  a  great  nation.  The  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  pledged  to  each  other 
their  "lives,  and  sacred  honor."  And  while 
we  consider  the  old  moral  codes,  let  us  think, 
too.  about  the  old  rates  of  crime.  Those 
founding  fathers  met  crimes  of  violence  with 
swift  and  stern  Justice.  They  faced  violent 
crime  squarely,  not  as  people  who  feared 
crime,  but  as  a  people  who  would  not  tolerate 
crime. 

Let  us.  today,  not  debate  the  narrow  ques- 
tion, "should  there  be  capital  punishment?." 
but  rather  the  broader  question,  "should 
Justice  be  sure  and  swift?"  To  relieve  our 
crime  problem,  we  must  convict  the  guilty. 
The  rights  of  the  victims  must  be  recognized. 
Let  me  state  a  basic  truth  which  must  be 
remembered,  "a  society  too  weak  to  punish 
violent  crime  is  doomed  to  an  ever-increasing 
crime  rate." 

The  absurd  notion  that  we  can  curb  crime 
by  restricting  legitimate  g:un  ownership 
would  have  brought  responses  ranging  from 
Jeers  to  profanity  from  those  early  Ameri- 
cans. They  would  have  asked,  with  stinging 
realism.  "Who  do  you  think  you're  fooling?" 
They  would  have  dismissed  such  nonsense 
faster  than  you  could  dump  tea  In  Boston 
harbor. 

Modem  Americans  who  are  the  realistic 
Intellectual  descendants  of  those  early  pa- 
triots, regardless  of  their  own  race,  creed  or 
ancestry,  likewise  refuse  to  be  fooled  by  the 
anti-gun  argument.  Asked  the  clean,  clear, 
unbiased  question.  "What  steps  do  you  think 
should  be  taken  to  reduce  crime?"  only  11% 
of  Aooerlcans  sampled  In  a  recent  major  sur- 


vey came  up  with  gun  control  aa  their  first 
recomendatlon.  Three  times  as  many  favored 
more  severe  punishment  of  criminals. 

The  old-timers  had  the  courage  to  control 
crime  and  criminals.  Where  did  we  lose  that 
courage?  Today  we  pamper  and  release  and 
dismiss  and  parole,  and  we  are  up  to  here 
In  crime  I 

We  have  listened  to  the  appeasers  and  to 
"soft  Justice"  thinking  for  most  of  the  20th 
Century.  Our  reward  has  been  costly.  Who 
dares  walk  the  streets  of  any  major  American 
city  after  dark?  Isn't  It  time  to  return  to  a 
way  that  worked?  Let  us  demand  Bicenten- 
nial Crime  Control!  Let  us  today  demand 
that  the  convicted  criminal  be  kept  apart 
from  his  victims,  the  rest  of  our  society!  We 
need  only  Insist  that  the  "repeater"  criminal 
be  barred  from  us,  and  our  homes,  and  our 
valuables. 

In  our  Bicentennial  year,  we  may  well  re- 
member that  the  old  values  may  well  be 
good  values.  When  you  remember  the  worth 
of  It  all,  and  have  the  will  to  enforce  It,  then 
we  can  really  cut  crime,  because  "loitti  no 
free  criminals,  there  can  be  no  crime." 
MiaiBn.T,  W.  Wright, 
President.  Sational  Rifle  Association. 


SPEECH  OP  HON.  MARK  ANDREWS 
TO  THE  NATIONAL  LIMESTONE 
INSTITUTE,  JANUARY  27,  1976 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  submit  for  printing  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  speech  given  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  North  £>a- 
kota,  the  Honorable  Mark  Andrews,  on 
January  27,  1976,  at  the  31st  Annual 
Convention  of  the  National  Limestone 
Institute. 

Those  of  us  privileged  to  serve  with 
Mr.  Andrews  know  of  his  outstanding 
abilities  and  his  grreat  contributions  to 
the  work  of  the  Congress.  He  enjosrs  the 
very  high  regard  of  his  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  It  is  difficult  to  praise 
any  man  more  highly  than  this. 

The  National  Limestone  Institute  is 
one  of  the  most  respected  organizations 
in  the  Capital  area.  For  years  it  has  en- 
joyed the  confidence  of  the  Congress.  The 
message  given  by  Mr.  Andrews  is  one 
that  is  well  worth  the  conscientious 
study  of  the  Members  of  this  great  body: 

Today  we  had,  of  course,  Jim  Lynn.  BUI 
Simon,  and  the  others  talking  on  our  foun- 
dation hearings  this  morning  on  the  budget. 
The  reason,  however,  for  my  being  unable 
to  stay  and  take  part  In  the  lunch  and  nm 
a  more,  shall  we  say,  normal  schedule  this 
noon.  Is  the  fact  we  just  happen  to  have  two 
rather  Important  pieces  of  legislation  up  on 
the  Floor.  Now  Bob  Koch  picked  this  day 
about  three  or  foxir  months  ago.  But  today, 
we  Just  happen  to  have,  starting  at  noon,  the 
veto  override  on  the  HEW  Appropriations 
Bill,  and  I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  the 
committee,  of  course.  And  then  following 
that  little  gem,  we  Just  happen  to  have  the 
Defense  Appropriations  Bill  that's  been  hung 
up  for  three  months  fighting  a  provision 
about  whether  or  not  we  should  aid  a  coun- 
try called  Angola.  So.  you  know  we've  got 
two  real  doozles  back-to-back  this  noon.  So 
when  I  leave  early,  you'll  understand  why. 
Mary  and  I  look  forward  to  Joining  you 
this  evening,  and  I  hope  we  can  do  It  on  a 
much  more  relaxed  basis. 

Congress  Is  making  any  n\imber  of  deci- 
sions. Someone  told  me  at  a  seminar  last 
night  that  good  judgment  comes  from  ex- 
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perlence  and  experience  comes  from  bad 
Judgment.  I  don't  know  what  this  all  means 
about  some  of  the  decisions  we  make  In  Con- 
gress and  In  business,  but  I  think  we  have 
to  realize  that  our  actions  today  are  based 
on  what  we  remember  that  went  before.  And 
we're  projecting  those  actions  into  the  fu- 
ture, so  as  we  build  on  the  past,  we  can 
build  a  stronger  and  a  better  America  for 
tomorrow. 

Both  as  a  farmer  and  as  a  Congressman,  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
a  few  things  with  you  today.  The  years 
before  I  came  to  Washington  In  1963.  I  made 
full  and  complete  use  of  the  Department  of 
Agrlcultiire's  Conservation  Programs,  as  did 
most  of  the  farmers  In  my  home  state.  It  was 
mentioned  In  the  Introduction  that  I  am  a 
farmer.  I  am.  My  name  Is  still  on  the  notes 
at  the  bank  back  there.  Shortly  after  we  got 
a  pay  raise  In  Congress  about  eight  or  ten 
years  ago,  we  had  a  farm  forum  back  home. 
We  had  the  usual  question  and  answer  ses- 
sion. There  must  have  been  450  farmers 
there.  The  first  question  that  came  up,  "What 
are  you  gonna  do  with  that  $10,000  raise  you 
got?"  You  think  for  a  minute,  "how  do  you 
Justify  It?  I  really  didn't  vote  for  it  because 
I  don't  think  that  Congress  deserves  one 
until  they  at  least  balance  the  budget."  But 
I  thought  quick  and  I  said,  "Well,  I'll  keep 
right  on  farming  as  long  as  it  lasts."  And 
everyone  understood  Just  exactly  what  I  said. 
Now,  back  home  I've  used  these  Conserva- 
tion Programs  as  most  of  our  farmers  have. 
I'm  a  third  generation  farmer.  My  son  is  now 
out  on  the  farm  with  his  wife,  and  they  are 
the  fourth  generation  on  that  particular 
land.  We  realize  that  we  have  to  keep  that 
land  in  shape.  If  we  don't,  our  family  farm 
suffers.  But  It's  more  important  than  just 
our  farm  and  the  farm  of  our  neighbors.  The 
resources  of  this  Nation  suffer.  That  Con- 
servation Program  was  a  Godsend  to  all  of 
us  from  the  Great  Plains  area.  WhUe  I  used 
the  program,  and  appreciated  Its  value,  I  was 
only  dimly  aware  of  the  Internal  battles  that 
went  on  down  here  in  Washington  to  pre- 
serve and  expand  the  program.  Now,  as  a 
Congressman,  I  understand  only  too  well. 

Tour  great  president  and  my  close,  per- 
sonal friend.  Bob  Koch  and  I  have  gone 
through  some  pretty  tough  battles  to  save 
this  Program  (ACP) .  We've  lost  a  few,  haven't 
we.  Bob?  But,  with  your  fine  counsel  and  the 
great  cooperation  of  your  organization,  we've 
managed  to  win  most  of  the  fights.  YouH 
be  glad  that  Jamie  Whittcn  was  up  there 
today  pounding  Jim  Lynn  over,  the  head, 
wondering  why  they  deleted  for  the,  I  think 
It's  the  14th  or  15th  time  in  a  row,  the  ACP 
Program.  Now,  I've  only  served  under  four 
Presidents,  two  different  political  parties, 
but  each  one  of  them  has  cut  out  the  ACP 
Program  and  each  time  the  Congress  has  put 
it  back  In  again  with  the  help  of  your  orga- 
nization. There  are  few  national  organiza- 
tions that  I  deal  with  on  the  Hill  whose 
Integrity  and  effectiveness  I  value  more. 

Since  we  farmers  In  North  Dakota  use  lit- 
tle. If  any,  of  your  product — actually  our 
soils  are  far  more  "limey"  than  most  any 
soils  in  the  whole  Country — ^you  may  wonder 
why  I  maintain  such  a  close  relationship 
with  Bob  Koch  and  your  organization.  It's 
very  simple.  Aglime  Is  fundamental  to  all  soU 
conservation  in  the  humid  areas  of  this  Na- 
tion. Without  it,  legumes  couldn't  be  grown 
productively  and  we'd  have  to  use  a  whale 
of  a  lot  more  nitrogenous  fertilizers  which, 
today  are  in  very,  very  short  supply,  and  at 
prices  you  wouldn't  believe,  unless  you're  out 
on  the  farm  and  then  you'd  know  what  has 
happened  to  those  prices  lately.  But  Bob 
Koch  and  your  organization  took  a  larger 
look  at  this  whole  national  Conservation 
Program.  The  farmers  in  the  South  fighting 
acid  soil  conditions  desperately  need  your 
product.  Up  in  the  great  treeless  prairies  of 
the  Great  Plains  we  need  other  types  of  Con- 
servation   practices.    Shelter    belts,    for    in- 


stance, reducing  the  wind  sweep  that  comes 
across  those  prairies  is  one  of  the  key  con- 
servation practices  that  we  use.  It's  just  a 
simple  matter  of  working  together  for  mu- 
tual benefit.  These  programs  aren't  any  rip- 
off.  They  talk  about  the  great  plus  that  the 
farmer  gets  and  how  this  Is  really  a  welfare 
program.  WeU,  that's  a  bunch  of  garbage. 

Let  me  explain  to  you  that  tree  planting 
program,  for  instance.  If  we  go  out  to  plant 
trees,  we  order  the  trees  from  the  local  soil 
conservation  service.  The  government  grows 
them;  they  come  in  and  plant  them;  and 
they  charge  us  $60  an  acre  or  so  for  plant- 
ing them.  Then  they  turn  around  and  give 
us  a  payment  of  $60  an  acre,  so  we  end  up 
exactly  even,  except  for  one  big  thing.  We've 
donated  the  land  in  perpetuity  you  might 
say,  for  the  location  of  that  shelter  belt. 
So  in  order  to  have  a  shelter  belt,  the 
farmer  breaks  even,  donates  five  or  six  acres 
of  his  land  for  all  time,  to  buUdlng  a  stronger 
conservation  base  for  this  country.  And  the 
same  thing,  of  course,  with  aglime.  Without 
It,  the  soils  can't  be  kept  in  as  good  a  shape 
for  posterity  as  they  can  be  otherwise.  So 
these  are  contributions  not  to  the  immediate 
present,  but  to  the  futrire,  and  for  ongoing 
generations  to  benefit  by. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  that  your 
organization  and  many  other  people  have 
done,  both  in  and  out  of  Congress:  what 
you've  done  is  something  the  whole  Nation 
can  be  proud  of.  Of  all  the  single  programs 
we've  had  for  agriculture  down  through  the 
years,  and  there  have  been  many,  the  one 
program  that's  most  responsible  for  the  in- 
credible and  consistent  farm  productivity — 
abundance — Is  this  Conservation  Program. 
Since  this  is  the  Bicentennial  Year  of  our 
Independence  as  a  free  Nation,  I  dont  think 
It  inappropriate  to  review  a  little  history. 
You  taiow,  200  years  ago  we  were  a  Nation 
of  farmers.  Some  95%  of  the  people  lived 
off  the  land.  It  wasnt  until  weU  after  the 
turn  of  this  century  that  city  and  urban 
citizens  began  to  outnumber  farmers.  Today, 
In  1976,  less  than  5%  of  our  215  million 
citizens  live  on  farms.  While  the  census 
bureaucrats  seem  to  keep  changing  the  defi- 
nition formula  of  who  is  a  farmer  and  who 
Isnt,  I  l>elleve  the  latest  figure  is  some- 
where over  two  million  farmers.  But  this 
figure  is  misleading  because  In  terms  of 
actual  production  and  volume  of  cash  mar- 
keting, less  than  a  million  farmers  today 
produce  85%  of  all  of  our  food  and  fibre. 
But  even  if  the  fltrure  is  5%.  there  are  very 
few  districts — only  eleven  conn'esslonal  rtl'»- 
tricts  out  of  the  435 — that  have  more  than 
20%  farmers  in  them.  So  agriculture  is  out- 
nTimbered.  you  might  say,  eleven  to  424. 

We  have  to  tell  our  story  based  on  what 
we're  doing  for  the  Nation,  not  what  we  need 
for  ourselves  as  one  small  segment  of  the 
Nation's  economy.  I  think  that  we  ought  to 
point  out  that  by  producing  t^at  basic  ne- 
cessity, food,  with  only  five  percent  of  the 
people,  we  free  up  95%  of  our  people  to 
produce  the  bathtubs,  and  the  TV  sets,  and 
the  automobiles  and  all  of  the  other  things 
that  go  to  give  us  a  hlRh  standard  of  living. 
And  you  can  look  at  any  Nation  in  the  world, 
and  if  they've  pot  an  efficient  agriculture, 
where  a  small  percentage  of  the  people  are 
eneaged  in  acriculture  producing  an  abund- 
ance, that's  the  Nation  that  has  the  high- 
est standard  of  living.  What  do  we  produce? 
Our  farmers  produce  enough  to  make  this 
Nation  of  216  million  people  the  best-fed 
Nation  In  the  world  and  at  prices  the  very 
lowest  in  the  world.  In  addition,  this  year, 
the  USDA  estimates  that  we  ship  at  least  $23 
billion  in  food  to  other  nations.  Twenty-two 
billion  dollars  in  the  form  of  outright  com- 
mercial sales;  and  $1  bUUon  in  the  form  of 
the  Food  for  Peace  Program.  This  is  going  to 
be  the  fourth  consecutive  year  that  our  farm 
expOTts  have  exceeded  $20  bUUon.  Agricul- 
ture is  the  largest  exporter  of  aU  of  our 
industries. 


I  happen  to  be  on  the  Subcommittee  that 
funds  the  Commerce  Department,  the  State 
Department,  the  Justice  Department,  and  a 
few  other  agencies  as  well — ^the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  FCC,  and  a  host  of 
others.  We  have  some  Interesting  hearings 
there.  I'm  also  the  only  fanner  on  that  Sub- 
committee, and  it  doesn't  normally  deal  with 
agriculture.  I  have  a  habit  every  now  and 
then  of  asking  the  people  in  the  Commerce 
Department  whose  Job  is  to  stimulate  over- 
seas trade:  "Say,  what  Is  the  biggest  export 
dollar  earner  in  this  Country?"  They  of 
course  have  to  admit  its  agriculture.  And 
then  I  say,  "Well,  why  don't  we  have  agri- 
cultural attaches  in  all  of  the  countries 
around  the  world  trying  to  stimulate  more 
sales?"  The  country  in  this  world  that  has 
the  greatest  population.  China,  opened  two 
years  ago  their  doors  to  us  for  a  semi-em- 
bassy. And  the  State  Department  hustled  up 
their  striped-pants  boys  and  went  over,  but 
they  dldnt  have  one  agricultiutil  expert  in 
the  bunch.  Not  one.  The  Department  of 
Commerce,  when  I  asked  them,  "Who  have 
you  got  in  this  overseas  sales  shop  of  yours 
that  has  any  expertise  in  agriculture?"  And 
they  found  one  fellow  whose  father  was  bom 
on  a  farm  in  Iowa,  but  had  moved  to  town 
and  he  graduated  from  Harvard.  Now  there 
was  their  farm  expert. 

It's  ftmng^ing  what  farmers  do  in  spite  of 
the  misunderstanding  that  run  around  this 
country  about  agriculture  In  general.  Con- 
sumers complain  and  not  too  long  ago,  we 
had  the  march  on  Washington.  People  were 
complaining  that  the  price  of  beef  was  too 
high  and  that  the  general  food  prices  were 
too  high.  Even  the  bakers,  those  friends  of 
the  farmers,  said  "You  know,  if  the  price 
of  wheat  goes  up  much  more" — and  It  was 
then  selling  for  about  $5  a  bushel —  "we're 
going  to  have  to  charge  $1  for  a  loaf  ot 
bread."  Remember  that?  It  got  on  every 
television  show  and  every  major  newspaper 
around.  $1  for  a  loaf  of  bread  because  wheat 
has  reached  $5  a  bushel.  Now  all  of  you  gals 
that  spend  some  time  in  the  kitchen  know 
what  goes  into  a  loaf  of  bread:  fiour,  and 
that's  about  all.  That's  almost  the  total  In- 
gredient of  a  loaf  of  bread.  And  before  you 
can  get  a  dollar's  worth  of  wheat  in  a  loaf 
of  bread,  wheat  wotild  have  to  sell  for  $68 
a  bushel.  Nobody  thought  about  that,  you 
know.  At  $5  a  bushel  there  is  only  6%* 
worth  of  wheat  In  a  loaf  of  bread.  Interest- 
ingly enough,  the  loaf  of  bread  went  up,  and 
up,  and  up,  as  wheat  went  up  somewhat. 
Well,  wheat's  down  now,  30%  from  what  It 
was  a  couple  of  years  ago.  Is  your  loaf  of 
bread  in  the  grocery  store  down?  No.  in  fact, 
it  kept  going  up — all  blamed  on  the  farmers. 
The  consumers  continually  say,  "WeU,  you 
know,  it's  you  folks  in  government."  I  went 
on  a  television  show  with  one  of  these  con- 
sumer leaders  and  the  best  advice  I  get,  of 
course,  comes  from  my  wife.  I  went  on  this 
NBC  outlet  on  the  East  Coast — Dimension 
Washington — and  I  was  going  to  be  inter- 
viewed by  a  panel  of  news  hawks  and  people 
down  here  along  vrtth  this  consumer  leader. 
And  my  wife  told  me  before  I  went,  "Now 
remember,  whatever  you  do,  don't  lose  your 
temper,  because  this  other  one  is  a  gal  and 
it's  not  gonna  come  off  too  well  If  you  lose 
yoTir  temper."  WeU,  I  dldnt  lose  my  temper. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  bit  my  tongue  once  or 
twice,  but  early  into  the  program,  she  looked 
at  me  and  said,  "You  know,  you  farmCT- 
Congressmen  are  always  trying  to  make  it 
soft  for  the  farmers.  You're  always  trying 
to  take  care  of  them;  you're  always  protect- 
ing them.  You  dont  let  -as  buy  these  meats 
from  overseas  that  are  so  much  cheaper  be- 
cause you  want  to  protect  the  domestic 
farmer."  I  said,  "Young  lady,  I^U  have  you 
know  that  today,  and  I  have  the  prices,  to- 
day's price  of  beef  in  Canada  is  about  10% 
higher  than  ours;  in  London  It  was  110% 
higher;  in  Paris  it  was  130%  higher;  and  In 
Tokyo.  Japan,  it  was  400%  higher  than  In 
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the  United  States."  Ova  consiunen,  even  at 
the  height  of  the  consumer  revolt,  were  get- 
ting meat  cheaper  than  consumers  any  place 
else.  And  then  she  began  thinking  and  she 
smiled  and  came  back  at  me.  She  said,  "Well, 
Congressman,"  totally  reversing  her  field, 
"that's  all  right,  but  you  have  to  realize  that 
the  people  In  other  countries  can  afford  to 
pay  more  for  their  food  because  they  dont 
have  to  maintain  the  second  car,  and  the 
house  on  the  beach  like  our  family  does." 
Right  away  this  news  hawk,  very  much  the 
liberal,  very  much  pro-consumer,  was  on 
my  side.  The  head  of  the  financial  page  of 
the  Washington  Star  became  on  my  side,  and 
I  got  25  minutes  on  television  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  American  farmer.  So  kindness. 
In  that  case,  did  pay  off. 

One  of  the  things  that  consimiers  ought 
to  realize,  too,  that  they  overlook.  Is  that 
Japan  didn't  buy  our  farm  goods  because  of 
some  action  of  the  government.  As  I  said 
earlier.  It  Is  tn  spite  of  government  activity 
that  people  In  foreign  countries  buy  our 
farm  goods.  Why  did  the  Japanese  buy  your 
farm  goods?  Well,  three  years  ago,  the  con- 
sumers of  America,  on  their  own  free  ac- 
cord, decided  to  buy  some  t4  billion  more 
products  than  the  Japanese  bought  from 
us.  They  bought  the  Toyotas,  they  bought 
the  Hondas,  they  bought  the  cameras — the 
cameras  that  have  been  taking  these  pictures 
are  probably  Japanese  cameras — they  bought 
the  hl-fl  sets  that  teenagers  have  In  their 
bedrooms  and  drive  us  out  of  our  heads, 
you  know,  turning  It  on  too  high.  Tour 
T.V.  set  probably  says  on  the  back,  "Made  In 
Japan."  The  American  consumers  consciously 
bought  $4  billion  more  products  from  Japan 
than  Japan  bought  from  us.  Why?  Because 
they  were  better;  because  American  industry 
has  priced  itself  really  out  of  the  market, 
and  for  a  host  of  other  reasons.  But  they 
bought  them.  And  that  gave  the  Japanese 
$4  billion  of  our  dollars  In  their  pocket! 
What  did  the  Japanese  do?  The  Japanese 
took  a  look  at  what  these  dollars  would  buy. 
What's  the  best  bargain?  And  they  found  it, 
of  course.  In  what  we  have  overlooked  for 
far  too  long  as  Americans:  American  food. 
So  they  came  In  to  buy  the  soybeans;  and 
to  buy  the  meat;  and  to  buy  the  wheat.  And 
that  caused  the  demand.  They  bought  a 
whale  of  a  lot  more  the  year  of  the  Russian 
wheat  sale  than  the  Russians  bought. 

Overseas  demand  came  not  because  of  the 
Russian  wheat  sale,  per  se,  but  because 
American  consumers  bought  overseas  goods. 
Perhaps  because  they  were  higher  quality, 
produced  at  lower  cost,  and  for  other  rea- 
sons. But  this  gave  the  other  countries  the 
purchasing  power.  Their  use  of  this  pur- 
chasing power  was  a  salute  really  to  the 
productive  efficiency  and  uniqueness  of  the 
American  farmer. 

Let  me  remind  you.  also,  that  It  was  our 
farm  exports  that  balled  us  out  of  the  ener- 
gy crisis  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  A  crisis  that 
still  continues  since  we  are  now  Importing 
almost  40%  of  all  the  crude  ou  we  need  In 
this  country.  If  I've  said  It  once,  I've  said  It 
at  least  500  times  In  the  past  two  months.  If 
George  Meany  and  some  of  the  other  labor 
bosses  only  knew  what  a  great  disservice  they 
were  doing  to  their  own  people  and  to  the 
Nation  In  trying  to  stop  shipments  of  food 
to  other  countries  and  Imposing  their  power- 
ful political  clout  to  get  embargoes  declared 
which  wrecks  our  reputation  as  dependable 
suppliers  of  food.  Mr.  Meany  should  know 
that  without  the  Imported  oil  to  nm  the 
factories  and  the  electric  turbines,  we 
wouldn't  Just  have  the  8%  imemployment 
that  we  were  worrying  about  In  the  hearings 
this  morning.  Unemployment,  like  Inflation, 
would  Increase  to  the  double-digit  level.  If 
we  didn't  have  the  23  bUllon  dollars  of  farm 
exports  we  had  last  year,  we  coxildn't  have 
paid  the  additional  22  billion  dollars  that  the 
Arabs  asked  for  their  oil.  The  one  Just  about 
exactly  balanced  out  the  other.  This  Coun- 


try Is  a  coimtry  that  depends  on  energy  for 
Job  opportunities.  The  AFL-CIO  has  a  good 
stake  In  energy.  If  those  oil  imports  that 
amount  to  40%  of  our  energy  needs  couldn't 
be  paid  for,  and  they  couldn't  have  been  paid 
for  without  agrlcultwal  exports,  then  George 
Meany's  card-carrying  labor  members  would 
really  be  In  totigh  shape.  In  place  of  trying 
to  put  a  yoke  on  the  exportablllty  of  farm 
products  he  ought  to  be  patting  the  farmers 
on  the  back  for  the  contribution  they  have 
made  to  the  Nation's  economy. 

A  deplorable  lack  of  understanding  exists 
In  this  Country  about  most  of  the  major  is- 
sues. Not  Just  of  food,  which  I  think  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  Instruments  we  have 
to  achieve  an  enduring  world  peace,  but  a 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  whole  range  of 
the  basic  economic  principles  that  our  society 
and  economy  have  been  building  on  for  200 
years.  There's  a  lack  of  understanding  about 
how  our  government  works — both  the  good 
and  the  bad  parts  of  it.  Where  do  we  place 
the  blame?  I  don't  think  you  can  point  a 
finger  at  any  person  or  institution  and  say 
truthfully  he  Is  to  blame.  Certainly  we  all 
share  that  blame.  Community-spirited 
groups,  the  J.C.'s  and  other  organizations  al- 
ways say  get  out  to  vote.  That's  good,  I  guess. 
But  what  happens  If  you  go  to  the  poll  and 
get  a  choice  between  two  "dolts",  which  often 
happens,  you  know.  You've  got  to  take  part 
In  politics  to  make  sure  you  get  a  couple  of 
good  candidates,  so  when  you  go  to  vote  you 
have  a  choice!  It's  up  to  all  of  xu. 

You  have  to  realize  that  our  Country  Is 
really  a  do-it-yotirself  kit.  They  gave  us  a 
Constitution  and  a  government  that  works  If 
we  participate.  When  we  don't  participate 
we  create  a  vacuum  that  a  few  pressure 
groups  move  into  and  take  over.  When  the 
system  moves  In  the  direction  we  don't  want 
it  to  move  in,  we've  really  got  nobody  to 
blame  but  those  of  us,  ourselves,  who  didn't 
take  part  because  we  were  too  busy  with 
our  family,  with  our  business,  with  o»ir 
church.  That  makes  a  pretty  good  three- 
legged  stool.  Without  any  one  of  them,  things 
don't  work  too  well.  But  take  a  look  at  Rus- 
sia— take  a  look  at  China — where  the  gov- 
ernment went  awry.  What  happened  to  the 
families?  What  happened  to  the  churches? 
And  what  happened  to  the  businesses?  So  its 
dreadfully  Important  that  we  do  take  part 
in  politics  and  in  our  government  so  that 
we  can  continue,  in  the  next  hundred  years, 
to  build  on  the  lessons  we've  learned  In  the 
last  200  years  and  that  we  don't  shift  In  a 
direction  of  the  government  taking  over  more 
and  more,  and  leave  us  with  less  and  less 
input. 

I  think  we  have  to  recognize  that  the 
downgrading  of  agriculture,  which  is  really 
the  subject  of  my  speech,  overlooks  some  of 
our  unique  opportunities  as  Americans.  2,000 
years  ago  at  the  time  of  Christ,  there  were 
250  million  souls  on  this  earth.  It  took  us 
1830  years  before  we  reached  one  billion 
people  In  this  world.  Then  it  took  us  another 
100  years  to  get  the  second  billion,  then 
another  30  years  to  get  the  third  billion, 
another  15  years  to  get  the  four  billion  people 
that  we  now  have.  We  know,  estimates  tell 
us,  that  we'U  double  that — well  go  from 
four  billion  people  to  eight  billion  people — 
by  the  year  2010.  We'll  add  more  people  on 
this  earth  in  the  next  35  years  than  we  have 
in  all  recorded  history.  And  of  course,  the 
challenge  is:  how  do  we  feed  them?  How 
do  we  feed  8  billion  people  on  the  face  of 
this  earth?  Well,  actually,  we  ought  to  put 
it  a  little  differently.  We  ought  to  point  out — 
and  this  Is  a  statement  of  fact — if  we  dont 
feed  them,  they  won't  be  here  I  And  that's  a 
pretty  grim  thing  to  think  about,  too. 

I  was  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  along 
with  Tom  Foley,  to  represent  the  Hovise  at 
the  Pood  and  Agrlcultvu'e  Organl;2atlon  Meet- 
ing in  Rome.  We  met  there  with  under- 
developed countries  from  all  over  the  world — 
countries  that  are  trying  to  pull  themselves 


up  by  their  own  bootstraps — that  are  looking 
for  leadership,  looking  toward  the  Western 
World  or  toward  the  Communist  World.  As 
they  make  choices  day-by-day,  week-by- 
week,  month-by-month,  oiu'  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity gives  us  the  opportunity  to  assert 
moral  leadership  that  no  other  nation  has. 
If  we're  only  wise  enough  to  recognize  what 
this  God-given  gift  of  food  abundance  can 
do  for  us. 

Twelve  years  ago  we  had  a  young  president 
by  the  name  of  Jack  Kennedy.  There  was  a 
change  In  the  Russian  Kremlin — the  hier- 
archy. Some  of  the  people  who  were  willing 
to  accommodate  the  West  came  up  to  power. 
They  had  a  consumer  problem  in  Russia  in 
1963.  They  werent  getting  fed  well  and  It 
manifests  Itself  a  little  differently  in  a  com- 
munist country  than  it  does  in  a  capitalistic 
society,  I  can  assure  you.  But  it  manifests 
itself  nonetheless.  They  were  putting  pres- 
sure on  their  leaders  because  they  wanted  a 
better  standard  of  living  and  it  began  with 
food — the  most  basic  of  all  necessities.  And 
those  people  In  the  Kremlin  approached  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  "Can  you  help 
us;  can  you  sell  us  some  wheat?"  And  be 
thought,  "What  a  wonderful  way  to  show 
that  our  system  works;  what  a  concrete  way 
to  bridge  the  gap  that  has  been  built  up  be- 
tween our  two  cultures."  Let's  not  kid  our- 
selves; they  are  never  going  to  be  our  friends. 
But  we  can  sure  get  them  more  dependent 
on  us  and  that  means  that  they're  moving 
Into  a  less  hostile  posture  then  they've  been 
before. 

The  deal  was  beginning  to  take  place,  and 
then  came  the  tragic  assassination  in  Texas. 
We  were  plunged  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Into  debate  on  Christmas  Eve 
of  1963  and  the  decision  was,  do  we  or  do  we 
not  sell  wheat  to  Russia?  Not  a  give-away 
program,  to  sell  it  to  them  for  gold.  Gold 
they  then  woxildn't  have  to  make  mischief 
someplace  else.  That's  history  now,  but  that 
vote  lost  and  misunderstanding  won  out. 
That  sununer  our  children  were  coming  back 
from  the  County  Pair,  which  is  all  of  five 
miles  from  the  farm  and  they  said,  "Daddy, 
what's  a  conscious  conununlst?"  And  I  said, 
"Well,  I  suppose  a  conscious  communist  Is 
a  little  worse  than  an  unconscious  one, 
why?"  They  said,  "Daddy,  there  Is  a  person 
In  a  booth  at  the  Pair  passing  out  llterattu-e 
saying  you're  a  conscious  communist."  I  said, 
"Why?"  My  daughter  said,  "Well,  becaiise  you 
advocated  we  should  sell  wheat  to  Russia." 
Tempers  were  really  rvmnlng  hot  at  that 
time.  We  didn't  sell  the  wheat  to  Russia.  The 
people  that  were  looking  toward  the  West  In 
the  Kremlin  were  removed  from  power  and 
went  wherever  they  go  over  there,  to  Siberia, 
I  guess.  Russia  took  a  distinctly  more  war- 
like attitude  towards  us  in  the  years  after 
that,  and  we  got  mired  down  in  Vietnam. 
History  books  tell  us  probably  a  lot  of  this 
was  due  directly  to  this  shift  In  policy  in  the 
Kremlin.  After  ten  years  In  Vietnam,  we  had 
a  President  of  another  political  party,  who 
opened  gates  to  the  Russians  and  the  Chi- 
nese. They  had  a  new  group  in  the  Kremlin 
then,  again,  including  some  willing  to  build 
bridges  between  the  countries.  Again  the 
consumers  revolt  in  Russia.  This  time  we 
sold  them  the  wheat.  Through  selling  the 
wheat  we  got  better  understanding. 

It  isn't  Russia  that  we  need  better  under- 
standing  with.  It  Is  a  whole  host  of  coun- 
tries around  the  world,  who  know  that  if  they 
don't  have  the  help  of  our  agricultural 
abundance,  their  futures  are  mighty  short 
indeed.  With  the  help  of  your  industry  and 
with  the  understanding  of  Americans  every- 
where, in  the  cities  and  on  the  farms,  we  can 
build  m  this  next  hundred  years  that  art 
ahead  of  us  an  even  stronger  foundation  for 
a  government  of  all  of  the  people,  by  showing 
that  our  system  does  work  for  the  people.  It 
does  function  better  than  any  other  and  it 
does  have  a  heart.  Not  Just  as  a  system  that 
donates  our  abundance,  but  a  system  that 
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makes  available  tn  world  trade  our  abun- 
dance of  food. 

This  Is  a  story  really  that  we've  got  to  look. 
on  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  today.  This  Is  a 
■tory  that  those  of  you  In  the  tg'*™  buslneas 
can  feel  very  proud  that  you've  played  an  Im- 
measurable part  in  over  the  last  many  dec- 
ades. And  this  IB  why  it  is  a  great  privilege 
for  me  to  be  with  you  this  no<Hi  and  irtiy  I 
wish  I  could  spend  more  time  with  you.  Good 
luck  to  you  in  your  meeting.  Ill  look  forward 
to  being  with  you  this  evening,  nianks  ao 
very  much. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Busxi  of  Florida  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Rhodes)  ,  for  today  on  account  of 
illness. 

Mr.  Drinan  (at  the  request  of  Mat- 
sxTNAGA),  for  today  and  tomorrow,  on 
account  of  ofDclal  business. 

Mr.  EsHLEMAM  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hyde)  ,  for  remainder  of  this  wedc,  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 

Mr.  HoRTON  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Pepper  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today,  on  account  of  Ill- 
ness. 

Mr.  Teagui  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today,  on  account  of  Ill- 
ness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Haoedorn)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McCTLOSKTr,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Archer,  for  60  minutes.  Iklarch  9, 
1976. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McHtroH)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material : ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kastenheier,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin,  for  15  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  DoHnncK  V.  Daniels,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  DooD,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vanix.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Neal,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fascell,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Adams,  for  60  minutes,  February  18, 
1976. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  pennlsslon  to 
revise  and  extend  remaiics  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  O'Brizn,  to  extend  his  remarks  Just 
prior  to  the  vote  on  S.  2117. 

Mr.  JoHEs  of  Alabama,  immediately 
preceding  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Roncalio 
today  on  HJl.  11645. 


(The  f  (dlowlng  Members  (at  the  request 
<tf  Mr.  Hagedorn)  and  to  Include  extran- 
eous matter:) 

Mr.  Kemp  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  McKonixY. 

Mr.  Kellt  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Cbahx. 

BCr.  Hagedorn. 

Mr.  liAGOMABsnro. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Del  CLAWSOsr. 

Mr.  Dkrwinsxz  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  HiLLis. 

Mr.  POBSYTHE. 

Mr.  Kktchum. 

Mr.  Wiggins  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  LOTT. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McHuQH)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Cotter. 

Mr.  Faxtntroy. 

Mr.  CSoNZALEZ  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  C!alifomia  In  three 
Instances. 

Mr.  Anntjnzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  TSAXLER. 

Mr.  Richmond. 

Mr.  MCCORMACK. 

Mr.  Bennett  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  MiKVA. 
Mr.  Natcher. 

Mr.  ElLBERG. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  In  five 
instances. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  Blanchard. 

Mr.  MoAKLEY  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Morgan. 

Mr.  Brinkley. 

Mr.MAZzoLi. 

Mr.  DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels. 

Mr.  MnnsH. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklah(»na. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  RlEGLB. 

Mr.  Rees. 

Ms.  Abzhg  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Rnsso. 

Mr.  Hawkins  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Badillo  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Howard  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rettss. 

Mr.  Milford. 

Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.O'HARA. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  3760.  An  act  to  amend  the  Indochina 
Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of 
1075  to  provide  for  the  inclusion  of  refogees 
from  Laos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary.  

ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  HATS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 


found  truly  enrolled  a  Joint  Resolutkm 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title,  which 
was  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.J.  Bes.  784.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  effective  date  of  certain  provisions  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act  Amendments  at 
1976. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mo?e 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  50  minutes  pjn.) , 
the  House  adjourned  imtll  tomorrow. 
Wednesday,  February  18,  1976,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 


2556.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  a 
letter  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  his  reconmiendaticm 
that  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
be  extended  to  September  30,  1979,  pur- 
suant to  section  15(a)  of  Public  Law 
93-275  (H.  Doc.  No.  94-372) .  was  takoi 
from  the  Speaker's  table,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN  (for  blmaelf  and  Ui. 
SmuiaEHELi) : 
H£.  11893.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  temporary 
debt  limit  until  July  31,  1976;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BBOWN  of  California: 
HH.   11894.  A  bill  to  provide  for  eoond 
forest  mangement  practices  in  the  national 
forests  of  the  United  States  consistent  with 
the  principles  of  multiple  use  and  sustained 
yield;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
HJt.  11895.  A  biU  to  amend  tiUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  for  purposes  of  entitling  vet- 
erans to  45  months  of  educational  assistance 
for  aU  educational  programs  under  chapter 
34  of  such  titie  and  to  eliminate  the  10-year 
time   limitation   within   which   educational 
assistance  must  be  used;  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CBAME  (for  himself.  MT.  Bosnr- 
80N.  and  Mr.  Goiawatxe)  : 
HJL  11896.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  con- 
fldentiaUty  of  medical  and/or  dental  records 
of  patients  not  receiving  assistance  from  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other  purpoeee; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conunerce. 

By    Mr.    CRANE     (for    himself.    Mr. 

OTmai.  Mr.  AacHxa,  Mr.  OourwATBt. 

Mr.  CoNLAM.  and  Ms.  ScHxoanB) : 

HJl.  11897A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  Uhlted 

States  Code,  to  eliminate  certain  provisions 

relating  to  private  carriage  oS  letters,  and  for 

other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 

OlBce  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  DOWNET  of  New  York : 
HIL  11898.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  1-year 
moratmlum  on  further  control  or  acquisition 
of  marketing  outiets  by  petroleiua  producers 
and  refiners,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ECKHABDT  (for  hlmaeU  and 
Mr.  Richmond)  : 
HJt.  11899.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fahr  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  to  provide  for  the 
regulation  of  oversized  and  excessive  pack- 
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aging  of  consumer  commodities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FRET  (for  himself  and  Bfr. 
Kthian)  : 
HJi.  11900.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1970  to  establish  minimum  mandatory 
sentences  for  persons  convicted  of  offenses 
involving  narcotic  drugs,  to  provide  emer- 
gency procedures  tg  govern  the  pretrial  and 
post  trial  release  of  persons  charged  with  of- 
fenses Involving  certain  narcotic  drugs,  to 
provide  procedures  to  reach  large  sums  of 
money  used  for  narcotic  trafflcklng,  and  for 
other  piirposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    HARRIS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
MiKVA,  Mr.  James  V.  Stakton,  and 
Mr.  RiCBMONO) : 
H.R.  11901.  A  bill  to  prohibit  commercial 
nights  by  supersonic  aircraft  Into  and  over 
the  United  States  until  certain  findings  are 
made  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  11902.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  In- 
dividual over  the  age  of  18  who  Is  entitled 
to  child's  Insurance  benefits  on  the  basis  of 
disability  shall  not  lose  such  entitlement  by 
reason  of  marriage,  regardless  of  the  benePt 
status  of  the  person  such  Individual  marries; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI   (for  himself.  Mr 
DoMiNicK     V.     Danitls,     and     Mr. 
MAGimtE)  : 
^     HR.  11903.  A  bill  to  extend  as  an  emer- 
gency  measure   for    1    year   the   District   of 
Columbia  Medical  and  Dental  Manpower  Act 
of  1970;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By    Mr.     HILLIS     (for    himself.     Mr 
Abdnob,  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island. 
Mr.   Ptthian.   Mr.    HAMMERscHMmxi 
Mr.    Hannaporo.    Mrs.    Heckixr    of 
Massachusetts.     Mr.     Howard.     Mr 
Hyde,  Mr.  Jekrette,  Mr.  Ma2zoli.  Mr. 
MrrcHEiA  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Murphy 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Petper.  Mr.  Ran- 
OEi.   Mr.  Roe.   Mr.   Walsh.  Mr.   Bob 
Wilson.  Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Woltf,  and 
Mr.  Tatron)  : 
HJl.  11904.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  make 
scholarship  grants  to  Individuals  attending 
medical  schools  on  the  condition  that  such 
individuals  will  serve  In  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration facilities  for  a  certain  period  of  time 
upon    completion    of    professional    tralnii.g 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KAZEN: 
HJl.  11905.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  exemp- 
tion for  purpose  of  the  Federal  estate  tax 
to  Increase  the  estate  tax  marital  deduction' 
and  to  provide  an  alternate  method  of  valu- 
ing certain  real  property  for  estate  tax  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By   Mr.   KETCHUM    (for   himself    Mr 
Collins  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  McDon- 
ald of  Georgia) : 
H.R.  11906.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Fair  Labcr 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  require  that  cn^- 
ployers  be  given  notice  of  complaints  alleg- 
ing violations  of  that  act.  the  Identity  of  i 
complainant,   and    the   basis   for   the   com- 
plaint; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Liabor. 

By  Mr.  KETCHUM  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Anderson  of  California.  Mr.  Krxbs. 
Mr.  Lacomarsino.  Mr.  Rxxs.  Mr.  Ssan, 
Mr.  Van  Deeblin,  and  Mr.  Bob  Wil- 
son) : 

HJl.  11907.  A  bUl  to  provide  certain  bene- 
fits to  SUte  meat  and  poultry  Inspectors  wlio 
are   transferred   to  the  Federal   service;    to 


the    Committee    on    Poet    Office    and    Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  MAT8UNAOA: 
HJl.  11908.  A  blU  to  amend  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  to  Include  as  creditable  service 
under  the  civil  service  retirement  system 
periods  of  service  as  contract  technicians  by 
persons  hired  by  private  authority  to  perform 
work  under  Federal  supervision  pursuant  to 
a  contract  between  such  private  authority 
and  the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska) : 
H.R.  11909.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  for 
fiscal  year  1977;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA: 
H.R.  11910.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  ellglbUlty  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ros- 
TENKOwsKi.     Mr.     Derwtnski,     Mr. 
Erlenborn,  Mr.  Fart.  Mr.  Metcalfe. 
Mr.  MuRPHT  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Rxrsso, 
and  Mr.  Yates)  : 
H.R.  11911.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  operatic  sets  for  the  Lyric 
Opera  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  ni.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland  • 
HR.  11912.  A  bill  to  permit  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government  to  elect 
coverage  under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  system;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.   MITCHELL  of  Maryland    (for 
himself.     Mr.     Badillo.     and     Mr 
Range l) : 
H.R.    11913.  A   bill   relating  to  collective 
bargaining    representation    of    postal    em- 
ployees; to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLEY: 
H.R.  11914.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
under  the  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
program  for  optometrists'  services  and  eye- 
glasses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  OTTINOER: 
HR.  11915.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  office  of 
member  of  the  Federal  Election  Commission, 
to  establish  the  office  of  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  to  provide  public  fi- 
nancing of  primary  elections  and  general 
elections  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  amend  title  39.  United  States 
Code,  to  Increase  to  60  days  the  period  before 
an  election  during  which  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress may  not  make  a  ntass  mailing  as 
franked  mall  if  such  Member  Is  a  candidate 
In  such  election,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  11916.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Nonnuclear  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974  to  establish  a  program  of 
loan  guarantees  for  commercial  demonstra- 
tion facilities  Involving  synthetic  fuels  and 
energy  conversion  technologies:  Jointly  to 
the  Committees  on  Science  and  Technology, 
and  Banking.  Currency  and  Housing. 

By  Mr.  SHIPLEY:  ., 

H.R.  11917.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVIH  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 
under  the  medicare  program  for  certain  serv- 
ices performed  by  chiropractors;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 
H.R.  11918.  A  bill  to  authorize  additional 
funds  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  de- 
velopment of  an  existing  unit  of  the  national 
park  systtfm  In  St.  LouIb,  Mo.,  and  for  other 


purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Nkal)  : 
HJt.  11919.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  designating  the  Daniel 
Boone  Trail  as  a  national  scenic  traU;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cor- 

ICAN,    lil.    SCHNXEBELI,    Mr.    CONABLB, 

Mr.   MiKVA,   Mr.   Gibbons,   and   Mr. 
Stark)  : 
H.R.  11920.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  use  of 
exchange  funds  as  a  means  of  escaping  in- 
come taxes  on  realized  capital  gains;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  YATRON: 
HJl.  11921.  A  bUl  to  extend  as  an  emer- 
gency   measure   for    1    year   the    District  of 
Columbia  Medical  and  Dental  Manpower  Act 
of  1970;   to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island: 
H.R.  11922.  A  bill  to  authorize  rccomputa- 
tlon  at  age  60  of  the  retired  pay  of  members 
and  former  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices whose  retired  pay  is  computed  on  the 
basis  of  pay  scales  in  effect  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1.  1972.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  CLAY: 
H.R.  11923.  A  bill  to  authorize  additional 
funds  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
development  of  an  existing  unit  of  the  na- 
tional park  system  in  St.  Louis,   Mo.,  and 
for  other   purpo5es;    to   the   Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  D'AMOURS   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Ambro.    Mr.    Brodhead,    Mr.    Conte, 
Mr.   Howe,   Mr.   Kindness,   Mr.   La- 
Falce,  Mrs.  Lloyd  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Mttchell  of 
Maryland,   Mr.   Ottinger.   Mr.  Rin- 
ALDo,  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr.  St  Qeb- 
MAiN.  Mr.  Sarasin,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
Charles     Wilson     of     Texas,     Mr. 
Charles   H.    Wilson   of   California, 
and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.R.  11924.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  extend  the 
delimiting  period  for  completing  programs  of 
education  for  veterans  pursuing  such  pro- 
grams at  the  close  of  such  period;    to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  D'AMOURS   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ambro.   Mr.    Brodhead,    Mr.   Faunt- 
Rot,  Mr.   Heistoski.  Mrs.  Lloyd  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  MrrcHELL  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr.  Ottinoer,  Mr. 
Rosenthal.    Mr.    St    Germain.    Mr. 
SCHEUER.    Mr.    Charles    Wilson   of 
Texas,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.R.  11925.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  time  period  In 
which  a  veteran  has  to  use  his  educational 
benefits  and  to  extend  the  months  of  eligi- 
bility from  38  to  45  months;  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PASCEI,!.  ffor  himself  and  Mr. 
WrNN)    (by  request) : 
H.R.  11926.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  Act  of  1973  and 
to  authorise  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1977  and  1978  for  carrying  out  that  act;  to 
the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 
By  Mr.  FORSYTHE   (for  himself.  Mr. 
ParrcHARD,     Mr.     Whttehurst,    Mr. 
RoDiNo.   Mr.   Edgar,   Ms.   Holtzman, 
Mr.  EiLBEBG,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Zeperetti,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.   BoNKER,   Mr.   Harrington,   Mr. 
Lent,  Mrs.  Boccs,  Mr.  Adams.  Mrs. 
Spellman,  Mr.  Mosher,  Mr.  AuCoin, 
Mr.  Badillo.  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  du 
Pont)  : 
H.R.  11927.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936  In  order  to  establish  a 
national  marine  flrefighting  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 
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By  Mr.  LITTON  {tot  himself  and  Mr. 
MosHis) : 
HJl.    11928.   A   bill   to   provide   that   the 
terms  of  office  of  the  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence and  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  shall  be  10  years  and 
that  no  Individual  shall  hold  either  such 
office  more  than  once;  jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services,  and  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
HJl.  11929.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  Improve  prevention 
of  aircraft  and  airport  violence,  and  fc^  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

HJl.  11930.  A  bill  to  name  the  VS.  Customs 
Court  and  Federal  Office  Building  at  1  Fed- 
eral Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.,  the  Paul  P.  Rao 
UJS.  Customs  Court  and  Federal  Office  Build- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  NEAL: 
HJl.  11931.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  In- 
dividual's entitlement  to  benefits  thereunder 
shall  continue  through  the  month  of  his  or 
her  death  (or  of  the  insured  Individual's 
death  in  the  case  of  a  dependent) ,  Instead  of 
terminating  with  the  preceding  month,  tm- 
less  the  resulting  delay  in  survivor  eligibility 
would  reduce  total  family  benefits;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    SCHEUER    (for   himself,  Mr. 

Bingham,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  McCol- 

LisTER,   Mr.    NowAK,   Mt.    Ottinger, 

Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Rus- 

so,  Ms.  Spellman,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 

WcAvn.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Yatboit. 

and  Mr.  Htde)  : 

H.R.  11932.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit 

with  respect  to  housing  senior  citizens  In  the 

principal  residence  of  the  taxpayer;   to  the 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OTEIGER  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  11933.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  to  provide  for  the 
constitutional  relnstltution  of  the  Federal 
Election  Commission,  to  establish  the  Elec- 
tion Law  Section  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  House  Administration,  and 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  SIKES: 
H.R.  11934.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  exploratory 
or  production  drlUing  for  energy  resources 
on  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands  underlay- 
ing waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  which  are 
reserved  for  defense  training  and  testing;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

ByMr.  KAZEN: 
H.J.  Res.  810.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the   7  calendar  days 
commencing  on  April  30  of  each  year  as  Na- 
tional Beta  Sigma  Phi  Week;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HALEY: 
H.  Res.  1034.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
expenses  for  the  2d  session  activities  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Instilar  Affairs; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Baucus,  Mr.  John  L.   Burton,  Mr. 
CONTEBs,    Ms.    Holtzman,   Mr.   Mc- 
Closket,  Mr.  MoAKLEY,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr. 
Oberstar,     Mr.     Pepper,     and     Mr. 
Scheucr)  : 
H.  Res.  1035.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
deaths  of  John  F.  Kennedy,  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy, and  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  and  the 
attempted  assassination  of  George  Wallace; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


FACTUAL  DESCRIPTIONS  OP  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS  INTRODUCED 

Prepared  by  the  Coiigressi<mal  Re- 
search Service  pursuant  to  clause  5(d)  of 
Etouse  rule  X.  Previous  listing  appeared 
In  the  Congressional  Record  of  Janu- 
ary 27.  1976 — page  1072. 

HOUSE  BILLS 

HJt.  11352.  January  19.  1976.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Directs  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  regulate  the  trapping  and 
capture  of  mammals  and  birds  on  Federal 
lands.  Establishes  an  advisory  commission  to 
recommend  to  the  Secretary  acceptable 
methods  for  tr^plng  and  capture  of  mam- 
mals and  birds. 

Prohibits  use  of  unacceptable  traps  In  In- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce.  Prescribes  reg- 
ulations to  prohibit  the  Interstate  shipment 
of  hide.  skin,  feathers,  or  resulting  products 
of  the  use  of  unacceptable  traps. 

HJt.  11353.  January  19,  1976.  Agriculture. 
Provides  that  76  percent  of  all  moneys  re- 
ceived during  any  fiscal  yeax  from  each  na- 
tional forest  shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  the  State  In  which  such 
national  forest  is  located  to  be  expended  for 
the  public  schools  and  public  roads  of  the 
county  or  counties  In  which  such  natiouEd 
forest  is  located. 

H.R.  11354.  January  19.  1976.  Veterans' 
Affairs.  Amends  the  present  requirement  un- 
der which  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  must  certify  flight  school  programs  for 
attendance  by  eligible  veterans. 

HJl.  11355.  January  19,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  to  re- 
quire certain  minimum  prison  sentences  for 
any  individual  who  uses  or  carries  a  firearm 
diu-ing  the  commission  of  any  felony  for 
which  such  individual  may  be  prosecuted  In 
a  Federal  coiu-t. 

HJl.  11356.  January  19,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Gun  Centred  Act  of  1968  to  re- 
quire certain  minimum  prison  terms  for  any 
person  who  commits  a  rape,  assault,  robbery, 
burglary,  kidnaping,  or  homicide  (other 
than  involuntary  manslaughter)  using  a  fire- 
arm which  has  been  transported  in  Inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce. 

HJl.  11357.  January  19,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Establishes  an  Office  of  Spwclal  Prosecution 
to  be  beaded  by  a  Special  Prosecutor  ap- 
polnted  by  the  President  and  having  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  to  Investigate  and  prosecute 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States  all  offenses 
against  the  United  States  which  the  Special 
Prosecutor  determines  were  committed  by 
any  Federal  officer,  employee  or  agent  in  con- 
nection with  Intelligence  or  counterintelli- 
gence activities  or  operations. 

HJl.  11358.  January  19.  1976.  Rules. 
Amends  the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  by  requiring  the  President  to  transmit 
a  sf)eclal  message  to  Congress  before 
rescinding  or  reserving  any  part  of  any 
budget  authority.  Declares  that  no  such 
rescission  shall  become  effective  until  Con- 
gress has  acted  on  a  bill  effecting  such 
rescission. 

H.R.  11359.  January  19,  1976.  Veterans' 
Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  modify  pension  payment 
provisions  applicable  to  eligible  veterans  of 
the  Mexican  border  period,  World  War  I. 
World  War  n,  the  Korean  Conflict,  and  the 
Vietnam  era. 

Sets  forth  monthly  payment  schediiles 
based  upon  specified  factors  Including  need 
and  earned  Income. 

HJl.  11360.  January  19.  1976.  Veterans' 
Affairs.  Strikes  certain  time  limitations  re- 
lating to  veterans'  education  assistance  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  11361.  January  19.  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  corporations  and  Individuals  to  defer 


for  1  month  the  second  and  third  install- 
ments of  their  estimated  Income  tax. 

HJl.  11362.  January  19,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  aUow  a  credit  In  an  amount  equal  to  50 
percent  of  the  depressed  urban  area  Mnploy- 
ment  expenses  incurred  with  respect  to  an 
eligible  business  facility. 

HJl.  11363.  Jantiary  19,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  authorize  real  proi>erty  to  be  valued  for 
estate  tax  purposes  at  its  value  as  farmland, 
woodland,  or  open  land  rather  than  at  Its 
fair  market  value. 

Amends  the  estate  tax  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow  a  limited 
deduction  from  the  gross  estate  of  the  value 
of  the  decedent's  Interest  in  a  family  farm- 
ing operation  which  passes  to  an  Individual 
related  to  him  or  his  spouse. 

R.R.  11364.  January  19,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Institutes  the  death  penalty  for  specified 
destructive  acts  to  aiiports,  airplanes,  and 
related  things  and  places  where  death  of  any 
person  results  and  prescribes  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $100,000,  or  Imprisonment  for  any 
term  of  years,  or  both,  where  no  death 
results. 

HJl.  11365.  January  19,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Sets  forth  penalties  for  unauthorized  disclo- 
sure of  information  identifying  any  individ- 
ual's association  with  the  foreign  intelligence 
operation  of  the  United  States. 

HJl.  11366.  January  19,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  Increase  the  personal  Income  tax  exemp- 
tion from  $750  to  $1,000. 

H.R.  11367.  January  19,  1976.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  the  standards  for 
licensing  and  regulation  of  clinical  labora- 
tories. 

HJl.  11368.  January  19,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
exempt  individuals  who  are  72  years  of  age  or 
older  from  the  social  security  taxes. 

Entitles  any  employee  to  a  refund  or  credit 
of  any  amount  deducted  from  wages  before 
the  end  of  the  taxable  year  In  which  such 
employee  becomes  72  years  of  age  or  older. 

VLR.  11369.  January  19,  1976.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Provides  that  no  veteran  may  be  denied 
care  or  treatment  under  the  CHAMPUS  pro- 
gram few  any  service-connected  disability 
solely  because  care  or  treatment  for  such  dis- 
ability Is  available  at  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion medical  facilities. 

HJl.  11370.  January  19,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Imposes  penalties  for  willful  ot  malicious  In- 
Jury,  destruction,  or  Interference  with  com- 
munication lines,  stations,  or  systems  used, 
controlled,  or  licensed  by  the  United  States. 

HJl.  11371.  January  19,  1976.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Authorizes  emergency 
rent  payments  on  behalf  of  persons  who  are 
temporarily  unemployed  or  underemployed. 

H.R.  11372.  January  19,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to 
repeal  the  prohibitions  against  voting  quali- 
fications, prerequisites,  tests,  <»'  devices  which 
abridge  the  right  of  a  citizen  to  vote  ^i^o  is 
a  member  of  a  language  minority. 

Ilep>eals  the  requirement  that  States  and 
other  political  subdivisions  make  available 
registration  and  voting  materials,  and  voting 
assistance  in  languages  other  than  English. 

HJl.  11373.  January  19.  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
allow  a  limited  tax  credit  in  an  amount  of 
$250  for  each  individual  who  is  at  least  61 
years  of  age  before  the  beginning  of  the 
taxable  year,  whose  principal  place  of  abode 
during  the  taxable  year  is  the  principal  resi- 
dence of  the  taxpayer,  and  who  Is  not  a 
lodger  with  the  taxpayer. 

HJl.  11374.  January  19.  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  that,  under  the  old-age.  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance  program,  the  special 
minimum  primary  Insurance  amount  bene* 
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fits  shall   be  Increased  periodically   to  take 
account  of  Increases  In  the  cost  of  living. 

H.R.  11375.  January  19.  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
allow  as  a  credit  against  the  Income  tax  the 
amount  of  the  employment  placement  fees 
paid  or  Incurred  by  the  taxpayer  during  the 
taxable  year  to  an  employment  agency. 

HR  11376.  January  19,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
maintain  the  Inpatient  hospital  deductible 
under  the  medicare  program  at  the  level 
which  was  applicable  during  calendar  year 
1975. 

H.R.  11377.  January  19,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
allow  certain  tax  exempt  organizations  to 
elect  to  lue  a  portion  of  their  asse-ts  to  In- 
fluence legislation. 

Prohibits  the  deduction  of  out-of-pocket 
expenditures  made  by  any  person  on  behalf 
of  such  eligible  organization  if  the  expendi- 
ture Is  made  for  the  purpose  of  Influencing 
legislation. 

H.R.  11378.  January  19.  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
allow  an  Intemlzed  deduction  for  a  reason- 
able allowance  paid  for  salaries  or  other 
compensation  for  personal  services  actually 
rendered  by  an  Individual  who  is  not  claimed 
as  a  personal  exemption  by  the  taxpayer. 

H.R.  11379.  January  19,  1976.  Judiciary 
Institutes  the  death  penalty  as  punishment 
for  the  criminal  destruction  of  aircraft  or 
aircraft  facilities  where  death  results  from 
such  destruction. 

H.R.  11380.  January  19,  1976.  Science  and 
Technology:  Small  Business;  Rules.  Amends 
the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974  and 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Act 
of  1974  to  offer  programs  to  small  business 
concerns  and  Individual  Investors.  Places 
special  emphasis  on  programs  to  develop 
solar  energy  technology. 

Directs  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion to  cooperate  with  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  In  the  de- 
velopment of  such  opp<M-tunltles.  Establishes 
limits  on  the  awarding  of  contract',  to  situa- 
tions where  non-Federal  finances  are  Inade- 
quate and  where  the  awarding  of  such  con- 
tracts will  not  have  an  adverse  Impact  on 
competition. 

H.R.  11381.  January  19,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
authorize  payment  under  the  medicare  pro- 
gram for  specified  services  performed  by 
chlropracters.  Including  x-rays,  and  physical 
examination:  and  related  routine  laboratory 
test's. 

H.R.  11382.  January  19,  1978.  Judiciary. 
Specifies  that  the  words  "trade  or  commerce" 
as  used  In  any  provision  of  the  Federal  anti- 
trust laws  shall  Include  the  Interstate  busi- 
ness of  any  organized  profe-slonal  sport.  In- 
cluding baseball. 

H.R.  11383.  January  19,  1976.  Oovemment 
Operations:  Rules.  Requires  the  President  to 
report  to  the  Congress  yearly  to  make  sug- 
gestions for  the  reform  of  Independent  regu- 
latory bodies  In  order  to  decrease  their  In- 
flationary effects  and  to  Increase  competition. 

H.R.  1138*.  January  19.  1976.  Education 
and  Labor.  Amends  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
Act  Amendments  to  redefine  "Federal  prop- 
erty" and  "vending  facility "  for  purposes  of 
the  blind  vending  stand  program. 

H.R  11385.  January  19,  1976.  Ways  and 
Mean-,.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide,  xmder  Title  XX  (Grants  to  States 
for  Services)  that  no  State  shall  be  required 
to  ar'mlnlster  Individual  means  tests  for  pro- 
vision of  education,  nutrition,  transporta- 
tion, recreation,  socialization,  or  associated 
services  provided  thereunder  to  Individuals 
aged  60  or  over. 

HR.  11386.  January  19.  1976.  Judiciary. 
Establishes  criteria  for  the  ImposlUon  of 
death  penalty  for  speclflfld  explosive-related 
offenses. 


HJl.  11387.  January  19.  1976.  Judiciary. 
Directs  that  certain  Individuals  be  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence,  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

HJl.  11388.  January  19.  1976.  Judiciary. 
Directs  that  a  nonimmigrant  visa  be  Issued 
to  a  certain  Individual. 

HJt.  11389.  January  19.  1976.  Judiciary. 
Authorizes  the  admission  of  a  certain  In- 
dividual to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence. 

HJt.  11390.  January  20.  1976.  Judiciary. 
Makes  It  a  Federal  crime  to  kill  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Indian  Health  Servlcee. 

R.R.  11391.  January  20,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Limits  the  rate  of  postage 
for  letters  of  private  Individuals  within  any 
class  of  mall  maintained  for  transmission  of 
letters  sealed  against  Inspection  to  10  cents 
per  ounce  per  letter. 

HJt.  11392.  January  20,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
authorize  payment  under  the  medicare  pro- 
gram lot  specified  services  performed  by 
chiropractors.  Including  X-rays,  and  physical 
examination,  and  related  routine  laboratory 
tests. 

H.R.  11393.  January  20.  1976.  IntersUte 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  States  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act  Is  to  conserve  natural  re- 
sources and  prevent  the  deception  of  con- 
sumers engendered  by  oversized  and  exces- 
sive packaging.  Authorizes  the  maung  of 
regulations  under  the  Fair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act  to  prevent  the  utilization  of 
packages  which  are  larger  or  more  extensive 
than  necessary  to  enclose  the  commodity 
they  contain. 

H.R.  11394.  January  20.  1976.  IntersUte 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Com- 
prehensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970  by  establishing  minimum 
mandatory  sentences  for  persons  convicted  of 
offenses  involving  narcotic  drugs.  Details  pro- 
cedures to  be  used  In  determining  whether 
to  grant  pretrial  and  poettrlal  release  of 
persons,  charged  with  offenses  Involving  cer- 
tain narcotic  drugs.  Makes  all  money  used, 
or  Intended  for  use.  In  Illegally  manufactur- 
ing, distributing,  dispensing  or  acquiring  any 
controlled  substances  subject  to  forfeiture  to 
the  United  States. 

HJt.  11395.  January  30,  1976.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Provides  that  all  sections 
of  the  officially  designated  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways  shall  be- 
come toll  free 

HJt.  11396.  January  20,  1976.  District  of 
Columbia.  Amends  the  District  of  Columbia 
Medical  and  Dental  Manpower  Act  to  extend 
through  fiscal  year  1977  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  make  grants  to  nonprofit  medical  and  den- 
tal schools. 

HJl.  11397.  January  20.  1976.  Government 
Operations.  Terminates  all  Federal  regulatory 
agencies  three  years  after  they  are  created 
unless  extended  by  an  Act  of  Congress. 

H.R.  11398.  January  20.  1976.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1973  to  stipulate  that  develop- 
mentally  disabled  children  receiving  services 
under  the  foster  grandparent  program  may 
continue  to  receive  such  services  without  re- 
gard to  age. 

HJt.  11399.  January  20.  1976.  Post  Ofllce 
and  Civil  Service.  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  In  making  agricultural  censuses, 
to  use  the  statistical  method  known  as 
sampling. 

HJt.  11400.  January  20.  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Abolishes  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission.  Requires  that  postal  rates  and 
fees  and  mall  classifications  be  established  by 
law.  Sets  the  postage  rates  for  fist-class  mall. 
Entitles  specified  publications  to  be  mailed 
as  second-class  mall. 

H3.  11401.  January  20.  1976.  Judiciary. 
Authorizes  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 


Administration,  under  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act.  to  make  grants 
to  States  tot  development  of  plans  and  proj- 
ects for  the  Improvement  of  the  State  court 
system.  Directs  the  National  Center  for  State 
courts  to  maintain  the  capability  to  render 
technical,  research,  and  coordination  assist- 
ance upon  the  request  of  such  States. 

HJt.  11402.  January  20,  1976.  Govenunent 
Operations;  Rules.  Requires  the  President 
to  report  to  the  Congress  yearly  to  make  sug- 
gestions for  the  reform  of  Independent  regu- 
latory bodies  In  order  to  decrease  their  Infla- 
tionary effects  and  to  increase  competition. 

HJl.  11403.  January  20,  1976.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Strikes  the  present  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  approve  the  diversion 
of  funds  specified  for  State  programs  In  em- 
ployment counseling  and  placement  of  vet- 
erans. 

Requires  local  employment  service  office  to 
post  openings  for  which  private  contractors 
have  provided  special  emphasis  fcHT  the  em- 
ployment of  disabled  veterans. 

HJt.  11404.  January  20.  1976.  Education 
and  Labor.  Amends  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  196S  to  require  recipients  of  Federal  aid 
to  higher  education  to  give  senior  citizens 
access,  on  a  space-available  basis,  to  sched- 
uled courses  and  programs. 

H.R.  11406.  January  20,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  a  tax  deduction  for  State  and  local 
taxes  paid  on  amounts  paid  or  Incurred  for 
the  rental  of  a  dwelling  unit. 

H.R.  11406.  January  20,  1976.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Amends  the  Interven- 
tion on  the  High  Seas  Act  to  Implement  the 
Protocol  Relating  to  Intervention  of  the  High 
Seas  In  Cases  of  Marine  Pollution  by  Sub- 
stances Other  than  Oil.  1973. 

H.R.  11407.  January  20,  1976.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Amends  the  statutory 
limitation  upon  the  number  of  foreign  na- 
tionals who  may  qualify  for  admission  to  the 
UB.  Coast  Guard  Academy. 

H.R.  11408.  January  20.  1976.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Permits  the  leasing  for 
military  purposes  of  foreign  structures  and 
real  property  upon  authority  of  a  Secretary 
other  than  the  Secretaries  of  the  military 
departments. 

H.R.  11409.  January  20.  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Authorizes  the  President 
to  proclaim  annually  the  7-day  period  begin- 
ning June  I  as  "National  Safe  Boating  Week". 

HJt.  11410.  January  20.  1976.  Merchant 
Bdarliie  and  Fisheries.  Transfers  responsibil- 
ity for  measuring  vessels  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  the  Secretary  of  the  de- 
partment In  which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  oper- 
ating. Sets  forth  requirements  for  the  meas- 
urement and  remeasurement  of  vessels. 

H.R.  11411.  January  20.  1976.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Repeals  and  revises 
specified  provisions  of  law  governing  Federal 
documentation  of  pleasure  vessels.  Eliminates 
documentation  under  any  law  of  the  United 
States  and  provides  for  certification  of  pleas- 
ure vessels  for  the  purpose  of  identifying 
a  vessel  to  a  foreign  government  as  a  vessel 
owned  by  a  United  States  citizen. 

HJt.  11412.  January  20.  1976.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Establishes  a  system 
for  the  documentation  of  vessels  to  bie  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating. 
Sets  forth  requirements  for  the  Issuance  of 
a  registry,  coastwise  license.  Great  Lakes 
license,  and   fishery  license. 

HR.  11413.  January  20,  1976  Judiciary.  Di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  to 
a  certRln  Individual  a  specified  sum  in  satis- 
faction of  such  individual's  claim  against  t&e 
United  States  for  the  loss  of  personal  prop- 
erty. 

HJt.  11414.  January  20.  1976.  Judiciary. 
ReUeves  a  certain  Individual  of  llabUity  to 
the  United  States  for  overpayment  by  the 
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united  States  of  specified  expenses  incident 
to  reassignment  by  the  United  States. 

HJl.  11416.  January  21,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  ttie  TarllT  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  to  repeal  the  duty  Imposed  on 
articles  assembled  abroad  with  components 
produced  In  the  United  States. 

HJl.  11416.  January  21.  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  to  exempt  spedfled  textile, 
leather,  rubber,  and  plastic  products  and 
wearing  apparel  from  the  duty  imposed  on 
articles  assembled  abroad  from  components 
produced  in  the  United  States. 

HJl.  11417.  Janiiary  21,  1976.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Establishes  six  regional  Presi- 
dential primary  election  districts  and  sets 
dates  for  primary  elections  to  be  held  in 
such  districts  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
delegates  to  the  national  political  conven- 
tions. Prohibits  any  State  from  conducting  a 
Presidential  primary  election  except  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act. 

HJl.  11418.  January  21.  1976.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  to  re- 
quire certain  minimum  prison  sentences  for 
any  Individual  who  uses  or  carries  a  firearm 
during  the  commission  of  any  felony  for 
which  such  individual  may  be  prosecuted  in 
a  Federal  Court. 

HJl.  11419.  January  21.  1976.  PubUc  Works 
and  Transportation.  Increases  the  national 
maximum  speed  limit  from  66  to  60  miles  per 
hour. 

HJt.  11420.  January  21.  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  to  repeal  the  duty  Imposed  on 

(1)  articles  assembled  abroad  with  com- 
ponents produced  In  the  United  States,  and 

(2)  certain  metal  articles  manufactured  In 
the  United  States  and  exported  for  further 
processing. 

HR.  11421.  January  21.  1978.  Oovemment 
Operations.  Reqiilres,  under  the  Ofllce  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy  Act.  that  Fed- 
eral agencels  pay  interest  at  an  ^nnyi^i  rate 
of  at  least  12  percent  on  any  payment  which 
is  overdue  by  more  then  two  weeks  on  a 
contract  with  a  small-business  concern. 

H.R.  11422.  January  21.  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  Increase  the  estate  tax  exemption,  and  to 
Increase  the  estate  tax  marital  deduction. 

Permits  the  executor  of  an  estate  to  elect 
an  alternate  valuation  of  certain  lands  used 
for  farming,  woodland  or  scenic  open  space. 

HJt.  11423.  January  21.  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  to  rejieal  the  duty  Imposed  on 
articles  assembled  abroad  with  components 
produced  In  the  United  States. 

HJl.  11424.  January  21,  1976.  Government 
Operations.  Establlses  an  executive  depart- 
ment to  be  known  as  the  Department  of 
Education  and  transfers  the  education  func- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  such  Department. 
Creates  a  Federal  Interagency  Committee  on 
Education  to  study  and  recommend  actions 
Intended  to  assure  effective  coordination  of 
Federal  education  programs.  Establishes  a 
National  Advisory  Commission  to  review  and 
make  recommendations  on  the  administra- 
tion, regulation,  and  operation  of  Federal 
education  programs. 

H.R.  11425.  January  21.  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  provide  that  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
whose  Income  tax  prepayments  exceed  such 
Individual's  UabiUty  for  the  Income  tax  with 
respect  to  any  taxable  year.  Interest  shall  be 
allowed  and  paid  at  a  rate  of  five  percent 
upon  the  excess  portion  of  each  such  tax  pre- 
payment. 

HJt.  11426.  January  21.  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  to  repeal  the  duty  Imposed  on 
articles  assembled  abroad  with  components 
produced  In  the  United  States. 


HJt.  11427.  January  21.  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
Inoraaae  tlie  estate  tax  ezenqttion.  and  to 
increase  the  estate  tax  marital  deduction. 

Permits  the  executor  of  an  estate  to  tiect 
an  alternate  val\iatlon  of  owtain  lands  used 
for  fkrming,  woodland  or  scenic  open  space. 

BJl.  11428.  January  21.  1976.  Education 
and  Labor.  Amends  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972  to  exempt  Boys  State,  Boys 
Nation.  Girls  State  and  Olrls  Nation  confer- 
ences, from  the  sex  discrimination  provisions 
of  such  Act. 

HJt.  11429.  January  21.  1976.  Intericx-  and 
Tnstilar  Affairs.  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  acquire  spedfled  lands  to  be 
added    to    the    Coronado    National    Forest, 

HJt.  114S0.  January  21.  1976.  Judiciary. 
Permits  any  person  otherwise  eligible  to  be- 
come a  naturalized  citizen  during  the  year 
1977  to  become  a  naturalised  citizen  during 
the  calendar  year  1976. 

H.B.  11431.  Janiiary  21, 1976.  Banking.  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Establishes  pilot  home- 
stead programs  whereby  publicly  owned 
structures  will  be  made  available  to  tenant 
oocqieratives  for  iise  in  providing  low  and 
moderate  Income  housing. 

Permits  localities  establishing  such  a  pro- 
gram wtth  a  ten-year  property  tax  abatement 
to  participant  coc^Mratlves  to  credit  tax  losses 
to  the  required  non-Federal  share  of  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs. 

Requires  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  promulgate  regrila- 
ttons  for  the  admlnlstaratlon  of  this  program 
and  submit  them  to  certain  House  commit- 
tees. 

HJt.  11432.  January  21.  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Increases,  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  the  ceil- 
ing on  the  amount  of  earnings  which  may  be 
counted  for  social  security  benefit  and  tax 
pxuposes. 

H.R.  11433.  January  21.  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  the  exclusion  from  gross  income  of 
Interest  on  Industrial  development  bonds  the 
proceeds  of  which  are  for  the  tax  exempt 
activity  of  providing  hospital  facflltles. 

HJl.  11434.  January  21,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Excludes  from  admission  into  and  provides 
for  the  deportation  from  the  United  States 
tinder  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
all  aliens  who  engaged  in  or  directed  or 
incited  others  to  engage  in  the  persecution  of 
others  on  the  basis  of  religion,  race,  or  na- 
Wonnl  orleln  under  the  direction  of  the  Nazi 
(Tovemment  of  Germany  between  March  33, 
1933  and  May  8. 1945. 

ROTTSK  JOINT  RKSOLTTTIONS 

H.J.  Res.  766.  January  19,  1976.  Post  Ofllce 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  the  square 
dance  as  the  national  dance  of  the  United 
States. 

H.J.  Res.  767.  January  19,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  March  16,  1976, 
as  "James  Madison  Day". 

H.J.  Res.  7S8.  January  20,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  1976  as  "Na- 
tional  Bicentennial   Highway  Safety  Tear". 

HJ.  Res.  769.  January  20,  1976.  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Establishes  as  a  national 
policy  the  stabilization  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States. 

HJ.  Res.  770.  January  20,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Proposes  a  constitutional  amendment  which 
gives  the  States  and  Congress  authority  to 
impose  the  death  penalty  for  specified  crimes. 

H.J.  Res.  771.  January  21,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Confers  honorary  United  States  citizenship 
upon  Thaddetis  Kosciusko. 

HOITSE  CONCTTBHENT  SESOLtlTIONS 

H.  Con.  Res.  524.  January  19,  1976.  Di- 
rects the  two  Houses  of  Congress  to  assemble 
on  January  19,  1976,  to  receive  a  communi- 


cation from  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

H.  Con.  Res.  525.  January  19,  1976.  Rules; 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  Calls  for  the 
presentation  of  the  patriotic  production 
"America.  O  America,  the  Beautiful"  to  a 
Joint  meeting  of  the  Congress  as  a  celebra- 
tion of  the  Bicentennial  Tear. 

H  Con.  Res.  526.  January  19.  1976.  Educa- 
tion and  Labor;  Veterans'  Affairs.  Requires 
the  Congress  and  executive  agencies  admin- 
istering educational  and  Veterans'  programs 
to  treat  vocational  education  equally  with 
other  forms  of  education. 

H.  Con.  Res.  627.  January  20. 1976.  Rescinds 
the  signing  of  the  enroUed  bUl  (S.  2718)  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate.  Vacates  specified  actions  of 
the  Senate  and  House  concerning  such  bill. 

H.  Con.  Res.  628.  January  20. 1976.  Interior 
and  Tnstilar  Affairs.  Expresses  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  ttiat  the  Federal.  State,  coun- 
ty, and  local  governments  of  this  country 

should  recognize  "the  WyaaMngt/^n-R/vham- 

beau  National  Historic  Route". 

HOICK   RESOLTTTIONS 

H.  Res.  953.  January  19.  1976.  Createfe  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
Join  with  a  committee  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  to  notify  the  President  that  a  quorum 
of  ecush  House  has  assembled. 

H  Bee.  954.  January  19,  1976.  Directs  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  to  Inform  the  Senate 
that  a  quorum  of  the  House  is  present  and 
that  the  House  is  ree^Iy  to  proceed  with 
biisiness. 

H.  Res.  956.  January  19,  1976.  Provides 
that  the  dally  hour  of  meeting  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  be  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian. 

H.  Res.  956.  January  19,  1976.  Authorizes 
Representative  Charles  E.  Wiggins  to  appear 
In  response  to  a  subpena  In  a  certain  Judicial 
proceeding. 

H  Res.  957.  January  19,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  January  22,  of 
each  year  as  Ukrainian  Independence  Day. 

H  Res.  958.  January  19.  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  the  week  be- 
ginning April  4.  1976.  as  "National  Rural 
Health  Week."  Urgee  that  health  services 
and  dissemination  of  health  information  be 
Improved  in  niral  America. 

H.  Res.  959.  January  19, 1976.  Rules.  Creates 
a  House  Select  Committee  on  the  Fiscal 
Problems  of  Cities  which  Shall  identify  the 
nature  and  cause  of  problems  aflllctlng  large 
cities  which  face  severe  fiscal  Imbalance^ 

H  Res.  960.  January  19,  1976.  House  Ad- 
ministration. ATWftnrfa  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act  of  1974  to  make  individuals 
attending  or  teaching  at  vocational  schools 
eligible  to  serve  as  congressional  interns  In 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

H.  Res.  961.  January  19, 1976.  International 
Relations.  Declares  it  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  United  States 
should  retain  sovereignty  and  Jurisdiction 
ov«  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

H.  Res.  962.  January  19,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  January  22  of 
each  year  as  Ukrainian  Independence  Day. 

H  Res.  963.  January  20,  1976.  Rules. 
Amends  clause  1  of  rule  2  to  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  establish 
the  Committee  on  Internal  Security  which 
shall  Investigate  subversive  activities  affect- 
ing the  Internal  security  of  the  United 
States. 

H.  Res.  964.  January  20,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  January  22  of 
each  year  as  Ukrainian  Independence  Day. 

H.  Res.  965.  January  20,  1976.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  6731. 

H.  Res.  966.  January  20.  1976.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  consideration  of  HJl.  10680. 

H.  Res.  967.  January  29.  1976.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  c(»islderatlon  of  HR.  10807. 
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H.  Res.  968.  January  21.  1976.  Rules.  Di- 
rects the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  to  initiate  an  Investigation  de- 
signed to  evaluate  the  Impact  ot  Imported 
garments  and  textiles,  upon  unemployment 
In  tbe  United  States. 


H.  Res.  969.  January  21.  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Directs  tbe  fecial  Representatives 
for  Trade  Negotiations  and  other  Federal 
officials  to  Initiate  negotiations  to  devel<9 
an  appropriate  code  of  conduct  and  specific 
trading  obligations  among  governments,  to- 


gether with  suitable  procedures  for  the  set- 
tlement of  disputes. 

H.  Res.  970.  January  21.  1976.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Provides  funds  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  House  Committee  on  Wayi 
and  Means. 


SE^ATE—Tuesday,  February  17, 1976 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pn)  tempore  (Mr.  Clark)  . 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

We  lift  our  hearts  to  Thee.  O  Lord,  with 
thanksgiving  for  Thy  care  over  this  Na- 
tion in  times  past,  and  for  the  promise 
set  before  us  in  Thy  Word,  that  the  na- 
tion which  remembers  Thy  command- 
ments to  do  them  is  blessed  by  Thee. 
Show  us  what  the  past  has  to  say  to  the 
present  for  guidance  in  the  future.  Amid 
all  the  uncertainties  and  ambiguities  of 
the  world  today  keep  our  vision  high,  our 
minds  clear,  our  mood  expectant.  Re- 
deem, renew,  and  refine  our  lives  that  as 
we  work  here  and  elsewhere,  we  may  so 
order  the  life  of  this  Nation  as  to  ad- 
vance Thy  kingdom  of  justice  and  peace 
and  brotherhood. 

Through  Him  whose  life  began  Thy 
kingdom  on  earth.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT   OP   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT  PRO   TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 

PRESmENT    PRO   TEMPORE, 

Washington,  D.C..  February  17.  1976. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties.  I  appoint  Hon.  Dick  Clark, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Iowa,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair  diulng  my 
absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  CLARK  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day. February  16, 1976.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   OP   BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  acting  minority  leader 
seek  recognition? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  minority  leader,  I  yield  back  his 
time. 


ROUTINE   MORNING   BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  10  a.m.,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

Is  there  morning  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  URGES 
HALT  ON   NEW  SOVIET  EMBASSY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
in  light  of  the  recent  information  that 
the  U.S.  Embassy  is  being  subjected  to 
high  levels  of  radiation  from  Soviet  bug- 
ging devices.  I  urge  that  immediate  dip- 
lomatic action  be  taken  to  halt  plans 
imderway  permitting  the  Soviets  to  open 
a  new  embassy  in  Washington,  unless  the 
radiation  bombardment  on  our  Embassy 
in  Moscow  ceases.  Unless  this  radiation 
ceases,  the  health  and  welfare  of  hun- 
dreds of  American  oflQcials  and  their 
families  are  in  danger. 

Under  the  cloak  of  detente,  the  So- 
viets are  placing  American  lives  in  jeop- 
ardy with  their  nefarious  spying  tech- 
niques. Such  wanton  disregard  for  hu- 
man safety  cannot  be  permitted.  Immedi- 
ate action  is  demanded. 

The  Soviet's  reprehensible  actions  con- 
cerning the  radiation  episode  is  cause  for 
serious  reconsideration  over  this  coun- 
try's policy  of  detente.  Any  nation 
which  willingly  subjects  American  of- 
ficials and  their  families  to  the  threat 
of  possibly  virulent  radiation  exposure 
does  deserve  special  consideration  under 
the  loosely  defined  terms  of  detente. 

Due  to  Soviet  callousness,  detente 
is  in  danger  of  becoming  politically  ex- 
tinct. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting.  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  announced  that  on  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1976,  he  approved  and  signed  the 
bill  (S.  1847)  to  authorize  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  First  Airborne  Division  Asso- 
ciation to  erect  a  memorial  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  its  environs. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Clark)  laid  before  tlie  Senate 
a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  the  nomination 
of  Edward  W.  Mulcahy,  of  Arizona,  a 
Foreign  Service  ofiBcer  of  class  1,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  Republic  of  Tunisia. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
OP  TRANSPORTATION— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Clark)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  annual  report 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  on 
the  operations  and  activities  of  the 
Alaska  Railroad,  as  required  by  the 
Alaska  Railroad  Act  of  March  12.  1914. 
Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House.  February  17.  1976. 


REPORT  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  ALIEN 
PROPERTY,  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUS- 
TICE—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  CTlark)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  transmit  the  annual  report 
of  the  Office  of  Allen  Property,  Depart- 


February  17,  1976 

ment  of  Justice,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30, 1974,  in  accordance  with  section 
6  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act. 
Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  February  17,  1976. 
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REPORT  ON  LITTLE  BEAVER  CREEK, 
OHIO— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDEINT  RECEIVED  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

The  ACmNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Clark)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  received 
on  February  10,  1976,  during  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate,  under  author- 
ity of  the  order  of  February  6,  1976, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  this  ref>ort 
on  Little  Beaver  Creek,  Ohio.  The  report 
was  prepared  in  response  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act, 
Public  Law  90-542,  as  amended. 

This  study  found  that  33  miles  of  the 
Little  Beaver  and  its  tributaries  meet  the 
criteria  for  Inclusion  in  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  and  rec- 
ommended this  stretch  of  the  river  be  in- 
cluded in  the  National  System  under  the 
administration  of  the  State  of  Ohio  as 
identified  by  Section  2(a)  (11)  of  the  Act. 

The  State  of  Ohio  filed  an  applica- 
tion requesting  that  this  segment  of  the 
Little  Beaver  be  included  as  a  State- 
administered  component  of  the  National 
System.  On  October  23,  1975,  Secretary 
Kleppe  approved  the  application  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  and  so  informed  Governor 
Rhodes.  The  Congress  is  not  required  to 
take  action  in  order  for  Little  Beaver 
Creek  to  become  a  component  of  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  system. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Congress,  in  es- 
tablishing this  program,  has  made  pro- 
vision for  the  State  administration  of 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  components.  This 
report  and  its  recommendations  dem- 
onstrate the  capyability  of  both  Federal 
and  State  governments  to  profitably  co- 
operate with  each  other. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  February  10, 1976. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Clark) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  re- 
ceived on  February  10,  1976,  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  and  pursuant 
to  the  authority  contained  in  section  3 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  92, 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
are  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees. 

(The  nominations  received  during  the 
adjournment  are  printed  at  the  end  of 
today's  proceedings  of  the  Senate.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  HOUSE 

At  12:21  pjn.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 


without  amendment  the  joint  resolution 
(S.  J.  Res.  154)  to  extend  the  time  period 
during  which  the  President  Is  authorized 
to  call  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Handicapped  Individuals,  and  to  extend 
the  time  period  during  which  appropri- 
ated funds  may  be  expended. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11045)  to  amend  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973  to  extend  the  authorizations  of 
appropriations  contained  in  such  act. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5512)  to 
amend  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System  Administration  Act  of  1966,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

BNBOLLEO  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  enrolled  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  784)  to  amend  the 
effective  date  of  certain  provisions  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  Amendments  of 
1975. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


At  3 :  35  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
bill  (S.  2117)  to  amend  section  5202  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  detail,  pay,  and  succession  to  duties 
of  the  Assistant  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  with  amendments  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ET  CETERA 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Clark)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  Indicated: 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
1976  annual  report  on  the  highway  safety 
Improvement  programs  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Report  of  the  Boys'  Clxtbs  of  America 

A  letter  from  the  controUer  of  the  Boys* 
Clubs  of  America  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  audited  financial  report  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1976  (with  an 
accompanying  repjort) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Proposed  Legislation  by  the  USIA 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  V.B.  In- 
formation Agency  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions tor  the  USIA  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Forelpi  Rela- 
tions. 

Report  of  the  Office  of  Manage 'went  \nd 
Budget 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Office  at 
Management  and  Budget  transmitting  a  re- 
part  of  the  activities  of  the  OMB  during  the 
calendar  year  1975  (with  an  accompanying 
repent) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Proposed  Legislation  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  WIelfare 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  transmitting  a  draft  of 


proposed  legislation  entitled  "Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1976"  and  "The  Medicare 
Improvements  of  1976"  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Proposed  Legislation  From  the  SECRETAmT 
OF  THE  Treasury 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  remove  the  limitation  on  dues 
for  U.S.  membership  in  the  International 
Criminal  Police  Organization  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
Report  of  the  Marine  Mammal  Commissiom 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Marine 
MRmma.!  Commission  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Commission 
for  the  calendar  year  1975  (with  an  accom- 
panying rej>ort) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Report  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
education,  and  welfare 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  of  the  Department's  inten- 
tion to  establish  a  new  system  of  personal 
records  (with  an  accompanying  repcMi.) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Sale  of  Rice  to  Portugal 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  copy 
of  a  determination  with  statement  of  rea- 
sons permitting  the  sale  of  rice  to  Portugal 
(with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agrlcultxire  and  Forestry. 
Report  of  the  Department  of  the  Army 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Army  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  entitled  "Projects  Reconunended  for 
Deauthorlzation"  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Report  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  r^Kat  re- 
lating to  positions  established  In  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

Federal  BXection  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  relating  to  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  and  extend 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  and  for 
other  piirposes  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 
Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  <rf 
Agriculture  announcing  the  delay  In  the  sub- 
mission of  Its  final  report  on  the  special 
supplemental  food  program  for  women.  In- 
fants, and  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agrtviilture  and  Forestry. 

Proposed  Lxgiblation  by  Action 

A  letter  ttom  the  Director  of  the  ACTION 
program  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Domestic  Volunteer 
Bervloe  Act  of  1973  (with  accompanying  pa- 
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pen);  to  the  C(»ninltte«  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

Affbovai.  of  Loan  bt  thk  REA 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Adminlatrator  of 
the  Riiral  Electrtfl cation  Administration  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  on  the  approval  of 
an  REA-lnsured  loan  to  Pedernales  Electric 
Cooperative  of  Austin,  Tex.  (with  accom- 
panying papers):  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

RZFORTS  OF  THX  COMPTROIXKB   GENXBAI. 

Three  letters  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral each  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law  a  re- 
port entitled  as  fellows:  "Policy  of  Paying 
Cost-of-Uvlng  Allowances  to  Federal  Em- 
ployees In  Non-Foreign  Areas  Should  Be 
Changed";  "Management  of  the  Licensing  of 
Users  of  Radioactive  Materials  Should  Be 
Improved";  and  "U.S.  Assistance  to  Pakistan 
Should  Be  Reassessed"  (with  accompanying 
reports);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

OROEBS  of  THX  IMMICBATTON  AND  NaTUBAUZA- 
nON    SXRVICK 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of  or- 
ders entered  by  the  Service  relating  to  pe- 
titions of  certain  aliens  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Proposed  Legislation  of  thx  Envibonmxntal 
Pbotxctxon  Acenct 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  the 
Marine  Protection,  Research,  and  Sanctuaries 
Act  for  2  years  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  of  thx  Land  Usx  Planning  Commis- 
sion FOR  Alaska 

A  letter  from  the  Federal  and  State  Co- 
chairmen  of  the  Federal-State  Land  Use 
Planning  Commission  for  Alaska  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  of 
the  Commission  for  the  year  1975  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Proposed  Acts  or  the  Council  of  the  Dis- 
TKiCT  or  Columbia 

Three  letters  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  each 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  a 
proposed  act  adopted  by  the  Council  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

cumulattvx  rxport  on  rescissions  alvd 
Deferrals 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
cumulative  report  on  rescissions  and  defer- 
rals. February  1976  (with  an  aaccompanylng 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  the  Commltte  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Committee  on  P*l- 
nance,  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences, 
and  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. Jointly,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  Janu- 
ary 30. 1975. 

Rmal  Rxgulation  fob  Women's  Educational 
Equalitt  Act  Pbocbam 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Executive  Secre- 
tary to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law 
final  regulations  for  Women's  Educational 


Equity  Act  program,  section  408  of  the  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1974  (Public  Zaw  03- 
380)    (with   accompanying  papers);    to   the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Pbocxxdino  or  thx  84th  Continxntal  Con- 

GBXSS  or  THX  DaUGHTXBS  or  THX  Amxbican 

Revolution 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Smithsonian 
Institution,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  "Official  Proceedings  of 
Eighty-fourth  Continental  Congress"  (with 
an  accompanying  document);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 
Pboposxd  Amkndmxnt  or  thx  Wateb  Rx- 
souBcxs  Planning  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  UJ3.  Water 
Resources  Council,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation,  to  amend  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act  (70  Stat.  244)  as 
amended  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Report   or   thx   Amxbican   Revolution 
Bicxntxnnial   Boabo 

A  letter  from  the  administrator,  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Bicentennial  Administration, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  second  re- 
port of  the  American  Revolution  Bicenten- 
nial Board  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Repobt    on    thx    Anthbacttx    Minx    Watxb 

Control  and  Minx  Sxalinq  and  Fillino 

Pbogbam 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  on  the  anthracite  mine  water  con- 
trol and  mine  sealing  and  filling  program 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

RXPOBT    on    PRESroENTIAL    ADVISORY     COUNCIL 

Recommendations 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  ref>ort  on  Presidential  Advisory  Council  rec- 
ommendations relating  to  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  the  Education  of  Disad- 
vantaged Children  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Repobt  or  PBEsmxNTiAL  Aovisobt  Committee 
Recommendations 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director.  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  Presidential  Advisory  Com- 
mittee recommendations  relative  to  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  Academy  Board  of  Visitors  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Report  of  Presidential  Advisobt  Commtttex 
Recommendations 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director,  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  Presidential  Advisory  Com- 
mittee recommendations  relative  to  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Equality  of  Edu- 
cational Opportunity  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Pboposed  Extension  of  the  Noisx  Contbol 
Act 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  U.8.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  extend 
provisions  of  the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972, 
tor  2  years  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Pboposed  Diplomatic  Relations  Act  of  1976 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
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Islatlon  to  complement  the  Vienna  Conven- 
tion on  DlplomaUc  Relations  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

Pboposed  Extension  or  thx  Fedkbal  Insbc- 

TICIDE,    FUNGICTOE,    AND    RODENTICIDX   ACT 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  U.S.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  the 
Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodentl- 
clde  Act,  as  amended,  for  one  and  one  h»i* 
years  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
BXPOXT  ON  Lakx  Tahox 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  VS.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  Lake 
Tahoe  study  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Oboxbs  Suspending  Depobtation  or  Cxbtain 
Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  ptirsuant  to  law, 
orders  suspending  deportation  of  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Distbict  or  Columbia  1976  Financial  Report 
A  letter  from  the  District  of  Columbia  au- 
ditor, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
city's  financial  report  for  fiscal  year  1975 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
SxniFACX  CoacBATANT  Pbograic  Requibements 
A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  relating  to  the  require- 
ments tcx  surface  combatants  and  a  recom- 
mended program  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Pboposxd  Legislation  To  Pbovide  Pbotxction 
TO  Certain  Medical  Pxrsonnel  Against 
Cxbtain  Malpractice  Suits 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  further  amend  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946  to  provide  protection  to  medical 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  State  against 
certain  malpractice  suits,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Report  of  Pbocubxmxnt  FkoM  Small  and 

OraoL  BusiNKss  Fibms 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  report  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  procurement  from 
small  and  other  business  firms  for  July- 
October  1975  (with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

RXPOBT  or  THX  EMXBGXNCT  MXDICAL  SSBTICCi 

Ststxm  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  second  annual  re- 
port of  the  Emergency  Medical  Services  Sys- 
tems Act  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
nioPOSED  Legislation  to  Amend  the  Com- 
moditt  Fdtubks  Commission  Act 

A  letter  ftom  the  Chairman,  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission 
Act  of  1974  to  make  certain  technical  changes 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Pboposxd  Legislation  Relating  to  Immunitt 

or  Cxbtain  Witnesses  Fbom  Prosecution 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Commission,  transmitting  a 
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draft  of  proposed  leglalatlop  to  amend  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  as  It  pertains 
to  the  Immunity  of  certain  wttmasMS  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  tb»  Oommlttee  en 

Agriculture  and  For^try. 

Pboposxd  Eztxm sion  or  thx  Scud  Wasts 
Disposal  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  UJS.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  extend 
the  Solid  Waste  Dlqmsal  Act.  as  amended, 
for  2  years  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Pboposxd  Extension  or  thx  Clxam  An  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  VB.  Bn- 
Tlronmental  Protection  Agency,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  extend 
certain  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  for  3 
years  (with  accompanying  papers):  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Proposed  Extxnsion  or  thx  rmaua.  Watkb 
PoixuTtoM  Control  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  UJ3.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  leglslatlrai  to  extend 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  for 
3  years  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Repobt  or  the  Depabtment  or  Health, 
Education,  and  WELraxx 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  on  Federal  activities  related  to 
the  administration  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973,  as  amended  (with  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Business  and  Industxial  Loan  Afplicatioh 
Log  File 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  a 
new  system  of  records  covering  the  business 
and  industrial  loan  application  log  file  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
Report  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Regional 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Federal  Cochalrman,  Pa- 
cific Northwest  Regional  Commission,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  1975  annual 
report  of  the  Commission  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Repobt  or  the  Commission  of  Finx  Abts 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  the  Commis- 
sion of  Fine  Arts,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  the  Commission  relating  to 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  CcHnmlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Repobt  or  the  Depabtment  <»■  Coxmkbce 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
report  of  the  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  during  fiscal  year  1975  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Repobt  of  the  Interstate  Commebcb 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  final  evaluations  of  properties 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Conunerce. 
Repobt    on    the    Abmt    Resebvx    OmcxBs' 

Tbainino  Corps  Fught  Instruction  Pbo- 

gram 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
progress  of  the  Army  Reserve  Officers'  Train- 
ing Corps  filght  Instruction  program  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 


Obdixs  or  Admissiom  ros  Cxbtain  Aukns 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
orders  In  the  cases  of  certain  aliens  found 
admissible  to  the  United  States  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Report  or  thx  Jxwibh  Wax  VxTBuure  VSA.. 
National  Mkmobtat.,  Inc. 

A  letter  from  the  president.  Jewish  War 
Veterans  UJBJ^.  National  Memorial,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report 
of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  VSJi..  National 
Memorial.  Inc.  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
RxpOBT  or  THX  LAinxs  or  thx  Oband  Abut 
or  THX  RxPUBLic.  Inc. 

A  letter  from  the  national  president.  Ladles 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  Inc., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
report  of  the  Ladles  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  Inc.  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Ttpical  Electric  Bills.  1975 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  publication  entitled  "Typical  Electric  Bills, 
1076"  (with  an  accompanying  document) ;  to 
the  C<unmlttee  on  Commerce. 
Pboposb>  Amxndmxnt  op  thx  Alaska  Nattvk 
Claims  Sxttlemxnt  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Int^lor,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  section  6  of 
the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  (85 
Stat.  688)  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 
TaoposED  Plan  fob  Usx  and  Dibpositioh  or 

Judgmxnt  Funds  Awards)  to  thx  Pillageb 

Bands  or  Chippewa  Indians 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  p\irsuant  to  law,  a  proposed 
plan  for  the  use  and  dl^>osltlon  of  judgment 
funds  avrarded  to  the  Pillager  Bands  of  Chip- 
pewa Indians  In  docket  144  before  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  (with  an  accompany- 
ing document) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Repobt  on  the  Reserve  OrncBBS*  TBainimc 
Corps  Fught  TBaining  Program 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  progress  of  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  flight  training  program  for 
calendar  year  1975  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 


PETITIONS 


The  ACnSQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Clark)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  petitions,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

House  Resolution  34  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare: 

"Housx  Resolution  34 

"A  resolution  urging  the  UJS.  Congress  vo 
prohibit  federal  funding  of  the  Peoples  Bi- 
centennial Commission 
"Whereas,  the  so-called  Peoples  Bicenten- 
nial Commission  exhibits  In  Its  documents 
and  propaganda  a  view  and  philosophy  con- 
trary to  all  cherished  American  beliefs  in 
free  enterprise,  private  wealth  and  freedom 
of  choice;  and 

"Whereas,  this  self-designated  organiza- 
tion, without  official  sanction  whatsoever, 
t*"'  relied  upon  Its  chosen  label  in  this  bi- 
centennial year  of  the  United  States  to  dupe 
the  public  as  to  its  official  status,  and  has 


by  this  mwinn  purveyed  to  pnbUe  schools 
and  libraries  across  Uie  country  over  100,000 
copies  at  Its  publication  called  'Common 
Sense  II; 'and 

"Whereas,  by  such  identloal  nUsncmer  and 
illusion  the  Peoples  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion has  obtained  from  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities,  a  federally  funded 
association,  a  grant  of  aama  $394/)00  to  use 
In  advancement  of  its  c(dlectlTlst  proposals; 
"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky: 
"Section  1.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be  and  It  hereby  is  urged, 
beseeched  and  Implored  to  prevent  any 
further  or  subsequent  use  of  public  tax 
moneys  for  support  of  the  Peoples  Bicenten- 
nial OommlBSian. 

"Sac.  2.  Ihat  the  Clertc  be  directed  to 
transmit  a  o^y  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  Congress,  and  to  each  member  there- 
of from  the  C<»nnionwealth  of  Kentudv." 
House  Joint  Resolution  No.  322  adt^ted 
by  the  Titglslature  of  the  State  of  Tennessee; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"HouBX  Joint  Rxsolution  No.  222 
"A  rescdutlon  to  petition  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  call  a  convention  to  pro- 
pose an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  to  prohibit  Congress  or 
the  President  or  any  federal  agency  from 
withholding,  withdrawing  or  threatening 
to  withhold  or  withdraw  any  federal  funds 
from  any  state  as  a  means  of  Imposing  or 
Implementing  federal  policies  which  the 
federal    government    Is    not    empowered 
under  the  United  States  Constitution  to 
Impose  or  Implement  directly. 
"Whereas,  the  powers  delegated  to  the  fed- 
eral government  by  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution are  limited,  and  those  powers  not 
delegated    to    the   federal    government    are 
reserved  to  the  states;  and 

"Whereas,  It  Is  becoming  increasingly  the 
practice  of  the  federal  government  to  require 
states  to  enact  state  laws  to  implement  fed- 
eral policies  by  threatening  to  withhold  or 
withdraw  federal  funds  for  failure  to  do  so; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  federal  government  has  Im- 
posed upon  the  states  many  programs  and 
obligations  which  require  funding  In  excess 
of  state  means,  thereby  making  the  states 
subservient  to  and  dependent  upon  the  fed- 
eral g;ovemment  for  financial  assistance;  and 
"Whereas,  through  the  coercive  force  of 
withdrawing  or  withholding  federal  funds, 
or  the  threat  of  withdrawing  or  vrtthholdlng 
federal  funds,  the  federal  government  Is  In- 
directly UnpoBlng  Its  will  upon  the  states 
and  requiring  Implementation  of  federal 
policies  vrhlch  neither  Congress  nor  the  Presi- 
dent nor  any  administrative  agency  Is  em- 
powered to  Impose  or  Implement  directly; 
and 

"Whereas,  this  coercive  power  of  the  purse 
is  being  used  to  extend  the  power  of  the 
federal  government  over  the  states  far  beyond 
the  powers  delegated  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment by  the  United  States  Constitution;  and 
"Whereas,  the  power  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment shovild  be  exercised  directly  by  the 
enactment.  Implementation  and  enforce- 
ment of  federal  laws  governing  only  those 
areas  In  which  the  federal  government  Is 
empowered  to  act  by  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution, and  the  federal  government  should 
be  prohibited  from  usurping  the  authority 
of  the  states  and  Imposing  its  will  Indirectly 
In  those  areas  In  which  It  has  no  povrer  to 
act  directly;  and 

"Whereas,  the  federal  government  has  Im- 
posed upon  the  states  many  programs  and 
obligations  which  require  state  administra- 
tion and  such  programs  or  other  programs 
may  lose  federal  financing  If  certain  oondl- 
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tlons  attached  to  the  program  are  not  met; 
now,  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Eighty-Ninth  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  the  Senate  Con- 
curring, That  pursuant  to  Article  V  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  legis- 
lature of  the  state  of  Tennessee  petitions  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  call  a  con- 
vention for  the  purpose  of  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  prohibit  the  Congress,  the 
President,  and  any  agent  or  agency  of  the 
federal  government,  from  withholding  or 
»Mthdrawlng.  or  threatening  to  withhold  or 
withdraw,  any  federal  funds  from  any  state 
as  a  means  of  requiring  a  state  to  Imple- 
ment federal  policies  which  the  Congress,  the 
President,  or  the  agent  or  agency  of  the  fed- 
eral gover.-unent  has  no  power,  express  or 
Implied,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  to  Impose  upon  the  sUtes  or  Imple- 
ment Its  own  action,  and  to  limit  permissible 
conditions  of  federal  financing  by  the  Con- 
gress, or  the  President,  or  any  agent  or 
agency  of  the  federal  government  designed 
to  obtain  state  administration  of  federal  pro- 
grams at  the  risk  of  losing  federal  funds  for 
other  programs  If  any  or  all  conditions  of 
the  programs  are   not  met. 

"Be  It  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  sent  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  one  addressed  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate.  The  Honorable  Nelson  A.  Rock- 
efeller, one  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  The  Honorable  Carl  Albert, 
and  one  to  each  member  of  the  Tennessee 
Congressional  delegation." 

A  concurrent  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry : 

"CONCTTKEENT    RXSOLTTTION 

"A  Concurrent  resolution  to  memorialize 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
tinue the  child  nutrition  program  as  as- 
sistance to  State  school  lunch  programs 
at  present  levels 

"Whereas,  for  many  years  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Program  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
has  greatly  enhanced  the  quality  of  school 
lunches  served  to  the  children  of  our  Na- 
tion; and 

"Whereas,  the  President  and  other  ad- 
ministrative ofDclals  plan  to  modify  and 
apparently  substantially  reduce  the  level 
of  this  program  which  has  proved  so  helpful 
to  nutritional  standards,  particularly  for 
children  in  the  lower  economic  levels:   and 

"Whereas,  despite  the  need  for  belt  tight- 
ening and  economy  In  government  the  health 
Of  our  school  children  would  seem  to  be  an 
unfortunate  target  for  such  economy:  Now 
therefore. 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Senate  concurring: 

"That  the  General  Assembly  by  this  resolu- 
tion memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  take  whatever  action  U  necessary  to 
maintain  the  Child  Nutrition  Program.  In  aid 
to  State  school  lunch  programs,  at  Its  pres- 
ent level  and  thereby  avoid  possible  damage 
to  the  nutritional  health  of  the  children 
of  this  Nation,  particularly  at  the  lower  eco- 
nomic levels. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  each  member  of  the  South 
Carolina  Congressional  Delegation  In  Wash- 
ington, DC.' 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Indiana;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary : 

"Statt  op  Ikdiana  Resolution 

"A  resolution  recognizing  the  third  amuver- 

sary  of  the  decision  to  legalize  abortion 

" Whereas,  today  January  22.  1978,  is  the 

third  anniversary  of  the  United  Stotes  Su- 


preme Court  decision  which  legalizes  abor- 
tion virtually  on  demand,  and 

"Whereas,  this  decision  violates  one  of  the 
most  basic  human  rights  upon  which  this 
country  was  founded,  "the  Inalienable  right 
to  life",  which  Is  expressly  stated  In  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  whose  two  hun- 
dredth anniversary  we  are  celebrating  this 
yetu-,  and 

"Whereas,  this  decision  nullified  the  laws 
of  all  states  In  this  matter,  and  constituted 
"Judicial  legislation"  as  Justice  White 
pointed  out  In  a  dissenting  opinion,  and 

"Whereas,  millions  of  unborn  children 
have  been  legally  killed  since  this  decision 
and  an  estimated  two  million  more  will  be 
destroyed  this  year,  and 

"Whereas,  Congress  has  It  in  its  power 
through  statutory  means  or  constitutional 
amendment  to  rectify  this  decision: 

"Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Indiana : 

"Section  1.  That  the  Indiana  State  Senate 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Indiana  ask  the 
Congress  to  take  appropriate  action  by 
statutory  means  If  possible,  or  constitutional 
amendment,  to  nullify  this  decision  and  to 
Insure  the  restoration  and  preservation  in 
our  nation  of  the  inalienable  right  to  life  of 
all  human  beings,  regardless  of  age,  condi- 
tion or  development. 

"Sec.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
be  Instructed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  res- 
olution to  the  President  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  Congress,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  Congress,  and  to  each  member 
of  the  Indiana  Congressional  delegation  In 
the  United  States  Congress." 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  344 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Michigan;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations: 

"House  Concttkrent  Resolution  No.  344 
"A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  establish 
a  committee  of  the  Congress  to  conduct 
an  open  and  public  Investigation  Into  the 
facts    surrounding    the    assassination    of 
President  John  P.  Kennedy 
"Whereas,  Recent  disclosures  have  made 
clear  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion withheld,  suppressed,  and  destroyed  evi- 
dence which  should  have  been  given  to  the 
Warren  Commission;  and 

Whereas.  Allegations  have  been  made 
characterizing  the  methods  and  procedures 
of  the  Warren  Commission  Itself  as  being 
Improper,  hasty,  and  Inadequate;  and 

"Whereas,  Recent  hearings  Into  activities 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  support  sus- 
picions of  a  possible  coverup  of  the  facts  sur- 
rounding the  assassination  of  President  Ken- 
nedy; and 

"Whereas,  A  number  of  witnesses  and 
documents  unavailable  or  unknown  to  the 
Warren  Commission  have  been  discovered 
since  the  time  of  the  Warren  Commission 
inveetlgatlon;  now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  be  hereby  memorUllzed 
to  conduct  a  fuU-scale.  open,  and  public  In- 
vestigation Into  the  assassination  of  Presl- 
dent  John  P.  Kennedy:  and  be  it  further 

"Reaolved.  That  the  Congreas  be  urged.  In 
that  Investigation,  to  secure  independent  In- 
vestigators In  order  that  the  American  people 
may  feel  assured  that  the  Investigation  Is  to 
be  fully  and  fairly  conducted;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
United  Stotes  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  and 
each  member  of  the  Bilchlgan  congreaslonal 
delegaUon."  -•*«»~uai 


A  resolution  adopted  by  the  council  of  the 
city  of  Wheaton,  111.,  in  opposition  to  S.  2800; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Kern  Pai^ 
Christian  Church.  Portland,  Oreg..  relating 
to  bicentennial  observance;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Longmont 
City  Council.  Longmont.  Colo.,  relating  to 
revenue  sharing;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  council  of  the 
city  of  Pico  Rivera,  Calif.,  relating  to  Im- 
poundment of  certoln  housing  rehabllltotlon 
loan  funds;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking. 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Propeller  Club 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  elements  of 
the  U.S.  maritime  Industry;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  council  of 
the  city  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  relating  to  rev- 
enue sharing;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Two  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Good  Citi- 
zenship League,  Inc..  relating  to  busing  of 
school  children  and  Illegal  aliens;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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PRESENTATION  OF  A  PETITION 

the  old  ninety  six  akd  sta«  poet  national 

HISTOaiCAL    PARK    in    the    STATE    OF    SOUTH 
CAROLINA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  22.  1976,  the  South  Carolina 
General  Assembly  passed  a  concurrent 
resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  Old  Ninety 
Six  and  Star  Fort  National  Historical 
Park  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

On  behalf  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  and  my- 
self, who  have  jointly  introduced  the 
necessary  authorizing  legislation,  S.  2642, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  con- 
current resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  and 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee 
for  prompt  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ix)re.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  this  proposal  to  my  colleagues 
and  am  pleased  that  five  Senators  have 
joined  Senator  Hollings  and  me  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2642,  to  date.  Congressman 
Derrxk  has  introduced  similar  legisla- 
tion in  the  House,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
both  Senate  and  House  subcommittees 
can  hold  hearings  in  the  near  future. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  Old  Ninety  Six,  I  urge  them 
to  carefully  read  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  South  Carolina  General  As- 
sembly. Old  Ninety  Six-Star  Fort  is  much 
more  than  just  another  battlefield  and 
fort,  although  it  is  recognized  to  be  the 
site  of  the  first  Revolutionary  War  land 
battle  in  the  South  and  the  location  of 
several  other  key  Revolutionary  War  en- 
gagements. Beyond  this.  Old  Ninety  Six 
was  the  key  to  westward  expansion 
through  the  Carolinas  and  the  center  of 
Carolina  back-country  civilization  during 
much  of  the  18th  century.  As  mentioned 
In  this  concurrent  resolution,  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  has  recognized  that 
the  site's  resources  represent  three  major 
historical  development  themes— a  cul- 
tural variety  which  no  other  existing  or 
proposed  park  can  claim. 


I  fully  realize  that  Congress  is  asked 
each  year  to  authorize  numerous  worthy 
park,  monument,  wilderness,  et  cetera 
proposals,  and  that  budgetary  con- 
straints necessarily  limit  the  areas  that 
can  be  acquired  and  administered  by  the 
Park  Service.  However,  I  believe  a  close 
examination  of  the  merits  of  Old  Ninety 
Six-Star  Port  clearly  shows  this  to  be  an 
area  of  truly  exceptional  historical-ciil- 
tural  resources,  which  can  be  acquired 
and  preserved  with  a  minimum  expendi- 
ture of  taxpayer  dollars.  In  fact,  I  do 
not  think  the  American  people  of  pres- 
ent and  future  generations  are  likely  to 
encoimter  a  better  opi>ortunity  to  obtain 
such  a  varied,  unique  historical  treasure 
at  such  a  bargain  price. 

Because  the  local  Star  Fort  Historical 
Commission  is  willing  to  donate  most  of 
the  land  recommended  for  inclusion  in 
the  project,  land  acquisition  costs  are 
very  modest.  Furthermore,  the  additional 
property  needed  is  rural  in  character  and 
involves  only  a  few  landowners,  all  of 
whom  have  expressed  a  willingness  to 
negotiate  a  fair  price  for  their  land.  With 
this  minimum  land  cost,  the  Park  Service 
has  tentatively  estimated  the  total  cost 
for  acquisition  and  development  at  ap- 
proximately $2  million. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposal  to  make 
this  area  a  national  historical  park  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior's  prestigious  Advisory  Board  on 
National  Parks,  Historic  Sites,  Buildings, 
and  Monuments.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
proposal  is  supported  by  the  Park  Service 
and  by  Interior  Secretary  Kleppe,  sub- 
ject, of  course,  to  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  review  now  underway.  The 
site  has  been  widely  acclaimed  by  histo- 
rians, archeologists,  and  public-minded 
citizens  throughout  the  Nation.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  studiously  consider  the 
worthiness  of  this  proposal,  and  toward 
that  end,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
several  supporting  letters  be  printed  in 
the  Record  following  the  concurrent 
resolution  adopted  by  the  South  Carolina 
General  Assembly. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  reads  as  follows: 

CONCUEBENT  RESOLUTION 

A  concurrent  resolution  to  memorialize  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  establish  the 
Old  Ninety  Six  and  Star  Fort  National 
Historical  Park  In  the  Stote  of  South 
Carolina 

Whereas,  the  history  of  the  United  States 
Revolutionary  War  Is  an  Important  and  In- 
divisible part  of  our  American  heritage;  and 

Whereas,  the  destiny  of  the  young  United 
States  during  the  Revolution  hung  at  times 
on  events  that  took  place  at  Old  Ninety  Six 
and  Star  Fort;  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  generally  recognized  that  the 
first  southern  land  battle  of  the  Revolution 
took  place  at  Old  Ninety  Six  and  Star  Port; 
and 

Whereas,  the  slegeworks  engineered  by  the 
memorialized  Polish  patriot.  Thaddeus  Kos- 
cluszko,  adjacent  to  the  Star  Fort  were  the 
last  he  engineered  in  America  and.  save  York- 
town,  are  the  only  slegeworks  to  have  sur- 
vived from  the  Revolution;  and 

Whereas,  Old  Ninety  Six  and  Star  Port  In- 
corporate the  three  major  themes  In  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  plan  for  preservation  of 
historical  areas;  namely:  (1)  European  ex- 
ploration and  settlement  of  America  (major 


facet — settlement  of  the  Carolinas),  (2)  De- 
velopment of  the  English  Colonies  1700-1775 
(subtheme — population  growth  and  terri- 
torial expansion),  and  (3)  The  American 
Revolution  (specifically,  the  War  in  the 
South);  and 

Whereas,  no  other  national  historical  park 
Includes  aU  of  these  three  major  themes, 
and  such  subtbemes  of  settlement  of  the 
Carolinas  and  population  growth  in  the  Eng- 
lish Colonies  are  not  now  represented  at  all 
in  the  National  Park  System;  and 

Whereas,  the  Ster  Port  Historical  Commis- 
sion owns  approximately  seven  hundred  acres 
of  the  Old  Ninety  Six  and  Star  Fort  site  and 
Is  willing  to  donate  it  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior;  and 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  the  Interior's 
"Advisory  Board  on  National  Parks,  Historic 
Sites.  Buildings  and  Monuments"  unani- 
mously recommended  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  that  the  Old  Ninety  Six  and  Star 
Port  Historic  Site  be  pre."=erved  and  inter- 
preted as  a  unit  of  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem. Now,  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring: 

That  during  this  Bicentennial  Year,  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina hereby  memorializes  the  President,  the 
Congress  and  Department  of  the  Interior  of 
the  United  States  to  establish  the  Old  Ninety 
Six  and  Star  Port  National  Historical  Park 
In  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  presiding  officers  of 
each  House  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Stotes.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
United  Stotes  Senators  and  Congressmen 
from  the  Stote  of  South  Carolina. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  prkited  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Oeckxaphic  Societt, 
Wcuhington,  D.C..  November  19. 1975. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond, 
V.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Thubmond:  It  Is  encourag- 
ing news  to  all  historians  that  you  and  Sen- 
ator Hollings  have  Introduced  a  bill  to  estob- 
llsh  the  Old  Ninety-Six  and  Star  Fort  Na- 
tional Historical  Park.  This  site  has  too  long 
been  overlooked  at  a  national  park  area;  it 
was  the  scene  of  importont  events  In  Colonial 
and  Revolutionary  times  that  had  meaning 
for  the  entire  country.  Of  course  I  do  not 
need  to  emphasize  its  Importance  to  you  and 
Senator  Hollings,  but  I  would  like  to  place 
In  the  record  a  stotement  of  the  Influence  of 
Ninety  Six  In  the  early  history  of  the  whole 
region. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  completed  a 
history  of  South  Carolina,  one  of  those  com- 
missioned by  the  Association  of  Stote  and 
Local  Histories  with  the  support  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  "nils 
work  gave  me  a  renewed  insight  into  the 
evento  centered  upon  Ninety  Six  from  1730 
onwards. 

During  the  year  I  visited  Ninety  Six  and 
Star  Fort  and  was  Impressed  with  the  archae- 
ological work  already  accomplished.  Recent- 
ly I  had  an  opportunity  to  tolk  with  Mr. 
John  E.  Eck  and  Mr.  Prank  E.  Wideman,  Jr., 
who  are  officers  of  the  Self  and  Mathews 
Foundations  of  Greenwood.  They  are  both 
enthusiastic  about  the  historical  work  being 
carried  on  at  Ninety  Six,  and  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  own  appreciation  of  their  endeavors. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  this  project  Is  not 
merely  of  Interest  to  South  Carolina  but  has 
relevance  for  the  whole  nation.  The  destiny 
of  the  young  United  Stotes  during  the  Revo- 
lution at  times  hung  on  evento  that  took 
place  at  Star  Port.  In  one  instance,  General 
Nathanael  Greene  pinned  down  there  British 
troops  that  might  otherwise  have  reinforced 


Comwallls  and  influenced  the  outcome  at 
Yorktown. 

The  addition  of  Old  Ninety  SU  and  Star 
Port  to  the  National  Park  system  would  pre- 
serve in  perpetuity  sites  of  national  signifl- 
cance  at  a  minimum  cost  to  the  government. 
No  land  acquisition  is  involved,  I  understond, 
because  nearly  700  acres  are  already  in  pos- 
session of  local  historical  societies. 

This  site  In  many  respecte  Is  more  Impor- 
tant historically  than  Kings  Mountoln.  which 
has  long  been  Included  In  the  National  Park 
system.  Pew  Bicentennial  undertakings 
would  have  more  significance  than  this  one, 
and  I  heartUy  recommend  it.  You  and  Sena- 
tor Hollings  will  earn  the  gratitude  of  his- 
torians as  weU  as  of  other  patriotic  citizens 
for  sponsoring  this  worthy  cause. 
Faithfully  yours, 

Louis  B.  Weight, 
Consultant   in   History,   National   Geo- 
graphic Society. 


Univehsitt  of  South  Carolina, 
Columbia.  S.C..  December  2, 197S. 
Senator  Strom  Thttrmond, 
V.S.  Senate.  Congress  of  the  United  States, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  Please  allow 
me  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  to 
you  and  to  Senator  Hollings  for  your  far- 
sighted  action  in  introducing  S.  2642,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  estobllsh  the  Old  Ninety  Six  and  Star 
Port  National  Historical  Park  in  the  Stote 
of  South  CaroUna.  This  action  wUl  add  one 
of  the  most  significant  historical  properties 
in  the  nation  to  the  protective  custody  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  people  of  Greenwood  County  have,  tar 
more  than  a  decade,  worked  diligently  to 
develop  this  major  historic  area  and  they 
have  done  a  magnificient  Job.  The  scope  of 
the  project  is  beyond  local  means  and  the 
importonoe  of  the  area  is  of  national  value. 
The  proposed  estobllshment  of  a  National 
Historical  Park  here  is  appropriate,  timely, 
and  I  beUeve,  essential. 

The  Institute  of  Archeology  and  Anthro- 
pology devoted  two  seasons  of  work  to  the 
archeology  at  Ninety  Six  and  subsequent 
work  by  the  Star  Port  Historical  Commis- 
sion has  carried  on  some  of  the  projected 
archeological  work.  There  are  at  least  a 
dozen  seasons  of  full  scale  archeological  re- 
search needed  before  the  full  meaning  of 
Ninety  Six  can  be  understood. 

We  who  have  worked  on  this  project  cer- 
tainly support  your  bill  and  will  do  what- 
ever we  can  to  aid  in  its  passage. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  L.  Stephenson. 
Director  and  State  Archeologist. 


Clemson  Univebsttt, 

January  15, 1978. 
Senator  J.  Strom  Thttrmond,       ^ 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  The  idea  to  In- 
clude Ninety-Six  Historic  Site  in  the  national 
park  system  has  great  merit,  and  I  should 
like  to  commend  you  for  your  efforts  to 
achieve  this  goal. 

It  may  be  argued  tha't  the  battles  of  King's 
Mountain  and  the  Cowpens  were  of  greater 
significance  in  the  Revolution  than  any  sin- 
gle engagement  occurring  at  Ninety-Six,  but 
the  latter  site  has  at  least  equal  claim  to  a 
place  in  the  national  system.  Important  en- 
gagemente  took  place  there  both  early  and 
late  In  the  Revolution,  and  the  site  would 
seem  to  lend  itself  nat\iraUy  to  Interpretive 
eflorte  by  the  Park  Service  to  demonstrate 
frontier  village  life  In  the  period. 

I  heartUy  endorse  the  proposal  and  hope 
that  you  will  persist  In  your  efforts  to  see  the 
legislation  through  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
Sincerely, 

ROB^tr  8.  IiAMBBtT, 

Pro/essor  of  History. 
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MOBTKKASr  LOXTISIAMA 

Statx  UNivr«srrr, 
Monroe,  La..  December  8. 1975. 
Senator  J.  BBi*»rrrT  Johkston,  Jr., 
Chairman,   Parks   and   Recreation   Subcom- 
mittee, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
In  Reference:  S.  2642  Old  Nlnety-slx  and  Star 
Port  Historic  Site. 

DzAm  Snt:  I  am  writing  to  you  to  enlist 
your  support  for  a  location  which  I  feel  needs 
to  be  designated  a  National  Historical  Parle 
The  Old  Nlnety-sU  and  Star  Fort  In  South 
Carolina  dates  from  the  1730*8.  It  was  es- 
tablished as  a  settlement  by  pioneers  en- 
couraged by  the  Colonial  Commons  House  of 
Assembly.  As  the  scene  of  both  peaceful  and 
turbulent  contact  with  the  Cherokee  Indians 
living  nearby.  It  would  be  an  important  site 
to  research  for  anyone  delving  Into  the  im- 
derstandlng  of  Anglo-Indian  relations.  The 
location.  Itself,  Is  relatively  undisturbed  and 
would  lend  Itself  to  a  sense  of  the  wilderness 
which  surrounded  the  pioneers,  yet  It  Is  eas- 
ily accessible  from  nearby  State  highways.  It 
could  well  be  included  in  a  tour  from  Au- 
gusta, Georgia,  to  Greenville,  South  Carolina. 

The  conflicts  which  broke  out  In  1776  over 
the  Provincial  Congress  divided  the  Ninety- 
six  settlers  into  "patriots"  and  "loyalists," 
whose  bitterness  and  Intense  emotions  drove 
them  to  civil  war  In  November  of  1775.  Al- 
though brief,  these  battles  deepened  the 
schism  between  families  and  friends  who  had 
struggled  so  hard  together  to  establish  the 
settlement.  I  feel  the  conflict  here  mirrors 
the  national  emotions  during  the  time  Just 
prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War  and  Is  worth 
reflection  by  any  American  Interested  In  the 
pK>lltlcal  backg^und  of  this  country. 

The  original  fort,  although  burned  by  In- 
dians In  1760,  can  feasibly  be  restored  by 
arcbeologlsts.  Other  buildings.  Including  a 
Jail  which  served  the  vigilantes  before  Colo- 
nial law  was  established  and  which  also 
served  as  fort,  arsenal,  and  meeting  hoxise 
during  the  Revolutionary  War,  have  been  re- 
duced to  their  foundations  during  the  War, 
but  can  be  restored  according  to  their  out- 
lines and  extensive  records.  A  second,  star- 
shaped  fort,  designed  by  the  British  Lieuten- 
ant Henry  Haldane.  was  built  to  strengthen 
the  defenses  put  up  earlier  by  Colonel  Cruger 
under  Comwallls.  It.  too,  ws«  torn  apart 
during  the  War  but  can  be  restored. 

In  short,  the  Old  Nlnety-slx  and  Star  Port 
reflects  very  effectively  the  hardships  and 
conflicts  that  characterized  all  of  the  newly 
formed  colonies.  It  Is  well  located  In  terms 
of  accessibility  and  public  attention.  With- 
out going  deeply  Into  financial  needs,  the  cost 
of  preparation  is  reasonable  In  view  of  the 
donation  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
acreage  required. 

I  am  genuinely  excited  about  what  this 
site  has  to  offer,  in  terms  of  a  National  His- 
toric site,  and  I  would  welcome  your  support 
In  establishing  it  as  such. 
Sincerely, 

LORXAINZ   H.   Obeenk, 

Archeologist, 
Olem  S.  QazENX, 
Assistant    Professor,    Department    of 
Geosciences. 

CaorroN,  Mo.. 
December  8,  1975. 
Senator  Chakucs  McC.  Mathias. 
VJS.  Senate, 
The  Russell  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mathias:  On  November  11, 
1975,  Senators  Strom  Thurmond  and  Ernest 
r.  HoUlngs  Introduced  bill  S.  2642  for  legis- 
lation which  will  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  establish  the  Old  Ninety  Six 
and  Star  Fort  National  Historical  Park  In 
South  Carolina.  I  am  writing  to  urge  your 
support  of  this  bill. 

The  preservation  of  this  site  should  be  of 
particular  Interest  to  your  constituency  In 
that  during  the  siege  of  the  Star  Fort  by 


General  Nathaniel  Greene's  troofw  In  1781. 
the  Maryland  Continental  troops  occupied 
the  position  of  honor  on  General  Greene's 
right. 

Another  point  of  historical  Importance  Is 
that  although  the  dominant  ethnic  popula- 
tion of  this  district  was  English,  the  settlers 
were  International  In  origin  and  Included 
Scotch-Irish,  Highland.  Irish.  Welsh.  Swiss. 
Dutch,  German,  French,  Jew  and  African 
(both  slave  and  free).  During  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  the  political  assimilation  which 
occurred  here  was  typical  American  cultural 
fusion. 

I  became  aware  of  the  historical  appeal  of 
the  old  Ninety  Six  District  while  researching 
my  family  history.  My  ancestors  were  early 
settlers  of  Maryland.  Virginia.  Pennsylvania 
and  North  Carolina,  who  migrated  to  the 
Ninety  Six  District  as  early  as  1762.  They 
were  active  In  the  political  and  military 
events  of  that  period,  served  In  the  South 
Carolina  mllltla  In  the  commands  of  Andrew 
Williamson  and  Andrew  Pickens,  and  In  the 
Revolutionary  War,  fought  In  the  battles  of 
Ninety  Six.  Hence  my  personal  Interest  In  the 
site. 

The  Bicentennial  Is  an  excellent  time  to 
emphasize  the  decisive  role  the  Southern 
Colonies  played  In  the  Revolution  and  one 
way  to  do  this  is  to  preserve  the  Ninety  Six- 
Star  Fort  Site.  Again,  I  urge  your  siipport. 
Sincerely. 

June  Cijuik  Haxtel. 


REPORTS  OP  COBIMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 
By  Mr.  STENNIS.  £rom  the  Committee  on 

Armed  Services: 

S.  Res.  387.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing additional  expenditures  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  for  Inquiries  and 
InvesUgatlon.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Admlnl.stratlon 

By  Mr  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1664.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Lead-Based 
Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act  (Rept.  No. 
94-634). 


COMMITTEE  REPORT  ON  NASA'S 
AIRCRAFT  FUEL  EFFICIENCY  PRO- 
GRAM—REPORT NO.  94-633 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
reporting  from  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  on  the  air- 
craft fuel  efificlency  program  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

It  was  only  a  year  ago  that  Senator 
GoLDWATKR,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber on  the  committee,  and  I,  wrote  to  Dr. 
James  C.  Fletcher,  Administrator  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, requesting  that  the  agency  es- 
tablish a  program  to  develop  the  tech- 
nology for  more  fuel-efflclent  aircraft. 

NASA  responded  promptly  to  our  re- 
quest and,  In  consultation  with  aircraft 
and  engine  manufacturers  and  airlines, 
developed  a  plan  that  is  responsive  to 
our  request.  This  plan  was  presented  to 
the  committee  at  a  public  hearing  last 
September  and  later  when  we  held  2 
more  days  of  hearings.  As  a  result  of  its 
investigation  of  the  aircraft  fuel  effici- 
ency program,  the  committee  made  cer- 
tain findings  and  conclusions  and  agreed 
on  recommendations.  These  are  Included 
in  the  report  filed  today. 

In  summary,  the  committee  found  that 
the  aviation  industry  is  facing  a  long- 


term  crisis  due  largely  to  the  dramatic 
Increases  in  fuel  prices.  Research  there- 
fore should  be  carried  out  in  a  coordi- 
nated and  orderly  way  to  make  aircraft 
more  fuel  efficient.  However,  the  cost  of 
this  research  is  more  than  the  aircraft 
and  airline  industries  can  afford  alone, 
and  it  is  appropriately  in  the  national 
interest  for  the  Government  to  under- 
take this  work  in  conjunction  with 
Industry. 

We  also  found  that  the  problems  of 
future  cost  and  availability  of  aircraft 
fuel  need  to  be  addressed  by  Government 
planners.  Serious  study  should  be  given 
to  such  possible  alternatives  as  synthetic 
fuels  from  coal  and  oil  shale,  liquid  hy- 
drogen and  direct  nuclear  propulsion. 

The  committee  recommends  that  Con- 
gress provide  NASA  with  the  funds 
needed  to  carry  out  a  technology  pro- 
gram such  as  the  one  the  agency  pre- 
sented to  us.  NASA  should  take  a  fiexible 
approach  throughout  the  program  and 
continue  to  evaluate  Uie  overall  economic 
costs  and  benefits. 

The  agency  also  should  make  reason- 
able efforts  to  assure  that  fuel  efficiency 
technology  is  incorporated  into  military 
and  general  aviation  aircraft  as  well  as 
airline  transports.  NASA  also  needs  to 
work  closely  with  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  and 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  to 
Insure  that  future  American  aircraft 
will  be  compatible  with  available  energy 
sources  and  that  adequate  provision  is 
made  for  the  future  energy  needs  of 
aviation.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port win  be  received  and  printed. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  additional  1,000 
copies  of  the  report  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

J.  Owen  Zurhellen,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Republic  of  Surinam. 

Statemei«t  or  Poutical  Contbibtttioks 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  J.  Owen  Zurhellen,  Jr. 

Poet:    Paramaribo,   Surinam.   Nominated: 


CONTRIBTrnONS,  amount,  date,  AMD  DONIS 

(If  none,  write  none) 

1.  Self:  none. 

2.  Spouse :  none. 

3.  ChUdren  and  Spouses:  none. 

Names;  J.  Owen  Zurhellen  m  and  wife 
Katherlne;  William  M.  Zurhellen;  Robert  F. 
Zurhellen  and  wife  Joanne;  David  J.  Ztirhel- 
len;  and  Stephanie  Jo  Zurhellen. 

4.  Parents ;  none. 

Names;  Father.  Joseph  O.  Zurhellen,  de- 
ceased 1965;  mother,  Dorrlal  B.  Zxirhellen. 


6.  Grandparent*:  none. 

Names :  none  living  during  past  4  yean. 
0.  Brothers  and  Spouaw.  none. 
Names:  Edward  I.  Zurhellen  and  wife  Ce- 
celia; Henry  S.  Zurhellen  and  wUe  Joan. 

7.  Sisters  and  ^oxisea. 
Names :  no  sisters. 

I  have  listed  above  the  names  of  each 
member  of  my  immediate  family  including 
their  spouses.  I  have  asked  each  of  these 
persons  to  Inform  me  of  the  pertinent  con- 
tributions made  by  them.  To  the  t>est  of  my 
knowledge,  the  Information  contained  In  this 
report  Is  complete  and  accttrate. 

J.  Owen  Zuehxixkn,  Jr. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  (or  aflbmed)  before 
me  this  16th  day  of  January  AJ>.  1976.  at 
Washington,  D.C. 

I  Seal  I  SteUaMakara. 

Commission  eqilres  July  31.  1977.  Kotary 
Public. 


Rozanne  L.  Rldgway.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Oceans  and  Flsherlee  Affairs,  for 
the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

Statekknt  or  Poutical  CoNTUBtmoNs 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beglimlng  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee;  Rozanne  L.  Rldgway. 

CONTRIBUTIONS.     AMOUNTS,    DATS.     AMD    DONKB 

(If  none,  write  none) 
1.  Self.  RoEanne  L.  Rldgway,  None, 
a.  Spouse.  None.  N/A. 
8.  Children  and  Spouses.  Names:   None. 
N/A. 

4.  Parents.  Names:  Mrs.  H.  Clay  (Ethel  B.) 
Bldgway,  None. 

5.  Grandparents.  Names:  None.  N/A. 

6.  Brothers  and  Spouses.  Names:  Mrs. 
Arthur  Rldgway  (slster-ln-law.  wife  of  de- 
ceased brother) .  none;  Mr.  Bobert  Rldgway, 
None. 

7.  Sifters  and  ^>ouaes:  Names,  none.  N/A. 
I  hate  listed  above  the  names  of  each 

membM'  of  my  immediate  famUy  including 
their  spovLBBB.  I  have  asked  each  of  these 
persons  to  Inform  me  of  the  pertinent  con- 
tributions made  by  them.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  the  information  contained  In 
this  report  Is  completed  and  accurate. 

ROZZANX  L.  RiDGWAT. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  (or  affirmed)  be- 
fore me  this  4th  day  of  December  AJ3.  197S. 
at  Washington.  D.C. 

[Seal]  Mary  E.  Mlcsakealr. 

Commission  expires  4/30/76.  Notary  Public. 

John  Arthur  Shaw,  of  lifaryland.  to  be  In- 
q>ector  General,  Foreign  Assistance. 

(The  foregoing  nominations  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  were  re- 
ported with  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees'  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  as  In 
executive  session,  I  report  favorably  sun- 
dry nominations  In  the  Diplomatic  and 
Foreign  Service  which  have  previously 
been  printed  in  the  Congbxssional  Rkc- 
ORo  8ind,  to  save  the  expense  of  printing 
them  on  the  Executive  Calendar,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  they  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information  of 
Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in  the 
Record  of  January  21, 1976,  at  the  end  of 
the  Senate  proceedings.) 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  February  16.  1976.  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bill  and  Joint  resolu- 
tion: 

B.  2672.  An  act  to  extend  the  State  Taxa- 
tion of  Depositories  Act. 

8J.  Res.  167.  A  joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Railroad  Revltallzatlon  and  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1976. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (fOT  him- 
self and  Mr.  Helms)  : 
S.  2987.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  certain  crimes  of 
violence.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 
S.  2968.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Arldlo 
Arturo  Sanchez,  his  wife,  Teresa  Sanchez, 
and  their  daughter.  Gabrlela  Vlvlana  San- 
chez. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2960.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Kelvin  Slu- 
Mln  Chen.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HXJilPHRET  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Nelson,   Mr.   McGovern,   Mr.   Bur- 
dick,  Mr.  Leaht,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr. 
Staffoko,  Mr.  jAvrrs,  Mr.  Clabk.  and 
Bdr.  Young)  : 
S.  2960.  A  bill  to  provide  for  quarterly 
adjustments  In  the  support  price  for  milk, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Fcnestry. 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
8.  2061.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  PUar  Her- 
mosa  and  Corazon  D.  Hermosa.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT: 
S.  2962.  A  bUI  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  United  States 
Postal   Service  to  make  certain  considera- 
tions  prior   to   the   closing   of   third-    and 
fouxth-class    post   offices.    Referred    to    the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  2963.  A  blU  to  authorize  construction 
of  pumped-storage  power  facilities  as  a  proj- 
ect   feature.    If    economlcaUy    feasible,    at 
Richard  B.  Russell  Dam  and  Lake.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  2964.  A  blU  to  authorize  a  continuing 
program  of  shoreline  erosion  prevention  at 
Clark  Hill  Lake.  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By    Mr.    STENNIS    (for    himself    and 
Mr.  Thurmond)    (by  request) : 
S.  2966.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1977,  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weap- 
ons,   and   research,   development,   test   and 
evalviatlon  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength  for 
each   active   duty   component    and   of   the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  of  civilian  personnel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  military  training  student  loads 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  STENNIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Tburmond)    (by  request) : 
8.  2066.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1978,  for  procurement 


of  aircraft,  mlasUes,  naval  vessels,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weap- 
ons, and  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Vorces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel  strength 
for  each  active  duty  component  and  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component 
of  tlie  Armed  Forces  and  of  civilian  person- 
nel of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  mUitary  training  student  loads 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  STENNIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
THukmond)    (by  request) : 

S.  2967.  A  bm  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  Installations  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bellmon  and  Mr.  Hatfield)  : 

S.  2968.  A  blU  to  restore  Federal  recogni- 
tion of  certain  Indian  tribes,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Toweb)  : 

S.  2969.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  SecurlUes 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  require  the  prepara- 
tion of  annual  reports  and  distribution 
statements  by  Issuers  of  municipal  sectirl- 
tles.  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  METCALF  for  Mr.  Jacksoh 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Fannim)  (by 
request) : 

S.  2970.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  North  Cascades  National  Park  and 
In  the  Ross  Lake  and  Lake  Chelan  National 
Recreation  Areas,  Washington,  as  wilderness; 

S.  2971.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Cedar  Breaks  National  Monument, 
Utah,  as  wUdemess; 

S.  2972.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Colorado  National  Monument,  Colo- 
rado, as  wilderness; 

S.  2973.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  Bryce  Canyon  National  Pazk,  Utalx. 
as  wilderness; 

8.  2974.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  llieodore  Roosevelt  National  Memorial 
Park.  North  Dakota,  as  wilderness; 

S.  2975.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Cumberland  Gap  National  Historical 
Park,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky,  as 
wUdemess;  and 

S.  2976.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  YeUowstone  National  Park,  Idaho- 
Wyoming-Montana,  as  wUdemess.  Referred 
to  the  C<Mnmlttee  on  Interior  and  Tntniinr 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request) : 

8.  2977.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  "Foreign  Re- 
lations Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Year  1976". 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
years  1977  and  1978.  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request) : 

8.  2978.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice BuUdlngs  Act,  1926,  to  authorize  addi- 
tional appropriations.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request) : 

S.  2979.  A  bill  to  amend  further  the  Peace 
Corps  Act.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

By  1ST.  BUCKIfT: 

8.  2980.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
stitutional relnstltutlon  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission,  to  establish  the  Election 
Law  Section  In  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Bfr.  METCALF  tor  Mr.  Jackson  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Fannin)  (by  re- 
quest) : 

8.  2981.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  for  fiscal 
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year  1977.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT: 
S.  2982.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  May  23, 
1975.  making  appropriations  for  special  as- 
sistance to  refugees  from  Cambodia  and  Viet- 
nam for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976, 
and  for  other  purpKases.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee oa  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  PEARSON : 
S.  2983.  A  biU  to  establish  a  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  Oversight  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.   DOMENICI    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MoNTOYA)  : 
S.  2984.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  addition  of 
certain  lands  to  Bandelier  National  Monu- 
ment In  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  RIBICOFP: 
8.  2985.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1504  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  amended. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Tower,  and  Mr.  Thotimond)  : 
S.  2986.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  to  pro- 
vide supplementary  community  development 
block  grant  assistance  to  communities  with 
high  unemployment  due  to  adverse  national 
economic  conditions,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
S.J.  Res.  170.  A  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  to 
determine  the  amoitnt  of  a  claim  of  the 
Seminole  Nation  of  Oklahoma  and  render 
final  Judgment  thereon.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (for 

himself  and  Mr.  Helms)  : 

S.  2957.  A  bin  to  amend  tiUe  18,  United 

States  Code,  relating  to  certain  crimes  of 

violence.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

VIOLENT    CRIME    ACT    OF    laTB 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  which 
would  impose  mandatory  penalties,  with- 
out suspension  or  parole,  for  the  com- 
mission of  violent  crimes,  crimes  com- 
mitted with  a  deadly  weapon,  and  crimes 
committed  by  a  repeat  offender. 

My  bill  would  impose  mandatory  2- 
year  imprisonment  minimums  for  those 
convicted  of  murder,  rape,  aggravated 
assault,  and  robbery.  Under  current  pro- 
visions of  Federal  criminal  law,  there  are 
no  mandatory  minimum  sentences  re- 
quired in  these  cases. 

The  bill  would  impose  an  add-on  pen- 
alty of  a  mandatory  2-year  minimum  sen- 
tence for  the  use  of  a  deadly  weapon  in 
the  commission  of  a  felony  under  Federal 
law.  This  penalty  would  be  in  addition 
to  the  penalty  attaching  to  the  commis- 
sion of  the  crime  itself. 

A  mandatory  minimum  2-year  penalty 
would  also  be  added  on  to  the  sentence  of 
a  repeat  offender  convicted  before  for  any 
of  the  violent  crimes  covered  under  this 
bill. 

While  some  may  feel  that  2  years  Is  a 
very  short  sentence  for  crimes  of  this 
type,  and  I  certainly  do,  these  are  only 
the  minimum  sentences  which  must  be 
applied,  and  the  maximums  will  still  be 
available  to  Judges  for  sentencing  pur- 


poses. A  mandatory  sentence,  without 
suspension  or  parole,  of  2  years  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  prison  sentence  of  6  years  imder 
present  law.  since  a  prisoner  Is  now  eligi- 
ble for  parole  after  he  has  served  one- 
third  of  his  sentence. 

The  mandatory  minimums  would  also 
prevent  persons  convicted  of  violent 
crimes  from  avoiding  imprisonment  due 
to  receiving  a  suspended  sentence. 

The  combination  of  mandatory  sen- 
tences will  often  result  in  imprisonment 
for  a  minimum  of  6  years,  since  violent 
crimes  are  often  committed  by  repeat 
offenders  with  the  use  of  a  deadly  weap- 
on. In  such  a  case,  the  6-year  mandatory 
imprisonment  would  be  equivalent  to  an 
18-year  prison  sentence  under  current 
statutory  provisions. 

The  necessity  of  mandatory  sentenc- 
ing to  get  the  violent  criminals  off  the 
streets  is  becoming  more  clear  as  the 
crime  rate  continues  to  climb  in  the 
United  States. 

The  estimated  violent  crime  occur- 
rences for  1974  were  969,820  incidents — 
up  47.3  percent  from  1969.  During  the 
same  5-year  period,  all  crime  increased 
at  a  38.3  percent  rate — a  slower  rate  of 
increase. 

There  were  an  estimated  20,600  mur- 
ders in  the  United  States  in  1974 — up 
40.3  percent  since  1969.  It  is  estimated 
that  a  deadly  weapon  was  used  in  at  least 
86  percent  of  these  murders,  with  hand- 
guns accounting  for  an  estimated  54  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  of  murders. 

There  were  an  estimated  55,210  forci- 
ble rapes  in  the  United  States  in  1974 — 
a  49  percent  increase  since  1969. 

In  1974,  there  were  an  estimated  452,- 
720  aggravated  assaults  in  this  country — 
a  47  percent  Increase  over  1969.  Fifty 
percent  of  these  unlawful  attacks  for  the 
purpose  of  inflicting  severe  bodily  Injury 
were  committed  with  a  deadly  weapon, 
equally  divided  between  flreanns  and 
knives. 

There  were  an  estimated  441,290  rob- 
bery offenses  committed  in  the  United 
States  in  1974 — an  increase  of  48  percent 
since  1969.  Fifty-eight  percent  of  these 
robberies  were  committed  with  a  deadly 
weapon;  44.7  percent  with  a  firearm. 

It  Is  estimated  that  when  criminal  re- 
peating is  viewed  by  type  of  crime  for 
which  arrested  in  the  period  from  1970 
to  1974,  repeaters  for  murder  were  68 
percent;  rape,  65  percent;  aggravated  as- 
sault, 65  percent;  roDbery,  79  percent; 
weapon  offenses,  72  percent. 

The  percentage  of  repeaters  released 
in  1972  and  rearrested  within  3  years 
by  type  of  crime  were:  76  percent  bur- 
glary, 64  percent  rape,  63  percent  mur- 
der, 60  percent  aggravated  assault,  and 
55  percent  weapon  violations. 

All  statistics  are  statistical  estimates 
from  the  1974  Uniform  Crime  Reports, 
released  November  17,  1975,  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  biU  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro,  as 
follows: 

S.  2967 
Be  it  eruicted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 


924(c)    of  tlUe   18.  United  Stetas  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"(c)  Whoever — 

"(1)  uses  a  firearm  or  other  dangerous 
weapon  or  device  to  commit  any  felony  for 
which  he  may  be  prosecuted  In  a  court  of  the 
United  States,  or 

"(2)  carries  a  firearm  or  other  dangerous 
weapon  or  device  unlawfully  during  the  com- 
mission of  any  felony  for  which  he  may  be 
prosecuted  In  a  court  of  the  United  States, 
shall,  in  addition  to  the  punishment  provided 
for  the  commission  of  such  felony,  be  sen- 
tenced to  a  term  of  imprisonment  for  not 
less  than  two  years  or  more  than  twenty-five 
years  and,  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  court  shall  not  suspend  the 
sentence  or  give  him  a  probationary  sentence, 
nor  shall  the  term  of  Imprisonment  imposed 
under  this  subsection  run  concurrently  with 
any  term  of  Imprisonment  Imposed  for  the 
commission  of  such  felony.  The  provisions 
of  section  4202  and  chapters  309,  311,  and  402 
of  this  title  shall  not  be  appUcable  with  re- 
spect to  such  sentence." 

Sec.  2.  Section  13  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  sub- 
ject to  a  like  punishment"  and  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following :  "Whoever  Is  found 
guilty  of  a  like  offense  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  a  like 
punishment  except  that  In  those  cases  In 
which  a  person  is  convicted  of  committing 
any  act  which,  according  to  the  laws  thereof 
In  force  at  the  time,  constitutes  the  crime  of 
aggravated  assault  (where  a  person,  by  phy- 
sical force.  Intentionally  causes  serious  bodily 
Injury  to  another  person),  such  person  so 
foimd  guUty  shall  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of 
imprisonment  which  shall  not  be  less  than 
two  years  and  may  be  up  to  the  maximum 
otherwise  provided  by  law  for  such  offense. 
The  Imposition  or  execution  of  any  sentence 
pursuant  to  this  section  relating  to  aggra- 
vated assault  shall  not  be  suspended,  proba- 
tion shall  not  be  granted,  and  section  4202 
and  chapters  309,  311,  and  402  of  this  title 
shall  not  be  applicable  with  respect  to  such 
sentence." 

Sec.  3.  The  third  paragraph  of  section  1111 
(b)  of  Utle  18,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Whoever  is  giiilty  of  murder  in  the  second 
degree,  shall  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  Im- 
prisonment which  may  not  be  less  than  two 
years  and  which  may  be  up  to  life  Imprison- 
ment. 

"The  Imposition  or  execution  of  any  sen- 
tence pursuant  to  this  section  shall  not  be 
suspended,  probation  shall  not  be  granted, 
and  section  4202  and  chapters  409,  311,  and 
402  of  this  title  shall  not  be  applicable  with 
respect  to  such  sentence." 

Sec  4.  Section  2031  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  "Im- 
prisonment for  any  term  of  years  or  for  life." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"shall  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  Imprison- 
ment which  may  not  be  less  than  two  years 
and  which  may  be  up  to  life  Imprisonment. 
The  imposition  or  execution  of  any  sentence 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  not  be  sus- 
pended, probation  shall  not  be  granted,  and 
section  4202  and  chapters  309,  311,  and  402 
of  this  title  shall  not  be  I4>pllcable  with  re- 
spect to  such  sentence.". 

Stc.  S.  (a)  Section  2111  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  deleting  "shall  be 
Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  fifteen  yean." 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "shall  be  sen- 
tenced to  a  term  of  imprisonment  which  may 
not  be  less  than  two  years  and  which  may 
be  up  to  fifteen  years." 

(b)  Section  2112  of  Utle  18,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  deleting  "imprisoned 
not  more  than  fifteen  years"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "sentenced  to  a  term  of  Im- 
prisonment which  may  not  be  less  than  two 
years  and  which  may  be  up  to  fifteen  years". 

(c)  Section  2113(a)  of  title  18,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  foUowt: 
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"(•)(!)  Whoever,  by  force  and  violence, 
or  by  Intimidation,  takes,  or  attempts  to  take, 
from  the  person  or  presence  of  another  any 
property  or  money  or  any  other  thing  of 
value  belonging  to,  or  In  the  care,  custody, 
control,  management,  or  possession  of,  any 
bank,  credit  union,  or  any  savings  and  loan 
association,  shall  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of 
Imprisonment  which  shall  not  be  less  than 
two  years  and  which  may  be  up  to  twenty 
years,  and.  In  addition  thereto,  may  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000. 

"(2)  Whoever  enters  or  attempts  to  enter 
any  bank,  credit  union,  (m*  any  savings  and 
loan  association,  or  any  building  used  In 
whole  or  in  part  as  a  bank,  credit  union,  or  as 
a  savings  and  loan  association,  with  Intent  to 
commit  In  such  bank,  credit  union,  or  In 
such  savings  and  loan  association,  or  build- 
ing, or  part  thereof,  so  used,  any  felony  af- 
fecting such  bank,  credit  vuilon,  or  such  sav- 
ings and  loan  association  and  in  violation  of 
any  statute  of  the  United  States,  or  any  lar- 
ceny, shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  twenty  years,  or 
both." 

(d)  Section  2il3(d)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  deleting  "fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  twenty-five  years,  or  both"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sentenced  to  a 
term  of  Imprisonment  which  shall  not  be  less 
than  two  years  and  which  may  be  up  to 
twenty-five  years  and.  In  addition  thereto, 
may  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000". 

(e)  Section  2113(e)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  foUovirs: 

"(e)  Whoever,  in  committing  any  offense 
defined  in  this  section,  or  In  avoiding  or  at- 
tempting to  avoid  apprehension  for  the  com- 
mission of  such  offense,  or  In  freeing  himself 
or  attempting  to  free  himself  from  arrest  or 
confinement  for  such  offense,  kills  any  per- 
son, or  forces  any  person  to  accompany  him 
without  the  consent  of  such  person,  shaU,  In 
the  case  of  any  such  killing,  be  sentenced  to 
death,  and.  In  the  case  of  so  forcing  any  such 
person  to  accompany  him  wlthoi't  the  con- 
sent of  such  person,  shall  be  sentenced  to 
a  term  of  Imprisonment  which  shall  not  be 
less  than  ten  years  and  which  may  be  up  to 
life  imprisonment.". 

(f)(1)  Chapter  103  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section  : 

"§2117.  No  suspension,  probation,  or  parole 
of  sentence 

"The  Imposition  or  execution  of  any  sen- 
tence pursuant  to  section  2111  or  3112,  sub- 
section (a)(1).  (d),  or  (e)  of  section  2113, 
or  section  2114.  of  this  title,  shall  not  be 
suspended,  probation  shall  not  be  granted, 
and  section  4202  and  chapters  309,  311,  and 
402  of  this  title  shaU  not  be  applicable.". 

(2)  The  chapter  analysis  of  chapter  103  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item: 

"2118.  No  siispenslon,  probation,  or  parole  of 
sentence.". 

Sec  6.  (a)  Chapter  227  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"i  3579.  Additional  punishment  for  certain 
repeat  offenders 
"(a)  Whoever  has  been  found  guilty  of  an 
offense  described  In  the  provisions  of  section 
13  of  this  title  relating  to  aggravated  assault 
as  defined  In  such  section,  section  1111  of 
this  title  relating  to  murder  In  the  second 
degree,  or  section  2031,  2111,  2112,  2113 
(other  than  the  provisions  contained  In  the 
second  paragraph  of  subsection  (b)  of  such 
section),  or  2114  of  this  title,  shall.  If  such 
person  Is  found  to  be  a  repeat  offender  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  In 
addition  to  the  punishment  provided  for  the 
commission  of  such  offense,  be  sentenced  to 
a  term  of  Imprisonment  for  not  less  than  two 


years  and  which  may  be  up  to  the  mi^Timiim 
provided  by  law  for  such  offense  for  which 
he  was  convicted.  The  imposition  or  execu- 
tion of  any  additional  sentence  pursuant  to 
this  section  shaU  not  be  suspended,  proba- 
tion shall  not  be  granted,  and  section  4202 
and  chapters  309,  311,  and  402  of  this  title 
shall  not  be  applicable  with  respect  to  such 
sentence,  nor  shaU  the  term  of  imprisonment 
Imposed  under  this  subsection  run  concur- 
rently with  any  term  of  Imprisonment  Im- 
posed for  the  commission  of  such  offense  for 
which  such  person  was  so  convicted. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  de- 
fendant is  a  repeat  offender  If  such  defend- 
ant has  previously  been  convicted  in  any 
court  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rloo.  a  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States,  any  political  subdivision,  or  any  de- 
partment, agency,  or  Instrumentality  there- 
of, for  any  offense  within  the  purview  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  committed  on  an 
occasion  different  from  the  alleged  violation 
referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
or  has  previously  been  convicted  In  any  State 
court  of  a  violation  of  a  State  law  involving 
murder  In  the  second  degree,  rape,  robbery, 
or  aggravated  assault. 

"(c)  A  conviction  shown  on  direct  or  col- 
lateral review  or  at  a  hearing  to  be  Invalid 
or  for  which  the  defendant  has  been  par- 
doned on  the  ground  of  Innocence  shall  be 
disregarded  for  purposes  of  this  section.". 

(b)  The  chapter  analysis  of  such  chapter 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"3579.  Additional  punishment  for  certain  re- 
peat offenders.". 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself. 

Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr. 

BiTRoicK.  Mr.  Leaht.  Mr.  Mon- 

DALE,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Javits, 

Mr.  Clmik,  and  Mr.  Young)  : 

S.  2960.  A  bill  to  provide  for  quarterly 

adjustments   in   the  support  price  for 

milk,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 

to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 

Forestry. 

LEGISLATION    NEEDED    TO     ESTABLISH     STABILITT 
IN    OUR    MILK     MARKETS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Senate  failed  in  its  attempt  to 
override  the  President's  veto  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  121,  a  bill  to  establish 
milk  support  prices  at  85  percent  of  par- 
ity with  a  quarterly  adjustment  of  those 
supports. 

At  that  time,  I  attempted  to  point  out 
to  this  body  the  importance  of  establish- 
ing some  stability  in  our  dairy  industry. 
We  have  seen  the  results  of  that  insta- 
bility over  the  last  few  years — the  con- 
tinued elimination  of  our  dairy  farmers 
in  ttie  face  of  sharply  rising  production 
costs  followed  by  growing  shortages  of 
dairy  products  and  rising  commodity 
prices. 

I  pointed  out  to  my  colleagues  that 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  121  would  have 
stabilized  consumer  prices  and  the  sup- 
ply of  dairy  products.  However,  as  a  re- 
sult of  misleading  cost  data  provided  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Pres- 
ident's veto  was  sustained. 

Another  factor  in  sustiiining  that  veto 
was  the  lobbying  effort  by  Secretary 
Butz.  He  indicated  that  he  was  prepared 
to  set  the  support  level  for  mUk  at  80 
percent  of  parity  on  April  1,  and  both  he 
and  the  President  indicated  their  plan 
to  establish  a  quarterly  review  proce- 
dure. 


I  can  recall  earlier  that  the  Depart- 
ment was  strongly  opposed  to  the  idea 
of  quarterly  reviews,  but  the  idea  now 
seems  to  have  caught  on  there.  The  bill 
I  am  introducing  will  test  whether  the 
Department  really  supports  quarterly  re- 
views and  at  not  less  than  80  percent  of 
parity. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  would  establish  the  milk  support 
level  at  80  percent  of  parity  and  with  a 
mandatory  quarterly  adjustment  of 
those  support  levels.  Joining  me  in  this 
effort  is  Senator  Gatloeo  Nelson  of 
Wisconsin — one  of  this  body's  most  elo- 
quent spokesmen  in  matters  of  agricul- 
ture and  dairying.  Also  joining  in  spon- 
soring are  Senators  Mondale,  McGovbrn, 
Leaht,  Stafford,  Burdick,  Javits,  Clark. 
and  Young. 

This  bill  will  give  some  small  measure 
of  predictability  to  our  dairy  farmers 
and  to  users  of  dairy  products.  It  will 
certainly  not  provide  a  fair  or  adequate 
return  to  our  farmers,  but  it  is  the  abso- 
lute Tn'Ttinnim  which  the  administration 
is  likely  to  accept.  I  would  urge  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  support  this 
measure,  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
Congress  would  overwhelmingly  pass  this 
bill. 


By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT: 

S.  2962.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  to  make  certain  considerations 
prior  to  the  closing  of  third-  and  fourth- 
class  post  ofiBces.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a 
large  percentage  of  the  18.290  third- 
and  fourth-class  post  offices  in  many 
small  communities  across  the  Uhlted 
States  are  in  danger  of  being  closed.  I 
have  introduced  legislation  today  that 
would  make  it  mandatory  for  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  to  take  a  hard  look  at 
these  facilities  before  they  are  elimi- 
nated. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  deny  that  the  Pos- 
tal Service  is  building  up  huge  deficits 
with  a  great  need  to  save  money  and 
increase  efficient  mail  delivery.  However, 
at  this  time,  if  the  P<etal  Service  fol- 
lowed the  recommendations  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  and  closed  all 
fourth  class  post  offices  and  one-half  of 
the  third  class  post  offices  at  a  projected 
savings  of  $100,000,000,  there  is  no 
assurance  that  all  aspects  of  a  rural  com- 
munity's needs  would  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration prior  to  a  decision  to  close. 

The  bill  would  require  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice to  consider  four  areas  in  suiditlon  to 
unprofltability  of  each  post  office.  These 
areas  are,  first,  the  number  of  individ- 
ual's served  by  the  post  office;  second, 
the  substantiality  of  the  loss  of  revenue 
to  the  Postal  Service  if  it  maintains  that 
post  office;  third,  the  proximity  of  an 
alternative  post  office,  the  energy  re- 
quirements of  individuals  traveling  to  the 
alternative  post  office  and  the  effect  on 
service  of  that  alternative  post  office: 
and  fourth,  the  economic  impact  on  the 
area  served  by  the  existing  postal  facility. 

Also,  in  order  to  keep  Congress  and 
all  other  interested  parties  informed  on 
potential  closings,  the  measure  requires 
the  Postal  Service  to  publish  notice  in 
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the  Federal  Register  within  30  days  of 
a  final  decision  to  close  and  at  least  30 
days  prior  to  the  Implementation  of  any 
actions  to  effect  such  a  closing. 

The  purpose  of  this  measure  Is  not  to 
prevent  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  from 
saving  money,  but  to  Insure  that  the  peo- 
ple of  small  communities  are  given  every 
fair  consideration.  At  this  time  eight 
small  post  ofQces  in  Pennsylvania  have 
been  notified  tliat  they  are  being  con- 
sidered for  closing.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  move  expeditiously  on 
this  Important  legislation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  list  of  the  States 
and  territories  and  their  post  offices  by 
class  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NUMBER  OF  POST  OFFICES  BY  STATE,  BY  CLASS  AS  OF 
JULY  1.  1974 


1 


Total 


*^'»"»- 7S  I3S  282  147 

Alask* 11  20  64  99 

*"»n» 37  60  SO  36 

*'•<*'«» 65  112  244  241 

California 405  279  346  105 

Colofado 4S  99  IM  111 

ConnectKut 105  92  50  2 

Delawar* 15  20  18  3 

District  of 

Columbia 1 

Plofida 140  "m 159 36' 

Georgia 121  151  277  103 

Hawaii 18  34  25 

l<faf'o 30  53  104  78 

IllinoiJ 264  338  534  U5 

IndiaiM 139  219  296  106 

Iowa 110  272  461  115 

|5^"M»; n  158  356  113 

Kentucky 70  134  319  771 

Louisiana 83  123  236  97 

**»in* 46  102  241  113 

!J»nf»nd 74  98  200  55 

MassachusMlb...  170  155  97  16 

Wichipn 207  271  340  45 

Minnesota 105  239  406  118 

Mississippi 74  103  205  91 

Missouri 118  198  426  234 

Montana 29  66  144  144 

Nabfasha 49  132  291  83 

Navada 15  15  40  24 

Naw  Hampshira..  37  72  US  18 

New  Jarsay 268  161  87  4 

New  Mexico 28  40  101  170 

New  York 386  479  643  127 

North  Carolina...  143  235  325  84 

North  OakoU 17  80  212  152 

Ohio 214  338  403  129 

Oklahom* 69  142  258  170 

O'tpn 66  94  141  61 

Ptnnsylvama 347  479  752  220 

Puerto  Rico 19  58  14  0 

Rhode  Island 18  21  u  3 

South  Carolina. . .  74  105  166  51 

South  Dakota 23  87  177  128 

Tann«a«t 101  117  255  112 

7.;«»» 266  361  559  343 

Utah 26  41  80  79 

VermonL 28  66  154  41 

Vifginia 107  163  356  289 

Virgin  Islands 3  2  0  0 

Washington 88  109  208  75 

West  Virginia 52  107  400  482 

Wisconsin 135  277  312  59 

Si^E.'",'.-    .A— -  23  20  59  70 

Pacific  Islands....  3  5  12 

Total S.230  7.471    12,190     6,100 

Note;  Classifltd  stations  and  branchts  as  of  Nov 
(latest  update  available): 
Classified  stations.... 

Classiliad  branches 


645 
194 
213 
662 
1,135 
412 
249 
56 

1 
466 

652 

77 

265 

1.281 
760 
958 
698 

1,294 
539 
502 
427 
438 
863 
868 
473 
976 
383 
555 
94 
245 
520 
339 

1,635 
787 
461 

1.084 
639 
362 

1.798 

91 

56 

396 

415 

585 

1,529 
226 
289 
915 
5 
480 

1,041 

783 

172 

11 


31,000 
1.  1973 


1,307 
2,63* 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  2963.  A  bill  to  authorize  construc- 
tion of  pumped-storage  power  facilities 
as  a  project  feature,  if  economically  fea- 
sible, at  Richard  B.  Russell  Dam  and 
Lake.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
Uc  Works. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  to  author- 
ize the  construction  of  jumper  storage 


power  facilities  as  a  project  feature,  if 
economically  feasible,  at  Richard  B.  Rus- 
sell Dam  and  Lake.  This  project,  formerly 
known  as  Trotters  Shoals,  is  a  hydroelec- 
tric impoundment  now  under  construc- 
tion through  the  US.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers on  the  Savannah  River  between 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

Congress  authorized  this  particular 
hydroelectric  project  in  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1966  (Public  Law  89-789) ,  and 
It  has  been  in  the  planning  stages  for 
over  a  decade.  Tlie  final  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  was  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  of  May  31,  1974.  In  Au- 
gList  1974,  the  Corps  began  acquiring 
land  for  the  project,  and  construction  of 
access  roads  and  other  Government  facil- 
ities has  begun.  Congress  has  appropri- 
ated $6.6  million  for  the  project  during 
fiscal  year  1976  and  the  transition  quar- 
ter. President  Ford's  fiscal  year  1977 
budget  request  contains  an  additional 
$10.3  million  for  continued  construction. 
Total  project  cost  is  currently  estimated 
at  $231  million,  with  completion  expected 
in  1982. 

As  authorized  in  the  1966  Flood  Con- 
trol Act,  the  Richard  B.  Russell  facility 
was  to  be  a  conventional,  once-through 
hydroelectric  generating  plant  capable 
of  producing  300.000  kilowatts  of  energy 
per  year,  mainly  to  meet  peaking  capac- 
ity power  requirements  in  the  Southeast. 
In  addition  to  these  power  benefits  of 
over  $10  million  annually,  the  26,650-acre 
lake  is  estimated  to  eventually  provide 
water-related  recreation  to  over  4 
million  persons  a  year.  Other  significant 
benefits  of  the  project  will  be  flood  con- 
trol, water  supply,  and  area  redevelop- 
ment. Even  though  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion has  jumped  considerably  from  the 
original  1966  estimate  of  $78.7  million, 
the  project  still  enjoys  a  very  favorable 
benefit  to  cost  ratio  of  approximately 
2tol. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  growing  feel- 
ing among  knowledgeable  persons  that 
the  benefits  of  the  Richard  B.  Russell 
project  would  be  significantly  enhanced 
by  the  addition  of  pumped  storage  facil- 
ities, a  feature  which  must  be  specifically 
authorized  by  Congress. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  Is  currently  studying  the 
feasibility  of  pumped  storage,  with  a 
view  toward  possible  presentation  of  such 
a  request  to  Congress  within  the  next  few 
months.  Preliminary  studies  indicate 
that,  while  the  project  is  firmly  Justified 
without  pumped  storage  facilities,  the 
addition  of  foiu-  75,000-kilowatt  pumped 
storage  units  to  the  300.000-kilowatt 
conventional  plant  now  under  construc- 
tion woiild  double  the  potential  power 
output  of  the  plan  and  make  it  even  more 
economically  worthwhile. 

Both  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
and  the  Southeastern  Power  Administra- 
tion are  on  record  in  favor  of  adding 
pumped  storage  units  to  the  Richard 
B.  Russell  project.  Furthermore,  since 
this  project  is  to  be  situated  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  existing  Clark  Hill  hydroelec- 
tric impoundment.  It  Is  felt  that  pumped 
storage  would  be  logical  engineering 
feature. 

Coupled  with  oxygen  Injection  in  the 
existing  Hartwell  Lake  upriver  from  the 


Richard  B.  RusseU  site,  ptmiped  storage 
facilities  below  the  Russell  Dam  could 
also  improve  trout  fishery  conditions 
throughout  the  Russell  Lake. 

Comprehensive  environmental  studies 
on  the  effects  of  adding  pumped  storage 
units  to  the  project  are  currently  under- 
way. An  appropriate  supplement  to  the 
project's  Environmental  Impact  State- 
ment Is  expected  to  be  filed  with  Uie 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  on  or 
about  June  1,  1976.  This  information  will 
enable  Congress  to  make  a  more  In- 
formed decision  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  closely  examined 
much  of  the  reams  of  information  and 
the  many  divergent  views  that  have  been 
expressed  concerning  this  project  during 
the  past  decade.  While  I  recognize  that 
there  will  be  some  adverse  environmental 
impact  from  the  Richard  B.  Russell  proj- 
ect, I  remain  convinced  that  these  un- 
desirable effects  will  be  minimal  com- 
pared to  the  advantages  of  energy  pro- 
duction, recreational  opportunities,  and 
Increased  employment  generated  by  con- 
struction. 

Since  the  electric  power  will  be  pro- 
duced from  the  energy  of  falling  water, 
the  project  will  expend  neither  fossil 
fuels  nor  nuclear  materials  which  are  in 
short  supply.  Even  without  pumped  stor- 
age units,  it  is  estimated  that  the  project 
will  produce  electricity  valued  at  more 
than  $800  million — based  on  January 
1975  values — during  the  50-year  payout 
period.  The  fuel  equivalent  of  this  elec- 
tric power  will  be  224.6  billion  cubic  feet 
of  natural  gas,  or  40.6  million  barrels  of 
oil,  or  10.2  million  tons  of  coal. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  addition  of 
four  pumped  storage  units  as  a  project 
feature  will  approximately  double  the 
potential  energy  output  of  the  project. 
Anticipating  that  studies  now  imderway 
will  support  this  additional  feature  as 
being  economically  feasible  and  environ- 
mentally desirable,  I  am  now  introducing 
this  authorizing  legislation. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
substantial  progress  has  been  made  in 
alleviating  other  potential  problems  sur- 
rounding the  Richard  B.  Russell  project. 
In  response  to  requests  by  myself.  South 
Carolina  Oov.  James  B.  Edwards,  and 
others,  the  corps  has  agreed  to  make 
every  effort  to  minimize  the  amount  of 
land  acquired  as  a  buffer  zone  aroimd 
the  project.  Furthermore,  the  corps  has 
indicated  a  willingness  to  acc(Hnmodate 
conununlties  and  industries  who  may 
wish  to  obtain  water  from  the  proposed 
lake. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  corps  is 
working  on  techniques  to  improve  the 
dissolved  oxygen  content  of  this  planned 
reservoir  and  other  existing  lakes  on  the 
Savannah  River.  If  the  full  recreational 
potential  of  these  lakes  Is  to  be  realized, 
water  quality  conditions  must  be  suitable 
for  maintenance  of  fisheries.  Further- 
more, the  corps  Is  funding  a  wildlife 
mitigation  study  now  being  conducted  by 
the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service.  All 
of  these  are  positive  steps  which,  together 
with  the  addition  of  pumped  storage  pow- 
er units,  will  insure  that  the  Richard  B. 
Russell  project  best  serves  the  public 
interest. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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sent  that  the  bill  be  printed  In  the 

RiCORO. 

Tliere  being  on  objectioii.  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro,  as 
follows: 

S.  2963 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
RepreaentaUves  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  Richard  B. 
Bussell  Dam  and  Lake  (formerly  Trotters 
Shoals)  on  the  Savannah  Hlver.  South  Caio- 
lina  and  Qeorgla,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1966  (Public  Law  89-789),  Is 
hereby  modified  to  provide  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Is  authorized  to  study  and  Include 
pumped-storage  power  as  a  project  purpose, 
If  feasible. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  2964.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  continu- 
ing program  of  shoreline  erosion  preven- 
tion at  Clark  Hill  Lake,  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  author- 
ize the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers — 
Civil  Works  Section — to  undertake  a  con- 
tinuing program  of  shoreline  erosion  pre- 
vention at  Clark  Hill  Lake,  which  is  a 
hydroelectric  Impoundment  on  the 
Savannah  River  between  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia. 

This  bill  would  give  the  Corps  author- 
ity to  construct,  operate  and  maintain 
both  Interim  emergency  measures  and 
permanent  devices,  as  are  deemed  neces- 
sary to  protect  private  lands  lying  inland 
from  Federal  lands  bordering  Clark  Hill 
Lake,  which  are  seriously  damaged  or 
threatened  by  erosion  from  wind  and 
wave  action  and  water  level  fluctuations 
on  the  lake.  It  is  intended  that  this  proj- 
ect serve  as  an  experimental  model  for 
determining  the  effectiveness  of  shore- 
line erosion  preventive  methods  and  their 
applicability  to  similar  problem  areas  on 
other  public  lakes.  Corps  officials  have 
tentatively  estimated  that  this  prototsrpe 
project  would  cost  approximately 
$150,000. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and 
others  who  are  not  familiar  with  Clark 
Hill  Lake,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that 
this  hydroelectric  impoundment  was  con- 
structed as  a  public  project  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  The  project  was  completed 
in  the  early  1950's,  and  the  lake  covers 
some  70,000  acres  in  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  Originally,  the  Corps  owned  a 
buffer  strip  around  the  lake  up  to  a  mini- 
mum elevation  contour  of  346  feet — 16 
feet  above  the  normal  elevation  of  the 
lake.  However,  in  many  cases  the  Corps 
had  purchased  additional  lands  back 
from  the  lake,  which  were  later  leased  to 
persons  desiring  to  build  lakefront  cot- 
tages. 

Then,  with  the  passage  of  Public  Law 
84-999  in  August  1956,  the  corps  al- 
lowed the  lessees  who  had  constructed 
cottages  in  the  prescribed  area  to  pur- 
chase their  lots,  leaving  a  publicLv 
owned  buffer  of  vanring  widtta  between 
the  normal  lake  level  and  the  346-foot 
elevation  contour. 

These  lakefront  homeowners  pur- 
chased their  lots  in  good  faith,  not  sus- 
pecting that  the  property  for  which  they 


had  pcdd  the  U.S.  Government  a  fab- 
market  price  would  be  gravely  threat- 
ened by  the  processes  of  shoreline  ero- 
sion more  than  a  decade  later.  Over  the 
years,  the  action  of  the  wind,  waves,  and 
water  level  fluctuations  has  significantly 
reduced  and,  in  a  few  cases,  completely 
eliminated  the  remaining,  piiblicly  owned 
buffer  zone  between  the  normal  lake 
level  and  adjoinbig  private  property. 
If  effective  corrective  action  is  not 
taken  soon,  not  only  will  the  remaining 
buffer  area  be  lost,  but  also  these  private 
landowners  will  be  forced  to  spend  exor- 
bitant sums  of  money  to  protect  their 
property.  This  situation  threatens  to  be- 
come much  more  than  a  substantial  fi- 
nancial loss  and/or  expense  to  private 
landowners.  It  also  constitutes  a  safety 
hazard  to  the  public  using  the  shoreline, 
results  in  a  loss  in  the  recreational  po- 
tential of  the  lake  and  surrounding  area, 
and  is  detrimental  to  water  quality  and 
aquatic  wildlife  because  of  sUtation. 

At  present,  the  corps  reports  that  ap- 
proximately 33  lots  on  the  South  Caro- 
lina side  of  Clark  Hill  Lake  are  most 
seriously  affected  by  shoreline  erosion — 
because  the  prevailing  winds  blow  across 
the  lake  from  the  Georgia  side,  only  the 
South  Carolina  shore  is  threatened  at 
present.  The  experimental  program  en- 
visioned in  this  legislation  would  con- 
front the  erosion  problem  on  only  a  few 
of  these  lots  where  the  situation  is  most 
critical.  Corps  officials  have  advised  me 
that  it  will  be  far  less  expensive  to  imder- 
take  protective  measures  for  these  lots 
now,  whUe  the  work  can  be  done  pri- 
marily on  public  land.  If  the  situation 
is  allowed  to  deteriorate  further  until  all 
the  public  buffer  zone  is  eroded  away,  it 
will  be  far  more  expensive  and  more 
difficult  to  halt  these  erosion  processes. 

The  corps  is  now  in  the  process  of  pre- 
paring a  report  of  its  recommendations 
for  coping  with  these  problems  on  an 
Immediate  and  longer  term  basis.  It  is 
felt  that  this  experimental  program  will 
provide  valuable  information  to  help  us 
determine  the  best  means  of  dealing  with 
lakefront  shoreline  erosion  in  other 
areas.  The  Shoreline  Demonstration 
Control  Act  of  1974  (section  54  of  Public 
Law  93-251)  authorized  a  limited  num- 
ber of  shoreline  demonstration  projects 
on  ocean  beaches,  bays,  and  inland 
waterways.  However,  corps  officials  have 
interpreted  this  legislative  authority  as 
not  allowing  them  to  undertake  such 
projects  on  inland  lakes  and  reservoirs. 
Hence,  I  am  introducing  this  bill  to 
clarify  and  broaden  corps  authority  in 
tills  respect. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  public  has 
a  definite  interest  in  seeing  tliat  an  ex- 
perimental effort  such  as  this  is  under- 
taken while  it  can  be  done  at  minimum 
expense.  Granted,  this  effort  will  have 
immediate  benefits  for  a  few,  but,  in  a 
larger  sense,  it  will  help  us  find  the  best 
answer  for  dealing  with  a  serious  prob- 
lem that  confronts  many  throughout  the 
Nation.  I  hope  that  Congress  will  view 
tills  proposal  from  the  larger,  futuristic 
perspective  and  take  prompt  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2964 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
authorization  for  the  Clark  HIU  Lake  project. 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  provided  in  Sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Act  of  December  22. 1944  (Pub- 
lic Law  534.  78tb  Congress)  is  amended  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
to  develop  and  Implement,  at  Federal  ex- 
pense, a  continuing  program  of  shoreline 
erosion  prevention  at  the  Clark  Hill  Lake 
project  including  the  construction,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  such  Interim  emer- 
gency meas\ires  and  permanent  devices  as  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary to  protect  private  lands  adjacent  to  Fed- 
eral lands  at  the  lake  damaged  or  threatened 
by  erosion  due  to  wind  and  wave  action  on 
the  lake  and  fluctuation  of  its  water  level: 
Provided,  That  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  any  such  work  to  protect  private  lands, 
the  owners  of  the  lands  shall  provide  without 
cost  to  the  United  States  all  easements  and 
rights-of-way  which  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  conduct  the 
work. 

Sec.  2.  There  are  authm-ized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  siuns  as  are  necessary  to  oon< 
duct  the  program  authorized  by  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  STENNIS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Thxtrmond)  (by  request) : 

S.  2965.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1977.  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  ves- 
sels, tracked  combat  vetiicles,  torpedoes, 
and  other  weapons,  and  research,  devel- 
opment, test  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  for  each  ac- 
tive duty  components  and  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  of  civilian  per- 
sonnel of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  to  authorize  the  military  training 
student  loads  and  for  other  piuopses; 
and 

S.  2966.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1978.  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  ves- 
sels, tracked  combat  veiiicles,  torpedoes, 
and  other  weapons,  and  research,  devel- 
opment, test  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strenjrth  for  each  ac- 
tive duty  component  and  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  of  civilian  per- 
sonnel of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  to  authorize  the  militar:^'  training 
student  loads  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, for  myself  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thttrmond), 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  during 
the  fiscal  year  1977  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development,  test 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  for  each  active  duty  component 
and  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Re- 
serve component  of  the  Armed  Forces 
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and  of  civilian  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  to  authorize  the 
military  training  student  loads  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Also,  I  introduce,  by  request,  for  my- 
self and  the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  ,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1978.  However.  I  want  to  point  out 
that  the  committee  does  not  have  any 
plans  at  this  time  for  considering  the 
fiscal  year  1978  bill  along  with  the  fiscal 
year  1977  bill. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
of  transmittal  requesting  consideration 
of  these  legislative  measures  and  ex- 
plaining their  purpose  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oeneral  Counsel  or  the 

Obpaktmcnt  or  DErENsz, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  22,  1976. 
Hon.  Nelson  O.  Rocketellxb, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  forwarded 
herewith  legrlsUtion  "To  authorize  appropri- 
ations during  the  Oscal  year  1977.  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength  for 
each  active  duty  component  and  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  of  civilian  person- 
nel of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  to 
authorize  the  military  training  student  loads 
and  for  other  purposes." 

We  are  also  submitting  herewith,  as  sep- 
arate legislation,  a  similar  request  for  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1978. 

These  proposals  are  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  legislative  program  for  the 
94th  Congress  and  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  has  advised  that  enactment  of 
the  proposals  would  be  In  accordance  with 
the  program  of  the  President.  These  pro- 
posals are  being  sent  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House. 

The  enclosed  request  for  FT  1977  super- 
sedes the  prevlou.<;  request  for  that  fiscal  year 
which  was  submitted  as  part  of  the  same 
draft  bill  as  the  FY  1976  appropriation  auth- 
orization request.  Because  Congress  did  not 
act  on  the  FT  1977  portion  of  that  draft  bill 
and  In  order  to  update  our  original  request 
to  make  necessary  changes  reflecting,  for 
example.  Conpre»slonal  action  In  our  1978 
request,  we  believe  It  Is  appropriate  to  re- 
submit the  proposed  Department  of  Defense 
authorization  legislation  for  fiscal  year  1977. 
Title  I  provides  procurement  authoriza- 
tion for  the  mUlUrv  departments  and  De- 
fens©  agencies  In  amounts  equal  to  new 
obllgatlonal  authority  Ircluded  In  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

Title  n  provides  for  the  authorization  of 
each  Pf  the  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation  appropriations  for  the  military 
departments  and  the  Defense  agencies  In 
amounts  to  n*>w  obllpatlonal  authoritv  In- 
cluded in  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
ye»r  1977. 

Title  III  of  the  proposal  orescrlbes  the  end 
comoonent  of  the  Armed  Forces  as  required 
by  section  138(c)  (1)  of  Mtle  10,  United  States 
Code,  In  the  numbers  nrovlded  for  by  new 
obllgatlonal  authority  and  appropriations  re- 
que'-ted  in  these  components  in  the  Presi- 
dent'^ budget  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

Title  IV  of  the  propcsal  provides  for  aver- 
age strengths  of  the  Selected  Reserves  of 
each  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces 


as  required  by  section  138(b)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  In  the  numbers  provided 
for  by  new  obllgatlonal  authority  and  appro- 
priations requested  for  these  components 
In  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

Title  V  of  the  proposal  provides  for  clvUlan 
personnel  end  strengths  for  each  component 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  as  required  by 
section  138(c)  (2)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  In  the  numbers  provided  for  by  new 
obllgatlonal  authcrity  In  appropriations  re- 
quested for  the  Department  of  Defense  In 
the  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

Title  VI  of  the  proposal  provides  for  the 
average  military  training  student  loads  as  re- 
quired by  secUon  138(d)(1)  of  tlUe  10, 
United  States  Code,  In  the  numbers  pro- 
vided for  this  pxirpose  In  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

In  accordance  with  the  Budget  Ck)ntrol  Act 
of  1974,  we  are  also  submitting,  in  the  form 
of  a  separate  bill,  authorization  for  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1978.  The  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorization  request  has 
six  titles  which  are  comparable  to  those  re- 
quested for  FY  1977.  The  amounts  requested 
for  FT  1978  authorizations  reflect,  of  course, 
the  presently  anticipated  budget  require- 
ments for  that  fiscal  year. 

Arms  control  Impact  statements  as  most 
recently  required  by  section  36  of  the  Arms 
Ck>ntrol  and  Disarmament  Act,  as  amended, 
are  being  prepared  for  appropriate  selected 
programs  and  will  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress as  soon  as  possible. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  A.  Wilxt. 


By  Mr.  STENNIS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Thtjrmond)  (by  request) : 

S.  2967.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

Mr,  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, for  myself  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  .  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  authorize  certain  construction  at 
military  installations  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
of  transmittal  requesting  consideration 
of  this  bill  and  explaining  its  purpose  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Secretart  or  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  S,  1S79. 
Hon.  Nelson  D.  Rocketeller, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  la  forwarded 
herewith  a  draft  of  legislation  "To  authorize 
certain  construction  at  mUltary  Installations 
and  for  other  purposes." 

This  proposal  Is  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  legislative  program  for  FY  1977. 
The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  on 
January  23.  1976  advised  that  Its  enactment 
would  be  In  accordance  with  the  program  of 
the  President. 

Appropriations  In  support  of  Titles  I 
through  VII  of  this  legislation  are  provided 
for  In  the  Budget  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment few  the  FY  1977. 

Titles  I,  n.  III.  and  IV  of  this  proposal 
would  authorize  $1,938,296,000  In  new  con- 
struction for  requirements  of  the  Active 
Forces,  of  which  $616,500,000  are  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army;  $526,913,000  for  the 
Department  of  the  Navy;  $730,233,000  for  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force;  and  $64,650,000 
for  the  Deferse  Agencies. 

Title  V  contains  legislative  recommenda- 
tions considered  necessary  to  Implement  the 


Department  of  Defense  family  bousing  pro- 
gram and  authorizes  $1,303,847,000  for  costs 
of  that  program  for  FY  1977. 

Title  VI  contains  General  Provisions  gen- 
erally appUcable  to  the  MUltary  Construction 
Program. 

Title  vn  totaling  $127,072,000  would  au- 
thorize construction  for  the  Guard  and 
Reserve  Forces,  of  which  $40,817,000  is  for 
the  Army  National  Guard;  $37,655,000  for  the 
Army  Reserve:  $15.  300,000  for  the  Naval  and 
Marine  Corps  Reserves;  $24,300,000  for  the 
Air  National  Guard;  and  $9,000,000  for  the 
Air  Force  Reserve.  These  authorizations  are 
In  lump  sum  amounts  and  wlU  be  utilized  In 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  chapter 
133.  title  10.  United  States  Code. 

Title  vm  contains  authorizations  for  FY 
1978  military  construction  totaling  $3,783,- 
614,000.  This  authorization  Includes  $885,- 
800,000  for  the  Department  of  the  Army; 
$639,649,000  for  the  Department  of  the  Navy; 
$618,800,000  for  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force;  $145,800,000  for  the  Defense  Agencies; 
$1,340,865,000  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
family  housing  .  ■■d  homeowners  assistance 
programs;  and  $152,700,000  for  the  Guard 
and  Reserve  Forces,  of  which  $48,000,000  Is 
for  the  Army  National  Guard;  $46,900,000 
for  the  Army  Reserve;  $21,200,000  for  the 
Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserves;  $26,600- 
000  for  the  Air  National  Guard;  and  $10,- 
000.000  for  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  The 
amounts  requested  for  FY  1978  authoriza- 
tions reflect,  of  course,  the  presently  antic- 
ipated budget  requirements  for  that  fiscal 
year. 

Additionally,  Included  In  Title  I,  pursuant 
to  last  year's  amendment  to  section  138  of 
tlUe  10,  United  States  Code  Is  authorization 
for  construction  of  production  base  suppori 
at  Army  Ammunition  Facilities,  for  which 
appropriations  are  being  requested  In  the 
DoD  Appropriation  Act. 

The  projects  which  would  be  authorized  by 
this  proposal  have  been  reviewed  to  deter- 
mine If  environmental  Impact  statements  are 
required  In  accordance  with  Public  Law  91- 
190.  Required  environmental  statsments  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Military 
Departments. 

Arms  control  Impact  statements  as  most 
recently  required  by  section  36  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act,  as  amended, 
will  be  prepared  and  furnished  as  soon  as 
possible  If  It  Is  determined  that  any  of  the 
authorization  sought  In  this  legislation  Is 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  that  section. 
Sincerely, 

William  P.  Clements,  Jr., 

Deputy. 
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By  Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Bellmon,  and  Mr.  Hat- 
riKLO) : 

S.  2968.  A  bill  to  restore  Federal  recog- 
nition of  certain  Indian  tribes,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  restore 
Federal  recognition  to  certain  Indian 
tribes  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

During  the  1950's,  several  Indian 
tribes  over  the  country  were  caught  in 
the  termination  policy  enunciated  by  the 
83d  Congress  when  it  adopted  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  108.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  under  onus  of  this 
policy,  established  a  priority  listing  of 
tribes  for  whom  Federal  recognition 
would  no  longer  be  given.  Unfortunately, 
small  tribes  that  possessed  but  limited 
por.tical  influence  were  included  among 
tribes  to  be  terminated.  Four  such 
tribes— Peoria,  Ottawa.  Wyandotte,  and 


Modoc — are  located  in  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa. 

The  act  of  August  13,  1954  (68  Stat. 
718) ,  directed  that  the  Federal  trust  re- 
lationship with  the  Klamath  and  Modoc 
Tribes  and  the  Yahooskln  Band  of  Snake 
Indians  be  terminated  within  7  years 
from  that  date.  The  trust  relationship 
with  the  Peoria  and  Ottawa  Indians  was 
terminated  by  direction  of  the  acts  of 
August  2,  1959  (70  Stat.  973)  and  Au- 
gust 3,  1959  (70  Stat.  963),  respectively. 
The  act  of  August  1,  1956  (70  Stat.  893) 
directed  the  termination  of  the  trust  re- 
lationship with  the  Wyandotte  Tribe 
upon  the  transfer  of  all  tribal  assets. 
Inability  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
to  dispose  of  a  small  W3?andotte  burial 
tract  within  the  limits  of  Kansas  City, 
Kans.,  has  prevented  this  provision  from 
becoming  effective. 

All  of  the  subject  tribes  have  adopted 
resolutions.  Individually  as  tribes  and 
collectively  as  an  intertribal  council,  re- 
questing that  Federal  recognition  be 
restored  to  them.  Although  legislative 
reports  on  the  termination  acts  indicate 
that  termination  of  these  tribes  was  im- 
posed at  the  expressed  wishes  of  the 
tribes  involved,  there  has  been  conten- 
tion that  tribal  leaders  were  coerced  by 
overzealous  departmental  representa- 
tives into  accepting  termination.  The 
Peoria  and  Ottawa  Tribes  imply  in  their 
reinstatement  request  that  termination 
was  sold  to  them  with  the  understand- 
ing that  their  pending  tribal  claims 
would  be  expeditiously  concluded  upon 
tribal  concurrence  to  be  included  among 
tribes  to  be  terminated.  These  tribes  fur- 
ther point  out  that  the  termination  pro- 
gram for  their  respective  tribes  was  en- 
dorsed by  their  respective  busbiess  com- 
mittee only  and  the  adult  membership 
of  the  tribes  was  not  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  wishes  with  re- 
gard to  the  termination  question. 

The  four  tribes  that  this  legislation 
will  affect,  have  felt  a  distinct  loss  of 
Identity,  both  as  individuals  and  as  a 
tribe  and/or  group,  as  a  result  of  being 
terminated.  Congre.«!s  itself  has  acknowl- 
edged that  termination  has  worked  ad- 
versely for  individual  and  group  develop- 
ment. Further.  It  has  shown  its  recep- 
tiveness  to  a  change  in  policy  from  one 
of  termination  to  one  of  self-determina- 
tion by  its  enactment  of  Public  Law  93- 
197.  the  Menominee  Re.storation  Act.  and 
Public  Law  93-638.  Indian  Self-Deter- 
mination and  Educational  Assistance 
Act. 

As  individuals,  members  of  these  four 
tribes  have  lost  eligibility  for  a  consid- 
erable number  of  beneficial  programs. 
Thpse  tribes  are  requesting  re1r>stAt^- 
ment  only  for  purposes  of  establishinR 
elioribility  for  Federal.  State,  and  local 
propr<tms  for  Indians.  They  are  not  ask- 
ing that  any  tribal  or  individual  lands 
be  taken  from  the  tax  roll  and  put  under 
trust.  They  are  very  eager  to  again  be 
federally  recomlzed  so  they  may  work 
toward  self-determination  at  the  speed 
they  choose.  Enactment  of  the  legisla- 
tion I  am  introducing  today  would  give 
thpm  that  opportunity. 

The  Peorias.  Ottawas.  Wyandottes, 
and  Modocs  are  supported  in  their  de- 
sire for  and  efforts  to  achieve  Federal 


recognition  by  the  Governor  of  Okla- 
homa, members  of  the  Oklahoma  State 
Legislature,  other  Oklahoma  Indian 
tribes,  and  the  local  units  of  government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  sup- 
porting documents  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2968 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Indian  Tribal  Res- 
toration Act  of  1976. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Federal  recognition  is  hereby 
extended  or  confirmed  with  respect  to  the 
Wyandotte  Indian  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  the 
Ottawa  Indian  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  and  the 
Peoria  Indian  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Acts  repealed  by  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  notwithstanding. 

(b)  The  foUowlng  Acts  are  hereby  re- 
pealed— 

(1)  The  Act  of  August  1,  1956  (70  Stat. 
893)  126  U.S.C.  791-807]  relating  to  the 
Wyandotte  Tribe; 

(2)  The  Act  of  August  2,  1956  (70  Stat. 
937)  [25  U.S.C.  821-826)  relating  to  the 
Peoria  Tribe;  and 

(3)  The  Act  of  August  3,  1956  (70  Stat. 
963)  [25  U.S.C.  841-853]  relating  to  the  Ot- 
tawa Tribe. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  reinstated  all  rights 
and  privileges  of  each  of  the  tribes  described 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  their 
members  under  Federal  treaty,  statute,  (v 
otherwise  which  may  have  been  diminished 
or  lost  pursuant  to  the  Act  relating  to  them 
which  is  repealed  by  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
diminish  any  rights  or  privileges  enjoyed  by 
each  of  such  tribes  or  their  members  now 
or  prior  to  enactment  of  such  Act,  under 
Federal  treaty,  statute,  or  otherwise,  which 
are  not  lncon.slstent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

(d)  Except  as  specifically  provided  in  this 
Act,  nothing  conta'ned  in  this  Act  shall  alter 
any  property  rights  or  obligations,  any  con- 
tractual rights  or  obligations,  including  ex- 
isting fishing  rights,  or  any  obligation  for 
taxes  already  levied. 

Sec.  3  (a)  (1)  The  Modoc  Indian  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma  Is  hereby  recognized  as  a  tribe  of 
Indians  residing  In  Oklahoma  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  June  26.  1936  (49  Stat. 
1967),  as  amended  [25  U.S.C.  501-509)  are 
hereby  extended  to  such  Tribe  and  Its  mem- 
bers. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
promptly  offer  the  said  Modoc  Tribe  assist- 
ance to  aid  them  In  organizing  under  sec- 
tion 3  of  said  Act  of  June  26,  1936  [25  U.S.C. 
503). 

(2)  The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  August 
13.  1954  (68  Stat.  718)  [25  U.S.C.  534-564wj 
hereafter  shall  not  apply  to  the  Modoc  Tribe 
of  Oklahoma  or  Its  members  except  for  any 
right  to  share  In  the  proceeds  of  any  claim 
against  the  United  States  as  provided  in  sec- 
tions 6(c)  and  21  of  said  Act,  as  amended 
[25U.S.C.  564e(c)  and564tl. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
promptly  offer  the  Ottawa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma 
and  the  Peoria  Tribe  of  O!ilahoma  assistance 
to  aid  them  in  reorganizing  iinder  section  3 
of  the  Act  of  June  26,  1936  (49  Stat.  1967) 
[25  U.S.C.  503]  which  Act  Is  reextended  to 
them  and  their  members  by  this  Act. 

(c)  The  validity  of  the  organization  of  the 
Wyandotte  Indian  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  under 
section  3  of  the  Act  of  June  26,  1936  (49 
Stat.  1967)  (25  UJS.C.  503 1  and  the  con- 
tinued application  of  said  Act  to  such  tribe 
and  Its  members  is  hereby  confirmed. 

Sec.  4(a)  It  is  hereby  declared  that  en- 
actment of  this  Act  fulfills  the  reqtilrements 


of  the  first  proviso  In  section  2  of  the  Act 
of  January  2,  1975  (38  Stet.  1920,  1921)  with 
respect  to  the  Wyandotte  Tribe  of  Oklahoma, 
the  Ottawa  Tribe  of  Okluiioma,  and  the 
Peoria  Tribe  of  Oklahoma. 

(b)  It  is  hereby  declared  that  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Modoc  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  as  pro- 
vided in  section  3(a)  of  this  Act  shall  fulfill 
the  requirements  of  the  second  proviso  In 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  January  2,  1975  (88 
Stat.  1920,  1921). 

(c)  Promptly  after  organization  of  the 
Modoc  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  publish  a  notice  of  such 
fstct  in  the  Federal  Register  including  a 
statement  that  such  organization  completes 
fulfillment  of  the  requirements  of  the  pro- 
visos in  section  2  of  the  Act  of  January  2, 
1975  (88  Stat.  1920,  1921)  and  that  the  land 
described  in  section  1  of  said  Act  Is  held  In 
trust  by  the  United  States  for  the  eight 
tribes  named  In  said  Act. 

Sec.  5.  The  Wyandotte,  Ottawa,  Peoria,  and 
Modoc  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  and  their  mem- 
bers shall  be  entitled  to  participate  in  the 
programs  and  services  provided  by  the  United 
States  to  Indians  because  of  their  status  as 
Indians,  including  but  not  limited  to  those 
under  the  Act  of  November  2.  1921  (42  Stat. 
208)  [25  U.S.C.  131  and  for  purposes  of  the 
Act  of  August  16,  1957  (71  Stet.  370)  [42 
U5.C.  2006-2005F].  The  memljers  of  such 
tribes  shall  be  deemed  to  be  Indians  for 
which  hospital  and  medical  care  was  being 
provided  by  or  at  the  expense  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  on  August  16,  1957. 


Peoria  Indian  Tribe  or  Oklahoma 
Resolution 

Whereas,  the  Peoria  Tribe  of  Tntjianff  of 
Oklahoma  was  terminated  by  Public  Law  921, 
84th  Congress,  to  become  effective  August  2, 
1959,  and. 

Whereas,  the  Peoria  Tribe  of  Indians  of 
Oklahoma  assumed  that  rapid  legislation 
would  provide  for  the  settlement  of  all  Just 
claims  against  the  Federal  Government  and. 

Whereas,  these  claims  have  not  been  set- 
tled to  date  and. 

Whereas,  members  of  our  tribe  have  not 
been  eligible  to  receive  asslstence  under  the 
programs  of  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  nor 
the  Department  of  Indian  Health  during  this 
entire  period  of  time  and. 

Whereas,  the  original  meeting  concerning 
the  termination  of  the  tribe  was  with  the 
Business  Committee  of  the  tribe  and  the 
tribe,  by  majority  vote,  were  not  allowed  to 
participate  in  this  decision  and. 

Whereas,  Indian  citizens  of  other  tribes 
wtthln  this  locale  have  been  enjoying  the 
aclvantages  of  heilth  services,  educational  op- 
portunities, and  business  loans  or  guarantees 
and. 

Whereas,  this  tribe  feels  that  the  total 
termination  of  this  tribe  was  an  enfrlnge- 
ment  upon  the  civil  rights  of  individual 
members. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Peoria 
Tribe  of  Indians  of  Oklahoma  in  meeting  as- 
sembled in  the  home  of  Chief  Rodney  Ar- 
ette.  Tulsa,  Ov-lnhoma,  on  this  19th  day  of 
Seoternber,  1973.  passed  this  resolution  ap- 
r)»aMn<;  to  the  official  representatives  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  reinstate  those 
members  appearing  on  the  termination  role 
and  their  descendants  into  their  original 
status  prior  to  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
921  of  the  84th  Congress.  It  is  felt  by  all  con- 
cerned that  this  Act  was  an  Injustice  to  this 
tribe  and  we  appeal  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  this  reinstatement  which  would 
allow  members  of  our  tribe  to  receive  the 
services  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
the  Department  of  Indian  Health.  Inasmuch 
as  there  would  be  no  requirement  to  rein- 
state any  Itmd  into  trust  status  as  a  result 
of  this  enactment,  it  is  felt  that  this  pro- 
cedure would  permit  members  of  this  tribe 
and  our  Tribal  Business  Committee  to  work 
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toward  self-determination  at  the  speed  we 
cbooee. 


Ottawa 


0KI.Aa01CA 


Indian    Tubs    or 

RSSOLXmON 

Whereas,  the  Ottawa  Tribe  of  Indians  of 
Oklahoma  was  terminated  by  Public  Law 
943,  84th  Congress,  to  become  effective  Au- 
gust 3,  1959,  and. 

Whereas,  the  Ottawa  Tribe  of  Indliuis  of 
OUahoma  assumed  that  rapid  legislation 
would  provide  for  the  settlement  of  all  Just 
claims  against  the  Federal  Government  and. 
Whereas,  these  claims  have  not  been  settled 
to  date  and. 

Whereas,  members  of  our  tribe  have  not 
been  eligible  to  receive  assistance  under  the 
programs  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
nor  the  Department  of  Indian  Health  during 
this  entire  period  of  time  and. 

Whereas,  the  original  meeting  concerning 
the  termination  of  the  tribe  was  with  the 
Business  Committee  of  the  tribe  and  the 
tribe,  by  majority  vote,  were  not  allowed  to 
participate  In  this  decision  and. 

Whereas.  Indian  citizens  of  other  tribes 
within  this  locale  have  been  enjoying  the 
advantages  of  health  services,  educational 
opportunities,  and  business  loans  or  guaran- 
tees and. 

Whereas,  this  tribe  feels  that  the  total 
termination  of  this  tribe  was  an  enfrlnge- 
ment  upon  the  civil  rights  of  Individual 
members. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Ottawa 
Tribe  of  Indians  of  Oklahoma  In  meeting 
assembled  in  the  Community  Room  of  the 
Courthouse,  Ottawa  County,  Miami.  Okla- 
homa, on  this  26th  day  of  May.  1973.  passed 
this  resolution  appealing  to  the  offlcinl  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  Government 
to  reinstate  those  members  appearing  on  the 
termination  role  and  their  descendants  into 
their  original  status  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  Public  Law  943  of  the  84th  Congress.  It 
Is  felt  by  all  concerned  that  this  Act  was  an 
Injustice  to  this  tribe  and  we  appeal  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  this  reinstatement 
which  would  allow  members  of  our  tribe  to 
receive  the  services  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  the  Department  of  Indian  Health. 
Inasmuch  as  there  would  be  no  requirement 
to  reinstate  any  land  Into  trust  status  as  a 
result  of  this  enactment.  It  Is  felt  that  this 
procedure  would  permit  members  of  this  tribe 
and  our  Tribal  Business  Committee  to  work 
toward  self-determination  at  the  speed  we 
choose. 


Oklahoma 


Moooc  Indian  Tubx  or 
Rbsoltttion 

The  human  beings  of  Northeast  Oklahoma 
who  are  members  of  the  Modoc  Tribe  which 
was  terminated  under  Public  Law  587,  83d 
Congress,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  85-72 
and  Public  Law  85-132;  Public  Law  85-731, 
85th  Congress;  and  Public  Law  88-247.  8«th 
Congress:  approved  September  9.  1959;  and 
on  the  roll  of  the  Klamath  and  Modoc  Tribes 
and  the  Yahooskin  Band  of  Snake  Indians, 
wish  to  be  reinstated  along  with  the  other 
three  (3)  tribes  of  this  community  which 
Include  the  Peoria,  Ottawa,  and  Wyandot 
Indian  Tribes  of  Northeast  Oklahoma. 

To  be  reinstated  would  allow  these  Tribes 
to  have  equal  benefits  as  other  tribes  of  this 
area,  which  consists  of  health,  education, 
and  grants  for  Indian  people  which  are 
sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  the  Department  of  Indian  Health. 

Wyandotte  Tribe  of  Oklahoma, 
Wyandotte,  Okla.,  November  21,  1973. 
Hon.  DrwET  P.  Bartlett, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bartlett  :  Please  accept  this 
letter  as  our  request  for  you  to  Introduce  a 
blU  into  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
for  the  repeal  of  PL887,  84th  Congress.  This 
was  an  action  "to  provide  for  the  termination 


of  Federal  supervision  over  the  property  of 
the  Wyandotte  Tribe  and  the  Individual 
members  thereof  and   for  other  purposes". 

This  Tribe  Is  associated  with  the  Inter- 
Tribal  Council,  Inc.  of  Northeast  Oklahoma. 
Four  of  our  Tribes  In  the  Corporation  have 
been  affected  by  termination.  Our  Tribe,  the 
Wyandotte,  has  not  been  completely  termi- 
nated as  our  cemetery  in  Kansas  City,  Kan- 
sas, la  still  In  tribal  ownership  held  In 
trust  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  other 
three  Tribes  of  our  Eight  Tribe  Inter-Tribal 
CouncU,  which  Includes  the  Ottawa,  Modoc, 
and  Peoria,  have  passed  resolutions  request- 
ing reinstatement  of  their  status  as  Indians. 
If  approved,  this  would  erase  the  stigma  at- 
tached to  these  Tribes  by  the  termination 
action.  Our  Tribe,  the  Wyandotte,  desires  to 
have  our  termination  act  repealed  thereby 
allowing  us  to  work  toward  self-determina- 
tion at  our  own  speed.  We  have  no  property 
other  than  our  cemetery  which  would  be  af- 
fected by  this  action;  and  It  Is  our  desire  to 
continue  functioning  within  the  Indian  com- 
munity and  participate  with  our  peers  with- 
out the  weight  of  termination  hanging  over 
us. 

This  letter  will  be  forwarded  to  you  and 
other  memtjers  of  the  Oklahoma  delegation 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  along 
with  the  resolutions  of  the  three  Tribes 
aforementioned.  In  addition,  we  .shall  be  re- 
questing full  support  of  this  action  within 
the  entire  political  arpna.  We  shall  actively 
seek  support  from  aU  Indian  tribes,  groups 
of  tribes,  and  organization  in  this  endeavor. 

Your  full-hearted  support  and  action  as 
requested  will   be  most  appreciated  by  the 
members  of  the  Wyandotte  Tribe  of  Okla- 
homa and  all  our  fellow  tribesmen. 
Most  sincerely, 

Leonard  N.  Cotter, 

Chiet. 
Mom  Cottxs, 

2nd  Chief, 

JUANTTA  P.  McQtriSTION, 

Secretary-Treasurer, 
Habolo  Jonxs, 

Councilman, 
WorrRED  Robittaille, 

Councilman. 

The  Inter-Tribal  Council  or  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes, 

Okmulgee,  Okla..  October  20. 1975. 
Hon.  Renrt  Bellmon, 
United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bellmon:  In  regular  quar- 
terly session  held  at  Lake  Texoma  Lodge. 
Kingston,  Oklahoma,  on  October  10,  1975,  the 
Inter-Tribal  Council  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  went  on  record  reaffirming  its  previous 
action  taken  on  February  14,  1975.  support- 
ing the  enclosed  resolution  dated  December 
6,  1973. 

This  Council  action  Is  again  respectfully 
submitted  to  you  appealing  that  appropriate 
legislation  be  enacted  to  reinstate  these 
tribes  to  their  proper  and  rightful  status  as 
Indians. 

Sincerely, 

B.  Frank  Belvin, 

President. 

Inter-Tribal  Council,  Inc.  Resolution 

Whereas,  the  Ottawa  Tribe  of  Indians  of 
Oklahoma,  the  Peoria  Tribe  of  Indians  of 
O^ilahoma.  and  the  Modoc  Tribe  of  Indians 
of  Oklahoma  have  been  terminated;  and  the 
Wyandotte  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Oklahoma  Is 
subject  to  termination,  and. 

Whereas,  these  Tribes  are  members  of  the 
Inter-Tribal  Council,  Inc.  of  Northeast  Okla- 
homa, and, 

Whereas,  these  members  of  the  afore- 
mentioned terminated  Tribes  have  not  been 
eligible  to  receive  assistance  under  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  nor 
the  Department  of  Indian  Health  which  the 
other  Tribes  of  this  area  enjoy. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  Intcr- 


Trlbal  Council,  Inc.  of  the  Bight  Tribes  of 
Northeast  Oklahoma,  In  meeting  assembled 
on  this  5th  day  of  December,  1973,  hereby 
pass  this  resolution  appealing  to  the  official 
representatives  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  reinstate  the  members  of  the  afore- 
mentioned Tribes  appearing  on  the  termina- 
tion role  and  their  descendants  Into  their 
original  status  prior  to  the  termination 
enactments.  It  Is  felt  by  all  concerned  that 
these  termination  Acts  were  an  Injustice  to 
these  Tribes  and  we  appeal  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  reinstatement  which  would 
aUow  members  of  these  Tribes  to  receive  the 
services  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
the  Department  of  Indian  Health.  This  would 
aUow  members  of  these  Tribes  and  their  Tri- 
bal Business  Committees  to  work  toward  self- 
determination  at  the  speed  they  choose. 

Oklahoma  Omcx  or  the  OovxuraB, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla..  February  10. 1979. 
Mr.  Robert  Alexander, 

Business  Manager,  Inter-Tribal  Oouncil.  /nc, 
Miami,  Okla. 

Dkar  Mb.  Alexanoeb:  As  Governor  of  Okla- 
homa, I  am  proud  to  recommend  the  rein- 
statement of  the  Modoc,  Wyandotte,  Peoria, 
and  Ottawa  Tribes.  I  further  request  that 
they  be  accorded  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
given  them  under  any  Federal  treaty  or  stat- 
ute. I  support  the  bills  Introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Dewey  Bartlett  and  Representative  Ted 
Rlsenhoover  to  achieve  full  reinstatement 
and  recognition. 

Sincerely  yours. 

David  L.  Bobxm. 

House  or  Rkpresemtativks, 

State  or  Oklahoma, 

December  9,  1975. 
To  whom  It  may  concern: 

I  am  writing  this  letter  in  regards  to  the 
following  tribes,  the  Modoc.  Peoria,  Ottawa, 
and  the  Wyandotte  who  lost  their  rights 
of  recognition  due  to  the  Termination  Acts 
of  the  1950's.  I  feel  that  these  Indian  tribes 
should  be  fully  and  completely  recognized 
and  restored  to  full  rights  and  not  be  dis- 
criminated against  because  of  their  size  or 
money,  or  lack  of  Influence  as  compared  to 
other  Indian  tribes;  this  Is  not  fair  and  not 
the  American  way. 
Respectfully, 

George  Vaughn, 
State  Representative. 

HOXTSE  or  Repbxsentatives, 

State  or  Oklahoma, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  December  10, 1975. 
Mr.  Robert  Alexander, 
Business  Manager,  Intertribal  Council. 
Miami.  Okla. 

Dear  Mb.  Alexandeb:  I  am  pleased  to  hear 
that  Senator  Bartlett  and  Congressman 
Rlsenhoover  have  Introduced  bills  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Modoc,  the  Peoria,  the 
Ottawa  and  the  Wyandotte  Tribes  for  full 
federal  recognition. 

I  endorse  and  support  this  legislation 
which  would  restore  these  Tribes  to  their 
rightful  status  and  make  available  to  them 
the  benefits  and  protection  afforded  through 
trust  status  enjoyed  by  the  other  federaUy 
recognized  Tribes  In  the  State  of  OUahoma. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Neal  a.  McCaleb, 
Representative .  District  #81. 

House  or  Repbesentattves, 

State  or  Oklahoma, 

October  9. 1975. 
Inter-Tribal  Council,  Inc., 
Miami,  Okla. 

Attention:   Mr.  Robert  Alesander,  Business 

Manager. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  In  receipt  of  your  letter 

of  October  1,  1976,  In  which  you  Informed 

m©  of   the   proposed  reinstatement   of  the 

Modoc,  Ottawa,  Peoria  and  Wyandotte  Tribes. 

I  am  In  full  support  of  the  reinstatement 
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legislation  and  most  certainly  would  be  will- 
ing to  do  whatever  I  can  to  aid  you  in  this. 
If  I  can  be  of  any  assistance,  pleasa  teel 
free  to  call  on  me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  E.  PnnauBow, 
State  Representative. 

OmcE  or  CouNTT  Commissionbu, 

Miami,  Okla.,  December  11, 1975. 
Hon.  Dewet  Babtlett. 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sib:  The  County  Oommlssloners  of 
Ottawa  County,  Oklahoma,  would  like  to  add 
their  voice  and  support  to  the  Inter  Tribal 
Council  and  all  other  Interested  parties  who 
are  In  agreement  that  the  Modoc,  Ottawa, 
Wyandotte  and  Peoria  Indian  tribes  should 
be  restored  to  thair  former  non-terminated 
status. 

We  feel  this  action  would  be  quite  bene- 
ficial to  these  tribes  In  the  areas  of  health 
and  education  rights. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ottawa  Countt  CoMMissioifXBS. 
CxTRTis  Mtebs,  Chairman, 
Cldton  Wilkins, 
Rot  HsATHmT. 


Crrr  or  Miami, 
Miami,  Okla.,  December  3, 1975. 
Inter-Tribal  Council,  Inc., 
Miami,  Okla. 
Attention:  Mr.  Robert  Alexander. 

Dear  Sib:  The  purpose  of  this  memo  Is  to 
Indorse  your  efforts  toward  reinstatement  of 
the  Wyandotte,  Ottawa,  Modoc  and  Peoria 
Tribes. 

I  am  presently  acquainted  with  Chief  Bill 
Follls  of  the  Modocs.  Chief  Lewis  Barlow  of 
the  Ottawas,  Chief  Leonard  Cotter  of  the 
Wyandottes  and  Chief  Rodney  Amette  of  the 
Peorias.  I  respect  these  Chiefs  as  community 
leaders,  as  well  as  tribal  leaders. 

Please  feel  confident  that  as  you  pursue 
legislation  for  reinstatement  of  these  Impor- 
tant Indian  Tribes,  that  you  have  the  entire 
support  of  this  communly. 

If  I  can  be  of  assistance,  please  feel  free 
to  call  on  me. 
Sincerely, 

George  W.  Cubtts, 

Jlfayor. 


i_ 


House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  September  9, 1975. 
Mr.  Lewis  Bablow, 
Chief, 

Ottawa  Indian  Tribe  of  Oklahoma, 
Miami,  Okla. 

De.^r  Chief  Barlow  :  My  sincere  thanks  for 
your  recent  letter,  relative  to  legislation  that 
will  be  sptonsored  to  reinstate  the  Ottawa, 
Peoria  and  Wyandotte  tribes  of  Oklahoma. 
Please  know  that  I  am  Joining  with  my 
colleague.  Congressman  Rlsenhoover  in  in- 
troducing the  bill  and  that  I  will  be  actively 
working  In  Its  behalf  in  this  1976  legislative 
session. 
With  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

John  PAtn,  Hammebschmidt, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Oklahoma  State  Senate, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  December  5, 1975. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern : 

I  wish  you  would  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  the  wishes  of  the  Modoc,  the  Ottawa, 
the  Peoria,  and  Wyandotte  tribes.  They  are 
asking  for  full  restoration  as  they  were  be- 
fore termination. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  consider- 
ation. 

Yours  truly, 

William  M.  ScHUELsnr, 
State  Senator,  District  1 


Chebokee  Nation, 
Tahlequah,  Okla.,  October  6, 1975. 
Mr.  ROBEBT  Alexandeb, 

Business  Manager,  Ottawa,  Peoria,  and  Modoc 
Tribes  of  Oklahoma,  Miami,  Okla. 
Deab  Mb.  Alexandeb:  Please  be  advised 
that  we  are  In  total  support  of  the  draft  bills 
for  restoration  which  the  three  terminated 
tribes  of  Northeastern  Oklahoma,  the  Ot- 
tawa, the  Peoria,  and  the  Modoc,  have  pre- 
sented. We  have  received  word  that  the  bill 
has  been  referred  to  the  CongresslonsJ  Leg- 
islative Counsel  for  final  examination  and 
language. 

We  would  certainly  appreciate  any  and  all 
consideration  which  can  be  given  to  the  bill. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Boss  O.  SWIMMEB, 

Principal  Chief. 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Towbr)  : 
S.  2969.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  require  the 
preparation  of  annual  reports  and  dis- 
tribution statements  by  issuers  of  muni- 
cipal securities,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

THE    MUNICIPAL    SECUBITIES    rULL    DISCLOSUBE 
ACT  OF  1876 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing,  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Tower  and  myself,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  up- 
grade the  quality  and  uniformity  of  fi- 
nancial and  other  information  concern- 
ing State  and  local  issuers  of  municipal 
securities. 

Until  enactment  of  the  1975  Securities 
Acts  Amendments,  municipal  securi- 
ties— the  debt  obligations  of  State  and 
local  governments — were  exempted  from 
all  but  the  antifraud  provisions  of  the 
Federal  securities  laws.  However,  the  in- 
creasing incidence  of  sharp  and  illegal 
practices  led  Congress  in  1975.  to  sub- 
ject the  mimicipal  securities  industry — 
bank  and  nonbank  dealers  and  imder- 
writers — to  SEC  Jurisdiction.  This  action 
was  taken  in  order  to  protect  unwary  in- 
vestors, and  ended  40  years  of  mm- 
regulation. 

Now,  in  view  of  the  widespread  con- 
cern over  the  financial  condition  of  many 
of  our  largest  cities,  and  the  obvious  lack 
of  adequate  disclosure  and  standardized 
municipal  accounting  practices,  it  is 
clear  that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
Congress  to  reexamine  the  validity  of  the 
"hands-off"  treatment  of  municipal 
securities  issuers  in  the  primary  market. 

Since  1933,  municipal  securities  have 
been  expressly  exempted  from  the  fuU 
disclosure  requirements  of  our  securities 
laws.  As  a  result,  municipal  securities 
have  been  distributed  under  practices  in- 
volving far  less  disclosure  and  recogni- 
tion of  fimdamental  investor  protections 
than  is  the  case  for  corporate  issuers. 

The  reasons  for  the  original  exemp- 
tions are  not  well  documented  in  legis- 
lative history,  but  several  factors  seem 
to  have  influenced  the  73d  Congress 
when  it  considered  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933.  First,  there  were  only  rare  in- 
stances of  misrepresentation  by  munici- 
palities. As  evidence  of  this,  the  House 
committee  report  on  the  Securities  Act 


of  1933  stated  that  municipal  securities 
were  beyond  the  need  of  public  protection 
because  of  the  lack  of  "recurrent  dem- 
onstrated abuses."  The  principal  rea- 
son for  the  exemption,  however,  was  the 
concern  that  the  costs  of  SEC  regulation 
would  be  passed  on  to  State  and  local 
issuers  and  the  belief  that  investors  in 
municiiial  securities  were  sophisticated 
institutions  able  to  look  after  their  own 
interests. 

Forty-three  years  of  municipal  finance 
corroborates  the  continuing  validity  of 
the  finding  that  "recurrent  abuses"  have 
not  occiured — New  York  City  being 
atypical  and  unusual.  This  is  not  so  how- 
ever, with  respect  to  the  remaining  argu- 
ments that  were  so  persuasive  in  1933. 

For  example,  for  many  years,  it  was 
true  that  sophisticated  investors — those 
generally  considered  to  be  able  to  protect 
themselves  and  therefore  not  In  need  of 
the  statutory  protections  of  the  securi- 
ties laws — ^were  the  principal  piut^asers 
of  municipal  securities.  Until  very  re- 
cently, municipal  financing  demands 
were  satisfied  by  commercial  banks,  high 
income  individuals,  and  fire  and  casualty 
insurance  companies. 

However,  according  to  Federal  Reserve 
estimates,  the  commercial  banks'  share 
of  the  new  issue  market  has  steadily  de- 
clined during  this  decade — from  95  per- 
cent in  1970  to  32  percent  in  1974.  More- 
over, insurance  companies  and  otiier  fi- 
nancial intermediaries  are  not  likely  to 
increase  their  holdings  substantially  to 
offset  the  commercial  banks'  declining 
market  participation. 

A  corollary  of  this  is  that  these  tax 
exempt  securities  are  no  longer  the  prov- 
ince of  wealthy  and  Institutional  inves- 
tors. An  increasingly  large  pn^Mrtion  of 
municipal  debt  has  been  sold  to  individ- 
uals of  small  and  moderate  means.  Ris- 
ing personal  incomes  and  significant  in- 
creases in  municipal  bond  interest  rates 
and  yields  have  caused  a  major  upsurge 
in  private  investor  interest — the  very 
category  of  investors  intended  to  receive 
the  protections  mandated  by  our  securi- 
ties laws. 

Also,  the  historical  concern  that  appli- 
cation of  t^e  securities  laws  to  State  and 
local  issuers  would  increase  costs  and 
otherwise  interfere  with  essential  capital 
raising  efforts  has  been  superseded  by 
a  potentially  far  more  serious  concern — 
the  erosion  of  investor  confidence.  At- 
tractive municipal  securities  may  have 
once  b€«n  relatively  risk  free  and  safe  in- 
vestments, but  recent  events  raise  ques- 
tions about  the  quality  of  municipal 
credit  and  the  financial  condition  of 
governmental  borrowers,  as  well  as  the 
accuracy  with  which  information  is 
described  and  disseminated. 

New  York  City  has  left  in  its  wake  ser- 
ious disruptions  and  uncertainties.  Some 
State  and  local  governments  have  not 
been  able  to  get  to  the  market  at  all; 
others  have  only  been  able  to  sell  new  is- 
sues at  extraordinarily  high  interest 
rates.  In  some  cases,  underwriters  have 
declined  to  bid  on  issues  where  they  have 
been  unable  to  satisfy  their  legal  duties 
to  prospective  investors.  And  banks  and 
other  institutional  investors  have  greatly 
reduced  their  participation  in  both  the 
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primary  and  secondary  markets.  The 
heretofore  highly  eflQcient  operations  of 
the  primary  municipal  bond  markets 
have  been  strained  as  a  result. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  dimensions 
of  this  component  of  our  capital  markets 
are  vastly  different  In  terms  of  size  than 
anyone  could  have  predicted  in  1933.  Be- 
tween 1950  and  1974  municipal  bond  vol- 
ume grew  at  about  a  10  percent  annual 
rate.  In  recent  years,  this  growth  rate 
has  accelerated.  During  1972  alone,  long- 
term  mimlclpal  bond  sales — $23  billion — 
were  3V2  times  greater  than  In  1960.  In 
1975,  total  issuers  of  both  long-  and 
short-term  debt  securities  were  approx- 
imately $60  billion— 16  percent  higher 
than  the  previous  year. 

The  almost  $22.8  billion  of  total  long- 
term  municipal  securities  Issued  in  1974 
as  compared  to  the  approximately  $26.4 
billion  of  new  corporate  securities — in- 
cluding common,  preferred  stock,  and 
debt  issues — which  were  registered  with 
the  SEC  during  that  year,  alone  justifies 
a  reexamination  of  the  status  of  State 
and  local  Issuers  xmder  the  securities 
laws. 

In  1928,  one  commentator  described 
municipal  reporting  in  the  United  States 
as: 

A  Jungle  through  which  run  only  little 
trails  and  some  of  those  are  little  used  .  .  . 

Everyone  concedes  that  some  reports  are 
Indlspenslble.  but  few  consider  what  the 
reports  should  contain,  for  whom  they  should 
be  prepared.  In  what  form  they  should  be 
presented,  how  they  might  most  advanta- 
geously be  circulated,  how  their  content  and 
form  might  be  Improved. 

The  general  absence  of  uniform  and 
standardized  municipal  reporting  is  of 
no  less  concern  today.  According  to  a 
1974  Report  of  the  Twentieth  Centurv 
Fund  Task  Force  of  Municipal  Bond 
Credit  Ratings: 

A  major  problem,  admitted  by  both  the 
rating  agencies  and  others  interested  in  fis- 
cal affairs.  Is  the  lack  of  uniformity  In  ac- 
counting practices  and  timeliness  In  the  re- 
porting of  state  and  local  government  sta- 
tistics. Furthermore,  not  only  do  the  reports 
differ  In  definitions,  detail  and  quality,  but 
their  veracity  and  accuracy  are  often  neither 
examined  nor  guaranteed  by  an  Independent 
audit. 

•  •  «  •  » 

The  accounting  and  reporting  problem  U  a 
deepseated  one  because  the  states  either  pas- 
sively or  actively  have  created  a  hodge-podge 
of  practices  and  requirements. 

Sound  financial  management  and  fis- 
cal respoaslbility  by  State  and  local  of- 
ficials will  not,  in  my  opinion,  occur  with- 
out definite  accounting  and  reporting 
standards. 

Last  year,  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.,  a 
well-known  international  accounting 
firm,  published  a  report  entitled  "Sound 
Financial  Reporting  in  the  Public  Sector: 
A  Prerequisite  to  Fiscal  Responsibility" 
to  encourage  public  discussion  on  the 
need  for  sound  accounting  controls  and 
financial  reporting  in  all  units  within  the 
public  sector.  Arthur  Andersen  con- 
cluded : 

cities,  states  and  other  political  subdivi- 
sions should  be  required  to  publish  [...  fi- 
nancial I  statements  annually  and  In  connec- 
tion with  the  sales  of  securities  to  the  public. 


It  is  somewhat  anomalous  that  major 
private  corporations  have  audits  per- 
formed by  independent  certified  public 
accoimtants,  but  municipalities  do  not. 
The  need  for  this  basic  Information  by 
bondholders,  prospective  Investors,  the 
electorate,  and  by  all  branches  of  gov- 
ernment Is  obvious. 

Mr.  President,  each  level  of  govern- 
ment— city.  State,  and  Federal — is  con- 
fronted with  an  array  of  problems  that 
cannot  go  unanswered.  These  problems 
are  particularly  acute  for  our  urban  cen- 
ters; outdated  capital  facilities,  demands 
for  Increased  services  for  the  poor  and 
the  elderly,  and  obsolete  equipment  arp 
just  a  few.  Clouds  of  doubt  over  the  wil- 
lingness of  investors  to  purchase  munici- 
pal securities  can  only  Interfere  with  our 
progress  toward  long-term  solutions  of 
these  problems. 

It  is  therefore  imperative  that  all  State 
and  local  governments,  regardless  of  size 
and  geographic  location,  join  with  the 
executive  branch  and  the  Congress  to  Im- 
prove and  fine-tune  the  operations  of  our 
markets  for  municipal  securities.  An  es- 
sential and  significant  first  step  must  be 
improved  disclosure  to  promote  investor 
confidence  in  the  integrity  and  efficiency 
of  the  capital  raising  system — a  system 
which  governmental  entitles  will  have  to 
rely  upon  more  heavily  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  President,  the  public  policy  under- 
pinning of  43  years  of  Federal  .securities 
regulation  has  been  full  and  complete 
disclosure.  Full  disclosure  has  worked 
well  both  to  facilitate  investment  deci- 
sions and  to  allow  for  the  optimal  use  of 
capital  among  competing  sources.  Not- 
withstanding the  relative  agreement  that 
the  "truth  in  securities"  and  "Investor 
protection"  framework  of  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933  and  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  are  conceptually  adaptable 
to  public  issuers.  It  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  the  reasons  for  and  the  pro- 
visions of  these  laws  are  in  large  measure 
unrelated  to  the  characteristics  or  needs 
of  governmental  Issuers  or  the  imder- 
writing  and  offering  process  for  their 
securities. 

First  municipal  securities  as  a  class 
continue  to  be  relatively  safe  invest- 
ments—there have  been  no  Penn  Cen- 
trals or  W.  T.  Grants,  and  municipal 
defaults  are  almost  nonexistent. 

Second,  municipal  issuers  provide  the 
ultimate  safety  for  their  securities 
through  the  exercise  of  the  general  tax- 
ing power. 

Tlilrd.  the  political  process  prior  to 
which  an  offering  is  conducted  Insures 
"sunshine"  via  public  meetings,  periodic 
elections  and  other  publicity. 

Finally,  there  are  Important  legal  dis- 
tinctions between  government  and  cor- 
porate borrowers. 

All  of  these  points  render  the  full  range 
of  regulation,  registration,  and  reporting 
under  the  1933  and  1934  acts  inappro- 
priate. Nor  would  their  application  be 
practicable  from  an  administrative 
standpoint.  Although  there  are  no  ac- 
curate figures  on  the  number  of  public 
instrumentalities  issuing  securities,  esti- 
mates range  from  20,000  to  100,000.  At 
either  extreme,  the  practical  limitations 


on  the  SEC  if  the  procedures  and  require- 
ments of  full  registration  and  presale 
review  under  the  1933  act  were  to  be  ap- 
plied to  mxmicipal  issuers  are  clear  when 
viewed  in  light  of  the  cumulative  total 
of  corporate  registration  statonents 
processed  by  the  SEC  from  1935  to  1974 
which  add  up  to  a  mere  47,223. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  requirements 
of  the  anti-fraud  provisions,  which  are 
applicable  even  to  "exempt"  securities, 
are  sufficient  to  require  disclosure  of  all 
material  facts  and  to  permit  informed 
Investment  decisions.  However,  investors 
in  many  instances  are  not  receiving  sub- 
stantial disclosures  and  when  they  do, 
they  are  not  standardized.  And  as  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  the  veracity  of  such  finan- 
cial information  is  often  open  to  doubt 
I  strongly  believe  that  what  is  needed 
in  this  area,  is  an  approach  that  allows 
for  limited  SEC  authority  to  develop  im- 
proved and  standardized  disclosure  but 
which  avoids  the  formalities,  administra- 
tive delays  and  costs  of  full  registration 
which  are  inappropriate  for  municipal 
bonds.  Such  an  approach  must  recognize 
and  respect  the  prerogatives  of  State  and 
local  governments  and  encourage  a  more 
active  role  by  them  in  assuring  investor 
protection.  In  a  nutshell,  these  are  the 
views  embodied  in  the  bill  which  I  am 
Introducing  today.  I  have  discussed  these 
views  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,   and  I  am 
pleased  that  he  is  in  general  agreement. 
The  Municipal  Securities  Full  Disclo- 
sure Act  of  1976  is  the  product  of  exten- 
sive   consultations    between    Chairman 
Hills  and  myself  and  our  staffs.  Both 
Senator  Tower   and  I,   appreciate  the 
Chairman's  willingness  to  lend  the  Com- 
mission's considerable  expertise  and  ex- 
perience in  navigating  through  previously 
uncharted   areas   of   Federal   securities 
regulation  and  the  legal  and  economic 
concepts  on  which  those  laws  and  regula- 
tions are  based. 

The  bill  relies  heavily  and  borrows  fre- 
quently from  longstanding  practices  and 
procedures  employed  by  issuers,  imder- 
writers  and  their  counsel  in  marketing 
municipal  securities.  Major  changes 
would  not  be  required  by  this  bill.  For 
example,  the  methods  of  syndication  and 
distribution  would  continue  to  be  gov- 
erned by  State  law. 

However,  the  bill  would  require  the 
preparation  of  smnual  reports  and  dis- 
tribution statements  and  specify  their 
contents.  In  this  way  bondholders  and 
prospective  investors  would  be  fully  in- 
formed of  the  precise  nature  and  terms 
cf  the  bonds  being  offered,  as  well  as 
various  other  relevant  matters  concern- 
ing the  Issuer.  But,  the  bill  does  not  con- 
template direct  regulation  of  the  issuer 
through  registration,  waiting  periods  or 
through  preflling  of  sale  documents  with 
the  SEC.  Even  the  content  of  the  re- 
quired disclosures  are  taken  from  the 
"Disclosure  Guidelines  for  Offerings  of 
Securities  by  State  and  Local  Govern- 
ments," prepared  by  the  Municipal 
Finance  Officers  Association.  The  stream- 
lined approach  of  this  bill  would  rely 
solely  upon  the  antifraud  provisions  of 
the  Exchange  Act  in  lieu  of  registration 
with  the  SEC. 
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I  have  prepared  a  detailed  explana- 
tion of  the  bill  which  I  request  be  placed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  But  it  may  be  helpful  to  sum- 
marize the  bill's  most  salient  features. 
Briefly,  the  bill  would  amend  the  Se- 
curities Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  require 
the  preparation  of  annual  reports  and 
distribution  statements  by  Issuers  of 
municipal  securities  In  the  following 
manner. 

First,  Issuers  of  municipal  securities 
with  an  aggregate  principal  amount  of 
securities  outstanding  exceeding  $50  mil- 
lion would  be  required  to  prepare,  but 
not  file  with  the  SEC,  annual  reports. 
General  information  to  be  Included  in 
the  reports  is  enumerated  and  would  in- 
clude financial  statements  audited  and 
reported  on  by  an  independent  public  or 
certified  accoimtant  as  prescribed  by  the 
Commission.  Although  the  Commission 
would  have  rulemaking  authority  to  re- 
quire the  inclusion  of  other  information 
in  the  annual  report,  the  Commission's 
discretion  is  limited  by  carefully  drawn 
statutory  language. 

Second,  the  bill  would  require  distri- 
bution statements  to  be  prepared  by  is- 
suers prior  to  the  public  offer  or  sale  of 
an  issue  of  securities  exceeding  $5,000,- 
000.  The  contMits  of  the  distribution 
statement  are  specified  and  the  Com- 
mission would  be  emp>owered  to  lnsxu% 
their  proper  dissemination.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  distribution  statements 
would,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
incorporate  information  available  in 
the  annual  report,  although  the  Com- 
mission would  have  latitude  in  prescrib- 
ing additional  content.  However,  these 
statements  would  not  be  filed  with  the 
SEC. 

Third,  the  bill  would  expressly  recog- 
nize the  initiatives  some  States  have 
taken  in  closely  supervising  the  market- 
ing of  local  government  bonds  and  en- 
courage the  further  development  of  this 
pattern.  Thus,  where  the  offer  or  sale 
of  municipal  securities  has  been  ap- 
proved by  a  State  authority,  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  requiremente  of  this  bill 
would  be  available.  Other  exemptions  are 
available  for  issuers  satisfying  the  cri- 
teria specified  in  various  sections  of  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933. 

Fourth,  the  Commission  would  be  au- 
thorized to  establish  the  accounting 
standards  and  practices  to  be  followed  In 
the  preparation  of  financial  statements. 

Fifth,  the  bill  would  authorize  the  SEC 
to  assure  the  annual  reports  and  distri- 
bution statements  required  by  the  bill 
are  made  available  to  investors  and 
others. 

Hnally,  the  biU  would  limit  the  llabU- 
Ity  of  underwriters  of  municipal  secu- 
rities in  a  manner  similar  to  that  pro- 
vided by  section  11(e)  of  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933. 

Perhapts  as  Important  as  what  the 
bill  would  do  is  what  the  bill  Is  not  in- 
tended to  do.  P\>r  example,  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  draw  any  regulatory  parallels 
between  municipal  and  corporate  secu- 
rities or  their  issuers.  Unlike  the  1933 
act,  no  registration  is  required  nor  is 
there  any  requirement  of  prefUing  review 
by  the  SEC.  Underwritings  of  municipal 
securities  will  not.  as  a  result  of  this  bill, 


be  highly  regulated  as  are  corporate  secu- 
rities. This  is  not  practicable  or  neces- 
sary to  assure  adequate  and  accurate  dis- 
closure of  material  facts.  Instead,  the 
bill  specifies  mandatory  minimum  stand- 
ards of  disclosure  and  limits  the  SEC's 
responsibility  and  authority  to  adminis- 
tering the  new  reporting  requirements. 

Aside  from  the  limited  and  measured 
authority  conferred  on  the  Commission, 
the  bill  takes  congressional  notice  of  tra- 
ditional State  prerogatives  by  encourag- 
ing more  active  supervision  of  municipal 
borrowings  at  the  State  level.  According 
to  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  Report: 

The  leading  example  Is  the  close  supervi- 
sion exercised  by  the  Local  Oovemment  Com- 
mission of  North  Carolina.  The  Commission 
approves  and  centrally  sells  local  bond  and 
note  issues,  provides  financial  advisory  serv- 
ices in  debt  management,  supervises  local 
government  siccountlng  standards,  and  main- 
tains and  publishes  local  government  data, 
including  the  advertising  of  bids  and  distri- 
bution of  bond  prosp)ectuses.  .  .  . 

A  recent  study  indicates  that  the  bonds  of 
North  Carolina  communities  often  have  high- 
er credit  ratings  than  the  bonds  of  similar 
communities  . . . ;  that  more  bids  are  received 
on  the  average  for  local  government  Issues; 
and  that  the  higher  ratings  and  additional 
bids  help  to  lower  Interest  costs. 

State  supervision  of  this  kind  has 
served  to  assure  investors  that  correct 
procedures  have  been  followed  and  that 
data  is  accurate  and  reliable.  Lower  bor- 
rowing costs  have  thus  resulted  from  the 
imderwriters'  knowledge  of  the  State's 
standards  and  the  imlformity  of  offering 
procedures. 

Mr.  President,  the  absence  of  uni- 
formity, or  governmental  supervision  and 
the  inadequacy  of  information  creates 
serious  problems  in  the  marketing  of 
mxmicipal  seciuities  far  different  from 
those  faced  in  the  past.  Unless  Congress 
acts  to  facilitate  informed  Investment 
decisions  and  to  promote  sound  munici- 
pal fiscal  practices,  essential  public  serv- 
ices at  every  level  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment may  be  placed  in  jeopardy. 

The  bedrock  of  efficient  capital  rais- 
ing— whether  by  a  company  or  a  city — 
is  investor  confidence.  This  is  conspicu- 
ously lacking  today,  posing  imacceptably 
high  legal,  economic,  and  social  ri^  for 
citizens,  investors,  underwriters,  rating 
agencies.  Issuers,  and  for  the  Federal 
Government.  Local  governments  must  be 
able  to  borrow  at  reasonable  costs. 

In  Introducing  this  bill,  I  recognize 
that  many  difficult  questions  will  have  to 
be  resolved  during  the  deliberative  proc- 
ess. This  process  begins  next  week,  when 
the  Subcommittee  on  Securities  will  hold 
3  days  of  hearings.  As  a  result,  however, 
I  am  confident  that  the  overriding  ob- 
jectives— the  development  of  guidelines 
and  disclosure  standards  which  will  be 
accepted  by  Investors  and  the  various 
governmental,  trade,  and  professional 
groups  concerned  with  these  offerings — 
will  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a  sec- 
tlon-by-section  analysis  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  2969 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Municipal  Secur- 
ities PuU  Disclosure  Act  of  1976". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  3(a)  (12)  of  the  Se- 
curities Exchange  Act  of  1934  is  amended  by 
inserting  "ISA,"  Immediately  after  the 
phrase  "for  the  purposes  of  sections". 

(b)  Section  3(a)  (10)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "guarantee  of,"  im- 
mediately after  "receipt  for,". 

(c)  Section  12(h)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "13A."  inunedlately  after  "sec- 
tion 13.". 

(d)  Section  15B(d)(l)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Neither  the  Com- 
mission nor  the  Board  is"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  theerof  "The  Board  Is  not",  and  by 
striking  out  "with  the  CommlRslon  or  the 
Board"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "with 
the  Board". 

(e)  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  13  the  foUowing  new 
section: 

"MUNICIPAL  SECURITIES  DISCLOSX7SE 

"Sec.  13 a.  (a)  (1)  Any  Issuer  of  municipal 
securities  which  has  outstanding  during  any 
portion  of  a  fiscal  year  an  aggregate  prin- 
cipal amount  of  municipal  seciu-lties  exceed- 
ing  $50,000,000  shaU  prepare  for  such  fiscal 
year  an  annual  report  and  reports  of  events 
of  default  In  accordance  with  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Commission  may  pre- 
scribe as  being  necessary  or  appropriate  in 
the  public  interest  or  lor  the  protection  ot 
investors. 

"(2)  The  annual  report  required  by  para- 
gr^h  (1)  shall  contain  the  foUowing  infor- 
mation, if  applicable: 

"(A)  An  identification  and  description  of 
the  issuer  of  the  securities  outstanding; 

"(B)  A  description  of  any  legal  limitation 
on  the  incurrence  of  indebtedness  by  the  is- 
suer or  the  taxing  authority  of  the  issuer; 

"(C)  A  description  of  the  issuer's  debt 
structure,  including  information  with  re- 
spect to  amounts  of  authorized  and  out- 
standing funded  debt;  estimated  amount  of 
short  term  debt,  character  of  amortization 
provisions  of  funded  debt,  sinking  fund  re- 
quirements, security  for  debt,  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  guaranteed  debt,  and  debt  service 
reqtiirements; 

"(D)  A  description  of  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  other  material  contingent  liabiUties 
or  commitments  of  the  issuer; 

"(E)  If  any  payment  of  principal  or  in- 
terest on  any  security  of  the  issuer  or  any 
predecessor  thereof  has  been  defaulted  on, 
or  has  been  postponed  or  delayed,  within  the 
past  twenty  years,  a  description  of  the  date, 
amounts  and  circumstances  of  such  event 
and  of  the  terms  of  any  succeeding  arrange- 
ments thereof; 

"(F)  A  description  of  the  Issuer's  tax  au- 
thority and  structure  over  the  past  five  years 
including  the  nature  of  taxes  levied,  tax 
rates,  property  (real  and  personal)  valuation 
and  assessment  procediu^s,  amounts  of  prop- 
erty valuations  and  assessments,  amounts  of 
tax  levies,  amoimts  of  tax  coUections  and 
delinquent  tax  procedures  and  experience; 

"(Q)  A  description  of  the  issuer's  major 
taxpayers; 

"(H)  A  description  of  the  principal  gov- 
ernmental and  other  services  provided  or  per- 
formed by  the  issuer,  the  extent  to  which 
similar  or  differing  services  are  performed  by 
other  governmental  entities  which  serve  the 
same  geographic  area  and  any  majcx'  changes 
in  such  services  in  the  last  ten  years; 

"(I)  A  description  of  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  Federal  or  other  assistance  programs 
avaUable  to  the  issuer;  and 

"(J)  Financial  statements  of  the  Issuer  in 
such  detaU  and  form  and  for  such  periods 
beginning  not  earlier  than  the  fifth  previous 
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fiscal  year  as  the  Commlaslon  may  prescribe, 
which  statements  for  any  fiscal  year  com- 
mencing on  or  after  December  31,  1978  shall 
be  audited  and  reported  on  by  an  Independ- 
ent public  or  certified  accountanc  In  such 
manner  as  the  Commission  may  prescribe. 

"(3)  The  reports  of  events  of  default  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  contain  such 
of  the  Information  required  by  paragraph  (3) 
as  the  Commission  may  by  rule  or  regulation 
prescribe. 

"(4)  The  reports  required  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall.  In  addition,  contain  such  other 
similar  and  specific  Information  as  the  Com- 
mission may  by  rule  or  regulation  prescribe 
as  being  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest  or  for  the  protection  of  Investors. 
" (b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  subsectloo 
(c) ,  any  Issuer  that  offers  or  sells  an  Issue  of 
munlcl{>al  securities,  the  aggregate  principal 
amount  of  which  exceeds  $8,000,000,  to  or 
through  a  municipal  securities  broker, 
municipal  securities  dealer,  or  bank  acting 
as  agent,  shall,  prior  to  such  offer  or  sale, 
prepare  a  distribution  statement  In  accord- 
ance with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
Commission  may  prescribe  as  being  necessary 
or  appropriate  In  the  public  Interest  or  the 
protection  of  investors. 

"(2)  The  distribution  statement  required 
by  paragraph  (1)  shall  contain  such  of  the 
information  pertaining  to  the  Issuer  required 
by  subsection  (a)  (2)  as  the  Commission  may 
by  rule  or  regulation  prescribe,  and  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(A)  A  description  of  the  offering.  Includ- 
ing amount  to  be  offered,  price,  plan  of  dis- 
tribution, and  underwriting  arrangements 
and  compensation: 

"(B)  A  description  of  the  security  to  be  of- 
fered, including  provisions  as  to  security, 
events  of  default,  payment  of  principal  and 
Interest,  sinking  fund,  redemption,  debt  re- 
serve funds,  priority,  legality  and  author- 
ization for  Issue  and  rights  of  security  hold- 
ers to  bring  suit  against  Issuers; 

"(C)  A  description  of  any  project  or  en- 
terprise of  the  Issuer  to  be  financed  from  the 
proceeds  of  revenue  or  8^>eclal  assessment 
securities,  and  any  engineering  or  financial 
feasibility  reports  or  studies  on  the  construc- 
tion and  operations  of  the  project  or  enter- 
prise; 

"(D)  A  description  of  the  intended  use  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  offering; 

"(E)  A  statement  of  counsel's  opinion  as 
to  the  legality  of  the  Issuance  of  the  securi- 
ties to  be  offered: 

"(F)  A  statement  of  the  availability  of 
the  reports  required  by  this  section:  and 

"(O)  Such  other  similar  and  specific  in- 
formation as  the  Commission  may  by  rules 
or  regulations  require  as  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate in  the  public  interest  or  fwr  the 
protection   of  investors; 

except  that,  prior  to  any  sale,  the  Informa- 
tion specified  In  subparagraphs  (A) .  (B)  and 
(E)   may  be  set  forth  In  preliminary  form. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  shall 
not  apply  to  an  issuer  solely  by  reason  of 
an   offer  or  sale  of  municipal   securities — 

"(1)  the  disclosure  with  resx)ect  to  which 
has  been  approved,  after  hearing,  as  ade- 
quate for  the  protection  of  investors  by  a 
State  governmental  authority  (other  than 
the  Issuer)  expressly  authorized  by  law  to 
grant  such  approval,  or 

"(2)  which  would  meet  the  criteria  set 
forth  In  sections  3(a)  (9),  3(a)  (10),  4(1), 
4(2),  4(3),  or  4(4)  of  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933  if  such  offer  or  sale  were  not  within 
the  scope  of  section  3(a)  (2)    thereof. 

"(d)  The  Commission  may  from  time  to 
time  by  its  rules  and  regulations,  and  sub- 
ject to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
prescribed  therein,  change  the  minimum 
amounts  set  forth  in  subsections  (a)  (1)  and 
(b)  (1)  if,  giving  due  regard  to  such  factors 
as  general  economic  conditions,  costs  in- 
volved, and  the  natiu-e  of  the  distribution 
system  for  municipal  securities,  such  change 


is  deemed  to  be  appropriate  in  the  public 
Interest. 

"(e)  The  Commission  may  prescribe.  In 
regard  to  reports  and  distribution  state- 
ments made  pursuant  to  this  section,  the 
form  or  fonns  In  which  the  required  in- 
formation, including  the  financial  state- 
ments, shall  be  set  forth,  and  the  accotmtlng 
methods  to  be  followed  in  the  preparation 
of  financial  statements. 

"(f)  (1)  The  Issuer  shall  make  the  reports 
reqiiired  by  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion available  upon  request  to  security 
holders  at  the  Issuer's  expense  and  to  others 
at  their  expense  and  shall  give  appropriate 
public  notice  of  such  availability. 

"(3)  The  Issuer  shall  make  the  distribu- 
tion statement  required  by  subsection  (b) 
(1)  of  this  section  available  to  munlclpaJ 
securities  brokers,  municipal  securities 
dealers,  and  banks  acting  as  agent  tor  deliv- 
ery to  prospective  purchasers  Ln  accordance 
with  such  niles  and  regulations  as  the  Com- 
mission may  prescribe  as  necessary  or  im- 
propriate in  the  public  Interest  or  for  the 
protection  of  Investors. 

"(3)  The  reports  and  distribution  state- 
ments required  by  this  section  shall  also  be 
maintained  by  the  Issuer  at  a  designated 
location  for  examination  by  the  public  in 
accordance  with  such  niles  and  regulations 
as  the  Commission  may  prescribe  as  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  In  the  public  interest  or 
for  the  protection  of  Investors.  The  Commis- 
sion may  also  contract  to  establish  a  cen- 
tral repository  which  shall  receive  and  main- 
tain such  reports,  and  may  require  the  con- 
tractor to  adhere  to  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  the  Commission  may  prescribe  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
Each  person  subject  to  the  requirements  of 
this  section  shall,  upon  the  establishment 
of  any  such  repository,  thereafter  file  copies 
of  reports  and  distribution  statements  re- 
quired to  be  prepared  by  this  section  with 
the  repository  In  accordance  with  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  Commission  finds  are 
necessary  or  appropriate  In  the  public  In- 
terest. 

"(g)  In  no  event  shall  any  underwriter  of 
an  Issue  of  municipal  securities  ( unless  such 
underwriter  shall  have  knowingly  received 
from  the  issuer  for  acting  as  an  underwriter 
some  benefit,  directly  or  indirectly,  In  which 
all  other  underwriters  similarly  situated  did 
not  share  In  proportion  to  their  respective 
Interests  in  the  underwriting)  be  liable  in, 
or  as  a  consequence  of.  any  suit  for  damages 
in  excess  of  the  total  price  at  which  the  Issue 
was  sold  by  It  to  the  public." 

Sxc.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  section  3 
take  effect  on  January  1. 1977. 

SECTION-BT-S»CnON  AlTALTSIS 

This  bill  would  amend  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (the  "Act")  to  provide 
for  limited  regulation  of  municipal  seciirltles. 
Section  references  are  to  sections  of  the  bUl, 
otherwise  indicated. 

Section  1  would  provide  the  short  title  of 
the  bin,  the  Municipal  Securities  Pull  Dis- 
closure Act  of  1976. 

Section  2(a)  would  amend  the  definition 
of  "exempted  securities"  in  Section  3(a)  (12) 
of  the  Act  to  provide  that  municipal  securi- 
ties would  not  be  deemed  "exempted  securi- 
ties" for  purposes  of  new  Section  13A  of 
the  Act. 

Section  2(b)  would  amend  the  definition 
of  "secmnty"  In  Section  3(a)  (10)  of  the  Act 
to  Include  a  "guarantee"  of  certain  types  of 
securities.  Thus,  the  reporting  requirements 
of  new  Section  13A  of  the  Act  would  be  spe- 
cifically applicable  to  the  guarantor  of  a 
municipal  security.  Section  2(1)  of  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933  defines  "security  In 
a  similar  manner. 

Section  2(c)  would  amend  Section  13(h) 
of  the  Act  to  provide  the  Commission  with 
authority  to  exempt  any  municipal  Issuer  or 
class  of  municipal  Issuers  from  the  provisions 
of  new  Section  13A  of  the  Act  if  the  Com- 
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mission  finds  such  action  Is  not  Inconsistent 
with  the  public  Interest  or  the  pnytection 
of  investors. 

Section  2(d)  of  the  blU  would  amend  Sec- 
tion 16  B(d)(l)  of  the  Act  to  provide  the 
Commission  with  authority  to  require  an 
issuer  of  municipal  securities  to  comply  with 
applicable  disclosure  requirements. 

Section  2(e)   would  amend  the  Act  to  add 
a    new    Section    13A    to    the    Act,    entitled 
"Municipal  Securities  Dlsclosvire"  to  provide 
for  limited  regulation  of  municipal  securities 
by  the  Commission  and  to  reqiilre  the  prep- 
aration of  annual  reports  and  distribution 
statements  by  Issuers  of  municipal  securities. 
Subsection  (a)  (1)  would  require  a  mimic- 
Ipal   issuer   with  more  than  $50,000,000  <rf 
municipal  securities  outstanding  during  any 
portion  of  a  fiscal  year  to  prepare  for  each 
such  fiscal  year  an  annual  report  and  reports 
of  events  of  default  In  accordance  with  the 
rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Conunlsslon.  The  Commission   would   have 
authority  to  specify  by  rule  or  regulation 
the  period  of  time  within  which  such  reports 
must  be  prepared.  In  addition,  the  method 
for  computing  the  amount  of  municipal  se- 
curities would  be  defined  by  the  Conunlsslon. 
Subsection  (a)  (3)  would  set  forth.  In  gen- 
eral categories,  the  information  to  be  con- 
tained In  the  annual  report,  including  an 
Identification  and  description  of  the  Issuer, 
as  well  as  Information  concerning  any  legal 
limitations  on  the  debt  ceilings  of  the  Issuer 
or  the  Issuer's  taxing  authority;  the  natxue 
and  extent  of  other  material  contingent  lia- 
bilities or  commitments  of  the  issuer;   the 
Issuer's  tax  authority  and  structmw  over  the 
past  five  years;   the  principal  governmental 
and  other  services  provided  or  performed  by 
the  Issuer  and  the  extent  to  which  similar 
or  differing  services  are  performed  by  other 
governmental  entitles  serving  the  same  geo- 
graphic area  and  any  major  changes  In  such 
services  in  the  last  ten  years;  a  description 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  federal  or  other 
assistance  programs  available  to  the  issuer; 
and  financial  statements  In  such  detail  and 
form  as  the  Commission  may  prescribe.  Com- 
mencing on  or  after  December  31,  1978,  the 
financial   statements  shall   be  audited  and 
reported  on  by  an  Independent  public  or  cer- 
tified accountant  In  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  Commission. 

Subsection  (a)(3)  would  reqxUre  that  re- 
ports of  events  of  default  contain  such  of  the 
information  in  the  annual  report  as  the 
Commission  may,  by  rule,  determine. 

Subsection  (a)  (4)  would  authorize  the 
Commission  with  rulemaking  authority  to 
require  additional  Information  to  be  Included 
In  the  annual  report  and  reports  of  events 
of  defaxilt.  However,  the  Commission's  dis- 
cretion would  be  limited  to  requiring  "sim- 
ilar and  specific  information"  to  that  re- 
quired by  new  Section  13(a)  (2)  of  the  Act. 
Subsection  (b)(1)  would  require  a  muni- 
cipal securities  Issuer  that  offers  or  sells  an 
issue  of  municipal  securities  of  an  aggre- 
gate principal  amount  exceeding  $5,000,000 
to  or  through  a  municipal  securities  broker 
(defined  in  section  3(a)(3)  of  the  Act), 
municipal  securities  dealer  (defined  In  sec- 
tion 3(a)  (30)  of  the  Act)  or  a  bank  acting 
as  agent,  to  prepare  a  distribution  state- 
ment prior  to  the  offer  or  sale  in  accordance 
with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Com- 
mission may  prescribe  as  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate In  the  public  Interest  or  for  the 
protection  of  investors. 

Subsection  (b)  (3)  would  set  forth  the  In- 
formation to  be  included  in  the  distribution 
statement.  This  Information  would  consist 
of  such  of  the  data  required  In  the  annual 
report  of  the  Issuer  as  the  Commission  may 
prescribe,  together  with  specified  additional 
information  concerning  the  particular  offer- 
ing. The  Commission  would  be  given  flexible 
authority.  If,  for  example,  the  issuer  had 
prepared  an  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  offer  or  sale  of  municipal  secu- 
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rltles,  the  distribution  statement  might  con- 
sist of  the  Information  concerning  the  par- 
ticular offering  and  be  accompanied  by  the 
Issuer's  annual  report  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  any  material  current  developments 
required  to  make  the  Information  In  such 
report  not  misleading.  AlternatlTely,  the 
Commission  might  prescribe  the  preparation 
of  a  brief  distribution  statement  incorporat- 
ing annual  and  other  reports  by  reference, 
in  a  manner  similar  to  the  Commission's  de- 
velopment of  S-7  forms  for  corporate  issuers. 
The  objective  would  be  to  minimize  inter- 
ference with  the  natural  workings  of  the 
marketing  system. 

Subsection  (c)  would  provide  exemptions 
from  the  distribution  statement  provisions 
of  subsection  (b)  for  offers  and  sales  of  mu- 
nicipal securities  by  issuers  under  specified 
conditions.  Exemptions  would  be  available  to 
municipal  issuers  in  those  states  which  ac- 
tively supervise  local  financings  and  where 
the  disclosure  with  respect  to  such  offer  or 
sale  of  municipal  securities  has  been  ap- 
proved by  a  State  governmental  authority 
(other  than  the  issuer)  expressly  authorized 
to  grant  such  approval.  Other  exemptions 
from  the  distribution  statement  provisions 
of  this  section  would  be  available  to  offers 
or  sales  by  a  municipal  securities  Issue  meet- 
ing the  criteria  of  sections  3(a)  (9)  nnd  3(a) 
(10)  concerning  exemptions  from  registra- 
tion, and  sections  4(1),  4(3),  4(3)  and  4(4) 
concerning  exempted  transactions,  tmder  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933. 

Subsection  (d)  grants  the  Commission  au- 
thority to  chaise  the  minimum  dollar 
amounts  set  forth  in  the  provisions  requir- 
ing the  preparation  of  annual  reports  and 
distribution  statements  If,  giving  due  regard 
to  such  factors  as  general  economic  condi- 
tions, costs  InvolTed,  and  the  nature  of  the 
distribution  system,  such  change  is  deemed 
to  be  appropriate  in  the  public  interest.  Al- 
lowing the  Conunlsslon  to  adjust  these  levels 
appears  appropriate  in  light  of  the  lack  of 
the  Commission's  experience  In  administer- 
ing such  disclosure  requireanents.  Its  general 
unfamUlarity  with  the  operations  of  the 
municipal  markets,  and  the  absence  of  any 
accurate  figures  to  Indicate  the  type  and 
quantity  of  Issuers  affected  at  any  specific 
level. 

Subsection  (e)  would  grant  the  Conunls- 
slon authority  to  prescribe  the  form  or  forms 
in  which  reports  and  distribution  statements 
shall  be  set  forth  and  the  accounting  meth- 
ods to  be  foUowed  in  the  preparation  of 
financial  statements. 

Subsection  (f)  Is  Intended  to  ensure  that 
reports  and  distribution  statements  are  made 
available  to  investors. 

Subsection  (g)  provides  a  limitation  on  the 
llabUlty  of  underwriters  of  municipal  securi- 
ties similar  to  that  provided  by  secUon  11(e) 
of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  for  underwriters 
of  corporate  securities  offerings. 

The  bill  contains  no  specific  provisions  re- 
garding civil  lUbUity  for  material  misstate- 
ments and  omissions.  Instead,  the  general 
antifraud  provision  would  apply  here  as  well 
as  In  those  cases  in  which  a  municipal  seciul- 
ttes  broker,  municipal  securities  dealer,  and 
bank  acting  as  agent,  received  copies  of  a  dls- 
trtbutlon  statement  pursuant  to  subsection 
(f)  (3)  In  connection  with  an  underwriting. 
Such  persons  woiUd  be  responsible  to  per- 
form such  reasonable  investigation  as  the 
antifraud  provisions  are  deemed  to  require. 

Documents  prepared  pursuant  to  section 
ISA  would  not  be  "filed"  with  the  Commls- 
Mon.  Of  course,  the  general  antlftaud  pro- 
visions of  the  securities  law  would  remain 
applicable. 

Section  8  provides  the  effective  date  for  the 

DllL  I 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  joln- 
mg  Senator  Wiluams  In  cosponsorlng 
the  Municipal  Securities  PuU  Disclosure 


Act  of  1976  only  because  I  believe  that  It 
is  one  approach  to  the  issue  of  municipal 
securities  disclosure  that  should  be  given 
fair  and  bipartisan  consideration  by  the 
Securities  Subcommittee  during  its  up- 
coming hearings.  I  also  believe  that  this 
approach  to  disclosure  is  preferable  to 
other  suggestions  which  would  subject 
municipalities  to  the  full  registration 
and  disclosure  requirements  imposed  on 
corporations.  That  is  an  approach  which 
I  would  strongly  oppose. 

This  does  not  mean  to  say  that  I 
wholeheartedly  endorse  the  approach  in 
this  bill  nor  necessarily  endorse  all  of  its 
provisions.  I  have  serious  reservations 
over  the  role  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  come  to  play  over  State  and 
local  units  of  government.  For  that  rea- 
son, I  will  be  interested  in  hearing  from 
the  various  witnesses  on  how  they  feel 
State  and  local  prerogatives  would  be 
protected  under  this  bill  and  whether  or 
not  they  feel  this  is  a  viable  approach. 

This  is  an  important  issue  that  will 
need  a  lot  of  hard  work  and  careful 
thinking  on  all  sides.  Certainly,  if  it  is 
evident  that  changes  are  needed  in  pres- 
ent disclosure  arrangements,  my  hope 
would  be  that  an  approach  will  be  taken 
that  preserves,  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  the  rights  of  State  and  local 
governments  and  the  use  of  market 
forces. 


By  Mr.  METCALF  for  Mr.  Jack- 
son (for  himself  and  Mr.  Fak- 
HiK)  (by  request) : 

S.  2970.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  In  the  North  Cascades  National 
Park  and  In  the  Ross  Lake  and  Lake 
Chelan  National  Recreation  Areas, 
Washington,  as  wilderness; 

S.  2971.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Cedar  Breaks  National  Mon- 
umoit.  Utah,  as  wilderness; 

S.  2972.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  In  the  Colorado  National  Monu- 
ment, Colorsuio.  as  wilderness; 

S.  2973.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  In  the  Bryce  Canyon  National 
Park,  Utah,  as  wilderness; 

S.  2974.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  In  the  Tlieodore  Roosevelt  National 
Memorial  Park,  North  Dakota,  as  wilder- 
ness; 

S.  2975.  A  bin  to  designate  certain 
lands  In  the  Cumberland  Gap  National 
Historical  Park,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and 
Kentucky,  as  wilderness;  and 

S.  2976.  A  bUl  to  deslgpiate  certain 
lands  In  the  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
Idaho- Wyoming-Montana,  as  wlldemess. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ulterior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  I  introduce 
seven  bills,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  statement  prepared  by  him  in  con- 
nection with  these  bills  together  with  a 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

SraTEMZMT  BT  SXNATOE  JACKSON 

By  request,  I  Introduce  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
V^annln),    seven   proposals    to   enlarge    the 


wilderness  acreage  on  previously  submitted 
proposals  within  the  following  units  of  the 
National  Park  System: 

1.  North  Cascades  National  Park,  Boss  Lake 
and  Lake  Chelan  National  Recreation  Areas, 
Washington 

2.  Cedar  Breaks  National  Monument,  Utah 

3.  Colorado  National  Monument,  Colorado 

4.  Bryce  Canyon  National  Park,  Utah 

6.  Theodore  Booeevelt  National  Memorial 
Park.  North  Dakota 

6.  Cumberland  Gap  National  Historical 
Park,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky 

7.  TeUowstone  National  Park,  Idaho.  Wyo- 
ming, and  Montana 

This  draft  legislation  was  submitted  and 
reconunended  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  I  ask  that  the  executive  communi- 
cation accompanying  tlie  proposals  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  printed  in  the 

RXCOHO. 

U.S.  Department  or  the  Intebiob, 
Washington,  D.C.  January  12,  1976. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Bockefeu.eb, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  PBEsmsNT:  Pursuant  to  section 
3  of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  September  3, 
1964  (78  Stat.  890),  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  conducted  reviews  of  roadless 
areas  within  56  units  of  the  National  Park 
System  and  recommendations  concerning 
these  areas  have  been  made  to  the  Congress. 

This  Department  has  recently  ex-exam- 
ined the  wilderness  potential  of  lands  orig- 
inally excluded  from  the  following  rec- 
ommendations which  were  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  dates  indicated:  North  Cascades 
Complex.  Washington,  April  28,  1971;  Cedar 
Breaks  National  Monument,  Utali,  April  28, 
1971;  Colorado  National  Monument,  Colora- 
do, February  8,  1972;  Bryce  Canyon  National 
Park.  Utah.  February  8,  1972;  TheodcH« 
Boosevelt  National  Manorial  Paik,  North 
Dakota.  September  21.  1973;  Cumberland 
Gap  National  Historical  Park,  Kentucky- 
^nrglnia-Tennessee,  September  28,  1972;  and 
TeUowstone  National  Park,  Idaho-Montana- 
Wyoming.  S^tember  28, 1972.  We  are  pleased 
to  recommend  that  enlargements  be  made 
to  these  proposals  as  follows:  North  Cas- 
cades enlarged  by  12,278  acres;  Cedar  Breaks 
enlarged  by  460  acres;  Colorado  enlarged  by 
2,600  acres;  Bryce  Canyon  enlarged  by  5.217 
acres;  Theodore  Booeevelt  enlarged  by  760 
acres;  Cumberland  Gap  enlarged  by  3,425 
acres;  and  Yellowstone  enlarged  by  6,040 
acres. 

We  recommend  that  the  enclosed  draft 
legislation  to  effect  such  wlldemess  desig- 
nation be  referred  to  the  appropriate  (Com- 
mittee, and  that  it  be  enacted. 

Of  the  Increase  In  the  North  Cascades 
Complex  proposal,  which  if  revised  would 
coiX4>nse  628.168  acres  or  about  78  percent 
of  the  complex.  10,770  acres  consist  of  lands 
originally  Intended  to  be  reserved  as  a  man- 
agement zone  immediately  within  the 
boundary  v^ich  is  no  longu'  needed,  various 
enclaves  for  non -wilderness  uses  and  a  pri- 
vate holding  recently  acquired  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  We  have  abandoned  the 
enclave  theory  as  an  artificial  method  of 
dealing  with  minor  d^artures  from  wilder- 
ness uses;  we  now  recommend  that  such 
items  as  patrol  cabins  and  hydrometeorologic 
devices  not  be  carved  out  of  a  wilderness 
pnqiosal  so  long  as  they  are  the  minimum 
tool  necessary  for  management  of  the  wil- 
derness area. 

We  also  recommend  that  simple  shelters 
not  be  carved  out  If  they  are  to  be  retained  to 
facilitate  management  of  the  wilderness  area. 
The  balance  of  1,508  acres,  now  privately 
owned.  Is  recommended  as  potential  wilder- 
ness, to  be  designated  as  wlldemess  after 
acquisition  by  the  Federal  Government.  This 
revised  recommendation  Is  depicted  on  the 
enclosed    map    entitled    "Wilderness   Plan. 
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North    Cascades,    Washington,"    numbered 
168/20,009A  and  dated  March  1975. 

The  addition  to  the  Cedar  Breaks  proposal 
would  Increase  Its  size  to  4,830  acres  or  about 
78  percent  of  the  national  monument.  The 
addition,  of  460  acres,  consists  of  lands  origi- 
nally Intended  to  be  resen-ed  as  a  manage- 
ment zone  along  the  monument's  boundary 
but  no  longer  needed  for  this  purpose.  The 
revised  recommendation  is  shown  on  the  en- 
closed map  entitled  "Wilderness  Plan.  Cedar 
Brealcs,  N.M.,  Utah,"  numbered  154/20,000 
and  dated  May  1973. 

The  addition  to  the  Colorado  proposal 
would  increase  Its  size  to  10,300  acres  or 
about  55  percent  of  the  national  monument. 
The  addition,  of  2,600  acres,  consists  of  lands 
originally  Intended  to  be  reserved  as  a  man- 
agement zone  which  is  no  longer  needed,  and 
for  the  development  of  an  unpaved  Interpre- 
tive road  but  this  proposal  has  been  aban- 
doned In  favor  of  trail  access  which  Is  com- 
patible with  wilderness  designation.  The  re- 
vised recommendation  Is  shown  on  the  en- 
closed map  entitled  "Wilderness  Plan,  Colo- 
rado, N.M.,  Colorado,"  numbered  119 '20,- 
0063  and  dated  March  1974. 

The  revised  Bryce  Canyon  proposal  would 
comprise  21,520  acres  or  about  59  percent  of 
the  park.  The  addition,  of  5,217  acres,  consists 
of  lands  originally  Intended  to  be  reserved 
as  a  management  zone  along  the  park  bound- 
ary which  is  no  longer  needed,  and  for  a  view 
point  access  road  in  the  northern  jjortion 
of  the  park  but  this  proposal  has  been  aban- 
doned in  favor  of  trail  access  which  Is  com- 
patible with  wilderness  designation.  The  re- 
vised recommendation  Is  shown  on  the  en- 
closed map  entitled  "Wilderness  Plan,  Bryce 
Canyon  N.P.,  Utah,"  numbered  129/20,0043 
and  dated  March  1975. 

The  addition  to  the  Theodore  Roosevelt 
proposal  would  increase  Its  size  to  29,095 
acres  or  about  41  percent  of  the  park.  The 
addition,  of  760  acres,  consists  of  a  privately 
owned  mineral  right  recently  acquired  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  adjacent  Fed- 
eral lands  which  had  been  reserved  for  ac- 
cess to  the  mineral  right  area  but  are  no 
longer  needed  for  this  purpose.  The  revised 
recommendation  Is  shown  on  the  enclosed 
map  entitled  "Wilderness  Plan,  Theodore 
Roosevelt  N.M.P.,  North  Dakota,  num- 
bered 387/20,007D  and  dated  AprU  1975. 

The  revised  Cumberland  Oap  proposal 
would  comprise  13,610  acres  or  about  67  per- 
cent of  the  park.  The  addition,  of  3,435  acres, 
consists  of  lands  originally  reserved  as  a 
possible  location  for  a  combined  roadway 
segment  of  two  national  psu'kways  which 
were  the  subject  of  study  during  the  1960*8 
by  the  National  Park  Service;  the  Allegheny 
National  Parkway  extending  between  Harp- 
ers Ferry,  West  Virginia,  and  Cumberland 
Gap,  and  the  Cumberland  Parkway  extending 
from  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park.  North  Carolina-Tennessee,  to  Mam- 
moth Cave  National  Park,  Kentucky,  which 
would  be  combined  with  the  Allegheny  Park- 
way through  the  Cumberland  Oap  National 
Historical  Park.  The  Department  finds  that 
these  studies  are  now  outdated  and  that  the 
routing  studied  previously  through  Cumber- 
land Gap  National  Historical  Park  is  no 
longer  valid.  The  revised  recommendation  is 
shown  on  the  enclosed  map  entitled  "Wil- 
derness Plan,  Cumberland  Gap  NJIP.,  Ten- 
nessee-Virginia-Kentucky," numbered  380/ 
20.026B  and  dated  May  1975. 

The  addition  to  the  Yellowstone  proposal 
would  Increase  its  size  to  2,022,221  acres  or 
about  91  percent  of  the  park.  The  addition, 
of  6,040  acres,  consists  of  lands  in  which 
the  mineral  rights  were  formerly  owned  by 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  but  were  re- 
cently donated  to  the  Federal  Government. 
The  revised  recommendation  Is  shown  on  the 
enclosed  map  entitled  "Wilderness  Plan  Yel- 
lowstone N.P.,  Idaho-Wyomlng-Mont&na," 
numbered  101/20,005  and  dated  Jime  1973. 


On  the  basis  of  our  re-examlnatlons,  we 
have  concluded  that  the  additional  portions 
of  the  seven  National  Park  System  units  de- 
scribed above  are  suitable  for  inclusion  in 
the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System. 
We  urge  the  Congress  to  give  early  end  favor- 
able consideration  to  all  of  these  proposals. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 

advised   that  there   Is  no  objection   to   the 

presentation  of  these  draft  bills  from  the 

standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Nathaniel  Reed, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request) : 

S.  2977.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Relations  Authorization  Act.  fiscal  year 
1976,  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  years  1977  and  1978,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  by 
request  I  introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Authorization  Act,  fiscal  year 
1976,  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  years  1977  and  1978  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  I  am  introducing 
it  in  ord>3r  that  there  may  be  a  specific 
bill  to  which  Members  oi  the  Senate  and 
the  public  may  direct  their  attention  and 
comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  it  is  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  a  section-by-section  analysis  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  to- 
gether with  the  letter  from  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional 
Relations  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
dated  February  2,  1976. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2977 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "State  Department 
Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Years  1977  and 
1978". 

AXTTHOaiZATIDN 

Section  1.  Section  101.  (a)  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Year  1976 
(89  Stat.  756)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"for  fiscal  year  1976". 

Sec.  2.  Section  101.  (a)(1)  of  such  Act 
(89  Stat.  756),  providing  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  the  Administration  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$439,055,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"for  fiscal  year  1977,  $551,955,000". 

Sec.  3.  Sections  102(a)  and  102(b)  of  such 
Act  (89  Stat.  756)  are  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  Section  201.  (a)  of  such  Act  (89 
Stat.  761),  Ifl  amended  by  striking  out  "for 
the  fiscal  year  1976,". 

Sec.  5.  Section  201.  (a)  (1)  of  such  Act  (89 
Stat.  761),  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$250,228,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"for  fiscal  year  1977,  $338,875,000". 

Sec.  6.  Section  201.  (a)(2)  of  such  Act 
(89  Stat.  761),  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$19,993,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"for  fiscal  year   1977,  $17,069,000". 

Sec.  7.  Section  301.  (a)  of  such  Act  (89 
Stat.  763),  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "for 
fiscal  year  1976,". 

Sec.  8.  Section  301.  (a)  (1)  of  such  Act  (89 
Stat.    763),    Is    amended    by    striking    out 
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"$78,800,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"for  fiscal  year  1977,  $68,500,000". 

Sec  9.  Section  501.  (b)(1)  of  such  Act 
(89  Stat.  771),  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"for  fiscal  year  1976,". 

Sec.  10.  Section  501.  (b)  (1)  (A)  of  such  Act 
(89  Stat.  771),  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$10,100,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"for  fiscal  year  1977,  $10,000,000". 

Sec.  11.  Immediately  after  Section  503,  the 
following  new  section  Is  added : 

"Sec.  504.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  Department  of  State  for 
fiscal  year  1978  such  amounts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  authorities,  func- 
tions, duties,  and  responsibilities  stated  In 
Sections  101,  201,  301,  and  501  of  such  Act". 

Sec.  12.  Immediately  after  Section  206,  the 
following  new  section  is  added : 

"Sec  207.  The  Act  of  August  1,  1956  (Pub- 
lic Law  84-885;  70  Stat.  390)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

Sec.  19.  The  Secretary  of  State  Is  author- 
ized, to  the  extent  provided  for  In  appropria- 
tion acts,  to  use  funds  for  representation 
expenses  and  official  entertainment  within 
the  United  States  for  the  American  Sections. 
International  Joint  Commission,  United 
States  and  Canada.". 

Sec.  13.  Immediately  after  Section  207, 
the  following  new  section  Is  added: 

"Sec.  208.  (a)  The  President  Is  authorized 
to  maintain  membership  In  the  International 
Cotton  Advisory  Committee,  the  Interna- 
tional Lead  and  Zinc  Study  Group,  the  Inter- 
national Rubber  Study  Group,  and  the  In- 
ternational Seed  Testing  Association. 

(b)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated annually  to  the  Department  of 
State  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
payment  by  the  United  States  of  Its  share 
of  the  expenses  of  the  organizations  listed 
In  paragraph  (a)  above". 


Februart  2,   1976. 

Hon.  NEI.SON  A.  ROCKEFELLEH, 

President  of  the  Senate,  U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  In  accordance  with 
Section  407(a)  (2)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1971,  there  Is  transmitted  herewith 
proposed  legislation  that  would  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  State 
to  carry  out  Its  authorities  and  responsibili- 
ties in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  during 
Fiscal  Years  1977  and  1978. 

The  bill  provides  for  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  (a)  "Administration  of  For- 
eign Affairs",  which  supports  the  operation 
of  the  United  States  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular posts  abroad  and  the  Department  of 
State  in  the  United  States;  (b)  "Interna- 
tional Organizations  and  Conferences"  In- 
cluding contributions  to  meet  obligations 
of  the  United  States  to  international  orga- 
nizations pursuant  to  treaties,  conventions 
or  specific  acts  of  Congress;  (c)  "Interna- 
tional Commissions"  which  enable  the 
United  States  to  fulfill  treaty  and  other  in- 
ternational obligations:  (d)  "Educational 
Exchange"  which  is  a  program  administer- 
ing the  cutural  and  educational  exchange 
activities  of  the  United  States;  and  (e) 
"Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance"  which 
Includes  the  United  States  annual  contribu- 
tion to  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  and  refugee  assistance  programs. 

Incorporated  within  the  various  categories 
of  authorization  is  an  Inter-agency  financing 
transfer  for  the  Foreign  Affairs  Administra- 
tive Support  (FAAS)  system.  Certain  costs 
of  administrative  services  provided  to  other 
agencies  by  the  Department  are  proposed  to 
be  financed  by  appropriations  directly  to 
the  Department  rather  than  from  reimburse- 
ments from  the  serviced  agencies'  appropria- 
tions. This  is  a  financing  change  and  does  not 
Increase  costs  or  the  level  of  employment  of 
the  United  States  Government. 
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A  section-by-seotlon  analysis  explaining 
the  proposed  legislation  Is  enclosed. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that  there 
Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of  this 
proposal  to  the  Congress  and  that  its  enact- 
ment would  be  In  accord  with  the  President's 
program.  i 

Sincerely, 

Robert  J.  McClosket, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 
Section  1. — This  section  provides  authori- 
zation of  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  State  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Section  407(a)  (2)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1971.  This  proposed  bill  excludes  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  the  acqui- 
sition, operation,  and  maintenaaee  of  build- 
ings abroad  which  Is  being  submitted  as  sep- 
arate legislation. 

Section  2. — This  section  authorizes  an  In- 
crease In  the  amount  necessary  In  fiscal  year 
1977  for  the  Administration  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Included  under  this  category  are  sala- 
ries, expenses,  and  allowances  of  Foreign 
Service  Officers  and  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment, in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  funds 
for  executive  direction  and  policy  formula- 
tion, conduct  of  diplomatic  and  consular 
relations  with  foreign  countries  and  Inter- 
national organizations,  support  of  Joint  co- 
operative commissions,  domestic  public  In- 
formation activities,  central  program  serv- 
ices, and  administrative  and  staff  activities. 
Also  Included  In  this  section  are  the  fiinds 
necessary  for  the  transfer  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Administrative  Support  system.  This 
section  also  provides  funds  for  representa- 
tional expenses  in  accordance  with  Section 
901  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended.  Also  provided  are  funds  for  relief 
and  repatriation  loans  to  U.S.  citizens  abroad 
and  for  other  emergencies  In  the  diplomatic 
and  consular  service.  Payments  to  the  For- 
eign Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund 
are  Included  in  this  category. 

Section  3. — ^ThlB  section  repeals  Sections 
102(a)  and  102(b)  of  Public  Law  94-141. 
Section  102(a)  prohibits  the  use  of  funds  for 
the  development  or  implementation  of  the 
proposed  Travel  Document  and  Issuance 
System.  Section  102(b)  authorizes  funds,  not 
to  exceed  $100,000  of  the  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  In  Section  101(a)(1)  of 
the  amended  Act,  for  a  study  of  the  desira- 
bility and  cost  implications  of  the  Travel 
Document  and  Issuance  System.  The  study 
Is  expected  to  be  completed  In  fiscal  year 
1976  at  which  time  the  development  or  Im- 
plementation of  the  system  will  again  be  re- 
viewed by  Congress.  Therefore,  the  prohibi- 
tion contained  In  Section  102(a)  would  no 
longer  apply. 

Section  4. — ^Thls  section  provides  authori- 
zation of  appropriations  for  International 
Organizations,  Conferences,  and  Commis- 
sions. 

Section  5. — ^Thlfi  section  authorizes  an  In- 
crease In  the  amount  of  funds  necessary  In 
fiscal  year  1977  for  United  States  participa- 
tion In  International  Organizations  and 
Conferences.  The  Increase  Is  necessary  for 
United  States  contributions  of  our  assessed 
share  of  the  expenses  of  those  International 
organizations  of  which  we  are  a  member,  and 
for  the  op>eratlon  of  missions  at  certain 
International  organization  headquarters. 
Provision  Is  also  made  in  this  category  for 
the  funding  of  official  United  States  Govern- 
ment participation  In  regularly  scheduled 
Intergovernmental  conferences,  meetings  and 
related  activities,  and  for  contributions  for 
International  peacekeeping  activities  In  ac- 
cordance with  International  multilateral 
agreements. 

Section  6. — This  section  authorizes  the 
amount  of  funds  necessary  In  fiscal  year  1977 
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to  enable  the  United  States  to  meet  its  obll- 
gratlons  as  a  participant  In  International 
Commissions.  Included  in  this  section  are 
the  expen£es  of  the  American  Sections  and 
the  International  Boundary  and  Water  Com- 
mission. Also  Included  are  the  expenses.  In- 
cluding contributions,  for  United  States  par- 
ticipation In  International  Fisheries  Com- 
missions. 

Section  7. — ^Thls  section  provides  authori- 
zation of  appropriations  for  Educational 
Exchange. 

Section  8. — This  section  authorizes  the 
amount  of  funds  necessary  to  enable  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  the  Act  of  August  9, 1939. 

Section  9. — ^TTils  section  provides  authori- 
zation for  appropriations  for  Migration  and 
Refugee  Assistance. 

Section  10. — This  section  authorizes  the 
amount  of  funds  necessary  to  enable  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  provide  assistance  to 
migrants  and  refugees.  This  assistance  Is 
rendered  through  contributions  to  multilat- 
eral organizations,  and  unilateral  assistance 
to  refugees  designated  by  the  President,  as 
authorized  by  law. 

Section  11. — This  section  authorizes  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  meet  its  obligations  In  fis- 
cal year  1978  In  accordance  with  Section  607 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93- 
344).  "Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary" 
Is  used  In  lieu  of  a  specific  dollar  authoriza- 
tion as  exact  amounts  are  presently  undeter- 
minable. 

Section  12. — This  section  authorizes  an 
entertainment  expense  allowance  to  cover 
the  costs  Incurred  by  the  U.S.  Commissioners 
for  receptions  and  other  social  amenities  re- 
quired by  protocol  and  international  conven- 
tions In  support  of  Intergovernmental  rela- 
tionships engaged  In  by  the  American  Sec- 
tions, International  Joint  Commission.  Also 
provided  In  this  section  Is  a  representation 
allowance  for  the  Commission's  Regional  Of- 
fice In  Windsor,  Ontario. 

This  authority  Is  required  because  the 
C<»nmlssloners  and  staff  are  not  covered  by 
the  Deipartment's  authority  for  official  en- 
tertainment allowances  or  the  authorization 
of  representation  allowances  In  the  Foreign 
Service  Act. 

Section  13. — ^Thls  section  authorizes  the 
President  to  maintain  membership  In  the 
International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee, 
the  International  Lead  and  Zinc  Group,  the 
International  Rubber  Study  Group,  the  In- 
ternational Seed  Testing  Association,  and 
provides  for  the  annual  appropriation  of 
siuns  for  paymeut  by  the  United  States  of  Its 
share  of  the  expenses  of  the  four  organiza- 
tions. In  Senate  Rei>ort  93-176,  accompany- 
ing the  Department  of  State  Appropriations 
Authorization  Act  of  1973,  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  recommended  that 
action  be  taken  to  obtain  formal  Congres- 
sional authorization  of  United  States  par- 
ticipation In  these  organizations.  The  United 
States  has  participated  In  these  organiza- 
tions since  1939,  1960,  1945  and  1924  respec- 
tively. They  provide  useful  forums  for  Inter- 
national co<^}eratlon  and  for  discussion  and 
solution  of  International  problems  pertain- 
ing to  the  commodities  concerned. 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request) : 
S.  2978.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act,  1926.  to  author- 
ize additional  appropriations.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  by 
request  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Buildings  Act  of  1926,  as  amended 


(22  n.S.C.  292-301) .  to  provide  additional 
authorization  for  appropriations  for  the 
buildings  program  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  I  am  introducing 
it  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  specific 
bill  to  which  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public  may  direct  their  attention  and 
comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it.  when  it  is  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask.  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  the  letter  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional 
Relations  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
dated  February  4.  1976. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.  2978 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

That  Section  4  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Buildings  Act,  1926  (22  U.S.C.  295).  is 
amended — 

(1)  at  subsection  (h),  paragraph  (2),  aa 
amended  by  PX..  94-141  by  striking  out 
"$71,600,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  flgiire  "$73,058,000";  and 

(2)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (J)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(J)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  Into  ef- 
fect the  provisions  of  this  Act  In  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated.  In  addition  to 
amounts  prevloiisly  authorized  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  amendment,  $30,000,000  to 
remain  available  imtU  expended." 


Departbcent  op  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  4,  1976. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.  ■ 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Department  at 
State  encloses  and  recommends  for  your  con- 
sideration proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act  of  1926,  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  292-301),  to  provide 
additional  authorization  for  appropriations 
for  the  Buildings  Program  for  fiscal  year 
1977. 

Incorporated  within  the  proposed  amend- 
ment is  an  Interagency  financing  transfer  for 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Administrative  Support 
(FAAS)  System.  This  applies  to  certain  costs 
of  administrative  services  provided  to  other 
agencies  by  the  Department  and  proposed  to 
be  financed  by  appropriations  directly  to  the 
Department  rather  than  from  reimburse- 
ments from  the  serviced  agencies'  appropria- 
tions. This  is  a  financing  change  and  does 
not  increase  costs  or  the  level  of  employment 
of  the  United  States  Government. 

The  $30  minion  requested  in  the  amend- 
ment for  the  Moscow  compound  provides 
funding  for  the  first  phase  of  construction 
of  a  complex  of  buildings  totalling  approxi- 
mately 635,000  gross  square  feet.  This  sum 
will  provide  for  the  construction  of  the  foun- 
dations and  skeleton  frames  of  these  build- 
ings as  well  as  for  American  project  super- 
visors to  assure  compliance  with  contract  re- 
quirements by  the  general  contractor.  The 
compound  will  include  an  office  building, 
housing  for  American  personnel,  a  school, 
storage  and  garage  space,  a  cafeteria,  a  health 
unit,  and  recreational  facilities.  The  total 
cost  of  this  complex  is  estimated  to  be  $75- 
100  million. 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  advised 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
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this  proposal  to  the  Congress  tmd  that  Its 
enactment  would  be  In  accord  with  the  Presi- 
dent's program. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  J.  McCloskkt, 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressional 
Relations. 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  <  by  request) : 

S.  2979.  A  bill  to  amend  further  the 
Peace  Corps  Act.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  by 
request  I  introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  amend  further  the  Peace 
Corps  Act. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  ACTION 
and  I  am  introducing  it  in  order  that 
there  may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
may  direct  their  attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  it  is  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  PVireign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  a  section-by-section  analysis  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  the  letter  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  ACTION  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  dated  January  30,  1976. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  2979 
A  bill  to  amend  further  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Sec- 
tion 3(b)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (22  n.S.C. 
a602(b))  18  amended  by  strUdng  out  "and" 
after  "$88,468."  and  by  adding  after 
"$27,887,000,"  the  phrase  "for  fiscal  year  1977 
not  to  exceed  $67,155,000,  and  for  fiscal  year 
1978  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary." 

Sec.  2.  Section  3(c)  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act  (33  U.S.C.  2602(c))  la  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "In  addition  to  the  amounts 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1B78.  for  the  period 
July  1,  1976,  through  September  80,  1976, 
fiscal  year  1977  and  fiscal  year  1978,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1976  not  In  excess  of  $1,000,000  and  for 
fiscal  year  1977  and  fiscal  year  1978  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  Increases  In  salary, 
pay,  retirement,  or  other  employee  benefits 
authorized  by  law." 

ACTION, 
Washington,  DC,  January  30,  1976. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DZAS  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  tar  your 
consideration  Is  draft  legislation  which  will 
enable  the  Peace  Corps  to  continue  its  work 
on  behalf  of  world  peace  and  understanding 
In  fiscal  years  1977  and  1978. 

The  legislation  wUl  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  not  more  than  $67,155,000  for 
fiscal  year  1977,  and  such  sxmis  as  may  be 
necessary  for  fiscal  year  1978  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act. 

It  win  also  authorize  the  appropriation 
of  such  sums  as  coay  be  necessary  in  fiscal 
years  1977  and  1978  for  Increases  In  salary, 
pay,  retirement,  or  other  employment  bene- 
fits which  may  be  authorized  by  law. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  be  In  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Sincerely, 

Michael  P.  Balzano. 


Section-bt-Scction  Analysis 
Peace  Corps  Act  Amendment  providing  au- 
thorizations   of    appropriations   for   fiscal 
years  1977  and  1978 

Section  1  of  the  bill  amends  Section  3(b) 
of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  to  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  not  more  than  $67,165,000  for 
fiscal  year  1977,  and  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  fiscal  year  1978  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  Peace  Corps  Act. 

Section  2  authorizes.  In  addition  to  the 
amount  authorized  by  section  1,  the  appro- 
priation of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
In  fiscal  years  1977  and  1978  for  Increases  In 
salary,  pay,  retirement,  or  other  employee 
benefits  authorized  by  law.  This  amendment 
extends  this  authority,  first  enacted  In  1974, 
and  continued  In  the  fiscal  year  1976  appro- 
priation, to  fiscal  year  1977. 


By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT: 

S.  2982.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
May  23,  1975.  making  appropriations  for 
special  assistance  to  refugees  from  Cam- 
bodia and  Vietnam  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today  is  de- 
signed to  correct  an  inequity  in  tbe  In- 
dochinese  refugee  program. 

When  the  Senate  considered  legisla- 
tion which  became  the  foimdation  for 
the  Indochinese  refugee  program,  only 
the  plight  of  refugees  from  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia  was  considered. 

The  subsequent  change  in  government 
in  Laos  created  a  new  group  of  Indochi- 
nese refugees.  The  United  States  began 
accepting  certain  Laotian  refugees  late 
in  1975.  This  program  was  financed 
through  Presidential  determinations.  No 
specific  funds  are  available  to  provide 
services  to  the  Laotian  refugees.  I  have 
been  advised  that  sufQcient  funds  are 
available  under  Public  Law  94-24  to  pro- 
vide for  all  Indochinese  refugees. 

The  Senate  yesterday  passed  S.  2760, 
a  bill  which  provided  for  similar  changes 
in  the  language  of  the  Indochina  Act  of 
1975— Public  Law  94-24.  The  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  would  complete  the 
legislative  process  required  to  equalize 
the  treatment  of  all  Indochinese 
refugees. 

The  benefactors  of  the  measure  would 
be  the  Laotian  refugees,  the  generous 
Americans  who  are  acting  as  sponsors 
for  the  Laotians,  our  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments which  would  qualify  for  repay- 
ment of  services  rendered  to  the  Laotian 
refugees  and  ultimately  the  United 
States  which  will  be  the  richer  for  the 
contributions,  I  am  confident,  they  will 
offer. 


By  Mr.  PEARSON: 

8.  2983.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  Oversight  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
Introduce  legislation  that  would  estab- 
lish a  joint  committee  of  the  Congress  to 
be  entrusted  with  responsibility  for  over- 
seeing the  various  departments  and 
agencies  of  our  Government  that  com- 


prise our  intelligence  community.  This 
measure  seeks  to  assure  that  intelligence 
collection  programs  and  activities  ar« 
legitimately  targeted  and  conform  to  our 
Constitution,  laws,  and  policies.  Further, 
the  bill  provides  that  the  Executive  shall 
notify  the  legislative  branch  before  im- 
plementing significant  covert  operations. 
Recognizing  the  need  for  safeguards,  the 
bill  seeks  to  improve  existing  law  to  pre- 
vent further  unauthorized  disclosures  of 
sensitive  information  which  endanger 
our  intelligence  sources  and  methods. 

The  Rockefeller  Commission  and  in- 
vestigations conducted  by  select  com- 
mittees in  both  Houses  of  Congress  have 
disclosed  domestic  abuses  and  foreign 
debacles  perpetrated  by  our  intelligence 
community.  In  striving,  under  several 
administrations,   to   serve  our   foreign 
policy  and  protect  our  national  security, 
these  agencies  have  instead  misguidedly 
spied  on  our  citizens  and  endangered  our 
interests  abroad.  For  nearly  30  years. 
Congress  has  neglected  its  constitutional 
responsibility  to  keep  a  vigilant  watch 
over  its  administrative  creations  and  to 
assure  that  legislative  appropriations  are 
properly  expended.  To  the  extent  that 
this    neglect    was    institutionalized    by 
fragmented     committee     responsibility, 
this   legislation   eliminates    the   inade- 
quacy.   Without   unnecessarily   eroding 
existing  committees'  jurisdictions,  this 
bill  provides  for  eflfective  oversight  of  the 
CIA,  the  NSA,  the  DIA,  the  National  In- 
telligence Components  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  the  intelligence  ac- 
tivities of  the  FBI.  Through  this  ap- 
proach, we  will  be  provided  a  means  to 
comprehensively  examine  the  budgetary 
requests  of  the  entire  intelligence  com- 
plex.  We  will  be  recovering  our  long 
atrophied  oversight  muscles. 

Mr.  President,  It  has  become  painfully 
obvious  that  some  new  oversight  panel 
is  essential.  In  considering  the  need  for 
intelligence  and  the  congressional  duty 
to  maintain  vigilance,  I  believe  a  ma- 
jority of  Congress  will  agree  that  that  is 
the  case.  As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Cata- 
mittee  on  Atomic  Energy,  which  has 
demonstrated  its  ability  to  work  in  part- 
nership with  the  executive  branch  on 
matters  requiring  a  candid  exchange  of 
extremely  sensitive  Information,  I  be- 
lieve that  a  single  committee  joining 
both  Houses  is  the  most  effective  form 
for  this  new  panel.  Since  I  have  opposed 
the  proliferation  of  Government  bu- 
reaucracy in  the  executive  branch,  my 
action  today  may  at  first  appear  to  pre- 
sent a  double  standard.  But.  in  fact,  it  is 
because  I  extend  my  preference  for  fewer 
governmental  entities  that  I  propose  a 
Joint  committee.  It  is  through  a  single 
committee  that  we  will  be  able  to  over- 
see Intelligence  progrsmis  without  unduly 
jeopardizing  security. 

Although  the  need  for  secrecy  and  a 
pervasive  atmosphere  of  security  have 
clearly  contributed  to  the  problems  now 
apparent  In  the  intelligence  community. 
It  does  not  follow  that  secrecy  Is  not  Jus- 
tified. Intelligence  collection  Is  Intended 
to  allow  policymakers  to  arrive  at  deci- 
sions based  on  Information,  the  mere 
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existence  of  which.  If  known,  might  elim- 
inate options  vital  to  n.S.  Interests.  Like- 
wise, covert  operations  may  supply  us 
flexibility  In  the  absence  of  which  our 
foreign  policy  might  necessarily  become 
more  belligerent  to  the  disadvantage  of 
our  own  country  as  well  as  others.  Some 
secrecy  Is  essential. 

A  single  committee  would  require  only 
a  limited  expansion  of  the  numbers  of 
Individuals  possessing  sensitive  Informa- 
tion and.  therefore,  would  only  limltedly 
expand  the  risk  of  unauthorized  disclo- 
sure. Unfortuiuitely,  any  Increased  risk, 
as  has  been  recraitly  shown,  often  re- 
sults in  wide  publication  of  the  sensitive 
materials,  endangering  Individuals,  and 
reducing  our  sources  of  Information 
aroimd  the  world.  To  guard  against  these 
Increased  risks,  the  legislation  Just  In- 
troduced provides  for  prosecutkoi  for  un- 
authorized release  of  classified  materials. 
This  provision  Is  so  constructed  as  to 
reach  only  those  persons  who  are  en- 
trusted with  Information  rdating  to  In- 
telligence sources  and  methods  through  a 
privity  of  relationship  with  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. Such  narrow  conslxuctlon  will 
Insure  the  effectiveness  of  our  foreign  In- 
telligence collection  efforts,  while  leaving 
intact  the  constitutional  privileges  om- 
talned  In  the  first  amendment  and  the 
speech  and  debate  clause. 

Mr.  President,  the  security  Justiflca- 
tion  for  partial  and  Incomplete  candor  In 
supplying  Information  to  Congress  will 
be  eliminated  by  this  protective  provi- 
sion. But  the  Intelligence  community's 
lack  of  forthrightness  Is  not  the  only 
problem  that  must  be  faced  In  order  to 
establish  effective  oversight.  Congres- 
sional overseers  have,  in  the  i>ast,  tended 
to  identify  their  interests  wlt^  those  of 
the  agencies  under  their  Jurisdictions. 
This  can  be  predicted  as  a  natural  result 
of  years  of  contact.  While  familiarity  Is 
necessary  to  imderstandlng.  It  some- 
times blinds  those  who  would  oversee. 
For  that  reason,  this  bill  calls  for  rota- 
tion of  Members,  so  that  no  individual 
would  serve  on  the  committee  for  more 
than  4  years.  In  this  way.  Members  might 
be  saved  from  succumbing  to  tbe  friend- 
ly "cult  of  Intelligence." 

John  Stewart  Mill  contended,  in  his 
papers  on  representative  government, 
that  legislative  control  of  administration 
Is  essential  to  liberty.  Effective  legislative 
oversight  is  wholly  consistent  with  Amer- 
ican legal  traditions  and  precedents.  In 
order  to  be  effective,  oversii^t  mturt  be 
timely.  WhUe  there  Is  no  need  for  Con- 
gress to  put  its  fingers  in  the  day-to-day 
operation  of  administrative  agencies, 
there  is  a  real  need  to  Interpose  an  early 
congressional  presence  into  significant 
covert  projects. 

Covert  operations  such  as  those  con- 
ducted under  the  Mongoose  program 
against  Cuba  and  in  the  Tract  n  Proj- 
ects in  Chile,  regardless  of  their  intent, 
threatened  to  destroy  our  traditional  role 
in  world  diplomacy.  Designed  to  dimin- 
ish the  Influence  of  those  who  oppose 
Democratic  governments,  these  opera- 
tions, in  fact,  increased  the  potential  for 
overt  hostilities. 

The  Honorable  ETwIn  N.  Qriswold. 
speaking  tis  a  member  of  the  Rockefeller 
Commission,  recognized  the  dangns  In- 


herent in  covot  operations  and  urged 
the  Congress  to  end  its  inertia.  His  ad- 
mmiitlon  is  worth  repeating: 

One  of  the  great  strengths  of  this  country 
Is  a  deep  and  widefiung  capacity  for  good- 
will. Those  who  represent  us,  both  at  hcHne 
and  abroad,  should  recognize  the  potential- 
ity of  that  goodwill  and  take  extreme  care 
not  to  undermine  It,  lest  their  efforts  be  In 
fact  coTinterproductlve  to  the  long-range 
security  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

Extreme  care  requires  that  imusual 
measures,  within  the  bounds  of  consti- 
tutional restraints,  be  employed.  In- 
formed advice  can  only  be  useful  if  it  is 
offered  before  an  operaticm  is  imple- 
mented. It  would  be  tragic.  Indeed,  to 
learn  too  late  that  a  second  (pinion 
would  have  saved  the  patient's  Ufe.  It 
would  be  no  less  a  tragedy  for  Jealous 
prerogative  to  undermine  our  Nation's 
goodwill. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  require 
the  Intelligence  community  to  notify  the 
new  oversight  panel  prior  to  implement- 
ing any  significant  covert  operation.  The 
constitutional  grant  of  foreign  pcdlcy 
authority  is  clearly  to  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. This  bill  does  nothing  more  than 
translate  that  grant  Into  a  working  prac- 
tical application.  No  congressional  veto 
is  provided,  nor  should  one  be  suggested. 
All  that  is  provided  Is  Informed  advice 
and  consent  at  a  useful  time. 

Bir.  President,  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  has  just  concluded 
its  business,  soon  Its  Senate  counterpart 
will  expire.  The  Investigations  ccmducted 
by  these  committees  served  to  educate 
the  people  and  the  Congress.  The  ad- 
ministration has  already  begun  to  pnit 
that  education  to  practical  use  by  Im- 
proving internal  controls.  One  clear  les- 
son this  body  must  have  learned  Is  that 
In  the  absence  of  congressional  attri- 
tion the  Intelligence  agencies,  cloaked  In 
secrecy,  have  tended  to  depart  from  their 
original  mandates.  Through  this  bill.  I 
believe  we  can  return  them  to  their 
rightful  role. 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  hImseU 
and  Mr.  Montoya)  : 

S.  2984.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  addition 
of  certain  lands  to  Bandcdier  National 
Monument  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  SJir.  President,  I  in- 
troduce and  send  to  the  desk  for  appro- 
priate reference  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
addition  of  certain  lands  to  Bandelier 
National  Monument  in  the  State  of  New 
Mexico.  I  am  pleased  to  be  Joined  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  (Mr.  Montoya). 

This  bill  authorizes  the  acquisition  of 
two  parcels  of  land  which  the  National 
Park  Services  master  plan  for  Bandelier 
proposes  for  addition  to  the  monument. 
One  tract  Is  4,224  acres  on  the  southern 
boimdary  and  the  other  is  a  parcel  of 
3,076  acres  owned  by  the  Baca  Land  and 
Cattle  Co.  on  the  northwestern  boimdary. 

The  tract  on  the  southerly  boundary 
comprises  part  of  the  Canada  de  Cochltl 
grant  and  this  addition  complements  the 
values  which  are  found  within  the  monu- 
ment: mesas,  canyons,  and  a  profusion 


of  archeologlcal  sites  of  the  same  and  of 
later  periods.  Since  little  excavation  has 
been  accomplished  in  this  area,  it  is 
difficult  to  know  exactly  what  many  of 
these  sites  might  contain.  However,  this 
area  was  not  abandoned  during  the  16th 
century,  as  were  the  pueblos  of  Tyuonyi, 
San  Miguel.  Yapashi,  and  Tsankawi.  The 
Spaniards  probably  first  visited  the  In- 
dians of  the  grant  in  1541.  A  1667  Span- 
ish source  first  referred  to  the  Cochltl 
Mission  as  San  Buenaventura,  as  it  is 
called  to  this  day.  The  Indians  took  part 
in  the  Pueblo  Rebellion  in  1680  and  again 
in  1696.  Kotyiti.  a  large  site  on  Horn 
Mesa,  Is  recorded  as  the  place  where 
Danish  and  pueblo  representatives  met 
In  1681.  It  Is  a  large  pueblo  built  as  a 
fortified  site  to  enable  the  inhabitants  to 
escape  Spanish  retribution  for  taking 
part  In  the  rebellion.  The  site  lies  In  the 
Santa  Fe  National  Forest  and  is  reached 
by  a  trail  from  Cochltl  Canyon  to  the 
mesa.  After  their  revolt,  the  Indians  were 
brought  back  under  Spanish  sway  and 
have  remained  as  farmers  to  the  present 
time. 

In  Cochltl  Canyon,  the  Spanish  village 
of  Canada  was  abandoned  early  in  the 
present  century.  Several  walls  still  stand, 
and  a  few  roofs  remain.  There  is  a  mod- 
em apple  orchard  that  stretches  from 
the  Forest  Service  land  into  the  grant 
and  it  is  on  long-term  lease  to  a  private 
manager,  but  the  splendid  apples  that 
are  produced  symbolize  the  continuance 
of  agriculture  in  the  area.  The  ruins,  the 
rebellion  sites,  the  former  farms  and  the 
orchard  serve  to  unite  the  prehistoric 
and  historic  p>eriods  in  a  continuous  se- 
quence from  the  12th  century  to  modem 
times. 

The  tract  which  would  be  added  on 
the  northwestern  boundary  contains  the 
headwaters  of  the  Rito  de  los  Frijoles. 
This  rugged  land  of  canyons  is  privately 
owned  and  valuable  for  timber.  Acquisi- 
tion of  the  headwaters  would  prevent 
logging,  thus  protecting  the  area  from 
flood  which  would  endanger  the  major 
ruins. 


By  Mr.  GRIFFIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Tower,  and  Mr.  Thuucond)  : 
S.  2986.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing 
and   Community   Development   Act  of 
1974  to  provide  sumlementary  commu- 
nity development  block  grant  assistance 
to  communities  with  high  unemplojmient 
due  to  adverse  national  economic  condi- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Houdng 
and  Urban  Affairs. 
supplemental  commttnttt  devklofkxmt 
klcplot>cent  assistance  act  of  1976 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day President  Ford  vetoed  H  Jl.  5247,  the 
so-called  Public  Woiks  Employment  Act 
of  1975.  In  doing  so,  the  President  de^ 
scribed  that  $6  biUlon  measure  as  ex- 
cessively costly,  administfativdy  cum- 
bersome, and  poorly  designed  to  cope 
with  the  immediate  problems  of  high 
unemplojrmnt. 

Today,  I  am  Introducing  a  bUl  which 
I  regard  as  a  constructive  alternative  to 
HH.  5247.  I  believe  that  it  provides  a 
more  direct,  effective,  efBcIent,  and  equi- 
table program  of  assistance  for  those 
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areas  and  communities  especially  hard 
hit  by  unemployment.  The  alternative  is 
designed  to  provide  more  jobs  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  high  unemployment  areas 
rather  than  to  swell  the  public  payrolls. 

This  measiu-e  is  identical  to  a  bill 
(H.R.  11860)  introduced  in  the  House 
on  Pebraury  11  by  Representatives  Garry 
Brown  of  Michigan  and  Robert  O. 
Stephens.  Jr.  of  Georgia.  In  his  veto 
message  on  H.R.  5247,  the  President  in- 
dicated support  for  an  approach  to  the 
unemployment  problem  such  as  that  em- 
bodied in  H.R.  11860. 

This  alternative  bill  is  similar  in  im- 
portant respects  to  the  countercyclical 
assistance  program  incorporated  in  title 
II  of  H.R.  5247.  However,  it  is  different 
with  respect  to  its  method  of  distribu- 
tion of  funds,  in  that  this  bill  would  use 
the  existing  mechanism  of  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974_a  mechanism  already  in  place  that 
can  provide  the  conduit  for  immediate 
financing  of  projects  on  an  accelerated 
basis.  By  contrast,  the  distribution  of 
funds  under  H.R.  5247  could  be  delayed 
for  months  while  necessary  guidelines, 
regulations  and  qualification  standards 
are  being  adopted  and  promulgated. 

Under  the  alternative  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  supplemental  assistance 
would  be  activated  when  the  national  un- 
employment rate  is  over  7  percent,  as  it 
is  now.  and  would  make  available  for 
distribution  each  calendar  quarter  a  simi 
determined  by  multiplying  $15  million 
times  each  one-tenth  of  1  percent  by 
which  unemployment  exceeds  7  percent. 
Since  the  distribution  of  f\mds  is  based 
upon  the  next  preceding  quarter's  unem- 
ployment, and  since  unemployment  in 
the  last  quarter  of  1975  was  8.5  percent, 
as  of  April  1  of  this  year  $225  million 
would  be  available  for  distribution  for 
that  calendar  quarter — 8.5  percent  minus 

7  percent  equals  1.5  percent  and  15  times 
$15  million  equals  $225  million. 

If  unemployment  remained  at  the  8.5- 
percent  level,  a  total  year's  funding  of 
this  program  would,  therefore,  cost  $900 
million — 4  quarters  times  $225  million. 
However,  since  unemployment  has  been 
dropping  and  is  expected  to  continue  to 
fall  during  the  next  year,  the  bill  calls 
for  a  total  authorization  of  $780  million, 
which  Is  the  best  estimate  developed 
based  upon  the  unemployment  rates  an- 
ticipated during  such  year. 

Approximately  75  percent  of  the  assist- 
ance would  be  provided  to  cities  and 
urban  counties  with  unemployment  over 

8  percent,  based  directly  and  proportion- 
ately on  the  extent  to  which  their  un- 
employment exceeds  8  percent.  In  the 
same  manner,  the  remainder  of  the  funds 
would  be  distributed  to  States  for  distri- 
bution in  nonurban  areas  having  unem- 
ployment over  8  percent. 

Grants  under  this  supplemental  pro- 
gram would  automatically  flow  to  recip- 
ients' community  development  pro- 
grams upon  the  submission  of  a  brief 
statement  of  the  recipient's  planned  use 
of  the  fvmding,  referencing  its  commun- 
ity development  plan,  and  the  proposed 
job  intensive  use,  acceleration  of  planned 
projects,  and  reduction  of  unemployment 
to  be  accomplished  by  such  assistance. 


The  special  advantages  of  this  pro- 
gram over  H.R.  5247  are : 

First.  Areas  and  communities  with  the 
highest  unemployment  receive  the  great- 
est amoimt  of  assistance  and  the  assist- 
ance tracks  increases  and  reductions  in 
unemployment.  Fund  distribution  is 
based  on  need  rather  than  on  local  tax 
effort. 

Second.  Being  an  emergency  program, 
it  automatically  triggers  in  and  triggers 
out  when  the  national  imemployment 
rate  exceeds  7  percent  or  is  reduced 
below  7  percent. 

Third.  In  addition  to  stimulating  the 
local  economy  with  "new"  money,  the 
supplemental  assistance  will  allow  recip- 
ients to  attract  and  keep  industry  and 
stabilize  and  improve  declining  neigh- 
borhoods. These  activities  will  create  pri- 
vate sector  jobs — such  as  water  and 
sewer  line  construction  and  housing 
rehabilitation — and  improve  local  econ- 
omies. 

Fourth.  Use  of  the  existing  block-grant 
administrative  structure  at  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  levels  practically  elimi- 
nates startup  time  and  administrative 
costs  and  will  result  in  funds  being 
available  Immediately  for  the  creation 
of  jobs  for  the  unemployed. 

Fifth.  At  a  first  year's  cost  of  $780 
million,  38,000  jobs  will  be  created  dur- 
ing the  quarter  beginning  April  1,  and 
another  25,000  jobs  within  the  next  6 
months.  In  contrast,  H.R.  5247  at  a  total 
cost  of  over  $6  billion  would  produce  an 
estimated  28,000  jobs  during  the  first 
quarter  after  implementation  which,  be- 
cause of  startup  complexities,  might  be 
as  much  as  3  to  6  months  down  the  road. 
Ultimately,  H.R.  5247  might  create  up  to 
250.000  additional  jobs  but  only  a  num- 
ber of  years  after  the  program  was  im- 
plemented and  the  need  for  the  stimulus 
had  substantially  subsided. 

I  have  emphasized  the  importance  of 
the  use  of  the  administrative  structure 
of  the  commimity  development  program 
and  its  benefits  because  I  feel  it  is  all 
important  that  any  jobs  program  should 
put  people  to  work  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  in-  the  most  satisfactory  jobs  as  pos- 
sible. The  alternative  does  this.  H.R. 
5247  does  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  and  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  In  addition,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  certain  background  infor- 
mation entitled  "Reasons  for  the  Presi- 
dent's Veto  to  H.R.  5247"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  2986 
A  bill  to  amend  th«  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974  to  provide  supple- 
mentary   community    development    block 
grant  assistance  to  communities  with  high 
unemplojTnent  due  to  adverse  national  eco- 
nomic conditions,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Supplemental  Com- 
munity Development  Employment  Assistance 
Act  of  1976". 
Sbc.  a.  (a)  The  Congress  nnda — 


(1)  that  many  of  the  Nation's  cities  and 
other  communities,  whose  economic  health  is 
essential  to  national  economic  prosperity,  are 
experiencing  considerable  hardships  due  to 
high  unemployment  resulting  from  recession; 
and 

(2)  that  the  existing  community  develop- 
ment block  grant  program  can  provide  an 
effective  mechanism  to  increase  significantly 
private  sector  emplojnment  while  fostering 
community  development  In  such  communi- 
ties. 

(b)  Therefore,  the  Congress  declares  it  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  and  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  to  reduce  unemplojrment 
by  encouraging  and  accelerating  locally  deter- 
mined community  development  activities  to 
generate  Immediate  employment  In  cities  and 
other  communities  with  high  unemployment 
due  to  adverse  national  economic  conditions. 
It  Is  the  Intention  of  Congress  that  the  pro- 
vision of  assistance  under  this  Act  shall  be  In 
addition  to  the  assistance  provided  under 
title  I  of  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974.  or  any  other  law. 

Sec.  3.  Title  I  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974.  Public 
Law  93-383,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"supplementary    COMMtTNrrT    DEVELOPMENT 
BLOCK    GRANTS 

"Sec.  119.  (a)  (1)  In  addition  to  the  assist- 
ance otherwise  authorized  under  this  title, 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  any  State,  metropolitan  city  or  urban 
county  which  meets  the  requirements  of  this 
section  to  finance  community  development 
or  other  activities  which  are  approved  by  the 
Secretary  as  consistent  with  the  objectives 
of  this  title.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $780,000,000  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  Any  amounts  so 
appropriated  shAll  remain  available  untU 
expended. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  anKiunts  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  the  total  of  all  grants  approved 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  any  calen- 
dar quarter  shall  be  equal  to  the  lesser  of 
any  amounts  so  appropriated  which  remain 
uncommitted,  or  $15,000,000  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  one-tenth  percentage  points 
by  which  the  rate  of  seasonally  adjusted  na- 
tional unemployment  of  the  most  recent 
calendar  quarter  which  ended  three  months 
before  the  beginning  of  such  calendar  quar- 
ter exceeded  7  per  centum. 

(b)(1)  Of  the  amount  available  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  for  grants  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  any  calendar  quarter, 
75  per  centum  shall  be  allocated  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  metropolitan  cities  and  urban 
counties,  except  that  the  Secretary  may  es- 
tablish such  higher  or  lower  percentage  as 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate  In  view  of 
unemployment  and  related  factors  in  such 
metropolitan  cities  and  urban  counties.  From 
the  amount  allocated  under  the  preceding 
sentence  with  respect  to  any  calendar  quar- 
ter, the  Secretary  shall  determine,  for  each 
metropolitan  city  and  urban  coimty  which 
has  a  seasonally  adjusted  unemployment 
rate  In  excess  of  8  per  centum  for  the  most 
recent  calendar  quarter  which  ended  three 
months  before  the  beginning  of  such  cal- 
endar quarter,  a  supplementary  grant 
amount  which  shall  equal  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratla  to  the  total  allocation 
with  respect  to  the  calendar  quarter  under 
the  preceding  sentence  as  the  ratio  of  (A) 
the  number  of  unemployed  persons  In  ex- 
cess of  the  number  of  unemployed  persons 
which  represents  8  per  centum  unemploy- 
ment in  such  metropolitan  city  or  urban 
county  during  the  most  recent  calendar 
quarter  which  ended  three  months  before  the 
beginning  of  such  calendar  qucu'ter  to  (B) 
the  number  of  unemployed  persons  in  ez- 
eeas  of  the  nximber  of  unemployed  personi 
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which  represents  8  per  centum  unemploy- 
ment In  all  such  metropolitan  cities  and 
urban  counties  during  the  same  calendar 
quarter.  For  purposes  of  determining  grant 
allocations  under  this  paragraph,  the  Secre- 
tary shaU  utilize  appropriate  unemploy- 
ment data,  as  determined  by  the  Secretiury 
of  Labor  and  reported  to  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  (A)  After  making  the  allocation  with 
respect  to  any  calendar  quarter  required 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary 
shall  allocate  the  amount  remaining  with 
resiject  to  such  calendar  quarter  for  grants 
under  this  section  to  States  on  behalf  of 
units  of  general  local  government  in  such 
State,  other  than  metropolitan  cities  and  ur- 
ban counties  therein,  which  are  experiencing 
high  rates  of  unemployment  and  serious  fis- 
cal problems  as  defined  by  the  Secretary  and 
which  are  a  result  of  adverse  economic  con- 
ditions. From  the  amount  allocated  under 
the  preceding  sentence  with  respect  to  any 
calendar  quarter,  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine, for  each  State  which  is  eligible  for 
assistance  under  the  preceding  sentence,  a 
grant  amount  which  shall  equal  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  alloca- 
tion with  respect  to  the  calendar  quarter 
under  the  preceding  sentence  as  the  ratio  of 

(I)  the  number  of  unemployed  persons  in  ex- 
cess of  the  niunber  of  unemployed  persons 
which  represents  8  per  centum  unemploy- 
ment In  such  State,  excluding  unemployed 
persons  in  metropolitan  cities  and  urbsm 
counties  therein,  during  the  most  recent  cal- 
endar quarter  which  ended  three  months  be- 
fore the  beginning  such  calendar  quarter  to 

(II)  the  number  of  such  unemployed  per- 
sons In  excess  of  the  nimiber  of  unemployed 
persons  which  represents  8  per  centum  un- 
employment in  all  such  States,  excluding  un- 
employed persons  in  all  metropolitan  cities 
and  urban  counties  therein,  during  the  same 
calendar  quarter. 

"(B)  Any  grant  allocated  to  a  State  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  used,  or  distributed 
by  such  State  for  use  in  or  for  the  benefit 
of  units  of  general  local  government,  other 
than  metropolitan  cities  and  urban  counties 
therein,  which  are  experiencing  high  rates  of 
unemployment  and  serious  fiscal  problems 
on  a  basis  consistent  with  the  purpose  of  this 
section  and  criteria  thereunder  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  determining  grant 
allocations  under  this  paragraph,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  utilize  appropriate  unemployment 
data,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  reported  to  the  Secretary,  except  that, 
m  the  event  such  unemployment  data  are 
unavailable  for  any  recipient,  the  best  avail- 
able unemployment  data  for  such  recipient, 
consistent  with  criteria  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  shall  be  utilized. 

"(c)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  title  relating  to  requirements 
for  contents  of  triplications  for  assistance, 
any  metropolitan  city  or  urban  county  which 
has  been  allocated  supplementary  grant  as- 
sistance under  subsection  (b)(1)  with  re- 
spect to  any  calendar  quarter  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  the  amount  of  assistance  so 
allocated  If  it  has  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
an  application  for  such  quarter  as  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  which — 

"(A)  outlines  the  proposed  job  intensive 
xise  or  uses  of  the  assistance  and  the  benefits 
to  the  community  of  such  use  or  uses,  par- 
ticularly in  terms  of  accelerating  planned 
projects  and  the  reduction  of  unemployment 
through  the  creation  of  Jobs  in  the  private 
sector; 

"(B)  demonstrates  that  the  proposed  use 
or  uses  is  consistent  with  the  recipient's 
Community  Development  Program,  If  any; 

"(C)  requests  assistance  In  an  amount, 
which  together  with  other  resources  that  may 
be  available,  will  be  adequate  to  complete 
the  proposed  activity  or  activities. 

"(2)  Any  application  submitted  pursuant 
to  subsection  (c)  il)  by  a  metropoUtan  city 


or  urban  county  receiving  assistance  under 
any  section  of  this  title  other  than  this  sec- 
tion, shall  be  deemed  approved  within  30 
days  after  receipt  of  such  application  unless 
the  Secretary  shall  have  Informed  the  appli- 
cant within  such  period  of  specific  reasons 
for  disapproval  and  the  actions  necessary  to 
secure  approval.  Any  other  application  shall 
be  deemed  approved  within  45  days  after 
receipt  of  such  application  unless  the  Secre- 
tary shall  have  informed  the  applicant  with- 
in such  period  of  specific  reasons  for  dis- 
approval and  the  actions  necessary  to  secure 
approval.  The  Secretary  shall  approve  an  ap- 
plication for  assistance  allocated  under  this 
section  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  proposed  iise  or  uses  of  such  assistance 
are  plainly  inappropriate  to  meeting  the  piu*- 
pose  of  this  section,  or  that  the  application 
does  not  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
this  section  or  proposes  activities  which  are 
Ineligible  under  this  section. 

"(3)  Any  State  allocated  grant  assistance 
with  respect  to  any  calendar  quarter  under 
subsection  (b)  (2)  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
such  assistance  promptly  after  compljring 
with  such  application  requirements  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  consistent  with  re- 
quirements applicable  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  or  otherwise  deemed  ap- 
propriate by  the  Secretary  to  assure  achieve- 
ment of  the  purpose  of  assistance  under  this 
section. 

"(d)  Assistance  under  this  section  may  be 
used  by  the  recipient  thereof  for  any  activity 
eligible  for  assistance  under  section  105(a) 
of  this  title,  except  that  up  to  25  per  centum 
of  the  amount  allocated  to  any  recipient  with 
respect  to  any  calendar  quarter  may  be  used 
for  such  other  activity  or  activities  as  may  be 
deemed  by  the  Secretary  to  be  consistent 
with  the  objectives  of  this  title  and  assist- 
ance under  this  section,  respectively. 

"(e)  Except  where  otherwise  provided  in 
this  section,  assistance  under  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  all  of  the  requirements 
and  provisions  of  this  title  except  that  the 
Secretary  may  waive  any  such  requirement 
or  provision  which  the  applicant  certifies  will 
adversely  effect  the  efficiency  or  impact  of 
the  funds  provided  xinder  this  section. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe such  rules  and  regulations,  and  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary,  to  assurt  the 
prompt  Implementation  of  the  assistance 
prc^ram  authorized  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  any  calendar  quarter,  conunencing 
with  the  calendar  quarter  beginning  on 
April  1,  1976,  with  respect  to  which  assist- 
ance Is  allocated  hereimder. 

"(g)  No  assistance  under  this  section  may 
be  approved  by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
cmy  calendar  quarter  after  the  calendar  quar- 
ter which  ends  on  March  31, 1978." 


SEcnoN-BT-SEcnoN  Summary 

SECTION     1.    SHORT    TTTLE 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  would  provide 
that  the  bill  may  be  cited  as  the  "Supple- 
mental Community  Development  Employ- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1976". 

SECTION    2.    FINDINGS   AND   PURPOSE 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  2  would  set  forth 
Congressional  findings:  (1)  that  many  of 
the  Nation's  cities  and  other  communities, 
whose  economic  health  is  essential  to  na- 
tional economic  prosjjerity,  are  experiencing 
considerable  hardships  due  to  high  unem- 
ployment resulting  from  recession;  and  (2) 
that  the  existing  community  development 
block  grant  program  can  provide  an  effective 
mechanism  to  increase  significantly  private 
sector  employment  while  fostering  communl- 
Ity  development  in  such  communities. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  2  would  state 
that  the  Congress  declares  it  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  and  the  pxirpose  of  the 
bill  to  reduce  unemployment  by  encouraging 
and  accelerating  locsdly  determined  com- 
munity development  activities  to  generate 


Immediate  employment  in  cities  and  other 
communities  with  high  unemployment  due 
to  adverse  national  economic  conditions.  The 
subsection  also  would  state  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  Congress  that  the  provision  of 
assistance  under  the  bUl  should  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  assistance  provided  under  title 
I  of  the  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974,  or  any  other  law. 

SECTION   3.  supplemental  COMMUNITT  DEVEL- 
OPMENT  BLOCK   oumrs 

Section  3  Of  the  bill  would  amend  title 
I  Of  the  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974,  PJi.  93-383,  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  section  119. 

Subsection  (a)(1)  of  the  proposed  new 
section  119  wovUd  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
make  grants,  in  addition  to  the  assistance 
otherwise  authorized  under  title  I  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974,  to  any  State,  metropolitan  city  or  urban 
county  which  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
section,  to  finance  conununlty  development 
and  other  activities  which  are  approved  by 
the  Secretary  as  consistent  with  the  objec- 
tives of  title  I.  It  also  would  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  $780  million  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  section,  and  would  provide 
that  any  amounts  so  appropriated  would  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

Subsection  (a)  (2)  would  provide  that,  not- 
withstanding any  tunounts  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  (1),  the  total  of  all 
grants  approved  under  the  section  with  re- 
spect to  any  calendar  quarter  would  be  equal 
to  the  lesser  of  any  amounts  so  appropriated 
which  remain  uncommitted,  or  $15  million 
multipUed  by  the  number  of  one-tenth  per- 
centage points  by  which  the  rate  of  season- 
ally adjusted  national  unemployment  for  the 
most  recent  calendar  quarter  which  ended  3 
months  before  the  beginning  of  such  calen- 
dar quarter  exceeded  7  per  centum. 

Subsection  (b)(1)  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary to  allocate  75  percent  of  the  amount 
available  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  for 
grants  iinder  the  section  with  respect  to  any 
calendar  quarter  to  metropolitan  cities  and 
urban  counties,  except  that  the  Secretary 
could  establish  such  higher  or  lower  percent- 
age as  the  Secretary  deemed  appropriate  In 
view  of  unemployment  and  related  factors 
in  such  metropolitan  cities  and  urban  coun- 
ties. The  subsection  would  further  provide 
that,  from  the  amount  allocated  to  metro- 
p>oUtan  cities  and  urban  counties  with  re- 
spect to  any  calendar  quarter,  the  Secretary 
would  determine,  for  each  metropolitan  city 
and  urban  county  with  a  seasonally  adjusted 
unemployment  rate  in  excess  of  8  per  centum 
for  the  most  recent  calendar  quarter  which 
ended  3  months  before  the  beginning  of  such 
calendar  quarter,  a  supplementary  grant 
amount  which  would  equal  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  allocation 
to  metropolitan  cities  and  urban  counties 
with  resp>ect  to  the  same  calendar  quarter  as 
the  ratio  of  (A)  the  number  of  unemployed 
persons  in  excess  of  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed p)ersons  which  represented  8  p)er  cen- 
tum unemployment  in  such  metropolitan  city 
or  urban  county  during  the  most  recent  cal- 
endar quarter  which  ended  3  months  before 
the  beginning  of  such  calendar  quarter  to 
(B)  the  number  of  unemployed  persons  in 
excess  of  the  number  of  unemployed  persons 
which  represented  8  per  centum  unemploy- 
ment in  all  such  metroi>olitan  cities  and  ur- 
ban counties  during  the  same  calendar 
quarter.  The  Secretary  would  be  directed  to 
utilize  appropriate  unemployment  data,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
reported  to  the  Secretary,  for  the  purposes  of 
determining  grant  allocations  under  the  sub- 
section. 

Subparagraph  (A)  of  subsection  (b)  (2) 
would  require  the  Secretary  to  allocate  the 
amount  remaining,  after  malting  the  alloca- 
tion with  respect  to  any  calendar  quarter 
required  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(1).  with 
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respect  to  any  calendar  quarter  for  grants 
under  tbe  section  to  States  on  bebaU  of 
units  of  general  local  government  In  such 
State,  other  than  metropolitan  cities  and  ur- 
ban counties  therein,  which  are  experienc- 
ing high  rates  of  unemployment  and  serious 
fiscal  problems  as  a  result  of  adverse  eco- 
nomic conditions.  The  subsection  would  fur- 
ther provide  that,  from  the  amount  allo- 
cated to  such  States  with  respect  to  any  cal- 
endar quarter,  the  Secretary  would  deter- 
mine, for  each  State  eligible  for  assistance,  a 
grant  amount  equal  to  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  allocation  to 
States  with  respect  to  the  calendar  quarter 
as  the  ratio  of  (1)  the  number  of  unemployed 
persons  In  excess  of  the  number  of  imem- 
ployed  persons  which  represented  8  per 
centum  unemployment  In  such  State,  ex- 
cluding unemployed  persons  In  metropolitan 
cities  and  urban  counties  therein,  during  the 
most  recent  calendar  quarter  which  ended  3 
months  before  the  beginning  of  such  cal- 
endar quarter  to  (U)  the  number  of  such 
unemployed  persons  in  excess  of  the  num- 
ber of  unemployed  persons  which  represented 
8  per  centum  unemployment  In  all  such 
States,  excluding  unemployed  persons  in 
all  metropolitan  cities  and  vu-ban  counties 
therein,  during  the  same  calendar  quarter. 

Subparagraph  (B)  of  subsection  (b)(2) 
would  require  any  grant  allocated  to  a  State 
under  the  section  to  be  used,  or  distributed 
by  such  State  for  use  in  or  for  the  benefit  of 
units  of  general  local  government,  other 
than  metropolitan  cities  and  urban  coun- 
ties therein,  which  are  experiencing  high 
rates  of  unemplojrment  and  serious  fiscal 
problems  on  a  basis  consistent  with  the  pur- 
pose of  the  section  and  criteria  thereunder 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

Subparagraph  (C)  of  subsection  (b)  (2) 
would  require  the  Secretary  to  utilize  appro- 
priate unemployment  data,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  reported  to 
the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of  determin- 
ing grant  allocations  under  subsection  (b) 
(2),  except  that,  in  the  event  such  unem- 
ployment data  are  unavailable  for  any  re- 
cipient, the  Secretary  would  be  authorized 
to  utilize  the  best  available  unemployment 
data  for  such  recipient,  consistent  with  cri- 
teria determined  by  the  Secretary. 

Subsection  (c)(1)  would  reqiUre  each 
metropolitan  city  and  urban  county  allo- 
cated supplementary  grant  assistance  under 
the  section  to  submit  to  the  Secretary,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  title  1 
relating  to  requirements  for  contents  of  ap- 
plications for  assistance,  an  application  as 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  which — (A)  out- 
lines the  proposed  Job  Intensive  use  or  uses 
of  the  assistance  and  the  benefits  to  the 
community  of  such  use  or  uses,  particularly 
In  terms  of  accelerating  planned  projects 
and  reducing  unemployment  through  crea- 
tion of  Jobs  In  the  private  sector;  (B) 
demonstrates  how  the  proposed  Job  Inten- 
sive use  or  uses  Is  consistent  with  the  objec- 
tives of  the  recipient's  Community  Develop- 
ment Program,  if  any;  and  (C)  requests  as- 
sistance In  an  amount,  which  together  with 
other  resources  that  may  be  available,  will  be 
adequate  to  complete  the  proposed  activity 
or  activities. 

Subsection  (c)  (2)  would  provide  that  any 
application  submitted  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (c)  (1)  by  a  metropolitan  city  or  urban 
county  receiving  assUtance  under  any  sec- 
tion of  title  I  other  than  section  119.  would 
be  deemed  approved  within  30  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  such  application  unless  the  Secre- 
tary has  Informed  the  applicant  within  such 
period  of  specific  reasons  for  disapproval  and 
the  action  necessary  to  secure  approval.  Any 
other  application  would  be  deemed  approved 
within  45  days  after  receipt  of  such  appli- 
cation unless  the  Secretary  has  Informed  the 
applicant  within  such  period  of  specific  rea- 
sons for  disapproval  and  the  actions  neces- 
sary to  secur*  approval.  The  Secretary  would 


be  required  to  approve  an  i4>pllcatlon  for 
assistance  allocated  under  the  section  unless 
the  Secretary  determined  that  the  proposed 
use  or  uses  of  such  assistance  were  plainly 
inappropriate  to  meeting  the  purpose  of  the 
section,  or  that  the  application  did  not  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  the  section  or 
proposed  activities  which  are  ineligible  un- 
der the  section. 

Subsection  (c)  (3)  would  entitle  any  State 
allocated  grant  assistance  with  respect  to 
any  calendar  quarter  under  subsection  (b) 
(2)  to  receive  such  assistance  promptly  after 
complying  with  such  application  require- 
ments as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  con- 
sistent with  requirements  applicable  under 
the  preceding  subsection  or  otherwise  deemed 
appropriate  by  the  Secretary  to  assure 
achievement  of  the  purpose  of  assistance 
under  the  section. 

Subsection  (d)  would  permit  a  recipient 
to  use  any  assistance  granted  under  the  sec- 
tion for  any  activity  eligible  for  assistance 
under  section  106(a)  of  title  I,  except  that 
up  to  26  per  centum  of  the  amount  allo- 
cated to  any  recipient  with  respect  to  any 
calendar  quarter  could  be  used  for  such 
other  activity  or  activities  as  may  be  deemed 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  consistent  with  the 
objectives  of  the  title  and  assistance  tmder 
the  section,  respectively. 

Subsection  (e)  would  provide  that,  except 
where  otherwise  provided  In  the  section,  as- 
sistance under  the  section  would  be  subject 
to  all  of  the  requirements  and  provisions  of 
title  I,  except  that  the  Secretary  may  waive 
any  such  requirement  or  provision  which 
the  applicant  certifies  will  adversely  effect 
the  eflBciency  or  impact  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided under  this  section. 

Subsection  (f )  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations, 
and  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary, 
to  assure  the  prompt  implementation  of  the 
assistance  program  authorized  under  the 
section  with  respect  to  any  calendar  quarter, 
commencing  with  the  calendar  quarter  be- 
ginning on  April  1,  1976.  with  respect  to 
which  assistance  was  allocated  hereunder. 

Subsection  (g)  would  prohibit  the  Secre- 
tary from  approving  any  assistance  under  the 
section  with  respect  to  any  calendar  quarter 
after  the  calendar  quarter  which  ends  on 
March  31.  1978. 

(Office  of  the  White  Rouse  Press  Secretary] 
Thx  WnrrE  House, 

February  13.  1976. 

BACKOROtJND  InTOKMATION 

Reasons   for   the   President's  Veto   to   HJl. 

5247,  the  "Public  Worlu  Employment  Act 

of  1976" 

Summary  of  reaaona  for  the  veto 

The  President  opposes  this  bill  for  the 
following  principal  reasons: 

It  would  not  be  effective  In  creating  Jobs 
for  the  unemployed. 

Relatively  few  new  Jobs  would  be  created. 
The  estimates  by  the  bill's  sponsors  that  It 
will  create  600,000  to  800,000  Jobs  are  not 
supportable.  A  more  realistic  estimate  Is  a 
total  of  250,000  person-years  of  employment 
spread  over  a  number  of  years,  with  a  peak 
Impact  of  only  100,000  to  120,000  Jobs. 

By  comparison,  the  employment  statistics 
for  January  1976  showed  a  one  month  in- 
crease in  employment  of  800,000.  and  a  re- 
duction of  over  450,000  In  the  number  of  un- 
employed In  the  labor  force. 

Most  of  the  relatively  small  number  of 
new  Jobs  produced  by  these  programs  would 
come  in  late  1977  and  1978.  not  now.  Be- 
cause public  works  projects  are  notoriously 
slow  In  Increasing  Jobs,  the  peak  Impact 
would  occur  In  late  1977  or  in  1978,  when  the 
economy  will  be  well  along  the  road  to  full 
recovery  and  the  added  stimulus  is  likely  to 
be  counterproductive. 

The  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  producing 


jobs  under  this  bill  would  be  unreasonably 
high,  probably  In  excess  of  825.000  per  year 
of  employment. 

Many  of  the  jobs  funded  under  this  bill 
would  simply  replace  jobs  funded  from 
other  sources,  without  a  real  Increase  In  em- 
ployment. 

Excessive  Federal  spending  as  represented 
by  this  kind  of  bill  can  close  the  door  on 
reducing  Income  taxes  of  families  and  busi- 
nesses, which  Is  a  far  more  effective  way  of 
stimulating  the  economy  and  Investment 
and  creating  good  jobs,  both  In  construc- 
tion and  In  the  production  of  goods  and 
services. 

This  bill  will  contribute  significantly  to 
excessive  Federal  deficits,  which  draw  capi- 
tal resources  away  from  the  private  sector, 
due  to  Increased  Federal  borrowing,  and  In- 
hibit the  growth  of  private  employment 
which  is  needed  to  sustain  economic  pros- 
perity. 

The  direct  cash  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  under  Title  n  of  the  bill 
would  provide  undesirable  Incentives  and 
is  inequitable. 

It  addresses  the  cyclical  problems  of  State 
and  local  governments  Just  at  the  time  when 
those  problems  are  beginning  to  abate,  and 
when,  generally,  the  revenues  of  those  gov- 
ernments will  be  rising  faster  than  their 
expenditures. 

It  gives  preference  to  those  with  the  high- 
est taxes  and  the  biggest  budgets,  without 
any  distinction  between  those  Jurisdictions 
which  have  and  those  which  haven't  been 
efficient  In  holding  down  costs.  This  could 
weaken  incentives  to  Improve  government 
productivity  and  end  low-prlorlty  spending. 

The  proposed  public  works  programs 
would  result  in  a  poor  allocation  of  capital 
resources. 

Unlike  construction  In  the  private  sector, 
public  works  construction  does  not  add  to 
the  tax  base  of  the  communities. 

Although  it  won't  speed  up  the  creation 
of  Jobs,  the  premium  on  speed  In  obligating 
the  funds  will  encourage  many  to  apply  for 
money  for  projects  which  are  of  low  com- 
munity priority  but  which  can  be  quickly 
packaged  into  a  grant  request. 

The  100%  Federal  funding  of  specific  public 
works  may  encourage  irresponsibility  by 
State  and  local  officials  who  would  not  have 
to  account  to  their  constituents  for  the  con- 
struction of  unnecessary  or  extravagant 
public  facilities  with  Federal  funds. 

The  bill  would  authorize  funding  which 
would  push  Federal  spending  to  even  higher 
levels. 

1977  spending  could  be  Increased  by  about 
$2.6  billion.  1978  spending  could  grow  by 
over  $1  billion,  and  spending  In  the  1979  and 
beyond  wotild  be  Increased  by  another  $l£ 
billion  or  more. 

Although  over  90%  of  the  outlays  from 
the  bill  would  occur  after  fiscal  year  1976, 
Congress  has  proposed  this  without  con- 
sidering the  total  budget  picture  for  1977 
and  beyond.  Congress  has  not  Identified  ac- 
ceptable program  reductions  that  could  offset 
the  cost  increases  of  this  bill. 

Much  of  the  bill  Is  completely  unrelated 
to  current  unemployment  problems. 

The  allocation  formula  for  Title  II  does 
not  limit  the  grants  to  areas  of  very  high 
unemployment.  The  rate  of  local  taxation  is 
a  large  part  of  the  allocation  formula. 

The  $1.4  billion  increase  for  wastewater 
treatment  facilities  grants  Is  not  an  anti- 
recession action.  It  would  have  no  Impact  on 
Jobs  now.  With  the  current  legislation  ex- 
piring, it  la  Important  that  the  Congress 
consider  the  Administration's  proposals  for 
program  reforms  before  authorizing  addi- 
tional funds. 

The  $100  million  for  an  urban  renewal 
program  to  be  administered  by  the  Com- 
merce Department  clearly  would  have  no 
short-term  impact. 
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The  bill  would  be  almost  impossible  to  ad- 
minister effectively. 

Effective  allocation  of  $2.6  billion  for  Title 
I  public  works  on  a  project-by-project  basis 
would  take  many  mouths  or  years. 

The  provision  that  project  requests  be 
approved  automatically  unless  the  Com- 
merce Department  acts  within  60  days  will 
preclude  any  useful  review  of  thn  requests, 
and  prevent  a  rational  allocation  of  funds. 

The  bill  extends  the  Job  Opportunities 
program,  which  Is  almost  impossible  to  ad- 
minister effectively  due  to  the  complex  proc- 
ess for  allocating  funds  through  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  on  a  proJect-by-project  basis. 

The  provision  in  Title  in  to  permit  inter- 
est subsidy  grants  to  private  businesses  pro- 
vides no  criteria  for  allocating  this  subsidy. 
It  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  provide  this  subsidy  only  to  those  firms 
which  need  it  in  order  to  maintain  or  in- 
crease their  employment  levels. 

The  bill  would  resiirrect  an  Ineffective 
urban  renewal  program  in  the  Commerce 
Department. 

It  would  create  a  new  categorical  grant 
program  for  urban  renewal  less  than  two 
years  after  the  Congress  replaced  a  nearly 
identical  program,  and  others  with  the 
broader,  more  flexible  Community  Develop- 
ment block  grant  program. 

All  activities  and  cities  eligible  under  the 
proposed  program  already  are  eligible  under 
the  block  grant  program;  the  bill  merely 
duplicates  existing  authorities. 

The  Conunerce  Department  has  no  experi- 
ence with  urban  renewal,  and  Is  not  equipped 
to  effectively  administer  such  a  program. 

The  current  program  of  the  Conunerce 
Department  to  assist  economic  development 
activities  in  areas  of  chronically  high  un- 
employment or  low  Income  would  be  dis- 
rupted and  distorted. 

The  President  has  proposed  realistic  al- 
ternatives to  overcome  the  unemployment 
problems  and  avoid  a  new  round  of  infla- 
tion. These  proposals  will  avoid  the  prob- 
IeD3s  mentioned  above. 

The  1976  Budget  Includes  more  than  $18 
billion  In  outlays  for  Important  public  works 
such  as  roads,  energy  facilities,  wastewater 
treatment  plants,  and  veterans'  hospitals. 
The  1977  Budget  will  Increase  spending  for 
these  public  works  by  more  than  $3  billion, 
or  nearly  17%.  The  spending  level  already 
Included  in  the  Budget  for  1977  will  finance 
public  works  that  are  really  needed  and 
which  can  be  funded  efficiently  in  the  next 
16  to  18  months. 

Tax  Incentives  are  proposed  for  private 
construction  initiated  In  the  next  year  in 
areas  of  high  xinemployment  which  will  re- 
sult In  much  quicker  and  much  more  effec- 
tive creation  of  jobs. 

Renewal  of  the  General  Revenue  Sharing 
program  will  permit  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  maintain  employment  in  basic 
services. 

Additional  permanent  Income  tax  reduc- 
tions of  over  $10  billion  will  permit  a  qiUck 
and  major  Increase  in  take-home  pay,  in 
buying  power  and  in  private  Investment,  all 
of  which  will  create  real,  rewarding  jobs  in 
the  private  sector. 

The  1977  Budget  provides  $3.2  billion  for 
Community  Development  block  grants  to 
States  and  local  g;overnments — about  $450 
million  more  than  in  1976.  These  grants  are 
allocated  on  the  basis  of  relative  need,  and 
permit  the  States  and  local  governments  to 
carefully  plan  for  the  use  of  these  fvmds. 

Tax  Incentives  are  proposed  for  investment 
In  residential  mortgages  by  financial  institu- 
tions, to  stimulate  capital  for  homes  rather 
than  for  public  monuments. 

Tax  incentives  are  proposed  to  induce 
broader  ownership  of  common  stock,  to  stim- 
ulate investment  which  will  provide  long 
term  productive  jobs,  rather  than  increasing 
public,  make-work  Jobs. 


The  President's  economic  policies  are  ex- 
pected to  foster  the  creation  of  2  to  2.6  mil- 
lion additional  Jobs  in  1977.  This  will  include 
jobs  for  nearly  one  million  of  those  now  un- 
employed, as  well  as  about  2.6  million  jobe 
for  workers  who  will  be  entering  the  labor 
force  diulng  this  period. 

In  his  veto  message,  the  President  indi- 
cated that  he  believes  an  alternative  proposal 
before  the  Congress,  H.R.  11860,  represents  a 
more  reasonable  approach  in  addressing  the 
Immediate  needs  of  those  areas  of  the  coun- 
try with  exceptionally  high  unemployment 
rates. 

Under  Hit.  11860.  the  funds  would  be  pro- 
vided to  communities  with  unemployment  in 
excess  of  8%  and  would  provide  them  in  di- 
rect proportion  to  unemployment  beyond 
8%.  The  program  would  be  In  effect  only  as 
long  as  national  unemployment  exceeds  7%. 
Also  under  HJl.  11860,  funds  would  be  pro- 
vided for  distribution  each  calendar  quarter 
in  an  amount  determined  by  multiplying  $15 
million  times  each  1/10  of  1%  by  which  un- 
employment In  the  next  preceding  quarter 
exceeds  7%. 

The  Community  Development  Block  Grant 
Program  Is  already  in  place  with  an  expe- 
rienced staff  and  regulations  and  could  be 
administered  without  the  creation  of  a  new 
bureaucracy  and  without  the  delay  which 
would  be  encountered  under  HJl.  5247. 

The  program  wovUd  fund  eligible  activities 
based  on  priorities  Identified  by  local  gov- 
ernments as  part  of  their  community  de- 
velopment programs. 

The  follovrlng  paragraphs  discuss  several 
of  the  above  points  in  more  detail. 
Public  toorks  construction  is  not  effective  in 
creating  jobs  quickly 
The  bulk  of  the  funds  that  would  be  au- 
thorized by  this  bill  would  be  used  for  public 
works,  including  $2.5  billion  for  Title  I,  $1.4 
billion  for  EPA  wastewater  treatment  facili- 
ties and  $600  million  for  other  Commerce 
Department  public  works  programs. 

For  more  than  four  years  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  has  been  try- 
ing to  find  the  fastest  ways  to  create  Jobs 
through  public  works  projects.  This  effort, 
the  Public  Works  Impact  Program  (PWIP), 
has  shown  the  difficulty  of  quickly  creating 
Jobs  for  the  unemployed  by  funding  public 
works. 

The  facts  are  as  follows.  During  the  year 
in  which  the  funds  are  appropriated  for  ac- 
celerated public  works,  only  10%  of  the  funds 
are  actually  spent.  During  the  full  second 
year  after  appropriations,  half  of  the  funds 
are  used.  And  after  four  years,  10%  of  the 
funds  are  still  not  spent  for  the  approved 
projects. 

It  is  very  time  consuming  for  the  Federal 
government  to  allocate  a  large  amount  of 
money  on  a  proJect-by-project  basis.  Even 
with  the  small  PWIP  program,  it  has  re- 
quired about  9  months  to  allocate  the  funds 
to  Individual  projects.  It  has  taken  about  17 
months  from  the  time  of  appropriation  to 
get  all  of  the  approved  projects  under  con- 
struction. And  two  years  after  appropriation 
of  funds,  only  about  60%  of  the  projects  were 
completed. 

Although  Title  I  of  the  bill  requires  that 
the  Commerce  Department  must  approve  or 
reject  applications  for  funding  within  60 
days  of  receipt  of  the  applications,  this  will 
not  assure  speedy  allocation  of  these  funds. 
The  bill  provides  that  appropriations  may  be 
provided  at  any  time  through  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1977,  which  may  delay  alloca- 
tions. Applications  for  fimdlng  may  straggle 
in  over  a  period  of  many  months.  Many  of 
the  initial  applications  might  have  to  be  re- 
jected and  resubmitted  due  to  inadequate 
Informution.  Accordingly,  even  with  the  60 
day  approval  or  rejection  requirement,  it 
could  taXe  18  months  or  longer  to  allocate 
all  of  the  funds. 


Once  the  funds  are  allocated,  it  can  be 
expected  that  startup  and  construction  of 
the  projects  will  be  no  faster,  and  more  likely 
slower,  than  the  experience  with  PWIP  iHt>- 
jects. 

Thus,  we  can  expect  that  it  would  be  late 
1977  or  early  1978  betcre  all  of  the  projects 
to  be  authorized  by  this  bill  will  be  under 
construction.  It  will  be  1980  or  later  before 
all  of  the  projects  are  completed. 

Appendix  A  is  a  table  that  provides  the 
most  optimistic  estimate  of  the  speed  with 
which  the  funds  would  be  spent.  It  is  likely 
to  be  more  realistic  to  move  most  of  these 
spending  estimates  to  about  one  year  latw 
than  shown  on  the  table. 
Estimate  that  600,000  to  800,000  jobs  toould 
be  created  is  unfounded 
Sponsors  of  the  bill  have  asserted  that  It 
would  provide  work  for  600,000  to  800,000 
people,  primarily  as  a  result  of  public  works 
projects.  This  estimate  is  entirely  unrealistic. 
A  much  more  likely  estimate  Is  250,000  years 
of  onployment  over  the  next  five  years  with 
a  peak  of  about  100,000  to  120,000  in  1977  or 
early  1978. 

When  the  House  acted  on  its  original  bin 
to  provide  $5  billion  for  public  works  grants, 
it  was  estimated  by  the  Congress  that  it 
would  produce  about  250,000  Jobs.  We  ncnr 
have  a  $6.3  blUlon  blU,  which  includes  $1.6 
billion  in  programs  vrlth  almost  no  new  job 
in^Mct,  and  yet  the  employment  estimates 
have  suddenly  increased  by  320%. 

Although  there  are  no  firm  figures  on  jobs 
generated  by  construction,  studies  of  em- 
ployment In  construction  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  show  that  a  $1 
billion  (1974  dollars)  public  works  program 
would  provide  only  about  40,000  years  of 
employment,  off-site  and  on-site.  Including 
multiplier  efforts  there  would  be  60,000  years 
of  employment  created  by  $1  billion  In  pub- 
lic w<»'k8  spending.  Based  on  the  optimistic 
spending  estimates  shown  in  Appendix  A,  the 
peak  spending  for  public  works  in  1977  would 
produce  a  maxlmiun  of  about  90,000  years. 
Since  construction  wages  and  oth«r  costs  will 
be  higher  in  1977  and  beyond  than  they  were 
in  1974,  these  estimates  of  Jobs  could  be 
high. 

It  Is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  numbo* 
of  Jobs  that  would  be  created  by  the  $1.6  bil- 
lion In  covmtercycUcal  grants  (lltle  II) . 

"niere  is  substantial  indication  that  State 
and  local  governments  would  not  use  much 
of  these  funds  to  hire  additional  personnel. 
Studies  of  revenue  sharing  have  shown  that 
State  and  local  governments  increased  their 
purchases  of  goods  and  services  by  roughly 
one-third  of  the  amount  they  received.  The 
remainder  was  xised  to  repay  debt  and  reduce 
taxes.  In  addition,  recent  experience  with 
public  service  employtiient  indicates  that, 
after  the  first  year  of  funding.  State  and  local 
governments  may  Increase  employment  by 
only  10  to  40  percent  of  the  nimiber  of  public 
service  jobs  directly  funded  by  the  Federal 
govmmient.  Despite  numerous  regulations  to 
make  It  difficult  to  substitute  pubUc  service 
employment  for  regular  employment,  the 
practice  is  widespread,  'ntle  n  of  this  bill 
would  contain  no  requirements  that  these 
funds  be  used  for  additional  Jobe  or  even  to 
maintain  existing  Jobs. 

The  maximum  expected  payment  under 
Title  n  of  the  bill  is  $375  million  per  quar- 
ter. If  as  much  as  50%  of  this  were  used  for 
added  jobs,  it  might  create  as  many  as  75.000 
Jobs.  Given  the  experience  with  similar  pro- 
grams, it  is  more  likely  that  only  10  to  20% 
of  the  funds  would  be  used  for  added  Jobs, 
providing  only  16-30,000  new  Jobs. 

In  summary,  the  peak  employment  Impact 
is  unlikely  to  exceed  about  150.000.  and  is 
more  likely  to  be  near  100,000  to  120.000 
sometime  in  fiscal  year  1977  or  1978.  Total 
employment  Is  likely  to  be  about  260.000 
yitars,  spread  over  five  years  or  more. 
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If  the  bUI  provided  »  total  of  350.000  yean 
of   employment,    the   average   cost   per   Job 
woxild  be  about  $25,000. 
The  title  II  countercyclical  aaaiatance  grants 

would  encourage  Government  inefficiency 

and  xoould  be  inequitable 

The  recent  financial  difficulties  which  have 
been  facing  many  cities  and  other  local  gov- 
ernments have  forced  many  to  undertake  a 
long-needed  examination  of  their  spending 
programs  to  Identify  the  excesses  and  the 
Inefficiencies.  There  Is  no  doubt  but  that 
some  local  governments  had  reached  a  spend- 
ing level  that  they  simply  will  be  unable  to 
sustain  In  the  long-term. 

Title  n  allocates  funds  In  large  part  on 
the  basis  of  what  the  governments  spend 
rather  than  what  they  need.  More  funds 
would  be  provided  to  those  States  and  lo- 
cal governments  with  higher  taxes.  Includ- 
ing those  which  have  been  least  efficient  in 
holding  down  costs.  The  proposed  counter- 
cyclical assistance  grants  wotild  take  pres- 
sures off  those  States  and  local  governments 
to  more  carefully  evaluate  their  activities  In 
terms  of  benefits  produced.  If  the  program 
becomes  permanent,  it  will  allow  those  gov- 
ernments to  avoid  economy  measures,  and 
then  to  further  expand  their  programs  as 
their  tax  revenue  increases  with  the  resur- 
gence of  the  economy.  They  would  be  led  to 
expect  still  more  Federal  assistance  the  next 
time  they  are  in  financial  difficulty. 

The  estimates  of  allocations  to  specific 
states  and  cities  clearly  show  some  of  the 
distortions  created  by  the  formula.  Eight 
States  would  receive  about  65%  of  the  Title 
II  funds,  including  both  the  local  and  State 
allocations.  This  is  over  $1  billion  of  the 
$1.6  bUlion  estimated  for  the  Title.  Also  the 
program  would  disproportionately  aid  New 
York  City,  which  would  receive  about  $160 
million  of  the  total  of  $1.6  billion.  This  Is 
more  than  three  times  as  much  as  any  other 
city  would  receive.  New  York  City  already 
Is  receiving  special  Federal  assistance  to  al- 
leviate its  financial  problems. 

In  addition  to  the  above  problems  with  the 


program,  it  would  be  very  costly  to  adminis- 
ter. The  Treasury  Department's  preliminary 
estimates  show  that  it  would  require  approx- 
imately 750  additional  employees  and  ap- 
proximately $43  million  to  administer  the 
countercyclical  aid  program,  as  contrasted  to 
110  employees  and  $11  million  currently  de- 
voted to  administration  of  the  entire  General 
Revenue  Sharing  program. 
$1.4  biUion  for  EPA  sewage  treatment  grants 

is  unneeded  and  irreijelant  to  current  un- 
employment problems 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  of  the  bill 
is  completely  unrelated  to  the  purported  de- 
sire to  create  Jobs  quickly  for  the  unem- 
ployed. 

Even  if  EPA  were  to  use  these  added  funds 
now.  they  would  have  almost  no  Job  creating 
impact  in  the  next  two  years.  It  Is  simply  not 
practical  to  significantly  accelerate  the  con- 
struction of  such  facilities. 

The  real  purpose  of  this  provision  Is  to 
change  the  formula  for  the  allocation  of 
funds  under  the  wastewater  treatment  grant 
program  of  EPA.  This  would  provide  an  ad- 
ditional $1.4  billion  to  a  large  number  of 
states  without  having  considered  essential 
reforms  to  the  current  law  which  could  re- 
quire an  exiienditure  of  at  least  $333  billion 
to  fully  Implement. 
It  would  be  administratively  impossible  to 

effectively  allocate  over  $3  billion  for  public 

works  projects  quickly 

This  bill  requires  that  the  Commerce  De- 
partment attempt  to  allocate  over  $3  billion, 
on  a  proJect-by-project  basis,  in  a  matter 
of  a  few  months.  All  past  experience  would 
force  a  conclusion  that  this  would  be  reck- 
less and  Irresponsible. 

Even  without  any  substantive  review  of 
requests  for  funding,  it  is  highly  unlikely 
that  the  Department  could  physically  process 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  requests  and  the 
thousands  of  awards  that  would  be  Involved, 
in  less  than  nine  months. 

The  Department's  recent  experience  with 
the  Job  Opportunities  program  illustrates 
the  point.  After  Its  Initial  experience  in  al- 
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locating  $128  mlllkjn.  It  still  required  six 
months  for  Commerce  and  the  cooperating 
agencies  to  allocate  the  additional  $376  mil- 
lion. Also,  that  allocation  was  done  with  only 
a  minimum  amount  of  substantive  review  of 
the  proposals  by  the  agencies. 

The  Department  received  a  good  deal  of 
criticism  from  Congress  for  relying  too 
heavily  on  objective  criteria  to  make  the  $376 
million  allocation,  rather  than  reviewing  each 
particular  project. 

With  over  $3  billion  to  award,  the  Depart- 
ment Is  likely  to  be  faced  with  the  choice 
of  taking  many  months  to  do  a  responsible 
Job,  or  taking  nine  months  or  more  to  throw 
Federal  tax  dollars  at  projects  as  they  come 
through  the  door. 

Large  amounts  for  spending  on  high  priority 

public  works  are  already  in  the  1976  and 

1977  budgets 

The  attached  table  shows  the  amounts  of 
expected  spending  for  public  works  In  the 
President's  Budgets  for  1976  and  1977.  In 
1976.  a  total  of  over  $18  billion  Is  provided. 
This  Includes  over  $11  billion  in  grants  to 
state  and  local  governments.  In  1977,  the 
spending  for  public  works  would  Increase  by 
17 ''r  or  by  over  $3  billion. 

The  spending  for  public  works  in  the 
Budget  is  focxised  on  the  highest  priority 
national  needs.  Including  energy,  pollution 
abatement,  fiood  control,  and  transportation. 
The  Budget  estimates  reflect  expected  spend- 
ing on  projects  which  are  already  in  the 
planning  stages  or  under  construction.  There- 
fore, the  $3  billion  Increase  will  be  provid- 
ing Jobs  in  1977,  rather  than  in  1978  or  1979. 
These  projects  will  be  helping  us  achieve  im- 
portant national  objectives  while  at  the  same 
time  providing  employment  opportunities. 

There  are  adequate  spending  levels  already 
in  the  1977  Budget  for  those  public  worla 
projects  that  are  really  needed. 

Additional  stimulus  to  private  sector  em- 
ployment also  would  be  provided  by  a  23% 
increase  In  spending  in  the  1977  Budget  for 
major  equipment  purchases.  Spending  tor 
this  purpose  Is  to  Increase  by  $3.9  billion 
over  1976,  to  $20.7  blUlon. 
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Description 


1976 


1977 


Chanf* 


Direct  construction : 
Civilian  programs: 

FAP;  Stratefnc  petroleum  storage.  II  Ml 

Agr:   Forest  Service  roads  and 

trails  and  other       135  |)| 

Corps  ol  Eniineers:  Construction 

and  flood  control 1,367  1,424 

lot: 

Bureau  ol  Reclamation 41$  9$7 

Bonneville.       I35  19$ 

NPS,  BIA.  andother 273  » 

HEW:    Indian    health    facilities. 

NIH.  other 162  M 

DOT: 

Coast  Guard  facilities 7$  0 

FAA  airway  systems 231  M 

EROA:  Plant,  capital  equipment. 

other  43$  Ot 

NASA   Plant  and  equipment US  t2S 

VA:  Hospitals  andother I|6  303 

TVA   Power  facilities 1,(0$  1,137 

Another 174  165 

Subtotal,  civilian  programs 4, 754  5, 510 

Defense  programs: 
000: 

Military  construction 1,713  1,710 

Family  housiaf 320  297 


153 
38 

57 

97 

IS 

-21 

-24 

-IS 
5 

233 
II 

117 
99 

-9 


756 


-3 
-33 


Description 


1976 


1977 


Change 


EROA:  Plant  and  equipment 

Subtotal,  defense  programs 

Total,  direct  construction 

Grants  to  State  and  local  governments : 
FAP:  Appalachian  regional  develop- 
ment  

Agr:  Water  and  waste  disposal,  rural 

development,  conservation 

Com;  EDA  and  other 

HEW: 

Health 

Education  and  other 

Int:  land  and  water  conservation  and 

other 

DOT: 

Airoorts 

Highways 

Mass  transit 

EPA 

Another 

Total,  grants  to  State  and  local 
governments 

Total  public  works 


204 


215 


2.237 


2,212 


-2S 


6,991 

248 

198 
183 

213 
51 

274 

375 
6,202 

573 
2.350 

563 


7,722 

242 

190 
154 

184 
36 

275 

355 
6,711 
1,179 
3.770 

442 


731 

-6 

-8 

-29 

-29 
-15 

1 

-20 

5IH 

606 

1,420 

-121 


11,230 


13.538 


2.308 


18,221 


21,260 


3,039 


APPENDIX  A -ESTIMATES  OF  OUTLAYS-LOCAL  PUBUC  WORKS  CAPITAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND  INVESTMENT  ACT  (H.R.  5247) 

Program 

ToUl 
amount 
author- 
ized 

1976 
and 
TO 

1977 

Outlays  1 
1978 

1979 

After 
1979 

Program 

Total 
•mount 

MithOf- 

izad 

1976 
and 
TO 

1977 

Outlays  1 
1978 

1979 

After 
1979 

Title  1,  Public  works  grants  >.. 
Title  II.  Countercyclical  grants 
Title  III: 

Interest  subsidies «. 

Job  opportunities  granb  • 

2.500 

• 1,625 

125 

500 

248 
750 

5 
50 

1,230 
875 

25 
246 

638 

25 
128 

137 

25 
27 

247 

45 
49 

Urban  devek>pment* 

EPA  wastewater  treatment  facility 
grants' 

ToUl ' 

100 
1,418 

1 
0 

19 
20 

29 
300 

22 
700 

29 
388 

6,268 

1,054 

2,425 

1.120 

911 

758 

I  The  outlay  estimates  assume  that  initial  appropriations  would  be  provided  by  about  Mar.  1, 
1976. 

>  This  assumes  that  all  funds  would  be  obligated  between  May  1  and  Sept  30, 1976.  Since  appro- 
priations are  authorized  through  fiscal  year  1977.  It  may  not  be  realistic  to  assume  that  all  of  the 
funds  would  even  be  available  by  Sept.  30. 1976.  In  any  case,  it  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  allocate  this  sum  In  such  a  short  time,  on  a  project-by-proiect  basis.  The  estimate  of 
outlays  is  based  on  4  years  of  actual  experience  with  EDA's  public  works  impact  program,  which 
provides  for  accelerated  public  works  to  create  temporary  jobs.  Considering  the  large  size  of  this 
proposed  progiam,  and  the  likely  resulting  delays  in  starting  projects,  it  would  be  more  likely  that 
the  outlay  peak  would  occur  in  1978  rather  than  1977. 

I  This  amount  would  depend  on  national  unemployment  rates.  This  estimate  is  based  on  the  rates 
used  in  the  1977  budget  projections. 


*  The  outlays  for  this  interest  subsidy  program  would  likely  be  spread  out  over  the  terms  of  the 
loans  being  guaranteed.  It  Is  assumed  that  loans  would  have  'lerms  of  about  5  years. 

*  In  view  of  the  changes  in  the  job  opportunities  program  jn  this  bill,  it  is  expected  that  most  of 
these  funds  would  be  used  for  public  works.  The  outlay  estimate  assumes  the  same  spending  rate 
as  for  title  I  projects. 

<  This  program  would  have  the  same  timing  characteristics  as  EOA's  regular  development  pro- 
grams. The  outlay  estimates  are  based  on  actual  experience  with  EOA's  regular  public  works 
programs. 

'  This  estimate  assumes  thatthese  funds  would  be  obligated  in  1977  and  that  outlays  would  occur 
approximately  at  the  same  rate  as  for  the  current  EPA  grants. 


By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
S.J.  Res.  170.  A  joint  resolution  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  to  determine  the  amount  of 
a  claim  of  the  Seminole  Nation  of  Okla- 
homa and  render  final  judgment  thereon. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  return  to  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  a  claim  of  the  Semi- 
nole Nation  of  Oklahoma  for  a  determi- 
nation of  the  actual  loss  to  them  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  wrongful  action  of  the  United 
States. 

The  following  memorandiun  of  expla- 
nation prepared  by  Mr.  Paul  Niebell, 
counsel  for  the  Seminole  Nation,  fuUy 
details  the  events  leading  up  to  the  need 
for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  legislation  and 
the  memorandum  of  explanation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  and  material  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
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Joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  to  determine 
the  amount  of  a  claim  of  the  Seminole 
Nation  of  Oklahoma  and  render  final  Judg- 
ment thereon 

Wherefis,  In  accordance  with  an  agreement 
negotiated  with  the  Seminole  Nation  of  Okla- 
homa, dated  December  16,  1897,  and  rati- 
fied by  Congress  on  July  1,  1898  (30  Stat. 
567),  tribal  lands  of  the  Seminole  Nation 
were  to  be  divided  among  the  Seminole  In- 
dians so  that  each  Seminole  was  allotted  an 
equal  share  which  was  to  be  measured  by 
value  and  not  by  quantity  of  acreage;  and 

Whereas  the  Seminole  Agreement  of  1898 
also  contained  provisions  governing  mineral 
leases,  and  tribal  mineral  rights  which  pro- 
vided that  in  the  case  of  royalties  from  coal, 
mineral,  coal  oil,  and  nattiral  gas,  one-half 
of  each  such  royalty  would  be  paid  to  the 
Indian  allottee  and  the  remaining  half  Into 
the  tribal  treasury  untU  extinguishment  of 
tribal  government,  the  latter  to  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  equalizing  the  value  of  allot- 
ments: and 

Whereas  the  Congress  in  1908  passed  an 
Act  which  provided  that  all  royalties  arising 
on  and  after  July  1,  1908,  from  mineral  leases 
of  allotted  Seminole  lands  wotild  be  paid  to 
the  United  States  Indian  agent  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Indian  lessor  and  that  the  interest 
of  the  Seminole  Nation  In  leases  on  royalties 
arising  thereunder  on  all  aUotted  lands 
would  cease  on  June  30, 1908;  and 


Whereas  such  Act  constituted  a  major  and 
far-reaching  unilateral  change  in  an  exist- 
ing agreement  of  treaty  stature  depriving 
over  90  per  centum  of  the  members  of  the 
Seminole  Nation  of  Oklahoma  of  their  re- 
spective Interests  in  the  Seminole  tribal 
property;  and 

Whereas  various  acts  of  the  Commissioner 
ot  Indian  Affairs  which  led  to  the  enactment 
of  such  legislation  in  1908  were  Inconsistent 
with  the  concept  oif  fair  and  honorable  deal- 
ings contemplated  by  the  Congress  in  the 
Indian  Claims  Conunlsslon  Act  of  1946;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  finds  and  concludes 
that  such  Act  of  1908  unjustly  terminated 
the  Interest  of  the  Seminole  Nation  of  Okla- 
homa in  one -half  of  aU  minerals  underlying 
allotted  Seminole  lands  and  its  one-half  In- 
terest in  aU  royalties  from  mineral  leases  In 
such  lands  and  that  the  United  States 
should,  therefore,  be  liable  to  the  Seminole 
Nation  of  Oklahoma  for  the  value  of  the 
Interests  which  the  Seminole  Nation  was  de- 
prived as  a  result  of  such  legislation:  Now, 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law  or  the 
decisions  of  any  court,  commission,  or  other 
agency  of  the  United  States,  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  determine  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty Interests  of  which  the  Seminole  Nation 
of  Oklahoma  was  deprived  as  a  result  of  the 
above-described  legislation  enacted  In  1908 
and  to  enter  a  final  judgment  in  favor  of  the 
Seminole  Nation  of  Oklahoma  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  Act,  Including  all  rights  of  ap- 
peal therein  provided. 


Memorandum  of  Explanation 
The  Seminole  Nation  was  one  of  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  that  were  forcibly  removed 
by  the  United  States  from  what  was  their  an- 
cestral homes  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
In  the  1830s  and  settled  in  what  was  then 
Indian  Territory,  now  a  part  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma.  In  their  several  treaties  these 
tribes  were  granted  the  fee  simple  title  to 
their  lands  in  the  West,  the  right  of  self-gov- 
ernment, and  solemnly  guaranteed  that  their 
western  lands  would  never  be  Included  In 
any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States 
without  their  full  and  free  consent  (Art.  4, 
Treaty  of  Aug.  7,  1856,  11  Stat.  699). 

However,  the  United  States  changed  its 
policy  towards  these  tribes  in  the  early  1890s, 
and  by  Act  of  March  3,  1893  (27  Stat.  645), 
created  the  Dawes  Commission  to  treat  with 
these  tribes  for  the  division  of  their  tribal 
estates  among  their  members,  with  the  lUtl- 
mate  purpose  of  creating  a  State  of  the 
Union  which  would  embrace  their  lands. 
These  tribes  were  reluctant  to  give  up  their 


own  customs  and  way  of  life,  and  adopt  the 
customs  and  laws  of  the  white  man,  and  for 
some  years  refused  to  treat  with  the  United 
States. 

Finally  in  1897  (30  Stat.  567)  an  Agree- 
ment was  made  between  the  Seminole  Na- 
tion and  the  United  States  by  the  terms  of 
which  the  Seminoles  agreed  to  give  up  their 
tribal  fee  sln^>le  title  and  allot  the  tribal 
lands  to  the  Individual  members  of  the  tribe. 
Certain  provisions  beneficial  to  the  Indians 
were  agreed  to  by  the  United  States  and 
were  Included  in  the  Seminole  Agreement. 
These  provisions  were : 

"No  lease  of  any  coal,  mineral,  coal  oU.  or 
natural  gas  within  said  Nation  shall  be  valid 
unless  made  with  the  tribal  government,  by 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  aUottee  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

"Should  there  be  discovered  on  any  al- 
lotment any  coal,  mineral,  coal  oil,  or  nat- 
ural gas,  and  the  same  shotUd  be  operated 
so  as  to  produce  royalty,  one-half  of  such 
royalty  shaU  be  paid  to  such  aUottee  and 
the  remaining  half  into  the  tribal  treasury 
untU  extinguishment  of  tribal  government, 
and  the  latter  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  equalizing  the  value  of  allotments:  and 
if  the  same  be  insufficient  therefor,  any  other 
funds  belonging  to  the  tribe,  upon  ex- 
tinguishment of  tribal  government,  may  be 
used  for  such  purpose,  so  that  each  aUot- 
ment  may  be  made  equal  in  value  as  afore- 
said." 

The  purpose  of  the  above  provisions  was 

(1)  to  maintain  tribal  control  over  the 
mineral  leases  of  said  lands  and  thus  afford 
protection  to  the  individual  aUottees;    and 

(2)  to  reserve  to  the  tribe  one-half  of  the 
royalty  on  minerals  produced  from  the  al- 
lotted lands  for  use  In  equalizing  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  value  each  member  of  the 
tribe  would  receive  from  the  tribal  estate. 
OU  had  been  discovered  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory before  the  Seminole  Agreement  was 
executed,  and  the  Seminole  delegates  realized 
that  some  allottees  may  have  oU  under  their 
allotments,  and  others  would  not.  So  one- 
half  of  the  mineral  royalties  were  to  be 
placed  into  the  tribal  treasury  so  that  the 
tribal  officials  could  make  adjustment  in 
the  value  of  the  allotments  of  those  mem- 
bers who  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  have 
oil  deposits  under  their  allotments. 

By  Section  28  of  the  Act  of  April  26.  1906. 
34  Stat.  137,  148  the  tribal  existence  of  the 
Five  CivUized  Tribes  and  their  tribal  gov- 
ernments were  continued  in  fuU  force  and 
effect  for  all  purposes  authorized  by  law, 
untU  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

In  order  to  protect  the  Seminole  allottee  in 
the  possession  of  his  allotment.  Section  8  of 
the  Act  of  March  3,  1903  (32  Stat.  982.  1008) . 
restricted  the  inalienability  to  the  lifetime 
of  the  allottee,  not  exceeding  21  years  from 
the  date  of  the  deed  for  the  allotment. 

In  1908  Congress  had  before  it  several  bllU 
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to  remove  restrictions  on  the  alienation  of  al- 
lotted landa  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in 
Oklahoma.  HJi.  15641  was  one  of  these  bills. 
During  hearings  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  Indian  representatives  op- 
posed this  legislation.  However,  the  House 
passed  the  bill  without  any  reference  to  the 
Seminole  mineral  rights  reserved  to  the 
Seminole  Nation  under  the  Seminole  Agree- 
ment. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
held  hearings  on  HJl.  15641.  and  recom- 
mended Its  passage  with  certain  amend- 
ments. An  amendment,  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate, provided:  "and  all  royalties  heretofore 
accrued  or  hereafter  arising  from  mineral 
leases  by  Seminole  allottees  heretofore  or 
hereafter  made  shall  be  paid  to  the  United 
States  Indian  Agent.  Union  Agency,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indian  lessor  or  his  proper  rep- 
resentative to  whom  such  royalties  shall 
hereafter  belong;    •   •   •" 

The  above  amendment  applied  to  the  one- 
half  Interest  In  the  mineral  royalties  reserved 
to  the  Seminole  allottee,  but  did  not  apply 
to  the  one-half  Interest  In  such  mineral 
royalties  reserved  to  the  Seminole  Nation  In 
the  Seminole  Agreement  for  equalization 
purposes. 

Because  of  difference  In  the  House  and 
Senate  versions  the  bill  went  to  conference. 
The  above  Senate  amendment  was  altered 
In  conference  to  read  as  follows: 

"That  all  royalties  arising  on  and  after 
July  1st.  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Eight,  from 
mineral  leases  of  allotted  Seminole  lands 
heretofore  or  hereafter  made,  which  are  sub- 
ject to  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  shaU  be  paid  to  the  United 
States  Indian  Agent.  Union  Agency,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indian  lessor  or  his  proper 
representative,  to  whom  such  royalties  shall 
thereafter  belong;  and  no  such  lease  shall 
be  made  after  said  date  except  with  the 
allottee  or  owner  of  the  land:  Provided.  That 
the  Interest  of  the  Seminole  Nation  In  leases 
or  royalties  arising  thereunder  on  all  al- 
lotted lands  shall  cease  on  June  thirtieth. 
Nineteen  Hundred  and  Eight." 

The  conference  report  of  the  House  ex- 
plained the  change  as  follows: 

"The  main  changes  are  as  follows  .  .  .  An- 
other provision  provides  for  the  disposal  of 
the  moneys  arising  from  the  rental  of  min- 
eral lands  In  the  Seminole  Indian  Reserva- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  Seminole 
Indians  .  .  ." 

The  conference  report  tendered  to  the  Sen- 
ate was: 

"Amendment  No.  38  provides  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  moneys  received  as  royalties  un- 
der mineral  leases  of  the  lands  In  the  Semi- 
nole Nation." 

The  Senate  amendment,  as  altered  In  con- 
ference, became  Section  11  of  the  Act  of 
May  27.  1908.  35  Stat.  312.  316.  This  provision 
effectively  destroyed  the  vested  reserved  right 
of  the  Seminole  Nation  to  Its  one-half  Inter- 
est in  the  mineral  royalties  reserved  to  the 
Seminole  Nation  In  the  1898  Seminole  Agree- 
ment. This  was  done  without  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  the  Seminole  Nation. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  ad- 
mitted In  his  1908  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  that  he  initiated  and  secured 
this  change  in  the  provisions  of  the  1897 
Seminole  Agreement. 

In  a  siilt  filed  by  the  Seminole  Nation  be- 
fore the  Indian  Claims  Commission  under 
the  fair  and  honorable  dealing  jurisdiction 
of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act  (Sec- 
tion 2.  Clause  6,  Act  of  Augiist  13,  1946.  60 
Stat.  1049),  the  Commission  made  findings 
of  fact  and  entered  a  fully  documented  opin- 
ion on  June  24,  1966  (17  Ind.  CI.  Comm.  67- 
96).  finding  and  holding  that  the  United 
SUtes  was  liable  to  the  Seminole  Nation  for 
the  wrongful  action  of  the  Commiaeloner  of 
IndUn  Affairs,  and  the  three  Commissioners 
imanlmoualy  found  (17  Ind.  CI.  Comm.  67 


"9.  •  •  •  Further,  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  did  not  advance  the  entire 
Section  1 1  as  a  whole  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  but  offered  the 
proviso  separately  and  surreptitiously  at  a 
stage  in  the  proceedings  where  no  minutes 
were  being  maintained  and  where  consequent 
debate  was  unlikely.  And  finally,  the  section 
and  proviso  were  apparently  offered  as  a  mere 
correction  of  a  minor  inconsistency  and  not 
as  a  major  and  far-reaching  unilateral 
change  in  an  existing  agreement  of  treaty 
stature. 

"10.  This  Conomission  concludes  that  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  miist  bear 
the  onus  for  the  sequence  of  events  set  out 
above  and  In  the  concurrent  opinion  this 
day  issued,  and  that  the  defendant  is  ulti- 
mately responsible  for  the  actions  of  its 
servant,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
The  acts  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs which  underly  the  liability  include  the 
sequential  offering  of  Section  11  and  its 
proviso  upon  occasions  when  the  Seminole 
Nation  would  be  least  able  to  counteract  the 
offer;  failure  to  afford  the  Seminole  Nation 
any  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  the  subject; 
and  misrepresentation  of  the  measure  as  a 
mere  correction  of  a  minor  inconsistency. 
These  acts  were  inconsistent  with  the  con- 
cept of  fair  and  honorable  dealings  contem- 
plated by  Clause  5  of  Section  2  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  Act  of  1946." 

In  its  interlocutory  order  the  Commission 
directed  "that  the  instant  siiit  proceed  on 
the  single  issue  of  proof  of  actual  damages 
suffered  by  the  Seminole  Nation  Itself,  as  a 
direct  consequence  of  the  wrongful  act  of 
the  defendant." 

Under  the  Act  of  April  10,  1967,  81  Stat. 
11,  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  then  three 
Commissioners  of  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission was  terminated,  and  there  was  a 
complete  change  in  the  membership  of  the 
Commission,  and  the  Commission  was  en- 
larged to  five  new  members. 

On  March  10,  1969  evidence  was  presented 
to  the  new  Commissioners  of  the  actual 
damages  suffered  by  the  Seminole  Nation  as 
a  result  of  the  wrongful  action  of  the  de- 
fendant, as  directed  by  the  1966  findings 
and  opinion  of  the  Commission.  Instead  of 
determining  these  damages,  on  May  31.  1972 
(28  Ind.  Cl.  Comm.  117),  a  majority  of  the 
new  Commissioners  (three)  rendered  an 
opinion,  omitting  the  detaUed  facts  upon 
which  the  1966  decision  of  the  Commission 
upholding  liability  was  based,  and  with- 
drawing the  1966  decision,  and  dismissing 
the  petition  in  this  case.  The  two  dissenting 
Commissioners  Joined  In  a  dissenting  opin- 
ion written  by  Commissioner  Blue,  which 
stated  in  part  as  follows  (28  Ind.  Cl.  Comm 
132.  135-136) : 

"The  majority  opinion  is  now  vacating 
the  1966  Interlocutory  order  and  is  dismiss- 
ing the  petition. 

"In  my  opinion  the  findings  of  fact  and 
opinion    expressed    by   this    Conunission    in 
1966.  in  thU  case,  are  proper  and  Justified, 
and  should  not  be  vacated  or  set  aside." 
•  •  •  •  # 

"The  majority  relies  to  some  extent  on  the 
two  Court  cases:  Fish  v.  Wise.  62  F.2d  644 
(10th  Clr.  1931),  cert,  denied.  284  U.S.  688 
(1932),  and  Moore  ▼.  Carter  Oil  Co  43  FSd 
322  (10th  Clr.  1930),  cert,  denied.  282  U.S. 
903  (1931). 

"I  dont  think  either  of  the  above  cases 
is  applicable  in  the  case  before  the  Commis- 
sion. Both  cases  were  decided  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission. 

"The  1966  Commission's  opinion  followed 
an  extensive  inqxiiry;  it  was  well  reasoned 
and  Just.  I  do  not  think  It  should  be  va- 
cated or  set  aside.  We  should  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  extent  of  the  actual  damages,  if 
any,  the  Seminole  Nation  suffered." 

An  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Claims  faUed, 


and  the  Supreme  Court  denied  a  petition  for 
a  writ  of  certiorari. 

It  Is  significant  to  notice  that  6  out  of  8 
Indian  Claims  Commissioners  who  passed 
upon  the  facts  in  this  case  determined  the 
issue  of  liability  in  favor  of  the  Seminole 
NaUon. 

In  their  Memorial  to  Congress  of  January  6, 
1930,  the  Semlnoles  reviewed  the  facts 
relative  to  their  claim,  and  stated  that  "over 
90  per  cent  of  them  have,  by  this  action,  been 
deprived  of  any  participation  in  the  value 
of  the  royalties  arising  to  which  they  were 
entitled." 

Honorable  Joseph  M.  Dixon,  First  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  a  Memoran- 
dum, dated  June  21,  1930.  reviewed  the  facta 
relative  to  this  claim  of  the  Seminole  Na- 
tion, and  the  above  Seminole  Memorial,  and 
stated  In  part: 

"I  submit  my  differing  'memorandum' 
under  the  belief  that  a  gross  Injustice  was 
originally  done  the  Seminole  Indians  by  the 
aUotment  act  of  May  27, 1908. 

"I  have  reread  the  proceedings  In  the 
House  and  Senate  at  the  time  the  bill  was 
passed,  and  also  the  conference  committees' 
reports  to  the  two  Houses  on  that  legisla- 
tive item,  so  profoundly  affecting  the  Semi- 
nole Indians,  and  have  no  hesitancy  in  say- 
ing that  in  the  conference  report  on  the 
Seminole  bill.  May.  1908,  the  conferees  had 
no  parUamentary  or  legal  right  to  insert  a 
new  item  in  the  bill  which  had  not  been 
agreed  to  or  passed  by  either  the  Senate 
or  the  House,  but  evidently  in  the  pressure  of 
legislative  business  at  the  time,  it  was  agreed 
to  by  both  Houses  without  any  real  knowl- 
edge of  what  the  ultimate  Intent  or  effect 
would  be. 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  this  legislation 
embodied  in  the  conferees'  report  was  en- 
acted without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of 
the  SenUnoIe  Indians  themselves,  and  that 
it  in  effect  dispossessed  the  Seminole  Indians 
of  great  mineral  wealth.  In  which  they  had 
the  undisputed  legal  title  as  owners  of  the 
land  by  purchase  with  their  own  moneys  40 
years  before. 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  Congress  even  under 
its  plenary  powers  had  no  moral  right  to 
thus  dispossess  the  Seminole  Indians  of  this 
great  mineral  wealth." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"It  has  been  suggested  that  Congress  had 
the  authority  to  enact  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 11  of  the  Act  of  May  27,  1908,  under 
the  plenary  power  and  authority  of  Con- 
gress over  Indian  trlljal  relations  and  prop- 
erty and  various  cases  are  cited.  The  cases 
cited  confirm  the  administrative  power  of 
Congress,  but  nowhere  does  it  appear  that 
they  confirm  the  power  of  Congress  to  di- 
vest the  Indian  of  his  property  and  give  it 
to  others  without  his  consent  and  without 
adequate  compensation,  and  this  is  the  point 
of  the  present  controversy  upon  which  the 
Semlnoles  seek  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Coiu^  of  the  United  States." 

The  facts  relative  to  the  passage  of  Sec- 
tion 11  of  the  1908  Act  cannot  be  disputed. 
and  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  original  unani- 
mous 1966  findings  and  opinion  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  and  are  fully 
documented  to  the  original  sources  where 
they  are  found.  Therefore,  this  legislation 
has  for  its  purpose  returning  this  case  to 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  for  a  deter- 
mination of  the  actual  loss  thus  occasioned 
to  the  Seminole  Nation  and  resulting  from 
the  wrongful  action  of  the  United  States. 
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8.  448,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 


a.  xeos 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 


S.    448 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Blr. 
Abourkzk)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  FAmaH.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stkvkns)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2608,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 


B.    2713 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fhxaax,  the  Sai- 
ator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2712.  the  Journalists' 
Freedom  of  Choice  Act. 

8.   3881 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fannin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Doxenici). 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thuucond)  ,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Ford),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruseca)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Buroick). 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  . 
the  Senator  from.  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2881,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972. 

S.   2S97 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovern,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leaht)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hux- 
PHRXT),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(ISr.  Mondale)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Stafford)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2897,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

S.  3909 

At  his  own  request,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2909,  to  encourage  invest- 
ment in  the  United  States. 

S.   3911 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2911.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act. 

S.  2947 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metcalf,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2947,  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Committee  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1976. 

S.J.  RES.  163 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici.  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) ,  and  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Tunney)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  162.  to  pro- 
claim National  League  of  United  Latin 
American  Citizens — LULAC — ^Week. 

S.  RES.  366 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hukphrey,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Dome- 
nici) was  added  as  a  cosc>onsor  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  366,  disapproving  the 
proposed  deferral  of  budget  authority 
for  Indian  health  facilities. 


SENATE     RESOLXniON     387— ORIO- 

inal  resolution  reported 
authorizino  additional  ex- 
fenditures  bt  the  committee 

ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. ) 

Mr.  8TE3nn5,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  reported  the  following 
original  resolution: 

8.  Bxs.  387 

Beaolved.  That  In  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  m airing  mvesti- 
gatlons  as  authcuized  by  sections  134(a)  and 
136  of  the  LegislatlTe  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended.  In  acccHtlance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XZV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  cm  Armed 
Services,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is 
authorized  from  March  1.  1976.  through  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1977.  for  the  purposes  stated  and 
within  the  limitations  in^xxed  by  the  follow- 
ing sections,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make 
e:q>enditure8  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Cranmlttee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  servioes  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

Ssc.  2.  The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
Is  authorized  from  March  1.  1976.  through 
February  28.  1977,  to  expend  not  to  exceed 
$40,000  for  the  procurement  of  the  services 
of  individual  consiiltants,  or  organizations 
thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(1)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended) . 

Sec.  3.  The  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized 
from  March  1.  1976,  through  February  28, 
1977.  to  expend  not  to  exceed  $636,000,  to 
examine,  investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
each  of  the  subjects  set  forth  below  In  suc- 
ceeding sections  of  this  resolution,  said  funds 
to  be  allocated  to  the  respective  specific  in- 
quiries in  accordance  with  such  succeeding 
sections  of  this  resolution. 

Sec.  4.  Not  to  exceed  $568,000  shall  be 
available  for  a  general  study  or  investigation 
of— 

(1)  the  common  defense  generally: 

(2)  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  the  Department  of 
the  Navy,  and  the  Department  of  the  All 
Force  generally; 

(3)  soldiers'  and  sailors'  homes; 

(4)  pay.  promotion,  retirement,  and  other 
benefits  and  privileges  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces; 

(6)  selective  service; 

(6)  the  size  and  composition  of  the  Army. 
Navy,  and  Air  Force; 

(7)  forts,  arsenals,  military  reservations, 
and  navy  yards; 

(8)  ammunition  depots; 

(9)  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal;  including  the  administra- 
tion, sanitation,  and  government  of  the 
Canal  Zone; 

(10)  conservation,  development,  and  use 
of  naval  ptetroleum  and  oil  shale  reserves; 

(11)  strategic  and  critical  materials  neces- 
sary for  the  common  defense;  and 

(12)  aeronautical  and  space  activities  pe- 
culiar to  or  primarily  associated  with  the 
development  of  weapons  systems  or  mili- 
tary operations. 

Sec.  5.  Not  to  exceed  $68,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  studies  and  Investigations  pertain- 
ing to  military  readiness  and  preparedness 
for  the  common  defense  generally. 


Sbc.  6.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable  with 
respect  to  each  study  or  investigation  for 
which  expenditure  is  authorized  by  this  reso- 
lution, to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  but  not  later  than  February  28, 
1977. 

Sbc.  7.  Sxpenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  in 
the  aggregate  $676,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouch- 
ers approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  388— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  RESOLUTION  DISAP- 
PROVING PROPOSED  DEFERRAL 
OF  (CERTAIN  BUDGET  AUTHORITY 

(Referred  jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  and  the  Budget,  pur- 
suant to  the  order  of  January  30,  1975.) 

Mr.  METCALF  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mans- 
field, Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr. 
McCxOVErn,  Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Dom- 
enici, and  Mr.  Mondale)  submitted  the 
following  resolution: 

S.  Res.  388 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  disapproves  the 
proposed  deferral  of  budget  authMlty  (De- 
ferral No.  D  76-103)  for  construction  grants 
to  public  schools  in  Indian  reservation  areas 
set  forth  in  the  special  message  transmitted 
by  the  President  to  the  Congress  on  Febru- 
ary 6,  1976,  imder  section  1013  of  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
quest of  the  President  of  February  6  to 
defer  budget  authority  to  obligate  funds 
for  the  construction  of  schools  In  and 
near  Indian  reservations  should  be  sum- 
marily rejected. 

With  Senator  Fannin  and  others  of 
my  colleagues,  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  I  am  pleased  today  to  submit  a 
resolutl(m  which  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
promptly  adopt  to  prevent  any  further 
delay  in  the  allocation  of  some  $10,881,- 
000  to  begin  the  urgently  needed  con- 
struction of  puUlc  schools  for  Indian 
children,  authorized  In  Public  Law 
93-638. 

The  so-called  justification  offered  in 
the  Presidential  message — ^House  Docu- 
ment No.  94-362,  pages  10  and  11 — is 
unworthy  of  conslderaticm.  It  contains 
two  paragraphs  of  misrepresentations 
and  outright  falsehoods.  Not  even  the 
pupfl  enrollment  figures  are  accurate. 
The  kindest  interpretation  would  hold 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
to  be  Ignorant  of  the  law,  but  It  could 
also  be  argued  that  the  message  Is 
facetious  or,  at  the  worst,  dishonest. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Reports,  Accoimtlng  and  Management 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Indian  Affairs,  I  should  like  to  sug- 
gest to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  that  this  kind  of  charade  is  an 
intolerable  waste  of  the  taxpayer's 
money  and  of  the  time  of  Congress, 
whether  bom  of  ignorance,  cynicism  or 
dishonesty. 

The  message  calls  for  development  of 
policies  and  criteria  by  the  Department 
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of  the  Interior  and  deferral  of  spending 
until  these  policies  and  criteria  have 
been  developed  and  so  on  and  so  on  and 
so  on. 

It  is  a  great  deal  to  ask  Congress  to 
believe  the  executive  branch  to  be  igno- 
rant of  President  Ford's  signature  on 
Public  Law  93-638.  the  Indian  Self- 
Determination  and  Education  Assistance 
Act.  What  was  the  President  afBrming 
but  a  bill  in  which  after  due  deliberation 
and  study.  Congress  set  policies  and  cri- 
teria for  the  provision  of  school  facili- 
ties for  Indian  children? 

The  message  goes  on  egregiously  to 
say  that  "policies  and  criteria  are  ...  to 
avoid  duplication  of  services." 

As  someone  has  said,  not  even  modem 
engineering  techniques  could  duplicate 
these  so-called  schools. 

To  continue  the  joke,  would  we  try  to 
duplicate  a  40-year-old  log  building,  con- 
demned by  the  State  of  Montana,  and 
boarded  up?  Or  would  we  choose  to  make 
another  complex  similar  to  the  antique 
at  Hays-Lodgepole  on  the  Fort  Belknap 
Reservation  in  Montana,  with  its  brace 
of  trailers,  doubling  as  a  high  school  be- 
cause there  is  no  other  school  building? 
Or  should  we  duplicate  the  basements 
and  other  nonschool  rooms  being  leased 
at  Pryor,  on  the  Crow  Reservation  be- 
cause the  high  school  sutdents  have  no 
building? 

Or,  what  about  Heart  Butte,  on  the 
Blackfeet  Reservation  in  Montana? 
Would  we  want  to  duplicate  that  60- 
year-old  frame  building  with  its  seven 
additions,  including  trailers  in  their 
flood  plain  setting?  In  the  high  winds  of 
this  week  and  last,  a  double  wide  trailer 
used  as  a  kindergarten  was  seriously 
damaged.  Three  other  trailers,  used  as 
teacherages,  survived  the  136-mile-per- 
hour  gusts  because  school  officials  fixed 
guy  wires  to  hold  them  to  the  ground 
and  lashed  them  and  the  kindergarten 
trailer  to  the  school  bus  with  baling  wire. 
Of  the  so-called  permanent  buildings, 
the  Office  of  Education  has  said  they 
would  probably  collapse  if  they  were 
placed  on  8-foot  caissons  to  bring  them 
out  of  danger  of  being  swept  away  in  a 
flood. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  absurd  to  speak  of 
duplication  of  these  facilities  and  equally 
absurd  to  suggest  that  the  affected  school 
districts  have  abundant  other  sources  of 
funding.  If  they  had.  these  facilities 
woiUd  long  since  have  been  abandoned 
and  the  students  would  have  decent 
school  buildings,  similar  to  those  oxir 
children  attend. 

The  message  says  there  are  "multiple" 
sources  of  financing  Indian  school  fa- 
cilities, "Federal  and  non-Federal"  and 
that  school  districts  might  not  "choose 
to  use  alternative  sources  of  fimding." 

These  are  falsehoods. 

There  are  no  multiple  sources  of 
funds  for  construction  and  there  are  no 
alternatives  for  these  impoverished 
school  districts  who  have  no  tax  base 
or  a  very  limited  tax  base.  Moreover, 
because  there  has  been  no  construction 
money,  school  districts  have  taken  pre- 
cious money  from  operating  fimds  to 
buy    the    temporary    classrooms,    the 


trailers  and  whatnots,  to  give  desk  space 
to  their  students. 

It  was  because  of  these  facts,  elicited 
in  the  hearings  of  Congress  over  a  period 
of  several  years,  that  a  set  of  policies 
and  criteria  was  developed.  These  poli- 
cies and  criteria,  as  the  OMB  well  knows, 
require  that  the  district's  bonding  capac- 
ity be  a  factor  in  determination  of  eli- 
gibility and  need,  or  put  another  way, 
that  there  be  evidence  of  a  local  contri- 
bution or  that  no  contribution  is  possi- 
ble. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  most  common 
source  of  money  for  the  construction  of 
public  schools  is  from  the  property  tax. 

In  Public  Law  815  and  Public  Law  874, 
Congress  has  substituted  Federal  money 
where  the  presence  of  Federal  lands  de- 
prives a  district  of  tax  revenue. 

In  the  case  of  Heart  Butte,  It  takes 
one  mill  of  taxation  to  raise  $94.  The 
school  district  in  1974  had  a  legal  bond- 
ing capacity  of  $14,000,  not  quite  what 
the  State  of  Montana  spends  to  con- 
struct a  highway  restroom  facility. 

If  there  are  not,  as  the  message  as- 
serts "multiple  Federal  and  non-Fed- 
eral sources  of  financing  for  Indian 
school  facilities,"  what  sources  are  there? 

There  is  one  Federal  authorization  for 
school  construction  assistance  and  that 
is  Public  Law  815.  for  which  this  admin- 
istration and  its  predecessor  have  re- 
quested only  $10  million  annually  and 
of  which  about  half  is  directed  to  the 
construction  of  schools  on  or  near  Indian 
reservations.  The  balance  is  for  school 
districts  impacted  by  a  Federal  military 
presence.  Therefore,  of  the  entire  ap- 
propriation of  $20  million — $10  million 
having  been  added  by  Congress  in  the 
1976  Labor,  HEW  appropriations  bill  and 
the  administration's  request  for  rescis- 
sion having  been  denied — it  is  expected 
that  a  little  more  than  $10  million  can 
be  used  for  schools  for  Indian  children. 
There  are  80  eligible  school  districts 
with  applications  totaling  $200  million. 
At  a  rate  of  $10  million  annually,  it 
would  be  at  least  20  years  before  the 
schools  now  needed  would  be  built. 

The  message  piously  urges  its  call  for 
study  to  assure  that  assistance  goes  to 
"the  areas  of  greatest  need,"  and  implies 
that  there  is  something  questionable  in 
the  listing  of  three  schools,  two  in  Ari- 
zona and  one  in  Montana,  together  with 
the  Appropriations  Committee's  direc- 
tion for  expenditures  on  projects  in  New 
Mexico  and  Montana,  in  the  conference 
reports  on  the  1976  Interior  appropri- 
ations bill  and  on  the  1975  supplemental. 

Under  Public  Laws  815  and  93-638,  the 
Office  of  Education  is  required  to  main- 
tain a  list  of  eligible  applicants  in  de- 
scending order  of  need  for  Federal  assist- 
ance to  construct  schools.  To  avoid  con- 
fusion and  duplication  with  a  separate 
set  of  criteria,  the  Congress  said,  let  us 
use  the  system  of  listing  established 
under  Public  Law  815  to  serve  this  new 
authorization.  Public  Law  93-638. 

It  was  this  list  from  which  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  quoted  the  three 
schools,  Parker  and  Alchesay  in  Arizona 
and  Heart  Butte  in  Montana.  Had  the 
entire  1975  list  been  published  many 
other  school  districts  in  Montana.  Ari- 


zona, and  New  Mexico  would  have  ap- 
peared, together  with  districts  in  Minne- 
sota, Alaska,  North  Dakota,  and  South 
Dakota  became,  according  to  law,  they 
lie  in  or  near  Indian  lands  and  are  there- 
fore eligible.  In  short,  the  law  Is  being 
implemented. 

The  message  calls  for  the  development 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  of  pol- 
icies and  criteria  as  if  there  were  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  Office  of  Education 
list,  which  has  been  maintained  for  about 
10  years,  or  with  the  policies  and  criteria 
set  by  Congress,  or  with  the  Department 
of  Interior's  regulations,  that  has  sud- 
denly occurred  13  months  after  the  Pres- 
ident signed  the  authorizing  legislation. 

And  so  we  come  full  circle  in  this  cha- 
rade. You  may  characterize  the  message 
as  fticetious  or  ignorant  or  dishonest, 
according  to  your  personal  predilection, 
but  I  think  all  will  agree  that  it  is  first 
and  foremost  cruel. 

"They — the  students — will  continue 
their  education  in  existing  facilities,"  the 
message  concludes. 

They  will,  imless  the  request  for  defer- 
ral is  rejected. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excerpt  of  the  President's 
message  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

DZFEKKAL    OF    BUDGET    AUTHORITT 

(Report  Pursuant  to  Section  I0I3  of 
Public  Law  93-344) 
Department  of  the  Interior — Bureau  oj 
Indian  Affairs 

CONSTSUCnON    14X2301 

New   budget   authority    (Public 

Law  94-165) •73.922.000 

Other  budgetary  resources 44,488,222 
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Total  budgetary  resources 118,410,222 

Amount  to  be  deferred:  Entire 
year 10,881.000 

OMB    Identification    code:    10-76-2301-0- 
1-452. 
Grant  program :  Yes. 
Type  of  account  or  fund:  No-year. 
Type  of  budget  authority:   Appropriation. 

JtrSTinCATION 

This  action  defers  the  obligation  of  $10,- 
881.000  in  appropriations  for  construction 
grants  to  public  schools  In  Indian  reserva- 
tion areas.  Such  grants  are  authorized  by 
Public  Law  93-638.  The  deferred  amount  In- 
cludes $3,000,000  appropriated  In  the  Second 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act,  1975  (Pub- 
lic Law  94-32)  and  $7,881,000  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act,  1976  (Public  Law  94-165). 
These  funds  are  proposed  for  deferral  through 
June  30,  1976.  or.  If  appropriate  legislation  Is 
enacted,  through  September  30,  1976. 

The  funds  are  being  deferred  until  a  set  of 
policies  and  criteria  for  the  provision  of 
school  facilities  for  Indian  children  for  whom 
the  Department  of  Interior  Is  responsible  can 
be  developed,  reviewed,  and  approved.  These 
policies  and  criteria  are  needed  to  avoid 
duplication  of  services  provided  by  other 
Federal  agencies  (e.g.,  existing  HEW  programs 
that  assist  public  schools  In  reservation- 
Impacted  areas)  and  to  assure  that  the  mul- 
tiple Federal  and  non-Federal  sources  of 
financing  for  Indian  school  facilities  are 
directed  to  the  areas  of  greatest  need.  The 
Department  of  Interior  has  been  requcjted 
to  develop  these  policies  and  criteria. 


ESTIMATED   XmCTB 

The  school  construction  projects  affected 
by  this  action  are  for: 

Parker  School  District  Arizona $2, 023,  000 

Heart  Butte,  Montana 2,307,000 

Alchesay  (White  River),  Arizona  3,651,000 
Unspecified  projects  In  New* 

Mexico  and  Montana 3. 000.  000 


Total   10,881,000 

An  estimated  414  elementary  and  439  sec- 
ondary pupils  are  associated  with  the  first 
three  schools  listed  above.  None  of  the  stu- 
dents associated  with  the  three  schools  will 
be  displaced  by  this  action.  They  will  con- 
tinue their  education  In  existing  facilities.  To 
the  extent  that  the  affected  school  districts 
do  not  choose  to  use  alternative  sources  of 
funding,  this  action  may  result  In  construc- 
tion delays  or  revisions  to  building  plans. 

Outlay  effect  {estimated  in  millions  of 
dollars) 
Comparison  with  President's  1977 
budget : 

1.  Budget  outlay  estimate  for  1976—     73. 3 

2.  Outlay  savings,  if  any,  included 

in  the  budget  outlay  estimate..  4. 0 
Current  outlay  estimates  for  1976 : 

3.  Without  deferral __  77.  3 

4.  With  deferral 73.3 


5.  Current  outlay  savings  (line  3- 

line4) 4.0 

Outlay    savings    for    the    transition 

quarter  i.O 

Outlay  savings  tar  1977 5.9 

Outlay  savings  for  1978 0 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 11,  the  administration  requested 
authority  to  defer  until  fiscal  year  1978 
$10  million  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
to  implement  section  204  of  Public  Law 
93-638,  the  Indian  Self-Determination 
and  Education  Assistance  Act.  This  sec- 
tion, known  as  the  Fannin  amendment, 
was  designed  to  supplement  Public  Law 
815  v/hich  provides  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  construction  of  much 
needed  public  school  facilities  on  Federal, 
nontaxable  Indian  reservation  land.  This 
deferral  request,  if  approved,  would  cover 
funds  appropriated  under  section  204  for 
not  only  fiscal  year  1976  but  for  fiscal 
year  1975  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  in  sponsoring  this  reso- 
lution of  disapproval  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana,  Mr. 
Metcalp,  it  is  my  objective  to  send  a 
message  to  this  administration  that  this 
Congress  is  committed  to  supporting  this 
program,  and  will  no  longer  tolerate  any 
delays  in  implementing  section  204.  I 
consider  it  a  major  element  in  financing 
reservation  public  schools,  and  any  efifort 
to  diminish  its  role  can  only  be  viewed 
as  a  f  alure  of  Federal  policy. 

There  is  no  question  that  reservation 
public  schools  are  the  creatures  of  the 
State  in  which  they  are  located,  but  be- 
cause of  the  presence  of  nontaxable  Fed- 
eral reservation  land,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment becomes  a  necessary  partner  in 
their  financing.  Local  resources  are  se- 
verely limited  in  these  school  districts 
and  Federal  support  is,  therefore,  es- 
sential if  their  educational  programs 
are  to  succeed  and  our  objectives  for 
Indian  education  reached.  To  meet  this 
problem,  the  Federtd  Crovemment  pro- 
vides assistance,  primarily  through  Pub- 
lic Laws  874  and  815  both  of  which  are 
designed  to  supplement  local  flnsmcial 


resources.  Public  Law  874  provides  funds, 
in  lieu  of  taxes,  to  meet  basic  operating 
costs.  Public  Law  815,  through  sections 
14(a)  and  14(b),  provides  construction 
funds  to  local  school  districts  impacted 
by  nontaxable  Federal  land  because  they 
are  severely  limited  in  their  capacity  to 
provide  resources,  including  bonding,  to 
meet  the  costs  of  capital  improvements. 
These  school  districts  have  relied  on  Pub- 
lic Law  815  as  a  major  if  not  the  only 
primary  source  for  assistance  in  meeting 
physical  plant  needs.  Yet,  the  Federal 
Government  has  regrettably  restricted  its 
funding  of  these  projects  at  the  time 
when  reservation  public  schools  are  ex- 
periencing substantial  increases  in  en- 
rollment and  pressures  for  programs  to 
meet  the  special  educational  needs  of 
Indian  children.  The  requests  for  assist- 
ance have  increased,  but  the  level  of 
funding  has  diminished  to  the  point  that 
a  school  district  may  have  to  wait  for  3 
to  4  years  and  sometimes  even  longer  to 
obtain  funds.  But  the  pressures  remain, 
and  with  inadequate  facilities  the  ability 
of  schools  to  deliver  a  quality  program  is 
severely  impaired. 

In  response,  I  developed,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Senator  Metcalf  and  others, 
legislation  to  supplement  the  Public  Law 
815  program.  This  response,  which  took 
the  form  of  section  204  of  Public  Law  93- 
638,  was  created  specifically  to  supple- 
ment Public  Law  815.  It  was  my  intent 
to  establish  a  program  which  relies  on 
the  needs  analysis  capacity  of  Public  Law 
815  without  the  need  for  new  or  expanded 
bureaucracy.  My  only  objective  was  to 
provide  an  additional  source  for  funds 
to  assure  the  implementation  of  a  long- 
standing Federal  commitment  to  reser- 
vation public  schools. 

Under  section  204  the  Congress  author- 
ized an  annual  anpropriation  of  $26  mil- 
lion to  begin  in  fiscal  year  1975.  The  Con- 
gress in  1975  appropriated,  without  a 
budget  request,  approximately  $3  million. 
In  1976  the  Congress,  again,  without  a 
budget  request,  approved  an  appropria- 
tion of  $7,881,000  to  operate  section  204. 

Meanwhile  the  administration  con- 
tinues efforts  to  starve  the  existing  Pub- 
lic Law  815  program  by  requesting  only 
$10  million  for  fiscal  years  1975  and  1976. 

The  Congress,  however,  in  appreciating 
the  problems  of  reservation  public  schools 
and  their  priority  need  for  construction 
funds  responded  with  increases  for  Pub- 
lic Law  815  which  resulted  in  appropria- 
tions of  approximately  $20  million  for 
each  of  these  years.  Nevertheless,  the 
administration  not  only  asks  to  defer 
section  204  funds  but  a  rescission  in  the 
amount  of  the  congressional  increases 
for  Public  Law  815  as  well. 

This  action  is  not  only  regrettable  but 
it  represents  a  tragic  misunderstanding 
of  the  Federal  responsibility  and  the 
needs  of  reservation  public  schools. 

Congress  will,  I  am  sure,  react  proper- 
ly to  the  requested  rescission  of  Public 
Law  815  funds,  but  my  primary  concern 
here  is  with  the  deferral  of  section  204 
funds. 

The  action  by  the  administration  In 
requesting  a  deferral  of  the  entire 
amount  of  section  204  fimds  is  clearly 
arbitrary  and  capricious.  The  evidence 
of  such  a  mindless  decision  Is  found  In 


the  statement  of  justification  submitted 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et. According  to  OMB.  section  204  funds 
should  be  deferred  until,  and  I  quote: 

A  set  of  policies  and  criteria  for  the  pro- 
vision of  school  faculties  for  Indian  chUdren 
for  whom  the  Department  of  Interior  is  re- 
sponsible can  be  developed,  reviewed,  and 
approved.  These  policies  and  criteria  are 
needed  to  avoid  duplication  of  services  pro- 
vided by  other  Federal  agencies  (e.g..  exist- 
ing HEW  programs  that  assist  pubUc  schools 
In  reservation-Impacted  areas)  and  to  as- 
sure that  the  multiple  Federal  and  non-Fed- 
eral sources  of  financing  for  Indian  School 
faculties  are  directed  to  the  areas  of  greatest 
need. 

Instead  of  just  asserting  its  desire  for 
not  wanting  to  spend  the  funds,  OMB 
decides  to  produce  some  of  the  most  m- 
credible  bureaucratic  gobbledygook  to 
support  its  deferral  request.  The  reason- 
ing of  OMB  is  a  classic  example  of  how 
to  misrepresent,  if  not  distort,  the  issues 
involved  in  this  program.  OMB  appar- 
ently believes  that  section  204  is  a  pro- 
gram without  criteria,  without  assurance 
that  the  funds  will  be  delivered  to  those 
with  the  greatest  need,  and  that  it  is 
duplicative.  The  facts,  however,  are 
otherwise.  Section  204  was  designed  to 
supplement  Public  Law  815  by  adopting 
in  their  entirety  the  policy,  the  criteria, 
and  needs  analysis,  including  its  priority 
index,  of  the  Public  Law  815  program. 
Surely  OMB  understands  the  law  and 
thus  the  basis  for  justifying  this  deferral 
is  without  foimdation.  As  for  duplication, 
OMB  could  reasonably  challenge  section 
204  as  being  duplicative  if  section  204 
took  the  form  of  a  separate  program,  a 
separate  bureaucracy,  with  a  separate 
criteria  all  designed  to  serve  the  same 
clientele.  However,  section  204  does  not 
establish  a  separate  new  program.  Rather 
it  supplements  an  existmg  program.  In 
my  view,  supplementing  an  existing  pro- 
gram is  not  duplicative. 

I  am,  of  course,  not  going  to  deny  that 
as  a  budgetary  category  section  204  does 
duplicate  Public  Law  815,  but  if  the 
Federal  Government  is  going  to  meet  its 
commitment  to  these  schools,  an  addi- 
tional source  of  funds  had  to  be  estab- 
lished, for  Public  Law  815  was  no  longer 
responsive. 

For  example,  when  the  Congress  was 
considering  section  204  the  backlog  of  eli- 
gible but  unfunded  applications  for  as- 
sistance imder  Public  Law  815  amoimted 
to  $37,347,202  for  some  39  schools.  At  the 
same  time  the  Congress  was  appropriat- 
ing $9.5  million  for  reservation  public 
school  districts  which  can  hardly  build 
many  schools.  In  1976,  the  backlog  of 
eligible  but  unfunded  applications  has 
grown  substantially.  According  to  the 
most  recent  priority  list  developed  by  the 
Public  Law  815  program  there  are  now 
nearly  80  applications  totaling  over  $200 
million.  Yet,  appropriations  remain  low, 
budget  requests  are  minimal  and  to  com- 
poimd  these  errors,  deferrals  and  rescis- 
sions are  rampant. 

Clearly,  If  the  administration  wanted 
to  avoid  the  development  of  section  204, 
it  could  have  recognized  its  responsibili- 
ties to  reservation  public  schools  and  re- 
quested sufficient  Public  Law  815  ftmds 
to  meet  their  needs. 
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If  OMB  is  serious  In  its  intent  to  exam- 
ine this  issue  in  tenns  of  criteria  and 
needs  analysis  for  determining  the  level 
of  Federal  construction  support  for 
school  facilities,  I  might  suggest  that 
they  consider  the  level  of  construction 
funds  provided  to  BIA  schools  whose  oc- 
cupancy rates  are  often  somewhat  less 
than  public  schools.  Can  OMB,  for  exam- 
ple, justify  the  construction  of  new  mod- 
em facilities  for  BIA  schools  when  en- 
rollments are  less  than  public  schools, 
where  in  the  same  vicinity  public  schools 
are  starred  for  construction  funds  and 
are  facing  expanding  enrollments.  If 
public  schools  are  to  carry  the  burden  of 
educating  Indian  children,  should  not 
the  Federal  Government  give  greater 
priority  to  public  school  construction 
needs?  I  submit  that  fair  examination 
by  the  OMB  of  these  issues  would  re- 
sult in  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
Federal  construction  f  imds. 

In  any  event,  the  issue  is  not  criteria, 
nor  policy,  nor  even  duplication,  but 
rather  the  Issue  is  whether  the  Federal 
Government  is  going  to  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  it  has  a  responsibility  to  re- 
spond to  the  needs  of  Indian  children  at- 
tending these  schools.  That  Is  the  issue, 
the  only  issue. 

To  conclude,  the  decision  to  defer  sec- 
tion 204  funds  is  wrong  and  without  rea- 
son. Public  schools  residing  on  Federal 
Indian  reservation  nontaxable  land  de- 
serve better  support  from  the  Federal 
Government  than  they  currently  receive, 
especially  in  connection  with  physical 
plant  needs  which  is  currently  their 
No.  1  priority. 

I  very  much  regret  the  administra- 
tion's decision  in  regard  to  this  proposed 
deferral  for  it  symbolizes  a  lack  of  un- 
derstanding of  the  Federal  role  in  In- 
dian education.  Perhaps  in  time  OMB 
will  learn  of  the  Inadequate  facilities  of 
these  schools,  the  drain  on  limited  opera- 
tional f  irnds  to  meet  physical  plant  needs, 
and  the  excessive  burden  that  local  com- 
munities must  bear  because  of  the  lack 
of  Federal  school  construction  fxmds.  I 
am  ever  hopeful,  but  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's record  Is  poor  on  this  score,  and  it 
does  not  please  me  in  the  least  to  suffer 
with  decisions  which  are  mindless  at  best 
and  just  plain  stupid  at  worst. 

And  let  me  emphasize  once  £igaln  that 
it  is  Federal  nontaxable  land  which  cre- 
ates this  problem,  but  Ironically,  It  is  the 
Federal  Government,  through  the  OfBce 
of  Management  and  Budget,  which  com- 
pounds it  instead  of  resolving  it.  Thus, 
it  is  the  Federal  Government  which  must 
provide  the  support  to  meet  these  needs 
if  the  problem  is  to  be  solved. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  I  have  made 
myself  quite  clear  on  this  issue,  and  I 
pledge  my  best  efforts  to  overcome  the 
lack  of  concern  and  misunderstanding 
which  this  deferral  message  so  clearly 
but  tragically  represents. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMI'l'l'ED  FOR 
PRINTING 


COPYRIGHT  LAW  REVISION— S.  22 

AMXXmuXlin   no.    1403 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 


Mr.  HATHAWAY  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (S.  22)  for  the  general  re- 
vision of  the  copyright  law,  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY  AS- 
SISTANCE AND  ARMS  EXPORT 
CONTROL    ACT    OP    1976— S.    2662 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1403 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  C7LARK  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  2662)  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  and  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1404 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PERCY  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  2662).  supra. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1408 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  2662),  supra. 


NOnCE  OP  HEARINGS 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  AfFalrs,  I  wish 
to  advise  my  coUeagues  and  the  public 
that  the  following  hearings  and  business 
meetings  have  been  scheduled  before  the 
committee  for  the  next  2  weeks : 

February  17 — Joint  Hearing  of  Com- 
merce and  Interior  Committees,  9:30 
a.m.,  room  3110.  Hearing — Oversight 
hearing  on  Arctic  natural  gas  reserves 
and  alternate  transportation  systems. 

February  16  and  17 — Joint  Field  Hear- 
ing of  Small  Business  and  Interior  Com- 
mittees, information  hearing  in  Fresno, 
Calif.,  regarding  reclamation  law  and  the 
family  farm. 

February  18 — Pull  Committee,  10  a.m., 
Room  3110.  Business  meeting — Pending 
calendar  business. 

February  19 — Parks  and  Recreation 
Subcommittee,  10  a.m.,  room  3110.  Hear- 
ing—S.  731,  S.  1069;  to  designate  lands 
in  Bandeller  Natloiml  Monument  as  wild- 
erness; S.  1068.  to  designate  lands  in 
Badlands  National  Monimient  as  wilder- 
ness; and  S.  1085,  S.  1675;  to  designate 
lands  in  Isle  Royale  National  Park. 

February  23 — Energy  Research  and 
Water  Resources  Subcomlttee,  10  ajn., 
room  3110.  Hearing — The  ERDA  author- 
ization for  fiscal  1977  legislation. 

February  24 — Parks  and  Recreation 
Subcommittee,  10  a.m.,  room  3110.  Hear- 
ing— S.  2651,  to  establish  the  Potomac 
River  Historical  Area. 

February  25 — Energy  Research  and 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee,  10  ajn., 
room  3110.  Hearing — The  ERDA  author- 
ization for  fiscal  1977  legislation. 

February  26 — Enviromnent  and  Land 
Resources  Subcommittee.  10  a.m.,  room 
3110.  Hearing— S.  101,  8.  155,  S.  301,  8. 
1365.  8.  1872,  8.  2004,  8.  2286,  8.  2511,  8. 


2798,  8  2837.  HJl.  1466.  HJEl.  4941,  mis- 
cellaneous land  conveyance  bills. 

February  27— Energy  Research  and 
Water  Resoxirces  Subcommittee,  10  ajn., 
room  3110.  Hearing — The  ERDA  author- 
ization for  fiscal  1977  legislation. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINGS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Securities  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  will  hold  3  days  of  hearings  on 
legislation  to  amend  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  to  require  the  prep- 
aration of  annual  reports  and  distribu- 
tion statements  by  issuers  of  mimiclpal 
securities  in  order  to  improve  the  quality 
and  uniformity  of  financial  and  other  in- 
formation concerning  such  Issuers. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  on  Febru- 
ary 24,  25,  and  26,  1976,  at  10  ajn.  ta 
room  5302,  Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. 


NOTICJE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  Itoe  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

Charles  J.  Pooler,  of  Maine,  to  be  UJ3. 
Marshal  for  the  District  of  Maine  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  John  H.  deWInter, 
resigned. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Tuesday,  February  24,  1976,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination  with  a  further  statement 
whether  It  Is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  PUBLIC 
HEARINGS  ON  H.R.  3884 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  on  Tuesday,  Febru- 
ary 24,  1976,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  will  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  H.R.  3884,  the  National  Emergen- 
cies Act.  The  hearing  will  be  held  In  room 
3302,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  at 
10  a.m. 

Persons  desiring  to  be  heard  should 
notify  Mr.  Richard  Wegman,  chief  coun- 
sel of  the  committee. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Separation  of  Powers  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  will  continue  hearings 
on  "Justice  Department  Policies  Affect- 
ing the  Independence  of  Congress."  The 
hearings  will  be  on  February  19  at  9  ajn. 
In  room  2228  Dlrksen  Senate  OfDce 
Building. 

Any  person  wishing  to  appear  and  tes- 
tify or  to  submit  a  statement  should 
contact  the  subcommittee  staff  in  rotan 
1418,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
telephone  202-224-4434. 


February  17,  1976 
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ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


COMMEMORATIVE  SESSION  OF  THE 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE 
COMMONWEALTH  OP  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  Satiu-day,  January  31,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  met  in  cormnemoratiye  session 
at  historic  Williamsburg,  Va.,  In  the  re- 
stored colonial  capltol. 

This  session  In  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses chamber  commemorated  our  Na- 
tion's Bicentennial  and  the  first  meeting 
following  statehood  of  Virginia's  General 
Assembly  200  years  ago.  This  Bicenten- 
nial Year  also  marks  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  beginning  of  the  restoration 
of  Colonial  Williamsburg. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  Virginia 
Legislature,  I  was  pleased  to  be  present 
on  this  occasion  and  share  in  the  pride 
of  that  body  as  it  was  addressed  for  the 
first  time  in  history  by  an  incumbent 
President  of  the  United  States. 

President  Gerald  Ford's  speech  on  that 
day  was  preceded  by  remarks  from  Vir- 
ginia's distinguished  member  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  Justice  Lewis  P. 
Powell,  Jr.,  and  the  Commonwealth's  dis- 
tinguished Governor.  Mills  E.  Godwin, 
Jr. 

The  words  eloquently  spoken  In  Wil- 
liamsburg have  an  abundance  of  mean- 
ing for  all  Americans  as  we  celebrate 
our  Bicentennial.  I  am  pleased  to  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  the  speeches  of 
President  Ford,  Mr.  Justice  Powell,  and 
Governor  Godwin. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the 
remarks  of  President  Ford,  Justice  Pow- 
ell, and  Governor  Godwin  and  the  toasts 
exchanged  between  the  President  and 
the  Governor  at  a  dinner  in  Williams- 
burg that  evening. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  the  Honorable 
If  WIS  P.  Powell,  Jr. 

Thank  you,  iSx.  Speaker.  Mr.  President, 
Governor  Godwin,  Vli^nla  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Chief  Justice,  and  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Virginia,  Members  of  the 
General  Assembly,  Distinguished  Ouests, 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  We  gather  today  in 
this  American  shrine  to  commemorate  His- 
toric events,  and  also  to  honor  patriots  who 
brought  them  to  fruition. 

The  Importance  of  these  events,  that  oc- 
curred two  centuries  ago.  Is  attested  by  the 
presence  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  the  General 
Assembly  of  this  Commonwealth,  the  Chief 
Justice  and  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Virginia,  and  many  other  distinguished 
persons. 

We  Join  together  to  think  gratefully  of 
George  Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Pat- 
rick Henry.  Richard  Henry  Lee,  George 
Wythe,  George  Mason,  and  the  other  early 
Americans  who  led  the  march  to  freedom, 
and  the  formation  of  a  new  country. 

We  have  In  mind  some  of  the  greatest  doc- 
uments of  aU  history— docximents,  Inspired 
from  this  site,  that  have  withstood  the  test 
of  two  centxirles. 

We  honor  the  early  ^Hrglnla  leglslattMV  who 
met  here  to  forge  freedom,  and  we  honor 


particiilarly  the  General  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia that  has  carried  forward  the  traditions 
established  here  of  responsible  and  patriotic 
legislation. 

The  occasion  that  brings  us  together,  the 
Bicentennial  Tear,  is  the  anniversary  of 
events  In  which  Virginia — ^here  In  Williams- 
burg— ^played  such  a  dramatic  role. 

Our  commemoration  today  also  highlights 
the  Bicentennial  activities  planned  for  1976 
by  the  Colonial  WUUamsburg  Foundation. 

We  expect  hundreds  of  thousands  of  visi- 
tors during  this  symbolic  year.  In  carefully 
planned  presentations,  we  will  emphasize 
the  historic  significance  of  the  events  we 
celebrate. 

The  attention  of  our  visitors  will  be  di- 
rected particularly  to  four  dates  of  iinlque 
Importance: 

On  May  15,  1776  the  Virginia  Convention 
adopted  the  Virginia  Resolution  for  Inde- 
pendence. This  action,  free  of  equivocation, 
boldly  directed  Virginia's  representatives  at 
PhUadelphla  to  propose  Independence. 

On  June  12,  1776,  the  \arglnla  Declaration 
of  Rights — drafted  by  George  Mason — was 
adopted.  This  was  the  prectirsor,  and  to  a 
large  extent  the  model,  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
later  Incorporated  Into  the  Constitution. 

June  29,  1776  marked  the  adoption  of  the 
Virginia  Constitution. 

And  October  7,  1T76  Is  of  ^)eclal  signifi- 
cance to  this  commemorative  session.  On  that 
date  the  first  General  Assembly  under  the 
new  Virginia  Constitution  convened  on  this 
site. 

Perhaps  you  will  understand  If  I  mention 
another  Important  anniversary.  In  November 
of  this  year,  we  celebrate  the  50th  birthday 
of  Colonial  Williamsburg. 

It  Is  fitting  that  the  Nation's  200th  Birth- 
day and  Colonial  Williamsburg's  50th  should 
faU  in  the  same  year.  There  is  the  closest 
kinship  between  the  two.  The  prime  func- 
tion of  the  Restoration  Is  to  convey  to  each 
generation  a  better  understanding  of  our 
heritage,  so  much  of  which  is  rooted  here. 

It  is  not  inappropriate,  in  the  presence  of 
this  distinguished  gathering,  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  vision  of  two  remarkable  men:  Dr. 
W.  A.  R.  Goodwin  and  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Dr.  Goodwin  inspired  Mr.  Rockefeller  to 
undertake  the  Restoration,  which  became  a 
reality  through  Mr.  Rockefeller's  vision  and 
generosity. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  once  said  that  the  greatest 
value  of  the  historic  area  was  not  the  physi- 
cal restoration,  but  the  living  lesson  of  WU- 
Uamsburg: one  that  teaches  "the  patriotism, 
high  purpose  and  unselfish  devotion  of  our 
forefathers  to  the  common  good." 

This  Is  the  lesson  we  Intend  to  emphasize 
with  visitors  here  this  year. 

Against  this  background,  I  extend  an 
especially  warm  welcome  to  all  of  you.  I 
know  I  speak  the  views  of  the  officials  and 
the  citizens  of  Williamsburg,  James  City 
and  York  Coimtles,  well  represented  here 
today.  Also,  I  speak  tea  the  officers  and 
Trustees  of  Colonial  Williamsburg. 

We  are  unlqu^y  prlvUeged  to  say  WEL- 
COME to  you,  Mr.  President,  and  to  Gov- 
ernor Godwin,  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  the  Chief 
Justice  and  Justices  and  to  the  other  dig- 
nitaries and  guests  who  have  assembled  here 
this  afternoon.  We  extend  this  welcome  in 
the  spirit  of  George  Mason's  words  as  he  re- 
flected on  what  happened  here  In  1776  when 
he  said,  "We  seem  to  have  been  treading  on 
enchanted  ground." 
It  Is  a  great  honor  to  have  you  all  here. 


Remarks  bt  Mnxs  E.  Goowik,  Jr.,  Governor 
OF  Virginia 
Mr.  President,  Mr.  Justice  Powell,  Mr. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  Senate,  Distinguished 
Guests.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen. 


Again  we  gather  In  Williamsburg  to  pay 
homage  each  In  his  own  way.  to  i>ast  events, 
and  thereby  to  deepen  our  awareness  of  who 
we  are  and  from  whence  we  came. 

Again,  we  come  In  a  spirit  of  pilgrimage, 
citizen  and  elected  <^clal  alike,  to  «>rfcm<w^ 
In  the  quiet  of  our  consciences  whether  we 
measure  up  to  the  standards  set  for  us  so 
long  ago. 

For  the  members  of  the  General  AssemUy 
here  present.  It  Is  a  day  of  conteii4>latlon 
that  In  this  colonial  capital  two  centuries 
ago  this  year,  their  predecessors  first  met  as 
the  legislative  body  for  a  new  State. 

Beyond  that,  they  are  conscious,  too.  that 
in  the  dim  recesses  of  time,  the  first  repre- 
sentative and  legislative  body  In  the  New 
World  assembled  a  few  mllra  away  In  a 
church  on  Jamestown  Island. 

I  welcome  all  who  come  In  the  spirit  of 
these  remembrances. 

Speaking  to  their  meaning  for  us  we  hav» 
heard  the  first  resident  Virginian  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  In  112  years. 

As  an  added  historical  footnote,  Virginia 
has  produced  eight  presidents  of  the  United 
States.  In  a  moment,  for  the  first  time  ever 
in  Its  history,  the  General  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia wlU  hear  in  person  the  words  of  a 
President  while  still  In  office. 

His  presence  adds  a  lustre,  unique  In  all 
the  world,  that  only  the  office  he  holds  re- 
fiects. 

To  our  President,  to  the  nation's  First 
Lady,  to  an  Illustrious  Virginia  Jurist  and 
to  his  lady,  1  extend  a  warm  and  personal 
welcome. 

Your  coming  Indeed  does  us  Mgti  honor. 

Again  today  these  quarters  are  crowded, 
as  they  must  have  been  two  cent\u1es  ago, 
when  a  new  nation  was  conceived  In  hot  de- 
bate. 

The  words  of  that  day,  to  which  we  keep 
returning,  were  spoken  to  the  men  and 
women  of  thirteen  struggling  colonies,  but 
within  their  cadences  echo  the  cries  of 
martyrs  through  the  centuries  of  man's, 
long  stniggle  to  be  free. 

Those  same  words  have  q>eUed  hope  to 
many  peoples  In  the  more  recent  history  of 
that  struggle.  They  spell  faith  to  many  peo- 
ples who  call  upon  America  today. 

Two  centuries  ago,  freedom's  meaning  was 
clear.  The  Issues  stood  out  in  stark  relief, 
and  a  virgin  continent  waited  to  become  a 
testing  ground. 

Now  freedom  has  taken  on  new  manning 
and  new  dimensions. 

Yet  here  the  concept  of  freedom  is  again 
within  our  grasp.  We  know  its  measure  and 
Its  price,  and  from  this  vantage  point,  we 
can  see,  through  the  conflicting  claims, 
which  way  Its  course  is  laid. 

We  know  It  Is  Indivisible,  that  peace  and 
Justice  are  possible  only  when  all  men  are 
free — free  from  want,  free  from  fear,  wheth- 
er of  the  excesses  of  their  government  or 
the  lawlessness  of  their  neighbors,  free  from 
tyranny  In  any  form,  and  free  fnxn  the 
lethargy  which  permits  evU  to  flourish 
because  good  men  will  not  act. 

To  give  deep  meaning  to  our  faith,  eadi 
one  of  us  needs  some  place  of  quiet  com- 
munion with  past  victories  over  adversity, 
some  example  that  frees  us  from  the  meshes 
of  our  own  doubts  and  fears. 

May  the  remembrances  of  this  day  re- 
kindle In  our  hearts  the  conviction  that  in 
our  own  time  as  weU,  a  divided  people  will 
again  reunite,  and  In  doing  so,  become 
stronger  stUl. 

May  this  commemorative  session  and  our 
nation's  bicentennial  Join  together  to  re- 
mind tts  that  our  mission  now  Is  to  keep 
our  balsmce  and  our  faith,  as  Americans 
have  for  more  than  two  centuries. 

The  events  of  recent  history  teU  us  that 
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we  must.  0\ir  own  past  history  tells  vu  tbat 
we  surely  will. 

RXMAKKS  or  THE  PXESIDENT  BCTOSZ  TRK 

ViKciNU  Oenexal  Assembly 

Mr.  Speaker,  Oovernor  Oodwln,  Mr.  Justice 
Powell,  members  of  the  Virginia  Co^igres- 
slonal  delegation,  delegates  to  the  General 
Assembly,  distinguished  guests,  ladles  and 
gentlemen : 

I  am  highly  honored  to  speak  before  this 
special  Joint  session  of  the  Virginia  Oeneral 
Assembly — my  first  address  of  1976  devoted 
to  the  National  Bicentennial.  Tour  Assembly 
Is  the  most  appropriate  foriun  In  America 
for  a  discussion  of  self-government  in  the 
200th  year  of  our  nationhood.  Today  In  this 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  you  con- 
tinue our  oldest  representative  legislative 
body,  a  living  shrine  of  the  American  heri- 
tage. 

There  would  be  no  Bicentennial  without 
the  concept  of  self-government  which  began 
In  Virginia  In  1619.  We  meet  today  where 
the  representatives  of  the  people  of  Virginia 
perfected  America's  legislative  process.  It 
was  here  that  brave  civilians  challenged  the 
oppression  of  a  distant  and  responsive  regime 
that  sought  to  Impose  taxation  without 
representation  and  government  without  the 
concept  of  the  governed. 

The  Virginians  created  a  new  way  of  life 
strikingly  different  from  the  lives  of  the 
common  people  of  Europe  of  that  day.  When 
the  first  settlers  landed  at  nearby  James- 
town, they  brought  the  seeds  of  an  Idea  that 
would  make  men  strive  for  local  control  over 
the  fate  of  local  people. 

America's  most  moving  chronicle  Is  how 
Virginians  defied  the  centralized  authority 
represented  by  royal  governors  and  tax  col- 
lectors appointed  by  a  king  on  another  con- 
tinent. The  momentous  events  that  began  In 
Virginia  culminated  In  this  great  Bicen- 
tennial. 

The  process  that  started  In  1619  led  to 
Patrick  Henry's  defiant  outcry  for  liberty  or 
death,  to  George  Mason's  Virginia  declara- 
tion of  rights,  to  Thomas  Jefferson's  role  In 
formulating  our  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, and  the  services  of  yet  another  mem- 
ber of  Burgesses.  Oeorge  Washington,  as 
Commander-in-Chief  and  the  first  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

As  38th  President.  I  commend  those  whose 
Initiative  and  patriotism  has  preserved  and 
restored  Colonial  Williamsburg.  The  Colonial 
Williamsburg  Foundation  serves  the  world  by 
vividly  reconstructing  America's  heritage. 

Yet,  in  this  Bicentennial  year,  we  must  do 
much  more  than  malnUln  the  treasured 
structures  of  our  national  legacy.  We  must 
revive  the  cherished  values  of  the  American 
Revolution  with  a  resurgence  of  the  spirit 
that  rang  forth  In  the  streets  of  Williams- 
burg In  Colonial  times.  I  commend  the  in- 
structive creed  of  the  Colonial  Williamsburg 
foundation:  "That  the  future  may  learn 
from  the  past."  We  venerate  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  founding  fathers  with  timely  and 
approprUte  words  of  tribute.  To  keep  faith 
we  must  strive  for  the  responsible  self-gov- 
ernment that  they  sought. 

Patrick  Henry,  advocating  national  unity 
In  Philadelphia,  said.  "I  am  not  a  Virginian 
but  an  American."  I  believe  that  Patrick 
Henry  would  take  one  look  at  today's  Amer- 
ica and  proclaim:  "I  am  not  only  an  Ameri- 
can, but  also  a  Virginian  who  believes  m  local 
control  over  the  fate  of  local  people." 

George  Washington  warned  against  the 
danger  of  the  centralized  power  of  Govern- 
ment. Yet  we  find  ourselves  In  the  Bicen- 
tennial year  when  we  look  back  with  some- 
thing less  than  pleastu-e  at  the  erosion  of 
State  and  local  authority.  Indeed,  America 
has  now  reached  the  point  where  the  Federal 
establishment  employs  over  3  million  people. 
This  Is  more  than  the  combined  population 
of  all  the  13  original  SUtes  when  the  Vir- 
ginia Convention  reserved  to  yovir  people  and 


to  your  State  Government  all  power  not  be- 
stowed upon  the  national  Government. 

The  founding  fathers  understood  that  a 
self-governing  republic  could  not  exist  If 
people  did  not  possess  the  traditional  virtues 
of  self-dlsclpllne.  self-reliance  and  a  patriotic 
concern  for  the  public  good.  "Republican 
Government,"  said  James  Madison,  "pre- 
supposes the  existence  of  these  qualities  In  a 
higher  degree  than  any  other  form." 

In  earlier  years,  the  American  political  sys- 
tem worked  so  well  that  we  accepted  It  as  a 
tradition.  We  did  not  question  why  It  worked. 
We  assumed  only  that  Its  magical  providence 
would  continue  forever.  In  the  18th  century, 
Jefferson  and  Adams  agreed  that  self-govern- 
ment, as  they  understood  It,  Involved  a  life- 
style dependent  on  qualities  they  called 
■Republican  virtues" — attributes  that  would 
make  democracy  possible. 

When  our  SUte  Constitutions  were 
adopted,  great  care  was  taken  to  preserve 
fundamental  principles  of  self-government. 
The  States  demonstrated  that  the  real 
strength  of  American  self-rule  Is  that  truly 
free  people  do  not  make  a  contract  with  a 
centralized  Government  but  only  among 
themselves. 

The  founding  fathers  favored  what  they 
called  "mild  Government."  Their  premise 
was  that  you  can  only  achieve  "mild  Gov- 
ernment" If  you  maintain  local  Government 
so  responsive  that  the  National  Government 
Is  limited  In  scope.  They  believed  In  the 
ability  of  Individuals  to  govern  themselves. 
In  recent  years  during  an  era  of  rapid  change, 
more  and  more  people  looked  to  Washington 
to  solve  local  problems.  The  view  of  too  many 
was  that  the  world's  richest  and  most  power- 
ful Nation  could  do  anything  and  do  It  In- 
stantly. Too  much  was  expected  and  too 
much  was  promised. 

Can  you  really  expect  a  huge  Government 
to  give  you  everything  but  to  take  away 
nothing?  Can  we  afford  massive  taxes  to  fi- 
nance not  only  rising  expectations,  but  also 
rising  entitlements?  I  refer  to  the  escalation 
of  material  things  some  citizens  feel  auto- 
matically entitled  to,  without  regard  to  their 
own  efforts  or  to  their  personal  contribution 
to  the  economy. 

Freedom  is  now  misinterpreted  by  too 
many  to  mean  the  InstanUneous  reform  of 
all  social  and  economic  Inequality  at  the 
public  expense  through  the  Instrumentality 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

In  pursuit  of  that  quest,  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy was  expanded.  Power  was  drained 
away  from  the  towns,  from  the  cities,  from 
the  States  to  an  increasingly  centralized  Na- 
tional Government — always  bigger,  always 
more  powerful— though  not  always  more  effi- 
cient. 

If  this  course  Is  pursued,  it  wUl  mean 
much  less  Incentive  to  create  capital  and 
Jobs  and  much  more  InfiaUon.  Two  hundred 
years  ago,  men  of  vision  understood  that 
poverty  Is  abolished  by  economic  growth,  not 
by  economic  redistribution.  They  knew  that 
only  a  self-dlsclpllned  person  can  create  a 
society  in  which  ordered  liberty  will  pro- 
mote both  economic  prosperity  and  poUtlcal 
participation  at  every  level. 

The  founding  of  America  Was  more  than  a 
political  event.  It  was  an  act  of  political  faith, 
a  promise  to  Americans  and  to  the  entire 
world.  Inherent  In  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  the  message  people  can  gov- 
ern themselves,  they  can  live  In  freedom  with 
equal  rlghu,  they  can  also  act  in  accord  with 
reason  and  restraint  and  for  the  respect  of 
the  rights  of  others  and  the  total  community. 

As  we  celebrate  this  Bicentennial,  some 
citizens  continue  to  glorify  Instant  gratifica- 
tion over  everything  else.  Some  seek  change 
merely  for  the  sake  of  change  and  some  heed 
emotional  desire  rather  than  common  sense. 

Our  Nation's  founders  believed  that  civic 
vTrtue  was  a  willingness  to  suspend  the  pur- 
suit of  Immediate  personal  Interest  and  per- 
sonal gain  for  the  common  good. 


An  excellent  theme  for  this  Bicentennial 
would  be  the  revival  of  civic  virtue. 

American  self-government  is  the  most  stir- 
ring and  successful  political  experiment  in 
history,  but  Its  ultimate  success  requires  new 
concentration  on  duties  and  responsibilities 
as  well  as  demands  and  desires. 

We  must  regain  the  same  willingness  to 
work  as  those  who  built  a  colonial  capital  on 
this  site,  the  same  open  mind  as  those  who 
envisioned  our  freedom,  the  same  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility as  those  who  preserved  It.  We 
must  enshrine  our  rights  but  carry  out  our 
duties. 

Let  us  evaluate  what  Is  possible  with  the 
common  sense  balance  of  what  Is  practical. 
As  a  young  Congressman,  I  listened  In  the 
1950's  to  the  warnings  of  President  Elsen- 
however.  He  said  unless  we  preserve  the  tra- 
ditional power  and  basic  responsibilities  of 
State  Government,  we  would  not  retain  the 
kind  of  America  previously  known.  We  would 
have.  Instead,  quite  another  kind  of  America. 
The  pendulum  has  swung  since  very  far 
In  the  direction  that  President  Elsenhower 
feared,  but  I  am  today  confident  that  the  will 
of  the  people,  voiced  here  and  all  across 
America,  is  beginning  to  bring  the  pendulum 
of  power  back  to  the  balanced  center. 

The  preservation  of  the  60  States  as  vig- 
orous units  of  Government  Is  vital  to  Indi- 
vidual freedom  and  the  growth  of  real  na- 
tional strength  and  character.  Yet,  It  Is  use- 
less to  advocate  States'  rights  without  simul- 
taneously honoring  the  responsibilities  of  the 
States.  An  objective  reassessment  of  State 
responsibilities  can  reduce  central  authority 
while  strengthening  State  and  local  Govern- 
ments. The  States  can  regain  and  reassert 
traditional  rights  and  responsibilities  If  we 
remove  the  Federal  barriers  to  responsive 
Government,  restore  re^x>nslble  taxing  and 
fiscal  systems  and  encourage  local  Initiative. 
But  if  the  States  fall  to  act,  Fedwal  power 
win  move  even  more  deeply  Into  a  new  vac- 
uum created  by  political  expediencies  and 
pressures. 

We  must,  above  all,  see  that  Government 
remains  responsive  to  the  real  and  legitimate 
needs  of  the  American  people.  And  we  must 
make  sure  that  in  meeting  those  needs,  each 
level  of  Government  performs  its  proper 
function — no  more  and  no  less.  This  Is  essen- 
tial to  preserve  our  system  and  to  draw  new 
energy  from  the  source  of  all  governmental 
power — the  people. 

Before  the  King's  agents  dissolved  the 
House  of  Burgeeses  prior  to  the  American 
Revolution,  members  of  the  Burgesses  often 
disagreed,  but  they  shared  a  common  faith 
that  led  to  a  common  glory.  It  did  not  matter 
whether  they  met  In  Raleigh's  Tavern  or  In 
the  designated  chamber.  They  trusted  one 
another  and  worked  together  In  the  common 
Interest.  They  shared  their  confidence  with 
like-mined  people  In  every  other  Colony. 

This  trust  Is  manifest  In  our  flag  with  Its 
alternate  stripes  and  stars,  which  share  the 
same  galaxy.  It  Is  Inherent  In  every  presump- 
tion on  which  our  free  system  Is  based.  Much 
has  changed  In  American  life.  Yet,  the  Bi- 
centennial can  remind  us  of  those  values  we 
must  preserve  and  the  mutual  cooperation 
and  confidence  that  we  must  restore. 

Any  real  Bicentennial  observance  demands 
the  capture  of  the  new  spirit  from  the  crfd. 
It  Is  the  redemption.  In  a  new  reality,  of  the 
essence  of  the  Virginia  Declaration  of  Rights, 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  of 
the  United  States  Constitution.  These  docu- 
ments are  something  more  than  compacts  of 
Government.  They  were,  and  still  are,  ex- 
pressions of  the  will  and  the  spirit  of  the 
people. 

If  the  Bicentennial  Is  to  be  more  than  a 
colorful,  historical  pageant,  we  must  restore, 
on  local  and  State  level,  the  opportunity  for 
Individuals  to  have  more  say  In  how  their 
taxes  are  spent,  in  how  they  Uve  and  how 
they  work,  and  how  they  fight  crime  and  how 
they  go  to  school. 


February  17,  1976 
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Should  the  Bicentennial  acoompUsh  noth- 
ing else,  this  alone  would  be  a  resounding 
triumph — a  fitting  tribute  to  our  heritage. 

I  believe  in  America  as  all  of  you  do.  I 
reaffirm  my  faith  in  the  unique  value  of  a 
government  of  shared  responsibility.  I  be- 
lieve In  our  capacity  to  foster  diversity  with 
unity,  to  encourage  Innovation  and  creativ- 
ity, both  privately  as  well  as  publicly,  and  to 
achieve  a  proper  balance  between  the  Na- 
tional and  our  State  Governments.  The  vision 
of  this  House  of  Burgesses,  first  expressed 
337  years  ago  In  Colonial  Virginia,  remains 
vivid.  It  Is  a  vision  of  a  State  and  of  a  Na- 
tion where  the  government  serves  and  the 
people  rule.  It  is  the  vision  of  the  supremecy 
of  God  and  the  dedication  of  man.  As  George 
Mason,  author  of  the  Immortal  Declaration 
of  Rights,  said  of  this  historic  place  where  we 
meet  today :  "We  seem  to  have  been  treading 
on  enchanted  ground." 

Thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  share  this 
enchanted  ground  with  you  In  this  en- 
chanted year. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Exchange  or  Toasts  Between  the  President 

AND  Mn.Ls  E.  Godwin,   Governor  op  the 

Commonwealth  or  Virginia 

GOVERNOR  GODWIN:  Mr.  President,  dis- 
tinguished friends  one  and  all:  It  seems  to 
me  that  In  the  two  centuries  that  have  passed 
which  we  celebrate  today  that  this  Common- 
wealth has  had  many  great  days.  It  had 
many  great  days  two  centuries  ago.  It  has 
bad  many  In  the  Intervening  years,  but  by 
any  comparison,  today  and  tonight  must  cer- 
tainly rank  with  one  of  the  great  days  in  the 
history  of  the  Commonwealth. 

We  have  been  truly  honored  by  the  pres- 
ence here  of  the  Chief  Executive  of  the 
greatest  land  In  the  world  today. 

Suffice  It  for  me  to  say  no  more  than  to 
express  to  him  the  appreciation  of  us  all  for 
his  presence  here. 

Now,  will  you  rise  and  Join  with  me  In  giv- 
ing a  toast  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Governor  Oodwln  and 
distinguished  cltlEens  of  the  great  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia:  There  Is  no  way  that  I 
can  adequately  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  opportunity  to  participate  In  this  won- 
derful day  In  the  history  of  the  Common- 
wealth. I  have  had  a  long  experience  with 
wonderful  people  frcMn  this  State,  people  in 
private  life  as  well  as  in  public  life.  It  has 
always  been  a  great  thrill  to  me  to  have  lived 
In  part  In  the  Commonwealth  and  to  have 
seen  this  great  State  grow  and  become  a 
tremendous  Influence  and  have  a  great  Im- 
pact on  our  Union. 

In  coming  down  here  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  do  a  little  more  reading  about  the 
great  history  of  Virginia  and  it  Is  a  thrill 
and  It  Is  an  Inspiration  to  have  been  a  very 
small  part  of  a  great  history  of  a  great 
State — one  of  our  13  Colonies— of  a  growing, 
burgeoning,  vitally  important  part  of  our  50 
States. 

I  thank  you  all  for  your  hospitality  and  I 
thank  you,  Governor  Godwin,  for  your  very 
generous  comments.  I  wish  you  all  the  very 
best  In  our  third  century  of  a  great  history 
of  a  great  Commnm wealth  In  a  great  country. 


S.  2937— LEGISLATION  TO  PROHmiT 
THE  FORCED  BUSING  OF  SCHOOL- 
CHILDREN BY  THE  LOWER  FED- 
ERAL COURTS 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  E>elaware,  Senator  Roth,  in 
introducing  legislation  which  would  elim- 
inate the  power  of  the  lower  Federal 
courts  to  order  the  busing  of  schoolchil- 
dren to  achieve  racial  balance  in  the 
public  schools. 


The  problem  of  forced  busing  has 
dragged  on  for  over  a  decade.  Although 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans 
are  opposed  to  busing,  the  Congress  has 
thus  far  refused  to  halt  this  folly.  Al- 
though racial  tension  in  the  schools  has 
been  exacerbated  by  busing  decrees,  the 
Federal  courts  continue  to  issue  them.  A 
growing  body  of  scholarly  research  sug- 
gests that  busing  is  unlikely  to  accom- 
plish the  goals  originally  promised  by  its 
advocates,  but  children  in  this  land  of 
liberty  are  still  being  assigned  to  schools 
according  to  the  color  of  their  skin.  The 
time  for  debate  has  long  since  passed. 
Parents — not  social  planners,  educators, 
or  the  Federal  courts — should  make  de- 
cisions about  the  schooling  of  their 
children. 

Last  fall,  the  Senate  did  approve  an 
amendment  to  the  HEW  appropriations 
bill,  effectively  preventing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
from  ordering  busing.  This  was  the  first 
time  the  Congress  enacted  a  meaningful 
antibusing  measure,  and  I  supported  it. 
That  amendment,  however,  did  not  go 
far  enough.  Most  busing  orders  are  is- 
sued by  the  courts,  not  by  the  bureauc- 
racy. It  is  now  time  for  the  Senate  to 
reassert  the  principles  it  expressed  last 
fall  by  approving  legislation  directed 
against  the  source  of  most  forced  busing: 
the  abuse  of  judicial  authority  by  the 
lower  Federal  courts. 

The  bill  we  are  submitting  today  is  a 
positive  step  in  the  fight  against  busing. 
Exercising  the  power  of  the  Congress,  as 
specified  in  the  Constitution,  to  regulate 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  judiciary, 
it  states  that  no  Federal  court  except  the 
Supreme  Court  "shall  have  any  juris- 
diction to  enter  a  decree  requiring  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  the  transportation  of 
students  or  teachers  in  order  to  carry 
out  a  plan  of  racial  desegregation  of  any 
school  or  school  system." 

It  would  return  jurisdiction  in  such 
matters  to  the  State  courts,  which  are 
closer  to  the  people  and  which  have 
demonstrated  greater  responsibility  In 
dealing  with  education,  children,  and 
the  rights  of  law-abiding  citizens.  In  ad- 
dition, this  legislation  would  nullify  all 
court-ordered  busing  plans  in  effect  on 
the  day  previous  to  its  enactment  Into 
law. 

Racial  distinctions  have  no  part  in  this 
legislative  initiative  against  busing.  By 
defending  the  rights  of  parents  and  chil- 
dren, the  sponsors  of  this  legislation  are 
reafllrming  the  dignity  of  all  Americans 
and  their  equality  before  the  law.  Most 
of  all,  we  are  insisting  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  not  be  in  the  business  of 
labeling  Americans,  especially  the  young 
and  the  impressionable,  according  to 
their  rsu^e.  But  that  is  the  very  essence  of 
forced  busing. 

Unless  Congress  takes  substantive  ac- 
tion to  end  forced  busing,  unless  we  halt 
that  form  of  govemmentally  sanctioned 
discrimination  by  race,  more  and  more 
of  our  countrymen  will  become  disil- 
lusioned with  their  political  institutions. 
Parents  and  students  have  made  their 
wishes  clear  on  this  matter.  Congress  can 
prove  that  It  Is  responsive  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  respectful  of  their  will 
only  if  It  enacts  legislation  that  will  at 


last  restore  this  coimtry's  public  schools 
to  the  control  of  the  people. 

The  bill  we  are  proposing  is  to  reassert 
that  control.  I  therefore  recommend  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 


HOUSE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    54&— 
NORTHERN  MARIANA  ISLANDS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  is- 
sue which  is  coming  up  for  a  vote  in 
the  very  near  future.  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 549,  which  would  provide  con- 
gressional approval  for  a  covenant  to 
establish  a  Commonwealth  of  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands  in  political  union 
with  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  covenant,  which  was  negotiated  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee  over  a  period  of  2Vi 
years,  has  already  gained  the  approval 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
three  Senate  committees;  Interior.  For- 
eign Relations,  and  Armed  Services, 
which  reccwnmended  that  it  be  approved 
without  delay.  As  the  following  editorials 
will  demonstrate,  the  covenant  has  the 
support  of  such  diverse  newspapers  as 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  and  the 
Washington  Star.  Prompt  approval  for 
the  covKiant  is  also  urged  by  the  other 
constituent  parts  of  the  Micronesian 
Trust  Territory,  whose  Congress  passed 
a  joint  restdution  to  that  effect  on  Feb- 
ruary 12, 1976. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  lan- 
guage ot  this  resolution  and  several  per- 
tinent editorials  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, so  my  colleagues  may  review  them. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Sixth  Congress  of  Micxonesia  Resolittion 
A   House   Joint   Resolution   requesting    the 
United  States  Senate  to  take  prompt  and 
favorable  action  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
No.  549  approving  the  Covenant  to  Estab- 
lish   a    Commonwealth    of    the    Nm-them 
Mariana  Islands  in  PoUtlcal  Union  with 
the  United  States  of  America 
Whereas,  for  over  twenty  years,  the  people 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  have  ex- 
pressed their  desire  for  a  close  political  rela- 
tionship with  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  have  freely  and  clearly  ex- 
pressed their  desire  for  pclitical  union  with 
the  United  States  by  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  Mariana  Islands  District  Legislature  on 
February  20.  1975,  and  by  78.8  percent  of 
the  people  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
voting  in  a  plebiscite  held  on  June  17,  1976; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  sup- 
ports the  desire  of  all  Tmst  Territory  citizens 
to  exercise  their  inalienable  right  of  self- 
determination;  and 

Whereas,  the  leadership  of  the  Congress 
of  Micronesia  has  endorsed  the  Covenant  In 
open  public  hearings  of  the  United  States 
Congress;  now,  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Hotise  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Sixth  Congress  of  Micronesia, 
Second  Regular  Session,  1976,  the  Senate  con- 
curring, that  the  United  States  Senate  Is 
requested  to  take  prompt  and  favorable  ac- 
tion on  House  Joint  Resolution  No.  549  im- 
proving the  Covenant  to  Establish  a 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Miu^lLT^ft 
Islands  in  Political  Union  with  the  United 
States  of  America;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  House  Joint  Resolution  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
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the  Chairmen  of  the  Senate  Committees  on 
I^)^elJ?n  Relations,  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  the  Armed  Services  of  the  United 
States  Congress;  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  President  of  the 
Trusteeship  Council  of  the  United  Nations; 
and  the  High  Commissioner  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Jan. 19, 1976] 

Hkeoimo  the  Mauanans 

An  Issue  of  considerable  Importance  to 
both  the  United  States  and  to  15.000  people 
on  some  remote  Islands  In  the  Pacific  comes 
up  m  the  Senate  this  week.  Two  groups — 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
an  armed  services  subcommittee — will  vote 
on  an  administration  bill  to  grant  the  status 
of  an  American  commonwealth  to  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands. 

Despite  the  objections  of  some  senators  to 
the  legislation,  the  case  for  extending  U.S. 
sovereignty  to  the  Islands  Is  a  strong  one.  The 
administration  has  not  gone  Into  this  mat- 
ter lightly,  and  all  Americans  ought  to  be 
aware  of  the  points  at  Issue : 

It  Is  unreasonable  to  argue  that  political 
union  would  implant  a  kind  of  anachronis- 
tic American  neocolonialism  In  the  area.  The 
people  of  the  Marianas  themselves  want  this 
form  of  self-government.  In  a  plebiscite  last 
June  they  voted  overwhelmingly  (78.8  per- 
cent) to  become  a  commonwealth  under  the 
American  flag,  thus  rejecting  any  link  with 
the  rest  of  the  Mlcroneslan  trirst  territory  of 
which  they  are  now  a  part. 

Since  the  United  States  has  a  responsibil- 
ity, under  the  United  Nations  trusteeship 
agreement,  to  help  the  people  of  Micronesia 
determine  their  own  political  future.  It  can- 
not In  conscience  reject  the  choice  of  the 
Marlanans  simply  because  It  will  cost  more. 

It  Is  In  the  U.S.  Interest  that  the  Islands, 
which  are  of  enormous  strategic  value,  not 
fall  Into  the  hands  of  another  power.  A  time 
may  come  when  the  U.S.  may  have  to  give  up 
or  reduce  its  military  facilities  In  such  Pa- 
cific places  as  Japan,  Okinawa,  and  the  Phil- 
ippines. The  Marianas,  when  new  bases  are 
built  there,  together  with  Ouam  would  be- 
come the  U.S.  forward  bastion  In  the  Pacific. 

To  fall  to  tie  the  Marianas  closely  with  the 
United  States,  given  the  uncertainties  of 
sup>erpower  rivalry  In  Asia  and  the  Islanders' 
own  wish  for  this,  could  prove  shortsighted 
In  the  extreme. 

The  Congress  of  Micronesia  Itself  has  ap- 
proved the  covenant  of  commonwealth.  Once 
the  future  statxis  of  the  Marianas  is  decided 
upon,  the  other  five  districts  of  Micronesia 
can  proceed  to  determine  what  kind  of  rela- 
tionship, if  any,  they  want  with  the  United 
States.  Failure  to  act  on  the  Marianas  cove- 
nant, which  has  been  In  the  making  since 
1969,  might  raise  doubts  about  America's 
goodwill  under  the  UN  trusteeship  agree- 
ment. 

The  concept  of  "Independence"  for  Mi- 
cronesia as  a  whole  may  sound  attractive  but 
it  is  problematic.  This  Is  not  a  "nation"  as 
commonly  conceived  but  a  scattering  of  more 
than  2,000  islands  with  divergent  peoples, 
languages,  and  cultures.  Also,  there  Is  no 
viable  economic  base  for  self-government. 

It  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  United  States, 
which  acquired  these  far-flung  islands  from 
the  Japanese  In  some  of  the  fiercest  fighting 
of  World  War  n,  has  an  admirable  record  in 
administering  Micronesia.  Much  can  be 
faulted.  But  it  should  be  a  source  of  pride  to 
Americans  that  the  Marlanans  think  enough 
of  their  postwar  protector  to  want  to  be- 
come an  American  territory. 

The  House  has  already  approved  the  Ma- 
rianas covenant  making  this  possible  and  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  affirmative  action  in  the 
Senate  committees  will  lead  to  wholehearted 
approval  by  the  Senate  as  well. 


(From  the  Washington  Star,  Feb.  10,  1976) 
Cask  rem  the  Makianas 

A  good  many  Americans  may  be  surprised 
to  hear  It,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  United 
States  Is  on  the  verge  of  taking  on  Its  first 
territorial  acquisition  since  1917.  A  covenant 
to  confer  commonwealth  status  on  the 
northern  Mariana  Islands  Is  before  the  Sen- 
ate for  final  action  in  the  near  future.  It  Is 
expected  to  pass  over  spirited  opposition. 

The  covenant  Itself  Is  the  result  of  more 
than  two  years  of  negotiations  and  reflects  a 
long-held  ambition  of  the  people  of  the 
western  Pacific  islands  for  political  union 
with  the  United  States.  The  area  has  been 
administered  by  the  United  States  since 
World  War  II  as  part  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  under  the  United  Nations. 
The  proposed  arrangement  would  give  Amer- 
ican citizenship  to  the  14,000  people  of  the 
Marianas,  along  with  local  self-government 
and  full  constitutional  protections.  The 
covenant  provides  for  financial  assistance  of 
some  tl4  million  a  year  and  eligibility  for 
federal  programs  and  services.  The  United 
States  would  assume  sovereignty  over  the 
14  islands  with  a  total  land  area  of  183.5 
miles  extending  northward  from  the  Ameri- 
can territory  of  Ouam.  Leasing  arrangements 
under  the  covenant  would  provide  for  what- 
ever defense  installations  might  be  needed 
now  and  in  the  future. 

The  proposal  has  already  been  approved 
without  dissent  by  the  House  and  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  and  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees.  It  was  unanimously  en- 
dorsed by  the  Marianas  District  Legislature 
and  by  a  solid  majority  of  78.8  percent  of  the 
Islands'  voters. 

Naturally,  however,  It  has  also  stirred  up 
considerable  opp>osltlon  In  this  country,  par- 
ticularly among  certain  liberal-minded  sen- 
ators. Critics  have  labeled  it  as  "anach- 
ronistic demonstration  of  neo-colonlalism" 
which  is  likely  to  draw  fire  from  many  sectors 
of  the  Third  World.  Others  have  argued  that 
it  Is  an  example  of  military  expansionism 
at  a  time  when,  in  their  opinion,  the  United 
States  should  be  reducing  Its  International 
obligations.  Some  have  expressed  concern 
that  the  whole  arrangement  might  be  vetoed 
by  a  permanent  member  of  the  U.N.  Secu- 
rity Council  when  the  present  trust  arrange- 
ment comes  up  for  termination,  presum- 
ably some  time  after  1980. 

In  our  own  view,  these  obligations  are  out- 
weighed by  the  emphatically  expressed  wishes 
of  the  people  concerned  and  the  potential 
benefits  to  the  United  States.  It  would  mark 
a  significant  step  in  fulfilling  our  obligations 
under  the  U.N.  trusteeship  agreement  to  help 
develop  the  peoples  of  the  territory  toward 
self-government.  It  would  give  Important 
support  for  the  exposed  American  position 
on  Ouam  and  strengthen  the  stability  of 
the  Western  Pacific.  And  it  would  provide  a 
much-needed  reassertlon  of  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  Is  a  Pacific  power  and 
Intends  to  remain  so.  There  Is,  In  short, 
ample  reason  why  the  Marianas  covenant 
should  be  approved  by  the  Senate  with  the 
least  possible  delay. 

[Prom  the  Tlmes-Plcayime,  Oct.   12,   1976] 

Mauanas  Mat  Bxcomx  thx  Next  \JS. 

tcmutokt 

(By  Edgar  Poe) 

Washington. — Now  the  first  place  In  the 
world  where  the  sun  rises  on  United  States 
soil  is  the  tropical  coconut  tree-studded  Is- 
land of  Ouam  In  the  western  Pacific. 

However,  it  appears  almost  certain  there 
will  be  another  sun-drenched  UJS.  territory 
nearby,  6,600  miles  from  the  U.S.  mainland 
and  2,000  miles  from  the  China  mainland, 
to  share  with  Ouam  the  flrst  warm  light 
when  old  Sol  rises  out  of  the  ocean. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  ap- 
proved a  covenant  which  would  establish  a 


commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands In  poUtlcal  union  with  the  United 
States. 

A  similar  proposal  is  pending  before  the 
Senate  where  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
Including  Louisiana  Sen.  J.  Bennett  John- 
ston already  has  given  It  a  favorable  recom- 
mendation. The  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  headed  by  Sen.  John  C.  Stennls 
of  Mississippi,  and  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  chaired  by  Sen.  John  J. 
i^arkman  of  Alabama,  still  must  pass  on  the 
merits  of  the  covenant  before  making  favor- 
able or  unfavorable  recommendations  to  the 
full  body  of  the  Senate.  Johnston  has  visited 
some  of  the  Islands  and  frequently  has 
spoken  out  In  favor  of  the  covenant. 

The  people  of  the  Islands  last  June  voted 
more  than  3-to-l  to  become  associated  with 
the  United  States.  Thus  they  appear  to  be 
approaching  the  day  they  will  become  UJ3. 
citizens  Just  like  the  people  of  Virginia,  the 
flrst  of  the  13  colonies,  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

The  islands,  known  to  many  thousands  of 
World  War  11  OIs,  will  have  the  right  to  self- 
government,  and  to  adopt  and  amend  their 
own  constitution.  The  constitution  will  be 
submitted  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States  for  approval. 

United  States  Income  tax  laws  will  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Mariana  Islands  as  a  local  terri- 
torial Income  tax.  Also  the  United  States 
commits  Itself  to  provide  speclflc  annual 
levels  of  financial  assistance. 

Although  there  Is  some  opposition  in  this 
country  to  the  covenant.  It  will  be  a  political 
upset  If  the  Senate  should  turn  it  down. 
Some  people  In  this  country  feel  the  North- 
em  Marianas  are  not  significant  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States.  The  Department  of 
Defense  strongly  takes  the  opposite  view- 
point. 

Under  terms  of  the  covenant  the  Northern 
Marianas  will  become  a  territory  like  Guam — 
the  largest,  the  most  populous  and  the  south- 
ernmost of  the  Marianas.  Ouam  has  been  a 
territory  of  the  U.S.  since  1898,  and  thus  is 
not  a  part  of  the  covenant  before  Congress. 
Ouamanlans  are  Americans  Just  like  Loulsl- 
anlans  and  Misslssippians. 

There  are  14  Islands  lying  north  of  Ouam. 
The  most  widely  known  are  Salpan,  llnlan 
and  Roto  only  20  minutes  by  air  from  Ouam. 
They  are  about  1,400  miles  from  Japan.  The 
total  population  of  the  Northern  Marianas  is 
about  14,000,  of  whom  11,091  live  on  Salpan, 
the  seat  of  the  Marianas  district  govern- 
ment. 

David  Louis  Schiele,  a  tall  blond  deputy 
liaison  ofllcer  for  the  Department  of  State,  Is 
one  of  the  best  Informed  persons  on  the 
Marianas  Islands. 

Schiele.  who  has  lived  and  worked  on  the 
islands  and  now  Is  on  duty  In  Washington, 
expressed  the  conviction  that  the  Northern 
Marianas  would  be  able  to  set  up  self-govern- 
ment In  about  18  months  after  the  covenant 
has  l)een  approved  in  Washington. 

Schiele  said  that  many  Japanese  tourists 
are  visiting  the  Islands.  In  many  cases  they 
are  members  of  families  that  had  relatives 
killed  during  the  bitter  fighting  on  Salpan 
and  Tlnlan  when  the  United  States  Invaded 
the  Islands. 

There  are  tourist  hotels  In  operation  In  a 
few  places  and  others  are  proposed. 

Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the 
Marianas  registered  and  95  per  cent  voted 
on  the  covenant  questions.  Of  this  total  78.8 
voted  in  favor  of  the  covenant. 

Under  the  covenant,  the  U.S.  government 
will  acquire  a  leasehold  Interest  In  18,182 
acres  of  land  in  the  Islands  for  50  years  with 
an  option  to  renew  the  same  lease  rights  for 
a  second  period  without  additional  payment. 
For  these  rights  the  United  States  will  pay 
to  the  government  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  $19,620,000. 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Interior  Oom- 
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mlttee.  Ambassador  F.  Haydn  WUllamB  aald 
the  United  States  established  an  Interest  In 
the  Marianas  with  the  acquisition  of  Guam 
some  77  years  ago.  However,  he  said  Ouam 
and  the  other  Islands  In  the  chain  were  sepa- 
rated by  an  accident  of  history.  Now  he  said 
the  United  States  has  been  given  the  oppor- 
tunity through  the  approval  of  a  direct  vote 
of  the  people  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands to  bring  them  together  under  one  flag 
to  enjoy  common  citizenship  In  the  American 
family, 

[From  the  Honolulu  Star  Bulletin,  Janu- 
ary 12, 1976] 

Marianas  Dcbputx 

In  the  debate  over  the  creation  of  a  new 
U.S.  commonwealth  for  the  Mariana  Islands, 
two  ridiculous  arguments  are  being  voiced  by 
the  opposition  In  the  Eastern  U.S. 

One  Is  that  something  is  being  sprung  on 
the  Congress  by  surprise.  Quite  the  contrary, 
the  negotiations  extended  over  several  years, 
and  were  publlclaed  throughout.  The  1975 
plebiscite  was  well-publicized  In  advance  and 
also  scrutinized  by  outside  observers  who  at- 
test to  Its  fairneas.  Our  East  Coast  friends 
simply  weren't  paying  attention,  and  now 
want  to  blame  the  negotiators  who  sought 
their  attention  but  couldn't  get  It. 

Equally  wild  Is  the  charge  that  we  will  be 
extending  the  U.S.  borders  4,000  miles  west 
from  Hawaii.  We  will  be  advancing  them  200 
miles  north  from  Ouam.  a  U.S.  possession 
since  1899,  that  has  been  governed  as  an  un- 
incorporated U.S.  territory  since  1961. 

[Prom  the  Honolulu  Star  Bulletin,  Dec.  12, 

1976] 

Facts  on  Masianas 

Opponents  of  the  proposed  Commonwealih 
of  the  Northern  Marianas  like  to  pretend 
that  the  plan  Is  being  sneaked  tlirough  Con- 
gress by  the  administration  without  anyone 
knowing  about  It.  The  (act  Is  that  the  ad- 
ministration kept  the  Senate  and  House 
Interior  Committees  fully  Informed  about 
the  negotiations  that  preceded  the  signing  of 
the  compact,  which  Is  why  the  plan  won 
tuianlmous  approval  In  coimnlttee  and  then 
breezed  throtigh  the  House.  The  delay  in 
the  Senate  stems  from  opponents  In  the  Fw- 
elgn  Relations  and  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees, which  did  not  have  Initial  Jurisdiction 
over  the  proposal. 

The  New  York  Times  editorial  on  this  page 
distorts  reality  by  describing  the  proposal  as 
one  "to  extend  United  States  sovereignty  and 
citizenship  to  the  Northern  Mariana  Island 
chain,  far  across  the  Pacific."  Sure,  the  Marl- 
anas  are  far  from  New  York,  but  no  farther 
than  nearby  Guam,  which  is  already  an 
American  territory. 

And  the  statement  omits  the  fact  that  the 
Northern  Marianas,  as  part  of  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  have  been  under 
American  administration  since  shortly  after 
World  War  n  and  in  that  sense  are  not  com- 
parable to  a  part  of  the  Philippines  or  Hon- 
duras or  Sierra  Leone  or  Greece — ^the  com- 
parison made  later  In  the  editorial. 

But  the  most  unfortunate  aspect  of  the 
Times  editorial  Is  the  attempt  to  deprecate 
the  plebiscite  on  the  commonwealth  plan 
conducted  last  June.  That  plebiscite  was  a 
clear  and  unmistakable  expression  of  the 
desire  of  the  people  for  a  permanent  link 
with  the  United  States.  Almost  everyone  eli- 
gible was  registered  to  vote,  and  almost 
everyone  registered  did  In  fact  vote — a  Xar 
greater  ttimout  than  American  elections  en- 
Joy. 

In  the  face  of  the  results — 78  per  cent 
approval  of  the  commonwealth — after  nearly 
three  decades  of  American  administration 
under  the  United  Nations  trusteeship,  rejec- 
tion of  the  commonwealth  by  Congress  would 
virtually  amount  to  a  betrayal  of  trust. 

The  United  States  assumed  the  trusteeship 
over  these  Islands  because  It  had  to  drive 
the  Japanese  off  them  during  the  war  and 


we  did  not  want  to  repeat  that  experience. 
They  continue  to  have  value  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  American  military  dominance  of 
the  Pacific. 

But  there  Is  now  a  moral  consideration 
that  may  be  more  important  than  the  stra- 
tegic. Can  we  Ignore  the  only  act  of  self- 
determination  these  people  have  ever  been 
permitted? 


[From  the  Pacific  (Ouam)  Dally  News, 

Jan.  6,  1976] 

SCHATB  Has  a  Chanck  To  Bigbt  Histobt 

Today  should  be  exciting  for  Salpan  and 
the  Northern  Marianas. 

Salpan  is  hosting  group  of  UjS.  senators, 
their  wives  and  key  staff  people. 

This  Isn't  your  ordinary  group  of  high- 
flying tourists. 

Frankly,  this  group  of  elected  officials  could 
make  or  break  the  chances  of  the  Marianas 
people  to  become  part  of  the  United  States. 
That  makes  it  a  serious  matter.  Indeed.  Right 
now  the  Marianas  covenant  Is  before  the 
Senate  as  H.JJR.  549,  as  amended.  Although 
It  was  approved  by  unanlmotis  vote  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  on  Oct.  3,  It  has 
been  stalled  In  the  Senate.  Certainly  the  rest 
of  the  Senate  will  want  to  know  what  this 
visiting  delegation  found  out  about  the 
Marianas  on  this  Journey. 

We  believe  very  strongly,  on  Guam,  In  hav- 
ing the  U.S.  flag  fly  permanently  over  the 
Marianas.  We  would  like  to  welcome  otir 
brothers  and  cousins  into  the  American  fold. 
There  Is  no  reason  why  a  group  of  Islands, 
with  related  people,  speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage and  with  the  same  culture  shouldn't 
be  together  under  the  same  flag — especially 
when  the  people  have  Indicated  their  wishes 
so  strongly. 

The  people  of  Guam  remember  with  fear 
and  dread  the  not-too-distant  days  when  the 
Northern  Marianas  were  occupied  by  a  for- 
eign military  power — Japan.  The  VS.  then 
let  the  Ouamanlans  down,  when  It  was  de- 
cided that  Guam  couldn't  be  fortified,  and 
couldnt  be  defended  against  the  fierce  Jap- 
anese attack. 

The  Marianas  was  split  up  at  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  In  1898  when  the  United  States,  In 
one  of  the  most  costly  mistakes  ever,  decided 
that  It  needed  Guam  for  a  coaling  stop,  but 
It  didn't  want  or  need  the  rest  of  the  Marl- 
anas.  This  accident  of  history  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  Japan's  easy  successes  In 
World  War  n  and  could  have  been  a  key  In 
their  participation  In  the  entire  war  In  the 
Pacific.  If  the  UjS.  had  kept  all  the  Marianas 
and  had  properly  fortified  them,  World  War  n 
might  have  been  a  completely  different  ball- 
game. 

You  rarely  have  a  second  opportunity  to 
change  history,  but  the  UJS.  senators  visiting 
Salpan  have  that  chance. 

During  recent  hearings  In  the  Senate,  Sen. 
Charles  Percy,  R-HI.,  wondered  If  accepting 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Marianas  would 
commit  the  U.S.  to  the  absolute  defense  of 
the  area. 

Those  of  us  living  on  Ouam,  all  American 
citizens,  hope  to  God  that  the  U.S.  is  already 
so  committed.  The  Guamanlan  p)eople  were 
cut  loose  once  before,  and  we  would  like  to 
think  that  it  couldn't  happen  again.  The 
situation  Is  somewhat  different  since  Presi- 
dent Truman  made  the  people  of  Guam  U.S. 
citizens.  One  of  the  Mariana  Islands,  Rota, 
Is  a  bare  40  miles  from  Guam.  We  can  see 
Rota  easily  on  a  clear  day.  Is  the  Senate  go- 
ing to  allow  another  accident  of  history  and 
allow  these  Islands  to  escape  again  from  the 
United  States? 

The  senators  on  Salpan  shoxild  also  be 
aware  of  continuing  and  dramatic  changes 
In  the  world  situation,  especially  regarding 
the  new  technologies  in  mining  the  sea  and 
seabed.  They  are  certainly  aware  of  the  200- 
mlle  economic  zone.  It  follows  then  that 
we're  not  talking  about  a  tiny  group  of 
Islands  with  183.5  square  miles  of  land,  but 


a  large  block,  of  strategically  located  area 
totaling  154,000  square  miles. 

Do  the  people  of  the  Marianas  want  to 
become  part  of  the  U.S.  after  living  under 
the  Spanish,  Germans  and  Japanese? 

Sen.  Pedro  A.  Tenorlo  puts  It  this  way: 
"For  over  400  years  we  In  the  Marianas  have, 
without    our    consent,    been    governed    by 

irelgners.  We  have  decided  ourselves,  and 
without  any  undue  Influence  that  we  wish 
to  become  American  citizens  and  to  enjoy 
the  rights  and  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
of  being  members  of  the  American  p<^tlcal 
family." 

The  good  senstora  know  that  the  vote  for 
the  covenant  was  almost  79  percent.  The  U.S. 
probably  won't  get  that  high  an  i4>proval 
rating  If  the  vote  was  held  In  Atlanta,  or 
Oshkosh.  Yes,  the  people  of  the  Marianas 
who  are  relatively  sophisticated  about  these 
things,  want  to  live  under  the  U^S.  flag  and 
have  indicated  that  desire  for  more  than  25 
years  In  resolutions  and  pleas. 

During  the  hearings  Sen.  Claiborne  Pell, 
D-R.I.  expressed  the  concern  of  many  of  his 
colleagues  when  he  said:  "I  don't  think  any- 
body In  their  wildest  dreams  ever  thought 
of  these  Islands  becoming  part  of  the  body 
polltl-!."  He  expressed  further  dismay  that 
the  U.S.  woiild  be  extending  Its  borders  far 
Into  the  Paciflc. 

That  seems  a  particularly  provincial  view 
In  this  modern  day  and  age.  Distances  Just 
arent  that  Important  any  more.  You  can  get 
from  Salpan  to  the  nation's  capital  In  about 
15  hours,  while  In  the  "olden  days,"  when 
California  became  a  state.  It  was  a  trip 
that  took  weeks.  You  also  can  pick  up  a 
phone  and  call  Washington,  something  you 
couldn't  do  when  most  of  our  states  Joined 
the  union.  Once  Congress  admitted  Alaska 
and  Hawaii,  It  accepted  the  principle  that 
UjS.  borders  don't  necessarily  have  to  be 
contiguous.  In  the  past  the  U.S.  extended  Its 
borders  many,  many  times,  first  to  the  Ap- 
palachians, then  to  the  Mississippi,  and  then 
to  the  West  Coast,  as  the  people  asked  for 
annexation  and  union.  We  don't  see  any 
difference  here. 

The  people  of  the  Marianas  wont  sit  still 
for  a  proposed  Percy  stall  until  the  end  of 
the  entire  trusteeship.  They  have  often  ex- 
pressed the  desire  to  leave  the  rest  of  Mi- 
cronesia. Just  recently,  Vicente  N.  Santos, 
president  of  the  Marianas  District  Legislature 
summed  up  his  feelings  about  separation 
from  the  rest  of  Micronesia:  He  said  If  the 
United  States  Senate  falls  to  approve  the 
covenant  plan  now  under  consideration,  the 
separation  would  have  to  occur  by  an  Execu- 
tive Order. 

The  U.S.  erred  by  not  taking  the  Iiforianas 
In  1898.  It  erred  In  not  fortifying  Ouam  In 
the  late  "SOs  and  early  '40s.  We  took  the 
Islands  from  the  Japanese  at  a  considerable 
loss  of  American  life.  We  agun  erred  In  San 
Francisco  after  the  war,  by  not  Insisting  that 
Marianas  were  to  be  a  perma>ient/part  of 
the  U.S. 

The  Senators  on  Salpan  today  and  their 
colleagues,  have  a  unique  opportunity  to 
right  the  mistakes.  The  people  of  the  Marl- 
anas  want  It  that  way.  The  f>eople  of  Guam, 
who  may  be  slightly  envious  of  some  of  the 
points  scored  In  the  covenant,  want  the 
American  flag — rather  than  some  alien  flag — 
flying  In  the  north.  We  want  to  see  our 
brothers  Joined  with  us  In  a  permanent 
union. 

The  U.S.  undertook  the  responsibility  of 
allowing  the  Islanders  the  right  to  choose 
their  own  political  fut\ire.  They  have  chosen 
that  future,  and  now  to  deny  them  that 
choice  would  be  heartless.  We  hope  that 
the  visiting  senators  can  see  ttaJs  vital  point 
clearly  today.  JCM. 


INTELLIGENCE  OVERSIGHT 


Mr.  THUMiiOND.  Mr.  President,  there 
appeared  In  the  State  newspaper  in  Co- 
lumbia, S.C.,  on  February  1, 1976,  an  edl- 
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torial  entitled  "Can  Congress  Safeguard 
Our  National  Secrets?" 

Mr.  President,  this  editorial  demon- 
strates the  concern  all  across  this  Nation 
relative  to  leaks  from  congressional  com- 
mittees of  highly  classified  intelligence 
material. 

The  alreday  low  public  confidence  in 
the  Congress  has  been  further  damaged 
by  imauthorized  disclosures  of  covert 
operations  by  our  Government. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Can  Congress  Safeguard  Our  National 
Secrets? 

U  there  is  to  be  a  congressional  oversight 
committee  to  monitor  this  nation's  Intelli- 
gence operations,  the  law  should  provide 
penalties  for  any  congressman,  senator,  or 
staff  member  of  that  committee  who  dis- 
closes top  secret  Information  that  Is  prop- 
erly classified. 

Congressional  committees  have  repeatedly 
demonstrated  In  recent  months  an  Inability 
to  maintain  security  on  top  secret  matters 
that  have  been  entrusted  to  them  by  the 
Administration . 

The  conmilttees  were  sworn  to  secrecy. 
Yet.  even  before  the  report  of  U.S.  Rep.  Otis 
Pike's  intelligence  study  committee  was  In 
final  form.  <<ubstantlal  parts  of  it  were  dis- 
tributed to  newsmen.  The  material  Involved 
covert  operations.  The  White  House  had  an 
agreement  that  It  would  not  be  made  public. 

William  Colby,  retiring  director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  was  properly 
indignant  in  accusing  the  House  committee 
of  breaking  faith.  But  Mr.  Colby's  greater 
concern  was  for  the  protection  of  many  of 
this  country's  secret  operations  and  activi- 
ties. 

The  suggestion  by  some  c<Hnmlttee  mem- 
bers that  the  leak  may  have  come  from  the 
White  House  to  discredit  the  conmiittee  is 
patently  absurd.  The  committee's  Inability 
to  keep  secrets  had  already  been  demon- 
strated and  needed  no  f\irther  doc\imenta- 
tlon. 

It  has  been  an  altogether  sorry  perform- 
ance on  Capitol  Hill  and  raises  a  most  se- 
rious question  about  trusting  a  congressional 
committee  with  classified  material  in  the 
future. 

Yet,  there  Is  likely  to  be  an  Intelligence 
oversight  commlttoe  created.  It  must,  there- 
fore, have  some  extraordinarily  strict  de- 
mands on  its  membership — a  means  must  be 
provided  to  deal  with  the  leaks  of  impor- 
tant and  legitimate  national  security  ma- 
terial. A  Jail  sentence  and  removal  from 
ofiBce  might  be  in  order  in  serious  cases. 

Eventually,  we  must  place  our  trust  in 
the  wise  and  good  people  who  direct  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  Those  who 
betray  that  trust  must  be  dealt  with  se- 
verely, as  though  they  were  enemies. 


TESTING  SOLAR  ENERGY 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  there  is  great  interest  in  solar 
energy  development  along  with  millions 
of  dollars  spent  on  research,  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  note  what  can  be  done  to  provide 
supplemental  heat  for  livestock  con- 
finement areas  at  minimal  cost  and  max- 
imum ingenuity. 

Mylo  A.  Helllckson  of  South  Dakota 
State  University  is  attempting  to  in- 
crease warmth  of  ventilation  air  by  10 
to  20  degrees  in  buildings  used  to  house 
livestock  by  placing  aluminiom  solar  pan- 
els costing  less  than  50  cents  a  square 


foot  on  the  south  sides  of  sheds  and 
channeling  generated  warmth  through 
the  ceiling. 

An  outline  of  this  program  apjpeared  in 
the  weekly  newspaper  for  Agribusiness 
Feedstuffs  on  February  2,  1976. 1  want  to 
congratulate  Mr.  Helllckson  along  with 
his  graduate  assistant  David  Yexley  of 
Bradley,  S.  Dak.  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Livestock   Unit   Solar   Enxrgt   Collectors 

TESTED 

Brookings,  S.D. — New  Experimental  solar 
energy  collector  systems  now  in  operation 
near  Sioux  Falls.  S.D.,  aim  at  development 
of  low  cost,  easy,  do-it-yourself  units  adapted 
to  improve  environmental  conditions  in  live- 
stock buildings. 

"The  research  was  prompted  by  preliminary 
calculations  based  upon  South  Dakota  con- 
ditions indicating  significant  potential  sav- 
ings of  currently-used  energy  types  might  be 
realized  by  providing  supplemental  heat  from 
the  sun  for  livestock  buildings."  said  Mylo 
A.  Helllckson,  agricultural  engineer  at  South 
Dakota  State  University,  here.  The  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  research  is  being 
conducted  at  Ellis,  west  of  Sioux  Falls,  In 
cooperation  with  OTA  Feeds.  Graduate  stu- 
dent David  Yexley.  Bradley,  S.D.,  is  assisting 
Helllckson  In  the  research. 

Three  types  of  bare-plate,  low  tempera- 
ture rise  solar  collectors  have  been  attached 
to  the  south  roof  and  wall  of  the  OTA  beef 
research  building.  "All  three  collectors  are 
designed  to  increase  warmth  of  the  ventila- 
tion air  by  10-20  degrees  F.,"  according  to 
Helllckson.  "This  warmed  air  is  Introduced 
into  the  attic  and  then  into  the  livestock 
confinement  area  through  a  baffled  center 
celling  Inlet." 

The  solar  panels  are  made  from  aluminum 
siding  painted  black  on  both  sides  and  sep- 
arated from  the  buildings  by  a  2-ln.  space. 
The  ventilation  air  is  drawn  through  the 
solar  collectors  and  into  the  buildings  by 
the  exhaust  fans  normally  used  for  winter 
ventilation. 

'The  key  words  are  supplemental  heat," 
said  Helllckson.  "If  we  can  provide  a  suitable 
amount  of  heat  directly  from  the  sun  that 
cuts  the  producer's  energy  bill,  we'll  also  aid 
in  conservation  of  current  sources  of  ener- 
gy." This  supplemental  heat  also  provides 
a  potential  for  Improving  animal  environ- 
ment. 

Each  experimental  solar  collector  Is  12  ft. 
wide  and  varies  In  length  from  22  ft.  for 
the  roof  to  8  ft.  for  the  wall.  One  is  situated 
along  the  roof  slope,  another  only  along  the 
vertical  side  wall  and  a  third  Is  along  both 
roof  and  wall.  Comparisons  will  be  made  be- 
tween the  three  to  determine  the  most  ef- 
ficient arrangement  In  terms  of  energy  col- 
lection, construction,  and  operational  econo- 
my. 

Helllckson  estimated  the  experimental  solar 
panels  cost  less  than  50  cents  a  square  foot 
to  build.  Including  aluminum  siding,  black 
paint  and  2  by  2  In.  lumber  for  the  wooden 
frames. 

"A  major  factor  in  our  research  Is  to  provide 
solar  collectors  that  can  be  readily  adapted 
to  many  livestock  buildings  currently  u?ed 
in  this  area,"  said  the  SDSU  ag  engineer.  "Al- 
though this  research  Is  being  done  on  a  beef 
building,  it  is  expected  that  results  will  also 
apply  to  swine,  dairy  and  poultry  buildings. 
Additionally  we  hope  to  be  able  to  reduce 
moisture  or  high  humidity  problems  often 
encountered  in  confinement  livestock  build- 
ings." 

The  solar  panels  in  the  livestock  building 
research  are  similar  to  those  designed  for  a 
recently-conducted  preliminary  experiment 
using  heat  energy  from  the  son  to  aid  In 


drying  hay  inside  Jie  stack.  Final  data  for 
this  bay  drying  research  are  being  evaluated. 


IMPACT  OF  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS 
ON  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  a  recurring 
theme  in  the  letters  from  my  State  Is 
the  cry,  *T)o  the  Feds  have  to  do  every- 
thing?" For  that  reason,  I  was  very 
happy  to  see,  in  the  WaU  Street  Journal 
for  February  11,  an  article  by  our  col- 
league. Senator  Domenici,  with  that  very 
tiUe. 

As  former  mayors.  Senator  Doicenici 
and  I  have  a  different  perspective  on  the 
impact  of  Federal  programs  on  local 
government,  and  I  would  certainly  com- 
mend his  remarks  to  the  attention  of 
every  Senator.  They  will  repay  careful 
study.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Do  THE  Feds  Have  to  Do  Everything? 
(By  Pete  V.  Domenici) 

Amid  all  the  jousting  between  Ronald 
Reagan  and  President  Ford,  a  concept  well 
worth  nurturing  Is  in  danger  of  being  tram- 
pled. 

I  suspect  the  intuition  that  prompts 
Reagan's  plan  to  turn  back  $90  billion  in 
federal  programs  to  the  states  is  the  same 
intuition  that  produced  Ford's  State  of  the 
Union  proposal  to  consolidate  a  number  of 
federal  categorical  programs  to  aid  state  smd 
local  governments  Into  four  bloc  grants  and 
continue  general  revenue  sharing. 

As  The  New  York  Times  and  Wall  Street 
Journal,  and  Milton  Friedman,  have  written, 
"There's  an  Idea  behind  all  this  worth  ex- 
ploring." 

Indeed,  an  idea  struggles  to  emerge  from 
the  thrust  and  counterthrust  of  the 
Republican  hopefuls — an  idea  implicitly  ad- 
mitted by  most  political  thinkers  and  ex- 
plicitly by  most  mayors  and  governors.  That 
Idea  Is  simply  that  the  federal  system,  that 
Interrelationship  between  the  national  gov- 
ernment and  local  and  state  governments, 
stands  In  1976  badly  In  need  of  re-lnvlgora- 
tlon. 

For  want  of  a  better  word,  let  me  propose 
that  the  notion  that  needs  to  be  nurtured 
In  this  debate  can  be  called  "re-federallza- 
tlon."  That's  the  word  I  use  to  describe  a 
process  I  would  urge  the  federal  government 
to  embark  upon  during  the  next  decade.  This 
process  would  start  with  the  goal  of  estab- 
lishing the  political  and  fiscal  Independence 
of  federal,  state,  and  local  governments  by 
having  the  federal  government  fund  and  ad- 
minister totally  "national"  programs  and 
leaving  to  state  and  local  governments  the 
financing  and  running  of  programs  designed 
to  meet  "local"  needs. 

Re-federallzatlon,  as  I  see  It  In  a  finished 
form  a  decade  from  now,  would  result  In  an 
orderly  "trade"  of  certain  programs  between 
local  and  state  governments  and  the  federal 
government.  In  essence,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments would  be  relieved  of  helping  fund 
national  programs,  and  could  use  the  savings 
to  fund  and  entirely  administer,  if  they 
wished,  local  programs  now  financed  par- 
tially with  federal  grant  monies. 

Our  federal  system  revolves  around  the 
concept  that  certain  problems  are  national 
in  character,  such  as  defense,  and  demand 
attention  from  the  national  government; 
while  other  problems,  which  might  be  na- 
tionwide, are  nevertheless  the  proper  prov- 
ince of  state  and  local  governments. 
the  growth  op  federal  ascendanct 

Until  the  Great  Depression  and  the  federal 
government's  massive  efforts  to  overcome  It, 
the  federal  system  remained  more  or  leaa 
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slmUar  to  that  begun  In  1789.  Washington 
provided  a  monetary  system,  armed  forces, 
promoted  the  general  welfare  and,  except 
for  limited  excursions  into  business  regula- 
tion and  the  Income  tax,  left  most  other 
matters  to  the  states  and  localitiee. 

Federal  ascendancy  began  during  the  19308 
and  that  ascendancy  has  now  left  state  and 
local  governments  little  more  than  "ad- 
ministrative provinces"  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment. 

The  reason  behind  this  ascendancy  is  not 
complicated,  for  It  follows  from  the  basic 
law  of  poUtlcs — power  is  where  the  money 
is.  He  who  controls  the  purse  strings,  con- 
trols policy.  And,  Washington  in  1976  con- 
trols the  purse  strings. 

Recognition  of  this  fact  may  account  for 
the  findings  of  recent  pollsters  that  the 
American  people  feel  helpless  to  control 
their  own  fates  and  that  government  leaders 
don't  really  care  about  the  average  man. 
Government  has  gotten  so  far  removed  from 
the  people  that  the  people  feel  Impotent  to 
change  it  or  Its  policies.  The  Watergate  de- 
bacle, the  aftermath  of  Vietnam,  recent  rev- 
elations of  misdeeds  by  government  agencies 
over  the  past  15  ch"  20  years,  a  huge  increase 
In  federal  government  spending  and  taxes 
despite  public  outcry,  and  the  inability  of 
anyone  to  come  up  with  a  clear  and  rational 
plan  to  stop  our  recession-Inflation  afBlctlon 
all  contribute  to  the  alienation  of  the  gov- 
erned from  their  government. 

But,  as  much  as  anything.  It  seems  to  me 
this  alienation  results  fr<Hn  the  belief  of 
many  Americans  that  nobody  really  cares 
about  their  problems  in  a  personal  way.  I 
suspect  that  attendance  at  meetings  of  local 
government  would  Increase,  and  citizen  de- 
mand for  accountability  on  the  part  of  local 
officials  would  rise,  if  the  people  reaUy  knew 
that  local  and  state  officials  had  full  con- 
trol over  the  issues  being  addressed.  But 
sparsely  attended  city  council  meetings  are 
a  testament  to  widespread  recognition  that 
too  many  issues  under  consideration  will 
really  be  decided  not  by  the  men  and  women 
at  the  council  table,  but  by  a  federal  regula- 
tion, a  federal  law,  or  a  faceless  federal 
bureaucrat. 

Powerless  to  control  their  government, 
then,  the  American  people  have  responded 
by  simply  saying,  "Get  off  our  backs."  It 
doesn't  take  the  deepest  appreciation  of 
American  political  theory  to  recognize  that 
"Get  off  our  backs"  stands  as  a  very  un- 
steady foundation  on  which  to  base  the  next 
century  of  American  democracy. 

Resentment  over  federal  dictation  of  local 
and  state  policy  reflects  more  than  a  vague 
paranoia  about  "Washington";  domination 
by  Washington  is  a  fact. 

The  federal  government  handed  out  $3.1 
billion  In  aid  to  state  and  local  governments 
In  1955.  It  now  provides  almost  $60  billion — 
an  Increase  in  20  years  of  1,900%.  Federal  aid 
to  these  states  and  local  governments  make 
up  a  full  26%  of  all  state  and  local  govern- 
ment expenditures. 

State  and  local  spending  priorities,  which 
vary  from  community  to  community,  let 
alone  from  state  to  state,  are  wrenched  by 
the  need  to  match  "free  grant  money"  from 
the  federal  government.  Many  a  budget  offi- 
cer has  been  told  by  a  mayor  or  governor, 
"I  don't  care  what  youi  priorities  are,  get 
that  matching  money  from  somewhere.  We 
can't  turn  down  that  federal  money."  This 
occurs  despite  an  often  less  than  overwhelm- 
ing need  for  the  program  simply  because 
mayors  and  governors  cannot  often  political- 
ly withstand  accusations  of  "letting  all  that 
money  pass  us  by." 

Aid  programs  and  matching  requirements 
do  much  worse  than  dislocate  state  and 
local  priorities.  They  waste  money,  lead  to 
overlapping  programs,  and  citizen  resent- 
ment and  confusion.  Important  projects  fall 
and  this  is  the  gravest  indictment  of  the 
present  system. 


Be-federallzatlon,  in  the  form  of  program 
trades  I  mentioned  earlier,  could  be  the  key 
to  clearing  away  this  wasteful  intergovern- 
mental jungle. 

For  example.  In  fiscal  year  1976  the  state 
sind  local  share  of  running  both  Aid  for 
Fiamllies  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC) 
and  Medicaid  was  about  $10  billion.  The  fed- 
eral share  was  approximately  $11  billion. 

That  same  year,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments in  America  received  about  $56  billion 
from  direct  federal  aid  programs. 

In  1955  the  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  (the  Kestnbaum  Commis- 
sion) evaluated  the  divisions  that  ought  to 
exist  between  federal,  state,  and  local  gov- 
ernment, and  made  a  careful  report  to  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower.  Five  years  later,  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower received  the  report  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Joint  Federal -State  Action  Com- 
mittee. Within  a  decade,  Richard  Nixon 
(drawing  heavily  on  the  work  of  Richard 
Nathan,  now  of  Brookings  Institution)  an- 
nounced his  "New  Federalism." 

The  Kestnbaum  Commission,  the  Federal- 
State  Committee,  and  Mr.  Nathan  developed 
Independently  lists  of  what  ought  to  be  "na- 
tional" problems  confronted  by  federal  gov- 
ernment activity  and  what  ought  to  be  prob- 
lems whose  solutions  should  be  reserved  to 
state  and  local  governments.  These  recom- 
mendations are  not  precisely  the  same,  but 
are  similar  enough  to  indicate  that  con- 
sensus on  a  division  between  "national" 
programs  and  "local-state"  programs  can  be 
achieved. 

My  research  reveals  that  in  categories  gen- 
erally defined  as  essentially  local  In  nature 
by  Mr.  Nathan,  the  commission,  and  the  com- 
mittee, the  federal  government  gave  state 
and  local  governments  $18  billion  in  fiscal 
1975. 

This  $18  bUlIon,  only  one-third  of  the  $56 
billion  total  federal  aid  to  state  and  local 
governments,  broke  down  as  follows: 
Urban  mass  transit,  $688  million; 
Community     and     regional     development 
grants  under  10  programs,  $2.8  billion; 

Education,  employment,  training,  and  so- 
cial services,  $10.3  billion  In  state  and  local 
direct  aid; 

Health,  other  welfare  type  programs,  and 
law  enforcement,  $1.2  billion,  $2.9  billion, 
and  $722  million  respectively,  in  grant  aid. 
This  $18  billion  is  much  larger  than  the 
$10  billion  spent  by  state  and  local  govern- 
ments to  help  administer  AFDC  and  Medic- 
aid. 

deceptivelt  sibcple 
My  suggestion  as  a  possible  starting  place 
is  deceptively  simple:  the  federal  govern- 
ment could  take  over  AFDC  and  Medicaid 
entirely  and  then  "trade"  some  $10  bllUon 
of  its  categorical  grant  programs  entirely  to 
states  and  local  governments. 

Thus  states  and  local  governments  could 
be  freed  from  a  $10  billion  bill  that  is  essen- 
tially "aid  to  Washington"  to  run  AFDC  and 
Medicaid,  and  could  choose  at  the  state  and 
local  level  how  to  deal  with  the  programs 
that  would  no  longer  be  funded  by  federal 
aid  money.  They  could  pick  and  choose  from 
the  $18  billion  outlined  above,  for  example. 
It  may  turn  out  that  many  of  the  federal  aid 
programs  do  not  fit  into  particular  local  and 
state  spending  priorities.  This  might  lead  to 
some  local  and  state  tax  reductions  or  ex- 
pansion or  adoption  of  programs  that  truly 
deserve  priority  in  the  particular  state  or 
locality.  The  decision,  and  the  assignment  of 
priorities,  would  be  made  where  it  belongs — 
within  state  and  local  governments. 

To  my  conservative  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate (and  I  am  xisually  counted  among  them) , 
I  answer  their  objections  to  "nationalizing" 
welfare  simply  by  pointing  out  that  we  have 
already  begun  to  do  so  through  Supplemen- 
tal Security  Income  programs.  Logic  dictates 
that  this  national  concern  (income  mainte- 
nance and  redistribution)  be  done  at  the 
national   level.   In  light  of  the  historically 


greater  efficiency  of  tax  collecting  and  dis- 
tributing done  by  the  federal  government. 

To  my  liberal  colleagues,  and  I  find  myself 
often  In  agreement  with  their  social  con- 
cerns, I  must  say  that  leaving  education  and 
other  social  program  decisions  to  state  and 
local  governments  might  entail  some  risks  of 
cuts.  I  believe  such  risks  are  minimal  be- 
cause under  my  proposal,  unlike  the  bloc 
grant  system  once  advocated,  the  states 
would  retain  the  same  amount  of  money  for 
education  that  they  now  receive  from  the 
federal  government.  Yes,  local  and  state  offi- 
cials might  prove  sometimes  less  sympathetic 
to  social  programs  than  federal  elected  offi- 
cials, though  often  they  might  prove  more 
sympathetic.  I  opt  for  giving  them  a  chance 
to  be  responsible  by  giving  them  resDonsl- 
bUlty. 

But  let  me  reiterate.  Decisions  on  local 
problems  should  be  left  to  the  state  and  local 
governments  and  the  individuals  affected. 
If  special  education  is  chosen  over  a  waste 
water  treatment  plant,  it  will  at  least  be  be- 
cause local  participation  has  determined  that 
special  education  is  a  higher  priority  Item 
for  that  community  at  that  time  than  the 
waste  water  treatment  plant. 

That's  the  way  to  relnvlgorate  state  and 
local  government  and  reassure  the  citizens  of 
this  nation  that  their  Ideas,  their  problems, 
their  priorities  do  count  and  their  voices  do 
make  a  difference. 


SEPARATION  OF  POWERS  INQUIRY: 
DELEGATION  OF  AUTHORITY 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  year  or  so  there  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion, and  frequent  lamentation,  about 
the  growth  of  the  "imperial  presidency" 
and  the  Increasingly  predominant  sway 
of  the  administrative  and  executive 
agencies  both  in  the  legislative  process 
and  in  the  lives  of  American  citizens. 
Beyond  the  lamentations  and  proposals 
for  wholesale  abolition  of  the  agencies, 
there  has  been  little  examination  of 
what  is  responsible  for  this  encroach- 
ment of  the  Executive  upon  the  legisla- 
ture, this  lack  of  separation  of  powers. 

The  Congress  has  begim  to  redress  this 
imbalance  in  our  constitutional  frame- 
work by  reasserting  its  powers  and  pur- 
suing the  role  envisioned  for  it  by  the 
framers.  This  reform  move  has  occurred 
in  several  areas.  Most  notably.  Congress 
has  overhauled  its  budget  procedures.  It 
has  questioned  the  proliferation  of  Ex- 
ecutive agreements,  used  to  avoid  the 
ratification  required  by  a  treaty.  It  has 
exercised  a  more  vigorous  role  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  And,  more 
recently,  it  has  started  to  examine  the 
degree  to  which  Congress  must  take  a 
more  aggresive  position  in  regard  to  the 
activities  of  our  intelligence  agencies. 

At  issue  in  all  these  controversies  is  Uie 
fundamental  question  of  delegation  of 
authority  and  the  degree  of  control  exer- 
cised by  the  Congress  once  it  has  relin- 
quished the  power.  As  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Sep- 
aration of  Powers,  I  wish  to  announce 
that  the  subcommittee  will  undertake  a 
long  series  of  hearings  on  the  subject  of 
delegation  of  powers.  I  anticipate  begin- 
ning the  hearing  at  the  end  of  March 
and  continue  through  June  in  a  series  of 
sessions. 

"Delegation"  is  a  word  that  evokes 
vague  recollections  of  the  "sick  chicken" 
case — Schechter  Poultry  Corp.  v.  United 
States,  295  U.S.  495   (1935)— and  pro- 
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vokes  recitation  of  hackneyed  cliches 
about  "InteUlglble  principles."  "ex- 
pertise," and  "congressional  oversight." 
Little  effort  has  been  made,  however,  by 
the  Congress  to  investigate  and  deter- 
mine the  success  of  an  effort  that  began 
in  earnest  in  the  1930's. 

In  response  to  the  Great  Depression 
and  in  order  to  change  the  economic  con- 
ditions that  provoked  it,  Congress 
created  independent  regiilatory  agencies 
to  direct  and  administer  the  regulation 
of  certain  Industries  in  addition  to  acced- 
ing to  enormous  Executive  discretion.  To 
implement  their  legislative  mandates, 
these  agencies  set  up  intricate  schemes 
of  rules  and  regulations,  and  the  execu- 
tive departments,  each  under  a  Presiden- 
tial Cabinet  secretary,  also  developed  de- 
tailed networks  of  rules  and  regiilations. 
The  effect  of  the  combination  of  Execu- 
tive dominance  and  the  proliferation  of 
the  so-called  headless  fourth  branch  of 
Government,  which  reached  a  watershed 
during  the  New  Deal  era,  now  pervades 
the  legislative  process. 

Although  the  Pounding  Fathers 
created  a  government  with  three  coordi- 
nate branches,  the  evil  to  which  they 
were  reacting  was  what  they  saw  as  the 
excesses  of  an  uncontrolled  Executive.  In 
order  to  deal  with  thL"  problem,  the 
framers  strictly  limited  the  express  pow- 
ers of  the  President  In  article  n  of  the 
Constitution.  Instead  they  relied  upon  a 
strong  representative  Congress  to  take 
the  initiative  in  the  legislative  process. 
The  intervening  200  years  has  not  exact- 
ly fulfilled  the  promise  of  the  framers. 
We  now  face  an  Executive  who  wields 
awesome  power — power  he  has  accumu- 
lated either  by  expressly  claiming  it  or 
by  moving  to  fill  a  void  left  by  congres- 
sional inaction. 

Recent  events  demonstrate  that  an  ef- 
fort is  being  made  to  restore  the  frame- 
work established  by  the  drafters  of  our 
Constitution.  However,  some  of  the  pro- 
posals being  advanced  are.  In  my  opin- 
ion, merely  cosmetic.  They  fall  to  ad- 
dress the  most  fundamental  Issue :  Where 
does  the  Constitution  vest  the  power  In 
question  and  how  may  It  be  constitution- 
ally exercised. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Separation  of 
Powers  Intends  to  examine  the  issue  of 
delegation  from  all  sides.  How  clearly 
does  Congress  express  its  Intent  in  the 
original  delegation;  how  specific  are  its 
directives?  To  what  extent  do  the  agen- 
cies abide  by  their  congressional  man- 
dates? Do  the  agencies  usurp  the  legis- 
lative prerogative?  If  so,  how?  Because 
the  Congress  Itself  falls  to  act — either 
to  legislate  or  to  provide  oversight?  Or  do 
the  agencies  take  advantage  of  authority 
to  regulate  in  one  area  and  expand  to 
another?  We  aim  at  establishing  a  rec- 
ord of  past  experience  and  pinpointing 
the  institutional  defects  in  the  system  in 
order  to  propose  recommendations  for 
change. 

In  addition,  we  will  focus  on  various 
procedural  devices  to  see  how  they  have 
been  used  to  circumvent  or  to  exceed 
congressional  directives.  For  example, 
when  has  rulemaking  been  used  to  legis- 
late rather  than  to  Implement  the  legis- 
lative Intent  of  the  Congress?  What  are 


guidelines?  What  is  their  legal  status 
and  to  what  extent  have  they  been  used 
by  agencies  in  order  to  circumvent  the 
requirements  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  imposes  on  rulemaking? 

Executive  legislating  has  also  found 
expression  through  the  medium  of  Exec- 
utive orders.  For  what  should  Executive 
orders  be  used?  Should  they  be  the  ve- 
hicle for  decisions  with  such  broad  pol- 
icy implications  as  the  classification  sys- 
tem? If  not,  how  should  Congress  meet 
such  abuse? 

Mr.  President,  the  subcommittee  will 
thoroughly  investigate  the  issue  of  dele- 
gation. We  will  be  calling  upon  experts 
throughout  the  country  so  that  we  may 
end  up  with  an  insightf  tul  and  penetrat- 
ing record. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  through  these 
hearings  Congress  will  find  its  way  out 
of  the  dilemma  it  faces  in  its  relations 
with  the  Executive.  These  will  not  be 
easy  times.  To  wrest  power  from  an 
Executive  that  has  grown  accustomed  to 
it  cannot  l)e  casually  accomplished.  Nor 
will  it  t>e  easy  for  the  Congress  to  assume 
the  burden  of  legislative  obligations  that 
it  has  permitted  other  governmental  en- 
titles to  carry  for  so  long. 


CHEAP     FOOD     PRICES     AND     THE 
NEED  FOR  PRICE  PROTECTION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
December  1975  issue  of  Progressive 
Farmer  takes  the  President  to  task 
sharply  and  in  quick  order  in  a  short 
editorial  on  foreign  and  domestic  farm 
pohcy.  The  time  has  come  when  the  ad- 
ministration must  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  it  cannot  seek  and  receive  all-out 
production  from  American  farmers  and 
after  receiving  the  goods,  gut  the  price 
with  direct  and  indirect  export  controls. 
While  all  this  production — export  sce- 
nario is  going  on.  the  administration 
continues  to  deny  the  farmer  a  realistic 
loan  rate  to  guard  against  the  day  when 
full  production  could  wreck  farm  prices. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  tliat  the 
administration  wants  it  all  three  ways — 
full  production,  the  right  to  impose  ex- 
port controls  as  a  price  control  device, 
and  target  and  loan  rates  which  offer  no 
protection  to  the  producer.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  text  of  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cheap  Food  Politics  and  thk  Nekd  fob  Pbick 
PBOnEcnoN 

The  United  States  has  a  five-year  grain 
deal  with  Russia.  It  provides  for  the  pur- 
chase of  at  least  6  million  tons  of  wheat  and 
com  annually  at  prevailing  market  prices. 
Even  so,  t7.S.  food  and  fiber  producers  sorely 
need  additional  price  protection  If  they  are 
to  continue  to  produce  at  full  capacity.  This 
country  Is  so  consumer  oriented  that  any- 
time farm  prices  occasion  a  temporary  threat 
to  consumer  welfare  the  Federal  Government 
Is  Illcely  to  put  roadblocks  in  the  way  of  farm 
exports. 

President  Ford  has  Indicated  that  he 
doesn't  believe  In  a  free  market  for  farm 
commodities.  Apparently  he  Is  willing  to 
have  farmers  produce  to  their  full  capacity. 
But  he  is  not  wllUng  to  let  them  seU  to  their 
full  capacity  In  an  open  market.  Twice  in 


two  yean  he  has  yielded  to  consumer  pres- 
sure and  played  the  politics  of  cheaper  food. 
Meanwhile,  farmers  shouldn't  be  liUled  by 
a  somewhat  expanded  export  market.  Che^ 
food  politics  Is  certain  to  come  again.  And 
farm  leaders  shouldn't  wait  for  it  to  happen. 
They  should  continue  their  efforts  in  Con- 
gress to  provide  farm  producers  price  protec- 
tion against  the  day  when  full  production 
wUl  wreck  farm  prices.  There  is  no  more  di- 
rect road  to  agrlcultiiral  disaster  than  fiUl 
production  without  adequate  price  supports 
In  a  market  dominated  by  cheap  food 
politics. 

LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  occasion  to  commemo- 
rate Lithuanian  Independence  Day. 
Fifty-eight  years  ago  today,  the  Llthu- 
aiUan  people  declared  themselves  a  free 
nation.  After  more  than  a  century  of 
Russian  oppression,  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple established  a  nation  based  on  a  con- 
stitution guaranteeing  the  right  of  free 
speech,  free  assembly,  and  freedom  of 
religion  for  all. 

Their  freedom,  however,  was  short- 
lived, for  in  June  1940  Soviet  troops  In- 
vaded Lithuania  and  her  Baltic  neigh- 
bors. With  the  Incorporation  of  the  Bal- 
tic States  into  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
light  of  freedom  was  extinguished.  But 
the  light  of  hope  and  determination 
could  not  be  extinguished  as  easily. 

Despite  the  persecutions,  which 
claimed  over  45,000  lives,  and  the  depor- 
tation of  thousands  of  people  to  Siberia, 
the  Lithuanian  people  continued  to  fight 
for  freedom. 

Little  information  is  allowed  to  filter 
through  the  censors  to  the  West.  How- 
ever, the  contacts  we  do  have  indicate 
that  today  the  Russian  oppression  con- 
tinues unabated.  The  Lithuanian-Ameri- 
can community  publishes  an  annual  re- 
port of  violations  by  the  Soviets  in  occu- 
pied Lithuania  and  is  based  on  the  scant 
information  available.  But  this  documen- 
tation represents  only  a  fraction  of  the 
actual  violations. 

Today,  a  new  threat  faces  the  Lith- 
uanian people.  With  the  signing  of  the 
Helsinki  accords,  many  have  suggested 
that  U.S.  policy  toward  the  Baltic  States 
has  changed.  We  must  make  it  clear  that 
the  final  act  of  the  Conference  on  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation  in  Europe  should, 
under  no  circumstances,  be  interpreted 
as  a  change  in  the  longstanding  U.S. 
policy  of  nonrecognition  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  illegal  seizure  and  annexation 
of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  E:stonia.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  urge  passage  of 
Senate  Resolution  319,  of  whicdi  I  am  a 
cosponsor. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to 
the  contributions  of  the  many  Lithua- 
nians who  were  forced  to  flee  their 
homeland  and  chose  to  make  the  United 
States  their  new  home.  Their  dedication 
to  freedom  could  not  but  help  strengthen 
the  freedoms  we  enjoy.  The  culture  and 
Ideals  of  Lithuanians  who  settled  here 
have  added  substantially  to  the  American 
mosaic. 

Let  us  hope  that  some  day  soon, 
through  the  efforts  and  determination  of 
Lithuanian-Americans  and  with  the  help 
of  all  Americans,  the  torch  of  freedom 
can  be  relit  in  Lithuania. 
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REHABILITATION  INSTITUTE 

OP  cmcAoo 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
once  again  the  work  being  done  by  the 
Rehabilitation  Institute  of  Chicago.  For 
many  years,  the  institute  has  been  striv- 
ing to  meet  the  manifold  needs  of  the 
physically  disabled. 

In  the  past  12  months,  the  institute 
has  provided  rehabilitative  care  and 
treatment  for  1,200  Inpatients  and  1.500 
outpatients  with  severe  disabilities.  And. 
in  the  past  several  months.  72  severely 
physically  disabled  patients  were  placed 
in  private  sector  jobs. 

The  institute  recently  constructed  a 
rehabilitation  patient  care  center  de- 
signed as  a  research  and  training  facil- 
ity for  the  severely  physically  disabled. 
This  new  facility  has  made  possible  an 
extension  in  the  institute's  rehabilitation 
program.  The  vocational  rehabilitation 
imlt  is  a  carefully  planned  and  well- 
equipped  unit  which  consists  of  counsel- 
ing, woi^  evaluation,  pre-employment 
preparation,  driver  training  and  job 
placement.  The  effectiveness  of  this  com- 
prehensive program  Ues  In  the  coupling 
of  the  medical/physical  restoration  serv- 
ice with  vocational  job  placement.  These 
opportunities  for  employment  for  the 
disabled  have  been  provided  by  the  busi- 
ness and  industrial  communities  in  and 
around  Chicago.  Such  job  placement  re- 
habilitation enables  the  individual  to 
sustain  an  Independent  lifestyle  whUe 
providing  a  sense  of  personal  satisfac- 
tion. 

The  institute  has  been  able  to  meet  its 
goals  via  a  successful  partnerslilp  with 
the  public  and  private  sectors.  With  the 
comprehensive  program  which  is  de- 
signed to  fulfill  the  social  and  vocational 
needs  of  the  disabled  person.  I  am  sure 
the  Rehabilitation  Institute  of  Chicago 
will  effectively  continue  to  serve  the 
physically  disabled. 

The  members  of  the  Labor  and  Public 


Welfare  and  Appropriations  Committees 
yib.0  have  so  enthusiastically  supported 
the  institute  in  the  past  and  made  pos- 
sible its  original  construction  have  good 
cause  to  be  proud  of  these  accomplish- 
ments. 


LABOR  UNION  CONTRIBUTIONS  AND 
COMMON  SITUS  PICKETING 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  continued  moralizing  in  the 
Senate  about  what  corporations  do  with 
their  money,  or  what  Pentagon  officials 
do  on  weekends,  but  very  seldom  do  we 
hear  about  labor  union  influence  in  Con- 
gress. If  corporations  can  be  suspected 
of  attempting  to  influence  congressional 
votes  by  providing  Members  of  the  House 
or  Senate  with  a  duck  hunt  or  a  day  in 
the  country,  it  seems  consistent  to  ask 
what  unions  expect  to  receive  from  their 
vast  and  growing  contributions  to  candi- 
dates for  the  House  and  Senate. 

On  last  November  3, 1  raised  the  ques- 
tion, for  example,  of  what  unions  expect 
from  Members  on  legislation  such  as  that 
to  legalize  secondary  boycotts  in  the 
huge  construction  industry.  Now  that  the 
recorded  votes  on  that  issue  are  com- 
pleted. I  believe  it  is  interesting  to 
examine  how  labor's  heavy  infusion  of 
money  relates  to  the  votes  on  this  issue. 

According  to  an  analysis  just  released 
by  the  Americans  for  Constitutional 
Action,  over  $5,758,780  was  contributed  by 
organized  labor  to  Members  of  Congress 
who  voted  for  Uie  situs  picketing  blU. 
Miss  J.  Charlene  Baker,  chairman  of  the 
ACA,  stated  that  this  total  only  reveals 
the  minimum  amoimts  reported  to  re- 
cording agencies  for  the  1974  campaign 
Or  the  last  election.  It  is  quite  important 
to  observe  that  these  figures  do  not  in- 
clude "contributions-in-kind." 

In-kind  contribirtions  include  such 
things  as  manpower,  mailing  facilities 
and  other  expensive  Items  of  csunpaign 
work.  The  cost  of  these  donations  may 
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run  9  or  10  times  the  amount  of  the 
actual  cash  contributions. 

Just  using  the  reported  financial  con- 
tributions by  labor  unions  and  not  cover- 
ing In-kind  donations,  the  figures  reveal 
that  in  the  Senate  41  Democrats  who 
voted  for  the  bill  received  $2,871,992.44 
from  labor  unions.  Eleven  R^ublican 
Senators  voted  for  situs  picketing  and 
they  received  $350,162.69.  Of  the  11  Re- 
publicans, 3  Senators  did  not  receive 
imlon  contributions  in  1970,  but  have  re- 
ceived labor  money  towards  their  1976 
campaigns. 

The  ACA  report  continues  by  disclos- 
ing House  figures.  Union  contributions  to 
206  Democrats  who  voted  for  situs  picket- 
ing totaled  $2,368,675.51,  whUe  the  23 
Republicans  who  voted  for  the  bill  re- 
ceived $80,495.  There  were  seven  House 
Members  who  paired  for  the  bill  and 
these  six  Democrats  and  one  Republican 
had  received  a  total  of  $87,455  in  union 
donations.  In  all,  these  union  contri- 
butions to  212  Democrats  and  24  Repub- 
lican Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives totaled  $2,536,625.51. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  strange  to  me 
that  on  neither  of  the  floors  of  Congress 
do  we  hear  about  the  millions  of  dollars 
spent  by  labor  unions  on  political  efforts, 
and  in  order  to  help  get  some  of  this  in- 
formation before  the  pubUc,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  list  prepared  by 
the  ACA  of  money  contributed  by  orga- 
nized labor  to  Members  of  Congress  who 
voted  for  the  construction  site  picket- 
ing bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
ACA  Stddt  on  Labor  Union  CoNraisTTtiONS 

The  following  figures  represent  a  study 
Issued  today  by  Americans  for  Constitu- 
tional Action  showing  the  amount  of  money 
contributed  by  organized  labor  to  Members 
of  Congress  who  voted  for  the  Construction 
Site  Picketing  Bill. 

These  figures  represent  the  minimum 
amounts  reported  for  the  1974  campaign  (or 
last  election)  year. 


Member 


State 


Democrat         Republican 


John  Durkin 

Birch  Bayh 

Hilie  Gravel 

Harrison  Williams 

Thomas  Eagleton 

John  Culver. 

Richard  Schweiker 

John  Tunney. 

Stuart  Symington 

Warren  Magnusoo 

Vance  Harike  

Jacob  Javits 

Claiborne  Pell 

Wendell  Ford , 

Walter  Mondale i Minni 

Lee  Metcalf Montana 

Alan  Cranston i CalHornia 

^i''P„H«rt I Michipn 

P'ck  Clark \ lowa. 

J»n'*s_Aboure7k j South  Dakota. 

Illinois 

Utah 

South  Dakota. 

Minnesota 

Colorado 

Maryland 

Delaware 

.— ..  Vermont 


New  Hampshire « 

Indiana 

Alaska 

New  Jersey 

Missouri 

lowa 

Pennsylvania 

California.. 

Missouri 

Washington 

Indiana 

New  York 

Rhode  Island.... 

Kentiick' 


AdIai  Stevenson 

Frank  Moss 

George  McGovem. 
Hubert  Humphrey 

Gary  Hart 

Charles  Mathias.. 

Joseph  Biden 

ratnck  Leahy 


$172,065.93 
170,949.53 
170,701.78 
153,466.30 
120,000.00 
110,68&12 

"i65,"856.06" 

103,060.50 

94,560.00 

93,531.85 

""«6,'746.i5' 
86,436.45  . 
85,025.00  . 
84, 824.  CO  . 
83,967.51  . 
81,521.25  . 
78,595.70  . 
76,830.00  . 
74,350.00  . 
70,421.95  . 
65,375.69  . 
63,000.00  . 
62,610.53  . 


$107,266.61 


86,871.08 


58,351.00 
49,847.80 


58,675.00 


Msmiwf 


state 


Democrat         RepuUicaa 


William  Proxmire Wisconsin 

GaleMcGee Wyoming 

Frank  Church Idaho 

Quentin  Burdick North  Dakota.. 

Clifford  Case New  Jersey.... 

Edmund  Muskie Maine 

William  Hathaway do 

Floyd  Haskell Cotorado  .    .' 

Russell  Long Louisiana 

Edward  Kennedy Massachusetts. 

Daniel  Inouye Hawaii 

Ted  Stevens.. Alaska. I! 

Jennings  Randolph West  Virginia.. 

Abraham  Ribicoff Connecticut- 
John  Pastore — Rhode  Island.. 

Bob  Packwood Oregon 

Henry  Jackson WasTiington"" 

Charles  Percy Illinois 

Mike  Mansfield Montana 

Edward  Brooke Massachusetts. 

Robert  Byrd West  Virginia.. 

Robert  Stafford Vermont 

Robert  Taft Ohio 

Lowell  Weicker Connecticutl... 


$46,381.00 
45,940.00 
45,000.00 
44,781.00 


39,350.00 
36.913.00 
33, 135. 40 
32,800.00 
30,965.00 
30,500.00 


17,475.00 
16,850.00 
16.100.00 


13.825.00 


12,050.00 


7, 150. 00 


$39,900.00 


20, 36o.'6i 


14,300.00 

"13;^  766.06 

"9,  "156.66 

6"'" 

c 

0 


Subtotal 2,871,992.44 


350,162.69 


Total — 3,222, 155. 13 


■  The  amount  of  contribution  to  John  Durkin  represente  both  the  general  and  special  elections. 
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MMtbar 


Oistr  ct  and  SUM 


Robert  Trixltr 

Robert  Carr 

Richard  Vander  Vmh 

James  BlarKhird 1 J  Michigan. 

John  Burton ^  Calilornia 

Thomas  O'NeiM 8  Ma»jachusitt» 

Les  AuCom l-Cregon 

Mike  Blouin 2-lowa 

Allan  Howe   2  Utah 

Edward  Mezvjnshy 1-lowa 

Richard  Nolan ,..  S-Klississippi 

PatSchroed«r 1  XoJorado 

John  Dent.   21  Pennsylvania 

Alvin  Baldus 3-Wisconsin 

John  Murphy 17-New  York 

Robert  Cornell 8  Wisconsin 

Paul  Simon 24-lllinoiJ 

James  Santini At  Urg*  Nevada.... 

James  Florio 1-New  Jersey 

Frank  Thompson ♦-New  Jersey 

Philip  Sharp lO-lndiana 

Tim  WIrth 2-Cotorado 

Norman  Mineta 13-Calitornia 

Martha  Keys 2-Kansas 

John  LaFalce 36  New  York 

William  Brodhead 17  Michigan 

Herb  Harris 8-Virginia 

Mark  Hannalord 34-California 

Lloyd  Meeds 2  Washington 

Floyd  Fitfiian 2-lndiana 

Philip  Hayes 8  Indiana 

Don  Bonket J-Washjngton 

Peter  Peyser 23  New  York 

Lester  Wolff 6  New  York 

Jerry  Patterson 38  California 

Joshua  Eilberg 4  Pennsylvania 

William  Roush 4-lndiana 

William  Clay l-Missouri 

James  Oberstar 8  Minnesota 

John  Brademas 3  Indiana 

Andrew  Jacobs ll-lndian» 

William  Lehman 13^Fk)rida 

Martin  Russo 3-lllinoi$ 

Gladys  Spellman 5-Maryland 

Toby  Mottett. 6-Connecticut 

Chris  Dodd  2  Connecticut 

Claude  Pepper 1*-Ffc)rida 

Joseph  Karth 4-Minnesoti 

Ronald  MottI 23-Ohio 

Ted  Risenhoover 2  Oklahoma 

Brock  Adams 7  Washington 

Leonor    Sullivan 3-Missouri 

James  Hanley 32-New  York 

John  Melcher 2-MeaUna 

Gerry  Studds 12  MlimlillllWl... 

James  Lloyd 3$-CatfornM 

Wayne  Hays 18-Ohio 

Andrew  Maguire 7-New  Jersty 

Joe  Minish 11-New  Jersey 

Robert  Duncan 3-Oregon 

George  Shipley 22  Illinois 

Leo  Zefferetti 15-New  York 

Helen  Meyner la-New  Jersey 

James  O'Hara 12-Michigan 

John  Murtha t 12-Pennsylvania 

George  Miller.. 7-Calilornia 

Frank  Annunzio 11-lllinois 

Gus  Yatron 6-Penn$ylvania 

James  Symington 2  Missouri 

Philip  Burton 6  California 

Henry  Waxman 23  California 

BobMollohan 1-West  Virginia 

Max  Baucus 1-Montana 

Andrew  Young 5  Georgia 

James  Stanton 20  Ohio 

Oominick  Daniels U-New  Jersey 

Frederick  Richmond 14-New  York 

Teno  Roncalio At  Large-Wyoming.. 

Fortney  Stark 9  California 

Thomas  Downey 2  New  York.- 

Robert  Edgar 7  Pennsylvania 

Edward  Patten 15-New  Jersey 

Mike  McCormack 4  Washington 

Les  Aspin 1 -Wisconsin , 

James  Burke 11 -Massachusetts... 

Matthew  Rinaldo 12-New  Jersey 

William  Ford 15-Michigan 

James  Howard 3-New  Jersey 

Fernand  St  Germain 1  Rhode  Island 

Robert  Bergland 7  Minnesota 

James  Ambro 3  New  York 

Ray  Madden 1-lndiana 

Donald  Riegle 7-Michigan 

James  Weaver  4-Oregon 

John  Joseph  Moakley 9  Massachusetts... 

Joseph  Early 3-Mas$achusetts... 

Doc  Morgan 22-Pennsylvania... 

Robert  Giaimo 3-Connecticut 

Charles  Carney 19-Ohio 

John  Dingell 16-Michigan 

Tim  Hall. 15-lllinois 

Harold  Ford 8-Tennessee 

Charles  Wilson 31 -California 
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HOUSE-ContiniMd 


Member 


District  and  State 


Democrat         Republican 


Joe  Evins » 4-Tennessee.. 

Barry  Goldwater,  Jr » 20-California. 


Gilbert  Gude 
Stewart  McKinney.. 
William  Natcher.... 

Robert  Nix 

Neal  Smith 

Burt  Talcott. 

Charles  Vanik 

Joseph  Vigorito..  .. 
Charles  tWhalen,  Jr. 


8-Maryland. 

4-Connecticut 

2-Kentucky 

2-Pennsylvanla.. 

4-1  owa 

16-California 

22-Ohio 

24-Pennsylvania. 
3-Ohio 


Subtotal $2,368,675.51 

Total L 2,449,170.51 


$80,495.00 
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District  and  State 


Democrat         RepuUicM 


"PAIRED"  HOUSE  MEMBERS 


Abner  Mikva... 10-lllinois 

John  Jenrette 6-South  Carolina. 

Henry  Helstoski 9-New  Jersey 

Mendel  Davis.. I-South  Carolina. 
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William  Green 3-Pennsylvania.. 
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■  The  amount  of  contribution  to  Robert  Traxler  represents  both  the  special  and  general  elections. 

Note:  Total: 

Senate $3,222,155.13 

House 2.449,170.51 

"Paired  Members" 87,455.00 

Grand  total 5,758,780.64 


YOUNG  FARMERS  HOMESTEAD  ACT 
GAINS  IN  CONGRESS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Young  Farmers  Homestead  Act  which  I 
introduced  on  October  30,  1975,  contin- 
ues to  gain  support  in  farm  areas.  The 
December  2,  1975,  edition  of  the  re- 
spected Co-Op  Country  News,  the  ofBcial 
publication  of  Cenex  and  the  Grain 
Terminal  Association,  contains  an  ar- 
ticle Indicating  its  broad  basis  of  support 
and  outlining  its  objectives.  The  publi- 
cation is  widely  read  in  the  Midwest  and 
its  membership  includes  a  broad-based 
representation  of  the  farm  commimity. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle referred  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TOTTNG  Fabmers  Homestead  Act  Gains 
m  Congress 

Washington. — A  "Young  Farmers  Home- 
stead Act  of  1975"  Intended  to  allow  young 
fanners  without  a  lot  of  money  to  get  Into 
the  expensive  business  of  family  farming  Is 
picking  up  so  much  bi-partisan  and  coast- 
to-coast  support  In  Congress  that  it  Is  now 
obviously  one  of  the  major  pieces  of  farm 
legislation  on  Congress's  1976  schedule. 

Originated  by  Senator  George  McGovem 
(D..  SJ3.)  and  qxinsored  by  Congressman 
John  Melcher  (D..  Mont.)  In  the  House,  It 
now  has  13  co-sponsors  In  the  Senate  and 
a  donn  In  the  Rouse,  ranging  from  Sen. 
Mark  Hatfield  (R.,  Oregon)  to  Rep.  Mathcw 
McHugh    (D.,   N.Y.) 

The  bill  establishes  a  federal  corporation 
which  would  buy  farms  up  to  $200,000  or 
$250,000  In  value,  lease  them  to  young  farm- 
ers for  an  Initial  2  to  10  year  period  at  a 
rental  covering  actual  debt  service  costs  and 
taxes,  and  allow  them  to  buy  the  farms  at 
their  cost  anytime  during  the  rental  pe- 
riod. To  prevent  speculation,  the  buyer 
would  be  required  to  turn  80%  of  any  capital 
gains  over  to  the  government  If  he  sold  the 
farm  within  5  years  after  purchase. 

The  Corporation  Is  authorized  to  sell,  and 
the  U.S.  Treasury  to  buy,  up  to  $1  bUUon 
In  bonds  the  first  year  and  up  to  $2  Mlllon 
total  to  finance  its  land  purchases. 

The  Corporation  Is  authorized  to  buy 
large  landholdlngs  and  divide  them  Into 
$200,000  to  $250,000  units.  (The  Senate  bill 
sets  the  top  value  at  $200,000;  the  House  bill 
at  $250,000,  which  will  have  to  be  negotiated 
out.) 


The  genesis  of  the  bill  Is  a  program  started 
in  1972  In  Saskatchewan  Province,  Canada, 
aimed  at  continued  Government  ownership 
of  land  and  leasing  to  family  farmers.  The 
TJ.S.  proposal  is  greatly  modified,  however, 
to  encourage  private  ownership — not  con- 
tinued government  ownership  and  rental 
only. 

During  a  visit  to  Canada  when  be  was 
studying  the  measure.  Senator  McGovem 
learned  that  out  of  1400  farmers  who  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  Canadian  program, 
only  2  had  defaulted  so  far. 

"In  these  days  of  high  land  values,  expen- 
sive machinery  and  high  operating  costs.  It 
Is  simply  impossible  for  potential  young 
farmers  to  face  up  to  the  conventional  credit 
requirements  for  the  two-fOld  necessities  of 
land  acquisition  and  operating  capital," 
McGovem  told  the  Senate.  "As  a  result,  only 
sons  of  well-to-do  can  ever  hope  to  adopt 
farming  and  ranching  as  a  career." 

McGovem  pointed  out  that  the  number  of 
farms  In  the  Nation  is  declining;  one  esti- 
mate is  that  there  will  be  only  1  million  at 
the  turn  of  the  century.  There  were  5.7 
million  in  the  Thirties. 

The  bill  proposes  that  young  operators 
borrow  their  operating  capital  from  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  If  private 
capital  isn't  available. 

The  sponsors  contend  that  the  measure 
would  require  no  ultimate  expense  to  the 
government  since  leases  would  pay  debt 
charges,  taxes  and  administrative  exi)ense. 

The  growing  list  of  co-sponsors  of  the 
measure  assures  hearings  and  consideration 
early  in  1976. 

As  Congress  winds  up  its  1975  session, 
there  are  no  big  farm  program  (price  sup- 
port) bills  In  sight.  Congress  passed  a  bill 
raising  loans  and  Target  price  levels  In  the 
Act  of  1973  early  this  year — many  felt  much 
too  modestly — but  even  that  modest  increase 
was  vetoed  and  the  veto  sustained. 

While  a  number  of  farm  leaders  in  Con- 
gress, like  McGovem  and  Melcher,  think 
there  should  be  substantial  increases  in  loans 
and  Target  price  levels,  there  is  a  general 
hopelessness  about  getting  anything  done 
unless  and  until  the  national  administra- 
tion is  changed  in  November,  1976. 


ate  in  many  a  year.  I  do  not  say  that 
because  Senators  Brock,  Bakes,  and  I 
introduced  a  bill  in  1973,  S.  40,  which 
did  the  same  thing.  I  was  more  than 
happy  to  learn  that  the  Democrats  have 
now  decided  through  one  of  their  lead- 
ers, that  our  spending  has  grown  ridicu- 
lous and  very  dangerous.  The  big  dif- 
f  erMice  in  the  bill  we  introduced  and  the 
one  Senator  Muskie  introduced  is  that 
our  bill  terminated  all  Federal  spending 
programs  at  the  end  of  every  3  years,  in- 
stead of  every  4  years.  I  do  not  want  to 
belittle  the  Muskie  bill  one  bit.  in  fact 
I  am  now  a  cosponsor  of  it,  but  I  just 
want  to  remind  my  colleagues  that  Re- 
publicans introduced  a  little  stronger  bill 
a  number  of  years  ago  and  the  commit- 
tee took,  no  action  on  this  part  of  it.  I 
hope  and  pray  that  our  body  will  give 
prompt  attention  to  the  Muskie  approach 
and  see  what  wiU  happen  to  the  over- 
abused  welfare  programs  and  other 
sources  of  spending  that  we  are  now  liv- 
ing through.  It  is  time  we  woke  up. 


FEDERAL   SPENDING  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Lincoln  Day  Recess,  1  day,  I 
was  presiding  over  the  Senate  when  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine,  Sen- 
ator Muskie,  took  the  floor  to  introduce 
what  I  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best 
bills  we  have  had  presented  to  the  Sen- 


WHERE  DO  WE  GO  FROM  HERE  IN 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  In- 
ternational Relations  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  this  week 
concluding  hearings  on  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  United  States'  role  in  that 
organization.  The  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  is  planning  to  hold  an 
inquiry  into  this  same  question  in  the 
next  few  weeks.  This  is,  therefore,  a  pro- 
pitious time  for  us  to  give  some  serious 
and  unemotional  thought  to  "where  we 
go  from  here"  in  the  U.N. 

I  would  like  to  caU  the  Senate's  at- 
tention to  two  articles  which  thought- 
fully set  forth  some  reasons  for  concern 
and  other  reasons  for  hope  as  we  look 
at  the  U  J*.  The  Washington  Post  of  Feb- 
ruary 8  carried  a  piece  entitled  "The 
U.N.'s  Troubles  Are  Also  Ours"  by 
Charles  William  Maynes,  secretary  of  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace.  Mr.  Masoies  persuasively  explsdns 
the  source  of  many  of  the  current  ten- 
sions in  the  U.N.  and  cautiously  suggests 
some  areas  in  which  the  U.N.  can  be  use- 
ful in  the  future.  Another  article,  "The 
Ul^.  and  the  (Economic)  Education  of 
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Henry  Kissinger,"  by  Helena  Stalson. 
which  appeared  in  the  January /February 
Worldview,  gives  an  excellent  review  of 
the  work  of  the  Seventh  Special  Session 
of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly. 

WhDe  Mr.  Maynes'  analysis  is  both 
acute  and  realistic,  I  think  it  should  be 
supplemented  with  a  consideration  of 
the  enormous  psychological  importance 
of  the  U.N.  Though  a  vast  majority  of 
the  U.N.'s  supporters  have  long  since  lost 
any  illusions  they  may  have  had  that 
the  U.N.  can  "solve  the  world's  prob- 
lems," the  U.N.  is  still  a  powerful  symbol 
of  the  determination  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  to  live  together  in  peace.  If  the 
U.N.  should  founder,  it  would  be  read  by 
the  world's  billions  as  a  signal  that  its 
"last  best  hope"  to  avoid  Armageddon 
had  gone  down  the  tubes. 

As  both  houses  of  Congress  look  at  this 
problem,  perhaps  the  most  Important 
current  development  to  emphasize  is  the 
increasing  use  of  multilateral  forums  to 
work  out  solutions  to  the  world's  prob- 
lems. The  world  is  far  too  complex,  inter- 
dependence is  too  much  a  reality,  for  any 
other  approach  to  work.  Frequently  the 
UJJ.  and  its  subsidiary  bodies  do  not  pre- 
cisely fit  the  needs  of  the  situation  and 
outside  bodies  are  formed — usually  with 
restricted  rather  than  universal  member- 
ship. But  it  matters  little  whether  prob- 
lem-solving takes  place  under  the  em- 
blem of  the  U.N.:  as  Mr.  Maynes  points 
out  the  U.N.  can  serve  the  useful  function 
of  legitimate  and  institutionalizing  de- 
cisions taken  by  miiltilateral  bodies  out- 
side the  U.N. 

Ms.  Stalson's  article  gives  a  moder- 
ately hopeful  picture  of  programs  by  the 
U.S.  Government  in  moving  toward  a  re- 
formed international  economic  system 
which  is  more  equitable  to  the  poor  coun- 
tries. There  have  been  some  mixed  signs 
as  to  the  steadfastness  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  following  up  on  Secretary  Kis- 
singer's important  proposals  to  the  U.N. 
Seventh  Special  Session.  And  the  spirit 
of  confrontation  which  has  seemed  to 
motivate  our  actions  in  the  General  As- 
sembly and  elsewhere  in  recent  months 
clashes  with  the  cooperative  spirit  of  the 
Seventh  Session.  But  the  U.S  Govern- 
ment must  nevertheless  vigorously  pur- 
sue the  initiatives  it  has  taken  in  inter- 
national economics  and  make  even 
greater  efforts  to  accommodate  basic 
U.S.  interests  to  the  legitimate  demands 
of  the  developing  countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  by  Mr.  Maynes  and 
Ms.  Stalson  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Thx  UJJ.'s  Troubles  Are  Also  Ours 

(By  Charles  WllUam  Maynes) 
It  was  an  extraordinary  statement  even  for 
Daniel  Patrtck  Moynllian,  who  has  repeate<Uy 
shown  an  ability  to  enlarge  on  reality.  Ques- 
tioned about  the  United  States'  position  In 
the  United  Nations  2  months  before  his  resig- 
nation as  VS.  ambassador,  Moynlhan  replied 
that  a  majority  of  U.N.  members  are  out  to 
"kill"  the  United  States.  Imagine  an  earlier 
U.S.  representative  answering  the  same  ques- 
tion: "It  is  to  be  noted  that  as  a  result  of 
changes  In  the  composition  of  the  United 
Nations  since  1960.  which  opened  the  era 
of  decolonization.  Increasingly  a  majority  of 


U.N.  members  states  are  pursuing  their  per- 
ceived national  interests  In  the  world  body  In 
a  manner  which  Is  In  conflict  with  our  per- 
ceived national  Interests  and  these  trends 
have  made  the  U.N.  a  somewhat  less  useful 
over-all  tool  for  United  States  foreign  policy." 
Whether  one  prefers  one's  Judgments  with 
Irish  embroidery  or  Foreign  Service  fog,  the 
reality  which  most  American  observers  see  at 
the  U.N.  is  precisely  the  United  States  In  op- 
position. Suddenly  the  rest  of  the  world,  or 
at  least  Its  leaders,  have  gone  bad.  Why  Is  not 
clear  but,  following  Moynlhan's  lead,  many 
of  us  search  for  the  answer  In  a  sudden  Ideo- 
logical shift  In  views  of  foreign  leaders,  per- 
haps fostered  by  Inadequate  university  train- 
ing. Yet  It  may  be  time  to  look  at  some  deeper 
factors. 

While  It  Is  undeniable  that  the  vast  in- 
crease In  the  number  of  U.N.  members  has 
helped  to  dilute  U.S.  Influence  In  the  organi- 
zation and  that  antl-Amerlcanlsm  Is  rampsint 
In  the  developing  world,  these  developments 
do  not  adequately  explain  either  our  own 
weakness  In  New  York  or  the  U.N.'s  general 
dilemma.  The  United  States*  Isolation  and 
the  U.N.'s  current  difficulties  are  the  result 
of  powerful  domestic  and  International  cur- 
rents of  change  which  profoundly  affect  the 
way  that  nations  look  on  the  U.N.  and  on 
International  organizations  In  general. 

The  most  fundamental  change  Involves 
America's  International  position:  In  recent 
years,  the  United  States  has  ceased  to  be  a 
global  power  seeking  global  solutions  In  a 
formal  Institutional  framework  and  has  be- 
come simply  the  most  Important  among  im- 
portant International  powers. 

A  second  major  change,  almost  psycho- 
logical In  nature.  Is  the  worldwide  waning 
of  the  postwar  belief  In  progressive  change 
through  government  Intervention. 

We  can  begin  with  the  changes  In  the 
United  States'  role  In  the  world.  To  under- 
stand these.  It  Is  necessary  to  probe  the 
reasons  behind  earlier  strong  XJJS.  support 
for  the  concept  of  a  world  organization  after 
both  world  wars.  Usually,  accounts  on  this 
sublect  dwell  on  American  Idealism,  either 
praised  as  farslghted  or  condemned  as  naive. 
But  even  In  1918  a  fundamental  reason  for 
American  Interest  In  a  global  Institution  was 
American  security  Interests,  already  per- 
ceived by  some  policymakers  as  global. 

These  policymakers  were  Interested  not 
only  In  enhancing  American  safety  but  also 
American  influence;  and  In  an  organization 
with  global  membership,  only  a  nation  with 
global  Interests  can  aspire  to  dominant 
leadership.  They  believed  In  19n  and  knew 
In  1945  that  the  United  States  was  the  only 
healthy  and  dominant  global  power.  They 
reasoned  that  only  America  could  conceivably 
aspire  to  enduring  leadership  In  the  new 
world  body. 

Against  this  background,  the  UJI.  from 
the  beginning  was  in  a  very  real  sense  an 
American  organization.  It  was  American  not 
simply  In  the  most  obvious  sense — that  the 
United  States  dominated  the  world  body 
politically  and  flnanclally  for  two  decades 
and  used  Its  power  for  Cold  War  reasons.  It 
was  also  an  American  organization  Intel- 
lectually. 

For  more  than  two  decades,  the  United 
States  was  practically  the  only  significant 
member  state  that  not  only  tried  to  "use" 
the  U.N.  but  also  to  "buUd"  it.  There  spewed 
forth  from  Washington,  administration  after 
administration,  a  stream  of  proposals  and 
plans,  many  of  which  for  tactical  reasons  had 
to  be  surfaced  by  others,  that  helped  to 
develop  the  central  core  of  Intellectual  capi- 
tal necessary  to  make  the  world  organization 
vital  and  more  than  marginally  relevant  to 
world  politics. 

One  of  the  U.N.'s  major  achievements  was 
the  U.N.  Emergency  Force  which  kept  the 
peace  In  the  Middle  East  from  1956  to  1967. 
Henry    Cabot    Lodge    points    out    that    the 


original  resolution  was  drafted  in  the  State 
Department — he  thinks  by  Joseph  J.  Slsco, 
now  under  secretary  of  state.  Lodge,  then 
U.N.  ambassador,  passed  the  resolution  to 
Lester  B.  Pearson  of  Canada,  who  went  on 
to  win  a  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  his  work  in 
putting  the  plan  Into  action. 

This  uniquely  American  approach  occurred 
almost  in  spite  of  the  personal  preferences 
of  many  top  United  States  policymakers.  No 
one  disliked  the  U.N.  more  than  Dean 
Acheson;  yet  in  the  Korean  crisis  be  saw 
great  advantages  In  iislng  the  UJf.  and 
through  the  Uniting  for  Peace  Resolution 
enhanced  the  power  of  the  world  body.  Al- 
most against  their  own  Instlnots.  UjS.  policy- 
makers, pursuing  a  global  policy,  found  ad- 
vantages In  using  a  global  Institution. 

Today,  the  United  States  continues  to  have 
wider  interests  In  more  regions  of  the  world 
than  any  other  major  power.  Nevertheless, 
when  President  Nixon  announced  his  vision 
of  a  flve-power  world,  when  he  Jettisoned 
the  Bretton  Woods  monetary  system,  when 
he  showed  little  Interest  In  such  "global" 
Issues  as  North-South  relations,  when  his 
powerful  treasxiry  secretary  proclaimed  po 
standard  higher  than  narrow  national  Inter- 
est, the  United  States  In  effect  annoimced 
that  Its  Interests  were  no  longer  global.  It 
followed  Inevitably  that  the  United  States 
would  downgrade  considerably  Its  attention 
to  developments  In  Africa,  southern  Asia  and 
Latin  America — developments  which  dom- 
inate the  U.N  with  the  United  States  reduc- 
ing the  range  of  its  foreign  policy  Interests 
considerably,  the  cost  of  speaking  out  at  the 
U.N.  began  to  fall. 

This  change  In  the  U.S.  attitude  and  Inter- 
ests has  been  especially  traimiatlc  for  the 
U.N.  because  Its  consequences  are  com- 
pounded by  the  extreme  hostility  of  many 
countries  in  the  Third  World  toward  the 
United  States  (a  hoetUlty  which  will  surely 
survive  Moynlhan's  departure)  Although 
any  dispassionate  analysis  would  acknowl- 
edge that  this  hostility  Is  at  least  In  part 
explained  by  15  years  of  poorly  conceived 
policies  toward  the  Third  World,  an  element 
of  postured  confrontation  has  developed 
which  now  threatens  not  simply  the  rele- 
vance but  the  very  existence  of  the  U.N. 

The  other  dimension  to  the  U.N.'s  dilemma 
has  been  the  drying  up  of  the  postwar  spirit 
of  optimism  among  key  elites.  One  major 
asset  for  the  UJI.  In  its  past  three  decades  of 
growth  was  a  faith  shared  almost  everywhere 
In  the  ability  of  government  institutions — 
both  at  home  and  abroad — to  carry  out  an 
economic  reform  effectively  and  at  minimal 
human  cost. 

Such  pessimism  about  the  ability  of  do- 
mestic institutions  to  perform  effectively  is 
bound  to  Influence  popular  and  elite  percep- 
tions regarding  the  performance  of  inter- 
national institutions.  It  is  no  accident  that 
at  roughly  the  same  time  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment abandoned  the  domestic  "war  on  pov- 
erty" and  failed  to  meet  its  aid  and  trade 
obligations  to  the  Third  World  under  the 
Second  Development  Decade. 

SlmUarly,  there  is  some  relationship  be- 
tween the  conclusion  that  liberalism  has  lost 
Its  creative  force  in  shaping  domestic  pro- 
grams and  the  conclusion  that  attempting 
change  through  multinational  and  institu- 
tional approaches  motivated  by  a  sense  of  in- 
ternationalism Is  probably  misguided.  In- 
deed, the  greatest  dlfflculty  the  UJf.  may 
face  in  the  current  Third  World  campaign 
for  a  "New  International  Economic  Order" 
is  that  this  drive  moves  against  the  general 
trend  toward  retrenchment  and  conserva- 
tism. 

W©  forget  too  easUy  that,  particularly 
during  the  period  between  the  two  world 
wars,  people  generally  perceived  government 
as  incapable  of  effecting  meaningful  social 
and  economic  reform.  But  by  1946  the  belief 
began  to  spread  that  If  nations  could  orga- 
nize efficiently  for  total  war.  certainly  they 
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could  prepare  themselves  effectively  for  a 
better  peace. 

One  consequence  of  this  renewed  faith  In 
government  capability  was  a  spectacular  In- 
crease, historically  iinprecedented,  in  the 
scope  and  extent  of  government  activities, 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  The  growth  of 
the  V2i.  system  took  place  in  this  context 
of  the  postwar  expansion  of  all  governmental 
and  Intergovernmental  Institutions.  The  UlT. 
budget  fbr  specialized  agencies  may  have 
grown  at  a  rate  of  11  per  cent  a  year  from 
1951  to  1970,  for  example,  but  UJ3.  budget 
expenditiues  grew  at  a  rate  of  18  per  cent 
during  this  same  period. 

Today  there  are  numerous  signs  that,  at 
least  In  the  developed  countries,  this  golden 
age  of  bureaucracy  is  coming  to  an  end, 
both  domestically  and  internationally.  In  the 
United  States,  where  the  Democrats  have 
traditionally  been  identified  as  more  favor- 
able to  the  expansion  of  government  services, 
the  four  most  promising  new  Democratic 
governors  have  stunned  l>oth  their  supporters 
and  opponents  by  immediately  initiating  a 
process  of  budget  cuts.  In  the  words  of  one: 
"The  dajrs  of  wine  and  roses  are  over." 

Austerity,  not  progress,  is  now  the  watch- 
word not  only  In  the  United  States  but  in 
most  other  developed  states  as  well.  The 
essential  goal  of  government,  which  used  to 
be  the  achievement  of  new  social  gains  for 
the  future,  has  developed  into  a  more  nega- 
tive objective  of  protecting  social  gains  from 
the  past. 

Although  the  UJf.  seems  to  be  entering  a 
difficult  period,  we  should  be  careful  not  to 
assume  that  this  will  also  be  true  for  multi- 
lateral diplomacy  as  a  whole.  Many  U  JI.  sup- 
porters contend  that  because  it  is  imperative 
that  nations  cooperate  with  others,  all  states 
must  for  that  reason  work  with  one  another 
within  the  UJf.  framework.  Yet  this  does  not 
at  all  follow,  as  Secretary  General  Kurt  Wald- 
beim  was  forced  to  concede  in  a  1975  state- 
ment to  a  group  of  experts  working  on  a 
restructuring  of  the  V^.: 

"A  realistic  assessment  of  the  actual  pat- 
tern of  Inter-state  relations  reveals  that 
many,  if  not  most,  of  those  relations  con- 
tinue to  be  handled  bilaterally,  that  a  rela- 
tively small  volume  of  Inter-state  activity 
Is  channeled  through  international  organiza- 
tions. Even  in  the  case  of  problems  recog- 
nized as  global,  there  is  a  tendency  to  rely 
on  restricted  foriims  and  groups  of  so-called 
'interested'  countries,  without  reference  to 
the  more  generally  accepted  codes  of  be- 
havior or  coordination  with  suavities  car- 
ried out  within  the  United  Nations  system." 

Of  course  these  "interested"  states  are  in- 
terested not  In  the  sense  that  they  are  more 
competent  than  others  but  In  the  perverse 
sense  that  they  are  out  to  promote  their  own 
Interests  with  little  regard  to  the  Interests  of 
others.  Both  the  Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries  and  the  International 
Energy  Agency  are  examples. 

Nevertheless,  Waldheim's  obeervatlon  sug- 
gests a  central  Insight  about  International 
organizations  that  most  Ulf.  supporters 
overlook — that,  as  one  expert  has  written, 
governments  will  not  entrust  a  project  to 
which  they  attach  importance  to  a  tx>dy  that 
seems  to  be  out  of  control.  This  explains 
why  OPEC  producers,  as  much  as  the  indus- 
trial consumers,  prefer  to  establish  new  insti- 
tutions outside  the  UJ«r.  framework  to  con- 
duct their  negotiations,  or  why  disarmament 
talks  take  place  in  special  forums  created 
by  and  controlled  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States. 

As  we  move  Into  an  era  where  nations  have 
less  money  and  time  to  spend  on  institutions 
that  are  too  large  to  work,  these  examples  of 
"Interested  states"  working  together  will 
multiply,  not  always  with  desirable  conse- 
quences for  the  globe  as  a  wh<de. 

Under  such  conditions,  what  role  In  the 
International  system  is  appropriate  for  the 
UJf.?  There  remain  several,  though  all  place 


the  UJf.  at  the  margin  of  poUcy  rather  tlian 
the  center. 

First,  we  should  not  \iiulervalue  the  con- 
tinuing usefulness  of  the  United  Nations 
simply  as  a  debating  society.  It  is  easy  to 
denigrate  this  function,  but  the  world  needs 
a  forum  which  can  Issue  warning  signals  that 
current  international  policy  Is  engendering 
too  much  hostility  (as  on  economic  issues) 
or  permitting  too  little  progress  (as  on  dis- 
armament questions)  or  simply  going  too  far 
(as  on  the  Zionism  resolution).  There  Is  a 
second  advantage  to  any  debating  forum. 
Anyone  who  has  worked  in  a  government 
bureaucracy  knows  well  the  catalytic  effect 
on  policy  that  the  existence  of  a  public  forum 
can  have.  Often  it  provides  the  only  excuse 
for  reviewing  current  policy. 

Finally,  in  tenns  of  U.S.  Interests,  we 
ought  to  recognize  that  the  UJf.  enjoys  one 
advantage  as  a  del>atlng  society  that  few 
other  International  organizations  or  confer- 
ences can  offer.  Through  its  charter  the  UJf . 
accords  the  UjS.  a  privileged  position  on  the 
Security  CouncU  where  its  lone  opposing 
voice  can  often  delegitimize  consensus  for 
International  action  in  the  political  and  se- 
curity field. 

Second,  there  is  the  traditional  V2i.  rde 
of  standard-setting  in  areas  where  adequate 
International  consensus  exists,  such  as  tele- 
communications, health  and  international 
trade.  Regrettably,  thoe  are  stUl  too  few  such 
areas  these  days.  Their  number  may  slowly 
Increase. 

Third,  the  UJf.  system  in  certain  areas 
can  perform  an  important  monitoring  role, 
helping  to  make  new  developments  in  the 
international  system  more  visible,  and  thus 
more  amendable  to  reform.  The  recent  UJi. 
effort  to  study  the  multinational  corpora- 
tions falls  into  this  area.  So  do  its  early- 
wa.'-nlng  systems  on  such  Issues  as  crop  fail- 
ures and  epidemics.  The  opportunities  here 
should  not  be  exaggerated.  Member  states  are 
weU  aware  that  knowledge  Is  power  and  they 
are  not  able  to  give  too  much  of  either  to  an 
international  secretariat,  which  in  recent 
years  has  capitulated  too  quickly  to  member 
states'  protests  or  demands. 

Fourth,  in  certain  areas,  the  UJf .  is  a  vital 
action  agency.  Peacekeeping  is  one  area.  The 
work  of  the  UJJ.  Development  Program,  now 
the  world's  largest  channel  for  international 
technical  cooperation,  is  another.  But  how- 
ever important  these  activities  are — ^and  In 
limited  clrciunstances  they  can  be  vital — 
there  may  be  a  ceiling  on  future  expansion. 
The  contrast  between  UJf.  peacekeeping  In 
the  Middle  East  and  U.N.  paralysis  in  Angola 
suggests  that  the  balance  of  local  and  out- 
side forces  must  be  in  a  very  narrow  range 
before  the  UJI.  can  move.  As  for  further  in- 
creasing UJI.  development  activity,  the  first 
step  is  an  improvement  In  over-all  relations 
between  Industrialized  countries  and  devel- 
oping countries.  Only  then  will  programs  like 
UNDP  receive  the  support  they  merit.  Gov- 
ernments these  days  are  in  a  nasty  mood  and 
want  to  know  what  they  get  for  wliat  they 
give.  The  scale,  therefore,  is  temporarily 
weighted  in  favor  of  bilateralism  or  region- 
alism. 

As  we  move  further  into  the  era  of 
multilateral  diplomacy,  there  is  a  final  UJf. 
function  which  could  exceed  in  in:^>ortance 
the  others.  This  is  to  serve  as  an  organization 
which  can  legitimize  those  multilateral  activ- 
ities that  have  a  global  significance. 

The  model  for  future  multilateral  activity 
is  likely  to  be  OPEC  or  the  International 
Energy  Agency  or  the  new  Paris  foriun  of 
limited  membership  for  negotiating  over 
energy  and  raw  materials,  the  so-called  Con- 
ference on  International  Economic  Coopera- 
tion (CIEC).  These  are  all  organizations 
based  on  the  principle  of  exclusion  rather 
than  universality;  yet  the  feature  they  all 
share  is  that  each,  though  it  must  be  smaU 
to  be  effective,  nevertheless  carries  out  activ- 
ities of  interest  to  a  much  larger  group  of 


states.  How  can  the  larger  group  malce  its 
views  Imown?  How  can  they  have  some  In- 
fluence over  their  fate?  That  these  are  vital 
questions  is  clear  from  the  intense  pressure 
to  Increase  the  carefully  negotiated  size  of 
CIEC,  now  set  at  27.  CIEC,  which  some  argue 
may  become  the  "prime  fonim"  for  North- 
South  dialogue,  is  vulnerable  to  such 
pressure  because  its  membership  Is  self-ap- 
pointed and  lacks  the  legitimacy  v^ilch  an 
organ  like  the  UJ7.  might  bestow. 

The  talks  between  the  oU  producers  and 
the  oU  consumers  may  prove  a  test  case.  It  is 
widely  conceded  that  the  General  Assembly 
Is  not  an  appropriate  forum  in  developed- 
developing  world  relations  would  have  to 
represent  other  states  which,  for  reasons  of 
numbers,  could  not  all  be  present. 

This  proposal  bears  some  resemblance  to 
the  most  important  recommendation  of  the 
May.  1975,  report  of  the  Group  of  Experts  on 
the  Structure  of  the  United  Nations  System. 
The  25  experts  from  all  regions  and  political 
groupings  virged  the  creation  of  "small  nego- 
tiating groups  to  deal  with  key  economic  is- 
sues identified  by  the  (Economic  and  So- 
cial) Council  as  requiring  further  negotia- 
tions." During  the  year  or  two  such  groups 
wo\Ud  be  given  to  work  out  a  settlement,  the 
General  Assembly  would  take  their  efforts 
into  accoiuit  In  addressing  tliese  Issues. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  underestimate 
the  difficulties  in  trying  to  evolve  such  a 
responslbiUty  for  the  UJT.  Any  sugg^estlon 
that  the  V2J.  might  promote  international 
coop>eratlon  through  its  legitimizing  fiinction 
Immediately  brings  forth  the  challenge  that 
the  UJT.  In  its  legitimizing  function  can  also 
promote  International  conflict:  Look  at  the 
UJI.  efforts  to  l>estow  legitimacy  on  the  Pal- 
estine Lil>eration  Organization.  Whenever 
the  UJf.'s  legitimizing  role  is  iised  to  sanc- 
tion a  process  and  set  reasonable  goals  for 
the  negotiating  parties,  it  will  move  closer 
to  the  center  of  policy.  Whenever  this  role 
is  used  to  predetermine  the  flnal  results  of 
a  negotiating  process,  the  UJT.  will  move  to 
the  margin  of  poUcy,  useful  primarily  as  a 
mirror  of  forces  operating  in  othw  arenas. 

For  the  sake  of  the  UJf .  and  better  global 
policy,  its  supporters  must  hope  that  It  will 
be  able  to  use  its  legitimizing  role  in  a  re- 
sponsible manner.  At  this  point,  however,  all 
one  can  say  Is  that  the  likelihood  of  this 
happening  Is  still  uncertain  and  for  that 
reason  so  is  the  future  of  the  organization. 

But  no  American  can  express  pleasure  In 
tills.  For  the  weakness  of  the  organization 
reflects  our  own.  The  UJf.'s  current  dUScul- 
ties,  thoiigh  also  caused  by  the  policies  of 
others,  will  not  end  until  the  United  States 
can  redefine  its  role  in  the  world  in  a  posi- 
tive fashion  and  until  our  pec^Ie  and  their 
leaders  can  restore  some  balance  to  our  na- 
tional spirit. 

Thz  XJS.  and  thx  (EcoHOMic)  EDtrcATioif  or 

HeNRT  KiSSINGBt 

(By  Helena  Stalson) 

Something  remarkable  and  of  historic  im- 
portance took  place  in  New  York  during  the 
first  two  weeks  of  September,  1975.  At  a  Spe- 
cial Session  of  the  United  Nations  the  poor 
countries  of  the  world,  who  have  70  per  cent 
of  its  people  and  30  per  cent  of  its  income, 
demanded  that  the  rich  countries  make  some 
major  changes  In  the  international  system. 
And  the  rich  countries.  Including  the  United 
States,  responded  in  new  ways.  Most  reporters 
failed  to  notice  how  remarkable  the  events 
were,  but  the  evidence  is  there. 

I  shall  begin  with  three  testimonials  from 
an  improbable  assortment  of  observers,  all 
of  whom,  from  differing  perspectives,  stressed 
the  pervasive  atmosphere  of  cooperation  and 
the  sense  of  purpose  of  the  session.  Ambassa- 
dor Richard  of  the  United  Kingdom  said  that 
what  made  the  Special  Session  significant 
was  not  the  actual  provisions  of  the  docu- 
ments the  del^iates  considered  but  rather 
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the  clear  Indications  that  both  sides  were 
determined  to  reconcile  their  opposing  views. 
Ambassador  Mills  of  Jamaica  referred  to  the 
"miracle"  of  the  session  and  said  It  was  to 
be  found  less  In  the  changes  In  relationships 
between  countries  that  were  being  proposed 
than  In  the  fact  that  decisions  to  make 
changes  were  at  least  being  taken  In  com- 
mon. An  edltorUl  writer  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  apparently  somewhat  startled  at 
his  own  reaction,  wrote  that  the  results  of 
the  session  seemed  'so  much  less  bad  than 
they  could  have  been  that  even  we  are 
tempted  to  applaud  them."  He  went  on  to 
say  that  the  results  vindicated  Ambassador 
Moynlhan's  basic  approach,  neglecting  to 
add  that  this  approach  was  a  departure  from 
U.S.  negotiating  procedures  at  previous  In- 
ternational meetings  on  economic  develop- 
ment. 

Other  observers,  equally  astute  but  more 
cynical,  have  been  skeptical.  They  remain 
unswayed  by  the  euphoric  mood  that  pre- 
vailed and  the  degree  of  consensus  that 
emerged,  and  say  that  everything  hinges  on 
whether  or  not  the  advanced  countries,  and 
especially  the  United  States,  are  prepared  to 
deliver  on  the  commitments  they  have  made. 
Some  of  them  suggest  that  the  positive  ap- 
proach of  the  United  States  was  only  a  gam- 
bit designed  to  lull  the  fears  of  the  poor 
countries  and  to  crack  their  solidarity.  Oth- 
ers believe  that  the  commitments  were  seri- 
ously entered  Into  but  that  they  are  a  bad 
approach  to  helping  the  poor  countries  of  the 
Third  World.  Still  others  approve  of  the  U.S. 
position  but  think  that  the  prospects  are 
poor  for  getting  the  U.S.  executive  branch 
to  push  for.  or  the  Congress  to  vote  for.  the 
commitments  that  require  legislative  action, 
and  that  therefore  the  whole  exercl.se  Is  a 
cruel  Joke  on  the  poor  countries.  Unfavor- 
able reactions  to  the  Special  Session,  how- 
ever, were  in  the  minority,  and  when  so 
many  people  of  differing  views  and  expecta- 
tions support  the  outcome,  one  has  a  basis 
for  arguing  the  session  must  have  something 
going  for  It. 

A  most  Interesting  question  Is  why  things 
happened  the  way  they  did,  why  now?  To 
answer  that  question  one  must  reflect  on 
events  leading  to  this  session.  The  recent 
session  was  only  the  seventh  In  the  U.N.'s 
thirty-year  history  to  be  called  Into  being 
for  a  special  purpose,  and  only  the  second 
that  dealt  with  economic  Issues.  The  first 
five  special  sessions  were  concerned  with 
political  and  peacekeeping  objectives — two 
on  Palestine  In  1947  and  1948.  and  one  each 
on  Tunisia  In  1961.  the  Congo  In  1963.  and 
Southwest  Africa  In  1967.  The  Sixth  Session 
In  the  spring  of  1974  was  concerned  especial- 
ly with  raw  materials  and  their  role  In  the 
economic  development  of  poor  countries.  The 
Seventh  Session  of  September.  1975.  broad- 
ened the  agenda  to  Include  all  aspects  of 
development. 

Both  of  these  economic  sessions  were  con- 
voked at  the  request  of  the  Third  World,  the 
so-called  Group  of  77  (the  developing  coun- 
tries that  now  number  over  a  hundred,  but 
are  still  referred  to  by  their  original  name). 
Most  of  their  demands  were  not  new.  but 
by  the  time  of  the  1974  session  they  had  been 
strengthened  by  the  strategy  of  the  oil-pro- 
ducing countries,  which  had  shown  their  eco- 
nomic muscle  when  they  successfully  defied 
an  International  "system"  that  in  their  view 
consistently  works  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  developing  countries.  This  system,  com- 
prising a  whole  series  of  relationships  rang- 
ing from  formal  agreements  to  centuries-old 
commercial  and  political  customs,  has  been 
described  by  countries  of  the  Third  World  as 
the  major  device  for  perpetuating  global  In- 
equality. An  African  delegate  at  the  Septem- 
ber. 1975.  session  expressed  the  widespread 
belief  of  the  developing  countries  when  he 
said  that  the  fact  that  they  have  remained 
poor  Is  not  an  accident  but  Is  rather  the  re- 
sult of  "the  sad  logic"  of  a  system  that  op- 


erates for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  powerful. 
Touching  up  such  a  system  with  a  reform 
here  and  there  Is  an  unacceptable  substitute 
for  what  these  countries  believe  Is  needed — 
a  fundamental  restructuring  of  the  way  the 
world  carries  on  Its  business.  They  point  out 
that  when  the  United  Nations  Charter  was 
drawn  up  in  1945.  the  Idea  of  the  develop- 
ment of  poor  countries  was  not  Included; 
rather,  the  concern  was  for  peace  and  secu- 
rity. But  when  the  plight  of  the  poor  coun- 
tries began  to  receive  attention,  the  devel- 
oped world  responded  by  providing  grants 
and  loans  under  military  as  well  as  economic 
aid  programs.  The  recipients  saw  that  these 
programs  were  Justified  less  In  economic 
and  humanitarian  terms  than  In  political 
and  strategic  terms,  with  overtones  of  ex- 
ploitation lingering  on  from  former  colonial 
days. 

The  developing  countries.  In  any  case,  have 
always  asserted  that  they  preferred  trade  to 
aid  as  the  means  for  advancing  economically. 
Their  main  goals  have  been:  (I)  to  receive 
what  they  consider  adequate  prices  for  their 
food  and  raw  materials,  and  (2)  to  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  build  up  their  Industries 
and  sell  their  manufactured  goods  In  the  ad- 
vanced world.  Trading  and  financial  relation- 
ships seemed,  however,  to  have  lopsided  re- 
sults. Investments  by  the  rich  countries  were 
substantial,  but  the  poor  countries  regarded 
the  terms  as  harsh,  especially  when  the  re- 
turn flow  of  Interest  and  dividends  to  the 
Investors  began  to  approach  the  volume  of 
new  funds  flowing  In.  Trade  usually  con- 
sisted of  buying  raw  materials  from  the  poor 
countries  at  low  prices  that  more  than  offset 
the  value  of  the  aid  programs,  shipping  these 
materials  long  distances  to  be  processed  and 
fabricated  In  the  rich  countries,  and  then 
shipping  back  the  flnlshed  goods  to  be  sold 
at  high  prices. 

For  years  the  Third  World  has  complained 
about  the  deterioration  in  Its  terms  of  trade. 
This  simply  means  that  on  the  average  it  has 
taken  more  and  more  tea  or  Jute  or  copper  to 
buy  a  ton  of  steel  or  a  piece  of  farm  equlp- 
uient.  (Opponents  of  this  view  argue  that 
the  manufactured  products  exchanged  for 
the  raw  materials  are  worth  more  because 
their  quality  has  Increased.)  As  the  poor 
countries  see  It,  the  prices  of  their  products 
go  up  in  some  years,  but  go  down  in  others, 
while  the  prices  of  the  goods  they  have  to 
buy  from  the  advanced  countries  only  go  up. 
International  Institutions  and  regulations 
naturally  seem  to  the  advanced  countries  to 
be  working  reasonably  well,  but  that  is  be- 
cause these  countries  are  the  ones  that  In- 
vented them  to  meet  their  own  needs.  In  the 
past  twenty-five  years  the  advanced  coun- 
tries have  energetically  gone  about  reducing 
trade  barriers,  but  the  reductions  chiefly 
benefited  their  own  trade,  and  where  there 
was  backsliding,  with  the  Imposition  of  new 
barriers,  they  usually  seem  to  apply  to  the 
goods  of  the  poor  countries. 

Advances  In  technology  make  the  rich 
richer,  but  somehow  don't  always  seem  to  be 
appropriate  for  poor  countrle3.  When  new 
financial  resources  have  been  made  available 
by  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the 
bulk  of  the  funds  Is  allocated  to  the  rich 
countries.  Even  something  seemingly  as 
minor  as  transport  costs  generally  operated 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  poor  countries. 
For  example,  the  representative  from  Tan- 
zania at  the  United  Nations  spoke  of  his 
country's  desire  to  stop  exporting  sisal  to 
Europe  and  Instead  to  make  It  Into  rope  at 
home  and  earn  the  higher  Income  the  fin- 
ished product  brings — except  that  the  ship- 
ping companies  charge  Ave  times  as  much,  on 
a  weight  basis,  to  transport  rope  as  to  trans- 
port the  raw  material,  and  this  difference  Is 
enough  to  eat  up  any  profit  the  Tanzanlans 
might  earn. 

In  spite  of  some  progress  by  the  poor  coun- 
tries In  expanding  their  production  and 
trade,  by  the  early  1970'b  It  was  becoming 


clear  that  most  of  them  were  not  meeting 
the  goals  that  development  theories  or  plana 
had  predicted  for  them.  Instead  of  being  nar- 
rowed, the  gap  between  them  and  the  rich 
countries  was  growing.  There  were,  to  be  sure, 
exceptional  cases  where  development  pro- 
grams had  successfully  lifted  a  country,  usu- 
ally a  small  one,  onto  a  relatively  high  level 
of  economic  activity.  But  for  most  countries, 
including  the  more  populous  ones  and  espe- 
cially the  poorest  sectors  of  virtually  all  of 
them,  progress  was  painfully  slow  and  the 
burden  of  debt  Increasingly  heavy.  It  seemed 
that  so  long  as  decision-making  and  there- 
fore rule-making  were  determined  by  the 
financial  weight  of  the  members  of  the  inter- 
national bodies  that  regulated  trade  and 
financial  matters,  the  system  would  maintain 
the  gap  between  rich  and  poor. 

Furthermore,  from  their  experience  in  op- 
erating under  advanced-country  rules  the 
poor  countries  could  see  Uttle  evidence  that 
the  system  of  free  markets  and  private  enter- 
prise would  solve  their  problems.  Their  be- 
lief that  salvation  lay  neither  in  the  free 
enterprise  system  of  the  West  nor  In  the  cen- 
trally  planned  system  of  the  Soviet  Union 
was  first  expressed  twenty  years  ago  when  a 
conference  of  so-called  nonallgned  countries 
met  In  Bandung,  Indonesia.  Institutional 
underpinning  for  the  group  was  strengthened 
with  the  formation  of  UNCTAD,  the  acronym 
of  the  VH.  Conference  on  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment, which  held  its  first  meeting  in  1964. 
and  of  UNIDO.  the  U.N.  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Organization  set  up  in  1966.  In  1970 
the  United  Nations  agreed  upon  an  Interna- 
tional Development  Strategy  that  called  tat 
the  adoption  of  new  economic  and  commer- 
cial policies  by  the  developed  world  in  order 
to  speed  up  the  process  of  development  in  the 
Third  World. 

In  the  period  from  1970  to  late  1973  the 
gains  of  the  poor  countries  (excluding  the 
oil  producers),  as  measured  by  Increases  In 
earnings  from  their  exports,  precisely 
matched  those  of  the  rich  countries.  But  the 
October.  1973.  action  by  the  oil  producers 
and  the  subsequent  recession  in  the  devel- 
oped countries  put  a  halt  to  the  prospects 
for  continuing  advances  as  the  members  of 
the  Third  World  came  up  against  high  oil 
costs,  rising  prices  of  food  and  manufactured 
goods  that  had  to  be  Imported,  and  reduced 
demand  by  developed  countries  for  their 
products.  POr  many  of  them,  particularly 
those  that  had  few  raw  materials  and  were 
therefore  doubly  affected  by  increasing  costs 
of  everything  they  needed,  the  situation  was 
extremely  serious. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  oU  pro- 
ducers in  maintaining  a  solid  front  against 
the  rich  oil  consumers,  the  Third  World 
countries  assembled  at  the  Sixth  Special  Ses- 
sion in  April.  1974.  Their  .spokesmen  were 
determined  to  force  the  advanced  countries 
to  acknowledce  that  long-term  deteriora- 
tion In  economic  relationships  can  as  seri- 
ously affect  the  peace  of  the  world  as  unre- 
solved political  differences  and  that  the  ex- 
istence of  unremitting  poverty  in  large  parts 
of  the  world  can  be  a  greater  threat  to  the 
security  of  the  rich  countries  than  military 
buildups.  Their  proposals  for  change  were 
put  forward,  in  vigorous  fashion.  In  a  pro- 
posed program  of  action  under  the  heading 
the  "New  International  Economic  Order."  It 
was  an  awesome  list  of  demands  that  called 
for  assurance  by  the  rich  countries  that  they 
would  cooperate  in  underwriting  the  econ- 
omic development  of  the  Third  World.  The 
advanced  countries,  especially  the  United 
States,  responded  less  enthusiastically,  and 
the  session,  which  turned  Into  a  long  angry 
confrontation,  was  generally  regarded  as  a 
failure. 

In  the  summer  of  1974  the  U.N.'s  Econom- 
ic and  Social  Council  recommended  that  an- 
other attempt  be  made.  In  1975.  to  dlscuai 
the  major  problems  of  development  and  to 
propose  measures  that  would  bring  about  t^)- 
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proprlate  changes  in  the  U.N.  system  itself 
and  In  the  overall  pattern  of  world  economic 
relationships.  In  spite  of  the  recent  bruising 
experience  the  two  sides  had  by  early  1975 
set  to  work  exploring  new  ways  of  present- 
ing their  respective  cases.  Having  been  asked 
by  the  advanced  countries  to  make  specific 
suggestions  instead  of  general  charges  and 
complaints,  the  Group  of  77  did  Just  that, 
preparing  a  document  in  which  they  pro- 
posed fairly  concrete  measures  in  six  areas 
of  interest  to  tbsm — trade,  monetary  reform 
and  foreign  assistance.  Industry,  science  and 
technology,  food  and  agrlctilture,  and  re- 
structuring of  the  United  Nations.  At  the 
same  time,  the  European  Common  Market 
and  the  United  States  undertook  six-month- 
long  reviews  of  their  pedicles  toward  develop- 
ing countries.  The  papers  of  the  Group  of 
77  and  the  Common  Market  were  widely  cir- 
culated and  discussed  in  the  months  before 
the  September  meetings. 

The  U.S.  position  was  not  set  forth  until 
the  opening  day  of  the  Special  Session,  and 
then  it  was  presented  in  a  speech  prepared 
by  Secretary  Kissinger  and  his  stsiff  and 
read  by  Ambassador  Moynihan;  this  was 
called  familiarly  the  "Klsslhan  speech."  Al- 
though Mr.  Kissinger  had  for  three  or  four 
months  been  dropping  hints  about  what  he 
was  going  to  say,  apparently  no  one  at  the 
United  Nations  was  prepared  fcH"  quite  so 
formidable  a  set  of  proptosals,  ranging  from 
new  financing  for  existing  international 
agencies  to  the  establishment  of  several  new 
ones  and  a  number  of  important  recom- 
mendations on  trade,  food,  and  commodity 
agreements. 

While  the  speech  was  received  with  en- 
thusiasm, the  U.N.  committee  that  had  been 
^established  to  do  the  actual  negotiating 
went  ahead  with  a  decision  to  make  the 
paper  of  the  Group  of  77  the  basis  for  dis- 
cussion. thxiB  in  effect  dismissing  the  Kis- 
singer proposals  as  a  working  dociunent.  The 
European  Common  Market  had  drafted  Its 
paper  so  that  It  followed  the  outline  of  that 
of  the  Group  of  77.  and  its  members,  as  well 
as  others,  urged  the  United  States  to  pro- 
duce a  paper  that  would  be  in  line  so  that 
all  of  them  could  be  discussed  together.  This 
the  U.S..  after  one  false  start,  eventually  did. 
submitting  a  document  modestly  entitled 
"Informal  Working  Paper  Submitted  by  the 
United  States  for  Negotiating  Purposes," 
whose  general  oiitllne  followed  that  of  the 
other  papers.  It  contained  none  of  the  ad- 
monitions or  demands  for  acceptance  of  re- 
sponsibility by  others  that  earlier  VS.  pro- 
posals had  had  and  that  had  touched  sensi- 
tive nerves  of  some  delegates.  It  put  forward 
Ideas  that  went  beyond  anything  an  Ameri- 
can delegation  had  ever  before  proposed,  and 
in  several  places  It  did  so  in  the  actual  lan- 
guage of  the  Group  of  77. 

The  new  U.S.  paper  bad  an  electrifying 
effect  on  the  other  delegations.  It  was  as 
though  a  door  one  expected  to  find  locked 
was.  In  fact,  wide  open,  and  the  room  It 
opened  Into,  while  unfamiliar,  appeared  to 
be  so  full  of  promise  that  It  woxild  be  un- 
reasonable not  to  explore  It.  The  morning 
after  the  U.S.  paper  was  presented  the  rather 
Irreverent  dally  newsletter  that  kept  every- 
one at  the  United  Nations  Informed  of  what 
was  going  on  had  a  headline — "U.S.  Won- 
ders What  It  Has  Run  Up  the  Flagpole — But 
World  Seems  Ready  to  Salute."  It  went  on 
to  say  that  the  U.S.  paper,  along  with  the 
other  two  papers,  "provides  the  basis  for 
the  conceptual  breakthrough  for  which  we 
have  all  been  waiting."  A  member  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  said  later  that  although  the 
paper  was  only  a  negotiating  document,  "its 
presentation  changed  the  course  of  the  nego- 
tUtlons." 

As  the  session  wore  on,  with  the  easier 
Issues  disposed  of,  the  positions  of  the  ne- 
gotiators hardened  on  the  more  Intractable 
problems.  Jan  Pronk  of  the  Netherlands, 
chairman  of  the  negotiating  committee,  who 


had  relentlessly  whipped  his  members  along, 
kept  them  at  work  through  exhausting  night 
sessions.  Near  the  end  he  broke  up  his  com- 
mittee Into  very  small  negotiating  teams, 
mostly  of  three  or  four  members.  At  one 
point,  when  the  talks  seemed  deadlocked, 
UjS.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Enders  ar- 
rived to  Join  In  the  negotiations,  and  the 
Common  Market's  foreign  ministers,  who 
were  meeting  m  Venice,  sent  a  cable  In- 
structing their  representatives  to  stay  flexi- 
ble and  keep  lines  of  communication  open. 
It  was  a  cUffhanglng  situation.  The  result 
was  a  resolution  entitled  "Development  and 
International  Economic  Cooperation"  that 
everyone  signed  and.  as  Kissinger  put  It.  one 
that  "the  United  States  Is  proud  to  support." 
(He  did  not  add  that  the  U.S.  was  attach- 
ing some  reservations  that  In  effect  denied 
a  U.S.  obligation  to  fulfill  certain  of  the  reso- 
lution's commitments.) 

What  was  agreed  upon?  Not  everything 
that  the  Third  World  wanted  by  any  means, 
but  I  think  far  more  than  anyone  expected. 
The  developing  countries  put  forward  three 
major  demands;  none  of  them  was  accepted 
■  outright.  The  first  demand  called  for  the  an- 
nual transfer  by  1978  of  0.7  per  cent  of  the 
rich  coimtrles'  gross  national  product  to  the 
poor  countries;  the  UJJ.'s  resolution  added 
two  years  to  the  time  by  which  the  goal  must 
be  met,  and  the  United  States  Indicated  that 
It  could  not  even  go  along  with  a  specific 
target.  The  goal  of  0.7  per  cent  had  been  em- 
bodied in  earlier  commitments  by  the  rich 
countries,  and  vrlth  only  a  few  exceptions 
not  only  had  they  faUed  to  meet  It,  but  In 
recent  years  they  had  failed  to  come  any- 
where near  It.  The  U.S.  level  at  the  time  of 
the  Seventh  Special  Session  was  less  than  0.3 
per  cent  of  Its  GNP.  the  country  Itself  was 
In  a  period  of  recession,  and  Congress  was 
skeptical  about  the  extent  to  which  the 
transfer  of  U.S.  funds  to  poor  countries 
served  either  their  Interest  or  that  of  the  U.S. 
The  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United  Nations 
may  perhaps  be  excused  for  regarding  a  firm 
commitment  of  assistance  at  a  level  two-and- 
a-half  times  what  the  country  was  managing 
to  deliver  as  something  that  could  not  in 
good  conscience  be  made. 

A  second  demand  called  for  an  automatic 
transfer  to  poor  countries  whenever  new  In- 
ternational funds,  the  Special  Drawing 
Rights,  are  created.  The  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  began  creating  the  SDRs  to  sup- 
plement other  means  of  payment  for  Inter- 
national transactions  six  years  ago.  But  be- 
cause the  total  of  9.3  billion  was  distributed 
to  IMP  members  In  proportion  to  their 
quotas  In  the  Pimd.  only  2.1  bUUon,  less  than 
25  per  cent,  went  to  the  developing  coun- 
tries. The  rich  countries  believed  strongly 
that  a  relationship  should  be  maintained  be- 
tween the  creation  and  distribution  of  new 
resources  and  the  financial  contribution  of 
members.  The  U.N.  resolution  sidestepped  the 
issue  by  recommending  that  this  link  be- 
tween the  creation  of  funds  and  their  de- 
livery to  poor  countries  be  studied  by  the 
Fund,  while  the  United  States  flatly  said  In 
Its  reservation  that  It  did  not  support  such 
a  link. 

The  third  demand,  opposed  by  almost  all 
advanced  countries,  was  for  Indexation.  Since 
this  Is  an  expression  that  will  In  time,  I  am 
sure,  become  a  household  word,  it  might  be 
useful  to  define.  As  the  term  Is  used  today, 
It  Is  an  agreed-upon  relationship  between 
prices  that  the  Third  World  countries  re- 
ceive for  their  exports  and  the  prices  they 
pay  for  their  Imports  from  the  advanced 
countries.  Thus  the  prices  of  their  exports 
would  not  be  determined  by  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing them  or  the  demand  of  consiuners, 
but  by  the  prices  of  imrelated  products.  In 
this  way,  for  example,  the  same  number  of 
shiploads  of  bananas  would  always  buy  the 
same  number  of  tractors,  and  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  banana  grower  would  remain 
stable.  As  it  happens,  over  90  per  cent  of  the 


bananas  that  enter  world  trade  are  grown  In 
the  developing  covmtries,  and  any  price  fixing 
arrangement  would  have  potential  benefits 
almost  exclusively  for  them,  as  It  would  for 
a  number  of  producers  of  other  commodities, 
such  as  coffee,  cocoa,  tea,  tin,  rubber,  and 
cane  sugar,  for  which  developing  countries 
represent  more  than  70  per  cent  or  more  of 
world  trade. 

Most  Western  economists  lot*  with  dis- 
taste on  this  proposal  to  link  the  prices  of 
mineral  and  agricultural  products  to  the 
prices  of  manufactured  goods.  The  concept, 
however.  Is  certainly  not  new  in  the  Western 
world.  For  decades  the  United  States  prac- 
ticed a  form  of  Indexation  when  It  pegged 
prices  of  certain  farm  products  to  a  standard 
set  In  a  base  year.  Wage  contracts  tied  to 
ooet-of-llvlng  changes  are  also  a  form  of  In- 
dexation. But  the  UjS.  has  never  ventured 
to  consider  the  extension  of  this  concept  to 
a  relationship  between  the  prices  of  U.S. 
products  and  those  of  foreign  markets,  and 
good  reasons  have  been  offered  for  thinking 
that  the  Idea  Is  not  practicable.  A  few  of  the 
more  compelling  reasons  for  a  wary  approach 
to  the  International  Indexation  of  prices  are: 

1.  For  many  commodities,  advanced  coun- 
tries like  Canada,  Australia,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  supply  a  greater  proportion  of  world 
exports  than  the  poor  coiuitrles  and  would 
share  In  the  benefits  of  the  scheme. 

2.  For  some  conunodltles.  the  setting  of 
artificial  prices  leads  to  Investment  In  the 
production  of  substitutes,  for  example,  syn- 
thetic textiles  and  rubber,  and  In  the  long 
run  reduces  or  even  eliminates  the  consum- 
er's demand  for  natiu^l  products. 

3.  The  Improved  bargaining  power  of  the 
developing  countries  that  are  able  to  take 
advantage  of  an  indexation  scheme  Is  likely 
to  harm  the  majority  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries that  do  not  have  such  power  far  more 
than  they  would  the  rich  countries. 

Nevertheless,  the  matter  of  iiniring  one  set 
of  prices  to  another  set  has  not  received  seri- 
ous consideration  In  the  light  of  new  eco- 
nomic relationships  and  changing  priorities 
and  goals  that  have  been  taking  shape  In 
both  the  developed  and  the  developing 
worlds,  and  at  the  Special  Session  the  stiff 
opposition  of  the  West  broke  down  to  the 
extent  that  many  advanced  country  delegates 
talked  about  stable  prices  and  remunerative 
prices,  and  even  the  UJS.  working  paper  re- 
ferred to  the  need  "to  Insulate  the  develop- 
ing countries  from  the  adverse  effects  of  In- 
flation," a  phrase  some  delegates  proceeded 
to  Interpret  (Incorrectly)  as  a  roundabout 
way  of  endorsing  the  Indexation  proposal. 
The  UJI.'s  final  resolution  compromised  by 
recommending  only  that  Indexation  schemes 
be  studied  and  reported  on  at  a  later  meet- 
ing. This  outcome  should  not  be  regarded  as 
a  defeat  for  one  side  or  the  other.  A  number 
of  representatives  from  the  Communist  coun- 
tries and  the  Third  World  had  reconunended 
that  further  study  of  this  extremely  compli- 
cated device  would  be  useful  before  It  was 
accepted. 

It  is  probably  fair  to  say  that  the  Com- 
munist countries  were  outmaneuvered  In  a 
debate  In  which  pragmatism  won  out  over 
rhetoric.  In  earlier  discussions  of  a  New  In- 
ternational Economic  Order  the  Third  World 
had  made  much  of  the  proposition  that  they 
had  suffered  and  continued  to  suffer  from  the 
colonialist  and  neocolonlallst  exploitation  by 
the  rich  cotmtrles.  At  the  Seventh  Special 
Session  the  developing  countries  for  the 
most  part  looked  forward,  not  backward,  and 
stressed  the  policies  that  would  be  needed 
to  help  them  In  the  future  rather  than  Uiose 
they  Iselleved  had  contributed  to  their  past 
dlfllcultles.  The  European  Communist  coun- 
tries carefully  dissociated  themselves  from 
the  advanced,  market-economy  countries. 
Maintaining  that  the  Imperialist  behavior  of 
the  latter  Justified  demands  for  compensa- 
tion by  the  Third  World,  they  stressed  that 
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they  themselves  had  no  such  obligation,  and 
even  suggested  that  the  proposals  for  pref- 
erential treatment  for  poor  countries  might 
better  be  given  by  the  rich  Western  coun- 
tries than  by  the  Eastern  Communist  ones. 
They  tended  to  put  great  emphasis  on  the 
close  connection  between  peace  and  security 
on  the  one  hand  and  development  problems 
on  the  other  and  to  ascribe  a  causal  effect  to 
the  benefits  of  disarmament  on  economic 
development.  To  some  Third  World  coun- 
tries In  search  of  practical  answers  to  Im- 
mediate problems  the  call  for  disarmament 
first  and  economic  solutions  second  had  a 
sophistical  ring  to  It  that  they  did  not  find 
persuasive. 

On  the  other  Third  World  demands  the 
advanced  countries  were  more  forthcoming. 
In  provisions  designed  to  encourage  the  ex- 
pansion and  diversity  of  exports  of  the  devel- 
oping countries,  trade  was  acknowledged  to 
be  the  propelling  force  behind  economic  de- 
velopment. The  emphasis  here  was  on  proc- 
essing domestic  raw  materials  Into  semi- 
manufactured and  finished  products.  The 
advanced  countries  agreed  to  remove  bar- 
riers to  Imports  from  the  developing  coun- 
tries and  to  extend  the  period  of  preferential 
treatment  most  of  them  give  to  products  of 
Third  World  countries  over  similar  products 
from  developed  countries.  In  order  to  smooth 
out  fluctuations  In  trade  the  developed  co\in- 
trles  agreed  to  consider  arrangements  for 
accumulating  stocks  of  commodities,  long- 
term  purchase  contracts,  and  compensation 
to  developing  countries  when  their  export 
earnings  fall  sharply.  Under  the  beading 
'transfer  of  real  resources"  the  advanced 
countries  accepted  the  Idea  of  providing  as- 
sistance on  easier  terms  and,  for  the  most 
part,  free  of  requirements  concerning  how 
and  where  the  funds  should  be  spent.  They 
agreed  that  the  resources  of  the  World  Bank, 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  and  the 
United  Nations  should  be  Increased  and  that 
ways  of  easing  the  debt  burden  of  the  devel- 
oping countries  should  be  considered  at  the 
fourth  session  of  UNCTAO  In  the  spring  of 
1976. 

The  need  for  greater  access  to,  and  devel- 
ment  of,  technology  was  a  thread  that  ran 
through  the  discussions  of  the  entire  session, 
and  some  delegates  thought  that  the  real  dis- 
tinction between  countries  la  not  between 
rich  and  poor  or  raw  materials  producers  and 
industrial  goods  producers,  but  rather  be- 
tween technology-creating  and  nontech- 
nology-creatlng  countries.  Significant  provi- 
sions were  adopted  without  reservation  for 
an  Increased  flow  of  technology  to  develop- 
ing countries,  greater  attention  In  the  ad- 
vanced countries  to  the  development  of  tech- 
nology especially  suited  to  the  Third  World's 
needs,  and  support  for  the  establishment 
In  the  Third  World  of  national  scientific  pro- 
grams that  would  look  toward  the  goal  of 
creating  their  own  technology.  A  recom- 
mendation for  an  International  code  of  con- 
duct governing  the  transfer  of  technology 
was  amplified  In  a  subsequent  U.S.  statement 
to  purpose  that  International  guidelines  for 
the  transfer  be  of  a  voluntary  nature,  an 
amendment  that  had  not  been  In  the  minds 
of  the  Third  World  deleigates. 

In  a  section  on  Industrialization  the  U.N. 
resolution  proposed  that  developed  countries 
should  adopt  policies  under  which  their  less 
competitive  Industries  would  be  encouraged 
to  move  to  developing  countries  at  that  more 
efficient  use  could  be  made  of  human  and 
other  resources  in  the  developed  countries. 
The  U.S.  statement  of  reservations  added  a 
qualifying  phrase  to  the  effect  that  policies 
regarding  industrial  "redeployment"  must 
take  account  of  national  objectives  in  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  security  areas  and  that 
such  policies  are  a  matter  more  appropriately 
of  evolution  within  a  national  economy  than 
of  International  policy.  The  resolution's 
recommendation  that  UNIDO  become  the 
forum  for  industrial  negotiation  was  rejected 


by  the  United  States,  which  has  always 
been  lukewarm  In  Its  approach  to  this 
agency. 

A  section  dealing  with  food  aid  and  sup- 
port for  the  development  of  agricultural 
production  was  sup{K>rted  by  the  United 
States,  although  a  reservation  was  attached 
to  a  phrase  regarding  increased  access  to 
developed  country  markets,  which  the  U.S. 
delegate  pointed  out  was  contrary  to  present 
U.S.  policy.  Two  final  sections  dealt  with 
cooperation  among  developing  countries  and 
restructuring  of  the  U.N.  system.  The  former 
gave  fresh  Impetus  to  attempts  already  un- 
der way  to  Increase  policies  of  self-reliance 
and  mutual  cooperation  among  Third  World 
countries.  The  latter  section  grew  out  of 
earlier  studies  that  recommended  that  the 
economic  and  social  sectors  of  the  United 
Nations  be  reorganized  so  that  they  could 
more  effectively  carry  out  the  new  programs 
aimed  at  achieving  greater  global  equity. 

On  the  crucial  question  of  a  greater  role 
in  decision-making  for  the  Third  World  the 
final  resolution  offered  a  modest  and  rela- 
tively Innocuous  recommendation  that  the . 
participation  by  developing  countries  In  the 
process  whereby  financial  and  development 
decisions  are  made  should  be  "adequately 
increased."  But  the  United  States  Insisted 
m  its  reservation  that  due  account  be  taken 
of  relative  economic  positions  and  contribu- 
tions, the  very  standard  the  poor  countries 
were  trying  to  escape. 

The  U.S.  reservations  add  up  to  a  poten- 
tially severe  constraint  on  the  carrying  out 
of  the  resolution  provisions.  Although 
eighteen  senators  and  representatives  partic- 
ipated In  the  Special  Session  and  supported 
the  final  resolution,  there  had  been  clear 
signals  from  Washington  that  not  all  the 
agencies  there  were  as  willing  as  the  U.S. 
delegation  In  New  York  to  attempt  a  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Third  World's  views.  As  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  put  It,  the 
U.S.  position  was  a  domestic  compromise  and 
the  final  resolution  was  an  International 
compromise. 

Some  critics  think  that  the  U.S.  reserva- 
tions are  so  constricting  that  there  Is  nothing 
left  In  the  U.S.  position  except  commitments 
that  cost  us  very  little  and  barely  touch  the 
main  problems.  I  disagree  with  this  view. 
The  Third  World's  demands  are  so  sweep- 
ing, so  truly  revolutionary  that — whether  or 
not  they  are  Justified — no  one,  not  even  their 
sponsors.  I  suspect,  could  realistically  expect 
them  to  be  fully  agreed  to  In  the  space  of 
a  two-week  meeting.  Qlven  the  fact  that 
the  advanced  countries  are  still  working  their 
way  out  of  a  recession  that  leaves  them  feel- 
ing strapped  financially,  that  the  U.S. 
Administration  Is  preparing  for  an  election 
year  In  which  It  Is  poor  politics  to  endorse 
proposals  for  the  transfer  of  Inefficient 
domestic  Industries  to  other  countries,  and, 
perhaps  most  Important,  that  further  study 
In  the  new  atmosphere  of  conciliation  rather 
than  Immediate  Implementation  may 
actually  be  beneficial  for  some  of  the  pro- 
posals, it  is  hard  not  to  agree  with  one  Third 
World  delegate  who  said  that  be  was  glad  to 
measure  progress  by  how  far  the  two  sides 
had  advanced,  not  by  bow  much  they  fell 
short  of  the  goal. 

The  provisions  for  promotion  of  develop- 
ing-country  trade  are  In  themselves  a  signifi- 
cant advance  In  International  pmllcy-maklng. 
When  one  adds  support  for  countries  whose 
earnings  decline,  easier  terms  for  aid.  re- 
alBrmatlon  of  initiatives  In  agriculture  that 
grew  out  of  the  World  Food  Conference  a  year 
earlier,  a  new  approach  to  the  supplying  of 
technology,  and  special  measures  of  assist- 
ance for  the  poorest  countries,  the  total  be- 
comes a  creditable  package.  Among  the  reso- 
lution's recommendations  are  many  of  Mr. 
Kissinger's  major  proposals.  Furthermore,  as 
the  congressional  delegation  noted  In  Its  re- 
port on  the  session,  the  American  reserva- 
tions were  made  so  that  the  world  would 


have  an  accurate  picture  of  the  current  U.S. 
position,  but  they  are  not  Irrevocable,  and 
even  on  Indexation,  a  subject  on  which  the 
U.S.  has  the  strongest  doubts.  It  has  agreed 
to  study  the  proposal  In  the  hope  of  finding 
a  solution  to  the  problem  of  assuring  some 
measure  of  stability  of  Income,  a  problem 
that  both  sides  recognize  must  be  solved. 

What  Is  the  explanation  for  the  Improved 
relationships  of  the  Seventh  Special  Session? 
It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  whole  tone 
of  the  session  was  radically  different  from 
that  of  other  recent  International  economic 
meetings.  At  the  preceding  Special  Session 
each  side  adopted  a  take-lt-or-leave-lt  atti- 
tude, but  at  the  Seventh  Session  the  Third 
World  countries  clearly  came  prepared  to  ne- 
gotiate realistically.  Instead  of  the  more  rad- 
ical spokesmen  who  presented  their  case  at 
the  earlier  session,  they  chose  a  moderate 
representative  whose  emphasis  was  on  feasi- 
ble goals,  not  differences  In  Ideologies.  In 
turn,  the  advanced  countries  were  ready  to 
examine  the  Third  World  proposals  carefully. 
Most  Important,  the  United  States  came  pre- 
pared to  respond  positively,  "rather  than  con- 
ducting a  kind  of  political  trench  warfare 
against  the  vast  majority  of  U.N.  members." 
as  a  New  York  Times  editorial  described  the 
earlier  U.S.  attitude.  In  fact,  at  this  session 
the  United  States  assumed  the  role  of  a 
leader. 

There  are  many  reasons  given  for  the 
change  In  approach  by  both  sides.  Even  the 
maligned  Sixth  Special  Session  should  be 
given  some  credit.  It  was  then  that  the  world 
organization  formally  took  note  of  the  fact 
that  the  situation  of  many  of  the  poor  coun- 
nes  was  getting  dramatically  worse,  and  the 
resolutions  of  that  session  provided  the 
framework  for  the  consultations  and  draft 
proposals  that  were  developed  in  the  next 
fifteen  months.  By  the  opening  day  of  the 
Seventh  Session,  although  there  was  certain- 
ly no  consensus  on  the  extent  and  timing  of 
the  changes  that  were  needed.  Ideas  about  re- 
structuring the  world  economy,  reform  of 
world  trade  patterns,  and  redistribution  of 
world  Income  had  become  fairly  common- 
place. 

Most  observers  see  a  number  of  factors  In- 
fiuenclng  the  thinking  of  both  rich-  and 
poor-country  representatives.  The  failure  of 
the  delegates  to  the  Sixth  Session  to  come  to 
any  agreement  and  the  more  recent  failure 
of  the  energy  talks  in  Parts  In  April,  1975. 
created  anxieties  on  both  sides  about  the 
long-term  effects  of  this  sort  of  bitter  quar- 
reling. The  realization  by  the  Third  World, 
however  reluctantly  acknowledged,  that  It 
needs  the  technical  and  financial  help  of  the 
advanced  world  and,  equally,  the  recognition 
by  the  advanced  world  that  Its  security  and 
economic  well-being  are  linked  to  stability  In 
the  Third  World  and  to  assured  access  to  its 
raw  materials,  particularly  In  the  light  of 
the  successful  strategy  of  the  oil  producers- 
all  of  these  contributed  to  the  new  sense  of 
purpose. 

However,  there  may  have  been  another  fac- 
tor at  work  so  far  as  the  United  States  Is 
concerned,  and  In  tracing  its  manifestations 
I  have  made  notes  under  the  heading  "the 
education  of  Henry  Kissinger."  It  is  hardly 
debatable  that  no  major  shift  In  U.S.  foreign 
policy  could  have  occurred  In  the  last  few 
years  that  had  not  been  initiated  by  Kis- 
singer, and  It  Is  Instructive  to  see  bow  some 
aspects  of  International  relations  he  has 
succeeded  In  neglecting  until  recently  have 
emerged  and  blossomed  forth  In  his  public 
statements  In  the  last  year.  In  a  speech  In 
Los  Angeles  In  January,  1976,  he  agreed  with 
what  many  people  had  been  saying  for  a  long 
time:  "Progress  In  dealing  with  our  tradi- 
tional agenda  Is  no  longer  enough."  Economic 
problems  "now  rank  with  the  questions  of 
military  security.  Ideology,  and  territorial 
rivalry  which  have  traditionally  made  up  the 
diplomatic  agenda."  In  May  he  said  that  tiie 
United  States  understands  the  Interest  of 
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the  poor  countries  in  obtaining  equitable 
prices  for  their  products.  In  July,  after  scold- 
ing them  for  making  unrealistic  demands,  he 
went  on  to  say  that  "the  Industrial  world 
must  adi^jt  its  own  attitudes  to  the  new 
reality  of  scoree  of  new  nations."  In  August 
he  characterized  the  forthcoming  UJT.  ses- 
sion as  "a  fateful  occasion  because  it  can 
determine  the  nature  of  the  relationship"  be- 
tween rich  and  poor.  In  his  speech  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  session,  as  read  by  Daniel 
Moynlhan,  he  said  to  the  Third  World  dele- 
gates: "We  have  heard  yovir  voices.  We  em- 
brace your  hopes.  We  will  Join  your  efforts." 
After  the  session,  speaking  before  the  regu- 
lar General  Assembly  meeting,  he  said  that 
"the  Special  Session  forged  a  sense  of  com- 
mon purpose  based  on  the  equality  and  co- 
operation of  states.  Now  we  must  dedicate 
ourselves  to  implement  this  consensus."  He 
went  on  to  note  that  in  the  past  two  years 
we  have  seen  "to  what  extent  economic  rela- 
tions are  an  essential  foundation  of  the  in- 
ternational order.  The  conduct  of  our  eco- 
nomic affairs  wlU  therefore  determine  to  an 
extrEiordlnary  degree  whether  our  political 
relations  will  be  based  on  cooperation  or 
confiict." 

Is  Secretary  Kissinger  engaging  In  flights  of 
rhetoric,  or  doee  he  really  mean  what  be  is 
saying?  I  think  that  he  is  at  least  on  the  way 
to  meaning  it,  and  I  suggest  that  Arab  boy- 
cotts and  angry  confrontations  with  poor 
countries  have  had  very  little  to  do  with 
whatever  change  has  occurred  in  his  think- 
ing. Rather  I  believe  he  has  been  profoundly 
influenced  by  changing  views  In  the  advanced 
countries  themselves,  views  that  more  and 
more  have  been  crovTdlng  in  on  him.  The  peo- 
ple expressing  the  new  ideas  are  his  peers,  not 
troublesome  outsiders  whose  h(q>es  for  the 
future  don't  fit  very  neatly  into  his  scheme 
of  things.  Quite  naturally,  he  has  no  desire 
to  seem  to  be  bringing  up  the  rear,  and  the 
intellectual  respectability  of  these  people  and 
the  momentum  many  of  their  ideas  are  devel- 
oping make  some  sort  of  acknowledgment 
and  even  some  accommodation  to  them  al- 
most obligatory. 

As  recently  as  last  May  Kissinger  said  in 
a  Kansas  City  speech  that  while  the  United 
States  Is  prepared  to  study  the  views  of  the 
poor  countries,  "It  Is  convinced  that  the  pres- 
ent economic  system  has  generally  served 
the  world  well."  However,  many  of  the  new 
proposals  of  groups  In  the  advanced  coun- 
tries are  based  on  the  belief  that  the  present 
system  is  not  working  well,  and  some  even 
go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  it  is  breaking 
down. 

Social  Justice,  global  fairness,  interde- 
pendence are  the  new  watchwords.  The  sense 
of  alienation,  dissatisfaction  with  the  work 
environment  and  with  traditional  institu- 
tions, the  disintegration  of  social  bonds,  the 
questioning  of  values  that  are  present  In  all 
the  advanced  countries  have  led  to  proposals 
for  new  relationships  and  commitments 
among  groups  at  home,  and  from  this  it  is 
no  great  leap  to  the  suggestion  that  rela- 
tionships with  people  in  other  countries  may 
also  need  reexamination.  Just  as  within 
their  own  societies  the  advanced  countries 
have  come  to  realize  that  their  domestic  sys- 
tems must  be  changed  to  permit  more  rapid 
progress  toward  equity  for  different  sectors, 
so  have  many  concerned  groups  in  the  ad- 
vanced countries  begun  to  think  that  the 
international  system  must  be  changed  to  as- 
sure a  more  equitable  sharing  among  na- 
tions, not  as  a  matter  of  charity  but  as  an 
obligation  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
what  these  groups  think  is  more  than  their 
fair  share.  Miriam  Camp  speaks  of  wide 
agreement  that  there  must  be  some  narrow- 
ing of  "disparities  in  wealth  as  between 
countries."  A  report  by  the  Dag  Hammar- 
skj6ld  Institute  says  that  rich  countries 
have  a  duty  to  end  global  poverty.  A  group 
called  the  World  Order  Models  Project  con- 
cludes that  everyone  in  the  world  has  a 


right  to  enough  to  eat.  The  Aspen  Institute 
foresees  a  new  world  order  in  the  making. 
In  which  everyone,  simply  by  virtue  of  being 
alive.  Is  entitled  to  have  basic  needs  met, 
the  cost  to  be  "the  Joint  responsibility  of 
each  nation  concerned  and  of  the  community 
of  nations."  Even  at  the  Harvard  Business 
School  traditional  concepts  of  the  sanctity 
of  contracts,  property  rights,  and  freedom 
of  markets  are  being  questioned. 

Some  of  the  more  farslghted  spokesmen 
for  the  Third  World  say  that  they  don't 
want  to  emulate  the  advanced  countries,  that 
they  are  not  interested  In  aiming  for  some- 
thing that  someone  else  has  found  wanting 
and  is  trying  to  change.  But  they  do  feel  that 
any  change  must  bring  a  better  deal  for 
them  and  that  a  start  toward  the  redistri- 
bution of  the  world's  wealth  is  not  too 
much  to  ask.  Since  the  idea  of  redistribution 
of  wealth  seems  to  msmy  people  to  mean 
that  for  someone  to  have  more  than  he  had 
before  someone  else  must  have  less,  it  may  be 
worth  describing  a  mathematical  exercise 
undertaken  by  a  distinguished  team  of  econ- 
omists at  Brandels  and  Harvard.  They  have 
calculated  that.  If  the  prices  of  agricultural 
products  were  to  be  raised  by  60  per  cent 
over  1970  levels  and  those  of  some  minerals 
by  100  per  cent  (and  a  large  part  of  this 
Increase  has  already  taken  place),  the  pres- 
ent gap  between  rich  and  poor  could  be 
reduced  by  a  ratio  of  6  to  1  by  the  year  2000 
from  the  present  ratio  of  12  to  1,  still  a  Iso^e 
dificrepancy,  but  not  an  intolerable  one. 
The  average  North  American  would  still 
enjoy  a  doubling  of  Income  by  the  year  2000; 
true,  it  would  be  (1,500  less  than  if  no 
redistribution  had  taken  place,  but  would 
still  be  worth  twice  as  much  as  it  was  thirty 
years  before  (all  this  after  allowing  for 
Inflation) . 

At  the  Seventh  Special  Session  there  were 
about  110  speeches  In  two  weeks,  and  support 
for  "a  better  balanced  and  fairer  interna- 
tional economic  order,"  in  the  words  of  Mari- 
ano Rumor  of  Italy,  was  expressed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  rich  countries  as  well  as  all  of 
the  Third  World.  Nothing  actually  happened 
overnight,  so  perhaps  it  is  not  fair  to  char- 
acterize the  UJf.  session  as  a  turning  point, 
with  its  connotation  of  abrupt  reversal  of 
direction.  But  the  change  that  had  been 
slowly  taking  place  in  men's  minds — perhaps 
all  the  more  desirable  for  not  being  sudden — 
was  revealed  In  a  clear  and  striking  way  at 
the  session.  What  was  achieved  has  been 
called  an  economic  pact  of  peace  between  the 
rich  and  poor,  an  agreement  to  approach  the 
long-range  problems  of  economic  develop- 
ment from  a  common  point  of  departure.  One 
can't  expect  that  the  delegates  would  go 
home  and  Immediately  implement  all  the 
parts  of  the  resolution  they  signed,  but  as 
the  UJ3.  delegate  said,  "We  have  started  a 
process;  we  have  an  agenda." 

There  are,  as  I  write,  a  number  of  oppor- 
t\inltles  coming  up  that  get  the  process  go- 
ing. Twenty-seven  countries  are  scheduled  to 
meet  in  Paris  In  December,  1975,  to  discuss 
raw  materials,  energy,  and  how  to  promote 
and  pay  for  the  development  of  poor  coun- 
tries. Nineteen  of  the  delegates  will  be  from 
the  Third  World  and  eight  from  the  Western 
coimtrtes;  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  have 
not  been  invited.  This  wUl  be  the  flrst  chance 
to  prove  that  the  good  feeling  of  the  recent 
UJf.  session  can  be  carried  over.  A  second 
chance  will  come  in  May,  1976,  when  the 
members  of  UNCTAD  meet  in  Nairobi. 

The  spirit  of  conciliation  that  so  heart- 
ened the  delegates  and  observers  of  the  Sev- 
enth Special  Session  has  already  been  im- 
paired by  the  acrimonious  UJf.  debate  on  a 
resolution  characterizing  Zionism  as  racism 
and  racial  discrimination.  In  spite  of  the 
favorable  report  to  Congress  of  its  members 
who  attended  the  session,  the  bad  feeling 
created  by  the  vote  on  Zionism  may  severely 
limit  the  effectiveness  of  those  in  Congress 
who  hope  to  push  ahectd  with  those  parts  of 


the  September  resolution  that  require  leg- 
islation. The  major  problem  at  present  is  not 
the  restraint  on  action  Imposed  by  the  U.S. 
reservation,  but  rather  a  possible  reduction 
In  the  strength  of  the  XJJS.  commitment  to 
those  proposals  that  it  viewed  positively.  Po- 
litical disputes  In  the  United  Nations  can 
harden  congressional  attitudes  on  economic 
Issues,  particularly  when  the  latter  caU  for 
the  kind  of  long-range  planning  and  far- 
sighted  statesmanship  that  is  usually  made 
palatable  by  describing  it  as  enlightened  self- 
interest. 

One  cannot  know  how  much  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Seventh  Session  will  survive.  However, 
one  can  be  hopeful,  without  being  mind- 
lessly optimistic,  that  in  spite  of  the  slip- 
pages that  are  to  be  expected  In  any  series 
of  negotiations,  progress  must  be  measured 
on  the  basis  of  long-term  movement,  and  It 
seems  unlikely  that  the  United  States  will 
find  Itself  back  in  the  position  it  was  In  be- 
fore the  session.  The  phrase  "a  new  interna- 
tional economic  order"  has  become  part  of 
the  language.  Almost  without  thinking  peo- 
ple find  they  have  ^pped  it  into  their  con- 
versation, and  while  it  doesnt  mean  the 
same  thing  to  everyone,  it  Is  probably  safe 
to  assume  that  to  everyone  it  Is  coming  to 
mean  not  Just  a  patched-up  old  ss^tem,  but 
substantial  change  made  In  unaccustomed 
ways. 


REV.  JESSE  JACKSON 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  It  was 
nearly  a  decade  ago  In  Chicago  when  I 
first  met  the  Reverend  Jesse  Jackson, 
who  was  at  that  time  director  of  Opera- 
tion Breadbasket,  an  arm  of  the  South- 
em  Christian  Leadership  Conference. 
Operation  Breadbasket  had  two  primary 
functions — to  Instill  In  the  people  of  Chi- 
cago an  awareness  of  the  meaning  and 
potential  of  the  civil  rights  movement 
of  the  1960's,  and  to  serve  as  a  food  col- 
lection agency  for  Chicago's  poor. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  Reverend 
Jackson  began  to  formulate  and  to 
espouse  so  forcefully  and  eloquently  his 
ideas  about  the  needs  and  obligations  of 
society  in  the  1960's  and  beyond.  Even 
then,  Jesse  Jackson,  in  the  midst  of  the 
turmoil  of  the  times,  had  an  abiding  faith 
in  the  old  values  which  helped  to  make 
this  country  great — self -discipline,  hard 
work,  and  self-respect. 

In  1971,  Reverend  Jackson  left  Opera- 
tion Breadbasket  to  become  the  director 
of  Operation  PUSH— People  United  1^ 
Save  Humanity.  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  several  meetings  of  Op- 
eration PUSH  and  have  witnessed  first- 
hand the  enormous  Impact  Jesse  Jackson 
has  on  all  those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  hear  him  speak. 

Reverend  Jackson  was  here  In  Wash- 
ington recently  to  lead  a  revival  at  the 
19th  Street  Baptist  Church  and  to  help 
establish  a  Washington  branch  of  Opera- 
tion PUSH.  As  a  result  of  this  visit,  Wil- 
liam Raspberry  has  written  two  excellent 
columns  on  Reverend  Jackson,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Jan.  30. 1976] 

Jkssb  Jackson:  Making  Johnnt  Learn 
(By  William  Raspberry) 

It  took  a  little  while  to  see  where  tbs 
Bev.  Jesse  Jackson  was  headed. 
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"This  might  break  a  favorite  habit  of 
yours,"  he  told  the  Tuesday  morning  as- 
sembly at  Dunbar  High  School  Just  as  he 
started  his  honors  day  talk,  "but  since  the 
place  has  a  roof  on  It.  and  since  It's  warm 
m  here — why  dont  you  young  men  Just  take 
your  hats  off." 

There  was  some  giggling,  some  applause 
(particularly  from  the  teachers  and  parents 
who  were  there)  and  some  embarrassment. 
But  every  last  hat  came  off,  and  the  director 
of  Operation  PUSH,  the  former  lieutenant  of 
Martin  Luther  King,  the  Chicago-based 
"Country  Preacher,"  was  In  control. 

The  control  was  absolutely  vital  to  his 
secondary  mission  here — getting  young  black 
people  to  develop  the  self-respect  and  disci- 
pline he  believes  is  necessary  for  their  aca- 
demic success.  (His  primary  mission  Is  the 
running  of  a  revival  at  the  19th  Street  Baptist 
Church  and  helping  to  launch  a  Washington 
aflUiate  of  People  United  to  Save  Humanity — 
PUSH.) 

This  fiery  phrasemaker,  ostensibly  radical 
and  revolutionary  is  revealing  himself  as  a 
thoroughgoing  conservative  with  an  abid- 
ing— and  infectious — faith  in  the  old  values. 
He  also  Is  showing  that  he  understands  the 
value  of  symbols,  of  which  doffing  hats  is  one. 

Mr.  Jackson  has  spent  this  week  visiting 
high  schools  around  the  city,  talking  to  stu- 
dents not  about  revolution  but  about  their 
responsibilities   as   civilized   human    beings. 

In  a  between-sesslons  interview  aX,  his  hotel 
room,  he  likened  himself — not  quite  so  Im- 
modestly as  it  sounds — to  a  Moses  Just  ar- 
rived in  Canaan. 

"You  know,  when  the  Israelites  got  close 
to  Canaan  and  the  physical  struggle  was 
over,  they  turned  to  worshipping  the  Golden 
Calf,  fighting  among  themselves  and  gen- 
erally lost  the  sense  of  what  they  were  about. 
Moses  had  to  risk  his  popularity  by  going  to 
the  mountain  top,  not  for  a  bigger  budget 
but  for  Ten  Commandments  of  ethics  by 
which  civilized  people  live.  It  was  a  prophetic 
thing  he  did. 

"Well,  that's  where  we  are  now  in  the 
struggle.  You  can  talk  black  and  be  popular, 
you  can  argue  for  a  bigger  budget  and  more 
concessions  and  be  politic,  or  you  can  be  pro- 
phetic and  say  what  needs  to  be  said." 

And  what  needs  to  be  said  he  summarizes 
In  the  formula  he  repeats  at  every  oppor- 
tunity; "Nobody  will  save  us  from  us — but 
us." 

He  won't  call  them  Commandments,  but 
Mr.  Jackson  has  been  espousing  ten  points 
which  he  believes  will  lead  to  the  restora- 
tion of  discipline  and  academic  excellence  In 
the  public  schools,  here  and  in  urban  centers 
across  the  land. 

I  won't  list  them  here,  but  their  essence 
is  self-respect   and   self-control. 

He  expressed  shock,  for  instance,  at  the 
presence  of  uniformed  police  officers  in 
some  of  the  schools  and  told  the  student 
athletes  (his  emphasis  Is  always  on  the  boys) 
that  they  should  assume  It  as  their  Job  to 
become  "peace  brothers"  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  discipline  In  their  schools. 

He  repeats  many  of  his  points  during  his 
revival  sessions  beca\ise  he  believes  that 
churchgoing  parents  may  be  important  as 
"the  institutional  group  capable  of  sustain- 
ing something  past  the  moment." 

One  of  his  notions  is  that,  for  at  least  a 
year,  report  cards  should  not  be  sent  home 
with  the  students  but  that  parents  sho\ild 
be  required  to  come  to  school  to  pick  them 
up  and  to  discuss  their  children's  educa- 
tional progress.  "If  the  parents  don't  show 
up  we  ought  to  send  a  citizen's  equivalent  of 
the  truant  officer  to  go  looking  for  them." 

This  civil  rights  radical  is  conservative 
enough  to  believe  that  one  soiurce  of  the 
discipline  problem  in  the  schools  is  that  the 
schools  are  too  Informal.  As  a  remedy,  he 
would  Institute  regular  fall  and  winter  con- 
vocations at  every  high  school  (shirts  and 
ties  for  students,  full  academic  regalia  for 
teachers) . 


Principals  could  take  advantage  of  the  con- 
vocations and  their  state-of-the-achool  mes- 
sages to  extract  pledges  that  "If  I  take  your 
children's  hats  or  dice  or  cards,  or  If  I  take 
their  radios  and  sell  them  and  put  the  money 
In  the  senior  class  treasury,  I  won't  have  to 
fight  you  In  court." 

He  would  have  the  mayor  and  city  council 
proclaim  weekdays  between  7  and  9  p.m.  as 
a  "cltywlde  study  hour"  as  a  means  of  help- 
ing parents  to  tear  their  children  away  from 
their  TV  sets.  "And  somewhere  around  10:30 
ought  to  be  bedtime,"  he  declares. 

"If  Johnny  can't  learn  because  he  Is  h\ui- 
gry,  that's  the  fault  of  poverty.  But  If 
Johnny  can't  pay  attention  because  he's 
sleepy,  that's  the  fault  of  parents." 

He  woiild  enlist  fathers  for  regular  school 
patrol  and  demand  that  radio  disk  Jockeys 
"assume  another  level  of  responsibility  since 
they  program  more  of  our  children's  minds 
than  their  parents  and  teachers." 

And  he  would  have  everybody  abandon  the 
rhetoric  that  leads  black  youths  to  see  them- 
selves as  society's  victims  rather  than  as 
human  beings  with  the  capability  of  control- 
ling their  own  destinies. 

"What  urban  education  needs  is  not  more 
money  but  more  parents  willing  to  give  their 
children  care,  motivation  and  chastise- 
ment— the  will   to   learn"   he  declared. 

"Do  that,  and  these  other  things  will  be- 
come less  of  an  issue — things  like  budgets, 
or  such  nonsense  as  black  children  can't 
learn  from  white  teachers." 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  2.   1976) 
The  Discipline  Revival 
(By  William  Raspberry) 

Early  reaction  to  what  the  Rev.  Jesse  L. 
Jackson  has  been  saying  about  the  need 
for  discipline — Including  self-dlsclpUne — In 
the  city's  public  schools  makes  clear  that 
the  Chicago-based  director  of  Operation 
PUSH  has  hit  home  with  a  lot  ol  parents 
and  teachers. 

His  notion  that  we  had  better  spend  less 
time  convincing  black  children  that  they 
are  society's  victims  and  more  time 
stressing  the  need  for  them  to  assume  per- 
sonal responsibility  for  their  lives  appears 
to  be  an  Idea  whose  time  has  come. 

The  problem,  as  he  understands  exceed- 
ingly well.  Is  how  to  crystallize  the  early 
reaction  Into  permanent  change,  how  to  make 
certain  that  the  seeds  he  has  been  planting 
will  take  root  and  grow. 

In  that  regard,  he  has  meetings  scheduled 
this  week  with  the  six  area  superintendents 
of  the  local  schools  and  with  teachers,  par- 
ticularly through  their  churches,  to  try  to 
build  the  "Institutional  support"  that  is  nec- 
essary If  his  Ideas  are  to  survive  his  presence 
here. 

Friday  night,  after  the  last  of  his  week- 
long  revival-meeting  sessions  at  the  19th 
Street  Baptist  Church,  he  met  with  the 
several  dozen  teachers,  school  administra- 
tors and  ministers  In  the  congregation  to 
enlist  them  in  the  educational  division  of 
the  PUSH  (People  United  to  Save  Humanity) 
chapter  he  is  establishing  here. 

"Were  trying  to  pull  together  a  minimum 
of  200  ministers  to  mobilize  the  parents  and 
teachers  in  the  neighborhoods."  he  told 
them,  stressing  the  Importance  of  church- 
relatedneos  to  his  approach. 

For  he  believes  that  the  key  reason  teach- 
ers cannot  command  respect  and  discipline 
in  the  classrooms  is  that  they  have  lost 
their  moral  authority. 

By  that  he  does  not  mean  so  much  that 
teachers  are  sinners  in  tne  revlvallstic  sense 
but  that  they  have  assumed  responsibility 
only  for  the  children's  academic  develop- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  many  people  "who 
are  parents  biologically  do  not  know  how  to 
be  parents  of  children  In  school  In  terms 
of  motivating  them  to  learn,"  he  said.  His 
notion  is  to  pull  the  two  groups  together, 
through  the  churches,  to  reinforce  each 
other. 


I  am  convinced  that  Mr.  Jackson  is  on  to 
something  of  profound  Importance.  If  he 
were  a  sociologist  rather  than  the  self- 
styled  "Country  Preacher,"  he  might  de- 
scribe the  underlying  problem  as  anomle — 
the  condition  of  normlessness  in  which  peo- 
ple don't  know  how  to  behave  because  the 
norms  which  generally  guide  their  behavior 
have  been  eroded. 

For  all  of  oiir  talk  of  not  caring  what 
people  think  about  us,  the  truth  is  that  we 
really  don't  know  who  we  are  except  as  i>eo- 
ple  define  us.  To  an  Incredible  degree,  we 
are  actors,  plajrlng  the  roles  we  think  are 
ours  as  faithfully  as  we  know  how. 

Too  many  of  our  children  are  receiving 
confusing  and  conflicting  signals  as  to  who 
they  are — helpless  and  hopeless  victims  of 
racism,  proud  (or  rebellious)  young  black 
men  and  women,  child-like  Innocents  of 
whom  nothing  Is  expected,  potentially  sig- 
nificant contributors  to  the  general  society, 
bums,  bullies  and  fallvires. 

If  It  is  true  that  our  perceptions  of  who 
we  are — based  on  what  we  perceive  others 
think  we  are — constitute  the  single  most 
Important  influence  on  our  behavior,  small 
wonder  so  many  children  are  having  such  a 
difficult  time  getting  themselves  sorted  out. 

Mr.  Jackson  makes  frequent  reference  to 
his  childhood  in  North  Carolina,  where,  as 
early  as  first  grade,  his  unwed  mother,  his 
teacher  and  the  school  principal  "trappyed 
me  In  a  triangle  of  love  from  which  I  could 
not  escape." 

That  sense  of  entrapment  In  love  may  have 
been  a  good  deal  easier  to  achieve  In  tiny 
OreenvlUe,  N.C.  (pop:  about  13,000  when  Mr. 
Jackson  was  born  there  In  1941)  than  in  the 
teeming  cities  where  uprootedness  and  un- 
connectedness  combine  to  produce  the  very 
anomle  Mr.  Jackson  is  trying  to  attack. 

To  a  significant  degree,  what  he  Is  propos- 
ing Is  the  establishment  of  small  towns  In 
the  city,  a  series  of  caring  communities  In 
which  every  adult  is  parent  to  every  child. 

Jesse  Jackson  Is.  in  short,  proposing  a  mir- 
acle. And  yet,  with  a  little  luck  and  a  lot 
of  focused  commitment,  It  could  take  hold. 
Not  that  thugs  would  suddenly  become 
young  gentlemen  and  ball-rovers  instant 
scholars. 

But  It  Just  may  be  possible  to  reestablish 
In  the  classrooms  a  situation  where  serious 
scholarship,  mutual  respect  and  discipline 
are  the  norm,  and  where  peer  pressure  serves 
to  reinforce  that  norm. 

It  certainly  Is  worth  trying. 


THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS  STATE  OF  THE 
TERRITORY  MESSAGE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  time  I  have  been  concerned  with 
the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Recently,  the  Honorable  Cyril  E.  King, 
Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  issued  his 
state  of  the  territory  message,  highlight- 
ing a  few  of  the  obstacles  they  are  fac- 
ing, some  recent  advances  they  have 
made  concerning  change  and  reform,  and 
a  realistic  agenda  for  the  future. 

Governor  King  illustrated  that  the 
state  of  the  territory  Is  not  well.  Though 
they  have  come  a  great  distance,  there 
remains  a  considerable  journey  ahead 
to  relieve  themselves  of  the  dark  realities 
of  the  moment.  The  economy  struggles 
in  a  precarious  state,  the  tourist  con- 
cerns fight  for  survival,  inflation  and 
unemployment  remain  at  unacceptably 
high  levels. 

The  economy  is  mirrored  in  continu- 
ing battles  against  fiscal  disaster.  In- 
ternal and  external  factors  such  as  ex- 
cessive growth  of  government,  careless 
spending,  and  mismanagement  have 
driven  the  territory  to  the  edge  of  an 
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abyss.  To  reafBrm  themselves  on  the  solid 
base  of  a  balanced  budget,  stringent 
austerity  measures  must  be  enforced. 
Another  major  problem  in  the  territory 
is  crime.  Juvenile  delinquency  is  on  a 
steady,  sharp  incline.  This  is  correlated 
with  factors  of  overcrowded  schools,  poor 
recreational  facilities,  and  inadequate 
health  care. 

However,  in  view  of  these  difficulties, 
the  govenunent  has  made  recognizable 
strides  this  past  year  in  easing  the  im- 
pact of  these  physical,  economic,  and 
communicable  aflSictions.  The  wheels  of 
progress  are,  indeed,  in  motion,  moving 
directly  toward  change  and  reform.  Some 
of  these  advances  include  areas  of  im- 
proved community  relations,  which  have 
promoted  a  feeling  of  unity  and  encour- 
agement. 

The  fact  that  the  territory  prevented 
itself  from  falling  into  a  total  financial 
collapse  has  been  a  major  accomplish- 
ment. The  budget  was  balanced  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  with  a  small  sur- 
plus. Another  progressive  step  was  the 
introduction  of  scientific  budgetary  pro- 
cedures, to  permit  a  clearer  statement  of 
purpose  and  to  define  the  work  actually 
being  performed. 

Then,  with  the  introduction  of  the 
government  management  improvement 
project,  government  operations  could  be 
rationalized,  waste  and  duplication  could 
be  reduced,  and  the  overall  upgrading  of 
management  could  be  employed.  Also, 
the  islands  applied  for  community  devel- 
opment fimds  to  stimulate  the  economy 
and  upgrade  the  department  of  public 
safety.  Operation  Recovery  was  also 
begim  to  revive  tourist  trade  and  to  en- 
hance islanders'  capacity  to  participate 
in  mainland  activities. 

The  islands  have  come  a  long  way, 
indeed,  and  are  now  looking  forward  to 
defining  a  realistic  agenda  for  the  future. 
They  wish  to  continue  to  complete  and 
fortify  much  of  the  work  already  begun; 
to  refine  and  enhance  the  current  pro- 
motional efforts.  The  major  efforts  will 
be  directed  toward  working  for  an  ef- 
ficient and  effective  budget,  refining  the 
economy,  launching  a  massive  and  sus- 
tained attack  on  crime,  improving  the 
quality  of  health  care,  and  bringing  posi- 
tive reform  to  the  educational  system. 

Operation  EMversific&tion  has  been 
recently  introduced.  The  purpose  of  this 
operation  is  to  reduce  unstable  over- 
reliance  on  tourism,  to  provide  suitable 
employment,  especially  for  high  school 
students,  and  to  promote  a  balanced  and 
rational  degree  of  growth.  Governor 
King  is  committeed  to  fiscal  discipline, 
to  reform,  and  to  wise  fiscal  planning. 
His  most  important  objective  is  to 
operate  realistically  within  the  limits  of 
scarce  resources,  and  not  overstep  their 
actual  capabilities. 

The  government  has  thus  far  re- 
sponded within  the  limits  of  its  resources, 
and  has  accomplished  a  great  deal  in 
the  areas  of  change  and  reform.  With 
a  united,  community  effort,  this  change 
will  continue  to  proceed  In  a  positive 
direction,  leading  the  territorial  economy 
to  Improved  performance.  Governor 
King  appears  determined  and  optimistic 
as  he  leads  the  people  of  the  Virgin 
CXXn J13— Part  S 
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Islands  toward  solid  policy  and  a 
istic,  encouraging  ideology. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
message  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Dally  News,  Jan.  24,  1976] 

Governor's  State  of  Territort  Message 

State  of  the  Territory  Message  by  Cyril  E. 

King,  Grovemor  of  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands 

Mr.  President,  distinguished  Senators, 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  honored  guests,  my 
fellow  Virgin  Islanders,  friends. 

Almost  a  year  ago  I  stood  In  this  chamber 
before  this  august  body  to  deliver  my  first 
State  of  the  Territory  Address.  At  that  time 
I  presented  what  I  considered  to  be  an  hon- 
est, candid,  and  critical  assessment  of  con- 
ditions then  prevailing  in  the  Territory.  I 
dispensed  with  the  traditional  recitation  oS 
every  real  or  perceived  accomplishment,  and 
focused  on  the  central  concerns  of  the  day — 
crime,  health,  and  education.  I  also  delin- 
eated the  main  priorities  of  the  new  Admin- 
istration, outlined  the  general  course  of 
action  that  should  and  would  be  pursued, 
and  emphasized  the  enormous  obstacles  and 
difficulties  that  stood  In  our  path. 

With  your  indulgence.  I  prc^KKe  to  do 
much  the  same  on  this  occasion.  The  tem- 
per of  our  times  and  the  depth  of  our  Ills 
validate.  If  not  mandate,  such  an  approach. 
My  Intention  today  is  to  offer  a  critical  as- 
sessment of  actual  conditions  In  the  Ter- 
ritory, eniunerate  very  briefly  some  of  the 
advances  made,  and  outline  a  continuing 
course  of  action — an  amended  agenda  for 
the  future.  If,  you  vrlll — that  rivets  Its  atten- 
tion on  the  prime  Ills  In  our  midst.  And  I 
will  be  direct  and  to  the  point.  In  the  words 
of  President  Frankllix  Roosevelt: 

I  will  address  the  people  with  a  candor  .  .  . 
which  the  present  situation  of  our  nation 
Impels.  This  Is  preeminently  the  time  to 
speak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  frankly 
and  boldly.  Nor  need  we  shrink  from  honest- 
ly facing  conditions  In  our  country  today, 
for  this  great  nation  will  endure  as  It  has 
endured,  will  revive  and  will  prosper. 

And  my  feUow  Virgin  Islanders,  so  shall 
we. 

GEN^tAL    ASSESSBCENT 

What  theuv  In  my  view.  Is  the  overall  state 
of  the  Territory?  In  the  most  general  terms. 
It  Is  obvious  that  the  State  of  the  Territory 
Is  not  well — convalescing,  to  be  sure,  but 
still  not  well.  I  hasten  to  add  that  this  criti- 
cal appraisal  does  not  mean  that  no  advances 
have  been  made,  that  no  gains  have  been 
registered,  or  that  no  major  problems  have 
been  solved  or  alleviated.  Far  from  It;  much 
has  been  accomplished  over  the  past,  most 
difficult  of  years.  But  it  does  mean  that  only 
a  foolish  optimist  can  deny  the  dark  real- 
ities of  the  moment. 

It  does  mean  that  our  overall  condition, 
especially  economic,  remains  serious,  and 
that  numerous,  seemingly  intractable  prob- 
lems persist.  It  does  mean  that  we  must 
continue  to  recognize  the  urgency  of  the 
situation  and  that  much  hard  work  lies 
ahead  before  we  can  rhapsodize  about  the 
present,  or  Indeed,  realize  the  hopes  of  a 
better  future  for  all  the  residents  of  these, 
our  Virgin  Islands. 

By  most  available  measures,  the  state  of 
the  Insular  economy,  as  In  almost  every  other 
Jurisdiction,  remains  precarious,  and  most 
likely  win  remain  so  for  the  immediate  fu- 
ture. Although  the  relentless  decline  of  the 
past  few  years  appears  to  have  been  arrested 
and  some  resurgence  Is  evident  In  the  area  of 
tourism,  the  signs  of  full  recovery  still  loom 
faint  and  uncertain  on  the  horizon.  Too 
many  tourism-related  concerns  continue  to 
struggle  for  survival,  the  construction  and 
numufacturlng  sectors  still   persist  in  the 


doldnuns,  and  Inflation  and  unemployment, 
as  well  as  underemployment,  remains  at  un- 
acceptably high  levels.  In  a  word,  whereas 
a  measure  of  recovery  Is  evident  In  some 
areas,  these  and  other  conditions  must  show 
some  Improvement  before  it  could  be  said 
that  prosperity  has  or  Is  at  long  last  return- 
ing to  our  shores. 

I  do  not  want  to  paint  too  grim  a  picture 
of  the  Islands'  economy  In  the  years  ahead. 
And  I  do  not  Intend  to  minimize  our  budding 
recovery,  to  dash  hopes,  or  dampen  any 
emerging  optimism.  But  it  must  be  stressed 
that  any  upswing  will  not  only  be  gradual 
but  wUl  depend  In  large  measure  on  what 
happens  on  the  national  scene.  This  Is  a  key 
factor  In  the  equation  of  recovery.  If  the 
economy  Is  expected  to  improve  throughout 
this  year,  the  stark  fact  before  us  Is  that  the 
rate  of  Improvement  is  problematic  and  that 
any  Increased  economic  activity  on  the  Main- 
land will  not  be  Immediately  reflected  here. 
There  Is  room  for  optimism  but  It  must  be 
tempered  by  these  realities  and  by  the  high 
element  of  uncertainty  we  face. 

Needless  to  say,  the  deUcate  state  of  the 
economy  is  mirrored  in  our  continuing  bat- 
tle  against   fiscal   disaster.   As   I   have   re- 
counted to  you  on  numerous  occasions  be- 
fore, many  factors,  both  internal  and  exter- 
nal, have  brought  us  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
abyss.  Longstanding  mismanagement  and  the 
excessive    growth    of    government,    careless 
spending  and  the  extravagant  promotion  of 
non-essential  programs  are  but  some  of  these 
factors.  More  recently,  an  aUlng  economy  and 
runaway  inflation;  the  obstructionist  tactics 
in  some  instances  of  this  Legislature  aimed 
at  foreclosing  any  and  all  retrenchment  op- 
tions, as  well  as  its  unwUllngness  to  observe 
the  spending  celling  I  proposed  when  I  sub- 
mitted the  budget  last  year;  and  such  dam- 
aging Federal  actions  within  our  context  as 
the  granting  of  Income  tax  rebates,  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975  and 
Its  subsequent  extension,  and  the  reluctance 
to  return  certain  excise  taxes  rightfully  due 
this  Territory  have  all  contributed  to  the 
present  scenario  of  crises.  Indeed,  the  at- 
tempt to  cope  with  severe  budgetary  difficul- 
ties has  been  one  of  the  dominant  and  one  of 
the  most  time-consuming  preoccupations  of 
this  Administration,  and  by  most  indications, 
will  continue  to  be  in  the  months  and  per- 
haps years  ahead.  We  face  a  sizeable  budget 
deficit  this  fiscal  year  and  a  far  more  mas- 
sive one  for  the  next.  It  is  clear  that  even 
more    stringent    economies    and    austerity 
measures  wUl  be  required  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jective of  a  balanced  budget  as  mandated  by 
the  basic  law  of  this  land — the  Organic  Act. 
It  is  unforttmate  that  this  serious  Issue 
has  tended  to  generate  more  heat  and  less 
light  than  any  other  during  the  course  of 
1975.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  grave  situa- 
tion has  been  politicized  beyond  belief  and 
made  the  subject  of  constant  and  malicious 
fictions.  And  it  is  unfortunate  that  many 
In  positions  of  presumed  leadership  have  been 
anxious  for  so  long  to  minimize  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  crisis  and  mislead  the  public 
than  to  talk  sense  and  speak  the  truth  to 
the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands — ^more  anx- 
ious to  foster  discord  and  inflame  emotions 
than   promote   reasoned    discussion   of   the 
problem  at  hand.  Surely  they  know  that  no 
solution  ever  flows  from  the  boiling  cauldron 
of   demagoguery  and   that  false   leadership 
Is  no  better  than  no  leadership  at  all.  Surely 
they  know  that  our  flnanclal  crisis  Is  quite 
real  and  cannot  be  wished  away;  that  it  Is 
not  new  but  long  In  the  making  and  that 
we  are  now  paying  the  terrible  price  for  the 
irresponsible  and  self-serving  leadership  of 
the  past;  that  there  are  no  simple,  easy,  or 
painless  answers,  that  our  resovut;es  are  and 
will  continue   to  be   severely   limited,   and 
that  further  drastic  steps  will  be  necessary 
to  produce  a  balanced  budget  for  this  flscal 
year  as  weU  as  the  next.  The  people  of  the 
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virgin  Islands  are  mattire  enough,  wise 
enough,  and  courageous  enough  to  be  told 
the  truth,  and  that  harsh  truth  Is  that  our 
Islands  face  several  years  of  fiscal,  financial, 
and  economic  aiuterlty  and  that  continuous 
and  often  painful  adjustments  will  be  re- 
quired in  the  weeks  and  months  ahead. 

If  serious  economic  and  budgetary  prob- 
lems are  at  the  forefront  of  our  predicament, 
they  scarcely  exhaust  the  list.  And  If  they 
do  not  exhaust  the  list,  they  Impinge  upon 
and  aggravate  every  other  problem.  Crime — 
especially  crimes  against  property  now  rep- 
resenting nearly  three-fourths  of  all  serious 
crimes  reported — continues  to  plague  the 
Territory.  Juvenile  delinquency  has  grown 
to  alamUng  proportions  and  of  late  we  have 
been  experiencing  numerous  Incidents  of 
criminal  violence.  Our  system  of  public  edu- 
cation has  yet  to  recover  from  massive  In- 
creases In  enrollment,  much  lees  re-orlent 
Itself  and  respond  to  the  urgent  needs  of  a 
developing,  pluralistic  society. 

Although  the  rate  of  growth  appears  to 
have  stabilized,  enrollment  continues  to  rise 
as  available  resources  become  more  and  more 
limited.  Overcrowding  Is  endemic;  approxi- 
mately 23  "^c  of  our  schools  are  on  double 
session.  Involving  nearly  a  third  of  oxii  school 
population.  Deteriorating  physical  plants — 
partly  the  result  of  the  shoddy  construction 
permitted  In  the  past — senseless  vandalism 
and  destruction,  low  levels  of  discipline  and 
Improper  conduct  toward  teachers  and  school 
officials,  inadequate  libraries,  vocational  fa- 
cilities and  equipment — these  are  some  of 
the  problems  that  persist  and  they  persist 
In  large  measure  due  to  the  limited  resources 
at  our  command.  Decent  housing  for  the  less 
privileged,  proper  recreational  facilities  for 
our  youth,  and  adequate  health  care  for  all 
the  residents  of  these  Islands  are  still  ob- 
jectives In  search  of  fulfillment,  objectives 
made  all  the  more  difficult,  especially  that  of 
Improved  health  services,  by  recent  cutbacks 
forced  by  our  fiscal  plight.  A  ponderous  gov- 
ernmental machinery,  a  littered  and  abused 
environment,  growing  difficulties  with  the 
leadership  of  organized  labor — these  are  but 
a  few  of  the  problems  confronting  this  com- 
munity, as  Indeed,  every  other  community. 

SOMX    ADVANCES 

Having  said  all  this,  however,  having  ex- 
amined with  critical  eyes  both  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  our  predicament,  I  must  again 
emphasize  that  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
wheels  of  progress  have  come  to  a  complete 
and  grinding  halt,  that  the  ledger  of  the 
past  year  shows  all  losses  and  no  gains,  that 
this  government  has  not  responded  within 
the  limits  of  Its  resources,  and  that  no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  at  least  to  Initiate  the 
difficult  process  of  change  and  reform — to  lay 
the  foundation.  If  you  will,  of  a  new  order  of 
things.  For  the  sake  of  balance  and  perspec- 
tive, to  insinuate  some  sense  of  hope  and 
reassurance  Into  our  minds,  some  of  these  ad- 
vances should  be  reviewed  and  discussed. 
To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  project  an  overly 
gloomy  and  thus  false  Image  of  our  situation. 
For  despite  the  enormous  obstacles  and  often 
Intemperate  opposition,  despite  the  cruel 
fact  that  times  have  not  been  propitious  to 
the  realization  of  needed  programs,  we  have 
begun  the  arduoxis  task  of  setting  our  house 
in  order. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  most  gratifying  and 
encouraging  developments  over  the  past  year 
has  been  the  marked  Improvements  In  com- 
munity relations.  I  believe  we  have  come  a 
long  way  In  developing  a  sense  of  common 
Identity  and  common  purpose,  and  in  dls- 
peUlng  much  of  the  Ul-wUl  and  rancor  that 
once  prevaUed.  To  be  sure,  political  differ- 
ences remain,  and  If  anything,  the  tradition- 
al passion  of  local  politics  has  been  fueled  by 
many  of  the  Issues  before  us.  Yet  Increasing- 
ly It  Is  expressed  within  the  framework  of  a 
growing,  underlying  commonality.  In  many 


ways,  I  sense  a  spiritual  recovery  and  a  re- 
weavlng  of  our  social  fabric.  I  sense  a  grow- 
ing realization  that  we  are  all  interdependent 
on  one  another,  that  we  are  all  part  and  par- 
cel of  a  rounded  whole,  and  that  united  we 
can  achieve  what  Is  ours  to  achieve  with 
pride,  dignity,  and  self-respect. 

In  many  respects  merely  having  prevented 
the  financial  collapse  of  this  government  over 
the  past  year  should  be  listed  on  the  positive 
side  of  the  ledger  book.  And  believe  me,  this 
Is  no  mean  accomplishment  considering  what 
was  Inherited,  and  It  certainly  would  not 
have  been  achieved  without  the  cooperation 
and  often  supreme  efforts  of  many  In  the 
service  of  this  government — especially  de- 
partment heads,  supervisors,  and  the  like. 
Against  immense  and  clamorous  opposition, 
we  have  tried  to  hold  ^rm.  to  control  govern- 
ment outlays,  to  protect  the  public  purse 
from  further  raids  that  would  have  even- 
tuated In  complete  bankruptcy.  As  you  may 
recall,  when  I  assumed  office  last  January, 
the  Virgin  Islands  was  confronted  with  a  fis- 
cal crisis  of  unprecedented  proportions.  Ex- 
penditures were  outstripping  revenues  at  an 
alarming  rate,  and  a  massive  as  well  as  Il- 
legal deficit  was  In  the  making.  To  avert  that 
prospect,  stringent  as  well  as  unpopular  steps 
had  to  be  taken.  Despite  a  lack  of  coopera- 
tion from  the  opposition-controlled  Legisla- 
ture, sharply  reduced  spending  and  other 
measures  finally  succeeded  In  bridging  the 
initial  $24  million  gap.  and  fiscal  year  1976 
not  only  ended  with  a  balanced  budget  but 
with  a  small  surplus  as  well. 

In  this  general  vein,  one  of  the  more  Im- 
portant and  timely  advances  over  the  past 
year  has  been  the  Introduction  of  more  scien- 
tific budgetary  procedures— such  as  pro- 
gram: budgeting— designed  to  elicit  a  more 
accurate  measure  of  performance  and  pro- 
ductivity. Whereas  the  old  budget  process 
served  more  as  a  means  of  financing  the  on- 
going activities  of  established  bureaucracies 
than  as  a  vehicle  for  determining  public  ob- 
jectives, the  new  system  now  In  operaUon 
should  permit  a  clearer  sUtement  of  pur- 
pose and  work  actually  being  performed 
Among  other  things.  It  should  make  the 
budget  a  more  meaningful  Instrument  of  for- 
ward work  planning,  afford  a  more  precise 
evaluation  of  program  effecUveness,  help 
Identify  areas  of  potential  savings,  and  gen- 
erate a  clearer  perception  of  goals  and  objec- 
tlves. 

In  my  first  State  of  the  Territory  Address, 
I  noted  that  considerable  attention  had  to 
be  given  towards  structural  and  other  re- 
forms of  the  Executive  Branch.  I  emphasized 
that  It  was  Imperative  to  examine  the  func- 
tion, performance,  and  productivity  of  ex- 
ecutive agencies  not  only  to  Improve  the  pro- 
vision of  basic  services  but  to  enhance  our 
capacity  in  dealing  with  the  challenges  be- 
fore us.  With  these  objectives  In  mind  the 
Oovemment  Management  Improvement 
Project  was  conceived  and  Implemented— an 
ambitious,  privately-funded  program  design- 
ed  to  rationalize  the  operations  of  govern- 
ment, reduce  waste  and  dupllcaUon  and 
upgrade  overall  management.  Among  the 
departments  Included  In  this  study  are  Com- 
merce.  Health,  PubUc  Safety,  Public  Works. 
EducaUon,  Finance,  and  Property  and  Pro- 
curement. Unlike  previous  studies,  this  year- 
long program,  now  well  underway  and  coordi- 
nated by  the  CoUege  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
Is  Intended  to  produce  specific  recommenda- 
tions for  corrective  action.  After  careful  re- 
view of  au  recommendations,  I  propose  to 
Implement  those  deemed  most  practical  un- 
der present  circumstances.  Those  measures 
requiring  legislative  sanction,  of  coiu^  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  Its  considera- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  launching  the  Management 
Improvement  Project,  parallel  steps  have 
been  taken  to  streamline  the  operations  of 
government     and     eliminate     longstanding 
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practices  of  questionable  merit.  No  doubt  an 
Important  step  In  this  direction  has  been 
the  recruitment  and  appointment  of  the 
most  competent  Individuals  available  to  the 
various  Commlsslonershlps.  In  addition  to 
receiving  full  support  from  the  Office  of  the 
Governor,  they  have  been  accorded  substan- 
tial latitude  In  running  their  respective  de- 
partments, with  the  proviso  that  proper  co- 
ordination be  maintained  In  areas  where  re- 
sponsibilities cofUesce,  and  that  greater  rou- 
tine decision-making  authority  be  establish- 
ed by  Island.  Among  other  things,  measures 
have  and  are  being  taken  to  accelerate  the 
processing  of  documents,  to  expedite  pay- 
ments to  vendors,  to  upgrade  genend  pro- 
curement practices,  and  to  adhere  more 
cloeely  to  the  provisions  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
Code  in  the  handling  of  contracts.  Directives 
also  have  been  issued  to  curtail  the  Improper 
use  of  government  vehicles,  to  control  time 
and  attendance  records  more  cloeely.  and  to 
Insure  that  government  offices  are  properly 
manned  at  midday.  Determined  efforts  have 
been  made  to  implement  when  and  where 
feasible  various  recommendations  stemming 
from  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller.  Needlen 
to  say.  a  preeminent  objective  In  our  at- 
tempts at  administrative  reform  has  been  to 
Inculate  one  basic  principle,  one  basic  stand- 
ard— that  there  Is  one  way  to  do  things  and 
that  is  the  right  way. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  directed 
toward  personnel  matters — toward  moderniz- 
ing various  aspects  of  the  Merit  System.  The 
main  concerns  have  been  employee  discipline, 
promotion  policies,  performance  evaluation, 
and  general  recruitment  practices.  Concern- 
ing the  latter,  It  Is  well  known  that  a  new 
policy  has  been  Introduced  and  that  Is  to 
place  competence  and  qualifications  above 
political  considerations  In  the  appointment 
of  key  personnel.  In  no  small  measure  the 
wild  patronage  of  the  past  has  not  only  served 
to  lower  the  morale  of  dedicated  public  serv- 
ants and  to  diffuse  Incompetence  through- 
out the  government,  but  has  resulted  in  a 
swollen  bureaucracy  we  can  now  Ill-afford  to 
support.  Furthermore,  a  merit-based  promo- 
tion policy  has  been  re-Introduced  to  provide 
equal  opportunities  to  all  employees  to  ad- 
vance through  the  ranks  of  government  serv- 
ice by  competitive  examinations  and  other 
objective  criteria.  Promotions  will  be  made 
on  a  merit  basis  only,  and  whenever  possible, 
vacancies  occurring  In  the  classified  service 
win  be  filled  by  the  promotion  of  qualified 
employees  already  In  government.  Perform- 
ance-rating forms  are  also  being  revised  to 
permit  a  more  accurate  and  precise  assess- 
ment of  employee  performance.  As  you  may 
know,  present  rating  procedures  are  nothing 
short  of  a  sham. 

Budgetary  and  administrative  reforms, 
however,  did  not  receive  priority  over  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  oiu-  troubled  economy  and 
attendant  unemployment.  With  little  fan- 
fare but  with  singleness  of  purpose,  several 
measures  previously  outlined  In  Operation 
Recovery  have  been  and  are  being  imple- 
mented within  the  limits  of  present  re- 
sources. As  you  may  know,  that  ordered  plan 
of  action  enumerated  both  near  and  long- 
term  measures  that  should  be  taken  not  only 
to  revive  tourism  but  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  a  stable  tourist  trade,  and  most  impor- 
tantly, to  enhance  our  capiicity  to  participate 
fully  In  any  Mainland  recovery.  "Hiese  In- 
cluded qualitative  and  quantVtatlve  Improve- 
ments to  our  promotional  efforts  In  general: 
social  setting  stabilization;  high-priority  In- 
frastructural  renovations;  Internal  admin- 
istrative reforms;  and  environmental  en- 
hancement and  controls. 

Although  a  beginning  has  been  made  with 
all  of  these,  attention  has  been  focused  over 
the  past  year  on  Improving  our  promotional 
effort  and  on  Internal  administrative  reforms, 
that  is.  restructuring  and  upgrading  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  In  this  regard,  tbs 
following  actions  have  been  taken: 
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The  t4>polntment  of  a  new  and  eminently 
qualified  Cc»nmi6sloner  of  Commerce; 

Th9  Establishment  of  a  separate  Division 
of  Tourism  responsible  for  formulating,  Im- 
plementing, and  coordinating  policies  per- 
taining to  all  aspects  of  tourism; 

The  recruitment  of  a  professional  Tourism 
Director,  as  well  as  a  professional  Marketing 
Director  within  the  Division  of  Tourism,  to 
develc^  and  Implement  sound  marketing 
plans  for  toxulsm; 

The  re-<xv*iil2ation,  relocatlcxi.  and  the 
staffing  of  the  Mainland  offices,  and  their  re- 
orientation towutl  sales  ratber  than  mere 
dissemination  of  Information; 

The  restructuring  of  our  national  adver- 
tising campaign  to  reflect  more  accurately 
what  our  Islands  have  to  (^er — and  that  Is 
certainly  not  swinging  discotheques: 

The  selection  of  a  new,  high-quality  na- 
tional public  relations  firm  under  a  contrac- 
tural  arrangement  that  Includes  the  training 
of  an  In-house  staff; 

The  establishment  of  a  Visitors  Bureau 
Representative  on  St.  John; 

The  initiation  of  a  vigorous  program  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  cruise  ships  visiting 
St.  Croix; 

The  establishment  of  a  training  program 
for  Visitor  Guides  on  all  Islands;  and 

The  construction  of  new  airport  informa- 
tion booths  m  both  St.  Croix  and  St.  Thomas. 

With  reject  to  the  environment,  a  pro- 
gram Is  presently  underway  to  develop  a  more 
comprehensive  Territorial  Park  System  for 
both  visitors  and  residents  alike.  Over  170 
acres  are  now  available  on  the  eastern  end  of 
St.  CroU  and  It  Is  expected  that  a  large  tract 
on  the  western  end  will  soon  be  donated  for 
this  purpose.  I  believe  it  \s  Imperative  to 
preserve  and  nrotect  as  much  undeveloped 
land  as  possible  not  only  to  maintain  those 
conditions  favorable  to  tourism,  but  for  the 
enjoyment  of  future  generatlcms.  Steps  are 
also  being  taken  to  insure  that  our  sub- 
merged lands  and  shorelines  are  properly  pro- 
tected and  properly  developed.  An  Intense 
campaign  was  launched  last  year  to  Improve 
the  appearance  of  our  town  areas,  and  several 
hundred  Utter  bins  were  distributed  through- 
out the  Islands.  The  restoration  of  Port 
Prederlk  Is  continuing  and  work  should  begin 
shortly  on  the  «nlghed  Ruins  on  St.  John. 
Preliminary  negotiations  have  now  been  con- 
cluded and  it  is  anticipated  that  an  overall 
historic  preservation  plan  wUl  be  developed 
In  the  very  near  future. 

Within  the  realm  of  Industrial  promotion- 
essential  if  we  are  to  broaden  the  base  of  the 
insular  economy  and  expand  employment  op- 
portunities—the  following  are  some  of  the 
advances  made  thus  far. 

The  approval  of  a  revised  Indtistrial  De- 
yelopment  Program  designed  to  make  the 
islands  more  attractive  to  potential  Investors. 
The  Important  role  olayed  by  the  Legislature 
to  thte  regard  Is  fully  acknowledged.  Among 
other  things,  the  new  Investment  Incentive 
Act  amplifies  the  tax  and  other  benefits  that 
may  be  granted,  permits  the  spreading  at 
exemptions  and  subsidies  over  a  longer  oeriod 
at  a  reduced  level,  and  it  encourages  the  em- 
ployment of  bona  fide  residents. 

The  apDolntment  of  a  new  Industrial  De- 
velopment C<Mnmlsslon  and  the  relocation 
or  the  industrial  promotion  function  from 
the  Office  of  the  Government  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

•nie  creation  of  a  new  CouncU  of  Economic 
Advisors; 

ri,i!?tiSr^l2L2'  *  '^^°^  working  relatlon- 
ttlp  wltti  Puerto  Rico's  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  in  order  to  Identl^ 
areas  for  mutual  cooperation; 

The  establishment  of  an  office  of  Policy 
and  Research  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  appointment  of  a  Chief 
Economist;  and 


The  preparation  of  an  application  for  an 
economic  planning  grant  already  recom- 
mended for  approval  by  the  Regional  Direc- 
tor. VS.  Department  of  Commerce.  The 
formulation  of  an  overall  economic  develop- 
ment plan  for  the  Virgin  Islands  Is,  of  course, 
a  top  priority  with  this  Administration. 

Significant  headway  has  similarly  been 
made  with  such  important  infrastructural 
items  as  a  safer  airport  for  St.  Thomas  and  a 
containerport  for  St.  Croix.  With  respect  to 
the  former,  a  plan  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
wrtstlng  faculty — ^Plan  6 — ^finally  has  been 
ad<^ted.  and  the  Legislature  has  passed  a 
resolution  authorizing  the  Port  Authority  to 
proceed  forthwith  In  this  endeavor.  An  in- 
tense effort  has  been  launched  to  secure  the 
necessary  funding  for  this  vital  project.  Con- 
cerning the  containerport,  negotiations  have 
been  conducted  throughout  the  year  with 
Mr.  Hess  and  other  officials,  and  It  now  ap- 
pears that  most  of  the  problems  have  been 
resolved.  Work  alreiuly  has  begun  on  the  site 
and  a  formal  agreement  should  be  an- 
nounced In  the  very  near  futvire.  It  shoiUd 
also  be  noted  that  a  program  to  renovate  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  Airport  Is  underway  and 
that  some  preliminary  work  has  been  done 
with  the  Prederlksted  Pier. 

As  both  near  and  long-term  measures  to 
help  stimulate  the  economy,  fund  needed 
projects,  and  Increase  employment  opportu- 
nities, the  Virgin  Islands  Govenunent  not 
only  submitted  an  application  for  over  $2.7 
million  in  Community  Development  funds, 
but  was  successful  in  obtaining  Congres- 
sional authorization  to  establish  a  Caribbean 
Regional  Commission  for  economic  develop- 
ment. The  $2.7  mUIlon  HUD  Block  Grant  was 
subsequently  approved  and  over  26  employ- 
ment-generating projects  will  now  be  funded 
on  all  three  Islands.  These  include  but  are 
not  limited  to  land  acquisition  for  recrea- 
tional and  other  purposes,  general  public 
housing  rehabilitation,  potable  water  and 
sewage  line  expansion,  several  urban  renewal 
projects;  and  Improvements  to  homes  for  the 
aged.  I  should  emphasize  that  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands is  expected  to  secure  more  than  $11 
million  in  block  funds  over  the  next  six 
years,  and  an  overall  three-year  community 
development  plan  is  now  being  prepared. 
With  the  approval  of  the  Joint  Virgin 
Islands-Puerto  Rico  Caribbean  Regional 
Commission  under  Title  V  of  the  1965  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act,  the 
Virgin  Islands  will  now  be  eligible  to  receive 
substantial  funds  for  a  multiplicity  of  capi- 
tal improvement  projects  that  again  shotild 
provide  expanded  employment  opportunities 
for  the  residents  of  these  Islands. 

Along  with  matters  of  an  economic  nature, 
efforts  have  been  made  to  upgrade  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Safety  in  order  to  In- 
crease our  capacity  to  deal  with  the  continu- 
ing problems  of  crime.  A  new  and  highly 
qualified  Commissioner  has  been  appointed 
with  clear  instructions  to  initiate  a  vigorous 
program  to  Improve  the  response  ci4>ablllty 
of  the  p<dlce  force,  to  reduce  misconduct  and 
raise  levels  of  discipline,  to  expand  training 
programs  and  revise  recruitment  practices, 
and  to  restructure  the  deployment  of  per- 
sonnel. In  addition,  he  has  been  directed  to 
Implement  the  corrective  recommendations 
stemming  from  the  Management  Improve- 
met  Project  when  that  study  Is  completed. 
I  also  have  made  it  quite  plain  to  all  law 
enforcement  officials  that  the  law  must  be 
enforced  Impartially  and  vigorously  regard- 
lees  of  one's  socio-economic  status  or  back- 
groiind — and  that  there  will  be  no  excep- 
tions to  this  rule.  Other  actions  taken  in 
this  area  include: 

The  completion  and  activation  of  the  new 
Golden  Grove  Police  Complex  on  St.  Croix, 
and  the  installation  of  a  central  communi- 
cations <^eratlon; 

The  revision  and  updating  of  the  Mammi 


of  Rules  and  Procedures  for  all  police  offi- 
cers; 

The  establishment  of  a  special  Prosecu- 
tor's Investigation  Unit  to  deal  with  unsolved 
homicides  and  the  like; 

The  developing  of  an  Antl-Buiglary  Plan 
and  the  creation  of  an  Anti-Burglary  Squad; 
and 

The  establishment  of  a  Planning  and  Re- 
search Office  on  the  Department  of  Public 
Sftfety. 

Concerning  the  critical  areas  of  health, 
education,  and  housing,  some  moderate  ad- 
vances have  been  made  despite  severe  budg- 
etary limitations — limitations  that  have 
tended  to  aggravate  certain  long-standing 
and  deep-seated  problems,  with  respect  to 
education,  a  new  Conunlssloner  was  ap- 
pointed with  the  clear  understanding  that 
an  energetic  program  would  be  conducted  to 
revise  the  present  curriculum  not  only  to 
provide  students  with  more  marketable  skills 
but  to  make  it  more  relevant  to  our  setting 
and  culture;  to  enforce  all  rules  and  regula- 
tions pertaining  to  student  behavior  and  to 
take  firm  disciplinary  action  when  required; 
to  modernize  Instructional  techniques  and 
place  greater  emphasis  on  vocational  train- 
ing; to  grant  principals  greater  authority 
over  day-to-day  operations,  and  to  Imple- 
ment those  recommendations  stemming  from 
the  MJ.P.  study  deemed  most  appropriate 
and  practical  at  the  moment.  All  of  this  is 
now  In  progress.  Other  activities  in  the  area 
of  education  Include: 

The  institution  of  new  registration  and 
opening-day  procedures  to  prevent  the  dis- 
order that  heretofore  marked  the  fir^t  day 
of  school; 

The  formal  adoption  of  a  $12  million  school 
construction  project,  now  well  underway,  to 
alleviate  the  overcrowding  and  reduce  the 
number  of  schools  now  on  double  session. 
Two  elementary  and  one  Junicv  high  school 
are  scheduled  for  construction  with  rigid 
quality  controls; 

The  construction  of  eighteen  (18)  addi- 
tional classrooms  at  the  Charlotte  Amalle 
High  School  and  sixteen  (16)  at  the  Grove 
Place  Elementary  School; 

The  launching  of  a  summer  landscaping 
and  building  Improvement  project  involving 
the  students  themselves: 

The  re-organlzatlon  of  the  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Programs,  especially  the  ESEA  Program, 
that  had  earlier  been  the  source  of  Innum- 
erable problems: 

The  Implementation  ot  new  education  pro- 
grams— such  as  the  new  bllingual-bicultural 
project — and  the  expansion  of  certain  voca- 
tional programs.  It  is  now  reported  that  close 
to  45%  of  all  high  scho(d  students  are  receiv- 
ing vocational  Instructions;  and 

The  holding  of  an  Important,  three-day 
Educational  Conference  to  Improve  adminis- 
trative coordination,  exchange  Ideas  and  dis- 
cuss common  problems,  and  to  develop  a  de- 
tailed agenda  for  future  activities. 

To  the  relief  of  many,  time  does  not  now 
permit  even  a  cursory  discussion  of  achieve- 
ments in  a  good  number  of  other  areas.  Yet 
if  oiu*  raUier  lengthy  review  is  Incomplete, 
it  does  serve  to  underscore  the  point  I  made 
earlier — that  If  the  overall  state  of  the  Terri- 
tory Lb  still  not  well,  this  does  not  mean  that 
no  gains  have  been  made,  that  this  govern- 
ment has  not  attempted  to  re^>ond  within 
the  limits  of  its  resources,  that.  In  a  word, 
we  must  all  throw  In  the  towel  and  surrendsr 
to  the  prophets  of  docxn  and  the  ever-present 
Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse.  To  be  sure, 
we  have  not  acocHi^Ushed  as  much  as  «• 
would  have  liked,  and  I  for  one  am  not 
satisfied  with  the  progress  thus  far  made. 
But  as  I  indicated  in  previous  messages,  our 
problems  are  complex  and  there  are  no 
simple  or  easy  cures.  And  as  we  did  not  come 
to  our  present  plight  overnight,  so  we  wHI 
not  resolve  it  overnight.  I  did  promise  we 
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would  be^n  and  begtn  we  haTe.  Wtth  yoiir 
help  and  cooperation,  we  have  undertaken 
a  new  order  of  things  and  we  have  proceeded 
a  measurable  distance  on  the  road  to  this 
new  order. 

AGENDA  POK  THK  rXTTVUt 

In  the  year — and  years — ahead,  heavy  taslu 
lie  before  us.  IX  we  have  proceeded  a  mea6ur- 
able  distance  down  that  road,  much  remains 
to  be  done  before  the  voyage  Is  completed. 
And  It  Is  unlikely  that  It  will  be  completed 
during  this  Administration  or  even  In  the 
course  of  our  life  time.  But  If  we  have  begun, 
let  us  continue,  let  us  continue  with  the 
task  of  setting  our  bouse  In  order  and  build- 
ing a  better  future  for  all  the  residents  of 
these  Virgin  Islands. 

But  In  outlining  our  Agenda  for  the  future 
we  must  be  realistic.  Our  aspirations  are 
large  as  our  resources  are  meager  and  finite. 
I  cannot  and  will  not  promise  the  Impossible. 
We  must  bear  In  mind  that  the  course  of 
action  I  propoee  Is  a  rough  blueprint  for 
many  years  to  come.  Many  of  the  measures 
suggested  are  long  term  and  results  will  take 
time  and  much  hard  work.  For  we  must  look 
ahead  and  establish  goals  and  objectives  even 
If  some  must  be  placed  on  the  back-burner 
for  lack  of  resources.  But  for  the  Immediate 
future,  we  must  be  realistic  and  focus  on 
what  Is  within  the  confines  of  the  feasible. 
In  the  year  ahead,  I  propose  to  continue 
with  the  task  of  completing  and  fortifying 
much  of  the  work  begun:  budgetary  and  ad- 
ministrative reforms,  a  decent  homeowner- 
ship  program,  environmental  protection.  Im- 
proved delivery  and  services  to  the  poor  and 
afflicted,  historic  preservation,  and  a  host  of 
others.  But  our  main  priorities  will  remain 
much  the  same:  the  budget  and  the  econ- 
omy, crime,  and  health  and  education. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  alleviation 
of  our  fiscal  plight  will  remain  at  the  top  of 
our  agenda.  We  must  continue  with  our  aus- 
terity program  and  with  our  efforts  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  and  to  halt  the  headlong 
slide  toward  bankruptcy.  Revenues  from 
property.  Individual  and  corporate  Income, 
and  other  sources  have  continued  to  decline, 
and  we  cannot  by  law,  engage  In  borrowing 
or  deficit  spending.  A  necessary  element  of 
our  austerity  program,  of  course.  Is  limiting 
government  expenditures.  It  Is  Incumbent 
that  over  the  next  several  years  the  annual 
growth  of  the  budget  be  controlled.  I  am  fully 
aware  that  the  entailing  rigid  economies  will 
exact  a  toll  In  human  hardships  and  generate 
thunderous  outcries.  This  Is  not  an  easy  or 
popular  course,  and  It  Is  not  one  of  my  choos- 
ing. Nonetheless,  It  must  be  done  and  It  must 
be  done  for  the  good  of  the  community  as  a 
whole. 

But  rigid  economies  and  cutbacks  can  only 
take  us  part  of  the  way.  Our  eight-point 
austerity  program,  therefore,  proposes  the 
following  Immediate  and  long-term  meas- 
ures to  help  deal  with  our  present  as  well  as 
threatened  deficits: 

1.  Intensifying  the  Identification  of  po- 
tential areas  of  savings; 

2.  Expanding  the  reappraisal  of  all  pro- 
grams with  the  Intention  of  holding  In  abey- 
ance those  of  a  non-essential  nature; 

3.  Filing  suit  to  attempt  to  secure  the  re- 
turn of  certain  oil  custom  duties  and  gaso- 
line excise  taxes  being  retained  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  We  reject  the  opinion  Is- 
sued by  the  Justice  Department  and  we  will 
now  file  suit  Independent  of  Puerto  Rico; 

4.  Raising  certain  trade  and  excise  taxes 
on  a  number  of  luxury  Items.  We  have  tried 
to  postpone  this  action  as  long  as  possible 
but  It  has  now  become  unavoidable.  Great 
caution  and  restraint  must  be  exercised  here, 
however,  lest  we  further  aggravate  our  ailing 
economy; 

5.  Implementing  or  Increasing  charges  for 
certain  services  rendered  by  the  government, 
such  as  sewer  and  water  charges,  to  refiect 
actual  costs  more  closely; 


0.  Accelerating  and  Intensifying  the  collec- 
tion of  accounts  receivable; 

7.  Completing  and  presenting  our  petition 
for  Federal  assistance,  especially  In  the  area 
of  employment  generating  capital  Improve- 
ment projects;  and 

8.  Continuing  our  discussions  with  officials 
of  Hess  OH  Virgin  Islands  Corporation  to 
modify  their  present  formula  of  tax  exemp- 
tions. The  basic  Idea  would  be  to  reduce  the 
present  level  of  benefits  but  extend  the  time- 
period  Involved  In  order  to  realize  additional 
revenues  for  the  government  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

These  meiwures.  however,  cannot  prevent 
the  limited  layoffs  now  underway,  occasioned 
by  the  sheer  unavailability  of  funds.  This 
whole  Issue  has  been  politicized  to  the  nth 
degree  and  deliberate  distortions  have  been 
rampant.  Ttit  decision  to  reduce  government 
personnel  has  not  been  easy.  But  It  had  to  be 
done.  Among  other  things.  It  should  be  em- 
phasized that: 

1.  These  limited  layoffs  are  essentially  the 
"bitter  harvest"  of  past  mismanagement, 
spending  more  than  we  were  taking  In.  near- 
sightedness, and  excessive  padding  of  the 
payroll  for  political  reasons.  The  difficulty 
duty  Is  now  lmp>osed  on  us: 

2.  The  limited  number  of  layoffs  are  being 
made  as  a  last  resort  after  all  other  avenues 
had  been  ejqplored  and  exhausted.  When 
nearly  70  %  of  the  budget  Is  allocated  for  per- 
sonal services,  sooner  or  later  some  reduction 
will  have  to  take  place. 

3.  It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  this  Is 
a  means  to  an  objective,  the  objective  of 
keeping  this  government  afloat  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  community  as  a  whole.  To  suggest 
that  It  Is  an  end  In  itself  Is  an  absurdity; 

4.  A  layoff  Is  not  a  permanent  dismissal;  It 
is  a  tempwary  severance  dictated  by  budget- 
ary considerations. 

5.  It  has  been  argued  that  this  Is  not  the 
right  time  to  reduce  government  personnel. 
But  when  would  It  be  the  right  time?  When 
government  coffers  are  over-flowing?  This 
contention  makes  no  sense; 

6.  An  effort  should  be  nuule  to  place  these 
layoffs  within  a  broader  framework.  Compared 
to  other  Jurisdictions,  we  have  not  only  de- 
layed this  action  the  longest,  but  have  done 
so  In  the  most  limited  manner  possible. 
Whereas  New  York  has  reduced  Its  person- 
nel by  over  15%,  ours  will  amount  to  less 
than  5%  or  approximately  350  people: 

7.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  these  limited 
layoffs  are  being  made  with  absolutely  no 
regard  to  partisan  considerations.  Seniority 
and  other  objective  criteria  are  being  used 
by  department  heads  in  their  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Budget  Director.  The  process  Is 
in  no  way  arbitrary. 

8.  It  is  the  very  height  of  irresponsibility  to 
suggest  that  this  action  will  lead  to  an  In- 
crease in  crime.  This  is  not  only  an  unwar- 
ranted presumption  against  our  public  ser- 
vants, but  by  sheer  repetition,  it  will  becc«ne 
a  self-fulfilling  prophecy; 

9.  It  should  be  recalled  that  the  Legislature 
denied  my  earlier  request  to  Institute  a  four- 
day  work-week  and  other  measures  to  fore- 
stall any  reduction  of  the  government  work 
force.  They  also  Increased  the  budget  for  this 
year  by  over  $5.8  million,  despite  our  appeals, 
and  attempted  to  increase  their  own  appro- 
priations by  30%. 

10.  It  should  be  demanded  from  these 
critics  of  this  emergency  action  that  they 
also  propose  constructive  alternatives.  So  far 
It  is  all  noise  and  little  thought.  It  Is  a 
truism  that  those  most  crltloal  have  been  the 
least  disposed,  the  least  willing,  and  the  least 
able  to  suggest  alternative  courses  of  action. 
They  should  stop  cackling  and  lay  the  egg. 

11.  It  should  be  remembered  that  those 
most  critical  of  these  layoffs  have  been  the 
chief  architects  of  these  policies  leading  to 
our  present  plight;  and 

12.  We  should  not  condone  the  \ise  of  any 


fiscal  "gimmicks"  in  dealing  with  our  prob- 
lem. It  will  only  make  matters  worse  In  the 
long  run.  We  cannot  keep  plugging  the  dam; 
sooner  or  later  It  will  cave  In.  What  we  must 
do  Is  devise  a  sounder  approach  to  reduce  the 
water  level.  Stop-gap  measures  simply  will 
not  do. 

I  must  emphasize  In  the  strongest  terms 
possible  that  I  am  committed  to  fiscal  dis- 
cipline, budgetary  reform,  and  wise  fiscal 
planning.  We  cannot.  In  the  final  analysis, 
build  upon  sand.  I  insist  that  there  be  an 
end  to  the  mishandling  of  the  people's  hard- 
earned  money,  and  I  insist  that  we  live  with- 
in the  limits  of  our  resources.  The  days  of 
carefree  spending  are  over  and  this  Is  a  fact 
we  can  no  longer  evade  or  blur,  or  misrepre- 
sent. 

Needless  to  say,  neither  our  fiscal  prob- 
lems nor  high  level  of  iinemployment  will 
be  alleviated  In  any  fundamental  way  unless 
we  continue  In  our  efforts  to  revitalize  the 
economy.  And  this  Is  our  greatest  primary 
task.  Among  other  things,  I  propose  to  pro- 
ceed Implementing  those  Internal  and  ex- 
ternal measures  outlined  in  Operation  Re- 
covery when  and  where  feasible — measures 
specifically  designed  to  recharge  our  vital 
tourist  trade.  In  particular,  we  must  continue 
to  enhance  and  refine  our  entire  promotional 
effort,  to  insure  adequate  transportation,  to 
expand  local  participation,  and  to  improve 
conditions  here  at  home  to  assure  a  sustained 
recovery  In  addition  to  an  unspoiled  envi- 
ronment, critical  among  these  is  a  hospitable 
and  friendly  people.  Educational  campaigns 
In  this  regard  shoulQ  be  amplified  with  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  private  sector. 

Increased  attention  must  be  placed,  how- 
ever, on  broadening  the  base  of  the  insular 
economy.  To  that  end,  I  propose  to  continue 
Implementing  various  aspects  of  what  I  have 
termed  Operation  Diversification — a  cohesive 
plan  of  action  designed  to  reduce  the  un- 
stable over-reliance  on  tourism,  to  provide 
suitable  employment,  especially  for  our 
youth,  and  promote  balanced  and  rational 
growth.  The  plan  I  propose  focuses  on  three 
main  areas: 

1.  Promotional  and  internal  structural  re- 
forms; and 

2.  Improving  the  overall  competitive  stand- 
ing of  the  Islands  as  an  attractive  Invest- 
ment area; 

3.  Developing  a  comprehensive  economic 
development  plan  for  the  Virgin  Islands.  As 
I  indicated  earlier,  work  already  has  begun 
In  this  regard. 

With  respect  to  the  first,  we  must  not 
only  continue  to  expand  our  Industrial  pro- 
motional efforts  on  the  Mainland  and  else- 
where— as  funds  permit — but  upgrade  the 
capacity  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
engage  in  such  promotion. 

To  that  end,  I  recommend  that  we  estab- 
lish within  the  Department  of  Commerce  a 
separate  Division  of  Industrial  Development 
to  supplement  the  limited  promotional  and 
managerial  functions  of  the  Investment  In- 
centive Commission,  and  that  this  Division 
be  nuide  responsible  for  evaluating  develop- 
ment opportunities,  preparing  and  Imple- 
menting a  marketing  program,  and  serving 
as  the  principal  negotiator  with  potential 
Investors.  This  Division  should  be  capable  of: 

1.  Identifying  and  defining  various  indus- 
trial opportunities; 

3.  Evaluating  on  a  preliminary  basis  the 
tax-incentive  eligibility  of  projects; 

3.  Preparing  and  supplying  data  and  other 
germane  information  to  potential  investors; 

4.  Developing  plans  for  suitable  industrial 
sites;  and 

5.  Encouraging  and  promoting  local  par- 
ticipation in  the  Incentive  program. 

Concerning  the  matter  of  Improving  our 
competitive  standing  as  an  investment  site. 
Operation  Diversification  focuses  on  upgrad. 
Ing  general  operating  conditions  for  busi- 
ness— such  as  the  provision  of  land  sites. 
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upgrading  transportation  facilities,  and 
manpower  training — and  in  expanding  the 
benefits  granted  under  incentive  legislation. 
Whereas  the  former  Is  primarily  long-term, 
the  latter  Is  not.  And  as  most  of  us  are  well 
aware,  both  the  Legislature  and  Executive 
have  acted  to  Institute  a  new  and  revised 
Industrial  Incentive  Program.  Although  in 
the  weeks  and  months  to  follow  I  mtUI  sug- 
gest a  number  of  amendments  to  the  Legis- 
lature, the  new  act  Is  basically  sound  and 
should  do  much  to  Improve  our  competitive 
standing. 

In  attracting  new  and  desirable  light  in- 
dustries to  our  Islands,  I  strongly  recommend 
that  the  following  criteria  be  observed: 

1.  The  Industries  to  be  attracted  should 
broaden  our  economic  base  but  not  by  under- 
mining or  destroying  the  tourist  sector; 

2.  They  should  contribute  to  this  broad- 
ening without  further  despoilment  of  oui 
environment; 

3.  They  should  provide  attractive  and  re- 
warding employment  opportunities  for  Virgin 
Islands  residents;  and 

4.  They  should  initially  be  firms  that 
would  stand  to  benefit  the  most  from  certain 
VS.  tariff  provisions  applicable  to  the  Virgin 
Islands — such  as  Headnote  3a. 

In  addition  to  these  broad  lines  of  attack, 
and  on  a  more  Immediate  basis,  this  Admin- 
istration will  attempt  to  Implement  two  very 
important  public  works  projects  during  the 
course  of  the  year:  the  multi -million  dollar 
HUD  Community  Development  program  and 
the  recently  approved  Caribbean  Regional 
Commission  program.  Both  of  these  should 
not  only  fund  desirable  projects  and  Increase 
the  circulation  of  monies  In  our  community 
but  provide  much-needed  employment.  We 
will  also  attempt  to  alert  the  Delegate  to 
Congress  as  weU  as  other  federal  officials  of 
the  importance  of  insuring  that  the  Virgin 
Islands  are  included  in  any  other  public 
works  and  special  anti-recession  programs 
passed  by  Congress. 

Attempts  to  revive  cur  economy  will  not 
be  successful,  however,  unless  we  continue 
to  launch  a  massive  and  sustained  attack  on 
crime.  But  more  Importantly,  predatory  crime 
makes  impossible  the  maintenance  of  a 
meaningful  community.  I  would  like  to  make 
it  very  clear,  however,  that  while  I  believe 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  alleged 
socio-economic  factors  of  crime,  such  long- 
term  efforts  should  not  serve  to  Impede  Im- 
mediate action.  An  efficacious  strategy  for 
reducing  crime  cannot  fociis  on  "root  causes" 
alone. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead,  I  Intend 
to  continue  our  rather  comprehensive  pro- 
gram to  upgrade  the  Department  of  Public 
Stifety — to  deploy  personnel  more  effectively, 
to  modernize  Investigation  techniques,  to 
clarify  goals  and  objectives,  to  form  special 
anti-burglary  units,  and  to  elicit  greater 
citizen  participation  and  cooperation.  The 
Commissioner  of  Public  Safety  has  also  been 
instructed  to  review  and  consider  for  Im- 
plementation more  than  140  major  technical 
recommendations  stemming  from  a  recent 
study  of  that  E>epartment. 

In  addition,  we  will  begin  to  implement  a 
comprehensive,  LEAA-funded  anti-crime 
plan  with  priorities  in  six  general  areas: 
Police,  Courts,  Prosecution,  Corrections, 
Juvenile  Justice,  and  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention.  This  detailed  plan  involves  over 
a  half -million  dollars  and  it  specifically  ad- 
dresses crimes  against  property,  such  as 
robbery,  burglary,  larceny,  and  auto  thefts. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  there  are  no 
panaceas  In  dealing  with  crime,  and  that 
recent  studies  reveal  that  more  police  and 
tougher  laws  are  not  of  themselves  the  an- 
swer. What  does  appear  to  be  a  more  effective 
deterrent  than  tougher  laws  is  the  certainty 
that  penalties  will  be  applied — ^however 
modest  they  may  be.  As  one  study  potnta 
out: 


"Though  the  pcdice  need  Improvement, 
they  are  not  the  crucial  agency  in  the  sys- 
tem. Of  far  greater  importance  are  those 
agencies  that  handle  persons  once  arrested 
and  determine  whether,  how  soon,  and  un- 
der what  conditions  they  will  be  returned  to 
the  communities  from  which  they  came. 
These  agencies  are  the  criminal  courts  and 
the  correctional  institutions." 

I  therefore  propose  that  the  Legislating 
seriously  consider  the  following: 

1.  Reviewing  all  penalties  as  they  apply  to 
repeaters  and  broaden  the  definition  under 
which  a  person  would  be  declared  a  repeater; 

2.  Imposing  mandatory  sentences  for 
crimes  committed  with  a  gun  or  a  similarly 
lethal  weapon;  and 

3.  Establishing  a  Commission  to  set  and 
adjust  rules  for  the  entire  criminal  justice 
system.  The  entire  system,  from  criminal 
code  to  prison  release,  must  be  reformed  to 
speed,  regularize,  and  rationalize  the  process 
of  law  enforcement.  Special  attention  shoiild 
be  given  toward  developing  a  rational 
mandatory-sentencing  structure. 

If  crime  in  the  Virgin  Tslands  is  not  a 
high-risk  occupation,  we  must  make  every 
effort  to  make  it  the  highest  risk  occupation 
in  the  land. 

Within  the  area  of  juvenile  Justice,  the 
development  of  facilities  for  adjudicated  of- 
fenders is  a  top  priority  matter.  I  do 
not  believe,  however,  that  panel  institutions 
are  the  answer — except  for  the  retention  of 
"hardcore  Incorriglbles."  For  "status  of- 
fenders" and  other  young  offenders,  we 
should  explore  the  possibility  of  such  resi- 
dential programs  as  group  or  foster  homes, 
as  well  as  a  variety  of  non-residential  pro- 
grams that  do  not  expose  the  youth  to  the 
same  conflict  pressures  and  opportunities 
for  crime  that  brought  him  to  the  courts 
in  the  first  place.  The  importance  of  swift 
action  In  this  regard  cannot  be  over  stated. 

Concerning  Education  and  Health,  I  pro- 
pose to  continue  with  our  program  of  ad- 
ministrative reforms  and  overall  manage- 
ment improvement.  In  addition  to  previously 
outlined  intentions,  serious  consideration 
will  be  given  to  the  notion  of  decentralizing 
our  Department  of  Education  by  Island — 
that  Is,  St.  Thomas-St.  John  and  St.  Croix. 
The  basic  Idea  Is  to  decentralize  day-to-day 
operations  while  maintaining  more  central- 
ized policy  coordination.  If  implemented, 
such  a  program  will  be  closely  monitored  to 
see  If  it  could  be  applied  to  other  areas  of 
government.  With  respect  to  the  Department 
of  Health,  one  of  the  main  priorities.  In  addi- 
tion to  Improved  delivery  of  health  care  serv- 
ices, will  be  a  complete  re-organlzatlon  of 
present  revenue-management  procedures 
and  overall  collection  practices.  The  present 
situation  Is  deplorable,  to  say  the  least. 

During  the  course  of  this  year  or  In  the 
near  future,  I  also  propose  that  the  Execu- 
tive and  Legislative  branches  begin  to  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  following: 

1.  The  development  of  a  Collective  Bar- 
gaining Program  adapted  to  the  needs  and 
peculiarities  of  our  setting.  Special  emphasis 
should  be  given  to  the  creation  of  acceptable 
Impasse-settltng    technique    or    procedures; 

2.  The  passage  of  workable  Campaign  Dis- 
closure Act.  This  is  an  election  year  and  I 
strongly  believe  that  the  public  should  know 
who  Is  contributing  how  much  to  whom. 

3.  The  establishment  of  a  year-roimd  Ter- 
ritorial Service  Corps  partly  based  on  the 
Vista  model.  Although  there  should  be  no 
age  limit,  for  there  are  many  in  this  com- 
munity of  all  ages  who  are  willing  to  con- 
tribute their  time  and  energy  to  worthwhile 
endeavors,  the  emphasis  should  be  on  our 
youth.  Among  other  things,  such  a  program 
should  provide  a  sound  avenue  for  construc- 
tive activity  in  a  host  of  areas.  This  proposal 
may  have  to  be  held  in  abeyance,  however, 
until  funds  become  available.  But  some  work 
can  begin. 


4.  llie  ad(q>tion  of  a  more  comprehensive 
Government  Employees  Benefit  Program.  As 
presently  devised,  this  program  would  provide 
not  only  a  more  comprehensive  major  medi- 
cal plan,  but  group  life  insurance,  long-term 
disability  and  dismemberment,  and  most  im- 
portantly, coverage  for  dependents.  Before 
transmitting  a  bill  to  the  Legislature,  how- 
ever, a  more  precise  estimate  of  the  cost 
Involved  must  be  made.  And  again,  the  pres- 
ent paucity  of  funds  may  delay  enactment 
of  this  important  measure  for  the  time 
being;  and 

5.  The  development  of  comprehensive  land- 
use  legislation  to  protect  our  Islands  more 
adequately  from  the  de^ollment  of  dis- 
orderly development.  This  may  take  years  to 
develop,  however. 

In  the  months  and  years  ahead,  it  is  also 
the  intention  of  this  Administration  to  es- 
tablish and  expand  our  contacts  with  other 
neighboring  island  communities.  We  must 
attempt  to  release  oxu-selves  from  the  shackles 
of  excessive  parochialism  and  develop  a 
broader  view,  a  wider  perspective  as  to  our 
role  In  a  developing  Caribbean.  It  would  be 
a  grave  misperceptlon,  however,  to  attach 
political  overtones  to  our  goodwill  intentions. 
Our  purposes  are  commercial  and  cultural, 
not  political. 

OONCI.USION 

My  fellow  Virgin  Islanders  and  friends,  we 
have  come  a  long  way  in  the  difficult  process 
of  change  and  reform,  in  the  arduous  task 
of  setting  our  house  in  order  and  of  laying 
the  foundation  of  a  new  order  of  things.  And 
In  many  respects,  we  must  wait  until  the 
evening  to  see  the  advances  made — to  see 
the  real  achievements  of  the  day.  We  have 
not  accomplished  as  much  as  we  would  have 
liked,  or  perhaps  as  much  as  we  could  have. 
But  a  beginning  has  been  made.  As  I  said 
before,  we  have  undertaken  a  new  order  of 
things  and  we  have  proceeded  a  measurable 
distance  on  the  road  to  this  new  order. 

But  if  a  beginning  has  been  made,  let  us 
now  continue  in  the  cellar  course  of  duty 
that  confronts  us.  Much  remains  to  be  done 
before  we  can  bask  in  the  warm  glow  of  a 
commitment  fulfilled,  a  task  accomplished. 
Much  remains  to  be  done  before  we  can  dis- 
lodge ourselves  from  the  grip  of  our  predica- 
ment, before  we  can  erect  the  banner 
triumphant  and  truly  increase  the  value  of 
o\ir  children's  inheritance. 

And  so  we  must  persevere  In  our  efforts 
and  continue  to  rise  to  the  challenges  before 
us,  to  rise  to  the  challenges  in  the  spirit  of 
those  who  risked  their  lives  and  their  for- 
tunes two  hundred  years  ago  in  the  forging 
of  a  new  nation  under  God,  with  liberty  and 
Justice  for  all.  We  cannot  afford  to  neglect 
the  plain  duty  before  us;  over-confidence 
and  complacency  are  among  our  deadliest 
enemies.  We  must  roll  up  our  sleeves  and 
be  prepared  for  more  toll,  sweat,  and  tears. 
But  we  m\ist  not  blind  ourselves  to  the  diffi- 
culties we  must  surmovmt.  Our  expectations 
must  be  tempered  by  a  prudent  considera- 
tion of  the  hazards  we  face.  "Sacrifice,  pa- 
tience, \mderstandlng,  and  implacable  pur- 
pose may  be  our  lot  for  years  to  come."  As 
I  have  said  many  times  before,  there  Is  no 
short  road  to  the  realization  of  our  dreams 
and  the  fulfillment  of  our  hopes.  As  we  did 
not  come  to  our  present  plight  overnight,  so 
we  will  not  resolve  it  overnight. 

In  the  weeks,  months,  and  years  ahead, 
we  miist  forge  and  sustain  a  firm  unity  of 
purpose  and  dedication.  "Our  strength  is 
in  oxu"  unity  of  purpose.  To  that  high  con- 
cept there  can  be  no  end  save  victory."  We 
must  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  "unafraid 
of  ugly  truth,  contemptuous  of  lies,  half- 
truths,  circuses  and  demagoguery."  But 
above  all.  I  will  need  your  understanding, 
your  patience,  and  your  continued  coopera- 
tion. Yet  of  that  I  am  confident.  In  the 
words  of  President  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

"In  every  dsirk  hour  of  our  national  life 
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a  leadership  of  frankness  .  .  .  has  met  with 
that  understanding  and  support  of  the  peo- 
ple themselves  which  Is  essential  to  victory. 
I  am  convinced  that  you  will  again  give  that 
support  ...  In  these  critical  days.  ..." 

But  more  than  that,  my  fellow  Virgin 
Islanders  and  friends.  In  the  monumental 
assignment  before  us  we  will  need  the 
guidance  and  blessing  of  Almighty  Ood.  May 
He  indeed  protect  each  and  every  one  of  us. 
May  He  guide  me  In  the  days  to  come. 


MORE  INFLATION:  MORE 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  OARN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  to- 
day Joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2909,  a 
measure  designed  to  encourage  Invest- 
ment in  the  United  States.  In  this  elec- 
tion year,  we  hear  on  all  sides  the  cry 
for  more  Federal  spending  as  a  way  to 
get  unemployment  down.  Indeed,  the 
President  has  had  to  veto  an  enormously 
expensive  public  works  bill,  which  would 
have  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the  country 
over  $25,000  for  each  job  created.  The 
Democratic  candidates  for  President 
compete  to  see  who  can  request  the  big- 
gest public  employment  program. 

In  the  face  of  all  this  clamor  for 
Federal  action,  we  seem  to  have  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that  massive  deficit 
spending,  which  is  supposed  to  bolster 
demand  and  decrease  unemplosonent. 
has  actually  produced  an  unemployment 
rate  near  record  highs.  It  Is  a  time 
for  someone  to  point  out  the  connection 
between  the  disincentive  effects  of  Fed- 
eral taxation  and  spending  and  the  low 
rate  of  capital  formation  in  the  United 
States.  The  fact  Is  that  Investment  in 
capital  is  lower  in  the  United  States 
than  in  any  industrialized  nation  in  the 
world.  And  that  fact  is  directly  related 
to  our  unemployment  problems. 

In  Its  January  issue  of  Tax  Review,  the 
Tax  Foundation  has  reprinted  a  sum- 
mary of  a  paper  by  Prof.  David  Meisel- 
man  discussing  the  costs  of  continued 
inflation  in  terms  of  unemployment. 
It  is  true  that  Dr.  Meiselman  does  not 
relate  inflation  directly  to  deficit  spend- 
ing, but  It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  tempta- 
tion to  monetize  the  deficit  cannot  be 
resisted  by  the  modern  politician,  and 
that  there  is  a  connection.  It  is  also  clear 
to  me  that  when  the  Government  bor- 
rows to  finance  its  deficit,  it  further 
absorbs  funds  which  could  be  devoted 
to  the  capital  resources  needed  to  pro- 
duce jobs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Dr.  Meiselman's 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

More  iNixAnoN:   More  Unemployment 
(By  cLvld  I.  Meiselman) 

In  the  past  j^ar  we  have  all  seen  many 
reports  detailing  the  faltering  growth  of  the 
American  economy  over  the  last  decade.  In 
my  view,  the  slowdown  In  capital  formation 
and  In  economic  growth  In  recent  years  is  a 
problem  of  major  dimensions.  I  believe  that 
the  American  tax  system,  which  is  heavily 
biased  against  saving  and  Investment.  Is  a 
significant  factor  in  this  sluggish  perform- 
ance. By  causing  a  shift  of  resources  from 
capital  formation  to  consumption  and  to 
government  spending  the  Federal  tax  system 
clearly  Impairs  efficiency  and  retards  growth 
and  innovation. 


Despite  all  the  discussion  of  tax  reform, 
we  have  had  essentially  the  same  tax  code 
over  the  last  decade.  Ten  years  ago  the  Fed- 
eral tax  structure  was  also  biased  against 
saving,  Investment  and  economic  growth. 
Since  then,  one  of  the  most  Important 
changes  which  has  taken  place  has  been  in 
the  inflation  picture.  A  decade  ago  the  price 
level  was  essentially  stable.  Since  then,  the 
United  States  has  experienced  virtually  con- 
tinuous Inflation,  and  the  pace  of  inflation 
has  ratcheted  up  in  every  business  cycle.  And 
In  each  business  cycle  the  amplitude  of 
fluctuation  in  prices,  employment  and  the 
like  has  also  become  greater.  In  other  words, 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  both  inflation 
and  In  instability,  an  association  I  do  not 
believe  is  coincidental. 

I  suggest  the  one  way  of  interpreting  the 
slowdown  in  economic  growth  and  in  capital 
formation,  and  much  of  the  upward  drift  of 
the  unemployment  rate.  Is  that  they  are  all 
the  results  of  a  decade  of  accelerating  and 
roller-coaster  Inflation.  The  poor  economic 
performance  is  part  of  the  wide  range  of 
economic,  political  and  social  adjustments  to 
forces  generated  by  the  inflation.  Inflation, 
itself,  has  been  a  product  of  poor  public 
policy,  notably  the  Federal  Reserve's  mone- 
tary policy.  I  have  concluded  that  the  con- 
ventional wisdom  among  most  public  officials 
and  economists  regarding  the  Impact  of  In- 
flation Is  regretfully.  Incorrect.  This  Is  the 
view  that  Inflation,  while  bad.  Is  not  an  un- 
mitigated evil,  because  It  stimulates  employ- 
ment and  capital  formation.  I  argue,  on  the 
contrary,  that  inflation  leads  to  both  more 
unemployment  and  lees  capital  formation 
and  growth.  Indeed,  I  would  contend  that 
inflation  by  itself  would  lead  to  more  unem- 
ployment even  if  we  had  a  tax  83rBtem  that 
was  not  biased  against  capital  formation,  a 
bias  which  is  strengthened  by  the  inflation 
process. 

Despite  large  numbers  of  claims  that  the 
causes  of  the  present  era  of  inflation  are  dif- 
ferent, that  the  old  laws  of  economics  no 
longer  seem  to  work.  It  turns  out  that  the 
recent  inflation  Is  fully  In  line  with  historic 
norms.  Average  prices  always  depend  on  the 
ratio  of  money  to  output.  Prices  tend  to  rise 
when  the  quantity  of  money  increases  faster 
than  output,  prices  tend  to  fall  when  the 
quantity  of  money  declines  relative  to  out- 
put, and  prices  are  level  when  the  ratio  of 
money  to  output  Is  stable.  The  historical  evi- 
dence is  clear  and  beyond  dispute.  Recent 
inflation  In  the  United  States  and  around  the 
world  has  similarly  been  the  result  of  the 
quantity  of  money  growing  much  more 
rapidly  than  output.  I  simply  do  not  see  how 
the  recent  inflation  has  broken  any  old  eco- 
nomic laws  or  that  we  can  somehow  rid  our- 
selves of  Inflation  without  curbing  the  exces- 
sive use  of  the  printing  press. 

But  there  are  Ingredients  In  the  modern 
picture  that  are  dllTerent.  First,  for  the  very 
flrst  time  In  a  century,  since  the  United 
States  temporarily  suspended  specie  pay- 
ments during  and  Immediately  after  the 
Civil  War.  there  are  now  essentially  no  ex- 
ternal constraints  on  monetary  growth.  The 
U.S.  money  supply  Is  no  longer  linked  to 
precious  metals  or  to  fixed  exchange  rates. 

A  second  Ingredient  Is  based  on  the  belief, 
drawn  from  the  Keyneslan  analysis,  that  a 
major  shortcoming  of  a  modem  capitalist 
economy  Is  deficient  and  unstable  aggregate 
private  sector  demand.  In  this  view,  the 
economy  needs  constant  management  to  off- 
set private  sector  disturbances  and  to  pre- 
vent them  from  accumulating  to  even  great- 
er troubles.  The  fiscal  policy  Instruments  of 
varying  tax  rates  and  government  expendi- 
tures are  some  of  the  main  Keyneslan  tools. 
Considerations  of  efficiency  and  fundamental 
questions  about  the  permanent  effects  of  tax 
and  expenditure  programs  thus  frequently 
take  a  back  seat  to  presumptions  of  their 
short-period  stabilization  properties.  Deeply 


held  convictions  that  the  economy  is  In- 
herently unstable,  typically  poised  on  a 
razor's  edge  and  subject  to  frequent  shocks 
requiring  government  offsets  to  prevent 
cumulative  disturbances,  have  been  Impor- 
tant causes  of  the  growing  myopia  and 
meddlesomeness  of  public  policy.  Third,  there 
has  been  a  growing  conviction  In  the  United 
States  that  infiatlon  Is  not  only  helpful,  but 
necessary,  to  achieve  and  maintain  high 
levels  of  employment  and  growth.  The  belief 
that  there  Is  a  dependable  and  systematic 
trade-off  between  infiatlon  and  unemploy- 
ment, the  Phillips  Curve,  Is  one  of  the  main 
points  in  the  Inflationist  credo. 

THK    ATTACK    ON    THE    PKIIXIPS    CUXVX 

The  major  attack  on  the  Phillips  Curve  was 
led  by  MUton  Friedman.  His  analysis  stressed 
the  role  of  expectations.  Friedman  conceded 
that  inflation  may  temporarily  reduce  un- 
employment, especially  if  the  inflation  comes 
as  a  surprise  and  Is  thereby  not  already  dis- 
counted and  adjusted  for  in  other  prices  and 
wages.  If  output  prices  rise  relative  to  wages. 
Friedman  reasoned,  it  Is  as  if  labor  costs 
effectively  fall.  ThU  leads  to  an  Initial  In- 
crease in  employment  opportunities.  How- 
ever, eventually  the  entire  economy.  Includ- 
ing all  wages  and  prices,  adjusts  to  the  on- 
going inflation.  Because  there  are  no  perma- 
nent surprises  left,  there  are  no  permanent 
employment  gains.  The  record  of  recent 
years  and  the  absence  of  any  dependable 
connections  between  the  rates  of  inflation 
and  unemployment  would  appear  to  contra- 
dict the  Phillips  Curve  position  and  to  sup- 
port Friedman's. 

Although  my  own  analysis  is  cloae  to 
Friedman's.  I  believe  his  analysis  Is  deficient. 
It  does  not  go  far  enough  because  It  does  not 
take  sufficient  account  of  how  Infiatlon.  espe- 
cially erratic  or  unanticipated  Infiatlon.  im- 
pairs the  functioning  of  all  markets  and  the 
efficiency  of  both  labor  and  capital.  By  re- 
ducing the  productivity  of  labor,  Inflation 
causes  unemployment  to  rise  rather  than 
fall,  as  predicted  by  the  Phillips  Curve  analy- 
sis, or  to  remain  about  the  same,  as  predicted 
by  the  Friedman  analysis. 

To  effect  output  and  employment,  inflation 
must  be  unanticipated.  For  public  policy  to 
use  Inflation  to  change  employment  and  out- 
put, It  must  fool  people — which  Is  hardly  a 
proper  or  effective  basis  for  public  policy. 
But  as  time  goes  on.  It  becomes  progressively 
more  difficult  to  fool  people.  This  Is  why  this 
kind  of  policy  leads  to  greater  and  greater 
Instability — heaped  on  top  of  more  and  more 
inflation.  In  the  stop-go  policies,  the  "stops" 
and  "go's"  Inevitably  become  mo^e  pro- 
nounced. 

Trying  to  fool  participants  In  one  area  by 
the  use  of  policies  affecting  the  entire 
economy,  moreover,  leads  to  a  vast  widening 
of  the  range  of  uncertainty  about  future 
events.  This  undermines  the  efficiency  of  In- 
tertemporal decision  making  which  involves 
saving,  Investment,  asset  management,  and 
the  like. 

Another  pernicious,  and  very  Important, 
but  not  very  well  understood  result  Is  the 
effective  destruction  of  economic  Informa- 
tion. The  price  system  which  characterizes 
the  market  economy  is  a  very  efficient  means 
for  conveying  large  amounts  of  information. 
But  one  of  the  characteristics  of  variable  and 
unanticipated  inflation  Is  that  people  effec- 
tively have  less  Information  about  current 
prices  and  markets.  Consumers  and  business 
firms  tend  to  learn  about  prices  and  markets 
In  a  sequential  manner.  As  they  keep  receiv- 
ing new  knowledge,  old  information  U  revised 
or  discarded. 

But  large-scale  unanticipated  Inflation  Im- 
pairs this  orderly  learning  and  adjustment 
process.  The  loss  of  information  can  only 
be  overcome  by  devoting  more  resources  to 
data  gathering,  updating  price  lists  and  the 
like.  Doing  so.  however,  uses  costly  time  and 
resources.  This  alone  causes  an  Increase  In 
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unemployment,  a  decrease  In  efficiency,  and 
a  deadweight  loss  to  the  economy.  One  mani- 
festation of  how  Infiatlon  destroys  Informa- 
tion is  that  ordinary  accounting  statements 
means  less  and  less  as  the  Inflation  process 
proceeds. 

Thus,  the  continued  process  of  variable, 
unanticipated  Inflation  does  not  positively 
affect  employment.  Rather,  It  has  a  cumula- 
tive and  negative  Impact  on  efficiency  and 
resource  allocation.  Returns  to  both  labor 
and  capital  suffer.  This,  taken  together  with 
the  distortions  of  the  Inflationary  process, 
impair  the  flexibility  of  markets  and  thereby 
causes  an  Increase  In  unemployment.  This 
deadweight  economic  loss  Is  added  to  the 
chaos  of  capricious  changes  In  income  dis- 
tribution, real  tax  rates  and  the  like,  that 
have  undermined  the  fragile  structure  of 
constitutional  government  aind  Individual 
liberty  In  country  after  country. 

THE    BAD   EfKECTS   OF    IKIIATION 

As  we  have  all  become  painfully  aware, 
some  of  the  bad  effects  of  Inflation  result 
from  basing  Income  tax  liabilities  on  con- 
ventional accounting  standards,  which  de- 
pend on  historic  costs  for  Inventories,  plant 
and  equipment  and  the  like.  Taken  by  Itself, 
the  extra  Inflation  tax  on  business  capital 
would  result  In  a  reduced  rate  of  capital  for- 
mation relative  to  periods  such  as  the  flrst 
half  of  the  1960'b  when  there  was  little  or 
no  inflation.  But  the  Inflation  tax  on  busi- 
ness capital  also  means  that  capital  forma- 
tion will  depend  on  anticipations  of  future 
Inflation.  For  post-tax  rates  of  return  depend 
crucially  on  inflation. 

Conventional  management  methods  of 
capital  budgeting  are  already  In  the  process 
of  being  altered  to  take  the  Inflation  tax  Into 
account.  Firms  that  Ignore  the  reality  of 
future  Inflation  wUl  be  in  no  better  shape 
than  flrms  that  Ignore  the  reality  of  other 
Important  market  forces  In  shaping  their 
plans.  Thus,  some  of  the  effects  of  the  speed- 
up of  Inflation  since  1965  have  been  similar 
to  the  effects  of  an  Increase  In  the  effective 
tax  rates  on  business  Income.  By  reducing 
real  after-tax  profits.  Incentives  to  capital 
formation  have  correspondingly  been 
weakened. 

This  increased  effective  tax  on  business 
capital,  not  legislated  by  Congress  or  signed 
by  the  President,  but  primarily  the  result  of 
the  Federal  Reserve's  excessive  use  of  the 
printing  press,  was  undoubtedly  a  major 
factor  in  the  slowdown  in  the  rate  of  growth 
of  the  capital  stock.  In  real  doUars  of  1958 
purchasing  power,  from  1961-1965  there  was 
an  Increase  of  $55,000  In  the  gross  stocks  of 
business  capital  for  each  person  entering  the 
labor  force.  In  1966-1970  it  was  $46,000.  By 
the  1971-1874  period  it  had  fallen  again  to 
only  $41,000. 

The  retardation  In  the  growth  of  capital 
relative  to  the  growth  in  the  labor  force  has 
resulted  in  an  erosion  of  one  of  the  principal 
dependable  sources  of  higher  real  wages,  the 
increase  In  the  amount  of  capital  per  worker. 
In  addition  there  has  been  an  Increase  In  the 
barriers  to  and  In  the  costs  of  employment, 
such  as  sharply  higher  mlnlm<im  wages,  so- 
cial security  taxes,  quotas  and  the  like.  These 
combined  with  greater  rewards  for  not  work- 
ing, such  as  expanded  welfare  programs,  food 
stamps  and  extended  unemployment  com- 
pensation, have  made  the  situation  even 
worse. 

The  transition  from  high  to  low  growth  of 
real  income  means  that  large  numbers  of 
employees  must  revise  downwards  their  re- 
alistic assessments  of  what  their  work  can 
command  in  the  market.  Especially  for  em- 
ployees who  have  lost  their  Jobs  and  are 
seeking  work.  It  takes  time  to  learn  that 
there  are  diminished  job  opportunities  and 
that  real  wages,  (wages  adjusted  for  changes 
in  the  level  of  prices)  are  less  than  they  had 
believed  they  could  count  on  earning.  But  as 
people  look  for  wbat  they  believe  are  better 


and  more  remunerative  Job  opportunities, 
the  result  Is  a  lengthened  span  of  time  spent 
searching  for  jobs,  and  thereby  Increased  un- 
employment. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here? 

First,  I  believe  that  the  long-standing  bias 
In  the  Federal  tax  system  against  saving  and 
Investment  should  be  corrected.  In  addition, 
the  relative  size  of  the  public  sector  must  be 
decreased.  Tax  payers  are  simply  not  getting 
their  taxes'  worth.  These  steps  are  called  for 
even  without  the  added  distortions  caiised 
by  Inflation.  Further,  I  would  recommend  the 
reduction  or  elimination  of  multiple  taxes  on 
the  same  Inccnne  stream:  the  taxes  on  cor- 
porate Income;  the  tax  on  dividend  Income; 
the  tax  on  capital  gains  and  the  like.  Includ- 
ing estate  and  gift  taxes  that  yield  little  rev- 
enue and  create  much  mischief.  The  tax 
codes  of  many  states  replicate  those  of  the 
Federal  government,  and  action  by  the  Fed- 
eral government  would  be  enhanced  by  states 
following  the  national  lead.  Congressman 
Kemp's  bill,  the  Jobs  Creation  Act  of  1975, 
which  Includes  tax  credits  for  Individual  sav- 
ings. Is  one  example  of  current  legislative 
proposals  that  would  moderate  multiple  taxes 
on  the  same  Income  stream  and  reduce  the 
bias  against  saving  and  Investment. 

Second,  It  Is  essential  to  abandon  the 
use  of  Inflation  as  an  Instrument  of  public 
policy,  even  for  short  periods  of  time.  To 
avoid  abrupt  shocks  to  the  economy,  the  In- 
flation should  be  slowed  gradually  and  elimi- 
nated over  a  three-to-five  year  period.  The 
maintenance  of  general  price  stability  will 
require  steady,  non-lnflatlonary  courses  for 
monetary  and  flscal  policies.  For  monetary 
policy  this  means  a  long-term  growth  of 
money  In  the  range  of  2%  to  4%  per  year 
for  Mj  (currency  plus  demand  deposits)  or 
4.6%  to  6.6%  for  M,  (currency  plua  all  com- 
mercial bank  deposits  except  large  certificates 
of  deposit) ;  for  fiscal  policy,  relatively  stable 
taxes  and  expendltiires  close  to  or  at  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

The  new  Congressional  budget  procedures 
might  be  helpful  In  these  matters,  but  the 
Initial  recommendations  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  give  me  little  hope  for  assist- 
ance unless  there  is  a  drastic  change  In 
their  extreme  Keyneslan  and  inflationist 
orientation. 

Finally,  I  close  with  an  additional  caution. 
The  1976  elections  are  less  than  a  year  away. 
Economic  Issues  will  play  an  Important  role 
In  the  outcome  of  the  election.  After  the  past 
two  presidential  elections  there  were  charges 
that  monetary  policy,  and  to  some  extent 
flscal  policy  as  well,  were  Influenced  by  de- 
sires to  help  the  party  In  power.  I  have  no 
direct  way  of  knowing  If  there  Is  any  truth 
to  these  allegations  or  whether  the  small 
sample  Just  happened  to  Include  the  coin- 
cidental sharp  expansions  of  the  money 
stock  In  the  election  years  of  1968  and  1972, 
or  the  speedup  of  Federal  government  ex- 
penditures of  1972.  Several  years  earlier,  Fed- 
eral Reserve  monetary  stringency  In  late 
1959  and  early  1960  contributed  to  the  onset 
of  the  1960  recession  which  hurt  the  party 
in  power  during  the  1960  presidential  elec- 
tion. I  do  not  believe  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's purpose  at  that  time  was  to  hurt 
the  party  In  power.  1  would,  of  coiurse,  prefer 
to  believe  that  the  allegations  about  1968  and 
1972  are  also  without  merit. 

I  raise  the  Issue  because  1968  was  an  Im- 
portant episode  In  creating  the  Inflation 
roller-coaster.  Slamming  on  the  brakes  In 
1969  after  stepping  on  the  gas  In  1968  was 
a  major  factor  In  the  1969-1970  recession. 
And  too  much  money  In  1972,  which  saw 
the  stock  of  money  Increase  at  the  fastest 
pace  since  World  War  n,  was  the  beginning 
of  the  current  roller-coaster  ride. 

I  would  fervently  hope  that  those  respon- 
sible for  public  policy  wUl  be  able  to  resist 
the  great  pressures  during  an  election  year 
for  excessive  stimulation,  that  there  is 
enough  understanding  in  and  out  of  govern- 


ment that  still  another  shot  of  Inflation 
would  add  to  our  difficulties  without  solving 
our  problems,  and  that  more  Inflation  is 
nelthu'  good  for  the  coimtry  nor  acceptable 
to  the  voters. 


This  Issux  n*  Bkikf 

The  Increase  In  both  Inflation  and  Insta- 
bility In  the  past  decade  Is  not  coincidental. 
It's  conventional  wisdom,  says  the  author, 
that  Inflation  Is  not  all  bad.  because  it  stim- 
ulates employment  and  capital  formation. 

That's  correct.  Professor  David  Meiselman  - 
believes.  Inflation  Is  not  a  cure  for  unem- 
ployment but  a  cause.  And.  he  urges,  "the 
staggering  deflclt  of  the  Federal  government 
miist  be  eliminated,  primarily  through  ex- 
penditure control." 

The  complete  text  of  Professor  Meiselman's 
paiper  at  the  Tax  Foiindatlon  National  Con- 
ference will  be  published  next  month  In  the 
Proceedirms. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  S.  2909.  the 
Inyestment  Incentive  Act  of  1976,  is  de- 
signed to  relieve  tiie  shortage  of  capi- 
tal that  the  United  States  is  now  ex- 
periencing. If  we  are  to  relieve  unon- 
ployment.  It  is  time  for  us  to  remember 
that  we  caimot  transfer  our  resources 
from  the  producers  to  the  consumers 
in  our  society.  Overwhelmingly,  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  consumes  resources;  it 
does  not  produce  them.  We  must  begin 
to  slow  the  trend  of  an  increasing  per- 
centage of  our  output  being  absorbed  by 
nonproducers.  This  l^Islation  would 
signal  our  intention  to  do  so.  We  can 
continue  to  csJl  for  more  government, 
more  inflation,  and  public  service  jobs 
for  the  unemployed,  or  we  can  move  now 
to  strengthen  the  ability  of  a  free  econ- 
(xny  to  provide  the  Jobs  needed.  These 
will  be  real  jobs,  providing  real  goods  and 
services,  sind  not  the  kind  of  invented 
jobs  in  which  the  Government  special- 
izes. I  think  the  choice  is  clear. 


CONTINUED  SUPPORT  FOR  YOUNG 
FARMERS  HOMESTEAD  ACT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  Washington's  most  resi>ected  agricul- 
tural reporters  is  Jay  Richter  who  writes 
for  the  Farmland  News  published  by 
Farmland  Industries.  Inc.  I  consider  his 
November  29,  1975,  article  in  that  pub- 
lication entitled  "Homestead  Plan  for 
Young  Fanners  Weighed"  to  be  a  supe- 
rior discussion  of  legislation  I  introduced 
on  October  30,  1975,  to  assist  young 
farmers  in  their  constant  and  ever-grow- 
ing problem  in  obtaining  credit  for  land 
acquisitions. 

To  date  there  are  16  cosponsors  of 
this  legislation  and  companion  bills  in 
the  House  have  been  introduced  by  sev- 
eral distinguished  Members  of  that  body. 
Because  of  the  continued  interest  in  this 
concept.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  I  have  referred  to  above  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HoMKSTS&o  Plan  poa  Touhg  Fakmkbs 

WXIGHKD 

(By  Jay  Richter) 

Land  values  this  year  are  going  up  an  esti- 
mated 14%  by  official  USDA  calculation,  just 
about  the  same  percentage  as  last  year.  A. 
couple  of  years  ago  they  went  up  18%.^^^ 

Such    figures    underline    the    difficulty-^ 
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young  man  faces  today  In  getting  Into  farm- 
ing, unless  he  Is  already  rich,  or  he  Is  per- 
haps on  shares  with  Pop,  or  has  Inherited 
land,  m  which  case  he  might  be  unable  to 
hold  onto  It  In  any  case  for  want  of  money  to 
pay  those  outrageous  Inheritance  taxes. 
Where,  under  these  circumstances,  are  we 
going  to  get  the  mix  of  young  men  and 
women  required  to  preserve  family  farming? 

The  question  Is  one  worth  harder  thought 
than  farm  leaders  generally  have  given  It, 
although  nearly  all  pay  It  Up  service,  and  a 
few  are  working  to  find  practical  answers. 
Most  of  those  seriously  searching  for  answers 
are  taking  a  close  look  at  a  bill  introduced  re- 
cently by  Sen.  George  McOovern  (D-S.D.) 
which  he  calls  the  "Young  Farmer  Home- 
stead Act  of  1976. •■ 

His  purpose,  said  the  senator,  "Is  to  over- 
come the  present  financial  conditions  caused 
by  high  land  values,  excessive  interest  and 
expensive  operating  costs  which  are  major  ob- 
stacles preventing  young  farmers  from  going 
on  the  land."  Briefly,  the  McOovern  Plan: 

1.  Creates  a  Federal  Farm  Assistance  Cor- 
poration to  purchase  farm  and  ranch  units 
on  the  market  at  prices  based  on  appraisals 
by  PmHA   ( Farmers  Home  Administration ) ; 

2.  Provides  for  leasing  of  imlts  by  FmHA 
up  to  seven  years  to  young  farmers  for  cash 
rent,  based  o.i  real  estate  taxes  plus  carrying 
charges   (Interest)    on  the  purchased  units; 

3.  Gives  young  farmers  the  option  after  a 
maximum  of  seven  years  to  get  out  or  pur- 
chase the  units  through  financing  by  FmHA 
or  private  lenders. 

The  federal  corporation  would  be  empow- 
ered to  sell  the  land  at  75  %  of  the  appraised 
value  at  time  of  sale — wherein  rests  the 
"homestead"  feature  of  McGovern's  measure. 
The  land  presumably  would  appreciate  In 
value,  and  the  young  farmers  given  25% 
equity  In  the  appreciation  as  "sweat  value" 
during  term  of  the  lease. 

How  to  prevent  windfall  profits  on  quick 
resales?  This  would  be  done  by  vesting  capital 
gains  over  five  years  after  sale  In  the  lessee- 
purchaser  at  the  rate  of  20^7  per  year,  with 
the  balance — If  the  land  Is  sold — going  to  the 
new  federal  corporation.  The  corporation 
would  be  authorized  to  borrow  through  Is- 
suance of  private  bonds,  debentures,  notes, 
or  corporate  debentures  purchased  by  the 
Secretary  of  Treasury  at  prevailing  govern- 
ment rates. 

"Land  acquisition  would  be  at  no  cost  to 
the  government,"  McOovern  argued,  "because 
the  government  through  the  corporation 
would  own  the  land  and  recover  its  invest- 
ment together  with  75';  of  capital  apprecia- 
tion on  subsequent  sale." 

The  corporation  would  be  managed  by  a 
board  of  five  members,  four  of  them  from 
outside  the  government,  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Farm  leaders  are  as  yet  unfamiliar  with 
details  of  the  McOovern  plan,  and  therefore 
wary  of  flat-out  endorsement  of  Its  terms. 
But  support  for  the  general  outline  of  the 
legislation  appears  to  be  strong  and  growing. 
A  heavy  mall,  almost  uniformly  favorable 
to  the  senator's  purpose,  was  reported  by  his 
office. 

"I've  never  seen  him  (McOovern)  as  ex- 
cited about  a  bill,"  said  an  aide. 

By  mid-November,  two  weeks  after  Its 
introduction.  11  Senate  colleagues  had  signed 
on  with  McOovern  as  co-sponsors  of  the 
legislation :  James  Abourezk  of  South  Dakota, 
Gary  Hart  of  Colorado,  Vance  Hartke  of  In- 
diana. Mark  Hatfield  of  Oregon,  Hubert  Hiun- 
phrey  of  Minnesota.  Patrick  Leahy  of  Ver- 
mont. Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana,  Lee 
Metcalf  of  Montana,  Walter  Mondale  of 
Minnesota,  Gaylord  Nelson  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Sparkman  of  Alabama. 

An  almost  Identical  bill,  HR  101495,  has 
been  Introduced  In  the  House  by  Rep.  John 
Melcher  (D-Mont.). 

The  concept  of  the  proposed  homestead 
leglalaUon  "makes  aenoe,"  said  Ed  Jaenke,  an 


agricultural  consultant,  and  former  governor 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  When  he 
beaded  the  FCA,  Jaenke  Initiated  a  young- 
farmer  credit  plan  within  the  system. 

"FCA  can  help,  but  I  see  no  other  way  than 
the  McOovern  approach  to  do  the  whole  Job," 
said  Jaenke.  "With  the  kind  of  Infiatlon  we've 
had,  the  government  hats  to  step  In  If  we  are 
going  to  maintain  family  farming,  I  mean  a 
viable  business-type  of  family  farming. 

"After  10  years,  this  kind  of  program  could 
be  operating  cost-free." 

It  Is  no  secret  that  some  people  out  there 
In  the  far-flung  FCA  system  take  about  as 
conservative  a  line  toward  easier  credit  for 
young  farmers  as  the  crustier  members  of  the 
ABA  (American  Bankers  Association).  But  a 
few  PCA  district  boards  "have  adopted  young- 
farmer  financial  programs  and  policies,"  said 
an  PCA  spokesman,  and  FCA  has  reclassified 
some  loans  so  as  to  try  to  take  the  heat  oft 
locals  for  loosening  up  on  credit  to  young 
farmers. 

The  McOovern  proposal  appears  to  be  "In 
line  with  our  principles."  said  the  PCA 
spokesman.  (PCA's  present  governor,  W.  M. 
Harding,  was  out  of  town,  and  hadn't  had  a 
look  at  the  legislation.) 

McOovern  is  anxious  for  more  Ide^s  on  his 
homestead  bill,  and  for  extensive  discussion 
at  hearings  which  probably  will  be  scheduled 
early  in  '76.  His  Intention,  he  said.  Is  to 
supplement,  not  to  replace  present  lines  of 
farm  credit  which  are  already  severely 
strained. 

Average  age  of  the  American  farmer  today 
is  more  than  50  years,  the  senator  pointed 
out,  and  some  economists  estimate  the  start- 
up costs  for  a  young  farmer  to  be  as  high  as 
$250,000.  These  are  "nearly  Insurmountable 
obstacles"  for  a  young  man  who  is  not  already 
well-to-do. 

"These  discouraging  figures  have  led  me  to 
conclude  that  it  is  now  time  to  re-examine 
our  traditional  concepts  of  farm  credit  as  well 
as  land  tenure."  said  McOovern. 

"Most  of  the  legislation  referred  to  my  sub- 
committee (the  Senate  Ag  Subcommittee  on 
Credit  and  Rural  Electrification)  merely 
amends  the  Rural  Development  law  to  allow 
the  government  to  increase  the  dollar  amount 
farmers  can  borrow  to  put  them  further  In 
debt  .  .  . 

"What  I  propose  is  to  provide  a  federal 
sponsored  vehicle  by  which  the  beginning 
farmer  Is  relieved  at  least  In  his  beginning 
years  from  an  overwhelming  land  acquisition 
debt,  can  begin  farming  with  a  manageable 
operating  loan,  and  look  forward  to  eventual 
ownership  .  .  ." 


PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET  FAILS  TO 
STIMULATE  HOUSING 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate one  aspect  of  the  Presidents  pro- 
posed budget,  and  I  refer  in  particular 
to  the  amounts  related  to  housing. 

The  President's  housing  budget  is  full 
of  old  news.  The  500,000  assisted  housing 
units  that  the  President  mentioned  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  address  come  from 
two  programs.  One  hundred  thousand 
units  will  come  from  the  old  section  235 
program,  a  program  that  Congress  had  to 
go  to  court  to  get  the  President  to  carry 
out.  It  Is  hardly  a  Presidential  initiative. 
In  fact,  it  took  3  years  and  a  court  to  get 
the  Nixon-Ford  team  to  spend  the 
money.  Moreover,  while  the  President 
claims  that  there  will  be  175,000  new 
imits  from  this  program  in  the  remainder 
of  fiscal  year  1976  and  in  fiscal  year  1977 
he  is  talking  about  reservations,  not 
starts  or  completions.  There  will  only  be 
about  80,000  completicms. 


The  second  pi-ogram,  which  is  respon- 
sible for  400,000  units,  Ls  section  8.  HUD 
is  real  tricky  in  this  program.  Originally 
one-half  to  two-thirds  of  section  8  funds 
were  to  be  new  construction  and  the  re- 
mainder for  existing  units.  The  fiscal 
year  1977  budget  changes  all  that — for 
fiscal  year  1976  as  well  as  fiscal  year 
1977;  31  percent  of  the  units  are  new 
construction  and  rehabilitation;  41  per- 
cent are  for  existing  tuiits  and  a  whop- 
ping 28  percent  is  to  bail  out  past  hous- 
ing projects. 

Section  8  was  supposed  to  provide  sub- 
stantial new  construction,  but  instead 
HUD  is  using  it  as  a  bailout.  While 
the  President  says  that  400,000  units  will 
be  assisted,  over  100,000  of  these  are  al- 
ready receiving  aid  so  the  net  addition 
is  less  than  300,000  units.  Section  8  is 
being  used  as  a  bailout.  This  is  a  step 
backward,  not  fonward.  Moreover,  when 
you  look  at  housing  unit  completions,  the 
numbers  are  shocking.  Only  3,600  new 
units  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1977  which  is  almost  2  years 
away.  That  is  hardly  a  program  designed 
to  stimulate  housing  construction  and 
restore  rapid  national  economic  recovery. 

Finally,  the  President  has  decided  not 
to  I'elease  the  additional  $2  billion  under 
the  tandem  plan  that  could  bring  mort- 
gage rates  down  to  IVz  percent.  The 
President's  housing  policies  are  clear.  No 
new  construction,  more  foot  dragging 
and  high  interest  rates.  Political  rhetoric 
and  statistical  manipulation  are  no  sub- 
stitute for  real  construction  and  building 
with  the  money  on  the  line. 


DETENTE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  for 
several  years,  we  have  heard  more  and 
more  about  the  word  detente.  I  do  not 
believe  many  Americans  understand  it 
even  now.  In  the  summer  edition  of  the 
Naval  War  College  Review,  there  appears 
a  splendid  article  on  the  word  and  its 
meaning,  by  the  Honorable  Helmut  Son- 
nenfeldt.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks, 
80  that  my  colleagues  and  readers  of  the 
Record  might  have  a  better  understand- 
ing of  this  mystical  word. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thb  Meaning  or  "DtxENTE" 
(By  the  Honorable  Helmut  Sonnenfeldt) 

On  12  May  of  this  year,  two  U.S.  warships, 
the  guided  mls.'-ile  frigate  Leahy  and  the  de- 
stroyer Tattnal  sailed  Into  Leningrad  Har- 
bor. On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  two 
Soviet  destroyers  were  tying  up  at  Boston. 
Ban  Is  played,  salutes  resounded,  glasses 
cllnkel.  accompanied  by  expressions  of  good- 
will. For  the  first  time  since  the  war,  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Navies  were  ex- 
changing visits. 

The  political  process  refiected  by  these  vis- 
Its  has  come  to  be  represented  by  a  word 
"detente"  which  until  recently  remained  an 
obscure  term  confined  to  academic  lexicon. 
The  exact  meaning  of  detente  Is  still  Imper- 
fectly understood  and  lends  Itself  to  quite 
misleading  and  vastly  oversimplified  Inter- 
pretations. While  It  would  perhaps  be  an  ex- 
aggeration to  say  detente  has  entered  Into 
household  usage.  It  has  become  a  symbol  of 
some  considerable  passion  and  controversy. 

LlteraUy,  detente  means  little  more  than 
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the  relaxation  of  tension.  This  definition, 
however.  Is  far  too  simple  and  static  to  de- 
scribe the  complex  set  of  relationships  that 
are  evolving  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  have,  of 
course,  been  a  central  problem  for  our  na- 
tional security  policy  for  some  30  years.  Much 
has  changed  In  both  the  character  of  these 
relations  since  World  War  n  and  in  the  In- 
ternational environment  in  which  these  re- 
lations occur.  But  Soviet-American  relations 
are  bound  to  be  at  the  core  of  our  foreign 
policy  concerns  for  the  Soviet  Union  remains 
the  single  most  powerful  state  in  the  world 
besides  ourselves.  Its  power  continues  to 
grow  and  its  Interests  to  expand.  Indeed,  It 
can  be  said  that  in  the  broad  sweep  of  his- 
tory, Soviet  Russia  is  only  Just  beginning 
its  truly  "Imperial"  phase;  Its  military  forces 
have  acquired  Intercontinental  reach  only 
fairly  recently;  Its  capacity  to  Infiuence 
events  in  remote  areas  is  of  relatively  recent 
standing;  and  it  is  only  Just  acquiring  the 
habit  of  defining  its  interests  on  a  global 
rather  than  a  solely  continental  basis.  For 
UB,  therefore,  the  problem  is  that  of  buUd- 
Ing  viable  relationships  with  an  emerging 
world  power. 

As  in  much  of  the  Industrialized,  demo- 
cratic world,  the  values  and  priorities  of 
America's  society  have  undergone  sulMtan- 
tial  change  in  recent  years.  Domestic  con- 
cerns have  became  an  Increasing  preoccupa- 
tion, and  there  Is  a  tendency  to  look  Inward. 
Yet  we  will  nort  for  the  foreseeable  future 
escape  the  complex  challenge  of  existing 
side  by  side  on  a  shrinking  globe  with  a 
Soviet  Union  that  continues  to  grow  in 
power,  weight,  and  reach.  It  must  be  a 
major  purpose  of  our  diplomacy  and  of  oxir 
security  policies  as  a  whole  to  insure  that 
In  these  circumstances  our  own  Interests  and 
values  are  safeguarded,  that  power  Is  used 
with  restraint,  and  Influence  wielded  re- 
sponsibly. Essentially,  that  Is  what  detente 
is  all  about.  That  is  why  we  should  think  of 
detente  as  a  dynamic  process  of  enormous 
complexity  rather  than  as  a  simple  state  of 
relaxation.  And  that  Is  why  we  must  persist 
in  the  basic  policies  we  have  been  pursuing 
over  the  past  several  years. 

Despite  some  of  the  rhetoric  that  has 
occasionally  obscured  them,  the  policies  as- 
sociated with  ditente  are  not  rested  on  illu- 
sions. We  realize  full  well  that  Soviet  values 
and  objectives  are  In  many  ways  Inimical  to 
our  own,  and  likely  to  remain  so.  We  know 
that  o\ir  respective  political  systems  and 
social  philosophies  on  which  they  rest  are 
fundamentally  different,  that  history  and 
experience  have  shaped  our  respective  out- 
looks in  often  divergent  ways.  We  assuane 
that  Moscow  will  not  refrain  from  seeking  to 
turn  international  events  and  opportunities 
to  Its  advantage,  especially  where  It  encoun- 
ters the  kind  of  wealuiess  that  makes  the 
risks  of  doing  so  minimal. 

Tet  we  also  have  been  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  Soviet  power  has  developed  un- 
evenly, that  there  were  needs,  shortcomings, 
and  difficulties  confronting  Soviet  decision- 
makers and  that  there  were  in  the  inter- 
national arena  not  only  openings  and  op- 
portunities for  Soviet  gain  but  also  sub- 
stantial resistance  to  excessive  Soviet  in- 
fluence. Moreover,  it  has  l>eoome  clear  that 
international  communism  and  the  so-called 
"socialist  camp"  are  far  from  monolithic  and 
that  neither  the  Soviet  political  and  social 
system  nor  the  ideology  of  Marxism-Lenin- 
ism today  exercise  the  Idnd  of  magnetism 
and  appeal  that  Its  advocates  bad  hoped  for 
and  its  opponents  feared. 

Thus,  when  at  the  beginning  of  this  dec- 
ade signs  appeared  that  the  leadership  in 
Moecow  might  be  interested  In  more  normal 
relations  with  ourselves  and  other  Western 
countries,  it  seemed  desirable  to  pursue  the 
openings  presented  and  to  undertake  a  hard- 
headed   and   multifaceted   effort   to   temper 


antagonism  with  restraint,  confrontation 
with  negotiation,  and  the  impTUBes  of  power 
with  the  incentives  of  re^MnslblUty. 

The  course  on  which  we  Mnbarked  requires 
toughness  of  mind  and  steadfastness  of  pur- 
pose. It  demands  a  sober  view  not  only  of 
Soviet  strengths  but  of  our  own.  It  is  an  at- 
tempt to  evolve  a  balance  of  incentives  fcH' 
positive  behavior  and  penalties  for  l>elllger- 
ence;  the  objective  l>elng  to  Instill  in  the 
minds  of  our  potential  adversaries  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  benefits  of  cooperation 
rather  than  conflict  and  thus  lessen  the 
threat  of  war. 

Thus,  detente  in  practice  has  been  an 
active  policy,  conducted  over  a  broad  front 
of  Issues,  and  based  on  hard  realities.  Its 
ultimate  goal  Is  not  a  simple,  temp>orary  re- 
laxation of  international  tension  but  the 
creation  of  mutual  Interest  In  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace. 

The  prerequisite  for  the  pursuit  of  this 
goal  Is  a  strong  defense  posture.  Adequate 
military  forces  and  the  long-term  programs 
to  sustain  them  are  by  no  means  incompati- 
ble with  detente;  they  are  a  basic  require- 
ment for  its  successful  pursuit.  Interests  will 
be  respected  only  if  it  is  clear  that  they  can 
be  defended.  Restraint  will  prevail  only  if 
its  atisence  Is  known  to  carry  heavy  risks. 

The  second  prerequisite  for  a  successful 
pursuit  of  detente  is  the  strength  and  vigor 
of  our  alliances.  Progress  toward  a  safer  and 
more  constructive  set  of  relationships  with 
potential  adversaries  does  not  obviate  the 
need  fen*  the  mutual  commitments  and  co- 
operative ventures  of  alliance  relationships, 
for  the  fundamental  interests  and  values  we 
share  with  our  friends  and  allies  are  no  less 
Important  to  our  well-being  in  conditions  of 
detente  than  they  were  In  periods  of  acute 
and  multiple  crises. 

Based  on  these  prerequisites,  we  are  pur- 
suing a  more  stable  International  system 
that  not  only  embraces  the  continuation  of 
our  relations  with  traditional  allies  but  the 
evolution  of  new  relations  with  our  ad- 
versaries as  well.  Broadly  speaking,  we  are 
proceeding  along  three  courses:  first,  by 
progress  In  limiting  arms;  second,  by  de- 
veloping standards  for  restrained  interna- 
tional conduct;  and,  third,  by  building  more 
normsd  contacts  and  habits  of  coc4>eratlon 
to  our  mutual  benefit. 

The  most  sensitive  complex,  and  ambitious 
endeavor  toward  arms  control  has  been  the 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
strategic  arms  llmitatlonB.  This  issue  pre- 
sents an  essential  test — whether  tha  world's 
two  nuclear  superpowers  will  be  able  to 
translate  their  common  Interest  in  self- 
preservation  into  arrangements  which  will 
lessen  the  uncertainties  of  openended  c(Mn- 
petltion  and  the  threat  of  nuclear  war.  A 
milestone  was  reached  in  May  1972  when 
both  countries  agreed  to  forgo  territorial 
defense  against  offensive  mlssUes.  While  far 
from  disposing  of  all  the  dangers  in  the 
United  States-Soviet  strategic  military  re- 
lationship, tills  treaty  did  confront  l>oth  sides 
with  the  stark  fact  that  their  peoples  are  to 
remain  utterly  vulnerable  to  missile  attack. 
For  the  defensive  minded  Russians  it  was  not 
an  insignificant  psychological  step  that,  in 
the  Interest  of  greater  stability,  this  wdner- 
ablUty  was  to  be  sanctioned  by  a  treaty  with 
its  principal  competitor.  The  Soviets  also 
committed  themselves  at  this  time  to  freeze 
the  numerical  size  of  their  offensive  nUsslle 
programs  and  agreed  to  an  arrangement 
which  would  require  them  to  dismantle  a 
ntmiber  of  their  older  missiles  if  they  ac- 
quired the  permitted  n\unl>er  of  sea-based 
missiles. 

Given  the  dynamism  of  Soviet  strategic 
programs  and  the  alxence,  at  the  time,  of 
any  new  programs  of  our  own,  this  5-year 
interim  agreement  on  strategic  force  ceil- 
ings was  a  considerable  first  accomplishment. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  the  second  step  of 
the  SALT  process,  working  out  a  treaty  to 


put  equal  ceilings  on  offensive  missiles  and. 
more  significantly,  on  their  most  potent 
qualitative  aspect — MIRVed  warheads.  There 
is  reason  to  hope  that  these  talks  will  suc- 
ceed and  that  for  the  next  10  years  the 
respective  strengths  of  the  strategic  force 
programs  wUl  be  more  easily  calculated,  thus 
reducing  the  uncertainty  in  the  decision 
process.  The  next,  even  tougher,  step  will  t>e 
to  seek  actual  agreed  force  reductions,  but 
to  do  BO  without  adding  Instability. 

Simultaneously  with  the  regulations  of 
strategic  competition,  we  are  negotiating 
on  force  reductions  in  central  Europe.  Our 
objective  ha«,  as  in  SALT,  is  to  strengthen 
military  stability  and  to  enhance  security. 
In  contrast  to  SALT,  however,  MBFR  is  a 
multilateral  negotiation  in  which  our  allies 
are  directly  involved.  Other  negotiations  deal 
with  limitations  on  chemical  warfare,  on 
environmental  warfare  techniques,  and  on 
nuclear  tests.  Including  explosions  for  peace- 
ful purposes.  Indeed,  there  has  not  at  any 
previous  time  been  a  more  intense  and  varied 
dialog  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  matters  of 
arms  control. 

In  addition  to  seeking  agreements  that 
place  limits  on  military  programs  and  activ- 
ities, we  have  engaged  the  Soviet  Union  In 
efforts  to  defijie  certain  broad  standards  of 
conduct  which,  if  adhered  to,  can  serve  to 
further  reduce  the  dangers  of  competition. 
In  the  nature  of  the  United  States-Soviet 
relationship,  such  understandings  are  not 
necessarily  self-enforcing  nor  can  they  be 
altogether  free  of  ambiguity  and  room  for 
interpretation.  They  do,  nevertheless,  set 
yardsticks  by  which  conduct  can  \x  meas- 
ured, and  they  set  forth  the  elements  of  an 
international  order  far  more  consonant  with 
our  values  than  the  rather  stertle  and  ideo- 
logically colored  precepts  tliat  came  to  be 
associated  with  the  earlier  slogan  of  "peace- 
ful coexistence."  Thus,  the  agreed  principles 
signed  at  the  1972  summit  accentuated  the 
concepts  of  restraint  and  respect  for  inter- 
ests. 

The  1973  agreement  on  prevention  of  nu- 
clear war  established  the  principle  that  nu- 
clear war  can  be  ruled  out  only  If  all  forms 
of  military  aggression  are  precluded.  We  do 
not  accept  the  proposition  that  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  can  be  singled  out  for  pro- 
hibition as  long  as  other  forms  of  military 
attack  are  not  excluded.  Of  course,  the  ulti- 
mate means  of  preventing  warfare  In  a  world 
In  which  arms  levels  remain  high  and  In- 
terests are  in  conflict  is  an  adequate  military 
deterrent  capacity.  But  that  does  not  di- 
minish the  value  of  defining  the  elMnents  of 
responsible  conduct,  including  the  proce- 
dures for  consultation  in  the  event  of  crises. 

Tills  process  has  not  been  without  some 
practical  utility  as,  for  example.  In  the 
Middle  East,  where  the  standards  c^  conduct 
agreed  upon  In  1972  and  1973  should  cer- 
tainly he  applicable.  As  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  pointed  out,  however,  it  has  so 
far  proved  easier  to  apply  the  standards  of 
restraint  bUatcrally  and  to  East-West  rela- 
tions in  Europe  than  to  crises  and  difficulties 
In  other  parts  of  the  world.  But  competition 
and  hostility  caimot  long  be  compartmented, 
anymore  than  can  cooperation.  Detente  re- 
lationships must  evolve  across  the  whole 
spectrum  of  potential  crises  Issues  or  they 
will  be  hard  to  sustain. 

Arms  control,  standards  for  conduct,  and 
consiiltation  procedures  are  aU  essentially 
efforts  to  moderate  competition,  reduce  the 
frequency  and  intensity  of  crises,  and  to 
manage  them  when  they  occur.  In  addition, 
however,  there  are  the  more  positive  Iclnds  of 
bilateral  arrangements  designed  to  provide 
Incentives  for  more  constructive  relation- 
ships and  to  reduce  the  gulf  between  peoples. 
This  or  that  individual  cooperative  project 
may  be  relatively  Insignificant,  but  cumula- 
tively and  over  time,  a  whole  network  of 
agreements,  projects  and  programs  can 
produce  a   vested   Interest   in   more   stable 
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relationships.  This  Is  becftus«  both  sides  de- 
rive concrete  benefits  from  such  undertak- 
ings, benefits  they  will  not  be  willing  to 
Jeopardize  by  a  renewed  deterioration  of 
relations.  For  It  Is  evident  that  broad  co- 
operative programs  In  culture,  science,  tech- 
nology— with  appropriate  safeguards — 
health,  space,  trade,  et  cetera,  can  hardly  be 
maintained  In  a  situation  of  persistent  con- 
frontation and  crisis. 

While  these  policies  can  be  most  effectively 
pursued  and  Implemented  through  bilateral 
agreements,  the  Conference  on  Security  id 
Coop>eratlon  in  Europe  (CSCE)  is  a  n.u>.,.- 
lateral  effort  to  establish  general  and  specific 
guidelines  for  a  more  stable  and  cooperative 
order  In  Europe.  If  the  remaining  Issues  can 
be  satisfactorily  resolved,  it  may  be  possible 
to  complete  this  conference,  in  which  we  have 
been  cooperating  closely  with  our  NATO  allies 
later  this  summer.  The  provisions  laboriously 
worked  out  by  more  than  30  Eastern,  West- 
ern, and  neutral  nations  In  such  areas  as 
human  contacts.  Information  exchange,  and 
a  multiplicity  of  others  will  then  be  tested 
In  practice. 

I  Just  referred  to  trade  In  passing.  This  Is 
an  Issue  which  has  inspired  special  con- 
troversy In  recent  months.  Historically,  com- 
mercial links  between  nations  have  proceeded 
apace  with  little  regard  to  their  political  rela- 
tionships. In  dealing  with  authoritarian, 
state-trading  countries,  however,  some  con- 
trol is  obviously  needed.  To  allow  trade  sim- 
ply to  follow  the  whims  of  the  marketplace 
on  our  side,  while  It  Is  rigidly  controlled  on 
the  Soviet  side,  would  be  folly.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  limits  to  the  use  of  trade  as 
a  political  bargaining  Instrument.  This  was 
graphically  demonstrated  last  January  when 
the  Soviets  refused  to  accept  the  conditions 
of  the  Trade  Act  as  a  basis  for  putting  our 
Trade  Agreement  into  effect. 

It  Is  Important  that  we  should  put  the 
trade  Issue  into  perspective.  Economic  rela- 
tions are  not  and  should  not  be  seen  as  a  one- 
way flow  of  benefits  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Trade  Agreement  of  1972  was  designed  to  put 
trade  on  an  orderly  basis:  It  contained  numer- 
ous practical  arrangements  Intended  to  give 
protection  to  American  firms  operating  In  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  to  preclude  adverse  Impact  on 
our  own  economy  of  Imports  from  the 
U.S.S.R. 

Regrettably,  these  advantages,  which  were 
obtained  In  conjunction  with  the  mutual  ex- 
tension of  nondiscriminatory  tariff  treatment, 
are  now  suspended,  although  the  Soviets  Im- 
plement some  of  the  provisions  of  the  aborted 
trade  agreement  de  facto.  The  inability  of 
the  Government  to  use  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  its  facilities  in  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union  deprives  us  of  an  instrument 
for  controlling  the  fiow  of  credits  to  the 
U.S.S.R.;  moreover,  we  have  little  basis  for 
developing  some  understanding  on  credit 
policies  with  our  friends  and  allies,  many  of 
whom  have  extensive  and  generous  credit 
arrangements  with  the  U.S5.R. 

In  short,  the  effect  of  our  present  trade 
legislation  has  been  to  deny  our  Government 
the  means  of  pursuing  a  coherent  strategy 
In  economic  relations  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
of  Integrating  trade  relations  into  our  overall 
policies.  It  is  evident  that  the  purposes  of 
the  Trade  Act's  provisions  on  East-West  trade 
are  going  unfulfilled  as  emigration  from  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  sharply  declined.  Our  business 
community  has  been  placed  at  a  serious  dis- 
advantage compared  to  the  opportunities 
available  to  foreign  firms,  'roe  President  Is 
determined  to  seek  remedial  legislation  so 
that  trade  with  the  U.S.S.R.  ian  proceed  in 
an  orderly  and  mutually  advantageous  fash- 
Ion  and  can  play  its  proper  role  in  a  compre- 
hensive set  of  policies  toward  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  diplomatic  game  Is  more  like  chesa 
than  poker.  All  the  pieces  on  the  board  have 
to  be  kept  In  mind,  as  does  the  psychology 


of  the  other  player.  The  opponent's  hand  is 
rarely  concealed,  though  his  Intentions  may 
b«  uncertain.  Success  does  not  depend  on 
the  luck  of  the  draw,  and  bluff  Is  risky. 

In  one  Important  respect,  however,  di- 
plomacy Is  like  neither  chess  nor  poker.  It 
is  not  necessarily  a  zero  sum  game.  Both 
sides  can  win,  or  both  sides  can  lose.  Further, 
when  nuclear  war  may  be  the  ultimate  move, 
neither  side  can  afford  to  push  the  game  to  a 
conclusion. 

Given  this  reality,  our  orerall  strategic 
objective  has  been  a  relationship  In  which 
any  such  ultimate  Issues  will  not  arise.  The 
means  to  this  end  Is.  over  time,  to  create 
a  pattern  of  responsible  conduct  and  an 
Interlocking  framework  of  agreements  and 
understandings  with  the  Soviet  Union,  en- 
forced by  Incentives  to  encourage  resp>onsl- 
ble  behavior  and  disincentives  to  discourage 
confrontation.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  we  had 
another  round  of  talks  on  the  Incidents  at 
Sea  Agreement — a  subject  of  obvious  Interest 
to  the  Navy.  It  was  recognized  by  both  sides 
that  this  agreement  has  helped  reduce  dan- 
gerous encounters  on  the  high  seas  which 
only  a  few  years  ago  were  creating  serious 
risks.  This  may  be  a  modest  and  as  yet 
Imperfect  accomplishment,  but  It  Illustrates 
a  basic  point.  It  has  occurred  not  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  benevolence  either  of  ourselves 
or  of  our  adversaries  but  as  a  consequence 
of  a  sober  pursuit  of  Interests.  That  Is  and 
must  be  our  approach . 

In  the  past  few  weeks  a  series  of  dramatic 
events  have  highlighted  the  utility  of  flexi- 
ble military  strength.  In  an  era  of  detente. 
On  la  May.  after  other  efforts  were  to  no 
avail.  U.S.  Marine  and  naval  forces  partici- 
pated In  rescuing  the  U.S.  merchant  ship 
Mayaquez  and  its  crew  while  defending  the 
age-old  principle  of  freedom  of  the  high  seas. 
It  was  on  this  very  same  day  that  our  war- 
ships steamed  into  Leningrad  Harbor  for  the 
first  such  visit  In  three  decades.  On  6  June 
the  flagship  of  the  eth  Fleet,  the  cruiser 
Little  Rock,  was  given  a  place  of  honor  in 
the  flotilla  which  opened  the  Suez  Canal. 

Each  of  these  events  Illustrates.  In  Its  own 
way.  the  continuing  imnortance  of  seapower 
in  the  last  ouarter  of  the  20th  century.  They 
also  demonstrate  the  continuing  place  of  the 
American  Armed  Forces  In  the  conduct  of  our 
national  policy. 

T  can  nssure  you  that  for  today's  milltarv. 
"detente"  will  not  mean  relaxation  hut  chal- 
lenirlng  work  In  this  complex  age  the  welfare 
of  our  Nation  denends.  as  It  never  has  be- 
fore, on  the  nrofessional  skills.  Judgment, 
alertness,  discretion,  and.  when  necessary, 
the  valor  of  our  military  leaders.  The  chal- 
lenges which  vou  face  In  the  years  to  come 
win  hooefullv  he  those  of  peace.  I  think  vou 
can  rest,  assured,  however,  that  these  chal- 
lenges will  l)e  no  less  dauntlnir  than  those 
of  war  and  no  less  rewarding  professionally. 


HOMESTFADTVO  V>r>vt  YOUNO 
FARMERS 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Young  Farmers  Homestead  Act  (S.  2589) 
which  I  introduced  last  October  30  now 
has  16  cosponsors.  Of  more  than  casual 
interest  to  cosponsors  and  other  Senators 
might  be  a  letter  addressed  to  Secretary 
Butz  from  Dan  Moore,  Holly  House 
Farm.  Box  288.  Collegevllle,  Pa.  Mr. 
Moore,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  has 
never  heard  of  the  Young  Farmers 
Homestead  Act  and  yet  he  writes  to  the 
Secretary  outlining  a  request  for  action 
which  is  almost  identical  to  the  objec- 
tives of  my  biU.  This  reinforces  my  ear- 
lier judgment  that  there  is  great  senti- 
ment in  the  country  for  some  kind  of 
legislation  to  get  young  farmers  going. 


Because  of  the  unique  coincidence  of  Mr. 
Moore's  letter,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

HoLLT  House  Fakm, 
CoUegevUle,  Pa..  January  19. 1976. 
Mr.  Eaki.  Btttz, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture.  VSJ>Jk., 
WaahingtOTt,  D.C. 

Subject:  Homesteadlng  for  Young  Farmers. 

DzAB  Sia:  ^Vhile  periislng  a  buUetlnboard 
at  the  New  Holland  auction  stables  last  Mon- 
day. I  saw  the  following  listings: 

FARM  FOR  SALE— 178  acres.  150  tUlable; 
42  head  of  Holsteln  mUkers,  herd  average  of 
16.780  lbs.  Two  silos  with  unloaders;  com- 
plete line  of  tillage  and  harvesting  equip- 
ment. $249,000  complete.  Financing  available. 
'  YOUNG  MARRIED  FARMER  desires  a  farm 
to  rent  or  work  on  shares,  has  some  equip- 
ment and  some  heifers.  Will  work  hard,  not 
much  money. 

Now  sir,  I  believe  the  U.SJD.A.  should  rep- 
resent the  professional  farmer,  the  family 
farmer,  more  than  by  Just  offering  them  iKir- 
tlons  of  political  gusto  during  election  years. 
Here  Is  an  opportunity  to  assist  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  agricultural  base  that  will  al- 
low this  country  to  continue  Its  world  leader- 
ship In  sale  ot  food  grains  and  other  agricul- 
tural products. 

U.S.D.A. — buy  that  farm — and  allow  that 
young  farmer  to  work  It  free  of  mortgage 
costs  for  five  years,  maybe  seven  years.  Allow 
him  and  his  family  to  work  15  hours  a  day 
U>  establish  a  milking  herd,  build  up  the 
land,  and  buy  necessary  farming  equipment; 
you  know  he  will — he's  a  farmer.  After  five 
years,  start  selling  that  farm  to  him.  at  a 
mortgage  rate  he  can  Atlonl. 

This  Is  not  a  gift  like  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, nor  an  8%  successful  program  like  the 
Equal  Opportunities  Programs  are,  but  an 
Investment  of  five  years  of  working  credit 
toward  allowing  this  young  man  and  many 
others  an  opportunity  to  establish,  by  him- 
self, a  contributing  farm. 

Please  approach  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  Agricultural  Committees  with  such  a 
plan  and  work  for  Its  passage. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Dan  Mooee. 


FEDERAL   VERSUS   PRIVATE 
CHDRPORATIONS? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  concept 
of  Federal  corporations  is  just  begiiming 
to  arouse  public  interest. 

Specifically,  the  Communications  Sat- 
ellite Corporation  and  the  special  man- 
ner by  which  it  was  incorporated  pro- 
vides us  with  a  model  for  studying  this 
concept. 

In  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Dally  News  on  January  12,  1976, 
Mr.  Charles  Bartlett  describes  some  of 
the  problems  associated  with  placing 
corporations  under  Federal  licensing 
systems. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Bartlett's  editorial 
provides  a  good  basis  for  further  discus- 
sion of  the  Federal  corporation  concept 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  entitled  "United  States  Hobbles 
Satellite  Corporation,"  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 
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Unitsd  States  Hobbles  Satkluix 
cokfoeation 


(By  Charles  BarUett) 

Washington.' — The  adventures  of  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Corp.  should  serve  as 
a  warning  to  those  who  talk  of  creating  star- 
spangled  companies  with  federal  charters  as 
a  sop  to  antlbvisiness  sentiment. 

Distinguished  experts  like  Prof.  George 
Lodge  of  Harvard  argue  that  the  validity  of 
the  American  corporation  Is  being  eroded  by 
a  fading  belief  In  private  ownership  and 
Lockean  Individualism.  To  transform  corp- 
orations Into  responsible  instruments  of  so- 
ciety, they  argue  the  necessity  of  putting 
them  under  the  restraints  of  federal  licens- 
ing system. 

Comsat  is  cited  as  a  pioneer  example  of  this 
blend  between  private  ownership  and  public 
control.  It  emerged  In  1962  from  President 
Kennedy's  desire  for  "a  dramatic  demonstra- 
tion" of  American  leadership  In  space.  It  was 
created  by  Congress  as  a  private  corporation 
In  a  framework  of  governmental  "oo-ordina- 
tlon,  planning,  and  regulation." 

The  proposal  stirred  an  epic  Senate  debate 
In  which  a  small  liberal  block,  anxious  to 
keep  commercial  sateUlte  communications 
under  direct  government  control.  Insisted  the 
Kennedy  plan  would  sell  out  the  pubUc  in- 
terest to  AT&T.  Filibustering  against  what 
they  described  as  "the  greatest  giveaway  of 
the  space  age,"  the  liberal  senators  pro- 
pounded more  than  100  amendments  to  tie 
the  new  corporation  more  tightly  to  the 
government. 

Fortunately,  most  of  these  amendments 
were  beaten  down,  but  the  final  bUl  left  the 
new  corporation  bristling  with  eagle  feathers. 
The  President  would  pick  and  the  Senate 
would  confirm  3  of  the  16  directors.  The 
White  House  and  various  government  agen- 
cies would  ride  herd  on  the  corporation, 
particularly  on  its  dealings  abroad.  The  FCC 
would  monitor  the  operation  of  the  system 
and  regulate  its  rates. 

The  public  responded  with  enthusiasm  to 
this  hybrid  innovation.  Despite  warnings 
that  no  dividends  would  be  paid  for  five 
years  and  that  uncertainties  were  involved 
in  stetlonlng  an  85-pound  satelUte  some 
22,300  miles  in  space.  Investors  bid  up  the 
first  offering  of  stock  and  it  quickly  became 
a  glamor  issue. 

Liberal  apprehensions  that  Comsat  woiUd 
be  folded  into  the  AT&T  monc^oly  were  dis- 
pelled by  the  participation  of  163  companies 
in  the  stock  allotted  to  communications  car- 
riers. As  a  result  of  FCC  pressxires,  AT&T 
today  owns  no  stock.  The  public's  holding  Is 
divided  among  101,000  shareholders  who  have 
seen  the  system  grow  Into  a  worldwide  net- 
work Involving  91  nations,  26  sateUites  and 
88  Earth  stations. 

It  would  be  a  happy  story  if  it  were  not  for 
the  links  to  government.  The  corporation's 
flexibility  and  Its  chance  to  harvest  the  fuU 
fruits  of  technology  have  been  constantly 
hobbled  by  the  heavy  federal  hand.  As  one 
example,  the  presidential  directors  have  gone 
unconfirmed  for  18  months,  while  a  group  of 
communications  specialists  in  the  White 
House  ponder  whether  this  participation  by 
the  President  la  really  desirable. 

The  exciting  opportunity  to  initiate  an 
international  satellite  system  for  ships  and 
airplanes  has  been  stalled  for  several  years 
by  an  extraordinary  series  of  decisions  and 
reversals  by  civil  servants  eager  to  prevent 
Comsat  from  functioning  as  a  chosen 
Instrument. 

Recently,  the  FCC  determined  that  Com- 
sat's operations  were  no  riskier  than  AT&T's, 
so  its  rates  are  being  regulated  down  to  com- 
parable levels.  Comsat,  In  appecUing  this 
decision  to  the  courts,  is  contending  that 
this  is  a  wretched  reward  for  the  investors 
who  took  the  risks  and  waited  patiently 
for  the  profits.  It  is  argued  thftt  the  FOO 


ruling  wlU  tutve  a  chilling  effect  on  the  q>lrlt 
that  drives  innovation. 

Comsat  has  weathered  these  experiences, 
but  the  lesson  is  that  a  private  corporation 
subjected  to  federal  controls  inevitably  falls 
prey  to  the  neglect  of  the  top  pcdicymakers 
and  the  tyranny  of  the  lower  echelons  that 
are  out  to  show  their  clout. 


JEHOVAH'S  WITNESSES  IN  MALAWI 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  several  Sen- 
ators have  received  letters  from  their 
constituents  concerned  over  religious 
persecution  taking  place  in  Malawi.  As 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, I  have  received  sundry  communi- 
cations of  this  sort  and  on  behalf  of  one 
writer,  I  asked  the  Department  of  State 
to  give  me  a  report  of  what  is  going  on 
in  the  case  of  Jehovah's  Witnesses  in 
Malawi. 

Believing  it  will  be  helpful  to  other 
Senators  to  have  this  Information  on 
hand  so  they  can  reply  to  their  own  con- 
stituents, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  of  January  21, 1976,  from  Rob- 
ert J.  McCloskey,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Congressional  Relations,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
ais  follows: 

Department  or  State, 
Washington.  D.C,  January  21, 1976. 
Hon.  John  Sparkman, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chair&ian:  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  dated 
December  22  requesting  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Tony  Severa  Information  concerning  Je- 
hovah's Witnesses  in  Malawi.  I  sincerely  re- 
gret the  delay  in  this  reply. 

As  you  may  know,  the  Witnesses  have  faced 
difficulties  not  only  In  Malawi  but  also  in 
many  neighboring  states  (Zambia,  Tanzania, 
Mozambique  and  Rhodesia)  and  in  the  Arab 
world  as  well.  These  difficulties  appear  to 
arise  chiefly  from  Witnesses'  refusal  to  as- 
sociate themselves  with  the  governments  in 
the  countries  where  they  reside.  Since  this  is 
a  highly  sensitive  point  to  the  leaders  of 
many  developing  nations,  and  unfortunately 
is  often  regarded  by  them— quite  errone- 
ously, of  course — as  a  sign  of  disrespect  or 
even  worse.  Witnesses  have  at  times  been 
subjected  to  harassment,  banning  or  other 
forms  of  pressure  to  encourage  them  to 
change  their  views.  There  is  certainly  no  jus- 
tification, however,  for  the  harassment  which 
the  Witnesses  have  undergone. 

In  Malawi  itself.  Witnesses'  troubles  be- 
gan was  in  1967,  when  the  religious  group  was 
banned  by  the  Government  on  the  grounds 
that  Witnesses  refused  to  buy  Malawi  Con- 
gress Party  cards  and  encouraged  others  to 
dissociate  themselves  from  political  activi- 
ties. In  1969,  the  related  Watchtower  So- 
ciety was  also  banned  for  BiTniiar  reasons. 
The  first  large-scale  outflow  of  refugees  to 
Zambia  and  Mozambique  occurred  in  1972- 
73  in  the  wake  of  an  intensified  campaign 
by  the  Government  at  Malawi  against  the 
Witnesses.  While  many  of  these  refugees 
were  repatriated  from  Zambia  back  to  Ma- 
lawi in  late  1972,  large  nimibers  remained 
in  Mozambique  until  that  country  became 
independent  and  itself  began  to  repatriate 
Witnesses  to  Malawi  in  mld-1976.  Some  of 
these  retxirnees  fled  again  to  Zambia,  but 
many  were  transported  back  to  Malawi  by 
Zamblan  officials  in  the  fall  of  1975. 

While  we  are  very  concerned  about  recent 
reports  of  persecution  in  Malawi,  it  has  been 
our  considered  judgment  that  any  represen- 


tations by  the  United  States  would  not  im- 
prove prospects  for  Witnesses  tn  MalawL 
However,  we  did  make  our  concern  known  to 
the  Government  of  Malawi  during  the  1972- 
73  period  and  we  plan  to  express  onr  concern 
■gain,  initially  to  the  Malawi  Embassy  in 
Washington.  D.C. 

Given  the  regional  and  international  char- 
acter of  the  problem,  we  believe  that  the 
United  Nations  or  a  ■*"n»^i-  intematlanal 
body  is  in  a  better  poeltion  than  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  make  effective  representations 
to  the  Government  of  Malawi,  and  ve  sug- 
gest that  Mr.  Severa  may  wish  to  contact 
the  United  Nati<»)s  regarding  the  problem. 
In  addition,  he  may  also  want  to  write  di- 
rectly to  the  Honorable  Jacob  T.  K.  Muwam- 
ba.  Ambassador  of  the  RepubUc  of  Malawi. 
2363  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washing- 
tno,  D.C.  20008.  about  the  status  of  the  Wit- 
nesses in  MalawL 

I  iiape  the  above  information  will  be  help- 
ful to  you  in  responding  to  your  constituents. 
Sincerely, 

Robbt  J.  McCloskzt. 

Assistant    Secretary    for    Congress    Bela- 
tions. 


IS  AMERICA  GOING  MAD? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  as 
fundamentally  important  as  I  believe 
freedom  of  the  press  is  to  the  success  of 
our  unique  American  experiment  with 
self-government  by  a  numerous  people, 
it  is  clear  that  the  media  occasionally 
needs  reminding  that  the  freedom  of  the 
press  implies  responsibility  in  its  exer- 
cise. Certainly  a  free  press  is  indispensa- 
ble to  a  free  society.  But  freedom  of  the 
press  in  Itself  presupposes  the  existence 
of  certain  other  rights  and  institutions, 
including  the  effective  conduct  of  gov- 
ernmental duties  upon  the  performance 
of  which  the  freedom  of  all  Institutions, 
including  the  press,  depends. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  I  am  disturbed 
at  the  repeated  conclusions  reached  by 
foreign  observers  that  some  of  the  Amer- 
ican media  appears  bent  upon  destroying 
our  national  institutions  and  undermin- 
ing our  national  will.  In  August  of  1974, 
I  had  placed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord the  text  of  a  commentary  in  the 
internationally  noted  Swiss  newspaper. 
Die  Weltwoche,  asserting  that  the  press 
in  the  opinion-building  centers  of  the 
east  coast  were  "running  the  risk  of 
destroying  the  results  of  a  very  successful 
foreign  policy."  The  Swiss  commentator 
was  alarmed  that  America  "is  caught  in  a 
drama  of  self-destruction." 

Now,  a  year  and  a  half  later,  the  Euro- 
pean amazement  at  America's  self- 
flagellation  remains  undiminished.  A  re- 
cent  editorial  in  the  Daily  TelegraiA  of 
London,  England,  asks  the  question,  "Is 
America  Going  Mad?"  The  reason  for 
the  British  newspapers  wonderment  is 
the  practice  of  her  American  colleagues 
in  sections  of  the  east  coast  press  to  en- 
gage in  an  endless  denigration  of  their 
country's  institutions  and  leaders.  The 
British  editorial  implies  that  self-disci- 
pline is  called  for  among  portions  of  the 
U.S.  press,  and  this  brings  us  back  to  the 
notion  that  freedom  carries  with  it  re- 
sponsibility even  for  the  press. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  editorial  of  January  3. 
1976,  in  the  Lcmdcm  Daily  Telegraph 
printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Is  America  Ooinc  Mao? 

It  Is  time  America's  friends  spoke  out, 
with  some  nasty  questions  to  the  so-called 
"liberal"  east-coast  establishment.  By  that 
we  mean  sections  of  the  Press,  sections  of 
Congress,  television  commentators  and 
comedians,  university  pundits  and  a  lot  of 
other  people  who  may  think  there  Is  a 
dollar  to  be  made  out  of  denigrating  their 
country's  Institutions  and  leaders.  We  all 
know  about  the  "trauma"  of  Vietnam  and 
Watergate,  but  It's  getting  a  bit  boring.  How 
long  has  the  rest  of  the  free  world  got  to 
put  up  with  these  tender-minded  people 
recovering  from  their  "trauma"?  Indefi- 
nitely? 

America  Is  accustomed  to,  and  has 
merited,  a  good  deal  of  deference  from  her 
allies.  But  deference  can  be  a  disservice. 
The  United  States  should  know  that  her 
European  cousins  and  allies  are  appalled  and 
disgusted  by  the  present  open  disarray  of  her 
public  life.  The  self-criticism  and  self-de- 
structive tendencies  are  running  mad,  with 
no  countervailing  force  In  sight.  She  has  no 
foreign  policy  any  more,  because  Congress 
will  not  allow  It.  Her  Intelligence  arm.  the 
CIA,  is  being  gutted  and  rendered  inopera- 
tive, the  names  of  its  staS  being  published 
BO  that  they  can  be  murdered.  Her  President 
and  Secretary  of  State  are  being  hounded, 
not  for  what  they  do  but  simply  because  they 
are  people  there,  to  be  pulled  down  for  the 
fun  of  It. 

We  hope  and  believe  that  the  vicious  antics 
of  the  liberal  east-coast  establishment,  which 
are  doing  all  this  untold  harm,  do  not  re- 
flect the  feelings  of  the  mass  of  the  country. 
But  it  Is  a  matter  for  wonder.  Is  the  country 
as  a  whole  becoming  deranged?  Surely  not. 
Perhaps  the  Presidential  election  later  this 
year  will  clear  the  air.  Yet  that  is  still  11 
months  away,  and  In  the  meantime  there 
Is  all  the  campaigning  to  be  gone  through. 
Please.  America,  for  God's  sake  pull  your- 
self together. 


PORTSMOUTH,  N.H.,  CITY  COUNCIL 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  resolution  by 
the  city  council  of  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  ex- 
pressing their  support  for  the  Federal 
revenue-sharing  program's  extension  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obejction,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution 
A  resolution  soliciting  the  support  of  the 
New  Hampshire  congressional  delegation 
In  waiving  the  restrictions  of  the  budget 
control  act  as  they  relate  to  an  early  pas- 
sage of  an  extension  of  the  State  and  local 
assistance  Act  of  1972;  and,  requesting  the 
New  Hampshire  congressional  delegation 
to  work  for  the  passage  of  general  revenue 
sharing  legislation  which  is  conunltted  to- 
ward the  fulfillment  of  a  long  range  solu- 
tion to  local  funding  assistance  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  and  purposes 
under  which  the  original  State  and  local 
assistance  act  of  of  1972  was  proposed  to 
the  citizens  of  this  country.  Be  It 
Resolved,  By  the  City  CouncU  of  the  City 
of  Portsmouth.  New  Hampshire  assembled 
as  follows: 

Wheresa:  The  Federal  Oovernment  did 
eliminate  all  categorical  assistance  proerams 
in  1972,  and 

Whereas:  The  Federal  Government  re- 
placed this  source  of  assistance  by  passage 


of  the  State  and  Local  Assistance  Act  of 
1972,  and 

Whereas:  This  original  Act  of  1972  Is  due 
to  expire  on  Decmeber  31,  1976,  and 

Whereas:  Failure  to  extend  the  Act  of 
1972  will  create  severe  hardship  because  of 
the  withdrawal  of  Federal  funding  assist- 
ance to  many  programs  historically  sup- 
ported through  Federal  aid,  and 

Whereas:  The  General  Revenue  Sharing 
program  may  be  In  Jeopardy  because  of  the 
restrictions  of  the  Budget  Control  Act. 

Resolved,  That  the  City  Council  of  Ports- 
mouth, New  Hampshire  hereby  solicits  the 
support  of  the  New  Hampshire  Congressional 
Delegation  In  waiving  the  restrictions  of  the 
Budget  Control  Act  as  they  relate  to  an  early 
passage  of  an  extension  of  the  Act  of  1972, 
and 

That  the  City  CouncU  furthermore  re- 
quests the  New  Hampshire  Congressional 
Delegation  to  work  for  the  passage  of  Gen- 
eral Revenue  Sharing  Legislation  which  Is 
committed  toward  the  fulfillment  of  a  long 
range  solution  to  local  funding  assistance  In 
accordance  with  the  principles  and  purposes 
under  which  the  original  state  and  Local 
Assistance  Act  of  1972  was  proposed  to  the 
citizens  of  this  country. 


TRIBUTE  TO  REPRESENTATIVE  BOB 
JONES  OF  ALABAMA,  ONE  OP  THE 
ABLEST  AND  MOST  DISTIN- 
GUISHED MEMBERS  OF  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 9,  Congressman  Bob  Jones,  rep- 
resenting Alabama's  Fifth  Congressional 
District  and  chairman  of  the  House  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee,  announced  that  he 
would  retire  at  the  end  of  this  2d  session 
of  the  94th  Congress. 

I  am  saddened  at  this  announcement, 
coming  as  it  has  at  the  height  of  Con- 
gressman Jones'  illustrious  career. 

Bob  Jones  and  I  have  been  friends 
since  our  student  days  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  and  most  influential  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
his  mark  has  been  placed  on  some  of  the 
most  important  legislation  passed  by 
Congress  in  the  past  30  years.  His  under- 
standing of  the  needs  of  the  people  has 
been  written  Into  almost  every  public 
works  bill  signed  into  law  during  his  15 
terms  as  Representative  from  Alabama's 
grreat  Tennessee  Valley. 

I  have  valued  his  counsel  on  the  many 
occasions  when  we  worked  together  on 
problems  which  affected  Alabama,  and  I 
appreciate  the  contributions  he  has  made 
to  our  State  and  to  our  Nation.  Alabama 
will  miss  his  great  Influence  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress. 

I  know  that  the  decision  which  he  and 
Mrs.  Jones  have  made  was  a  difficult  one. 
but  I  know  of  their  great  desire  to  return 
home  to  be  with  the  people  they  love  so 
much.  Mrs.  Allen  and  I  extend  our  very 
best  wishes  to  them  in  the  days  ahead. 
Bob  Jones  leaves  big  shoes  to  fill. 

Mr.  President,  in  its  issue  of  February 
9.  the  Birmingham  News  ran  a  news  story 
headed  "Veteran  Lawmaker.  Bob  Jones. 
Retiring."  written  by  the  paper's  long- 
time Washington  correspondent  Jim 
Free.  On  February  10.  the  paper  ran  a 
followup  column  by  Mr.  Free  entitled 
"Jones  Will  Be  Remembered  as  a  Lead- 
er." The  Birmingham  Post-Herald  in  Its 


editions  of  February  11,  ran  an  editorial 
"End  of  An  Era."  in  salute  to  Congress- 
man Jones,  and  in  the  February  11  edi- 
tions of  the  Huntsville  Times,  a  story  was 
published  written  by  that  newspapers' 
able  Washington  correspondent  Philip  W. 
Smith  and  entitled  "Jones'  Reminders  of 
His  Work  Stand  Across  Nation." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Birmingham  News,  Feb.  9, 1976] 

At  End  or  Term:   Veteran  Lawmaker.  Bob 

Jones,  Retiring 

(By  James  Free) 

Washington. — Rep.  Robert  E.  Jones.  D- 
Scottsboro.  dean  of  Alabama's  House  dele- 
gation and  author  of  history-making  legisla- 
tion on  Interstate  highways,  public  build- 
ings, water  resoiirces,  pollution  control  and 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  bond  financing, 
announced  today  that  he  wUl  retire  after 
this  1976  session  of  Congress. 

He  Is  rounding  out  his  30th  year  In  the 
House.  His  service  there  began  Jan.  28,  1947. 
after  he  won  a  special  election.  He  succeeded 
John  J.  Sparkman,  then  a  10-year  veteran 
of  the  House,  who  had  been  elected  to  the 
Senate  following  the  death  of  Sen.  John  H. 
Bankhead. 

Jones  became  chairman  of  the  House  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation  Committee 
In  January,  1975.  But  he  had  been.  In  effect, 
acting  chairman  for  two  years  due  to  the 
111  health  of  Rep.  John  Blatnlk,  D-Mlnn.. 
Jones'  predecessor  as  chairman. 

The  Scottsboro  congressman  made  some 
of  his  most  Important  legislative  contribu- 
tions as  a  chairman  of  subcommittee:  the 
Public  Works  subcommittees  on  water  re- 
sources, on  public  buildings  and  on  economic 
development,  and  Government  Operations 
subcommittees  on  national  resources  and 
power,  and  on  water  resources. 

Jones  was  given  major  credit  for  steering 
to  final  enactment  the  pioneering  Water 
Quality  Act  of  1972.  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees were  deadlocked  for  months  on  differ- 
ing versions  of  a  bill.  And  Jones,  as  leader  of 
the  House  conferees.  Insisted  on  continued 
efforts  to  compromise  after  many  thought 
the  bill  dead.  Agreement  was  reached  on  the 
42nd  meeting  of  the  conferees. 

He  Is  the  author  of  the  Public  Building 
Act  of  1959 — the  basic  authority  for  most 
federal  building  projects.  Jones  has  been 
commended  for  major  legislative  assistance 
to  the  Kennedy  Center,  the  new  Smith- 
sonian Institution  Buildings,  Birmingham's 
downtown  mail -handling  facility  and  many 
other  federal  buildings  In  his  North  Alabama 
district  and  throughout  Alabama. 

In  that  same  year.  1959,  Jones  spearheaded 
a  successful  move  that  had  been  four  years 
In  the  making.  He  got  through  the  House 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  bond  fi- 
nancing act,  which  has  enabled  that  agency 
to  pay  for  new  power-generating  facilities 
out  of  revenues.  Resistance  had  been  building 
up  to  pay  for  TVA  power  plants  with  federal 
appropriations,  and  without  the  new  au- 
thority TVA  could  not  have  expanded  to 
meet  growing  demands  for  power  In  its  area. 

House  veterans  say  Jones  was  the  key  man 
In  blocking  the  Eisenhower  administration's 
plan  for  financing  the  Interstate  highway 
system  with  federal  bond  Issues.  The  Alabam- 
lan  Insisted  that  It  should  be  a  pay-as-you- 
go  affair.  Jones  has  been,  and  is,  a  strong 
defender  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  and  Its 
use  for  highway-related  projects. 

In  his  announcement,  Jones  thanked  the 
people  of  the  seventh  congressional  district 
for  their  support,  encouragement  and  trust. 
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"But,  after  a  tenure  of  30  years.  I  feel  now," 
be  said,  "that  I  have  earned  the  right  to  go 
home  and  enjoy  the  years  ahead  at  a  slower 
pace."  He  added  that  he  wUl  never  again  be 
a  candidate  for  public  office. 

In  14  renomlnatlon  and  re-election  situ- 
ations, Jones  had  never  had  a  really  close 
challenge.  On  several  occasions,  he  has  been 
unopposed.  And  there  has  been  no  Indication 
that  he  might  face  serious  competition  In 
either  the  Democratic  primary  or  the  general 
election  this  year. 

Throughout  his  political  career.  Jones, 
now  63,  has  been  an  un-hyphenated  Demo- 
crat. His  voting  record  has  been  consistently 
moderate  and  liberal.  Often  In  the  past  dec- 
ade, be  has  been  the  only  Alabama  House 
member  voting  with  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship on  controversial  Issues. 

[From  the  Birmingham  News.  Feb.  10.  1976] 

Jones  Wnx  Be  Remembered  as  a  T.g^nirw 
(By  James  Free) 

When  Rep.  Bob  Jones.  D-Scottsboro,  car- 
ries out  his  announced  plan  to  retire  from 
Congress  at  the  end  of  this  year.  Alabama 
will  lose: 

The  legislator  who  appears  to  bold  the  all- 
time  record  for  length  of  service  In  the  VS. 
House  of  Representatives  from  Alabama.  He 
Is  rounding  out  his  30th  year  in  the  House. 

And  the  first  chairmanship  of  a  major 
committee  of  the  House  an  Alabamlan  has 
held  since  the  death  of  Rep.  Henry  Steagall  of 
Ozark  on  Nov.  22,  1943,  when  he  had  been 
chairman  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  for  a  dozen  years. 

Jones  will  be  64  on  June  12.  Already  he  has 
topped  Stegall'B  service  record  of  28  years, 
eight  months  and  18  days  in  the  House.  He 
also  has  been  a  member  of  the  House  longer 
than  were  the  late  Reps.  George  Andrews  of 
Union  Springs  and  Frank  Boykln  of  Mobile, 
and  former  Rep.  George  Grant  of  Troy — who 
served  27,  28  and  26  years,  respectively. 

While  Jones  did  not  become  chairman  of 
the  House  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee  until  January  1976,  he  had  then 
been  acting  chairman  for  nearly  two  years 
due  to  the  Illness  of  his  predecessor  as  chair- 
man. Rep.  John  Blatnlk.  D-Mlnn.  And  both 
Jones  and  Blatnlk  had  been  assigned  un- 
usually heavy  responsibilities  as  subcommit- 
tee chairmen  for  some  years  earlier. 

Jones'  leadership  qualities  on  the  Public 
Works  Committee  have  made  blm  one  of  the 
most  Influential  members  of  the  House.  He 
Is  best  noted  for  his  skill  and  patience  In 
persuading  colleagues  to  settle  their  dif- 
ferences, and  for  his  ability  to  find  ways  to 
permit  Junior  members  as  weU  as  seniors  to 
participate  in  committee  and  conference 
decision  -making . 

So  far  as  this  reporter  knows,  no  other 
member  of  Congress  has  ever  been  presented 
with  a  plaque  of  appreciation  by  fellow  con- 
ferees from  both  House  and  Senate — In  this 
case  for  leading  them  to  a  successful  com- 
promise solution  of  differences  that  required 
many  months  and  more  than  40  conference 
sessions  to  resolve.  But  this  happened  to 
Jones  after  his  leadership  of  House-Senate 
conferees  on  the  landmark  $18  billion  Water 
Quality  Act  of  1972. 

Jones  "sold"  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  to  an  initially  reluctant 
House  on  the  grounds  that  participating 
states  would  be  given  a  major  role  In  deter- 
mining programs,  and  that  other  regions 
could  take  advantage  of  this  type  of  multi- 
state  cooperation  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment. There  are  now  some  10  such  regional 
development  programs. 

On  Jones'  personal  diplomacy,  associates 
cite  the  case  of  flamboyant  Rep.  Bella  Abziig, 
D-N.T.  In  the  face  of  predictions  that  Jones 
would  find  her  a  disrupting  factor  in  the 

Public     Works     CommittM,     the     Aluhamlan 

found  ways  th«t  they  could  be  mutually 


helpful.  They  don't  always  agree,  but  their 
relationship  on  the  committee  has  been  gen- 
eraUy  excellent. 

And  when  Democratic  freshmen  last  year 
led  a  rebellion  against  several  House  com- 
mittee chairmen,  they  had  no  complaint 
about  the  way  Jones  performed  with  the 
Public  Works  Committee. 

No  House  member  from  Alabama  in  recent 
decades  has  had  more  influence  in  that  body 
than  Jones.  He  deserves  ranking  with 
SteagaU  and  with  Rep.  WiUlam  Bankhead, 
D-Jasper.  who  was  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee  before  he  was  elected  speaker  In 
the  1930's. 


[From  the  Birmingham  Post-Herald.  Feb.  11. 

1976] 

EtTD  OF  AN  Era 

The  announced  retirement  of  V.S.  Rep. 
Robert  E.  Jones  of  Alabama's  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District  marks  the  end  of  an  era  in 
the  state's  congressional  representation  and 
leave  a  power  void  in  Washington  that  wUl 
take  years  to  fill  under  the  present  seniority 
system. 

Jones'  30  years  in  Congress,  more  than 
twice  the  seniority  of  any  other  Alabama  rep- 
resentative, earned  him  the  chairmanship  of 
the  House  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee,  one  of  Congress'  most  powerful 
positions  by  virtue  of  the  huge  sums  appor- 
tioned out  for  pubUc  works  projects. 

His  retirement  leaves  the  three  Republican 
congressmen.  Reps.  John  Buchanan.  Jack 
Edwards  and  BlU  Dickinson,  with  12  years 
each,  as  the  senior  members  of  the  state's 
delegation.  The  senior  Democrats,  Reps.  Tom 
BevlU  and  Bill  Nichols,  have  10  years  each. 

In  congressional  seniority  terms,  10  or  12 
years  Is  a  relatively  short  time  for  working 
one's  way  up  to  strong  positions. 

As  a  representative  of  the  more  populist 
North  Alabama  voter.  Bob  Jones  has  been  the 
most  liberal  member  of  the  state's  congres- 
sional delegation  over  the  past  decade,  but 
being  more  of  a  quiet,  hard  worker  than  a 
flamboyant  politican.  he  earned  the  re^>ect 
of  his  conservative  colleagues  and  the  voters. 

He  is  the  last  congressman  to  have  served 
with  the  old  crowd  that  included  men  like 
George  Andrews,  Albert  Rains  and  Frank 
Boykln  and  his  retirement  marks  the  end  of 
that  era. 

Jones  Is  to  be  commended  for  his  effective 
work  for  his  district,  the  state  and  often  leg- 
islation that  affected  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
In  the  latter  category  Is  his  work  for  the 
interstate  highway  system  and  his  Insistence 
that  it  be  financed  from  present  revenues  in- 
stead of  bonds. 

For  his  home  area.  Jones  had  made  himself 
Mr.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  was  a 
prime  mover  of  the  giant  Tennessee-Tomblg- 
bee  Waterway  project  that's  well  on  its  way 
to  completion. 

While  the  state  and  the  entire  South  will 
miss  his  voice  in  Washington,  Jones  must  also 
be  commended  for  his  taking  this  step. 

Again  in  congressional  terms.  63  is  a  young 
age  for  a  man  to  step  down  from  so  powerful 
a  position.  But  after  30  years  in  Washington, 
it's  easily  understandable  that  Mr.  Jones  take 
his  own  best  Interests  into  consideration. 


[From  the  HuntsviUe  Times.  Feb.  11,  1976] 

Jones'  Reminders  of  His  Work  Stand 

Across  Nation 

(By  PhUip  W.  Smith) 

Washington. — On  the  wall  beside  Bob 
Jones'  desk  in  the  Raybum  House  Office 
Building  are  the  autographed  pictures  of  five 
former  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

Behind  the  desk  are  displayed  a  dozen 
pens  those  chief  executives  have  used  to 
sign  bills  which  Jones  put  through  Congress. 

Scattered  around  the  office  are  other  me- 
mentoa — a  six-inch  section  of  the  original 
cable  from  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge;  a  paper- 


weight commemerating  the  start  of  construc- 
tion on  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway; 
a  miniature  bale  of  cotton;  a  paperweight- 
size  Ingot  from  the  first  aluminum  cast  at 
the  Revere  Copper  and  Brass  Co.  plant  in 
Scottsboro. 

These  are  the  small,  personal  reminders 
of  almost  three  decades  as  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  a  career  which 
"the  gentleman  from  Alabama"  will  end 
when  the  final  gavel  of  the  94th  Congress 
sounds  next  faU. 

But  there  are  also  other  reminders  of 
that  career  cast  in  steel  and  concrete  from 
Maine  to  California;  The  National  Portrait 
GaUery;  the  Smithsonian  Museum  of  History 
and  Technology;  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts;  the  giant  power- 
generating  plants  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority;  more  federal  office  buUdings  than 
he  cares  to  remember;  and.  above  all.  the 
interstate  highway  system. 

The  dean  of  the  Alabama  House  delegation 
sat  In  his  office  Tuesday  morning,  with  a 
bright  February  sun  shining  on  the  dome  of 
the  Capitol  through  the  window  behind  him, 
and  talked  about  some  of  the  old  battles. 

It  is  the  interstate  system  that  he  would 
like  to  be  remembered  for.  if  he  is  remem- 
bered for  anything. 

It  was  1956  and  the  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tration wanted  to  Issue  bonds  to  build  what 
was  then  called  a  national  defense  highway 
network. 

Jones  was  a  subcommittee  charlman  on 
the  Public  Works  Committee  and  he  thoiight 
the  new  highways  should  be  buUt  on  a  pay- 
as-you-go  basis. 

"My  biggest  task  was  convincing  Wilbur 
Mills  (the  Arkansas  congressman  who  was 
then  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee) that  I  was  right,"  Jones  recalls. 

He  finaUy  succeeded  and  Mills  added  "Title 
n"  to  the  highway  bill,  requiring  that  the 
system  be  built  entirely  from  proceeds  of  a 
federal  gasoline  tax.  paid  by  the  people  who 
would  use  it  and  not  by  the  taxpayers  in 
general. 

The  result,  as  Jones  puts  it.  Is  that  "the 
Interstate  system  doesn't  get  into  the  Treas- 
ury for  one  red  penny." 

Jones  is  also  proud  of  his  record  regarding 
TVA,  but  he  is  worried  about  the  trends  in 
attitude  he  sees  today  toward  that  agency. 
The  congressman  from  Jackson  County 
has  managed  every  piece  of  authorizing  leg- 
islation affecting  TVA  for  the  past  20  years. 
Including  the  amendments  which  have  given 
it  the  authority  to  sell  bonds  to  finance  the 
ever  expanding  electric  power  program. 

Last  year  he  successfully  raised  the  limit 
on  the  amount  of  bonds  TVA  can  have  out- 
standing at  any  time  to  $15  bUllon — enough 
to  complete  the  massive  nuclear  generating 
program  the  agency  now  has  under  construc- 
tion. 

"I  have  spent  all  of  my  political  life  de- 
fending TVA  against  her  external  enemies." 
Jones  said,  "but  now  it  looks  Uke  we  are  hav- 
ing to  spend  more  time  defending  her  from 
her  so  called  internal  friends." 

Jones  didn't  say  so.  but  it  was  obvious  he 
was  referring  to  attacks  on  the  agency  that 
have  become  more  and  more  frequent  in  the 
last  five  years  from  other  members  of  Con- 
gress who  represent  districts  within  the  TVA 
area. 

But  he  has  grown  tired  of  fighting  the 
battles. 
"Thirty  years  is  long  enough,"  he  said. 
"When  you  have  been  here  this  long,"  he 
added,  "you  become  politically  weary. 

"The  enormous  amount  of  work  reduces 
the  zest  for  accomplishments." 

He  also  cites  the  growing  number  of  ju- 
risdictional fights  between  congressional 
committees. 

"That  reorganizational  plan  (of  two  years 
ago)  got  everyone  fighting  among  themselves 
and  there  have  been  ill  feelings,"  Jones  said. 
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He  Is  not  using  tbe  often-cited  excuse  of 
lU  health  to  give  up  •  career  at  the  age 
of  63. 

"My  health  is  excellent,"  Jones  said,  "but 
that's  what  everyone  keepe  asking  me  about," 
he  added,  shaking  hts  bead. 

While  his  decision  not  to  seek  re-election 
to  a  16th  term  came  as  a  surprise  In  both 
Washington  and  In  Alabama's  fifth  con- 
gressional district.  It  was  not  a  spur  of  the 
moment  move. 

Jones  said  he  had  been  thinking  about 
It  for  nearly  a  year  and  made  the  decision 
long  ago. 

He  held  up  the  announcement,  he  said, 
until  Monday  following  the  meeting  of  the 
Alabama  Democratic  E:xecutlve  Committee 
in  Birmingham  last  weekend  because  it 
"might  have  a  disturbing  effect"  on  the  state 
party  meeting. 

The  congressman  onlj  told  his  wife  of 
his  decision  about  three  weeks  ago.  and  he 
did  not  tell  his  staff  until  late  last  Friday 
afternoon. 

When  Jones  leaves  office  next  January,  he 
will  have  served  in  the  House  longer  than 
any  other  Alabamlan  in  history,  surpass- 
ing the  record  of  Rep.  Henry  B.  Steagall  of 
Ozark  who  was  a  member  from  1915  to  1943. 

Jones  and  Steagall  are  also  the  only  two 
congressmen  from  the  state  to  ever  serve 
as  chairmen  of  full  House  committees.  Jones 
heads  the  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee  and  Steagall  was  chairman  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  diu*lng  the 
late  1930's  and  early  1940's. 

When  he  retires  to  his  home  In  Scotts- 
boro  next  year.  Jones  said  he  plans  to  spend 
some  time  on  the  golf  course  and  on  the 
river  fishing,  but  mostly  he  looks  forward 
to  his  favorite  hobby  of  raising  flowers. 

"I  haven't  ordered  the  seeds  yet,"  he  said, 
"but  I  have  the  plans  laid  out." 

He  added  that  he  will  remain  Interested 
In  public  affairs  and  might  even  consider 
serving  on  some  type  of  advisory  commit- 
tees or  commissions  If  asked,  but  "you  won't 
catch  me  prowling  the  halls  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  any  more  with  a  bunch  of 
Dapers  under  my  arm." 

In  the  upcoming  Democratic  primary 
where  a  large  field  of  candidates  Is  expected 
to  be  running  for  his  seat  In  Congress,  Jones 
said  he  will  remain  completely  neutral. 

"If  I  were  going  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  primary.  I  would  have  gone  to 
Birmingham  last  weekend,  paid  the  quali- 
fjrlng  fee  and  run  myself,"  he  said. 

It  will  be  a  different  story  If  a  Republican 
goes  after  his  seat,  however. 

"If  that  happens.  I  will  be  the  most  vigor- 
ous campaigner  for  the  Democratic  nominee 
you  ever  saw,"  Jones  said,  "no  matter  who 
he  Is." 

Veteran  Washington  poUtlcal  reporter  Jo- 
seph McCafferey,  who  has  covered  Congress 
since  Jones  was  one  of  its  Junior  members, 
paid  tribute  to  the  Alabama  Representative 
during  his  nightly  commentary  on  Radio  Sta- 
tion WSIAL  Monday. 

"I  like  to  think  of  the  gentleman  from 
Scotteboro,"  McCaffery  said,  "as  a  prototype 
of  congressional  responsibility  because  as 
a  member  of  the  House  he  kept  his  head 
down,  did  his  work,  and  knew  his  subject 
better  than  anyone  else  when  he  got  the 
floor. 

"He  knew  how  to  settle  differences  and  end 
various  factions  so  that  he  could  come  up 
with  a  compromise  to  get  results. 

■'Yet,  he  never  sought  anv  recognition  out- 
side the  5th  district  of  Alabama. 

"He  leaves  a  number  of  lasting  monuments 
around  this  town.  He  was  the  one  responsible 
more  than  anyone  else  for  the  National  Por- 
trait Oallery  and  the  Smithsonian  Museum 
of  History  and  Technology. 

"These  are  Just  some  of  the  things  that 
he  has  contributed  to  making  Washington  a 
better  city. 

"It   will    be   sad   to   see   him   go   because 


we  will  loae  one  of  the  few  members  with  a 
sense  of  humor." 

Jones  showed  some  of  that  humor  at  a 
committee  hearing  Tuesday  morning. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee was  hearing  testimony  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  on  his  decision  to 
allow  the  supersonic  Brltlsh-Prench  Con- 
corde aircraft  to  land  at  Dxilles  International 
Airport  in  Washington  and  at  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy Airport  In  New  York. 

The  Concorde  issue  Is  an  emotional  one 
with  environmental  groups  who  claim  the 
plane  could  deplete  the  Earth's  atmospheric 
ozone  layer,  and  with  people  who  live  near 
the  two  airports  and  contend  It  Is  nolser 
than  subsonic  Jets. 

The  hearing  room  was  packed  with  sup- 
porters and  opponents  of  the  Concorde  and 
tbe  question  and  answer  session  was  rather 
Intense. 

Jones  does  not  chair  the  subcommittee 
which  was  conducting  the  hearing,  but  as 
full  committee  chairman,  was  sitting  In  on 
It. 

Just  before  "he  left,  Jones  Interrupted  the 
hearing  to  make  a  comment. 

"Mr.  Secretary,"  he  said,  "I  don't  want  to 
go  too  far  afield  of  the  subject,  but  we  have 
some  other  forms  of  transportation  that  are 
also  pretty  noisy  and  for  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  does  not  have  any 
standards. 

"I  don't  live  near  an  airport  so  the  plane 
noise  doesn't  bother  me,  but  I'll  tell  you 
what  does  bother  me  and  that  is  a  subsonic 
truck  coming  by  my  house  and  waking  me 
up  every  morning  at  8*.;  o'clock." 

Re  then  wondet^u  if  DOT  might  not  set 
some  noise  standards  for  trucks  also  as  the 
more  than  200  supporters  and  opponents 
of  the  supersonic  airplane  shared  a  laugh 
together. 

Meanwhile,  those  "subsonic  trucks"  are 
part  of  the  106  million  vehicles  that  travel 
the  85  per  cent  complete  Interstate  system 
which  now  carries  almost  a  fifth  of  all  the 
daily  highway  traffic  in  the  country. 

But  come  next  spring,  when  the  flowers 
are  blooming  back  in  Jackson  County,  Bob 
Jones  plans  to  be  more  concerned  with  his 
azaleas  than  whether  the  Concorde  Is  land- 
ing at  Dulles  and  JFK. 


REMEMBERING    LITHUANIAN 
INDEPENDENCE    DAY 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President.  In  this 
Bicentennial  year  it  is  significant  to  note 
that  February  16  marked  the  58th  an- 
niversary of  Lithuanian  Independence. 
As  we  recall  our  own  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence and  human  liberty,  let  us  not 
forget  about  the  plight  of  the  Lithuani- 
ans. 

The  Lithuanian  people  enjoyed  an  all- 
too-brief  period  of  national  self-deter- 
mination before  their  Republic  was  for- 
cibly Incorporated  into  the  Soviet  Union. 
By  maintaining  a  strict  policy  of  non- 
recognition  of  the  Soviet  Union's  forced 
annexation  of  Litlmania  the  United 
States  has  offered  strong  support  to  the 
just  aspirations  for  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  those  besieged  people.  By 
consistently  reaffirming  this  position,  the 
United  States  continues  that  support  and 
peminds  the  Soviet  Union  that  neither 
we  nor  the  world  has  forgotten  about 
the  injustices  to  the  Lithuanians. 

The  Senate  has  sharply  condemned 
this  oppression  with  strong  legislation 
directed  toward  reestablishing  and  in- 
suring the  fundamental  right  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  to  self-determination. 
It  is  my  hope  t-hat  the  Senate  will  con- 
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tlnue  to  work  toward  realizing  this  goal. 
By  speaking  out  in  a  strong  and  united 
voice,  the  finest  traditions  of  American 
humanitarian  concern  and  love  for  Indi- 
vidual freedom  can  best  be  conveyed  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  As  we  commemo- 
rate the  200th  anniversary  of  our  inde- 
pendence, let  us  hope  that  the  Lithuani- 
an people  soon  will  be  able  to  join  us 
in  celebrating  freedom. 


A  DIFFERENT  PERSPECTIVE  ON 
SALT  I 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  lot  of  loose  talk — as  well  as 
serious  concern — about  alleged  Soviet 
violations  of  the  1972  SALT  I  Treaty  and 
Interim  Agreement.  The  rumors  of  So- 
viet cheating  on  the  terms  of  those 
agreements  have  begun  to  undermine 
the  chances  for  a  SALT  II  Treaty  based 
on  the  Vladivostok  accords.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  have  recommended  that  our  gov- 
ernment issue  a  "white  paper"  giving  all 
the  facts  available  on  compliance  with 
the  1972  agreements. 

Recently,  I  asked  Dr.  Wolfgang  Panof- 
sky,  the  director  of  the  Stanford  Linear 
Accelerator  Center  and  one  of  our  lead- 
ing strategic  weapons  experts,  to  give 
me  his  views  on  the  allegations  of  cheat- 
ing under  SALT  I.  I  would  like  to  share 
his  letter  to  me  with  my  Senate  col- 
leagues because  it  brings  a  different  per- 
spective than  we  read  daily  ii.  the  press. 
Dr.  Panofsky  reminds  us  that,  under  the 
1972  treaty,  a  Standing  Consultative 
Commission  was  created  to  monitor 
compliance  on  both  sides.  This  body  pro- 
vides a  forun  in  which  suspicions  can  be 
aired  in  privi  te  and  explanations  can  be 
offered  by  the  party  charged  with  a  vio- 
lation. It  would  appear  that  this  Com- 
mission has  worked  rather  well  as  a 
forum  for  candid  discussion. 

Of  greater  importance,  Mr.  President, 
is  Dr.  Panofsky's  argument  that  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  doing  things  that  violate  the  spirit 
of  restrain  that  the  SALT  negotiations 
were  to  have  encouraged.  These  are 
strategically  more  important  than  any 
technical  or  numerical  violations  of  ear- 
lier SALT  agreement.  A  case  in  point  is 
the  development  of  sub-launched  cruise 
missiles,  which  is  advocated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Panofsky's    letter    be    printed    in    the 

RXCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Stantoso  TlNivEKsrrT. 
Stanford.  Calif.,  December  19. 1975. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston. 
i;.5.  Senate,  Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sena'tor  Csakston:  I  ^predated 
very  much  the  opportunity  on  Tuesday. 
December  10.  to  .  .  .  discuss  some  current 
arms  control  issues.  You  suggested  that  I 
elaborate  on  the  remarks  I  made  on  the  alle- 
gations recently  made  by  Admiral  Zumwalt. 
and  circulated  widely  in  the  press  and  aero- 
space trade  Journals,  that  tbe  Soviets  are 
violating  the  provisions  of  the  1972  SALT  I 
Treaty  and  Interim  Agreement. 

One  of  the  most  Important,  but  least  pub- 
licized provisions  of  the  SALT  I  Treaty  is: 

(a)  Bach  Party  undertakes  not  to  Interfere 
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with  the  national  technical  means  of  veri- 
fication of  the  other  Party  operating  In  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  1  of  this  Article. 

E^ch  Party  undertakes  not  to  use  deliberate 
concealment  measures  which  impede  verifica- 
tion by  national  technical  means  of  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty.  This 
obligation  shall  not  require  changes  in  cur- 
rent construction,  assembly,  conversion,  or 
overhaul  practices. 

(b)  To  promote  the  objectives  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty, 
the  Parties  shall  establish  promptly  a  Stand- 
ing Consultative  Commission,  within  the 
framework  of  which  they  will: 

(a)  consider  questions  concerning  com- 
pliance with  the  obligations  assumed  and 
related  situations  which  may  be  considered 
ambiguous; 

(b)  provide  on  a  voluntary  basis  such  In- 
formation as  either  Party  considers  necessary 
to  assure  confidence  In  compliance  with  the 
obligations  assumed: 

(c)  consider  questions  Involving  un- 
intended Interference  with  national  tech- 
nical means  or  verification; 

(d)  consider  possible  change  In  the  stra- 
tegic situation  which  have  a  bearing  on  the 
provisions  of  this  Treaty; 

(e)  agree  upon  procedures  and  dates  for 
destruction  or  dismantling  of  ABM  systems 
or  their  component'  n  cases  provided  for  by 
the  provisions  of  .  'reaty; 

(f)  consider,  as  i.pproprlate.  possible  pro- 
posals for  fiirther  increasing  the  vlabUlty  of 
this  Treaty.  Including  proposals  for  amend- 
ments in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Treaty; 

(g)  consider,  as  appropriate,  propiosals  for 
further  measures  aimed  at  limiting  strategic 
arms. 

The  first  of  these  provisions  acknowledges 
that  modern  technology  in  general  and  sur- 
veillance satellites  in  particular  have  made 
this  a  more  open  world,  and  certifies  agree- 
ment not  to  Interfere  with  these  new  tools 
in  collecting  Information.  ActuaUy  this  pro- 
vision adds  a  great  deal  more  to  U.S.  con- 
fidence in  policing  the  treaty  than  any  even 
remotely  negotiable  provision  for  on-site  In- 
spection could  possibly  have  done. 

However  powerful  the  technical  means  of 
surveillance  may  be  it  Is  unavoidable  that, 
with  the  barriere  to  open  communications 
and  access  existing  between  the  n.S.  and 
USSR,  ambiguous  events  would  be  discovered 
which  give  rise  to  siispiclons  of  violations. 
For  this  reason  the  second  provision  quoted 
above  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Standing  Consultative  Commission  (SCO). 
This  institution  provides  a  forum  in  which 
mutual  suspicions  can  be  aired  in  private 
and  explanations  can  be  offered  by  the  party 
charged  with  a  suspected  violation.  Such 
privacy  is  indeed  essential  if  the  accused 
party  is  to  be  given  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain the  observed  occurrences  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  other  party. 

The  sec  mechanism  has  worked  remark- 
ably well,  considering  the  nature  of  the 
USA-USSR  relationship.  The  SOC  has  be- 
come a  forum  in  which  the  Soviets  are  wlU- 
ing  to  discuss  sensitive  technical  features 
of  some  of  their  military  activities  In  much 
greater  candor  than  In  the  SALT  negotiations 
themselves,  let  alone  In  public  declarations. 

The  recent  accusations  and  "controlled 
leaks"  by  opponents  of  SALT  threaten  the 
viability  of  the  SCC  process  and  thus  the 
very  foundation  of  SALT.  Privacy,  rather 
than  public  polemics.  Is  essential  to  the 
operation  of  the  SCC  and  I  therefore  believe 
that  in  this  instance  (as  In  other  matters 
such  as  the  need  for  privacy  In  the  client- 
lawyer  or  doctor-patient  relationship)  the 
need  for  privacy  serves  the  national  Interest 
as  well  as  the  preservation  of  the  viability  ot 
the  Treaty,  and  takes  precedence  over  the 
public's  Immediate  right  to  become 
acquainted  with  an  alleged  violation. 


Now  as  to  the  substance  of  the  various 
allegations:  First  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  all  the  alleged  violations  are  mlnw  In 
the  context  of  the  SALT  Treaty  and  the  stra- 
tegic balance  between  the  U.S.  and  the  So- 
viet Union.  Thus  the  importance  of  viola- 
tions is  not  their  direct  security  Implications 
for  the  United  States,  but  Is  the  question  of 
good  faith  shown  by  the  Soviet  Union  In  liv- 
ing up  to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty.  I  believe 
you  recognize  that  much  of  the  numerical 
details  In  the  SALT  Treaty,  the  Interim 
Agreement  and  tbe  Vladivostok  Accords  had 
to  be  drawn  more  precisely  than  the  stra- 
tegic significance  of  each  of  the  variants. 
In  fact  one  of  the  detrimental  by-products 
of  the  SALT  agreements  has  been  an  over- 
emphasis on  the  exact  numerology  of  the 
arms  race;  It  Is  clear  that  both  nations  are 
vastly  over-armed  for  reasonable  purposes 
of  mutual  deterrence,  and  the  outcome  of 
an  actual  nuclear  engagement  Is  all  but  un- 
predictable because  of  the  many  Intangible 
factors  should  such  a  horrendous  event  be- 
fall mankind.  Surely  no  one  would  claim  that 
small  excursions  In  number  from  those  en- 
shrined In  the  agreements  would  have  any 
significance  to  any  real  military  question.  For 
all  the  above  reasons  I  believe  a  real  disserv- 
ice Is  being  done  by  the  emerging  debate  on 
SALT  violations:  First,  the  debate  directly 
endangers  the  privacy  of  the  SCC  process  and 
thereby  the  viability  of  SALT  itself;  second, 
the  debate  gives  a  lajrman  a  totally  mislead- 
ing Impression  as  to  the  Importance  of  the 
violations  under  discussion. 

The  strategic  significance  of  the  violations 
under  discussion  are  indeed  minor,  yet  were 
they  actually  committed  deliberately  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  this  would  be  a  serious  indi- 
cator of  bad  faith.  You  are  familiar  with  the 
aUegations  by  Admiral  Ziunwalt  and  those 
discussed  in  the  press  and  In  the  aerospace 
literatiu-e.  One  allegation  deals  with  a  phased 
array.  ABM  type  radar  In  Kamchatka  which 
Is  the  Impact  site  for  Soviet  ABM  missile 
tests;  we  have  such  installations  In  Kwaj- 
aleln.  where  missiles  launched  from  Vanden- 
berg  Air  Force  Base  are  Impacted  when  flying 
over  the  basic  test  range.  Others  deal  with 
alleged  attempts  by  the  Soviets  to  keep  mls- 
sUe  Installations  under  cover,  and  they  deal 
with  recently  discovered  sources  of  Intense 
heat  radiation  which  some  interpret  as  be- 
ing evidence  of  Soviet  plans  for  "blinding" 
UjS.  intelligence  satellites.*  Other  alleged 
violations  relate  to  a  dilute  of  the  Inter- 
pretation of  the  SALT  language  restricting 
the  size  of  ballistic  missiles;  others  relate 
to  hardened  Soviet  Installations  which  the 
Soviets  claim  to  be  hardened  launch  and 
control  centers,  while  they  are  alleged  by 
some  to  be  Implacement  sites  for  additional 
missiles.  All  of  these  allegations  are  clearly 
of  the  nature  of  ambiguous  events  which 
properly  should  be  brought  up  before  the 
SCC  and  which,  according  to  statements  by 
Administration  officials,  have  been  so  brought 
up.  From  Information  available  to  me  I  have 
no  reason  to  dispute  the  statement  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  that  no  demonstrable 
violations  have  occurred.  Some  accusations 
have  been  made  relating  to  the  flow  of  In- 
formation on  the  allegations  within  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch,  and  again,  here,  of  course, 
I  am  not  In  a  position  to  comment:  Secre- 
tary Kissinger  gave  a  rather  detailed  press 
conference  on  this  subject  on  December  9. 
1975. 

I  feel  this  debate  to  be  most  unfortunate 
and  to  some  extent  Irresponsible.  What  Is 
indeed  true  Is  that  both  partners  of  the  SALT 
negotiations,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States,  have  been  showing  a  demon- 
strable lack  of  restraint.  Both  have  ex- 
panded— both   qualitatively    and    qxiantlta- 


tlvely — tbxAx  strategic  weapons,  but  this  ex- 
pansion has  been  carried  out  within  the 
limits  of  those  SALT  agreements  agreed  to 
thus  far.  I  consider  this  lack  of  restraint 
most  unfortunate.  It  is  e]q>en8lve;  It  Is  In 
my  view  unjustifiable  on  military  and  strate- 
gic grounds;  as  more  and  more  complex 
technical  strategic  nuclear  arms  are  added 
the  chance  of  accidental  nuclear  war  through 
accident,  unauthorized  use.  or  sabotage 
continues  to  increase.  We  are  again  seeing 
the  pattern  of  decreasing  real  security  In 
the  name  of  "security." 

Much  publicity  has  been  given  to  the 
Soviet  test  and  Initial  deployment  of  new 
mlssUes;  in  turn  the  U£.  Is  intensely  pur- 
suing upgrading  programs  of  the  existing 
missile  forces  towards  a  hard  sllo  counter- 
force  capablUty.  WhUe  neither  side  has 
demonstrably  violated  the  letter  of  the  SALT 
agreements,  there  Is  certainly,  at  least  In  my 
view,  considerable  violation  of  its  spirit.  The 
continuing  use  of  the  "bargaining  chip" 
argument  for  more  arms  In  the  name  of  arms 
control  advocates  new  military  systems 
which  frequently  would  not  survive  critical 
scrutiny  In  the  ordinary  budgetary  process. 

The  development  and  futiire  deployment 
of  submarine-launched  cruise  missiles  which 
Is  currently  being  advocated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  which  has  been  de- 
scribed by  the  Director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering,  Dr.  Malccdm  Currle,  as  a 
fourth  arm  of  our  deterrent,  surely  violates 
the  spirit  of  the  Vladivostok  Agreement:  It  Is 
that  agreement  which  prescribes  aggregate 
limits  on  the  currently  existing  three  arms 
of  the  deterrent  forces  of  tbe  two  super 
powers. 

At  present  our  hopes  for  the  achievement 
of  really  meaningful  arms  control  agree- 
ments have  been  badly  shaken  by  current 
events,  and  the  debate  about  alleged  Soviet 
cheating  Is  a  further  blow.  I  hope  you  can 
help  In  persuading  the  Congress  to  reverse 
this  trend:  What  we  need  is  a  deflation  of 
oratory  debating  precisely  as  to  who  Is 
ahead  and  who  is  behind  In  the  nuclear  arms 
race,  as  If  this  question  had  any  meaning. 
What  we  need  is  an  exercise  of  self  control 
In  not  debating  \uiverified  allegations  about 
Soviet  (or  U.S.!)  compliance  with  the  SALT 
treaty.  Finally  what  we  need  most  desperately 
is  self  control  In  the  addition  of  further 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  systems  to  the  al- 
ready existing  arsenals.  The  Senate  should 
not  approve  new  weaponry  supported  by  the 
argument  that  It  Is  needed  as  a  bargaining 
chip  for  futiu'e  SALT  negotiations  but  which 
otherwise  cannot  be  supported  adequately 
on  Its  military  or  strategic  merits.  Experience 
has  demonstrated  repeatedly  that  today's 
bargaining  chips  are  very  likely  to  become 
tomorrow's  deployed  weapons. 

I  h(q>e  you  will  find  these  remarks  useful. 

With  best  personal  regards. 

WOI.FGANG  K.  H.  PANOFSKT. 


*  I  note  In  today's  paper  that  this  allega- 
tion has  been  denied,  and  in  my  view  cor- 
rectly, by  Secretary  of  Defense  Rumsfeld. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  when 
we  refer  to  the  destruction  of  a  person 
or  group,  we  must  remember  that  this 
destruction  can  take  one  of  two  forms  or 
a  combination  thereof.  The  destruction 
can  neither  be  physical  or  mental.  To 
brainwash  a  certain  group,  to  subject 
that  group  to  mental  tortures  in  order  to 
wipe  out  the  particular  identity  of  that 
group  is  as  much  a  crime  of  genocide  as 
the  outright  murder  of  that  group.  Ar- 
ticle n  of  the  Genocide  Convention  In- 
cludes "mental  harm"  to  members  of  a 
national,  ethnical,  racial  or  religious 
group  in  the  definition  of  genocide.  We 
must  include  "mental  harm"  as  a  form 
of  genocide  if  we  hope  to  prevent  and 
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punish  those  who  attempt  to  inflict  men- 
tal tortures  on  certain  groups. 

I  find  unpersuasive  the  argimients  that 
article  n  makes  the  United  States  vul- 
nerable to  charges  of  genocide  against 
certain  of  its  own  minority  groups.  The 
"mental  harm"  cause  is  no  Pandora's 
box;  the  natural  processes  of  cultural 
change  and  assimilation  certainly  fall 
outside  the  bounds  of  "mental  harm." 
Article  II  is  necessary  to  protect  against 
unnatural  cultural  change  whereby  cer- 
tain dominating  cultural  elites  try  to  de- 
stroy the  cultural  fiber  of  other  groups 
by  forcibly  altering  their  conscious 
states. 

Mr.  President,  what  good  is  it  to  pro- 
tect groups  against  physical  destruction 
if  they  are  subject  to  a  living  death 
through  mental  oppression?  Article  II  Is 
an  essential  building  block  in  the  struc- 
ture of  a  Genocide  Convention  which 
seeks  to  insure  the  physical  and  mental 
security  of  all  groups. 


tices  which  have  been  placed  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  pursuant  to  the  Privacy 
Act  of  1974. 


FEDERAL   REGISTER   PUBLICATION 
OF  PRIVACY  ACT  DIGEST 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  marks  the  publication  of  an  impor- 
tant document  which  will  be  of  great  use 
to  any  individual  wishing  to  exercise  his 
or  her  rights  granted  by  the  Privacy  Act 
of  1974.  As  you  are  aware,  the  Privacy 
Act  of  1974,  Public  Law  93-579.  estab- 
lished that  a  person  has  a  right  to  ex- 
amine most  of  the  personal  records  which 
pertain  to  him  or  her  and  which  are 
kept  by  Federal  Government  agencies.  If 
a  person  feels  that  the  agency  is  main- 
taining irrelevant,  incorrect,  or  out- 
dated information,  he  or  she  may  request 
that  it  be  corrected.  An  individual  also 
has  legally  enforceable  rights  and  rem- 
edies to  assure  fair  usage  of  any  personal 
information  which  a  Government  agency 
collects. 

The  Office  of  the  Federal  Register  has 
compiled  an  abstract  of  most  of  the  per- 
tinent regulations  and  notices  of  systems 
of  records  which  were  published  in  the 
Federal  Register.  This  publication  is  en- 
titled. "Protecting  Your  Right  to  Pri- 
vacy: Digest  of  Systems  of  Records; 
Agency  Rules."  It  simplifies  access  to  in- 
formation necessary  for  any  person  to 
obtain  copies  of  personal  records  main- 
tained by  the  Federal  Government. 

This  will  help  those  individuals  who 
wish  to  exercise  any  rights  under  the 
Privacy  Act  and  also  congressional  case- 
workers who  assist  citizens  in  this  proc- 
ess. 

Senate  and  congressional  offices  will 
receive  two  copies  of  the  Digest,  and  upon 
request,  may  receive  another  10  copies. 
The  Digest  is  740  pages  in  length,  and 
can  also  be  purchased  from  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  for  $5  a  copy.  Any 
mail  orders  may  be  made  by  writing  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents.  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20401.  Telephone  requests 
should  be  made  to:  202/783-3238.  These 
Digests  are  not  a  part  of  the  regular  sub- 
scription to  the  Federal  Register,  and 
therefore  must  be  specifically  ordered. 

Sometime  later  this  spring,  the  Office 
of  the  Federal  Register  will  publish  the 
entire  set  of  regulations  and  system  no- 


THE  ARMS  TRANSFER  PROBLEM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing with  a  group  of  distinguished 
academics  at  the  Washington  Center  of 
Foreign  Policy  Research,  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  Johns  Hopkins  School  for 
Advanced  International  Studies.  I  en- 
Joyed  meeting  with  this  group  and  dis- 
cussing current  foreign  policy  issues  with 
them. 

Following  my  informal  meeting  with 
those  associated  with  the  Washington 
Center,  I  had  the  privilege  of  addressing 
the  students  at  the  School  for  Advanced 
International  Studies. 

Because  of  my  involvement  with  the 
International  Security  Assistance  and 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  of  1976,  I 
thought  it  would  be  appropriate  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject  of  arms  transfers  with 
the  Johns  Hopkins  students. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  remarks  I  made  on 
this  subject.  I  believe  that  they  provide 
an  additional  rationale  and  analysis  for 
my  mterest  in  having  our  Government 
develop  an  overall  arms  transfer  policy. 

I  do  not  consider  my  address  as  a  defin- 
itive statement  on  the  subject.  Rather, 
it  is  the  beginning  of  what  I  consider  will 
be  a  continuing  public  discussion  of  one 
of  the  most  important  issues  on  the  Na- 
tion's foreign  policy  agenda. 

The  Congress  is  attempting  to  deal 
with  this  issue  through  the  passage  of 
the  legislation  of  which  I  just  spoke.  But 
this  is  only  a  beginning.  The  measure 
will  not  provide  a  policy  as  such.  Rather, 
it  is  a  vehicle  by  which  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  can  jointly  formu- 
late a  carefully  delineated  policy  on  arms 
transfers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  address  at  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins School  for  Advanced  International 
Studies  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
P  CM  ARKS  or  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphsxt, 

Johns  Hopkins  School  for  Aovanczd  In- 

ternational   studies,   washington,   d.c, 

P^BRUART  5,   1976 

Tonight  I  wish  to  discuss  a  controversial 
foreign  policy  topic  which  currently  Is  before 
the  Congress.  It  is  an  Issue  with  which  I  cur- 
rently am  involved  through  my  work  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

It  Is  a  complex  problem  with  no  easy 
solutions. 

I  speak  of  arms  transfers  and  current 
efforts  to  rewrite  the  statute  by  which  the 
United  States  granted  and  sold  more  than 
•11  billion  In  1975  In  arms  and  defense- 
related  services. 

As  in  the  case  of  general  economic  assist- 
ance, the  Congress  has  become  Involved  in 
the  arms  transfer  area  as  a  result  of  a  very 
basic  concern :  It  appears  that  these  transfers 
are  taking  place  In  a  policy  vacuum. 

We  have  taken  the  Initiative  because  we 
could  no  longer  sit  back  and  watch  Impor- 
tant decisions  being  made  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis. 

The  transfer  of  arms  from  the  United 
States  to  foreign  nations  has  been  an  Im- 
portant   component    of    American    foreign 


policy  since  early  In  this  century.  A  brief 
historical  overview  demonstrates  the  lon- 
gevity of  this  Issue. 

Two  years  before  the  U.S.  entered  the  First 
World  War  the  Luaitania  was  sunk  carrying 
arms  destined  for  Britain's  war  effort. 

During  the  1920's  and  1930's  the  issue  of 
arms  transfer  as  they  relate  to  foreign  policy 
was  hotly  debated.  A  special  Senate  Com- 
mittee chaired  by  Senator  Nye  of  North 
Dakota  was  formed  In  1934  to  Investigate  the 
matter. 

Its  purpose  was  to  examine  the  extent  to 
which  the  UJS.  was  drawn  Into  wars  as  a 
result  of  the  munitions  makers. 

Senator  Nye's  work  largely  was  unsuc- 
cessful and  many  believe  It  fed  the  fires  of 
rampant  Isolationism  which  was  sweeping 
the  country. 

After  the  end  of  World  War  n  the  United 
States  began  a  program  of  granting  arms 
to  numerous  cauntrles  as  a  means  to  halt 
the  spread  of  Communism.  This  was  a  cen- 
tral Ingredient  of  UJS.  foreign  policy  for  near- 
ly two  decades. 

By  the  early  I960's  many  of  our  aid  recipi- 
ents In  Europe  and  Asia  could  afford  to  pur- 
chase their  weapons.  The  grant  program  de- 
clined In  the  1960'8.  with  the  notable  ex- 
ception of  Southeast  Asia,  as  a  result  of  the 
Icosenlng  of  cold  war  tensions. 

The  decline  of  our  grant  program  coin- 
cided with  the  sudden  flow  of  oil  revenues 
to  Arab  oil  producers  and  the  withdrawal  of 
the  British  from  the  Persian  Gulf  and  In- 
dian Ocean. 

The  oil -rich  nations  were  able  and  eager 
to  purchase  American  and  European  wea- 
pons. By  the  early  1970's  and  the  formula- 
tion of  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  our  posture  In 
the  Persian  Gulf  was  to  rely  principally  on 
Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia  for  stability  In  tthe 
region.  This  meant  embarking  on  a  vast  pro- 
gram of  selling  technologically  advanced 
weapons  and  building  a  local  military  Infra- 
structure. 

Here  are  some  Interesting  statistics  to 
supplement  this  brief  overview. 

In  the  last  30  years  the  U.S.  has  given  away 
or  sold  »110  billion  In  military  equipment 
and  supplies  to  foreign  countries. 

Last  fiscal  year,  the  U.S.  government  sold 
$9.5  billion  In  military  equipment,  supplies 
or  services  to  71  nations. 

SUghtly  over  $600  nUUlon  in  military  ma- 
teral  was  supplied  through  commercial  chan- 
nels and  $584  million  was  given  away  In 
mUltary  grants  by  our  government. 

We  now  have  reached  the  point  In  a  rap- 
idly changing,  multi-polar  world  when  vm 
must  re-examine  American  arms  transfer 
policy. 

This  complex  task  must  be  undertaken  be- 
cause we  and  other  Industrialized  nations  no 
longer  can  sell  vast  quantities  of  arms  based 
on  rationales  rooted  In  the  1960's  or  even  In 
the  early  1970's. 

We  must  look  ahead  five  and  ten  years  to 
the  consequences  for  world  peace  and  sta- 
bility of  policies  formulated  yesterday  and 
today. 

I  do  not  deny  that  economic  and  political 
benefits  can  flow  from  the  sale  of  weapons. 

Jobs  are  created. 

Weapons  for  our  own  forces  are  cheaper. 
Our  balance  of  payments  position  may  be 
aided. 

And  our  overall  commercial  posture  In  for- 
eign countries  benefits. 

Politically,  arms  can  provide  leverage  and 
bases  often  are  secured  through  the  sale  or 
Influence.  Important  military  and  intelli- 
gence bases  often  are  secured  through  the 
sale  or  grant  of  weapons. 

But  we  must  weigh  these  advantages — 
many  of  which  are  short  term — against  the 
long  term  effect  of  unrestricted  arms  trans- 
fers on  our  national  Interests  and  goals. 

Arms  transfers  to  regions  where  conflict  1» 
likely  stimulate  arms  races  and  can  Increase 
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sharply  the  pro^Mcts  for  war.  We  see  such  a 
phenomenon  In  the  Middle  Kast.  The 
Persian  Gulf  Itself  has  yet  to  reach  such  a 
threshold,  although  some  eiqwrts  believe 
this  inevitable. 

Through  the  sale  of  arms  and  by  providing 
support — Including  American  servicemen — 
we  become  Identified  with  particular  regimes. 
Most  Important,  we  become  embroiled  In  the 
day-to-day  affairs  of  other  governments  and 
their  mUltary  commands. 

Such  a  relationship  creates  animosity  over 
time  and  draws  us  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  Internal  affairs  of  foreign  nations.  We  are 
beginning  to  see  this  syndrome  at  work  In 
Iran. 

Our  sale  and  grant  of  weapons  to  regimes 
which  may  engage  in  gross  violations  of 
human  rights  Is  of  Increasing  concern.  Our 
moral  standing  in  the  world  is  harmed  by 
such  practices. 

The  transfer  of  American  arms  can  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  our  own  readiness  as  stocks 
of  weapons  are  drawn  down  and  our 
flexibility  Is  reduced.  If  UjS.  personnel  are 
sent  abroad  In  connection  with  the  sales,  we 
may  compound  our  manpower  problems. 

If  one  of  the  countries  heavily  dependent 
on  American  arms  becomes  Involved  In  a 
regional  conflict  or  If  that  country  expe- 
rlences  a  breakdown  of  Internal  order, 
our  options  may  become  awkward  and 
unpleasant: 

We  can  continue  to  supply  spare  parts  or 
maintenance  services  to  that  nation  and 
risk  Involvement;  or  we  can  refuse  to 
cooperate. 

If  we  take  the  latter  course,  we  may  Incur 
the  wrath  of  that  government  and  under- 
mine our  reputation  wlUi  other  purchasers 
as  a  reliable  supplier. 

This  is  why  the  choice  of  arms  recipients 
must  be  made  with  extreme  care. 

The  transfer  of  advanced  conventional 
weapons  technology  narrows  the  lead  time 
nations  need  to  develop  nuclear  weapons. 

Many  of  the  nations  which  are  develop- 
ing nuclear  power  for  energ^y  also  are  being 
provided  what  we  call  "dual  capable"  weapons 
such  as  ground  to  ground  mlssUes.  The 
marriage  of  nuclear  fuel  to  advanced  non- 
nuclear  technology  may  lead  to  the  further 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Finally,  the  arms  we  transfer  for  legitimate 
reasons  may  be  retransferred  Illegally  to 
other  nations  at  a  time  of  war.  I  frankly  am 
concerned  that  Arab  countries  that  were 
peripheral  to  past  conflicts  with  Israel  may 
participate  with  our  weapons  In  b  future  war 
against  the  Jewish  state. 

It  Is  fair  to  say  that  the  U.S.  Government 
sells  vast  quantities  of  arms  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments with  little  foresight,  minimal  con- 
sultation with  Congress,  and  very  little 
scrutiny  within  the  Executive  branch. 

The  American  people  have  become  Justi- 
fiably concerned  with  a  highly  secretive 
national  policy  which  seems  to  disregard 
our  long-term  security  Interests  In  a  stable, 
more  democratic  world. 

The  answer  to  this  concern  Is  not  to  halt 
abruptly  all  American  arms  sales.  This  would 
have  a  serious  adverse  Impact  on  our  econ- 
omy and  our  foreign  policy.  I  advocate,  in- 
stead, two  courses  of  action. 

First,  the  Congress  must  exercise  effective 
oversight  of  arms  transfers  through  enact- 
ment of  legislation  which  now  Is  pending. 
The  bill  which  I  bad  the  privilege  to  author — 
the  International  Security  Assistance  and 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  of  1976 — Is  designed 
to  achieve  five  basic  objectives. 

1.  To  shift  the  focus  of  U.S.  arms  sales 
policy  from  that  of  selling  arms  to  controlling 
arms  sales  and  exports; 

2.  To  provide  the  Congress  with  additional 
Information  about,  and  expanded  and 
strengthened  control  over,  arms  transfer^; 

3.  To  provide  the  public  with  more  iii^w^ 
matlon  about  government  arms  sales  ac- 
tions; 


4.  To  reduce  significantly  the  number  of 
military  grant  assistance  programs  and  U.S. 
military  missions  abroad  over  the  next  year 
and  a  half  and  to  require  a  specific  author- 
ization for  any  grant  programs  or  missions 
after  that;  and 

5.  To  reduce  the  cost  of  mUltary  assist- 
ance grants. 

A  major  feature  of  the  bill  is  to  bring 
American  arms  exports  Issues  out  into  the 
open.  A  basic  fault  of  past  policy,  which  has 
led  to  the  present  state  of  public  concern, 
iB  that  too  much  of  the  sales  program  In 
the  past  has  been  carried  out  In  secrecy. 

This  bUl  reqiUres  that  aU  government-to- 
government  contracts  be  available  for  public 
Inspection  and  that  data  in  quarterly  and 
other  reports  be  unclassified  to  the  maxlmvun 
extent  possible,  consistent  with  U.S.  secu- 
rity and  the  protection  of  the  competitive 
position  of  U.S.  Industry. 

I  believe  that  more  effective  control  over 
arms  transfers  by  the  Congress  will  force  the 
Executive  branch  to  formulate  more  respon- 
sible arms  transfer  policies. 

I  must  emphasize  that  this  nation  needs 
an  overall  arms  transfer  policy  with  careful 
delineations  about  Individual  countries  and 
regions.  A  well  understood  policy  framework 
cannot  be  developed  by  the  Congress  through 
legislation.  This  responsibility  belongs  pri- 
marily to  the  Executive  branch.  But  It  should 
be  undertaken  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Congress. 

Moreover,  Congress  cannot  manage  these 
programs,  and  this  legislation  is  not  des- 
slgned  as  a  substitute  for  a  soundly  managed 
arms  transfer  program. 

The  second  coiu*se  of  action  Is  more  diffi- 
cult to  achieve. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  should  em- 
bark on  a  major  Initiative  to  achieve  multi- 
lateral constraints  In  the  transfer  of  arms. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  Issue  has  ever 
been  given  serious  consideration  by  our  pol- 
icy makers.  But  it  must  be  now. 

In  order  to  be  taken  seriously,  our  proposal 
must  be  concrete  and  somewhat  limited  In 
scope. 

One  possible  option  to  be  explored  Is  a 
joint  Soviet-American  moratorium  on  the 
transfer  of  all  surface-to-surface  missiles  to 
countries  outside  of  Europe. 

This  would  mean  no  more  Scuds,  Frogs, 
Lances  and  no  Pershing  missiles  to  the  Per- 
sian Gvdt  or  the  Middle  East. 

If  this  could  be  achieved.  It  would  be  an 
Important  first  step  toward  further,  more 
extensive  agreements  which  could  include 
other  Western  and  Eastern  suppliers.  If 
commercial  rivalry  is  the  main  roadblock  to 
unilateral  constraints,  then  a  multi-lateral 
approach  should  be  utilized. 

I  conclude  with  an  appeal  for  greater  dis- 
ciisslon  of  the  arms  transfer  issue  within 
government  and  by  the  public.  If  this  is  not 
done,  the  sale  of  arms  by  the  United  States 
and  other  nations  will  continue  at  increas- 
ing levels  and  in  an  indiscriminate  manner. 

American  sales  for  1976  are  expected  to 
jump  to  the  $14  billion  level.  The  national 
security  Justification  for  such  a  volume  of 
sales  seems  to  lag  considerably  behind  the 
economic  benefits  and  short  run  political  ad- 
vantages which  fuel  the  arms  trade. 

The  policy  drift  In  this  critical  area  Is 
alarming.  The  next  President  of  the  United 
States  needs  to  address  this  Issue  and  pro- 
vide badly  needed  leadership  and  policy  di- 
rection. The  high  level  attention  which  has 
been  given  almost  exclusively  to  the  control 
of  the  strategic  arms  race  through  the  SALT 
process  must  be  shifted  to  the  arena  of  con- 
ventional arms  transfers. 

As  the  nightmare  of  nuclear  holocaust 
seems  to  grow  more  remote,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  future  prospect  of  regional 
wars  of  ferocious  Intensity  and  devastating 
destruction  fought  with  the  latest  American 
weapons. 

Surely,  we  can  work  to  avoid  such  an  out- 
come. 


Surely,  America  can  stand  for  something 
more  in  the  world  than  Its  export  of  mUl- 
tary technology. 

We  must  realistically  confront  what  the 
future  holds.  And  we  must  do  It  now. 


THE  TARAPUR  REACTOR 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  was  invited  by  Senator  Glenn  to 
sit  with  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  during  a  portion  of  an  ex- 
cellent series  of  hearings  on  nuclear  pro- 
liferation. It  was  during  those  hearings, 
on  January  30,  that  I  asked  some  ques- 
tions regarding  some  very  serious  charges 
made  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Paul  Jacobs  in 
a  new  magazine  entitled  "Mother  Jones." 
This  article  raised  questions  about  the 
saf eness  of  a  nuclear  reactor  in  Tarapur, 
India. 

Now  pending  are  written  responses  re- 
quested in  the  course  of  the  hearings 
from  those  who  might  be  In  a  position 
to  shed  further  light  on  the  safeness  of 
the  Tarapur  reactor. 

Meanwhile,  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  the  distinguished  Indian  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States,  Mr.  T.  N. 
Kaul,  expressing  concern  over  the  Jacobs 
article  and  providing  different  informa- 
tion about  the  reactor.  In  order  to  in- 
sure a  fair  hearing  for  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment's contentions,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Ambassador's  February 
5  letter  to  me  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

Embassy  of  India, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  5. 1976. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Cranston:  Your  Aides  weie 
good  enough  to  send  to  our  First  Secretary, 
Mr.  K.  V.  Rajan,'  some  documents  pertaining 
to  allegations  of  radio-active  hazards  at  the 
nuclear  reactor  in  Tarapur.  Immediately  on 
hearing  of  the  article  by  Paul  Jacobs,  pub- 
lished in  "Mother  Jones",  and  discussions  in 
the  US  Senate  on  the  subject,  I  had  sent  a 
message  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Indian 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Dr.  Homi 
Sethna.  Dr.  Sethna  has  confirmed  that  all 
such  allegations  about  Tarapur  are  baseless 
and  untrue.  It  is  totally  false  and  incorrect 
to  say  that  large  number  of  workers  died  as 
a  result  of  exposure  in  the  station  or  that 
the  news  was  suppressed.  There  has  been  no 
instance  of  death  or  Illness  attributable  to 
radiation  exposure  either  of  workers  at  Tara- 
pur or  of  any  member  of  the  general  popu- 
lation in  the  villages  surrounding  the  Sta- 
tion. The  annual  whole  body  dose  due  to  in- 
take of  activity  from  land  and  water  routes 
Including  sea  food  by  fishermen  which  con- 
stitute the  critical  grotq)  of  popiUation  Is 
found  to  be  about  12.5  milllrem.  In  the  near 
shore  region  up  to  30  Idlometers,  the  concen- 
tration of  radioactivity  In  sea  water  beyond 
the  station  is  not  significantly  different  from 
normal  background.  No  individual  expo6\ire 
from  all  routes  (that  is  water,  land  and  air) 
amongst  the  most  exposed  groufs  in  the 
public  domain,  has  been  found  to  exceed 
even  half  that  due  to  natural  background 
level  which,  before  we  started  operating  the 
Reactor,  was  60  milllrem  per  annum  in  that 
area. 

2.  I  am  communicating  the  above  to  you 
in  the  hope  that,  with  your  sense  of  fairness 
and  justice,  you  wUl  find  it  possible  to  set 
the  record  straight  either  by  entering  the 
above  denial  into  the  appropriate  records  or 
in  any  other  way  to  deem  fit.  I  would  like 
to  add  for  your  personal  information  that 
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Dr.  Setbna  has  already  sent  a  message  to 
Chairman  Anders  of  the  NJl.C.  enquiring 
about  the  correct  position  on  Senate  hear- 
ings on  Tarapur  and  offering  to  cooperate 
with  any  analysis  of  Tarapur  Station  under- 
taken by  the  NJl.C. 

With  warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

T.  N.  KAtJL. 

P.8. — I  have  Just  been  given  to  understand 
that  the  "Mother  Jones"  article  has  been 
printed  In  the  Congressional  Record  on  the 
Initiative  of  Sen.  Abourezk.  I  trust  you  will 
agree  that  It  Is  now  all  the  more  necessary 
to  place  the  matter  In  perspective  by  taking 
cognizance  of  the  Government  of  India's  de- 
nial of  allegations  against  the  Tarapur  Plant. 


CERTAIN  MIDDLE  EAST 
AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  14  last  year  I  inserted  In  the 
Congressional  Record  a  legal  memo- 
randum from  the  Senate  Legislative 
Counsel  concerning  the  propriety  of  han- 
dling certain  aspects  of  the  Sinai  aerree- 
ments  as  executive  agreements  instead  of 
treaties.  There  was  also  included  in  the 
Record  at  that  time  a  memorandum 
from  the  Legal  Adviser  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  taking  issue  with  the  Leg- 
islative Counsel  and  finally  a  second 
memorandum  from  the  Legislative  Coun- 
sel In  reply  to  the  Legal  Adviser. 

I  have  now  received  yet  a  further  re- 
ply from  the  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  of 
the  Department  of  State  who  asks  that  it 
be  published  in  the  Record  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  the  earlier  memoranda  on  this 
same  subject  had  been  so  published.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  be  done. 

I  also  express  the  devout  hope  that  this 
Is  the  end  of  this  particular  debate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Depakti«znt  op  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  5,  1976. 
Hon.  John  J.  Sparkman, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mx.  Chairman  :  Please  find  enclosed  a 
copy  of  a  memorandum  prepared  by  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  at 
the  request  of  the  Legal  Adviser  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  In  reply  to  the  second 
memorandum  by  the  Senate  Office  of  Legis- 
lative Counsel  concerning  certain  Middle  East 
agreements. 

As  both  Senate  Legislative  Counsel  memo- 
randa and  the  Legal  Adviser's  Initial  memo- 
randum on  this  subject  were  printed  In  the 
Congressional  Record.  I  should  be  most  ap- 
preciative If  you  would  be  good  enough  to 
arrange  to  have  the  enclosed  memorandum 
printed  In  the  Record  as  weU. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stephen  M.  Schwebel, 

Deputy  Legal  Adviser. 

Department  op  State  Assistant  Lkcai.  Ad- 
viser's RxpLT  to  Second  Memorandum  op 
Senate    Oppice    op    LxcisukTivx    Counsel 
CoNCZRNXNo  Certain   Mmotx  Agreements 
This  memorandum  Is  In  reply  to  the  sec- 
ond  memorandum  of   the  Senate   Office  of 
Legislative  Counsel  concerning  certain  Mid- 
dle  East   Agreements.    The    Legal    Adviser's 
memorandum  on  this  subject,  dated  October 
6,    1975,   was   prepared   In    response   to   the 
assertion  that  a  United  States-Israel  agree- 
ment concluded  In  connection  with  the  re- 
cent   Slnal    disengagement    was    "without 
force  and  effect"  In  both  domestic  and  Inter- 


national law,  and  that  two  other  agreements 
were  "possibly"  without  force  and  effect 
under  domestic  law.  These  conclusions  were 
based  upon  the  view  that  the  agreements 
were  legally  required  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Senate  as  treaties,  falling  which  they 
were  of  no  force  and  effect.  Three  tests  were 
said  to  be  necessary  to  establish  this  legal 
requirement:  (a)  exceptional  national  Im- 
portance: (b)  the  National  Commitments 
Resolution;  (c)  the  Department  of  State 
Circular  176  criteria. 

It  Is  not  clear  from  the  second  OLC 
memorandum  whether  or  not  OLC  still  main- 
tains Its  final  conclusions  concerning  the 
validity  of  the  agreements.  The  conclusions 
above  are  not  repeated  In  the  second  mem- 
orandum, nor  Is  there  any  reference  to 
them  beyond  a  brief  summary  of  the  conclu- 
sions as  set  forth  In  the  first  memorandum. 
There  Is  a  statement  that  "the  matters 
raised  during  the  debate  on  the  Smal  accords 
may  now  be  moot.  .  .  ."  We  assume  here 
that  OLC  wishes  to  maintain  Its  original 
conclusions,  though,  of  course,  reconsidera- 
tion of  them  by  the  OLC  would  be  as  wel- 
come as  It  would  be  Justified. 

In  any  event,  we  believe  It  desirable  to 
respond  to  the  second  memorandum  of  the 
OLC.  since  It  raises  questions  about  the 
scope  of  the  power  to  make  treaties  and 
executive  agreements  that  go  beyond  the 
Slnal  accords. 

The  position  of  the  Legal  Adviser  with 
respect  to  the  legal  capability  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  conclude  International  agreements 
has  not  been  represented  correctly  by  the 
OLC  in  Its  second  memorandum.  That 
memorandum  states  that.  "Under  Mr.  Leigh's 
views,  any  International  agreement  Is  with- 
in the  scope  of  the  President's  authority.  " 
The  position  of  the  Office  of  the  Legal  Ad- 
viser Is  quite  different.  What  we  said  in  our 
reply  was  the  following. 

"Within  the  general  famework  of  inter- 
national agreements  authorized  by  statute, 
treaty,  or  Constitution,  the  President  has  the 
discretion  to  choose  whether  to  conclude 
any  particular  agreement  as  a  treaty  or  as  an 
executive  agreement.  Provided  the  agree- 
ment is  properly  authorized  by  laic,  there 
Is  no  legal  requirement  that  It  be  con- 
cluded either  as  a  treaty  or  executive  agree- 
ment." (Emphasis  added.) 

That  Is  a  very  different  position  from  that 
attributed  to  Mr.  Leigh  by  the  second  OLC 
memorandum,  and  is  a  position  that  we  re- 
emphaslze  in  this  second  reply.  Quoting 
again  from  Mr.  Leigh's  memorandum,  he 
said  that  "there  is  certainly  no  legally  au- 
thorized international  agreement  which  by 
law  must  be  submitted  as  a  treaty."  (Em- 
phasis added.) 

In  analyzmg  this  problem,  there  are  two 
elements  of  central  Importance  which  the 
OLC  reply  has  not  sufficiently  reflected.  First, 
the  international  agreement  In  question  must 
be  legally  authorized  to  begin  with.  That 
Is  to  say,  there  must  be  authority  in  a 
statute,  a  treaty,  or  the  Constitution  Itself 
for  the  President  to  enter  into  the  agree- 
Doent.  Provided  he  has  such  authority,  he 
may  lawfuUy  choose  between  treaty  or 
executive  agreement. 

Second,  even  where  legal  authorization  ex- 
ists. Mr.  Leigh  noted  in  his  memorandum 
that  "practice  over  the  years  has  generated 
a  set  of  customs  and  iisages  concerning  form 
which  are  invariably  adhered  to  In  the  proc- 
ess of  international  agreement  making."  He 
stated  that  "the  President's  choice  is  not 
totally  unfettered.  He  Is  expected  to  adhere 
to  the  customs  and  practices  which  have  de- 
veloped since  the  conclusion  of  the  first  ex- 
ecutive agreements  In  the  early  years  of  the 
Republic."  He  also  said  in  his  memorandum 
that  the  President's  "determination  is  thus 
shaped  by  general  standards  and  usages  that 
have  evolved  over  the  years  and  the  Presi- 
dent will  rarely  disregard  this  'common  law.' 


He  wUl  not  willingly  or  lightly  fiout  the  gen- 
eral expectations  and  preferences  of  the  Con- 
gress, or  the  established  practices  of  many 
years'  duration." 

The  omission  of  these  quotations  from  the 
second  OLC  memorandum  contributes  to  an 
inaccurate  Impression  that  total  discretion 
on  the  part  of  the  President  has  been  as- 
serted. 

Thus  the  Legal  Adviser  does  not  maintain 
that  the  President  has  unlimited  discretion 
in  obooelng  between  treaties  and  executive 
agreements,  either  as  a  matter  of  law  or  ol 
practice.  We  do  point  out  that  there  has 
never,  In  200  years  of  constitutional  interpre- 
tation and  practice,  been  a  clear  line  between 
treaty  and  executive  agreement,  and  that 
there  is  no  hard  and  fast  legal  rule  of  the 
natiire  contended  for  by  the  Senate  Legisla- 
tive Counsel. 

The  "Importance"  or  "national  commit- 
ment" tests  are  not  found  in  any  statute, 
federal  regulation,  or  court  decision.  They  are 
not  found  in  the  National  Commitments 
Resolution  itself,  which  indicates  that  even 
In  the  case  of  "national  commitments"  the 
treaty  approach  is  not  required,  but  that 
statute  or  concurrent  resolution  may  be  per- 
fectly appropriate  alternatives.  The  pur- 
ported rule  Is  not  found  In  the  American 
Law  Institute's  analysis  of  executive  agree- 
ments in  the  Restatement.  One  searches  in 
vain  the  pages  of  Professor  Henkln's  analysis 
for  a  reference  to  the  rule.  One  scholar  who 
has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  prob- 
lem (Professor  McDougal)  specifically  re- 
jects an  importance  test.  The  Senate  OLC  it- 
self concedes  that  actual  practice  over  the 
years  does  not  support  such  a  test. 

Once  again,  however,  the  absence  of  a  pre- 
cise rule  of  law  delimiting  what  agreements 
must  be  submitted  as  treaties  and  which 
may  be  concluded  as  executive  agreements, 
does  not  give  the  President  total  discretion 
in  the  matter. 

As  a  matter  of  constitutional  practice,  the 
several  Presidents  have  submitted  most  im- 
portant agreements  as  treaties.  There  Is  no 
Intention  of  changing  that  practice.  Nat- 
uraUy.  there  is  in  our  constitutional  practice 
a  certain  presumption  that  agreements  of 
exceptional  national  importance  will  be 
treaties,  rather  than  executive  agreements. 
At  the  same  time,  as  OLC  acknowledges,  our 
practice  also  demonstrates  that  many  ex- 
ceptionally Important  agreements  were  not 
submitted  as  treaties. 

We  agree  with  the  statement  made  by 
Legal  Adviser  John  B.  Stevenson  in  1971 
which  is  quoted  In  the  conclusion  of  the 
OLC  memorandum.  Mr.  Stevenson  said: 
"(Tlhere  are  a  number  of  areas  where  you 
have  to  go  the  treaty  route."  He  said  that 
"If  certain  subject  matters  have  to  be  dealt 
with  by  treaty,  there  Is  no  (^tlon  in  the 
Executive  to  deal  with  thoee  by  executive 
agreement."  That  Is  correct.  Any  subject 
matter  for  which  there  Is  no  statutory, 
treaty,  or  constitutional  authority  to  CMi- 
clude  executive  agreements  must  be  dealt 
with  through  the  treaty  mechanism.  Subject 
matters  within  the  competence  of  the  states 
of  the  Union,  and  where  an  agreement  will 
affect  state  law,  normally  require  treaties. 
But  there  Is  no  undifferentiated  "import- 
ance" test  or  "national  commitment"  test, 
nor  is  there  any  precise  legal  rule  of  the  kind 
contended  for  by  the  OLC. 

The  Senate  Legislative  Counsel  memo- 
randum does  not  set  out  the  following  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Stevenson  from  the  dted  quo- 
tation : 

"There  is  certainly  an  area  where  there  Is 
a  question  of  which  la  the  more  apprc^rlate 
route  to  go  and  you  cannot  say  that  Is  a 
matter  of  precise  legal  nile." 

(Hearings  on  Transmittal  of  Executive 
Agreements  to  Congress,  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  United  Stetes  Senate,  92d 
Cong..  1st  sess.,  1971,  at  79.) 
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Mr.  Stevenson,  who  was  at  tbAt  point  dis- 
cussing the  choice  between  executive  agree- 
ments authorized  by  Congress  and  agree- 
ments concluded  as  treaties,  went  on  to  note 
that  the  "Judgment"  made  by  the  Executive 
as  to  which  "route"  to  take  frequently  Is 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  importance  of  the 
matter  or  whether  implementing  legislation 
is  required.  (At  p.  79.)  He  made  no  reference 
to  a  legally  binding  rule  under  which  "im- 
portant" agreements  or  agreements  involv- 
ing a  "national  commitment"  must  be  sub- 
mitted as  treaties  on  pain  of  Invalidity  ab 
initio. 

Agreements  that  require  the  enactment  of 
subsequent  legislation  by  the  Congress  (I.e., 
legislation  beyond  funding)  are  most  fre- 
quently submitted  as  treaties.  Yet  our  prac- 
tice also  indicates  that  many  important 
agreements  requiring  subsequent  legislation 
have  been  entered  into  as  executive  agree- 
ments subject  to  statutory  authority  by  the 
Congress,  or  subject  to  approval  by  Joint 
resolution. 

Agreements  intended  to  affect  state  law  are 
also  submitted  as  treaties.  However,  In  many 
cases  this  may  not  be  legally  required.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  twice  held,  in  V.S.  v. 
Belmont,  301  U.S.  324  (1937),  and  U.S.  v. 
Pink.  315  VS.  203  (1942),  that  agreements 
entered  into  Incident  to  the  President's 
recognition  powers  under  the  Constitution 
may  override  Inconsistent  state  law. 

In  any  case,  as  the  Senate  Legislative  Coun- 
sel acknowledges  by  its  reference  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  Circular  175  criteria,  there 
are  political  considerations  that  must  be 
taken  Into  account  In  selecting  among  con- 
stitutionally authorized  procedures — con- 
siderations that  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
the  formulation  of  precise  rules  of  law.  Thus, 
the  degree  of  formality  desired  for  an  agree- 
ment Is  an  Important  factor  in  all  cases,  as  Is 
the  possible  need  for  a  very  prompt  conclu- 
sion of  an  agreement.  Cease-fire  and  oth<^r 
military  agreements,  for  example,  which  mus.. 
be  timed  precisely  to  the  hour  and  minute, 
are  concluded  as  executive  agreements  rather 
than  treaties.  An  example  is  the  1973  Agree- 
ment on  Ending  the  War  and  Restoring  Peace 
In  Viet-Nam  (TIAS  7542;  24  UST  1).  War- 
time agreements  dealing  with  the  actual 
military  conduct  of  the  war  may  be  of  crucial 
significance  for  the  nation,  and  yet  it  has 
never  been  suggested  that  such  profoundly 
Important  agreements  must  be  treaties. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  it  Is  not 
surprising  that  no  rule  of  the  kind  contended 
for  by  the  Senate  Legislative  Counsel  has 
emerged.  An  undifferentiated  "Importance" 
%est  or  "national  commitment"  test  would 
necessarily  preclude  focus  upon  essential  for- 
eign policy  considerations  that  are  not  re- 
ducible to  hard  and  fast  rules  of  law. 

Indeed,  as  our  constitutional  and  Interna- 
tional history  demonstrates,  the  nation  has 
not  been  able  to  distinguish  clearly  between 
the  treaty  and  the  executive  agreement.  In 
1962,  Senator  Brlcker  of  Ohio,  upon  Intro- 
ducing a  version  of  his  propoised  constitu- 
tional amendment,  said : 

"I  found  It  very  difficult  in  my  own  mind 
to  define  an  executive  agreement,  or  what 
ought  to  be  an  executive  agreement,  and 
what  ought  to  be  encompassed  by  a  treaty. 
No  attempt  is  made  in  the  amendment  to 
define  the  subject  matter  appropriate  for  an 
executive  agreement.  It  is  probably  impos- 
sible to  draw  a  satisfactory  line  of  demarca- 
tion even  In  a  statute.  It  would  be  unwise 
to  make  the  attempt  In  a  constitutional 
amendment."  (98  Cong.  Rec.  933,  927  (Feb.  7, 
1952) ) . 

Similarly,  Arthiir  Sutherland,  Professor  of 
Law  at  the  Harvard  Law  Schocd,  wrote  as 
follows: 

"Two  things  are  certain:  they  (executive 
agreements]  have  been  used  from  the  earliest 
days  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States;  and  thoughtful  men  have  during  all 
that  time  been  unable  to  supply  what  the 


Constitution  lacks — a  clear  distinction  be- 
tween what  Is  appropriate  matter  for  execu- 
tive agreement,  and  what  should  be  handled 
by  treaty  with  Senatorial  concurrence.  .  .  . 
We  are  as  puzzled  as  President  Monroe  was 
In  1818.  If  we  knew  what  was  eesentlally 
treaty-like,  we  could  define  executive  agree- 
ments by  exclusion;  but  It  Is  no  more  pos- 
sible In  our  day  than  in  his  to  define  one 
unknown  In  terms  of  another.  (65  Harv.  L. 
Rev.  1334  (1952)) 

At  best,  this  has  always  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  an  area  of  great  difficulty.  Since 
dear  lines  and  hard  and  fast  legal  rules  are 
not  available  for  purposes  of  deciding  what 
falls  within  the  treaty  structure,  and  what 
may  be  done  as  executive  agreement,  It  is 
essential  that  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
Branches  seek  common  ground  to  the  great- 
est possible  extent. 

the  intention  op  the  framxbs  op  the 

CONUTll  U 1  ION 

The  Senate  Legislative  Counsel  have 
argued  in  both  of  their  memoranda  that 
their  position  on  the  problem  of  treaty  versus 
executive  agreement  finds  support  In  the 
words  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution. 
All  of  the  quotations  set  forth  Li  the  first 
and  second  memoranda  point  to  the  neces- 
sity for  legislative  participation  In  the 
treaty-making  process.  Were  the  Issue  before 
us  whether  or  not  executive  agreements  have 
any  legal  validity  at  all,  these  quotations 
would  be  on  point.  But  the  nation,  includ- 
ing the  Supreme  Court,  long  ago  decided 
that  the  treaty  is  not  the  only  constitution- 
ally available  method  for  entering  into  Inter- 
national agreements.  Once  t  le  legal  validity 
of  executive  agreements  Is  <*'  needed,  we  then 
have  the  problem  of  choice  of  treaty  or  exec- 
utive agreement.  That  problem  is  not  re- 
solved by  reference  to  quotations  which  sup- 
port the  proposition  that  executive  agree- 
ments have  no  legal  validity — a  proposition 
which  It  Is  believed  neither  House  of  Con- 
gress would  wish  to  maintain. 

Moreover,  It  Is  not  at  all  clear  that  the 
founding  fathers  regarded  the  treaty  as  nec- 
essary In  every  case  of  International  agree- 
ment. The  second  OLC  memorandum  cites 
the  example  of  the  Rush-Bagot  Agreement 
of  1817,  about  which  President  James  Mon- 
roe Inqxilred  of  the  Senate  whether  It  was 
"such  an  arrangement  as  the  executive  is 
competent  to  enter  Into,  by  the  powers 
vested  In  It  by  the  Constitution,  or  Is  such 
a  one  as  requires  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  .  .  ." 

The  Bush-Bagot  Agreement  Is  Indeed  an 
Instructive  case.  First,  It  is  Important  to  note 
that  this  Agreement  with  Great  Britain  In 
1817  to  limit  naval  armamentis  on  the  Great 
Lakes  was  of  great  importance  In  the  life  of 
the  United  States.  A  small  agricultural  na- 
tion needed  to  limit  its  armaments  on  the 
border  with  Canada  in  order  to  preserve  a 
peaceful  relationship  with  Great  Britain, 
and  the  Rush-Bagot  Agreement  is  In  fact 
one  of  the  precursors  to  the  contemporary 
unarmed  border  with  Canada. 

Second,  It  is  significant  that  President 
Bilonroe,  despite  the  Importance  of  the  Agree- 
ment, doubted  whether  a  treaty  was  neces- 
sary. Surely,  1'  all  agreements  were  Intended 
by  the  foundiug  fathers — of  which  Monroe 
was  one — to  be  treaties,  then  this  Important 
agreement  necessarUy  should  have  been  a 
treaty;  there  would  not  have  been  room  for 
doubt  on  Iilonroe's  part. 

Moreover,  President  Monroe  sent  the 
Agreement  to  the  Senate  after  he  imple- 
mented it  and  nearly  a  fiUl  year  after  it 
was  concluded,  asking  the  question  quoted 
above.  While  the  Senate  approved  the  Agree- 
ment (after  it  had  entered  Into  force)  and 
President  Monroe  proclaimed  It,  there  were 
no  ratifications  exchanged.  Professor  Henkln 
notes  that  "President  Monroe  had  acted  un- 
der the  agreement  before  the  Senate  con- 
sented.  {Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Constitu- 


tion, 1973  p.  428.)  The  Bush-Bagot  Agree- 
ment of  1817  has  been  considered  an  execu- 
tive agreement  ever  since.  McClure  refers 
to  It  as  "By  far  the  most  famous  and  sig- 
nlflcant  of  the  early  executive  agrements." 
(Intematioruil  Executive  Agreements,  1941. 
p.  49.)  It  formaUy  entered  into  force  on 
April  29,  1817;  the  Senate  approved  it  al- 
nuxt  one  year  later  on  April  16,  1818,  after 
It  had  already  been  implemented  .< 

In  view  of  President  Monroe's  decision  to 
act  on  the  Agreement  before  Senate  approval, 
and  his  failure  to  exchange  ratifications.  It 
would  appear  that  he  did  not  regard  the 
Agreement  as  a  treaty,  despite  Its  obvious 
importance.  In  the  very  least,  Monroe  had 
doubt  on  the  point  and  thus  asked  the  Sen- 
ate for  its  opinion.  But  even  the  fact  of  his 
doubt  Indicates  that  the  founding  fathers 
did  not  necessarily  consider  that  all  Inter- 
national agreements  and  not  even  all  impor- 
tant International  agreements  had  to  be 
treaties.  This  early  usage  Is  significant  In 
interpreting  the  meaning  of  the  constitu- 
tional requirements. 

The  very  language  of  Monroe's  request  in- 
dicates the  appropriateness  of  certain  inter- 
national agreements  entered  into  by  the 
President  under  his  constitutional  powers. 
Was  the  Agreement  "such  an  arrangement 
as  the  executive  is  competent  to  enter  into, 
by  the  powers  vested  in  it  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  Is  such  a  one  as  requires  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate."  (Emphasis 
added.)  At  the  very  least,  Monroe  envisaged 
the  possibility  of  executive  agreements  con- 
cluded by  the  President  pursuant  to  his  inde- 
pendent constitutional  powers.  He  certainly 
treated  the  Agreement  as  one  he  might  prop- 
erly conclude  without  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

Indeed,  the  historical  evidence  demon- 
strates that  President  Monroe  did  not  think 
the  Agreement  was  a  treaty  at  all.  In  the 
Memoirs  of  John  Qulncy  Adams,  IV,  41-42. 
under  date  of  January  14,  1818,  there  appears 
the  following  statement : 

"Met  and  spoke  to  Mr.  Bagot  this  morning 
on  my  way  to  the  President's.  He  asked  me 
if  it  was  the  intention  of  the  President  to 
communicate  to  Congress  the  letters  which 
had  passed  between  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  him  (Bagot)  containing  the  arrange- 
ment concerning  armaments  on  the  Lakes, 
which  he  said  was  a  sort  of  treaty.  I  spoke  of 
It  to  the  President,  who  did  not  think  It 
necessary  that  they  should  be  communi- 
cated." (Quoted  In  Miller.  Treaties  and 
Other  International  Agreements  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  Vol.  2,  p.  647.) 

Professor  Henkln  also  points  out  that  the 
Agreement  may  have  been  a  "Congressional- 
Executive  agreement,"  since  Congress  had 
earlier  authorized  the  President  to  sell  or  lay 
up  aU  the  armed  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
3  Stat.  217.  218  (1815).  The  sUtutory  provi- 
sions make  no  mention  of  international 
agreements,  but  the  Rush-Bagot  Agreement 
was  consistent  with  the  Congressional 
purpose. 

There  is  also  strong  historical  evidence 
that  President  James  Madison  (a  principal 
author  of  and  paramount  authority  upon 
the  Constitution) ,  as  well  as  Monroe,  did  not 
consider  the  Agreement  to  be  a  treaty.  The 
negotiations  preceding  the  formal  conclusion 
of  the  Agreement  in  1817  were  begun  in  1815, 
during  Madison's  administration.  Monroe,  as 
Secretary  of  State,  wrote  to  Bagot  on  Au- 
gust    2,     1816,     setting     forth     President 


1  McClure  states  that  the  executive  agree- 
ment was  "converted  into  a  treaty"  by  the 
Senate  action.  But  this  view  has  not  been 
accepted  and  it  has  been  listed  and  viewed 
as  an  executive  agreement  for  all  purposes. 
Ihree  agreements  amounting  to  interpreta- 
tions of  the  1817  Agreement  were  concluded 
with  Canada  In  1939,  1940,  and  1946  re- 
spectively (see  TIAS  1836).  All  three  were 
executive  agreements. 
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Madison's  formal  proposal  for  limitations  on 
naval  armaments  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The 
last    paragraph    of    Monroe's    letter    Is    as 

follows:  .        ,  _^ 

If  this  project  corresponds  with  the  views 
of  your  government,  aad  you  are  authorized 
to  accede  to  It,  under  any  modifications 
which  you  may  propose,  and  In  which  we  can 
agree  /  am  iiistructed  to  give  tt  immediate 
Tfleci  either  by  Convention,  the  interchange 
of  Notes,  or  in  any  form,  which  may  be 
thmight.  best  adapted,  to  the  ends  proposed. 
It  on  the  other  hand,  you  consider  it  your 
duty,  to  submit  this  project  to  your  govern- 
ment, for  consideration,  and  to  wait  Its  sanc- 
tion before  you  can  adopt  It,  and  have  power 
to  make,  ad  Interim,  any  provisional  recip- 
rocal arrangement,  having  the  same  ob- 
jects in  view.  I  shall  be  happy  to  digest  with 
vou  such  provisional  arrangement,  and  to 
carry  It.  reciprocally.  Into  effect,  for  such 
time,  and  In  such  manner,  as  may  be  agreed 
on-  or,  should  your  powers  be  adequate,  I  am 
ready  to  concur  in  an  immediate  Suspension 
of  any  further  construction  or  equipments 
of  armed  vesaels  for  any  of  the  waters  above 
named.    (Miller,   op.   cit.,   p.   650;    emphasis 

On  August  12,  1816,  Monroe  replied  to  a 
letter  from  Bagot.  The  reply  included  the 

following:  ^      J    *„    t*,!. 

••If  yoxir  powers  do  not  extend  to  this 
object,  but  are  confined  exclusively  to  the 
suspension  of  the  further  augmentation  of 
the  naval  force  on  the  Lakes.  I  have  then 
to  observe,  that  on  receiving  from  you  a 
statement,  of  the  force  which  your  govern- 
ment now  has,  on  the  Lakes,  with  an  assur- 
ance that  Its  further  augmentation  shaJl 
be  suspended,  an  order  wiU  be  immediately 
issued  by  this  government,  for  confining  the 
naval  force  of  the  United  States  there, 
strictly  vHthin  the  same  limit."  (Miller,  p. 
651;  emphasis  added.) 

The  Rush -Bagot  Agreement  was  thus  first 
proposed  by  President  James  MadUon,  who 
Instructed  his  Secretary  of  State  to  come  to 
an  "immediate"  agreement.  The  phrases  "Im- 
mediate effect,"  "immedlte  suspension,"  and 
"an  order  will  be  Issued  Immediately"  show 
that  a  treaty  could  not  have  been  contem- 
plated. There  Is  no  reference  to  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  In  the  correspondence, 
and  the  Instruction  from  Madison  to  Monroe 
to  give  the  Agreement  Immediate  eCfect  Indi- 
cates that  Madison  as  well  as  Monroe  be- 
lieved that  a  treaty  was  not  necessary.  As 
noted,  the  Agreement  finally  concluded  In 
1817  was  Implemented  before  It  was  sent  to 
the  Senate  by  Monroe  In  1818. 

The  Department  of  State,  In  a  report  to 
the  Congress  In  1892  on  the  history  of  the 
agreement,  said  that  "The  arrangement  thvia 
effected  seems  not  to  have  suggested  at  the 
time  any  doubts  as  to  Its  regularity  or  suf- 
ficiency, or  as  to  the  entire  competence  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  to 
enter  Into  It  and  carry  out  Its  terms."  (House 
of  Representatives,  56th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Doc. 
No.  471,  p.  14.) 

In  sum,  Madison  and  Monroe  did  not  be- 
lieve that  all  International  agreements,  not 
even  all  Important  agreements,  were  re- 
quired to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 
advice  and  consent.  This  early  practice  by 
two  important  founding  fathers  Is  persua- 
sive evidence  of  the  Intentions  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  with  respect  to  inter- 
national agreements. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  words  of  the 
Constitution  Itself  make  it  clear  that  the 
framers  recognized  international  agreements 
other  than  treaties.  Article  I,  {  10,  which 
imposes  certain  limitations  on  the  states 
of  the  Union,  provides  that  "No  State  shall 
enter  Into  any  Treaty,  Alliance,  or  Confed- 
eration. .  .  ."  and  that  "No  State  shall,  with- 
out the  consent  of  Congress  .  .  .  enter  into 
any  Agreement  or  Compact  with  another 
State,  or  with  a  foreign  Power.  .  .  ."  Thus, 


the  several  states  may  not  conclude  treaties, 
but  may,  with  the  consent  of  Congress,  con- 
clude agreements  and  compacts. 
As  Professor  McDougal  has  written: 
"Unless  one  takes  the  position  that  the 
Framers  sought  to  deny  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  power  to  use  techniques  of 
agreement  made  available  to  the  states — an 
argument  completely  refuted  by  the  debates 
at  the  Convention  and  by  contemp>oraneous 
history — the  conclusion  U  inescapable  that 
the  Federal  Government  was  Intended  to 
have  the  power  to  make  'agreements'  or 
'compacts. '  "  (Yale  Law  Journal,  1946,  p.  221; 
footnotes  omitted.) 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  foreign  rela- 
tions power  is  essentially  that  of  the  Federal 
Government,  rather  than  the  several  states, 
it  would  be  Implausible  to  permit  the  states 
to  enter  Into  International  agreements  other 
than  treaties,  but  not  permit  the  Federal 
Government  that  power. 

In  any  event,  since  the  question  before 
us  Is  not  whether  executive  ag^reements  have 
any  validity,  but  the  choice  of  treaty  or  ex- 
ecutive agreement  In  any  given  case.  It  would 
seem  apparent  that  the  wording  of  the  Con- 
stitution Itself  provides  no  guidance.  The 
requirement  of  consent  of  the  Congress  for 
any  agreement  entered  Into  by  the  states 
cannot  be  read,  however,  as  applicable  to 
the  Federal  Government.  The  framers  sought 
to  give  the  foreign  relations  powers  to  the 
Federal  Government,  not  the  states,  and  thus 
the  requirement  for  Congressional  approval 
of  agreements  or  compacts  concluded  by  the 
states.  (McDougal,  op.  cit.,  p.  231.) 

Indeed,   while    the    first   truly   significant 
executive  agreement  did  not  occur  until  the 
conclusion    of    the    Rush-Bagot    Agreement 
m  1817,  the  very  first  executive  agreements 
were   concluded    in    1792,    only   three    years 
after  the  formal  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion.   The    Congress    in    that    year    enacted 
legislation  authorizing  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral  to  make   International   agreements  for 
reciprocal  delivery  of  mailed  matter.  1  Stat. 
236    (1792).    Many    such    agreements    have 
been  concluded  and  they  have  been  upheld 
by  the  courts.  See  Cotzhausen  v.  Nazro,  107 
U.S.  215,  217  (1882).  Thus,  from  the  time  of 
the  Washington  administration,  the  found- 
ing fathers  and  the  Congress  were  not  of  the 
view   that   treaties   were   the   only   form   of 
International     agreement.     The     executive 
agreement  authorized  by  statute  began   in 
1792  and  Is,  of  course,  of  great  significance 
today. 
Professor  Henkln  has  written: 
"Whatever  their  theoretical   merits,  it  Is 
now  widely  accepted  that  the  Congressional - 
Executive  agreement  Is  a  complete  alterna- 
tive to  a  treaty:  the  President  can  seek  ap- 
proval of  any  agreement  by  Joint  resolution 
of  both  houses  of  Congress  instead  of  two- 
thlrds  of  the  Senate  only.  Like  a  treaty,  such 
an  agreement  Is  the  law  of  the  land,  super- 
seding   Inconsistent   state    laws    as   well    as 
Inconsistent  provisions  In  earlier  treaties.  In 
other  International   agreements  or  acts  of 
Congress."    (Foreign    Affairs   and    the   Con- 
stitution. 1972.  p.   175;   footnotes  omitted.) 
The  early  practice  continued  almost  Im- 
mediately and  involved  as  well  pure  "Presi- 
dential" agreements.  In  1799  President  John 
Adams  authorized  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
conclude   an   agreement    with   The   Nether- 
lands   to    settle    private    American    claims 
against    that   country.   The   agreement   was 
not  submitted  to  the  Senate,  was  not  pro- 
claimed by  the  President,  and  was  not  rati- 
fied. Miller  wrote  as  follows  about  this  agree- 
ment: 

".  .  .  this  agreement  with  the  Netherlands 
(which  would  now  be  called  an  Executive 
agreement)  Is  the  first  instance  of  a  defini- 
tive settlement  of  a  claim  of  an  American 
citizen  against  a  foreign  government  by  dip- 
lomatic negotiation,  fixing  the  amount;  and 
It  U  the  earliest  precedent  for  the  practice 
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later  settled  and  now  undoubted,  that  sub- 
mission of  such  agreements  to  the  Senate 
is   unnecessary."    (Miller,   op   cit.,    1936,   p 
1079.) 

Miller's  headnote  to  the  Agreement  states 
simply :  "Not  subject  to  ratification.  Not  pro- 
claimed." (At  p.  1075.)  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  the  negotiations  for  the  settle- 
ment of  these  claims  had  actually  begun  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  President  Wash- 
ington. 

Disputes  with  respect  to  claims  have  fre- 
quently throughout  the  nation's  history  been 
submitted  to  arbitration  by  means  of  execu- 
tive agreements.  Secretary  of  State  Thomas 
Jefferson  in  1793  indicated  through  a  pro- 
posal made  to  Great  Britain  that  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  alone  had  the  power  to  submit 
claims  against  foreign  governments  to  arbi- 
tration. American  State  Papers.  Vol.  1.  1817 
pp.  174-175. 

In  sum.  the  Intentions  of  the  founding 
fathers  with  respect  to  International  agree- 
ments are  Indicated  through  the  earliest 
practice  under  the  newly  established  Con- 
stitution. That  practice  (as  well  as  the  Con- 
stitution's terms)  demonstrate  that  the 
treaty  was  not  believed  to  be  the  only  type 
of  international  agreement,  and  that  agree- 
ments concluded  pursuant  to  statute  or  pur- 
suant to  the  President's  Independent  powers 
were  also  considered  to  be  constitutionally 
appropriate. 

PRACTICE 

The  Senate  Legislative  Counsel,  in  Its  first 
memorandum,  acknowledged  that,  through- 
out the  nation's  history,  many  Important 
agreements  had  been  concluded  as  execu- 
tive agreements,  and  cited  numerous  exam- 
ples. In  the  Legal  Adviser's  memoradum  of 
October  6.  1975.  it  was  pointed  out  that 
"Practice  does  not  necessarily  define  a  rule 
of  law,  but  absent  more  authoritative  pre- 
scriptions. It  assumes  a  legal  Importance  It 
would  not  otherwise  possess."  In  Its  second 
memorandum,  the  OLC  rejects  practice  as 
an  adequate  guide,  citing  several  sources  to 
the  effect  that  the  Constitution  cannot  be 
amended  by  violation.  In  Powell  v.  McCor- 
mack,  395  U.S.  486  (1969),  for  example,  the 
Supreme  Court  said:  "That  an  unconstitu- 
tional action  has  been  taken  before  surely 
does  not  render  that  same  action  any  less 
unconstitutional  at  a  later  date."  With  this 
statement  we  fully  agree. 

The  problem  Is  that  the  sources  cited  do 
not  support  the  proposition  that  usage  is  un- 
acceptable as  a  guide  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  rule.  It 
Is  begging  the  question  under  discussion  to 
assume  that  executive  agreements  of  Import- 
ance are  violations  of  the  Constitution. 
Agreements  of  Importance  concluded  solely 
under  the  President's  Independent  constitu- 
tional powers  may  be  quite  appropriate,  ac- 
cording to  the  Supreme  Court  (Pink  and 
Belmont  cases);  a  fortioria  executive  agree- 
ments concluded  under  statutory  or  treaty 
authority.  But  neither  the  Constitution,  nor 
the  cases,  nor  actual  practice  tell  us  what 
must  be  a  treaty  and  what  can  be  done  by 
executive  agreement.  Th\is  the  Powell  quota- 
tion cited  above  is  Inapplicable.  The  ques- 
tion before  us  is  whether  an  unconstitutional 
action  has  been  taken.  In  order  to  answer 
that  question,  practice  is  particularly  rele- 
vant, since  we  have  no  clear  rules  of  law 
to  guide  us.  The  quotation  from  Senator 
Ervln  Is  simUarly  unhelpful.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  not  upheld  the  validity  of  crimes; 
it  has  upheld  the  validity  of  executive  agree- 
ments. Including  agreements  on  important 
matters. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  long  recognized 
that  usage  and  practice  are  valid  guides  to 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  and  of  stat- 
utes. Thus  for  example,  in  Inland  Waterways 
Corp.  V.  Young,  309  U.S.  617  (1940),  the 
Supreme  Court  said: 
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"Illegality  cannot  attain  legitimacy  through 
practice.  But  when  legality  itself  is  in  dis- 
pute— when  Congress  has  spoken  at  best  with 
ambiguous  silence — a  long  continued  prac- 
tice pursued  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  is  more  persua- 
sive than  considerations  of  absract  conflict 
between  such  a  practice  and  purposes  at- 
tributed to  Congress.  .  .  .  Even  constitution- 
al power,  when  the  text  is  doubful,  may  be 
established  by  usage."  (At  pp.  624-^25.) 

In  United  States  v.  Mideast  Oil  Co..  236 
U.S.  459  (1915),  the  Supreme  Court  said: 

"...  government  is  a  practical  affair  in- 
tended for  practical  men.  Both  officers,  law- 
makers and  citizens  naturally  adjxist  them- 
selves to  any  long-continued  action  of  the 
Executive  Department — on  the  presumption 
that  unauthorized  acts  would  not  have  been 
allowed  to  be  so  often  repeated  as  to  crystal- 
lize into  a  regular  practice.  That  presumption 
is  not  reasoning  in  a  circle  but  the  basis  of 
a  wise  and  quieting  rule  that  in  determining 
the  meaning  of  a  statute  or  the  existence  of  a 
power,  weight  shall  be  given  to  the  usage  it- 
self— even  when  the  validly  of  the  practice 
is  the  subject  of  investigation."  (At  pp.  472- 
473.) 

The  Midwest  Oil  case  cites  other  Supreme 
Court  cases  which  likewise  look  to  usage  and 
practice  as  valid  guides  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution  and  of  statutes.  In  Stuart  v. 
Laird.  1  Cranch  299  (1803),  an  objection  was 
raised  that  an  act  of  1789  was  unconstitu- 
tional Insofar  as  it  gave  Circuit  powers  to  Su- 
preme Court  Justices.  The  Court  said : 

"practice  and  acquiescence  under  it  for  a 
period  of  several  years,  commencing  with  the 
organization  of  the  Judicial  system,  affords 
an  Irresistable  answer,  and  has  Indeed  fixed 
the  construction.  It  is  a  contemporary  Inter- 
pretation of  the  most  forcible  nature.  This 
practical  exposition  is  too  strong  and  obsti- 
nate to  be  shaken  or  controlled."  (At  p.  309.) 

One  of  the  most  eloquent  statements  of  the 
value  of  practice  and  usage  as  guides  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution  was  set  forth 
by  Justice  Frankfurter  in  his  concurring 
opinion  in  Youngstoum  Co.  v.  Saxoyer.  343  U.S. 
579  (1952)  : 

"The  Constitution  is  a  framework  for  gov- 
ernment. Therefore  the  way  the  framework 
has  consistently  operated  fairly  establishes 
that  it  has  operated  according  to  its  true 
nature.  Deeply  embedded  traditional  ways  of 
conducting  government  cannot  supplant  the 
Constitution  or  legislation,  but  they  give 
meaning  to  the  words  of  a  text  or  supply 
them.  It  is  an  inadmisslbly  narrow  concep- 
tion of  American  constitutional  law  to  con- 
fine it  to  the  words  of  the  Constitution  and 
to  disregard  the  gloss  which  life  has  written 
upon  them.  In  short,  a  systematic,  unbroken, 
executive  practice,  long  pursued  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Congress  and  never  before 
questioned,  engaged  in  by  Presidents  who 
have  also  sworn  to  uphold  the  Constitution, 
making  as  it  were  such  exercise  of  power  part 
of  the  structure  of  our  government,  may  be 
treated  as  a  gloss  on  "executive  power"  vested 
in  the  President  by  5  1  of  Art.  n."  (At  pp. 
610-611.) 

In  sum,  practice,  is  relevant  as  a  g^lde  to 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  and  prac- 
tice does  not  support  the  rule  contended  for 
by  the  Senate  Legislative  Counsel.  Executive 
agreements  on  Important  matters,  whether 
authorized  by  statute,  treaty,  or  the  Consti- 
tution, have  long  been  accepted  as  consti- 
tutionally apprt^riate. 

ST7FREME    OOT7ST    AND    OTHER   CASES 

In  its  second  memorandum,  the  OLC  did 
not  reply  to  the  Legal  Adviser's  analysis  of 
the  four  cases  OLC  bad  originally  cited  to 
support  its  position.  However,  the  OLC  main- 
tains that  "no  Inference  may  properly  be 
drawn  from  the  absence  of  case  law  on  this 
subject."  It  argues  that  requirements  of  case 
or  controversy.  Justiciability,  standing,  and 
the  presence  of  a  "political"  question  have 


prevented  the  courts  from  acting.  It  is  for 
these  reasons,  it  suggests,  that  "the  courts 
have  not  passed  upon  the  question  of  the 
scope  of  the  President's  authority  to  make 
executive  agreements." 

In  fact,  there  have  been  several  cases  in- 
volving the  scope  of  the  President's  authority 
to  conclude  executive  agreements,  although 
the  narrow  question  of  whether  or  not  a 
particular  agreement  was  void  because  not 
submitted  as  a  treaty  has  never  been  decided 
upon  by  the  Federal  courts. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
twice  held  that  the  President  has  the  power 
to  conclude,  without  statutory  or  treaty  au- 
thiMlty,  and  without  Senate  participation, 
the  Lltvinov  Assignment  incident  to  the 
recognition  of  the  Soviet  Union.  United 
States  V.  Belmont.  301  VS.  324  (1937) ;  United 
States  V.  Pink,  315  UJ3.  203  (1942).  In  up- 
holding the  validity  of  the  Lltvinov  Assign- 
ment in  the  Pink  case,  the  Supreme  Court 
said: 

If  the  priority  had  been  accorded  American 
claims  by  treaty  with  Russia,  there  would 
be  no  doubt  as  to  Its  validity.  .  .  .  The  same 
result  obtains  here. 

In  both  Belmont  and  Pink  it  was  held  that 
the  agreement  concluded  by  the  President 
overrode  inconsistent  state  law. 

Furthermore,  it  has  been  held  that  execu- 
tive agreements  will  be  void  if  contrary  to  an 
applicable  statute.  United  States  v.  Capps, 
204  F.  2d  655  (4th  Clr.  1953) ,  and  that  execu- 
tive agreements  cannot  confer  powers  on 
the  Government  which  are  "free  from  the 
restraints  of  the  Constitution."  Reid  v.  Co- 
vert, 354  U.S.  1,  16  (1957).  Like  treaties,  ex- 
ecutive agreements  may  be  modified  or  over- 
ridden, for  purposes  of  U.S.  domestic  law, 
by  subsequent  legislation.  Fong  Yue  Ting  v. 
United  States,  149  U.S.  698,  720  (1893); 
JIfoser  V.  United  States,  341  U.S.  41,  45  (1951) . 
In  Altman  &  Co.  v.  United  States,  224  U.S. 
583  (1912),  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  an 
executive  agreement  authorized  by  Congress 
had  the  same  status  as  a  treaty  for  purposes 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  Act  of  1891. 
In  JIfonaco  v.  Mississippi,  292  U.S.  313,  331 
( 1934 ) ,  the  Supreme  Court  pointed  out  that 
the  adjustment  of  claims  with  foreign  na- 
tions need  not  necessarily  take  the  form  of 
treaties. 

These  are  all  cases  in  which  the  Federal 
courts,  and  primarily  the  Supreme  Court, 
have  had  occasion  to  pass  upon  the  validity 
and  scope  of  executive  agreements.  Ques- 
tions of  case  or  controversy,  justiciability, 
and  standing  did  not  prevent  the  courts 
from  deciding  or  making  pronouncements 
on  the  issues  raised. 

Despite  these  several  cases,  there  has  not 
been  a  case  which  has  turned  exclusively  on 
the  question  of  treaty  versus  executive  agree- 
ment. In  light  of  the  several  cases  concern- 
ing executive  agreements,  cited  above,  gen- 
eral satisfaction  with  the  process,  and  with 
the  choices  made  by  the  several  Presidents 
throughout  the  19th  and  20th  centuries,  ap- 
pears to  be  a  plausible  explanation. 

The  OLC  also  takes  the  position  that  "po- 
litical" questions  are  Involved  here,  citing 
Baker  v.  Carr,  369  U.S.  186  (1962),  for  the 
proposition  that  where  there  is  a  "textually 
demonstrable  constitutional  commitment" 
there  may  be  a  "political"  question  not  ap- 
propriate for  Judicial  disposition.  According 
to  the  OLC,  there  is  a  textually  demonstrable 
constitutional  commitment  of  the  treaty 
question  to  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches,  and,  states  the  OLC  memorandvim, 
"federal  courts  will  deliberately  avoid  tam- 
pering with  such  a  commitment." 

Yet  as  we  have  seen,  the  coiirts  have  on 
many  occasions  dealt  with  the  validity  and 
scope  of  executive  agreements.  Perhaps  an- 
other quotation  from  Baker  v.  Carr  is  more 
apt.  In  that  case  the  Supreme  Court  also 
said  that  a  "political"  question  may  Involve 
"a  lack  of  Judicially  discoverable  and  man- 
ageable standards  for  resolving   it;    or  the 


impossibility  of  deciding  without  an  Initial 
poUcy  determination  of  a  kind  clearly  for 
nonjudcial  discretion.  .  .  ."  (At  p.  217.) 
This  statement  might  well  be  applicable  to 
the  question  of  treaty  or  executive  agree- 
ments. The  nation  has  been  unable  through- 
out its  history  to  draw  clear  lines  between 
the  two. 

In  any  event,  if  the  Senate  Legislative 
Counsel  is  correct  in  arguing  that  the  issue 
of  treaty  versus  executive  agreement  is  es- 
sentially a  "political"  question,  and  thus  not 
appropriate  the  judicial  determination,  that 
certainly  lends  no  support  to  the  legal  rule 
contended  for  by  the  OLC,  and  to  its  coti- 
clusion  that  Agreement  E  and  "possibly" 
Agreements  G  and  H  between  the  United 
States  and  Israel  are  void. 

THE   ClRCUUUt    ITS    CRITERIA 

In  its  original  memorandum,  the  Senate 
Legislative  Counsel  relied  in  large  measure 
upon  the  Department  of  State  Circular  176 
criteria  to  support  its  conclusions.  The  OLC 
presented  what  it  characterized  as  the 
"broadest  reasonable  construction"  of  the 
agreements  and  then  matched  this  construc- 
tion against  the  several  criteria  set  forth  in 
the  Circular  175  Procedure. 

The  Legal  Adviser  noted  in  his  reply  that 
the  Circular  175  Procedure  by  Its  own  terms 
is  not  legally  binding  and  that  it  specifically 
provides  that  deviation  from  its  terms  does 
not  affect  the  validity  of  treaties  or  agree- 
ments. He  also  pointed  out  that  even  if  the 
Circular  175  Procedure  were  law,  it  was  "Im- 
possible to  determine  that  such  standards 
have  been  violated  in  the  case  of  the  Middle 
East  documents  in  question." 

In  its  second  memorandum,  the  OLC 
states  that  "Mr.  Leigh  vigorously  defends 
the  right  of  the  Department  to  ignore  Its 
own  'internal  .  .  .  rules.'  "  Mr.  Leigh  did  not 
mention  any  right  to  Ignore  the  Circular  175. 
He  said  it  was  not  legally  binding,  and  even 
If  it  were,  it  was  impossible  to  determine 
that  it  had  been  violated. 

In  order  to  apply  the  several  Circular  175 
criteria,  the  OLC  in  its  first  memorandum 
Interpreted  the  agreements  to  mean  that 
the  United  States  "might  introduce  its 
armed  forces  Into  hostilities"  for  any  one 
of  four  listed  purposes.  Including  taking 
remedial  action  In  the  case  of  Egyptian  vio- 
lation of  the  agreement,  defending  Israel 
against  threats  by  a  world  power,  maintain- 
ing Israel's  right  of  passage  through  Bab-el- 
Mandeb  and  the  Straight  of  Gibraltar,  and 
carrying  out  a  military  supply  operation  to 
Israel  in  an  emergency  situation. 

It  Is  regrettable,  that  the  OLC  felt  the  need 
to  present  this  "broadest  reasonable  con- 
struction" in  order  to  give  the  agreements  a 
heightened  level  of  Importance.  We  pointed 
out  In  our  reply  that  "there  Is.  of  course,  no 
obligation  or  intention  whatsoever  under 
this  Agreement  for  the  United  States  to 
Introduce  its  armed  forces  Into  the  Middle 
East."  The  OLC  construction,  while  broad.  Is 
not  reasonable,  and  does  not  reflect  the  in- 
tention of  the  parties  to  the  agreement.  It 
has  no  utility  in  terms  of  applying  the  Cir- 
cular 175  criteria. 

OLC  also  construed  the  agreement  to  mean 
that  these  and  other  obligations  "are  under- 
taken without  regard  to — (A)  the  financial 
cost  to  the  United  States;  (B)  the  aggressive 
nature  of  any  act  by  Israel;  (C)  any  preven- 
tive or  enforcement  action  by  the  United  Na- 
tions against  Israel,  or  the  fact  that  the  ful- 
fillment of  such  commitments  could  under 
certain  circumstances  be  in  violation  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter;  (D)  any  lapse  of 
time  or  change  in  the  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  Israel.   .   .   ." 

Once  again,  this  "broadest  reasonable  con- 
struction" is  not  consonant  with  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  parties  or  the  meaning  of  the 
agreements.  It  is  perplexing  to  suggest  that 
the  agreement  requires  the  United  States  to 
undertake  obligations  without  regard  to  cost. 
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or  obligations  that  may  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  the  U.N.  Charter. 

In  any  event,  as  noted.  It  Is  Impossible  to 
determine  that  the  Circular  175  criteria, 
taken  as  a  whole,  have  been  violated  In  this 
case. 

We  pointed  out  In  our  reply  that  only  four 
of  the  eight  listed  factors  could  possibly  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  treaty  Is  the  more 
proper  form,  and  of  these  four,  three  were 
questionable.  Indeed,  the  great  majority  of 
the  factors  do  not  point  to  a  treaty.  The 
agreement  Is  not  Intended  to  affect  state 
laws;  It  can  be  given  effect  without  subse- 
quent legislation  by  Congress,  except  for 
funding:  there  Is  no  past  U.S.  or  Interna- 
tional practice  with  respect  to  such  agree- 
ments; the  preference  of  the  Congress  Is  not 
known;  there  was  no  wish  to  give  the  agree- 
ment the  formality  of  a  treaty;  and  there 
was  a  need  for  very  prompt  conclusion  of  the 
agreement. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  not  all  of  the 
Circular  175  criteria  have  a  legal  nature. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  degree  of  formality 
desired  and  the  need  for  prompt  conclusion 
of  an  agreement  are  two  factors  which  are 
entirely  political  In  nature.  There  Is  no 
method  for  transforming  these  factors  Into 
legal  requirements  which.  If  violated,  would 
render  a  particular  agreement  void  under 
domestic  law. 

For  the  above  reasons,  the  OLC  conclusion 
that  Agreement  E  and  "possibly"  Agreements 
O  and  H  are  without  force  and  effect  under 
domestic  law  Is  not  supported  by  reference  to 
the  Circular  175  criteria. 

THK    NATIONAL    COMMrTMENTS    RSSOLimON 

Both  OLC  memoranda  rely  upon  the  Na- 
tional Commitments  Resolution  of  1969  to 
supp>ort  the  conclusion  that  Agreement  E 
between  the  United  States  and  Israel  Is  of 
no  force  and  effect  under  United  States  law 
and  International  law.  because  It  was  not 
submitted  as  a  treaty.  That  resolution  pro- 
vides. In  relevant  part,  that  "a  national  com- 
mitment by  the  United  States  results  only 
from  affirmative  action  taken  by  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  of  the  United 
States  Government  by  means  of  a  treaty, 
statute,  or  concurrent  resolution  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  specifically  providing  for 
such  commitment." 

The  Legal  Adviser  pointed  out  In  his  reply 
to  the  first  OLC  memorandum  that  this 
sense-of-the-3enate  Resolution  does  not  re- 
quire a  treaty  In  any  given  case.  A  statute  or 
concurrent  resolution  may,  under  the  specific 
terms  of  the  Resolution  be  appropriate  alter- 
natives. Further,  even  If  the  Resolution  were 
law.  It  would  not  resolve  the  question  of 
treaty  versus  executive  agreement  since  a 
statute,  which  is  permitted  under  the  Reso- 
lution, may  well  provide  for  executive  agree- 
ments, and  the  choice  of  treaty  or  executive 
agreement  would  then  have  to  be  made.  Fi- 
nally, the  Resolution  Is  not  legally  binding 
and  for  that  reason  alone  does  not  establish 
the  legal  rule  contended  for  by  the  OLC.  Thus 
by  Its  very  terms  the  Resolution  could  not 
support  the  conclusion  that  Agreement  E 
with  Israel  is  legally  void  because  It  was  not 
submitted  as  a  treaty. 

In  Its  second  memorandum,  the  Senate 
Legislative  Counsel  characterizes  Mr.  Leigh's 
response  as  an  attempt  to  "downplay"  the 
Resolution.  Further.  It  Is  argued,  the  Impli- 
cation of  his  analysis  Is  that  thoee  who  voted 
In  favor  of  the  Resolution  "hold  an  uncon- 
stitutionally narrow  view  of  presidential 
power;  the  Constitution  requires  no  'affir- 
mative action'  by  the  legislative  branch  be- 
cause It  grants  the  executive  branch  the  sole 
authority  to  take  such  action." 

There  Is.  it  is  believed,  no  such  implication 
flowing  from  Mr.  Leigh's  analysis.  The  only 
Implication  to  be  derived  from  It  Is  exactly 
what  was  stated  above:  first,  the  Resolution 
does  not  eliminate  the  problem  of  choosing 
between    treaty    and    executive    agreement 


should  the  later  be  authorized  by  statute: 
second,  even  if  the  Resolution  were  legally 
binding.  It  does  not  require  a  treaty  In  any 
given  case;  and  third,  it  Is  not  legally  bind- 
ing. It  follows  that  the  Resolution  provides 
no  support  for  the  OLC  position  that  Agree- 
ment E  Is  legally  void  because  it  was  not  sub< 
mltted  as  a  treaty. 

STATUTOar    ACTHOaiZATIONS 

In  our  reply  to  the  first  OLC  memorandum, 
we  pointed  out  that  approximately  86%  of 
all  executive  agreements  are  authorized  by 
statute.  In  its  second  memorandum,  the  OLC 
states  that  we  have  implied  that  "the  biilk 
of  Agreement  E  is  also  authorized  by  stat- 
ute." The  second  OLC  memorandum  stated: 
"We  would.  In  response,  merely  refer  the 
Committee  to  page  6  of  the  other  legal  mem- 
orandum submitted  by  Mr.  Leigh  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  Octo- 
ber 6,  1976.  He  states  there  that  "para- 
graphs 6  through  16  [of  Agreement  E|  all 
fall  In  the  category  of  acts  which  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  take  under  his  inde- 
pendent constitutional  authority  for  the 
conduct  of  foreign  relations."  This,  we  would 
point  out.  represents  12  of  the  16  paragraphs 
on  which  our  conclusion  regarding  the  in- 
validity of  that  agreement  was  based." 

The  Senate  Legislative  Counsel  contends 
that  the  statutorily  authorized  agreement  Is 
'of  limited  relevance  in  this  context." 

The  OLC,  in  quoting  from  a  classified 
memorandum  which  the  Senate  decided  not 
to  declassify,  must  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
paragraphs  5  through  16  contain  statements 
regarding  consultations  in  certain  contin- 
gencies and  future  diplomatic  actions  and 
positions.  These  fall  within  the  President's 
constitutional  powers.  Most  are  expressions 
of  policies  or  Intentions  which  do  not  impose 
legally  binding  international  obligations. 
Paragraphs  1  through  4.  however,  which  con- 
tain the  significant  substantive  obligations 
In  Agreement  E.  are  statutorily  authorized. 

Paragraphs  1-4  cover  undertakings  and 
statements  concerning  economic  assistance, 
derense  equipment  supply,  and  the  sale  of 
oil.  The  undertakings  do  not  purport  to  bind 
Co:«res8  to  any  specific  future  action  since 
implementation  of  any  undertakings  requir- 
ing Congressional  authorization  or  appropri- 
ation is  expressly  conditioned  upon  such  ac- 
tion. As  for  economic  assistance,  if  appro- 
priated funds  are  available,  the  general  un- 
dertakings on  such  assistance  would  be  im- 
plemented by  using  the  authority  contained 
in  Section  631  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of   1961. 

With  respect  to  defense  equipment  supply, 
any  sale  would  be  based  upon  Chapter  2  of 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  which  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  sell  defense  articles 
or  services  to  friendly  countries.  Proposed 
sales  over  «26,0OO,0OO  are  subject  to  the  prior 
notification  requirements  of  section  36(b)  of 
the  Act.  While  contingency  plana  may  be 
drawn  up  under  the  President's  constitu- 
tional authcMlty  as  commander-in-chief,  ac- 
tual Implementation  of  any  contingency 
supply  plan  is  based  upon  the  President's 
authority  under  Chapter  3  of  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act. 

As  for  the  sale  of  oil.  this  la  authorized  by 
Section  13(b)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  coupled  with  Section  607  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  Alternately, 
to  the  extent  that  oil  may  be  supplied  for 
military  purposes.  Chapter  3  of  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act  would  authorize  its  sale 
as  a  defense  article.  Section  607  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  and  Chapter  2  of  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  would  also  permit 
the  United  States  to  provide  oil  transporta- 
tion services  on  an  advance-of-funda  or 
reimbursable  basis. 

In  sum,  the  obligations  undertaken  in 
Agreement  E  beyond  undertakings  to  con- 
sult in  certain  contingencies  and  undertak- 
ing! with  reepect  to  future  diplomatic  ac- 


tions and  positions,  are  authorized  by 
statute.  The  OLC,  In  Its  second  memoran- 
dum, states  that  we  do  not  "cite  any  such 
statutory  authorization,"  while  quoting  from 
a  memorandum  which  cited  statutory  au- 
thorization for  the  possible  sale  of  oil. 

As  noted  above,  the  Senate  Legislative 
Counsel,  In  its  "broadest  reasonable  con- 
struction" of  Agreement  E,  argues  that  the 
Agreement  "may  be  construed  to  provide" 
that,  among  other  things,  the  United  States 
"will  Introduce  Its  armed  forces  Into  hostili- 
ties" for  any  one  of  several  listed  purposes. 
This,  as  well  as  the  remaining  portions  of 
the  "broadest  reasonable  constr\ictlon,"  have 
no  relationship  to  the  intentions  of  the  par- 
ties. The  OLC  "construction"  was  apparent- 
ly set  forth  In  an  attempt  to  give  the  Agree- 
ment more  significance  than  It  has,  and  to 
try  to  show  that  such  undertakings  are  not 
legally  authorized. 

Yet,  the  paragraphs  of  Agreement  E  cited 
by  OLC  In  support  of  Its  "construction" 
(paragraphs  7,  10.  11.  and  14)  do  no  mow 
than  set  forth  obligations  to  consult  or 
statements  of  diplomatic  Judgments,  inten- 
tions, and  views.  The  only  exception  Is  the 
undertaking  to  conclude  a  contingency  plan 
( paragraph  11).  but  this  U  within  the  Presi- 
dent's constitutional  power.  There  is  no  un- 
dertaking to  Implement  or  to  agree  upon  a 
plan  which  the  United  States  disapproves. 
Obligations  to  "consult",  to  "support  diplo- 
matically", to  "support",  and  statements  of 
position  and  opinions,  are  and  always  have 
been  well  within  the  President's  constitu- 
tional powers  wtlh  respect  to  the  conduct 
of  foreign  relations. 

The  central  obligations  of  Agreement  E, 
dealing  with  possible  economic  assistance, 
defense  equipment  supply,  and  the  sale  of 
oil.  are  authorized  by  statute.  It  follows  that 
statutorily  authorized  executive  agreements 
are  not  of  "limited  relevance"  to  this  case, 
but  are  of  central  Importance.  The  real 
undertakings  of  Agreement  E,  In  contrast 
to  the  "broadcast  reasonable  construction" 
presented  by  the  OLC,  are  authorized  by 
sUtute.  For  this  reason  as  well,  there  U  no 
Justification  for  the  OLC  conclusion  that 
Agreement  E  la  Invalid  because  not  submit- 
ted as  a  treaty. 

VAUDn-T    UNDER    INTERNATIONAL    LAW 

In  Its  first  memorandum,  the  Senate  Leg- 
islative Counsel  concluded  that  Agreement  E 
was  Invalid  under  International  law  because 
Israel  "should  reasonably  have  known"  that 
the  Agreement  was  legally  required  to  be 
submitted  as  a  treaty.  The  OLC  stated  that. 
"It  would  be  unfair  to  require  a  State  to 
make  fine  distinctions  with  respect  to  the 
domestic  law  of  another  State.  In  this  In- 
stance, however,  the  violation  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  Is  fundamental  In  na- 
ture." The  OLC  cites  as  legal  authority  the 
Vienna  Convention  on  the  Law  cf  Treaties 
which  requires,  In  Article  46.  that  the  viola- 
tion of  Internal  law  be  "manifest"  and  that  it 
concern  a  "rule  of  its  Internal  law  of  funda- 
mental Importance  "  Professor  Henkin  U 
also  cited  In  support:  "It  Is  now  accepted 
that  a  treaty  made  In  violation  of  a  nation's 
constitution  Is  nevertheless  binding  upon  It 
unless  the  violation  is  'fundamental'  and 
the  other  party  knew  or  had  reason  to  know 
the  lack  of  authority  to  make  It." 

The  Senate  Legislative  Counsel  did  not 
quote  the  following  statement  by  Professor 
Henkin : 

"But  the  power  of  the  President  to  make 
many  agreements  without  the  Senate  casts 
some  doubt  on  the  'fundamental  Importance' 
of  Senate  consent:  in  any  event,  failure  to 
obtain  such  consent  cannot  be  a  'manifest' 
violation  of  the  Constitution  since  no  one 
can  say  with  certainty  when  it  is  required." 
{Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Constitution.  1972. 
p.  437.) 

Despite  the  OLC's  attempt,  "no  one  can 
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say  with  certainty"  when  Senate  ^proval  is 
required,  and  Indeed  this  has  been  true 
throughout  the  nation's  history.  The  OLC 
itself.  In  its  second  memorandum,  said  that 
"Determining  what  la  consitltutlonally  re- 
quired to  be  submitted  as  a  treaty,  as  we  sug- 
gested, is  not  an  easy  matter."  As  we  noted 
above.  Senator  Brlcker  said  that  "It  Is  prob- 
ably Impossible  to  draw  a  satisfactory  line  of 
demarcation  even  In  a  statute"  between 
treaty  and  executive  agreement. 

Nevertheless,  according  to  the  OLC,  Israel 
"should  reasonably  have  known"  that  Agree- 
ment E  had  to  be  a  treaty.  In  our  view,  there 
Is  no  Justification  whatever  for  that  con- 
clusion. Agreement  E  Is  fully  valid  under 
both  United  States  domestic  law  and  Inter- 
national law. 

CONCLUSION 

As  Indicated  by  the  Intention  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  practice 
throughout  the  nation's  history.  Supreme 
Court  and  other  cases,  the  Circular  175  crit- 
eria, and  the  National  Commitments  Resolu- 
tion, there  Is  no  legal  rule  requiring  that  the 
Slnal  agreements  In  question  should  have 
been  submitted  as  treaties.  Nor  Is  the  pur- 
ported rule  to  be  found  In  any  federal 
statutes  or  regulations,  or  In  the  writings  of 
legal  scholars.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  undertakings  In  these  agree- 
ments were  authorized  by  statute.  In  the 
case  of  the  central  substantive  obllgatlona, 
and  by  the  Constitution,  In  the  case  of  the 
diplomatic  obligations,  the  agreements  were 
^>proprlateIy  concluded  as  executive  agree- 
ments. There  was  and  Is  no  legal  requirement 
that  they  be  submitted  as  treaties. 

Arthttr  W.  Rovine. 
Assistant    Legal   Adviser   for    Treaty 
Affairs. 


JEFF  PETERSON 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  indispensable  necessities  for  a  Sen- 
ator is  a  capable  and  loyal  staff.  I  have 
been  most  fortunate  during  my  career  to 
have  had  a  number  of  talented  aides. 

JeCf  Peterson,  who  is  leaving  my  office 
to  run  for  Congress  in  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Connecticut — Slower 
Fairfield  County — is  one  of  the  finest 
men  I  have  ever  had  the  privilege  of 
working  with.  He  has  served  with  dis- 
tinction both  as  my  administrative  as- 
sistant and  as  a  legislative  assistant. 

As  administrative  assistant,  Jeff  has 
coordinated  the  efforts  of  my  staff.  The 
administrative  assistant  must  be  a  ca- 
pable administrator,  knowledgeable  in 
world  affairs  and  at  the  same  time 
knowledgeable  about  the  needs  of  each 
and  every  constituent  who  needs  the  help 
of  a  Senator. 

Jeff  has  been  concerned  and  thought- 
ful with  constituents.  He  has  led  by  ex- 
ample, coming  in  early,  working  late, 
combining  hard  work  with  good  judg- 
ment, patience,  and  friendliness. 

Jeff,  who  joined  my  staff  In  1971  as  a 
legislative  assistant,  has  been  of  invalu- 
able assistance  to  me  in  my  work,  espe- 
cially on  the  Finance  Committee.  In 
1971  and  1972  when  the  issues  of  welfare 
reform,  social  security,  and  medicare 
were  before  the  Senate,  Jeff  became  in- 
volved in  these  issues.  As  a  major  partici- 
pant in  the  effort  to  reform  our  welfare 
system,  I  assigned  Mr.  Peterson  the  task 
of  assisting  me  in  developing  and  pro- 
moting a  major  welfare  reform  proposal. 
When  the  President  and  I  sought  to  de- 
velop a  workable  compromise  on  this  is- 


sue it  was  Jeff  Peterson  who  on  a  day-to- 
day basis  worked  with  the  Departments 
of  HEW  and  Labor  to  develop  the  plan. 
As  the  issue  moved  through  Congress 
Mr.  Peterson  was  widely  recognized  as  a 
leading  expert  on  welfare  reform.  In 
fact  I  believe  it  could  be  said  that  his 
knowledge  of  the  field  is  unsurpassed. 

Jeff  Peterson  has  brought  to  his  other 
legislative  work  the  same  tjrpe  of  exp^ - 
tise.  He  has  assisted  me  in  drafting  ma- 
jor national  health  insurance  legisla- 
tion, proposals  to  help  older  Americans, 
unemplojmient  pr(^x)sals,  social  security 
amendments  as  well  as  many  other  is- 
sues. I  know  that  many  other  Senators 
who  have  worked  with  Jeff  share  my 
views. 

As  a  lifelong  resident  of  Fairfield 
County,  Jeff  knows  Connecticut  well — 
its  strengths  and  problems. 

Jeff  Peterson  was  bom  cm  February  11, 
1946  and  has  lived  in  Connecticut  since 
then.  He  went  to  local  schools,  includ- 
ing Staples  High  School  in  Westport. 
Graduating  with  honors  from  Choate 
School  in  1963,  he  received  his  B.A.  from 
Harvard  College  in  1967  and  then  re- 
ceived his  J.D.  degree  from  Georgetown 
University  Law  Center  where  he  served 
on  the  Law  Journal.  During  law  school, 
which  he  attended  in  the  evenings  while 
working  to  support  himself,  Jeff  clerked 
for  the  law  firm  of  Covington  and  Burl- 
ing for  2  years  and  also  worked  for  the 
New  England  Regional  Commission,  the 
Air  Transport  Association,  the  American 
Retail  Federation,  and  Ralph  Nader.  At 
the  same  time  he  managed  to  become  ac- 
tive in  local  Connecticut  politics  tind 
wrote  a  weekly  column  for  the  Westport 
Town  Crier  concerning  the  activities  of 
Connecticut's  congressional  delegation. 

Jeff  Peterson  has  been  a  close  friend 
and  adviser  to  me  for  the  last  5  years.  His 
skills  and  his  valued  counsel  will  be 
missed. 

I  know  Jeff  wants  to  pursue  his  inter- 
est In  public  service  through  seeking 
election  to  Congress.  I  wish  him  well  in 
his  endeavors.  He  is  uniquely  qualified 
to  serve  in  Congress  because  he  knows 
the  issues,  knows  Connecticut  and  has 
been  working  for  the  people  of  Con- 
necticut for  many  years.  Mrs.  Riblcoff 
and  my  entire  staff  wish  him  good  health, 
success  and  a  full  constructive  life. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  news- 
paper article  from  the  Westport  News  in 
Fairfield  County  which  discusses  Jeff 
Peterson  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Westport  News,  Dec.  3,  19751 
Qeoftrft  Petebson  Just  Might  End  That 

Old  Joke:   "The  Westport  CANomATE"  for 

Congress 

(By  Douglas  Shrader) 

"Who's  the  Westport  Candidate  this  time?" 

"Dont  know  yet,  but  you  can  bet  there 
will  be  one." 

It's  about  time  for  that  little  exchange  to 
be  heard  around  Fairfield  County.  It  has  be- 
come an  established  Ln-Joke  In  Democratic 
Party  circles,  a  none-too-klnd  jab  at  a  local 
political  phenomenom  which  repeats  itself 
with  a  remarkable  reg\ilarlty. 

Roughly  translated,  the  question  says: 
"Every  two  years,  sure  as  swallows,  someone 
from  Westport  with  little  or  no  experience  In 


government  or  politics  announces  himself  as 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  Congress  from 
Connecticut's  fourth  congressional  district." 
This  annoiincement,  usually  made  at  a 
press  conference  In  Stamfcoxl,  Is  followed  by 
a  flurry  of  political  activity,  largely  confined 
to  Westport,  right  up  to  the  nominating  con- 
vention. At  the  convention  one  of  the  big 
city  t3^pes  gets  the  nomination  on  the  first 
baUot,  and  the  Westport  Candidate  goes  back 
to  wherever  Westport  Candidates  come  from 
In  the  first  place. 

In  the  recent  past  Westport  has  produced 
the  congressional  candidacies  of  Kiermaler, 
Cohen,  Dunham  and  Dugan,  all  fine  gentle- 
men, to  be  sure,  but  never  closer  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  than  the  best  of 
visitors  passes  would  permit.  So  they  became 
the  stuff  of  which  the  legend  of  the  West- 
port  Candidate  is  made. 

Now  with  the  nominating  convention  less 
than  nine  months  away,  it's  about  time  for 
Fairfield  County  Democrats  to  bounce  the 
old  question  around  again,  giving  Westport 
the  needle  whenever  possible.  "Who's  the 
Westport  Candidate  this  time?" 

However,  the  odds  on  a  somewhat  different 
form  of  answer  for  1976  are  very  good. 
Chances  are  youll  hear  Westport  Democrats 
begin  to  respond.  "Well,  there  is  a  candidate, 
and  he  is  from  Westport,  but  he's  not  the 
Westport  Candidate,  If  you  know  what  I 
mean.  I  mean,  he's  for  real." 

Geoffrey  Peterson.  7  Scot-Alan  Lane.  West- 
port,  Connecticut,  Is  sure  enough  for  real. 
And  If  qualifications  for  public  office  stUl 
mean  anything  in  the  world  of  politics  these 
days,  the  Democratc  Party  In  this  area  Is 
about  to  surface  a  candidate  for  Congress  of 
unaccustomed  caliber. 

Oeoff  Is  currently  the  top  man  on  Senator 
Abraham  Rlblcoff's  office  staff  In  Washing- 
ton, the  Administrative  Assistant.  He  got 
there  by  working  his  way  up  through  the 
ranks  of  researchers  and  legislative  assis- 
tants, and  along  the  way  has  apparently 
mastered  that  mysterious  art  of  congres- 
sional workings.  Indeed,  last  summer  there 
was  debate  on  the  fioor  of  the  United  States 
Elenate  among  Senators  Humphrey,  Riblcoff 
and  Long  as  to  where  Geoff's  talents  might 
best  be  empl_  jd.  Senator  Long  concluded 
his  remarks  b/  Informing  Senator  Riblcoff, 
"Any  time  the  Senator  decides  he  no  longer 
needs  Mr.  Peterson,  we  wUI  be  delighted  to 
have  him  on  the  Finance  Committee  staff." 
Senator  Riblcoff  kept  Mr.  Peterson. 

Similar  kudos  are  recorded  by  Congress- 
man Dodd  regarding  a  Peterson  speech  on 
energy  tax  legislation.  A  letter  of  thanks  for 
Geoff's  work  on  the  Emergency  Jobs  and 
Unemployment  Assistance  Act  is  signed  sim- 
ply, "Jerry  Ford." 

In  addition  to  these  qualifications  of  sub- 
stance, Geoff  Peterson  seems  to  have  all  those 
little  non-essential  qualities  all  politicians 
covet.  His  background  Includes  Staples  High 
School  for  hometown  boy  local  color;  Choate 
and  Harvard  for  those  who  remember  Came- 
lot;  Georgetown  University  Law  Center  for 
training  In  government  Image;  election  to 
the  Law  Journal  for  proof  of  smarts. 

Geoff  Peterson  Is  also  handsome,  especially 
If  your  tastes  run  to  middle  linebackers.  His 
new  bride,  Lynn  (real  Insiders  sometimes  caU 
her  Corey) ,  besides  being  a  strikingly  beauti- 
ful woman,  exemplifies  the  modern  perfect 
candidate's  wife.  That  is  to  say,  she  has  the 
charm,  grace  and  Intelligence  to  be  a  most 
attractive  candidate  herself. 

Geoff  Peterson  Is  certainly  no  Westport 
Candidate.  On  the  contrary,  he  appears  ready 
right  now  to  Join  Reps.  Moffet  and  Dodd  In 
the  Connecticut  congressional  delegation 
youth  movement. 

But  Is  Geoffrey  Peterson  a  candidate  for 
Congress?  Oh  Is  he  ever  a  candidate  for 
Congress!  During  the  last  couple  of  months 
If  there  has  been  a  gathering  of  as  many  as 
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three  Democrats  In  Fairfield  County,  Geoff 
Peterson  was  likely  one  of  them. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  some  very  critical 
flesh  pressing,  wooing  the  delegates  before 
they  even  become  delegates,  doing  some 
favors,  being  nice.  Geoff  Peterson  Is  hard  at 
It,  this  pre-campalgn  campaigning,  and 
while  he  may  not  have  yet  achieved  the  level 
of  political  skill  enjoyed  by  his  present  boss, 
(no  one  else  has  either)  his  presence  Ls  being 
felt,  he's  becoming  known. 

True,  there  has  been  no  official  announce- 
ment as  yet.  Look  for  that  around  March  1, 
and  look  for  It  In  Westport,  not  Stamford  or 
Bridgeport. 

Thereafter,  Westport's  Geoffrey  Peterson 
can  look  for  a  first  ballot  nomination  next 
August.  And  after  that  Westport's  Geoffrey 
Peterson  can  look  out  for  someone  named 
Stewart  McKlnney  next  November. 


CHILD  AND  FAMILY  SERVICES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  last  few  months  I  have  received  hun- 
dreds of  letters  opposing  S.  626,  the  Child 
and  Family  Services  Act.  In  most  In- 
stances, the  position  of  the  writers  has 
been  based  on  totally  inacc\irate  infor- 
mation they  have  received  about  S.  626. 
Tragically  this  misinformation  has  been 
circulated  in  the  form  of  an  anonymous, 
unsigned  flyer  which  cites  provisions 
which  do  not  appear  in  the  bill  and 
viciously  misinterprets  provisions  of  the 
bill  by  quoting  language  out  of  context 
and  in  combination  with  other  material 
which  does  not  appear  within  the  bill. 

This  situation  has  been  quite  disturb- 
ing to  me.  having  been  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  since  its  original  introduction  in 
1970. 1  have  actively  participated  in  hear- 
ings and  initial  congressional  passage  of 
this  legislation  over  these  years,  and  the 
undisputed  need  of  communities  for  com- 
prehensive day-care  services  for  young 
children  has  reaffirmed  my  belief  that 
this  bill  is  a  sensitive  and  important  re- 
sponse to  enriching  the  lives  of  families 
with  young  children  and  represents  an 
important  commitment  to  this  Nation's 
children. 

Programs  supported  by  this  bill  could 
provide  prenatal  and  postnatal  care,  nu- 
tritional services,  and  early  medical 
screening— services  which  could  cut  back 
on  the  high  infant  mortality  rate  in  this 
country  and  assure  early  medical  treat- 
ment and  assistance  to  children  with 
developmental  handicaps  and  with  phys- 
ical problems.  The  bill  could  also  sup- 
port early  Identification  programs  for 
children  with  handicapping  conditions 
and  support  for  community  day-care 
programs  for  the  more  than  6  million 
children  under  age  six  whose  mothers 
work. 

This  bill  has  been  supported  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  by  Ann  Klein,  com- 
missioner of  the  department  of  institu- 
tions and  agencies,  and  I  have  received 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  many  local 
community  groups  which  currently  pro- 
vide day  care  and  other  services  for 
children.  Commissioner  Klein  has  esti- 
mated that  while  more  than  55.000  child- 
ren currently  receive  day  care  and  other 
services  within  the  State,  there  are  more 
than  145,000  additional  children  In  need 
of  such  srevices  and  that  early  screening, 
nutrition  care,  prenatal  and  postnatai 


care  and  diagnostic  care  in  early  child- 
hood would  be  highly  beneficial  to  chil- 
dren In  many  communities  throughout 
the  State. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  this  bill 
has  been  subjected  to  a  campaign  based 
on  so  much  erroneous  information.  Per- 
sons from  my  home  State  and  from 
around  the  country  have  written,  hor- 
rified because  they  were  led  to  believe 
that  the  supporters  of  this  bill  would 
take  their  children  away  from  them.  If 
that  were  true,  I  would  be  as  horrified 
as  they  and  I  would  never  support  such 
legislation. 

But  there  is  no  truth  to  this  or  any  of 
the  other  invalid  claims  which  have  been 
made  about  this  bill.  Those  unknown 
persons  who  have  circulated  these  dis- 
tortions are  playing  on  people's  most 
basic  fears.  Yet,  I  believe  that  this  bill 
merits  the  attention  of  all  of  us  because 
it  deals  with  two  issues  which  are  very 
important — the  health  and  welfare  of 
young  children  In  this  Nation  and  ways 
to  provide  supportive  services  to  families 
to  help  them  cope  with  the  increasing 
pressures  of  our  society.  All  S.  626  tries 
to  do  is  to  make  the  improved  quality  of 
life  for  our  children  and  the  American 
familv  a  higher  priority. 

It  does  this  by  setting  up  a  procedure 
through  which  groups  in  the  local  com- 
munities can  be  funded.  If  this  mecha- 
nism and  this  bill  are  not  exactly  what 
should  be  approved,  then  it  can  be 
changed.  Or,  if  better  opportunities  for 
our  children  and  their  parents  should  not 
be  a  priority  in  this  country,  then  this 
Nation  should  decide  that.  But,  we  should 
not  let  this  issue  die  at  the  hands  of  a 
fear  campaign  based  on  misinformation 
and  misunderstanding.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  I  believe  the  record  must  be  set 
straight  about  the  provisions  of  S.  626 
so  that  we  might  really  confront  the  issue 
of  whether  the  Federal  Government 
should  make  additional  funds  available 
for  early  screening  diagnostic  care  and 
day-care  services. 

Many  of  the  cosponsors  of  this  bill 
have  placed  material  in  the  Record  over 
the  last  few  months  which  I  believe  is 
helpful  in  clarifying  this  debate.  And 
most  recently.  Senator  Mondale,  author 
of  this  bill  in  the  Senate,  introduced  two 
amendments  to  the  bill  to  clarify  two  of 
the  more  frequent  misinterpretations  of 
the  bill  relating  to  the  definition  of  "par- 
ent" and  the  overall  purposes  of  S.  626. 1 
believe  it  is  important  that  those  con- 
cerned individuals  who  have  written  to 
me  have  an  opportunity  to  see  these 
amendments,  an  explanation  of  these 
amendments,  a  summary  of  the  need  for 
this  legislation,  a  sectlon-by-section 
analysis  of  the  bill,  a  statement  adopted 
by  an  interreligious  group  of  organiza- 
tions in  support  of  S.  626,  a  point-by- 
point  response  to  th3  un-igned  flyer 
which  has  been  circulated,  and  various 
newspaper  articles  regarding  this  bill  and 
the  inaccurate  information  which  has 
been  circulated  about  it.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  have  these  materials 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rs al  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Explanation  of  Amendments 
definition  of  pasents 


One  Issue  being  raised  in  other  propa- 
ganda attacks  Involves  completely  false 
statements  about  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"parents"  as  defined  In  this  legislation. 

The  definition  of  parent  was  added  to  the 
bUl  solely  for  the  purpose  of  clarifying — in 
the  cases  of  children  who  have  been 
adopted  or  are  living  with  a  guardian  or  are 
In  foster  care — who  Is  eligible  to  serve  on  the 
parent  controlled  boards  which  govern,  select 
and  establish  any  programs  under  this  act. 
That  definition  described  a  parent  as  "any 
person  who  has  primary  day  to  day  responsi- 
bility for  any  child."  Opponents  of  the  legisla- 
tion have  seized  upon  this  definition  and 
mistakenly  alleged  that  It  would  somehow 
transfer  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
natural  parents  to  school  teachers  or  day  care 
workers  who  care  for  the  child  perhaps  30 
or  40  hours  per  week.  This  charge,  of  course, 
is  preposterous.  By  no  stretch  of  the  Imagina- 
tion can  someone  caring  for  a  child  40  hours 
of  the  week  be  construed  to  be  the  person 
with  primary  day  to  day  responsibility  for  the 
child.  Yet,  some  opponents  of  the  legislation 
have  made  that  allegation  and  have  caused 
unnecessary  concern  to  many  decent 
Americans. 

In  order  to  underscore  and  clarify  the 
original  Intent  of  this  Isglslatlon — which  has 
the  effect  of  defining  a  parent  as  a  natural 
parent  except  In  cases  of  legal  guardianship 
or  foster  care — I  am  introducing  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  626  today.  This  amendment 
should  put  to  rest  any  concern  that  the 
definition  In  the  bill  could  somehow  be  used 
to  diminish  or  Interfere  with  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  natural  parents.  The 
amendment  states  unequivocally  that  "noth- 
ing In  this  act  shall  alter  or  interfere  In  any 
way  with  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
parents."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  this  amendment  appear  at  this  point 
In  my  remarks. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1389 

On  page  56,  strike  lines  3  and  4  and  insert 
therein:  "Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  alter  or 
Interfere  in  any  way  with  the  rights  and  re- 
spon.slbllltles  of  parents.  The  term  "parents" 
shall  In  no  case  Include  any  person  caring  for 
the  child  In  the  capacity  of  teacher  or  day 
care  staff,  nor  shall  the  term  "parent"  In- 
clude any  other  person  on  whom  legal  guard- 
ianship of  the  child  has  not  been  conferred 
under  applicable  State  law." 

DEFINITION  OF  PARTNESSHIP 

Another  aspect  of  the  bill  wtodch  has 
been  the  subject  of  equally  dishonest  allega- 
tions concerns  the  statement  that  any  pro- 
gram made  avaUable  under  this  legislation 
should  be  offered  "through  a  partnership  of 
parents.  State  and  local  governments  and 
the  Federal  Government."  This  phrase, 
which  Is  part  of  a  much  longer  statement  In 
section  2(b),  was  designed  simply  to  under- 
score the  Intention  that  any  program  offered 
under  this  bUl  Include  parent  Involvement 
and  control.  Specifically,  this  phrase  was  in- 
cluded to  clarify  the  Intent  of  this  bill  that 
any  program  funded  under  It  would  not  be 
operated  by  some  Insensitive  and  remote 
Government  bureaucracy. 

Yet,  this  phrase  has  been  taken  out  of 
context  and  alleged  to  mean  that  parents 
and  the  Federal  Government  would  somehow 
become  "partners"  In  child  rearing. 

This  allegation  Is  obviously  Inaccurate  and 
dishonest.  Yet,  It  has  caused  concern  to  many 
decent  Americans  who  have  not  seen  this 
phrase  In  context,  or  understood  Its  legal 
effect. 

Becai'se  this  phrase  has  been  so  totally 
misinterpreted,  I  am  offering  an  amendment 
to  S.  626  to  strike  It  from  the  bill. 

This   amendment   is   designed    to   clarify 
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that  sponsors  of  this  legislation  have  no 
desire  to  establish  the  kind  of  partnership 
which  has  been  mistakenly  alleged. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  amendments,  and  the  entire  state- 
ment of  findings  and  purpose  of  the  legis- 
lation in  which  the  partnership  clause  ap- 
pears, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amendments 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1388 

On  page  3,  line  7  and  8,  strike  out  the  fol- 
lowing phrase  which  has  been  subject  to 
misunderstanding  and  is  without  leg^l  ef- 
fect: "Through  a  partnership  of  parents, 
State  and  local  government  and  the  Federal 
Government". 

statement  or  findings  and  purpose 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  family  is  the  primary  and  the  most 
fundamental  infiuence  on  children; 

(2)  child  and  family  service  programs  must 
build  ui>on  and  strengthen  the  role  of  the 
family  and  must  be  provided  on  a  voluntary 
basis  only  to  children  whose  parents  or  legal 
guardians  request  such  services,  with  a  view 
toward  offering  families  the  options  they  be- 
lieve are  most  appropriate  for  their  par- 
ticular needs; 

(3)  although  there  have  been  Increased 
services  for  chUdren  of  working  mothers  and 
single  parents  and  although  Headstart  and 
similar  programs  have  provided  supplemen- 
tal educational  and  other  services  for  chil- 
dren, such  services  have  not  been  made 
available  to  families  to  the  extent  that  par- 
ents consider  necessary,  there  are  many  other 
children  whose  parents  are  working  full  or 
part  time  without  adequate  arrangements 
for  their  children,  and  there  are  many  chil- 
dren whose  families  lack  sufficient  resources 
who  do  not  receive  adequate  health,  nutri- 
tional, educational  and  other  services; 

(4)  it  is  essential  that  the  planning  and 
operation  of  such  programs  be  undertaken 
as  a  partnership  of  parents,  community,  pri- 
vate agencies  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ment with  appropriate  supportive  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
vide a  variety  of  quality  child  and  family 
services  In  order  to  assist  psu-ents  who  re- 
quest such  services,  with  priority  to  those 
preschool  children  and  families  with  the 
greatest  economic  or  human  needs,  in  a  man- 
ner designed  to  strengthen  family  life  and 
to  Insure  decisionmaking  at  the  community 
level,  with  direct  participation  of  the  par- 
ents of  the  children  served  emd  other  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  in  the  com- 
munity Interested  in  child  and  family  service 
(making  the  best  ptosslble  use  of  public  and 
private  resources),  through  a  partnership  of 
parents.  State  and  local  government  and  the 
Federal  Government,  building  upon  the  ex- 
perience and  success  of  Headstart  and  other 
existing  programs. 


Child  and  Family  Services  Act 

NEKDS 

The  Infant  mortallty  rate  in  the  United 
States  is  higher  than  that  of  13  other  nations. 

Each  year  an  estimated  200.000  chUdren 
are  struck  by  handicaps  which  could  have 
been  prevented  if  their  mothers  had  received 
early  health  care. 

Forty  percent  of  the  young  children  of  this 
country  ara  not  fully  Immunized  against 
childhood  diseases. 

Sixty-five  percent  of  all  handicapped  pre- 
school children  arc  not  receiving  special  serv- 
ices. 

There  are  only  one  million  spaces  in  li- 
censed day  care  homes  and  centers  to  serve 
the  six  million  preschool  children  whose 
mothers  are  woridng. 


PROPOSED    SERVICES 

The  bill  authorizes  funding  for  local  com- 
munities and  parent  organizations  to  choose 
among  a  wide  variety  of  child  and  family 
services,  including:  prenatal  health  care; 
medical  treatment  to  detect  and  remedy 
handicaps:  nutrition  assistance;  and  day  care 
services  for  children  of  working  mothers.  The 
bill  does  not  provide  for  compulsory  pre- 
school education. 

PARENT    control 

Participation  in  all  programs  is  totally 
voluntary,  and  limited  to  children  whose 
parents  request  services. 

All  programs  would  be  selected,  established 
and  controlled  by  parents  whose  chUdren 
participate. 

FAMILY  STRENGTHENING 

The  bUl  states  that  "the  family  is  the  pri- 
mary and  most  fundamental  Influence  on 
children"  and  that  "child  and  family  service 
programs  must  build  upon  and  strengthen 
the  role  of  the  family". 

The  blU  has  been  specificaUy  endorsed  as 
family  strengthening  by  a  wide  range  of  civic 
and  rellgloiis  organizations  including  the 
Catholic  Church,  the  Baptist  Church,  the 
United  Methodist  Church  and  the  Lutheran 
Church. 


Child  and  Family  Services  Act  of   1975 — 
S.  626 

BECTION-BY-SECTION    ANALYSIS 

Section  1 
Section  2 

Statement  of  Findings  and  Purpose. — 
Finds  that  "the  family  Is  the  primary  and 
most  fundamental  influence  on  children; 
that  child  and  family  services  must  build 
upon  and  strengthen  the  role  of  the  family 
and  must  be  provided  on  a  voluntary  basis 
only  to  children  whose  parents  request  them" 
virith  priority  for  preschool  children  with  the 
greatest  economic  and  human  need;  that 
there  is  a  lack  of  adequate  child  and  family 
services;  and  that  there  is  a  necessity  for 
planning  and  operation  of  programs  as  part- 
nership of  parents,  community,  state  and 
local  governments,  with  appropriate  federal 
supportive  assistance. 

Purpose  is  to  "provide  a  variety  of  quality 
child  and  family  services  in  order  to  assist 
parents  who  request  such  services,  with  pri- 
ority to  those  preschool  children  and  families 
viflth  the  greatest  economic  or  human  needs, 
in  a  manner  designed  to  strengthen  family 
life  and  to  Insure  decision-making  at  the 
community  level"  and  provide  decision-mak- 
ing with  direct  parent  participation  through 
a  partnership  of  parents.  State,  local  and 
Federal  government. 

Section  3 

Authorisation  of  Appropriations. — Author- 
izes $150  million  for  fiscal  1976  and  $200 
million  for  FY  1977  for  training,  planning, 
and  technical  assistance  and  $500  million  in 
FY  1977  and  $1  billion  in  FY  1978  for  pro- 
gram operation.  Headstart  would  be  funded 
under  separate  authority,  and  its  funding 
protected  by  a  requirement  that  no  opera- 
tional funds  could  be  appropriated  for  this 
new  program  unless  and  until  Headstart  is 
funded  at  the  level  it  received  In  FY  1975  or 
FY  1976,  whichever  Is  higher. 

Forward  funding  Is  authorized. 

TITLE  I— CHILD  AND  FAMILY  SERVICES 
PROGRAMS 

Section  101 
Establishes  Office  of  Child  and  Family 
Services  in  HEW  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Office  of  Child  Development 
and  serve  as  principal  agency  for  admin- 
istration of  this  Act;  and  Child  and  FamUy 
Services  Coordinating  Council  with  repre- 
sentatives from  various  federal  agencies  to 


assure  coordinn.ticn  of  federal  programs  In 
the  field. 

Section  102 

Financial  Assist mce. — Define  purposes  for 
which  federal  funds  can  be  used:  (1)  plan- 
ning and  developing  programs,  (2)  estab- 
lishing, maintaining,  and  operating  pro- 
grams, including  part-day  or  full-day  child 
care  in  the  home,  in  group  homes,  or  in  other 
child  care  faculties;  other  specially  designed 
programs  such  as  after-school  programs; 
family  services,  including  in-home  and  in- 
school  services:  information  and  referral 
services  to  aid  famUles  in  selecting  child  and 
family  services;  prenatal  care;  programs  to 
meet  special  needs  of  minorities,  Indians, 
migrants  and  bilingual  children;  food  and 
nutrition  services;  diagnosis  of  handicaps  or 
barriers  to  full  participation  in  child  and 
family  services  programs:  special  services  for 
handicapped  children  within  regular  pro- 
grams; programs  to  extend  child  and  famUy 
service  gains,  including  parent  participation, 
into  the  elementary  schools;  (3)  rental,  reno- 
vation, acquisition,  or  construction  of  facil- 
ities, including  mobUe  faculties;  (4)  pre- 
service  and  inservice  training;  (5)  staff  and 
administrative  expenses  of  councils  and  com- 
mittees required  by  the  Act;  and  (6)  dissem- 
ination of  information  to  families. 
Section  103 

Allocation  of  Funds. — Reserves  funds  pro- 
portionately for  migrant  and  Indian  chUdren, 
not  less  than  10%  for  services  to  handicapped 
ChUdren,  and  not  less  than  5%  for  monitor- 
ing and  enforcement  of  standards. 

Allocates  the  remainder  among  the  states 
and  within  the  states,  50%  according  to  rela- 
tive number  of  economicaUy  disadvantaged 
children,  25%  according  to  relative  number 
of  chUdren  through  age  five,  and  25%  ac- 
cording to  relative  number  of  children  of 
working  mothers  and  single  parents. 

Allows  use  of  up  to  5%  of  a  state's  alloca- 
tion for  special  state  programs  under  Section 
108. 

Section  104 

Prime  Sponsors. — States,  localities,  com- 
binations of  localities  or  public  and  non- 
profit organizations  are  eligible  to  serve  as 
prime  sponsors. 

The  bill's  current  provisions  establish  per- 
formance criteria  for  prime  sponsor:  demon- 
strated Interest  In  and  capability  of  running 
comprehensive  programs,  including  coordina- 
tion of  all  services  for  chUdren  within  the 
prime  sponsorship  area;  assurances  of  non- 
federal share;  establishment  of  a  Child  and 
FamUy  Services  CouncU  (CPSC)  to  admin- 
ister and  coordinate  programs. 

Public  or  private  nonprofit  organizations 
can  serve  as  prime  sponsors  with  priority  on 
governmental  units.  Any  locality  or  combi- 
nation of  localities  which  submits  an  appli- 
cation meeting  the  performance  criteria  may 
be  designated  prime  sponsor  if  the  Secretary 
determines  It  has  the  capacity  to  carry  out 
comcrehenslve  and  effective  programs.  The 
state  may  be  designated  prime  sponsor  for  all 
areas  where  local  prime  sponsors  do  not  ap- 
ply or  cannot  meet  the  performance  criteria, 
provided  that  the  state  meets  the  perform- 
ance criteria  and  divides  Its  area  of  Juris- 
diction into  local  service  areas  with  local 
child  and  famUy  services  councils  which  ap- 
prove the  relevant  portions  of  the  state's 
plan  and  contracts  for  operation  of  programs 
within  the  local  service  areas. 

The  Secretary  may  fund  directly  an  In- 
dian tribe  to  carry  out  programs  on  a  reser- 
vation. He  may  also  fund  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agencies  to  operate  migrant  pro- 
grams, model  programs,  or  programs  where 
no  prime  sponsor  has  been  designated  or 
where  a  designated  prime  spKjnsor  is  not 
meeting  certain  needs. 

Directs  the  Secretary  to  designate  an  alter- 
native to  any  prime  sponsor  discriminating 
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against  minority  group  children  or  econom- 
ically disadvantaged  children. 

Provides  opportunity  for  Governor  to  com- 
ment on  prime  sponsorship  applications  and 
provides  appeal  procedure  for  applicants  who 
are  disapproved. 

The  sponsors  want  to  particularly  empha- 
size that  as  the  bill  Is  considered  they  In- 
tend to  Invite  the  testimony  of  representa- 
tives of  Federal.  State,  and  local  government, 
as  well  as  other  experts,  with  respect  to  the 
best  allocation  of  responsibility  among  vari- 
ous levels  of  government  which  will  insure 
parental  Involvement,  local  diversity  to  meet 
local  needs  and  appropriate  State  involve- 
ment to  assure  coordination  and  maximum 
utilization  of  available  resources. 
Section  105 
Child  and  Family  Service  Councils. — Sets 
forth  composition,  method  of  selection,  and 
functions  of  councils.  Half  of  members  must 
be  parents,  selected  by  parents  of  children 
served  by  programs  under  the  Act.  The  re- 
maining members  appointed  by  the  prime 
sponsor  In  consultation  with  parent  mem- 
bers, to  be  broadly  representative  of  the  gen- 
eral public.  Including  representatives  of  pri- 
vate agencies  In  the  prime  sponsorship  area 
operating  programs  of  child  and  family  serv- 
ices and  at  least  one  specialist  In  child  and 
family  services.  At  least  one-third  of  the  total 
council  to  be  economically  disadvantaged. 

A  state  prime  sp>onsor  must  establish  coun- 
cils at  the  state  level  and  for  each  local  serv- 
ice area.  Parent  members  of  the  state  coun- 
cil to  be  selected  by  parent  members  of  local 
councils. 

Council  approves  goals,  policies,  action  and 
procedures  of  prime  sponsors.  Including  plan- 
ning, personnel,  budgeting,  funding  of  proj- 
ects, and  monitoring  and  evaluation. 
Section  106 
Child  and  Family  Service  Plans.— Requires 
that  prime  sponsor  submit  plan  before  re- 
ceiving funds.  Plan  must  "provide  that  pro- 
grams or  services  under  this  title  shall  be 
provided   only    for   children    whose   parents 
request  them";  Identify  needs  and  purposes 
for  which  funds  will  be  used;   give  priority 
to  children  who  have  not  reached  six  years 
of  age;  reserve  65  percent  of  the  funds  for 
economically    disadvantaged    children,    and 
priority  thereafter  to  children  of  single  par- 
ents and  working  mothers;  provide  free  serv- 
ices for  children  of  families  below  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  lower  living  stand- 
ards budget  and  establish  a  sliding  fee  sched- 
ule based  on  ability  to  pay  for  families  above 
that    income    level:    include   to    the    extent 
feasible,  children  from  a  range  of  socioeco- 
nomic backgrounds;  meet  the  special  needs 
of   minority  group,   migrant,   and   bilingual 
children;  provide  for  direct  parent  participa- 
tion in  programs.  Including  employment  of 
parents  and  others  from  the  community  with 
opportunity  for  career  advancement;  estab- 
lish procedures  for  approval  of  project  appli- 
cations with  priority  consideration  for  on- 
going programs  and  applications  submitted 
by  public  and  private  non-proflt  organiza- 
tions;   provide  for  coordination  with  other 
prime  sponsors  and  with  other  child  care  and 
related   programs   in   the   area;    provide   for 
monitoring   and   evaluation   to   assure   pro- 
grams  meet  federal   standards:    where  pos- 
sible, supplement  funds  provided  by  this  Act 
with  assistance  from  other  sources. 

Requires  that  the  Governor,  all  local  edu- 
cation agencies,  Headstart  and  community 
action  agencies  have  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  the  plan. 

Establishes  appeal  procedures  if  plans  are 
disapproved. 

Section  107 
Project  Applications.— VtoWAw  for  grants 
from  prime  sponsor  to  public  or  private  or- 
ganizaztlons  to  carry  out  programs  under  the 
prime  sponsor  plan  pursuant  to  a  project 
application  approved  by  the  CSPC. 


The  project  applicant  miist  establish  a  par- 
ent policy  committee  (PPC),  composed  of  at 
least  10  members  with  50%  parents  of  chil- 
dren served  by  the  project,  at  least  one  child 
care  specialist,  and  other  representatives  of 
the  community  approved  by  the  parent  mem- 
bers. The  PPC  must  participate  in  the  devel- 
opment of  project  applications  and  must  ap- 
prove basic  goals,  policies,  action  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  applicant,  including  person- 
nel, budgeting,  location  of  center,  and  eval- 
uation of  projects. 

The  application  miist :  provide  for  training 
and    administrative    expenses    of    the    PPC; 
guarantee  free  services  for  economically  dis- 
advantaged children  with  fees  according  to 
the  fee  schedule  for  other  children;   assure 
direct    participation    of    parents    and    other 
family  members.  Including  employment  op- 
portunities; provide  for  dissemination  of  in- 
formation on  the  project  to  parents  and  the 
community;    and   provide  opportunities  for 
the  participation  of  children,  regardless  of 
patrlcipation  in  nonpublic  school  programs. 
Section  108 
Special  Grants  to  States. — Authorizes  spe- 
cial grants  to  the  states,  on  approval  of  Sec- 
retary, to  establish  a  child  and  family  serv- 
ices information  program  to  assess  goals  and 
needs  in  state;  to  coordinate  all  state  child 
care  and  related  services;  to  develop  and  en- 
force state  licensing  codes  for  child  care  fa- 
cilities; and  to  assist  public  and  private  agen- 
cies in  acquiring  or  improving  such  facilities. 
A  state  must  establsb  a  Child  and  Family 
Services  Council  to  receive  a  special  grant. 
Section  109 
Additional   Conditions   for   Programs   In- 
cluding Construction  or  Acquisition. — Allows 
federal  funding  for  construction  or  acquisi- 
tion only  where  no  alternatives  are  practi- 
cable,   and    provides    federal    funding    for 
alteration,  remodeling,  and  renovalton.  Pro- 
vides that  no  more  than   15%    of  a  prime 
sponsor's  funds  may  be  used  for  construc- 
tion;  that  no  more  than  half  of  that  may 
be  In  the  form  of  grants  rather  than  loans, 
limited    to    public    and    private    non-proflt 
agencies,  organizations,  and  institutions. 
Section  110 
Use    of    Public    Facilities    for    Child    and 
Family  Service  Programs. — Requires  that  fed- 
eral government  and  prime  sponsors  make 
available  for  child  and  family  service  pro- 
grams facilities  they  own  or  lease,  when  they 
are  not  fully  utilized  for  their  usual  purposes. 
Section  111 
Payments. — Provides    100%    federal    share 
for  planning  in  FY  1976.  90%  federal  share 
for  fiscal  1977  and  1978.  80%  for  subsequent 
fiscal  years.  Provides  100%  federal  share  for 
programs    for    migrants    and    Indians,    and 
allows  waiver  of  part  of  all  of  non-federal 
share    where    necessary    to    meet    needs    of 
economically   disadvantaged   children. 

Non-federal  share  may  be  in  cash  or  In 
kind.  Revenues  generated  by  fees  may  not 
be  used  as  non -federal  share  but  must  be 
used  by  prime  sponsor  to  expand  programs. 

TITLE    n STANDARDS,    ENrORCESfXNT.    AND 

KVALUATION 

Section  201 

Federal  Standards  for  Child  Care. — Au- 
thorizes a  national  committee  on  federal 
standards,  with  one-half  parent  participa- 
tion, to  establish  standards  for  all  child 
care  services  programs  funded  by  this  or 
any  other  federal  act.  The  1968  Interagency 
Day  Care  Requirements  would  continue  to 
apply  until  such  standards  are  promulgated, 
and  any  new  standards  must  be  consistent 
with  the  1968  Requirements. 

The  Secretary  must  submit  the  proposed 
standards  for  approval  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  LatK>r. 
No  prime  sponsor  or  project  applicant  is  al- 


lowed to  reduce  services  below  these  stand- 
ards. 

Section  202 

Development  of  Uniform  Code  for  Facili- 
ties.— ReqiUres  a  committee  to  develop  a 
imlform  minimum  code  dealing  with  health 
and  safety  of  children  and  applicable  to  all 
facilities  funded  by  this  Act. 
Section  203 

Program  Monitoring  and  Enforcement. — 
Requires  the  Secretary  through  The  Office  of 
Child  and  Family  Services,  to  establish  an 
adequately  trained  staff  to  periodically 
monitor  programs  to  assure  compliance  with 
the  child  care  standards  and  other  require- 
ments of  the  Act. 

Section  204 
Withholding  of  Grants. — Provides   proce- 
dure for  withholding  of  funds  to  programs 
which  have  failed  to  comply  with  standards 
or  requirements  of  the  Act. 

Section  205 
Criteria  With  Respect  to  Fee  Schedule. — 
Requires  SecreUry  to  establish  crlterU  for 
adoption  of  the  schedule  based  on  family 
size  and  ability  to  pay  with  considerations 
for  regional  differences  of  the  cost  of  living. 
The  criteria  must  be  submitted  for  approval 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  and  the  House  Conunlttee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

Section  206 
Evaluation. — Requires    the    Secretary    to 
make  annual  evaluations  and  report  to  Con- 
gress on  federal  child  family  services  activi- 
ties. 

TITLE  m RESEAKCH  AND  DEMONSTRATIONS 

Section  301 
Research  and  Demonstration. — Authorises 
child  and  family  services  research  and  re- 
quires that  the  Office  of  Child  and  Family 
Services  coordinate  research  by  federal  agen- 
cies. 

TITLE  IV — TRAINING  OF  PERSONNEL  FOR  CHILO 
AND  FAMILY  SERVICES 

Section  401 
Preservice   and   Inservice    Training. — Pro- 
vides  for   training  of  personnel.    Including 
volunteers,   employed   in   programs   assisted 
under  this  Act. 

Section  402 
Technical  Assistance  and  Planning. — Pro- 
vides technical  assistance  to  child  and  fam- 
ily services  programs. 

TITLE  V GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Section  501 

Definitions. — Defines  terms  used  In  the 
Act. 

Section  502 

Nutrition  Services. — Requires  that  proce- 
dures be  established  to  assure  adequate  nu- 
trition services  in  programs  under  the  Act. 
Including  use  of  Section  13  (special  food  serv- 
ice programs)  of  the  School  Lunch  Act  and 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act. 

Section  503 
Special  Provisions. — Anti-discrimination 
provisions.  Including  separate  provisions  on 
sex  discrimination.  Requires  that  programs 
meet  the  minimum  wage.  Prohibits  use  of 
funds  for  constructing,  operating  or  main- 
taining facilities  for  sectarian  instruction 
of  religious  workshop. 

Section  504 
Special  Prohibitions  and  Protections.— 
States  that  "Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued or  applied  In  such  a  manner  as  to  In- 
fringe upon  or  usurp  the  moral  and  legal 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  parents  or 
guardians  with  respect  to  the  moral,  mental, 
emotional,  physical,  or  other  development  of 
their  children.  Nor  shall  any  section  of  this 
Act  be  construed  or  applied  In  such  a  man- 
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ner  as  to  permit  any  Invasion  of  privacy 
otherwise  protected  by  law,  or  to  abridge  any 
legal  remedies  for  any  such  Invasion  i^ilch 
are  otherwise  provided  by  law." 
Section  SOS 
Public  Information. — Requires  that  all  ap- 
plications, plans,  and  written  material  per- 
taining thereto  be  made  available  to  the 
public  without  charge. 

Section  506 
Repeal  or  Amendment  of  Kxtnwrig  Author- 
ity and  Coordination. 

Section  507 
Acceptance  of  Ponds. 


INTERRELIGIOTTS  STATEMENT  ON  TRX  CRILO  AND 

Family  Services  Bill 

In  December  of  1971  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  passed  the  Comprehensive  Child 
Development  Act  of  1971.  Supported  by  a 
coalition  of  poverty  and  clvU  rights  groups, 
labor  unions,  women's  groups,  churches,  edu- 
cators, and  conununlty  and  citizens  organi- 
zations, the  bill  would  have  amended  Title  V 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  "to  pro- 
vide every  chUd  (through  age  14)  with  a  fair 
and  full  opportunity  to  reach  his  full  po- 
tential by  establishing  and  expanding  com- 
prehensive child  development  programs." 
This  bill  was  vetoed  by  President  Ntzon. 

In  February  of  1975,  Sen.  Mondale  (D- 
Mlnn.)  introduced  a  very  similar  bill,  S.  626, 
The  Child  and  Family  Services  Act  of  1975. 
Rep.  Brademas  (D-Ind.)  Introduced  a  com- 
panion bUl  (HJl.  2966)  In  the  House.  This 
bill  would  establish  programs  of  part-day  and 
full-day  child  care,  prenatal  care,  special 
services  for  minority  group  children,  food 
and  nutrition  programs,  aid  for  handicapped 
children,  and  various  types  of  assistance  to 
families  with  special  needs. 

The  ChUd  and  Family  Services  Act  Is  now 
under  stack  by  groups  and  individuals 
charging  that  it  would  give  government  un- 
due authority  over  family  life.  In  fact,  some 
groups  have  charged  that  the  proposed  legis- 
lation would  make  the  "government  resix>n- 
sible  f or  .  .  .  the  religloiis  interests  of  your 
child."  give  "children  the  right  to  protection 
from  any  excessive  claims  made  on  them  by 
their  parents."  and  make  preschool  education 
"compulsory"  for  all  children  beginning  at 
age  tliree. 

These  charges  are  totally  Inaccurate.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  legislation  that  relates  to 
religious  preferences  or  religious  instruction; 
nothing  that  relates  to  or  alters  the  existing 
legal  relationship  between  parents  and  their 
children;  and  nothing  that  provides  for  com- 
pulsory preschool  education,  or  for  compul- 
sory service  of  any  kind. 

What  it  seeks  to  do.  Instead,  Is  to  strength- 
en and  support  families  In  their  efforts  to 
provide  their  children — on  a  totally  volun- 
tary basis — with  the  basic  health  education 
and  other  services  they  want  for  them  but 
too  often  cannot  afford.  Thus,  It  authorizes 
funding  for  a  variety  of  child  and  family 
services  including  prenatal  health  care,  med- 
ical treatment  to  detect  and  remedy  handi- 
capping conditions,  and  day  care  services  for 
children  of  working  parents. 

Most  importantly,  any  and  all  of  these 
programs  are  totaUy  voluntary,  and  limited 
to  children  whose  parents  request  the  serv- 
ices. Parent  control  is  further  assured  by 
requirements  that  all  programs  would  be 
selected,  established  and  controlled  by  par- 
ents whose  children  participate  In  them. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  bill  reveals  that 
It  will  support  families,  not  weaken  them. 
The  bill  states,  for  example,  that  the  "fam- 
ily is  the  primary  and  most  fundamental 
Influence  on  children"  and  that  "child  and 
family  service  programs  must  build  upon  and 
strengthen  the  role  of  the  family." 

The  need  for  legislation  of  this  kind  Is 
clear.  The  Infant  mortality  rate  In  ibe  United 


States  Is  higher  than  that  of  thirteen  other 
nations.  Each  year  an  estimated  200,000  chil- 
dren are  struck  by  handicaps  which  could 
have  been  prevented  if  their  mothers  bad 
received  early  health  care.  Forty  percent  of 
the  young  children  of  this  country  are  not 
fiUIy  immunized  against  childhood  diseases. 
Slxty-flve  percent  of  all  handicapped  pre- 
school children  are  not  receiving  special 
services.  There  are  only  one  million  spaces 
in  llcenoed  day  care  homes  and  centers  to 
serve  the  six  million  preschool  children 
whose  parents  are  working. 

Debate  over  legislative  proposals  such  as 
this  Child  and  Family  Services  Act  should 
be  based  on  the  facts,  and  decided  on  the 
merits.  To  do  otherwise — to  misrepresent  the 
purpose  and  provisions  of  the  legislation  un- 
der discussion — is  a  disservice  to  all  Ameri- 
cans concerned  about  families  and  children. 

American  Jewish  Committee,  Bis.  Anne 
Wolfe,  Director,  Social  Welfare. 

Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ), 
Disciples  Peace  FeUowship. 

Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ), 
Department  of  Church  in  Society.  Division 
of  Homeland  Ministries. 

Church  of  the  Brethren,  Washington  Office. 

Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 

National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities. 

National  Council  of  Churches. 

Lutheran  Children's  and  Family  Services. 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

National  Council  of  Jevtrish  Women,  Mrs. 
Esther  R.  Landa,  National  President. 

Network. 

Synagogue  Council  of  America. 

United  Church  of  Christ,  Center  for  Social 
Action. 

United  Methodist  Church,  Women's  Divi- 
sion, Board  of  Global  Ministries. 

United  Presbyterian  Church,  V.SJi.,  Wash- 
ington Office. 


Memorandum  :  Attacks  on  Child  and  Family 
Services  Bill 

1.  Unsigned  Flyers  entitled:  "Raising  Chil- 
dren— Government's  or  Parents  Right?" 

ATTACK 

"There  is  before  Congress  legislation  known 
as  the  Child  and  Family  Services  Act  of  1975 
(Senate:  S.  626  and  House:  HJi.  2966).  If 
passed  it  would  take  the  responsibility  of  the 
parents  to  raise  their  children  and  give  it  to 
the  Government." 

FACT 

This  bill  would  in  no  way  take  the  respon- 
sibility for  child  rearing  away  from  parents. 
All  programs  authorized  in  the  bill  (S.  626 
and  H.R.  2966,  Section  2(a)  (2) )  "must  build 
upon  and  strengthen  the  role  of  the  family 
and  must  be  provided  on  a  voluntary  basis 
only  to  children  whose  parents  or  guardians 
request  such  services."  In  addition,  any  prac- 
tice which  would  "infringe  or  usurp  the 
moral  and  legal  responsibilities  of  parents  or 
guardians"  is  speciflcally  prohibited  (Section 
504(a)). 

ATTACK 

"Child  Advocacy  Clause.  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  we  read:  Tf,  in  the  Judgment 
of  those  who  are  In  charge  of  such  a  program 
(the  State  by  way  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare),  parents  are  not 
doing  a  good  Job,  the  advocate  (a  "specialist" 
appointed  by  the  government)  would  enter 
the  home  and  direct  the  education,  even 
within  the  home.  And,  if  the  parent  would 
object,  the  authority  in  the  home  would, 
DeFacto,  be  transferred  to  these  advocated 
(sic) .' " 

FACT 

While  this  material  may  have  appeared  In 
the  Congressional  Record  (althou^  an  ex- 
hauslve  Record  search  has  failed  to  discover 
it),  it  is  categorically  false  to  contend  that: 
(a)  such  language  appears  In  S.  626  or  Hit. 


2966;  (b)  such  beliefs  are  held  or  advocated 
by  any  of  the  sponsors  of  S.  626  or  B.S..  2966; 
or  (c)  that  any  "child  Advocacy  clause"  of 
any  kind  appears  In  the  bill  (See  "l^>ecial 
Note  on  the  Congressional  Record"  below). 

ATTACK 

"Charter  of  Children's  Rights  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  (rf  Civil  Liberties  is  becoming 
a  part  of  this  Child  Development  Act." 

The  flyers  go  on  to  list  the  following  items 
in  this  charter,  alleging  that  they  can  "be 
foxmd  on  page  44138  of  the  Congressional 
Record" : 

"(1)  All  ChUdren  have  the  right  of  pro- 
tection from,  and  compensation  for  the  con- 
sequences of  any  Inadeqviacles  in  their  homes 
and  backgrounds.  (Note:  In  other  words, 
never  punish  your  child  because  he  may 
come  back  to  you  with  a  civil  suit.) " 

"(2)  Children  have  the  right  to  protection 
from  any  excessive  claims  made  on  them  by 
their  parents  or  authority.  The  question  was 
asked,  by  way  of  example,  what  do  you  mean 
by  the  fact  'Excessive  claim',  and  the  ex- 
ample was  given,  'If  the  mother  or  father 
asked  the  child  to  take  the  garbage  out  and 
the  child  doesn't  want  to,  the  parents  have 
no  right  to  insist  on  It.'  " 

"(3)  Children  have  the  right  to  freedom 
from  religious  or  political  Indoctrination. 
That  means  that  you  have  no  right  to  in- 
sist on  taking  them  to  church,  if  they  do 
not  wish  to  go.  That  also  means  they  have 
the  freedom  to  insist  that  they  be  taught 
nothing,  or  any  ideas,  about  God." 

"(4)  Children  shall  have  the  freedom  to 
make  complaints  about  teachers,  parents  and 
others  without  fear  of  reprisals.  This  speaks 
for  Itself." 

FACT 

No  such  language  or  "charter"  has  ever 
been  proposed,  included  or  even  considered 
for  the  Child  and  Family  Services  Act  or  any 
related  piece  of  legislation.  This  "charter" 
Initially  surfaced  during  Senate  debate  on 
E>ecember  2,  1971  on  the  Conference  Report 
on  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
which  included  child  care  provisions.  Sena- 
tcHT  Carl  T.  Curtis  (R-Nebraska) ,  an  opponent 
of  this  measure,  said,  "In  England,  child  de- 
velopment advocates  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
draft  a  charter  of  cdLlldren's  rights."  Curtis 
continued  by  reading  from  something  he 
called  the  Charter  of  Children's  Rights"  <rf 
"the  British  Advisory  Center  of  Education 
and  the  National  CouncU  for  Civil  Liberties." 
Thus,  these  so-called  "rights",  never  in> 
eluded  in  this  legislation,  and  were  never 
advocated  by  sponsors  of  this  legislation.  In 
fact,  the  "Council"  cited  is  not  even  an 
American  organization.  (See  "Special  Note  on 
the  Congressional  Record"  below) . 

S.  626  and  HJl.  2966  speciflcally  state  in 
Section  504(a)  that  "Nothing  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  or  implied  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  Infringe  upon  or  usiup  the  moral 
and  legal  rights  and  responsibilities  of  par- 
ents or  guardians  with  respect  to  the  moral, 
mental,  emotional,  physical,  or  other  devel- 
opment of  their  children.  Nor  shall  any  sec- 
tion of  this  Act  be  construed  or  applied  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  permit  any  invasion  of 
privacy  otherwise  protected  by  law,  or  to 
abridge  any  legal  remedies  for  any  such  in- 
vasion which  are  otherwise  provided  by  law." 

ATTACK 

"Can  the  Government  Take  Away  Your 
Children?  Comprehensive  child  development, 
the  SOVIET-style  system  of  communal  child 
rearing  which  almost  became  law  In  this 
country  in  1971  Is  once  again  being  pushed 
through  Congress.  The  current  bills  HJl. 
2966  (House  of  Representatives)  S.  626  (Sen- 
ate), are  virtually  identical  to  the  original 
act  passed  in  1971,  but  fortunately  vetoed  by 
the  then  president,  Nixon.  Now  It  is  known 
as  the  Child  and  Family  Services  Act  of  1975 
and  any  changes  are  merely  cosmetic." 

"In  vetoing  the  original  bill  wiilch  would 
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have  removed  children  from  their  parent's 
Instruction  shortly  after  birth,  Mr.  Nixon 
said  that  It  would  weaken  the  American 
family  by  committing  "vast  moral  authority 
of  the  national  government  to  the  side  of 
communal  approaches  to  child  rearing  over 
against  the  family  oriented  approach.'  " 

"We  are  in  serious  danger  of  'Sovletlzlng' 
the  education  of  our  children  If  we  let  the 
Child  and  Family  Services  Act  of  1976  pass. 
Those  who  support  this  Act  In  the  Congress 
are  convinced  that  It  will  'Sail  through  the 
House.' " 

TACT 

This  charge  Is  of  course,  absurd  and  Irre- 
sponsible. The  sponsors  of  the  bill  have 
carefully  drafted  It  to  protect  the  rights  of 
parents  and  their  children: 

First,  participation  In  the  program  Is  com- 
pletely voluntary.  Children  cannot  partic- 
ipate without  the  specific  request  of  a  parent 
or  legal  guardian.  (Section  2(a)  (2)  and  Sec- 
tion 106(b) (1) ) 

Second,  the  bill  prohibits  any  practice 
which  would  "infringe  upon  or  usurp  the 
moral  and  legal  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
parents  or  guardians."  (Section  504(a)  ) 

Third,  a  child  cannot  be  tested  unless  the 
parent  or  guardian  is  informed  and  given  the 
opportunity  to  exempt  the  child  from  teit- 
ing.  (Section  504(a) ) 

Fourth,  unlike  the  public  school  program, 
the  child  and  family  services  programs  are 
totally  voluntary. 

ATTACK 

"According  to  the  Congressional  Record, 
the  intent  of  the  bill  Is  for  the  government  to 
be  responsible  ...  for  the  nutritional  In- 
terests of  your  child,  for  all  psychological  In- 
terests of  your  child." 

FACT 

This  statement  Is  totally  Inaccurate  and 
Irrelevant  to  the  legislation. 

The  Intent  of  the  bill  Is  (Section  2(b)) 
"to  provide  a  variety  of  quality  child  and 
family  services  In  order  to  assist  parents 
who  request  such  services,  with  priority  to 
those  preschool  children  and  families  with 
the  greatest  need.  In  a  manner  designed  to 
strengthen  family  life  and  to  Insure  deci- 
sion-making at  the  community  level,  with 
direct  participation  of  the  parents  of  the 
children  served  and  other  individuals  and 
organizations  In  the  community  interested 
in  child  and  family  service  (making  the  best 
possible  use  of  public  and  private  resources), 
through  a  partnership  of  parents,  State  and 
local  government,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, building  upon  the  experience  and 
success  of  Headstart  and  other  existing  pro- 
grams." (See  "Special  Note  on  the  Congres- 
sional Record"  below). 

In  fact,  the  bill  speclflcally  prohibits  any 
medical  or  psychological  examination  or 
treatment  unless  a  child's  parent  or  guard- 
ian provides  written  permission.  (Section 
504(c) ). 

ATTACK 

"The  following  excerpts  are  taken  from  the 
Congressional  Record:  'What  Is  at  Issue  is 
whether  the  parent  shall  continue  to  have 
the  right  to  form  the  character  of  the  chil- 
dren or  whether  the  state,  with  all  Its  power 
and  magnitude,  shall  be  given  the  decisive 
tools  and  technique  for  forming  the  young 
lives  of  the  children  of  this  country.'  ' 

"  'As  a  matter  of  the  child's  right,  the  gov- 
ernment shall  exert  control  over  the  family 
because  we  have  recognized  that  the  child  is 
not  the  care  of  the  parents,  but  the  care  of 
the  state  (sic).  We  recognize  further  that 
not  parental,  but  communal  forms  of  up- 
bringing have  an  unquestionable  superiority 
over  all  other  forms.  Furthermore,  there  is 
serious  question  that  maybe  we  cannot  trust 
the  family  to  prepare  young  children  in  this 
country  for  this  new  kind  of  world  which  Is 
emerging.'  " 

"This  all  smells  of  Communism.  ThU  la 
what  In  fact  has  been  and  Is  being  done  In 


Soviet  Russia.  This  Is  what  can  become  the 
law  of  our  land,  if  the  ChUd  and  Family 
Service  Act  of  1975  Is  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress. We  elected  this  Congress,  but  do  we 
know  what  they  are  attempting  to  do  to  our 
freedoms  and  our  rights?" 

FACT 

These  citations,  If  they  did  In  fact  appear 
In  the  Congressional  Record,  are  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  the  purpose  and  Intent  of 
the  bUl. 

First,  the  programs  are  completely  volun- 
tary. (Section  2(a)  (2)  and  Section  106(b) 
(D) 

Second,  the  precisely  stated  purpose  of  the 
legislation  Is  to  "strengthen  family  life,"  not 
weaken  it.  (Section  2(b)) 

Third,  the  program  is  to  be  operated  lo- 
cally, not  by  the  national  government.  (Sec- 
tion 104) 

Fourth,  the  bill  contains  specific  prohibi- 
tions against  any  practice  Infringing  on  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  parents.  Sec- 
tion 504(a)) 

(See  "Special  Note  on  the  Congressional 
Record"  below). 

SPECIAL    None   ON    THE   CONCBESSIONAL    RECORD 

Throughout  this  leaflet,  the  "Congres- 
sional Record"  Is  cited.  The  Congressional 
Record  has  the  ring  of  an  official  pronounce- 
ment to  it.  But,  anyone  who  has  ever  even 
glanced  at  the  Record  knows  that  It  contains 
not  only  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senate  but  also  speeches  and 
material  simply  "Inserted"  into  the  Record. 
Any  Member  of  Congress  has  the  right  to 
Insert  material  in  the  Record,  and  therefore, 
the  assertion  that  a  statement  Is  "according 
to  the  Congressional  Record"  is  meaningless 
since  the  Record  Itself  makes  no  statement 
of  policy.  Policy  statements  are  made  by  the 
Members  of  Congress  quoted  in  the  Record. 

This  flyer  provides  a  good  example  of  the 
abuse  of  the  citation  of  the  Congressional 
Record.  Senator  Curtis  of  Nebraska  included 
as  part  of  his  remarks  on  a  bill  considered 
by  Congress  in  1971  some  material  which  he 
attributed  to  an  organization  In  a  foreign 
country.  By  misleading  citation,  the  flyer 
Implies  that  this  material  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  this  year  and  that  it 
represents  the  contents  of  the  bill.  The  bill's 
sponsors  had  never  before  seen  this  ma- 
terial. 


[Articles  from  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle, 

Nov.  7,  and  9,  1975) 

Official  Mails  Misleading  Letter  to  Area 

School  Heads 

(By  Richard  Fly) 

An  unsigned  and  apparently  Inaccurate 
letter  encouraging  opposition  to  family  serv- 
ice legislation  pending  in  Congress  has  been 
distributed  to  area  school  superintendents 
by  the  director  of  the  Houston  area  regional 
office  of  the  Texas  Education  Agency. 

Tlie  letter,  which  apparently  originated  In 
Kansas,  was  mailed  to  superintendents  Oct. 
27  by  T.  S.  Hancock,  director  of  the  Region 
IV  Education  Service  Center  in  Houston. 

Hancock  attached  a  note  to  the  letter  stat- 
ing. "I  urge  that  you  take  the  time  to  read 
the  attached  Information.  I  believe  it  has 
frightening  Implications  to  our  American 
way  of  life." 

Hancock  said  Thursday  he  did  not  read  the 
legislation  or  check  the  letter's  accuracy  be- 
fore sending  It  to  the  school  administrators. 

At  least  one  of  the  superintendents.  Dr.  C. 
Lee  Meyer  of  the  Pasadena  school  district, 
passed  the  letter  on  to  his  district's  person- 
nel. 

Meyer  said  he  also  did  not  check  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  letter  before  passing  It  along. 

The  letter's  statements  purportedly  refer  to 
the  ChUd  and  Family  Service  Act  of  1976, 
introduced  in  the  House  and  Senate  Feb.  7. 

Phil  Moseley,  press  aide  to  U.S.  Rep.  BUI 
Archer,  R-Houston,  said  that  after  receiving 


numerous  Inquiries  about  the  anonymoua 
letter,  he  researched  the  statements  con- 
tained in  It. 

Three-fourths  of  those  statements  wen 
excerpted  from  congressional  debate  on  a  bill 
of  the  same  title  In  1971,  Moseley  said. 

However,  Moseley  said,  most  of  the  state- 
ments are  taken  out  of  context  and  presented 
In  such  a  way  as  to  distort  their  meaning. 

The  letter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  TEA'S  regional  office  by  a  Galveston 
County  school  official  who  heard  about  it  on 
a  broadcast  by  KTRH  radio  personality  Dewey 
Compton. 

Compton  said  Thursday  he  originally 
broadcast  information  about  the  letter  and 
legislation  Oct.  14.  Since  then,  he  said  Mose- 
ley "dug  into  the  letter's  content  and  found 
much  of  it  to  be  fraudulent." 

He  said  that  Thursday  morning  he  re- 
tracted his  radio  statements  on  the  letter, 
which  he  said  came  from  Kansas. 

"It's  a  mess,"  Compton  said.  "It  looks  like 
a  lot  of  us  are  victims  of  a  fraud  or  a  con- 
spiracy." 

He  said  it  was  regrettable  that  he  did  not 
check  the  letter  and  verify  It  before  reading 
It  on  the  air. 

TEA'S  Hancock  said  he  talked  with  Mose- 
ley, who  would  provide  him  with  informa- 
tion on  the  letter's  contents  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  family  service  act.  Hancock 
said  he  would  pass  that  Information  to  the 
superintendents. 

He  said  the  statements  In  the  letter  con- 
slderably  alarmed  him,  and  on  that  basis  he 
Informed  school  district  administrators  (A 
the  legislation. 

He  said  that  since  he  talked  with  Moseley 
about  the  letter's  questionable  contents,  "I'm 
not  as  concerned  now  (about  the  bUl)  as  I 
was." 

But  Hancock  said,  "I'm  still  concerned  that 
something  like  this  might  come  out  of  Con- 
gress. Guidelines  for  the  enforcement  of  such 
bills  sometimes  are  rather  drastic." 

Meyer,  of  Pasadena,  said,  "All  I  did  was 
pass  along  the  information  I  received  frwn 
the  regional  service  center." 

He  said  he  would  read  the  bUl,  which  he 
received  Thursday  afternoon,  and  that  If 
any  corrections  need  to  be  made  concerning 
the  letter,  he  will  inform  the  district  per- 
sonnel. 

Moseley  pointed  to  several  Inaccuracies  or 
distortions  In  the  letter. 

One  part  of  the  letter  mentioned  a  "Char- 
ter of  Children's  Rights"  proposed  Items  In 
this  charter  were: 

"All  children  have  the  right  of  protection 
from  and  compensation  for  the  consequences 
of  any  Inadequacies  In  their  homes  and 
backgrounds." 

"Children  have  the  right  to  protection, 
from  any  excessive  claims  made  on  them  by 
their  parents  or  authority." 

"Children  shall  have  the  freedom  to  make 
complaints  about  teachers,  parents  and  oth- 
ers without  fear  of  reprisals." 

The  charter  was  referred  to  by  Sen.  Carl 
T.  Curtis,  R-Neb.,  during  debate  on  Dec.  2, 
1971.  as  an  example  of  how  far  the  legis- 
lation could  go  In  Its  Interpretation.  The 
charter,  Curtis  said,  was  recommended  In 
England  by  an  education  advisory  commis- 
sion and  was  the  product  of  the  English 
National  Council  of  Civil  Liberties. 

The  letter  did  not  mention  that  the 
charter  originated  in  England  and  was  not 
planned  for  inclusion  In  Congress's  legisla- 
tion. 

In  addition,  Moseley  said,  three  paragraphs 
at  the  end  of  the  letter,  purportedly  from 
the  Congressional  Record,  actually  are  a 
compilation  of  statements  from  debate  on 
the  legislation,  an  unrelated  article  on  edu- 
cation and  child  raising  In  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  material  apparently  added  by  the 
letter's  unknown  author. 

One  sentence  from  this  portion  of  the 
letter  said: 
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"As  a  matter  of  the  child's  right,  the  gov- 
ernment shall  exert  control  over  the  family 
because  we  have  recognized  that  the  child 
Is  not  the  care  of  the  parents  by  the  care  of 
the  state." 

One  sentence  from  this  portion  of  the 
letter  said: 

"As  a  matter  of  the  child's  right,  the 
government  shall  exert  control  over  the 
family  because  we  have  recognized  that  the 
child  is  not  the  care  of  the  parents  but  the 
care  of  the  state." 

That  sentence  Is  from  the  article  on  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Moseley  said  Archer's  office  Is  getting  a 
large  amount  of  mall  from  school  superin- 
tendents, principals,  teachers  amd  parents  In 
the  Houston  area. 

"Some  are  saying,  "This  can't  be  true. 
You've  guL  to  stop  the  legislation.'  Others  are 
saying.  'It  Isn't  true,  Is  it?' "  Moseley  said. 

The  Child  and  Family  Services  Act  now 
pending  In  Congress  states,  in  part.  "The 
family  is  the  primary  and  the  most  funda- 
mental influence  on  children,  child  and  fam- 
ily service  programs  must  build  upon  and 
strengthen  the  role  of  the  family  and  must 
be  provided  on  a  voluntary  basis  only  to 
children  whose  parents  or  legal  guardians 
request  such  services." 

Hearings  on  the  legislation  ended  In  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Education  July  16. 
A  full  committee  vote  has  not  been  taken. 
It  appeared  that  action  on  the  bill  would 
not  be  taken  this  year. 

How  "Riohts"  Letter  Came  to  Hoxtsion 
(By  Richard  Fly) 

An  anonymous  letter  warned  that  a  bill 
pending  in  Congress  would  destroy  the 
American  family. 

The  letter  made  Its  way  from  a  revival 
meeting  In  Missouri  to  a  compost  and  feed 
company  In  Kansas  and  from  there  to  a 
Beeville  merchant  and  thence  to  a  Houston 
radio  station.  It  ended  up  In  offices  of  more 
than  60  school  superintendents  In  the 
Houston  area. 

In  the  fashion  of  a  chain  letter,  the  tm- 
slgned  epistle  was  copied,  passed  along  and 
copied  again  as  people  reacted  with  alarm 
to  the  claims  In  the  letter  that  the  Child 
and  Family  Service  Act  of  1975  would  de- 
stroy family  structure  and  make  children 
wards  of  the  state. 

The  actual  legislation  bears  little  resem- 
blance to  the  bill  described  In  the  letter. 
But  few  of  the  letter's  recipients  questioned 
whether  It  was  true  before  passing  the  letter 
along. 

The  letter  arrlTed  In  Houston  about  fdi^ 
weeks  ago.  It  was  first  publicized  by  ECTRH 
radio  personality  Dewey  Compton.  who  read 
the  letter  on  his  program  and  asked  listeners 
to  write  their  congressmen  opposing  the  bill. 

Compton  said  his  office  distributed  about 
200  copies  of  the  letter  at  the  request  of 
listeners. 

One  of  those  listeners  was  a  Galveston 
County  school  administrator,  who  passed  the 
letter  along  to  the  Region  IV  Education 
Service  Center,  an  office  of  the  Texas  Educa- 
tion Agency.  In  Houston. 

The  center's  director,  T.  S.  Hancock,  was 
alarmed  by  the  letter,  he  said,  and  sent  it 
to  the  more  than  60  school  district  superin- 
tendents in  the  region. 

In  a  note  attached  to  the  letter,  he  said: 
"I  urge  that  you  take  the  time  to  read  the 
attached  information.  I  believe  It  has  fright- 
ening implications  to  our  American  way  of 
life." 

At  least  one  superintendent.  Dr.  C.  Lee 
Meyer  of  the  Pasadena  school  district  then 
passed  the  letter  along  to  the  district's 
personnel. 

The  majority  of  the  statraaents  In  the 
letter  are  excerpted  from  the  Congressional 
Kecord,  a  dally  chronicle  of  proceedings  In 
Congress. 


However.  Phil  Moeeley.  a  press  aide  to  U.S. 
Rep.  Bill  Archer  of  Houston,  researched  the 
contents  of  the  letter.  He  said  most  of  the 
statements  are  taken  out  of  context  and  tied 
together  In  such  a  way  as  to  distort  their 
meaning. 

The  statements  are  taken  from  the  record 
of  debate  on  Dec.  2.  1971.  At  that  time.  Con- 
gress was  debating  a  similar,  but  stronger, 
bill  than  the  one  now  before  them. 

Moseley  pointed  to  several  inaccuracies  and 
distortions  in  the  letter. 

One  part  of  the  letter  mentioned  a  "Char- 
ter of  Children's  Rights."  Proposed  Items 
in  this  charter  were : 

"All  children  have  the  right  of  protection 
frtHn  and  compensation  for  the  consequence 
of  any  Inadequacies  in  their  homes  and  back- 
grounds." 

"Children  have  the  right  to  protection  from 
any  excessive  claims  made  on  them  by  their 
parents  or  authority." 

"Children  shall  have  the  freedom  to  make 
complaints  about  teachers,  parents  and 
others  without  fear  of  reprisals." 

The  charter  was  referred  to  by  Sen.  Carl 
T.  Curtis.  R-Neb..  during  debate  on  Dec.  2. 
1971.  as  an  example  of  how  far  the  legisla- 
tion could  go  in  its  interpretation.  The  char- 
ter, Curtis  said,  was  recommended  in  Eng- 
land by  an  education  advisory  commission 
and  was  the  product  of  the  English  National 
Council  of  Civil  Liberties. 

The  letter  did  not  mention  that  the  "char- 
ter" originated  In  EUigland  among  <a  group 
of  Socialists,  was  not  part  of  English  law 
and  was  not  planned  for  Inclusion  In  Con- 
gress' legislation. 

In  addition.  Moseley  said,  three  paragraphs 
at  the  end  of  the  letter,  purportedly  from 
the  Congressional  Record,  actually  are  a  com- 
pilation of  statements  from  debate  on  the 
legislation,  an  unrelated  article  on  educa- 
tion and  child  raising  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  material  apparently  added  by  the 
letter's  unluiown  author. 

One  sentence  from  this  portion  of  the  letter 
said: 

"As  a  matter  of  the  child's  right,  the  gov- 
ernment shall  exert  control  over  the  family 
because  we  have  recognized  that  the  child 
Is  not  the  care  of  the  parents  but  the  care 
of  the  state." 

That  sentence  is  from  the  article  on  the 
Soviet  Union. 

How  the  letter  made  its  way  from  Kansas 
to  Houston  is  a  saga  of  happenstances. 

Hancock,  of  the  Region  IV  center,  received 
a  copy  of  the  letter  from  an  assistant,  Tom 
Pate.  Pate  received  the  letter  from  Dr.  Henry 
Willis,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Santa 
Fe  school  district  in  Galveston 'County,  who 
received  a  copy  from  Compton. 

Compton  received  his  copy  from  Jack  Meg- 
ason.  a  Beeville  resident  whose  agricultural 
products  business  is  a  six>nsor  of  Compton's 
radio  program.  Megason  received  the  letter 
from  George  Seacat,  a  compost  retailer  In 
Ashland.  Kan.,  who  received  it  from  a  friend. 

Seacat's  friend  picked  up  the  letter  in  the 
Dodge  City  Office  Supply  Co.,  Dodge  City, 
Kan. 

The  letters  arrived  in  the  store  from  an 
unluiown  source,  the  company's  manager 
said. 

Here  there  Is  a  gap  which  picks  back  up 
at  Radio  Station  in  KMAN  in  Manhattan, 
Kan. 

The  press  director  of  the  Kansas  Farm 
Bureau,  a  conservative  lobby  group,  based 
one  of  his  KMAN  radio  programs  on  the  fam- 
ily service  legislation.  He  interviewed  a 
farmer.  Richard  Bayshor.  who  had  heard  a 
broadcast  on  Radio  Station  KFRM  in  Wi- 
chita, Kan.,  opposing  the  bill  and  referring 
to  statements  made  In  the  letter. 

KFRM  did  Its  broadcast  on  the  basis  of  a 
note  to  the  editor  clipped  from  the  Sallna, 
Kan.,  Journal. 

The  note,  written  by  David  and  Karen 
Smith,  was  based  on  the  letter. 


Smith  received  the  letter  from  Richard 
Burson,  retired  director  of  the  Kansas  Bible 
Camp  near  Hutchinson. 

Burson  was  the  source  of  the  letter  which 
reached  Houston  and  many  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

"I  only  put  out  a  thousand  of  them," 
Burson  said,  "and  I'm  surprised  how  far 
they've  scattered." 

He  said  he  compiled  his  one-page  letter 
from  a  three-page  pamphlet  he  received 
from  his  brother-in-law's  sister.  She  received 
the  pamphlet  at  a  revival  in  Missouri. 

He  rewrote  the  letter  to  make  It  shorter 
and  tone  down  the  "screaming"  language, 
Burson  said. 

Burson's  letter  appears  to  be  the  one  which 
has  circulated  the  farthest  and  had  the  larg- 
est effect. 

He  said  he  stopped  distributing  the  letter 
about  a  week  after  he  started.  He  did  so,  he 
said,  because  he  found  out  the  letter  was 
misleading. 

"I  think  that  many  people  who  read  this 
and  seem  to  think  that  the  Congressional 
Record  account  that  is  presented  Is  the  bill. 
But  It  Isn't  the  bUl.  It  Is  simply  a  discussion 
of  the  bill  by  people  who  wene  opposed  to  It," 
he  said. 

He  also  said  people  would  be  led  to  believe 
the  statements  In  the  letter  referred  to  the 
1975  bill.  ActuaUy,  he  said.  It  refers  to  the 
1971  legislation. 

Burson  said  he  is  "sort  of  sorry"  he  dis- 
tributed the  letter,  because  he  has  since  re- 
ceived better  Information  about  the  bill  from 
Sen.  Robert  Dole,  R-Kan.,  which  he  plans 
to  distribute. 

But  the  effects  of  the  letter  cannot  so 
easUy  be  dispersed. 

Congressmen  are  receiving  a  large  number 
of  letters  and  phone  calls  about  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Hearings  on  the  bill  in  the  House  subcom- 
mittee on  education  ended  July  16.  No  action 
has  been  taken  on  it,  so  It  appears  doubtful 
that  it  will  get  out  of  committee  before  the 
end  of  the  year. 

But  the  letters   lieep  coming. 

(Prom  the  Houston  Chronicle,  Nov.  9,  1976] 

What  the  Child  and  Family  Plan  Reaixt 

Would  Provide 

(By  Judy  Wiessler) 

Washington. — ^Untll  a  few  weeks  ago,  the 
Child  and  Family  Services  Act  of  1975  was 
Just  another  of  the  hundreds  of  bUls  with 
popular  sounding  titles  and  steep  price  tags 
languishing  in  congressional  subcommittees. 

Then,  with  a  speed  and  intensity  that 
neither  congressional  opponents  nor  pro- 
ponents profess  to  fvUly  understand,  the  bill 
became  the  subject  of  torrents  of  mall  to 
members  of  Congress.  Most  of  it  was  negative 
and  ba^d  on  false  impressions  of  what  the 
legislators  would  do. 

Sponsored  by  Sen.  Walter  F.  Mondale.  D- 
Minn..  and  John  Brademas,  D-Ind.,  the  bill 
is  controversial  in  Its  own  right. 

But  not  because  It  would  take  children 
away  from  their  parents,  put  them  In  com- 
munes, allow  them  to  organize  labor  unions 
or  sue  their  parents  if  they  were  forced  to  go 
to  Sunday  school  or  mow  the  lawn. 

Such  allegations,  circulated  broadly  and 
anonjrmously,  are  seen  by  both  sides  as  a 
threat  to  the  prospect  of  serious  debate  on 
the  real  issue  of  whether  the  federal  govern- 
ment shoiild  Invest  millions  of  dollars  In  a 
broad,  new  social  program. 

Even  opponents  of  the  bUl,  like  Rep.  Bob 
Casey,  D-Houston,  are  uncomfortable  with 
some  of  the  propaganda.  Casey  is  against  the 
bill  because  he  thinks  "it  costs  too  much  and 
the  federal  government  shouldn't  be  setting 
up  day  care  centers  across  the  country,"  an 
aide  said.  But  he  added  that  many  constitu- 
ents are  writing  letters  based  on  information 
that  Is  "InflammattMTy  and  completely  false." 
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Wh*t  the  bill  actuiUly  proposes  Is  expendi- 
ture of  $150  million  next  year,  Increasing  to 
tl  blUlon  In  1978.  tor  a  wide  range  of  pro- 
grams. Including  day  care  and  health  serv- 
ices, for  children  and.  In  some  cases,  their 
parents. 

Priority  would  be  given  to  services  for  chil- 
dren under  6,  to  needy  families,  families  with 
working  mothers  and  minorities. 

Although  the  programs  would  be  mosrtly 
funded  by  the  federal  government,  they 
woiild  be  operated  on  the  local  level  by  gov- 
erning boards  on  which  parents  of  participat- 
ing children  could  make  up  at  least  half  the 
membership. 

Children  would  not  be  allowed  to  partici- 
pate In  any  of  the  program  unless  their  par- 
ents or  legal  guardians  specifically  requesi^ed 
that  they  do  so.  The  bill  prohibits  any  prac- 
tice which  wotild  "Infringe  upon  or  usurp  the 
moral  and  legal  responsibilities  of  parents 
or  guardians." 

Parental  permission  would  be  required  for 
any  research  or  experimentation  or  medical 
or  psychological  examination  Involving  a 
cbUd. 

A  very  similar  Mondale-Brademas  bill  was 
killed  in  1971  when  Congress  failed  to  over- 
ride a  veto  by  then-President  Richard  Nixon, 
who  called  the  earlier  bill  "family  weaken- 
ing." 

However,  sponsors  have  a  list  of  more  than 
80  groups  which  they  say  have  endorsed  the 
measure  as  "family  strengthening."  Those  In- 
clude the  National  Parent-Teachers  Associa- 
tion. National  Educational  Association.  Na- 
tional Association  of  School  Boards.  AFL-CIO, 
American  Association  of  University  Women, 
Olrl  Scouts  of  America.  Boys  Clubs  of  Ameri- 
ca. Salvation  Army  and  National  Leagues  of 
Cities. 

Religious  groups  supporting  the  bill  in- 
clude the  United  Methodist  Church,  Baptist 
groups,  Church  of  God.  United  Church  of 
Christ,  Episcopal  Chiirch.  American  Lutheran 
Church  and  B'nai  B'rith. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  new  Office  of 
Child  and  Family  Services  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  to  co- 
ordinate the  local  programs. 

Units  of  local  government,  such  as  cities 
and  counties,  would  ai^ly  to  HEW  to  become 
"sponsors"  of  the  programs  and  would  set 
up  the  local  governing  boards  with  parent 
representatives. 

The  local  boards  would  decide  what  kinds 
of  programs  are  needed  in  their  areas,  choos- 
ing from  a  long  list  of  the  kinds  of  services 
authorized. 

These  Include  day  care,  educational  pro- 
grams before  and  after  school  and  In  the 
summer,  family  counseling,  prenatal  and 
post-partum  medical  care  to  mothers  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay,  special  help  such  as 
bilingual  tutoring  for  minorities  and  mi- 
grants and  activities  geared  to  physically, 
mentally  or  emotionally  handicapped  chil- 
dren. 

The  bill  requires  that  Information  be  dis- 
seminated regularly  to  parents  about  avail- 
able activities,  that  parents  be  consulted  reg- 
ularly on  each  child's  development  and  that 
parents  be  allowed  to  "observe  and  partici- 
pate in  their  children's  activities." 

Provisions  of  the  bill  have  been  sufficiently 
appealing  to  attract  29  coeponsors  in  the 
Senate  and  94  In  the  Ho\ise.  including  Reps. 
Barbara  Jordan,  D-Houston,  and  Henry  B. 
Gonzalez,  D-S«n  Antonio. 

But  there  Is  considerable  skepticism,  shared 
privately  by  some  proponents,  that  the  bill 
will  become  law  unless  it  Is  scaled  down 
dramatically. 

Sponsors  assimie  President  Ford  would  veto 
su^<<di  expensive  measure  and  acknowledge 
ITTcould  be  difficult  to  muster  the  two-thirds 
vote  necessary  for  an  override,  especially  in 
the  Senate. 


(From  the  South  Bend  Tribune,  Nov.  3, 1976] 

Bkademas  Victim  op  Politicai.  "Dditt  Tkick" 

(By  Jack  Colwell) 

Congressman  John  Brademas  has  been  the 
victim  of  a  political  "dirty  trick"  which  ap- 
parently resulted  In  erroneous  statements  in 
a  WSBT  television  and  radio  editorial  about 
a  bill  Brademas  Is  sponsoring. 

The  "dirty  trick"  involves  distribution  of 
an  unsigned  leaflet  attacking  the  proposed 
Child  and  Family  Services  Act  and  contain- 
ing false  statements  about  the  Intent  of  the 
measure  and  "children's  rights"  which  it 
allegedly  would  provide. 

While  the  bill  is  controversial,  it  contains 
none  of  the  "children's  rights"  sections 
quoted  in  the  leaflet  and  also  cited  in  the 
broadcast  editorial  and  in  newspaper  edi- 
torials printed  in  Warsaw  and  Ooshen. 

Brademas  said  Saturday  that  the  leaflets 
were  being  circulated  in  Northern  Indiana 
in  "a  deliberate  effort"  to  spread  "false  in- 
formation" in  tactics  similar  to  those  of 
Watergate  fame. 

"Never  In  my  17  years  as  a  representative 
in  Congress  have  I  seen  a  more  systematic, 
willful  attempt  to  smear  both  me  and  my 
work  in  the  House  of  Representatives," 
Brademas  said. 

Quotations  in  the  leaflet  about  so-called 
"children's  rights"  to  "make  complamts 
about  teachers,  parents  and  others  without 
fear  of  reprisals"  appear  nowhere  in  the  bill. 
Bradamas  said  the  quotations  apparently 
were  taken  from  a  speech  made  in  1971  by 
Sen.  Carl  Curtis  of  Nebraska,  who  said  at 
the  time  he  was  quoting  from  the  "Char- 
ter of  Children's  Rights"  of  the  "British  Ad- 
visory Center  of  Education"  and  the  "Na- 
tional Council  for  Civil  Liberties." 

None  of  the  "righto"  quoted  in  the  leaflet 
and  in  the  editorials  appear  in  the  bill  he  Is 
sponsoring  or  were  even  contemplated  in 
similar  legUlatlon  in  the  past,  Brademas 
said. 

In  several  Instances  In  the  leaflet,  there  are 
references  to  something  allegedly  appearing 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  but  it  does  not 
specify  who  put  the  sUtement  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  or  was  quoted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  or  when  the  statement  was 
made  or  in  what  context. 

Jack  E.  Douglas,  station  manager,  said 
Saturday  that  the  quotations  to  which 
Brademas  has  raised  objections  are  being 
checked  and  that,  "if  there  are  inaccuracies, 
they  will  be  corrected." 

Douglas  said  he  expecto  the  matter  to  be 

a  subject  for  the  WSBT  editorial  next  week. 

The  congressman  said  he  has  asked  WSBT 

to    "correct"    erroneous    impressions    which 

may  have  resulted   from  the  editorial. 

One  of  the  paragraphs  In  the  broadcast 
editorial  to  which  Brademas  objected  con- 
tained the  comment:  "And  in  their  final 
stroke,  the  bill's  authore  suggest  that  'The 
government  shall  exert  control  over  the  fam- 
ily because  we  have  recognized  that  the 
child  Is  not  the  care  of  the  parents,  but  the 
care  of  the  state," 

No  such  language  appears  in  the  bill, 
Brademas  noted. 

In  fact,  a  statement  of  "purpose"  at  the 
start  of  the  measure  says  : 

"Child  and  family  service  programs  must 
buUd  upon  and  strengthen  the  role  of  the 
family  and  must  be  provided  on  a  voluntary 
basis  only  to  children  whose  parents  or  legal 
guardians  request  such  services  .  .  ." 

Brademas  said  allegations  in  the  leaflet 
that  the  measure  would  permit  children  to 
sue  their  parents  if  they  were  punished  or 
to  organize  into  the  equivalent  of  labor 
unions  against  their  parents  are  "not  only 
outrageous  falsehoods — they  are  downright 
sUly." 
He  said  the  ChUd  and  FamUy  Services  pro- 


posal Is  designed  to  provide  day  care  services 
"so  that  working  mothers  and  welfare 
mothers  can  be  sure,  while  they  are  on  the 
Job  or  are  looking  for  work,  of  adequate  care 
for  their  children." 

He  said  the  bill  would  make  available 
health  services  "to  enable  parents  to  get 
expert  help  in  detecting  physical  and  mental 
handicaps  early  in  a  child's  life,"  Brademas 
added: 

"I  think  It  Is  significant  that  the  bUl  my 
colleagues  and  I  are  sponsoring  is  supported 
by  the  AFL-CIO,  the  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers, the  American  Bankers  Association,  the 
United  Auto  Workers,  the  United  Methodist 
Church,  the  Baptist  and  Lutheran  Churches, 
the  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Chari- 
ties and  many  more  similar  organizations." 

The  congressman  acknowledged  there  are 
also  opponents  of  the  bUl  and  that  he  expects 
debate  about  Ito  actual  provisions. 

[From  the  Grand  Rapids  Press,  Not.  11, 1975] 
Chiu>  Bill  Fraud 
Despite  the  risk  of  lending  unearned  cre- 
dence o  one  of  the  most  spacious  and  in- 
flammatotry  leafleto  to  gain  widespread  dis- 
tribution in  the  Grand  Rapids  area,  comment 
must  be  made  on  a  two-page  publication 
entitled  "Raising  Children — Government's  or 
Parent's  Right?" 

The  material  attacks  U.S.  House  Bill  2966, 
commonly  known  as  child  and  family  services 
legislation.  The  proposal  would  expand  a 
number  of  family  services  already  provided  to 
a  ilmlted  number  of  persons.  The  proposal's 
stated  purpose  Is  to  reduce  Infant  mortality 
(the  U.S.  ranks  14th  in  this  regard)  and 
physical  and  mental  impairments  by  author- 
izing prenatal  and  family  health  care  assist- 
ance and  to  extend  day  care  services  beyond 
current  Headstart  programs. 

Similar  legislation  was  vetoed  by  President 
Nixon  in  1971  largely  on  the  basis  of  cost 
At  the  time  The  Press  found  difficulty  recon- 
ciling Mr.  Nixon's  demands  that  able  persons 
on  welfare  must  be  made  to  work  with  his 
rejection  of  a  bill  which  would  have  per- 
mitted day-care  aid  for  a  single  parent  who 
was  forced  to  remain  at  home  with  young 
children. 

The  current  legislation,  slmUar  in  purpose 
to  the  1971  bill,  has  been  altered  to  meet 
previous  criticism.  First-year  planning  and 
operations  would  be  scaled  down  consider- 
ably, funds  would  be  authorized  for  person- 
nel training  and  the  bill,  throughout,  em- 
phasizes and  clarifies  the  voluntary  nature  of 
the  program.  Nothing  in  the  bill  makes  par- 
ticipation mandatory,  and  much  of  the  pro- 
gram would  be  directed  by  the  parents. 

The  extent  to  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  involve  Itself  in  family  services 
is  a  proper  issue  which  can  be  debated  re- 
sponsibly. What  Is  not  responsible,  however, 
is  the  distribution  of  emotional  and  patently 
false  material  which  makes  rational  discus- 
sion all  but  Impossible.  It  Is  the  politics  of 
fright. 

The  local  situation  is  especially  disturbing 
because  the  leaflet  has  been  widely  distrib- 
uted in  schools,  churches  and  working  places 
and  has  triggered  hundreds  of  inquiries  to 
Rep.  Richard  Vander  Veen's  office.  It  Is  also 
distressing  to  find  that  such  obviously  spu- 
rious information  is  taken  seriously. 

There  are  several  elements  in  the  two- 
page  letter  which  should  automatically  raise 
doubts  about  its  veracity.  Nothing  on  the 
material  identifies  its  source;  that  should 
be  sufficient  reason  to  discard  any  "fact" 
sheet.  As  proof  of  its  allegations  against  the 
Child  and  Family  Service  Act,  the  letter 
quotes  from  the  1971  Congressional  Record. 
The  reference  is  not  to  the  bill  itself  but  to 
a  speech  by  Sen.  Carl  Ciirtis  of  Nebraska  who 
equated  the  legislation  to  a  "Charter  of 
cnilldren's  Rights." 
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The  "charter"  had  been  advocated,  unsuc- 
cessfully, by  two  parties  in  Britain  and  bears 
no  relationship  to  the  particulars  in  the 
proposed  U.S.  legislation.  The  Congressional 
Record  is  a  repository  for  any  variety  of  out- 
rageous claptrap  deemed  worthwhile  by  a 
member  of  Congress.  In  this  case  Sen.  Curtis 
used  his  privilege  not  wisely,  not  responsi- 
bly, but  well  enough,  apparently,  to  suit  bis 
purposes. 

Finally,  the  purported  "facts"  contained 
In  the  flyer  are  so  outlandish  and  totally  out 
of  character  for  the  bill's  two  respected  spon- 
sors— Rep.  John  Brademas  of  Indiana  and 
Sen.  Walter  Mondale  of  Minnesota — that 
they  shotUd  be  discounted  out  of  band. 

Those  who  have  gone  on  record  as  sup- 
porting the  Intent  of  the  legislation  Include 
the  Salvation  Army,  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Catholic  Charities,  eight  national 
Baptist  organizations,  the  National  PTA  and 
a  dozen  or  so  organizations  representing 
handicapped  persons. 

Still,  the  concept  of  expanding  federal  aid 
to  poor  families  with  pre -school  children 
must  be  debated  intelligently.  That  cannot 
be  done,  however,  when  certain  opponents 
to  the  bill  deliberately  obfuscate  the  Issue 
with  a  layer  of  lies  and  emotions. 

Rep.  Garry  Brown  of  Schoolcraft  opposes 
the  legislation  but  nevertheless  felt  moved 
to  Inform  his  constituents  that  the  flyers, 
like  those  distributed  in  Grand  Rapids,  con- 
tained "false  and  misleading  information." 
Rep.  Vander  Veen,  who  said  he  will  not  de- 
cide how  to  vote  on  the  bill  until  he  sees  ite 
final  form,  has  called  the  discrediting  mate- 
rial "a  deliberate  attempt  to  mislead  the 
public." 

The  congressman  is  much  too  kind.  The 
flyer  Is  a  gross  form  of  public  deception 
which  threatens  to  make  legitimate  debate 
on  an  Important  issue  impossible.  And  un- 
fortunately, those  well-meaning  persons  who 
have  Innocently  caused  its  dissemination 
have  not  advanced  the  cause  of  good 
government. 

[From  the  South  Bend  Tribune, 

Nov.  11,  19751 

Chuj)  and  Family  Services 

Despite  the  scurrilous  nature  of  certain 
charges  directed  against  the  Child  and  Fam- 
ily Services  Bill,  sponsored  In  the  Senate 
by  Sen.  Walter  Mondale,  D-Mlnn.,  and  In 
the  House  by  Rep.  John  Brademas,  D-South 
Bend,  a  question  of  whether  the  bill  merits 
passage  remains. 

We  have  read  the  bill  itoelf,  in  addition  to 
a  malicious  unsigned  flyer  opposing  it  and 
other  arguments  pro  and  con. 

We  flnd  no  evidence  that  the  bill  would 
lead  to  the  "sovietization"  of  the  education 
of  American  children,  whatever  that  might 
mean.  On  the  contrary,  the  message  ex- 
plicitly makes  provisions  of  the  bill  volun- 
tary and  provides  for  the  participation  of 
parento  in  ite  implementation. 

Ite  authors  clearly  intend  it  as  an  at- 
tempt to  strengthen  the  family  while  pro- 
viding services  not  now  available  to  parente 
and  children  In  the  lower  end  of  the  eco- 
nomic spectrum. 

The  measure  would  provide  for  health  nu- 
tritional, educational  and  other  services  now 
available  to  some  families  but  which  many 
children  who  need  them  do  not  receive. 

Day-care  facilities,  "other  health,  social, 
recreational  and  educational  programs  de- 
signed to  meet  the  special  needs  of  children 
and  famlUes."  sooial  services,  prenatal  and 
other  services  for  expectant  mothers,  pro- 
grams to  help  minority  ethnic  groups,  food 
and  nutritional  services,  help  in  countering 
medical  and  emotional  disabilities — these  are 
the  sort  of  programs  envisioned  by  the  bill. 

In  common  with  much  legislation  intended 
to  attack  social  problems,  the  cost  would  be 
high.  The  bill  calls  for  initial  appropriations 


of  $168  million  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1976  and  $200  million  in  the  next  fiscal 
year  for  "training,  technical  assistance,  plan- 
ning and  such  other  activities"  necessary  to 
prepare   for   ite   implementation. 

It  fiirther  authorizes  $500  million  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1977  and  $1  bU- 
llon  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  subject  to  the 
appropriation  for  funds  to  carry  out  part  A 
of  the  Headstart  Follow  Through  Act.  A  por- 
tion of  the  funding  would  be  on  the  state 
or  local  level. 

Like  most  of  the  Great  Society  programs, 
including  those  which  undeniably  have 
worked  successfully,  the  bill  might  In  fact 
cost  a  great  deal  more  than  the  preliminary 
figures  indicate,  once  it  was  fully  Imple- 
mented. 

How  much  of  a  burden  to  taxpayers  it 
would  become  must  be  considered  by  Con- 
gress. The  fiscal  integrity  of  the  United 
States  is  at  stake,  and  new  programs  must 
be  evaluated  vrith  that  realization. 

The  Child  and  Family  Services  Bill  con- 
tains some  provisions  that  may  be  enacted 
In  some  form,  eventually.  Like  national 
health.  Insurance,  they  may  have  to  await  a 
time  when  our  economy  Is  expanding 
healthily,  inflation  is  in  check  and  our  federal 
deflclt  has  been  brought  under  control. 

Anyone  seeing  a  copy  of  the  flyer  attack- 
ing the  bill  as  "the  Soviet-style  system  of 
communal  child  rearing"  ought  to  treat  it 
as  any  unsigned  hate  propaganda  deserves 
to  be  treated.  That,  however,  does  not  auto- 
matically mean  that  the  measure  should  be 
voted  into  law  at  this  time. 


the  Salvation  Army,  the  National  C<Miference 
of  Catholic  Chanties,  the  national  PTA  and 
eight  national  B^tist  organizations. 

The  revised  legislation  would  expand  a 
number  of  family  services  now  existing  and 
extend  day  care  services  beyond  the  Head- 
start  program,  and  a  goal  would  be  reduced 
Infant  mortaUty.  The  bills  have  been  modi- 
fied substantially  to  reduce  costa.  The  volun- 
tary nature  of  the  program  is  emphasized 
throughout  contrary  to  what  Is  being  said  in 
the  anonymous  leafiete  being  circulated  in 
exposition  to  the  legislation. 

Such  legislation  is  always  subject  to  de- 
bate, but  the  debate  should  be  based  on 
facte  and  not  on  misinformation  circulated 
as  a  scare  tactic.  It  is  difficult  enough  to 
determine  the  truth  and  even  to  understand 
scMne  of  the  legislation  being  proposed  in 
Lansing  and  Washington.  It  is  total  irrespon- 
sibility to  misrepresent  it. 


[From  the  Ann  Arbor  News,  Nov.  16.  1976) 
Family  Services  Bnxs  Being  Misrepresented 
One  of  the  most  time-consvimlng  but 
worth-while  tasks  of  a  daily  newspaper  Is 
seeking  out  the  source  of  some  of  the  irre- 
sponsible literature  fioating  aroimd  and  try- 
ing to  mitigate  it    effecte. 

Recent  letters  to  The  News  Indicate  that 
the  Ann  Arbor  area  is  receiving  some  of  the 
inflammatory  leafiete  that  have  circulated 
in  other  areas  attacking  Bouse  and  Senate 
bills  commonly  known  as  child  and  family 
services  legislation.  In  some  places  the  leaf- 
iete have  carried  the  title  "Raising  Chil- 
dren— Government's   or   Parent's   Right?" 

The  following  paragraph  is  an  example  of 
the  material  in  the  leaflet,  allegedly  taken 
frcoa  House  bill  2966: 

"As  a  matter  of  the  child's  righte,  the  gov- 
emmente  shall  exert  controls  over  the  fam- 
ily because  we  have  recognized  that  the 
child  is  not  the  care  of  their  parente  but 
the  care  of  the  Stete.  We  recognize  further 
that  not  parental,  but  communal  forms  of 
upbringing  have  an  unquestionable  superior- 
ity over  all  other  forms.  Furthermore,  there 
is  a  serious  question  that  maybe  we  cannot 
trust  the  family  to  prepare  young  children 
for  this  new  kind  of  world  which  Is  emerg- 
ing." 

That,  of  course,  does  not  i^ipear  In  the 
legislation.  It  Is  quoted  from  the  1971  Con- 
gressional Record,  which  unfortunately  gives 
an  aura  of  legitimacy  to  some  of  the  greatest 
nonsense  to  come  out  of  Washington.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  can  fill  it  v^th  speeches  de- 
livered to  empty  halls  or  with  views  they 
believe  will  enhance  their  standing  with  con- 
stituente.  The  quotetlon  above  came  not 
from  the  legislation  but  from  a  speech  by 
Senator  Carl  Curtis  of  Nebraska  who  equated 
the  legislation  to  a  "Charter  of  Children's 
Righte."  which  had  been  advocated,  unsuc- 
cessfully, by  two  parties  in  Brltein. 

How  anyone  could  compare  that  "char- 
ter" with  the  child  and  family  services  leg- 
islation Is  a  mystery.  The  legislation,  vetoed 
in  an  earlier  version  by  President  Nixon  be- 
cause of  the  cost,  was  introduced  by  Rep. 
John  Brademas  of  Indiana  and  Sen.  Walter 
Mondale  of  Mlnnesote.  llie  Intent  of  the 
bills  has  been  endorsed  by  such  groups  as 


FEDERAL  ESTATE  TAX 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  27,  1976,  I  introduced  the  Fed- 
eral Estate  and  Alternative  Land  Valu- 
ation Act  of  1976.  Last  year  I  received 
over  4,000  letters  and  petitions  on  this 
subject.  President  Ford  both  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  and  later  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  indicated  his  recognition 
that  legislative  update  in  this  field  is 
necessary  and  desirable. 

The  National  Livestock  Tax  Commit- 
tee, an  organization  whose  membership 
includes  representatives  from  most  Uve- 
stock  raising  and  feeder  organizations 
has  for  years  conducted  an  e£Fective 
lobby  on  this  subject.  Their  most  recent 
issue  of  Livestock  Tax  Fax  endorses  my 
proposal  as  well  as  editorials  on  Jan- 
uary 30, 1976,  from  the  Sioux  Falls  Argus 
Leader,  entitled  "Estate  Tax  Change 
Worth-while,"  the  Rapid  City  Journal 
for  February  3,  1976,  entitled  "Estate 
Tax  Change  Proposal  Justified,"  and  the 
February  3,  1976,  edition  of  the  Huron 
Daily  Plainsman  entitled  "Estate  Tax 
ReUef." 

I  want  to  add  this  support  to  the 
steadily  mounting  clamor  for  changes  in 
estate  tax  law  and  thus  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  four  documents  re- 
ferred to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

PREsmENT  Ford  Recognizes  Federal  Estate 
Problems  of  Stockmen;  NLTC  Board  Sup- 
ports McGovern  Bill  Proposing  Solution 
TO  Problem 

In  recent  major  addresses.  President  Ptord 
recognized  the  severe  Federal  Estete  Tax 
problem  faced  by  estetes  of  farmers  and 
ranchers  in  retelnlng  the  farm  or  ranch  as  a 
viable  economic  unit  after  paying  the  Fed- 
eral Estete  Tax.  Proposed  by  President  Fowl 
as  a  solution  to  this  problem  was  remedial 
legislation  which  would  permit  the  estetes 
of  small  farmers  and  ranchers  to  pay  the 
Federal  Estate  Tax  over  a  25-year  period,  with 
no  interest  during  the  first  5  years  and  4% 
interest  for  the  next  20  years. 

viewing  President  Ford's  recognition  of 
this  problem  as  significant  and  encouraging, 
the  National  Livestock  Tax  Committee 
(NLTC)  Board  of  Directors  at  a  special  meet- 
ing concluded  that  the  legislative  solution 
proposed  by  the  President  would  not  solve 
the  problem.  The  NLTC  Board  voiced  ite  sup- 
port for  the  principles  conteined  in  Senate 
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Bill  2875  which  was  recently  Introduced  In 
the  U.S.  Senate  by  Senator  George  McGovern 
(D.  SD.),  and  which  was  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ators Hart  (D.  CO.),  Abourezk  (D.  SD.), 
Leahy  (D.  VT.).  Moss  (D.  UT.)  and  Staf- 
ford (R.  VT.).  While  being  similar  to  bills 
previously  Introduced  In  the  Congress,  S.  2875 
provides  a  specific  formula  for  valuing  real 
property  for  Federal  Estate  Taxes. 

Under  the  McOovern  Bill,  an  executor  of  a 
stockman's  estate  could  elect  to  have  real 
property  used  In  the  deceased's  farming  or 
ranching  operation  valued  for  Federal  Estate 
Taxes  based  upon  Its  productivity.  This 
would  be  accomplished  by  dividing  the  aver- 
age gross  cash  rental  (less  sUte  and  local 
real  esUte  taxes)  for  comparable  land  for 
the  3  years  Immediately  preceding  death  by 
the  average  Interest  rate  of  all  new  Federal 
Land  Bank  loans  for  this  same  3-year  period. 
To  qualify  for  this  election,  substantially  all 
of  the  real  property  would  have  to  have  been 
devoted  to  farming  or  ranching  for  60  months 
preceding  the  stockman's  death.  If  the  real 
property  were  disposed  of  (other  than  by 
involuntary  transfers)  within  5  years  after 
the  stockman's  death,  then  a  recapture  would 
be  Imposed  which  would  be  the  difference 
between  the  Federal  Estate  Tax  based  upon 
fair  market  value  and  the  value  determined 
by  reference  to  Its  productivity. 

A  similar  valuation  approach  Is  provided 
m  the  McOovern  Bill  for  real  property  de- 
voted to  woodland  (Including  land  used  for 
commercial  production  of  trees  and  land  and 
for  recreational  purposes)  and  to  scenic 
openspace.  Additionally,  the  McGovern  BUI 
would,  for  all  estates.  Increase  the  Federal 
Estate  Tax  exemption  from  $60,000  to  $200.- 
000  and  amend  the  marital  deduction  pro- 
vision to  provide  a  minimum  deduction  of 
$100,000  on  property  passing  to  a  surviving 
spouse. 

You  are  each  urged  immediately  to  write 
or  personally  contact  your  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen and  ask  them  to  support  S.  2875. 
In  this  election  year  and  with  President 
Ford's  recognition  of  the  problem,  now  Is  the 
time  to  act  In  order  for  the  Industry  to 
obtain  needed  remedial  legislation. 

Estate  Tax  Chance  Worth  Whii^ 

Congress  will  have  an  opportunity  this 
year  to  take  some  steps  that  will  help  en- 
sure the  continuation  of  family  ownership 
of  a  small  farm  or  business. 

President  Gerald  Ford  In  his  state  of  the 
union  message  proposed  changes  that  would 
stretch  out  the  estate  tax  payment  period  so 
that  federal  estate  taxes  could  be  paid  out  of 
the  Income  of  the  farm  or  business.  No  pay- 
ment would  be  required  for  five  years  and 
20  years  would  be  allowed  for  full  payment 
of  estate  taxes  at  a  4  per  cent  Interest  rate. 
Present  law  permits  payment  In  10  annual 
installments;  Interest  charged  Is  currently 
9  per  cent,  but  will  go  to  7  per  cent  Feb.  1. 

South  Dakota's  United  States  senators, 
George  McGovern  and  James  Abourezk,  plus 
some  other  senators,  have  Introduced  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  raise  the  federal  estate  tax  exemption 
on  a  decedent's  estate  from  $60,000  to 
$200,000.  The  measure  would  require  agri- 
cultural and  range  land  to  be  appraised  at 
its  productive  value  rather  than  the  present 
requirement  of  "fair  market  value." 

McGovern  said  that  the  present  $60,000 
exemption  has  been  In  effect  since  1942  and 
that  in  many  instances  land  values  have 
increased  greatly.  "Our  aim,"  he  said,  "Is  to 
allow  farm  units  to  pass  from  one  generation 
to  the  next  without  having  them  fraction- 
ated by  confiscatory  estate  taxes.  Indeed.  In 
1974.  the  Department  of  Agriculture  con- 
cluded that  one  fourth  of  all  farm  real  es- 
tate transactions  were  triggered  In  one  way 
or  another  by  the  need  to  pay  death  taxes. 

"Though  the  specific  exemption  is  the  ma- 
jor thrust  of  my  bill.  I  am  equally  con- 


cerned with  the  method  now  employed  in 
valuing  land.  Too  often  the  market  value  of 
the  land  bears  little  resemblance  to  the 
productive  or  real  value  of  the  land.  My  bill 
provides  a  formula  for  land  values  to  be 
established  on  a  standard  of  what  the 
Inherent  value  is  according  to  Its  ability  to 
produce  revenue  rather  than  arbitrary  val- 
ues placed  on  land  In  accordance  with  its 
speculative  development  or  artificial  value 
induced  by  a  number  of  factors  that  are 
essentially  non-agricultural."  McGovern  said. 
Hearings  are  scheduled  later  In  the  year  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  What  Ford 
and  the  senators  seek  would  be  helpful  both 
to  South  Dakota  farm  and  business  families, 
and  many  Americans  throughout  the  land. 
The  appreciation  of  American  farm  and  bus- 
iness values  and  the  Impact  of  inflation  re- 
quire changes  to  fit  the  times.  Hopefully, 
they'll  be  accomplished  by  cooperation  be- 
tween the  94tb  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration. 


Estate  Tax  Change  Pkoposal  Justified 

Recognition  of  and  relief  from  the  effects 
inflation  has  had  on  federal  estate  taxes  is 
addressed  In  legislation  sptonsored  by  both 
South  Dakota  senators  and  several  colleagues. 

Senators  George  McOovern  and  James 
Abourezk  are  among  co-sponsors  of  a  bill 
that  would  Increase  the  estate  tax  exemp- 
tion. Increase  the  marital  deduction  and  pro- 
vide an  alternate  method  of  valuing  certain 
real  property  for  estate  tax  purposes. 

Primary  Justification  for  the  proposal,  and 
one  we  think  Is  sound.  Is  that  Inflation  has 
made  exemption  levels  set  In  1942  no  longer 
realistic. 

When  the  basic  exemption  level  of  $60,000 
was  set  34  years  ago.  It  was  sufficient  to  ex- 
empt the  estates  of  most  average  working 
Americans.  But  the  Increase  In  land  values,  In 
stock  prices  and  In  homes  has  caused  what 
was  a  tax  on  the  estates  of  the  rich  to  be- 
come a  tax  on  the  estates  of  the  middle  class. 

As  a  result,  the  average  farmer  and  rancher, 
the  small  bvislnessman,  professional  man  and 
wage  earner  who  have  not  had  the  foresight. 
Inclination  or  means  to  employ  legal  talent 
to  take  advantage  of  estate  shelters  Is  i>ay- 
Ing  a  disproportionate  share  of  estate  tax 
revenue. 

The  $60,000  exemption  has  become  so  obso- 
lete that  the  estate  tax.  In  the  words  of  Sen. 
Abourezk.  "has  become  a  confiscatory  tax 
that  greatly  Interferes  with  the  orderly  trans- 
fer of  a  farm  or  ranch,  a  home  or  small  busi- 
ness to  a  new  generation." 

The  new  bill  (8.  2875)  raises  the  exemp- 
tion from  $60,000  to  $200,000. 

The  legislation  also  proposes  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  discriminatory  "widow's  tax" 
by  putting  a  floor  of  $100,000  under  the  mari- 
tal deduction  provided  in  the  present  Inter- 
nal Revenue  law.  Such  a  floor  would  recog- 
nize the  contribution  made  by  farm  and 
ranch  wives  to  the  building  of  an  estate 
through  the  work  they  do  alongside  their 
husbands. 

The  third  phase  of  the  legislation  would 
require  that  real  estate  which  for  flve  years 
preceding  death  of  the  owner  has  been  de- 
voted to  farming  (Including  raising  of  live- 
stock), wood  land  or  scenic  open  space  may 
be  valued  on  its  basic  productivity  rather 
than  on  market  value.  This  aspect  of  the 
bill  addresses  the  situation  in  which  land 
prices  are  Inflated  by  the  market  or  by  spec- 
ulators. 

President  Ford  has  proposed  a  change  In 
estate  tax  laws.  His  proposal  would  allow  the 
payment  period  to  be  stretched  out.  No  pay- 
ment would  be  required  for  flve  years  and 
20  years  would  be  allowed  for  full  payment  at 
a  four  per  cent  Interest  rate. 

The  Ford  proposal,  however,  does  not  take 
into  account  what  Inflation  has  done  to  the 
dollar  and  would  still  make  estates  of  up  to 
$60,000  lUble  for  the  tax.  This  is  a  severe  pen- 


alty for  the  small  businessman  or  individual 
who  has  worked  bard  and  been  prudent 
enough  to  accumulate  what.  In  this  day  and 
age,  is  not  a  large  amount  to  pass  on  to  his 
heirs. 

Estate  Tax  Relief 

South  Dakota  Sen.  Oeorge  McOovern, 
joined  by  Sen.  James  Abourezk  and  four 
others,  has  proposed  a  law  that  would  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  increase  the 
exemption  for  the  federal  estate  tax,  in- 
crease the  state  tax  marital  deduction,  and 
provide  an  alternate  method  of  valuing  cer- 
tain resa  property  for  tax  purposes. 

In  1942  Congress  established  that  adjusted 
gross  estates  of  $60,000  or  more  would  be  sub- 
ject to  federal  estate  taxes.  The  total  value 
has  remained  the  same  since  that  date.  Mc- 
Govem's  bill  would  raise  that  value  to  $200,- 
000,  a  flgtire  calculated  to  make  up  for  the 
inflation  (or  decrease  In  value  of  the  dollar) 
since  1942. 

Another  section  of  the  bill  would  place  a 
floor  on  the  marital  deduction  of  $100,000. 
Still  another  section  would  provide  an  alter- 
nate formula  for  valuation  of  farm  real 
estate. 

Combined,  the  three  sections  of  the  bill 
are  designed  to  protect  the  family  farmer,  or 
the  small  businessman  from  the  necessity 
of  having  to  sell  the  property  at  the  death  of 
the  owner  in  order  to  pay  estate  taxes. 

The  bill  is  predicated  upon  the  theory  that 
rich  property  owners  with  the  best  legal 
talent  can,  and  have,  solved  most  of  their 
estate  problems  through  such  devices  as 
trusts,  Inter  vivos  gifts,  or  other  sophisticated 
maneuvers,  while  the  average  farmer,  small 
businessman,  professional  or  wage  earner 
with  a  home  and  prudent  investments  is  now 
bearing  the  brunt  of  inheritance  taxes. 

In  view  of  the  Inflation  rate  since  1943, 
the  $200,000  base  for  taxing  estates  and  the 
$100,000  floor  for  the  marital  deduction  would 
merely  bring  these  flgures  up  to  date,  a  move 
which  could  be  considered  a  helpful  one  in 
preserving  family  ownership  of  farms  and 
small  businesses. 
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FTC  ISSUES  PROPOSED  EYEGLASS 
PRICE  ADVERTISING  RULE  TO  CUT 
COSTS  TO  CONSUMERS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  grati- 
fied to  report  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  recently  announced  a  sig- 
nificant new  proposed  trade  regulation 
that,  If  adopted,  could  result  in  better 
and  less  expensive  eye  care  for  millions 
of  Americans.  By  a  unanimous  vote,  the 
Commission  moved  to  preempt  State  laws 
and  professional  trade  regulations  that 
restrict  price  advertising  of  prescription 
eyeglasses. 

Back  on  September  4.  1975, 1  asked  the 
then-FTC  Chairman,  Lewis  A.  Engman, 
to  issue  Just  such  a  rule.  I  am  gratified 
that,  upon  investigation  and  delibera- 
tion, the  Commission  decided  to  follow 
that  course.  The  American  public — espe- 
cially the  millions  of  citizens  who  can- 
not now  a£Ford  eyeglasses — should  com- 
mend the  FTC  for  its  timely  action, 
which  was  handled  with  dispatch  and 
urgency. 

For  the  next  5  months,  the  Commis- 
sion will  be  reviewing  comments  from  the 
industry  and  the  public  on  the  proposed 
regulation.  During  Uie  summer,  hearings 
will  be  held  In  several  major  cities,  before 
the  agency  issues  a  final  order. 

I  might  add  that  I  remain  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  proposed  rule  should  be 
adopted.  Government  has  no  right  to  im- 


pose restraints  that  artificially  Inflate, 
by  some  2&-40  percent,  the  price  of  an 
important  health  device  such  as  pre- 
scription lenses.  These  State  laws  and 
professional  restraints  simply  Increase 
costs  and  have  little  redeeming  social  or 
health  value. 

I  was  pleasantly  surprised  when  I 
learned  that  on  January  20,  1976,  the 
FTC  announced  additionally  that  it  will 
also  investigate  commercial  restrictions 
in  the  prescription  eyeglass  industry  that 
may  be  increasing  costs.  These  restric- 
tions, which  include  State  laws  preclud- 
ing optometrists  from  practicing  in  dis- 
count houses,  appear  to  be  contrary  to 
the  public  interest. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  thanks  to 
FTC's  Bureau  of  Consumer  Protection. 
In  particular.  I  would  like  to  commend 
Robert  G.  Badal,  the  FTC  attorney  in 
charge  of  the  ophthalmic  advertising  in- 
vestigation. Mr.  Badal,  a  bright,  socially 
committed  lawyer,  has  shared  much  of 
his  knowledge  of  this  problem  with  our 
staff  and  provided  new  insights.  He  is  an 
example  of  the  unsung  movers  and  shak- 
ers in  our  Government,  who  rarely  re- 
ceive the  public  attention — and  the  grat- 
itude— they  merit. 

My  position  on  price  advertising  of 
ophUialmic  goods  was  based  in  part  on 
the  scholarly  studies  of  Prof.  Lee 
Benham  of  Washington  University  in  St. 
Louis.  He  graphically  showed  that  State 
restraints  on  eyeglass  price  advertising 
increased  prices  to  consumers  by  25  to 
40  percent.  Professor  Benham's  research 
was  challenged  by  Mr.  Farrell  Aron,  a 
statistician  employed  by  the  American 
Optometric  Association.  Both  Mr.  Aron's 
critique  and  rebuttal  to  It  by  Professor 
Benham  were  published  in  the  American 
Optometric  Association  News.  The  AOA 
News  also  published  a  comprehensive  in- 
terview with  Professor  Benham  that 
sheds  new  light  on  this  topic. 

AOA's  publication  of  the  Benham  in- 
terview is  typical  of  its  straightforward 
and  objective  handling  of  the  entire 
price  advertising  controversy.  This  or- 
ganization should  be  commended  for 
presenting  both  sides  of  an  issue  so  vital 
■^o  its  membership. 

Also  on  this  subject,  Walter  Johns,  Jr., 
a  reporter  for  the  Cleveland  Press,  has 
written  an  impressive  series  of  finely 
researched  and  well-documented  articles 
on  eyeglass  price  advertising  restraints 
in  Metropolitan  Cleveland.  These  articles 
merit  widespread  attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  the  announcement  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  proposed  trade  r^u- 
lation  rule  and  investigation,  the  Cleve- 
land Press  articles  and  material  from  the 
AOA  News  mentioned  previously. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Advertising  op  Oprthai.iiic  Ooods 
AND  Services 
(Excerpts  from  a  staff  report  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Conuniaslon  and  Proposed  Trade 
Regulation  Rule,  Division  of  Special  Proj- 
ects, Bureau  of  Consumer  Protection, 
January,  1976) 

nTTRODtrcnoN 
Pursiiant  to  the  direction  ot  tlie  Com- 
mission on  September  16,  1976,  the  staff  of 
CXXn ^216 — ^Part  3 


the  Bureau  of  Consumer  Protection  Initi- 
ated an  investigation  into  the  adequacy  of 
information  disclosure,  including  price  in- 
formation, related  to  the  sale  of  prescrip- 
tVon  eyeglasses. 

In  the  course  of  its  investigation,  the  staff 
made  a  comprehensive  survey  of  all  the 
state  occupational  licensing  laws,  rules  and 
regulations,  and  private  assoclational  codes 
of  practice  governing  those  practitioners  who 
dispense  prescription  eyeglasses.  On  the  basis 
of  this  research,  staff  has  concluded  that  the 
net  effect  of  the  various  state  and  private 
restrictions  is  to  proscribe  price  advertising 
by  <^hthalmologlsts  and  optometrists  in  aU 
50  states,  and  by  opticians  in  24  states. 

The  staff  also  solicited  information  and 
views  from  various  interested  parties:  mem- 
bers of  the  Industry,  state  occupational  U- 
censing  boards,  state  and  national  profes- 
sional associations,  and  consumer  groups. 
Copies  of  the  Inquiries  directed  to  each 
group  are  attached  as  Appendix  A. 

The  staff  requested  price  information  from 
the  major  manufacturers,  wholesalers  and 
retailers  of  prescription  eyeglasses.  As  Sec- 
tion in  below  will  show,  this  price  Informa- 
tion appears  to  be  consistent  with  the  theory 
of  price  dispersion,  which  says  that  when 
the  market  lacks  adequate  information,  the 
prices  for  relatively  homogenous  Items  wlU 
be  characterized  by  wide  variations  between 
high  and  low  prices  with  no  clear  tendency 
for  prices  to  cluster  around  an  average  price. 
In  other  words,  at  both  the  manufacturing 
and  wholesaling  levels  where  price  lists  are 
published  and  freely  available  among  mem- 
bers of  the  trade,  prices  among  companies  for 
prescription  eyeglasses  and  eyeglass  com- 
ponents were  relatively  comparable.  Only  at 
the  retaU  level,  where  various  restraints  are 
placed  on  advertising  price  information  to 
the  ultimate  consumers,  do  prices  exhibit 
wide  disparities. 

Providers  and  seUers  of  prescription  ejrc- 
glasses  (particularly  optometrists)  have 
sought  to  Justify  the  Imposition  of  advertis- 
ing restrictions  on  the  basis  of  protecting 
the  public's  health,  safety  and  welfare.  The 
industry  argues  that  price  advertising  of 
prescription  eyeglasses  will  cause  a  deteriora- 
tion in  quality  of  both  the  services  and  goods 
provided,  since  sellers  of  prescription  eye- 
glasses wUl  be  forced  to  cut  corners  in  an 
effort  to   be   price   competitive. 

Staff  has  examined  this  rationale  In  depth 
and  has  concluded,  first,  that  the  evidence 
currently  available  to  staff  does  not  support 
the  claim  that  advertising  leads  to  deteriora- 
tions in  quality;  and  second,  that  even  If 
there  can  be  shown  to  be  an  important  state 
interest  in  protecting  the  public  from  these 
purported  dangers,  advertising  bans  do  not 
constitute  a  means  that  is  vitaUy  related  to 
the  pursuit  of  this  end. 

On  the  basis  of  the  considerable  Informa- 
tion that  staff  has  collected  during  the  course 
of  Its  investigation,  it  has  concluded,  that: 
fl)  existing  state  laws,  rules  and  regula- 
tions, and  assoclational  codes  restrict  the 
amount  of  information  available  to  the  con- 
sumer concerning  the  cost  and  availability 
of  prescription  eyeglasses; 

(2)  information  pertaining  to  the  coet  and 
availability  of  prescription  eyeglasses  is  ma- 
terial information  which  would,  if  available, 
enable  consumers  to  make  purchase  decisions 
in  a  more  rational  manner; 

(3)  the  Inadequacy  of  Information  per- 
taining to  the  cost  and  availability  of  pre- 
scription eyeglasses  prevents  the  operation  of 
desirable  competition  in  the  prescription 
eyeglasses  market,  thus  causing  prices  for 
prescription  eyeglasses  to  be  maintained  at 
artificially  high  levels: 

(4)  as  a  direct  result  of  these  artificially 
high  prices  for  prescription  eyeglasses,  not 
only  do  consumers  spend  substantially  more 
each  year  than  they  would  spend  if  adequate 
Information  existed,  but  also  low-Income 
consumers  and  consiuneis  living  on  fixed  In- 


comes may  be  prevented  from  purchasing  a 
necessary  commodity; 

(5)  unless  consumers  are  provided  with 
copies  of  their  prescriptions  for  corrective 
lenses  so  as  to  enable  them  to  purchase  pre- 
scription eyeglasses  from  the  seUer  or  pro- 
vider of  their  choice,  they  will  be  unable  to 
make  adequate  use  of  the  increased  avaU- 
abUity  of  information  pertaining  to  the  coet 
and  availability  of  prescription  eye-glasses: 
and 

(6)  there  are  no  adeqxiate  Justifications  or 
countervailing  state  interests  to  support  the 
continued  restriction  of  information  per- 
taining to  preecrlption  eyeglasses. 

On  the  basis  of  these  findings,  the  staff 
has  reason  to  believe  that  providers  of  eye 
care  goods  and  services  are  severely  limiting 
the  dissemination  of  material  information 
pertaining  to  the  sale  of  such  goods  and 
services,  and  are  thus  engaged  In  unfair 
methods  of  competition  and  unfair  acts  or 
practices  in  or  affecting  commerce  in  viola- 
tion of  Section  6  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act. 

The  staff  therefore  recommended  that  the 
Commission  pr(q>ose  the  Trade  Regulation 
RiUe  set  forth  at  Section  VI  of  this  Report 
to  eliminate  the  substantial  harm  to  con- 
sumers caused  by  such  limitations  on  Infw- 
mation  material  to  consumers  in  making 
their  purchase  decisions.  The  proposed  Rule 
would  eliminate  restraints  placed  on  the  dis- 
semination of  information,  imposed  by 
states  and  private  associations,  and  would 
allow  providers  of  ophthalmic  goods  and 
services  to  advertise  if  they  so  choose. 

The  following  Report  will  discuss  in  detaU 
the  composition  and  functions  of  the  vari- 
ous members  of  the  industry  and  the  con- 
simiers  affected  at  Section  I;  the  state  laws, 
rules  and  regulations,  and  association  codes 
that  restrict  the  dissemination  of  material 
Information  at  Section  H;  the  economic  the- 
ory of  price  dispersion  and  the  social  and 
economic  effects  of  such  restrictions  at  Sec- 
tion m;  the  public  health,  safety,  and  wel- 
fare rationales  proffered  in  support  of  these 
restrictions  together  with  the  staff's  reasons 
for  finding  them  unpersuaslve  at  Section  IV; 
and  finaUy  the  S  5  unfairness  theory  upon 
which  the  staff  is  proceeding  in  recommend- 
ing the  proposed  Trade  Regulation  Rule  at 
Section  V. 

in.  the  economic  effects  op  state 

PROFESSIONAI.  REGULiATION 

The  various  restrictions  on  advertising 
described  previously  have  been  rationalized 
in  a  number  of  ways.  A  detailed  discussion 
of  the  merits  of  those  Justifications  wUl  oe 
postponed  to  Section  IV  below.  At  this  point, 
it  is  necessary  to  determine  whether  state 
and  assoclational  policies  which  restrict  the 
dissemination  of  Information  have  a  detri- 
mental effect  on  the  market  In  eyeglasses. 
Whether  remedial  action  by  the  Commission 
is  warranted  turns  upon  a  showing  that  this 
impact  is  sufficiently  serious  and  compre- 
hensive to  require  federal  attention. 

As  in  the  area  of  prescription  drugs,  the 
staff  believes  that  there  are  two  reliable 
indices  which  serve  to  suggest  whether  Im- 
portant Information  is  avaUable  to  consum- 
ers in  making  a  purchase  decision:  (l)  price 
dispersion  and  (2)  price  differentials  be- 
tween restrictive  and  nonrestrictive  Jurisdlc- 
tlons.»»«  As  discussed  below,  from  the  data 
presently  available  to  the  staff,  it  £4>pear8 
that  both  factors  are  present  in  the  prescrlp- 
tlon  eyeglass  field  and  that  losses  to  con- 
sumers have  been  and  continue  to  be  sub- 
stantial. 

In  the  discussion  that  follows,  the  staff 
will  briefly  outline  the  economic  theory  of 
price  dispersion :  that  the  absence  of  material 
information,  particularly  price  information, 
causes  prices  for  homogenous  items  to  vary 
widely.  The  validity  of  this  theory  has  been 
borne  out  by  varioiis  studies  and  surveys 
which  have  focused  on  eyeglasses  as  an  ez- 
ampla  of  a  maAet  wherein  the  amount  of 
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Information  made  available  to  consumers 
directly  csorrelates  to  the  prices  consumers 
pay.  Finally,  from  price  information  collected 
and  compiled  by  the  staff  for  frames,  lenses 
and  eyeglass  accessories  at  each  level  In  the 
chali  of  distribution,  the  staff  will  demon- 
strate that  at  both  the  manufacturing  and 
wholesaling  level  prices  remain  comparable 
nationwide,  while  only  at  the  retailing  level 
do  wide  disparities  In  price  appear. 

A.  The  theory  of  price  dispersion 

The  economic  theory  of  price  dispersion 
addresses  Itself  In  part  to  the  impact  of 
Inadequate  price  Information  on  the  market. 
In  brief,  the  theory  la  that  when  the  market 
lacks  adequate  price  Information,  the  prices 
tor  relatively  homogenous  Items  will  be 
characterized  by  wide  variations  between 
high  and  low  prices  with  no  clear  tendency 
for  prices  to  cluster  around  an  average  price. 
Professor  George  Stlgler  has  postulated  that 
price  dispersion  Is  both  a  manifestation  as 
well  as  a  measure  of  Ignorance  In  the  market. 
According  to  Stigler,  while  differences  In 
composition,  quality,  or  service  account  for 
some  of  the  dispersion,  such  differences  can- 
not Justify  pervasive  dispersion  across  a 
whole  price  spectrum.'* 

Moreover,  studies  have  shown  that  readily 


available  price  Information  Is  Instrumental 
In  eliminating  widely  fluctuating  price  dif- 
ferentials."* These  studies  bear  out  Stlgler's 
theory  that  the  availability  of  price  Informa- 
tion lowers  search  costs  for  consumers: 

Price  advertising  has  a  decisive  Influence 
on  the  dispersion  of  prices.  Search  now  be- 
comes extremely  economical,  and  the  ques- 
tion arises  why.  In  the  absence  of  differences 
In  quality  of  products,  the  dispersion  does 
not  viinl«Ui.  And  the  answer  is  simply  that. 
If  prices  are  advertised  by  a  large  portion 
of  the  sellers,  the  price  differences  diminish 
sharply.  That  they  do  not  wholly  vanish  (In 
a  given  market)  Is  due  simply  to  the  fact 
that  no  combination  of  advertising  media 
reaches  all  potential  buyers  within  the  avail- 
able time. 

The  effect  of  advertising  prices,  then.  Is 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  Introduction  of  a 
very  largo  amount  of  search  by  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  potential  buyers.  It  follows  from 
our  discussion  .  .  .  that  the  dispersion  of 
asking  prices  will  be  much  reduced.'" 

When  price  Information  Is  available,  both 
the  mean  and  the  dlsi>erslon  of  prices  paid 
generally  decrease  because  purchasers  are 
better  able  to  ascertain  the  lowest -price  sell- 
er that  meets  their  needs.""  By  increasing 


the  amount  of  price  Information  available, 
not  only  will  search  costs  decrease,  but  sellers 
wUl  be  forced  to  become  more  price  conscloxis 
and  price  competitive. 

A  prime  Illustration  of  the  effect  of  the 
absence  of  price  Information  on  price  disper- 
sion Is  a  surrey  of  eyeglass  prices  in  three 
California  cities — Los  Angeles.  Oakland,  and 
Sacramento — conducted  In  early  1975  by  the 
California  Citizen  Action  Group  (CCAO) .'" 
In  each  city  the  group  asked  opticians  and 
optometrists  for  the  price  of  their  median- 
priced  eyegltwses,  with  prices  for  the  frames 
and  the  lenses  stated  separately.  California 
law  provides: 

No  person,  whether  or  not  licensed  under 
this  division,  shall  advertise  or  cause  or  per- 
mit to  be  advertised,  any  representations  In 
any  form  which  In  many  manner,  whether 
directly  or  Indirectly,  refer  to  the  cost,  price, 
charge,  or  fee  to  be  paid  for  any  commodity 
or  conunoditles  furnished  or  any  service  or 
services  performed  by  any  person  licensed  as 
a  physician  and  surgeon,  optometrist,  phar- 
macist, or  registered  dispensing  optician, 
when  those  commodities  or  services  are  fur- 
nished In  connection  with  the  professional 
practice  or  business  for  which  he  is 
licensed."* 

A  summary  of  the  results  of  CCAO's  sur- 
vey appears  In  Table  B  below: 


TABU  B.— PRICE  OISPERSION-LOS  ANGELES,  SACRAMENTO,  OAKLAND 


Frames 

Lenses 

S'ngle  vision 

Bi- Focal 

Plastic 

Metal 

Glass 

Plastic 

Glass 

Plastic 

Contacb 

Los  Angeles: 

High  pric* 

.  .                                  40  00 

70.00 
15.00 

30.00 
15.00 

33.00 
27.50 

37.50 
18.00 

30.50 
15.00 

40.00 
21.50 

37.50 
18.00 

33.50 
20.00 

NA 
NA 

58.35 

23.00 

45.00 
20.00 

48.00 
24.50 

74.  OB 
17.  SO 

S4.0I 
2S.0B 

NA 

NA 

Low  price 

.                                  12  00 

250 

Sacramento: 

High  price 

Low  price 

— 18.50 

7  00 

lis 

225 

Oakland: 

High  price 

2b  00 

70 

Low  price 

in  00 

250 

14S 

In  terms  of  price  dispersion  the  results 
were  revealing.  The  data  tend  to  demonstrate 
that  radical  disparities  In  price  exist.  The 
prices  of  corrective  lenses  within  each  city 
(ailed  to  follow  any  set  pattern  and  showed 
no  tendency  to  cluster  around  a  competitive 
or  average  price  figure.  After  reviewing  the 
result.  CCAO  concluded : 

■'[Thlsl  study  demonstrates  a  wide  range 
of  prices  charged  for  prescription  eyeglasses. 
Does  the  consumer  know  this?  If  the  con- 
sumer took  the  trouble  to  call  or  visit  a  num- 
ber of  eyeglass  vendors,  and  were  able  to  get 
the  Information,  he  or  she  might  discover 
the  wide  disparity  In  prices.  But  the  consimi- 
er  will  not  And  these  prices  advertised  any- 
where, there  Is  no  source  of  ready  informa- 
tion. The  consimier  must  dig  It  out  for  him/ 
herself. 

"...  This  is  a  huge  obstacle  to  consumers 
being  able  to  purchase  eyeglasses  at  reason- 
able, competitive  prices."^ 

As  reflected  In  these  flndlngs,  the  absence 
of  price  Information  Imposes  serious  search 
costs  upon  eyeglass  purchasers.  These  costs 
aeem  sufficiently  great  to  preclude  widespread 
price  shopping  by  consumers.  This,  In  turn, 
reinforces  the  maintenance  of  higher  than 
competitive  price  structures. 

B.  Price  differentials  l)y  type  of  state 

In  addition  to  ascertaining  whether  price 
dispersions  within  a  particular  city  or  state 
exist,  price  comparisons  across  Jurisdictional 
boundaries  also  serve  as  a  significant  Index 
of  the  Impact  of  advertising  restrictions  on 
prices.  In  this  regard.  Professor  Lee  Benham 
of  Washington  University  has  conducted  two 
studies  to  analyze  the  effect  of  Informational 
restraints  on  the  costs  of  eyeglasses'^ 
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In  his  first  study.  Benham  compared  prices 
In  those  states  which  had  complete  advertis- 
ing restrictions  with  those  In  states  which 
had  no  restrictions.  States  were  classified  as 
allowing  advertising  If  any  group  of  sellers 
was  permitted  to  advertise.  Benham  found 
that  the  mean  price  for  eyeglaaaes  In  states 
with  constraints  on  advertising  was  $33.04 
while  the  mean  price  In  states  were  adver- 
tising by  opticians  was  permitted  was  $26.34. 
a  difference  of  $6.70  or  25  percent.  When  the 
most  restrictive  and  least  restrictive  states 
are  compared,  the  mean  prices  were  $37.48 
and  $17.98  respectively,  a  difference  of  $19  60 
or  100  percent."'  By  use  of  regression  anal- 
ysis, Benham  demonstrated  a  positive  cor- 
relation between  the  differences  In  prices  and 
the  presence  or  absence  of  price  advertising."* 

In  a  second  study,  Benham  and  his 
co-researcher,  Alexandra  Benham,  attempted 
to  Investigate  the  argvunent  that  more 
stringent  professional  control  leads  to 
restraints  on  the  usual  flow  of  Information 
In  commercial  channels,  thereby  decreasing 
competition  and  increasing  prices.  This  study 
was  spurred  by  the  recognition  in  his  Initial 
study  that  advertising  restrictions  were  only 
a  consequence  of  more  pervasive  efforts  by 
optometrists  to  achieve  professionalism."' 
The  study  therefore  sought  to  determine  the 
effects  of  "professionalism"  Itself  on  the  vari- 
ous prices  for  eyeglasses  and  optical  services. 
This  second  study  categorized  states  accord- 
ing to  three  Indices  of  professional  control: 

(a)  the  proportion  of  licensed  optometrists 
who  were  members  of  the  American  Opto- 
metrlc  Association; 

(b)  the  difficulty  for  commercial  firms  to 
enter  the  eyeglass  market  In  a  given  state; 
and 

(c)  the  nxunber  of  individuals  who 
obtained  their  eyeglasses  from  commercial 


sources  other  than  optometrists  or  physi- 
cians."* 

After  taking  Into  account  various  other 
factors  that  Infiuence  both  the  price  and 
frequency  of  consumption  of  eyeglasses,  the 
Benhams  concluded  that  all  the  Indlcies  of 
professional  control  are  strongly  associated 
with  the  prices  paid  for  eyeglasses.  Thus: 

1.  Prices  Increase  at  nearly  one  half  the 
rate  at  which  membership  In  the  American 
Optometrlc  Association  (AOA)  Increases.  As 
the  proportion  of  optometrists  In  the  AOA 
Increases  from  43  percent  to  91  percent,  eye- 
glass prices  Increase  approximately  $12.00. 

2.  Individuals  living  m  states  with  greater 
professional  control  pay  26  percent  to  40  per- 
cent more  for  eyeglasses.  Prices  are  on  the 
average  $8.46  lower  In  states  classified  as 
non-restrictive,  while  prices  In  states  clas- 
sified as  "other"  (neither  restrictive  nor  non- 
restrlctlve)  appear  to  lie  In  between. 

3.  The  mean  price  of  eyeglasses  Increases 
by  $11.71  as  the  proportion  of  eyeglasses 
purchased  from  commercial  firms  decreases 
from  79  percent  to  0  percent. 

4.  The  proportion  of  Individuals  obtaining 
eyeglasses  Is  directly  related  to  the  price  of 
glasses.  As  prices  Increased  In  the  restrictive 
states,  the  percentage  of  people  buying 
glasses  declined  anywhere  from  36%  to  17%. 
In  states  with  a  lower  level  of  AOA  member- 
ship, per  capita  expenditures  were  3%  lower 
while  36%  more  of  the  population  obtained 
eyeglasses.  When  multiple  purchases  of  eye- 
glasses are  taken  Into  account,  there  to  a  7% 
greater  expenditure  per  capita  while  80% 
more  eyeglasses  are  obtained  than  In  states 
with  high  proportion  of  AOA  membership. 

6.  The  mean  price  paid  for  eyeglasses  In- 
creases for  each  category  of  supplier  (phy- 
sician, optometrist  or  commercial  outlet)  as 
the  level  of  professional  control  Increases. 
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Comparisons  of  states  with  low  and  high  AOA 
membership  levels  shows  that  mean  prices 
paid  for  eyeglasses  obtained  from  physicians 
are  20%  higher,  while  increases  for  optome- 
trists are  42%  higher  and  Increases  for  com- 
mercial firms  are  41%  higher  than  In  states 
with  low  levels  of  professional  conlxol."' 

Benham 's  findings  that  price  differentials 
exist  across  Jurisdictional  lines  are  corrobo- 
rated by  other  data  available  to  the  staff.  In 
a  1971  survey,  the  Department  of  Labor  gath- 
ered data  on  the  average  retail  prices  for 
selected  commodities  In  39  major  metropoli- 
tan areas."*  The  Department's  report  on  op- 
tometrlc services  exhibited  a  wide  fluctuation 
for  the  price  of  such  services  from  city  to 
city,  ranging  from  $30.67  In  New  York  City  to 
$59.17  In  Austin,  Texas."* 

Moreover,  the  data  seem  to  reflect  a  re- 
lationship between  the  price  of  Mm  services 
and  restrictive  state  laws.  For  example.  In 
California,  where  price  advertising  restraints 
exist,  the  average  retail  p:-lce  for  optometrlc 
services  was  $52.00,  $59.17,  $48.40,  and  $56.60 
for  Bakersfield,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  and 
San  Francisco  respectively.  On  the  oMmt 
hand.  In  New  York,  where  certain  types  of  re- 
strictive regulations  had  been  declared  to  be 
beyond  the  State  Education  Board's  author- 
Ity.'^  prices  averaged  $38.86  and  $30.67  for 
Buffalo  and  New  York  City  respectively.  This 
wide  dteparlty  In  prices  Is  particularly  diffi- 
cult to  understand  In  light  of  the  tBxX  that 
the  cost  of  other  commodities  was  consto- 
tently  higher  In  the  New  York  dtles  than  In 
the  California  dttes  for  the  same  period  of 
time.*" 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion's Dallas  Regional  Office  conducted  Its 
own  survey  of  retail  prices  of  eyeglasses  In 
three  states:  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Louisiana. 
(See  Appendix  B  for  a  report  on  the  Dallas 
survey  by  Bureau  of  Economics.)  The  Dallas 
Regional  Office  survey  sampled  20  suppliers 
of  eyeglasses  from  each  source— ophtlialmnl- 
oglsts,  optometrists  and  opticians — ^In  the 
three  largest  cities  In  each  state.  Although 
the  data  In  some  Instances  are  Incomplete, 
the  results  I4>pectf  to  corroborate  Benham's 
findings  of  a  positive  correlation  between  the 
price  of  eyeglasses  and  restrictive  state  laws. 
Thus,  the  price  of  eyeglasses  In  Texas,  where 
advertising  by  opticians  Is  permitted.  Is  sig- 
nificantly lower  tban  In  Oklahoma  and  In 
Louisiana,  where  advertising  to  restricted. 
(See  Table  C) 

TABLE  C— AVERAGE  COS!  OF  EYEGLASSES  AND  STANDARD 
DEVIATION 


Texas 

Oklahoma. 
Louisiana.. 


$38.93 
41.21 
43.07 


$7.48 
7.59 
8.29 


<n=30) 
(n=57) 
(n°'57) 


n=Numberof  respondents. 

These  studies  and  surveys  graphically  Il- 
lustrate the  wide  disparities  In  prices  for 
eyeglasses.  Furthermore,  the  data  support 
the  premise  that  these  price  variations  are, 
to  a  large  degree,  attributable  to  the  vari- 
ous restrictions  and  prohibitions  on  the  dto- 
semlnatlon  of  material  information,  par- 
ticularly price  information,  in  the  market. 
Staff  will  demonstrate  below,  based  on  price 
information  It  has  collected  and  compiled 
for  corrective  lenses  and  frames,  that  at  the 
manufactvu^ng  and  wholesaling  leveto  where 
price  Information  to  readily  available,  prices 
remain  comparable  nationwide.  Only  at  the 
retail  level,  where  price  Infonnatlon  to  re- 
stricted, do  wide  disparities  appear. 

C.  Comparison  of  manufacturers^,  vdhole- 
salers'  and  retailers'  prices 

In  the  course  of  its  investigation  staff 
solicited  and  obtained  price  information 
from  large  optical  manuf actTirers,  proceaslng 
laboratories,  and  retailers.  As  Indicated  pre- 
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vlously,  a  large  portion  of  all  lens  blanks 
are  produced  by  a  small  niuiber  of  manu- 
facturers. Moreover,  a  major  share  of  all 
grinding,  cutting,  and  perishing  functions 
are  performed  at  the  wholesale  level  by 
laboratory  outlets  Irrespective  of  whether 
they  are  affiliated  with  the  maniifacturlng 
or  retailing  firms  or  Independently  owned. 
The  data  staff  obtained  are  embodied  in 
the  Tables  D,  E,  and  F  below.  Because  of  the 
large  number  of  product  and  prescription 
variables  contained  In  the  manufacturers' 
price  catalogues,  we  have  limited  the  figures 
In  the  tables  to  a  few  typical  lens  selections. 
Table  D  Indicates  the  prices  charged  by 
manuf  actm«rs  to  wholesale  laboratories.  In 
particular  we  have  utilized  the  following 
variables  in  constructing  Table  D: 

1.  Single  vision  spheres — thto  colimin  in- 
cludes prices  for  lenses  which  the  manufac- 
turer has  pre-ground  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
typical  prescription.  The  range  utilized  for 
thto  comparison  was  4.25  to  6.00  spheres.  The 
actual  lenses  are  available  in  gradations  of 
J25  diopters  within  hto  range  (i.e.  4.26,  4 JO. 
4.75  etc.) 

2.  Compound  single  vision — t^e  second 
column  refers  to  oc»npound  single  vtoion 
lenses,  (i.e.  those  that  have  both  spherical 
and  cylindrical  dimensions  in  order  to  provide 
the  sQjproprlate  vision  correction).  For  pur- 
poses of  comparison,  a  ^hero-cylinder 
prescription  range  of  4.26  to  6.00  spheres  and 
0.26  to  2.00  cj^inders  was  utilized. 

3.  Seml-flnlshed  spheres — ^thto  colimm  con- 
tains the  manufacturers'  price  charged  for 
uncut  glass  lens  blanks,  2.2  mm.  thick,  and 
60  X  62  mm.  or  63  mm.  round  if  no  price  was 
listed  for  the  former,  which  the  manufac- 
turer has  processed  to  the  extent  of  grinding 
a  base  curve.  The  base  curve  utilized  for  price 
oompartsons  was  4.25.  The  blank  to  genovlly 
shipped  to  laboratories  for  further  processing. 

4.  Bifocals — ^the  fourth  oolumn  contains 
data  on  bifocals.  For  thto  category  we  have 
collected  prices  on  semi-finished  stralght-tx^, 
22mm.  segment. 

All  figures  referred  to  above  are  tor  a  pcdr 
of  glass  lenses.  Each  lens  to  uncut.  More- 
over, we  should  note  that  the  prices  Itoted  are 
the  manufacturers'  price  for  purcdiases  of 
75  or  more  lens  pairs  per  customer. 

As  with  the  manufacturers'  prices.  Table  E 
details  wholesale  laboratory  prices  for  three 
typical  prescription  ^>eclficatlons — single- 
vision,  compound  slngle-vtolon,  and  blfocato. 
The  prices  itoted  are  •for  pairs  of  glass  lenses 
for  which  the  laboratory  has  already  provided 
edging  or  assembling.  Edging  refers  to  the 
process  whereby  the  laboratory  grinds  the 
lenses  into  the  shape  and  size  appropriate  for 
the  frames  selected  by  the  consumer.  As- 
sembling to  the  process  of  placing  the  edged 
lenses  Into  the  frames. 

TWDles  D  and  E  suggest  that  manufac- 
turers' and  wholesalers'  prices  tend  to  cluster 
around  an  average  price.  Fch*  example,  the 
manufacturers'  listed  prices  for  a  pcdr  of 
slngle-vtolon  glass  lenses  in  the  4.26  to  6.00 
spherical  range  averaged  $2.22.  Indeed,  four 
of  the  manufacturers'  prices  in  that  prescrip- 
tion category  are  $2.30,  $2.26,  $2.35  and  $2.30 
respectively. 

At  the  wholesale  level  laboratories  often 
utilize  different  price  lists  for  different  areas 
of  the  country.  For  example,  Walman  Optical 
Company  has  three  different  price  lists 
broken  down  by  groups  of  States.*"  While 
the  prices  at  the  wholesale  level  are  not  as 
uniform  as  those  at  the  manufacturing  level. 
Table  E  does  indicate  a  remarkable  degree  of 
price  consistency. 

The  data  contained  in  Tables  D  and  E  are 
important  to  the  Commission's  investigation 
for  two  reasons.  First,  the  data  seems  to  con- 
firm the  hypothesto  that  when  price  In- 
f(»naiatlon  to  readily  available  to  iHY)C9>ective 
purchasers,  the  degree  of  price  dispersion  to 
confined.  Both  manufacturers'  and  i^ole- 
aale  laboratories'  price  catalogues  are  freely 
available  to  their  customers.  Aocotdln^y,  the 


search  costs  of  such  purdiasers  are  signifi- 
cantly reduced.  The  result  of  thto  ready 
availability  of  information  appears  to  be  a  re- 
duction in  the  amount  of  dispersion  among 
prices  at  these  leveto  of  dtotributlon. 

Second,  the  data  indicate  that  vast  quanti- 
ties of  lenses  are  provided  by  manufacturers 
and  distributed  to  wholesale  markets  at  uni- 
form prices.  While  the  degree  of  unifcxnoity 
to  not  as  great  at  the  wholesale  to  retail  level. 
there  to  also  an  absence  of  wide  disparities 
at  thto  level.  Thto  would  appear  to  indicate 
that  while  retailers  are  free  to  pxuxhaae  the 
basic  materlato  for  the  fabrication  of  eye- 
glasses at  uniform  prices,  thto  uniformity  in 
price  to  not  refiected  in  the  cost  to  the  pro- 
spective purchasers  of  corrective  lenses. 

Indeed,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  price 
uniformity  seen  at  the  maniifacturing  and 
wholesaling  levels,  the  retail  price  data  con- 
tained in  Table  F  show  substantial  price  dto- 
persions  across  corporate  and  regional  lines. 
Using  the  same  sample  lens  tjrpes  as  for  the 
manufact\irer  and  wholesaler  surveys,  the 
retail  prices  exhibit  broad  price  dtoparltles 
within  each  lens  category,  "nie  price  Itots 
submitted  by  nine  retail  companies  show 
that  prices  for  the  sample  single-vision  lens 
pair  range  from  $14.00  to  $32.50;  for  the  com- 
pound lens  from  $16.96  to  $32.50;  and  for  the 
bifocal  from  $20.00  to  $59.50.  In  addition  to 
the  large  differences  between  the  lowest  and 
highest  prices,  the  prices  along  the  entire 
spectrum  are  widely  dispersed;  they  exhibit 
no  tendency  to  cluster  around  a  typical  price. 

The  marked  price  dtoperslons  at  the  retail 
level  are  significant  partly  because  they  bear 
out  the  con<d\islons  drawn  In  part  B  of  thto 
section  about  the  relationship  of  the  Cali- 
fornia and  Dallas  surveys  to  price  dispersion 
theory.  Further,  the  presumed  relationship 
between  the  unrestrained  flow  of  price  In- 
formation and  the  price  uniformity  at  the 
msmufacturing  and  wholesaling  leveto  indi- 
cates that  the  lack  of  price  Information  at 
the  retailing  levd  partially  accounts  for  its 
widely  disparate  pricing  policies.  Cole  Na- 
tional Corporation,  a  major  retailer  which 
owns  the  optical  concessions  of  the  Sears. 
Roebuck  and  Montgomery  Ward  stores,  ex- 
plained in  its  submission  that  the  steeply 
higher  prices  charged  in  Its  California  outlets 
as  compared  with  those  in  other  markets  (see 
Table  P)  are  based  on  the  strong  inhibitions 
placed  on  the  flow  of  price  information  and 
on  other  business  practices  in  that  state: 

"Our  Justification  for  charging  higher 
prices  in  thto  market  to  based  upon  the  sev- 
eral anticompetitive  and  anti-consumer 
statutes,  rules  and  regulations  (e^.,  restric- 
tions on:  advertising,  employment  of  optom- 
etrists, legal  action  against  Cole  by  the 
Board  of  Optometry,  etc.)  which  prohibit  Cole 
from  operating  in  its  normal  and  customary 
manner  with  a  resultant  higher  cost  of  doing 
business  in  that  Jurisdiction." '^ 

Although  the  retail  price  data  which  staff 
has  compiled  to  date  are  too  sparsely  and 
randomly  dtotributed  to  draw  meaningful 
correlations  between  regional  price  differ- 
ences and  statutory  restraints,  it  seems  clear 
that  the  observed  price  dtoparitles  can  be 
partially  accounted  for  by  restraints  on  ad- 
vertising as  well  as  restraints  on  other  com- 
ponents of  an  open,  competitive  market. 

The  retail  prices  con4>lled  are  slgnlflcant 
not  only  becatise  they  Show  market  differ- 
ences from  company  to  company  and  state  to 
state,  but  also  because  their  variance  con- 
trasts with  the  relatively  homogenous  price 
leveto  of  the  manufacturers  and  wholesale 
laboratories.  The  claim  that  widely  dtoparate 
pricing  policies  at  the  retail  level  are  neces- 
sitated by  similar  price  dl^>ersions  among 
suppliers"*  to  not  supported  by  the  data 
presented  in  Tables,  D,  K.  and  F.  Indeed. 
those  data  indicate  that  retailers  throtigh- 
out  the  country  are  buying  their  lenses  from 
a  limited  number  of  suppliers  at  remarkably 
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uniform  prices,  and  then  are  selling  them  to 
the  ultimate  consumer  at  a  wide  range  of 
prices  which  seem  to  bear  little  relationship 
to  the  cost  of  materials.  The  submission  of 
one  large  optical  retailer  summarized  the 
eurrent  pricing  situation  as  follows: 

"Generally  sellers  of  eyeglasses  In  this 
country  purchase  lenses  from  Ave  or  six  major 
manufacturers  and  frames  from  a  much 
larger  number  of  suppliers.  Today,  prices 
charged  for  comparable  merchandise  varies 
significantly  from  state  to  state  and  outlet 
to  outlet.  Our  feeling  Is  that  the  same  type 
of  merchandise  would  continue  to  be  sold 
[if  price  advertising  were  allowed]  but  at  a 
more  similar  price  structure."  '^• 

Prices  for  eyeglass  frames  sold  at  retail 
cannot  b«  compared  as  readily  as  those  for 
lenses,  since  the  universe  of  frame  styles  Is 
so  much  larger  than  that  of  lens  types. 
Frames  prices  were  not  Included  In  Table  F 
since  each  retailer  who  submitted  price  lists 
offered  a  different  selection  of  frames  from 
different  manufacturers.  That  the  gap  be- 
tween the  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of 
frames  Is  similar  to  that  for  lens  prices,  how- 
ever. Is  Illustrated  by  the  retail  price  lists 
submitted  by  one  company  which  Includes 
Its  wholesale  cost  for  each  frame  (see  excerpts 
at  Appendix  D) .  Further,  retailers  through- 
out the  country  consult  the  same  frame  cata- 
logue '=•  containing  all  of  the  frames  made 
by  the  major  domestic  and  foreign  manu- 
facturers, with  a  single  price  list  applicable 
In  all  geographic  areas.*" 

Thus,  staff  concludes  on  the  basis  of  the 
price  data  obtained  for  the  various  distribu- 
tion levels  described  above  that  :  (1)  the  lack 
of  price  dispersion  among  manufacturers  and 
wholesalers  Is  not  reflected  at  the  retail  level; 
and  (2)  availability  of  Information  and  price 
dispersions  are  significantly  related  so  that 
where  such  Information  Is  readily  available 
(as  among  the  manufactvuers  and  whole- 
salers), price  dispersions  are  minimal,  and 
where  such  Information  Is  restricted  (as  be- 
tween retailers  and  consumers),  dispersions 
are  significant.  It  Is  the  staff's  view  that  If 
adequate  Information  were  available  at  the 
retail  level,  dispensers  would  have  greater 
competitive  Incentives  to  sell  eyeglasses  at 
prices  which  bear  a  reasonable  relationship 
to  their  costs  at  wholesale.  Manufacturers 
and  wholesalers  clearly  are  capable  of  pro- 
viding lenses  and  frames  at  prices  that  would 
allow  for  substantial  savings  to  consumers, 
even  allowing  for  healthy  retail  profit  mar- 
gin?!. However,  It  Is  the  staffs  view  that  moat 
retailers  are  not  currently  subjected  to  suffi- 
cient comp>etltlve  pressures  to  pass  those 
savings  on  to  consumers.  The  social  and  eco- 
nomic Imoact*!  of  this  absence  of  price  com- 
petition will  be  examined  below. 

d.  Social  and  economic  costs 

These  viirtous  studies  and  surveys  provide 
ample  evidence  that  prices  for  eyeglasses  are 
widely  disparate.  Moreover,  the  evidence  sup- 
ports the  theory  that  price  differentials  are  In 
large  part  attributable  to  restraints  on  the 
dlfsamlnatlon  of  material  Information  to  con- 
sumers. The  social  and  economic  impact  of 
these  restrictions  can  be  staggering.  The  So- 
cial Security  Administration  has  estimated 
th:xt  approximately  $1.83  billion  was  spent  In 
1974  on  eyeglass  purchases."*  Assuming 
that  half  of  this  (a  conservative  estimate) 
was  spent  In  states  with  restrictions  on  ad- 
vertising ($915  million),  consumers  paid  ap- 
proximately $192  million  to  $457  million 
more  due  to  advertising  restrictions."* 

As  large  as  this  monetary  loss  may  be.  It 
does  not  adequately  refiect  other  kinds  of 
economic  and  social  losses  that  advertising 
prohibitions  have  on  both  purchasers  and 
purveyors  of  eyeglasses.  These  social  losses 
can  be  viewed  In  a  variety  of  wajrs. 

First,  as  Benham's  study  Indicated,  the 
present  set  of  professional  restrictions.  In- 
cluding price  advertising  restraints,  has  re- 
sulted In  higher  prices  In  those  states  with 
graatar  degrees  of  profMslooal  control.** 


In  addition,  Benham  found  that  higher 
prices  in  the  restrictive  states  resulted  In  a 
gradual  decline  In  the  number  of  eyeglasses 
purchased.  This  decline  in  consumption 
varied  between  35%  and  17%  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  price  differentials.'"  These 
findings  are  corroborated  by  data  from  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Statistics  which 
demonstrate  that  adults  with  higher  socio- 
economic status  were  more  likely  to  have 
spectacles  and  to  have  appropriate  spectacles 
than  those  of  lower  socioeconomic  status.*" 

Second,  In  addition  to  the  effect  that  ad- 
vertising restrictions  have  on  the  prices  and 
on  the  frequency  of  consumption  of  low- 
Income  families,  the  effect  on  persons  on 
fixed  incomes  must  also  be  considered.  As 
discussed  above,  93%  of  persons  over  66 
years  old  purchase  eyeglasses."^  The  concern 
of  retired  persons  abovit  the  prices  they  must 
pay  for  eyeglasses  has  been  expressed  to  the 
staff  in  several  letters  from  consumers.  Typi- 
cal of  these  concerns  Is  the  following: 

"I  had  a  firm  fill  a  prescription  for  glasses 
that  were  made  up  In  Dallas.  The  glasses  cost 
me  $49.00.  In  February,  I  had  the  same  pre- 
scription filled  in  OkIa|homa|  City  and  the 
glasses  costs  [sic]  $80.55.  I  am  a  retired 
teacher  of  five  years.  The  doctor  who  pre- 
scribed my  lenses  said  my  prescription  was 
the  same  as  it  was  when  the  Texas  Optical 
Company  made  glasses  for  me,  so  something 
certainly  needs  to  be  done."  '" 

By  way  of  Justifying  these  costs,  many 
argue  that  higher  prices  are  the  result  of 
greater  professional  services  being  rendered 
in  a  given  state  (i.e.,  there  are  more  licensed 
optometrists  as  opposed  to  opticians  and  oth- 
er practitioners).  This  greater  professional- 
Ism  is  expressed  In  higher  prices.  However, 
Benham  found  that  for  each  category  of  sup- 
pliers (optometrists,  ophthalmologists,  and 
commercial  firms),  prices  were  higher  in  re- 
strictive than  in  non-restrlctlve  states. >*  In 
other  words,  high  quality  professional  work 
is  less  expensive  when  price  advertising  is 
permitted  than  when  It  is  restrained. 

Finally,  another  social  cost  that  must  be 
considered  Is  the  generation  of  Inefficiencies 
within  the  market  itself.  In  a  1074  study  of 
the  optometrlc  profession,  Douglas  Coate 
found.  In  part,  that  optometrists  failed  to 
utilize  optometrlc  aides  despite  the  obvious 
savings  and  Increases  in  emciency  to  be  de- 
rived from  such  use.'*  While  Coate's  find- 
ings did  not  relate  directly  to  state  or  private 
prohibitions  and  restraints,  they  do  tend  to 
demonstrate  the  absence  of  competitive  stim- 
ulus, particularly  from  commercial  retail 
outlets.  It  Is  the  staff's  view  that  many  of 
the  restrictions  and  prohibitions  under  dis- 
cussion here  have  fostered  such  market  in- 
efficiencies by  immunizing  providers  and  sel- 
lers of  eye  care  services  from  the  natural 
forces  of  market  competition. 

In  summary,  the  data  indicate  that  radical 
dispersions  In  the  prices  of  eyeglasses  at  the 
retail  level  often  result  from  advertising  re- 
strictions Imposed  by  state  law  or  private 
associatlonal  controls.  These  restrictions  on 
the  dissemination  of  Information  with  re- 
gard to  the  purchase  of  eyeglasses  result  in 
substantial  consumer  losses  as  reflected  not 
only  by  higher  prices  and  lower  consumption 
of  a  necessary  commodity  harming  low-In- 
come and  fixed-income  groups  in  particular 
but  also  by  generating  market  inefficiencies. 
It  Is  the  staff's  view  that  these  costs  and 
losses  are  not  offset  by  any  countervailing 
state  Interests  to  consumers.  The  public 
health,  safety  and  welfare  rationales  offered 
to  Justify  these  high  costs  and  losses  are  dis- 
cussed In  Section  IV  below. 

IV.  PUBLIC  HEALTH.  SATXTT  AND  WELFARE  JUSTI- 

ncATioNS  rom  advebtising  restkictionb 
In  order  to  Justify  the  Imponition  of  ad- 
vertising restrictions  in  the  face  of  the  pre- 
viously discussed  economic  and  social  costs, 
the  states  and  professional  associations  have 
advanced  a  series  of  arguments.  It  is  our  be- 
lief that  none  of  the  contentions  presently 
offerM   by  proponents  of   the   restrictions. 


either  singly  or  collectively,  constitutes  a 
persuasive  reason  for  the  Commission  to  stay 
its  hand.  In  each  case,  we  feel  that  either 
the  state's  Interest  is  Inferior  to  national 
public  policy  concerns  or  the  state  has  se- 
lected a  means  that  Is  not  vitally  related  to 
tho  pursuit  of  a  legitimate  end. 

A.  False,  deceptive  or  unfair   business 
practices 

State  boards  and  trade  association  repre- 
sentatives often  claim  that  unrestricted  ad- 
vertising, particularly  price  advertising,  will 
encourage  unscrupulous  practitioners  to  en- 
gage in  unfair  advertising  campaigns  that 
may  In  turn  encourage  other  false  and  de- 
ceptive practices.  To  this  end,  advertising 
prohibitions  have  been  defended  as  reason- 
able exercises  of  the  states'  police  power  to 
protect  an  unwary  public  from  the  adverse 
effects  of  advertising  on  the  quality  of  eye 
care.  Tjrplcal  of  such  claims  is  one  made  by 
the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Opti- 
cians: 

"...  those  people,  firms,  or  corporations 
that  advertise  a  low  or  cheap  price  as  bait 
and  switch  to  a  higher  price  by  'scare'  meth- 
ods or  deliver  goods  that  are  almost  worth- 
less at  the  low  advertised  price  can  exist 
only  where  and  when  they  can  advertise  very 
low  prices.  Their  survival  depends  up>on  that 
procedure  and  that  procedure  Is  the  very 
thing  this  Board  believes  that  the  Legis- 
lature of  North  Carolina  Intended  it  to  cor- 
rect to  protect  the  citizens  of  North  Carolina 
from  such  exploitation."  *" 

Cotirts  have,  by  and  large,  agreed  with  the 
state  boards  In  support  of  restrictive  statutes, 
as  the  following  indicates: 

"The  courts  of  the  states  have  had  occasion 
to  consider  the  validity  of  statutes  regulating 
the  advertising  by  retail  dealers  of  eyeglasses. 
In  some  of  the  cases  the  courts  have  con- 
cluded that  such  regulation  was  reasonable 
and  proper  and  constitutional  (citations 
omitted  I  .  .  .  We  are  in  accord  with  the  views 
of  those  upholding  such  statutes.  These 
courts  have  decided  that  the  statutes  are  a 
reasonable  exercise  of  the  p>ollce  power  be- 
cause they  prevent  'bait  advertising'  which 
attracts  the  unwary  to  purchase  Inferior 
glasses;  eliminate  the  temptations  to,  and 
the  pressure  upon,  customers  that  result 
from  the  assurance  that  no  more  than  a 
named  price  will  be  charged;  protect  an  vm- 
cautious  and  unwary  public  from  being  mis- 
led and  deceived, . .  ."  »■ 

To  the  extent  that  this  contention  Is 
aimed  at  false  and  deceptive  advertising 
techniques,  bait  and  switch  schemes,  and  at- 
tendant practices,  our  response  must  be  that 
existing  state  and  federal  laws  are  available 
to  defeat  such  schemes.*^  Indeed,  such  laws 
have  been  effectively  utilized  In  dealing  with 
the  abuse  of  deception  and  bait  and  switch. 
A  prime  example  is  Tashof  v.  FTC,'"  where 
the  New  York  Jewelry  Company  was  found 
to  have  engaged  In  such  practices.  In  finding 
against  New  York  Jewelry  Company,  the 
court  said : 

"The  evidence  showed  that  NYJC  adver- 
tised eyeglasses  'from  $7.50  complete,'  in- 
cluding 'lenses,  frames  and  case.'  The  news- 
paper advertisements,  but  not  the  radio  ad- 
vertisements mentioned  a  'moderate  examl- 
ing  fee.'  During;  this  period.  NYJC  offered 
free  e>e  examinations  by  a  sign  posted  In  its 
store,  and  through  cards  it  mailed  out  and 
distributed  on  the  street.  NYJC  claimed  that 
it  offered  $7.50  eyeglasses  only  to  persons 
with  their  own  prescriptions.  But  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  record  amply  supports  the 
Commission's  finding  that  the  advertising 
campaign  taken  as  a  whole  offered  complete 
eyeglass  service  for  $7.50. 

"That  much  shows  'bait.'  There  was  no  di- 
rect evidence  of  'switch' — no  direct  evidence, 
that  is.  that  NYJC  disparaged  or  discouraged 
the  purchase  of  the  $7.50  eyeglasses,  or  that 
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the  glasses  were  unavailable  on  demand,  or 
uusulted  for  their  purpose.  The  evidence  on 
which  the  Commission  rested  Its  finding  was 
a  stipulation  that  out  of  1,400  pairs  of  eye- 
glasses sold  each  year  by  NYJC,  less  than  10 
were  sold  for  $7.50  with  or  without  a  prescrip- 
tion. NYJC  claims  that  this  evidence  does 
not  support  the  finding.  We  disagree."  »" 

We  are  unwilling  to  assume  that  merely 
permitting  advertising  of  c^hthalmlc  goods 
and  services  will  lead  to,  if  not  encourage,  a 
massive  Infusion  of  fraudulent,  deceptive, 
and  bait  and  switch  techniques.  Indeed,  even 
in  states  where  price  advertising  \s  permitted, 
the  staff  has  seen  no  evidence  to  suggest  that 
deception  and  bait  and  switch  techniques 
are  particularly  prevalent.  Existing  unfair 
trade  practice  legislation  seems  more  than 
adequate  to  cope  with  the  Instances  where 
such  techniques  arise. 

In  addition,  the  deceptive  advertising  argu- 
ment fails  to  draw  any  direct  link  between 
the  disclosvire  of  prices  and  the  hypothesized 
deceptions.  Assuming  that  the  advertiser  Is 
in  fact  willing  and  able  to  offer  the  product 
at  the  price  advertised,  the  availability  of 
price  information  can  only  serve  to  make  the 
public  less  vulnerable  when  making  its  pur- 
chase decisions.  The  staff  Is  unwilling,  based 
on  information  currently  available  to  us,  to 
take  the  position  that  consumers  are  so  uni- 
formly vulnerable  that  relevant  Informa- 
tion must  be  withheld,  rather  than  pro- 
vided to  them.  Staff  Is  also  unwilling  to 
take  the  position  that  the  Increased  benefits 
to  consumers  that  would  fiow  from  the  in- 
creased availability  of  Information  are  out- 
weighed by  the  somewhat  speculative  fears 
that  widespread  fraud  and  deception  will  re- 
sult without  the  existing  advertising  restric- 
tions. 

Trade  associations  often  go  beyond  the 
claim  that  advertising  Inherently  breeds 
deception,  and  contend  that  increased  ad- 
vertising will  produce  another  evil.  In  this 
case,  the  associations  argue  that  rugged  price 
competition  favors  large  discount  retailers 
whose  economies  of  scale  and  advertising 
budgets  will  enable  them  to  slowly  drive 
the  smaU  community  optician  out  of  busi- 
ness. This  would,  they  contend,  leave  the 
large  discounters  with  control  of  the  mar- 
ket and  would  place  consumers  at  the 
mercy  of  these  firms  In  terms  of  price  and 
location.'" 

There  is  no  reason  to  infer  that  Increased 
advertising  would  be  sufficient  In  and  of  Itself 
to  produce  a  monopolization  of  the  eye  care 
market.  For  example,  opticians  who  seek  to 
maintain  the  Individual  proprietorship  form 
of  business  are  always  free  to  Improve  their 
competitive  position  by  pooling  their  pur- 
chasing power  or  adopting  related  coopera- 
tive schemes  that  Improve  operating  efficien- 
cies. 

Although  the  staff  recognizes  that  the  state 
may  have  a  valid  Interest  In  protecting  small 
businesses,  It  is  Important  to  note  that  an 
Increased  competitive  atmosphere  is  not  nec- 
essarily inconsistent  with  policies  which  fa- 
vor small  businesses.  Indeed,  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  assume  that  Increased  competition 
will  drive  small  businessmen  out  of  the  mar- 
ket. At  the  same  time,  the  staff  Is  not  pres- 
ently disposed  to  endorse  any  notion  that 
opticians  and  optometrists  have  a  right  to 
maintain  a  guild  i^stem  to  provide  eye  care 
services. 

B.  Potential  disparagement  of  the  profession 
The  pervasive  advertising  of  ophthalmic 
goods  and  services,  it  Is  argued,  will  under- 
mine the  serious  and  extensive  endeavors  of 
eye  care  practitioners,  particularly  optome- 
trists, over  the  last  30  years  to  hold  a  "pro- 
fessional" public  image.***  This  professional- 
ism \&  necessary,  the  argument  continues.  In 
order  to  Insure  that  the  public's  welfare, 
rather  than  Individual  pecuniary  gain,  Is  al- 
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ways  foremost  In  the  practitioner's  consid- 
erations. Thus,  they  contend,  solicitation 
and  adveitising  are  Inconsistent  with  the 
professional's  obligation  to  the  public: 

"The  practice  of  a  profession  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  conduct  of  a  commercial 
business.  Those  things  which  may  be  ac- 
cepted In  the  market  place  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted In  the  practice  of  a  profession.  The 
ethics  and  standards  for  persons  engaged  In 
the  practice  of  optometry  and  other  profes- 
sions must  of  necessity  and  for  compelling 
reasons  be  higher  than  for  persons  engaged 
In  conunerclal  enterprises.  Professional  men, 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  health,  wel- 
fare and  safety,  must  be  qualified  by  train- 
ing and  knowledge  and  also  from  the  stand- 
point of  ethical  and  honorable  conduct. 

"It  is  In  the  public  Interest  that  licensed 
optometrists  be  required  to  conduct  them- 
selves as  professional  men  and  not  be  per- 
mltted  to  use  the  practices  of  the  market 
I II  WHS  iiJLIi  medlclne-show  advertising  and 
blttercMunercial  rivalry.  It  is  In  the  public 
Interes^nat  persons  select  optometrists  be- 
cause of  their  personal  skill,  ability  and  in- 
tegrity. Instead  of  being  lured  Into  an  c^ti- 
cal  'store'  where  glasses  are  regarded  as  'mer- 
chandise' because  the  best  advertising  man- 
ager is  employed." '" 

The  basic  thrust  of  associatlonal  activities 
for  eye  care  practitioners  has  been  to  foster 
the  aura.  If  not  the  reality,  of  professional- 
ism :  that  comprehensive  health  care  services, 
and  not  merchandise  Is  offered.  Advertising 
Is  therefore  shunned  since  It  disparages  this 
more  lofty  ideal: 

"If  more  optometrists  used  general  or  price 
advertising,  the  result  would  be  to  shift  the 
emphasis  of  optometrlc  vision  care  from  pro- 
fessional service  to  sale  of  goods.  Besides 
weakening  the  quality  of  that  service.  It 
would  seriously  undercut  the  efforts  now 
being  made  by  the  optometrlc  profession  to 
develop  vision  corrective  techniques  and  pro- 
cedures as  an  alternative  to  spectacles,  lenses 
and  medical  or  surgical  techniques."*" 

They  therefore  argue  that  the  removal  of 
advertising  restraints  would  allow  those  who 
engage  In  merchandising  to  tarnish  the  Image 
of  those  who  refuse  to  advertise.  The  practice 
of  optometry  In  a  commercial  atmosphere 
detracts  from  the  patient's  confidence  In  his 
practitioner.  Further,  professionals  must 
practice  in  proper  environs  In  order  to  cul- 
tivate the  confidence  of  their  patients: 

"You  as  an  attorney  recognize,  as  I  do,  that 
professional  people  must,  above  all  else, 
main  their  self-confidence  and  self-esteem. 
It  is  not  my  proposal  to  snalyzo  the  profes- 
sional psyche  In  this  letter,  but  it  is  well- 
known  that  a  professional  cannot  devote  his 
best  attentions  to  his  patient's  (or  client's) 
welfare  If  he  Is  consistently  beset  by  a  feeling 
of  Inferiority.  The  very  nature  of  the  doctor- 
patient  relationship  requires  that  both  the 
doctor  and  the  patient  recognize  the  doctor's 
superior  knowledge,  and  that  they  both  rec- 
ognize that  the  doctor  puts  his  patient's  best 
Interest  foremost.  The  merchant-consumer 
relationship  often  takes  on  the  nature  of  an 
adversary  relationship;  this  the  doctor- 
patient  relationship  can  never  be. 

"By  requiring  or  permitting  advertising, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  would  In  effect 
be  telling  the  nation  that  professional  eye 
care  provides  (optometrists  and  ophthal- 
mologists) are  not  professionals  with  a  pro- 
fessional's Code  of  Ethics,  but  merchants. 
How  districting  this  would  be — and  how 
harmful  to  the  consumer-patient."  *♦• 

It  Is  difficult  to  appreciate  exactly  how  ad- 
vertising in  and  of  Itself  will  cause  the  pub- 
lic's Image  of  eye  care  specialists  to  deteri- 
orate. Certainly,  eye  care  practitioners  would 
still  be  free  to  render  precisely  the  same 
service  as  they  always  have — consultation, 
examination  of  the  eyes,  and  refractions 
sometimes  leading  to  a  prescription.  Indeed, 
optometrists  and  ophthalmologists  remain 
obligated  by  codes  of  ethics  and  practice  In 


all  Jurisdictions  to  bring  to  bear  all  of  their 
professional  skills  and  talents  In  assisting 
persons  with  eye  care  problems.  We  do  not 
appreciate  how  eyeglass  advertising  would 
erode  that  obligation. 

Insofar  as  opticians  are  concerned,  the 
push  towards  professionalism  remains  Incip- 
ient. As  discussed  above  In  Section  II-B, 
they  are  presently  licensed  In  only  20  states. 
However,  their  efforts  have  been  directed 
towards  obtaining  licensure  in  an  Increasing 
number  of  states  as  a  means  to  and  a  sym- 
bol of  their  professional  standing.  The  case 
for  equating  professionalism  with  optlclanry 
Is  even  more  attenuated.  Opticians  are  In 
fact  merchandisers  of  a  specific  product.  They 
are  engaged  primarily  In  retail  sales  to  the 
consuming  public  with  much  less  obliga- 
tion to  engage  in  lengthy  consultative  serv- 
ices. 

While  the  staff  recognizes  a  valid  state  in- 
terest in  insuring  the  competence  of  eye 
care  practitioners,'"  the  staff  believes  that 
advertising  bans  are  not  a  means  vitally  re- 
lated to  the  pursuit  of  this  legitimate  end. 
It  seems  unwarranted  to  compel  consumers 
to  pay  artificially  high  prices  for  eyeglasses 
In  order  to  preserve  the  aura  of  profession- 
alism for  eye  care  practitioners. 

c.  deterioration  in  qualitt 

The  most  serious  charge  leveled  against 
advertising  is  Its  effect  of  stimulating  com- 
petition would  lead  to  a  deterioration  In  the 
quality  of  eye  care  products  and  services. 
Two  distinct  components  comprise  the  sub- 
stance of  this  claim.  First,  it  is  argued  that 
the  rigors  of  competition  will  force  provid- 
ers of  eyeglasses  to  utilize  Inferior  materials 
and  fabrication  methods  in  order  to  main- 
tain a  competitive  posture.  Second.  It  is 
argued  that  optometrists  and  ophthalmol- 
ogists who  dispense  eyeglasses  will  decrease 
the  quantity  of  time  spent  with  each  patient 
In  order  to  increase  the  number  of  their 
patients.  Often  referred  to  as  the  "quickie 
exam"  arg\iment,  this  argtiment  asserts  that 
Increased  competition  will  lead  to  the  em- 
ployment of  corner-cutting  techniques  in 
conducting  the  eye  examination,  thereby  re- 
sulting in  inaccurate  prescriptions. 

The  arguments  of  the  professional  asso- 
ciations are  succinctly  stated  by  the  Massa- 
ch\isetts  Board  of  Optometry: 

"If  price  advertising  is  permitted  many 
registered  optometrists  will  be  forced  to  pro- 
vide lower  quality  materials  and  lower  qual- 
ity services  in  order  to  meet  low  prices  ad- 
vertised by  the  marginal  practitioner.  The 
advertising  commercialist  in  order  to  make 
a  profit  on  bis  low  prices  will  necessarily 
depend  on  inferior  materials  and  a  high  vol- 
ume operation."  "* 

Much  of  the  same  sentiment  was  echoed  by 
the  Nebraska  Optometrlc  Association: 

"Realistically  looking  at  this,  it  Is  very 
difficult  for  me  to  see  how  any  professional  U 
going  to  reduce  his  examination  fee  and/or 
cost  of  lenses  and  frames  unless  he  also  re- 
duces the  time  spent  with  every  IndivlduaL 
If  this  occurs,  a  deterioration  in  quality 
would  parallel.  The  day  the  professional  says 
to  himself,  "I  am  going  to  lower  my  fees  and 
take  home  less  money,"  vrill  be  the  day  when 
rent,  bread,  gasoline,  autos,  and  everything 
else  goes  down.  It  is  Just  not  feasible  to  think 
anyone  In  this  free  enterprise  system  is  ^oing 
to  onesldedly  say  he's  going  to  take  home 
less  money. 

"Patients  In  a  modem  professional  opto- 
metrlc office  are  receiving  tiie  best  vision  care 
in  the  world.  This  vision  care  Is  expensive. 
If  advertising  were  allowed  by  all  profes- 
sionals, the  quality  of  ylslon  care  would  not 
deteriorate  in  many  offices  because  most 
doctors  would  not  change  their  mode  of  prac- 
tice. However,  some  doctors  and  optical  cco'- 
porations  that  did  not  have  patients  welfare 
as  their  chief  concern  would  begin  an  ad- 
vertising war  that  would  deteriorate  the 
quality  of  services  and  materials  in  those 
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offices.  Quantity  wotild  replace  quality.  The 
most  basic  law  of  economics  applies  to  this 
situation."  '•• 

The  staff's  response  to  the  quality  argu- 
ment Insofar  as  It  relates  to  the  deterioration 
of  the  quality  of  goods  utilized,  is  twofold. 
First,  no  evidence  la  currently  available 
which  would  Indicate  that  poor  quality  eye- 
glasses pose  any  serloxu  health  hazard.  In  a 
submission  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, the  Optical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion*" made  the  following  observations: 

From  a  standpoint  of  safety,  prescription 
eyeglasses  are  astoundlngly  safe.  As  presently 
marketed  and  manufactured,  eyeglasses  pose 
no  health  hazards  when  used  reasonably. 

Let  us  analyze  some  simple  statistics: 

(1)  Recorded  deaths  from  eyeglasses  use: 
None. 

(2)  Permanent  injuries:  Under  normal  use 
procedures:  None. 

(3)  Permanent  injuries  caused  by  manu- 
factusUig  defects:  None. 

''weiire  not  saying  that  there  have  been 
no  injuries  whatsoever  related  to  the  use  of 
eyegla-sses.  We  are  saying  that  the  only  per- 
manent lnjur:es  to  our  knowledge  have  oc- 
curred In  circumstances  where  an  external 
force  such  as  a  rock  or  a  stone  has  struck 
the  eyeglass   lens  and  caused   breakage. 

"If  our  device  causes  no  fatalities,  and  no 
permanent  Injuries,  then  it  obviously  poses 
no  substantial  health  hazard.  There  are  rare 
occasions  where  eyeglasses  could  ca\]se  minor 
problems  such  as  temporary  headache  or 
local  skin  Irritations.  Such  instances  are  few 
In  nature  and  are  capable  of  being  quickly 
corrected  without  any  serious  health  hazard 
to  the  consumer."  '=■' 

The  Optical  Manufacturers  Association's 
<OMA)  conclusions  apply  to  all  states,  in- 
cluding those  In  which  advertising  is  pres- 
ently allowed.  Others  have  concurred  that 
there  is  no  serious  health  hazard: 

"It  has  never  been  demonstrated  that  lenses 
and  frames  of  poor  ophthalmic  quality  and 
ophthalmic  prescriptions  inaccurately  filled 
affect  the  health  of  the  eyes,  or  even  the 
refractive  status.  Eyeglasses  inaccurately 
fabricated  or  made  with  low  quality  mate- 
rials affect  the  visual  performance.  A  child 
might  not  see  the  blackboard  or  his  reading 
clearly,  a  worker  may  develop  eyestrain  and 
perform  substandardly.  televiewing  might  be 
uncomfortable  or  result  In  a  headache  from 
substandard  eyeglasses — but  their  usage  does 
not  represent  a  health  hazard."  >*> 

Nevertheless,  the  problems  which  can  re- 
sult from  poor  quality  materials  or  workman- 
ship cannot  be  s;lossed  over.  Speaking  to  these 
questions  the  OMA,  in  the  same  submission 
to  the  FDA  arguing  against  the  need  for  fed- 
eral quality  standards  In  the  industry, 
stated: 

"Any  blemish  that  exists  in  a  lens  is  easily 
determined  during  grinding  and  polishing 
oi>eratlons  not  only  at  the  manufacturing 
level,  but  also  by  the  laboratory  and  dis- 
penser. .  .  . 

"When  the  eyeglasses  are  placed  on  the 
consumer  the  ultimate  test  occurs,  the 
wearer  looks  through  the  glasses  and  his 
vision  is  checked.  Either  he  can  see  correctly 
or  not.  If  the  eyeglasses  later  cause  minor 
problems  such  as  eye  strain  or  p)osslbly  a 
headache,  they  can  be  checked  by  a  doctor 
and  if  necessary,  new  lenses  prescribed."" 

No  evidence  has  been  shown  that  the  inci- 
dence of  these  difficulties  is  any  higher  In 
areas  where  advertising  is  allowed  than  where 
it  Ls  restricted. 

The  staff's  second  response  to  the  deterio- 
ration of  quality  argument  is  that  advertis- 
ing restrictions  are  not  an  effective  way  of 
insuring  a  high  quality  product.  Other  more 
appropriate  mechanisms  are  available.  FOr 
example,  the  manufacturers  and  wholesalers 
of  eye  care  products   uniformly  claim  ad- 
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herence  to  internal  qiiality-control  stand- 
ards.*^ Various  formal  standards  for  the 
maniifacture  and  fabrication  of  lenses  and 
frames  currently  exist.'" 

Indeed,  certain  states  have  adopted  the 
American  National  Standards  Institute  qual- 
ity standards  as  state  law.'^  Such  actions 
clearly  indicate  that  avenues  are  open  to  the 
states  to  maintain  the  high  quality  of  oph- 
thalmic goods  and  services. 

In  commenting  on  the  effect  of  the  law 
which  adopted  quality  standards  in  Califor- 
nia, the  Los  Angeles  Times  in  an  editorial 
calling  for  the  abolition  of  price  advertising 
restrictions  noted: 

"Once  this  quality  control  Is  in  effect,  the 
price  advertising  bans  can  no  longer  be  de- 
fended as  protection  against  Inferior  mate- 
rials." «" 

Currently  pending  are  proposals  before  the 
Congress  and  the  FDA  which  would  further 
strengthen  the  quality  standards  of  eye  care 
products.  The  first  of  these  Is  Senate  Bill 
610 — the  Medical  Device  Amendments  of 
1975. '»  This  Act  woiild  grant  specific  au- 
thority to  the  FDA  to  promulgate  perform- 
ance standards  for  medical  devices  to  "as- 
sure effectiveness  or  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
unreasonable  risk  of  illness  or  injury.  ...-"• 

The  standards  to  be  established  would 
control : 

"I the)  safety  and  effectiveness  (Including 
elTectlveners  over  time) ,  and  including  where 
necessary:  the  composition  [and]  construc- 
tion ...  of  such  device."  **" 

While  this  legislation  leaves  the  determi- 
nation of  the  devices  to  be  covered  to  panels 
of  experts.'"  there  are  strong  indications  that 
prescription  eye  wear  would  be  covered.  Per- 
haps the  strongest  factor  Indicating  that  eye- 
glasses would  Indeed  be  covered  Is  a  second 
federal  Initiative  which  is  pending  before 
the  FDA.  On  August  8,  1975  the  PDA  made 
available  to  the  public  draft  regulations 
which  would  control  the  manufacturing 
practices  and  quality  control  components  of 
eyeglasses.""  The  stated  purpose  of  these 
regulations  ts  to: 

".  .  .  determine  whether  the  equipment 
and  methods  used  in.  or  the  manufacturing 
environment  within  which,  or  the  controls 
used  for.  the  manufacture,  assembly,  proc- 
essing, testing,  packing,  distribution,  or 
holding  of  each  device  conform  to  or  are 
operated  or  administered  in  conformity  with 
current  good  manufacturing  practices  to  en- 
sure that  the  device  meets  the  requirement 
of  the  act  as  to  safety  and  has  the  identity, 
quality,  and  effectiveness  it  purports  or  is 
represented  to  possess." "" 

It  is  Important  to  note  the  interrelation- 
ship between  the  pending  legislation  and  the 
proposed  FDA  regulations.  At  present  there 
is  some  dispute  over  the  extent  of  the  FDA's 
authority  over  medical  devices.  For  example, 
in  debate  over  S.  510  is  was  noted: 

"S.  610  represents  a  sound  approach  to 
filling  the  enforcement  gaps  under  present 
medical  device  law.  .  .  .  The  Important  thing 
is  that  we  give  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration the  latitude  it  requires  to  establish 
mandatory  standards."  ^** 

In  addition,  the  FDA  has  already  acted  to 
control  the  quality  of  eyeglasses  In  at  least 
one  respect.  Effective  January  31,  1972,  the 
FDA  Imposed  "impact-resUtant"  standards 
for  eyeglasses. xx>  As  stated  In  an  FDA  publi- 
cation : 

"Every  prescription  lens  and  sunglass  lens 
must  now  undergo  the  drop-ball  test  after 
grinding  and  other  finishing.  ...  In  this  test 
a  5/8  Inch  steel  ball  weighing  0.56  ounces  is 
dropped  on  each  Individual  lens  from  a 
height  of  50  inches.  .  .  .  Impact  resistance 
in  eyeglasses  does  not  mean  the  lenses  are 
shatter-proof.  It  does  mean  that  they  can 
withstand  moderately  sharp  accidental  blows 
without  shattering."  » 

Thus,  quality  controls  can  be  and  have 
been  Imposed  by  state  laws.  In  addition,  the 
FDA   has   demonstrated    and    continues   to 


demonstrate  Interest  in  the  quality  and  effec- 
tiveness of  prescription  eye  wear.  Staff  b*> 
lieves  that  if  deterioration  in  quality  Is  a 
problem,  these  types  of  methods  are  more 
direct  and  more  effective  than  advertising 
restrictions  to  insure  quality. 

The  second  component  of  the  quality  argu- 
ment, the  increased  potential  for  "quickie 
exams,"  likewise  Is  not  persuasive.  As  with 
the  first  component  of  the  quality  argument, 
states  have  available  to  them  numerous  other 
mechanisms  to  insure  that  the  quality  of 
professional  services  will  not  deteriorate  be- 
yond acceptable  limits.  Most  states  already 
require  minimum  education  requirements  in 
order  to  insure  professional  competency. 
Continuing  education  requirements  are  be- 
coming more  prevalent  to  insure  that  optom- 
etrists and  opticians  remain  abreast  of  new 
techniques  and  equipment.**"  Many  states 
have  established,  either  by  statute  or  regu- 
lation, minimal  standards  for  office  equip- 
ment and  examination  procedures.*""  Repre- 
sentative of  the  type  of  regulation  which 
has  been  enacted  to  directly  control  the  ade- 
quacy of  eye  examinations  are  the  Rules  and 
Regulations  implementing  the  Illinois  Op- 
tometric  Practice  Regulations  implementing 
the  Illinois  Optometric  Practice  Act.*"  In 
pertinent  part,  these  rules  and  regulations 
state: 

"Minimum  eye  examination. — ^In  the  ab- 
sence of  compelling  reasons  to  the  contrary, 
It  shall  be  considered  unprofessional  con- 
duct for  an  optometrist  to  fail  to  make  the 
following  minimum  examination  in  all  cases 
and  keep  a  record  thereof  for  a  period  of 
three   (3)    years  as  required  by  the  Act."*" 

No  evidence  has  been  presented  to  the 
staff  which  would  indicate  that  the  incidence 
of  shoddy  examinations  is  any  greater  in 
states  where  advertising  is  allowed  than 
equally  Is  likely  to  conduct  "quickie  exams" 
where  it  is  prohibited,  practitioners  are 
equally  as  likely  to  conduct  "quickie  exams" 
In  order  to  increase  their  overall  profit 
given  the  inflated  prices  of  eyeglasses. 

In  hearings  before  the  House  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Coliunbla,  the  following 
observations  were  made  with  regard  to  a 
proposal  that  would  have  banned  advertis- 
ing of  ophthalmic  goods  and  services: 

If  the  piirpose  of  these  bills  were  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  visual  care.  It  would 
provide  a  simple  program.  The  elements  of 
a  quality  improvement  bill  would  neces- 
sarily   Include   the    following   points: 

(1)  A  mandatory  21 -point  refraction; 

(2)  A  requirement  that  all  glasses  be  made 
exclusively  of  first  quality  lenaee; 

(3)  A  program  for  testing  and  licensing  of 
all  opticians; 

(4)  A  prohibition  of  those  who  are  not 
licensed  from  assisting  optometrists  and  oth- 
ers In  the  manufactiire  of  glasses  and  the 
servicing  of  patients. 

It  is  significant  to  me  representing  a  pub- 
lic vided  in  the  bills  proposed.  If  the  prob- 
lem to  be  dealt  with  here  is  the  control  of 
advertisements,  there  are  other  and  more 
direct  ways  than  provided  by  the  sections 
of  the  various  bills  pending  here.  They  have 
been  introduced  to  provide  a  monc^Mly  prac- 
tice in  this  area.  *" 

The  staff  has  concluded  that  the  quality 
arguments  are  specious.  If  the  true  goal  of 
the  states  and  professional  associations  is  to 
insure  quality  materials  and  service,  more 
direct  tools  to  accomplish  the  result  are 
close  at  hand.  If  the  goal  is  to  prevent  bait 
and  switch  advertising,  both  state  and  fed- 
eral laws  are  available.  Inadequate  consumer 
Information  does  not  guarantee  quality  oph- 
thalmic goods  and  services;  It  only  giiar- 
antees  high  prices  and  consumer  ignorance. 
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ently considering  enacting  a  similar  law.  In 
the  two  states  without  such  laws,  Alabama 
and  Tennessee,  consumer  complaint  clearing 
houses  have  been  established  to  facilitate  the 
taking  of  action  under  existing  laws,  and 
possibly  to  recommend  new  legislation. 

"0  437  F.2d  707  (D.C.  Clr.  1970). 

^Id.  at  709-710. 

i'*See,  e.g..  Newsletter,  Tenn.  Dispensing 
Opticians  Association,  April  24,  1975  at  3-4. 

"»  See,  e.g.,  Hlrsch  and  Wick,  Tfie  Opto- 
metric Profession  (Chilton  Book,  N.Y.) ,  1960. 

"*  Letter  from  James  W.  Clark,  Jr.,  Execu- 
tive Director,  Kansas  Optometric  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  to  Robert  G.  Badal,  FTC,  dated 
October  13.  1975. 

i«  Letter  from  David  C.  Hendershot,  Exec- 
utive Director,  Ohio  Optometric  Association, 
to  Robert  O.  Badal,  FTC,  dated  October  23. 
1975. 

i«  Letter  from  Brian  S.  Klinger,  OX>., 
F.A.A.O.,  President,  New  Hampshire  Opto- 
metric Association,  Inc.,  to  Robert  G.  Badal, 
PTC,  dated  October  14, 1976. 

i<7This  issue  is  disciissed  at  length  in  the 
next  part  of  this  section. 

"» Letter  from  Francis  A.  Murdy,  OX).,  Sec- 
retary, Massachusetts  Board  of  Registration 
in  OptcHnetry  to  Rachel  Shao.  FTC.  dated  Oc- 
tober 13,  1976. 

"•  Letter  from  R.  L.  Powell,  O JD.,  Chairman. 
Nebraska  Optometric  Association  Legal  and 
Legislative  Committee  to  Rachel  Shao.  FTC, 
dated  October  13,  1976. 

1*0  Swpro,  n.  3.  Optical  Manufacturers 
Ass'n.,  Exhibit  D,  Optical  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation's Response  to  the  FDA's  proposed 
Good  Maniifactiu-ing  Practices,  October  7, 
1976,  at  2. 

J«M.,  at2. 

"■Rosenthal,  Jesse,  OD.,  Folsom,  William 
C  OH.,  "Standards  of  Eyeglasses."  Medical 
Care,  Vol.  XI,  No.  3,  May-June  1973. 

^  Supra  n.  161,  at  9. 

i**  See  e.g..  Letters  from  J<dm  S.  EratB.  Vice- 
President.  Buckbee  Mears  Company  to  Rob- 
ert O.  Badal,  FTC.  dated  November  11,  1976; 


James  L.  Luzerne,  Vice-President,  Wisconsin 
Optical  Service,  Inc.,  to  Robert  G.  Badal,  FTC, 
dated  October  22,  1975;  and  Robert  Mchtow, 
President,  Walman  Optical  Company  to  Rob- 
ert G.  Badal,  FTC,  dated  October  23, 1976. 

"» See  Rosenthal,  supra  n.  162. 

The  following  Institutions  have  published 
various  quality  standards  for  eyeglasses: 
American  National  Standards  Institute,  Re- 
quirements for  First  Quality  Prescription 
Ophthalmic  Lenses,  ANSI  Z80.1-1972  and  Re- 
qxilrements  for  First  Quality  Contact  Lenses, 
ANSI  Z80.2-1972):  British  Standards  Insti- 
tution (Specification  for  Spectacle  Lenses  BS 
2738:1962,  Specification  for  Spectacle  Lens 
Materials,  BS  3062:1970,  Speclflcatlon  for 
Cellulose  Acetate  Sheet  For  Spectacle  Frames. 
BS  3186-1970,  Method  for  Measurement  of 
Spectacles,  BS  3199:1972,  Specification  for 
Metal  Spectacle  Frames,  B.S.  3462:1962,  and 
Specification  for  Spectacle  Frames  made  of 
cellulose  acetate  B.S.  3352:1962);  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  (Military  Specifications 
Lense.  Ophthalmic  Glass,  MIL-L-18991C, 
Nov.  29,  1975,  Military  Specifications,  Spec- 
tacles, Fronts,  and  Temples,  Cellulose  Ace- 
tate, MIL-S-36497B,  May  12,  1971  and  Mili- 
tary Specification  Lens,  Ophthalmic,  Neutral 
Absorption,  MIL-L-36460A,  Dec.  12,  1973: 
American  Optometric  Association  (Prescrip- 
tion Standards  and  Tolerances);  Philadel- 
phia Guild  of  Prescription  Opticians  (stand- 
ards for  Optical  Frames,  Standards,  Re- 
quirements for  Fabricating  Philadelphia 
Guild  QuaUty  Ophthalmic  Lenses,  1963). 

^See  e.g.,  CaUfomla  Senate  Bill  611,  Ch. 
754  (1975).  The  bill  which  was  recently  en- 
acted In  California  requires  the  Department 
of  Health,  the  State  Board  of  Optometry  and 
the  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  to  prepare 
quality  standards  for  prescription  ophthalmic 
devices  by  January  1,  1976.  The  bill  requires 
that  ANSI  standards  Z80.1  and  Z80.2  be 
adopted  as  minimum  standards.  The  boards 
are  given  the  authority  to  adopt  more  strin- 
gent standards  by  board  rule.  See  also  Texas 
Optometry  Statute,  Part  4552  Article  V,  Sec- 
tion 10(h);  Indiana  Optometry  Statute,  2&- 
24-1,  Rules  and  Regs.  No.  3;  N.J.  Board  of 
Examiners,  Rules  and  Regulations,  Section 
13:33-1.38. 

^  "Easy  on  the  Eyes",  Los  Angeles  Times, 
November  18,  1976,  Part  n  at  6. 

1"  S.  510. 94th  Cong.,  1st  session.  Introduced 
AprU  21.  1975. 

i»M.  at  J  513(a)(1). 

»«>/d.  at  §  513(a)(1). 

"i/d.  at  J  511(c). 

i«  Notice  of  Availability  of  Draft  Regula- 
tions, Current  Good  Manufacturing  Practice 
for  Medical  Devices,  August  8, 1975,  Fed.  Beg. 
33482. 

"» Id.  f  810.3. 

'"Statement  of  SenattH-  Dole,  Congres- 
sional Record,  April  17,  1975.  at  p.  10700. 

*«  21  C  J.R.  Part  3.84. 

"•"We  want  you  to  know  what  we  know 
about  Impact  resistant  eyeglass  lenses". 
DHEW  publication  No.  (FDA)  73.4001. 

•"According  to  the  American  Optometrle 
Association's  State  Legislation  Hotline  (Sept. 
27. 1974) ,  a  total  of  36  states  require  continu- 
ing education  units  as  a  condition  for  license 
renewal.  Typical  continuing  education  re- 
quirements can  be  found  in  Missouri  Stat- 
utes, TlUe  22.  Section  836X)80;  Montana 
Statutes.  Title  66.  Section  1318;  New  Hamp- 
shire Statutes,  "ntle  30,  Section  327.33;  West 
Virginia  Board  of  Examiners  In  Optometry, 
Rules,  Section  111.  Rule  101;  Florida  State 
Board  of  Dispensing  Opticians,  Rules  and 
Rngulations.  Rule  21P-1.16. 

"'See.  for  example.  Kansas  Optometrle 
Association,  Optometric  Standards,  Section 
9600  et.  seq.;  N.J.  Board  of  Examiners.  Rules 
and  RegtUatlons,  Section  13:33-2.1. 

1"  Rules  and  Regulations  Promulgated  for 
Administration  of  the  Illinois  Optometric 
Practice  Act. 

"•  The  rules  set  forth  the  following  twelve 
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(13)    Items  as  oontlntilng  a  mlnlmmn  eye 
examination : 

(1)  Ck>mplete  case  history. 

(2)  Vlsvial  acuity  at  far  and  at  near. 

(a)  Unaided. 

(b)  With  last  correction. 

(3)  External  examination. 

(4)  Ophthalmoscopic   examination. 

(5)  Retlnoscopy. 

(6)  Amplitude  of  convergence  and  accom- 
modatlon. 

(7)  Phorlas  and  ductlons. 

(8)  Subjective  findings,  far  and  near. 

(9)  Fusion. 

(10)  Stereopsls. 

(11)  Color  vision. 

(12)  Prescription  and  visual  acuity  ob- 
tained, far  and  near. 

"^Hearings  before  Subcommittee  No.  4  of 
the  Com,mittee  on  The  District  of  Columbia, 
House  of  Representatives,  91st  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
on  UJt.  12937,  HJt.  13049,  HJl.  13155.  HJl. 
13176,  HK  13623.  and  HR  13821,  testimony 
of  Leo  Goodman,  Chairman,  Legislative  Com- 
mittee of  DC.  Public  Health  Association- 
(1969). 

Invzstigation  or  Commebciai.  Restrictions 
IN  Prescription  Eyeglass  Industry  An- 
nounced 

The  F^C  has  unanimously  authorized  an 
Investigation  of  providers  and  sellers  of 
ophthalmic  goods  and  services  to  determine 
whether  industry  members  have  been  or  are 
now  violating  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act. 

The  Investigation  Is  concerned  with  re- 
straints on  commercial  practices  such  as 
limitations  on  the  number  of  branch  offices 
an  industry  member  may  own  or  operate, 
prohibitions  on  the  employment  of  optome- 
trists and  opticians  by  commercial  retailers, 
and  bans  on  the  practice  of  optometry  on  the 
premises  of  mercantile  establishments. 

Pursuant  to  Commission  policy,  the  In- 
vestigation win  be  nonpublic. 

The  existence  of  an  Investigation  does  not 
Imply  that  violations  of  the  law  have  oc- 
curred. 

I  Prom  the  Optometrlc  Association  News, 

Nov.  11,  19751 

Economist  Lee  Benram:  More  Academician 

Than   Activist 

For  Lee  Benham.  titled  Dr.  to  accord  re- 
spect for  his  acquisition  of  a  Ph.D.  in  eco- 
nomics from  Stanford  University  in  1970, 
some  symbols  seem  to  cloud  the  Issues. 

In  relationship  to  his  i>ersonal  demeanor 
and  office  in  the  economics  department  of 
Washington  University,  Lee  Benham  can  be 
said  to  eschew  many  symbols.  His  concrete- 
walled  cubicle  there  lacks  the  symbolic 
adornments  many  In  "academla"  prefer.  Its 
architecture  is  unassuming  and  so  Is  his 
utilization  of  It.  It's  not  postered  or  shelved 
with  unread  books.  It's  simple,  essential, 
quiet.  It  seems  to  reflect  the  person  whose 
name  is  on  the  door — Immediately  above  the 
no-smoklng- inside  sign. 

There  Is,  however,  one  pastel-colored  poster 
In  Lee  Benham's  office.  The  words  inscribed 
on  It  read:  "There  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  free 
lunch."  The  poster's  message  seems  to  well 
describe  Lee  Benham's  approach  to  Investi- 
gating the  effects  of  advertising  and  of  pro- 
fessional control  on  the  price  of  eyeglasses. 

For  Lee  Benham  the  Issues  Involved  in 
these  studies  are  "Do  average  prices  for  eye- 
glasses differ  across  states?"  and  if  they  do 
"Why?"  The  sacrosanctlty  traditionally  ac- 
corded to  the  Drs.  of  the  health  care  profes- 
sions he  obviously  eschewed.  It's  not  surpris- 
ing, however,  since  his  professional  concern 
is  medical  economics.  He  regrets,  however, 
that  to  date  It  has  not  been  possible  for  him 
to  Investigate  comparable  questions  for  other 
professions  in  the  health  care  sector  besides 
cytometry. 

As  the  author  of  the  1972  study  "The  Ef- 
fects of  Advertising  on   the   Price   of  Eye- 


glasses" published  In  The  Journal  of  Law  and 
Economics  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  Lee 
Benham  has  become  a  name  familiar  to  most 
optometrists  and  for  good  reason.  A  second 
study  Jointly  authored  with  Alexandra  Ben- 
ham "Regulating  Through  the  Professions: 
A  Perspective  on  Information  Control"  will 
be  published  In  the  same  Journal  early  in 
December,  Alexandra  Benham  studied  math- 
ematics and  political  science  at  Stanford 
University. 

These  two  studies  have  fueled  If  not  fo- 
mented the  growing  controversy  over  the 
marketing  of  eyeglasses.  They  have  been  cited 
by  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy  (R-IL)  in  his 
calling  upon  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  investigate  the  situation — an  action  sub- 
sequently commenced.  They  have  received 
numerous  national  news  media  headlines  and 
have  been  presented  before  several  state  leg- 
islatures considering  repeal  of  state  laws  re- 
stricting the  advertising  of  eyeglasses.  TTie 
Benham  studies  In  some  cases  are  said  to 
have  precipitated  those  considerations.  Dr. 
Benham  has  himself  testified  before  several 
state  legislatures. 

Dr.  Benham  told  the  AOA  News  that  he 
realizes  most  optometrists  probably  think  he 
Is  a  bomb  thrower,  and  expressed  an  under- 
standing of  why  they  would,  but  while  he 
spoke  softly  of  that  understanding  he  also 
sought  to  explain  his  studies  to  optometry. 

"Many  groups  In  this  country  today  desire 
to  be  known  as  professionals,"  Dr.  Benham 
said.  "The  pattern  of  professional  behavior 
established  by  physicians  Is  one  that  many 
such  groups  wish  to  emulate.  Optometrists 
are  one  of  these  groups  and  have  been  rela- 
tively successful  In  these  efforts." 

"Our  concern,  however.  Is  not  with  the 
optometrists'  specific  objectives  but  with 
the  general  consequences  of  professionalism 
as  a  special  policy.  Professionalism  Is  a  way 
of  organizing  and  regulating  an  Industry," 
the  35-year-old  native  Texan  said.  "It  is  In 
many  ways  a  medieval  view  of  the  world  In 
that  associations  very  similar  to  guilds  are 
set  up  to  regulate  the  types  of  goods  and 
services  which  can  be  sold,  define  the  ac- 
ceptable quality  of  services,  and  determine 
who  can  sell  them."  he  explained. 

"This  Is  defended  on  the  grounds  that  It 
protects  the  consumer,"  Alexandra  Benham 
commented. 

Expressing  his  Interest  In  optometry  only 
as  It  provides  a  window  to  look  at  profes- 
sions In  general.  Dr.  Benham  who  no  longer 
wears  glasses  because  he  found  out  subse- 
quent to  his  first  and  only  physician  pre- 
scription that  he  really  didn't  need  eyeglasses 
to  see  clearly,  said  "Its  difficult  to  investigate 
the  Impact  of  control  In  many  professions 
such  as  physicians  because  their  regulations 
across  states  are  highly  uniform." 

"In  order  to  find  out  the  effects  of  regu- 
lations, you  have  to  have  differences,"  he 
said.  "And  optometrists  happen  to  be  suit- 
able for  this  type  of  Investigation  because 
the  level  of  professional  control  varies  across 
states.  And  that  Is  reflected  In  such  things 
as  awlvertislng." 

Comfortable  and  not  defensive  with  ques- 
tions, although  concerned  that  he  be  under- 
stood. Dr.  Benham  said  that  his  Initial  In- 
terest in  the  studies  had  nothing  to  do  with 
optometry.  "I  was  Interested  In  the  adver- 
tising issue,"  he  said. 

"Economists,"  he  said,  "have  always  been 
Interested  In  the  effect  of  advertising  on 
prices.  On  the  one  hand,  we  know  advertis- 
ing costs  money.  On  the  other  hand,  ad- 
vertising leads  to  other  kinds  of  beneflts  In 
terms  of  the  efficiency  with  which  markets 
operate.  So  It  Is  a  complex  matter  to  In- 
vestigate and  Its  Importance  goes  far  be- 
yond the  medical  sector. 

Dr.  Benham  said  he  originally  wanted  to 
Investigate  the  question  for  precrlptlon 
drugs  but  It  turned  out  that  "  at  the  time  I 
began  this  work,  in  1968  or  1969,  there  was 
little  If  any  advertising  de  facto  for  pre- 


scription drugs,  partly  because  of  lawB  and 
partly  because  of  sanctions  the  professional 
associations  could  bring,"  be  said. 

"I  wanted  to  look  at  a  situation  where 
advertising  was  permitted  In  some  areas  and 
not  In  others.  And  glasses  were  the  item  I 
could  find  at  the  time.  At  the  same  time  It 
turned  out  coincidental  ly  that  one  of  my 
colleagues  at  the  University  of  Chicago  had 
data  which  Included  the  prices  people  paid 
for  glasses."  he  said.  That  data,  he  pointed 
out,  was  compiled  by  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Services  Research  and  Development 
under  a  grant  from  the  federal  government. 

"It  Is  not  easy  to  get  Information  on  prices 
paid  for  glasses  because  only  about  15  per- 
cent of  the  population  In  any  one  year  buys 
them.  TO  get  samples  of  purchasers  across 
the  country  Is  not  a  trivial  undertaking."  he 
explained. 

"So  I  was  fortunate  to  And  the  data  I  did. 
As  with  most  research  projects,  coincidence 
played  a  part." 

In  addition  to  his  intellectual  interest.  Dr. 
Benham  said  he  also  had  some  personal  ex- 
perience. "I  had  a  feeling  that  prices  differed 
across  states.  I  grew  up  in  Texas  and  then 
moved  to  California  and  there  sure  in  hell 
was  a  difference  in  the  average  price  mem- 
bers of  family  paid  in  the  two  states.  It 
was  over  twice  as  much  in  California.  I  also 
knew  about  people  in  New  Mexico  coming  to 
Texas  to  buy  glasses."  Dr.  Benham  said. 

To  Dr.  Benham  the  flrst  and  basic  question 
in  his  flrst  study  was  "Do  average  prices 
differ  across  states?"  "If  I  understand  the 
criticism  I  am  getting  from  various  quarters, 
essentially  they're  saying  they  don't  differ," 
Dr.  Benham  said. 

Softly  emphatic.  Dr.  Benham  went  on  to 
say.  "On  the  basis  of  both  studies  I'm  quite 
confident  that  the  average  price  that  peoole 
pay  for  glasses  differs  very  substantially 
across  states.  Now  we  can  argue  about  other 
dimensions  of  this  issue.  We  may  say  that 
If  they  do  differ,  there  may  be  good  reason 
for  their  differing." 

"We  may  say  that  it  is  worthwhile  to  have 
differences  in  prices,  or  we're  better  off  with 
the  higher  prices.  But  I  would  really  chal- 
lenge anyone  to  come  to  me  and  demon- 
strate that  average  prices  dont  differ.  And 
our  studies  have  found  that  higher  priced 
states  tend  to  be  those  In  which  there  is 
greater  professional  control,  including  con- 
trol over  advertising,"  he  said. 

Concerning  his  first  study.  Dr.  Benham 
said  "The  principal  criticism  that  I  have 
seen  concerns  the  small  size  of  the  sample. 
And  Indeed  it  was  small."  he  said  in  noting 
that  it  was  the  best  data  he  had  available  at 
the  time.  "You  don't  however,  develop  con- 
fldence  in  a  view  of  the  world  on  the  basis  of 
any  single  study,  even  If  you  have  the  sample 
size  you  want.  The  way  in  which  you  buUd 
confidence  about  relationships  is  through 
replication.  When  better  Information  be- 
came available,  we  used  it." 

Concerning  North  Carolina,  the  exclusion 
of  which  from  his  sample  woiild  have  ne- 
gated his  conclusion  that  prices  differ  sub- 
stantially between  states  that  permit  eyeelass 
advertising  and  those  that  do  not.  Dr.  Ben- 
ham said.  "I'm  sorry  about  the  disproportion- 
ate number  of  observations  from  North  Caro- 
lina. I  would  have  preferred  a  larger  sample 
more  uniformly  distributed.  However,  you 
don't  draw  conclusions  by  throwing  out  ob- 
servations unless  you  have  valid  reasons  to 
do  so.  If  some  other  observations  had  been 
excluded,  the  results  I  foimd  would  have 
been  even  more  dramatic." 

"If  there  is  concern  that  North  Carolina 
might  be  special  for  some  reason,  note  the 
number  of  individuals  from  that  state  is  rot 
overrepresented  in  the  second  study,  and 
excluding  North  Carolina  would  not  affect 
the  conclusions  there.  We  took  the  second 
set  of  data,  a  much  bigger  sample,  and  looked 
at  it  every  way  from  hell  to  creation  and  at 
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all  sorts  of  comparisons  and  It  is  very  robust 
Indeed.  In  general  the  results  conflrm  the 
earlier  results." 

"In  addition  to  this  second  study,  all  other 
evidence  I  have  seen  Is  consistent  with  the 
view  presented  in  the  flrst  article,"  he  said. 
Kesponding  to  another  critldsm  he  has 
heard.  Dr.  Benham  said,  "Some  may  argue 
that  prices  are  lower  in  states  with  advertis- 
ing or  less  stringent  professional  control  be- 
cause the  quality  of  the  product  is  poorer. 
Now  some  flrms  in  these  states  may  indeed 
be  providing  a  low  quality  product.  However, 
some  flrms  in  the  more  restrictive  states 
may  also  be  providing  a  low  quality  product. 
The  question  is  what  evidence  is  there  that 
the  quality  of  eyeglasses  is  systematically 
lower  In  less  restrictive  states?  We  have  not 
found  or  seen  such  evidence." 

He  went  on  to  say,  "I  know  that  the  physi- 
cal product  is  scwnetlmes  the  same  in  the 
more  and  less  restrictive  states.  For  example, 
while  conducting  my  survey  In  New  Mexico,  I 
observed  some  firms  offering  Texas  State 
Optical  frames." 

"The  point  I  would  like  to  make  with  re- 
spect to  the  results  of  both  studies  is  that  If 
the  American  Optometrlc  Association  be- 
lieves that  the  conclusions  are  Incorrect,  the 
association  should  undertake  a  study  of  Its 
own  rather  than  limit  its  response  to  trying 
to  demonstrate  weaknesses  In  these  studies. 
It  would  not  be  very  expensive  to  do  such 
a  study,  and  I  would  be  happy  to  suggest  how 
to  go  about  making  such  comparisons,"  he 
said. 

On  the  matter  of  optometry  as  a  pro- 
fession. Dr.  Benham  said  that  "there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  optometrists  are  be- 
having any  differently  than  other  groups. 
Optometrists  derive  beneflts  from  having 
a  strong  state  and  national  association  be- 
cause one  of  the  purposes  of  such  associa- 
tions is  to  be  effective  politically,  and  one 
manifestation  of  that  is  Improvement  In  the 
economic  situation  of  their  members." 

"That  is  not  particularly  venal,  I  don't 
mean  to  criticize  them  for  It,"  he  said.  "It  Is 
an  unsurprising  result.  It's  not  surprising 
that  when  a  group  has  professional  control  it 
does  things  that  favorably  rebound  to  Its 
own  advantage.  And  one  of  the  things  that 
people  like  to  have  is  less  competition  and 
higher  prices  for  their  own  services." 

Alexandra  Benham  added,  "None  of  us  likes 
competition  in  our  own  area  of  work.  It  would 
be  mcredlble  If  a  professional  association 
didn't  work  to  reduce  competition." 

"Unfortunately  that  clashes  with  the  code 
of  ethics  and  the  general  Idea  of  consumer 
beneflts  from  professionalism.  If  on  the  one 
hand  you're  telling  the  world  you're  doing  a 
great  favor,  it  doesn't  look  so  good  If  some 
of  these  activities  appear  to  be  self-serving. 
But  anyone  who  looks  carefully  at  these 
Issues  would  be  enormously  surprised  if  they 
weren't,"  she  said. 

"I'm  not  a  particular  cynic  about  this,  but 
it's  Just  a  question  of  how  much  of  this  ac- 
tivity we  are  going  to  encourage,"  Dr.  Benham 
said.  "What  price  are  we  paying  as  a 
consequence?" 

The  question  comes  up.  Dr.  Benham  said, 
"Why  the  hell  can't  consumers  be  provided 
with  more  information  than  they  now  are?  It 
doesn't  make  any  sense." 

"What  implicit  assumptions  do  we  have 
that  say  that  we  should  continue  restricting 
advertising  to  the  consumer?"  asked  Dr. 
Benham. 

"The  essential  argument  is  that  consumers 
dont  know  what  is  good  for  them,  that 
they'll  be  exploited  or  do  themselves  in  If 
they  have  to  deal  with  an  environment  in 
which  there  is  more  competition,  more  In- 
formation, and  more  choices  to  make  for 
themselves.  There  may  of  course  be  un- 
desirable consequences  of  a  shift  from  a 
professional  to  a  commercial  environment, 
but  what  we  have  to  do  Is  make  some  deter- 
mination of  the  costs  and  beneflts  associated 


with  various  policies,  and  who  Inctun  ttie 
costs.  We've  estimated  some  of  the  costs  In 
these  two  studies." 

"I,  of  course,  have  my  value  Judgments 
about  the  kind  of  world  I  think  Is  a  better 
place.  In  terms  of  the  statistical  analy^s, 
however,  It  Is  not  what  people  think  about 
my  value  Judgment  but  rather  does  this 
analysis  provide  specific  Information  about 
the  kind  of  tradeofb  we're  making.  Someone 
may  say  that  although  prices  are  a  certain 
percentage  higher,  it's  worth  it.  That's  a  per- 
fectly legitimate  position  to  hold,  as  far  as 
rm  concerned.  What  has  been  lacking  up  to 
now  1b  information  about  the  price  we're  pay- 
ing for  this  professional  control.  And  some 
people  get  a  little  nasty  when  you  say  you 
don't  really  get  that  for  nothing.  Imposing 
this  control  has  lots  of  consequences,  and 
it's  going  to  mean  higher  prices,"  he  said. 

Alextmdra  Benham  cc»nmented  that  "one 
consequence  usually  forgotten  is  the  effect 
of  higher  prices  on  the  frequency  with  which 
pec^le   obtain   services.   The   second   study 
shows  that  In  states  with  more  professional 
ocntrol,    and    associated    higher    prices,    a 
smaller  proportion  of  the  population  in  a 
given  year  obtained  eyeglasses.  What  about 
the  eye  care  for  those  individuals  who  ob- 
tained none?  This  is  a  significant  and  often 
overlooked  component  of  the  quality  issue." 
"Our  studies  aren't  saying  that  there  are 
zero  beneflts  associated  with  restricting  ad- 
vertising of  eyeglasses,  but  that  there  are 
costs  associated  with  such  restrictions.  The 
burden  of  evidence  Is  then  on  those  Indi- 
viduals or  groups  who  favor  such  resta-lctlons 
to  show  that  the  beneflts  outweigh  the  costs," 
Dr.  Benham  said. 

"At  least  these  studies  are  the  flrst  steps 
In  providing  some  idea  of  the  price  we're  pay- 
ing for  professional  control.  That's  what  re- 
search IS  all  about,  to  try  to  narrow  the  range 
of  discussion." 

Concerning  the  effects  of  these  studies  on 
the  national  body  politic.  Dr.  Benham  says 
that  he  worries  about  mandated  behavior  on 
the  psu't  of  the  federal  government.  "I've  told 
the  FTC  that  I  worry  about  the  federal  gov- 
ernment being  able  to  Intervene  at  the  state 
level,"  he  told  the  News.  "I  have  repeatedly 
suggested  to  the  feds  that  they  do  their  own 
study.  The  investigations  should  be  repll- 

"I  obviously  feel  that  there  are  merits 
to  permitting  more  comp>etltion  and  more 
advertising,  but  I  prefer  to  see  the  decisions 
take  place  at  the  state  legislative  level.  That's 
what  federalism  Is  all  about.  I'm  not  very 
happy  about  having  a  committee  sit  around 
in  Washington  and  decide  what's  good  for  us. 
Of  course,  I'm  not  very  happy  about  having 
the  optometrlc  boards  at  the  state  level  sit 
around  and  decide  what's  good  for  us  either." 

"PhUosophlcally  I  am  a  very  conservative 
individual.  I  realize  the  optometrists  prob- 
ably think  I'm  a  bomb  thrower,  but  I 
strongly  support  laissez-faire  policy.  I  be- 
lieve in  capitalism.  Capitalism  provides  a 
wider  range  of  options  for  Individuals  than 
other  systems  and  I  like  that.  Capitalism 
of  course  does  not  simply  mean  competition 
for  the  other  groups  but  not  for  one's  own." 

"This  view  about  the  beneflts  of  competi- 
tion Is  consistent  with  the  argument  for  re- 
duction of  government  regulation.  This  Is  In 
effect  an  argument  against  regulation  rather 
than  for  it,"  Dr.  Benham  said. 

Quiet  and  softspoken,  more  the  academi- 
cian than  the  activist.  Dr.  Benham's  political 
philosophy  Is  also  responsible  for  his  con- 
tempt for  many  of  the  positions  of  Ralph  Na- 
der's consumer  advocates,  who  he  described 
as  having  the  attitude  that  "the  consumers 
don't  know  what's  good  for  them — an  atti- 
tude very  similar  to  the  view  of  the  profes- 
sionals. Also  both  Nader's  group  and  the 
professionals  tend  to  ignore  the  costs  result- 
ing from  their  policies,"  he  said. 

Expressing  an  understanding  of  why  op- 
tometrists would  be  disgruntled  with  him 


and  perhaps  feel  persecuted  by  him.  Dr. 
Benham  said  that  "If  optometrists  were  the 
only  group  with  advertising  restrictions  and 
other  kinds  of  professional  control,  I  would 
be  much  less  Interested  In  studying  them.  My 
Interest  Is  In  better  understanding  the  way 
all  professions  w(»rk,"  he  said. 

[From  the  American  Optometrlc  Association 
News,  Oct.  1. 1975] 
Debunking  Benham:  A  Crttiqux 
Editor's  Note. — The  following  is  a  statisti- 
cal critique  of  Dr.  Lee  Benham's  "The  Effect 
of  Advertising  on  the  Price  of  Eyeglasses"  by 
AOA  statistician  FarreU  Aron.  Dr.  Benham's 
article  has  been  the  source  of  many  national 
articles  on  the  subject  as  well  as  Senator 
Charles  Percy's  letter  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  which  has  recently  begun  an 
Investigation  Into  the  matter.  Dr.  Benham 
has  testified  before  many  leglslattu-es  con- 
sidering repeal  of  their  bans  on  eyewear  price 
advertising  during  the  past  year.  On  a  num- 
ber of  those  occasions  his  travel  has  been 
paid  for  by  commercial  optical  house  con- 
cerns. 

"The  Effect  of  Advertising  on  the  Price  of 
Eyeglasses"  by  Washington  University  Pro- 
fessor Lee  Benham  Is  an  excellent  example 
of  how  to  mislead  with  statistics.  It  Is  little 
wonder  that  the  oft-quoted  article  was  pub- 
lished In  October  1972  In  The  Journal  of  Law 
and  Economics  by  the  University  of  Chicago 
Law  School  since  Dr.  Benham  was  at  that 
time  on  the  faculty  at  that  University. 

In  the  article,  the  author  admits  to  nu- 
merous statistical  weaknesses  such  as: 

Confounding  North  Carolina's  complete 
advertising  restrictions  and  "other  laws 
which  would  tend  to  raise  prices  independ- 
ently of  advertising  regulations." 

Using  an  "obviously  Incomplete"  model 
which  Ignored  factors  that  should  have  been 
Included  In  the  model. 

Stating  the  possibility  that  "a  few  non- 
routine  Items  (treatment)  may  have  been 
included  In  the  sample,"  thereby  affecting 
the  overall  results. 

Warning,  In  an  attempt  to  examine  the 
effect  of  non-price  advertising  on  prices,  that 
excluding  one  state  (New  York)  would  slg- 
nlflcantly  affect  the  conclusion  reached. 

As  a  result,  the  author's  primary  objective 
that  "we  may  gain  more  Insight  Into  the 
Impact  of  advertising  on  prices"  Is  at  best 
only  partially  met.  Further,  his  conclusion 
that  "prices  (of  eyeglasses)  were  found  to  be 
substantially  lower  In  states  which  allowed 
advertising"  should  not  have  been  reached. 
What  follows  Is  an  in-depth  attempt  to 
critique  Dr.  Benham's  article  solely  along 
statistical  lines  so  that  proper  interpretation 
and  evaluation  of  the  article's  contents  may 
result. 

The  data  used  In  the  authtw's  principal 
antdysls  was  obtained  from  a  1963  survey 
of  7,531  persons  conducted  by  the  National 
Opinion  Research  Center.  Of  the  7,531,  twen- 
ty percent  reportedly  received  eye  care.  How- 
ever, Dr.  Benham  states  that  "the  present 
study  uses  a  subsample  of  634  individuals 
who  each  tmderwent  an  eye  examination 
and/or  obtained  a  pair  of  glasses  in  1963." 
Further,  the  author  Indicates  "291  individ- 
uals in  the  survey  quoted  only  the  combined 
price  of  the  examination  and  glasses."  382 
individuals  reported  eyeglasses  and  eye  ex- 
aminations combined.  As  a  result,  only  91 
had  a  separate  breakdown  of  each.  Also,  177 
Individuals  reported  eyeglasses  alone.  Ex- 
cluding the  91  individuals  who  had  a  sep- 
arate breakdown  of  costs,  only  86  Individuals 
reported  only  eyeglass  cost.  Thus,  it  appears 
that  the  total  study  sample  consisted  of  468 
individuals  rather  than  the  634  Individuals 
suggested  by  the  author.  There  is  an  obvious 
Inconsistency  here. 

On  another  point.  Dr.  Benham  Indicates 
that  for  numerous  reasons  data  from  only 
18  states  are  used  In  the  study.  The  18  states 
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consist  of  12  states  which  he  clasained  m 
having  no  restrictions  on  advertising  In  1963 
and  six  states  classified  as  having  total  pro- 
hibition of  advertising. 

Unfortunately,  "states  were  classified  as 
allowing  advertising  If  any  sellers  (optome- 
trists, ophthalmologists,  opticians  or  com- 
mercial firms)  were  permitted  to  advertise." 
For  example.  In  classifying  Indiana  as  having 
no  restrictions  on  advertising,  he  ignored 
making  the  distinction  that  opticians  were 
not  restricted  while  optonMtrlsts  were.  As 
another  example,  he  classified  Illinois  as 
having  no  restrictions  on  advertising,  but 
admitted  that  In  Illinois  "few  advertisements 
were  fotmd  which  contained  any  reference 
to  price." 

These  are  but  two  examples  which  lead 
mc  to  doubt  whether  the  proposed  simple 
advertising  prohibited/allowed  classification 
of  states  was  appropriate. 

The  1963  survey  by  the  National  Opinion 
Research  Center.  University  of  Chicago,  asked 
the  following  questions  related  to  vision  care 
expenses: 

Did  you  (person)  have  glasses  made  or  re- 
placed or  have  an  eye  examination  within 
the  year  1963  (other  than  what  we've  talked 
about)  ? 

What  Is  the  name  of  the  Individual  you 
or  cUnlc  (person)  saw? 
What  Is  his  address? 

About  how  much  was  the  charge  for  eye 
examination  and  treatment  in  1963? 
And  how  much  for  glasses? 
If  only  one  bill  for  both  received — enter 
amount. 

Reading  from  Dr.  Benham's  article,  55.3 
percent  of  the  Individuals  from  North  Caro- 
lina responding  to  the  1963  survey  obtained 
their  eye  examination  and/or  eyeglasses  from 
a  physician.  Also  according  to  the  article, 
39.7  percent  of  persons  sampled  from  states 
where  advertising  was  prohibited  used  physi- 
cians as  a  source;  however,  only  22.1  percent 
of  persons  from  states  where  advertising  was 
permitted  used  MDs.  Thus.  In  North  Caro- 
lina (and  the  other  states  where  advertising 
was  prohibited)  there  was  a  much  greater 
likelihood  of  treatment  being  included  In 
the  cost  of  eye  examination  and  eyeglasses 
than  In  the  states  allowing  advertising  where 
physicians  were  used  to  a  lesser  degree. 

Dr.  Benham  points  out  that  the  median 
price  differential  of  eyeglasses  alone  between 
states  with  advertising  and  states  without 
was  $4.00  and  between  North  Carolina  and 
Texas  and  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
$14.00.  with  the  higher  prices  in  the  states 
restricting  advertising.  This  compared  with 
mean  differences  of  $6.70  and  $19.60.  respec- 
tively. Tet,  he  falls  to  show  the  correspond- 
ing and  more  appropriate  median  price  dif- 
ferential of  combined  eyeglasses  and  exami- 
nation between  states  with  advertising  and 
states  without  while  admitting  "a  few  non- 
routine  Items  may  have  been  Included  in  the 
sample,"  thereby  affecting  the  overall  resnlta. 
It  had  been  suggested  that  where  physi- 


cians were  the  more  frequent  source  of  eye 
care,  that  Is,  In  the  restricted  states  (39.7 
percent  versus  22.1  percent  In  the  non-re- 
stricted states,  and  a  whopping  66.3  percent 
In  North  Carolina)  fees  for  non-routine 
services  may  have  been  more  frequently  In- 
cluded with  fees  for  eye  examination  and 
eyeglasses. 

In  an  attempt  to  explain  the  variation  In 
prices  and  to  predict  the  prices  paid  by  in- 
dividuals for  eyeglasses,  the  author  proposes 
a  regression  model  with  five  Independent 
variables.  The  five  Independent  variables  are 
a  "dummy"  advertising  prohibited  allowed 
variable,  family  Income,  age,  sex  and  family 
size.  Unfortunately,  for  Dr.  Benham,  very 
little  variation  in  prices  Is  explained  by  the 
model  he  proposes;  as  a  predictor  of  prices, 
the  model  falls  dismally. 

For  measuring  how  well  data  fits  the  re- 
gression model,  the  coefficient  of  determina- 
tion R<  Is  used.  By  definition,  R-  measures 
the  proportion  of  the  variance  in  the  depend- 
ent V8a-labr^( prices)  that  has  been  explained 
by  the  Independent  variables  (advertising 
prohibited /allowed,  family  Income,  age,  sex 
and  family  size) . 

The  coefficients  of  variation  R-  as  shown  In 
Benham's  article  are  not  very  impressive  as 
the  author  himself  admits  in  a  footnote. 
With  only  4.6  percent  (in  the  case  for  eye- 
glasses alone)  and  3.8  percent  (for  combined 
eyeglasses  and  examination),  respectively,  of 
the  total  variation  in  the  dependent  variable 
(prices)  explained  by  the  five  independent 
variables,  "the  model  is  obvloiisly  incom- 
plete." 

(It  Is  also  apparent  from  another  statis- 
tical tool  for  measuring  statistical  signifi- 
cance, namely  the  t  statistic,  that  the  choice 
of  Independent  variables  chosen  by  the  au- 
thor for  the  model  was  poor;  e.g.,  the  low 
values  of  t  indicate  that  In  practically  all 
cases,  the  Independent  variables  of  family 
Income,  age,  sex.  and  family  size  were  not 
statistically  significant  factors  In  determin- 
ing the  cost  of  eyeglasses. ) 

Missing  factors  In  Dr.  Benham's  model  to 
explain  and  predict  prices  should  certainly 
have  included  choice  of  practitioner  seen 
and  services  rendered,  type  of  lens  received 
(I.e..  single  vision,  bifocal,  or  trifocal),  and 
frame  type  selected  (e.g.,  gold  filled). 

The  author  states  that  "North  Carolina 
had  other  laws  which  would  tend  to  raise 
prices  Independent  of  advertising  regula- 
tions, and  the  proportion  of  the  total  price 
difference  which  can  be  attributed  to  adver- 
tising restrictions  cannot  be  determined  at 
this  stage."  Yet.  his  primary  analysis  relied 
heavily  on  data  from  that  state  and  allowed 
him  to  incorrectly  conclude  that  "the  esti- 
mates of  eyeglass  prices  alone  suggest  that 
advertising  restrictions  in  this  market  in- 
crease the  prices  paid  by  25  percent  to  more 
than  100  percent." 

The  table  below  statistically  refutes  the 
author's  conclusion  by  excluding  the  highly 
questionable  data  from  North  Carolina  from 
the   sample   on   which   his   conclusions   are 


baaed.  Ths  effects  ot  this  change  alone  i«- 
duce  the  net  difference  In  the  cost  of  eye- 
glasses alone  for  states  with  complete  re- 
striction versus  states  with  no  advertising 
restrictions  from  $6.70  to  $3.48  and  to  re- 
verse the  net  difference  In  the  combined  cost 
of  eyeglasses  and  examination  for  states  with 
complete  restrictions  versus  states  with  no 
advertising  restrictions  from  $3.86  to  $0.44 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

Thus,  excluding  North  Carolina  data  from 
the  sample  would  have  the  effect  of  "sug- 
gesting" only  a  13  percent  Increase  in  eye- 
glass cost  alone  to  say  nothing  of  a  "sug- 
gested" one  percent  decrease  in  the  price 
paid  for  eyeglasses  and  examination  result- 
ing from  advertising  restrictions  in  the 
market. 

Dr.  Benham  points  out.  In  an  attempt  to 
examine  the  effect  of  non-price  advertising 
on  prices,  by  Inserting  a  dummy  variable  Into 
his  model,  "that  In  states  prohibiting  only 
price  advertising,  prices  are  slightly  higher 
than  in  states  with  no  restrictions,  and  are 
considerably  lower  than  in  states  prohibiting 
all  advertising.  This  estimate  suggests  that 
even  'non-price'  advertising  may  lower 
prices." 

Yet,  he  warns  In  another  footnote  that 
"this  estimate  should  be  viewed  with  cau- 
tion, because  without  the  observations  from 
New  York  the  coefficient  X,  would  be  ap- 
proximately the  same  as  the  coefficient  of 
X,";  in  other  words,  if  New  York  observa- 
tions were  excluded,  he  could  not  even  sug- 
gest that  "even  non-prloe  advertising  may 
lower  prices.-  Yet,  had  he  slmUarly  ex- 
cluded data  from  North  Carolina  which  has 
"other  laws  ...  to  raise  prices  independ- 
ently of  advertising  regulations"  from  the 
primary  analysis,  his  conclusions  would  have 
been  all  but  "shot  to  hell." 

There  are  other  statistical  weaknesses  with 
the  Benham  article  which  should  be  men- 
tioned, if  only  briefly.  These  Include  present- 
ing somewhat  biased  rather  than  unbiased 
data,  using  small  and/or  nonrandom  sample 
sizes  which  would  preclude  statistically  re- 
liable conclusions  from  being  reached  and 
practically  Ignoring  results  of  statistical 
significance  tests  and  other  statistics  which 
fall  to  support  the  author's  conclusions  by 
burying  these  in  footnotes  and/or  tables  or 
simply  Ignoring  them  altogether. 

I  began  this  critique  with  the  statement, 
that  Dr.  Benham's  "  "The  Effect  of  Adver- 
tising on  the  Price  of  Eyeglasses'  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  how  to  mislead  with 
statistics."  The  latter  is  a  paraphrase  of  » 
book  by  Darrell  Huff.  On  the  surface.  Huff 
provides  numerous  examples  of  how  to  dis- 
tort and  manipulate  statistical  data.  Be- 
neath the  surface,  however,  he  points  out 
how  to  recognize  sound  and  usable  data. 
Unfortunately,  the  majority  of  data  pre- 
sented in  the  Benham  article  seems  to  fit 
Huff's  examples  of  how  to  distort  and  ma- 
nipulate statistical  data.  As  a  result,  the 
effect  of  advertising  on  the  price  of  eye- 
glasses Is  yet  to  be  determined. 
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Sample      between 


Mean 


stza 


3.  Alllndividualj  excluding  North  Carolina...    29.82 

4.  All  individuals  excluding  North  Carolina' 

Texas  and  District  of  Columbia 29.82 


29     26.34  127  3.48 

29      28.60  100  1.22 


COMBINED  EYEGLASSES  AND  EYE  EXAMINATION  COST 


1.  All  individuals uq  gg 

2.  All   individuals   in; 

North  Carolina  (Comp.  Adv.  Rest) 
Texas  and  District  of  Columbia  (No 
Adv.  Rest.) 5(j.73 


121    137.10 


37     29L97 


261 


72 


83.86 


2a  76 


3.  All  individuals  excluding  North  Carolina. .    36. 66 

4.  All  individuals  excluding  North  Carolina, 

Texas  and  District  o4  Columbia 36.66 


84     37.10  261  -.44 

84      39.82  189         -3.16 


[From  the  American  Optometric  Association 
New»,Nov.  IS.  19751 

BKNHAM  RXSPONDS  TO  STATISTICIAN'S 
DKBTnnCING  ASTICLB 

I  am  flattered  by  the  attention  recently 
given  me  by  the  AOA  News.  The  Impression 
left  by  one  of  the  articles,  however,  is  that 
there  is  no  evidence  supporting  the  view 
that  advertising  restrictions  lead  to  higher 
prices  ("Debunking  Benham:  A  Crlttque," 
October  issue).  1  should  like  to  respond  to 
the  arguments  presented  in  that  article,  first 
in  general  terms,  then  In  detail. 

First  of  all,  oxir  confidence  in  the  validity 
of  any  proposition  depends  ultimately  upon 
the  extent  to  which  the  evidence  from  a 
variety  of  sources  Is  consistent  with  that 
proposition.  I  have  encouraged  aU  parties 
interested  in  the  Impact  of  advertising  on 
prices  to  undertake  their  own  empirical 
studies.  The  evidence  from  the  1963  national 
survey  was  the  best  data  available  to  me  at 
the  time  I  began  investigating  this  topic 
When  better  evidence  became  available  from 
a  much  larger  1970  national  survey  we  used 
It  ("Regulating  Through  the  Professions: 
A  Perspective  on  Information  Control"  with 
Alexandra  Benham,  forthcoming  in  The 
Journal  of  Law  and  Economics).  The  evi- 
dence presented  in  the  latter  study  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  views  presented  in  the 
earlier  one.  In  addition,  several  case  studies 
by  other  individuals  have  compared  eyeglass 
prices  across  pairs  of  states,  one  with  more 
restrictions  on  advertising  and  one  with  less. 
These  include,  tor  example,  comparisons  of 
Mississippi  and  Tennessee,  and  of  Georgia 
and  Florida.  In  these  cases,  the  evidence 
supports  the  conclusion  that  states  with 
fewer  restrictions  have  lower  prices.  This  ad- 
ditional evidence  strengthens  my  confidence 
in  the  relationships  found  in  my  advertis- 
ing study. 

In  that  study.  I  discussed  the  problems 
and  qualifications  of  which  I  was  aware. 
Presenting  this  Information  in  the  text, 
tables,  and  footnotes  Is  not  what  I  call  "hid- 
ing the  deficiencies."  Furthermore,  many  of 
the  problems  I  discussed  are  inherent  in  all 
studies  of  this  type.  Models  are  never  com- 
pletely specified:  data  are  never  perfect;  in- 
ferences always  have  to  be  drawn. 

Questions  have  been  raised  concerning  the 
sample  size.  Of  the  total  population  sample 
Interviewed  by  the  National  Opinion  Re- 
search Center,  individuals  were  included  in 
this  analysis  only  if  they  obtained  eyeglasses 
during  1963  and  indicated  the  price  they 
paid  for  eyeglasses  alone  or  for  eyeglasses 
and  eye  examination,  and  if  furthermore 
there  was  no  indication  that  this  price  cov- 
ered other  eye  care  (such  as  nonroutlne 
treatment)  as  well.  A  total  of  634  observa- 
tions from  23  States  were  used.  (As  noted, 
data  from  a  few  additional  states  were  avail- 
able in  the  survey  but  were  excluded  be- 
cause of  state  classification  problems.)  The 
states  are  listed  in  footnotes  11  and  27.  Dif- 
ferent subsamples  of  individuals  were  used 
in  different  comparisons;  the  subsample  sizes 
are  noted  alongside. 

States  were  classified  as  allowing  advertis- 
ing if  any  sellers  were  permitted  to  advertise 
(see  footnote  11).  This  classiflcation  was 
chosen  because  the  presence  in  a  market  of 
even  one  seller  who  can  advertise  is  likely 
to  affect  the  market  substantially.  Thus  In- 
diana was  classified  as  an  advertising  state 
since  opticians  in  Indiana  could  advertise 
even  if  optometrists  could  not.  I  also  noted 
that  there  is  no  a  priori  reason  to  believe  that 
a  large  volume  of  advertising  Is  required  to 
generate  the  benefits  associated  with  the  ex- 
istence of  advertising.  "Only  a  few  price  ad- 
vertisements may  be  required  to  inform  a 
sufficient  niimber  of  consumers  so  that  the 
average  purchase  price  is  reduced  substan- 
tially." Thus  there  is  no  conflict  between  the 
classification  of  Illinois  as  an  advertlBlng 
state  and  th  fact  that  tor  Illinois  "few  ad- 


Tertlsemants  were  found  which  contained 
any  reference  to  price." 

The  critique  pointed  out  that  the  propor- 
tion of  indivldualB  obtaining  eyeglasses  from 
physicians  was  much  higher  in  states  pro- 
hibiting advertising  and  thus,  it  argued, 
there  was  greater  likelihood  in  such  states 
that  treatment  fees  were  included  in  prioea 
indicated  for  eye  examinations  and  eye- 
Clnmm.  so  the  price  differences  observed 
acroes  states  were  likely  to  be  an  artifact  of 
the  differences  In  market  shares.  Now  the 
finding  that  market  shares  for  various  pro- 
viders differ  substantially  with  differences  in 
state  advertising  restrictions  is  an  important 
one.  But  aside  from  the  Implications  of  this 
result,  the  data  from  our  forthcoming  study 
indicate  that  price  differences  across  states 
are  not  due  simply  to  these  differences  in 
market  shares.  The  1970  data  show  that  for 
each  type  of  provider  considered  separately 
(physicians,  optometrists,  and  commercial 
firms),  prices  are  higher  in  more  restrictive 
states. 

It  is  true,  as  I  noted  in  the  article,  that 
much  of  the  variance  in  prices  remains  un- 
explained. The  objective  of  this  study  was  to 
see  if  there  were  any  systematic  differences 
between   the    average   prices   paid   by    con- 
sumers In  more  and  less  restrictive  states. 
In  this  study,  significant  differences  were 
found.  In  our  forthcoming  study  using  the 
larger  1970  data  base,  systematic  differences 
are  again  found,  and  the  level  of  statistical 
confidence  in  these  differences  is  very  high. 
The  inclusion  of  variables  such  as  type  of 
lens  received  might  well  increase  the  pro- 
portion of  vcu-iance  explained.  Data  on  the 
types  of  lenses  received  were  not  included  in 
the  survey,  except  for  contact  lenses,  which 
were  excluded  from  this  analysis.  But  this 
raises    problems    for    the    objective    of    the 
study  only  if  there  are  systematic  differences 
in  the  frequency  of  types  of  lenses  obtained 
in  states  with  advertising  as  compared  to 
states  without,  controlling  for  sex,  age,  fam- 
ily income,  and  family  size.  Is  there  any  evi- 
dence to  suggest  that,  say,  the  proportion  of 
bifocals  to  total  lenses  obtained  by  persons 
of  given  sex,  age,  family  income,  and  family 
size   differed  systematically  across  the   two 
sets  of  states?  In  our  forthcoming  study,  a 
wide  variety  of  variables  were  considered,  in- 
cluding   family    Income,    family    size,    age. 
urban-rural    residence,    years    of   schooling, 
race,  sex,  marital  status,  number  of  pairs  of 
eyeglas.'^.es  purchased,  Insurance  coverage  for 
eye-related  expenses,  cost  of  eye  examina- 
tion, and  free  eye  care  received.  Inclusion  of 
these   variables    did   not   affect   conclusions 
concerning  the  association  between  profes- 
sional control  and  prices. 

It  is  true  of  any  study  of  this  nature  that 
there  may  be  a  spurious  association  between 
the  variables  examined.  It  is  not  sufficient  to 
assert  that  *n  alternative  explanation  may 
exist,  because  such   a  statement  is  always 
true.  It  is  necessary  to  provide  the  alterna- 
tive hypotheses  and  supporting  evidence  if 
these  alternatives  are  to  be  seriously  enter- 
tained.  For  example,   the   assertion   is  fre- 
quently made  that  the  quality  of  eyeglasses 
or  the  associated  service  is  better  in  the  more 
restrictive  states.  As  of  this  date,  I  have  seen 
no  evidence  that  consimiers  typically  receive 
better  service  in  the  more  restrictive  states. 
If  anyone  has  evidence  which  shows  that 
optometrists  provide  better  service  and  prod- 
ucts in  some  states  than  others,  I  would  very 
much  like  to  see  that  informaUon.  Note  that 
even  If  the  quality  can  be  shown  to  be  un- 
amblguoxisly  better  in  the  more  restrictive 
states,  the  Issue  is  not  resolved.  Our  forth- 
coming study  shows  that  in  the  high  priced, 
more  restrictive  states,  fewer  individuals  ob- 
tain eyeglasses  in  a  given  year.  What  about 
the  quality  of  eye  care  for  those  who  receive 
none  at  all? 

The  critique  argues  that  if  North  Carolina 
were  excluded,  the  results  wo\ild  be  different. 


I  found,  and  find,  no  a  priori  reason  for  ex- 
cluding North  Carolina.  As  discussed  in  my 
article,  there  Is  variation  in  the  extent  to 
which  other  regiilations  affecting  price  exist 
in  various  states.  Some  such  regulations  were 
in  effect  in  North  Carolina  in  1963.  but  may 
well  have  been  in  effect  In  other  states  as 
well,  including  some  states  which  allowed 
advertising.  Had  these  states  been  excluded 
from  the  analysis,  the  results  I  fo\ind  could 
well  have  been  even  stronger.  Note  further 
that  the  Texas  and  District  of  (Columbia  ver- 
sus North  Carolina  comparison  was  included 
to  provide  an  upper  bound  estimate,  as  stated 
In  the  text. 

But,  it  can  be  argued,  there  may  be  some- 
thing idiosyncratic  about  North  Carolina, 
and  since  that  state  has  such  a  heavy  weight 
in  the  analysis,  this  casts  doubts  on  the  over- 
all results.  Evidence  on  this  point  is  provided 
in  our  forthcoming  study  for  1970,  in  which 
only  3.6  percent  of  the  eyeglass  price  sample 
came  from  North  Carolina.  The  exclusion  of 
that  state  from  that  analysis  would  not  affect 
the  conclusions  drawn. 

As  1  stated  in  the  Ijeglnning  of  this  letter, 
resolution  of  questions  concerning  the  im- 
pact of  advertising  on  prices  does  not  depend 
on  my  ability  to  persuade  you  of  flawlessness 
in  my  1963  study.  Even  If  we  could  agree 
that  there  were  no  methodological  or  statis- 
tical problems  with  a  particular  study,  a 
most  unlikely  event,  our  confidence  in  the 
results  would  ultimately  depend  upon 
whether  or  not  additional  data  were  con- 
sistent with  the  findings.  The  forthcoming 
study  with  Alexandra  Benham  is  one  suCh 
effort.  On  the  basis  of  all  the  evidence  I  have 
seen,  I  am  confident  that  prices  are  higher 
in  states  which  restrict  advertising. 

I  would  urge  others,  and  particularly  those 
who  disagree  with  this  conclusion,  to  initiate 
their  own  empirical  investigation  of  this 
issue. 

Sincerely  yoiirs, 

Lek  Bkkhaic. 

Sr.  LoTTis,  Mo. 

[From  the  Cleveland  Press,  Oct.  22.   19751 

A  Look  at  thk  High  Cost  of  S^omg 
(By  Walter  Johns.  Jr.) 

Greater  Clevelanders  are  paying  25%  to 
100%  more  for  eyewear  than  residents  of 
Atlanta,  Houston  and  Montgomery  l>ecause 
of  restrictions  on  eyewear  price  advertising. 

A  limited  sampling  of  eyewear  prices  by 
The  Press  showed  that  a  CHevelander  would 
pay  an  average  of  $53  for  single-vision  plastic 
frame  eyeglasses.  Price  of  the  same  glasses 
would  be  only  $26  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  lowest  price  for  single-vision  eye- 
glasses offered  by  an  optical  chain  in  Georgia 
and  Alabama  is  $16.90.  The  lowest  price  we 
coTild  find  in  Cleveland,  based  on  a  prescrip- 
tion for  this  reporter,  was  $27.60  at  Dr.  Henry 
H.  Frederick  in  the  Caxton  Bldg..  812  Huron 
Rd. 

The  lowest  price  for  bifocals  we  found  at  an 
optical  chain  in  Houston  was  $22.  In  Cleve- 
land, the  lowest  price  was  $27.50  at  Union  Eye 
Care,  which  is  for  union  members  only.  But 
the  average  price  for  bifocals  from  other 
Cleveland  area  dispensers  was  $60. 

Examination  fees  are  not  figured  into  these 
examples. 

Hard  contact  lenses  that  would  nm  be- 
tween $85  and  $120  in  Cleveland,  not  in- 
cluding examination  and  Insurance,  can  be 
purchased  for  $69  in  Houston.  ' 

The  Press  study  comes  in  the  wake  of  sev- 
eral other  Investigations  showing  links  be- 
tween the  cost  of  eyewear  and  state  or  local 
laws  prohibiting  price  advertising. 

Tlie  Press  study  found  that  eyewear  ad- 
vertising is  limited  by  ordinances  in  cities 
and  by  membership  rvdes  that  doctors  must 
follow  to  Join  professional  associations. 

A  more  extensive,  nation-wide  study  by 
I^e  Benham.  Washington  University  asso- 
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cUtte  professor  of  economics,  came  up  with 
essentially  the  same  results. 

The  professor's  studies  showed  that  per- 
sons in  states  lilce  Ohio  pay  more — at  least 
25%  more — for  eyewear  than  residents  of 
states  like  Texas.  Georgia,  and  Alabama  be- 
cause price  advertising  Is  restricted  in  Ohio. 
Benham's  studies  found  that  eyewear  Is 
most  expensive  In  states  where  all  ads  are 
banned  and  Is  least  expensive  In  states  like 
the  three  mentioned  where  price  ads  are  al- 
lowed. 

States  like  Ohio  are  between  the  two  price 
extremes.  An  optical  dispenser  can  advertise 
In  Ohio  but  can't  list  prices  in  the  ads  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  state. 

Ordinances  banning  price  advertising  are 
on  the  books  in  Cleveland,  Columbus, 
Springfield,  Dayton,  Toungstown,  Ashtabula, 
and  a  few  other  cities,  according  to  the  Ohio 
Attorney  Oeneral's  Office. 

"These  laws  were  lobbied  by  individual  op- 
tometrists through  their  association  and 
have  the  same  effect  as  a  state  law."  said 
Prank  Rozak  of  Cole  National  Corp..  Cleve- 
la-id.  Cole  sells  eyewear  In  department  stores. 
Rozak  added,  "We  advertise  eyewear,  but 
we  don't  advertise  prices  because  of  the  vari- 
ous city  laws.  Bedford  Heights  may  not  have 
price  advertising  laws,  but  Maple  Heights 
might  and  how  can  you  separate  on  TV  or 
radio  or  in  newspapers  whom  the  messages 
are  sent  to?" 

Benham,  in  a  study  to  be  released  this 
fall,  also  shows  that  eyewear  prices  are  high- 
er In  states  where  optometrists  are  highly 
organized  In  professional  associations  com- 
pared with  states  where  there  is  less  orga- 
nization. 

Sen.  Charlie  Percy  (R-Ill.)  Is  one  of  the 
staunchest  critics  of  the  advertising  restric- 
tions used  by  36  states  and  says  they  inflate 
eyeglass  prices 

Percy  recently  reported,  for  example,  that 
a  pair  of  frames  cost  $30  in  Oklahoma— 
where  state  law  forbids  advertising — com- 
pared to  $11  for  almost  identical  frames 
across  the  border  In  Texas,  where  advertising 
Is  allowed. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  announced 
recently  that  it  will  conduct  an  Investiga- 
tion of  restraints  on  price  advertising  in  the 
eyewear  Industry. 

The  PTC  said  It  wants  to  And  out  wheth- 
er parts  of  the  Industry  are  flouting  federal 
or  anti-trust  statutes  by  falling  to  disclose 
certain  Information,  particularly  the  Infor- 
mation concerning  the  price  of  eyeglasses 
and  contact  lenses. 

The  PTC  said  it  also  wants  to  examine  the 
effect  of  state  laws  and  regulations  and  pri- 
vate associations  that  may  restrict  the 
amount  of  price  information  available  to  the 
public. 

In  Ohio,  In  order  to  belong  to  the  Ohio 
Optometrlc  Assn..  a  member  must  agree  to 
uphold  certain  ethical  standards,  including 
no  price  advertising.  If  you  advertise  regu- 
larly, you  cannot  become  a  member  of  the 
association,  says  Bay  Homak.  director  of 
public  Information  for  the  association. 

There  are  about  1100  optometrists  prac- 
ticing In  Ohio,  with  about  800  in  the  associa- 
tion. Optometrists  are  not  medical  doctors, 
but  specialists  who  test  eyesight  problems 
and  prescribe  corrective  lenses.  Most  have 
an  optical  dispensing  service  in  their  office, 
Homak  said. 

The  300  Ohio  ophthalmologists,  who  are 
medical  doctors  specializing  in  vision  prob- 
lems Including  surgery,  must  follow  a  simi- 
lar no-advertising  code  in  order  to  belong 
to  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Assn.  or  the  Ohio 
Ophthalmologists  Society.  Ophthalmologists 
generally  send  their  patients  wtih  a  prescrip- 
tion to  an  optician. 

Opticians  are  the  people  who  fit  and  sell 
glasses  prescribed  by  the  optometrist  or 
ophthalmologist. 

Spokesmen  for  both  the  optometrist  and 
ophthalmologist  groups  gave  similar  reasons 


for  the  no-advertlslng  rules — you  shouldn't 
barter  for  health  care  t>ecause  you  might 
sacrifice  quality. 

John  Royer,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Ophthalmologists  Society,  said,  "If  there  was 
advertising,  it  would  certainly  undercut  the 
professional  standards  of  treatment,  exami- 
nation, and  what  have  you.  People  would  get 
Involved  In  trying  to  make  a  deal.  The  point 
is  not  to  make  a  deal,  but  to  treat  the  pa- 
tient's eyes  properly." 

There  are  about  1600  opticians  in  Ohio, 
with  about  630  belonging  to  the  Ohio  So- 
ciety of  Dispensing  Opticians.  Opticians  In 
Ohio  require  no  license. 

Oene  King,  secretary  of  the  society,  says 
few  opticians  advertise  prices.  "The  Issue  has 
never  been  a  problem.  We  have  been  more 
concerned  about  legislative  issues  and  edu- 
cation of  ;r6^lspenser8." 

Dr.  Benham  told  The  Press,  "Advertising 
restraints  hav^  the  effect  of  raising  prices 
very  signlflcantW.  but  they  are  not  the  only 
reasons.  Restrlcmve  rules  by  state  boards  can 
affect  prices  aaxeil  as^the  way  laws  are 
enforced." 

Dr.  Benham  said  he  has  not  found  any  evl. 
dence  that  the  quality  of  eye-wear  Is  better 
with  higher  prices. 

"Higher  prices  keep  people  from  buying 
eyeglasses  and  getting  no  care  whatsoever," 
Dr.  Benham  said. 

(Prom  the  Cleveland  Press,  Oct.  27,  1975) 
Ads  Keep  Ete  on  Man  Out  or  "Point  Club" 
(By  Walter  Johns,  Jr.) 
Dr.  Henry  H.  Frederick.  Cleveland  optome- 
trist, likes  to  advertise  his  services — and 
therefore  he  has  been  barred  from  member- 
ship in  the  Cleveland  Optometrlc  Society. 

"I  tried  several  years  ago.  but  they  wouldn't 
let  me  in  because  I  advertise,"  Dr.  Frederick 
told  The  Press.  "I  want  to  get  in  because  I 
think  I  can  do  some  good.  I  think  they  could 
make  a  lot  more  money  If  they  lowered  their 
prices." 

If  optometrists  advertise  regularly  or  prac- 
tice in  a  commercial  atmoephere  like  a  Sears 
&  Roebuck  store,  it  is  doubtful  they  would 
gain  membership  In  the  Cleveland  society, 
says  Dr.  Robert  H.  Sunkle,  Cleveland  optome- 
trist and  governor  of  the  local  society. 

"We  wish  our  optometrists  to  practice  like 
other  health  practitioners.  Advertising  we 
feel  is  not  professional.  It  is  bartering  for 
health  care,"  Dr.  Simkle  said. 

The  Cleveland  Optometrlc  Society,  oom- 
posed  of  about  100  optometrists  in  Cuyahoga, 
Lake,  Oeauga  and  Lorain  counties,  re- 
quires members  to  follow  a  cod?  of  ethics 
partly  based  on  a  point  system  devised  by  the 
Colorado  Optometrlc  Assn.  Advertising  and 
Information  constrants  account  for  most  of 
the  points. 

Last  week.  The  Press  confirmed  In  Cleve- 
land the  findings  of  Dr.  Lee  Benham,  Wash- 
ington University  economics  professor.  Dr. 
Benham's  nation-wide  survey  showed  that 
In  states  where  optometrists  are  highly  or- 
ganized in  professional  asEoclations,  the 
prices  of  eyewear  are  significantly  higher  than 
in  states  where  there  is  less  organization. 

The  Press  found  that  Greater  Clevelanders 
are  paying  25%  to  100%  more  for  eyewear 
than  in  some  other  states  because  of  restric- 
tions on  price  advertising. 

In  The  Press  survey  of  eight  optical  firms, 
the  lowest  price  for  single-vision  eyeglasses 
was  at  Frederick's,  812  Huron  Rd.,  based 
upon  a  prescription  for  this  reporter. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  also  said 
It  Is  Investigating  practices  by  professional 
associations  that  may  restrict  price  disclo- 
sures. 

The  FTC  initiated  the  Investigation 
because  it  said  It  wants  to  find  out  whether 
the  ban  on  eyewear  advertising  leads  to 
higher  prices  for  consumers,  as  Dr.  Benham 
has  found. 
The  Colorado  point  plan  for  membership 


In  an  optometrlc  association  is  similar  to  the 
Michigan  Optometrlc  Assn.  point  plan,  which 
Is  being  Investigated  by  the  PTC.  Both  offer 
a  maximum  of  100  points.  In  Michigan,  an 
applicant  for  membership  must  achieve  65 
points. 

Some  Ohio  optometrlc  societies  have  a 
minimum  point  plan  but  the  Cleveland  group 
does  not.  Dr.  Sunkle  said.  Once  you  Join  the 
local  society,  you  are  automatically  In  the 
Ohio  Optometrlc  Assn. 

Dr.  Siuikle  said  the  Cleveland  society 
frowns  upon  a  member  having  his  name  in 
boldface  print  In  the  telephone  book  or  hav- 
ing a  display  ad  In  the  yellow  pages.  Most 
members  don't  display  frames  In  their  front 
window,  he  said. 
Here  Is  the  Colorado  point  plan : 
Advertising — No  advertising,  12  points; 
limited  ad  with  Just  name,  address,  phone 
number,  10  points;  regular  listing  In  phone 
book.  10;  using  boldface  type  In  phone  book, 
6;  no  window  display,  8;  visible  window  dis- 
play, 4.  Maximum  p>oints:  30. 

Location — Separate  location  like  profes- 
sional building  or  health  center,  425  points; 
street  location  with  displays,  15;  location  in 
conjunction  with  another  business,  .no 
points.  Maximum  points:  26. 

Signs — If  like  other  professionals  (Just 
sign  on  office  door),  15  points;  dignified  sign 
with  lettering  on  door  or  window,  10;  gar- 
ish Identification  with  blatant  sign  and 
lights,  etc.,  no  points.  Maximum  points:  16. 
Education — Attend  two  professionally 
sponsored  educational  functions  per  year,  8 
points:  participate  in  association  conunlttee 
activities,  6  points.  (Ohio  now  has  a  con- 
tinuing education  law  requiring  12  clock 
hours  each  year  of  continuing  education  for 
optometrists).  Maximum  points:  14. 

Physical  facilities — One  point  each  for  re- 
ception room,  private  business  office,  exam- 
ining and  consultation  room,  visual  training 
room,  laboratory,  dispensing  room,  sanitary 
facilities,  and  contact  lens  room.  Maximum 
points:  8. 

Functional  facilities — One  point  each  for 
eight  different  types  of  equipment  to  render 
complete  professional  services  like  contact 
lens  equipment  and  tonometrlc  equipment 
for  testing  glaucoma.  Maximum  points:  8. 
"We  try  to  keep  professionalism  uppermost 
In  the  minds  of  optometrists,"  Dr.  Sunkle 
said.  "Wouldn't  the  public  start  wondering 
what  kind  of  quality  they  were  getting  if 
doctors  started  advertising  appendectomies? 
We  feel  the  same  way  about  the  eye  because 
it  is  an  organ  of  the  body." 

Dr.  Sunkle  continued,  "We  feel  buying 
razor  blades  is  not  the  same  as  buying  eye- 
glasses. We  feel  the  eye  Is  deserving  of  more 
attention.  After  all,  80%  of  learning  Is 
through  the  visual  process." 
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(Prom   the  Cleveland   Press,  Oct.   23,   1976] 

Sats  QuALrrr  Sets  Cost  of  Eteweab 

(By  Walter  Johns,  Jr.) 

"It's  like  buying  a  suit  from  Rlchman's  or 
from  Bunce  Brothers. 

"Some  places  have  less  expensive  merchan- 
dise and  other  more  expensive  Just  like  in 
clothes." 

That's  the  explanation  Bruce  McAuIlffe, 
Clevelana  area  optician,  gives  for  the  wide 
range  of  prices  for  eyewear  among  shops  In 
Cleveland  and  in  other  states. 

The  Press  reported  yesterday  Its  finding 
in  a  study  conducted  of  eyewear  prices  in 
the  Cleveland  area.  The  sampling  showed 
that  Greater  Clevelanders  are  paying  25%  to 
100%  more  for  eyewear  than  residents  of  At- 
lanta, Houston  and  other  cities  because  of 
restrictions  on  eyewear  price  advertising. 

The  Press  article  pointed  out  that  city 
ordinances,  the  professional  standards  of 
doctors,  and  rules  of  state  hoards  are  factors 
leading  to  the  higher  prices. 

McAullffe  is  president  of  the  Society  of  Dis- 
pensing Opticians  of  Ohio  and  Is  associated 


with  R.  P.  McAullffe  OpUclana,  which  has  five 
locations  In  Greater  Cleveland. 

"There  are  so  many  variables  Involved  In 
eyewear  prices.  Just  Uke  there  are  in  clothes 
or  any  other  product.  The  frames  vary  so 
much  depending  on  their  quality."  McAullffe 
said. 

Lee  Benham,  Washington  XTnlverslty  pro- 
fessor who  has  made  nationwide  studies  on 
eyewear  prices,  disagrees.  Benham  says  he 
has  not  found  any  evidence  that  the  quality 
of  eyewear  is  better  with  higher  prices. 

Parade  Magazine  in  an  article  on  eyewear 
prices,  said  the  basic  price  for  contact  lenses 
is  about  $5  a  pair.  In  Texas,  they  sell  for 
$69.50  and  In  California,  those  same  contact 
lenses  sell  for  $200  and  up. 

The  magazine  said  that  the  markup  on 
eyeglasses  and  contact  lenses  Is  frequent- 
ly more  than  100%  to  200%. 

Gerald  Dougher,  president  of  Rodney  Op- 
tical in  Cleveland,  manufacturer  and  dis- 
tributor of  eyewear,  said  there  are  no  fed- 
eral laws  or  standards  for  eyewear  except  for 
Industrial  safety  glasses  and  soft  contact 
lenses. 

"Anyone  in  Texas  could  make  any  kind  of 
lens  and  put  In  your  eye.  But  I  wouldn't 
give  you  two  cents  for  it,"  Dougher  said. 

"A  lot  of  people  are  being  ripped  off  be- 
cause there  are  no  laws.  There  Is  a  lot  of 
room  for  gray-area  people  because  there 
is  no  one  to  slap  their  fingers,"  Dougher 
said. 

Dougher  explained  that  many  companies 
in  the  private  sector,  like  Rooney,  have 
adopted  standards  In  the  eyewe«u'  Industry 
with  the  help  of  various  organizations  like 
the  American  Optometrlc  Assn.,  American 
Academy  of  Ophthalmology.  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  and  many  others. 

"Rooney  has  always  made  an  excellent 
product.  Our  standards  are  tighter  because 
we  follow  those  Industry  standards.  As  a 
result,  our  costs  are  higher,"  Dougher  said. 

Dougher  added,  "There  probably  are  some 
labs  In  Texas  that  make  eyewear  cheaper 
than  ours,  but  we  make  it  with  more  quality. 
Labor  cost  In  Texas  Is  a  lot  lower  than  here 
because  they  are  a  rlght-to-work  state." 

[From  the  Cleveland  Press,  Oct.  24.  1976] 
Cost  is  Disputed  on  Ete-Cake  Law 
(By  Walter  Johns,  Jr.) 
Opticians  In  Ohio  say  that  a  bill  pending 
before  the  Ohio  Legislature  could  raise  eye- 
wear prices  significantly  and  eliminate  the 
1500  opticians  m  the  state. 

Optometrists,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are 
pushing  for  the  bUl,  will  teU  you  It  woiUd 
not  affect  eyewear  prices  one  iota  and  would 
merely  update  laws  that  are  55  years  old. 

Optometrists  and  opticians  have  been  at 
odds  for  years  In  Ohio  and  elsewhere  because 
most  optometrists  fit  and  sell  eyewear  In  ad- 
dition to  examining  the  eyes.  Opticians  can 
only  fit  and  sell  eyewear. 

Confiicts  such  as  this  resulting  in  restric- 
tions in  the  dispensing  of  eyewear  are  blamed 
by  Sen.  Charles  Percy  (R-m.)  and  eyewear 
investigators  for  the  high  cost  of  eyewear  in 
states  such  as  Ohio. 

A  Press  Investigation  this  week  showed 
that  eyewear  prices  are  higher  here  than  In 
states  that  do  not  have  restrictions  on  eye- 
wear price  advertising.  Other  studies  have 
shown  that  city  laws,  state  regulations,  and 
rules  of  professional  groups  contribute  to 
higher  eyewear  prices. 

The  le^slation  Is  House  Bill  432,  now  In  a 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. No  action  is  expected  imtll  next  year. 
"The  bill  would  redefine  the  practice  of 
optometry  and  put  c^tlclans  out  of  business," 
■ays  Gene  King,  secretary  of  the  Ohio  Society 
of  Dispensing  Opticians. 

Opticians  also  expressed  ooncmi  over  regu- 
lations and  standards  that  would  be  Inter- 
preted by  the  State  Board  of  Optometry.  The 
board  Is  composed  of  five  optometrists. 


David  Hendershot,  executive  director  of 
the  Ohio  Optometrlc  Assn.,  said,  "We  are  not 
out  to  eliminate  opticians  from  Ohio.  We 
are  out  to  protect  them  from  this  law." 

Hendershot  explained  that  the  bill  con- 
tains a  section  exempting  opticians  from  the 
law. 

But  the  bill  would  not  allow  opticians  to 
fit  contact  lenses,  which  some  do  now. 

Ptank  Rozak,  of  Cole  National  Corp.  In 
Cleveland,  which  sells  eyewear  in  depart- 
ment stores,  said  the  bill  contains  new  defl- 
initions  that  would  allow  optometrists  to 
offer  new  services. 

"They  use  the  term  'vision  process' 
throughout  the  bill  and  do  not  define  it. 
With  new  undefined  terms,  they  could  ac- 
quire now  products  or  services  and  the  prices 
may  go  up.  Also  this  may  force  Insurance 
specialists  to  take  a  look  at  malpractice  poli- 
cies. If  they  raise  the  premiums,  the  cost  will 
be  shuffled  down  to  you  know  who^the  con- 
sumer," Rozak  said. 

Hendershot  answers  back,  "We  are  not 
really  seeking  to  do  anything  in  this  law 
that  we  are  not  doing  now.  The  'vision  proc- 
ess' refers  to  such  things  as  vision  training 
being  used  by  many  optometrists  now. 

"Not  everyone  gets  spectacles.  Sometimes 
optometrists  can  correct  vision  problems 
through  eye  training  methods,  especially  In 
children.  This  law  is  not  going  to  affect 
prices  whatsoever." 

Hendershot  explained  that  the  present 
state  optometry  law  was  written  In  1920  and 
has  not  been  significantly  changed  since 
then. 

"There  weren't  such  things  as  contact 
lenses  and  vision  training  in  those  days. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  redefine  optom- 
etry In  the  light  of  present  day  education 
and  methods,"  Hendershot  said. 

Three  years  ago.  King  said,  opticians  tried 
to  get  a  bill  passed  by  the  Legislature  that 
would  require  all  optical  dispensers  to  be 
registered,  meet  certain  criteria,  take  an  ex- 
amination to  get  a  license  and  be  licensed 
by  the  State  Medical  Board. 

"The  optometrists,  the  retail  merchants 
and  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Assn.  opposed  It. 
The  optometrists  don't  want  us  In  the  eye 
care  field,"  King  said. 

Hendershot  said  his  association  did  not 
oppose  the  concept  of  licensing  of  opticians, 
but  several  aspects  of  the  proposed  law,  like 
regulations  on  the  fitting  of  contact  lenses. 
"When  you  are  fitting  contact  lenses,  you 
better  know  what  you  are  doing.  There  are 
some  very  responsible  c^tlclans  that  fit  con- 
tacts. Oux  concern  was  that  they  all  have  a 
certain  amount  of  education  so  that  they 
know  what  they  are  doing,"  Hendershot  said. 
Now  the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot  and  op- 
tometrists are  trying  to  get  a  new  law  passed 
with  opticians  opposing  it.  It  will  be  up  to 
legislators  to  decide  whether  the  public  will 
benefit  or  not. 


[Prom  the  Cleveland  Press,  Nov.  1,  19751 
What  Do  Eyeglasses  Cost? 

Anyone  who  buys  eyeglasses  on  price  alone 
Is  foolish.  They  are  far  too  Important  for  a 
wearer  to  sacrifice  quality. 

But  anyone  who  buys  eyeglasses  without 
taking  price  Into  account  is  probably  wast- 
ing money.  And  price  may  determine  wheth- 
er people  with  little  money  can  afford  glasses 
at  all. 

That's  why  the  American  Optometric 
Assn.  Is  doing  constuners  no  favor  by  dis- 
couraging members  from  advertising  their 
prices. 

And  city  councils — including  Cleveland's 

are  doing  citizens  a  definite  disservice  by 
siding  with  the  optometrists  and  mitir^ng 
such  advertising  Illegal. 

Press  Reporter  Walter  Johns  Jr.  tried  com- 
parison shopping  in  the  only  way  open  to 
Clevelanders.  He  went  from  outlet  to  outlet 
to  ask  the  lowest  price  for  glasses  ground  to 
his  prescription  in  plastic  frames. 


The  answers  ranged  from  $27.60  to  $66.60 
and  averaged  $53.  In  Atlanta,  single- vision 
plastic  frame  glasses  average  $26  and  can 
cost  as  little  as  $16.90. 

In  part  that  Is  due  to  lower  wage  scales, 
but  mainly  It  Is  because  of  competition.  A 
study  by  a  Washington  University  economist 
found  that  residents  of  states  like  Ohio  pay 
25%  to  100%  more  for  glasses  than  residents 
of  states  that  allow  imrestricted  price  ad- 
vertising. 

Optometrists  say  that  advertising  prices 
would  be  unprofessional  and  would  empha- 
size cost  at  the  expense  of  care.  That  argu- 
ment Ignores  the  fact  that  optometrists  are 
virtually  alone  among  health  professionals 
in  that  they  advntlse  at  all  and  In  that 
they  sell  to  patients  the  products  they  have 
prescribed. 

Optometrists  share  with  ophthalmolo- 
gists— M.D.'8  licensed  to  provide  full  eye 
care,  including  surgery — the  right  to  pre- 
scribe eyeglasses,  and  in  that  capacity  their 
appeal  to  professional  ethics  has  some  Justi- 
fication, at  least  for  that  part  of  their  op- 
eration. 

But  they  also  share  with  opticians — busi- 
nessmen employing  skilled  but  unlicensed 
technicians — the  right  to  make  and  sell  eye- 
glasses, and  the  price  of  their  product  re- 
flects In  many  cases  Its  worth  as  a  fashion 
accessory  more  than  as  a  vision  aid. 

As  such  they  have  no  special  claim  to  ex- 
emption from  free  competition.  And  council- 
men  have  no  right  to  withhold  from  con- 
sumers Information  they  need  to  make  an 
Intelligent  decision  about  their  purchase  of 
eyeglasses. 

[Prom  the  Cleveland  Press.  Nov.  3. 1976) 

FTC  Pbobing  Price  Put  on  Etewear  Here 

(By  Walter  Johns.  Jr.) 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Is  Investi- 
gating the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State 
Board  of  Optometry  and  the  Cleveland  Op- 
tometric Society. 

A  spokesman  for  the  FTC  said,  "We  are 
collecting  Information  to  determine  who  pro- 
hibits the  price  sidvertlslng  of  eyewear  and 
the  effects  of  that  prohibition." 

The  Ohio  Investigation  Is  part  of  a  nation- 
wide probe  by  the  PTC  In  Washington.  Some 
Clevelanders  will  be  asked  to  testify  at  a 
hearing  that  will  be  held  later  this  year. 

A  Press  series  recently  on  eyewear  showed 
that  Greater  Clevelanders  pay  25%  to  100% 
more  for  eyewear  than  in  some  other  states 
where  there  are  no  restrictions  on  price  ad- 
vertising by  professional  associations,  city 
ordinances,  and  rules  of  the  state  board. 

The  series  also  showed  that  a  code  of 
ethics,  which  prohibits  price  advertising,  re- 
stricts membership  in  the  Cleveland  Op- 
tometrlc Society. 

A  spokesman  in  the  Cleveland  PTC  office 
said  Investigators  are  also  checking  eyewear 
restrictions  In  nearby  states. 

"We  are  not  investigating  uo  that  we  can 
file  a  complaint  against  someone.  We  are  Just 
collecting  information."  the  PTC  spokesman 
said. 

E.  E.  Osbom.  executive  secretary  of  the 
State  Optometry  Board,  said  the  board  has 
provided  the  PTC  with  copies  of  its  rules 
and  regtUatlons. 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Sunkle.  Cleveland  optome- 
trist and  governor  of  the  local  society,  said 
his  group  also  has  provided  the  FTC  with 
copies  of  its  membership  rules. 

The  Cleveland  FTC  spokesman  said  the 
PTC  in  Washington  hopes  to  complete  the 
investigation  before  the  end  of  the  year. 


[Prom  the  Cleveland  Press,  Nov.  6, 19761 

Ohio  Ete  Board  Slaps  Wrists 

(By  Walter  Johns,  Jr.) 

About  300  complaints  have  been  filed  by 

Ohloans   against   c^tometrlsts   In   the   last 

three  years,  but  the  State  Optometry  Board 
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has  fovind  no  grounds  In  any  of  tbem  to 
suspend  or  revoke  an  optometrist's  license. 

The  severest  discipline  has  b.ien  to  warn 
an  optometrist,  according  to  E  E.  Osbom, 
executive  secretary  of  the  boa*  d.  H©  said 
about  25  warnings  have  been  la  ued  In  the 
last  three  years. 

The  State  Optometry  Board,  whose  pri- 
mary role  Is  to  protect  the  visual  welfare  of 
Ohloans,  Is  by  law  composed  entirely  of 
optometrists  who  oversee  fellow  optometrists. 

Osborn  said  optometrists  have  been  warned 
on  complaints  about  providing  shoddy 
frames  for  eyeglasses,  recommending  vita- 
mins to  Improve  eyesight,  and  on  questions 
of  personal  conduct. 

"The  board  wants  to  give  the  optometrist 
a  chance  to  rectify  an  error  or  a  complaint. 
It  does  not  want  to  ruin  a  person's  liveli- 
hood," Osbom  said. 

The  board's  rules  for  optometrists  have 
been  criticized  by  eyewear  experts  such  as 
Frank  Rozak  of  Cleveland  as  catering  to  the 
optometrist  profession  more  than  the  public. 

Rozak,  an  official  with  Cole  National  Corp. 
which  sells  eyewear  In  department  stores, 
said.  "I  believe  the  board  carries  on  the 
wishes  of  the  profession.  These  board  mem- 
bers, being  optometrists,  are  In  competition 
with  the  same  optometrists  they  are  ruling 
upon. 

"They  are  all  members  of  one  association 
and.  because  of  the  codes  of  the  association, 
other  members  of  the  profession  are  ex- 
cluded. The  board  goes  along  with  the  wishes 
of  the  Ohio  Optometrlc  Assn." 

Osborn  denied  that  the  board  serves  the 
profession  rather  than  the  public. 

"The  board  requires  the  proper  education 
to  serve  the  visual  needs  of  the  people  of 
Ohio  and  an  applicant  In  Ohio  has  to  pass 
the  state  board  examinations  before  he  can 
practice.  We  believe  this  is  certainly  protect- 
ing the  public,"  Osbom  said. 

Rozak  said  that  some  of  the  state  board's 
rules  tend  to  restrict  competition  and  keep 
the  price  of  eyewear  high  In  Ohio. 

"There  are  other  factors  that  cause  high 
eyewear  prices  In  Ohio  besides  restrictions  on 
price  advertising,"  Rozak  said. 

He  was  referring  to  a  recent  Press  series 
that  showed  that  Greater  Clevelanders  pay 
25%  to  100%  more  for  eyewear  than  people 
do  In  some  other  states  because  of  restric- 
tions here  on  price  advertising. 

Rozak  noted  that  In  Ohio  a  dispensing 
optician  cannot  employ  an  optometrist  but 
an  optometrist  can  employ  an  optician. 
Rozak  said  Illinois  does  allow  an  optician  to 
employ  an  optometrist. 

"An  examination  In  Illinois  costs  about 
$12,  whereas  here  It  costs  from  $16  to  $28," 
Rozak  said. 

"In  Ohio,  an  optometrist  fixes  his  own 
prices.  We  feel  we  oould  employ  an  optom- 
etrist for  a  salary  and  could  do  It  at  less 
cost  for  Ohloans  than  the  optometrist  work- 
ing as  an  Individual  practitioner. 

"Our  total  cost  for  delivering  eye  care  to 
a  customer  Is  less  In  a  state  like  Illinois 
than  In  a  state  like  Ohio  where  we  can 
not  employ  an  optometrist,"  Rozak  said. 

Rozak  said  some  stores  In  Ohio  have  had 
problems  signing  a  lease  with  an  optometrist, 
where  an  optician  might  be  nearby.  "The 
optometrist  will  tell  them,  I'm  afraid  of  what 
the  state  board  may  do,'"  Rozak  reported. 

Osbom  denied  that  the  state  board  affects 
prices  or  advertising  because  of  Its  rules  and 
regvilatlons. 

"It's  professional  ethics  and  local  ordi- 
nances that  control  whether  there  Is  price 
advertising,  not  state  board  policies,"  Osbom 
said.  "And  we  have  absolutely  no  control 
over  prices." 

Osbom  said  the  board  does  trawn  upon 
an  optometrist  locating  near  or  with  an 
optician. 

"The  law  says  they  have  to  operate  their 
own  office.  This  gets  a  UtUe  sticky  if  thsy 


try  to  locate  in  an  optical  abop.  The  board 
frowns  upon  this. 

"We  feel  the  public  would  be  misled  where 
they  would  vuse  the  same  facilities,  the  same 
receptionist  and  so  on.  It  would  be  like  a 
doctor  having  his  office  in  a  surgical  Instru- 
ment company. 

"We  want  to  keep  them  separate.  We're 
Interested  In  upgrading  the  eye  care  of  the 
citizens  of  CMilo,"  Osbom  said. 

[Prom  the  Cleveland  Press,  Nov.   19,   1975] 

STTBuass  Havk  Laws  Cttkbino  Etkwear  Ads 

(By  Walter  Johns,  Jr.) 

Four  Cleveland  suburbs  have  old  laws  on 
the  books  that  limit  eyewear  price  advertis- 
ing. A  natlon-wlde  study  has  shown  that 
such  laws  tend  to  raise  the  cost  of  eyewear 
for  the  public. 

The  study  by  Lee  Benham.  Washington 
University  associate  professor  of  economics, 
found  that  eyewear  Is  most  expensive  In 
states  where  all  ads  are  banned  and  Is  least 
expensive  In  states  where  price  ads  are 
allowed. 

A  recent  Press  series  on  eyewear  prices  In 
Greater  Cleveland  showed  similar  results — 
the  Greater  Clevelanders  are  paying  25%  to 
100%  more  for  eyewear  than  residents  of 
Atlanta,  Houston  and  Montgomery  because 
eyewear  advertising  Is  limited  by  ordinances 
and  by  codes  of  ethics  adopted  by  doctors. 

The  Press  series  also  Indicated  that  Cleve- 
land has  an  ordinance  limiting  eyewear  ad- 
vertising that  dates  back  to  1942. 

Legislation  has  been  Introduced  by  Coun- 
cilman Basil  Russo  to  repeal  the  ordinance. 

Other  communities  with  advertising  re- 
strictions are  Parma,  Parma  Heights, 
WlUoughby  and  North  Olmstecul. 

The  Parma  ordinance  Is  so  old  (1949)  and 
obsolete  that  It  Is  not  even  in  the  city's 
book  of  codified  ordinances,  said  Cesare  D. 
Fazio,  president  of  the  Justinian  Publishing 
Co.  here,  which  put  Parma's  ordinances  in 
book  form. 

"I  didn't  even  know  we  had  such  a  law.  It 
has  not  been  used  since  I  have  been  here," 
said  Andrew  Boyko,  Parma  law  director  for 
the  past  14  years. 

The  ordinances  are  worded  like  Cleveland's 
and  prohibit  advertising  the  price  of  lenses 
or  complete  eyeglasses  unless  the  words 
"without  lenses"  appear  In  the  ad. 

Eyewear  experts  said  the  laws  were  pushed 
In  the  forties  and  fifties  by  optometrists. 

Anthony  Stavole,  Parma  Heights  law  di- 
rector, said  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  in 
1944  a  portion  of  a  similar  ordinance  In 
Springfield.  O. 

The  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  section  that 
prohibits  advertising  the  prices  of  lenses  or 
complete  eyeglasses — lenses  and  frames. 

Stavole  said  the  court  did  not  take  up  the 
second  half  of  the  ordinances.  This  section 
prohibits  advertising  the  prices  of  frames  or 
mountings  unless  you  use  the  words  "with- 
out lenses." 

Stavole  believes  that  shops  could  advertise 
frame  prices  as  long  as  they  Include  the 
words  "without  lenses." 

Frank  Rozak,  of  Cole  National  Corp.  which 
sells  eyewear  In  department  stores,  believes 
that  advertising  the  price  of  frames  without 
lenses  would  be  misleading  the  public. 

"To  iuat  advertise  a  frame  lends  Itself  to 
false  advertising."  Rozak  said.  "People  think 
It  would  be  the  full  set  of  eyeglasses.  The 
view  of  the  public  as  to  what  the  total  prod- 
uct entails  Is  both  lenses  and  frames. 

"There  are  some  In  the  community  who 
would  try  to  take  advantage  of  the  public 
with  this  type  of  advertising.  You  have  got 
to  be  able  to  advertise  complete  eyeglasses  so 
you  don't  mislead  the  public." 

Other  opticians  and  some  optometrists  con- 
tacted by  The  Press  have  defended  the  ad- 
vertising laws.  Optometrists  also  have  de- 
fended their  code  of  ethics,  which  limits  ad- 
vertising. 


They  say  elimination  of  the  laws  and  the 
code  would  be  the  beginning  of  bartering  for 
health  care  and  that  Ohloans  will  get  prod- 
ucts that  are  cheaply  made. 

Michael  Oareau,  North  Olmsted  law  direc- 
tor, said  he  questions  the  validity  of  the 
ordinances. 

"It  Is  kind  of  ironic  for  North  Olmsted  and 
these  other  communities.  We  recently  passed 
a  law  requiring  the  posting  of  gasoline 
prices."  Gareau  said. 

"With  one  law,  we  are  doing  everything  to 
promote  competition  and  with  another  law 
we  are  doing  everything  to  stifle  it." 


BrmTTRBs  Aax  Cbaixxnoino  Price  Cukb  nr 

ETEWEAa  Ads 

(By  Walter  Johiu,  Jr.) 

Legislation  is  in  the  works  In  two  subiu-bs 
to  eliminate  laws  that  restrict  eyewear  adver- 
tising. The  Federal  Trade  Commission  this 
week  Indicated  that  such  laws  tend  to  raise 
the  cost  of  eyewear  for  the  public. 

In  North  Olmstead,  Councllwoman  Janet 
Sarlnger  Introduced  a  proposal  to  repeal  that 
suburb's  law  about  eyewear  price  advertising. 

In  Parma,  Councilman  Stanley  Wojas  said 
he  will  Introduce  legislation  after  Jan.  l  to 
repeal  a  similar  law. 

In  Parma  Heights,  Council  President 
Charles  Cole  said  councllmen  would  be  will- 
ing to  listen  to  proposals  from  the  public 
about  eliminating  the  same  type  of  law  in 
that  suburb. 

Mrs.  Sarlnger  and  WoJas  agree  with  Cleve- 
land Councilman  Basil  Russo,  who  also  has 
taken  action  to  try  and  eliminate  a  similar 
law  in  Cleveland. 

The  proposals  follow  on  the  heels  of  a 
Press  series  on  how  eyewear  prices  In  Greater 
Cleveland  compare  with  some  cities  In  other 
states. 

The  Press  series  showed  that  Greater 
Clevelanders  are  paying  25%  to  100%  mors 
for  eyewear  than  residents  of  Atlanta,  Hous- 
ton and  Montgomery  because  eyewear  adver- 
tising is  limited  here  by  municipal  ordi- 
nances in  and  by  codes  of  ethics  adopted  by 
doctors. 

The  ordinances,  worded  almost  the  same 
way  were  pushed  in  the  1940's  and  1960's  by 
optometrists. 

The  laws  prohibit  advertising  the  price  of 
lenses  or  complete  eyeglasses  unless  the 
words  "without  lenses"  appear  in  the  ad. 

Mrs.  Sarlnger,  North  Olmsted's  Ward  9 
coimcUwomaji,  said,  "According  to  a  national 
study,  laws  like  the  one  in  North  Olmsted 
tend  to  raise  the  cost  of  eyewear." 

She  said,  "To  me  it  is  Just  false  advertis- 
ing to  advertise  a  frame  without  a  lens.  Peo- 
ple would  think  they  are  getting  a  complete 
set  of  glasses.  I  don't  see  any  need  for  the 
law." 

Wojas,  Parma's  Ward  8  councilman,  said, 
"The  elderly  and  the  poor  are  hurt  the  most 
by  this  type  of  law  because  It  makes  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  shop  around  for  eyewear. 

"As  a  result  of  this  (restriction)  and  high 
prices,  many  go  for  years  without  getting 
eye  examinations  and  new  glasses." 

WoJas  added,  "This  may  be  a  step  forward 
to  actually  open  the  door  for  a  more  com- 
petitive field,  thus  giving  the  consumer  a 
break." 

Some  optometrists  and  opticians,  too,  have 
defended  the  advertising  laws.  Optometrists 
also  have  defended  their  code  of  ethics  which 
limits  advertising. 

Another  provision  in  the  proposed  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  regulations  would 
require  a  doctor  to  give  a  copy  of  the  eye 
prescription  to  the  person  examined  and  the 
prescription  would  have  to  be  complete  in 
the  event  that  someone  else  should  fill  it. 

The  Press'  series  revealed  Instances  of 
some  doctors  refusing  outright  to  give  a 
patient  his  prescription  if  the  patient  wanted 
to  take  It  elsewhere  or  the  doctor  would 
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tack  on  an  additional  $5  or  $10  charge  for 
the  prescription  slip. 

They  say  elimination  of  the  laws  and  the 
code  would  be  the  beginning  of  bartering 
for  health  care  and  that  Ohloans  will  get 
products  that  are  cheaply  made. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  said  it  has 
proposed  *iimiTiat.iTig  bans  on  advertising 
the  price  of  eyewear  in  hopes  of  reducing 
their  cost. 

A  series  of  hearings  will  be  held  by  the 
FTC  and  then  it  will  decide  whether  to  adopt 
the  regulations,  amend  them,  or  decide  not 
to  adopt  them. 

Terry  S.  Latanlch,  an  attorney  with  the 
FTC  who  helped  to  write  the  regulations, 
said  the  FTC  found  very  little  disparity  be- 
tween prices  from  the  manufacturers  of  eye- 
wear to  the  laboratories  and  from  the  lab- 
oratories to  the  retailer.  He  said  that  at 
those  two  levels,  price  figures  are  readily 
available. 

"It  Is  only  at  the  retail  level  that  prices 
go  all  over  the  place.  And  the  retail  level 
is  the  only  place  where  prices  are  not  avail- 
able," Latanlch  said. 


Untted  Sta'tes  FVx;uses  on  Price  of  Glasses 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  said  in 
Washington  today  It  thinks  that  half  the 
nation  pays  too  much  money  for  proper 
vision. 

The  commission,  noting  that  nearly  every 
other  American  wears  eyeglasses,  has  pro- 
posed eliminating  bans  on  advertising  the 
price  of  prescription  eyeglasses  in  hopes  of 
reducing  their  cost. 

In  announcing  its  position  yesterday,  the 
FTC  said  many  state  and  local  regulations 
and  the  ethical  codes  of  private  associations 
limit  such  advertising  by  ophthalmologists 
and  optometrists  in  all  50  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  by  opticians  in 
nearly  half  the  states,  including  Ohio. 

These  findings  were  similar  to  those  made 
by  Cleveland  Press  Reporter  Walter  Johns  Jr. 
in  a  recent  series  on  eyewear  In  Greater 
Cleveland. 

The  series  showed  that  Greater  Cleve- 
landers are  paying  25%  to  1(X)%  more  for 
eyewear  than  residents  of  Atlanta,  Houston 
and  Montgomery  because  eyewear  advertising 
Is  limited  by  ordinances  and  by  codes  of 
ethics  adopted  by  doctors. 

The  series  also  indicated  that  Cleveland 
and  four  suburbs  have  ordinances  limiting 
eyewear  advertising  that  date  back  to  1942. 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  by  Cleve- 
land Councilman  Basil  Russo  to  repeal  the 
ordinance. 

The  ordinances  are  worded  almost  the  same 
and  prohibit  advertising  the  price  of  lenses 
or  complete  eyeglasses  unless  the  words 
"without  lenses"  appear  in  the  ad. 

Eyewear  experts  said  the  laws  In  Ohio  were 
pushed  in  the  forties  and  fifties  by  optome- 
trists. 

Frank  Rozak,  of  Cole  National  Corp.,  which 
sells  eyewear  in  department  stores,  believes 
that  advertising  Just  the  price  of  frames 
without  lenses  would  be  misleading  the  pub- 
lic. The  public  would  expect  to  receive  a 
complete  pair  of  glasses,  he  said. 

More  than  100  million  Americans — nearly 
half  the  population — ^use  corrective  lenses, 
and  last  year  Americans  spent  $1.83  billion 
for  prescription  eyewear — glasses,  contact 
lenses,  and  frames,  the  FTC  said. 

If  the  proposed  rule  takes  effect,  "glasses 
could  and  would  be  sold  at  lower  prices,"  said 
Mrs.  Joan  Bernstein,  acting  director  of  FTC's 
Bureau  of  Consumer  Protection.  It  would 
not,  however,  require  the  advertising  of 
prices,  she  said. 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Sunkle,  president  of  the 


Cleveland  Optometrlc  Assn.,  said,  "I  still 
don't  see  how  we  can  have  advertising  In  the 
health  field.  I  don't  think  you  can  handle 
health  care  as  a  product  to  be  sold." 

He  added,  "We  in  the  optometry  field  sort 
of  follow  the  American  Medical  Assn.  As  the 
AMA  marches,  so  do  the  other  professions 
seem  to  march. 

"I  doubt  if  professional  optometrists  are 
going  to  advertise  even  if  they  are  allowed  to 
do  so." 

The  FTC  action  came  one  day  after  the 
commission  filed  an  antitrust  complaint 
against  the  AMA  and  other  segments  of  the 
medical  profession.  That  complaint  charged 
that  ethical  codes  and  regulations  prohibit- 
ing advertising  of  doctors'  services  and  fees 
have  eliminated  competition  and  resvilted  in 
higher  fees. 


ECONOMISTS  CALL  FOR  PASTER 
RECOVERY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Joint  Ek:onoinic  Committee  Is  now  hold- 
ing its  annual  hearings  on  the  economy, 
as  background  for  the  preparation  of  the 
JEC  annual  economic  report,  which  will 
be  presented  to  the  Congress  in  early 
March. 

On  February  5,  the  committee  received 
testimony  from  a  distinguished  panel  of 
economists  on  the  economic  outlook.  This 
panel  disagreed  sharply  with  the  policies 
proposed  in  the  Economic  Report  of  the 
Prudent. 

It  was  the  general  consensus  of  this 
panel  of  distinguish^  experts  that  the 
administration's  outlook  for  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  is  unacceptable.  They 
agreed  that  greater  progress  toward  rap- 
Id  recovery,  full  employment  with  price 
stability,  is  possible  if  more  aggressive 
policies  are  followed. 

Robert  Parks,  chief  economist  of 
ADVEST,  labeled  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  report  "a  whitewash  of 
policy  failures,  lost  objectives,  and  de- 
fective economic  theory." 

Former  Chairman  of  the  Coimcil  of 
Economic  Advisers,  Gardner  Ackley, 
called  the  prolonged  unemployment  rates 
forecast  by  the  Coimcil  "simply  intoler- 
able" and  said  that  even  if  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  fiscal  policy  were  suffi- 
ciently stimulative  to  support  the  Council 
recovery  forecast,  it  would  still  be  too 
restrictive  a  policy. 

Chairman  of  the  Council  on  National 
Priorities  and  Resources,  Robert  Nathan, 
accused  the  administration  of  following 
Nixon  programs  and  policies  that  "were 
designed  to  stem  inflation  by  consciously 
maintaining  high  unemployment  and  re- 
cession." Nathan  said  that  the  admin- 
istration's budget  "does  nothing  more 
than  extend  the  policies  of  the  last  sev- 
eral years — ^the  very  policies  which  are 
responsible  for  the  present  costly  reces- 
sion, the  highest  rate  of  interest  rates 
since  the  Civil  War,  the  highest  unem- 
plosrment  since  the  Great  Depression, 
and  a  continuing  high  rate  of  damaging 
Inflation."  He  called  the  administration 
budget  proposals  "timid  and  Inadequate" 
and  said  they  fail  to  give  proper  weight 
to  the  fact  that  the  economy  has  still  not 
recovered  from  the  most  serious  reces- 
sion since  before  World  War  U. 


Olen  Burress,  economist.  University  of 
Texas,  entitled  his  opoiing  statement 
"1976  Forecasts  Too  Low— Serious 
Trouble  Ahead  in  1977  and  1978."  Mr. 
Burress  recommends  that  tax  cuts  much 
larger  than  the  levels  being  discussed 
"would  be  in  order." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statements  of  these  distin- 
guished economists  be  printed  In  the 
Recoeo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
1976  Forecasts  Too  Low— Sbuods  Tboubls 

Ahead  in  1977  amd  1978 
(Testimony  before  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee,  U.S.   Congress,  February   6.   1976,   by 
Glenn  E.  Burress,  University  of  Texas  of 
the  Permian  Basin,  Odessa.  Texas  and  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce.  New  York,  N.Y.) 
Mr.  Chairman.  It  la  a  distinct  honor  to  be 
invited  again  to  comment  on  the  outlook. 
Just  as  I  did  last  year.  I  shall  focus  my  re- 
marks on  the  impUcations  of  my  dramatlcaUy 
different  approach  to  how  the  consumer  re- 
acts   to    Income    change    in    recessions   and 
recoveries. 

At  this  time,  this  approach  suggests  the 
rate  of  growth  of  real  GNP  will  in  1976  ex- 
ceed the  standard  forecast  by  nearly  two 
points.  Real  GNP  will  in  1976  expand  at 
about  8%. 

But  I  am  greatly  disturbed  about  1977  and 
1978.  I  shall  show  below  that  there  are  gen- 
erally unrecognized  sources  of  restraint  on 
the  expansion  of  the  economy  that  will  be 
powerful  in  1977  and  1978.  To  neutralln 
these,  the  Congress  will  need  to  cut  taxes 
$30  billion  In  1977  and  then  cut  taxes  an 
additional  $30  bUUon  in  1978.  It  is.  of  course, 
quite  possible  that  we  may  not  want  to  neu- 
tralize all  of  this  restraint  by  cutting  taxes 
and/ca-  increasing  spending  by  these  full 
amounts.  But  it  is  imperative  that  these 
potential  problems  and  their  magnitudes  be 
recognized  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  In 
the  formulation  of  economic  poUcy. 

One  reason  these  problems  may  go  un- 
noticed until  it  Is  too  late  to  enact  appropri- 
ate policies  Is  that  the  economics  profession 
continues  to  offer  advice  and  forecast  to 
leaders  both  in  and  out  of  government,  in- 
cluding members  of  this  Committee,  on  the 
basis  of  a  Keynesian  view  of  the  consumer. 
That  view  was  appropriate  for  the  1930s.  But 
it  Is  inappropriate  for  the  period  since  WOT'ld 
Warn. 

The  guts  of  the  problem  is  simply  this. 
The  Keynesian  model,  fovmd  in  all  texts. 
taught  in  our  graduate  schools,  and  buUt 
into  every  major  forecasting  model  (such  as 
the  models  of  Chase  Econometrics,  Inc..  and 
Data  Resources,  Inc.)  assiimes  that  when 
the  rate  of  growth  of  Income  slows  or  Income 
falls  in  recessions,  consumers  react  by  re- 
ducing saving.  Indeed  it  is  assumed  that  con- 
sumers cut  their  saving  faster  than  income. 

Then  during  a  recovery  like  the  one  now 
underway,  the  standard,  accepted  Keynesian 
model  of  the  consumer  tells  those  charged 
v^th  planning  policies,  both  private  and  pub- 
lic, that  consumers  will  react  to  increased 
Income  in  recovery  by  increasing  saving.  In- 
deed it  is  assumed  that  consumers  wUl  in- 
crease their  saving  faster  than  income. 

The  logic  behind  these  conclusions  seems 
compelling  enoiigh.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
consumer's  standard  of  Uvlng,  and  therefore 
his  pending,  is  habit  forming.  If  spending 
were  habit  forming,  then  when  income  falls 
in  a  recession,  it  is  reasoned  that  consumers 
cannot  cut  spending  as  fast  as  income  and 
therefore  saving  falls  faster  than  income. 
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Then  during  the  recovery.  If  spending  were 
habit  forming.  It  Is  reasoned  that  consumers, 
due  to  these  spending  habits,  are  unable  to 
Increase  their  spending  as  fast  as  Income  and 
therefore  saving  Increases  faster  than  In- 
come. 

However  logical  this  may  seem.  It  simply  Is 
not  appropriate  to  assume  total  consumer 
spending  Is  habit  forming.  Ck}nsumers  devel- 
op habits  of  using  things  lUce  cars,  appliances 
and  the  like.  But  they  do  not  buy  these  Items 
80  frequently  that  they  develop  spending 
habits  that  prevent  them  from  postponing 
some  Important  outlays  In  recessions.  Nor 
do  conFumers  develop  such  powerful  habits 
that  they  cannot  accelerate  spending  during 
recoveries  on  Items  that  were  postponed  In 
the  previous  recession. 

If  one  rejects  the  notion  that  spending  Is 
habit  forming  and  argues  that  spending  can 
be  postponed  In  recessions  and  then  accel- 
erated In  recoveries.  It  Is  easy  to  see  why 
saving  might  rise  as  Income  falls  in  a  reces- 
sion. It  is  also  easy  to  see  why  saving  might 
fall  as  Income  rises  in  recoveries.  That  is.  If 
the  recession  Is  mild  and  the  reduction  In 
Income  Is  small,  the  postponement  of  some 
spending  can  cause  a  reduction  In  spending 
that  exceeds  the  reduction  In  Income.  As  a 
result,  saving  rises  as  Income  falls. 

Then  In  recovery  as  Income  rises,  spending 
that  was  postponed  Ui  the  recession  Is  now 
accelerated.  The  Increase  in  spending  can  ex- 
ceed the  Increase  In  income.  As  a  result,  sav- 
ing falls  as  Income  rises. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  one  can  build  a  case 
for  the  Keyneslan  view  that  saving  falls  in 
recessions  and  rises  in  recoveries  or  he  can 
build  a  case  for  my  own  view  that  saving 
rises  In  recessions  and  falls  in  recoveries. 

It  seems  equally  clear,  at  least  to  me,  that 
the  argument  should  be  settled  by  the  data. 
The  data  are  clear.  In  every  reces.sion  for  20 
years,  when  Income  fell,  spending  was  cut 
more  than  Income.  Saving  rose  as  Income  fell. 
In  every  recovery  for  20  years,  when  income 
has  risen,  spending  has  Increased  faster  than 
income,  contradicting  the  depression  model 
of  the  consumer.  In  four  of  these  five  recov- 
ery periods,  the  Increase  in  spending  ex- 
ceeded the  increase  in  income.  As  a  result, 
even  the  absolute  level  of  saving  fell.  These 
striking  contradictions  of  the  Keyneslan  de- 
pression model  were  recorded  in  1955,  1959 
1968  and  1972. 

Whatever  the  logic  of  settling  the  debate 
on  the  basis  of  the  data,  continued  use  of 
the  Keyneslan  depression  model  In  forecast- 
ing and  planning  policy,  both  private  and 
public,  suggests  the  question  is  one  of  faith 
among  economists.  The  debate  is  not  unlike 
a  debate  over  religion.  Indeed,  my  experience 
demonstrates  that  to  many  economists,  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Keyneslan  model  defines 
what  is  professional  activity  and  what  Is  not. 

Why  should  this  Committee  concern  Itself 
with  what  appears  to  be  an  esoteric  debate 
among  economists  on  theory  and  method- 
ology? 

The  answer  Is  that  continued  use  of  the 
Keyneslan  depression  model  long  after  it 
ceased  to  explain  the  data  is  a  major  source 
of  serious  forecasting  errors.  What  this 
means  Is  that,  at  times,  the  lead  time  for 
Identifying  problems  is  cut  so  short  that  the 
Congress  Is  prevented  from  enacting  policies 
that  could  reduce  unemployment,  reduce  In- 
flation and  increase  the  rate  of  growth. 

Our  efforts  to  implement  economic  policy 
are.  as  a  result,  more  like  putting  out  fires 
than  the  kind  of  deliberate  debate  and  anal- 
ysis required  to  reach  our  long-run  goals. 

Before  describing  briefly  my  alternative  to 
the  Keyneslan  model  and  how  the  model  of- 
fers insights  now  into  problems  for  1977  and 


1978  with  enough  lead  time  to  act,  let  me 
cite  some  results  of  my  alternative  approach. 

A  year  ago  the  major  forecasting  services 
projected  sluggish  recovery  In  1976.  It  was 
projected  that  the  1976  tax  cut  and  rebate 
would  push  the  saving  rate  as  high  as  13.8% 
and  consumers  would  be  slow  to  ^>end. 

I  told  this  Committee  the  saving  rate 
would  not  be  nearly  so  high  and  that  the 
tax  cut  and  rebate  would  produce  a  much 
stronger  recovery  than  others  projected. 

But  I  was  more  speclflc.  Citing  to  this  com- 
mittee that  much  auto  spending  had  been 
postponed  and  therefore  much  could  be  ac- 
celerated, I  forecast  that  the  auto  industry 
would  be  an  Important  leader  in  the  recov- 
ery. 

I  was  even  more  speclflc.  In  a  February  18, 
1975  Journal  of  Commerce  article  entitled, 
"Sharp  Recovery  in  Auto  Expected  Late  This 
Year,"  I  projected  the  annual  rate  of  auto 
sales  In  the  second  half  of  1975  at  9.3  million 
units.  9.2  million  units  were  sold. 

For  calendar  year  1975.  I  projected  auto 
sales  at  8.6  million.  8.6  million  units  were 
■old. 

In  late  July  on  the  basis  of  the  Keyneslan 
view  that  consumers  would  be  slow  to  spend 
their  tax  rebates,  the  third  quarter  saving 
rate  was  put  at  9.0%  by  Chase  Econometrics. 
It  was  put  higher  by  others. 

Taking  my  own  non-Keyneslan  view  of  the 
consumer,  I  forecast  that  the  third  quarter 
recovery  would  be  more  vigorous  than  others 
suggested  because  the  saving  rate  woud  be 
lower. 

Specifically  at  an  August  4,  1976  forecast- 
ing conference  on  the  campus  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  of  the  Permian  Basin  and  spon- 
sored by  flnanclal  executives  of  Odessa, 
Texas,  I  projected  the  third  quarter  saving 
rate  would  be  7.8%.  It  was  flrst  reported  as 
7.7%  then  revised  to  7.8%.  Recovery  in  the 
third  quarter  was  vigorous.  I  could  cite  other 
examples. 

Turning  to  the  future,  the  major  forecast- 
ing services,  using  the  Keyneslan  model,  are 
projecting  that  saving  will  rise  slightly  faster 
than  income  in  1976.  It  Is  projected  that  the 
absolute  level  of  saving  will  rise  about  916 
bUllon. 

My  approach  suggests  saving  In  1976  will 
fall  about  $5  billion.  This  suggests  others 
are  understlmatlng  consumer  spending  In 
1976  by  about  $20  billion.  This  likewise  im- 
plies the  standard  forecast  Is  overestimating 
the  flow  of  personal  saving  into  money  and 
capital  markets  by  $20  billion. 

This,  of  course,  explains  why  I  believe  real 
ONP  wUl  rise  about  8%  In  1976 — almost 
two  points  higher  than  the  standard  fore- 
cast. 

Turning  to  1977-78,  there  Is  wide  agree- 
ment that  the  economy  will  slow  down 
sharply.  Most  economists  believe  we  will 
narrowly  avoid  a  1978  recession. 

But  here  again,  the  models  that  crank 
out  these  results  use  the  Keyneslan  depres- 
sion model  of  the  consumer.  That  is,  it  Is 
assumed  that  as  Income  slows,  consumer 
■pending  will  hold  up.  To  quote  from  Busi- 
ness Week  in  April,  1973  when  a  1973-74 
growth  recession  was  being  projected,  they 
reported,  on  the  basis  of  Interviews  with 
several  top  economists,  "If  as  Income  slows 
later  this  year  as  Is  widely  expected  con- 
sumers will  dip  Into  their  savings  and  thus 
cushion  any  tendency  towards  recession." 
Business  Week  reported,  in  part,  my  rebuttal, 
"That  view  is  based  on  theory  bom  of  de- 
pression and  dead  wrong.  If  income  does 
slow,  consumers  will  save  more,  not  less.  And 


the  Increase  In  consumer  savings  will  turn 
a  growth  recession  Into  a  full-blown  reces- 
sion." 

Income  slowed  In  late  1973.  The  saving 
rate  of  consumers  shot  up  to  a  quarter  cen- 
tury high.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
sharp  increase  in  saving  in  the  flnal  quarter 
of  1973  played  a  key  role  in  producing  the 
1974-76  recession. 

The  similarities  I  am  suggesting  between 
the  current  debate  over  a  1977-78  slow  down 
and  the  same  debate  in  early  1973  need  no 
elaboration. 

The  most  Important  variable  In  my  model 
is  what  I  call  predetermined  debt  repay- 
ments. 

Predetermined  debt  repayments  are  defined 
as  repayments  In  the  current  period,  like 
1976,  on  borrowing  before  the  current  pe- 
riod— such  as  before  January  1,  1976.  My 
work  shows  that  sometimes  predetermined 
debt  repayments  accelerate.  Then  they  act 
like  a  tax  increase.  That  is  Income  that  In 
the  previous  year  that  the  consumer  was 
free  to  spend  must  now  go  for  debt  repay- 
ments. 

At  other  times,  predetermined  debt  re- 
payments decelerate,  acting  like  a  tax  rate 
cut. 

Between  mld-1976  and  mid-1976,  a  deceler- 
ation of  predetermined  debt  repayments 
made  funds  free  to  the  consumers  that  had 
been  required  for  debt  repayment.  The  abso- 
lute amount  of  stimulant  was  about  fl4 
billion — nearly  as  large  as  the  1975  tax  cut 
and  rebate. 

For  calendar  year  1976,  the  stimulant  >^ 
approximately  $7.6  billion.  But  given  a  rea- 
sonable forecast  of  consumer  borrowing  for 
1976,  this  variable  In  calendar  1977  will  act 
like  a  $12.6  billion  tax  increase.  That  is  be- 
tween 1976  and  1977,  there  will  be  a  $20  bil- 
lion shift  In  this  variable  towards  restraint. 

The  equations  in  the  model  already  permit 
one  to  say  something  about  1978.  The  re- 
straint from  this  variable  will  remain  close 
to  $10  bUlion. 

Assuming  no  change  In  the  tax  rates,  in- 
come taxes  of  individuals  In  1977  will  rise 
approximately  $20  billion — the  fiscal  drag 
created  by  the  automatic  growth  of  claims 
against  Income  of  consumers  as  the  economy 
grows.  A  similar  figure  is  reasonable  for  1978. 

This  suggests  that  the  combined  restraint 
on  the  economy  from  predetermined  debt 
repayments  plus  fiscal  drag  will  be  about 
$32  bUllon  in  1977.  It  will  be  about  the  same 
in  1978.  This  clearly  suggests  the  need  to 
plan  a  fiscal  policy  for  1977  and  1978  that 
takes  into  account.  It  would  appear  that  tax 
cuts  much  larger  than  the  levels  being  dis- 
cussed would  be  In  order. 


Statement  bt  Oardner  Acklkt,  the  Untver- 
smr  OF  Michigan,  Before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee 

(U.S.  Congress  Hearings  on  the  Economic 
Report  of  the  President,  February  6, 
1976) 

I  understand  that  this  morning's  session 
of  the  Hearings  Is  to  be  devoted  primarily  to 
the  economic  outlook,  and  Its  relationship  to 
government  economic  policies.  In  this  brief 
initial  statement,  I  shall  therefore  confine 
my  attention  to  these  matters,  with  special 
reference  to  their  discussion  in  the  Economic 
Report  of  the  President  and  the  accompany- 
ing Annual  Report  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers. 

Living  as  I  now  do  In  the  distant  province 
of  Michigan,  I  received  neither  the  1977 
Budget  nor  the  1976  Economic  Report  in 
time  to  have  prepared  my  own  full-fledged. 
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Independent  forecast  of  ONP  and  the  infla- 
tion rate,  on  a  basis  consistent  with  the 
fiscal  policies  proix>sed  in  those  documents. 
For  me  to  have  done  so  would,  in  any  case, 
have  been  almost  Impossible  this  year  be- 
cause of  the  extensive  revisions  concurrently 
made  in  our  national  accounting  system  and 
in  the  data  for  recent  years,  the  details  of 
which  are  still  not  generally  available  out- 
side of  Washington.  Thus,  while  I  can  and 
will  comment  on  the  Council's  forecast,  I 
cannot  provide  a  detailed  alternative  fcMre- 
cast,  constructed  "from  scratch",  and  re- 
fiectlng  the  President's  proposed  policies,  as 
the  Council's  forecast  presumably  does. 

Essentially,  we  can  summarize  the  Coun- 
cil's forecast  in  terms  of  three  crucial  fig- 
ures: the  growth  rate  of  real  ONP;  the  level 
of  unemployment;  and  the  rate  of  inflation. 
Between  calendar  years  1975  and  1976,  real 
ONP  is  expected  to  grow  by  6.2%,  slowing 
only  to  5.7%  in  1977.  As  a  consequence,  the 
unemployment  rate  is  seen  to  decline  from 
8.5%  in  1975,  to  7.7%  this  year,  and  to  6.9% 
in  1977.  Inflation  (as  measured  by  the  QNP 
deflator)  is  forecast  at  5.9%  in  1976,  rising 
to  6.2%,  in  1977.  (I  have  not  found  the  1977 
forecasts  in  the  Economic  Report,  but  they 
appear  on  page  25  of  the  Budget.) 

My  own  latest  forecast,  made  last  Decem- 
ber, saw  a  growth  of  real  ONP  of  6.0%  from 
1975  to  1976,  an  unemployment  rate  of  7.9% 
for  this  year,  and  a  6.4%  rise  in  the  ONP 
deflator.  The  differences  from  the  Council's 
forecasts  for  1676  are  relatively  minor, 
though  on  all  counts,  I  was  slightly  less  op- 
timistic. Although  I  do  not  systematically 
collect  the  forecasts  of  others,  my  impression 
is  that  most  other  forecasters  have  also  been 
somewhat  less  optimistic  than  the  Council. 
That  is  certainly  the  case  for  the  forecasts 
most  recently  reported  to  the  American 
Statistical  Association  or  to  Philadelphia 
columnist  J.  A.  Livingston. 

This  seems  to  be  true  as  well  for  the  fore- 
casts produced  by  the  large  macroeconomet- 
ric  models.  For  example,  the  most  recent 
forecast  of  my  oolleagues  at  the  University 
of  Michigan.  Professors  S.  Hymans  and  H. 
Shapiro,  using  the  Michigan  Econometric 
Model,  calls  for  a  5.9%  increase  in  real  ONP 
in  1976  (compared  with  the  Council's  6.2%). 
slowing  to  a  S.O'^r  rate  in  the  flrst  half  of 
1977.  Unemployment  in  the  Michigan  fore- 
cast falls  gradually  to  7.2%  In  the  second 
quarter  of  1977,  0.2%  above  the  apparent 
Council  forecast  for  that  quarter.  The  year- 
over-year  inflation  rate  for  1976  is  forecast 
by  the  Michigan  Model  at  6.9%  in  the  ONP 
deflator — exactly  the  same  as  CEA's — with 
the  Michigan  inflation  rate  falling  In  1977  as 
the  CEA's  rises  slightly.  I  understand  that 
the  still  more  recent  forecast  of  the  Wharton 
Model  is  not  very  different  from  these  fig- 
ures, and  thus  also  less  optimistic — at  least 
on  ONP  and  unemployment — ^than  the 
Council. 

Now,  an  Important  problem  In  interpreting 
comparisons  like  these  I  have  Just  made  arises 
from  the  fact  that  any  respectable  forecast 
has  to  be  based  upon  its  author's  best 
assumptions  regarding  government  fiscal 
policy;  and  in  making  their  recent  forecasts, 
the  various  forecasters  may  have  assumed 
either  a  less  or  a  more  stimulative  fiscal 
policy  than  the  President  now  proposes.  For 
example,  I  know  that  my  own  forecast  as- 
sumed an  appreciably  larger  FY  1977  budget 
than  the  President  has  proposed,  and  some- 
what different  tax  assumptions. 

The  detailed  fiscal  assumptions  of  the 
Michigan  Model  forecast  include  a  FY  1976 
budget  total  identical  to  the  Council's,  but  a 
FY  1977  budget  about  $13  bUllon  higher  than 
CEA's — and.  in  both  yesu«,  distinctly  richer 
in  purchases  of  goods  and  services,  where  it 
counts  the  most.  On  the  other  hand,  after 


July  1.  1976,  the  Michigan  assumption  was 
probably  for  somewhat  higher  tax  rates  than 
the  President  has  proposed.  My  hunch  is  that 
the  Michigan  forecast,  if  altered  to  insert 
the  President's  budget  and  tax  recommenda- 
tions, would  still  remain  appreciably  below 
the  Council's.  But  until  the  model  is  re- 
fitted to  the  new  GNP  data,  and  rerun  using 
the  President's  proposed  budget  and  tax 
rates,  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  definitive 
comparison. 

I  think  that  I  have  seen  bot'i  Oito 
Eckstein  and  Arthur  Okun  (whom  I  regard  as 
among  the  very  best  forecasters  in  the  busi- 
ness) quoted  as  saying  that  their  own  latest 
forecasts  were  quite  close  to  the  Council's, 
but  assumed  a  more  stimulative  flscal  policy. 

Thus,  I  believe  that  the  Council  !s  some- 
what more  optimistic  about  the  outlook  than 
most  forecasters  outside  the  government — 
myself  Included.  Olven  the  same  fiscal  as- 
sumptions, most  of  us  would  put  the  per- 
centage gain  In  real  GNP  in  1976  a  bit  lower, 
and  the  unemployment  rate  a  bit  higher,  than 
has  the  Council.  On  the  other  hand,  I  don't 
want  to  exaggerate  the  difference — at  least 
so  far  as  1976  is  concerned.  Most  of  our  lore- 
casts  are  in  the  same  ball  park  as  the 
Council's:  we  foresee  a  gradual  recovery,  suf- 
ficient slowly  to  reduce  the  unemployment 
rate  In  1976  and  into  early  1977.  Almost  no 
one  sees  an  incipient  boom,  nor  an  early 
slide  Into  a  new  recession.  While  neither 
possibility  can  ever  be  absolutely  excluded, 
I  don't  believe  that  we  should  worry  about 
either  one  occurring  this  year.  Likewise,  the 
prevailing  opinion  is  clearly  that  there  will 
be  continued  moderation  In  the  Inflation  rate 
in  1976  and  into  1977 — "moderation"  at  least 
by  the  standards  of  recent  years.  That  is  also 
my  view. 

The  primary  problems  which  I  personally 
have  with  the  Council's  forecast  are  not  so 
much  for  1976,  as  they  are  for  1977  and 
beyond.  The  Economic  Report  gives  very  few 
hints  about  the  Council's  reasoning  concern- 
ing 1977.  But  we  can  draw  some  clear  in- 
ferences. One  is  that  the  Council  expects  the 
rate  of  expansion  of  real  final  demand  to  be 
appreciably  higher  in  1977  than  in  1976.  This 
follows  directly  from  two  statements  in  the 
Report:  first,  that  almost  1%  percentage 
points  of  the  6.2%   real   GNP  growth   from 

1975  to  1976  reflects  the  swing  in  inventory 
accumulation,  which  implies  a  projected 
growth  of  real  final  demand  in  1976  of  about 
4.7  or  4.8%;  second,  the  Council  says  that, 
after  mid-1976,  the  growth  of  final  demand 
and  of  Inventories  will  be  approximately 
equal  (which  seems  plausible  enough) .  Since 
the  growth  of  real  ONP  is  forecast  by  the 
Council  at  5.7%  from  1976  to  1977,  this  im- 
plies a  forecast  of  growth  of  final  demand  in 
1977  also  close  to  6.7% — a  full  percentage 
point  greater  than  its  projected  1975-to-1976 
expansion  of  flnal  demand. 

The  only  basis  I  can  see  for  such  a  forecast 
is  a  tnily  spectacular  expected  boom  in  busi- 
ness investment.  Certainly,  the  expansion  of 
no  other  significant  component  of  real  flnal 
demand  can  be  expected  to  accelerate  be- 
tween 1976  and  1977.  Surely  not  real  resi- 
dential construction,  after  the  30  percent  ex- 
pansion forecast  by  the  Council  for  1976. 
The  Cotincil  also  explicitly  assumes  the  same 
less-than-3%-a-year  growth  of  real  State 
and    local    government    purchases    in    both 

1976  and  1977.  Real  Federal  government  pur- 
chases are  expected  to  rise  only  1%  in  1976, 
and  surely  by  no  more  than  that  In  1977. 
And  whatever  happens  to  net  exports  cannot 
make  a  great  deal  of  difference. 

This  leaves  only  consumer  purchases  and 
business   flxed   investment.   This   year — i.e., 


between  1975  and  1976 — the  Council  expects 
real  consumer  purchases  to  rise  by  6%,  near- 
ly as  fast  as  real  ONP.  This  Is  supposed  to 
occur  despite  a  projected  growth  of  only 
5%  in  real  disposable  income  (even  with  the 
1976  tax  cuts);  it  stems,  rather,  from  an 
assumed  drop  of  about  1  percentage  point 
in  the  saving  rate.  I  do  not  flnd  that  unrea- 
sonable. 

For  1977,  however,  the  rise  in  disposable 
Income  relative  to  the  rise  in  GNP  will  prob- 
ably Blow  down  further  than  in  1976,  since, 
after  1976,  further  net  tax  reduction  is  trivial 
or  even  nonexistent;  moreover,  the  growth  of 
transfer  payments  must  decelerate  materi- 
ally in  1977  under  the  President's  plans.  The 
only  way  in  which  real  consumption  could 
again  in  1977  grow  even  nearly  as  fast  as  real 
GNP  would  be  for  a  further  sharp  decline  to 
occur  in  the  saving  rate.  While  this  cannot  be 
excluded,  I  doubt  that  we  have  any  reason 
to  count  on  it. 

"This  leaves  a  sharp  acceleration  in  the 
growth  of  business  flxed  Investment  as  the 
only  remaining  source  for  the  Council's  pro- 
jection of  a  faster  growth  of  real  flnal 
demand  In  1977  than  in  1976.  But  is  that 
really  plausible? 

Many  economists  will  be  somewhat  skepti- 
cal about  the  Council's  forecast  of  an  8% 
growth  of  real  business  flxed  investment  be- 
tween 1975  and  1976.  (This  is  probably  the 
main  respect  in  which  the  Council's  forecast 
for  1976  is  stronger  than  others'.)  Surely,  so 
strong  a  growth  is  not  suggested  by  recent 
surveys  of  investment  intentions,  by  the 
recent  behavior  of  durable-goods  orders  and 
nonresidential  construction  contracts,  nor  by 
current  and  expected  rates  of  capacity  utiliza- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  flrst  year  of 
recovery  always  brings  a  surge  of  corporate 
profits,  which  has  already  begun;  moreover, 
corporate  tax  rates  are  to  be  reduced  and 
other  incentives  to  investment  are  proposed, 
which  add  to  corporate  profits  and  cash  flow. 
Some  short  lead-time  Investment  items,  that 
were  merely  deferred  during  the  recession, 
may  be  quickly  reinstated  once  it  is  clearly 
over.  Further,  as  Table  1  on  page  26  of  the 
CouncU's  Report  shows,  rather  high  rates  of 
growth  of  real  flxed  Investment  are  typical  of 
the  flrst  full  year  of  recovery  from  previous 
recessions. 

The  table  which  appears  below  reproduces 
in  column  (B)  the  data  for  first-year  growth 
rates  of  business  fixed  investment  found  in 
the  Council's  table.  (I  have  changed  the  col- 
umn headings  somewhat  in  an  attempt  to 
make  the  table  a  little  easier  to  imderstand.) 
Clearly  the  CouncU's  7S%  growth  for  1976 
does  not  appear  out  of  line  with  past  experi- 
ence. 

However,  in  column  (CI  I  have  added  the 
growth  rates  of  business  flxed  investment  In 
the  second  year  of  each  recovery  (which 
would  correspond  to  1977) .  In  only  one  pre- 
vious recovery  (that  following  the  1970 
trough)  was  there  acceleration  of  growth  in 
the  second  year  of  recovery,  and  that  from  a 
low  first-year  rate.  In  order  to  support  the 
CouncU's  optimism  regarding  both  1976  and 
1977,  I  have  shown  that  a  substantial  accel- 
eration from  the  high  7.9%  first-year  rate  of 
business  Investment  is  required.  I  see  nothing 
in  the  proposed  policies,  nor  in  previous  cycli- 
cal experience,  to  cause  me  to  expect  it. 

My  conclusion  is  that  only  a  flscal  policy 
which  either  aUows  some  i^ipreciable  growth 
in  real  government  purchases,  and/or  which 
involves  tax  rates  and  transfer  payments  de- 
signed to  support  a  faster  growth  of  con- 
sumer pending,  can  provide  reasonable  as- 
surance that  steady  recovery  wUl  continue 
through  1977,  at  a  rate  fast  enough  to  keep 
the  unemployment  rate  headed  downward. 
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GROWTH  RATES  OF  REAL  BUSINESS  FIXED  INVESTMENT  IN 
RECOVERY  PERIODS.  1955-77 


Annual    growt)    rate   ot   real 
business    fixed    investment 
Irom    half    year    follawing 
cyclical  trough  (percent) 

Quarter  ot  cyclical  trough 
(A) 

To  cor- 
responding 
period  1  yr 
ater 

(B) 

Fromcor- 

respondlni 

period  1  yr 

later  to  2  yr 

later 

(C) 

1954-111 

1958-11 

1%1— 1  

15.3 

10.8 

9.8 

6.0 
'7.9 

1.7 
4.4 

3.2 

1970_IV          ............ 

13.9 

1975-11 

? 

>  CEA  forecast 

There  Is  another,  and  simpler,  way  to 
suimnarlze  this  concliislon.  As  the  official 
estimates  In  the  Budget  show,  the  Federal 
"full-employment"  budget  surplus  Is  ex- 
pected to  Increase  by  $19  billion  between  fis- 
cal years  1976  and  1977,  from  a  deficit  of  $16 
billion  In  the  former  year  to  a  surplus  of  $3 
billion  In  the  latter  year.  If  one  tries  to  Inter- 
polate the  quarterly  or  half-year  pattern  of 
this  surplus,  my  guess  Is  that  the  decline 
from  early  1976  through  1977  would  be  con- 
siderably sharper.  The  change  In  the  full- 
employment  surpliis  Is  not  a  perfect  meas- 
ure of  the  economic  Impact  of  the  budget; 
but  It  Is  the  best  simple  measure  that  we 
have. 

Surely,  soma  decline  In  the  full-employ- 
ment surplus  Is  appropriate  as  the  cxunula- 
tlve  forces  of  recovery  replace  the  cimiula- 
tlve  forces  of  recession.  And,  as  the  economy 
approaches  full  employment,  we  should  plan 
to  move  Into  a  full-employment  surplus.  But 
a  turn-around  as  fast  and  as  drastic  as  now 
prop>osed  could  well  abort  the  recovery — 
either  slow  It  down  to  the  point  that  no 
further  Improvement  would  occur  In  the  un- 
employment rate,  or.  at  some  point,  trip  off 
a  new  recession. 

There  Is  one  final  point  which  I  must 
make — even  though  It  may  not  pr(^)erly  be 
part  of  today's  agenda,  for  It  deals  not  with 
the  outlook  but  with  the  appropriate  goals 
for  public  policy. 

My  point  Is  this:  even  If  the  Council's  fore- 
cast could  be  counted  upon  as  correct,  I 
personally  would  not  find  acceptable  the 
state  of  affairs  which  It  describes.  To  me,  the 
human,  social,  and  political  costs  of  pro- 
longed unemployment  at  the  rates  forecast 
by  the  Council  are  simply  Intolerable.  Even 
If  the  President's  proposed  fiscal  policy  were 
sufficiently  stimulative  to  support  the  Coun- 
cil's recovery  forecast.  It  would  still  be  too 
restrictive  a  policy. 

Of  course,  the  Council — cmd  the  Presi- 
dent— say  that  they  greatly  regret  long-con- 
tinued high  xuiemployment.  But  there  is 
really  no  choice.  Any  effort  to  speed  recovery 
beyond  the  cautious  rate  which  they  forecast 
would  be  self-defeating:  It  would  merely 
relgnlte  Inflation;  and  this  would  so  frighten 
people  that  real  private  spending  would  dry 
up  as  fast  as  government  spending  or  dlspos. 
able  Income  Increased. 

This  Is  a  newly  popular  doctrine,  recently 
pioneered  by  Arth\ir  Bums,  and  now  seized 
on  by  the  White  House  to  defend  Its  cautious 
policies.  One  can  imagine  that  such  an  out- 
come might  conceivably  occur.  But  because 
It  can  be  Imagined  does  not  make  It  probable, 
or  even  plausible.  Its  matter-of-fact  state- 
ment, as  though  It  were  a  proven  fact — or  as 
though  there  had  even  been  any  extensive 
theoretical  or  empirical  analysis  to  support 


It — Is  simply  fraudulent  economics.  My  own 
view  Is  that  a  somewhat  more  stimulative 
fiscal  policy  and  a  consequent  somewhat 
faster  recovery  toward  tolerable  levels  of 
production  and  unemployment  would  In- 
volve— over  the  next  year  and  a  half — 
negligible  costs  In  Increased  Inflation.  And, 
In  my  view,  the  effects  of  more  visible  prog- 
ress toward  resolving  our  dismal  economic 
problems  would  strengthen  rather  than 
weaken  business  and  consimier  confidence, 
and  willingness  to  spend.  Perhaps  I  could  ask 
at  this  point  to  have  put  In  the  record  some 
conunents  I  recently  made  on  this  and  re- 
lated subjects  at  the  recent  Michigan  Eco- 
nomic Outlook  Conference. 

Those  of  us  who  support  a  less  austere 
fiscal  policy  are  not  proposing  a  "quick-fix" 
of  "make-work  government  Jobs".  We  are 
proposing  a  continuing  public  stimulus 
which  will  support  mainly  a  faster  growth 
of  private  Jobs — In  the  production  of  useful 
goods  and  services  which  the  private  sector, 
enjoying  more  rapidly  rising  Incomes,  would 
purchase  either  for  consumption  or  for  In- 
vestment to  expand  future  production. 

The  Administration  view  seems  to  be  that 
If  we  merely  assiire  the  availability  of  enough 
Idle  resources  which  could  be  used  for  private 
Investment,  and  provide  some  extra  financial 
Incentives,  private  Investment  will  automati- 
cally expand  to  fill  the  gap.  After  what  busi- 
ness has  been  through  In  recent  years,  I  sug- 
gest that  a  somewhat  stronger  and  more  sus- 
tained growth  of  markets  Is  necessary  to  as- 
sure that  private  Investment  will  enjoy  the 
strong  and  durable  recovery  which  we  all 
want. 


Economic  aitd  Invxstmxmt 

pxrspictivx, 
February  5,  1976. 
loEOLOOT.  Politics  and  the  Economic 
OxrrLooK 
(Outline  and  Summary  of  Testimony  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  n.S.  Con- 
gress, Washington,  D.C.,  February  5,  1976) 
My  assignment  In  the  main  Is  to  appraise 
the  1976  Economic  Report  of  the  President 
and  the  accompanying  Annual  Report  of  the 
CouTuHl  of  Economic  Advisers.  I  find  prob- 
lems with  these  reports  on  three  counts. 

First,  the  CEA's  review  of  what  has  hap- 
pened suffers,  as  expected,  from  the  error  of 
omission.  Most  noticeably  Is  the  role  govern- 
mental policymakers  themselves  played  In 
pxishlng  the  economy  Into  the  worst  reces- 
sion In  postwar  history  despite  the  warnings 
of  many  economists,  legislators  and  others.' 
Second,  the  CEA's  projections  of  a  mod- 
erate growth  of  the  economy  may  not  be  real- 
ized unless  policy  shifts  are  Instituted,  and 
fast.  The  risks  In  my  view  are  not  adequately 
recognized. 

Third,  the  "goals"  of  the  Administration  In 


» The  warnings  were  dismissed  almost 
completely  by  policymakers.  My  own  views 
were  set  forth  as  follows: 

The  forward  momentiun  of  the  economy  In 
real  terms  Is  weak,  and  weakening  further. 
The  irony  Is  that  rapid  Inflation  Itself  Is 
further  cutting  Into  real  buying  power.  The 
great  Irony  Is  that  governmental  restrictive 
policies  already  In  motion  will  likely  further 
weaken  demand.  The  greatest  Irony  Is  that 
no  early  action  on  the  policy  front  Is  being 
suggested  by  the  Summit  meetings.  Next  year 
Is  the  word.  In  that  case,  the  September  27- 
28  Summit  session  might  Just  as  well  be 
held  In  the  Coliseum  In  Rome,  and  the  par- 
ticipants be  provided  with  appropriate 
fiddles.  (Economic  and  Investment  Perspec- 
tive entitled  Economic  Overkill,  Sept.  9,  "74) . 


key  areas  appear  light-years  away  from  the 
needs  of  the  economy.  This  is  particularly 
true  for  employment,  even  assuming  the 
economy  advances  along  the  path  foreseen  by 
the  CEA. 

acx}iroKio 


Despite  extensive  review  of  developments 
the  past  few  years,  the  CEA  report  Is  large- 
ly a  whitewash  of  policy  failures,  lost  objec- 
tives, and  defective  economic  theory: 

(1)  Economic  Overkill.  The  United  States 
did  not  merely  slide  Into  the  worst  recession 
in  postwar  history.  It  was  pushed  Into  a 
"minl-depresslon"  through  restrictive  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policies  superimposed  on  an 
economy  already  headed  downhill.  This  was 
predictable,  and  many  economists  so  warned 

(2)  Lost  Objectives.  Instead  of  the  prom- 
ised economic  slowdown,  the  economy  ex- 
perienced a  major  cyclical  fall.  Instead  of  the 
promised  balanced  budget,  a  massive  deficit 
was  created.  Instead  of  spurring  additional 
capital  formation,  economic  overkill  killed 
consumption  and  the  derived  demand  for 
capital. 

(3)  Defective  Theory.  Fighting  cost-push 
Inflation  and  power-bloc  pressures  on  prices 
through  monetary  and  fiscal  restriction  was 
a  perfect  prescription  for  major  recession. 
The  new  Spencerlans,  (classicists  or  Smlth- 
ians)  in  charge  assumed  that  the  fiscal  and 
monetary  tools  fashioned  for  use  in  a  classi- 
cal and  purely  competitive  world  would  work 
as  well  in  a  world  comprised  of  power  blocs 
and  extraordinary  cost-push  pressures  on 
prices.  They  did  not,  predictably. 

ECONOMIC   PROSPECTS 

Most  economists  are  on  a  bicentennial 
bandwagon  rolling  down  Route  66.  The  happy 
consensus  looks  for  real  ONP  to  advance  a 
healthy  6%  and  for  price  infiation  to  slow 
to  6%.  The  CEA  Is  on  the  same  bandwagon, 
but  looks  perhaps  for  a  little  more  growth. 
But  a  number  of  cautions  and  caveats  are  In 
order  at  this  Juncture: 

(1)  Demand  Weakness.  The  leculing  Indi- 
cators have  flattened  the  past  few  months; 
real  buying  power  of  non-farm  workers  has 
been  eroded,  with  real  weekly  earnings  still 
almost  5%  below  the  level  of  1972  (Exhibit 
1 ) ;  foreign  economies  are  experiencing  a 
"sputtering"  recovery,  which  foreshadows 
weakening  of  U.S.  exports;  a  galaxy  of  de- 
pressants are  still  at  work  on  housing  de- 
mand, including  high  operating,  financing, 
and  construction  costs;  capital  spending  ap- 
pears headed  nowhere,  possibly  down  in  real 
terms;  and  bank  loans  to  business  remain 
extremely  weak. 

(2)  Policy  Worries.  Growth  of  the  money 
aggregates  are  far  below  Federal  Reserve  tar- 
gets. The  money  stock  narrowly  defined  IB 
Just  one  case  In  point.  It  advanced  but  3.1% 
the  past  thirteen  weeks,  and  4.6%  this  past 
year.  Deflated  for  price  rises.  It  fell  absolutely 
over  this  entire  period.  The  bank  credit  proxy 
advanced  only  6.8%  the  past  thirteen  weeks 
and  3.3%  this  past  year.  It  dropped  abso- 
lutely when  adjusted  tea  price  Inflation. 

At  the  fiscal  level,  a  loss  of  borrowing  power 
is  forcing  state  and  local  governments  to  cut 
growth  and  raise  taxes,  and  the  full-em- 
ployment surplus  reported  by  state  and  local 
governments  (Exhibit  2)  could  largely  offset 
or  negate  Federal  expansionary  actions. 
That's  another  cause  for  worry. 

Yet  another  worry  is  that  infiation  may 
speed  beyond  the  expectations  of  policy- 
makers, and  induce  them  to  restrict  once 
again.  Such  a  policy  would  be  logical  and 
laudable  If  an  acceleration  in  the  pace  of  In- 
fiation were  to  be  caused  by  excess  demand 
(hardly  likely  for  a  long  period  ahead),  but 
would  represent  the  height  of  folly  If  an  In- 
flation speed-up  were  explained  rather  than 
cost-push  and  power-bloc  forces. 
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(3)  Defective  Theory.  Tbis  may  oome  Into 
play  again.  That  Is.  Just  as  the  crowdlng-out 
thesis  proved  to  be  a  phantom  when  ap- 
plied to  the  capital  markets,  the  new  crowd- 
lng-out proposition  advanced  by  the  CKA 
probably  faces  the  same  fate.  The  new 
thesis,  developed  on  pages  46  and  47  and 
elsewhere  in  the  CEA  report,  asserts  that  di- 
rect governmental  funding  and  governmental 
deficits  to  generate  employment  will  dis- 
place private  borrowers  from  the  market,  dis- 
place private  capital  formation,  hence  dis- 
place private  Jobs. 

This,  In  my  Judgment,  is  the  essence  of 
the  convoluted  Jargon  presented  in  the  re- 
port. Apart  from  the  Jargon,  however,  the 
substance  of  the  argument  Is  spurio\is  in 
the  context  of  the  present  economy.  The 
economy  is  still  operating  with  massive  un- 
employed resources,  and  given  accommoda- 
tive policy  by  the  Federal  Reserve,  th«e 
is  little  risk  that  additional  Job-creating 
actions  by  the  Congress  or  the  Administra- 
tion is  going  to  displace  private  Investment 
and  private  employment. 

ECONOMIC  GOALS 

The  economic  goals  of  the  Administration 
are  a  worry  too  in  that  major  problems  would 
remain  tinresolved  for  years  ahead.  I  have 
specific  concern  over  the  cutbacks  scheduled 
In  the  budget  for  training,  employment,  and 
social  services,  and  for  the  proposed  cuts  in 
education.  Just  about  every  other  sector  of 
the  budget  Is  headed  up  but  these.  My  con- 
cern over  these  matters  Is  heightened  when 
consideration  Is  given  to  the  employment 
goals  of  the  Administration. 

(1)  The  Numhers.  What  Is  our  starting 
point?  The  overall  employment  rate  for  the 
fourth  quarter  1875  Is  reported  at  8.4%.  The 
rate  Jumps  to  9.1  %  when  an  estimate  is  made 
for  labor  force  time  lost,  and  to  10.6%  when 


a  further  adjustment  Is  made  for  discour- 
aged workers  who  have  Just  stopped 
locdcing  for  work.  In  other  words,  the  addi- 
tional adjustments  add  about  two  percent- 
age points  to  the  base.  However  defined,  the 
starting  point  represents  a  personal  tragedy 
for  the  unemployed. 

(2)  The  Goals.  One  is  hard  pressed  to  know 
Just  what  the  goals  of  this  Administration 
are.  The  Budget,  for  exan^le,  goes  to  great 
pains  to  distinguish  between  short-term 
forecasts  of  the  unemployment  rate  as 
against  long-term  assumptions. 

Here  are  the  numbers : 

[In  percent] 
Tear:  Forectut    Assumptions 

1975 8.6 

1976 7.7 

1977 6.9 

1978 6.4 

1979 6.8 

1980 8.1 

1981 4.» 

(3)  Policy  arid  Ideology.  One  would  almost 
have  to  believe  that  this  Administration  Is 
endorsing  the  Marxist  prescription  for  capi- 
talist management  to  contain  Inflation. 
Marx  argued  In  Das  Kapital  (1867)  that  the 
way  to  contain  Inflation  Is  to  provide  for 
a  "reserve  army  of  the  unemployed".  The 
new  classicists  must  be  re-reading  Marx. 
They  are  so  far  right,  they  are  left. 

In  any  event,  these  forecasts  and  assump- 
tions spell  extraordinary  trouble  ahead  for 
labor,  assuming  these  "goals"  are  realized. 
From  a  logical  point  of  view,  these  numbers 
contradict  the  CEA  rationale  for  promoting 
Jobs.  The  Idea  Is  to  promote  moderate  ex- 
pansion to  promote  Jobs,  permanent  Jobs, 
over  the  long-run.  I  should  think  that  the 
period  1975  to  1981  Is  fairly  long-run,  par- 
ticularly for  the  unemployed. 


Prom  a  legal  point  of  view,  these  fore- 
casts and  assumptions  stand  in  conflict  with 
the  mandate  of  Congress.  That  mandate,  as 
quoted  on  page  168  of  the  CEA  report.  Is  as 
follows: 

"The  principal  directive  of  the  Employ- 
ment Act  (of  1946)  is  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment 'use  all  practicable  means  consist- 
ent with  Its  needs  and  obligations  .  .  .  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  and  maintaining  .  .  . 
conditions  ...  to  promote  mn.Tifiniirn  em- 
ployment, production,  and  purchasing 
power.' " 

Query:  Would  the  forecasts  and  assump- 
tions noted  here  meet  this  directive? 

CONCLUSIONS  * 

(1)  The  1976  Economic  Report  of  the 
President  and  the  related  CEA  report  are 
largely  whitewash  for  past  errors. 

(2)  In  the  absence  of  new  policy  shifts, 
and  fast,  a  serious  question  Is  raised  as  to 
whether  even  the  moderate  projections  for 
the  economy  will  In  fact  be  realized.  In  the 
absence  of  additional  steps  to  spur  employ- 
ment, the  outlook  for  the  unemployed  will 
remain  bleak  for  years  ahead. 

(3)  Many  of  the  projections,  assumptkms 
and  "goals"  Incorporated  in  the  President's 
report,  the  CEA  report,  and  the  Budget  ap- 
I>ear  to  contradict  the  directives  of  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946.  Does  not  the  Ccmgress 
have  an  obligation  to  see  that  these  direc- 
tives are  carried  out? 

RoBXBT  H.  Parks, 
Exec.  Vice  Pret.-Chtef  Economist. 


>  These  conclusions  are  speUed.  out  In 
somewhat  uxoee  detail  In  the  attached  re- 
ports prepared  for  investment  clients  (Per- 
spectives nos.  29  and  30). 


EXHIBIT  1.— AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  IN  SELECTED  PRIVATE  NONAGRICULTURAL  INDUSTRIES,  1947-75 
[For  production  or  nonsupervisory  «rarkers;  monthly  data  seasonally  adlusted] 


Average  gross  weekly  earnings 


Total  private 
nonagricultural  > 


Year  or  month 


Cur- 

rent 

dollars 


1967 
dol- 
lars' 


Current  dollars 

Cofr 

tract 
Manu-       con- 
factur-     striic-     Retail 
ing        tion    trade* 


Average  spendable  weekly  earnings, 
total  private  nonagricultural  < 


Percent  change 

from  preceding 

period' 


Amount 


Cur- 
rent 
dollars 


1967 
dol- 
lars* 


Cur- 
rent        1967 
dollars     dollars 


1947 »45.5e  $68.13  $49.17  J58.87  $33.77  $44.64  $66.73. 

1948 49.00  67.%  53.12  65.27  36.22  48.51  67.28 

1949 50.24  70.36  53.88  67.56  38.42  49.74  69.66 

1950 53.13  73.69  58.32  69.68  39.71  52.04  72.18 

1951 57.86  74.37  63.34  76.96  42.82  55.79  71.71 

1952 60.65  76.29  67.16  82.86  43.38  57.87  72.79 

1953 63.76  79.60  70.47  86.41  45.36  60.31  75.29 

1954 64.52  80.15  70.49  88.91  47.04  60.85  75.59 

1955 67.72  84.44  75.70  90.90  48.75  63.41  79.06 

1956 70.74  86.90  78.78  96.38  50.18  65.82  80.86 

1957 73.33  86.99  81.59  100.27  52.20  67.71  80.32 

1958 75.08  86.70  82.71  103.78  54.10  69.11  79.80 

1959 78.78  90.24  88.26  108.41  56.15  71.86  82.31 

1960 80.67  90.95  89.72  113.04  57.76  72.96  82.25 

1961 82.60  92.19  92.34  118.08  58.66  74.48  83.13 

1962 85.91  94.82  96.56  122.47  60.96  76.99  84.98 

1963 88.46  96.47  99.63  127.19  62.66  78.56  85.67 

1964 91.33  98.31  102.97  132.06  64.75  82.57  88.88 

1965 95.06  100.59  107.53  138.38  66.61  86.30  91.32 

1966 98.82  101.67  112.34  146.26  68.57  88.66  91.21 

1967 101.84  101.84  114.90  154.95  70.95  90.86  90.86 

1968 107.73  103.39  122.51  164.49  74.95  95.28  91.44 

1969 114.61  104.38  129.51  181.54  78.66  99.99  91.07 

1970 119.46  102.72  133.73  195.45  82.47  104.61  89.95 

1971 127.28  104.93  142.M  211.67  86.61  112.41  92.61 

1972 136.16  108.67  154.69  222.51  90.99  121.09  96.54 

1973 145.43  109.26  166.06  235.69  95.57  127.41  95.73 

1974 154.45  104.57  176.40  249.08  101.04  134.37  90.97 

1975 163.89  101.67  189.51  264.98  107.89  145.93  90.53 
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2.0 

.8 

5.1 
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2.7 

2.7 

-.1 

2.5 

-.4 

4.9 

.6 

4.9 

-.4 

4.6 

-1.2 

7.5 

3.0 

7.7 

4.3 

5.2 

-.9 

5.5 

-5.0 

8.6 

-.5 

Average  gross  weekly  earnings 


Total  private 
nonagricultural  < 


Year  or  month 


Cur- 
rent 
dollars 


1967 
dol- 
lars* 


Current  dollars 

Con-  Amount 

tract  

Manu-        coo-  Cur- 

factur-     stnic-     Retail  rent 

ing        tion    trade*  dollars 


Average  spendable  weekly  earnings, 
total  private  nonagricultural  < 

Percent  change 


1967 
dol- 
lars* 


from  preceding 
period* 

Cur- 
rent        1967 
dollars     dolUre 


1974: • 

January 149.00 

February 150.55 

March 150.88 

April 149.97 

May 153.04 

June 154.09 

July 155.61 

August 156.28 

September...  157.32 

October 158.41 

November...  157.47 
December...  158.99 

1975: 

January 159.64 

February..-.  159.92 

March 160.11 

April 160.47 

May 161.19 

June 162.36 

July 163.44 

August 165.43 

September...  166.06 

October 167.61 

November'..  169.52 
December'..  170.46 


106.40 
106.30 
105.46 
104.15 
105.20 
104.96 
105.11 
104.37 
103.85 
103.64 
102.07 
102.26 


170.51 
170.89 
171.70 
167.42 
174.90 
176.88 
178.49 
180.05 
180.75 
182.80 
181. 31 
182.03 


235.87 
244.78 
241.78 
240.24 
243.98 
247.97 
249.44 
252.17 
253.96 
255.99 
257.52 
261.80 


98.04 

98.34 

99.03 

99.30 

101. 33 

101.04 

101. 71 

102.36 

102.38 

103.03 

103.35 

104.00 


130.16 
131.36 
131.61 
130.91 
133.28 
134.09 
135.26 
135.78 
136.58 
137.42 
136.70 
137.87 


92.94 
97.75 
91.99 
90.91 
91.62 
91.34 
91.37 
90.68 
90.16 
89.91 
88.61 
88.67 


•-3.4 

11.6 
2.3 

-6.2 

24.0 
7.5 

11.0 

4.7 

7.3 

7.6 

-6.1 

10.8 


•-15.0 

-2.4 

-9.4 

-13.2 

9.8 

-3.6 

.4 

-8.7 

-«.7 

-3.3 

-16.0 

.8 


102.02 

182.28 

261.52 

104.65 

138.38 

88.43 

•4.5 

•-3.2 

101.64 

181.58 

256.86 

105.30 

138.59 

88.08 

1.8 

-4.6 

101.48 

183.61 

250.58 

106.28 

138.73 

87.93 

1.2 

-2.0 

101. 11 

184.94 

264.22 

106.27 

139.00 

87.58 

2.4 

-4.7 

101.21 

185.25 

264.20 

107.58 

146.00 

91.67 

•7.9 

•2.9 

101.16 

187.85 

259.54 

107.57 

146.91 

91.53 

7.7 

-1.8 

100.67 

189.91 

265.35 

107.55 

147.76 

91.01 

7.2 

-6.6 

101.73 

192.94 

267.91 

108.85 

149.31 

91.82 

13.3 

11.2 

101.65 

194.22 

268.64 

108.84 

149.81 

91.70 

4.1 

-1.6 

101.93 

195.02 

267.91 

110.14 

151.02 

91.84 

10.1 

1.8 

102.39 

196.71 

271.58 

111.15 

152.48 

92.09 

12.2 

3.3 

102.45 

199.49 

276.75 

110.48 

153.20 

92.08 

5.8 

-.1 

■  Also  includes  other  private  industry  groups  shown  in  table  B-27. 
'  Earnings  in  current  dollars  divided  by  the  consumer  price  index. 
'  Includes  eating  and  drinking  places.  .lu.  «  j 

«  Average  gross  weekly  earnings  less  social  security  and  income  taxes  for  a  worker  with  3  de- 
pendents. 
•  Monthly  data  are  annual  rates. 


•  In  annualiang  the  rates  of  change,  the  effect  of  the  change  In  tax  rates  at  the  beginning  of  1974 
and  1975  and  in  May  1975  is  taken  into  account  separately. 

Note:  See  note,  table  B-27 

Source:  Department  of  Labor  Statistics  1976  CEA  Report 
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EXHIBIT  2.-ACTUAL  AND  FULL-EMPLOYMENT  FEDERAL  AND  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES.  NATIONAL  INCOME  ACCOUNTS  BASIS,  CAUNOAR  YEARS 

196»-75 

IBiliom  o(  dollars;  SMsonaHy  adjustod  annual  rat«$| 


Federal  Government 

State  and  local  gove 

rnment 

Surplus 

Surplus 

Expendi- 

or deficit 

Expendi- 

or deficit 

Calendar  yaar 

Receipb 

tures 

(-) 

Receipb 

tures 

(-) 

Actual: 

1%9 

.       197. 0 

188.4 

8.5 

119.7 

117.6 

2.1 

1970 

.       192. 1 

204.2 

-12.1 

134.9 

132.2 

2.8 

1971 

.       198.6 

220.6 

-22.0 

152.6 

148.9 

3.7 

1972 

.       227. 5 

244.7 

-17.3 

177.4 

163.7 

13.7 

1973 

.       257. 9 

264.8 

-6.9 

193.8 

180.9 

12.9 

1974 

288.4 

300.1 

-11.7 

209.4 

201.3 

11 

1975' 

283.5 

356.9 

-73.4 

232.4 

222.4 

10.0 

1974: 

1       

.       275. 7 
285. 6 

281.1 
293.5 

-5.3 
-7.9 

201.9 
207.3 

192.6 
199.1 

9.4 

II 

8.2 

Ill 

299.2 

307  2 

-8.0 

213.5 

204.5 

9.1 

IV 

.       293. 1 

318.6 

-25.5 

214.9 

209.0 

5.9 

1975: 

1 

283.6 
250.1 

337.4 
352.3 

-53.7 
-102.2 

221.2 
228.2 

215.5 
219.4 

5.7 

II 

8.8 

Ill 

293.3 

363.8 

-70.5 

237.7 

224.8 

12.9 

Combined 

surplus 

or 

deficit 

(-) 


10.7 

-9.4 

-18.3 

-3.5 

6.0 

-3.6 

-63.5 

4.0 

.3 

1.0 

-19.6 

-48.0 
-93.4 
-57.6 


Federal  Government 


Calendar  year         Receipts 


Surplus 

Expendi-    or  deficit 

lures  (— ) 


State  and  local  government 

Surplus 

Expendi-    or  deficit 

Receipb         tures  (-) 


Combinetf 

surplus 

or 

deficit 

(-) 


I  Preliminary. 

>  The  {9,100.000,000  estimated  Increase  in  overwitliholding  of  personal  income  taxes  is  not 
ncluded  in  1972  full-employment  receipts. 


Note:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Sources:  Department  of  Commerce  (Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis),  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  1976  CEA  Report 


Statement  of  Robert  R.  Nathan 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  my  name  Is  Robert  R. 
Nathan  and  I  appear  today  as  Chairman  of 
the  Council  on  National  Priorities  and  Re- 
sources. I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
with  you  the  President's  proposed  budget  and 
economic  policies  for  fiscal  1977  and  the  eco- 
nomic Implications  of  these  proposals. 

The  Council  on  National  Priorities  and 
Resources  Is  a  non-profit,  non-partisan  asso- 
ciation committed  to  promoting  government 
action  to  meet  human  needs.  The  participat- 
ing members  of  the  Council  are:  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers  of  America,  AFL- 
CIO;  Americans  for  Democratic  Action; 
American  Federation  of  State,  County  and 
Municipal  Employees,  AFL-CIO;  National 
Education  Association;  National  Farmers 
Union;  Oil,  Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers 
International  Union.  AFL-CIO;  United  Auto 
Workers;  United  Church  Board  for  Homeland 
Ministries;  United  Mine  Workers  of  America; 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  USA;  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors:  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Home  Builders. 

President  Ford's  1977  budget  Is  the  latest 
In  a  long  line  of  Nixon  and  Ford  programs 
and  policies  designed  to  stem  Inflation  by 
consciously  maintaining  high  unemployment 
and  recession.  The  Administration  budget 
does  nothing  more  than  extend  the  policies 
of  the  last  several  years — the  very  pwUcles 
which  are  responsible  for  the  present  costly 
recession,  the  highest  interest  rates  since  the 
Civil  War,  the  highest  unemployment  since 
the  Great  Depression,  and  a  continuing  high 
rate  of  damaging  Inflation. 

Unfortunately,  the  timid  and  Inadequate 
budget  proposals  of  the  Administration  fall 
to  give  proper  weight  to  the  fact  that  the 
economy  has  still  not  recovered  from  the  most 
serious  recession  since  before  World  War  II 
and  that  we  are  now  suffering  from  the  high- 
est peacetime  Inflation  rates  In  our  history, 
with  the  exception  of  the  runaway  Inflation 
rate  of  1973-74.  Unemployment  remains  above 
8  percent,  and  rises  to  nearly  30  percent  In 
some  central  cities.  The  GNP  gap,  the  best 
measure  of  lost  production  and  Idle  plants 
and  equipment  due  to  high  unemployment, 
was  running  at  an  annual  rate  of  $215  billion 
in  the  last  quarter  of  1975 — an  Immense 
waste  of  resources.  Yet,  despite  all  this  slack. 
Inflation  remains  at  7  percent.  Furthermore, 
long-term  Interest  rates  remain  at  Intolerably 
high  levels  of  8  to  10  percent. 


Ironically,  by  following  Ford's  anti-recovery 
fiscal  policies,  augmented  by  tight  money 
restraints,  we  are  ending  up  with  both  serious 
Inflation  and  costly  unemployment.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Administration's  own  estimates 
contained  on  page  25  of  the  Budget,  unem- 
ployment would  remain  above  7  percent  un- 
der President  Ford's  fine-timing  plan  until 
near  the  end  of  1977  and  stay  above  6  percent 
until  late  1979.  The  benefits,  as  measured  by 
progress  toward  price  stability,  under  this 
game  plan  are  projected  to  be  both  slow  and 
modest,  with  consumer  prices  rising  at  or 
above  6  percent  well  Into  1978.  That  is  a  far 
cry  from  any  kind  of  price  stability. 

The  continuing  high  unemployment  that 
derives  from  the  Administration's  policy  de- 
cision to  curb  Inflation  with  a  depressed 
economy  has  adverse  ramifications  which  ex- 
tend and  reverberate  throughout  the  econ- 
omy. National  output,  workers'  real  Income, 
corporate  proflts,  private  plant  and  equip- 
ment outlays,  housing  construction  and  eco- 
nomic activity  In  general  are  still  at  depressed 
levels.  Without  vigorous  recovery  efforts  they 
will  continue  to  remain  far  below  potential 
for  years  to  come,  with  wasted  manpower. 
Idle  industrial  capacity  and  a  sense  of  na- 
tional frustration  and  despair  over  our 
seeming  inability  to  manage  our  economy 
more  successfully.  Coming  at  a  time  when 
confidence  In  government  Is  at  a  low  ebb, 
our  economic  failures  are  very  serious. 

Because  of  high  unemployment,  the  deficit 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  Federal  agen- 
cies win  be  well  over  $50  billion  In  1977.  The 
large  deficits  we  have  been  experiencing  are 
attributable  to  the  depressed  economy  and 
not  to  Irresponsible  and  wasteful  spending. 
When  people  are  out  of  work,  federal  spend- 
ing on  unemployment  compensation,  food 
stamps,  welfare  and  other  income  support 
programs  spirals  quickly.  Such  Increases  are 
recession-related.  At  the  same  time,  and  In 
even  larger  measiu-e,  tax  revenues  fall.  Thtis, 
recessions  are  a  cause  of  big  deficits.  If  the 
unemployment  rate  were  at  the  3.6  percent 
level  of  1968  we  would  have  a  budget  sur- 
plus of  over  $9  billion  In  fiscal  1977,  rather 
than  the  $M  billion  deficit  of  the  Fbrd 
budget  (Including  Federal  agencies).  The 
President's  budget  projects  that  if  we  had  a 
4  percent  rate  of  unemployment  we  would 
have  a  $3  billion  "full  employment"  surplus 
In  1977. 
The  plain  and  simple  truth  Is  that  the 


Administration  is  mismanaging  the  economy. 
The  seven  years  this  nation  has  spent  under 
Nixon-Ford  policies  have  witnessed  substan- 
tially higher  unemployment,  higher  Infla- 
tion and  higher  deflcits  than  during  the 
previous  eight  years.  From  6.1  percent  in 
1961  the  tinemployment  rate  dropped  to  3.6 
percent  In  1968.  It  then  rose  to  8.5  percent 
In  1975.  Consumer  prices  rose  16  percent 
from  1961  to  1968.  From  1969  to  1976  they 
Increased  47  percent.  Still  more  striking  is 
the  dramatic  Increase  In  the  public  debt. 
In  the  22  years  from  1946  to  1968,  the  Fed- 
eral debt  Increased  by  Just  under  $100  bUUon. 
In  the  seven  years  starting  with  1969  it  in- 
creased by  $270  billion  and  by  the  end  of 
1976  the  eight-year  rise  In  the  gross  Federal 
debt  will  total  about  $275  bUlion. 

The  reason  for  the  Administration's  mis- 
management of  the  economy  lies  in  its 
"either-or"  policy  toward  inflation  and  un- 
employment. The  hypothetical  tradeoff  be- 
tween Inflation  rates  and  unemployment,  a 
theory  at  the  heart  of  executive  policy,  places 
the  whole  battle  against  inflation  in  the 
wrong  context.  Yet.  the  emphasis  that  the 
country  must  place  on  flghtlng  inflation  need 
not  and  should  not  translate  Into  the  aban- 
donment of  efforts  to  control  unemploy- 
ment. We  do  not  have  to  resign  ourselves  to 
either  evil. 

The  human  catastrophe  of  high  unemploy- 
ment diu-lng  this  recession  has  been  Im- 
mense. December  1976  still  witnessed  an  in- 
tolerably high  8.3  percent  level  of  unemploy- 
ment. When  one  adds  this  official  percent- 
age of  unemployment  and  the  unemploy- 
ment equivalent  of  those  working  part-time 
because  of  the  recession  and  those  who  nor- 
mally work  but  are  not  actively  seeking  a 
Job  l>ecause  of  poor  Job  prospects,  the  rate 
of  total  idle  time  approaches  10  percent  of 
the  labor  force. 

The  unemployment  problem  Is  com- 
pounded and  made  more  immediately  crit- 
ical by  the  imminent  expiration  of  unem- 
ployment beneflts  for  many  of  the  Jobless. 
More  than  3.1  percent  of  the  labor  force  has 
been  unemployed  15  weeks  or  longer.  It  is 
estimated  that  nearly  one  million  people 
have  been  unemployed  more  than  65  weeks 
and  have  exhausted  all  unemployment  ben- 
eflts. 

Unfortunately,  the  brunt  of  the  continu- 
ing high  unemployment  rates  has  been  borne 
by  blacks  and  other  minorities,  with  a  Job- 
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less  rate  of  13.8%  in  December  of  1976,  by 
women  (8.0%),  teenagers  (19.6%).  and  blue- 
collar  workers  (10.7%) — those  least  able  to 
cope  with  unemployment. 

The  continuation  for  so  many  years  of  high 
unemployment  has  disastrous  implications 
not  only  in  terms  of  fundamental  damage  to 
the  economy  but  ailso  for  the  future  earn- 
ings and  Job  potential  and  the  social  and 
economic  behavioral  patterns  of  those  most 
heavily  hit  by  unemplojrment — especially 
teenagers.  Teenagers,  blacks,  women  and 
other  groups  experiencing  unemployment 
disproportionate  to  their  numbers  are  losing 
valuable  skills,  work  experience  and  other 
opportunities  while  unemployed.  In  fact, 
given  the  high  unemployment  expected  un- 
til 1980,  many  young  people  will  be  24  or  25 
before  they  have  any  prospect  of  holding  a 
full-time  Job. 

Given  the  drastic  unemployment  situation, 
the  Council  on  National  Priorities  and  Re- 
sources believes  it  is  important — perhaps 
more  critical  than  any  other  endeavor — ^that 
the  Congress  begin  to  commit  sul>stantially 
more  resources  to  the  goal  of  attaining  full 
employment.  Given  the  multiplier  effects  of 
such  stimulation  and  the  high  marginal  in- 
crease in  government  revenues  in  response 
to  a  rising  GNP,  such  expansive  programs 
can  pay  off  in  terms  of  lower  deflcits. 

Last  year,  the  Council  made  several  urgent 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  programs  we  believe  should  be  ini- 
tiated or  expanded  as  anti-recession  meas- 
ures to  put  this  nation  back  to  work.  Given 
the  durability  of  the  recession,  these  recom- 
mendations, we  believe,  are  Just  as  appropri- 
ate in  fiscal  1977.  Our  program  recommenda- 
tions include  ( I )  drastic  expansion  of  present 
CETA  public  service  employment  programs 
to  provide  an  additional  one  million  Jobs  on 
a  temporary  basis;  (2)  enactment  of  a  $10 
billion  early-Implementation  public  works 
employment  program.  The  recent  public 
works  bill  passed  by  the  Congress  takes  us 
half-way  toward  the  achievement  of  this 
goal;  (3)  "emergency"  counter-cyclical  as- 
sistance to  state  and  local  government  to 
help  stabilize  local  budgets  and  prevent  fur- 
ther expenditures  and  service  cutbacks  and 
tax  increases.  Specifically,  we  support  the 
Muskie  counter-cyclical  proposal  passed  by 
the  Congress  last  week;  (4)  full  funding  of 
all  authorized  housing  prc^^ams;  (5)  full 
funding  of  all  federal  education  programs, 
which  will  result  in  the  re-employment  of 
thousands  of  laid -off  teachers  and  teachers' 
aides;  (6)  greater  congressional  control  and 
oversight  of  Interest  rates  and  monetary 
policy. 

To  battle  effectively  the  crisis  of  unem- 
ployment and  recession,  we  believe  the  gov- 
ernment must  adopt  a  strong  and  balanced 
package  of  such  counter-cyclical  programs. 

Such  programs,  tied  to  leading  economic 
variables  so  as  to  phase  out  with  recovery, 
should  be  made  a  permanent  part  of  our 
automatic  fiscal  structure,  thereby  ensuring 
future  economic  stability  without  harmful 
fluctuation. 

The  Administration's  argument  against 
either  temporary  or  permanent  Jobs  pro- 
grams is  that  it  is  preferable  for  the  private 
sector  to  provide  Jobs  to  the  unemployed 
than  for  the  government  sector  to  expand. 
Certainly,  the  government  should  encourage 
and  facilitate  the  employment  of  as  many 
workers  as  possible  in  the  private  sector. 
But  at  the  present  time,  the  Admlnistr^ 
tion's  planned  recession  makes  the  private 
sector  incapable  of  providing  a  Job  to  all 
who  want  to  work.  It  is  therefore  both  fiscally 
wise  and  humane  for  the  federal  government 
to  redress  the  situation — by  designing  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies  to  stimulate  hiring 
In  the  private  sector  and  by  providing  Jobs 
to  those  who  cannot  be  absorbed.  The  very 


provision  of  public  Jobs  will  result  In  stimu- 
lation of  private  economic  activity  and 
therefore  enlarge  Job  opportunities  in  the 
private  sector. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  major  values  of 
public  service  and  public  works  programs  is 
that  we  could  begin  to  undertake  construc- 
tion projects  and  social  services  which  are 
so  desperately  needed  by  the  nation  and 
which  would  add  signlflcantly  to  the  na- 
tion's wealth.  The  rebuilding  of  the  nation's 
railroads  and  the  leveling  of  the  railroad 
beds,  the  construction  of  mass  transit  rail 
systems  and  the  production  of  needed  city 
buses,  the  Improvement  of  strip-mined  and 
other  exploited  land,  the  construction  of 
sewers,  water  treatment  facilities  and  solid 
waste  disposal  plants  and  the  provision  of 
health  care  and  day  care  services  are  among 
the  many  projects  which  could  be  legiti- 
mately and  usefully  undertaken.  All  of  these 
projects  have  greater  value  than  those  likely 
to  be  tindertaken  through  the  stimulation 
of  additional  private  investment. 

We  are  convinced  that  overwhelmingly 
people  prefer  Jobs  to  welfare  and  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  In  the  first  ten  months 
of  1975,  unemployment  beneflts  averaged  $70 
per  week,  hardly  enough  to  provide  a  plush 
standard  of  living.  More  than  a  third  of  the 
unemployed  did  not  receive  luiemployment 
beneflts  at  all,  despite  recent  extension  of 
the  system  (SUA)  to  12  million  additional 
workers.  Furthermore,  only  18  percent  of  the 
families  In  which  the  head  of  household  was 
unemployed  received  food  stamps. 

The  Ideological  bias  of  the  Ford  Admin- 
istration that  every  dollar  spent  by  govern- 
ment is  necessarily  wasteful  is  a  dangerous 
philosophy  In  the  middle  of  the  present  re- 
cession. We  must  stop  believing  that  private 
spending  is  always  good  and  public  spending 
always  bad.  There  are  many  concerns  and 
needs  that  can  only  be  met  by  the  federal 
government:  Rapid  mass  transit,  income  for 
the  elderly,  guaranteed  Jobs  and  health  care 
are  Just  some  of  the  areas  in  which  govern- 
ment funds  and  active  federal  involvement 
are  desirable.  Almost  everyone  would  agree 
that  it  Is  far  preferable  to  tise  public  re- 
sources for  education  than  to  spend  private 
money  on  cigarettes,  alcohol  or  firearms. 

In  addition  to  the  temporary,  counter- 
cyclical programs  we  recommend,  perma- 
nent full  employment  programs  are  also 
needed.  Even  in  a  healthy  economy,  there 
will  be  workers  who  need  government  as- 
sistance. Increasingly,  the  economy  is  facing 
a  greater  problem  of  structural  unemploy- 
ment— more  and  more  workers  who  are  not 
qualified  for  decent  Jobs  in  the  private  sec- 
tCH*.  For  these  marginal  members  of  the  labor 
force,  we  must  establish  federal  training  pro- 
grams, provide  Job  placement  assistance  and, 
in  the  last  resort,  actual  employment  oppor- 
tunities. 

It  has  been  30  years  since  the  P^lll  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  was  enacted,  committing 
the  U.S.  Government  to  creating  and  main- 
taining economic  conditions  "under  which 
there  will  be  afforded  useful  employment 
opportunities  including  self -employment  for 
those  able,  willing  and  seeking  work."  In 
those  30  years,  the  Act  has  been  violated 
more  than  it  has  been  obeyed. 

In  1976  it  is  long  past  time  for  the  federal 
goveriunent  to  begin  guaranteeing  and  cre- 
ating respectable  Jobs  at  reasonable  pay  for 
all  Americans  who  want  to  work.  The  Hum- 
phrey-Hawkins bill  (H.R.  50)  Introduced  last 
year  revived  the  spirit  of  the  Full  Employ- 
ment Act,  assuring  Jobs,  either  in  the  private 
or  the  public  sector,  to  all  people  who  want 
to  work.  The  bill's  commitment  to  a  full  em- 
ployment economy  through  Job  guarantees 
is  one  we  fully  endorse.  Hopefully,  the  re- 
vised version  of  this  legislation,  currently 
being  developed,  will  ^ell  out  a  procedtu-e 


or  mechanism  for  ensuring  that  full  employ- 
ment pledges  will  actually  l>e  Implemented. 
Wblle  not  specifically  advocating  this  ap- 
proach. It  does  seem  to  me  that  there  la  a 
definite  place  for  CETA  public  service  em- 
ployment programs,  as  part  of  a  ftill-employ- 
ment  strategy.  CETA  can  easily  absorb  more 
employees  and  It  can  do  so  effectively.  Al- 
though established  only  a  few  years  ago, 
CETA  is  already  an  Important  fiscal  tool — 
one  which  offers  a  staff  of  people  and  an 
administrative  apparatus  specialized  to  indi- 
vidual localities  and  labor  market  areas. 

Of  course,  to  the  extent  that  public  serv- 
ice Jobs  are  belqg  substituted  fen-  existing 
employees,  we  must  study  the  feasibility  of 
providing  large  numbers  of  government  Jobs 
through  other  vehicles.  CETA  programs  in 
and  of  themselves  cannot  bear  the  entire 
burden  of  "employer  of  last  resort"  federal 
policies.  Therefore,  In  addition  to  expanded 
public  service.  Congress  ought  to  coordinate 
public  service  employment,  manpower  train- 
ing. Job  creation  and  unemployment  Insur- 
ance programs  into  a  comprehensive  and 
wcM'kable  employment  policy. 

At  the  same  time,  various  labor  market 
policies  should  be  pursued.  The  reduction 
of  unemployment  depends  on  the  adoption 
of  a  lot  of  tough  measures  to  make  the  na- 
tional labor  market  more  fluid  and  open, 
including  the  encouragement  of  occupa- 
tional and  geographic  mobility  and  the  re- 
duction of  barriers  against  youth  and  mi- 
norities, women  and  other  disadvantaged 
groups.  Unemployed  workers  should  be  aided 
In  their  search  for  employment  and  helped 
to  upgrade  their  skills.  Structural  unemploy- 
ment can  be  reduced,  too,  by  targeting  spe- 
cial assistance  to  those  geographic  areas  of 
the  cotintry  with  chronic  unemployment 
problems  caused  by  falling  or  depressed  in- 
dustries, and  to  those  groups  with  histori- 
cally high  rates  of  unemployment. 

Thus,  if  the  economy  is  to  perform  better, 
some  very  serious,  long-range  institutional 
changes  will  be  needed.  We  urge  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  and  the  Congress  to  be- 
gin to  analyze  which  of  these  changes  would 
be  the  most  useful  forerunners  and  compo- 
nents of  a  national  full  employment  policy. 
It  is  clear  that  the  cost  of  the  employment 
programs  needed  by  this  nation  is  immense. 
Clearly,  an  expenditiu%  of  that  magnitude 
would  require  a  major  reordering  of  budget 
priorities. 

Yet,  much  of  the  expense  of  putting  people 
back  to  work  is  temporary  and  should  be 
viewed  as  an  investment  rather  than  a  loss. 
In  the  long  run,  we  caimot  afford  the  high 
cost  of  not  putting  people  to  work.  If  the 
economy  were  operating  at  full  employment, 
the  federal  budget  for  FY  1977  would  show  a 
surplus — a  fact  which  conveys,  simply  and 
tellingly,  the  need  to  reach  the  elusive  state 
of  full  employment.  The  high  deficits  of  1975 
and  1976,  as  well  as  the  deficit  planned  for 
1977,  are  Tecession  deficits,  not  spending  defi- 
cits. 

It  Is  important  to  remember  that  stimula- 
tive expenditures  for  employment  programs 
will  over  time  redttce  the  deficits,  since  by 
putting  people  back  to  work,  tax  revenues  are 
increased  and  unemployment  expenditures 
and  welfare  costs  reduced.  Moreover,  by  re- 
ducing deficit  in  the  future,  we  will  begin 
to  get  a  handle  on  the  most  rapidly  growing 
part  of  our  budget — namely  interest  pay- 
ments. Thus,  the  Council's  recommenda- 
tions— by  planning  more  spending  and  some- 
what higher  deficits  inunediately — would 
help  us  achieve  full  employment  and  a  bal- 
anced budget  more  rapidly,  thereby  freeing 
valuable  resources  for  new  health  and  social 
initiatives.  Greater  spending  and  Investment 
is  necessary  now  so  as  to  reduce  unproductive 
spending  on  unemployment  compensation 
and  other  programs  In  the  futvire. 

Moreover,  to  some  extent,  increased  spend- 
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Ing  for  anti-recession  programs  can  be  off- 
set by  reductions  In  other  programs.  Olven 
the  constraints  on  our  resources,  wasteful 
government  programs  must  be  eliminated  to 
make  room  for  more  productive  expenditures. 
We  must  begin  seriously  to  promote  efficiency 
and  economy  in  the  use  of  all  government 
funds.  The  Administration  does  not  endorse 
this  concept.  Few,  If  any,  of  the  President's 
budget  cuts  were  made  for  efficiency  reasons. 
Rather,  the  budget  policy  seems  to  be  one  of 
arbitrary  and  uneven  cuts  regardless  of  the 
effectiveness  of  various  social  programs.  We 
urge  the  Congress  to  analsrze  closely  the  mil- 
itary budget  and  other  budgets  to  reduce 
waste — and  not  Just  cut  for  the  sake  of  cuts. 

It  is  Ironic  that  at  the  same  time  the  Ad- 
ministration drastically  cuts  program  bene- 
fits, it  recommends  large  expenditures 
through  the  vehicle  of  tax  subsidies.  Tax  ex- 
penditures are  today  the  real  "uncontroUa- 
bles"  In  the  budget,  comprising  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  federal  outlays  each  jrear. 
Certainly,  the  committees  of  the  Congress 
must  be^in  to  analyze  the  social  Impact  of 
tax  expenditures,  measuring  the  extent  to 
which  they  overlap  or  counter  the  eflTect  of 
direct  budget  expenditures,  and  eliminating 
these  where  desirable.  The  Council  on  Na- 
tional Priorities  and  Resources  has  analyzed 
the  $100  billion  tax  expenditures  budget  and 
found  that  by  eliminating  only  a  dozen  de- 
ductions, deferrals  and  credits  serving  no 
defensible  national  purpose,  the  nation  could 
gain  as  much  as  $20-25  billion  in  additional 
revenues. 

Despite  reduction  In  wasteful  expenditures 
and  the  returns  of  the  Treasury  generated  by 
putting  people  back  to  work,  there  are  never- 
theless large  expenditures  associated  with 
stimulative  spending  which  could  ignite  In- 
flationary forces.  The  answer  to  inflation  lies 
not  In  running  away  from  important  ex- 
penditures but  in  fighting  inflation  while 
spending  money  for  needed  employment  pro- 
grams. 

The  terrible  Impact  of  mflation  should  not 
be  minimized.  While  recession  Imposes  hard- 
ships on  the  unemployed  and  results  in  a 
great  waste  of  valuable  resources,  inflation  is 
also  debilitating.  Low  and  middle-income 
workers,  especially  those  on  flxed  Incomes, 
have  borne  the  burden  of  present  inflation 
rates,  watching  the  purchasing  power  of  their 
wages  decline,  struggling  to  make  ends  meet, 
yet  helpless  to  alleviate  the  problem.  Thus, 
we  must  flght  both  Inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment. 

High  Inflation  Imposes  severe  damages  and 
uneven  impacts  on  varied  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy. State  and  local  governments,  always 
vulnerable  to  inflationary  increases  in  wages, 
social  benefits,  fuel  costs  and  rising  prices  of 
investment  outlays  and  interest  rates,  have 
e.xperienced  budget  problems  of  unprece- 
dented magnitude.  At  the  same  time  that  In- 
flation has  pressed  the  expenditure  side  of 
their  budgets,  the  recession  has  resulted  In 
a  curtailment  of  revenues.  The  recession  cut 
state  and  local  revenues  in  1975  by  nearly 
$30  billion  from  what  they  would  have  been 
at  full  employment.  Consequently,  many 
states  and  municipalities  have  been  forced 
to  cut  back  services  drastically,  to  lay  off 
workers  and  to  Increase  sales  and  property 
tax  rates — actions  which  have  clearly  coun- 
teracted Federal  efforts  to  stimulate  the  eco- 
nomy. The  planned  recession — as  the 
anti-inflation  weapon — has  not  only  under- 
mined the  financial  status  of  state  and  local 
governments  but  has  made  economic  recov- 
ery more  difficult  and  more  elusive.  The  most 
recent  study  of  the  fiscal  situation  of  states 
and  local  governments,  published  by  your 
own  committee  In  December  1975.  found  that 
"deflationary  adjustments  in  state  and  local 
government  operating  and  capital  funds  will 
combine  to  remove  $7.5  to  $8  billion  from  the 
economy  .  .  .  The  magnitude  of  the  adjust- 
ments and  their  concentration  in  the  high 
unemployment  Jurisdictions  Indicates  that 


considerable  hardship  will  be  Imposed  upon 
the  affected  Jurisdictions." 

The  housmg  Industry  baa  been  a  severe 
victim  of  inflation.  Prohibitively  high  long- 
term  interest  rates,  along  with  the  present 
inflated  costs  of  construction,  have  led  to 
falloffs  in  housing  production  and  a  distorted 
pattern  of  resoxirce  use.  Increasingly  money 
has  been  channeled  from  savings  Institutions 
Into  speculative,  high-interest  ventures  and 
away  from  more  solid  Investments  like  hous- 
ing. 

Another  area  hurt  by  the  Inflation  has  been 
the  public  utilities  sector  where  the  regula- 
tory process  has  been  made  more  difficult. 
Furthermore,  increases  in  wages  and  other 
Incomes  have  pushed  workers  Into  higher 
Income  brackets  and  cut  Into  real  Income. 

Traditional  notions  about  inflation/unem- 
ployment tradeoffs  no  longer  seem  to  offer 
much  basis  for  total  reliance  on  fiscal  policy. 
Of  course,  excess  demand  should  be  avoided 
through  sound  monetary  and  fiscal  policies 
but  most  of  our  inflation  cannot  be  attrib- 
uted to  excess  demand,  nor  have  we  come 
anywhere  near  price  stability  through  tight 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies.  The  Phillips 
"curve"  has,  for  policy  purposes,  become  a 
"straight  line":  At  any  level  of  unemploy- 
ment, no  matter  how  terribly  high,  we 
experience  continuing  Inflation.  It  needs  to 
be  emphasized  that  very  little  if  any  of  the 
recent  Infiation  is  due  to  enlarged  govern- 
ment spending  relative  to  revenues  or  to 
money  expansion  leading  to  overstimulation 
of  the  economy.  Rather,  the  very  severe  rates 
of  inflation  were  aggravated  by  special  con- 
ditions In  the  food  and  energy  markets, 
devaluations  on  the  dollar,  productivity 
declines  during  the  recession,  noncompetitive 
and  monopolistic  pricing  policies,  and  other 
factors.  With  many  of  the  causes  of  Inflation 
unrelated  to  excess  demand,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  response  to  the  "soft 
economy"  approach  has  been  fo  disappoint- 
ing. 

With  so  much  manpower  and  plant 
capacity  idle  and 'given  the  nature  of  present 
inflation  rates,  efforts  to  create  Jobs  and 
stimulate  the  economy  should  not  result 
In  higher  inflation  rates.  In  fact,  recessions, 
by  reducing  efficiency  and  productivity  below 
what  they  would  otherwise  be,  tend  to  con- 
tribute to  higher  unit  costs  and  thus  may 
aggravate  inflation.  Restrictive  flrcal  policies 
seem  to  bring  lower  inflation  rates  only  after 
high  and  jjersistent  unemployment.  After 
three  years  of  both  less  than  normal  ONP 
growth  rates  and  costly  deep  recession,  it  is 
clear  that  fiscal  restraint  Is  not  the  viable 
solution  to  present-day  Inflation.  This  does 
not  mean  that  aggregate  monetary  and  fiscal 
measures  are  unrelated  to  Infiation,  but  that 
they  are  not  the  sole  solution  nor  are  they 
adequate  for  the  current  situation. 

What  all  of  this  says  Is  that  it  Is  a  total 
oversimplification  to  maintain,  as  does  the 
President  and  so  many  of  his  advisors,  that 
sp>endlng  more  for  employment  and  recovery 
programs  will  automatically  trigger  a  new 
wave  of  Infiation.  It  is  more  likely  that  a 
positive  fiscal  program  to  promote  a  vigorous 
recovery  will  contribute  to  the  flght  against 
inflation,  not  aggravate  it.  It  will  Increase 
supplies  of  goods  and  services.  It  will 
stimulate  more  investment  in  new  capacity. 
It  wUI  Improve  productivity.  It  will  bring  an 
earlier  end  to  recession-related  budget  defi- 
cits. Recovery  will  not  overcome  structural 
deficiencies  In  the  marketplace,  but  pro- 
longed recession  and  unemployment  will  not 
hjelp  either. 

When  the  solutions  to  inflation  do  not  lie 
in  traditional  fiscal  tools,  we  must  seek  to 
understand  the  causes  and  formulate  appro- 
priate prescriptions.  One  of  the  problems 
repeatedly  encountered  in  attempting  to 
fi^t  Inflation  is  the  lack  of  information  we 
have  about  pricing  behaviors  of  corporations 
and    about    monopollsltc    and    oligopolistic 


practices  In  key  Industries  and  sectorB  at 
the  economy.  To  make  the  marketplace  func- 
tion more  effectively  we  must  know  mors 
about  how  it  functions.  It  has  been  40  years 
since  the  Temporary  National  Economic 
Conunlttee  analyzed  the  economy,  magnifi- 
cently studying — without  the  aid  of  com- 
puters and  without  today's  abundance  of 
data — competitive  and  non-competitive 
practices.  Olven  the  price  rigidities  that 
exist  in  today's  economy.  It  Is  time  for  the 
Congress  to  establish  a  new  bipartisan  blue 
ribbon  TNEC  to  help  us  understand  the 
causes  of  today's  infiation  with  a  view  to- 
ward improving  the  functioning  of  markets. 
We  must  stop  the  collusion  that  allows  cor- 
porations to  set  prices  without  regard  to 
market  demand — and  then  to  cut  produc- 
tion and  lay  off  workers  when  they  have 
priced  their  products  beyond  the  ability  of 
consumers  to  pay. 

In  a  more  Immediate  time  frame,  we  must 
begin  selectively  to  restrain  prices  and  costs 
through  the  establishment  of  firm  guidelines 
and  by  tough  intervention  by  the  President 
and  other  appropriate  leaders — essentially 
the  relnstltutlon  of  the  practices  followed  in 
1960-1964. 

The  Inflation  has  now  become  so  enduring 
and  so  deeply  embedded  in  our  pricing  sys- 
tem that  traditional  measures  are  simply  in- 
adequate to  correct  the  problem.  More  and 
more  economists  are  in  agreement  that  we 
cannot  rely  totally  on  the  marketplace  for 
relative  price  stability.  We  should  act  reso- 
lutely to  strengthen  the  functioning  of  the 
marketplace  and  supplement  it,  where 
needed,  by  direct  measures.  Without  some 
kind  of  government  intervention  to  delay 
or  discourage  unjustified  price  increases,  we 
doom  ourselves  to  continued  high  inflation. 

We  are  not  advocating  across-the-board 
wage  and  price  controls  or  price  freezes,  but 
rather,  an  income  policy  that  exerts  public 
pressure  on  those  who  unreasonably  push 
up  prices  and  costs.  It  is  essential  that  such 
efforts  be  firm  as  well  as  fair  and  that  the 
officials  in  charge  believe  in  what  they  are 
doing.  Controls  under  President  Nixon  were 
not  well  administered,  nor  were  wage  and 
price  controls  administered  evenhandedly. 
Although  wage  increases  are  important  ele- 
ments In  any  direct  stabilization  program, 
we  should  recognize  that  the  present  spiral 
of  Inflation  has  not  been  caused  by  excessive 
wage  increases.  Labor  will  continue  to  resist 
Government  intervention  unless  they  know 
that  price  increases  will  be  restrained. 

Federal  Reserve  policies  must  serve  to  ac- 
commodate the  credit  needs  for  a  strong  and 
sound  recovery.  High  long-term  Interest  rates 
will  continue  as  long  as  high  rates  of  infla- 
tion prevail,  but  selective  measures  can  help 
meet  the  requirements  for  enlarged  housing 
programs  and  other  Important  sectors  that 
depend  on  access  to  capital  at  reasonable 
rates.  Without  appropriate  expansionary 
monetary  policies.  It  will  be  Impossible  to 
restore  economic  growth  and  put  people  back 
to  work.  Such  policies  need  not  be  Inflation- 
ary. 

There  are  other  measiu-es  that  can  con- 
tribute significantly  to  the  lessening  at 
Inflation.  Outmoded  regulations  that  Impede 
competition  and  result  In  higher  prices  In 
some  indxistrles  should  be  changed  so  as  to 
better  serve  the  needs  of  the  public  and 
so  as  to  result  in  reasonable  prices.  Antitrust 
laws  must  be  strengthened  and  strictly  en- 
forced so  as  to  root  out  administered  pricing 
abuses  and  break  up  Inefficient  and  harmful 
concentrations  of  market  power.  Long-term 
national  food  policies  must  be  developed  to 
Increase  agricultural  production,  build  up 
food  reserves  and  supervise  the  trading  of 
U.S.  Arms  with  monopoly  governments  like 
the  Soviet  Union.  A  greater  commitment  of 
resources  to  research  and  development,  espe- 
cially to  energy  R&D,  is  essential.  Decontrol 
should  not  be  blindly  pursued  because  It 
may  do  Uttle  to  Increase  supplies  but  can 
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result  In  much  higher  prices.  CarefullT  con- 
sidered moves  toward  deregulation  and  de- 
control can  pay  off,  but  more  harm  than 
good  can  come  from  headlong  iHamantung 
of  regulations. 

Most  Important,  though,  are  efforts  to 
stimulate  the  economy.  By  Increasing  pro- 
duction, productivity  will  rise  and  Inflation 
lessen.  And  the  best  way  to  stimulate  the 
economy  Is  by  putting  people  back  to  work. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  as  we  enter  our  bicen- 
tennial year,  having  enjoyed  200  years  of 
prosperity  and  progress,  we  have  still  not 
found  a  way  to  ensure  Job  opportunities  for 
all  citizens  along  with  low  Inflation  rates. 
The  President's  refusal  to  spend  what  Is 
necessary  to  put  people  back  to  work — all  In 
the  name  of  holding  down  Inflation — shows 
a  bankruptcy  of  faith  In  the  futuire  health 
and  vitality  of  our  nation. 

Clearly  the  solutions  are  not  easy:  Our 
nightmare  problems  of  unemployment  and 
economic  stagnation  will  not  be  solved  by 
modest  means  or  quickly.  It  requires  some 
fundamental  reform  of  the  American  econ- 
omy, and  possibly  the  alteration  of  the 
Institutional  structure  within  which  eco- 
nomic policy  Is  set.  There  are  many  who 
argue  that  we  must  begin  to  establish  major 
economic  goals  etnd  plans  for  achieving  and 
maintaining  full  employment  and  balanced 
growth. 

Despite  the  complexity  of  the  problems 
and  their  solutions,  we  are  nevertheless  opti- 
mistic. The  heritage  of  this  nation  has  been 
one  of  great  creativity  and  Initiative.  The 
people  of  this  nation  do  not  lack  the  bold- 
ness and  creativity  necessary  to  solve  our 
problems.  Nor  do  they  lack  the  maturity  of 
opinion  or  honesty  to  undertake  broad  new 
programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  citizens. 
The  wllllneness  of  our  people  to  make  the 
tough  decisions  confronting  this  nation  Is 
our  only  cause  for  optimism  and  hope. 


THE  200-MILE  LIMIT 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
submitting  for  the  Record  two  articles 
which  appeared  In  the  Boston  Sunday 
Globe,  February  8,  1976.  I  was  shocked 
and  anerered  by  these  stories. 

I  have  been  monitoring  foreign  fishing 
activities  off  our  northeast  coast  for 
some  time,  but  to  read  that  the  Rus- 
sians had  overfished  their  1975  quota 
by  100  percent  was  a  shocking  revela- 
tion even  to  me.  Congress  has  bemoaned 
the  demise  of  the  American  fishing  in- 
dustry and  promised  relief  to  America's 
fishermen.  But  what  do  these  hard  work- 
ing people  see  in  this  new  year  1976 — 
156  confirmed  sightings  of  Soviet  fishing 
ships  off  our  northeast  coast,  a  marked 
increase  from  last  year.  This  includes 
not  only  factory  vessels  but  10  super 
vessels,  rated  as  the  most  eflQclent  fishing 
ship  in  the  world,  as  well  as  tripling  of 
the  Spanish  fleet  and  evidence  of  Cuban, 
Korean,  and  Irish  fishermen. 

How  much  longer  can  we  hesitate 
before  we  not  only  bankrupt  our  fisher- 
men, long  the  stepchildren  of  Federal 
attention,  aid  and  preferential  rights,  but 
allow  the  rape  of  our  ocean  resources  to 
the  point  of  no  return?  No  longer,  I  say, 
not  1  more  day. 

The  President  has  finally  seen  fit  to 
heed  our  warnings.  He  sas^s  he  will  ac- 
cept a  200-mlle  fisheries  conservation 
zone,  but  not  now.  Not  until  some  time 
6  months  or  a  year  from  now. 

I  say,  let  us  get  H.R.  200  to  Mr.  Ford 
now  so  that  the  mechanisms  for  enforce- 
ment can  be  readied,  and  so  he  can  dem- 


onstrate his  true  commitment  to  protec- 
tion of  our  fisheries. 

Every  day  we  wait  we  tighten  the 
stranglehold  around  the  necks  of  our 
domestic  fishermen.  We  stand  to  lose 
not  only  this  vital  industry  but  also  this 
vital  food  source. 

As  a  member  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee assigned  to  work  out  the  differ- 
ences between  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  of  the  200-mIle  limit  legislation, 
I  am  going  to  urge  quick  action  to  spur 
negotiations  for  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Treaty  and  to  Insure  protection  for  our 
domestic  fishermen.  Protection  now! 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Saltt  Skepticism  on  Fishing  Limit 
(By  Nick  King) 
Chatham. — Eddie  Johnson  Is  up  before 
dawn  every  morning  "Jtist  makln'  the 
rounds"  with  the  other  fishermen  in  this 
village  on  the  outer  elbow  of  Cape  Cod.  He 
hasn't  fished  In  more  than  a  month,  but  the 
weather  that  keeps  him  ashore  doesn't  keep 
him  In  bed. 

On  a  cold  windy  morning  last  week,  as 
the  first  light  came  over  the  eastern  hori- 
zon, Johnson  pulled  his  red  pickup  along- 
side Charlie  Matthew's  truck  In  a  turnoff 
facing  a  sheltered  saltwater  cove.  The  two 
fishermen  rolled  down  their  windows. 

Matthews,  the  suspenders  of  his  hip  boots 
tugging  at  his  broad  shoulders,  stuck  his 
head  out  Into  the  frosty  air  and  spat  out 
a  long  stream  of  tobacco  Juice. 

"Eddie,"  he  said,  chewing  slowly,  "Why'd 
this  country  ever  let  the  fishing  Industry 
get  to  this?  It's  a  crime.  I'm  afeared  that 
this  200-mlle  thing,  if  we  get  it,  might  be 
too  late." 

The  "200-mlle  thing"  as  the  men  who 
fish  for  a  living  call  the  200-mlle  fishing 
limit  recently  passed  by  Congress,  Is  a  fre- 
quent topic  in  the  early-momlng  shop  talk 
of  New  England  fishermen. 

FYom  Gloucester  to  Chatham,  word  that 
President  Ford  Is  expected  to  sign  the  bill 
is  passed  along  the  fishermen's  network — 
and  is  viewed  with  all  the  skepticism  of 
a  weather  forecast  In  winter.  To  the  men 
who  have  seen  their  catch  decline  and  their 
livelihoods  shrink  as  a  result  of  Intense 
fishing  by  foreign  fleets  In  US  waters,  the 
200-mlle  fishing  Jurisdiction  may  be  too  lit- 
tle too  late. 

Fishermen  like  Eddie  Johnson  say  the 
bill  shoiild  be  enacted  and  enforced  im- 
mediately— not  In  July  1977  as  the  President 
has  suggested.  But  like  the  weather,  the 
fishermen  feel  they  have  little  say  about  the 
new  law  which  has  become  the  subject  of 
national  and  international  political  debate. 
"Waiting  another  ye&i  is  like  leaving  the 
fox  In  the  henhouse,"  said  Johnson,  50, 
who  has  been  line  trawling  out  of  Chatham 
for  17  years.  "Give  the  foreigners  another 
jrear  and  they  could  put  us  to  the  point  of 
no  retiim." 

Even  If  It  Is  enacted  this  year,  the  fisher- 
men have  reservations  about  the  200-mlle 
legislation.  They  doubt  the  Coast  Guard  will 
get  the  money  needed  to  enforce  It  and  they 
disagree  with  the  provision  allowing  some 
foreign  vessels  to  be  licensed  to  fish  species 
little  used  In  the  American  market. 

This  dilemma  for  the  commercial  fisher- 
man tends  to  make  Johnson,  whose  Nor- 
wegian father  was  a  seaonan  who  Immigrated 
to  New  York  speak  longingly  of  the  "old  days 
of  fishing  when  a  day's  catch  was  easy  to 
come  by."  Age  is  beginning  to  show  In  the 
bulge  of  his  belly  and  in  the  wrinkles  around 
the  eyes  of  his  weather-worn  baby  face  with 
a  silvery  stubble  about  the  chin. 


"I  dont  have  many  years  left  In  this  busi- 
ness," he  says,  "but  Td  like  to  see  something 
left  for  the  young  fellas  coming  on." 

Yet  It  Is  with  some  degree  of  compromise 
that  Eddie  Johnson  and  his  fishing  com- 
panions seek  the  help  of  the  government. 
When  Johnson  moved  to  Chatham  he  built 
a  house  and  Invested  $5,000  In  a  fishing  boat 
In  1959,  he  says  he  "didn't  need  permits  from 
anyone." 

Today  Johnson  says.  It  takes  (50,000  to  get 
started,  and  permits  are  needed  from  local, 
state  and  Federal  agencies. 

"And  now  the  feds  want  me  to  withhold 
taxes  from  my  crew,"  Johnson  says.  "Next 
they'll  be  paying  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. Then  Where's  the  Incentive  to  go  fish- 
ing? On  my  boat  there's  no  employer,  no  em- 
ployee. Just  fishermen.  That's  the  way  It 
should  be." 

Nevertheless  Johnson  says  be  has  seen 
enough  to  convince  him  that  a  tight  Federal 
rein  is  needed  on  the  foreign  fishing  fieets 
that  dot  the  North  Atlantic.  Haddock  used 
to  be  his  staple  catch,  but  now  when  he  baiils 
In  his  four  miles  of  herrlng-balted  hooks, 
he's  lucky  to  catch  60  10-poimd  codfish  to 
sell  to  the  local  cooperative  for  an  average  of 
25  cents  a  pound. 

But  Johnson  and  other  fishermen  do  worry 
about  the  increasing  presence  of  fleets  of 
foreign  beam  trawlers  with  their  huge  nets. 
"It's  a  rare  day  when  we  don't  see  'em  sum- 
mer and  fall,"  said  Johnson,  recalling  how  his 
own  lines  have  been  snagged  three  times  by 
the  foreigners. 

Since  Johnson's  wife  took  a  Job  at  the 
Town  Hall,  he  has  taken  time  off  from  fishing 
to  lobby  for  the  200-mile  bill.  As  a  small-boat 
representative  with  the  International  C!om- 
mlssion  on  North  Atlantic  Fisheries,  he's 
traveled  to  Washington  and  Miami  and  has 
learned  that  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  fish 
consumed  In  the  United  States  Is  now 
Imported. 

Johnson's  friend,  Louis  D'Entremont,  a 
retired  Chatham  fisherman,  agrees  that  con- 
servation, not  politics,  should  be  the  goal  of 
the  200-mlle  fishing  limit. 

"What's  going  to  hurt  this  fishing  is  these 
foreign  fleets  getting  Into  the  bait — the  her- 
ring, the  mackerel.  If  you  don't  see  no  bait, 
you  won't  see  no  fish,"  he  said,  pulling  down 
his  blue  baseball  cap  against  the  dawn  chill. 

"I  like  the  business,"  Johnson  said.  "I 
never  got  rich,  never  starved  neither.  It's  a 
nice  slow  way,  but  rewarding." 

Johnson  lit  another  cigarette.  "We're  an 
antiquated  method  of  fishing  and  if  this  200- 
mlle  thing  becomes  a  Big  Brother  showdown, 
there's  a  good  chance  we  covild  become  a 
dinosaur." 


Soviets  Quietlt  Bitiloing  Up  Fishing  Fleet 

In    North    American    Waters    Afteb    Lttix 

(By  WUllam  P.  Coughlln) 

Gloucester. — The  Soviet  Union  which 
kept  a  low  profile  In  North  American  waters 
the  last  three  months  of  1975,  has  qvUetly 
returned  In  force  to  the  fast-dwindling  fish- 
ing stocks  of  the  North  Atlantic  Seaboard. 

National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  (NMFS) 
agents  last  week  confirmed  sightings  of  156 
Soviet  trawlers — including  more  than  120 
large,  high  efficiency  stem-rigged  vessels — 
among  the  total  of  266  foreign  ships  now  pur- 
stilng  1976-catch  quotas  of  mackerel,  hakes, 
squid  and  herring  from  the  Georges  Bank 
east  of  Nantucket  and  south  to  the  Hudson 
Canyon  off  Cape  May,  New  Jersey. 

Special  Agent  George  Schneider  of  the  New 
Bedford  District  of  the  NMFS  reported  sight- 
ing a  concentration  of  between  75  and  80 
Soviet  trawlers  chasmg  mackerel  along  the 
30-Fathom  Curve,  approximately  30  miles  oS 
the  New  Jersey  coastline. 

His  sighting  was  confirmed  by  agent- 
trainee  Mark  Patton,  also  of  the  New  Bedf c«tl 
office,  who  said  he  counted  more  than  60 
ships.  Including  factory  vessels  In  one  flotilla. 
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Included  In  the  sightings  were  at  least 
10  of  the  336-foot  Super  Atlantlk  Class  ves- 
sels, which  the  Russians  introduced  to  the 
American  fishery  in  its  all-out  1975  fishing 
drive  and  which  is  rated  as  the  most  efficient 
fishing  ship  In  the  world.  Also  spotted  were 
at  least  15  PRT-type  4,000-ton  processing  re- 
frigerator trawlers. 

As  of  Jan.  26.  the  breakdown  of  fishing 
▼essels  spotted  In  the  National  Marine  Fish- 
eries Service  check  included:  122  Russian. 
13  Polish,  16  East  Oerman.  9  Bulgarian.  3 
Romanian.  13  Japanese,  5  Cuban,  15  Span- 
ish. 3  Italian,  2  South  Korean,  and  1  Irish 
.  .  .  the  Erin  OTlsher. 

By  last  Tuesday,  the  Soviets  had  Increased 
their  fleet  by  24  ships  and  the  Spanish  fleet 
hatd  tripled  to  Include  50  trawlers,  nearly 
half  of  which  were  seeking  codfish  on 
Oeorges  Bank. 

"This  presents  us  with  the  same  problem," 
said  Charles  L.  Phllbrook,  senior  enforce- 
ment agent  for  the  NMF8  at  Gloucester. 
"They  are  now  catching  a  tremendous  quan- 
tity of  mackerel.  We  are  trying  to  board 
and  Inspect  as  many  as  we  can." 

It  Is  through  the  boarding  of  foreign  fish- 
ing vessels  that  Coast  Guard  and  NMPS 
agents  are  able  to  check  on  the  dwindling 
American  stocks.  Officials  said  some  600 
boardings  were  conducted  In  1975. 

The  fisheries  service  estimates  that  In  1975 
the  Soviets  exceeded  their  101,000  metric 
ton  mackerel  quota  (aereed  to  under  Inter- 
national fishing  accords)  by  between  30,000 
and  70.000  tons.  Phllbrook  noted  that  Soviet 
fisheries  officials,  when  confronted  with  the 
US.  figures  at  Gla.sgow  last  fall,  admitted 
they  may  have  overfished  their  quota  by  as 
much  as  100  percent — more  than  200,000 
metric  tons — because  of  what  they  termed 
a  "computer  error." 

Phllbrook  said  that  because  of  the  reduced 
Soviet  quota  this  year — 88.000  metric  tons 
for  mackerel — and  because  of  the  enormous 
fishing  effort  the  Russians  are  now  under- 
taking off  U.S.  shores  in  spite  of  the  quota 
cut.  U.S.  Fisheries  apents  expect  the  Soviets 
to  leave  the  erounds  earlier  In  1976  than 
they  did  In  1975.  The  Russian  fleet  left  the 
mackerel  fishery  by  Aorll  1  last  year,  and 
by  the  summer  months  there  were  few 
mackerel  schools  reported  In  any  In-shore 
New  England  waters. 

But  Phllbrook  said  the  fishing  this  year  Is 
better.  One  Russian  trawler  Inspected  last 
week  had  caught  326  tons  of  mackeral — an- 
proxlmately  35  tons  a  day — In  Just  10  days 
of  fishing — Jan.  13  to  Jan.  23.  » 

"They're  almost  strictly  chasing  mackerel." 
Phllbrook  said.  They  have  turned  northward 
and  are  about  30  miles  offshore,  followln"?  a 
parallel  toward  Long  Island  and  Nantucket. 
As  many  as  60  Soviet  trawlers  were  Just  south 
of  Montauk,  L.I.,  early  this  week,  the  NMFS 
said. 

Officials  at  Gloucester  Point,  Va.,  reported 
that  the  water  temperature  In  the  lower 
Atlantic  had  Increased,  and  may  curtail  the 
mackerel  fishing  there  for  the  remainder  of 
the  winter.  This,  said  the  NMPS  officials,  may 
result  In  heavy  concentrations  of  foreign 
trawlers  off  New  England  shores  for  the 
remainder  of  the  season. 

The  NMFS  agents  fly  from  Otis  field  on 
Cane  Cod  several  times  a  week  with  Coast 
Guard  officers  to  Inspect  all  vessels  In  the 
fishery.  Including  American  ships,  under  In- 
ternational Commission  of  the  Northwest 
Atlantic  Fishery  (ICNAP)  accords. 


COMMODITY  AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  moUYE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  news  media  has  revealed  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  betweer.  the  Treas- 
ury and  State  Departments  about  com- 
modity agreements  between  the  United 


States  and  foreign  countries,  particularly 
with  reference  to  East- West  trade. 

A  rather  strong  speech  was  made  last 
month  on  the  west  coast  by  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  gene- 
sis of  the  speech  was  one  of  opposition  to 
commodity  agreements,  but  in  that 
speech  mention  was  made  of  the  possi- 
bility of  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  an  international  sugar  agree- 
ment in  September  of  this  year. 

TTie  latter  part  of  December  a  press 
release  emanated  from  the  office  of  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  boasted  he  had  "led  the  battle  be- 
ginning In  1965  against  the  Federal  pro- 
gram controlling  sugar  and  helped  to 
beat  a  proposed  extension  of  the  1948 
Sugar  Act,  as  amended  'in  July  1974'." 
The  true  date  the  House  voted  down  an 
extension  of  the  Sugar  Act  was  Jxme  5, 
1974.  In  his  release  the  Member  referred 
to  "visions  of  sugarplums  in  the  Christ- 
mas season"  and  concluded  "when  the 
House  killed  the  Sugar  Act.  sugar  indus- 
try lobbyists  predicted  the  act's  termi- 
nation would  make  prices  go  still  higher. 
Events  have  proved  they  were  wrong." 

I  would  like  about  20  minutes  of  the 
time  of  my  coUeagues  to  set  the  sugar 
picture  straight.  There  has  been  an 
abundance  of  misinformation,  yes,  de- 
liberate misleading  information,  about 
sugar  prices  for  the  years  1974  and  1975 
and  the  causes  therefor — I  stress  the 
words  "misinformation"  and  "causes" 
particularly. 

Hawaii  happens  to  be  the  largest  pro- 
ducer of  sugar  among  all  the  50  States. 
Between  sugarcane  and  sugar  beets,  over 
one-half  of  the  States  represented  In  this 
body  have  an  economic  Interest  in  sugar 
production  for  the  U.S.  market. 

Mr.  President,  here  are  some  true  facts 
about  sugar  for  the  years  1973  through 
1975: 

The  myth  is  constantly  spread  by  a 
few  people  for  reasons  of  their  own.  that 
Americans  have  benefited  because  we  no 
longer  have  a  Sugar  Act  in  this  country. 
They  do  this  sleight  of  hand  trick  by 
simply  misstating  facts  and  their  signifi- 
cance, but  most  of  us  know  better  be- 
caus?^e  buy  soft  drinks  and  candy  and 
cakes  and  other  baked  goods  and  we  can- 
not avoid  noticing  what  has  happened  to 
their  prices.  In  fact,  I  paid  $1.29  for  a 
5-pound  packet  of  sugar  just  a  few  days 
ago  in  the  grocery  store.  Nevertheless,  it 
may  be  worthwhile  to  again  state  the 
facts. 

The  truth  Is  that  ever  since  our  grand- 
fathers day.  sugar  was  just  about  the 
cheapest  food  we  had  until  people  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  started 
tinkering  with  the  Sugar  Act  in  late  1973. 
This  fact  can  ea.sily  be  verified  by  refer- 
ring to  the  Government's  own  published 
figures  regarding  sugar  prices.  Let  me 
mention  a  few  in  relation  to  events  that 
led  to  the  destruction  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

In  the  40-year  history  of  that  act,  the 
price  of  raw  sugar  delivered  and  duty 
raid  or  duty  Iree  at  New  York  had  never 
exceeded  13.2  cents  per  round  until  No- 
vember 1,  1973,  when  USDA  officials  an- 
nounced that  consideration  should  be 
given  to  abandoning  the  Sugar  Act.  The 
actual  price  of  raw  sugar  on  that  day 


was  11.2  cents  per  pound.  By  January  11, 
1974,  the  price  had  risen  to  12.1  cents  per 
pound  and  on  that  date  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  increased  the  quantity  of 
sugar  which  could  be  marketed  in  this 
country  by  one-half  million  tons.  By 
June  5,  1974,  the  price  had  risen  to  24j5 
cents.  And  it  kept  on  rising  imtil  it 
reached  the  incredible  price  of  64.5  cents 
on  November  24. 1974. 

Thereafter  the  price  declined  rather 
steadily  imtil  the  early  summer  of  last 
year  and  then  more  or  less  leveled  off. 
On  JEUiuary  20  of  this  year  it  was  14.8 
cents  per  pound.  Unfortunately  for  con- 
sumers of  soft  drinks,  baked  goods,  and 
all  the  other  things  they  buy  which  con- 
tain sugar,  those  prices  have  not  come 
down  in  equal  degree  nor  will  they  for 
the  quite  logical  reason  that  refiners  and 
food  processors  no  longer  have  the  mini- 
mal inventory  price  risk  and  assurance 
of  steady  operations  that  they  enjoyed 
imder  the  Sugar  Act. 

Lest  anyone  think  I  chose  dates  at 
random  to  quote  prices,  and  since  we 
have  gone  this  far  let  us  take  a  little 
more  time  and  establish  that  the  dates 
quoted  were  the  crucial  ones  for  sugar 
prices  in  this  country. 

The  Sugar  Act  was  much  like  a  two- 
way  street.  Sugar  producers  In  this  coun- 
try were  assured  of  a  market  of  a  pre- 
dictable size  at  a  predictable  price  and 
for  this  they  were  content  with  moderate 
Income.  Foreign  producers  with  market- 
ing rights  in  this  country  had  a  market 
of  predictable  size  at  a  price  which  us- 
ually was  better  than  they  could  get  in 
the  nonpreference  international  market 
but  occasionally  as  in  1963  and  1964  less 
than  they  could  get  in  that  market;  they 
were  willing  to  accept  a  price  sacrifice  as 
in  those  2  years  in  order  to  retain  their 
right  to  market  sugar  in  this  country  in 
other  years.  The  price  in  the  nonprefer- 
ence international  market  is  notoriously 
imstable  because  almost  all  countries 
have  sugar  programs  just  as  we  did  until 
recently.  Only  a  remnant  of  sugar  is 
traded  In  that  market  and  as  would  be 
expected  sometimes  that  quantity  is  far 
too  large  for  the  demand  and  at  other 
times  far  too  small. 

Beginning  about  1970.  world  consump- 
tion of  sugar  began  to  exceed  production. 
By  the  early  months  of  1972  the  price  of 
sugar  in  the  nonpreference  market  ex- 
ceeded the  domestic  price  but  then  it  fell 
back  again  for  a  while.  But  by  November 
1. 1973.  when  USDA  people  began  talking 
about  abandoning  the  Sugar  Act  the 
world  price  was  again  higher  than  the 
domestic  price. 

In  view  of  the  talk,  there  was  at  least 
the  possibility  that  our  foreign  suppliers 
would  no  longer  have  a  stable  market  op- 
portunity in  the  United  States  and  not 
surprisingly  some  of  them  began  accept- 
ing the  higher  prices  available  to  them 
in  the  world  market.  From  a  national 
standpoint  there  could  not  conceivably 
have  been  a  worse  time  to  start  talking 
about  doing  away  with  the  Sugar  Act. 

No  doubt  with  the  best  of  intentions 
but  with  little  foresight  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  on  January  11,  1974,  In- 
creased the  total  of  U.S.  quotas  for  1974 
by  one-hall  million  tons  to  12.5  mUlicm. 
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Knowledgeable  people  must  have  known 
that  we  would  not  consume  more  than 
about  11.7  million  tons  but  they  could 
not  rule  out  the  possibility  that  the  Sec- 
retary feared  that  our  people  would 
stockpile  three-quarters  of  a  million  tons 
in  addition  to  normal  consumption.  A 
possible  temporary  increase  in  world  de- 
mand of  that  magnitude  had  to  be  a 
tremendous  market  factor  in  the  situa- 
tion of  scare  supplies.  The  world  price 
really  took  off  and  pulled  the  U.S.  price 
up.  although  not  to  the  same  level  since 
some  of  our  foreign  suppliers  continued 
to  ship  sugar  to  this  country  in  timely 
fashion. 

This  was  the  situation  until  Jime  5. 
1974,  when  our  price  had  reached  24.5 
cents.  On  that  date  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives defeated  the  bill  to  extend  the 
Sugar  Act  beyond  the  current  term  due 
to  expire  at  the  end  of  the  year.  There 
was  still  a  chance  that  the  Congress  would 
act  favorably  before  the  end  of  the  year 
but  this  was  not  a  sound  basis  for  deci- 
sions by  either  our  domestic  or  foreign 
suppliers.  It  became  a  matter  of  seeking 
the  top  dollar  and  devil  take  the  hind- 
most as  users  sought  to  buy  in  excess  of 
current  needs  and  producers  saw  no  rea- 
son to  rush  the  market.  The  race  never 
stopped  until  near  Thanksgiving  Day, 
1974.  by  which  time  the  price  of  raw 
sugar  had  reached  64.5  cents  per  pound. 

How  can  anybody  possibly  brag  about 
his  part  in  ending  one  Government  pro- 
gram that  really  worked?  How  can  any- 
one take  bows  because  soft  drinks,  re- 
fined sugar  and  all  the  other  products  do 
not  cost  as  much  as  they  did  at  Thanks- 
giving 1974? 

Mr.  President,  instead  of  "sugarplums" 
the  U.S.  consuming  public  got  a  bimch 
of  "sour  grapes"  at  record  prices  in  1974 
and  1975.  The  record  is  clear.  The  United 
States  should  not  only  consider  the  need 
for  participation  in  an  International 
Sugar  Conference,  but  more  importantly, 
should  consider  the  immediate  need  for 
a  U.S.  sugar  program. 

I  have  here  in  my  hand  a  chart  show- 
ing the  world  raw  sugar  prices  from  the 
years  1948  through  1975  inclusive,  a  27- 
year  period.  This  chart  reveals  the  high 
and  low  as  well  as  the  yearly  average  in 
prices  and  the  fluctuation  between  the 
high  and  the  low.  The  chart  shows  the 
yearly  average  price  of  world  raw  sugar 
in  1974  was  over  seven  times  that  which 
prevailed  in  1948,  and  in  1975  the  average 
yearly  price  was  over  four  times  that  of 
1948. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  consum- 
ers paid  the  highest  price  for  their  sugar 
in  1974  that  was  ever  paid  In  this  gen- 
eration or  any  generation  for  that  mat- 
ter. From  the  facts  I  have  related,  I  be- 
lieve, the  blame  for  that  rests  right  on 
the  doorstep  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  give  serious 
consideration,  without  delay,  to  drafting 
a  Sugar  Act  to  protect  the  American 
consumer  from  ever  again  being  sub- 
jected to  a  roller  coaster  ride  on  such  an 
essential  agricultural  product  of  which, 
by  the  way,  we  rank  as  the  largest  con- 
suming nation  in  the  world. 


HOW  CANDIDATES  STAND  ON  OIL 
QUESTIONS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
all  know,  this  year  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  choose  someone  to  fill 
the  highest  office  in  the  United  States, 
that  of  President.  In  order  to  make  the 
best  possible  choice  of  a  President  to 
guide  us  through  the  next  4  years,  the 
voters  must  know  a  great  deal  about  the 
candidates  who  aspire  to  the  office. 

One  of  the  most  lmix)rtant  issues  of 
our  day — especially  in  New  England, 
where  we  rely  so  heavily  on  expensive 
imported  oil — is  what  should  be  done  to 
insure  that  the  nation  has  a  secure  sup- 
ply of  energy  at  reasonable  cost. 

My  concern  is  especially  strong  because 
homeowners  in  my  native  New  Hamp- 
shire are  paying  dearly  to  warm  their 
homes  this  winter.  For  example,  the 
owner  of  a  five-room  house  in  Concord 
paid  $68  for  fuel  oil  in  January.  Another 
Concord  resident,  whose  eight-room 
house  is  well  insulated,  and  who  turns 
his  thermostat  down  to  55°  during  the 
day,  had  a  heating  bill  of  $80  in  January. 
And  a  Manchester  resident  heating  a 
two-family  home  had  to  pay  over  $220. 
These  are  the  residents  of  a  State  who 
have  seen  the  price  of  home  heating  oil 
jump  from  19.4  cents  per  gallon  in  Jan- 
uary of  1973  to  more  than  41  cents  per 
gsdlon  last  month. 

How  can  we  assure  them  that  their 
fuel  bills  will  not  soar  to  new  heights  at 
the  whim  of  a  cartel  again  next  January? 

I  believe  that  we  cannot  have  such  as- 
surances without  a  fundamental  re- 
structuring of  the  oil  industrj'. 

This  is  because  a  few  big  companies 
control  the  flow  of  the  world's  surplus 
oil  supplies.  It  is  to  their  advantage  to 
produce  it  slowly  and  keep  prices  up. 

This  pattern  of  control  can  be  changed. 
There  are  proposals  now  before  Con- 
gress to  bring  about  this  restructuring  of 
the  oil  industry. 

One  of  these  proposals,  called  vertical 
divestiture,  would  require  oil  producing 
companies  to  spin  off  any  interests  in  oil 
transportation  and  oil  refining  and 
marketing.  Vertical  divestiture  would 
bring  about  lower  prices  to  consumers 
because  the  giant,  integrated  interna- 
tional companies  would  no  longer  be  able 
to  fix  high  prices  for  crude  oil,  and  con- 
trol the  flow  of  expensive  oil  through 
their  own  refineries  and  marketing  out- 
lets. 

Under  another  proposal,  known  as 
horizontal  divestiture,  major  oil  com- 
panies would  not  be  allowed  to  control 
alternate  soivces  of  energy,  such  as  geo- 
thermal  steam,  coal,  uranium,  nuclear 
power,  and  solar  energy." 

Under  this  proposal,  a  major  oil  com- 
pany that  was  bent  on  selling  all  its  oil 
at  a  high  price  could  not  withhold  an 
alternative  source  of  energy  from  the 
market.  Horizontal  divestiture  would  in- 
sure rapid  development  of  the  best  alter- 
nate sources  of  energy. 

These  and  other  proposals  to  create  a 
free  market  in  the  development  of  the 
Nation's  vast  energy  resources — and  the 
vast  resources  of  the  rest  of  the  Free 


World  that  could,  once  developed,  pres- 
sure OPEC  into  lowering  prices — await 
action  in  Congress.  A  new  President 
might  have  to  act  upon  them  next  year. 
Therefore,  it  is  Important  for  voters  to 
hear  the  views  of  the  candidates  on  these 
proposals. 

llie  Presidential  candidates  were  asked 
about  these  proposals  and  other  energy 
issues  recent^.  The  candidates'  responses 
were  published  in  Iowa  newspapers  by  a 
citizens'  lobby  calling  itself  the  energy 
action  committee. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  the  tabulation  of  the  can- 
didates' answers  in  the  Record  at  the  end 
of  my  statement.  Also,  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  explain  a  couple  of  details  about 
the  questionnaire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  my 
good  friend  and  esteemed  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Humfhret. 
is  listed  in  the  questionnaire  as  having 
"refused  to  answer."  It  is  true  that  he 
did  not.  But  I  understand  that  Senator 
Humphrey  did  not  answer  the  question- 
naire only  because  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
considered  a  candidate  in  the  Iowa  cau- 
cuses. He  has  made  clear  his  views  on  the 
need  to  reform  the  oil  industry  on  many 
occasions. 

Former  Governor  Carter  of  Georgia 
also  refused  to  answer  the  questionnaire. 
He  explained  in  his  own  advertisement 
that  he  did  not  sigree  with  the  form  in 
which  the  Energy  Action  Ccmimittee 
asked  its  questions,  and  he  has  provided 
his  responses  separately.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Governor  Carter's 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
leaves  three  candidates  who  refused  to 
answer  any  of  these  questions.  Their 
names  are  Reagan,  Ford,  and  Wallace. 
I  wonder  what  their  reasons  are  for  hid- 
ing their  views  about  Big  Oil  from  the 
American  public? 

The  first  Presidential  primary  of  the 
year,  in  my  home  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, is  next  Tuesday,  February  24.  The 
voters  of  New  Hampshire  and  the  rest 
of  this  Nation  should  have  this  informa- 
tion to  help  them  decide  who  should  be 
their  next  President. 

ExHisrr  1 

lowANS  Want  Some  Straight  Answees  ok 

Energy 

So  Energy  Action  asked  each  Presidential 
candidate  six  tough  questions  on  energy 
policy: 

1.  Would  you  break  up  the  big  oU  com- 
panies, so  that  no  one  company  controls 
every  step  of  oil  production  and  marketing? 

Support:  Bayh,  Church,  Harris.  Jackson. 
Shriver,  Udall. 

Oppose:  Bentsen.  McCarthy.  Sanford. 

Refused  to  answer:  Carter.  Ford,  Hiirn- 
phrey,  Reagan,  Shapp,  Wallace. 

2.  Would  you  prohibit  big  oU  companies 
from  owning  competing  energy  sources? 

Support:  Bayh,  Church,  Harris,  Jackson, 
Shapp,  Shriver,  Udall. 
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Oppose:  Bentsen,  McCarthy,  Sanford. 
Refused   to   answer:    Carter,   FVDrd,   Hum- 
phrey. Reagan,  Wallace. 

3.  Will  you  accept  money  from  executives 
of  big  oil  companies? 

Will  not  accept:  Bayh,  Chiu-ch,  Harris. 
Udall. 

Will  accept:    McCarthy,  Sanford.  Shrlver. 

Refused  to  answer:  Bentsen,  Carter.  Ford. 
Humphrey.  Jackson.  Reagan.  Shapp,  Wallace. 

4.  Should  profits  from  energy  reserves  on 
public  lands  go  to  the  public  rather  than  to 
big  oil  companies? 

Support:  Bayh,  Bentsen,  Church.  Harris, 
Jackson,  McCarthy,  Sanford,  Shapp,  Shrlver, 
Udall. 

Oppose:  None. 

Refused  to  answer:  Carter,  Ford,  Hum- 
phrey, Reagan,  Wallace. 

5.  Should  we  continue  to  limit  natural  gas 
prices  and  profits,  or  let  Big  Oil  triple  prices 
and  take  unlimited  profits? 

Limits:  Bayh,  Church.  Harris,  Jackson, 
Sanford,  Shapp,  Shrlver,  Udall. 

No  limits:  Bentsen. 

Refused  to  answer:  Csuter.  Ford.  Hum- 
phrey. McCarthy.  Reagan,  Wallace. 

6.  Do  you  supj>ort  creation  of  a  Federal  Oil 
&  Oas  Corporation  to  compete  with  the  ma- 
jor oil  companies? 

Support:  Bayh,  Harrii,  Jackson,  Shrlver, 
Udall. 

Oj>pose:  Bentsen,  Church,  McCarthy.  San- 
ford. 

Refused  to  answer:  Carter.  Ford.  Hum- 
phrey. Remgan.  Shapp,  Wallace. 

This  advertisement  was  prepared  and 
placed  by  Energy  Action  Committee,  in  the 
interest  of  informing  you  on  the  vital  Issue 
of  energy. 

If  youre  angry  about  the  energy  mess.  En- 
ergy Action  hopes  you  will : 

Ask  the  presidential  candidates  how  they 
stand  on  t^.ese  issues. 

This  message  appeared  in  the  De-,  Moines 
Register  Wednesday,  January  14.  1976. 

THE   ACTUAL   QUESTIONS 

1.  The  major  oil  companies  are  structured 
so  that  they  either  own  or  are  in  control  of 
most  petroleum  products  from  the  time  they 
are  In  the  ground  to  final  retail  distribution. 
This  is  known  as  vertical  integration  of  the 
oU  Industry.  There  have  been  proposals  to 
restructure  the  industry  so  that  each  phase 
of  production  tmd  sale  would  be  separated 
and  more  competition  stimulated  within  the 
oil  Industry.  This  Is  known  as  'vertical  di- 
vestiture." 

Do  you  support  or  oppose  legislation  in 
Congress  which  would  require  the  oil  com- 
panies to  "divest"  themselves  of  all  but  one 
phase  of  t'\e  oil  production-sale  chain? 

2.  A  second  pattern  in  the  energy  industry 
Is  that  the  large  oil  companies  own  other  en- 
ergy sources  such  as  natural  gas  companies, 
coal  companies,  uranium  mines  and  process- 
ing plants.  This  development  has  become 
known  as  "horizontal  Integration." 

Do  you  support  or  oppose  legislative  ef- 
forts in  the  U.S.  Congress  to  prevent  "horl- 
aontal  integration"  and  require  major  energy 
companies  to  divest  themselves  of  such  com- 
peting energy  sources? 

3.  Public  doubts  about  the  integrity  of 
government  have  been  intensified  by  the 
large  gifts  to  presidential  and  congressional 
candidates  by  oil  companies  and  their  ex- 
ecutives. 

Will  you  accept  or  refuse  to  accept  gifts 
and  contributiors  rrom  executives  and  offi- 
cers of  major  oil  companies  and  from  po- 
litical action  groups  controlled  by  them? 

4.  The  people  of  the  United  States,  through 
our  government,  own  large  amounts  of  oil 
and  gas  located  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  of  the  United  States  and  other  public 
lands. 

"will  you  support  or  oppose  legislation  to 
assure  that  the  earnings  from  these  pubUc 


resources  go  principally  to  the  public  rather 
than  to  increase  oil  company  profits? 

6.  A  major  issue  before  the  U.S.  Congress  is 
whether  the  price  of  natural  gas  should  con- 
tinue to  be  set  under  a  system  which  Insures 
gas  producers  a  "reasonable  return"  or 
should  be  allowed  to  be  set  by  the  oil  and 
gas  companies  themselves  at  whatever  price 
(probably  at  least  triple  current  prices)  they 
think  plves  them  the  highest  possible  profits 
and  allows  them  to  take  advantage  of  the 
high  monopoly  prices  for  oil  set  by  the  In- 
ternational oil  cartel. 

What  is  your  position? 

6.  Another  Idea  to  increase  the  American 
People's  cor.trol  over  energy  costs  Is  to  create 
a  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Corporation  which 
could.  Independent  of  oil  companies,  search 
for  new  sources  of  gas  and  oil,  and  then  sell 
it  to  provide  additional  competition  and 
lower  prices. 

Do  you  support  or  oppose  the  creation  of 
a  Federal  Oil  and  Oas  Corporation? 

EXRIBTT   2 

JiMMT  Carttr  Said  No! 

On  Wednesday,  January  14,  an  advertise- 
ment placed  by  the  Energy  Action  Commit- 
tee listed  responses  from  Presidential  Candi- 
dates on  six  energy  proposals.  Jimmy  Car- 
ter did  not  respond. 

Here's  why: 

The  questions  could  not  be  answered  hon- 
estly and  directly  with  the  simple  yes  or  no 
demanded  by  the  Committee.  Some  of  them 
dealt  with  more  than  one  Issue — others  pre- 
sented a  choice  between  a  promise  that  no 
candidate  could  keep  or  an  answer  that  to- 
tally misrepresented  Jimmy  Carter's  position. 
In  several  ca:es  the  propositions  actually  pre- 
sented to  the  candidates,  in  fine  print  In  the 
ad.  were  significantly  different  from  those 
presented  In  large  type. 

Although  Jimmy  Carter  is  In  sympathy 
with  many  of  the  goals  of  the  Energy  Action 
Committee,  he  felt  this  country  could  no 
longer  afford  oversimplified  answers  to  com- 
plex problems.  He  decided  It  was  time  to 
draw  the  line. 

Here  are  statements  by  Jimmy  Carter  on 
these  important  Issues.  Read  and  decide  for 
yourself. 

1.  Divestiture  to  end  vertical  Integration: 
"I  support  restrictions  on  the  right  of  a  single 
company  to  own  all  phases  of  production  and 
distribution  of  oil.  However,  support  of  this 
proposition  as  worded  In  fine  print  would 
make  It  Illegal  for  the  same  company  to  ex- 
plore for  oil  and  then  extract  that  oil  from 
the  ground  once  discovered.  This  would 
clearly  result  In  tremendous  price  Increases 
to  the  consumer." 

2.  Divestiture  to  end  horizontal  integra- 
tion: "I  support  legal  prohibitions  against 
ownership  of  competing  types  of  energy,  oil 
and  coal  for  example.  However.  I  cannot 
promise  to  oppose  any  Joint  responsibility  for 
any  phase  of  production  of  competing  energy 
sources.  Fuel  oil  and  some  propane,  for  ex- 
ample, are  produced  from  crude  oil.  Their 
production  clearly  cannot  be  separated  until 
after  extradition  and  refining  take  place.  It 
may  not  be  beneficial  to  the  consumer  to 
separate  control  of  these  two  competing  en- 
ergy sources  until  even  further  down  the 
distribution  line." 

3.  Contributions  from  officers,  executives 
and  political  action  coznmlttees  of  major  oU 
companies:  "I  will  not  accept  contributions 
from  political  action  committees  controlled 
by  major  oil  companies.  However,  no  candi- 
date can  honestly  promise  to  accept  no  con- 
tributions from  any  officer  or  executive. 
When  large  direct  mall  lists  were  used  to 
raise  funds,  and  most  of  the  candidates  who 
responded  to  the  questionnaire  use  those 
lists.  It  Is  Impossible  to  determine  the  em- 
ployer of  a  contributor.  The  only  Information 
provided  under  the  new  election  law  Is  name, 


home  address,  principal  business  address,  and 
occupation.  The  name  of  the  contributor's 
employer  is  not  required." 

4.  Profits  from  oil  and  gas  located  on  the 
publicly  owned  Outer  Continental  Shelf; 
"These  natural  resources  are  the  property  of 
the  people  of  this  country.  I  oppose  any  crash 
program  for  massive  leasing  to  the  oil  com- 
panies. I  support  the  proposition  of  the  En- 
ergy Action  Committee  to  assure  that  the 
earnings  from  these  public  resources  go  prin- 
cipally to  the  public." 

6.  Deregulation  of  oil  and  natural  gas: 
"This  proposition  began  with  a  discussion  of 
natural  gas  and  ended  talking  about  oil. 
There  was  no  way  to  respond  accurately  with 
a  single  yes  or  no.  I  support  legal  restric- 
tions to  allow  a  'reasonable  profit'  on  oil  and 
natural  gas  rather  than  allowing  prices  to 
be  set  without  restriction.  I  oppose  deregu- 
lation of  old  oil.  Price  for  domestic  oil  should 
b©  kept  below  O.P.E.C.  price  levels.  I  support 
the  overwhelming  position  of  the  National 
Governor's  Conference  to  limit  deregulation 
of  natural  gas  to  that  small  portion  (less 
than  5%)  of  production  not  under  existing 
contracts.  This  deregulation  should  not  ex- 
ceed five  years." 

6.  Creation  of  a  Federal  oil  and  gas  corpo- 
ration: "I  oppose  the  creation  of  this  new 
federal  agency.  The  Federal  Government  is 
presently  unable  to  handle  competently  and 
equitably  the  responsibilities  it  already  has 
in  this  area.  Agencies  designed  to  regulate 
and  control  special  Interests  have  almost  In- 
variably become  the  tools  of  those  very  in- 
terests. The  Federal  Energy  Office  Is  the  best, 
most  recent  example.  It  is  impossible  to  tell 
where  the  major  oil  companies  stop  and  the 
Federal  Energy  Office  starts. 

"I  would  consider  such  a  proposal  only  af- 
ter a  thorough  reform  and  reorganization  of 
the  Federal  Executive  Branch,  particularly 
the  so-called  Regulatory  Agencies." 

If  you  believe  our  country  needs  a  Presi- 
dent who  refuses  to  make  promises  he  can- 
not keep  or  to  give  simple,  easy  answers  to 
tough,  complex  questions,  support  Jimmy 
Carter  at  your  Democratic  Precinct  Caucuses 
on  Monday,  January  19. 

If  you  aren't  there,  your  choice  won't  mat- 
ter. Don't  let  someone  else  make  your  deci- 
sion for  you. 

To  find  out  where  to  go  to  vote  for  Jimmy 
Carter,  call:  (515)  288-1953  or  come  by  the 
Jimmy  Carter  Headquarters  at  420-lOth 
Street  in  Des  Moines. 


February  17,  1976 
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NORTHERN  MARIANAS  ISLAND 
COVENANT 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Star  of  February  10  carried 
an  editorial  entitled,  "Case  for  the 
Marianas."  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  will  soon  be  considering  House 
Joint  Resolution  549,  a  Joint  resolution 
to  approve  the  Covenant  to  establish  a 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  in  Political  Union  with  the 
United  States,  I  ask  that  the  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Star, 

February  10, 1976  J 

Cask  roa  thx  Masiamas 

A  good  many  Americans  may  be  surprised 
to  hear  it.  but  the  fact  is  that  the  United 
States  Is  on  the  verge  of  taking  on  Its  first 
territorial  acquisition  since  1917.  A  covenant 
to  confer  commonwealth  status  on  the 
northern  Mariana  Islands  Is  before  the 
Senate  for  final  action  In  the  near  future. 
It  Is  expected  to  pass  over  spirited  opposition. 

The  covenant  Itself  Is  the  result  of  more 


than  two  years  of  negotiations  and  reflects 
a  long-held  ambition  of  the  people  of  the 
western  Pacific  islands  for  political  union 
with  the  United  States.  The  area  has  been 
administered  by  the  United  States  since 
World  War  II  as  part  of  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  under  the  United 
Nations.  The  proposed  arrangement  would 
give  American  citizenship  to  the  14,000  peo- 
ple of  the  Marianas,  along  with  local  self- 
government  and  full  constitutional  pro- 
tections. The  covenant  provides  for  financial 
assistance  of  some  $14  million  a  year  and 
eligibility  for  federal  programs  and  servlceB. 
The  United  States  would  asstune  sovereignty 
over  the  14  Islands  with  a  total  land  area  of 
183.5  miles  extending  northward  from  the 
American  territory  of  Guam.  Leasing  ar- 
rangements under  the  covenant  would  pro- 
vide for  whatever  defense  installations  might 
be  needed  now  and  in  the  future. 

The  proposal  has  already  been  approved 
without  dissent  by  the  House  and  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  and  Armed  Services 
Committees.  It  was  unanimously  endorsed  by 
the  MarUnas  District  Legislature  and  by  a 
solid  majority  of  78.8  percent  of  the  Islands' 
voters. 

Naturally,  however.  It  has  also  stirred  up 
considerable  opposition  In  this  country,  par- 
ticularly among  certain  liberal-minded  sena- 
tors. Critics  have  labeled  It  as  "an  anach- 
ronistic demonstration  of  neo-colonlallsm" 
which  is  likely  to  draw  fire  from  many  sec- 
tors of  the  Third  World.  Others  have  argued 
that  it  Is  an  example  of  military  expansion- 
ism at  a  time  when,  m  their  opinion,  the 
United  States  should  be  reducing  Its  Inter- 
national obligations.  Some  have  expressed 
concern  that  the  whole  arrangement  might 
be  vetoed  by  a  permanent  member  of  the 
U.N.  Security  Council  when  the  present  trust 
arrangement  comes  up  for  termination,  pre- 
sumably some  time  after  1980. 

In  our  own  view,  these  objections  are  out- 
weighed by  the  emphatically  expressed 
wishes  of  the  people  concerned  and  the 
potential  benefits  to  the  United  States.  It 
would  mark  a  significant  step  In  fulfilling  our 
obligations  under  the  U.N.  trusteeship  agree- 
ment ti>  help  develop  the  peoples  of  the  ter- 
ritory toward  self-government.  It  would  give 
important  support  for  the  exposed  American 
position  on  Guam  and  strengthen  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  Western  Pacific.  And  It  would  pro- 
vide a  much-needed  reassertlon  of  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  is  a  Pacflc  power 
and  Intends  to  remain  so.  There  Is.  In  short, 
ample  reason  why  the  Marianas  covenant 
should  be  aonroved  by  the  Senate  with  the 
least  possible  delay. 


CENTENNIAL  OP  BENEDICTINE 
MONKS  IN  ALABAMA 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Monday, 
March  1,  1976,  the  Benedictines  of  St. 
Bernard  Abbey  at  Cullman,  Ala.,  will 
celebrate  the  centennial  of  the  arrival  of 
the  monks  in  the  State  of  Alabama.  The 
celebration  will  be  marked  by  a  Concele- 
brated  Mass  on  the  campus  of  St.  Ber- 
nard college. 

The  Most  Reverend  Joseph  G.  Vath, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Birming- 
ham, will  be  the  principal  celebrant  of 
the  mass,  and  the  Right  Reverend  Egbert 
H.  Donovan,  O.S.B.,  Archabbot  of  St. 
Vincent  Archabbey,  Latrobe,  Pa.,  will 
preach  the  Homily. 

Invited  guests  Include  the  Most  Rev- 
erend Thomas  J.  Toolen,  D.D.,  Arch- 
bishop-Bishop Emeritus  of  Mobile-Bir- 
mingham and  lifelong  friend  of  the 
monks;  the  Bishops  of  the  Province  of 
New  Orleans  comprising  the  States  of 


Louisiana,  Alabama  and  Mississippi;  and 
the  Abbotts  of  North  America. 

Alabamians  of  every  denomination 
join  in  this  joyful  observance  because  the 
Benedictines  have  made  great  contribu- 
tions to  the  educational  and  social  ad- 
vances within  our  State. 

During  1876,  a  small  group  of  Bene- 
dictine monks,  originating  from  St.  Vin- 
cent Archabbey,  Latrobe,  Pa.,  entered 
the  State  of  Alabama  for  the  first  time. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Father  Severin 
Laufenberg,  O.S.B..  they  began  the  task 
of  establishing  much  needed  parishes  in 
the  north  Alabama  region.  Cullman, 
Decatur,  Huntsville,  and  the  Tri-Cities 
were  among  their  early  developments. 

Being  responsible  for  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, and  parts  of  the  Virginia  moun- 
tains, the  monks  decided  to  forgo  the 
extensive  hardship  of  traveling  back  and 
forth  to  their  home  abbey  at  St.  Vincent 
and  to  establish  a  new  abbey  in  north 
AJabama.  Recognizing  the  need  for  a 
school  and  education,  as  well  as  spiritual 
leadership,  a  group  of  12  Benedictine 
Monks,  in  1891,  founded  St.  Bernard  Ab- 
bey in  the  city  of  Cullman,  Ala. 

Rt.  Rev.  Benedict  Menges,  O.S.B., 
1891-1904,  became  the  first  Abbot 
followed  by  Rt.  Rev.  Bernard  Menges, 
O.S.B.,  1904-33.  This  era  was  one  of 
growth  in  many  ways,  highlighted 
by  the  fact  that  St.  Bernard  was  char- 
tered by  the  State  of  Alabama  as  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning.  The  number 
of  monks  increased  as  did  their  services 
to  the  parishes  and  development  of 
Catholicism,  allowing  them  to  make  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  surrounding 
dioceses. 

Rt.  Rev.  Ambrose  Reger,  O.S.B., 
1933-^8,  became  St.  Bernard's  third  Ab- 
bot snortly  after  St.  Bernard  received 
southern  association  accreditaticm  as  a 
junior  college  in  1932.  Basically  self- 
sustaining,  this  monastic  community 
made  great  strides  in  a  short  period  of 
time.  Prom  a  small  school  with  a  limited 
number  of  students,  it  grew  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  growing  people.  The  establish- 
ment of  education  of  students  for  the 
priesthood  became  another  task  to  be 
completed  by  the  resourceful  Benedictine 
Monks. 

A  talented  Benedictine,  Brother  Joseph 
Zoettl,  O.S.B.,  was  responsible  for  the 
creation  of  the  world  famous  Ave  Maria 
Oroto.  This  diminutive  monk  began 
making  cement  replicas  of  shrines  and 
buildings.  As  his  efforts  improved,  more 
and  more  visitors  from  the  surroimding 
area  came  to  view  his  "sermons  in  stone," 
imtil  finally,  in  1943,  with  the  dedication 
of  the  grotto,  his  creations  were  made 
accessible  to  tourists  from  all  over  the 
nation  and  the  world. 

In  1939,  St.  Bernard  elected  its  fourth 
Abbot,  Rt.  Rev.  Boniface  Seng,  OJ3JB., 
1939-57.  During  his  tenure,  the  edu- 
cational institution  committed  itself 
to  making  the  transition  from  a  junior 
college  to  a  4-year  senior  college.  In  Sep- 
tember 1953.  the  Benedictines  admitted 
their  first  junior  class.  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degrees  were  awarded  to  the  first  gradu- 
ating class  in  May  1955,  and  the  South- 
em  Association  accredited  St.  Bernard 
as  a  4-year,  degree-granting  senior  col- 
lege on  December  6, 1956. 


In  1957,  Right  Reverend  Bede  Luib^ 
O.S.B.,  1957-64,  became  St.  Bernard 
Abbey's  fifth  abbot.  The  time  to  expand 
was  at  hand.  A  large-scale  building  pro- 
gram saw  Boniface  Residence  Hall  com- 
pleted and  the  new  Abbey  Church  be- 
gun; however,  due  to  fund  shortage,  the 
church  was  10  years  in  building.  A  new 
faculty  house  dining  hall  complex  was 
occupied  in  1963.  Completing  their  ninth 
decade  in  Alabama,  the  monks  of  St. 
Bernard  Abbey  continued  to  grow  with 
the  State  and  Its  people. 

Right  Reverend  Gregory  Roettger. 
O.S.B.,  1967-72.  became  St.  Bernard 
Abbey's  sixth  leader.  Meeting  the  needs 
of  exi}anding  enrollment,  the  Cullman- 
Swisher  Science  Building  was  opened  in 
September  1968.  Almost  immediately, 
small  independent  colleges  in  the  United 
States  faced  a  new  challenge — survival. 

Right  Reverend  Hilary  Dreaper,  O.S.B., 
a  native  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  was  elected 
abbot  on  August  21,  1972.  Responding 
to  the  survival  challenge  and  emerging 
with  a  new  look,  St.  Bernard  Collie  and 
Cullman  Collie  will  unify  into  one  in- 
stitution, effective  July  1,  1976.  This 
merger  was  armounced  recently  and 
joints  by  Abbot  Hilary,  Abbott  of  St. 
Bernard  Abbey,  and  Sister  Mary  Patricia 
Karibo,  O.S.B.,  prioress  of  the  Benedic- 
tine Sisters  of  Cullman. 

Both  Benedictine  colleges  are  writing 
new  pages  in  the  history  of  higher  edu- 
cation through  their  cooperative  effort. 
Unification  will  provide  a  stronger,  more 
complete  academic  and  Christian  stu- 
dent life  program. 

One  hundred  years  and  yet  a  new  be- 
ginning; the  monks  of  St.  Bernard  Abbey 
continue  to  assess  the  needs  of  people 
and  alter  their  directions  to  meet  these 
needs.  Ora  et  Labora — a  simple  yet 
profound  Latin  phrase  signifying  "pray 
and  work"  has  represented  the  ke3rstone 
of  the  Benedictine  spirit  for  14  centuries. 
Today,  it  remains  the  essence  of  life  for 
the  monks  of  St.  Bernard  Abbey  College 
as  they  perpetuate  the  principles  of 
Catholicism's  oldest  teaching  order  on  a 
calm,  sequestered  campus  nestled  in  the 
Appalachian  foothills  near  Cullman. 
Ala.,  which  for  85  years  has  contributed 
to  tho  spiritual  and  educational  needs  of 
its  surrounding  communities  and  the 
Nation. 


UPTING    THE    LID    ON    CAMPAIGN 
SPENDING 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this 
Wednesday  Senator  Claiborne  Pell's 
Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions, of  which  I  am  a  member,  will  open 
hearhigs  on  legislation  to  repair  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  in  the  after- 
math of  tiie  recent  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

As  to  the  debate  on  what  to  do  with 
the  campaign  law  approaches,  I  offer  to 
our  colleagues  an  excellent  article  by  Mr. 
Nathan  Lewin  entitled  "Lifting  the  Lid 
on  Campaign  Spending,"  which  appeared 
in  the  New  Republic  of  February  14, 1976. 

Mr.  Lewin  recognizes  the  pot«itial 
dangers  Involved  in  the  Court's  elimina- 
tion of  independent  expenditure  limits. 
He  writes: 
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The  "quantity  and  dlverelty  of  political 
speech"  that  emerges  during  political  cam- 
paigns, as  we  know  them  today.  Is  not  likely 
to  be  affected  very  much  by  distinctions  be- 
tween contributions  and  Independent  ex- 
penditures. There  is  real  substance  to  the 
concern  expressed  by  some  political  figures 
that  the  chief  products  of  the  Court's  ruling 
on  this  question  will  be  a  proliferation  of 
"Independent"  committees  working  for  the 
election  of  particular  candidates. 

Certainly  this  is  a  problem  to  which 
we  must  address  ourselves  in  the  days 
ahead. 

But  Mr.  Lewin  also  highlights  another 
major  problem — and  points  to  a  solution 
as  well.  The  problem:  unrestricted 
spending  by  candidates  on  their  own  be- 
half. The  solution:  public  financing  of 
elections.  Commenting  on  the  Impact  of 
the  Court  s  ruling  in  this  area,  Mr.  Lewin 
notes  that: 

In  the  short  run  wealthy  candidates  will 
have  an  advantage.  But  the  public's  Interest 
In  promoting  financial  equity  among  candi- 
dates can,  of  coiirse,  be  achieved  without 
limiting  one  candidate's  personal  expendi- 
tures. The  obvious  alternative  is  to  make 
available  public  funding  to  all  federal  candi- 
dates— not  Just  to  presidential  contenders. 

Mr.  President,  six  of  our  colleagues  and 
I  are  sponsoring  S.  2912,  which  would 
establish  public  financing  for  Senate 
campaigns,  as  well  as  reconstituting  the 
Federal  Election  Commission.  Mr.  Lewin 
has  called  attention  to  one  of  the  many 
reasons  why  congressional  public  financ- 
ing is  more  urgently  needed  now  than 
ever  before,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
IProm  the  New  Republic,  February  14,  1978| 

LlFTlNC    THg    Lro    ON    CAMPAIGN    SPXNDINC 

(By  Nathan  Lewin) 
Congress  has  itself  to  blame  for  the  swift 
and  radical  surgery  recently  performed  on  Its 
1974  federal  election  reforms  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act, 
signed  into  law  by  President  Ford  in  Octo- 
ber 1974.  contained  a  unique  invitation  to 
the  federal  judiciary  to  poke  and  probe 
among  its  various  clauses  and  Issue  running 
Judicial  diagnoses  of  whatever  constitutional 
Ills  might  be  discovered.  Congress  Is  usually 
content,  when  It  enacts  a  law,  to  allow  con- 
stitutional questions  to  be  raised,  after  the 
law  goes  fully  Into  effect,  by  those  parties 
whom  the  courts  have  traditionally  recog- 
nized as  the  proper  challengers.  When  crimi- 
nal laws  are  at  Issue,  for  example.  Individuals 
who  believe  that  the  laws  violate  their  con- 
stitutional rights  must  ordinarily  suffer  crim- 
inal prosecution  and  raise  their  constitu- 
tional claims  as  defenses  to  criminal  charges. 
Or  if  some  new  form  of  regulation  is  estab- 
lished by  federal  law.  those  subject  to  the 
regulation  are  seldom  able  to  attack  Its  con- 
stitutionality before  there  has  been  substan- 
tial official  action  of  the  kind  that  gives  rise 
to  a  court  proceeding. 

This  means  that  moat  laws  come  before 
the  courts  for  constitutional  evaluation  after 
some  history  of  actual  operation  and  admin- 
istration has  been  developed.  It  also  means 
that  the  court  tests  are  made  In  the  context 
of  detailed  records  describing  particular  in- 
stances of  enforcement.  The  usual  process  of 
constitutional  adjudication  also  sheathes  a 
duly  enacted  law  In  a  presumption  of  consti- 
tutionality. Once  a  federal  law  has  been 
passed,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  Congress  who  voted  for 
It — themselves   oath-bound    to    uphold    the 


Constitution — were  convinced  that  It  was 
constitutional.  Courts  invariably  begin  con- 
stitutional analyses  In  such  cases  with  a  def- 
erential nod  to  the  judgment  of  the  coequal 
branch  of  government. 

The  urgency  with  which  Congress  wanted 
a  judicial  appraisal  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  deprived  the  election  reform 
case  of  all  these  benefits.  An  extraordinary 
provision  was  inserted  into  the  law  authoriz- 
ing "any  individual  eligible  to  vote  In  any 
election  for  the  Office  of  President  of  the 
United  States" — in  other  words,  almost  any 
citizen — to  start  a  federal  court  proceeding 
"to  construe" — whatever  that  word  means  In 
this  context — "the  constitutionality  of  any 
provision  of  this  Act."  The  same  section 
speeded  the  case  along  by  eliminating  any 
decision  of  the  trial  court  and  assigning  to 
It  only  the  Job  of  formulating  "questions  ol 
constltutlonaUty"  to  be  certified  to  the  full 
roster  of  active  judges  of  the  court  of  ap- 
peals. The  appellate  court  was  then  obliged 
"to  advance  .  .  .  and  to  expedite  "  its  decision 
on  these  certified  questions  "to  the  greatest 
possible  extent."  And  an  appeal  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  to  be  taken  within  20  days 
of  the  court  of  appeals'  action. 

As  a  result  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  of 
January  30  decided  the  constitutionality  of 
several  new  provisions  of  criminal  law  relat- 
ing to  federal  elections  without  a  single 
criminal  prosecution  having  been  brought  or 
threatened.  It  passed  on  the  constitutionality 
of  various  aspects  of  a  new  regulatory  system 
without  any  record  of  actual  enforcement. 
It  determined  whether  a  comprehensive 
financing  operation  was  constitutionally 
valid  with  almost  no  legally  recognizable  evi- 
dence of  the  real  effect  of  such  a  program. 
Rather  than  reviewing  a  record  of  what  actu- 
ally happened,  the  Court  answered  a  series  of 
24  questions — almost  as  if  it  were  Uklng  a 
law  school  true-false  or  multiple-choice  ex- 
amination— based  upon  Its  abstract  and 
theoretical  evaluation  of  the  constitution- 
ality of  separate  parts  of  the  law.  The  speed 
with  which  the  buck  was  being  pa^ed  to 
the  Supreme  Court  could  have  generated  no 
confidence  whatever  In  any  congressional 
judgment  of  constitutionality;  the  Justices 
cannot  be  faulted  for  reading  this  singular 
procedure  as  a  plea  by  the  Congress  for  con- 
stitutional advice,  rather  than  as  a  definite 
and  firm  constitutional  Judgment  by  the 
national  legislature  entitled  to  respect  from 
the  Judiciary. 

Even  the  Court's  most  persistent  advocates 
of  Judicial  restraint  seemed  quite  willing,  in 
this     case,     to     treat     Congress'     Judgment 
cavalierly.    Justice    Byron    White— the   only 
member  of  the  Court  who  voted  to  uphold 
nearly   all   of   the   law's  substantive   provi- 
sljns— very    reasonably    protested    that    the 
Judges    on    the    Supreme    Court    could    not 
claim  "more  Insight  as  to  what  may  improp- 
erly Influence  candidates  than  is  possessed 
by  the  majority  of  the  Congress  that  passed 
this  Bill  and  the  President  who  signed  It." 
The  legislative  and  executive   branches,  he^ 
said,  were  "seasoned  professionals  who  have 
been   deeply   involved    In   elective   processes 
and  who  have  viewed  them  at  close  range  over 
many    years."    This    kind    of    consideration 
should  have  appealed  to  Chief  Justice  Burger 
who  often   admonishes   the  Court   when   it 
seems   to   second-guess   a   legislative   Judg- 
ment. Two  years  ago.  for  example,  the  Court 
was   considering    whether    It   was   constitu- 
tional to  deny  rehabilitative  treatment  under 
the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  to  a 
two-time   loser,   and   Burger,   writing   for   a 
Court   majority,   noted   that   the   legislative 
decision   to  exclude  multiple  offenders  was 
"a  policy  choice  In  an  experimental  program 
made  by  that  branch  of  Government  vested 
with  the  power  to  make  such  choices."  Re- 
spect  had   to   be   accorded   to   that   "policy 
choice"  even  though  "judges  with  more  di- 
rect exposure  to  the  problem  might  make 


wiser  choices."  It  is  hard  to  recognize  the 
same  Judge  in  the  Burger  who  expressed 
his  view  of  the  election  reform  case.  More 
than  any  other  members  of  the  Coiu-t.  the 
chief  Justice  was  ready  to  strike  down  large 
parts  of  the  act  as  unconstitutional  because 
be  did  not  agree  with  Congress'  appraisal 
of  the  effect  the  act  would  have  on  oonstl- 
tutlonaUy  protected  political  activity.  And 
Justice  Blackmun  and  Rehnqulst — neither 
of  whom  has  earned  a  reputation  as  a  judicial 
activist — were  only  short  steps  behind. 
Burger's  opinion  was  a  persuasive  document 
and  the  concerns  he  expressed  about  possible 
infringements  on  constitutional  rights  grow- 
ing out  of  this  particular  electoral  reform 
may  yet  be  vindicated  by  actual  experiences 
with  the  act — which  is  already  being  criti- 
cized by  some  of  Its  supporters. 

It  was  a  moderate-to-Uberal  coalition  of 
Justices — essentially  Brennan,  Stewart  and 
Powell — that  saved  the  law  and  sliced  away 
only  the  parts  that  appeared  most  dubious. 
When  the  Court  majority  was  done  with  It, 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  was  dif- 
ferent from  what  It  was  when  the  President 
signed  It.  As  passed  In  1974,  the  act  viewed 
the  elective  process  from  the  vantage  point 
of  the  politicians  whose  job  It  Is  to  gather 
votes.  The  Court  brought  to  the  problem  a 
new  perspective.  The  combination  of  legisla- 
tive proposal  and  Judicial  disposal  created  a 
novel  structure.  Whether  the  results  wUl  be 
good  or  bad  depends  on  how  punctiliously 
the  law  Is  enforced  and  how  vigorously 
evasion  is  pursued. 

The  first  subject  treated  by  the  Court  Is 
the  one  on  which  Its  view  Is  likely  to  have 
the  most  lasting  impact.  The  1974  act  fixed 
maximum  amounts  that  could  be  contrib- 
uted, either  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  the 
campaigns  of  federal  candidates  and  set 
maximum  limits  on  campaign  expenditiu-es. 
Violations  of  these  limitations  are  criminal 
acts,  prosecutable  as  misdemeanors  and  pun- 
ishable by  up  to  one  year  In  jail  and  a 
$25,000  fine. 

To  the  professional  politicians  who  make 
up  the  Congress,  financial  assistance  to  a  po- 
litical   campaign— whether   in    the   form   of 
direct  cash  gifts  or  Indirect  expenditures  that 
benefit    a    candidate — Is    a   single   genua   of 
activity.  A  candidate  for  office  assumes  that 
money  spent  In  his  behalf  Is  best  spent  if 
his  campaign  staff  does  the  spending  or  con- 
trols It  to  ensure  that  It  Is  coordinated  with 
other    election    activities.    It    was    natural, 
therefore,  for  the  1974  Congress  to  disparage 
Independent  expenditures  of  money  on  be- 
half of  a  candidate  and  to  assume  that,  more 
often  than  not,  a  purportedly  "Independent 
expenditure "    would    really    be    a    disguised 
contribution.  The  congressional  reports  dis- 
cuss, for  example,  the  individual  who  decides, 
"completely  on  his  own,"  to  buy  billboard 
space  to  promote  the  candidacy  of  his  favor- 
ite.  If  he  does  so  without  the  candidate's 
request  or  consent,  should  his  purchase  count 
against   the   $1000   limitation   on   contribu- 
tions? Olven  the  public  record  of  campaign 
law  avoidance  that  grew  out  of  the  1972  elec- 
tions.  Congress   could   only   be  skeptical  of 
assertions  that  Individuals  supporting  a  can- 
didate  In    this   manner   might   spend   large 
sums  of  money  without  consulting  or  obtain- 
ing the  consent  of  the  candidate  or  his  cam- 
paign machine. 

Congress'  solution  to  the  problem  was  to 
fix  a  $1000  limitation  on  individual  "con- 
tributions" (defined  to  Include  all  pajmients 
made  at  the  request  of  a  candidate  or  with 
his  consent)  and  "independent"  expenditures 
for  a  single  candidate  In  any  one  primary  or 
general  election.  The  billboard-buyer  would, 
under  this  provision,  be  prevented  from  giv- 
ing even  an  unrequested  and  unconsented 
boost  of  more  than  $1000  to  any  particular 
candidacy. 

The  Court  majority  could  not  agree  with 
the  political  Judgment  that  the  "contrlbu- 
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tlon"  and  the  "Independent  ezpendltrire" 
are  the  same.  Justices  Burger  and  Blackmun 
would  have  found  limitations  on  both  un- 
constitutional, and  Justice  White  thought 
they  were  both  valid.  But  the  remaining 
five  (Justice  John  Paul  Stevens  Joined  the 
Court  after  the  case  was  argued  and  did  not 
participate  In  the  decision)  believed  that  a 
celling  on  contributions  was  permissible 
while  a  similar  limit  on  expenditures  was 
not.  The  Court  said  that  "corruption  and  the 
api>earance  of  corruption  [are]  spawned  by 
the  real  or  imagined  coercive  Influence  of 
large  flnancial  oontributlons  on  candidates' 
positions  and  on  their  actions  If  elected  to 
office,"  and  that  a  limitation  on  contribu- 
tions could  "serve  to  mute  the  voices  of 
affluent  persons  and  groups  In  the  election 
process,"  and  "may  to  some  extent  act  as  a 
brake  on  the  skyrocketing  cost  of  political 
campaigns."  A  limitation  on  "Independent 
expenditures,"  on  the  other  hand,  was  said 
to  be  a  substantial  restriction  on  "the  quan- 
tity and  diversity  of  political  speech."  The 
Court  majority  observed  that  a  full-page  ad- 
vertisement In  a  leading  dally  newspaper 
cost  almost  $7000,  and  concluded  that  if 
wholly  Independent  citizens  and  groups  were 
not  permitted  to  support  their  candidates 
with  such  advertisements  they  would  be 
denied  "any  significant  use  of  the  most  ef- 
fective modes  of  communication." 

The  absence  of  a  speciflc  factual  record 
certainly  played  a  role  In  this  judgment.  If 
the  first  criminal  prosecution  of  an  "Inde- 
pendent expenditure"  In  violation  of  the 
statute  had  concerned  a  partisan  who,  entire- 
ly Independently  of  his  candidate,  manu- 
factured and  distributed  coonskin  caps  or 
straw  boaters  or  bumper  stickers  carrying 
only  his  candidate's  name,  or  who  paid  the 
full  cost  of  a  picnic  lunch  given  to  promote 
the  candidacy  of  his  favorite  (with  lunch 
boxes  carrying  the  candidate's  plctiire),  the 
element  of  "political  speech"  would  be  hard- 
er to  discover  than  where  a  message  Is  plas- 
tered on  a  rented  billboard,  or  a  full-page  ad 
In  The  New  York  Times  is  underwTitten. 

Not  everything  that  costs  money  In  a  po- 
litical campaign  Is  political  speech.  The  act 
defines  contributions  as  gifts  that  are  de- 
signed to  "Influence "  nominations  or  elec- 
tions. And  It  takes  no  advanced  sociologist 
to  know  that  many  things  Influence  voters 
today  beyond  rational  discourse  on  major  Is- 
sues. Yet  the  Court  majority  was  permitted 
by  the  dissenters  to  describe  the  constitu- 
tional question  as  whether  the  amount  spent 
by  Independent  parties  on  "political  com- 
munication" or  "political  expression"  could 
be  limited  by  law.  No  one  seriously  ques- 
tioned the  observation  made  by  Justice  Stew- 
art during  oral  argument  of  the  case— that 
In  the  context  of  political  campaigns  "money 
Is  speech  and  speech  Is  money." 

As  a  practical  matter,  there  Is  much  to  be 
said  for  the  view  of  the  politicians  that  "con- 
tributions" and  "Independent  expenditures" 
are  too  much  alike  to  deserve  separate  con- 
stitutional treatment.  The  difference  be- 
tween them,  as  the  campaign  game  Is  played 
today.  Is  skin-deep — but  not  much  more. 
The  Court  majority  was  persuaded  by  the 
fact  that  a  contributor  communicates  with 
the  public  only  by  giving  his  candidate  the 
opportunity  to  speak;  the  voter  himself  is 
silent,  and  his  expression  "rests  solely  on 
the  undifferentiated,  symbolic  act  of  con- 
tributing." If  a  voter  directly  buys  advertis- 
ing space,  he  may,  of  coiu-se,  choose  to  be 
the  speaker.  He  may  draft  and  sign  the  ad- 
vertisement and  thereby  send  his  personal 
message  to  the  public.  But  for  every  Inde- 
pendent benefactor  who  chooses  this  method 
of  direct  communication,  there  must  be 
dozens  who.  If  permitted  to  spend  In  excess 
of  the  celling,  will  simply  reprint  their  can- 
didate's speech,  or  his  record,  or  his  best 
public  relations  handbill.  And  the  Court's 
constitutional  ruling  protects  the  man  who 


duplicates  no  less  than  the  one  who  com- 
poses. 

The  "quantity  and  diversity  of  political 
speech"  that  emerges  during  political  cam- 
paigns, as  we  know  them  today,  is  not  likely 
to  be  affected  very  much  by  distinctions  be- 
tween contributions  and  Independent  ex- 
penditures. There  is  real  substance  to  the 
concern  expressed  by  some  political  figures 
that  the  chief  product  of  the  Court's  ruling 
on  this  question  will  be  a  proliferation  of 
"Independent"  committees  working  for  the 
election  of  particular  candidates.  A  tight 
standard  appears  In  a  footnote  to  the  Court's 
opinion,  and  It  requires  such  committees  to 
operate  totally  without  the  cooperation  or 
consent  of  a  candidate,  his  agents  or  an 
authorized  committee,  If  they  wish  to  avoid 
the  valid  contribution  limitation.  Whether 
the  standard  can  be  enforced  In  practice  is 
another  matter. 

There  is,  moreover,  reason  to  wonder  at 
the  Court's  blithe  political  Judgment  that 
truly  Independent  expenditures  pose  no 
"dargers  of  real  or  apparent  corruption  com- 
parable to  those  Identified  with  large  cam- 
paign contributions"  Is  It  so  Improbable 
that  a  budding  ambassador  could  become  a 
substantial  buyer  of  billboard  space  In  a 
presidential  campaign  (to  take  the  Congress' 
own  example)?  His  beneficence  would  siirely 
not  escape  the  candidate's  notice,  and  the 
likelihood  of  a  post-election  quid  for  the 
pre-election  quo  seems  high. 

Whatever  one  thinks  of  the  Court's 
theoretical  constitutional  distinctions  and  of 
Its  pragmatic  appraisals  of  the  possibilities 
of  political  corruption,  there  Is  a  positive 
practical  side  to  the  Court's  decision  that 
may  gradually  alter  the  nature  of  political 
campaigns.  If  the  law  is  enforced  to  Its  let- 
ter so  that  candidates  are  not  able,  either  by 
tacit  agreement  or  covert  connivance,  to  co- 
ordinate their  expenditures  with  pinportedly 
"Independent"  Individuals  or  campaign  or- 
ganizations, they  will  have  to  woo  those 
groups  that  are  truly  independent  In  the 
hope  that  they  vrlll  make  campaign  expendi- 
tures. In  this  way  single-Issue  groups  would 
become  much  more  important  to  the  elec- 
tion process  than  they  are  now.  "Rlght-to- 
llfe"  organizations,  Soviet  Jewry  commit- 
tees, women's  caucuses  could  hold  the  key 
to  large  campaign  resources  to  be  used  on 
behalf  of  the  candidates  who  would  most 
satisfy  their  needs.  Control  of  a  portion  of 
a  candidate's  campaign  would  then  pass  from 
the  professional  staff  to  the  more  vocal  and 
organized  public  groups.  This  Is  probably 
not  what  Congress  would  have  wanted,  but 
it  Is  a  likely  consequence  of  what  Congress 
and  the  Court  did. 

The  Court's  subsidiary  rulings  on  the  ex- 
penditure-celling Issue  have  other  Interest- 
ing Indirect  consequences.  With  only  Justices 
White  and  Marshall  dissenting,  the  Court 
ruled  that  statutory  ceilings  on  the  amounts 
candidates  may  spend  on  their  campaigns 
from  their  own  personal  funds  are  uncon- 
stitutional. A  candidate,  said  the  Court,  has 
the  same  constitutional  right  to  engage  In 
public  discussion — and  thus  to  advocate  his 
own  election — ^as  any  private  citizen.  Re- 
stricting his  expenditures  "clearly  and  di- 
rectly interferes  with  constitutionally  pro- 
tected freedoms."  The  Court  was  not  persu- 
aded, as  was  Justice  Marshall,  that  the  ex- 
ploding costs  of  campaigning  would  turn 
politics  Into  "the  exclusive  province  of  the 
wealthy."  With  the  elimination  of  large  con- 
tributions by  the  provisions  that  the  Court 
sustained.  It  seems  all  the  more  Important 
to  provide  some  corrective  to  the  unfair  edge 
held  by  a  Rockefeller  or  a  Kennedy. 

In  the  short  run  wealthy  candidates  will 
have  an  advantage.  But  the  public's  Interest 
In  promoting  flnancial  equality  among  can- 
didates can,  of  course,  be  achieved  vrithout 
limiting  one  candidate's  personal  expendi- 
tures, llie  obvious  alternative  Is  to  make 


available  public  funding  to  all  federal  can- 
didates— ^not  Just  to  presidential  contend- 
en.  In  another  footnote  was  the  Court's  ob- 
servation that  acceptance  of  public  funds 
may  be  conditioned  on  an  agreement  by  the 
candidate  to  limit  his  expenditures.  Even 
the  wealthy  would  probably  find  the  public 
dole  tempting  enough  to  submit  to  this.  And 
If  they  do  not,  the  public  funding  provision 
might  authorize  public  grants  to  a  candidate 
to  match  funds.  In  excess  of  a  specified 
amount,  spent  by  his  opponent  from  personal 
funds. 

A  change  In  the  law  seems  Inevitable,  as 
well,  as  a  result  of  the  Court's  Invalidation 
of  the  overall  celling  on  campaign  expendi- 
tiires.  Here,  again,  the  Court  addressed  the 
Issue  In  concluslonary  constitutional  terms. 
Expenditure  ceilings,  said  the  Court,  are  re- 
strictions "on  the  quantity  of  political  ex- 
pression." The  equation  of  the  total  cost  at 
a  campaign  with  the  scope  of  "poUtleal  ex- 
pression" is  questionable.  Whether  the  can- 
didate and  his  family  fly  first  class  or  coach 
and  whether  they  stay  in  luxurious  or  merely 
comfortable  hotels  will  not  affect  "the  quan- 
tity of  political  expression,"  but  It  will  have 
a  dent  on  his  total  campaign  costs. 

Lifting  the  lid  on  campaign  expenses  may 
not,  therefore.  Increase  the  amount  of  mean- 
ingful political  expression  at  all.  What  It  will 
accomplish,  however.  Is  the  enactment  of 
public  funding  for  senatcurial  and  congres- 
sional candidates.  Here,  too,  as  the  dollar 
amounts  grow  geometrically.  Congress  will 
have  to  find  ways  to  make  campaign  costs 
manageable.  If  maxima  are  constitutionally 
unsound,  a  payment  of  public  funds  condi- 
tional on  voluntary  acceptance  of  expendi- 
ture limitations  seems  the  natural  result. 


CONGRESSIONAL  TRAVEL 

Mr.  GSOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  said  I  would  earlier  this  year,  I  am 
placing  in  the  Record  a  few  more  sta- 
tistics on  travel  by  Senate  and  House 
staff  members  and  executive  staff  mem- 
bers. This  comes  under  Army  congres- 
sional travel  for  1975  and  we  find  that 
these  were  104  Senate-House  and  execu- 
tive staff  members  who  visited  28  coim- 
tries.  the  total  cost  being  $260,644.52. 
which  comes  out  at  about  $2,506  per 
head.  I  do  not  believe  an  adequate  ex- 
planation of  counter-part  funds  has  been 
made  so  far,  so  let  me  review  it  briefly 
here. 

Counter-part  fimds  are  earned  from 
investments  made  with  American  money 
in  foreign  countries  by  our  Government 
and  the  funds  so  earned  revert  to  the 
American  Embassy  of  that  country.  They 
are  to  be  used  in  part  to  pay  the  travel 
expenses  of  Senators,  House  Members 
and  staff  members  and,  I  might  add. 
regardless  of  what  these  expenses  might 
be.  The  funds  can  be  used  to  pay  for 
travel,  for  entertainment  and  even  for 
the  purchase  of  jewelry  or  any  other 
items  a  person  might  want  to  bring  home. 
You  see,  there  is  no  accountability  for 
this  money  because  the  Congress  voted 
not  to  report  the  funds  and  certainly 
would  never  make  a  detailed  r^x>rt  on 
what  the  money  was  used  for.  Frankly.  I 
think  this  is  a  little  short  of  criminal 
because  this  money  does  not  belong  to 
Members  of  the  Congress  or  the  staffs  or 
their  families.  It  belongs  to  the  taxpayers 
and  if  there  are  technical  reasons  why 
the  money  cannot  be  returned  to  the 
United  States,  then  it  should  not  be  used 
in  the  way  counter-part  funds  have  been 
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and  are  being  used.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  a  rfeiun6  of  these  trips  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  r6sum6 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie  Rxcoro. 
as  follows: 

ARMY  CONGRESSIONAL  TRAVEL  FOR  1975 


Num- 

Senate 

Ixrof 

Of 

Execu- 

coun- 

House 

tive 

Data 

tries 

staff 

staff 

Cost 

Jan.  5-12 

6 

J464.00 

F«b.  5-U 

1 

42,  387.  80 

Mar.27-Apr.7 

4 

15 

53.786  40 

Mar.  31 

<? 

84.40 

Apr.  2-6 

16.  793.  70 

Apr.  3 

2 

2, 191. 28 

Apr.  10-20 

3 

39. 818. 28 

Apr.  24-27 

I 

6. 314. 00 

May  14-17 

0) 

7, 405. 20 

June28-July  7 

4 

17 

50,886.00 

Jun3  29-Julyl 

1 

3,  655.  40 

July  2-3 

«i 

393.09 

July  11 

695. 10 

Aug.  J-16 

30, 258. 07 

SepL  15-lS 

(») 

0 

5.511.80 

Total 

2S 

69 

35 

260,644.52 

>  United  States. 

FRIENDSHIP  FIRE  ENGINE 
COMPANY 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, one  of  America's  oldest  and  most 
historic  shrines,  the  Friendship  Veterans 
Fire  Engine  Company,  is  located  in  the 
city  of  Alexandria.  Va. 

Founded  in  1774,  this  memorial  to 
George  Washington  is  often  referred  to 
as  "George  Washington's  Fire  Engine 
Company,"  as  our  first  President,  while 
attending  the  Continental  Congress  in 
Philadelphia  in  1774,  personally  pur- 
chased the  company's  first  fire  engine. 

Later  this  engine  was  sold  to  a  junk 
dealer  in  Alexandria,  who  in  turn  sold 
it  to  a  junk  dealer  in  Frederick,  Md.  The 
original  fire  engine  was  then  purchased 
by  the  Veteran  Fireman's  Association  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  for  its  museum. 

It  was  not  until  1954.  when,  at  the 
request  of  Alexandria's  mayor,  Marshall 
J.  Beverley,  to  the  mayor  of  Baltimore, 
that  this  little  engine  was  returned  to 
its  original  home,  the  Friendship  Fire 
Engine  Company,  in  Alexandria,  Va. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  often  visited  this 
memorial  to  George  Washington,  which 
has  numbered  among  its  members  six 
American  Presidents. 

Just  yesterday,  I  had  the  honor  of 
addressing  the  association's  Bicentennial 
ceremony,  at  which  time  our  distin- 
guished colleague  and  my  dear  friend. 
Senator  James  Buckley,  was  made  an 
honorary  lifetime  member  of  the  Friend- 
ship Veterans  Fire  Engine  Association. 

In  this  Bicentennial  Year,  I  feel  it  is 
fitting  that  we  pay  tribute  to  the  Friend- 
ship Veterans  Fire  Engine  Company  and 
to  its  members,  whose  tireless  efforts 
have  made  it  possible  to  maintain  this 
historic  shrine. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  February  1976  magazine,  "The  Alex- 
andrian." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Friendship  Pirb  Enoinb  Compant 
Wben  the  young  French  nobleman,  de 
TocquevUle,  studied  the  American  scene  160 
years  ago,  he  was  Impressed  with  the  associ- 
ations. "Americans  of  all  ages,  all  conditions 
and  all  dispositions,  constantly  form  associa- 
tions." 

One  of  the  older  associations  of  de  Tocque- 
vllle's  time  was  the  Alexandria  Friendship 
Veterans  Fire  Engine  Company.  It  possessed 
a  characteristic  noted  by  de  TocquevUle,  of 
complete  equality  of  the  members.  Oeorge 
Washington,  a  member  of  the  association 
from  Its  founding,  dragged  the  engine  to  a 
fire  as  one  more  pair  of  hands  on  the  wbUBe- 
tree.  Even  as  a  retired  president  of  the  coun- 
try, he  was  stUl  willing  to  pitch  In.  Upon 
arriving  at  a  fire,  he  noted  some  gentlemen 
observing.  He  jumped  from  his  horse  and  ex- 
claimed, "Why  are  you  Idle,  gentlemen?  It  la 
your  business  to  lead  In  these  matters."  He 
grasped  the  unmanned  handles  and  pumped, 
as  he  had  done  many  times  In  the  previous 
quarter  century. 

The  most  unusual  aspect  of  Washington's 
Association,  old  at  de  Tocquevllle's  time.  Is 
that  It  survives  today.  Of  course  the  manual 
activity  of  Washington's  time  is  no  longer 
required,  but  the  association  of  Alexandrians 
remains.  Judged  by  the  quality  of  member- 
ship. Friendship  has  prospered  beyond  any- 
thing that  Washington  could  have  Imagined. 
The  roll  Includes  other  Presidents.  Truman, 
Elsenhower.  Kennedy.  Johnson,  Nixon  and 
Ford.  How  many  associations  can  boast  seven 
presidents?  This  lUustroxis  community  of  700 
members  and  200  honored  members  Is  a 
means  whereby  Alexandria  can  show  Its 
heritage.  As  President  Ford  said.  "I  will  for- 
ever cherish  In  my  mind  and  heart  this  op- 
portunity to  be  a  part  of  this  community." 
President  Ford  acquainted  himself  with 
the  record  of  the  association  and  spoke  In 
the  ceremony  making  him  a  honorary  mem- 
ber. "The  Friendship  Veterans  Fire  Engine 
Company  represented  voluntaryism  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind.  The  kind  that  brought  together 
bankers,  lawyers,  workers  and  farmers,  and 
they  were  all  united  In  one  single  common 
effort,  to  help  the  community  and  to  help 
one  another  without  compensation." 

Tlie  foundation  for  the  association  was 
laid  on  August  1774.  shortly  before  Washing- 
ton attended  a  session  of  the  Continental 
Congress  in  PhUadelphla.  There  he  found 
the  first  fire  engine,  which  Is  presently  on 
display  at  the  association  headquarters. 
Washington  purchased  the  engine  for  80 
pounds  and  10  shlUlngs.  He  had  It  shipped  by 
ox  cart  back  to  the  fledgling  fire  association. 
This  engine  was  the  basis  for  the  activity 
of  the  association  for  the  next  thirty-five 
years,  when  It  was  replaced  by  a  larger  en- 
gine. A  third  engine,  the  1849  Hand  Pump 
unit,  was  selected  to  be  Included  on  the 
Freedom  Train  and  Is  now  on  a  historic  Jour- 
ney of  21  months  across  the  country. 

For  many  years,  the  engine  In  use  was  kept 
by  one  of  Its  members,  but  In  1838  the  city 
contributed  toward  a  buUdlng,  and  In  1851 
contributed  toward  another  building.  When 
this  second  building  was  burned  In  1866.  the 
present  structure  on  South  Alfred  Street  was 
buUt. 

The  association  hit  a  low  point  at  the  time 
of  the  Civil  War.  The  flourishing  company 
with  Are  fighting  standards  equal  to  the  best 
In  the  country  was  virtually  destroyed  when 
Alexandria  was  occupied  by  Federal  forces. 
Equipment  was  confiscated  and  three  of  the 
firemen  were  bayoneted.  The  occupation  cur- 
few, the  need  for  proper  Identification,  the 
tension  which  made  the  ringing  of  a  flrebell 
cause  for  attack  by  Federal  soldiers,  de- 
stroyed the  morale  of  the  citizen  firemen. 

After  the  ClvU  War,  It  was  difficult  to  re- 
store the  previous  effectiveness,  and  the  ac- 
tive phase  of  the  association  was  terminated 
in  a  few  years.  The  old  charter  of  1774  was 


amended  In  1866  to  match  Reconstruction 
policies.  Then  after  Reconstruction,  the  as- 
sociation was  reorganized  (1884)  as  a  group 
of  men  Interested  In  fire  fighting.  The  social 
aspects  of  the  association  became  the  reason 
for  existence,  and  the  days  of  glory  In  fire- 
flghtlng  were  past. 

The  most  active  phase  of  the  association 
In  recent  years,  began  about  a  quarter  cen- 
tury ago.  The  value  oi  the  association  to  the 
city  was  recognized  in  1952  by  the  Alexandria 
mayor  of  that  time,  Marshall  J.  Beverley. 
Since  that  time,  Mr.  Beverley  has  been  the 
guiding  light  who  has  brought  the  associa- 
tion Into  national  prominence.  Through  hla 
efforts,  the  1855  fire  house  has  been  made  a 
shrine  to  Washington,  with  a  fire  equipment 
museum  of  interest  to  the  American  tourist. 
The  Washington  Meeting  Room  complements 
the  fire  equipment  with  fviralshlngs  dating 
back  to  the  early  1800's. 

The  original  fire  engine  displayed  was  re- 
turned to  the  association  through  the  per- 
sistent efforts  of  Mr.  Beverley.  The  roster  of 
prominent  members  Is  a  result  of  his  efforts. 
To  the  tourist,  the  Friendship  Fire  House  Is  a 
memorial  to  Oeorge  Washington,  but  to  the 
knowledgeable  Alexandrian,  It  Is  a  tribute  to 
the  untiring  efforts  of  one  man.  Marshall 
Beverley. 


LITHUANIA 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  while 
many  Americans  were  observing  a  holi- 
day yesterday  in  honor  of  George  Wash- 
ington, many  thousands  of  others  were 
mourning  the  fact  that  the  people  of 
Lithuania  remain  under  the  repression 
of  Soviet  rule. 

Yesterday  marked  the  58th  anniver- 
sary of  the  establishment  of  the  Republic 
of  Lithuania — a  republic  which  was  to 
enjoy  only  a  brief  span  of  Independence. 

Lithuania,  after  devastation  in  World 
War  I,  claimed  its  independence  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1918,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
League  of  Nations  in  1921. 

World  War  II  brought  more  devasta- 
tion and  the  loss  of  many  lives  in  Lithu- 
ania. It  also  brought  a  loss  of  freedom. 

The  Soviet  Union  took  control  of  Lith- 
uania and  in  the  6  years  following  the 
war  more  than  one-third  million  Lith- 
uanians were  deported  from  their  native 
land.  Despite  efforts  to  break  the  unity 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Lithuanian  people, 
the  determination  to  regain  independ- 
ence and  freedom  still  lives  within  Lith- 
uania and  among  the  many  persons  of 
Lithuanian  descent  in  the  United  States 
and  around  the  world. 

It  is  my  hope  that  our  Government 
will  renew  pressures  on  the  Soviet  Union 
to  end  the  repression  in  Lithuania  and 
other  nations  which  have  been  under  the 
harsh  rule  of  the  Russians  since  the  close 
of  World  War  n. 


THE  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  REFORM 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 10,  1976.  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Harold  R.  Tyler.  Jr.,  Deputy  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States.  That  let- 
ter states  very  succinctly  directions 
which  might  be  pursued  to  guarantee 
passage  of  Senate  bill  1,  the  Criminal 
Justice  Reform  Act. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate bill  1,  I  have  stated  many  times  my 
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concern  about  some  of  those  "controver- 
sial sections"  to  which  Mr.  Tyler  ad- 
dresses himself,  and  I  have  offered  sev- 
eral amendments.  Judge  Tyler  states 
that,  should  we  be  imable  to  amend  those 
sections  causing  the  controversy,  it  might 
be  very  wise  to  eliminate  those  sections 
from  the  biU  and  to  consider  them  later. 
Mr.  President,  this  letter  comes  from  a 
former  judge  of  the  court  who  has  first- 
hand knowledge  of  problems  of  criminal 
justice.  The  concept  of  eliminating  tiie 
controversial  sections  of  the  bill  and  pro- 
ceeding with  the  remainder  of  S.  1  is  rap- 
idly becoming  the  most  acceptable  posi- 
tion for  accomplishing  this  long-overdue 
reform  of  criminal  justice.  Gov.  Pat 
Brown  has  recommended  that  possibility 
In  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times.  Sen- 
ator Mansfield  inserted  this  Into  the 
Record  a  short  time  ago.  The  Washing- 
ton Post  only  this  morning  contained  an 
editorial  stating  that  same  position.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Tyler's 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  in  order 
that  my  colleagues  and  fellow  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  1  may  read  the  views  now  beld 
by  the  Justice  Department 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Deputt  Attobnkt  Qtmmth. 
Washington^  D.C.,  February  10, 1976. 
Hon.  FSANK  E.  Moss, 
VJS.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deab  Senator  Moss:  I  have  been  follow- 
ing with  considerable  Interest,  and  with  as 
much  detachment  as  can  be  mustered  by  one 
familiar  with  the  current  problems  of  the 
federal  criminal  law,  the  Senate  progress  of 
8.  1,  the  proposed  Criminal  Justice  Reform 
Act.  I  have  been  Impressed  by  the  efforts  of 
you  and  your  staff  to  further  this  badly 
needed  legislation  and  by  the  effective  man- 
ner In  which  you  have  been  working  to 
achieve  the  changes  you  perceive  as  neces- 
sary for  Its  improvement. 

Certainly  the  federal  criminal  laws  are 
badly  In  need  of  revision.  As  you  know,  we 
really  have  no  federal  criminal  code  today 
but  rather  a  collage  of  plecemecd  legisla- 
tive efforts  that  have  been  enacted  ^>orad- 
Ically  over  the  last  two  hundred  years.  WhUe 
many  of  the  current  statutes,  particularly 
some  of  the  more  recent  ones,  are  very  use- 
ful, altogether  too  many  are  outmoded,  un- 
enforceable, or  simply  archaic.  E^ven  those 
that  have  utility  are  In  many  respects  over- 
U4)ping  and,  wors«.  Inconsistent.  Moreover 
there  are  serious  gaps  In  the  coverage  of  the 
federal  criminal  laws — gi^M  that  preclude  the 
federal  government  from  reaching  serious 
kinds  of  criminal  activity.  Even  finding  the 
law  Is  a  problem;  some  areas  of  law  where 
there  appear  to  be  gaps  actually  are  covered 
In  unexpected  parts  of  the  regulatory  provi- 
sions of  the  United  States  Code.  Other  provi- 
sions are  hard  to  find  simply  because  they 
do  not  exist  In  statutory  form;  large  areas 
of  the  law  have  been  left  entirely  to  devel- 
opment by  the  courts  on  a  case-by-case 
iMsls — a  method  that  has  not  always  pro- 
moted satisfactory  standardization  and  sta- 
bilization. In  addition,  even  when  one  Is  able 
to  find  the  law.  he  encounters  wldrty  differ- 
ing descriptions  of  the  requisite  state  of  mind 
or  scienter  required  for  the  commission  of 
criminal  offenses.  These  problems  suggest  a 
fundamental  unfairness  In  the  current  state 
of  the  federal  criminal  law  since,  when  pro- 
fessionals have  dUBoulty  In  ascertaining  what 
the  law  Is,  It  Is  plain  that  laymen  have  vlr- 
tiuaiy  no  chance  at  all  of  finding  and  deci- 
phering It. 


Sentencing  under  the  current  federal 
crUniual  laws  presents  slmUar  problems.  Of- 
fenses today  carry  widely  differing  penalty 
levels  that  seem  to  bear  little  relationship 
to  each  other  and  a  questionable  connection 
with  what  wo\iId  appear  to  be  a  fair  penalty 
under  all  the  clrciunstances.  The  whole  sen- 
tencing process  is  sadly  In  need  of  reform. 

The  contention  that  S.  1  Is  too  vast  to 
be  taken  up  as  a  whole  and  thus  that  our 
criminal  laws  must  be  reformed  on  a  step- 
by-step  basis  cannot  withstand  serlo\is  anal- 
ysis. It  Is  the  very  process  of  piecemeal  leg- 
islation that  has  led  us  to  the  sorry  state 
in  which  we  now  find  ourselves.  Offenses 
need  to  be  drafted  so  they  Interrelate  care- 
fully, minimizing  overlap  and  eliminating 
gaps.  General  defenses  need  to  be  considered 
In  the  course  of  drafting  offenses.  Common 
terminology  should  be  used  wherever  pos- 
sibly. General  principles  of  criminal  law. 
Jurisdictional  treatment,  and  collateral  lia- 
bility, as  weU  as  sentencing  provisions,  must 
be  Included  as  integral  and  fundamental 
parts  of  the  penal  laws.  Moreover,  procediiral 
laws  must  at  the  very  least  be  redrafted  to 
cross-reference  correctly  to  the  new  substan- 
tive provisions.  At  the  same  time,  It  would 
be  advantageous  to  put  them  in  a  more 
easUy  readable  form.  Given  the  clear  advan- 
tage of  undertaking  a  systematic,  general 
reform  rather  than  a  series  of  piecemeal  ef- 
forts, and  given  the  fact  that  many  of  our 
states  have  been  able  to  achieve  a  general  re- 
form of  their  laws  in  such  a  fashion,  I  agree 
that  a  comprehensive  blU  ts  the  preferable 
approach. 

The  difficulty,  of  course,  with  revising  at 
one  time  the  entire  body  of  federal  criminal 
law  is  that  It  raises  or  reraises  several  sig- 
nificant Issues  which,  though  before  the 
courts  on  a  case  or  controversy  basis,  have 
not  come  to  general  public  attention.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  codification  process  brings 
so  much  of  existing  law  into  focus  that  those 
who  are  not  experts  in  the  area  have  great 
difficulty  In  discerning  between  provisions 
that  change  existing  law  and  those  that 
simply  carry  forward  traditional  criminal 
law  provisions.  The  problem  of  misinterpre- 
tation Is  a  serious  one  as  weU.  As  recently 
observed  by  Edmund  G.  Brown,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Commission  on  Reform 
of  Federal  Criminal  Laws  and  the  former 
Governor  of  California,  "A  great  deal  of  mis- 
information has  been  spread  about  S.  1." 
(New  York  Times,  January  27,  1976,  p.  30C.) 
Last  week  Senator  Hugh  Scott  also  noted 
this  phenomenon,  observing  that  he  doubted 
"whether  any  recent  piece  of  legislation  has 
generated  more  misinformation  on  the  sub- 
stsmtlve  legal  Issues  Involved  than  the  pend- 
ing Criminal  Justice  Reform  Act,  S.  1",  and 
noting  also  the  "sometimes  Inaccurate  and 
misleading  articles  which  have  damaged  the 
public  imatge  of  the  good  provisions  In  this 
comprehensive  blU."  (Congressional  Record, 
February  4,  1976,  p.  2236. 

Although  a  significant  amount  of  the 
criticism  of  S.  1  has  been  Ul-founded  and 
misdirected,  there  are,  of  course,  several  very 
important  issues  that  do  require  serious  de- 
bate and  consideration  prior  to  their  resolu- 
tion by  the  Congress.  Governor  Brown,  after 
talking  recently  to  several  members  of  the 
Congress,  Identified  seven  areas  upon  which 
the  greatest  amount  of  congressional  atten- 
tion is  being  concentrated.  First,  the  general 
defenses  In  the  code  have  been  the  subject 
of  heated  debate.  While  much  of  the  criticism 
In  this  area  has  been  based  upon  mlsassump- 
tlons  of  fact,  there  are  several  provisions  that 
do  warrant  careful  attention,  since,  as  they 
constitute  defenses  of  general  applicability, 
they  could  affect  trials  involving  a  wide 
variety  of  criminal  charge. 

Second,  attention  has  been  focused  upon 
the  provisions  of  the  code  relating  to  espion- 
age, dissemination  of  national  defense  Infor- 


mation, and  dissemination  of  classified  infor- 
mation. These  are  emotional  issues;  they  are 
also  Issues  which  raise  competing  ptolicy  con- 
sideration of  importance.  Certainly,  they  war- 
rant the  most  thoughtful  conslderatloii  pos- 
sible. 

Third,  Governor  Brown  identified  as  con- 
troversial the  carrying  forward  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  Smith  Act  that  has  been  upheld 
as  consUtutionaUy  valid.  While  the  current 
draft  of  the  proposed  code  would  not  carry 
forward  those  parts  of  the  Smith  Act  that 
have  found  constitutionally  Impermissible, 
the  general  area  is  stiU  an  appropriate  matter 
for  congressional  attention. 

Fourth,  the  provisions  permitting  the  im- 
position of  a  death  penalty  in  limited  situa- 
tions have  been  the  subject  of  controversy. 
Those  provisions  of  the  current  draft  of  the 
bill  are  very  simUar  to  the  procedures  for 
imposing  the  death  penalty  in  the  course  of 
a  miu^er  committed  in  an  aircraft  hijack- 
ing— ^procedures  that  were  enacted  by  the 
Congress  In  1974.  They  are  designed  to  meet 
the  constitutional  requirements  suggested  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Furman  case. 
Nevertheless,  the  issue  of  how  best  to  devise 
death  penalty  procedures — and.  Indeed,  the 
preliminary  issue  of  whether  the  death  pen- 
alty should  be  applicable  even  for  the  most 
heinous  of  offenses — continue  to  be  subjects 
that  wlU  provoke  controversy  and  debate. 

Fifth,  the  current  provision  of  S.  1  impose 
heavy  penalties,  as  does  the  current  law,  for 
those  who  traffic  in  heroin;  they  also  impose 
a  maximum  penalty  of  one  month's  imprison- 
ment for  simple  possession  of  a  small  amount 
of  marijuana,  as  opposed  to  cxirrent  federal 
law  which  imposes  one  year's  imprisonment 
for  the  identical  offense.  There  has  been  con- 
siderable argument  whether  criminal  pen- 
alties for  simple  possession  of  marijuana 
shoTiId  be  eliminated  entirely.  This,  too.  Is  a 
matter  that  warrants  close  congressional 
attention. 

Sixth.  GovemtM-  Brown  noted  that  the 
procedures  for  court-authorized  wiretapping 
in  the  course  of  criminal  investigations — 
provisions  that  are  simply  carried  fcu'ward 
from  current  law— have  not  occasioned  much 
conflict  in  themselves  but  are  prompting 
some  suggestions  for  modification  of  particu- 
lar parts  of  current  procedures,  particularly 
those  regarding  emergency  authority. 

Seventh.  S.  I's  sentencing  process,  while 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  vaate  rational 
and  cM-derly  than  the  existing  ch$u>tlc  state 
of  the  law,  has  been  the  subject  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  efforts  designed  to  make 
further  improvements.  Ab  a  former  federal 
district  Judge.  I  have  a  particular  Interest 
in  this  subject.  Indeed.  I  personally  beUeve 
that  the  present  sentencing  chapter  pro- 
visions can  be  improved.  Given  the  strong  bi- 
partisan congressional  support  for  means  of 
achieving  greater  unifcM-mity  and  fairness  In 
sentencing.  I  am  confident  that  a  superior 
series  of  sentencing  provisions  wUl  lie  forth- 
coming. 

As  already  stated.  In  some  of  the  contro- 
versial areas,  changes  in  the  provisions  of  the 
bill — whether  or  not  the  provisions  accurate- 
ly refiect  current  law — are  warranted.  Iden- 
tifying the  areas  in  which  change  should  be 
made,  and  identifying  the  nature  of  the 
change  that  would  best  serve  the  public  in- 
terest, is  not  only  difficult  but  important 
public  business.  I  can  understand  the  desires 
of  some  members  of  Congress  to  avoid  fac- 
ing these  issues  until  a  vote  on  the  bill 
becomes  necessary;  the  Issues  by  their  very 
nature  provoke  serious  disputes  and  their 
resolution  Is  time-consuming.  Very  few  mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  undertaken  to  com- 
mit their  time,  and  the  time  of  their  staffs, 
to  analyze  these  difficult  issues  and  to  try  to 
achieve  sensible  statutory  resolutions.  Still, 
the  most  effective  means  of  achieving  needed 
modification  of  legislation,  as  I  know  you 
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•re  awaxe.  Is  to  work  for  Its  Improvement 
prior  to  Its  coming  to  the  Ooor  for  adoption 
or  rejection. 

The  time  and  attention  spent  by  you  and 
your  staff  In  examining  the  relatively  few 
controversial  provisions  of  ttils  bill  and  In 
improving  those  portions  found  deficient  ts 
an  example  of  legislative  work  at  Its  meet 
productive.  Many  of  the  controversial  Issues, 
as  you  have  found,  can  be  resolved  In  a 
sensible  fashion.  The  limited  number  of  Is- 
sues Incapable  of  easy  resolution  might  be 
severed  from  the  code  and  reexamined  by 
the  Congress  after  passage  of  the  principal 
bill.  I  share  the  view  of  several  members  of 
the  Brown  Commission  who  recently  pointed 
out  that  It  would  be  a  tragedy  to  lose  the 
benefits  of  a  vasMy  Improved  federal  crim- 
inal code  because  of  the  controversial  na- 
ture of  a  comparative  handful  of  provisions. 
The  solution  Is  to  resolve  controversy  where 
possible,  and,  where  not  possible,  to  post- 
pone action  on  those  portions  until  such 
time  as  progress  can  be  made.  You  and  your 
staff  have  been  working  toward  this  end  and. 
In  the  process,  have  made  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  Improvement  of  the  fed- 
eral criminal  laws.  I  want  you  to  know 
that  your  efforts  are  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Harold  R.  Ttlxk,  Jr. 


THE  24TH  ANNUAL  NATIONAL 
PRAYER  BREAKFAST 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  near- 
ly 3,000  guests,  leaders  of  the  United 
States  and  over  100  other  nations  of  the 
world,  gathered  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
January  29,  1976,  for  the  24th  Annual 
National  Prayer  Breakfast. 

This  gathering,  hosted  by  the  Senate 
and  House  breakfast  groups,  has  served 
to  emphasize  our  continuing  reliance 
upon  Giod  and  our  rededlcatlon  to  the 
spiritual  principles  which  are  the 
strength  and  foundation  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  the  remarks 
delivered  at  the  National  Prayer  Break- 
fast should  be  available  to  those  who 
attend,  as  well  as  to  a  larger  audience. 

Accordingly,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  program  and  transcript  of  the 
breakfast  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
I  commend  these  remarks,  and  the  spirit 
in  which  they  were  delivered,  to  all. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

National  Prater  Breakfast  Program 

Opening  song,  "Let  all  the  Nations  be 
Gathered  Together."  The  Legend  Singers. 

Presiding,  the  Honorable  Richardson 
Preyer,  Chairman,  National  Prayer  Break- 
fast. 

Opening  Prayer,  the  Honorable  James 
Exon,  Governor  of  Nebraska. 

Introduction  of  Head  Table  and  State- 
ment, the  Honorable  Richardson  Preyer,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Old  Testament  Reading  and  Greetings  from 
the  House  Breakfast  Group,  the  Honorable 
Charles  Bennett,  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

New  Testament  Reading  and  Greetings 
from  the  Senate  Breakfast  Group,  the  Hon- 
orable James  Allen.  tJ.S.  Senate. 

Prayer  for  National  Leaders,  the  Honorable 
Pranclne  Neff,  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States. 

Message,  the  Honorable  Mark  Hatfield,  U.S. 
Senate. 

The  President  of  the  United  States. 

Closing  Song,  "It  Takes  Time  to  Know  a 
Country,"  The  Legend  Singers. 

Closing  Prayer,  the  Honorable  Thomas 
Kleppe,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


OPENING  prater:    THR  honorable  JAMES  EXON 

May  we  bow  our  heads.  Almighty  God. 
Father  of  all  mercies,  we  Thine  unworthy 
servants  do  give  Thee  most  humble  and 
hearty  thanks  for  all  Thy  goodness  and  lov- 
ing kindness  to  us  and  to  all  men.  We  bless 
Thee  for  our  creation,  preservation  and  all 
the  blessings  of  this  life,  but  above  all  for 
Thy  Inestimable  love  In  the  redemption  of 
the  world  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  for  the 
means  of  grace  and  for  the  hope  of  glory.  And 
we  beseech  Thee,  give  us  that  due  sense  of 
all  Thy  mercies,  that  our  hearts  may  be  un- 
felgnedly  thankful,  and  that  we  show  forth 
Thy  praise  not  only  with  our  lips  but  In 
our  lives,  by  giving  up  ourselves  to  Thy 
service  and  by  walking  before  Thee  In  holi- 
ness and  righteousness  all  our  days.  And  we 
seek,  O  Heavenly  Father,  Thy  blessing  on 
this  food,  that  It  may  renew  and  Improve 
our  minds  and  our  bodies  In  Thy  service.  In 
Christ's  name  we  ask  It.  Amen. 

OPENING  statement:  the  honorable 

RICHARDSON    PRETER 

Mr.  President  and  Mrs.  Ford,  honored  guests 
and  friends  this  morning,  with  hope  and 
expectation  we  welcome  you  to  this  break- 
fast. Some  of  you  have  traveled  long  dis- 
tances, and  all  of  you  have  made  a  special 
effort  to  be  here  today.  We  are  most  grate- 
ful for  your  presence,  and  those  of  us  from 
the  United  States  are  encouraged  by  the 
presence  of  you,  our  International  guests, 
and  together  we  extend  a  warm  welcome  to 
you  on  this  occasion. 

There  U  a  story  that  preachers  like  to 
tell  about  a  New  Tork  executive  who  was 
much  Impressed  with  a  book  called  Men  of 
God.  He  ordered  from  a  book  store  In  Wash- 
ington 375  copies.  The  book  store  wired  back 
to  him,  "We  do  not  have  375  Men  of  God  In 
Washington,  Try  Boston!" 

Well,  there  are  approximately  3.000  In  the 
ballroom  this  morning  and  we've  reached 
well  beyond  Washington  to  find  you.  We 
come  from  every  continent,  almost  100  coun- 
tries, and  all  50  states.  As  we  begin  today 
we  are  being  joined  by  an  estimated  100,000 
service  men  and  women  who  at  this  moment 
are  meeting  at  similar  breakfasts  at  nearly 
1.200  military  Installations  and  ships  at  sea. 
The  proceedings  here  are  being  broadcast  by 
the  American  Forces  Radio  and  Television 
Services  to  these  chaplain-sponsored  break- 
fasts. We  welcome  their  Joint  participation 
with  us  this  morning. 

Our  common  need  brings  all  of  us  to- 
gether: the  need  for  an  understanding  and 
experience  of  the  deeper  spiritual  truth  of 
life  which  will  ultimately  bring  peace  to  our 
world,  with  varied  and  In  many  cases  dis- 
agreeing views  on  philosophy,  on  economics, 
on  religion,  on  politics,  with  the  differences 
in  cultural  backgrounds  and  physical  ap- 
pearances, with  so  much  that  easily  divides, 
we  Join  together  In  the  spirit  of  Our  Lord 
with  the  hope  for  a  new  relationship  be- 
tween individuals  and  nations.  I  am  not  here, 
you  are  not  here,  because  we  are  perfect;  and 
we  are  not  here  to  congratulate  ourselves. 
We  are  here  because  we  struggle  with  per- 
sonal and  public  decisions  and  find  our  own 
wisdom  sorely  lacking.  We  have  discovered 
some  answers  and  solutions,  only  to  uncover 
more  complicated  problems  needing  strength 
and  wisdom  outside  of  ourselves.  It  Is  our 
belief  that  issues  and  tensions  at  every  level 
are  more  easily  resolved  in  the  light  of  closer 
relationships  with  God  and  with  each  other. 

This  Is  a  unique  year  In  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  It  may  not  have  escaped  your 
notice  that  this  Is  our  bicentennial  year.  To 
many  of  you  from  much  older  countries,  a 
history  of  200  years  is  not  even  a  beginning. 
For  us,  though,  these  comparatively  brief 
years  have  taught  us  much  and  we  hope  to 
learn  from  our  experiences.  One  clear  lesson 
is  the  age-old  one  that  there  is  a  power  at 
work  which  constantly  threatens  division  and 
disunity  between  human  beings  and  nations. 
We  want  to  contribute  to  finding  the  solu- 


tion to  this  problem.  Perhaps  this  morning 
win  be  a  step  in  that  direction. 

Our  gathering  is  unique  but  it  does  not 
stand  alone  in  the  world.  Throughout  this 
year  there  are  many  similar  breakfasts, 
luncheons  and  dinners,  for  prayer  and  fel- 
lowship in  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  the 
capitals  of  many  nations,  in  state  capitals, 
in  cities,  or  at  association  conventions,  men 
and  women  are  meeting  to  seek  God's  guid- 
ance in  the  manner  In  which  we  meet  today. 
We  are  part  of  the  spirit  which  characterizes 
these  other  sessions.  These  once-a-year  gath- 
erings are  not  an  end  in  themselves.  They 
are  not  Intended  to  become  institutions  but 
they  are  a  glimpse  at  what  is  happening  at 
these  other  meetings  during  the  year.  Many 
meet  privately  for  a  deeper  sharing  of  their 
lives,  their  needs,  their  love  and  understand- 
ing, with  the  desire  to  draw  on  the  power 
and  wisdom  of  God,  the  Creator.  What  we 
see  this  morning  would  be  impossible  if  these 
more  intimate  gatherings  were  not  taking 
place.  They  are  the  heartbeat  of  the  visible 
event  here  today. 

A  response  by  Jesus  when  he  was  asked  the 
question,  "What  Is  the  greatest  command- 
ment in  the  law?"  pinpoints  our  reason  for 
being  here  today.  He  said,  "Tou  should  love 
the  Lord,  your  God,  with  all  your  heart, 
with  all  your  strength,  and  with  all  your 
n-'nd;  and  you  should  love  your  neighbor 
as  yourself."  That  Is  why  we  are  here — to 
begin  to  discover  how  to  accomplish  these 
two  commandments.  May  we  agree  together 
this  morning  to  allow  the  spirit  of  truth  and 
understanding  to  prevail  among  us  and  to 
overcome  alienation  and  differences  of  opin- 
ion. We  call  on  Divine  Power  to  make  this 
possible. 

OLD  testament  reading  AND  GREETINGS  FROlf 
THE  HOUSE  BREAKFAST  CROUP:  THE  HONOR- 
ABLE CHARLES  BENNETT 

Since  I  have  been  given  the  privilege  of 
also  expressing  greetings  from  the  House 
group,  I'll  do  that  and  tell  you  a  little  bit 
about  what  I  feel  Is  particularly  pertinent  In 
my  experience  and  I  think  In  that  of  most 
of  us  in  that  group.  First  of  all,  I  think  the 
thing  we  enjoy  and  get  the  most  out  of  Is 
Jesus  Christ  and  trying  to  find  out  about 
other's  lives  and  helping  each  other. 

The  diversification  In  our  personnel  in  the 
House  Breakfast  Group  is  tremendous.  We 
have  people  from  the  big  cities,  from  the 
country,  from  the  lagoons  of  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi,  and  from  the  swamps  of  Florida. 
Then  we  have  In  each  meeting  a  new  Insight 
into  the  Scriptures  from  the  person  who  la 
handling  the  meeting  at  that  particular  time. 
Jesus  becomes  real  to  us  In  ways  in  which 
perhaps  he  had  not  previously  been.  Then  we 
have  the  touch  of  friendship  In  our  life.  As 
someone  once  said,  you  have  a  real  friend 
when  he's  somebody  you  know  all  about  and 
you  still  love,  and  that  has  a  lot  to  do  with 
the  camaraderie  and  brotherhood  we  have. 
.'  nd  finally,  I  think  It's  a  good  habit  to  go  to 
the  Prayer  Group.  I  remember  the  first  ser- 
geant I  had  in  World  War  II  who  defined  for 
me  one  day  what  a  good  soldier  was.  He  said 
a  good  soldier  Is  *ust  a  man  who's  got  a  lot 
of  good  and  useful  habits.  That's  something 
to  think  about. 

Now  I've  been  asked  to  read  a  scripture  and 
I'm  going  to  read  a  peculiar  scripture  to  you 
today.  All  these  fellows,  and  ladles  too,  that 
are  In  the  House  Breakfast  Group  are  heroes 
or  heroines  of  mine,  and  I'm  going  to  talk  to 
you  about  a  hero  that  has  something  to  do 
with  this  scripture,  a  man  you've  probably 
never  heard  of.  He  was  a  French  navigator.  He 
was  one  of  the  beginners  of  the  permanent 
settlement  of  America,  four  hundred  and 
twelve  years  ago,  and  he  died  In  my  Con- 
gressional District,  executed  because  he  re- 
fused to  recant. 

He  refused  to  give  up  his  principles.  Hla 
conquerors  noted  what  his  last  words  were. 
They  were  the  scripture  I  am  going  to  read 
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to  you.  They  are  interesting  words  because 
this  man  came  to  America  to  find  a  place  for 
religious  freedom — that  was  the  purpose  of 
the  group  that  came  in  1564.  He  was  executed 
because  he  refused  to  change  his  Ideas,  and 
along  with  him  were  others  of  various  na- 
tionalities. He  was  a  Frenchman  but  be  had 
an  Italian  as  his  second  In  command.  There 
was  a  German  or  two  and  a  few  English. 
Anyway.  It  was  the  132nd  Psalm  that  he  re- 
cited before  they  applied  the  coup  de  grace 
to  him.  Now  the  132nd  Psalm  Is  a  Psalm 
that  David  wrote  speaking  to  the  Lord,  and 
the  first  part  of  It  is  this:  "Lord,  remember 
David,  how  he  swore  unto  the  Lord,  and 
vowed  unto  the  Mighty  One  of  Jacob,  I  will 
not  come  Into  the  tabernacle  of  my  house, 
nor  go  unto  my  bed,  I  will  not  give  sleep  to 
mine  eyes,  nor  slumber  to  mine  eyelids,  until 
I  find  out  a  place  for  the  Lord,  an  habita- 
tion for  the  Mighty  God  of  Jacob."  Then 
David  reports  in  this  Psalm  that  the  Lord 
was  satisfied  with  the  place  that  David  had 
found  for  him.  And  the  Lord  said,  "Here  will 
I  dwell,  for  I  have  desired  It."  Finally,  the 
Lord  said.  "If  thy  children  will  keep  my 
covenant  and  my  testimony  that  I  shall  teach 
them,  they  shall  sit  on  thy  throne  forever." 
So  It  Is  today.  I  think  we  are  all  seeking 
a  place  for  the  Lord.  Not  a  geographical  place. 
Where  could  you  have  a  geographical  place 
today  in  a  world  that  has  shrunk  so  much 
In  the  lifetime  of  all  of  us — when  we  now 
look  at  the  moon  at  if  It  was  something  next 
door  Instead  of  something  in  outer  space? 
So  space  has  shrunk.  We  know  that  the  Lord, 
to  be  with  us.  has  to  be  in  fact  in  our  hearts, 
and  we  know  the  best  guide  to  that  in  the 
world,  of  course.  Is  Jesus  Himself  and  the 
life  He  lived  to  show  us  that  we,  too,  can  at 
least  aspire  In  that  direction. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  READING  AND  GREETINGS  FROM 
THE  SENATE  BREAKFAST  GROITF:  THE  HONOR- 
ABLE JAMES  ALLEN 

I  bring  greetings  this  morning  from  the 
U.S.  Senate  Prayer  Breakfast  Group.  Now 
this  prayer  group  had  its  beginning  in  the 
confused  and  critical  days  following  Pearl 
Harbor,  when  a  small  group  of  Senators,  un- 
der the  then  Senator  Frank  Carlson  of  Kan- 
sas, recognizing  their  need  for  Divine  help 
and  guidance,  started  meeting  each  week  as  a 
prayer  group.  From  the  beginning,  it  has 
avoided  publicity  and  has  conducted  Its 
meetings  off  the  record,  as  has  the  House 
Prayer  Group.  Its  members  are  bound  to- 
gether by  love  of  God  and  country  and  our 
feUowman,  and  by  a  sincere  desire  to  know 
God's  will  and  to  make  it  a  part  of  our  daily 
lives,  both  in  our  oOclal  actions  and  in  our 
prlvate  lives.  We  draw  strength  and  inspira- 
tion from  communion  with  God  and  from 
fellowship  with  others  of  kindred  mind  and 
spirit.  We  recognize  our  need  for  God  and 
for  His  direction  and  guidance,  and  through 
prayer  we  draw  on  that  great  reservoir  of 
spiritual  strength  that  Is  available  to  every- 
one who  calls  on  God  in  prayer.  Through 
our  meetings,  we  aeek  a  closer  walk  with 
God  and  inspiration  to  serve  God  more 
devoutly  and  our  fellow  man  more  zealous- 
ly and  more  effectively. 

At  each  of  our  weekly  meetings,  one  of 
our  members  gives  a  spiritually  uplifting 
talk.  Then  there's  a  roundtable  discussion 
on  the  experiences  related  and  the  thoughts 
advanced,  and  every  member  participates. 
The  Bible,  though  centuries  old.  Is  as  mod- 
ern as  this  morning's  newspaper,  and  much 
more  authoritative.  It  offers  direction  to 
our  lives,  comfort  for  the  sad  and  brave,  hope 
for  the  hopeless,  rest  for  the  weary  and 
heavy-laden,  caution  to  the  arrogant,  and. 
In  the  end,  everlasting  life.  What  benefits  and 
rewards  It  offers.  No  candidate  for  office,  and 
possibly  there  are  some  here  this  morning, 
with  all  the  flowery  rhetoric  at  his  com- 
mand, can  come  close  to  the  promises  of  the 
Bible.  If  Its  precepts  and  eternal  truths 
were  recognized  and  followed  by  ail  peoples 
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everywhere,  there  woiild  be  ushered  in 
throiighout  the  world,  an  era  of  good 
feeling.  ITie  arms  race  among  nations  would 
end.  Armies  and  navies  would  be  disbanded. 
Crime  would  cease.  Much  of  the  need  for 
public  assistance  would  end.  And  nations 
would  truly  beat  their  swords  into  plough- 
shares and  their  spears  into  pruning  books. 
I  doubt  that  any  candidate  for  political 
office  today  wlU  offer  as  a  solution  for  the 
nation's  ills  and  world's  problems  the  Scrip- 
ture set  forth  In  God's  Holy  Word.  All  would 
concede  its  truth  but  many  feel  It  is  too 
slmpltstlc,  too  visionary.  Let  us  consider  and 
meditate  on  Matthew  22:36-40.  (I  might  say 
parenthetically  that  I  lost  the  copy  of  the 
remarks  that  I  had  prepared  for  giving  at 
this  time.  But  Just  a  moment  ago,  when 
Congressman  Preyer  quoted  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, I  find  that  he  quoted  the  passage  that 
I  had  prepared  for  giving  at  this  time!)  In 
case  you  liave  not  recognized  the  reference  to 
Matthew  22:36-40,  Jesus  is  asked,  "Which  is 
the  great  commandment  in  the  law?"  He 
replied,  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul  and 
with  all  thy  mind;  this  Is  the  first  and  great 
commandment;  and  the  second  is  like  unto 
it:  Thou  Shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 
On  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the 
law  and  the  prophets."  Then  In  Matthew 
6:33,  Jesus  says,  "Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  His  righteousness,  and  all  these 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you."  This  is  the 
admonition  that  God's  word  offers  to  every 
person  in  the  world.  Jesiis  points  the  way.  If 
Christ's  message  were  heeded  by  all.  It  would 
do  what  the  preaching  of  Paul  and  Silas  did 
in  the  first  century — it  would  turn  the  world 
upside  down,  but  with  the  right  side  up  I 

PRATES  FOR  NATIONAL  LEADERS :  THE  HONORABLE 
FRANCINE    NEFF 

Let  US  pray.  Almighty,  ever  living  God,  the 
only  Absolute  of  the  universe,  whose  glory 
is  in  all  things,  we  thank  Thee  for  our  cre- 
ation, for  our  country,  and  for  raising  up 
from  among  Thy  people,  faithful  men  and 
women  to  serve  the  public  trust.  We  beseech 
Thee,  of  Thy  favor,  to  behold  and  bless  Thy 
servants,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Vice  President,  the  members  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  all  other  national  leaders 
In  the  Executive,  Judicial  and  Legislative 
branches  of  our  government.  Grant  them 
Thy  presence  in  their  daily  lives.  Fill  them 
witJi  the  love  of  truth  and  righteousness, 
guide  their  hopes  and  aspirations,  give  them 
grace  fearlessly  to  resist  evil  and  to  rev- 
erently use  their  freedom  to  help  maintain 
Justice  among  men  and  nations,  to  the  glory 
of  Thy  holy  name.  Bestow  upon  them 
wisdom,  strength  and  courage  to  know  and 
to  do  Thy  will,  remembering  always  that 
there  is  no  goodness  and  no  power  but  that 
which  Is  of  Thee.  This  we  ask  in  the  name 
of  Thy  Son,  our  Savior,  Jes\is  Christ.  Amen. 

Mr.  Preter.  This  year  our  message  vrtll  be 
brought  to  us  by  Senator  Mark  Hatfield  of 
Oregon.  He  Is  highly  respected  as  a  Sena- 
tor, and  he  is  loved  as  a  man  who  has  grown 
steadily  tn  spiritual  strength  through  the 
years.  Tou  will  remember  his  proposal  for  a 
Day  of  National  Humiliation,  Fasting  and 
Prayer.  The  idea  of  America,  the  land  of 
pride,  learning  something  about  humility 
was  a  bit  startling  to  us.  Now  at  a  time  of 
national  self-doubt  and  Intense  scrutiny. 
Senator  Hatfield's  modest  suggestion  that 
believers  conduct  their  self-examination  in  a 
prayerful  way,  and  that  we  Join  in  an 
ecumenical  confession,  comes  home  to  iis. 
It  is  a  privilege  today  to  present  Senate 
Mark  Hatfield. 

SPECIAL  ICESSAGE :  THE  HONORABLE 
MARK   O.    HATFIELD 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen.  On  November  the  first,  1751,  a 
committee   of   the   Pennsylvania   Provincial 


Assembly,  in  ordering  a  bell  for  the  towter 
of  the  new  State  House,  instructed  that 
these  words  from  the  Old  Testament  be 
inscribed  upon  it:  "Proclaim  liberty  through- 
out all  the  land  and  unto  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof."  The  Liberty  Bell,  tradition  tells 
us.  heralded  the  signing  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  twenty-five  years  later. 
From  thLt  passage  of  scripture  we  may  find 
Insights  of  Biblical  truth  which  can 
illuminate  our  understanding  during  this 
important  year  of  our  nation's  life. 

This  scripture  is  taken  from  a  section  of 
Leviticus  which  announced  to  the  people  of 
Israel  the  year  of  Jubilee.  We  read,  "You  shall 
hallow  the  year  and  proclaim  liberation  in  the 
land  for  all  its  inhabitants.  You  shall  make 
this  year  yoxir  year  of  JubUec." 

What  was  the  Biblical  meaning  of  this 
year?  It  was  to  be  celebrated  not  through 
pageantry  but  through  concrete  acts  that 
flowed  from  a  deeper  commitment  to  God's 
Justice.  The  Jubilee  year  proclaimed  liber- 
ation lot  the  poor  and  the  oppressed.  It 
provided  for  the  disinherited  to  be  restored 
to  their  own  land.  It  repaid  and  forgave 
debts,  so  that  those  who  were  beholden  with 
their  lives  in  economic  servitude  to  others 
would  be  free.  In  short,  the  JubUee  year  was 
a  striking  course  of  action  and  law  which 
served  the  plight  of  the  dispossessed,  insured 
the  Just  stewardship  of  wealth  and  resources, 
and  caressed  God's  passion  for  Justice.  It 
was  not  the  Unpoeltion  of  self-righteous 
kingly  power  but  the  corpcH-ate  faithfulnees 
of  the  people  to  their  God  which  would  In- 
fect the  whole  society  with  this  vision.  Yet 
the  history  of  this  ancient  people  reveals 
how  they  continually  turned  to  idols  and 
Gods  of  their  own  making,  trusting  in  their 
own  self-sufficiency,  forsaking  the  weightier 
demands  of  Justice  and  mercy,  and  being 
confronted  with  God's  Judgment. 

Into  this  setting,  Jeeus  Christ  entered  hu- 
man history  His  ministry  was  inaugurated 
with  the  same  prophetic  call  for  Jiistice  and 
liberation.  He  rose  in  the  synagogue,  Luke 
tells  us,  and  read  from  the  Old  Testament 
prophet  Isaiah,  announcing  his  mission  in 
words  which  rekindle  the  vision  of  the  Tear 
of  Jubilee:  "The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon 
me  because  he  has  annointed  me.  He  has  sent 
me  to  announce  good  news  to  the  poor — 
to  proclaim  release  for  prisoners  and  recov- 
ery of  sight  to  the  blind — to  let  the  broken 
victims  go  free — ^to  proclaim  the  year  of  the 
Lord's  favor."  There  he  was,  God's  love  in- 
carnate, pouring  his  life  out  in  sacrificial 
service  for  others,  proclaiming  the  presence 
of  God's  own  Kingdom  breaking  into  our 
midst,  and  faithfiilly  following  this  calling 
to  death  on  a  cross.  Through  Christ's  resur- 
rection we  see  the  power  that  is  far  above  aU 
government  and  authority,  all  power  and 
dominion,  and  any  title  of  sovereignty  that 
can  be  named.  And  here  is  the  pK>wer  which 
can  set  each  one  of  us  free  from  human 
bondage  to  self,  sin,  and  futility.  The  hope 
which  is  ours  today  as  a  people  rests  not  in 
our  great  history  or  traditions,  n<M'  in  our 
accomplishments,  or  our  own  power,  but  in 
this  one,  sovereign  over  all,  who  even  now  is 
Judge  of  the  nations  and  offers  to  us  his 
healing  power. 

The  biblical  message  of  liberation,  etched 
into  the  side  of  the  Liberty  BeU,  resonant 
throughout  the  Scriptures,  confronts  us  this 
day  as  Judgment  but  offers  renewing  hope. 
Its  Uberating  power  calls  us  away  from  plac- 
ing our  trust  in  false  gods  and  idols  of  our 
own  making,  which  characterize  this  present 
era.  Today  our  abundance,  which  has  brought 
material  blessings  to  so  many,  threatens  \is 
spirittially  as  well.  Never  have  we  known 
such  wealth,  but  never  have  we  worshipped 
wealth  more.  Dazzled  by  material  success,  we 
have  developed  a  new  religion — the  worship 
of  progress  itself.  We  have  placed  a  faith  in 
technology,  and  devote  increasing  billions  to 
life-destroying  arsenals.  Whereas  people  once 
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looked  unto  Ood  aa  salvation,  our  (nilture 
now  propels  tbelr  lives  toward  the  domlna- 
■  tlon  of  natiire  and  fellow  human  beings,  in 
a  ceaseless  quest  for  material  accumulation. 
The  search  for  the  transcendent,  mystical, 
supernatural  reality  of  life  Is  being  sup- 
planted by  religious  devotions  to  what  la 
visible,  tangible,  synthetic. 

From  such  bondage,  Jesus  Christ  yearns 
to  set  us  free.  "Where  your  trcSisure  Is," 
Christ  said,  "there  your  heart  will  be  also." 
He  proclaims  to  us  who  are  rich,  and  unto 
us  that  are  poor,  a  Jubilee  which  would  lib- 
erate us  all  from  spiritual  and  physical  Im- 
poverishment. Obedience  to  Christ  could 
exercise  a  vital  Influence  In  our  corporate 
life  as  both  a  nation  and  a  people.  But  only 
on  his  terms.  To  believe  that  the  faithful- 
ness of  Jesus  Christ  will  bolster  our  struc- 
tures of  power,  or  protect  our  society's  status 
quo.  is  Impious  folly.  We  who  are  finite 
dare  not  attempt  to  use  an  Infinite  Ood  for 
our  own  ends.  Jesus  Christ  lived,  died,  and 
rose  again  to  give  to  us  the  gift  of  new  life 
and  to  proclaim  a  new  order.  Therein  lies 
the  hope  for  all  of  humanity.  We  have  been 
given  the  vision  of  how  our  personal  and 
corporate  life  can  be  molded  by  values  under- 
girded  by  an  all-encompassing  love.  But  all 
this  runs  so  counter  to  the  realities  of  power 
and  politics  which  often  possessses  each  of 
lis.  It  requires  a  break,  a  discontinuity,  a 
new  starting  point.  This  Is  repentance,  per- 
sonal and  corporate.  It  commands  us  to  turn 
from  selfishness,  materialism  and  Jealousy 
to  selfless  love,  spiritual  riches  and  servant- 
hood. 

Our  hope,  as  a  people.  Is  found  only  In  our 
response  to  Him  who  Is  King  of  Kings  and 
Lord  of  Lords.  Let  there  be  no  mistake.  Such 
a  sound  hope  entails  a  profound  new  begin- 
ning. Christ's  love  liberates  us  and  breaks 
the  perimeters  of  the  old  order  to  Institute 
a  new  creation  within  us  and  among  us. 
What  we  require  at  this  Juncture  In  our  his- 
tory Is  a  new  revolution — a  spiritual  revolu- 
tion transforming  our  values  and  reshaping 
our  corporate  life.  This  would  be  the  natural 
manifestation  of  true  repentance,  liest  we 
think  such  words  sound  Impractical,  Irra- 
tional, or  outlandish,  we  should  recognize 
that  the  core  of  our  own  American  Revolu- 
tion was  not  the  waging  of  a  successful  war, 
but  a  dramatically  new  starting  point  which 
first  transformed  the  hearts  and  the  minds 
of  the  colonists,  nurturing  a  new  vision.  John 
Adams  clearly  explained  this  truth  when  he 
wrote.  "What  do  we  mean  by  the  Revolu- 
tion?" The  American  War,  that  was  no  part 
of  the  Revolution.  The  revolution  was  In  the 
minds  and  the  hearts  of  the  people."  A 
change  In  their  religious  sentiments,  or  their 
duties  and  obligations.  This  radical  change 
In  the  principles,  opinions,  sentiments,  and 
affections,  Adams  declared,  was  the  real 
American  revolution. 

Today  the  message  of  ChrUt  presents  us 
with  the  Imperative  of  a  radical  change  In 
our  values,  a  change  spiritually  rooted,  whose 
effects  would  be  revolutlonar>-  in  our  day. 
Its  first  Impact  would  be  evidenced  In  a  new 
understanding  of  leadership.  "The  rulers  of 
the  world  lord  It  over  you,"  Christ  said,  "but 
I  am  Mhong  you  as  one  who  serves."  Christ 
was  uAong  us  In  the  form  of  a  servant,  and 
he  demonstrated  his  leadership  by  washing 
other's  feet.  Following  Him.  calls  us  to  lose 
our  lives  In  order  to  find  them.  Embracing 
the  power  of  love,  we  are  to  forsake  the  love 
of  power.  Therein  we  discover  the  power 
which  truly  Is  the  most  revolutionary  force, 
the  power  of  sacrificial  love,  shown  to  the 
whole  world  by  Christ's  redeeming  death  on 
the  cross. 

As  St.  Paul  told  the  early  believers,  "This 
doctrine  of  the  cross  Is  sheer  folly  to  those 
on  their  way  to  ruin,  but  to  us  who  are  on 
the  way  to  salvation.  It  Is  the  power  of  Ood. 
Divine  folly  Is  wiser  than  the  wisdom  of  man. 
and  Divine  weakness  stronger  than  man's 
strength.  My  brothers,  think  what  sort  of 


people  you  are,  whom  Ood  has  called.  Few 
of  you  are  men  of  wisdom,  by  any  human 
standard:  few  are  powerful,  or  highly  born. 
Yet,  to  shame  the  wise,  Ood  has  chosen  what 
the  world  counts  as  folly.  And  to  shame  what 
Is  strong,  Ood  has  chosen  what  the  world 
coxmts  as  weakness.  He  has  chosen  things 
low    and    contemptible — mere    nothings — to 
overthrow  the  existing  order.  So  there  is  no 
place  for  human  pride  In  the  presence  of 
Ood.  Christ  Jesus  Is  our  righteousness,"  St. 
Paul  concludes.  "In  Him,  we  are  set  free." 
Therefore,  today,  we  can  discover  authentic 
and    creative   power   In   servanthood.    From 
such  a  postiuv  of  humility,  our  nation  could 
affirm  this  true  understanding  of  leadership. 
Abraham  Lincoln  exemplified  this  well  when 
he  wrote.  In  1863,  "We  have  grown  In  niim- 
bers,  wealth  and  power,  as  no  other  nation 
has  ever  grown,  but  we  have  vainly  imagined 
In  the  deceltfulness  of  our  hearts  that  all 
these  blessings  were  produced  by  some  su- 
perior wisdom  and  virtue  of  our  own.  In- 
toxicated with  unbroken  success,  we  have  be- 
come too  self-sufficient  to  feel  the  necessity 
of  redeeming  and  preserving  grace,  too  proud 
to  pray  to  the  Ood  who  made  us.  It  behooves 
us,  then,  to  humble  ourselves  before  the  of- 
fended Power,  to  confess  our  national  sins, 
and  to  pray  for  clemency  and  forgiveness." 
This  new  revolution  would  also  bring  a 
true    understanding    of    our    common    hu- 
manity.   When    we    encounter    the    Creator 
through  repentance  and  love,  our  hearts  are 
turned  outward  to  all  people.  We  discover  a 
boundless  love,  the  Indiscriminate  love  of  a 
father,  who  rushes  to  embrace  the  retiu-nlng 
prodigal  and  gives  a  feast.  It  Is  a  love  which 
knows  no  boundaries  of  class,  race.  Ideology 
or  nation.  We  see  It  manifest  In  Jesus.  His 
love  knew  no  conditions.  It  extended  to  all. 
We  are  to  love  as  He  did.  For  to  hate  another, 
for  whatever  reason.  Is  to  hate  one  for  whom 
Christ  suffered  and  died.  We  are  called  to  an 
unlimited  liability  for  our  brothers  and  sis- 
ters throughout  all  creation.  There  are  no 
exclusions  to  make,  no  qualifications  to  Im- 
pose.   Their    destiny,    their    livelihood,    and 
their  fulfillment  becomes  Inseparable  to  our 
own. 

Finally,  this  spiritual  revolution  wUl  pro- 
duce a  just  embodiment  of  stewardship.  In 
our  era,  this  Is  critical  to  the  vision  of  libera- 
tion which  Ood  offers  humanity.  Just  as 
when  the  Jubilee  Year  was  first  proclaimed 
to  the  people  of  Israel.  Humanity  is  beset 
by  cleavage  between  the  wealthy  and  the  Im- 
poverished. Further,  the  affluence  of  a  few 
Is  dramatized  by  the  reality  of  global  scarcity. 
We  are  the  guardians  of  enormous  prosperity. 
As  a  people,  we  utilize  40%  of  the  globe's  re- 
sources amidst  only  6%  of  all  Its  people.  Our 
materialism  holds  us  In  bondage  to  what  we 
consume  and  possess,  but  Christ's  good  news 
sets  us  free  from  the  poverty  of  abudance. 

In  the  end.  this  revolution  will  teach  us 
that  we  own  nothing.  We  are  only  stewards. 
The  world's  resources  belong  to  its  Creator. 
They  are  to  be  used  not  for  the  luxury  of  a 
few  but  for  the  livelihood  of  all.  "To  whom 
much  has  been  given,"  our  Lord  said,  "much 
Is  required."  He  asks  us  for  our  love,  our 
commitment,  our  pooseasloiis,  our  dlsclple- 
shlp.  In  this  we  will  And  our  traest  freedom. 
Let  us  begin  this  revolution  now.  Let  us  be 
known  as  a  people  who  are  committed  to  the 
primacy  of  spiritual  community,  and  as  Just 
and  compassionate  stewards  In  service  to  the 
needs  of  all  humanity.  He  calls  each  one  of 
us  to  give  ourselves  to  this  liberating  revolu- 
tion. I^t  us  here  this  day  covenant  one  with 
another  to  mobilize  our  resources  and  to 
commit  our  lives  for  the  corporate  splrtual 
transformation  which  this  revolution  will 
bring.  He  awaits  us  now  with  His  love  reach- 
ing out  even  for  the  healing  of  the  naUons. 
Would  you  Join  me,  perhaps  for  a  few 
seconds,  to  bow  our  heads  for  some  moments 
of  silence  to  listen  to  His  word  speaking  to 
each  one  of,  persooally. . . . 


"Stand  fast,  therefore,  In  the  liberty  where- 
with Christ  has  made  us  free." 

Mr.  PsxTEH.  Thanl£  you  very  much,  Mark, 
for  a  very  moving  message.  Now  It's  my  great 
honor,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  to  present  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

SKMtRKS  or  THX  PKXSIDENT 

Congressman  Preyer.  distinguished  guests, 
ladles  and  gentlemen.  Our  nation  was  bom 
two  hundred  years  ago,  poor  and  very  weak. 
Oiu'  leaders  were  untested  and  our  land  re- 
mote from  much  of  the  world.  This  conti- 
nent was  mostly  a  virgin  wilderness.  Yet  our 
new  nation  displayed  extraordinary  deter- 
mination and  near  limitless  capacity  for  dis- 
covery, about  ourselves  and  about  oxxr  fu- 
ture. Our  Declaration  of  Independence  sur- 
passed all  worldly  doctrines  In  Its  enlight- 
ened pronouncements  on  human  rights  and 
Individual  liberty.  Our  leaders  showed  that 
the  Inspired  will  and  raw  courage  of  our 
ragged  defenders  could  defeat  not  only  hard- 
ship and  privation  but  the  disciplined  power 
of  an  empire.  Our  people  demonstrated  ex- 
traordinary belief  that  their  cause  was  Jvist 
and  that  It  would  prevail.  I  think  It  Is  well 
to  recall  at  the  start  of  this  Bicentennial 
Year  that  It  was  not  might  nor  wealth  which 
ultimately  gained  American  Independence 
and  liberty  but  more  powerful  forces — the 
unshakeable,  unbreakable,  belief  of  our  peo- 
ple. In  themselves  and  In  their  cause.  They 
proved  that  a  people's  greatest  strength  Is  Its 
own  faith. 

We  are  gathered  here  this  morning  to 
recall  and  to  renew  that  faith,  faith  in  Ood 
and  belief  In  the  future  of  our  country.  We 
seek  to  siistain  and  to  Increase  our  spiritual 
strength  at  this  time  of  prayer  and  recollec- 
tion. John  Muhlenberg  wrote  in  his  diary  In 
1T76 :  "There  Is  a  time  to  pray  and  a  time  to 
fight — this  is  the  Ume  to  fight!"  If  he  were 
alive  today  and  writing  in  1976,  he  may  have 
written.  This  Is  the  time  to  pray. 

Let  men  and  women  of  faith  remember 
that  this  nation,  endowed  by  Ood  with  so 
many  blessings,  is  also  surrounded  by  in- 
credible needs.  At  the  beginning  of  this  new 
century  in  American  history,  let  us  remem- 
ber Jesus,  who,  surrounded  by  needs,  early 
in  the  morning  went  away  to  a  solitary  place 
to  pray. 

We  are  one  people,  one  government,  and 
one  nation.  We  are,  by  any  name,  an  Indivi- 
sible land  and  people.  Benjamin  Franklin, 
addressing  himself  to  religious  faith  and 
worshipping  Ood  In  the  society  In  which  he 
lived,  told  the  framers  of  the  constitution, 
"Without  Ood's  concurring  aid,  we  shall  suc- 
ceed in  this  political  buUdlng  no  better  than 
the  builders  of  Babel.  We  shall  be  divided  by 
our  little  partial  local  Interests.  Our  projects 
will  be  confounded,  and  we  ourselves  shall 
become  a  reproach  and  a  byword  down 
through  future  ages." 

Today,  unlike  the  times  of  Dr.  Franklin, 
our  nation  is  mighty  and  U  wealthy.  The 
many  changes  In  our  land  In  these  two  hun- 
dred years  may  be  as  frightening  as  they  are 
wondrous.  This  becomes  apparent,  when  we 
ask  ourselves.  Do  we  have  the  faith,  the  be- 
lief, of  Washington.  Adams,  Jefferson  and 
others?  Has  our  spiritual  growth  matched 
our  temporal  destiny  as  a  nation?  We  know 
that  wealth  and  power  do  not  measure  the 
greatness  of  this  or  any  other  nation.  Our 
spiritual  principles  and  moral  values  tran- 
scend the  physical  capacities  and  the  bound- 
aries of  our  land.  That  U  why  we  come  here, 
humbly,  this  morning,  to  ask  from  Ood, 
strength  and  guidance,  so  that  we  may  leave 
our  third  century  a  legacy  of  leadership 
worthy  of  the  Inheritance  left  us  by  o\ir 
forebears. 

Often,  as  I  walk  into  the  office,  I  realise 
that  man's  wisdom  and  strength,  are  not 
sufficient.  So  I  try  to  practice  the  truth  of 
Proverbs  3:5,6:  "Trust  In  the  Lord  with  all 
thine  heart:  lean  not  unto  thine  own  imder- 
standing.  In  aU  thy  ways,  acknowledge  Him, 
and  He  shall  direct  thy  path."  Tolerance,  un- 
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derstandlng  love — let  us  pray  for  all  of  these 
because  we  need  them  as  a  people.  Let  us 
pray  for  Ood's  guidance  In  the  pursuit  of 
peace.  Let  vta  rediscover  our  past  and  renew 
ourselves  in  its  cherished  principles. 

Then  let  us  begin  our  Journey  Into  this 
third  century  with  the  same  faith  and  the 
same  purpose  of  our  nation's  founders.  Let 
us  span  the  centuries  at  this  moment  and 
unite  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future 
in  spiritual  conununion.  Let  us  make  it  our 
earnest  prayer,  as  Oeorge  Washington  did 
two  centuries  ago,  that  Ood  would  graciously 
be  pleased  to  dispose  us  all  to  do  Justice,  to 
love  mercy,  and  to  demean  ourselves  with 
charity  and  humility  and  a  peaceful  temper 
of  mind,  without  which  we  can  never  hope 
to  be  a  happy  nation.  And  let  us  make  It  our 
constant  prayer,  as  Lincoln  did  more  than  a 
century  ago,  not  only  that  Ood  Is  on  our 
side,  but  that  we  and  this  nation  should  be 
on  the  Lord's  side.  Finally,  let  It  be  said  that 
in  this  great  nation  of  ours,  freedom  still 
flourishes  and  liberty  still  lives,  as  we  declare 
our  dependence  on  Ood.  Let  us  tmlte  in  the 
same  bond  which  united  those  who  signed 
America's  Declaration  of  Independence  two 
hundred  years  ago.  Let  us  today  reaffirm 
their  pledge,  as  written  In  the  closing  words 
of  that  majestic  document,  that  for  the  sup- 
port of  this  Declaration  and  with  a  firm  re- 
liance on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence, 
we  mutually  pledge  to  each  otixer  our  lives, 
our  fortunes  and  oui  sacred  honor. 

Mr.  Phetxr.  Thank  you  Mr.  President.  You 
have  honored  us  by  your  presence  and  given 
us  a  message  from  the  heart.  I  recall  when 
you,  as  Vice  President,  spoke  to  our  House 
Prayer  Breakfast  Group  and  you  tsdked  on 
the  subject  of  what  parents  leam  from  chil- 
dren. It's  usually  the  other  way  around. 
And  you  mentioned  that  you  thought  your 
children  would  always  be  E^l8cop>allans,  like 
you  and  Mrs.  Ford,  go  to  Michigan  Univer- 
sity, and  to  Yale  Law  School,  perhaps  go 
Into  law  and  politics,  and  then  you  men- 
tioned your  son,  Mike,  who  went  to  a  Bap- 
tist college  in  North  Carolina  named  Wake 
Forest,  and  who  Joined  a  Baptist  church 
there.  Is  now  in  a  Baptist  seminary.  The 
highest  tribute  I  can  pay  to  your  talk  is  that 
It  would  satisfy  even  a  North  Carolina  Bap- 
tist! I  understand  that  Mike  Is  In  the  audi- 
ence today.  I  don't  want  to  embarras  him. 
but  If  he  would  like  to  stand  we  would  like 
to  wish  him  well.  Thank  you. 

As  we  bring  an  end  to  this  time  of  fel- 
lowship together,  we  once  more  want  to 
thank  so  many  of  you  for  coming  so  far 
to  Join  us  and  to  share  with  us  today.  We 
will  hear  a  closing  song  by  the  Legend  Sing- 
ers from  St.  Louis,  then  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Tom  ESeppe,  will  adjourn  the  meet- 
ing with  a  closing  prayer.  I  don't  want  to  for- 
get to  thank  the  Legend  Singers,  and  an  ac- 
tive member  of  our  House  Prayer  Oroup,  Jim 
Symington,  who  I  hope  will  sing  with  them. 
Jim  Is  the  composer  of  the  final  song.  After 
Secretary  Kleppe's  prayer,  may  I  ask  that 
we  all  remain  where  vre  are  for  a  few  mo- 
ments until  the  President  and  Mrs.  Ford  have 
had  the  oppKsrtvmlty  to  leave. 

CLOSING  PRATEB:   TRK  honorable  THOMAS 
KLEPPE 

"Would  3rou  all,  wherever  you  are,  please 
Join  hands  with  each  other.  Let  us  pray. 
Almighty  and  Eternal  Ood,  we  have  so  much 
to  be  thankful  for.  The  love  that  you  teach 
lis  in  Your  book.  But  especially  this  morn- 
ing, we  thank  You  for  this  gathering.  We 
thank  You  for  the  fellowship  of  all  of  these 
people  assembled  and  for  the  love  that  You 
have  shown.  Move  that  love,  O  Lord,  through 
these  handclasps,  electrify  it,  so  that  all  of 
us  carry  it  with  us  wherever  and  whenever 
we  go.  Father,  wa  pray  a  prayer  of  thanks 
to  You  for  the  health  and  strength  of  our 
minds  and  our  bodies  and  our  spirits  and 
for  the  privilege  that  You  give  us  to  serve 
In  Your  earthly  kingdom.  And  now.  dear 


Lord,  as  we  go,  go  with  us.  so  that  each 
of  us.  wherever  we  may  go,  whichever  land 
It  may  be,  go  with  Thy  blessing,  and  that 
we  will  all  be  better  witnesses  and  better 
disciples  because  You  permit  us  to  live,  to 
work  and  to  serve  In  Your  earthy  kingdom. 
And,  Lord,  we  thank  You  for  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  and  we  thank  You  for  Your  Son, 
Jesus.  It  Is  in  His  name  that  we  pray.  Amen. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not.  morning  business  Is  dosed. 


INTERNATIONAL  SECURITy  ASSIST- 
ANCE AND  ARMS  EXPORT  CON- 
TROL ACT  OF  1976 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  hour 
of  10  am.,  having  arrived,  the  Senate  will 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  2662,  which  the  clerk  will  state  by 
titie. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  2662)  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act,  and  for  othCT  purposes. 

The  Senate  resiuned  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  S.  2662. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1387 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  there  an  amend- 
ment pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  pending  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Ckan- 
STON)  proposes  Amendment  No.  1387. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with 
the  time  taken  out  of  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Bn)EN).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  require  on  the  bill,  as  the 
designee  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Case)  . 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  during  the  entire  considera- 
tion of  S.  2662,  Will  Ball  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
course  of  our  debate  on  this  very  far- 
reaching  and  comprehensive  bill  today,  I 
would  like  to  ofifer  a  few  remarks  con- 
cerning the  focus  of  our  discussions. 

Hie  Issue  before  us  is  not  a  question 
of  being  for  or  against  arms  control.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  being  for  or  against 


congressional  oversight  of  foreign  mili- 
tary sales.  I  agree  fully  with  those  of 
my  colleagues  who  feel  that  Congress  has 
a  vital  role  to  play  in  overseeing  these 
matters  as  they  so  profoundly  relate  to 
our  foreign  policy,  our  national  defense, 
and  the  public  interest.  The  fundamental 
issue  we  must  face  is  just  how  Ck>ngress 
can  best  structure  its  oversight  proce- 
dures in  this  area.  It  is  the  specific  pro- 
cedures established  by  this  bill  as  now 
written  which  give  cause  to  my  con- 
cerns. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  all  of  us  here 
today  are  in  agreement  on  the  fact  that 
this  indeed  is  a  most  comprehensive  piece 
of  legislation.  The  foreign  relations  com- 
mittee advertises  this  measure  as. 

The  most  significant  piece  of  legislation 
In  the  field  of  foreign  military  assistance 
policy  since  the  enactment  of  the  mutual 
security  act  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago. 

It  is  for  this  very  reason  that  I  feel 
that  more  deliberate  and  thorough  con- 
sideration should  be  given  by  this  body 
to  the  potential  impacts  of  this  proposal 
in  terms  of  foreign  policy,  national  de- 
fense and  economic  considerations. 

There  is  much  imcertainty  in  my  mind 
as  to  just  how  this  bUl  would  affect  our 
relationships  with  those  nations  that 
either  receive  security  assistance  or  pur- 
chase military  equipment  and  services 
from  the  United  States.  I  do  not  believe 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
fully  examined  and  explained  to  tlie  Sen- 
ate how  this  bill,  as  reported,  would  im- 
pact on  our  efforts  to  seek  regional  sta- 
bility in  the  critical  areas  of  the  world. 
Is  stability  better  served  by  introducing 
in  this  fashion,  criteria  related  to  the 
observance  of  "internationally  recog- 
nized human  rights"  and  the  existence  of 
discriminatory  practices  within  other  na- 
tions of  the  world?  As  wortiiy  and  just 
as  these  human  concerns  are  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  coimtry,  does  it  serve  the 
cause  of  peace  for  us  to  premise  our  mil- 
itary aid  and  sales  programs  on  such  val- 
ue judgments  as  would  be  done  by  this 
bill? 

How  may  we  expect  the  other  nations 
of  the  world  to  react  to  the  attitude  evi- 
denced by  some  provisions  of  this  bill? 
I  profess  not  to  know,  and  I  do  not  feel 
that  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
knows  either. 

How  would  we  react  In  this  country 
were  the  Shah  of  Iran  to  proclaim  that 
»  he  would  no  longer  sell  oil  to  this  coun- 
try imtil  such  time  as  we  solved  the 
racial  turmoil  witnessed  today  in  Boston 
over  the  matter  of  school  bussing.  Would 
we  be  pleased  with  his  concern  for  so- 
cial justice,  or  would  we  be  indignant  at 
his  imperial  attitude. 

How  will  some  of  the  disclosure  re- 
quirements set  up  by  this  bill  be  per- 
ceived by  our  allies  to  whom  we  sell  de- 
fense equipment. 

How  will  it  affect  their  own  security 
Interests — ^not  Just  ours. 

In  what  manner  wiU  it  influence  their 
intentions  with  r^ard  to  doing  business 
in  the  future  with  the  United  States? 

How  will  this  bill  impact  on  our  own 
defense  costs? 

What  can  we  expect  it  to  do  to  the 
prices  we  must  pay  In  this  country  for 
defense  materials? 
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Will  It  serve  the  compelling  need  to 
strive  for  standardization  of  weapons 
systems  among  our  allies,  or  will  It  In- 
hibit this  vitally  important  program. 

What  will  this  bill  do  to  those  non- 
alined  nations  aroimd  the  globe  who 
feel  compelled  by  circumstances  beyond 
their  control  to  acquire  arms  and  equip- 
ment which  they  themselves  cannot  pro- 
duce? 

Is  this  bill  likely  to  Influence  their  de- 
cision as  to  which  of  the  major  powers 
they  should  look  to  for  their  needs? 

Again.  Mr.  President,  while  I  do  have 
some  thoughts  on  each  of  these  factors, 
I  do  not  pretend  to  know  what  the  an- 
swers to  these  critical  questions  are.  But 
I  do  feel  very  strongly  that  the  Senate 
should  not  proceed  to  enact  such  a  broad 
and  far-reaching  measure  as  this  with- 
out pausing  to  reflect  on  just  what  the 
results  will  be  and  what  the  American 
people  can  be  told  to  expect. 

For  the  purposes  of  background,  let 
me  point  out  to  my  colleagues  the  extent 
to  which  Congress  has  been  involved  In 
legislating  in  the  field  of  military  assist- 
ance since  the  days  of  the  aftermath  of 
World  War  II,  when  we  began  providing 
such  aid  to  our  friends  and  allies.  Initial- 
ly, as  the  economies  of  other  nations 
were  strengthened  through  the  late  fif- 
ties and  sixties,  we  began  to  shift  from 
security  assistance  grants  to  military 
sales. 

These  were  at  first  conducted  largely 
on  a  credit  basis,  but  in  recent  years  have 
more  and  more  become  cash  transac- 
tions. Congress  closely  followed  these  de- 
velopments, as  evidenced  In  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1951,  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended  in  1971. 
It  has  been  a  great  relief  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  for  the  United  States  to 
shift  from  a  "giveaway"  policy  to  a 
"credit  sales"  policy,  and  gradually  from 
a  "credit  sales"  policy  to  a  "cash  sales" 
policy. 

Fundamentally,  we  cannot  and  should 
not  avoid  having  our  allies  aroimd  the 
world  look  to  us  for  our  help  In  strength- 
ening the  security  of  the  free  world.  We 
find  it  far  preferable  to  supp^  arms  and 
equipment  to  our  allied  forces  than  to 
send  our  own  troops  abroad.  A  weapon 
In  the  hands  of  an  ally  is  a  weapon  that 
the  United  States  does  not  have  to  buy 
or  man  for  itself.  « 

Beyond  the  inherent  foreign  policy 
considerations  of  this  bill,  we  should  not 
ignore  the  economic  factors  involved  In 
our  sales  programs.  These  Include:  First, 
a  major  plus  on  our  balance  of  payments 
ledger;  second,  many  thousands  of  jobs 
for  Americans;  third,  tax  revenues  for 
both  the  United  States  and  State  treas- 
uries; and  fourth,  substantial  savings  In 
our  own  defense  costs  arising  from  econ- 
omies of  scale  in  procurement  and  the 
sharing  of  research  and  development 
costs.  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
economic  impact  of  this  legislation  in 
terms  of  its  affect  on  these  items  Is 
largely  unknown. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President.  I  find  my- 
self contemplating  a  great  many  ques- 
tions on  reviewing  this  legislation.  Ques- 
tions which  I  do  not  feel  have  been  ade- 


quately addressed  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  potential  foreign  policy,  national 
defense,  and  economic  Impacts  which 
may  stem  from  this  measure.  These  un- 
answered questions  deserve  some  con- 
siderable thought  as  we  proceed  in  our 
deliberations  on  this  proposal.  I  would 
hope  that  before  we  here  In  the  Senate 
give  our  approval  to  a  bill  dealing  with 
the  very  foimdation  of  our  international 
security  policy,  that  we  will  explore  each 
of  these  areas  as  thoroughly  as  time  will 
permit. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  consimied  thereby  be 
equally  charged  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  If  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota,  I  want 
to  discuss  with  him  a  matter  that  was 
first  brought  up  by  Senator  Eagleton, 
one  that  I  have  become  extremely  In- 
terested In,  that  relates  to  intelligence 
activities.  I  have  resisted  the  temptation, 
which  has  been  very  strong,  to  Introduce 
amendments  dealing  with  various  as- 
pects of  the  activities  of  the  intelligence 
community  because  the  select  committee, 
headed  by  Senator  Church,  and  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
headed  by  Senator  RiBicorr,  have  been 
doing  so  much  work  on  these  matters 
and  win  produce  legislation  through  the 
appropriate  committee  procedures.  Be- 
cause of  all  that,  I  have  resisted  the 
temptation  to  Introduce  amendments. 

However,  there  Is  one  matter  that  I  be- 
lieve should  be  dealt  with.  It  need  not  be 
covered  by  an  amendment,  but  should  be 
covered  by  legislative  history.  This  re- 
lates to  the  interpretation  that  has  been 
placed  by  the  CIA  on  section  662  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  dealing  with  in- 
telligence activities. 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  in  the 
law,  adopted  in  1974,  was.  I  am  quite 
certain,  to  limit  the  activities  of  the  CIA 
in  foreign  countries  In  terms  of  covert 
operations. 

However,  an  interpretation  placed 
upon  that  section  by  the  CIA  has,  ap- 
parently, led  the  CIA  to  use  section  662 
as  a  legal  justification  for  covert  opera- 
tions. A  memorandum  that  circulated 
within  the  CIA,  which  was  reported  In 
the  New  York  Times  on  February  8,  stat- 
ed that  imtll  the  passage  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1974,  "there  was  serious 
doubt  that  the  CIA  had  authority  to  en- 
gage in  covert  operations  involving  the 
use  of  political  and  military  force 
against,  or  in  support  of,  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  Its  leaders." 

Further,  the  special  counsel  to  CIA 
Director  Colby  at  the  time  that  Colby 
was  still  head  of  the  CIA.  Mitchell  Rogo- 
vln,  argued  before  the  House  Intelligence 
Committee  recently  that  section  662 
"clearly  Implies  that  the  CIA  Is  author- 
ized to  plan  and  conduct  covert  action." 
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In  other  words,  through  him  the  CIA 
asserted  that  a  provision  clearly  Intended 
to  discourage,  instead  authorizes,  such 
covert  operations. 

Again,  an  internal  memorandum 
within  the  CIA  quoted  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  February  8  asserted  "Any  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  President  can  au- 
thorize covert  operations  has  now  been 
removed."  by  the  passage  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act.  and  they  referred,  of 
course,  to  section  662. 

Since  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  handled  that  bill  at  the  time 
it  was  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I  would 
like  to  ask  him  if  there  was  any  such 
Intention  involved  when  that  legislation 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  My  response  to  the 
able  Senator  from  California  Is  direct 
and  very  plain:  There  was  no  such  In- 
tention whatsoever. 

May  I  further  add  that  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment  known  as  section  662. 
which  was  Incorporated  Into  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1974.  was  to  place  limi- 
tations and  controls  by  Congress  on  what 
are  known  as  covert  activities. 

It  was  not  an  authorization,  may  I 
say  to  the  Senator,  for  covert  activities. 
It  was  presumed  and  assumed  at  the 
time  that  because  the  CIA  was  engaged 
in  a  niunber  of  covert  activities,  some  of 
which  had  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  Congress  and  the  public  by  the  hear- 
ings and  by  newspaper  reports,  that  the 
executive  branch  had  this  authority  and, 
therefore.  Congress  wished  to  place  some 
restraints  upon  it. 

In  the  language  of  section  662  we  said 
that  these  covert  activities,  which  were 
xmderway  or  which  were  intended  or 
planned,  could  only  take  place  "If  the 
President  finds  that  each  such  operation 
is  Important  to  the  national  seciurity  of 
the  United  States,  and  reports  in  a  timely 
fashion  a  description  and  scope  of  such 
operation  to  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Congress,  including  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives." 
The  whole  purpose  of  the  amendment 
was  to  get  a  hsmdle  on  the  extent  of  co- 
vert activities.  It  was  a  manner  in  which 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  would 
have  a  way  of  finding  out  what  was  going 
on;  it  was  not  our  intent  to  authorize 
covert  activities  but  to  provide  a  means 
of  monitoring  such  activities.  It  was,  of 
course,  under  this  very  provision  that 
the  information  on  Angola  came  to  the 
attention  of  Congress. 

Might  I  say  that  was  its  purpose.  The 
purpose  of  section  662  was  to  keep  Con- 
gress Informed  as  to  what  was  going  on 
in  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  over 
and  beyond  normal  intelligence  collec- 
tion activities. 

For  the  lawyer  or  the  general  coimsel 
of  the  CIA  to  say  that  section  662  gives 
them  statutory  authorization  for  covert 
activities  is  to  have  the  CIA  frankly 
admit  that  since  the  date  of  its  incep- 
tion it  has  been  violating  the  law.  That 
is  No.  1,  which  they  have  never  admitted. 
Second,  may  I  say,  it  is  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  statutory  language  which  de- 
fies all  the  legislative  history  that  came 
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along  with  the  statutory  language  which 
is  Incorporated  in  the  fV>reign  Assistance 
Act  of  1974. 

So  I  say  to  the  Senator  If  anybody  in 
the  executive  branch  of  Government, 
White  House,  State  Department,  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  any  executive  offi- 
cer interprets  section  662  as  an  authori- 
zation for  covert  activities,  he  has 
flunked  his  coxirse  in  law,  iMirticularly  in 
constitutional  law,  and  he  either  otight 
to  retrieve  his  statement  which  he  has 
made  or  to  frankly  state  that  he  was 
misinformed. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  a  very  clear,  succinct,  and  forceful 
statement  of  the  legislative  intent  of  sec- 
tion 662.  That  should  make  very  plain, 
Insofar  as  the  legislative  history  is  con- 
cerned, that  there  is  no  authority  derived 
from  that  section  for  covert  activities  by 
the  CIA. 

Pending  any  action  that  comes  as  a 
consequence  of  the  bills  to  be  reported 
through  the  regular  committee  structure 
then — — 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  May  I  say  to 
the  Senator  section  662  did  not  address 
Itself  in  one  way  or  smother  as  to  whe- 
ther or  not  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  had  authority  for  covert  activi- 
ties 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Right. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Its  purpose  was  to 
give  Congress  information  on  covert  ac- 
tivities so  that  we  could  blow  the  whistle, 
to  put  it  in  the  vernacular,  on  these  ac- 
tivities if  we  so  desired.  One  of  the  ways 
it  was  done  was  by  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator's  distinguished  colleague, 
Senator  Tunnbt,  on  the  Military  Appro- 
priations Act  conference  rep^. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Right. 

So,  pending  whatever  action  is  takai 
by  Congress  in  relation  to  covert  ac- 
tivities after  the  appropriate  conmiit- 
tees  have  rendered  their  reports  and 
submitted  their  legislation,  there  was  no 
authority  in  sectton  662  for  covert  activ- 
ities. 

Now.  whether  there  is  other  authority, 
I  am  not  arguing  that  point  now,  al- 
though I  will  note  that  the  internal 
memorandiun  quoted  in  the  New  York 
Times  from  within  the  CIA  states  that, 
until  passage  of  section  662,  "there  was 
serious  doubt  that  the  CIA  had  author- 
ity to  engage  in  covert  operations  in- 
volving the  use  of  political  and  military 
force  against,  or  In  support  of,  a  foreign 
government  or  its  leaders." 

Plainly,  this  is  a  matter  to  be  dealt 
with  fully  and  clearly  and  without  any 
question  about  our  Intent  when  these 
bills  come  before  us  out  of  committee. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Might  I  say  I  hope  this  colloquy  win  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  these  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  are  working  on 
the  overaU  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
activities  so  that  when  we  revise — and  I 
hope  we  shall  revise — the  charter  or  the 
basic  law  relating  to  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  there  wiU  be  no  ambigui- 
ty, no  imcertalnty. 

I  want  to  say  the  CIA  memorandum 
does  not  indicate  that  the  CIA  was  in 
any  way  deterred  from  covert  activities. 
They  may  have  had  doubts  but  they  must 


have  resolved  them  very  quickly  and. 
may  I  say,  they  reserved  them  in  a  man- 
ner that  was  entirely  pleasing  to  the 
Judgment  of  those  who  were  conducting 
the  activities. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

I  will  make  certain  that  those  working 
on  this  legislation  in  the  Ooverrmient 
Operations  Committee  and  in  the  Select 
Committee  are  aware  of  this  colloquy 
and  of  this  particular  problem. 

On  another  matter.  I  would  like  to 
state  to  the  distinguished  Senators,  both 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  that  in  regard 
to  the  Korean  amendment  which  I  of- 
fered the  week  before  last,  and  which  was 
set  aside  after  colloquy  with  the  two  Sen- 
ators, I  will  not  bring  that  amendment 
up  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  California  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  May  I  have  2  more 
minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  would  again  like 
to  thank  both  Senators  for  their  pledge 
that  that  amendment  and  the  whole 
Korean  situation  will  be  considered  and 
there  will  be  action  when  the  security 
assistance  bill  for  fiscal  1977  is  consid- 
ered. 

I  shall  make  a  few  other  remarks  on 
this  matter.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  letter  from  former  Ambassador  Edwin 
O.  Reischauer  to  Representative  Don 
Fraser  of  Minnesota  regarding  our  forces 
in  Korea. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DTKintcB  12. 1975. 
Hon.  Donald  M.  F^aseb. 
Longworth  House  Office  BuUding, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deak  Mb.  Fsaseb:  I  have  been  informed 
of  your  propofied  amendment  regarding  the 
withdrawal  of  American  troops  In  South 
Korea  and  believe  that  it  Is  very  wise  In 
general  concept  and  has  been  formulated 
with  due  caution  and  in  a  way  to  best  serve 
American  Interests  and  the  interests  of  world 
peace. 

No  one  could  deny  the  beUlgerent  threat- 
ening attitude  of  North  Korea,  the  deep 
hostility  of  the  Northern  regime  for  South 
Korea  and  also  the  TTnlted  States,  and  the 
adventxirlstlc  bent  of  Tfim  ii>sung.  Extreme 
care  shovdd  be  taken  to  avoid  actions  that 
might  In  any  way  encourage  an  attack  by 
the  North  or  the  South  but  American  groimd 
forces  are  not  an  essential  part  of  the  de- 
fense equation.  The  South  Korean  Army  and 
reserves  are  both  larger  than  the  forces  avail- 
able to  the  North  and  can  easily  handle  any 
groimd  attack  by  It  alone.  Where  the  South 
has  been  Inferior  to  the  North  has  been  In 
air  power,  and  this  gap  Is  rapidly  being  closed 
by  the  current  program  to  build  up  the  Air 
Force.  If  this  stUl  seems  Inadequate,  standby 
bases  for  the  American  Air  Force  can  be 
maintained  in  Korea  (nxanned  by  the  Ko- 
reans themselves)  to  permit  a  quick  reentry 
of  American  air  power  Into  the  Peninsula 
if  this  is  deemed  necessary  by  the  United 
States  at  any  time. 

It  aeems  highly  unlikely  that  Kim  ll-s\ing 
would  vent\ire  an  attack  on  South  Korea 
without  strong  support  from  either  the  So- 
viet Union  or  China,  but  It  seems  clear  that 
neither  China  nor  the  Soviet  Union  Is  at 
all  desirous  of  military  adventvires  by  Kim. 


because  they  fear  what  this  would  do  to 
their  relations  with  each  other  and  with 
the  United  States  and  Jiq>an.  The  United 
States  can  fiirther  assure  that  neither  China 
nor  the  Soviet  Union  supports  Kim's  military 
ambitions  by  mftiring  it  quite  clear  that  such 
support  would  probably  trigger  an  American 
mlUtary  reqwnse.  (We  dont  want  a  repeat 
of  1950.)  This  Is  v^ere  an  American  mUltary 
stance  on  Korea  can  be  of  great  value,  but 
It  does  not  require  troops  to  be  stationed  In 
Korea.  In  fact,  their  very  presence  raises  the 
sorts  of  Issue  on  which  both  China  azxl  the 
Soviet  Union  feel  they  mtist  be  sympathetic 
with  Nc»th  Korea. 

The  only  other  conditions  under  which 
Kim  might  attack  the  South  Is  if  wide- 
spread subversion  develops  In  the  South,  but 
American  troops  In  Korea  can  do  nothing 
to  help  such  a  situation;  and  In  fact  are 
likely  to  make  It  worse.  If  such  condltl<ms 
were  to  develop,  which  I  feel  imllkely.  South 
Korea  would  p^dually  become  like  South 
Vietnam,  and  that  is  a  type  of  sltiiatfam 
which  we,  of  course,  do  not  want  to  be 
Involved  In  again. 

Some  argue  that  the  presence  of  a  irt«fMf 
American  tatot  In  Korea  Is  neceasary  tor 
psychological  reasons.  But  If  South  Korean 
morale  were  that  bad  (and  I  do  not  think 
It  Is) ,  we  would  have  the  manwg  of  Miptfuiir 
Vietnam  on  our  hands. 

The  present  American  forces  of  snne  forty- 
two  thousand  In  Kc»ea  do  not  serve  any 
necessary  purpose  that  cannot  be  met  at 
least  as  well  or  better  by  other  means.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  have  several  very  serknu 
drawbacks  that  make  them  an  overall  lia- 
bility rather  than  asset  In  American  poll^: 

(1)  Most  Important  Is  the  fact  «i^r  their 
presence  would  Involve  us  almost  willy  nUly 
In  any  mUltcuy  outburst  on  the  Peninsula. 
regardless  of  Its  causes  and  how  It  Is  peroatv- 
ed  by  the  American  pe<^le.  Unleaa  a  war  In 
Kcvea  were  perceived  by  most  Americans  ■• 
a  direct  threat  by  the  Soviet  Union  or  f!h|n* 
to  vital  American  Interests,  the  Am»Fi«>^T» 
public  almost  certainly  would  not  support 
our  Involvement.  eq>eclally  In  ground  flght^ 
Ing,  and  we  would  therefore  be  forced  to 
withdraw  under  fire.  Short  of  the  outbreak  of 
world  war  three,  this  would  be  the  greatest 
catastrophe  to  us  that  could  grow  out  of  the 
Korean  situation.  It  would  further  shake  our 
Image  of  ourselves,  damage  our  Image  In  the 
wcM-ld,  and  worst  of  all  seriously  undermine 
Japanese  confidence  In  us,  opening  up  the 
possibility  of  a  fully  neutralist  or  independ- 
ently rearmed  J^an,  both  of  vrtilch  would  be 
serious  blows  to  American  Interests.  With 
our  troops  In  Korea  we  are  In  prlsonen  of 
conditions  In  Korea  and  of  the  policies  of 
the  South  Koreans,  lacking  the  flexibility  to 
react  to  specific  situations  In  terms  of  our 
own  Interests. 

(2)  Because  our  tnxqis  In  Korea  make  us 
the  prisoners  of  South  Korea — you  can  say 
that  they  have  us  over  the  barrel — the  Ko- 
rean government  naturally  has  not  been 
responsive  to  our  admonitions  about  their 
current  policies  which  have  seriously  re- 
duced civU  liberties  and  the  freedom  of 
speech,  and  have  destroyed  the  small  be- 
ginnings toward  a  democratic  system  that 
they  had  already  achieved.  These  policies,  I 
fear,  are  so  alienating  large  pcH'tions  of  the 
population  that  the  threat  of  Internal  sub- 
version Is  a  growing  one.  If  we  did  not  have 
our  soldiers  as  hostages  In  Korea,  the  gov- 
ernment would  have  to  be  more  attentive 
and  responsive  to  our  views  and  might  then 
reduce  the  dangers  of  Internal  subversion  by 
restoring  civil  liberties  and  (q>enlng  up  again 
the  possibility  of  a  meaningful  democratic 
participation  In  government. 

(3)  The  only  hopeful  long-range  solution 
of  the  Korean  problem  woxild  be  a  fotir-power 
agreement  between  the  Soviet  Union,  China, 
Japan  and  the  United  States  to  recognize 
both  Korean  regimes,  avoid  conflict  with  one 
another  In  the  Peninsula,  and  discourage  a 
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settlement  between  the  two  Koreans  by  mili- 
tary means.  While  not  the  only  problem 
(Slno-Sovlet  hostility  Is  the  chief  difficulty) , 
the  presence  of  American  troops  In  Korea 
help  stand  In  the  way  of  this  solution,  and 
therefore  their  removal  is  a  prerequisite  to 
this  one  possible  solution. 

A  major  reason  for  our  Interest  In  the 
security  of  South  Korea  Is  our  vital  concern 
with  the  security  and  stability  of  Japan.  The 
Japanese  are  very  sensitive  to  what  goes  on 
In  the  Peninsula,  but  because  of  the  hotness 
of  the  Issues  Involved  In  domestic  Japanese 
politics,  they  have  avoided  and  will  continue 
to  avoid  any  clear-cut  stand  themselves  and 
continue  to  hope  that  somehow  we  will  han- 
dle the  situation.  As  stated  above,  the  one 
thing  that  would  throw  the  Japanese  in  con- 
sternation and  raise  the  possibility  of  danger- 
ous repercussions  would  be  an  American  re- 
neging on  commitment  and  physically  with- 
drawing under  fire.  By  comparison,  united 
Conununlat  Korea,  if  it  came  about  without 
the  loss  of  American  face  and  credibility, 
would  be  a  relatively  easy  matter  for  Japa- 
nese to  adjust  to.  A  broad  sea  border  would 
still  exist  between  them  and  Korea  and  they 
are  sdready  vised  to  having  the  majority  of 
the  neighboring  peoples  under  Communist 
rule.  They  would  understnad  a  gradual 
American  withdrawal  and  the  American  de- 
sire to  have  our  commitment  to  Korean  de- 
fense on  American  terme.  rather  than  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Koreans.  In  fact,  they  would 
probably  be  relieved  to  see  this  happen.  It 
would  remove  the  possibility  of  the  use  of 
American  bases  in  Japan  In  a  war  that  both 
Japanese  and  Americans  had  doubts  about 
The  Japanese  would  especially  approve  of 
the  poesibUlty  that  the  withdrawal  of  Ameri- 
can troops  might  lead  to  a  long-range  agree- 
ment over  Korea  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China.  This  is  the  way  they  would  wish  to  be 
moving  themselves.  If  they  dared  take  any 
action. 

Tour  amendment  calls  for  a  gradual,  plan- 
ned withdrawal  with  multiple  safeguards 
that.  In  my  Judgment,  would  not  Increase  the 
dangers  of  war  In  Korea  one  iota,  but  would 
at  the  same  time  get  the  U.S.  out  of  a  tre- 
mendously dangeroiis  position  in  which  a 
conflict  that  was  forced  on  us  there  would 
be  repudiated  by  the  public.  It  would  also 
help  open  the  way  to  a  long-range  solution  of 
the  Korean  problem. 

Edwin  O.  Ruschattzb, 

University  Professor, 

Harvard  University. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  week 
before  last  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  security  assistance  bill  designed  to 
elicit  a  plan  for  a  phased  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  troops  In  South  Korett— and  a 
phaseout  of  U.S.  military  aid  to  the 
Republic  of  Korea— to  be  completed 
within  5  years. 

This  amendment  Is  not  intended  to 
commit  Congress  to  any  specified  amount 
of  military  aid  to  the  Korean  Govern- 
ment during  those  5  years.  Obviously, 
Congress  should — and  shall — evaluate 
each  aid  request  as  It  Is  submitted  to  us, 
and  Congress  should— and  shall— exer- 
cise Its  own.  Independent  Judgment  as 
to  how  much  military  aid.  If  any,  Is  to 
be  granted  in  any  given  year. 

Nor  is  my  amendment  Intended  to  give 
the  South  Korean  Government  even  an 
Indirect  veto  power  over  the  pace  of  our 
troop  withdrawal.  That  decision  must 
rest  entirely  and  absolutely  with  the  U.S. 
Government.  And  It  must  be  based  on 
our  evaluation  of  the  military  and  po- 
litical situation,  not  on  the  evaluation  of 
the  South  Korean  Government — ^whlch 


Is  likely  to  be  tilted  far  more  In  favor  of 
Its  own  self-interest  than  in  ours. 

My  amendment  is  designed,  quite  sim- 
ply, to  set  the  stage  for  removing  U.S. 
troops  from  South  Korea  as  rapidly  as 
our  national  Interests  viU  safely  allow. 
As  long  as  our  forces  remain  Korea, 
they  constitute  a  tripwire  that  could 
bring  us  automatically  into  another  war 
on  the  mainland  of  Asia — with  neither 
the  Congress  nor  the  American  people 
having  a  proper  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate In  such  a  momentous  decision. 

As  long  as  the  present  situation  in 
Korea  prevails,  it  is  the  Koreans — North 
and  South — who  will  effectively  decide 
whether  we  get  into  another  war  there, 
not  us. 

My  amendment  is  premised  on  what 
strikes  me  as  two  self-evident  truths: 

First.  That  now  Is  not  the  time  for  a 
precipitous  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops 
from  South  Korea. 

Second.  But  we  may  never  get  our 
troops  out  of  there  unless  we  lay  down 
a  timetable,  announce  that  timetable 
publicly,  and  stick  to  it,  unless  subse- 
quent events  persuade  us  otherwise. 

If  we  were  ever  to  remove  our  Asiastic 
trip  wire  we  must  have  a  relatively  fixed 
plan  that  allows  suitable  flexibility  for 
contingencies.  My  amendment  is  intend- 
ed to  be  a  basis  for  such  a  plan. 

I  was  delighted,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. Senator  Humphrey,  promised  early 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  hearings 
and — action — on  the  matter  of  our  in- 
volvement in  Korea,  indicating  that  this 
would  occur  in  connection  with  the  se- 
curity assistance  bill  for  fiscal  year  1977. 
There  are  two  overriding  concerns, 
heightened  by  further  developments  in 
recent  weeks,  that  prompt  me  to  continue 
efforts  to  remove  our  troops  from  Korea. 
One  is  the  continued  presence  of  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  in  South  Korea  and 
continuing  loose  talk  that  the  United 
States  may  be  the  first  to  use  them. 

My  other  major  concern  is  the  con- 
tinued identification  of  our  country  wltii 
the  repressive  practices  of  the  Park  re- 
gime. Who  in  this  body  can  justify  the 
ugly  treatment  doled  out,  by  what  is 
essentially  a  dictatorship,  to  thhe  politi- 
cal oppostiion,  to  youth  and  religious 
groups,  and  to  ordinary  Korean  citizens? 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  imanimous 
consent,  in  view  of  the  pledges  of  early 
consideration  and  action  on  this  matter, 
that  my  amendment  may  be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  the  right  to  withdraw  the 
amendment,  and  it  is  withdrawn. 

The  bill  is  open  for  further  amend- 
ment. 

AMDrniCENT    NO.    1401 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1401. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  92.  line  9,  strike  out  the  period 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "prepared  In  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.". 

On  page  94.  line  1.  strike  out  the  period 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the 


following:    "prepared   In  consultation   with 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.". 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
require  the  Secretary  of  State  to  consult 
with  the  Secretary  ot  Defense  in  the 
preparation  of  arms  control  impact  anal- 
3rses  required  in  the  certification  to  the 
Congress  of  letters  of  offer  and  report 
license  a]K>lications. 

It  occurs  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
analyzing  arms  control  impact  involves 
a  wide  range  of  regional  security  factors 
affecting  the  country  seeking  to  purchase 
defense  materials  and  services  from  the 
United  States. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  can  create  some  very  valuable 
experience  and  understanding  to  the 
preparation  of  such  an  impact  state- 
ment. 

In  order  for  the  Congress  to  have  a 
more  comprehensive  imderstanding  of 
these  local  security  considerations  and 
the  Impact  of  the  proposed  sale  on  arms 
control  efforts,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
I  think,  should  be  required  to  assist  in 
the  analysis  prescribed  by  this  section 
of  the  bill. 

I  might  note  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  resources  that  are  not  pos- 
sessed by  the  Department  of  State  that 
might  be  extremely  valuable  in  the  pro- 
duction of  an  accurate  and  reliable  im- 
pact statement. 

This  does  not  remove  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility from  the  Secretary  of  State. 
It  only  requires  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  does  not  give  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  veto  power  over  the  Impact 
agreement,  and  the  primary  source  Is  the 
Department  of  State.  But  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  prudent  to  Involve  the  DOD  in  these 
consultations. 

I  hope  that  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Minnesota  and  my  equally  distin- 
guished friend  from  New  Jersey  will  find 
it  in  their  hearts  to  accept  this  very 
simple  proposal. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  from  Mn- 
nesota  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
find  it  in  their  hearts  to  accept  this  ex- 
cellent amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
friend  from  New  Jersey. 

Therefore,  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  Just  add,  It 
will  be  noted  on  page  92  of  the  bill  that 
we  have  no  reference  to  any  particular 
ofBcer  of  government. 

There  Is  a  requirement  of  an  analysis 
of  the  arms  control  Impact  pertinent  to 
such  offer  to  sell  at  the  request  of  the 
executive  branch.  We  left  out  any  spec- 
ificity. I  think  that  should  be  clear. 

Obviously,  however,  the  executive 
branch  would  most  likely  go  to  the  di- 
rector of  the  arms  control  agency. 

I  think  that  the  Senator's  amendment, 
as  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  pointed 
out.  Is  a  helpful  amendment. 

I  wanted  to  put  in  the  Record  why  the 
language  in  the  bill  is  as  it  Is. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator  frran 
Minnesota  for  his  clarification. 
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I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  with 
time  to  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    13»8 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 

my  amendment  No.  1398. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towra) .  pro- 
poses amendment  No.  1398: 

On  page  56,  beginning  with  line  23.  strike 
out  through  line  2  on  page  67. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to 
permit  the  language  in  existing  law  to 
be  retained,  giving  the  President  the  au- 
thority to  submit  a  classified  supplement 
to  the  Annual  Foreign  Sales  Report.  The 
existing  law.  Section  657  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  which  is  specifi- 
cally repealed  by  S.  2662.  states  as  fol- 
lows: 

However,  In  the  case  of  any  Item  of  in- 
formation to  be  Included  In  any  such  report 
that  the  President,  on  an  extraordinary  basis, 
determines  is  clearly  detrimental  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  U.S.,  he  shaU  explain  in  a  supple- 
mental report  why  publication  of  each 
specific  Item  would  be  detrimental  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  U.S.      I 

This  bill  would  strike  this  language 
while  expanding  the  annual  report  to 
include  "•  •  *  all  foreign  assistance,  for- 
eign military  sales,  sales  credits,  and 
guarantees  provided  or  made  by  the 
United  States  by  any  means  •  •  •  by 
category  •  •  •" 

While  this  expanded  repwrt  will  cer- 
tainly assist  Congress  in  overseeing  mili- 
tary assistance  and  sales  programs,  the 
President  should  not  be  denied  flexibility 
in  existing  law  to  classify,  on  an  extraor- 
dinary basis,  certain  portions  of  the  re- 
port. 

S.  2662.  as  written,  would  effectively 
require  the  United  States  to  fully  dis- 
close to  the  world  all  "foreign  assistance 
•  *  *  military  sales  •  •  •  and  guarantees 
provided  br  any  means  •  *  •"to  each 
country  or  organization.  It  would  thus 
be  against  the  law  for  us  to  conduct  any 
such  assistance  on  a  confldential  basis. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  existing 
law  on  this  matter  is  wiser  than  what  we 
propose  to  do  here.  I  think  it  would  be 
inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  to  our  allies  to  disclose  all  for- 
eign assistance,  military  sales,  guaran- 
tees, et  cetera,  for  the  world  to  see. 
Already,  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  grow- 


ing lack  of  confldence  in  the  United 
States  among  our  allies  and  among 
neutral  nations.  They  are  concerned 
about  the  disclosure  syndrom  that  has 
been  so  apparent  in  recent  months  in 
the  Congress. 

Already  the  revelations  of  ribaldry  of 
foreign  officials  in  the  matter  of  the 
sales  of  American  goods  abroad  has 
created  a  lot  of  consternation  in  Europe 
and  a  lot  of  political  upheaval. 

What  I  am  afraid  we  are  going  to  do  if 
we  lock  this  disclosure  requirement  into 
the  law  completely,  totally,  and  entirely 
is  reduce  American  arms  markets  abroad, 
yes,  but,  more  than  that,  cause  them  to 
go  other  places  to  acquire  arms  and 
equipment  they  feel  they  need  which  will 
substantially  reduce  the  amount  of 
American  Influence  over  the  use  of  those 
arms  and  the  purposes  for  which  they 
could  be  used. 

I  think  it  Is  proper  for  us  now  to 
acknowledge  the  fact  that  however  neces- 
sary we  may  consider  these  revelations 
of  bribery  abroad  to  be,  they  have  had  a 
profoimd  domestic  political  impact  on 
several  countries.  These  coimtries  are 
concerned  that  in  our  rush  toward  self- 
flagellation  in  this  country  we  are  going 
to  damage  them.  We  might  make  revela- 
tions that  would  be  injurious  to  govern- 
ments abroad. 

Already  the  Belgians  are  beginning  to 
have  some  second  thoughts  about  their 
agreement,  along  with  Holland,  Denmark 
and  Norway,  to  purchase  the  American- 
made  F-16  instead  of  the  French  Mirage 
M-1.  FYom  the  standpoint  of  NATO 
standardization  It  Is  far  better,  of  course, 
that  they  purchase  the  American-built 
aircraft,  aside  from  the  fact  that  it  Is  a 
better  performer  than  the  French 
Mirage  and  perhaps  It  is  more  suited  to 
the  arms  Inventories  of  these  small 
countries. 

I  believe  we  have  to  consider  the  pro- 
found Impact  of  the  things  we  do  when 
we  require  disclosure  in  terms  of  what 
it  does  to  our  relationship  abroad.  I 
would  not  like  to  see  the  sort  of  thing 
come  about  that  is  threatened  by  Bel- 
gium's second  thinking  on  the  F-16  In  a 
broad  way,  but  It  Is  the  revelations  that 
have  alreaidy  been  made  In  this  country 
that  have  precipitated  that  situation 
over  there.  It  would  not  be  In  the  best 
natlcmal  Interest  of  tiie  United  States 
and  the  four-country  consortium  to 
abandon  their  decision  to  purchase  the 
F-16. 1  cite  that  only  as  one  example. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  act  favor- 
ably on  this  provision  because  I  think  it 
Is  needed.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
who  are  the  managers  of  the  bill  to  give 
some  careful  and  appreciable  considera- 
tion to  the  acceptance  of  this  amend- 
ment.     

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  I  understand. 
It  Is  amendment  No.  1398  to  which  the 
Senator  has  addressed  his  comments. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  say  why  the 
committee  would  oppose  the  amendment. 
First  of  all,  the  report  the  amendment 
relates  to  the  annual  report,  which  Is 
retrospective,  and  which  comes  about  a 
year  after  the  fact  of  the  transactions. 
The  annual  report  does  not  come  out 
precisely  at  the  end  of  the  year;  it  takes 


some  time  before  It  reaches  the  Congress. 
In  the  past.  It  has  come,  almost  a  year 
after  the  end  of  the  reporting  period. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  portions 
of  all  other  reports,  such  as  the  quarterly 
reports  and  the  submissions  of  Individual 
letters  of  intent,  are  and  can  be  classified. 
But  this  particular  annual  report  is  a 
general  review  of  what  transpired  In  a 
particular  calendar  or  fiscal  year.  By  that 
the  time  It  t^ipears.  virtually  all  Indi- 
vidual sales  will  be  known. 

Moreover,  the  annual  report  does  not 
identify  individual  sales.  All  sales  are 
aggregated  in  the  totals. 

I  have  to  add  that  the  instance  that 
the  Senator  recited  with  reference  to 
our  plane,  the  American  plan  that  was 
purchased  by  the  Norwegians  and  the 
consideration  now  which  is  being  given 
by  the  Belgians  and  their  concern 

Mr.  TOWER.  Actually,  it  Is  a  con- 
sortium of  four  countries  that  have  in 
concert  agreed  to  purdiase  the  P-16. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  the  only  prob- 
lem which  might  be  raised  with  that 
sale  would  be  the  matter  of  the  fee.  al- 
though I  know  of  no  such  question.  It 
would  not  relate  to  an  annual  report. 
The  annual  report  will  not  deal  with 
such  matters. 

So  If  the  Senator  Is  worried  that  the 
annual  report  will  give  information  that 
is  injurious  to  our  national  security,  or 
would  cause  difficulties  with  our  cus- 
tomers, so  to  speak.  I  would  say  that  his 
fears  are  not  well  founded.  The  simple 
fact  Is  that  the  annual  report  Is  so  late 
in  coming  to  Congress  that  it  is  almost 
like  old  history. 

Most  of  this  will  already  have  been 
reported,  and  a  good  deal  of  it  imdoubt- 
edly  will  already  have  been  in  the  press. 
Finally,  the  administration  does  not  ob- 
ject to  this  provision  at  all.  We  had  long 
discussions  with  the  administration. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Well,  they  certainly 
should. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  may 
be  right.  I  find  myself  frequently  In  dis- 
sigreement  with  the  administration,  but 
they  are  entltied  to  be  right  once  in  a 
while.  In  this  situati(xi.  I  coaasideT  them 
judicious,  wise,  and  prudent. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Senator  that 
his  amendment  would  not  have  the  effect 
that  he  would  wish  it  to  have,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  In  the  committee  bill 
that  should  cause  him  any  concern  at  all. 
There  Is  nothing  In  this  particular  fea- 
ture of  the  bill  that  causes  any  concern 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  or  the 
State  Department. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  brlefiy? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  there  Is  al- 
ways a  temptation,  which  we  have  to 
resist  as  much  as  we  can.  to  gild  the 
Illy.  I  cannot  imagine  anyone  making 
a  finer  statement  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment  than  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, but  It  Is  a  challenge  that  we  feel 
Impelled  to  try. 

I  do  not  mean  that  seriously,  because 
all  I  am  planning  to  do  is  try  to  add  a 
couple  of  glosses,  if  you  can  have  more 
than  one  gloss — I  am  not  sure — to  the 
arsrument  he  has  already  presented. 

On  this  question  of  disclosure,  tt  seems 
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to  me  that  clearly  this  would  be  an 
anachronism.  This  annual  report  is  a 
relatively  small  matter.  We  have  dealt 
with  big  matters  before,  and  insisted  on 
disclosure,  and  obtained  concessions 
from  downtown  on  it.  To  yield  on  this 
one,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  quite  wrong, 
because  it  would  change  the  whole 
course,  tenor,  and  flavor  of  this  bill.  For 
us  to  say  that  because  a  thing  is  relatively 
unimportant  we  can  keep  it  secret,  it 
seems  to  me,  would  be  most  unfortunate. 
It  would  give  the  wrong  impression. 

On  this  question  of  secrecy,  I  am  sure 
that  the  chairman  and  all  the  members 
of  the  committee  recognize  it  is  not  a 
simple  matter.  The  matter  of  complete 
disclosure,  laying  everything  open, 
sounds  good,  but  it  is  subject  to  various 
attacks. 

For  instance,  just  because  a  thing  is 
true  it  is  not  necessarily  a  good  idea  to 
say  it.  Sometimes  it  is  easier  to  deal  with 
a  foreign  country  when  you  do  not  force 
them  to  see  the  world  observing  this  or 
that  problem  that  they  have.  The  matter 
of  saving  face  is  involved.  In  every  situ- 
ation. I  think,  it  is  a  question  of  balanc- 
ing preserving  the  country's  face  against 
the  substantive  values  of  openness. 

On  the  question  of  openness,  I  think 
the  only  people  who  are  easily  upset  or 
affronted  by  secrecy  are  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  the  taxpayers  who 
will  pay  the  bill  for  these  things.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  the  foreign  countries  know 
what  is  going  on.  Friend  or  foe,  friendly 
or  not  friendly,  they  know  just  about 
where  they  stand  in  respect  to  the  United 
States  and  our  governmental  intentions. 
I  think  on  balance,  just  because,  in  a 
way,  this  is  relatively  a  small  matter,  it  is 
one  that  Congress  should  not  yield  on. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  do  so.  These  reports, 
considering  everything  else,  are  not  sen- 
sitive. As  the  chairmaii  has  so  well 
pointed  out,  they  only  come  a  year  or 
more  after  the  events. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  CASE.  At  a  time  when  it  is  not 
only  old  hat,  not  only  ancient  history, 
but  also  very  well  known  to  everyone 
concerned  except  the  American  people. 
If  we  eliminate  this  additional  relatively 
small— not  unimportant  but  small— mat- 
ter from  the  area  of  uncertainty  the 
American  people  will,  to  that  extent,  I 
think,  be  somewhat  encouraged  to  put 
renewed  faith  in  their  Government 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  do  not  think  that  anyone  should  get 
the  impression  that  the  administration 
is  enthusiastically  behind  this  provision 
of  the  bill.  The  fact  that  they  may  have 
acceded  to  It  could  have  been  a  trade-off 
on  a  matter  that  they  consider  of  greater 
Importance,  and  would  not  see  the  bill 
held  up  because  of  this  particular  provi- 
sion. I  cannot  believe,  however,  that  the 
administration  Is  wildly  enthusiastic 
about  It  Just  because  they  have  not  ac- 
tively opposed  it. 

But  the  suggestion  was  made  by  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Minnesota 
that  It  will  not  matter  to  disclose  this 
information,  because  it  will  be  disclosed 
after  the  action  has  already  taken  place. 
That  would  be  like  going  to  our  friends 
and  saying.  "We  want  to  seU  you  some- 
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thing;  we  will  not  disclose  these  negotia- 
tions, but  a  year  later  we  will." 

That  would  be  of  small  comfort  to 
them,  I  would  think;  and  I  can  imagine 
our  friends  abroad  who  are  our  special 
customers  can  read  and  wlU  read  this 
legislation,  and  will  know  with  certainty 
that  if  what  they  are  doing  is  not  dis- 
closed today,  it  will  be  disclosed  a  year 
after  the  transaction  Is  completed.  That 
seems  to  be  no  argument  against  Inhibi- 
tion on  the  part  of  our  friends  abroad 
to  buy  American  materiel. 

This  is  a  small  thing,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  but  may  I  suggest  It  is  better  to 
yield  on  the  small  things  and  not  yield 
on  the  big  ones. 

Mr.  CASE.  Better  for  us  or  for  you  to 
yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  All  we  are  saying  here  is 
that  the  President  will  have  the  flexibility 
to  submit,  in  supplementary  confiden- 
tial views,  why  the  publication  of  cer- 
tain specific  items  would  be  a  detriment 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States.  All 
we  are  doing  here  is  asking  to  preserve 
a  provision  of  present  law.  This  is  not 
expanding  on  the  power  of  the  President 
beyond  a  power  he  already  has  under  ex- 
isting law.  This  has  worked  out  pretty 
well  in  the  past,  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
we  should  put  In  this  kind  of  require- 
ment of  complete  disclosure,  without 
there  being  any  chance  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  come  back  with  a  requirement 
on  why  certain  matters  should  be  kept 
confidential. 

So  I  hope  the  Senate  will  accept  this 
amendment.  I  Intend  to  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  it.  Therefore,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  consumed  in  the 
quorum  call  be  charged  equaUy  to  both 
sides. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  of  course  I  shall 
not  object,  how  soon  would  the  Senator 
like  to  have  a  vote? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Oh,  anv  time. 

Mr.  CASE.  Right  now? 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  we  can  get  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  withdraw  my  reservation, 
while  we  seek  a  second  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  our  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  back  tne  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 


ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  . 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr! 
Church)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr! 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hart)  ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  HtJDDLESTON) ,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  WanAMs) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Steven- 
son) are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Culver)  Is  absent  because  of 
Illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr 
Culver)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr 
Gravel),  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  would  each  vot« 
"nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Doboinici),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong).  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure).  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeag  36 
nays  44,  as  follows: 
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Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Brock 

Buckler 

Cannon 

Dole 

Eastland 

Fannin 

Ford 


Abourezk 

Btden 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Case 
ChUet 
Clark 
Cranston 
Durkin 
Eagleton 
Hartke 
Hatfield 


IRollcall  Vote  No.  29  Leg.] 
YEAS — 36 


Gam 

Glenn 

Goldwater 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Helms 

HoUings 

Hruska 

Johnston 

Long 

McCTellan 

Montoya 

Morgan 

NAYS — 14 

Hathaway 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Moss 

Muskle 


Nunn 
Percy 
Randolph 
Scott, 

WUUam  L. 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 


Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Rlblcoff 

Roth 

Schweiker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stone 

Symington 

Tunney 

Weicker 


Bayh 

Brooke 

Church 

Culver 

Curtis 

Domenlcl 

Fong 


NOT  VOTINO— 20 

Gravel  MathUs 

Hart.  Gary  McClure 

Hart.  Philip  A.  Nelson 

Haskell  Stevenson 

Huddleston  Williams 


Jackson 
Laxalt 


Young 


So  Mr.  Tower's  amendment  was  re- 
jected.   

Mr.    HUMPHREY.    Mr.    President,  I 


move  to  recoiisUler  the  vote  Inr  which 
that  amendmoit  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  (m  the  taUe. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  taUe  was 
agreed  to. 

AMXNDiaCNT    NO.    1394 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  1394  and  ask 
that  it  be  r«)orted.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Nunn).  Tlie  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  68,  lino  16,  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion marks  and  the  final  period. 

On  page  68,  between  lines  16  and  17,  insert 
the  foUowing  new  subsection: 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  lor  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  the  President  may 
not  seU  or  permit  the  sale  to  or  for  the  Soviet 
Union  of  (1)  any  wheat,  corn,  or  other  grains, 
or  (2)  any  computers,  computer  parts,  tech- 
nology, or  services  which  may  be  used  for 
military  purposes,  unless  he  certifies  In  writ- 
ing to  the  Congress  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  ceased  furnishing  to  Angola  all  assist- 
ance of  the  type  or  kind  described  In  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.". 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Presidoit,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  unanlmous-am- 
sent  request? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Bill  Jackson  of 
my  staff  may  have  privileges  of  the  floor 
throughout  consideration  of  this  bUL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  pretty  well  explains  itself.  I 
yield  myself  what  time  I  shall  need.  It 
will  not  be  long. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  very  important  amendmait,  pre- 
sented by  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
Senators.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  order 
in  this  body  so  we  can  hear  the  argu- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
agrees. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Before  my  col- 
leagues depart,  1  call  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICEK.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all,  I  do  not  believe  that  title  2  should 
be  in  this  act  at  all.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
dangerous  departure  from  foreign  aid. 
When  we  in  this  body  attempt  to  assign 
ourselves  a  job  of  controlling  the  sale  of 
armaments,  munitions,  weapons,  et  cet- 
era, I  think  we  are  working  a  hardship 
on  American  industry.  I  do  not  think  for 
one  moment  that  the  fact  that  Congress 
is  giving  Itself  the  power  to  control  these 
sales  will  mean  that  we  are  taking  a  st«) 
toward  peace,  because  we  no  longer,  in 
this  country,  Mr.  President,  dominate  the 
world  as  far  as  the  manufacturing  of 
aircraft,  tanks,  guns,  et  cetera.  We  are, 
in  fact,  slipping  hi  this  general  field.  If 
we  do  not  sell  them,  they  are  going  to 
buy  them  someplace  else. 

I  should  like  to  be  associated  with  the 
distinguished  author  of  this  bill  in  feel- 
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ing  that  this  could  have  a  salutary  ef- 
fect upon  the  rest  of  the  world  that  sells 
armaments,  but  I  do  not  think  we  should 
be  naive  and  think  that  it  is  going  to  do 
that.  What  this  does,  and  I  shall  get 
into  a  discussirai  of  it.  Is  say  that  "the 
President  may  not  sell  or  permit  the  sale 
to  or  for  the  Soviet  Uni(m  of  first,  any 
wheat,  com,  or  other  grains,  or  second, 
any  computers,  ccmputer  parts,  tech- 
nology, or  services  which  may  be  used  for 
mintary  purposes,  unless  he  certifies  in 
writing  to  the  Congress  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  ceased  fiunishlng  to  Angola 
all  assistance  of  the  type  or  kind  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section." 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  Is  ger- 
mane because  it  simply  adds  teeth  to 
subsection  (a)  of  section  655  which  is 
already  in  the  bilL  It  calls  upon  all 
countries  to  terminate  any  military  as- 
sistance they  may  be  giving  to  groups  in 
Angola. 

Under  section  8,  clause  3  of  the  C(m- 
stitution.  Congress  has  the  power  "to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations." 
This  certainly  eliminates  any  doubt  as 
to  Its  power  to  enact  the  amendment. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  in  a  report  to 
Congress  by  the  GAO,  which  report  is 
dated  February  4,  1976,  on  East-West 
trade  it  concludes  that  "trade  can  help 
shape  Soviet  diplomatic  behavior."  But 
the  report  states — 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  the  executive 
branch  has  consciously  tried  to  manipulate 
trade  in  exchange  for  specific  diplcMnatlc 
concessions. 

Thus,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  overdue 
that  the  United  States  should  se^  to 
use  the  leverage  of  trade,  in  an  area  of 
vital  need  of  the  other  country,  as  a 
means  of  promoting  U£.  interests. 

We  have  several  instruments  of  power, 
Mr.  President,  that  we  use,  and  all  na- 
tions can  use,  short  of  war.  I  cite  Great 
Britain  with  her  mastery  of  the  seas  for 
nearly  200  years  where  she  avoided  a 
general  world  war  situation  up  imtil 
World  War  I  because  she  had  economic 
power  and  she  was  willing  to  use  this 
power.  In  other  words,  if  a  country  acted 
as  if  that  country  might  encroach  upon 
the  rights  and  freedoms  of  another  coim- 
try.  England  could  take  its  fieet  into  the 
harbors  of  that  coimtry  and  convince 
that  country  it  would  be  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  them  to  attack. 

Because  of  that,  because  of  the  proper 
use  of  power,  something  we  have  learned 
but  we  shy  away  from,  peace  was  kept  in 
this  world. 

Now,  I  know  it  is  not  the  decent  nor 
the  humane  thing  to  suggest  that  we 
withhold  food  from  any  nation  that 
needs  food.  In  fact,  our  history  goes  con- 
trary to  that  But  I  tWnk  we  know  full 
well  that  the  Soviet  crop  productions 
have  not  been  up  to  snuff.  In  fact,  their 
estimates  of  their  production  have  been 
revised  downward  several  times,  and  it 
is  now  clear  that  they  have  a  massive 
grain  shortage,  perhaps  the  worst  in  a 
decade. 

We  might  consider  this  situation  in 
connection  with  the  fact  that,  unlike 
Americans,  the  Russians  depend  on  bread 
for  their  protein.  While  we  consume  a 
yearly  average  of  80  poimds  of  bread  per 


capita,  the  Soviet  Union's  people  eat  525 
pounds.  Also  the  Russians  need  ordinary 
grade  grain  for  use  as  animal  feed. 

If  the  Soviets  ccmtlnue  to  give  aid  to 
Angola  or  to  any  oth»  country — and 
they  will — as  we  show  our  imwillingness 
to  help  our  friends,  then  I  would  certain- 
ly think  it  would  be  wise  for  the  United 
States  to  use  the  power  of  its  food  which 
Russia  must  have.  If  Russia  is  denied 
this  grain  for  2  years,  in  my  estimation, 
there  would  be  a  strong  change  in  gov- 
ernment in  Russia.  It  mlg^t  even  ap- 
proach a  revolution  because  hungry  peo- 
ple are  not  going  to  stand  still  for  the 
abuses  they  have  to  put  up  with  any- 
way. 

That  is  the  whole  purpose  of  this 
amendmait,  Mr.  President.  It  is  merely 
to  bring  a  little  commonsense  into  our 
foreign  policy  so  that  we  say  to  a  coun- 
try that  has  to  have  our  grain,  "Fine 
and  dan<^.  We  might  ev^i  give  it  to 
you,  but  we  would  like  some  concessions. 
Take  your  arms  out  of  the  Middle  East, 
take  your  arms  out  of  Angola.  Give  up 
trying  to  dominate  the  continent  of 
Africa.  Give  up  trying  to  influence  the 
war  or  decision  to  make  war  in  the  Mid- 
dle East." 

Mr.  President,  the  assumption  is  wrong 
that  the  amendment  may  frighten  for- 
eign customers  into  looking  dsevt^ere  for 
their  purchases.  Most  of  our  large  agri- 
cultural exports  are  commodities  needed 
abroad.  In  fact,  many  countries,  includ- 
ing friendly  ones,  impose  various  forms 
of  barriers  against  U.S.  agriculture  ex- 
cept for  those  products  for  which  their 
consmners  C€m  flnd  no  adequate  replace- 
ment in  their  domestic  production. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  can  attest  to  that 
persoimlly  because,  through  the  good  of- 
fices of  the  attomor  who  works  in  my 
shop,  Mr.  Terry  Emerson,  we  have  been 
able  to  help  change  the  Import  attitude 
of  governments  in  Europe,  governments 
in  Asia,  countries  including  Ji^an.  as  to 
the  importation  of  citrus  fruits  grown  in 
southern  California  and  Arizona  as  well 
as  Texas  and  Florida.  Their  constmiers 
want  these  products  in  the  foreign  coim- 
tries,  and  they  are  perfectly  happy  to  get 
them. 

Now,  of  course,  you  may  hear  that  the 
Government  has  urged  farmers  to  strive 
for  top  production  aimed  at  the  export 
market.  All  I  can  say  is  that  the  struggle 
for  freedom  has  to  take  priority.  We  grow 
and  even  export  a  little  bit  of  wheat  in 
Arizona — ^not  much  in  relation  to  total 
national  production.  We  grow  other 
grains.  Certainly  if  I  were  thinking  only 
of  political  expediency  I  would  not  offer 
this  amendment  because  it  will  have  an 
effect  on  the  people  in  my  State  who  are 
in  the  business  of  growing  these  grains. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  suggest  that  if 
alternative  buyers  cannot  be  foimd,  the 
United  States  could  consider  purchasing 
any  excess  grains  for  use  in  the  world 
grains  reserves  which  Secretary  Kissin- 
ger has  proposed. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  will  say  that 
the  amendment  would  not  apply  to  any 
existing  final  contracts.  It  would  awly 
only  to  sales  signed  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  amendment. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  simple  amend- 
ment. It  is  to  the  pohit.  It  merely  tdls 
a  potential  adversary  that  untH  she 
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backs  off  In  her  efforts  to  Influence  the 
decision  in  Angola,  If  it  has  not  already 
been  reached,  that  we  are  not  going  to 
furnish  her  with  the  grains  she  needs  so 
much  or  with  the  other  Items  she  Is 
receiving,  drawing  supplies  of,  such  as 
computers,  computer  parts,  or  our  high 
technology. 

I  was  told  the  other  day,  for  example, 
that  Inertlal  guidance  systems  made  In 
my  State  are  being  furnished  to  the 
Soviets.  Now  we  can  make  these  Inertlal 
guidance  systems,  and  they  are  so  ac- 
curate that  a  friend  of  mine  flew  an  A-7 
aircraft  from  the  United  States  to  the 
show  In  England  and  missed  his  target 
by  about  500  feet 

The  Riisslans  may  never  have  this 
capability,  but  we  seem  anxious  to  give  It 
to  them. 

I  have  no  objection  to  this,  but  I  do 
have  objections  to  our  being  so  kind  to 
them  while  they  do  nothing  for  us. 

What  we  are  asking  is  merely  a  pro- 
tection of  freedom  in  our  coimtry  and  a 
protection  of  freedom  around  this  world. 
That  is  why  I  have  offered  this  amend- 
ment. 
1  withhold  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  flnd  myself 
responding  with  a  great  deal  of  sym- 
pathy to  this  amendment.  I  think  I  prob- 
ably would  vote  against  it  largely  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  It  is  terribly  relevant 
now,  at  least  that  part  relating  to  Angola 
which,  I   think,   is  now  more  or  less 
history. 

But  I  want  to  say  that  I  agree  down  to 
the  ground  with  the  Senators  basic  ob- 
servation that  in  our  dealings  with  the 
Soviets,  and  with  Communist  countries 
generaUy,  we  should  not  necessarily  be 
rude  or  belligerent  in  tone  or  unneces- 
sarily abrasive,  but  we  should  be  as  hard 
as  nails,  and  I  do  not  think  we  have  been. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  our  attitude  now. 
I  think  some  people  could  very  rightly 
mock  our  attitude  by  reference  to  that 
statement  that  either  Lenin  or  Stalin  or 
somebody  made  that  he  did  not  worry 
about  the  West's  economic  strength  be- 
cause in  the  end  we  would  sell  him  the 
rope  with  which  to  hang  us. 

I  deplore  the  competition  between  the 
major  parties  in  this  country  for  the 
farm  vote  such  as  was  evidenced  by 
statements  made  both  by  our  President 
and  by  leading  Democrats  before  him 
to  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation  annual 
meeting  a  few  weeks  ago.  Those  state- 
ments seemed  to  reflect  a  competition  in 
protest  that  we  would  never  use  our  agri- 
cultural product  surplus  in  the  cold  wa.r. 
I  ask.  for  Heaven's  name,  what  will 
we  use? 

There  is  no  resource  the  United  States 
has  greater  than  the  abounding  products 
of  our  fields  and  farms  and  forests  par- 
ticularly our  agricultural  foodstuff 

There  are  ways  of  doing  this  without 
hurting  the  farmer.  We  could  have  for 
Instance,  a  mechanism  like  the  Canadian 
Grain  Board.  We  do  not  have  to  and 
should  not  put  the  burden  of  the  cold 
war  on  one  segment  of  the  American 
economy  or  the  American  citizenry 
alone.  This  is  not  right. 

But  this  would  require  a  great  deal  of 
preparaUon.  It  would  require  a  ctnnmit- 
ment  to  an  atUtude  which  we  have  not 


yet  committed  ourselves  to.  Across  the 
board,  not  just  in  one  instance  or  an- 
other, not  just  in  relation  to  Angola  or 
the  Soviet  actions  there. 

So  I  think  we  had  better  not  accept 
the  Senator's  amendment  on  this  bill 
In  this  form,  but  I  want  to  assure  the 
Senator  that  he  will  find  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  very  much  in  his  comer 
on  the  basic  proposition  which  he  was 
arguing  just  now. 

This  is  not  stupid.  It  Is  not  blind,  It  is 
not  unresponsive  to  modem  realities,  or 
progress,  or  anything  else. 

It  is  actually  just  looking  the  Russian 
mind  and  heart  straight  in  the  eye — If 
we  can  look  a  heart  in  the  eye,  or  a 
mind — and  recognizing  reality. 

They  have  never  ceased  to  believe  that 
It  was  their  duty  to  try  to  force  the  rest 
of  the  world  into  the  mold  which  they 
have  accepted  for  themselves.  I  want  no 
part  of  it.  I  want  no  part  of  any  course 
of  action  which  gives  them  the  advan- 
tage that  they  do  have  now. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  features  of  this  amendment  which  I 
find  attractive.  For  example,  on  line  8 
where  it  reads : 
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Any  computers,  computer  parts,  tech- 
nology, or  service  which  m*y  be  um<1  for 
military  purpooes. 


In  other  words,  that  those  services, 
that  type  of  equipment,  should  not  be 
avaUable  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  sale  un- 
less the  President  certifies  in  writing  to 
the  Congress  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
ceased  furnishing  to  Angola  aU  assist- 
ance of  the  type  described  in  paragraph 
1.  subsecUon  (b)  of  this  secUon. 

Let  me  say  why  I  flnd  myself  in  con- 
siderable support  of  that  particular 
feature.  It  is  because  I  believe  that  our 
relationships  with  the  Soviet  Union 
should  not  strengthen  their  military 
capacity.  However.  I  believe  that  we 
ought  to  sell  and  do  business  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  all  of  items  that  they 
cannot  shoot  back  with  and  that  does  not 
add  to  their  military  capability— and 
particulary  when  they  are  willing  to  pay 
cash. 

What  greater  force  or  restrahit  on  the 
Soviet  Union  than  having  them  depen- 
dent upon  the  United  States  over  a  long 
period  of  time  for  the  purchase  of  soft 
goods,  such  as  all  perishable  commodities 
such  as  grain  products? 

They  have  to  use  convertible  currency 
they  have  to  take  It  out  of  their  economy 
to  buy  perishable  goods.  That  means  they 
have  just  that  much  less  for  their  pur- 
chase of  military  hardware,  whether  they 
buy  it  domestically  or  internationally. 

So  I  come  back  to  what  I  believe  is  one 
of  the  real  abiding  forces  for  peace  In 
this  world,  namely,  the  use  of  food  and 
flber. 

When  we  can  get  a  country  like  the 
Soviet  Union,  that  is  a  major  military 
power,  relying  upon  the  United  States 
as  a  source  of  food  over  a  long  term— and 
they  have  agreed  now  to  at  least  a  5- 
year  program— I  say  that  It  Is  a  con- 
structive development  for  us.  the  United 
States,  for  the  cause  of  world  peace,  and 
It  is  a  restraint  on  Soviet  military  cana- 
bUlty.  0-  ^  i^» 

It  Is  another  thing  If  we  sell  com- 
puters that  can  be  used  in  theh-  mlssUes 


or  to  be  used  in  the  development  of  their 
military  capacity.  That  Is  what  we  call 
high  technology.  That  has  a  productive 
capacity  In  Industry,  and  it  has  a  de- 
structive capacity  in  the  military 

But  if  the  United  States  of  America 
could  wish  for  one  thing  that  could  be 
helpful  In  the  cause  of  peace  and  can  give 
us  an  element  of  security,  It  Is  to  have 
enough  food  for  ourselves  so  we  never 
are  In  want,  that  we  have  stores  of  It, 
If  need  be.  for  hours,  days,  months,  and 
years  of  emergency;  and  No.  2.  to  have 
other  countries  dependent  upon  us  for 
food  and  flber. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  a  reasonably 
good  general  and  we  recall  that  he  once 
said  that  armies  march  on  their  stom- 
achs. 

There  has  never  been  a  major  mihtary 
power  in  the  world  that  did  not  try  to 
become  self -sufficient  In  food. 

One  of  the  reasons  the  Japanese  went 
Into  Manchuria  was  to  get  not  only  living 
space,  but  also  food  and  raw  materials. 
Constantly,  In  the  days  of  imperial 
Germany,  an  emphasis  was  placed  upon 
food  production;  and  as  Hitler  reached 
out  into  the  lowlands,  what  was  he  after? 
Pood  production.  When  he  went  into  the 
Ukraine,  what  was  he  after?  Ftood  pro- 
duction. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  would  I 
think,  be  of  help  to  the  United  States, 
it  is  to  get  any  major  country  that  we 
look  upon  as  a  competitor  or  an  un- 
friendly power  to  be  reliant  upon  us  for 
food  and  flber. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  for 
whom  I  have  affection  and  regard  and 
admiration,  that  that  portion  of  the 
amendment  that  relates  to  computers, 
computer  parts,  technology,  or  services 
which  may  be  used  for  military  purposes, 
I  think  has  great  merit. 

I  am  not  just  talking  about  wheat, 
com.  and  other  grains  because  I  come 
from  a  State  that  produces  .some  of  that. 
because  the  Senator  from  Arizona  comes 
from  such  a  State.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
agricultural  States  of  our  country.  I  just 
happen  to  believe,  from  a  point  of  view 
of  normalization  of  relations,  of  improv- 
ing the  climate  of  intemational  rela- 
tions, that  trade  in  the  fleld  of  consumer 
goods,  surely  in  perishable  commodities. 
Is  all  to  the  good,  and  surely  In  this  in- 
stance is  of  great  help  to  us. 

PlnaUy,  let  me  say  this,  that  if  we 
were  to  cut  off  all  sales  of  grain  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  I  want  us  to  know  what  is 
going  to  happen  in  this  country. 

The  market  will  fall,  we  wUl  have 
bank  failures  in  every  State  bank,  every 
international  bank  In  America,  we  will 
have  a  collapse  in  farm  Income,  we  will 
abort  any  recovery  we  think  we  have 
underway  today,  and  we  will  promote 
a  series  of  economic  events  and  actions 
in  this  country  the  consequence  of 
which  no  one  can  safely  predict. 

We  better  not  tamper  with  an  already 
very  fragUe  economy.  We  ought  to  look 
forward  to  the  time  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  a  regular  customer  of  ours  In 
food  and  flber.  Nothing  would  be  better 
for  us. 

I  want  to  say  that  if  we  lose  that  mar- 
ket, the  farm  people  of  this  country  are 
going  to  have  to  cut  back  In  their  pro- 
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duction  or  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  Is  going  to  have  to  start  to  buy  it 
once  again;  but.  more  significantly,  farm 
Income  will  drop. 

May  I  say  to  all  of  my  colleagues  from 
other  areas  where  agriculture  Is  not  as 
Important,  there  Is  not  an  Industry,  or  a 
combination  of  industries,  now.  that 
even  come  close  to  the  productivity  and 
the  wealth  and  the  economic  power  of 
agriculture. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  G^eral  Motors  and 
the  automobile  Industiy  that  so  many  of 
us  worry  about  is  like  a  sideshow  at  the 
main  circus,  compared  to  agriculture. 
That  is  not  to  downgrade  the  signifi- 
cance of  our  great  automobile  Industry. 
It  is  simply  to  say  that  it  is  an  $80  bil- 
lion industry  and  agriculture  is  $500 
billion. 

For  us  to  fool  around  with  agriculture 
like  this  would  be  a  very  serious  matter, 
the  consequences  of  which  I  could  not 
predict,  other  than  what  I  have  said  here 
today.  It  is  my  Judgment  that  we  would 
precipitate  an  economic  disaster  In  this 
country  instead  of  hurting  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Soviet  Union,  by  the  way, 
has  already  bought  grain  from  the 
French,  Swedish,  Argentinians  and 
Brazilians.  My  distinguished  friend  from 
Kansas  and  I  can  testify  that  we  heard 
from  witnesses  that  we  have  already  lost 
over  $2  billion  of  sales  because  of  an 
embargo.  All  we  need  is  for  the  Congress 
to  impose  an  eml»rgo  and  we  are  In 
trouble. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill,  with 
his  backgroimd  and  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture, if  the  farm  community  would 
interpret  this  not  only  as  a  unilateral 
action  with  respect  to  Angola,  but  that 
it  might  be  anticipated  that  if  this  were 
adopted  it  would  become  a  national 
policy,  that  any  time  any  nation  did 
something  that  we  felt  was  contrary  to 
world  peace,  to  stability,  contrary  to  our 
national  interest,  we  might  then  retali- 
ate by  cutting  off  exports  of  food? 

I  ask  that  question  because  then  it 
might  also  mean  we  would  cut  off  the 
export  of  farm  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. It  might  mean  we  would  cut  off 
the  export  of  other  types  of  equipment. 
That  uncertainties  that  would  be  created 
might  well  Inhibit  production  and  plant- 
ing which  we  want  to  encourage,  not  dis- 
courage. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  believes  in 
free  markets.  I  have  wanted  to  get  away 
from  Government  interference  and  what 
has  been  done  to  interfere  with  the  free 
market  process  in  agriculture.  It  has 
been  a  destabilizing  element.  Now  we  are 
finally  getting  toward  a  freer  market 
situation.  Farmers  can  plant  with 
greater  confidence  that  Government  Is 
not  going  to  come  in  and  interfere.  Once 
again  they  might  well  say,  "This  action 
upsets  the  apple  cart  once  again.  "We 
cannot  plant  with  the  certainty  that  the 
free  market  will  reign." 

Last  week  I  met  with  26  members  of 
my  agricultural  advisory  committee.  It 
is  the  sixth  or  seventh  year  we  have  met. 


To  a  man  they  represented  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  agriculture  in  Illinois.  The  most 
sensitive  point  was  the  export  controls 
and  what  they  did  to  their  market  values 
and  prices.  They  felt  it  was  a  disaster 
and  they  wanted  reassurance  that  it 
would  not  happen  again.  I  finally  picked 
up  the  telephone  and  was  able  to  get  Sec- 
retary Butz  to  assure  them  that  this  ad- 
ministration would  not  engage  and  would 
not  anticipate  or  contemplate  any  fur- 
ther embargoes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  hope  the  Senator 
got  it  in  writing. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  have  it  in  a  firm  pledge 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  at 
least  speaking,  he  hoped,  on  behalf  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Talk  to  Dr.  Kis- 
singer, t^en  President  Ford  and  then  the 
multitudinous  executive  branch  com- 
mittees. When  it  is  nailed  down,  come 
and  tell  my  friend  from  Kansas. 

By  the  way,  I  want  to  say  to  my  friend 
from  Illinois  that  I  agree  the  issue  is 
not  on  Angola,  though  I  have  strong  feel- 
ings about  that.  I  believe  Senator  Case 
pointed  out  that  that  is  almost  history 
now,  that  what  we  need  to  be  thinking 
about  is  from  here  on  out.  It  could  be 
and  would  be  interpreted,  in  this  amend- 
ment, as  a  form  of  Interference  that 
could  spread. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
there  is  one  point  we  should  nail  down.  I 
welcome  the  comments  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
That  point  is  this:  I  believe  it  would  be 
a  great  mistake  for  the  Soviet  Union  to 
get  an  idea  that  we  have  some  religious 
reason  why  we  would  not  deny  them  food 
or  anything  else  if  they  pressed  the  world 
and  us  enough  and  it  suited  our  Interests 
differentiy  than  it  does  now.  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  my  colleagues  that  it  suits  our 
Interests  now  not  to  Impose  the  sanction 
of  food,  certainly  not  about  Angola. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  us  get  it  clear. 
We  are  not  giving  the  Russians  anything. 
They  are  going  to  pay.  They  will  pay 
through  the  nose. 

li^.  JAVITS.  I  understand.  But  they 
want  it  and  they  need  It.  Our  money  is 
green  paper  but  food  we  eat.  We  cannot 
eat  the  money. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct 
Mr.  JAVITS.  All  I  am  trying  to  make 
as  a  point  is  that  I  believe  it  would  be  a 
mistake  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  believe 
that  there  is  some  great  doctrine  that 
the  United  States  has  adopted  that  for 
whatever  reason  at  any  time,  whatever 
may  be  the  national  interest  involved, 
we  are  not  going  to  use  food;  that  we 
will  say  to  them,  "we  are  sorry,  you  may 
buy  it  elsewhere,  but  you  cannot  buy  It 
from  us  imder  these  world  conditions 
which  now  exist." 

I  believe  if  we  agree  we  ought  to  make 
that  very  clear,  that  that  is  our  option. 
We  do  not  choose  to  exercise  it,  but  we 
do  have  the  option. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  certainly 
agree  with  the  Senator  that  there  may 
be  circumstances  develop  which  would 
require  that.  That  is  very  true.  But  I 
think  at  this  stage  of  the  game  what  we 
ought  to  be  thinking  about  is  do  we  add 


to  the  military  prowess,  do  we  add  to  the 
military  migjit  of  the  Soviet  Union?  If 
we  are  exporting  items  that  do  add  to 
that  then  I  believe  we  ought  to  review  U. 
not  only  on  the  basis  of  Angola  but  just 
as  national  security  policy,  and  stop  it. 
But  I  believe  also  that  we  should  take  a 
look  at  what  kinds  of  exports  we  are  talk- 
ing about.  Most  of  us  here  have  been  talk- 
ing about  improving  our  relationships 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  hopefully  In  the 
commercial  fields.  I  am  one  who  believes 
that  when  we  sell  a  perishable  commod- 
ity, it  does  not  add  to  the  productivity  of 
a  country  but  in  fact  consumes  Us  con- 
vertible currency  and  not  adding  to  its 
military  might 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Just  so  Senator  Casi  can 
answer  that  I  thoroughly  agree  wltb 
every  word  my  colleague  has  said  except 
that  I  thought  it  was  necessary  to  add 
the  caveat  that  nobody  should  have  the 
idea  that  this  is  the  law  of  the  Medea 
and  the  Persians  and  that  we  cannot  it 
we  are  so  moved  and  we  feel  our  inter- 
ests donand  it,  withhold  food,  too.  That 
is  all  I  am  trying  to  add  to  what  we  all 
agree  on  in  our  committee,  certainly.  I 
fought  for  it  and  will  vote  again,  as  I 
have  before,  not  to  put  an  inhibition  on 
sales  to  the  Soviet  Union.  But  I  did  not 
feel  that  we  ou^t  to  just  let  it  go  with- 
out it  being  clear  that  this  is  our  option, 
our  Judgment  whether  it  is  because  of 
Angola,  the  issue  is  not  worth  it  or  for 
farmers'  reasons  or  planting  reasons, 
whatever  it  may  be.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  this  is  not  something  that  can 
be  ruled  out  as  absolutely  impossible.  I 
think  the  Soviets  oug^t  to  worry  about 
this  and  I  hope  they  do. 

Mr.  CASE.  Will  the  Saiator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  and  I  are  pretty  dose. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  imderstood  I  was  In 
agreement  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CASE.  That  is  right. 

I  may  have  expressed  a  somewhat 
broader  basis  for  not  accepting  the  idea 
that  under  no  circumstances  would  we 
ever  withhold  our  agricultural  sun>lus 
from  intemational  sales  to  Russia  or 
anybody  dse.  I  do  not  think  I  accept,  at 
least  without  further  consideration,  this 
suggestion  that  there  is  a  great  distinc- 
tion between  agricultural  surpluses  and 
technology  or  mlUtary  goods  or  ansiihing 
else.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  to  think 
very  seriously  about  the  mobilization  of 
all  the  resources  of  this  country,  includ- 
ing our  intellectual  and  technological 
resources,  as  well  as  the  materisd  prod- 
ucts of  our  farms  and  our  factories.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  time  we  did  this,  and  that  we 
do  not  allow  oxirselves  to  be  inhibited 
against  the  consideration  of  ways  in 
which  we  can  do  it,  can  spread  the  bid- 
den of  doing  it  over  the  whole  com- 
mtmity  of  the  country,  and  not  put  it  on 
the  purveyors,  sellers  or  producers  of  any 
particular  kinds  of  goods  or  services. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has 
forced  us  to  bring  out  into  the  open,  for 
at  least  a  brief  discussion,  a  very  useful 
point  that  we  have  rather  been  shying 
away  from  because  of  the  fear  of  politi- 
cal consequences  in  certain  areas. 

Several  Seoatois  addressed  the  Chair. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve I  have  the  time.  I  want  to  make  a 
response,  and  I  will  then  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

I  wish  to  place  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  provision  from  Public  Law  93- 
365,  section  709,  which  states  that  where 
Congress  has  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  review  the  proposed  export 
of  goods,  technology,  or  industrial  tech- 
niques to  any  such  country,  whenever  he 
has  reason  to  believe  that  the  export 
of  such  goods,  technology,  or  techniques 
will  significantly  increase  the  military 
capability  of  such  coimtry,  he  shall  rec- 
ommend to  the  President  that  the  ap- 
plication for  export  be  disapproved  if  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  determines,  after 
his  review  and  assessment,  that  the  ex- 
port of  such  goods,  technology,  or  indus- 
trial techniques  wUl  in  his  judgment  sig- 
nificantly increase  the  present  or  po- 
tential military  capability  of  any  con- 
trolled country,  and  so  on. 

Hiis  is  very  strong  langruage.  In  addi- 
tion to  giving  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
this  responsibility,  it  calls  upon  the 
President  to  review  the  recommendations 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  if  the 
President  still  goes  ahead  and  permits 
the  export.  Congress,  by  concurrent  reso- 
lution, is  able  to  disapprove  the  applica- 
tion for  the  export  of  such  goods,  tech- 
niques, or  technology.  This  law  accom- 
plishes much  of  the  purpose  which  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  In  mind  in 
the  case  of  export  technology. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire provision  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sec.  709.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
defense  poetiire  of  the  United  States  may  be 
serlovisly  compromised  If  goods,  technology, 
and  Indiistrlal  techniques  which  have  been 
developed  In  whole  or  in  part  as  a  direct  or 
indirect  result  of  research  and  development 
programs  or  procurement  programs  financed 
In  whole  or  In  part  with  funds  authorized  by 
this  or  any  other  Act  authorizing  funds  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  are  exported  to 
a  controlled  country  without  an  adequate 
and  knowledgeable  assessment  having  been 
made  to  determine  whether  the  export  of 
such  goods,  technology,  and  techniques  wUl 
significantly  Increase  the  present  or  poten- 
tial military  capability  of  any  such  country. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  section,  therefore,  to 
provide  for  such  an  assessment,  to  Insure  no- 
tice of  proposed  exports  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  review  the  proposed  export  of 
goods,  technology  or  Industrial  techniques  to 
any  such  country  whenever  he  has  reason  to 
believe  that  the  export  of  such  goods,  tech- 
nology, or  techniques  will  significantly  In- 
crease the  military  capability  of  such  coun- 
try. 

(b)  Effective  upon  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, any  application  for  the  export  of  any 
goods,  technology,  or  Industrial  techniques 
described  In  subsection  (a)  shall,  before 
being  eligible  for  export  to  a  controlled  coun- 
try, be  reviewed  and  assessed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing whether  the  export  of  such  goods,  tech- 
nology or  techniques  will  significantly  in- 
crease the  present  or  potential  military  c»- 
pabUlty  of  such  coxintry. 


(c)  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines, 
after  his  review  and  assessment,  that  the  ex- 
port of  such  goods,  technology  or  Industrial 
techniques  will  in  bis  Judgment  significantly 
increase  the  present  or  potential  military 
capability  of  any  controlled  country,  he  shall 
recommend  to  the  President  that  the  applica- 
tion for  export  be  disapproved.  In  any  case 
in  which  the  President  disagrees  with  s 
recommendation  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  prohibit  the  export  of  such  goods, 
technology,  or  techniques  to  a  controUed 
country,  the  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  statement  Indicating  his  disagree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  together 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  The  application  for  the  export  of 
any  such  goods,  technology,  or  tech- 
niques may  be  approved  after  submis- 
sion by  the  President  of  his  statement  and 
the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  the  Congress  and  60  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  the  Congress  has  elapsed 
following  such  submission  unless  within  such 
60  day  period  Congress  has  adopted  a  con- 
current resolution  disapproving  the  applica- 
tion for  the  export  of  such  goods,  technol- 
ogy, or  techniques. 

(d)  As  used  in  this  section  (1)  the  term 
"controlled  country"  means  the  Soviet 
Union.  Poland,  Romania,  Hungary,  Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia,  the  German  Democratic  Re- 
public (East  Oermany) ,  and  such  other  coun- 
tries as  may  be  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  (2)  the  term  "days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  the  Congress"  shall  not 
Include  dajrs  on  which  either  House  of  Con- 
gress Is  not  in  session  because  of  an  adjourn- 
ment of  more  than  three  days. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Etefense  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  written  report  on  bis  Im- 
plementation of  this  section  not  later  than 
30  days  after  the  close  of  each  quarter  of 
each  fiscal  year.  Each  such  report  shall, 
among  other  things.  Identify  each  instance 
In  which  the  Secretary  recommended  to  the 
President  that  exports  be  disapproved  and 
the  action  finally  taken  by  the  executive 
branch  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  FlnaUy,  I  want  It 
made  clear  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
that  I  do  not  believe  we  should  have  an 
unlimited,  unrestrained,  and  unrestricted 
policy  of  exports  to  a  country  that  in 
time  may  cause  a  serious  threat  to  our 
national  security.  I  happen  to  believe 
that  we  can  use  our  resources  of  trade 
and  finance,  such  as  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  Commercial  Credit  loans,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it,  to  help  us  with  our  policy 
and  our  security.  I  just  feel  that  at  this 
stage,  as  I  see  it,  It  would  be  counter- 
productive to  do  what  the  amendment 
proposes. 

I  do  feel,  and  I  am  sure  that  some  dif- 
fer, with  my  esteemed  colleague  from 
New  Jersey  that  there  's  a  difference  be- 
tween exporting  steel,  critical  materials, 
computers,  and  high  technology  and  ex- 
porting, let  us  say,  a  pound  of  butter,  a 
bushel  of  wheat,  or  a  hundred  pounds  of 
com. 

I  recognize  that  foodstuffs  do  have 
some  infiuence,  and  they  can  be  very 
helpful  to  us  in  terms  of  bringing  pres- 
sure to  bear  upon  a  country;  but  Insofar 
as  increasing  the  military  capability  of 
a  coimtry  is  concerned,  I  think  it  is  very 
clear  that  the  best  way  to  Increase  the 
military  capability  of  another  country  is 
to  export  the  technology  that  wlU  do  it, 
or  to  have  that  other  country  Improve 
Its  own  productive  capacity  to  a  point 
where  it  becomes  stronger.  That  1  do  not 


want  to  see  happen  if  It  Jeopardizes  our 
seciulty. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  As  Senator  from  Kansas,  I 
would  speak  for  the  fanners  of  the 
country. 

There  should  not  be  any  misunder- 
standing that  the  American  farmers 
would  sell  to  Russia  or  any  other  coun- 
try where  our  security  interests  are  In- 
volved. But  the  point  that  disturbs  the 
farmers  Is  the  arbitrary  way  it  could 
intervene  time  after  time.  Today  it  may 
be  Angola;  next  week  it  may  be  action 
against  some  other  coimtry  causing  the 
farmer  to  take  it  on  the  chin.  President 
Ford  should  know  that  he  Is  in  great 
difficulty  in  rural  areas  because  of  the 
embargoes  he  placed  on  farm  products 
without  any  very  good  reason  several 
months  ago. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  would  make 
the  point  that  the  section  of  the  statute 
Just  referred  to  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  broad,  and  does  provide  for 
some  safeguards.  The  Kansas  wheat  pro- 
ducers, and  there  are  many  of  them,  or 
the  com  producers,  or  producers  of  any 
other  agricultural  commodity,  like  ac- 
cess to  markets,  and  they  like  that  access 
to  be  open.  That  does  not  suggest  that 
they  are  going  to  sell  to  any  country 
when  to  do  so  would  be  adverse  to  our 
national  Interest,  either  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly. They  will  make  the  sacrifice,  as 
long  as  that  sacrifice  is  across  the  board, 
shared  by  all  segments  of  the  economy. 
I  would  suggest  that  perhaps  the 
amendment  Is  not  necessary  because  of 
the  provision  In  the  law  already  read  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  Second,  In 
Its  present  form,  the  amendment  is  much 
too  narrow.  If  we  are  going  to  talk  about 
grains  and  tractors,  let  us  talk  about 
other  strategically  important  exports  as 
weU.  If  the  Senator  Is  going  to  talk  about 
some  new  national  policy,  that  is  fine. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  sug- 
gested that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  should 
be  aware  of  the  fact  that  at  the  appro- 
priate time  we  will  use  food  as  a  weapon. 
Mr.  President,  we  should  use  food  as  a 
weapon  to  protect  the  national  seciu-Ity. 
The  American  producers  understand 
that.  But  they  do  not  understand  when 
for  no  apparent  good  reason  exports  are 
Just  cut  off  because  George  Meany  puts 
pressure  on  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  or  because  we  single  out  one 
country.  I  might  suggest  that  I  sided 
with  the  Senator  from  Arizona  with  ref- 
erence to  Angola. 

So  It  Is  not  merely  the  case  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  knows  the  attitude 
of  the  State  where  he  Is  from.  I  think  on 
that  basis  I  can  speak  for  many  farmers 
from  many  States  who  will  make  the 
sacrifice.  They  are  not  so  concerned 
about  the  almighty  dollar;  they  are  con- 
cerned about  the  security  of  this  coun- 
try. But  It  ought  to  be  on  some  sound, 
objective  basis,  and  not  with  a  rifleshot 
approach,  reacting  to  pressure. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  How  much  time  is 
left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  op- 
ponents of  the  amendment  have  2  min- 
utes remaining.  The  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona has  20  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  need  out 
of  that  20  minutes.  I  shall  not  use  It  all. 

I  expected  that  the  argument  would  be 
made  that  the  American  farmer  has 
suffered  a  lot.  I  agree  with  that.  I  think 
the  fact  that  the  farmers  have  been 
under  Federal  domination  for  so  long 
has  almost  destroyed  30  percent  of 
American  agriculture. 

But  I  am  willing  to  lay  any  amount 
that  the  American  farmer  would  buy  this 
approach.  I  consider  the  American  farm- 
ers to  be  among  the  most  dedicated,  pa- 
triotic people  we  have,  and  if  it  just 
means  they  may  not  make  some  money 
some  year  because  we  are  going  to  use 
their  produce  as  a  weapon,  and  if  the 
unlikely  event  occurs  where  they  can- 
not find  alternative  buyers.  I  cannot  see 
that  the  American  farmers  would  object. 
If  they  would  object,  so  would  the  pro- 
ducers of  technological  equipment. 

I  was  very  happy  to  hear  my  friends 
from  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  also 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  say  that  we 
do  not  exclude  this  from  our  discussion. 
I  had  no  idea,  and  do  not  have  any  now. 
that  this  amendment  will  win.  It  has 
Angola  in  it  because  when  I  went  home 
for  the  Lincoln  Day  recess  Angola  was  a 
rather  live  baby.  And  it  may  be  revived; 
we  do  not  know.  Had  I  written  the 
amendment  this  moming.  I  could  have 
used  the  Middle  East  or  almost  any  other 
country  in  the  world  where  the  Soviets 
will  move  because  of  our  apparent  timld- 
ness  about  standing  behind  our  promises 
made  in  Angola. 

Sources  of  computers  and  other  tech- 
nological material  are  fast  being  found 
in  other  countries  than  the  United 
States.  Give  the  Japanese  anything  we 
make,  and  they  will  duplicate  it  in  a  few 
months,  in  most  cases  as  well  as  we  can 
do  it.  So  that  is  not  as  good  and  sharp  a 
weapon  as  food.  I  agree  with  my  friend 
from  Minnesota  that  food  can  be  the 
whole  answer  to  the  world's  problems, 
but  we  do  not  have  to  be  the  sole  pro- 
vider. I  would  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  that  we  can  take  any 
province  in  India  and,  if  they  would 
modernize  their  methods,  if  they  would 
not  necessarily  use  American  assistance, 
but  let  us  help  them,  they  could  become  a 
grain  exporting  nation.  If  we  could  break 
the  Indians  and  the  Pakistanis  away 
from  their  worship  of  cattle,  they  could 
become  a  meat  exporting  section  of  the 
world. 

I  am  convinced  that  most  of  the  sec- 
tions of  this  world.  Including  the  new 
developing  country  of  Angola  and  many 
countries  of  South  Africa,  can  become 
self-supporting  nations  as  far  as  food 
goes.  But  they  cannot  do  It  under  the 
ancient  attitudes  they  have  had.  tied  up 
In  religion  and  other  matters  like  th&t. 

I  remember  when  I  served  in  India.  I 
had  that  feeling,  looking  at  that  country, 
as  I  fiew  over  It.  Here  was  land  that  was 
just  as  rich  as  any  land  that  we  have  in 


the  Southwest,  which  is  among  the  great- 
est producing  lands  in  the  country,  but 
they  did  not  know  how  to  use  it. 

So  I  wish  to  see  these  countries  ap- 
proached on  this  basis: 

Do  not  look  to  the  United  States  to 
produce  grains,  milk,  butter,  and  every- 
thing else  for  you;  start  producing  it  on 
your  own. 

I  was  rather  ashamed  of  the  U.S.  at- 
titude in  Rome  when  we  flagellated  our- 
selves because  we  were  not  feeding  the 
entire  world. 

One  of  the  problems  that  the  Soviets 
have — and  my  friend  from  Minnesota 
knows  this — is  their  productive  land  Is 
north  of  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Eighty-five  percent 
of  it 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  grow  grain  up  in  that  cold  country. 
It  Is  delightful  for  many  other  things, 
but  not  for  grain. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  make  the 
record  clear,  that  some  85  percent  of  aU 
Soviet  land  is  in  the  same  latitude  as  the 
area  that  would  be  around  northern 
Minnesota,  Wiimep^,  and  the  Provinces 
of  Canada.  They  have  a  short  growing 
season. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  unreliability  of 
the  growing  season,  of  early  frosts  some- 
times, and  very  late  plantings,  have 
caused  their  trouble.  Mother  nature  took 
care  of  that,  and  there  is  no  way  they  are 
going  to  be  able  to  alter  it  in  the  fore- 
seeable future.    

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  simply  point  out. 
in  closing,  that  this  amendment  does  not 
apply  to  any  existing  agreements.  It  will 
apply  only  after  the  bill  has  been  signed 
and  would  be  used  as  a  weapon  if  we  have 
to  do  it. 

I  think  the  debate  here  this  afternoon 
should  make  it  rather  clear  to  any  of  our 
Soviet  friends,  who  might  be  listening  to 
this  or  reading  it,  that  even  the  strongest 
advocates  of  trade  with  Russia  in  this 
body  also  recognize  that  there  can  come 
a  time  when  we  have  to  say  no  because 
of  freedom.  That  is  the  important  thing, 
I  remind  my  colleagues.  It  is  not  whether 
our  farmer  makes  a  dollar  or  our  com- 
puter people  make  a  dollar.  It  is  whether 
or  not  we  retain  our  freedom.  That  is 
the  important  thing. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield?  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  if  the  Senator 
broadens  the  amendment  to  say  we  would 
not  sell  the  Soviets  anything,  if  our  na- 
tional security  were  threatened  directly 
or  indirectly,  then  certainly  I  would  vote 
for  it.  It  seems  to  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas, the  Senator  from  Arizona  sort  of 
singles  out  a  small  group  of  grain  farm- 
ers, who  are  patriotic,  as  he  suggests,  for 
special  treatment.  If  he  made  it  broad 
enough  that  we  simply  would  not  sell 
them  anjrthing.  period,  if  our  security  Is 
threatened  directly  or  indirectly,  that 
might  have  greater  appeal. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  is  pretty 
broad;  any  wheat,  com,  or  other  grains, 
or  any  computers  or  computer  parts, 
technology — ^that  covers  a  whole  ball  of 


wax— or  services  which  may  be  used  for 
military  purposes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  Senator  limits  that 
to  military  purposes,  we  do  not  have  any 
limitation  on  wheat,  com  or  other  grains. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  There  Is  nothing 
needed  more  by  a  fighting  man  than 
food.  My  friend  served  In  war,  and  he 
served  pretty  well  when  he  was  fed  but 
when  he  was  not  fed  he  did  not  woriE  too 
hard.  None  of  us  did.  Food  Is  the  secret 
of  armies. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  As  long  as  we  sup- 
port the  Soviet  Army  with  our  grains,  I 
do  not  think  they  need  to  worry  about 
technology.  They  make  fighter  aircraft 
today.  They  make  better  tanks  than  we 
do.  They  make  better  guns  that  we  do. 
They  are  ahead  of  us  in  most  fields  of 
armament.  I  am  only  arguing  not  that 
this  body  take  any  precipitate  action,  but 
that  we  tell  the  people  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  if  we  have  to : 

If  it  gets  down  to  the  point  where  you 
are  going  to  try  to  enlarge  or  encompass  your 
strength  around  this  globe,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  use  this  to  say  no  and  force  you 
through  starvation  or  approaching  starva- 
tion to  coming,  not  to  our  terms,  but  meet- 
ing us. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Soviet  Union 
has  a  tremendous  amount  to  give  us.  I 
think  we  have  a  tremendous  amount  to 
give  them.  I  know  when  I  visited  the  air 
shows  around  this  world,  and  I  talked 
with  Soviet  pilots,  Soviet  technicians, 
and  with  their  spacemen,  I  just  thoue^t, 
my  God,  If  we  could  get  the  politicians 
out  of  this  act  and  let  the  common  people 
of  the  United  States  and  Russia  talk, 
we  would  solve  all  our  problems.  But  as 
long  as  you  have  politicians  over  there, 
who  are  looking  only  at  one  thing,  they 
are  not  going  to  give  in  to  us  imtil  we 
make  it  a  little  hard  for  them  not  to. 

That  is  the  whole  thrust  of  my  amend- 
ment, and  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  on 
it,  Mr.  President.  As  I  say,  I  never 
thought  for  one  moment,  and  I  do  not 
think  now  that  it  is  going  to  succeed. 
I  siQU)ly  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  ttiis 
thought  is  not  an  Isolated  one  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  President,  very 
quickly  I  desire  the  record  to  be  clear 
that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  does 
believe  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  United 
States  of  America  to  preserve  the  options 
that  a  great  country,  such  as  ours,  must 
have;  namely,  to  curtail  its  trade,  to  use 
its  food,  financial,  and  technological 
power  for  its  own  national  security.  This 
may  very  well  mean  on  occasion  to  have 
to  deny  other  countries  any  of  those  ele- 
ments, commodities,  services,  or  tech- 
nologies. I  do  not  want  for  a  single  min- 
ute the  record  to  be  distorted.  That  is 
No.  1. 

No.  2,  it  is  my  Judgment  that  this 
amendment  is  tmnecessary  because  of 
existing  law,  which  I  have  already  had 
printed  in  the  Record,  from  the  Defense 
Act.  We  have  the  power  already  to  cur- 
tail such  exports  if  they  violate  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States. 

Finally.  let  me  say  that  it  is  not  as  if 
we  are  the  only  food-reserve  country  in 
the  world.  Moreover,  other  coimtries  can 
buy  from  us  and  transship.  Th»e  Is  a 
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very  difficult  time  managing  this  world 
market. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  3rleld  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  before  aU  the  time  is 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helus).  The  Senator  from  Georgia  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  on  this  amend- 
ment. However,  like  the  Senator  from 
Arizona,  I  have  no  Illusions  that  this 
amendment  is  going  to  pass. 

I  also  state  for  the  record  that  I  do  not 
think  this  is  the  best  way  to  deal  with  the 
problem  In  Angola,  nor  do  I  think  this  is 
the  best  way  to  convey  a  message  to  the 
Soviet  Union  that  we  are  not  going  to 
continue  subsidizing  their  economy  while 
they  create  revolution  throughout  the 
world  and  build  a  defense  establishment 
that  threatens  our  national  security.  No, 
I  do  not  think  this  is  the  best  way  to  send 
that  message. 

But  the  problem  Is  a  result  of  a  com- 
bination of  actions  taken  by  the  admin- 
istration and  Congress  with  respect  to 
Angola.  First  of  all,  the  declaration  by 
the  administration  tiiat  this  is  an  impor- 
tant area  of  the  world;  second,  a  cutoff 
by  Congress  of  all  aid  to  Angola  before 
leaving  on  a  30-day  recess;  third,  a  trip 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Midwest  telling  everyone  in  the  world 
that  we  are  going  on  with  business  as 
usual,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  transporting  Cuban 
troops  to  remote  places  in  the  world, 
creating  revolution;  and,  fourth.  Secre- 
tary Kissinger's  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union 
where  he  says  we  are  not  only  going 
to  have  business  as  usual,  but  we  are 
going  to  have  negotiation  as  usual.  It  is 
that  combination  of  events  which  has 
given  the  green  light  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  do  not  believe  Angola  is  an  isolated 
incident.  I  believe  we  are  going  to  see  it 
repeated  because  we  have  opened  the 
doors  and  said  to  the  Soviet  Union:  Not 
only  are  we  not  going  to  give  aid  to  fac- 
tions who  are  trying  to  prevent  estab- 
lishment of  a  colonial  regime  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  Angola,  but  we  are  going 
to  keep  on  selling  you  everything  you 
need  so  that  you  can  continue  this  mili- 
tary machine  that  is.  Indeed,  threatening 
the  United  S*Ates  of  America  in  the  long 
rim.  And,  in  addition  to  business  as  usual, 
we  are  going  to  continue  to  negotiate 
with  you  on  SALT  n  and  all  other  agree- 
ments. 

The  time  is  long  past  for  Congress  to 
let  the  message  be  heard  in  Moscow,  that 
we  are  not  going  to  conduct  business  as 
usual,  negotiations  as  usual,  and  provide 
absolutely  no  assistance  for  people  who 
are  trying  to  prevent  a  Communist  take- 
over in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

I  do  not  believe  this  amendment  is  the 
best  way  to  handle  the  situation,  but  it 
is  the  only  mechanism  we  have  at  this 
stage,  and  I  hope  It  receives  a  substan- 
tial nimiber  of  votes. 

I  happen  to  know  something  about  the 
agricultural   community.    I   happen   to 


know  that  the  farmers  of  this  country 
should  not  have  to  bear  the  burden  alone 
in  terms  of  trying  to  use  food  as  an  eco- 
nomic weapon.  I  do  believe,  however,  that 
the  administration  should  come  up  with 
an  equitable  method  so  that  if  we  do 
have  to  cut  off  exports  the  farmers  of 
the  country  are  protected. 

That  has  not  been  done,  it  will  not 
be  easy,  but  it  can  be  done,  and  it  must 
be  done.  I  hope  that  the  administration 
by  reason  of  this  dialog  today  will  begin 
to  think  about  ways  that  this  can  be 
accomplished. 

Second,  the  farmers  should  not  have 
to  bear  the  whole  burden.  I  represent  £in 
agricultural  State,  and  I  know  what 
could  happen  to  farm  prices.  But  I  also 
know,  as  the  Senator  from  Arizona  said, 
that  the  food  that  goes  to  the  Soviet 
Union  is  enabling  them  to  devote  re- 
sources to  the  very  military  power  that 
is  challenging  this  coimtry  as  we  never 
before  have  been  challenged.  I  also  know 
that  food  is  more  Important  than  com- 
puters, if  we  are  talking  about  military 
assistance.  I  have  to  disagree  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  on  that  score, 
although  I  know  he  is  an  acknowledged 
expert  in  that  area. 

The  Soviet  Union  cannot  maintain  the 
military  machinery  it  has  today  unless 
we  subsidize  the  rest  of  their  economy, 
from  which  they  are  currently  diverting 
substantial  resources  to  build  a  military 
machine  of  imparalleled  might. 

So  I  join  the  Senator  from  Arizona, 
and  I  commend  him  for  offering  this 
amendment.  I  hope  it  will  be  a  signal, 
not  only  to  the  Soviet  Union,  but  also 
to  the  administration  that  some  people 
In  this  coimtry  do  not  Intend  to  sit  by 
forever  and  go  along  with  business  as 
usual,  negotiations  as  usual,  detente  as 
usual,  while  the  Soviet  Union  is  foment- 
ing revolution  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  not  subsidizing  anybody.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  to  pay  the  world  price  In  cash. 
They  must  pay  just  as  any  other  people 
do.  They  have  a  choice.  Are  they  going 
to  buy  wheat  or  are  they  going  to  buy 
guns?  I  am  not  for  selling  them  any 
guns.  I  am  for  selling  them  wheat,  if  it 
does  not  injure  our  security. 

We  already  have  a  law  that  gives  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
authority  to  restrict  those  exports,  if 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  presents  to  the 
President  a  paper  that  shows  that  our 
security  Is  in  any  way  jeopardized  by 
the  export  of  goods  or  technology  or 
military  equipment.  That  law  was  well 
thought  out. 

This  approach  here  today  ts  taking  a 
meat  ax  at  a  problem  when  we  should  be 
getting  at  it  with  a  scalpel  and  doing 
it  in  a  very  sensible,  delicate  manner.  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  is  the  approach 
we  should  follow. 

I  say  once  again  that  if  we  were  giving 
the  Soviet  Union  grain.  If  we  were  per- 
mitting them  to  get  it  at  bargain 
prices — then,  no  way.  But  we  are  malring 
it  available  at  world  market  prices.  If 
they  do  not  get  It  from  us,  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  they  can  get  it  from  some 
other  people,  at  least  a  certain  portion  of 
it.  Nothing  would  be  worse  for  the  se- 
curity of  this  country  than  a  depression. 


If  we  start  fooling  around  with  agricul- 
ture, in  view  of  the  fact  that  country 
banks  are  going  broke  and  in  view  of  the 
trouble  that  some  of  the  city  banks  are 
in.  then  the  United  States  of  America 
will  have  problems  that  will  make  our 
present  difficulties  with  the  Soviet  Union 
look  minimal. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  no  time  remaining. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Peter  Lakeland 
may  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
make  a  point  of  order.  I  raise  the  issue 
of  germaneness  as  to  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Nothing 
in  the  bill  deals  with  the  sale  of  com, 
wheat,  or  other  grains.  Therefore,  the 
amendment  is  not  germane. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  amendment  is 
not  germane? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  b 
correct. 

The  bill  Is  open  to  further  amendment 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Allbn)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Presldoit.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  PresldMit.  I  caU  up 
my  imprinted  amendment  which  Is  at 
the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows : 

On  page  118,  after  line  17.  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 

"AUTHORIZATION    FOB    INTKaNATIONAL    ATOMIC 
ENXRCT     AGKNCT 

"Sec.  313.  Section  201(a)  of  the  Ftorelgn 
Relations  Authorization  Act.  Fiscal  Year  1976 
la  amended  by  striking  the  "and"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (2)  thereof;  Inserting  a  new 
paragraph  (3)  to  read  as  foUows;  and  re- 
numbering subsequent  paragraphs  accord- 
ingly: 

"'(3)  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise 
available  under  this  section,  $1,000,000  to  be 
available  only  for  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  safeguards  and  inspections  re- 
lating to  nuclear  flssUe  faculties  and  mate- 
rials', and'." 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  we  are  In 
the  age  of  expansion  of  nuclear  power 
around  the  world.  While  nuclear  tech- 
nology carries  with  It  present  and  po- 
tential benefits  of  great  significance  to 
our  own  country  and  to  the  international 
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community,  there  are  also  tremendous 
risks  associated  with  continued  nuclear 
expansion.  The  greatest  of  these  is  that 
weapons-grade  uranium  and  plutonium 
may  be  diverted  by  nations  for  weapons 
purposes  or  stolen  by  subnational  ter- 
rorist groups  with  destructive  ends  in 
mind. 

At  present  the  only  institution  that 
stands  between  us  and  the  destruction 
that  could  result  from  the  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons  pot^itlal  is  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency.  Yet 
recent  hearings  before  the  Senate  Gov- 
ernment Operations  CcHnmittee  which  I 
was  privileged  to  chair  established  clearly 
that  the  IAEA  is  underfunded  and  lacks 
the  equipment  and  personnel  needed  to 
make  it  an  effective  shield  against 
tragedy.  The  amendment  I  am  offering 
today  would  significantly  strengthen  that 
Agency's  efforts  by  adding  $1  million  In 
fiscal  year  1976  to  the  U.S.  contribution 
to  the  Agency's  safeguards  budget 

The  case  for  additional  funding  for 
the  IAEA  Is  in  my  view  overwhelming. 
Essentially  all  the  witnesses  at  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee's  hear- 
ings supported  additional  aid  for  the 
Agency.  While  the  witnesses  represented 
a  broad  spectrum  of  thought  on  various 
issues  involving  nuclear  exports,  they 
were  in  basic  agreement  on  the  desirabil- 
ity of  Increased  funding.  Although  322 
facilities  are  presently  under  IAEA  safe- 
guards, there  are  only  64  inspectors  pro- 
vided by  the  Agency  to  protect  against 
diversion  and  theft  of  weapons-grade 
materials.  In  spite  of  this  only  20  percent 
of  IAEA's  present  efforts  are  devoted  to 
inspection  and  safeguards.  These  func- 
tions are  budgeted  at  only  $6.2  million, 
$1.6  million  of  which  is  provided  by 
American  contributions.  Ilie  total  budg- 
et on  the  other  hand,  which  includes  the 
promotional  end  of  the  Agency's  activi- 
ties, amounts  to  $30  million,  $7,432  mil- 
lion of  which  is  contributed  by  the  United 
States.  My  amendment  would  Increase 
the  American  contribution  to  $8,432  mil- 
lion. Since  all  of  the  increase  would  be 
earmarked  for  safeguards  activities,  the 
total  safeguards  budget  would  be  raised 
from  $6.2  million  to  $7.2  million. 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  and  its  able  Director  Dr.  Fred 
Dele  firmly  support  the  additional  funds 
which  would  be  provided  by  ttUs  amend- 
ment. There  have  been  indications,  In 
fact,  that  the  administration  Is  con- 
templating a  $5  million  Increase  in  U.S. 
contributions  to  be  apportioned  over  a 
5-year  period.  Dr.  Ikle  noted  that  in 
making  contributions  toward  Improving 
safeguards  capabilities  we  are  talking 
about  relatively  small  amounts  of  money 
that  can  go  a  long  way  in  helping  the 
Agency  in  its  most  critical  functions. 
With  this  objective  in  mind,  the  amend- 
ment would  earmark  the  $1  million  pro- 
vided for  expenditures  on  safeguards 
equipment,  enhanced  inspection  force 
capability,  and  increased  data  acquisi- 
tion and  analysis. 

Mr.  President,  If  we  adopt  this  amend- 
ment our  action  can  help  to  demonstrate 
our  concern  regarding  the  dangers  of 
nuclear  proliferation  and  the  presoit 
weakness  of  the  IAEA  in  copliig  with 
them.  Increasing  our  own  contributicms 


to  the  Ag^icy  unilaterally  can  set  an 
eixample  for  other  member  nations  to 
step  up  their  own  contributions.  It  Is 
Impossible  to  overestimate  the  difference 
such  contributions  might  make  to  the 
world's  future. 

I  am  offering  this  proposal  as  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  military  sales 
bill,  rather  than  waiting  for  the  more 
traditional  vehicle  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment authorization  bill,  because  I  be- 
lieve time  is  critical.  The  next  State 
Department  authorization  bill  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  will  address  It- 
self only  to  fiscal  year  1977  and  therefore 
will  not  provide  funds  until  the  end  of 
this  calendar  year.  If  we  are  to  begin 
this  funding  Immediately — and  thus  save 
valuable  months  of  time — the  vehicle 
amended  must  be  one  that  addresses  it- 
self to  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  cur- 
rent bill  would  do  so,  thus  enabling  the 
funds  to  be  spent  over  the  coming 
months  in  a  manner  which  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  indicates  will  not  ex- 
ceed the  second  concurrent  congres- 
sional budget  resolution. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  funds 
involved  and  the  immediacy  of  the  need 
for  such  funds,  I  urge  my  coUeagues  to 
adopt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  relates  to  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency.  I  have  discussed 
it  with  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
committee  and  with  other  Members  of 
the  committee.  We  have  no  objection  to 
the  amendment. 

I  must  say  to  my  friend  that  I  am  not 
sure  it  will  last  through  any  conference, 
but  we  hope  to  do  our  best. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  appreciate  the  consid- 
eration in  getting  this  amendment  in. 
I  think  it  Is  an  Important  amendment. 
I  appreciate  the  consideration  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  that  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

UNANIMOUS  CONSENT  AGEEEMENT— OKOOt  OF 
FBOCEDTTRE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  an  hour 


limitation  on  the  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered by  Senators  Hukphret,  CsAHsroir, 
and  Buckley;  that  the  time  begin  at  the 
hour  of  4  o'clock;  that  a  vote  occur  on 
the  amendment  not  later  than  5  o'clock; 
that  the  pending  business  be  laid  aside 
at  the  hour  of  4  o'clock  and  returned  to 
after  the  vote  on  the  Humphrey-Buck- 
ley-Cranston amendment;  and  that  dur- 
ing that  period  from  4  to  5,  the  copy- 
right revision  bill  be  laid  before  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

The  Chair  hears  no  objection,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
divided  between  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  HTmPHKrr) 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastou)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  PJ^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Soiate  stand 
in  recess  until  the  hour  of  2  o'clock. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  1 :20  p.m.,  recessed  until  2  pjn. ;  where- 
upon, the  Senate  reassembled  when  called 
to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  '(Mr. 
Beock). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiUcaUtherolL 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleik 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY  AS- 
SISTANCE AND  ARMS  EXPORT 
CONTROL  ACT  OF  1976 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  2662)  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Presldant.  I  have  a 
few  remarks  to  make  on  the  pending 
matter.  There  is.  in  particular,  one  as- 
pect of  the  bill  that  is  of  vital  concern 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  In 
discharging  its  responsibility  to  see  that 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
are  fully  equipped  and  ready  to  meet  any 
contingency.  That  area  is  in  the  use  of 
U.S.  forces'  inventory  to  satisfy  foreiipi 
sales  commitments  made  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  bill  pending  now  in  the 
Senate. 

As  I  understand  it.  this  bill  tightens  iQ> 
on  the  use  of  these  inventory  stocks  by 
requiring  certain  actions  by  the  Presi- 
dent when  this  stock  Is  used. 

However,  it  is  my  understanding  also 
this  bill  does  not  prohibit  sales  of  arms 
stocks  from  U.S.  forces'  inventoiy- 
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Mr.  President,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  more  than  any  other  com- 
mittee Is  aware  of  the  effect  on  the 
morale  and  readiness  of  U.S.  forces  when 
they  see  their  equipment  being  trans- 
ferred out  of  their  units  to  go  to  foreign 
countries. 

The  transfer  of  tanks,  for  instance,  out 
of  U.S.  forces'  Inventory,  has  caused  a 
significant  effect  on  the  readiness  of  our 
own  Army  so  that  we  are  just  now  in  the 
process  of  getting  back  to  a  respectable 
inventory  level  with  the  tanks  presently 
coming  off  the  production  line.  Now,  that 
problem  occurred  earlier  in  fairly  recent 
hostilities. 

There  have  been  other  instances,  noted 
by  our  committee,  where  certain  weapons 
systems,  including  some  of  our  most  tech- 
nically advanced  weapons,  have  been  sold 
to  foreign  countries  before  our  own  forces 
were  fully  equipped. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  sensitive 
matter.  Time  is  often  of  the  essence.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  foreign  policy  of  our 
country  to  have  these  military  sales  pro- 
grams, and  I  would  not  want  to  put  an 
absolute  prohibition  on  them.  However, 
I  very  gravely  raise,  in  the  strongest 
words  that  I  know  how.  the  care,  caution, 
and  great  reluctance  that  ought  to  be 
exercised  by  our  Government — and  this 
includes  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  whoever  he  may  be  at  any  given 
time — looking  to  the  readiness  of  our 
Armed  Forces  and  their  need  for  this 
equipment. 

I  raise  this  matter  not  in  the  form  of 
an  amendment  but  to  express  my  own 
concern.  I  think  I  speak  for  virtually 
everyone  on  the  committee  as  to  the  effect 
that  the  transfer  of  equipment  from  U.S. 
forces  has  had  already  on  our  r^dlness 
positions. 

CXir  Armed  Services  Committee  will  be 
looking  into  this  matter  further  during 
our  hearings  on  the  fiscal  year  1977 
budget  request  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  at  other  times. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  my  re- 
marks. I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding 
tome. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  I  am  sure  he  knows  the 
matters  to  which  he  has  referred  are 
matters  of  deep  concern  to  me  and  to 
other  Members,  and  we  are  going  to  try 
to  do  the  best  we  can  to  keep  our  system 
of  military  security  in  a  state  of  readi- 
ness and  in  no  way,  in  no  manner,  shape 
or  form,  to  permit  it  to  be  depleted  or  to 
be  weakened. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  certain  provi- 
sions in  the  current  and  pending  legis- 
lation or  bill  Is  Just  that;  namely,  to 
Insure  that  our  forces  remain  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  readiness.  So  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  attitude  and  his  appreciation  of  this 
problem. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  some  amendments  he  has 
developed  that  will  be  of  great  help  to 
this  legislation. 


I  want  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia.  / 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  my/colleague  from 

Minnesota.  ' 

First.  I  congratulate  the  Senator  frtrni 
Minnesota  for  a  thorough,  time-consiun- 
Ing,  tedious,  and  yet  extremely  impor- 
tant job  he  has  done  on  this  legislation 
not  just  for  the  last  few  days  but  for  the 
last  few  months.  I  know  it  has  taken 
an  awful  lot  of  his  time  and,  I  believe, 
it  will  be  a  step  overall  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  several  amend- 
ments. The  amendments  mainly  are 
technical  in  nature  and  will.  I  think,  sub- 
stantially improve  S.  2662  and  which,  I 
believe,  will  help  clarify  the  intent  of  this 
legislation  as  it  relates  to  the  day-to-day 
operations  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Three  of  these  amendments  relates  to 
various  defense  manpower  and  person- 
nel Issues.  The  fourth  amendment  con- 
cerns stockpiles  which  the  United  States 
retains  for  its  aUies. 

The  first  amendment  sets  forth  a  clari- 
fication which,  I  think,  is  fully  the  Intent 
of  the  authors  of  this  legislation.  This 
amendment  would  serve  to  make  it  ab- 
solutely clear.  It  states  as  follows: 

Nothing  In  this  Act  Is  Intended  to  author- 
ize any  additional  military  or  clvUlan  person- 
nel for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
purposes  of  this  or  any  other  Act.  Personnel 
levels  authorized  In  statutes  authorizing  ap- 
propriations for  military  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel of  the  Department  of  Defense  shall 
be  controlling  over  all  military  and  civilian 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense  as- 
signed to  carry  out  functions  under  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  and  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  this  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn) 
proposes  an  amendment. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  77,  line  5,  strike  out  "clvUlan  con- 
tract". On  page  77,  between  lines  6  and  6 
Insert: 

"(a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  Is  Intended  to 
authorize  any  additional  military  or  civilian 
personnel  for  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
the  purposes  of  this  or  any  other  Act.  Per- 
sonnel levels  authorized  In  statutes  author- 
izing appropriations  for  military  and  clvUlan 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense  shall 
be  controlling  over  all  military  and  civilian 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense  as- 
signed to  carry  out  functions  under  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  and  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act.  of  1961.  as  amended." 

On  page  77,  line  6,  before  "Section"  Insert 
"(b)". 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NUNN  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleagues  may  recall  that  last  week  or 
just  prior  to  the  recess,  I  should  say,  we 
had  a  Joint  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, that  Is.  those  of  us  who  were 
here  and  could  get  together. 

I  mention  this  because  there  was  deep 
concern  in  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee over  certain  provisions  of  this  pro- 


posed legislation.  I  understand  the  sin- 
cerity of  those  concerns,  and  while  we 
in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  felt 
we  had  Jurisdiction,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
the  sensible  way  to  proceed  was  to  con- 
sult with,  to  work  with,  the  members 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  that 
also  have  a  deep  interest  and,  in  many 
ways,  have  at  least  a  subsidiary  or  a 
peripheral  Jurisdiction,  and  we  did  get 
together  with  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
as  well  as  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
and  others.  As  a  result,  our  respective 
staffs  got  together  and  the  amendment 
we  have  now  is  a  product  of  that  con- 
sideration. 

Also,  I  might  add.  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  the  chairman  of  the  Man- 
power and  Personnel  Subcommittee.  The 
amendment  here  relates  directly  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Armed  Services  Sub- 
committee on  Manpower  and  Personnel 
and.  I  think.  It  is  a  very  useful  amend- 
ment. 

I  do  not  believe  our  committee  ought 
to  get  into  the  matter  of  DOD  manpower 
authorizations,  and  we  have  no  intention 
of  doing  so.  This  belongs  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, and  that  committee,  I  want  to  say, 
will  continue  oversight  of  military  man- 
power matters.  It  is  my  Judgment  that 
we  should  not  get  into  each  other's  hair, 
so  to  speak.  We  ought  to  preserve  these 
respective  jurisdictions  with  a  spirit  of 
consultation  and  coordination. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

I  might  add  I  think  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  we  coordinate  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Manpower  and  Personnel's  In- 
terest in  this  area  with  the  overall  in- 
terest of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. We  do  authorize  now  both  civilian 
and  military  personnel  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  Including  those  who 
are  engaged  in  foreign  military  sales 
and.  I  might  say  frankly,  we  have  been 
trying  to  put  some  pressure  on  to  reduce 
the  number  of  personnel  engaged  in  for- 
eign military  sales.  That  was  within  a 
narrow  consideration. 

This  bill  is  going  to  help  clarify  that. 
The  numbers  have  been  going  up  rather 
dramatically.  In  fact,  they  have  almost 
tripled  in  the  last  year  the  number  of 
personnel  engaged. 

We  are  also  very  concerned  that  there 
be  a  total  and  complete  reimbursement 
to  the  United  States  taxpayers  of  the 
cost  of  the  personnel,  not  just  the  di- 
rect compensation  but  also  the  Indirect 
costs,  the  training  costs,  the  retirement 
costs.  I  believe  the  Senator's  bill  is  a 
step  In  the  right  direction  along  that 
line. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  amendment 
will  make  it  even  more  precise. 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  is  right,  and  we  will 
be  glad  to  work  with  the  committee  on 
this,  and  I  believe  though  that  this 
amendment  does  make  it  clear  that  the 
overall  authorization  will  be  under  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  that 
there  will  not  be  a  duplication  nor  will 
there  be  an  addition  to  the  number  of 
personnel  authorized  in  the  military  au- 
thorization bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  majority  and 
the  minority  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
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Committee  are  in  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. We  are  indebted  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia.  I  think  it  Is  very  helpful, 
Emd  we  want  to  encourage  its  passage. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Tower)  .  All  time  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an- 
other amendment  that  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  the  ammdment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFKJER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  49,  line  16,  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion mark  and  ttie  last  period. 

On  page  49,  between  lines  16  and  17,  In- 
sert the  following : 

"(d)  As  used  in  this  section,  'military  as- 
sistance advisory  group,  military  mission,  or 
other  organization  of  United  States  military 
personnel  performing  slmUar  military  advi- 
sory functions  under  this  Act'  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  include  regular  units  of  the 
armed  forces  ol  the  United  States  engaged 
In  routine  functions  designed  to  bring  about 
the  standardization  of  military  operations 
and  procedures  between  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States  and  its  aUles." 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  my  second 
amendment  simply  defines  the  various 
military  missions  for  other  organizations 
of  military  personnel  performing  advi- 
sory functions  which  are  limited  by  S. 
2662. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  S.  2662 — which 
overall  is  a  good  provision — would  limit 
the  number  of  missions,  groups,  and 
similar  organizations  as  well  as  the  num- 
ber of  personnel  assigned  to  such  or- 
ganizations as  well  as  the  number  of 
people  who  are  overaU  concerned  in  this 
area.  However,  the  language  in  the  bill 
which  refers  to  "organizations  of  U.S. 
military  personnel  performing  similar 
advisory  functions"  is  broader  than  what 
I  believe  is  the  intent  of  the  bill.  It  could 
be  Interpreted  broader  than  I  believe  is 
the  intent.  In  particular,  I  am  concerned 
that  the  language  could  stop  routine  ad- 
visory and  training  functions  now  car- 
ried on  by  various  Defense  Department 
activities  whose  main  purpose  is  not  f  or- 
eign  military  sales  but  the  standardiza- 
tion of  equipment,  procedures,  and  tac- 
tics between  the  United  States  and  Its 
allies. 

I  believe  the  United  States  must  and 
should  Improve  the  mutual  capability  of 
its  military  forces  and  the  forces  of  its 
allies  and  potential  allies.  That  means 
that  the  Defense  Department  must  rou- 
tinely be  able  to  discuss  and  advise  ova 
allies  and  potential  allies  of  ways  that 
their  forces  and  our  forces  can  be  made 
more  complementary;  otherwise,  there 
would  be  no  alternatives  to  the  frag- 
mentation and  compatibility  which  exists 


today  in  NATO  and  with  some  of  our 
other  allies  in  the  world.  This  amend- 
ment would  simply  limit  the  applica- 
tion of  the  restrictions  contained  in  8. 
2662  on  military  missions  whose  primary 
purpKJse  is  foreign  military  sales. 

I  believe  this  amendment  is  fully  con- 
sistent with  the  intent  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  since  they  do  make 
reference  in  another  part  of  the  bUl  to 
the  fact  that  they  provide  for  certain 
exclusions  relating  to  NATO  standardi- 
zation efforts. 

So  this  is  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment that  I  believe  is  entirely  consistent 
with  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee's 
intentions. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  again, 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  properly 
noted  the  functions  to  be  performed  by 
certain  advisory  personnel,  and  nations. 
of  the  U.S.  military  personnel;  and  as 
his  amendment  points  out.  the  language 
in  the  bill,  S.  2662,  shall  not  restrict  the 
regular  units  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  engaged  in  routine  func- 
tions designed  to  bring  about  the  stand- 
ardization of  military  operations  and 
procedures  between  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  and  its  allies. 

These  f  imctions  are  clearly  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

I  want  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  to  know  that  I  not  only  approve 
what  he  has  suggested  here  and  will,  of 
course,  support  it,  but  hope  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  will  continue 
to  give  attention  to  the  programs  and 
policies  designed  to  promote  standard- 
ization of  United  States  and  allied  armed 
forces. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  has  worked 
very  hard  on  this  matter.  I  know  he  has 
worked  with  some  of  his  other  colleagues. 
The  Senator  from  Iowa  has  talked  to  me 
about  this,  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
and  others,  but  the  Senator  from  CJeor- 
gia  has  the  prime  responsibihty. 

I  want  him  to  know  I  not  only  sup- 
port the  amendment,  but  salute  him  in 
his  effort  here  to  accomplish  this  pro- 
gram of  standardization  which  can 
greatly  Increase  the  effectiveness  of  the 
allied  forces,  and  also,  I  might  add,  pro- 
mote some  economy  in  the  procurement 
of  necessary  military  weaponry  for  our 
own  defense. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  estimated  waste  may 
be  as  much  as  $12  billion  a  year,  because 
of  the  lack  of  standardization  and  com- 
patibility of  weapon  systems  and  tactics. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  committee,  I  am  author- 
ized to  say  that  we  fully  accept  this 
amendment;  not  only  accept  it,  we  sup- 
port it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator  give 
me  half  a  minute  for  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Certainly. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  George  Foster, 
a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee staff,  representing  our  commit- 


tee, be  granted  privilege  of  the  floor  while 
this  bill  is  under  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
third  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  51,  strike  out  lines  14  through  18. 

On  page  51,  line  21,  after  the  period  In- 
sert the  following:  "After  June  30,  1976,  no 
training  under  this  section  may  be  conducted 
outside  the  United  States  unless  the  Presi- 
dent has  reported  and  Justified  such  training 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Bda- 
tlons  of  the  Senate.". 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  this  third 
amendment  is  very  similar  in  its  goal  to 
the  second  amendment.  In  fact,  it  is  al- 
most identical.  It  simply  shifts  the  em- 
phasis from  a  chapter,  as  a  technical 
matter,  to  a  section,  llie  section  is  more 
particularly  directed  to  foreign  military 
sales. 

My  third  amendment  relates  to  the 
prohibition  and  justification  of  training 
conducted  outside  of  the  United  States 
unless  reported  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  This  amendment 
arises  from  my  concern  that  current  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  could  prevent  an  Army 
battalion  commander  in  Europe  from 
inviting  the  (3erman  commander  of  an 
adjacent  unit  of  observing  his  training 
and  equipment.  I  am  sure  after  talking 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  his 
staff  that  was  not  the  Intent  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  when  it  re- 
stricted certain  training  activities  over- 
seas. This  amendment  would  simply 
make  it  clear  that  the  restriction  on 
training  in  this  bill  applied  only  to  the 
training  autliorized  and  funded  In  the 
military  assistance  bill  and  would  not 
apply  to  other  training  of  foreign  per- 
sonnel by  U.S.  military  forces.  We  must 
retain  the  ability  of  our  military  forces 
to  mutually  exchange  and  observe  train- 
ing and  operational  activities  with  our 
allies  and  they  with  us.  Otherwise,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  weld  the  kind  of 
effective  multinational  forces  that  the 
United  States  depends  upon  in  its  de- 
fense plans,  particularly  in  NATO. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  fully  concur  in  the 
analysis  and  statement  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia.  I  want  him  to  know 
there  was  never  any  intention  in  the 
language  of  the  bill  as  it  was  reported 
from  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee to  in  any  way  restrict  the  kind  of 
interchange  that  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia has  noted  and  this  language  of  the 
Senator's  amendment  has  clarified. 

It  Is  a  technical  matter,  but  I  think  It 
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is  helpful  and  will  remove  any  ambigxilty 
or  new  uncertainty. 

I  can  say  to  the  Senator  that  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  Is  in  full 
support. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWEncxK).  All  time  has  been  yielded 
back.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
fourth  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  48,  line  7,  after  the  word  "stock- 
piles" Insert  "In  existence  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  International  Security  As- 
sistance and  Arms  Export  Control  Act  of 
1975  and  for  stockpiles". 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  my  fourth 
and  final  amendment  concerns  the  stock- 
piles we  retain  outside  the  United  States 
in  support  of  our  allies.  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  already  ad- 
dressed this  Issue  in  a  coUoquy  and  has 
perhaps  clarified  the  Intent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  did  so,  but  I  still 
think  it  might  be  very  well  to  have  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  believe  the  amendment 
would  make  it  absolutely  clear.  The  Sen- 
ator has  already  made  it  clear  that  he 
agrees  completely  with  its  intent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  language  currently  In 
the  foreign  relations  bill  prohibits  stock- 
piles outside  of  U.S.  military  bases  ex- 
cept for  those  in  the  countries  of  the 
NATO  alliance.  I  am  concerned  that  the 
language  would  require  dismantling 
stockpiles  we  now  have  in  support  of  our 
allies,  such  as  Korea.  Some  of  these  allies. 
Including  Korea,  do  not  retain  sufficient 
stocks  of  ammunitions  or  spare  parts 
that  would  be  required  with  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities.  Dismantling  these  stock- 
piles at  the  present  time  would  be 
imtlmely  and  unwise  since  any  potential 
enemy  would  then  know  that  the  Korean 
forces,  for  example,  could  not  hold  out 
for  long  because  they  would  rim  out  of 
ammunition.  That  certainly  is  not  the 
intent  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee and  not  the  intent  of  this  bill. 

This  amendment  would  make  it  clear 
by  allowing  any  stockpile  In  existence  at 
the  time  of  the  enactment  of  this  bill 
to  remain  in  existence.  However,  future 
stockpiles  would  have  to  be  covered  by 
the  prohibition  of  S.  2662  and,  therefore, 
would  have  to  be  located  on  U.S.  military 
bases  or  bases  used  by  the  United  States, 
unless,  of  course,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  Congress  changed 
their  mind  on  that  subject.  I  do  believe 
this  control  is  necessary,  but  I  also 
believe  that  we  do  not  want  to  disrupt 
our  present  stockpiles  unless  we  give  it  a 
great  deal  of  careful  consideration. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect in  his   interpretation  of  what  I 


believe  the  bill  does  provide  but,  as  I 
have   indicated,   I   think  the  clarifying 
amendment  is  going  to  be  very  helpful 
because  it  is  specific  and  precise.  We 
would  allow  under  the  bill  S.  2662  the 
maintenance  of  existing  stockpiles  and 
the  rotation  of  those  stocks,  which  is  very 
important.  What  we  do  not  want  are  new 
stockpiles   in   foreign  countries   or  an 
expansion  of  existing  stockpiles  without 
further  specific  authorization.  Again  I 
want  to  say  we  are  not  making  Judg- 
ments here  that  there  ought  to  be  specific 
authorization  or  new  authorizations.  We 
are  simply  saying  we  want  to  take  a 
good  look  at  what  we  have  now;   the 
munitions  in  the  stockpiles  should  be 
kept  fresh,  that  is.  rotated:  we  are  not 
going  to  disperse  existing  stockpiles.  But 
in  case  there  is  a  desire  by  the  executive 
branch   for   new   stockpiles   they   must 
come  and  ask  for  specific  authorizatl(Hi. 
Mr.  NUNN.  I  completely  agree  with 
that  purpose.  I  think  Congress  would  use 
its  Influence  to  see  that  stockpiles  are 
consolidated  and  made  more  efScient  in 
terms  of  economy  and  also  in  terms  of 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Both  are  vital.  May 
I  say.  safety  Is  of  critical  importance.  I 
think  there  is  some  economy  here  that 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  and  his  col- 
leagues can  exercise  as  they  keep  an 
oversight  operation  on  all  of  this  mili- 
tary that  we  have  spread  throughout  the 
world. 

Again,  I  realize  the  importance  of 
these  military  commitments  and  alli- 
ances. I  think  we  must  maintain  them. 
I  just  want  to  be  sure  that  we  do  not  get 
ourselves  into  the  position  where  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  without  consultation 
with  the  Congress,  feels  that  it  can  pro- 
ceed and  then  we  are  caught  up  in  a 
situation  where  we  have  no  real  say  or 
control.  I  fully  support  the  amendment 
and  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
Minnesota.  I  agree  with  his  purpose  of 
congressional  control  over  these  stock- 
piles, making  sure  that  we  know  what 
we  are  doing,  that  we  know  what  the 
administration  is  doing,  and  we  care- 
fully consider  any  kind  of  future  expan- 
sion. I  believe  this  amendment  will  help 
clarify  that  purpose. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  take  a  moment  to  particularly 
thank  the  Senator  from  Georgia  for  a 
very  helpful  and  constructive  contribu- 
tion to  this  legislation.  Again,  I  remind 
my  colleagues  that  when  we  do  consult 
with  each  other,  even  though  a  commit- 
tee may  have  Jiurisdictlon  over  a  bill,  we 
have  people  in  this  body  that  have  ex- 
pertise. Uiat  know  a  great  deal  about 
these  matters,  and  the  sooner  and  more 
often  we  can  consult  the  better  piece  of 
legislation  we  are  going  to  get.  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  It  is  a  two-way  street. 
I  believe  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  can 
have  a  tremendous  impact  and  improve 


many  of  the  bills  coming  out  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  I  cer- 
tainly welcome  him. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Presldoit,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  put  it  on  my 
time.  Just  keep  me  informed  on  how 
much  time  I  have  remaining. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  STomc) ,  for 
himself  and  Messrs.  Jackbon,  Hxticpbbzt, 
Javits,  ScHWEiKm,  and  Case,  proposes  an 
amendment  on  page  63,  between  lines  20  and 
21.  Insert  the  following  new  section. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  63.  between  lines  20  and  21.  Insert 

the  following: 

Sec.  112.  Chapter  1  of  Part  in  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  as  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
section: 

Sec.  620A.  Prohibition  Against  Furnishing 
Assistance  to  Countries  Which  Aids  or  Abets 
International  Terrorists. — 

(a)  Except  where  the  President  finds  na- 
tional security  to  require  otherwise  the 
President  shall  terminate  aU  assistance  un- 
der this  Act  to  any  Government  wlilch  aids 
or  abets  any  individual  or  group  that  has 
committed  an  act  of  International  terrorism, 
and  may  not  thereafter  furnish  assistance  to 
such  government  until  the  end  of  the  one 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  such 
termination,  except  that  If  during  Its  period 
of  InellglbUlty  for  assistance  such  country 
aids  or  abets  any  other  individual  or  group 
that  has  committed  an  act  of  International 
terrorism  such  country's  period  of  InellglbU- 
lty shall  be  extended  for  an  additional  year 
for  each  such  individual  or  group. 

(b)  If  the  President  finds  the  above  cir- 
cumstances exist  which  Justify  a  continua- 
tion of  assistance  to  any  government  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a),  he  shall  report 
such  circumstances  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate.  As- 
sistance may  not  be  furnished  to  such  gov- 
ernment if  the  Congress,  within  30  calendar 
days  of  receiving  such  report,  adopts  a  con- 
current resolution  stating  In  effect  that  It 
does  not  find  that  the  above  circumstances 
exist  which  justify  assistance  to  such  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  calls  for  the  termination  of 
assistance  under  the  act  to  countries 
which  aid  or  abet  international  terror- 
ists. 
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A  week  ago,  more  or  less,  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  reported  the  ex^tence  of  a 
report  by  NATO  member  nations  recit- 
ing the  ^dstence  of  an  International  ter- 
rorist network  sponsored  by  govern- 
ments. 

That  Associated  Press  report  reads  as 
follows: 

TBSBOEISIC 

London. — Secret  reports  to  members  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  say 
an  International  terrorist  network  is  operat- 
ing globaUy  with  help  from  radical  govern- 
ments. 

The  reports,  which  attempt  to  detail  bow 
the  network  Is  organized  and  financed,  were 
submitted  by  the  intelligence  and  security 
agencies  of  Individual  NATO  Oovemments, 
and  the  headquarters  of  the  alliance  pooled 
and  coUated  them.  Then  they  were  sum- 
marized by  one  or  the  member  governments 
and  distributed  to  each  of  the  other  14  NATO 
members. 

A  copy  of  the  summary  shown  confiden- 
tially to  the  Associated  Press  claims  the  ter- 
rorist network  counts  on  support  from  Iraq. 
Syria.  Libya,  South  Yemen  and  Cuba,  and 
has  access  to  arms  from  eastern  Europe. 

Other  sources.  Including  cabinet  ministers, 
ambassadors  and  poUce  from  12  countries, 
agree  there  Is  evidence  of  significant  links 
between  terrorist  groups  In  Europe,  the  Mid- 
dle Bast.  Asia  and  Latin  America. 

They  are  among  the  oflQclals  now  studying 
the  secret  NATO  reports  which  make  these 
points  about  the  terrorist  network: 

The  network  has  no  globaUy  agreed  name, 
in  the  Middle  East  It  Is  known  as  the  "Arm 
of  the  Arab  Revolution."  the  group  which 
claimed  responsibility  for  the  kidnaping  of 
the  oU  ministers  in  Vienna,  Austria,  last 
December.  The  leader  of  that  raid,  Carloe 
Martinez,  born  nich  Ramirez  Sanchez  In 
Venezuela  26  years  ago.  Is  a  key  operative 
In  the  terrorist  international. 

A  major  force  In  the  network  is  the  pop- 
ular front  for  the  Uberatlon  of  Palestine 
(PFLP)  headed  by  Oeorge  Habash.  The 
Middle  East  link  In  the  chain  has  suppUed 
fvmds,  arms,  training  and  escape  routes. 

Other  activist  members  of  the  network 
Include  the  West  Oerman  group  led  by  the 
jailed  Andreas  Baader  and  Ulrtke  Meinhof. 
the  Japanese  Red  Army,  and  South  Ameri- 
can extremists  with  Cubans  among  them. 

The  European  base  for  the  network  is 
Paris.  Special  missions  from  the  terrorist 
International  have  met  there  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Irish  Republican  Army 
(IRA).  Turkish  terror  squads  and  far-left 
and  Maoist  groups  from  Scandinavia  to 
Spain. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  termi- 
nates assistance  under  the  act  to  a  gov- 
ernment which  has  assisted  such  acts  of 
international  terrorism  as  are  common 
knowledge  today  to  be  such  things  as  the 
attacks  on  the  athletes  at  the  summer 
Olympics  at  Munich,  the  attacks  on  the 
embassy  in  the  Sudan,  the  attacks  on 
the  oil  ministers  of  OPEC  meeting  in 
Vienna,  and  many  other  such  examples. 

For  us  to  finance  governments  which, 
in  turn,  finance,  aid,  abet,  assist,  train, 
equip,  or  provide  sanctuary  for  such  acts, 
or  for  such  groups  which  commit  such 
acts,  would  be  for  us  to  finance  those  acts 
indirectly  ourselves.  That  would  be  a 
travesty. 

I  ask  the  leadership  and  the  floor  man- 
ager of  this  bill  if  they  would  be  willing 
to  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  always,  of  course,  some  difficulties  In 
amendments  such  as  this,  and  some  of 
those  have  been  called  to  our  attention. 


I  do  think,  however,  that  It  should  be 
noted  that  a  provision  of  the  amendment 
provides  that  where  the  President  finds 
our  national  security  to  require  other- 
wise the  President  can  make  an  excep- 
tion. 

Mr.  STONE.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Of  course,  it  also 
provides  that  Congress  shall  have  a  role 
In  this  matter;  if  the  President  did  not 
act.  Congress  by  concurrent  resolution 
coidd  act. 

Mr.  STONE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  feel  that  the 
problem  of  international  terrorism  is 
one  of  such  monumental  proportions 
that  it  can  neither  escape  our  attention, 
nor,  hopefully,  our  desire  to  take  some 
effective  action  insofar  as  one  coimtry 
can  do  It. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  noted 
that  the  NATO  countries  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  this  matter  and  wish  to 
cooperate  in  a  prc^ram  of  action. 

Therefore,  we  should  accept  this  op- 
portunity to  proceed  on  the  basis  of  the 
amendment. 

The  Department  of  State,  of  course, 
feels  that  the  amendment  could  Jeop- 
ardize our  efforts  to  achieve  a  peaceful 
solution  in  the  Middle  East.  I  think  that 
can  be  answered  very  quickly  by  simply 
pointing  out  that  the  President  knows 
that  the  Middle  East  is  of  vital  interest 
to  the  United  States,  and  that  it  is  a 
matter  that  can  affect  our  national  se- 
curity; therefore.  If  he  can  make  a  case 
for  an  exception,  that  exception  will 
stand. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  I  have  to  say 
that  it  is  kind  of  ridiculous,  on  the  one 
hand,  for  us  to  be  pouring  arms  in  to 
help  Israel  only  to  find  out  that  one  of 
the  reasons  we  have  to  do  it  is  because 
there  are  terroristic  operations  going  on 
in  border  states  which  compel  even 
larger  outlays  of  military  assistance  to 
Israel. 

This  amendment,  for  example,  would 
have,  at  least  under  present  circum- 
stances, no  effect  upon  a  country  like 
Jordan  because  Jordan  has  taken  efforts 
on  Its  own  to  control  International  ter- 
rorlan. 

But  International  terrorism  Is  not 
something  that  just  happens  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  It  has  happened  in  the  airport 
In  Rome. 

Mr.  STONE.  In  Athens. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  has  happened  in 
Athens,  In  Greece.  It  has  happened  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  It  happened 
in  Austria  only  recently  at  the  meeting 
of  the  OPEC  countries,  and  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  it  can  happen  in  the  United 
States. 

We  had  an  instance  of  terrorism — I  do 
not  know  whether  it  was  international 
or  not  but  terrorism —  at  the  airport  In 
New  York  City. 

But  the  point  that  is  being  made  In 
this  amendment,  as  I  imderstand  it.  Is 
that  with  respect  to  countries  that  aid 
and  abet  these  acts  of  International  ter- 
rorism or  persons  who  commit  these  acts. 
It  is  In  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  of  peace-loving  nations 
and  law-abiding  nations  not  to  provide 
additional  assistance  to  such  countries. 

Mr.  STONE.  That  is  correct. 


The  Senator  from  Florida  wishes  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  for  the  specific  phase  "aids  and 
abets,"  which  focuses  clearly  on  the  crim- 
inal nature  of  being  an  accessory  to 
terrorism. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  an 
amendment  directed  to  this  objective  Is 
a  difficult  one  to  draw.  International  ter- 
rorism has  some  problems  of  precise 
definition,  but  I  do  not  think  It  is  beyond 
our  scope  to  do  it. 

Likewise,  there  is  alwas^s  the  better  ap- 
proach of  a  multilateral  approach  to 
these  acts  of  national  terrorism,  and  our 
Government  should  pursue  this  in  every 
conceivable  forum  in  the  world — In  the 
United  Nations,  in  the  OECD,  in  our 
NATO  parliamentary  groups,  in  every 
conceivable  context  we  have. 

It  does  not  suffice  to  have  the  State 
Department  say  that  an  amendment 
such  as  this  would  complicate  matters 
because  it  is  unilateral,  if  we  are  not 
doing  enough  in  a  multilateral  fashion. 

So,  while  I  cannot  say  it  is  all  that 
clear,  I  am  In  full  support  of  its  purpose, 
and  that  is  why  I  join  the  Senator.  I 
think  the  Senator  knows — I  have  said 
this  to  him,  so  there  will  be  no  doubt 
about  it — that  this  amendment  would 
put  this  section  of  the  bill  In  con- 
ference, because  the  House  amendment, 
I  think,  is 

Mr.  STONE.  Is  different. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  Is  different.  I  do 
not  like  to  draw  value  judgments  on 
amendments.  I  do  not  tiiink  it  is  as  well 
drawn  as  this  amendment.  Theirs  did  not 
have  the  benefit  of  Senator  Javits  and 
Senator  Stone. 

We  will  take  it  to  conference;  and  if 
we  find  anjrthing  that  needs  to  be 
modified  or  improved,  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator will  understand.     . 

Mr.  STONE.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
Is  grateful  and  leaves  It  In  the  hands  of 
the  floor  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  key  to  this  amendment — and  the 
reason  why  I  would  be  willing  to  see  us 
take  it  to  conference — Is  twofold:  One, 
the  phrase  "aids  or  abets"  Is  a  phrase  of 
the  well-established  criminal  law,  has 
been  construed  very  often,  and  therefore 
Is  not  an  imcertain  phrase  to  be  con- 
strued in  the  first  instance  for  this  par- 
ticular amendment;  second — and  this  is 
very  important,  it  seems  to  me — as  to 
the  words  "individual  or  group  that  has 
committed  an  act  of  international  ter- 
rorism," it  must  be  made  crystal  clear 
that  the  government  that  we  are  talking 
about  is  some  third  party  G^veinment, 
because  we  are  not  dealing  with  govern- 
ments. The  only  way  we  could  deal  with 
governments  in  this  particular  provision 
would  be  if  we  did  it  in  some  way  through 
International  treaty  or  other  arrange- 
ments. Even  in  our  country,  we  do  not 
have  the  benefit  of  the  genocide  treaty, 
which  would  be  a  great  blessing.  If  we 
could  ever  get  it  ratified. 

So  I  believe  that  the  architecture  of 
this  amendment  goes  to  a  critical  point 
and  can  be  very  helpful,  insofar  as  we 
can  do  anything  in  legislation  of  a  do- 
mestic ^aracter  for  this  purpose. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  we  will  have  to 
make  some  provision  in  conference,  de- 
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pending  upon  how  this  comes  out  In  con- 
ference, as  to  how  to  handle  the  30  cal- 
endar days.  We  do  have  boiler  plate  for 
that  purpose  in  other  parts  of  the  bill, 
and  we  will  attach  this  to  it  so  that  It 
fits  in  properly. 

So,  in  total,  the  design  of  Senator 
Stone  and  his  cosponsors,  includl;ftg  my- 
self, is  necessarily  limited,  but  it  is  very 
hopeful  and  properly  articulated;  and 
I  hope  very  much  that  we  can  take  it 
to  conference. 

Mr.  STONE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  whether  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida has  a  copy  of  the  amendment,  so  that 
I  might  be  able  to  look  at  it. 

I  wonder  if  I  might  ask  the  Senator 
from  Florida  a  couple  of  questions  to 
try  to  clarify  what  the  amendment 
means. 

Is  the  basic  thrust  of  this  amendment 
to  terminate  financial  assistance  from 
the  U.S.  Government  for  any  country 
that  harbors  terrorists? 

Mr.  STONE.  International  terrorists, 
yes. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  What  does  that 
mean? 

Mr.  STONE.  It  means  an  offense  that 
takes  place  in  coimtry  A  and  the  offend- 
ers flee  to  coimtry  B,  C,  or  D  and  are  not 
rendered  back  to  the  country  where  the 
offense  was  committed. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Would  that  include, 
for  example,  the  Irish  Republican  Army 
terrorists  who  might  strike  out  of  or^ 
part  of  Ireland  into  another?  'Does  that 
include  them? 

Mr.  STONE.  If  it  were  another  coun- 
try, it  would. 

For  example,  if  offenders  started  in  the 
Republic  of  Erin  and  went  to  England 
and  continued  an  offense  and  then  fled 
back  to  the  Republic  of  Erin,  it  would 
apply. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Assistance  to  Ireland 
would  be  cut  off  then? 

Mr.  STONE.  If  the  Republic  of  Erin 
refused  to  render  those  who  were  in- 
dicted and  extradition  were  sought,  yes — 
if  the  American  Government  made  such  a 
finding,  that  that  took  place,  and  if 
they  were  receiving  our  aid. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Who  would  make  a 
finding? 

Mr.  STONE.  The  President. 
Mr.  ABOUREZK.  The  State  Depart- 
ment, most  likely. 

I  should  like  to  ask  another  question, 
by  way  of  clarification.  If,  for  example, 
somebody  from  the  Japanese  Red  Army 
came  out  of  Japan  and  committed  some 
act  of  terror  in  Munich,  for  example,  and 
then  went  back  to  Japan,  what  would 
happen  in  that  case? 

Mr.  STONE.  If  Japan  refused  to  render 
them  to  the  country  that  had  requested 
their  extradition — if  that  country  did  re- 
fuse such  extradition — then  aid  from  this 
country  would  cease.  But,  of  course,  that 
does  not  take  place.  That  did  not  take 
place.  So  let  us  not  leave  a  hypothetical 
situation  in  midair.  That  did  not  take 
place. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Let  us  take  it  as  a 
hypothetical  situation.  What  would  hap- 
pen if  Japan,  for  example,  were  unable 


either  to  find  them  or  unable  to  over- 
power the  particular  terrorists? 

Mr.  STONE.  No  problem.  ITie  Ameri- 
can President  would  not  make  a  judg- 
ment that  the  country  of  Japan  was  har- 
boring terrorists  or  providing  sanctuary 
knowingly,  willfully. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Let  us  take  the  case 
that  the  Senator  probably  has  in  mind — 
the  case  of  Lebanon.  What  would  hap- 
pen, for  example,  if  a  Palestinian  went 
across  the  border  into  Israel,  from  Leb- 
anon, and  committed  what  the  Senator 
would  define  as  an  act  of  terror — I  as- 
sume it  Is  a  criminal  act— of  killing 
somebody  or  grabbing  somebody  as  a 
hostage, '^then  went  back  to  Lebanon,  and 
the  Lebanese  Government  was  incapable, 
because  of  military  wealcness,  to  deliver 
that  particular  terrorist? 

Mr.  STONE.  The  American  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  make  a  finding  of  a 
conscious  and  knowing  and  willful  refusal 
to  render  the  terrorists;  and  if  the  gov- 
ernment were  unable,  although  willing,  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  would  be  QUtting 
off  aid  to  such  a  government. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Let  us  refine  that  a 
little  more,  because  I  think  it  is  very 
important. 

What  if  the  Lebanese  Government, 
for  example,  wanted  to  but  did  not  feel 
that  it  had  the  military  strength  to  do 
so?  As  the  Senator  knows,  they  do  not. 
Mr.  STONE.  That  would  be  up  to  the 
American  Government  to  analyze,  to  see 
whether  that  was  an  actual  situation  or 
simply  an  alibi. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Let  me  take  up  an- 
other example,  and  this  is  not  a  hypo- 
thetical situation. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  probably  did 
not  have  this  in  mind,  but  it  is  some- 
thing that  I  have  in  mind  and  have  had 
for  quite  some  time.  When  the  Senator 
defines  an  act  of  terrorism,  exactly  what 
would  he  call  an  act  of  international  ter- 
rorism? What  is  that? 

Mr.  STONE.  I  can  give  the  Senator 
examples  in  which  the  Aiherican  Govern- 
ment can  utilize  its  experience  and  com- 
monsense  and  knowledge  of  what  is  in- 
ternational terrorism.  An  example  of  it 
would  be  the  seizure  of  the  OPEC  oil 
ministers  and  their  kidnaping  from 
Vienna  to  other  coimtries,  followed  by 
the  harboring  of  the  offenders  in  that 
case  by  third  party  governments.  That 
is  an  example. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  understand  that 
that  is  an  example,  but  can  the  Senator 
give  me — as  he  knows,  in  criminal  law, 
one  has  to  be  pretty  precise  and  specific 
when  defining  what  a  crime  is.  Can  the 
Senator  give  me  a  specific  definition  of 
what  he  calls  terrorism? 

Mr.  STONE.  The  specific  definition  is 
left  to  the  American  Government,  based 
on  the  evolving  and  emerging  pattern  of 
criminal  activities.  Basically,  it  would  be 
the  kind  of  criminal  conduct  that  results 
in  damage  or  injury  or  death,  committed 
for  political  purposes. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Then  it  sounds  to  me 
like  that  pretty  well  covers  the  case  of 
the  Israeli  Air  Force,  for  example,  bomb- 
ing a  Lebanese  village  in  southern  Leb- 
anon. That  is  precise. 
Mr.  STONE.  The  managers  of  the  bill 


clearly  show  that  what  we  are  talking 
about  is  not  a  direct  official  representa- 
tion by  one  country's  armed  forces  in 
another  country,  but  individuals  or 
groups  which  ccMnmit  these  acts  and  are 
then  aided,  abetted,  harbored,  trained, 
equipped,  or  provided  sanctuary  by  a  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  The  Senator  is  saying 
that  the  sponsors  of  this  amendment 
would  preclude  Israel  and  exempt  them 
from  any  terrorist  action  they  may  com- 
mit. Is  that  so? 

Mr.  STONE.  Not  at  all.  Anybody  who 
performs  the  acts  described  in  this 
amendment  would  lose  their  aid,  regard- 
less of  who  it  is.  I  think  I  have  clarified 
that  we  are  not  talking  about  the  armed 
forces  of  a  nation  in  this  situation;  we 
are  talking  about  the  acts  of  terroiism. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Why  would  an  act  of 
terrorism  be  different  with  respect  to 
the  armed  forces  of  a  nation  or  with  re- 
spect to  the  armed  forces  of  a  non-na- 
tion? What  is  the  difference? 

Mr.  STONE.  The  difference  is  the 
third-party  nature  of  the  situation. 
Mr.  ABOUREZK.  What  is  that? 
Mr.  STONE.  We  are  talking,  in  this 
amendment,  about  individuals  or  groups 
who  commit  acts  of  terrorism  in  other 
countries  than  their  own  or  in  other 
countries  than  where  they  are  to  be 
foimd,  who  are  then  assisted  or  harbored 
or  provided  sanctuary  by  the  govern- 
ment. We  are  not  referring  to  official 
aggression  or  official  use  of  regvilar  armed 
forces  of  governments  directly. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Why  is  the  Senator 
exempting  the  official  armed  forces? 

Mr.  STONE.  If  the  Senator  wishes  to 
cover  the  armed  forces  of  a  government, 
he  may  do  so  by  another  amendment. 
This  amendment  does  not  do  that. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  shall  do  Just  tbat. 
What  I  am  trying  to  clarify  is  the  defi- 
nition of  terrorism. 

Is  the  thrust  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment the  people  who  commit  it  or  the 
people  against  whom  it  is  committed? 
What  is  he  trying  to  protect,  or  whom  is 
he  trying  to  penalize? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  WUl  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  If  I  can  get  Senator 
Stone  to  answer  that  question,  then  I 
shall  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  STONE.  If  the  Senator  from  New 
York  wishes  to  assist  in  the  answer,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  will  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  wish  to  Interfere. 
I  shall  wait. 

Mr.  STONE.  The  question  was,  does  the 
thrust  of  this  amendment  relate  to  those 
committing  the  offense  or  those  against 
whom  the  offense  was  committed?  This 
amendment  is  directed  at  governments 
which  aid,  assist,  or  abet  or  provide  sanc- 
tuary to  those  who  commit  the  acts  re- 
ferred to. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  WeU,  if  the  IsraeU 
Air  Force,  for  example,  flies  across  the 
Israeli  border  over  Lebanon,  and  drops 
cluster  bombs,  for  example,  on  a  village 
in  Lebanon,  or  on  a  Palestinian  refugee 
camp,  is  that  not  an  act  of  terror? 

Mr.  STONE.  The  Senator  has  his  own 
amendment  which  seeks  to  describe  that 
kind  of  conduct. 
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Mr.  ABOUREZK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  STONE.  Iliis  amendment  describes 
and  proscribes  the  assistance  to  govern- 
ments which  aid  or  assist  or  provide 
sanctuary  to  individuals  or  groups  who 
commit  acts  of  terrorism. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  The  Senator  has  said 
that.  If  he  does  not  want  to  answer  the 
question,  he  should  say  so  and  we  shall 
go  on  to  Senator  Javits.  What  I  am  try- 
ing to  clarify  is  why  the  Senator  would 
exempt  Israel  from  being  pimished  for 
acts  of  terrorism  when  he  wants  to  in- 
clude somebody  else. 

Mr.  STONE.  The  Senator  frMn  Florida 
has  not  exempted  any  country  which 
commits  the  acts  described  in  the  amend- 
ment, regardless  of  which  coimtry  it  Is. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Am  I  to  understand 
that  Israel  is  included  in  this  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  STONE.  No  specific  country  Is  In- 
cluded by  name.  The  countries  that 
would  be  included  are  those  which  com- 
mit the  acts  and  no  country  is  included 
by  name.  The  countries  excluded  are 
those  that  do  not  commit  the  acts. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Israel  is  not  excluded 
if  they  fiy  over  Lebanon  and  drop  bombs 
on  a  civilian  village,  is  that  correct,  im- 
der  the  Senator's  amendment? 

Mr.  STONE.  This  amendment  is  not 
directed  at,  nor  does  it  include  by  defini- 
tion, acts  by  the  armed  forces  themselves 
with  regard  to  another  nation  or  another 
area  or  another  territory.  I  understand 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  has  an 
amendment  which  he  wishes  to  bring  up, 
which  would  at  least  attempt  to  look 
into  that  situation.  I  shall  stay  on  the 
floor  and  be  glad  to  participate  In  that 
debate  at  that  time. 

This  amendment  Is  directed  toward 
international  terrorism. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  That  Is  what  I  am 
talking  about. 

Mr.  STONE.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
differs,  but  we  shall  discuss  that  when 
the  Senator  brings  up  his  amendment 
which  describes  conduct  by  the  armed 
forces  of  a  government. 

This  amendment  does  not  describe 
armed  forces  action  of  a  government.  It 
describes  acts  which  we  want  to  prevent 
in  order  to  stop  things  like  airplane  hi- 
jacking. In  order  to  stop  things  like  In- 
dividuals or  groups  murdering  athletes. 
In  order  to  stop  things  like  bombing  In 
airports  of  Innocent  civilian  travelers. 
That  is  the  kind  of  conduct  that  this 
Senator  does  not  wish  to  finance  by  fi- 
nancing governments  that  provide  as- 
sistance to  such  conduct.  If  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  wishes  to  try  to  cut 
off  aid  based  on  the  conduct  of  armed 
forces — and  I  understand  that  he  does — 
then  another  amendment  would  be  ap- 
propriate, and  whether  that  amendment 
is  artftilly  drawn  or  forms  good  and 
worthy  policy  Is  a  matter  for  debate  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  STONE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  that  the  Sena- 
tors finally  straightened  It  out  in  the  last 
few  sentences.  I  was  dlstiurbed  at  the 
trend  of  the  debate,  because  it  omitted 
any  attention  to  the  words  of  "aid  or 
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abet"  "Aid  or  abet."  to  a  criminal, 
whether  he  Is  a  local  criminal  or  an  In- 
ternational criminal,  is  a  very  well- 
known  term.  It  requires  some  Intent,  It 
requires  some  concealment  or  coverup. 
In  other  words.  It  does  not  matter  wheth- 
er they  give  him  up  or  not.  That  is  only 
a  question  of  whether  they  are  aiding  or 
abetting  him  after  the  commission  of  his 
crime.  The  crime  Is  what  is  the  essential 
point.  The  crime  is  the  crime  of  an  indi- 
vidual or  a  group.  That  is  what  I  thought 
about  when  Senator  Stone  proposed  his 
amendment. 

He  is  quite  right  about  the  fact  that 
that  reserves  the  Issues  of  when,  as  per- 
h^>s  my  colleague  would  say  when  he 
offers  an  amendment,  when  a  govern- 
ment commits  a  crime.  The  words  "aid 
or  abet"  would  not  be  in  order  there,  be- 
cause a  government  Is,  sui  generis,  a 
sovereign  personality,  and  we  have  a  dif- 
ferent problem  of  law  involved. 

As  I  told  the  Senator  when  he  came 
to  me  with  the  idea  of  doing  this  and 
sought  my  assistance  in  drafting  It.  we 
can  only  reach  an  individual  or  a  group 
with  this  Icind  of  amendment.  Whether 
the  Senate  adopts  it  or  not  is  a  matter  of 
judgment,  but  it  seeks  only  to  reach  an 
individual  or  group  guilty  of  a  well-de- 
fined and  well-understood  crime — ^tiie 
crime  of  aiding  and  abetting. 

When  a  government  does  that  for  in- 
dividuals who  are  gxillty  of  murder  or 
whatever  they  are  guilty  of,  wherever 
they  perform  this  act,  then  the  penalty 
is  that  the  President  can,  If  he  does  not 
feel  national  security  decides  otherwise, 
and  shall  shut  off  aid. 

That  is  the  scheme  of  this  particular 
amendment.  It  is  limited.  We  said,  a  lit- 
tle while  ago,  if  we  want  to  reach  gov- 
ernments, we  have  to  do  it  by  some  form 
of  International  action,  because  govern- 
ments are  beyond  the  purview  of  an 
amendment  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  If  I  may  respond  to 
my  friend  from  New  York,  those  are 
wonderful  words,  and  beautiful  legal 
terms,  except  that  we  are  not  dealing, 
really,  with  a  matter  of  law,  because  his 
definitions  are  extremely  vague.  He  is 
doing  something  that  is  never  done  or 
Is  ruled  unconstitutional  in  the  law.  That 
Is,  he  is  leaving  a  criminal  charge  as 
something  that  is  much  too  vague  for 
anybody  to  determine  whether  or  not 
they  themselves  are  guilty  of  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  at  that  point 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  want  to  continue 
and  then  I  wiU  yield  to  the  Senator 
in  just  a  moment. 

My  colleague  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Stone)  said  that  the  objective  of  the 
amendment  is  to  try  to  prevent  airport 
kidnapings,  athlete  killings,  et  cetera,  et 
cetera,  et  cetera.  I  think  those  are  very 
laudable  goals  because  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve in  anything  it  is  in  the  sanctity  of 
human  life,  and  nobody  should  be  killed 
imnecessarily,  that  nobody  should  be 
killed  really  for  any  reason  that  we  can 
think  of,  and  it  is  laudable  to  try  to  pre- 
vent that. 

But  what  is  not  laudable  about  this 
amendment  and  about  the  statements 
by  both  my  friend  from  New  York  and 


my  f rloid  from  Florida  Is  that  you  are 
singling  out  one  country  for  total  exemp- 
tion. You  are  talking  about  the  Middle 
East,  and  that  coimtry  is  Israel,  and  you 
are  ignoring  and  neglecting  the  problem 
which  is  causing  the  terrorism  on  the 
other  side. 

What  you  are  doing  is.  you  have  done — 
not  you  necessarily  but  what  this  Gov- 
ernment has  done — for  a  number  of  years 
is,  to  take  a  people,  the  Palestinian  peo- 
ple, to  assist  in  ejecting  them  from  their 
own  homeland,  and  then  when  the  inter- 
national bodies,  including  the  United 
States,  refused  to  do  anything  about 
their  position  and  their  condition,  they 
were  forced  into  terrorism  which  you 
now  say  you  want  to  stop. 

Well,  there  is  an  easier  way  to  stop 
that  and  that  is  to  deal  directly  with 
the  Palestinian  problem,  not  to  stand 
here  and  make  points  with  the  Israeli 
lobby  by  offering  the  so-called  antlterror- 
ist  amendments. 

If  you  were  sincere  In  wanting  to  stop 
terrorism  you  would  not  only  encourage 
the  direct  dealing  with  the  Palestinians 
but  you  would  put  a  stop  to  Israel's 
dropping  bombs  in  southern  Lebanon 
on  the  civilian  population  and,  espe- 
cially, with  American  cluster  bombs  and 
with  American  airplanes  and  American 
financing.  That  is  the  way  to  stop  ter- 
rorism, to  do  it  everywhere  and  not  just 
in  one  part  of  the  world. 

It  would  seem  to  me  this  is  a  very,  very 
cynical  amendment,  one  designed  to  con- 
tinue the  terrorism  and  not  to  put  a  stop 
to  it  for  a  fact. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  let 
us  vote.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  STONE.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  Mr.  Stone's  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wsis 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT— S.  22 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
previously  agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
equally  divided  between  the  manager  of 
the  bill  or  his  designee  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  or  his  designee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beall).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


COPYRIGHT  LAW  REVISION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resimie  consideration  of  S.  22,  which  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  22)  for  the  general  revision  of 
the  Copyright  Law,  title  17,  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  pending  busi- 
ness the  so-called  Humphrey-Cranston 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  has  not  been  called  up  as 
yet. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Do  we  have  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  allowing  1  hour 
beginning  at  4  o'clock  on  this  particular 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
quorum  call  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the  time 
for  the  quorum  call  will  be  equally 
divided. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  How  much  time  do  we 
have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  UntU  the 
amendment  is  offered,  the  time  is  not  un- 
der control;  but  under  the  previous 
order,  the  amendment  must  be  voted  on 
not  later  than  5  o'clock. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
would  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia would  pursue  his  amendment.  We 
have  to  have  a  vote  at  5  o'clock. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  send  to  the  desk 
an  amendment  and  ask  for  Its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  pending  amendment  will 
be  set  aside  and  the  clerk  will  state  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  CaU- 
fomla. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  105,  line  14.  insert  the  following: 
Insert  a  new  subsection  (f) : 

(f)  Any  public  broadcasting  entity  intend- 
ing to  apply  the  public  broadcasting  com- 
pulsory license  hereunder  to  a  published  non- 
dramatic  literary  work  shall  serve  notice  of 
such  Intention  on  the  copyright  owner  In 
advance.  Failure  by  the  public  broadcasting 
entity  to  serve  such  notice  of  Intention,  or 
the  service  of  a  notice  of  objection  by  the 
copyright  owner  not  later  than  fourteen  days 
after  service  of  such  notice  of  Intention  by 
the  public  broadcasting  entity  shall  pre- 
clude application  of  the  public  broadcasting 
compulsory  license  for  such  purpose.  The 
Register  of  Copyrights  shall  prescribe  by 
regulation  the  form,  content  and  manner  of 
service  of  such  notices  by  the  public  broad- 
casting entity  and  copyright  owner. 

Renumber  present  8ub.-.ectlon  "(f)"  as 
••(g)." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  an 
amendment  was  originally  submitted  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey), the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  BUCKLEY) ,  and  myself  dealing  with 
compensation  to  authors  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  their  material  on  public 
broadcasting.  That  proposal  brought 
considerable  opposition  from  both  tele- 
vision and  radio  public  broadcasters,  who 
felt  that  very  heavy  burdens  would  be 
placed  upon  them  in  complying  with  the 
provisions  of  that  amendment  as  a  means 
of  compensating  authors.  There  is  no 
dispute  over  the  need  to  compensate  the 
authors  of  material.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  over  how  to  go  about  do- 
ing so. 

I  am  now  offering  a  different  amend- 
ment, which  is  a  compromise  effort  to 
deal  with  this  problem. 

This  amendment,  I  wish  to  emphasize, 
does  not  impose  copyright  fees  on  public 
broadcasting.  Those  fees  are  required 
under  section  118  of  the  bill  as  it  now 
stands. 

The  issue  is  the  right  of  control  over 
the  use  of  the  copyrighted  matter.  The 
Public  Broadcasting  Service  concedes  the 
correctness  of  paying  royalties  for  the 
use  of  copyrighted  matter.  Public  broad- 
casters do  raise  two  major  objections. 
The  first  is  the  administrative  cost  in- 
volved in  negotiating  Individually  with 
thousands  of  copyright  holders.  The  sec- 


ond is  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  per- 
mission to  use  the  work  within  a  reason- 
able time. 

With  the  cooperation  of  many  of  the 
parties  involved,  a  compromise  amend- 
ment has  been  developed — the  one  which 
I  have  offered — which  protects  the  cre- 
ator's right  to  control  the  use  of  his  or 
her  property,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
sures public  broadcasting  that  program- 
ing will  not  be  unnecessarily  delayed. 

The  compromise  preserves  for  holders 
of  copyrights  on  nondramatic  literary 
works  the  right  to  control  use  of  their 
work  by  public  broadcasting — \mder  rea- 
sonable conditions. 

The  compromise  assures  public  broad- 
casting that  their  programing  ability  will 
not  be  unreasonably  delayed  by  cosUy 
and  time-consuming  efforts  to  obtain 
permission  to  use  nondramatic  literary 
works. 

The  compromise  leaves  photographs, 
graphics,  sculpture,  and  music  in  section 
118  as  it  is  presently  constituted. 

Three,  the  compromise  gives  to  writers 
and  publishers  of  nondramatic  literary 
works,  the  copyright  holders,  a  veto  over 
use  by  public  broadcasting  within  14 
days  of  receipt  of  notice  of  Intention  of 
use  by  public  broadcasting.  This  pro- 
vision is  added  to  the  present  section  118, 
which  in  every  other  respect  is  left  in- 
tact. 

In  closing,  I  state  that  I  am  a  very 
strong  supporter  of  public  broadcasting. 
I  have  done  all  that  I  have  been  able  to 
do  to  see  that  they  are  well  fimded.  I 
think  their  work  is  very  important. 

However,  I  must  bow  to  the  Soiator 
from  Rhode  Island.  He  has  been  the 
leader  in  this.  His  accomplishments  have 
been  very,  very  great  in  terms  of  bring- 
ing or  helping  to  bring  public  broad- 
casting to  its  present  stage  of  develop- 
ment. 

I  have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
him.  I  understand  his  feelings.  It  was 
in  part  because  of  his  feelings  that  I  have 
offered  the  compromise  that  I  have  of- 
fered. I  regret  thpt  he  does  not  feel  that 
it  compromises  enough. 

It  is  difficult  to  be  on  a  different  side 
from  him  on  this  particular  matter,  be- 
cause of  his  great  accomplishments  and 
his  great  knowledge  of  this  field. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  I  congrratulate  the  committee  that 
reported  this  bill  for  recognizing  in  a 
very  fair  and  reasonable  way  the  plight 
of  public  broadcasting. 

I  do  not  have  to  recite  here  the  agon- 
izing experience  that  we  have  had  over 
the  years  in  getting  the  proper  funding 
for  public  broadcasting. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  have  been 
roadblocks  after  roadblocks  put  in  the 
way,  and  it  has  not  been  easy  to  come 
out  in  the  Chamber,  to  go  into  confer- 
ence with  the  Members  of  the  House,  or 
to  speak  with  some  people  within  the 
administration  to  make  them  understand 
the  problem.  I  mean  that  unless  we  do 
something  to  finance  public  broadca'^t- 
ing  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  we  can- 
not Induce  people  to  make  ctxitributlons. 

Public  broadcasting  depends  entirely 
upon  the  taxpayers'  money  and  money 
that  is  donated.  They  carmot  put  on 
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commercial  programs.  They  are  forbid- 
den to  put  on  commercial  programs; 
therefore,  in  most  instances  they  rely 
upon  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Under  the  copyright  law,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, public  broadcasting,  because  It  is 
nonprofit,  is  specifically  excluded  from 
copyright.  So  what  we  are  doing  here  is 
we  are  adding  a  burden  to  public  broad- 
casting and  not  giving  an  advantage. 
We  have  to  bear  that  in  mind.  Up  to  now 
whether  it  was  a  public  broadcasting 
radio  station  or  television  station,  they 
were  not  bound  by  the  copyright  law. 
Why?  Because  when  Congress  enacted 
that  law  we  said  to  artists,  you:  "We  will 
give  you  this  right,  but  you  must  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  you  cannot  charge  the 
people  who  do  it  for  free  for  the  enlight- 
enment of  our  society." 

That  is  how  this  all  came  about. 

Now  we  are  talking  about  this  com- 
promise, Mr.  President. 

It  does  not  mean  that  much  to  me  per- 
sonally except  the  fact  that  I  have  been 
fighting  for  public  broadcasting  since 
1967. 1  managed  the  bill  in  the  Chamber. 
Every  time  we  asked  for  an  authoriza- 
tion beyond  1  year,  they  said,  "We  can- 
not do  that."  Every  time  we  asked  them 
for  a  few  more  dollars,  they  said,  "We 
cannot  afford  that." 

Here  we  are.  We  have  these  small  radio 
stations  panhandling  for  little  donations 
to  keep  alive. 

Now  what  are  they?  Many  are  merely 
10 -watt  stations.  The  committee  recog- 
nizes this. 

What  did  the  committee  do?  The  com- 
mittee said: 

All  right.  Up  to  now  you  have  not  been 
charged  so  you  will  have  to  contribute  a  little 
bit  to  these  people  that  own  the  copyright. 

Under  section  118,  what  do  they  do? 
They  have  a  tribunal.  The  station  regis- 
ters for  the  license.  Then  the  tribunal 
decides  what  a  fair  amount  should  be 
and  that  amount  is  paid  to  the  copyright 
owner. 

I  assume  that  the  amount  would  be 
predicated  upon  the  fiscal  ability  of  that 
particular  broadcaster,  to  pay  for  it. 
Otherwise,  they  are  going  to  close  down. 

There  is  channel  36  in  my  State  that 
is  impoverished. 

Of  course,  if  you  get  on  the  radio  and 
begin  to  read  for  the  benefit  of  the 
elderly,  a  poem  that  is  copyrighted  be- 
cause after  all  you  cannot  get  the  com- 
mercial broadcasters  to  go  for  that  sort 
of  elite  programing,  what  happens? 

Under  this  amendment  they  have  to  go 
and  get  permission,  and  after  14  days 
the  copyright  owner  can  say:  "No  soap; 
unless  you  pay  me  $100,  unless  you  pay 
me  $50,  unless  you  pay  me  10  cents,  you 
cannot  read  it." 

The  little  station  owner  said:  "But  I 
could  do  it  up  to  yesterday.  What  did  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  do  to  me? 
Up  to  yesterday  I  did  not  have  to  pay." 

Now  the  Senate  passes  this  amend- 
ment and  says:  "Yes,  beginning  today, 
beginning  today,  you  have  to  pay,  you 
have  to  pay  how?"  Not  the  way  the  com- 
mittee, the  people's  representative,  de- 
cided. "No.  You've  got  to  do  it  my  way." 

You  know  last  year  they  had  copy- 
right in  there  for  the  performers,  too. 


Now  I  am  not  saying  that  you  are  feath- 
ering anyone's  nest.  But  certainly  we  are 
giving  them  something.  Here  we  are.  We 
are  nutUng  them  possible  now  to  charge 
CATV.  We  are  maMng  it  possible  for 
ttiem  to  make  some  more  money.  I 
imderstand  imder  this  particular  bill 
an  author  has  a  perfect  right  to  have 
tiiat  copyright  ownership  for  his  whole 
life  and  then  50  years  beyond;  just 
imagine.  Just  imagine. 

I  write  a  poem.  I  get  it  copyrighted 
when  I  am  20  years  old.  I  live  to  be  90. 
So  I  get  70  years  there.  Then  on  top  of 
the  70  years  they  give  me  another  50 
years.  Why,  the  descendant  does  not  even 
know  who  the  ancestor  was  by  that  time. 

Still  they  are  entitled  to  collect.  They 
are  entitled  to  collect.  And  that  is  what 
we  are  doing  today. 

I  am  sayi,ng  let  us  be  fair.  The  public 
broadcasters  know  they  are  spending  the 
taxpayers'  money.  Natursdly,  there  is  an 
element  of  generosity.  They  are  going  to 
come  and  knock  on  our  door  and  say: 
"Look,  we  are  paying  this  royalty  now. 
You  better  come  up  with  more  cash." 

So  there  you  are. 

They  knew  that  they  had  hit  a  stone 
wall  when  they  got  into  music  because 
that  would  have  blocked  out  Arthur 
Piedler.  There  would  have  been  a  war 
in  Massachusetts  if  they  had  done  that  so 
they  deliberately  left  this  out.  Then  they 
came  in  here  and  they  put  the  whole  ca- 
boodle in.  They  were  figm-ing  maybe  we 
would  try  that  for  size.  When  they  hit 
a  stone  wall  they  came  in  with  this  other 
compromise  which  was  a  compromise 
over  a  compromise  because  section  118 
is  a  compromise  itself. 

It  is  a  compromise  l)ecause  up  to  now 
public  broadcasters  paid  nothing.  Now 
they  have  to  pay  something,  but  they  are 
having  an  impartial  body  make  that  de- 
cision. What  is  wrong  with  it? 

Have  we  lost  our  confidence  in  human- 
kind to  oe  fair?  That  is  what  this  is  all 
about. 

Now  for  the  edification  of  all  concerned, 
I  simply  wish  to  read  the  exception  un- 
der the  copyright  law.  When  I  have  done 
that  I  think  I  have  said  enough,  Mr. 
President. 

The  one  thing  I  would  not  like  to  see 
is  the  demise  of  public  broadcasting.  We 
enacted  that  law  in  1967  with  great  hope 
and  great  expectations  and  along  the 
road  it  began  to  falter.  Why?  Because 
it  was  not  being  properly,  sufficiently, 
and  adequately  funded. 

Now  you  come  here  today  and  you  say, 
"Well,  we've  got  to  give  the  first  right  of 
refusal  to  the  copyright  owner."  He  never 
had  it  in  pubUc  broadcasting  up  to  now 
but  we  are  going  to  give  it  to  him  today. 

This  is  what  the  law  reads,  "To  per- 
form the  copyrighted  work  publicly  for 
profit" — for  profit — "if  it  be  a  musical 
composition  and  for  purpose  of  public 
performance  for  profit" — for  profit — 
"and  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  sub- 
section"— it  goes  on  and  on  and  on  but 
the  whole  copyright  law  is  based  on 
profit,  and  public  broadcasting  is  not  for 
profit.  The  funds  come  from  taxpayers' 
money  contributions. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate,  I  am 
going  to  move  to  table  this  smiendment. 

This  is  what  I  suggested  as  an  alter- 


native, and  the  Senator  from  California 
could  not  buy  it.  I  suggested  sidding  this: 
Public  broadcasting  entitles  and  copy- 
right owners  shall  negotiate  In  good  faith 
and  cooperate  fully  with  the  copjnrlght  roy- 
alty tribunal  in  establishing  reasonable  roy- 
alty fees  in  an  expeditious  manner. 

They  cannot  buy  It. 

Let  me  conclude  by  sajdng.  God  save 
pubUc  broadcasting. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
always  moved  by  the  eloquence  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  but  I  really 
carmot  believe  that  public  broadcasting 
will  live  or  die  depending  on  the  auto- 
matic right  of  public  broadcasters  to 
nondramatic  literary  works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  suspend? 

Who  yields  time  to  the  Senator? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  whatever  time  the  Senator  desires. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  believe  that  when  we 
are  moving  into  the  area  of  material  that 
is  not  intended  for  performance  neces- 
sarily, there  are  interests  and  rights  of 
authors  that  should  be  protected.  There- 
fore, I  believe  that  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  California  is 
a  reasonable  protection  that  is  not  inimi- 
cal to  public  broadcasting  8md  will  not 
cause  its  decrease.  I  do  have  one  question 
only  that  I  have  to  address  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  California. 

His  amendment  provides  that  if  an 
author  or  the  owner  of  the  copyright  does 
not  object  within  14  days  of  service  of 
notice,  then  automatical^  the  broadcast 
station  has  a  right  to  utilize  the  material. 
I  am  wmcemed  that  the  14  days  may  be 
somewhat  brief.  We  are  not  talking  about 
actual  notice  but  constructive  notice.  It 
seems  to  me  that  authors  who  do  write 
nondramatic  literary  works  sometimes 
find  themselves  off  in  the  Jungle  swne- 
where. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  frwn 
Calif  omia  would  be  willing  to  accept  a 
modification  that  would  change  "14  days" 
to  read  "21  days." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  so  modify  my 
amoidment. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted,  and  I  am  prepared  to  support 
the  amendment  as  modified.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  wanted  some 
time.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Buckley).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
does  not  desire  to  speak  at  this  time. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  fnnn 
California  has  anything  further  to  say. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
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prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
the  time,  but  I  wish  to  make  a  brief 
statement. 

When  Congress  establishes  a  set  of 
legal  rights.  It  has  created  a  property 
interest,  and  the  fifth  amendment  then 
applies,  and  I  now  plead  the  fifth.  It 
states: 

nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for 
public  Mse,  without  just  compensation. 

That  Is  the  basis  upon  which  we  feel 
that  this  amendment  is  in  order,  ap- 
propriate, and  Just. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  to 
answer  that,  within  the  scope  of  the 
Constitution,  the  Congress  glveth  and 
the  Congress  taketh  away.  Copyright 
rights  were  given  not  under  the  Con- 
stitution. They  were  given  under  statu- 
tory law,  and  the  very  statutory  law  that 
gave  the  right  of  copyright  is  the  very 
law  that  said  it  was  based  on  profit. 
Public  broadcasting  Is  not  for  profit. 
Therefore,  the  very  instrumentality  that 
created  the  right  limits  the  right. 

As  to  this  idea  of  the  fifth  amendment, 
I  have  heard  the  fifth  amendment  used 
many,  many  times,  but  not  in  this  fash- 
ion, I  am  sorry  to  say. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  all  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  and  I  move  to  table 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  table.  All  those 
in  favor  signify  by  saying  "aye." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  Mr.  Cranston's  amendment, 
as  modified. 

The  clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

"nie  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  TAFT  (when  his  name  was  called) . 
Present. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh).  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chttrch)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hart)  ,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Hxtuphrey)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Steven- 
son) are  absent  on  official  business. 


I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  CxTLVKR)  is  absent  because  of 
illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)   would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cxtrtis)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fonc),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  61, 
nays  22,  as  foUows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  30  Leg.] 
YEAS— 61 


Abourezk 

Helms 

Mess 

Allen 

Hollinss 

Muskle 

Baker 

Hruska 

Nunn 

Beall 

Huddleston 

Packwood 

Bellmen 

Inouye 

Pas  tore 

Bumpers 

Javlts 

Pearson 

Burdlck 

Johnston 

Pell 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Kennedy 

Percy 

Cannon 

Leahy 

Randolph 

ChUes 

Ix>ng 

Rtbtcoff 

Clark 

Magnuaon 

Roth 

Dole 

Mansfield 

Schwelker 

Domenlcl 

Mathias 

Scott. 

Eagleton 

McClure 

William  L 

Eastland 

McGee 

Sparkman 

Ford 

McGovem 

Stafford 

Glenn 

Mclntyre 

Stennls 

Hansen 

Metcalf 

Stevens 

Hartke 

Mondale 

Symington 

Hatfield 

Montoya 

Thurmond 

Hathaway 

Morgan 
NAYS— 22 

Bartlett 

Case 

Scott.  Hugh 

Bentsen 

Cranston 

Stone 

Biden 

Durkln 

Talmadge 

Brock 

Fannin 

Tower 

Brooke 

Ooldwater 

Tunney 

Buckley 

Orlffln 

Welcker 

Byrd, 

McClellan 

Williams 

Harry  P. 

Jr.    Proxmlre 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 

Tan 

NOT  VOTING— 16 

Bayh 

Gravel 

Laxalt 

Church 

Hart,  Gary 

Nelson 

Culver 

Hart.  PhUip  A. 

Stevenson 

CurtU 

Haskell 

Young 

Fong 

Humphrey 

Garn 

Jackson 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
Cranston's  amendment,  as  modified, 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stone)  .  The  Senate  will  now  resume 
consideration — the  clerk  will  state  the 
amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  sis  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore)   proposes  an  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  May  we  have  order, 
please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  Sen- 
ators kindly  clear  the  well. 

The  Chair  would  advise  the  Senator 
that  xmder  the  previous  order  the  Senate 
is  supposed  to  resume  consideration  of 


the  unfinished  business,  and  it  would 
take  a  unanimous  consent  request. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  pro- 
ceed for  5  minutes  under  the  copyright 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
Toas)  for  himself,  Mr.  Cranston,  and  ISi. 
TuNNET   proposes   the  following: 

On  page  104,  line  17,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Public  broadcasting  entitles  and  copy- 
right owners  shall  negotiate  In  good  faith 
and  cooperate  fully  with  the  Copyright 
Royalty  Tribunal  In  establishing  reasonable 
royalty  fees  In  an  expeditious  manner." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  it  means 
exactly  what  it  says,  and  I  hope  that  the 
committee  manager  of  the  bill  will  ac- 
cept it. 

Mr.  Mc<^LELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  see 
no  harm  in  this  amendment  whatsoever. 
I  guess  it  expresses  the  hope  of  every- 
one. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Mc<rLELLAN.  To  expedite  It,  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  take  it  to  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Robert 
Malson  of  my  staff  be  granted  privilege 
of  the  fioor  during  the  consideration  of 
the  copyright  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  sc  ordered. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Information  of  the  Senate,  there  will 
be  no  further  action  on  the  copyright 
bill  tonight.  As  of  now,  we  are  back  with 
the  unfinished  business,  which  is  pending 
once  again. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Will  the  Senator 
advise  us  when  we  will  be  back  on  the 
copyright  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Either,  very  doubt- 
fully, tomorrow  afternoon,  or,  more 
likely,  Thursday  morning. 


INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY  ASSIST- 
ANCE AND  ARMS  EXPORT  CON- 
TROL ACT  OP  1976 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  unfinished  business. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bUl  (S.  2662)  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  and  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resimied  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  bring  to  the  Senate  various  concerns 
relative  to  S.  2662,  the  pending  bill  which 
provides  for  the  fiscal  year  1976  military 
assistance  program  and  which  was 
amended  in  committee  by  the  Arms  Ex- 
port Control  Act.  As  stated  in  the  com- 
mittee report: 

This  bill,  when  enacted,  will  constitute  the 
most  significant  piece  of  legislation  In  the 
field  of  foreign  military  asssltance  policy 
since  the  enactment  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centiiry  ago. 

The  far-reaching  impact  of  this  leg- 
islation is  directly  related  to  the  provi- 
sions added  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  which  deal  with  arms  export 
controls. 

While  there  are  aspects  of  this  legis- 
lation which  are  not  only  desirable,  but 
also  badly  needed,  it  contains  other 
features  the  consequence  of  which  may 
not  be  fully  imderstood. 

rAK-BZACHINO   BIIX 

Each  year  in  the  past  we  have  con- 
sidered and  approved  a  foreign  military 
assistance  bill.  This  year,  however,  we 
are  also  considering  arms  export  control 
legislation  which  is  far-reaching  and 
upon  which  there  was  limited  testimony 
during  the  committee  hearings.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  hearings  indicates 
there  were  only  two  witnesses  from  the 
Department  of  Defense,  neither  of  whom 
were  questioned  to  any  degree  about  the 
arms  export  control  aspects  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Furthermore,  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  will  have  great  Impact  upon  Ameri- 
can industry  and  American  labor.  Once 
again  it  Is  noted  from  the  hearings  an 
absence  of  testimony  from  either  busi- 
ness or  labor  leaders  as  to  the  impact  of 
the  extensive  arms  export  control  pro- 
visions of  this  legislation. 

STDDT   MEEDS) 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
sections  in  this  legislation  which  deserve 
close  attention  by  the  Senate.  First  of 
all.  It  Is  unfortunate  that  an  arms  export 
control  measure  of  this  breadth  was  not 
the  subject  of  possibly  a  formal  study 
under  the  guidance  or  direction  of  the 
Congress.  If  such  a  study  had  been  con- 
ducted it  is  my  view  this  legislation 
would  enjoy  wider  support. 

The  qu^tion  of  arms  sales  is  one 
which  deserves  attention  by  the  Con- 
gress. There  are  many  resisons  this  is 
true.  To  list  a  few  I  would  mention  the 
following: 

First.  Arms  sales  are  useful  in  enabling 
our  allies  to  provide  for  their  own  de- 
fense. 

Second.  Arms  sales,  as  an  instrument 
of  foreign  policy,  provide  our  Nation  with 
Infiuence  in  the  recipient  governments. 

Third.  Arms  sales  are  an  instrument 
to  preserve  a  balance  of  power  in  various 
regions  of  the  world. 

Fourth.  Arms  sales  in  recent  years 
have  served  as  a  key  element  in  correct- 
ing any  balance-of-pajmient  deficits  re- 
sulting from  the  huge  outflow  of  cash  for 
oil.  I 

Fifth.  Arms  sales  are  a  means  to 
achieve  standardization  in  weapons  sys- 
tems among  our  allies. 


Sixth.  Arms  sales  provide  jobs  for 
American  labor. 

Seventh.  Arms  sales  by  U.S.  firms  gen- 
erate tax  revenues  for  our  Government. 

Eighth.  Arms  sales  to  foreign  buyers 
provide  for  increased  unit  producticm 
and  thus  lower  costs  for  our  own  armed 
services. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  arms  sales 
sometimes  bring  about  undesirable  re- 
sults, but  I  will  leave  those  arguments  to 
the  committee  report  and  hearings,  as 
they  have  been  dealt  with  during  the 
construction  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  sake  of  brevity 
and  in  the  interest  of  time,  it  would  be 
my  purpose  to  comment  on  just  three 

points. 

BLOW  TO  nrotrsTHT 

First,  it  is  my  view  that  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  Senate  bill  will  be  unneces- 
sarily harmful  to  our  defense  industry 
and  our  citizens  employed  in  that 
industry. 

As  an  example,  it  is  my  view  the  legis- 
lation requires  too  much  public  disclo- 
sure of  bids  and  proposals  concerning 
arms  sales  approved  by  our  Government. 
The  result  will  place  our  defense  indus- 
try at  a  disadvantage  in  the  highly  com- 
petitive defense  market.  The  disclosure 
provisions  of  the  bill  will  damage  the 
prospects  of  our  U.S.  suppliers  and  bring 
wlUi  it  adverse  effects  in  the  areas  of 
emplojrment,  arms  standardization, 
balance-of-payments  deficits  to  name 
just  a  few  areas. 

Arms  sales  are  highly  cranpetltive  and 
foreign  nations  are  secretive  about  such 
dealings.  They  will  think  twice  before 
having  their  purchases  spread  on  the 
public  record  or  filed  even  in  classified 
form  in  this  or  any  Congress. 

Therefore,  it  is  my  hope  the  Senate 
will  accept  some  amendments  which  will 
be  offered  in  an  effort  to  assure  Congress 
receives  what  information  it  needs,  but 
at  the  same  time  avoid  unnecessary  pub- 
lic disclosure  of  proprietary  information 
which  could  be  harmful  to  our  national 
security  and  U.S.  industry. 

VETO    UNCONSTITUTIONAL? 

Second,  it  appears  the  so-called  con- 
gressional veto  is  being  expanded  an- 
other degree  in  this  particular  legisla- 
tion. It  is  noted  the  committee  report 
goes  to  some  lengths  to  justify  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  veto  provisions  on 
the  sale  of  military  items. 

Two  principal  arguments  may  be  made 
in  questioning  the  constitutionality  of 
the  veto  provisions.  The  first  is  that  the 
congressional  veto  violates  the  presenta- 
tion clause  of  the  Constitution  because 
once  the  Congress  moves  to  veto  by  con- 
current resolution  a  particular  sale,  this 
congressional  action  is  not  resubmitted 
to  the  President. 

The  second  argument  centers  on  the 
point  that  the  veto  itself  is  a  violation  of 
the  separation  of  power  between  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  Congress.  This  argument  is 
especially  pertinent  in  view  of  the  widely- 
held  belief  that  the  President  has  special 
constitutional  prerc^atives  in  the  area  of 
foreign  affairs. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  while  the 
congressional   veto  dates   back  to   the 


1930's,  the  fact  remains  its  greatest  use 
has  occurred  in  the  last  7  or  8  years.  This 
period  encompassed  Vietnam  and  Water- 
gate and  we  had  a  situation  in  which  a 
President  of  one  party  was  faced  by  a 
Congress  overwhelmingly  controlled  by 
another  party- 

Therefore,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  con- 
gressional veto  provisions  of  this  and 
possibly  other  acts  will  be  tested  in 
court. 

ADVKSSE  BCOKOmC   IMPACT 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  discuss  my  third 
concern  relative  to  S.  2662.  This  concern 
centers  on  the  adverse  effect  on  our 
economy  which  ibis  legislation  could 
bring  about  if  it  remains  in  its  present 
form. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  the  House  incor- 
porated in  its  bill  a  ceiling  on  arms  sales. 
Ibis  approach  is  apparently  based  on  the 
idea  that  arms  sales  are  inherently  evil 
and  out  of  control.  I  caimot  agree  with 
either  one  of  these  argimients.  First,  each 
transfer  of  arms  outside  of  this  country 
must  be  approved  by  the  executive  de- 
partment and  there  are  already  provi- 
sions in  law  which  provide  for  congres- 
sional control  and  oversight.  Further, 
those  sales  which  are  approved  are  sub- 
ject to  foreign  policy  and  other  consid- 
erations over  which  the  President  has 
day-to-day  responsibility. 

Data  compiled  in  1973  shows  that  in 
that  year  about  $270  billion  was  ex- 
pended worldwide  for  defense  purposes. 
Therefore,  the  level  of  arms  sales  as  rep- 
resented by  the  approximate  $8  billion  in 
the  current  year  is  but  a  small  percent  of 
world  defense  expenditures.  Of  course,  it 
would  be  desirable  if  there  were  no  need 
to  spend  great  sums  on  military  items  but 
action  by  the  Congress  in  reducing  U.S. 
arms  sales  will  have  little  effect  in  chang- 
ing this  trend:  While  it  is  noted  that  the 
committee  report  takes  pains  to  avoid 
stating  that  the  sales  of  arms  are  too 
high  it  is  likely  this  legislation  will  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  those  sales. 

JOB   LOSSES    SEEN 

This  will  be  followed  by  a  reduction  in 
Jobs  for  our  economy  which  is  already 
suffering  from  high  unemployment  rates. 
In  addition  to  loss  of  jobs  there  will  be 
loss  of  tax  revenues  from  those  individ- 
uals and  companies.  Further,  there  will 
be  the  undesirable  effect  on  a  reduction 
in  our  balance  of  pa3rments  account. 

All  of  these  benefits  are  highly  sig- 
nificant to  our  economy.  If  the  Congress 
wishes  to  enter  into  the  daily  business  of 
control  of  arms  sales  as  provided  for  in 
this  legislation,  then  it  may  as  well  enter 
more  fully  into  the  nondefense  area  for 
they  are  just  as  vital. 

One  might  ask  why  the  human  rights 
provisions  of  this  act  should  not  be 
applied  to  nondefense  items  to  other 
countries  such  as  the  Soviet  Union  where 
there  is  absolutely  no  doubt  discrimina- 
tion exists  in  varied  and  obvious  forms. 
This  is  a  matter  upon  which  authors  of 
this  legislation  might  wish  to  ponder  or 
comment. 

In  summary,  my  view  is  that  any  con- 
trol Congress  may  wish  to  exercise  in  this 
area  should   be   accomplished  without 
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bringing  itself  into  the  export  field  in 
such  a  heavy-handed  manner. 

Certainly  the  export  of  arms  Is  an  area 
which  needs  congressional  oversight. 
Sale  for  the  sake  of  making  money  or 
producing  jobs  and  taxes  cannot  be  justi- 
fied, but  sales  are  now  controlled  through 
export  licenses  and  other  factors.  These 
sales  serve  the  purposes  of  our  national 
security  or  they  would  not  be  allowed. 
If  Congress  must  restrict  the  Executive 
In  this  element  of  foreign  policy,  it  should 
be  done  with  less  disclosure  of  contract 
details  and  restricted  to  those  defense 
articles  designed  to  bring  about  death 
and  destruction. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
intention  to  offer  several  amendments  as 
well  as  to  support  other  amendments 
designed  to  make  this  legislation  more 
beneficial  to  our  national  interests. 

ADOrriONAL    STATEMENTS    ST7BMITTED    ON 
S.    2662 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow, 
as  the  Senate  continues  its  consideration 
of  S.  2662,  the  Foreign  Military  Assist- 
ance and  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  I 
Intend  to  call  up  for  consideration  my 
amendment — No.  1399 — to  modify  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  bill  addressing  the 
formulation  of  our  security  assistance 
policy  with  regard  to  the  promotion  of 
internationally  recognized  human  rights. 

My  purpose  in  offering  this  amendment 
is  twofold: 

First,  I  believe  that  the  foundations  of 
our  coimtry's  international  security  as- 
sistance programs,  as  affected  in  this  case 
by  our  stated  policy  with  respect  to  hu- 
man rights,  certainly  warrant  a  more 
thorough  consideration  by  the  Senate 
than  has  been  afforded  to  this  critical 
area  in  the  past. 

There  is  existing  language  in  the  for- 
eign assistance  act  which  already  sets 
forth  U.S.  policy  toward  nations  which 
engage  in  a  consistent  pattern  of  gross 
violations  of  himian  rights.  And  yet,  Mr. 
President,  it  is  my  view  that  we  need  to 
reflect  on  the  broad  question  of  how  our 
concerns  for  the  observance  of  human 
rights  should  be  reconciled  with  our 
stated  foreign  policy  concerns  for  re- 
gional stability  around  the  globe.  It  is 
thus  my  hope  that  we  can  address  tomor- 
row just  how  the  principal  elements  of 
our  security  assistance  policy  should  be 
ordered,  and  where  our  priorities  should 
be  placed. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  my  amendment 
would  serve  to  offer  some  specific  changes 
to  section  111  of  S.  2662.  Essentially,  it 
would  retain  the  statement  of  policy  that 
U.S.  security  assistance  programs  should 
be  conducted  in  a  manner  that  will  pro- 
mote the  observance  of  internationally 
recognized  human  rights.  While  it  would 
delete  the  language  establishing  the  of- 
fice of  himian  rights  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment, It  would  still  require  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  submit  an  annual  report  ad- 
dressing these  concerns  to  the  Congress 
as  a  part  of  its  regular  review  and  au- 
thorization of  security  assistance  pro- 
grams. My  amendment  would  also  delete 
the  new  authority  for  Congress  to  receive 
special  statements  citing  specific  nations 
for  gross  violations  of  human  rights,  and 


the  associated  procedures  for  immediate 
termination  of  security  assistance  by 
concurrent  resolution  aj  a  result  of  such 
statements. 

It  is  my  belief  that  these  new  proce- 
dures generate  some  very  serious  and 
fundamental  questions.  I  profess  to  be 
quite  imcertain  as  to  how  these  new  pro- 
cedures may  be  expected  to  impact  on 
our  foreign  policy,  on  our  efforts  to  seek 
stability  in  the  critical  regions  of  the 
world,  and  on  the  cause  of  human  rights 
itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  look  forward  to  hav- 
ing the  opportunity  in  tomorrow's  debate 
on  this  amendment  to  listen  to  the  argu- 
ments of  the  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  those  of  other 
interested  Members  of  this  body.  I  am 
hopeful  that  our  disciissions  will  serve  to 
clarify  what  I  perceive  to  be  certain  crit- 
ical aspects  of  our  international  security 
policies  which  have  yet  to  be  fully  ex- 
amined by  the  Senate. 


EXPENSES  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON 
ART  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE 
U.S.  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
(Mr.  ScoTT),  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
(Mr.  Hatfield),  and  myself,  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  389)  relating  to  tbe 
expenses  of  the  Commission  on  Art  and 
Antiquities  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  the  purpose  of  the  resolution, 
which  has  been  cleared  all  the  way 
around,  is  to  make  $5,000  available  for 
the  old  Senate  Chamber  which  served  as 
a  meeting  place  for  this  body  from  1810 
to  1859. 

Members  of  the  Senate,  I  am  sure, 
share  with  me  a  deep  Interest  in  preserv- 
ing significant  examples  of  America's 
heritage  associated  with  the  U.S.  Capi- 
tol. I  know  that  I  speak  for  the  minority 
leader  in  expressing  pride  in  the  work  of 
the  Commission  on  Art  and  Antiquities 
toward  this  end.  Since  its  establishment 
in  1968,  the  Commission  has  initiated 
many  projects  which  have  served  to  pro- 
vide a  better  safeguarding  and  display 
and  understanding  of  the  Senate's  col- 
lection of  art  and  historic  objects. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  the  Commission 
has  directed  the  restoration  of  the  old 
Supreme  Coiu-t  Chamber  and  the  old 
Senate  Chamber.  With  the  retimi  of 
these  rooms  to  their  mid- 19th  century 
appearances,  a  new  perspective  has  been 
provided  for  the  many  thousand  Ameri- 
cans who  will  visit  the  Capitol  Building 


during  our  Bicentennial  and  the  years 
that  follow.  While  the  old  Court  Cham- 
ber was  completed  and  opened  to  the 
public  last  May,  it  is  expected  that  the 
Chamber  that  served  the  Senate  from 
1810  to  1859  will  be  completed  by  late 
spring. 

The  resolution  that  I  send  to  the  desk 
for  immediate  consideration  would  give 
the  Commission  authority  to  expend  a 
portion  of  its  funds  for  ceremonial  and 
reception  purposes  related  to  the  oflBcial 
dedication  of  the  old  Senate  Chamber 
and  also  authorizes  a  small  increase  in 
the  Ccmimission's  annual  funds,  the  only 
increase  which  has  been  requested  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Commission  In 
1968. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  389)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

8.  Res.  389 

Resolved,  That  out  of  funds  available  under 
section  5  of  Senate  Resolution  382,  90th  Con- 
gress, agreed  to  October  1  (legislative  day, 
September  24),  1968,  the  Commission  on  Art 
and  Antiquities  of  the  United  States  Senate 
is  authorized  during  fiscal  year  1976  to  ex- 
pend not  to  exceed  $5,000  for  ceremonial  and 
reception  purposes  In  connection  with  the 
official  dedication  of  the  Old  Senate  Chamber, 
as  well  as  functions  relative  to  the  observance 
of  the  Bicentennial  year,  and  In  subsequent 
years  Is  authorized  to  expend  not  to  exceed 
$2,500  for  ceremonial  and  related  purposes. 

Sec.  2.  Effective  with  respect  to  the  fiscal 
year  1975  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  expended  out  of 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  under 
section  5  of  such  Senate  Resolution  382  Is 
Increased  to  $17,500. 


HUMANITARIAN  ASSISTANCE 
TO  GUATEMALA 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  on  behalf  of  myself. 
Senators  Humphrey.  Casi,  Keniteoy, 
and  Javits  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  390)  favoring  human- 
itarian assistance  to  Guatemala. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICrER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  my  colleagues,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Httmphret),  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  .  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy),  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  jAvrrs).  I 
offer  the  resolution  expressing  the  sjrm- 
pathy  of  the  Senate  for  the  people  of 
Guatemala. 

Mr.  President,  at  about  3  a.m.  the 
morning  of  February  4,  a  major  earth- 
quake— measuring  between  7.5  and  7.9  on 
the  Richter  scale — hit  the  central  high- 
lands region  of  Guatemala.  A  major 
after-shock — 5.75-6  on  the  Richter 
scale— occurred  at  1  p.m.  February  6. 
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Although  the  full  parameters  of  the 
disaster  are  not  yet  known,  the  most  re- 
cent facts  available  to  us  paint  a  very 
tragic  picture  of  the  people  of  Guate- 
mala and  the  suflerinig  they  have  en- 
dured. 

~An  estimated  22,368  persons  have  been 
killed.  Some  77,000  persons  have  been  in- 
jured. More  than  1  million  people,  out 
of  a  population  of  nearly  5.8  million, 
have  been  left  homeless.  Yet.  it  appears 
the  death  toU  will  continue  to  rise  as 
clearing  of  destroyed  villages  continues 
and  the  rebuilding  effort  begins.  We  may 
never  know  just  how  many  people  were 
killed  in  this  disaster. 

Although  some  460,000  people  out  of  a 
population  of  1.1  miUion  in  Guatemala 
City  were  left  homeless  by  the  quake. 
it  is  apparent  the  people  of  the  rural  area 
have  suffered  the  greatest  hardship.  Re- 
ports indicate  that  many  rural  towns  and 
villages  were  100  percent  destroyed. 

The  disaster  has  brought  nearly  un- 
precedented response  from  the  Inter- 
national community.  Contributions  have 
come  from  Argentina,  Belgiiun,  Brazil, 
Canada,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Domini- 
can Republic.  Ecuador,  France,  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany,  Haiti,  Hon- 
duras, Israel,  Italy,  Mexico,  New  Zealand, 
Nicaragua,  Norway,  Panama,  Peru, 
Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Venezuela. 

The  Government  of  Guatemala  mobil- 
zided  immediately  to  meet  the  relief 
needs  of  its  people. 

The  U.S.  effort  has  been  most  impres- 
sive, as  we  supplied  14  large  helicopters 
to  transport  vitally  needed  medical  sup- 
plies, food,  and  fuel  to  the  haid-hlt  rural 
areas  and  transported  the  injured  to 
medical  facilities. 

We  have  had  reports  of  the  outstand- 
ing efforts  of  our  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
and  private  and  voluntary  organizations 
such  as  CARE,  U.S.  Catholic  Relief  Serv- 
ices, the  Seventh  Day  Adventlsts.  Church 
World  Service,  The  Salvation  Army,  and 
Lutheran  World  Service,  just  to  name  a 
few. 

The  international  organizations  have 
also  responded  with  more  than  $3.5  mil- 
lion in  relief  assistance.  These  organi- 
zations include  the  United  Nations  Dis- 
aster Relief  Organization — through  the 
United  Nati(His  Development  Program. 
United  Nations  International  Children's 
Fund.  World  Food  Program,  World 
Health  Organization,  Pan  American 
Hesdth  Organization,  European  Eco- 
nomic Community,  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies,  and  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States. 

While  the  international  response  has 
been  Impressive  in  meeting  the  immedi- 
ate needs  of  the  disaster  victims,  much 
more  remains  to  be  done  as  the  Guate- 
malan people  begin  the  rebuilding  effort. 

Therefore,  the  purpose  of  my  resolu- 
tion is  to  call  upon  the  executive  branch 
of  Government  to  begin  to  develop  plans, 
in  cooperation  with  other  Interested 
donors,  to  mobilize  external  resources 
assisting  in  the  rehabilitation  efforts. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  390)  was  agreed 
to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  390 

Reaolved.  Whereas,  the  people  of  our  sister 
Republic,  Guatemala,  suffered  a  devastating 
blow  as  the  result  of  the  recent  earthquakes 
and  tremors  In  February  1976;   and 

Whereas  these  quakes  and  tremors  caused 
the  loss  of  thousands  of  lives  and  the  de- 
struction or  devastation  of  many  towns  uid 
villages,  rendering  homeless  many  thousands 
of  people;  and 

Whereas  the  people  and  government  of  the 
United  States  in  accord  with  the  traditions 
of  the  United  States,  are  anxious  to  assist 
the  people  of  Guatemala  In  their  tragic  hour 
of  bereavement  and  suffering;  and 

Whereas  the  task  of  relief,  rehabilitation, 
and  reconstruction  which  faces  Guatemala 
is  huge,  requiring  outside  support  and  as- 
sistance beyond  the  present  emergency  re- 
quirements: Now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved,  that  the  Senate  extend  its 
deepest  sympathy  to  the  President  and  to 
the  people  of  Guatemala  in  this  dark  hoiir 
of  their  suffering  and  distress. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  executive  branch  of  the  United  States 
Government  be  urged  to  develop.  In  copera- 
tion  with  other  potential  donors  In  and  out- 
side of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  both  govern- 
mental and  private,  programs  to  assist  the 
people  of  Guatemala  In  their  efforts  to  re- 
lieve the  suffering  caused  by  the  disaster  and 
to  rehabilitate  their  nation  from  the  damage 
inflicted. 

Sec.  3.  Copies  of  the  present  resolution 
shall  be  distributed  through  appnqirlate 
fftumnaiR  to  the  President  of  Guatemala. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR WEICKER  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  imder  the 
standMg  order.  Mr.  Weickee  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF  S. 
2662  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  Mr. 
Weicker  has  completed  his  statement 
under  the  order  on  tomorrow,  the  Sen- 
ate resume  consideration  of  the  foreign 
military  sales  biU.  S.  2662. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  order  for  the  recognition  of  Mr. 
Weicker.  there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  on 


t<»norrow  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
with  statements  limited  therein  to  5 
minutes  each,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
the  Senate  resume  c(Hisideration  of  the 

military  sales  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  rdlL 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  pro- 
ceeded to  call  theroIL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  ON 
THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY,  19,  1976, 
OF  OVERRIDE  OF  PRESIDENTIAL 
VETO  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS  EMER- 
GENCY ACT,  BLR.  5247 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  hour 
of  3:30  pjn.  on  Thursday,  the  Senate 
proceed  with  debate  on  the  override  of 
the  Presidential  veto  of  the  Public  Works 
Emergency  Employment  Act,  H.R.  5247 ; 
that  the  time  be  equally  divided  between 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  or 
their  designees;  and  that  a  vote  occur 
at  the  hour  of  4  pjn.  on  the  override. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  wHl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  sure  that  it  is 
understood,  even  though  it  has  not  been 
specified,  that  that  would  take  place  in 
the  event  that  the  House  scheduled  a 
vote  prior  to  that  on  the  same  day? 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  And  did  not  sustain  the 
President's  veto? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  siiggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleric 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  sisk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  391— TO  PER- 
MIT RELEASE  OF  DOCUMENTS  TO 
DRUG  ENFORCEMENT  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  a 
resolution  which  I  have  at  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution wUl  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  resolution  (8.  Res.  391)  to  permit  with- 
drawal and  release  of  certain  documents, 
papers,  or  other  Information  with  regard  to 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  employees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  Per- 
manent Subconunittee  on  Investigations 
has  conducted  an  extensive  investigation 
into  the  effectiveness  of  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration.  During  that 
investigation,  staff  obtained  information 
on  alleged  activities  of  DEA  agents  with 
regard  to  the  flow  of  narcotics  from  Mex- 
ico to  the  United  States. 

DEA  Is  conducting  its  own  investiga- 
tion of  certain  of  these  same  agents  and, 
by  letter  dated  December  24,  1975,  has 
requested  that  we  supply  them  with  in- 
formation bearing  on  potential  criminal 
activity  which  may  assist  them  in  their 
efforts. 

Pursuant  to  rule  XXX  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  and  the  privileges  of 
the  Senate,  information  secured  by  staff 
members  pursuant  to  their  oflBcial  duties 
as  employees  of  the  Senate  may  not  be 
revealed  without  a  Resolution  of  the 
Senate. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  offer  the 
following  resolution,  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  authorizing 
the  release  of  this  infromation,  and  ask 
that  it  be  adopted.      ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  391)  was  agreed 
to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
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The  resolution,  with  Its  preamble,  is  as 
follows : 

8.  Rx8.  891 

Whereas,  the  Drug  Enforcement  Admin- 
istration (DEA)  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
Is  carrying  out  an  Investigation  of  alleged 
activities  of  certain  of  its  employees;  and 

Whereas,  the  DEA  has  requested  that  the 
Subcommittee  transnoJt  to  It  any  documents, 
papers  or  other  Information  which  It  might 
have  with  regard  to  the  alleged  activities  of 
such  individuals;  and 

Whereas,  In  the  course  of  their  duties  as 
employees  of  the  Senate  certain  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations received  information  on  alleged 
activities  of  such  employees  of  the  DEA 
which  information  is  relevant  to  their  integ- 
rity and  to  the  Integrity  of  the  Agency;  and 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  by  Rule  XXX.  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  informa- 
tion secured  by  staff  employees  of  the  Senate 
pursuant  to  their  ofBclal  duties  may  not  be 
revealed  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  that  the  Permanent  Sul>coininlt- 
tee  on  Investigations  is  authorized,  at  the 
discretion  of  and  at  the  direction  at  its 
Chairman,  to  provide  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  with  any  information  in  its 
possession  relevant  to  alleged  Illegal  activi- 
ties of  certain  agents  of  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Attorney  General. 
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1961  and  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Rollcall  votes  will  occur  during  the  day 
on  amendments  and  motions  with  rela- 
tion thereto,  with  a  vote  on  flria.i  passage 
thereof  at  no  later  than  5  p  jn.  tomorrow. 

Upon  disposition  of  S.  2662,  the  Senate 
will  resume  the  consideration  of  the 
copyright  bill,  which  Is  S.  22,  a  bill  for 
the  general  revision  of  the  copyright  law. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  AJil. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  imtll  the  hour  of 
10  a.m.  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5:25 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  imtll  tomor- 
row, Wednesday,  February  18,  1976.  at 
10  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  tomorrow  morn- 
ing at  10  o'clock. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  imder  the 
standing  order,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weickkr)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  after 
which  there  will  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  of 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  the  Senate  will  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  S.  2662,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  on  February  10, 
1976,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
92,  as  amended : 

Equal  Emplotment  Opportunitt 
Commission 

Daniel  Edward  Leach,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  for  the  term  expiring 
July  1.  1979,  vice  Luther  Holcomb.  term 
expired. 

U.S.  COUKT  OP  MiLITART  APPEALS 

WUliam  Holmes  Cook,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
Judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  MUitary  Appeals 
for  the  term  of  16  years  expiring  May  l,  1991 
(reappointment) . 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  17, 1976: 

Depabtment  OP  State 

Edward  W.  Mulcahy,  of  Arizona,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic 
of  Tunisia. 
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LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

or  MASSAC  HTTsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  17,  1976 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Febru- 
ary 16,  1976.  marks  the  58th  anniversary 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
the  proud  and  peace-loving  nation  of 
Lithuania.  Fifty-eight  years  ago,  Lithu- 
ania was  created.  Although  Lithuania 
enjoyed  true  and  total  Independence  for 
only  22  years,  they  were  years  of  progress 
and  commitment  to  the  future.  Tragi- 
cally, the  Soviet  Union  abrogated  all  per- 
sonal liberties,  civil  and  religious,  when 
it  forcefully  and  brutally  annexed  Lithu- 
ania and  incorporated  the  Lithuanian 
peoples  into  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics.  Although  Lithuania  has 
since  been  held  captive  by  the  Russian 
Empire,  there  can  never  occur  an  abro- 


gation of  Lithuania's  steadfast  courage — 
Its  determination  to  achieve  the  rights 
of  freedom — and  the  privileges  of  self- 
determination. 

It  gives  me  great  honor  to  be  able  to 
commemorate  this  anniversary  of  inde- 
pendence with  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
descent.  However,  I  am  saddened  that 
those  who  still  live  in  Lithuania  are  im- 
able  to  Join  Lithuanian-Americans 
across  this  Nation  in  pausing  to  mark 
thLs  day.  I  know  that  the  determined 
spirit  of  the  Lithuanian  people  Is  un- 
broken, but  I  also  know  that  their  con- 
tinuing dally  struggle  for  religious  free- 
dom and  human  rights  is  frustrating  in 
view  of  the  less  than  passing  notice  and 
sometimes  invisible  support  that  many 
nations  in  the  free  world  exhibit  for 
their  brothers  in  captive  Lithuania. 

For  this  reason.  I  have  joined  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  Dan  Flood  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  my  equally  good 
friend  and  colleague,  Ed  Derwc^ski  of 
Illinois,  in  sponsoring  legislation  in  the 


U.S.  Congress  to  continue  the  US. 
policy  of  nonrecognition  of  the  forcible 
annexation  of  Lithuania  and  its  neigh- 
bors— Estonia  and  Latvia.  We  in  the 
Congress  must  strive  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tect, in  our  country  for  certain,  and  shall 
seek  to  continue  one  of  the  basic  tenets 
of  American  foreign  pwllcy  abroad,  the 
right  of  all  peoples  to  self-government 
in  a  free  and  open  society,  the  very 
cornerstone  upon  which  our  society  is 
founded,  and  upon  which  the  Declaration 
of  Lithuanian  Independence  was  based. 
We  must  never  give  in  to  the  policy  pre- 
sented at  the  European  Security  Con- 
ference which  would  recognize  the  forci- 
ble annexation  of  the  Baltic  Nations. 

Well  over  a  million  people  of  Lithua- 
nian ancestry  live  in  the  United  States 
and  proudly  call  the  United  States  home. 
Several  himdred  thousand  Lithuanians 
have  settled  in  the  Northeast,  many  of 
those  in  the  Boston  region.  I  have  known 
many  Lithuanians,  and  I  must  say  that 
I  have  long  admired  their  fierce  deter- 
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minatlon  for  the  preservaticm  of  indi- 
vidual human  liberties  and  their  concern 
and  commitment  to  the  restoration  of 
those  liberties  in  the  homeland — 
Lithuania. 

We  all  hear  so  much  about  the  Bicen- 
tennial in  the  United  States — we  take 
pride  in  our  progress  over  the  last  200 
years  and  we  look  forward  to  the  future, 
a  future  of  peace  and  prosperity.  How- 
ever, we  must  not  let  our  good  fortune 
blind  us  to  the  fact  that  others  around 
the  world  do  not  share  in  oiu*  good  for- 
time.  I  say  to  all  Americans  that  we 
must  redouble  in  our  efforts  on  bdialf 
of  others  around  the  world  who  are  still 
engaged  in  their  fight  for  freedom. 

On  this  occasion,  we  must  reafllrm  our 
commitment  to  those  Baltic  Nations  still 
struggling  for  Independence.  The  even- 
tual restoration  of  self-determination 
for  Lithuania,  as  well  as  Estonia  and 
Latvia,  must  be  an  objective  of  freedom- 
loving  people  throughout  the  world.  I 
pledge  to  you  that  I  will  continue  to  work 
toward  this  goal.  Also,  I  pledge  my  con- 
tinuing cooperation  to  the  members  of 
the  Lithuanian  American  Council  of 
Boston,  so  that  we  can  work  together 
toward  this,  our  common  goal. 


MORE  ON  ENERGY  CONSERVATION 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

op   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  17,  1976 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, many  of  us  have  been  using  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  other  tools  avail- 
able to  us  to  bring  attention  to  the  need 
for  energy  conservation  programs,  and 
to  describe  some  of  the  ways  that 
dramatic  energy  savings  can  be  achieved. 
We  have  also  tried  to  stress  that  energy 
conservation  should  be  looked  upon  as 
an  energy  source,  if  not  the  most  de- 
sirable energy  source. 

In  recent  days  we  have  seen  even  more 
on  energy  conservation,  wlUi  two  notable 
developments  being  the  release  of  the 
WorldWatch  Paper  4:  Energy,  the  Case 
for  Conservation,  which  was  prepared  by 
the  WorldWatch  Institute  under  a  grant 
from  the  Federal  Energy  Administration, 
and  the  introduction  of  a  major  end-use 
energy  conservation  retrofit  bill.  This 
bill,  S.  2932,  the  Energy  Conservation 
Act  of  1976,  was  introduced  by  Senator 
Edward  Kennedy,  along  with  other  Con- 
gressmen who  have  been  active  with 
energy  legislation,  and  promises  to  be  a 
vehicle  by  which  a  major  energy  conser- 
vation program  can  be  implonented. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  legislation  that  we 
have  already  enacted,  and  the  potential 
of  the  legislation  that  is  now  pending 
before  us,  I  believe  we  will  have  to  do 
even  more  to  encourage  energy  conser- 
vation. This  view  is  not  one  that  I  hold 
by  myself,  nor  is  it  one  that  I  expect  the 
Congress  to  adopt  without  much  more 
debate  and  a  genuine  change  of  mind. 
Nevertheless,  I  believe  the  price  of  energy 
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will  have  to  increase  if  we  are  going  to 
c(»ne  to  grips  with  the  energy  problems 
that  face  us  in  the  future. 

In  order  to  encourage  this  debate,  and 
hopefully  plant  some  seeds  in  the  minds 
of  my  colleagues,  I  would  like  to  bring 
an  article  from  the  February  13  issue  of 
Science  magazine  to  your  attention.  The 
article  discusses  the  concept  of  a  Btu, 
or  energy  tax.  As  Denis  Hayes,  the 
author  of  the  WorldWatch  paper  on 
energy  conservation,  says,  a  sure  way  to 
Induce  energy  conservation  across  the 
board  is  a  Btu  tax.  This  policy  would 
be  desirable  if  the  tax  was  appUed  grad- 
ually over  several  years  to  all  nonrenew- 
able fuels  at  the  point  of  extraction,  and 
coupled  with  rebates  for  lower  Income 
people,  and  the  taxes  generated  were  not 
used  on  energy-wasting  activities. 

I  commend  these  articles  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

The  Case  for  Comsesvation 

"More  than  one-half  the  current  UJB. 
energy  budget  Is  waste,"  according  to  Denis 
Hayes,  a  senior  researcher  with  the  Wash- 
ington-based WorldWatch  Institute,  in  an 
analytical  paper  prepared  with  the  support 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration.  Hayes, 
fM-merly  head  of  the  Illinois  State  Energy 
Office  and  a  leader  of  the  Earth  Day  move- 
ment in  1970,  contends  that  the  United 
States  could  meet  all  of  its  new  energy  needs 
for  the  next  25  years  through  measiires  such 
as  making  use  of  some  of  the  heat  wasted  In 
electric  power  generation,  improving  the  fuel 
economy  of  automobiles  and  transpKsrtation 
systems  generally,  and  improving  the  insula- 
tion of  new  and  existing  buUdings.  Moreover, 
he  argues  that  only  through  conservation 
can  the  nation's  heavy  and  growing  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oU  be  eliminated. 

In  an  interview  with  Science,  Hayes  spoke 
to  the  question  of  how  best  to  bring  about 
conservation  in  the  comprehensive  manner  he 
advocates.  One  strategy  for  policy-makers 
would  be  to  look  directly  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  multitude  of  specific  conservation 
measures  by  automobUe  manufacturers, 
transportation  agencies,  homebuilders,  big 
industrial  consvuners  of  energy,  and  othM- 
energy  users.  A  very  different  strategy  would 
be  to  look  instead  to  a  Btu  tax  as  a  sure  way 
to  Induce  energy  conservation  across  the 
board.  Hayes  much  prefers  the  Btu  tax  ap- 
proach, provided  that  the  tax  is  appUed 
gradtiaily  over  several  yecurs  to  aU  nonrenew- 
able fuels  at  the  point  of  extraction,  that  it 
\B  coupled  with  rebates  for  lower  income  peo- 
ple, and  that  none  of  the  proceeds  of  the  tax 
Is  used  on  energy-wasting  activities.  As  for 
examples  of  the  latter,  Hayes  points  to  con- 
struction of  highways  and  to  the  proposed 
deployment  of  a  fleet  of  B-l  bombers  (t^e 
B-1  fleet,  he  says,  will  use  at  least  as  much 
fuel  each  year  as  was  consumed  by  aU  buses 
in  the  nation's  cities  and  towns  in  the  year. 
1974). 

Although  conceding  that  the  relationship 
between  energy  consumption  and  economic 
growth  is  complex,  Hayes  sees  no  reason  to 
fear  that  energy  conservation — ^by  which  he 
mecms  only  the  elimination  of  waste,  not 
curtailment  of  any  vital  services — ^would 
bring  an  economic  slowdown  and  hard 
times. — ^LJ.C. 

Enkrgt  Polict:  Independence  bt  1986  Mat 
Be  Unkeachable  Wrrnour  Btu  Tax 
Some  progress  was  made  in  1976  by  the 
Ford  Administration  and  Clongress  in  their 
groping,  conflict-ridden  quest  for  com- 
prehensive national  energy  policy,  and  a 
bit  more  headway  is  expected  this  year  as 
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Congress  resumes  consideration  of  the  en- 
ergy biUj  that  were  left  pending  in  Decem- 
ber. But  in  light  of  the  continuing  decUne 
in  domestic  oU  production  and  the  diffi- 
culties currenUy  facing  development  of  nu- 
clear power  and  of  coal  and  outer  conti- 
nental shelf  oU  resources,  there  Is  now  no 
assurance — ^perhaps  not  even  a  likely  pros- 
pect— that  the  Administration's  goal  of  "en- 
ergy independence"  by  1986  will  be  attained. 
For  oU  impOTts  to  be  reduced  to  a  level 
low  enough  to  eliminate  the  possiblUty  of 
an  effective  Arab  oU  embargo,  overaU  en- 
ergy demand  probably  will  have  to  be  re- 
duced well  below  the  levels  now  projected 
for  the  mld-1980's.  This  may  require  much 
higher  energy  prices.  Yet  in  last  year's  de- 
bate over  national  energy  policy,  the  con- 
troversial question  of  what  role  the  price  of 
energy  should  be  made  to  play  in  adjusting 
demand  to  domestic  energy  suppUes  was 
never  squarely  addressed. 

Indeed,  although  one  of  the  numerous 
energy  measures  proposed  by  the  Adminis- 
tration called  for  inunedlate  decontrol  of 
oU  prices,  Congress  woiUd  not  go  along. 
And  even  had  immediate  decontrol  been 
approved,  it  would  have  produced  only  a 
modest  conservation  effect  as  the  price  of 
all  domestlcaUy  produced  oU  rose  to  the 
world  market  price  set  by  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Petroleimi  Exporting  Countries 
(OPEC).  The  decontrol  issue  was  finaUy 
compromised,  with  Congress  agreeing  to  a 
phasing  out  of  controls  over  a  period  of  40 
montlis. 

Some  energy  analysts  within  the  govern- 
ment are  now  saying  privately  that,  if  energy 
independence  is  to  be  achieved  over  the 
next  10  years,  a  high  tax  on  aU  non-re- 
newable forms  of  energy  wlU  have  to  be 
imposed.  This  would  be  a  "Btu  tax,"  ^>- 
plled  at  the  point  of  extraction  (wellhead 
or  mine  mouth)  on  oU,  natural  gas,  coal, 
and  uranium.  Those  who  believe  that  such 
a  tax  will  ultimately  have  to  be  adopted  re- 
gard it  as  much  preferable  to  a  tax  on  oU 
alone.  A  tax  on  oU  would  tend  to  shift  de- 
mand to  other  nonrenewable  fuels  and  to 
intensify  such  problems  and  conflicts  as 
those  related  to  strip  mining,  air  poUutloxi, 
uranivun  shortages,  and  the  siting  of  nu- 
clear facilities. 

To  bring  about  the  big  reduction  In  de- 
mand necessary  to  compensate  for  any 
majcMT  shortfalls  in  development  of  domes- 
tic energy  sources,  the  Btu  tax  might  have 
to  be  very  stiff  indeed — ^hlgh  enough  per- 
h^s  to  double  the  price  of  gasoUne  and 
home  heating  oil.  Such  a  tax  could  be 
coupled  with  a  program  of  annual  rebate 
intended  to  redistribute  the  money  coUected 
and  thus  alleviate  the  economic  and  social 
hardships  caused  by  the  painfully  high 
energy  prices. 

No  government  official  is  openly  advocat- 
ing a  Btu  tax.  At  the  moment,  the  Idea  of 
forcing  reductions  in  energy  demand  by 
dramatic  price  hikes  is  highly  controversial, 
and  it  seems  that  most  poUticians  are  quick 
to  denounce  it.  In  1974,  John  C.  SawhlU  was 
fired  as  head  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration (FEA)  after  he  said  pubUcly  that 
one  of  the  energy  poUcy  options  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Administration  was  a  20- 
to  30-cent8-per-gaUon  tax  on  gasoUne.  And. 
last  year,  the  House  of  Representatives  over- 
whelmingly rejected  a  "standby"  gasoline 
tax  of  20  cents  a  gallon. 

Lifting  oU  price  controls  has  been  con- 
troversial enough,  not  to  mention  imposing 
special  new  energy  taxes.  A  good  many  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  particularly  among  the 
Democrats,  have  regarded  such  controls  as  a 
way  to  keep  the  OPEC  cartel  from  dictating 
what  the  American  consumer  pays  for  petro- 
leum products  and  as  a  necessary  restraint 
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on  oil  company  profits.  But  to  many  Repub- 
lican members,  and  quite  a  few  Democrats 
as  well,  price  controls — particularly  now  tbat 
there  Is  no  embargo  or  otber  emergency — 
are  an  affront  to  the  free  enterprise  philos- 
ophy. 

Beyond  this,  controls  have  been  attacked 
on  the  grounds  that  they  have  taken  on  an 
Increasingly  patchwork  and  arbitrary  char- 
acter. Also,  It  has  been  frequently  charged 
that  they  discourage  production  of  new  oil 
by  holding  down  the  price  of  petroleum 
products,  and,  of  course,  that  they  encour- 
age consumption  and  hence  oil  Imports. 

To  support  the  argument  that  higher 
prices  produce  a  major  conservation  effect.  It 
Is  often  pointed  out  that,  with  the  sharp  In- 
crease In  the  world  market  price  of  oU  and 
petroleum  products  brought  about  by  OPEC 
In  late  1973  and  early  1974,  the  United  States 
Is  now  consuming  about  3  million  barrels  of 
oil  a  day  less  than  what  was  projected  sev- 
eral years  ago.  The  economic  recession  has 
accounted  for  maybe  half  of  this,  but  not 
more. 

President  Ford  set  forth  his  proposal  for 
Inunedlate  decontrol  of  oil  prices,  together 
with  the  rest  of  his  energy  program.  In  his 
State  of  the  Union  message  of  January  1976. 
What  followed  was  a  year-long  battle  In 
Congress  over  the  decontrol  Issue.  The  wide- 
spread suspicion  that  the  oil  companies 
would  In  one  way  or  another  evade  any  ex- 
cess profits  taxes  that  might  be  enacted  and 
fatten  themselves  obscenely  at  the  public's 
expense  made  for  strong  opposition  to  de- 
control. Also  many  senators  and  representa- 
tives feared  that,  unless  they  opposed  decon- 
trol, their  constituents  would  hold  them 
partly  accountable  for  any  Increase  In  gaso- 
line or  heating  oil  prices. 

The  upshot  of  the  prolonged  congressional 
debate  was  the  compromise  providing  for  the 
40-month  phaseout  of  controls.  The  existing 
two-tier  pricing  system  will  continue  for  the 
time  being,  with  "old  oil"  to  be  sold  at  sub- 
stantially lower  prices  than  those  allowed  for 
oil  from  new  fields.  It  was  this  compromise 
that  made  possible  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  of  1976,  which  President 
Ford  signed  on  22  December,  despite  the 
pleas  from  major  oil  companies  that  he 
veto  It. 

Although  decontrol  will  be  accomplished 
only  gradually.  In  Its  other  provisions  the  act 
either  meets  or  exceeds  most  of  the  Presi- 
dent's other  proposals  with  resjject  to  energjy 
conservation  and  certain  programs  needed 
as  a  hedge  against  future  embargoes  or  other 
emergencies.  The  act  provides  for: 

A  strategic  oil  reserve  of  160  million  bar- 
rels to  be  established  within  3  years  and 
expanded  to  a  capacity  of  400  million  bar- 
rels within  7  years. 

Standby  authority  for  the  President  to  Im- 
pose controls  on  fuel  prices  and  allocations 
In  the  event  of  a  national  emergency. 

Extension  of  the  Energy  Supply  and  Envlr- 
oimiental  Coordination  Act  (ESECA)  allow- 
ing the  PEA  to  order  utilities,  under  certain 
conditions,  to  convert  power  plants  from  oil 
or  natural  gas  to  coal. 

Automobile  fuel  economy  standards  stipu- 
lating that  the  pasenger  cars  of  every  manu- 
facturer shall  get  at  least  18  miles  per  gallon 
by  the  1978  model  year,  with  mileage  then 
to  be  Improved  in  stages  to  27.6  by  1986. 

Fuel  economy  or  energy-efficiency  labeling 
for  automobiles  and  a  wide  variety  of  home 
appliances,  plus  "energy  efficiency  improve- 
ment targets"  to  be  prescribed  for  the  ap- 
pliances (If  necessary,  mandatory  standards 
shall  ultimately  be  established). 

Voluntary  energy  efficiency  Improvement 
targets  will  be  fixed  for  each  of  the  ten  most 
energy -consuming  Industries,  and  the  FEA 
will  monitor  the  Industries'  performance.  The 
act  also  mandates  conservation  standards  for 
the  management  of  all  federal  agencies  and 
requires  several  key  regulatory  agencies,  such 
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as  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  to  report  to 
Congress  on  how  their  policlea  bear  on  the 
efficient  use  of  energy.  In  addition,  the  states 
will  be  encouraged  through  a  new  program  of 
grants-in-aid  to  establish  programs  of  energy 
conservation. 

This  year  the  President  is  asking  Congress 
to  complete  action  on  several  other  meas- 
ures which  bear  in  whole  or  in  part  on  energy 
conservation.  These  include  bills  to  lift  price 
controls  from  newly  developed  supplies  of 
natural  gas,  fix  mandatory  energy  conserva- 
tion standards  for  all  new  commercial  and 
residential  buildings,  and  provide  tax  credits 
for  home  insulation  (and  100  percent  sub- 
sidies for  insulation  in  the  case  of  poor  fam- 
ilies). Congress  may  go  along  with  all  of 
these  propsals,  althouf.h  some  significant 
compromises  no  doubt  will  be  required  (for 
Instance,  Congress  may  Insist  that  the  con- 
servation standards  for  new  buildings  be 
voluntary  instead  of  mandatory) . 

But  even  If  all  of  the  energy  conservation 
measures  the  Administration  has  proposed 
(including  the  decontrol  of  oil  and  natural 
gas  prices)  were  to  be  approved  and  fully 
Implemented  by  1985.  FEA  officials  do  not 
think  that  these  measures  could  make  up 
for  a  big  shortfall  in  development  of  any  of 
the  major  domestic  sources  of  energy  sup- 
ply. 

Most  energy  statistics  should  be  taken 
with  a  grain  of  salt,  but  the  following  anal- 
ysis by  a  ranking  energy  official  who  be- 
lieves that  a  Btu  tax  will  ultimately  prove 
necessary  seems  indicative  of  the  situation 
that  is  emerging.  As  he  sees  it,  the  con- 
servation effect  of  the  higher  energy  prices 
that  have  followed  the  Arab  embargo  of 
1973-74  is  itself  enough  to  keep  total  ener- 
gy consumption  in  the  United  States  from 
being  any  higher  than  the  eqxiivalent  of 
abut  50  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day  (mbd), 
which  would  be  some  15  mbd  greater  than 
total  consumption  In  1973.  The  added  ef- 
fect of  the  various  conservation  measiires 
which  Congress  has  either  already  passed 
or  is  considering  would  reduce  demand  by 
maybe  another  5  or  6  mbd,  thus  limiting 
total  consumption  to  about  44  or  46  mbd. 

On  the  supply  side,  according  to  this  of- 
ficial, domestic  production  of  energy  in 
1985  can  be  put  at  not  less  than  the  29  mbd 
produced  today  even  If  one  proceeds  from 
rather  pessimistic  assumptions,  and  it 
probably  will  be  at  least  36  mbd.  But  if  It  Is 
no  greater  than  the  latter  figure,  this  would 
mean  a  gap  of  about  19  mbd  between  de- 
mand and  domestic  supply.  Under  these 
circumstances,  a  prolonged  embargo  could 
have  a  crippling  effect  on  the  American 
economy  because  imports  would  be  much 
greater  than  what  could  be  replaced  out  of 
a  strategic  reserve  of  the  size  planned. 

If  energy  independence  goals  were  met. 
the  difference  between  demand  and  domes- 
tic production  would  be  down  to  2  or  3 
mbd.  a  level  where  an  embargo  would  pose 
little  threat.  But  while  the  Administration 
Is  still  trying  to  put  an  optimistic  face  on 
things,  there  is  reason  for  pessimism. 

Since  domestic  oil  production  peaked  In 
1970,  daily  production  has  been  decreasing 
each  year  by  about  400,000  barrels.  The 
production  from  the  Alaskan  North  Slope 
that  is  to  begin  in  1978,  plus  whatever  ad- 
ditional oil  comes  through  improved  re- 
covery methods  In  old  oil  fields,  may  only 
arrest  the  overall  decline,  if  indeed  it  ac- 
complishes even  that. 

The  nuclear  Industry  Is  in  such  trouble 
that  nutny  people  are  saying,  with  some 
truth,  that  a  de  facto  moratorium  on  fur- 
ther nuclear  development  already  exists. 
During  1975.  the  niimber  of  orders  for  nu- 
clear re€u:tors  canceled  and  deferred  was 
several  times  greater  than  the  number  of 
new  orders  placed.   And  In   referenda  now 
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pending,  the  citizens  of  California  and  other 
states  may  decide  that  development  of 
nuclear  power  is  to  be  formally  stopped  or 
curtailed. 

The  mining  and  burning  of  coal  also  la 
slow  to  Increase.  In  1976,  production  of  coal 
for  domestic  consumption  was  up  by  only 
about  1  i>ercent  over  the  previous  year.  Al- 
though production  should  rise  substantially 
diu^ng  the  next  few  years,  many  people  In 
the  coal  industry  seriously  doubt  that  the 
energy  Independence  goal  of  doubling  the 
present  output  by  1985  will  be  attained.  FEA 
officials  are  watching  Congress  warily  with 
respect  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  amendments  be- 
cause they  think  that  the  tightening  of  stack 
emission  standards  now  under  consideration 
would  itself  limit  coal  consumption  sharply. 

Prospects  for  production  of  oil  and  natural 
gas  from  the  outer  continental  shelf  (OCS), 
which  along  with  the  Alaskan  North  Slope 
represents  the  last  frontier  for  development 
of  these  fuels,  are  also  highly  uncertain. 
If  anything,  the  environmental  constraints — 
and  the  closely  related  problem  of  confiicts 
arising  between  federal  and  state  authori- 
ties— are  even  more  acute  in  this  case  than 
In  that  of  coal  development.  The  extent  to 
which  the  oil  Industry  is  willing  to  take  on 
the  risks  of  exploring  and  developing  the 
frontier  provinces  of  the  OCS  is  also  unclear. 
Bidding  at  the  recent  sale  of  leases  for  OCS 
tracts  off  southern  California  was  generally 
disappointing. 

In  light  of  these  discouraging  indications 
of  the  prospects  for  energy  independence, 
there  is  nothing  fanciful  about  the  idea  that 
a  Btu  tax  will  be  necessary  If  this  Adminis- 
tration goal  is  to  be  seriously  pursued.  The 
alternative,  of  course,  is  for  oil  lmp>orts  to 
continue  at  a  high  and  probably  Increasing 
level  and  for  Americans  simply  to  learn  to 
live  with  the  possible  threat  of  embargoes — 
Just  as  the  British,  French,  Germans,  Japa- 
nese, and  the  people  of  nearly  all  other  in- 
dustrialized countries  are  living  with  it. 

If  this  choice  between  accepting  a  Btu  tax 
and  abandoning  the  energy  Independence 
goal  is  ever  to  be  confronted,  unusually  bold 
political  leadership  will  be  required.  The 
more  comfortable  course  for  Congress  and 
the  White  House  \s  simply  to  allow  events 
to  take  their  course. 

Certainly,  the  energy  bureaucracy  ia  not 
likely  to  speak  up  on  the  issue.  The  official 
who  referred  to  a  Btu  tax  as  inevitable  in 
an  interview  with  this  reporter  did  not  want 
his  name  mentioned  In  connection  with  it. 
"I  was  around  when  John  Sawhlll  was  fired," 
he  remarked. 


REMEMBERING  FREDERICK 
DOUGLASS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  February  17,  1976 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  February 
14  marked  the  159th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  one  of  America's  most  prominent 
black  citizens,  Frederick  Douglass.  A 
brief  biography  of  this  great  leader  is 
appropriate  at  this  time  as  It  will  serve 
as  a  reminder  to  us  all  that  the  work  in 
the  area  of  freedom  and  equality  that 
he  started  still  remains  to  be  finished. 

Bom  into  slavery  in  Maryland  in  1817, 
he  was  soon  sent  to  a  new  master  in 
Baltimore,  where  he  learned  to  read  and 
write.  After  some  disputes  and  escape 
attempts,  Douglass  was  sent  to  work  In 
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the  shipyards  in  Baltimore,  from  where 
he  finally  escaped,  at  the  age  of  21,  to 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Douglass  believed  that  all  slaves  should 
be  free  and  not  just  the  few  who  were 
able  to  escape.  He  quickly  began  woric- 
ing  toward  that  end  upon  his  arrival  In 
New  Bedford  by  Joining  the  abolitionist 
movement.  His  moving  speeches  led  to 
his  being  hired  as  a  lecturer  for  the 
Massachusetts  Antislavery  Society.  He 
wrote  his  autobiography,  "The  Narrative 
of  the  Life  of  Frederick  Douglass"  ha 
1845,  which  forced  him  to  go  to  England 
in  exile,  as  he  was  still  a  fugitive  slave. 

Douglass  was  one  of  the  early  op- 
ponents of  segregated  facilities  and  had 
to  be  dragged  from  an  all-white  section 
on  a  train.  He  also  protested  against  re- 
ligious discrimination  and  in  the  ISSO's 
he  charged  that  employers  were  hiring 
white  immigrants  ahead  of  black  Amer- 
icans. He  once  said. 

Every  hour  sees  the  black  man  elbowed 
out  of  employment  by  some  newly  arrived 
emigrant  whose  hunger  and  whose  color  are 
thought  to  give  him  a  better  title  to  the 
place. 

Upon  his  return  from  England  in  1847, 
he  bought  his  freedom  with  money  he 
earned  lecturing  on  abolitionism  and 
settled  in  Rochester,  N.Y.  While  in 
Rochester,  he  started  his  own  newspaper, 
the  North  Star.  He  also  led  a  successful 
attack  on  segregated  schools  in  that  city. 

During  the  Civil  War,  Douglass  per- 
suaded Abrah&m  Lincoln  to  allow  h<rn 
to  recruit  black  soldiers  for  the  Union 
Army,  and  spoke  with  the  President  on 
several  occasions  on  the  problems  of 
slavery.  As  the  Civil  War  ended  and  Re- 
construction began,  Douglass  was  quite 
instrumental  in  providing  suggestions  to 
State  legislatures  as  they  sought  to  deal 
with  the  newly  emancipated  black. 

For  most  of  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
Douglass  served  in  several  Government 
positions  including  recorder  of  deeds  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  minister-resi- 
dent and  consul-general  to  Haiti,  among 
other  posts.  When  he  died  In  1895,  his 
dream  of  total  equality  did  not  die  with 
him.  It  is  alive  within  all  of  us  who  are 
aware  of  what  still  remains  to  be  done 
and  are  willing  to  work  to  get  It  done. 


REMARKS  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
THOMAS  E.  MORGAN 


HON.  THOMAS  E.  MORGAN 

or  PKNNSTI.VAin& 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  17,  1976 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Monday, 
February  9  was  observed  throughout 
much  of  the  United  States  as  Kosciuszko 
Day,  in  honor  of  the  magnificent  contri- 
butions of  this  great  patriot  to  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution. 

My  congressional  district  is  the  home 
of  many  Polish-Americans,  and  It  is  my 
honor  to  Join  with  them  in  saluting 
Thaddeus  Kosciuszko.  His  contributions 
to  our  great  county,  as  well  as  his  native 
land,  mark  him  as  a  remarkable  military 
and  humanitarian  leader. 
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The  following  editorial  from  the  Feb- 
ruary 7  edition  of  the  Observer-Reporter, 
which  is  published  in  Washington,  Pa., 
states  the  case  for  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko 
very  well,  and  I  commend  it  to  your 
attention: 

Polish  Contkxbxjtob 

Monday,  February  9,  will  be  observed  In 
some  quarters  in  the  United  States  as  Kos- 
ciuszko Day. 

This  is  not  the  opening  gambit  of  another 
of  those  endless  Polish  Jokes. 

It  Just  seems  fitting  to  us  that  In  the 
Bicentennial  year  in  the  month  In  which  the 
country  celebrates  the  blrthdates  of  two 
Americans,  Washington  and  Lincoln,  who 
made  invaluable  contributions  to  the  na- 
tion, the  contributions  of  Thaddeus  Kos- 
ciuszko to  the  same  nation  should  be  cited 
and  appreciated. 

Kosciuszkc,  with  years  of  the  best  mili- 
tary training  behind  him,  appeared  In  PhUa- 
delphla  in  1776  and  offered  his  services  to  the 
Continental  Congress. 

It  can  be  said  that  his  service  to  the  colo- 
nies was  invaluable,  particularly  his  design- 
ing and  planning  of  the  defenses  at  Sara- 
toga where  the  English  forces  were  turned 
back  and  the  course  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution turned  In  favor  of  the  rebels.  After  the 
war,  he  was  made  a  brigadier  general  and 
given  a  pension  and  land  in  Franklin  County, 
Ohio.  Previously,  he  had  been  given  a  slave 
as  a  reward  for  completing  the  fortification 
that  led  to  the  victory  at  Saratoga  but  re- 
sponded by  freeing  the  slave  Immediately. 

Kosciuszko  returned  to  Poland  where  he 
became  a  national  hero  as  a  mUitary  leader, 
patriot  and  catalyst  of  social  change.  It  was 
on  a  return  visit  to  this  country  in  1797 
that  he  executed  a  wUl  which  saw  his  lands 
dedicated  to  the  benefit  of  American  Negroes, 
a  document  of  which  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
named  executor. 

So  Kosciuszko  Day  Is  no  Polish  Joke  but  a 
day  on  which  not  only  Americans  with  Polish 
forebears  can  be  proud  but  a  day  for  all 
Americans. 

It  might  be  well,  too.  In  the  Blcentezmial 
year,  to  remember  that  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko 
is  not  alone  as  a  Pole  whose  contributions 
must  be  appreciated.  The  list  contains  names 
like  Krzyzanowski,  Karge  and  Pulaski. 


REPRESENTATIVE  JAMES  JON£S  RE- 
LEASES QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 


HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

OF    OKI.AHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  17,  1976 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  recently  shared  with  constituents  In 
Oklahoma's  First  Congressional  District 
a  summary  of  the  activities  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  during  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  94th  Congress.  In  addition  to 
my  report  on  the  first  session,  I  asked 
voters  in  my  district  to  give  me  their 
views  on  several  issues  that  would  be  re- 
ceiving early  consideration  by  the  House 
in  1976. 1  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  acquaint  my  colleagues  with 
our  findings  of  the  current  views  of  my 
ocmstltuents  on  these  Issues. 

The  first  question  dealt  with  the  prob- 
lem of  natural  gas  supplies  and  pricing, 
and  asked:  Do  you  favor  legislation  to 
deregulate  the  price  of  new,  onshore  nat- 
ural gas  as  one  means  of  increasing 
supplies? 
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There  were  79.8  percent  who  favored 
deregulation;  with  17.7  percent  opposed 
and  2.5  percent  undecided. 

On  the  issue  of  the  civil  war  in  An- 
gola. I  asked:  Do  you  favor  sending 
American  mlUtaiy  equipment  to  the 
anti-Communist  factions  fighting  in  this 
war? 

The  majority,  51.3  percent  opposed 
sending  mllltaiy  equipment  to  Angola; 
43  percent  favored  sending  military 
equipment;  and  5.7  percent  were  un- 
decided. 

The  final  question  concerned  the  ex- 
piration this  year  of  the  authorizing 
legislation  for  the  $7  billion  per  year 
general  revenue  sharing  program.  Four 
options  were  listed  on  the  questionnaire: 
First,  prohibiting  general  revenue  shar- 
ing payments  unless  our  Federal  budget 
is  balanced;  second,  eliminating  general 
revenue  sharing  payments  to  the  States, 
which  would  reduce  costs  of  the  program 
by  $2  billion,  but  continuing  payments  to 
the  cities  and  counties;  third,  abolishing 
general  revenue  sharhig  entirely;  and 
fourth,  continuing  general  revenue  shar- 
ing as  it  is. 

On  the  general  revenue  sharing  issue, 
the  large  majority — 62.4  percent — ^fa- 
vored prohibiting  payments  unless  the 
budget  is  balanced.  Opinion  was  fairly 
close  on  the  next  two  options,  with  21.3 
percent  favoring  payments  only  to  cities 
and  coimties  and  36.3  percent  favoring 
abolishing  payments  entirdy.  As  a  clear 
Indication  of  my  constituents'  concern  In 
this  matter,  however,  only  11.2  percent  of 
those  responding  favored  continuing  the 
general  revenue  sharing  program  as  it  is. 


LEGISLATION  DESIGNED  WITH 
HIGH  UNEMPLOYMENT  PROB- 
LEM AMONG  VETERANS 


HON.  ELWOOD  HILUS 

OF  nroiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  17,  1976 

Mr.  HTIJ.TS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  session 
I  introduced  legislation  designed  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  high  unemployment 
among  our  veterans  and  the  equally  seri- 
ous problem  of  the  lack  of  recruitment 
and  retention  of  qualified  medical  per- 
soimel  within  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  system.  Many  of  our  Na- 
tion's veterans'  organizations,  medical 
schools  and  other  medically  oriented 
agencies  have  expressed  their  support 
for  this  legislation,  and  because  so  many 
of  my  colleagues  have  professed  their  in- 
terest, I  am  today  reintroducing  this 
measure  with  20  cosponsors. 

Specifically,  the  bill  would  provide 
funds  to  establish  a  "pilot  program"  im- 
der  which  grants,  not  to  exceed  $5,000 
for  any  full  academic  year,  would  be 
awarded  qualified  individuals  to  attend 
medical  schools.  Upon  completion  of 
training,  individuals  awarded  such 
grants  would  be  required  to  work  In  the 
Veterans'  Administration  1  year  for  each 
full  year  a  scholarship  grant  was 
received. 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  Vietnam-era  veterans  is 
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staggering.  As  of  January  31  of  this  year, 
the  unemployment  rate  for  the  Vietnam 
veteran — age  20-34 — was  18.9  percent. 
An  estimated  502,000  veterans — age  20- 
34 — were  unemployed  during  the  month 
of  January.  This  measure  would  give 
those  veterans  and  their  dependents  who 
desire  to  attend  medical  school,  but  can- 
not afford  the  continuing  spiralling  costs, 
priority  grant  consideration. 

The  ability  of  the  largest  hospital  sys- 
tem in  the  world,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospital  system,  to  deliver  qual- 
ity care  is  being  seriously  threatened  by 
the  lack  of  qualified  professionals.  This 
legislation  would  assist  in  recruiting  pro- 
fessionals to  serve  within  the  Veterans' 
Administration  health  care  system  and 
alleviate  the  growing  shortage  of  Ameri- 
can educated  medical  practitioners. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  measure  will 
receive  the  favorable  and  rapid  consid- 
eration of  the  Congress. 


LITHUANIAN    INDEPENDENCE   DAY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  BUNCHARD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  17,  1976 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday,  February  16, 1976,  marked  the 
58th  observance  of  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day. 

On  Sunday,  February  15,  I  had  the 
honor  and  privilege  of  addressing  several 
himdred  members  of  Detroit's  Lithu- 
anian-American community  at  their 
meeting  to  commemorate  this  occasion. 

It  was  a  proud,  and  yet  solemn, 
affair:  proud  because  Detroit's  Lithu- 
anian-Americans, like  other  across  this 
country,  are  justly  proud  of  their  coun- 
try's great  history  and  heritage;  solemn 
because  Lithuania  still  lies  under  the 
military  domination  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  of  the  Soviet 
occupation  of  Lithuania  is  an  issue  which 
concerns  all  Americans,  whatever  their 
ethnic  background.  The  issue  is,  very 
simply,  the  right  of  a  people  to  be  free 
to  choose  their  own  destiny  without  the 
Interference  of  a  foreign  colonial  power. 

The  House  of  Representatives  last  year 
made  it  clear  that  it  understands  the  im- 
plications for  all  Americans  of  the 
occupation  of  the  Baltic  States,  by  unani- 
mously approving  House  Resolution  864. 
which  reaffirmed  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  United  States  continues  its 
policy  of  nonrecognltlon  of  the  Soviet 
"annexation"  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia. 

The  vote  on  House  Resolution  864  was 
formally  recognized  Sunday  by  Detroit's 
Lithuanian -Americans  in  a  resolution, 
which  calls  upon  the  Senate  to  enact  a 
similar  statement. 

I  insert  this  resolution  in  the  Record, 
and  want  to  say  that  I  join  In  hoping 
that  the  Senate  will  act  on  this  matter 
without  delay.  The  resolution  follows: 
HBaoLxmoN 
We,  United  States  citizens  of  Lithuanian 
descent  residing  in  the  Greater  Detroit  Area 
and  having  met  on  February  15.  1976  at  1:00 
PJif.  at  the  Lithuanian  Culttiral  Center  at 
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25336  West  Nine  Mile  Road.  Southfleld,  Mich- 
igan to  commemorate  Lithuania's  Independ- 
ence Day,  hereby  resolved  that: 

We  Join  and  Acknowledge  the  United 
States'  celebration  of  its  Bicentennial; 
further. 

That  we  herald  the  United  States'  cham- 
pionship of  the  ideals  of  freedom  for  aU  peo- 
ples and  nations;  further. 

That  we  recall  President  Woodrow  Wilson's 
declaration  of  the  principles  of  self-deter- 
mination of  nations,  which  was  incorporated 
into  Lithuania's  Declaration  of  Independence 
on  February  16, 1918;  f\irther. 

That  during  World  War  n,  Soviet  Russia 
broke  Its  treaties  with  the  sovereign  State 
of  Lithuania,  occupied  it  and  now  holds 
Lithuania  in  captivity:  further. 

That  President  Gerald  Ford  on  July  2S. 
1975  declared  that  the  United  States  has  not 
recognized  and  will  not  recognize  the  illegal 
Incorporation  of  Lithuania,  Latvia  and 
Estonia  into  the  Soviet  Union;  further. 

That  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  December  2,  1976  passed  Reso- 
lution 864  stating  that  the  United  States 
will  not  recognize  the  Soviet  usurpation  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that.  We  ask  the 
United  States  Senate  to  adopt  In  the  near 
future  the  Resolution  proposed  by  Carl  T. 
Curtis  and  Charles  Percy  not  to  recognize 
the  lncorp>oratlon  of  the  Baltic  States  into 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that,  We  thank 
President  Gerald  Ford  for  his  declaration 
and  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  their  resolution. 

Now,  Therefore.  We  empower  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Day  to  sign  this  Resolution  and 
resolve  to  send  It  to  the  President,  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  from  the  State  of 
Michigan. 

Dr.  Adcis  Bakattskas, 

Chairman  of  the  Day. 
Btabtb  Simouumas, 

Seoretary. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  MS.  LEAH 
POULOS  ON  WINNING  A  SILVER 
MEDAL  AT  THE  WINTER  OLYM- 
PICS 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  17,  1976 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  congrat- 
uate  Leah  Poulos  of  Northbrook,  111., 
on  her  second-place  finish  in  the  1,000- 
meter  speed  skating  competition  at  the 
winter  Olympics  in  Innsbruck,  Austria. 

Ms.  Poulos  has  been  skating  for  17 
years,  and  during  that  time  has  won 
many  honors.  She  was  the  U.S.  outdoor 
champion  in  1968  and  has  brought  dis- 
tinction to  herself  and  our  country  In 
numerous  international  speed  skating 
events  since  that  time. 

Speed  skating  is  a  demanding  sport 
which  requires  enormous  amounts  of 
hard  work  and  dedication — often  with 
little  public  acclaim.  Because  speed 
skaters  do  not  receive  the  attention 
which  other  sports  enjoy,  the  v?lll  to 
succeed  must  come  primarily  from  the 
athlete's  limer  determination  to  excel. 
That  determination,  which  Leah  Poulos 
has  demonstrated.  Is  the  essence  of  what 
is  best  in  athletic  competition.  And  the 
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Olympic  games  are  the  forum  for  test- 
ing that  determination.  The  Olympics 
provide  no  monetary  rewards;  the  ath- 
letes who  participate  are  motivated  sole- 
ly by  a  desire  to  test  their  skills  against 
the  best  athletes  in  the  world.  Leah 
Poulos  has  demonstrated  that  her  skills 
are  equal  to  that  challenge. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  all  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Illinois  and  the  United  States  in 
saluting  her  outstanding  [>erformance  at 
Innsbruck.  I  am  confident  that  the  quali- 
ties which  enabled  Leah  Poulos  to  suc- 
ceed at  Innsbruck  will  be  applied  to  all 
her  future  endeavors.  We  look  forward 
to  congratulating  her  for  winning  more 
medals  in  the  years  to  come.  I  am  proud 
that  she  is  a  resident  of  the  10th  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois. 


PRIVATE  PENSION  PLANS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  17,  1976 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Congress  needs  to  take  a  second  look  at 
the  pension  plan  bill  that  was  passed 
In  1974.  Its  regulations  will  lead  to  more 
and  more  of  these  private  pension  plans 
being  terminated.  These  are  voluntary 
pension  plans.  Employers  are  being 
placed  imder  a  tremendous  burden  of 
paperwork  and  regulations,  plus  per- 
sonal liability. 

Congress  was  critical  of  the  way  that 
private  pension  plans  were  slow  in  vest- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  under  Congress' 
own  social  security  plans  we  do  not  vest 
at  all.  Look  at  all  the  pension  plans  the 
U.S.  Government  manages.  Social  secu- 
rity is  in  critical  financial  condition. 
Pensions  for  the  military  have  no  re- 
serves at  all.  Civil  Service  pensions  are 
under  a  deficit  reserve  of  $125  billion. 
The  Railroad  Retirement  Fund  has  been 
getting  special  deficiency  funds  as  it  is 
already  overextended.  Every  Govern- 
ment plan  is  a  financial  failure,  yet  we 
passed  a  law  In  Congress  to  supervise 
private  pension  plans.  Private  plans  are 
over  99  percent  successful  where  the 
Government  has  a  0  percent  record. 

This  pension  bill  has  created  a  bo- 
nanza for  actuaries  who  are  consultants 
for  private  pension.  Disregarding  his 
beneficial  self-interests,  William  Brett 
of  Dallas  spoke  out  in  an  honest,  straight 
forward  manner  about  the  problems  that 
the  legislation  has  created. 

I  ask  more  of  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  demanding  reconsideration  of  this 
plan.  There  were  only  two  of  us  who 
opposed  the  original  passage  of  the  plan, 
and  my  other  colleague  did  not  come 
back  to  Congress. 

Private  pension  plans  provide  a  tre- 
mendous service  to  so  many  citizens.  Let 
us  encourage  and  develop  the  private 
pension  system.  You  will  be  Interested 
in  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Brett  In  an  Inter- 
view to  Cheryl  Hall  of  the  Dallas  Morn- 
ing News  which  was  written  up  In  the 
business  section.  Below  are  some  of  the 
highlights  of  his  candid  statement  In  the 
Dallas  Morning  News: 
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Pkmsion  Disasteb  Skem  bt  Actuaxt 
(By  Cheryl  Hall) 
The  mammoth   Employe  Retirement  In- 
come Security  Act  (better  known  as  ERISA) 
is  the  "worst  piece  of  legislation  ever  cre- 
ated,"  a  leading   Dallas   actuary   and   con- 
sultant  told   The   Dallas  News  Wednesday. 
WiUlam   N.   Bret   Jr.,   regional  vice-presi- 
dent of  A.  S.  Hansen  Inc.,  one  of  the  nation's 
largest  actuary  flxms,  said  he  believes  many 
companies  around  the  country  wiU   be  in 
noncompliance  with  the  law  come  May  30 — 
the  reporting  date — because  the  law  is  "un- 
duly complex,  burdensome  amd  it's  danger- 
ous." 

Starting  in  1975,  he  said,  approximately 
6,600  businesses  terminated  retirement  and 
pension  programs  as  a  result  of  the  new  law. 
He  foresees  an  annual  rate  of  5,600  more 
companies  giving  up  programs  for  several 
years  to  come. 

"I'm  somewhat  surprised  there  haven't 
been  more  already,"  Bret  said.  "From  our 
own  experience,  the  companies  with  30  or 
fewer  employes  with  defined  benefit  plans 
wUl  seriously  consider  terminating  those 
policies." 

He  attributed  this  trend  away  from  re- 
tirement programs  and  other  employe  bene- 
fit plans  to  the  reporting,  disclosure  and  stiff 
liability  aspects  of  ERISA. 

"We  can  give  full  credit  to  Congress,"  Bret 
said  in  an  interview,  adding  that  the  con- 
gressional vote  on  ERISA  was  379  to  two  in 
the  House  and  unanimous  in  the  Senate. 

"As  a  consulting  firm,  we  find  ourselves 
needing  more  actuaries,  men  of  insight,  men 
of  much  greater  capacity,"  he  said.  His  Dallas 
office  grew  by  50  per  cent  last  year,  wUl  grow 
another  50  per  cent  this  year,  and  he  doesn't 
really  know  how  much  larger  it  will  grow 
from  there." 

Most  companies  will  find  it  necessary  to 
have  one  personnel  officer  and  one  financial 
officer  and  their  stafts  Just  to  deal  with 
ERISA,  he  contended. 

The  real  danger  in  the  law,  as  Bret  sees 
it,  is  the  personal  liability  involved.  Not  only 
can  the  corporation  be  sued  under  the  law, 
but  so  can  the  individual,  be  it  a  named 
fiduciary,  an  asset  manager  or  a  plan  ad- 
ministrator. 

The  Individual  could  be  sued  for  his  home 
and  other  possessions,  which  Bret  is  afraid 
of,  because  he's  among  those  who  could  be 
sued. 

The  reason  many  companies  will  be  in 
noncompliance  with  the  law  come  May  30, 
he  said,  is  because  the  reporting  forms  are 
not  yet  out,  nor  are  the  final  regulations 
concerning  various  aspects  of  the  law. 

"People  are  going  ahead  with  ESOPs  (em- 
ploye stock  ownership  plans)  not  knowing 
what  the  final  regiUations  are  going  to  be," 
Bret  said.  "We're  working  with  the  bture- 
bones  minimum." 

Approximately  750,000  plans  and  trusts 
win  have  to  be  filed  and  reported  this  year 
under  the  new  law,  he  said. 
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Unfortunately,  this  freedom  and  in- 
dependence was  short-lived,  ending  22 
years  later  when  the  Soviet  Union  In- 
vaded and  occupied  Lithuania.  But  al- 
though the  Soviets  have  seized  the  land, 
they  have  not  dimmed  the  spirits  of 
these  brave  people. 

In  the  face  of  relentless  repression  and 
persecution,  the  courage  and  determina- 
tion that  secured  independence  in  1918 
has  remained  steadfast.  No  amount  of 
Soviet  propaganda  can  hide  the  fact  that 
all  efforts  to  break  the  Lithuanian  spirit 
have  failed,  and  the  flame  of  freedom 
continues  to  bum  brightly  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Lithuanian  people. 

As  we  in  this  coimtry  prepare  to  cele- 
brate 200  years  of  freedom,  it  is  fitting 
that  we  pause  and  pay  tribute  to  these 
courageous  people,  and  recommit  our- 
selves to  their  continuing  struggle  to  re- 
gain their  rightful  place  in  the  free 
world. 


WORK  UNDERWAY  ON  RANKIN 
SQUARE 


LITHUANIA  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Tuesday,  February  17,  1976 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday marked  the  celebration  of  the 
58th  anniversary  of  the  reestablishment 
of  the  independent  state  of  Lithuania. 
After  years  of  struggle  and  sacrifice,  the 
people  of  this  Baltic  nation  achieved  the 
restoration  of  their  status  as  a  free  and 
Independent  state  in  1918. 
CXXn 219— Part  3 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OF   GEOBGIA 

JN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  17.  1976 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  most  of  us  have  seen  too  many  cases 
of  downtown  business  districts  decaying 
while  business  booms  on  the  outskirts  in 
the  large  suburban  centers.  In  many 
places,  reversal  of  that  trend  is  beginning 
to  be  seen,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
Columbus,  Ga.,  is  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Harry  Kamensky  is  a  concerned, 
civic-minded  Columbus  businessman,  and 
nothing  he  has  done  in  this  connection 
is  more  impressive  than  his  most  recent 
venture — the  rehabilitation  of  an  entire 
block.  The  Columbus  Ledger  of  Feb- 
ruary 9  tells  the  story,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  share  this  good  news  with  my 
colleagues. 

Work  Under  Wat  On  Rankin  Squabs 
(By  Constance  Johnson) 

Mayor  Jack  Mlckle  wielded  a  crowbar.  Con- 
gressman Jack  Brlnkley  swung  a  long-han- 
dled hammer. 

And  the  boards  came  tumbling  down  to- 
day from  the  first  buildings  to  be  renovated 
for  Ram^m  Square. 

Eight  days  after  Columbus  businessman 
Harry  Kamensky  announced  plans  to  pur- 
chase and  redevelop  half  of  the  Rankin  Hotel 
block,  work  began  on  1041-43  First  Avenue, 
which  a  century  ago  hoxised  Muscogee  No.  3 
fire  company. 

More  recently,  one  of  the  two  buildings  was 
the  locale  of  a  "peep  show"  offering  25-cent 
mini  movies  and  adult  books  at  "discount" 
prices. 

Kamensky,  beaming  with  pride,  said  today 
renovations  of  the  two  buildings  should  be 
completed  in  about  four  months  as  a  model 
for  the  projected  "$3.5  million  Rankin 
Square." 

One  of  the  buildings  will  be  used  as  offices 
for  Rankin  Square  Inc.,  and  the  other  will 
be  available  for  lease — ^possibly  to  a  fire  in- 
surance firm — Kamensky  said. 

Joining  Brlnkley,  Mlckle  and  Kamensky  for 
a  work-starting  ceremony  were  Brown  Nich- 
olson Jr.,  executive  director  of  the  Columbus 
Housing  Authority,  architect  Bozier  Ded- 
wylder  and  contractor  Ed  Gates. 
Dedwylder,  who  has  drawn  plans  for  ren- 
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ovating  the  entire  t^^^fc^n  block,  said  lay- 
ers and  paint  and  plaster  wiU  be  stripped 
from  the  old  fire  station,  to  expose  the  "fine 
older  materials  underlying".  .  . 

In  renovating  the  Interior,  as  much  old 
brick  and  original  wood  will  be  retained  as 
possible,  to  provide  a  patina  not  possible  in 
modem  construction,  he  said. 

Mayor  Mlckle  pledged  cooperation  in  re- 
pairing the  sidewalks  and  streets  along  First 
Avenue,  reminding  that  such  improvements 
in  the  city  were  a  part  of  his  caii4>aign  com- 
mitments. 

"We  are  going  to  clean  up  Columbus,  with 
the  help  of  the  private  sector,"  Mlckle  said. 
"This  Is  a  great  day  .  .  .  Fm  thrilled  to 
death."  the  mayor  said. 

Mlckle  also  indicated  that  he  would  co- 
operate with  Kamensky  and  his  still  un- 
named partners  in  efforts  to  get  the  over- 
head wiring  removed  from  First  Avenue,  and 
in  removing  aU  overhanging  signs. 

Brlnkley,  equaUy  enthusiastic  about  the 
start  of  work  on  Rankin  Square,  brought 
along  his  own  hammer  and  a  nail,  which  be 
left  in  one  of  the  wood  doors  to  the  fire 
station. 

"This  makes  me  feel  proud,  to  see  someone 
take  the  bull  by  the  horns,"  he  said.  "It's 
good  for  you,"  he  told  Kamensky.  "It's  good 
for  Columbus." 

Kamensky  said  today  that  he  and  a  group 

of  businessmen  who  have  taken  an  option 

on  the  hotel  and  other  buildings  in  the  Ran- 

-  kin  block  hope  to  have  title  to  everything  by 

September. 

It  wUl  take  about  that  long  to  obtain 
clearance  from  the  Georgia  secretary  of  state 
for  the  new  limited  partnership  corporation 
of  "more  than  12  people"  who  will  own  the 
property,  he  said. 

The  Rankin  Square  redevelopment,  to  be 
carried  out  over  a  four-year  period,  will  be 
managed  by  a  separate  new  corporation  with 
three  partners,  he  said. 

The  first  phase  of  redevelopment  will  be  on 
First  Avenue,  talcing  in  everything  except 
one  service  station  on  the  comer  of  First  and 
11th  Street. 

Future  phases  call  for  redeveloping  the 
Rankin  Hotel  courtyard  and  the  hotel  itself. 


KRUEGER-BROYHILL  SUBSTITUTE 


HON.  TOM  HAGEDORN 

OF  ICINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  17.  1976 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  speak  in  support  of  the  so-called 
Krueger-Broyhill  substitute  to  H.R.  9464, 
the  Natural  Gas  Emergency  Act.  I  am 
sure  that  each  and  every  Member  would 
prefer  that  the  price  of  natural  gas  be 
kept  as  low  as  possible.  For  many  years, 
however,  its  price  has  been  controlled  at 
the  wellhead — that  is,  the  price  paid  by 
the  pipeline  to  the  original  supplier — and 
kept  substantially  lower  than  the  market 
price.  The  inevitable  result  of  these  con- 
trols has  been  to  sharply  reduce  new  sup- 
plies of  gas,  while  discouraging  Its  con- 
servation and  increasing  demands  for 
consumption.  While  substantial  surpluses 
have  developed  in  nonregulated  intra- 
state markets,  at  higher  prices,  FEA  fig- 
ures indicate  that  actual  curtailments 
of  natural  gas  were  19  percent  in  1975  in 
regulated  interstate  markets — an  in- 
crease of  almost  100  percent  over  similar 
figures  for  1974.  Unless  sometliing  is  done 
to  enable  natural  gas  prices  to  rise  to 
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more  realistic  levels,  it  seems  certain  that 
such  curtailment  figures  will  continue  to 
rise.  In  Minnesota  these  curtailments^ 
will  be  especially  burdensome  to  indus- 
trial users,  particularly  in  the  paper  and 
food  industries.  It  is  estimated  that  a  20 
percent  curtailment  rate  in  Minnesota 
could  deny  employment  to  47,000  manu- 
facturing workers. 

The  Krueger-Broyhlll  substitute  estab- 
lishes both  a  temporary  "emergency" 
plan  to  meet  the  current  shortage  of  nat- 
ural gas,  and  a  long-term  plan  to  insure 
increased  gas  supplies  at  reasonable 
prices.  To  meet  the  immediate  crisis,  the 
amendment  permits  180-day  emergency 
purchases  of  nonprice  controlled  gas  by 
interstate  pipelines  to  meet  the  needs  ol 
their  high  priority  customers,  and  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  natural  gas  as  a  boiler 
fuel — with  compensation  to  affected 
users.  To  meet  the  long-term  problem  a 
gradual  and  orders  phaseout  of  price 
controls  is  set  up.  "New  gas,"  defined  as 
gas  dedicated  to  interstate  commerce  for 
the  first  time  on  or  after  January  1. 1976, 
and  gas  from  expiring  interstate  con- 
tracts, would  be  immediately  deregu- 
lated for  onshore  production.  "New"  off- 
shore gas  would  be  deregulated  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1981.  The  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion would  be  empowered  to  set  price 
ceilings  for  all  other  gas  through  1980 
on  the  basis  of  factors  enumerated  in  the 
amendment.  A  priority  would  be  estab- 
lished for  agricultural  users. 

Since  only  approximately  25  percent 
of  the  cost  of  natural  gas  to  the  final 
consumer  is  determined  by  the  wellhead 
price — the  other  75  percent  attributable 
primarily  to  transportation  costs — and 
since  only  approximately  7  percent  of 
the  total  gas  in  circulation  would  consist 
of  "new"  gas  each  year,  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  would  be  substantially  in- 
creased costs  to  the  user  of  this  fuel.  In 
the  long  run,  decontrol  is  likely  to  bring 
down  the  cost  of  natural  gas  by  introduc- 
ing new  supplies  into  the  economy.  Do- 
mestic drilling  is  currently  less  than  half 
of  what  it  was  20  years  ago.  Rather  than 
artificially  holding  down  the  price  of  gas, 
and  in  the  process  discouraging  such 
drilling,  real  economic  incentives  must 
be  provided  for  locating  more  gas.  The 
Federal  Energy  Administration  estimates 
that  immediate  dereg\ilation  of  "new" 
natural  gas  would  increase  the  average 
residential  gas  user's  bill  by  $10.21  in 
1976:  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
estimates  only  a  $9  increase  by  1980. 
Several  nongovernmental  studies  esti- 
mate the  increase  to  be  in  the  same  gen- 
eral range.  Whatever  the  increased  cost, 
at  least  there  will  be  adequate  supplies 
available.  An  increase  in  the  wellhead 
price  of  50  cents  for  new  contracts  would 
result  in  an  increased  production  of  3  to 
5  trillion  cubic  feet  per  year  after  about 
2  or  3  years. 

If  this  Nation  does  not  soon  embark 
upon  some  plan  of  decontrol,  the  price 
of  all  forms  of  energy  is  going  to  soar — 
when  it  is  available.  Conversions  from 
gas  to  oil  will  result  in  bills  at  least  $350 
a  year  higher  for  the  average  residential 
user,  with  all  other  forms  of  substitute 
fuel  being  at  least  as  costly.  We  can  es- 
tablish priorities  for  residential  users, 
but  at  some  point  the  effects  of  the  grow- 
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ing  shortage  will  reach  them  also.  And 
long  before  this,  industrial  users  denied 
the  necessary  amounts  of  fuel,  will  find 
it  necessary  to  lay  off  workers  and  limit 
expansion.  The  Midwest  and  the  Central 
Atlantic  Coast  States  are  expected  to 
first  feel  the  bnint  of  this  situation.  In 
view  of  the  long  leadtlme  required  for 
the  production  of  gas,  I  believe  that  we 
must  immediately  proceed  with  a  realis- 
tic policy  of  decontrol. 


THE  NONSOLDTION 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 


or   CONNICTICDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  17.  1976 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  have  been  foiled  again. 
Under  the  guise  of  inspiring  healthy 
competition,  opponents  of  the  deregiila- 
tion  of  natural  gas  have  taken  unfair 
advantage  of  the  highly  questionable 
public  image  of  the  gas  and  oil  industries 
to  produce  an  ineffectual  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  will  do  little  more  than  tem- 
porarily mollify  the  anger  of  the  small 
consumer. 

The  measiure  passed  by  the  House 
Thursday,  February  5,  will  not  only  con- 
tinue to  regulate  approximately  75  i>er- 
cent  of  all  natural  gas  production  but 
will  extend  these  restrictions  to  the  pre- 
viously unregulated  intrastate  market. 
Congress  is  responsible  to  alleviate  the 
problem — an  annual  10-percent  curtail- 
ment of  gas  supplies  to  the  New  England 
pipelines  which  increasingly  endangers 
the  viability  of  important  Industries, 
utilities,  and  even  hospitals  in  the  North- 
east. By  deregulating  only  25  percent  of 
the  national  production  in  this  field  we 
cannot  possibly  hope  to  effectively  allevi- 
ate more  than  25  percent  of  New  Eng- 
land's burden. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passage 
of  this  "compromise"  has  undoubtedly 
eliminated  any  significant  chance  of  pro- 
viding this  country  with  a  critically 
needed,  long  awaited,  national  program 
to  increase  natural  gas  productivity.  The 
bill  approved  by  the  House  holds  little 
substantive  similarity  to  the  natural  gas 
legislation  passed  by  the  Senate  which 
deregulates  all  "new"  onshore  natural 
gas  contracted  to  the  Interstate  market 
on  or  after  January  1,  1976.  and  all  off- 
shore gas  5  years  hence.  The  probability 
of  conferees  successfully  reconciling  the 
differences  in  these  two  bills  without 
sacrificing  the  entire  intent  of  either 
appears  negligible.  This  country  will  then 
be  forced  to  endure  another  year  without 
the  needed  solution  to  this  impending 
crisis. 

Surely,  few  New  England  gas  con- 
sumers could,  or  should,  be  satisfied  with 
this  non-solution  to  their  shortage  prob- 
lem. Surely.  Connecticut  consimiers  can 
find  little  solace  in  the  deregriilation  of 
the  more  than  5,500  independent  produc- 
ing companies,  who.  in  toto.  accoimt  for 
only  25  percent  of  the  annual  national 
yield.  This  is  especially  frustrating  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  30  or  fewer 
mAjor  producers,  who  have  the  potential 
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to  refill  New  England  pipelines,  will  be 
more  severely  reg\ilated  by  this  legisla- 
tion than  ever  before. 

It  is  certainly  not  my  intention,  at 
any  time,  to  defend  the  honor  of  the  gas 
and  oil  industries.  Obviously  they  are  in 
need  of  extensive  rehabilitation  in  order 
to  win  the  respect  of  the  American  pub- 
lic. However,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  consider- 
ing an  Issue  of  such  far-reaching  Impor- 
tance, as  the  deregulation  of  natural  gas. 
we.  as  Representatives,  must  look  beyond 
the  accusations  of  improbity  and  the 
soiled  public  image  of  the  industry  to 
consider  how  the  industry  can  best  serve 
the  consuming  public's  energy  needs.  In 
the  case  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Si}eaker.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  solution  includes 
adequate  supples  through  effective  de- 
coni^. 


ARMING  EOYPT 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF   FSNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  17.  1976 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  very  disturbing  rejwrts  in  the 
media  recently  that  the  administration 
is  planning  an  arms  deal  with  Egypt. 
TTiese  reports  have  disturbed  a  great 
many  Americans  because  the  only  reason 
Egypt  would  need  more  military  equip- 
ment would  be  to  attack  Israel  which  we 
are  arming  to  defend  itself  against 
Egyptian  aggression.  At  this  time  I  enter 
Into  the  Record  a  letter  I  sent  to  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Henry  Kissinger,  concern- 
ing this  matter,  as  well  as  a  coliunn  by 
William  Saflre  on  the  same  subject: 

Washington,    D.C, 

February  10.  1976. 
Hon.  HKNmT  Kissinger, 
Secretary  of  State. 
Department  of  State, 
Washington.    D.C. 

Deax  Mb.  Secxxtast:  I  am  very  disturbed 
about  reports  In  the  media  of  an  Impending 
arms  deal  between  the  United  States  and 
Egypt.  If  these  reports  are  accurate.  I  fall  to 
see  any  logical  reason  why  the  United  States 
should  be  supplying  airms  to  the  Egyptians. 

At  this  time  we  are  the  main  supplier  of 
arms  to  Israel.  The  reason  we  sell  these  arms 
to  Israel  Is  so  that  country  can  defend  Itself 
against  Its  declared  enemies  of  which  Egypt 
Is  the  most  serious  and  powerful.  It  does  not 
make  any  sense  to  arm  our  friend's  worst 
enemy. 

The  only  use  for  which  military  equipment 
we  send  to  Egypt  can  be  put  Is  to  attack 
Israel,  a  country  with  such  a  poor  Internal 
economy  Is  certainly  no  prize  for  any  other 
country  to  conquer  so  Egypt  has  no  real 
needs  for  additional  arms  of  any  type  other 
than  to  strengthen  Its  bargaining  position 
and  military  position  against  Israel. 

AU  of  the  reports  I  have  seen  about  the 
situation  In  Egypt  indicate  that  that  coimtry 
Is  on  the  verge  of  economic  collapse.  Certain- 
ly a  country  which  has  severe  problems  feed- 
ing Its  people  adeqiiately,  if  at  all,  a  lack  of 
skilled  workers  and  a  system  of  public  serv- 
ices which  Is  antiquated  and  unreliable  at 
best  should  not  be  burdened  with  further 
cost  for  military  equipment.  If  we  are  to  sup- 
ply any  assistance  to  Egypt — and  I  am  not 
advocating  such  assistance — it  should  be  in 
a  form  which  would  provide  direct  help  to  its 
people.  If  there  was  ever  a  country  which 
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needed  plowshares  Instead  of  swords  It  Is 
Egypt. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  am  firmly  opposed 
to  any  sale  or  other  means  of  supplying  arms 
to  Egypt  and  hope  that  you  wUl  inform  me 
in  the  very  near  future  that  such  a  policy  Is 
not  being  contemplated. 
Sincerely, 

Joshua    EiLBmc. 


AamNG  Egtft 
(By  WlUlam  Saflre) 

Washington. — ^The  Ford  Administration 
has  begun  to  prepare  American  public  opin- 
ion for  the  gift  of  United  States  planes,  mis- 
siles and  military  communications  equip- 
ment to  Egypt. 

In  Its  opening  stages,  this  persuasion  effort 
puts  forth  the  general  prc^>osltlon  In  a  deft 
denial  of  specifics.  Says  Mr.  Ford's  Secretary 
of  State :  "I  don't  think  we  will  be  prepared 
at  this  moment  to  make  any  specific  com- 
mitments of  military  aid,  but  we  will  be  pre- 
pared to  discuss  the  problem  with  him  [Mr. 
Sadat]  in  general  terms." 

Then,  as  White  House  sources  assured  us 
that  Mr.  Sadat  had  not  come  on  this  first 
visit  with  a  specific  arms  shopping  list.  De- 
fense Secretary  James  Schleslnger  told  Bar- 
bara Walters  on  television :  "I  think  It  would 
be  advisable  from  the  standpoint  of  Amer- 
ican policy  to  achieve  a  diversification  of  the 
sources  of  arms  going  to  Egypt." 

That  muahmouthed  euphemism — "dlversl- 
flcation  of  the  sources  of  arms" — ^means.  In 
plain  words,  giving  mlUtary  equipment  to 
Egypt  as  soon  as  Americans  will  hold  still 
for  tt. 

The  argument  for  such  "diversification" 
goes  like  this:  Since  we  provide  Israel  with 
arms,  why  not  Egypt  as  weU?  That  would 
show  bow  evenhanded  we  are.  And  if  we  do 
not  give  Mr.  Sadat  the  arms  he  wants,  he 
might  go  back  to  the  Russians  and  get  all 
he  wants  from  them.  Thus  we  would  lose  our 
leverage,   or  control,  over   Egypt. 

But  let's  go  to  the  basic  reasou  for  sending 
American  arms  to  the  Mideast.  Israel  needs 
arms  to  defend  herself  against  Invasions  by 
Egypt,  which  take  place  on  the  average  of 
once  every  five  years.  Egypt,  on  the  contrary, 
does  not  need  arms  to  defend  herself  against 
aggression  by  Israel,  which  has  never  hap- 
pened. The  only  reason  Egypt  ever  needs 
arms  is  to  help  her  threaten,  and  ultimately 
attack,  Israel. 

Is  It  a  Ltep  toward  peace  for  America  to 
become  an  arms  supplier  to  Egypt,  helping 
her  win  back  the  land  she  lost  in  her  in- 
vasion before  last?  No.  Sometimes  "even- 
bandedness'  asks  too  much.  If  the  recent 
agreement  Egypt  signed  not  to  attack  Israel 
for  nearly  four  years  means  anything  at  all, 
It  means  that  Egypt  does  not  need  fresh 
military  assistance.  The  gift  of  anoB  will 
hardly  be  an  incentive  to  keep  the  truce. 

What  about  the  "leverage"  we  would  get 
tf  we  were  one  of  Egypt's  arms  sappliers? 
The  premise  Is  false.  Right  now  Egypt  is 
buying  arms,  with  Saudi  Arabian  money. 
from  France  and  Britain.  Right  xunr,  Egypt's 
next-door  neighbor,  oU-rleh  Libya,  Is  buying 
ums  at  a  great  rate  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  wlU  make  it  the  mntnal  of  anti-de- 
mocracy In  the  next  shift  of  Arab  alliances. 

If  we  were  to  add  American  arms  to  the 
Egyptian  arsenal,  can  it  be  seriously  argued 
tliat  an  American  threat  to  cut  off  future 
contributions  of  am^  would  stc^  the 
Egyptians  from  attackbig  when  they  felt 
strong  enoiigh  to  win?  Ag^dn.  no.  They  would 
8liiq>ly  say.  "If  you  cut  off  military  aid,  well 
go  back  to  the  Russians."  Some  "leverage." 

Moreover,  the  supply  of  the  same  sophisti- 
cated communications  equipment,  missiles 
and  planes  to  Egypt  as  we  sell  to  Israel 
would  severely  undercut  the  value  of  the 
Israelis'  arms.  Wh«n  an  attacker  Is  trained 
In  tlie  defender^  equipment,  the  attacker 
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has  an  enormous  advantage.  Olvlng  Egypt 
such  an  insight  Into  Israeli  defense  does  not 
win  a  ftlend.  it  loses  a  deterrent  to  war. 

me  central  Idea  on  wiiich  we  base  military 
aid  to  Israel  Is  that  a  strong  Israel  is  less 
lilcely  to  be  attacked:  When  Arabs  l)elleve 
they  will  lose  a  war.  they  do  not  start  a 
war.  Today,  that  sensible  idea  Is  being  turned 
on  Its  head.  The  Ford  Admlnlstratton  Is 
saying  that  if  Egyptian  arms  come  partly 
from  the  United  States,  Eg3^t  will  then  be- 
come hooked  on  our  military  hardware,  and 
Mr.  Sadat  can  be  coiinted  on  to  do  his 
friend  Henry  a  favor  and  not  use  tlioee  arms 
In  attacking  Israel.  Rarely  has  such  inverted 
logic  been  presented  as  the  basis  for  a  mil- 
itary assistance  proposal. 

The  only  "leverage"  we  will  ever  have  on 
Egypt  will  come  from  economic  aid  and  the 
building  of  connective  tissue  of  investment 
and  trade.  If  we  help  Mr.  Sadat  feed,  clothe 
and  house  Impoverished  Egyptians,  they  will 
react  as  human  beings  do  everywhere,  by 
wanting  more  food  and  clothing  and  slielter. 
not  more  opportunity  to  starve  and  bleed  in 
another  rotmd  of  war. 

I  think  of  a  young  Israeli  Ueutenant,  bom 
in  Albany,  N.Y..  stationed  now  at  the  Al- 
lenby  Bridge,  helping  Arabs  move  back  and 
forth  across  the  border  to  visit  their  fam- 
Ules.  The  thought  of  his  being  the  target  of 
an  Amerlcan-bullt  missile,  guided  by  Amer- 
Ican-bullt  technology,  and  delivered  by  an 
American-built  jet  aircraft  the  next  time 
Egypt  feels  strong  enough  to  attack  is  more 
than  a  little  disturbing. 

It  wUl  not  help  to  then  say  that  the  means 
of  killing  him  was  provided  by  the  American 
taxpayer  in  the  name  of  "diversification  of 
the  sources  of  arms." 


COMMISSION  ON  UNEMPLOYMENT 
CAUSED  BY  THE  DISPERSION  OP 
HAZARDOUS    INDUSTRIES 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  17,  1976 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  September  10,  1975,  I  In- 
troduced HJft.  9505,  a  bill  to  create  a 
Cmnmlsslon  on  Unemplosonent  caused 
by  the  dispersion  of  hazardous  industries. 

The  Subcomittee  on  Aianpower.  Com- 
pensation, and  Health  and  Safety,  which 
I  chair,  has  received  studies  Indicating 
that  certain  U.S.  industries  are  relocat- 
ing their  industrial  and  manufacturing 
processes  abroad  In  an  attempt  to  cir- 
cumvent Uie  Intent  of  Congress  and 
avoid  compliance  with  U.S.  occupational 
safety  and  health  laws. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
sponsoring  this  bill. 

We  cannot  turn  our  backs  on  a  prob- 
lem which  has  Immense  Implications 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  American 
workers  are  displaced  as  companies  ex- 
port Jobs  overseas  rather  than  provide  a 
safe  and  healthful  work  environment  in 
this  country's  workplaces. 

Additionally,  foreign  workers  In  na- 
tions without  job  safety  and  health 
standards  are  now  being  exposed  to  toxic 
substances  manufactured  by  hazardous 
industries. 

I  contend  that  these  Wdustries  are 
contributing  to  the  degradation  of  the 
environment,  no  matter  where  they  are 
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located.  This  is  a  problem  of  ccmcem. 
therefore,  to  us  all. 

The  Friends  of  the  Earth  recently  en- 
dorsed HH.  9505. 1  welcome  the  support 
of  this  environmental  organization  and 
again  echo  my  call  for  cosponsors. 

llie  article  follows: 

Pkmnts  or  the  Eaeth 

EzpoaTixo  Polltttiom:  WBat  Does  It  Cost 

Us? 

In  September.  Representative  Domlnlck 
Daniels  (D-NJT.)  introduced  a  bill  to  eotab- 
llsh  a  commission  on  unemployment  caused 
by  the  dispersion  of  luksardous  industries  to 
other  parts  of  the  world.  So  far  the  blU  has 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  an  Education 
and  Labor,  but  nothing  much  has  happened 
to  it  since.  This  is  an  Important  bill  because 
It  will  examine  the  effects  of  US.  companies 
sending  their  hazardous  industries  abroad  to 
circumvent  restrictive  US  occupational  safe- 
ty laws. 

Mr.  Daniels  postvilates  that  some  of  tiw 
effects  of  this  trend  are  that  people  In  otlier 
countries  are  exposed  to  dangerous  indus- 
tries, that  the  dispersion  of  Industries  creates 
uneix4>loyment  and  balance  of  payments 
problems  In  the  US.  and  that  the  US  indus- 
tries that  do  comply  with  domestic  regiila- 
tlons  are  therefore  faced  with  unfair  com- 
petition. He  wants  the  commission  to  investi- 
gate these  questions. 

FOE  thinks  this  commission  is  a  good  idea. 
Exporting  our  hazardous  industries  to  plague 
the  other  people  of  the  vrorld  does  not  solve 
the  problem  of  making  those  industries  fit  for 
laborers  and  could  allow  hazardous  sub- 
stances to  filter  Into  the  US  marketplace 
through  these  imported  products.  Also,  allow- 
ing Industries  to  circumvent  the  Congressli 
Intended  clean-up  of  work  places  and  prod- 
ucts sets  a  bad  example  for  other  clean-up 
projects.  Environmental  victories  in  the  US 
will  be  rendered  worthless  if  the  result  is  to 
foist  the  problems  off  on  the  rest  of  the  world. 

If  the  commission  Is  established  and 
funded  in  the  coming  session  of  Congress,  Its 
report  will  probably  be  available  by  the 
scheduled  date  of  1978.  Then  we  can  start 
thinking  about  legislation,  both  In  Congress 
and  in  international  bodies,  to  prevent  US 
Industries  from  exploding  foreign  workers 
while  at  the  same  time  aggravating  domestic 
unemployment  problems. 

What  You  Can  Do:  Write  to  your  Repre- 
sentative and  urge  Min  or  her  to  cosponsor 
Representative  Daniels'  H.R.  9506.  Ask  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Ijaixx  to  hold 
hearings  on  it  soon,  so  it  can  get  to  the  fioor 
icft  passage.  It  will  help  analyze  some  of  our 
unemployment,  iMtlance  of  payments,  and 
environmental  problems  all  at  the  same 
time — a  very  good  idea. 


PUTTING  GOVERNMENT  SECRETS 
IN  PERSPECTIVE 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CAUFOSMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  17.  1976 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  currently  going  through 
another  spat  of  stories  about  the  danger 
of  Government  secrets  becoming  public, 
and  how  this  pubUc  knowledge  of  the 
Govemmoit's  business  threatens  our 
democracy.  These  charges  are  nothing 
new,  and  probably  do  not  deserve  seri- 
ous comment  We,  in  Congress,  should 
not  allow  any  agency,  whether  it  Is  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Commerce,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agaicy  or  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency,  to  withhold  information 
from  us  or  the  American  people  unless 
It  is  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature.  We 
all  know  that  most  secrets  are  not  either 
extraordinary  or  secret,  but  merely  at- 
tempts by  people  and  organizations  to 
keep  their  operations  out  of  the  public 
eye  and  away  from  public  scrutiny. 

Maybe  we  take  this  issue  too  seri- 
ously. I  read  an  article  over  the  weekend 
which  struck  me  as  at  least  plausible, 
even  though  It  was  meant  to  be  satire. 
I  recommend  the  following  Art  Buchwald 
column  to  my  colleagiies  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  subject  of  secrecy. 

The  article  follows: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Feb.  16,  1976] 
Life  Inbioc  thk  Sscvxt  Factoet 
(By  Art  Buchwald) 

Probably  the  biggest  business  in  Washing- 
ton Is  the  manufacturing  of  secrets.  In  the 
past  20  years  the  demand  for  secrets  has  In- 
creased tenfold,  and  because  the  government 
can  not  keep  up  with  It,  all  federal  agencies 
are  now  sub-contracting  their  orders  for 
secrets  to  private  Industry. 

I  visited  one  of  these  secret  manufacturing 
factories  the  other  day.  It  Is  callel  Hush 
Hush  Ltd.,  and  l3  located  In  a  suburb  out- 
side Washington. 

Arnold  Zankel,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
company,  was  my  escort. 

"We're  going  34  hours  a  day,"  he  said 
proudly.  "Everyone  In  government  Is  desper- 
ate for  secrets  and  they  all  need  them  Im- 
mediately." 

"I  thought  the  CIA  hearings  and  the  dis- 
closures about  the  FBI  and  the  Watergate 
scandal  would  have  hvirt  your  business." 

"Au  contralre,"  said  Zankel.  "As  soon  as 
a  secret  Is  revealed  to  the  public,  the  agency 
Involved  orders  a  new  one  to  replace  It.  The 
demand  for  full  disclosure  of  what  the  gov- 
ernment Is  up  to  has  made  every  govern- 
ment department  search  for  more  sophisti- 
cated secrets  that  can't  be  discovered." 

Zankel  took  me  Into  a  large  room  which 
was  completely  automated.  There  were  ma- 
chines typing  up  documents  and  other 
machine   typing   them   "Confidential." 

"This  Is  our  bread  and  butter  btislness," 
he  explained. 

"We  supply  80  percent  of  all  the  con- 
fidential papers  used  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment." 

"How  do  they  order  them?" 

"By  the  ton.  We  might  get  a  call  from 
HEW  or  HDD  and  theyll  say  we  need  three 
tons  of  confidential  papers  for  the  week." 

"Don't  they  specify  what  kind  they  want?" 

"No.  confidential  papers  do  not  have  a  high 
rating  In  the  government,  but  It  does 
ma!:e  the  department  look  ^ood  to  have  them 
In  their  files.  So  nobody  really  cares  what's 
on  them.  We  Just  program  our  electric  type- 
writers to  type  up  anything  that  looks  offi- 
cial, then  we  stamp  them  "Confidential," 
bale  them  In  100-pound  packages,  send  them 
over  by  truck  and  throw  them  on  the  steps 
of  the  agency  every  morning." 

We  came  to  some  swinging  doors.  "This 
Is  something  that  might  Interest  you,"  Zan- 
kel said.  The  large  airy  room  had  three  long 
tables  at  which  were  seated  men  and  women 
In  white  smocks.  They  were  working  on  bind- 
ing volumes  of  mimeographed  papers. 

"What  are  they  doing?" 

'They're  binding  secrets  to  be  subpoenaed. 
These  are  secrets  that  can  be  given  to  Con- 
gressional committees." 

Zankel  explained,  "Congress  Is  demand- 
ing more  and  more  secrets  from  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  government.  So  we  are 
manufacturing  secrets  especially  tailored  to 
satisfy  Congressional  subpoenaes.  For  exam- 
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pie  these  chips  have  been  ordered  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  have  to  do  with 
the  private  affairs  of  banks.  When  Congress 
demands  to  see  the  secret  papers  In  the  Fed's 
files,  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  will  send 
these  over. 

"Obviously  they're  so  complicated  that  no 
one  can  understand  them.  But  since  they 
have  a  lot  of  bulk  to  them  the  Committees 
are  usually  satisfied.  The  people  over  there 
are  working  on  energy  secrets,  and  down 
there  they  are  dealing  with  agricultural  ex- 
ports. Our  Job  Is  to  see  that  no  one  can 
make  heads  or  tails  out  of  them." 

Before  we  went  Into  the  next  room  Zsmkel 
made  me  put  on  rubber  boots.  We  entered 
a  hall  with  3  Inches  of  water  on  the  floor. 

"This  Is  probably  our  most  difficult  work. 
We  have  to  make  secrets  here  that  can  be 
leaked." 

"You  have  government  orders  for  secrets 
that  leak?"  I  asked  In  surprise. 

"It's  one  of  our  biggest  Items.  High  govern- 
ment officials  are  constantly  leaking  secrets 
to  the  press,  and  pretending  surprise  that 
the  secret  got  out.  We've  developed  a  con- 
tainer which  can  hold  a  secret  In  a  solid 
state  until  the  word  goes  out  It  should  be 
leaked.  Then  by  Just  twisting  this  tab,  the 
secret  becomes  soluble  and  leaks  all  over 
town." 

"Fantastic,"  I  said. 

"It's  our  biggest  Item.  Between  Henry 
Kissinger,  Pat  Moynlhan  and  the  Congres- 
sional Committee  Investigating  the  CIA,  we 
can't  keep  them  In  stock." 


CALIFORNIA  MEAT  INSPECTION 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  KETCHUM 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  17.  1976 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  legisla- 
tion for  the  good  of  the  American  public 
does  occasionally  come  before  us :  Today 
I  am  Introducing  just  such  a  bill.  A  seg- 
ment of  the  California  work  force — 
whose  work  Is  crucial  to  the  entire  Na- 
tion— is  currently  facing  economic  dls- 
a.<^er.  California  meat  and  poultry  in- 
spectors— heretofore  employed  under  the 
State-Federal  wholesome  meat  and  poul- 
try inspection  program — are  about  to 
be  absorbed  in  the  Federal  work  force. 
The  State  has  determined  its  participa- 
tion in  this  program  to  be  too  costly, 
and  is  thus  shifting  the  burden  entirely 
onto  the  shoulders — and  the  coffers — of 
the  Federal  Government. 

First,  let  me  inform  you  that  I  deplore 
this  irresponsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
State  of  California.  I  am  indeed  aware 
of  the  necessity  for  implementation  of 
austerity-level  budgets.  However,  tossing 
the  ball  back  to  the  Federal  Government 
does  not  change  the  price  tag:  It  Just 
spreads  the  cost  around  to  more  Ameri- 
can taxpayers.  The  State  knew  this  was 
an  expensive  program  at  the  outset,  but 
believed  State  administration  and  input 
to  be  more  effective  than  long-distance 
Federal  meddling.  I  am  sorry  to  see  the 
Feds  assume  complete  jurisdiction  over 
this  program,  with  all  the  bureaucratic 
haggling  that  entails. 

However,  the  decision  has  been  made — 
and  the  Immediate  repercussions  are  se- 
rious. When  the  Federal  Government  re- 
tains the  employees  of  such  an  enterprise 
upon  the  transition  of  the  program,  these 
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employees  are  offered  a  salary  level  at 
the  first  GS  grade  equivalent  to  the  work 
performed  in  State  service.  For  many, 
this  will  constitute  a  20-percent  pay  cut. 
The  arbitrariness  of  this  outdated  civil 
service  provision  is  unconscionable.  Not 
only  will  these  employees  be  performing 
essentially  the  same  function  as  before 
and  at  the  same  establishments,  these 
Individuals  are  long-term  employees  with 
job  experience  equivalent  to  Federal  in- 
spectors who  rank  at  least  fifth  in  the 
OS  grade  system.  These  contradictions 
are  compounded  by  the  fact  that  one- 
half  of  the  current  meat  inspection 
costs — including  salaries — have  been 
footed  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
date.  It  would  seem  that  agreement  had 
been  reached  over  the  appropriateness  of 
this  salary  rate  and,  therefore,  that  a  pay 
cut  is  not  in  order. 

Furthermore,  this  transition  also 
means  the  forfeitiu-e  of  existing  sick 
leave,  vacation  and  retirement  benefits 
thus  far  accrued  under  State  service. 
There  are  very  few  employees  who  will 
be  able  to  weigh  the  estimated  fiscal  year 
1976  savings  to  the  State  of  $400,000 
versus  their  personal  loss  of  retirement 
security  and  earned  leave  benefits.  Is  it 
any  wonder  why  the  U.S.  citizenry  is  dis- 
enchanted by  American  Government? 

My  bill  addresses  these  serious  prob- 
lems and  creates  equitable  transition 
provisions  for  all  affected  employees. 
Under  these  new  regulations,  any  such 
employee  will  be  assumed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  at  a  GS  salary  level 
equal  to  his  former  State  rate  or  at  the 
Federal  step  exceeding  his  former  pay  by 
the  least  amount.  Credit  will  be  granted 
for  time  and  money  put  toward  tenure, 
leave,  life  insurance,  sick  leave,  and  re- 
tention credit.  All  employees  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  receive  credit  for 
Federal  annuity  computations.  In  short, 
this  legislation  asks  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  treat  its  new  employees 
fairly.  I  do  not  consider  this  an  unrea- 
sonable request. 

This  remedial  legislation,  prompted  by 
a  California  experience,  has  nationwide 
implications.  An  unprecedented  number 
of  States  have  recently  terminated  their 
similar  participation — Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  Tennessee.  Colorado,  New 
York,  New  Jersey — with  an  unknown 
number  contemplating  such  a  switch. 
Meanwhile,  State-Federal  grain  inspec- 
tion programs  have  been  recommended 
for  stricter  Federal  control.  Another  fac- 
tor not  to  be  overlooked  is  the  serious 
repercussion  of  employee  disenchant- 
ment which  could  ripple  throughout  the 
food  production  industry  were  these 
equalizations  not  effectuated.  This  legis- 
lative action  Is  supported  by  the  Califor- 
nia State  Personnel  Board,  the  Califor- 
nia State  Department  of  Food  and  Agri- 
culture, the  California  State  Employees' 
Association,  the  California  Meat  Inspec- 
tors Association,  and  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  California  State 
Legislature.  The  proposed  transition 
date  is  April  1, 1976 ;  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  insuring  that  evenhanded 
employee  compensation  replaces  what 
could  become  a  most  dangerous  prece- 
dent. 
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HOW  TO  CREATE  JOBS 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OF  nxiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  17,  1976 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  to 
much  discussion  about  the  need  to  create 
more  jobs,  but  too  often  that  discussion 
relates  to  what  is  poUtically  popular 
rather  than  what  is  economically  appro- 
priate. 

In  order  to  provide  jobs,  the  American 
economy  must  generate  capital  invest- 
ment. Experts  believe  that  oiu-  industrial 
plant  will  need  at  least  $4  trillion  In  new 
capital  investment  funds  in  order  to  sup- 
port the  economy  and  the  American  peo- 
ple adequately  in  the  next  10  years. 

In  recent  testimony.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  William  Simon  declared  that. 

The  desired  results  will  require  govern- 
ment policies  which  will  moderate  Inflation 
and  balance  the  federal  budget  over  time  In 
order  to  avoid  diverting  needed  capital  away 
from  Investment  and  Into  the  financing  of 
chronic  government  deficits.  A  continuation 
of  the  fiscal  and  monetary  distortions  of  the 
past  decade  will  only  frustrate  our  capital  In- 
vestment efforts  and  lead  to  still  more  serl- 
oxis  economic  problems  in  the  future. 

The  answer  is  not  for  the  Congress  to 
appropriate  public  funds  which  we  do  not 
have  for  jote  which  produce  nothing  of 
value  but  simply  provide  the  illusion  of 
problem  solving.  The  real  answer  may  be 
found  In  the  Job  Creation  Act,  a  bill 
which  I  have  cosponsored  with  a  number 
of  my  colleagues.  The  aim  of  this  legisla- 
tion Is  to  create  the  capital  Investment 
which  will  produce  the  real  Jobs  neces- 
sary to  restore  health  to  our  economy. 

In  a  recent  editorial,  Business  Week 
declared  that. 

The  only  answer  for  the  United  States  Is 
to  create  productive  Jobs  In  the  private  sec- 
tor. To  do  that  wlU  take  major  surgery  on  the 
tax  laws,  which  currently  deter,  If  not  pen- 
alize. Investments  and  sop  up  money  that 
could  go  Into  new  products,  new  markets 
and  new  plants. 

Business  Week  notes  that. 

.  .  .  the  U.S.  Congress  Is  doing  all  the 
wrong  things  by  discouraging  corporate  in- 
vestment. Its  failure  to  understand  how  Jobs 
are  generated  worsens  the  difficult  unemploy- 
ment problem  and  threatens  to  put  the 
United  States  on  the  same  road  that  has  led 
to  the  destruction  of  British  economic  power. 

I  wish  to  share  the  editorial,  "How  To 
Make  Jobs,"  as  It  appeared  in  the  De- 
cember 29,  1975  Issue  of  Business  Week, 
with  my  colleagues,  and  insert  it  Into  the 
Record  at  this  time: 

How  To  Maks  Jobs 

It  Is  Immoral  as  well  as  inefficient  and 
wasteful  for  an  economy  as  rich  and  diversi- 
fied as  the  United  States  to  live  with  an 
unemployment  rate  of  over  7%  for  long  pe- 
riods of  time.  And  it  is  even  more  wasteful 
and  Inefficient  to  try  to  solve  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  by  putting  the  Jobless  on 
public  payrolls. 

The  only  emswer  for  the  UJB.  Is  to  create 
productive  Jobs  In  the  private  sector.  To  do 
that  will  take  major  surgery  on  the  tax 
laws,  which  currently  deter.  If  not  penalize. 
Investments  and  sop  up  money  that  could  go 
Into  new  products,  new  markets,  and  new 
plants. 
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The  biggest  obstacle  to  Job  creation  In  the 
UjS.  today  is  Congress,  which  has  oroneously 
convlnoed  Itself  that  any  moderation  of  cor- 
porate taxes  Is  robbery  for  fat-cat  stockhold- 
ers and  executives.  The  typical  reaction  was 
expressed  bluntly  by  Al  Ullman,  chairman  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  after 
listening  to  Treasury  Secretary  William 
Simon  lay  out  proposals  to  ease  the  capital 
cninch  last  siimmer.  "A  rlpoS,"  snorted 
Ullman. 

Instead  of  rejecting  such  Ideas,  Ullman  and 
other  congressmen  should  look  at  the  model 
being  set  by  Sweden,  often  considered  the 
archetype  welfare  state.  Business  has  thrived 
In  a  climate  that  many  U.S.  businessmen 
would  consider  unendurable  because  the 
government  and  the  trade  unions  both  rec- 
ognize that  productive  investments  by  proflt- 
Tnitiring  business  enterprises  are  the  source 
of  the  goods  and  services,  the  Jobs,  the  per- 
sonal incomes,  and  thus  the  tax  revenues 
that  finance  so  much  of  Sweden's  social 
benefits. 

The  Swedish  government,  says  Prime  Min- 
ister Olof  Palme  (BW-Dec.  22)  is  "very  kind" 
to  companies  that  Invest  in  expansion  and 
modernization  of  their  plants.  The  Swedes 
encourage  corporate  investment  with  an  as- 
tonishing array  of  tax  breaks  and  other  in- 
centives, including  a  tax-free  write-off  of  up 
to  40%  of  earnings  If  they  are  set  aside  as 
reserves  for  capital  spending. 

In  contrast,  the  U.S.  Congress  Is  doing  all 
the  wrong  things  by  discouraging  corporate 
Investment.  Its  falliire  to  imderstand  how 
jobs  are  generated  worsens  the  difficult  un- 
employment problem  and  threatens  to  put 
the  U.S.  on  the  same  road  that  has  led  to 
the  destruction  of  British  economic  power. 


SENIOR  CmZENS  DESERVE  CREDIT 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

or  KASSACHXTSXTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  17,  1976 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
spoken  before  of  the  problems  facing  the 
elderly  and  again,  today,  I  address  this 
topic. 

I  dont  think  that  the  average  Ameri- 
can Is  fully  cognizant  of  the  many  in- 
justices that  many  of  our  citizens  face 
because  of  their  age.  We  are  aware  of 
discrimination  against  women  and  mi- 
norities when  applying  for  credit  and 
loans,  but  many  do  not  realize  that  the 
same  things  happen  to  our  senior  citi- 
zens. 

All  of  us  want  a  fully  integrated  so- 
ciety. We  need  a  society  composed  of 
citizens  who  feel  that  they  have  some 
stake  in  society  and  that  what  they  do 
or  say  makes  a  difference.  Without  this 
feeling  of  efficacy,  the  United  States  can- 
not function  and  all  of  us  are  the  worse 
for  it.  A  fuU^  integrated  society  does  not 
exclude  any  group.  We  do  not  have  this 
unity  as  long  as  10  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation is  abused,  neglected,  and  discrim- 
inated against.  Our  senior  citizens  de- 
serve equal  treatment  in  all  areas,  not 
In  just  a  few. 

I  find  It  appalling  that  10.2  percent  of 
our  population  only  gets  1.4  percent  of 
all  loans  issued.  I  find  it  equal^  shocking 
that  a  67-year-old  physician,  whose  an- 
nusd  Income  Is  $30,000,  Is  refused  a  mort- 
gage by  a  bank  with  which  he  has  been 
doing  business  for  37  years,  because  he  Is 
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too  old.  His  previous  hlstcny  of  credit 
was  excellent,  yet  it  was  not  taken  Into 
consideration  when  he  applied  for  the 
loan  on  the  mortgage.  A  64-year-old 
stockholder  who  has  lived  in  the  same 
house  for  26  years  and  held  the  same  job 
for  46  years  Is  denied  a  credit  card.  A 
widow,  receiving  a  good  pension  from  a 
major  Insurance  company  plus  Income 
from  social  security,  with  a  substantial 
bank  account  Is  refused  a  credit  card. 

Why  are  not  they  eligible  for  a  loan  or 
a  credit  card?  For  the  same  reason  that 
the  physician  was  turned  down — age! 
And  these  are  not  isolated  cases.  The 
American  Association  of  Retired  People 
asked  for  feedback  from  members  who 
feel  they  had  been  discriminated  against 
when  applying  for  credit.  The  Initial  re- 
sponse was  500  letters,  the  second  re- 
quest netted  another  500  letters,  and 
many  months  later,  letters  are  still  com- 
ing In,  not  by  trucks,  but  by  substantial 
numbers.  Enough  letters  to  know  that  a 
lot  of  retired  people  are  not  getting  full 
application  for  a  loan  or  a  credit  card. 
Just  because  you  are  65  does  not  mean 
you  no  longer  have  any  use  for  a  credit 
card.  Many  places  require  evidence  form 
of  credit  when  cashing  a  check  and  what 
Is  an  elderly  citizen  going  to  do.  If  he  or 
she  is  denied  a  credit  card?  For  elderly 
people  with  a  fear  of  being  mugged  or 
robbed,  a  credit  card  eliminates  the  need 
for  carrying  a  large  amount  of  money. 
Reaching  the  magic  age  of  65,  where 
you  suddenly  find  the  adjectives  "sen- 
ior" or  "elderly"  plentiful  does  not  mean 
that  you  no  longer  have  the  need  or  the 
desire  to  buy  a  car  or  a  home  or  to  im- 
prove tiie  one  you  are  living  in.  People 
over  65  have  just  as  much  the  right  to 
obtain  a  credit  card  or  a  loan  as  does 
anyone  else. 

Age  shoiild  not  be  the  sole  determiner 
by  which  you  are  either  denied  or 
granted  credit.  It  seems  to  me  that  credit 
worthiness — that  is  the  ability  to  pay 
loan  or  credit  installments — should  be 
the  criterium.  While  many  seniors  are 
not  employed,  this  fact  should  not  be 
held  against  them  when  they  apply  for 
a  line  of  credit. 

Credit  worthiness  should  be  based  on 
the  Income,  the  assets  and  the  previous 
credit  record  of  the  person  in  question, 
not  on  whether  or  not  that  person  Is 
employed.  Indeed,  retirement  income  and 
social  security  are  more  reliable  and  reg- 
ular than  Income  derived  from  a  job 
presently  held.  Why  older  people  are 
discriminated  against  when  they're  ap- 
plying for  credit  confounds  me.  Logically, 
it  does  not  follow.  An  older  person  has 
had  a  lifetime  in  which  to  establish  a 
credit  rating  so  that  by  the  age  of  60.  a 
lending  institution  knows  whether  or  not 
that  person  is  a  good  or  bad  credit  risk. 
Older  people  are  more  settled.  Many  have 
held  one  job  for  a  number  of  years  and 
In  many  cases,  they  have  lived  in  the 
same  place  for  an  equsil  period  of  time. 
Older  people  have  fewer  demands  on 
their  Income  than,  for  example,  a  young 
couple  of  30  with  a  huge  mortgage  to 
pay  and  a  growing  family  to  support.  In 
many  cases,  seniors  homes  have  already 
bjBen  or  are  about  to  be  paid  for.  People 
over  65  have  had  a  number  of  years  In 
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which  to  build  up  their  bank  accoimts, 
buy  stocks,  and  accumulate  a  niunber  of 
assets. 

Why  then,  are  so  many  denied  credit 
cards  and  loans?  For  no  other  reason 
than  the  fact  that  they  are  "old."  They 
are  no  longer  "young"  in  a  society  that 
caters  to  the  "young."  This  denial  leads 
many  to  feel  isolated  and  cut  off  from  the 
mainstream  of  American  life.  As  one 
woman  put  it,  "It  is  a  great  way  to  make 
one  feel  like  a  non person."  Another 
woman  said  she  felt  as  if  she  were  100 
years  old  when  she  was  refused  a  credit 
card. 

Our  senior  citizens  need  not  feel  this 
way.  They  certainly  do  not  deserve  it. 
Their  integration,  not  segregation,  back 
Into  our  society  Is  essential.  Without  this 
group,  we  are  the  losers. 


BICENTENNIAL  SALUTE  TO  BISHOP 
SAMUEL  KKLSEY 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF    THE    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  17,  1976 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this 
great  Republic  celebrates  its  Bicenten- 
nial we  reflect  upon  the  virtues  of  the 
Foxmding  Fathers  of  our  Nation,  I  think 
it  is  most  appropriate  that  we  pay  tribute 
also  to  those  who  today  carry  on  in  the 
best  tradition  of  the  faith  and  works  of 
the  fathers  of  our  country.  Here  In  our 
Nation's  Capital,  we  are  privileged  to 
have  one  such  man  whose  life  and  works 
are  the  very  embodiment  of  the  faith,  the 
sense  of  conscience,  and  the  response  to 
duty  that  has  endeared  the  Founding 
Fathers  to  us  all.  I  speak  of  Bishop 
Samuel  Kelsey,  the  pastor  of  the  Temple 
Church  of  God  in  Christ. 

History,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  nourished  by 
instructive  example.  The  instructive  ex- 
ample of  the  life  of  Bishop  Kelsey  has  in- 
deed enriched  the  public  service,  exalted 
the  public  life,  and  added  lustre  to  the 
work  of  the  church  in  America. 

Called  into  the  ministry  at  the  early 
age  of  17,  Bishop  Samuel  Kelsey  has 
dedicated  59  years  of  his  life  to  God, 
church  and  community.  During  these  il- 
lustrious years  of  service  to  churchdom, 
he  has  left  an  indelible  imprint  on  the 
lives  of  those  he  has  touched  and  on  the 
causes  for  which  he  has  fought.  A  man  of 
compassion  and  deep  concern  for  his  fel- 
low man,  he  is  one  of  the  most  admired 
and  beloved  ministers  in  our  Nation's 
Capital. 

Bom  in  Sandsville,  Ga.  and  raised  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Bishop  Kelsey  moved 
to  Washington,  D.C.  in  1923  to  fulflll  the 
missionary  role  for  which  God  had 
destined  him.  Preaching  his  first  revival 
sermon  in  a  ragged  tent  in  southwest 
Washington,  Bishop  Kelsey's  eloquent 
and  moving  voice  attracted  thousands  of 
Washington,  D.C.  citizens  who  saw  in 
him  the  inspiring  leadership  ability  they 
were  seeking.  From  this  humble  begin- 
ning in  a  tent  revival.  Bishop  Kelsey 
established  the  Temple  Church  of  God  in 
Christ. 
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A  man  who  believes  that  a  vital  part 
of  his  ministry  is  to  bring  comfort  to  the 
sick  and  disabled.  Bishop  Kelsey  has 
successfully  combined  our  modem  com- 
munication technology  with  the  power  of 
God's  message  to  reach  the  sick  and 
shut-in.  In  1943.  he  inaugurated  a  weekly 
broadcast  that  brought  to  the  homes  of 
thousands  of  Washingtonians  his  com- 
passionate and  spiritually  uplifting  ser- 
mons. These  weekly  broadcasts  have 
continued  for  over  30  years.  The  voice  of 
Bishop  Kelsey  coming  over  the  air  waves 
singing  "Little  boy,  how  old  are  you — 
say  I  am  only  12  years  old"  was  an  in- 
spiration to  me  and  countless  thousands 
of  young  people  in  my  own  childhood. 

In  recognition  of  his  sterling  leader- 
ship ability  and  his  outstanding  work  as 
a  missionary  to  the  "afflicted".  Bishop 
Kelsey  was  elevated  to  the  bishopric  and 
became  a  board  member  of  the  Board  of 
the  Churches  of  God  in  Christ  in  Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

In  1958,  under  his  perceptive  guidance, 
the  congregation  of  the  Temple  Chiu-ch 
of  God  in  Christ  purchased  a  beautiful 
edifice  of  worship  at  1435  Park  Road. 
The  church  reflects  Bishc^  Kelsey's  reli- 
gious philosophy  that  "happiness  is  a 
b3T>roduct  of  service  to  one's  fellow  man. 
The  Temple  Church  of  God  in  Christ  has 
opened  its  doors  to  the  community 
groups  in  the  area  in  an  effort  to  build 
a  neighborhood  of  people  helping  people. 
A  man  of  wisdom  with  a  deep  social 
consciousness.  Bishop  Kelsey  is  a  re- 
spected leader  in  the  religious  as  well  as 
the  civic  community.  He  holds  member- 
ship in  numerous  civic  organizations  in- 
cluding the  Opportunities  Industrializa- 
tion Center,  the  Committee  of  100  Minis- 
ters, the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  and  the 
Urban  League.  He  is  the  recipient  of  two 
honorary  degrees,  D.D.  and  LLJD. 

Washingtonians  celebrating  our  Na- 
tion's Bicentennial  see  reflected  in  Bishop 
Kelsey  the  sterling  qualities  that  endear 
the  Founding  Fathers  to  all  Americans. 

As  the  patriots  recognized  the  leader- 
ship capacity  of  the  Founding  Father  of 
our  counrty,  George  Washington,  so  the 
members  of  the  Churches  of  God  In 
Christ  saw  in  Bishop  Kelsey  the  leader- 
ship capacity  to  hold  one  of  the  highest 
positions  in  the  church  when  they  elected 
him  to  the  bishopric  and  elected  him  a 
member  of  the  board  of  bishops. 

The  practical  wisdom  of  a  Benjamin 
Franklin  is  seen  in  his  prudent  applica- 
tion of  religion  to  life  in  the  manage- 
ment of  Kelsey  Garden  Apartments  con- 
structed on  the  riot  corridor  of  7th 
Street,  Northwest. 

Like  Patrick  Henry  who  inspired  the 
citizens  of  the  13  Colonies  to  ban  together 
in  a  common  union  of  states,  Bishop  Kel- 
sey, speaking  before  a  July  4  audience 
in  1923.  inspired  thousands  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  citizens  to  join  together  to  form 
the  Temple  Church  of  God  in  Christ. 

As  Thomas  Paine  understood  the 
power  of  the  written  word  to  stir  in  man 
a  thirst  for  freedom.  Bishop  Kelsey  un- 
derstands the  power  of  broadcttsting 
God's  message  to  rekindle  our  faith  In 
the  grace  and  goodness  of  God  and  the 
power  of  His  healing  hand. 
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The  political  sagacity  of  a  Thomas 
Jefferson  is  reflected  in  Bishop  Kelsey  in 
the  fact  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential leaders  of  the  important  Com- 
mittee of  100  Ministers  in  Washington. 
D.C. 

I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  submit  this 
testimonial  in  recognition  of  Bishop 
Samuel  Kelsey,  a  great  American,  who 
has  earned  by  his  deeds  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  the  citizens  of  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  as  a  founding  father  of 
religious  leadership. 


ECOLOGY     AND     TIMBER^NOT 
NECESSARILY   EXCLUSIVE 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  17,  1976 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  the  last  20  to  30  years  the 
words  "renewable"  and  "nonrenewable" 
have  come  into  heavy  use  whenever  our 
natural  resources  were  being  discussed. 
I,  myself,  have  often  imderlined  the 
urgency  of  developing  and  using  alter- 
natives to  our  fast  diminishing  nonre- 
newable resources,  such  as  oil  or  hydro- 
carbons, before  our  society  is  brought 
to  a  grinding  halt  by  their  exhaustion. 
As  each  year  passes,  my  concern,  along 
with  many  others,  has  grown,  for  we  con- 
tinue to  use  such  resources  with  a  reck- 
less, exploitative  nature  that  threatens 
our  future  in  the  gravest  possible  way. 
Still,  though  I  cannot  stress  the  need 
for  response  to  these  problems  too  heav- 
ily, this  concern  for  our  nonrenewable 
resources  must  not  create  a  lack  of  at- 
tentiveness  to  the  rapid  destruction  of 
one  of  our  most  previous  renewable  nat- 
ural resources — our  national  forests. 

Our  forests,  though  technically  re- 
newable, have  taken  centuries  to  create. 
The  diversity  of  the  wilderness  they  en- 
compass— the  wildlife,  the  clear  lakes 
and  streams  filled  with  water  life,  the 
complex  ecological  arrangements  of 
varying  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers — is 
the  purest  example  of  the  interdepend- 
ent web  which  so  intricately  balances 
and  supplies  the  many  needs  of  each 
living  organism,  including  ourselves.  It 
is  true  that  trees  can  be  planted  and 
harvested  in  a  somewhat  similar  fashion 
to  om-  food  commodities,  but  to  view  the 
structure  of  our  forests  in  such  a  simple 
manner  is  an  oversight.  The  makeup  of 
our  forested  wildemess  is  not  only  a 
source  of  beauty  and  peaceful  serenity 
but  a  system  of  1,100  watersheds  encom- 
passing more  than  40  million  acres  of 
land.  These  watersheds,  with  their 
sponge-release  mechanism  which  puri- 
fies our  water  and  provides  us  with  a 
steady  supply,  are  being  seriously  eroded 
by  the  unrestrained  use  of  the  contro- 
versial clearcutting  harvest  method. 
The  forests  support  life  in  many  other 
ways,  which  are  also  in  danger  by  their 
very  destfuction.  By  recycling  carbon 
dioxide  through  photosynthesis,  our  for- 
est plants  provide  us  with  oxygen.  In 
addition,  they  are  an  efficient  utilizer  of 
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solar  energy  and  a  producer  of  a  cool- 
ing effect  over  large  regions  of  our  planet 
by  absorbing  the  strong  heat  of  the  sun. 
These  are  important  factoid  which 
should  not  be  overlooked. 

The  harvesting  of  timber  for  com- 
mercial purposes  has  developed  into  one 
of  our  largest  industries,  and  under- 
standably so.  We  depend  on  wood  for 
many  uses — housing,  furniture,  fuel, 
paper  and  pulp  products.  Ninety-sevoi 
million  acres  of  our  national  forests, 
which  include  a  total  of  187  million 
acres,  are  currently  set  aside  for  com- 
mercial timber.  This  percentage  of  the 
total  is  constantly  growing.  Since  1945, 
20  million  acres  of  our  national 
forests  have  been  removed  from  the  non- 
commercial classification  and  placed 
within  our  commercial  boundaries,  as 
compared  to  the  11  million  acres  which 
have  been  set  aside  as  a  formal  wilder- 
ness area. 

In  these  97  million  acres,  the  harvest 
of  timber  has  increased  to  a  1974  gross 
sales  of  $585  million.  The  use  of  the 
clearcutting  method,  which  strips  large 
acreages  of  land  of  practically  aU  stand- 
ing vegetation,  has  contributed  to  the 
ability  to  cut  such  large  amounts  of 
trees.  This  clearcutting  method,  though 
commercially  attrau;tive,  tends — if  used 
without  discretion — to  cause  extensive 
soil  and  vegetative  disturbance  and 
damage  that  leads  to  dangerous  levels  of 
erosion.  A  1973  Department  of  Interior 
report  on  the  effects  of  logging  in  Cali- 
fornia's National  Redwood  Park  pro- 
duced documentation  supporting  the  be- 
lief that  clearcutting  on  the  sloped 
^reas  of  the  park  had  placed  the  tribu- 
taries, land,  and  remaining  forests  in 
jeopardy.  Erosk)n  of  the  steeper  slopes 
has  already  created  slides  and  has 
clogged  many  of  the  tributaries  in  the 
park.  Clearcutting  need  not  be  so  de- 
structive. When  used  within  certain  acre- 
age limitations,  slope  and  soil  spectflca- 
tions,  and  for  thinning,  wildlife,  fire,  dis- 
ease, pest  infestation,  blowdowns,  or  such 
necessary  forest  enhancement  purposes, 
it  can  add  to  the  growth  and  diversity  of 
our  forests.  But  at  the  present  time,  it  is 
a  method  of  timber  cutting  which  is  used 
with  little  or  no  discretion,  often  cutting 
hundreds  of  acres  at  a  stretch  on  slope 
and  soil  conditions  that  cannot  bear  up 
under  the  erosive  effects  of  the  heavy 
machinery  and  resulting  blight. 

I  mention  these  facts  because  I  feel 
that  it  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  ad- 
dress these  problems,  and  produce  as 
practical  a  resolution  as  possible.  We 
must  find  a  way  to  produce  timber  for 
our  needs  while  protecting  our  environ- 
ment from  the  deterioration  it  is  now 
experiencing.  Our  national  forests  exist 
to  preserve  areas  for  recreation,  water- 
shed, wildlife,  range  and  timber.  We 
must  insure  that  all  five  uses  receive 
enough  attention  so  that  those  people 
who  wish  to  visit  our  forests,  to  camp 
In  the  wilderness,  to  backpack  on  our 
many  beautiful  trails  enjoying  the  beauty 
of  untouched  nature,  will  continue  to  find 
such  places  and  see  ecological  harmony 
at  its  best.  The  Forest  Service  projects 
that  approximately  345  million  pecqde 
will  be  visiting  our  national  forests  In 
the  year  1980,  and  probably  double  that 
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by  the  year  2000.  If  we  continue  on  this 
profligate  course  which  wastes  our  tim- 
ber supplies,  erodes  the  soil,  and  leaves 
thousands  of  acres  naked  to  the  sim  and 
rain,  I  cannot  predict  how  long  it  will  be 
before  most  of  our  forests  are  gone  and 
the  rest  are  simply  straight  rows  of  tim- 
ber cn^x  planted  for  easy  harvesting. 
Iliere  are  other  ways  to  meet  our  tim- 
ber needs. 

A  OAO  report  published  In  1973,  en- 
titled "Increased  Use  of  Felled  Wood 
Would  Help  Meet  Timber  Demand  and 
Reduce  Environmoital  Damage  in  Fed- 
eral Forests"  pointed  out,  and  I  quote 
"that  more  than  400  million  cubic  feet — 
equivalent  in  volume  to  about  2.4  billion 
board  feet — of  usable  felled  wood  was 
left  in  the  three  agencies' — Forest  Serv- 
ice, Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs — sale  areas 
In  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington 
In  1969."  This  amount  was  equal  to  one- 
fifth  of  the  three  agencies'  1972  timber 
harvest.  Thoxigh  some  of  this  wood  could 
not  be  economically  marketed  due  to  lack 
of  pn^>er  facilities  or  lack  of  demand, 
the  GAO  pointed  out  that  "some  large 
private  companies  which  own  and  man- 
age land  for  timber  production  have  far 
less  feUed  wood  left  on  their  land  after 
harvesting."  This  difference  Is  probably 
due  to  the  lack  of  Forest  Service  require- 
ments for  purchasers  to  remove  all  wood 
meeting  minimiun  standards,  often  re- 
sulting In  situations  where  purchasers 
remove  only  the  best  timber  from  a  given 
sale  area,  leaving  large  quantities  of  usa- 
ble felled  wood  behind.  It  was  also  noted 
that  in  a  specific  case  in  Oregon,  the  tim- 
ber sale  ofBcer  sold  the  felled  wood  re- 
maining after  the  first  purchaser  had 
completed  his  harvest.  This  second  buyer 
removed  more  than  one-fourth  of  a  mil- 
lion board  feet  of  usable  wood,  two- 
thirds  of  which  was  used  for  lumber  and 
plywood  and  about  one-third  for  fiber- 
wood. 

It  seems  that  this  is  a  very  definite 
source  for  increasing  our  timber  supplies, 
while  adding  to  environmental  protec- 
tion. Felled  wood  creates  a  flre  hazard, 
causes  air  pollution  because  it  is  de- 
stroyed by  burning,  and  pollutes  our 
water  with  debris.  There  should  be 
greater  utilization  of  this  resource. 

In  response  to  my  serious  concern  over 
these  critical  problems,  I  am  introduc- 
ing a  bill  today  which  is  identical  to  Sen- 
ator Randolph's  recently  introduced  bill, 
S.  2926,  regarding  forest  management.  It 
is  my  hope  that  this  introduction  will 
stimulate  a  useful  and  productive  debate 
directed  towards  the  solution  of  the  com- 
plexities of  this  entire  issue.  This  bin 
could  be  that  solution  for  it  directs  its 
emphasis  towards  curtailing  the  misuses 
of  clearcutting,  while  continuing  to  allow 
that  method  to  be  used  for  regenerative 
purposes,  for  the  prevention  of  disease, 
blowdowns,  or  flre,  for  the  beneflt  of 
wildlife,  and  for  the  control  of  pest  in- 
festations. It  does  restrict  the  number 
of  acres  that  can  be  clearcut  to  25. 
though  leaving  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture the  discretion  of  increasing  this 
number  when  wildlife  or  other  purposes 
seem  to  demand  additional  acreage  har- 
vesting. The  bill  also  emphasizes  the  pro- 
tection of  watersheds,  wildlife,  and  rec- 
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reaticmal  areas,  the  promulgation  of  cut- 
ting standards  which  reflect  bicdogical 
requirements,  and  the  protection  of  es- 
thetic resources. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  bllL 
It  Is  a  serious  attempt  to  address  the  con- 
troversial problems  that  have  reached  a 
critical  stage  in  these  last  couple  years. 


FULL  EMPLOYMENT 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  CAIXrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  17.  1978 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  Members'  attention  to  the 
following  article  published  on  Febru- 
ary 13.  1976,  in  the  New  York  Times.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  pay  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  survey  results  In 
which  70  percent  of  the  1.463  persons 
contacted  nationally  agreed  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  see  to  it  that 
every  person  who  wants  to  wozk  has 
a  job. 

The  article  follows : 
Poll  Fnros  Voixbs  Judgino  "76  Rivals  oh 
Pkbsonalitt 

(By  Robert  Relnhold) 

Nine  montlis  before  the  American  public 
elects  a  President  and  two  weeks  before  ttie 
first  primary  Is  held,  the  personaUtlee  that 
the  candidates  have  projected  appear  to  be  a 
much  more  Important  source  of  support 
among  potential  voters  than  the  stands  they 
Iiave  staked  out  on  major  Issues. 

According  to  a  national  siirvey  conducted 
by  The  New  York  Times  and  CBS  News,  the 
Issues  that  generate  large  maJCHiltles  pro  <^ 
con  Include  abortion,  busing  for  radal  Inte- 
gration and  proposals  that  the  Government 
provide  Jobs  fcM*  all  and  for  transferring  Fed- 
eral social  ^urograms  to  the  states. 

Yet,  the  survey  shows,  except  for  George  C. 
Wallace  on  the  busing  question,  none  of  the 
major  Democratic  candidates  have  so  far 
emerged  In  the  minds  of  the  public  as  the 
leading  s{K>kesman  on  any  of  these  Issues. 
Nor  do  the  Issues  seem  to  explain  why  some 
Republicans  favor  President  Ford  and  others 
Ronald  Reagan. 

The  chief  beneficiary  of  this  lack  of  clarity 
at  this  very  early  stage  of  the  campaign  ap- 
pears to  be  Jimmy  Carter,  the  former  Geor^ 
Governor  and  newcomer  to  national  poUtlcs, 
who  has  cultivated  a  startllngly  high  level  ot 
recognition  and  support  from  all  types  of 
Democrats.  The  survey  results  show  that  he 
tends  to  be  seen  as  all  things  to  all  people — 
as  a  liberal  to  liberals,  a  moderate  to  mode- 
rates and  a  conservative  to  conservatives. 

Among  the  findings  that  emerged  from  the 
nationwide  telephone  survey  of  1,463  persons 
taken  last  week  are  these: 

More  Republicans  rated  former  California 
Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  higher  than  Presiduit 
Ford  on  leadership  and  competence.  Despite 
this,  Mr.  Ford  was  regarded  the  stronger  can- 
didate among  more  Republicans. 

On  most  issues,  the  Ford  and  Reagan  back- 
ers differed  little,  suggesting  that  less  tangi- 
ble elements  such  as  the  candidate's  person- 
ality were  more  influential  than  policy  posi- 
tions. Mr.  Reagan's  supporters  tended,  how- 
ever, to  be  slightly  more  opposed  to  pursuing 
detente  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Mr.  Rea- 
gan was  somewhat  stronger  among  those  who 
felt  that  the  Government  usuaUy  fails  to  act 
on  ln^>ortant  matters. 
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The  Democratic  race,  perhaps  not  surprla- 
Ingly,  Is  much  less  focused  than  the  Republi- 
can. Apart  from  Governor  Wallace,  who  was 
assumed  to  be  widely  known  from  previous 
campaigns,  the  candidates  who  left  the  clear- 
est Impression  were  most  widely  recognized 
by  people  who  listed  themselves  as  Demo- 
crats were  Sargent  Shrlver,  Senator  Henry  M. 
Jaclcson  and  Jimmy  Carter. 

Among  those  Democrats  who  had  an  im- 
pression of  Mr.  Carter,  nearly  three-quarters 
had  9  favorable  opinion  of  him,  considerably 
more  than  for  any  other  candidate.  The  least 
favorably  regarded  among  the  Democratic 
candidates  was  Mr.  Wallace,  whose  favorable 
rating  was  36  percent  of  the  Democrats 
polled. 

The  notion  that  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
would  be  a  major  unifying  force  for  the  na- 
tion if  other  Democratic  candidates  were  to 
knock  each  other  out  of  the  campaign  may 
not  be  well  founded.  While  52  percent  of 
the  Democrats  polled  regarded  him  favor- 
ably, only  38  percent  of  the  total  sample 
did.  Moreover  45  percent  of  the  total  had  an 
unfavorable  view  of  the  Minnesota  Senator. 

Public  attitudes  on  the  issues  are  marked 
by  inconsistencies  and  cross-currents.  A 
heavy  majority,  70  percent,  agreed  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  see  to  it  that 
everyone  has  a  Job,  yet  they  also  felt  by  48 
to  43  percent  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  balance  its  budget  even  if  it  meant 
spending  less  on  social  services.  The  majority 
came  down  on  the  liberal  side  of  the  abortion 
issue,  favoring  a  woman's  right  to  have  an 
abortion,  but  on  the  conservative  side  of 
the  busing  question,  heavily  opposing  its 
use. 

■OUCH   CAUOE   PBOTIDEO 

The  survey  was  taken  by  The  Times  and 
CBS  News  to  assess  voter  attitudes  on  Issues 
and  candidates.  This  first  poll  was  intended 
to  serve  as  a  benchmark  for  analyzing 
changes  in  the  attitudes  of  the  electorate 
as  the  campaign  progresses.  Other  nation- 
wide polls  will  be  taken  In  future  months, 
along  with  polls  in  major  primary  states. 

The  results  provide  only  a  rough  gauge  of 
sentiment,  both  because  of  the  margin  of 
error  Inherent  In  such  polls  and  because  of 
the  high  proportion  of  potential  voters  who 
have  not  formed  solid  ideas  on  the  campaign 
at  this  very  early  date. 

Given  the  variations  in  how  well  the  can- 
didates are  recognized  by  the  public  at  pres- 
ent and  the  uncertainty  about  which  ones 
will  remain  in  the  race.  The  Times  has  re- 
ported findings  on  which  ones  are  rated  fav- 
orably by  more  potential  voters  rather  than 
reporting  on  which  ones  are  currently  the 
first  choices  for  the  nomination  in  both 
parties.  In  both  parties,  the  candidates  who 
actually  showed  up  with  the  highest  percent- 
age of  first  choices  as  the  nominees  were 
given  considerably  lower  "favorability"  or 
popularity  ratings  In  the  poll  than  other 
candidates. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  finding,  in  con- 
trast to  the  hard-fought  1972  compatgn.  Is 
the  lack  of  clear-cut  Issues  dividing  the  can- 
didates, at  least  in  the  minds  of  the  public  if 
not  the  candidates.  Still  the  candidates  do 
seem  to  draw  their  main  support  from  logi- 
cal ideological  constituencies. 

Only  certain  candidates,  on  certain  Issues, 
seemed  to  have  penetrated  the  public  aware- 
ness. On  detente  with  the  Russians,  tor  ex- 
ample. Senator  Jackson  is  correctly  seen  by 
most  Democrats  as  opposing  It.  The  stand  of 
most  other  Democratic  hopefuls,  however, 
remains  murky  In  the  public  eye  and  this  Is- 
sue does  not  seem  to  be  a  cutting  one. 
VTtws  ON  MiNoarrT  am 

On  race — traditionally  an  unstated  but 
powerful  issue  in  voting— only  Governor  Wal- 
lace Is  seen  by  a  majority  of  his  party  aa 
feeling  that  the  Government  has  "paid  too 
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much  attention  to  the  problems  of  blacks 
and  other  minorities."  By  contrast,  most  of 
the  other  Democrats — Morris  K.  Udall,  Mr. 
Shrlver,  Senator  Birch  Bayh  and  Fred  R. 
Harris — are  viewed  as  heavily  in  favor  of 
more  aid  to  minorities. 

Mr.  Carter  was  seen  much  less  clearly  than 
other  candidates  on  the  racial  issue,  as  he 
seems  to  be  on  most  issues. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Carter,  whose  critics  say  he 
takes  both  sides  of  every  issue,  was  seen  by 
21  percent  as  favoring  a  ban  on  abortions 
and  36  per  cent  against  a  ban.  while  43  per- 
cent said  they  did  not  know.  Thirty-six  per- 
cent said  he  opposed  detente,  while  33  per- 
cent said  he  favored  it  and  31  percent  said 
they  did  not  know. 

As  a  result.  It  would  seem,  Mr.  Carter  ap- 
peals to  the  entire  ideological  spectrum  for 
the  moment.  Of  those  in  the  survey  who  had 
an  impression  of  him  and  considered  him  a 
liberal,  54  percent  called  themselves  liberal. 
Of  those  who  called  him  a  conservative,  61 
percent  called  themselves  conservatives. 

On  the  Republican  side.  Mr.  Ford  seems  to 
be  holding  his  own  among  his  party  even 
though  Republicans  tend  to  think  of  him  as 
less  of  a  leader  and  less  competent  than  his 
rival,  Mr.  Reagan.  A  possible  clue  to  Mr. 
Ford's  strength  is  the  fact  that  Republicans 
consider  him  quite  honest. 

Unlike  Barry  Ooldwater  In  1964,  Mr.  Rea- 
gan has  managed  to  carve  out  a  very  con- 
servative stance  without  seeming  extreme. 
Only  26  percent  of  Republicans  considered 
him  too  extreme.  On  the  other  hand,  53  per- 
cent of  the  Democrats  felt  Mr.  Wallace  was 
too  extreme. 

Despite  the  apparent  lack  of  clarity  on 
Issues,  most  candidates  nevertheless  had  sup- 
port from  clearly  defined  constituencies.  Mr. 
Harris's  supporters — the  most  liberal  in  the 
sample — tended  to  favor  more  federally  cre- 
ated Jobs,  support  for  racial  minorities,  de- 
tente, pollution  control  and  cuts  in  military 
spending. 

At  the  center  of  the  spectrum  on  balance, 
was  Mr.  Jackson.  On  one  hand  his  backen 
tended  to  be  liberal  on  questions  of  jobs,  pol- 
lution and  race  but  conservative  on  detente 
and  military  spending. 

At  the  far  right  of  the  spectrum  was  Mr. 
Reagan,  whose  support  took  the  conservative 
side  of  all  Issues  except  abortion. 
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PILINO  RESOLUTION  DISAPROVING 
GUIDELINES  PROPOSED  BY  THE 
ATTORNEY  GENERAL 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

or    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  17,  1976 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day filing  a  resolution  disapproving  of 
the  guidelines  proposed  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Edward  Levi  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  Domestic  Security  Investiga- 
tions by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. 

Last  week,  at  a  hearing  on  FBI  over- 
sight held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Civil 
and  Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  on  which  I  sit.  Attorney 
General  Levi  presented  us  with  a  newly 
revised  set  of  guidelines  proposed  by  the 
Justice  Department  for  oversight  of  do- 
mestic intelligence  investigations.  This  is 
the  second  draft  we  have  seen,  and  al- 
though it  is  a  minor  improvement  over 
the  previous  guidelines,  they  are  still  so 
broad  as  to  give  license  to  exactly  the 


same  kinds  of  activity  the  FBI  has  car- 
ried on  up  until  now  without  the  benefit 
of  guidelines. 

During  the  past  months,  we  have  been 
shocked  to  learn  of  the  Cointelpro  activi- 
ties against  Martin  Luther  King.  If  the 
new  guidelines  are  ever  promulgated,  ex- 
actly the  same  kind  of  activities  could 
be  given  the  sanction  of  respectability. 
The  guidelines  suggest  that  investiga- 
tions can  be  conducted  to  ascertain  in- 
formation on  the  "activities  of  individ- 
uals or  groups  of  individuals  acting  In 
concert,  which  involve  or  will  involve  the 
use  of  force  or  violence  in  violation  of 
Federal  law."  We  know  that  the  early 
activities  of  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  did  indeed  lead 
to  violence,  and  so,  were  they  to  begin 
again,  the  same  dirty  tricks  could,  under 
the  proposed  guidelines,  occur  all  over 
again. 

The  resolution  condemning  the  pro- 
posed guidelines  will  provide  a  frame- 
work for  the  hearings.  We  are  now  be- 
ginning to  determine  the  kind  of  legisla- 
tion that  will  provide  the  kind  of  over- 
sight the  FBI  really  requires.  The 
resolution  is  a  statement  that  the  Jus- 
tice Department-promulgated  guidelines 
cannot  adequately  do  the  job.  and  that 
statutes  to  govern  the  activities,  not  only 
of  the  Domestic  Intelligence  Division,  but 
the  entire  Bureau  are  a  critical  priority. 

The  resolution  points  out  in  its  first 
paragraph  that  the  bases  for  investiga- 
tion provided  by  the  Justice  Department 
provide  a  potential  for  abuse  that  would 
put  any  citizen  under  the  threat  of  in- 
vestigation if  that  citizen  were  simply 
to  sit  in  at  city  hall  to  seek  to  persuade 
the  government  to  alter  unfair  practices, 
or  go  to  a  meeting  at  which  such  a  dem- 
onstration was  being  planned,  or  even  to 
work  in  the  campaign  of  a  suspect  po- 
litical candidate. 

It  also  indicates  the  lack  of  estab- 
lished criteria  and  guidelines  for  the  ini- 
tiation of  preliminary  investigations,  the 
sources  from  which  the  information  to 
start  those  investigations  should  come, 
and  even  the  recruitment  of  Informants. 
There  are  only  limited  oversight  provi- 
sions to  make  sure  that  the  investiga- 
tions are  carried  out  within  the  param- 
eters of  acceptable  guidelines  and  there 
Is  no  mechanism  for  the  dlstruction  of 
flies  where  the  investigation  has  been 
found  unwarranted. 

It  is  also  alarming  to  note  that  in  part 
IV  of  the  guidelines,  "Preventive  Action," 
the  document  fails  to  describe  what 
"nonviolent"  preventive  action  is  and 
under  what  circumstances  it  would  be 
appropriate.  It  also  leaves  the  decision  to 
use  such  preventive  action  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Attorney  General,  perhaps 
acting  in  concert  with  the  President,  or 
whomever  else  he  might  choose.  I  flnd  it 
appalling  that  critical  decisions  such  as 
these  be  left  to  a  subjective  group  of  In- 
dividuals. 

In  fact,  throughout  the  document 
there  appears  to  be  no  real  attempt  to  es- 
tablish any  firm  administrative  pro- 
cedures or  structures  for  the  Domestic 
Security  EMvision  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
lessons  of  the  past  years — the  years  of 
one-man  rule  at  the  FBI,  the  years  of 
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constitutional  abuse  by  tbe  Nixon  admin- 
istration, the  years  of  all  those  frighten- 
ing adventures  by  our  Intelligence  agen- 
cies—should  be   that   we  must  create 
objective  standards  for  the  conduct  of 
all  intelligence  operations.  It  Is  a  lesson 
that  the  Justice  Department  has  appar- 
ently not  yet  learned,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  resolution,  and  the  legislation 
that  will  be  forthcoming  from  our  sub- 
committee will  begin  a  badly  needed  les- 
son in  what  oversight  really  means. 
The  resolutioti  follows: 
H.RES. — 
Resolution  expreesing  the  sense  of  the  House 
disapproving   the   guidelines  proposed  by 
the   Attorney    General    for   Domestic    Se- 
curity Investigations  by  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation 

Whereas,  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  has  recently  proposed  guide- 
lines governing  Domestic  Security  Investiga- 
tions by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation; 
and 

Whereas,  Part  I  of  those  Guidelines,  en- 
titled "Bases  of  Investigation,"  is  so  broad 
that  it  provides  a  potential  for  abuse  that 
could  place  every  citizen  under  Investiga- 
tion in  the  exercise  of  that  citizen's  constitu- 
tional rights,  while  remaining  within  the 
sense  of  the  guidelines;  and  gives  llecnse 
to  the  continuation  of  those  practices  with- 
in the  Bureau  that  provides  the  Impetus  i(x 
establishing  guidelines;  and 

Whereas,  Part  H,  entitled  •Initiation  and 
Scope  of  Investigations,"  describes  the  two 
levels  of  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in- 
vestigations, but  establishes  no  criteria  as  to 
the  kind  of  information,  or  the  acceptable 
sources  for  such  information,  sufficient  to 
Initiate  prellmixiary  Investigations.  Within 
the  part  there  are  only  limited  oversight  pro- 
visions to  assure  the  conduct  of  such  Inves- 
tigations within  the  parameters  of  the  guide- 
lines. There  are  as  well  no  criteria  estab- 
lished for  the  recruitment  and  oversight  of 
informants,  and  the  rellabUlty  of  the  infor- 
mation they  provide;  and 

Whereas.  Part  in,  entitled  "Terminating 
Investigations"  provides  no  mechanism  for 
the  review  and  destruction  of  flies,  where  an 
Investigation  was  found  unwarranted;  and 
Whereas.  Part  IV,  entitled  "Preventive  Ac- 
tion," lacks  clear  criteria  for  those  situa- 
tions In  which,  such  preventive  action  might 
be  necessary,  using  only  the  weak  standard 
used  In  Section  I,  thereby  leaving  it  to  the 
discretion  of  an  individual  or  group  of  In- 
dividuals; and 

Whereas,  nowhere  In  these  proposed  guide- 
lines is  any  part  devoted  to  the  Administra- 
tion of  the  Domestic  Security  Division  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation; 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  that  It  does  not 
favor  the  proposed  guidelines  for  Domestic 
Intelligence  Investigations  as  provided  by 
Attorney  General  Edward  Levi  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  tliat  it  expresses 
Its  disapproval  thereof. 
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safety  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
to  each  immediately  send  a  battalion  of 
men  to  reinforce  the  troops  under  MaJ. 
Gen.  Charles  Lee  in  New  York.  Congress 
also  directed  that  1  ton  of  gun  powder 
be  sent  to  General  Lee  from  the  United 
Colonies'  supplies.  General  Lee  had  ad- 
vised Congress  that  he  needed  additional 
troops  because  a  ship  with  British 
soldiers  had  arrived  in  New  York  and  he 
believed  more  were  on  the  way. 


TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO 
TODAY 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS 

OF  CALXrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  17,  1976 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  200  years 
ago,  on  February  12,  1776,  the  Continen- 
tal Congress  urged  the  committees  of 
cxxn ^aao— Part  3 


SUPPORT  FOR  VICTIMS  OF  SOVIET 
PERSECUTION 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  17,  1976 

Mr.  McDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  lurge 
support  for  the  Second  World  Confer- 
ence for  Soviet  Jewry  to  be  held  in  Brus- 
sels from  February  17  to  19,  1976. 

I  would  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  the  testimony  of  Avraham 
Shifrin  given  in  1973  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Internal  Security.  Mr. 
Shifrin  is  a  Soviet  Jew  now  living  in 
Israel  who  suffered  10  years'  imprison- 
ment in  Soviet  slave  labor  camps.  He  had 
committed  no  crime  other  than  being  a 
Jew. 

Mr.  Shifrin  testified  that  wliile  the 
Jews  are  the  most  persecuted  group  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  all  Soviet  citizens  are 
subject  to  the  persecution  of  the  Com- 
munist secret  police.  The  Jews  serve  as  a 
useful  scapegoat  for  the  Communists  to 
blame  for  the  failures  of  their  inefficient 
economic  system.  But.  anyone  in  the  So- 
viet Union  who  wants  toe  freedom  to 
practice  his  religion,  toe  right  of  free 
speech  and  press,  or  toe  right  to  leave 
becomes  toe  victim  of  Communist  op- 
pression. 

We  should  demand  the  right  of  any 
Soviet  citizen,  not  only  Jews  and  Volga 
Germans  to  leave  Communist  Russia. 
Shifrin  told  an  anecdote  to  toe  House 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  during 
his  testimony: 

Tou  know  In  the  U.S.SJI.  we  have  300  mU- 
llon  population  and  3  million  Jews.  Two  peo- 
ple 8i>eak  in  the  UJS.SJl.  and  one  asks  the 
other  "What  do  you  think,  how  many  Jews 
would  go  to  Israel  If  they  would  open  all  the 
doors?"  The  other  man  answered,  "Three 
hundred  million." 

The  testimony  of  Avraham  Shifrin 
may  be  found  in  toe  publication  toe 
"Theory  and  Practice  of  Communism. 
Part  2  (The  Communist  Party.  USA — 
Defender  of  Soviet  Anti-Semitism) ."  As 
toe  House  Judiciary  Committee  now  has 
toe  responsibility  to  distribute  the  pub- 
lications of  toe  former  House  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Security.  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  request  copies  of  this  valu- 
able and  informative  hearing  from 
Chairman  Rodino.  If  toe  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee is  short  of  copies,  they  should  be 
urged  to  reprint  this  hearing. 

The  Commimists  promised  in  toe  Hel- 
sinki accord  toat  toey  would  allow  a 
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freer  flow  of  people  and  ideas  and  would 
remove  obstructions  to  toe  reunifica- 
tions  of  families.  As  wlto  every  otoer 
agreement  signed  by  toe  Communist 
dictatorship,  toey  have  violated  its 
terms. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  continue  toeir 
pressure  on  toe  Soviet  Government  to 
demand  freedom  and  toe  right  to  emi- 
grate for  all  toe  victims.  Jews.  Russians. 
Ukrainians.  Baits,  and  every  otoer  na- 
tional group. 

No  new  agreements  wito  toe  Commu- 
nists until  toey  fulflll  toe  old  agree- 
ments. 


FUTURE     FARMERS     OF     AMERICA 
MOVES   INTO   rrS   48TH   YEAR 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF    KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  17,  1976 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  toe  Fu- 
ture Farmers  of  America  move  into  toeir 
48th  year  as  one  of  our  Nation's  best 
known  and  acclaimed  organizations.  Un- 
til the  year  1928  a  nationwide  program 
for  toe  farm  youto  of  our  country  did  not 
exist.  True,  in  some  of  toe  public  schools 
agricultural  clubs  had  been  formed.  They 
were,  however,  very  few  and  were  widely 
scattered.  Distances  were  farther  toen.  in 
1928,  and  toe  move  to  establish  toe  Fu- 
ture Farmers  of  America  as  a  national 
organization  for  students  of  vocational 
a,griculture  was  one  which  was  to  have  a 
lasting  imijact  on  toe  future  of  America. 

"Future  for  America — ^FFA."  This  is 
toe  1976  toone  of  toe  f^iture  Farmers 
and  as  toey  celebrate  February  21 
through  February  29  as  toeir  national 
week.  I  call  upon  my  colleagues  here  to- 
day to  join  me  in  recognizing  toe  485.000 
FFA  members — 485.000  of  our  young 
Americans — all  committed  to  bettering 
your  life  and  mine. 

I  have  said  on  many  occasions  that  I 
like  toe  Future  Farmers.  I  do.  I  am  very 
proud  oS  toem.  Our  State  has  always  been 
one  of  the  strong  FFA  associatlMis  in 
toe  national  organization.  Our  Governor, 
toe  Honorable  Julian  M.  Carroll,  is  him- 
self a  former  member  and  as  FFA  Week 
is  observed  nationally  he  has  by  his  of- 
flcial  proclamation  declared  a  concur- 
rent FFA  Week  in  Koitucky.  This  is  evi- 
dence of  toe  Kentuckian's  feeling  for 
toe  Future  Farmers.  This  is  evidence  of 
toe  pride  we  take  in  each  of  our  157  FFA 
chapters. 

This  is  a  good  program,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  Future  Farmers  do  not  forget.  Take 
for  example  toe  State  alumni  chapters 
which  are  organized  in  coimties  across 
toe  State.  The  largest  of  toese  is  toe 
Barren  County  State  FFA  Alumni,  in  our 
Second  Congressional  District,  wito  over 
60  members.  These  are  60  graduates  of 
toe  program  from  one  of  our  counties 
alone.  Sixty  adult  men  and  women,  adults 
now,  possibly  wito  families  of  toeir  own. 
who  still  lend  toeir  support  to  FFA  activi- 
ties. 

Yes,  it  is  a  good  program,  Mr.  Speaker. 
We  in  Kentucky  know  it.  We  see  it  grow 
year  by  year.  At  Hardinsburg,  also  in 
our  congressional  district,  is  toe  Ken- 
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tucky  ^A  Leadership  Training  Center 
and  here,  during  the  siunmer  of  1975. 
over  1.000  members  came  for  leadership 
development. 

Who  are  the  Future  Farmers?  What 
tjrpe  of  high  school  student  can  It  be  to 
give  up  a  part  of  their  summer  vacation 
to  take  a  course  In  leadership  develop- 
ment? Only  the  best.  Mr.  Speaker.  Only 
the  best. 

TTiey  are  the  ones  who  will  be  tomor- 
row's agricultural  leaders.  They  are  the 
ones  who  will  better  our  lives  through 
agriculture.  They  are  the  ones  who  by 
modem  technique  and  method  will  Im- 
prove every  aspect,  every  phsise.  of  our 
still  greatest  Industry. 

They  are  our  neighbors  and  our 
friends — everybody  and  anybody  study- 
ing vocational  agriculture  In  our  public 
schools.  But  never  are  they  "nobody." 
They  are  the  Future  Farmers  of  Amer- 
ica— ^they  are  a  future  for  America. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Let  us  continue  to  work  for  good  rela- 
tions with  our  adversaries  but  not  forget 
the  plight  of  the  oppressed  people  of  the 
world  for  they  too  are  entitled  to  live  In 
a  world  of  peace,  freedom,  and  dignity. 

I  am  again  honored  to  participate  In 
this  Important  day.  I  salute  the  many 
contributions  of  the  Lithuanian  Ameri- 
can community  and  assure  them  as  well 
as  the  people  of  Lithuania  that  we  in  the 
United  States  share  and  support  their 
continued  efforts  to  regain  their  freedom. 


February  17,  1976 


J.  EDOAR  HOOVER  AND  NOW 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 


OF   GKOKGIA 


WMAQ-TV  EDITORIAL 


LITHUANIAN    INDEPENDENCE    DAY 
1976 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  17,  1976 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  at  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  brave  and  resolute  people  of 
Lithuania  in  this  their  58th  anniver- 
sary of  their  declaration  of  independ- 
ence. While  it  is  fitting  that  each  year 
we  in  the  Congress  take  time  to  note  this 
Important  event,  it  remains  a  tragic 
irony  that  as  we  take  note  of  this  occa- 
sion we  know  that  for  much  of  the  past 
35  years  freedom  has  been  but  an  elusive 
dream  for  the  people  of  Lithuania. 

It  was  58  years  ago  when  the  Lithu- 
anian nation  successfully  culminated 
their  struggle  to  be  freed  from  Russian 
domination  with  their  declaration  of  in- 
dependence. Yet  the  Joys  of  freedom  were 
to  be  short  lived  for  a  scant  two  decades 
later  Lithuania  was  again  to  fall  under 
Soviet  control  as  they  were  declared  a 
constituent  republic  of  the  U.S.S.R.  on 
August  3,  1940.  They  have  remained  In 
this  captive  status  since  that  point,  ex- 
cept for  a  brief  time  when  they  were  un- 
der Nazi  control  during  the  Second  World 
War. 

Yet  in  Lithuania,  as  in  many  of  the 
other  Soviet  satellite  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe,  the  spirit  to  regain  their  freedom 
remains  imdaimted.  Despite  years  of  per- 
secution and  domination  by  the  Soviets, 
the  people  of  Lithuania  have  not  extin- 
guished the  fires  of  freedom  from  their 
hearts. 

As  we  commemorate  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day  we  find  this  Nation  en- 
gaged in  a  very  Important  debate  over 
the  continued  feasibility  of  pursuing  a 
policy  of  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Without  question  the  most  glaring  fail- 
ure of  this  poUcy  has  been  its  total  In- 
ability to  Improve  the  quality  of  life  and 
the  prospects  of  freedom  for  the  mil- 
lions of  captive  peoples  imder  the  control 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  We  must  come  to 
grips  with  the  reality  of  the  situation  and 
reevaluate  detente  and  Its  true  effects. 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  17,  1976 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 

much-maligned  Chicago  school  system  Is 
working  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  students 
for  an  education  that  wUl  fit  them  for  the 
future.  I  concur  completely  with  an  edi- 
torial broadcast  by  WMAQ-TV  In  Chi- 
cago on  February  5  and  6  on  this  subject, 
and  Insert  It  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
WMAQ-TV  Editorial 
There  Is  probably  no  single  goal  In  Chicago 
more  Important  than  Improving  public  edu- 
cation so  that  It  does  a  better  Job  of  prepar- 
ing young  people  to  go  out  and  earn  a  living. 
Right  now  some  major  businesses  In  Chicago 
have  found  It  necessary  to  set  up  their  own 
cla.ssroom8. 

A  high  school  education  In  Chicago  Is  no 
guarantee  that  the  graduate  wUl  have  the 
basic  skUls  needed  for  employment.  As  a  re- 
sult, at  least  six  companies  In  Chicago— firms 

like  lUlnols  Bell  and  Commonwealth  Edison 

are  offering  remedial  courses  In  subjects  like 
reading,  writing,  public  speaking  and  math 
to  people  they  have  hired.  Altogether  the  six 
companies  are  spending  about  a  million  dol- 
lars a  year  trying  to  make  up  for  what  the 
public  schools  have  failed  to  do. 

That  Is  a  demonstration  that  these  firms 
have  a  commitment  to  the  City  of  Chicago— 
to  remain  in  the  city  and  to  provide  employ- 
ment  for  city  re.sldents. 

Meanwhile,  though,  many  companies  have 
moved  to  suburban  areas  because  they  be- 
lieve they  can  find  better  qualified  workers 
there. 

Por  Chicago  to  survive,  the  city  must  be  an 
attractive  place  for  business  and  Industry  as 
well  as  a  good  place  to  live.  That  means  jobs 
must  be  available  with  qualified  persons  to 
fill  them.  There  are  many  factors  Intertwined 
but  the  quality  of  the  Chicago  schools  may 
be  the  most  Important  of  all. 

Superintendent  Joseph  Hannon  recognizes 
this.  He  Is  very  concerned  about  the  Issue  of 
"career  education."  Hannon  Is  talking  to 
business  people  to  determine  what  skills  will 
be  most  needed  In  the  future,  to  find  out 
what  are  the  growth  Industries  for  whlcM 
people  should  be  trained.  ^ 

Por  example.  Chicago  Is  an  aviation  center 
There  are  about  35,000  Jobs  at  OUare  Pleld 
Hannon  thUiks  a  specialized  school  training 
students  for  jobs  In  the  airline  business,  a 
school  that  could  be  located  near  the  airport 
might  be  worth  consideration. 

That's  the  kind  of  Innovative  thinking  that 
Is  needed.  Our  schools  must  turn  out  gradu- 
ates who  are  decently  prepared  for  today's 
jobs.  We  cannot  expect  private  Industry  to  do 
the  teaching.  If  the  schools  don't  do  It, 
business  and  Industry  will  continue  to  move' 
wherever  necessary  to  find  qualified  em- 
ployees. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  17,  1976 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  death  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  and  all  the  various  ad  hoc 
Investigations  Into  the  FBI,  CIA  and 
everyone  else  concerned  with  protecting 
the  security  of  our  Nation,  his  great  con- 
tribution to  this  country  is  being 
diminished  by  various  distortions  and 
misleading  Impressions  arising  out  of 
these  investigations,  a  truer  perspective 
of  the  man.  In  my  view,  was  furnished  by 
Mr.  Robert  Morris  in  a  column  published 
in  The  Monitor  of  Trenton,  N.J.,  a 
Catholic  newspaper,  of  January  8,  1976. 
The  colmnn  follows: 

J.    EOCAH    HOOVEK    AND    NOW 

(By  Robert  Morris) 
Whlttaker  Chambers  wisely  said  many  years 
ago  that  the  West  is  determined  to  destroy 
Itself  and  woe  betide  anyone  who  tries  to 
avert  the  suicide. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  for  more  than  four 
decades,  was  a  dedicated  public  servant, 
working  with  remarkable  sophistication  In 
an  area  of  tumultuous  controversy,  the  arena 
of  Internal  security.  That  he  survived  In  that 
gladiator  pit  for  so  long  is  Indeed  a  testa- 
ment to  hlB  skill,  courage  and  delicate  sense 
of  public  relations.  He  worked  with  steadfast 
purpose  to  preserve  the  United  States. 

His  FBI  was  an  exemplar  of  efficiency  and 
good  decorum.  It  thwarted  the  gangster.-;,  the 
Nazi  saboteurs,  the  extremist  organizations, 
and  in  recent  years  the  hijackers,  the  terror- 
ists, the  arsonists  and  the  bombers. 

But  now  the  sledge  hanmier  in  the  Con- 
gress, in  the  executive  agencies  and  In  the 
media  that  Is  dismantling  our  Internal  secu- 
rity ramparts  Is  being  directed  against  Mr. 
Hoover. 

In  my  many  security  roles,  with  New  York 
State,  with  the  Navy,  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  finally  with  the  Senate. 
I  had  many  associations  with  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  and  his  assistants.  They  were  always 
forthright,  devoid  of  bureaucratic  deielt  and 
efficient. 

Mr.  Hoover  was  authoritative  and  decisive. 
This  Is  now  represented  as  authoritarian  and 
dictatorial.  He  was  far  more  scrupulous,  as 
even  the  Watergate  hearings  revealed,  than 
most  of  the  cast  of  characters  around  and 
above  him. 

And  now  he  Is  being  marked  for  slaughter. 
A  move  Is  even  on  to  change  the  name  of 
the  PBI  building  which  bears  his  name.  He 
Is  being  caliimnlated.  after  his  death,  by 
the  tactics  which  the  enemies  of  the  coun- 
try know  and  utUlze  so  well,  because  he  Is 
a  symbol  of  Internal  security  that  must  be 
vilified  and  destroyed. 

Surveillance  of  domestic  communists — of 
course  they  are  American  citizens  and  of 
course  they  are  dissenters  (when  dissent 
serves  their  chameleonesque  purposes) — Is 
one  of  the  last  parapets  that  a  beleaguered 
nation  must  maintain  to  survive.  If  you  can- 
not observe  and  record  the  acts  of  Brezhnev's, 
Mao's  or  Castro's  agents  In  this  cotintry, 
you  are  suicidal  In  your  posture.  Therefore 
If  this  symbol  of  surveillance  can  be  levelled, 
the  final  process  of  destruction  wlU  be  facU- 
lUted. 

That  Is  what  the  campaign  against  files 
and  surveillance  Is  all  about.  And  now  Mr. 
Hoover  la  to  become  part  of  this  campaign 
that  will.  I  am  sure,  be  dubbed  Hooverlsm 
to  effectuate  this  Ignoble  goal. 

The  evidence  to  support  It?  On  occMlon, 
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PreeldentB  Roosevelt,  Kennedy,  Johnson  and, 
to  a  lesser  extent.  Nixon  abused  the  PBI  to 
promote  poUtlcal  purposes.  Moreover,  as  At- 
torney Oeneral.  Bob  Kennedy,  whan  I  knew 
and  who  had  a  good  sense  of  Internal  secu- 
rity, caused  to  be  signed  an  order  directing 
the  FBI  to  conduct  a  surveillance  on  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  The  evidence  Justifying 
this  order  has  never  been  revealed  to  xis. 

Then  were  few  legal  guidelines  on  how 
FBI  directors  should  be  re^wnslve  to  or  In- 
dependent of  presidents  and  attorneys  gen- 
eral who  are  their  superiors.  The  Incumbent 
director,  Claxenoe  KeUey,  has  rightly  as- 
serted that  this  has  been  the  problem  and 
he  has  asked  Congress  to  fill  this  vacuum. 

But.  mlrabUe  dlctu,  instead  of  the  demoli- 
tion crews  turning  their  machinery  on  the 
people  primarily  responsible  for  these 
abuses — the  PDRs.  the  LBJs,  the  JPKs  and 
RFKs — the  victim  selected  has  been  the  sub- 
ordinate whose  only  fault  (and  In  this  lone 
area  In  a  field  of  40  years'  service)  could  be 
characterized  as  too  responsive  to  the  direc- 
tives of  his  presidents. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  J.  BURGER, 
SR.— A  GREAT  AMERICAN  AND 
CHAMPION  ADVOCATE  FOR 
SMALL  BUSINESS 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  17,  1976 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  was  saddened  to  learn  last  week  of 
the  recent  passing  of  Mr.  George  J. 
Burger,  Sr.,  for  many  years  an  effective 
advocate  of  the  Nation's  small  business- 
men, and  I  want  to  take  this  means  of 
paying  a  brief  but  sincere  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  this  great  American. 

George  Burger  wsis  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  effective  lobbyists  In 
Washington,  having  represented  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness for  the  past  quarter  century  as  that 
organization's  vice  president  for  legis- 
lative activities  and  as  a  member  of  the 
NFIB  board  of  directors. 

Certainly  he  was  a  friend  of  the  small 
businessman  and  a  champion  of  many 
legislative  measures  favorable  to  the 
small  business  segment  of  our  economy. 

George  Bxirger  was  especially  inter- 
ested and  concerned  with  the  vigorous 
enforcement  of  the  Nation's  antitrust 
laws  as  a  method  of  strengthening  the 
Nation's  free  enterprise  system.  He  was 
also  a  strong  advocate  for  elevation  of 
the  Small  Business  Committee  to  legis- 
lative status — and  he  lived  to  see  this 
objective  achieved  last  year. 

In  addition,  George  Burger  is>  credited 
with  having  a  substantial  infiuence  in 
creating  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration.   

Prior  to  his  joining  the  NFIB,  Mr. 
Burger  helped  organize  the  first  tire 
dealer  group,  the  National  Tire  Dealers 
Association,  and  helped  lead  the  fight 
for  legislation  to  outlaw  price  discrimi- 
nation— which  eventually  led  to  enact- 
ment of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 

Mr.  Burger  was  active  in  business 
since  1910.  His  career  both  as  a  small 
businessman  and  as  a  Washington  advo- 
cate was  exemplary  In  the  public  tnter- 
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est— he  was  often  called  "the  dean  of 
Washington  lobbyists  who  served  the 
public  interest" — and  he  will  be  missed. 
I  want  to  extend  to  the  Burger  family 
this  expression  of  my  deepest  and  most 
sincere  sympathy  In  their  loss  and  be- 
reavement. 


AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  GOV.  ED- 
MUND G.  BROWN,  JR.,  OP  CALI- 
FORNIA 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CAUFOBIOa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  17.  1976 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  has  been  much  discussion  in 
this  body  tuid  throughout  the  country 
about  the  role  of  government,  and 
whether  that  role  has  changed  because  of 
external  forces.  I,  for  one,  believe  the 
role  of  government  is  changing,  and 
should  change  to  meet  the  realities  of  to- 
day and  the  future,  rather  than  the  pro- 
grams and  policies  of  the  past.  This  may 
be  difficult  for  government  to  do,  given 
the  nature  of  bureaucracies  to  resist 
change,  and  the  nature  of  the  political 
system  to  opt  for  short-term  and  simple 
solutions  to  long-term  and  complicated 
problems. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  this  is  such  a 
difficult  problem  that  Governor  Brown 
of  California  has  attracted  the  interest 
he  has  in  his  attempts  to  redefine  what 
the  role  of  government  should  be.  Sel- 
dom has  a  state  executive  generated  such 
attention,  not  to  mention  praise  and 
criticism,  outside  their  own  state.  While 
Governor  Brown  has  managed  to  do  this, 
his  views  seem  to  suffer  in  the  translation 
and  editing  that  is  done  by  outside  jour- 
nalists. For  this  reason,  I  would  like  to 
place  In  the  Congressional  Record  an 
Interview  with  Jerry  Brown  that  ap- 
peared in  the  San  Bernardino  Sun-Tele- 
gram on  January  19,  1976. 

The  article  follows: 
Bbown  Ukges  "Pundamxntai.  Readjustment" 
(By  Vic  Pollard) 

Sacrabixnto. — ^What  do  the  doctors  fight- 
ing malpractice  insurance  rates  have  in  com- 
mon with  the  terrorists  who  bombed  La 
Ouardla  airport? 

Not  much,  the  doctors  and  the  terrorists 
would  probably  say. 

And  yet  they  do.  says  Gov.  Edmund  Q. 
Brown  Jr. 

"Why  do  we  have  a  malpractice  crisis? 
There's  a  reason  for  that.  Why  do  we  have 
airport  bombs  In  New  York.  Letter  bombs  In 
San  Francisco.  These  things  have  never  hap- 
pened before.  Shows  you  something's  pro- 
foundly wrong,"  Brown  said. 

The  malpractice  crisis  and  the  new  wave 
of  terrorist  threats  are  just  two  symptoms 
of  problems  the  United  States  has  swept  un- 
der the  rug  for  too  long.  Brown  told  the  Sun- 
Telegram  in  an  interview. 

Furthermore,  he  predicted  that  the  crises 
now  In  the  headlines  are  only  the  first  of 
many  that  the  nation  wlU  have  to  endure 
unless  some  "fundamental  readjustments" 
are  made. 

The  heart  of  all  the  problems.  Brown  said, 
lies  In  the  attitude  Americans  have  toward 
the  economy  of  their  nation  and  the  world. 

"There's  a  fantasy  abroad  In  this  coun- 
try," he  said,  "and  the  fantasy  is  that  there's 
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a  Ood-glven  right   to  an  ever-accelerating 
gross  national  product.  That's  just  not  true." 

The  "fantasy"  Is  often  expressed  In  the 
common  conception  of  the  "American 
dream."  he  said,  the  belief  that  the  expand- 
ing U.S.  economy  prtxnlses  a  gradually  in- 
creasing level  of  wealth  and  comfort. 

But  Brown  said  that  government  planners 
and  private  businessmen  have  stretched  the 
economy  almost  beyond  Its  limits  of  expan- 
sion. 

"Hie  sixties  idea  is,  heat  up  the  economy, 
provide  more  and  more  growth  and  everyone 
can  work  that  way,"  he  said.  "That  is  not 
working  right  now.  It's  not  working  as  shown 
by  Inflation.  It's  not  working  as  shown  by 
high  unemployment." 

He  concedes  that  the  economy  Is  on  the 
upswing  at  the  moment.  However,  he  warned 
In  his  state-of-the-state  message  last  week 
that  he  beUeves  It  may  be  only  part  of  a 
steadily  decreasing  series  of  cyclical  swings. 

The  most  serious  sign  of  the  trouble  in  the 
economy.  Brown  says.  Is  the  rising  unemploy- 
ment rate. 

This  Is  due  partly  to  the  surge  of  post-war 
babies  Into  the  job  market,  he  said. 

"Some  of  them  don't  have  the  skills  that 
the  market  requires,"  he  said,  "and  there  an 
many  restrictions  on  the  market.  There  are 
occupations  that  exclude  people.  There  are 
professions  that  are  monopolistic.  There  aie 
all  sort  of  ways  that  make  It  difficult  to  em- 
ploy people." 

Secondly,  he  said,  "in  order  to  compete  In 
the  world  market.  In  order  to  maintain  the 
high  standard  of  living  for  those  people  that 
do  work,  the  economy  has  made  business 
activities  very  efficient." 

"One  of  the  ideas  I  proposed,"  he  said, 
"was  work  sharing.  Instead  of  this  ever- 
Increasing  public  sector  schooling  process, 
wouldn't  It  be  a  good  Idea  to  have  more 
apprenticeships  .  .  .  hire  people  who  are 
untrained  and  train  them.  Let  that  be  a  cost 
of  the  enterprise. 

"But  efficiency,"  he  added.  "In  many  ways 
efficient  they  don't  compete.  And  If  they  dont 
compete,  they  don't  stay  In  business." 

"But  efficiency,  he  added.  "In  many  ways 
Is  Inefficient  from  society's  point  of  view 
because  It  means  that  a  number  of  people 
are  excluded  from  work,  and  when  they  are 
excluded  from  work  they  go  on  welfare  and 
commit  crime." 

"And  therein  Is  the  great  dilemma,"  he 
continued,  "becaiise  If  we  dont  give  every- 
body a  job,  we're  going  to  Increase  the  In- 
stability, the  rising  welfare,  the  food  stamps, 
the  unemplojnnent  Insurance,  the  crime,  the 
prisons,  all  those  things." 

Brown  sa3^  he  has  not  yet  found  a  solu- 
tion. 

"The  precise  formula  of  how  we  deal  with 
that  is  something  I've  been  trying  to  figure 
out  myself,  and  I'm  just  not  able  to  do  so." 
he  said. 

But  he  says  he  Is  certain  of  one  thing  in 
trying  to  solve  the  dUemma  of  Increasing  effl« 
ciency  and  growing  joblessness. 

"If  we  change  one,"  he  said,  "we  may  end 
up  changing  the  other,  which  would  mate- 
rially tend  to  lower  the  standard  of  living. 

"And  that's  another  bitter  pUl.  Are  people 
serious  about  unemployment?  If  they  are 
serious  about  full  employment.  It  may  affect 
the  standard  of  Uving  for  everybody." 

He  said  workers  may  have  to  accept  lower 
Incomes  and  businessmen  may  have  to  get 
along  with  lower  profits  and  a  less  competi- 
tive position  in  the  domestic  and  world 
markets. 

"When  I  say  that  people  are  going  to  have 
to  lower  their  expectations,  I'm  just  trying 
to  allude  to  the  fact  that  the  future  may 
not  hold  out  the  straight  line  Increase  in 
material  wealth  that  people  have  been  used 
to,"  he  said. 

"The  old  rules  would  be  to  loosen  up  the 
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money  supply,  more  deficit  spending,  and 
hope  It  works,"  be  added.  "There's  a  chance 
that  It  might  not  work.  It  might  not  work 
because  or  environmental  constrictions.  It 
might  not  work  because  of  the  expensive 
resources  from  other  countries. 

"And  that's  where  we  are  today,  and  there's 
no  easy  answer,"  he  said. 

A  reporter  observed  that  this  fatalistic 
attitude  is  not  consistent  with  Brown's  usual 
approach  to  problem  solving,  which  Is  to 
work  away  at  a  problem  until  he  finds 
a  solution.  Why  not  treat  the  economy  the 
same  way  he  has  dealt  with  the  farm  labor 
problem  and  the  way  he  Is  w<»'klng  on  the 
malpractice  crisis? 

"But  If  we  cant  make  the  Arabs  give  us 
their  oil  at  a  cheap  rate,"  he  replied,  "If  we 
can't  make  the  Chileans  give  us  their  copper 
at  a  cut  rate.  If  we  can't  make  people  accept 
Increasing  amounts  of  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion: If  we  can't  make  the  poor  accept  unem- 
ployment and  welfare,  then  obviously  some- 
thing's gotta  give  and  we  have  to  adjust  the 
system. 

"I'm  trying  to  do  that  in  an  Incremental 
way  that  responds  to  our  basic  traditions." 

Does  that  mean,  then  that  the  Brown 
Administration  Is  saying  that  the  American 
dream  must  be  junked? 

"No, "  he  replied.  "We're  Just  dreaming  dif- 
ferent dreams.  What  Is  the  American  dream? 
Read  what  Jefferson  said.  Read  what  Adams 
said,  about  how  after  1776,  he  said  we  may  be 
a  little  poorer,  but  we're  all  going  to  be  a 
lot  happier  and  we'll  be  free. 

"What  Is  the  dream  of  Jefferson  and 
Adams?  This  Is  the  Bicentennial  year.  Look 
back  and  see  what  It  was. 

"I  don't  think  it  was  an  Increasing  bu- 
reaucratic state,  with  everyone  working  for 
a  gigantic  enterprise  as  almost  an  industrial 
serf,  to  collect  more  and  more  objects  and 
with  less  civility  In  public  life." 

He  is  not  frightened,  he  said,  by  the  eco- 
nomic changes  that  he  sees  as  both  necessary 
and  Inevitable. 

"The  economy  is  going  to  get  different, 
that's  all,"  he  said.  "To  some  people  that's 
painful.  To  others,  It's  liberating  from  this 
mindless  pursuit  of  materialistic  consump- 
tion." 

"I  think  things  are  getting  better,"  he 
added,  "but  that  may  be  Just  according  to 
my  values." 

What  are  the  values  of  this  37-year-old 
bachelor,  who  followed  his  father  into  the 
governor's  office  to  become  the  most  popular 
state  chief  executive  since  the  birth  of  opin- 
ion polls? 

Trying  to  put  a  label  on  them  Is  the  most 
widely  played  parlor  game  In  Sacramento. 

Certainly,  his  doubts  about  the  funda- 
mental soundness  of  the  T7.S.  economic  sys- 
tem make  him  sound  at  times  like  a  radi- 
cal. 

And  yet  his  Inlstence  on  a  balanced  budg- 
et with  no  tax  Increase  and  his  efforts  to 
trim  the  size  and  Influence  of  state  govern- 
ment have  given  Republican  legislators  and 
party  leaders  no  opening  to  hang  that  label 
on  him. 

In  fact,  liberal  Democrats  in  the  legisla- 
ture and  elsewhere  are  growing  increas- 
ingly restive  with  Brown's  refusal  to  use  the 
fiscal  and  political  power  of  state  govern- 
ment to  directly  tackle  unemployment,  edu- 
cation and  other  problems  with  traditional 
Democratic  activism. 

He  Is  often  described  as  a  conservative,  but 
one  look  at  the  farm  labor  bill  be  signed 
and  the  men  he  appointed  to  enforce  it 
makes  that  an  unsatisfactory  description. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  analyze  him  Is  to 
follow  the  clues  given  by  the  statements  and 
proposals  he  has  made  since  taking  office  a 
little  over  a  year  ago. 

Almost  as  well  known  as  his  Insistence  on 
limiting  tax  are  his  views  on  pay  for  pub- 
lic employes.  He  has  often  said  that  per- 
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sons  with  responsible,  satisfying  Jobs  should 
put  up  with  smaller  pay  raises  than  those 
with  dreary,  menial  occupations. 

He  has  also  insisted  on  rigorous  affirmative 
action  programs  which.  In  some  state  agen- 
cies, have  made  it  difficult  to  hire  or  pro- 
mote white  males,  who  now  dominate  mid- 
dle and  upper  management. 

This  Is  in  line,  he  says,  with  his  efforts 
to  open  up  the  opportunities  in  the  Job  mar- 
ket to  everyone  on  an  equal  basis. 

There  are  other  clues  in  bis  latest  budget 
proposal. 

One  Is  a  continuation  of  the  controversial 
per  cent  growth  limit  on  adult  education 
programs.  Brown  says  he  will  fight  to  keep 
the  limit  until  educators  stop  using  the  "co- 
ercive power  of  the  state"  to  "conscript" 
money  for  such  classes  as  antique  collecting, 
macrame  and  social  skills  for  singles  without 
express  permission  from  local  property  tax- 
payers. 

Discussing  the  philosophy  behind  his  re- 
sistance not  only  to  the  growth  in  demand 
for  more  "attractive"  adult  education  classes 
but  for  increases  In  all  government  services, 
he  said,  "I  dont  think  government  has  to 
keep  growing  at  an  ever-accelerating  rate." 

"If  we  do,"  he  continued,  "then  we'll  have 
a  socialistic  state.  Now  if  that's  what  every- 
body wants,  certainly  we  can  get  that.  All  you 
do  Is  take  all  the  money  from  the  private  sec- 
tor and  put  in  the  public  sector,  and  we 
will  no  longer  have  a  mixed  economy." 

"I'm  trying  to  slow  that  process  down,"  he 
said,  "and  that  means  that  you  can't  get  ev- 
erything you  want." 

Another  clue  came  when  he  proudly 
pointed  out  a  tiny  item  in  the  bulky  budget 
proposal,  expressing  some  disappointment 
that  reporters  had  not  yet  discovered  it. 

"I've  Included  $100,000  In  the  department 
of  motor  vehicle  account  for  painting  murals 
In  motor  vehicle  offices,"  he  said.  "I've  also 
proposed  money  for  child  care  areas  for  those 
who  come  in  to  use  the  motor  vehicle  of- 
fices." 

"This  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  gov- 
ernment is  more  than  a  machine,"  he  ex- 
plained. "It  should  express  the  artistic  sensi- 
bilities of  people  and  also  refiect  the  cul- 
tural heritage  of  the  areas  where  It  works 
and  operates." 

Such  clues  abound,  and  new  ones  crop  up 
almost  dally,  but  they  do  not  lead  to  a  con- 
cise definition  of  Brown's  philosophy  In  tradi- 
tional political  labels. 

One  thing  is  clear,  however.  He  sees  a  fu- 
ture for  the  state  and  the  nation  that  is 
vastly  different  from  that  envisioned  by  most 
people  Just  a  few  years  ago: 

"Unless  we  can  get  a  technological  break- 
through of  massive  proportions,  the  growth 
rate  in  the  future  will  be  less  than  it  Is 
now,"  he  said.  "And  pe<^Ie  will  get  used  to 
It.  They'll  have  no  choice. 

"England  has  certainly  gotten  used  to 
where  they  are.  In  Canada.  Pierre  Trudeau 
was  elected  on  a  platform  of  avoiding  price 
and  wage  controls,  but  they've  been  running 
10  per  cent  inflation  and  they  had  to  Impose 
them." 

"Southern  California  depends  on  fossil 
fuel,"  he  added.  "People  tell  us  there's  only 
15  to  30  years  of  it  left.  What  happens  if 
It's  over  In  30  years?  What  do  we  do?  We 
have  to  take  that  Into  account  now." 

"When  you  have  6  per  cent  of  the  planet 
and  you're  taking  40  per  cent  of  the  re- 
sources and  the  rest  of  the  planet  Is  orga- 
nizing against  you,"  he  said  at  another  point, 
"possibly  you'd  better  take  stock  against  the 
future.  Find  out  what's  possible  and  what 
Isnt  possible." 

"Part  of  maturity  is  the  ability  to  test  and 
understand  reality,"  he  concluded.  "I'm  say- 
ing that  the  American  reality  Is  changing 
and  we  wlU  either  change  with  It,  or  we'U 
just  face  increasing  demoralization." 
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NATIONALLY  RENOWNED  BLACK 
EDUCATOR  DIES 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  17,  1976 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  sadness  and  a  sense  of  great  per- 
sonal loss  that  I  address  you  today  on 
the  death  of  a  close  and  dear  associate. 
Dr.  Vivian  Henderson. 

Dr.  Henderson  was  the  distinguished 
president  of  Clark  College  at  the  Atlanta 
University  Center  since  1965.  He  was  also 
a  nationaUy  respected  expert  on  eco- 
nomics and  educational  affairs. 

Dr.  Henderson  and  I  had  occasion  to 
come  together  a  number  of  times  both 
here  and  abroad.  In  December  of  1973. 
we  were  delegates  to  "Africa  1974,"  a 
conference  on  African-American  policy 
in  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  be  familiar  with 
the  outstanding  career  of  Dr.  Hender- 
son, I  submit  to  you  today  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Thursday,  Janu- 
ary 29,  1976.  Atlanta  Constitution,  which 
details  the  highlights  of  his  life  and 
career: 

DuKiNC  Heast  Surgery  Dr.  V.    W. 

Henderson  Dies;  Clark  Pkxsidbmt 

(By  BUI  King) 

Dr.  Vivian  W.  Henderson,  one  of  Atlanta's 
most  respected  educators  and  a  natlonaUy 
recognized  economist,  died  Wednesday  after- 
noon at  St.  Joseph's  Infirmary  during  heart 
surgery. 

Dr.  Henderson  had  been  the  president  c( 
Clark  College,  one  of  the  six  units  of  the 
Atlanta  University  Center,  since  1965.  He 
had  served  on  numerous  federal  education 
and  economics  task  forces. 

According  to  E.  L.  Simon,  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Clark  College,  the 
52-year-old  Dr.  Henderson  checked  Into 
Northslde  Hospital  Sunday  complaining  of 
chest  pains. 

He  had  undergone  open-heart  surgery  five 
years  ago  for  the  implantation  of  a  plastic 
heart  valve,  and  doctors  determined  the 
valve  was  leaking. 

Dr.  Henderson  was  transferred  to  St. 
Joseph's  Tuesday  night  and  entered  surgery 
at  9  a.m.  Wednesday  morning.  He  died  on 
the  operating  table  shortly  after  2  pjn.,  a 
school  spokesman  said. 

Atlanta  Mayor  Maynard  Jackson  char- 
acterized Dr.  Henderson  as  a  man  "never  too 
busy  to  accept  the  call  to  service,"  who 
"shared  the  vision  of  our  city's  future 
while  acknowledging  the  problems  of  our 
past  and  laboring  within  the  struggles  of  our 
present." 

Jackson  praised  Dr.  Henderson's  "dedica- 
tion to  Atlanta,  his  creative  approach  to 
issues  and  his  boundless  enthusiasm  for 
new  ideas,"  saying  that  "his  presence  at  any 
meeting"  was  an  "Invaluable  asset." 

"I  personally  am  Indebted  to  Dr.  Henderson 
for  his  help  and  guidance  during  the  first 
two  years  of  my  administration.  I  always 
knew  I  oould  call  upon  him  for  advice,  for 
guidance  and  for  strength."  Jackson  added. 

Atlanta  University  Center  Chancellor  Lisle 
C.  Carter  called  Dr.  Henderson's  death  "a 
deep  loss." 

"Dr.  Henderson  was  a  national  leader  in 
education  and  a  recognized  authority  on 
manpower  economics.  He  made  Important 
contributions  to  the  civil  rights  movement 
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and  was  a  consistent  advocate  of  equal  em- 
ployment and,  more  recently,  fiill  employ- 
ment for  Americans."  Carter  said. 

"At  Clark  College,  as  president,  his  presence 
has  been  felt  through  Innovations,  advance- 
ment and  expansion  over  the  last  decade," 
Carter  added. 

Atlanta  Chamber  of  Commerce  President 
Joel  Goldberg  said  that  Dr.  Henderson's 
"pride  In  Atlanta  and  his  contributions  to  her 
progress  wlU  be  sorely  missed." 

Goldberg  cited  Dr.  Henderson's  efforts  "In 
assuring  the  orderly  desegregation  of  the  At- 
lanta public  schools  In  1972"  as  an  important 
contribution  to  Atlanta. 

"Both  Atlanta  and  the  Chamber  have  lost 
a  loyal  and  valued  friend."  Goldberg  said. 

Dr.  Albert  Manley.  retiring  president  of 
Spelman  College  of  the  Atlanta  University 
Center,  mourned  Dr.  Henderson's  death  as 
the  loss  of  a  close  friend  of  30  years. 

"It  Is  a  sad  day  for  the  Atlanta  University 
Center  as  well  as  the  city  of  Atlanta,"  Msmley 
said,  adding  that  his  own  retirement  would 
have  made  Dr.  Henderson  the  senior  president 
at  the  consortium  of  six  black  Institutions. 
Dr.  Henderson  came  to  Clark  College  as  the 
18th  president  of  the  predominantly  black 
school  In  1965  from  Flsk  University  In  Nash- 
ville. Tenn..  where  he  had  served  as  an  ad- 
ministrator, professor  and  chairman  of  the 
Biislness  Administration  and  Economics 
Department. 

A  nationally  known  economist,  he  con- 
ducted pioneer  studies  of  the  black  labor 
market  and  potential  buying  power  of  the 
black  community  smd  was  the  author  of 
numerous  articles  on  economics,  race  rela- 
tions and  education. 

Dr.  Henderson  was  appointed  to  numerous 
presidential  task  forces  and  commissions 
under  former  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
He  prepared  papers  for  the  1966  and  1967 
White  House  conferences  on  civil  rights  and 
was  named  to  the  Commission  of  Rural  Pov- 
erty In  1967-68. 

He  also  served  as  chairman  of  the  Georgia 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  U3.  Commission 
of  ClvU  Rights  and  was  a  member  of  the  UJ5. 
National  Commission  to  UNESCO  from  1969 
to  1972.  serving  on  committees  on  education 
and  human  rights. 

Known  as  a  progressive  liberal.  Dr.  Hender- 
son started  a  program  of  expansion  at  Clark 
College  whUe  chiding  the  white  community 
In  Atlanta  for  Its  lack  of  support  for  the 
school. 

He  once  took  the  rostrum  of  the  Georgia 
House  of  Representatives  to  criticize  the  lack 
of  financial  support  for  black  colleges  from 
the  business  ctwnmunlty.  saying.  "We  have 
grown  and  developed  In  spite  of  Atlanta  and 
the  South." 

On  another  occasion,  he  chastised  then- 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clifford  Hardin  for 
"discriminatory"  practices  In  the  depsirtment 
and  a  lack  of  concern  for  black  farmers. 

Dr.  Henderson  said  blacks  should  support 
the  expansion  of  Atlanta  because  they  "don't 
have  the  economic  muscle  to  keep  Atlanta 
viable"  If  the  city  became  all  black. 

He  called  the  "economic  Insecurity"  of 
blacks  the  nation's  biggest  problem  and 
called  for  more  fMeral  spending  and  guaran- 
teed employment. 

Dr.  Henderson  Justified  the  role  of  black 
colleges  In  a  society  seeking  racial  Integra- 
tion by  noting  that  "we  live  In  a  plurtdlstlc 
society  . . .  and  each  group  has  a  right  to  exist 
according  to  Its  own  self-determination,  and 
black  colleges  are  an  Important  avenue  to 
that  determination." 

Along  those  lines,  he  supported  consolida- 
tion of  the  six  campuses  In  the  Atlanta  Uni- 
versity Center  In  order  to  Improve  Its  educa- 
tional effectiveness. 

Dr.  Henderson  was  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Ford  Fo\mdatlon  and  was 
president  and  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  tLe  Southern  Regional  Council. 
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He  was  also  a  director  of  the  National 
Urban  Coalition,  the  National  Bureau  at 
Economic  Research,  OcMnmon  Cause,  the 
Atlanta  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Citizens 
and  Southern  National  Bank,  the  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  Center  for  Social  Change 
and  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
oi  The  American  University. 

He  was  co-chairman  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Resources  and  Public  Serv- 
ices of  the  Southern  Growth  Policies  Board 
and  was  chairman  of  the  Atlanta  Regional 
Commission  Health  Manpower  Task  Force. 

He  was  a  founding  member  of  the  Black 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  was  a  fel- 
low In  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

Dr.  Henderson  was  a  life  member  of  the 
National  Asociatlon  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  and  was  a  director  of  the 
Vot^  Education  Project. 

He  had  formerly  been  a  director  of  the 
Atlanta  Urban  League,  a  member  of  the 
advisory  committee  of  the  Atlanta  Charter 
Commission  and  a  member  of  the  state  Man- 
power Advisory  Committee.  He  had  been  a 
director  of  the  Atlanta  Community  Chest, 
the  Atlanta  chapter  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Christians  and  Jews,  the  Atlanta  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Wesley  Homes  and  numerous  other  groups. 

Dr.  Henderson  served  as  co-chairman  of 
Mayor  Jackson's  Reorganization  Task  Force 
In  1973  and  as  education  co-chairman  of  for- 
mer Gov.  Jlnuny  Carter's  Goals  for  Georgia 
Progress.  He  participated  In  President  Ger- 
ald Ford's  White  House  Conference  on  In- 
flation in  1974. 

A  native  of  Bristol.  Tenn..  Dr.  Henderson 
graduated  from  North  Carolina  Central  Uni- 
versity m  Durham.  N.C..  and  received  his 
masters  and  doctoral  degrees  In  economics 
from  the  University  of  Iowa. 

During  his  career  he  also  taught  at  North 
Carolina  State  University.  North  Carolina 
Central  University  and  Prairie  View  A&M 
College  In  Texas. 

Dr.  Henderson  was  the  recipient  of  the 
W.  E.  B.  DuBols  Award  Of  the  Association  of 
Social  and  Behavioral  Scientists  in  1974  and 
received  the  Medal  for  Distinguished  Service 
from  Teachers  CoUege.  Columbia  University 
In  1970. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  11  ajn. 
Satvu-day  at  the  Warren  Memorial  United 
Methodist  Church.  Burial  will  foUow  a  4 
p.m.  service  the  same  day  at  the  John  Wes- 
ley Memorial  Chapel  at  Bristol.  Tenn. 

Dr.  Henderson  Is  survived  by  his  widow,  the 
former  Anna  Powell;  daughters.  Miss  Wyon- 
eUa  Marie  Henderson.  Miss  Kimberly  Ann 
Henderson;  sons,  Dwlght  Cedrlc  Henderson 
and  David  Wayne  Henderson.  Miss  Wyonella 
Henderson  Is  a  law  student  at  Emory  Uni- 
versity, and  Dr.  Henderson's  two  sons  attend 
Clark  CoUege. 

Also  surviving  are  sisters.  Miss  Frieda  L. 
Henderson  of  Bristol,  Tenn.,  Mrs.  Edward 
Boyden  of  West  Virginia;  Mrs.  John  Valen- 
tine of  Landover,  Md.;  brothers,  W.  T. 
Henderson,  Authur  Henderson  and  Forrest 
Henderson,  all  of  Brtstol  and  J.  J.  Hender- 
son of  Durham,  N.C. 
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against  Great  Britain,  the  Continental 
Congress  appointed  a  committee  for  that 
purpose.  The  committee,  which  was  to 
visit  Canada  and  explain  the  American 
position  to  the  clergy  and  gentry,  includ- 
ed Benjamin  Franklin  and  Samuel 
Chase,  both  Members  of  Congress,  and 
Charles  Carroll,  a  highly  respected  pat- 
riot from  Maryland.  Congress  formed 
the  committee  after  its  Committee  of 
Secret  Correspondence  reported  that  if 
the  Canadian  clergy  and  gentry  were 
won  over,  they  could  aline  Canada  with 
the  Colonies. 


TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO  TODAY 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  17.  1976 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  200  years 
ago  on  February  15,  1776,  believing  that 
it  was  still  possible  to  persuade  Canada 
to  join  the   Colonies   in   the   struggle 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  ELKINS 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  17.  1976 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
one  of  the  outstanding  members  of  my 
congressional  district.  George  Elkins. 
Last  week.  Mr.  T'Jiifins  was  honored  by  the 
Westwood  Shrine  Club  as  their  Man  of 
the  Year.  Through  our  long-standing 
personal  friendship.  I  have  come  to  know 
the  man  and  his  tremendous  accomplish- 
ments, both  in  business  and  civic  en- 
deavors. 

Bom  in  New  Mexico.  George  Elkins 
came  to  southern  California  in  1921.  The 
following  year  he  founded  a  real  estate 
company  in  Beverly  Hills  which  would 
soon  grow  into  one  of  the  most  respected 
and  dynamic  in  the  area.  Since  that  time 
George  Elkins  has  been  one  of  the  most 
influential  figures  in  the  develoiunent  of 
Beverly  Hills. 

During  the  late  1930's  and  1940's  Elkins 
brought  three  major  department  stores, 
W  &  J  Sloane,  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  and 
I.  Magnins,  to  Beverly  Hills.  It  was  this 
kind  of  foresight  which  fostered  interest 
in  the  area  and  contributed  significantly 
to  growth.  Real  estate  was  at  a  very  low 
point  during  the  pre-war  years  and 
George  Elkins  was  able  to  encourage 
prospective  buyers  by  pointing  out  the 
desirability  of  the  Beverly  Hills  area. 

George  Elkins.  who  is  still  active  as  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  his  firm,  has 
been  president  of  both  the  Beverly  Hills 
and  Los  Angeles  Realty  Boards.  He  is  a 
lifetime  director  of  the  California  Real 
Estate  Association,  a  member  and  past 
vice  president  of  the  Mortgage  Bankers 
Association  of  America,  and  a  former  di- 
rector of  the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards. 

In  addition  to  leadership  in  his  profes- 
sion, George  Elkins  has  contributed 
significantly  to  the  well  being  of  the 
community.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross,  a  member  and  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Los  Angeles  Economic  Round 
Table,  a  trustee  of  the  Greater  Los  An- 
geles Zoo  Association,  a  trustee  of  the 
American  Educational  League,  and  past 
chairman  of  the  university  board  of  Pep- 
perdine  University. 

Although  over  50  years  have  passed 
since  George  Elkins  first  became  involved 
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with  the  development  and  welfare  of 
the  community,  he  still  maintains  the 
vitality  and  energy  of  his  early  days  as 
one  of  Beverly  Hills'  greatest  tennis 
doubles  players.  He  is  a  man  of  great 
integrity  as  is  evidenced  by  the  repu- 
tation of  his  firm  and  respect  of  his  em- 
ployees. 

I  know  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
congratulating  George  Elklns  for  out- 
standing leadership  in  his  profession  and 
community  affairs. 


BICENTE3JNIAL  SPIRIT  FIGHTS 
FEDERAL  COLOSSUS 


HON.  Da  CUWSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  17,  1976 
Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  add- 
ing to  our  bulging  files  of  illustrations  of 
the  need  for  Congress  to  curb  the  bu- 
reaucratic excesses  committed  with  the 
stated  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  laws 
written  by  this  body,  is  another  excel- 
lent column  by  Mr.  James  J.  Kilpatrlck. 
The  column,  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  Saturday,  Febru- 
ary 14,  is  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues: 

BicxNTXNNiAL  Spirit  Fights  Fedbai. 

Colossus 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrlck) 

We  wni  be  hearing  a  great  deal  this  year 

about  the  heroes  who  200  years  ago  twisted 

the  taU  of  the  British  Hon.  In  keeping  with 

the  Bicentennial  spirit,  perhaps  nominations 

are  In  order  for  contemporary  heroes  cast  In 

the  same  mold.  Two  names  come  to  mlnd- 

Ray  Godfrey  of  Rapid  City,  8JJ..  and  Howard 

Dearborn  of  Pryeburg,  Maine. 

These  gentlemen  are  engaged  In  single 
combat  with  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration,  better  known  as 
OSHA.  If  they  had  been  banging  around 
Boston  a  long  time  ago.  they  would  have 
pitched  the  tea  In  the  harbor. 

Godfrey  Is  proprietor  of  the  Godfrey  Brake 
Service  at  110  Popular  Street  in  Rapid  City. 
Back  In  mld-Etecember.  he  was  minding  his 
own  business  at  his  own  garage,  when  there 
came  a  knock  on  the  door.  It  was  a  total 
stranger. 

Godfrey  asked  who  was  he,  and  the 
stranger  said  he  was  an  Inspector  for  06HA. 
Says  who,  says  Godfrey.  Say  me,  says  the 
stranger.  Izzat  so,  says  Godfrey.  And  with 
that,  Godfrey  reached  Into  his  drawer  and 
pulled  out  a  handy-dandy  form.  Pill  it  out, 
says  Godfrey  to  the  stranger,  and  well  see. 
It  was  an  "Official  Public  Servants  Ques- 
tionnaire." South  Dakota  has  been  plagued 
with  phony  feds  bearing  phony  credentials. 
Godfrey  wanted  to  be  certain  whom  he  was 
letting  on  the  premises.  His  prepared  form 
Inquired  of  the  stranger's  age,  residence, 
race,  sex,  education  and  whether  he  had  a 
criminal  record.  It  asked  a  lot  of  other 
questions — the  same  kind  of  damfool  ques- 
tions the  government  regularly  puts  to  busi- 
nessmen. 

The  stranger  went  away  In  high  dudgeon, 
and  a  week  or  so  later  Godfrey  found  himself 
on  the  defendant's  end  of  a  suit  In  U^S.  Dis- 
trict Court.  The  Department  of  Labor  was 
seeking  a  covut  order  to  compel  Godfrey  to 
admit  the  stranger  to  hU  shop.  On  Dec.  31. 
Judge  Andrew  Bogue  took  the  matter  under 
advisement,  and  as  of  this  past  Monday  that 
was  where  It  rested.   Meanwhile.   125  other 
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employers  In  the  Rapid  City  area  have  met 
at  Godfreys  garage  to  see  what  additional 
OSHA  tea  they  can  toss  In  the  harbor. 

An  OSHA  Inspector  also  came  to  call  on 
the  metalworklng  plant  of  Howard  Dearborn. 
Inc.,  In  Pryeburg,  Maine.  This  was  on 
June  24,  1974.  The  proprietor  Is  a  Tankee 
facsimile  of  the  kind  of  character  known 
In  the  South  as  an  unreconstructed  rebel. 
Dearborn's  plant  Is  engaged  In  highly  sophis- 
ticated work.  Even  the  bureaucrats  have  con- 
ceded that  Dearborn's  operation  "Is  In  good 
physical  condition.  Is  safety  conscious  and 
does  Its  best  to  comply  with  safety  regula- 
tions." 

Nevertheless,  the  inspector  found  a  weld- 
ing electrode  cable  with  damaged  Insulation. 
OSHA  hit  Dearborn  with  a  $25  fine,  and 
Dearborn  hit  the  roof.  He  said  he  was  an 
honest  buslressman  running  an  honest 
plant,  and  he  refused  to  pay.  He  took  It  to 
the  OSHA  Review  Commission.  There  the 
penalty  was  upheld.  Dearborn  still  refuses 
to  pay.  His  position  Is  that  nobody  but  no- 
body can  track  his  way  through  the  thou- 
sands of  pages  of  OSHA  regulations.  If  the 
Inspector  had  merely  asked  him  nicely  to  re- 
place the  cable,  he  would  have  replaced  It 
on  the  spot.  He  long  ago  replaced  It  anyhow 
The  case  has  cost  him  $3,000  In  legal  fees, 
and  he's  directed  his  attorneys  to  appeal  to 
the  courts. 

Godfrey  and  Dearborn  are  exceptional  men 
Last  year  OSHA's  1.234  Inspectors  visited 
88.800  establishments.  They  found  66.000 
employers  with  an  average  of  about  Ave  vio- 
lations each.  The  Inspectors  proposed  pen- 
alties totaling  $9.5  million,  or  roughly  $150 
per  citation.  Only  5  per  cent  of  the  cited 
employers  appealed  to  the  Review  CommU- 
slon;  the  other  95  per  cent  flg\u-ed  It  was 
cheaper  to  pay  the  penalty  than  to  pay 
lawyers  to  light  It. 

In  the  five  years  since  its  formation,  OSHA 
has  managed  to  become  one  of  the  most 
despised  arms  of  the  federal  colossus.  This  Is 
not  because  employers  are  opposed  to  safety 
The  notion  Is  absurd.  It  is  because  the  agency 
has  deUvered  Itself  of  a  vast  ocean  of  regu- 
lations that  no  employer  can  wade  through 
and  because  OSHA  sends  out  Inspectors  who 
wouldn't  know  a  brake  shoe  from  a  horse- 
shoe. At  any  rate,  that  U  the  universal  com- 
plaint. 

A  pessUnlstic  prophecy  la  In  order  that 
the  two  mavericks  will  finally  be  corralled 
The  Judge  wlU  order  Godfrey  to  let  the  In- 
spector m,  and  the  Inspector  will  penalize 
him  20  bucks  for  falling  to  provide  a  fur- 
lined  cuspidor.  Dearborn  wUl  spend  another 
$1,000  in  a  futile  appeal.  But  If  we're  giving 
out  Bicentennial  medals,  marking  revolution 
against  tyranny,  save  a  couple  of  sUver  ones 
for  them. 
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still  suffering  under  the  oppression  that 
surrounds  them  every  day  of  their  lives. 
In  1918.  after  more  than  100  years  of 
Russian  domination,  Lithuania  declared 
Its  independence.  During  the  next  22 
years  the  people  of  that  Republic  made 
great  strides  in  reestablishing  their  na- 
tional Identity,  their  culture,  their  so- 
ciety. Lithuania  was  able  to  build  a  viable 
state  and  to  foster  the  growth  of  agricul- 
ture and  industry.  Then  at  the  outbreak 
of  World  War  I,  the  Independence  these 
hard-working  and  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple had  fought  for  and  thrived  under 
came  to  an  abrupt  end.  For  in  1940,  Lith- 
uania was  declared  a  constituent  repub- 
lic of  the  U.S.S.R. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  the  Communists 
have  worked  diligently  to  dampen  the 
Lithuanians'  spirit  of  freedom  and  to 
take  away  their  cultural  identity,  they 
have  not  succeeded.  And  they  never  will 
For  the  Lithuanian  people  know  the  true 
meaning  of  the  fimdamental.  Inalienable 
rights  and  liberties  of  man— the  freedom 
to  speak  without  oppression,  to  assemble 
without  fear,  and  to  practice  religion 
without  harassment.  And  so  today  they 
continue  their  fight  to  regain  the  free- 
doms so  brutally  taken  away  from  them 
Let  us  pray  that  one  day  Lithuanian 
freedom  and  independence  will  be  a  fact 
rather  than  the  hope  It  Is  today. 


FIFTY-EIGHTH    ANNIVERSARY    OF 
THE  REPUBLIC  OP  LITHUANIA 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or  NXW  JKHSXT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  17,  1976 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  February 
16,  1976  marked  the  58th  anniversary  of 
Lithuania's  independence.  It  Is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  February  16.  1976  Is  also 
the  day  we  in  the  United  States  com- 
memorated the  birth  of  our  first  Presi- 
dent. George  Washington,  a  leader  In  the 
American  fight  for  Independence.  Yet 
that  is  where  the  similarity  ends.  Indeed, 
today  and  for  the  entire  year  of  1976,  we 
will  celebrate  and  rejoice  In  our  freedom. 
But  for  the  Lithuanians  there  can  be  no 
such  celebration;  no  such  rejoicing.  For 
how  can  there  be,  when  their  people  are 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  17,  1976 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
marked  the  58th  anniversary  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania 
^Is  picturesque  country,  nestled  along 
the  eastern  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea  has 
experienced  a  very  turbulent  existence, 
axi  existence  that  has  been  built  around 
the  principles  of  independence  and  free- 
dom^ As  the  United  States  nears  its  200th 
birthday,  it  is  only  fitting  that  we  pay 
tribute  to  Lithuania,  a  nation  built  upon 
ajid  striving  for  many  of  the  same  prin- 
ciples that  we.  as  Americans,  claim  un- 
deniable to  ourselves. 

More  than  500  years  before  the  United 
States  declared  its  own  independence. 
Lithuania  was  a  prosperous  Independent 
nation.  Lithuanian  independence  was  lost 
however  In  1795  when  Czarist  troops  In- 
vaded Lithuania  and  maintained  control 
there  untU  February  16.  1918.  At  that 
time  the  Lithuanian  National  Council 
proclaimed  Lithuanian  Independence. 

Lithuanian  independence  lasted  only 
22  short  years,  but  during  that  time 
Uthuanlans  made  great  strides  toward 
providing  for  themselves  a  better  life, 
based  on  the  principles  of  freedom,  liber- 
ty and  independence.  As  we  are  all  pain- 
fully aware.  In  1940  Lithuania  was  In- 
vaded by  the  Soviet  Union  and  has  been 
since  that  time  claimed  Illegally  as  a 
Soviet  Republic. 

The  spirit  of  freedom  and  liberty  how- 
ever  continues   In  Lithuania.   A  large 
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group  of  priests  and  citizens  has  for  the 
past  4  years  been  publishing  an  under- 
ground newspaper,  reporting  violations 
of  Soviet  laws  and  Lithuanian  dvll  rights 
by  the  Soviet  authorities.  Though 
stripped  of  their  civil  rights,  the  deter- 
mined people  of  Lithuania  continue  to 
work  to  preserve  their  national  heritage 
and  culture  and  to  further  their  goals  of 
ultimate  fre^om  and  Independence.  As  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  I  commend 
and  congratulate  the  Lithuanians 
throughout  the  world  for  their  strength 
and  courage  and  take  pride  with  them 
as  they  continue  their  course  toward 
freedom. 


DEMOCRATIC  PACTIONS  JOIN  ON  A 
FULL  EMPLOYMENT  BlUi 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  CALiroKNia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  17.  1976 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members 
to  the  following  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  Monday.  February  16,  con- 
cerning the  full  employment  legislation 
which  Congressman  Rextss,  Senator 
HiTMPHREY  and  I,  along  with  over  120  co- 
sponsors  in  the  House  and  Senate,  have 
Introduced.  The  article  discusses  in  gen- 
eral terms  the  new  version  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  will  be  made  public  at  a  press 
conference  on  February  26  at  9:30  a.m.  In 
room  2175  of  the  Raybum  House  Office 
Building: 

Democratic  Pactions  Join  Oir  a  Fuu. 

E^MPLOTMENT  BILL 

(By  EUeen  Shanahan) 

Washington,  February  16. — ^Reiwesenta- 
tlves  of  three  centers  of  Influence  in  the 
Democratic  Party — ^the  AJ'i.-CJ.O,  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  and  Senator 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  of  Minnesota — ^have 
been  quietly  negotiating  for  weeks  In  an 
eifort  to  draft  legislation  that  woiild  commit 
the  Government  to  create  a  Job  for  everyone 
who  wants  to  work. 

Those  Involved  In  the  negotiations  see 
their  effort  as  one  that  covUd,  If  successful, 
firmly  reunite  oiganlzed  labor,  blacks  and 
liberals  under  the  Democratic  banner.  T^e 
three  groups  have  often  spilt  in  the  recent 
past,  and  bringing  them  back  together  is 
seen  by  the  negotiators  as  a  goal  that  la  at 
least  as  Important  as  the  legislation  ttaelf . 

The  legislation,  In  turn,  la  seen  as  a  sure- 
fire vote  getter  for  Democratic  candidates  for 
every  office  from  President  on  down.  Those 
working  on  the  bUl  thought  this  from  the 
start,  but  their  view  was  reinforced  by  the 
publication  last  week  of  a  New  York  Times- 
CBS  News  survey  that  showed  that  70  per- 
cent of  the  voters  believed  the  Oovemment 
should  provide  Jobs  for  aU  who  wanted  them. 

It  Is  not  yet  clear  whether  a  serious  at- 
tempt wlU  be  made  to  pass  the  Job  guarantee 
bill  this  year,  once  It  Is  written.  The  Speakw 
of  the  House,  Carl  Albert  of  Oklahoma,  has 
said  that  he  wants  the  bUI  passed. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  a  new  draft  of 
what  Is  known  as  the  Hawkins-Humphrey 
full  employment  bill.  As  originally  intro- 
duced more  than  a  year  ago  by  Representa- 
tive Augustus  P.  Hawkins.  Democrat  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Senator  Humphrey,  it  was  largely 
the  work  of  economists  such  as  Leon  Keyser- 
llng  who  stand  to  the  left  of  most  of  the  rest 
of  the  Democratic  Party. 

The  bill  was  never  endorsed  by  the  Amer- 
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lean  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations  and  was  also  shunned 
by  many  Congressional  liberals  on  the  ground 
that  It  was  Impracticable  and  full  of  tech- 
nical defects.  For  example,  the  original  bill 
would  have  required  the  Oovemment  to 
adopt  policies  that  would  lower  the  unem- 
ployment rate  to  3  percent  within  18  months, 
a  goal  that  most  economists  consider  Im- 
possible to  meet. 

other  defects  cited 
At  the  same  time,  the  original  draft,  in  the 
view  of  those  who  are  trying  to  rewrite  it, 
was  short  on  programs  and  procedures  for 
creating  Jobs. 

That  group  still  Includes  Mr.  Keyserling. 
but  has  added  Nat  Goldflnger.  the  chief 
economist  of  the  AJli.-CJ.O..  and  Jerry  J. 
Jasinowskl  of  the  staff  of  the  Congressional 
Joint  Economic  Conunlttee.  of  which  Sen- 
ator Humplirey  Is  the  chairman. 

The  coining  week  may  be  the  make-or- 
break  period  for  the  negotiations  on  the  new 
draft.  There  are  still  important  unresolved 
Issues. 

For  example,  the  economists  doing  the 
drafting  have  about  decided  tliat  an  unem- 
ployment rate  of  3  percent,  which  they  agree 
Is  a  good  definition  of  true  "ftill  employ- 
ment," cannot  be  reached  in  less  than  four 
years. 

But  Mr.  Hawkins  and  other  members  of  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  are  stiU  urging 
that  the  full-employment  target  be  set  at 
tliree  years. 

They  feel  strongly  on  the  point  because 
the  unemployment  rate  for  blacks  is  almost 
always  at  least  twice  as  high  as  that  for  the 
country  and  as  much  as  five  times  higher 
for  young  black  people  of  lioth  sexes.  As  of 
January,  the  national  unemployment  rate 
was  7.8  percent. 

MEANT    A    POSSIBLE    OB8TACIX 

Similarly,  there  may  be  a  problem  in  get- 
ting George  Meany,  the  president  of  the 
AJJj.-CJ.O.,  to  agree  to  any  provisions  in 
the  bUl  that  appear  to  be  Imposing  restric- 
tions on  the  abUlty  of  unions  to  seek  higher 
wages  for  their  members.  This  problem  is 
potentially  so  dUflcult  that  there  Is  no  final 
draft  yet  of  the  section  of  the  bill  outlining 
poUcies  for  containing  inflation  whUe  the 
economy  is  undergoing  rapid  expansion  back 
toward  fuU  employment. 

The  basic  design  of  the  bill  lias,  however, 
been  agreed  to.  It  would  augment  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946,  which  first  committed 
the  nation  to  a  policy  of  striving  for  maxi- 
mum employment,  production  and  purchas- 
ing power,  by  requiring  the  President  to  pro- 
pose and  Congress  to  pass,  each  year,  specific 
nxunerical  goals  for  emplosrment.  economic 
growth  and  changes  in  the  price  level. 

The  policy  that  would  achieve  those  goals 
wotild  have  to  be  described  in  detail  in  lx>th 
the  Presidential  proposal  and  that  legislation 
approved  by  Congress,  which  could,  of  course, 
differ  from  wliat  the  President  had  recom- 
mended. 

The  subjects  to  be  covered  by  the  annual 
economic  policy  resolution  would  Include  the 
monetary  policy  to  be  followed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System. 
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students  from  the  Mississiivi  gulf  coast, 
Angela  C.  Roberts  of  Long  Beach,  Miss., 
and  David  A.  Truetel.  Jr.,  of  Bay  St 
Louis,  Miss.,  who  are  presently  here  In 
our  Nation's  Capital  participating  in  the 
fifth  class  of  the  1976  Presidential  Class- 
rocHn  for  Young  Americans. 

The  Presidential  dassixxmi  program 
provides  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  the 
young  people  of  otur  country  to  gain  an 
insight  into  the  dynamics  of  government 
throu^  firsthand  contact  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  institutions  and 
leaders. 

I  know  that  Angela  and  David  will 
benefit  greatJy  from  this  educational  ex- 
perience and  their  visit  to  Washington 
during  the  Bicentennial  Year. 


TWO  OUTSTANDING  STUDENTS 
FROM  THE  MISSISSIPPI  GULP 
COAST 


HON.  TRENT  LOTT 

OF  MISSiaSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  17,  1976 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  recognize  two  outstanding  high  school 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OP  NXW  JXBSZT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  February  17,  1976 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  16.  1918.  an  independent  Lith- 
uania was  established,  thus  ending  years 
of  repression  during  which  the  heroic 
people  of  this  tiny  Baltic  State  had 
struggled  to  regain  the  freedoms  lost  to 
foreign  control  In  1795.  The  period  of 
new  freedom  Inaugurated  with  the 
founding  of  the  modem  Republic  of 
Lithuania,  however,  was  to  be  short- 
lived. After  only  22  years  of  freedom  from 
oppression,  the  events  of  World  War  n 
quickly  cut  short  the  enjoyment  of  these 
haixi-won  freedoms  as  the  country  was 
overrun  and  occupied  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Lithuanian  struggle  for  human 
dignity  and  freedom  still  continues  to 
this  day,  however,  due  to  the  long  tradi- 
tion of  national  identification  dating 
back  to  1253  when  a  delegate  of  Pope 
Innocent  IV  crowned  Mindaugas  King 
of  a  luiited  Lithuania.  This  strong 
Identity  has  enabled  the  Lithuanian 
people  to  survive  years  of  relentless  pres- 
sure to  abandon  their  religion,  culture, 
and  language. 

Even  though  many  Lithuanians  emi- 
grated to  other  lands,  including  the 
United  States,  they  maintained  strong 
cultural  ties  to  t^eir  homeland  which 
enriched  their  adopted  countries.  Leav- 
ing Lithuania,  they  never  relinquished 
their  quest  for  Lithuania's  freedom. 

We  as  Americans,  citizens  of  a  free 
country,  must  not  only  admire  Lith- 
uania's long  struggle  for  national  Inde- 
pendence, but  must  also  appreciate  Lith- 
uania's rich  contribution  to  our  own 
varied  cultural  background.  Accordingly, 
the  United  States  has  both  strong  intel- 
lectual ties  to  Lithuania  and  strong  emo- 
tional ties  to  the  homeland  of  so  many 
of  our  fellow  citizens,  lliese  ties  help 
explain  our  strong  commitment  as  a  na- 
tion to  the  right  of  self-determination  of 
these  Baltic  nations. 

In  this  regard,  many  Monbers  of  the 
Hoxise  supported  the  resolution  expres- 
sing Hie  sense  of  the  Congress  that  no  de- 
cision be  taken  at  the  European  Security 
Conference  which  would  accord  recogni- 
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tion  to  the  illegal  annexation  of  the  Baltic 

States.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  modem 
maps  display  Lithuania  as  being  part  of 
the  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
U.S.  Government  has  steadfastly  main- 
tained a  policy  of  nonrecognitlon  of  this 
forcible  seizxire  of  Lithuania  and  her 
neighbors.  The  so-called  Helsinki  Agree- 
ment in  fact,  specifically  endorses  the 
principle  of  border  change  by  peaceful 
means. 

In  spite  of  the  signing  of  the  Helsinki 
Agreement  by  35  nations,  the  continuing 
actions  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  area 
of  cooperation  in  humanitarian  and 
other  fields  indicates  that  more  must  be 
done  to  insure  the  free  flow  of  people 
and  ideas.  The  plight  of  the  Jugurtis 
family,  Lithuanians  who  have  suffered 
great  pressure  and  harassment  rather 
than  remain  separated,  dramatically 
highlights  the  need  of  continuing  U.S. 
support  for  the  people  of  the  Baltic 
States  in  their  valiant  efforts.  The  fact 
that  already  over  60  Members  of  the 
House  have  supported  the  creation  of  a 
commission  to  monitor  the  compliance 
of  the  signatory  nations  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Helsinki  agreement  indicates 
that  the  United  States  will  indeed  refuse 
to  forsake  the  Lithuanian  people  in  this 
struggle. 

While  the  dedication  to  human  free- 
dom symbolized  by  the  brief  existence 
of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  has  been 
suppressed,  therefore,  it  should  serve  to 
highlight  the  necessity  of  our  rededica- 
tion  as  a  people  to  the  Ideals  so  nobly 
embodied  in  that  republic.  As  we  cele- 
brate the  birthday  of  our  own  founding 
father,  it  is  indeed  fitting  that  we  also 
celebrate  the  birth  of  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania.  The  double  celebration  can 
only  serve  to  heighten  our  awareness  of 
freedom  and  the  need  to  protect  it. 


TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO  TODAY 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  17.  1976 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  200  years 
ago  today,  on  February  17,  1776,  the 
Continental  Congress  designated  Maj. 
Gen.  Charles  Lee,  who  was  in  charge  of 
New  York's  defenses,  commander  of  the 
American  forces  laying  siege  to  Quebec, 
and  directed  him  to  proceed  immediately 
to  that  theater  of  war.  The  forces  in 
Canada  had  been  without  a  permanent 
commander  since  the  death  of  Gen.  Rich- 
ard Montgomery  in  the  disastrous  attack 
on  Quebec  on  December  31,  1775. 

The  committee  of  safety  of  New  York 
was  urged  to  provide  General  Lee  with 
adequate  cannons,  ammunition,  and 
other  supplies  needed  by  the  troops  in 
Canada.  Maj.  Gen.  Philip  Schuyler,  who 
was  recovering  from  an  illness,  was  or- 
dered to  take  charge  of  New  York's 
defenses. 

Also.  200  years  ago  today,  overburdened 
by  its  many  responsibilities,  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  decided  to  relieve  Itself 
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of  the  day-to-day  Involvement  In  finan- 
cial matters  and  on  February  17,  1776, 
appointed  a  standing  committee  of  five 
to  exert  close  supervision  over  the  public 
funds.  The  committee  was  instructed  to : 

Examine  the  public  finances  and  pe- 
riodically report  to  Congress  on  the  state 
of  those  finances; 

Consider  the  best  method  by  which 
gold  and  silver  could  be  sent  to  the  army 
in  Canada; 

Hire  treasury  personnel  to  supervise 
the  various  officials  in  the  Continental 
Army  and  the  committees  of  safety  who 
were  entrusted  with  public  funds,  and  to 
periodically  report  on  their  efforts;  and 

Supervise  the  issuance  of  bills  of 
credit — the  famous  Continental  cur- 
rency— and  to  obtain  from  the  colonies  a 
census  of  their  population. 


SHE  LIKES  TO  BATTLE 
BUSINESSMEN 


HON.  MARTIN  A.  RUSSO 


OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  17,  1976 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
see  an  increasing  emphasis  on  the  rights 
of  women  as  individuals.  Women  are  en- 
couraged to  use  their  talents  and  abili- 
ties for  the  progress  of  society  and  we 
are  already  witnessing  the  benefits  of 
the  widespread  utilization  of  woman- 
power. 

In  my  own  State  of  Illinois,  a  woman 
is  demonstrating  her  clout  as  Chicago's 
consumer  sales  commissioner.  Recently 
her  story  was  told  by  Patricia  O'Brien 
as  part  of  the  Sun-Times  six-part  series 
on  "Women  With  Power."  I  want  to 
share  that  story  with  my  colleagues,  for 
I  think  Jane  Byrne  is  doing  an  excellent 
job  and  is  an  example  to  men  as  well  as 
women  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
when  you  know  your  job  weU,  and  ap- 
proach It  with  dedication  and  deter- 
mination. 

The  article  follows: 
She  Likes  to  Battle  Businessmen 
(By  Patricia  O'Brien) 

Jane  Byrne  Is  hardly  the  type  of  person 
who  daydreams  away  a  few  hours  at  her  desk 
on  a  gloomy  Monday.  She's  much  too  busy. 
And  she's  much  too  aware  that,  at  any  time, 
she  might  have  a  batch  of  angry  market 
owners  or  oilmen  coming  through  the  office 
door  who  don't  like  the  way  she  does  her  Job. 

They  don't  like  It  because  Jane  Byrne,  as 
Chicago's  consumer  sales  commissioner 
has — and  uses — the  power  to  tell  them  how 
to  package  meat  and  grade  gasoline,  and  to 
take  them  to  court  if  they  don't  comply. 

"Power  In  this  place  Is  going  by  the  law," 
she  said  one  recent  afternoon,  looking  like  a 
cool  and  disciplined  Doris  Day  in  her  Ultra- 
suede  suit,  sitting  behind  the  kind  of  for- 
midable desk  that  makes  a  power  statement 
all  Its  own.  "And  when  you  And  abuse,  you 
create  a  new  law." 

Mrs.  Byrne's  power  lies  In  the  sponsorship 
of  the  man  whose  photographs  are  sparingly, 
discreetly,  placed  around  her  office:  Mayor 
Daley.  She  Is  Intensely  loyal  to  him.  There 
are.  after  all,  very  few  women  with  true  clout 
within  city  or  state  government:  very  few 
who  can  draft  laws,  force  corporations  to 
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comply  and  sue  them  if  they  dont.  Jane 
Byrne  can.  But  a  number  of  people  were 
liUtlally  Inclined  to  dismiss  her  as  the 
mayor's  token  female  within  the  city  admin- 
istration. 

"The  men  were  very,  very  polite  at  first," 
she  said.  "And  then,  their  tone  changed  to. 
'Who  does  she  think  she  is?'  " 

In  her  tenure  as  consumer  sales  ocmunls- 
sloner,  Mrs.  Byrne  has  forced  compliance 
with  ordinances  that  require  specific  meat 
gradlngs,  posted  octane  ratings  for  gasoline, 
toy  safety  stELndards  and  a  ban  on  phosphate 
detergents.  Procter  &  Oamble  sued  on  the 
last  one,  but  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  up- 
held the  constitutionality  of  the  co^llnance. 
She  doesn't  hesitate  to  use  force:  "I  went 
off  the  old  system  of  giving  warnings  to  peo- 
ple cheating  the  public  and  decided  the  best 
thing  was  to  sue  them  right  away,"  she  said. 
"In  a  sense,  that  was  giving  up  some  manip- 
ulating power — but  gaining  more  clout  for 
the  consumer  In  the  long  run." 

In  September,  In  one  day,  a  record  $36,000 
In  fines  was  levied  against  defendants 
charged  by  Mrs.  Byrne's  department  with 
deceptive  practices,  false  advertising  and 
short-weighting. 

Mrs.  Byrne  Is  proud  of  her  record.  She 
also  can  be  thin-skinned.  (When,  for  exam- 
ple, Oov.  Walker's  consumer  advocate,  Cella 
Maloney,  called  a  press  conference  and  said 
Mrs.  Byrne  wasn't  tough  enough  In  her  en- 
forcement procedures,  Mrs.  Bryne  stood  up 
and  said  angrily:  "You're  either  shooting 
from  the  hip  or  you're  ignorant.") 

Back  in  1970,  handling  consumer  affairs 
for  the  city  looked  like  a  pussycat  Job. 

"When  the  mayor  called  me  In  and  asked 
if  I  would  do  it.  It  sounded  like  a  meat-and- 
potatoes  kind  of  thing,"  she  said.  "He  said 
people  were  being  cheated,  and  he  wanted 
that  to  stop." 

Mrs.  Byrne  soon  drastically  revised  her 
impressions  of  how  concerned  big  business 
was  with  the  rights  and  safety  of  consumers: 
"As  the  battles  began.  I  decided  Ralph  Nader 
was  right,"  she  said. 

Did  this  make  her  more  cynical? 
Mrs.  Bjrrne's  smile  was  tight.  "Yes,"  she 
said.  "Money  is  at  the  root  of  everything 
they  do." 

How  does  she  operate  when  the  storm 
clouds  gather? 

"When  I  took  on  the  meat  industry  on 
grading,  the  grocery  chains  were  furious. 
They  were  labeling  meat  'gourmet  cut'  or 
'utUlty,'  and  these  words  meant  nothing. 
My  question,  when  they  came  in  to  argue 
and  sat  there,"  she  said.  Jabbing  a  finger  to- 
ward this  reporter's  seat,  "was.  If  It  isn't 
choice,  what  Is  It?  What  does  utility  mean? 
The  president  of  one  chain  threw  a  piece  of 
paper  across  the  room  in  disgust  and  said. 
"It's  an  old  cow  that  won't  give  mUk  any- 
more, but  It's  nutritious  and  we  won't  grade 
It!'" 

Mrs.  Byrne  leaned  back  In  her  chair  as  she 
remembered  that  particular  power  play  with 
obvious  pleasure. 

"Well,  I  went  ahead,  and  then  I  sat  and 
waited  to  see  if  they'd  sue.  The  pressure  was 
Incredible.  All  the  cattlemen  sent  telegrams. 
The  day  before  the  law  passed,  a  telegram 
came  from  the  U.S.  secretary  of  state  telling 
me  I  would  be  Jeopardizing  free  trade  all 
over  the  world!  Me?" 

She  shook  her  head.  "I  went  to  one  of  the 
city  lawyers.  I  was — well,  startled.  And  he 
said,  'Jane,  lock  up  that  telegram,  and 
someday  when  you're  depressed,  open  It  up 
and  remind  yourself:  "I  Interfered  with  free 

trade  all  over  the  world. 

Mrs.  Byrne  laughed.  "Ill  always  keep  that 
telegram." 

She  clearly  enjoys  her  confrontations  with 

powerful   businessmen   who   knuckle   under 

to  her  ordinances.  She  clearly  enjoys  m<tfci"g 

them  conform. 

Basically,  Iilrs.  Byrne  Is  a  loner  whose  life 
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Is  almost  totaUy  absorbed  In  her  work.. 
Widowed  with  a  smaU  child  17  years  ago. 
when  her  pilot-husband's  plane  crashed  In 
Olenvlew,  she  began  working  In  politics  in 
an  almost  accidental  way. 

"I  was  putting  the  baby  to  sleep  one  night, 
listening  to  John  Kennedy  speaking  on  the 
radio  about  the  suffering  of  families  losing 
men  in  the  cold  war,"  she  said. 

"I  felt,  when  he  talked  about  the  victims, 
that  he  understood  how  the  individual  feels 
whose  husband  Is  dead  ...  so  I  went  to 
work  for  him." 

Mrs.  Byrne's  daughter  Is  in  ccdlege  now. 
and  she  lives  with  her  ailing  father.  She  Is 
not  Interested  In  marriage;  she  is  Interested 
primarily  in  work. 

She  feels  that  perhaps  the  greatest  satis- 
faction of  her  Job  Is  that  she  can  trace  a 
direct  line  from  her  decisions  to  serving  the 
public  interest. 

"I  can  get  unsafe  toys  off  the  market  and 
I  can  get  unsafe  Christmas  tree  lights  out  of 
the  stores,"  she  said.  "And  that's  a  nice 
power  to  have." 

She  has  now  turned  her  attention  to  cabs, 
ordering  the  city  companies  to  line  up  all  of 
Chicago's  4,600  cabs  In  Soldier  Field  this 
month  for  inspection.  And  she  is  confident 
enough  of  her  power  to  have  added  a  hefty 
guarantee: 

"There  will  not  be  one  unsafe  cab  on  the 
streets  of  Chicago,  If  It  means  we  have  to 
examine  cabs  a  much  as  eight  times  a  year," 
aeclared  Mrs.  Byrne. 

She  definitely  Is  cool.  And  disciplined. 
And  certainly  not  Doris  Day. 


THE    58TH    ANNIVERSARY   OF 
LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  17.  1976 

Mr.  DERWINSia.  Mr.  Speaker,  Feb- 
ruary 16,  marks  the  58th  anniversary  of 
the  declaration  of  independence  of  a 
small  nation  on  the  Baltic  Sea.  On  this 
date  in  1918,  the  Republic  of  Lithuania 
was  created,  and  declared  its  independ- 
ence from  the  Russian  Empire. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues as  well  as  all  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  origin  and  descent  in  com- 
memoration of  the  anniversary  of  the 
reestablishment  of  the  independent 
state  of  Lithuania. 

Well  over  1  million  people  of  Lithuani- 
an background  live  in  the  United  States, 
approximately  200,000  of  them  in  Illinois. 
Many  of  them  came  to  America  after 
their  native  land  had  been  occupied  by 
Soviet  troops.  "Hiousands  of  others  fled 
from  Lithuania  to  other  lands  and  still 
others  were  sent  to  Siberia  and  else- 
where by  the  tyrants  in  the  Kremlin.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  just  one  brief  period 
alone,  June  15  to  21,  1940,  45,000  of  her 
people  lost  their  lives  or  were  deported. 

In  the  short  22  years  that  Lithuania 
enjoyed  its  independence,  the  small  na- 
tion made  great  progress.  However  the 
enjoyment  of  liberty  was  brutally  cut  off 
in  1940,  when  the  Soviet  Union  forcefully 
annexed  that  Republic  within  its  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  An  incor- 
poration which  has  never  been  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States.  The  country 
was  a  battleground  throughout  World 
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War  n,  first  occupied  by  the  Nazis  and 
then  returning  to  Communist  domina- 
tion after  the  war. 

Despite  their  long  suffering  under  the 
harsh  yoke  of  c<Mnmunism.  no  amount  of 
repression  has  succeeded  in  stifling  the 
Lithuanians'  inate  yearning  for  and  con- 
stant hope  for  sovereignty  and  individual 
freedom.  Periodically  stories  of  persecu- 
tion and  siuipression  of  human  rights 
break  throu^  the  Soviet  curtain.  But  we 
may  be  sure  that  there  are  many  such 
violations  which  do  not  become  known 
publicly. 

As  a  result  of  migrations,  deportations, 
repopulatlon  from  other  sections  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  over  half  of  the  people  now 
living  in  Lithuania  are  unable  to  speak 
Lithuanian.  Not  only  their  language,  but 
right  to  educate  their  children  to  the 
cultural  heritage  of  Lithuania  has  been 
oppressed  by  the  Communist  doctrine. 
There  is  also  no  indication  that  persecu- 
tion of  religious  suppression  in  Lithuania 
is  abating,  as  shown  in  the  official  Krem- 
lin denial  of  the  existence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

On  this  occasion,  we  should  reaffirm 
our  commitment  to  those  Baltic  nations 
still  struggling  for  independence.  The 
right  of  self-government  in  a  free  and 
open  society,  the  very  cornerstone  upon 
which  our  society  is  founded,  is  the  ob- 
jective of  these  brave  people,  and  must 
remain  the  objective  of  freedom-loving 
people  throughout  the  world. 

On  December  2,  1975,  the  House  voted 
in  a  407  to  0  decision,  that  it  was  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  signing  of  the 
agreement  at  the  European  Security 
Conference  did  not  change  the  United 
States  policy  of  nonrecognitlon  of  the 
forcible  annexation  of  Lithuania  and  her 
sister  states,  Estonia  and  Latvia.  This 
policy  reinforces  Lithuanians  in  their  de- 
termination to  await  national  independ- 
ence and  free  existence  of  human  rights. 
As  chief  sponsor  of  this  resolution,  I  be- 
lieve that  this  reaffirms  our  commitment 
to  those  Baltic  nations,  and  clearly 
makes  known  our  opposition  to  Soviet 
aggression,  and  that  we  are  taking  prac- 
tical steps  to  see  that  a  margin  of  trust 
exists  rather  than  appeasement  of  com- 
munism so  that  one  day  the  people  of 
Lithuania  will  realize  their  hopes  for 
freedom  will  bear  fruition. 


CONGRESS  LOST  A  LOYAL  AND 
VALUABLE  EMPLOYEE 


HON.  GUDYS  NOON  SPELLMAN 

OF   MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  17.  1976 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  23  of  this  year,  I  lost  a  good, 
kind,  beloved  friend,  and  this  Congress 
lost  a  loyal  and  valuable  employee.  Mr. 
James  Patrick  Hadley,  of  Laurel,  Md., 
was  an  employee  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  in  the  Office  of  Finance  imtil  his 
sudden  death. 

Jim  was  bom  Jime  5,  1933,  in  Duryea, 
Pa.,  where  during  his  youth  he  worked 
for  the  State  of  P^insylvanla,  and  in 
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April  1952  he  entered  the  UJ5.  Air  Force, 
serving  in  England.  After  his  discharge, 
in  April  1956,  Jim  came  to  the  Wa^iing- 
ton  area  to  work  for  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity as  an  assistant  controller,  and 
from  there,  In  July  1973,  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  Finance  Office  where  he 
wortced  in  both  the  benefit  and  audit 
areas. 

But  I  knew  Jim  Hadley  long  before  he 
came  to  the  House.  Jim  and  his  wife, 
Eileen,  were  my  dear  friends  and  neigh- 
bors in  Laurel.  I  knew  Jim  as  ever  so 
generous  and  unselfish,  and  always 
available  to  be  of  help.  He  was  a  tireless 
worker  who  easily  made  lasting  friend- 
ships. He  was  constantly  doing  for  oth- 
ers, asking  nothing  in  return. 

There  are  many,  many  of  us  who  are 
proud  to  have  known  Jim.  Each  of  us  can 
cite  a  different  special  attribute  pos- 
sessed by  him  which  makes  his  passing  so 
difficult  to  accept.  We  all  share  a  per- 
sonal sense  of  loss. 

Jim  Hadley  was  a  most  wonderful, 
gentle  person,  and  already  he  is  sorcdy 
missed. 


NATIONAL  SMALL  BUSINESS  ASSO- 
CIATION RECOMMENDS  BROAD- 
ENED AND  REVISED  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS ACT 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TKNNESSEE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  17,  1976 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  John  L.  Lewis,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Small  Business 
Association,  recently  testified  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  SBA  and  SBIC  Legis- 
lation of  the  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee concerning  proposed  revisions  of 
the  Small  Business  Act. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
important  subject,  I  place  in  the  Record 
herewith  excerpts  from  the  testimony 
given  by  Mr.  Lewis. 

The  excerpts  follow: 

We  praise  the  SmaU  Business  Administra- 
tion tot  many  of  the  steps  It  has  taken  in 
recent  years.  And  we  salute  Congress  for 
prodding  the  Agency,  for  performing  admir- 
ably Its  oversight  function,  for  giving  the 
Agency  maximum  cooperation  through  legis- 
lation. 

The  problem  Is  not  In  the  hearts  of  the 
top  echelon  of  the  SBA.  The  problem  In- 
stead is  that  the  Agency  is  not  Independent; 
it  Is  under  o\ir  framework  of  government, 
subject  to  the  all-powerful  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  that  can — and  has — 
Ignored  the  will  of  Congress. 

This  sitiiatlon  will  not  change  until  there 
is  recognition  In  the  Executive  Branch  that 
small  business  is  currently,  from  an  eco- 
nomic point  of  view,  a  most  vital  economic 
force;  and  that,  if  private  enterprise  Is  to 
be  saved  in  this  country,  small  business  must 
be  given  every  encouragement  and  strength- 
ened In  every  way  ... 

How  to  make  the  OMB  fully  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  small  business  we  do  not  know. 
However,  at  a  minimum,  we  believe  the  SBA 
Administrator  should  be  a  member  of  12ie 
Domestic  Council  or  the  Economic  Policy 
Boiutl  to  do  ttie  In-flghtlng  for  smaU  busi- 
ness .  .  . 
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An  example  Is  the  111-ftdvlsed  camp&lgn 
launched  by  the  Domestic  Council  to  repe&l 
or  weaken  a  basic  antitrust  statute,  the  Rob- 
Inson-Patman  Act.  II  the  SBA  Administrator 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Domestic  Council, 
the  White  House  would  have  known  before- 
the-fact  that  they  were  tampering  with  legis- 
lation absolutely  essential  to  small  business. 
Unfortunately,  the  damage  has  been  done, 
and  we  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee  to  save  this  stat- 
ute from  emasculation. 

The  problem,  however,  goes  much  beyond 
service  by  the  SBA  Administrator  on  the 
IX>mestlc  Council  or  the  Economic  Policy 
Board.  Speaking  very  frankly,  we  know  that 
SBA  must  obtain  clearance  with  OMB  before 
the  SBA  takes  an  official  position  on  any 
governmental  affair  Issue.  As  a  result,  SBA 
not  through  Its  fault  oftentimes  must  de- 
fault on  representation  of  Its  constltuenrr 

It  Is  safe  to  assume  that  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  at  the  very  least,  must 
be  concerned  with  over  10.5  million  firms 
and  In  excess  of  50  million  U.S.  citizens  on 
the  payroll  of  small  business. 

However,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  nimiber  of  farms  In  the  U.S. 
Is  2.786.000.  By  no  stretch  of  the  Imagination 
can  one  equate  10>4  million  business  estab- 
lishments and  over  50  million  employees 
with  two  and  three  quarters  million  farms 
and  3,900.000  workers  on  farms,  and  Justify 
over  80,000  employees  In  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  only  about  4,100  In  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  For  fiscal 
1976  the  Department  of  Agriculture  budget 
was  $2.9  billion,  while  the  SBA's  was  only 
fllO  million. 

SBA's  appropriation  Is  $12  for  each  small 
business  unit.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's appropriation  Is  over  $1,000  per  farm. 

Why  has  the  Congress  not  given  to  the  one 
agency  specifically  charged  with  overseeing, 
helping,  speaking  for  and.  supposedly  to  pro- 
tect 10>/2  million  small  businesses  the  money, 
the  personnel,  the  "clout"  needed  to  do  the 
Job  equitable,  fully  and  effectively? 

What  the  SBA  needs  is  "MORE".  More 
clout  in  the  Administration,  more  recogni- 
tion, more  stature,  more  personnel,  and  more 
money  with  which  to  operate. 

An  additional  and  ]>ermanent  soiu-ce  of 
capital  for  small  business  is  urgently  needed. 

NSB  recommends  that  tax-exempt  federal 
bonds  be  issued  with  the  proceeds  earmarked 
for  small  business. 

The  current  recession  demonstrates  that 
neither  the  SBA  nor  small  business  can  rely 
on  the  banks  in  times  of  tight  money.  The 
small  businessman  will  always  be  at  the  end 
of  the  borrowing  line.  This  latest  recession 
experience  fortifies  the  need  for  direct  loans. 
We  urge  that  this  Committee  consider  blend- 
ing of  loans  under  7(a) .  Half  of  the  borrow- 
er's loan  would  be  in  a  direct  loan  and  half 
In  a  guaranteed  loan.  This  would  reduce 
considerably  the  cost  of  the  loan  because  of 
the  difference  in  interest  rates  between  these 
programs. 

We  further  believe  that  the  interest  rates 
for  all  the  SBA  programs  should  be  more 
thoroughly  examined.  Flexibility  in  these 
rates  is  of  course  essentia],  rather  than 
rigidity.  The  Important  criterion,  it  seems  to 
us,  is  that  the  rate  be  tied  in  with  the  cost 
of  money  plus  a  fixed  percentage  above  that 
cost  of  money.  .  . 

The  Management  Assistance  Program 
should  put  Its  efforts  where  the  need  la 
greatest.  If  the  losses  are  highest  In  the  8(a) 
program,  the  answers  is  not  to  phase  out 
8(a).  Instead  the  challenge  of  Management 
Assistance  should  be  to  concentrate  on  the 
8(a)  program  until  the  bottom  line  of  this 
program  Is  at  least  consistent  with  other 
comparable  programs  administered  by  the 
SBA.  . . 
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There  Is  no  question  that  in  times  of  dis- 
aster, much  of  SBA's  primary  functions  must 
be  suspended  by  diverting  SBA  personnel  to 
service  thousands  of  loans,  most  of  which 
are  home  loans.  At  a  minimum  the  disaster 
loan  program  should  be  transferred  to  an- 
other government  agency.  Logically  this 
should  be  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

Since  the  subject  of  these  hearings  Is  the 
review  and  revision  of  the  Small  Business 
Act,  we  recoDunend  that  the  position  of  As- 
sociate Administrator  for  Advocacy  be  estab- 
lished, and  that  he  and  the  Administrator 
be  directly  responsible  to  Congress  for  the 
stewardship  of  this  program.  Advocacy  begins 
within  Oovemment. 

The  advocacy  function  should  be  fully 
utilized  or  small  business  is  the  loser.  We 
know  that  the  people  in  the  Office  ot  Ad- 
vocacy and  the  SBA  Administrator  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  private  enterprise  system.  SBA 
is  committed  to  represent  small  business.  In 
our  opinion,  however,  it  must  address  itself 
more  to  the  unholy  alliance  between  big 
business,  big  lab<»'  and  big  government. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  SBA's  role,  in 
regard  to  other  departments  of  government, 
should  be  strengthened  and  should  be  en- 
larged to  Include  the  funds  necessary  for  a 
professional  staff  In  order  to  exercise  their 
right  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  the  small 
business  community  in  matters  before  other 
government  agencies  on  matters  relating  to 
the  economic  well-being  of  small  business. 

The  advocacy  role  of  SBA  is  vital.  It  must 
be  represented  on  every  Council  and  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Government  to  speak  for 
the  rights  and  Interests  of  the  small  business 
conununlty. 

Because  of  OMB,  SBA  will  not  be  able  to 
take  stands  on  all  Issues.  But  at  the  least  it 
can  warn  Congress  persuasively  of  the  Im- 
pact on  small  business. 

The  die  Is  not  cast.  The  time  for  action 
is  now. 


ETHICAL  BASIS   OP  ECONOMIC 
FREEDOM 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  17,  1976 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ivan  Hill, 
president  of  American  Viewpoint,  Inc., 
made  some  outstanding  and  Interesting 
comments  on  the  ethical  basis  of  eco- 
nomic freedom  recently,  at  the  national 
leadership  conference  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  meeting  in  Chicago. 
I  asked  his  permission  to  have  It  prbited 
In  the  Congressional  Record;  he  agreed 
and  I  submit  It  herewith: 

I  was  looking  for  an  easy  way  to  find  out 
what  I  should  say  to  this  conference.  Nat- 
urally, we  did  some  research.  Forty-three 
doctors  were  interviewed  and  asked  the 
question,  "What  would  you  say  to  the  lead- 
ership of  AMA?"  Knowing  what  I  do  now,  I 
don't  think  you  will  be  surprised  at  what  we 
learned.  We  got  43  different  answers.  So.  I 
dropped  that  approach.  Ill  Just  tell  you  what 
I  have  in  mind. 

When  members  of  the  press  are  criticized 
for  how  much  bad  news  appears  daily  in  the 
new^Mipers  and  on  television,  they  often  an- 
swer to  the  effect  that  bad  happenings  are 
unusual  and  good  things  are  so  common- 
place in  our  lives  they  are  simply  not  news. 

Earlier  this  month,  a  good  event  did  make 
the  news.  It  was  an  unusual  event,  too,  an 
ethical   cannon  shot   that  has  been  heard 
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throughout  the  American  business  commu- 
nity. The  board  of  directors  of  a  big  business 
corporation,  America's  seventh  largest  cor- 
poration, an  oil  corporation,  divested  itself  of 
Its  chairman  and  two  principal  officers.  A 
report  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  stated 
that  "the  board's  tough  stance  in  what  some 
management  experts  are  already  calling  a 
'classic'  case  In  corporate  ethics  has  set  a 
'higher  level  of  corporate  responsibility.' " 
These  men  who  were  forced  to  resign  were 
men  of  competence  and  highly  regarded  by 
their  peers.  But  professional  regard  and  per- 
sonal friendship  among  peers,  business  or 
professional,  should  yield  to  principle — to 
public  Interest.  They  had  to  go  because  the 
majority  of  the  directors  apparently  believed 
that  their  continued  presence  would  weaken 
the  ethical  and,  ultimately,  the  economic 
underpinnings  of  the  company.  This  was  a 
historically  cotirageous  and  commendable  ac- 
tion by  the  Oulf  Oil  Corporation. 

The  press,  especially  the  business  press, 
duly  noted  the  Importance  of  the  Oulf  deci- 
sion. The  Oulf  action  represents  a  break- 
through onto  a  higher  plateau  of  business 
conduct.  I  hope  the  news  media  will  develop 
the  story  further  and  I  also  hope  all  the  lead- 
ers of  American  business,  each  director  of 
every  board  of  every  major  corporation,  will 
be  challenged  to  follow  Gulf's  leadership. 
This  kind  of  decisive  action.  Instead  of  equiv- 
ocal testimony.  Is  what  the  American  public 
wants.  This  Is  the  way  to  improve  the  image 
of  big  business — by  constructive,  foreslghted 
action.  If  big  business  wishes  to  go  up  on 
the  good  image  polls,  it  must  replace  public 
relations  propaganda  with  ethical  action. 
The  majority  of  American  corporations  al- 
ready operate  with  honor  and  responsibility. 
Now  is  the  time  for  all  of  tbem  to  move  In 
this  direction. 

Although  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion has  not  experienced  the  provocations 
that  beset  Gulf  and  many  other  multina- 
tional corporations,  you  have,  nevertheless, 
announced  at  this  National  leadership  Con- 
ference an  action  that  represents  a  very  sig- 
nificant move  upward  in  professional  leader- 
ship. I  am  referring  to  yoxir  initiating  the 
formation  of  a  National  Advisory  Committee 
on  Ethics,  a  free-standing  committee  that 
will  operate  externally  to  the  AMA.  You  are 
fortunate  to  have  as  the  chairman  of  this 
National  Committee  such  an  Impeccable  and 
able  businessman  as  Fred  Allen,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Pitney  Bowes,  Inc. 

There  are  noteworthy  points  about  this 
committee.  It  represents  a  transdlsciplinary 
committee,  with  representatives  from  several 
professions,  business,  theology,  law  and  the 
academic  community.  This  cooperation 
among  the  different  peer  groups  is  an  in- 
creasing necessity.  'While  the  practice  of 
medicine  should  be  the  bxisiness  of  doctors 
only  and  the  preM:tice  of  law  should  be  for 
lawyers  only,  the  problems  of  doctors  and 
lawyers  are  no  longer  confined  to  the  profes- 
sions. In  considering  the  basic  problems  of 
economic  freedom  and  the  principle  of 
voluntarism,  professionals  should  not  be 
prisoners  of  their  own  peer  groups.  It  is 
urgent  that  one  peer  set  helps  to  strengthen 
the  ethical  base  of  other  peer  sets.  To  be 
truly  productive  and  self-enforceable,  codes 
of  ethics  must  be  covenants  of  peers  and 
public. 

Another  Important  benefit  from  a  united 
committee  on  ethics,  chaired  by  a  business- 
man of  broad  practical  experience,  is  that 
the  discussions  and  actions  on  ethics  will  not 
be  relegated  to  scholarly  groups  parked  on 
mountains  or  in  deserts.  We  need  to  take 
ethics  out  of  the  linguistic  closets.  The  time 
Is  here  when  philosophers  must  become  prac- 
titioners and  even  the  most  successful  prac- 
titioners must  take  time  out  for  philosophy. 
Iliose  who  concern  themselves  with  ethics 
must  develop  a  sense  of  reality  and  those 
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with  perhaps  too  great  a  sense  of  reality 
must  become  far  more  concerned  with  ethics. 
The  title  of  my  talk  today,  "The  Ethical 
Basis  of  Economic  Freedom."  is  the  title  of 
our  new,  400  page  hardcover  book,  due  for 
publication  in  May.  Since  the  key  wwds  for 
this  talk  as  well  as  for  the  book  are  ethics 
and  freedom,  I  wish  to  state  what  we  mean 
by  ethics.  Considering  all  the  conferences 
and  study  groups  on  ethics  and  the  count- 
less books  on  ethics,  I  mxist  hasten  to  say 
that  we  have  waded  through  many  discourses 
and  books.  But  I  have  been  less  than  im- 
pressed with  the  amount  of  linguistic,  In- 
voluntionary  falderal  that  comes  out  of 
academic  conferences  and  books  by  con- 
temporary philosophers. 

Some  definitions  of  ethics  require  a  whole 
book.  Of  all  the  definitions  I  have  heard  or 
read,  the  one  given  by  Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer, 
in  a  speech  he  made  in  Paris  in  1962,  is  not 
only  brief  but  captures  the  essence  of  the 
best  of  the  others.  "In  a  general  sense."  Dr. 
Schweitzer  said,  "ethics  is  the  name  we  give 
to  our  concern  for  good  behavior.  We  feel  an 
obligation  to  consider  not  only  our  own  per- 
sonal well-being,  but  also  that  of  others  and 
of  human  society  as  a  whole." 

In  his  definition,  Dr.  Schweitzer  has  stated 
in  another  way  the  foundation  principle  of 
ethical  behavior— The  Golden  Rule,  which 
is  the  common  denominator  of  all  major 
religions.  Let  me  emphasize  here  that  If  ever 
there  was  a  call  for  one  to  live  the  Golden 
Rule,  to  "do  unto  others  as  you  would  have 
them  do  unto  you,"  it  must  be  In  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  Men  of  many  ages  have 
considered  the  Golden  Rule  to  be  the  fun- 
damental moral  imperative.  When  Confucius 
was  asked,  "Is  there  one  word  which  may 
serve  as  a  nUe  of  practice  for  all  one's  life?", 
he  answered,  "Is  not  reciprocity  such  a  word? 
What  you  do  not  want  done  to  yourself,  do 
not  do  to  others."  But  one  cannot  do  good 
by  doing  nothing.  There  are  no  ethics  with- 
out action.  And  the  greatest  sin  of  all  is  doing 
nothing  and  remaining  silent. 

Ethics  precedes  and  leads  to  law.  The 
ethics  of  an  advancing  society  continues  to 
generate  new  patterns  of  behavior  that  are 
ahead  and  above  the  law.  The  ethics  that 
is  embodied  into  the  law  is  usually  based  on 
the  morality  of  the  majority  in  a  society. 
When  the  morality  of  the  majority  operates 
at  a  level  lower  than  the  law,  such  condition 
leads  to  a  breakdown  of  the  law  and  en- 
clangers  the  stability  of  the  society.  America 
faces  this  condition  now. 

What  is  the  difference  between  ethics  and 
plain  old-fashioned  moraUty?  In  American 
culture,  the  terms  ethics  and  morality  have 
long  been  used  more  or  less  interchangeably. 
Both  ethics  and  morality  refer  to  rules  or 
standards  of  conduct.  We  can  distinguish  be- 
tween the  two  by  staUng  that  when  the  term 
morality  is  used  in  our  society,  it  is  gen- 
erally assumed  that  what  is  moral  or  Im- 
moral relates  to  religious  guidelines.  Ethical 
standards,  although  common  to  all  major 
religions,  need  not  be  related  to  any  trans- 
cendental or  religious  source.  While  there  is 
no  conflict  between  being  ethical  and  being 
religious,  having  goodness  is  not  nearly  so 
easy  nor  so  culturaUy  acceptable  as  having 
religion.   Fortunate   is   the   person   who    is 
secure  in  both  his  ethics  and  his  religion. 
Being  ethical  means  more  than  being  hon- 
est. But,  honesty  is  the  beginning  point  of  all 
ethical  behavior.  You  cannot  be  ethical  with- 
out being  honest.  Honesty  Is  a  basic,  working 
■ocial  principle,  not  Just  a  moral  guideline. 
The  predominance  of  honesty  Cbioughout  a 
free  society  is  essential  to  Justice  and  to  the 
effectiveness  of  law.  Without  an  overwhelm- 
Ihg  pattern  of  honesty  amoi:g  its  citizens,  a 
free  society  cannot  function  and  becomes 
unmanageable.  We  should  know  by  now  that 
Without  a  high  degree  of  honesty,  govern- 


ment will  be  expensive  and  inefficient.  We 
have  already  seen  the  effects  of  the  law  of  the 
seesaw — when  honesty  and  ethics  sink  down, 
centralized  authority  and  coercive  regula- 
tions rise  up.  The  further  a  society  moves 
Into  the  areas  of  economic  controls,  the 
nearer  it  gets  to  people  controls. 

In  reference  to  honesty  as  a  beginning 
point   for   ethics,    we   have    been   studying 
numerous  codes  of  ethics  for  various  profes- 
sional and  trade  aaaociations.  In  many  of 
these  codes,  the  word  honesty  is  used  very 
sparingly  or  not  at  all.  In  reviewing  confer- 
ences on  ethics,  especially  among  business 
groups.  It  appears  the  participants  have  a 
great  hesitancy  to  vuse  the  word  "honest." 
They  seem  to  prefer  phrases  such  as  impro- 
fesslonal    conduct,    non-acceptable    profes- 
sional manner,  lack  of  loyalty.  Now,  I  can 
understand  the  reluctance  to  use  a  simple 
word  like  honesty.  It  Is  much  nicer,  more 
gentlemanly,  even  less  dangerous,  to  ask  a 
man  if  he  Is  being  unethical  rather  than  ask- 
ing him  if  he  has  been  lying  and  stealing. 
Honesty  does  not  simply  mean  not  lying  and 
not  stealing.  Honesty  must  be  affirmative.  It 
is  being  forthright  and  truthful.  The  prac- 
Uce  of  honesty  must  begin  with  being  honest 
with  oneself.   You  cannot  effectively  com- 
municate with  others  or  with  your  own  con- 
science without  being  honest. 

I  do  not  believe  any  hiunan  being  can  ev« 
achieve  perfect  honesty.  However,  I  do  be- 
lieve that  a  man  or  woman  can  Uve  a  life- 
time in  America  without  actually  experienc- 
ing a  situation  that  makes  honest-to-good- 
ness  lying  Justifiable.  In  America,  we  don't 
have  to  lie  to  eat,  to  keep  our  Jobs,  to  stay 
out  of  mental  institutions  and  prisons,  or  to 
stay  alive.  You  know,  one  can  even  get  rich 
in  America  without  being  dishonest!  Unfor- 
tunately, this  is  a  fact  too  many  of  our  young 
people  refuse  to  believe.  Today's  sons  and 
daughters  know  one  fact  quite  well,  however. 
They've  observed  it  first-hand.  The  persistent 
greed  for  more  and  more  money  that  makes 
so  many  nice  parents  evade  and  shade  the 
truth. 

Now,  let's  talk  about  the  meaning  of  free- 
dom. What  Is  freedom?  To  me.  freedom 
means  Just  about  what  I  believe  most  of  you 
here  think  I  mean  by  freedom.  Freedom  is 
free  speech,  free  press,  freedom  to  assemble 
or  associate  with  whom  I  wish.  We  sometimes 
forget  that  otu-  rights,  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple, extend  far  beyond  those  enumerated  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  in  the  Constitution.  Ad- 
ministrative agencies  in  Washington  often 
forget  this.  Further,  we  should  recognize  that 
our  ConsUtution  is  only  the  foundation  for 
our  freedoms.  Without  strong  ethical  imder- 
plnnlngs,  even  this  soUd  foundation  can 
crumble  away.  And  above  our  Constitution 
there  must  remain,  as  it  was  in  its  making, 
an  inspired,  endless  faith.  Freedom  is  having 
not  only  the  opportimity,  but  the  courage 
and  ability  to  choose  alternatives — jova 
residence,  your  work,  your  God  or  no  God. 

Regarding  freedom,  a  professor  In  a  great 
university  asked  me  a  few  days  ago:  "Why 
should  a  society  be  free?"  This  professor  put 
in  words  what  I  believe  is  being  asked  in  the 
actions  of  people  throughout  America.  And 
why  not?  An  education  for  medicine,  for  law 
and  for  business,  without  the  primacy  of 
ethics  and  values,  prepares  a  young  mitn  or 
woman  to  serve  Just  as  well,  and  perhaps  be 
as  happy,  in  a  closed  society,  a  socialist 
society,  as  in  a  free  society.  Those  who  say 
they  have  no  time  to  teach  ethics  and  values 
in  the  colleges  and  professional  schools  of 
America  should  ask  themselves  the  question : 
"Why  should  America  be  free?  If  there  is  any 
purpose  in  l>eing  a  human  being,  an  "edu- 
cated" human  being,  it  Is  to  achieve  a  high 
measure  of  one's  h\iman  potential.  Man,  in 
order  to  be  man  in  his  fullness,  must  be  free ! 
Our  new  book  on  "The  Ethical  Basis  of 
Bconomlc  Freedom,"  to  be  published  in  May, 
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wiU  be  drcuiated  to  corporate  and  g6vern'> 
ment  leaders,  to  all  the  xnemben  of  Oongreee, 
to  professional  and  trade  associations,  and 
to  graduate  schools  in  law,  medlelne  and 
business.  In  this  book  we  are  emphaMzing 
that  In  a  predominately  service-oriented  so- 
ciety such  as  ours  already  is,  it  is  difficult, 
indeed,  to  regulate  services  by  statute.  To  put 
up  iron  posts  of  statutes  to  control  the  flow 
of  services  to  the  people  will  inescapably  re- 
quire a  highly  centralized  government 
whether  we  caU  it  democratic  socialism  wel- 
fare capitalism  or  plain  dlctotorshlp.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  professional  and  business 
groups  are  certainly  not  in  a  position  to  con- 
demn statutory  regulations  so  long  as  they 
tolerate  in  their  own  associations  those  who 
do  business  on  the  bias.  Ignore  professional 
standards,  flx  prices  and  set  fees  without 
regard  for  peers  or  public. 

As  you  know,  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
Goldfarb  decision,  limited  as  the  court  de- 
clared, has  helped  to  clarify  many  points,  not 
only  for  lawyers  but  for  all  professions.  Busi- 
ness and  professions  alike  must  take  a  whole 
new  look  at  codes  of  ethics!  Without  strong 
ethical  support  within  a  society,  the  char- 
acter and  usefiilness  of  professional  associa- 
tions are  difficult  to  maintain ! 

But,  before  anyone  in  government  runs  off 
in  aU  directions  to  deregulate  one  blind  alley 
whUe  blocking  several  main  roads,  we  should 
take  a  very  unfettered  look  at  aU  the  anti- 
trust laws  not  with  the  idea  that  these  laws 
are  not  highly  beneficial  to  our  basic  open 
market  system,  but  as  to  how  professional 
and  business  associations  can  not  only  be  al- 
lowed, but  encouraged  to  develop  effective 
sanctions    and    expand    the    areas    of   self- 
enforcement.  I  have  already  tried  to  make  it 
clear  that  we  must  move  in  this  direction  or 
have  a  tangle  of  many  barbed-wire  prongs 
of  regulations  that  may  make  a  lot  of  people 
give  up  in  their  struggle  to  stay  economically 
'ree — which    means    riiTntniaHing    political 
freedom,  too.  That's  why  we  beUeve  that  for 
the  most  part,  all  codes  and  canons  of  ethics 
must  be  re-examined.  Codes  of  ethics  should 
call  for  conduct  far  above  what  the  law  re- 
quires, not  Just  what  the  Uw  already  man- 
dates. The  main  change  in  professional  codes 
of  ethics  that  would  Justify  cutting  down  and 
cutting  our  government  restrictions  wotUd 
be  to  include  the  pubUc  interest  in  every 
covenant  among  peers.  A  few  codes  have  al- 
ready identlfled  in  fact,  not  Just  in  fancy 
the  pubUc  Interest  as  the  essential  ingredient 
of  a  workable,  enforceable  code.  The  govern- 
ment in  America  is  still  the  people.  So,  it  Is 
the   obligation   of   government,   professions 
and  busmess,  to  cooperatively  work  out  self- 
enforcement    procedures    that    will    permit 
knowledgeable  people  to  make  fair  decisions 
in  areas  about  which  they  are  knowledgeable 
I    have    been    talking    about    association 
codes,  covenants  among  Independent  peers 
What  about  the  need  for  government  codes 
of  ethics?  BasicaUy,  I  do  not  believe  this  to 
an  area  of  iirgent  attention.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment to  an  hierarchical  structure.  What 
are  often  caUed  government  codes  of  ethics 
are  Executive  Orders  or  RegulaUons  with  the 
sanction  of  law.  It  to  my  advice  to  those  in 
government    who    may    be    thinking   about 
codes  of  ethics,  to  first  focus  on  enforcing  the 
Uw  as  it  now  applies  to  such  things  as  kick- 
backs, bribes.  confUcts  of  interest,  stealing 
and  even  such  a  thing  as  receiving  wtm 
no  work. 


A  few  corporate  executives  have  asked  me 
what  I  think  about  Corporate  Codes  of  Con- 
duct. They  have  been  siuprised  when  I  told 
them  that,  for  most  part,  I  didnt  think  Cor- 
porate Codes  of  Conduct  do  much  good.  If 
you  are  the  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  a  large 
corporation  and  you  dont  want  anybody  In 
your  company  to  take  or  give  bribes,  to  take 
or  give  kickbacks,  to  deceive  customers  or 
the  government,  to  pay  out  secret  funds  to 
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secret  people.  weU— what  do  you  do?  First, 
you  should  not  caU  In  your  Public  Relations 
Vice-President  to  ask  him  to  draw  up  an 
easy  reading,  splendid  appearing,  sultable- 
for-framlng  Corporate  Code  of  Conduct. 
What  you.  as  the  Chlel  Executive  Officer. 
should  do.  U  arrange  a  Board  of  DlrectOTS 
meeting  as  soon  as  you  can.  Then,  as  the 
company's  top  man.  you  should  explain  to 
your  board  that  you  don't  want  anybody  in 
your  company  to  engage  In  such  nefarloua 
practices.  Tell  them  you  wish  to  circulate  a 
policy  directive  throughout  the  company  to 
the  effect  that  your  company,  their  company, 
win  not  tolerate  dishonesty  and  deception. 
Upon  proper  evidence,  the  sanction  for  vio- 
lation of  B\Kh  policy  should  be  Instant  dis- 
missal. And,  you  should  get  the  Board's  ap- 
proval of  doing  business  honestly — or  you 
should  resign.  If  you  have  to  resign  because 
your  directors  fear  to  be  honest,  then  don't 
hesitate  to  teU  the  press  why  you  resigned. 
But,  I  think  nine  times  out  of  ten,  corporate 
directors  will  commend  their  chief  executive 
officer  for  such  courage  and  wisdom  and  ap- 
prove such  a  policy.  If  so,  then  Issue  the  di- 
rective over  your  signature,  as  the  Chief  Exe- 
cutive Officer,  plus  all  the  signatures  of  each 
member  of  the  board.  Including  all  outside 
directors.  If  an  outside  director  says  he 
doesn't  know  enough  about  the  competitive 
situation  to  Justify  his  signing  such  a  state- 
ment, ask  that  director  to  resign.  I  recently 
read  such  a  corporate  directive.  But  it  was 
written  so  equivocally  the  reader  could  eas- 
ily interpret  it  as  saying:  "We  don't  want 
you  to  be  dishonest,  but  If  you  really  have 
to,  tell  us  about  It  later  and  we'll  see  what 
needs  to  be  done."  It  would  help  to  achieve 
credibility  If  the  chief  executive  officer  went 
around  the  company  to  personally  deliver  the 
message  to  his  managers.  If  you  are  that 
Chief  Executive  Officer,  ask  the  labor  unions 
represented  In  your  company  to  attest  to 
your  policy  of  honesty.  Labor  unions  have  a 
high  stake  in  economic  and  political  free- 
dom. Their  very  existence  depends  on  de- 
mocracy. I  continue  to  be  amazed  at  how 
seldom  labor  leaders  speak  out  and  take  ac- 
tion in  regard  to  the  essentiaUty  of  honesty 
and  ethics  to  the  cause  of  labor.  It  Is  time 
for  them  to  Join  with  big  business  In  a  s\m- 
shlne,  above-the-table  policy  of  eUminatlng 
dishonest  and  unethical  practices.  I  think 
Mr.  Meany  would  agree. 

The  place  for  codes  of  ethics  is  among  peer 
groups.  In  professional  and  business  organi- 
zations. And  codes  of  ethics  should  not  be 
devices  to  separate  the  different  businesses 
and  professions  so  that  each  can  protect  Its 
own  and  fight  for  the  largest  share  of  the 
benefits.  They  should  be  guidelines  for  con- 
duct that  Increase  benefits  that  can  accrue  to 
all  who  work  In  a  free  society.  Instead  of 
using  codes  of  ethics  in  the  hierarchical 
BtructiU'es  of  governments  and  corporations, 
one  should  enforce  the  law  and  carry  out 
policy  directives.  There  may  be  marginal  uses 
for  government  codes  of  conduct  among 
administrative  agencies  and,  I  suppose,  a 
handsome  Code  of  Conduct  will  not  hurt  a 
corporation,  if  the  executives  dont  Just  sit 
there  and  look  at  It. 

It  Is  clear  to  you  by  now  that  I  am  not 
confining  my  remarks  to  areas  of  medical 
Interests.  After  reading  that  survey  of  forty- 
three  doctors  and  getting  forty-three  differ- 
ent diagnoses  for  AMA,  I  figured  this  group 
here  today  could  come  up  with  several 
hundred  prescriptions  of  Its  own.  Further- 
more, you  can  always  be  assured  that  the 
government  and  your  patients  stand  ready 
to  help  you  in  your  practice.  Or,  haven't 
you  noticed?  So  my  comments  really  deal 
with  the  economic  and  political  environ- 
ment that  affects  you  as  professionals  and 
as  citizens.  We  have  been  talking  about 
codes  of  ethics,  about  government  and  cor- 
porate ethics.  Now.  what  about  the  consum- 
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ers  of  America,  about  whom  we  hear  much? 

Since  everybody  has  to  be  a  consxuner.  I 
guess  I  am  In  favor  of  them.  But  I  am  be- 
ginning to  be  skeptical,  a  UtUe  wary,  about 
my  fellow  consumers.  We  hav«  too  many 
consumers  running  around  loose,  Just  look- 
ing for  an  InsUtuUon,  especially  their  gov- 
enunent,  to  rip  off.  I  don't  know  whether 
I  like  being  a  consumer  nowadays.  Sure, 
they  are  my  peer  group,  a  rather  large  peer 
group,  but  there  Is  lots  of  anarchy  among 
them.  Encoiu'aged  by  friends  and  what  they 
hear  somebody  else  got  away  with,  any  Uttle- 
old-lady  consumer  Is  likely  to  sue  anybody — 
not  Just  her  doctor.  This  attitude  In  past 
years  has  often  been  manifested  In  Con- 
cerned Citizens  movements.  These  groups 
were  often  created  and  promoted  by  charm- 
ing, well-liked,  concerned  people — like  the 
fellow  who  sincerely  wanted  to  be  elected 
mayor  so  he  could  help  get  his  brother-in- 
law's  property  zoned  industrial  or  com- 
mercial instead  of  residential.  He  felt  his 
brother-in-law's  property  should  be  worth 
$50,000  an  acre  Instead  of  $3,000.  With  the 
decline  In  the  opportunities  and  credibility 
of  Concerned  Citizen  groups,  we  have  seen 
a  rise  In  variously  named  consumer  move- 
ments. In  a  few  cases  they  may  be  called 
the  Concerned  Consvuner  Environmental 
Cause.  Perhaps,  we  should  have  a  consximer's 
guide  that  tells  us  which  consumer's  group 
works  for  consumers  and  which  works  the 
consumers.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  guide, 
perhaps  each  of  us  mvist  use  his  own  con- 
science. 

I  do  not  like  to  facetiously  exaggerate  a 
serious  condition  In  our  society,  but  we  are 
proliferating  all  sorts  of  tribal  units — each 
out  to  get  more  than  Its  share.  Such  actions 
are  not  limited  to  local  groups.  The  profes- 
sional organizations  of  this  nation  too  often 
reach  out  to  get  their  Umlted  gains  at  a  cost 
of  unlimited  losses.  Academla  condemns 
business,  and  business  calls  its  own  con- 
ferences and  feels  guilty.  Oo  to  a  conference 
of  intellectuals  and  you  are  amazed  at  how 
many  new  words  the  participants  can  find 
to  denigrate  the  Institutions  of  the  society 
that  educated  them  virtually  free.  At  one 
meeting,  I  couldn't  help  Jumping  up  to  tell 
them  that  If  they  are  so  smart,  they  should 
know  that  the  nature  and  strength  of  a 
democracy  are  Its  imperfections!  Perfection 
In  government  exists  only  in  the  minds  of 
the    absolute   dictators    that   run   them. 

In  America,  we  have  moved  through  a 
period  when  education  and  technology 
reigned  as  kings  of  life's  standards.  We  seem 
to  have  believed  that  man  was  made  In  the 
Image  of  machines  rather  than  machines 
In  the  image  of  man.  In  medicine,  too  many 
young  doctors  have  been  told  that  they  do 
tiot  have  enough  time  to  learn  medicine  and 
its  technologies,  much  less  study  ethics  and 
values.  Until  recently,  very  few  law  schools 
taught  separate  courses  In  ethics.  So  the 
lawyer,  an  officer  of  the  court,  your  court  and 
mine,  has  not  been  given  much  opportunity 
to  study  values.  In  graduate  schools  of  bvisl- 
ness,  they,  too,  have  had  little  time  to  teach 
ethics.  Some  are  taught  "target"  practice — 
management  by  objectives,  make  your  quota, 
achieve  the  end  and  let  the  means  look  out 
for  themselves.  Less  than  one  out  of  five  grad- 
uate schools  of  business,  even  now.  has  much 
of  a  course  in  ethics.  True  It  is  that  chang- 
ing processes  and  technologies  demand  a 
great  deal  of  time  In  professional  education, 
but  principles  endure.  They  require  relative- 
ly little  time  to  teach  because  they  remain 
the  same,  to  be  used  tomorrow  as  they  were 
thousands  of  years  ago. 

When  scientists  and  educators  state  the 
wisdom  of  working  without  commitment  to 
any  value  system  on  the  basis  that  they  do 
not  wish  subjective,  emotional  considera- 
tions to  affect  their  goals,  we  must  ask  how 
can  they  divest  themselves  of  their  human 
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heritage.  I  have  never  heard  of  a  scientist 
who  was  not  a  human  being.  And  no  human 
can  be  human  without  a  set  of  values.  Mo 
one  can  be  a  great  doctor,  a  great  lawyer,  a 
great  teacher,  businessman  or  statesman 
without  first  being  a  great  human  being.  The 
first  step,  a  simple  step,  towards  being  a 
great  human  Is  to  carry  out  that  old  Oolden 
Rule  of  doing  unto  others  as  you  would  have 
them  do  unto  you. 

In  the  world  today,  freedom  Is  fragile  In 
too  many  of  the  few  democracies  that  re- 
main. The  nations  of  the  West  must  look  to 
America  to  Inspire  them  In  their  efforts  to 
stay  fully  free.  0\ir  example  to  them  can  be 
as  effective  as  our  arms.  Coheslveness  of 
spirit  and  purpose  Is  the  Number  One  bul- 
wark of  a  nation's  strength,  whether  that 
nation's  leaders  be  In  Hanoi  or  Washington. 
London  or  Moscow.  It  Is  not  all  that  Im- 
portant whether  we  call  ourselves  liberals  or 
conservatives.  Republicans,  Democrats  or  In- 
dependents, but  It  Is  all  Important  whether 
we  believe  in  the  ideology  of  freedom  and  in 
the  protection  of  personal  liberties  as  con- 
ceived m  the  spirit  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  set  forth  In  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

I  believe  in  a  strong  military  budget,  but 
no  defense  budget,  however  large,  can  be 
strong  enough  to  protect  a  country  unless  its 
people  are  bonded  together  with  trust  In  one 
another,  with  faith  In  Its  Institutions  and 
Is  government. 

You  are  doctors.  You  do  not  need  to  sell 
your  souls  for  a  surfeit  of  surgery.  "JTie  mo- 
ment you  are  a  doctor,  you  have  honor.  If  the 
doctors  of  America  cannot  set  the  ethical  ex- 
ample In  serving  humanity,  who  then  will 
or  can?  If  each  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
this  nation  so  blessed  with  the  fortunes  of 
nature  and  inspired  In  its  inception  by  a 
wisdom  that  must  have  come  from  a  God — 
if  we  cannot  cooperate  and  respect  one  an- 
other In  order  to  maintain  the  freedoms  that 
all  humans  need  In  order  to  be  truly  human, 
what  nation  will  or  can? 


FULL  EMPLOYMENT 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OP   CAUTORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  17.  1976 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  an  article  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 17  issue  of  the  New  York  Times  in 
which  Mr.  George  Meany,  president  of 
the  AFL-CIO,  comments  on  the  hard- 
ships faced  by  millions  of  unemployed 
workers  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Meany 
and  the  AFL-CIO  executive  committee 
propose  full  employment  legislation  as  a 
solution  that  Congress  should  implement 
to  ease  these  hardships  now  facing  far 
too  many  members  of  America's  working 
papulation.  I  hope  you  will  give  these 
comments  your  fullest  consideration. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  17,  1976) 

Meant  Sees  Ford  Lackino  in   Compassion 

FOB  Jobless 

(By  Damon  Stetson) 

Bal  Harbotjr,  Fla.,  Feb.  16. — George  Meany, 
acctislng  President  Ford  of  lacking  compas- 
sion for  the  Jobless,  spoke  out  In  favor  of  a 
full  employment  program  today  and  called 
on  Congress  to  override  the  President's  veto 
of  the  $6.2  bUlion  public  works  bill. 

In  a  wide-ranging  news  conference,  the 
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president  ot  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organtn- 
tlons  declined  to  name  his  favorite  among 
the  Democratic  Presidential  aspirants  but 
sounded  friendlier  toward  Senator  Henry  M. 
Jackson  of  Washington  than  he  had  earlier. 

He  suggested  that  Senator  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey of  Minnesota,  a  noncandldate  at  this 
time,  was  the  "more  electable"  of  the  Demo- 
crats and  that  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
If  he  were  to  nm,  would  be  a  "very  formid- 
able candidate."  But  Oov.  Oeorge  C.  Wallace 
of  Alabama,  he  said,  would  be  a  "disaster." 

ISi.  Meany  had  no  kind  words  for  President 
Ford  or  former  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  of  Cali- 
fornia on  the  Republican  side.  He  was  par- 
ticularly harsh  In  criticizing  the  President 
for  last  week's  veto  of  the  public  works  bill. 

"I  think  he's  completely  without  compas- 
sion as  far  as  the  little  people  of  this  coun- 
try are  concerned."  Mr.  Meany  said.  "He's 
concerned  with  the  big  corporations.  He  still 
holds  to  the  trickle  down  theory'  that  Is 
supposed  to  keep  the  corporations  wealthy." 

Mr.  Meany  made  his  oonunents  foUowlng 
the  Initial  session  today  of  the  executive 
councU  of  the  AJi.-C J.O ,  which  Is  holding 
Its  winter  meetings  at  thl?  Americana  Hotel 
here.  The  council  adopted  a  statement  call- 
ing for  a  fuU  employment  program — a  Job 
opportunity  at  a  decent  wage  for  all  persons 
able  to  work  and  seeking  a  Job — as  a  top- 
prlorlty  of  national  economic  policy. 

GOVEKNMENT    Am    TJRCED 

If  the  economy's  regiUar  channels  of  pri- 
vate and  public  employment  faU  to  achieve 
that  goal,  they  said,  the  Government  must 
maintain  a  public  employment  program  to 
provide  additional  Jobs  at  prevaUlng  rates 
of  pay.  but  never  less  than  the  Federal  min- 
imum wage. 

Mr.  Meany  said  that  the  A:FJj.-CI.O.,  Sen- 
ator Humphrey  and  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  were  continuing  to  work  toward  a 
full  employment  bill  that  could  be  adopted. 

Besides  urging  the  House  and  Senate  to 
override  the  veto  of  the  public  works  bill,  the 
executive  councU  also  called  on  Congress  to 
restore  the  6S-week  maximum  benefit  period 
for  the  unemployed  and  to  provide  addi- 
tional extensions  If  65  we^cs  proved  Inade- 
quate. At  least  a  million  workers  have  ex- 
hausted their  unemployment  Insurance,  and 
still  haven't  found  work,  the  councU  said. 

In  discussing  politics,  Mr.  Meany  said  the 
federation  did  not  have  any  official  candi- 
date and  was  not  participating  In  the  dele- 
gation selection  process.  He  emphasized,  how- 
ever, that  Individual  unions  and  members 
had  every  right,  as  many  are  doing,  to  sup- 
port a  candidate  and  run  as  delegates  to  the 
conventions. 

Senator  Jackson  met  a  group  of  labor  lead- 
ers at  breakfast  in  the  Americana  this  morn- 
ing, held  a  news  conference  In  front  of  the 
cabana  of  Edward  J.  Carlough.  president  of 
the  Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  Asso- 
ciation, this  afternoon,  and  was  the  guest 
this  evening  at  a  cocktaU-receptlon  given  by 
11  union  presidents. 

Mr.  Meany  said  that  Senator  Jackson  had 
a  "good  labor  record"  despite  some  disagree- 
ments with  him  In  the  past.  But  labor  does 
not  demand  perfection,  and  the  Senator's 
long-term  record  \s  good,  Mr.  Meany  said. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF   NEW   JEBSXT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdat.  February  17.  1976 

Mr.    HOWARD.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
observance  of  the  58th  anniversary  of  the 
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declaration  of  indoiendence  of  the  Baltic 
nation  of  Estonia  will  be  celebrated  in  the 
lUrd  Congressional  District  of  New 
Jersey  on  Saturday,  February  21,  1976. 
Many  of  Estonian  origin  and  descent, 
fine  Americans  I  have  the  privilege  of 
representing,  will  gather  at  the  Estonian 
House  in  Jackson.  N.J.,  to  mark  Estonian 
Independence  Day. 

I  extend  my  congratulations  to  my  con- 
stituents and  to  Estonians  across  the 
ooimtry — ^members  of  a  proud  group  who 
58  years  ago  next  Tuesday  declared  inde- 
pendence. At  that  time,  they  reestab- 
lished the  national  independence  lost  in 
the  course  of  imperialist  Russian  ex- 
pansion westward.  But  their  freedom 
lasted  only  two  decades.  The  new  Com- 
munist masters  in  the  Soviet  Union  over- 
ran and  occupied  the  coimtry  during 
World  War  n.  The  fact  that  these  peo- 
ple are  not  free  today  is  one  of  the 
greatest  tragedies  of  the  20th  century. 

My  colleagues  and  I  join  with 
Estonians  across  the  country  in  the  hope 
and  prayer  that  their  homeland  will  once 
again  be  free  and  that  their  relatives  wUl 
again  enjoy  life  as  free  men  and  women. 
Though  these  people  have  suffered  long, 
they  possess  a  determined  spirit  that  no 
dictator,  no  Communist,  no  despot  of 
any  kind  can  destroy.  Ideas  and  ideals,  as 
history  has  shown  time  and  again,  do  not 
die  because  someone  says  they  should  die. 
And  just  as  free  men  have  had  to  learn 
some  of  the  ways  of  the  Communists,  so 
the  Communists  will  some  day  be  forced 
to  learn  the  ways  of  free  men. 

Those  of  us  in  the  United  States  who 
are  blessed  with  freedom,  must  continue 
to  encourage  the  Estonian  people  in  their 
efforts  toward  liberty  and  dignity.  We 
cannot  lose  sight  of  the  overriding  issue 
at  stake  in  regard  to  the  Estonian  peo- 
ple— that  of  the  right  of  all  human  beings 
to  be  free.  Estonia  itself  bears  sad  but 
clear  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  strug- 
gle for  freedom  is  not  limited  to  the 
undeveloped  areas  of  the  world.  The 
struggle  exists  wherever  one  group  of 
people  uses  force  to  constrain  anotliei 
group. 

It  Is  tragic  that  the  Estonian  people  are 
forced  to  observe  the  passing  of  another 
independence  day  anniversary  while  their 
homeland  still  suffers  under  the  power- 
ful and  cruel  grip  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Let  us  in  Congress  use  every  possible 
opportunity  to  focus  world  attention  on 
this  Soviet  stranglehold  with  a  convic- 
tion that  some  day,  the  grsisp  will  weaken 
and  the  Estonian  people  will  be  free  once 
again. 


THE  AULEA  AQUATICS  CLUB:  A 
SPLENDID  EXAMPLE  OF  CIVILIAN- 
MILITARY  COOPERATION  IN  HA- 
WAn 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    KAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  17,  1976 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  outstanding  example  of 
mutually  beneficial  military-civilian  co- 
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operation  in  Hawaii:  The  case  of  the 
Aulea  Aquatics  Club  and  the  VS.  Marine 
Corps  Air  Station  at  Kaneohe  Bay. 

The  Aulea  Aquatics  Club,  a  nonmill- 
tary  organization,  was  founded  in  1957 
and  chartered  by  the  State  of  Hawaii 
in  1969.  The  early  years  of  the  club  were 
difficult  ones  because  of  the  lack  of  as>- 
propriate  facilities  for  training  and 
competition.  However,  in  1970  the  prob- 
lem was  overcome.  The  Aulea  Aquatics 
Club  merged  with  the  Kaneohe  Bay 
Swim  Club  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

Over  the  past  6  years  cooperation  be- 
tween the  club  and  the  Marine  Corps 
has  been  splendid  and  the  rewards  have 
been  numerous.  Most  recently,  the  Air 
Force  station  and  the  aquatics  club 
hosted  the  fifth  annual  invitational 
swimming  and  diving  championships 
that  brought  world  class  swimmers  from 
the  mainland  United  States  and  nation- 
wide recognition  for  the  aquatics  club. 

By  way  of  this  means  I  wish  to  com- 
mend Mr.  Bill  Ward,  president  of  the 
Aulea  Aquatics  Club,  and  Col.  John  H. 
MiUer,  commanding  officer  of  the  Ka- 
neohe Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  for 
their  continued  cooperation  which  has 
made  this  unique  military-civilian  com- 
bination an  enviable  success.  Further,  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  club  mem- 
bers and  servicemen  who  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  success  of  the  aquatics  club 
over  the  past  6  years. 


CONGRESSMAN  HAWKINS  ON 
FULL  EMPLOYMENT 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF   VIOSCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  17,  1976 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  the  Members'  attention  to  an  ar- 
ticle by  our  colleague,  Augustus  F.  Haw- 
kins of  California,  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  Simday,  Febru- 
ary 15,  1976.  This  excellent  article  dis- 
cusses in  detail  the  use  of  employment 
and  unemplojrment  statistics  as  a  meas- 
ure of  the  performance  of  our  Nation's 
economy : 

America's  UNDERtrm-izED  Woekpobce 
(By  Attcustus  P.  Hawkins) 

Some  respected  economists  have  recently 
stressed  the  Importance  of  using  fig\ires  on 
employment,  not  merely  vmemployment, 
when  evaluating  the  nation's  economic  per- 
formance. WhUe  employment  statistics  are 
one  of  many  overaU  economic  Indicators,  I 
strongly  oppose  their  misuse  as  a  tactic  to 
Himinish  or  Ignore  the  seriousness  of  the 
nation's  unemployment  problem. 

Users  of  the  employment  Indicator  seek  to 
rationalize  the  8  percent-range  unemploy- 
ment rate  as  merely  a  reflection  of  the  In- 
creasing number  of  people  looking  for  Jobs 
rather  than  fewer  Jobs. 

The  new  pec^le  looking  for  Jobs,  the  ar- 
gument goes,  are  for  the  most  part  women, 
teens  and  minorities.  UsuaUy  unskilled  or 
semi-skilled,  these  new  entrants  into  the 
labor  market  are  often  relegated  to  seasonal 
or  transitional  employment.  Consequently, 
they  are  forced  to  alternate  between  vmem- 
ployment compensation  and  tempnirary  Jobs 
which  accounts  for  their  disproportionate 
occurrence  In  the  unemployment  statistics. 
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It  Is  fvirther  considered  that  these  Indl* 
Tlduals  are  not  their  families'  primary  bread 
winners.  Thus,  their  Inability  to  obtain  long- 
term  gainful  employment  Is  dismissed  as 
relatively  unimportant. 

The  Idea  of  emphasizing  the  employed  as 
opposed  to  the  unemployed  also  has  obvi- 
ous political  appeal  considering  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  employed  people  (86  million) 
is  far  greater  than  the  niunber  at  unem- 
ployed (about  7.3  million) . 

Although  each  of  these  arguments  may 
renuLln  valid  from  Its  particular  perspective, 
neither  of  them  comes  near  solving  or  ex- 
plaining away  the  real  economic  problem 
of  chronic  unemployment.  Unfortunately,  no 
matter  bow  much  we  try  to  alter  the  perspec- 
tive from  which  we  view  employment  and 
unemployment,  the  nagging  problem  will 
continue  to  exist. 

la  1944.  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
proposed  the  creation  of  60  million  jobs 
after  World  War  n,  an  Idea  that  to  many 
was  an  Impossible  goal.  Nevertheless.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  goal  was  realized  In  1952 
when  employment  reached  60  million,  rele- 
gating unemployment  to  only  3  percent  of 
the  labor  force.  However,  by  1952  most  profes- 
sional economists  had  beg\in  to  define  full 
employment  exclusively  In  terms  of  some 
tolerable  level  of  unemployment. 

The  concept  that  full  employment  can  be 
attained  by  ascribing  to  some  "tolerable 
level  of  unemployment"  Is  an  Idea  that  defies 
reasonable  logic.  True,  full  employment  for 
the  nation's  labor  force  can  only  be  attained 
when  each  and  every  "adult  American  able 
and  wining  to  work"  has  that  opportunity. 
The  Equal  Opportunity  and  Full  Employ- 
ment Act.  a  revised  version  of  which  Is  to 
be  released  on  Feb.  26,  would  specifically 
require  that  the  President  submit  to  the 
Congress  an  annual  full  employment  and 
balanced  growth  plan. 

This  plan,  to  be  supported  In  the  Presi- 
dent's annual  budget,  would  recommend  In 
quantitative  and  qualitative  terms  "the 
number  of  Jobs  to  be  provided  for  adult 
Americans  In  order  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment." 

The  bill  would  also  establish  a  goal  of 
reducing  unemployment  to  3  percent  within 
a  certain,  definitive  time  frame. 

The  proposed  legislation  focuses  specific 
attention  on  the  distinction  between  part- 
time  and  full-time  employment,  with  the 
realization  that  part-time  work  can  be  es- 
sential In  using  the  labor  strength  of  women, 
older  people  and  younger  people  (Including 
students). 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  from  1948  to 
1975  adult  employment  has  fluctuated  be- 
tween 53  and  57  percent  of  the  adult,  non- 
Instltutlonallzed  population,  averaging  out 
at  55.4  percent  for  the  entire  28-year  period. 
The  figure  for  1975  was  55.2  percent  or  J\wt 
about  the  28-year  average. 

In  economic  terms,  this  to  rather  shock- 
ing. It  means  that  46  percent  of  the  adult 
population  Is  being  supported  by  the  other 
55  percent.  To  put  It  another  way,  the  living 
standards  of  the  entire  American  popula- 
tion of  about  213.9  million  people  are  based 
on  the  work  of  about  86  million  people 
(armed  services  included)  with  paid  em- 
ployment. 

Thte  to  a  narrow  productive  baae  for  a 
society  conmiltted  to  the  "work  ethic." 

There  are  a  few  considerations  which 
should  be  posed  to  those  who  think  that 
whatever  has  been  true  In  the  paat  should 
be  true  for  the  future. 

Among  the  45  percent  of  nonemployed 
adults  there  are  millions  of  "In-and-outers," 
people  who  work  for  a  whUe  and  then  stop — 
presumably  because  of  the  lack  of  sulUble 
opportunities.  Thus,  in  1974,  when  86  million 
civilian  employees  were  shown  as  working 
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on  the  monthly  average  basto,  an  additional 
11  million  were  at  work  sometime  during 
the  year. 

In  both  1960  and  1970  the  Bureau  of 
Census  reported  on  the  size  of  the  "labor 
reserve."  the  number  of  people  with  work 
experience  during  the  previous  10  years  but 
not  working  In  the  censvis  years.  In  1970, 
this  figure  stood  at  27  million.  It  is  probably 
much  higher  today. 

Also,  the  employment  data  show  that  of 
all  people  with  work  experience  during  a 
year,  fewer  than  80  percent  work  year-round 
at  full-time  Jobs.  Thto  does  not  refiect  either 
a  lack  of  Interest  In  work  cw  the  attractive- 
ness of  part-time  or  seasonal  employment. 
Rather.  It  reflects  the  lack  of  suitable  full- 
time  work  opportunities  for  many  millions 
of  people  able  and  willing  to  work. 

Employment  and  unemployment  figures 
must  be  examined  from  a  demographic  point 
of  view  to  determine  variations  In  employ- 
ment patterns  which  may  dtotort  the  inter- 
pretation of  stattotlcs  based  upon  averages. 
Although  last  year's  average  of  employed 
persons  In  the  population — 65.2  percent — was 
a  shade  below  the  long-term  average  of  66.4 
percent,  we  must  remember  who  to  employed. 
Much  of  the  Increase  In  employment  ap- 
pears to  be  based  on  an  Increase  In  the 
number  of  females  working,  which  has  been 
counter-balanced  by  declines  In  employ- 
ment rates  for  men,  older  p>eople  and 
younger  people.  From  an  economic  stand- 
point, it  to  a  tremendous  waste  to  prolong 
the  vitality  of  older  people  or  to  Inflate 
the  expectations  of  young  would-be  workers 
only  to  deny  them  Job  opportunities. 

We  should  break  with  the  dtonuU  record 
of  the  past  28  years  and  work  toward  a 
goal  of  100  million  full-time  and  part-time 
Jobs  for  the  next  three  years.  Thto  would 
provide  opportunities  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans to  leave  the  luiemployment  compensa- 
tion and  relief  rolto. 

In  the  end.  It  to  the  unemployment  figures 
that  actually  direct  attention  to  those  who 
suffer  the  economic,  physical  and  mental 
debilitation  of  chronic  unemployment.  The 
unemployment  situation  cannot  be  solved  by 
redirecting  the  emphasto  to  the  antlpode — 
employment. 

Finally,  If  we  think  of  goals  for  employ- 
ment we  must  also  think  of  goals  for  the 
various  kinds  of  goods  and  services  which 
America  needs  but,  under  current  conditions, 
to  not  getting.  We  must  think  of  concrete 
aotkla  for  energy  development  and  conserva- 
tion, environmental  protection,  housing  and 
community  facilities,  child  care  services, 
education,  health  services,  mass  transporta- 
tion, and  agricultural  production. 

These  goals  must  be  brought  together  In 
some  fashion  that  recognizes  their  Intercon- 
nections. 


AIRPORT  SECURITY  AMENDMENT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  wrw  TOMc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  17,  1976 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  quote  from  an 
official  PAA  cable  dated  December  29, 
1975: 

At  approximately  6:33  p.m.,  a  high  order 
detonation  occurred  In  the  TWA  baggage 
claim  area  at  LaOuardla  Airport.  Damage 
constoted  of  total  destruction  for  a  radius  of 
75  feet  around  the  locker  bank  and  shattered 
windows  for  approximately  300  feet.  A  4x8 
foot  section  of  celling  .  .  .  was  blown  out.  The 
celling  to  constructed  of  1  Inch  steel  waffle 
and  6V4  Inches  of  concrete.  N.Y.C.  and  P3J. 
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technicians  estimate  that  the  device  coa- 
tained  approximately  20  pounds  of  dynamite 
of  plastic  explosive.  Casualties  constoted  ol 
1 1  known  dead  and  65-70  Injured,  30  of  them 
critically.  The  death  toll  to  expected  to  in- 
crease. 

As  we  all  know,  the  casualties  did  in- 
crease, well  beyond  the  initial  estimate 
in  that  rather  clinically  worded  cable. 
And  my  point  Is  quite  simply  this:  That 
the  casualties  will  continue  to  Increase 
imtil  we  provide  adequate  protection 
from  the  madmen  who  murder  at  random 
in  this  fashion. 

I  was  a  principal  author  of  the  Anti- 
Hi  jacking  Act  which  brought  about  the 
search  procedures  for  carry-on  luggage. 
And  that  was  particularly  effective:  As  of 
December  1,  1975,  there  were  4,380  guns 
intercepted,  41,700  knives,  and  over  400 
explosive  devices — not  including  ammu- 
nition and  fireworks.  And  remember,  that 
only  accounted  for  carry-on  baggage,  not 
that  which  is  checked  and  carried  in  the 
cargo  bins,  or  luggage  placed  in  airport 
storage  facilities. 

And  therein  lies  the  problem:  La- 
Ouardla was  not  an  isolated  incident.  For 
example,  PAA  Acting  Administrator 
James  Dow  outlined  last  November  the 
case  of  two  bombs  apparently  placed 
aboard  an  Allegheny  BAC-111  as  checked 
baggage,  and  which  failed  to  detonate 
only  because  the  saboteur  did  not  ade- 
quately protect  his  timing  mechanisms  in 
packaging  the  devices. 

To  quote  Idx.  Dow: 

FAA  has  no  new  or  additional  security  re- 
quirements pending  In  the  wings;  however, 
we  do  think  certain  capabilities  should  be 
developed  and  be  available  when  and  If  they 
become  necessary  to  meet  changing  or  in- 
creasing threat  conditions.  One  of  these  is 
the  need  for  an  effective  and  efficient  method 
of  detecting  explosives  In  checked  baggage 
and  cargo.  We  don't  have  this  capability  to- 
day. We  should  have  it  on  the  shelf  In  case  It 
to  needed. 

And  if  I  may  briefly  quote  FBI  Director 
Clarence  Kelly: 

We  have  had  a  tremendous  rise,  a  doubling. 
In  fact  of  (terrortot)  activities  In  the  past 
two  years.  It  to  ...  an  alarming  situation. 
The  ordinary  person  to  unable  to  protect 
himself  from  this.  He  must  rely  on  the  con- 
stituted government  .  .  . 

And  Mr.  KeUy  is  right:  The  United 
States  saw,  in  1975,  2,053  actual  or  at- 
tempted bombings,  with  deaths  and  dol- 
lar damages  almost  tripling  over  the  pre- 
vious year — figures  available.  I  have  here 
a  54- page  listing  of  domestic  and  foreign 
aircraft  hijackings  over  the  years,  with 
such  descriptive  remarks  as  "at  gun- 
point," "pilot  killed,"  "crashed,"  "armed 
with  homemade  bomb,"  "hand  grenade," 
"threatened  with  bomb,"  and  finally, 
'now  In  mental  institution." 

Obviously,  hijackings  occur  within  the 
aircraft  cabin,  and  this  has  been  the 
thrust  of  the  inspection  of  carry-on  bag- 
gage. But  senseless  bombings  such  as  the 
TWA  flight  over  the  Ionian  Sea,  the  La- 
Guardia  locker,  and  the  Allegheny  near- 
miss,  occur  when  a  murderer  places  an 
explosive  in  a  suitcase,  a  cargo  shipment 
or  an  airport  locker.  There  is  no  specific 
target;  It  Is  simply  killing  for  its  own 
sake.  The  optimist  will  note  that  there 
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may  be  only  one  chance  in  a  million  of 
such  an  explosion  occurring;  the  realist 
notes  that  one-ln-a-mlllion  Includes  to- 
day, and  tomorrow,  and  the  next  day. 

Other  members  of  this  administration 
have  also  noted  the  increased  threat  of 
potential  disaster  in  checked  baggage 
and  cargo.  Including  DOT  Secretary 
Coleman  and  FAA  Administrator  Mc- 
Lucas.  In  my  recent  letter  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Lucas,  I  outlined  my  contention  that  the 
existing  laws  provide  the  authority  and 
responsibility  for  the  FAA  Administrator 
to  require  the  screening  of  all  passengers 
and  property— that  Is,  checked  baggage 
and  cargo — to  the  extent  necessary  to 
assure  security  against  acts  of  criminal 
violence  in  air  transportation.  (Public 
Law  93-366.  section  315(a).  316(a)(1) 
and  (2)  (c) .)  Mr.  McLucas'  reply  said,  in 
effect,  "we're  working  on  it." 

But  as  the  bureaucracy  drags  on  and 
on,  Americans  are  killed.  Immediately 
after  LaGuardia.  there  were  over  300 
telephoned  bomb  threats  at  airports 
across  the  country.  I  do  not  wish  to  trust 
my  life,  or  yours,  to  the  chance  that  any 
one  of  those  might  come  true  tomorrow. 
And  that  is  the  purpose  of  my  legisla- 
tion. It  would  require  the  inspection  of 
all  checked  baggage,  cargo  and  packages 
to  be  stored  within  airport  facilities,  by 
whatever  means  practical  for  the  indi- 
vidual situation. 

This  would  include  X-ray  devices,  ex- 
plosive detection  equipment,  density 
scanning,  or  simply  a  physical  inspection. 
It  would  also  Include  such  auxiliary  de- 
vices as  positive  identification  of  owner- 
ship of  each  piece  of  luggage  or  cargo, 
such  as  a  fingerprint  method  which  we 
shall  display  here.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  devices  within  uewly  devel- 
oped technology  which  fit  the  needs  of 
the  airport  security  community  exceed- 
ingly well.  For  example,  you  are  all  fa- 
miliar with  metal  sensors  used  now  at 
airports,  as  well  as  many  public  and  pri- 
vate buildings.  The  X-ray  of  carry-on 
baggage  is  equally  familiar  to  every  trav- 
eler, and  most  ot  us  who  carry  a  large 
key  ring  or  a  metal  comb  have  been  thor- 
oughly searched  before  boarding  a  plane. 
I  would  quickly  like  to  point  out  that 
this  has  become  an  almost  invisible  proc- 
ess— it  is  done,  and  accepted,  and  there  is 
little  comment  or  complaint. 

Some  other  technology  now  available 
includes  vapor  sensors,  which  are  essen- 
tially "explosive  sniffers,"  both  the  elec- 
tronic and  animal  kind,  and  a  density 
scanner,  which  is  in  effect  a  different 
type  of  X-ray  combined  with  a  com- 
puter— a  prototype  is  now  being  tested  at 
National  Airport  by  Westinghouse. 

Obviously.  X-rays  look  for  suspicious 
shapes  such  as  gims,  knives,  timing  de- 
vices, ammunition,  and  the  like.  Explo- 
sive sensing  devices  add  an  extra  dimen- 
sion to  the  process,  since  X-rays  cannot 
determine  the  various  chemical  com- 
pounds which  make  a  bomb.  The  Mars- 
land  unit  here,  for  example,  might  dis- 
cover commercial  gelatin  compounds, 
nitro  cellulose  or  nitroglycerin.  C-3  and 
C-4  plastic  explosives,  TNT.  RDX,  PETN 
compounds,  and  various  derivatives  of 
black  powder — none  of  which  would  be 
seen  by  an  X-ray, 
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The  Westinghouse  gamma  ray  unit  at 
National  is  a  density  scanner,  which 
scans  for  both  density  and  area  of  ma- 
terials. It  is  not  a  visual  imit  with  a  TV 
screen,  but  will  detect  high  density  and 
specific  gravity  materials  such  as  metal, 
explosives  and  others. 

There  are  also  such  units  as  a  combi- 
nation X-ray  and  weight  imit;  the  theory 
being  that  since  you  must  weigh  baggage 
anjrway — at  least  for  international 
flights — ^it  can  be  X-rayed  at  the  same 
moment.  And  these  portable  explosive 
sensors,  X-rajrs  and  the  like,  are  simply 
the  most  mobile  of  the  equipment;  full 
scale  units  are  just  like  the  famiUar 
"doorway"  we  have  all  been  through. 

Another  Ingenious  device  Is  this  ex- 
tremely simple  and  inexpensive  finger- 
print method  of  baggage  identification. 
The  familiar  baggage  tag  would  have  an 
extra  tab  added  to  the  end,  which  would 
contain  the  fingerprint  of  the  person 
checking  the  bag.  Each  flight's  prints 
would  be  disposed  of  at  the  end  of  the 
day.  The  FBI  has  stated  that  it  would 
"give  half  the  world"  for  just  one  print 
from  the  LaGuardia  incident.  It  is,  ad- 
mittedly an  "after-the-fact"  device,  but 
would,  nevertheless,  act  as  a  deterrent 
to  one  who  wishes  to  place  such  baggage 
or  cargo  on  an  aircraft.  Obviously,  the 
cost  is  minimal. 

And.  of  course,  the  simplest  device  of 
all:  physical  inspection.  I  do  not  pretend 
that  every  low- traffic  airport  in  every 
small  town  needs  a  million  dollar  com- 
bination of  X-rays  and  computers.  Where 
the  passenger  flow  is  lower,  a  simple  look 
into  luggage  would  probably  be  suffi- 
cient, and  considerably  less  expensive. 

All  that  I  have  outlined  here  should 
also  apply  to  the  airport  storage  facilities 
as  well.  That  includes  lockers,  storage 
areas,  and  check  rooms,  which  need  only 
be  isolated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  re- 
quire either  physical  or  electronic  inspec- 
tion of  a  bag  before  it  is  accepted  for 
storage. 

And  the  final  question:  Who  pays  for 
it?  The  American  public — with  one  very 
important  note:  The  public  has  been. 
paying  for  such  security  all  along,  but 
has  not  been  getting  its  money's  worth. 
When  carry-on  inspection  began,  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  authorized  a 
security  surcharge  in  order  to  pay  for 
the  equipment,  personnel,  training  and 
enforcement  of  the  new  process.  It  is 
interesting  to  note,  incidentally,  that  a 
great  deal  of  Initial  equipment  cost  was 
borne  by  the  Federal  Govemmait.  The 
surcharge,  however,  has  now  been  legiti- 
mized by  the  CAB,  which  has  authorized 
the  air  carriers  to  consider  the  ma.yinnin> 
of  62  cents  per-passenger-per-origina- 
tion  as  part  of  their  normal  rate  base  and 
cost  of  doing  business. 

Congressional  subcommittee  figiures 
from  last  year  showed  the  airlines  had 
grossed  nearly  $78  million  in  security 
surcharges.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  ac- 
counted for  separately,  and  airlines 
which  lost  money  in  other  areas  simply 
applied  this  security  "excess"  to  their 
general  funds.  The  security  surcharge, 
therefore,  is  subsidizing  the  cost  of 
champagne. 
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The  answer  to  the  airline  diarge  of 
"We  can't  afford  it"  is  that  the  airlines 
are  not  paying  for  it  .  .  .  you  and  I  are 
paying  62  cents  for  every  flight  we  make 
to  be  certain  that  the  plane  does  not 
e^lode  with  us  in  it,  or  that  the  airport 
terminal  building  is  not  reduced  to  rub- 
ble while  our  families  wave  goodbye. 

The  PAA  plods  on:  The  task  force  re- 
port which  I  requested  from  the  Admin- 
istrator on  January  7  has  yet  to  reach 
me.  But  no  rational  observer  of  the 
Washington  scene  exp>ects  the  bureauc- 
racy to  move  forward  under  its  own 
steam;  it  needs  a  congressional  push, 
in  the  form  of  legislation  designed  to 
say  what  must  be  done  immediately, 
rather  than  what  might  be  thought  about 
someday  soon. 

I  urge  that  the  appropriate  committee 
take  quick  action  on  this  urgent  legisla- 
tion. 


ARE  NUCLEAR  POWER  PLANTS 
DANGEROUS? 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 


or   NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  17.  1976 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  an  article  published 
in  Not  Man  Apart,  the  journal  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Earth,  in  February  1976, 
entitled  "Are  Nuclear  Power  Plants  Dan- 
gerous?" In  a  question-and-answer  for- 
mat, it  discusses  with  great  intelligence 
and  lucidity  the  growing  danger  from 
nuclear  power  reactors  and  explodes 
some  of  the  mjrths  surroimding  nuclear 
power  plants  that  the  proponents  of  nu- 
clear power  would  have  us  believe: 

AKE    NtTCLEAB    POWZE    PLANTS    DAKGESOTTS? 

(By  Hugh  Nash) 
Can  a  nuclear  power  plant  explode  Uke  a 
bom^? 

The  question  to  often  ansioered,  but  I*v« 
never  heard  It  asked  before.  With  a  few  res- 
ervations, the  answer  to  no. 

Why  isn't  the  question  asked  very  often? 
Informed  critics  know  that  reactors  now  in 
commercial  operation  In  the  US  cannot  ex- 
plode like  an  atomic  bomb,  so  the  question  to 
seldom  raised.  Nevertheless,  nuclear  Industry 
spokesmen,  advertisements,  PR  handouts, 
and  so  on,  never  tire  of  answering  the  un- 
asked question. 
Why?? 

Critics  rarely  oblige  by  setting  up  straw 
men  for  the  industry  to  knock  down,  so  the 
industry  sets  up  straw  men  of  its  own.  The 
danger  of  bomb-type  explosions  can  be 
denied  with  near  total  truthfulness,  and 
denlato  conveniently  dtotract  attention  from 
dangers  that  are  very  real. 
What  dangers? 

It  Isn't  hard  to  Imagine  accidents  in  which 
non-atomic  explosions  might  occur — explo- 
sions caused  by  excessive  steam  power,  for  ex- 
ample, or  chemical  explosions  caused  by  the 
reaction  of  melted  fuel  and  water.  Even  if 
such  garden-variety  explosions  weren't  t^- 
ribly  serious  in  themselves,  they  might  dam- 
age a  reactor  badly  enough  to  trigger  a  major 
accident. 

What  toould  make  an  accident  "major,"  in 
your  opinion? 

Breach  of  containment,  permitting  lethal 
radioactivity  to  escape,  would  certainly  quail- 
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fy  an  accident  as  major.  And  containment 
might  be  breached  by  a  non-atomic  explo- 
sion— or  without  any  explosion  at  all.  To 
deny  the  possibility  of  a  nuclear  power 
plant's  exploding  Uke  a  bomb  Is  a  diversion- 
ary tactic. 

Let's  pin  this  down;  can  a  nuclear  plant 
explode  like  an  atomic  bomb  or  can't  it,  yes 
or  no? 

A  nuclear  plant  might  be  said  to  explode 
exactly  like  an  atomic  bomb  If  it  had  an  A- 
bomb  dropped  on  it  or  planted  near  It.  This 
Is  not  a  frivolous  remark.  Nuclear  power 
plants  are  tempting  targets  for  enemies  in 
time  of  war  or  terrorists  in  time  of  peace. 
Even  a  non-nuclear  explosion  powerful 
enough  to  breach  a  reactor's  containment 
would  release  up  to  a  thousand  times  as  much 
radioactivity  as  a  Hiroshima-type  bomb. 

That  isn't  what  I  meant.  .  .  . 

I  know.  I'm  sorry.  The  answer  you  want 
Is  that  no,  a  nuclear  power  plant  cannot  go  up 
in  a  fireball  and  mushroom  cloud  as  a  result 
of  its  own  Internal  fission  reaction.  But  some- 
thing less  dramatic  could  still  be  a  city  killer. 

What  do  you  mean  by  "something  less 
dramatic?" 

Well,  for  Instance,  a  breeder  reactor  of  the 
kind  the  nuclear  establishment  pins  most  of 
Its  hopes  on  contains  far  more  than  a  critical 
mass  of  Plutonium.  If  a  breeder's  core  melted 
In  an  overheating  accident,  molten  fuel 
might  form  a  puddle  of  critical  mass. 

What  would  happen  then? 

No  fireball,  certainly.  But  there  might  be 
a  WHUMP  that  would  shake  things  up  a  bit, 
possibly  even  breaching  containment. 
Whether  a  WHUMP  was  loud  or  soft  might 
not  matter  much,  though. 

Why  not? 

Because,  whether  it  exploded  or  not,  a  mass 
of  reactor  fuel  that  had  gone  "supercritical," 
as  they  say,  would  be  uncontrollable;  the  fis- 
sion process  could  not  be  stopped. 

Would  that  Tnatter  a  whole  lot,  if  con- 
tainment remained  intact? 

Runaway  fission  generates  too  much  heat 
to  be  contained. 

Oh.  What  would  happen,  then? 

A  molten  mass  would  melt  Its  way  down 
through  the  foundations  of  the  reactor  build- 
ing and  Into  the  earth.  As  soon  as  contain- 
ment had  been  melted  through,  both  air  and 
ground  water  would  be  radloactively  con- 
taminated. 

That  hasn't  happened  yet,  has  it?  How  can 
you  be  sure  it  would  happen? 

A  radioactive  mass  too  hot  to  be  contained 
must,  by  definition,  find  some  way  to  es- 
cape. Extreme  heat  makes  melt-through  the 
obvious  means,  gravity  determines  the  direc- 
tion. 

Are  all  commercial  nuclear  power  plants 
susceptible  to  the  China  Syndrome? 

Yes:  each  of  the  scores  of  light-water 
reactors  now  in  commercial  operation  could 
overheat  and  melt  its  core 

What  would   make  a  reactor  overheat? 

Loss  of  coolant,  which.  In  light-water  reac- 
tors, is  ordinary  water.  Unless  emergency 
coolant  is  supplied  to  a  reactor  core  very 
promptly — In  a  matter  of  seconds,  not  min- 
utes— a  loss-of -cool ant  accident  will  cause 
meltdown. 

Can't  a  reactor  be  shut  down  promptly 
enough  to  prevent  core  meltdown? 

Promnt  shut-down  is  ro  assurance  of  safe- 
ty. Meltdown  can  occur  in  reactors  that  have 
already  been  shut  down,  where  fission  is 
no  longer  takin?  place  "Decav  beat"  from 
radioactive  fl'^'slon  products  qulcklv  builds 
up,  m  tbe  ab-e-^ce  of  effc-tlve  coolln;,  to  the 
point  whe-e  meltdown  begins. 

That  sounds  weird:  can  you  eTplain  a 
little? 

When  one  Isotope  changes  Into  another, 
glvinsr  off  radiation  in  the  process,  it  is  said 
to  decay.  Decay  heat  is  caused  by  intense 
radioactivity,  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
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atomic  wastes  boil  in  refrigerated  storage 
tanks  years  after  fission  ceased.  Tou  cant 
txim  this  radioactivity  off,  or  turn  off  the 
heat  it  produces;  you  can  only  wait  for  radio- 
active decay  to  take  Its  course. 

//  plant  shut-doton  doesn't  insure  against 
core  meltdown,  what  safeguards  are  there? 

The  first  line  of  defense  is  the  primary 
cooling  system,  which  consists  of  "loops"  of 
piping  through  which  coolant  Is  pumped  at 
high  speed,  drawing  off  beat  as  It  flows 
through  the  reactor  core. 

/  gather  you  don't  have  boundless  confi- 
dence in  all  this  plumbing. 

You're  right.  Pipes  and  pumps  can  fall. 
Materials  bombarded  by  incessant  radiation 
can  weaken  and  give  way.  A  power  failure 
can  stop  the  pumpe — and  stand-by  diesel  gen- 
erators have  often  failed  to  work  properly 
when  ABC  Inspectors  came  around  to  test 
them.  Cooling  water  might  be  cut  off  at  the 
source  by  a  natural  disaster,  such  aa  an 
earthquake,  or  by  an  act  of  sabotage.  It  Is 
generally  assumed  that  a  ruptiired  pipe  in 
the  primary  cooling  system  is  the  most  prob- 
able cause  of  coolant  loss. 

How  serious  is  the  risk  of  a  loss-of-coolant 
accident  estimated  to  be? 

Estimates  of  accident  probability  should 
be  viewed  with  skepticism,  because  they  orig- 
inate with  people  who  desperately  want  to 
believe  the  risks  are  essentially  nil.  Signifi- 
cantly, though,  the  AEC  took  the  possibility 
of  loes-of -coolant  accidents  seriously  enough 
to  require  that  all  light-water  reactors  be 
equipped  with  emergency  core-cooling  sys- 
tems, or  ECC8. 

How  does  an  ECCS  work? 

If  It  works,  it  supplies  enough  cooling  wa- 
ter within  seconds  to  prevent  overheating 
or  to  cool  off  an  overheated  core. 

//  it  works,  you  say?  Have  you  reason  to 
doubt  that  an  ECCS  would  work? 

Yes.  I  do.  There  has  never  been  a  full-sized 
or  large-scale  test  of  an  ECCS.  The  AEC  did 
run  a  series  of  six  tests  with  miniature 
ECCS  models  about  five  years  ago.  In  none 
of  the  six  tests  did  the  ECCS  perform  as 
computers  predicted,  and  in  no  case  was 
there  evidence  that  an  overheating  reactor 
core  would  have  been  successfully  cooled, 
averting  meltdown. 

Surely  there  have  been  follow-up  experi- 
ments? 

None  that  I  know  of.  And  later  tests  If 
they  were  reassuring,  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  adequately  publicized. 

What  basis,  then,  does  the  industry  have 
for  assuming  that  emergency  cooling  systems 
will  work? 

In  effect,  the  nuclear  community  takes  the 
curious  position  that  loss-of-coolant  acci- 
dents are  likely  enough  to  require  that  an 
ECCS  be  installed  but  not  likely  enough  for 
It  to  matter  much  whether  the  ECCS  works 
or  not. 

There  must  be  some  reason  to  think  an 
ECCS  will  work. 

There  is:  computers  say  It  will. 

But  you're  not  convinced:  why  not? 

Emergency  core-cooling  systems  were  de- 
signed by  computers.  Assumptions  about 
pressure,  temperature,  and  a  host  of  other 
variables  were  fed  into  computers,  which 
were  asked  to  design  an  ECCS  that  would 
work  If  those  assumptions  were  correct.  But 
many  of  the  variables  are  hard  to  measure 
with  any  precision — or  hard  to  measure  at 
all — and  in  fact,  the  basic  physirs  underlying 
some  assumptions  is  imperfectly  under- 
stood. .  .  . 

Are  you  saying  the  assumptions  are  wrong? 

They  probably  are,  but  that's  not  all. 
Computers  who  said  "it'll  work  under  these 
assumptions,"  when  designing  an  ECCS  in 
the  first  place,  aren't  likely  to  say  "no,  it 
won't  work" — under  the  selfsame  assump- 
tions— when  asVed  to  double-chPck  their 
design.  A  computer  prizes  consistency  above 
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all  other  virtues,  and  It  can  only  say:  "As- 
suming what  you  have  commanded  me  to 
assume,  it'll  work."  Humans  tend  to  hear 
only  "it'll  work." 

You  don't  think  it  will? 

Computers  are  subject  to  all  the  errors 
that  humans  consciously  or  unconsciously 
feed  into  them.  As  for  me,  I'm  daunted  by  the 
outcome  of  the  small-scale  tests — actual 
physical  experiments  that  didn't  rest  on 
assumptions  and  didn't  ttim  out  tbe  way 
computers  predicted. 

You're  saying  that  emergency  core-cooling 
systems  have  flunked  pragmatic  physical 
testa,  and  that  the  only  tests  they've  passed 
ore  mathematical,  theoretical,  inconclusive, 
on-paper  testa? 

Exactly. 

Light-water  reactors  must  have  an  SCCS. 
you  say:  what  about  breeders? 

The  kind  of  breeder  the  nuclear  establish- 
ment Is  pushing  is  cooled  by  molten  sodium. 
And  sodium  reacts  violently  on  contact  with 
air  or  water,  so  Injecting  water  Into  an  over- 
heating breeder  is  the  last  thing  you'd  want 
to  do.  It  is  hard  to  Imagine  an  emergency 
system  capable  of  injecting  massive  amounts 
of  molten  sodium  Into  a  reactor  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  Emergency  cooling  would  be 
a  dandy  thing  for  breeders  to  have,  but  since 
no  one  can  imagine  a  practicable  ECCS  for 
breeders,  they  are  not  required  to  have  any. 

It  sounds  as  though  safety  criteria  are 
geared  more  closely  to  engineering  capabili- 
ties than  to  objective  needs. 

It  sounds  that  way  to  me,  too. 

i4re  there  other  dangers  we  should  talk 
about  before  I  change  the  subject? 

Yes.  There's  danger  of  poor  design.  For  ex- 
ample, a  fire  at  the  Browns  Ferry  nuclear 
plant  In  Alabama  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  all  electrical  cables  connecting  the  con- 
trol room  with  other  parts  of  the  plant  pass 
through  a  cable  spreading  room,  so  a  single 
accident  could  disable  back-up  systems  as 
well  as  the  controls  they're  supposed  to  back 
up.  Every  nuclear  power  plant  In  the  country 
is  similarly  laid  out,  I'm  told. 

Then  there's  danger  of  sloppy  construc- 
tion. Plumbers  at  one  plant  hooked  up  drink- 
ing fountains  to  a  tank  for  storage  of  liquid 
radioactive  wastes. 

There  Is  constant  danger  of  operator  error. 
Edward  Teller  says  there's  always  a  big 
enough  fool  around  to  outwit  a  "foolproof" 
system,  and  operators  have  often  made  situ- 
ations WOTse  by  violating  procedures  they'd 
been  taught. 

There  is  danger  of  inadequate  quality  con- 
trol, inspection,  and  maintenance — Inade- 
quacies whose  prevalence  has  been  docu- 
mented by  the  AEC  and  Its  successor,  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 

Controlled  fission  Is  an  unforgiving  tech- 
nology that  demands  Infallibility  every  step 
of  the  way,  and  infallibility  is  conspicuous  by 
Its  absence. 

What  about  the  dangers,  if  any.  of  routine 
radioactive  emissions  during  normal  plant 
operations? 

Cancer  Induced  by  manmade  radiation  U 
Indistinguishable  from  "spontaneous"  or 
naturally  occurlng  cancer;  and  a  latency  pe- 
riod of  30  years  or  more  between  exposure 
to  radiation  and  the  appearance  of  cancer 
symptoms  makes  It  virtually  Impossible  to 
establish  a  cause-and-effect  relationship  In 
Individual  cases.  Radlatlon-lnduced  genetic 
damage  does  not  become  apparent  for  at 
least  on«  generation,  and  possibly  several 
more.  So  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
harmfulneas  of  low-level  radiation  remains 
In  dispute.  There  are  some  things,  though, 
that  worry  me: 

The  international  radiation  standard  was 
admittedly  set  at  a  high  enough  level  to 
avoid  unduly  inoonvenlenclng  th»  fledgling 
nuclear  industry. 

Tbe    standard    was    arbitrarily   set   at   a 
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level  where  manmade  radiation  would  eqtial 
natural  inflation — on  tbe  highly  dublotu 
premise  that  we  can  tolerate  twloe  aa 
much  radiation  from  now  on  as  evolution 
programmed  us  to  tolerate  in  the  past. 

Far  from  being  harmless,  natural  radiation 
may  well  account  for  "spontaneous"  cancers 
and  genetic  damages.  Double  the  average 
natural  radiation  level  might  be  very  dam- 
aging Indeed. 

Radiologists  are  increasingly  convinced 
that  any  exposure  can  be  damaging,  that 
exposure  should  always  be  minimized,  and 
that  where  possible,  exposure  to  radiation 
should  be  avoided  altogether. 

Children  are  more  susceptible  to  radia- 
tion damage  than  adults;  infants  are  more 
suspectible  than  children;  and  fetuses  are 
perhaps  100  times  as  damage-prone  as 
adults.  A  radiation  standard  based  on  aver- 
age adult  tolerances  may  be  far  too  large 
for  the  short-term  welfare  of  the  young 
or  the  long-term  welfare  of  Homo  sapiens. 

Some  researcho^  postulated  a  correlation 
between  proximity  to  nuclear  power  plants 
and  public  health  statistics  on  stillbirths, 
congenital  defects,  infant  mortality,  and 
cancer.  The  validity  and  implications  of 
Buch  research  are  hotly  disputed,  of  course. 
But  together  with  other  factors — such  as 
the  cumulative  effects  of  more  and  more 
power  plants  emitting  more  and  more  radia- 
tion Into  the  same  airsheds  and  watersheds, 
they  persuade  me  that  low-level  radiation 
cannot  be  dismissed  as  a  possible  hazard  to 
individuals,  to  the  human  race,  and  to  other 
species. 
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IRVING  KRISTOL,  DISTINGUISHED 
WRITER  AISTD  SCHOLAR  TO  SHARE 
HIS  VIEW  OF  THE  BICENTENNIAL 
IN  BUFFALO 


KON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or    fTEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  17.  1976 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  this  Bi- 
centennial year  much  is  being  spoken 
and  written  about  what  we  as  a  Nation 
have  accomplished,  where  we  stand  and 
where  we  may  be  going.  It  truly  is  a 
watershed  year  and  this  historical  per- 
spective is  fitting  and  promises  to  be  of 
great  value. 

But  among  the  host  of  American 
chroniclers  in  our  midst,  I  know  of  none 
who  is  more  able  and  qualified  than  Prof. 
Irving  Kristol. 

His  book  "On  the  Democratic  Idea  in 
America"  is  a  classic  work  for  all  politi- 
cal scholars.  And  many  of  us  are  famil- 
iar with  his  provocative  columns  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  As  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  board  of  contributors  to 
that  publication  and  as  the  coeditor  of 
the  esteemed  quarterly  publication.  The 
Public  Interest,  Professor  Kristol  has 
provided  us  with  uniquely  objective  views 
of  our  country's  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic values. 

As  Eric  Hofifer  has  observed,  the  true 
prophet  is  not  one  who  interprets  the 
future  but  one  who  interprets  the  pres- 
ent. Irving  Kristol  is  superbly  qualified 
to  interpret  the  present  from  his  unique 
perspective. 

As  we  contemplate  the  meaning  of  our 
Nation's  200th  birthday,  I  ask  permission 
to  reprint  two  of  my  favorite  editorials 
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from  the  many  perceptive  and  inspira- 
tional pieces  written  by  Professor  Kristol 
in  recent  years.  His  thinking  was  solid 
when  the  articles  appeared.  His  writing 
has  a  durability  for  thougliful  contem- 
plation in  years  to  come. 

The  first  of  his  articles — entitled  "Po- 
litical Polluti<m  in  Washington" — ap- 
peared in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
October  17, 1974.  The  other  article  which 
I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  is 
headlined  "The  War  Against  the  Cities" 
and  i^peared  in  the  same  publication  on 
March  13, 1975. 

The  articles  follow: 

PoLrricAL  PoLLtrnoN  m  Washington 
(By  Irving  Kristol) 

Something  seems  to  have  gone  wrong  with 
the  plimiblng  In  Washington,  D.C.  The  at- 
mosphere in  that  political  hothouse,  always 
discomforting  to  a  normal  human  being,  has 
of  late  become  so  dank  as  to  be  unbreatbable. 
There  are  those  who  claim  it  is  a  case  of 
media  pollution.  Others  attribute  it  to  sea- 
sonal (i.e.,  pre-electoral)  emanations  from 
a  decaying  legislative  body.  Still  others  say 
It  is  merely  the  stench  of  burning  flesh 
which  accompanies  any  vigorous  witch-hunt. 
Whichever  explanation  one  believes — and  I 
believe  all  of  them — the  facts  are  incontro- 
vertible, political  discourse  and  political  ac- 
tivity in  our  nation's  capital  have  achieved 
depths  of  mlndlessness  and  heights  of  irra- 
tionality that.  If  not  unprecedented,  are  nev- 
ertheless remarkable. 

Take  the  simple  question — and  it  is  a  sim- 
ple question — of  oil.  Our  problem  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  oil-producing  nations,  or- 
ganized Into  a  cartel,  have  Increased  the  cost 
of  that  commodity  to  Amerlca.ns  by  some- 
thing like  $25  billion  a  year.  There  are  two 
proximate  ways  of  coping  with  this  levy.  (1) 
We  can  cut  back  on  oU  consumption  and  re- 
duce the  overall  American  standard  of  living 
by  i^proxlmately  S%;  the  obvious  means  of 
accomplishing  this  is  either  to  ration  oU  and 
gasoline  or  to  Impose  a  tax  on  oil  and  gaso- 
line. (2)  We  can  move  rapidly  to  increase  our 
own  production  of  oU,  coal,  nuclear  power, 
etc.;  the  obvious  means  of  accomplishing 
this  is  to  suspend  those  environmental  reg- 
ulations which  now  make  it  impossible  to 
strip  mine,  to  burn  high-sulfur  oU  and  coal, 
to  drlU  into  the  offshore  waters,  and  so  on. 
None  of  these  prospects  is  attractive,  to  be 
stire.  But  neither  is  the  situation  we  find 
ourselves  in. 

One  could  understand  that  Congress  might 
find  It  painful  to  make  a  choice  between 
these  alternatives.  One  could  understand  If 
it  faltered,  moved  reluctantly,  displayed  signs 
of  confusion.  What  is  not  comprehensible  is 
the  apparent  determination  of  Congress  to 
refuse  to  choose  at  all — Indeed,  to  deny  the 
necessity  of  choice.  Instead,  Congress  is  des- 
perately looking  for  scapegoats  In  the  oil  In- 
dustry or  the  Executive  Branch  or  wherever. 

In  this  exhibition  of  Juvenile  irresponsibil- 
ity. Congress  is  much  abetted  by  the  media — 
which,  so  far  as  Washington  Is  concerned, 
means  the  TV  networks,  the  New  York  Times, 
and  the  Washington  Post.  The  notion  that 
life  is  hard  and  that  painful  choices  are  nec- 
essary runs  against  the  very  grain  of  the 
soap-opera  mentality  and  tabloid  format  of 
TV  Journalism.  It  is  also  offensive  to  the 
bland,  unthinking  meliorism  of  those  two 
major  newspapers,  whose  basic  metaphysical 
credo  is  that  all  good  things  are  always  com- 
patible— and  If  they  seem  not  to  be,  the  fault 
must  lie  with  some  wicked,  vested  Interests 
which  frustrate  the  Inherent  benevolence  of 
the  universe. 

So,  between  the  moral  cowardice  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Intellectual  fatuousness  of  tbe 
media,  we  are  doing  nothing  at  all  about 
the  oU  problem.  We  aren't  even  praying  for 
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a  mhtude — ^which,  as  the  Times  would  surely 
be  quick  to  point  out,  might  be  in  violation 
of  the  First  Amendment. 

THX    TXIKKISH    QT  ESTION 

Or  take  tbe  apparent  determination  of 
Congress  to  cut  off  military  aid  to  Turkey — 
our  most  loyal  NATO  aUy,  with  a  liberal 
parliamentary  regime  headed  by  a  social- 
democratic  premier,  with  the  largest  NATO 
army.  Indeed  with  Just  about  the  only  NATO 
army  that  might  actually  be  counted  on  to 
resist  a  Soviet  thrust  into  Europe.  Why 
should  Congress  be  carrying  on  this  yendetta 
against  Turkey? 

The  ostensible  reason  is  that  Congress,  in 
its  well-known  devotion  to  high-minded 
principles,  disapproves  of  Turkish  miUtary 
action  on  Cyprus  as  a  form  of  "aggression." 
But  cutting  off  military  aid  from  Turkey 
now  will  have  no  effect  on  Turkish  military 
superiority  on  Cyprus  or  vis  a  vis  Greece 
in  general  and  might  even  provoke  it  to  as- 
sert this  superiority  more  beUigerently,  while 
it  can.  Besides,  It  is  not  at  all  dear  that 
Turkey  has  done  anything  morally  repre- 
hensible; Its  action  may  have  been  impetu- 
ous or  Imprudent,  but  it  was  not  without 
Justification.  After  all.  it  was  the  Greeks  who 
upset  the  status  quo  by  overthrowing  and 
ezpeUing  Makarios.  It  is  the  Greeks,  more- 
over, who  have  consistently  refused  to  re- 
nounce tbe  eventual  goal  of  (enosia)  the 
union  of  Cyprxjs  with  Greece — a  goal  which 
no  Turkish  government  could  or  will  ever 
accept,  both  for  strategic  reasons  and  be- 
cause of  the  large  Turkish  minority  on 
Cyprus.  So  the  Turkish  reaction  to  events  on 
Cyprus  was  utterly  predictable. 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  only  possible  solu- 
tion In  Cyprus  is  a  negotiated  partition  of 
the  island,  and  that  if  we  wish  to  be  helpful 
to  the  Greeks  it  can  only  be  as  a  broker  in 
these  negotiations.  Congress  is,  however,  rul- 
ing out  the  possibility  of  any  such  construc- 
tive role.  Why?  Were  there  a  large  Greek 
vote  in  this  country,  the  answer  wouJd  be 
obvious.  But  the  Greek  vote  is  minuscule,  so 
that  explanation  is  ruled  out.  The  only  other 
explanation  I  can  think  of  is  that  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  Congress,  in  collaboration 
with  the  media.  Is  out  to  "get"  Henry 
sasslnger,  in  an  effort  to  obliterate  the  dis- 
agreeable fact  that  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion did,  after  all,  have  some  positive  accom- 
plishments on  its  record — positive  accom- 
plishments Identlfled  with  the  person  of 
Kissinger. 

The  merit  of  this  hypothesis  is  that  it 
does  make  sense  of  something  that  is,  on  its 
face,  a  riddle — namely,  that  it  is  many  of 
the  same  people  who  are  most  critical  of  the 
policy  of  "detente"  who  are  also  the  most 
vociferous  In  denoiincing  anything  that  re- 
sembles a  "Cold  War"  strategy.  One  would 
think  that  It  is  unreasonable  to  be  against 
both  of  these  policies — unless,  of  course, 
your  purpose  is  not  to  argue  for  one  policy 
as  against  another,  but  rather  to  drive  from 
office  the  man  who  is  executing  whichever 
policy. 

How  else  explain  the  indignant  uproar  at 
the  revelation  of  covert  CIA  activities  in 
ChUe?  These  activities  may  have  been  un- 
wise— it  is  possible  to  think  that  a  democ- 
racy should  not  engage  in  them  at  all — but 
they  are  hardly  as  unprecedented  or  as 
scandalous  as  they  are  now  made  out  to 
be.  When  Senator  Mondale  declares  that 
these  revelations  are  "unbelievable,"  and 
when  Senator  Symington  denounces  them  as 
"unsavory  imd  unprincipled,"  we  are  wit- 
nessing an  escalation  in  hypocrisy  that  is 
Itself  disturbing.  Both  of  these  gentlemen, 
of  course,  knew — everyone  in  Washington 
fcnew— about  CIA  activities  in  Chile;  and 
Senator  Symington,  for  one,  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  it  all  in  the  fullest  detail. 

But  what  Is  even  more  disturbing  than  the 
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hypocrisy  Itself  Is  the  post-facto  myth  about 
events  In  Chile  which  Is  In  the  process  of 
being  constructed  to  Justify  this  artificial 
Indignation.  The  American  public  Is  now  be- 
ing told,  by  the  media  and  Congress  alike, 
that  the  CIA  In  Chile  was  engaged  In  over- 
throwing a  democratic  Socialist  regime  which 
represented  the  will  of  the  Chilean  people. 
In  order  to  establish  a  right-wing  military 
dictatorship.  And  this  myth  has  the  real  pur- 
pose of  ascribing  to  Henry  Kissinger  the  kind 
of  malevolence  and  abuse  of  power  that  was 
so  evident  In  the  Watergate  affair. 

MX.  SHAinfON'S  COM1CXNT8 

But  the  facts  about  CIA  intervention  in 
Chile  are  clear  enough,  and  were  aptly  sum- 
marized by  none  other  than  William  V. 
Shannon,  of  The  New  York  Times'  own  edi- 
torial board,  on  September  28th : 

"The  CIA's  objective  was  to  prevent  a  pre- 
emptive takeover  of  pmwer  of  Salvador  Al- 
lende  and  the  radical  minority  supporting 
him.  Having  polled  less  than  two-fifths  of 
the  vote  in  a  three-way  race,  he  had  no 
mandate  for  the  Socialist  program  he  was 
trying  to  put  Into  effect.  The  lower  house  of 
Parliament  cens\ired  him  for  violating  the 
country's  constitution.  His  own  Marxist  sup- 
porters intimidated  the  opposition  press, 
bankrupted  businessmen  with  strikes  and 
plant  seizures,  organized  themselves  into 
para-military  groups  and  were  conspiring  to 
seize  total  power." 

To  repeat:  The  CIA's  involvement  In  cov- 
ert efforts  to  thwart  this  left-wing  coup  may 
have  been  unwise.  But  from  a  democratic 
point  of  view  there  was  nothing  sinister 
about  them.  Nevertheless,  It  Is  a  sinister 
picture  we  are  being  given  by  various  re- 
porters who.  In  private  conversations,  make 
no  bones  of  the  fact  that  their  goal  is  to 
"get"  Henry  Kissinger.  And  if.  in  the  course 
of  this  noble  enterprise,  innocent  men  have 
to  be  burned  at  the  stake,  the  media  are 
willing  to  make  the  sacrifice.  Thus,  such  an 
outstanding  public  servant  as  Edward  Korry, 
our  ambassador  in  Chile  until  1971,  Is  con- 
sistently referred  to  as  "a  Nixon  administra- 
tion official"  and  "a  political  appointee" — 
with  no  mention  being  made  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Korry  is  a  liberal  Journalist,  who  was 
originally  appointed  as  ambassador  by  John 
F.  Keimedy. 

It  is  less  difficult  to  comprehend  Congress' 
role  in  all  of  this  than  that  of  the  media. 
Ccngress,  after  all.  Is  a  political  organism, 
and  it  is  not  astonishing  that  it  is  some- 
times "political"  in  the  worst  sense  of  the 
term.  From  the  point  of  view  of  Democrats  in 
Congress,  there  is  much  to  be  gained  by  dis- 
crediting anyone  and  everyone  associated 
with  a  Republican  admlnistratlcn.  Ordi- 
narily, Congress  will  also  remember  that  It 
shares  the  responsibility  for  governing  the 
country.  But  these  are  no  ordinary  times  in 
Washington,  and  Congressmen  seem  to  find  it 
more  profitable  to  use  their  powers  to  pre- 
vent anyone  from  governing.  The  "profit." 
of  course,  takes  the  form  of  kudos  from  the 
media,  which  cares  nothing  for  government 
and  thrives  on  calamity. 

Journalists  today  are  extremely  "idealistic," 
In  the  same  sense  that  many  college  stu- 
dents in  the  "608  were  "Idealistic":  they 
are  not  much  Interested  in  money,  only  In 
power.  And  "power."  for  the  media,  means 
the  power  to  discredit  and  destroy— it  Is 
through  such  successes  that  they  acquire 
visible  signs  of  grace.  After  Watergate,  the 
media  are  in  a  state  of  mind  that  can  only 
be  described  as  manic.  They  feverishly  seek 
new  victims,  prominent  ones  If  possible,  ob- 
scure ones  if  necessary.  There  is  the  smell 
of  blood  In  the  air  and  of  fire  and  brim- 
stone, too. 

A  vice  chairman  of  the  National  Foundation 
for  the  Arts,  a  man  of  considerable  wealth 
and  unquestionable  integrity,  finds  himself 
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publicly  maligned  because  he  leased  ona  of 
his  homes,  at  a  modest  rental,  to  an  old 
friend  who  happened  to  have  been  appointed 
a  presidential  assistant.  Such  acts  of  ordi- 
nary human  generosity  were  common  enough 
In  previous  administrations,  and  went  unre- 
marked. Today,  they  are  prima  facie  evidence 
of  corruption,  as  Governor  Rockefeller  is  dis- 
covering to  his  astonishment  and  his  sorrow. 

DEVOXTBINO    rrS    OWN 

And,  when  everything  else  falls,  the  Jour- 
nalistic community  will  turn  and  devour 
its  own.  Jack  Anderson  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  publishing  stolen  government  documents, 
but  Is  now  under  a  cloud  because,  it  has 
been  discovered,  he  had  access  to  secret  FBI 
files  while  he  was  a  legman  for  Drew  Pearson. 
His  sin,  one  can  only  assume,  is  that  he  didn't 
steal  these  files  and  publish  them. 

Oh  well:  It  won't  last,  of  course.  This 
frenzy,  too,  shall  pass.  The  country  needs 
to  be  governed  and,  In  the  end.  It  will  decide 
to  govern  itself  rather  than  continually  "ex- 
pose" itself  to  self-fiagellation  by  looking  for 
Watergates  under  its  beds.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  all  those  who  care  to  breathe  clean 
air  are  well  advised  to  stay  away  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Th«  Wa«  Against  the  Crms 
(By  Irving  Krlstol) 

It  Is  no  longer  so  fashionable  to  make  large 
preachments  about  "the  urban  crisis" — per- 
haps because  the  federal  funds  that  these 
alarming  sermons  aimed  to  elicit  are  obvi- 
ously not  available,  perhaps  because  the 
media  eventually  gets  bored  with  any  "crisis" 
that  doesn't  move  toward  a  ^>ectacular  de- 
nouncement. And  precisely  because  we  are 
not  so  bemused  by  the  rhetoric  of  "crisis," 
this  may  be  a  good  time  to  look  at  our  urban 
condition  to  refiect  on  whether  things  are 
getting  better  or  worse,  and  why. 

It  Is  obvlotis  in  retro^>ect — indeed  it  was 
obvious  at  the  time,  for  those  who  cared  to 
see — that  not  all  American  cities  have  a  sum 
of  problems  that  constitute  anything  like 
a  "crisis."  Such  cities  as  Dallas.  Houston,  San 
Diego,  Tucson,  Phoenix,  even  Lo«  Angeles  are 
faring  reasonably  well,  in  the  sense  that  their 
citizens  eeem  to  prefer  to  live  there  rather 
than  to  move  elsewhere.  "Hiese  cities  do  have 
problems,  of  course — but,  then,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  city  without  problems.  What 
Is  certain  Is  that  if  all  our  cities  had  only 
such  problems  urban  America  would  be  mak- 
ing no  headlines. 

The  cities  I  have  mentioned  have  one  thing 
in  common:  They  are  relatively  "new"  cities 
which  emergend  In  response  to  the  socio-eco- 
nomic realities  of  the  postwar  period,  and 
whose  design  is  well  adapted  to  these  reali- 
ties. One  can  call  them  "doughnut"  cities. 
They  are  really  aggregations  of  suburbs  cen- 
tered on  a  core  which  is  not  an  inner  city  but 
merely  another  suburb  with  some  specialized 
functions.  What  happens  In  central  Los  An- 
geles Is  of  no  great  significance  to  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  that  city,  most  of  whom  dont  live 
there,  or  work  there,  or  even  visit  there  very 
often. 

These  "new"cltle«  are  not  traumatized  by 
a  middle-class  filght  to  the  suburbs,  since 
practically  everyone — Including  the  working 
class  and  the  poor — already  live  In  suburbs. 
Nor  need  they  worry  about  Industry  and 
business  moving  out  of  the  city's  center  since 
they  have  never  been  there  In  the  first 
place — at  least  not  to  any  significant  degree. 
In  short,  these  cities,  being  themselves  ex- 
pressions of  that  powerful  suburban  and  ex- 
urban  Impulse  which  marks  the  past  thi«e 
decades  of  American  history,  do  not  have  to 
face  the  challenge  of  adapting  painfully  to  It. 

NOT  roa  KVKKTBODT 

Mind  you,  I  don't  mean  to  suggest  that 
these   suburban   cities  are  such   wonderful 
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places  to  live  In.  Being  myself  a  ooemop<dltan 
New  Yorker  who  would  perish  of  boredom  If 
sentenced  to  a  few  hours  on  a  golf  course, 
and  who  regards  barbecues  as  a  form  of  sur- 
vival training,  I  am  In  no  position  to  ai^re- 
clate  the  amenities  that  these  cltlee  offer:  I 
am  also  sensitive  to  the  absence  there  of  cer- 
tain traditional  urban  vivacities.  StUl,  I  have 
to  admit  that  most  of  my  fellow-Amerlcani 
seem  to  like  the  life-style  of  these  new  cities 
(though  I  do  wonder  about  their  children), 
and  I  see  no  point  In  arguing  with  them 
about  It.  Such  an  argument  would  be  all  the 
more  pointless  In  that  I  can  hardly  cite  our 
older  cities  as  models  that  ought  to  be 
emulated. 

These  older  cities — New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Detroit,  St.  Louis — are  Indeed 
in  deep  trouble.  Built  around  an  Inner  urban 
core — "downtown" — which  Is  the  heart  of 
the  city,  they  are  finding  it  very  difficult  to 
adi4>t  to  the  process  of  suburbanization  and 
exurbanizatlon.  People  and  business  and 
Jobs  move  out;  the  poor  are  left  stranded; 
buildings  decay  and  morale  plummeta;  rev- 
enues have  difficulty  In  keeping  up  with  the 
expensive  housekeeping  (policing,  garbage 
collection,  public  transportation,  etc.)  that 
such  a  densely  settled  area  requires.  It 
would  be,  at  best,  a  hard  time  for  the  citizens 
and  governing  authorities  of  such  cities. 

But  we  have  managed — and  are  manag- 
ing— to  make  things  far  worse  than  they 
need  be.  Indeed,  those  very  people  who  have 
been  most  vociferous  about  the  urgency  of 
our  "urban  crisis"  have  done  much  to  in- 
fiame  a  serious  (but  probably  temporary) 
condition  Into  what  may  yet  become  a  crisis. 
The  people  I  refer  to  are  the  "enlightened," 
lu-ban  upper-middle  classes  who  shape  pub- 
lic opinion  (they  are  the  media,  after  all) 
and  public  policies.  It  Is  not  too  much  to  say 
that,  for  the  past  10  years,  they  have  been 
carrying  on  a  war  against  these  older  cities, 
wreaking  havoc  while  preaching  salvation. 
It  Is  traditional  for  members  of  the  upper- 
middle  class  to  be  stodgy,  business-like,  and 
unimaginative.  One  can  even  say  It  Is  socio- 
logically "natural"  for  people  with  property 
and  social  position  to  be  like  that.  But,  for 
reasons  having  to  do  with  certain  startling 
peculiarities  of  cur  modern  culture,  the  up- 
per-middle class  In  such  cities  as  New  York. 
Philadelphia  and  Chicago  are  not  like  that 
at  all.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  filghty  and 
mercurial,  consumers  of  every  Intellectual 
fad  that  pa.sses  their  way,  capable  of  believ- 
ing the  most  absurd  fantasies  about  the 
world  they  inhabit.  Incapable  of  exercising 
the  common  sense  they  presumably  were 
born  with. 

For  instance.  In  my  own  city  of  New  York 
the  upper-middle  class  Is  possessed  of  the 
opinion  that  our  fair  city  Is  being 
"strangled"  by  too  many  peonle  and  too 
many  automobiles.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  population  of  New  York  has  remained 
stable  for  30  years  now,  while  the  population 
of  Manhattan  has  actually  (and  sharply)  de- 
clined, and  in  view  of  the  additional  fact 
that  many  of  otir  most  famoiis  stores  and 
shops  are  closing  down  because  suburbanites 
are  not  coming  to  New  York  to  buy  things, 
this  notion  Is  ridiculous  on  its  face.  But  It  Is 
widely  believed — and,  more  seriously,  Is 
acted  upon. 

Thus,  any  effort  to  establish  a  business 
In  New  York  or  attract  people  to  New  York 
Is  resented  and  resisted.  Efforts  to  build  a 
new  convention  center  are  stalled  because 
It  would  bring  "congestion"  and  "pollu- 
tion" Into  a  decaying  neighborhood  which 
Is  well  on  its  way  to  becoming  a  blum.  Ef- 
forts to  locate  "luxury  hoiising" — In  New 
York  this  Is  the  term  we  apply  to  unsubsl- 
(flzed  housing — In  run-down  areas  are 
fiercely  opposed,  because  they  might  "dis- 
rupt  the   neighborhood."   And   the   idea  of 
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constructing  an  interstate  highway  along 
the  lower  West  Side  provcAes  the  following 
typical  letter  to  New  York  magazine,  from 
a  gentleman  whose  family  baa  lived  In  New 
York  since  1800 : 

"...  The  whole  West  Side  Highway  project 
horrifies  me.  It's  Just  an  excuse  to  create  more 
land  and  more  real  estate  [through  land- 
fills], and  fill  an  already  overcrowded  island 
with  more  trucks,  cars,  buses,  and  enormous 
slab  buildings." 

One  would  never  know,  from  listening  to 
this  widespread  opinion,  jhat  New  York 
City  has  lost  260.000  Jobs  in  the  past  four 
years,  and  that  at  this  moment  It  is  losing 
Jobs  at  the  rate  of  30.000  a  month;  that  if 
trucks  cannot  enter  New  York,  the  busi- 
nesses they  serve  will  move  elsewhere;  that 
If  corporate  executives  cannot  drive  quickly 
and  comfortably  into  Manhattan,  they  will 
move  (as  they  are  moving)  their  corporate 
headquarters  out  of  the  city.  Somehow,  the 
self-evident  proposition  that  New  York  des- 
perately needs  economic  growth  if  it  Is  to  sur- 
vive a  most  difficult  period  of  transition  Is 
ignored.  Instead,  our  upper-middle  class 
seems  to  be  enchanted  by  a  pastoral  vision 
of  New  York — a  city  full  of  parks  and  malls 
and  bicycle  paths  and  "cute"  little  neighbor- 
hoods. The  working  class  will,  one  supposes, 
be  manufacturing  objets  d'art  In  the  base- 
ment workshops. 

A   DELIGATK   SOCIAI,   CONSCIXNCX 

Not  that  this  class  Is  unconcerned  with 
the  fate  of  the  poor  and  the  dispossessed. 
On  the  contrary:  It  has  a  most  delicate  so- 
cial conscience,  and  is  always  figuring  out 
ways  to  live  up  to  its  "social  responsibil- 
ities." Unfortunately,  each  of  these  schemes 
ends  up  by  making  matters  worse. 

The  "Great  Society"  programs  which 
emerged  from  "the  urban  crisis"  of  the 
1960s  were  the  dreamchlld  of  this  class 
and  they  are  bankrupting  our  older  cities. 
Practically  all  of  these  programs  were  highly 
"leveraged"  In  the  sense  that  the  city  had 
to  put  up  only  10%  or  so  of  the  funds, 
with  the  federal  government  supplying  the 
rest.  This  created  a  lot  of  Jobs  and  programs 
(In  education  and  health,  especially)  for  rela- 
tively little  local  money.  But,  as  readers  of 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  may  be  presumed 
to  know,  leverage  works  both  ways.  When 
times  get  bad  and  the  city  needs  to  eoono- 
mlze.  It  finds  that  It  has  to  abolish  a  lot  of 
Jobs  and  programs  In  order  to  save  a  small 
amount  of  money — which  is  politically  Im- 
possible. The  result  is  that  New  York  City 
is  now  borrowing  huge  amounts  cf  cash,  at 
fantastic  rates  of  interest.  In  order  to  meet 
Its  weekly  payroll.  To  correct  this  situation, 
the  city  will  raise  Its  real  estate  and  local 
income  taxes  (already  the  highest  in  the 
nation),  thereby  driving  even  more  busi- 
nesses, real  estate  developers,  and  middle- 
class  homeowners  into  the  suburbs. 

School  and  housing  "integration"  Is  an- 
other "progressive"  Idea  of  our  upper-mid- 
dle class  In  New  York  (and.  most  notably 
at  this  moment.  In  Boston  and  Detroit  too) . 
The  motives  behind  this  Idea  are  doubtless 
very  noble,  but  the  Idea  Itself  Is  ridiculous. 
Why  should  working-class  and  middle- 
class  famUles,  whether  white  or  black,  send 
their  children  to  schools  with  slum  kids 
who  are — as  many  slum  kids,  black  or  white, 
usually  are — rough,  tough,  and  delinquent? 
(There  are  New  York  schools  where  over  10% 
of  the  students  have  previous  arrests  for 
felonies.)  And  why  should  working-class  and 
middle-class  families  move  Into  new  apart- 
ment houses  or  projects  where  one-third  of 
the  apartments  are  reserved  by  law  for  wel- 
fare families? 

This  kind  of  "social  integration"  has  never 
been  acceptable  to  Americans,  who  work  hard 
so  that  they  can  finally  move  to  a  "good" 
neighborhood  with  a  "good"  school.  It  Is  not 
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acceptable  to  the  upper-middle  classes  either, 
who  send  their  children  to  private  schools 
and  who  live  In  "classy"  neighborhoods.  Yet 
when  this  latter  fact  Is  pointed  out  to  them, 
they  shrug  It  off  as  Irrelevant.  Modem  "Ideal- 
Ism"  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  old-fash- 
ioned notion  of  self-denial.  It  means,  rather, 
the  forceful  Imposition  of  Ideals  on  a  recal- 
citrant reality — your  Ideals  on  their  reality. 
And  If  your  ideals  are  "correct,"  your  con- 
science need  never  be  troubled  by  trivial  ac- 
tualities. 

KEBOUHCES     AND     INCENTIVXS 

As  I  have  said,  even  tinder  the  best  of  cir- 
cumstances our  older  cities  would  be  going 
through  a  very  difficult  period.  But  many  of 
them  have  considerable  inner  resources — geo- 
graphical, historical,  cultural,  and  human — 
and  there  Is  no  reason  to  think  that  they  are 
necessarily  doomed.  After  all,  not  all  Ameri- 
cans want  to  live  in  suburbia,  and  the 
minority  who  do  prefer  urbanity  to  subur- 
banlty  Is  quite  large  enough  to  sustain  such 
dtles  as  New  York  or  Chicago  or  PhUadel- 
phla.  (About  Detroit  or  St.  Louis,  one  is  less 
certain.)  There  are  even  many  businesses 
which  would  find  It  convenient  to  be  located 
In  a  large  city.  If  they  were  not  positively 
discouraged  from  doing  so. 

But  these  pec^le  and  these  businesses  need 
Incentives  to  stay  (or  to  come) .  They  are  not 
getting  them,  to  put  it  nUldly.  Instead,  the 
affluent  classes  of  our  older  cities — them- 
selves well  Insulated  from  adversity — ^pear 
to  be  in  the  grip  of  what  can  only  be  called  a 
Utopian  passion.  This  consists  of  a  romantic 
passion  for  the  pastoral,  an  abstract  passion 
for  "social  Justice,"  an  ideological  passion  for 
a  kind  of  "beautiful  city"  that  never  has 
existed  in  this  country.  And,  under  the  spell 
of  this  Utopian  passion,  they  are  waging  » 
war  against  the  cities  that  do  exist.  It  Is  a 
war  they  are  winning,  and  their  victory  repre- 
sents a  serious  national  loss. 


KRUEGER  DEFENDED 


HON.  DALE  MILFORD 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  17.  1976 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  direct  your  attention,  and  that  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues,  to  an  article 
written  by  an  old  news  hand  in  my  area. 

The  author — ^who  calls  the  attack  on 
Congressman  Khueger  for  what  it  is — is 
Felix  R.  McKnlght.  He  just  retired  as 
publisher  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald, 
and  still  serves  that  publication  as  "con- 
sultant." 

Far  from  the  flowery  fields  of  Wash- 
ington, McKnight  has  recognized  the 
vicious  attack  by  media  and  old  Wash- 
ington hands. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  his  critics  do  not 
take  the  same  care  to  examine  Mr. 
Krukger's  record  as  he  does  in  research- 
ing legislative  impact. 

The  article  follows: 

KSITEGEB   VBtSDS  THE   "StSTDC" 

(By  Felix  R.  McKnlght) 
It  took  only  a  few  hours  for  the  Washing- 
ton "system"  to  gear  up  and  go  for  the  throat 
of  a  rookie  Texas  congressman  who  had  Just 
nximbed  them  with  a  gut  punch. 

The  counter-punch  from  poUtlcally  honed 
House  liberals  who  had  Just  seen  Rep.  Robert 
O.  Krueger  take  the  first  step  towards  pos- 
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Bible   deregulation    of   natural    gas    federal 
controls,  landed  cheaply  In  the  groin  area. 

It  came,  via  the  Washington  press,  in  In- 
neundo  and  vague  impUcatlons  that  the  oil 
and  gas  industry  had  the  brisk  young  Texan 
Tinder  its  wing  and  was  paying  his  campaign 
bills  for  "services  rendered." 

The  Implication,  foUowlng  the  Washing- 
ton tactic  of  the  time,  was  that  Kru^:er  was 
a  freshman  nonentity  in  campaign  debt  un- 
til he  started  espousing  of  the  deregulation 
bill. 

But,  suddenly,  quoth  the  Washington 
press,  he  became  the  treasure  of  the  oU  and 
gas  Interests  which  rushed  In  overnight  and 
erased  his  campaign  deficit.  Krueger  han- 
dled that  as  openly  as  he  has  everything  else 
that  has  characterized  his  first  term. 

He  Inserted  Into  the  Feb.  4  Congressional 
Record  a  complete  analysis  of  the  source  of 
his  contributions.  It  revealed  that  the  money 
had  come  from  11  different  classifications, 
including  plain  citizens  who  liked  his  style 
and  aggressiveness  after  the  first  several 
months  in  office. 

Only  15.24  per  cent  of  it  had  come  from 
petroleum  sources. 

The  question  U.  regardless  of  percentages, 
what  Is  Illegal  or  wrong  with  individuals  of 
the  petroleima  Industry  supporting  a  repre- 
sentative who  Is  openly  and  assiduously  try- 
ing to  return  their  business  to  the  traditional 
marketplace  and  out  of  federal  control? 

Who  Is  following  his  conviction,  his  con- 
science and  his  campaign  promise  In  trying 
to  restore  Incentive  and  encourage  explora- 
tion In  an  Industry  that  could  shore  up  an 
energy  situation  hopelessly  bogged  in  federal 
fuzzlness.  An  Industry  that  is  the  llfeblood 
of  the  state  he  represents. 

It  Is  strange  that  his  feUow  congressmen, 
now  leaking  hints  of  possible  hanky-panky 
In  his  campaign  contributions,  do  not  enqiloy 
the  same  ze&l  and  Indignation  in  running 
down  gifts  from  organized  labor  and  other 
Interests  to  their  favorite  congressmen. 

ITie  leaks  of  Information,  or  misinforma- 
tion, concerning  the  source  of  Krueger's  con- 
tributions point  to  members  of  Congress. 
Suggestions  such  as  "You  might  look  into 
Krueger's  campaign  contributions,  etc." 

The  vendetta  started  In  late  December 
when  Krueger  got  a  momentous  12  to  4  sub- 
committee affirmative  vote  that  shook  his  foes 
Into  the  unhappy  knowledge  that  here  was  a 
rocAle  quarterback  who  coiild  handle  the  baU. 
It  peaked  on  last  Tuesday  after  the  full 
House  had  supported  him  on  a  crucial  vote, 
230  to  184.  On  Wednesday,  there  appeared  In 
the  House  press  gaUery  a  pUe  of  anonynaous 
"press  releases"  concerning  Krueger's  cam- 
paign contributions. 

Just  a  good,  clean  old  game  of  Washing- 
ton karate. 

It  Is  difficult  to  determine  Just  how  much. 
If  any.  Impact  the  faceless  smear  on  Krueger 
had  In  the  sudden  reversal  of  the  House  late 
Thursday.  It  sent  the  Krueger  deregulation 
forces  spinning,  205-201,  In  one  of  the  closest 
House  votes  In  years  on  a  major  issue.  Prior 
to  the  attack  on  his  campaign  contributions, 
Krueger  had  owned  a  46-vote  margin.  It 
melted  under  the  odorotis  tactic  and  Inten- 
sive lobbying  by  labor  and  Nader-like  con- 
sumer groups. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  Texas  sent  up 
a  bare-cheeked  congressman  like  Bob  Krueger 
<rf  Germain -oriented,  stiff -moraled  New 
Braunfels.  He  is  big  and  tough  and  intellec- 
tually pure  and  he  actually  believes  that  a 
people's  mandate  Is  a  people's  mandate. 

It  adds  to  one  thing  for  a  freshman  con- 
gressman In  Washington — you  get  In  deep 
trouble  If  you  do  more  than  drop  to  your 
knees  before  senior  tacticians  or  nose  Into 
sacred  pastures. 

But  Bob  Krueger  lost  the  rulebook  some- 
where In  the  corrldcns  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
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r«sentatiT«8  and  dared  to  act  like  hla  own 
man,  or  the  nian  the  people  sent  to  Wash- 
ington In  a  Jarring  landslide  upset.  So,  now, 
he  Is  being  tarred  as  a  menace,  a  tool  of  evil 
Interests. 

Only  a  few  weeks  e^o  he  was  an  obscure 
nice  guy.  Ignored  by  the  liberal  wheels  of 
Congress  who  couldn't  even  spell  New  Braun- 
fels,  much  less  tell  you  where  It  was. 

But  In  those  several  weeks.  Rep.  Krueger 
acted  In  the  Interest  of  his  state,  his  con- 
stituency and  what  he  considered  to  be  the 
overall  benefit  of  the  country  by  trying  to 
steer  an  American  business  back  to  home- 
plate — and  out  of  the  federal  muzzle. 


BALANCE  D.C.  BUDGET— COLLECT 
ON  U.S.S.R.  EMBASSY  PARKINa 
TICKETS 


HON.  URRY  McDonald 

OF  CEoaciA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  17,  1976 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  new  source  of  potential  reve- 
nue for  the  District  of  Columbia  was  Just 
revealed  by  the  Sunday  Star  on  Febru- 
ary 15,  1976.  In  a  front  page  story  on 
unpaid  parking  tickets  by  foreign  em- 
bassies, it  was  revealed  that  the  gold 
medal  winner  was  the  U.S.S.R.  with 
8,865  parking  violations  accumulated  In 
the  last  7  months,  the  silver  medalist  was 
the  Embassy  of  Israel  with  2,539  tickets 
and  the  bronze  was  awarded  to  Peru  for 
866  tickets.  Perhaps  Mayor  Washington 
can  negotiate  his  own  SALT— Settle  All 
Late  Tickets — agreement  with  the  Soviet 
and  other  embassies  concerned  and  thus 
have  a  new  source  of  revenue.  It  sure 
would  be  more  popular  than  the  commu- 
ter tax  he  keeps  talking  about. 

On  a  more  serious  note,  I  feel  this  situ- 
ation is  scandalous  when  you  consider 
that  the  Embassy  of  Great  Britain  having 

125  cars  with  diplomatic  tags,  15  less  than 
the  U.S.S.R.  had  only  81  tickets.  In  con- 
trast, the  U.S.S.R.  with  its  fleet  of  140 
cars  had  108  times  more  tickets  than 
Great  Britain.  It  is  obvious  the  contempt 
with  which  the  U.S.S.R.  regards  our 
country  and  its  laws.  The  State  Depart- 
ment should  do  something  other  than 
wring  its  hands.  If  some  of  the  more 
brazen  offenders  found  those  lovely 
"boots"  attached  to  their  cars,  the  num- 
ber of  violations  would  probably  dip  very 
sharply.  The  item  from  the  Star  follows 
for  the  edification  of  my  colleagues: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Peb.  15,  1976] 

Why  Don't  Diplomats  Pat  Tickbts? 

(By  Mary  Ann  Kuhn) 

It  makes  the  U.S.  Department  of  State 
cringe,  the  D.C.  Department  of  Motor  Ve- 
hicles squirm,  the  Washington  MetropoUtan 
Police  Department  call  on  the  Almighty. 

It  Is  what  they  call  a  Delicate  Situation— 
the  matter  of  unpaid  parking  tickets  charged 
to  foreign  diplomats  In  Washington.  Per- 
haps It  Is  worse  than  that  because  the  Soviets 
are  the  super  sccflaaws  among  Washington's 

126  embassies  and  three  legations. 

The  Soviet  Embassy  here  has  8,865  unpaid 
parking  tickets  from  the  last  11  months. 
That's  6,000  more  unpaid  tickets  than  any 
other  embassy  here.  It  Is  also  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  total  a7.9««  tickets  Issued  to  can 
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with  diplomatic  (DPL)  tags  that  have  gone 
unpaid  during  that  time. 

No  one  seems  quite  comfortable  talking 
about  It. 

"Oh,  my  OodI  Don't  start  another  World 
War!"  one  top  pcdlce  official  hollers  Into  the 
phone. 

The  thought  of  publicity  about  the  un- 
paid tickets,  partlc\ilarly  the  Soviets,  is 
enough  to  throw  him  Into  a  verbal  frenzy. 

"Maybe  you  are  dealing  with  an  Inter- 
national situation,"  the  police  c^clal  says. 
"It  might  be  embarrassing.  Can't  you  write 
the  story  without  mentioning  embassies  by 
name? 

"You  might  find  the  KGB  following  you 
around." 

As  for  the  Russians,  well,  a  Soviet  spokes- 
man speaking  very  carefully,  very  slowly  says 
Into  the  phone:  "It  .  .  .  is  .  .  .  very  .  .  . 
Important  .  .  .  not  .  .  .  to  .  .  .  make  .  .  . 
this  . . .  an  . . .  anti-Soviet  .  .  .  article." 

TAKE  A  LOOK  AT  LEADERS 


Embassy 


Number  of     Number  of 
tickeb       DPL  U(s 


Minimum 
|i 


U.S.S.R 8.865  140  $44,325 

Israel 2.539  57  12.695 

P«fu 886  25  4,330 

France 323  72  1.615 

Togo 189  5  945 

Great  Britila 81  125  405 

Egypt 16  60  80 


>  Based  on  a  minimum  $5  fine  per  ticket.  Some  parking 
tickets  cost  as  much  as  S2S. 

State  Department  officials  say  that  foreign 
diplomats  here  should  pay  fines  on  parking 
vlolatlon.'i  promptly,  regardless  of  their  im- 
munity from  arrest  or  detention.  After  all, 
VS.  representatives  stationed  abroad  are  ex- 
pected by  the  department  to  pay  theirs,  they 
say. 

But  If  foreign  diplomats  don't  pay  here, 
"under  no  circumstances  will  they  be  ar- 
rested or  detained,"  says  the  State  Depart- 
ment. They  are  protected  by  diplomatic  Im- 
munity. But  It's  actually  left  up  to  the 
Individual  embassy  whether  diplomats  pay. 

Some  Embassies,  like  the  British  Embassy, 
have  an  ambassador  who  has  an  "Iron  rule" 
that  members  of  his  staff  pay  parking  tickets. 
If  they  don't  the  ambassador  wants  to  know 
why. 

"It  Is  handled  as  an  Internal  disciplinary 
matter,"  said  press  secretary  Merrick  Baker- 
Bates,  who  seemed  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  embassy  has  81  unpaid  parking  tickets. 

Unlike  most  embassies  which  only  have 
two,  three  or  four  reserved  parking  spaces  In 
front  of  the  embassy,  the  British  Embassy 
has  reserved  parking  for  every  member  of 
Its  staff  who  has  DPL  tags.  At  the  embassy, 
the  diplomats  park  on  the  grounds  In  a  lot 
which   has    1660   reserved   spaces. 

The  State  Department  says  some  embas- 
sies not  only  require  that  their  diplomats 
pay  a  parking  fine  out  of  their  own  pockets 
but  also  contribute  an  identical  sum  to  a 
charity  designated  by  the  embassy  either  in 
the  home  country  or  in  this  country. 

Whether  diplomats  should  pay  is,  accord- 
ing to  a  Soviet  Embassy  spokesman,  "not  a 
matter  decided  by  the  emotions  of  citizens. 

"It  is  a  matter  decided  by  international 
agreement.  And  I  don't  think  It  would  be 
good  for  the  press  to  raise  this  matter.  It 
is  not  a  matter  decided  by  one  country.  It 
will  only  complicate  the  matter." 

The  Embassy  of  Togo  seems  to  agree,  but 
not  with  as  much  diplomacy.  A  top  diplomat 
there  twice  hung  up  on  a  reporter  who  was 
asking  him  information  about  the  number 
of  embassy  parking  spaces  and  DPL  cars. 

"There  is  no  sense  in  all  this  thing,"  he 
said.  "I  don't  want  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions." He  hung  up. 
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The  next  time  be  was  called  he  said :  "Dont 
bother  to  ask  us  at  work  here.  We  have  every- 
thing with  the  State  Department."  He  hung 
up  again. 

Government  officials — from  the  State  De- 
partment to  the  D.C.  police  department — 
worry  about  the  way  the  issue  of  unpaid 
parking  tickets  is  handled. 

If  not  treated  "properly,"  or  If  the  State 
Department  should  take  such  action  as  with- 
drawing DPL  tags  until  tickets  are  paid,  for 
Instance,  it  could  adversely  affect  interna- 
tional relations,  detente  with  Russia,  and  re- 
lations with  other  countries.  It  could  even 
result  In  reprisals  against  American  diplo- 
mats abroad. 

They  don't  like  to  talk  about  these  unpaid 
tickets — State  Department  officials,  the  po- 
lice, the  DMV,  court  officials  and  many  em- 
bassies. 

They  tend  to  keep  a  low  profile,  so  low 
that  none  of  them  knows  exactly  how  many 
parking  tickets  are  Issued  to  diplomats  at 
each  embassy.  And  so  low  that  no  one  knows 
precisely  how  many  of  them  go  unpaid  at 
each  embassy,  or  even  how  many  are  paid. 

The  facts  on  unpaid  diplomatic  parking 
tickets  lay  buried  In  sheet  upon  sheet  of  com- 
puter printouts  obtained  from  District  gov- 
ernment agencies  by  The  Star. 

By  comparing  one  agency's  computer  list 
containing  the  names  of  the  embassies  and 
their  DPL  tags  with  another  agency's  com- 
puter printout  listing  tag  numbers  and  park- 
ing violations,  The  Star  found  the  following: 

Prom  March  1976  through  January  1976 
aKJroximately  3,675  DPL  Ucense  plates  were 
Issued  to  diplomatic  cars  here.  The  total 
number  of  parking  tickets  issued  to  those 
tags  is  not  known,  but  there  are  27,966  which 
have  not  been  paid,  an  average  of  eight 
tickets  per  car. 

At  a  minimum  of  $6  a  ticket,  the  total 
comes  to  $139,830  m  unpaid  parking  tickets. 

Of  that  number,  8,865  unpaid  parking 
tickets  belong  to  the  Soviets,  the  No  1  scof- 
fiaw  among  embassies  here.  And  one  of  Rus- 
sU-s  140  cars  with  DPL  tags,  DPL  3113  bai 
167  tickets  to  its  credit— the  highest  number 
of  unpaid  parking  tickets  of  any  diplomatic 
vehicle. 

Second  In  the  ratings  is  the  Bmbassy  of 
S^Pl'^'^s^'*^^  unpaid  parking  tickets  and 

And  No.  3,  the  Embassy  of  Peru,  has  866 
unpaid  parking  tickets  and  25  DPL  tags 

■The  Soviets  have  accumulated  so  many 
tickets,  according  to  an  embassy  spokesmaiC 
because  "we  do  not  have  parking  lots  near 
the  embassy."  The  Soviet  Embassy  and  the 
State  Department  "have  an  agreement."  they 
both  say.  that  the  Soviets  have  the  right  to 
park  lUegally  within  a  two-block  area  of  the 
embassy  on  I6th  Street  between  L  and  M 
streets  NW  because  of  a  lack  of  parking  facu- 
lties— but  nowhere  else  In  the  city. 

"The  same  privileges  are  given  to  Ameri- 
can diplomats  in  Moscow,"  said  the  Soviet 
Embassy  spokesman.  "They  also  have  the 
nght  to  park  in  places  where  there  is  no 
parking.  That  is  why  we  don't  consider  It  a 
parking  violation  here— there  are  no  parking 
spaces  near  the  embassy.  We  only  have  re- 
served parking  for  two  diplomatic  cars." 

The  Embassy  of  Israel  says  it  has  received 
so  many  tickets— 2,539— because  there  are  20 
to  30  other  embassies  or  diplomatic  missions 
within  a  300-yard  radius  of  Its  embassy  at 
1621  22nd  St.  NW,  and  not  enough  avaUable 
legal  spaces  to  park. 

"Our  Embassy  was  allotted  only  three  re- 
served diplomatic  parking  spaces.  Three.  One. 
Two.  Three,"  said  Avl  Pazner,  the  Israeli 
Embassy  spokesman. 

"We  want  to  observe  rules  In  the  country 
where  we  are  guests,"  he  said.  "It  simply 
seems  to  be  a  mission  Impossible." 

But  the  spokesman  seemed  cheered  by  the 
thought  that  the  Soviets  had  more  parking 
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tickets  than  tbe  Israelis.  "We  are  much  bet- 
ter than  the  Soviets — ^fotir  times  less  than 
the  Soviets." 

The  diplomat  here  with  more  unpaid 
tickets  than  any  other  DPL  tag  owner  U 
Zlnon  D.  Klzyun,  33,  a  third  secretary  at  the 
Soviet  Embassy.  He  has  167  unpaid  parking 
tickets,  three  more  than  two  other  colleagues 
at  the  same  embassy. 

Klzyun  was  asked  about  his  unpaid  tickets 
one  night  recently  as  he  walked  from  the 
embassy  to  his  pea  soup-colored  Plymouth 
Duster,  which  was  illegally  parked — and 
ticketed— a  few  feet  from  a  "No  Parking 
Anytime"  sign. 

"Tickets?  Parking  tickets?  You  said  167?" 

He  seemed  surprised,  almost  shocked.  He 
looked  up  in  the  air  and  thought  for  a  mo- 
ment. "No,  I  think  maybe  500.  I  get  two  a 
day  here.  Doesn't  that  figure  out  to  500 
tickets  a  year?" 

Klzyun  stood  under  the  street  light,  his  car 
keys  in  one  hand,  a  copy  of  the  newspaper 
Pravda  in  the  other,  an  astrakhan  on  his 
head,  looking  somewhat  pleased  that  for 
that  day,  he  bad  gotten  only  one  ticket  on 
his  windshield. 

"Uusually  I  get  two.  Evidently  the  police 
officer  Is  on  leave." 

He  complained  that  "police  put  tickets  on 
all  our  cars  and  don't  leave  them  on  Ameri- 
can cars"  in  that  area. 

He  said  he  has  never  paid  any  of  Ills  park- 
ing tickets. 

"We  have  diplomatic  Immunity.  Nobody 
pays  in  Moscow,"  he  said,  referring  to  Ameri- 
can diplomats  In  the  Soviet  Union.  "I  be- 
lieve it's  mutual." 

Also,  he  said,  because  of  the  difficulty  in 
finding  a  parking  place  near  the  chancery, 
"the  policy  of  the  embassy  is  If  we  get  tick- 
ets in  these  two  blocks  we  may  disregard 
them.  But,  if  we  get  some  elsewhere,  in  a 
shopping  area,  like  on  F  Street,  the  policy 
Is  the  ticket  must  be  paid." 

As  he  was  unlocking  the  door  to  his  car, 
he  was  asked  what  he  does  with  aU  his 
tickets. 

"I  just  collect  them,"  he  said  before  driv- 
ing away. 

The  whole  business  of  ticketing  diplomatic 
cars  is  a  vicious  circle. 

The  police  department  feels  it  has  a  duty 
to  ticket  Illegally  parked  cars — diplomatic  or 
not.  So  police  ticket  the  cars  and  send  re- 
ports of  unpaid  tickets  to  the  Central  Viola- 
tions Bureau,  an  arm  of  D.C.  Superior  Court. 

The  biu-eau  in  turn  sends  the  list  of  un- 
paid diplomatic  tickets  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment, which  claims  it  doesn't  "have  the 
staff"  to  pore  throiigh  the  2  V^ -inch  thick 
computer  printout  of  unpaid  tickets.  The  list 
apparently  Just  sits  there. 

So  why  do  the  police  bother  starting  this 
chain  of  non-events  by  ticketing  Illegally 
parked  diplomatic  cars  in  the  first  place? 

"You  can't  look  at  it  that  way,"  says  Dep- 
uty Chief  Ernest  J.  Prete,  head  of  traffic  en- 
forcement for  the  city.  "We  cant  Ignore  It. 
We  have  a  responsibility  to  enforce  the  law 
regardless  of  the  support  units.  If  the  courts 
don't  do  it  and  the  State  Department  doesnt, 
it  doesn't  mean  we  wlU  lay  down,  turn  our 
backs  to  it. 

"The  diplomat  Is  Immune  firom  arrest.  He 
is  not  immune  from  paying  the  ticket.  The 
vehicle  is  not  Immune  from  abiding  by  the 
regulations.  Diplomats  still  have  no  right  to 
park  in  violation  and  abuse  the  parking  regu- 
lations." 

Every  so  often,  the  State  Department  sends 
a  note  to  the  embassies  reminding  them  of 
department  policy  toward  parking  tickets 
Issued  to  diplomats. 

One  such  letter  from  the  secretary  of  state 
went  out  to  the  embassies  on  Dec.  10.  It  said 
In  part: 

"The  department  Is  concerned  over  the 
continuing   problem   of   parking   violations 
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committed  by  members  of  the  diplomatic 
corps  asd  their  staffs. 

"The  department  reiterates  its  position  on 
that.  Members  of  diplomatic  missions  should 
operate  their  automobiles  in  accordance  with 
local  traffic  laws  and  regulations.  In  this  con- 
nection, U.S.  representatives  stationed 
abroad  are  expected  by  the  department  to 
pay  charges  resulting  from  parking  viola- 
tions. 

"It  Is  the  department's  position  that  for- 
eign official  representatives  posted  to  the  VS. 
should  do  the  same,  regardless  of  their  im- 
munity from  arrest  or  detention. 

Even  though  the  D.C.  goverment  has  com- 
puter printouts  at  its  fingertips,  one  with 
embassy  names  and  tag  numbers  and  another 
with  the  various  violations  issued  to  those 
tags,  neither  the  District  nor  the  State  De- 
partment has  put  the  two  togeher  to  get  an 
accurate  count  of  the  tickets  Issued  to  each 
embassy  and  to  each  d^lomat. 
Diplomats'  unpaid  parking  tickets  {Embassy 
or  organization,  number  of  unpaid  tickets) 

VSSIt.  ._ _     8.865 

Israel   2,539 
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Peru 

BrazU 

NlgerU    

GAS   

Iran 

Argentina 

France 

India  

Tunisia 

Italy 

Sudan : 

Trinidad  &  Tobago 

Malaysia 

Saudi  Arabia 

China  (Taiwan) 

Jordan 

Uruguay  

Togo 

Ecuador 

BoUvla 

Ethiopia 

Romania 

Czechoslovakia 

Senegal  

Guinea   

Zaire    

Poland 

Morocco    

Zambia  

Philippines 

Greece 

Germany  (West) 

Spain 

Japan  

Thailand 

Libya 

Mexico 

Ivory  Coast 

Korea  (South) .. 

Australia 

Liberia 

Cameroon 

Canada   

Mall 

Maiuitius 

Kenya   

Yugoslavia 

Great  Britain 

Costa  Rica 

Cyprus 

Qatar 

Sweden  

Norvray   

United  Arab  Emirates- 
Netherlands  

Afghanistan 

Bulgaria 

Panama 

South    Africa 

Chad  

Haiti .^ 

Pakistan .* 


866 

560 

438 

359 

353 

332 

323 

281 

272 

266 

253 

246 

231 

226 

213 

99 

92 

89 

84 

76 

74 

66 

64 

48 

45 

39 

36 

31 

30 

22 

20 

20 

19 

16 

06 

03 

99 

96 

96 

92 

89 

87 

84 

84 

84 

83 

83 

81 

76 

76 

76 

75 

73 

66 

63 

63 

62 

61 

61 

58 

88 

67 


Hungary   66 

Denmark    66 

Ghana . 66 

Lesotho — .  68 

Belgium 61 

Nicaragua 61 

Portugal 80 

Barbados 40 

Guatemala 49 

Paraguay 48 

Sierra  Leone 48 

Venezuela 47 

Bahamas 44 

Kuwait 48 

Somalia    — j. 48 

Yemen    '. 48 

Bangladesh '. 41 

Indonesia 41 

Burma    40 

Dominican  R^ubllc 40 

Lebanon  40 

ColcMnbla   88 

Uganda 37 

Chile  36 

Gabon 34 

Switzerland  34 

Mauritania    33 

Central  African  Republic 31 

New  Zealand 31 

Jamaica    30 

Finland    29 

Madagascar 29 

South  Vietnam 28 

Upper   Volta HI  28 

Tanzania 26 

Malta 24 

Turkey    1"™"  23 

Oman    21 

Austria 21 

Algeria ™  20 

Dahomey    ~  jg 

El  Salvador Z'iZZ  19 

Honduras ~  ja 

Rwanda I ""  jg 

Syria   HIIZIZ  13 

Burundi   ^m 

Laos I~ZI~Z~riI  17 

Luxembourg   17 

Malawi   ZZZZZZZZZZ"  17 

Khmer  Hep.  (Cambodia) Z~  m 

Egypt    _ 1  jg 

Iceland  j- 

Commission  of 

European  Commimltlea 13 

Sri    Lanka -m 

Batavia  ZZZZZZZZZZIZZZ"  14 

Singapore ""~  ,„ 

Germany  (East) ZZZ__ZZ  12 

Swaziland    .- 

China  Liaison  Office 

(People's  Republic) o 

Guyana    ZZZZZJ  3 

Pan  American  Union ZZZZZZZZ  7 

Ireland   .; ZZZZZZZ  6 

Latvia Z  4 

Niger   _J1 4 

Total   28,060 

A  spokesman  for  the  State  Department  said 
the  printouts  were  "unmanageable."  He  said 
that  next  month,  before  the  new  tag  year 
begins,  he  plans  to  ask  for  a  "more  manage- 
able" one  so  we  can  easily  analyze  it. 

"Then  we  would  be  able  to  establish  several 
things — which  embassy  received  the  most 
tickets  and  whether  they  were  acquired  in 
official  business  or  otherwise. 

"We  would  get  in  touch  with  the  foreign 
embassy  and  ask  that  remedial  action  be 
taken.  I  think  It  is  useful  and  helpful  to 
remind  them  from  time  to  time." 

To  that,  Chief  Judge  Harold  H.  Greene 
of  Superior  Court  says: 

"If  the  State  Department  says  it  would 
like  a  more  manageable  printout,  we  will  do 
everything  in  our  power,  together  with  the 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles,  to  give  them 
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a  more  manageable  printout.  We  would  like 
some  action  to  be  taken.  The  State  Depart- 
ment never  asked  for  a  more  manageable 
printout. 

"Diplomatic  Immunity  serves  a  useful  pur- 
pose and  should  be  respected.  We  wouldn't 
want  our  diplomats  arrested  on  trumped  up 
charges  such  as  bribery  or  corruption. 

•But.  when  diplomats  collect  hundreds  or 
dozens  of  tickets  and  Inconvenience  those  In 
the  community,  the  State  Department  should 
be  expected  to  make  use  of  whatever  chan- 
nels It  has  to  eliminate  or  reduce  these 
practices. 

"At  a  minimum,  an  embassy  should  receive 
a  list  of  parking  tickets  so  It  can  be  ad- 
vised about  the  violations." 

Unlike  Washington.  New  York  City  issues 
an  official  report  which  goes  to  the  United 
Nations  on  how  many  parking  tickets  each 
country  receives  there  each  year. 

In  New  York's  report  of  the  20  most 
ticketed  cars  released  earlier  this  month, 
Uganda  emerged  as  the  chief  diplomatic 
scofflaw  with  more  than  1,700  Ignored  tickets 
on  the  three  most  ticketed  cars,  followed  by 
Yugoslavia  with  484  and  Saudi  Arabia  with 
480. 

The  Soviets  had  a  car  In  eighth  place  with 
422  tickets  and  another  In  10th  place  with 
411. 

The  D.C.  government's  computer  printouts. 
In  addition  to  listing  DPL  tags,  also  list  an 
additional  1.275  cars  with  WN  license  plates 
which  have  1,416  unpaid  parking  tickets. 

Like  DPL  tags,  WN's  also  get  diplomatic 
Immunity.  WN  tags  belong  to  administrative 
or  technical  persons  who  work  In  the  embas- 
sies but  are  not  diplomats. 

Usually  they  are  citizens  of  the  country 
their  embassy  represents.  The  State  Depart- 
ment said  It  didn't  know  what  WN  stood  for 
and  It  would  take  some  time  to  research  the 
question. 

While  the  D.C.  printouts  list  27.966  unpaid 
diplomatic  parking  tickets  for  the  last  11 
months,  all  but  4.461  were  matched  with 
embassies. 

The  computer  printout  lacked  sufficient  in- 
formation to  identify  which  embassy  the 
owners  of  these  4.461  DPL  tags  belonged  to. 

In  a  number  of  other  cases,  there  were 
DPL  tags  which  received  tickets  during  that 
time  but  changed  hands  so  that  identity  of 
the  tag  owner  was  impossible  to  pin  down. 

The  diplomat  parking  problem  may  wind 
up  solving  Itself,  or  at  least  partially  so.  The 
State  Department  said  that  work  will  begin 
in  the  late  summer  for  an  International 
Chancery  site  on  Connecticut  Avenue  near 
the  Van  Ness  shopping  area  which  will  be 
the  location  of  14  embassy  offices  and  will 
provide  parking  for  those  employes. 

As  for  the  Soviets,  plans  are  under  way  for 
a  new  embassy  site  on  Wisconsin  Avenue 
which  will  also  provide  spaces  for  off-street 
parking. 

The  whole  i^ue  of  parking  tickets  and  dip- 
lomatic immunity  drives  the  assistant  direc- 
tor of  transportation  for  DMV  "bananas." 

"I'm  tired  of  fighting  it,"  said  Joseph  P. 
Murphy.  "I  suppose  our  people  (diplomats) 
do  the  same  thing  (abroad) .  That's  what  they 
teUus. 

"It's  a  big  issue  .  .  .  when  you  are  dealing 
with  an  edgy  problem  of  International  rela- 
tions. This  is  an  international  thing,  not  a 
local  thing.  This  is  strictly  a  matter  of  the  In- 
ternational community. 

"It's  not  a  parochial  thing  In  the  sense  our 
local  outrage  satisfies  the  need  to  do  some- 
thing. Local  outrage  long  ago  would  have 
solved  the  problem." 
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THE  BICENTENNIAL  BITE:  HOW  TO 
COMPARE  APPLES  AND  ORANGES 


HON.  RICHARD  KEUT 

or  PLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  17.  1976 

Mr.  KELLY.  Mr.  i^)eaker.  It  Is  with 
reluctance  I  oppose  and  expose  a  plot 
among  four  very  respected  Members  of 
this  House — Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia. 
Mr.  McCoRKACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
GooDLiNG  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr. 
Stmms  of  Idaho.  Apples  are  grown  In 
their  States. 

And  these  men  are  out  to  upset  our 
applecarts.  Their  recent  actions  show 
they  want  the  whole  bite  of  the  i^ple 
for  their  constituents.  They  are  part  of 
the  Big  Apple  cartel. 

They  have  introduced  a  resolution 
naming  the  apple  The  Official  Bicenten- 
nial Fruit  and  will  ask  this  House  to  ap- 
prove It.  Their  motives  are  exclusionary 
and  certainly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Revolution. 

They  trample  on  the  customs  of  this 
venerable  House.  Mr.  Speaker.  They 
count  apples  and  forget  to  tell  us  apples 
cannot  be  compared  with  oranges.  I  am 
here  to  say  very  little  can  compare  with 
oranges. 

But  they  are  pushing.  Hasty  passage  of 
this  resolution  will  have  ramifications 
that  could  lead  to  dislocation  in  our  ag- 
ricultural communities,  perhaps  cause 
wide  unemployment.  I  am  dismayed  that 
four  so  responsible  Members  would  tam- 
per with  the  free  market  in  this  fashion. 
It  Is  Big  Government  at  work  again. 

To  officially  make  the  munching  of  an 
apple  an  act  of  patriotism  is  serious  busi- 
ness. 

It  will  change  our  American  way  of 
life,  Mr.  Speaker.  They  are  meddling. 

They  could  have  all  Hawaii's  pineapple 
growers  on  the  dole. 

ITiings  would  no  longer  be  peaches 
and  cream  in  Georgia. 

They  might  even  try  to  declare  life  is 
nothing  but  a  bowl  of  apples. 

These  comments  are  not  sour  grapes, 
my  fellow  Members  of  California  and 
New  York,  but  recognition  of  a  clear  and 
present  danger.  TTielr  plotting  Is  going 
to  get  us  Into  a  jam,  a  pickle. 

These  men  imply  apples  were  the  first 
fruit  brought  to  these  shores.  They  claim 
America  and  apples  are  ssmonymous  and 
that  apples  are  the  most  popular  and 
widely  grown  fruit  in  the  United  States. 

All  of  that  Is  so  much  applesauce. 

They  Ignore  Columbus,  who  planted 
oranges  In  the  New  World  in  1493.  It  had 
to  be  the  first  thing  he  did  after  unptick- 
Ing  on  his  second  trip.  They  forget  or- 
anges were  under  cultivation  at  St. 
Augustine,  in  Florida,  in  1597. 

They  may  not  know  the  year  1776  was 
an  important  one  for  oranges.  Citrus  his- 
torians tell  us  the  first  commercial  ship- 
ments were  made  from  Florida  in  that 
year.  And  Count  Odet  Philippe,  of  Safety 
Harbor,  in  my  district,  began  the  culti- 
vation of  grapefruit  about  1830. 
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I  tell  you.  this  power  play  by  the  Big 
Apple  interests  is  rotten  to  the  core. 

Who,  among  the  great  orators  in  this 
House,  ever  speaks  in  apple-shaped 
tones?  Who  would  feel  comfortable  with 
apples  Jubilee?  Could  anyone  be  so  un- 
aware of  our  heritage  as  to  afik  Billy  Boy 
if  she  can  bake  an  apple  pie?  Would 
many  be  so  imtradltional  as  to  set  a 
Thanksgiving  table  without  cranberry 
sauce? 

A  popular  variety  of  orange  is  the 
Parson  Brown,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  sweet 
to  the  palate  and  refreshing  to  the  souL 
Now.  I  ask  you,  what  is  more  American 
than  the  name  Parson  Brown?  Or  Just 
roll  the  word  Valencia  off  your  tongue. 
It  makes  you  feel  majestic  to  say  It.  It 
Is  an  orange.  Winesap  is  harsh  to  the 
ear.  It  is  an  apple. 

Our  orange  blossom  is  the  S3rmbol  of 
newly  wed  bliss.  All  the  Big  Apples  have 
to  offer  is  a  song,  "Don't  Sit  Under  the 
Apple  Tree  With  Anyone  Else  But  Me," 
which  is  a  wartime  plea  for  fidelity.  Are 
they  trying  to  lead  this  Nation  further 
down  the  road  of  permissiveness?  Surely 
all  of  us  recall  what  Eve  started  with  the 
apple. 

True  the  apple  has  wormed  Its  way 
into  our  folklore — things  tend  to  be  in 
apple  pie  order  and  as  American  as  apple 
pie. 

But  the  apple  has  had  good  public  rela- 
tions since  the  days  of  Johnny  Apple- 
seed.  They  want  you  to  forget  one  rotten 
apple  spoils  the  barrel. 

And  it  may  be  true  an  apple  a  day 
keeps  the  doctor  away.  But  have  you 
ever  heard  of  anyone  suffering  the  green 
apricot  trots?  Only  apples  can  do  that 
for  you. 

They  keep  quiet  what  Herman  Melville 
said  in  his  masterwork.  Moby  Dick: 
"Hell  is  an  idea  first  bom  on  an  undi- 
gested apple  dumpling." 

Rather  than  give  us  full  disclosure, 
they  lull  us  with  endearments :  "apple  of 
my  eye"  and  "sweeter  than  apple  cider." 

Let  me  tell  you  something  about  com- 
paring oranges  and  apples:  The  1974 
apple  harvest  has  been  reported  at  134 
million  bushels  from  all  apple-growing 
States;  in  Florida  alone,  this  year's  har- 
vest will  be  the  equivalent  of  275  million 
bushels  of  oranges  and  80  million  of 
grapefruit.  We  have  850,000  acres  in  cit- 
rus cultivation,  an  area  roughly  the  size 
of  the  State  of  Delaware. 

Orange  juice  is  recognized  across  the 
Nation  as  a  pleasant  way  to  start  the  day. 
Grapefruit  is  a  key  element  in  many 
weight-reducing  diets.  Citrus  products 
are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  medicine, 
perfume,  confections,  and  liqueurs.  Pulp 
is  an  essential  in  some  cattlefeeds. 

I  sincerely  hope  my  well-intended  re- 
marks do  not  earn  me  the  reputation 
of  being  antiapple.  I  extend  the  olive 
branch.  The  apple  is  a  noble  fruit.  I  like 
it.  I  have  them  in  my  home.  They  are 
among  the  good  things  in  life.  They  were 
of  great  Importance  in  the  settlement  of 
this  country.  But  just  as  the  Nation  had 
many  Foimdlng  Fathers,  it  had  many 
founding  fruits. 

But  these  men  have  shown  they  dont 
care  a  flg  for  the  rest  of  us.  As  sure  as 
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God  made  little  green  apples,  the  spon- 
sors of  this  rescdution  are  about  to  offehd 
the  spirit  that  made  America  what  it  Is 
today. 

More  fitting.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  be  a 
resolution  declaring  the  fndt  salad  our 
Bicentennial  appetizer.  It  would  encour- 
age dietary  patriotism,  in  the  Interest  of 
national  unity,  while  avoiding  potential 
widespread  agricultural  imemployment. 

I  believe  this  discourse  has  gone  to  the 
meat  of  the  coconut.  Let  us  do  not  buy 
a  lemon.  Let  us  preserve  ourselves.  Let 
us  remember  how  our  gardens  grow. 


SENIOR  CITIZENS'  TAX  DEDUCTION 
CHECKLIST 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  17,  1976 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  year  thousands  of  elderly  citizens 
needlessly  overpay  their  Federal  income 
taxes.  One  reason  is  that  many  people 
are  not  aware  of  the  special  deductions 
which  this  body  has  provided  and  which 
apply  particulaiiy  to  senior  citizens.  For 
example,  taxpayers  over  the  age  of  65 
are  entitled  to  an  additional  $750  deduc- 
tion. They  also  are  entitled  to  deduct 
much  of  the  gain  from  the  sale  of  their 
home.  In  addition,  there  are  dozens  of 
exemptions  which  are  available  to  all 
taxpayers  but  \(^ich  may  be  overlocAed 
at  the  time  of  filing. 

In  order  that  people  may  have  a  handy 
checklist  for  determining  tliese  deduc- 
tions, I  include  the  following  material  in 
the  Record  : 

BASIC  FILING  UIOTS 

Required  to  file  a 
tax    retttm    if 
gross  income  is 
Filing  status:  at  least — 

Single  (age  66  or  older) $3. 100 

Qualifying   widow  (er)    65  or  older 

with  dependent  child 3,400 

Married  couple  (1  spouse  66  years  or 

older)  filing  jointly 4, 160 

Married  couple  (both  spouses  66  or 

older)  filing  jointly 4.900 

Married  filing  separately 760 

Additional  Personal  Exemption  for  Age. — 
Besides  the  regular  «750  exemption  allowed 
a  taxpayer,  a  husband  and  wife  who  are  66 
or  older  on  the  last  day  of  the  taxable  year 
are  each  entitled  to  an  additional  exemption 
of  $760  because  of  age. 

Tou  are  considered  66  on  the  day  before 
your  65th  birthday.  Thus,  if  your  65th  birth- 
day Is  on  January  1,  1976,  you  wlU  be  en- 
titled to  the  additional  $750  personal  exemp- 
tion because  of  age  for  your  1076  Federal 
Income  tax  return. 

Tax  Credit  for  Personal  Exemptions.— In 
addition  to  the  $760  personal  exemption,  a 
tax  credit  of  $30  U  avaUable  for  a  taxpayer. 
spouse,  and  each  dependent.  No  additional 
$30  credit  is  avaUable,  however,  because  of 
•ge  or  bUndness. 

Sale  of  Personal  Residence  by  Elderly  Tax- 
payers.— A  taxpayer  may  elect  to  exclude 
from  gross  Income  part,  or,  under  certain 
clrcxunstances.  aU  of  the  gain  from  the  sale 
of  his  personal  residence,  provided: 
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1.  He  was  66  or  older  before  the  date  of  the 
sale,  and 

2.  He  owned  and  occupied  the  property  as 
his  personal  residence  tar  a  period  totaling  at 
least  6  years  within  the  8-year  period  end- 
InR  on  the  date  of  the  sale. 

Taiq>ayer8  meeting  these  two  requirements 
may  elect  to  exclude  the  entire  gain  from 
gross  Income  if  the  adjusted  sales  price  of 
their  residence  is  $20,000  or  less.  (This  elec- 
tion can  only  be  made  once  during  a  tax- 
payer's lifetime.)  If  the  adjusted  sales  price 
exceeds  $20,000,  an  election  may  be  made  to 
exclude  part  of  the  gain  based  on  a  ratio  of 
$20,000  over  the  adjusted  sales  price  of  the 
residence.  Form  2119  (Sale  or  Exchange  of 
Personal  Residence)  is  helpful  in  determin- 
ing what  gain,  If  any,  may  be  excluded  by  an 
elderly  taxpayer  when  he  sells  his  home. 

Additionally,  a  taxpayer  may  elect  to  defer 
reporting  the  gain  on  the  sale  of  his  personal 
residence  If  within  18  months  before  or  18 
months  after  the  sale  he  buys  and  occupies 
another  residence,  the  cost  of  which  equals 
or  exceeds  the  adjusted  sales  price  of  the 
old  residence.  Additional  time  Is  aUowed  If 
(1)  you  construct  the  new  residence  or  (2) 
you  were  on  active  duty  in  the  0J3.  Armed 
Forces.  Publication  523  (Tax  Information 
on  Selling  Your  Home)  may  also  be  helpful. 
Retirement  Income  Credit. — To  quaUfy  for 
the  retirement  Income  credit,  you  must  (a) 
by  a  VS.  citizen  or  resident,  (b)  have  re- 
ceived earned  Income  in  excess  of  $600  in 
each  of  any  10  calendar  years  before  1975, 
and  (c)  have  certain  types  of  qualifying 
••retirement  Income."  Five  types  of  income — 
pensions,  annuities.  Interest,  and  dividends 
included  on  line  15.  Form  1040.  and  gross 
rents  from  Schedule  E,  Part  n,  column  (b)  — 
qualify  for  the  retirement  Income  credit 
The  credit  Is  16%  of  the  lesser  of: 

1.  A  taxpayer's  qualifying  retirement  In- 
come, or 

2.  $1,524  ($2,286  for  a  Joint  return  where 
both  taxpayers  are  65  or  older)  minus  the 
total  of  nontaxable  pensions  (such  as  So- 
cial Security  benefits  or  RaUroad  Retirement 
annuities)  and  earned  Income  (depending 
upon  the  taxpayer's  age  and  the  amount  of 
any  earnmgs  he  may  have). 

If  the  taxpayer  is  imder  62,  the  $1,524 
figure  is  reduced  by  the  amoxmt  of  earned 
income  in  excess  of  $900.  For  persons  at 
least  62  years  trid  but  less  than  72,  this 
amount  is  reduced  by  one-half  of  the  earned 
income  in  excess  of  $1,200  up  to  $1,700,  plus 
the  total  amount  over  $1,700.  Persons  72  and 
over  are  not  subject  to  the  earned  income 
limitation. 

Schedule  R  is  vised  for  taxpayers  who  claim 
the  retirement  Income  credit. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  will  also 
c<Hnpute  the  retirement  income  credit  for 
a  taipayer  If  he  has  requested  that  IRS  CMn- 
pute  his  tax,  he  answets  the  questions  for 
columns  A  and  B,  and  he  completes  lines 
2  and  6  on  Schedule  R — relating  to  the 
amoimt  of  his  Social  Security  benefits,  RaU- 
road Retirement  annuities,  earned  income, 
and  qualifying  retirement  Income  (pensions! 
annuities.  Interest,  dividends,  and  rents), 
■nie  taxpayer  should  also  write  "RIC"  on 
line  17.  Form  1040. 

Medical  and  dental  expenses 
Medical  and  dental  expenses  (unreim- 
bursed by  insurance  or  otherwise)  are  de- 
ductible to  the  extent  that  they  exceed  3% 
of  a  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  income  (line 
16,  Form  1040) . 

Insurance  premiums 
One-half  of  medical,  hospital  or  health  in- 
surance premiums  are  deductible  (up  to 
$160)  without  regard  to  the  3%  limitation 
for  other  medical  expenses.  The  remainder  of 
these  premiums  can  be  deducted,  but  Is  sub- 
ject to  the  3%  rule. 
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Drugs  and  medicines 
Included  In  medical  expenses  (subject  to 
3%  rule)   but  only  to  the  extent  exceeding 
1  %  of  adjusted  gross  income  (line  16.  Vonu 
1040). 

Other  medical  expenses 
Other  aUowable  medical  and  dental  ex- 
pense (subject  to  3%  limitation) : 

AbdcHnlnal    supports     (prescribed    by    a 
doctor). 
Acupuncture  services. 
Ambulance  hire. 
Anesthetist. 

Arch  supporte  (prescribed  by  a  doctor) . 
Artificial  limbs  and  teeth. 
Back  supports  (prescribed  by  a  doctor) . 
Braces. 

Capital  expendlt\ires  for  medical  purposes 
(e.g.,  elevator  for  persons  with  a  heart  aU- 
ment) — deductible  to  the  extent  that  the 
cost  of  the  capital  exi>endlt\ire  exceeds  the 
Increase  in  value  to  your  home  because  of  the 
capital  expenditure.   Taxpayer  should  have 
an   Independent   appraisal   made   to  reflect 
clearly  the  increase  in  value. 
Cardiographs. 
Chiropodist. 
Chiropractor. 

Christian  Science  practitioner,  authorized. 
Convalescent   home    (for    medical    treat- 
ment only) . 
Crutehes. 

Dental  services  (e.g.,  cleaning.  X-ray.  fill- 
ing teeth) . 
Dent\ires. 
Dermatologist. 
Eyeglasses. 

Food  or  beverages  specially  prescribed  by  a 
physician  (for  treatment  of  Illness,  and  In  ad- 
dition to,  not  as  substitute  for,  reg\ilar  diet; 
physician's  statement  needed). 
Gynecologist. 

Hearing  aids  and  batteries. 
Home  Health  services. 
Hospital  expenses. 
Insulin  treatment. 
Invalid  chair. 
Lab  tests. 

liip  reading  lessons  (designed  to  overcome 
a  handicap). 
Neurologist. 

Nursing  services  (for  medical  care.  Includ- 
ing nurse's  board  paid  by  you) . 
Occupational  therapist. 
Ophthalmologist. 
Optician. 
OptcMnetrist. 
Oral  surgery. 
Osteopath,  Ucensed. 
Pediatrician. 
Physical  examinations. 
Physician. 

Physical  therapist.  ' 

Podiatrist. 
Psychiatrist. 
Psychoanalyst. 
Psychologist. 
Psychotherapy. 
Radium  therapy. 

SacrolUac  belt  (presented  by  a  doctor). 
Seelng-eye  dog  and  maintenance. 
Speech  therapist. 
Splints. 

Supplementary  medical  insurance  (Part  B) 
under  Medicare. 
Surgeon. 

Telephone/teletype     special     communica- 
tions equipment  for  the  deaf. 

Transportation  expenses  for  medical  pur- 
poses (7<  per  mUe  plus  pairing  and  tolls  or 
actual  fares  for  taxi,  buses,  ete.) . 
Vaccines. 

Vitamins  prescribed  by  a  docttn-  (but  not 
taken  as  a  food  supplement  or  to  preserve 
general  health). 
Wheelchairs. 

Whirlpool  baths  for  medical  purposes. 
X-rays. 
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Taxes 

Real  estate. 

State  and  local  gasoline. 

General  sales. 

State  and  local  Income. 

Personal  property. 

If  sales  tax  tables  are  used  In  arriving  at 
your  deduction,  you  may  add  to  the  amount 
shown  In  the  tax  tables  only  the  sales  tax 
paid  on  the  purchase  of  five  classes  of  Items: 
automobiles,  airplanes,  boats,  mobile  homes, 
and  materials  used  to  build  a  new  home 
when  you  are  your  own  contractor. 

When  using  the  sales  tax  tables,  add  to 
your  adjusted  gross  income  any  nontaxable 
income  (e.g..  Social  Security.  Veterans"  pen- 
sion or  compensation  payments.  Railroad  Re- 
tirement annuities,  worlimens  compensation, 
untaxed  portion  of  long-term  capital  gains, 
recovery  of  pension  costs,  dividends  exclu- 
sion, ihterest  on  municipal  bonds,  unem- 
ployment compensation  and  public  assist- 
ance payments). 

Contributioru 

In  general,  contributions  may  be  deducted 
up  to  60  percent  of  your  adjusted  gross  in- 
come (line  15.  Form  1040).  However,  con- 
tributions to  certain  private  nonprofit  foun- 
dations, veterans  organizations,  or  fraternal 
societies  are  limited  to  20%  of  adjusted  gross 
Income. 

Cash  contributions  to  qualified  organiza- 
tions for  (1)  religious,  charitable,  scientific, 
literary  or  educational  purposes,  (2)  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  children  or  animals,  or  (3) 
Federal,  State  or  local  governmental  units 
(tuition  for  children  attending  parochial 
schools  Is  not  deductible) .  Fair  market  value 
for  property  (e.g..  clothing,  books,  equip- 
ment, furniture)  for  charitable  purposes. 
(For  gifts  of  appreciated  property,  special 
niles  apply.  Contact  local  IRS  office.) 

Travel  expenses  (actual  or  7c  per  mile  plus 
parking  and  tolls)  for  charitable  purposes 
(may  not  deduct  Insurance  or  depreciation 
tn  either  case). 

Cost  and  upkeep  of  uniforms  used  in  chari- 
table activities  (e.g.  scoutmaster) . 

Purchase  of  goods  or  tickets  from  charita- 
ble organizations  (excess  of  amount  paid 
over  the  fair  market  value  of  the  goods  or 
services) . 

Out-of-pocket  expenses  (e.g.,  postage,  sta- 
tionery, phone  calls)  while  rendering  serv- 
ices for  charitable  organizations. 

Care  of  unrelated  student  in  taxpayer's 
home  under  a  written  agreement  with  a 
qualifying  organization  (deduction  is  limited 
to  $50  per  month) . 

Interest 

Home  mortgage. 

Auto  loan. 

Installment  purchases  (television,  washer, 
dryer,  etc.). 

Bank  credit  card — can  deduct  the  finance 
charges  as  Interest  If  no  part  is  for  service 
charges,  loan  fees,  or  credit  Investigation 
fees,  or  similar  charges. 

Points — deductible  as  Interest  by  buyer 
where  financing  agreement  provides  that 
they  are  to  be  paid  for  use  of  lender's  money. 
Not  deductible  If  points  represent  charges 
for  services  rendered  by  the  lending  institu- 
tion (e.g.,  VA  loan  points  are  service  charges 
and  are  not  deductible  as  Interest).  Not 
deductible  if  paid  by  seller  (are  treated  as 
selling  expenses  aind  represent  a  reduction 
of  amount  realized) . 

Penalty  for  prepa3rment  of  a  mortgage — 
deductible  as  interest. 

Revolving  charge  accounts — may  deduct 
the  "finance  charge"  if  the  charges  are  based 
on  your  unpaid  balance  and  computed 
monthly. 

Other  charge  accounts  for  Installment  pui- 
ehasea — ^msy  deduct  the  lesser  of  (1)  6%  of 
the  average  monthly  balance  (average 
monthly  balance  equals  the  total  of  the  un- 
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""^^^p^id  balances  for  all  12  months,  divided  by 
12)  or  (2)  the  portion  of  the  total  fee  or 
service  charge  allocable  to  the  year. 
Caatuilty  or  theft  losses 
Casualty  (e.g.,  tornado,  flood,  storm,  fire, 
or  auto  accident  provided  not  caused  by  • 
wlllfiU  act  or  willful  negligence)  or  theft 
losses  to  nonbusiness  property — the  amount 
of  your  casualty  loss  deduction  Is  generally 
the  lesser  of  ( 1 )  the  decrease  In  fair  market 
value  of  the  property  as  a  result  of  the  casu- 
alty, or  (2)  yovLT  adjusted  basis  In  the  prop- 
erty. This  amount  must  be  further  reduced 
by  any  insurance  or  other  recovery,  and.  In 
the  case  of  property  held  for  personal  use. 
by  the  $100  limitation.  You  may  xxse  Form 
4684  for  computing  your  personal  casualty 
loss. 
Child  and  Disabled  Dependent  Care  Expenses 

A  taxpayer  who  maintains  a  household 
may  claim  a  deduction  for  employment-re- 
lated expenses  Incurred  in  obtaining  care  for 
a  (1)  dependent  who  is  under  15,  (2)  physi- 
cally or  mentally  disabled  dependent,  or  (3) 
disabled  spouse.  The  maximum  allowable 
deduction  is  $400  a  month  ($4,800  a  year) .  As 
a  general  rule,  employment-related  expenses 
are  deductible  only  if  Incurred  for  services 
for  a  qualifying  individual  in  the  taxpay- 
er's household.  However,  an  exception  exists 
for  child  care  expenses  (as  distinguished  from 
a  disabled  dependent  or  a  disabled  spouse). 
In  this  case,  expenses  outside  the  household 
(e.g.,  day  care  expenditures)  are  deductible, 
but  the  maximum  deduction  is  $200  per 
month  for  one  child,  $300  per  month  for 
two  children,  and  $400  i>er  month  for  three 
or  more  children. 

When  a  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  Income 
(line  15,  Form  1040)  exceeds  $18,000,  the 
deduction  Is  reduced  by  $1  for  each  $2  of 
income  above  this  amount.  For  further  In- 
formation about  child  and  dependent  care 
deductions,  see  Publication  503,  Child  Care 
and  Disabled  Dependent  Care,  available  free 
at  Internal  Revenue  offices. 

Miscellaneous 

Alimony  and  separate  maintenance  (pe- 
riodic payments). 

Appraisal  fees  for  casualty  loss  or  to  de- 
termine the  fair  market  value  of  charitable 
contributions. 

Union  dues. 

Cost  of  preparation  of  Income  tax  return. 

Cost  of  tools  for  employee  (depreciated 
over  the  useful  life  of  the  tools) . 

Dues  for  Chamber  of  Commerce  (If  as  a 
business  expense ) . 

Rental  cost  of  a  safe -deposit  box  for  In- 
come-producing property. 

P^ees  paid  to  Investment  counselors. 

Subscriptions  to  business  publications. 

Telephone  and  postage  In  connection  with 
Investments. 

Uniforms  required  for  employment  and  not 
generally  wearable  off  the  Job. 

Maintenance  of  uniforms  required  for  em- 
ployment. 

Special  safety  apparel  (e.g.,  steel  toe  safety 
shoes  or  helmets  worn  by  construction  work- 
ers: special  masV-s  worn  by  welders) . 

Bvislness  entertainment  expenses. 

Business  gift  expenses  not  exceeding  $2S 
per  recipient. 

Employment  agency  fees  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. 

Cost  of  a  periodic  physical  examination  if 
required  by  employer. 

Cost  of  installation  and  maintenance  of 
a  telephone  required  by  the  taxpayer's  em- 
ployment (deduction  based  on  business  \ise). 

Cost  of  bond  If  required  for  employment. 

Expenses  of  an  office  in  your  home  If  em- 
ployment requires  it. 

Payments  made  by  a  teacher  to  a  substi- 
tute. 

Educational  expenses  required  by  your  em- 
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ployer  to  maintain  your  position  or  for  main- 
taining or  sharpening  your  skills  for  your 
employment. 

Political  Campaign  Contributions. — Tax- 
payers may  now  claim  either  a  deduction 
(line  33,  Schedule  A,  Form  1040)  or  a  credit 
(line  51,  Form  1040) ,  for  campaign  contribu- 
tions to  an  individual  who  is  a  candidate 
for  nomination  or  election  to  any  Federal, 
State,  or  local  office  In  any  primary,  general 
or  special  election.  The  deduction  or  credit 
Is  also  applicable  for  any  ( 1 )  committee  sup- 
porting a  candidate  for  Federal,  State,  ot 
local  elective  public  office,  (2)  national  com- 
mittee of  a  national  political  party,  (3)  State 
committee  of  a  national  political  party,  or 
(4)  local  committee  of  a  national  political 
party.  The  maximum  deduction  is  $100  ($200 
for  couples  filing  Jointly) .  The  amount  of  the 
tax  credit  Is  one-half  of  the  political  contri- 
bution, with  a  $25  celling  ($50  for  couples 
filing  Jointly). 


GOING  IT  ALONE:  TAIPEI  IS  READY 
TO  CARRY  ON  WITHOXJT  U.S. 
SUPPORT 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  nXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  17,  1976 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
stability of  the  Communist  regime  in 
China  as  lately  manifested  by  the  nam- 
ing of  Hua  Kuo-feng  as  temporary 
Premier  and  the  attacks  on  Teng  Hsiao- 
ping  are  in  stark  contrast  to  the  stability 
of  succession  in  the  Republic  of  China. 

Premier  Chiang  Ching-kuo  has  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  all  the  citizens 
of  China.  He  continues  to  pursue  the 
course  of  self-reliance  charted  in  the 
last  few  years.  Economically  the  prog- 
ress and  growth  of  the  island  nation  has 
been  fantastic.  They  have  managed  to 
reduce  prices  during  these  years  of  In- 
flation while  sustaining  a  growth  rate  of 
about  9  percent  a  year.  Despite  the 
changing  political  situation  regarding 
official  recognition,  the  foreign  business 
community  shows  no  tendency  to  reduce 
their  involvement  and  in  fact  some  com- 
panies are  planning  large  investments  in 
the  near  future.  In  addition  under 
Premier  Chiang  a  diversification  of  in- 
dustry is  taking  place. 

On  Friday,  February  6,  1976,  an  article 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  detailed  the 
evolution  of  the  Republic  of  China.  The 
stability  and  success  of  our  loyal  ally 
deserve  not  only  our  respect  but  our 
continued  support. 

I  ask  that  the  article  appear  at  this 
point: 

[Prom  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  6.  1976] 

Ip  THE  UNrrED  States  Drops  Stjppoet,  Taiwam 

Will  Cahrt  on  Under  Chiang's  Son 

(By  WUllam  D.  Hartley) 

Sung  Shan  Tsen.  Taiwan. — On  an  lnf<w- 
mal   visit   to   this   hamlet.    Premier  Chiang 
L  Chlng-kuo  sits  In  a  tea  shop,  sipping  oolong 
\tea  from  a  tiny  cup. 

He  chats  with  passersby  about  their  win- 
ter crops,  and  some  rush  up  to  pose  for  snap- 
shots with  him.  Many  invite  the  premier  to 
st<^  by  their  homes  for  more  tea. 

"All  the  people  support  Premier  Chiang," 
says  Ouyang  Kwang-an,  the  owner  of  the 
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shop  as  he  observes  the  scene.  "We  consider 
the  government  1b  our  own  now." 

Citizens  of  this  Island  100  miles  from  the 
Chinese  mainland  clearly  warm  up  to  Pre- 
mier Chiang  more  than  they  ever  could  to 
bis  domineering  father.  President  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  who  died  last  AprU. 

"Chiang  Kai-shek  was  the  head  of  the  fam- 
ily, sort  of  a  stern  father-figure,"  says  one 
Chinese  youth,  while  the  yoiinger  Chiang  "is 
more  like  a  Jovial  uncle." 

Indeed,  with  his  frequent,  unannoiinced 
trips  to  the  countryside.  Premier  Chiang  at 
65  is  emerging  from  the  overpowering  shadow 
of  his  father  and  creating  something  of  his 
own  personality  cult. 

He  wasn't  always  looked  upon  so  kindly 
here.  In  the  days  after  China  feU  to  the 
Communists  in  1949,  and  nationalists 
streamed  here  from  the  mainland,  he  was 
feared  by  many  for  his  role  in  the  repressive 
Internal  security  on  Taiwan.  Friction  ran 
high  then  between  native  Taiwanese  and  the 
newcomers  from  the  mainland.  Including  the 
nationalist  government  of  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

But  today  the  14  million  native  Taiwanese 
and  two  million  former  malnlanders  live  in 
peace,  and  one-third  of  Premier  Chiang's 
cabinet  members  are  natives.  So  today  Pre- 
mier Chiang  wanders  unguarded  around  the 
countryside,  chatting  with  farmers  he  meets 
and  greeting  crowds  that  applaud  him  when 
be  enters  the  villages. 

Premier  Chiang  is  stlU  Uttle-known  out- 
side of  Taiwan.  But  that  too  is  changing,  for 
the  Chiang  government  is  the  only  obstacle 
as  the  U.S.  moves  ever  closer  to  breaking  off 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Republic  of 
China,  as  Taiwan  is  formally  known,  and 
recognizing  the  mainland  Pe<^le's  Republic 
of  China.  Taiwan  Is  considered  on  the  main- 
land to  be  China's  lost  province,  while  Taipei 
stUl  claims  to  be  the  legitimate  government 
of  all  China. 

SELF-ROXAMCE    IS    THEME 

Many  in  the  U.S.  who  expose  recognition 
of  Peking  talk  of  the  folly  of  "handing  over" 
Taiwan  to  the  Communists,  but  analysts 
here  say  Taiwan  Isn't  America's  to  give  away. 
Actually,  the  prevaUlng  attitude  on  this  is- 
land is  that  If  Taiwan  as  abandoned  by  Its 
longtime  friend  and  protector,  then  Taiwan 
will  Just  go  It  alone. 

Instead  of  Uncle  Sam,  it  will  be  the  "Jovial 
uncle,"  Premier  Chiang,  who  will  lead  the 
way  In  Taiwan's  future  If  Washington  policy- 
makers want  it  that  way,  analysts  here  say. 
And  "self-reliance"  is  the  theme  of  the  gov- 
ernment's talk  to  outsiders  these  days. 

"We  welcome  outside  help,"  Premier 
Chiang  says,  "but  even  without  help  we  still 
have  to  do  what  we  think  Is  the  right  thing 
to  do.  The  basic  Idea  of  self-reliance  is  that 
we  won't  be  affected  by  outside  Influence. 
We  don't  feel  Isolated.  In  fact,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  so  long  as  we  are  firmly  estab- 
lished and  self-reliant,  no  one  can  Isolate  us 
from  International  society." 

Just  when  the  day  of  reckoning  might 
come  Is  anybodiTs  guess.  The  U.S.  stlU  has 
an  embassy  in  Taipei  and  only  a  "liaison  of- 
fice" In  Peking.  But  U.S.  policy  appears  set 
on  a  course  that  wlU  eventually  reverse  that 
situation  and  end  the  longstanding  mutual- 
defense  treaty  with  Taiwan.  The  treaty, 
which  can  be  abrogated  by  either  side  on 
one  year's  notice,  calls  for  Washington  and 
Taipei  to  "consxilt"  with  each  other  in  the 
case  of  an  armed  attack  on  either  nation. 

DISCnSBIONS    RUI.ED    OUT 

IdeaUy,  the  U.S.  would  like  to  talk  the 
policy  matters  over  with  Taipei,  but  Pre- 
mier Chiang  says  emphatically  that  he 
hasn't  any  intention  of  doing  such  a  thing. 
The  U.S..  in  any  case,  would  retain  eco- 
nomic links  with  Taiwan  and  woiUd  try  to 
"guarantee"  its  weU-belng,  perhaps  through 
a  statement  about  strong  U.S.  objections  to 
any  military  take-over  attempt. 
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lUwan  nonetbdess  believes  it  has  a 
breather  of  at  least  a  year,  for  it  is  con- 
vinced President  Ford  wouldn't  recognize 
the  People's  Republic  in  an  election  year. 
Meantime,  Taiwan  is  busily  trying  to  Influ- 
ence American  opinion  against  the  change. 
The  Chinese  here  feel  they  can  buUd  up  sup- 
port In  the  U.S.  Congress,  and  Premier 
Chiang  is  seeing  more  American  Journalists 
lately  to  get  his  views  across. 

"We  see  this  relationship  is  In  Jeopardy, 
and  we  are  trying  to  salvage  It,"  a  top  gov- 
ernment official  says  here.  "There  is  some 
room  for  us  to  maneuver.  You  are  a  demo- 
cratic country,  and  It  isn't  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  alone  who  formulate 
poUcy." 

Mainly,  the  Chinese  argue  that  it  would 
be  unfeeling  of  the  U.S.  to  dump  an  old  ally, 
go  back  on  its  word  on  defense  and  give  up 
military  base  rights  in  Asia.  If  the  VB.  does 
pull  out,  few  here  doubt  the  country's  abUlty 
to  survive,  at  least  short  of  an  unlikely  mas- 
sive attack  by  Peking. 

Taiwan  has  siirvlved  one  shock  after  an- 
other since  the  day  in  1971  when  President 
Nixon  announced  his  visit  to  mainland 
China.  The  nationalists  were  kicked  out  of 
the  United  Nations  a  few  months  later,  and 
more  and  more  nations  began  to  break  off 
relations  In  favor  of  Peking.  Today,  only  27 
countries  recognize  Taipei  as  the  leader  of 
all  China. 

Despite  such  reverses,  Taiwan's  history 
in  the  past  two  decades  has  been  a  major 
economic  success  story.  This  Island  Just  one- 
third  larger  than  the  stete  of  Maryland  has 
turned  from  a  sleepy  agricultural  commu- 
nity into  a  booming  Industrial  economy.  The 
gross  national  product  has  grown  an  aver- 
age of  about  9%  a  year  over  the  two  dec- 
ades, luid  per-caplta  annual  income  of  $700 
is  one  of  the  highest  in  Asia.  While  the  rest 
of  the  world  has  suffered  Inflation  In  recent 
years,  poUcynaakers  here  have  actuaUy 
Inought  prices  down. 

Trade  has  continued  to  grow,  with  busi- 
ness continuing  even  with  120  countries  that 
don't  recognize  Taipei.  British  and  Canadian 
Interests,  for  instance,  recently  opened 
banks  in  Taipei  although  neither  country 
has  an  embassy  in  Taiwan. 

Foreign  investment  in  Taiwan  is  about 
$1.2  billion,  of  which  the  U.S.  share  Is  $460 
million.  Despite  the  prospect  of  losing  for- 
mal American  protection,  "no  company  is 
worried  and  beginning  to  dlsmvest,"  an 
American  economist  says.  "Land  prices  are 
going  up,  construction  permits  are  increas- 
ing, and  there  isn't  any  capital  flight,"  he 
adds. 

Some  companies,  such  as  Union  Carbide 
Corp.  with  $100  miUlon  planned  investment, 
are  scheduling  expenditures  that  will  take 
years  to  recoup. 

MIUTART  IMBALANCE 

Of  course.  Red  China  could  conquer  the 
island  with  Its  military  might — If  It  wanted 
to  pay  the  price  and  end  up  with  a  piece  of 
devastated  real  estate.  The  People's  Repub- 
lic has  an  army  of  2.5  million,  against  Tai- 
wan's 600,000  total  military  personnel.  In  the 
air,  a  high  U.S.  military  officer  says,  "the 
nationalists  are  far,  far  superior  fighters, 
and  they'd  take  a  tremendous  toU."  But  he 
adds,  "It's  still  10-to-one  against  them  in 
equipment." 

As  part  of  Taiwan's  program  of  self-reli- 
ance, says  Gen.  Kao  Kua-yuan,  defense  min- 
ister. It  now  is  making  its  own  small  arms 
and  ammunition  and  wants  to  build  larger 
weapons.  It  has  a  co-production  facility  with 
Northrup  Corp.  to  make  F5E  fighters  and  Is 
talking  with  U.S.  companies  about  buUdlng 
patrol  boats.  The  U.S.  no  longer  suppUes 
military  aid,  although  it  lends  about  $80  mil- 
lion a  year  to  Taiwan  to  purchase  equipment 
in  the  U.S.;  the  loans  have  been  repaid  on 
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schedule.  Only  3.500  VS.  "caretaker"  mili- 
tary men  remain  on  Taiwan. 

American  military  analysts  generally  be- 
lieve it  Is  unlikely  Peking  would  attempt  a 
military  take-over  because  that  could  de- 
nude its  fcxxses  on  the  Soviet  tronttnr  apd 
wreck  relations  with  the  West. 

What  does  worry  the  Americans  and  per- 
haps the  Chinese  here  as  weU  Is  the  posBlbll- 
ity  of  the  People's  RepubUc  blockading  Itie 
Island  and  starving  it  of  needed  tvei  and  In- 
dustrial raw  materials.  Red  China  has  a 
large  force  of  60  submarmes.  wiille  Taiwan 
hsis  a  limited  anti-submarine  abUlty.  But 
any  blockade  attempt,  one  observer  aaya, 
would  probably  eome  only  when  the  Peo- 
ple's R^ubllc  "Isnt  interested  in  friendly 
relations  with  the  West." 

Taiwan  long  ago  gave  up  the  Idea  of  at- 
tacking the  mainland  and  nowadays  talks 
mostly  of  political  action.  Premier  Clilaiig 
says  Taiwan  "shall  take  advantage  of  eedi 
and  every  favorable  situation." 

But  Premier  Chiang  gives  every  Impres- 
sion of  being  far  naore  concerned  about  the 
welfare  of  Taiwan  than  about  what  happma 
on  the  mjiini«.nrt  Taiwan  must  be  built  tip 
before  a  return  to  the  mainland  is  at- 
tempted, officials  suggest.  "It  is  a  question 
of  what  comes  fijBt,"  Economics  Minister 
Sun  Yun-siian  says.  "We  have  to  make  the 
base  stronger  to  acc(»nplish  the  purpose  of 
our  government." 

Adds  C^en  Foo,  vice  mlnlstiW  of  for^gn 
affairs,  "To  solidify  the  base,  you  have  to  do 
something  to  make  the  pec^le  hsppy,  and 
nothing  would  make  the  people  m<ae  hAppj 
than  to  have  enou^  to  eat  and  enough  to 
wear  and  enough  money  in  their  pockets.  So 
that  Is  why  the  government  Is  devoting  much 
of  its  attention  to  Infrastructure  building 
and  economic  development." 

Indeed,  development  Is  dizzying.  Taiwan 
Is  working  on  a  "Ten  Projects"  prognin 
costing  $6  blllKMi  that  Involves  highways, 
railroad  electrification.  p<Ht6,  a  steel  mill, 
nuclear  power  plants,  a  shipyard  and  petro- 
chemical plants.  When  the  projects  are  fin- 
ished in  a  few  years,  says  William  Wei, 
head  of  the  Industrial  Development  Board, 
labor-intensive  areas  such  as  electronics  as> 
sembly  will  be  deemphaslzed. 

MAN  or  MANT  CAREERS 

The  driving  force  behind  the  development 
projects:  Premier  Chiang,  or  "OCK"  as  many 
English -spe«iking  Chinese  refer  to  him.  And 
the  projects  refiect  his  wide-ranging  in- 
terests: At  various  times,  he  has  been  a  mil- 
itary man.  an  engineer,  a  miner,  and  an  eco- 
nomics chief,  among  many  other  Jobs. 

Premier  cailang  was  bom  in  China  (his 
mother  was  President  Chiang's  first  wife, 
vrhom  he  later  divmt^ed) ,  and  at  the  a^e  ot 
16  he  went  to  Russia  to  study.  Journalist 
James  Wei,  a  friend  of  the  premier  for  40 
years,  says  of  the  Russian  years,  "My  ob- 
servation is  that  as  a  young  man.  particu- 
larly when  at  the  time  there  were  a  lot  of 
warlords  aroxind  at  home,  probably  he 
thought  communism  was  the  answer.  Then 
gradually  age  and  experience  came  al<Hig 
and  proved  it  wasnt  the  answer." 

The  young  Chiang  Ching-kuo  tried  to  leave 
Russia  after  two  years,  but  Joseph  Stalin, 
infuriated  at  Chiang  Kai-shek's  rabid  an- 
tlcommunlsm,  wouldn't  let  him  go.  "Hie 
youth  eventually  enlisted  In  the  Red  army, 
then  went  to  a  top  military  school  and  Joined 
the  Communist  Party.  But  every  time  he 
would  advance  in  piosltlon,  local  Chinese 
Communists  vrould  convince  the  Russians  to 
slap  him  down.  He  worked  as  a  laborer  in 
an  electric  plant,  on.  a  collective  farm  and 
then  in  a  Siberian  gold  mine.  "Basically,  it 
was  a  process  of  fC)rced  labor,"  he  says  in 
an  interview  in  a  sitting  nxMn  outside  his 
office. 

He  learned  fluent  Russian,  and  he  says 
he  can  still  speaX  the  language  although  he 
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adds  wryly,  "There  lant  much  chance  on 
Taiwan  to  use  It."  While  he  was  wcvklng  at 
a  heavy-machinery  plant,  he  fell  ill  and  was 
nursed  by  a  fellow  worker,  an  attractive 
Russian  girl  named  Faina.  They  married 
(today  her  CThinese  name  Is  Pang-llang)  and 
their  first  child  was  born  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

BZTOKN  TO  CHINA 

Finally,  In  1937  when  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists and  Chiang  Kai-shek's  Kuomlntang 
Party  Joined  forces  against  the  Japanese, 
Chiang  Chlog-kuo  was  allowed  to  return 
home.  He  held  various  Jobs  on  the  inatTiiAn^ 
and  on  Taiwan  for  his  father,  and  finally  be- 
came premier  in  1972. 

But  even  then  he  was  No.  2  and  recognized 
it.  "His  rigid  and  very  stem  father  made  him 
deal  with  the  old  man  like  any  others  dealt 
with  him,"  a  friend  says.  "He  took  instruc- 
tions. He  couldn't  say,  'Daddy,  don't  do 
that.' "  In  a  tender  volume  of  thoughts  he 
wrote  on  each  of  the  30  days  following  his 
father's  death,  he  recalled  that  one  time 
after  he  became  premier  his  father  ordered 
him  to  get  a  haircut  before  allowing  him  to 
give  a  graduation  address  to  military  cadets. 

But  he  has  proved  to  be  a  forceful  leader 
himself.  He  has  stomped  hard  on  corruption 
and  ettsed  the  repressive  tactics  of  the  Tai- 
wan Oarrlson  Conunand.  a  military  organi- 
zation handling  internal  security.  The  com- 
mand recently  banned  a  political  magazine 
for  a  year  because  of  an  article  suggesting 
negotiations  with  the  mainland  government. 
But  unlike  the  normal  procedure  of  a  few 
years  ago.  the  editors  weren't  arrested. 

Premier  Chiang's  Republic  of  China  re- 
mains basically  a  one-party  state,  with  the 
Kuomlntang  running  the  show,  but  inde- 
pendents often  contest  and  win  elections. 

INDEFENDENCX  IS8T7X  FAOIS 

Although  there  are  stlU  native  Taiwanese 
here  and  abroad  who  resent  the  mainland 
nationalists'  having  taken  over  their  Island 
a  quarter-centviry  ago  (a  Taiwanese  took  a 
shot  at  then-Vice  Premier  Chaing  in  1970  in 
litv  York ) ,  many  Independence  backers  have 
returned  to  Taiwan  from  the  U.S.  and  Japan 
and  have  quietly  given  up  the  fight. 

Despite  Premier  Chiang's  increasing  visi- 
bility these  days,  little  is  known  of  his  per- 
sonal life,  and  he  likes  it  that  way.  Taiwan 
press  and  television  report  only  official  moves. 
When  a  foreign  reporter  attempts  to  learn 
such  an  incidental  as  the  premier's  height 
(apparently  about  flve-foot-flve),  only  offi- 
cial silence  follows.  His  wife  is  rarely  seen  in 
public. 

The  premier  doesn't  smoke,  and  he  drinks 
only  a  little,  mainly  because  of  his  diabetes. 
At  a  luncheon  around  New  Tear's,  be  was 
constantly  raising  a  glass  of  potent  Chinese 
wine  to  visitors  and  shouting  "kampel,"  the 
Chinese  equivalent  of  "bottoms  up."  but  he 
would  then  turn  to  Chow  Shu-kai.  former 
Ambassador  to  Washington  and  say,  "My 
friend  will  kampel  for  me."  Says  Mr.  Chow, 
"At  one  meeting  with  a  bunch  of  mayors, 
I  was  his  victim  every  time.  I  broke  the 
American  ambassador's  record  of  36  kampels, 
but  I  lost  count  at  50." 

In  his  frequent  trips  to  the  countryside. 
Premier  C!htang  likes  to  mingle  with  the 
crowds,  and  he  dislikes  overzealous  security 
guards.  On  one  such  trip,  the  car  carrying 
the  guards  Is  relegated  to  the  end  of  the  pro- 
cession, falls  far  behind  the  premier's  Chev- 
rolet Suburban  van  and  gets  lost  In  traffic. 
rOLLOWINO  turvLBE 

Although  he  is  behind  schedule  on  an- 
other trip,  he  halts  his  caravan  impulsively 
to  inspect  a  mvishroom  farm  and  slogs 
through  red  mud  to  reach  It.  "We  never 
know  where  he's  going  to  want  to  go,"  la- 
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menta  an  aide,  who  stays  on  the  highway  to 
watch  his  boss. 

In  the  village  of  Pu  Chou  in  the  middle  of 
the  Island,  he  takes  the  time  to  explain  to  an 
American  in  fluent,  unaccented  English  who 
each  person  is.  what  they  do  and  how  they 
have  created  a  small  handicraft  Industry  to 
earn  extra  money. 

Then  the  villagers  escort  him  down  a 
peckceful  road  through  enormous  banana 
trees  to  the  "Pavllllon  of  Longevity"  they 
built  as  a  place  to  sit  quietly  at  night,  drink 
tea  and  watch  the  sunset.  There,  Premier 
Chiang  Ingests  tea,  bananas  and  oranges 
and  chats  with  Chen  Yl-hslung,  a  farmer 
and  village  official  whose  wife,  Hsiu-chlng, 
stands  to  the  side  and  frets,  "I  didn't  know 
the  premier  was  coming — cmd  my  house 
isn't  clean." 

Mr.  Chen  argues  to  the  premier  that  too 
much  chemical  fertilizer  is  hurting  the  soil, 
and  farmers  should  raise  more  hogs  and  use 
their  waste  as  fertilizer.  The  premier  listens 
and  asks  questions.  "That's  his  habit,"  says 
his  secretary  who  is  watching  nearby.  "He'll 
Jvist  listen,  and  when  he  retvirns  to  the  office, 
he'll  call  the  minister  of  agriculture  and  talk 
about  It." 


CLEVELAND  PAYS  TRIBUTE  TO 
KATHRYN  R.  TYLER 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 


OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  17,  1976 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  pay  tribute  to  a  leading  citizen  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  whose  quiet  work  and 
tireless  concern  for  the  well-being  of  her 
neighbors  has  changed  the  course  of  her 
community,  and  the  city,  for  the  better. 

Mrs.  Kathryn  Richardson  Tyler,  the 
first  and  only  director  of  the  Glenville 
Neighborhood  Center,  has  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  provided  a  haven  for  the 
residents  of  that  community,  especially 
the  youth.  Her  sympathetic  guidance 
and  enthusiastic  personality  have  aided 
her  in  the  preparation  of  two  genera- 
tions of  youngsters  for  the  rigors  of  re- 
sponsible adulthood.  Mr.  Sipeaker,  one 
can  often  hear  Cleveland  parents  boast 
that  their  child  "came  up"  with  Kathryn 
Tyler. 

There  are  few  people  In  Cleveland,  or 
for  that  matter,  anywhere,  that  have  at- 
tained the  levels  of  commitment  and 
dedication  that  Mrs.  Tyler  so  modestly 
embodies. 

Mrs.  Tyler  was  appointed  the  first 
director  of  the  Glenville  Neighborhood 
Center  in  1949,  then  located  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  old  Glenville  High  School. 
Under  her  able  hands,  she  molded  the 
center  and  expanded  its  services  so  that 
today  it  is  housed  in  a  $400,000  edifice  at 
900  East  105th  Street.  The  purpose  of 
the  center  is  to  provide  comprehensive 
social  services  to  the  residents  of  the 
Glenville  area.  Young  and  old  alike  are 
welcome.  Services  include  programs  for 
unwed  parents,  predelinquent  youth, 
senior  citizens,  employment  counseling 
and  job  placement,  day  camp,  family 
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planning,  neighborhood  planning,  day 
care.  Head  Start,  outreach  services,  and 
many  others. 

The  GlenviUe  Neighborhood  Center 
stands  as  a  testament  to  her  love  for 
people.  Friends  and  associates  of  Mrs. 
Tyler  call  the  Neighborhood  Center  "her 
baby"  and,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  tell  you 
that  she  has  given  "that  baby"  all  the 
love  and  attention  of  an  eternally 
devoted  mother. 

Recently,  when  the  center  was  trou- 
bled by  vandalism,  Mrs.  Tyler  was  known 
to  rush  there  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
to  sit  in  vigil  until  the  building  could 
again  be  secured. 

Mr.  Speaker,  aside  from  the  long 
hours  she  spends  as  director  of  the 
Glenville  Neighborhood  Center,  Mrs. 
Tyler  is  deeply  involved  in  civic  and  aca- 
demic affain.  Let  me  take  just  a  moment 
to  list  but  a  few  of  her  associations: 

Chairperson  of  Youth  for  Understand- 
ing: chairperson  of  the  Alumni  Commit- 
tee, and  member  at  large  of  the  United 
Negro  College  Fund;  acting  vice  chair- 
person of  the  Inter-Alumni  Council  for 
Black  Colleges:  ex -president  of  Knoxville 
College  Alumni,  Cleveland  Chapter  and 
Regional  Director.  Knoxville  College  Na- 
tional Alumni  Coimcil  and  Loyalty  Club 
of  Knoxville  College;  chairperson  of  the 
Glenville  Mental  Health  Action  Corpora- 
tion; former  chairperson  of  the  Health 
and  Welfare  Committee  and  Teamwork 
for  Youth  Committee  of  the  Glenville 
Area  Council;  elder  of  St.  Mark's  Presby- 
terian Chuch;  International  Conference 
of  Social  Work;  and  National  Federation 
of  Settlements  and  Neighborhood  Cen- 
ters. In  addition,  she  is  a  very  proud  life- 
time member  of  the  Delta  Sigma  Theta 
sorority. 

Mrs.  Tyler's  educational  accomplish- 
ments have  been  nearly  as  notable  as  her 
career.  After  graduating  from  Allen  Nor- 
mal School  in  ThomasvUle,  Ga.,  she  at- 
tended Knoxville  College  in  Knoxville, 
Tenn..  where  she  received  a  bachelor  of 
arts  degree.  She  has  a  master  of  arts 
degree  from  Atlanta  University  in  At- 
lanta, Ga.  and  was  awarded  a  master  of 
social  work  from  Case  Western  Reserve 
School  of  Applied  and  Social  Science  in 
Cleveland.  Mrs.  Tyler  has  done  advanced 
study  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and 
Catholic  University  In  Washington,  D.C. 

Due  to  her  outstanding  service  to  the 
community  Mrs.  Tyler  has  been  honored 
many  times.  My  brother,  former  Mayor 
Carl  Stokes  of  Clevelemd,  declared  Sun- 
day, June  15,  1969,  as  Kathryn  Richard- 
son Tyler  E>ay.  The  Cleveland  Board  of 
Education  awarded  her  their  50th  An- 
niversary Certificate  of  Merit.  She  has 
also  received  the  Associated  Organization 
of  Cleveland  Honorary  Certificate  for 
Outstanding  Social  Work  Leadership  in 
the  Community.  The  Music  School  Set- 
tlement lists  her  as  their  Distinguished 
Coordinator  and  she  is  a  recipient  of  the 
Selected  Community  Leaders  of  America 
Award  and  the  United  Negro  College 
Fund  Special  Award. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  testimonial  dinner  in 
honor  of  Kathryn  Tyler  will  be  held  in 
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Cleveland  on  Friday.  April  2. 1976.  at  the 
Bond  Court  Hotel.  Friends,  associates, 
and  family,  including  her  husband.  Prof. 
Alfred  Tyler  of  Tennessee  State  Uni- 
versity, will  join  in  pasring  tribute  to  this 
exemplary  woman. 

Katliryn  Tyler  saw  a  Job  to  be  done  In 
her  community  and  she  rolled  up  her 
sleeves  and  did  it.  As  a  black  woman  fa- 
miliar with  the  ofttimes  overwhdmlng 
social  problems  in  the  urban  environ- 
ment, she  marched  out  ahead  to  defeat 
poverty  and  luvelessness.  She  bc«an  with 
the  children,  providing  them  with  a 
sound  basis  for  continued  emotional  and 
intellectual  growth  and  went  on  ahead 
to  the  £ulults  to  give  them  a  source  of 
reassurance  in  their  daily  lives  and  to 
ease  the  weighty  burden  of  their  frus- 
trations. 

KatluTn  Richardson  Tyler,  Mr. 
Speaker,  has  touched  each  and  everyone 
of  us  with  her  grace.  Words  can  do  little 
to  express  the  respect  and  gratitude  that 
we  feel  for  this  great  woman  In  our  city. 

The  greatness  of  this  country  is  built 
upon  the  Kathryn  Tylers  of  this  world. 
I  ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  my  col- 
leagues in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  join  me  in  ac^lauding  this  out- 
standing human  being.  Together,  we  will 
wish  her  our  sincere  best  wishes  for 
many  more  years  of  service  to  her  com- 
munity. 


WCBS-TV:    TAKING    THE    IDEA    OF 
COMMUNITY    SERVICE    SERIOUSLY 


r.  HE 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF   NXW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  17,  1976 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  These 
days  it  is  fashionable  to  proclaim  the 
media  among  the  villains  in  our  lives. 
We  often  hear  about  managed  news, 
and  leaks,  and  on  a  more  personal 
basis,  we  find  ourselves  complaining 
when  we're  quoted  incorrectly,  or,  more 
often,  when  we're  not  quoted  enough. 
And  so  It  gives  me  particular  pleasure  to 
introduce  some  words  of  simple  grati- 
tude and  thanks  to  WCBS-TV,  the  CBS 
network  outlet  in  New  York,  and  its 
community  affairs  department. 

WCBS-TV  has  taken  its  mandate  to 
be  involved  in  the  life  of  its  community 
quite  seriously — and  it  is,  as  you  know,  a 
complex  and  varied  cimununity  that  the 
station  serves.  Yet,  every  sector  of  the 
public  has  benefited  from  the  station's 
genuine  desire  to  reach  out  and  touch 
the  lives  of  New  Yorkers.  Under  the  cre- 
ative and  committed  directorship  of 
Gloria  Th(Mnas,  the  station  began,  in 
1973,  a  oxnmunlty  contribution  program. 
Some  of  the  broad  range  of  organiza- 
tions who  have  benefited  from  the  pro- 
gram include:  The  Westchester  Day  Care 
Council;  Project  Return;  the  Harlem 
Hospital  Center  Commimlty  Board;  the 
Catholic  Big  Sisters;  and.  in  my  own 
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Borough  of  the  Bronx,  the  Hlghbridge 
Nursery  School;  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Paries  and  Recreation  to  help 
create  a  Roberto  Cl^nente  Park. 

But  direct  contributions  are  only  the 
beginning.  The  station  has  sponsored  a 
series  of  "Reach  Out"  events,  designed 
to  open  a  dialog  between  the  manage- 
ment of  the  station  and  the  communi- 
ties It  serves,  in  an  effort  to  learn  the 
needs,  problems  and  interests  of  the 
people  who  live  in  the  tri-State  area. 
Ibey  have  an  ongoing  series  of  "Reach 
Out"  public  service  smnouncements, 
"commercials,"  produced  at  CBS  ex- 
pense, that  enable  community  organiza- 
tions that  do  not  have  their  own  re- 
sources to  have  the  exposure  they  need 
to  gain  support. 

The  station  also  has  a  complimentary 
ticket  contribution  program  that  enables 
those  who  otherwise  would  not  have  ac- 
cess to  New  York's  wealth  of  cultiu'al, 
spcnrt,  and  entertainment  events,  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  vital  part  of  the  city's 
life.  Some  of  the  groups  who  have  re- 
ceived tickets  include:  The  Oinx>rteuilties 
Industrialization  Center;  the  Puerto 
Rican  Dance  "Rieatre;  the  Chinatown 
Planning  Council;  Newarit  Renaissance 
House;  the  N.J.  Division  of  Youth  and 
Family  Services;  and  the  National 
Puerto  Rican  Forum. 

The  Community  Affairs  Department  at 
WCBS-TV  has  brought  joy  and  pleasure 
into  the  bleak  existences  of  many  New 
Yorkers.  I  know,  on  a  most  personal 
basis,  what  their  help  has  meant  to  the 
people  I  serve  in  the  21st  Congressional 
District.  It  helps  to  have  people  like 
Thomas  F.  Leahy,  the  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  station.  Ms. 
Thomas,  and  Fred  L.  Noreiga,  Jr.,  the 
manager  of  community  services,  running 
these  programs.  But  their  support  would 
be  meaningless  without  the  backup  of 
the  station  itself.  My  constituents— and 
indeed  all  New  Yorkers— can  be  grateful 
for  the  true  spirit  of  pubUc  service  at 
WCBS-TV. 


TWO-HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO  TODAY 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS 

OF   CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  17,  1976 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  200  years 
ago,  on  February  14.  1776,  the  Commit- 
tee of  Secret  Correspondence  of  the 
Continental  Congress  advised  that  a 
delegation  be  sent  to  Canada: 

To  explain  viva  voce  to  the  Pec^le  there 
the  Nature  of  our  Dispute  with  England, 
which  they  do  not  well  understand,  and  to 
satisfy  the  Gentry  and  Clergy  that  we  have 
no  Intention  against  their  Interests,  but 
mean  to  put  Canada  In  full  Possession  of 
Liberty,  desiring  only  their  Friendship  and 
Union  with  us  as  good  Neighbours  and 
Brethren. 
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Basing  Its  advice  on  the  reports  of  an 
American  agent  who  was  a  native  of 
Canada,  the  committee  emphasized  that 
it  was  crucial  to  gain  the  confidence  of 
the  gentry  and  clergy,  in  order  to  win 
Canada  over  to  the  side  of  the  Colonies. 


TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO  TODAY 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS 

OF   CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  17.  1976 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  200  years 
ago,  on  February  16,  1776,  the  Continen- 
tal Congress  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  to  consider  the  ad- 
visability of  opening  the  ports  which  had 
been  closed  by  the  British,  and  the  re- 
strictions and  regulations  which  should 
be  spiled  to  foreign  trade  if  the  ports 
were  opened.  Ccxisiderable  controversy 
surroimded  these  discussions,  which  con- 
tinued from  time  to  time  through  April, 
because,  as  John  Adams  noted  in  his 
autobiography,  opening  the  ports  would 
be  "considered  as  a  bold  step  to  inde- 
pendence. Indeed,  I  urged  it  expressly 
with  ttiat  view,  and  as  connected  with 
the  institution  of  government  in  all  the 
States,  and  a  declaration  of  national  in- 
dependence." The  Colonies,  however, 
were  still  hesitant  to  declare  their  inde- 
pendence. 


TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO  TODAY 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS 

OF  CAUrORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAHVES 

Tuesday.  February  17.  1976 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  200  years 
ago  on  February  13,  1776,  the  Continen- 
tal Qmgress  tabled  a  committee  draft 
designed  to  iiersuade  the  American 
people  of  the  need  for  independence. 
Prepared  by  James  Wilson,  the  draft 
stated  the  principle  aim  of  the  Colonies 
to  be  the  reestabllshment  and  security 
of  their  constitutional  rights,  and  lu^ed 
the  adoption  of  every  measure  necessary 
to  obtain  that  end. 

If  any  such  Measure  should,  against  our 
principal  Intention,  draw  the  Colonies  into 
Engagements  that  may  suspend  or  dissolve 
their  Union  with  their  fellow-Subjects  in 
Great  Britain,  we  shall  lament  the  Effect; 
but  shall  hold  ourselves  Jiistlfied  In  adopting 
the  Measure.  That  the  Colonies  may  continue 
connected,  as  they  have  been  with  Britain, 
is  our  second  Wish:  0\ir  first  Is — ^That  Amer- 
ica May  be  Free. 
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SENATE-^Wednesday,  February  18, 1976 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
K  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

O  God  we  thank  Thee  for  the  commit- 
ment to  spiritual  values  which  strength- 
ened our  fathers  through  the  Revolu- 
tion and  in  the  establishment  of  "one 
Nation  under  God."  In  this  time  of  com- 
memoration spare  us  from  merely  em- 
balming events  of  the  past,  from  can- 
onizing our  patriots,  or  from  fondling 
antiquities.  Deliver  us  from  the  greater 
sin  of  groveling  In  guilt  and  shame  for 
sins  long  forgiven  or  for  mistakes  al- 
ready corrected.  Help  us  and  our  coun- 
trjrmen  to  keep  glory  and  judgment  in 
perspective.  May  memory  and  prophecy 
be  cojoined  that  our  Bicentennial  be 
not  debased.  Keep  us  close  to  Thee  in 
worship  and  in  work,  ever  striving  for 
that  breakthrough  in  history  which 
leads  to  the  consummation  of  Thy  king- 
dom; for  Thine  is  the  kingdom  and  the 
power  and  the  glory  forever.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, February  17,  1976,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  nomina- 
tions will  be  stated. 


of  Maryland,  to  be  Inspector  General, 
Foreign  Assistance. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  nominations  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nominations  of  Rozanne  L. 
Rldgway,  of  the  District  of  Colimibia,  to 
be  an  Ambassador;  J.  Owen  Zurhellen, 
Jr.,  of  New  York,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Surinam;  and  John  Arthur  Shaw, 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service, 
placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of 
these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


CONGRESSIONAL   TAX   LIABILITY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  694, 
S.  2447. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wiU 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bin  (S.  2447)  to  amend  title  4  of  the 
United  states  Code  to  make  It  clear  that 
Members  of  Congresa  may  not,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  State  Income  tax  laws,  be  treated  as 
residents  of  any  State  other  than  the  State 
from  which  they  were  elected. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

S.   2447,  CONGBESSIONAL  TAX  LXABIUTT 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
before  us,  S.  2447,  would  make  It  clear 
that  Members  of  Congress  may  not,  for 
the  purposes  of  State  income  tax,  be 
treated  as  residents  of  any  State  other 
than  the  State  fr<Hn  which  they  were 
elected. 

This  bill,  which  was  recently  favorably 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, was  drafted  because  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  found  themselves 
in  the  difficult  position  of  being  sub- 
jected to  double  State  income  tax  liabil- 
ity. 


The  Founding  Fathers,  In  order  to  In- 
sure that  the  people  were  properly  rep- 
resented, constitutionally  required  that 
Members  of  Congress  be  inhabitants  of 
the  State  fr(»n  whence  they  are  elected. 
Because  of  this  constitutional  provislwi 
most  Members  of  Congress,  unlike  other 
individuals,  are  legally  required  to  main- 
tain a  residence  in  their  home  State 
while  at  the  same  time,  in  view  of  geo- 
graphic considerations,  find  It  necessary 
to  establish  an  abode  in  or  near  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to 
provide  for  equal  State  income  tax  treat- 
ment for  those  Congressmen  who  are 
subject  to  State  income  tax  assessment 
in  their  elective  State  or  congressional 
district  and  in  the  place  of  their  Capital 
abode. 

Members  of  Congress  who  for  reascns 
of  distance  are  required  to  maintain  an 
abode  near  the  U.S.  Capital  in  order  to 
discharge  their  duties  normally  do  so  in 
the  States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  or 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  District  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia  both  expressly  exempt  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  under  their  income 
tax  statutes. 

No  similar  exemption  is  provided  by 
the  State  of  Maryland. 

The  Maryland  Code  provides  for  an 
income  tax  on  substantially  all  the  in- 
come of  "residents"  of  Maryland. 

Only  limited  tax  credits  are  available 
to  Maryland  residents  who  are  entitled 
to  a  credit  against  Maryland  tax  for  tax 
paid  to  other  States  on  the  Income  tax- 
able by  Maryland. 

Maryland  also  collects  Income  taxes  cm 
behalf  of  its  coimties  as  an  add-on  per- 
centage of  the  State  Income  tax.  No 
credit  toward  this  tax  is  allowed  for 
taxes  paid  to  another  State. 

The  action  of  the  State  of  Maryland 
taxing  members  of  Congress  from  other 
States  who  maintain  an  abode  in  Mary- 
land for  the  purpose  of  being  near  the 
U^.  Capitol  raises  serious  constitutional 
questions. 

First.  No  State  can  tax  an  Instrumen- 
tality of  the  U.S.  Govenunent.  McCtil- 
loch  V.  Maryland,  4  Wheat  316  (1819). 
Congressmen  being  the  embodiment  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  Government  are 
such  an  instnmientality  and  Immune 
from  taxation  by  a  State. 

Second.  The  Constitution  provides 
that  each  Senator  and  each  Representa- 
tive must  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  State 
he  represents  when  elected.  Article  I, 
sections  2,  3.  Inhabitant  and  resident  are 
synonymous.  This  provision  Implies  that 
the  Member  shall  continue  to  be  an  in- 
habitant to  preserve  his  right  to  stand 
for  reelection.  The  abihty  of  any  other 
State  to  determine  that  a  Member  Is  a 
resident  for  any  purpose  Infringes  on  the 
constitutional  requirement  and  right  of 
reelection. 

Third.  Multiple  taxation  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  by  several  jurisdic- 
tions, based  simply  on  the  fact  of  physi- 
cal location  necessary  to  the  perform- 
ance of  constitutional  duties,  violates  the 
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due  process  and  equal  protection  clauses 
of  the  14th  amendment. 

Approximately  25  Senators  and  100 
Representatives  maintain  abodes  ta 
Maryland.  The  bill  will  insure  that  these 
constitutional  porinclples  ate  abided  with 
and  prevent  needless  litigation. 

The  bill  provides  that  no  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  thereof  In  ^(lilch  a 
Member  of  Congress  maintains  a  place 
of  abode  for  piuposes  of  attending  ses- 
sions of  CoDgieess  may  for  State  or  sub- 
division income  tax  purposes  treat  the 
Member  as  a  resident  or  domiciliary  or 
treat  any  Income  pedd  by  the  Uhlted 
States  as  Income  for  services  performed 
within  or  from  sources  within  such  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof  unless 
such  Member  represents  such  State  or  a 
district  of  such  State. 

The  bill  also  provides  equal  treatment 
for  delegates  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  the  Resident  OommissionK'  fit»n 
Puerto  Rico.  The  District  of  Oolumbla  is 
included  witliin  the  prohlUtions  of  the 
amendment.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
committee  that  the  bill  shall  apply  to 
any  past  accrued  tax  llahilities  of  the 
nature  encompassed  within  this  legisla- 
tion not  yet  paid  the  State  or  political 
subdivision. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  who  wish  to  further  acquaint 
themselves  with  this  subject,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  fine  analysis 
of  the  constitutional  Issues  Involved 
which  appeared  in  the  committee  report 
to  S.  2447  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CONSTTrcmONAI.  CONSIDBKATIONB 

STATE  TAXATION  OP  INSTBUMZNTALITIKS  OT  THE 

FS>BaAI.    GOVERNMENT 

A  research  of  this  subject  reveals  no  previ- 
ous attempt  of  a  state  to  tax  the  Income  of 
members  of  Congress  because  of  their  physi- 
cal location  Incident  to  servloe  In  Con- 
gress. Therefore,  no  direct  decisions  exist  on 
the  question  of  Immunity  of  Senators  or 
Representatives  from  Income  tax  of  states 
other  than  the  state  that  they  represent. 
However,  since  the  time  of  the  Inception  of 
the  Republic,  when  Maryland  attempted  to 
tax  the  Federally-created  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  it  has  been  established  that  no  state 
can  tax  an  agency  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  Ooverimient.  McCulloch  v. 
Maryland,  supra. 

An  agency  or  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  Government  has,  for  this  purpose, 
been  broadly  construed  to  Include  not  only 
the  departments  and  regulatory  conunlsslons 
of  the  Government,  but  also  public  corpo- 
rations such  as  the  Federal  Land  Bank  (see 
Federal  Land  Bank  v.  Biamark  Lumber  Co., 
314  U.S.  95  (1941))  and  the  Home  Owners 
Loan  Corporation  (see  Pitman  v.  Home  Ovm- 
era  Loan  Corp.,  308  U.S.  21  ( 1939) ) .  The  states 
may  only  tax  properties,  functions,  and  in- 
strumentalities of  the  Federal  Government 
with  the  express  consent  of  Congress.  Kem- 
Limerick  Inc.  v.  Scurlock,  347  UJ3.  110  (1964) ; 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  v. 
Beaver  County,  S28  U.S.  204  (1946). 

Until  relatively  recently,  the  courts  bad 
held  that  the  states  cannot  levy  a  tax  upon 
the  Income  of  Ftederal  employees  because  to 
do  so  was  indirectly  a  tax  by  the  states  on 
the  Federal  Government.  Bee  Dotbiru  v. 
Commissioners  of  Erie  County,  16  Pet.  435 


(1843):  New  York  ex  rel  Rogera  v.  Gravea, 
299  VS.  401  (1937) .  Conversely,  the  Federal 
Government  could  not  tax  state  offiicals.  See 
CoUeetor  v.  Day,  11  WaU.  113  (1870). 

In  1988.  the  Supreme  Court  decided  the 
case  of  Helvertng  v.  Gerhardt,  304  U.8.  406, 
holding  that  the  Federal  Government  could 
tax  a  state  en:4>loyee,  specifically  an  emplojree 
of  tiie  Port  of  New  York  Authority,  even 
though  the  Authority  itself  was  not  subject 
to  taxation. 

In  the  case  of  Gravea  v.  Sew  York,  306  UjB. 
466  (1939),  the  Supreme  Court  considered 
again  whether  a  state  could  impose  an  in- 
come tax  Mpaa.  a  Federal  employee,  in  this 
case,  an  employee  of  the  Home  Owners  Loan 
Oocporatlon.  The  Supreme  Court  held  that 
the  corporation  itself  was  Immune  from  state 
taxation,  but  that  the  income  of  an  em- 
ployee was  personal  and  a  tax  on  such  in- 
come did  not  impose  a  burden  on  the  agency. 
The  Court  made  It  clear  that  no  state  could 
tax  the  agency  itself.  "|W]hen  the  National 
Oovwnment  lawfully  acts  through  a  corpo- 
ration which  it  ownB  and  oontzols,  those  ac- 
tivities are  governmental  functions  entitled 
to  whatever  tax  immunity  attaches  to  those 
functions  when  carried  on  by  the  Govern- 
ment itself  through  its  departments."  306 
VS.  at  477.  The  Court  strongly  Implied  that 
if  Congress  chose  to  exempt  the  Incomes  of 
Federal  agency  employees  from  state  Income 
taxation,  the  exemption  woiild  be  effective. 
See  306  Va.  at  479.  480.  In  the  Graves  case, 
however,  the  Court  found  that  there  was  no 
basis  for  Inferring  an  intention  of  Congress 
to  exempt  the  income  of  employees  of  the 
corporation.  See  306  U.S.  at  485. 

The  case  of  a  Federal  employee  is  totally 
different  in  essence  from  the  situation  of  a 
member  of  Congress.  A  Federal  employee  is 
not  constitutionally  forced  to  maintain  an 
abode  away  from  his  home  state;  he  may 
readily  become  a  citizen  of  the  state  where  he 
is  employed.  His  employment  is  not  neces- 
sarily temporary  or  uncertain;  he  has  not 
been  chosen  to  represent  citizens  as  their  rep- 
reeentatlve,  but  is  pursuing  a  personal  career. 
As  an  employee,  he  ts  not  an  agency  of  the 
Government.  His  employment  Is  not  basic  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  Government.  Helver- 
ing  V.  Gerhardt.  304  U.S.  405,  418.  424  (1938) . 

On  the  other  hand,  a  member  of  Congress 
is  not  engaged  merely  In  the  pursuit  of  his 
personal  career.  Being  a  member  of  Congress, 
he  Is  no  more  and  no  less  than  a  representa- 
tive of  his  constituents.  He  may  run  for  of- 
fice, but  must  be  elected  by  the  people.  In 
this  basic  sense,  be  cannot  select  the  occupa- 
tion of  Senator  or  Representative. 

Moreover,  Congress  is  not  merely  a  Federal 
agency  or  instrumentality;  It  Is  a  fundamen- 
tal branch  of  the  Federal  Government  cre- 
ated by  the  Constitution  directly.  Article  I  of 
the  Constitution  provides  that  all  legislative 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government  shall  be 
vested  in  the  Congress,  consisting  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives.  It  furthn 
provides  that  the  Senate  and  House  shall 
be  composed  of  members  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  several  states.  The  Congress,  thCTe- 
fore.  Is  simply  an  aggregation  of  Its  members. 
A  tax  on  the  Incomes  of  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  is  a  tax  on  the  Congress, 
as  a  tax  on  the  income  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  powers  or  functions 
of  such  a  bank,  would  be  a  tax  on  a  Federal 
Government  agency. 

Members  of  Congress  are  not  Federal  em- 
ployees, and  the  decision  in  the  Graves  case, 
supra,  allowing  a  state  to  tax  the  salary  of 
an  employee  of  the  Home  Owners  Loan  Cor- 
poration is  not  applicable.  Under  the  Public 
Salary  Tax  Act  of  1939,  as  amended  in  1966, 
Congress  consented  to  non-dlscrimlnatory 
taxation  of  the  compensation  of  a  Federal 
"officer"  or  "employee"  by  duly  constituted 
taxing  authorities  "having  jurisdiction."  4 
U.S.C.  Sec.  111. 


me  terms  "officer"  and  "employee"  are 
not  defined  for  the  purposes  of  the  Public 
Salary  Tax  Act  and  there  is  nothing  in  that 
Act  to  indicate  a  consent  to  state  taxation  of 
members  of  Congress.  In  fact,  the  terms 
"ofllcer"  and  "employee"  are  not  usually  de- 
fined to  Include  members  of  Congress.  See, 
e.g.,  6  UJ8.C.  Sees.  2104,  2105,  and  2106  (pro- 
viding for  different  definitions  of  "officer," 
"employee,"  and  "Member  of  Congress"  for 
the  purposes  of  Title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code). 

The  conclusion,  tberelore,  is  that  a  tax  on 
a  Congressman  by  a  state,  based  on  his  com- 
pensation for  serving  in  the  Congress,  is  a 
tax  on  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government — ^whiCh  no  state  may  impose. 
Exemption  because  the  Maryland  definition 
of  "resident"  U  here  invalid 

The  Constitution  provides  that  a  Repre- 
sentative or  a  Senator  must  "when  elected, 
be  an  Inhabitant  of  that  state  in  which  he 
shall  be  chosen."  Art.  I,  Sees.  2,  3.  Although 
literally  these  provisions  do  not  require  that 
a  Senator  or  Representative  continue  to  be 
an  inhabitant  of  the  State  that  he  repre- 
sents after  his  election,  there  is  no  question 
in  practice,  usage,  and  construction  that 
Senators  and  Representatives  are  deemed  to 
continue  to  be  inhabitants  of  their  respec- 
tive states  during  their  terms  of  office.  Other- 
wise, no  member  of  Congress  could  ever  be 
re-elected,  except  from  the  states  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland.  That  is,  if  a  Senator 
from  Alaska,  who  lives  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land during  his  term  of  office,  is  deemed  to 
be  a  resident  of  Maryland  rather  than  an 
inhabitant  of  Alaska,  he  could  not  run  for 
re-election.>  Since  the  Constitution  requires 
each  Senator  and  Representative  to  be  an 
Inhabitant  (ije.,  resident)  of  the  state  that 
he  represents,  it  is  concluded  that  no  defini- 
tion in  any  state  statute  purporting  to  make 
him  a  resident  (or  inhabitant)  of  any  other 
state  is  constitutionally  valid. 

Since  the  Constitution  prohibits  treating 
Senators  and  Representatives  as  residents  (or 
inhabitants)  of  any  state  other  than  the  one 
they  represent,  it  follows  that  Maryland  lacks 
the  legislative  Jurisdiction  to  tax  the  income 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  other  than 
its  own.  It  has  long  been  established  that  a 
state  has  no  authority  to  tax  the  Income  of 
a  nonresident  derived  from  sources  outside 
that  state. 

"Where  there  is  jurisdiction  neither  as  to 
person  nor  property,  the  imposition  of  a  tax 
would  be  ultra  vires  and  void.  If  the  legis- 
lature of  a  state  should  enact  that  the  citi- 
zens ae  property  of  another  state  or  county 


iThe  words  "resident"  and  "inhabitant" 
are  for  these  purpoees  synonymous  or  vir- 
tually synonymous.  The  Oxford  Universal 
Dictionary  (3d  Bd.)  defines  an  "inhabitant" 
as  "a  himian  being  .  .  .  dwelling  in  a  place, 
a  permanent  resident."  A  "resident"  is  de- 
fined as  "one  who  resides  permanently  tn  a 
place;  sometimes  spec,  applied  to  inhabit- 
ants." 

"In  its  general  and  popular  sense,  the  word 
'Inhabitant'  is  the  same  as  Vesident,'  at  one 
who  lives  in  a  place."  New  Haven  v.  Bridge- 
port, 87  A.  307  (Conn.  1897).  When  em- 
ployed in  statutes,  the  term  "inhabitant" 
has  been  held  to  be  equivalent  to  the  word 
"resident."  E.g.,  Shaio  v.  Qutncy  Mining 
Company,  145  UJS.  444  (1892):  ARO  Manu- 
facturing Co.  V.  Automobile  Research  Corp., 
362  F.2d  400  (1st  Cir.  1965).  In  considering 
qualifications  of  Congressmen,  the  former 
House  Committee  on  Elections  defined  the 
term  'inhabitant'  as  it  is  used  in  Article  I, 
Sections  2,  3  of  the  Constitution  as  follows: 
"This  term  is  the  legal  equivalent  of  the  term 
'resident'  .  .  .  ."  Scott,  Hinds'  Precedents  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Vol.  I,  Sec.  439, 
p.  429.  See  also  Pigott,  id.,  Vol.  I,  Sec.  369; 
Bailey,  id..  Vol.  I,  Sec.  434. 
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should  be  taxed  In  the  same  manner  as  the 
persons  and  property  within  Its  own  limits 
and  subject  to  Its  own  authority,  or  In  any 
manner  whatsoever,  such  a  law  would  be  as 
much  a  nullity  as  If  In  conflict  with  the 
most  explicit  constitutional  Inhibition." 

St.  Louia  V.  The  Ferry  Company,  11  Wall. 
423,  430  (1870),  quoted  with  approval  In 
Miller  Bros.  Co.  v.  Maryland.  347  TJ.8.  340, 
342  (1954);  accord.  Dewey  v.  Des  Moines. 
113  VS.  193  (1889). 

The  statutory  provisions  of  Virginia  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  regarded  as 
simple  recognitions  of  the  fact  that  each 
Senator  and  Representative  Is  In  law  a  resi- 
dent of  the  state  which  he  represents,  and 
not  any  other  state.  In  a  basic  sense,  the 
location  of  any  Senator  or  Representative  in 
the  Jurisdictions  adjacent  to  the  Capitol  is 
a  necessary  incident  to  the  proper  carrying 
on  of  constitutional  duties.  Since  Senators 
or  Representatives  cannot  Inhabit  the  air 
above  the  buildings  of  Congress,  they  are 
bound  to  live  In  one  of  the  surrounding  Jur- 
isdictions, be  it  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Virginia,  or  Maryland.  Their  physical  pres- 
ence in  one  of  these  Jurisdictions  does  not 
make  them  local  "residents"  In  a  consti- 
tutional sense,  and  does  not  give  the  state 
wherein  they  live  authority  to  tax  them  on 
their  compensation  as  Federal  legislators.* 

The  view  set  forth  here  is  directly  sup- 
ported by  decisions  of  the  former  Committee 
on  Elections  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
In  determining  whether  persons  were  In- 
habitants  of   the   states   from   which   they 
had  been  elected,  that  Committee  frequently 
declared  that  inhabitancy  was  the  equivalent 
of   residence   and   that   two   factors — where 
did  he  vote  and  to  what  state  did  he  pay 
taxes — were  the  important  determinants  of 
Inhabitancy.  See  Updike  v.  Ludlow,  Cannon's 
Precedents  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Vol.  VI.  Sec.  66;   Beck,  id..  Vol.  VI.  Sec.  174. 
To  i>ermlt  Maryland  to  impose  Incomes  taxes 
on  a  non-Maryland  Congressman  who  lives 
In  Maryland  in  order  to  attend  to  his  Con- 
gressional duties,  would  be  to  attach  one  of 
the  most  Important  indicia  of  inhabitancy 
to  a  state  other  than  the  one  which  he  rep- 
resents. The  result  could  be  to  bar  that  Con- 
gressman from  representing  his  home  state 
(the  representation  of  which  was  the  very 
reason  for  his  maintaining  living  quarters 
in  Maryland).  In  a  case  like  this,  where  the 
provisions  of  the  United  States  Constitution 
and  a  state  statute  are  In  conflict,  the  su- 
premacy clause  requires  that  the  state  stat- 
ute give  way. 
In  the  Beck  case,  the  Committee  observed — 
"We  do  not  think  that  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  intended  by  the  use  of  the  word 
'inhabitant'   that   the   anomalous   situation 
might  ever  arise  that  man  should  be  a  citi- 
zen, a  legal  resident,  and  a  voter  within  a 
given  State  and  yet  be  constitutionally  an 
inhabitant  elsewhere.  If  any  such  conclusion 
could  be  reached  we  might  have  the  peculiar 
result   in   this   country   of   a   man    being   a 
resident,  a  citizen,  and  a  voter  In  a  given 
State,  and  yet  within  the  constitutional  sense 
barred  from  the  right  of  representing  a  dis- 
trict that  State  in  Congress,  but  having  the 
right  to  represent  a  district  in  another  State 
in  Congress.  No  such  interpretation  can  fairly 
be  read  into  this  provision." 

Consistently  with  this  view,  a  member  of 
Congress  from  another  state  does  not  become 
an  inhabitant  or  resident  of  Maryland  be- 
cause he  lives  there  during  his  term  of  office, 

»It  should  be  noted  that  Senators  and 
Representatives  are  subject  to  local  property 
taxes,  which  are  inherently  in  rem  taxes. 
They  are  also  subject  to  a  variety  of  exetas 
taxes,  such  as  sales  taxes  on  transactions. 
Thus,  there  is  no  question  that  they  lend 
substantial  financial  support  to  the  Juris- 
dictions in  which  they  live. 
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even   if  Maryland   statutes   purport   to  say 
otherwise. 

This  view  receives  further  reinforcement 
from  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief 
Act  of  1940,  which  in  Section  614  provides 
that  military  or  naval  personnel  may  not.  for 
purposes  of  state  income  taxation,  "be 
deemed  ...  to  have  acquired  a  residence  or 
domicile  in,  or  to  have  become  resident  in 
or  a  resident  of,  any  other  state,  territory, 
possession,  or  political  subdivision  ...  or 
the  District  of  Columbia"  by  reason  of  com- 
pliance with  military  or  naval  orders.  This 
legislation  is  binding  upon  the  states  (includ- 
ing Maryland).  If  the  states  could  constitu- 
tionally determine  "residence"  as  they  pleased 
for  tax  purposes,  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Civil  Relief  Act  would  be  invalid  as  an  en- 
croachment by  Congress  on  powers  of  the 
states.  This  is  not  the  case.  See  Dameron  v. 
Broadhead.  348  U.S.  322  (1963). 

Due  process  and  equal  protection 
To  subject  members  of  Congress  to  local 
Income  taxes  because  of  their  abode  in  a 
state  near  the  Capitol  is  to  subject  them,  in 
most  cases,  to  double  taxation  as  a  result  of 
their  constitutional  functions  and  duties. 
They  are  required  constitutionally  to  be  and 
remain  citizens  of  the  states  they  represent, 
and  to  be  subject  to  taxes  as  citizens  of  their 
home  states.  If  the  Maryland  statute  were  ap- 
plicable, they  would  be  required  additionally 
to  pay  taxes  to  Maryland.  In  accord  with  this 
view,  this  would  deny  them  due  process  and 
equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Again,  the  case  of  a  member  of  Congress 
with  that  of  a  Federal  employee  Is  contrast- 
ing. A  federal  employee  wlU  ordinarily  have 
one  domicile  and  one  residence.  He  will  be 
subject,  as  a  resident  or  a  domiciliary,  to  in- 
come tax  in  only  one  state  or  Jurisdiction. 
Unless  the  Maryland  definition  of  "resident" 
is  struck  down,  however,  a  member  of  Con- 
gress from  a  state  other  than  Maryland,  who 
lives  in  Maryland,  will  automatically  be  sub- 
ject to  double  taxation. 

Moreover,  this  is  a  classical  case  of  taxa- 
tion without  representation.  A  Senator  from 
Utah  obviously  votes  in  Utah,  and  cannot 
vote  In  Maryland.  Although  he  is  not  and 
cannot  be  a  citizen  of  Maryland,  and  does 
not  participate  in  its  government,  the  Mary- 
land Income  tax  law  wrongfully  purports  to 
tax  him. 

In  this  respect,  the  situation  of  a  member 
of  Congress  is  unique,  and  the  uniqueness  is 
a  direct  result  of  the  constitutional  require- 
ments for  election.  The  result,  if  Maryland's 
right  to  tax  were  upheld,  would  be  grossly 
discriminatory  and  unfair. 

It  may  be  contended  that  since  Maryland 
recognizes  a  credit  for  taxes  paid  to  other 
states,  most  of  double  taxation  is  obviated. 
There  are  several  responses  to  this  fallacious 
argument.  First,  to  the  extent  that  Maryland 
taxes  are  at  a  higher  rate  than  home  state 
taxes,  there  is  double  taxation  in  the  amount 
of  the  excess.  Second,  the  recent  Maryland 
statute  indicates  an  intention  to  allow  only 
a  partial  credit.  Thus.  Maryland's  top  tax 
bracket  is  6%.  but  county  taxes  may  be  an 
additional  2Y,%.  A  Senator  or  Representative 
from  a  state  imposing  a  10%  Income  tax 
will  pay  an  aggregate  12'/,  %  tax.  A  Senator  or 
Representative  from  a  home  state  Imposing  a 
3%  tax  will  pay  an  aggregate  tex  of  IVj'^c.  A 
Senator  or  Representative  from  a  home  state 
Imposing  a  6%  tax  will  pay  an  8'/^%  tax. 

Finally,  it  shoiild  be  noted  that  the  inter- 
state credit  depends  on  reciprocity,  and  Is. 
in  any  event,  a  matter  of  grace.  As  Maryland 
has  recenUy  provided  with  respect  to  so- 
called  county  taxes,  the  credit  can  be  par- 
tially or  wholly  eliminated,  leading  to  com- 
plete double  taxation. 

The  unfair  character  of  a  Maryland  tax  on 
out-of-state  Congressmen  may  be  Illustrated 
with  respect  to  specific  transactions.  A  Rep- 
resentative from  Montana  owns  a  ranch  in 


Montana  which  he  sells  at  a  capital  gain  of 
$60,000.  Although  Maryland  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  this  transaction,  if  the 
Representative  maintains  premises  In  Bdary- 
larid,  the  State  will  presiunably  attempt  to 
tax  the  Montana  gain  in  its  entirety.  Yet.  the 
transaction  has  no  Maryland  connection  in 
any  meaningful  sense. 

Finally,  while  the  problem  we  are  con- 
sidering is  relatively  discrete  at  the  present 
time  because  Maryland  Income  taxes  are 
fairly  low,  nothing  prevents  the  State  from 
increasing  its  rate  to  as  high  a  range  as  It 
pleases.  Under  circumstances  of  very  high 
rates,  double  taxation  of  members  of  Con- 
gress could  lead  to  making  Congressional 
positions  untenable  for  persons  of  limited 
means.  In  this  sense,  a  free-handed  power  to 
Impose  double  taxes  is  indeed,  as  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall  observed  in  the  McCuUoch  case, 
the  "power  to  destroy."  What  would  be  de- 
stroyed, of  course,  would  be  the  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  persons  of  limited  means,  as  well 
as  those  of  great  means,  to  become  members 
of  Congress.  The  "door  of  this  part  of  the 
federal  government"  heretofore  "open  to 
merit  of  every  description  .  .  .  without  re- 
gard to  poverty  or  wealth"  would  be  closed 
The  Federalist,  No.  62;  cf.  Bullock  v.  Carter 
406  UJB.  134  (1972)  (forbidding  large  filing 
fees  from  barring  candidates  for  public  of- 
fice) ;  Williams  v.  Rhodes,  393  U.S.  23  (1968). 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
made  my  views  on  this  bill  known  to  the 
public  and  before  the  C<Mnmittee  on  the 
Judiciary.  I  am  not  going  to  detain  the 
Senate  long  on  them  today. 

There  is  no  question  that  some  finan- 
cial hardship  is  worked  upon  a  Member 
of  Congress  who  resides  in  a  State  which 
imposes  an  income  tax  on  the  basis  of 
residence  in  that  State,  maintaining  a 
habitation,  a  dwelling  within  the  State, 
whose  home  State  also  imposes  an  in- 
come tax  and  when  there  is  no  reciproc- 
ity between  the  home  State  and  the 
State  where  the  Member  of  Congress 
maintains  a  dwelling. 

This,  for  all  practical  purposes,  means 
Members  of  Congress  who  maintain  a 
dwelling  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  be- 
cause the  State  of  Vh-glnia  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  have  exempted  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  local  income  taxes. 

So  what  we  are  really  talking  about  in 
this  bill  is  exempting  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  the  Maryland  State  income 
tax.  As  I  say,  I  think  there  is  a  real  prob- 
lem for  those  Members  whose  home 
States  exact  the  tax  and  do  not  allow 
reciprocity  for  the  tax  in  Maryland. 

I  have  less  concern  for  those  Members 
whose  home  States  do  not  exact  an  in- 
come tax,  because  those  Members  are 
largely  only  paying  for  the  services  that 
they  get  in  Maryland,  and  they  are  not 
paying  double  for  services  in  their  home 
State  because  there  is  no  income  tax 
there. 

But  on  the  other  side  of  the  coin  is 
a  question  of  fairness  to  the  State  of 
Maryland.  We  are  delighted  that  so 
many  Members  of  Congress  of  both 
Houses  live  in  Maryland.  It  is  a  matter 
of  choice  with  them,  and  they  certainly 
are  welcome  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 
But  one  of  the  reasons  they  come  to 
Maryland  is  because  of  the  superlative 
services  that  the  State  of  Maryland  ren- 
ders, which  consist  of  a  very  fine  school 
system,  very  fine  system  of  public  pro- 
tection, orderly  planning,  and  places  to 
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live  that  are  benefited  by  lighting,  sewer 
and  water  services,  and  all  the  rest.  The 
real  estate  tax  simply  does  not  cany  the 
burden  of  all  of  these  services.  A  part  of 
that  has  to  be  paid  from  the  income  tax. 
What  we  are  saying  by  this  bill  is: 
If  you  happen  to  be  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  you  happen  to  live  In  Maryland 
you  wiU  get  a  free  ride  on  educating  your 
children  and  on  other  public  services. 

I  think  that  Is  an  inequity  against  the 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Maryland. 

I  opposed  this  bill  in  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  I  oppose  it  here.  I  under- 
stand the  dynamics  of  the  bill,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  make  a  long,  impassioned 
speech  against  it.  But  I  do  think  it 
ought  to  be  shown  very  clearly  that  what 
we  are  doing  here  Is  setting  up  a  dis- 
crimination against  all  the  other  tax- 
payers of  Maryland  for  the  benefit  of  a 
very  limited  class,  that  being  those  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  live  in  Maryland 
but  who  represent  other  States  of  the 
Union.  It  is  an  inequity.  I  think  that  It 
is  an  inequity  which  really  will  refiect 
adversely  on  Congress  itself. 

Congress'  reputation  is  already  not  too 
high,  unfortunately;  by  granting  our- 
selves this  particular  privilege  of  tax  ex- 
emption, I  do  not  think  will  enhance  our 
reputation. 

Mr.  President.  I.  therefore,  on^ose 
this  measure,  and  I  put  the  Senate  on 
notice  that  if  this  bill  becomes  law  I  will 
offer  suitable  legislation  which  will  save 
the  States  harailess  from  any  loss  of 
State  inccHne  that  may  result  by  reason 
of  the  enactment  of  this  provision. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
senior  colleague  from  Maryland  for 
yielding  at  this  point. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  remain  he 
has  made  on  this  issue.  It  is.  of  course, 
fortunate  for  Maryland  that  we  are  so 
close  to  the  Nation's  Capital  and  able 
to  have  so  many  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress choose  our  State  as  their  place  of 
residence  while  they  are  here  carrying 
out  their  responsibilities  as  Members  of 
the  two  Houses.  But  at  the  same  time,  as 
my  senior  colleague  has  pointed  out. 
these  Members  of  Congress  are  indeed 
using  the  services  being  provided  by  the 
State  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  President,  these  services  princi- 
pally are  educational.  When  it  comes  to 
the  State  income  tax,  I  recall  that  when 
I  was  a  member  of  the  State  legislature, 
the  State  of  Maryland  provided  42  per- 
cent of  the  money  used  by  the  local  sub- 
divisions of  the  State  in  educating  the 
young  people  of  our  State.  I  would  think 
that  the  Members  of  C(mgress,  residents 
in  the  State  of  Maryland,  would  feel  an 
obligation  to  contribute  to  the  education 
of  their  own  children  who  are  using  the 
schools  of  our  State. 

I  point  out,  too,  that  the  State  of  Biary- 
land  was  early  in  coming  up  with  reve- 
nue-sharing ideas  for  its  own  subdivi- 
sions. 

Again,  when  I  was  in  the  State  legls- 
lature,  we  enacted  some  revisions  of  the 


Maryland  State  income  tax  law.  giving 
the  local  governments  of  the  State  the 
(^Ttion  to  levy  an  income  tax  of  up  to  SO 
percent  of  the  amount  imposed  by  the 
State  in  the  various  subdivisions.  The 
purpose  was  to  take  the  burden  off  the 
property  tax  and  to  make  sure  that  local 
governments  could  deliver  the  services 
that  citizens  exiiected  of  them. 

In  tile  case  of  Montgomery  Coimty 
and  Prince  Georges  County,  which  are 
liie  two  counties  in  which  most  Members 
of  Congress  would  reside  if  they  lived  in 
our  State,  they  are  proposing  a  50-per- 
cent local  income  tax,  50  percent  of  the 
amount  Imposed  by  the  State,  which  is 
7.5  percent,  and  they  are  using  these 
funds  for  general  government  services. 
■Riey  are  udng  them  for  water,  sewer, 
garbage  collection,  for  all  the  services  of 
govemmmt  for  which  everybody  depends 
upon  local  governments. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  Is  an  obligation  on  Members  of 
Congress  to  contribute  to  the  pasrment 
for  these  services  which  they  use  and 
which  they  enjoy — and  which  are  per- 
formed in  a  very  highly  professional  and 
qualified  manner. 

I  hope  that,  at  some  point,  Members  of 
Congress  will  reconsider  this  action;  and 
I  would  join  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Maryland  in  presenting  whatever 
legi^tion  he  believes  appropriate  to 
make  sure  that  there  is  a  fair  and  equal 
contribution  by  all  the  residents  of  these 
communities  for  reimbursement  for  the 
services  they  are  receiving. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  his  remarks.  He  has 
anal3rzed  the  problem,  particularly  with 
respect  to  education,  very  succinctly. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Members  do  not 
want  a  free  ride.  They  do  not  get  as 
many  free  rides  as  they  are  accused  of 
taking,  and  I  do  not  think  this  is  one 
they  should  seek. 

I  do  think  there  is  an  alternative  to 
this  proposal.  The  alternative  is  for 
those  Members  of  Congress  who  live  in 
States  which  impose  an  income  tax  and 
who  maintain  a  residence  jin  Maryland 
to  get  to  work  and  bring  Maryland  and 
their  home  States  in  reciprocity.  That, 
basically,  would  solve  the  problem.  I 
think  that  is  a  better  solution  than  to 
create  a  class  which  is  exempt  from  tax- 
ation, which  can  do  nothing,  in  my 
judgment,  but  damage  further  the  image 
of  Congress.  I  think  that  is  the  prefer- 
able way  to  solve  what  is  temporarily  a 
serious  personal  problem  for  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

If  that  solution  is  not  adopted,  then, 
again.  I  say  that  I  will  offer  legislation 
which  will  indemnify  the  State  of  Mary- 
land from  loss  of  income  as  a  result  of 
this  proposal,  because  to  do  otherwise 
would  be  to  transfer  the  injustice  from 
the  shoulders  of  Members  of  Congress  to 
all  the  taxpayers  of  Maryland  who  will 
have  to  bear  the  burden  in  the  future. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. '  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clei* 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
iinanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  is  open  to  amendment- 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engroes- 
ment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed  as  follows: 

S.  3447 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou»e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  4  of  title  4  of  the  United  States  Code 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  therecrf  the 
fallowing  new  section: 

"{  113.  Besldenoe  of  Members  of  Ooagnas  for 
State  Income  tax  laws 

"(a)  No  State,  or  political  siibdlviBlon 
thereof,  in  whldi  a  Memhor  of  Congress 
maiwtaing  a  plsce  Of  abode  for  purposes  of 
attending  sessions  of  Congress  may,  for  pur- 
poses of  any  income  tax  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 110(c)  of  this  title)  levied  by  such  Stats 
or  poUtical  subdivision  thereof — 

"(1)  treat  such  M«nber  as  a  resident  or 
domicUlary  of  such  State  or  pcdltical  sub- 
division thereof;  or 

"(2)  treat  any  compensation  paid  by  the 
United  States  to  such  Member  as  income  for 
services  performed  within,  or  from  sources 
within,  such  State  or  poUtical  subdivision 
thereof, 

unless  such  Member  represents  such  State  or 
a  district  In  such  State. 

"(b)  Pcv  puipoees  of  subsection  (a) — 

"(1)  the  term  "Member  of  Congress'  In- 
cludes the  delegates  frcxn  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
the  Resident  Commissions  from  Puerto 
Rico;  and 

"(2)  the  term  'State'  ln<dudes  the  District 
of  Columbia.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  chapter 
4  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  foUowlng  new  Item : 
"113.  Residence  of  Members  of  Congress  for 
State  Income  tax  laws.". 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  brief 
period  for  the  transaction  of  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  10 :  30  a.m. ; 
that  there  be  a  time  limitation  of  5  min- 
utes attached  to  statements  made  there- 
on; and  that  at  10:30  a.m.  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  sulmiitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 
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(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


REPORT  OP  THE  NATIONAL  VOLUN- 
TARY SERVICE  ADVISORY  COUN- 
CIL—MESSAGE PROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  fr<Hn  the 
President  of  the  United  States  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  National  Voluntary 
Service  Advisory  Council  as  required  by 
Section  405(c),  of  the  Domestic  Volim- 
teer  Service  Act  of  1973.  The  Coimcll  ad- 
vises the  Director  of  ACTION  with  re- 
spect to  matters  arising  out  of  this  Act 
and  the  Peace  Corps  Act. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  Whtte  House,  February  18, 1976. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OP  THE 
NATIONAL  SECURITY  ACT  OP 
1947— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me 
by  Article  H,  Sections  2  and  3  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  other  provisions  of  law,  I 
have  today  issued  an  Executive  Order 
pertaining  to  the  organization  and  con- 
trol of  the  United  States  foreign  intel- 
ligence community.  This  order  estab- 
lishes clear  lines  of  accountability  for 
the  Nation's  foreign  Intelligence  agen- 
cies. It  sets  forth  strict  guidelines  to  con- 
trol the  activities  of  these  agencies  and 
specifies  as  well  those  activities  In  which 
they  shall  not  engage. 

In  carrying  out  my  Constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities to  manage  and  conduct 
foreign  policy  and  provide  for  the  Na- 
tion's defense,  I  believe  it  essential  to 
have  the  best  possible  intelligence  about 
the  capabilities,  intentions  and  activities 
of  governments  and  other  entitles  and 
individuals  abroad.  To  this  end,  the  for- 
eign intelligence  agencies  of  the  United 
States  play  a  vital  role  in  collecting  and 
analyzing  Information  related  to  the  na- 
tional defense  and  foreign  policy. 

It  is  equally  as  important  that  the 
methods  these  agencies  employ  to  col- 
lect such  information  for  the  legitimate 
needs  of  the  government  conform  to  the 
standards  set  out  in  the  Constitution  to 
preserve  and  respect  the  privacy  and  civil 
liberties  of  American  citizens. 

The  Executive  Order  I  have  issued  to- 
day will  Insure  a  proper  balancing  of 
these  Interests.  It  establishes  govern- 
ment-wide direction  for  the  foreign  in- 


telligence agencies  and  places  respon- 
sibility and  accountability  on  individuals, 
not  institutions. 

I  believe  it  will  eliminate  abuses  and 
questionable  activities  on  the  part  of  the 
foreign  intelligence  agencies  while  at 
the  same  time  permitting  them  to  get  on 
with  their  vital  work  of  gathering  and 
assessing  Information.  It  is  also  my  hope 
that  these  steps  will  help  to  restore  pub- 
lic confidence  In  these  agencies  and  en- 
courage our  citizens  to  appreciate  the 
valuable  contribution  they  make  to  our 
national  security. 

Beyond  the  steps  I  have  taken  In  the 
Executive  Order,  I  also  believe  there  Is 
a  clear  need  for  some  specific  legislative 
actions.  I  am  today  submitting  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  proposals 
which  will  go  far  toward  enhancing  the 
protection  of  true  intelligence  secrets 
as  well  as  regularizing  procedures  for 
intelligence  collection  in  the  United 
States. 

My  first  proposal  deals  with  the  pro- 
tection of  Intelligence  sources  and 
methods.  The  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence is  charged,  under  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947,  as  amended,  with 
protecting  Intelligence  sources  and 
methods.  The  Act,  however,  gives  the 
Director  no  authorities  commensurate 
with  this  responsibility. 

Therefore.  I  am  proposing  legislation 
to  Impose  criminal  and  civil  sanctions 
on  those  who  are  authorized  access  to 
intelligence  secrets  and  who  willfully 
and  wrongfully  reveal  this  informa- 
tion. This  legislation  is  not  an  "Of- 
ficial Secrets  Act",  since  it  would  affect 
only  those  who  improperly  disclose  se- 
crets, not  those  to  whom  secrets  are 
disclosed.  Moreover,  this  legislation 
could  not  be  used  to  cover  up  abuses  and 
improprieties.  It  would  in  no  way  prevent 
people  from  reporting  questionable  ac- 
tivities to  appropriate  authorities  in  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  Branches  of 
the  government. 

It  is  essential,  however,  that  the  ir- 
responsible and  dangerous  exposure  of 
our  Nation's  intelligence  secrets  be 
stopped.  The  American  people  have  long 
accepted  the  principles  of  confidentiality 
and  secrecy  in  many  dealings — such  as 
with  doctors,  lawyers  and  the  clergy.  It 
makes  absolutely  no  sense  to  deny  this 
same  protection  to  our  Intelligence  se- 
crets. Openness  Is  a  hallmark  of  our 
democratic  society,  but  the  American 
people  have  never  believed  that  it  was 
necessary  to  reveal  the  secret  war  plans 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  I  do 
not  think  they  wish  to  have  true  intel- 
ligence secrets  revealed  either. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  legislation 
with  all  possible  speed. 

Second,  I  support  proposals  that  would 
clarify  and  set  statutory  limits,  where 
necessary,  on  the  activities  of  the  foreign 
Intelligence  agencies.  In  particular,  I 
will  support  leglslatl(m  making  it  a 
crime  to  assassinate  or  attempt  or  con- 
spire to  assassinate  a  foreign  official  in 
peacetime.  Since  it  defines  a  crime,  legis- 
lation Is  necessary. 


Third,  I  will  meet  with  the  appropriate 
leaders  of  Congress  to  try  to  develop 
sound  legislation  to  deal  with  a  critical 
problem  involving  personal  privacy — 
electronic  surveillance.  Working  with 
Congressional  leaders  and  the  Justice 
Department  and  other  Executive  agen- 
cies, we  will  seek  to  develop  a  procedure 
for  undertaking  electronic  surveillance 
for  foreign  Intelligence  purposes.  It 
should  create  a  special  procediire  for 
seeking  a  Judicial  warrant  authorizing 
the  use  of  electronic  surveillance  in  the 
United  States  for  foreign  intelligence 
purposes. 

I  will  also  seek  Congressional  support 
for  sound  legislation  to  expand  judicial 
supervision  of  mail  openings.  The  law 
now  permits  the  opening  of  United 
States  mail,  under  proper  Judicial  safe- 
guards, in  the  conduct  of  criminal  inves- 
tigations. We  need  authority  to  open 
mail  imder  the  limitations  and  safe- 
guards that  now  apply  in  order  to  obtain 
vitally  needed  foreign  intelligence  in- 
formation. 

This  would  require  a  showing  that 
there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  that 
the  sender  or  recipient  is  an  agent  of  a 
foreign  power  who  is  engaged  in  spying, 
sabotage  or  terrorism.  As  is  now  the  case 
in  criminal  investigations,  those  seeking 
authority  to  examine  mall  for  foreign 
intelligence  purposes  will  have  to  con- 
vince a  federal  Judge  of  the  necessity  to 
do  so  and  accept  the  limitations  upon 
their  authorization  to  examine  the  mail 
provided  in  the  order  of  the  court. 

Fourth,  I  would  like  to  share  my  views 
regarding  appropriate  Congressional 
oversight  of  the  foreign  Intelligence 
agencies.  It  is  clearly  the  business  of  the 
Congress  to  organize  itself  to  deal  with 
these  matters.  Certain  principles,  how- 
ever, should  be  recognized  by  both  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  Branches  if 
this  oversight  Is  to  be  effective.  I  believe 
good  Congressional  oversight  is  essential 
so  that  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  whom  you  represent  can  be  as- 
sured that  the  foreign  intelligence 
agencies  are  adhering  to  the  law  in  all 
of  their  activities. 

Congress  should  seek  to  centralize  the 
responsibility  for  oversight  of  the  foreign 
intelligence  community.  The  more  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  dealing  with 
highly  sensitive  secrets,  the  greater  the 
risks  of  disclosure.  I  recommend  that 
Congress  establish  a  Joint  Foreign  In- 
telligence Oversight  Committee.  Con- 
solidating Congressional  oversight  in  one 
committee  will  facilitate  the  efiforts  of 
the  Administration  to  keep  the  Congress 
fully  informed  of  foreign  InteUIgence 
activities. 

It  is  essential  that  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  establish  firm  rules  to  insure 
that  foreign  intelligence  secrets  will  not 
be  Improperly  disclosed.  There  must  be 
established  a  clear  process  to  safeguard 
these  secrets  and  effective  measures  to 
deal  with  unauthorized  disclosures. 

Any  foreign  intelligence  information 
transmitted  by  the  Executive  Branch  to 
the  Oversight  Committee,  under  an  in- 
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Junction  of  secrecy,  should  not  be  uni- 
laterally disclosed  without  my  agree- 
ment. Respect  for  the  integri^  of  the 
Constitution  requires  adherence  to  the 
principle  that  no  Individual  member,  nor 
committee,  nor  single  House  of  Congress 
can  overrule  an  act  of  the  Executive. 
Unilateral  publication  of  classified  in- 
formation over  the  objection  of  the 
President,  by  one  committee  or  one 
House  of  Congress,  not  only  violates  the 
doctrine  of  separation  of  powers,  but 
also  efifectlvdy  overrules  the  actions  of 
the  other  House  of  Congress,  and  perhaps 
even  the  majority  of  both  Houses. 

Finally,  successful  and  effective  Con- 
gressional oversight  of  the  foreign  In- 
telligence agencies  depends  on  mutual 
trust  betvTeen  the  Congress  and  Exec- 
utive. Each  branch  must  recognize  and 
respect  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of 
the  other  if  anything  Is  to  be  achieved. 

In  this  context,  a  Congressional  re- 
quirement to  keep  the  Oversight  Com- 
mittee "fully"  informed  Is  more  desirable 
and  workable  as  a  practical  matter  than 
formal  requirements  for  notification  of 
specific  activities  to  a  large  number  of 
committees.  Specifically.  Section  662  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  which  has 
resulted  in  over  six  separate  committee 
briefings,  should  be  modified  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  the  Government  for  the 
Conduct  of  Foreign  Policy,  and  reporting 
should  be  limited  to  the  new  Oversight 
Committee. 

Both  the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
Branch  recognize  the  Importance  to  this 
Nation  of  a  strong  intelligence  service. 
I  believe  it  urgent  that  we  take  the  steps 
I  have  outlined  above  to  Insure  that 
America  not  only  has  the  best  foreign 
intelligence  service  in  the  world,  but  also 
the  most  iinique — one  which  operates  In 
a  manner  fully  consistent  with  the  Con- 
stitutional rights  of  our  citizens. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  February  18.  1976. 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVAL 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  stated  that  on  February  17. 
1976,  he  had  approved  and  signed  the 
following  Joint  resolution: 

S.J.  Res.  167.  A  joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Railroad  Revltallzatlon  and  Regul&tory 
Reform  Act  of  1976. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:54  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bills,  with  amendment.  In 
which  It  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

S.  229.  An  act  to  amend  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1973  to  asstire  the  perpetna- 
tlon  of  the  art  of  scrimshaw,  and  for  other 
piirposes. 

S.  270.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  release  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  certain  property  conveyed  to  the 
city  of  Elkhart,  ECans.  for  airport  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 


House  has  passed  the  following  bUls,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

HJl.  1318.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  release  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  certain  property  conveyed  to 
the  city  of  RoUa,  Mo.,  for  airport  uses; 

HIL  2575.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  release  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  certain  property  conveyed  to 
the  city  of  Algona,  Iowa,  for  airport  pur- 
poses; 

HJt.  3440.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  release  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  certain  property  conveyed  to 
the  city  of  Grand  Jvmctlon,  Colo.,  for  airport 
purposes; 

H.S..  4052.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alan 
Sturt; 

HJl.  4053.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roderlc 
Patrick  Stafford; 

HJl.  7017.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1968  relating  to  tariff  changes; 

HH.  7824.  An  act  to  amend  section  142  of 
title  13,  United  States  0>de,  to  change  the 
date  for  taking  censuses  of  agrlc\ilture.  Irri- 
gation, and  drainage,  and  tor  other  porposes; 

HJl.  8228.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  relating  to  emergency 
locator  transmitters,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  8508.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  release  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  certain  property  conveyed  to 
the  city  of  Camden,  Ark.,  for  alip«t  purposes; 

HJl.  9817.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  release  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  certain  property  conveyed 
to  the  city  of  Alva,  Okla.,  for  airport  purposes; 

HJl.  11233.  An  act  to  amend  the  LUwary 
Services  and  Construction  Act  to  extend  the 
authorizations  of  appropriations  contained 
in  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  11438.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  grant  court  leave  to  Federal 
employees  when  called  as  witnesses  In  cer- 
tain judicial  proceedings,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  11455.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  estab- 
lishing the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeehore 
to  provide  for  the  expansion  of  the  lakeshore, 
and  fOT  other  purposes;  and 

HJl.  11645.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  19,  1965.  to  provide  additional  au- 
thorization for  the  Library  of  Congress  James 
Madison  Memorial  Building. 

The  message  further  annoxmced  that 
the  House  has  passed  a  concurrent  res- 
olution (H.  Con.  Res.  225)  to  recognize 
the  Washington-Rochambeau  Historic 
Route,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

ENROLLKD  BHJ.  AND  JOINT  USOLUTIOK  SIONKD 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  fcdlowlng  bill 
and  joint  resolution: 

HJl.  6512.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System  Administration  Act 
of  1966.  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.J.  Res.  154.  A  joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  time  period  during  which  the  President 
Is  authorized  to  call  a  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Handicapped  Indlvldxials  and  to  ex- 
tend the  time  period  during  which  appro- 
priated funds  may  be  expended. 

The  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolution 
were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  (liCr.  Eastlahd). 

At  2: 15  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Berry,  announced  that  the  House  agrees 
to  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  tiie 


House  to  the  bill  (8.  1617)  to  clarify 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  control  and  eradicate  plant 
pests,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Tlie  message  also  aimounced  that  the 
House  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HH.  6516)  to  amend 
title  vn  of  the  Consumer  Credit  Protec- 
tion Act  to  include  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  national 
origin,  and  age.  and  for  other  purposes; 
requests  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon:  and  that  Mr.  Reuss, 
Mr.  AmruRzio.  Mrs.  Sxtllivan,  Mrs. 
Spellman.  Mr.  Barbett.  Mr.  Wtlie,  and 
Mrs.  Fenwick  were  appointed  managers 
of  the  conference  on  ihe  part  of  the 
House. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  8835)  to 
amend  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  to  pro- 
tect consumers  against  inadequate  and 
misleading  leasing  information,  assure 
meaningful  disclosure  of  lease  terms,  and 
limit  ultimate  liability  in  connection  with 
leasing  of  personal  property  primarily  for 
personal,  family,  or  household  purposes, 
and  for  other  purposes:  requests  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon;  and 
that  Mr.  Reuss.  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mrs. 
Sullivan,  Mrs.  Spellman.  Mr.  Barrett, 
Mr.  Wtlib,  and  Mrs.  Fenwick  were 
appointed  managers  of  the  conference  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  1,  Pub- 
lic Law  86-420,  the  Speaker  has  sp- 
pointed  Mr.  Nix,  chairman.  Mr.  Wright, 
Mr.  Wolff,  Mr.  de  la  Oarza.  Mr.  Ijevitas. 
Mr.  Ambro,  Mrs.  Schroeoer,  Mr.  Lujan, 
Mr.  RoussELOT,  Mr.  Burgener,  Mr.  Lago- 
marsing,  and  Mr.  Oilman  as  members  of 
the  U.S.  Delegation  of  the  Mexico-United 
States  Delegation  of  the  Mexico-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group,  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  annoimced  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  90,  94th  Congress, 
the  Speaker  has  appointed  Mr.  Albert, 
Mr.  O'Neill,  and  Mr.  Rhodes  as  members 
of  the  Joint  Committee  To  Make  the 
Necessary  Arrangonents  for  the  Inau- 
guration of  the  President-Elect  and  the 
Vice-President-Elect  of  the  United  States 
on  the  20th  day  of  January,  1977. 


COMMUNICATIONS     RECEIVED     BY 
THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  SENATE 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
receipt  of  the  following  communlna- 
tions: 

KMBASST  or  THX 

UmTB)  States  of  Aiitetoa, 

February  6, 1976. 
Mr.  FbANK  Valso, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
V.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dkak  Mb.  Valeo:  I  am  sending  to  you  the 
enclosed  letter  from  the  King  of  ^>ain.  Juan 
Carlos  I,  concerning  Senate  Res(dutlon  No. 
323  of  Decembn:  10.  1975. 
Sincerely, 

Saicttzl  D.  Eatoh. 
Charge  d'Affatrea  ai. 
Enclosiire:     1    letter    from    Qng    Juan 
Carlos  I. 
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(Translation) 
Pai^ck  of  thk  Zamzxtklla, 

Madrid.  January  29,  1978. 
Hon.  Pkancu  R.  VAI.CO, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deaji  Mk.  Valeo:  His  Majesty  the  King  has 
taken  note  of  Resolution  323  of  the  Senate 
dated  December  10,  1975  and  has  directed 
me  to  convey  to  you  his  sincere  apprecia- 
tion for  the  expression  of  friendship  and 
goodwill  toward  the  Spanish  nation  In  which 
It  was  conceived  as  well  as  his  profound 
gratitude  for  the  good  wUhes  which  it  ex- 
presses toward  the  Spanish  people  and  to- 
ward him  personally. 

Please  accept.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  assurance 
of  my  high  consideration. 

MAK4f  IS  De  Mondejak. 

General  de  Caballeria. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  February  4  and 
5.  1976,  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


COMMUNICATIONS    PROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

Pkoposeo  Fkdekai.  Enxkot  Dcvklopment  Im- 
pact Assist ANcx  Act  or  1976 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  assistance  to  States  for  extraordi- 
nary fiscal  impacts  resulting  from  develop- 
ment of  Federal  energy  resources,  and  for 
other  purposes  ( with  accompanying  papers ) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
Jointly,  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unimous  consent  that  a  communication 
transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, relative  to  providing  assistance  to 
States  for  extraordinary  fiscal  impacts 
resulting  from  development  of  Federal 
energy  resources,  be  referred  Jointly 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  twice  by 
their  titles  and  referred  as  indicated : 

HJl.  4052.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alan 
Sturt:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  4053.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roderlc 
Patrick  Stafford;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  7017.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  relating  to  tariff 
changes:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

HJl.  8228.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  relating  to  emergency 
locator  transmitters,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

HJl.  11233.  An  act  to  amend  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  to  extend  the 
authorizations  of  appropriations  contained 
in  such  act.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

H.R.  11438.  An  act  to  amend  title  6,  TTnited 
SUtes  Code,  to  grant  court  leave  to  Federal 
employees  when  called  as  witnesses  In  cer- 
tain Judicial  proceedings,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  11455.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  es- 
tablishing the  Indiana  Ehines  National  Lake- 
shore  to  provide  for  tbe  expansion  of  the 
lakeshore.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  following  concurrent  resolution 
was  read  by  title  and  referred  as  Indi- 
cated: 

H.  Con.  Res.  225.  A  concurrent  resolution 
to  recognize  the  Washington-Rochambeau 
Historic  Route;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


spect  to  certain  charitable  contributions  by 
members  of  the  ClvU  Air  Patrol.  Referred  to 
the  Commltte  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT: 
S.  2989.  A  bill  to  Increase  from  10  to  15 
years  the  period  during  which  veterans  and 
certain  wives  and  widows  of  veterans  are 
eligible  for  educational  assistance.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MATHLAS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BxAix) : 
S.  2990.  A  blU  to  avoid  the  Imposition  of 
financial  hardship  upon  States  resulting 
from  the  exemption,  by  Federal  law,  of  cer- 
tain Members  of  Congress  from  the  payment 
of  State  Income  taxes  to  States  In  which 
they  reside.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pearson)   (by  request) : 
S.  2991.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Hazardous 
Materials   Transportation   Act   to   authorize 
appropriations,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request): 
S.  2992.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  provide  financial  protec- 
tion to  victims  of  aircraft  Incidents,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.   DOLE: 
S.    2993.   A   bill    to   prohibit   the   Federal 
Government  from  restricting  export  sales  of 
agricultural    commodities.    Referred    to   the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  2994.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  to  provide  for  the  uniform 
treatment  of  certain  outdoor  advertising  dis- 
plays for  Income  tax  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  2995.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  35  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  permit  children 
who  are  eligible  for  educational  assistance 
under  such  chapter  to  pursue  a  program  of 
education    under    such    chapter    exclusively 
by  correspondence.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


February  18,  1976 

J"- 
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EXECUTIVE   REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs: 

ConsUncen  B.  Newman,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secret«u7  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  as  In  execu- 
Uve  session,  I  report  favorably  sundry 
nominations  in  the  Coast  Guard  and  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration which  have  previously  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  and, 
to  save  the  expense  of  printing  them  on 
the  Executive  Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  lie  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  for  the  information  of  Senators. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  February  18,  1976.  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  Joint  resolution : 

S.J.  Res.  164.  A  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  time  period  during  which  the  President 
is  authorized  to  call  a  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Handicapped  Individuals,  and  to 
extend  the  time  period  during  which  appro- 
priated funds  may  be  expended. 


INTRODUCTION   OF  BILLS   AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
8.  2987.  A  bill  to  establish  the  offices  of 
members  of  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
as  officers  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  2988.  A  bill  to  amend  section   170  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  with  re- 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS    AND   JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
S.  2987.  A  bin  to  establish  the  olHces 
of  members  of  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mLsslon  as  oflBcers  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

FEDERAL    ELECTION    CAMPAIGN    ACT 
AMENDMENTS    OP    IBTS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
provide  that  members  of  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

This  measure  represents  the  legislative 
recommendations  submitted  by  Presi- 
dent Ford  at  a  leadership  meeting  on 
February  5,  and  in  his  message  to  the 
Congress  on  February  16.  In  addition  to 
providing  for  Presidential  appointment 
of  the  Commission,  the  bill  would  assure 
a  full-scale  review  next  year  of  our  Fed- 
eral election  laws  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


aS87 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HouMa 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  Dntted  Statea  of 
America  in  Cougreaa  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Ftoderal  Election 
Campaign  Act  Amendments  of  1976. 

Sec.  2(a) .  The  text  of  paragrm>h  1  of  sec- 
tion 310(a)  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1B71  (hereinafter  "the  Act") 
(2  UJ8.C.  437c (a))  Is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"There  is  established  a  Commission  to  be 
known  as  the  Federal  Election  Commission. 
The  Commission  is  composed  of  6  members, 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  Uie 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  No  more 
than  three  of  the  members  shall  be  afllUated 
with  the  same  political  party." 

(b)(1)  Sut^Muagraph  (A)  and  subpara- 
graph (D)  310(a)(2)  <a  the  Act  (2  UJ3.C. 
437c(a)(2)(A).  437c(a)(2)(D))  each  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "of  the  members 
appointed  under  paragraph  (1)  (A) ". 

(2)  Subparagraph  (B)   and  subparagraph 

(E)  of  section  310(a)  (2)  of  the  Act  (2  UJ3.C. 
437c(a)(2)(B),  437c(a)  (2)  (E) )  each  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "of  the  memb«rai 
appointed  under  paragraph   (1)(B)". 

(3)  Subparagraph  (C)   and  subparagraph 

(F)  of  section  310(a)  (2)  of  the  Act  (2  UJB.C. 
437c(a)(2)(C).  437(a)  (2)  (P))  each  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "of  the  members 
appointed  under  paragraph   (1)(C)". 

Sec.  3(a).  The  terms  of  the  persons  serving 
as  members  of  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
terminate  upon  the  appointment  and  c<ui- 
flrmatlon  of  members  of  the  Commission 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  The  persons  first  appointed  under 
the  amendments  made  by  the  first  section 
of  this  Act  shall  be  considered  to  be  the  first 
appointed  under  section  310(a)  (2)  of  the  Act 
(2  VS.C.  437c(a)(2)),  as  amended  herein, 
for  purposes  of  determining  the  length  of 
terms  of  those  persons  and  their  successors. 

(c)  The  provision  of  section  810(a)  (8)  of 
the  Act  (2  UJ3.0.  437c(a)  (3) ) ,  forbidding  ap- 
pointment to  the  Federal  Election  Conunls- 
slon  of  any  person  currently  elected  or  ap- 
pointed as  an  officer  mr  employee  In  the  ex- 
ecutive, legislative,  or  Judicial  branch  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  shall  not 
apply  to  any  person  appointed  under  the 
amendments  made  by  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  solely  because  such  person  Is  a  member 
of  the  Commission  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(d)  Section  310(a)  (4)  of  the  Act  (2  UJS.C. 
437c (a)  (4))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(other  than  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives) ". 

(e)  Section  SlO(a)  (5)  of  the  Act  (2  VS.C. 
437c(a)(5))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(other  than  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives) ". 

Sec  4.  All  actions  heretofore  taken  by  the 
Commission  shall  remain  In  effect  untU  modi- 
fied, superseded  or  repealed  according  to  law. 

Sec.  5.  The  provisions  of  Ch^ter  14  of 
Title  2,  the  United  States  Code,  of  Section 
608  of  "ntle  18.  and  of  Chapters  95  and  96 
of  Title  26  shall  not  apply  to  any  election, 
as  defined  In  Section  301  of  the  Act  (2  UJS.C. 
431  (a) ) ,  that  occurs  after  December  31, 1976, 
except  run-offs  relating  to  elections  occur- 
ring before  such  date. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  2988.  A  bill  to  amend  section  170  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with 
respect  to  certain  charitable  contribu- 
tions by  members  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  many 


irilots  in  the  United  States  who  fly  search 
and  rescue  <^)erati(ms  for  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol  diould  be  commended.  Not  only 
do  these  Individuals  donate  their  time, 
but  they  also  fly  thdr  own  aircraft. 
Through  their  dedication  many  lives  are 
saved  each  year. 

Unfortunately,  current  tax  laws  do  not 
recognize  the  valuable  contributitHis 
made  by  Civil  Air  Patrol  members.  Char- 
itable oontr&ution  tax  deductions  are  not 
allowed  for  many  of  the  expenses  In- 
curred by  aircraft  pilots  in  performing 
search  and  rescue  operations.  Only  un- 
reimbursed expenses  incurred  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  aircraft  directly  attribut- 
able to  the  performance  of  the  gratuitous 
services  are  deductible.  "Hils  means  that 
deductions  for  a  proportionate  share  of 
the  expenses  for  general  maintenance 
and  general  repairs  of  the  aircraft  are 
disallowed.  Also  prohibited  are  deduc- 
tions for  depreciation  occasioned  by  the 
use  of  the  «drci^t  or  for  the  fair  market 
rental  value  of  the  aircraft. 

The  unjustness  of  this  situation  is  even 
more  apparent  when  cme  considers  the 
deductions  allowed  an  individual  who 
is  operating  an  airplane  for  trade  or 
business  purposes.  Section  162  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  provides 
that  all  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses 
paid  or  incurred  in  carrying  on  a  trade 
or  business  can  be  deducted.  However, 
with  respect  to  Civil  Air  Patrol  missions, 
section  170  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
allows  a  deduction  for  only  those  out-of- 
pocket  expenses  necessarily  incurred  in 
rendering  the  donated  service.  This  dis- 
tinction allows  a  far  greater  deduction 
to  the  Individual  who  flys  his  airplane 
for  personal  gain  as  opposed  to  the  in- 
dividual who  flys  his  airplane  for  hu- 
manitarian purposes. 

The  legislation  which  I  introduce  to- 
day would  correct  this  situation.  Pilots 
engaged  in  official  Civil  Air  Patrol  ac- 
tivities would  be  allowed  to  deduct  as 
charitable  contributions  expenses  incur- 
red for  operation,  maintenance,  and  re- 
pairs proportionately  attributable  to  the 
use  of  the  aircraft  in  performing  the 
search  and  rescue  services.  Rather  than 
be  discouraged  from  participating  in 
Civil  Air  Patrol  missions,  pUots  will  be 
appropriately  rewarded  for  the  valua- 
ble service  which  they  perform. 

Mr.  PreEfident,  I  ask  unanimous  ctm- 
sent  that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoeo,  as 
follows: 

S.  2988 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  170(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  definition  of  charitable 
contribution)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sentence: 
'"Pot  purposes  of  this  section.  In  the  case  of 
an  individual  who  is  a  member  of  the  Civil 
Air  Patrol,  as  incorporated  under  the  Act  of 
July  1.  1946,  chJ4?ter  527  (60  Stat.  346;  36 
U.S.C.  201),  the  term  'charitable  contribu- 
tion' Includes  a  portion  of  the  expenses  paid 
or  Incurred  by  the  taxpayer  during  the  tax- 


able year  irtilch  are  attributable  to  the  <^>- 
eratlon.  maintenance,  and  repair  of  vehicles. 
Including  aircraft,  owned  by  the  taiq>ayer 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total 
amount  of  such  expenses  paid  or  incurred  by 
the  taxpayer  during  such  taxable  year  as 
the  amount  ot  time  v^Uch  such  taxpayw 
uses  such  vehicles  for  the  purpose  of  render- 
ing gratuitous  services  to  the  ClvU  Air 
Patarol  during  such  taxable  year  bears  to  the 
total  amount  of  time  such  taxpayer  iises 
such  vehicles  during  such  taxable  year.". 

(fo)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
apply  to  expenses  paid  or  Incurred  by  a  tax- 
payer after  December  31.  1976. 


By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT: 

S.  2988.  A  t^  to  increase  from  10  to 
15  years  the  period  during  which  vet- 
erans and  certain  wives  and  widows  of 
veterans  are  diglUe  for  educational  as- 
sistance. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  today  to  introduce  a  bill  to 
extend  from  10  years  to  15  years  the  time 
for  veterans'  digibility  for  educational 
assistance. 

Many  veterans  encounter  great  diffi- 
culty in  c(Hi:u>leting  their  educaticm 
within  the  prescribed  10-year  period 
while  holding  down  a  job  and  raising 
and  supporting  a  family.  I  have  received 
letters  from  veterans  who  need  only  one 
more  semester  of  credits  in  order  to  re- 
ceive a  degree,  but  due  to  the  cutoff,  the 
degree  is  denied.  Such  a  cutoff  is  un- 
feeling and  impractical  and  does  nothing 
to  aid  the  veteran  in  his  struggle  to  re- 
enter society. 

This  bill  then,  is  aimed  primarily  at 
allowing  the  veteran  to  c(Hiu>lete  his 
undergraduate  training,  to  enable  him  to 
better  provide  for  his  family  and  their 
future  and  to  better  cmilaibute  to  society. 

A  random  poll  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  Pennsylvania  indicates  that 
some  schools  may  lose  as  many  as  65  per- 
cent of  their  veterans  as  a  result  of  the 
termination  of  beneflts. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  seriously 
consider  the  vast  implications  such  a 
termination  of  benefits  will  mean.  I 
strongy  believe  an  extension  of  the  vet- 
erans' entitlement  is  greatly  deserved 
and  long  overdue.  I  urge  quick  action  on 
this  most  vital  leglslaticm. 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself 
and  Bifr.  Beall)  : 

S.  2990.  A  bill  to  avoid  the  imposition 
of  financial  hardship  upon  States  result- 
ing from  the  exemption,  by  Federal  law, 
of  certain  Members  of  Congress  from  the 
payment  of  Qta.te  income  taxes  to  States 
in  which  they  reside.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
which  I  am  introducing  today,  for  my- 
self and  Senator  Beall,  provides  for  a 
direct  Federal  payment  to  the  State  of 
Maryland  to  compensate  for  the  burden 
which  Members  of  Congress  place  on  our 
State  and  Montgomery  and  Prince 
Charges  Counties.  Before  today,  the 
threat  of  that  burden  did  not  exist.  Be- 
fore today,  up  to  150  Members  of  both 
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Houses  of  Congress  who  live  In  Maryland, 
mostly  In  Montgomery  and  Prince 
Georges  County  suburbs  paid  their  own 
way.  Through  payment  of  State  incon^e 
taxes,  they  paid  their  fair  share  of  the 
costs  of  basic  support  services  such  as 
police  and  fire  protection,  sanitation  and 
sewage,  parks,  and  recreation,  public 
schools,  libraries,  and  emergency  medical 
care.  And,  without  question,  the  State  of 
Maryland  and  Its  coimtles.  In  return, 
have  provided  remarkable  public  services 
for  Members  of  Congress. 

Today,  imfortunately,  the  Senate  has 
taken  the  first  step  In  an  attempt  to  de- 
stroy the  fair  share  principle  in  taxation. 
By  adopting  S.  2447,  the  Senate  has.  In 
effect,  excused  out-of-State  Congressmen 
who  live  In  Maryland  from  paying  Mary- 
land Income  taxes.  The  Congress  Is  on 
the  verge  of  giving  Itself  a  free  ride  on 
taxes.  This  free  ride  for  congressional 
families  in  Maryland,  however,  simply 
means  that  the  other  residents  of  Mary- 
land will  have  to  bear  the  burden. 

If  Members  of  the  Senate  want  to  vote 
themselves  something  that  would  be,  in 
effect,  a  salary  Increase,  they  should 
have  done  so  directly,  and  not  through 
the  device  of  immunity  from  State  and 
local  Income  taxes.  At  a  time  when  State 
and  local  governments  already  are  en- 
during a  degree  of  budgetary  stress  un- 
precedented since  the  Great  Depression, 
it  ill  behooves  Members  of  Congress  to 
set  themselves  apart  from  the  himdreds 
of  thousands  of  other  public  servants  and 
Government  employees  who  live  near  our 
National  Capital — or  from  any  of  the 
other  taxpaying  citizens  of  Maryland. 
There  are  no  free  rides  in  this  world.  I 
hope  and  expect  that  the  Congress  if  it 
enacts  the  "free-ride"  bill,  will  recognize 
its  responsibility  to  offset  the  costs  which 
Maryland  will  incur.  The  bill  we  have  in- 
troduced will  provide  the  means  by  which 
the  burden  will  be  lifted  from  the  shoul- 
ders of  Maryland  citizens. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2990 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  It  Is 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  avoid  the  Imposi- 
tion of  financial  hardship  upon  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  by  reason  of 
the  exemption,  by  Act  of  Congress,  of  certain 
Members  of  Congress,  who  maintain  a  place 
of  abode  within  such  State  or  subdivision  for 
purposes  of  attending  sessions  of  Congress, 
from  the  payment  to  such  State  or  subdivi- 
sion of  Income  taxes  Imposed  by  that  State 
or  subdivision. 

(b)  Commencing  with  the  first  taxable 
year  of  any  such  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion which  ends  within  the  fiscal  year  com- 
mencing October  1.  1976.  and  for  each  taxa- 
ble year  thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  on  certification  to  him  by  a  Oov- 
emor  of  any  such  State  or  governing  head  of 
any  such  subdivision  of  the  amount  of  taxa- 
ble revenues  lost  by  that  State  or  subdivision 
during  the  taxable  year  covered  by  that  cer- 
tification by  reason  of  such  exemption,  shall 
pay  to  such  State  or  subdivision  an  amount 
equal  to  that  so  certified. 

(c)  Any  Member  of  Congress,  who  but  for 
such  exemption,  would  have  been  required. 


by  any  such  State  or  subdivision,  to  file  an 
Income  tax  fcmn  for  any  such  taxable  year 
shall,  on  or  before  the  last  date  for  the  filing 
of  such  return  under  the  laws  of  that  State 
or  political  subdivision,  file  with  such  State 
or  subdivision  a  statement  as  to  the  amount 
of  such  taxes  which  such  Member  would 
have  been  required  to  pay  to  such  State  or 
subdivision  but  for  such  exemption. 

(d)  Certifications  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  be  submitted  at  such  time  and  In  such 
manner  and  form  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  prescribe  by  regulation. 

Ssc.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term — 

(1)  "Member  of  Congress"  Includes  the 
delegate  from  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Ouam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico;  and 

(2)  "State"  Includes  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  fiscal  year  commencing 
October  1,  1976.  and  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sxims  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Pearson)  (by  request) : 
S.  2991.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Act  to  author- 
ize appropriations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

HAZAKOOrs  MATERIALS  TRANSPORTATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OT  1976 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce by  request,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Hazardous  Ma- 
terials Transportation  Act  to  authorize 
appropriations  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  transmittal  and  section-by-section 
analysis  be  printed  in  the  Record  to- 
gether with  the  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2991 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Hazardous  Materials 
Transportation   Act   Amendments  of   1976". 

Sec.  2.  Section  106(c)  of  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Act  (49  U.S.C.  180S 
(c) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "extremely" 
each  time  It  appears. 

Sec.  3.  Section  107(a)  of  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Act  (49  T7J9.C.  1806 
(a) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  phrase 
"transports  or  causes  to  be  transported  or 
shipped  hazardous  materials  in  a  manner  so 
as  to  achieve"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"wlU  provide  for". 

Sec.  4.  The  text  of  section  116  of  the  Haz- 
ardous Materials  Transportation  Act  (49 
TT.S.C.  1812)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  Materials  Transportation  Bureau,  United 
States  Department  of  Transportation,  to 
carry  out  programs  relating  to  the  transpor- 
tation of  hazardous  materials  and  for  the 
Secretary  for  other  activities  carried  out 
pursuant  to  this  Act  not  to  exceed  $7,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977, 
and  not  to  exceed  $7,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1978." 

The  Sbcretart  or  Transportation, 

Washington,  D.C.,  January  22. 1976. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockepkujcr, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  proposed  UU :  "To  amend  the  Haz- 
ardous Materials  Transportation  Act  to  au- 


thorize appropriations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

This  bill  would  authorize  appropriations  In 
the  amount  of  $7.(X)0,000  for  fiscal  year  1977, 
and  $7,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation's  Materials 
Transportation  Bureau  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions assigned  to  it  with  respect  to  the 
transportation  of  hazardous  materials  under 
the  Hazardous  Materials  Transportation  Act 
and  various  other  statutes  and  for  the  Secre- 
tary for  other  activities  carred  out  pursuant 
to  this  Act. 

This  bill  would  also  make  two  clarifying 
amendments  to  the  Hazardous  Materials 
Transportation  Act  (the  Act) .  which  Is  title 
I  of  the  Transportation  Safety  Act  of  1974 
(PX.  93-633).  The  amendment  to  section 
106(c)  of  the  Act  proposed  in  this  bUl  would 
strike  the  word  "extremely"  from  that  sub- 
section. The  Senate-passed  version  of  section 
106  limited  the  registration  authority  to  "ex- 
tremely" hazardous  materials.  The  com- 
mittee of  conference  rejected  this  limitation 
tmd  struck  the  word  "extremely"  In  some 
parts  of  section  106,  but  omitted  to  strike  the 
word  in  section  106(c).  Aa  that  section  now 
stands,  "extremely"  is  not  defined  and  sub- 
section (c)  is  Inconsistent  with  subsections 
(a)  and  (b). 

The  bill  would  also  amend  section  107(a) 
of  the  Act,  relating  to  exemptions.  The  Act 
provides  the  Secretary  with  authority  over 
carriers,  shippers,  and  manufacturers  of 
hazardous  materials  containers.  The  bill 
would  amend  the  Act  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  exemption  authority  also  applies  to  man- 
ufacturers and  not  Just  to  carriers  and 
shippers. 

The  proposed  legislation  will  not  serve  to 
impact  adversely  the  environment  nor  will 
it  have  an  inflationary  Impact  on  the  econ- 
omy. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  this  proposed  legislation  is  con- 
sistent with  the  Administration's  objectives. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  T.  Coleman,  Jr. 

Enclosures. 


Sxction-bt-Section  Analysis 

Section  1  is  a  short  title. 

Section  2  would  make  a  clarifying  amend- 
ment to  section  106(c)  of  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Act  by  eliminating 
a  term  which  relates  to  a  Senate  bill  concept 
rejected  and  omitted  from  the  Act  by  the 
original  committee  of  conference  for  the  Act. 
The  conference  In  re[>ortlng  on  the  Act  de- 
leted several  other  references  to  "extremely" 
hazardous  materials.  However,  the  two  refer- 
ences in  this  subsection  were  apparently 
overlooked. 

Section  3  would  amend  the  Hazardous  Ma- 
terials Transportation  Act  provision  on  ex- 
emptions to  make  it  clear  that  eligibility  for 
exemptions  from  hazardous  materials  regula- 
tions is  not  limited  Just  to  persons  who 
transport  or  ship  hazardous  materials.  Per- 
sons who  manufacture,  fabricate,  mark, 
maintain,  recondition,  repair  or  test  packages 
or  containers  for  use  in  transportation  of  haz- 
ardous materials  are  expressly  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  pertaining  to  regula- 
tions (section  lOS(a)),  registration  (section 
106(b)),  Inspections  (section  109(c)),  and 
civil  penalties  (section  110(a))  the  same  as 
persons  who  transport  or  ship  hazardous  ma- 
terials. This  amendment  will  make  the  cov- 
erage of  the  exemption  section  consistent 
with  those  provisions. 

Section  4  would  authorize  appropriations 
In  the  amount  of  $7,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1977,  and  $7,(K)0,000  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  Department  of  Transportation's  Materials 
Transportation  Bureau  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions assigned  to  it  with  respect  to  transpor- 
tation of  hazardous  materials  under  the  Haz- 
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ardoua  Materials  Transportation  Act  and 
various  other  statutes  and  for  the  Secretary 
for  other  activities  carried  out  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 
S.  2992.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide  financial 
protection  to  victims  of  aircraft  inci- 
dents, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

air  travel  protection  act  or  197S 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
issue  of  liability  in  aviation  accidents  is 
one  which  causes  grave  concern  to  me. 
the  traveling  public,  and  the  aviation  in- 
dustry. The  Aerospace  Industries  Asso- 
ciation has  prepared  a  draft  bill,  which 
I  introduce  by  request,  in  order  for  us 
to  focus  on  the  issue  of  liability  when  un- 
fortunate aviation  incidents  occur. 

Mr.  President:  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Air  Travel  Pub- 
lic Protection  Act  of  1975  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  2992 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Air  Travel  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1976". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  recognizes  that  de- 
spite all  possible  precautions,  operation  of 
aircraft  Involves  risks  of  harm  to  the  public, 
which  may  be  beyond  the  amount  of  avail- 
able private  liability  insiirance.  The  Congress, 
therefore,  declares  that  it  Is  the  poUcy  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  against  financial  loss  from 
injury  or  death  or  property  damage  from  an 
aircraft  incident,  by  requiring  persons  en- 
gaged in  domestic  air  transportation  to  pro- 
vide financial  protection  and  by  Indemnify- 
ing them. 

Sec.  3.  The  Act  of  August  23,  1968  (49 
UB.C.  1301  et  s«q.,  72  Stat.  731).  as  amended. 
Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  title  XIV: 
"TITLE  XrV— FINANCIAL  PROTECTION 
AGAINST    AUtCRAFT    INCIDENTS 

"Sec.  1401.  (1)  The  term  "air  carrier"  shall 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title  Include,  In  ad- 
dition to  those  Included  in  section  101(3). 
those  citizens  engaged  In  Intrastate  air  trans- 
portation. 

"(2)  The  term  'aircraft  Incident'  means 
any  occurrence.  Including  an  extraordinary 
aircraft  occurrence,  causing  injury,  or  death, 
or  property  damage  arising  out  of  the  oper- 
aUon  or  maintenance  of  aircraft  by  an  air 
carrier  In  domestic  air  transportation;  op- 
eration or  maintenance  of  aircraft  by  an  air 
carrier  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  "domestic 
air  transportation"  If  It  Is  part  of  the  regular 
activity  of  the  air  carrier  related  to  such 
transportation  and  regardless  of  whether  the 
particular  activity  Involves  oairiage  of  per- 
sons, property  or  mall. 

"(3)  The  term  'domestic  air  transporta- 
tion' shall  for  the  purposes  of  this  Title  con- 
sist of  interstate  air  transportation  and  over- 
seas air  transportation  as  defined  in  Section 
101(21),  and  intrastate  air  transportation. 

"(4)  The  term  'extraordinary  aircraft  oc- 
currence' means  any  occurrence  arising  out 
of  the  operation  of  aircraft  by  an  air  carrier 
In  domestic  air  transportation  which  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  determines  (1) 
has  resulted  In  the  death  or  hospitalization 
of  five  or  more  persons  or  (2)  has  resulted 


in  or  will  probably  result  In  the  following 
damages:  (1)  $2,500,000  or  mare  by  any  one 
person.  (11)  $5,000,000  or  more  In  the  aggre- 
gate, or  (ill)  $5,000  or  more  by  each  of  60 
or  more  persons  provided  that  there  Is  $1,- 
(X)0,000  or  more  of  such  damage  In  the  aggre- 
gate. 

"(6)  The  term  "financial  protection' 
means  the  ability  to  respond  In  damages  for 
pubUc  UablUty  and  to  meet  the  costs  of 
investigating  and  defending  claims  and 
settling  suits  for  such  damages. 

"(6)  The  term  'indemnitor'  means  (1) 
any  Insurer  with  respect  to  his  obligations 
under  a  policy  of  Insurance  furnished  as 
proof  of  financial  pn>tection,  (11)  any  air 
carrier  or  other  person  who  Is  obligated  under 
any  other  form  of  financial  protection,  with 
respect  to  such  obligations,  and  (lU)  the 
Secretary  with  respect  to  any  obligation  im- 
dertaken  by  him  in  an  Indemnity  agreement 
entered  Into  piuisuant  to  this  Title. 

"(7)  The  term  'operation  of  aircraft' 
shaU  for  the  purpose  of  property  damage 
to  baggage  include  any  period  during  which 
the  baggage  was  in  the  charge  of  the  car- 
rier and,  for  the  purpose  of  property  dam- 
age to  cargo,  the  period  during  which  the 
cargo  Is  In  the  charge  of  the  carrier,  whether 
In  or  outeide  an  airport  and  whether  on  or 
not  on  board  an  aircraft. 

"(8)  The  term  'person  Indemnified'  means 
the  person  with  whom  an  indemnity  agree- 
ment is  executed  and  any  other  person  who 
may  be  liable  for  pubUc  llabUlty. 

"(9)  The  term  "property  damage'  means 
loss  of.  damage  to,  or  loss  of  use  of  property. 

"(10)  The  term  "pubUc  llabUlty"  means 
any  legal  liability  arising  out  of  or  resulting 
from  an  aircraft  Incident,  except  (1)  liability 
of  persons  Indemnified  under  State  or  Federal 
workmen's  compensation  acte  for  claims  of 
employees  who  are  employed  at  the  site 
where  the  aircraft  incident  occurs;  (U)  lia- 
bility arising  out  of  the  act  of  war;  and 
(ill)  liability  for  property  damage  to  the 
aircraft  Involved  in  the  Incident.  'Public 
liability'  also  Includes  the  obligation  with 
respect  to  costs  and  exptenses  (including  at- 
torney's fees)  covered  in  Section  1404(d). 

"(11)  The  t«7n  'Secretary'  means  the 
Secretary  of  Transpcn^tlon. 

"Sec.  1402.  (a)  Each  certificate  for  inter- 
state or  overseas  atr  transportation  Issued 
under  section  401  of  this  Act  shaU  have  as 
a  condition  of  the  certificate  a  requirement 
that  the  air  carrier  have  and  maintain  fi- 
nancial protection  of  such  type  and  in  su<di 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  shaU  require  un- 
der subsection  (b)  of  this  section  to  cover 
public  llabUlty  of  persons  indemnified  for 
aircraft  incidents.  The  air  carrier  shaU  also 
execute  and  maintain  an  Indemnity  agree- 
ment in  accordance  with  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section.  The  Secretary  shaU  extend  the 
requirements  of  this  section  to  citizens 
engaged  In  intrastate  air  transportetlon. 

"(b)  The  amoimt  of  financial  protection 
required  shall  be  the  amount  of  liability  in- 
surance available  from  private  sources,  ex- 
cept that  the  Secretary  may  establish  a  lesser 
amount  on  the  basis  of  criteria  set  forth  In 
writing,  which  he  may  revise  from  time  to 
time,  taking  Into  consideration  such  factors 
as  the  following:  (1)  the  cost  and  terms  of 
private  Insurance.  (2)  the  ntimber,  type  and 
size  of  the  aircraft,  and  (3)  other  factors 
pertaining  to  the  risk  and  to  the  character 
of  the  air  transportation.  Such  financial 
protection  may  Include  private  Insurance, 
private  contractual  indemnities,  self  insur- 
ance, other  proof  of  financial  responsibUity. 
CT  a  combination  of  such  measures. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  upon  application 
of  any  air  carrier  determine  the  proportion  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  financial  protection 
required  under  this  section  which  shall  be 
borne  by  persons  holding  type  certificates 


Issued  under  section  603  with  respect  to 
aircraft,  aircraft  engines,  propeUeia,  or  ap- 
pliances In  operation  by  such  air  carrier  In 
domestic  air  transportation,  after  notice  to 
such  persons.  Compliance  with  such  deter- 
mination shall  be  a  condition  for  claiming 
the  benefits  of  financial  protection  and  in- 
demnity against  liability  provided  under  this 
title.  The  determination  shaU  be  made  only 
for  each  of  the  Initial  five  years  for  which 
financial  protection  is  required  under  this 
title.  In  making  such  determination,  account 
shaU  be  taken  of  the  relevant  historical  loss 
experience  and  premium  costs  of  the  air  car- 
rier and  other  persons  subject  to  the  deter- 
mination. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shaU  agree,  on  terms 
not  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  to  pay  to  or  on  behalf  of  aU  persons 
Indemnified,  as  their  Interest  may  appear, 
for  pubUc  UablUty  from  aircraft  Incldente 
which  is  In  excess  of  the  level  of  financial 
protection  provided  by  the  air  carrier. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  may  create  a  fund  for 
the  pvirposes  of  subsection  (d)  by  directing 
air  carriers  to  coUect  as  part  of  the  charge 
for  domestic  air  transportation  and  to  pay 
over  to  the  Secretary  an  amount  which  he 
may  specify  from  time  to  time;  the  Secretary 
may  also  authorize  air  carriers  to  Include  aa 
part  of  such  charge  an  additional  amount 
to  be  retained  by  such  carriers  and  applied 
against  the  cost  of  the  financial  protection 
required  under  subsection  (a).  The  amount 
of  such  charge  shaU  be  reviewed  annually. 
Such  charges  shaU  be  remitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary within  sixty  (60)  days  after  receipt.  The 
amounts  so  remitted  shaU  be  deposited  In  a 
revolving  ftind  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  and  are  to  be  used  only  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title.  Notwithstanding  that 
such  fund  may  not  be  adequate  for  such 
purposes,  the  Secretary  may  enter  Into  in- 
demnity ag^ements  and  amendments  and 
modifications  thereof  and  make  advance  pay- 
ments thereon,  without  regard  to  other  pro- 
visions of  law,  including  but  without  be- 
ing limited  to  sections  529  and  665  of  title 
31  of  the  United  States  Code  and  section  11 
of  title  41  of  the  United  States  Code  when- 
ever he  considers  that  such  action  would 
facllltete  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"Sec.  1403.  (a)  In  administering  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Section,  the  Secretary  shaU 
use,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  the 
faculties  and  services  of  private  Insiirance 
oiganlzations,  and  the  Secretary  may  con- 
tract to  pay  a  reasonable  compensation  for 
such  services.  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into 
and  perform  such  contracts  (Including  per- 
sonal service  contracte)  or  other  transac- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  this  Act  and  on  such  terms  as  he  considers 
appropriate,  with  any  person,  firm,  associa- 
tion or  corporation  without  regard  to  any 
other  law. 

"(b)  The  Indemnity  agreement  may  con- 
tain such  terms  as  the  Secretary  considers 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Section.  Such  agreement  shall  provide  that, 
when  the  Secretary  makes  a  determination 
that  the  United  States  wUl  probably  be  re- 
quired to  make  indemnity  payments  for  the 
benefit  of  persons  indemnified,  imder  this 
Section,  the  Secretary  shaU  coUaborate  with 
any  person  indemnified  and  may  approve  the 
payment  of  any  claim  under  the  Indemnity 
agreement,  appear  through  the  Attorney 
General  on  behalf  of  the  person  indemni- 
fied, take  charge  of  such  action,  settle  or  de- 
fend any  such  action  and  pay  to  or  in  behalf 
of  the  person  indemnified.  The  Secretary 
shall  have  final  authority  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  to  settle  or  approve  the  set- 
tlement of  any  such  claim  on  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable basis  with  due  regard  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Title.  Such  settlement  may  in- 
clude reasonable  expenses  in  connection  with 
the  claim  Incurred  by  the  person  indemni- 
fied. 
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"(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  agreements  with  other  Indemnitors  to 
establish  coordinated  procedures  for  prompt 
handling,  Investigation,  and  settlement  of 
claims  for  public  liability.  The  Secretary  and 
other  Indemnitors  may  maXe  payments  to,  or 
for  the  aid  of,  claimants  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  Unmedlate  assistance  following  an 
Incident.  Any  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Secretary  shall  be  available  for  such  pay- 
ments. Such  assistance  payments  may  be 
made  without  securing  releases,  shall  not 
constitute  an  admission  of  the  liability  of 
any  person  Indemnified  or  of  any  Indemni- 
tor, and  shall  operate  as  a  satisfaction  to 
the  extent  thereof  of  any  final  settlement  or 
Judgment. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe such  rules,  regulations  and  policies 
as  he  deems  proper  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  Title.  The  Secretary  may  delegate 
to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  such  of  bis  powers  and 
duties  under  this  Title,  except  the  making  of 
rules,  regulations  and  policies,  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  and  expedient. 

"(e)  The  Secretary,  with  the  consent  of 
any  executive  department,  individual  estab- 
lishment or  other  agency  of  the  Government, 
Including  any  field  service  thereof,  may  avail 
himself  of  the  use  of  Information,  services, 
facilities,  officers  and  employees  thereof  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Title. 

"(f)  The  amounts  collected  pursuant  to 
Section  1402(e)  of  this  Title  shall,  without 
regard  to  other  law.  be  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  operating  expenses  Incurred  under 
this  Title. 

"(g)  Accounting  and  Annual  Report.  The 
Secretary,  In  the  performance  of,  and  with 
respect  to,  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  In  him  by  this  Title  shall  maintain 
an  Integral  set  oif  accounts  which  shall  be 
audited  annually  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  In  accordance  with  the  principles  and 
procedures  for  wholly-owned  government 
Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended,  (59 
Stat.  597:  31  U.S.C.  841) :  provided  that,  be- 
cause of  the  business  activities  authorized 
by  this  Title,  the  Secretary  may  exercise  the 
powers  conferred  In  said  Title,  i>erform  the 
duties  and  functions,  and  make  expenditures 
required  in  accordance  with  commercial 
practice,  and  the  General  Accounting  Office 
shall  allow  credit  for  such  expenditures  when 
shown  to  be  necessary  because  of  the  nature 
of  said  authorized  activities.  Further  the 
Secretary  shall  Include  in  his  annual  report 
to  Congress  a  detailed  statement  of  all  activi- 
ties and  of  all  expenditures  and  receipts  un- 
der this  Title  for  the  period  covered  by  such 
report. 

'Szc.  1404.  (a)  With  respect  to  any  ex- 
traordinary aircraft  ocoirrence,  the  Secretary 
shall  incorporate  provisions  In  indemnity 
agreements  with  air  carriers  under  this  sec- 
tion, and  shall  require  provisions  to  be  in- 
corporated in  insurance  policies  or  contracts 
furnished  as  proof  of  financial  protection, 
which  waive  (1)  any  issue  or  defense  as  to 
conduct  of  the  claimant  or  fault  of  persons 
indemnified.  (11)  any  Issue  or  defense  as  to 
charitable  or  governmental  immunity,  in- 
cluding Immunity  of  the  United  States,  and 
(ill)  any  issue  or  defense  based  on  any  stat- 
ute of  limitations  if  suit  Is  instituted  with- 
in two  years  from  the  date  of  the  Incident. 
The  waiver  of  any  such  issue  or  defense 
shall  be  effective  regardless  of  whether  such 
Issue  or  defense  may  otherwise  be  deemed 
Jurlsdictlozial  or  relating  to  any  element  in 
the  cause  of  action.  When  so  Incorporated, 
such  waivers  shall  be  Judicially  enforceable 
In  accordance  with  their  terms  by  the  claim- 
ant against  the  person  Indemnified.  Such 
waivers  shall  not  preclude  a  defense  based 
upon  a  failure  to  take  reasonable  steps  to 
mitigate  damages,  nor  shall  such  waivers 
apply   to  injury  or  damage   to  a  claimant 


or  to  a  claimant's  property  which  is  inten- 
tionally sustained  by  the  claimant  or  which 
results  from  an  Incident  Intentionally  and 
wrongfully  caused  by  the  claimant.  The 
waivers  authorized  In  this  subsection  ahall. 
as  to  Indemnitors,  be  effective  only  with 
respect  to  those  obligations  set  forth  In  the 
Insurance  policies  or  the  contracts  furnished 
as  proof  of  financial  protection  and  In  the 
Indemnity  agreements.  Such  waivers  shall 
not  apply  to,  or  prejudice  the  prosecution 
or  defense  of,  any  claim  or  portion  of  claim 
which  Is  not  within  the  protection  afforded 
under  the  terms  of  insurance  policies  or  con- 
tracts furnished  as  proof  of  financial  protec- 
tion, or  indemnity  agreements. 

"(b)  With  respect  to  any  public  liability 
action  arising  out  of  or  resulting  from  an 
extraordinary  aircraft  occxurence.  the  United 
States  District  Court  in  the  district  where 
the  extraordinary  occurrence  takes  place, 
shall  have  original  Jurisdiction  without  re- 
gard to  the  citizenship  of  any  party  or  the 
amount  in  controversy.  Upon  motion  of  the 
defendant  or  of  the  Secretary,  any  such  ac- 
Uon  pending  In  any  State  court  or  United 
States  District  Court  shall  be  removed  or 
transferred  to  the  United  States  District 
Court  having  venue  under  this  Subsection. 
Process  of  such  district  court  shall  be  effec- 
tive throughout  the  United  States.  Actions  to 
enforce  any  right  created  by  or  pursuant  to 
this  title  may.  notwithstanding  any  other 
law.  be  brought  In  such  court  by  or  against 
the  United  States  or  any  other  person. 

"(c)  In  any  public  liability  action  arising 
out  of  or  resulting  from  an  extraordinary  air- 
craft occurrence,  the  following  rules  of  re- 
covery shall  apply  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
other  Federal  law  or  any  State  law. 

"(1)  Recovery  shall  Include  fair  and  Just 
compensation  for  economic  detriment  con- 
sisting of,  and  limited  to.  allowable  expense, 
loss  of  income,  replacement  services  loss,  and 
survivor's  loss. 

"(A)  'Allowable  expense'  means  reason- 
able charges  Incurred  for,  or  the  reasonable 
value  of  (where  no  charges  are  Incurred) ,  rea- 
sonably needed  and  used  products,  services 
and  accommodations  for  professional  medical 
treatment  and  care;  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices; medical  and  vocational  rehabilitation 
services:  and  expense  directly  related  to  the 
funeral,  bxirlal,  cremation  or  other  form  of 
disposition  of  the  remains  of  the  decedent. 

"(B)  'Loss  of  Income'  means  an  appropri- 
ate and  reasonable  amount  for  loss  of  earn- 
ings attributable  to  an  individual's  inability 
to  work  following  injury  offset  by  appropri- 
ate amounts  by  which  the  Individual  may 
reasonably  be  able  to  mitigate  such  loss. 

"(C)  'Replacement  services  loss'  means 
expenses  reasonably  incurred  In  obtaining 
ordinary  and  necessary  services  In  lieu  of 
those  the  Injured  person  would  have  per- 
formed, not  for  Income,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  himself  or  his  family,  U  be  had  not  been 
Injured. 

"(D)  'Survivor's  loss'  means  the  loss  of 
income  of  a  decedent  which  would  probably 
have  been  contributed  to  a  survivor  or  sur- 
vivors. If  such  decedent  had  not  svistalned 
the  fatal  Injury,  and  expenses  reasonably  in- 
curred by  a  survivor  or  survivors,  after  a 
decedent's  deatb,  in  obtaining  ordinary  and 
necessary  services  In  lieu  of  those  which  the 
decedent  would  have  performed  not  for  in- 
come but  for  their  benefit.  If  he  bad  not 
sustained  the  fatal  injury,  reduced  by  ex- 
penses which  the  survivor  or  survivors  would 
probably  have  Incurred  but  avoided  by  rea- 
son of  decedent's  death.  'Survivor'  means 
an  individual  identified  in  the  wrongful 
death  statute  of  the  State  of  domicile  of  a 
decedent  as  one  entitled  to  receive  benefits 
by  reason  of  the  death  of  another  individual. 
"(3)  There  shall  be  subtracted  from  any 
such  recovery  for  economic  detriment: 

"(A)  All  benefits  or  advantages  (less  rea- 
sonably incurred  collection  coats)    that  an 


individual  receives  or  Is  entitled  to  receive 
from  social  security  (except  those  benefits 
provided  under  Title  XTX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act),  workmen's  compensation,  any 
State-required  temporary,  nonoccupational 
disability  insurance,  and  all  other  benefits 
(except  the  proceeds  of  life  Insurance)  re- 
ceived by  or  available  to  an  individual  from 
any  government,  because  of  the  injury,  un- 
less the  law  authorizing  or  providing  for  such 
benefits  or  advantages  makes  them  excess 
or  secondary  to  recovery  under  this  title,  and 
"(B)  The  income  tax  saving  attributable 
to  loss  of  earnings  because  of  injury,  if  a 
recovery  under  this  Title  or  a  benefit  or  ad- 
vantage subtracted  under  preceding  subpara- 
graph A  is  not  taxable  Income:  the  subtrac- 
tion for  such  saving  shall  not  exceed  15  per 
cent  of  the  loss  of  Income  and  shall  be  such 
lesser  amount  as  Is  appropriate  based  on  a 
lower  value  of  the  Income  tax  advantage. 

"(3)  Recovery  In  the  case  of  death  shall 
not  include  any  element  for  pain  and  suffer- 
ing of  the  decedent  or  for  amy  other  non-eco- 
nomic detriment.  Recovery  in  the  case  of  any 
other  person  shall  not  include  any  element 
for  pain  and  suffering  or  for  any  other  non- 
economic  detriment  unless  said  person  has 
sustained  serious  and  permanent  disfigure- 
ment or  other  serious  and  permanent  injury 
or  more  than  90  days  of  total  disability;  as 
used  In  this  subparagraph  "total  disability" 
means  medically  determinable  physical  or 
mental  impairment  which  prevents  the  per- 
son from  performing  all  or  substantially  all 
of  the  material  acts  and  duties  which  con- 
stitute his  iisual  and  customary  daily  activi- 
ties. The  measure  of  non-economic  detriment 
shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  the  State  In  which  the  extraordinary 
aircraft  occurrence  takes  place. 

"(4)  There  shall  be  no  recovery  for  exem- 
plary or  punitive  damages.  However,  nothing 
in  this  "ntle  shall  be  deemed  to  Immunize 
any  person  from  liability  to  pay  a  civil 
penalty  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
901  of  thU  Act,  provided  that  such  fine  may 
not  be  paid  or  reimbursed  by  any  Insurer. 

"(d)  Any  person  who  shall  recover  In  any 
action  based  on  an  extraordinary  aircraft  oc- 
currence shall  be  entitled  to  recover  as  part 
of  the  Judgment  a  sum  equal  to  the  costs  and 
expenses  (Including  attorney's  fees)  deter- 
mined by  the  court  to  have  been  reasonably 
Incurred  In  connection  with  the  institution 
and  prosecution  of  such  action.  Such  award 
shall  be  made  only  If  the  claimant  gives  writ- 
ten notice  to  the  person  liable  of  the  amount 
claimed,  including  particulars  of  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  amount.  The  conduct  of  the  par- 
ties in  making  or  rejecting  settlement  offers 
shall  be  considered  by  the  court  in  determin- 
ing whether  an  award  shall  be  made  and  the 
amount  thereof.  No  part  of  the  attorney's  fee 
for  representing  a  claimant  in  any  such  ac- 
tion may  l>e  charged  against  or  deducted 
from  the  recovery  otherwise  due  to  such 
claimant  and  no  part  of  such  recovery  may 
be  applied  to  such  fee. 

"Sk:.  1406.  (a)  Any  determination  made  by 
the  Secretary  imder  this  "ntle  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  553  of  Title  6 
of  the  United  States  Code,  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  Judicial  review  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Chapter  7  of  said  Title  5. 

"(b)  If  any  provision  of  this  Title  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
Title  and  the  application  of  such  provision 
to  other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby. 

"(c)  This  Title  shall  have  no  application 
to  claims  under  life,  accident  or  similar  in- 
surance policies." 

Szc.  4.  The  Act  of  August  23,  1968.  FWleral 
AvUtlon  Act  of  1958  (72  Stat.  731).  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  striking  from  Section  401(n)(l) 
the  words: 

"...  by  the  Board  governing  the  filing  and 
^proval    of    policies   of    Insurance,    in   the 
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amoiint  prescribed  by  the  Board,  conditioned 
to  pay,  within  tbe  amount  of  such  insurance, 
amounts  for  which  such  applicant  or  such 
supplemental  air  carrier  may  become  liable 
for  bodily  injuries  to  or  tbe  deatb  of  any 
person,  or  for  loss  or  damage  to  property  of 
others,  resulting  from  the  negligent  opera- 
tion or  maintenance  of  aircraft  under  such 
certificate  or  such  special  operating  author- 
ization." 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  tbe  phrase  "\ui- 
der  Title  XIV." 

(2)  By  striking  tbe  phrase  "or  ZII"  from 
Section  901  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  phrase  "XII  or  XIV." 

(3)  By  amending  Section  1106  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sac.  1106.  Remedies  Not  Exclusive. 

"Except  for  aircraft  Incidents  covered  by 
the  provisions  of  Title  XTV  nothing  con- 
tained in  this  Act  shall  in  any  way  abridge 
or  alter  the  remedies  existing  at  common  law 
or  by  statute,  but  tbe  provisions  of  this  Act 
are  in  addition  to  such  remedies." 

Szc.  5.  Tbe  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
effective  with  respect  to  aircraft  incidents 
occurring  at  any  time  after  tbe  first  day  of 
the  calendar  month  commencing  three 
months  after  tbe  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


tbe 


By  Mr.  DOLE: 

S.  2993.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  Federal 
Ciovemment  fran  restricting:  exp(»rt 
sales  of  agricultural  commodities.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  prohibit  the 
Federal  Government  from  restricting  ex- 
port sales  of  agricultural  commodities 
through  the  negotiation  of  voluntary  re- 
straints with  foreign  governments. 

Farmers  throughout  this  coimtry  have 
grown  increasingly  frustrated  with  this 
Government's  inconsistent  agricultural 
policies.  In  1974  and  in  1975,  tbe  admin- 
istration asked  farmers  to  plant  fence 
row  to  fence  row  for  maximum  produc- 
tion. Assurances  were  given  that  pro- 
ducers would  have  complete  access  to 
world  markets  if  they  cooperated  with 
this  gocd  of  all-out  production.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  administration  has  failed 
to  keep  its  promise  to  farmers  of  this 
country. 

In  October  1974.  the  administration 
began  a  system  which  required  prior  ap- 
proval for  export  of  grains.  Prices  nose- 
dived. Farmers  and  agribusinessmen 
throughout  tbe  Nation  protested  vigor- 
ously. Foreign  customers  began  to  have 
serious  doubts  about  the  rdlabllity  of 
the  United  States  as  a  regular  supplier 
of  grain.  Eventually,  the  administration 
was  forced  by  the  combined  pressure 
from  all  segments  of  the  agricultural 
community  and  from  fordgn  customers 
to  modify  and,  in  some  cases,  eliminate 
the  prior  approval  provisicai. 

This,  however,  did  not  mean  that  the 
administration  had  used  its  entire  beg  of 
tricks  with  regard  to  export  policy.  In 
August  1975,  the  administration  asked 
for  "voluntary  restraints"  cm  purchases 
by  foreign  customers.  Additional  impe- 
tus for  this  action  appeared  to  result 
from  the  longshoremen's  union  strike 
and  from  political  pressure  by  union 
leaders.  Though  the  voluntary  restraints 
were  supposedly  imposed  to  await  the 
outcome  of  1975  crops,  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  at  the  time  the  voluntary 
restraints  began,  a  record  wheat  crop 


had  already  beea.  harvested.  Moreovor, 
tbe  DQMtrtment  of  Agriculture  was  pre- 
dicting a  record  com  crop  and  near  rec- 
(»rd  scQiwan  production. 

Tbib  effect  of  this  action  aa.  grain 
prices  was  neithn*  surprising  nor  un- 
predictable. Between  September  15  and 
NovembOT  15,  the  avonage  price  received 
by  farmers  for  wheat  dropped  from  $4.11 
per  bushel  to  $3.58.  During  the  same  pe- 
riod, com  fell  from  $2.76  to  $2.33  and 
soybeans  went  from  $5.32  to  $4.45. 

Mr.  President,  I  sulxnit  that  the  major 
reason  for  these  drastic  price  declines 
was  an  uncertain  foreign  market  brought 
about  by  the  voluntary  restraints — con- 
trols. Prior  to  the  current  fiscal  year, 
wheat  exports  had  exceeded  60  percent 
of  production  for  several  years.  Soybean 
and  com  exports  had  accounted  for  40 
and  20  percent,  respectively,  of  tbe  pro- 
duction in  these  two  crops.  It  is  easy  to 
see  why  a  restriction  on  exports  had  an 
immediate  and  substantial  inviact. 

I  do  not  believe,  nor  do  the  farmers 
of  this  Nation  believe,  that  the  President 
should  be  denied  the  right  to  stop  exports 
because  of  a  threat  to  the  national  secu- 
rity. The  administration  deserves  that 
right  and  has  that  authority  in  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Export  Administration  Act. 
The  act  provides  for  use  of  export  con- 
trols on  agricultural  commodities  "to  the 
extent  necessary  to  further  significantly 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
and  to  fulfill  its  international  responsi- 
bilities, and  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
exercise  the  necessary  vigilance  over  ex- 
ports from  the  standpoint  of  their  sig- 
nificance to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States." 

However,  the  act  also  provides  that  the 
desirability  of  subjecting  particular  items 
to  export  controls  should  be  subjected  to 
review  by  consultation  with  representa- 
tives of  appropriate  U.S.  agencies  and 
qualified  experts  from  private  industry. 
This  act  further  provides  that  export 
controls  shall  not  be  imposed  with  respect 
to  any  agricultural  commodity  without 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  that  the  Secretary  shall  not 
approve  such  action  during  any  period 
for  which  the  supply  of  such  commodity 
is  determined  by  him  to  be  in  excess  of 
the  requirements  of  the  domestic  econ- 
omy except  in  the  cases  cited  above — 
when  the  President  determines  that  such 
controls  are  required  for  national  secu- 
rity or  to  further  significantly  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

My  point,  Mr.  President,  is  that  the 
recent  imposition  of  controls  throu{^ 
"voluntary  restraints"  was  not  ti^en  be- 
cause of  a  threat  to  the  national  security. 
It  was  not  an  embargo  of  services  and 
goods.  We  continued  to  supply  all  forms 
of  technology,  and  trucks  and  computers. 
It  was  not  an  ^nbargo  of  all  commodities. 
It  was  an  embargo  of  grain  and,  there- 
fore, the  sacrifice  in  the  form  of  drastic 
drc^w  in  farm  prices  was  borne  by  the 
farmers  alone — ^not  by  the  business  com- 
munity as  a  whole — and  not  by  the  Na- 
tion. Our  farmers  believe  in  this  Nation 
and  In  our  economic  system.  They  will 
bear  their  share  of  sacrifices  in  the  na- 
tional interest,  but  my  legislation  pre- 
vents their  being  singled  out  to  absorb  the 
cost  of  an  action  taken  for  diplomatic 


reaams  which  do  not  threaten  the  na- 
tional security. 

The  time  has  come  to  assure  this  Na- 
tion's farmers  opesi,  unimpeded  access  to 
foreign  maricets.  With  ever-increasing 
costs  of  production,  farmers  deserve  this 
assurance. 

nils  bill  prohibits  the  imposition  of 
voluntary  restraints  on  agricultural  ex- 
port purchases  by  amending  section  812 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970,  as  added 
by  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1973—87  stat.  238.  I  urge 
favorable  consideration  of  the  bill. 


ByMr.INOUYE: 

S.  2995.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  35 
of  tiUe  38,  United  States  Code,  to  permit 
children  who  are  eligible  for  educational 
assistance  imder  such  chapter  to  pursue 
a  program  of  education  under  such  chap- 
ter exclusively  by  correspondence.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  to  those 
who  have  lost  a  spouse  or  parent  In  the 
service  of  our  country,  tiie  United  States 
owes  a  deep  obligation.  Traditionally, 
the  Government  has  provided  oivortu- 
nities  aimed  toward  aUeviating  the  eco- 
nomic hardships  caused  by  the  disability 
or  death  of  the  veteran. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  contri- 
bution the  Govemmoit  can  give  to  these 
families  is  in  the  form  of  education  as- 
sistance. In  1958,  Congress  committed 
itself  to  aiding  families  of  the  deceased 
or  disabled  veteran  "in  attaining  the 
educational  status  which  they  might 
normally  have  aspired  to  and  obtained 
but  for  the  disability  or  death  of  a  par- 
ent." Toward  this  goal,  we  should  strive 
to  provide  the  widest  possible  range  of 
educational  opportunities  for  widows  and 
dependents. 

Correspondence  courses  have  proven  to 
be  viable  alternatives  to  institutional 
training.  Under  chapter  34  of  the  GI 
bill,  which  permitted  veterans  to  enroll 
in  correspondence  schools,  many  veter- 
ans successfully  completed  courses  by 
correspondence  and,  as  a  result,  were 
able  to  make  up  for  educational  deficien- 
cies and  command  better  salaries.  Five 
years  ago  Congress  recognized  the  value 
of  these  courses  by  extending  their 
unique  benefits  to  wives  and  widows  of 
disabled  or  deceased  veterans.  For  those 
eligible  people  who  have  children  or  lack 
transportation,  correspondence  courses 
provide  a  means  toward  educational  bet- 
terment which  would  otherwise  be  im- 
possible. 

Yet,  dependents  of  disabled  or  deceased 
veterans — to  whom  Congress  promised 
a  broad  scope  of  educational  options — 
do  not  presently  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunity. Though  dependents  can  receive 
full  benefits  for  attendance  at  a  regular 
university,  they  are  prohibited  from  tak- 
ing any  courses  of  correspondence. 

The  regulation  seems  to  be  an  arbi- 
trary one.  This  bill  would  rectify  this 
situation  by  permitting  eligible  depend- 
ents to  pursue  a  program  of  education 
throu^  correspondence,  tiiereby  making 
available  the  same  educational  oppor- 
tunities now  offered  to  widows  and  vet- 
erans. It  would  be  but  a  small  compen- 
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satlon  for  the  loss  or  disability  of  a  be- 
loved parent. 


SENATE   JOINT   RESOLUTION    165— 
NATIONAL  POOD  DAY 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  5,  1976,  I  introduced  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  165,  a  Joint  resolution 
designating  April  8.  1976,  as  National 
Food  Day.  Although  my  Introductory  re- 
marks were  printed  in  the  Record,  the 
resolution  was  not.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senate  Joint  Resolution  165  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  res- 
olution was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  165 
Whereas  focxl  shortages  have  resulted  In 
massive  hunger  and  starvation  In  many  na- 
tions; and 

Whereas  malnutrition  is  a  fact  of  life  for 
millions  of  Americana;  particularly  the  poor 
and  the  elderly;  and 

Whereas  Inflation,  lihortages  of  fertilizer, 
adverse  weather  conditions,  and  other  factors 
have  led  to  record  high  food  prices  In  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  diets  of  tens  of  millions  of 
Americans  lead  to  serious  health  problems; 
and 

Whereas  changes  in  agricultural  practices 
are  threatening  the  survival  of  small  family 
farmers;  and 

Whereas  a  broad  coalition  of  citizen  groups 
and  concerned  individuals  have  designated 
April  8.  1976,  a  national  day  of  action  to  de- 
velop a  food  policy  aimed  at  assisting  needy 
nations,  reducing  food  prtces,  improving  the 
quaUty  of  the  American  diet,  and  insuring 
the  livelihood  of  the  family  farmer:  Now, 
therefore,  bo  It 

Resolved  by  the  Seruite  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  April  3,  1976,  is 
designated  as  "National  Food  Day",  and  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to  is- 
sue a  proclamation  to  promote  public  In- 
volvement In  order  to  develop  a  national  food 
policy  guided  by  the  needs  of  people,  both 
In  the  United  States  and  abroad. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    1911 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge),  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph  ) ,  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Durkin),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen),  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond )  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  1911,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  certain 
persons  insured  under  Servicemen's 
Group  Life  Insurance — SGLI  with  a 
choice  of  conversion  to  either  an  individ- 
ual term  or  whole  life  insurance  policy  or 
Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance  policy 
upon  the  expiration  of  their  Servicemen's 
Group  Life  Insurance  coverage,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.   2678 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gravel,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  S.  2678,  the 
Nuclear  Weapons  Sufficiency  Act. 

8.    3695 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Montoya,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston) 


was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2695,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit  with  respect 
to  housing  senior  citizens  in  the  prin- 
cipal residence  of  the  taxpayer. 
8.  as3a 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Muskie,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2832,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  with  respect  to  lobbying  by  certain 
types  of  exempt  organizations. 

S.    3839 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2839,  a  bill 
to  supplement  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  collect  regular  and 
periodic  information  on  foreign  direct 
and  portfolio  investments  in  the  United 
States  and  on  American  investments 
abroad,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.   3884 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2854,  a  bill  to  exempt  from  price  con- 
trols crude  oil  produced  from  strii^jer 
wells. 

8.    9881 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fannin,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  , 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  William 
L.  Scott),  amd  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2881,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972  to  pro- 
vide that  Boys  State,  Boys  Nation,  Girls 
State,  and  Girls  Nation  conferences  con- 
ducted by  the  American  Legion  sliall  not 
be  subject  to  title  IV  of  such  act,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8.    3907 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovern,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cttrtis) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2907,  a  bill 
for  the  relief  of  innocent  victims  of  the 
occupation  of  Wounded  Knee,  S.  Dak. 

8.   8810 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2910  a  bill 
to  establish  the  National  EMabetes  Ad- 
visory Board  and  to  insure  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  long-range  plan  to 
combat  diabetes. 

8.    3935 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Muskie,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  , 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syming- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis),  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Garn)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2925.  the  Government  Economy  and 
Spending  Reform  Act  of  1976. 

8.  3941 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abourxzk,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern) ,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Leahy)  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Fannin)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  2941,  a  bill  to  provide  relief  for  the 
people  of  Lebanon. 

8.  9880 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  and 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon) 


were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2950,  a 
bill  relating  to  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  a  natural  gas  pipeline  from 
the  North  Slope  of  Alaska  across  Canada 
to  domestic  markets  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

SENATE  ROSOLtrnON  378 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovern,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 378,  to  refer  the  bill  (S.  2907)  en- 
titled "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  innocent 
victims  of  the  occupation  of  Wounded 
Knee,  S.  Dak." 

senate  joint  RESOLUnON   189 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Doicenici,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  162,  to  proclaim  National 
League  of  United  Latin  American  Citi- 
zens— LULAC — Week. 

senate  joint  RESOLimON  las 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee), 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hath- 
away) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  165,  to  designate 
April  8,  1976,  as  National  Food  Day. 

senate  CONCXTRBENT  RESOLTTTION  93 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  following 
Senators  be  included  in  the  Record  as 
copsonsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 93  supporting  the  Brussels  Confer- 
ence on  Soviet  Jewry.  This  augments  the 
list  of  cosponsors  printed  on  page  2503 
of  the  Record  of  February  5,  1976: 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Beall),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Schweiker),  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower),  and  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Tunney)  . 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  list  printed  on  Febru- 
ary 5  be  corrected  to  show  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  is  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  concurrent  resolution.  Due 
to  a  typographical  error,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  was 
Inadvertently  substituted  for  that  of 
Senator  Bayh. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
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AMENDMENTS  SUBMnTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


OMNIBUS  DISTRICT  JUDGESHIP 
BILL— S.  287 

amendment  no.   1406 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
submitting  an  amendment  to  Senate  bill 
287,  the  omnibus  district  judgeshtp  bllL 

The  bill,  which  is  on  the  Senate  Cal- 
endar awaiting  floor  action,  provides  for 
the  creation  of  45  additional  Federal  dis- 
trict Judgeships  naticmwlde.  My  amend- 
ment   would    authorize    an    addltlcxud 


judgeship  for  the  western  district  of 
Texas,  which  would  bring  its  total  to 
seven  judges. 

The  68-coimty  western  district 
stretches  over  more  than  91,000  square 
land  miles.  It  is  larger  than  all  but  10  of 
our  States.  It  is  three  times  the  size  of 
Indiana;  larger  than  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  combined. 

The  population  of  almost  3  million  is 
clumped  in  widely  separated  locales. 
Three  judges  now  sit  in  San  Antonio,  a 
fourth  80  miles  away  in  Austin  and  the 
fifth  583  miles  away  in  El  Paso.  In  addi- 
tion, court  is  held  in  Weuso,  Del  Rio,  Mid- 
land-Odessa and  Pecos — separated  by 
total  distances  of  800  miles.  With  each 
judge  working  more  than  one  division, 
the  heavy  caseload  problems  which  the 
western  district  of  Texas  shares  with 
ottier  districts  is  compounded  by  a  heavy 
travel  load  burden  as  well.  Clearly,  a 
worldoad  which  might  be  fairly  handled 
by  five  judges  working  in  cme  location 
overburdens  the  same  five  mea  shuflUng 
between  seven  court  sites. 

Yet,  this  significant  factor  was  not 
taken  into  account  in  the  assignment  of 
district  Judgeships  by  S.  287. 

No  new  district  Judgeships  have  been 
created  by  Congress  since  1970  yet,  since 
that  time,  the  work  of  our  courts  has  in- 
creased dramatically;  case  filings  alone 
are  up  more  than  26  percent.  Four  years 
ago,  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  recommended  an  addi- 
tional two  judgeships  for  the  western 
district  of  Texas.  This  recommendation 
was  incorporated  in  the  omnibus  judge- 
ship bill  introduced  in  the  93d  Congress 
and  in  S.  287  as  originally  introduced. 
However,  the  Judiciary  Committee  has 
recommended  but  one  additiuual  judge- 
ship for  this  district.  This  cutback  was 
es(>ecially  surprising  in  light  of  the  com- 
mittee's recommendation  of  an  increase 
of  16  judgeships  nationwide. 

The  performance  record  of  the  west- 
em  district  of  Texas  is  one  of  the  best  in 
the  Nation  though  Its  case  load  is  one  of 
the  highest.  Despite  its  heavy  criminal 
docket,  the  district  disposes  of  an  in- 
ordinately large  number  of  criminal  cases 
more  expeditiously  than  any  district  in 
the  Nation — with  an  average  disposition 
time  of  2.7  months.  The  median  time  to 
trial  in  civil  cases  is  6  months — second 
lowest  of  the  25  metropolitan  courts — 
despite  case  filings  which  ranked  16th 
out  of  the  94  districts. 

Western  district  judges  have  been 
vigorous  in  their  Implementation  of  mod- 
em pretrial  procedures.  Yet,  the  commit- 
tee standard  on  bench  time  overlooks  the 
effects  of  pretrial  procedures  i^ch  re- 
duce actual  courtroom  time  but  increase 
demands  on  judges'  time  in  chambers. 
The  net  effect  of  the  committee  stand- 
ards has  been  to  penalize  the  western  dis- 
trict for  its  modem  and  efficient  handling 
of  its  large  caseload — to  penalize  the 
judges  for  their  willingness  to  overwork 
themselves. 

Along  with  the  submission  of  this 
amendment,  I  call  upon  my  colleagues 
to  heed  the  admonition  Chief  Justice 
Warren  Burger  recently  directed  at  us  to 
put  aside  partisan  political  considera- 
tions for  the  sake  of  our  Judicial  system. 
This  bill  has  been  before  the  Senate  for 
more  than  3  years.  It  has  been  pending 


on  the  calendar  since  September  24.  Con- 
gressional inaction  is  allowing  our  courts 
to  drift  toward  serious  trouble.  Congres- 
sional actions  are  compounding  rather 
than  remedjang  the  problems.  The  re- 
cently passed  Speedy  Trial  Act  is  placing 
additional  work  burdens  on  our  Federal 
courts.  I  submit  that  it  is  incumbent  up- 
on Congress  to  balance  the  increased 
worldoad  it  lays  on  district  courts  with 
additional  judges  to  handle  it.  Passage 
of  this  bill  will  not  solve  all  the  problems 
which  today  face  our  court  system,  but 
it  can  help  to  alleviate  those  caused  by 
a  lack  of  judgepower. 


FOOD  STAMP  ACT  AMENDMENTS— 
8.  2451 

AMKNDMKNT    no.     1407 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.) 
strengthening  the  food  stamp  program 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
FV)restry  has  been  conducting  hearings 
and  reviewing  how  to  proceed  in  reform- 
ing the  food  stamp  program. 

A  number  of  biUs  have  been  introduced 
on  the  program,  and,  of  course,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  and  con- 
troversy surrounding  this  program  in 
the  news. 

The  great  controversy  has  been  over 
the  fact  that  the  level  of  participation 
has  increased  sharply — starting  in  1974. 
The  participation  peaked  at  19.4  million 
in  April  and  May  of  1975  but  it  has  since 
receded  to  about  18.5  million  as  the  econ- 
omy has  slowly  improved. 

Secretary  Simon  has  made  this  pro- 
gram his  favorite  whipping  boy,  stating 
that  the  food  stamp  program  has  grown 
47,000  percent  since  1962.  He  neglected 
to  mention  the  fact  that  the  program 
was  initially  a  pilot  effort  which  ran  con- 
currently wiQi  a  surplus  commodity  pro- 
gram which  in  1972  served  7.5  million 
people. 

And  the  Treasury  Secretary  also  ne- 
glected to  point  out  that  in  1962  over 
1,300  counties,  including  some  of  the  Na- 
tion's poorest  areas,  had  no  food  pro- 
gram at  all.  Today  every  county  does 
have  a  food  stamp  program,  and  this  is  a 
fact  to  be  proud  of. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  by  December 
1971,  when  virtually  every  county  in  the 
United  States  finally  had  a  food  stamp 
or  commodity  program,  participation  in 
these  programs  stood  at  14.9  million.  In 
August  1974 — ^when  almost  all  counties 
had  phased  out  commodities  and  moved 
to  food  stamps — ^participation  still  stood 
at  14.9  million. 

At  that  point  our  unonplosmient  levels 
began  to  rise  and  increased  by  70  percent 
while  the  number  of  food  program  re- 
cipients Increased  by  about  30  percent— 
during  the  next  9  months. 

A  great  deal  of  controversy  has  also 
arisen  over  the  issue  of  fraud  in  the 
program.  Program  defenders  have 
pointed  out  that  the  actual  fraud  rate 
in  the  program  Is  extremely  low  while 
critics  have  countered  by  suggesting  that 
a  variety  of  administrative  errors — pri- 
marily relating  to  forms  being  improperly 
filled  in  or  a  lack  of  adequate  documenta- 
tion of  basic  food  stamp  recipient  infor- 


mation— vindicate  if  not  fraud,  at  least 
a  large  number  of  people  who  should  not 
be  receiving  food  stamps. 

In  addition,  and  largely  because  of  a 
few  newspac>er  and  magazine  advertise- 
ments, the  impression  has  grown  that 
middle-class  families  earning  $15,000  a 
year  can  get  and  are  entitied  to  food 
stamps. 

Last  year  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee published  a  report  based  on  a 
study  by  the  Chilton  Research  Corp. 
which  found  that  87  percent  of  all  food 
stamp  recipients  had  take  home  pay 
of  less  than  $6,000  per  year,  and  97  per- 
cent were  under  $9,000.  Last  month  the 
r^>ort  of  the  President's  economic  ad- 
visers contained  the  results  of  a  new 
survey  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Census  Bu- 
reau in  July  1975.  The  new  survey  found 
that  88  percent  of  all  food  stamp  house- 
holds had  gross  income  below  $6,000  in 
July  1975,  and  97  percent  were  btiow 
$9,000. 

A  new  problem  has  aris^i  in  recent 
weeks.  It  is  the  practice  known  as  "lap- 
ping" whereby  food  stamp  vendors  do 
not  promptly  deposit  cash  from  food 
stamp  sales  but  retain  this  money  for  a 
period  of  time  and  use  it  for  their  own 
purposes. 

This  controversy  again  highlights  tiie 
need  to  improve  the  administrati<»i  of 
the  food  stamp  program.  I  had  earlier 
called  for  the  establishment  of  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  give 
greater  attention  to  all  nutrition  pro- 
grams and  Improve  their  management. 
Today  I  am  submitting  an  amendment 
e3q>anding  on  that  idea. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  that  legis- 
lation which  is  developed  this  year  will 
actually  serve  to  improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  program.  Many  food 
stamp  program  administrators  contend 
that  the  administration's  bill  and  the 
bill  sponsored  by  Senator  Buckley  and 
Representative  Michel  could  serve  to 
create  an  administrative  monstrosity 
which  would  place  far  more  strain  on 
managing  this  program  than  would  be 
either  feasible  or  desirable. 

Beyond  Improving  the  legislation,  we 
also  need  to  establish  a  better  set  of 
oversight  mechanisms  in  the  Congress 
in  order  to  assure  that  the  objectives  of 
the  program  are  met  and  above  all  that 
the  administration  of  the  program  is 
improved. 

■Hie  issues  raised  in  these  bills  are  of 
enormous  importance  to  low-income 
families.  The  Buckley-Michel  bill  would, 
according  to  Its  sponsors'  estimates, 
eliminate  7  million  persons  from  the 
program.  The  administration  bill,  ac- 
cording to  USDA's  latest  estimates,  would 
eliminate  5.3  million  persons  from  the 
program  and  make  a  lange  number  of 
households,  containing  5  million  addi- 
tional recipients,  pay  $5-$100  more  each 
month  to  get  back  the  same  amount  of 
stamps. 

Passage  of  anything  awrozimatlng 
either  of  these  bills  would  represent  one 
of  the  gravest  cutbacks  in  any  program 
for  k>w  income  persons  in  this  Nation's 
history. 

The  respective  biUs  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ators DoLi  and  McGovekn,  by  Senator 
CHxntCH.  and  by  Senator  Javits.  on  the 
other  hand,  amtain  a  feature  that  would 
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eliminate  the  food  stamp  purchase  re- 
quirement and  allow  participation  for 
the  first  time  by  needy  persons  now  left 
out  of  the  program  becatise  they  cannot 
get  the  necessary  lump  sums  of  cash  to- 
gether to  purchase  the  stamps.  This  pro- 
vision would  also  streamline  program  op- 
erations, end  all  food  stamp  sales,  and 
eliminate  vendor  abuse. 

The  Dole-McGovem  bill  also  cuts  off 
1  million  persons  f  rwn  the  program  with 
highest  incomes,  and  cuts  benefits  by  at 
least  $5  per  month  for  nearly  5  million 
more.  It  cannot  be  characterized  as  an 
unduly  liberal  bill  for  the  households 
now  participating. 

The  key  issues  in  the  various  bills  are 
as  follows: 

First.  Should  the  purchase  price  be 
eliminated? 

Second.  If  the  purchase  price  Is  kept, 
I  would  recommend  that  the  price  be  set 
at  25  percent  of  net  income,  not  at  30 
percent.  The  current  average  percentage 
paid  is  24  percent,  and  should  not  be 
raised  all  the  way  up  to  30  percent.  Last 
year,  the  administration  sought  to  in- 
crease the  food  stamp  purchase  price  to 
30  percent  of  income  but  I.  and  others, 
introduced  legislation  which  rejected  this 
cutback  effort.  Thus,  if  the  purchase  re- 
quirement is  retained,  it  would  be  tragic 
and  ironic  if  the  purchase  requirement 
were  increased  to  30  percent  of  net  in- 
come. 

Third.  Should  mandatory  payroll 
deductions — including  union  dues — and 
disaster  and  casualty  losses  be  sub- 
tracted separately  from  the  standard 
deduction  in  order  to  avoid  treating 
households  inequitably  because  their  in- 
comes are  derived  from  employment? 
Failure  to  deduct  all  payroll  deductions 
would  cause  many  working  households 
to  be  terminated  from  the  food  stamp 
program  while  nonworking  households — 
with  the  exact  same  income — from  un- 
emplojmaent  compensation,  and  so 
forth — would  continue  to  receive  sub- 
stantial food  stamp  aid.  We  certainly 
do  not  want  to  have  this  legislation 
serve  as  a  disincentive  to  employment. 

Fourth.  A  standard  deduction  should 
be  set  no  lower  than  $125  a  month,  with 
an  extra  $25  for  households  containing 
an  elderly  person — the  levels  prescribed 
In  the  Dole-McGovem  bill.  Considera- 
tion should  also  be  given  to  providing  an 
extra  incentive  for  working  households 
with  earned  Income  of  at  least  $100  a 
month,  but  this  must  not  cause  the  basic 
standard  deduction  to  fall  below  $125 
since  only  15  percent  to  20  percent  of 
all  households  would  get  this  extra 
deduction. 

Fifth.  ITie  standard  deduction  should 
be  adjusted  semiannually  according  to 
changes  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  in 
accordance  with  adjustments  in  the 
value  of  the  stamps.  The  first  adjustment 
should  be  made  July  1.  1976.  since  all 
deductions  in  all  the  bills  are  based  on 
household  expenses  in  July  1975. 

Sixth.  It  may  be  dlfBcult  to  have  a 
standard  deduction  established  on  a 
variable  basis  by  region  and  urban-rural 
setting,  but  this  approach  shoiild  be  ex- 
plored. 

Seventh.  The  net  Income  shoiild  not  be 
lowered  to  the  poverty  Une.  Households 
earning  just  over  $5,000  a  year  still  need 


stamps.  Moreover,  lowering  eligibility  to 
or  near  the  poverty  line  would  cause  sub- 
stantial program  "notches,"  or  work 
disincentives.  The  current  net  income 
limit — about  $6,600  a  year  for  a  family  of 
four — should  be  retained.  Combined  with 
the  Dole-McOovem  standard  deduc- 
tion— $125,  this  would  create  a  reason- 
able gross  Income  limit  of  $7,900  after 
taxes. 

Eighth.  Eligibility  should  continue  to 
be  based  on  current  income,  not  on  In- 
come for  either  the  prior  90  days  or  the 
prior  30  days.  Such  provisions  would 
make  the  recently  unemployed  and  fam- 
ilies with  fluctuating  incomes — like  mi- 
grant farmworkers — wait  long  periods  of 
time  before  they  could  get  stamps.  These 
provisions  would  base  eligibility  on  a  pe- 
riod already  past,  making  ineligible  some 
persons  who  need  stamps,  and  making 
eligible  some  persons  who  no  longer  need 
food  stamps. 

Ninth.  The  Buckley-Michel  assets  pro- 
posals would  be  very  difficult  to  admin- 
ister and  would  disqualify  large  numbers 
of  the  unemployed,  the  elderly  and  low- 
income  working  families.  They  should  be 
rejected. 

Tenth.  Food  stamp  allotments  should 
be  increased  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Church  bill,  so  that  all 
elderly  persons  are  enabled  to  purchase 
USDA's  thrifty  food  plan.  Current  coiqion 
allotments  provide  food  stamp  recipients 
with  only  46  cents  per  ];>erson  per  meal. 
The  church  coupon  allotment  provision 
is  not  very  costly;  it  helps  elderly  men, 
in  particular:  and  would  raise  coupon 
allotments  from  $166  to  $178  per  month 
for  a  family  of  four. 

Beyond  these  10  main  areas,  there  are 
other  issues  which  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  will  need  to 
address  during  its  markup  sessions  on 
February  17-19.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
committees  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House  will  establish  an  effective  over- 
sight mechanism  so  that  this  very  com- 
plex and  important  program  can  be 
monitored  on  a  continuing  basis. 

Toward  this  end.  I  am  expanding  on 
my  earlier  proposal  regarding  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  Food  and  Nutrition  Serv- 
ices— which  the  Senate  committee  has 
already  Included  in  its  deliberations. 

Today  I  am  recommending  that  a  de- 
tailed study  of  the  food  stamp  program 
be  undertaken  after  this  legislation  is 
enacted.  The  purpose  of  the  study  would 
be  to  follow  up  on  the  work  of  our 
committee  and  that  of  other  groups  In 
attempting  to  improve  the  e£Bciency  and 
effectiveness  of  this  program.  I  would 
hope  that  this  study  could  be  carried 
out  and  completed  by  September  30, 
1977. 

In  spite  of  differences  over  how  the 
program  should  be  revised,  one  of  the 
main  concerns  of  people  who  have  looked 
at  this  program  is  improving  the  ad- 
ministration of  it.  My  amendment  would 
help  strengthen  the  way  in  which  the 
program  is  carried  out,  building  on  the 
work  already  completed. 

As  a  further  part  of  that  amendment 
I  am  recommending  that  a  national  In- 
ventory be  taken  of  all  our  food  and 
nutrition  programs  in  order  to  establish 
a  better  data  and  informational  base 


on  the  nutritional  programs  which  are 
presently  available.  This  project  would 
establish  a  better  informational  base  for 
all  of  our  food  and  nutrition  programs. 
Including  the  food  stamp  program. 

This  project  would  provide  informa- 
tion which  is  not  now  available,  and  it 
would  be  of  benefit  to  all  of  our  food  and 
nutrition  programs. 

I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  accepted 
by  the  committee  and  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  amendment 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amxkombnt  1407 

Pn-OT  PKOJBCr  AUTHOBITT 

S«c.  17.  Tlie  Pood  Stamp  Act.  as  amended 
Is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  as 
follows  : 

"Sk:.  18.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Act.  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
carry  out  on  a  trial  basis.  In  one  or  more 
areas  of  the  United  States,  experimental  proj- 
ects for  piirposes  of  Increasing  the  program's 
efficiency  and  Improving  the  delivery  of  bene- 
fits to  eligible  households :  Provided,  however. 
That  no  project  shall  be  Implemented  which 
shall  have  the  effect  of  reducing  or  terminat- 
ing benefits  to  households  eligible  for  as- 
sistance under  this  Act. 

(b)  A  project  shall  be  implemented  whose 
goal  is  to  take  a  national  inventory  of  all 
food  and  nutrition  and  related  programs 
being  conducted  in  each  State. 

"(1)  The  initial  pUot  Inventory  shall  be 
limited  to  a  selected  number  of  States  repre- 
senting a  geographical,  economic,  and  demo- 
graphic cross-section  of  the  Nation. 

"(2)  This  analysU  shall  Include  but  not 
be  limited  to  enumerating  the  objectives 
of  such  program  or  activity;  the  intended 
beneficiaries  of  such  program  or  activity; 
the  services  or  benefits  provided  by  such  pro- 
gram or  activity:  the  places  and  locations  at 
which  such  program  or  activity  is  to  be  car- 
ried out;  and  such  other  information  as  may 
reasonably  assist  the  Congress  in  determin- 
ing the  feasibility,  practicality,  desirability, 
and  cost  of  such  program  or  activity;  and 

"(3)  The  survey  shall  commence  within 
three  months  after  enactment  of  this  section 
and  the  findings  reported  to  Congress  one 
year  after  the  study  is  initiated. 

"K8TABLXSHMENT  OF  ASSISTANT  SECKETABT  Or 
ACRICXTLTTTKE  FOR  FOOD  AND  NUTKITION 
SERVICES 

"Sxc.  19.  (a)  There  is  established  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  an  office  to  be 
known  as  the  "Office  of  Food  and  Nutrition 
Services".  All  domestic  nutrition  programs 
carried  out  by  the  Department  of  Agricxilture 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Office  of  Pood 
and  Nutrition  Services,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  food  stamp  program  provided 
for  under  this  Act.  the  chUd  feeding  pro- 
grams provided  for  under  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966,  and  commodity  distribution  pro- 
grams provided  for  under  section  416  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 

(b)  There  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  one  additional  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  for  Pood  and  Nutrition 
Services.  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Pood 
and  Nutrition  Services  to  carry  out  all  do- 
mestic nutrition  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture;  to  carry  out  an  in-depth 
study  of  the  food  stamp  program  in  order 
to  develop  recommendations  on  administra- 
tive Improvements  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  program;  and  to  perform  such  other 
duties  in  the  conduct  of  business  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  may  be  as- 
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signed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The 
study  of  the  food  stamp  program  required 
by  this  subsection  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Agri- 
culture not  later  than  September  30.  1977. 


ADDITIONAL  C06P0NS0R  OP  AN 
AMENDMENT 

AMEVDMrarr  no.  iseo 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
DuRKiN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  1390,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  the  Airport  and  Airways  Devel- 
opment Act  Amendments  of  1976. 


ANNOUNCEMENT    OP    CONFERENCE 
COMMITTEE  MEETING  ON  HJl.  200 

Mr.  MAGNUBON.  Mr.  President,  I  an- 
nounce the  scheduling  of  a  meeting  of 
the  House  and  Senate  Conferees  on  HJl. 
200,  the  Magnuson  Fisheries  Conserva- 
tion and  Management  Act.  The  conferees 
will  meet  tomorrow,  February  18,  1976, 
at  2  p.m.  in  room  S-407  of  the  Capitol. 
The  Senate  conferees  are:  Messrs. 
Magnuson,  Pastore,  Hollings,  Muskie, 
McIntyre,  Kennedy,  Peil,  Bitcklet, 
Stevens,  Beall,  Weicker,  and  Packwood. 


CONTINUATION  OF  HEARINGS  IN 
PREPARATION  FOR  THE  FIRST 
CONCURRENT   RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Budget  Committee  continues  public 
hearings  on  the  first  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget  for  fiscal  1977  next 
Monday,  February  23  through  lliursday, 
February  26. 

lliese  hearings  will  provide  valuable 
Information  to  the  Budget  Committee 
for  making  decisions  on  the  first  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget,  which 
must  be  reported  by  the  committee  to  the 
Senate  by  April  15.  This  first  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  will  set 
targets  for  total  budget  outlays  and  total 
new  budget  authority  as  well  as  targets 
for  spending  in  each  major  functional 
category  of  the  budget.  The  first  resolu- 
tion will  also  specify  targets  for  reve- 
nues for  the  coining  fiscal  year  as  well 
as  the  surplus  or  deficit  In  the  budget 
which  Is  appropriate  in  light  of  economic 
conditions  and  all  other  relevant  factors. 

On  Monday.  February  23,  the  topic 
will  be  "Overview  of  Critical  Issues  In 
the  1977  Budget,"  and  former  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Charles 
Shultze  and  former  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Econ(nnIc  Advisers  Herbert 
Stdn  will  testify. 

On  Tuesday,  February  24,  the  topic 
wiU  be  "State  and  Local  Government" 
and  the  witnesses  will  be  Mayor  Moon 
Landrleu  of  New  Orleans  and  president 
of  the  Conference  of  Mayors:  Mayor 
Hans  Tanzler  of  Jacksonville  and  presi- 
dent of  the  League  of  Cities;  West- 
chester Coimty  Executive  Alfred  Del 
Bello,  national  association  of  counties; 
and  Mr.  Richard  Nathan,  senior  fellow 
at  the  Brookings  Institution  and  an 
expert  on  State  and  local  finance. 

On  Wednesday,  February  25,  the  semi- 
nar on  State  and  local  government  will 
continue  with  Gov.  Robert  D.  Ray,  chair- 
man of  the  National  Governors'  Confer- 


ence, and  Gov.  Patrick  J.  Lucey,  National 
Governors'  Conference,  testifying. 

On  Thursday.  February  26.  the  topic 
will  be  "Controlling  Infiation  and  the 
1977  Budget"  The  witnesses  will  be 
Michael  H.  Moskow.  Chairman  of  the 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability; 
Secretary  of  Labor  W.  J.  Usery;  Robert 
Nathan.  Chairman  of  the  National 
Oooncil  on  Budget  Priorities;  and  Prof. 
Carl  Christ  of  Johns  HojAlns,  an  expert 
on  State  government  finance. 

All  hearings  will  begin  at  10  ajn.  in 
room  357  of  the  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building.  Further  hearings  on  the  first 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  announced 
next  week. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  wish  to  annoimce  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Commerce 
and  Tourism  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce has  scheduled  hearings  on  S.  2839, 
the  International  Investment  Survey  Act 
of  1975,  for  Monday,  February  23  and 
Friday,  February  27.  The  hearings  will 
be  held  in  room  5110,  Dirksen  Senate  Of- 
fice Building  and  will  begin  at  10  ajn. 
on  both  days. 

For  further  information,  please  call 
Eric  Lee  at  224-6742. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
S.  2018,  THE  NATIONAL  WORKERS' 
COMPENSATION  ACT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor  will  hold  3  days  of  hearings 
on  S.  2018,  the  National  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1975.  The  hearings  will 
be  held  on  March  2,  3,  and  4  beginning 
at  9:30  a.m.  each  day  in  room  4232  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

In  the  hearings,  the  subcommittee 
plans  to  examine  the  shortcomings  of  ex- 
isting State  workers'  compensation  laws 
In  providing  Injured  workers  with  ade- 
quate compensation  for  injuries  sus- 
tained during  the  course  of  their  employ- 
ment, and  to  evaluate  the  pending  F^- 
eral  legislation.  The  subcommittee  plans 
to  receive  testimony  from  representatives 
of  the  business  community,  representa- 
tives from  the  labor  movement,  and  offi- 
cials from  the  insurance  industry.  We 
also  will  receive  testimony  from  public 
Interest  groups  and  concerned  individ- 
uals to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the 
proposed  Federal  requirements. 

The  committee  has  already  developed 
a  long  and  detailed  history  of  the  need 
for  Federal  action  to  improve  the  work- 
ers' compensation  s^tem  of  the  States. 
During  the  previous  Congress,  the  com- 
mittee held  12  days  of  hearings  In  seven 
cities  and  In  Washington,  D.C.,  on  S. 
2008,  a  similar  bill  to  S.  2018.  This  testl- 
mraiy  f  rcnn  more  than  250  witnesses  pro- 
duced an  extensive  record  of  the  fallings 
of  the  existing  State  systons  to  provide 
complete  and  adequate  benefits. 

Earlier  during  this  Congress,  when  I 
Introduced  S.  2018, 1  also  sent  the  bill  out 
to  a  large  number  of  organizations  and 
individuals  who  had  either  expressed 
concern  and  Interest  with  workers'  com- 
pensation legislation  during  our  previous 
hearings,  or  who  were  in  some  other  way 
involved  with  the  system.  I  asked  that 


these  organizations  and  individuals  sub- 
mit their  comments  to  the  committee. 
The  committee  has  received  close  to  100 
such  comments,  which  have  been  ana- 
lyzed by  committee  staff  and  will  be  made 
part  of  the  hearing  record  of  this  legis- 
lation. It  is  our  intention  during  these 
upcoming  hearings  to  further  narrow  the 
issues  and  to  clarify  any  additional  ques- 
tions which  the  Committee  may  have. 

Any  person  wishing  to  appear  and 
testify,  or  submit  a  statement  should 
contact  George  P.  Sape  in  room  G-237 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
telephone:  224-3674. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


CIA  PROBERS— WRECK  U.S. 
REPUTATION 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
very  interesting  article  written  by  Kings- 
bury Smith,  national  editor  of  the  Hearst 
Newspapers,  appeared  in  the  Baltimore 
News-American  this  past  week.  The  title 
is  "CIA  Probers  Wreck  US.  Reputation." 
The  people  to  whom  tbis  article  refers 
must  be  terribly  naive  in  a  business  way, 
or  they  would  have  known  most  of  their 
adult  lives  that  the  cost  of  doing  business 
around  this  world  and  in  this  country,  I 
will  add,  has  always  Included  the  «)- 
called  bite,  or  if  they  want  to  get  down 
to  it,  payoff. 

As  you  can  see  by  reading  this  article, 
this  goes  both  ways.  There  are  Ameri- 
cans receiving  payments  from  overseas 
firms  just  as  there  have  been  peoide  in 
other  coimtrles  receiving  payments  from 
American  firms.  These  reports  have  al- 
ready cost  our  aircraft  business  untold 
millions  of  dollars  that  could  well  get 
into  the  billions,  and  an  Interesting  event 
is  going  to  take  place  when  these  large 
aircraft  companies  have  to  begin  laying 
off  workers.  Those  who  have  provided  the 
Information  so  widely  spread  will  find 
out  that  the  cost  of  providing  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  welfare,  and  so 
forth,  to  pciid-off  workers  because  of  the 
disclosure  by  these  committees  will  far 
exceed  anything  the  companies  ever  paid 
to  other  countries.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Baltimore  News-American, 

Feb.  11.  1976] 

CIA  Fkobebs  Wkkck  vs.  Rkpdtation 

(By  Klngsbmy  Smith) 

Washington. — ^Having  badly  damaged 
America's  foreign  intelligence  operations, 
leakage-wild  congressional  investigations 
now  are  ruining  the  reputations  of  this 
country's  friends  abroad  and  strengthening 
communism  in  Europe  and  Japan. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Congress  should 
condone  CIA  excesses,  even  though  they  may 
have  been  authorized  by  the  White  House, 
or  the  bribery  of  foreign  officials  by  Uj8. 
multlnatlmal  corporations,  necessary  as 
such  bribery  might  be  to  meet  foreign  ctMn- 
petitive  sales  methods. 

A  responsible  Congress  conscious  of  pro- 
tecting American  national  interests  could 
conduct  investigations  and  enact  remedial 
legislation  without  indiilglng  in  scandalous 
sensationalism  and  allowing  committee  staff 
members  to  leak  secret  Information. 
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If  Congress  wants  the  CIA  to  refrain  from 
unethical  practices  and  to  be  properly 
supervised.  It  can  enact  appropriate  laws 
without  demanding  details  which,  through 
leaks  or  otherwise,  lead  to  disclosure  of  the 
names  of  political  parties  and  military 
leaders  In  Europe  and  Japan  who  have  re- 
ceived CIA  funds  to  help  them  prevent 
Soviet-supported  Communist  parties  from 
taking  control  of  their  countries. 

If  Congress  wants  to  prohibit  VJS.  com- 
panies from  paying  what.  In  effect,  are  com- 
missions to  foreign  officials  to  help  them  sell 
American  products  abroad.  Congress  can  en- 
act the  necessary  legislation  without  pre- 
cipitating disclosures  such  as  those  which 
now  threaten  the  Dutch  monarchy,  one  of 
the  most  pro-American,  democratic  Institu- 
tions In  Europe. 

Information  demanded  by  the  Senate  sub- 
committee on  multinational  corporations, 
headed  by  Sen.  Frank  Church,  D-Idaho.  who 
also  played  a  prominent  role  In  disclosing 
CIA  secrets,  led  to  the  leaked  report  that 
Prince  Bernhard  of  The  Netherlands  re- 
ceived $1.1  million  to  help  American  aircraft 
sales  In  Holland.  This  could,  according  to 
news  from  The  Hague,  caiise  Queen  Juliana, 
the  prince's  wife,  to  abdicate. 

In  Japan,  the  socialists  and  other  opposi- 
tion parties  are  threatening  the  overthrow  of 
the  American-oriented  liberal -democratic 
government  because  of  the  Church  subcom- 
mittee disclosures  that  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corp.  paid  $12.8  million  to  Influence  the  sale 
of  airplanes  In  that  country.  The  Japanese 
Communist  Party  Is  having  a  propaganda 
field  day  with  the  sensational  revelations. 

The  WaU  Street  Journal  said  the  testimony 
which  Senator  Church's  subcommittee 
wrested  from  Lockheed  executives  about  pay- 
ments made  to  get  business  in  Japan,  Italy 
and  The  Netherlands  "probably  Inflicted 
more  damage  on  foreign  governments  friend- 
ly to  the  VS.  than  any  other  single  event 
In  many  months." 

American  aircraft  companies,  such  as  Lock- 
heed and  Northrop,  have  paid  millions  of  dol- 
lars In  so-called  "cons\iltant  fees'  to  help  sell 
their  planes  abroad.  Substantial  amounts  of 
this  money  was  channeled  to  political  lead- 
ers or  other  personalities  who  could  Influence 
purchases  In  the  countries  concerned.  FYench, 
British  and  German  aircraft  companies  were 
doing  likewise.  In  most  instances,  they 
simply  were  outbid  by  the  American  com- 
panies. 

Paying  money  to  Influential  people  who 
can  help  you  get  business  Is  a  way  of  life 
m  Europe  and  Asia.  It  now  Is  being  assailed 
by  ambitious  congressional  politicians,  eager 
for  the  television  Umellght  and  newspaper 
headlines,  as  bribery  because  it  was  done 
secretly.  These  payments,  however,  are  not 
very  different  In  principle  from  the  commis- 
sions and  fees  which  Washington  lobbyists 
and  well-known  legal  flrms  receive  from  for- 
eign governments  and  companies  to  promote 
their  Interests  In  the  United  States. 

The  British.  French  and  Germans  have 
contracts  well  in  excess  of  $1,000,000  with 
American  representatives  to  plug  their  wares 
In  this  country.  Former  Sen.  Charles  Goodell, 
who  voted  against  the  American  SST  plane. 
Is  chairman  of  DOA  International,  a  firm 
representing  the  French  manufacturer  of 
Concorde  which  Is  committed  to  pay  nearly 
$500,000  In  fees.  A  German  tank  manufac- 
turer is  pledged  to  pay  In  excess  of  that 
amount  to  DOA  to  help  sell  Its  Leopard  n 
tank  to  the  Pentagon.  DOA  Is  not  likely  to 
bribe  American  officials  to  make  the  sales, 
but  It  probably  will  use  all  possible  Influence 
short  of  outright  bribery  to  help  Its  clients 
get  the  business. 

Some  American  officials  who  have  had  a 
voice  In  the  letting  of  government  contracts 
have,  when  they  left  government  services. 
been  hired  at  high  salaries  by  the  flrms  who 
received  the  contracts.  So  the  line  between 


outright  bribery  and  other  forms  of  remuner- 
ation is  a  narrow  one  even  in  this  country. 

Perhaps  there  should  be  stricter  laws 
against  Influence-peddling,  bribery  of  for- 
eign officials  by  American  companies  tknd  the 
payment  of  American  government  funds  to 
foreign  political  parties,  but  the  process  of 
enacting  them  sho\Ud  not  be  done  in  a  man- 
ner that  endangers  American  national  and 
commercial  Interests  abroad. 

The  United  States  government  has  been 
giving  money  to  the  Italian  Democratic  po- 
litical parties  on  and  off  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  The  Italian  Communist  Party 
(CPI)  has  been  well  aware  of  It,  but  the 
recent  Washington  disclosure  that  the  CIA 
has  funneled  at  least  $6  million  to  those  par- 
ties since  last  Dec.  8  has  enabled  the  CPI  to 
make  a  major  propaganda  issue  of  It.  This 
could  help  the  Italian  Communists  emerge 
from  the  next  general  elections  as  the  domi- 
nant political  party  In  Italy. 


DOROTHY   HAMILL    AND   THE    UJ5. 
OLYMPIC  TEAM 

Mr.  RIBICOFP,  Mr.  President, 
amateur  athletics  have  always  played  a 
large  role  in  the  lives  of  Americans.  Many 
of  the  finest  traditions  of  this  Nation  are 
symbolized  by  the  spirit  and  challenge  of 
free  competition.  It  Is  fortimate  that 
amateur  athletics  have  again  caught  the 
attention  of  all  Americans  in  this,  our 
Bicentennial  Year,  for  they  should,  and 
now  have,  taken  a  prominent  place  in  our 
celebration  of  our  200th  birthday. 

To  excel  requires  dedication  and  sacri- 
fice, and  there  is  no  greater  measure  of 
that  commitment  to  the  pursuit  of 
excellence  than  the  Olsonpics.  An 
Olympic  medal  is  the  highest  honor  an 
athlete  can  achieve.  In  Innsbruck,  nine 
Americans  won  a  total  of  10  medals.  Dur- 
ing the  last  20  years,  no  American  team 
had  won  as  many  at  the  winter  Ol3mipics. 
Watching  yoimg  Americans  win  medals 
gave  all  of  us  a  sense  of  the  ideals,  the 
spirit,  the  character  and  the  emotion 
that  we  aspire  to.  Our  sense  of  ourselves 
and  of  our  Nation  was  crystallized  by  the 
extraordinary  achievement  of  people  like 
Dorothy  Hamill. 

Dorothy  Hamill  of  Riverside,  Conn..  Is 
19  years  old.  She  is  also  the  best  figure 
skater  in  the  world,  and  Isist  week,  the 
eyes  of  America  were  drawn  to  the  beauty 
of  her  art.  Her  achievement  captured 
our  imagination.  I  know  the  people  of 
Connecticut  are  especially  proud  of  Miss 
Hamill,  for  she,  like  all  of  those  who 
competed  for  the  United  States,  brought 
honor  to  herself,  to  those  nearest  to 
her,  to  her  State,  and  to  her  Nation. 

I  am  sure  all  my  colleagues  share  my 
admiration  and  respect  for  our  Olym- 
pians. The  resolution  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate yesterday  is  a  measure  of  the  strong 
gratitude  all  Americans  feel  for  the 
members  of  the  U.S.  Olympic  TMm. 


CONGRESSIONAL  OVERSIGHT  OP 
THE  INTELLIGENCE  COMMU- 
NITY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to- 
day to  make  a  few  brief  remarks  com- 
plimenting President  Ford  with  respect 
to  the  intelligence  program  which  he  an- 
nounced last  night. 

Last  evening,  I  was  privileged  to  attend 
the  President's  briefing  of  the  bipartisan 


leadership  of  Congress  prior  to  his  press 
conference;  and  I  find  the  President's  tn- 
telllgence  proposals,  which  he  outlined 
at  that  briefing  and  later  in  his  press 
conference,  to  be  a  broad,  compr^en- 
sive,  and  well-thought-out  program.  I 
commend  the  President  and  the  staff  of 
the  Intelligence  Coordinating  Group,  as 
well  as  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
Bush,  for  the  hard  work  and  keen  insight 
which  obviously  went  into  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  reforms. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the  Presi- 
dent stated  that  the  overall  policy  con- 
trol of  the  Intelligence  community 
henceforth  would  be  vested  in  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council.  In  addition,  he 
established  three  units  to  consolidate 
and  bring  about  more  effective  executive 
branch  oversight  of  the  intelligence  com- 
munity— a  Committee  on  Foreign  Intel- 
ligence which  will  be  responsible  for  the 
management  of  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity and  report  directly  to  the  NSC;  an 
Intelligence  Oversight  Board  which  will 
a^ist  the  President,  the  NSC,  and  the 
Attorney  General  in  monitoring  possible 
abuses  of  our  intelligence  capability;  and 
a  reformed  40  Committee  under  the  new 
title  of  Special  Intelligence  Operations 
Group.  Thus,  the  President  described  his 
system  as  placing  the  NSC  in  control  of 
foreign  intelligence  operations;  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Intelligence  handling 
the  day-to-day  management  of  the  com- 
munity; and  the  Intelligence  Oversight 
Board  monitoring  any  possible  future 
abuses. 

The  President  also  suggested  that 
Congress  centralize  its  oversight  of  the 
intelligence  community  by  creating  a 
new  Joint  Committee  on  Intelligence, 
which  he  suggested  could  be  modeled 
after  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  EZn- 
ergy.  While  I  originally  proposed  the  for- 
mation of  such  a  joint  committee,  in  S. 
317,  which  I  had  the  privilege  to  reintro- 
duce this  term  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Connecticut,  Senator 
Weicker,  I  respectfully  reserve  Judgment 
as  to  whether  a  joint  committee  will  pro- 
vide the  best  F>ossible  oversight  require- 
ment. It  may  well  be  that  a  separate 
Senate  committee  would  be  advisable; 
but,  notwithstanding  this  dilemma,  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  will  soon  enact  appropri- 
ate oversight  legislation. 

In  that  respect,  I  note  that  tomorrow 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
will  conduct  a  markup  on  the  various  in- 
telligence oversight  bUls  which  have  been 
referred  to  that  committee,  and  I  com- 
pliment the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  its  chairman.  Senator  Ribi- 
coFF,  and  Its  ranking  member.  Senator 
Percy,  on  the  thoroughness  of  the  con- 
gressional oversight  hearings  which  have 
just  concluded. 

In  summation,  I  view  the  President's 
effort  to  streamline  and  reestablish  con- 
fidence in  our  intelligence  system  as  be- 
ing timely  and  worthwhile.  In  view  of  the 
necessity  of  a  strong  intelligence  capa- 
bility, and  now  that  the  President  has 
presented  his  comprehensive  reform  of 
the  executive  branch  national  intelli- 
gence arrangement,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  do  our  share  by  speedily  passing  ap- 
propriate congressional  oversight  legis- 
lation. 
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S.     290a— VETERANS     OMNIBUS 
HEALTH  CARE  ACT  OP  1976 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  2, 1  introduced  S.  2908,  the  pro- 
posed Veterans  Omnibus  Health  Care 
Act  of  1976.  Joining  me  as  cosponsors  of 
this  comprehensive  legislation  were  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  (Mr.  Hartke)  .  and 
the  ranking  majority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  and  Hospitals  (Mr. 
Randolph)  .  Hearings  on  this  bill  and  re- 
lated measures  will  be  held  before  the 
subcommittee,  which  I  am  privileged  to 
chair,  on  February  18  and  19. 

When  I  introduced  S.  2908  earlier  this 
month,  I  made  a  brief  explanatory  state- 
ment which  included  a  very  brief  de- 
scription of  the  legislation's  rationale  and 
its  major  substantive  provisions.  I  prom- 
ised at  that  time  to  supply  a  more  com- 
prehensive statement  and  a  section-by- 
sectlon  analysis  at  a  future  date. 

PRINCIPAL  FtTRPOSES  OF  THZ  VKTERANS  OIUnBUS 

BEALTB  CARE  ACT  OF  19TS 

BACKGROTTND 

When  I  assumed  the  chairmanship  of 
what  was  then  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  in  1969,  we 
were  at  an  important  juncture  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery.  For  a  decade,  the  Department 
had  provided  roughly  the  same  quantity 
and  quality  of  health  care  in  its  then  166- 
hospital  health  care  system.  In  fiscal  year 
1963,  before  the  buildup  of  troops  in 
Vietnam,  the  Department  spent  $1.17  bil- 
lion on  medical  programs,  and  employed 
approximately  130,352  people  in  medical 
and  health  care  capacities.  By  1969,  6 
dlflacult  years  of  war  later,  the  Depart- 
ment's expenditures  for  medical  pro- 
grams had  risen  less  than  $400  mil- 
lion to  $1.55  billion,  and  only  1,345 
additional  employees  had  been  added  to 
the  Department's  roUs — and  this  despite 
a  bloody  war  that  generated  far  more 
wounded  veterans,  and  more  veterans 
with  chronic  and  permanent  injuries, 
than  the  Korean  conflict. 

It  was  clear  to  me  in  1969  that  the 
capacity  of  the  VA  hospital  system  to 
cope  with  the  demands  of  the  Vietnam 
era  would  be  seriously  compromised 
without  a  substantial  infusion  of  money 
and  health  care  personnel  to  Improve 
the  comprehensiveness  and  the  quality 
of  care  available  in  VA  health  care  fa- 
cilities. Since  1969— first  as  chairman  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee,  and 
later  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health  and  Hospitals  on  the  newly 
created  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee — I 
have  made  the  improvement  of  care  pro- 
vided veterans  in  VA  hospitals  one  of  my 
top  legislative  priorities. 

Since  fiscal  year  1969.  the  VA's  health 
care  budget  has  more  than  tripled.  We 
have  provided  funding  for  an  additional 
45,000  health  care  personnel.  We  have 
initiated  numerous  specialized  medical 
programs,  provided  new  funds  for  reno- 
vation and  construction  of  VA  facilities 
and  acquisition  of  badly  needed  equip- 
ment, expanded  the  capacity  of  the  VA 


hospital  system  to  train  more  health  care 
professionals  and  personnel  both  for  its 
own  needs  and  for  the  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  dramatically  expanded  the 
VA's  authority  and  ability  to  provide 
outpatient  and  ambulatory  care  services. 
The  system's  growth  in  the  past  7 
years  has  been  tremendous.  We  can  be 
generally  proud  of  the  way  the  VA's  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  has 
coped  with  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
demanding  transition  periods  in  our  his- 
tory— ^the  transition  from  wartime  to 
peacetime  after  the  longest  and  most  di- 
visive war  of  the  20th  century. 

NEW   PKIORITIES 

Today,  Mr.  President,  we  find  our- 
selves at  another  critical  jimcture  in  the 
history  of  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery.  With  inflation  eroding  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  Federal  dollar, 
and  with  the  imperative  of  keeping  over- 
all Federal  expenditures  within  the 
limits  of  a  tight  sp>ending  ceiling,  is  it 
reasonable  for  the  VA's  health  care 
budget  to  expand  at  the  same  rapid  rate 
as  it  has  in  the  past  7  years?  Can  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
continue  to  provide  more  care  and  serv- 
ices for  a  growing  number  of  veterans 
without  compromising  its  medical  stand- 
ards and  efficiency? 

Mr.  President,  I  suspect  that  the  an- 
swer to  both  these  question  is  no.  I  be- 
lieve tiiat  the  time  has  come  to  take  a 
searching  look  at  the  present  priorities 
within  this  enormous  health  care  ssrstem, 
and  to  establish  new  priorities  for  the  al- 
location of  the  VA's  very  large  and  very 
diverse  health  care  capacity  so  as  to  re- 
direct care  said  expenditures  to  the  ssrs- 
tem's  primary  beneficiaries — veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities.  We 
have  not  been  sufficiently  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  the  service-connected  veteran. 
Tlie  liberalization  of  eUgibility  require- 
ments and  the  expanded  capacity  of  the 
VA  health  care  system  in  the  past  7  years 
has  primarily  benefited  veterans  with 
non-service-connected  disabilities. 

In  1970,  for  the  first  time,  eligibility  for 
VA  hospital  benefits  was  extended  to  any 
veteran  aged  65  or  more,  regardless  of  the 
nature  of  the  veteran's  disability,  and, 
for  the  first  time  with  respect  to  a  nrai- 
service-connected  veteran,  without  re- 
gard to  ability  to  defray  expense — section 
610(a)  (4)  as  amended  by  Public  Law  91- 
500  and  Public  Law  93-82.  Three  years 
later,  eligibility  for  outpatient  care  bene- 
fits was  broadly  expanded  to  include  any 
veteran  suffering  from  a  non-service- 
connected  disability  for  whom  outpatient 
treatment  would  "obviate  the  need"  for 
hospitalization — section  612(f)  (1)  (A)  as 
added  in  part  by  Public  Law  93-82. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that,  after  al- 
most a  decade  of  experience  with  such 
expanded  eligibility,  we  must  be  very  sure 
that  service-connected  veterans  are  re- 
ceiving priority  for  their  health  care 
needs  in  the  VA  health  care  system. 

SITMMART    OF   S.    2908 
GENERAL   FTTRPOSES 

The  first  major  purpose  of  the  Veter- 
ans Omnibus  Health  Care  Act  of  1976  is 
to  shape  a  new  direction  for  the  Depart- 


ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  after  al- 
most a  decade  of  tremendous  growth — a 
direction  that  will  emphasize  better  and 
more  comprehensive  treatment  primarily 
for  service-connected  veterans  and  pri- 
marily within  the  limits  of  existing  re- 
sources, existing  programs,  and  existing 
facilities. 

A  second  major  purpose,  consistent 
with  the  first,  is  to  resolve  some  of  the 
longstanding  legal  and  medical  problems 
confronting  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery.  It  is  not  enough  merely  to 
insure  that  new  priorities  are  established. 
We  must  also  focus  within  the  framework 
of  those  priorities  on  the  effectiveness 
and  efficiency  of  the  Department's  pro- 
grams, and  whether  th^  are  operating 
within  the  limits  of  statutory  require- 
ments. 

The  omnibus  legislation,  therefore, 
contfdns  several  provisions  designed  to 
improve  the  services  provided — ^particu- 
larly with  respect  to  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse  treatment,  compensated-work 
therapy,  informed  consent,  nursing  home 
care,  and  sharing  of  resources  and  co- 
ordination of  programs — and  the  operat- 
ing efficiency  of  existing  Department 
programs,  as  well  as  other  provisions  to 
establish  new  programs  for  the  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  veterans — 
such  as  preventive  health  care,  outpa- 
tient readjustment  and  mental  health 
counseling,  and  intermediate  nursing 
home  care. 

A  third  major  purpose  is  to  make  tech- 
nical and  conforming  changes  of  a  minor 
nature  in  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code,  in  order  to  correct  certain  errors 
and  to  achieve  internal  consistency. 

SPECIFIC  PROVISIONS 

The  bill  has  three  titles:  General  sub- 
stantive amendments,  drug  and  alcohol 
amendments,  and  technical  and  con- 
forming amendments.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  summarize  the  highlights  in  eaich 
title  briefly. 

Title  I:  General  veterans  health  care 
and  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery amendments. — ^This  title  includes 
general  substantive  amendments  to 
chapters  17.  73,  81,  and  82  of  title  38. 
Among  the  highlights  in  the  bill  are 
amendments  to  accomplish  tbs  following 
objectives. 

First.  Require,  as  proposed  in  amend- 
ment No.  17  to  S.  490  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Abottrezk,  periodic  reexaminations 
of  VA  beneficiary  travel  reimbursement 
rates  in  light  of  rates  for  Federal  em- 
ployees under  title  5,  and.  redirect  pay- 
ments for  such  travel  toward  veterans 
receiving  care  for  service-connected 
disabilities. 

Second.  Authorize  mental  health  serv- 
ices, consultation,  and  professional  coun- 
seling for  treatment  of  the  family  of  a 
veteran,  on  an  outpatient  basis,  when 
necessary  to  the  treatment  of  the 
veteran. 

Third.  Establish  a  new  program  to 
provide  outpatient  readjustment  profes- 
sional counseling  for  veterans — and, 
where  necessary,  family  counseling — to 
assist  with  their  readjustment  problems 
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arising  within  4  years  of  discharge,  or  2 
years  after  enactment,  whichever  is  later. 

Fourth.  Provide  total  VA  health  care 
benefits,  in  the  nature  of  a  health  main- 
tenance organization,  for  any  veteran 
with  a  service-connected  disability  rated 
at  50  percent  or  more — lowered  from  80 
percent  imder  present  law  and  expanded 
to  include  preventive  health  care. 

Fifth.  Establish  a  system  of  priorities 
for  outpatient  care  stressing  treatment 
to  veterans  for  service-connected  dis- 
abilities, to  those  with  50  percent  or  more 
service-connected  disabilities,  to  those 
with  major  non-service-connected  dis- 
abilities. 

Sixth.  Establish — effective  January  1. 
1977 — a  new  program  in  preventive 
health  care,  with  a  mandatory  program 
for  veterans  being  treated  for  service- 
connected  disabilities  and  those  with  50 
percent  or  more  service-connected  dis- 
abilities, and  a  discretionary  pilot  re- 
search program  for  other  veterans,  with 
discretion  being  vested  in  the  Chief  Med- 
ical Director  to  phase  in.  as  he  determines 
to  be  feasible  and  cost-effective,  various 
components  of  a  preventive  health  care 
program. 

Seventh.  Provide  clear  statutory  au- 
thorization for  D.M.  &  S.'s  work  therapy 
program  by  allowing  for  arrangements 
with  private  industry  and  with  nonprofit 
corporations  to  supply  work  projects  for 
patient  workers — with  remuneration  in 
accordance  with  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act — and  by  establishing  a  revolv- 
ing fimd  to  receive  and  disburse  funds 
in  connection  with  such  work. 

Eighth.  Tighten  up  statutory  authority 
to  contract  for  services,  especially  with 
respect  to  treatment  for  non -service- 
connected  disabilities. 

Ninth.  Permit  completion  of  certain 
dental  work  and  minor  emergency  dental 
care  on  an  outpatient  basis.  The  amend- 
ments made  are  proposed  as  minor  ad- 
justments of  authority,  primarily  to  con- 
form the  statutory  eligibility  require- 
ments in  section  612(b)  to  what  we  have 
been  led  to  believe  is  the  current  prac- 
tice of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery.  If  further  examination  of  these 
amendments  reveals  that  they  would 
entail  any  significant  additional  costs, 
then  we  will  not  continue  to  support 
them — in  their  present  form,  or  perhaps 
at  all — and  I  will  propose  appropriate 
modifications  or  deletion  of  those  pro- 
visions. 

Tenth.  Allow  for  the  transfer  of  vet- 
erans who  have  received  maximum  hos- 
pital benefits  to  the  more  economical, 
intermediate  care  nursing  facilities — at 
lower  reimbursement  rates — at  VA  ex- 
pense, in  addition  to  skilled  nursing  care 
facilities,  as  presently  authorized. 

Eleventh.  Increase — effective  January 
1.  1976— the  per  diem  rates  the  VA  pays 
for  care  to  veterans  receiving  hospital, 
domiciliary,  and  nursing  home  care  In 
State  homes — by  10,  22,  and  33  percent, 
respectively;  encourage  the  construc- 
tion of  State  domiciliary  facilities  in 
those  States  which  are  not  now  served 
by  VA  hospitals  or  domiciliary  facili- 
ties— Alaska  and  Hawaii — and  Increase 


per  diem  reimbursements  to  such  State 
homes;  establish  minimum  standards  of 
care  for  VA-assisted  State  homes;  and 
provide  for  an  increase  of  up  to  12.5  to 
25  percent  in  the  per  diem  rates  the  VA 
pays  for  care  to  veterans  in  community 
nursing  homes. 

Twelfth.  Aid  in  the  recruitment  of 
nurses  and  other  health  care  personnel 
by  making  title  38  premium  and  over- 
time pay  provisions  applicable  to  all  per- 
sonnel whose  principal  responsibilities 
relate  directly  to  patient  care,  and  by 
giving  the  Administrator  authority  to 
raise  entry-grade  pay  levels  on  a  geo- 
graphical or  national  basis  when  neces- 
sary for  recruitment  or  retention  pur- 
poses— the  major  personnel  categories 
involved  being  licensed  vocational  nurses 
and  nursing  assistants. 

Thirteenth.  Provide  standards  for  in- 
suring the  informed  consent  of  all  pa- 
tients and  research  subjects,  guarantee- 
ing the  confidentiality  of  certain  patient 
medical  records,  and  preventing  discrim- 
ination against  alcohol  and  drug  abusers 
in  admission  to  VA  health  care  facilities. 
Fourteenth.  Make  changes  in  the 
financing  and  bookkeeping  requirements 
of  the  Veterans  Canteen  Service. 

Fifteenth.  Authorize  the  release  to 
Federal,  State,  and  local  public  health 
or  law  enforcement  agencies  of  the  name 
and  address  of  patients  in  VA  health 
care  facilities,  under  certain  carefully 
circumscribed  conditions  and  according 
to  specified  procediu'es. 

Sixteenth.  Shorten  the  probationary 
period  for  title  38  employees— physi- 
cians, dentists,  nurses,  physician  assist- 
ants, £ind  expanded-duty  dental  auxili- 
aries— from  3  to  2  years,  and  establish 
statutory  due  process  protections  to  gov- 
ern adverse  or  disciplinary  actions  with 
respect  to  all  title  38  employees. 

Seventeenth.  Provide  for  mechanisms 
to  achieve  exchange  of  information,  and 
coordination  of  communication  with 
certain  other  Federal  and  ccMnmunity 
health  care,  quality  assessment,  and 
planning  programs;  and  sharing  of  ex- 
cess beds  with  community  health  care 
facilities  with  very  tight  controls  to  en- 
sure priorities  for  veterans  care  are 
maintained  and  that  such  sharing  ar- 
rangements are  renewed  by  Congress  at 
least  armually. 

Eighteenth.  Require  the  Chief  Medi- 
cal Director  to  study  and  prepare  a  re- 
port on  long-range  changes  that  should 
be  made  in  the  VA  health  care  program 
to  accommodate  the  growing  nimiber  of 
aged  veterans  in  the  U.S.  population. 

Title  n:  Veterans  drug  and  alcohol 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  amend- 
ments.—Mr.  President,  title  n  contains 
provisions  based  on  those  in  8.  284,  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  in  1973.  The  pro- 
visions require  the  VA  to  establish  spe- 
cial medical  programs,  on  both  an  in- 
patient and  outpatient  basis,  to  treat 
patients  suffering  from  alcoholism  or 
dnig  dependence.  These  programs,  gen- 
erally stress  alternative  treatment  mo- 
dalities, use  of  peer-group  coimsellors, 
outreach  activities,  rehabilitation  serv- 


ices, emplosmnent  assistance,  close  co- 
ordination with  the  Armed  Services,  and 
follow-up  to  demonstrate  program  effec- 
tivoiess. 

Title  m:  Medical  technical  and  con- 
forming amendments. — Mr.  President, 
included  in  title  in  are  amendments  of 
a  technical,  perfecting,  or  conforming 
nature,  including  amendments  to  do  the 
following: 

First.  Clarify  the  language  authorizing 
biomedical,  prosthetic,  and  health  care 
services  research. 

Second.  Eliminate  those  remaining 
distinctions  between  peacetime  and  war- 
time military  service,  for  purposes  of  eli- 
gibility for  certain  minor  health  care 
benefits — to  conform  to  decisions  made 
with  respect  to  eligibility  for  hospital 
care,  outpatient  care,  and  nursing  home 
care  In  the  Veterans  Health  Care  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1973,  Public  Law  93-82. 

Third.  Change  all  references  from 
"physician's  assistants"  or  "physicians' 
assistants"  in  title  38  to  "physician  as- 
sistants," and  change  all  references  from 
"dentists'  assistants"  to  "expanded-duty 
dental  auxiliaries." 

Fourth.  Change  all  references  from 
"pay,"  "compensation,"  or  "wages"  to  a 
standardized  reference  to  "rate  of  basic 
pay." 

Fifth.  Eliminate  all  pronouns  and 
nouns  which  are  discriminatory  on  the 
basis  of  gender — for  example,  change  all 
references  from  "his"  to  "such  person's," 
and  so  forth. 

IMPROVINC    CAKK    FOR    THE    SKKVICE-COKNKCTED 
DISABLED  VCTKRAN 

On  January  5,  1976,  the  Deputy  Chief 
Medical  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  distributed  a  cir- 
cular entitled  "Identification  of  Records 
of  Veterans  Who  Have  a  Service-Con- 
nected Disability."  The  first  paragraphs 
of  the  circular  stated,  in  pertinent  part : 

Prompt  attention  to  providing  care  to  all 
veterans  Is  a  goal  that  we  continually  strive 
to  meet.  It  is  recognized,  however,  that  be- 
cause of  limited  facilities  there  are  Instances 
during  peak  workload  hours  that  require  the 
establishment  of  priorities.  The  service- 
connected  veteran  has.  historically  and  fac- 
tually, been  considered  as  being  entitled  to 
the  first  priority  for  care  when  It  has  been 
necessary  to  formalize  procedures. 

It  has  been  brought  to  our  attention  dur- 
ing recent  months  that  too  often  under  the 
patient  care  vrorkload  we  manage  today,  we 
faU  to  properly  Identify  those  veterans  with 
service-connected  disabilities  so  that  pri- 
ority attention  may  be  provided  to  them. 

Mr.  President,  our  subcommittee's 
oversight  of  the  VA  health  care  system 
has  convinced  me  that  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  has  indeed  not 
been  careful  enough  in  distinguishing  be- 
tween its  obligations  to  service-con- 
nected veterans  and  its  obligations  to 
non-service-connected  veterans  Many 
of  the  provisions  in  title  I  of  the  omni- 
bus bill,  therefore,  are  designed  to  in- 
sure that  fimds  are  spent  first  for  the 
benefit  of  veterans  with  service-con- 
nected disabilities  and,  then,  sis  funds 
and  facilities  are  available,  for  other  vet- 
erans in  need  of  hospital  care  and  medi- 
cal services. 
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A  good  example,  Mr.  President,  is  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  omnibus  bill,  to  establish 
a  new  policy  for  the  reimbursonent  of 
the  travel  expenses  of  veterans  to  and 
from  VA  hospitals  and  health  care  facil- 
ities. 

Under  current  law,  a  VA  boieflciaiy 
may  pay  his  or  her  own  expenses  of 
travel  by  personally  owned  conveyance 
and  be  reimbursed  on  a  mileage  basis — 
under  present  VA  regulations  at  8  cents 
per  mile.  Although  this  reimbursement 
rate  is  considerably  below  the  11  to  16 
cents  per  mile  paid  to  Federal  employees 
who  use  their  own  vehicles  in  situations 
deemed  to  be  "advantageous  to  the  Gov- 
ernment,"  the  total  cost  of  this  VA  bene- 
ficiary travel  reimbursement  In  fiscal 
year  1975  still  amounted  to  $44  million, 
and  the  cost  is  expected  to  rise  to  $50 
million  this  fiscal  year. 

Concerned  by  the  rapid  Increase  In 
the  cost  of  the  beneficiary  travel  reim- 
bursement program  and  by  a  decision  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget — 
refiected  in  the  VA's  fiscal  year  1977 
budget  request  for  medical  care,  holding 
beneficiary  travel  reimbursement  to  $50 
millions — that  further  cost  increases 
would  have  to  be  absorbed  within  the 
VA's  medical  program  budget,  several 
hospitals  in  the  VA  system  have  recently 
instituted  a  new  reimbursement  policy, 
under  which  all  veterans  would  receive 
reimbursement  only  for  the  cost  of  pub- 
lic transportation  to  and  fr«n  the  VA 
facility. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  significant,  I  think, 
that  neither  the  statutory  reimburse- 
ment policy  contained  in  section  ill  of 
title  38,  nor  the  newly  Implonented  ad- 
ministrative policy  of  provldinsr  busfare 
reimbursement  only,  In  certain  areas, 
makes  any  distinction  between  veterans 
seeking  care  for  service-connected  and 
those  for  non-service-connected  disabili- 
ties. 

Section  101  of  the  omnibus  bOl  pro- 
poses a  new  statutory  policy  that  would, 
for  the  first  time,  make  that  distinction. 
We  recognize  the  need  to  economize.  We 
recognize  that  travel  reimbursement 
costs  cannot  continue  to  grow  without 
limit,  especially  when  that  growth  may 
have  to  be  achieved  at  the  expense  of 
critical  aspects  of  the  VA's  medical  care 
program.  Under  section  101  of  the  omni- 
bus blU — as  amended  by  amendment  No. 
1393 — February  16,  1976 — veterans  seek- 
ing treatment  for  service-connected  dis- 
abilities would  be  reimbursed  for  the  full 
cost  of  transportation  by  private  vehi- 
cle, or  a  per-mlle  estimated  equivalent, 
up  to  but  not  exceeding  the  expense  actu- 
ally incurred. 

Veterans  suffering  from  non-servlcc- 
connected  disabilities  would  receive  bus- 
fare  reimbursement  only,  unless:  First, 
public  transportation  were  not  reason- 
ably accessible,  or  second,  travel  by  pub- 
lic transportation  would  be  medically  in- 
advisable due  to  the  nature  or  gravity 
of  the  disability.  Under  those  two  circum- 
stances, the  veterans  would  be  reim- 
bursed for  the  cost  of  travel  by  private 
automobile,  again  not  exceeding  the  ex- 
pense actually  Incurred. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  new  policy 
ad(H>ted    in    the    omnibus    bill    would 


achieve  substantial  savings  by  authoriz- 
ing busfare  reimbursement  for  many 
veterans  with  non-service-connected  dJs- 
abilllies.  while,  at  the  same  time,  recog- 
nizing the  legitimate  claim  of  veterans 
being  treated  for  service-connected  dis- 
abilities to  a  fuller  form  of  travel  reim- 
bursement and  creating — as  Senator 
Abourxzk  and  I  proposed  in  S.  490 
amendment  No.  17 — new  factors  and  a 
new  procedure  governing  the  setting  of 
travel  and  per  diem  rates  for  such  vet- 
erans' travel. 

FKIOUTIBS    FOR    OXTTPATIENT    ICKDICAI.    SDIVICES 

Since  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  93- 
82  in  August  of  1973,  the  VA  has  ex- 
perienced its  greatest  growth  in  the  area 
of  out^iatient  and  ambulatory  care  visits. 
The  1973  act  authorized,  for  the  first 
time,  outpatient  care  benefits  for  any 
veteran  suffering  from  a  non-service- 
connected  disability  for  whom  outpatient 
treatment  would  obviate  the  need  for 
hospitalization.  In  fiscal  year  1973,  the 
last  full  fiscal  year  before  the  enactment 
of  the  new  law,  the  VA  handled  10.5  mil- 
lion outpatient  medical  visits.  In  fiscal 
year  1974,  the  figure  jiunped  to  11.6  mil- 
lion visits. 

In  fiscal  year  1975,  the  first  full  fiscal 
year  after  the  law's  enactment,  th^re 
were  13.9  million  visits,  an  increase  of 
2.3  million  visits  over  the  previous  year. 
Over  60  percent  of  that  increase — 1.4 
million  visits,  at  a  cost  of  $38.8  million — 
was  due  to  treatments  authorized  under 
the  new  "obviate"  language,  and  it  is 
clear  that  this  new  category  of  eligibility 
has  been  responsible  for  much  of  the 
growth  in  the  VA's  outpatloit  and  am- 
bulatory care  program  in  the  last  several 
years. 

The  1974  special  survey  report — on 
the  level  of  the  quality  of  patient  care  at 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  and 
clinics — identified  space  and  staffing  ex- 
pansion for  the  ambulatory  care  program 
as  a  goal  worthy  of  the  "highest  prior- 
ity." The  subcommittee  is  very  much 
aware  of  the  great  number  of  patient  and 
staff  complaints  generated  by  the  over- 
crowded conditions  in  outpatient  pro- 
grams and  ambulatory  care  services  at 
VA  healtii  care  facilities  across  the  Na- 
tion, and  of  the  pressing  need  to  intro- 
duce some  order  into  a  system  that  grows 
more  overcrowded  every  year. 

The  Chief  Medical  Director,  at  my  re- 
quest, has  prepared  a  detailed  series  of 
charts  showing  the  growth  of  the  out- 
patient and  ambulatory  care  program, 
by  category  of  visit,  over  the  past  8  fiscal 
years.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  these  charts  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDlNa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  these 
data  show  with  great  clarity  the  extent 
to  which  outpatient  visits  for  non-serv- 
ice-connected veterans  has  grown  in  the 
past  8  years.  In  fiscal  year  1970,  63  per- 
cent of  all  outpatient  visits — 4.5  million 
out  of  a  total  of  7  million — ^were  for  the 
treatment  of  or  examinations  in  connec- 
tion with  service-connected  disabilities. 
By  fiscal  year  1973 — ^the  year  before  en- 
actment of  Public  Law  93-82 — the  per- 
centage of  servlce-coimected  visits  had 


droinied  to  52  percent,  5.5  million  visits 
out  of  10.5  million.  In  fiscal  year  1974 — 
the  first  year  after  the  enactment  of  the 
new  law,  and  the  first  year  non-service- 
connected  veterans  qualified  for  outpa- 
tient care  benefits  imder  the  "obviate" 
language — the  percentage  dropped  to  49 
percent,  and  non-service-connected  visits 
outnumbered  service-connected  visits  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery's  30-year  history. 

This  fiscal  year,  only  45  percent  of  vet- 
erans sedung  outpatient  care  from  the 
VA  will  have  service-connected  disabili- 
ties, the  lowest  percentage  ever.  The  cost 
of  providing  their  care  wlU  be  $326  mll- 
Uon,  of  which  $53  million  is  for  the  "ob- 
viate" hospitalization  category  and  well 
over  $125  million  is  for  post-hospital  care 
which  we  are  now  generally  limiting  to 
12  months  after  hospitalization. 

A  still  more  graphic  illustration  of  the 
tremendous  change  in  emphasis  in  the 
provision  of  outpatient  care  is  found  by 
isolating  outpatient  treatments  from  ex- 
aminations— those  either  for  compensa- 
tion and  pension  or  for  medical  care  eli- 
gibility. In  fiscal  year  1970,  the  VA  had 
5,156,732  outpatient  treatment  visits,  of 
which  3,573.133  were  for  service-con- 
nected disabilities.  This  was  60  percent 
of  the  fiscal  year  1970  outpatient  treat- 
ment visits.  In  fiscal  year  1976  it  is  pro- 
jected that  this  service-connected  per- 
centage will  fall  to  45.7  percent — 5,114,- 
000  out  of  11,194,000  outpatient  treat- 
ment visits.  Over  this  6-year  period,  then, 
annual  non-service-connected  outpatient 
treatment  visits  rose  from  1.584.000  to 
6,080,000,  an  increase  of  almost  fourfold. 

Mr.  President,  another  way  to  illus- 
trate the  same  phenomenon  Is  by  point- 
ing out  that  since  1970,  the  annual  num- 
ber of  so-vlce-connected  outpatloit  visits 
has  gone  from. 4.5  million  to  6.6  mOllon, 
an  increase  of  47  percent.  Over  the  same 
period,  the  annual  number  of  non-serv- 
ice-connected  visits  has  gone  from  2.5 
million  to  8.1  million,  an  increase  of  more 
than  threefold.  The  result  of  this  ex- 
traordinary grow:th  In  the  number  of 
outpatient  visits  by  veto^ns  with  non- 
service-connected  disabilities  has  be&x 
severe  overcrowding  of  existing  outpa- 
tient clinics  and  services,  and  the  threat 
of  a  lower  quality  of  care  for  the  S3^tem's 
primary  beneficiaries — ^veterans  suffering 
from  service-connected  disabilities. 

Hie  1974  special  survey  r^x>rt  on  the 
level  of  the  quality  of  patient  care  at 
Veterans'  Administration  Hospitals  and 
Clinics  Identified  space  and  staffing  ex- 
pension  for  the  sunbulatory  care  pro- 
gram as  a  goal  worthy  of  the  "highest 
priority."  In  view  of  the  great  numb» 
of  patient  and  staff  complaints  gener- 
ated by  the  overcrowded  conditions  tn 
outpatient  programs  and  ambulatory 
care  services  at  VA  health  care  facilities 
across  the  Nation,  we  believe  there  is  a 
pressing  need  to  introduce  order  into  a 
svstem  that  daily  grows  more  over- 
burdened. 

Mr.  President,  the  omnibus  bill  con- 
tains several  provisions  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  more  efficient  and  orderly  use 
of  existing  outpatient  services  and 
facilities. 

One  of  the  most  important  is  con- 
tained in  section  105(a)  (8)  of  the  bill. 
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This  provision  would  add  a  new  sub- 
section (i)  to  section  612  of  title  38,  In 
order  to  establish — for  the  first  time — a 
statutory  hierarchy  of  priorities  for  out- 
patient medical  care  eligibility.  Veterans 
seeking  treatment  for  a  service-con- 
nected disability  are  accorded  the  highest 
priority.  Next  priority  would  go  to  vet- 
erans with  service-connected  disabilities 
rated  at  50  percent  or  more.  Third  on 
the  priority  list  would  be  veterans  with 
service-connected  disabilities  rated  at 
less  than  50  percent.  Fourth  in  priority 
would  be  veterans  with  permanent  cata- 
strophic injuries  who  receive  an  aid  and 
attendance  or  permanently  hou.sebound 
allowance  for  their  non-service-con- 
nected disability  under  section  612(g). 

Last  in  priority  would  be  all  other 
veterans  eligible  for  ou^Mitient  medical 
services  imder  section  612(f)(1).  Even 
here.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  establishes 
priorities  between  categories  of  veterans 
seeking  treatment  for  non-service-con- 
nected disabilities.  Under  section  105(a) 
(5)  of  the  omnibus  bill,  veterans  seek- 
ing outpatient  treatment  in  preparation 
for  hospitalization  under  section  612(f) 
(1)(A),  or  to  complete  treatment  after 
hospital  care  has  been  rendered  under 
section  612(f)(1)(B).  receive  priority 
over  veterans  seeking  treatment  to 
"obviate  the  need  of  hospital  admission" 
under  section  612(f)(1)(A),  since  the 
latter  category  of  veterans  would  re- 
ceive care  only  "to  the  extent  that  facili- 
ties are  available"  after  all  other  eligible 
veterans  have  been  served. 

Mr.  President,  closely  related  to  these 
new  priorities  is  another  amendment  in 
the  omnibus  bill.  Section  105(a)  (7)  pro- 
poses to  extend  the  eligibility  for  total 
VA  outpatient  care  for  any  disability  to 
veterans  with  disabilities  rated  at  50  per- 
cent or  more.  Under  current  law,  in  sec- 
tion 612(f)(2),  only  veterans  rated  at 
80  percent  or  more  are  eligible  for  this 
full  range  of  outpatient  services. 

This  proposed  expansion  of  section  612 
(f )  (2)  is  really  part  and  parcel  of  the 
priority  hierarchy,  since  the  greater 
number  of  veterans  with  service-con- 
nected disabilities  who  are  eligible  for 
total  outpatient  services  because  of  this 
amendment  will  necessarily  mean  that 
more  service-connected  veterans  will  re- 
ceive priority  treatment  over  non-serv- 
ice-connected veterans.  Thus,  we  do  not 
contemplate  a  cost  Impact  for  the  new 
section  612<t)  (2)  eligibility  for  the  ap- 
proximately 184.000  veterans  with  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities  rated  at  50,  60, 
and  70  percent. 

Just  as  significant  as  the  rapid  growth 
In  outpatient  visits  during  the  past 
decade  Is  the  exceptional  growth  and  size 
of  the  fee-basis  program.  Here  again. 
Mr.  President,  statutory  law  and  VA  reg- 
ulations have  never  distinguished  care- 
fully enough  between  fee-basis  out- 
patient care  eligibility  for  service-con- 
nected and  for  non-service-connected 
veterans.  As  competition  continues  to  In- 
crease for  resources  In  the  VA  system.  It 
Is  imperative  that  such  distinctions  be 
drawn.  The  omnibus  bill  provides  a  first 
step  in  that  direction. 

Under  current  law.  section  601(4)  of 
title  38  defines  the  term  "Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facilities."  Because  of  the 
addition  of  another  definition  in  section 


601,  the  omnibus  bill  redesignates  clause 
(4)  as  clause  (5) .  Section  302(b)  (2)  and 
(3)  then  amends  clause  (5)  to  make  It 
clear  that  the  VA  may  contract  for  fee- 
basis  service  only  when  VA  or  other  Fed- 
eral hospitals  or  clinics  "are  not  geo- 
graphically accessible  or  capable  of  fur- 
nishing the  care  or  services  required." 
This  new  language  is  designed  to  make  it 
clear  to  the  Administrator  that  fee-basis 
service  Is  not  to  be  authorized — for  serv- 
ice-connected or  non-service-connected 
disabilities — except  when  regular  VA 
hospitals  and  clinics  (or  other  Federal 
facilities)  are  genuinely  imable  to  pro- 
vide the  needed  services  themselves. 

In  addition  to  this  general  limitation 
on  fee-basis  service,  the  omnibus  bill.  In 
sections  105(a)  (4)  and  302(b)  (3),  adds  a 
specific  limitation  on  the  fee-basis 
services  that  may  be  provided  to  veterans 
for  the  treatment  of  non-service- 
connected  disabilities.  Section  612(a)  of 
title  38,  authorizing  outpatient  treat- 
ment for  veterans'  service-connected  dis- 
abilities, contains  a  limitation — "within 
the  limits  of  Veterans'  Administration 
facilities" — which  Is  specifically  defined 
in  present  section  601(5)  as  redesignated 
to  include  fee  care  for  service-connected 
disabilities  and  which  term  does  not 
appear  in  section  612(f),  authorizing 
trea^ment  for  veterans  with  non-service- 
connected  disabilities.  The  VA  has.  In 
anomalous  fashion,  Interpreted  this  to 
mean  that  fee-basis  treatment  is  au- 
thorized under  all  circumstances  for  non- 
service-connected  disabilities. 

Under  section  105(a)(4)  of  the  omni- 
bus bill,  section  612(f)  is  amended  by 
adding  the  same  qualifying  language — 
"within  the  limits  of  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration facilities" — that  now  appears  In 
section  612(a). 

Also,  under  section  302(b)  (3)  of  the 
omnibus  bill,  the  definition  of  "Veterans' 
Administration  facility"  is  amended  to 
limit  fee-basis  or  contract  care  to  five 
specific  categories  of  veterans : 

Veterans  seeking  treatment  for  a 
service-connected  disability; 

Those  seeking  treatment  of  a  disability 
which  led  to  discharge  from  the  Armed 
Forces; 

Those  in  need  of  posthospltal  care, 
under  section  612(f)(1)(B)  for  12 
monUis  aft^r  hospitalization,  except  that 
such  12-month  period  may  be  extended 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  treat  the 
particular  condition  being  treated  and  if 
other  Federal  reimbursement  is  not 
reasonably  available  to  defray  sub- 
stantially the  cost  of  such  services ; 

Those  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities rated  at  50  percent  or  more, 
under  section  612(f)  (2) ;  and 

Those  who  must  be  hospitalized — as 
opposed  to  receiving  outpatient  medical 
services — on  account  of  a  disability  for 
which  the  VA  Is  not  capable  of  caring 
within  the  limits  of  Its  own  health  care 
facilities. 

In  no  circumstances,  other  than  these 
five  specific  ones,  would  outpatient  or 
hospital  fee-basis  care  generally  be  au- 
thorized. A  patient  seeking  outpatient 
care  for  a  non-servlce-cormected  dis- 
ability, for  example,  would  not  be  eligible 
for  care  on  a  fee  basis  if  care  were  needed 
solely  to  obviate  the  need  for  hospital 


admission,  or  to  prepare  the  veteran  for 
hospitalization. 

HOMX    HEALTH    SERVICES 

Mr.  President,  another  example  of  the 
need  we  now  find  to  distinguish  between 
service-connected  and  non-service-con- 
nected veterans  concerns  the  provision 
of  home  health  services.  Under  section 
601(6)  of  title  38,  as  amended  In  1973 
by  Public  Law  93-82,  veterans  are  eligible 
for  "such  home  health  services  as  the 
Administrator  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  for  the  effective  and 
economical  treatment  of  a  veteran."  Un- 
der the  home  health  services  program, 
the  VA  is  presently  authorized  to  make 
necessary  Improvements  to  the  home  of 
a  hospitalized  veteran,  in  order  to  per- 
mit that  veteran  to  leave  the  hospital 
and  to  receive  treatment  at  home.  Ex- 
amples of  home  improvements  are  the 
construction  of  temporary  ramps  to  per- 
mit access  to  the  house  by  wheelchair, 
electrical  adjustments  to  permit  the  op- 
eration of  ^alysis  equipment,  and  the 
installation  of  air  conditioning  equip- 
ment or  winterizing  insulation.  However, 
the  VA  h£is  held  that  It  does  not  have 
the  authority — either  under  the  "home 
health  care"  definition  or  section  617 — to 
widen  a  bathroom  door  or  a  driveway — 
because  these  would  be  permanent  im- 
provements to  the  realty — as  part  of 
home  health  care.  S.  2908  would  permit 
such  Improvements  as  part  of  home 
health  care  but  would  limit  them  to 
minor  amounts  of  expenditures — such  as, 
less  than  $500. 

No  distinction  is  presently  made  In 
law  between  the  kinds  of  home  health 
services  available  to  a  veteran  being 
treated  for  a  service-connected  disabil- 
ity and  those  available  to  a  non-service- 
connected  veteran.  Mr.  President,  the 
omnibus  bill  proposes  just  such  a  distinc- 
tion. Under  section  102(3)  of  the  bill,  as 
I  just  discussed,  the  term  "home  health 
services"  is  redefined  to  include  improve- 
ments and  structural  alterations  to  the 
home,  but  only  "of  a  minor  nature"  and 
only  when  necessary  to  assure  the  con- 
tinuation of  treatment  or  to  provide  ac- 
cess to  the  home  or  lavatory  facilities. 
Certain  veterans  with  non-service-con- 
nected disabilities  would  be  eligible  for 
home  health  services  as  part  of  the 
"medical  services"  provided  under  sec- 
tion 612(f)  of  titie  38.  Under  the  re- 
vised definition  of  "medical  services"  In 
section  601 — as  modified  by  amendment 
No.  1393  of  February  16, 1976 — only  those 
veterans  in  need  of  post-hospital  care 
or  with  service-connected  disabilities 
rated  at  50  percent  or  more  would  be 
eligible  for  home  health  services  for  the 
treatment  of  a  non-service-connected 
disability — and  then  only  for  home  Im- 
provements "of  a  minor  nature."  We  are 
not  aware  that  the  VA  has  applied  the 
present  home  health  authority  to  extend 
to  pre-hospital  and  obviate  hospitaliza- 
tion outpatient  care,  but  original  con- 
gressional intent  certainly  was  to  include 
within  home  health  care  eligibility  only 
those  persons  who  were  hospitalized. 

For  veterans  receiving  treatment  for 
a  service-connected  disability,  however, 
S.  2908  proposes  that  a  broader  range  of 
home  health  services  would  be  available. 
Under  section  105(a)  (1)  of  the  omnibus 
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bill,  home  health  services  would  be  au- 
thorized for  the  treatment  of  service- 
connected  disabilities  when  "necessary  or 
appropriate  for  the  effective  and  eco- 
nomical treatment  of  such  disability." 
Home  Improvements  and  alterations 
would  be  authorized  as  necessary  to  as- 
sure the  continuation  of  treatment  or  ac- 
cess to  home  or  lavatory  facilities,  and 
home  Improvements  would  not  have  to  be 
"minor  in  nature."  All  veterans  being 
treated  for  service-connected  disabilities 
would  be  eligible  for  home  health  serv- 
ices for  such  treatment,  including  major 
home  Improvements  and  alterations,  as 
opposed  to  home  health  care  for  non- 
service-connected  veterans  for  whom  the 
VA  could  make  home  improvements  or 
alterations  only  of  a  minor  nature  as 
part  of  home  health  care. 

PKEVENTIVX   HEALTH   CARE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  President,  section  111  of  the  omni- 
bus bill  would  establish  a  new  preventive 
health  care  program  in  VA  hospitals  and 
clinics.  I  will  describe  the  details  of  the 
program  later  in  my  statement,  but  for 
now,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  here, 
too,  a  distinction  Is  made  between  the 
provision  of  care  to  service-connected 
and  non-servioe-connected  veterans.  The 
Administrator  is  required  to  furnish 
preventive  health  care  services  to  vet- 
erans with  service-connected  disabilities. 
For  other  veterans,  the  Administrator  is 
given  discretion  to  carry  out  a  pilot  pro- 
gram in  preventive  health  care,  to  dem- 
onstrate the  cost-effectiveness  and  med- 
ical advantages  of  preventive  health 
care. 

sine  MART 

The  omnibus  bill  represents  a  return 
to  first  principles.  The  VA  hospital  sjrs- 
tem  was  originally  established  to  provide 
care  and  services  for  veterans  with  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities.  Eligibility  cri- 
teria were  broadened  in  subsequent  years 
to  Include  categories  of  non-service- 
connected  veterans,  primarily  because 
the  nimiber  of  veterans  with  service  con- 
nection was  too  small  to  permit  the  oper- 
ation of  a  cost-efficient  national  hospital 
system. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  stress  that  we 
axe  not  proposing  the  elimination  or 
reduction  of  health  care  benefits  for  non- 
service-connected  veterans.  What  was 
true  20  years  ago  is  still  true  today — 
the  VA  hospital  system  cannot  provide 
quality  health  care  at  a  reasonable  price 
without  treating  the  non-service-con- 
nected veteran.  What  we  are  proposing  is 
that  service-connected  veterans  be 
treated  first.  If  anyone  must  wait  for 
services,  it  should  not  be  those  with  a 
first  claim  to  attention. 

IMPROVING  THE  HEALTH  CARE  CAPACTTT  OP  THE 
DEPARTMENT   OF    MEDICINE   AND   SXTROERT 

A  period  of  tremendous  growth  and 
expansion  in  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  is  coming  to  an  end. 
In  the  future,  1  believe  the  thrust  of  the 
Department's  development  should  be 
toward  the  more  efficient  utilization  of 
existing  resources  and  facilities.  The 
second  major  purpose  of  the  omnibus  bUl, 
therefore,  Is  to  resolve  some  of  the  long- 
standing legal  and  medical  problems 
confronting  the  Departmoit  by.  first  of 


all,  insuring  that  existing  programs  are 
conducted  effectively,  efficiently,  and 
within  the  limits  of  statutory  require- 
ments, and,  second  of  all,  by  establish- 
ing new  programs  to  provide  necessary 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  that  are 
not  now  provided  imder  title  38. 

TREATING  TKE  VETERAN  PATIENT  AS  PART  OF  THX 
FAMILT   TTNIT 

Mr.  President,  a  good  exsunple  of  a 
provision  in  the  omnibus  bill  designed  to 
improve  the  operating  efficiency  of  an 
existing  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  program  is  one  contained  in 
section  102(3)  of  the  bill.  This  provision 
would  provide  for  appropriate  outpatient 
mental  health  services,  consultation, 
professional  counseling,  and  training  to 
members  of  a  veteran's  family  or  a  vet- 
eran's legal  guardian  when  such  treat- 
ment or  services  are  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  the  effective  treatment  of 
the  veteran. 

Physicians,  particularly  psychiatrists, 
in  the  VA  health  care  system  have  re- 
peatedly stressed  that  the  effective  treat- 
ment of  a  veteran  is  often  not  possible 
unless  family  members  are  also  available 
for  treatment  and  counseling.  Total  care 
of  a  physically  or  emotionally  disabled 
veteran  may  require  that  members  of  the 
veteran's  family  be  fully  oriented  on  the 
philosophy,  goals,  and  achievements  of 
the  veteran's  treatment  or  rehabilitation 
program.  This  is  particularly  important 
in  drug  abuse  and  rehabilitative  treat- 
ment. 

Necessary  Involvement  of  family  mem- 
bers is  presently  authorized  xinder  sec- 
tion 601  (5)  of  tiUe  38,  but  only  when  the 
veteran  has  received  hospital  care.  For 
veterans  receiving  medical  services  on  an 
outpatient  or  ambulatory  basis,  there  is 
no  statutory  authority  for  such  mental 
health  services  or  coimsellng  for  family 
members.  As  a  result.  It  is  frequently 
difficult  to  provide  effective  treatment 
and  rehabilitation — especially  mental 
health  care — ^f  or  a  veteran  being  treated 
on  an  outpatient  basis. 

Section  102(3)  of  the  omnibus  bill 
would  amend  section  601  to  make  the 
authorization  for  family  mental  health 
services,  consultation,  covmseling,  and 
training  part  of  the  definition  of  "medi- 
cal services"  where  necessary  or  appro- 
priate for  the  effective  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  veteran,  rather  than 
part  of  the  definition  of  "hospital  care" 
under  that  section.  The  actual  language 
defining  these  services  is  imchanged  from 
that  in  the  "hospital  care"  definition- 
present  section  601(5)  (B) .  Under  S.  2908, 
outpatients,  who  receive  "medical  serv- 
ices under  section  612  (a)  and  (f ) ,  would 
therefore  qualify  dlrectiy  for  such  serv- 
ices, and  inpatients  would  also  qualify, 
since  the  definition  of  "hospital  care" 
includes  "medical  services." 

READJTTSTMENT   PROFESSIONAL    COUNSELING 

Mr.  President,  section  106  of  the  omni- 
bus bill  would  establish  a  new  program  to 
provide  readjustment  professional  coun- 
seling for  veterans — including,  where 
necessary,  the  members  of  the  veteran's 
family — to  assist  with  readjustment 
problems,  generally  those  arising  within 
4  years  of  discharge  from  active  military 


duty.  This  provision  Is  similar  to,  but  less 
inclusive  than,  provisions  In  S.  2108. 
passed  unanimously  by  the  Senate  in 
1972,  and  in  S.  284,  passed  by  the  Soiate 
In  1973. 

Under  section  106  of  the  bill — as 
amended  by  Amendment  1393,  sutailtted 
on  my  behalf  by  Senator  Hartke  on  Peb- 
niary  16, 1976 — the  Administrator  woiQd 
be  required  to  provide  an  In-house  pro- 
gram of  professional  coimsellng  for  any 
veteran  who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces 
after  the  beginning  of  the  Vietnam  era. 
and  who  requests  assistance  with  read- 
justment problems  within  4  years  from 
the  date  of  his  or  her  discharge  or  release 
from  active  duty.  In  connection  with  this 
counseling,  the  VA  would  also  be  author- 
ized to  make  a  general  phsrsical,  mental 
and  psychological  assessment  of  the  vet- 
eran. Veterans  discharged  two  or  more 
years  prior  to  the  enactment  date  of  the 
omnibus  bill  would  receive  2  years  from 
that  enactment  date  within  which  to 
apply  for  counseling  imder  this  section. 

Veterans  in  need  of  hospital  care  or 
medical  services  beyond  the  counseling 
authorized  under  this  section  would  re- 
ceive the  needed  care  in  VA  facilities  if 
eligible  for  such  care  under  titie  38,  or, 
if  not,  would  be  referred  to  non-VA  fa- 
cilities. In  providing  counseling  services 
under  this  section,  the  Chief  Medical 
Director  is  required  to  make  maximum 
use  of  paraprofessional  and  voluntary 
workers,  as  well  as  veteran  GI  bill  stu- 
dents under  the  veteran-student  services 
work-study  program,  to  assist  in  initial 
intake  and  screening. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this  pro- 
vision is  to  make  fully  available — and 
to  encoursige  and  facilitate  the  use  of — 
the  resources  of  the  VA's  health  care  sys- 
tem to  those  returning  veterans  who  feel 
the  need  for  professional  counseling  to 
help  them  in  their  readjustment  to 
civilian  life.  In  the  sensitive  field  of 
psychological  or  psychiatric  counseling, 
it  is  essential  that  services  be  available 
and  accessible,  on  an  outpatient  basis, 
and  that  all  unnecessary  barriers  to  help 
be  removed.  A  veteran  recently  dis- 
charged from  active  duty  should  know 
that  such  help  is  available,  and  that  a 
request  for  readjustment  counseling  will 
be  speedily  honored,  with  a  minimum  of 
redtape,  and,  most  importanUy,  without 
the  need  for  prior  hospitalization. 

This  is  the  essence  of  the  program  that 
would  be  established  under  the  omnibus 
bill.  The  Administrator,  acting  in  co- 
ordination with  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, would  also  be  responsible  for 
notifying  all  veterans  eligible  for  read- 
justment professional  counseling  of  their 
eligibility  for  such  services.  Through  the 
use  of  trained  paraprofessional  and  lay 
persormel,  the  program  could  operate  on 
a  scale  large  enough  to  provide  {assistance 
to  any  veterans  in  need  of  counseling, 
without  being  prohibitively  expensive  or 
difficult  to  administer. 

I  would  note,  Mr.  President,  that  it 
may  be  necessary  to  give  the  VA  a  p>eriod 
of  leadtime,  before  this  amendment  to 
titie  38  becomes  effective,  in  which  to 
plan  the  program  and  train  the  neces- 
sary personnel,  particularly  volunteer 
and  lay  personnel. 
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Mr.  President,  one  of  the  major  new 
departures  in  VA  health  care  proposed 
by  S.  2908  is  contained  in  section  HI 
of  the  bill.  The  amendments  which  would 
be  made  by  that  section  would  expand 
the  scope  of  health  care  offered  by  the 
Veterans"  Administration  to  certain  vet- 
erans to  include  preventive  health  care 
services.  These  services  would  be  avail- 
able, as  feasible  and  appropriate,  for  all 
veterans  suffering  from  a  service-con- 
nected disability  rated  at  50  percent 
or  more,  and  to  any  veteran  in  connec- 
tion with  treatment  for  a  service-con- 
nected disability.  It  is  estimated  there 
are  about  437,000  veterans  whose  service- 
connected  disabilities  are  rated  at  50 
percent  or  more.  These  veterans  repre- 
sent about  21  percent  of  the  veterans 
having  service-connected  disabilities. 

Currently,  health  care  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration  is  generally  defined  by 
statutory  language  as  services  to  treat 
an  already  existing  disability,  except  for 
a  specific  program  for  siclcle  cell  screen- 
ing and  counseling.  This  definition  fol- 
lows the  traditional  practice  in  the  med- 
ical community — treatment  of  disease 
and  alleviation  of  pain.  However,  within 
the  past  generation,  more  and  more 
thought  has  been  given  to  shifting  the 
emphasis  in  medical  care  toward  the 
prevention  of  Illness  or  disease.  Many 
public  health  experts  beUeve  that  such 
an  emphasis  would  improve  health  In  the 
long  nm,  and  result  in  significant  long- 
rim  cost  savings  for  individual  patients 
and  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

This  theory  is  being  tested  now  in  pre- 
paid group  health  programs  which  pro- 
vide a  full  range  of  preventive  medical 
services  to  enrolled  subscribers — the  so 
called  health  maintenance  organization, 
or  HMO's.  This  is  in  essence  what  I  pro- 
pose for  the  400,000  veterans  with  a  50 
percent  or  more  service-connected  disa- 
bility— that  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery become  their  HMO,  providing  the 
full  range  of  hospital  care,  medical  serv- 
ices, and  preventive  health  care  bene- 
fits. 

The  omnibus  bill,  by  directing  the  VA 
to  provide  only  such  preventive  health 
care  services  as  "are  feasible  and  appro- 
priate" and  "necessary  for  providing  ef- 
fective and  economical  preventive  health 
care",  vests  considerable  discretion  in 
the  Chief  Medical  Director  in  establish- 
ing the  program  and  phasing  in  various 
services. 

TTPES  OF  PREVENTIVE  SERVICES  AUTHORIZED 

Among  those  preventive  health  serv- 
ices which  the  legislation  suggests  be  in- 
cluded are: 

First.  Periodic  medical  and  dental  ex- 
aminations: This  does  not  mean  an  an- 
nual physical — a  costly  procedure  which 
experience  has  shown  does  not  insure 
freedom  from  serious  illness.  Rather  we 
envision  preventive  services  packages 
geared  to  age  groups  as  suggested  in  a 
report  to  the  National  Conference  on 
Preventive  Medicine  by  a  prestigious 
task  force,  headed  by  Dr.  Lester  Breslow, 
dean  of  the  school  of  public  health  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Los  An- 
geles, who  will  testify  at  our  hearing  on 
February   19.  This   task   force   recom- 


mended a  pattern  of  routine  physicals 
for  individuals  during  the  following  life 
periods:  two  from  ages  18  through  30, 
three  from  ages  31  through  40;  four  in 
the  next  decade;  and  five  between  ages 
51  and  60.  Annual  physicals  are  recom- 
mended for  those  over  60,  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  tests  included  changing  at 
specific  ages.  The  task  force  also  noted 
that  above  the  age  of  35.  additional 
screening  measures  should  be  performed, 
such  as  screening  for  hypertension, 
cholesterol  level,  cancer,  glaucoma,  kid- 
ney disease,  emphysema,  and  cardiac 
problems  among  others. 

Second.  Patient  education  and  aware- 
ness heightening  techniques:  As  medical 
science  has  conquered  some  of  the  seri- 
ous and  widespread  diseases  of  previous 
generations,  such  as  diphtheria,  typhoid, 
and  tuberculosis,  today's  citizen  is  more 
susceptible  to  other  major  diseases 
such  as  cancer  and  heart  disease  as  well 
as  chronic  diseases — which  are  in  many 
cases  aggravated  by  personal  habits — 
such  as  smoking,  overeating,  lack  of  exer- 
cise, alcohol  abuse  and  drug  abuse — or 
environmental  hazards — such  as  pol- 
lutants. With  a  modest  investment  in 
health  education  programs,  many  ex- 
perts believe  substantial  progress  can  be 
made  toward  the  control  of  these  dis- 
eases. In  addition,  counseling  as  to  diet 
and  personal  health  habits  should  be  an 
integral  part  of  every  patient  contact 
with  a  health  specialist.  Patient  educa- 
tion programs  are  an  integral  part  of  a 
preventive  health  program  and  can 
achieve  health  care  benefits  well  worth 
the  minimal  cost  Involved. 

Third.  Maintenance  of  drug  use  pro- 
files, patient  drug  monitoring,  and  drug 
utilization  education.  Where  clinical 
pharmacy  services  of  this  scope  have  been 
utilized,  studies,  indicate  that  medication 
error  rates  have  decreased  substantially, 
that  inappropriate  drug  utilizaton  has 
been  reduced,  that  adverse  drug  reactions 
have  been  averted,  and  that  substantial 
dollar  savings  have  been  realized.  I  be- 
lieve that  including  these  clinical  phar- 
macy services  in  a  preventive  health  pro- 
gram is  essential  if  the  program  is  to  deal 
with  the  high  incidence  of  adverse  dmg 
reactions  and  interactions. 

Drugs  are  responsible  for  approxi- 
mately 10  percent  of  total  health  care 
expenditures  in  the  United  States.  In 
fiscal  year  1976,  the  VA  will  spend  ap- 
proximately $160  million  on  drugs  and 
medicines.  The  effect  of  adverse  drug  re- 
actions on  the  recovery  of  the  patient, 
and  the  possibility  of  long-term  Injury 
or  disability  resulting  from  Improper 
prescription  or  utilization  of  drugs,  are 
extremely  serious  considerations  in  the 
provision  of  health  care.  Recent  surveys 
of  community  hospitals  have  indicated 
that  the  Incidence  of  adverse  drug  re- 
actions is  substantial.  It  is  estimated  by 
initial  studies  that  from  3  to  6  percent 
of  hospital  admissions  are  due  to  adverse 
drug  reactions,  and  that  a  minimum  of 
15  to  18  percent  of  all  hospital  patients 
suffer  an  adverse  reaction  subsequent  to 
their  admission.  On  the  assiunption  that 
these  adverse  reactions  on  the  average 
double  the  patient's  hospital  stay,  the 
costs  Involved  are  overwhelming. 

Mr.  President,  in  1970,  there  were  478 


million  hospital  dajrs  recorded  in  the 
United  States:  15  percent  of  that  total 
amounts  to  approximately  70  million 
patient  days,  and  assuming  a  room 
charge  of  $85  per  day,  that  works  out  to 
around  $6  billion  in  direct  cost.  I  am 
advised  that  about  80  percent  of  adverse 
drug  reactions  are  preventable.  Thus,  80 
percent  of  this  estimated  cost — or  $4.8 
billion — could  be  saved  if  proper  preven- 
tive steps  are  taken  to  Insure  a  rational 
drug  therapy  for  each  hospital  admission. 

As  the  number  and  complexity  of 
available  prescription  and  nonprescrip- 
tion drug  products  increases,  and  the  use, 
abuse,  misuse,  and  overuse  of  drugs  con- 
tinues to  rise,  the  need  for  improved 
pharmacy  services  becomes  more  urgent. 

I  have  been  concerned  by  the  growing 
potential  for  needless  Illness  and  hos- 
pitalization due  to  adverse  drug  reactions 
and  have  addressed  this  problem  in 
amendments  I  offered  to  the  Comprehen- 
sive Health  Manpower  Training  Act  of 
1971— Public  Law  92-157.  These  amend- 
ments require  each  school  of  pharmacy, 
in  order  to  qualify  for  capitation  grant 
support,  to  carry  out  projects  to  provide 
for  increased  emphasis  on,  and  training 
in,  clinical  pharmacy.  As  a  result  of  this 
provision,  every  School  of  Pharmacy 
currently  provides  each  student  with 
some  training  in  clinical  pharmacy,  and 
at  least  half  of  recent  graduates  have 
had  the  training  that  would  qualify  them 
to  play  the  role  of  clinical  pharmacist  In 
an  institutional  setting. 

Clinical  pharmacy  training  prepares 
the  pharmacist  for  greater  responsibility 
in  direct  relationships  with  the  patient 
in  drug  misuse,  abuse,  toxicity,  and  non- 
prescription drug  advice  as  well  as  in 
closer  working  relationships  with  phjrsi- 
cians,  dentists,  and  other  health  profes- 
sionals. The  specialized  training  of  the 
clinical  pharmacist  will  enable  that  pro- 
fessional to  relieve  a  great  many  of  the 
demands  made  upon  physicians,  freeing 
the  physician  for  duties  most  appro- 
priately performed  by  such  a  highly 
trained  professional. 

A  study,  carried  out  in  1972.  entitled 
"An  Application  of  Clinical  Pharmacy 
Services  in  Extended  Care  Facilities," 
evaluated  the  impact  of  clinical  pharm- 
acy services  on  the  apparent  quality  of 
patient  care  and  cost-effectiveness  of 
drug  therapy  in  skDled  nursing  facilities. 
Three  91-  to  99-bed  facilities  in  Los  An- 
geles County,  which  met  a  set  of  pre- 
defined criteria,  were  randomly  selected 
for  the  study.  A  pharmacist  with  clinical 
training  and  experience  was  appointed  to 
provide  optimal  pharmaceutical  services 
and  care  assuring  safe  and  rational  use 
of  drugs  in  these  facilities.  Prestudy  and 
poststudy  evaluations  were  conducted 
and  data  were  analyzed  by  exp>ert  con- 
sultants. The  results  of  the  study  were  as 
follows : 

1.  The  medication  error  rate  was  reduced  by 
60  percent. 

2.  Drug  utilization  was  reduced  by  20  per- 
cent through  discontinuation  of  unnecessary 
and  Inappropriate  drugs. 

3.  Sixty  or  more  clinically  significant  ad- 
verse drug  reactions  were  detected  and/or 
prevented. 

4.  A  cost-saving  of  $80,000  a  year  was  pro- 
jected In  these  three  studied  facilities. 

6.   The   pharmacist    functioning    m    this 
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capacity  was  well  received  by  the  patients, 
physicians,  administrators,  and  eqMclally  by 
the  nurses. 

A  similar  study  is  proposed  for  the  VA 
outpatient  clinic  in  Los  Angeles.  The 
objective  is  to  evaluate  the  quality  of 
patient  care  and  cost  effectiveness  of  drug 
therapy  through  monitoring  and  evaluat- 
ing drug  therapy  of  ambulatory  care  pa- 
tients by  clinically  trained  pharmacists. 

Preliminary  data  for  that  walk-in 
clinic  indicated  that  30  to  40  percent  of 
VA  patients  who  visited  there  were  con- 
sidered to  be  drug-related.  The  main  rea- 
sons for  visits  to  the  clinic  by  this  group 
of  patients  were: 

1.  Refill  or  renewal  of  prescriptions: 

2.  Request  for  drug  information  at  coun- 
seling because  the  patients  were  confused  in 
taking  their  prescribed  medications  or  com- 
plained of  some  imdeslrahle  responses;  and 

3.  Seeking  new  treatment  or  new  medica- 
tions. 

A  clinically  trained  pharmacist  was  ap- 
pointed to  coimsel  this  group  of  patients 
and  to  review  their  drug  utilization  from 
October  1.  1974.  to  December  31,  1974. 
The  result  showed  that  27  percent  of  pa- 
tients complied  with  the  prescribed  med- 
ication directions;  39  percent  overutiUzed 
medications;  31  percent  underutilized 
medications;  *l  percent  had  excessive  pre- 
scribed dosages;  2  percent  had  inade- 
quate prescribed  dosages;  2  percent  had 
inappropriate  prescribed  dosing  inter- 
vals: 7  percent  had  possible  or  probable 
prescribed  drug  interactions;  17  percent 
had  possible  or  probable  adverse  drug  re- 
actions; and  23  percent  had  inappropri- 
ate combinations  of  drugs  or  duplications. 

These  findings  indicate  the  dimenslMis 
of  the  demand  made  upon  one  VA  facility 
by  veterans  with  drug -related  problems. 
I  believe  It  is  a  problem  which  can  be  sub- 
stantially corrected  by  Including  compre- 
hensive clinical  pharmacy  services  within 
a  preventive  health  program,  and  I  would 
expect  that  such  services  would  be  im- 
plemented at  a  number  of  facilities  on  a 
pilot  basis  to  test  their  cost-effectiveness 
and  total  health  care  Impact. 

Fourth.  Routine  vision  testing  and  eye 
care  services:  These  services  tire  impor- 
tant not  only  for  early  detection  of  eye 
disease,  but  also  for  detecting  other  ill- 
nesses, such  as  diabetes  or  cholesterol 
imbalance.  P\irthermore,  since  the  aver- 
age veteran  Is  now  an  older  veteran — 14 
million  are  World  War  n  veterans  with 
a  median  age  of  55,  and  1  million  are 
World  War  I  veterans  all  of  whom  are 
75  or  older — ^vision  care  services  may  be 
essential  for  daily  living  for  many  veter- 
ans. These  services  can  be  provided  very 
effectively  by  an  optometrist— a  profes- 
sional much  underutilized  by  the  VA. 

Of  course,  total  preventive  health  care 
should  also  address  immunlzatiODs.  pre- 
vention of  musculoskeletal  deformity,  or 
other  gradually  developing  disabilities  of 
a  metabolic  or  degenerative  nature,  gene- 
tic coiuiseling,  and  early  intervention 
in  mental  illness,  including  family  coim- 
sellng. 

S.  2908  directs  that  interdiscipUnary 
health  care  teams  be  utilized,  to  the  max- 
imum extent  feasible,  in  carrying  out 
preventive  health  care  programs.  In  a 
large  scale  system  such  as  the  VA,  free 
from  the  restrictions  of  State  licmsing 


laws,  an  opportunity  exists  to  implement 
a  major  program  of  this  nature,  utilizing 
par&professionals  in  new  roles  and  in 
ways  which  can  reduce  the  demands 
made  upon  the  more  highly  trained  pro- 
fessional. Legislation  recently  enacted  as 
Public  Law  94-123,  which  I  authored  in 
the  Senate,  enables  the  VA  to  hire  physi- 
cian assistants  and  expanded-duty  dental 
auxiliaries  on  a  more  c^nnpetitlve  basis 
with  the  community.  I  would  hope  such 
personnel  would  play  a  substantial  role 
in  the  new  preventive  health  care 
programs. 

PILOT  PBOGBAIC 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  mandat- 
ing a  preventive  health  care  HMO  pro- 
gram— of  a  dimension  determined  by  the 
chief  medical  director — for  the  400,000 
veterans  with  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability rated  at  50  percent  or  more  and 
for  veterans  being  treated  for  service- 
connected  disabilities,  S.  2908  authorizes 
the  VA  to  carry  out  an  experimental 
pilot  program  in  preventive  health  care 
services,  including  a  research  component. 
In  the  pilot  program,  such  services  as 
the  chief  medical  director  wishes  to  test 
out,  in  concert  with  the  mandatory  pro- 
gram being  carried  out  in  particular 
geographical  areas,  could  be  furnished 
to  groups  of  individuals  eligible  for  care 
in  a  VA  hospital  on  an  inpatient  or  out- 
patient basis.  The  size  of  this  pilot  pro- 
gram is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  but  it  is  lim- 
ited to  a  10-year  period,  and  must  include 
very  carefully  developed  research  and 
evaluation  components. 

The  findings  from  such  a  program 
should  have  broad  application  to  health 
care  programs  not  only  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration  but  also  in  the  commu- 
nity. In  view  of  the  inevitability  of  some 
form  of  national  health  insurance  pro- 
gram in  the  next  few  years,  the  expe- 
rience gained  from  a  preventive  health 
program  operating  on  a  scale  of  sufficient 
size,  as  is  possible  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, should  provide  a  good 
estimation  of  the  achievable  benefits  of 
preventive  health  measures. 

I  want  to  stress,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  mandatory  portion  of  the  preventive 
health  services  program  we  are  proposing 
is  part  of  the  medical  services  provided 
for  a  service-connected  disability  under 
section  612(a)  and  to  a  veteran  with  a 
50-percent-or-more  service-connected 
disability  under  section  612(f)  (2) .  Thus, 
those  preventive  health  care  services 
would  have  to  be  provided  on  a  priority 
basis  pursuant  to  the  priorities  set  forth 
in  new  subsection  (i)  to  be  added  to  sec- 
tion 612,  which  I  have  discussed  earlier. 

To  provide  the  necessary  leadtlme  for 
planning  the  basic  preventive  health 
care  program  and  designing  the  pilot  re- 
searcli-oriented  program,  the  bill  post- 
pones the  effective  date  of  the  new  statu- 
tory provision  until  January  1,  1977. 

COlCKiraATED-WORK     THXKAFT 

Mr.  President,  another  major  substan- 
tive provision  in  S.  2908  concerns  the 
VA's  compensated-work  tiierapy  program 
administered  imder  chapter  17  of  title  38. 
Section  108  of  the  bill  is  designed  to  solve 
some  of  the  very  difBcult  legal  and  medi- 
cal problems  that  have  plagued  the  com- 
pensated-work therapy,  or  CWT,  pro- 


gram. The  amoidment  in  S.  2908  would 
provide  clear  statutory  authority  for  the 
CWT  program  by  allowing  for  arrange- 
ments with  private  industry  and  with 
nonprofit  corporations  to  supply  projects 
for  patient-woricers,  would  require  that 
all  patient-worker  participants  be  p>aid 
in  accordance  with  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act,  and  would  establish  a  revolv- 
ing fund  to  receive  and  disburse  fimds 
in  connection  with  such  work. 

Mr.  President,  in  recogniticm  of  the 
importance  of  work  therapy  as  part  of 
modem  psychiatric  and  general  medical 
treatment,  most  hospitals  in  the  United 
States  offer  some  form  of  work  therapy  as 
imrt  of  their  rehabilitative  program. 
Work  therapy  programs  have  been  de- 
veloped at  every  one  of  the  171  hospitals 
in  the  VA  system.  The  programs  take 
many  forms — some  are  hospital-based, 
and  involve  patient-workers  by  carrying 
out  services  at  the  hospital,  generally  in- 
volving custodial  types  of  tasks,  while 
others  are  more  ambitious  undertakings, 
involving  extramural  training  programs 
in  conjunction  with  private  industry  or 
the  establishment  of  self-sustaining  n(xi- 
profit  corporations  to  arrange  project 
contracts  and  employ  patient-workers. 

These  more  ambitious  CwT  programs 
have  never  been  completely  clear  of  legal 
controversy.  The  VA  general  coimsel,  in 
a  series  of  legal  rulings  a  decade  ago, 
held  that  VA  hospital  directors  had  no 
authority  to  contract  with  private  busi- 
ness concerns  for  the  provision  of  reha- 
bilitative health  care  to  patients  in  VA 
hospitals.  In  1973,  the  general  counsel 
ruled  that  the  establishment  of  and  ar- 
rangements with  nonprofit  corporations 
were  not  authorized  either,  concluding 
that  "either  they  must  be  diss(dved  or 
legislation  authorizing  such  corporations 
must  be  sought." 

These  legal  questions  have  left  the  ex- 
isting CWT  programs  in  a  state  of  sus- 
pended animation,  not  sure  whether  they 
are  operating  within  the  bounds  of  the 
law  or  how  long  their  programs  will  be 
allowed  to  continue.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not  a  question  of  the  effectiveness  of 
these  CWT  programs,  because  their  ef- 
fectiveness is  undisputed — within  or  out- 
side the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery.  Rather,  It  is  a  question  of  legal 
authorization.  The  omnibus  bill  would 
provide  critical  guidance  on  that  score. 

Under  section  108  of  the  bill,  section 
618  of  title  38  would  be  amended  in  three 
critical  respects:  First,  contractual  ar- 
rangements with  private  industry  for  re- 
mimerative  projects  for  patient- workers 
would  be  specifically  authorized.  Second, 
authorization  would  also  be  provided  for 
arrangements  with  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions, within  the  limits  of  fiscal  and  ac- 
coimting  requirements  established  by 
the  Administrator  through  regulations. 
And  third,  a  revolving  fund  would  be 
established  to  handle  and  disburse  all 
receipts  and  cash  generated  by  both  of 
these  kinds  of  CWT  programs.  Initial 
money  for  the  fund  would  come  from  the 
National  Service  Life  Insurance  funds,  in 
the  form  of  an  investment  of  NSLI  funds. 
This  initial  investment  would  be  repaid 
with  funds  generated  by  these  CWT  pro- 
grams. 

It  is  my  hope  that  with  the  new  au- 
thority contained  in  section  108  of  the 
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omnibus  bill,  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  will  be  able  to  administer 
an  innovative  and  effective  CWT  pro- 
gram for  the  benefit  of  the  many  VA 
hospital  patients  whose  rehabilitation 
would  be  fiu^ered  by  such  a  program. 
xmuzATioN  or  xntsmcxdiatx  cabx  rAcmrxxs 

Mr.  President,  the  VA  in  1976  Is  spend- 
ing about  $160  million  to  provide  care  to 
veterans  in  non-VA  health  care  facilities. 
By  far  the  largest  of  these  contract  pro- 
grams is  the  community  nursing  care 
program,  with  an  estimated  cost  of  $60 
million  in  this  fiscal  year.  Not  only  Is 
community  nursing  care  the  costliest  of 
the  contract  programs — it  is  also  the 
fastest  growing.  It  cost  $47  million  in 
fiscal  year  1975.  and  is  budgeted  for  $77 
million  for  fiscal  year  1976.  a  64-percent 
rise  in  cost  in  only  2  years. 

One  reason  for  this  enormous  cost  in- 
crease in  the  community  nursing  care 
program  is  that  under  current  law  a  hos- 
pitalized veteran  in  need  of  nursing 
home  care  may  be  transferred  only  to  a 
skilled  nursing  home.  In  fact,  the  vet- 
eran's condition  might  not  be  serious 
enough  to  warrant  the  most  expensive 
skilled  nursing  home  care.  Many  vet- 
erans could  receive  the  care  they  need  at 
intermediate  care  facilities,  at  a  much 
lower  cost  to  the  VA. 

Section  109(4)  of  S.  2908  amends  sec- 
tion 620  of  title  38  to  permit  the  referral 
of  hospitalized  veterans  to  intermediate 
nursing  care  facilities  as  well  as  skilled 
nursing  home  facilities,  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Administrator. 
The  VA  would  reimburse  the  intermedi- 
ate care  facilities  at  a  rate  commensu- 
rately  lower  than  the  rate  of  reimburse- 
ment for  skilled  nursing  homes.  Mr. 
President,  we  envision  that  cost  savings 
with  respect  to  patients  transferred  to 
Intermedlate-care  facilities  would  enable 
the  Department's  already  budgeted  funds 
for  providing  community  nursing  care  to 
be  stretched  to  provide  benefits  for  a 
larger  nimiber  of  veterans  in  need  of  ex- 
tended care.  This  is.  in  our  view,  a  more 
sensible  and  more  efficient  way  of  spend- 
ing the  funds  the  VA  has.  and  one  that 
would  not  impwict  on  the  necessary  qual- 
ity of  care  provided  to  patients  in  need 
of  extended  care  benefits. 

SITFPOBT    rOB    THX    STATE     HOMX    PBOCRAM 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  earlier,  the 
VA  is  currently  spending  about  $160  mil- 
lion annually  on  contract  programs  In 
non-VA  facilities.  VA  per  dl«n  support 
for  the  State  home  program  accounts  for 
about  $27  million  of  that  total.  Under 
section  641  of  title  38.  the  VA  reimburses 
each  State  at  a  per  diem  rate  of  $4.50  for 
domiciliary  care,  $6  for  nursing  home 
care,  and  $10  for  hospital  care,  for  each 
day  of  care  provided  in  a  State  home  to  a 
war  veteran  who  would  otherwise  be  el- 
igible for  care  in  a  VA  facility.  Under  this 
per  diem  program,  the  VA  in  1976  is 
spending  $3.6  million  for  State  home  hos- 
pital cai-e.  $12.0  million  for  nursing  care, 
and  $11.1  million  for  domiciliary  care. 

The  statutory  per  diem  rates  in  section 
641  were  last  raised  in  1973.  Since  then, 
the  average  cost  to  the  States  of  provid- 
ing hospital  care  in  State  home  facili- 
ties has  increased  15  percent.  whUe  nurs- 
ing care  costs  have  gone  up  26  percent 


and  domiciliary  costs  have  risen  27  per- 
cent— an  average  increase  of  slightly  less 
than  23  percent.  Since  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding care  has  risen  and  the  Federal 
share  has  stayed  the  same,  the  States 
have  had  to  assimie  a  larger  and  larger 
proportion  of  the  total  cost  of  providing 
care  to  eligible  veterans. 

Section  110(b)  of  8.  2908  thtis  proposes 
to  amend  section  641  to  Increase  the  Fed- 
eral contribution  to  the  State  home  pro- 
gram by  raising  the  per  diem  rates  as  fol- 
lows: from  $4.50  to  $5.50  for  domiciliary 
care,  from  $6  to  $8  for  nursing  home  care, 
and  from  $10  to  $11  for  hospital  care.  We 
are  generally  raising  the  per  diem  rate 
by  an  average  of  22  percent,  virtually  the 
same  overall  average  Increase  in  costs  for 
the  three  types  of  care  since  the  1973  per 
diem  raise  was  enacted.  We  have  pro- 
vided the  largest  raise — 33  percent — for 
State  home  nursing  care  because  we  be- 
lieve that  generally  to  be  the  most  badly 
needed  type  of  care  and  the  care  the 
homes  are  best  suited  to  provide,  dom- 
iciliary care  rates  would  also  be  increased 
substantially — by  22  percent. 

Mr.  President,  these  new  figures  were 
arrived  at  after  careful  calculation  of  the 
Federal  Government's  historical  propor- 
tional share  of  the  cost  of  each  of  the 
three  types  of  care  provided  through  the 
State  home  program.  We  note  that  the 
House-passed  bill,  H.R.  10394,  proposes 
higher  increases  in  the  per  diem  rates  for 
all  three  kinds  of  care.  Under  the  House- 
passed  bill,  the  Federal  Government's 
proportional  share  would  be  raised  to  the 
highest  levels  ever  paid,  at  a  total  addi- 
tional cost  of  $13.8  million  in  the  first  full 
fiscal  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  flgiires  pro- 
posed in  section  110(b)  of  S.  2908  would 
maintain  the  historical  Federal  propor- 
tional share  of  State  home  costs,  and 
would  cost  considerably  less  than  half  of 
the  $13.8  million  cost  of  the  House-passed 
rates. 

Of  course,  we  In  the  Senate  are  not 
committed  to  the  dollar  figures  now  con- 
tained in  section  110(b)  of  the  omnibus 
bill.  Other  biUs  are  pending  in  the  Sen- 
ate proposing  higher  increases.  But  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  not  a  very  appro- 
priate time  to  raise  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's proportional  share  of  the  costs 
of  running  the  State  home  program  be- 
yond the  proportion  It  has  traditionally 
paid,  and  I  believe  that  a  heavy  burden 
clearly  lies  with  the  State  home  admin- 
istrators to  Justify  any  per  diem  flgiures 
higher  than  the  ones  proposed  in  S. 
2908. 

P«0TXCT10N    or    PATISNT    RIGHTS 

Mr.  President,  a  significant  featiu"e  of 
S.  2908  is  its  addition  of  a  new  subchap- 
ter, entitled  "Protection  of  Patient 
Rights, "  at  the  end  of  chapter  73  of  title 
38.  The  new  subchapter  would  provide  in 
title  38  standards  for  ensuring  appro- 
priate Informed  consent  of  all  patients 
and  research  subjects  in  VA  facilities, 
guaranteeing  the  confidentiality  of  cer- 
tain sensitive  patient  medical  records, 
and  preventing  discrimination  against 
alcohol  and  drug  abusers  in  admission  to 
VA  facilities. 

With  respect  to  Informed  consent,  the 
omnibus  bill  adds,  as  part  of  the  new 
subchapter  on  patient  rights,  a  new  sec- 


tion 4131.  Under  the  new  section,  the  Ad- 
ministrator Is  required  to  prescribe  regu- 
latory procedures  to  Insure  that  no  medi- 
cal or  prosthetic  research  Is  carried  out 
on  any  subject  in  a  VA  health  care  facil- 
ity, smd — ^to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable— ^no  patient  care  is  furnished 
under  the  provisions  of  title  38.  without 
the  fiill  and  informed  consent  of  the 
subject-patient. 

Like  many  issues  on  the  interface  be- 
tween law  and  medicine.  "Informed  con- 
sent" is  an  extremely  diflBcult  and  pro- 
vocative problem.  Insofar  as  research  is 
concerned.  It  is  very  clear  to  me  that  the 
VA  is  under  an  obligation  to  explain  to 
the  research  subject  any  and  all  poten- 
tial risks  to  which  he  or  she  will  be  ex- 
posed, and  that  the  subject  should  con- 
sent to  any  procedure  before  that  proce- 
dure is  performed.  But  what  constitutes 
"consent",  and  now  "informed"  must  It 
be?  How  thorough  must  the  researcher's 
explanation  be?  These  are  legal  as  well 
as  medical  issues. 

The  purpose  of  the  informed  consent 
requirement  in  the  omnibus  bill  is  to  In- 
sure that  the  VA.  with  guidance  from 
medical  and  legal  sources,  develops  regu- 
lations to  protect  the  patient's  right  to 
decide  what  is  in  his  or  her  best  "health" 
interest,  weighing  the  risks  Involved 
against  the  potential  gains.  To  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  Mr.  President,  no  such 
clear,  generally  applicable  regulations 
or  forms  giiide  the  VA  in  this  area  today. 
I  note  with  some  interest  that  a  circular 
of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery dated  January  6,  1976.  contained 
guidelines  for  Informed  consmt  proce- 
dures in  cardiac  catheterization  labora- 
tories— suggesting  to  me.  Mr.  President, 
that  there  were  no  guidelines  prior  to 
that  date,  despite  the  obvious  risks  and 
high  relative  morbidity  rate  for  the 
cardiac  catheterization  procedure.  The 
bill  provides  that  the  VA  Is  generally  to 
be  guided  in  prescribing  informed  con- 
sent  guidelines  by  those  adopted  by  HEW 
based  on  the  forthcoming  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Human  Subjects. 

With  respect  to  the  confidentiality  of 
sensitive  medical  records,  Mr.  President, 
S.  2908  includes,  as  part  of  the  new  sub- 
chapter on  patient  rights,  a  new  sectiMi 
4132  protecting  the  confldmtlality  of 
medical  records  maintained  by  the  VA  in 
connection  with  drug  abuse,  alcoholism, 
and  sickle  cell  anemia  treatment,  re- 
habilitation, and  research  programs. 

Persons  suffering  from  alcoholism  or 
dnig  addiction  are  often  fearful  of  so- 
cial stlgmatization  or  nm-ins  with  law 
enforcement  oflBcials.  Prior  to  1972,  large 
numbers  of  addicted  veterans  who  might 
otherwise  have  sought  VA  treatment 
probably  did  not  do  so.  for  fear  that  the 
fact  of  their  disability  and  confidential 
Information  revealed  during  treatment 
would  be  available  for  easy  distribution 
and  circulation. 

On  the  other  hand.  Mr.  President,  the 
applicability  to  the  VA  of  section  408  of 
Public  Law  92-255  enacted  in  1972  to 
render  confidential  the  medical  records 
of  drug  abuse  patients  xmder  certain  pre- 
scribed conditions,  created  several  prob- 
lems for  the  VA — problems  Which  are  de- 
scribed in  considerable  detail  on  pages 
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36  to  40  of  the  Senate  Report — No.  93- 
56 — on  S.  284.  the  Veterans'  Drug  and 
Alcohol  Treatment  and  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973,  dated  March  2.  1973. 

The  particular  problems  of  confldoi- 
tiality  of  records  in  the  VA  health  care 
system  can  best  be  handled  by  amenda- 
tory title  38  lesdslation.  Accordingly,  the 
new  section  4132  proposed  In  the  omni- 
bus bill  would  Insiu%  the  general  confi- 
dentiality of  sensitive  medical  records 
with  stiff  civil  sanctions  for  unauthorized 
disclosure  of  information,  white  at  the 
same  time  meeting  the  legitimate  needs 
for  disclosure  under  certain,  narrowly 
drawn  conditions.  In  most  every  respect 
the  new  section  follows  present  section 
408  of  PubUc  Law  92-255. 

The  same  protection  and  procedures 
are  provided  with  respect  to  alcoholism 
and  alcohol  abuse  treatment  records,  de- 
rived from  the  generally  applicable  pn>- 
visions  in  section  333  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Alcoholism  Act  of  1970. 

Mr.  President,  the  final  substantive 
provision  contained  In  the  new  subchap- 
ter on  patient  rights  would  be  included 
as  a  new  section  4133,  to  incorporate  into 
title  38  the  pnoscrlptlon  against  discrimi- 
nation against  alcohol  or  drug  abusers  in 
admission  to  VA  health  care  facilities, 
now  contained  in  section  321  of  the  1970 
Comprehensive  Alcohol  Act  and  pro- 
posed to  be  added  to  the  1972  Drug  Act 
by  S.  2017  pending  in  conferaice. 

Many  hospitals — including  VA  hospi- 
tals— are  reluctant  to  admit  alcohol  or 
drug  abusers  for  hospitalization.  In  1969, 
the  American  Hospital  Association  de- 
scribed the  situation  in  these  words: 

The  reluctance  of  hospitals  to  admit  pa- 
tients with  alcohol  and  other  rlrug  problems 
Is  often  based  on  a  misconception  that,  be- 
cause these  patients  are  uncontrollable  and 
disruptive,  special  facilities  and  staff  are 
required  for  their  care.  The  truth  Is  they  are 
not.  Professional  knowledge  Is  required,  not 
special  units;  the  successful  management  of 
such  patients  In  regular  units  Is  well  docu- 
mented . . . 

FaUure  to  admit  alcoholics  and  patients 
with  other  drug  problems  denies  them  the 
benefits  that  woiUd  be  avallables  In  cases 
of  poisoning  due  to  other  causes;  similarly.  It 
denies  hospital  personnel  and  house  staff  the 
opportunity  for  education  In  the  manage- 
ment of  such  cases. 

The  new  section  4133  to  be  added  to 
title  38  by  the  omnibus  bill  would  prohibit 
discrimination  against  alcohol  and  drug 
abusers  in  admission  to,  or  treatment 
at.  VA  health  care  facilities.  The  Ad- 
ministrator would  be  required  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  nondiscrimination  policy.  The 
provision  is  clearly  not  intended  to  re- 
quire the  admission  or  treatment  of  such 
persons,  nor  to  require  that  they  be  given 
preferential  treatment.  The  provision  is 
also  not  designed  to  preclude  agreements 
among  VA  hospitals  for  the  division  of 
responsibility  for  treatment  of  alcohol 
or  drug  abuse. 

The  provision  is  intended  to  Incorpo- 
rate Into  title  38  a  statutory  declara- 
tion that  alcohol  and  drug  abusers  are 
entitled  to  the  same  right  to  medical 
treatment  as  are  other  eligible  veterans. 

THX  VCTDUN  CAKTKKN  BKBVICC 

Section  119  of  the  omnibus  bill  would 
make  small  changes  in  the  financing  and 
bookkeeping  requirements  which  the  Vet- 


erans Canteen  Service  currently  observes 
under  chapter  75  of  title  38. 

Under  existing  law,  the  Canteen  Serf- 
ice  is  required,  imder  section  4206  of  title 
38.  to  prepare  an  annual  budget  program 
containing  an  estimate  of  the  needs  of 
the  program  for  the  "ensuing  fiscal  year," 
including  an  estimate  of  the  amount  re- 
quired to  restore  any  impairment  of  the 
rev(dving  f imd  resulting  from  operations 
of  the  current  fiscal  year.  Multiyear 
budget  planning  thus  seems  precluded  by 
law,  because  of  the  reference  to  a  single 
fiscal  "year."  Since  the  Canteen  Service 
is  precluded  by  Federal  law  from  borrow- 
ing funds  to  meet  unanticipated  operat- 
ing deficits,  there  is  no  way  for  the  Serv- 
ice to  meet  those  deficits,  imder  current 
law. 

Section  119  of  S.  2908  would  thus  per- 
mit multiyear  budget  planning  to  pre- 
vent the  Incurrence  of  unanticipated 
d^cits,  and  authorize  the  Canteen  Serv- 
ice to  use  the  revolving  f  imd  and  its  own 
proceeds  to  finance  capital  improve- 
ments to  canteen  facilities.  Including 
permanent  improvements.  Ilie  latter  au- 
thority would  enable  the  Service  to  reno- 
vate and  remodel  its  existing  facilities 
when  appropriated  funds  are  not  avail- 
able for  those  purposes. 

COOFERATIOH  WITH  BKAliTH  AMD  LAW 
EMrOBCEMENT  AGENCIES 

Mr.  President,  section  113  of  S.  2908 
is  designed  to  deal  with  one  of  the  most 
urgent  problems  now  confronting  the  VA 
in  the  area  of  public  health — ^its  alleged 
inability  to  release  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  veterans  with  communicable 
diseases  to  the  responsible  State  and 
local  public  health  authorities. 

Mr.  President,  the  history  of  this  prob- 
lem is  rather  involved.  In  1972,  Congress, 
in  Public  Law  92-540,  amended  section 
3301  of  title  38  by  adding  a  new  para- 
graph (9)  to  limit  the  circumstances  im- 
der which  the  VA  could  release  patient 
names  and  addresses  to  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations. Although  Congress  clearly  did 
not  Intend  to  affect  the  longstanding  co- 
operation with  State  and  local  public 
health  agencies  in  the  reporting  of  com- 
municable disease  cases,  the  VA  General 
Counsel,  in  May  of  1974,  ruled  that  the 
change  in  law  precluded  the  VA  from  co- 
operating with  public  health  authorities. 
In  September  and  October  of  last  year, 
hospital  directors  were  told  to  stop  re- 
porting the  names  and  addresses  of 
patients  with  infectious  and  dangerous 
diseases  to  local  health  authorities. 

Medical  experts  widely  agree  that  the 
most  effective  way  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  communicable  diseases  Is  to  contact 
and  treat  all  persons  who  may  have  been 
exposed  to  an  infected  carrier  of  the  dis- 
ease. To  facilitate  and  coordinate  the 
treatment  of  communicable  diseases,  all 
50  States  have  established  departments 
of  infectious  disease  control  in  the  State 
health  agency,  and  have  enacted  State 
laws  requiring  that  hospitals  submit  to 
the  department  the  names  and  addresses 
of  ijersons  treated  for  any  of  an  enu- 
merated list  of  dangerous  communicable 
diseases.  The  VA's  sudden  decision  to 
stop  complying  with  State  law  raises  the 
distinct  possibility  that  State  health  offi- 
cials might  be  unable  to  control  the 
spread  of  a  dangerous  disease. 


In  November,  my  distinguished  col- 
league frtaoa.  Indiana  (Mr.  Habxkb). 
chairman  of  the  Oommlttee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  and  I  wrote  to  Administrator 
Roudebush,  in  urging  Mm  to  reconsider 
the  VA's  new  policy  of  noncooperation 
with  State  and  local  public  health  agrai- 
cies — a  policy  which  we  believed  was  in 
no  way  required  by  the  1972  amendment 
relied  upon  by  the  VA  general  counsel — 
and,  pending  his  reconsideration,  to  rein- 
stitute  the  discontinued  policy  of  co(K>- 
eration.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanlmous 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  our  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Recori)  at  the  ccmcluslon 
of  my  remarks  following  the  taUes  I  re- 
ferred to  earUer. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
told  the  Administrator  in  that  letter  that 
a  failure  on  his  part  to  reinstitute  the 
former  policy  would  prompt  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  to  consider  leg- 
islation revising  the  law  to  make  its 
meaning  free  from  any  doubt. 

Although  the  Administrator  has  not 
yet  responded  to  our  letter,  we  under- 
stand that  no  change  in  policy  will  be 
forthcoming,  and  the  VA  is  still  not  re- 
porting the  names  and  addresses  of  com- 
municable disease  patients  to  public 
health  authorities.  Those  agencies  have 
told  my  office  that  the  situation  grows 
more  serious  every  day — especially  as  in- 
fluenza epidemics  spread  in  certain  parts 
of  the  country. 

Section  113  of  S.  2908  woiild  amend 
section  3301  to  permit  the  release  of  the 
name  and  address  of  any  veteran  to 
State  and  local  public  health  agencies 
and  other  criminal  or  dvU  law  oif orce- 
ment  Government  agencies  charged 
under  i^plicable  law  with  the  protection 
of  the  public  health  or  safety.  Knowing 
and  willful  release  of  names  and  ad- 
dresses under  circumstances  other  than 
those  specified  in  section  3301  would  sub- 
ject the  violator  to  criminal  liability  and 
very  substantial  fines. 

Mr.  President,  the  language  proposed 
In  section  113  of  S.  2908  derives  from  the 
language  proposed  by  the  administration 
in  reporting  on  a  House-passed  bill,  H.R. 
10268,  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Sen- 
ator TmraifONS,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  our  subcommittee,  as  S.  2636. 
The  language  In  S.  2908  generally  tracks 
the  language  of  section  552a  of  title  5 — 
the  Privacy  Act  of  1974.  The  legislative 
history  of  the  Privacy  Act  makes  it  clear 
that  State  and  locsd  public  health  agen- 
cies are  Included  imder  "civil  law  en- 
forcement" agencies,  as  that  term  is  used 
In  the  Privacy  Act. 

Mr.  President,  If  we  can  reach  agree- 
ment on  the  committee  and  with  the  VA, 
I  will  move  that  we  take  this  provision 
out  of  S.  2908  and  insert  it  in  lieu  of  the 
House-passed  text  and  return  It  to  the 
House  in  H.R.  10268,  In  order  to  resolve 
the  problem  rapidly. 

DUE  FBOCESS  PKOTECITONS  FOR  DEPARTS£&NT  OF 
msiCUIE  AND  SURCXRT  EMPLOTEES 

Mr.  President,  the  emplosonent  rights 
of  title  38  employees  and  other  health 
care  employees  in  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  are  set  out  in 
chapter  73  of  title  38  and  the  regulations 
prescribed  thereunder.  Many  of  the  pro- 
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visions  on  employee  rights  date  back  to 
the  original  establishment  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  1946. 
Obviously,  there  have  been  many  sig- 
nificant advances  in  employee  relations 
since  then,  and  judicial  notions  of  em- 
ployee due  process  rights  have  expanded 
greatly.  It  is  time.  I  believe,  to  make  the 
changes  in  chapter  73  necessary  to  reflect 
the  development  of  statutory  and  Judicial 
law  since  the  provisions  were  drafted  30 
years  ago. 

Section  114  of  S.  2908  would  amend 
chapter  73  to  establish  statutory  due 
process  protections  to  govern  adverse  or 
disciplinary  actions  with  respect  to  all 
title  38  employees,  including  those  who 
have  not  completed  their  period  of  pro- 
bationary service.  In  large  part,  these 
procediu"es  resemble  those  now  afforded 
by  regulation.  I  believe.  Mr.  President, 
that  title  38  should  clearly  provide  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  em- 
ployees the  statutory  right  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  procediires  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution  prior  to  the  institution 
of  any  adverse  or  disciplinary  action. 

Section  114  of  S.  2908  would  also 
shorten  the  probationary  period  for  title 
38  employees — physicians,  dentists,  reg- 
istered nurses,  physician  assistants,  and 
expanded-duty  dental  auxiliaries — from 
3  years  to  2  years.  Department  employees 
appointed  under  the  Civil  Service's  Gen- 
eral Schedule  serve  a  1-year  probation- 
ary period.  This,  I  believe,  is  long  enough 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  to  enable 
the  Department  and  the  employee  to 
evaluate  the  relative  merits  of  continued 
service.  Nevertheless,  the  Department 
has  insisted  that  it  requires  the  flexibil- 
ity of  a  longer  probationary  period  for 
its  major  professional  employees — phy- 
sicians, dentists,  and  registered  nurses. 
We  have  compromised,  therefore,  and 
shortened  the  probationary  period  to  2 
years — a  period  short  enough  to  be  fair 
to  title  38  employees,  and  long  enough  to 
avoid  serious  disruption  of  the  Depart- 
ment's personnel  evaluation  program. 

RECRtnTMENT    OF    NONPHTSICIAN    PEBSOKNXL 

Mr.  President,  S.  2908  contains  two 
provisions  that  were  originally  intro- 
duced in  S.  1711 — the  VA  Physician  and 
Dentist  Pay  Comparability  Act  of  1975 — 
almost  a  year  ago.  These  provisions 
were  dropped  from  that  legislation  prior 
to  its  enactment  into  law  as  Public  Law 
94-123. 

The  two  provisions  relate  to  the  re- 
cruitment of  nonphysician  personnel, 
and  are  contained  in  section  115  of  S. 
2908.  Tlie  amendment  made  by  section 
115(1)  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
4107  to  make  applicable  to  licensed  prac- 
tical and  vocational  nurses,  nursing 
assistants,  and  other  Department  per- 
sonnel whose  principal  responsibilities 
relate  directly  to  patient  care,  the  title 
38  premiiun  and  overtime  pay  provisions, 
instead  of  the  more  restrictive  provi- 
sions in  title  5  which  are  applicable  to 
those  personnel  under  current  law. 

The  amendment  made  by  section 
115(2)  of  S.  2908  would  authorize  the 
Administrator  to  increase  the  entry-level 
rate  of  pay  for  any  category  of  person- 
nel on  a  geographic  or  nationwide  basis 
If.  in  the  Administrator's  opinion,  such 
an  increase  in  pay  were  needed  to  re- 


cruit or  retain  needed  health  care  per- 
sonnel. With  this  authority,  the  VA 
would  be  in  a  position  to  compete  more 
favorably  for  the  services  of  these  health 
care  personnel  throughout  the  Nation — 
especially  licensed  vocational  nurses  and 
nursing  assistants. 

LONC-RANCK    DIXZCTIONS    FOB    THX    DBPARTMKNT 
OF    MXOICimE    AND    BXTRCXBT 

The  age  of  the  average  American  vet- 
eran is  now  approaching  50.  Approxi- 
mately 14  million  veterans  are  between 
the  ages  of  50  and  60,  and,  as  this  enor- 
mous population  of  middle-aged  veterans 
approaches  old  age,  there  are  important 
implications  for  the  VA  health  care  sys- 
tem. 

Section  123  of  S.  2908  requires  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  to  prepare  a  re- 
port on  the  steps  that  will  have  to  be 
taken,  both  in  the  short  run  and  the  long 
r\xa,  to  adapt  the  current  VA  h^th 
care  program  to  accommodate  the  grow- 
ing number  of  elderly  veterans  in  the 
United  States  and  the  Increasing  aver- 
age age  of  the  eligible  veteran  popula- 
tion. The  provision  requires  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  to  make  specific  plans 
for  increasing  the  nimiber  of  VA  ex- 
tended care  beds,  employing  and  train- 
ing personnel  with  special  geriatric  care 
skills,  and  making  the  necessary  archi- 
tectural, structural,  and  environmental 
modifications  to  VA  hospitals  and  other 
health  care  facilities  to  permit  access 
for  the  elderly. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  prepare  for 
the  new  and  different  demands  that  an 
aging  veteran  population  wiU  make  on 
existing  VA  programs  and  facilities.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  study  which  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  is  directed  to 
carry  out  under  section  123  of  S.  2908 
will  stimulate  the  preliminary  thought 
and  planning  that  must  be  undertaken 
now  if  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  is  to  deal  adequately  with  the 
situation. 

COORDINATION  WITH  OTHER  PROGRAMS  AND 
REPORTS 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  programs  to  achieve  a  close 
cooperation  between  VA  health  facilities 
and  community  facilities  for  their  mu- 
tual benefit.  There  are  a  number  of  pro- 
visions in  S.  2908  dealing  with  coordina- 
tion of  VA  programs  with  the  programs 
of  other  Federal  agencies  or  commimity 
health  care  programs.  Briefly  these  are: 

First,  Mr.  President,  one  program 
which  has  been  of  Inestimable  value  in 
furthering  this  cooperation  has  been 
that  authorized  for  the  sharing  of  spe- 
cialized medical  resources.  This  au- 
thority was  enacted  almost  10  years  ago 
and  permits  VA  hospitals  to  share 
specialized  medical  resources  which  be- 
cause of  their  cost,  limited  availability, 
or  unusual  nature,  are  either  unique  in 
the  medical  community  or  are  subject 
to  maximum  utilization  only  through 
mutual  use. 

Under  this  program  a  steady  growth 
of  sharing  agreements  has  been  experi- 
enced. Last  year  there  were  82  VA  hos- 
pitals participating  in  152  sharing  ar- 
rangements, representing  $11,324,363. 
Under  these  arrangements,  services  fur- 
nished by  the  VA  represented  $4,574,363 
in  cost,  and  services  furnished  to  the 
VA  represented  $6,241,532.  Most  of  these 


sharing  agreements  are  with  other  Fed- 
eral facilities,  particularly  with  those 
of  the  uniformed  services,  but  there  is  a 
valuable  opportunity  to  extend  these 
agreements  to  more  affiliated  university 
medical  centers  and  community  hospi- 
tals. 

Section  121  would  extend  this  program 
to  authorize  the  VA  to  share  excess  non- 
specialized  hospital  beds  with  a  com- 
munity health  care  facility  under  very 
clearly  defined  circumstances  and  under 
arrangements  limited  to  1  year  only.  A 
very  similar  provision  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  section  303(4)  of  S.  2354  in 
1972.  It  was  not  acceptable  to  the  other 
body  at  that  time.  I  hope  this  sharing 
authority,  widely  recognized  as  desir- 
able, can  be  worked  out  now  so  that  we 
can  assure  more  effective  utilization  of 
VA  hospital  beds  and  generate  revenues 
for  the  VA  and  the  Federal  Government 
by  keeping  such  excess  beds  filled  by 
community  patients,  while  insuring  that 
an  eligible  veteran  will  always  receive 
the  hospital  care  to  which  he  is  entitled. 

Second,  section  121  also  would  author- 
ize the  reimbursement  under  medicare 
when  a  medicare  eligible  patient  Is  treat- 
ed in  a  VA  hospital  under  a  sharing  ar- 
rangement with  a  community  facility  as 
that  facility's  patient.  On  February  5, 
1976.  Mr.  President.  I  submitted  an  alter- 
ation of  this  language  in  amendment  No. 
1386. 1  am  working  closely  with  Senators 
Long  and  Talmadge  of  the  France  Com- 
mittee, the  latter  also  a  member  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  to  work  out 
any  problems  that  committee  may  have 
with  this  provision.  I  am  hopeful  we  will 
be  able  to  reach  an  accord  which  will 
be  very  helpful  to  the  VA.  expecially  with 
respect  to  dialysis  treatment  under  the 
so-called  ESRD  program.  I  will  discuss 
the  Ijackground  of  this  problem  shortly. 

Third,  section  121  provides  that  the 
VA  shall  attempt  to  coordinate  the  com- 
parable aspects  of  the  VA's  quality  assur- 
ance mechanism,  csdled  HSRO.  with  the 
conununity  under  medicare  and  medic- 
aid. 

Fourth,  section  121  would  also  provide 
that  the  Chief  Medical  Director  report  to 
Congress  annually  on  the  results  of  his 
activities  both  in  coordinating  VA  ac- 
tivities with  other  programs,  such  as 
PSRO,  and  in  acting  in  an  tidvisory  ca- 
pacity pursuant  to  other  Federal  laws,  or 
administratively  created  coordinating  or 
advisory  bodies  in  such  areas  as  cancer 
and  heart  diseases,  arthritis,  emergency 
medical  services,  alcohol  abuse,  aging  re- 
search, health  services  research  and  sta- 
tistics, and  health  planning  and  resource 
develoiment. 

MZDICARE  XZIMBURSKMENT  PROBLEM 

Mr.  President,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration is  currently  Involved  In  faying  to 
work  out  an  arrangement  with  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  whereby 
medicare-covered,  end  stage  renal  dis- 
ease— ESRD — patients  can  continue  to  be 
treated  in  VA  hospitals  on  a  relmbiu'sa- 
ble  basis  under  38  U.S.C.  5053  sharing 
agreements. 

Prior  to  1974,  VA  hospitals  received 
non-VA  end  stage  renal  disease  pa- 
tients— primarily  for  renal  transplanta- 
tion   and    maintenance    dialysis — ^from 
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non-VA  sharing  hospitals.  This  rela- 
tively expensive  treatment  was  provid- 
ed by  the  VA  hospitals,  subject  to  the  38 
U.S.C.  5053  proviso  that  the  full  cost  of 
the  treatment  would  be  reimbursed  by 
the  sharing  hospital.  Apparently,  the 
sharing  facilities  were  reimbursed  for 
their  liability  to  the  VA  for  these  services 
primarily  from  medicare.  The  proportion 
of  the  cost  of  such  services  not  reim- 
bursable under  medicare,  as  well  as  the 
non-medicare-covered  expenses,  came 
from  a  number  of  sources — including  the 
patients  and  the  State,  or,  imder  the  bad 
debts  provisions  of  the  medicare  law. 

In  October  1972,  PubUc  Law  92-603 
was  passed,  expanding  medicare  cover- 
age to  certain  tsrpes  of  conditions.  In- 
cluding end  stage  renal  disease,  without 
limitation  according  to  age.  This  in- 
creased the  number  of  ESRD  patients  in 
the  private  sector  facilities  Including 
those  hospitals  with  which  tiie  VA  had 
agreements  whereby  ESRD  patients  were 
treated  in  the  VA  facility. 

Mr.  President,  in  1973,  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  without  warning, 
abruptly  began  to  cut  off  medicare  pay- 
ments to  the  sharing  non-VA  hospitals 
for  those  patients  who  had  received  ES- 
RD treatment  in  VA  hospitals.  The  cutoff 
was  based  on  an  SSA  determination  that 
the  ESRD  services  being  paid  for  by 
medicare  were  not  being  provided  by  the 
sharing  hospital,  but,  in  fact,  were  be- 
ing provided  by  another  facility  alto- 
gether, the  VA.  Furthermore,  under  sec- 
tion 1814(c)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
unless  a  Federal  facility  is  &^"cot 
provider,"  medicare  cannot  ^^ 
emergency  treatment  given  a^udi  a  fa- 
cility. 

Accordingly,  it  was  determined  that 
medicare  could  not  pay  the  VA  facilities 
directly,  either.  Suddenly  the  sharing 
hospitals  lost  a  bi-weekly  medicare  In- 
come of  thousands  of  dollars.  Absent  this 
income,  most  sharing  hospitals  refused 
to  pay  the  VA  hospitals  for  the  ESRD 
treatment  rendered  to  their  sharing  pa- 
tients even  though  there  was  a  binding 
contract  in  existence.  This  meant  that 
the  full  cost  reimbursement  requirement 
of  38  U.S.C.  5053  was  not  being  met,  and 
the  sharing  agreements  were  thus  placed 
in  jeopardy. 

Since  early  1974,  the  VA  has  been 
working  with  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration to  remedy  this  proUem. 
Collection  efforts  against  the  sharing 
hospitals  were  not  pressed  in  order  to 
preserve  the  sharing  arrangements,  and 
ESRD  patients  were  still  taken  at  VA 
hospitals. 

Tliree  alternatives  were  explored  with 
SSA  as  possible  answers.  One  was  for 
SSA  to  declare  the  VA  hospitals  "com- 
munity providers"  for  the  purposes  of 
the  services  covered  by  the  Glaring  con- 
tract. Another  was  to  consider  the  shared 
VA  faculties  as  merely  an  "extension"  of 
the  sharing  hospitals.  A  third  was  an 
"under  arrangements"  concept  wherein 
the  VA  would  be  considered  as  providing 
certain  specified  services  under  a  con- 
tract with  the  provider  hospital.  The  lat- 
ter two  were  subsequently  determined  not 
to  be  feasible.  The  extension  concept 
would  require  that  controls  over  the 
shared  activities  or  facilities  were  exclu- 


sively in  the  sharing  faciUty,  while  the 
under  arrangements  approach  would  not 
cover  those  items  or  services  deemed  to 
be  inpatient  In  nature. 

Accordingly,  following  a  May  1974 
meeting  with  representatives  from  my 
staff  and  staff  of  the  Finance  Committee 
and  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  at 
which  social  security  and  VA  officials 
were  urged  to  try  to  resolve  the  impasse 
without  new  legislation,  SSA  agreed,  for 
ESRD  purposes  only,  to  consider  desig- 
nated VA  hospitals  as  commimity  pro- 
viders. As  such,  each  of  the  VA  hospitals 
so  designated  would  be  a  medicare  pro- 
vider in  its  own  right. 

In  September  1974,  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  signed 
a  memorandiun  of  imderstandlng  which 
designated  20  VA  hospitals  named  In  an 
attachment  thereto,  as  "community  pro- 
viders" for  purposes  of  Medicare  ESRD 
reimbursement.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
\manimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  that 
memorandimi  be  printed  in  the  Recoro 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  on  this 
provision. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
signing  of  this  memorandum,  however, 
did  not  lead  to  a  resolution  of  all  the 
problems,  and  several  new  ones  devel- 
oped. First,  in  order  to  be  a  Medicare 
provider,  each  VA  hospital  had  to  be  ac- 
credited by  the  Joint  OcHnmission  on 
ccreditation  of  Hospitals,  and  have  a 
utilization  review  program  in  place.  Al- 
though the  VA  was  originally  aware  of 
and  could  readily  meet  these  require- 
ments, it  subsequently  became  apparent 
that  SSA  believed,  additionally,  that  each 
participating  VA  ho^ital  also  had  to 
meet  special,  extensive  regulations  es- 
tablished by  HEW  for  ESRD  care.  The 
two  agencies  are  still  in  tJie  negotiating 
process  on  this  issue.  Second,  with  VA 
t>ecoming  a  Medicare  provider  in  its  own 
right,  there  was  a  sulistantial  economic 
dislocation  at  the  sharing  hospitals  which 
had  to  be  reckoned  with.  A  brief  discus- 
sion of  these  probl«ns  follows: 

ICKDICARE     CERTIFICATION 

AU  eligible  hospitals  must  meet  cer- 
tain criteria  in  order  to  participate  in 
medicare  reimbursement.  Traditionally, 
SSA  has  considered  these  criteria  to  have 
been  met  if  the  facility  is  JCAH-ac- 
credlted,  and  has  a  utilization  of  services 
review  procedure  at  the  facility.  The  VA 
facilities  designated  in  the  1974  memo- 
randum of  imderstandlng  were  JCAH  ac- 
credited, and  in  1974.  the  Chief  Medical 
Director  initiated  a  VA  quality  control 
system  in  all  VA  hospitals;  this  included 
a  utilization  review  procedure,  to  be  ch>- 
erated  by  VA  personnel  in  the  respec- 
tive facility.  However,  it  appears  that 
SSA  may  not  accept  this  VA  review  proc- 
ess as  meeting  ESRD  requirements  and 
may  seek  to  impose  more  stringent  stand- 
ards than  are  required  by  JCAH.  A  sur- 
vey has  been  conducted  by  regional  HEW 
officials  at  all,  or  most,  of  the  designated 
hospitals  by  HEW  representatives  to  as- 
sure that  the  curr«it  criteria  have  been 
met 
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Extensive,  interim  regulations,  which 
Include  controls  over  expansion  of  ESRD 
facilities.  mintmuTn  use  standards  for 
such  facilities,  and  treatment  review  by 
local  ESRD  providers,  and  HEW.  have 
been  published.  Since  all  of  the  20  VA 
hospitals  named  in  the  memorandum  of 
understanding  were  already  providing 
ESRD  care  when  these  regulations  were 
published,  they  were  not  required  to  meet 
these  extensive  requirements. 

However,  when  the  permanent,  long- 
term  end  stage  renal  disease  regulations 
are  published,  these  VA  hospitals  will 
have  to  meet  most  of  the  publkhed  re- 
quirements if  they  wish  to  receive  medi- 
care funds. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  of  tfae  require- 
ments are  particularly  onerous  insofar 
as  the  VA  is  concerned  and  were  really 
not  drafted  to  apply  to  Federal  providers. 
VA  officials  have  met  with  HEW  officials 
and  obtained  certain  agreements  on 
these  points  which  it  is  hoped  will  permit 
the  VA  either  to  meet  these  requirements 
or  to  be  deemed  to  have  met  them.  How- 
ever, the  VA  as  a  Federal  agency  cannot 
give  control  over  its  operations  to  State 
or  local  authorities,  and,  if  this  is  re- 
quired, the  VA  may  have  to  back  away 
from  an  ESRD  provider  status.  Thus,  the 
ESRD  final  regulations  would  require 
modification  to  recognize  this. 

ESRD  BEIMBTTBSEICEMT 

As  a  medicare  provider,  each  VA  hos- 
pital must  submit  its  own  billings  for 
ESRD  medicare  patients.  Tlie  sharing 
hospital  cannot  Include  such  costs  as 
part  of  Its  own  billings.  However,  since 
VA  hospitals  are  not  geared  to  patient 
billing,  it  is  currently  anticipated  that 
the  preparation  and  billing  fimction  will 
be  contracted  out  to  the  sharing  hos- 
pitals, with  some  assistance  fnxn  VA 
personnel.  TTie  bills  would  be  submitted 
to  SSA  by  the  sharing  hospitals  as  the 
agent  of  the  VA. 

However.  VA  ESRD  costs  will  not  be 
considered  by  medicare  to  the  extent  that 
they  exceed  SSA's  determination  of  the 
"reasonable  cost"  of  the  item,  and  total 
Feimbursonent  from  medicare  for  ESRD 
treatment  will  not  provide  full  reim- 
bursement for  the  reasonable  cost  of  the 
item,  llie  SSA  pasmient  will  be  made 
directly  to  the  VA  hospital  which  pro- 
vided the  service.  Under  normal  medi<:are 
arrangements,  the  provider  hospital  is 
responsible  for  collecting  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  bill  on  its  own. 

However,  the  VA,  imder  mandate  of 
38  U.S.C.  5053,  and  the  sharing  contract 
thereimder,  legally  will  look  to  the  shar- 
ing ho^ital  for  the  remainder.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  presently  anticipated  that  the 
sharing  hospital,  legally  obligated  to 
make  complete  pasmient  to  the  VA  for 
the  treatment,  will  collect  the  deductible 
and  noncovered  items  through  its  own 
collection  system,  as  it  did  before  this 
dilemma  arose,  and  wiU  iiay  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  VA  bill  from  this 
source.  For  those  debts  uncollectable  by 
the  sharing  hospital,  SSA  has  advised 
that  the  VA  can  seek  reimbursement 
under  the  medicare  bad  debts  provision. 
In  the  last  analysis,  however,  if  full  re- 
covery has  not  been  realized  by  this 
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process,  the  VA  must  still  look  to  the 
sharing  hospital  to  make  up  any  deficit. 

The  foregoing,  then,  Mr.  President,  is 
the  tentative  "reimbursement  model"  the 
two  agencies  have  been  able  to  develop, 
given  the  mutually  constraining  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  agencies.  But  it  is  still 
under  negotiation  and  may  well  fail  to 
yield  full  reimbursement  to  the  VA.  as 
required  by  38  UJ3.C.  5053.  Millions  of 
dollars,  from  ESRD  bills  unpaid  since 
1973,  are  still  outstanding.  The  VA  can- 
not legally  defer  indefinitely  attempts  to 
collect  the  moneys  due  from  the  sharing 
hospitals,  even  If  they  jeopardize  VA 
sharing  contracts  in  this  area.  Although 
medicare  has  in  some  cases  made  interim 
medicare  payments,  consisting  of  be- 
tween 60  and  70  percent  of  the  back 
ESRD  bill  owed  to  a  number  of  VA 
hospitals,  a  permanent  solution  to  this 
problem  is  necessary. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  a  legislative 
solution  is  now  the  only  clean  way  to 
work  out  this  ESRD  reimbursement 
problem  and  future  similar  problems 
which  will  arise  with  respect  to  other 
types  of  sharing  arrangements.  Indeed. 
SSA  has  now  terminated  payments  to 
Yale  University  under  its  stroke-treat- 
ment sharing  agreement  with  the  West 
Haven,  Conn.,  VA  Hospital  because  care 
is  being  provided  at  the  VA  and  not  at 
Yale.  The  solution  proposed  in  section 
121  of  8.  2908  Is  designed  to  give  the  VA 
and  SSA  the  discretion  to  work  out  satis- 
factory methods  for  determining  reason- 
able costs  and  assuring  quality  and  utili- 
zation review  procedures  while  tailoring 
the  final  terms  and  conditions  to  the 
particular  needs  and  status  of  the  VA 
hospital  system. 

What  must  be  avoided.  Mr.  President, 
is  a  situation  which,  because  the  Federal 
Government  cannot  "get  its  act  to- 
gether," results  in  an  unwise  and  costly 
duplication  of  already  existing  expen- 
sive facilities  which  presently  exist  and 
have  unused  capacity  in  a  particular 
community.  Everyone  Is  In  agreement.  I 
believe,  that  such  a  proliferation  Is  highly 
Inflationary  and  poses  one  of  the  major 
dilemmas  in  health  care  today.  It  is  this 
ixnfortunate  situation  that  the  provision 
in  our  bill  is  designed  to  avoid. 

If  our  new  provision  is  enacted,  Mr. 
President.  I  would  expect  that  other 
types  of  conditions,  such  as  stroke  care 
or  open  heart  surgery,  could  be  brought 
within       such       VA-medicare-sharlng 

arrangements. 

ExHiBrr  3 

Memorandum  of  Unddistandiko 

The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  and 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — 

Recognizing  that  the  Congress  enacted 
Section  2991  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  Public  Law  92-603  (amending 
Section  226  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  42 
U.S.C.  428)  In  order  to  establish  a  compre- 
hensive system  of  benefits  under  the  Medicare 
program  for  Individuals  with  End-Stage 
Renal  Disease: 

Recognizing  that  the  Congress  was  con- 
cerned that  this  program  be  administered  to 
assure  that  facilities  for  the  treatment  of 
End-Stage  Renal  Disease  be  utilized  to  their 
maximum  effectiveness  with  a  minimum  of 
duplication;  and 

Recognizing  further  that  certain  hospitals 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  are  signifi- 
cantly   Involved    In    contributing    to    the 


treatment  of  End -Stage  Renal  Disease  within 
the  United  States; 

Enter  into  this  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing In  order  to  coordinate  the  pro- 
grams respectively  administered  by  them 
with  respect  to  Items  or  services  Involving 
the  treatment  of  Individuals  with  End-Stage 
Renal  Disease.  Specifically,  It  Is  agreed  that: 

1.  This  Memorandiun  of  Understanding 
appUee  only  to  Items  <»'  services,  otherwise 
covered  by  the  Medicare  program,  for  the 
treatment  of  End-Stage  Renal  Disease  fur- 
nished by  Veterans  Administration  hospitals 
on  and  after  July  1,  1973.  under  sharing 
agreements  entered  Into  by  such  hospitals 
pursuant  to  38  U.S.C.  5053  with  hospitals 
participating  In  the  Medicare  program  as 
providers  of  services  thereunder  (such  Vet- 
erans Administration  hospitals  being  listed 
In  Schedule  A  attached  hereto  as  a  part  of 
this  Memorandiun  of  Understanding); 

2.  Because  of  the  scarcity  of  facilities  for 
the  treatment  of  End-Stage  Renal  Disease 
and  the  role  played  with  respect  to  such 
treatment  by  the  Veterans  Administration 
hospitals  listed  In  Schedule  A  pursuant  to 
sharing  agreements  under  38  VS.C.  5053. 
such  hospitals  are  considered,  for  purposes 
of  this  Memorandum  of  Understanding,  com- 
munity institutions  or  agencies  for  purposes 
of  Sections  1814(c)  and  1835(d)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  42  U.S.C.  1396f(c)  and  1395n 
(d); 

3.  Except  to  the  extent  permitted  by  Sec- 
tion 1866(a)  (2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  regulations  Issued  thereunder,  no  indi- 
vidual or  any  other  person  shall  be  charged 
for  items  or  services  with  respect  to  which  a 
provider  of  services  is  precluded  by  reason 
of  Section  1866(a)(1)  of  such  Act  from 
charging  such  individual  or  such  other  per- 
son, and  any  moneys  collected  from  such  In- 
dividual or  such  other  person  shall  be  re- 
turned or  made  subject  to  such  other  dis- 
poeltlon  as  may  be  specified  in  regulations. 
This  provision  accordingly  does  not  preclude 
any  of  the  Veterans  Administration  hospitals 
listed  In  Schedule  A  from  seeking  and  re- 
ceiving reimbursement  from  another  hospi- 
tal. In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  a  shar- 
ing agreement  entered  into  pursuant  to  38 
U.S.C.  5053,  for  items  or  services  not  covered 
by  Medicare; 

4.  This  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
may  be  rescinded  with  respect  to  one  or  more 
hospitals  listed  in  Schedule  A  by  either  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
or  the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
1866(b)(1)  and  (2)  of  the  Social  Seciu-lty 
Act  and  regulations  thereunder.  In  the  event 
of  such  rescission,  the  obligations  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
make  payment  for  the  furnishing  of  items 
and  services  described  in  paragraph  1  hereof 
shall  be  abrogated  to  the  extent  specified  in 
section  1866(b)  (3)  of  such  Act  and  regula- 
tions thereunder. 

DoNAU)  E.  Johnson, 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs, 
Castas  W.  Weinbdcbi, 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 
September  4, 1974. 

SCHKOm^   A — ACCOMPANT2N0    KXMOKAMOVM 
OF    TTNDERSTANOtNO 

Between  the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  regarding  coordination  of  the 
programs  administered  by  them  with  respect 
to  items  or  services  Involving  the  treatment 
of  individuals  with  End-Stage  Renal  Dis- 
ease. 

The  Veterans  Administration  hospitals  In 
the  following  locations,  which  have  entered 
Into  sharing  agreements  with  hospitals  par- 
ticipating In  the  Medicare  program,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  Memorandum  of  Understand- 
ing: 


1.  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

2.  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

3.  Birmingham,  Alabama 

4.  Denver,  Colorado 

6.  Durham,  North  Carolina 

6.  Hlnes,  Illinois 

7.  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

8.  Iowa  City,  Iowa 

9.  Lexington,  Kentucky 

10.  Little  Rock.  Arkansas 

11.  Madison,  Wisconsin 

12.  Nashville,  Tennessee 

13.  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 

14.  Richmond,  Virginia 

16.  St.  Louts,  Missouri 

15.  Salem,  Virginia 

17.  Salt  Lake  City,  UUh 

18.  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 

19.  Seattle,  Washington 

20.  Tucson,  Arizona 

TTTUC    n:    VETERANS   DRUa   AND  ALCOHOL   TREAT- 
MENT  AND   REHABILrrATION   ACT   OF    1070 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  provisions  of 
title  n  of  the  bill  are  very  comparable  to 
legislation  passed  by  the  Senate  in  S. 
2108  in  the  92d  and  in  S.  284  in  the  93d 
Congresses.  Unfortunately,  despite  our 
best  efforts,  we  were  imable  to  reach  an 
agreement  with  the  House  in  either  of 
those  Congresses.  S.  2908  reflects  some 
changes  which  have  been  made  to  take 
care  of  concerns  expressed  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  as  well 
as  the  Veterans'  Administration  with  re- 
gard to  those  bills. 

This  title  provides  for  comprehensive 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  programs 
for  veterans  suffering  from  alcohol  or 
drug  addiction. 

Neither  drug  addiction  nor  alcoholism 
are  new  problems  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. For  years,  the  VA  has 
treated  the  medical  consequences  of  both 
drug  abuse  and  alcohol  abuse  in  its  hos- 
pitals. Furthermore,  the  VA  has  long 
recognized  alcoholism  as  a  treatable  con- 
dition and  has  established  alcoholism 
treatment  units  at  71  VA  medical  facili- 
ties which  have  met  with  considerable 
success. 

There  are  44  VA  special  drug  treat- 
ment units  operating  now.  with  a  capac- 
ity of  treating  about  14,000  patients 
aimually. 

Despite  the  recent  growth  of  the  VA 
programs  for  treatment  of  drug  and  al- 
cohol abuse,  the  VA  is  still  limited  In  sev- 
eral ways  frc«n  responding  fully  to  the 
needs  of  the  veteran  addicted  to  drugs  or 
alcohol. 

The  Comptroller  General  recently  re- 
ported on  the  quality  of  the  alcohol 
treatment  programs  provided  in  VA  fa- 
cilities. In  September,  1975,  report  the 
serious  lack  of  staff  and  fimds  to  operate 
treatment  and  rehabilitaticxi  programs 
was  found  to  be  a  major  problem.  In 
addition,  the  limitations — which  S.  2908 
would  remove — on  providing  outpatient 
counseling  to  the  patient's  family  was 
found  to  pose  serious  handicaps  to  staff 
in  tnring  to  rehabilitate  a  veteran.  Other 
findings  of  the  study  were  that  some  of 
the  major  metropolitan  areas — where 
there  are  large  numbers  of  veterans — 
lack  any  alcohol  treatment  programs.  In 
addition,  the  study  found  that  the  avail- 
ability of  VA  alcoholism  services  was  not 
adequately  publicized. 

At  present,  the  Veterans*  Administra- 
tion does  not  have  automatic  authority 
to  treat  drug  or  alcohol  dependent  vet- 
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erans — or  any  veteran  for  that  matter — 
with  less  than  an  honorable  or  general 
discharge.  As  a  result,  many  thousands 
of  veterans  who  have  become  drug  ad- 
dicted while  in  the  service,  primarily  in 
Southeast  Asia,  and  who  were  given  a 
preamnesty  imdesirable  discharge,  have 
been  denied  the  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tative services  they  need  to  cope  with 
this  tragic  disability.  Under  the  eligibil- 
ity for  the  drug  abuse  treatment  pro- 
gram provided  for  in  S.  2908,  veterans 
with  undesirable  discharges  will  be  elig- 
ible for  treatment  and  rehabilitative 
services. 

In  our  view.  Mr.  President,  to  attempt 
to  determme  which  veteran  actually  ac- 
quired that  habit  of  drug  abuse  during 
service  is  both  virtually  impossible  and 
imnecessary.  It  is  clear  that  many,  if  not 
most,  did.  In  view  of  this  evidence;  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  military  and 
the  VA.  as  well  as  society,  have  histori- 
cally exhibited  an  unenlightened  view 
toward  drug  and  alcohol  addiction:  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  neither  the  mili- 
tary nor  the  VA  will  ever  deem  such 
addiction  to  be  service-connected  but 
rather  consider  it  the  result  of  miscon- 
duct; and  in  view  of  the  great  social  and 
monetary  cost  to  the  Nation  of  drug  ad- 
diction In  terms  of  crime,  law  enforce- 
ment, and  lost  productivity,  our  bill  pro- 
poses that  we  generally  treat  drug  abuse 
as  a  service-connected  disability  for 
treatment  purposes. 

The  same  kind  of  argument  with  re- 
spect to  alcoholism  and  alcohol  abuse 
can  also  be  made,  and  thus  for  each  type 
of  treatment  we  propose  that  certain 
outpatient  and  contract  care  authorities 
be  made  available  to  the  VA  for  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  drug  and 
alcohol  abusers  who  are  veterans. 

S.  2908  would  provide  the  VA  with  the 
full  legislative  authority  and  the  tools 
necessary  to  overcome  these  limitations. 

First,  it  would  make  it  clear  that  alco- 
holism  and  drug  dependence  are  within 
the  meaning  of  disease  for  purposes  of 
treatment  in  VA  facilities  or  VA  sup- 
ported programs. 

The  VA  needs  authority — Indeed  it 
needs  a  mandate  and  the  financial  re- 
sources to  carry  It  out— to  provide  a 
broader  range  of  treatment  modalities 
as  well  as  Uie  comprehensive  rehabilita- 
tive services  necessary  to  enable  formerly 
addicted  veterans  to  return  to  life  in  the 
community  among  family  and  friends 
and  to  cope  with  and  enjoy  a  fulfilling 
job.  ' 


Where  the  VA  is  unable  Itself  to  pro- 
vide this  total  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tive services,  it  should  be  authorized  gen- 
erally to  contract  with  community-based 
programs  for  the  provision  of  such  serv- 
ices, without  the  need  to  find  that  the 
disability  was  technically  service  con- 
nected. 

Second,  it  would  mandate  a  broad- 
range  program  for  treating  and  provid- 
ing the  most  comprehensive  rehabilita- 
tive services  to  veterans  addicted  to 
either  alcohol  or  drugs. 

In  the  case  of  alcohol  treatment  pro- 
grams, the  legislation  encourages  the 
use  of  recovered  alcoholic  counselors, 
halfway  houses,  alternative  treatment 
modalities  in  a  comprehensive  program 
ranging  from  detoxification  to  recovery. 
In  addition,  the  Administrator  is  author- 
ized to  utilize  VA  facilities,  or  to  contract 
witjh  other  Government  or  private  facili- 
ties when  VA  services  are  not  readily 
available. 

Mr.  President,  S.  2908  authorizes  a 
comparable  and  even  more  comprehen- 
sive program  for  the  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation of  veterans  addicted  to 
drugs.  The  bill  provides  for  contracting 
for  care  In  community  facilities  when  VA 
services  are  not  readily  available.  In  ad- 
dition. It  would  set  up  VA  machinery  to 
seek  out  and  counsel  addicted  veterans 
and  provide  them  with  help  in  obtain- 
ing review  and  correction  of  less  than 
honorable  discharges  by  the  military. 
The  scope  of  drug  treatment  and  rehabil- 
itation programs  would  by  statute  be  re- 
quired to  include  individual  counselmg, 
referral  services,  and  crisis  intervention, 
and  the  VA  would  be  required  to  offer 
alternative  modalities  of  treatment 
based  upon  the  individual  needs  of  the 
veteran. 

The  bill  would  furthermore  require 
the  VA  to  provide  treatment  and  reha- 
bilitative services  for  any  eligible  vet- 
eran who  has  been  charged  with  or  con- 
victed of  a  criminal  offense,  but  who  is 
not  confined  and  is  not  required  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  by  court  order. 
In  the  case  of  a  veteran  who  is  required 
to  participate  in  a  treatment  and  reha- 
bilitation program  by  a  coxu^,  the  serv- 
ices may  be  provided,  but  only  under  con- 
ditions which  will  insure  that  the  volun- 
tary nature  of  the  program  with  r^ard 
to  other  pwirticipating  veterans  would  not 
be  impaired. 

Success  in  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  an  addicted  veteran  can  be 
heightened  if  the  veteran  is  In  the  work 
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force  and  Involved  in  a  satisfying  and 
fulfilling  Job.  In  order  to  assist  recovered 
veteran  addicts  in  finding  productive  em- 
ployment, 8.  2908  would  direct  the  VA 
to  carry  out  a  program  with  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  pnnnote  the  Federal  em- 
plo3mient  of  recovered  addicts,  and  to 
cooperate  with  and  assist  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  placing  these  veterans  with 
private  employers. 

In  addition,  S.  2908  would  provide  pro- 
cedures for  the  treatment  of  active  duty 
service  personnel  suffering  from  drug  de- 
pendence in  VA  health  care  facilities  if 
they  voluntarily  request  such  treatment. 
This  transfer  from  the  Armed  Services 
to  a  Veterans'  Administration  facility 
would  be  limited  to  the  last  90  days  of  a 
tour  of  duty. 

CONCLTTSION 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  I  have 
described  and  others  not  discussed  in  de- 
tail are  all  outlined  in  the  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  S.  2908  which  Chair- 
man Hartke  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
ans'  Affairs  was  kind  enougb  to  place  in 
the  Record  yesterday  at  my  request.  He 
also  submitted  at  my  request  an  amend- 
ment making  six  minor  changes  In  the 
bill  text  which  are  necessary  to  correct 
several  drafting  oversights. 

Mr.  President,  based  on  preliminary 
discussions  with  the  VA's  Department 
of  MMilcine  and  Surgery,  we  estimate  the 
first  full  year  cost  of  the  bill  as  irom  $70 
to  $100  million.  We  will  be  receiving  more 
detailed  cost  estimates  at  our  hearings 
on  February  18  and  19  and  from  the 
Congressional  Budget  OflBce — CBO.  To  a 
considerable  extent,  projected  costs  de- 
pend very  much  on  the  underlying  as- 
sumptions, and  the  VA's  and  ours  may  be 
very  different  with  respect  to  several  key 
provisions,  such  as  preventive  care,  re- 
adjustment professional  coimseling,  un- 
limited outpatient  care  for  those  with 
service-connected  disabilities  rated  be- 
tween 50  and  80  percoit,  family  mental 
health  counseling,  outpatient  dental 
care,  beneficiary  travel,  and  drug  and 
alcohol  abuse  treatment.  We  look  for- 
vrard  to  hearings  and  discussions  with 
CBO  to  resolve  the  cost  impact  of  our 
proposals. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  indicated  when  I  In- 
troduced S.  2908,  we  plan  to  proceed 
rapidly  with  our  hearings — which  begin 
tomorrow — and  subcommittee  and  com- 
mittee consideration  In  order  to  meet  our 
responsibilities  under  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974. 


Visfls  to  VA  stiff  and  on  a  fee  for  service  basis 


Visits  to  VA  staff 


Visits  on  a  foe  for  service  basts 


Total 


set 


NSC' 


Total 


SCI 


NSC> 


Total 


SC> 


NSC' 


FISCAL  YEAR  1970' 
All  purposes: 

Visits. 6,968.878 


Costs  (in  thousands). 

Cost  per  visit 

Compensation  and  pension: 

Visits 

Costs  (in  thousands) 

Cost  per  visit 

Outpatient  treatment-SC: 

Visits 

Costs  (in  thousands) 

Cost  per  visit 


{190,032 
t2>.27 

390,100 

$19, 139 

$49.06 

3. 573, 133 

$101,823 

$28.50 


4.504,712         2,464,166 
$127,166  $62,866 

230,159  159,941 

$11,292  $7,874 

3,573,133 

$101,823 


5,792,617    3,352.504    2,440,113  1,176,261 

$162,150     $99,742     $62,408  $27,882 

$27.99 $23.70 

336.383     198,466     137,917  53,717 

$18,109     $10,684      $7,425  $1,030 

$53.83 $W.17 

2,456,658         2,456,658 1.116,475 

$75,088            $75,088 $26,735 

$3a57 23.95 


1,152,208  24.053 

$27,424  $458 

3L693  22.024 

^  $422 

1,116.475 

$26,735 


Footnotes  at  end  of  taMe. 
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Visits  to  VA  stall  and  on  a  fM  for  sarvic*  bash 


Visib  to  VA  staff 


Total 


SC* 


NSC* 


Visib  ontfmHtt  sorvict  basis 


Total 


SC> 


NSC' 


Total 


SC> 


NSC 


FrSCAL  YEAR  1970— Ce«UmMd 

10-10,  applicatioiM  lor  cars: 

Visits 

Costs  (in  thousands). 

Cost  par  visit 

PralMdcart: 

Visib 

Costs  (In  ttioosaiKb)ii;iii;ii;iii;ii;; 

Cost  per  vist_ 

Ambulatory  cara: 

Visib 

Cosb  (in  tbousands) 

Cost  par  visit 

Outpatient  tr«atmant-NSC 

Visits 

Cost  (in  tiiousands).„ 

Cost  par  visit 

Aio  and  attendanca,  and  housabound: 

Visits 

Costs  (in  thousands) 

&>st  par  visit 

Allcthar* 

Visib 

Cosb  (in  thousands) 

Cost  par  visit 


.222,591 

S19.790 

$16.19 

109,035 


1. 


374,564 

$36,37C 

S26.46 

$2911  . 

291,640 
$9,321 
$31.96  . 


FISCAL  YEAR  1971 

All  purposas: 

Visib 7,711,798 

Cosb  (in  thousands) J224  607 

Cost  per  visit ""'.'.'.  $M.  12 

Compensation  and  pension: 

Visib 456,302 

Cosb  (in  thousands) J21  822 

Cost  per  visit '_'_[  J47.82 

Outpatient  traatmant-SC: 

V"«<»---  L -V 3,857,659 


Cosb  (in  thousands) $117,432 

Cost  per  visit I"'.'.  $30.44 

lO-lO,  applications  tor  cara: 

Visib 1,373  66g 

Cosb  On  thousands) ^4  144 

Costparvisit J  $1>.58  . 

Prebed  cara: 

Visib 114,629 

Cosb  (in  thousands) $3,596 

Costparvisit $S.37 

Ambulatory  cara: 

Visib 

Cosb  On  thousands) "." 

Cost  per  visit '. 

Outpatient  treatment- NSC: 

Visib          1.595,452 


Cosb  (in  thousands) 

Cost  per  visit 

Aid  and  attendanca,  and  housabound: 

Visib 

Cosb  (in  thousands) 

Cost  par  visit 

A«  other*: 

Visib 

Cosb  On  thousands) 

Cost  par  visit 


$45,469 
$28.49 

26,111 

$921 

$35.27 

288,277 

$11,223 

$38.93 


FISCAL  YEAR  1972 
AR  purposas: 

Visib 

Cosb  On  thousands) 

Cost  per  visit 

Compensation  and  pension: 

Visib. 

Cosb  (in  thousands) 

Costparvisit 

Outpatient  traatmant-SC: 

Visib 

Costs  On  thousands) 

Cost  per  visit 

10-10,  applications  for  cara: 

Visib 

Coab  On  thousands) l", 

Costparvisit 

Prebed  care: 

Visib 

Cosb  On  thousands). ] 

Cost  per  visit 

Ambulatory  care: 

Visib 

Cosb  On  thousands). 

Cost  per  visit I 

Outpatient  treatmant-NSC:  

Visib 2 

Cosb  On  thousands). l..." 

Cost  per  viMt 

Aid  and  attendanca,  and  housabound: 

Visib 

Cosb  On  thousands) 

Costparvisit 

AN  other:'  

Visib 

Coab  On  thousands). 

Cost  par  visit ""'.'.'.'."'.'... 

t  and  af  Mto. 


9,  la,  286 

$276,976 

$30.28 

406,065 

$23,065 

$56.80 

4, 258, 093 

$137, 131 

$32.20 

1, 494, 491 
$27,882 
$18.66  . 

318.536 
$7,293  . 
$22.90  . 


156, 425 

$61,597 

$28.56 

219, 871 
$6,536 
$29.72 

294,805 
$13,472 
$U.69  . 


529.382 

$8,570 


693,209 
$11,220 


109.035 
$3,350 


1,374,564 
136,376 


1,938 

su 


5,877 
^75 


170.100 
$5,423 


121.540 
$3,898 


1.221,124 

$19,768 

$16. 19 

109.035 


,374,564 

$36,376 
$26.46 

6  306 

$202 
$32.03 

288.547 
$9,257 
»i.06  . 


4,893, 347 
$147,014 


2, 818. 451 
$77,593 


269,218 
$12, 672 


187,084 
$9,150 


3.857,659 
$117,432 


594,668 
$10, 381 


778,  700 
$13, 763 


114.  C29 
$3,SK 


1, 595. 452 
$45, 469 


476 


•iS 


11635 


6, 445, 852 

$191, 375 

$29.68 

369. 911 

$20,266 

$54.78 

2,668,262 

$85,923 

$39.96 

1,371,340 

$24,122 

$1>.59 

114,629 
$3,596 
$31.37 


1, 595, 452 

$45, 469 

$2149 

21,229 
$834 

$39.28 


165.326 
$6,308 


122,951 
$4,915 


5,353,619 
$171,443 


3,794,667 
$105,533 


239,579 
$13,609 


166.486 
$1456 


4,251093 
$137, 131 


647, 114 
$12,073 


847,  377 
$15,809 


54,528 
$1,621 


311536 
$7,293 


2,156,425 
$61,597 


165.343 
$4,915 


285.029 

$11, 165 

$39.17 


7,551,485 

$235,969 

$31.25 

342, 035 

$21,762 

$63.63 

2,891,602 

$101, 315 

$35.04 

1, 492, 548 
$27,862 
$1167  . 

311536  . 
$7,293  . 
$22.10. 


154,  M5 
$7,009 


140,500 
$6,463 


2. 156, 425 

$61,597 

$2156 

60,383 
$2,782 
$46.07 

289,956 
$13,356 
$46.07  . 


528,747 
$8,560 


692,377 
$11,208 


1,467 
$22 

$15.00 


635 
$10 


832 
$U 


1,564 
ISO 


109, 035 
SI  350 


1.374. 564 
$37,376 


bs2 


167,069 
$5,360 


121, 478 
$3,897 


1,S09 

$31 

$20.54 

3,893 
164 

$20.69 


374 

$> 


1,135 
$23 


3,031 
$63 


62 
$1 


3, 667, 746 
$114,501 


2,771106 
$76,874 


211247 
$11,754 

151,664 
$1512 

2,688,262 

$85,923  . 

593,790 
$10,372 

777.  550 
$13,750 

1,265,946 

$33,232 

»6.25 

86,391 
$1,556 
$1101 

1, 169, 397 

$31,509 

$26.94 

2,028 
$22 

$10.84  . 


1, 225, 601 
$32,513 


40,345 
$719 


50,971 
$918 


35,420 
$638 


1, 169, 397 
$31,509 


878 


1,150 
$13 


114.629 
$3,596 


5.265 
$200 


1. 595, 452 
$45,469 


•^s 


162, 182 
$6,252 


122, 847 
$4,913 


4,882 

$87 
$17.82 

3,248 
$58 

$17.85 


1,211 
$21 


3,671 
$66 


3,144 
$56 


104 

$2 


3.904,558 
$133,815 


3,646.927 
$102,154 


201,801 
$12,840 


140,234 
$1922 


1, 596. 801 

$41,007 

$25.68 

64.030 
$1,303 
$20.35 


1,441061 
$37,628 


147,740 
$3,379 


37.778 
P69 


^ 


2, 891, 602 
$101, 315 


646,273 
$12,064 


846,275 
$15,798 


14.975 
$690 


311536 
$7,293 


2.156.425 
$61,597 


45,408 
$2,092 


1,366.491 

1,386,491  ... 

$35,816 
$26.21  . 

1,943 
$20 

Ilia. 

$35,816  ... 

841 

$• 

1,102 
$11 

149, 907     140, 049 
$6,906      $6,452 


159,488 
$3,754 
$23.53 

4,849 

$2151  . 


39.553 


119,935 
$2,823 


4,398 
$103 


451 
$11 
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Visib  to  VA  staff  and  on  a  fan  lor  sarvic  bas  is 


Visib  to  VA  staff 


Visib  on  a  faa  for  sanriee  basis 


Total 


SC> 


NSC' 


Total 


SC> 


NSC' 


Total 


SC> 


NSCs 


FISCAL  YEAR  1973 
AN  purposes: 

Visib^ - - 10j463,494 

Cosb  On  thousands) $324,785 


Cost  per  visit. 
Compensation  and  pansioa: 

Visib 

Cosb  On  Uiousands) 

Costparvisit 

Outpatient  traatmant-SC: 

Visib 

Cosb  On  thousands) 

Cost  par  visit 

10-10,  applications  tor  cait: 

Visib 1. 

Cosb  On  thousands).i 

Costparvisit 

Prebed  cara: 

Visib 

Costs  On  thousands) 

Cost  per  visit 

Ambulatory  care: 

Visib 

Cosb  On  thousands) 

Cost  per  visit 

Outpatient  treatment-NSC: 

Visits 

Costs  On  thousands) 

Cost  per  visit 

Aid  and  attendanca.  and  housebound: 

Visib 

Cosb  On  thousands) 

Cost  per  visit 

All  other: « 

Visib... 

Cosb  On  thousands) 

Cost  per  visit 


nSCAL  YEAR  1974 


AH  purposas: 

Visib _ 

Cosb  in  (thousands)_ 

Cost  per  visit 

Compensations  and  pensions: 

Visib 

Cosb  (in  thousands) 

Cost  par  visit 

Outpatient  treatmant-SC: 

Visib 

Cosb  On  thousands) 

Cost  per  visit 

10-10,  applications  for  can: 

Visib 

Cosb  On  thousands) 

Cost  per  visit w. 

Pra-badcare: 

Visib 

Costs  On  thousands) 

Cost  per  visit - , 

Ambulatory  care: 

Visib 

Cosb  On  thousands) 

Cost  per  visit 

Outpatient  treatment- NSC: 

Visib 

Cosb  (in  thousands) 

Costparvisit 

Aid  and  attendanca  and  housabound: 

Visib 

Cosb  On  thousands) 

Cost  par  visit 

All  other:* 

Visib 

Cosb  On  thousands) 

Costparvisit 


FISCAL  YEAR  1975 
All  purposas: 

Visib 

Cosb  On  thousands) 

Costparvisit , 

Compansatiofl  and  pension: 

Visib 

Cosb  On  ttwusands) 

Costparvisit 

Outpatient  traatmant-SC : 

Visib 

Cosb  On  thousands) 

Cost  per  visit 

10-10.  applications  for  cara: 

Visib -. 

Cosb  On  thousands). 

Costparvisit 

Prebed  cara: 

Visib 

Cosb  (in  thousands) 

Costparvisit 

Ambulatory  cara: 

Visib 

Cosb  On  thouunds) 

Costparvisit 

Outpatient  traatmant-NSC: 

Visib 

Cosb  On  thousands) 

Costparvisit 


$31.04 

339.557 

$23,278 

$6i55 

4.355,368 

$151,649 

$34.81 

1.577.282 

$34,305 

$21.75 

611.969 

$12,027 

$19.65 


5.477,450 
$188,088 


4,986,044 
$136,697 


200,339 
$13,733 


4,355,368 
$151,649 


139,218 
$9,545 


682,963 
$14,854 


894,319 
$19,451 


611,969 
$12,027 


1770,097 

$278,079 

$3L71 

310,686 

$22,382 

$72.04 

2,997,053 

$113,260 

$37.79 

1,576,143 

$34,284 

$21.75 

611.969 

$12,027 

$19.65 


4,026,794 
$148,447 


4.743.303 
$129,632 


183.305 
$13,205 


2.997,053 
$113,260 


682.470 
$14,845 


127,381 
$9,177 


893.673 
$19,439 


611,969 
$12,027 


1,693,397 

$46,706 

$27.58 

$31.03 

1,358.315 

$2126 

1.139 

$21 

$1144 


1,450,656 
$39,641 


242.741 
$7,065 


17.084 
$528 


1.351315 


11,837 
$368 


493 

$9 


646 
$12 


2,894,062 

$79,087 
$26.50 

367,417 

$10,685 

$29,08 

317,839 

$13, 754 

$43.27 


2,894,062 
$79,087 


91, 119 
$1,495 


276,298 
$9,190 


147.661 
$6,357 


170,178 
$7,397 


2,879.739 

$71953 

$27.42 

81. 101 
$3,530 
$43.53 

313.406 

$13,643 

$43.53 


2.879,739 
$78,953 


20J13 


60.988 
$2,655 


143.853 
$6,262 


169.553 
$7,381 


14.323 

$134 

$9.36 

286,316 
$7,155 
$24.99 

4,433 

$111 
$24.99 


'"^ 


71,006 
$620 


215,310 
6.535 


$95 


62S 
$16 


11,613,296 

$371,418 

$31.98 

316. 359 

$22,786 

$72.03 

4, 465. 156 

$161,908 

$36.26 

1,682,876 

$38,514 

R2.75 

772,018 

$23,228 

$30.09 


5,656,731 
$201,515 


5. 956. 565 
$169,903 


186.652 
$13,444 


4, 465. 156 
$161,908 


129.707 
$9,342 


733.015 
$16,676 


959.861 
$21,838 


772.018 
$23,228 


1804,650 

$315,090 

$32.14 

290.728 

$21,867 

$75.21 

3.071.395 

$117,550 

$3127 

1.691,695 

$31493 

$22.75 

772.018 

$23,228 

$30.09 


4. 154, 747 
$154,036 


5.649.903 
$161,054 


171.530 
$12,902 


3.071,395 
$117. 550 


111  19$ 
$1965 


732,504 
$16,667 


959.191 
$21,826 


1,801 646 

$56,328 

$31.14 

25,631 

$919 

$35.86 

1.393,761 

$44,358 

$31.82 

1.181 

$21 

$17.78 


1.501,984 
$47,479 


306,662 
$1849 


'"^ 


1,393,761 


10.509 
$377 


511 
$9 


$12 


772,018 
$23,228 


3,539,740 
$96. 654 

C7.30 

459.683 

$14,205 

$30.90 

367.464 

$14, 123 

3143 


3.539.740 
$96,654 


114,002 
$3,440 


345.681 
$10,765 


157.906 
$6,047 


209,558 
$1076 


3. 512. 454 

$95,960 

$27.32 

104.244 
$4,022 
$38,58 

362,116 

$13,970 

$3158 


3.512.454 
$95,960 


25.853 
$997 


71391 
$3,025 


153,465 
$5,920 


208.651 
$8,050 


27,286 

$694 

$25.43 

355,439 

$11 183 

$2165 

5,348 

$153 

$2165 


27,286 
$694 


81149 
$2,443 


267,290 
$7,740 


4,441 
$127 


943.022 
163.865 
$3127  . 

351590 
$25,231 
$71.36  . 

$185,880 
$3>.96  . 

1,951.387 

^1! 


62,647 

$8.267 

$131.96 


^im 


974 


7,691.749 
$231,891 


201618 
$14,886 


144,972 
$10,345 


$185,880 


8U,951 
$11207 


1, 106, 436 
$25,151 


62.647 
$1267 


1.365.827 
$38,845 

$2144 

4,345,937 

$123,590 

$2143 


1.365,827 
$31845 


4,345.937 
$123,590 


11,909.019 

$391053 

$33.00 

323,085 

$21992 

$74.26 

3,365,200 

$131,687 

$39.13 

1,941676 

$44,308 

$22.74 

62,647 

$1267 

$131.96 

1, 365, 827 

4,299,842 

il22.177 

$2141 


4, 592. 158 
$173,447 


211606$ 


2.034.003         1,659,115  347,  W 

$70812  $51527  $12,285 

$34.81 


190,620 
$14, 155 


132,465 
$9,837 


30.505 
$1,239 
$40.62 


17, 


m 


12,507 
$508 


3,365.200 
$131,687 


1,530,875         1,530,875 
$54,193            $54,193 
$35.40 


843,777 
$11 185 


1,104,899 
$25, 123 


2,711 

$50 

$1144 


1,174 
$22 


1,537 
$2t 


62,647 
$1267 


1,365,827 
$31845 


4,299,842 
$122,177 


46,0K 

$1,413 

$30.65 


46,015 
$1,413 
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Vltits  to  VA  ttaff  and  M  a  Im  lor  sarvica  basis 


Visib  to  VA  staff 


Visits  OA  a  faa  for  sarvica  basis 


Total 


SC> 


NSC' 


Total 


SC> 


NSC> 


Total 


SO 


FISCAL  YEAR  1975— Contlnuad 

Aid  and  attendance,  and  houMbouml: 

Vijjb 

Costs  (in  thousands) 

Cost  per  visit 

Another:* 

Visits 

Cosb  (in  thousands) „ 

Cost  per  visit ...... 


541, 15S 
»19, 124 
$35.33 

426,401 
SU.S70 
S4X55. 


134.207 
$4,742 


406,951 
$14,382 


167,422 
$7,259 


251,979 
$11,311 


124, 319 
$5,436 
$43.73 

419, 423 
$18,341 
$4173  . 


30,831 
$1,348 


93,488 
K088 


161,730 
$7,072 


257,693 
$11,269 


416, 839 

$13,688 

$32.84 

6,978 

$229 

$32.84 


103, 376 
$3,394 


5,692 
$187 


FISCAL  YEAR  1976  • 

All  purposes: 

Visits 14,665,000 

Costs  (in  thousands) $591,096 

Cost  per  visit $40.30 

Compensation  and  pension: 

Visits 355,000 

Costs  (in  thousands) $31, 231 

Cost  per  visit $87.97 

Outpatient  treatment— SC: 

Visits 5.114,000 

Costs  (In  thousands) $237,026 

Cost  per  visit $46.34 

10-10,  applications  for  cara: 

Visits „ 2,061,000 

Costs  (in  thousands) $57,812 

Cost  per  visit $2&0S 

Prebed  care: 

Visits 15,000 

Costs  (in  thousands) $2, 442 

Cost  per  visit $lK.80 

Ambulatory  care: 

Visits.. 1.515.000 


6,551,000 
$296,618 


8,114,000 
$294,478 


209,000 
$18, 415 


5,114,000 
$237,026 


146,000 
$12, 816 


Costs  (in  thousands) 

Cost  per  visit 

Outpatient  treatment— NSC: 

Visits  

Costs  (in  thousands) 

Cost  per  visit 

Aid  and  attendance,  ana  housabound 

Visists 

Costs  (in  thousands) 

Cost  per  visit 

Another:' 

Visits 

Cost  (in  thousanib) 

Cost  per  visit 


$53,161 
$35.09 

4,550,000 

$159,550 

$35.06 

595,000 

$25,453 

$42.77 

460,000 
$24, 421 
$53.08 


• 

892,000 
$25,023 

1, 169, 000 
$32,789 

15,000 

$2,442 

1.515.000 

$53,161 

4,500,000 
$159,550 

148,000 
$6,337 

447,000 
$19, 116 

188,000 

$9,817 

272,000 
$14,604 

12,493.000 

$501. 132 

$40.11 

235,000 

$29,780 

$91.63 

3.500.000 
$168,980 
$48.28  . 

2.058,000 
$57. 747 
$28.06  . 

15.000  . 

$2,  442  . 

$162.80  . 

1.515.000  . 

$53,161  . 

$35.09  . 

4,550,000  . 

$157,725  . 

$35.05  . 

147,000 
$7,932 
$53.96  . 

433,000 
$23,365 
$53.96  . 


4,786,000 
$222, 527 


7,707,000 
$278,605 


192,000 
$17,593 


133,000 
$12,187 


3,500,000 

$168,980 


891,000 
$25,001 


1,167,000 
$32,746 


2,172,000 

$89,964 

$41.41 

30,000 
$1,451 
$48.38 

1,614,000 

$68,056 

$42.16 

3.000 

$65 

$21.67 


1,765,000 
$74,091 


17,000 
$822 


1,614,000 
$68,046 


1,000 
$22 


15,000 
$2,442 


1,515,000 
$53,161 


4,500.000 
$157,725 


37.000 
$1,996 


110.000 
$5,936 


166,000 
$8,957 


267,000 
$14,408 


50.000 
$1,825 
$36.50 

448,000 
$17,521 
$M,11 

27,000 
$1,056 
$39.11  . 


111,000 
K341 


22,000 
$860 


FISCAL  YEAR  1977  • 
All  purposes: 

Visits     14,828.000 


Costs  (in  thousands) 
Cost  per  visit 

Compensation  and  pension 

Visits... 

Costs  (in  thousands)... 
Cost  per  visit. 

Outpatient  treatment-SC: 

Visits 5.257,000 

Costs  (in  thousands). —    " 

Cost  per  visit „ 

10-10,  applications  for  care: 

Visits. 

Costs(inthousan(h) 

Cost  per  visit. 

Prebed  care: 

Visits-, 

Costs  (in  thousands)^ 

Cost  per  visit 

Ambulatory  care: 

Visib., 1.518,000 

Costs  (in  thousands) 

Cost  per  visit 

Outpatient  treatment- NSC: 

Visib 

Cost(in  thousands) 

Cost  per  visit 

Aid  and  attendance,  housebound: 

Visib 

Cosb  (in  thousands) 

Cost  par  visit 

Another:* 

Visib.,.    388.000 

Cosb(in  thousands)- J22  702 

Costpervlsit „ $58.51 


$673. 705 
45.43 

365,000 

$35,051 

$96.03 


$281,964 
$53.63 

2,063,000 
$63,161 
$30.61  . 

12,000  . 

$2. 133  . 

$177.75  . 


6.684,000 
$347,758 


8. 144, 000 
$325,947 


215,000 
$20,667 


150.000 
$14,384 


5, 257, 000 
$281,964 


893,000 
$27,340 


1, 170, 000 
$35,821 


12,  456,  000 

$544,390 

$43.70 

325,000 
$32,504 
$100.01 

3,500,000 

$184, 450 

$52.70 

2,058,000 

$63,016 

$30.62 


4,  767, 000 
$241,770 


7,689,000 
$302,620 


192,000 
$19, 202 


133,000 
$13,302 


3.500,000 
$184, 450 


891,000 
$27,282 


1,167,000 
$35,734 


2,372,000 
$129,315 
$54.51  . 

40,000 
$2,547 
$63.69  . 

1,757,000 
$97,514 
$M.50,. 

5.000 
$29.00  . 


1,917,000 
$105,988 


23,000 
$1,465 


1,757,000 
$97,  »4 


2,000 
$58 


12,000 
$2,133 


$58,139. 
$38.30 

4,570,000 

$175, 534 

$36.41 

655,000 

$35. 021 

$53.46 


1,518,000 
$58,139 


4.5701000 
$175,534 


162.000 
$8,659 


493.000 
$26,362 


157,000 
$9,128 


231,000 
$13, 574 


12,000 

$2, 133 

$177.75 

1. 518, 000 
$58,139  . 
$38,30 

4,500,000 
$172, 170  . 
$38.26  . 

175,000 
$10,306 
$58.89  . 

368,000 

$21,672 
$58.89  . 


12,000 
$2,133 


1,518,000 
$58,139 


4,500.000 

$172, 170 


43,000 
$2,532 


132,000 
$7. 774 


141.000 
$8,304 


227.000 
$13,368 


70,000 
$3, 364 

$48.05 

480,000 

$24, 715 

$51.49 

20,000 
$1,030 
$51.49 


119,000 
$6,127 


16,000 
$824 


NSC' 


313,463 
$10,294 


1.2» 
$42 


407,000 
$15,873 


13.000 
$629 


2,000 
$43 


50,000 
$1,825 


337.000 
$13,180 


5.000 

$196 


455,000 
$23,327 


17,000 
$1,082 


3,000 
$87 


70,000 
$3,364 


361,000 
$18,588 


4,000 
$206 


«  Excludes  visits  and  cosb  for  employee  hearth  care;  excludes  costs  of  beneficiary  travel 
!  Workload  division  between  service  connected  and  nonservica  connected  are  estimated. 
•This  represents  the  1st  year  of  the  14-4  cost  report;  cost  figures  should  be  considered  approxi- 
matiofls. 

•  Includes  visib  and  cosb  for  insurance,  research,  noobad  care,  day  hospitals  and  miscellaneous 
purposes. 


» On  he  basis  of  experience  to  date  it  appears  that  approximately  13,100,000  visib  will  be  realized 
in  fiscal  year  1976  (excluding  employee  health). 
•  1976  col.  of  1977  congressional  budgeL 
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U.S.  Skkate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Not>ember  11.  1975. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Rottoxbush, 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affain,  Veterans' 
Administration,   Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Administratok  :  We  are  deeply 
concerned  by  the  action  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration has  recently  taken  to  discon- 
tinue the  longstanding  VA  policy  under 
which  VA  physicians  and  hospital  adminis- 
trators cooperated  with  State  and  local 
health  agencies  by  reporting,  pursuant  to 
State  law,  the  names  and  addresses  of  pa- 
tients with  communicable  diseases  who  have 
been  treated  at  VA  health  care  faculties.  We 
believe  that  this  action  by  the  VA  Is  con- 
trary to  the  public  health  and  safety  and  is 
not  required  by  law,  as  contended  in  Gen- 
eral Counsel's  Opinion  13-74  of  May  30,  1974. 
We  urge  a  more  reasonable  and  flexible  In- 
terpretation of  existing  law  In  order  to  con- 
form to  Congressional  intent  and  to  the  dic- 
tates of  sound  medical  practice.  We  respect- 
fully request  that  you  direct  that  the  VA's 
position  on  this  very  important  Issue  be  re- 
considered, and  that,  pending  the  outcome 
of  such  reconsideration,  you  reinstate  the 
discontinued  i>olicy  of  cooperation  with  State 
and  local  public  health  authorities. 

In  1972,  Congress  enacted  Public  Law  92- 
540,  the  Vietnam  Era  Veterans'  Readjust- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1972.  Section  412  of 
that  Act  amended  section  3301  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  in  two  respects:  (1)  a 
reference  to  "the  names  and  addresses  of 
present  or  former  personnel  of  the  armed 
services,  and  their  dependents"  was  added  to 
the  first  sentence  of  the  section  (which  re- 
quires that  certain  records  and  information 
be  confidential  and  privileged  except  as  spe- 
cified thereafter) ;  and  (2)  a  new  paragraph 
(9)  was  added  at  the  end  of  the  section  to 
describe  circumstances  under  which  "names 
and  addresses"  could  be  released  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

The  General  Counsel  In  his  Opinion  of 
May  30.  1974.  interpreted  these  amendments 
as  an  expression  of  Congressional  intent  that 
names  and  addresses  of  veterans  could  no 
longer  be  released  pursuant  to  paragraph  (8) 
of  the  section  (allowing  the  Administrator 
to  release  "information  .  .  .  when  in  his 
Judgment  such  release  would  serve  a  useful 
purpose  .  .  ."),  but  could  only  be  released 
In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (9)  (to  any  non-profit  organization 
but  only  "if  the  release  Is  directly  connected 
with  the  conduct  of  programs  and  the  util- 
ization of  benefits  under  .  .  .  title  [38] 
.  .  .").  The  1972  amendments,  the  General 
Counsel  concluded,  had  the  effect  of  pro- 
hibiting the  Administrator  from  continuing 
the  VA's  longstanding  policy  of  cooperation 
with  State  and  local  public  health  authorities 
by  advising  them  of  the  identity  of  any  vet- 
eran patient  with  a  communicable  disease. 
We  disagree. 

On  September  25.  1975.  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  notified  all  stations 
by  telegram  that  the  names  and  addresses  of 
patients  suffering  from  communicable  dis- 
eases were  no  longer  to  be  reported  to  State 
or  local  public  health  agencies.  On  October 
30.  the  Department  released  an  interim  is- 
sue, generally  implementing  the  Privacy  Act 
of  1974  (PubUc  Law  93-579) ,  reiterating  the 
prohibition  on  the  release  of  names  and 
addresses  to  those  agencies. 

In  oiu'  view,  two  alternative  interpretations 
of  existing  law  permit  you  to  continue  the 
VA's  longstanding  policy  of  advising  the  ap- 
propriate local  public  health  authority  of 
the  identity  of  any  VA  patient  with  a  com- 
municable disease. 

We  believe,  first  of  all,  that  there  Is  no 
basis  (or  concluding  that  Congress,  by 
amending  section  3301  in  1972,  Intended  that 
information  from  medical  records.  Including 


the  Identity  of  a  patient  treated  tat  a  caaca- 
munlcable  dlaeaae,  fall  under  the  limitation 
of  paragn4>h  (9)  of  that  section,  as  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  contends.  As  the  prinlcpal  Sen- 
ate authors  of  PubUc  Law  92-640,  we  conclude 
that  the  preexisting  authority  in  paragraph 
(8) .  aa  limited  by  other  applicable  State  and 
Federal  laws,  was  not  In  any  way  altered  by 
that  1972  law  Insofar  as  the  release  of  infor- 
mation from  a  VA  patient's  medical  records 
Is  concerned. 

Second,  we  believe,  alternatively,  that,  even 
iinder  the  more  restrictive  language  of  para- 
graph (9) — and  we  stress  that  we  believe 
that  paragn^h  (8)  continues  to  apply  to  the 
release  of  Information  from  VA  medical  rec- 
ords, as  discussed  above — ^there  is  authority 
for  the  Administrator  to  release  the  name  and 
address  d  a  patient  to  State  or  local  pubUc 
health  authorities,  because  we  are  iinable  to 
conclude  that  such  release  would  not  be 
"directly  connected  with  the  conduct  of  pro- 
grams and  the  utilization  of  benefits"  under 
title  38.  The  General  (k>unsel's  holding  to  the 
contrary  Is  not  supported  by  the  legislative 
history  of  the  1972  amendments  to  section 
3301  as  Interpreted  in  accordance  with  well- 
recognlzed  canons  of  statutory  construction. 

Our  detailed  analysis  in  support  of  these 
conclusions  Is  set  forth  in  the  enclosed 
Memorandum  of  Points  and  Authorities. 

We  feel  that  a  more  flexible  interpreta- 
tion of  the  applicable  Federal  law  will  avoid 
the  dangerous  risk  of  the  uncontrolled 
spread  of  highly  infectious  disease.  The  urg- 
ency of  the  present  situation  is  underscored 
by  the  enclosed  recent  article  and  editorial 
on  this  matter  In  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
the  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Board  of  Supervisors. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  both  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  have 
expressed  strong  disagreement  with  the  VA's 
interpretation  of  applicable  law  on  this  ques- 
tion, a  full  review,  and,  we  hope,  redeter- 
mination of  the  issue  in  question  would  seem 
the  most  appropriate  course  of  action.  We, 
therefore,  urge  that  you  direct  that  such  a 
review  be  undertaken  and  that,  pending  the 
result  of  such  review,  the  appropriate  admin- 
istrative steps  be  taken  to  permit  physicians 
and  administrators  m  VA  health  care  facili- 
ties to  continue  the  policy  of  cooperating 
fully  with  appropriate  local  health  tigencles 
consistent  with  reporting  requirements  under 
State  law  and  regulation. 

At  the  same  time  we  recognize  the  advis- 
ability of  clarifying  applicable  provisions  of 
title  38,  and  would  greatly  appreciate  the 
technical  assistance  of  your  General  Coun- 
sel's office  in  revising  the  law  appropriately 
SD  its  meaning  will  be  free  from  doubt.  How- 
ever, we  believe  that  there  are  some  subtle 
and  complex  Issues  involved  in  making  su^ 
revision,  and  we  would  greatly  prefer  not  to 
make  this  revision  in  the  emergent  circum- 
stances necessitated  by  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery's  issuances  of  Septem- 
ber 25  and  October  30,  on  advice  of  the  Gen- 
eral Co\insel,  directing  discontinuation  of  the 
VA's  longstanding  policy  of  releasing  a  com- 
municable disease  patient's  name  and  ad- 
dress to  appropriate  public  health  authori- 
ties. 

As  a  flnal  matter,  we  understand  that  the 
May  30.  1974.  Opinion  of  the  General  (Coun- 
sel referred  to  above  was  circulated  to  all 
VA  facility  directors.  Had  we  received  a  ct^y, 
we  might  have  been  able  to  resolve  this  mat- 
ter long  ago.  To  prevent  repetition  of  such 
situations  in  the  future,  we  believe  it  would 
be  helpful  if  we  received  all  circulated  Gen- 
eral Counsel  Opinions  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  we  would  appreciate  yovu-  making  the  ar- 
rangements to  have  each  of  our  names  added 
to  the  circulation  list  for  all  such  published 
Opinions. 

Trank  you  for  your  continuing  coopera- 
tion with  the  Committee  and  Subcommittee. 


We  look  f(x-ward  to  receiving  a  reply  as 
promptly  as  possible. 
Slncwely, 

Vance  Hartkb. 
Chairman,    Committee    an    Veterans' 
Affairs. 

AljAXt  Cbanstok, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  Hospitals. 


[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Oct.  28,  1975] 
Reports  on  Comicdnicable  Diseases  Haltkd 

BT    VA — Agency    Move    in    Violation    or 

State  Law  Taken  Atter  FEderai.  Fbivact 

Act  Bbcaiie  EirEcrivE 

(By  Harry  Nelson) 

The  Veterans  Administration's  legal  inter- 
pretation of  confldentiality  laws  has  brought 
to  a  halt  the  agency's  reporting  of  ooai- 
municable  diseases  to  county  and  state 
health  officials,  although  reporting  is  re- 
quired by  state  law. 

No  cases  of  venereal  disease,  tuberculosis 
or  other  communicable  diseases  have  been 
reported  by  the  VA  to  Los  Angeles  puUlc 
health  officials  since  Sept.  27,  according  to 
Dr.  Shirley  Fannin,  chief  of  communicable 
diseases  for  the  county. 

She  said  such  information  is  used  by  pub- 
lic health  investigators  to  see  whether  per- 
sons who  have  been  in  contact  with  patients 
have  contracted  diseases. 

Dr.  James  Chin,  chief  of  infectious  diseases 
for  the  state  Department  of  Health,  said  the 
prcVblem  is  statewide  and  appears  to  be  na- 
tionwide with  the  VA  but  not  with  other 
federal  agencies  such  as  the  Department  of 
E>efense. 

Because  Monday  was  a  legal  holiday  for 
federal  employes,  VA  administrators  were  not 
available  for  comment. 

However,  Fannin  said  she  has  been  told  by 
the  local  VA  legal  counsel  that  the  action 
was  taken  as  a  consequence  of  a  reinterpre- 
tation  of  a  1972  federal  law  directed  at  the 
VA  and  dealing  with  confldentiality  of  pa- 
tients' records. 

In  December,  1974,  Congress  passed  the 
Privacy  Act  that  included  patient  medical 
record  confidentiality.  While  preparing  for 
implementation  of  this  act,  which  went  into 
effect  on  Sept.  27,  1976,  the  VA  reinterpreted 
the  earlier  law  to  Include  a  prohibition  pro- 
viding public  health  agencies  with  informa- 
tion about  communicable  disease  cases,  Fan- 
nin said. 

She  said  the  VA  sent  a  message  to  all  its 
facilities  on  Sept.  28  telling  them  not  to  pro- 
vide other  agencies  with  Information  that 
could  Identify  a  patient. 

It  Is  this  type  of  Information  that  Cali- 
fornia state  law  requires  be  reported  to  pub- 
lic health  agencies  for  certain  diseases. 

Fannin  said  the  VA  has  been  rep<»ting 
about  5%  of  all  the  TB  cases  reported  in  the 
state.  A  total  of  about  3,500  new  cases  of  TB 
are  rep<»'ted  In  the  state  annually.  She  said 
no  data  is  available  on  how  many  VD  or  other 
contagious  diseases  stem  tram  veterans. 

"Everybody  in  the  VA  is  sjrmpathetic  and 
understanding  but  they're  not  doing  any- 
thing about  It,"  she  said  in  an  Interview. 

She  said  an  amendment  to  exclude  health 
agency  reporting  from  the  1972  law  is  before 
CTongress  but  has  not  been  acted  on. 


(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Oct.  31,  1975] 
Privacy  Law  and  Pobuc  Health 

When  communicable  diseases  are  reported 
to  them,  health  authorities  act  promptly  to 
check  the  families  and  possible  contacts  of 
the  patients  and  take  steps  necessary  to  pre- 
vent spread  of  the  disease. 

That  is  why  state  law  requires  such  re- 
porting by  doctors  and  hospitals.  But  the 
Veterans  Administration  in  Washington  has 
decided  that  federal  privacy  statutes  make 
patient  medical  records  confidential.  VA  of- 
ficials can  report  the  number  of  cases  treated 
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In  any  given  period  but  not  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  patients. 

That's  plain  crazy.  In  the  Judgment  of 
one  local  health  expert,  and  we  agree.  It 
means  that  patients  treated  in  VA  hospitals 
for  tuberculosis,  diphtheria,  hepatitis,  vene- 
real and  other  Infectious  diseases  have  their 
privacy  protected  at  the  expense  of  their 
families  and  others  In  society  who  might 
have  been  exposed  to  them.  It  sounds  dis- 
turbingly like  an  invitation  to  epidemics. 

We  are  strong  advocates  of  the  laws  pro- 
tecting privacy,  but  we  believe  that  the  laws 
should  make  provision  for  sharing  disease 
Information  when  there  is  potential  Jeopardy 
to  the  health  of  other  individuals  and 
communities. 

An  Initial  attempt  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion with  new  legislation  was  made  by  Rep. 
John  Paul  Hammerschmidt  (R-Ark.)  but  at- 
torneys for  the  Veterans  Administration  held 
that  his  proposal  was  too  broad.  A  revised 
version  was  then  Introduced  by  Rep.  David 
E.  Satterfleld  (D-Va.).  chairman  of  the  hos- 
pital subcommittee  of  the  House  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee.  That  meas\ire,  HR  10268, 
amends  the  VA  Act  to  permit  release  of  pa- 
tients' names  for  the  protection  of  public 
health  and  safety  and  is  so  worded  as  to  re- 
move such  disclosures  from  the  strictures  of 
the  1974  Privacy  Act.  That  Is  the  way  to  go. 

Board  of  Supervisors, 
CouNTT  or  Los  Angeles, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  3,  1975. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  We  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  very  serious  problem  that  has 
arisen  regarding  the  Veterans  Administration. 

Recently,  the  Veterans  Administration 
ruled  that  records  Involving  Veteran  Ad- 
ministration hospital  patientB  afflicted  with 
communicable  diseases  are  not  accessible.  As 
a  direct  result  of  this  ruling,  Los  Angeles 
County  public  health  officials  were  denied  ac- 
cess to  Information  on  a  tubercular  case  at 
the  Long  Beach  Veterans  Hospital,  and  the 
health  officials  have  been  unable  to  contact 
relatives  or  associates  of  the  Infected  patient 
as  a  preventative  measure. 

The  Veterans  Administration  contends  that 
this  action  Is  based  on  a  recent  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  law  dealing  with  confidentiality 
requirements,  a  law  in  effect  since  1972,  but 
not  strictly  enforced  until  It  was  reviewed 
following  adoption  of  the  Federal  Privacy 
Act  of  1974. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  Interpretation 
has  been  to  deny  Information  to  the  County's 
Department  of  Health  Services  In  the  areas 
of  communicable  disease  control. 

Our  Los  Angeles  County  Supervisor.  Pete 
Schabarum,  has  alerted  our  Board  of  this 
problem,  and  It  Is  hopeful  that  you  may  be 
able  to  assist  In  this  matter. 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest.  If  you  need 
further  Information  please  do  not  hesitate 
to  call. 

Sincerely, 

Joseph  M.  Pollard. 
Legislative  Consultant. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C,  November  11, 1975. 
Memorandum  or  Points  and  Acthorities 
To:    Richard    L.    Roudebush,    Administrator 

of  Veterans'  Affairs. 
From:  Vance  Hartke,  Chairman;  Alan  Cran- 
ston, Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  Hospitals. 
Re:  L«gal  Conclusions  and  Analysis  In  No- 
vember 11,  1976,  Letter  Regarding  Au- 
thority In  Section  3301  of  'Htle  38  to 
Advise  Public  Health  Authorities  about 
Identity  of  VA  Communicable  Disease 
Patients. 

background 
Medical  experts  widely  agree  that  the  moat 
effective  way  to  prevent  the  spread  of  com- 


municable diseases  such  as  tuberculosis, 
venereal  disease,  and  virulent  forms  of  hepa- 
titis and  Influenza  is  to  ccmtact  and  treat  all 
persons  who  may  have  been  exposed  to  an 
Infected  carrier  of  the  disease.  According 
to  H.E.W.'s  Center  for  Disease  Control,  all 
fifty  States  have  established  infectious  dis- 
ease units  or  their  equivalents  In  the  State 
health  agency  to  facilitate  and  coordinate 
the  treatment  of  communicable  diseases,  and 
have  enacted  State  laws  requiring  that  hos- 
pitals submit  to  the  unit  the  names  and 
addresses  of  persons  who  contract  one  of  the 
dangerous  communicable  diseases.  The  neces- 
sity for  such  a  procedure  was  recently  sum- 
marized In  cogent  fashion  by  Dr.  John  J. 
Hanlon.  Assistant  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  an 
eminent  professor  and  authority  on  public 
health : 

"To  be  segregated  and  subsequently  ren- 
dered noncommunlcable.  diseased  individuals 
first  must  be  discovered.  P>undamental  to  this 
Is  a  system  for  the  reporting  of  cases  of 
communicable  diseases  both  by  physicians 
in  the  area  and  by  health  authorities  In  other 
localities  to  which  Infected  individuals  may 
emigrate.  .  .  .  The  value  of  a  report  of  a  case 
of  communicable  disease  Is  not  In  the  count- 
ing of  a  'vital  fact'  or  merely  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  patient  but  In  the  lead  It  gives 
in  finding  sources  and  contacts.  This  Im- 
plies engaging  In  what  some  have  termed 
shoe-leather  epidejniology .  A  routine  pro- 
cedure must  operate  to  determine  and  locate 
for  subsequent  examination  members  of  a 
group  in  which  active  infection  of  either 
recent  or  earlier  origin  Is  most  likely  to  exist." 
(Public  Health  Administration  and  Practice 
(6th  ed.,  1974) ,  pp.  391-392;  emphasis  in  the 
original.) 

While  VA  hospitals  and  clinics,  as  Federal 
installations,  are  clearly  not  bound  by  State 
law  reporting  requirements,  the  VA  for  many 
years  has  followed  universally  recognized 
principles  of  epidemiology  by  voltintarlly  co- 
operating with  State  and  local  health  agen- 
cies in  reporting  to  those  agencies  the  names 
and  addresses  of  persons  with  communicable 
diseases  who  received  treatment  at  VA  health 
care  facilities.  This  policy  of  voluntary  re- 
lease of  names  and  addresses  has  rested  on 
the  authcM-lty  in  paragraph  (8)  of  section 
3301  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  Administrator  may  release  infor- 
mation, statistics,  or  reports  to  Individuals 
or  organizations  when  in  his  judgment  such 
release  would  serve  a  useful  purpose." 

Kven  after  section  3301  was  amended  in 
1972  to  restrict  the  Administrator's  authority 
to  release  the  names  and  addresses  of  vet- 
erans In  certain  situations  (see  below,  page 
4  of  this  Memorandum),  the  VA  continued 
to  cooperate  with  State  and  local  health 
agencies. 

Eighteen  months  ago.  in  General  Counsel's 
Opinion  13-74  of  May  30.  1974,  the  General 
Counsel  held  that  the  Administrator  no  long- 
er had  the  discretionary  authority  to  release 
the  names  and  addresses  of  veterans  to  State 
and  local  health  agencies.  The  Opinion  re- 
lied upon  paragraph  (9)  of  section  3301  as 
requiring  this  conclusion  of  law.  The  per- 
tinent part  of  section  3301  reads  as  follows: 

"All  files,  records,  reports,  and  other 
papers  and  documents  pertaining  to  any 
claim  under  any  of  the  laws  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the 
names  and  addresses  of  present  or  former 
personnel  of  the  armed  services,  and  their 
dependents,  in  the  possession  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  shall  be  confidential 
and  privileged,  and  no  disclosure  thereof  shall 
be  made  except  as  follows : 

•  •  •  •  » 

"(9)  The  Administrator  may,  pursuant  to 
regulations  he  shall  prescribe,  release  the 
names  and  addresses  of  present  or  former 
personnel  of  the  armed  services,  and/or  de- 


pendents to  any  non-profit  organization  but 
only  If  the  release  Is  directly  connected  with 
the  conduct  of  programs  and  the  utilization 
of  benefits  under  this  title. . .  ." 

Paragraph  (9)  was  added  to  section  3301 
by  section  412(2)  of  Public  Law  92-540  In 
1972,  specifically  for  the  purpose  of  preclud- 
ing the  distribution  of  mailing  lists  of  vet- 
erans' names  and  addresses  to  commercial 
organizations,  and  ensuring  that  the  release 
of  such  lists  for  purposes  In  connection  with 
the  use  of  VA  benefits  (generally  for  out- 
reach purposes)  by  veterans'  service  organi- 
zations and  other  non-profit  entitles  would 
be  carried  out  on  an  evenhanded  basis.  The 
General  Counsel's  C^lnlon  concluded  that, 
by  adding  paragraph  (9)  and  amending  the 
first  sentence  of  the  section  to  refer  specifi- 
cally to  "names  and  addresses"  as  within  the 
confidentiality  protection  of  the  section, 
Congress  intended  to  remove  altogether  the 
release  of  veterans'  names  and  addresses  from 
the  Administrator's  broad  authority  under 
the  existing  paragraph  (8)  to  release  infor- 
mation "when  in  his  judgment  such  release 
would  serve  a  useful  purpose"  and  to  restrict 
release  of  names  and  addresses  only  to  the 
clrcimistances  of  paragraph  (9) — when  the 
release  Is  to  a  non-profit  organization  and  "to 
directly  connected  with  the  conduct  of  pro- 
grams and  the  utilization  of  benefits  under 
this  title " 

On  September  25  of  this  year,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  dispatched  a 
telegram  to  the  Directors  of  hospitals,  doml- 
clllarles,  and  outpatient  clinics  In  the  VA 
health  care  system  requiring  them  to  stop 
the  release  of  all  "Information  containing 
personal  Identification"  to  State  health  data 
banks,  cancer  registries,  and  similar  organi- 
zations. On  October  30,  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  Implemented  the  Sep- 
tember 25  directive  by  releasing  an  Interim 
Issue,  In  Implementation  of  the  Privacy  Act 
of  1974  (Public  Law  93-679)  generally,  which. 
In  pertinent  part,  prohibited  the  release  of 
patient  names  and  addresses  to  State  health 
agencies — although  not  In  any  way,  appar- 
ently. In  reliance  upon  restrictions  In  that 
Act: 

"The  names  and  addresses  of  present  or 
former  personnel  of  the  armed  services,  and/ 
or  dependents  may  be  released  to  any  non- 
profit organization  without  the  consent  of 
that  Individual  but  only  If  the  release  U  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  conduct  of  pro- 
grams and  utilization  of  benefits  under  title 
38,  U.8.C.  (38  U.S.C.  3301(9)).  This  prohibi- 
tion on  release  would  Include,  but  would 
not  be  limited  to,  the  voluntary  release  of 
information  on  communicable  diseases  to 
health  departments.  .  .  ."  (Emphasis  added.) 

The  effect  of  the  September  25  directive 
and  the  Interim  Issue  of  October  30  has  been 
to  halt  the  traditional  cooperation  between 
VA  health  care  facilities  and  public  health 
authorities  in  reporting  to  them  the  identity 
of  patients  with  communicable  diseases.  The 
VA's  new  policy  of  noncooperatlon  raises  the 
distinct  possibility  that  health  officials  might 
be  unable  tfi  control  the  spread  of  a  danger- 
ous communicable  disease,  a  point  made  In 
the  "Statement  of  the  Association  of  State 
and  Territorial  Health  Officials"  sent  last 
week  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Hospitals  by  Dr.  E.  Kenneth  Aycock.  the  As- 
sociation's President: 

"Recent  rulings  by  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration's General  Counsel  on  legislation  af- 
fecting the  confidentiality  of  VA  medical 
Information  have  precluded  routine  report- 
ing of  infectious  diseases  to  State  and  local 
health  authorities,  although  such  coopera- 
tion is  required  by  State  law.  This  creates  a 
situation  in  which  a  Federal  enclave  exists 
within  a  community  where  some  persons  with 
communicable  diseases  are  diagnosed  and 
treated  but  where  there  is  no  possibility  of 
thereafter  containing  spread.  Cooperation  is 
thus  mandatory  because  the  VA  has  no  au- 
thority for  protecting  the  health  of  the  gen- 
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eral  public  and  must  rely  on  the  constituted 
health  agencies  at  State  and  local  level.  If 
State  or  local  health  authorities  do  not  know 
the  existence  of  a  VA  beneficiary  with  a  com- 
municable disease,  the  disease  will  be  per- 
mitted to  spread  for  an  unacceptable  period 
of  time,  affecting  both  VA  beneficiaries  and 
other  members  of  the  community.  The  Fed- 
eral government  is  committed  to  assisting 
State  and  local  agencies  in  controlling  com- 
municable diseases  and  also  has  a  direct  re- 
sponsibility for  controlling  interstate  spread. 
The  current  VA  position  undermines  both 
of  these  goals.  We  propose  that  the  VA  rely 
on  the  requirements  of  the  Privacy  Act  of 
1974,  to  Insure  that  the  personal  privacy  of 
VA  beneficiaries  is  protected,  and  that  appro- 
priate regulations  be  promulgated  immedi- 
ately to  Insure  disease  reporting.  (Other  Fed- 
eral agencies  are  able  to  report  diseases  to 
State  and  local  health  agencies  under  the 
Privacy  Act.)  We  view  this  as  an  urgent  mat- 
ter. We  request  further  that  Congress  ap- 
prove legislation  such  as  HJt.  10268,  now 
pending  in  the  House  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans Affairs." 

DISCUSSION 

Altematir>e  interpretations  of  appliedble  law 
authorizing  continuation  of  VA  policy  of 
cooperation  V)ith  State  and  local  public 
health  authorttiea 

We  believe  that  two  alternative  interpre- 
tations of  section  S301  permit  the  Adminis- 
trator to  continue  the  VA's  longstanding  po- 
licy of  advising  the  appropriate  public  health 
authority  of  the  identity  of  any  VA  patient 
with  a  communicable  disease. 

We  believe,  first  of  all,  that  there  Is  no 
basis  for  concluding  that  Congress,  by 
amending  section  3301  in  1972,  intended  that 
information  from  medical  records,  including 
the  name  and  address  of  a  patient  treated 
for  a  communicable  disease,  fall  under  the 
limitation  of  paragraph  (9).  as  the  General 
Cou^^sel  contends.  As  the  principal  Senate 
authors  of  Public  Law  92-540,  we  conclude 
that  the  preexisting  authority  in  paragraph 
(8).  as  limited  by  other  applicable  State 
and  Federal  laws,  was  not  in  any  way  altered 
by  the  1972  law  Insofar  as  the  release  of 
Information  from  a  VA  patient's  medical  rec- 
ords is  concerned.  Our  principal  reliance  for 
the  legal  conclusion  reached  in  this  Memo- 
randum is  based  on  this  analysis. 

Second,  we  believe,  alternatively,  that  even 
under  the  more  restrictive  language  of 
paragraph  (9) — and  we  stress  that  we  be- 
lieve that  paragraph  (8)  continues  to  apply 
to  the  release  of  information  from  VA  medi- 
cal records,  as  discussed  above — there  is  au- 
thority for  the  Administrator  to  release  the 
names  and  addresses  of  patients  to  State 
or  local  public  health  agencies,  because  we 
are  unable  to  conclude  that  such  release 
would  not  be  "directly  connected  with  the 
conduct  of  programs  and  the  utilization  of 
benefits"  under  title  38.  The  General  Coun- 
sel's holding  to  the  contrary  is  not  supported 
by  the  legislative  history  of  the  1972  amend- 
ments to  section  3301  as  Interpreted  in  ac- 
cordance with  well-recognized  canons  of  stat- 
utory construction. 

A.  Continuation  of  Authority  Under  Para- 
graph (8)  To  Release  Certain  Medical  In- 
formation to  State  and  Local  Public  Health 
Authorities 

The  1972  amendments  to  section  3301  were 
Intended  to  cut  back  on  the  Administrator's 
broad  discretion  to  relesise  lists  of  the  naimes 
and  addresses  of  veterans  under  paragraph 
(8)  of  the  section.  Unclear  on  the  face  of  the 
statutory  provision  is  whether  the  curb  on 
the  Administrator's  discretion  was  Intended 
to  extend  to  the  release  of  certain  informa- 
tion— in  this  case  the  name  and  address  of 
a  veteran  with  a  communicable  disease — to 
State  and  local  public  health  agencies  under 
long-honored  cooperative  procedures. 

The  language  of  the  statute  offers  little 
giUdance  to  clarify  this  ambiguity.  The  leg- 


islative history  of  the  amendments  Indicates 
that  Congress  had  two  very  clear  intentions — 
to  halt  the  unauthorized  release  of  lists  of 
veterans'  names  and  addresses  to  commercial 
organizations  Interested  In  solicitation  cm* 
lobbying  and  to  provide  for  even-handed 
standards  to  govern  the  release  of  such  lists 
for  VA-program-related  purposes — ^but  says 
nothing  about  Congress'  Intent  with  regard 
to  ezlBting  iHx>vlslons  governing  the  release 
of  information  from  VA  medical  records  (in- 
cluding the  name  and  address  of  a  patient) 
to  public  health  authorities. 

The  Gen«al  Counsel,  in  his  Opinion  of 
lilay  30,  1974,  concluded  that,  by  amending 
secticm  3801  to  add  a  reference  to  "names 
and  addresses"  in  the  first  sentence  and  a 
new  paragraph  (9)  limiting  the  release  of 
"names  and  addresses"  to  certain  specific 
circumstances.  Congress  "beUeved  it  was  re- 
moving names  and  addresses  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator's broad  authority  under  [section) 
3301(8)  and  other  discretionary  exceptions 
to  section  3301,  and  was  identifying  the  only 
group  to  which  the  names  and  addresses 
could  be  released  and  the  criteria  governing 
such  release."  We  can  find  no  support  for 
any  such  sweeping  implicit  repealer  of  much 
of  paragraph  (8).  The  fact  is  that  para- 
graph (8)  was  not  directly  amended  in  the 
1972  Act,  nor  since  then,  and  that  there  is 
no  substantive  reference  whatsoever  to  para- 
graph (8)  anywhere  In  the  House  or  Senate 
legislative  history  surrounding  that  Act. 

The  General  Counsel's  Interpretation  of 
Congress'  1972  amendments  to  section  3301 
severely  limits  the  scope  of  paragraph  (8) 
without  any  affirmative  indication  from  the 
Congress  that  it  Intended  any  such  limit, 
and  abrogates  a  longstanding  VA  policy  of 
voluntary  cooperation  with  State  and  local 
public  health  authorities  without  any  indi- 
cation from  the  Congress  that  it  disapproved 
of  the  policy.  In  view  of  the  ambiguity  of 
the  statute  insofar  as  the  relationship  of 
paragraphs  (8)  and  (9)  is  concerned  and  the 
complete  silence  of  the  legislative  history 
specifically  regarding  medical  records,  we  be- 
lieve that  an  implicit  repealer  of  paragraph 
(8)  cannot  be  inferred  except  to  the  extent 
absolutely  essential  to  carry  out  the  stated 
purposes  iinderlylng  the  additlcm  of  para- 
graph (9).»  In  fact,  that  Congress  clearly 
did  not  Intend  any  repealer  vrith  regard  to 
medical  records  is  clear,  we  think,  from  the 
broader  legislative  context  In  which  the  1972 
amendments  were  considered  and  enacted. 

An  analysis  of  the  legislative  history  of 
Public  Law  92-540  in  the  context  of  the  many 
measures  on  the  confidentiality  of  medical 
information  enacted  by  Congress  during  the 
91st  through  93d  Congresses  (the  period  dur- 
ing which  Public  Law  92-540  was  considered, 
enacted,  and  Implemented)  reveals  three 
reasons  for  concluding  that  Congress  did  not 
Intend  to  remove  the  release  of  medical  rec- 
ord information  from  the  Administrator's 
discretionary  authority  under  paragraph  (8) 

1.  Legislation  affecting  the  confidentiality 
of  medical  records  has  always  clearly  been 
identified  as  such  by  Congress.  From  1970 
to  1974,  Congress  enacted  five  bills,  and  the 
Senate  passed  two  measures,  dealing  with  the 
confidentiality  of  information  bearing  on 
mediccd  treatment.*  In  each  case.  Congress 
used  specific  and  carefully  drawn  statutory 
language  to  describe  the  confidentiality  re- 
quirements and  disclosure  circumstances,  and 
the  legislative  history  of  each  measure  care- 
fully Justified  the  reason  for  the  require- 
ment and  the  scope  of  confidentiality  to  be 
observed.*  By  contrast.  Public  Law  92-540 
was  not  a  medical  bill,  but  a  readjustment 
assistance  bill.  It  was  not  considered  by  the 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Health  and  Hospitals,  but  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Readjustment,  Educa- 
tion, and  Employment.  (It  was  similarly  con- 
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sidered  in  the  House  Committee.)  It  con- 
tained no  provisions  that  related  directly  to 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Biugery  or 
to  any  medical  program  under  the  direction 
of  the  VA.  There  was  no  testimony  or  discus- 
sion during  hearings  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  (where  the 
amendments  to  section  3301  originated)  on 
the  effect  the  amendments  would  have  on 
the  confidentiality  of  medical  record  infor- 
mation, nor  did  the  VA  make  any  reference 
to  such  an  effect  in  its  official  report  of 
March  23,  1972,  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  House-passed  bill,  H.R.  12828. 

In  light  of  Congress'  careful  consideration 
of  other  bills  affecting  the  confidentiality  of 
medical  information,  it  seems  most  unlikely 
to  us  that  Congress  would  have  chosen  such 
an  unorthodox  procedure  for  formulating  a 
major  new  policy  on  confidentiality  of  VA 
patient  information.  In  every  other  case. 
Congress  proceeded  deliberately  and  openly 
by  drafting  a  confidentiality  requirement 
within  the  context  of  a  larger  health  bill,  and 
by  Justifying  the  requirement  by  appropriate 
language  in  the  legislative  history.  Here,  if 
the  General  Counsel's  analysis  is  correct. 
Congress  would  have  chosen  a  readjustment 
assistance  measure  as  the  vehicle  for  a  broad 
change  in  VA  medical  confidentiality  require- 
ments, and  then  proceeded  to  effect  the 
change  without  any  express  statutory  lan- 
guage or  even  the  most  rudimentary  men- 
tion— ^let  alone  a  Justification — in  the  legis- 
lative history. 

We  believe  that  the  broad  legislative  con- 
text in  which  Public  Law  92-540  was  con- 
sidered and  passed  supports  our  assertion 
that  the  amendments  to  section  3301  were 
not  intended  to  reduce  or  in  any  way  affect 
the  Administrator's  authority  under  para- 
graph (8)  of  the  section  to  release  the  Iden- 
tity of  a  communicable  disease  patient  to 
State  or  local  public  health  authorities.  This 
context  makes  clear  to  us  that,  if  Congress 
had  Intended  to  remove  that  authority  from 
the  Administrator,  then  it  would  have  done 
so  specifically,  in  both  the  law  and  legislative 
history. 

2.  The  stated  purpose  for  which  section 
3301  was  amended  in  1972  in  no  way  sup- 
ports the  conclusion  that  Congress  withdrew 
the  Administrator's  authority  under  para- 
graph (8)  of  the  section  to  release  medical 
record  information  in  order  to  cooperate  with 
State  and  local  public  health  authorities. 
The  legislative  history  of  Public  Law  92-540 
shows  clearly  that  the  amendments  to  sec- 
tion 3301  were  designed  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee to  prevent  the  distribution  of  mass 
mailing  lists  of  veterans'  names  and  addresses 
to  "persons  who  desire  such  Information  for 
debt  collection,  canvassing,  harassing,  or 
propaganda  purposes."  (House  Rept.  No.  92- 
887,  p.  18  (Feb.  29,  1972)).  Prior  to  the 
amendments,  the  VA  permitted  distribution 
of  lists  of  veterans'  names  to  commercial 
organizations  which  used  the  lists  for  solici- 
tation campaigns  and  direct-mall  lobbying 
and  propagandizing.  Primarily  prompted  by 
complaints  by  concerned  veterans  and  veter- 
ans groups  of  harassment  and  invasion  of 
privacy.  Congress  then  acted  to  prevent  the 
release  of  Usts  of  names  and  addresses  to 
commercial  organizations  by  making  the  ap- 
propriate amendments  to  section  3301. 

What  was  important  to  commercial  groups 
seeking  access  to  veterans'  mailing  lists  was 
the  veteran's  status  as  a  veteran.  This  status, 
and  nothing  else,  made  him  a  prime  "target" 
for  the  commeroial  organizations'  appeals. 
The  same  analysis  obtains  In  the  case  of  re- 
lease of  lists  of  veterans'  names  and  ad- 
dresses to  veterans'  service  organizations,  a 
subsidiary  focus  of  the  1972  amendment. 

In  contrast,  public  health  authorities  do 
not  seek  lists  of  names  or  Identity  of  indivi- 
duals because  of  their  veteran  status,  but 
rather  the  identity  of  an  individual  who  has 
contracted  a  communicable  disease.  The  au- 
thorities are  not  interested  in  the  patient's 
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status  as  a  veteran  per  se,  but  In  his  status 
as  a  carrier  of  a  communicable  disease.  Tbey 
are  primarily  interested,  not  In  contacting 
and  treating  the  particular  veteran  (who  pre- 
sumably has  already  been  treated  by  the  VA) , 
but  In  seeking  out  other  persons  with  whom 
the  infected  veteran  might  have,  or  might 
thereafter,  come  In  contact. 

In  short,  by  giving  the  name  of  a  patient 
to  State  or  local  public  health  authorities, 
the  Adnilnlstrator  is  communicating  •"In- 
formation" from  that  patient's  medical  rec- 
ord that  he  has  contracted  and  is  being 
treated  for  a  communicable  disease.  In  our 
view,  paragraph  (8),  under  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  release  "information  .  .  . 
when  in  his  Judgment  such  release  would 
serve  a  useful  purpose",  remains  unafTected 
by  Public  Law  92-540  as  a  fully  operative 
authority  for  the  release  of  a  communicable 
disease  patient's  identity  to  public  health 
authorities.  Paragraph  (9)  was  designed  to 
apply  only  to  the  altogether  different  situa- 
tion of  veterans'  name  and  address  lists, 
and  has  no  applicability  to  this  me<Ucal  in- 
formation context. 

3.  Protection  of  the  privacy  rights  of  pa- 
tients with  communicable  diseases  is  ade- 
quately achieved  by  existing  State  and  Fed- 
eral law.  Section  3301  and  its  longstanding 
underlying  regiilations  operate  to  protect  the 
confidentiality  of  VA  records,  including 
medical  records,  from  unwarranted  disclo- 
sure without  authorization  by  the  subjects 
of  those  records.  When,  however,  the  agency 
to  which  VA  medical  records  are  disclosed 
Is  a  State  or  local  public  health  agency,  then 
their  confidentiality  is  more  than  adequately 
safeguarded   by  existing  State  laws. 

According  to  officials  of  H.E.W.'s  Center 
for  Disease  Control,  all  fifty  States  have  laws 
or  regulations  that  safeguard  the  identity 
and  addresses  of  persons  with  Infectious  dis- 
eases who  are  reported  to  public  health  au- 
thorities. The  VA's  laudable  concern  for  the 
privacy  rights  of  patients  with  communi- 
cable diseases  Is  wholly  consistent  with 
notifying  public  health  authorities  of  a  com- 
municable disease  patient's  name  and  ad- 
dress, since  those  agencies  are  legally  obliged 
to  preserve  the  confidentiality  of  the  pa- 
tient's ideiitity  and  hospital  records. 

Nor  does  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974,  PubUc 
Law  93-579,  require  the  VA  to  withhold  such 
Information.  That  Act  restricts  the  circum- 
stances under  which  any  Federal  agency.  In- 
cluding the  VA.  may  release  records  or  In- 
formation contained  in  their  systems  of  rec- 
ords, and  attaches  civil  and  criminal  penal- 
ties to  the  unauthorized  disclosures  of  such 
records  or  Information  by  agency  officers  or 
employers.  The  Act  expressly  authorizes  a 
Federal  agency  to  make  disclosure  pursuant 
to  a  "routine  use"  as  that  term  Is  used  In 
the  Act  and  defined  in  the  agency's  pub- 
lished regulations  and  record -keeping  sys- 
tem notices.  Both  of  the  other  major  Fed- 
eral health  care  systems — the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service — have  defined  the  release  of  a  com- 
municable disease  patient's  identity  to  pub- 
lic health  authorities  as  a  "routine  use"  in 
their  published  system  notices.*  and  cooper- 
ate as  a  matter  of  course  with  State  and  local 
authorities  in  preventing  the  spread  and 
facilitating  the  treatment  of  communicable 
disease. 

(We  note  that,  in  a  related  context,  one 
other  set  of  laws  governs  directly  the  release 
of  Information  from  certain  VA  medical  rec- 
ords. The  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment 
Act  of  1972  (Public  Law  92-255)  and  the 
Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcohol - 
Ism  Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1974  (Public  Law 
93-282)  establUh  criteria  for  the  protection 
of  the  privacy  of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse 
patients  treated  in  Federally-assisted  pro- 
grams and  specifically  make  these  criteria 
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generally  applicable  to  VA  health  care  facili- 
ties.) 

In   view   of  the   foregoing  discussion,   we 
conclude  that  the   amendments  to  section 
3301  In  1972  were  not  intended  to  limit  the 
Administrator's    longstanding    discretionary 
authority  under  paragraph  (8)  to  release  in- 
formation (including  the  name  and  address) 
about  a  patient  or  former  patient  In  a  VA 
health  care  facility  "when  in  his  Judgment 
such  release  would  serve  a  useful  purpose." 
There  Is  no  disagreement,  we  believe,  that 
the   release  of  such   Information   to  public 
health  authorities  to  prevent  the  spread  and 
facilitate   the    treatment   of   communicable 
diseases,   consistent   with  the  requirements 
of  State  and  Federal  law.  Is  a  "useful  pur- 
pose" within  the  meaning  of  that  term  as 
used  in  paragraph  (8)  of  section  3301. 
B.  Alternative  Theory:  Application  of  Para- 
graph (9) 
Even  assuming  (as  we  do  not)  that  para- 
graph (9)  providing,  after  its  enactment,  the 
applicable  standard  under  which   to  deter- 
mine the  appropriateness  of  notifying  public 
health    authorities    about    a    communicable 
disease  patient's  Identity,  we  find  that  the 
General  Counsel's  final  conclusion  of  law  Is 
not  supported  by  any  stated  analysis  or  by 
any  we  can  reasonably  posit.  In  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  May  30.  1974.  Opinion,  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  stated: 

"While  [State  health  agencies]  .  .  .  would 
meet  the  requirement  of  'nonprofit  organiza- 
tion' in  38  US.C.  3301(9).  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  release  of  names  or  addresses  to  such 
bodies  would  be  directly  connected  with  the 
conduct  of  programs  or  the  utilization  of 
benefits  under  title  38." 

This  holding  is  offered  without  any  ex- 
planation. Justification,  or  citation  to  legis- 
lative history.  In  the  third-from-the-last 
paragraph  of  the  Administrator's  June  3. 
1975.  letter  to  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee Chairman  Roberts  on  this  question, 
the  General  Counsel's  conclusion  was  re- 
peated almost  verbatim  without  any  ex- 
planation or  support. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  legislative  history 
whatsoever  to  supwrt  a  conclusion  that  In- 
formation about  the  treatment  of  a  veteran 
with  a  communicable  disease  at  VA  facilities 
and  the  release  of  the  veteran's  name  and 
address  to  public  health  authorities  to  help 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  cannot  be 
said  to  be  "directly  connected  with  the  con- 
duct of  programs  and  the  utilization  of  bene- 
fits" under  title  38.  In  fact,  a  common  sense 
interpretation  of  the  statutory  words  in  ques- 
tion Indicates  very  much  the  opposite  con- 
clusion. According  to  section  4101(a)  of  tlUe 
38: 

".  .  .  The  functions  of  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  shall  be  those  necessary 
for  a  complete  medical  and  hospital  serv- 
ice .  .  .  for  the  medical  care  and  treatment 
of  veterans."  (Emphasis  added.) 

Under  the  medical  program  carried  out 
by  the  VA's  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  eligible  veterans  receive  broad 
health  care  benefits  as  prescribed  in  chapter 
17  of  title  38  ("Hospital.  Domiciliary,  and 
Medical  Care").  The  release  of  the  name 
and  address  of  a  patient  with  a  communi- 
cable disease  prevents  the  spread  and  facili- 
tates the  treatment  of  the  disease  among 
members  of  the  community.  Including  other 
veterans.  Because  it  promotes  the  health  of 
veterans  In  general,  the  release  of  names  and 
addresses  to  public  health  authorities  there- 
by reduces  the  demand  for  hospital  and  other 
health  care  services  provided  by  the  VA 
health  care  system  for  eligible  veterans.  Such 
release  Is,  therefore,  "directly  connected  with 
the  conduct  of  ( the  DM&S  medical  and  hos- 
piUl  service)  programs  and  the  utUlzatlon 
of  [chapter  17)  benefits"  under  title  3«. 
within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  (9),  since 
such  release  serves  a  necessary  and  vital 
purpose  In  a  "complete  medical  and  hospital 
service".  This  conclusion  Is  also  supported 
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by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  Public 
Health  Service  policies  to  provide  such  In- 
formation and  to  continue  that  policy  as  a 
"routine  use"  exception  under  the  Privacy 
Act. 

Because  the  statutory  language  Is  not  free 
from  ambiguity,  and  the  legislative  history 
does  not  offer  the  Illumination  necessary  to 
resolve  all  ambiguities,  the  Va  Is  required 
by  well-recognized  canons  of  statutory  con- 
struction to  read  the  provision  in  light  of  Its 
purpose  and  to  avoid  any  interpretation  of 
the  language  of  the  provision  that  would 
yield  an  unreasonable  result.'  Yet  that  is 
precisely  the  result  of  the  VA's  Interpreta- 
tion, for  it  has  resolved  the  statutory  ambi- 
guity In  such  a  way  as  to  contravene  sound 
epidemiological  practice  and  the  VA's  long- 
standing procedure  (In  effect  until  less  than 
two  months  ago)  of  cooperating  with  State 
health  agencies  in  releasing  the  name  and 
address  of  a  patient  with  a  communicable 
disease. 

We  thus  conclude  that  paragraph  (9)  It- 
self permits  the  release  of  the  name  and 
address  of  a  VA  patient  to  State  and  local 
health  agencies  for  the  pxirpose  of  control- 
ling communicable  diseases. 

C.  Three  Special  Problems 
In  addition  to  the  legal  and  medical  Issues 
described  above,  there  are  three  areas  of 
partlciilar  concern  to  us  which  we  believe 
the  VA  should  consider  in  Its  exercise  of 
policy-making  discretion  on  this  issue. 

1.  State  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. First,  although  we  have  focused  on  the 
issues  of  law  and  policy  concerning  the  Ad- 
ministrator's cooperation  with  public  health 
authorities  only,  the  same  considerations 
would  apply  to  VA  cooperation  with  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies.  The  General 
Counsel's  Opinion  of  May  30,  1974,  concluded 
that  the  1972  amendments  to  section  3301 
precluded  the  Administrator  from  releasing 
names  and  addresses  of  patients  treated  for 
pertain  ailments  to,  for  example,  a  State  de- 
partment of  motor  vehicles,  and  the  October 
30,  1976,  Interim  issue  of  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  prohibits  the  "notifica- 
tion to  police  departments  of  patients  ad- 
mitted for  gunshot  wounds.  .  .  ."  This  policy 
of  VA  noncooperatlon  with  law  enforcement 
authorities  may  be  substantively  a  somewhat 
different  and  less  emergent  issue  than  non- 
cooperation  with  public  health  authorities, 
since  the  latter  poses  an  immediate  serious 
threat  to  the  public  health  and  welfare. 
However,  we  feel  that  voluntary  cooperation 
with  law  enforcement  authorities  by  the  VA 
continues  to  be  authorized  under  paragraph 
(8)  of  section  3301,  by  virtue  of  the  same 
analysis  set  forth  above  in  the  context  of 
cooperation  with  public  health  authorities. 
We.  therefore,  urge  that  the  review  of  the 
General  Counsel's  Opinion  and  VA  policies 
In  this  area  extend  to  consideration  of  thU 
Issue. 

2.  Venereal  disease  patients.  Second,  we  be- 
lieve there  may  be  special  concerns— which 
you  should  evaluate — involved  in  the  release 
to  public  health  authorities  of  the  names  of 
patients  with  venereal  disease.  In  1972,  by 
enacting  Public  Law  92-449,  the  Commu- 
nicable Disease  Control  Amendments  Act  of 
1972,  Congress  recognized  the  extraordinary 
sensitivity  surrounding  the  medical  records, 
and  the  release  of  information  from  them, 
of  patients  treated  for  venereal  disease.  The 
1972  Act  contained  a  provision  prohibiting 
the  release  of  a  patient's  name  to  public 
health  authorities  when  the  patient  received 
treatment  for  venereal  disease  in  a  program 
under  a  venereal  disease  grant.' 

The  purpose  of  this  confidentiality  require- 
ment was  to  encourage  persons  with  venereal 
disease  to  seek  treatment  by  giving  them  the 
assurance  that  their  treatment  would  be  han- 
dled In  the  strictest  confidence.  We  feel  that, 
for  two  reasons,  these  considerations  may  not 
be  aa  compelling  in  the  present  context.  First, 
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almost  all  patients  seeking  treatment  for 
venereal  disease  in  VA  health  care  facilities 
are  adult  males,  as  opposed  to  the  females 
and  Juvenile  males  who  make  up  a  significant 
proportion  of  patients  at  non-VA  facilities, 
and  for  whose  benefit  the  confidentiality  pro- 
tection In  Public  Law  92-449  seems  primarily 
Intended.  Second,  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974  has 
been  enacted  since  the  Communicable  Dis- 
ease Control  Amendments  Act  of  1972,  and 
requires  greater  protection  by  Federal  agen- 
cies of  the  privacy  of  patient  records  tban 
was  previously  required  by  law. 

We,  therefore,  believe  that  there  should  be 
particular  sensitivity  to  the  implications  of 
releasing  the  identity  of  patients  treated  for 
venereal  disease;  but  we  also  doubt  that  any 
blanket  exclusion  sbould  be  made  for  com- 
munication to  public  health  autborltles  of 
the  Identity  of  patients  with  venereal  disease, 
the  most  common  conununlcable  disease  in 
the  United  States. 

3.  Privacy  Considerations.  Third,  we  recog- 
nize that  many  State  laws  provide  for  com- 
munication of  the  information  on  communi- 
cable diseases  to  State  public  health  author- 
ities, which  in  turn  share  this  information 
with  appropriate  local  authorities  which  in 
most  States  actually  carry  out  the  investiga- 
tive and  epidemiological  activities.  We  believe 
that  it  might  be  preferable  for  the  VA,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  to  limit  dlsclos\ire  only  to 
local  officials  in  order  to  ensure  that  this 
information  receives  only  that  degree  of  dis- 
semination which  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  achievement  of  the  public  health  goal. 
We  raise  this  point  because  of  our  deep  con- 
cern about  the  possible  misuse  of  Information 
such  as  this  in  States  with  data  banks  or 
computer  information  systems  to  which  a 
broad  spectrum  of  public  and  quasi-public 
agencies  and  organizations  may  have  access. 
We  believe  that  the  Administrator,  the  Chief 
Medical  Director,  and  the  General  Counsel 
should  give  this  matter  further  close  con- 
sideration. 

FOOTNOTES 

>  "The  legislature  Is  presumed  to  Intend  to 
achieve  a  consistent  body  of  law.  In  ac- 
cord with  this  principle  subsequent 
legislation  is  not  presumed  to  effectuate  a 
repeal  of  the  existing  law  in  the  absence  of 
that  expressed  Intent  .  .  .  [Tlhe  prior  law 
yields  [only]  to  the  extent  of  the  conflict." 
lA  Sutherland,  Statutory  Construction  (4th 
ed.,  edited  by  C.  Dallas  Sands) ,  S  23.09,  pp. 
223-224. 

«  Measures  enacted  were:  PX.  91-616  (Com- 
prehensive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism 
Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1970),  section  333:  P.L.  92-255  (Drug 
Abvise  Office  and  TYeatment  Act  of  1972) ,  sec- 
tion 408;  PX.  92-449  (Communicable  Disease 
Control  Amendments  Act  of  1972),  section 
203  (adding  a  new  section  318  to  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  42  U.S.C.  {{  201  ff.);  Pi. 
93-82  (Veterans'  Health  Care  Expansion  Act 
of  1973),  section  109  (adding  a  section  663, 
"Voluntary  participation;  confidentiality,"  to 
subchapter  VI  ("Sickle  Cell  Anemia")  of  title 
38);  and  P.L.  93-282  (Comprehensive  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treat- 
ment, and  Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments 
of  1974) ,  section  122. 

Meas\ires  passed  by  the  Senate  were: 
S.  2108  (proposed  Veterans  Drug  and  Alcohol 
Treatment  and  RehabUlUtlon  Act  of  1971), 
92d  Cong.,  Ist  Sesa.  (passed  by  the  Senate  as 
H.R.  9266  on  September  7,  1972);  and  8.  284 
(proposed  Veterans  Drug  and  Alcohol  Treat- 
ment and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973).  93d 
Cong.,  ist  Sess.  (passed  by  the  Senate  on 
March  6, 1973). 

>  E.g.,  the  report  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  on  legislation 
that  later  Ijecame  P.L.  91-616,  the  Compre- 
hensive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Pre- 
vention, Treatment,  and  Rebabllltlon  Act  of 


1970,  contained  the  following  explanation  of 
the  Act's  confidentiality  requirement: 

"It  Is,  of  course,  essential  that  the  confi- 
dentiality of  a  patient's  records  ...  be 
honored  at  all  times.  It  takes  little  Imagina- 
tion to  realize  that  alcoholics  will  be  far  more 
hesitant  to  consider  treatment  If  they  will 
be  In  danger  of  public  ridicule  by  exposure 
of  their  Illness.  This  factor  Is  of  particular 
slgnflcance  because  a  treatment  program's 
success  is  dependent  upon  the  voluntary  co- 
operation of  the  patient.  Disclosure  of  an 
Individual's  name  Is  of  no  value  for  research 
purposes  and  should  be  avoided  in  all  situa- 
tions." (Sen.  Rept.  No.  91-1069,  p.  19  (August 
3, 1970) .) 

And  see  Sen.  Rept.  No.  92-700,  p.  33  (March 
17,  1972).  where  a  similar  Justification  is  of- 
fered for  the  confidentiality  requirement  in 
the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of 
1972  (later  PX.  92-255) . 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  was  strongly  Impressed  with  the  need 
for  confidentiality  in  the  treatment  of  ve- 
nerlal  disease,  and  Included  in  Its  report  on 
legislation  which  later  became  PX.  92-449, 
the  Communicable  Disease  Control  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1972,  the  following  statement: 

"The  Committee  was  impressed  with  the 
need  to  overcome  the  .  .  .  problem  of  venereal 
disease  sufferers  falling  to  seek  treatment  due 
to  their  concern  that  their  identity  would  be 
divulged  and  physician  failure  to  report  In- 
cidence of  venereal  disease  cases  because  of 
local  public  health  laws  which  require  them 
to  breach  the  'physlclan-patlent'  relationship 
of  confidentiality  by  providing  the  patient's 
name.  The  Committee  amended  the  bill  to 
ensure  that  patient  examination,  care  and 
treatment  shall  be  held  confidential  and 
identity  sacrosanct  except  with  the  Indi- 
vidual's consent  or  as  may  be  necessary  to 
provide  service  to  the  individual.  In  the  util- 
ization of  any  funds  made  available  tinder 
this  bUl. 

"Any  provision  of  Information  to  State 
public  health  authorities  from  programs  so 
funded  would  thus  have  to  be  made  with- 
out Identifying  the  patient.  The  Committee 
was  also  concerned  that  In  writing  up  clinical 
studies,  researchers  should  do  all  iK>sslble 
to  ensure  that  the  particulars  of  the  case 
do  not  reveal  the  identity  of  the  patient." 
(Sen.  Rept.  No.  92-825,  pp.  10-11  (June  1, 
1972) .) 

And  see  Sen.  Rept.  No.  93-54,  p.  34  (March 
2,  1973),  describing  the  confidentiality  re- 
quirement m  the  Sickle  Cell  anemia  program 
added  to  title  38  by  P.L.  93-62,  the  Veterans' 
Health  Care  Expansion  Act  of  1973;  and 
House  Rept.  No.  93-759,  pp.  10-11,  13-14 
(January  21,  1974),  describing  the  confiden- 
tiality provisions  In  H.R.  11387,  legislation 
that  later  became  PX.  93-282,  the  Compre- 
hensive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism 
Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation 
Act  Amendments  of  1974. 

*  Federal  Register,  Vol.  40  p.  35256 
(August  18,  1975)  (U.S.  Army);  p.  35657 
(August  18,  1975)  {VS.  Air  Potcc)  ;  p.  35899 
(August  18,  1976)  (U.8.  Navy);  p.  38632 
(August  27,  1975)   (Public  Health  Service) . 

»"A11  statutes  must  be  construed  In  the 
light  of  their  purpose.  A  literal  reading  of 
them  which  would  lead  to  absurd  results  is 
to  be  avoided  when  they  can  be  given  a 
reasonable  appUactlon  consistent  with  their 
words  and  with  the  legislative  purpose." 
Haggar  Co.  v.  HelveHng,  308  X5S.  389  (1940). 

And  see  2A  Sutherland,  Statutory  Con- 
struction (4th  ed.,  edited  by  C.  Dallas  Sands) , 
{46.12,  p.  37  [U]nreasonableness  of  the 
result  produced  by  one  among  alternative 
possible  interpretations  of  a  statute  Is  reason 
for  rejecting  that  interpretation  in  favor  of 
another  which  would  produce  a  reasonable 
result.") 

•  See  supra,  fn.  3. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  cm 
February  16,  1976,  Americans  of  Lithu- 
anian descent  commemorated  the  58th 
anniversary  of  the  Day  of  Restoration  of 
Lithuanian  Independence.  On  this  day 
in  1918,  the  Lithuanian  people  inaugu- 
rated a  brief  but  remarkable  period  of 
independence  and  prosperity  after  123 
years  of  foreign  rule.  Today  the  people 
of  Lithuania  live  under  Soviet  tsrraimy, 
but  their  will  to  be  free  remains  strong. 

The  Lithuanian  heritage  of  liberty 
can  be  traced  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Lithuanian  Kingdom  in  1251.  However, 
by  the  19th  century,  Lithuania  was  firmly 
in  the  grip  of  Czarist  Russia,  and  would 
rranain  so  imtil  she  declared  her  inde- 
pendence in  the  wake  of  the  upheaval 
caused  by  the  First  World  War. 

Following  this  declaration,  the  Lithu- 
anians concluded  a  treaty  with  the  So- 
viet Union  recognizing  the  coimtry's 
right  to  exist  as  a  "self -governing  and 
independent  state."  The  people  elected  a 
constituent  assembly  and  adcqited  a  con- 
stitution. A  new  democracy  awakened  in 
Lithuania.  E>uring  the  next  20  years,  the 
little  nation  made  significant  social,  cul- 
tural, and  economic  advancements.  In 
1940,  Lithuania's  independence  came  to 
an  abbrupt  end  as  she  fell  victim  to  So- 
viet aggression.  In  the  summer  of  that 
year,  300,000  Soviet  troops  invaded  the 
country,  and  Lithuania  was  forcibly  an- 
nexed into  the  Soviet  Union,  an  act  that 
the  United  States  has  never  rea«nized. 

Within  months,  Nazi  stormtroopers 
had  driven  out  the  Soviets  and  imtil 
1944.  the  Lithuanians  lived  imder  Nazi 
terror.  With  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War,  the  Soviets  returned,  but  they  met 
stubborn  resistance.  In  a  9-year  guerrilla 
war,  over  30,000  Lithuanians  died,  and 
another  350,000— about  one-sixth  of  the 
country's  population — were  exiled.  Soviet 
power  eventually  proved  to  be  too  strong 
and  Lithuanian  resistance  was  over- 
whelmed. The  Soviets  took  firm  control, 
depriving  the  people  of  their  civil  liber- 
ties and  basic  human  rights,  and  insti- 
tuted a  systematic  campaign  to  destroy 
the  Lithuanian  culture. 

As  we  celebrate  the  Bicentennial  of 
America's  independence  we  shoiild  also 
remember  that  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence is  still  continuing  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania.  Despite  the  harsh  rule 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  their  spirit  remains 
unbroken.  The  Lithuanians  are  deter- 
mined to  regain  control  over  their  own 
Uves  and  to  decide  for  themselves  Lithu- 
ania's future  course.  This  dedication  to 
the  restoration  of  a  free  and  independent 
Lithuania,  and  this  faith  in  the  eventual 
achievonent  of  this  goal  deserve  our 
highest  respect  and  our  earnest  support. 


THE  SAFETY  AND  SECURITY  OF 
OUR  NUCLEAR  EXPORTS 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
has  completed  a  second  round  of  hear- 
ings into  the  adequacy  of  Federal  Inter- 
agency controls  over  peaceful  nuclear 
exports  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  capability  to  other  countries. 
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The  committee  now  has  held  7  days  of 
hearings,  including  the  three  that  took 
place  last  spring,  to  explore  the  awesome 
problem  of  nuclear  proliferation.  The 
focus  of  these  hearings  has  been  S.  1439. 
the  Export  Reorganization  Act  of  1976. 
a  bill  in  which  I  have  joined  with  the 
committee's  distinguished  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  memlier.  Senators 
RiBicoFT  and  Percy,  to  reorganize  do- 
mestic Oovemment  agencies  so  as  to  up- 
grade controls  over  exports  of  strategic 
significance.  Including  the  transfer  of 
civilian  nuclear  technology  to  other 
nations. 

We  have  taken  testimony  from  several 
of  the  Nation's  most  eminent  scientists, 
statesmen,  academicians,  and  leaders  of 
Government  and  industry.  We  will  be 
hearing  from  Secretary  Kissinger  on 
March  9.  who  has  agreed  to  appear  be- 
fore the  committee  to  present  the  admin- 
istration's first  policy  statement  devoted 
entirely  to  the  problem  of  curbing  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  around  the 
world. 

I  have  been  privileged.  Mr.  President, 
to  preside  at  these  hearings,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Chairman  Ribicoff.  as  the 
committee's  ad  hoc  Chairman  for  Nu- 
clear Affairs. 

As  the  testimony  developed  during  the 
course  of  the  hearings,  however,  this  as- 
signment has  not  been  a  particularly 
pleasant  one.  The  testimony  for  the  most 
part  has  been  either  far  from  reassuring 
or  downright  depressing. 

The  proliferation  of  the  potential  for 
development  of  nuclear  weapons  has  not 
been  checked,  and  it  now  threatens  to 
rim  out  of  control.  The  prospect  of  scores 
of  nations  having  thousands  of  atomic 
bombs  does  not  bode  well  for  the  world, 
to  say  the  least.  The  fierce  competition 
that  has  developed  between  the  United 
States  and  the  other  nuclear  supplier 
nations  has  aggravated  the  problem  to 
the  point  that  it  may  overwhelm  current 
efforts  by  the  supplier  nations  and  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency — 
IAEA — to  apply  adequate  safeguards 
against  diversion,  theft,  and  sabotage. 

The  latest  official  data  assembled  by 
the  committee  indicates  that  over  the 
next  decade  the  number  of  nuclear 
powerplants  worldwide  will  quadruple  to 
800  and  the  number  of  facilities  for  sepa- 
rating Plutonium  from  the  spent  fuel 
of  these  power  reactors  will  triple  to  17. 
By  1990.  nuclear  powerplants  in  the  less- 
developed  countries  alone  will  be  gener- 
ating 30.000  pounds  of  Plutonium  an- 
nuaUy.  which  after  separation  from 
spent  fuel  is  the  equivalent  of  3.000  small 
atomic  bombs. 

The  news  has  not  been  all  bad  how- 
ever. Myron  Kratzer.  an  Acting  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State,  announced  at  our 
hearings  on  January  29  the  first  known 
break  in  the  global  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  capability:  the  cancellation  by 
South  Korea  of  its  order  for  a  Plutonium 
reprocessing  plant  from  Prance.  It  is  a 
happy  indication  that  some  sanity  per- 
sists in  the  world.  More  significant,  per- 
haps, it  is  an  indication  that  the  United 
States  still  has  the  clout,  when  we  are 
willing  to  exercise  it.  to  get  other  nations 
to  see  the  nuclear  proliferation  problem 
our  way. 


Hopefully,  this  announcement  is  a  sign 
that  one  of  our  most  troublesome  nuclear 
competitors.   Prance,  is  finally  coming 
around  to  the  notion  that  the  export  of 
uneconomical  nuclear  fuel  facilities  to 
individual  nations  is  In  no  one's  best  in- 
terest. These  facilities  provide  the  miss- 
ing link  for  a  nation  to  develop  nuclear 
weapons  from  the  materials  used  in  their 
nuclear   power   or   research    programs. 
Clearly,  the  wisest  course  is  to  bar  their 
export  to  Individual  nations  and  to  de- 
velop cooperative  arrangements  among 
the  nuclear  supplier  nations  for  provid- 
ing nuclear  fuel  services  to  other  nations 
as  cheaply  and  reliably  as  possible.  This 
could  lead  to  the  establishment  of  multi- 
national regional  nuclear  fuel  centers,  as 
proposed  by  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle from  the  Washington  Post  describing 
the  announcement  and  the  significance 
of  South  Korea's  action  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


South  Korea  Cancels  A-Plant 


(By  Don  Oberdorfer) 
South  Korea,  under  heavy  VS.  pressure, 
has  canceled  plans  to  purchase  a  French 
Plutonium  reprocessing  plant  that  could  be 
used  In  the  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons. 
The  decision  was  disclosed  yesterday  at  a 
Senate  Government  Operations  Committee 
hearing  on  the  dangers  of  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  the  Inadequacy  of  exist- 
ing nuclear  export  procedures. 

Subcommittee  Chairman  John  H.  Olenn 
Jr.  (D-Ohio)  hailed  the  news  as  an  Indica- 
tion of  "some  sense  of  sanity"  in  the  bur- 
geoning nuclear  fleld. 

Myron  B.  Kratzer.  director  of  the  SUte  De- 
partment's Bureau  of  Oceans  and  Interna- 
tional Environment  and  Scientific  Affairs, 
told  the  committee  that  the  Korean  decision 
had  been  transmitted  to  the  United  States 
within  the  past  few  days.  Under  questioning 
about  US.  pressure  on  the  Koreans,  Kratzer 
would  say  only  that  South  Korea  reached  its 
own  decision  on  the  French  plant. 

Informed  Korean  sources  said  the  United 
States  exerted  "tremendous  pressure"  to 
bring  about  cancellation  of  the  deal  with 
France. 

In  an  unusual  show  of  toughness,  the  State 
Department  reportedly  made  It  clear  the 
United  States  would  withhold  necessary  ex- 
port licenses  and  Export-Import  Bank  fi- 
nancing for  Korea's  $292  million  second 
Westlnghouse  atomic  power  reactor  program 
If  Seoul  persisted  In  purchasing  the  Plu- 
tonium reprocessing  facility. 

The  United  States  also  had  arranged  with 
Canada  to  hold  up  the  scheduled  sale  of  a 
Canadian  "Candu"  nuclear  reactor  to  South 
Korea  unless  Seoul  changed  Its  mind  about 
the  French  plant,  sources  said 

A  reprocessing  facility  of  the  type  South 
Korea  planned  to  buy  from  France  can  con- 
vert nuclear  fuel  from  power  or  research 
reactors  to  weapons-grade  plutonlum. 
Though  South  Korea  has  pledged  not  to  use 
Its  nuclear  facilities  or  U.S.-fumlshed  fuel 
supplies  for  making  bombs,  such  a  pledge 
would  be  much  harder  to  police  If  the  coun- 
try acquired  a  reprocessing  plant. 

Arms  control  expert  Herbert  Scovllle  Jr 
a  former  official  of  several  U.S.  agencies  In 
this  field,  told  the  Senate  subcommittee  yes- 
terday that  a  Korean  reprocessing  plant  can- 
not be  justified  on  economic  grounds.  This 
"raises  the  serious  question  of  why  South 
Korea  wishes  to  have  such  a  capability."  Sco- 
vllle said  In  remarks  before  the  disclosure 
that  the  plant  order  had  been  canceled. 


The  Korean  peninsula,  where  a  UA- 
backed  regime  In  the  south  faces  a  Sine- 
Soviet-backed  regime  In  the  north  across 
heavily  fortified  lines.  Is  considered  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  potential  trouble  spots. 
The  United  States  maintains  several  hun- 
dred nuclear  weapons  In  South  Korea,  ac- 
cording to  reports. 

The  Introduction  of  nuclear  weapons  un- 
der Korean  control  would  bring  a  serious  new 
dimension  to  the  ilska,  and  analysts  say, 
might  be  the  thing  to  Induce  Japan  to  ac- 
quire nuclear  weapons. 

Under  a  U.S.-Korean  nuclear  cooperation 
agreement  In  1072.  the  United  SUtes  has 
permitted  export  of  nuclear  fuel  for  South 
Korea's  American-made  Westlnghouse  power 
reactors.  The  first  export  of  82.360  kilograms 
of  low-enrlcbed  uranium  was  approved  In 
October  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission after  consultations  within  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Oovemment  Operations  Committee 
has  been  critical  of  the  procedures  under 
which  such  export  decisions  are  made.  A 
staff  study  produced  at  the  hearing  said 
the  entire  public  file  on  the  South  Korea 
export  proposal  Is  only  15  pages.  There  was 
no  public  notice  or  public  hearing  on  the 
proposal. 

At  the  end  of  one  year  of  operation,  the 
first  Westlnghouse  power  reactor  would  pro- 
duce 300  ix>und8  of  plutonlum.  This  amount. 
If  reprocessed  Into  weapons-grade  material, 
would  be  enough  for  30  atomic  bombs,  the 
staff  study  said. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  another 
hopeful  sign  is  the  Executive  order  signed 
by  President  Ford  soon  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  our  hearings,  announcing  a  vol- 
untary system  of  cooperation  and  coor- 
dination by  executive  branch  agencies  to 
assist  the  independent  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission — NRC — in  Its  consid- 
eration of  nuclear  export  license  appli- 
cations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive order  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Execu- 
tive order  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rfcord.  as  follows: 
Pkesidential  Doctjmekts:  TTtle  3 — ^Thb 

PaESIDENT 

[Executive  Order  11902 — ^February  2.  19761 

PKOCCDTTRKS    rOH    AN    EXPORT    LICENSING   POLICY 
AS  -ro  NUCLEAR   MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974 
transferred  to  the  United  States  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  the  licensing  and  re- 
lated regulatory  functions  previously  exer- 
cised by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  un- 
der the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended. 

The  exercise  of  discretion  and  control  over 
nuclear  exports  within  the  limits  at  law  con- 
cerns the  authority  and  responsibility  of  the 
President  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of 
foreign  policy  and  the  ensuring  of  the  com- 
mon defense  and  security. 

It  Is  essential  that  the  Executive  branch 
Inform  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
of  Its  views  before  the  Commission  Issues  or 
denies  a  license,  or  grants  an  exemption. 

Now.  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  In  me  by  the  Constitution  and  statutes 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  Including 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964.  as  amended 
(42  VS.C.  2011  et  seq.),  and  as  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  It  is  hereby 
ordered  as  foUows: 

Section  1.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  SUte  Is 
designated  to  receive  from  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  a  copy  of  each  export 
license  application,  each  proposal  by  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  to  Issue  a 
general    license    for   export,   and   each   pro- 
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posal  by  the  Nuclear  RegxUatocy  OommJtaloii 
for  exemption  from  the  requirement  for  a 
license,  which  may  involve  a  determinatloa. 
pursuant  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1064. 
as  amended,  that  the  Issuance  of  the  license 
or  exemption  from  the  requirement  for  a 
license  wlU.  or  vlll  not,  be  Inimical  to  or 
constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  com- 
mon defense  and  security. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  ensure 
that  a  copy  of  each  such  application,  pro- 
posed general  license,  or  proposed  exemption 
Is  received  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Administrator  of 
the  United  States  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration,  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Administrator,  the  Director 
of  the  Arms  Oontrol  and  Dtsarmament 
Agency,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Di- 
rector, and  the  head  of  any  other  depart- 
ment or  agency  which  may  have  an  Interest 
therein.  In  order  to  afford  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  views.  If  any,  on 
whether  the  Ucense  should  be  Issued  or  the 
exemption  granted. 

Sec.  2.  Within  thirty  days  of  receipt  of  a 
copy  of  a  license  application,  proposed  gen- 
eral license,  or  proposed  exemption,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Administrator,  the  Director,  and 
the  head  of  any  other  agency  or  department 
to  which  such  copy  has  been  transmitted, 
shall  each  transmit  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
his  views.  If  any,  on  whether  and  under  what 
conditions  the  license  should  be  Issued  or  the 
exemption  granted. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall,  after 
the  provisions  of  section  2  of  this  order  have 
been  complied  with,  transmit  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
the  Administrator,  the  Director,  and  the 
head  of  any  other  department  or  agency 
who  has  expresed  his  views  thereon,  a  pro- 
posed position  of  the  Executive  branch  as 
to  whether  the  license  should  be  Issued  or 
the  exemption  granted,  including  a  proposed 
judgment  as  to  whether  issuance  of  the 
Ucense  or  granting  of  the  exemption  will, 
or  will  not.  be  inimical  to  or  constitute  an 
unreasonable  risk  to  the  common  defense 
and  security. 

Sec.  4.  If  the  beads  of  departments  and 
agencies  specified  In  section  2  of  this  order 
are  unable  to  agree  upon  a  position  for  the 
Executive  branch,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  refer  the  matter  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Under  Secretaries  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  in  order  to  obtain  a 
decision.  In  the  event  the  Under  Secretaries 
Committee  Is  unable  to  reach  a  decision,  the 
Chairman  of  that  Committee  shall  refer  the 
matter  to  the  President  for  his  decision. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  State,  after  taking 
the  actions  required  by  this  order,  shall 
notify  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
of  the  position  of  the  Executive  branch  as  to 
whether  the  license  should  be  Issued  or  the 
exemntlon  granted.  Including  the  Judgment 
of  the  Executive  branch  as  to  whether 
Issuance  of  the  license  or  granting  of  the 
exemption  will,  or  will  not.  be  Inimical  to 
or  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to  the 
common  defense  and  security.  The  Executive 
branch  oosltlon  shall  be  suDported  by 
relevant  Information  and  documentation  as 
SDoronrlnte  to  the  nroceedlngs  before  the 
Nuclear  Regulat.ory  Commission. 

Oerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House.  February  2,  197$. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  this  Ex- 
ecutive order  represents  an  important 
first  step  in  reforming  the  nuclear  export 
process.  It  tracks  closely  a  major  provi- 
sion of  8.  1439  as  drafted  by  the  com- 
mittee: designating  the  State  Depart- 
ment as  the  lead  agency  for  assembling 
Information  from  various  agencies  in  the 
executive  branch  that  is  required  by  the 
NRC  in  making  determinations,  as  re- 


quired by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  that 
a  proposed  nuclear  export  will  not  be 
"inimical  to  the  common  defense  and 
security  or  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
pubUc." 

The  Executive  order,  however,  falls 
short  of  several  other  important  objec- 
tives of  the  bill,  several  of  which  can  be 
achieved  only  by  legislation.  These  addi- 
tional objectiTes  include: 

Consolidating  all  nuclear  export  licens- 
ing and  approval  authority  in  the  NRC; 

Designating  the  State  D^artment  as 
the  lead  agency  for  negotiating  U.S.  nu- 
clear agreements  with  other  nations,  and 
the  subsequent  arrangements  made  pur- 
suant to  those  agreements; 

Providing  a  consultative  role  for  the 
NRC  at  the  early  stages  of  the  nuclear 
export  process  when  the  agreements  and 
arrangements  are  negotiated ; 

Providing  a  major  role  for  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency — 
ACDA — by  requiring  it  to  prepare  nu- 
clear proliferation  assessment  statements 
on  all  agreements,  arrangements  and 
strategically  significant  nuclear  exports: 

Permitting  a  final  congressional  deter- 
mination on  nuclear  export  license  ap- 
plications that  involve  foreign  policy 
considerations  that  the  NRC  finds  it  can- 
not adequately  resolve;  and 

Transferring  certain  safeguards  func- 
tions and  personnel  to  NRC  from  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

A  more  complete  summary  of  the 
major  nuclear  provisions  of  S.  1439  ap- 
pears in  the  Record  of  January  23,  1976, 
beginning  at  page  769. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  seeks  to  strike 
a  delicate  balance  between  too  little  and 
too  much  control  over  U.S.  nuclear  ex- 
ports. The  aim  is  to  place  our  own  nu- 
clear house  in  order  and  to  encourage  a 
tougher  American  antiproliferation 
stance  internationally,  without  crippling 
the  U.S.  nuclear  industry. 

The  need  for  these  reforms  is  demon- 
strated in  a  committee  staff  memoran- 
dum which  questions  whether  under 
present  interagency  procedures,  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  is  capable 
of  making  indeiiendent  determinations 
on  nuclear  export  license  applications. 
The  procedures  themselves  are  spelled 
out  in  a  statement  of  facts  which  was 
prepared  for  the  committee  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both 
the  staff  memorandum  and  the  GAO 
statement  of  facts  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  in  all  fair- 
ness, I  fully  realize  that  members  of  the 
NRC  have  expressed  reservations  regard- 
ing certain  aspects  of  the  staff  report 
and  I  would  be  happy  to  include  in  a  later 
Congressional  Record  any  comments 
they  might  wish  to  make  regarding 
thesse  most  important  considerations. 

Mr.  President,  the  staff  memorandum 
also  questions  the  adequacy  of  the  safe- 
guards and  the  peaceful-use  assurances 
that  apply  to  recently  licensed  exports 
of   nuclear   fuel   to   India   and   South 


Korea.  These  exports  raise  Important 
procedural  and  proliferation  questions 
because  one  export  involves  a  nation 
that  has  not  ratified  the  Non-Prolif  era- 
ti<m  Treaty  and  has  set  off  a  nuclear  ex- 
plosltm,  while  the  other  involves  a  na- 
tion that  has  ratified  the  NPT.  but  whose 
imperiled  status  suggests  that  it  might 
have  nuclear  weapons  intentions. 

Tlie  memorandum  also  questions 
whether  the  NRC  should  apply  health 
and  safety  standards  to  nuclear  exports. 
This  may  be  particularly  important  for 
exports  to  less  developed  countries, 
where  skilled  manpower  may  not  be 
available  for  safe  construction,  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  reactors.  The 
committee  is  evaluating  Information  in 
this  area  with  respect  to  reports  of  seri- 
ous radioactive  leakage  and  other  prob- 
lems at  two  U.S.-suppIied  nuclear  power- 
plants  in  Tarapur,  India.  We  may  wish 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  health  and  safety 
aspects  of  nuclear  exports  in  the  near 
future. 

A  key  element  of  the  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion problem  is  the  serious  limitations 
of  the  IAEA,  the  international  agency 
to  which  the  United  States  and  the  other 
nuclear  supplier  nations  have  ddegated 
the  responsibility  of  safeguarding  peace- 
ful nuclear  exports. 

The  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  is  probably  the  most  professional 
and  least  political  of  the  agencies  afiBl- 
iated  with  the  United  Nations.  But  it 
clearly  has  its  limits  and  its  shortcom- 
ings, and  these  have  been  spelled  out 
clearly  in  a  report  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting OfiBce,  entitled  "Role  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  in 
Safeguarding  Nuclear  Material." 

In  fact,  this  report  states  that  "the 
real  effectiveness  of  IAEA  safeguards  is 
not  known"  and  that  "United  States  and 
IAEA  officials  generally  conceded  that 
a  coimtry  could  circumvent  safeguards 
if  it  was  willing  to  assume  the  risk  of 
detection,  incur  the  expense,  and  take 
the  trouble  to  do  so." 

The  report  was  prepared  for  the  House 
Committee  oa  International  Relations, 
and  we  are  indebted  to  its  distinguished 
chairman.  R^resentative  Thohas  Mor 
CAN,  for  releasing  it  at  a  time  when  it 
could  serve  as  a  focal  point  for  our  hear- 
ings. This  is  an  excellent  and  most  im- 
portant report,  laying  out  the  political 
and  technical  aspects  of  IAEA  safeguards 
that  require  strengthening.  Chairman 
Morgan's  release  of  it  exemplifies  bi- 
cameral cooperation  in  the  public  inter- 
est. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
clusions section  of  the  report  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my  ronarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  GLENN.  Finally,  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  note  that  the  gravity  of 
the  safety  and  security  problems  asso- 
ciated with  our  nuclear  export  program 
has  led  one  of  the  committee's  most  dis- 
tinguished witnesses,  David  Lilienthal, 
the  first  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  to  conclude  that  the  situa- 
tion donands  nothing  less  than  a  total 
and  immediate  embargo  on  the  export 
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of  nuclear  equipment,  fuel  and  technol- 
ogy. 

I  cannot  sui>port  Mr.  Lllienthal's  rec- 
ommendation. I  am  not  prepared  to  cut 
off  a  precious  source  of  energy  to  the 
rest  of  the  world — a  world  that  has  relied 
on  U.S.  commitments  to  be  a  reliable  sup- 
plier of  nuclear  power  as  an  alternative 
to  the  dwindling  supply  of  fossil  fuels. 
But  I  am  not  prepared  either  to  see  the 
United  States  become  "the  atomic  patsy 
of  the  world,"  to  use  Mr.  Lilienthal's 
blimt  language.  Which  is  to  say,  we 
should  not  be  so  generous,  so  anxious  to 
promote  nuclear  industries  In  other  na- 
tions, that  we  fail  to  insist  on  a  safe- 
guards system  that  really  works  to  pre- 
vent the  misuse  of  our  nuclear  assistance 
for  weaiKins  purposes. 

So,  while  I  do  not  arrive  at  the  same 
conclusion  as  Mr.  Lillenthal,  I  do  not  dis- 
agree with  his  statement  of  the  problem. 
The  drastic  action  he  proposes,  coming 
from  a  man  of  such  stature  and  experi- 
ence, deserves  to  be  taken  seriously,  if 
only  as  a  means  to  dramatize  the  prob- 
lem— as  a  means  to  achieve  a  desired 
end. 

The  bin  being  considered  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  the  Ex- 
port Reorganization  Act  of  1976,  is  an 
effort  to  cure  some  of  our  nuclear  ills  so 
that  Mr.  Lilienthal's  strong  medicine  will 
not  be  necessary. 

Exhibit  1 

Senate  Oovesnmekt  Operations  Committee 

Statt  Memobandttm 

lxaoing  issues  in  the  nuci.eak  export 

licensing  process 

1.  Independence  and  Capability  of  the  NRC. 

Under  the  procedures  worked  out  with  the 
Executive  Branch  (as  outlined  In  the  QAO 
statement  of  facts).  It  Is  questionable 
whether  the  NRC  is  capable  of  making  In- 
dependent determinations  on  nuclear  export 
license  applications. 

In  reviewing  export  applications,  the  NBC 
must  determine  ( I )  that  the  proposed  export 
Is  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  a  U.S. 
nuclear  agreement  with  a  recipient  country 
and  (2)  that  the  export  Is  not  "inimical  to 
the  common  defense  and  security  and  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  public." 

There  are  three  basic  considerations  In 
determining  whether  a  nuclear  export  Is  In 
the  Interest  of  national  security : 

(1)  That  the  national  safeguards  system 
In  the  recipient  country — and  the  IAEA  In- 
spection and  verification  of  that  system — are 
adequate  to  detect  any  diversion  by  the  na- 
tion of  nuclear  materials  for  weapons 
purposes. 

(2)  That  the  physical -security  measures 
taken  by  the  nation  are  adequate  to  prevent 
theft  of  nuclear  materials  by  terrorist  or 
criminal  groups. 

(3)  That  the  peaceful-use  assurances 
given  by  the  nation  can  be  relied  upon  to 
the  extent  that  It  will  not  abrogate  either 
Its  cooperative  agreement  with  the  United 
States  or  Its  obligations  under  the  IAEA 
statute  and/or  the  Nuclear  Non-Prollferatlon 
Treaty. 

The  NRC  presently  does  have  safe^ards 
and  physical-security  experts  on  Its  staff  who 
are  capable  of  making  technical  evaluations 
of  the  Information  provided  by  the  State  De- 
partment under  the  Orst  two  categories 
above. 

The  NRC  presently  does  not  have  a  staff  of 
foreign  affairs  specialists  capable  of  evalu- 
ating the  Information  provided  by  the  State 
Department  with  respect  to  the  assurances 
and  Intentions  of  Importing  nations  (item  3 
above) . 


The  technical  safeguards  and  physical 
security  staffs  In  the  NRC  are  quite  small 
in  comparison  with  their  counterparts  In 
ERDA.  Furthermore,  questions  have  been 
raised  as  to  whether  ERDA  has  been  co- 
operative In  terms  of  sharing  pertinent  infor- 
mation and  data  with  NRC.  For  example, 
ERDA  does  not  make  available  to  NRC  the 
raw  flies  of  ERDA's  physical  security  Inspec- 
tions In  other  countries;  nor  does  ERDA  gen- 
erally Invite  NRC  experts  to  go  along  on  these 
Inspections.  Of  the  several  Inspection  trips 
that  ERDA  made  to  20  countries  last  year, 
one  NRC  official  was  permitted  to  make  two 
trips  to  three  of  those  countries  (Romania, 
Turkey  and  India) . 

Early  last  fall,  the  NRC  indicated  that  it 
planned  to  establish  an  International  Office 
made  up  of  a  small  staff  of  foreign  affairs 
8i>eclallsts  who  would  advise  the  Commission 
on  Information  provided  by  the  State  De- 
partment as  to  the  reliability  of  peaceful-use 
assurances  by  other  countries.  The  office  has 
not  yet  been  established. 

At  such  time  as  the  new  office  Is  estab- 
lished. It  will  be  useful  for  the  Committee 
to  ascertain  that  the  NRC  plans  to  continue 
to  require  a  sign-off  on  nuclear  exp>ort  ap- 
plications by  Its  technical  safeguards  and 
physical-security  staff.  There  Is  still  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  Commission  would  re- 
quire a  sign-off  by  the  International  Office  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  technical  staff.  Inasmuch 
as  the  Commission  must  consider  both  the 
safeguards  and  the  assurances  of  a  prospec- 
tive recipient  nation,  both  staffs  should  be 
required  to  sign  off  on  ar  export  application. 
2.  The  closed  licensing  process. 
Neither  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  nor  NRC 
regulations  require  public  notice  in  the 
Federal  Register  or  a  public  hearing  on  an 
application  to  export  nuclear  fuel  to  another 
country.  NRC  regulations  do  require  public 
notice  of  an  application  for  export  of  a  nu- 
clear facility,  but  the  question  of  whether 
there  should  be  a  public  hearing  Is  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Commission. 

There  has  never  been  a  public  hearing  on 
a  nuclear  export  application  of  any  kind, 
either  under  the  old  AEC  or  the  NRC. 

No  minutes  or  transcript  of  the  Commis- 
sion's deliberations  on  export  license  ap- 
plications are  maintained.  The  Commission 
does  not  take  a  formal  vote  on  approving  or 
disapproving  the  applications.  Instead,  each 
Commissioner  initials  a  one-line  "Commis- 
sioner Action  Item,"  and  when  these  are 
received  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Commis- 
sion from  each  of  the  five  Commissioners, 
the  Secretary  telephones  a  middle-level  of- 
ficer, the  Chief  of  the  Agreements  and  Ex- 
ports Branch,  and  instructs  him  to  sign  the 
license. 

The  Commission  occasionally  meets  to  dis- 
cuss Important  license  applications — some- 
times to  obtain  elaboration  from  State  De- 
partment representatives  on  the  responses  to 
the  eight  standard  questions  posed  by  the 
NRC  on  each  export.  All  such  meetings  are 
closed,  and  as  Indicated  above,  no  record  Is 
kept. 

The  only  explanation  of  the  Commission's 
decision  Is  a  "Note  to  Files"  signed  by  the 
same  NRC  official  who  signed  the  license. 
This  is  a  one-page  document  stating  that  the 
Commission  has  determined  that  the  ex- 
port la  subject  to  an  agreement  for  coopera- 
tion with  the  recipient  nation  and  "would 
not  be  inimical  to  the  common  defense  and 
security  of  the  United  States."  It  cites  as 
"Information  supporting  this  action"  the  li- 
cense application,  a  letter  from  the  Import- 
ing country  stating  that  it  will  live  up  to  Its 
agreement  with  the  United  States,  and  the 
State  Department  response  to  the  NRC's 
eight  questions,  known  as  the  "License  Ap- 
plication Analysis."  accompanied  by  a  State 
Department  memorandum  stating  that  "the 
Executive  Branch  has  concluded  that  Issu- 
ance of  the  proposed  license  would  not  be 


Inimical  to  the  common  defense  and  seciirlty 
and  is  of  the  view  that  the  license  should  be 
Issued  promptly." 

A  file  on  each  nuclear  export  license  ap- 
plication Is  not  made  available  to  the  public 
until  a  license  Is  approved.  At  that  time,  the 
file  Is  placed  in  the  NRC's  Public  Document 
Room.  Each  file  contains  no  more  than  IS 
or  20  pages,  including  the  above  cited  docu- 
ments as  well  as  letters  from  the  coimtry, 
the  vendor  and  the  shipper,  usually  asking 
that  the  Commission  speed  up  the  approval 
process. 

A  docket  of  pending  export  license  appli- 
cations Is  not  made  available  to  the  public. 

Thus,  the  public  has  no  way  of  knowing 
of  the  existence  or  the  nature  of  most  {jend- 
Ing  applications  through  official  means  until 
after  an  export  has  been  approved. 

The  Committee  should  consider  whether 
it  would  be  In  the  public  interest  to  permit 
greater  public  access  to  and  participation  in 
the  nuclear  export  licensing  process. 

The  basic  procedural  consideration  Is  the 
extent  to  which  a  more  open  process  would 
Invite  intervention  In  these  proceedings  by 
opponents  to  nuclear  power  and  to  what 
extent  such  Interventions  would  Jeopardize 
U.S.  nuclear  trade. 

The  basic  policy  question  Is  balancing  the 
public's  right  to  know  about  proliferation 
dangers  against  the  economic  advantages  of 
the  United  States  continuing  to  be  a  reliable 
nuclear  supplier. 

3.  Recent  Nuclear  Fuel  Shipments  to  In- 
dia and  South  Korea. 

The  recently  licensed  shipments  of  large 
quantities  of  nuclear  fuel  to  India  and  South 
Korea  raised  Important  proliferation  ques- 
tions because  of  the  possible  nuclear 
weapons  intentions  of  the  two  nations. 

India  has  not  ratified  the  Nuclear  Non- 
Prollferatlon  Treaty  and  in  1974  exploded  a 
nuclear  device.  India  has  the  largest  nuclear 
capability  of  the  less  developed  coiintrles.  In- 
cluding reactors  capable  of  producing  plu- 
tonium  out  of  unsa.feguarded  nuclear  fuel, 
and  a  plutonlum  reprocessing  plant  and  a 
fuel  fabrication  plant,  both  of  which  are 
onerated  at  least  part  of  the  time  outside  of 
lAElA  safeguards. 

South  Korea  recently  ratified  the  Nuclear 
Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty  upon  the  strong 
urging  of  the  United  States.  Like  India,  Korea 
Is  a  relatively  high-technology  nation,  but 
unlike  India  does  not  have  a  large  nuclear 
capability.  Its  first  power  reactor.  Imported 
from  the  United  States,  Is  about  to  go  on  line, 
using  the  recently  licensed  fuel  from  the  U.S. 
It  does  not  have  any  nuclear  fuel  facilities, 
although  It  has  been  negotiating  with  France 
to  import  a  plutonlum  reprocessing  plant, 
over  U.S.  objections.  U.S.  nuclear  experts  con- 
sider Korea  capable  of  making  an  atomic 
bomb  if  it  can  obtain  the  plutonlum  and 
Its  imp>eriled  status  as  a  nation  suggests  that 
It  might  have  nuclear-weapons  intentions. 

Despite  the  sensitivity  of  these  two  nuclear 
fuel  exports,  the  entire  public  lUe  on  the 
Korean  export  totals  15  pages;  on  the  Indian 
export,  21  pages.  The  State  Department  re- 
sponses to  the  NRC's  eight  questions  run  only 
three  pages  In  each  file,  and  generally  lack 
detail.  The  responses  refiect  the  assembled 
viewpoint  of  the  Executive  Branch,  and  do 
not  Include  the  Individual  vlevrs  of  the  agen- 
cies consulted  by  the  State  Department,  such 
as  the  ACDA,  ERDA  and  the  CIA.  It  is  un- 
clear whether  the  Commission  is  free  to  fol- 
low-up directly  with  the  individual  agencies. 
There  are  no  follow-up  questions  to  State 
In  either  file,  although  State  Department 
representatives  apparently  briefed  the  Com- 
mission in  closed  session  on  both  exports. 

The  weapons-proliferation  significance  of 
these  particular  fuel  shipments  is  not  in  their 
present  make-up  (which  is  low-enriched 
uranium  unsuitable  for  making  bombs),  but 
rather  In  the  eventual  handling  and  process- 
ing of  the  fuel  after  It  is  burned  in  power 
reactors  and  then  contains  large  quantities 
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of  plutonlum.  The  plutonlum,  after  separa- 
tion from  the  spent  fuel,  is  suitable  for  mak- 
ing atomic  bombs. 

There  were  concerns  expressed  within  the 
Commission  when  considering  the  two  ex- 
ports that  the  IAEA  safeguards  over  spent- 
fuel  storage  and  reprocessing  In  each  country 
are  inadequate  to  prevent  diversion  of 
plutonlum  if  either  nation  sets  out  to  stock- 
pUe  It  secretly.  There  was  also  concern  over 
possible  weapons  intentions  of  the  two  coun- 
tries despite  their  peaceful-use  assurances. 
As  Indicated  above,  there  Is  no  record  as  to 
how  these  problems  were  resolved. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  for  co- 
operation and  the  export  Ucense,  India  Is 
permitted  to  reprocess  spent  fuel  from  two 
U  S.-suppUed  reactors  in  its  own  reprocessing 
plant.  It  is  the  same  tinsafeguarded  plant 
that  produced  India's  bomb  material  in  1974, 
although  for  the  purpose  of  reprocessing  U.S.- 
BuppUed  fuel,  IAEA  safeguards  must  ^ply. 
The  adequacy  of  safeguards  In  a  plant  that 
Is  sometimes  unsafeguarded  is  open  to  ques- 
tion, as  is  the  adequacy  of  safeguards  gener- 
aUy  in  a  non-NPT  nation  that  Is  free  to  liave 
some  unsafeguarded  nuclear  activities. 

Furthermore,  although  India  is  committed 
to  using  the  plutonlum  from  UJS.-supplied 
nuclear  fuel  for  recycling  as  fuel  in  the  VS.- 
BuppUed  reactors,  it  has  refused,  for  reasons 
that  are  not  clear,  to  make  a  commitment 
not  to  use  this  plutonlum  for  nuclear  ex- 
plosions. The  VB.  agreement  with  India  per- 
mits India  to  remove  from  IAEA  safeguards 
plutonlum  that  originates  from  UJS.-supplled 
fuel,  so  long  as  an  identical  amount  of  un- 
safeguarded plutonlum  Is  placed  under  IAEA 
safeguards.  Again,  the  significance  of  this 
understanding  is  not  clear. 

Over  1,000  pounds  of  plutonlum  has  ac- 
cumulated in  the  spent  fuel  of  these  reac- 
tors since  1969,  the  equivalent  of  100  atomic 
bombs.  It  is  under  Indian  guard  and  con- 
trol with  occasional  inspections  and  measure- 
ments by  the  IAEA.  There  apparently  was  no 
effort  by  the  Executive  Branch  to  require 
India  to  return  the  spent  fuel  to  the  United 
States  following  its  nuclear  explosion,  al- 
though there  may  be  an  intention  to  do  so 
following  any  additional  explosions. 

With  respect  to  Korea,  the  United  States 
and  Korean  governments  must  reach  mutual 
agreement  on  reprocessing  of  U5.-supplied 
fuel.  Nevertheless,  Korea  has  been  negotiat- 
ing to  import  a  plutonlum  reprocessing  plant 
from  France,  over  UJ3.  objections.  The  cur- 
rent fuel  shipment  is  for  the  first  loading  of 
the  first  of  four  reactors  that  Korea  is  buy- 
ing from  Westlnghouse.  By  the  «Jnd  of  one 
year,  the  560  megawatt-electric  reactor  will 
produce  300  pounds  of  plutonlum  in  the 
spent  fuel,  which  after  separation  is  enough 
for  30  atom  bombs.  As  in  India,  the  spent 
fuel  will  be  under  national  control  with  oc- 
casional IAEA  Inspection  and  measurement. 
The  possibility  of  surreptitious  removal  of 
extra  spent-fuel  rods  to  a  small,  clandestine 
reprocessing  plant  cannot  be  dismissed,  ac- 
cording to  at  least  one  safeguards  expert  ad- 
vising the  Commission. 

The  Committee  should  explore  the  proce- 
dures used  by  the  NRC  to  determine  that 
the  safeguards  and  assurances  applying  to 
these  nuclear-fuel  exports  are  adequate  to 
prevent  the  development  of  nuclear  weapons. 
3.  Health  and  safety. 

Although  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  requires 
the  NRC  to  make  a  determination  that  an 
export  will  not  be  Inimical  to  public  health 
and  safety,  as  well  as  to  common  defense  and 
security,  this  has  not  been  interpreted  by 
the  Commission  to  mean  that  it  must  con- 
sider the  question  of  whether  a  reactor  will 
be  constructed  and  operated  safely  In  tlie 
recipient  country.  Exported  reactors,  bow- 
ever,  meet  the  same  design  criteria  as  re- 
quired for  operation  in  the  United  States. 

Several  countries,  particularly  those  in  the 
less  developed  world,  either  have  nuclear 
health  and  safety  standards  far  leea  rigorous 


than  fhoee  used  in  the  United  States,  or  no 
such  standards  at  all. 

The  IAEA  is  now  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ing a  comprehensive  set  of  safety  codes  for 
nuclear  power  reactors,  and  the  United  States 
is  participating  in  this  program.  It  is  un- 
clear, however,  how  rigorous  these  standards 
will  be  or  to  what  extent  they  can  be  enforced 
by  the  agency.  The  IAEA  statute  contains  the 
authority  to  require  the  observance  of  any 
health  and  safety  measures  prescribed  by 
the  agency.  This  authority  has  not  yet  Ijeen 
exercised. 

It  is  questionable  whether  some  countries, 
particularly  those  In  the  less  developed 
world,  have  the  technological  capability  or 
the  skilled  manpower  to  build  and  operate 
nuclear  powerplants  safely  without  close 
supervision  and  training  by  the  United  States 
and  other  nuclear  supplier  countries. 

The  Committee  should  consider,  therefore, 
whether  minimum  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards should  be  required  by  the  NRC  as  a 
condition  of  approving  an  export  license. 
Aside  from  the  moral  issue  of  whether  the 
United  States  should  be  exporting  a  tech- 
nology that  may  be  too  dangerous  for  the 
recipient  country  to  handle  on  its  own,  there 
Is  also  the  question  of  the  potential  adverse 
Impact  on  the  VS.  nuclear  industry  in  the 
event  of  a  major  accident  Involving  a  U.S.- 
supplied  reactor  resulting  from  poor  work- 
manslnip,  operation,  or  maintenance  by  an- 
other country. 


Statement  of  Facts  on  NncLXAK  Export 

lilCENSTNO 

(Prepared  for  the  Senate  Government 
Operations  Committee  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  as  part  of  a  larger  report  on 
interagency  relationships  between  NRC  and 
ERDA,  due  to  be  released  in  February  1976.) 

Under  Section  204  of  the  Energy  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1974,  the  Director  of  NBC's 
Office  of  Nuclear  Material  Safety  and  Safe- 
guards was  given  responsibility  and  author- 
ity for  reviewing  the  safety  and  safeguards 
of  licensed  nuclear  facilities  and  materials. 
NRC's  safeguard  resp)onslblllties  extend  to 
domestic  licenses  and  to  licenses  issued  to 
domestic  licensees  and  commercial  businesses 
to  export  nuclear  material,  facilities,  and 
equipment.  Government-to-government  ex- 
ports are  not  licensed  by  NBC.  The  term 
"safeguards"  in  the  international  context 
refers  to  nuclear  material  accountability  but 
does  not  include  physical  security  measures 
designed  to  protect  nuclear  material  and 
equipment  from  subnatlonal  theft,  diversion 
or  sabotage.  Domestically  the  term  refers  to 
both  material  accountability  and  physical 
security. 

NBC  and  Executive  Branch  agencies  have 
established  procedures  for  reviewing  inter- 
national safeguards  and  physical  security 
information  prior  to  issuing  export  licenses. 
NBC's  responsibility  for  Issuing  export  li- 
censes for  nuclear  facilities,  material,  and 
equipment  steins  from  several  provisions  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 
These  include  Sections  53  and  57  (special 
nuclear  material) ,  Sections  62  and  69  (source 
material);  Section  82  (by-product  material). 
Section  103  (commercial  production  and 
utilization  facilities).  Section  104  (medical 
therapy  and  research  facilities) ,  and  Section 
109  (component  parts  of  facilities).  These 
provisions  require  NBC  to  determine,  among 
other  considerations,  whether  Issuance  of  an 
export  license  would  be  harmful  to  the  com- 
mon defense  and  security  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  some  cases  if  it  would  be  under 
the  terms  of  an  agreement  for  cooperation. 

The  responsibility  for  developing  such 
agreements  rests  with  the  Executive  Branch 
subject  to  Congressional  review.  Agreements 
for  cooperation  with  a  foreign  country  set 
forth: 

The  nature,  scope,  and  other  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  cooperation; 


A  guaranty  tliat  safeguards  requlrementa 
in  the  agreement  will  be  met; 

A  guaranty  that  any  material  transferred 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  will  not  be  used 
for  any  military  purpose;  and 

A  guaranty  that  any  material  or  restricted 
data  transferred  will  not  be  available  to  un- 
authorized i>ersons  or  transferred  beyond  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  cooperating  party. 

The  primary  purpose  of  safeguards  require- 
ments in  such  agreements  is  Inventory  ac- 
countability of  nuclear  materials  to  deter- 
mine tliat  materials  and  equ^ment  supplied 
have  not  been  diverted  to  some  unauthor- 
ized use.  Agreements  do  not  contain  specific 
provisions  granting  the  United  States  au- 
thority to  verify  the  adequacy  of  physical 
security  systems.  Developing  and  imple- 
menting such  systems  is  tlie  responsibility 
of  the  importing  country.  However,  the 
United  States  had  adopted  a  policy  in  Dec- 
ember 1974  that  no  license  or  authorization 
will  be  granted  for  export  or  transfer  of  cer- 
tain quantities  of  special  nuclear  materials 
unless  the  recipient  country  has  a  physical 
security  system  acceptable  to  the  United 
states 

Prior  to  enactment  of  the  Energy  Beorga- 
nlzation  Act  of  1974,  an  export  license  appli- 
cation was  submitted  to  the  Director  of 
Begulatlon  of  the  former  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  then  forwarded  to  the  Com- 
mlsslcoi's  General  Manager  for  review.  The 
review  included  confirmation  with  the  for- 
eign country  Involved  that  (1)  the  ultimate 
consignee  was  authorized  to  receive  and 
possess  the  material,  and  (2)  the  transaction 
was  covered  by  an  agreement  for  cooperation. 
Based  on  this  confirmation  the  General  Man- 
ager determined  if  the  issuance  of  the  license 
would  be  harmful  to  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States.  If  the  General  Manager's 
determination  was  favorable,  an  endorsement 
would  be  sent  to  the  Director  of  Begulatlon 
staff  to  issue  the  Ucense. 

The  statutory  re^)onslbllitles  for  issuing 
export  Ucenses  and  entering  into  and  ap- 
proving agreements  for  cooperation  are  now 
divided  between  NRC  and  Executive  Branch 
agencies.  Therefore,  It  has  been  necessary  to 
develop  procedures  to  guide  each  of  the  agen- 
cies involved  In  carrying  out  its  refiponslblll- 
ties. 

NBC  and  Executive  Branch  agencies  nave 
established  procedures  for  issuing  export  U- 
censes  which  have  been  in  effect  since  May 
1975.  An  NBC  official  told  us  that  these 
procedures  are  Intended  to  be  set  out  In  an 
Executive  Order,  wlilch  had  not  been  Issued 
as  of  January  1976. 

Under  the  new  procedures  NBC  receives 
the  export  Ucense  application  and  forwards 
It  to  the  Department  of  State  which  con- 
sults other  agencies,  such  as  EBDA,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  the  Arms  Contax>l 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  ?ji  developing  th« 
Information  and  assessments  necessary  for 
determining  that  an  export  wUl  be  used  ex- 
clusively for  peaceful  purposes  and  wiU  meet 
the  common  defense  and  secxirity  require- 
ments of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 

The  Department  of  State  provides  informa- 
tion and  statements  to  NBC  in  response  to 
questions  on  (1)  the  purpose  of  the  export, 
(2)  whether  the  export  Is  covered  by  an 
agreement  for  cooperation  (3)  whether  the 
Importing  country  has  accepted  and  imple- 
mented acceptable  International  safeguards 
(4)  the  adequacy  of  the  importing  country's 
accounting  and  inspection  procedures  and 
physical  security  arrangements  to  deal  with 
threats  of  diversion  of  significant  quantities 
of  nuclear  weapons  materials,  (5)  the  im- 
porting covmtry's  position  on  nonprollfera- 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  (6)  the  import- 
ing country's  understanding  with  the  United 
States  regarding  the  prohibition  of  using 
UJS.-suppUed  material  in  the  development 
of  nuclear  explosives. 

The  information  and  statements  are  In 
support  of  a  coordinated  Executive  Branch 
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view  of  whether  the  license  should  be  Issued. 
Any  additional  questions  asked  by  NRC  after 
Its  review  of  the  Kxecutlve  Branch's  Input 
have  to  be  satisfactorily  answered  by  the 
Executive  Branch  before  the  license  Is  Issued. 
NRC  officials  have  stated  that  there  would 
probably  be  few  cases  where  the  Commission's 
Judgment,  In  Issuing  an  export  license,  would 
differ  from  that  of  the  Executive  Branch. 
Should  there  be  a  difference  at  the  end  of  the 
export  license  review  process  after  all  ex- 
changes between  NRC  and  the  Executive 
Branch.  NRC  officials  believe  that  they  have 
the  final  decision -making  responsibility  on 
whether  to  Issue  a  license.  However.  NRC 
believes  that  because  most  export  license 
transactions  fall  within  the  framework  of 
agreements  for  cooperation  developed  by  the 
Executive  Branch  with  Congressional  review 
and  because  the  President  Is  responsible  for 
conducting  foreign  policy,  his  views  on  na- 
tional security  and  foreign  policy  should  be 
given  great  weight  by  NRC  In  making  Its  ex- 
port licensing  decisions. 

Since  the  export  licensing  procedures  were 
Implemented  In  May  1975,  through  January 
2.  1975.  NRC  has  asked  the  Department  of 
State  for  Information  and  a  coordinated  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  view  on  231  applications.  Of 
these,  90  were  considered  major  cases  which 
Involved  substantial  quantities  of  certain  nu- 
clear materials,  nuclear  reactors,  or  were  of 
special  Interest  or  sensitivity.  As  of  Janu- 
ary 2.  1976,  NRC  had  received  Executive 
Branch  views  on  49  of  these  applications  and 
has  Issued  licenses  on  40  of  them.  Accord- 
ing to  the  chief  of  NRC's  export  licensing 
branch  the  Commission  Is  stUl  considering 
the  9  remaining  cases.  He  added  that  no  li- 
censes have  ever  been  disapproved  under 
these  procedures. 

We  reviewed  several  export  licenses  Issued 
under  the  new  procedures.  The  Information 
provided  NRC  Is  substantially  more  detailed 
than  that  provided  to  the  Director  of  Reg- 
ulation prior  to  the  reorganization. 

In  establishing  expert  licensing  procedures 
with  the  Executive  Branch,  NRC  felt  that 
while  It  has  the  statutory  responsibility  for 
determining  whether  Issuing  an  export  li- 
cense would  be  harmful  to  the  common  de- 
fense and  security  of  the  United  States,  most 
of  the  Information  on  which  to  base  Its  deci- 
sion would  come  from  Executive  Branch 
agencies.  The  national  security  and  foreign 
relations  agencies  have  the  capability  to 
make  integrated  national  policy  evaluations 
considering  foreign  relations  and  national 
defense  Information.  NRC  officials  believe  It 
Is  impractical  to  attempt  to  develop  an  In- 
dependent capability  to  collect  and  validate 
similar  Information  related  to  Nuclear  ex- 
ports. NRC  officials  stated  that  such  informa- 
tion is  needed  by  NRC  before  It  issues  a  li- 
cense. 

When  safeguards  needs  were  being  con- 
sidered In  the  development  of  International 
agreements  for  cooperation  the  principal  con- 
cern was  for  establishing  sufficient  assurance 
that  the  nuclear  activity  would  only  Involve 
what  was  agreed  to  between  the  parties  and 
that  the  importing  country  woiild  not  be 
able  to  undertake  unauthorized  activities 
without  the  substantial  risk  of  detection.  The 
development  and  implementation  of  physical 
security  measures  were  the  responsibility  of 
the  importing  country.  Typically,  interna- 
tional agreements  do  not  specifically  provide 
for  formal  inspection  and  determination  of 
the  adequacy  of  the  Importing  country's 
security  system.  However,  export  of  certain 
quantities  of  special  nuclear  materials  is  sub- 
ject to  the  new  United  States  policy  men- 
tioned previously. 

An  NRC  official  noted  that  before  most  ex- 
port license  applications,  involving  signifi- 
cant quantities  of  highly  enriched  uranium 
and  Plutonium,  are  approved  there  is  a  need 
to  conduct  physical  security  reviews  abroad. 
ERDA  conducts  these  reviews,  and  baaed  on 


indications  of  anticipated  exports  and 
quantities  previously  exported.  It  visits  Im- 
porting countries  to  discuss  and  observe  their 
physical  sectirlty  system.  ERDA  officials  told 
us  they  use  NRC  regulations  related  to  do- 
mestic physical  security  and  international 
guidelines  for  physical  security  developed  by 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
(IAEA)  as  guides  in  conducting  their  reviews. 
IAEA  Is  an  autonomous  Intergovernmental 
organization  responsible  for  international 
safeguards  activities  concerned  with  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.  IAEA  has  no 
regulatory  authority  over  physical  security 
and  limits  its  activities  to  recommending 
standards  and  advising  and  assisting  mem- 
ber nations.  Since  December  1974  ERDA 
teams  have  visited  20  foreign  countries  and 
are  planning  visits  or  revisits  to  24  foreign 
countries  within  the  next  15  months. 

Under  the  new  export  licensing  procedures 
NRC  verifies  some,  but  not  all  the  Informa- 
tion or  statements  provided  In  support  of 
applications  for  expert  licenses.  For  example, 
an  NRC  official  told  us  that  the  Commission 
examines  agreements  for  cooperation  to 
verify  commitments  made  with  respect  to 
safeguarding  nuclear  materials.  He  added 
that  with  respect  to  physical  security.  NRC 
does  not  normally  verify  physical  security 
measures  applied  to  exported  materials  but 
can  and  has  asked  for  clarification  of  Infor- 
mation provided  and  for  additional  informa- 
tion. 

The  deputy  director  of  NRC's  Division  of 
Safeguards  told  us  that  his  division  partici- 
pates actively  in  physical  security  discus- 
sions with  foreign  delegations  visiting  the 
United  States.  In  addition  he  participated 
as  an  observer  during  two  ERDA  staff  visits 
to  three  countries  to  obtain  information  on 
physical  security  measures  placed  on  nuclear 
materials  He  noted  in  these  cases  the  coun- 
tries had  no  physical  security  requirements 
in  the  form  of  formal  regulations,  and  the 
ERDA  staff  visited  selected  sites  to  observe 
the  physical  security  system  in  practice.  NRC 
officials  Indicated  that  NRC  may  want  to 
conduct  Its  own  visits  In  the  future  because 
It  would  enable  a  degree  of  Independent  vali- 
dation of  physical  security  systems. 


ExHmr  2 
Conclusions  and  Mattxxs  roa  Consideration 

BT  THX  CoMmmx 
(Prom  OAO  report.  Role  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  in  Safeguarding  Nu- 
clear Material ) 

The  real  effectiveness  of  IAEA  safeguards 
Is  not  known.  There  Is  no  public  evidence  to 
show  whether  IAEA  safeguards  have  pre- 
vented or  detected  diversion  of  nuclear  ma- 
terial from  Intended  peaceful  purposes.  The 
mere  fact  that  IAEA  has  never  dlscloaed  a 
diversion  is  not  sufficient  assurance  to  many 
countries  that  IAEA  safeguards  are  effective. 

Effective  International  safeguards  depend 
in  large  measure  on  the  Intent  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  country  to  which  they  are  applied 
and  the  adequacy  of  technological  control 
and  Implementation.  However,  technological 
control  In  the  absence  of  genuine  political 
commitment  is  inadequate.  IAEA  officials 
have  stated  that  safeguards  would  never  be 
completely  effective — they  could  never  be 
fully  confident  that  no  material  has  been 
diverted.  U.S.  and  IAEA  officials  generally 
conceded  that  a  country  could  circumvent 
safeguards  If  it  was  willing  to  assume  the  risk 
of  detection,  mcur  the  expense,  and  take  the 
trouble  to  do  so. 

Although  certain  technical  conclusions  can 
be  derived  from  the  safeguards  activities  the 
extent  to  which  IAEA  safeguards  are  effec- 
tive is  largely  a  matter  of  Judgment.  Since 
IAEA  does  not  dlscloae  to  member  nations 
the  results  of  Its  Inspections,  on  the  grounds 
that  proprietary  Information  might  be  dis- 
closed. It  faces  the  difficult  problem  of  how 
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to  assure  member  nations  that  safeguards  are 
being  applied  effectively,  fairly,  and  con- 
sistently In  all  countries. 

Membership  In  IAEA  does  not  obligate  a 
country  to  accept  safeguards  on  Its  facilities. 
For  example,  the  nuclear  faculties  of  major 
nuclear  weapons  countries,  such  as  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  are  not 
subject  to  IAEA  safeguards  except  on  a  vol- 
untary basis.  In  addition,  India,  Argentina, 
Egypt,  Israel,  Spain.  Japan,  PakUtan,  and 
South  Africa  are  IAEA  members  with  nuclear 
faculties  not  subject  to  IAEA  safeguards. 

Limitations  In  the  scope  and  applicability 
of  IAEA  Inspections  must  also  be  recognized. 
IAEA  safeguards  are  designed  only  to  detect 
diversions  at  the  national  level.  IAEA  safe- 
guards do  not  Include  physical  protection, 
the  safe  International  transport  of  nuclear 
material,  or  the  safeguarding  of  nuclear 
waste.  It  does  not  have  authority  to  seek  out 
undeclared  or  clandestine  nuclear  faculties 
and  cannot  pursue  or  retrieve  diverted  nu- 
clear material. 

With  the  expected  spread  of  peaceful  uses 
of  nuclear  energy  throughout  the  world,  the 
problems  encountered  In  the  administration 
and  Implementation  of  the  IAEA  safeguards 
system  can  be  expected  to  Increase.  They 
relate  to  such  matters  as : 

The  adequacy  of  material  accountability 
records  within  the  member  countries  and 
their  compatlbUlty  with  the  IAEA  system. 

The  continuing  need  for  more  advanced 
measuring    Instrumentation    for    Inspectors. 

The  differences  in  safeguards  agreemenu 
with  member  countries  and  their  Interpreu- 
tlon. 

The  equitable  apportionment  of  the  costs 
of  the  safeguards  system  among  member 
countries. 

If  IAEA  cannot  verify  the  nondlverslon  of 
special  nuclear  material,  the  country  In- 
volved Is  to  be  given  a  "reasonable  time"  to 
take  corrective  action  before  noncompUance 
procedures  may  be  Initiated.  Such  proce- 
dures Include  notification  to  member  coun- 
tries and  the  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cU  and  General  Assembly.  Continued  faUure 
by  the  country  to  rectify  the  situation  may 
also  result  in  the  recall  of  IAEA -sponsored 
material  and  technical  assistance  as  well  as 
suspension  of  membership  rights  and  privi- 
leges. By  the  time  these  sanctions  are  made, 
the  country  may  have  had  sufficient  time  to 
complete  Its  weapons  development.  It  Is  also 
not  clear  how  IAEA -sponsored  material 
would  be  retrieved. 

In  view  of  the  dangers  Involved  In  the 
q>read  of  nuclear  weapons  capabUlty, 
stronger  penalties  may  be  needed  for  those 
who  might  violate  their  pledge  to  use  nuclear 
material  for  peaceful  purposes. 

MATTcas  roa  consideration  by  th« 

COMMITTKB 

The  Committee,  together  with  the  J<rfnt 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  may  wish  to 
pursue  with  responsible  executive  branch  of- 
ficials major  policy  matters  related  to  the 
role  of  IAEA.  Including: 

The  need  for  expanding  the  responsibil- 
ities of  IAEA  in  the  physical  protection  of 
nuclear  material,  the  control  of  Irradiated 
nuclear  waste,  and  the  safe  transport  of  nu- 
clear materials  Internationally. 

The  technical  and  political  limitations  In 
applying  IAEA  safeguards. 

The  lack  of  sufficiently  strong  penalties 
or  sanctions  on  a  country  that  diverts  nu- 
clear materUl  for  military  purposes  or  know- 
ingly supplies  materUl  to  another  country 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  nuclear  ex- 
plosive devices. 

In  addition,  the  Committees  may  wish  to 
discuss  with  executive  branch  officials  the 
desUublUty  of  proposing  that  IAEA  publish 
annuaUy  a  report  showing,  by  member  coun- 
try, the  amount  of  nuclear  materials  subject 
to  its  safeguards  and  the  amount  and/or 
percentage  of  material  which  could  not  be 
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accounted  for  during  the  Inspections,  wbUe 
not  divulging  boat  country  proprietary  in- 
formation. This  could  help  to  assure  all  mem- 
ber countries  that  safeguards  are  effective 
and  that  safeguarded  material  is  not  being 
diverted. 

LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  tx)  take  this  opportunity  to 
join  many  of  my  colleagues  in  ccmimemo- 
rating  the  58th  anniversary  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  of  Lithuania, 
and  the  725th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Lithuanian  State.  Dictatorial 
regimes  by  Germany,  Poland,  and  Rus- 
sia preceded  their  courageous  move  to 
create  an  independent  Republic  of 
Lithuania  in  1918.  This  liberating  and 
determined  effort  is  something  that  peo- 
ple of  Lithuanian  descent  all  over  the 
world  may  be  proud  of. 

Technological,  social,  and  Intellectual 
progress  characterized  the  early  years  of 
the  freedom-loving  Republic  of  Lith- 
uania. Tragically  this  progress  was 
abruptly  halted  when  Soviet  troops,  in 
1940.  marched  into  the  Baltic  and  oc- 
cupied Lithuania  as  well  as  Latvia  and 
Estonia.  Yet  even  now.  after  25  years  of 
Soviet  tyranny,  the  quest  by  Lithuania 
for  reli^ous  and  political  freedom  con- 
tinues unabated.  Many  freedom-loving 
martyrs  of  Lithuanian  origin  attest  to 
the  independent  spirit  of  these  people 
which  will  not  die. 

Mr.  President,  in  our  Bicentennial 
Year,  after  Americans  have  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  enjoy  200  years  of  free- 
dom, we  cannot  forget  our  Lithuanian 
friends.  Even  after  years  of  persecution 
and  tyranny,  these  people  continue  to 
seek  the  freedom  that  Americans  too 
often  take  for  granted.  We  must  al- 
ways remember  our  quest  for  independ- 
ence, and  accord  Lithuanians  our  firm- 
est support  for  theirs. 


SARAH  CALDWELL 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  early  on 
the  cold  New  York  morning  of  January 
13,  opera  lovers  began  falling  into  the 
standing-room-only  line  outside  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  In  Lincoln 
Center.  That  night's  performance  had 
been  sold  out  for  weeks.  Only  a  handful 
of  the  standees  would  get  in.  But  what  a 
lucky  few.  For  on  that  night  a  woman,  a 
very  special  woman,  would  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Met's  prestigious  95-year 
history,  conduct  the  Metropolitan  Opera. 

That  woman  was  the  incomparable 
Sarah  Caldwell.  And  that  night  was  her 
night. 

Sarah  has  been  a  Boston  institution  for 
a  good  many  years,  but  in  the  last  couple 
of  months  the  Nation  has  reached  out  to 
claim  her.  Time  and  the  New  York  Times 
Sunday  Magazine  have  run  full-length 
biographical  portraits  using  words  like 
brilliant,  Innovative,  creative,  dynamic. 
Those  words  are  apt  but  they  only  hint  at 
the  true  genius  that  she  brings  to  her  art. 
They  are  only  fragmentary  pieces  of  the 
Caldwell  puzzle  which  has  so  bedsizzled 
Boston  of>era  goers.  And  dazzling  she 
certainly  was  on  the  night  of  her  his- 
toric Metropolitan  debut.  Triumphantly 
leading  the  Metropolitan  Orchestra  and 
a  distinguished  cast  headed  by  Beverly 


Sills  through  Verdi's  "La  Traviata."  Miss 
CaldweU  left  no  doubt  that  she  is  the 
reigning  queen  of  American  opera — no, 
world  opera.  It  was  a  wonderfully  proud 
moment  for  Sarah,  for  her  lovely  mother, 
Aiargaret  Alexander,  for  her  brother  and 
her  sister-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Alexander,  and  for  all  opera  lovers  who 
were  lucky  enough  to  be  in  attendance. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  I  must  confess  that 
I  do  not  speak  about  this  subject  with 
objectivity.  First  as  president,  then  later 
as  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Boston 
Opera  Company.  I  have  been  very  privi- 
leged to  work  closely  with  Sarah  Cald- 
well down  through  the  years.  They  have 
been  years  of  triumph,  but  they  have  also 
been  years  of  blood,  sweat,  and  tears. 
Yet  through  it  all  Sarah's  unswerving 
devotion  to  her  art  combined  with  her 
marvelous  ability  to  refuse  to  take 
"no"  for  an  answer  kept  the  company 
alive  and  the  flame  of  innovative  (H>era 
burning. 

In  a  career  which  has  met  and  chal- 
lenged one  operatic  Mt.  Everest  after  an- 
other, Sarah's  Metropolitan  debut  is  im- 
portant in  and  of  itself.  But  it  is  also  a 
ratification,  if  you  will,  of  what  those  of 
us  in  the  opera  community  who  have 
known  Sarah  all  along  have  known  for  a 
decade:  that  Sarah  Caldwell  is  without 
question  opera's  leading  lady. 

Sarah  is  not  a  matriarch;  she  has 
more  than  a  generation  of  time  said  tal- 
ent to  give  to  our  country  and  the  world. 
And  this  is  the  really  wonderful  thing 
about  her  "discovery."  It  comes  while  she 
still  has  dectules  of  inspiration  and  ge- 
nius to  give  to  music. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  might  have  missed  the  reviews  of 
Sarah  Caldwell's  performance  at  the 
Met,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Rich- 
ard Dyer's  review,  which  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Globe  on  January  15,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  The  Boston  Olobe.  Jan.  16,  1976] 

It  Was  Sakah  Cau>well's  Night  at  the  Met 

(By  Richard  Dyer) 

Tuesday  night  Sarah  CaldweU  became  the 
first  woman  to  conduct  at  the  MetropoUtan 
Opera.  TallUng  to  a  mob  of  reporters  and 
weU-wlshers  afterwards.  Miss  CaldweU  put 
that  fact  in  its  place,  "It  feels  very  good  to 
reach  this  moment,"  she  said.  As  a  matter 
of  couise  other  women  would  foUow  her  at 
the  Met.  "But  what  we  are  really  after,"  she 
emphasized,  "Is  good  conducting  and  good 
staging,  the  fusion  of  music  and  theater,  by 
whoever  can  do  It." 

Miss  CaldweU  certainly  did  her  part  in 
Tuesday's  performance  of  "La  Traviata"  and 
the  audience  knew  it;  the  great  ovations  of 
the  evening  went  to  her.  It  has  been  years 
since  "La  Traviata" — or.  for  that  matter, 
much  of  anything  else — has  been  so  respon- 
sibly and  so  sensitively  conducted  there. 

To  begin  with,  she  rehearsed  the  opera 
complete.  Just  as  Verdi  wrote  it,  and  so  far 
as  anyone  knows  that  hasn't  hi^>pened  in 
any  of  the  Met's  previous  423  performances. 
If  Verdi  called  for  pizzicato  vloUns  in  the  ac- 
companiment to  Alfredo's  aria,  Miss  Cald- 
well demanded  them — tradition  be  damned. 
A  last-minute  substitution  In  the  cast  meant 
that  some  of  the  traditional  cuts  had  to  be 
reinstated;  by  the  next  performance  every- 
thing should  be  back  in  place. 

For  years  it  has  been  clear  that  Miss  Cald- 
well   knows    what    to    do    with    obvloualy 


theatrical  music — one  might  have  expected 
the  feverish  party  music  to  go  weU.  the  sob- 
bing clarinet  solo  when  Vloletta  writes  the 
letter,  the  shudder  in  tlie  low  strings  when 
death  steals  through  Vloletta's  veins.  But 
only  recently  have  we  been  able  to  eiq>ect 
such  wonderf\U  shaping  of  melody  within 
such  Just  pacing  of  incident. 

Toscaninl  would  probably  have  objected 
to  the  rhjrthmic  leeway  Miss  CaldweU  gave 
to  her  cast,  and  this  permiasivenees  of  hers 
did  in  fact  lead  to  the  one  unconvincing 
episode  In  the  performance.  She  let  Beverly 
Sills  and  WUliam  Walker  decide  how  much 
time  to  take  between  the  various  segments 
of  their  second-act  duet,  and  they  took 
enough,  went  through  enough  distradng 
stage-business,  to  disturb  the  continuity  of 
Verdi's  musical  thought;  the  great  arch  of 
this  duet  collapsed  into  sections. 

But  Toscaninl  would  surely  have  under- 
stood what  CaldweU  accomplldied  nearly 
everywhere  else.  "Cantare"  ("Sing"),  he 
would  repeatedly  exhort  his  players.  And 
that  is  the  secret  of  Caldwell's  conducting 
in  this  kind  of  opera:  she  moulds  every- 
thing as  if  she  were  a  very  great  vocalist, 
singing  it  herself. 

Unfortunately  the  performance  was  not  a 
"fusion  of  music  and  theater":  what  Miss 
CaldweU  had  to  look  at  onstage  must  have 
driven  her  crazy,  for  the  Met's  "Traviata" 
production  represents  everything  her  own 
best  work  accuses — the  slovenly  execution 
of  slipshod  thinking.  Vloletta  walks  out  into 
the  yard  to  look  over  her  household  accounts 
and  Oermont,  looking  around  at  the  weath- 
ered lawnchairs,  exclaims  about  luxurioxis 
expense. 

Each  of  the  principals  acted  in  a  different 
style.  No  one  expected  much  from  Stuart 
Burrows  in  that  department,  and  WUllam 
Walker,  of  course,  was  a  last-minute  substi- 
tution. So  the  major  disappointment  was 
the  Little  Orphan  Annie  Vloletta  of  Beverly 
SiUs.  She  looked  marvelous  in  gowns  espe- 
claUy  designed  tat  her.  and  there  were  of 
course  moments  of  exceptional  imagination 
and  effect  in  her  work — the  slow  musing 
walk  across  the  stage  dxirlng  the  departure 
of  the  guests  in  the  first  act.  for  example, 
Sllls's  glide  was  complet^y  unsynchronized 
with  the  music  to  suggest  Vloletta's  absorp- 
tion In  what  Alfredo  has  said  to  her  (it 
also  had  a  purposeful  counterpart  in  the 
third  act  after  the  denunciation,  when  the 
unsynchronized  walk  collapsed  into  a  faint) . 
But  the  performance  didn't  coalesce  into  a 
coherent  effect — it  was  a  bit  of  CaldweU 
here,  a  bit  of  Corsaro  there,  even  some 
Charles  L.  Wagner  truck-and-bus.  Further- 
more someone  has  told  SlUs  that  the  great- 
est artists  are  unafraid  to  turn  their  backs 
on  the  audience;  SlUs  sang  a  lot  of  her  role 
to  the  rear  waU  of  the  set  and.  In  doing  so, 
seriously  overestimated  the  communicative 
prowess  of  her  backside. 

Possibly  she  had  vocal  reasons  for  some 
of  this,  for  she  was  frankly  in  wretched 
shape,  and  nearly  every  forte  splintered:  the 
sound  was  so  painful  that  the  consistent 
musical  distinction  of  her  phrasing  was  evi- 
dent only  in  her  softest  singing.  Perhaps  she 
was  Ul;  she  canceUed  a  performance  last 
week.  Walker  managed  a  sturdy,  workman- 
like Oermont.  Burrows  Is  the  kind  of  tenor 
who  is  usually  praised  for  "stylish  elegance" 
because  he  cannot  sing  loudly;  he  was  any- 
thing but  elegant  when  be  tried  to,  and  in 
the  more  relaxed  music  the  style  came  too 
close  to  Blng  Crosby's. 

So  the  night  belonged  to  Miss  Caldwell. 
And,  through  her,  to  Giuseppe  Verdi. 


LT.  GEN.  JAMES  P. 
HOLLINGSWORTH 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
past  Sunday,  the  Washington  Post  pub- 
lished a  story  on  the  career  of  Lt  Gen. 
James  Rrancls  Hollingsworth.  General 
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Holllngsworth.  a  Texan  and  graduate  of 
Texas  A.  k  M.  University,  will  soon  retire, 
ending  a  career  that  has  spanned  a  life- 
time of  military  service  and  been  marked 
by  a  number  of  demanding  challenges. 

As  John  Saar  notes  in  his  excellent  ac- 
count. General  Holllngsworth  Is.  at  57. 
a  legend  within  the  U.S.  Army.  He  Is  a 
soldier's  soldier  who  first  demonstrated 
his  capabilities  in  defending  the  Sieg- 
fried Line  in  1944.  His  leadership  then 
was  as  it  remains  today — complete,  deep- 
ly respected,  and  capable  of  instilling 
confidence  in  all  whom  it  touches. 

General  Hollingsworth's  last  assign- 
ment was  perhaps  his  most  di£Qcult. 
Given  command  of  the  strategically  vital 
1  Corps  in  South  Korea  2y2  years  ago. 
General  Holllngsworth  has  molded  its 
185.000  men  into  a  truly  crack  outfit, 
bolstering  morale,  and  giving  every  con- 
fidence that  It  can  adequately  defend 
Seoul  from  attack.  The  importance  and 
difficulty  of  that  assignment  cannot  be 
overestimated,  coming  as  it  did  during  a 
time  in  which  South  Koreans  witnessed 
massive  changes  in  the  balance  of  forces 
elsewhere  in  Asia. 

General  Holllngsworth  has  served  his 
Nation  well.  It  has  made  great  demands 
of  him.  and  he  has  risen  to  each  chal- 
lenge. I  salute  this  distinguished  Aggie, 
welcome  him  home  to  Texas,  and  wish 
him  well  in  his  future  endeavors. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  Washington  Post  story  and  the  out- 
standing service  of  this  great  general. 


GIFTS   AND   FAVORS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
great  furor  has  been  raised  over  generals 
and  admirals  and  a  few  of  our  colleagues 
visiting  duck  and  goose  hunting  estab- 
lishments on  the  eastern  shore  in  Mary- 
land. Last  evening  I  ran  across  an  inter- 
esting item  that  seems  to  point  out  that 
Members  of  Congress  have  other  favors 
from  the  labor  unions  than  just  outright 
money.  What  I  discovered  was  that  on 
the  3d  of  March  of  last  year  the  Railway 
Clerks  Political  League  paid  $1,485.16  to 
Congressional  Liquors  for  "Christmas 
gifts  to  Senators  and  Congressmen." 
How  many  sets  of  standards  do  we  main- 
tain? One  for  admirals  and  generals  and 
then  an  entirely  separate  one  for  our- 
selves. Think  about  it. 


THE  LINK  BETWEEN  DEFICITS  AND 
INFLATION 

Mr,  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  we  have  all 
been  hearing  a  great  deal  about  the 
harmful  effects  of  Federal  deficits  on  the 
national  economy.  In  discussing  these 
deficits,  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  state 
of  the  economy  at  the  time  of  the  deficit. 

Both  liberal  and  conservative  econo- 
mists agree  that,  in  times  of  recession,  a 
deficit  is  necessary  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy and  to  bring  about  a  recovery.  They 
also  agree  that  in  times  of  boom  a  sur- 
plus shoxild  be  nm  to  keep  the  economy 
from  overheating  and  developing  an  in- 
flation. In  other  words,  the  budget 
should  be  in  deficit  during  recessions,  and 
in  surplus  during  inflation.  It  Is  this  lat- 
ter half  of  the  policy  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  consistently  violated. 


There  is  simply  no  excuse  for  running 
a  deficit  during  periods  of  economic 
prosperity. 

What  is  the  problem  of  running  a 
deficit  during  a  business  expansion?  The 
problem  is  simply  that  deficits  must  be 
financed.  The  Government  must  bor- 
row to  cover  the  excess  of  expenditures 
over  receipts.  When  the  Government  is- 
sues bonds  to  acquire  funds,  one  of  two 
things  can  happen.  First,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  which  is  In  charge  of  the 
creation  of  money  and  credit  in  the  coun- 
try, may  choose  to  purchase  some  of  these 
bonds,  or  may  decide  to  let  the  public  do 
all  the  buying.  If  the  public  is  to  do  all 
the  buying,  then  a  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic's savings  will  go  into  the  purchase  of 
Federal  bonds.  Ilils  means  that  those 
savings  are  not  available  for  the  pur- 
chase of  private  bonds,  or  for  the  bank- 
ing system  to  use  to  lend  to  private  bor- 
rowers. 

Thus,  investment  is  reduced,  and  the 
economy's  growth  rate  slows.  It  is  only 
through  the  use  of  savings  for  new  mines, 
farms,  factories,  roads,  and  so  forth,  that 
the  economy  can  grow,  and  produce  more 
and  better  paying  Jobs  for  an  expanding 
population.  Thus,  permanent  deficits  are 
a  tremendous  drag  on  the  economy  and 
severely  retard  the  growth  of  our  stand- 
ard of  living.  Although  some  Federal 
spending  is  for  investment,  such  as  for 
highways  and  dams,  the  bulk  of  it  goes 
for  consumption,  or  is  transferred  to  peo- 
ple who  have  a  high  propensity  to  con- 
sume, and  a  low  propensity  to  save.  Thus, 
the  larger  the  Federal  budget,  the  lower 
Is  the  percent  of  our  national  Income  that 
is  Invested  for  growth. 

Alternatively,  the  Federal  Reserve  can 
seek  to  increase  the  amount  of  credit  in 
the  system,  by  purchasing  some  of  the 
Government  bonds.  This,  too,  has  its 
drawbacks.  In  the  previous  case,  private 
saving  is  diverted  away  from  private  in- 
vestment and  into  the  Federal  Treasury. 
Under  this  latter  system,  extra  money  is 
created,  and  private  consumption  and  in- 
vestment are  not  automatically  reduced. 
There  is  no  obvious  transfer  of  private 
spending  to  the  Treasury.  What  happens 
instead  is  that  total  spending  in  the 
economy  is  increased,  while  the  total 
supply  of  goods  and  services  has  not  been 
changed.  This  means  that  more  money  is 
chasing  the  same  quantity  of  output,  and 
this  necessitates  a  price  rise.  This  is  the 
root  of  an  infiation.  By  eroding  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  private  spending,  either 
for  consiunption  or  Investment,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  able  to  appropriate  some  of 
the  goods  and  services  that  are  being 
produced. 

Thus,  we  see  that  there  is  an  unpleas- 
ant choice  to  be  had  when  Government 
deficits  are  not  made  up  by  Government 
surpluses  in  good  years.  We  are  faced 
with  the  choice  of  either  a  drop  in  in- 
vestment and  growth,  when  the  Federal 
Reserve  does  not  finance  a  Federal  def- 
icit, or  an  increase  in  Infiation.  when 
it  does  finance  the  deficit  by  creating 
money  through  the  purchase  of  Govern- 
ment bonds. 

I  believe  that  the  only  responsible  fis- 
cal policy  for  the  Government  to  follow 
is  one  of  deficits  during  recession,  offset 
by  surpluses  during  booms.  In  fact,  some 


European  nations  habitually  run  sur- 
pluses, which  they  use  to  increase  the 
rate  of  investment  in  their  societies.  This 
has  made  for  a  much  higher  growth  rate 
in  these  countries  than  we  have  experi- 
enced in  the  United  States.  The  higher 
growth  rates  have  produced  a  rapid  in- 
crease in  standards  of  living,  to  the  point 
where  at  least  two  European  countries, 
Sweden  and  Switzerland,  now  have  high- 
er per  capita  incomes  than  the  United 
States. 

The  saddest  thing  about  our  current 
situation  is  that  the  answers  to  these 
problems  are  available  to  us,  if  only  we 
are  not  too  proud  to  look  around  us  and 
learn  from  the  experience  of  others.  I 
hope  that  Congress  can  develop  some 
fiexibility  in  the  economic  programs  it  is 
willing  to  adopt,  and  will  avoid  the  pit- 
falls of  deficit  spending  during  the  eco- 
nomic expansion  which  is  now  under- 
way. 


CONGRESSIONAL     OVERSIGHT     OF 
THE  INTELLIGENCE  COMMUNITY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row the  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  begins  its  markup  of 
legislation  to  establish  a  standing  com- 
mittee on  the  intelligence  activities  of 
the  U.S.  Government.  The  Issues  posed 
by  such  legislation  are  difficult,  but  they 
cannot  be  avoided  if  the  Congress  is  to 
fulfill  its  responsibilities  to  protect  the 
rights  of  our  citizens  and  at  the  same 
time  maintain  for  the  Government  a  ca- 
pability to  meet  our  needs  for  accurate 
and  meaningful  intelligence. 

I  have  joined  my  colleagues  on  the 
Select  Committee  To  Study  Govern- 
mental Operations  With  Respect  to  In- 
telligence Activities  in  sponsoring  S. 
2893,  a  bill  to  establish  a  standing  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Intelligence  Activities. 
I  believe  that  this  bill  represents  the  best 
possible  solution  to  the  problems  posed 
by  intelligence  oversight.  I  have  written 
to  Senator  Ribicoff.  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
stating  my  views  with  respect  to  some  of 
the  objections  which  have  been  raised 
to  various  provisions  of  that  bill,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  letter 
and  accompanying  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sklkct  Commtttze  To  Stttdt  Oov- 
ekn  mental  operations  with 
Respect  to  Inteixigencb  Ac- 
TivrriBs. 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  17,  1976. 
Hon.  Abraham  A.  Ribicoit, 
Chairman,   Senate   Government   Operations 
Committee,  Dirkaen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 
Dkax  Abe:  I  want  to  congratiilate  you  on 
the  very  fine  hearings  which  you  have  con- 
ducted during  these  past  few  weeks  on  con- 
gressional oversight  of  the  InteUlgence  com- 
munity. The  necessity  for  Immediate  legis- 
lation In  this  area  la  reflected  In  the  Sen- 
ate's Instructions  to  you  to  report  a  blU  by 
March  1. 

Tour  task  Is  at  once  urgent  and  difficult. 
We  struggled  with  the  complex  problems  and 
Issues  raised  by  congressional  oversight  of 
the  InteUlgence  coimmunlty  for  many  months 
In  the  Select  Committee,  and  I  recognize  that 
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they  are  not  easUy  resolved.  However,  I  do 

firmly  believe  that  the  basic  features  of  8. 
2893,  which  was  sponsored  by  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Select  Committee,  are 
sound.  A  more  effective  accommodation  of 
the  competing  values  which  must  be  reflected 
In  such  legislation  may  be  impossible  to 
achieve. 

My  major  area  of  responsibility  on  the 
Select  Committee,  as  chairman  of  its  Sub- 
committee on  Domestic  InteUlgence,  has  in- 
volved those  Intelligence  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  have  an  impact 
upon  the  constitutional  rights  of  American 
citizens.  I  have  been  particularly  concerned 
with  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  In  that  regard,  and  because 
of  my  general  concern  about  the  matter  of 
effective  congressional  oversight,  I  would  ap- 
preciate your  including  in  your  Committee 
record  the  observations  set  forth  in  the  at- 
tached statement  with  respect  to  some  of 
the  concerns  which  have  been  expressed 
during  yoiir  Committee's  hearings. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  F.  Mondaue. 

Statebcent  or  Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale 
Before  the  Senate  Oovernicent  Opera- 
tions Committee,  February  17, 1976 
The  Attorney  General,  Secretary  Kissinger, 
Directors  Kelley  and  Colby,  and  other  ad- 
ministration witnesses  have  raised  concerns 
among  the  membership  of  your  Committee 
about  8.  2803.  Before  responding  in  detail 
to  the  argiunents  raised  by  these  adminis- 
tration witnesses.  I  woiild  like  to  remind  the 
Committee  of  some  of  the  abuses  we  have  un- 
covered. These  abuses  demand  more  inten- 
sive oversight  of  the  intelligence  community 
by  the  Congress  if  our  democracy  is  to  sur- 
vive. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Do- 
mestic InteUlgence  of  the  Select  Committee, 
I  have  spent  the  past  few  months  immersed 
in  the  evidence  of  gross  abuse  of  the  rights 
of  American  citizens  by  the  FBI  and  other 
domestic  Intelligence  ai^encles.  The  Bureau's 
"neutralization"  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
Is  a  case  in  paint.  Between  1963  and  Ills 
death  in  1968,  the  FBI  placed  Dr.  King  under 
intensive  physical  and  electronic  surveU- 
lance,  including  in  sixteen  instances  instal- 
ling bugs  in  Dr.  King's  hotel  rooms.  The  FBI 
decided  to  use  the  information  it  had  ob- 
tained through  this  electronic  surveillance 
to  "dethrone"  King,  and  to  cultivate  and  pro- 
mote a  new  leader  of  the  civU  rights  move- 
ment. It  used  the  information  to  attempt  to 
block  Dr.  King's  being  awarded  honorary  col- 
lege degrees.  The  Bureau  attempted  to  block 
Dr.  King's  audience  with  the  Pt^e  and  to 
discredit  him  with  other  churches  and  the 
clergy.  It  maUed  a  hotel  "bug"  tape  to 
King  and  an  enclosed  blackmaU  letter. 

Throughout  this  period  the  FBI  obtained 
absolutely  no  evidence  that  Dr.  King  was  in- 
volved In  any  criminal  or  violent  activity. 
There  was  no  evidence  that  Dr.  King  was 
connected  with  tlie  Communist  Party  in  any 
way. 

Yet  the  FBI  aotlviUee  directed  at  Dr.  King 
were  not  unique.  Our  public  hearings  in  the 
fall  documented  similar  activities  against 
thousands  of  other  domestic  dissidents 
through  the  FBI  COINTEIPRO  program. 
We  heard  evidence  of  surveillance  of  thou- 
sands of  law  abiding  citizens  by  the  FBI.  The 
public  record  discloses  the  details  of  the 
Nixon  administration's  Huston  plan  to  co- 
ordinate InteUlgence  activities  in  a  concerted 
attempt  to  deprive  American  citizens  of  their 
constitutional  rights.  We  have  also  docu- 
mented the  CIA's  Operation  CHAOS;  the 
NSA'B  electronic  surveillance  of  millions  of 
international  telephone  conversations  of 
American  cltizena. 

This  is  only  a  partial  list  but  the  point  is 
obvious!  Domestic  intelligence  programs  of 


the  federal  government  have  presented  and 
if  not  checked  will  continue  to  present  a 
"clear  and  present  danger"  to  the  rights  of 
q>eech,  association,  privacy,  and  the  rule  of 
law. 

Therefore,  I  begin  my  discussion  of  the 
administration  argiiments  against  S.  2893 
with  the  foUowlng  premise:  intensive  Con- 
gressional oversight  and  the  development  of 
statutory  restrictions  on  the  domestic  Intel- 
ligence agencies,  indeed  the  whole  Intelli- 
gence community,  are  essential  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  democracy.  I  assiune  there 
wlU  be  minimal  rlslcs  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Intelligence  agencies  through  more  in- 
tensive oversight,  but  I  firmly  beUeve  that 
the  risk  to  democratic  principles  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  oversight  clearly  outweighs 
any  risk  to  the  national  security. 

The  administration  witnesses  have  raised 
two  basic  concerns  about  S.  2893  to  which 
I  would  like  to  address  myself.  As  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Intelli- 
gence of  the  Select  Committee  on  InteUl- 
gence, I  am  particularly  disturbed  by  the 
contention  of  some  administration  witnesses 
that  the  new  committee  should  not  have 
jurisdiction  over  the  FBI's  intelligence  ac- 
tivities. According  to  these  witnesses.  It  is 
impractical  to  segregate  the  FBI's  intelli- 
gence functions  for  oversight  purposes  and 
this  responsibUity  should  therefore  remain 
where  it  has  always  been  in  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee.  Second,  the  adminis- 
tration apparently  takes  the  position  that 
S.  2893  sboiild  not  be  enacted  because  It  does 
not  resolve  once  and  for  aU  the  many  Issues 
relating  to  the  competing  values  of  secrecy 
and  disclosure. 

I.  DOMESTIC  intelligence  CAN  AMD  MT7ST  BE 
WITHIN  THE  JTTRISDICnON  OP  THE  NEW 
COMMTTTTE 

The  prospect  of  excluding  domestic  in- 
telligence from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  new 
committee  is  intolerable.  If  the  Senate  takes 
that  action  in  creating  a  new  committee  it 
wiU  in  essence  be  saying  that  when  Intelli- 
gence activities  infringe  upon  the  rights  of 
our  citizens,  including  the  fuU  litany  of 
abuses  mentioned  above,  then  we  should 
continue  the  same  type  of  inadequate  over- 
sight we  have  had  In  the  past.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  activities  involve  the  rights 
of  foreign  countries  or  the  adequacy  of  our 
protection  of  the  national  security,  then  we 
must  provide  more  intensive  oversight  in  a 
special  committee.  This  area  of  foreign  in- 
telligence requires  special  attention,  but  do- 
mestic intelligence  requires  even  more  inten- 
sive oversight  because  it  is  so  intimately  re- 
lated to  civil  liberties. 

The  threat  by  InteUlgence  agencies  to  our 
rights  is  at  least  as  Important  as  the  CIA's 
maintenance  of  a  proprietary  in  Southeast 
Asia  or  a  Olomar  Explorer  in  the  South 
Pacific.  Protection  of  the  rights  and  Uberties 
of  citizens  should  be  the  paramount  concern 
of  this  new  committee,  as  It  Is  with  the 
Select  Committee  (see  paragraph  2(12)  of 
S.  Res.  21),  not  excluded  from  its  jurisdic- 
tion as  the  adiiilnlstration  suggests. 

At  the  outset  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear 
that  despite  information  which  I  have  re- 
viewed about  abuses  by  the  FBI.  I  still  be- 
lieve that  the  FBI  is  the  finest  law  enforce- 
ment organization  in  the  world.  The  basic 
cause  of  the  gross  abuse  of  civil  Uberties  we 
have  uncovered  is  the  FBI's  departure  from 
Its  traditional  law  enforcement  function.  As 
Attorney  General  Levi  reminded  your  com- 
mittee, the  most  effective  solution  to  the 
abuses  of  domestic  InteUlgence  is  reqxUrlng 
the  FBI  to  simply  enforce  criminal  laws  and 
not  conduct  poUtical  InteUlgence.  Attorney 
General  Harlan  Piske  Stone  imposed  that  re- 
striction upon  the  FBI  in  1924.  Had  it  neva 
been  lifted  I  am  confident  we  would  not  be 
concerned  about  FBI  domestic  InteUlgence. 

Any  oversight  legislation  which  will 
frustrate  a  retiun  to  the  Stone  standard  Is 


Inadequate.  The  administration's  proposal  to 
exclude  d<Hnestlc  InteUlgence  jurisdiction 
from  the  new  committee  wiU  frustrate  that 
purpose.  Therefore,  I  submit  that  contrary 
to  administration  testimony  it  Is  not  only 
possible  to  separate  out  for  oversight  pur- 
poses the  domestic  InteUlgence  activities  of 
the  FBI  from  its  other  functions  but  it  would 
be  more  difficult  and  dangerous  to  attempt 
at  this  time  to  draw  that  line  than  not  to 
do  so. 

S.  2893  defines  domestic  InteUlgence  for  tb(> 
purpose  of  oversight  in  terms  of  the 
activities  of  the  InteUlgence  Division  of  the 
FBI  and  my  division  whch  assumes  those 
functions.  Since  Director  Hoover  established 
the  d(Mnestlc  intelligence  program  in  the 
1930's,  counterintelligence,  counterespionage, 
and  internal  security  Intelligence  functions 
have  been  carefuUy  segregated  within  the 
Bureau  in  a  separate  division,  the  Intelligence 
Division,  and  that  segregation  continues 
today. 

Basic  supervision  and  policy  formulation  is 
centralized  In  headquarters  in  that  division. 
Other  types  of  Intelligence,  for  example  that 
related  to  organized  crime  or  Intelligence 
on  crimes  unrelated  to  terrorist  violence  or 
national  security,  are  conducted  by  other 
divisions  of  the  Bureau  and  would  not  be 
picked  up  by  the  new  committee  under 
S.  2893.  There  has  been  a  mixture  of  func- 
tions in  the  investigative  field  offices,  oi  the 
FBI  which  might  complicate  oversight.  This 
mixture  of  functions  does  not  frustrate  over- 
sight of  the  FBI  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Within  the  past  year  the  budget  officials 
within  the  Department  of  Justice  have 
helped  the  Bureau  to  segregate  out  of  the 
functions  of  the  InteUlgence  Division  into 
separate  budget  line  items,  and  to  attach 
man  years  and  funding  figures  to  those  items. 

In  executive  session  testimony  before  the 
Select  Committee,  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Administration  who  developed 
this  new  budget  conceded  that  all  of  the 
functions  of  the  Intelligence  Division  have 
been  segregated  out  for  budget  purposes.  If 
the  Department  of  Justice  can  segregate  out 
these  figures  for  internal  budget  purposes, 
which  is  to  say  for  their  own  internal  over- 
sight purposes,  they  can  do  so  for  external 
Congressional  oversight.  Indeed,  if  it  were 
impossible  for  the  Department  of  Jiistice  to 
segregate  out  these  figures  it  would  mean 
that  no  one  in  either  the  executive  branch 
or  the  legislative  branch,  including  the  FBI, 
could  teU  the  American  people  how  much 
money  or  manpower  was  being  expended 
on  InteUlgence  activities  directed  at  Ameri- 
can citizens.  This  would  seriously  frustiute 
oversight  of  domestic  InteUlgence  by  anyone. 
Including  the  Department  of  Justice  or  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

It  would  be  more  difficult  and  dangeious 
to  separate  out  domestic  intelligence  fn»n 
foreign  InteUlgence  tat  the  purpose  of  over- 
sight. It  would  be  difficult  because  foreign 
InteUlgence  and  domestic  InteUlgence  are 
not  as  different  as  "apples  and  oranges",  as 
the  administration  suggests.  It  would  be 
dangerous  because  it  would  deprive  the  new 
committee  of  the  jurisdiction  necessary  to 
develop  a  meaningful  division  between  these 
concepts  and  develop  other  legislative  reme- 
dies to  protect  CivU  liberties. 

The  activities  of  foreign  and  domestic  In- 
telligence have  been  inextricably  linked. 
WhUe  foreign  intelligence  and  coimterlntel- 
Ugence  activities  performed  abroad  are  the 
r^tensibiUty  of  agencies  other  than  the 
FBI,  the  Investigations  frequently  lead  to 
counterintelligence  activities  in  the  United 
States,  at  which  time  the  Bureau  becomes 
the  responsible  agency.  TTie  investigation 
may  be  continued  by  the  Bureau  using  the 
same  techniques  and  sources  as  those  em- 
ployed by  the  agency  with  foreign  InteUl- 
gence responsibUlties.  Just  as  counterintel- 
ligence activities  at  home  have  been  related 
to  InteUlgence  abroad,  domestic  security  In- 
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vestlgatlons  are  frequently  linked  through 
sources  and  methods  to  counterintelligence. 
The  Huston  plan  Is  an  exceUent  example  of 
that  phenomenon.  Under  the  guise  of  coun- 
terintelligence, the  Intelligence  community 
conspired  to  violate  fundamental  rights  of 
American  citizens. 

The  FBI's  Investigation  of  Dr.  King  Is  an- 
other example  of  the  fact  that  domestic  and 
counterintelligence  have  been  undlstlngulsh- 
able.  It  began  as  a  counterintelligence  Inves- 
tigation—an  Investigation  supposedly  under- 
taken to  determine  Dr.  King's  contacts  with 
what  the  Bureau  perceived  as  agents  of  a 
foreign  power,  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States.  Indeed,  we  have  substantUl 
evidence  that  the  mandate  from  President 
Roosevelt  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover  which  origi- 
nated the  FBI's  whole  domestic  tatelllgence 
program  was  actually  a  counterintelligence 
mandate — Roosevelt  wanted  to  know  the  Im- 
pact of  Soviet  and  Fascist  agents  on  domestic 
groups. 

We  win  never  achieve  what  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Levi  and  I  both  agree  Is  necessary— 
strictly  confining  the  FBI  to  enforcing  spe- 
cific criminal  statutes— if  we  exclude  the 
Department  of  Justice  from  the  bUl.  We  must 
as  he  suggests  conduct  oversight  of  domestic 
intelligence  as  an  adjunct  of  criminal  prose- 
cution. That  is  exactly  why  S.  2893  provides 
that  the  new  committee  have  Jurisdiction  of 
domestic  Intelligence  investigations  and  the 
criminal  prosecutions.  If  any.  which  grow  out 
of  these  investigations.  The  Select  Commit- 
tee recognizes  that  we  can  only  achieve  the 
goal  which  the  Attorney  General  and  I  both 
seek  tying  all  domestic  Intelligence  Investi- 
gations to  a  criminal  statute,  by  enacting 
a  legislative  charter  which  requires  such  a 
relationship.  FBI  witnesses  requested  such  a 
charter  when  they  testified  before  our  Com- 
mittee In  the  fall. 

The  new  committee  can  only  develop  such 
a  charter  If  It  has  the  necessary  Jurisdiction. 
The  committee  that  develops  the  domestic 
Intelligence  should  have  the  necessary  Juris- 
diction over  all  elements  of  the  Intelligence 
community  affected  so  that  It  can  sort  out 
these  terms  and  develop  comprehensive  leg- 
islation. 

n.   S.    2893   PROVIDES  ADEQUATE   P«OT*CTION   FO« 
CLASSIFIED   INFORMATION 

In  light  of  the  abuses  we  have  uncovered 
I  am  suspicious  of  the  arguments  we  are 
hearing  about  the  Irresponsibility  of  Con- 
gress in  Its  handling  of  classified  Information. 
I  have  a  hard  time  distinguishing  between 
the  fear  of  leaks  which  undermine  the  na- 
tional security  from  the  fear  of  Intensive 
oversight  and  accountability. 

The  two  legitimate  concerns  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  are  that  either  Information  will 
b«  officially  declassified  by  the  Congress 
which  undermines  the  national  security  or 
that  some  staffer  or  member  will  unofflcUlly 
leak  classified  information.  The  basic  con- 
cern of  the  Congress  ought  to  be  that  the 
procedures  we  adopt  accommodate  those  ex- 
ecutive interests  without  unnecessarily  frus- 
trating oversight. 

The  most  effective  procedure  for  congres- 
sional declassification  Is  established  in  S. 
2893  whereby  the  executive  branch  can  make 
Its  argument  to  the  committee,  secure  the 
help  of  sympathetic  members  on  the  com- 
mittee, and  attempt  to  preclude  release.  In 
an  extraordinary  case  the  committee  could 
refer  the  matter,  with  or  without  the  Infor- 
mation In  question,  to  the  full  Senate  for  a 
decision.  If  the  majority  of  the  committee  Is 
so  Irresponsible  as  to  abuse  that  power,  the 
Senate  can  take  action  against  the  Commit- 
tee by  withdrawing  from  that  committee  the 
power  to  disclose  the  information  and  I  am 
sure  the  voters  would  take  their  retribution 
on  the  members  In  the  next  election.  Assum- 
ing that  the  Senate  selects  responsible  Sen- 
ators for  that  committee,  the  only  way  that 


procedure  might  fall  Is  If  the  executive 
branch  refuses  or  falls  to  make  effective  argu- 
ments against  disclosure  or  If  one  assumes 
that  there  are  not  nine  responsible  Senators 
to  fill  those  seats  on  the  new  committee. 

I  do  not  believe  there  Is  any  more  effec- 
tive alternative.  The  administration,  at  least 
the  Attorney  General,  concedes  that  one 
popular  remedy,  stiff  criminal  penalties.  Is 
not  only  unworkable  but  unconstitutional 
when  applied  to  Senators  and  their  aides. 
The  Supreme  Court  held  In  1972  that  the 
separation  of  powers  and  the  so-called 
"speech  or  debate"  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion preclude  the  executive  branch  from 
using  the  Judicial  branch  via  grand  Juries 
or  criminal  prosecution  to  Investigate  the 
legislative  activity  of  Congress,  including  Its 
oversight  of  the  executive  branch.  Stated 
another  way.  separation  of  powers  and  checks 
and  balances  would  become  a  mockery  If  the 
FBI  could  Investigate  the  Senate's  investi- 
gation of  the  FBI.  Therefore,  the  criminal 
approach  Is  unworkable. 

Senator  Tower  has  Introduced  legislation 
which  would  require  the  Select  Committee  to 
turn  to  the  full  Senate  on  release  of  sensitive 
Information.  I  am  sure  the  Intelligence  com- 
munity does  not  view  resort  by  the  new  com- 
mittee to  the  full  Senate  for  a  decision  upon 
the  question  of  release  as  a  meaningful  so- 
lution. Such  a  procedure  will  probably  fur- 
ther Jeopardl2«  the  secrecy  of  the  Informa- 
tion especially  If  the  committee  must  disclose 
the  Information  to  the  Senate.  As  the  Attor- 
ney General  stated.  "Simply  put.  the  danger 
of  public  disclosure  depends,  in  part,  on  the 
number  of  persons  who  have  access  to  infor- 
mation." 

Two  other  alternatives  have  been  sug- 
gested: the  approach  taken  In  the  so-called 
Case  amendment,  section  112(b)  of  Title  I  of 
the  U.S.  Code,  and  the  agreement  reached 
between  the  House  Intelligence  Committee 
and  the  White  House.  Both  procedures  have 
In  common  the  power  of  the  President  to 
enjoin  the  Congress  from  releasing  Infor- 
mation. Obviously  such  a  procedure  would 
be  a  complete  abdication  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  to  the  executive  branch. 

Therefore  S.  2893  Is  the  only  effective  con- 
gressional declassification  procedure  because 
It  Is  the  only  one  that  accommodates  the 
legitimate  Interests  of  both  branches.  It  Is 
not  a  complete  abdication  of  the  prerogatives 
of  the  executive  or  legislative  branches. 

The  question  of  unauthorized  leaks  by 
Senators  or  staff  appears  on  the  surface  a 
dilemma.  Criminal  sanctions  are  unavailable 
because  unconstitutional:  therefore,  the  only 
solution  is  the  removal  from  office.  Of  course, 
this  Is  exactly  how  the  executive  branch  deals 
with  leaks.  However,  the  ultimate  solution 
Is  to  name  responsible  Senators  to  the  new 
committee  who  In  turn  will  hire  responsible 
staff.  Then  the  Senate  should  make  It  clear 
that  a  leak  which  undermines  the  national 
security  will  cost  them  their  Jobs.  We  have 
followed  that  procedure  In  the  Select  Com- 
mittee and  have  had  no  such  leaks. 

Furthermore,  the  likelihood  of  leaks,  espe- 
cially by  Senators,  Is  a  direct  function  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  formal  congressional  de- 
classification procedures  and  the  power  of 
the  oversight  committee.  By  that  I  mean  that 
frustrated  Senators  who  have  obtained  clas- 
sified Information  about  some  executive 
branch  activity  which  they  find  abhorrent 
will  be  much  less  likely  to  resort  to  the  cal- 
culated leak  if  there  is  a  formal  procedure  to 
secure  disclosure  as  provided  In  S.  2893.  If 
they  cannot  secure  declassification  they  can 
at  least  Influence  executive  branch  policy 
through  the  oversight  committee. 

Finally,  I  agree  that  these  are  not  perfect 
solutions,  but  as  a  recent  editorial  In  The 
Washington  Post  endorsing  S.  2893  pointed 
out: 

"Any  'solution'  Is  sure  to  be  a  compromise 
open  to  challenge  from  both  sides.  In  this 


sense  the  quest  for  a  perfect  solution  Is  a 
recipe  for  stalemate." 

If  I  have  learned  anything  In  my  years  In 
the  Senate,  It  Is  that  there  are  no  "perfect 
solutions."  My  year  on  this  Committee  has 
convinced  me  that  the  equally  Important 
goals  of  protecting  the  national  security  and 
the  constitutional  rights  of  citizens  mandate 
that  we  not  tolerate  a  stalemate  In  this  most 
critical  area.  Furthermore.  In  avoiding  the 
stalemate  we  will  not  avoid  risks  to  the  na- 
tional security  for  the  only  risk-free  over- 
sight Is  no  oversight  at  all.  Then  we  will  have 
taken  the  ultimate  risk,  our  democracy. 


CONGRESSIONAL  MEDDLING   IN 
FOREIGN   AFFAIRS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  past  few  years,  Congress  has 
attempted  to  exert  greater  influence  over 
the  conduct  of  America's  foreign  policy. 

The  results  have  been  uniformly  bad. 

The  highly  respected  magazine,  Busi- 
ness  Week,  of  February  23,  1976.  has  an 
editorial  concerning  the  Jackson -Vanik 
amendment  to  the  1974  Trade  Act.  The 
editorial  is  aptly  entitled  "Tactics  That 
Failed."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tactics  That  Failed 

For  the  past  two  years,  the  development  of 
trade  between  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  bloc 
has  been  dampened  by  the  so-called  Jackson- 
Vanlk  amendment  to  the  1974  Trade  Act 
Designed  to  force  the  Soviet  Union  to  lift  its 
restrictions  on  emigration  of  Jews  to  Israel. 
Jackson-Vanlk  limits  Export-Import  Bank 
credits  to  the  Soviet  bloc  and  denies  It  most- 
favored-natlon  tariff  treatment.  The  amend- 
ment has  had  a  perverse  effect  on  Soviet  emi- 
gration policy — with  the  outflow  of  Jews 
dropping  from  38,000  In  1973  to  13,000  last 
year.  And  It  Is  one  reason  why  the  big  Soviet- 
bloc  buying  has  gone  to  West  Europe  and 
Japan  Instead  of  to  the  U.S.  (page  44). 

The  sfjonsors  of  the  amendment.  Senator 
Henry  Jackson  (D-Wasb.)  and  Reresentative 
Charles  Vanlk  (D-Ohlo).  made  two  basic 
mistakes.  They  assumed  that  the  Russians 
would  be  willing  to  make  a  public  capitula- 
tion to  pressure  from  Congress.  And  they 
assumed  that  the  Soviets  could  not  get  along 
without  n.S.  Industrial  products  and  tech- 
nology. 

As  State  Dept.  experts  tried  to  tell  Con- 
gress m  1974,  the  best  way  to  get  a  modifica- 
tion of  Soviet  policy  Is  to  keep  negotiations 
out  of  the  spotlight.  The  Nlzon  Administra- 
tion, through  quiet,  diplomatic  prodding, 
had  persuaded  Moscow  to  allow  Jews  to 
leave  In  record  numbers.  The  Jackson-Vanlk 
amendment  produced  an  abrupt  reversal  of 
this  policy. 

The  failure  of  the  amendment  to  achieve 
Its  purpose  should  set  the  stage  for  Its  repeal. 
Moscow  could  put  the  process  In  motion  by 
taking  some  preliminary  steps  to  ease  emi- 
gration policy — as  a  sign  that  repeal  would 
be  followed  by  substantial  changes.  But  Con- 
gress must  be  prepared  to  recognise  Jackson- 
Vanlk  for  what  It  Is — a  serious  mistake.  Sup- 
porters of  the  amendment  who  saw  It  as  a 
means  of  delaying  a  broader  detente  with 
Russia  may  be  pleased  with  the  results.  For 
anyone  genuinely  Interested  In  the  plight  of 
the  Jews.  It  Is  a  bitter  disappointment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  serious  reservations  about  the  pol- 
icy known  as  detente,  because  too  many 
people  in  the  West  interpret  this  to  mean 
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"entente  cordiale."  In  other  words,  a  re- 
laxing of  tensions  is  perceived  as  friend- 
ship where  hostility  and  ccHnpetition  still 
exist. 

In  the  same  issue  of  Business  Week 
there  is  an  item  entitled  "UJS.  Trade  Lag 
with  Eastern  Europe."  It  describes  how 
America  opened  the  door  to  trade  with 
Eastern  Europe,  but  then  through  such 
ill-advised  measures  as  the  Jackson- 
Vanik  amendment,  handed  the  ball  game 
to  the  Western  Europeans  and  Japan. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  from  Business  Week  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  IT.S.  Trade  Lac  With  Eastern  Europe 

The  great  American  sales  pitch  to  Eastern 
Europe  for  big  new  purchases  of  Western 
goods  and  services  Is  paying  off — for  some- 
one else. 

In  the  early  1970s,  a  steady  stream  of  high- 
level  U.S.  officials — Including  President 
Nixon — trooped  to  Moscow  and  persuaded 
Communist  leaders  to  think  big  about  the 
potential  for  Increased  trade  under  the  um- 
brella of  political  detente.  U.S.  businessmen 
followed  with  Imaginative  proposals  for  ven- 
tures ranging  from  the  development  of  Si- 
berian gas  deposit*  to  construction  of  a  trade 
center  In  Moscow. 

But  Western  Europe  and  Japan  are  getting 
most  of  the  benefits  of  this  missionary 
work — In  exports.  In  Jobs,  and  In  balance-of- 
payments  gains.  The  11  leading  Industrial 
countries  of  Western  Europe,  together  with 
Japan  and  Canada,  sold  more  than  $20  bil- 
lion worth  of  goods  last  year  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  six  East  Etiropean  partners  In 
the  CoxincU  for  Mutual  Ikx>nomlc  Assistance 
(Comecon),  the  Soviet-led  trade  bloc.  That 
figure  compared  with  only  $2.8  billion  for 
the  U.S.,  Including  $1.8-bllllon  of  wheat  and 
other  farm  products  (chart). 

PINAMCINC  SPLURGE 

The  dl^arlty  is  a  result  In  part,  of  a  pro- 
vision of  the  U.S.  Trade  Act  of  1974,  known 
as  the  Jackson-Vanlk  amendment,  that  cut 
off  export  credits  and  denied  nondiscrimina- 
tory tariff  treatment  for  the  Soviet  Union  or 
any  East  European  country  except  Poland 
and  Romania.  By  contrast,  other  Industrial 
countries  lent  billions  of  dollars  to  the  East 
bloc  last  year  In  an  unprecedented  export 
financing  splurge,  while  keeping  their  own 
markets  open  to  Imports  of  goods  from  Com- 
munist countries. 

"Americans  whetted  the  Soylets'  ^>petlte 
and  dressed  up  the  store  window,"  says  David 
Karr,  an  American  businessman  based  in 
Paris.  "The  Russians  walked  into  the  store, 
found  they  couldnt  buy,  and  walked  right 
out  the  back  door  to  buy  from  the  Europeans 
and  Japanese."  One  item  they  are  buying  Is 
a  $120  million,  1,816-room  luxury  hotel  to 
be  built  in  Moscow  for  the  1980  Olympics  by 
a  French  construction  company  in  a  venture 
with  Karr's  financial  consulting  company, 
FiNATEC.  French  government-guaranteed 
credits  at  a  low  7.6%  Interest  wiU  finance 
French  suppliers  of  materials  and  equipment 
for  the  project,  which  will  even  employ 
French  skilled  workers.  Russians  and  East 
Europeans  are  buying  an  enormous  range  of 
capital  goods,  Industrial  materials,  and  tech- 
nology from  other  Western  suppliers. 

The  U.S.  restrictions,  in  fact,  have  had  lit- 
tle Impact  on  the  total  volume  of  East-West 
trade  or  on  the  ability  of  the  Soviet  bloc  to 
get  Western  equipment  and  knowhow.  Rog- 
ers C.  B.  Morton,  former  Commerce  Secretary 
and  now  President  Ford's  campaign  chief, 
explained  why  in  a  report  last  year  on  East- 


West  trade:  "Whereas  we  see  ourselves  as  a 
major  force  in  this  trade,  we  are  in  reality  a 
"bit  player,'  with  a  role  that  may  become  stiU 
smaller  In  the  future  If  we  do  not  resolve  our 
own  Internal  controversy." 

IronlcaUy,  the  Russians  and  East  Euro- 
peans are  buying  heavily  from  foreign  b\A>- 
sldlarles  and  licensees  of  U.S.  multinational 
companies  that  are  able  to  obtain  export 
credits  from  local  governments.  Thus,  M.  W. 
Kellogg  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  Pullman  Inc.,  Is 
providing  technology  to  France's  Creusot- 
Lolre  to  build  $400  million  worth  of  am- 
monia plants  In  the  Soviet  Union.  General 
Motors  Corp.'s  British  subsidiary  wlU  supply 
eqiUpment,  engineering,  and  knowhow  for  a 
Polish  plant  that  will  make  specially  de- 
signed light  vans,  some  of  which  wlU  be 
marketed  by  GM  In  Western  Europe. 

And  Katy  Industries  Inc..  Elgin.  lU..  re- 
cently signed  a  contract  through  a  German 
subsidiary  to  supply  $40  million  worth  of 
shoe  manufacturing  machinery,  mostly  made 
In  Germany  and  Italy,  to  the  Soviet  Union 
for  modernization  of  shoe  factories.  The  con- 
tract, according  to  Katy,  Is  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  shoe  Industry. 

OVERSEAS    BENEFITS 

Such  sales,  and  the  prospect  of  growing 
future  business  In  Soviet  bloc  countries, 
whose  combined  gross  national  product  to- 
tals nearly  $1  trUUon,  are  keeping  \JJS.  busi- 
nessmen Interested  In  East-West  trade  de- 
spite the  Jackson-Vanlk  restrictions.  Inter- 
national Paper  Co..  for  example,  is  negotiat- 
ing with  the  Soviets  on  construction  and 
management  assistance  for  a  $1  billion  pulp, 
paper,  and  plywood  complex  In  Siberia,  in- 
vcdving  about  $800-mUllon  In  Imported 
equipment  and  technology. 

Aluminum  Co.  of  America  Is  bidding 
against  France's  Pechiney  Uglne  Kuhlmann 
to  help  set  up  a  big  Siberian  alumina  and 
aluminum  complex.  A  British  subsidiary  of 
Combustion  Engineering  Inc.  and  a  Japanese 
consortium  have  signed  a  preliminary  agree- 
ment with  Poland  to  construct  a  $450  million 
fertilizer  plant. 

WhUe  profits  and  license  fees  from  East- 
West  trade  deals  through  foreign  subsidiaries 
eventuaUy  flow  back  to  the  VS.,  the  bulk 
of  the  economic  benefits  remain  overseas  in 
the  form  of  wages  and  payments  for  local 
goods  and  services.  Union  Carbide  Corp.,  for 
example,  is  doing  a  business  of  more  than 
$100  mUUon  annually  with  the  East  bloc 
through  Its  Union  Carbide  Europe  subsidiary, 
selling  a  wide  range  of  products  as  well  as 
technology  for  plants,  such  as  a  high-density 
polyethylene  unit  \mder  construction  In  the 
Soviet  UtUon.  "Union  Carbide  Is  not  handl- 
ct^>ped  by  Export-Import  Bank  restrictions, 
because  we  are  not  mainly  an  engineering 
company  or  equipment  supplier."  says  M.  W. 
Duncan,  Union  Carbide's  director  for  Eastern 
Europe.  "When  we  sell  our  technology  we 
usually  team  up  with  a  construction  com- 
pany to  do  detailed  engineering  and  on-site 
supervision.  We  can  team  up  with  an  English 
company,  and  they  can  get  English  credits. 
Unfortunately,  they  also  buy  most  of  the 
equipment  there." 

The  British  government,  and  those  of  other 
industrial  countries,  have  been  offering  big 
credits  to  the  Soviets  and  East  Europeans  in 
the  past  18  months  In  order  to  boost  exports 
and  keep  factories  working  during  the  cur- 
rent business  recession.  The  strategy  has 
worked  especially  well  for  the  Germans,  who 
pUed  up  a  $2  billion  trade  surplus  with  the 
Soviet  bloc  last  year. 

Altogether,  officially  guaranteed  credit 
lines  available  to  East  bloc  customers  over 
the  next  five  years  now  total  more  than 
$6-blllion  from  Britain,  France.  Italy,  and 
Canada.  Germany  and  Japan  provide  big 
doUops  of  financing  for  specific  projects — 
more  than  $1  billion,  in  Japan's  case.  Just 
for  coal  mines  and  other  projects  in  Siberia. 


8TK&OT  IMPORTS 

More  significant  than  the  amount  of  credit 
offered  Is  the  fact  that  the  Russians  and 
East  Europeans  have  been  willing  to  use  It. 
and  borrow  heavily  on  their  own  in  the 
Euromarkets,  to  finance  continued  high 
Imports.  Their  balance  of  pajrments  In  hard 
currencies  swimg  sharply  Into  the  r»d  last 
year  because  recession  In  the  West  sharply 
reduced  their  export  earnings.  In  the  past. 
Soviet  bloc  planners  have  clamped  down  on 
imports  In  such  circumstances  rather  than 
go  deeply  into  hock  to  the  West.  But  last 
year  they  kept  Imports  fiowlng  for  comple- 
tion of  major  projects  during  the  final  year 
of  their  five-year  plans.  In  doing  so.  they 
ran  up  a  combined  trade  deficit  estimated 
at  $10  billion,  including  $5  biUlon  for  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  result  was  a  sharp  rise  in  the  Soviet 
bloc's  hard-currency  debt  to  around  $30 
billion  at  the  end  of  1975.  up  from  $22  bU- 
lion  a  year  earUer.  Of  the  total,  the  Russians 
owe  an  estimated  $11  bilUon.  including  bor- 
rowings by  two  ruble-based  Comecon  banks 
that  operate  out  of  Moscow.  Other  big  debtors 
are  Poland  and  Romania. 

And  Soviet  bloc  countries  are  expected  to 
continue  borrowing  this  year  even  though 
their  new  five-year  plans  call  for  somewhat 
slower  economic  growth  than  in  the  past, 
with  the  emphasis  on  finishing  plants  and 
infrastructure  projects  that  are  under  way 
rather  than  a  splurge  of  new  projects. 
Throughout  the  bloc  there  is  also  a  shift  in 
emphasis  from  sheer  voliune  of  output  to 
improved  quaUty,  which  does  not  show  up 
in  GNP  figm-es  but  requires  Western  equip- 
ment such  as  the  shoe  production  lines  that 
Katy  is  supplying.  "For  the  first  time  they 
will  be  making  quaUty  shoes,"  says  Melvan 
Jacobs,  Katy's  general  counsel,  who  negotiat- 
ed the  contracts. 

The  new  pattern  of  Soviet  bloc  borrowing 
to  achieve  these  goals,  and  the  corresponding 
rise  in  Indebtedness  to  the  West.  Is  an  im- 
portant strand  in  the  growing  web  of  East- 
West  "Interdependence."  Lawrence  J.  Braln- 
ard,  a  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  economist  who 
keeps  tabs  on  East  Europe,  traces  the  devel- 
opment back  to  a  basic  Soviet  decision,  some- 
time between  the  24th  Communist  Party 
congress  in  1971  and  NUon's  visit  In  1972.  to 
"normalize"  economic  relations  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  "No  one  buys  a  Kama  River 
truck  plant  and  pays  for  It  with  cash."  he 
observes.  For  a  country  like  PoUnd,  where 
workers  rioted  a  few  years  ago  over  demands 
for  better  living  standards,  borrowing  to 
maintain  the  pace  of  economic  growth  is  al- 
most a  political  imperative. 

ABILITT    TO   REPAY 

Despite  the  accumulation  of  debt,  bank- 
ers see  little  reason  to  worry  about  the  Soviet 
bloc's  abUity  to  repay.  The  Soviet  Union's 
indebtedness  is  small  in  relation  to  its  GNP 
of  more  than  $700  bUllon  and  to  its  reserves, 
which  Include  an  estimated  $8  billion  to  $9 
billion  In  gold  alone.  Poland  has  a  high  debt 
service  burden  but  also  has  rich  coal,  copper, 
and  other  resoiirces  that  it  is  developing  for 
export.  And  like  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  put- 
ting borrowed  funds  into  projects  that  will 
generate  their  own  hard -currency  payout 
through  agreements  by  which  suppliers  such 
as  OM  will  market  part  of  the  output. 

"We  think  we  know  enough  about  the 
structure  and  purpose  of  the  debt  in  the 
Soviet  bloc  to  give  us  confidence,"  says  Alfred 
R.  Wentworth.  senior  vice-president  in 
charge  of  East  Europe  at  Chase  Manhattan, 
which  led  a  syndicate  that  financed  a  big 
Polish  copper  development.  Debt  manage- 
ment in  the  East  bloc  Is  "conservative," 
Wentworth  observes,  because  "the  penalties 
for  being  wrong  are  pretty  severe."  Beyond 
that,  he  says.  Chase  looks  at  the  risks  for  the 
Soviet-led  Comecon  as  a  whole.  "We  believ* 
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In  the  umbrella  theory."  he  says.  "The  Soviets 
don't  want  a  default  In  Comecon." 

MORC    INrORMATION 

Nevertheless.  Interest  rates  are  going  up 
for  all  Soviet  bloc  borrowers  according  to 
Bralnard.  who  sees  the  trend  as  part  of 
the  normalization  of  East-West  economic 
ties.  Up  to  now.  Comecon  borrowers  have 
gotten  preferential  treatment  from  Western 
export  credit  agencies  and  banks  eager  to  get 
a  foothold  In  the  area.  In  the  future,  "they 
will  be  receiving  market  rates  of  Interest,  not 
below-market  rates,"  says  Bralnard.  He  adds: 
"We  also  expect  to  see  a  more  normal  role  In 
the  sense  that  they  will  provide  more  Infor- 
mation." In  the  past.  Soviet  bloc  countries 
have  been  reluctant  to  supply  basic  financial 
data  and  balance -of -payments  projections. 
But  Poland  supplied  more  Information  than 
ever  before  In  connection  with  the  loan  for 
copper  mining. 

Despite  the  cutback  In  Ex-Im  credit.  tJJS. 
trade  with  Comecon  will  climb  to  around 
»3.7  billion  this  year,  according  to  projec- 
tions by  the  Commerce  Dept.'s  Bureau  of 
East-West  Trade,  because  of  grain  sales  under 
a  five-year  U.S. -Soviet  pact  and  unused 
equipment  credits  still  In  the  pipeline.  The 
Kama  purchasing  office  In  New  York  Is  Just 
starting  to  buy  equipment  and  knowhow  for 
construction  of  a  trade  center  in  Moscow 
under  a  $45  million  Ex-Im  credit.  But  costs 
have  Inflated  steeply,  so  Europeans  and 
Japanese  will  probably  get  pieces  of  the  proj- 
ect, originally  conceived  basically  as  a  U.S.- 
Soviet project  with  San  Francisco's  Bechtel 
Corp.  as  the  major  contractor.  And  after 
this  year,  the  U.S.  share  In  East-West  trade 
will  probably  shrink  as  the  Ex-Im  financing 
runs  out. 

A  growing  obstacle  Is  U.S.  tariff  discrimi- 
nation against  Soviet  bloc  products.  Comecon 
countries  are  pushing  exports  to  narrow  their 
trade  deficit  and  they  favor  suppliers  that 
agree  to  help  market  their  products  In  the 
West.  High  U.S.  tariffs  make  that  tougher 
for  American  companies.  Beyond  that.  U.S. 
businessmen  see  signs  of  growing  reverse  dis- 
crimination against  American  suppliers  by 
Soviet  bloc  customers  who  link  their  pur- 
chasing decisions  to  the  tariff  Issue.  Because 
of  this,  "the  Russians  have  told  us  they  will 
be  bujrlng  from  their  neighbors  even  though 
they  like  the  quality  of  our  products  better," 
says  Harold  R.  Frank,  president  of  Applied 
Magnetics  Corp.,  a  Ooleta.  (Calif.)  company 
that  has  been  selling  up  to  $1  million  an- 
nually of  computer  peripherals  and  seismic 
equipment  to  the  East  bloc. 

ICOaZ  rLEXXBIUTT 

Nevertheless,  the  climate  of  business  rela- 
tionships with  the  Soviet  bloc  reflects  a  "re- 
markable normalization"  over  the  past  few 
years,  says  Diincan  of  Union  Carbide.  Soviet 
foreign  trade  agencies,  for  example,  used  to 
wield  their  buying  power  to  squeeze  suppliers' 
profit  margins  on  one-shot  purchases,  taking 
deliveries  over  a  year  or  so.  "Then  In  times 
of  shortage  they  wondered  why  suppliers 
didn't  take  care  of  them,"  Duncan  recalls. 
"Now  we  talk  about  five-year  contracts,"  he 
says. 

Also  remarkable  Is  the  growing  flexibility  of 
East  bloc  countries  In  devising  new  ways  of 
doing  business  with  the  West.  Hungary  has 
started  encouraging  Western  companies  to 
go  into  Joint  ventures  there.  Recently.  Com- 
ing Olass  Works  formed  Radelcor  Instru- 
ments, in  which  it  holds  49%  of  the  equity, 
to  make  blood  gas  analsrzers  for  medical  diag- 
nosis in  a  Joint  venture  with  Hungarian 
enterprises.  "We  have  found  the  right  part- 
ner and  we  expect  to  build  on  this  relation- 
ship with  additional  products  and  tech- 
nology." says  Plerre-Louls  Roederer.  vice- 
president  of  Coming  Olass  International. 

More  common  In  East  Europe  are  "Indus- 
trial cooperation"  deals  that  give  Western 
companies  a  role  In  such  areas  as  quality 


control  and  even  management  on  a  consult- 
ing basis,  as  well  as  licensing  and  marketing 
OM's  deal  with  Poland,  which  Is  not  fully 
worked  out  yet.  Is  an  example.  "The  plant 
will  be  built  and  operated  with  OM's  assist- 
ance, and  the  van  design  will  be  completely 
new,"  says  Ouy  Newton,  manager  of  the 
company's  London-based  East  European 
division.  In  an  agreement  with  Hungary, 
Raba.  a  manufacturing  enterprise,  will  sup- 
ply OM's  Vauxhall  subsidiary  In  Britain  with 
truck  axles  under  the  first  of  a  series  of  con- 
templated contracts. 

OM  Is  a  late  starter  In  East  Europe.  What 
persuaded  the  auto  giant,  like  other  V&. 
companies,  that  It  had  to  get  a  foothold  In 
East  Europe  through  such  arrangements  Is 
the  sheer  size  of  the  potential  market.  "Until 
we  really  got  at  It,"  Newton  says,  "We  didn't 
comprehend  our  original  fault — the  magni- 
tude of   the  trading  opportunity." 

IX>NO  vixw 

For  International  Paper,  the  attraction  of 
business  In  the  Soviet  bloc  Is  the  size  of  the 
natural  resource  base  as  well  as  the  potential 
market.  IP  considers  Itself  a  strong  con- 
tender among  the  bidders  on  the  Siberian 
forest  products  complex  because  It  Is  the 
only  one  \.lth  Its  own  design  and  engineer- 
ing capability.  "We  are  In  the  business  of 
trying  to  make  a  buck."  says  Vice-Chairman 
Joseph  P.  Monge.  "This  project  Is  going  to 
be  paid  for.  and  we  think  we  ought  to  be 
there  to  take  advantage  of  our  knowledge 
and  synergisms."  As  for  the  political 
obstacles,  he  observes:  "Time  files  quickly, 
and  by  1977  there  could  be  a  change  In 
Washington." 

Brooks  McCormlck,  president  of  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Co.,  Is  equally  patient.  "We 
refuse  to  give  up  trying  to  make  trades  with 
the  East  bloc  without  a  fight,"  he  says.  "We 
haven't  been  squeezed  out  by  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  VS.  government,  although  we  didn't 
do  as  much  business  with  the  Soviets  In  1976 
as  In  1974." 

Another  Mldwestemer  who  takes  a  long 
view  Is  Allan  L.  McKay,  president  of  Oiddlngs 
&  Lewis  Inc..  of  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  which 
has  to  add  22%  to  Its  prices  on  sales  to  the 
Soviet  bloc  for  lack  of  Ex-Im  financing.  "I 
think  there  will  be  a  change  of  feeling  In 
Washington  next  year."  says  McKay,  "Over 
the  long  term  we  know  that  there  Is  a  real 
market  for  us  In  the  East  bloc  based  on 
economic  factors.  So  even  If  there  are  short- 
term  political  obstacles,  we  are  willing  to 
stick  It  out." 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  Is  currently  enjoying  a  bal- 
ance of  trade  surplus.  That  surplus  is 
based  to  a  large  extent  upon  aerospace 
and  agricultural  exports.  If  we  keep 
chipping  away  at  the  ability  of  American 
companies  to  do  business  abroad,  surely 
we  are  headed  back  to  the  days  of 
Smoot-Hawley.  An  American  turn  to- 
ward protectionism  would  surely  bring 
the  downfall  of  one  of  the  greatest  trad- 
ing systems  devised  by  man.  Moreover,  it 
would  mean  a  lowered  standard  of  living 
for  the  United  States  and  her  trading 
partners. 

THE  ISRAELI  DEBATE  WE  NEVER 
HEAR 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
number  of  years  a  debate  has  been  raging 
inside  Israel  concerning  a  peace  settle- 
ment with  the  Arabs,  and  particularly 
with  respect  to  dealings  with  the  Pales- 
tinians. 

An  article  in  the  Nation  by  Irene  Gend- 
zier  Illuminates  some  of  that  debate. 


which  has  been  largely  suppressed  inside 
the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Ms. 
Gendzler's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 

(From  The  Nation  magazine,  Feb.  14,  1976] 

Thx  Israxli  Debate  We  Nkvxr  Hxak 

(By  Irene  L.  Oendzler) 

The  decision  of  the  Israeli  Government  to 
boycott  the  current  Security  Council  deci- 
sion of  the  UiUted  Nations  because  of  the 
participation  of  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization  once  again  raises  questions 
about  the  nature  of  Israeli  policy  toward  the 
Palestinians  and  peace  In  the  Middle  East. 
In  official  declarations  from  the  Rabin  gov- 
ernment, seconded  by  the  American  Zionist 
establishment  which  refiects  the  views  of  the 
most  conservative  elements  of  Israeli  polit- 
ical life.  It  remains  "unthinkable"  to  deal 
with  the  Palestinians  and  specifically,  the 
PLC.  as  something  other  than  nameless  ter- 
rorists. The  bankruptcy  of  this  position  has 
long  preoccupied  non-Zlonlsts  and  antl-Zlon- 
Ists  In  Israel.  But  for  the  first  time,  atten- 
tion Is  being  paid  In  the  American  press  to 
groups  In  Israel  that  no  longer  support  their 
government  on  the  PalestlrUan  question.  This 
opposition,  erroneously  labeled  as  being  on 
the  Left,  In  reality  represents  a  political  spec- 
trum made  up  of  figures  who  are  staunchly 
Zionist  and  conunltted  to  the  principle  of  an 
all-Jewish  state.  In  these  circles  the  distinc- 
tion Is  made  between  Israel's  relations  with 
Palestinians  outside  its  boundaries  and  those 
"Israeli  Arabs"  within.  In  the  iirgency  of  the 
Immediate  political  crisis,  this  separation  may 
be  viable,  but  the  Issues  are  Inseparable.  The 
situation  of  the  Israeli  Arabs,  the  suspicion 
with  which  they  arc  held  In  Israel,  the  legal 
and  social  discrimination  practiced  against 
them.  Is  directly  related  to  Israel's  policy  to- 
ward the  Palestinian  people,  which  Itself  re- 
fiects the  antagonism  toward  Palestinian 
Arabs  that  has  been  a  part  of  the  Zionist 
experience. 

Recognizing  the  political  character  of  the 
Palestinian  resistance  movement — which  the 
Israeli  Oovernment  has  never  done — is,  there- 
fore, not  the  end  of  the  story,  but  there  Is 
no  doubt  that  It  Is  a  belated  first  step  In  the 
process  of  accommodation  between  Israelis 
and  Palestinians  without  which  peace  Is  not 
possible.  Furthermore,  It  Is  an  Important  step 
for  Americans  concerned  with  Israel  and  the 
Middle  East  to  be  aware  of.  Dependent  on 
news  media  that  emphasize  the  monolithic 
aspect  of  Israeli  political  life  and  that  pre- 
sent exclusively  the  view  of  the  current  Is- 
raeli administration  and  Its  right-wing  sup- 
porters, Americans  In  general  are  ignorant  of 
the  nature  of  IsraeU  political  debate  on  the 
Palestinian  Issue.  With  few  exceptions  they 
have  been  deprived  of  the  extensive  discus- 
sions that  have  taken  place  on  this  question, 
and  they  have  often  been  prevented  from 
hearing  the  views  of  even  a  "loyal  opposition" 
by  the  effective  strategy  of  the  most  hawkish 
elements  in  the  Zionist  lobby  In  the  United 
States. 

None  of  this  Is  new.  What  Is  new  Is  the 
International  context  In  which  the  current 
phase  of  the  Israeli-Palestinian  struggle  Is 
taking  place.  The  position  of  the  United 
States  on  the  Palestinians,  the  growing  In- 
ternational recognition  of  the  PLO,  and  the 
changing  character  of  the  United  Nations, 
have  all  affected  the  course  of  this  struggle. 
To  a  large  extent  these  factors  rcoult  from 
the  1973  October  war  and  Its  multiple  con- 
Ecquences  for  the  Middle  East,  the  Third 
World  and  the  industrialized  West.  The 
change  has  found  expression  at  the  U.N. 
where,  as  the  passage  of  the  antl-Zlonlst 
resolution  demonstrated.  Third  World  con- 
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tries  have  been  able  to  exercise  greater  influ- 
ence throiigh  their  Increased  oollab<»«tlon 
in  the  face  of  Western  opposition.  The  ability 
of  the  PLO  to  win  recognition  in  a  variety  of 
international  bodies  as  well  as  at  the  United 
Nations  Is  at  least  as  much  another  example 
of  this  transformation  as  It  is  proof  of  the 
PLO's  success  In  pleading  its  cause.  Oc- 
casional tensions  have  begun  to  mar  Israeli - 
UJ3.  relations  as  the  American  Government 
seeks  to  stablllae  Its  Interests  In  the  Middle 
East,  a  process  that  may  entail  a  shift  In  Its 
policy  toward  the  Palestinians. 

On  November  12,  Harold  Saunders  pre- 
sented before  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  of  the  Ho\ise  International 
Relations  Committee  a  paper  that  was  the 
most  elaborate  sign  to  date  of  such  a  pos- 
sible change.  Saunders  at  the  time  was  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Middle 
Eastern  Affairs;  on  December  1  he  became 
Director  of  Intelligence  and  Research  in 
the  State  Department.  His  paper,  described 
by  subcommittee  Chairman  Lee  Hamilton  as 
"conclllat<^y"  In  Its  tone  toward  the  PLO, 
was  striking  merely  because  it  discussed  the 
Palestinian  role  in  any  future  Middle  East 
peace.  By  taking  the  position  that  "the  Pal- 
estinians collectively  are  a  political  factor 
which  must  be  dealt  with  if  there  is  to  be 
a  peace  between  Israel  and  Its  neighbors." 
the  paper  advocated  a  new  American  percep- 
tion of  the  conflict.  The  issue  was  no  longer 
whether  or  not  Palestinians  existed,  or  could 
be  Included  in  peace  talks,  but  how  their 
presence  there  could  be  accommodated.  On 
an  altogether  different  level,  the  Brookings 
Institution  In  Washington  published  a  report 
entitled.  "Toward  Peace  In  the  Middle  East," 
In  which  prominent  academicians,  many  not 
previously  identified  with  the  views  of  the 
report,  and  foreign  policy  experts  associated 
with  the  Department  of  State,  offered  their 
formulations  of  essentially  the  same  posi- 
tion. The  need  to  provide  for  "Palestinian 
self-determination,  subject  to  Palestinian 
acceptance  of  the  sovereignty  and  Integrity 
of  Israel  within  agreed  boundaries."  was 
flrmly  linked  to  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Middle  East. 

If  there  has  been  an  Israeli  reaction  to 
the  Brookings  report.  It  has  apparently  been 
a  very  private  one.  The  same  Is  clearly  not 
the  case  with  respect  to  the  Saunders  paper. 
Not  only  did  It — understandably,  In  the  light 
of  the  official  Israeli  position — provoke  bitter 
denunciations  of  the  PLO  and  repeated  as- 
sertions of  Israel's  refusal  to  negotiate  with 
that  organization,  but  it  also  cast  new 
doubts  about  VS.  reliability  in  supporting 
Israeli  policies.  Prime  Minister  Rabin  has 
made  It  clear  that  he  Is  not  willing  to  enter- 
tain the  possibility  that  the  PLO  might 
"soften"  its  position  vls-&-vls  Israel,  which 
is  to  say  recognize  its  existence,  and  he 
therefore  sees  no  need  to  formulate  an  Is- 
raeli response  to  such  a  move.  The  same 
message  was  conveyed  at  the  United  Nations 
by  Ambassador  Chalm  Herzog,  who  pre- 
sented his  government's  position  with  a 
vehemence  surpassed  only  by  the  presenta- 
tions of  U.S.  Ambassador  Patrick  Moyrihan, 
who  simply  restated  the  Israeli  position. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Moynlhan's  perfor- 
mance won  strong  support  among  American 
Zionists  as  well  as  among  those  closet  Isola- 
tionists who  ap()eared  to  relish  the  thought 
of  the  United  States  leaving  the  United 
Nations.  Needless  to  say,  the  two  camps  were 
not  always  allies  on  the  Israeli-Palestinian 
question. 

The  enthusiasm  for  Mo3mihan's  defense 
of  Israel  and  speciflcally  for  his  rejoinder 
after  the  passage  of  the  anti-Zionism  resolu- 
tion reflected  the  near  hysteria  which  per- 
vaded pro-Israel  opinion.  One  example  will 
suffice.  In  the  January  Issue  of  Moment  mag- 
azine, a  relatively  new  Journal  of  Jewish 
opinion.  Editor  L.  Fein  proclaimed  that  there 
was  "comfort  to  be  taken  in  the  behavior  of 


the  American  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. .  .  .  Rarely  has  a  cause  we  share  been 
so  eloquently  championed,  rarely  has  a  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  Government  been  so 
infused  and  enlarged  by  personal  conviction." 
Referring  to  the  antl-Zlonlsm  resolution, 
Fein  observed  that  "whatever  the  debate 
among  Jews  on  Zionism  as  of  November  9, 
1976.  the  General  Assembly  resolution  guar- 
anteed that  as  of  November  10,  all  Jews 
had  become  Zionists."  The  language  was 
strikingly  similar  to  that  employed  by  Nor- 
man Podhoretz  in  an  article  he  wrote  after 
the  October  1973  war,  "Now  Instant  Zion- 
ism." which  appeared  in  The  New  York  Times 
Magazine  of  February  3,  1974.  The  urge  to 
describe  American  Jewish  opinion  as  solidly 
behind  Israel  was  not  new,  neither  was  it 
new  to  condemn  critical  opinion  of  Israeli 
policies.  The  assertion  of  a  debate  on  Zionism 
in  Fein's  article  is  exaggerated,  since,  in  spite 
of  attempts  to  open  the  subject  in  Moment 
Itself,  it  Lb  the  one  subject  that  has  been 
virtually  taboo  in  the  American  Jewish  com- 
munity. There  has  been  disciission  about  who 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  debate  the  issues, 
which  is  not  quite  the  same  thing.  Not  sxxr- 
prlslngly,  those  considered  best  qualified  to 
offer  opinions  on  Israel  and  Zionism  were 
Invariably  those  with  the  least  inclination 
to  be  critical  in  any  meaningful  sense.  While 
many  succumbed  to  the  pressures  exercised 
so  effectively  by  established  leaders  of  the 
American  Zionist  community — ^referring,  for 
instance,  to  critics  of  Israel  as  anti-Semites — 
the  increasing  and  overt  Intolersince  of  this 
hierarchy  has  begun  to  worry  some  of  its  own 
members. 

Implicit  in  the  arguments  of  the  conserv- 
ative protectors  of  American  Zionist  opin- 
ion has  been  the  notion  that  a  total  identity 
of  views.  If  not  of  problems,  exists  between 
American  Jewry  and  its  Israeli  counterptart; 
an  assumption  which  is  doubtful  at  best  and 
which  touches  on  the  sensitive  issue  of  Dias- 
pora-Israeli relations.  Beyond  this  was  the 
assumption  that  collaboration  between  or- 
ganized American  Jewry  and  the  right  wing 
of  Israeli  political  life  was  never  to  be  chal- 
lenged or  exposed.  This  collaboration  has 
been  effective  in  that  both  groups  have 
achieved  the  kind  of  support  they  needed  in 
their  mutual  camps,  to  the  detriment  of  both 
societies.  That  there  was  a  time,  before  and 
after  the  state  of  Israel  was  formed  In  1948, 
when  American  Jews  were  not  afraid  to  think 
critically  about  Palestinian  Jewry  and  Zion- 
ism may  be  an  unwarranted  speculation.  Yet 
there  was  a  period.  Ironically  the  one  when 
the  Palestinian  struggle  was  at  its  peak  in 
1948,  when  Jewish  periodicals  in  this  coiintry 
showed  a  willingness  to  confront  some  of  the 
Issues  involved  in  Palestine  that  have  since 
become  almost  forbidden.  Consider  Conunen- 
tary,  for  Instance,  which  today  supports  the 
policy  of  the  Israeli  Government  with  no  res- 
ervations of  any  significance,  and  the  same 
magazine  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  A  promi- 
nent journal  of  Jewish  opinion,  the  Com- 
mentary of  the  past  offered  its  readers  a 
wide  selection  of  Interpretations  of  Palestin- 
ian problems.  All  of  its  authors  on  this  sub- 
ject were  Zionist  in  that  they  supported  the 
existence  of  a  Jewish  homeland  in  Palestine. 
But  what  is  remarkable  is  that  by  reading 
some  of  their  articles  It  was  possible  to  grasp 
Palestinian  realities  and  not  merely  the  fa- 
vorable and  restricted  Images  prepared  for 
American  Jewish  consumption  by  spokesmen 
for  particular  political  circles. 

No  subject  was  broached  as  often  as  that 
of  Jewish-Arab  relations,  sconething  which 
continues  to  haunt  current  Jewish  writers 
but  in  an  entirely  different  manner.  For  in- 
stance, what  dstlngulshed  the  earlier  pages  of 
Commentary  from  those  It  publishes  today 
was  the  willingness  to  confront  without 
venom  the  Achilles  heel  of  the  Zionist  ex- 
periment— its  avoidance  of  the  Palestinian 
Issue.  This  period  was  closer  in  time  and  in 


emotional  experience  to  Wcwld  War  n  and 
the  holocaust,  and  yet  proximity  did  not 
interfere  with  the  discussion  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Palestine.  Those  torments  were  cer- 
tainly not  used,  as  they  have  been  since,  as  a 
weapon  to  prohibit  the  open  discussion  of 
Palestinian-Israeli  problems.  Consider  the 
article  of  Moshe  Smllansky.  "A  Palestinian's 
Solution,"  which  appeared  in  March  1946. 
and  which  argued  against  Jewish  statehood 
on  behalf  of  membership  In  the  British  Com- 
monwealth, an  Imperialist  position  which 
offered  reasons  for  opposing  statehood. 

Even  more  startling  in  its  prophetic  pre- 
diction of  Israeli  dllenunas  was  the  article 
by  Ha""^^'  Arendt,  published  in  May  1948 
on  the  eve  of  the  partition  of  Palestine.  Both 
Smllanksy  and  Arendt  were  Zionists,  at  least 
at  that  period.  Arendt.  who  had  personally 
experienced  the  holocaxist  and  who  had  lived 
in  Palestine,  did  not  hesitate  to  criticize  the 
Increasing  uniformity  of  c^lnlon  which  she 
felt  was  contaminating  Palestinian  political 
life,  and  was  evident  among  American  Jews 
as  well.  She  referred  to  this  characteristic  of 
the  modem  age  as  an  expression  of  "fanati- 
cism and  hysteria,"  which  was  to  be  fought. 
Though  clearly  committed  to  the  concept 
of  a  Jewish  homeland,  and  enthusiastic 
about  the  kibbutz  experiment  despite  its 
exclusivity,  she  was  alarmed  by  the  mental- 
ity she  saw  developing  around  her.  She  was 
aghas^i  at  the  tendency  to  label  all  gentile 
opinion  as  hostUe,  an  attitude  she  con- 
denmed  as  "plain  racist  chauvinism"  and 
"out  of  touch  with  the  realities  of  the  world." 
No  reality  was  more  Immediate,  more  press- 
ing, and  more  liable  to  be  evaded  by  the 
revisionist  Zionists  who  triumphed  in  pub- 
Uc  support  In  the  United  States  after  1942. 
as  they  had  In  Palestine,  than  "the  presence 
of  Arabs  In  Palestine,  a  reality  no  decision 
could  alter — except,  perhaps,  the  decision  of 
a  totalitarian  state.  Implemented  by  Its  par- 
ticular brand  of  ruthless  force." 

To  argue  in  this  fashion  today  in  Ameri- 
can Zionist  circles  is  uncommon,  to  say  the 
least.  Yet  it  was  possible  for  Hannah  Arendt 
to  Insist  with  calm  conviction  that  the  idea 
of  Arab-Jewish  cooperation  "Is  not  an  Ideal- 
istic daydream  but  a  sober  statement  of  the 
fact  that  without  it  the  whole  Jewish  venture 
In  Palestine  Is  doomed."  It  was  not  even  sym- 
pathy for,  let  alone  a  Just  appreciation  of, 
the  Palestinian  Arab  position  that  marked 
Arendt's  position.  She  merely  reasoned  with 
total  realism  when  evaluating  the  future  of 
the  Jewish  community  in  Palestine.  TTie 
conviction  that  Jewish  statehood  ultimately 
threatened  the  "Jewish  homeland"  precisely 
because  it  could  come  Into  being  only  against 
the  wishes  of  the  Palestinian  and  Arab 
peoples  led  Arendt  to  champion  UN  Trustee- 
ship. "It  would  have  the  advantage  of  pre- 
venting the  establishment  of  a  sovereignty 
whose  only  sovereign  right  would  be  to  com- 
mit suicide."  Statehood  was  proclaimed  and 
sovereignty  established  but  the  essential 
problem  of  Israeli-Palestinian  relations  ap- 
pears no  closer  to  solution  than  it  was  when 
Arendt  wrote.  Now,  as  then,  it  is  a  truism, 
as  Arendt  said,  that  in  the  Jewish  establish- 
ment "only  schlemlels  prefer  truth  and  nego- 
tiation to  propaganda  and  machine 
guns.  ..." 

The  uniformity  of  opinion  among  Amer- 
ican Jews  and  Israelis  Is  by  and  large  wOTse 
than  it  was  when  Arendt  penned  her  article. 
Yet  even  today  there  are  Israelis — and  they 
are  not  the  "non-Zlonlsts"  about  whom 
Arendt  wrote  with  favor,  but  members  of  the 
Israeli  political  establishment — ^who  argue 
that  Rabin's  policy  Is  suicidal  and  that  a 
policy  of  no  negotiation  with  the  PLO  and 
the  Palestinians  in  general  is  no  policy  at  all. 
Yitzhak  Navon,  chairman  of  the  Knesset 
Committee  on  Security  and  FOTelgn  Affairs, 
urged  the  government  to  state  that  It  was 
prepared  to  "conduct  negotiations  with  any 
Palestinian  elements,  bodies  or  organizations 
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which  are  prepared  to  fulfill  three  condi- 
tions: to  recognize  Israel  and  Its  right  to 
exist;  to  obligate  themselves  to  refrain  from 
terrorist  acts;  to  assent  to  Security  Council 
Resolution  242"  (Tedlot  Aharonot.  Novem- 
ber 28).  The  Minister  of  Housing,  A.  Ofer. 
responding  to  the  Saunders  paper,  suggested 
that  the  Israeli  Government  take  the  Initia- 
tive and  declare  Itself  prepared  to  negotiate 
with  Jordan  and  with  all  Palestinian  ele- 
ments that  recognize  Its  existence  (Haaretz, 
December  2) .  Such  expressions  of  dissent  are 
omitted  from  the  American  coverage  of  Israeli 
politics.  Instead  one  hears  repeatedly  of 
Rabin's  reasoning  or  the  feeble  attempts  of 
Foreign  Minister  Allon  to  Identify  Israel's 
plight  with  that  of  the  FLN  In  Algeria,  the 
Mau  Maus  In  Kenya  or  the  Congress  Party  in 
India  (Time.  January  19),  none  of  which 
movements  parallels  Israel's  struggles  with 
It  nelghb<Mlng  states  and  none  of  which  It 
supported. 

Recognizing  the  weaknesses  of  Israeli  policy 
toward  the  Third  World  and  Arabs  In  partic- 
ular Is  vitally  Important  to  a  consideration 
of  the  current  phase  of  the  Israeli-Arab  con- 
flict. No  matter  how  much  supjxjrt  the  Israeli 
Oovernment  of  Prime  Minister  Rabin  enjoys, 
there  Is  still  a  small  body  of  Influential  poli- 
tical opinion  that  has  been  casting  doubts  on 
its  Palestinian  policy  and  arguing  in  favor  of 
a  political  resolution  of  the  conflict,  with 
conditions  of  the  kind  noted  above.  Yet  thl."! 
body  of  opinion,  until  recently  and  then  only 
Ir  restricted  circles,  has  been  almost  entirely 
ig.iored  by  the  American  media  and  systemat- 
ically cried  down  by  the  American  Jewish 
commurity.  It  is  a  situation  with  which  a 
number  of  Israelis,  even  those  in  the  estab- 
lishment, are  familiar.  In  the  May-June  1975 
Issue  of  New  Outlook,  an  Israeli  periodical 
published  In  English,  retired  Gen.  Mattlyahu 
Peled.  who  had  once  served  under  Rabin, 
summarized  his  Imoresslons  of  the  American 
Jewish  community.  They  were  not  flattering. 
In  "American  Jewry:  More  Israeli  than  the 
Israelis,"  Peled  referred  to  the  "blindly 
chauvinistic  and  narrow-minded"  character 
of  the  American  community.  He  described  the 
Increasing  gap  after  the  October  war  be- 
tween American  Jewry's  position  and  that  of 
the  Israelis,  some  of  whom  had  begun  to 
question  their  government's  policies.  He  ex- 
pressed disappointment  at  the  marked  lack 
of  realism  In  American  Jewish  circles  that 
did  not  realize  "the  danger  of  prodding  Israel 
once  more  toward  a  posture  of  calloused  In- 
transigence." And  he  labeled  as  "altogether 
preposterous"  the  denunciation  of  critics  of 
Israeli  policy  as  anti-Semites. 

Above  all.  Peled  questioned  the  political 
and  military  intelligence  of  thoee  who  In- 
sisted upon  retaining  for  Israel  the  territories 
occupied  in  1967  Instead  of  urging  their  re- 
turn In  exchange  for  peace.  He  did  not 
question  Zionism  or  its  relation  to  the  overt 
anti-Arab  discrimination  in  Israel;  he  merely 
argued  for  an  approach  to  the  Palestinian- 
Israel  1  conflict  different  from  that  proposed 
by  the  Rabin  government.  Yet  he  found  a 
cool  reception  among  well-nlaced  pro-Israel 
lobbyists,  who  left  no  doubt  that  they  fa- 
vored the  most  hawkish  solution  to  Israel's 
situation.  Peled  suggested  that  these  sup- 
porters of  Israel  were  In  fact  working  for  a 
particular  "school  of  political  thinking  In 
Israel  at  the  expense  of  others"— an  inter- 
esting thought  for  Americans  seeking  in- 
formation on  Israeli  politics  In  the  light  of 
recurring  Mideast  crises. 

It  Is  clear  that  Peled  is  no  revolutionary. 
Neither  are  his  colleagues  In  tlie  recently 
formed  Israel -Palestine  Peace  Council 
(IPPC).  a  loose  coalition  of  establishment 
figures  and  intellectuals  who  advocate  direct 
talks  with  Palestinians.  Including  the  PLO. 
as  well  as  the  establishment  of  a  Palestinian 
state  alongside  Israel.  In  a  rare  gesture  of 
recognition,  the  IPPC  was  described  In  The 
New  York  Times  (Terence  Smith:  "Israeli 
Group  Urges  Palestinian  Talks,"  January  13) . 


although  one  may  wonder  bow  the  article 
was  understood  by  American  readers  who  sel- 
dom hear  of  this  side  of  Israeli  political  life. 
Members  of  the  IPPC  are  referred  to  as 
"doves"  In  their  opposition  to  the  Israeli 
Oovemment's  intransigent  position  on  the 
Palestinian  question.  Yet  they  are  nationalist 
supporters  of  the  Jewish  state,  whose  criti- 
cism of  government  policies  toward  Israeli 
Arabs  as  well  as  toward  West  Bank  Palestin- 
ians remains  by  and  large  on  the  level  of 
pragmatic  politics.  They  have  avoided  deal- 
ing with  the  more  difficult  problem  of  Zion- 
ism's attitude  toward  the  Arabs  per  se.  With- 
out exception  they  accept  the  principle  of  a 
Jewish  state  and  dissociate  themselves  from 
the  anti-Zionist  Left  in  Israel,  including 
Rakah,  the  Israeli  Communist  Party,  which 
has  recognized  the  PLO  and  advocated  ne- 
gotiations with  it  {Haaretz.  December  3). 
The  membership  of  the  coalition.  Its  support- 
ers and  its  political  composition,  make  it 
apparent  that  It  differs  from  the  ruling 
circles  primarily  In  its  dissent  on  the  Pales- 
tinian question.  But  even  with  this  consid- 
eration In  mind.  It  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of  a  comparable  group  of  Infiuentlal 
American  Jews  who  woiild  be  preoared  to 
present  an  alternative  to  the  hawkish  solu- 
tions to  the  Israeli-Palestinian  conflict  ad- 
vocated by  the  pro-Zionist  lobby  in  the 
United  States. 

The  alarming  paradox  remains  that  this 
lobby  continues  to  promote  the  positions  of 
a  certain  segment  of  the  Israeli  establish- 
ment, the  moet  hawkish  one.  while  belittling 
or  masking  signs  of  Israeli  dissent  no  matter 
what  its  source.  Thus,  while  a  number  of 
Israelis  close  to  or  in  government  circles  are 
coming  to  realize  the  Inevitability  of  dealing 
with  the  Palestinian  issue  on  a  political  level, 
their  American  supporters,  unable  or  un- 
willing to  face  the  question,  remain  mired  In 
the  dangerous  fantasies  of  military  solutions. 


AMERICA'S  ENERGY  CRISIS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  leading 
editorial  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  focuses  on  a  national  concern  that 
is,  in  my  opinion,  among  the  most  critical 
choices  facing  our  Nation.  I  have  spoken 
in  this  Chamber  on  many  occasions  of 
the  need  for  legislative  leadership  and 
initiative  in  regard  to  America's  energy 
crisis.  The  emphasis  of  this  morning's 
article,  to  which  I  refer,  succinctly  and 
declaratively  raises  many  issues  that 
have  been  discussed  here  before. 

My  concern  at  the  present  time  relates 
to  a  number  of  changes  currently  being 
levelled  against  America's  peace-time  nu- 
clear power  industry.  While  there  have 
always  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
needs  for  improvement  and  refinement 
in  design  construction  and  operation  of 
these  reactors.  I  still  feel  they  are  ad- 
vantageous rather  than  disadvantageous 
to  the  welfare  of  the  American  citizenry. 
The  pervading  question  which  the  Post 
article  raises  that  is  often  Ignored  is: 
"If  this  country  does  not  want  more  re- 
actors, where  does  it  want  to  find  its  fu- 
ture power?" 

Rather  than  addressing  this  question, 
we  are  continuing  to  retreat  from  it. 
Oiur  domestic  oil  production  is  down, 
our  hoped-for  successes  in  regard  to 
shale  oil  are  proving  unprofitable,  solar 
and  geothermal  commercialization  is 
still  many  years  away,  and  our  nuclear 
development  due  to  economic  realities 
and  citizen  criticism  Is  lagging.  Given 
these  realities,  where  do  we  turn?  Oiir 
dependence  on  foreign  oil  since  the  oil 
embargo  of  2  years  ago  has  increased 


rather  than  diminished.  We  are  more 
subject  to  embargo-like  economic  dis- 
tress now  that  we  were  before. 

Mr.  President,  this  overaU  Issue  must 
be  faced.  I  still  agree  with  Dr.  Robert 
Seamans,  Administrator  of  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion, that  our  two  best  immediate  choices 
are  coal  and  nuclear  development. 
Granted,  problems  will  be  associated  with 
all  energy  alternatives,  but  we  must  con- 
tinue and  improve  our  efforts  on  all  rea- 
sonable fronts. 

I  would  encourage  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  and  the  American  public 
to  analyze  seriously  and  realistically  the 
energy  crisis.  In  that  light.  I  am  sub- 
mitting this  morning's  Post  article  for 
consideration.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  ob.1ection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  18.  19761 
Atoms,  On,  and  Risks 
This  country's  attitude  toward  nuclear 
power  is  growing  steadily  more  cautious.  Cer- 
tainly the  recent  resignations  of  four  nuclear 
engineers.  In  protest  against  allegedly  inade- 
quate safety  enforcement,  is  going  to  push 
in  that  direction.  Three  of  the  engineers  were 
working  for  General  Electrlc's  reactor  divi- 
sion, and  the  fourth  was  a  safety  specialist 
for  the  federal  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion. It  does  not  appear  that  the  four  have 
raised  any  questions  that  are  startlingly  new 
or  unanswerable.  But,  as  a  matter  of  pru- 
dence, the  managers  of  the  new  Vermont 
Yankee  reactor  In  Vernon,  Vt.,  have  decided 
to  close  it  down  for  further  tests.  Just  as  it 
was  coming  to  Its  level  of  maxlmtun  effi- 
ciency. The  four  resignations  will  also  push 
in  favor  of  the  proposal  on  the  California  bal- 
lot in  the  June  primary.  If  the  proposal 
passes,  it  will  severely  discourage  further 
nuclear  reactors  In  the  state. 

Whether  the  United  States  should  continue 
to  shift  toward  greater  reliance  on  nuclear 
power  is  a  compelling  issue.  But  l>ehlnd  it 
lies  an  even  broader  one:  If  this  country 
doesn't  want  more  reactors,  where  does  It 
want  to  find  Its  future  power?  Unfortunately 
the  present  national  debate  Is  not  going  for- 
ward In  a  way  that  reaches  that  question. 

To  the  contrary,  each  piece  of  the  detate 
seems  to  tielong  to  a  different  set  of  special- 
ists who  carry  it  on  as  though  theirs  were 
the  only  aspect  that  really  mattered.  The 
people  who  are  debating  the  risk  of  nuclear 
accidents  tend  to  be,  on  both  sides,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  people  who  debate  drilling 
offshore  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  or  manufac- 
turing synthetic  gas  from  coal.  The  people 
engaged  in  the  combat  over  federal  policy 
on  strip  mining  coal  on  the  western  plains 
tend  to  be  quite  different  from  the  combat- 
ants over  federal  policy  on  oil  and  gas  price 
controls.  Each  of  these  subjects  hinges  on  a 
highly  specialized  technology,  and  the  tech- 
nologists do  not  seem  to  talk  much  to  each 
other.  Perhaps  that  is  part  of  the  reason 
why  this  country  still  has  no  clear  idea  how 
much  energy  It  will  need  10  years  from  now, 
or  where  it  will  come  from. 

The  national  inclination  on  each  of  these 
separate  issues  is,  apparently,  simply  to  sit 
tight.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  sharp 
rise  In  nuclear  power  generation.  In  1972  the 
reactors  produced  3  percent  of  the  nation's 
electricity;  by  last  year  it  was  nearly  9  per- 
cent. But  most  of  that  Increase  was  in  1973 
and  1974.  The  rise  almost  stopped  in  1975,  in 
response  to  public  doubts  and  rising  con- 
struction costs.  Drilling  in  the  Atlantic  Is 
now  slowly  getting  under  way — but  it  Is  far 
behind  the  administration's  original  sched- 
ules. 
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As  for  recovering  oil  from  shale  and  sand, 
the  whole  Idea  looks  increasingly  uneconomi- 
cal. A  succession  of  oil  companies  has  now 
backed  away  from  the  experimental  ventures 
that  they  originally  launched  with  enthusi- 
asm. Solar  and  geothermal  energy  await  long 
processes  of  engineering  development  that 
relegates  them,  as  sources  on  a  large  scale, 
to  the  latter  1980s  at  best.  The  long  struggle 
last  year  between  Congress  and  President 
Ford  over  oil  pricing  ended  with  legislation 
that  will  try,  for  the  present,  to  continue  to 
hold  prices  down  by  federal  regulation.  In 
each  case,  the  result  has  been  to  admit  as 
little  change  as  possible  from  past  practice. 

It  all  adds  up,  unfortunately,  to  perpetuat- 
ing the  pattern  of  the  early  19708.  That 
means  depending  primarily  on  oil  and,  in- 
creasingly, oil  imported  from  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East.  Readers  have  no  doubt  arrived 
at  their  own  opinions  as  to  whether  this  flow 
of  imported  oil,  from  these  sources,  is  a  safe 
supply.  But  if  you  think  not,  what  would 
you  prefer  Instead?  It  is  an  issue  that  a  great 
many  Americans  find  easier  and  easier  to  put 
out  of  their  minds  altogether.  The  lines  at 
the  filling  stations  Just  two  years  ago  were  a 
sharply  unpleasant  experience,  but  the  mem- 
ory is  fading. 

Over  the  past  couple  of  years  one  of  the 
moet  heartening  signs  was  the  consumers' 
movement  toward  smaller  and  more  efficient 
cars.  But  now.  Just  as  the  American  manu- 
facturers have  begun  putting  very  light, 
high-mileage  cars  on  the  market  Congress 
has  promised  to  roll  back  (temporarily)  the 
price  of  gasoline.  Sales  of  the  big  cars  are 
rising,  the  manufacturers  report,  whUe  in- 
ventories of  the  small  ones  are  pUlng  up  and 
some  of  the  production  lines  are  l>eing  shut 
down.  Auto  sales  are  a  sensitive  and  accurate 
poll  of  public  opinion.  A  good  many  Ameri- 
cans have  evidently  concluded,  with  a  shrug, 
that  there  Is  no  further  need  to  worry  about 
saving  energy.  Progress  toward  conservation 
falters,  while  the  country's  vulnerability  to 
further  embargoes  is  rising. 


NO-FAULT  AUTO  INSURANCE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
vite to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
two  important  articles  on  no-fault  auto 
insurance  written  by  a  prominent  expert 
on  economics  and  money  nmnagement, 
Sylvia  Porter.  These  articles  urge  the 
passage  of  S.  354,  a  bill  to  establish  na- 
tional standards  for  no-fault. soon  to  be 
considered  by  the  Senate. 

Mrs.  Porter  points  out  that  there  is 
critical  differences  between  what  she 
calls  "lawyers'  no-fault"  legislation  en- 
acted in  many  States  because  of  the  po- 
litical pressure  exerted  by  trial  lawyers, 
and  the  desirable  "good-for-consumers 
no-fault"  legislation  embodied  in  S.  354. 

Under  "lawyers'  no-fault,"  an  accident 
victim  gets  first-party  benefits  from  his 
or  her  own  Insurance  company  without 
having  to  prove  fault,  but  there  is  little 
or  no  corresponding  restriction  on  the 
opportimity  to  bring  a  lawsuit.  Consum- 
ers and  policyholders  end  up  paying  for 
both  a  no-fault  system  and  a  mildly  di- 
luted fault  system.  Lawyers  lose  nothing 
but  very  minor  lawsuits,  and  the  no-fault 
payments  can  be  used  t-o  finance  the 
lawyers'  lawsuits.  Mrs.  Porter  describes 
"lawyers  no-fault"  as  the  product  of 
"back-room  compromises  which  the  con- 
tingent fee  lawyers  foisted  on  weak  State 
legislators." 

S.  354,  the  national  standards  for  no- 
fault  bill  soon  to  be  considered  by  the 
Senate  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  these 
weak  State  plans.  The  Federal  standards 


bill,  writes  Mrs.  Porter,  "finally  would 
give  us  effective  no-fault."  In  exchange 
for  the  chance  of  a  big  lawsuit  recovery 
2  or  more  years  after  an  accident.  S.  354 
would  insure  that  victims  of  automobile 
accidents  receive  prompt  payment  of  lost 
wages,  effective  rehabilitation,  and  pay- 
ment of  medical  expenses  and  related 
costs,  llie  money  saved  by  restricting 
costly  lawsuits  except  in  cases  of  very 
serious  injury  or  death  and  other  limited 
circumstances,  is  available  to  compensate 
auto  accident  victims — ^rather  than  to 
pay  lawyers'  fees. 

Mrs.  Porter  points  that  recent  articles 
saying  no-fault  insurance  is  not  working 
criticized  not  consumer  no-fault  laws, 
but  lawyers  no-fault.  She  notes  that 
"just  about  every  segment  of  the  U.S. 
public — ^wlth  the  excQition  of  the  per- 
sonal injury  bar"  favor  the  concept  em- 
bodied in  S.  354. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  care- 
fully these  articles.  I  hope  that  all  will 
conclude  as  Mrs.  Porter  does,  that  "solid 
good-for-consumers  no-fault  would  be 
of  great  benefit  to  Americas'  motorists." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

IFrom  the  Washington  Star,  Feb.  11,  1976] 

No-Fattlt  Insttkance  Foes  Burz  Against  a 

U.S.  Standard 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

With  the  suddenness  of  a  World  War  n 
blitz,  the  opponents  of  no-fault  auto  insur- 
ance have  launched  a  drive  to  discourage 
Congress  from  voting  an  effective  federal  law 
that  would  greatly  benefit  you  and  me, 
America's  motorists — and  probably  reduce 
the  "take"  of  personal  liability  lawyers  from 
auto  accident  lawsuits. 

It  may  be  coincidence  that  within  a  matter 
of  days  recently,  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  Barron's  (a  financial 
newspaper)  ran  major  articles  saying  that 
no-fault  auto  insurance  isn't  working. 

That's  Just  not  true!  In  the  few  places 
where  sound,  adequate  no-fault  exists,  it  is 
working  well  to  save  and  repair  lives,  to  keep 
auto  insurance  premiums  down,  and  to  help 
accident  victims  rather  than  personal  liabil- 
ity lawyers. 

It  may  be  merely  a  matter  of  availabUity 
that  sources  prominently  quoted  in  the 
prestigious  newspapers  are  well-known 
critics  of  no-fault  (and  merely  a  matter  of 
"friendship"  that  Barron's  aimed  several 
particularly  nasty  cracks  at  me) . 

What  these  sources  did,  though,  was  un- 
wittingly provide  the  most  powerful  argu- 
ments yet  for  the  passage  of  federal  no-fault 
standards. 

For  what  they  criticized  was  not  good-for- 
consumers  no-fault  laws  but  the  politicians' 
back-room  compromises  which  the  contin- 
gent-fee lawyers  foisted  on  weak  state  legis- 
latures. (Under  traditional  accident  laws,  the 
trial  lawyers  "own"  up  to  one-half  of  each 
victim's  claim — adding  up  to  $1.8  billion  a 
year  In  lawjrers'  fee.) 

Perhaps  concidence  .  .  .  perhaps  easy  avail- 
abUity . .  . 

But  the  personal  injury  bar  has  raised  a 
"war  chest"  of  more  than  $400,000  to  use  to 
block  no-fault. 

This  coming  week  of  Feb.  16,  the  full  Sen- 
ate is  scheduled  to  consider  S354,  and  chances 
of  passage  had  been  considered  good  until 
this  spate  of  adverse  publicity.  Under  this 
bill,  federal  stadards  would  be  set  which  the 
states  would  have  to  meet  in  their  own  no- 
fault  laws. 


Regulation  of  the  Insurance  business 
would  remain  with  the  states,  there  would  be 
no  new  layer  of  federal  bureaucracy.  These 
standards,  though,  finaUy  would  give  us 
effective  no-fault. 

As  Peter  Klnzler,  counsel  for  the  House 
subcommittee  on  consumer  protection,  ex- 
plains, "If  hurt  In  an  auto  accident,  you 
would  get  direct  and  Immediate  benefits 
from  your  insurance  company. 

"In  exchange  for  prompt  payment  of  your 
lost  wages,  effective  rehabilitation,  payment 
of  medical  expenses  and  related  costs,  you 
would  forfeit  the  chance  of  a  big  lawsuit 
recovery  two  or  more  years  after  your 
accident. 

"The  consumer  would  save  money  on  Insur- 
ance premiums  and  the  accident  victim 
would  be  quickly  restored  to  norouJ  life." 

In  favor  of  this  concept  Is  just  about  every 
segment  of  the  UJ3.  public — with  the  giant 
exception  of  the  personal  liability  bar.  And 
since  lavsryers  are  heavily  represented  in  state 
legislatures  and  Congress,  their  lobby  has 
either  kUled  or  substantially  watered  down 
no-fault  laws  in  all  but  a  few  states.  In  those 
few  states,  significantly,  the  record  has  been 
extraordinarily  good. 

In  Massachusetts,  first  state  to  adopt  no- 
fault,  bodily  Injury  premiums  are  60  percent 
of  what  they  were  In  1987.  Gov.  lUchaol 
Dukakis  calls  the  law  "an  unquaUfied 
success." 

In  Florida,  second  to  adopt  a  law,  pre- 
mliuns  today  are  at  about  the  same  level  as 
in  1971 — and,  insurance  department  officials 
say,  far  below  what  they  would  have  been 
under  the  fault  system. 

(The  Wall  Street  Journal  was  wrong  In 
stating  that  premiums  bad  increased  27  to  30 
percent  net  since  the  law,  despite  a  15  per- 
cent cut  at  the  start.  The  Journal  omitted  a 
mandated  11  percent  cut.  Simple  arithmetic 
shows  the  decreases  offset  the  increases.) 

In  New  York,  In  the  face  of  criticism  of 
no-fault  by  the  state  insurance  superintend- 
ent, Thomas  A.  Harnett,  the  superintendent's 
own  repcHt  to  the  governer  states  there  has 
been  "only  a  slight  increase  over  the  January 
1973  level  despite  three  years  of  rampant 
Inflation."  Did  Harnett  read  his  own  report? 

And  the  nation's  largest  insurer.  State 
Farm,  says  Insurance  rates  in  no-fault  states 
have  risen  an  average  of  3.2  percent  over  the 
past  five  years,  while  premiums  In  fault 
states  have  climbed  13.5  percent. 


[From  the  Washington  Star,  Feb.  12,  19761 

White  Congress  How  Yotj  Peel  on  No-Fatji.t 

(By  Sylvia  Pcoter) 

It  may  be  impossible  to  prove  conclusively 
that  the  personal  liability  lawyers — with 
their  "war  chest"  of  more  than  $400,000  and 
their  hatred  of  no-fault  auto  insurance  leg- 
islation— are  trying  to  kill  the  federal  no- 
fault  blUs  now  before  Congress. 

But  it's  a  most  reascmable  suspicion  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  legislation  to  set  fed- 
eral standards  for  state  no-fauJt  laws  is 
slated  to  come  to  the  Senate  floor  this  com- 
ing week  of  Feb.  16 — and  suddenly  there  has 
been  a  spate  of  adverse  no-fault  newspaper 
stories.  And  it's  an  inescapable  conclusion 
when  you  realize  that  virtuaUy  every  seg- 
ment of  the  U.S.  public  is  in  favor  of  no- 
fault  and  only  the  contingent-fee  lawyers — 
who  earn  so  many  fat  fees  from  auto  acci- 
dent cases — are  violently  opposed. 

S<did,  good-for-cons\imers  no-fault  would 
be  of  great  benefit  to  us,  America's  motorists. 
So  here's  a  quick  rundown,  should  you  wish 
to  help  infiuence  what  your  Congressmen  do. 

Sound  laws  would  allow  you,  an  accident 
victim,  to  recover  yovu-  medical  and  hospital 
expenses  plus  your  lost  income  from  your 
own  insurance  company,  regardless  of  who 
was  at  fault; 

Provide  for  broader,  more  readily  available 
benefits; 
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Pay  lor  the  cost  of  tbese  broader  benefits 
by  a  limitation  on  "nuisance"  lawsuits  (al- 
tbougb  In  more  serious  cases,  the  victim's 
access  to  court  would  be  fully  retained). 

Since  state  laws  passed  so  far  are  a  patch- 
work, bills  have  been  introduced  into  Con- 
gress to  establish  federal  standards  so  that 
all  states  would  have  similar  no-fault  laws. 
Most  of  the  laws  on  state  books  now  have 
been  so  watered  down  by  the  personal  liabil- 
ity lawyers  that  they  are  nothing  more  than 
"lawyers'  no-fault" — offering  something  for 
everyl>ody  except  the  consumer  who  Is  stuck 
with  paying  the  bills. 

Under  lawyers'  no-fauit,  an  accident  vic- 
tim gets  the  first-party  benefits  and  a  chance 
of  a  big  lawsuit  recovery  in  all  but  insig- 
nificant Injury  cases — and  you  pay  for  both. 
The  trial  lawyers  lose  nothing  but  minor 
injviry  lawsuits.  The  no-fault  insurer  ends 
up  financing  the  big  lawsuits  through  the 
no-fault  benefits. 

What  a  fraud  on  the  public!  Says  Peter 
Klnzler,  counsel  for  the  House  subcommittee 
on  consumer  protection:  "Auto  insurance 
premiums  under  lawyers'  no-fault  must  go 
up  to  pay  for  maintaining  both  a  no-fault 
and  a  fault  system  operating  simultaneously 
and  to  pay  also  for  ambulance  chasing  in  the 
new  form  known  as  'breaking  the  no-fault 
threshold'  (the  threshold  Is  the  amount  of 
loss  a  victim  must  suffer  before  he  or  she 
can  bring  a  fault-based  lawsuit)." 

Left  to  themselves  and  dominated  by  law- 
yers, the  individual  state  legislatures  have 
failed  miserably  to  enact  effective  no-fault 
auto  Insurance — and  the  key  word  Is  "effec- 
tive." With  t^e  exception  of  perhaps  two 
state  laws,  existing  laws  have  been  so  exten- 
sively tampered  with  by  special  interests 
in  the  legislatures  that  they  have  been  pre- 
dictably Ineffective  and  costly. 
Key  deficiencies  In  the  laws  are: 
Extremely  weak  limitations  on  lawsuits — 
the  work  of  the  trial  bar.  of  course,  which 
lives  on  fees  from  lawsuits. 

Unfounded  rate  cuts  mandated  by  the 
laws — a  gift  from  expedient  politicians  at- 
tuned to  vote  tallies,  not  actuarial  tables. 

The  deficiencies  have  plunged  the  affected 
Insurance  companies  into  the  red  and  forced 
compensating  hikes  In  premium  rates. 

Even  so.  Klnzler  believes,  "no-fault  Is  work- 
ing better  than  fault  Insurance  in  all  states." 
The  counsel  adds,  however,  that  the  politi- 
cians' compromises  are  coming  apart  as  small 
groups  of  lawyers,  doctors  and  hospitals  con- 
spire to  inflate  or  actually  falsify  personal 
Injury  claims.  (Frightening  examples  have 
been  described  before  the  Florida  grand  Jury) 
You  can  help  shape  the  outcome.  On  the 
Senate  bill,  write  your  views  as  soon  as  you 
can  to  your  own  senator.  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20510.  It's  S.  354,  spon- 
sored by  Sen.  Warren  Magnuson,  D.-Wash.. 
and  Sen.  Prank  Moss.  D.-Utah. 

The  companion  House  measure,  H.R.  9650, 
sponsored  by  Rep.  Lionel  Van  Deerlln,  D.- 
Callf..  Is  as  of  now  in  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  whose 
chairman  Is  Harley  Staggers,  D.-W.Va.  To 
spur  action  here,  write  the  committee,  Ray- 
burn  House  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 
20515. 

Why  should  we  subsidize  the  contingent- 
fee  lav/y<;rs  and  the  unscrupulous  few  whose 
occupation    Is    ambulance    chasing?    Write! 


BREAKING  UP  THE  MAJOR  OIL 
COMPANIES 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished and  able  senior  Senator  from 
Nebraska  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  (Mr. 
Hruska)  chaired  a  series  of  hearings  re- 
cently on  legislation  that  would  break 
up  the  major  oil  companies. 


Such  legislation.  If  enacted,  would  have 
such  devastating  effects  on  the  economy 
of  this  Nation  and  the  free  world  that  I 
sincerely  hope  that  each  Senator  will 
acquaint  himself  with  the  real  Import 
and  consequences  of  such  an  effort. 

Mr.  President,  two  expert  witnesses, 
one  a  lawyer,  the  other  an  Investment 
banker,  examined  the  issues  involved  and 
analyzed  the  legislation  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  Antltnist  Subcommittee  during 
those  hearings. 
Here  Is  a  sample  of  what  they  said : 
My  testimony  will  try  to  outline  the  com- 
plicated problems  that  would  have  to  be 
faced  In  connection  with  a  divestiture  pro- 
gram. My  concliislon  is  that  if  Congress  de- 
termines that  a  dlvestltiuv  program  should 
be  mandated.  It  will  result  in  a  massive 
amount  of  litigation  and  will  require  10  or 
more  years  of  great  effort  by  the  Federal 
administrative  agencies,  by  the  Federal  Ju- 
diciary and  by  the  private  sector  (oil  com- 
panies, financial  Institutions  and,  not  the 
least,  lawyers)  before  divestiture  can  be 
accomplished.  The  process  would  be  a 
lengthy,  arduous  and  expensive  one  and 
would  require  an  extensive  revision  of  ex- 
isting contractural  arrangements  underlying 
the  financial  and  operational  structure  of  the 
Industry.  I  believe  Congress  should  recognize 
these  factors  or  run  the  risk  of  performing 
surgery  of  a  most  radical  nature,  and  sur- 
gery which  Is  Irreversible  on  the  basis  of 
erroneous  premises. 

The  confusion  arising  from  the  passage  of 
divestiture  legislation  would  have  the  most 
disastrous  Impact  of  all:  In  our  view,  it 
could  prevent  most  of  the  petroleum  Industry 
from  financing  any  significant  amounts  over 
the  next  decade  except  at  prohibitive  rates. 
If  the  supply  of  capital  to  the  petroleum 
Industry  dries  up,  as  we  believe  It  would, 
there  would  be  only  one  source  left  to  look 
to  for  support  In  financing  this  most  vital 
of  our  energy  Industries — the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  the  end,  oil  company  divestiture 
could  well  lead  to  the  need  for  a  Federal 
guarantee  program,  or  some  form  of  Federal 
insurance,  to  provide  the  necessary  backing 
for  petroleum  financing.  We  question  whether 
this  is  what  the  Congress  intends  or  the 
public  wants. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  such  a  vital  issue 
and  threat  to  the  very  basis  of  our  free 
enterprise  system  that  I  believe  most 
Senators  would  be  Interested  in  their 
most  thorough  analysis  of  the  divesti- 
ture issue  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  sununarles  of  both  statements  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Statement  of   Peteh  Bator.  Davis-Polk, 
New   York.  New   York 

Mr.  Bator.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank 
the  Subcommittee  for  the  opportunity 
granted  me  to  testify  today  regarding  the 
legal  consequences  of  S.  2387,  and  similar 
bills,  mandating  divestiture  by  certain  ver- 
tically integrated  oil  companies. 

My  name  is  Peter  Bator  and  I  am  a  partner 
in  the  New  York  City  law  firm  of  Davis,  Polk 
and  Ward?ll.  Information  as  to  my  firm  is 
contained  in  my  prepared  testimony. 

The  purpose  of  my  testimony  today  Is  not 
to  discuss  the  wisdom  of  these  bills,  but  to 
try  to  give  the  Subcommittee  a  lawyer's 
Judgment  of  some  of  the  legal  difficulties  and 
problems  which  would  arise  If  a  bill  such  as 
S.  3387  were  adopted. 

I  believe  such  an  analysis  would  be  useful 
in  light  of  what  has  been  an  explicit  and 
important    Justification   given   by   the   pro- 


ponents of  the  legislation.  That  is,  the  di- 
vestiture legislation  could  solve  in  a  quick, 
relatively  easy  and  unbureaucratic  manner 
the  problems  which  are  perceived  by  some 
to  exist  in  the  oil  industry. 

It  is  easy  to  say,  "Divest  yourself  of  some 
assets."  It  is  also  easy  to  assume  that  such 
divestiture  can  be  effected  speedily  and  with- 
out complications.  The  facts  are  otherwise. 

My  testimony  will  try  to  outline  briefiy 
the  complicated  problems  that  woiild  have 
to  be  faced  In  connection  with  a  divestiture 
program. 

My  conclusion  is  that.  If  Congress  deter- 
mines that  a  divestiture  program  should  be 
mandated.  It  would  require  an  extensive  re- 
vision of  existing  contractual  arrangements 
underlying  the  financial  and  operational 
structure  of  the  Industry. 

This  restructuring  would  also  result  in  a 
massive  amount  of  litigation.  The  whole 
process  would  require  ten  or  more  years  of 
lengthy,  arduous,  and  expensive  effort  by  fed- 
eral administrative  agencies,  by  the  Judiciary, 
and  the  private  sector,  not  the  least,  lawyers. 
I  believe  Congress  should  recognize  these 
factors  or  run  the  risk  of  performing  sur- 
gery of  a  radical  and  irreversible  natiire  on 
the  basis  erroneovis  premises. 

Despite  the  discussion  of  the  bill  in  Con- 
gress and  in  the  press,  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  has  yet  been  published  an  analysis  of 
where  the  strictures  of  S.  2387  would  fall. 
The  Subcommittee  recognizes,  I  am  sure, 
that  all  pipeline  assets,  domestic  and  foreign, 
are  potentially  affected,  which  means  that 
this  bill  covers  more  than  $9  billion,  approxi- 
mately, in  domestic  pipeline  assets,  alone, 
owned  by  some  200  oil  companies. 

The  companies  covered  by  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  relating  to  major  refiners,  market- 
ers and  producers  are  Included  in  the  chart 
prepared  by  Morgan  Stanley,  which  was  at- 
tached to  my  testimony  and  Is,  I  think,  at- 
tached to  Mr.  Gary's. 

Twenty  oil  companies  appear  to  fall  with- 
in the  definition  of  a  "major"  based  on  their 
reported  1974  production,  marketing  and 
refining.  And  you  can  see  the  magnitude  of 
the  assets  and  economic  interests  involved. 
The  totia  assets  of-  the  20  companies 
amount  to  more  than  $146  billion;  their  long- 
term  debt  is  more  than  $21  billion.  There  are 
hundreds  of  thoxisands  of  people  who  own 
the  shares  of  these  companies  directly,  and 
their  debt,  and  millions  more,  indirectly,  if 
you  count  ownership  through  pension  funds, 
mutual  funds,  et  cetera. 

The  aggregate  market  value  of  these  com- 
panies amounts  to  more  than  $77  billion. 

If  S.  2387  becomes  law,  it  will  trigger,  by 
far,  the  largest  series  of  divestitures  in 
history. 

In  light  of  the  size  of  the  transactions,  the 
scope  of  the  interests  affected,  and  the  po- 
tential effects  on  United  States  energy  policy. 
Congress,  I  believe.  Is  under  an  obligation 
to  examine  most  carefully  the  validity  of 
the  major  premises  that  underlie  the  legis- 
lation And  to  move  cautiously  if  some  or 
all  of  such  premises  are  subject  to  serious 
challenge. 

The  premise  which  I  propose  to  challenge 
is  the  one  that  holds  that  a  legislative 
divestiture  program  of  this  kind  can  be  ac- 
comolished  quickly  and  easily  and  inex- 
pensively and  unbiu-eaucratically. 

In  an  effort  to  determine  the  Impact  of 
8.  2387  upon  the  oil  companies,  we  have 
reviewed  numerous  agreements  and  other 
documents  relating  to  a  number  of  these 
companies.  The  documentation  we  reviewed 
relates  primarily  to  agreements  covering  the 
public  and  private  Indebtedness  of  these 
comoanies.  the  concession  agreements  with 
forelen  governments,  and  joint  venture 
agreements  with  foreign  governments  and 
other  private  parties. 

Let  me  mention  briefiy  some  of  the  major 
effects   of  the   bill  upon   these  documents 
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The  documenti  under  which  oil  companies 
having  Indebtedness  outstanding,  and  we 
will  call  them  "financing  documents"  for 
short,  contain  provisions  prohibiting  certain 
actions  by  the  oil  companies  wliich  were 
determined  by  the  respective  lenders  to  be 
necessary  to  safeguard  their  interests. 

There  are  a  number  of  types  of  these 
provisions  commonly  found  in  tbese  financ- 
ing docimients,  which,  depending  on  the 
manner  of  divestiture,  may  be  e]q>ected  to 
be  violated  by  a  divestiture  program. 

These  Include  provisions  prohibiting  the 
sale  or  other  disposition  of  certain  assets  or 
the  stock  of  subsidiaries,  notably  pipeline 
subsidiaries,  provisions  restricting  the 
amount  of  dividends  which  may  be  paid  to 
shareholders,  provisions  requiring  the  main- 
tenance of  certain  ratios  of  assets  to  liabil- 
ities and  similar  financial  tests,  and  provi- 
sions prohibiting  the  assignment  of  rights 
and  obligations  under  these  contracts. 

The  types  of  covenants  referred  to  above 
results  in  default  under  the  respective  fi- 
nancing documents  and  permits  the  acceler- 
ation of  all  indebtedness  issued  thereunder. 

Consequently,  divestiture  of  these  pro- 
hibited assets  would  result  In  a  very  substan- 
tial portion  of  outstanding  oil  company  In- 
debtedness becoming  subject  to  acceleration 
piirsuant  to  the  terms  of  the  financing  docu- 
ments. 

Now  should  2387  become  law.  we  presume 
that  the  FTC  would  not  permit  this  massive 
acceleration  of  oU  companies  debt,  assuming 
for  this  purpose  that  the  FTC  would  have  the 
power  to  prevent  It.  on  which  point,  of 
course,  the  bill  Is  sUent. 

But  we  presume  that  the  FTC  would  in- 
stead require  that  the  creditors  of  these  oil 
companies  become  debtholders  of  some  or  all 
of  the  newly  formed  entitles  resulting  from 
divestiture.  By  the  same  token,  however,  it 
would  not  appear  to  be  fair  and  equitable  for 
the  FTC  to  do  this  and  to  require  existing 
creditors  to  accept  this  new  indebtedness 
without  the  benefit  of  any  contractual  safe- 
guards. 

As  a  result,  the  FTC  will  be  required  to  de- 
termine what  contractual  provisions  should 
be  binding  upon  these  new  entities  in  order 
to  adequately  protect  the  Interests  of  the 
creditors. 

In  addition  to  causing  violations  of  pro- 
visions of  many  of  these  financing  docu- 
ments, the  bill  also  outlaws  certain  important 
contractual  relationships.  For  example,  the 
bill  makes  it  unlawful  for  an  oil  company, 
which  is  a  major  producer,  refiner  or  mar- 
keter, to  own  or  control  any  transportation 
asset. 

The  definition  of  "control"  extends  to  any 
substantial  or  long-term  contractual  rela- 
tionship. As  a  result,  the  bill  would  prohibit 
the  continued  existence  of  various  contracts 
between  oil  companies  and  their  pipeline 
subsidiaries  which  constitute  the  security 
for  outstanding  Indebtedness  of  these  pipe- 
line companies. 

The  bill  would  also  render  unlawful  the 
performance  of  certain  existing  contracts, 
including  paurticularly.  concessions  and  joint 
venttwe  agreements,  which  require  some 
combination  of  producing,  refining,  market- 
ing or  transportation  activities. 

For  example,  where  the  terms  of  an  agree- 
ment require  that  an  oil  company  both  pro- 
duce and  market  petroleum  products,  then 
the  oil  company  will  have  to  own  and  con- 
trol both  production  and  marketing  assets 
in  order  to  perform  the  contract,  which,  of 
course,  in  turn  would  violate  the  bill. 

Now,  the  FTC  might  determine  that  such 
an  agreement  should  be  divided  into  two 
contracts  to  be  performed  by  the  newly  con- 
stituted production  and  marketing  entitles. 

But  serious  questions  are  presented  as  to 
whether  and  under  what  circumstances  an 
affected  Independent  third  party  may  be  re- 
quired  to   enter   into   separate   agreements 
with  the  newly  constituted  entitles  in  sub- 


stitution for  a  single  agreement  with  one 
party  which  was  originally  bargained  for. 

There  are  a  whole  series  of  other  factors 
which,  of  course,  will  have  to  be  considered 
in  connection  with  divestiture  which  I  have 
described  In  some  detail  in  my  prepared 
testimony  and  I  shall  not  cover  here. 

But  the  thmst  of  what  I  am  saying  is  that 
a  dlvestitiire  program  such  as  ttiat  man- 
dated by  S.  2387  could  not  possibly  be  ac- 
commodated within  the  existing  contractual 
arrangements.  In  other  words,  divestiture 
would  result  in  massive  forced  breaches  of 
contract. 

And,  therefore,  such  contractual  arrange- 
ments would  have  to  be  rewritten  by  the 
divestiture  plans.  In  particular,  unless  the 
divestiture  plans  restructure  the  financing 
documents  of  the  affected  oil  companies, 
divestiture  would  result  in  the  right  of 
creditors  to  accelerate  and  make  Immediate- 
ly due  and  payable  a  very  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  outstanding  indebtedness  of  the 
affected  oil  companies,  and  we  are  talking 
alx>ut  $20,  $25  bUUon. 

Thus,  the  blU  wUl  require  the  PTC  to  be- 
come embroiled  in  nearly  all  aspects  of  the 
contractual  relatlonshijw  existing  between 
oil  companies  and  their  stockholders,  their 
creditors,  their  employees,  and  other  parties. 

The  FTC  wiU  have  to  acconunodate  these 
relationships  and,  as  a  result,  the  FTC  will  be 
required  to  review,  modify  and  approve  plans 
submitted  by  oil  companies  which,  among 
other  things,  allocate  assets  and  liabilities 
of  existing  oil  companies  among  the  newly 
constituted  entities  and  decide  how  much 
debt  each  one  is  to  bear;  restructure  the 
rights  of  persons  holding  the  stock  and  in- 
debtedness of  these  oil  companies;  determine 
the  financial  convenance  and  restrictions 
which  will  be  Imposed  on  the  newly  con- 
stituted entitles;  to  protect  fairly  the  rights/ 
of  the  creditors;  devise  commercial  and  oth^r"^ 
contracts  whose  provisions  no  longer  raux  ^ 
sense  under  the  changed  circumstances  re- 
sulting from  divestiture;  revise  existing  un- 
ion and  other  labor  agreements,  and  cover 
a  whole  host  of  other  matters:  employment 
contracts;  i)enslon  and  profit-sharing  plans; 
leases;  Insurance  policies;  allocation  of  tax 
liabilities:  allocation  of  contingent  liabili- 
ties, et  cetera. 

The  complexity  of  these  issues  must  not 
be  understated. 

A  further  and  special  group  of  problems 
will  undoubtedly  be  raised  by  the  require- 
ments of  S.  2387  that  non-United  States 
or  foreign  assets  of  the  prohibited  sort  will 
have  to  be  disposed  of.  and  that  substantial 
or  long-term  contractual  arrangements  re- 
lating to  foreign  prohibited  assets  will  have 
to  be  terminated. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  foreign  third 
parties  which  have  contractural  relation- 
ships with  the  oU  companies  including 
foreign  holders  of  oil  company  indebtedness 
containing  covenants  of  the  kind  I  have 
described,  will  seek  to  enforce  their  con- 
tractural rights  in  appropriate  foreign 
forums. 

It  can  also  t)e  expected  that  foreign  ports 
will  support  the  claims  of  such  third-party 
foreigners,  particularly  foreign  governments. 
And  that  their  contractural  rights  caimot 
be  abrogated  by  unilateral  United  States 
action. 

The  result  will  be,  in  addition  to  the 
termination  of  valuable  foreign  contractural 
rights,  acceleration  of  oil  company  debt  held 
by  foreigners,  claims  by  foreigners  for  sub- 
stantial damages. 

And  these  claims  are  likely  to  be  upheld 
in  foreign  courts  and  enforced  against  oil 
companies'  foreign  assets. 

All  of  these  difficulties  will  have  to  be 
resolved  by  the  plans  which  the  FTC  has 
the  responsibility  of  proving  under  the  bill. 
However.  It  can  be  expected  that  all  classes 
of  persons  affected  by  the  plans  will  Inter- 


vene and  participate  vigorously  in  the  pro- 
ceedings for  the  FTC. 

Given  the  number  of  companies  which 
Mm  bill  covers,  the  fact  that  they  wUl  aU 
have  to  divest  at  the  same  time,  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  Issues  presented,  the  large  num- 
ber and  variety  of  persons  affected  by  the  bill 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved, 
I  cannot  reasonably  believe  that  the  FTC 
wlU  be  able  to  perform  the  role  ctmtemplated 
for  it  without  the  creation  of  a  new  and 
sizable  bureaucratic  apparatus. 

It  can  also  be  expected  that  affected  per- 
sons will  challenge  substantially  all  of  the 
plans  submitted  to  the  FTC  before  the  Com- 
mission Itself  and.  of  course,  in  addition,  wlU 
seek  Judicial  review  of  tlie  FTC  decisions 
befcffe  the  Courts  of  Appeals  and  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Indeed,  all  of  this  would  give  us  to  Indi- 
cate and  virtually  ensures  that  implementa- 
tion of  S.  2387  wUl  give  rise  to  a  decade  or 
more  of  restructuring  and  litigation  during 
which  substantial  imcertainty  will  exist  as 
to  the  natvire  and  extent  of  a  broad  range 
of  existing  contractural  arrangements  and 
legal  obligations  within  the  industry. 

I  believe  the  precedent,  and  there  is  very 
little  precedent  for  this  kind  of  structural 
dlvestitiu-e  program,  bears  out  my  point. 
The  history  of  the  Public  UtUlty  Holding 
Company  Act  Involved  an  Industry  far 
smaller  and.  in  terms  of  divestiture,  far 
simpler  than  what  you  would  face  here. 

It  went  on,  the  bill  was  adopted  in  1935, 
the  plans  were  still  being  carried  out  in  the 
1960s.  It  certainly  took  a  matter  of  16  to  20 
years  to  carry  out  the  major  restructuring 
required  by  that  Act. 

Antitrust  divestitures,  bankruptcy  re- 
organizations also  Indicate  the  likelihood  of 
this  kind  of  delay. 

Where  does  this  study  lead  us?  First,  it 
raises  doubts  as  to  whether  a  simple  sound- 
ing legislation  of  this  kind  is  a  legally  viable 
approach  to  disintegrating  the  largest  and 
one  of  the  largest  and  one  of  the  most  com- 
plex industries  in  the  world. 

These  doubts  are  heightened  by  the  draft- 
ing Inadequacies  of  the  bill  which  I  have 
covered  in  some  detail  In  my  prepared  state- 
ment. I  should  add  that  the  bill  presents 
serious  constitutional,  as  well  as  other  legal 
problems,  which  wUl  Inevitably  lead  to  legal 
challenges  to  the  bill  and  to  its  implemen- 
tation. 

The  difficulty  in  scope  of  planning  and  im- 
plementing the  breakup  of  all  the  major 
oil  companies  in  the  United  States  together 
with  the  accompan3ring  litigation  should  also 
make  it  abundantly  clear  that  any  divesti- 
ture statute  Is  not  at  all  the  simple,  swift, 
unbureaucratic  or  inexpensive  way  of  re- 
solving what  Is  perceived  to  be  wrong  with 
the  Industry. 

In  terms  of  delay,  I  am  not  quibbling 
about  three  years  or  five  years,  it  would 
take  at  least  ten  and  probably  as  long  as 
20  years,  to  resolve  all  of  the  questions  pre- 
sented from  the  time  of  the  initial  submis- 
sion of  plans  to  the  FTC  to  the  review  and 
challenge  of  those  plans,  the  court  tests,  and 
the  final  carrying  out  of  the  dlvestltiire  or- 
ders. 

Recognition  of  these  considerations  should 
put  to  rest  the  suggestion  that  S.  2387  and 
legislation  like  It  is  needed  as  a  shortcut 
through  the  perils  of  antitrust  litigation. 
No  matter  what  route  is  selected,  the  deter- 
mination of  such  important  questions  will 
take  years. 

In  light  of  that  fact,  I  believe  Congress 
should  recognize  what  it  is  giving  up  in  se- 
lecting statutorily  required  divestiture, 
rather  than  leaving  the  question  to  tradi- 
tional court  review. 

A  divestiture  statute  In  many  ways  repre- 
sents a  very  sharp  departure  from  historical 
American  antitrust  approaches.  Congress.  I 
believe,  has  never  before  held  that  size  alone. 
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or  vertical  Integration  structure  generally  Is 
anticompetitive. 

Moreover,  It  has  traditionally  approached 
antitrust  legislation  on  an  across-the-board 
prospective  rather  than  a  single  Industry 
basis. 

Finally,  antitrust  law  enforcement  has  tra- 
ditionally been  surrounded  by  procedural 
safeguards.  During  the  course  of  antitrust 
litigation,  the  court  has  the  benefit  of  adver- 
sary testimony  and  cross-examination  on  the 
premises  of  anticompetitive  effects,  as  well  as 
expert  discussion  on  the  appropriateness  of 
any  remedy. 

Although  opposing  views  of  witnesses  have 
been  presented  to  this  Subcommittee,  there 
have  been  colloquies,  these  Issues  of  effect 
and  appropriateness  as  they  relate  to  S.  2387, 
have  never  been  subjected  to  the  cauldron  of 
a  true  adversary  proceeding. 

Finally.  I  believe  Congress  should  ask  Itself 
the  question.  "What  happens  to  this  coun- 
try's energy  Industry  during  this  ten  to  30 
years  of  uncertainty  and  litigation."  As  di- 
vestiture programs  are  proposed  by  the  vari- 
ous companies,  reviewed  and  argued  before 
the  FTC,  litigated,  this  enormously  complex 
and  vital  sector  of  our  economy  will  be  In 
what  really  amounts  to  a  state  of  chaos. 

Until  plans  are  finally  approved,  litiga- 
tion concluded,  and  the  plans  put  into  ef- 
fect, literally  no  one  will  know  who  owns 
what,  what  kind  of  companies  wUl  emerge, 
what  their  capital  structures  wUl  look  like, 
or  how  viable  and  competitive,  both  domesti- 
cally and  overseas,  the  fragmented  compo- 
nents will  be. 

Congress  should,  I  believe,  carefully  con- 
sider whether  an  Industry  In  this  state  of 
uncertainty  could  finance  on  a  private  basis 
huge  projects  which  any  rational,  national 
energy  policy  for  this  country  requires. 


Statement   of   Raymond   B.   Oaxt,   Morgan 

Stanley  and  Company.  New  York,  N.Y. 

I  welcome  the  opptortunlty  to  comment  on 
the  bill  Introduced  by  Senator  Bayh,  S.  2387, 
which  requires  dismemberment  of  the  major 
United  States  integrated  petroleum  com- 
panies. 

I  am  Raymond  Gary,  and  Managing  Direc- 
tor of  Morgan  Stanley,  an  Investment  bank- 
ing firm  In  New  York  City. 

I  believe  that  such  legislation  would  Impair 
the  financial  strength  of  the  major  portion 
of  the  U.S.  petroleum  industry. 

It  would  Impede  the  industry  in  raising  the 
capital  necessary  to  satisfy  the  energy  re- 
quirements of  this  nation.  Instead  of  pro- 
moting the  availability  of  additional  energy 
from  domestic  sources,  the  results  of  such 
legislation  would  be  to  create  an  extended 
period  of  uncertainty  and  weakness  for 
domestic  oil  companies,  leading  to  an  even 
greater  dependence  on  foreign  sources  of 
supply. 

Let  me  provide  some  background  on  the 
perspective  from  which  I  am  speaking. 

Morgan  Stanley  is  an  International  bank- 
ing firm  engaged  In  the  underwriting  and 
placement  of  securities  for  corporations  and 
governments. 

Since  1935,  when  we  were  formed,  we  have 
placed  In  the  world's  capital  markets  the 
equivalent  of  over  $97  billion  worth  of  debt 
In  equity  securities. 

In  addition,  we  are  engaged  In  providing 
financial  advisory  services.  In  connection  with 
long-range  financial  planning  and  the  con- 
struction of  large  energy  projects. 

We  have  arranged  financing,  over  the  years, 
for  many  of  the  companies  that  would  be 
affected  by  S.  2387. 

I  believe  it  Is  because  we  have  had  such 
extensive  experience  In  financing  for  the 
petroleum  Industry  that  the  American  Petro- 
leum Institute  asked  us  to  consider  giving 
testimony  to  this  Committee,  from  an  Invest- 
ment banker's  point  of  view. 

Over  the  next  decade,  the  ability  to  secure 
funds  from  Investors  In  the  world's  capital 


markets.  Is  going  to  be  vital  to  the  economic 
future  of  VS.  Industry. 

For  the  first  time  in  modern  VS.  financial 
history,  the  supply  of  funds  may  not  grow  as 
fast  as  the  potential  demand  for  capital,  and 
financing  considerations  may  act  as  effective 
constraints  on  the  economy's  capacity  to  fi- 
nance fixed  Investment  over  the  next  decade. 

In  recent  years,  investors  have  become  very 
quality  conscious  in  choosing  their  invest- 
ments. In  the  future,  we  expect  them  to 
become  Increasingly  selective. 

They  wUl  allocate  their  capital  to  indus- 
tries and  companies  and  projects  which  rep- 
resent the  best  Investment  opportunities. 

The  petroleum  Industry  has  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  cm  intensive  user  of  capital. 
The  era  of  cheap  oil  Is  over. 

Unfortunately,  large  discoveries  of  oil  in 
the  United  States  today  are  only  being 
found  in  expensive  frontier  areas,  such  as 
the  Artie  and  deep  offshore  waters. 

If  the  credit  of  our  U.S.  based  oil  com- 
panies is  weakened,  they  will  not  be  able 
to  attract  capital  and  do  the  Job. 

Furthermore,  a  fragmented  Industry  would 
have  a  seriously  diminished  capability  of 
competing  with  foreign  oil  companies,  pre- 
cisely at  the  time  when  many  foreign  na- 
tions are  strengthening  and  consolidating 
their  own  national  oil  companies. 

Prior  to  the  Arab  oil  embargo  of  1973,  the 
petroleum  Industry  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of 
acceptability  to  investors. 

Since  that  time,  world  petroleum  eco- 
nomics have  been  importantly  affected  by 
actions  of  the  OPEC  Cartel.  A  number  of 
fators,  arising  largely  as  a  result  of  OPEC 
actions.  Including  skyrocketing  costs,  nation- 
alizations, takeovers.  Increased  taxes,  gov- 
ernment controls  on  prices — all  of  these  have 
caused  Investors  to  become  concerned  about 
the  Industry's  continued  Investment  attrac- 
tiveness. 

The  confusion  arising  from  the  passage  of 
divestiture  legislation  would  have  a  dlsaster- 
ous  Impact.  In  our  view.  It  could  prevent 
most  of  the  petroleum  industry  from  fi- 
nancing in  any  significant  amounts,  over 
the  next  decade,  except  at  prohibitive  rates. 

If  the  supply  of  capital  to  the  petroleum 
industry  dries  up,  as  we  believe  it  would, 
there  would  be  only  one  source  left  to  look 
to  for  support  in  financing  our  most  vital 
energy  industry — It  has  already  been  men- 
tioned— the  Federal  Government  and  the 
taxpayer. 

In  the  end,  oil  company  divestiture  could 
well  lead  to  the  need  for  a  Federal  guarantee 
program  or  some  Und  of  Federal  Insurance 
to  provide  the  necessary  backing  for  petro- 
leum financing. 

Now,  my  prepared  testimony  Is  divided  Into 
two  major  sections.  It  will  not  take  the  time 
to  go  into  details  about  the  future  capital 
needs  of  the  petroleum  Industry — which 
is  covered  in  the  first  sectioh  and  has  also 
been  covered  by  other  witnesses. 

Suffice  to  say.  there  are  many  estimates 
by  competent  authorities  on  capital  require- 
ments for  the  entire  economy  and  for  the 
petroleum  Industry,  in  particular. 

For  example,  there  are  estimates  that  In 
the  next  decade  the  domestic  petroleum  In- 
dustry may  spend  an  average  of  $40  billion 
a  year.  This  is  more  than  four  times  the  size 
of  average  yearly  expenditures  In  the  last 
decade. 

A  study  which  our  firm  has  had  prepared 
also  Indicates  an  emerging  capital  insuf- 
ficiency, in  which  lack  of  availability  of  cap- 
ital win  act  as  a  constraint  on  the  amount 
of  productive  facilities  that  will  be  built. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  maintenance 
of  high  credit  standing  is  going  to  be  vital 
to  petroleum  companies,  because  they  are 
going  to  need  to  raise  more  money  than  they 
ever  have  before:  and  the  largest  amounts 
of  money  are,  naturally,  available  to  Issuers 
of  the  highest  credit. 

Now,  In  order  to  illustrate,  among  other 


points,  how  important  it  Is  to  have  a  strong 
credit  position,  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
something  about  the  financing  of  the  Trans- 
Alaskan  Pipeline  system. 

This  Is  something  that  I  am  very  familiar 
with.  I  was  In  Alaska  on  the  day  that  it 
was  first  announced  that  the  system  would 
be  built,  and  I  have  spent  most  of  my  busi- 
ness career,  since  that  time,  working  for  one 
or  another  of  the  participants  In  financing 
their  shares  of  the  system. 

As  you  know.  Congress  deemed  this  sys- 
tem to  be  of  strategic  Importance  to  the 
nation,  when  It  passed  the  Authorization 
Act  in  November  1973. 

The  latest  estimated  cost  of  the  system  Is 
$7  billion,  not  including  contingencies  or  In- 
terest during  construction.  When  these  are 
added  and,  also,  field  development  costs  and 
the  tanker  fleet,  the  grand  total  Is  $13  bil- 
lion, all  of  which  will  be  spent  before  one 
penny  is  returned  to  the  oil  companies. 

Now,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  confusion  In 
this  record  about  pipeline  financing;  so  I 
would  like  to  start  off  and  digress  a  moment 
about  why  It  has  had  to  be  done  by  oU  com- 
panies In  the  past. 

To  start  off  with,  pipelines  are  risky  In- 
vestments. They  transport  only  one  com- 
modity, over  a  fixed  direction,  over  a  fixed 
group,  in  only  one  direction.  The  Investment 
is  terribly  Infiexlble;  It  cannot  be  easily 
altered  to  respond  to  changing  distribution 
patterns. 

The  owners  of  the  system  are  exposed  to 
many  risks  that  are  completely  beyond  their 
controls:  and  these  are  changing  distribu- 
tion, proration,  government  controls.  Im- 
ports—  name  them;  there  are  dozens  of 
them. 

Because  of  these  risks,  most  oU  pipelines 
In  this  country  have  necessarily  been  built 
by  the  oil  interests  they  serve.  No  one  else 
has  an  economic  incentive  to  build  a  multl- 
million  dollar  oil  pipeline,  nor  would  a  third 
party  assume  these  risks  without  some  as- 
surance of  throughput  to  cover  them. 

Lenders  are  acutely  aware  of  these  risks; 
and  they  have  almost  Inevitably  insisted, 
when  financing  pipelines,  that  they  have  the 
credit  of  the  appropriate  shipper  owner  oil 
company  backing  the  credit  of  any  pipeline 
borrower. 

The  credit  backing  Is  either  direct.  In  the 
form  of  guarantees,  or  Indirect. 

Almost  uniformly,  the  indirect  backing  In- 
cludes unconditional  commitments  of  the 
shipper  owners  to  complete  the  facilities,  to 
operate  them,  and  if  operation  is  Interrupted 
or  curtailed,  to  restore  them  back  to  opera- 
tion. 

The  effect  of  all  this  is  to  require  the  oil 
companies  to  put  up  enough  money  to  cover 
the  outstanding  Indebtedness  of  the  pipeline 
and  its  other  llabiilties,  as  well,  whether  or 
not  it  is  completed  or  operates,  or  Is  ever 
restored  to  service. 

These  agreements  are  firm  applications  of 
the  full  credit  of  the  oil  company  Involved. 
For  the  purposes  of  financing,  as  noted  by 
Mr.  Bator,  they  are.  In  effect,  guarantees  of 
pipeline  company's  Indebtedness. 

Whether  the  credit  is  direct  or  indirect, 
the  consequence  for  the  lenders  is  the  same. 
The  risks  of  failure  of  the  pipeline  opera- 
tion are  put  upon  the  oil  companies. 

The  consequence  tor  the  oil  companies  Is 
the  same  whether  they  own  it  in  undivided 
Joint  Interest  form  or  in  corporate  form. 
They  have  dedicated  parent  company  re- 
sources and  credit  to  get  the  pipeline 
financed. 

In  TAPS,  Trans-Alaskan  Pipeline  System. 
the  risks  I  have  been  talking  about  become 
prodigious.  The  most  serious  of  all  is  the 
risk  that  the  line  might  not  be  completed, 
for  whatever  reason. 

But  this  is  of  concern  to  lenders,  for  the 
kinds  of  reasons  they  mention  all  the  time, 
the  harsh  environment,  escalating  costs,  en- 
vironmental    delays,     weather — any     other 
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unforeseen  problem  which  endangers  com- 
pletion. 

Pipelines  are  unique  In  that  they  are  ab- 
solutely worthless  until  the  last  mile  Is  buUt. 
They  are  quite  different  from  other  Industrial 
facilities.  In  this  regard. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  tell  a  Uttle  bit  about 
a  specific  example,  a  placement  we  completed 
last  November,  for  a  Joint  financing  vehicle 
used  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ohio, 
and  the  British  Petroleum  Company. 

Together  these  companies  own  just  vm- 
der  50  percent  of  the  system  and  their  share 
of  the  cost  is  presently  estimated  to  be  be- 
tween $514  and  $6  bUllon.  Th  principal 
amount  of  the  private  placement  was  $1% 
billion,  the  largest  ever  done  In  financial 
history. 

There  were  drawdowns  In  1976  with  Just 
over  $1  billion  a  bond  and  there  were  addi- 
tional closings  scheduled  through  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of   1970  on  a  quarterly  basis. 

The  issue  was  sold  to  76  Investors,  Includ- 
ing Insurance  companies,  savings  banks,  et 
cetera,  and  in  almost  every  case,  these  in- 
stitutions made  commitments  far  exceeding 
the  amounts  they  had  previously  invested 
In  any  one  Issuance. 

It  should  not  surprise  you,  therefore,  for 
me  to  tell  you  that  the  economics  of  the 
project  and  the  credit  of  the  companies  were 
weighed  with  more  care  than  In  the  case  of 
any   financing  I   have   ever   partlcpated   In. 

The  lenders  sought  to  assure  themselves, 
not  only  that  the  pipeline  system  was  viable 
from  an  economic  view  no  matter  what  hap- 
pened, they  euialyzed  the  capacity  of  the 
guarantor  to  withstand  massive  cost  over- 
runs or  delays  In  time,  and  they  built  Into 
the  loan  documents  very  elaborate  protec- 
tions, which  gave  them  the  right  to  Inter- 
vene  whenever  trouble  was  threatened. 

And  Mr.  Bator  has  named  some  of  the 
restrictive  covenants  that  are  In  that  loan 
agreement.  I  negotiated  them  and  they  are 
tight.  And  they  all  had  the  purpose  of  ty- 
ing the  oU  Inextricably  to  the  pipeline  so 
so  that  the  ownership  of  the  two  could  never 
be  separated. 

There  were  detailed  restrictions  put  upon 
Sohio's  ability  to  dispose  of  oil,  and  there 
was  a  prohibition  against  either  parent  sell- 
ing or  assigning  the  equity  of  their  pipeline 
subsidiaries. 

Not  only  did  we  have  completion  and 
throughputs,  we  had  guarantees  as  well.  In 
effect,  to  give  the  lenders  recourse  against 
the  project  as  well  as  to  the  going  concern 
credits  of  the  oil  companies,  themselves. 

Without  the  credit  of  BP  and  Sohlo.  the 
financing  could  not  have  taken  place.  With- 
out the  credit  of  other  Integrated  oil  com- 
panies participating  In  Taps,  there  would  be 
no  pipeline  and  no  prospect  of  oil  reserves 
being  produced  from  the  Prudhoe  Bay. 

Yet,  S.  2387  appeeurs  on  its  face  to  prohibit 
the  throughput  and  completion  agreements 
whereby  ptarent  companies  In  effect  guaran- 
tee the  debt.  In  effect,  what  the  divestiture 
proponents  have  proposed  Is  the  end  of  all 
new  pipeline  financing  and  then  voiding  of 
the  security  arrangements  In  many  existing 
plptellnes. 

Now  I  would  like  to  turn  to  Section  2 
where  we  address  the  period  following  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation.  What  h^pens  if  It  is 
enacted?  In  our  opinion,  enactment  would 
result  in  substantial  confusion  and  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  financial  outlook  for  the 
petroleum  Indiutry. 

In  this  situation,  we  believe,  it  will  be 
extremely  difficult  and  in  some  cases  Impos- 
sible  for   Infected   companies   to  finance. 

First,  let  us  talk  about  how  It  would  be 
accomplished.  We  think  it  would  be  very  un- 
likely that  any  significant  part  of  the  assets 
could  be  sold  for  cash.  For  one  thing,  the  mar- 
ket  would  be  flooded  with  a  glut  of  oil  in- 
dustry facilities  being  offered  for  sale. 

For  another,  in  a  capital-restricted  en- 
vironment, there  would  hardly  be  a  large 
series  of  buyers  for  tens  of  bUlions  of  dol- 


lars of  assets  unless  it  might  be  some  for- 
eigners. Potential  buyers,  such  as  other  oil 
compcmies  not  affected  by  the  legislation, 
would  certainly  have  difflculty  securing 
funds;  if  they  could  be  buyers  at  all,  and  I 
don't  know. 

It  aH>ears  to  us  after  analyzing  all  the 
alternatives,  that  the  distribution  would 
have  to  be  made  in  very  large  part  by  spin- 
offs through  existing  shareholders.  However, 
there  are  very  serious  problems  even  with  this 
approach.  The  assets  of  the  surviving  com- 
pany would  be  materially  reduced,  yet  its 
obligations  would  remain  diminished. 

Now,  despite  all  the  kinds  of  legal  prob- 
lems that  Mr.  Bator  has  already  mentioned, 
we  think  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  al- 
locate the  outstanding  debt  of  each  divesting 
oil  company  among  the  segments  to  be  di- 
vested. Whether  this  would  be  done  on  book 
value,  earnings,  cash  flow  would  l>e  prob- 
lematic. In  any  case,  nobody  would  have  the 
faintest  way  of  predicting  how  much  debt  the 
individual  segments  would  be  able  to  sup- 
port. 

We  think  lenders  will  be  appalled  by  this. 
Allocation  changes  the  nat\ire  of  the  orig- 
inal Investment.  Holding  debt  of  several  seg- 
ments of  a  fragmented  company  is  substan- 
tially different  from  holding  debt  of  an  inte- 
grated whole. 

Each  segment  would  be  viewed  as  in- 
herently weaker,  riskier  and  more  vulner- 
able to  swings  and  earnings  in  the  original 
company.  Lenders  provide  funds  to  an  Inte- 
grated petroleum  company  in  the  belief  that 
they  are  protected  by  its  assets  and  earning 
strength,  as  well  as  the  covenants  contained 
in  relevant  financing  documents. 

Someone  might  suggest  the  approach  in 
lows  of  joint  and  several  obligations  of  the 
existing  company  and  the  new  spun-off  com- 
panies. As  we  understand  what  Mr.  Bator  has 
said,  even  this  arrangement  would  not  be 
allowed  since  it  implies  control  under  the 
statutory  definition. 

What  of  the  position  of  the  investors? 
They  are  not  even  given  Hobson's  choice: 
they  are  given  no  choice  at  all.  They  will 
be  forced  to  accept  lesser  credits  and  the 
risk  that  all  that  entails. 

We  come  to  the  conclusion  that  divesti- 
ture is  going  to  take  an  extended  period  of 
time  to  accomplish.  Every  party  who  has  an 
Interest  will  want  to  be  represented  before 
the  FTC  and  the  courts  to  protect  those 
interests. 

As  we  have  heard,  it  means  a  multitude 
of  litigants  and  years  of  uncertainty  and 
confusion  as  plans  are  made,  revised,  op- 
posed and  changed  again. 

While  all  this  is  going  on,  no  investor  is 
going  to  be  very  anxious  to  put  up  any 
capital.  Investors  have  no  liking  for  uncer- 
tainty. The  passage  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  immediately  create  long-lasting 
uncertainty  for  the  Industry. 

My  firm  believes  that  investors,  large  and 
small,  will  attempt  to  dispose  of  their  oil 
company  securities,  almost  certainly  at 
lower  prices  and  under  confused  market 
conditions.  We  fear  that  billions  of  dollars 
of  security  values  are  going  to  be  wiped  out, 
to  the  detriment  of  not  only  large  Institu- 
tional Investors,  but  of  their  direct  and  in- 
direct beneficiaries,  such  as  Insurance  policy 
holders,  pension  fund  beneficiaries,  et  cetera. 

What  would  happen  to  a  ccmipany  trying 
to  sell  debt  after  the  required  splltup,  but 
before  the  manner  of  affecting  It  and  all 
the  legal  questions  have  been  fully  resolved. 
Investors  simply  would  not  have  available 
for  use  their  traditional  yardsticks. 

First.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  calcu- 
late asset  backing  or  debt  equity  ratio  for  an 
Indebtedness. 

Second,  it  would  be  virtiially  Impossible 
to  appraise  or  predict  the  future  earnings 
of  the  company. 

Third,  the  investor  would  have  no  way  of 
gauging  the  future  marketability  and  price 


of  the  new  debt  security.  He  would  probably 
be  aware  of  the  fact  that  credit  rating  on 
oil  company  securities  wovild  most  likely 
decline.  Perhaps  even  to  levels  below  that 
permitted  for  Investment. 

But  finally,  in  the  last  analysis,  who  would 
the  Investors  be?  We  think  most  traditional 
investors  would  be  in  the  courts  suing  to 
protect  the  security  of  their  outstanding 
loan. 

As  investcH^,  or  more  importantly,  as  fi- 
duciaries, they  would  be  unlikely  to  put  up 
a  penny  more. 

I  will  skip  over  the  part  on  equity  secu- 
rities. We  conclude  with  Investors'  savings 
would  be  lost,  reduced  would  probably  suffer 
reductions  in  their  dividend  Income. 

How  long  would  these  conditions  of  un- 
certainty continue?  In  my  view,  at  least  ten 
years  and  perhaps  longer,  while  the  new 
entitles  are  being  tested  for  their  economic 
vlabUlty. 

Undoubtedly,  a  number  of  the  segments 
will  encounter  serious  problems.  And  some 
may  well  fall.  The  stronger  ones  will  eventu- 
ally survive.  However,  until  they  can  demon- 
strate a  pattern  of  successful  earnings  for  a 
sustained  period  and  until  the  strong  and 
the  weak  have  been  separated,  neither  can 
expect  significant  institutional  investor  sup- 
port in  the  provision  of  additional  funds. 

Hence  many  portions  of  the  industry  will 
go  through  a  lengthy  period  of  stagnation 
involving  growing  obsolescence  of  plan  and 
Inability  to  flnance  new  projects. 

In  conclusion.  It  Is  our  view  that  a  major 
portion  of  the  oil  industry  may  be  effectively 
closed  off  from  capital  markets  for  an  in- 
definite period.  As  I  have  noted,  the  market 
for  capital  is  becoming  more  and  more  selec- 
tive. 

And  with  the  legal  and  flnancial  uncertain- 
ties that  will  undoubtedly  accompany  a 
divestiture  program.  Investors  will  simply 
place  their  funds  in  other  companies  and 
Industries  that  they  can  appraise  more  read- 
ily. 

The  consequence  of  this  to  the  oil  com- 
pany flnanclng  cannot  be  overstated.  To  the 
extent  the  exploration  dollar  cannot  be 
raised,  it  will  not  be  spent  and  the  new  oil 
will  not  be  found. 

This  could  not  come  at  a  more  critical 
time  for  our  National  Energy  Policy.  Our 
dependence  upon  foreign  petroleum  sources 
will  have  to  increase  even  further,  with  all 
the  consequences  that  has  for  defense  and 
foreign  policy. 

Divestiture  is  not  an  experiment  which 
can  be  tried  without  serious  consequences. 
The  price  for  enacting  such  legislation  will 
have  to  be  paid  by  someone.  If  not  by  the 
consumer  In  the  price  of  petrolevmi  product, 
then  certainly  by  the  taxpayer. 

Either  prices  will  have  to  be  raised  to 
provide  a  siistalned  earning  power  for  all  seg- 
ments of  the  Industry,  or  the  federal  govern- 
ment will  have  to  step  In.  We  think  it  is  im- 
portant for  Congress  to  realize  that  credit 
strength  and  the  ability  to  flnance  ^^ilch, 
results  from  It  Is  not  something  that  can  be 
restored  to  a  company  or  an  Industry  at  will. 

It  takes  a  long  time  to  build.  We  think  the 
Congress  should  realize  that  if  America's  oil 
Industry  is  torn  apart,  in  contractual  rights 
of  petroleum  company  debtholders  are 
abrogated,  and  If  their  basic  credit  strength 
of  the  Industry  Is  dissipated,  the  decision  will 
be  Irreversible. 

The  strength  of  our  vertically  Integrated 
oil  industry  Is  not  something  that  the  Con- 
gress or  anyone  else  will  be  able  to  restore. 


TOWARD  GOVERNMENT  AND  BUSI- 
NESS ACCOUNTABILITY  TO  CON- 
SUMERS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
talk  to  the  people  of  Washington  and 
others  concerned  with  consumer's  rights. 
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I  find  that  what  people  seek  Is  not  more 
Government  regulation  but  Government 
regulation  which  is  more  responsive  to 
the  real  needs  of  consumers.  Even  more 
Important,  wherever  It  is  possible  the 
consumer  does  not  want  Government  do- 
ing for  him  those  things  that  he  can  do 
for  himself. 

Last  Saturday  a  consumer  task  force 
headed  by  Esther  Peterson  and  John 
Hechinger  delivered  a  statement  to  the 
Democratic  Advisory  Council  of  elected 
ofBcials  designed  to  lay  the  groundwork 
for  the  consumer  plank  in  the  Demo- 
cratic national  platform.  This  paper, 
"Towards  Government  and  Business  Ac- 
countability to  Consumers,"  is  not  the 
traditional  platform  package  of  promises 
to  consumers.  Instead  it  lays  out  in  a 
careful  and  comprehensive  way  a  series 
of  reforms  that  are  necessary  to  restore 
the  faith  of  the  American  public  that 
the  institutions  which  serve  them — both 
Government  and  business — are  respon- 
sive to  their  needs,  not  the  needs  of  spe- 
cial interests. 

While  I  do  not  necessarily  endorse 
every  proposal  contained  in  this  paper,  I 
think  its  basic  thrust  is  right:  right  both 
in  terms  of  the  needs  of  the  American 
public  and  right  in  terms  of  the  response 
which  the  Democratic  Party  must  make 
to  the  concerns  of  the  American  public 
if  it  is  to  remain  truly  the  party  of  the 
people.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Toward  Oovehnmknt  and  Business 

Account ABiLrrY  to  Consumers 

( Statement  of  Consumer  Affairs  Study  Group, 

Domestic   Affairs  Task   Force,   Democratic 

Advisory  Council  of  Elected  Officials) 

INTKODUCTION 

Why  Is  public  trust  and  confidence  In  gov- 
ernment at  half-mast? 

It  Is  not  simply  a  reflection  of  the  Ford 
Administration's  failures  of  policy  and  nerve, 
however  much  we  as  Democrats  would  have 
It  so. 

Nor  Is  It  simply  that  we  are  plagued  by  two 
much  government,  as  Republicans  and  some 
Democrats  would  have  It. 

Beyond  these  substantial  grievances  is  the 
overriding  feeling  that  government  has  lost 
touch  with  the  governed.  Is  no  longer  respon- 
sive to  the  felt  needs  of  the  citizen. 

The  voices  to  which  the  government  re- 
sponds are  alien  voices:  the  thundering  pleaa 
of  special  Interests,  the  self-proclaimed  ex- 
pertise of  professional  elites,  and  the  self- 
interests  of  the  Imperial  bureaucracy. 

When  did  the  consumer  vote  for  creeping 
economic  concentration  and  monopolization 
of  business?  To  pay  60<  of  his  Insurance  dol- 
lar to  trial  lawyers  and  Insurance  companies? 
To  Invite  trucking  companies  to  fix  their  own 
rates?  When  did  he  vote  for  '•Independent" 
regulatory  commissioners  who  won't  regulate 
and  law  enforcement  officers  who  won't  or 
can't  stop  corporate  crime?  A  health  care  de- 
livery system  designed  to  maximize  doctor's 
earnings  for  minimal  service  and  accounta- 
bUlty? 

Taxation  without  representation?  What 
citizen  voted  for  the  Earl  Butz-agrl-buslness- 
welfare  tax  In  the  Inflated  prices  that  he  pays 
for  bread  and  beef?  The  windfall  profits  tax 
on  natural  gas  producers  who  are  on  their 
way  to  a  sevenfold  Increase  In  the  "regulated" 
price  of  natural  gas?  The  chemical  conUml- 
natlon  tax  burled  In  the  health  Insurance 
premiums  he  must  pay  for  the  soaring  rate 
of  cancer?  The  lawyers  subeldy  tax  embodied 


In  the  wasted  premiums  for  auto  insxirance 
without  no-fault?  The  bloated  advertising 
tax  embedded  in  cereal  and  detergent  prices? 
Or  the  Exxon  "ahelkdown"  tax  at  the  gasoline 
pump? 

For  seven  lean  years  we  have  watched  Re- 
publican Administrations  and  militant 
blocks  of  Republican  votes  In  Congress  frus- 
trate the  Implementation  of  good  consumer 
laws,  the  Improvement  of  Inadequate  con- 
sumer laws  and  the  pcissage  of  new  con- 
sumer laws  designed  to  allow  the  voice  of  the 
consumer  to  be  heard  and  to  be  effective  In 
shaping  government  policies  affecting  con- 
sumers. For  seven  lean  years,  the  American 
people  have  suffered  the  consequence  of  an 
unholy  alliance  between  corporate  managers 
and  their  shadow  surrogates  In  the  White 
Rouse. 

But  It  Is  not  enough  for  Democrats  to 
denounce  the  misfeasance  of  Republican 
Administrations — though  the  denunciations 
are  well  enough  merited. 

Nor  Is  It  enough  for  Democrats  to  revive 
the  programs  and  promises  of  past  cam- 
paigns— though  many  of  these  programs  do 
offer  the  promise  of  substantial  consumer 
benefit. 

The  New  Deal  and  the  New  Frontier  were 
equally  fired  by  a  sense  of  decency  and 
concern  but  they  oftep  reflected  a  misplaced 
confidence  In  the  capacity  of  government  to 
perform  In  the  public  Interest  without  direct, 
active  and  continuous  public  Involvement 
and  participation.  The  American  people  have 
come  to  have  less  faith  In  government  doing 
for  them  and  more  determination  to  do  for 
themselves. 

The  goal  for  the  American  consumer  as 
consumer.  Just  as  It  Is  for  the  American 
citizen  as  citizen.  Is  to  assert  democratic  con- 
trol of  those  Institutions  which  have  come 
to  shape  and  misshape  our  lives.  "Account- 
ability", "responsiveness",  "participatory 
democracy",  "regulatory  reform",  "populism", 
"trustbustlng".  "federal  corporate  charter- 
ing", "consumer  and  environmental  protec- 
tion". Each  of  these  rallying  cries  bespeaks 
the  common  desire  to  rein  In  the  harmful 
economic,  social,  environmental  and  political 
power  of  big  business,  and  big  government. 

GOVERNMENT    ACCOUNTABIUTY 

In  the  p€wt.  we  have  promised  that  govern- 
ment under  the  Democrats  would  protect 
the  nation's  consumers.  Today,  despite  the 
sincerity  of  that  commitment,  such  promises 
ring  hollow  In  the  ears  of  many  citizens 
including  faithful  Democrats. 

We  must  now  focus  not  only  upon  new 
laws  to  protect  consumers  but  upon  new 
means  to  enable  consumers  to  protect  them- 
selves: government  regulation— under  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  alike — grows 
sluggish  with  age.  rigid  with  bureaucracy, 
timid  In  the  face  of  corporate  power.  We  must 
commit  ourselves  to  fundamental  change  In 
the  structure  and  process  of  government.  In 
the  overriding  Interest  of  democratic  ac- 
countability by: 

1.  Strengthening  the  process  by  which 
dedicated  regulators  are  recruited  and 
selected,  assuring  public  participation; 

2.  Guaranteeing  direct  access  and  par- 
ticipation by  consumers  and  consumer  groups 
In  the  consumer  regulatory  process; 

3.  Establishing  Independent  voices  In  gov- 
ernment with  the  sole  Job  of  advocating  the 
consumer  interest; 

4.  Strengthening  the  process  by  which  Con- 
gress as  the  public's  overseer  monitors  and 
Insists  upon  the  ImplemenUtion  of  the  laws 
as  Congress  Intended  l.i  the  public  Interest; 
and 

5.  Making  bureaucrats  Individually  ac- 
countable for  falling  to  enforce  the  law  and 
other  malfeasance  In  office. 

CORPORATE  ACCOUNTABILrrr 

In  the  past.  too.  the  Democratic  party  has 
consistently  championed  the  cause  of  the  In- 
dividual  consumer   and  small   businessman 


against  the  giant  corporations.  Tet  the  eco- 
nomic and  iwUtlcal  power  of  the  corporation 
lias  grown  relentlessly  through  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  Administrations.  Once 
again,  the  programs  and  promises  of  the  past 
are  Insufficient.  Once  again  we  can  not  rely 
solely  upon  a  benign  government  doing  for 
the  people  what  the  people — ^wlth  proper 
legal  and  economic  tools— can  do  for  them- 
selves. To  restore  consumer  control  of  the 
marketplace  we  need: 

1.  Direct  consumer  remedies,  including 
consumer  class  actions,  citizen  standing  to 
challenge  corporate  malfeasance,  and  simple 
and  Inexpensive  consumer  grievance  ma- 
chines; 

2.  Serious,  persistent  antitrust  enforce- 
ment; 

3.  A  concentrated  effort  to  restore  competi- 
tion In  food  production,  processing,  and 
marketing; 

4.  Federal  corporate  chartering  of  huge  na- 
tional and  multi-national  firms; 

5.  Selective  competitive  public  enterprise, 
as  in  the  search  for  new  oil  and  gas  on  public 
lands; 

6.  Support  for  consumer  cooperatives  and 
other  marketing  alternatives; 

7.  Freedom  of  Information  In  the  market- 
place; 

8.  Criminal  penalties  for  intentional  con- 
sumer fraud. 

In  the  past  we  looked  to  Congress  and  the 
President  to  protect  us.  We  sought  specific 
new  laws  and  regulations:  truth-ln-lendlng; 
truth-ln-packaglng;  auto  and  product  safety. 
We  still  seek  no-fault  auto  Insurance  and 
food  and  chemical  safety  standards.  And  we 
desperately  lack  safeguards  against  the  ex- 
ploitation of  low  Income  and  otherwise  vul- 
nerable consumers. 

We  needed  the  protection;  did  we  need  the 
laws?  It  Is  our  Intention  to  continue  to  de- 
velop papers  treating  these  and  other  salient 
consumer  needs. 

But  without  the  basic  structural  reforms 
we  advocate  here  to  make  our  Institutions — 
public  and  private — more  responsive,  the 
best  of  laws  will  remain  hollow  promises. 

GOVERNMENT  ACCOUNTABttrrT  TO  CONSUMERS 

/.  Upgrading  the  quality  of  regulatory 
appointments 

In  hacking  away  at  the  foundations  of 
consumer  regulation  enacted  by  Democratic 
Congresses  and  Presidents  over  the  past 
decade.  President  Ford  has  performed  at 
least  one  useful  service:  namely,  to  focus 
the  spotlight  of  public  attention  on  the 
chronically  poor  quality  of  regulatory  ap- 
pointments. 

As  the  delegation  of  Congressional  Demo- 
crats to  the  1975  White  House  meeting  on 
regulatory  reform  told  the  President:  "The 
single  most  debUltatlng  flaw  in  our  regu- 
latory system  has  been  the  chronic  failure 
of  Presidents  to  name — and  the  Senate  to 
Insist  upon  the  naming  of — outstanding  pub- 
lic servants  qualified  by  training  and  com- 
mitment to  implement  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  laws  which  they  are  sworn  to  uphold." 

And  as  James  M.  Landls  In  his  landmark 
report  on  the  flawed  regulatory  process  un- 
der eight  years  of  Republican  Administra- 
tion reported  to  President-elect  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy some  fifteen  years  ago :  "The  prime  key 
to  the  Improvement  of  the  administrative 
process  Is  the  selection  of  qualified  personnel. 
Good  men  can  make  poor  laws  workable.  Poor 
men  will  wreak  havoc  with  good  laws." 

During  the  first  year  of  the  next  presi- 
dential term,  at  least  nine  key  vacancies  will 
occur  on  the  regulatory  commissions.  In  ad- 
dition, the  President  In  1977  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  appoint  or  reappoint  the 
chairmen  for  six  of  these  commilsslonB  as 
well  as  the  heads  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration. 

President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  told 
the  nation:  "the  regulating  commission,  my 
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friends,  must  be  a  tribune  of  the  people,  put- 
ting Its  engineering,  its  socounung  and  its 
legal  resources  Into  the  breach  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  the  facts,  and  doing  Justice 
to  both  the  consumers  and  investors  In  pub- 
lic utilities.  ThU  means,  when  the  duty  Is 
properly  exercised,  positive  and  active  pro- 
tection of  the  people  against  private  greed." 

Tet,  past  Administrations  with  notable — 
though  limited — exceptions  have  peopled 
regulatory  agencies  with  cast-off  party  func- 
tionaries, well-oonnected  (mostly  In  Wash- 
ington. D.C.)  lawyers,  whose  prior  careers 
were  marked  by  single-minded  devotion  to 
the  Interests  of  oil  companies  and  other 
regulated  Industries.  Ideological  ze«ilots  bent 
upon  the  destruction  of  the  very  laws  they 
were  appointed  to  uphold,  cronies  of  favored 
Senators  and  Congressmen  surmounting  the 
selection  system  by  affability  and  contacts; 
and.  perhaps  worst  of  all.  "Inoffensive" 
mediocrities — narrow,  biased.  ln^>erceptlve 
strangers  to  the  public  Interest  as  embodied 
by  Congress  In  the  laws.  It  should  not  be 
sufflcent  to  qualify  as  a  regulator  to  have 
come  from  Grand  Rapids. 

The  White  House  Is  guided  by  no  dtacem- 
Ible  standards  in  Its  selection  of  regulatory 
nominees,  nor  is  there  any  evident  talent 
search  across  the  nation  to  tap  that  vast 
reservoir  of  talent  and  commitment  which 
has  always  been  the  boast  of  American  gov- 
ernment. 

The  selection  process  is  not  only  limited, 
but  characterized  by  "sUent  campaigns" 
carefully  orchestrated  by  office  seekers  with 
well-connected  sponsors;  the  regulated  In- 
dustries themselves  are  solicltlously  con- 
sulted, able  to  exercise  veto  by  raised  eye- 
brow of  any  potential  nominee  demonstrat- 
ing initiative.  Independence  and  a  trouble- 
some public  interest  commitment. 

The  Senate  has  made  strides  in  upgrading 
the  confirmation  process.  But  It  is  a  painful 
and  humiliating  process  for  a  nominee  to  be 
publicly  repudiated  once  his  name  has  been 
sent  to  the  Senate  by  the  President  for  con- 
firmation. At  its  best,  the  conflrmatlon 
process  has  been  designed  to  unmask  dis- 
qualifications rather  than  to  set  and  apply 
standards  of  quality. 

Therefore,  we  urge  that  the  Democratic 
party  and  its  candidates  express  their  ctxn- 
mitment  to  the  appointment  of  regulators 
possessing  the  essential  generic  qualifica- 
tions: integrity.  Intellectual  Cf4>acity,  the 
capacity  to  withstand  political  pressure,  eco- 
nomic and  phUoBophical  Independence  from 
regulated  Interests,  philosophical  commit- 
ment to  regulation,  sensitivity  to  consumer 
and  minority  interests,  and  administrative 
ability  (at  least  for  chairmen) . 

In  seeking  qualified  persons,  the  party  and 
its  candidates  must  be  prepared  to  insist 
that  potential  nominees  demonstrate  these 
qualities,  preferably  through  the  past  per- 
formance of  Independent  public  service  In  a 
regulatory  capacity,  past  advocacy  of  citizen 
Interests  at  variance  with  vested  interest, 
and  publicly  and  consistently  articulated 
positions  on  issues  of  regulatory  Importance 
expressing  Independence  from  the  views  of 
regulated  Interests  or  otherwise. 

Finally,  beyond  these  general  qualifica- 
tions, the  party  and  its  candidates  must  be 
prepared  to  insist  that  each  nominee  to  a 
regulatory  post  commit  himself  or  herself 
to  vigorous  pursuit  of  the  Congreslonal  reg- 
ulatory mandate,  agency  accountability 
through  open  decision  making  openly  ar- 
rived at  (with  full  participation  of  all  af- 
fected Interests,  including  the  consumer)  and 
abjure  future  service  with  any  regulated  In- 
terest for  a  substantial  period  of  time  after 
departing  service  as  a  regulator. 

The  party  and  Its  candidates  shoiUd  also 
support  the  upgrading  of  the  regulatory  ap- 
pointment selection  process  to  include:  (1) 
establishment  within  the  White  Hoxise  of  an 
Office  of  Regulatory  Appointments;   (2)  the 


conduct  by  that  office  of  a  nationwide  talent 
seardi  through  its  own  resources  and  en- 
couragement of  public  Interest  talent  banks, 
established  by  broadly  based  public  interest 
groups;  (3)  the  appointment  of  advisory 
panels,  both  Industry  and  consumer,  to  ad- 
vise, on  the  public  record,  on  specific  regula- 
tory vacancies  and  proposed  nominees;  (4) 
the  maintenance  of  White  House  logs  of  con- 
tact with  interested  i>ersons  commenting  on 
regulatory  vacancies;  (5)  timely  publication 
by  the  White  House  of  names  iinder  con- 
sideration for  appointment,  to  enable  con- 
cerned citizens  and  groups  to  meet  with  po- 
tential candidates  and  to  comment  prior  to 
nomination  by  the  President;  (6)  the  sup- 
port of  legislation  to  create  a  national  com- 
mission on  regulatory  appointments  to  fos- 
ter the  recnUtment  of  qiiallfled  nominees 
and  to  monitor  and  report  upon  the  quality 
of  regtUatory  appointments;  and  (7)  to  at- 
tract the  less  affluent,  qualified  nominees 
outside  of  Washington.  D.C.  necessary  legis- 
lation should  be  enacted  to  reimburse  regu- 
lators for  the  expense  of  moving  their  fami- 
lies from  their  homes  to  Washington  and 
back. 

To  strengthen  the  confirmation  process, 
the  Senate  should  follow  the  lead  of  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Conunittee  In  subjecting  the 
nominees  to  a  systematic  and  Intensive  ex- 
amination and  questioning  both  to  disclose 
any  potential  conflict  of  interest  and  to 
spread  on  the  record  the  nominees'  regula- 
tory philosophies  prior  to  conflrmatlon.  Peri- 
odically, the  oversight  Committees  should  re- 
view the  performance  of  sitting  commission- 
ers, viewing  the  record  of  their  performance 
as  measured  by  their  conunltments  and  testi- 
mony during  the  confirmation  process. 

//.  Direct  citizen  access  to  the  regulatory 
process 

One  of  the  most  heartening  developments 
of  the  past  decade  has  been  the  spontaneous 
growth  of  broadly  based  voluntary  consumer 
and  citizen  orgaiUzations  Joining  together  In 
the  common  purpose  of  seeking  a  more  re- 
sponsive government.  Public  Citizen,  Com- 
mon Cause,  the  Consumer  F^ederation  of 
America  and  similar  orgaiUzations  growing 
upon  the  participation  and  support  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  are  voluntary,  private 
associations  which  have  demonstrated  the 
new  capacity  of  concerned  citizens  to  Join 
forces  to  advocate  the  citizen  interest  be- 
fore the  country's  courts,  regulatory  agen- 
cies  and    the   Congress. 

But  we  have  also  learned  that  the  en- 
trenched exposition  to  effective  citizen  ad- 
vocacy, both  within  a  bureaucracy  unwilling 
to  be  stirred  from  its  customary  pursuit  of 
the  paths  of  least  resistance  and  by  economic 
interests  possessing  a  great  stake  in  govern- 
ment lethargy  and  Ineffectuallty,  placed 
formidable  barriers  before  the  citizen  or  citi- 
zen groups  which  would  be  heard. 

To  enable  citizens  and  citizen  groups  to 
pry  open  the  locked  corridors  and  the  minds 
of  the  regulatory  agencies,  the  next  Adminis- 
tration and  Congress  must  complete  and  im- 
plement promising  beginnings  forged  by  re- 
cent Democratic  Congresses. 
A.  Openness 

Special  Interest  bureaucratic  collusion 
thrives  on  darkness  and  secrecy.  Today,  any 
business  lobbyist  worth  keeping  in  Washing- 
ton knows  every  bureaucratic  twitch  of  the 
agencies  that  affects  his  company  or  indus- 
try. Only  the  "unconnected"  consumer  and 
consumer  group  is  left  to  probe  in  the  dark. 
A  scourge  of  such  collusion  is  the  bright 
spotlight  of  informed  public  focus:  open 
meetings — decision  making  sessions  as  well 
as  hearings  and  advisory  committee  meetings 
(with  votes  a  matter  of  public  record) ;  pub- 
lic logs  of  industry-government  contacts; 
forthcoming  freedom  of  Information  policies 
and  practices;  published  and  signed  opinions 
and  dissents. 


B.  Participatory  Planning  and  Priority 
Setting 

Most  regulatory  programs  fail  when  bu- 
reaucratic imperatives  and  ^>ecial  Interest 
pressures  dictate  priorities  and  goals.  Each 
agency  should  be  directed  to  develop,  by  an 
open  process  which  ensures  informed  con- 
sumer participation,  an  annual  regulatory 
and  enforcement  plan,  including  perform- 
ance goals  and  criteria  by  which  to  measure 
the  agency's  success  or  failure.  In  thU  proc- 
ess, the  agency  shoiUd  identify  those  matters 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  have  the  most 
substantial  and  significant  impact  upon  the 
health  or  economic  well-being  of  consumers 
so  that  the  benefits  to  consumers  of  the  regu- 
latory plan  can  be  Judged  by  the  public.  Such 
plans,  however,  must  make  provision  for  the 
timely  response  by  the  agency  to  all  citizen 
petitions  for  rulemaking  or  enforcement,  as 
proposed  by  Senator  Magnuson. 
C.  De-Lawyering  the  Regulatory  Process 

In  the  beginning,  the  regulatory  agencies 
developed  administrative  law  to  provide  a  fair 
but  informal  and  speedy  process  to  resolve 
genuine  disputes  of  fact  and  law.  The  lawyers 
fixed  that.  The  lawyer-lobbyists  and  the  law- 
yer bureaucrats  combined  to  assure  that  ad- 
ministrative law  accomplished  virtually 
nothing  but  the  continued  galnfiil  employ- 
ment of  lawyers.  We  need  an  Administration 
and  regulators  prepared  to  overhaul  the  ad- 
ministrative machinery  to  return  to  those 
Informal,  responsive  procedures  which  will 
enable  the  agencies  to  do  the  Job  that  Con- 
gress intended  and  consumers  were  led  to  ex- 
pect. 

D.  Support  for  Direct  Consumer 
Participation 

Until  now  Individual  consumers  and  con- 
sumer groups  who  sought  to  be  beard  in  tlie 
regulatory  process  have  been  hindered  and 
discharged  at  every  step  by  procedural  mine- 
fields, resentful  bureaucrats,  and  by  the  es- 
sential costs  of  developing  and  presenting 
technlcally-soimd  facts  and  arg\iments 
on  consumers'  behalf.  Consumers  lack  the 
resources  to  develop  the  technical  depth 
needed  to  demonstrate  the  hazards  in  chem- 
icals such  as  PVC.  the  flaws  In  industry-de- 
veloped natural  gas  data,  the  safety  and 
reliability  of  the  auto  air  bag.  Hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  are  spent  annually  by 
business  to  marshal  and  present  to  the  pub- 
lic and  government  agencies  the  facts  and 
arguments  supportive  of  business  Interests. 
No  fraction  of  these  funds  have  been  avail- 
able to  prcmote  the  consumer's  case. 

Thus,  the  agencies.  Congress  and  the  courts 
must  reach  out  actively  for  consximer  input, 
removing  procedural  hangups,  such  as  nar- 
row limits  on  "standing '.  The  Consiimer 
Product  Safety  Commission  Act  ^>elled  out 
the  right  of  a  citizen  to  bring  suit  in  District 
Coiut  to  require  the  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion to  take  appropriate  action  to  remove 
unsafe  products  from  the  market,  to  en- 
force safety  standards  or  orders.  Such  citizen 
rights  should  be  extended  to  all  reg\ilatory 
agencies. 

Constimer  groups  and  their  advocates  must 
be  compensated  for  the  necessary  costs  to 
marshal  and  present  facts  and  arguments 
important  to  the  consumer's  case.  Tlie  Mag- 
nuson/Moss  Act  provided  such  funding  for 
consumers  appearing  before  the  Federal 
Trade  Conunlsslon,  charting  the  course  for 
other  agencies  with  or  without  legislation. 
The  Kennedy  Att<umey's  Fee  bill  would 
broaden  the  application  of  the  reimburse- 
ment principle  to  all  regulatory  agencies. 
Monetary  penalties  assessed  against  corpora- 
tions for  crimes  and  frauds  against  consum- 
ers could  be  dedicated  to  a  public  Interest 
fund  for  such  purposes.  In  Congress,  Sena- 
tor Mclntyre's  proposal  to  provide  funding 
for  public  Interest  witnesses  before  Congres- 
sional Committees  should  be  Implemented. 
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The  President  and  Congress  sbovUd  also  en- 
courage and  support  the  formation  and 
maintenance  of  consumer  advocacy  groups. 
Historically,  our  goveriunent  has  given  moral 
and  material  assistance  to  such  voluntary 
associations  as  farmers  and  veterans — why 
not  consumers?  For  example,  consumers  with 
common  Interests  such  as  utility,  super- 
market and  railroad  commuter  consumers, 
should  be  able  to  obtain  regxUar  funding 
through  voluntary  check-offs  on  utility  bills 
or  commuter  tickets  or  supermarket  check- 
out counters.  Serious  consideration  should 
be  given  to  facilitating  contributions  to  a 
public  Interest  fund  through  a  check-off  on 
federal  Income  tax  forms,  such  as  Is  now 
provided  for  political  contributions.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  responsibility  to  en- 
courage and  promote  development  of  such 
systems. 

///.  Public  consumer  advocacy 

If  we  have  learned  one  lesson  about  reg- 
ulation under  Democratic  and  Republican 
Administrations  alike.  It  Is  that  there  Is  a 
structural  magnetism  between  regulators — 
even  the  best  regulators — and  the  regulated 
that  draws  them  together  In  common  cause 
overriding  the  consumer  Interest.  We  have 
come  to  realize  that  the  regulator  who  must 
decide  where  the  balance  between  a  free 
market  and  government  Intervention  In  the 
market  must  be  struck  performs  more  the 
role  of  Judge  than  of  advocate.  How  high 
should  gas  prices  go?  How  much  testing  Is 
necessary  to  prove  chemicals  safe?  How  much 
monopolization  Is  too  much?  Even  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment, more  law  enforcement  agencies 
than  regulators,  must  Judge  whether  or  not 
to  prosecute  a  g^ven  case  or  Industry. 

In  Influencing  these  Judgments  business 
advocates  can  and  do  draw  upon  a  vast 
array  of  talents  to  muster,  plead  and  whee- 
dle their  case.  Administrative  Law  special- 
ists, food  and  drug  specialists,  natural  gas 
law  specialists.  Federal  Trade  Commission 
specialists.  House  counsels  steeped  In  Indus- 
trial know-how.  Washington  counsels  steep>ed 
In  Washington  know-who.  legal  acade- 
micians with  Impressive  credentials  and 
eager  ambitious  Junior  associate  from  the 
editorial  boards  of  the  great  law  school 
Journals  and  reviews.  The  regulator  Is  be- 
selged.  plagued  by  the  very  economic  Inter- 
ests he  would  regulate.  Is  It  any  wonder 
that  his  confidence  and  determination 
slowly  erode  until  the  industry  satisfied 
with  token  regulation  leaves  him  In  peace? 

Consumer  leaders  In  Congress  have  long 
sought  separate  creation  and  Independent 
maintenance  of  public  consumer  advocates. 
The  Ford-damned  Agency  for  Consumer  Ad- 
vocacy, special  purpose  offices  of  public  coun- 
sel In  such  agencies  as  the  ICC  and  Senator 
Mondale's  proposal  for  a  Congnresslonal  Gen- 
eral Counsel  to  represent  Members  and  Con- 
gressional committees  before  agencies  and  In 
courts,  represent  nothing  less  than  an 
effort  to  reform  the  nature  of  the  regulatory 
process  Itself. 

The  Ford  Administration's  plan  of  con- 
sumer representation  programs  In  each 
agency  embodies  all  that  a  consumer  advo- 
cacy program  should  not  be.  This  misbe- 
gotten attempt  to  pacify  the  nation's  con- 
sumers has  only  created  an  expensive  bureau- 
cratic network  of  Impotent  Consumer  Af- 
fairs fiefdoms  for  token  advocates. 

The  naming  of  consumer  advocates  does 
not  create  a  new  layer  of  regulation — Just 
the  opposite.  The  advocate  has  had  no  other 
role  but  to  prod  and  carry  the  consumer's 
case  forcefully  to  the  regulator — counterbal- 
ancing the  heavy  weight  of  special  Interest 
pleading.  The  result:  more  alert.  Informed 
consumer -responsive  and  accountable  regu- 
latory decisionmaking. 

IV.  Congressional  oversight 

No  governmental  body  Is  more  directly  ac- 
countable to  our  citizens  than  Congress.  We 


do  not  elect  Food  and  Drug  Administrators 
or  Federal  Power  Commission  Chairmen,  but 
we  do  elect  our  Congressmen — frequently — 
and  can  make  our  discontent  plainly  and 
effectively  known. 

In  the  past.  Congress  has  neglected  to 
monitor  the  performance  of  regulatory 
agencies  once  the  Initial  enthusiasm  and 
momentum  for  enacting  consumer  protec- 
tion laws  have  passed.  Today  Congress  Is  In 
the  process  of  strengthening  Its  resource 
and  resolve  to  oversee  the  Implementation 
of  Its  laws:  Investigations,  hearings,  reports, 
soundly  docimiented  critiques,  tough  fund- 
ing reviews.  Each  serves  to  prod  and  disci- 
pline unresponsive  agencies. 

Beyond  present  efforts.  Congress  must  see 
to  It  that  teams  of  oversight  specialists  be- 
holden only  to  the  responsible  Committees  of 
Congress  are  responsible  for  each  regulatory 
agency,  armed  with  Congress'  power  to  un- 
lock every  bureaucratic  secret  and  ferret  out 
regulatory  sloth  and  mismanagement.  Such 
teams  should  be  required  to  Issue  periodic 
reports  auditing  the  performance  of  the 
agency,  measuring  Its  impact  against  Its 
potential,  and  recommending  to  the  Com- 
mittees of  Congress  remedial  oversight  activ- 
ities and,  where  appropriate,  legislation. 

Congress  should  continue  to  press  for 
agency  Independence  of  both  political  and 
industry  Influence  by  requiring  the  direct 
submission  of  budget  and  legislative  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  without  clearance 
from  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
agency  control  of  Its  own  litigation  without 
clearance  or  Interference  from  the  Justice 
Department  and  the  registration  of  lobbyists 
before  the  agencies  as  well  as  Congress. 
V.  Bureattcrat  accountability 

The  unresponsiveness  of  many  federal 
agencies  to  citizen  Interests  begins  when  In- 
dividual civil  servants  feel  accountable  only 
to  government  hierarchy,  not  citizens  or 
voters.  A  seed  to  correct  this  Imbalance  was 
planted  in  the  1974  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  amendments  which  allow  review  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  with  a  penalty  of 
up  to  sixty  days  suspension  for  an  arbitrary 
or  capricious  refusal  by  a  dvU  servant  to  dis- 
close Information  which  the  Act  mandates 
by  public.  This  concept  should  be  expanded 
to  give  citizens  the  right  to  seek  similar  sanc- 
tions for  arbitrary  and  capricious  behavior 
by  civil  servants  such  as  refusal  to  enforce 
the  law.  refusal  to  Investigate  suspected 
fraud  or  defects,  and  Inaction  In  response  to 
known  hazards. 

BUSINESS  ACCOUNTABILrrT  TO  CONSUMZXS 

/.  Direct  consumer  remedies 
One  continuing  source  of  citizen  disaffec- 
tion with  "the  system"  Is  the  chronic  Inabil- 
ity of  consumers,  either  through  law  en- 
forcement officials  or  on  their  own  behalf,  to 
obtain  restitution  of  funds  taken  from  them 
by  corporate  fraud  or  suitable  damages  for 
health  and  environmental  harm  caused  by 
corporate  activity  or  even  effective  action  to 
halt  continuing  lawless  corporate  activity. 

In  many  cases,  dedicated  public  officials, 
'  Including  many  state  attorneys  general,  who 
seek  to  use  their  offices  to  obtain  redress  for 
their  citizens,  are  powerless  to  do  so  under 
existing  law.  And  consumers  themselves, 
whose  rights  are  openly  and  defiantly  vio- 
lated by  corporate  violators,  nonetheless  find 
themselves  without  practical  remedies. 

A.  Cons\uner  Class  Actions 
Consumer  class  actions  minimize  regula- 
tion and  bureaucracy.  A  simple  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  to 
permit  consumers  to  Join  in  a  common  action 
to  obtain  those  remedies — to  which  they 
would  be  entitled  as  individuals  under  ex- 
isting law — against  the  sellers  of  shoddy 
goods,  the  false  advertisers,  the  pi'mctlttoners 
of  fraud  and  deception. 

What  could  be  more  in  keeping  with  the 
phlloaophy  of  a  Reprubllcaa  Admialstratlon 


seeking  to  restore  "private  Initiative"  through 
alternatives  to  the  "heavy  hand  of  govern- 
ment" regulation?  Yet  the  Republican  Ad- 
ministration has  consistently  opposed  grant- 
ing the  victims  of  consvuner  crimes  and 
frauds  the  power  to  band  together  to  go  into 
court  on  their  own  behalf.  The  Administra- 
tion's position  has  been  that  the  consumer's 
hands  should  be  tied  unless  and  until  the 
corporate  wrongdoer  has  been  successfully 
prosecuted  by  the  Federal  Trade  Conunlssion 
or  the  Justice  Department.  Thus  a  remedy 
for  government  Inaction  is  made  to  depend 
upon  government  action. 

In  recent  decUions,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
further  restricted  the  practical  availability 
of  class  actions  by  placing  enormous  eco- 
nomic burdens  upon  consumers  bringing 
such  actions.  Unfair  and  unrealistic  court 
notice  requirements  can  cost  the  consumers 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  E^en  where 
the  courts  have  found,  on  a  preliminary  basis, 
that  the  complaint  is  serious  and  substan- 
tial. These  Inhibitions — must  be  cured  by 
appropriate  legislation. 

A  first  order  of  business  for  the  new  Dem- 
ocratic Administration  must  be  support  for 
Congressional  Democratic  Initiatives  to  make 
consumer  class  actions  an  unfettered  self- 
help  remedy  for  consumers.  (Add  Consumer 
Controversy  Resolution  Act — Informal  griev- 
ance machinery.) 

B.  Citizen  Rights  of  Action 

Under  the  conunon  law.  individual  citi- 
zens were  given  standing  by  the  courts  to 
bring  direct  actions  against  violators  of  law 
as  "private  attorneys  general",  and  awarded 
by  the  courts  with  a  proportion  of  the  penal- 
ties assessed  against  the  law  violator.  These 
actions,  known  in  the  common  law  as  qui  tarn 
actions,  were  specifically  authorized  by  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1899  to  stlm- 
xilate  the  enforcement  of  antl-pollutlon 
regulation. 

The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion Act  specifically  granted  citizens  the  pow- 
er to  sue  companies  violating  the  agency's 
safety  standards,  recovering  the  costs  of  suc- 
cessful action  and  further  authorized  any 
person  Injured  by  a  product  produced  In 
knowing  violation  of  the  Commission's  rules 
or  orders  to  recover  not  only  damages  but 
attorney's  fees  as  well.  This  citizen  right 
should  similarly  be  extended  to  other  appro- 
priate cases,  especially  where  the  business 
activity  Involved  poses  the  threat  of  Injury 
or  damage  to  the  health  or  safety  of  con- 
sumers. 

C.  Consumer  Redress  Through  Public 
Advocacy 

The  Magnuson-Moes  FTC  Amendments 
provided  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
having  determined  that  a  business  has  com- 
mitted unfair  or  deceptive  acts  injurious  to 
consumers,  could  not  only  order  the  cessa- 
tion of  activities  but  go  Into  court  on  behalf 
of  consumers  to  obtain  damages  or  other 
remedies  for  the  benefit  of  Injured  consum- 
ers. As  we  have  Indicated,  parens  patriae  pro- 
visions are  also  contained  In  the  antitrust 
bills  introduced  by  Senators  Hart  and  Scott 
and  Congressman  Rodino  which  would  au- 
thorize state  attorneys  general  to  obtain 
damages  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens  of 
their  state  against  anti-trust  violators. 

D.  Responsive  Consumer  Complaint 
Mechanisms 
The  Tunney-Magnuson  Consumer  Contro- 
versies Resolution  bill  is  designed  to  Im- 
prove small  claims  courts,  arbitration  pro- 
grams and  other  consumer  grievance  mecha- 
nisms to  make  them  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  ordinary  consumer.  The  bill  would 
help  to  assure  that  consumer  redress  mecha- 
nisms have  forms  and  procedures  that  will 
permit  the  average  citizen  to  effectively  use 
them,  that  they  will  be  open  and  available 
aFtimes  when  working  people  will  have  access 
to  them,  and  that   information   about  the 
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avallabUity  and  porpose  of  dispute  reeolutlon 
mechanisms  will  be  widely  distributed  so 
that  citizens  and  consumers  will  be  aware 
of  possibilities  for  securing  effective,  fair,  In- 
expensive and  expeditious  resolution  of  their 
complaints. 

Special  attention  needs  to  be  given  to 
the  rights  of  hospital  patients  as  consum- 
ers. Perhaps  no  single  area  of  consumer  frus- 
tration and  Impotence  exists  as  In  the  treat- 
ment of  patients  by  hospitals  and  many 
physicians.  Provisions  must  be  made  to  re- 
quire that  an  independent  grievance  resolv- 
ing mechanism  be  established  and  readily 
available  at  each  hospital,  separate  and  In- 
dependent of  the  admialstratlon  of  the  hos- 
pital, to  render  independent  Judgments  on 
the  validity  ot  patient  grievance. 
//.  Antitrust  enforcement 

Grain,  flour  and  sugar  prices  come  down. 
Breakfast  cereal  and  bread  prices  go  up.  The 
consumer  wants  to  know  what  the  hell  Is 
going  on. 

The  answer  is  Dot  liard  to  find.  Only  200 
corporations  in  this  country  control  roughly 
two-thirds  of  all  manufacturing  assets.  High 
cccentratlon  exists  in  such  major  Industries 
as  breakfast  foods,  bread  baking,  autoe,  steel, 
computers,  conununicatlons,  and  xerography. 
Four  or  less  companies  control  90%  or  more 
of  the  market  lu  such  products  as:  cereal, 
soaps  and  detergents,  electric  light  bulbs, 
toothpaste,  camera  film,  soup,  chocolate 
candy,  and  many  others. 

In  1974.  prices  rose  at  an  Inflationary  rate 
of  23%  in  concentrated  industries,  but  stayed 
almost  the  same  in  competitive  Industries. 
During  the  1969-1970  recession,  prices  rose 
In  the  most  concentrated  industries,  but  de- 
creased in  the  least  concentrated  Industries. 

If  we  truly  believe  that  markets  regulated 
by  competition  are  preferable  to  markets  con- 
trolled by  government  regulation,  then  the 
first  step  Is  to  put  our  money  where  our 
mouth  ts.  Successful  antitrust  enforcement 
takes  substantial  economic  and  legal  re- 
sources. It  Is  easy  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  or  the  Justice  Department  to  file 
a  headline-grabbing  complaint  against  a  no- 
torious monc^>oly.  But  the  cases  never  seem 
to  get  won.  They  may  never  even  go  to  trial. 
They  drag  on  endlessly,  opened  by  one  gen- 
eration of  would  be  trustbusters,  closed  by 
the  next.  It  Is  estimated  that  Control  Data 
expended  tlS  million  litigating  Its  mon<^>oly 
case  against  IBM,  and  that  IBM  Is  expending 
$200  million  defending  against  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  antitrust  case.  Yet,  the  en- 
tire Antitrust  Division  budget  for  fiscal 
1976— for  all  ita  responslbUltles— Is  but 
$21,505,000  for  a  staff  of  i4>proxlmately  866 
people. 

Because  of  budgetary  constraints  and  In- 
adequate Investigatory  and  enforcement 
powers,  many  antitrust  cases  are  not  even 
filed  by  the  Department  of  Justice.  Hart- 
Scott-Tunney-Moas  blU  (8.  1136)  wlU  triple 
our  antitrust  enforcement  efforts  over  a 
three-year  period. 

The  omnibus  Hart-Scott  Antitrust  Im- 
provements Act  (8.  1284)  would — (1)  in- 
crease the  pre-complaint  civil  Investigatory 
powers  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  per- 
mit the  utilization  of  depositions  and  the 
obtaining  of  documentary  evidence  from  all 
persons  having  such  information;  (2)  pro- 
vide for  advance  notification  to  the  govern- 
ment of  large  mergers  (by  $100  million  com- 
panies) and  revise  injunction  provisions  to 
prevent  Illegal  mergers  before  they  are  con- 
sumated;  (3)  allow  a  plea  of  nolo  contendere 
to  be  used  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  guilt 
In  subsequent  private  treble  damage  actions; 
and  (4)  authorize  state  attorneys  general  to 
pursue  antitrust  violations  on  behalf  of  their 
citizens  as  quasi-class  actions  under  special- 
ized procedures,  reclaiming  the  fruits  of 
monetary  overcharges  as  damages  for  the 
benefit  of  antitrust  victims.  The  latter 
parens  patriae  provision  is  also  contained  in 


HJL  86S3,  sponsored  by  Ccmgressman  Peter 
Rodino. 

S.  3028.  coqwnsored  by  Senators  Kennedy 
and  Philip  A.  Hart,  would  c\irb  anticompeti- 
tive conduct  sanctionsd  by  regulatory  agen- 
cies by  creating  a  specialized  antitrust 
standard  to  be  followed  by  regulatcny 
agencies. 

S.  1959,  coeponsored  by  Senators  Philip  A. 
Hart,  Mansfield,  Abourezk,  Domenlci,  Has- 
kell, Kennedy,  McOovem,  Moss,  and  Nelson, 
would  make  feasible  the  break-up  of  mo- 
nopoly power  in  the  economy  by  targeting  7 
key  industries  for  antitrust  scrutiny  by  a 
temporary  special  antitrust  agency  and  court. 
Other  Important  and  timely  bills  would  spe- 
cifically mandate  the  vertical  and  horizontal 
break-up  of  the  major  energy  companies. 

Enactment  of  these  measures  would  repre- 
sent a  giant  step  toward  restoring  free  en- 
terprise in  America. 

///.  National  Commission  on  Food  Marketing 
A  decade  ago  the  first  National  Conmilsslon 
on  Food  Marketing  reported  to  President 
Johnson  and  Congress  that  Increasing  con- 
centration In  the  food  Industries,  In  particu- 
lar growth  through  acquisition  or  merger  by 
the  largest  firms,  "probably  will  result  in  a 
substantial  lessening  of  competition".  The 
Commission  called  for  immediate  action  to 
halt  the  spread  of  economic  concentration 
in  all  segments  of  the  food  industry.  Ten 
years  later  the  Commission's  fears  have  been 
largely  realized :  concentration  has  increased; 
the  spread  between  prices  paid  to  farmers 
and  the  prices  paid  by  consumers  has  con- 
tinued to  widen  and  food  claims  an  increas- 
ing share  of  the  consumer's  dollar.  We  need 
a  national  food  marketing  plan,  the  corner- 
stone of  which  must  be  the  breaJc-up  of 
monopolistic  bottlenecks  In  the  food  chain. 
To  chart  this  course.  Congress  should  recon- 
vene the  National  Commission  on  Food 
Marketing,  give  it  no  more  than  120  days  to 
review  the  growth  of  monopoly  power  in  the 
food  Industry,  and  chart  a  national  course 
back  to  a  competitive  food  marketplace. 

IV.  Federal  corporate  chartering 

Adam  Smith  never  contemplated  a  time  in 
which  business  entitles  would  exist,  grow 
and  flourlsb  for  the  benefit  of  their  own 
managers  rather  than  society  as  a  whole.  We 
tend  to  forget  that  he  wrote  "the  Interest  of 
the  producer  ought  to  be  attended  to  only  so 
far  as  it  may  be  necessary  for  promoting  that 
of  the  consumer".  (Adam  Smith — 1776) 

Corporations  with  their  extraordinary 
privileges  of  immortality  and  limited  liability 
were  creatiires  of  the  state,  chartered  origi- 
nally only  Insofar  as  their  enterprise  was  of 
substantial  public  benefit. 

Today  these  axioms  have  been  turned 
upside-down.  The  multinational  corporation 
exists  for  its  own  purposes,  not  for  society's. 
Its  power  is  centered  In  the  hands  of  self- 
perpetuating  corporate  managers  unaccount- 
able to  any  of  their  affected  publics:  not 
nations,  communities,  workers,  consumers, 
nor  even  share-holders  or  boards. 

The  time  has  surely  come  to  assert  na- 
tional, even  international,  governance  of 
what  have  come  to  be  essentially  national 
and  international  entities. 

The  concept  of  federal  chartering  has  its 
roots  deep  in  our  constitutional  traditions. 
In  the  constitutional  conventions  Madison 
proposed  express  constitutional  authority  to 
charter  into  state  corporations.  Ironically, 
Jefferson  opposed  on  the  grounds  that  fed- 
eral charters  could  be  likened  to  excessive 
power  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  national 
corporations. 

By  setting  clearly  defined  criteria  of  corpo- 
rate governance,  including  director  inde- 
pendence and  accountability,  share-holder, 
worker,  and  consumer  tights,  and  mandatory 
periodic  disclosure  of  corporate  resources, 
plans,  and  activities,  a  federal  chartering  law 
can  be  drafted  which  will  enhance  the  ac- 


countability of  the  largest  corporations 
largely  throiigh  self-enforcing  provisions 
which  will  require  litUe  biireaucratic  ac- 
cretion. 

V.  Competitive  public  enterprises 
Republicans  relish  criticism  of  New  Deal 
legislation,  yet  they  are  curiously  silent 
about  one  of  the  ooost  successful  New  Deal 
alternatives  to  regulation:  competitive  pub- 
lic enterprise.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority and  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration stand  as  monuments  of  efficient  pub- 
lic enterprise  which  to  this  day  challenge 
and  serve  as  a  yardstick  by  which  to  meas- 
ure private  utility  service  and  rates.  It  is 
an  uncontroverted  fact  that  electric  utility 
rates  in  this  country  rise  in  proportion  to 
the  distance  from  the  Tennessee  Valley  and 
Columbia  River  Basin.  Virtually  every  in- 
dustrialized coiuitry  of  Western  Europe  has 
today  established  national  energy  develop- 
ment enterprises. 

At  the  very  least,  the  arrogance  and  un- 
responsiveness of  the  multl-natitonal  oil 
companies  to  the  public  need  for  vigorous, 
low-cost  development  of  oil  and  gas  reserves 
on  publicly  owned  land  surely  calls  for  the 
creation  of  a  federal  oil  and  gas  corporation 
to  explore  and  develop  reserves  at  a  de- 
monstrably reasonable  cost  in  fair  competi- 
tion with  multi-national  oil  companies. 

VI.  Consumer  cooperatives 
One  self-help  alternative  to  unresponsive 
business  practices  which  has  deep  roots  in 
the  American  tradition  is  the  consumer 
cooperative.  Today,  as  in  the  thirties,  more 
and  more  consumers  are  turning  to  them- 
selves to  provide  the  kinds  of  food  and  other 
products  they  want  at  prices  they  know  to 
be  fair.  In  many  areas  such  cooperative 
ventures  have  not  only  brought  economic 
gains  to  their  members,  but  have  served 
as  a  competitive  spur  to  which  profit-orient- 
ed enterprises  are  forced  to  respond. 

But  cooperatives  reqiilre  specialized  skills 
and  guidance  especially  In  their  formative 
years  and  they  need  seed  capital  to  acquire 
basic  equipment  and  initial  stocks.  Just  as 
Congress  came  to  the  aid  of  rural  residents 
determined  to  bring  themselves  the  bene- 
fits of  electrification  denied  them  by  exist- 
ing utilities  through  rural  electrification 
loans,  so  the  President  and  Congress  should 
enact  a  new  cooperative  assistance  program 
as  proposed  In  the  Mclntyre-St  Germain  bill 
to  support,  through  loans,  the  efforts  of  con- 
sumers who  are  prepared  and  willing  to  help 
themselves. 

FKEEDOIC  OF  INFORMATIOIf  IK  THE 
MASKXTPLACE 

Just  as  freedom  of  Information  reqiiire- 
ments  have  begun  to  open  up  government 
to  citizen  Involvement  aud  Impact,  so  a 
stepped-up  flow  of  reliable  Information  about 
products  and  services  will  enable  individual 
consumers  to  discipline  the  competitive- 
ness at  the  market  place,  exercising  in- 
formed choice. 

Consumers  need  to  have  Information  avail- 
able at  the  time  they  are  selecting  products 
or  evaluating  services.  Government  developed 
and  approved  consumer  product  test  pro- 
tocols could  bring  consumers  usable  in- 
formation about  the  comparative  perform- 
ance of  cc»npetltlve  products.  Product  in- 
formation should  Include  price,  content  and 
cautionary  data  If  the  health  or  safety  of 
the  Individual  could  be  affected.  In  the  case 
of  food,  for  example,  the  product  information 
needed  is  unit  price  (with  clearly  marked 
prices  on  all  packaged  Items  i^ere  the  con- 
sumer now  has  that  protection),  the  nutri- 
tional value  of  the  contents,  the  major  or 
characterizing  ingredients,  net  or  drained 
weight,  and  open  dating.  Special  information 
of  concern  to  Individuals  with  diet-related 
health  problems,  such  as  diabetics,  should  be 
provided.  Where  either  new  or  commonly 
used  substances  are  added  by  processers,  for 
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whatever  reasons,  the  consumer  should  be 
Informed  of  the  fact. 

Pricing  Information  Is  not  only  essential 
for  products,  but  also  for  services.  Until  re- 
cently, lawyers,  doctors,  optometrists  and 
other  professionals  have  used  their  special 
standing  as  a  shield  against  competition,  not 
unlike  the  medieval  guilds.  Professional 
standards  are  crucial  to  both  consumers  and 
the  service  provider,  but  basic  price  Infor- 
mation Is  essential  to  consumers  when  pro- 
fessional service  coeta  are  rising.  Pricing  in- 
formation need  not  degrade  services  any  more 
than  It  does  consumer  products. 

In  fact,  the  quality  and  avaUablUty  of 
professional  services  has  become  a  more  ser- 
ious problem  today  than  ever  before.  The 
consumer  Is  Increasingly  dependent  on  the 
professional,  and  the  trust  which  Is  Implied 
m  this  relationship  has  not  always  been  ful- 
filled. The  faUure  of  the  medical  profession 
in  this  regard  Is  a  tragic  example.  Even  now 
the  nation  Is  approaching  a  similar  crucial 
point  in  the  delivery  of  legal  services,  par- 
ticularly for  low  and  middle  Income  con- 
sumers. The  American  Assembly  on  Law  and 
the  Changing  Society  urges  that  access  to 
effective  legal  service  for  all  Individuals  be 
a  fundamental  national  goal.  A  fresh  breeze 
of  change  can  bring  competition,  accounta- 
bility, costs  and  quality  control  and  new 
delivery  mechanisms  to  the  provision  of  legal 
services.  Private  Interests  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  capture  or  derail  this  drive  toward 
higher  quality  and  lower  costs  for  legal  serv- 
ices though  opening  up  the  consumer's  ac- 
cess to  critical  information. 

Premium  costs  for  comparable  life  Insur- 
ance policies  should  be  available  to  consum- 
ers, thus  introducing  price  competition  to 
a  service  now  enshrouded  In  confusion  which 
hides  needless  costs.  Hospital  service  should 
include  Information  which  Is  Important  to 
the  hospital  patient.  Reports  should  be  pro- 
vided on  such  Items  as  the  extent  of  needless 
surgery,  as  determined  by  an  Independent 
professional  audit;  the  pattern  of  drug  pre- 
scription—I.e.,  are  tranquUlzers  commonly 
prescribed;  the  effectiveness  of  Infection 
control;  and  other  relevant  information 
which  prospective  patients  should  have  avail- 
able. 

CONSUMER    FRAUD 

The  Federal  fraud  statutes  and  the  civil 
penalties  prescribed  In  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  have  been  proven  faUures 
when  It  comes  to  dealing  with  the  perpetra- 
tors of  consumer  fraud.  Criminal  sanctions 
are  necessary  to  punish  the  wanton  and 
reckless  actions  of  those  who  prey  on  the 
poor,  the  uneducated,  and  the  unsuspecting 
with  deceitful  schemes  and  investment  op- 
portunities. By  making  It  a  crime  to  know- 
ingly engage  In  any  one  of  a  series  of  defined 
consumer  frauds,  the  Consumer  Fraud  Act 
would  be  a  major  step  towards  rectifying 
the  shortcomings  of  the  existing  fabric  of  law 
protecting  the  consumer  from  fraudulent 
practices. 


REPUBLIC  OP  LITHUANIA  58TH 
ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  February 
16.  maAed  the  58th  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Republic  of  Lithu- 
ania. On  this  day,  it  is  the  custom  of  the 
Senate  to  pause  in  its  activity  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  brave  people  of  this  small 
Baltic  State.  Once  again,  it  is  n^y  great 
honor  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
recognition  of  the  right  of  these  coura- 
geous people  to  chart  their  own  national 
destiny.  Today,  however,  is  a  sad  occasion 
for  me.  For  as  I  rise,  for  the  last  time,  in 
this  Chamber  to  salute  the  people  of 
Lithuania  I  note  with  grave  apprehen- 
sion   the    growing    shadow    being    cast 


across  the  world  by  Soviet  imperialism. 
In  the  past  year,  two  more  countries  and 
25  million  people  have  fallen  under 
Soviet  domination.  South  Vietnam  and 
Angola,  many  thousands  of  miles  apart 
but  each  bordering  on  areas  vital  to  the 
free  world,  and  far  from  the  sphere  of 
traditional  Russian  interests  now  are 
within  the  embrace  of  the  Russian  bear. 

How  can  we  in  the  U.S.  Congress,  as 
representatives  of  the  most  independent 
people  the  world  has  ever  known,  con- 
tinue in  good  faith  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
people  of  the  Eastern  European  captive 
nations  when  we  refuse  the  cries  for  help 
of  others  whose  freedom  is  also  being 
brutally  crushed? 

Last  year  on  the  occasion  of  the  57th 
anniversary  of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania 
I  said: 

It  is  essential  that  In  the  long  run.  while 
pursuing  a  policy  of  detente  ...  we  do  not 
allow  ourselves  to  become  so  lulled  that  we 
endanger  our  own  freedom  and  that  of  our 
allies. 

Since  then.  President  Ford  twice  has 
asked  the  94th  Congress  for  assistance  to 
pro-Western,  anti-Soviet  forces  when 
that  assistance  may  have  meant  the  dif- 
ference between  freedom  and  foreign 
dcHnination.  Twice  the  Congress  refused. 
Twice  the  forces  of  oppression  have  won. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  state  here  and 
now.  that  congressional  speeches  and 
platitudes  regarding  the  captive  nations 
of  Eastern  Europe  will  carry  a  false  and 
hollow  ring  if  we  are  not  willing  to  take 
the  appropriate  action  to  assist  all  men 
whose  freedom  is  being  threatened.  For 
each  time  another  people  falls  under 
Soviet  domination,  the  chances  for  the 
eventual  freedom  for  the  people  of  East- 
em  Europe  is  diminished. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  on  this  the  58th 
anniversary  of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania 
I  call  upon  all  Americans  who  proudly 
bear  an  Eastern  European  heritage  to 
Join  with  me  in  urging  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  support  a  bipartisan 
foreign  policy  which  will  curb  the  ex- 
pansionism of  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  is  only  when  the  leaders  in  the  Kremlin 
realize  that  the  United  States  will  stand 
firm  in  its  resolve  to  protect  the  free 
world  that  they  will  lose  their  taste  for 
conquest  and  adventurism.  It  wiU  be 
then  that  a  true  relaxation  of  tensions 
can  take  place,  followed  by  improved 
conditions  in  Eastern  E\irope. 


MRS.  NETTIE  MITCHELL 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  had  the 
good  f  ortime  to  meet  Mrs.  Nettie  Mitchell 
of  Payette,  Maine,  during  a  recent  visit 
to  my  home  State.  She  is  a  lively  89  years 
old.  and  is  a  regular  columnist  for  the 
livermore  Falls  Advertiser.  In  a  recent 
interview  with  the  Maine  Sunday  Tele- 
gram, however,  she  reflected  on  life  in 
rural  Maine  when  she  was  growing  up. 
In  order  to  share  with  my  colleagues  her 
recipe  for  frog  ointment  and  her  cure  for 
hiccups,  among  other  things,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  article  by  Lynn 
PVanklin  in  the  Maine  Sunday  Telegram 
of  February  1,  1976,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Mahtx  Pkotilbs:  Somx  RxcoLLScnoirB  or 
Lirz  nf  RuxAi.  19th  Cemtttst  Maimi 

(By  Lynn  Franklin) 

(NetUe  MltcheU  U  89  and  lives  at  Fayette. 
A  teacher  for  much  of  her  life,  she  Is  still  a 
regular — and  celebrated — columnist  for  the 
Livermore  Falls  Advertiser  for  which  she 
writes  on  sports  events  and  the  Moose  Hill 
Church.  She  Is  among  people  from  across  the 
nation  who  will  be  appetu-lng  on  a  new  series 
of  NBC  Bicentennial  commercials,  "An 
American  Album,"  sponsored  by  Mobil.) 

I  was  lost  In  the  woods  for  nearly  24  hours 
when  I  was  eight,  but  I  wasn't  frightened. 
My  grandmother  had  told  me  If  I  asked  Jesus 
for  anything,  If  It  was  right,  he  would  give 
It  to  me.  So  I  kept  saying.  "Please  let  me  go 
home  and  see  my  baby  sister."  And  I  came 
home  to  see  my  baby  sister. 

I  found  my  own  way  out  although  they 
bad  shut  down  the  mills  and  more  than  500 
people  were  around  the  woods  searching  for 
me.  They  found  pieces  of  my  clothing  at  the 
edge  of  a  quicksand  way  up  In  ChestervUIe, 
more  than  10  miles  from  home.  I  had 
tramped  up  there,  turned  right  at  the  edge 
of  the  quicksand  and  come  back.  My  clothing 
was  all  stripped  off  me  before  I  got  back.  I 
almost  didn't  and  It  was  quite  an  event. 

But  I  found  my  way.  I  followed  a  flock  of 
sheep  and  they  took  me  home.  I  heard  the 
sheep  bell — I  was  so  lonely  and  I  heard  the 
bell — and  I  went  with  them.  With  my  going 
along  they  went  right  towards  home. 

My  paternal  grandfather  Joseph  Plant  and 
his  friends  \ised  to  gather  at  our  house  al- 
most every  Saturday  evening  and  tell  ClvU 
War  stories.  Children  were  to  be  seen  and 
not  heard  In  those  days,  you  know,  and  we 
sat  very  Interested  jvist  to  listen. 

I  think  some  of  the  tales  were  a  bit  fanci- 
ful but  others  were  dreadfully  realistic.  I 
know  my  grandfather  was  wounded  In  the 
battle  of  the  Wilderness.  He  told  about  the 
ball  and  chain  shot  used  to  cut  down  the 
trees  where  soldiers  were  taking  cover,  and  I 
found  out  a  man  here  in  Fayette  Invented 
that  terrible  device. 

Grandfather  said  for  a  ho^ltal  they  used 
a  mansion  deserted  by  the  occupants  and 
they  wheeled  In  the  grand  piano  and  used  It 
as  the  operating  table.  Of  course,  they  had 
no  anesthetics,  and  they  sawed  off  the  legs  of 
the  dreadfully  wounded  while  holding  down 
the  men.  I  think  grandfather  must  have  been 
a  medical  orderly,  although  I'm  not  sure. 

We  were  terribly  frightened  Just  to  listen 
to  his  stories. 

Let  me  recite  you  a  poem  about  my  grand- 
father. I  have  It  here  as  I  wrote  It.  in  my 
book. 

MT    <aAN0AO 

My  grandad  was  a  woodsman 

And  I  am  proud  to  state 

That  among  the  workmen  of  his  time 

He  was  accounted  great. 

No  chalnaaw  was  Invented 

Nor  even  a  double-bit 

But  brawny  muscles  were  the  force 

The  logs  to  cut  and  split. 

No  six  or  eight  hour  day  he  knew. 
From  dawning  until  dark 
He  piled  his  mighty,  honest  trade 
Twas  labor  grim  and  stark ! 

He  was  accounted  topmost  man 
And  always  led  the  crew. 
"Four  cords  of  wood,  all  split  and  piled" 
Was  the  slogan  that  he  knew. 

I  always  loved  by  grandad 
And  honored  him  as  well 
I  loved  to  hear  the  well-worn  tales 
Of  war  and  peace  he'd  tell. 

Now  after  years  I  find  It 
In  the  Book  of  Psalms,  If  you  please 
"A  man  Is  famous  according  as  he  has 
Lifted  axes  among  the  thick  trees." 

I  was  bom  In  Fayette  over  on  Moose  Hill 
not  too  far  from  the  ch\irch.  My  father  was 
a  farmer.  I  was  born  on  March  23  In  1886. 
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My  husband  was  a  mUl  worker  in  his  later 
years,  but  he  began  work  at  six.  In  a  laobbln 
mill.  In  those  days,  you  see.  chUdren  worked. 
Later  be  went  aboard  ship  for  many  years  as 
a  stoker.  And  then  he  worked  In  the  woods  In 
Virginia. 

He  came  home  to  his  father's  funeral  when 
his  father  was  killed  by  a  train,  and  that's 
when  we  met.  He  stayed  home  and  we 
married  later. 

After  we  married  he  worked  In  the  mill  at 
Chisolm.  They  had  a  very  serious  strike  at 
that  mill  one  summer  and  all  svunmer  long 
he  earned  only  $1S,  but  we  lived  on  what  I 
could  raise  here  on  our  farm  and  we  man- 
aged. They  got  a  Uttle  raise,  not  what  they 
asked  for.  but  a  compromise. 

He  worked  11  and  13  hours  a  day  and  the 
biggest  pay  check  he  ever  brought  home  was 
»26. 

We  had  ten  children  and  seven  of  them 
lived  to  grow  up  and  also  we  took  in  children, 
you  know,  so  we  were  supporting  more  than 
Just  our  famUy  most  of  the  time. 

In  the  past  25  years  I  have  taken  care  of  a 
great  many  children.  One  man  called  It  The 
Refuge.  They's  Just  walk  in  and  say.  'May  I 
stay?'  Every  one  of  them  respected  me  and 
men  or  women  either.  That's  been  a  great 
blessing  to  me. 

When  I  was  five  I  had  the  responsibility 
of  taking  care  of  a  family  and  I  coxild  not  go 
to  school  until  seven  because  of  my  respon- 
sibilities at  home.  I  had  to  do  the  cooking 
and  cleaning. 

But  when  I  did  finally  get  to  school  I  think 
I  did  very  weU.  I  went  quickly  to  the  most 
advanced  reader.  You  see  my  father  and 
mother  both  were  very  much  interested  In 
schooling.  And  in  learning. 

My  father  hadn't  had  the  advantages  my 
mother  had  and  I  think  he  cherished  them 
even  more.  He  would  take  me  up  on  the  bed 
beside  him  when  be  was  lying  down  and  I'd 
learn  my  ABC's  and  how  to  count  before  1 
was  two.  I  began  to  read. 

Believe  it  or  not.  when  I  was  two  a  very 
personable  lady  with  a  long  Southern  drawl 
brought  me  a  copy  of  Gullivers  Travels  and  I 
started  to  read  it.  She  was  delighted  to  see  I 
could  begin  to  read  It  and  she  said  to  my 
mother.  "I  tell  you.  Lizzy,  that  girl  Is  going  to 
be  a  teacher." 

I  always  remembered  It  and  I  wanted  to  be 
a  teacher.  I  couldn't  rest  until  I  learned  to 
read  that  book.  And  so  I  learned  a  great  many 
things  very  early  in  life  and  It  was  to  my 
advantage. 

Before  I  was  four  I  was  reading  the  news- 
paper. 

At  19  I  did  start  to  teach  and  I  loved  It.  I 
earned  $6  a  week  and  paid  $2  of  that  for 
board.  I  taught  at  Jay  and  at  Bing's  Comer 
and  at  Blalsdell.  Bethel,  Canton  and  GU- 
bertvllle.  In  those  dajrs  they  hired  a  teacher 
one  term  at  a  time,  term  by  term.  Sometimes 
a  request  would  come  from  some  other  place 
that  heard  of  you,  'Will  you  come?' 

My  grandfather,  Roger  Ela  was  a  circuit 
rider.  He  and  his  father  and  mother  had 
migrated  from  New  Hampshire  to  New 
ShPTon,  Maine.  He  was  only  seven  but  he 
drove  the  cattle  all  the  way.  His  mother  rode 
a  horse  carrying  her  baby  in  her  arms.  His 
father  drove  the  oxcart  with  their  goods. 

They  stayed  here  in  Maine  and  he  became 
a  minister.  In  Maine  in  those  days  religion 
was  more  marked  than  today,  more  em- 
phasized in  famUy  life.  He  had  a  family  of 
nine  children  and  his  wife  died. 

As  a  circuit  rider,  he'd  carry  his  Bible  In 
his  saddle  bags  and  ride  about  to  preach  In 
Ave  churches  a  week,  travelling  a  great  many 
miles  to  do  It.  He  was  paid  75  cents  a  week 
for  the  five  churches.  That  was,  I  believe 
a  good  sum  for  those  days. 

He  met  my  grandmother  when  he  came  to 
preach  at  Moose  mil  about  1830.  She  had 
come  back  home  to  the  Wadsworth  place 
after  her  husband  and  little  daughter  died. 
She  was  a  Wadsworth  of  Moose  Hill. 
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They  married  and  he  dragged  the  timbers 
out  of  the  woods  on  his  back  and  buUt  a 
house  and  they  lived  in  It  and  my  mother 
was  bom  there. 

He  finally  was  stricken.  They  didn't  realize 
what  was  wrong  except  that  be  didn't  feel 
well.  He  kept  having  bad  speUs,  as  they 
called  them.  Finally,  while  he  was  preaching 
a  sermon,  he  was  stricken  and  died  a  few 
hours  after.  They  found  he  had  cancer. 

My  grandmother  was  a  small  woman  and 
both  of  her  husbands  covdd  stretch  their 
arms  out  straight  and  she  could  walk  under 
them  without  bowing.  She  married  two  big 
men.  One  was  a  sea  captain.  Columbus 
Warren,  the  other  was  the  circuit  rider. 

The  children  today  would  have  to  go  to 
a  circus  to  see  as  many  Interesting  things 
as  we  did  In  our  everyday  living. 

Of  course  we  raised  our  own  pork  and  our 
own  beef  and  milk,  butter,  cheese  and  eggs 
and  grain.  E^verything  was  produced  from 
the  land  and  the  children  had  to  help  do  it. 
We  puUed  weeds  and  brought  In  the  wood 
and  the  kindling  and  the  older  boys  sawed 
up  and  split  for  us. 

We  tended  the  fires — oh,  we  had  a  lot  of 
work. 

At  the  time  I  didn't  consider  It  too  much 
fun,  but  as  I  look  back  I  think  it  was  much 
better  than  most  of  the  entertainment  they 
have  today. 

At  school  at  recess  we  played  Around  the 
Green  Carpet  and  I'm  on  the  King's  Landing, 
Scootch  Tag  and  many  more  games. 

We  also  had  Old  Mother  Witch  and  Going 
To  The  Store.  That  was  a  marvellous  game. 

The  children  sat  in  rows.  One  was  an  old 
witch  outside,  one  was  the  mother  and  one 
was  the  storekeeper.  The  mother  said  to  the 
children. 

I'm  giving  you  so  much  work  to  do 

Needle,  thread  and  thimble  too. 

If  you  get  It  done  'fore  I  get  back 

111  give  you  five  nuts  to  crack. 

But  if  you  dont  get  It  done  'fore  I  get  back 

111  give  you  a  crack  on  the  back. 

Now  I'm  going  to  the  store. 

So  she  went  to  the  store  and  she  said  to 
the  storekeeper,  "I  want  a  box  of  matches.' 
Then  aU  the  children  behind  her  sang  out, 
'I  want  a  box  of  matches.' 

Everything  she  asked  for  they  repeated. 
Suddenly,  she'd  say,  'I  want  a  stick  to  lick 
my  children  with !' 

When  she  said  that  they  all  would  run 
back  and  the  last  one  to  run  she  could  catch 
to  take  her  place. 

Then  the  old  witch  would  come  and  the 
children  were  named  by  colors. 

She  would  say,  'O,  I  love  the  color  blue.' 
Then  the  blue  child  would  get  up  and  she'd 
take  it  with  her  while  the  mother  was  out 
doing  something  else. 

And  the  witch  would  come  back  and  say, 
•Red  Is  my  favorite  color.'  And  the  child  who 
was  red  would  go  with  the  witch,  and  she 
would  hide  aU  the  children. 

The  mother  would  come  back  and  no  child 
to  be  seen. 

The  old  witch  would  appear  and  say,  'I 
want  to  invite  you  over  to  my  house  for  din- 
ner.' She  had  the  children  all  in  a  row  back 
where  she'd  hidden  them. 

So,  the  mother  foUowed  her  and  they  sat 
down  to  dinner.  The  mother  tasted  one  of 
the  dishes  and  said  to  the  old  witch,  "What's 
this?" 

That's  cabbage.  Do  you  like  cabbage? 

"That  tastes  like  one  of  my  children,'  would 
scream  the  mother.  'Go  home  quick  I' 

Then  she  tasted  another  dish. 

'What's  this?' 

"That's  poteto,'  said  the  old  witch.  'Do  you 
like  potato?' 

Tt  tastes  like  one  of  my  children,'  screamed 
the  mother.  'Go  home  quick!' 

"And  they  would  all  start  for  home,  the 
whole  bunch  of  them  and  the  mother  run- 


ning with  them  and  the  old  witch  charging 
after  the  whole  crowd. 

The  one  the  witch  caught  had  to  be  witch 
again,  and  the  one  the  mother  caught  had  to 
take  her  place. 

Oh,  there  were  a  lot  of  those  games  we 
used  to  play  and  I  think  they  were  a  lot  more 
fun  than  hobby  horses  and  things  like  that. 
Anyway,  we  didn't  have  any  mechanical 
things  and  I  think  we  were  Just  as  weU  with- 
out them,  maybe  better. 

It  was  pitiful  In  those  days  for  most  of 
the  aged  and  poor.  But  our  neighborhood 
was  like  a  family  and  everybody  helped. 

There  was  no  Social  Security,  and  there 
wasn't  any  when  my  husband  died  so  I  didn't 
get  any  either.  But  I  did  earn  a  little  later 
myself,  so  I  have  the  minimum. 

There  was  no  provision  and  It  was  over  the 
hill  to  the  poor  house  if  people  couldn't  sup- 
port themselves.  The  poorhouse — that  was  a 
workhouse  for  those  able  to  do  anything,  and 
it  was  pitiful. 

Children  in  a  family  that  couldn't  support 
them  were  bound  out  and  a  bound  child 
really  suffered  in  most  cases.  It  was  a  des- 
perate condition. 

But  for  the  most  part  there  was  a  kindly 
spirit.  I  remember  when  my  father  would 
come  home  singing.  And  maybe  he'd  worked 
16  hours  and  got  a  whole  dollar  for  his  day's 
work. 

He  was  6  feet  2  and  rugged  and  had  fine 
common  sense. 

I  remember  my  father  bought  the  first 
mowing  machine  in  this  part  of  the  country 
and  people  came  from  mUes  around  to  see  it. 
Everyone  was  mowing  with  a  hand  scythe, 
you  see. 

My  grandfather's  sermons  came  strtdght 
from  the  Bible.  He  believed  literally 
everything  that  was  In  the  Bible  and  he 
preached  to  people  to  live  by  its  tenets.  I 
think  the  spirit  of  Christ  is  Just  as  Important 
today.  Why,  today  the  Book  of  Revelations 
and  the  newspajjer  seem  to  go  along  together. 
As  I  say.  when  I  was  Ui  the  woods  lost  I 
wasn't  frightened.  I  knew  what  my  grand- 
father told  me,  to  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  I  believed  it. 

Grandmother  was  a  tiny  woman  but  she 
wove  great  webs  of  cloth.  I  remember  her 
sitting  at  her  spinning  wheel  aU  day  long.  She 
was  patient  with  everything  you  see,  and  she 
had  a  fundamental  understanding  of  living 
of  her  own  and  a  love  In  her  heart  for  every- 
body. She  had  a  forgiveness  for  anything 
she  didn't  agree  with.  She  was  very  gentle. 
She  was  a  Wadsworth,  Uke  I  said.  They 
were  an  Illustrious  family.  I  recall  an  account 
In  one  of  the  old  agriculture  papers  about 
the  Maine  State  Pair  held  In  Wayne.  The 
reference  was  to  Squire  Wadsworth  virith  his 
gentlemanly  bulls  and  ladylike  cows;  the 
Squire  wore  his  tall  beaver  hat  as  usual,  it 
said. 

To  build  his  house  he  employed  16  men  at 
one  time  or  another  over  eight  years.  Of 
course  the  house  had  28  rooms  in  It. 

The  house  came  right  out  of  the  farm.  The 
bricks  were  made  there  and  the  l(^s  cut  out 
of  the  woods  and  the  boards  were  aU  sawed 
there  with  an  up-and-down  saw.  one  man  In 
the  pit.  another  man  on  top  with  a  big  saw 
pushing  it  up  and  down.  The  Squire  Wads- 
worth house  had  to  be  something  special. 

He  had  the  first  covmtry  store  in  this  part 
of  the  country  and  that  was  Just  as  soon  as  a 
road  was  built  to  HalloweU.  Before  the  road 
everything  had  to  be  brought  in  saddlebags. 
When  the  road  was  built.  I  remember  an  old 
lady  telling — she  was  around  90  and  I  was  a 
Uttle  girl — she  told  me  she  remembered 
watching  Squire  Wadsworth  driving  his  team 
towskrd  HalloweU,  wearing  his  taU  hat  and. 
she  said,  chevrtng  "those  wooden  false  teeth." 
You  might  be  interested  in  some  of  our 
medicines.  We  prepared  them  quite  seriously 
and  I  think  we  benefited  from  them  too.  We 
weren't  always  hobbling  off  to  the  doctor. 
Here's  one  for  example,  a  basic  one  that 
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can  be  adapted  for  a  lot  of  things.  It's  frog 
ointment. 

The  last  of  June,  the  first  of  July  before 
dog  days  come  In,  Is  the  most  proper  time  of 
the  year  to  prepare  thU  ointment.  Tou  shoxUd 
catch  your  green  water  frogs  overnight  and 
the  next  morning  put  them  to  Ice.  Then  stun 
them  and  put  them  In  a  stew  pan,  adding  an 
equal  weight  of  fresh  butter. 

Stew  them  half  a  day  or  until  they're  all  of 
a  crump,  but  you  must  not  stir  them  nor 
break  them  to  pieces.  This  la  prevented  by 
keeping  coals  on  the  Ud  of  the  pan.  Drain  off 
the  ointment  and  secure  It  In  glass. 

Now  to  prepare  the  frog  ointment  add  as 
much  red  precipitate  as  will  make  It  as  red 
as  burnt  brick  and  In  some  urgent  cases  an 
ounce  may  be  added  to  half  a  pound  of  the 
ointment. 

Now  If  you  have  canker,  this  Is  what  you  do 
with  It.  Add  to  the  pound  of  frog  ointment 
one  ounce  of  mashed  rosenxary  root,  moun- 
tain flax  root  one  ounce,  white  buck's  root 
half  an  ounce,  crow's  bill  root  half  an  ounce 
and  what  Is  called  red  or  canker  root  one  half 
ounce  and  pulverize  or  cut  these  roots  fine 
and  simmer  them  In  the  ointment  until  they 
are  crispy,  but  don't  bum  It.  Strain  It  off  and 
preserve  It  In  glass. 

Now  If  you  might  possibly  need  a  venereal 
salve  of  any  kind,  take  a  measure  of  frog 
ointment,  sweet  oil,  the  liver  oil  of  cod  or 
nisk,  sunflsh  oil,  bees  wax.  bayberry  tallow, 
mutton  tallow  and  hog's  fat  and  to  a  pound 
of  each  of  these  Ingredients  add  mashed  rose- 
mary root,  adders  tongue,  scurvy  grass.  Sim- 
mer them  all  together  one  hour. 

Filter  this  through  a  nest  of  tow  or  fine 
horsehair  and  secure  It  in  glass. 

Oh,  there  are  many  cures  you  can  effect 
with  frog  ointment. 

If  you  have  rheumatism  you  might  need  it 
this  way :  Take  equal  parts  of  the  frog  oint- 
ment, rattlesnake  grease,  sunSsh  oil,  sea 
tiurtle's  grease — that's  called  sea  tartars — 
woodchuck  grease,  pole  cat's  grease,  called 
skunk,  the  oU  of  angleworm  called  earth  and 
fish  worms,  the  marrow  of  a  healthy  horse's 
bones,  neatsfoot  oil.  the  oil  of  codfish  liver 
and  otter  grease  If  It  can  be  obtained.  To 
four  ounces  of  each  of  these  additives,  add 
the  following: 

Take  one  gill  of  clear  spirits  of  turpentine 
and  add  to  the  gill  on  ounce  of  the  best  of 
camphor  and  when  dissolved  add  one  ounce 
of  the  very  vest  of  opium.  Of  course,  that's 
Illegal  now,  but  It  dldnt  used  to  be.  Dissolve 
In  as  Uttle  hot  water  as  will  dissolve  it  and 
add  all  these  Ingredients  together  over  a  gen- 
tle heat.  Cork  this  ointment  tight  In  a  glass 
vessel. 

May  It  tell  you  how  to  cure  the  hiccups? 
In  case  of  common  hiccups,  give  vinegar  and 
salt.  But  he  that  has  brought  the  rum  hic- 
cups upon  himself  by  the  use  of  added  spirits 
must  first  remove  the  cause.  I  have  stopped 
such  hiccups  with  the  use  of  cramp  weed 
and  the  false  tongue  of  a  colt  steeped  to- 
gether. 

But  in  order  to  remove  the  cause  or  kill  the 
poison,  give  diuretic  pills. 


ON  THE  OCCASION  OP  NOAA'S 

FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  MAGNOSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  that  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration — NOAA — 
recently  observed  its  fifth  anniversary. 
I  believe  this  agency  has  had  a  positive 
Impact  on  national  and  international 
ocean  affairs  and  deserves  recognition  for 
a  Job  well  done. 

Most  of  the  13.000  men  and  women 
who  came  to  work  for  NOAA  on  Monday, 
October  5.  1970.  came  with  the  idea  of 
establishing  NOAA  as  an  important  en- 


vironmental and  management  agency,  as 
well  as  an  agency  concerned  with  en- 
vironmental science  and  service.  It  has 
been  charged  with  the  tasks  of  develop- 
ing a  vigorous  ocean  and  atmospheric 
program :  to  explore,  assess,  develop,  and 
conserve  the  living  and  nonliving  re- 
sources of  the  ocean:  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensive national  environmental  mon- 
itoring and  predlctl(Hi  capability,  provid- 
ing both  weather  and  ocean  monitoring, 
forecasting,  and  warning  services;  to 
foster  the  establishment  of  coastal  zone 
planning  and  management  systems  by 
the  States  under  Federal  guidelines  and 
support;  and  to  explore  the  feasibility  of 
controlling  atmosphere  and  oceanic  proc- 
esses for  the  benefit  of  mankind  as  well 
as  assessing  the  effects  of  man's  activities 
on  the  oceans  and  atmosphere. 

During  the  course  of  its  first  5  years, 
NOAA  has  emerged  as  an  Important  en- 
vironmental management  agency  and  as 
a  major  source  of  objective  information 
on  the  environmental  effects  of  man's  ac- 
tivities. Several  laws  enacted  in  1972  and 
1973,  such  as  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act,  Marine  Mammal  Protection 
Act,  Marine  Protection,  Research  and 
Sanctuaries  Act,  Endangered  Species  Act, 
Offshore  Shrimp  Fisheries  Act,  and 
Weather  Modification  Reporting  Act, 
gave  NOAA  a  variety  of  tasks  and  enor- 
mously broadened  the  Agency's  respon- 
sibilities. 

The  national  sea  grant  program  en- 
ables NOAA  to  assemble  multifaceted  as- 
pects of  the  Nation's  ocean  Interest. 
In  late  1972,  the  Marine  Advisory  Service 
was  created  within  the  Office  of  Sea 
Grant.  It  was  given  the  responsibility  for 
developing  knowledge  and  information 
on  marine  resources,  providing  products 
and  services  from  NOAA  to  other  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies  and  assisting 
private  citiens  Interest  in  ocean  affairs. 

NOAA  has  taken  part  and  coordinated 
U.S.  participation  in  international  world 
ocean  and  atmosphere  projects.  It  has 
cooperated  actively  with  international 
organizations  in  developing  the  World 
Weather  Watch.  Integrated  Global 
Ocean  Station  System,  global  atmosphere 
research  program,  and  the  Earthwatch 
concept  of  the  United  Nations  environ- 
ment program. 

These  programs  and  projects  that  I 
have  mentioned  are  only  a  few  of  the 
imdertaklngs  which  NOAA  has  success- 
fully managed.  It  holds  the  scientific  and 
technical  capabilities,  facilities  and  re- 
sources to  carry  out  a  unified  national 
oceanic  program.  I  visualize  this  Agency 
as  developing  an  approach  to  world  ocean 
resources  which  Is  a  concerted  effort  to 
realize  the  potential  in  the  oceans  and 
to  meet  a  major  portion  of  future  food, 
energy,  and  raw  material  requirements 
with  ocean  resources  in  a  nonpollutlng 
manner. 

In  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  NOAA  as  the 
world  advances  toward  full  realization  of 
man's  oceanic  heritage. 

I  believe  the  article  written  by  Ann  K. 
Cook  entitled  "NOAA:  A  5-year-Look," 
merits  our  attention,  and  therefore  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  RccoRS. 


There  being  no  objectlcm.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

NOAA:  A  S-Ykak  Look 
(By  Ann  K.  Cook) 

Most  of  the  13,000  men  and  women  who 
came  to  work  as  NOAA  employees  on  Mon- 
day, October  5,  1970,  the  agency's  first  official 
day  of  operation,  were  engaged  in  providing 
envlroiunental  services  and  products  or  in 
conducting  research  and  development  to  im- 
prove those  services.  "Monitor  and  predict;" 
"explore,  map,  and  chart;"  "Improve  man's 
understanding  of  the  physical  environment" 
. . .  those  were  the  phrases  most  often  used  to 
describe  the  new  agency's  mission. 

To  a  great  extent,  the  phrases  still  apply. 
But,  in  its  first  five  years  of  life,  NOAA's 
role  has  been  transformed  in  fundamental 
ways. 

"The  most  significant,"  according  to  the 
agency's  Administrator,  Dr.  Robert  M.  White, 
"is  the  general  establishment  of  NOAA  as 
an  Important  environmental  management 
agency,  as  well  as  an  agency  concerned  with 
environmental  science  and  service.  The 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act,  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act,  the  Marine  Protec- 
tion. Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act — all 
passed  in  1972 — and  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  of  1973,  encH-mously  broadened  NOAA 
responsibilities  In  environmental  manage- 
ment and  commercial  fisheries.  "These,"  Dr. 
White  points  out,  "have  changed  NOAA  from 
a  strictly  scientific  and  technical  agency  into 
one  that  now  must  deal  with  many  of  the 
social,  political,  and  economic  problems  that 
interface  with  the  scientific  problems  of  the 
environment  which  we  have  dealt  with  so 
extensively." 

The  second  change  is  NOAA's  emergence 
as  a  source  of  objective  information  on  the 
environmental  effects  of  various  proposed 
actions. 

"People  who  have  to  make  decisions,  which 
are  essentially  political  decisions  by  elected 
officials,  must  weigh  economic  development 
against  preservation  of  environmental  qual- 
ity." Dr.  White  explains.  "My  feeling  Is  that 
it's  not  good  for  the  country  to  err  on  either 
side  of  this  problem.  There  are  too  many 
emotions  Involved,  and  not  enough  data.  To 
err  on  the  side  of  favoring  economic  develop- 
ment as  against  environmental  quality,  or 
to  err  In  the  other  direction,  is  dangerous. 
Somebody  has  to  put  all  the  factors  together, 
so  that  the  decisionmakers  have  all  the  need- 
ed information. 

"We  are  trying  to  position  NOAA  in  such 
a  way  that  our  investigations  of  the  environ- 
ment, our  studies  of  the  impact  of  man's  ac- 
tivities on  the  environment,  are  baaed  so  sol- 
idly on  data,  proper  analyses,  and  good  sci- 
entific assessment  that  we  become  looked 
to  as  an  obviously  Impartial  and  reasonably 
objective  source  of  Information  on  what  en- 
vironmental impacts  are.  Our  Job  Is  to  get 
balanced  Information  to  decision-makers, 
and  achieving  this  balance  Is  a  major  respon- 
sibUity  and  obUgatlon  of  NOAA." 

The  years  1973  and  1973  were  banner  ones 
for  the  new  organization.  In  rapid  succession 
several  new  laws — the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act,  Marine  Mammal  I*rotectlon  Act, 
Marine  Protection,  Research,  and  Sanctuaries 
Act,  Endangered  Species  Act,  OffshOTe  Shrimp 
Fisheries  Act.  and  Weather  Modification  Re- 
porting Act — gave  NOAA  a  variety  of  new  re- 
sp>onsibllitles. 

Referring  to  the  new  laws.  Dr.  White  said 
later:  "The  wisdom  of  assembling  responsi- 
bility for  multifaceted  aspects  of  the  nation's 
ocean  interests  In  one  organization  has  been 
borne  out.  This  has  enabled  the  management 
of  interlocking  programs  in  a  way  that  makes 
each  function  an  element  of  a  larger  national 
drive.  The  Sea  Grant  College  Program,  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Program,  and  our 
varlotis  flsharlet  efforts  are  so  Intertwined 
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that  to  deal  with  them  separately,  as  would 
have  been  required  prior  to  the  formation  of 
NOAA,  would  make  administration  difficult 
and  consistent  policy  direction  Impossible  .  . . 

"NOAA  has  given  the  nation  a  mechanism 
to  assist  In  addressing  In  an  integrated  way 
the  urgent  problems  of  ocean  food  supply 
environmental  aspects  of  the  development  of 
ocean  energy  resources,  and  the  ever-present 
challenge  of  protecting  our  people  and  their 
property  from  ocean-related  natural  hazards. 

"The  emergency  of  a  central  Federal  agen- 
cy to  deal  with  the  wide  range  of  ocean 
efforts  has  given  other  government  entities 
a  place  to  go  for  assistance  and  a  focal  point 
for  the  Congress  as  it  establishes  new  ocean 
policies  and  laws." 

Designed  to  foster  management  of  the  fin- 
ite and  Increasingly  valuable  shore  regions 
in  the  public  Interest,  the  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Act  calls  for  States  to  prepare  com- 
prehensive plans  for  balanced  use  of  their 
coastal  zones,  maintaining  environmental 
quality  while  providing  for  economic  devel- 
opment. Under  the  law,  NOAA  gives  match- 
ing fund  grants,  both  for  planning  and  carry- 
ing out  approved  State  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment programs,  and  for  establishment  of 
estuarlne  sanctuaries.  Grant  funds  became 
available  about  the  beginning  of  1974.  and 
within  12  months,  29  of  the  34  eligible 
States  and  territories  had  applied  for  and  re- 
ceived program  development  grants.  By  the 
end  of  June  1975,  all  other  eUglbles  except 
American  Samoa  had  Joined  the  program, 
and  two  estuarlne  sanctuaries — one  In  Coos 
Bay,  Oregon,  and  another  on  Si^>elo  Island, 
Georgia — had  been  established. 

"The  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act,"  Dr. 
White  says,  "recognizes  the  need  fc«-  a  bal- 
anced approach  to  environmental  manage- 
ment problems.  NOAA  does  not  tell  the 
States  what  to  do.  Our  Job  is  to  make  siue 
that  the  plans  they  develop  conform  with 
the  balanced  policies  set  down  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  Act  provides  a  focus  for  resolving 
environmental  issues  of  use  and  preservation 
of  coastal  areas.  This  lesoluiion  calls  for 
Information,  lots  of  Information,  not  only 
about  our  shorelands  and  offshore  waters,  but 
about  projected  industrial,  population,  and 
economic  growth.  Part  of  NOAA's  task  is  to 
help  the  States  acquire  the  necessary  under- 
standing with  regard  to  the  physical,  biolog- 
ical, and  chemical  processes  of  the  coastal 
zone.  Before  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act  was  passed,  some  95  percent  of  the  Sea 
Grant  effort  for  five  years  had  been  devoted 
to  the  study  of  problems  of  the  coastal  zone, 
laying  the  base  for  cosistal  zone  management 
programs  in  many  states.  Furthermore,  the 
PlBherles  Service,  EDS,  and  NOS  are  contrib- 
uting their  special  expertise  to  the  success 
of  this  program.  Thus,  NOAA's  large  pool  of 
essential  talent  said  knowledge  Is  being 
drawn  upon  in  Implementing  the  act." 

The  sanctuaries  provisions  of  the  Marine 
Protection.  Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act, 
intended  to  preserve  or  restore  marine  areas 
for  their  conservation,  recreational,  ecolog- 
ical, or  aesthetic  value,  also  were  assigned  to 
the  Office  of  Coastal  Zone  Management.  The 
first  marine  sanctuary — site  of  the  wreckage 
of  the  UJ8.S.  Monitor— vras  designated  In 
January  1975. 

Assignment  to  NOAA  of  responsibilities 
imder  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act. 
Dr.  White  believes,  "came  about  because 
NOAA  was  increasingly  regarded  as  an  agency 
that  could  deal  with  the  enormously  difficult 
problems  in  a  considered  way.  The  existence 
of  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service, 
looking  at  both  commercial  and  recreational 
peculations,  made  it  possible  for  NOAA  to 
undertake  this  task. 

"This  Act,  as  well  as  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1973,  gave  NOAA  responsi- 
bility for  protecting  many  nuolne  mammals 
and  endangered  q>ecies.  Both  call  for  exten- 
sive research  on  marine  ecosystems.  Prob- 
lems of  management  of  seal  p<^ulatk>ns  on 


the  Pribllof  Islands,  of  the  porpoises  ac- 
cidentally caught  In  the  process  of  fishing 
for  yellowfln  tuna,  and  protection  of  the 
world's  whale  stock  are  difficult  and  costly  to 
resolve." 

After  the  passage  of  the  Marine  Mammal 
Protection  Act,  the  NOAA  Administrator  was 
appointed  United  States  Commissioner  to 
the  International  Whaling  Commission, 
which  has  since  Instituted  conservation 
measures  to  preserve  many  whale  species. 
We  have  made  great  strides,  but  "the  fight  is 
neither  won,  nor  over,"  Dr.  White  asserts. 

TO  examine  the  reasons  for  fiuctuatlon 
of  the  A'^Mffc^a  fur  seal  population.  NOAA  in 
1973  set  aside  one  of  the  PrlbUof  Islands  as 
an  unharvested  control  area.  The  harvested 
populations  on  St.  Paul  Island  are  being 
compared  with  the  control  group  on  un- 
harvested St.  George  Island,  in  order  to  iden- 
tify the  factors  affecting  survival  and 
abundEince.  With  this  information,  the  herd 
can  be  managed  effectively  at  optlmimi  lev- 
els in  the  future. 

The  ocean  dumping  provisions  of  the 
Marine  Protection  Research,  and  Sanctuaries 
Act  led  to  the  esUbltshment  of  NOAA's 
Marine  Ecosystems  Analysis  (MESA)  pro- 
gram, now  managed  by  the  Environmental 
Research  Laboratories.  Its  first  project, 
planned  for  seven  years,  is  being  carried  out 
In  the  New  York  Bight — the  ocean  area  east 
of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware, 
where  the  wastes  of  millions  of  people  are 
dumped — dredge  spoils.  Industrial  wastes, 
sewage  sludge,  and  toxic  acids.  Through 
studies  of  the  physical,  chemical,  and 
biological  characteristics  of  the  Bight,  MESA 
is  determining  the  effects  of  this  waste 
dumping  on  the  area's  fisheries  and  beaches. 
The  program  now  is  beginning  a  similar 
study  of  Puget  Sound,  and  In  addition  is 
examining  the  envlroiunental  consequences 
of  mining  manganese-rich  nodules  from  the 
ocean  fioor. 

MESA  offers  a  prime  example  of  integrated 
use  of  the  cross-section  of  talents  made  pos- 
sible by  the  creation  of  NOAA.  It  draws  on 
the  scientific  capabilities  and  facilities  of  aU 
six  major  NOAA  components  and  of  institu- 
tions supported  by  the  Sea  Grant  program. 

"The  Information  gained,"  Eh-.  White  notes, 
"will  help  solve  a  whole  range  of  national 
problems  which  come  Into  sharp  foc\is  along 
our  coasts — the  building  of  offshore  facilities, 
development  of  energy  resources,  ocean 
transportation  and  deepwater  ports,  and  off- 
shore nuclear  power  plants." 

An  example  of  how  NOAA  know-how  pays 
off  for  Federal  agencies  directly  engaged  in 
this  energy  search  and  in  need  of  unbiased 
environmental  Information  is  the  major  re- 
search effort  currently  being  carried  out  for 
the  Interior  Department's  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  (BLM) .  Under  a  contract  with 
the  BLM,  NOAA  has  mobilized  personnel  and 
equipment  from  several  of  its  components 
to  conduct  environmental  impact  studies 
this  year  In  potentially  oll-rtch  Alaskan 
waters.  The  BLM,  which  has  Jurisdiction 
over  continental  shelf  oil  leases,  is  making 
practical  use  of  NOAA's  capabilities  to  carry 
out  in-depth  studies  of  the  impact  of  the 
exploration  and  development  of  oil  and  gas 
resources  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  and  the  Ber- 
ing and  Beaufort  Seas. 

In  addition,  the  National  Ocean  Survey  is 
producing  a  series  of  bathymetric  maps  to 
assist  the  BI^M's  oil  leasing  programs  In  areas 
off  the  Atlantic  coast,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  off  the  channel  islands  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia which  geologists  consider  prime  tar- 
gets for  oil  exploration.  These  maps  will  pro- 
vide precise  and  up-to-date  measurements 
of  the  sea  bottom  and  facUitate  the  prepara- 
tion of  environmental  impact  statements  on 
the  possible  effects  of  ocean  oil  exploration 
in  the  new  areas. 

NOAA  contributes  in  many  other  ways  to 
the  nation's  searob  for  new  energy  sources 
and  for  solutions  to  the  related  problems  of 


deepwater  ports  and  transportation  of  fuels. 
Neftfly  all  of  NOAA's  major  components,  as 
weU  as  the  Sea  Grant  program,  have  taken 
part  In  the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity's studies  on  energy  development.  Some 
are  participating  in  studies  of  offshore  float- 
ing nuclear  power  plants  and  of  outer  conti- 
nental oU  and  gas  development.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Maritime  Administration,  base- 
Une  levels  of  petroletun  hydrocarbons  across 
the  Pacific  Ocean  are  being  determined. 
BiUnute  quantities  of  hydrocarbons  in  the 
tissues  of  marine  organisms  in  Prince  Wil- 
liam Soiuid,  Alaska,  are  being  measured  be- 
fore completion  of  the  Trans-Alaskan  Pipe- 
line. Such  baseline  studies  wlU  make  It  pos- 
sible to  determine,  in  future,  whether  levels 
of  manmade  contaminants  are  rising — pro- 
viding an  early  warning  system  of  possible 
environmental  damage. 

In  a  program  of  near -shore  water  ciroula- 
tlon  studies  started  soon  after  NOAA  was 
formed,  the  National  Ocean  Survey  has 
assessed  water  motion  in  sounds,  inlets,  and 
bays,  including  Cook  Inlet,  Alaska,  and  now 
is  starting  a  five-year  study  of  clroulatlon  in 
Puget  Sound.  Such  surveys  are  vital  to  ma- 
rine transportation,  especially  oil  shipment, 
to  pollution  control,  and  to  management  of 
the  coastal  zone.  Since  1972,  NOS  also  has 
been  making  special  hydrographlc  surveys  of 
shipping  channels  in  developing  areas  such 
as  Alaska,  where  petroleum  shipping  opera- 
tions and  other  activities  are  burgeoning 
rapidly. 

A  Deepwater  Ports  Project  Office  was  estab- 
lished this  year  within  the  Environmental 
Data  Service  to  meet  NOAA  responslbUltles 
under  the  1974  Deepwater  Port  Act,  which 
calls  for  the  agency  to  review,  evaluate,  to 
prepare  recommendations  on  deepwater  port 
license  applications  and  related  environmen- 
tal Impact  statements. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  environ- 
mental management  in  v^lch  NOAA  is  in- 
vcdved  is  that  of  managing  fisheries  resources. 
"D\urlng  the  past  five  years,"  Dr.  White  points 
out.  "we  have  taken  steps  to  push  for  much- 
strengthened  international  fisheries  manage- 
ment regimes,  working  through  international 
organizations.  Even  though  we  remain 
unsatisfied,  I  think  it's  fair  to  say  that  we 
have  achieved  much  stricter  and  broader  con- 
servation measiires  on  the  part  of  other  na- 
tions to  protect  our  fisheries. 

"But,  as  the  present  Law  of  the  Sea  de- 
liberations unfold,  and  as  Congress  decides 
upon  its  course  of  action,  it  Is  clear  that 
m  the  near  future  our  nation  will  be  respon- 
sible for  an  expanded  economic  Jurisdiction 
over  oceanic  resources.  We  will  need  new 
arrangements  for  managing  our  fisheries  that 
provide  for  their  conservation  as  well  as  their 
development.  The  Fisheries  Service  has  been 
active  In  devising  management  schemes  for 
a  future  200-mile  economic  Jurisdiction,  and 
also  has  developed  a  comprchenslve  national 
flisheries  plan  which  I  think  will  set  the 
pattern  for  the  development  of  VS.  fisheries 
In  the  years  ahead.  NOAA.  working  with  the 
states  and  the  affected  industries,  hopes  to 
conserve  these  valuable  and  renewable  re- 
sources, while  at  the  same  time  establishing 
meaningful  management  systems  which  can 
enable  our  flgMng  indiistry  to  thrive." 

To  bring  users  of  the  sea  information  on 
marine  resources,  products,  and  services 
available  from  NOAA  and  other  Federal  and 
state  agencies,  the  agency  in  late  1972  created 
an  Integrated  NOAA  Marine  Advlswy  Service 
within  the  Office  of  Sea  Grant.  The  NOAA 
Marine  Advisory  Service.  Dr.  White  notes,  is 
an  exceUent  example  of  the  benefits  realized 
by  unlf3ring  ocean  programs.  "Before  NOAA, 
there  was  no  vmlf orm  marine  advisory  service 
dealing  with  all  aspects  of  marine  affairs; 
now  there  Is." 

Also  he  views  the  designations,  beginning 
In  1971,  of  eight  universities  as  Sea  Grant 
Colleges,    as    among    key    achievements    in 
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NOAA's  flve-year  history,  "a  landmark  event 
that,  100  years  from  now,  will  be  looked 
back  upon  much  as  the  establishment  of 
Land  Grant  Colleges  a  century  ago  Is  now." 

To  a  great  extent.  NOAA's  ability  to  re- 
spond to  the  myriad  new  needs  for  environ- 
mental information  stems  from  Its  ability  to 
develop  observing  platforms  and  systems  tot 
multiple  environmental  uses  based  on  the 
capabilities  and  Interests  of  theL.organlzatlons 
from  which  NOAA  was  formed. 

Since  1966.  the  Environmental  Science 
Services  Administration.  NOAA's  predeces- 
sor, had  operated  a  satellite  system  primarily 
designed  to  observe  the  earth's  weather  sys- 
tem and  provide  Information  for  weather 
forecasts  and  warnings. 

"If  It  were  not  for  NOAA,"  Dr.  White  be- 
lieves, "the  satellite  system  might  have 
remained  essentially  meteorological,  rather 
than  evolving  as  It  has  Into  a  system  that 
monitors  solar  activity  and  provides  vital 
data  on  the  oceans.  NOAA  satellites  have  be- 
come key  elements  of  an  ocean  monitoring 
assessment  system." 

Two  months  after  the  new  agency  came 
Into  being.  Its  first  satellite — NOAA-1— was 
placed  In  polar  orbit,  providing  unprece- 
dented nighttime,  as  well  as  daytime,  cover- 
age of  the  world's  weather.  Operational  uses 
of  satellite  data  again  were  expanded  with 
the  October  1972  launch  of  NOAA-2,  which 
added  the  capabilities  of  sounding  the 
atmosphere  over  vast  ocean  and  polar  areas 
and  providing  global  data  on  sea  surface 
temijerature  and  Ice  conditions. 

The  most  significant  advance  In  satellite 
coverage  of  weather  and  oceans  came  with 
the  orbiting  of  two  operational  earth -syn- 
chronous environmental  satellites,  one  In 
May  1974  and  the  second  In  February  1975. 
Launched  by  NASA  and  operated  by  NOAA, 
these  spacecraft — prototypes  for  NOAA's 
future  GOES  (Geostationary  Operational 
Environmental  Satellite)  system — constitute, 
according  to  Dr.  White,  "the  most  significant 
step  forward  In  weather  and  ocean  monitor- 
ing systems  since  the  first  polar-orbltlng 
satellite.  They  have  clearly  brought  about 
dramatic  Improvements  In  our  ability  to 
track  severe  storms."  Continuously  viewing 
nearly  hemispheric  areas  of  the  globe,  earth- 
synchronous  satellites  make  It  possible  for 
the  first  time  to  determine  winds  over  large 
ocean  areas. 

Another  Important  attribute  of  these 
spacecraft  Is  their  ability  to  collect  environ- 
mental data  from  instruments  on  remote 
platforms  at  sea  and  ashore.  Among  these 
will  be  the  buoys  developed  by  the  National 
Data  Buoy  Office,  essential  platforms  for 
marine  environmental  monitoring  In  con- 
Junction  with  ships,  aircraft,  and  satellites. 
In  1072.  the  buoy  project  began  to  deploy 
test  ncfworks  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Large 
moored  data  buoys  since  have  been  placed 
in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska.  In  the  storm-ridden 
western  Atlantic,  and  off  the  Pacific  coast. 
During  the  test  and  evaluation  phase,  the 
buoys'  Instruments  have  provided  important 
ODcratlonal  data  for  weather  and  ocean  fore- 
casting. By  1980.  NOAA  plans  to  have  32 
buoys  deployed  along  the  data-sparse  coastal 
areas  of  the  United  States:  16  In  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  nine  in  the  Atlantic;  four  In  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico;  and  three  In  the  Great 
Liakes. 

The  NOAA  fleet — brought  together  from 
the  National  Ocean  Survey,  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service,  and  the  Lake  Survey 
Center — provides  another  major  data  collec- 
tion and  research  capability,  and  Its  use 
has  been  broadened  and  Improved.  "Opera- 
tion of  the  fleet  has  been  consolidated,"  Dr. 
White  points  out.  "and  the  fleet  has  been 
upgraded.  Some  of  oiir  ships  are  used  for 
a  variety  of  purposes,  and  the  NOAA  Corps 
officers  who  operate  them  now  are  being 
trained  to  deal  with  fishery  and  other  ocean 


observations.  In  addition  to  their  traditional 
charting  and  surveying  activities." 

Preparation  of  charts  from  data  gathered 
by  the  fleet's  survey  ships  has  been  speeded 
by  means  of  automated  data  acquisition  and 
processing  techniques.  Today,  a  large  portion 
of  the  fleet  Is  collecting  environmental  base- 
line data  that  will  serve  as  the  basis  for 
decisions  on  oil  and  gas  development. 

Beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea,  submer- 
slbles  and  habitats  have  been  used  by  NOAA's 
Manned  Undersea  Science  and  Technology 
program  to  explore  and  study  the  waters, 
undersea  features,  and  marine  life  In  areas 
from  the  Bahama  Banks  to  the  Bering  Sea. 

Joining  ocean  and  atmospheric  activities 
In  one  agency.  Dr.  White  says,  has  brought 
about  broader  use  of  environmental  observ- 
ing systems.  "The  Environmental  Research 
Laboratories  now  are  using  remote-sensing 
techniques,  originally  developed  for  the  at- 
mosphere, for  probing  the  oceans."  One.  now 
under  development.  Is  an  over-the-horlzon 
radar  capable  of  sensing  sea  state  or  rough- 
ness. Other  remote-sensing  techniques  that 
flve  years  ago  existed  largely  on  paper  have 
been  developed  by  ERL  Into  experimental 
systems:  Doppler  radars  that  measure  wind 
velocities  in  thunderstorms  and  other 
weather  systems  and  thus  help  to  Improve 
understanding  of  severe  storms  and  torna- 
does: lasers  and  Udar  that  detect  and  meas- 
ure winds,  chemical  constituents,  water  con- 
tent, and  other  atmospheric  characteristics; 
and  acoustic  sounders  capable  of  detecting 
such  phenomena  as  the  formation  and  dis- 
sipation of  urban  inversion  layers  and  wind 
shear  over  airports. 

"NOAA."  as  Dr.  White  notes,  "Is  the  Na- 
tion's principal  disaster  warning  agency.  We 
are  attempting  to  understand  the  phenomena 
which  cause  destruction,  develop  tech- 
niques for  their  prediction,  and  the  technol- 
ogy for  tracking  and  predicting  them.  NOAA 
operates  the  largest  environmental  observing 
network  of  any  agency  in  its  attempt  to  mon- 
itor and  predict  such  natural  environmental 
events  as  hurricanes,  tornadoes,  tsunamis, 
and  floods.  To  do  this,  we  deploy  a  remark- 
able array  of  observing  devices  and  commu- 
nications systems.  The  observing  devices 
range  from  earth-orbltlng  satellites  to  net- 
works of  radars  which  allows  us  to  pinpoint 
severe  weather.  Communications  systems  of 
many  kinds.  Including  facsimile,  teletype, 
and  radio  broadcasts,  all  help  vis  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  public  by  disseminating  warn- 
ings of  rapidly  changing  environmental  con- 
ditions." 

In  June  1972,  tropical  storm  Agnes  cut  a 
swath  from  south  to  north  through  the  east- 
ern states,  creating  record  floods  that  killed 
118  people  and  caused  93.5  billion  damages, 
making  the  storm  the  worst  natural  disaster 
In  U.S.  history  as  far  as  property  damage  Is 
concerned.  Asked  by  the  NOAA  Administra- 
tor to  evaluate  the  performance  of  the  Na- 
tional Weather  Service's  storm  warning  sys- 
tem, a  panel  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere  rated  the 
performance  as  good,  and  In  some  cases  out- 
standing, although  the  warning  system  had 
been  strained  to  the  limits  of  Its  capacity. 
Among  the  system's  principal  deficiencies,  the 
panel  reported,  were  delivery  of  warnings  to 
the  public,  public  response  to  warnings,  rain- 
fall forecasts  and  observations,  and  adequate 
fl.<vshflood  warning  systems. 

By  the  following  year.  NOAA — In  coopera- 
tion with  other  Federal  agencies  Involved — 
had  developed  a  detailed  plan  for  Improving 
warnings  and  preparedness  for  all  kinds  of 
natural  disasters — hurricanes  and  storm 
surges,  tornadoes  and  severe  local  storms,  fire 
weather,  severe  winter  weather,  river  and 
flash  floods,  tsunamis,  droughts,  frosts,  and 
freezes.  The  plan  was  designed  to  reduce  the 
disaster  toll  by  significantly  improving  the 
accuracy  and  timeliness  of  warnings,  by  de- 


veloping the  ci4>ability  of  warning  all  peo- 
ple In  threatened  areas,  and  by  making  as- 
sistance m  disaster  planning  available  to  all 
U.S.  communities. 

Specific  Improvements  planned  Included 
the  two-satellite  geostationary  system;  ex- 
panded networks  of  long-  and  short-range 
radars  and  additional  remote  radar  displays; 
extension  of  river  and  flood  forecast  and 
warning — as  well  as  flash-flood  warning — 
services  throughout  the  United  States;  Im- 
provement of  airborne  automated  data  sys- 
tems; Implementation  of  the  Automation  of 
Field  Operations  and  Services  system  at 
Weather  Service  Forecast  Offices,  to  elim- 
inate manual  handling  of  data;  and  the 
assignment  of  community  preparedness  spe- 
cialists at  key  weather  service  offices  to  aid 
In  developing  community  weather  disaster 
preparedness  plans  and  to  educate  the  public 
In  protecting  life  and  property  during 
weather  emergencies. 

Less  than  a  year  later,  when  the  planned 
Improvements  in  the  warning  system  had 
Just  begun,  the  system's  effectiveness  under- 
went another  severe  test.  On  two  days — 
April  3  and  4.  1974 — 148  tornadoes  struck 
13  states,  killing  some  300  persons  and 
injuring  6142  others.  The  most  devastating 
outbreak  of  tornadoes  ever  recorded  any- 
where In  the  world.  Its  toll  of  lives  was 
high,  but  timely  Weather  Service  warnings 
were  credited  with  keeping  fatalities  in  the 
hundreds  rather  than  the  thousands.  How- 
ever, the  disaster  gave  renewed  emphasis 
to  the  need  for  completing  the  planned 
warning  and  preparedness  system  as  swiftly 
as  possible. 

"The  past  flve  years  have  been  dramatic 
Improvements  in  the  disaster  warning  sys- 
tem," Dr.  White  says.  "We're  now  introduc- 
ing a  whole  new  system  of  modern  radars. 
We  have  started  to  introduce  new  weather 
and  other  natural  disaster  communications 
systems,  as  for  example,  our  VHF-FM  con- 
tinuous weather  broadcast  facilities.  We  will 
have  completed,  in  this  flve  years,  the 
NOAA  Weather  Wire — extending  teletype 
communications  systems  to  mass  news  me- 
dia to  all  of  the  lower  48  states.  In  addition 
to  that,  we  have  received  approval  to  move 
ahead  with  the  automation  of  our  field 
weather  operations  through  the  AFOS  sys- 
tem." AFOS — Automation  of  Field  Opera- 
tions and  Services — Is  a  system  of  highly 
computerized  meteorological  offices  planned 
for  Installation  In  some  275  locations  by 
1980. 

As  to  some  other  recommendations  of 
the  natural  disaster  warning  and  prepared- 
ness plan:  the  two  geosynchronous  satel- 
lites are  now  operating;  Improvement  of 
data  systems  in  research  and  reconnaissance 
aircraft  is  underway;  the  radar  network  has 
been  extended  so  that  only  a  few  gaps  re- 
main to  be  filled,  and  a  community  pre- 
paredness program  has  been  established  in 
the  Weather  Service. 

Since  the  formation  of  NOAA,  the  Weather 
Service  has  extended  Its  activities  farther 
from  land,  and  added  new  kinds  of  marine 
warnings.  A  new  Office  of  Oceanography 
was  created  In  the  Weather  Service,  charged 
-with  increasing  real-time  ocean  observa- 
tions and  predictions.  Now,  Marine  Forecast 
Units  have  been  established  at  National 
Weather  Service  Forecast  Offices  in  Anchor- 
age, Washington.  D.C..  San  Francisco,  Hono- 
lulu, and  Miami.  In  1973,  the  National 
Meteorological  Center  began  Issuing  com- 
puterized wind  wave  and  swell  predictions 
to  guide  the  Marine  Forecast  Units  in  pre- 
paring forecasts  and  warnings  for  ocean 
areas.  The  following  yecu-.  the  Center  began 
using  satellite  data  to  prepare  sea-surface 
temperature  analyses  for  both  the  Atlantic 
and  I*aclflc  Oceans. 

Because  many  environmental  monitoring 
and  prediction  problems  are  global  in  nature, 
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NOAA  has  cooperated  actively  with  Interna- 
tional organizations  in  developing  the  World 
Weather  Watch,  the  Integrated  Global  Ocean 
Stations  System,  the  Global  Atmo^heric  Re- 
search Program,  and  the  Earthwatch  con- 
cept of  the  United  Nations  Environmental 
Program  (UNEP). 

Earthwatch  and  UNEP  evolved  from  the 
history-making  June  1972  Conference  on  En- 
vironment and  Man,  convened  tn  Stockholm 
to  consider  how  the  earth's  environment 
could  be  protected  by  International  action. 
Earthwatch  Is  to  be  a  comprehensive  assess- 
ment, that  Inclades  monitoring,  research, 
and  Information  exchange,  to  evaluate  criti- 
cal global  problems  such  as  climate  change, 
marine  fmllutlon,  land  use  practices,  and 
natural  disasters.  GEMS — ^the  Global  Envi- 
ronmental Monitoring  System — Is  part  of 
Earthwatch,  building  on  existing  national 
and  International  programs  and  facilities. 
One  such  international  program  already  In 
operation  is  the  World  Weather  Watch,  an 
effort  initiated  In  the  early  1960's. 

The  combination  of  ocean  and  atmospheric 
programs  in  a  single  agency  has  facilitated 
participation  In  several  major  international 
experiments. 

First,  there  was  EPYGL— the  U£.-Cana- 
dian  International  Field  Year  for  the  Great 
Lakes.  During  its  fleld  phase  in  1972-1973, 
more  than  100  million  observations  were 
gathered  in  Lake  Ontario  by  ships,  buoys, 
aircraft,  and  shore  Installations,  to  provide 
a  scientific  basis  for  improved  management 
of  water  quality  and  quantity  In  the  Great 
Lakes.  Early  results  of  IFTGL  data  analy- 
ses indicate  that  the  atmosphere  plays  a 
major  role  in  determining  the  development 
of  circulation  and  thermal  patterns  in  the 
Lake. 

Prom  June  through  September  1974,  ships, 
aircraft,  and  buoys  from  many  nations  were 
deployed  across  the  Equatorial  Atlantic  to 
study  the  relationships  between  tropical 
ocean  and  weather  conditions  and  large-scale 
atmospheric  circulation.  Called  GATE — Glo- 
bal Atmospheric  Research  Program-Atlantic 
Tropical  Experiment — the  project  was  the 
greatest  international  cooperative  undertak- 
ing in  the  history  of  the  atmospheric  sciences. 

Oceans  have  served  as  the  avenue  for  other 
international  projects  in  which  NOAA  has 
taken  part  or  coordinated  all  U.S.  participa- 
tion. NOAA  leads  the  U.S.  effort  In  the  Co- 
operative Investigation  of  the  Caribbean  and 
Adjacent  Regions,  sponsored  by  the  Inter- 
governmental Oceanographlc  Commission;  It 
is  the  U.S.  Executive  Agent  for  the  UJ3.- 
U.S.SJEt.  agreement  on  Cooperation  In  Studies 
of  the  World  Ooean;  and  it  serves  as  the 
national  focus  for  the  United  States'  bilateral 
undertakings  in  naarine  affairs  with  France 
and  Japan. 

With  other  U.S.  agencies,  NOAA  Joined  in 
the  1974  French-American  Mid-Ocean  Under- 
sea Study,  In  which  scientists  from  the  two 
nations  descended  12,000  feet  beneath  the 
sea  surface  in  submersibles,  for  man's  first 
look  at  the  Mid-Atlantic  Ridge. 

An  emerging  problem  that  critically  affects 
the  lives  of  all  men  on  earth  Is  climate 
change,  both  natural  and  man-Induced.  For 
several  decades,  NOAA  has  operated  a  cli- 
mate monitoring  station  at  Mauna  Loa, 
Hawaii,  amassing  the  world's  only  long-term 
records  of  carbon  dioxide  and  other  constit- 
uents in  the  atmosphere.  Now  NOAA  has 
established  three  additional  stations  to  moni- 
tor the  factors  involved  in  long-term  changes 
in  climate:  one  in  the  Antarctic,  one  in  the 
Arctic,  and  a  third  In  American  Samoa.  As 
contributions  to  the  World  Weather  Watch 
and  Earthwatch,  nine  other  nations  intend 
to  establish  18  more  baseline  stations,  cre- 
ating an  international  network  that  will  pro- 
vide effective  global  coverage  of  long-term 
climatic  changes. 

Within  NOAA,  growing  awareness  of  the 
dependence  of  man's  social  and  economic 
wellbelng  on  climate  and  climate  change  hfts 


led  to  the  recent  establishment  In  the  En- 
vironmental Data  Service  of  a  Center  for 
Climatic  and  Environmental  Analysis,  and 
the  beginning  of  a  cooperative  EDS-NASA- 
Department  of  Agriculture  Large  Area  Crt^ 
Inventory  Experiment  which  will  determine 
whether  satellite  data  can  make  crqp  assess- 
ment more  timely  and  accurate. 

At  ERL's  Geophysical  Fluid  Dynamics 
Laboratory,  scientists  continue  the  develop- 
ment of  Increasingly  accurate  mathematical 
models  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  ocean- 
atmosphere  system.  Using  these  computer 
models,  the  Laboratory  is  gaining  new  in- 
sights into  the  long-term  climatic  conse- 
quences of  changing  the  composition  of  the 
atmosphere. 

Recently,  the  specter  of  partial  destruc- 
tion of  the  stratosphere's  ozone  layer,  by 
supersonic  transport  exhausts  or  by  freon 
from  spray  cans  and  other  uses,  has  been 
raised.  Because  the  ozone  layer  shields  all 
living  things  from  the  sun's  ultraviolet  rays, 
any  decrease  In  it  increases  the  probability 
of  human  skin  cancer  amd  of  adverse  effects 
on  agrlcultiire.  Three  of  NOAA's  Environ- 
mental Research  Laboratories — ^Air  Re- 
sources, Aeronomy,  and  Atmospheric  Phys- 
ics and  Chemistry — have  been  examining 
various  aspects  of  the  upper  atmosphere,  in- 
cluding the  ozone  layer.  Their  studies — and 
those  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences — 
Indicate  that  the  danger  to  the  protective 
layer  Is  very  real,  although  much  more  re- 
search is  needed  before  the  full  implications 
are  understood  completely. 

Paralleling  NOAA's  assessment  of  natural 
and  inadvertent  climate  changes  Is  the 
search  for  methods  of  modifying  the  at- 
mosphere for  the  benefit  of  man.  When 
NOAA  was  formed,  Its  major  ongoing 
weather  modification  program  was  Project 
Stormfury,  an  exploration  of  the  feasibility 
of  diminishing  the  force  of  hurricanes.  In 
1969,  the  Joint  ESSA-Department  of  De- 
fense effort  had  repeatedly  seeded  Hurri- 
cane Debbie  and,  after  the  seedings,  the 
storm's  maximum  winds  at  higher  levels  had 
decreased  substantially.  Since  then,  nature 
has  not  cooperated  with  the  project  and  no 
storms  appropriate  for  the  experiments  have 
occurred  in  Stormfury's  operating  area  of 
the  Atlantic,  Caribbean,  and  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. Now,  NOAA  is  planning  to  move  the 
project  to  the  western  Pacific — where  rec- 
ords show  three  times  more  seedable  storms 
occur  than  in  the  Atlantic — and  resume 
Stormfury  operations  from  a  base  in  Guam 
m  1977. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Environmental  Re- 
search Laboratories  have  conducted  cumu- 
lus cloud  seeding  experiments  in  Florida 
each  summer,  examined  the  possibility  of 
altering  the  patterns  of  snowfall  from  winter 
storms  in  the  Great  Lakes  Region,  and  tested 
methods  of  reducing  Ughtnlng  and  hail.  This 
research  was  turned  to  timely  use  in  co- 
operation with  NASA  for  Its  ApoUo-Soyuz 
flight. 

The  air  fleet  operated  by  the  Research 
Facilities  Center  (formerly  the  Research 
Flight  Facility)  for  weather  modification 
and  other  research  projects  has  been  mod- 
ernized with  the  retirement  of  two  older 
planes,  acquisition  of  a  WC-130  and  two 
new  WP-3D  aircraft,  and  Installation  of  Im- 
proved data -collection  systems. 

Under  the  Weather  Modification  Report- 
ing Act  of  1972,  weather  modification  activi- 
ties in  the  United  States  and  its  territories 
now  are  reported  to  NOAA,  which  Issues 
periodic  summaries  of  these  reported  activi- 
ties. 

Information  gathered  by  the  varied  and 
farflting  operational  and  research  programs 
of  NOAA  and  other  private,  national,  and 
international  organizations.  Is  archived  and 
disseminated  throu^  the  Environmental 
Data  Service's  national  centers  of  climatic, 
oceanographlc,   and   geophysical   and  solar- 


terrestrial  data  centers.  "Without  NOAA." 
Dr.  White  says,  "such  an  Environmental  Data 
Service  could  not  exist.  Its  rapid  develop- 
ment of  improved  automated  data  systems 
has  made  EDS  the  most  comprehensive  en- 
vironmental data  service  in  the  Nation." 

Of  the  agency's  many  accomplishments 
during  the  past  flve  years.  Dr.  White  believes, 
"almost  all  would  have  been  more  difficult 
to  achieve  If  NOAA  had  not  been  established. 
Our  ocean  and  atmospheric  programs  have 
been  able  to  interact  in  a  way  that  has  made 
all  of  them  more  effective." 

And  what  does  the  future  hold  for 
NOAA? 

"The  biggest  job  we're  going  to  have  In 
marine  resources,"  Dr.  White  predicts,  "is 
managing  fisheries  resources  in  an  economic 
zone  of  200  miles.  We  will  be  involved  with 
the  states,  the  industry,  and  other  groups 
interested  in  fisheries — setting  up  a  manage- 
ment system,  implementing  it,  conducting 
surveillance,  and  enforcing  its  provisions. 
This  is  going  to  be  a  very  large,  important 
program. 

"In  coastal  zone  management,"  he  caa- 
tlnues,  "the  real  problems,  and  real  oppor- 
tunities, lie  ahead.  Coastal  zone  manage- 
ment will  grow  and  expand  Into  a  major 
activity,  affecting  every  citizen  of  this  coun- 
try. It  Is  going  to  be  an  enormously  com- 
plex and  difficult  task. 

"Definitely,  there  will  be  deep  ocean  min- 
ing," the  Administrator  says,  "and  here 
NOAA  will  play  an  increasingly  central  role, 
not  only  In  its  environmental  aspects  but  also 
in  its  management  aspects. 

"In  environmental  monitoring  and  predic- 
tion, our  major  task  now  is  to  complete  the 
natural  disaster  warning  system.  We  will  see 
that  to  completion,  certainly  by  1980,  with 
new  generations  of  polar-orbltlng  satellites 
and  the  AFOS  automated  systems  bringing 
a  complete  transformation  in  the  field  opera- 
tions of  the  Weather  Service. 

"The  first  GABP  Global  Experiment  will 
be  carried  out,  to  collect  a  complete  set  of 
data  for  studying  large-scale  global  motions 
of  the  atmosphere. 

"Investigations  of  climatic  problems,  and 
the  long-range  consequences  of  man's  ac- 
tivities on  the  whole  environment,  will  be  a 
major  effort,"  Dr.  White  adds.  "In  connec- 
tion with  this,  ocean  conditions  will  be  more 
Intensively  monitored.  Successful  develop- 
ment of  ocean-sensing  techniques  from  satel- 
lites may  finally  make  Its  poslble  to  achieve  a 
simultaneous  view,  not  only  of  ocean  tem- 
peratures, but  of  other  ocean  parameters  as 
well.  Such  ocean  monitoring  systems  will  be- 
come Increasingly  Important  both  for  pro- 
tecting life  and  property  and  for  providing 
the  sampling  and  monitoring  that  Is  essential 
to  preservation  of  a  quality  environment. 

"In  geodesy,"  he  notes,  "we  will  carry  out 
the  relevellng  of  the  vertical  network,  as  well 
as  the  readjustment  of  the  North  American 
horizontal  datiim,  begun  last  year  to  provide 
a  geodetic  reference  system  with  an  overall 
accuracy  of  one  part  in  a  hxmdred  thousand. 

"I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  expand 
our  marine  boundary  survey  program,  so  that 
the  coasts  of  the  United  States  will  be  prop- 
erly surveyed.  And,  in  connection  with  our 
mapping  and  charting  programs,  we  will  have 
to  begin  considering  fleet  replacement. 

"These  are  some  of  the  new  program  direc- 
tions I  foresee  for  NOAA  in  the  years  ahead. 
But  NOAA  is  more  than  just  programs.  It  Is 
people. 

"While  we  go  about  our  essential  tasks  of 
providing  the  services  the  nation  expects  of 
us,  we  must  always  keep  paramount  that  It 
takes  people — dedicated  people,  who  feel  that 
there  Is  challenge  and  opportunity  provided 
by  the  organization. 

"We've  made  some  progress  in  our  people 
programs  since  NOAA  was  formed,  but  we 
have  a  long  way  to  go." 

The  "people  programs"  to  which  Dr.  White 
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refers  are  exemplified  by  NCAA's  efforts  In 
the  area  of  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
(EBO). 

In  NOAA'B  first  year,  an  EEO  Committee 
was  established  at  headquarters  to  advise 
the  Administrator  on  the  operation  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  total  NOAA  EEO  Program. 
Since  then,  much  progress  has  been  achieved 
through  recruiting  efforts  at  colleges  with 
large  minority  enrollments.  EEO  training 
programs  to  accomplish  understanding  and 
support  of  EEO  goals  among  supervisors  and 
all  employees,  and.  In  particular,  a  number 
of  Innovative  upward  mobility  training  pro- 
grams. A  list  of  a  few  of  these  programs  gives 
an  Idea  of  the  scope  of  EEO  training  efforts 
over  the  last  five  years:  the  Alaskan  Native 
training  program,  the  Tr\ist  Territories  train- 
ing program,  the  American  Indian  training 
program,  the  Computer  Operator  training 
program,  the  Administrative  Trainee  pro- 
gram, the  Junior  Fellowship  Program,  and 
Scientific  Upward  Mobility  Training  Pro- 
grams (SX7B4TP). 

These  scientific  training  programs  were 
developed  on  a  NOAA-wlde  basis  In  less  than 
a  year  after  a  training  agreement  to  qualify 
candidates  was  negotiated  with  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission.  The  purpose  of  SUMTP 
l3  to  achieve  better  utilization  of  available 
manpower  In  NOAA,  discover  men  and 
women  with  a  high  degree  of  potential  for 
contributing  to  NOAA's  missions,  and  Im- 
prove upward  mobility  and  equal  employ- 
ment through  the  agency.  Through  SUMTP, 
candidates  can  compete  for  entry  level  posi- 
tions and  career  advancement  opportunities 
In  such  fields  as  cartography,  engineering, 
hydrology,  meteorology,  oceanography,  and 
physics.  Training  positions  are  located  In 
NOAA  Installations  throughout  the  U.S.  The 
length  of  training  for  each  of  the  SUMTP 
programs  Is  one  year.  Candidates  are  trained 
for  specific  positions,  so  their  placement  upon 
successful  completion  of  the  program  Is 
guaranteed.  Through  SUMTP,  any  NOAA  em- 
ployee with  a  high  degree  of  potential  for 
scientific  work  now  has  the  opportunity  to 
enter  new  career  fields  where  they  can  con- 
tribute directly  to  NOAA's  scientific  and 
technological  missions. 

In  addition  to  these  and  other  EEO  ori- 
ented training  programs,  NOAA  has  greatly 
expanded  Its  nationwide  EEO  Counselor  sys- 
tem to  help  employees  and  their  super- 
visors to  better  understand  the  concepts  of 
the  program  and  deal  with  problems  on  a 
personal,  one-on-one  basis. 

Along  with  minority  groups,  women  have 
found  that  NOAA  is  ready  and  willing  to  get 
Involved  In  Innovative  "people  programs." 
For  example,  the  NOAA  Corps  has  carried 
out  an  active  and  successful  program  to  re- 
cruit minorities  and  women  for  Its  ranks  of 
scientist/officers. 

'NOAA  enters  the  United  States'  bicen- 
tennial year,"  according  to  Dr.  White,  "young 
but  not  lacking  In  experience,  diverse  but 
with  a  unity  of  purpose,  moving  ahead  ag- 
gressively to  provide  vital  environmental  sci- 
ences to  meet  ever-expanding  national 
needs." 

NOAA:  How  It  Happened 
Formal  announcement  of  plans  to  create 
NOAA — the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration — came,  curiously,  as 
the  Environmental  Science  Services  Admin- 
istration (ESSA).  largest  by  far  of  the  nine 
organizations  to  be  melded  Into  the  proposed 
agency,  was  observing  Its  fifth  anniversary. 
On  July  9,  1970,  the  President  sent  to  Con- 
gress two  reorganization  plans — one  estab- 
lishing NOAA,  the  other  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA) . 

The  following  night,  several  hundred  ESSA 
employees  gathered  near  Washington,  D.C., 
for  an  anniversary  celebration  and  to  honor 
the  winners  of  the  first  ESSA  thousand -dollar 
awards    and    unit    citations.    A    continuing 


counterpoint  to  the  applause  and  congratu- 
lations was  a  buzz  of  conversation  and  spec- 
ulation: "NOAA  .  .  .  NOAA  .  .  .  what  will 
It  mean?" 

The  same  question  buzzed  In  the  minds  of 
federal  employees  of  several  other  agencies 
which  would  be  affected  by  the  creation  of 
the  administration  with  the  stentorian 
acronym. 

The  concept  of  a  single  agency  as  a  focus 
for  national  oceanic  and  atmospheric  pro- 
grams had  not  materialized  overnight.  It  had 
developed  over  more  than  a  decade,  the  cul- 
mination of  two  concurrent  trends  In  na- 
tional science  policy  thinking.  One  was  the 
growing  conviction  that  the  Nation  should 
pay  increased  attention  to  wise  development 
of  oceanic  resources,  and  the  other  was  the 
growing  recognition  that  protecting  the 
quality  of  our  environment  called  for  new 
organizational  approaches  dealing  with  the 
interlinked  problems  of  ocean  and  atmos- 
phere. 

In  the  mld-60's,  first  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  then  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee  examined  the  national 
needs  for  ocean  programs  and  recommended 
expanded  efforts  In  marine  sciences.  The  con- 
sensus among  these  groups  and  other  lead- 
ing members  of  the  scientific  community,  as 
well  as  within  the  Congress,  was  that  ocean 
programs  were  too  widely  dispersed,  in  too 
many  government  organizations,  and  that 
a  more  coherent  effort  was  required.  Within 
the  Congress,  initiatives  for  increased  de- 
velopment of  oceanic  resources  led  to  the 
passage  of  the  National  Sea  Grant  Act  and 
the  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment Act  in  1966.  A  key  feature  of  the 
latter  Act  established  a  Commission  on 
Marine  Sciences.  Engineering,  and  Resources. 
Purpose  of  the  Commission  was  to  study  all 
aspects  of  marine  science  and  recommend  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  a  national  oceano- 
graphlc  program  that  would  meet  present 
and  future  needs. 

The  Stratton  Commission — as  It  came  to 
be  known  for  its  chairman.  Dr.  Julius  A. 
Stratton — was  appointed  in  January  1967, 
and  published  its  report,  "Our  Nation  and 
the  Sea,"  In  January  1970.  Its  recommen- 
dations were  founded  on  the  premise  that 
the  misuse  of  ocean  resources  and  of  the 
total  physical  environment  are  inseparable. 
Therefore,  the  Commission  urged  that  all 
of  the  oceans,  the  atmosphere,  and  certain 
aspects  of  the  solid  earth  be  considered 
together  in  forming  an  organization  to  con- 
duct the  Nation's  ocean  program.  The  many 
existing  ocean  activities  within  the  Federal 
Government,  the  Commission  recommended, 
should  be  brought  together  with  atmospheric 
programs  to  form  a  civil  center  of  strength 
with  the  scientific  and  technical  capabilities, 
facilities,  and  resources  to  carry  out  a  con- 
certed, unified  national  oceanic  and  atmos- 
pheric program. 

Outlining  several  major  efforts  this  new 
agency  should  conduct,  the  Stratton  Com- 
mission established  a  blueprint  for  what 
are  now  NOAA's  primary  missions:  a  vigor- 
ous program  to  explore,  assess,  develop,  and 
conserve  the  living  and  non-living  resources 
of  the  oceans;  a  program  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensive national  environmental  monitor- 
ing and  prediction  system,  providing  both 
weather  and  ocean  monitoring  and  forecast- 
ing and  observing  services:  a  program  to  fos- 
ter the  establishment  of  coastal  zone  man- 
agement systems  by  the  States  under  Fed- 
eral guidelines  and  support;  and  exploration 
of  the  feasibility  of  control  of  atmospheric 
and  oceanic  processes  tor  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind, as  well  as  assessment  of  the  effects  of 
man's  pollution  of  the  oceans  and  atmos- 
phere. 

And.  Just  half  a  year  later,  the  reorgani- 
zation plan  Incorporating  many  of  the  Strat- 
ton Commission's  recommendations  declared : 
"There  is  hereby  established  In  the  Depart- 


ment of  Commerce  an  agency  which  shall 
be  known  as  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration." 

Without  objection  from  Congress,  NOAA 
was  bom  ou  October  3,  1970,  its  arrival  on 
the  scene  accompanied  by  a  shower  of  man- 
agement orders — "Interim  System  of  NOAA 
Directives,"  "Designation  of  Management 
Control  Centers,"  'Organization  of  NOAA" — 
to  keep  the  machinery  running  while  the 
nine  organizations  were  being  shaped  Into 
one. 

Of  the  nine,  the  largest  was  the  Com- 
merce Department's  Environmental  Science 
Services  Administration,  10,000  employees 
strong  and  with  a  1971  budget  of  $234  mil- 
lion to  operate  the  Weather  Bureau,  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  Environmental  Data 
Service,  National  Environmental  Satellite 
Center  and  Research  Laboratories.  Though 
ESSA  Itself  had  existed  for  only  five  years, 
its  components  had  traditions  of  service 
reaching  far  back  In  U.S.  history.  Senior 
was  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  found- 
ed In  1807  to  survey  and  chart  the  coasts 
of  the  United  States  and  later  responsible 
for  the  Nation's  aeronautical  charting  and 
Its  geodetic  control  network.  Then  there 
was  the  Weather  Bureau,  which  observed 
its  centennial  in  the  year  of  NOAA's  estab- 
lishment. It  was  organized  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  U.  S.  Grant,  to  provide 
storm  warnings  to  vessels  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  it  ultimately  accrued  a  broad 
range  of  responsibilities  for  weather  and 
river  forecasts  and  warnings.  Until  the  es- 
tablishment of  ESSA,  many  of  the  functions 
of  the  Environmental  Data  Service,  the  Sat- 
ellite Center,  and  the  Research  Laboratories 
had  been  vested  In  the  Weather  Bureau. 

Second  largest  organization  to  be  placed 
In  NOAA  In  terms  both  of  manpower  and 
funding  was  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries,  which  had  2,800  empIovee.<5  and 
a  $44.5  million  budget.  It  came  into  NOAA 
from  the  Department  of  Interior,  along  with 
two  smaller  organizations,  the  Marine  Game 
Fish  Research  Program  and  the  Marine 
Minerals  Technology  Program.  Like  the 
Weather  Bureau,  the  Bureau  of  Commer- 
cial Fisheries  had  been  founded  during 
President  Grant's  administration,  but  pre- 
cisely a  year  later,  on  February  9,  1871.  Its 
primary  responsibility  was  to  carry  out  the 
programs.  Including  research  and  assess- 
ment needed  to  manage  and  conserve 
domestic  and  International  fisheries  re- 
sources. 

Next  largest  to  the  Bureau  of  Commer- 
cial Fisheries  in  terms  of  funds — and  bring- 
ing a  wide  variety  of  activities  with  them— 
were  the  Data  Buoy  Development  Program, 
which  came  from  the  Coast  Guard  with  60 
employees  and  a  budget  of  $13.8  million, 
and  the  National  Sea  Grant  Program  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  which  man- 
aged its  widespread  $13  million  support 
programs  with  seven  employees. 

A  long-established  unit  Joining  NCAA- 
second  only  to  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey in  longevity — was  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers'  Lake  Survey  Center,  which  traces 
Its  history  back  to  1841.  By  1970,  the  Center 
employed  120  persons  and  had  a  budget  of 
$2.1  million  to  chart  and  study  the  waters 
of  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  Navy's  National  Oceanographlc  Data 
Center  and  National  Oceanographlc  Instru- 
mentation Center  made  up  the  remaining 
organizational  elements  brought  Into  the 
new  ocean -atmosphere  agency. 

These  diverse  groups  were  immediately  re- 
shaped into  the  new  structure  devised  for 
NOAA.  The  National  Ocean  Survey  combined 
the  former  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and 
the  Lake  Survey  Center.  The  National  Ma- 
rine Fisheries  Service  was  formed  from  ths 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  and  ths 
Marine  Game  Fish  Research  Program,  giv- 
ing It  responsibilities  in  aU  salt-water  flsh- 
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Ing,  both  commercial  and  recreational.  The 
Environmental  Data  Service  comprised 
ESSA's  Environmental  Data  Serrloe  and  ttie 
Navy's  Oceanographlc  Data  Center, 

The  National  Weather  Service,  National 
Environmental  Satellite  Service,  Environ- 
mental Research  LaborattNries,  Office  of  Sea 
Grant,  and  the  NOAA  Commissioned  Corps 
essentially  retained  their  previous  forms  and 
functions,  but  gained  new  names. 

At  first,  tt.c  National  Oceanographlc  In- 
strumentation Center,  the  National  Data 
Buoy  Office,  and  the  Marine  Minerals  Tech- 
nology Center  were  under  the  direction  of 
an  Assistant  Administrator  for  Environmen- 
tal Systems;  now,  the  first  two  are  under 
the  National  Ocean  Survey's  Office  of  Ma- 
rine Technology,  while  the  latter  has  been 
assimilated  into  the  Environmental  Re- 
search Laboratories. 

With  the  establishment  of  NOAA,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  designated  Dr.  Rob- 
ert M.  White,  former  ESSA  Administrator, 
as  Acting  Administrator.  Immediately,  Dr. 
White  appointed  officials  of  the  Interim  orga- 
nization. Of  the  15  highest  positions.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  nine  are  held  today  by 
the  men  designated  then:  Dr.  John  W. 
Townsend,  Jr.,  Associate  Administrator; 
Theodore  P.  Glelter,  Assistant  Administrator 
for  Administration;  Nels  E.  Johnson  to 
head  International  Affairs;  Stanley  B.  Eames, 
Public  Affairs;  RADM  Harley  D.  Nygren, 
NOAA  Corps;  Dr.  Robert  B.  Abel,  Office  of 
Sea  Grant;  Dr.  George  P.  Cressman,  National 
Weather  Service;  Dr.  Wllmot  N.  Hess,  En- 
vironmental Research  Laboratories;  and 
David  S.  Johnson,  National  Environmental 
Satellite  Service.  Two  others  have  transferred 
to  different  posts  within  NOAA,  and  only 
four  have  retired. 

Early  in  1971,  the  President  announced  his 
Intention  to  nominate  Dr.  White  as  NOAA 
Administrator,  former  Alaska  Congressman 
Howard  W.  Pollock  as  Deputy  Administrator, 
and  Dr.  John  W.  Townsend,  Jr.  as  Associate 
Administrator.  The  nominations  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate,  and  the  three  men 
sworn  into  office  on  March  18. 

Within  a  week  of  gaining  its  permanent 
officials,  NOAA  also  had  its  own  emblem. 
Given  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  three  de- 
signs or  suggest  alternatives,  NOAA  employ- 
ees overwhelmingly  chose  the  now-familiar 
white  gull-like  form  linking  a  deep  blue 
atmosphere  to  a  light-blue  earth  or  sea. 
Pointing  out  that  the  top  line  of  the  gull's 
wings  also  resembled  the  trough  between 
two  foaming  waves,  the  March  26,  1971,  issue 
of  NOAA  Week  stated:  "The  emblem  symbo- 
lizes NOAA's  worldwide  role  in  the  environ- 
mental sciences  and  the  role  of  these  sci- 
ences in  defining  and  determining  ecologi- 
cal relationships,  promoting  better  vise  of 
our  natural  resources,  and  providing  a  better 
understanding  and  predictability  of  global 
phenomena." 


ETHNICS  IN  THE  EXECUTIVE  SUITE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  BAsgr. 
Geno  Baroni.  director  of  the  National 
Center  for  Urban  Ethnic  Affairs,  and 
writer  Charles  Conconi  have  published 
an  exceptionally  thought-provoking 
article  in  the  magazine.  Foundation 
News. 

Their  article,  based  on  a  study  that 
Dr.  Russell  Barta  conducted  for  the  In- 
stitute of  Urban  Life,  attacks  the  notion 
that  America's  ethnic  millions — ^the 
Poles,  the  Italians,  and  others — ^have 
"made  it"  in  the  corporate  world. 

I  beUeve  my  colleagues  will  find  this 
a  thoughtful  article.  So  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 


[From  the  Foundation  News,  January/ 

February  1976] 

Thx    Powsb    Stvxtctubz    EZFLOaXD    FteOM   AH 

BrHNic  PxasFXcnvK 

(By  Geno  Baroni  and  Cliarles  Conoonl) 

For  more  than  a  decade,  serious  attempts 
have  been  made  to  confront  and  measure 
the  extent  of  the  racial  discrimination  that 
exists  In  this  nation  and  how  these  pressures 
affect  full  participation  in  our  society  and 
the  patterns  of  social  and  economic  mobUlty. 

Since  most  of  these  examinations  have 
been  directed  at  the  more  obvloiu  crisis  of 
racial  discrimination,  several  mistaken  as- 
sumptions have  arisen  that  religious  prej- 
udices, mainly  against  Jews  and  Catholics, 
are  at  "Insignificantly"  low  levels  and  that 
the  older,  more  established  ethnic  groups 
that  were  once  the  targets  of  discrimination 
have  "made  it." 

Tat  truth  is  far  different.  These  fallacious 
assumptions,  however,  are  perpetuated 
mainly  because  accurate  Information  as  to 
how  many  or  what  percentage  have  "made 
It"  has  never  been  tested  or  acciunulated  to 
any  significant  degree.  The  mistaken  beliefs 
'.about  levels  of  achievement  have  ca\ised 
tense  antagonism  between  racial  groups 
and  older  ethnic  minorities,  with  both  sides 
competing  for  the  same  positions  that  the 
ethnic  groups  are  progressing  and  are  fighting 
to  hold  racial  minorities  back.  The  ethnic 
groups  believe  blacks  are  getting  ahead  at 
their  expense.  The  truth  is  that  neither  is 
part  of  the  power  structure. 

Much  of  the  worthwhile  foundation-sup- 
ported research  and  most  projects  concerned 
with  minorities  In  the  areas  of  education,  em- 
ployment and  discrimination  do  not  relate  to 
the  increased  alienation  and  polarization  that 
exists  in  American  society,  particularly  in  oui 
urban  areas. 

Sodologlst  James  S.  Coleman  recognized 
this  alienation  and  polarization  in  a  speech 
befCMV  the  American  Educational  Research 
Association  when  he  said  that  by  falling  to 
heed  the  concerns  of  white  families  about 
urban  school  desegregation,  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment may  be  condemning  future  black 
children  to  even  greater  racial  Isolation  than 
existed  before  the  schools  were  desegregated. 

Be  It  foundation  or  Federal  policy  and 
programs,  we  have  ignored  the  legitimate 
concerns  of  ethnic  Americans  "who  are  pre- 
sumed to  have  "made  it"  and  who  have  re- 
mained behind  in  our  urban  communities  to 
bear  the  burden  of  social  change.  These 
"Whites,"  heavily  ethnic,  who  remain  are 
termed  part  of  the  problem.  In  reality,  they 
are  a  significant  part  of  the  solution." 

Taking  a  lead  from  the  American  Jewish 
Committee,  an  organization  that  has  con- 
ducted Important  seminal  studies  to  meas- 
ure the  executive  mobility  of  Jews,  a  study 
was  prepared  for  the  National  Center  for 
Urban  Ethnic  Affairs  to  examine  the  execu- 
tive suites  of  106  major  national  corpcaa- 
tlons  and  financial  institutions  headquar- 
tered in  Chicago. 

The  study,  conducted  by  Dr.  Russell  Barta, 
a  social  science  professor  at  Mundeleln  Col- 
lege of  Chicago,  in  conjunction  with  the  In- 
stitute for  Urban  Life,  decided  to  discover 
Just  how  many  Italians,  Poles,  blacks  and 
Latins  were  members  of  the  boards  of  di- 
rectors or  officers  of  the  106  firms.  More  than 
half  of  the  corporations,  or  66  percent,  had 
been  included  In  Fortune  magazine's  1^2 
list  of  the  700  largest  corporations  In  the 
United  States. 

-  Dr.  Russell  Barta,  who  conducted  the 
study  for  the  Institute  of  Urban  Life,  re> 
ported  that  the  results  of  his  study  were  far 
worse  than  be  had  expected.  He  found  that, 
whUe  the  four  groups  studied  represented 
nearly  S4  per  cent  of  the  seven  million  great- 
er Chicago  metropolitan  area  population, 
only  36  directors — less  than  three  per  cent 
of  the  total  1,341  directors — and  52  officers — 
less  than  4  per  cent  of  the  total  of  1,356  of- 
ficers—were  Polish,  Italian,  black  or  Latin. 


A  more  dramatic  fact  that  was  55  of  the 
106  corporations  bad  no  Poles,  Italians, 
Latins  or  blacks  as  either  directors  or  officers. 
In  fact,  Poles.  Latins  and  blacks  were  vlrtu- 
aUy  absent  from  the  upper  echelons  of 
Chicago's  largest  corporations:  102  of  the  106 
firms  had  no  Polish  director  and  97  had  no 
Polish  officers.  Only  one  corixiratlon  bad  a 
black  officer  and  two  had  Latin  officers. 

While  Italians  had  better  representation 
in  the  executive  suite,  84  corporations  bad 
none  as  directors  and  75  had  none  as  officers. 
The  Italian  statistics  were  misleading  be- 
cause the  Admiral  Corporation,  one  of  the 
first  studied.  Is  Italian-American  owned 
and  operated,  and  also  because  Dr.  John 
Rettallata,  the  former  president  of  the  nii- 
nois  Institute  of  Technology,  at  the  time 
was  a  member  of  9  of  the  106  boards. 

Although  Poles  make  up  6.9  per  cent  of 
the  Chicago  metrolopitan  population,  only 
0.3  percent  of  the  directors  were  Polish. 
Italians,  at  4.8  percent  of  the  population, 
comprised  0.4  percent  of  the  directors  and 
Latins,  comprising  4.4  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation, held  only  0.1  percent  of  the  directors' 
positions.  The  same  general  pattern  held  true 
for  percentages  of  the  four  groups  who  held 
oompEiny  officer  positions. 

As  was  expected,  on  the  average,  the 
ethnics  were  better  represented  than  the 
blacks.  It  was  obvious,  however,  that  neither 
had  "made  it"  and  that  the  top  layers  of 
corporation  management  are  stiU  closed. 

The  study  narrowed  itself  to  the  executive 
suite  because  Dr.  Barta  felt  the  results  would 
be  significant  and  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  it  was  easier,  given  the  limited  budget, 
to  get  the  information  since  the  names  of 
corporalon  officers  and  boards  are  published 
in  annual  reports. 

To  double  check.  Dr.  Barta  called  directly 
the  firms  that  had  no  obvious  representation 
in  the  photographs  or  in  the  spelling  of  the 
names.  He  Is  aware  that  be  may  have  missed 
some  ethnics  hiding  behind  Anglo-Saxon 
names,  but  feels  they  wouldn't  change  the 
percentages  enough  to  make  any  difference. 

The  question  of  what  is  an  ethnic  and  how 
many  generations  are  required  before  an 
ethnic  Is  no  longer  a  hyphenated  American 
was  troublesome.  The  question  was  also 
raised  about  the  ethnic  who  does  not  con- 
sider himself  an  ethnic. 

Dr.  Barta's  answer  was:  "We  are  tracing 
the  mobUity  of  groups.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence If  they  are  third  or  fourth  generation 
or  have  given  up  their  ethnic  identity.  The 
measure  of  the  progress  they  have  made  Is 
stUl  valid.  What  we  have  Is  a  de  facto  system 
where  young  people  perceive  that  the  top  Is 
closed  to  them  and  dont  go  Into  Industry 
looking  to  go  to  the  top." 

Dr.  Barta  argued  that  It  is  good  to  be  avrare 
of  Imbalances  and  that  ethnics,  like  blacks, 
have  to  go  through  the  counting  stage  and 
ask:  "How  come?"  He  believes  it  is  necessary 
because  'white"  Is  a  false,  misleading  cate- 
gory. 'Who  are  the  \i^ltes?  Where  in  hell  are 
the  Poles?"  he  asks.  "  We  know  more  about 
the  tribes  in  Nigeria  than  we  know  about 
American  ethnic  groups  and  their  economic 
patterns." 

The  question  of  why  ethnics  are  not  better 
represented  at  the  top  brings  responses  that 
range  from  conscious  discrimination  to  ocm- 
pany  tradition  and  the  clubblshness  of  the 
executive  suite,  where  boards  especially  tend 
to  seek  out  people  with  similar  backgrounds. 

Of  the  four  groups  studied,  it  was  generally 
agreed  that  Latins  are  too  recent  immigrants 
to  have  any  significant  impact  yet  and  quiet- 
ly admitted  that  some  boards  simply  are  not 
residy  for  blacks.  The  questions  raised  about 
the  absence  of  Italians  and  Poles  were  much 
more  complicated. 

That  minority  groups  tend  to  go  into  the 
professions  rather  than  into  the  corporate 
structure  has  been  generally  documented 
and  even  offered  as  an  excuse  as  to  why 
more  blacks  and  ethnics  are  not  seen  at 
higher  levels. 
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The  to\igber  questions  about  hiring  and 
promotion  practices  or  learning  how  many 
blacks  and  ethnics  are  on  the  second  man- 
agement levels  haven't  been  tackled  be- 
cause— while  It  ts  lelt  that  the  key  to  the 
problem  Is  there — no  corporation  Is  expected 
to  cooperate  with  such  an  investigation. 

Some  of  the  reactions  to  the  study  were 
Interesting  to  relate: 

David  Roth,  mldwestern  director  of  the 
American  Jewish  Committee,  said  he  wasn't 
surprised  at  the  study's  results.  "The  Poles 
and  Italians  are  groups  that  attempted  to 
homogenize  Into  the  society,  but  the  second 
and  third  generations  are  discovering  that  It 
takes  more  than  time  to  become  part  of  the 
mainstream." 

Anthony  J.  Fomelll.  a  Chicago  attorney 
and  a  leader  of  the  Chicago  Polish  Italian 
Conference :  "If  we  are  such  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  national  population,  why  do  we 
have  such  a  small  percentage  of  the  top  Jobs? 
Either  we  are  a  minority  In  numbers  or  a 
minority  In  thought.  Either  busmess  is  Ignor- 
ing an  untapped  vast  resource  or  there  Is  a 
conscious  effort  to  exclude.  The  statistics 
say  something  Is  wrong.  I  think  the  decision 
Is  a  conscious  one.  I  feel  there  Is  conscious 
effort  to  exclude  at  hiring.  Can  you  believe 
the  four  groups  have  been  excluded  without 
a  conscious  effort?  I  am  on  my  own  because 
of  a  deep-rooted  feeling  I'd  never  nmke  it  In 
one  of  the  corporations." 

Mitchell  P.  Kobellnskl,  former  president 
of  the  Illinois  Polish  National  Alliance  and 
a  presldentlally  appointed  director  of  the 
Exp>ort-Import  Bank  In  Washington,  D.C.: 
"The  Executive  Suite  Study  speaks  for  Itself 
and  shifts  the  burden  of  proof  to  the  corpo- 
rations. With  the  existing  population  per- 
centages of  the  four  minority  groups  repre- 
sented In  the  study.  It  couldn't  be  coinci- 
dence. It  must  be  design.  You  (corporations) 
prove  to  us  you  haven't  been  discriminating." 

John  M.  Coulter,  director  of  Merit  Employ- 
ment, Manpower  and  Development  Training 
for  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce 
and  Industry;  "Most  major  corporations  had 
some  fairly  rigid  and  strict  Identification  in 
the  past — a  lodge,  university,  specific  de- 
nomination, pcssibly  an  ethnic  group.  Boards 
tend  to  seek  out  people  with  like  back- 
grounds even  while  trying  to  find  the  best 
men  they  can." 

An  interesting  footnote  Is  that  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  with 
a  5,000-flrm  membership,  taking  in  the 
largest  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  country 
and  the  second  largest  in  the  world,  has  an 
85-man  board  composed  of  four  blacks  and 
no  Poles.  Italians  or  Latins.  Of  the  associa- 
tion's 16  officers,  none  were  from  the  four 
groups  studied.  Dr.  Rettallata,  who  is  on  16 
boards.  9  of  which  were  In  the  Executive 
Suite  Study,  admitted  to  being  surprised  at 
the  low  levels  of  ethnic  participation,  but 
■dded.  "Anyone  who  Is  qualified  and  Is  no 
crusader  who  will  embarrass  the  company 
can  become  an  officer  or  a  board  member. 
There  is  no  reason  why  an  ethnic  can't  go  as 
far  as  anyone." 

Millard  Robblns,  a  Chicago  owner  of  an 
Insurance  and  mortgage  business  and  the 
only  black  board  member  of  People's  Gas:  "I 
was  appointed  to  the  board  becaxise  they 
needed  a  black  face  somewhere  ...  1  am 
surprised  that  Nixon's  silent  majority— the 
Poles  and  Italians — weren't  better  repre- 
sented." 

Walter  H.  Clark,  vice  president  of  the  First 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association  of 
Chicago,  and  the  only  black  officer  In  the 
106  corporations  studied:  "It  (the  study) 
doeent  surprise  me.  We  are  seeing  the  re- 
sults of  years  of  discrimination.  For  the  aver- 
age black  kid,  the  statistics  don't  show  any 
bright  spots." 

The  Chicago  Executive  Suite  Study  was  a 
modest  study,  limited  by  funds  and  a  pur- 
posefully narrowed  scope.  The  results,  how- 


ever, were  significant  In  that  they  showed 
that  enough  evidence  Is  available  to  demand 
further  studies  that  would  extend  to  the 
representation  levels  on  civic  groups  such 
as  public  boards  and  commissions,  private 
agencies,  associations,  foundations,  and  so- 
cial organizations,  national,  statewide  or 
local. 

It  Is  evident  that  this  kind  of  research 
has  been  lacking.  The  statistics  haven  t 
been  available  and  unfounded  assumptions 
have  contributed  to  many  of  the  frustrations 
and  social  problems  of  this  generation. 

Foundations  must  be  willing  to  support 
studies  of  their  own  pluralism  and  public 
representations.  In  light  of  the  Filer  Com- 
mission study  of  American  philanthropy, 
the  evidence  points  out  the  need  for  foun- 
dations to  look  at  themselves,  not  only  in 
terms  of  recent  articles  highlighting  the 
legitimate  concerns  of  black  and  Hispanic 
representation  on  fouivlation  boards  and 
staffs  and  In  grants,  but  for  a  study  that 
would  reflect  the  pluralism  of  the  real  ethnic, 
racial  and  religious  diversity  that  is  America. 
Such  diversity  has  the  salutary  effect  of 
creating  social  tensions  that  force  \is  to  deal 
with  each  other,  thus  elevating  tolerance  to 
the  status  of  being  more  than  a  virtue.  Toler- 
ance instead  becomes  the  requirement  for 
siu-vlval. 

Foundations  must  recognize  that  In  mov- 
ing away  from  the  melting  pot  concept  to 
legitimizing  ethnic,  racial  and  life  style  di- 
versity, we  need  a  new  way  of  looking  at 
ourselves  If  we  are  to  deal  with  the  group 
conflicts  and  frustration  in  contemporary 
American  life. 

If  there  Is  to  be  genuine  social  progress 
and  equity,  there  must  be  recognition  that 
ethnic  and  racial  minorities  have  related 
problems  and  goals,  and  must  come  together 
to  ensure  that  full  participation  and  eco- 
nomic mobility  are  freely  available  to  every- 
one. 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE  AND  THE  PRESS 
UNDER  GERALD  R.  FORD 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Pro- 
fessional Relations  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  recently  completed  Its 
second  study  of  the  White  House  and  Its 
approach  to  the  press.  The  first  study 
was  undertaken  3  years  ago,  when  the 
story  of  Watergate  was  unfolding.  Last 
April,  the  National  Press  Club  board  or- 
dered a  second  study  to  determine  what 
improvements  and  changes  had  been 
made  since  then  in  the  flow  of  informa- 
tion from  the  White  House  to  the  public, 
through  the  press. 

John  Kole.  an  experienced  and  compe- 
tent reporter  for  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
headed  the  subcommittee  which  con- 
ducted the  study  and  drafted  the  assess- 
ment. 

The  study,  endorsed  by  the  board  of 
governors  of  the  National  Press  Club, 
found  that  President  Ford  and  his  staff 
have  made  improvements  in  the  avail- 
ability of  information  and  access  to  the 
President,  but  warned  that  much  more 
needs  to  be  done,  and  urged  continued 
vigilance.  Professional  Relations  Com- 
mittee Chairman  James  McCartney  cau- 
tioned that  "the  wall  between  the  public 
and  its  ostensible  servants  is  growing 
higher  once  again." 

It  is  a  truism  of  American  govern- 
ment that  we  base  our  strength  on  the 
decisions  of  an  informed  electorate.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  National 
Press  Club.  Mr.  McCartney,  and  Mr.  Kole 
for  their  work  in  analyzing  what  more 


needs  to  be  done  at  the  White  Hotise  to 
insure  adequate  public  access  to  infor- 
mation. 

To  share  their  work  with  my  col- 
leagues, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
"The  White  House  and  the  Press  Under 
Gerald  R.  Ford"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

Thb  Wrpte  HorsK  akd  the  Pbess  UmiEa 
Onuu)  R.  FoBo 

".  .  .  That  the  Professional  Relations  com- 
mittee undertake  a  study  of  the  perform- 
ance of  White  House  press  relations  and  sub- 
mit a  report  to  the  Board  of  Oovemors  to  be 
completed  this  year,  the  study  to  be  con- 
ducted by  active  members  of  the  National 
Press  Club  who  hold  Wlilte  House  creden- 
tials."— Resolution  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors, National  Press  Club,  April  7,  1975. 

".  .  .  That  the  Board  .  .  .  gives  Its  formal 
endorsement  of  the  report  of  the  Professional 
Relations  committee  on  White  House  press 
relations." — Resolution  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors, National  Press  Club.  December  8, 
1976. 

FOREWORD 

(By  James  McCartney,  Chairman,  Profes- 
sional Relations  Committee) 

Three  years  ago,  after  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent Splro  Agnew  had  launched  a  not-so- 
subtle  White  House  attack  on  the  press, 
many  members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  National  Press  Club  were  deeply  con- 
cerned. They  asked  the  Club's  Professional 
Relations  committee,  which  Is  assigned  to 
concern  Itself  with  professional  Journalistic 
Issues,  to  "Investigate"  White  House  press 
relations.  The  result.  Just  as  the  Watergate 
scandals  were  coming  to  a  head,  was  a  40- 
page  ref)ort  analyzing  what  the  White  House 
was  doing,  and  demanding  reforms. 

In  April  of  1975  a  new  National  Press  Club 
board  asked  the  same  conunlttee  to  take  a 
new  look  at  White  House  press  relations, 
under  the  new  president,  Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  thought  was  that  If  Improvements  had 
been  made,  the  White  House  should  be  given 
credit.  If  they  hadn't.  It  should  be  noted. 

John  Kole  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  an 
experienced  Washington  reporter  with  a  rep- 
utation for  objectivity  and  Integrity,  was 
appointed  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  to 
make  a  study  and  an  assessment. 

This  report  Is  the  result.  It  has  been  de- 
bated, and  approved,  In  turn,  by  the  Pro- 
fessional Relations  committee  and  the  Board 
of  Governors,  acting  for  the  Press  Club. 

But  events  move  rapidly.  As  the  report  Is 
made  public  problems  between  the  press  and 
the  White  House  are  growing  more  serious. 
The  wall  between  the  public  and  Its  osten- 
sible servants  Is  growing  higher  once  again. 

It  Is  the  committee's  hope  that  future 
studies  to  monitor  this  vital  problem  area 
wUl  be  undertaken  by  futiire  press  club 
administrations. 

THE  PRESS  CLUB  PARTICIPANTS 

Subcommittee  which  conducted  the  study: 
John  W.  Kole,  Milwaukee  Journal,  chairman; 
Aldo  Beckman.  Chicago  Tribune;  Clifford 
Evans.  RKO  General  Broadcasting;  William 
Shannon.  New  York  Times;  Daniel  Mosko- 
witz.  McGraw-Hill;  James  McCartney.  Knight 
Newspapers. 

Professional  Relations  Committee:  James 
McCartney.  Knight  Newspapers,  chairman; 
Muriel  Allen,  Business  Week,  McGraw-Hill; 
Roy  Bode,  Arkansas  Gazette;  Adam  Clymer, 
Baltimore  Sun;  William  Eaton,  Chicago  Dally 
News;  David  Kraslow,  Cox  Newspapers:  Rich- 
ard Zimmerman,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Gil- 
bert Bailey,  Rldder  Publications;  David  Bar- 
nett,  Hearst  Newspapers;  Aldo  Beckman,  Chi- 
cago Tribune;  Peter  Behr,  Gannett  Newspa- 
pers; Karen  Elliott,  Wall  Street  Journal; 
Mary   Lou   Forbes,   Washington  Star;    John 
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Herllng,  National  New^Miper  Syndicate;  John 
W.  Kole,  Milwaukee  Journal;  Donald  Larra- 
bee,  Grlffln-Larabee  News  Group  Research; 
Clark  Mollenhoff,  Des  Moines  Reglster-Trlb- 
ime;  Edward  O'Brien,  St.  Louis  Globe  Demo- 
crat; Judy  Randal,  New  York  Dally  News; 
Leo  Rennert,  Sacramento  Bee:  Warren  Rog- 
ers, National  Forest  Products;  Dick  Ryan,  De- 
troit News;  Richard  Smith,  attorney;  William 
V.  Shannon,  New  York  Times;  Jack  Steele, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers;  Dan  "Hiomas- 
son,  Scrlpps-Howard  Newspapers;  Vivian  E. 
Vahlberg,  Dally  Oklahoman;  James  Welg- 
hart.  New  York  DaUy  News;  Dan  Moskcwltz, 
McGraw-Hill;  Cliff  Evans,  RKO  General 
Broadcasting. 

Board  of  Ctovemors:  William  Broom,  Rld- 
der Publications,  president;  Robert  Ames  Al- 
den,  Washington  Post,  vice  president;  Rich- 
ard J.  Maloy,  Thompson  Newspapers,  secre- 
tary; David  A.  Nelson,  Research  Institute  of 
America,  treasurer;  Clark  Hoyt.  Knight  News- 
papers, financial  secretary;  Kenneth  Schel- 
bel,  F-D-C  Reports,  past  president. 

Linda  Vance,  Commodity  News  Service, 
chairwoman;  Richard  G.  Zimmerman,  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer,  vice  chairman;  Dan  Byrne, 
Traffic  World;  Vivian  E.  Vahlberg,  Dally 
Oklahoman;  Michael  L.  Posner,  Reuters; 
Robert  E.  Farrell,  McGraw-Hill;  Robert  D  .O. 
Lewis.  Booth  Newspapers. 

THE    BEPOBT 

"I  believe  that  truth  Is  the  glue  that  holds 
government  together,  not  only  our  govern- 
ment, but  civilization  Itself.  That  bond, 
though  strained.  Is  unbroken  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  all  my  public  and  private  acts 
as  your  president,  I  expect  to  follow  my  In- 
stincts of  openness  and  candor  with  full 
confidence  that  honesty  Is  always  the  best 
policy  In  the  end." — Gerald  R.  Ford.  Au- 
gust 9,  1974. 

In  June,  1973.  when  the  National  Press 
Club's  Professional  Relations  Committee 
sxirveyed  the  media  relations  of  Richard  M. 
Nixon's  White  House,  It  deplored  a  situa- 
tion without  parallel  in  American  history. 

"In  summary,"  the  committee  said,  "we 
conclude  that  the  Nixon  Administration  has 
engaged  in  an  unprecedented,  government- 
wide  effort  to  control,  restrict  and  conceal 
Information  to  which  the  public  is  entitled, 
and  has  conducted  for  its  own  political  pur- 
poses a  concerted  campaign  to  discredit  the 


That,  of  covu-se,  was  while  the  full  story 
of  the  Watergate  scandals  still  was  unfold- 
ing. Fourteen  months  later,  in  Augitst,  1974, 
President  Nixon  was  driven  from  office — ^the 
first  US  president  ever  forced  to  resign — 
because  of  the  greatest  scandal  in  any  Ameri- 
can presidency. 

During  the  16  months  of  President  Ford's 
administration,  there  Is  no  question  that 
White  House  preBs  relations  have  Improved. 
However,  our  Interviews  with  more  than  30 
Washington  reporters,  most  of  them  White 
House  regiilars,  demonstrate  that  they  still 
have  substantial  complaints  about  the  qual- 
ity of  the  Information  they  are  getting  de- 
spite the  clear  Improvement  In  the  atmos- 
phere. 

Press  Secretary  Ron  Nessen  who  has  con- 
sistently had  grave  problems  with  foreign 
affairs,  plunged  to  his  nadir  on  the  recent 
China  trip  by  what  many  White  House  re- 
porters believe  was  the  most  inept  perform- 
ance In  modern  times  in  handling  the  press 
relations  on  a  president's  mission  overseas. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  Nessen  can  be  the 
presidential  sftokesman  abroad  unless  he 
finds  some  way  to  Improve  on  this  kind  of 
disastrous  nonperformance. 

President  Ford  himself  has  accomplished 
much  of  the  Improvement  in  the  atmosphere 
by  restoring  regular  White  Hou'!e  press  con- 
ferences and  granting  dozens  of  interviews. 
Through  the  end  of  November,  after  almost 
16  months  in  office,  the  president  had  held 
press  conferences,  14  in  Washington  and  9 
In  other  cities.  And  he  had  granted  more 


than  SO  interviews  to  indlvlduAl  Journalists 
or  groups  of  reporters. 

Nlzon.  by  contrast,  had  only  37  press  con- 
ferences in  his  5%  years  as  president,  by  far 
the  fewest  of  any  president  since  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  made  the  fonma  popular. 
Roosevelt  held  998,  an  average  of  more  than 
three  every  two  weeks  over  a  12-year  period. 

After  only  a  month  in  office.  Ford  dis- 
covered how  devastating  the  secretive  ways 
of  the  Nixon  Administration  could  be  to  the 
credibility  of  his  presidency.  The  negotia- 
tions leading  to  the  surplse  Sunday  morning 
pardon  of  Nixon  "for  all  offenses  against  the 
United  States"  were  shrouded  from  Press 
Secretary  Jerald  terHorst  even  though  he  In- 
quired about  them.  He  was  deliberately  mis- 
led by  other  White  House  officials  who  made 
a  mockery  of  Ford's  pledge  of  openness  and 
candor.  On  the  day  the  pardon  was  an- 
nounced terHorst  resigned  in  protest. 

There  Is  a  widespread  feeling  among  White 
House  reporters  that  much  information  still 
Is  being  withheld  from  them.  As  Norman 
Kempster  wrote  last  March  when  he  was  cov- 
ering the  beat  for  the  Washington  Star.  "A 
typical  Ford  press  conference  is  a  predictable 
series  of  restatements  of  the  President's  al- 
ready weU  known  positions,  interspersed  oc- 
casionally wrlth  the  dismissal  of  a  whole  sub- 
ject as  'Inappropriate'  for  comment." 

A  recent  Ford  press  conference  (Nov.  3) 
demonstrated  this  problem  once  again — no 
matter  what  questions  were  asked  about  the 
reasons  for  the  high  level  firings  in  his  ad- 
ministration, the  President  kept  returning  to 
his  opening  script,  that  he  simply  wanted  to 
field  his  own  team. 

Not  until  a  week  later,  on  Meet  the  Press, 
did  Ford  acknowledge  that  "growing  tension" 
between  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  and  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Schlesinger  led  to  the  firing 
of  Schlesinger. 

By  this  kind  of  press  conference  stonewall- 
ing, the  President  sabotages  the  purpose  of 
the  foUowup  question,  an  innovation  which 
permits  a  second  chance  for  a  reporter  to  pin 
down  a  point.  This  feature  is  generally 
praised  by  reporters,  although  some  of  them 
think  it  is  too  often  abused,  thereby  reducing 
the  opportunities  for  other  queries. 

Most  of  the  reporters  we  interviewed  be- 
lieve that  Ford  is  doing  much  better  on  his 
pledge  to  conduct  an  open  and  candid  Ad- 
ministration than  Nixon,  who  made  a  similar 
promise.  But  some  repwrters  disagree. 

"You  can't  conduct  openness  by  proclama- 
tion." said  Peter  Llsagor  of  the  Chicago  Dally 
News.  "To  communicate  what  really  Is  going 
on  back  there  would  risk  showing  the  warts. 
The  game  Is  one  of  selective  coverup." 

White  House  Press  Secretary  Ron  Nessen 
and  his  staff  generally  are  given  credit  for  Im- 
proving the  efficiency  of  the  operation.  Par- 
ticularly helpful  are  the  regular  morning 
postings  and  the  punctuality  of  the  daily 
briefing,  usually  held  at  11:30.  The  recorded 
message  about  the  President's  schedule  also 
is  considered  an  improvement. 

As  for  Nessen's  staff,  John  Carlson  and  Bill 
Greener  are  given  the  highest  marks  for 
competence.  Tom  Brokaw  of  NBC  comments: 
"It  is  an  eager,  good  humored  staff  that  un- 
derstands the  role  of  the  press  as  an  adver- 
sary. Unanswered  questions  are  chased  down. 
Much  of  the  red  tape  has  been  cut  through." 

We  of  the  National  Press  Club  have  found 
that  Nessen  Is  willing  to  listen  to  complaints 
about  press  office  procedures.  Last  July,  he 
scrapped  new  guidelines  for  White  House 
press  credentials  after  Club  protests  that  It 
was  unfair  to  require  coverage  "on  a  regular, 
ongoing  basis."  Instead,  he  agreed  to  allow  an 
applicant's  bureau  chief  or  editor  to  affirm 
that  a  reporter  needs  a  permanent  White 
House  credential. 

In  September,  Nessen  responded  to  com- 
plaints from  the  Club  and  other  organiza- 
tions by  persuading  Ford  to  relax  the  ban  on 
coverage  of  White  House  social  receptions. 

President    Ford's    press    office     also    has 


piurged  Itself  of  the  favoritism  wl^lch 
Infected  Nixon's  <^>eratlon  in,  for  example, 
the  selection  of  coverage  pools.  This  de- 
polltlclzlng  of  the  White  House  press  office 
Is  a  refreshing  change. 

On  the  negative  side,  we  received  repeated 
complaints  that  Nessen  and  his  staff  too  often 
do  not  have  adequate  Information  to  answer 
questions.  Dennis  Famey  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  concludes:  "I  view  the  press  office 
as  giving  you  lots  of  information  on  trivial 
things  and  not  much  on  Important  things.  I 
view  the  press  office  as  a  hindrance  to  open- 
ness." And  Carroll  Kllpatrlck,  the  retired 
White  House  correspondent  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  adds:  "Nessen  has  made  a  real 
effort  (to  achieve  openness)  and  has  been 
dlsappointmg  In  achieving  it." 

Many  reporters  suQ>ect  that  Nessen  has 
been  the  victim  of  higher  authorities  In  the 
White  House  structure,  particularly  Donald 
Rumsfeld,  the  chief  of  staff  until  he  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  Defense  last  month. 
Rumsfeld  was  seen  as  working  against  an 
open  administration  because  of  his  overrid- 
ing desire  to  protect  the  President  from 
criticism.  We  shall  have  to  wait  to  see 
whether  this  situation  ln^>roves  under 
Rumsfeld's    successor,    Richard    Cheney. 

Nessen  has  had  a  particular  problem  In 
foreign  affairs  becavise  of  the  penchant  for 
secrecy  by  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger. 
Because  Nessen  has  had  trouble  getting  good 
Information  In  this  area,  his  foreign  policy 
presentations  often  strike  reporters  as  shal- 
low and  uninformed.  Earlier  this  year, 
Nessen  conceded  in  one  Interview  that  "the 
quality  of  my  foreign  policy  statements  Is 
far  below  the  quality  of  my  domestic 
statements." 

Near  the  end  of  the  year,  Nessen  con- 
tended in  another  Interview  that  he  had  made 
substantial  progress  on  his  foreign  affairs 
problem,  but  that  certainly  was  not  evident 
on  the  President's  recent  China  trip.  In  the 
Judgment  of  Martin  Schram  of  Newsday, 
"The  Peking  summit  was  a  professional  dis- 
aster." Wrote  Schram:  '"nie  President's 
sweep  through  the  Pacific  ended  with  mem- 
bers of  the  White  House  press  corps  em- 
bittered, virtually  unanimously,  over  what 
they  felt  was  Nessen's  inept  performance,  his 
failure  to  really  carry  out  the  role  of  the  press 
secretary." 

Nessen  has  complained  about  the  "mood  of 
hostUlty  and  suspicion  and  distrust"  between 
the  White  House  and  the  press  ixtrps  as  an 
aftermath  of  the  mlslnformatkin  and  lies 
peddled  regularly  during  the  painful  periods 
of  the  Vietnam  War  and  Watergate  scandals. 
Reporters  believe  there  Is  generally  a 
healthier  attitude  of  skepticism,  but  they  do 
not  believe  they  axe  Improving  their  own  per- 
formance by  more  enterprise  reporting. 

Most  White  House  reporters  want  to  con- 
tinue the  dally  briefing,  although  some  think 
It  Is  unnecessary,  particularly  when  Nessen 
has  nothing  substantial  to  say.  Some  sug- 
gested that  an  additional  briefing  In  the 
afternoon  would  be  helpful,  with  a  particular 
en^>hasls  on  clearing  up  unanswered  ques- 
tions from  the  morning  session.  Others  said 
It  would  be  helpful  if  Nessen  brought  ex- 
perts to  the  briefings  more  often  to  present 
detailed  explanations. 

White  House  reporters  believe  there  has 
been  some  Improvement  in  the  availability 
of  key  White  House  officials,  but  there  still 
are  many  complaints  about  lack  of  candor. 
And  in  many  instances  the  responses  to  tele- 
phone calls  do  not  come  soon  enough  to 
meet  deadlines. 

With  this  backgroiind,  the  Professional  Re- 
lations Committee  of  the  National  Press  Club 
makes  the  following  findings  and  recom- 
mendations: 

President  Ford  has  restored  civility  to 
White  House  relations  with  the  press,  which. 
In  a  free  society,  must  necessarily  be  an  ad- 
versary to  the  chief  of  state.  We  commend 
hUn  for  bis  regular  press  conferences  and  for 
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his  unprecedented  and  frequent  interviews 
with  Journalists  throughout  the  country. 

We  also  commend  the  Administration  for 
Improving  the  accessibility  of  White  House 
officials  and  for  allowing  its  press  office  to  co- 
operate with,  rather  than  hinder,  the  work 
of  Journalists.  We  appreciate  the  clear  im- 
provement from  the  Nixon  Administration 
when  we  were  forced  to  conclude,  in  a  June, 
1973,  report,  that  "rather  than  opening  a 
window  to  the  White  House,  the  press  secre- 
tary closes  doors." 

The  President,  however,  has  not  always 
operated  with  the  "openness  and  candor" 
which  he  promised  the  American  people  the 
day  he  took  office.  Without  admitting  that  he 
is  refusing  to  answer  tough  questions,  he 
has  spumed  legitimate  inquiries  at  press 
conferences  by  reverting  to  prepared  and  in- 
adequate statements. 

Some  of  his  top  White  House  and  Cabinet 
associates  have  repeatedly  evaded  vital  ques- 
tions by  refusing  to  provide  requested  infor- 
mation. AccessibiUty  is  not  enough  In  Itself. 
We  urge  President  Ford  to  issue  an  execu- 
tive order  that  will  resiilt  in  the  implemen- 
tation of  his  pledge  to  conduct  a  truly  open 
Administration . 

Top  White  House  officials  must  do  much 
better  in  informing  Press  Secretary  Ron  Nes- 
sen  and  his  staff  about  what  really  is  going 
on.  It  is  untenable  for  the  press  office  to  try 
to  explain  Administration  policies  while  its 
efforts  are  being  sabotaged  within  the  White 
House  Itself.  But  at  the  same  time,  a  press 
secretary  must  probe  within  the  White  House 
to  learn  what  Is  going  on  and  we  arrnot  per- 
suaded that  Nessen  has  done  all  he  coxild 
In  that  regard. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  sound  innovation  of 
permitting  foUowup  questions  at  presiden- 
tial press  conferences,  we  urge  Nessen  to  hold 
a  second  news  briefing  in  the  afternoon,  with 
a  high  priority  on  clearing  up  questions  that 
he  Is  unable  to  answer  in  the  morning. 

There  is  a  critical  need  for  more  detailed 
and  solid  Information  at  White  House  press 
briefings.  Government  experts,  particularly 
in  foreign  affairs,  should  be  brought  to  the 
briefing  room  more  often  to  explain  Admin- 
istration programs  and  views. 

We  suggest  a  reexamination  by  the  White 
House  of  the  proper  role  of  the  press  secre- 
tary as  an  official  government  "spokesman." 
The  press  secretary  in  recent  AdmlnUtrations 
appears,  himself,  to  have  become  the  victim 
of  manipulation  by  White  House  policy  level 
offlcUls.  In  general,  we  support  the  principle 
of  direct  and  sustained  access  to  policy  level 
officials — particularly  the  President,  the  as- 
sistant to  the  President  for  national  security 
affairs  and  the  chief  of  staff. 

APPENDIX 

Comments  by  White  House  Reporters 

From  Augvjst  to  October,  197S,  more  than 
30  reporters  were  interviewed  by  members  of 
a  subcommittee  of  the  National  Press  Club's 
Professional  Relations  Committee. 

The  subcommittee  was  headed  by  John  W. 
Kole  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  Other  mem- 
bers were  James  McCartney  of  Knight  News- 
papers. Aldo  Beckman  of  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une, Clifford  Evans  of  RKO  General  Broad- 
casting, William  Shannon  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  Daniel  Moskowitz  of  McGraw-Hill. 

Some  of  the  comments  made  in  answer  to 
a  series  of  prepared  questions  are  Included 
here. 

Tom  Brokaw,  NBC— Gerald  Ford  in  his  re- 
lations with  the  press  is  one  of  the  most  ac- 
cessible, emphatic,  good  humored  presidents 
In  the  history  of  the  office.  His  staff  is  not 
quite  so  forthcoming  ...  for  the  most  part 
they're  determined  to  carry  on  that  well  es- 
tablished White  House  tradition  of  treating 
candor  as  if  it  were  a  social  disease. 

The  press  office,  under  the  direction  of 
Ron  Nessen,  has  a  mixed  record.  The  press 
office  is  not  as  well  informed  on  issues  and 
policy  as   the  Zlegler  operation.   The  Ford 


press  operation  is  generally  weak  In  foreign 
policy,  a  subject  that  Zlegler  handled  sxir- 
prisingly  well. 

If  there  is  a  consistent  flaw  in  television's 
coverage  of  the  White  House  it  Is  that  we 
are  too  much  a  prisoner  of  the  man,  the  pres- 
idential person.  We  need  to  remind  ourselves 
more  often  that  we're  covering  a  politician, 
not  a  monarch.  The  White  House  is  a  home, 
not  a  castle.  The  medium  needs  to  Improve 
Its  coverage  of  the  White  House  decision 
making  process.  With  so  fresh  a  reminder  as 
Watergate.  I  am  embarrassed  and  puzzled  by 
our  almost  careless  attitude  toward  the  in- 
fluence of  special  Interests.  We  must  become 
more  diligent  in  our  coverage  of  the  presi- 
dential promises. 

Peter  Lisagor,  Chicago  Dally  News. — 
There's  a  great  improvement  between  Ford 
and  the  press  but  not  between  Nessen  and 
the  press.  For  all  his  (Nessen's)  effort  to  be 
obliging,  he  has  a  certain  arrogance  and  im- 
patience with  the  kind  of  niggling  that  in- 
evitably occurs.  So  he  runs  against  the  grain 
of  people  and  creates  imnecessary  animosity 
and  antagonism. 

The  briefings  have  taken  on  a  life  of  their 
own.  They  have  become  the  source  for  daily 
stories  that  don't  reflect  what  Is  going  on. 
They  have  become  a  dueling  exercise  with 
Nessen  being  forced  into  saying  things.  It 
has  become  an  institution  in  and  of  itself 
and  Nessen  must  break  that  chain  .  .  .  the 
only  way  to  break  it  is  not  hold  a  briefing 
every  day. 

Bonnie  Angela,  Time  magazine. — The  dally 
press  briefing  has  slid  from  adversary  to  an- 
tagonist .  .  (because  of)  his  (Nessen's) 
temper,  his  irascibility — I  Just  don't  think 
that's  a  trait  that's  tolerable  in  a  press  sec- 
retary. 

Dennis  Famey,  Wall  Street  Journal.— He's 
been  about  as  open  as  any  politician,  but  like 
any  other  one.  he  tries  to  present  himself  In 
the  best  light. 

He  (Nessen)  gets  all  caught  up  in  games- 
manship. He  feels  himself  tested  and  re- 
sponds by  making  us  drag  information  out  of 
him  ...  I'd  like  to  see  briefings  only  when 
there  is  news.  You  are  unlikely  to  get  more 
than  they  want  to  tell  you  anyway.  I  could 
better  spend  my  time  setting  up  interviews. 
Eugene  Riaher,  Cox  Newspapers. — He's 
(Ford)  more  candid  and  open  than  Nixon 
but  the  timing  and  distribution  of  informa- 
tion is  being  done  to  enhance  his  position 
and  Image. 

It  (the  press  office)  suffers  more  from  in- 
competence than  credibility. 

Forrest  Boyd.  Mutual  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem.— White  House  officials  are  not  always 
accessible  and  cannot  answer  every  question. 
It  Is  still  hard  to  get  official  comment  or  ex- 
planations while  they  are  still  timely  insofar 
as  our  deadlines  are  concerned. 

Donald  R.  Smith.  Congressional  Quar- 
terly.—I've  found  the  White  House  a  lot 
more  informal,  a  lot  more  relaxed,  a  lot  more 
friendly  . . .  it's  a  different  planet. 

Nessen  seems  to  be  a  messenger  boy;  he 
Just  doesn't  seem  to  really  be  in  the  AdxaXn- 
Utration  ...  I'd  like  to  see  a  mcre^flfcpor- 
tant,  more  infiuential  person  in  that  job  .  .  . 
I  think  his  heart  is  in  the  right  place,  but  I 
Just  don't  think  he's  keyed  in  to  decision 
making. 

I  Just  think  the  dally  press  briefing  is  a 
horror  show,  but  a  necessary  horror  show.  I 
guess.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  it's  Just  not  that 
productive. 

It's  clear  that  it's  a  lot  more  open  than  it 
was,  but  it's  not  as  open  as  it  should  be  .  .  . 
people  are  afraid  of  telling  the  truth. 

Saul  Kohler,  Newhouse  News  Service. — It's 
Uke  day  foUowlng  night  after  Zlegler. 
Nessen  has  done  some  great  things,  but  I 
think  he  does  let  the  briefing  get  out  of 
hand.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  saying: 
"I  don't  know."  I  would  like  to  see  Nessen 
refrain  from  his  "cute  answers"  and  be  more 
serious  and  less  frivolous. 


William  Theia,  Hearst  Newspapers. — ^I  cant 
recall  an  incident  when  they  (the  press 
office)  didn't  make  a  reasonable  effort  to  get 
Information  out.  And  that's  half  the  battle. 
You  have  to  measure  him  (Nessen)  against 
his  predecessor  (Zlegler).  And  that  was 
pretty  awful.  But  Nessen  doesnt  stack  up 
with  men  like  Jim  Hagerty  or  Steve  Early. 
These  were  mature  experienced  spokesmen 
who  had  the  complete  confidence  of  their 
bosses. 

Paul  Healy,  New  York  Dally  News.— He 
(Nessen)  talks  too  much  and  doesn't  control 
briefings  like  he  should.  He  lets  things  get 
out  of  hand  because  he  likes  to  talk  when 
he  doesnt  know  what  he  Is  talking  about. 
RoX>ert  Pierpoint.  CBS. — You  cant  rate 
an  office.  You  rate  a  press  secretary.  I 
think  Nessen  is  doing  a  better  Job  than  Zleg- 
ler or  several  of  the  LBJ  press  officers,  but 
not  as  good  as  Bill  Moyers  or  Jim  Hagerty. 
I  think  the  Job  any  press  secretary  does  is 
limited  by  the  wishes  and  commands  of  bis 
master. 

The  biggest  problem  is  getting  accurate 
guidance  or  information  from  Nessen  on  a 
background  basis.  This  is  particularly  true 
when  you  have  exclusive  stories.  Very  often, 
either  he  doesn't  seem  to  know  what's 
going  on  or  Is  afraid  to  give  you  any  real 
help.  The  big  area  of  why  things  are  hap- 
pening he  never  seems  able  to  explain. 

I  think  reporters  always  should  suspect 
the  worst  of  government  officials  on  any 
level. 

Top  officials  in  this  Administration  are  a 
little  more  accessible  than  in  most  previous 
administrations.  Candid?  I  know  few  gov- 
ernment officials  who  are  candid.  Getting 
through  to  some  officials  Is  harder  than  oth- 
ers. Generally,  the  press  office  Is  not  overly 
helpful,  except  in  giving  out  phone  numbers. 
Lee  Walczak,  McGraw-Hill. — It's  not  as 
candid  as  is  widely  believed,  but  it  is  open  . . . 
I've  never  had  a  major  access  problem.  I'd 
be  hard  pressed  to  finger  anyone  as  being 
inaccessible. 

The  major  criticism  of  the  White  House 
press  people  is  that  they  are  tremendously 
uniformed  .  .  .  they  always  seem  to  be  on 
the  fringe  .  .  .  the  press  office  is  chronically 
underinformed.  although  they  are  the  nicest 
possible  fellows. 

James  Deakin,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.— 
Like  the  past  five  administrations,  it  is  still 
too  difficult  to  get  the  pros  and  cons  offered 
to  the  President  on  various  major  decisions. 
The  doctrine  of  executive  infallibility  con- 
tinues to  apply. 

The  press  office  under  Nesjen  is  weak  as 
a  kitten  on  foreign  policy  but  I  give  it  rea- 
sonable marks  on  the  domestic  side. 

Nessen's  complaint  about  a  poisoned  at- 
mosphere because  of  Watergate  is  special 
pleading.  Reporters  were  much  harder  on 
Lyndon  Johnson  because  of  Vietnam  than 
they  are  now. 

Godfrey  Sperling,  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor.— Of  course.  Watergate  poisons  the  at- 
mosphere in  the  press  room.  But  this  is  a 
healthy  aftermath  to  the  scandals. 

Aforton  Kondracke.  Chicago  Sun-Times. — 
I  would  like  to  see  more  officials  come  down 
to  explain  positions.  As  It  is  now.  Prank  Zarb 
is  the  only  regular  visitor.  Nessen  should  re- 
lease whatever  information  he  has  in  hand 
and  not  insist  that  a  question  be  asked  to 
pull  It  out  of  him. 

Don  Inoin.  Los /Angeles  Times.— Too  often 
they  dont  know 'answers  or  have  wrong  or 
incomplete  answers.  Some  answers  are  mis- 
leading because  of  Inadequate  Information. 
I  get  the  feeling  of  improvisation.  He  (Nes- 
sen)   seems  to  ad  hoc  evBry  problem. 

James  Naughton,  New  York  "Hmes. — Too 
often  the  press  office  is  not  informed. 

Reporters  are  not  doing  any  better  Job. 
They  are  putting  up  more  bluster  in  the  <^)en 
but  as  far  as  general  enterprise  is  concerned, 
it  is  not  better  and  no  worse  than  before. 
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I  would  Uke  to  sse  the  White  Htniss  experi- 
ment with  press  conferences  locludlng  a 
small  number  of  reporters,  perhi^M  three  or 
four,  with  the  participants  rotated  and  the 
interview  available  for  coverage  by  aU.  This 
kind  of  a  relaxed  atmosphere  might  be  ocm- 
ducive  to  thoughtful  answers. 

Clifford  tvans,  KKO  General  Broadcast- 
ing.— ^The  image  (of  openness)  Is  there,  but 
the  reality  does  not  measure  up. 

5oTn«  comments  by  Ron  Nessen 

Alter  six  months  on  the  Job,  Nessen  deliv- 
ered what  he  called  his  "first  public  speech 
as  press  secretary"  to  the  Waahington  Ch^- 
ter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Iilarch  18.  1976: 

I  take  very  seriously  the  responsibility  of 
the  Job  of  press  secretary  to  the  President.  I 
take  very  seriously  the  relationship  between 
the  press  secretary  and  the  profession  of  Jour- 
nalism. And  I  take  very  seriously  the  right  of 
the  public  to  know  what  their  President  and 
their  White  House  are  doing  . . . 

On  the  day  that  President  FcHtl  appointed 
me  as  his  press  secretary,  I  promised  that  I 
would  never  knowingly  lie  and  never  know- 
ingly mislead.  Looking  back  over  the  incred- 
ibly long  days  and  weeks,  despite  the  pres- 
sures, the  sensitivity  of  certain  issues  weTe 
dealt  with  and  the  new  aggressiveness  of  the 
White  House  press  corps,  I  can  honestly  say  I 
have  kept  that  promise  .  .  .  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  Jackie  Oleason  golf  toiuna- 
ment. 

The  accomplishment  of  which  I  am  most 
proud  Is  the  restoration  of  believablllty  in 
the  White  House.  The  President  and  the  office 
of  his  sfKJkesman  are  believed,  something 
which  could  not  always  be  said  with  cer- 
tainty during  the  previous  five  years  or  per- 
haps during  the  previous  ten  years.  Hie 
White  House  and  its  press  office  are  open, 
their  personnel  are  accessible  and  more  legit- 
imate news  is  fiowlng  out . . . 

To  sum  up,  the  policy  of  the  press  office 
under  President  POrd  is  to  make  as  much 
information  available  as  possible,  rather 
than  as  little  information  as  we  can  get  away 
with. 

Interview    by    Paul    Duke,    Public    Broad- 
casting Service,  June  30, 197S 

Now  as  for  the  mood  of  the  press  after 
Watergate,  I  think  a  lot  of  members  of  the 
press  have  written  about  this.  And  I  would 
share  the  view  that  it's  very  hard  to  come 
down  off  the  "high"  of  Watergate;  it  was  a 
very  exciting  time  in  the  life  of  every  Wash- 
ington Journalist,  including  mine,  because 
I  worked  on  that  story. 

And  I  think  it's  difficult,  after  that  excite- 
ment of  that  period  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  story,  to  settle  down  and  deal  with  more 
mundane  everyday  stories  like  the  budget 
and  the  energy  program  and  the  recession, 
and  so  forth  . .  . 

There's  every  ettart  at  the  White  House 
to  keep  me  straight  and  not  to  program  me 
to  mislead  .  .  .  And  the  terHorst  episode,  I 
think,  perhaps  Is  one  of  the  reasons  for  It. 
I  think  people  at  the  White  House  who  were 
there  then  learned  from  that  episode  that 
the  press  secretary  needs  to  know  everything 
that's  going  on  so  that  he  doesn't  ...  he  is 
not  misinformed  and  through  misinforma- 
tion damages  the  White  House's  credibility 
or  the  President's  credibility.  The  effort  is 
to  avoid  anything  Uke  what  Jerry  terHorst 
said  happened  to  him  . . . 

If  you  want  to  talk  to  Rumsfeld  or  Marsh 
or  Hartmann  or  Buchen  or  anybody  you  call 
them  directly;  if  you  have  trouble  arranging 
a  meeting  or  a  phone  call,  then  I  will  help 
get  the  reporter  and  the  official  together.  But 
as  far  as  being  a  traffic  cop  or  a  censor,  I  got 
totally  out  of  that  business  and  that  has 
opened  up  the  White  House  more. 
Interview  by  Jack  Kole  and  Jim  McCartney 

for    the   National   Press   Club,   Novem.beT 

6,  1975 

The  President  has  announced  his  decisions 
(on  the  Cabinet  shakeup) ,  has  explained  why 


he  did  It  and  the  reporters  think:  "I  wonder 
what  he  meant  by  that,  what's  really  be- 
hind this?" 

Well,  there's  nothing  really  behind  this  ex- 
cept what  he  said  the  other  night.  But  I 
mean  if  there  is  a  search  for  hidden  mean- 
ings or  explanations  other  than  the  ones  he 
gave  then  obviously  there's  going  to  be  dis- 
satisfaction because  it  comes  to  a  very  sim- 
ple question  of  do  you  believe  the  President 
or  don't  you. 

But  what  evidence  is  it  other  than  the  sort 
of  fedlng  in  Waahington  these  days  that 
nothing  is  what  it  appears,  that  everything 
has  a  conspiracy  liehind  it.  that  there  must 
be  more  to  toiythlng  than  shows  on  the  sur- 
face... 

Now  what  does  "generally  believed  in 
Waahington"  mean?  It  means  a  bunch  of 
guys  sitting  at  the  press  club  bar  and  say- 
ing: "O  bull  shit!"  Well,  God  damn  it,  I 
think  there  Is  a  difference  in  the  quality  of 
the  information  between  either  the  Presi- 
dent saying  something  or  somebody  in  the 
White  House  who  really  knows  and  a  bunch 
of  guys  sitting  around  and  saying:  "Ttiat 
Just  can't  be  true — it's  too  simple." 

And  I  really  think  that  this  spate  of 
credibility  stories,  unless  there  is  some  evi- 
dence, unless  somebody  comes  forward  and 
says:  "Look,  I  Just  got  to  tell  you  the  Presi- 
dent lied  the  other  night  and  here  are  the 
real  facts."  If  it's  siispiclon  or  press  club 
gossip  or  the  mentality  that  things  must  be 
other  than  they  appear  than  I  Just  think 
that  those  stories  are  irresponsible  .  .  . 

I'm  overprepared  (for  the  dally  briefings). 
I  probably  come  to  the  briefing  with  a  good 
50%  more  than  I'm  ever  asked  about.  And 
on  occasion  when  I  try  to  elaborate  on  an 
issue  there  are  moans  and  groans  and  people 
say:  "Oh,  we  can  read  that  oiirselves."  .  .  . 
Just  to  be  frank,  I'm  better  prepared  than 
the  questioners  are. 

Speech,  National  Association  of  Realtors,  San 
Francisco,  November  11,  1975 

My  experience  as  a  news  reporter  for  20 
years  and  now  as  White  House  press  secre- 
tary for  14  months  convinces  me  that  the 
American  people  sometimes  miss  the  full 
complexities  and  background  of  important 
Issues  In  their  newspapers,  television,  radio 
and  magazines.  This  happens  once  in  awhile 
because  of  the  pressures  under  which  re- 
porters, editors  and  producers  must  work: 
the  deadlines,  the  competition,  the  lack  of 
air  time  or  newspaper  space,  the  need  to  find 
something  catchy  for  the  headline.  Unfor- 
tunately, these  presstires  have  created  a  trend 
toward  trivia  in  the  news  and  the  resulting 
downgrading  of  serious  coverage  of  serious 
issues  .  .  . 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  speculation 
about  what's  really  behind  these  personnel 
changes.  Some  people  suggest  there's  more  to 
it  than  meets  the  eye.  This  speculation  re- 
minds me  of  the  two  psychiatrists  who  pass 
on  the  street.  One  says:  "Good  morning, 
doctor."  And  the  other  walks  around  the  rest 
of  the  day  wondering:  "I  wonder  what  he 
meant  by  that." 

...  A  mood  of  suspicion  has  grown  up  in 
the  country  because  of  the  events  in  the 
past  few  years.  One  of  the  problems  with 
honesty  these  days  Is  that  some  people  don't 
believe  the  simple  truth  .  .  . 


RUFUS  WOODS 


my  State  would  never  have  been  built. 
And  it  was  because  of  Ruf  us'  wortc  in  the 
promotion  and  devdopment  of  apple  or- 
chards that  Wenatchee,  Wash.,  is  now 
known  as  the  "Apple  Capitol"  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoho. 
as  follows: 

Bonis    Woone 

(By  Walter  Evans) 

Bufus  Woods  was  the  type  of  reporter  who 
never  let  go  of  a  good  st<H7.  For  instance, 
there  was  the  time  he  interviewed  attorney 
William  M.  Clapp  in  Ephrata  in  July  of  1918. 

Clapp  told  Woods  about  a  plan  to  utilize 
the  Columbia  Basin  by  building  a  dam  at  the 
Grand  Coulee  and  trapping  water  for  irriga- 
tion. It  was  a  far-fetched  idea  at  the  time, 
but  Woods  never  let  the  story  drop.  He  wrote 
about  Clapp 's  plan  time  and  again.  He  fought 
for  it,  editorially  and  with  bis  own  time  and 
considerable  abilities. 

It  took  23  years  for  the  story  to  become  a 
reality,  23  long  years  of  tough  battles,  but 
Bufus  Woods  was  at  Grand  Co\ilee  Dam  that 
March  day  in  1941  when  the  first  power  came 
through  what  was  then  the  largest  structure 
ever  built  by  man. 

Woods  was  not  a  one-story  reporter.  He  was 
a  world  traveler  and,  as  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Wenatchee  World,  he  brought  the  globe 
to  bis  readers.  And  he  brought  it  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

One  of  Woods'  dlctvuns  to  his  staff  was  to 
"play  big  things  big."  He  followed  that  ad- 
vice himself  and  his  own  stories  and  columns 
were  heavy  with  bold  face  type  and  liberal 
\ise  of  words  in  capital  letters  to  emphasize 
points.  The  eye-arresting  "circus  makeup" 
be  favored  for  big  stories  he  said  came  from 
his  youth  when  he  wanted  to  Join  a  circus. 

But  there  was  nothing  of  the  clown  about 
him.  Bom  at  Surprise,  Neb.,  on  May  17,  1878, 
he  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Nebraska.  He  came  west  with  the  Alaska  Gold 
Bush  and  found  his  home  In  Wenatchee. 
Woods  became  editor  of  the  Wenatchee  Re- 
public in  1904  and  of  the  Wenatchee  Ad- 
vance in  1905.  He  served  as  secretary  of  the 
Wenatchee  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1906- 
07  before  taking  over  the  World. 

Woods  was  an  active  promoter  of  his  town, 
his  area  and  his  state.  But  nothing  took  his 
attention  as  much  as  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam 
and  the  fallow  ground  of  the  Columbia 
Basin.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  a 
president  of  the  Columbia  Biver  Develop- 
ment League  and  devoted  Innumerable  hours 
to  that  project. 

Bufus  Woods'  big  story  was  almost  a  life- 
time story.  And  he  helfted  make  the  dream  of 
Billy  Clapp  become  a  reality. 

Woods  died  May  28.  1950,  while  on  another 
of  his  travels.  He  was  fatally  stricken  in 
Toronto,  Canada,  as  he  was  traveling  east — 
to  study  the  public  power  situation  there. 

Today,  between  Bridgeport  and  Coulee 
Dam,  the  Columbia  is  a  broad,  quiet  river. 
They  caU  it  Bufus  Woods  Lake. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  article  on  a  great  citizen  of  the 
State  of  Washington  recently  appeared 
in  the  Seattle  Post-IntelUgencer.  I  first 
met  Rufus  in  the  early  1930's  and  it  was 
my  privilege  to  be  a  close  friend  of  his 
imtil  his  death  in  1950.  Without  Rufus' 
foresight  and  persistence,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  extensive  sjrstem  of  hydro- 
electric dams  and  Irrigation  projects  in 


WESTERN  DISARRAY  AND  MIDEAST 
TIME  BOMBS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  last  De- 
cember my  distinguished  colleague  and 
friend,  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  delivered  an  impor- 
tant speech  to  the  Chicago  Coimcil  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

In  that  speech,  Senator  Javits  warned 
that  a  Mideast  policy  of  noninvolvement 
on  the  part  of  Western  Europe  was,  in  the 
long  run.  eztr«nely  daiigerous  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  industrialized  West. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  the  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 
WcsTEKN  Disarray  and  Midsast  Time  Bombs 

There  Is  a  new  struggle  going  on  In  the 
Middle  East  which  Is  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence for  the  Industrial  democracies  of 
the  West.  This  new  struggle — between  the 
•moderates'  and  'extremists'  for  supremacy 
within  the  Arab  world — Is  related  to,  but  has 
now  upstaged  even  the  Arab-Israel  conflict. 
I  believe  that  the  outcome  of  this  struggle 
could  be  Influenced  probably  by  creative 
Western  diplomacy.  But,  the  sad  fact  is  that 
there  Is  little  'Western  diplomacy'  respiectlng 
the  Mideast  even  though  the  common  inter- 
ests of  the  Western  nations  In  the  Middle 
East  are  acknowledged  to  be  essentially  an 
Inextricably  collective  Interest. 

For  Western  Europe  Is  Itself  In  serious  dis- 
array; yet,  must  pull  Itself  together  on  the 
Middle  East  or  be  dangerously  exposed  If  It 
does  not.  The  explosion  In  oU  prices  following 
the  1973  Mideast  war  has  had  a  devastating 
Impact  on  the  economies  of  the  European 
Community  nations  and  has  also  tended  to 
paralyze  temporarily  the  political  will  and 
Initiative  of  the  governments  of  our  allies. 

Indeed,  the  short-run  picture  In  the  United 
States  Is  not  much  more  reassuring.  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  Is  being  drained  of  momentum  by 
the  lingering  constitutional  crisis  precipi- 
tated by  Watergate,  and  by  the  approach  of 
the  1976  Presidential  election.  Public  confi- 
dence In  government  Is  eroded  by  the  con- 
tinuing disclosure  of  high  crimes  attributed 
to  high  officers  of  our  most  sensitive  Institu- 
tions of  government  and  of  national  security. 
Our  President  lacks  an  electoral  mandate 
and  seems  even  to  perceive  himself  to  be 
challenged  by  the  simplistic  anachronisms 
of  the  ultra-right  In  our  party. 

The  quasl-lmmunlty  from  attack  which 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  enjoyed  during 
the  Nlxon-Pord  transition  period  has  been 
succeeded  by  an  'open  season'  for  attack  upon 
the  Secretary. 

Since  1973,  the  United  States  has  pursued 
a  policy  of  step-by-step  negotiations  for  a 
Mideast  peace  settlement.  This  policy  has 
produced  two  Interim  agreements  between 
Egypt  and  Israel  and  one  agreement  between 
Syria  and  Israel.  I  believe  that  this  Is  a  cor- 
rect poUcy  for  the  United  States  and  I  have 
supported  It.  The  two  questions  now  are:  has 
this  policy  now  reached  a  dead  end;  and  will 
the  Industrial  democracies  rally  to  Its  sup- 
port. 

Step-by-step  diplomacy  has  been  a  uni- 
lateral policy  of  the  United  States.  European 
Involvement  has  been  minimal.  I  believe  that 
this  policy  may  be  running  out  of  steam  un- 
less It  can  attract  positive  supp>ort  from 
Western  Europe  and  Japan. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  attempt  by  Western 
European  governments  to  avoid  any  policy 
Involvement  In  the  Mideast  is  fruitless  In  the 
short  run  and  extremely  dangerous  to  de- 
veloped nations'  Interests  In  the  long  run. 
There  are  powerful  new  dynamics  at  work 
within  the  Middle  East.  The  playing  out  of 
these  dynamics  are  of  great  consequence  to 
the  economic  well  being  and  physical  security 
of  the  Western  democracies.  Benign  neglect 
Just  wUl  not  work.  PoUcy  default  will  reap 
a  fool's  harvest. 

Yet.  If  our  Industrialized  allies  do  not 
rally  to  support  Dr.  Kissinger's  step-by-step 
diplomacy.  I  believe  that  the  West  will  be 
left  without  any  Mideast  policy  at  all.  Ftor, 
I  do  not  believe  that  It  Is  possible  for  the 
United  States  to  shift  unilaterally  to  a  new 
policy  course  before  mld-1977  when  we  will 
have  an  elected  President  with  a  new  man- 
date. And.  there  is  no  indication  of  a  new 
Mideast  poUcy  initiative  from  Western 
Europe  or  Japan. 


While  military  tensions  persist  between 
Israel  and  Syria,  I  believe  that  the  main 
action  in  the  Mideast  has  shifted  at  least 
temporarily    to    two   other    forums. 

First,  there  is  a  rather  savage  political 
and  propaganda  struggle  between  the 
'moderates'  and  the  'extremists'  within  the 
Arab  camp.  President  Sadat  of  Egypt  has 
emerged  as  the  leader  and  spokesman  of  the 
'moderates'.  The  recent  Slnal  agreement, 
negotiated  by  Dr.  Kissinger  and  over- 
whelmingly approved  by  the  U.S.  Congress, 
is  the  exemplar  of  the  approach  which  has 
been  adopted  by  President  Sadat.  This 
approach,  which  necessarily  entails  coopera- 
tion with  and  dependence  upon  the  West, 
as  well  as  negotiations  with  Israel,  Is  per- 
ceived by  the  Arab  radicals  as  a  mortal  chal- 
lenge to  their  position  which  is  based  upon 
a  revolutionary,  anti-Western  Ideology  and 
the  physical  dissolution  of  Israel. 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
resolution  purporting  to  condemn  Zionism 
as  racism  was  the  work  of  the  Arab 
'extremists'  and  it  is  reported  that  the 
'extremists'  themselves  saw  it  as  being  as 
much  a  reproach  to  President  Sadat  and 
Dr.  Kissinger  for  the  Sinai  agreement,  as  a 
reproach  to  Israel  itself.  The  implications 
of  this  inter-Arab  struggle  are  most  serious, 
in  my  Judgment. 

The  second  arena  which  has  now  moved 
to  center  stage  is  the  Mideast  In  Lebanon. 
The  struggle  there  is  more  complicated  but 
the  ultimate  Issues  are  the  same.  The  civil 
war  in  Lebanon  can  be  understood  only 
against  Its  historical  background  In  a  real 
sense,  the  contemporary  state  of  Lebanon  Is 
a  product  of  European,  or.  more  specifically. 
French  policy.  Modem  Lebanon  was  carved 
out  of  the  mandate  over  the  Levant  States 
which  Prance  acquired  after  World  War  I. 
The  political  settlement  devised  in  1943  was 
heavily  weighted  in  favor  of  a  Lebanon  en- 
visaged as  a  state  which  would  be  Western  in 
orientation  and  where  Christians  would  be 
safe  from  oppression  and  discrimination. 

The  privileged  position  of  the  Christian 
community  in  Lebanon  Is  seen  as  an  anach- 
ronism in  view  of  the  p>opulatlon  and  other 
changes  which  have  occiirred  In  Lebanon  In 
recent  decades.  Undoubtedly,  a  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  distribution  of  political  power  is 
always  in  order  in  a  democracy. 

The  question  is.  however,  whether  this  will 
be  accomplished  by  negotiations  or  by  shat- 
tering the  basic  nature  and  orientation  of 
the  Lebanese  State. 

It  appears  that  Palestinian  and  other  ex- 
tremist elements  have  seized  control,  perhaps 
irrevocably,  of  the  Moslem  fighting  forces  in 
Lebanon  with  the  purpose  of  transforming 
Lebanon  Into  a  radical,  'confrontation'  state. 
If  this  radical  Arab  revolution  succeeds  in 
Lebanon,  the  repercussions  will  extend  far 
beyond  the  borders  of  Lebanon  Itself.  First, 
the  transformation  of  Lebanon  from  a 
Christian-dominated  neutral  state  into  a 
radical  Arab  state  In  'confrontation'  with 
Israel  will  drastically  alter  the  strategic  and 
geopolitical  situation  in  the  Mideast.  Second, 
the  viability  of  the  Oolan  Heights  disengage- 
ment agreement  will  be  called  into  question 
and  the  danger  of  renewed  fighting  along 
Israel's  northern  border  will  become  immedi- 
ate. 

Moreover.  I  believe  that  the  Palestinian 
Liberation  Organization  (P.L.O.)  and  the 
dominant  radical  elements  In  Syria  today  see 
Lebanon  In  much  the  same  light  that  Hitler 
and  Mussolini  saw  the  Spanish  Civil  War  in 
the  mid-1930's — as  a  military  and  political 
testing  ground. 

In  this  connection.  I  think  It  Is  Important 
that  we  pay  attention  to  the  explanation  of 
the  resolution  condemning  Zionism  as  'rac- 
ism', which  has  been  put  forth  In  the  New 
York  Times  and  elsewhere,  by  ideological 
spokesmen    of    the    PX.O.    who    were    the 


authors  of  the  antl-Zlonlsm  resolution.  Ac- 
cording to  these  ideologies,  the  fundamental 
objection  to  Israel  Is  that  it  Is  a  Western,  or 
European  "Intruded"  state  in  the  Arab  world. 
They  seek  to  compare  it  with  South  Africa 
which  they  likewise  call  a  European  "In- 
truded" state  In  black  Africa. 

The  obliteration  of  Israel  which  is  called 
for  by  these  ideologies.  Is  Justified  by  them 
as  an  expulsion  of  Eiiropeans  from  the  Middle 
East. 

If  the  proxy  effect  of  transforming  Lebanon 
from  a  pro- Western  and  Christian-dominated 
state  into  a  radical  Arab  'confrontation'  state 
succeeds,  a  major  new  Impetus  will  be  given 
to  the  radical  Arab  forces  which  preach  and 
seek  the  destruction  of  Israel. 

Undoubtedly  our  Western  European  allies 
are  dependent  upon  Persian  Gulf  and  North 
African  oil.  This  dependence,  combined  with 
the  political  disunities  and  extreme  cau- 
tion which  characterize  Western  European 
diplomacy  have  resulted  in  sporadic  efforts 
by  the  governments  of  Western  Europe  to 
combine  'app>easement'  of  the  radical  Arabs 
with  a  general  policy  of  detachment  from  the 
Arab-Israel   dispute. 

Leaving  aside  the  moral  Issues,  for  the 
moment,  I  do  not  believe  that  European 
policy,  or  lack  of  policy,  can  be  Justified  In 
terms  of  the  self-interest  of  Western  Europe. 

First,  the  Western  European  attitude  Ig- 
nores the  basic  fact  that  the  essential 
Persian  Gulf  oil  is  In  the  hands  of  'moderate' 
states — states  which  themselves  fear,  and 
are  threatened  by  the  very  Arab  radical 
forces  who  see  the  destruction  of  Israel  In 
terms  of  the  expulsion  of  "Europeans"  from 
the  Middle  East. 

Secondly.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a 
government  in  Western  Evirope  which  would 
not  be  shaken  to  Its  foundations  by  the  de- 
struction of  Israel.  There  is  a  moral  umbilical 
cord  which  connects  Israel  to  Western  Europe 
and  the  Nazi  holocaust  which  cannot  be 
severed  without  causing  a  most  severe 
hemorrhage.  It  Is  Just  Impossible  for  the 
democracies  of  Western  Europe  not  to  be  a 
party  to  the  events  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  see  an  urgent  need  for  the  opening  of  a 
new  dialogue  between  Israel  and  the  nations 
of  Western  Europe.  The  Europeans  complain 
of  a  'rigidity'  in  Israel's  diplomacy.  If  there 
is  such  a  rigidity.  It  is  a  product  In  part  of 
Israel's  sense  of  diplomatic  Isolation. 

There  Is  more  that  the  Western  Europeans 
can  and  should  do.  U.S.  diplomacy  has  In- 
duced the  President  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  Arab  state  to  try  a  new  approach 
to  Arab-Israel  peace  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  States.  The  movement  of  Egypt  away 
from  its  alliance  with  the  Soviet  Union,  its 
traditional  position  as  leader  of  the  radical 
Arab  states  and  its  command  position  In  the 
military  "confrontation"  with  Israel,  Is.  in 
my  Judgment,  a  development  of  great  sig- 
nificance for  Western  interests  in  the  Middle 
East  which  have  not  been  appreciated  by  our 
European  allies.  Europe  can  ill-afford  to  leave 
President  Sadat  out  on  a  limb — 'twisting 
slowly,  slowly  in  the  wind' — while  the  radical 
Arab  states  seek  to  discredit  the  Slnal  agree- 
ment In  part  through  bullying  tactics  at 
the  U.N.  abetted  by  a  Western  European  atti- 
tude of  appeasement  of  the  radical  Arab 
states. 

I  believe  that  Western  Europe  has  a  very 
direct  Interest  in  seeking  to  assure  that  the 
Arab  'moderates'  prevail  over  Arab  "radicals' 
because  Western  Europe  Is  going  to  be  de- 
pendent for  some  years  on  Persian  Gulf  oil 
supplies.  If  the  radical  Arab  policy  should 
gain  control  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait, 
for  Instance,  there  is  little  doubt  that  this 
would  soon  be  reflected  In  OPEC  policies 
vls-a-vts  Western  buyers.  Present  resist- 
ance within  OPEC  to  'politicizing'  the  Inter- 
national oil  trade  would  be  eroded,  and  non- 
economic  considerations  would  be  In  the 
driver's   seat   when    It   came    time    for   the 
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Western  European  nations  to  negotiate  prices 
and  supply  terms.  Thus,  our  allies  would  be 
faced  ultimately  with  confronting  the  very 
Issues  they  now  seek  to  avoid. 

In  addition  to  opening  a  new  dialogue  with 
Israel,  I  believe  that  the  European  Commu- 
nity nations  should  consider  Initiatives  to 
strengthen  Internationally  the  position  of 
Arab  'moderates'.  A  first  step  might  be  overt 
support  for  the  Sinai  agreement  between 
Israel  and  Egypt,  followed  by  concerted  ef- 
forts to  cooperate  with  U.S.  attempts  to 
negotiate  a  second  disengagement  between 
Syria  and  Israel. 

In  my  Judgment,  such  efforts  and  Initia- 
tive by  our  European  allies  would  help  to 
create  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  a  diplo- 
matic initiative  by  the  Government  of  Israel 
on  the  Palestinian  question,  which  cotild 
provide  a  new  and  more  realistic  basis  for 
international  consideration  of  the  one  issue 
which,  more  than  any  other,  holds  the  key 
to  a  Just  and  lasting  Mideast  peace  settle- 
ment. 

Developments  of  this  nature  could  help 
considerably  in  restoring  vigor  and  mo- 
mentum to  U.S.  diplomatic  efforts  respecting 
the  Mideast,  and  thus  help  the  United 
States  and  the  world  to  avoid  a  situation 
which  in  U.S.  diplomacy  might  otherwise 
become  the  victim  of  a  creeping  paralysis 
induced  by  the  approach  of  the  1976  Presi- 
dential election  and  the  cumulative  effect 
of  disclosures  of  misdeeds  and  continuing 
Western  European  'detachment'  from  the 
Mideast  crisis. 


A  TESTING  TIME  FOR  AMERICA 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  recent  article 
by  former  Secretary  of  Defense  James  R. 
Schlesinger  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Secretary  Schlesinger,  a  shrewd  student 
of  international  affairs,  writes  with  con- 
viction and  insight  about  America's  role 
in  today's  world.  I  hope  his  views  will  be 
given  the  attention  they  deserve. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

[From  Fortune  magazine,  February  1976] 

A    Testing    Time   for    America 

(By  James  R.  Schlesinger) 

A  specter  is  haunting  Europe:  not  the 
specter  of  Communism  evoked  in  these  fa- 
mous words  by  Karl  Marx  in  1848,  but  the 
specter  of  Soviet  hegemony,  'mat  specter 
arises  from  the  steady  expansion  of  the  mili- 
tary power  of  the  Soviet  state.  But  it  re- 
mains contingent  upon  the  faltering  of 
American  purp>ose,  as  America,  wounded  by 
the  Internal  travail  and  external  setbacks  of 
the  last  decaide,  becomes  preoccupied  with  its 
internal  problems  and  Internal  divisions. 

Other  margins  of  the  Eurasian  continent — 
Japan,  Korea,  the  Middle  East — are  similarly 
exposed  to  the  growing  reach  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary power  and  the  psychological  aura  It  in- 
creasingly conveys.  Such  power  may  be  em- 
ployed directly  for  Intervention  or  seizure, 
but  is  more  likely  to  be  exploited  Indirectly 
to  extract  political,  economic,  or  military 
concessions.  To  avoid  such  concessions,  de- 
terrence through  countervailing  military 
power  remains  an  Indispensable  requirement. 
In  the  area  of  the  Persian  G\Uf ,  the  resources 
of  which  remain  critical  to  the  economies  of 
the  Industrialized  world,  the  possibility  of 
Soviet  military  preponderance  poses  not  only 
a  direct  threat,  but  also,  tlirough  potential 
control  of  energy  supplies,  an  Indirect  threat 
to  the  Independence  of  the  economies  and 
the  social  order  of  the  Industrialized  world. 

The  decade  ahead  will  be  a  testing  time  for 
the  Western  democracies.  The  outcome  will 
critically   depend   on   the  role   the   United 


States  assvunes,  on  its  ability  to  attain  re- 
newed consensus  and  common  purpose,  and 
on  Its  willingness  to  maintain  a  sufficient 
margin  of  military  power  to  preserve  a  mili- 
tary balance  In  those  sectors  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  vital  to  our  security. 

Concern  about  the  implications  of  Soviet 
military  and  political  power  has  waxed  and 
waned  In  the  years  since  1945.  It  started  with 
the  overrunning  of  Easrt^rn  E\u-cq>e,  the  coup 
In  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  Berlin  blockade. 
In  that  now  distant  epoch,  however,  the  task 
of  countering  Soviet  povrer  was  far  simpler. 
The  United  States  alone  possessed  nearly  half 
of  the  world's  productive  capacity;  It  pos- 
sessed a  monopoly  of  nuclear  weapons;  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  backward  and  badly  dam- 
aged by  World  War  II,  had  but  a  fraction  of 
the  potential  military  power  of  the  United 
States.  The  direct  military  threat  therefore 
remained  manageable.  The  fundamental  task 
was  to  stabilize  the  societies  of  Western 
Europe,  to  revive  their  economies,  and  to 
provide  the  prospect  of  economic  growth  and 
trade  expansion  In  occupied  Japan. 

Nonetheless,  in  the  period  of  the  Marshall 
plan  and  the  formation  of  NATO,  concern  re- 
mained deep.  Though  the  problems  wert 
tractable,  the  solution  required  a  transforma- 
tion of  previous  American  attitudes  and  a 
major  commitment  of  American  power.  That 
alteration  in  attitude  did  occur.  The  Amer- 
ican commitment  was  made,  and  a  remark- 
able degree  of  stability  was  attained. 

THE   WEST   in   DISARRAY 

Yet  In  that  time  Barbara  Ward  could  write 
a  book  entitled  The  West  at  Bay.  Today,  de- 
spite a  widespread  complacency,  conditions 
are  Inherently  worse.  The  West  Is  clearly  in 
disarray,  and  within  a  few  years  could  actual- 
ly be  at  bay.  Our  current  problems  are  In- 
herently less  tractable  than  those  of  the  early 
postwar  years. 

The  underlying  reality  Is  that  at  no  point 
since  the  1930's  has  the  Western  world  faced 
so  formidable  a  threat  to  its  survival.  As 
then,  the  military  balance  is  deteriorating, 
but  the  trend  In  large  measure  goes  un- 
noticed because  the  Soviets  today,  though 
expansion-minded,  speak  in  less  bombastic 
and  threatening  terms  than  the  Nazis  did. 
The  economies  in  the  Industrialized  nations 
are  now  more  vulnerable  to  external  pressure 
than  m  the  1930's. 

The  growth  of  economic  Interdependence, 
notably  In  energy  supply,  implies  that  the 
Industrialized  world  cannot  survive  without 
Imports,  massive  In  volume,  from  the  less  de- 
veIop>ed  nations.  These  nations  are  no  longer 
under  Western  political  control  and  are  ex- 
hibiting increasing  hostility  to  the  Western 
world  and  Western  concepts  of  governance. 
The  harsh  words  used  In  the  United  Nations 
are  but  a  surface  manifestation  of  this  grow- 
ing Western  vulnerability  and,  at  base,  reflect 
a  perception  of  growing  Western  powerless- 
ness. 

Economic  difficulties,  once  again,  afflict  all 
the  Industrialized  nations — and  are  again  the 
principal  preoccupation.  Driven  by  the  dra- 
matic change  In  the  price  of  oil,  the  unavoid- 
able deficits  incurred  by  oil-Importing  na- 
tions Imply  a  fundamental  dlsequlUbriiim  In 
payments  balances,  placing  the  International 
financial  mechanism  under  severe  strain. 
Structural  problems  result  in  unacceptable 
rates  of  inflation  accompanied  by  a  level  of 
unemployment  probably  Inconsistent  with 
long-run  political  stability.  Yet  the  gravest 
danger  remains  a  mixture  of  fatalism  and 
complacency  regarding  this  congeries  of  In- 
terrelated problems  facing  the  Western  world. 

TAKING  SEC  U KIT  V  FOB  GRANTED 

For  too  many  Americans,  security — not 
only  the  physical  security  of  the  United 
States  and  its  closest  allies,  but  also  the  se- 
curity of  the  delicate  web  of  economic  rela- 
tions— ^has  come  to  be  accepted  as  the  order 
of  nature.  For  more  than  a  decade  no  prob- 


lem of  international  conflict  other  than  Viet- 
nam, which  was  perceived  as  an  American 
error  and  excess,  has  deeply  penetrated  the 
American  consciousness.  The  Cuban  missile 
crisis,  the  last  episode  to  galvanize  the  Amer- 
ican public,  now  seems  remote.  The  inva- 
sion of  Czechoslovakia  in  1968  was  all  too 
readily  dismissed  with  regard  to  Its  longer- 
run  implications  for  East- West  relations.  The 
fundamental  confilcts  in  the  Middle  East, 
which  resulted  In  the  1973  war  and  the  sub- 
sequent oil  embargo,  are  widely  believed  to 
be  on  the  way  to  resolution  through  a  change 
In  American  tactics  and  diplomatic  stance. 

Security  has  too  widely  been  viewed  as 
given.  America'^  Involvement  In  the  external 
world,  on  which  our  amenities  and  satisfac- 
tions are  so  dependent,  has  appeared  to  be 
a  matter  of  simple  choice  reflecting  nc  hlng 
more  fundamental  than  our  tastes  or  moral 
preferences.  Too  little  is  it  appreciated  that 
the  stability  we  stUl  enjoy  is  a  reflection  and 
legacy  of  past  American  Involvement  and 
active  leadership.  For  the  yo^inger  generation 
in  particular,  security  has  appeared  to  be  a 
matter  of  right,  rather  than  something  earn- 
ed through  continuing  effort. 

As  with  other  l^acles,  this  one  is  being 
consumed  Improvidently.  Worldwide  stabil- 
ity is  being  eroded  through  the  retrenchment 
of  American  policy  and  power.  This  grow- 
ing Instability  reflects  visible  factors  such  as 
the  deterioration  In  the  military  balance,  but 
also,  more  Immediately,  such  invisible  fac- 
tors as  the  altered  psychological  stance  of  the 
United  States,  a  nation  apparently  withdraw- 
ing from  the  burdens  of  leadership  and 
power. 

The  political  mechanism,  as  In  all  democ- 
racies, remains  the  sensitive  barometer  of 
the  public  mood.  The  Illusion  Is  widespread 
that  America  can  obtain  the  beneflts  of  Inter- 
national order  without  paying  the  costs. 
Americans  are  comforted  either  by  a  belief 
that  the  nation's  power  has  not  decUned  or 
by  a  belief  that  its  power  can  decline  without 
untoward  consequences. 

These  soothing  notions  represent  a  flight 
from  reaUty.  The  external  world  and  weight 
of  responsibility  unavoidably  placed  on  the 
United  States  will  not  disappear  merely  be- 
cause the  American  public  has  become  tired 
or  has  become  absorbed  In  its  dotiestic  con- 
cerns. The  foreign  and  security  policies  of 
the  United  States  require  painstaking  atten- 
tion and  careful  thought — something  more 
than  a  post-Vietnam  recoil  from  the  policies 
and  posture  of  the  last  quarter  century. 

The  United  States  today  stiU  represents 
the  only  potential  counterweight  to  the  mili- 
tary and  political  power  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
There  is  no  one  else  waiting  in  the  wings. 
There  will  be  no  deus  ex  machina.  That  the 
United  States  alone  has  the  power  to  serve 
as  counterweight  to  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinues to  be  an  meluctable  fact — ^Just  as  it 
has  In  the  entire  period  smce  1945.  We  may 
resent  that  fate  or  accept  It  soberly,  but  It 
remains  the  fundamental  reality  of  global 
politics. 

For  a  great  power  such  as  the  United 
States,  refraining  from  action  carries  con- 
sequences as  surely  as  taking  action.  The 
failure  of  the  United  States  to  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility, which  It  alone  can  bear,  would 
create  a  void  into  wliich  Soviet  power  would 
move.  And,  despite  the  brief  respite  afforded 
by  a  period  of  quiescence,  the  longer-term 
problem  will  become  intensified.  Unchecked 
expansion  of  Soviet  power  would  create  a 
psychological  momentum,  and  most  nations 
m  the  Third  World  and.  Indeed,  some  of  our 
erstwhile  allies  will  prefer  to  be  with  the 
apparent  winner. 

Global  realities  have  thrust  us  into  a  role 
that  we  might  have  preferred  to  avoid.  But 
unless  we  are  prepared  gradually  to  with- 
draw to  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  North  American  continent — ^to 
become  In  the  process  a  beleaguered   and 
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mean-8plrit«d  nation — w»  shall  have  to  fac« 
up  to  tbese  global  realities  as  they  are  and 
not  as  we  mlgbt  wish  them  to  be.  We  shall  be 
judged  In  the  future,  not  on  the  basis  of  oiir 
Irrelevant  or  petulant  preferences,  but  rather 
on  bow  well  we  acquit  ourselves  In  discharg- 
ing our  unavoidable  responsibilities. 

The  destiny  for  this  nation  was  shaped  in 
the  afterniath  of  World  War  11  by  the  evolu- 
tion of  world  politics,  by  the  decline  of  the 
European  powers  and  Japan,  and  by  our  own 
decisions.  It  is  not  a  destiny  about  which 
one  can  express  much  Jubilation.  The  mood 
it  entails  Is  markedly  different  from  the  exu- 
berance that  characterized  the  nineteenth - 
century  vision  of  numifest  destiny.  Indeed, 
from  the  standpoint  of  historic  American  as- 
pirations it  Is  an  odd  and  unenviable  fate. 
Tet  it  must  be  faced  soberly;  there  is  no 
escape. 

WEAKNESS.  TOO,  CAN  COKBUPT 

Power  remains  the  ultimate  sanction  in 
dealing  with  potential  conflict.  Where  power 
exists  and  is  respected.  It  will  not  have  to  be 
exercised.  Through  power  one  can  deter  the 
initiation  of  an  unfavorable  chain  of  events. 
To  be  sure,  military  power  is  not  the  only 
form  of  power,  but  it  remains  an  irreplace- 
able element  in  the  total  mix  of  power;  with- 
out it.  the  disadvantageous  turn  in  events 
would  be  swift  and  sure. 

Nations  that  cannot  deter  the  Soviet 
Union  either  on  their  own  or  with  our  sup- 
port will,  of  necessity,  conciliate  the  Soviet 
Union  by  making  concessions,  initially  at  the 
expense  of  our  interests  and  ultimately  at 
the  expense  of  their  own.  To  the  extent  that 
we  fall  to  deter  the  Soviet  Union,  either 
Jointly  with  others  or  on  our  own,  we  shall 
suffer  continuing,  losses,  as  the  process  of 
accommodation  continues.  Contrary  to  a 
newly  fashionable  view,  there  is  no  incom- 
patibility between  a  strong  military  posture 
and  idealism.  Given  all  that  the  Western 
and  democratic  world  has  to  protect,  only 
through  the  security  afforded  by  adequate 
military  strength  can  we  assure  reasonably 
free  play  to  our  own  aspirations. 

Disenchantment  with  Vietnam  has  led  to 
the  view  that  errors  of  policy,  presumed  to 
be  the  result  of  excessive  strength,  oo\iM  be 
avoided  through  weakness.  Whatever  the 
limitations  of  a  position  of  strength,  how- 
ever, a  position  of  weakness  provides  a  wholly 
unsatisfactory  substitute.  Countless  nations 
in  the  course  of  history  have  learned  to  their 
sorrow  the  consequences  of  weakness.  Lord 
Acton's  dictum  that  power  tends  to  corrupt 
has.  to  be  sure,  an  abiding  relevance  for  the 
actions  of  individual  men  and  of  institu- 
tions. Yet,  in  the  larger  context  of  the  affairs 
of  nations,  it  is  readily  misapplied,  for  It  ne- 
glects an  equally  Important  truth.  Weakness 
also  corrupts — and  can  do  so  fatally. 

American  ambivalence  on  the  subject  of 
power  is  long-standing.  Power  must  con- 
tinually be  justified  in  relation  to  the  specific 
uses  to  which  it  will  be  put.  By  contrast. 
Soviet  leaders  have  consistently  valued  power 
in  general,  aside  from  specific  uses,  and  have 
steadily  sought  an  Increase  in  their  nation's 
relative  power.  In  the  Soviet  Union  there  is 
keen  appreciation  of  the  relationship  between 
power  and  Influence.  It  is  deeply  etched  in 
party  doctrine,  and  Is  evident  in  the  empha- 
sis on  ••objective  factors."  For  the  Soviet 
leadership,  the  accretion  of  military  power  is 
an  indispensable  element  in  the  success~bf 
the  Soviet  state.  It  is  reflected  in  the  per- 
sUtent  rise  in  real  Soviet  military  expendi- 
tures— at  3  or  4  percent  per  year.  That  steady 
growth  has  continued  in  recent  years  despite 
the  spirit  of  detente — ^Just  as  It  did  in  the 
spirit  of  Geneva,  the  spirit  of  Camp  David, 
the  spirit  of  Glassboro.  Nor  should  It  be  at 
all  surprising  that  the  actions  of  the  Soviets 
match  their  doctrinal  views. 

OONTIONTATIOM   Ilf   AROTHKK   OTTISB 

In  the  Soviet  view,  detente  itself  Is  a 
conaequence  of  the  growth  of  Soviet  powor. 


which  has  forced  the  West  to  grant  con- 
cessions. Detente  reflects  the  shift  In  the 
"correlation  of  foroes^^ — the  estimate  of  the 
objective  factors,  incorporating  political  and 
economic  elements  in  addition  to  the  mili- 
tary balance.  Far  from  sharing  the  Western 
view  of  detente  as  gradual  reconciliation, 
with  hope  of  ending  the  possibility  of  con- 
flict, the  Soviets  view  detente  as  rich  with 
opportunities  for  major  gains — in  sh(H*t,  as 
confrontation  in  another  guise.  There  is  little 
here  of  a  Uve-and-let-live  attitude — with 
principal  emphasis  on  vistas  of  expanding 
trade  and  peaceful  exchanges.  To  the  con- 
trary, the  Soviets  bluntly  declare  that  de- 
tente requires  an  intensification  of  the 
Ideological  struggle. 

In  bilateral  relations  with  the  United 
States,  that  struggle,  of  course,  may  be  covert 
rather  than  overt.  Elsewhere  the  ideological 
contest  is  Intensely  pursued — vigorously  so 
in  Western  Europe,  but  even  more  violently 
In  the  support  for  "wars  of  national  llbera- 
tlon'^  in  Southeast  Asia,  in  the  Middle  East, 
or  in  Africa.  On  Christmas  Eve,  1975,  an 
editorial  in  Izveatia  succinctly  expressed  the 
Soviet  view:  •'Detente  does  not  mean  and 
cannot  mean  a  freezing  of  the  social  status 
quo  .  .  .  Support  of  national  liberation  move- 
□xents  la  one  of  the  most  Important  prin- 
ciples of  Soviet  foreign  policy." 

Soviet  action  in  the  political  realm  or  in 
the  economic  realm  (the  encouragement  of 
the  oil  embargo  in  1973-74,  for  example) 
as  well  as  the  persistent  expansion  of  Soviet 
military  power  pose  a  continuing  challenge 
to  the  West.  Tet  leadership  groups  in  the 
West  have  not  fully  appreciated  the  more 
subtle  challenge  in  the  absence  of  the  bom- 
bast of  the  Khrushchev  or  Stalin  periods. 

Among  our  leadership  groups,  the  business 
community  has  been  particularly  Utopian  re- 
garding the  prospects  of  detente.  Historically 
the  business  community,  focusing  on  the 
narrower  problems  of  production  and  sales, 
has  been  inept  in  politics  generally,  and 
Insensitive  to  the  clash  of  social  forces — 
the  central  feature  of  interest  to  Communist 
party  elites  For  the  Soviets  the  Innocence 
of  Western  businessmen  (reflected  in  the 
gibe  attributed  to  Lenin,  that  the  bourgeoisie 
would  gladly  contract  to  sell  the  rope  with 
which  to  hang  themselves)  remains  a  by- 
word and  a  source  of  steady  amusement. 

Trade  is  no  panacea  for  achieving  interna- 
tional stability.  History  is  replete  with  In- 
stances of  nations  going  to  war  with  major 
trade  partners — perhaps  most  prominently 
Germany  and  Russia  in  two  world  wars.  The 
failure  to  fatten  up  the  proflt-and-loss  state- 
ment through  the  sale  of  technology  to  the 
Soviets  may  be  a  loss  to  an  Individual  com- 
pany; it  is  not  likely  to  be  a  loss  to  the 
West.  The  sale  of  refrigerators,  soft  drinks, 
or  consumer  goods  generally  will  solve  no 
political  problems.  It  is  scarcely  a  substitute 
for  a  stable  balance  In  the  "correlation  of 
forces." 

The  gravest  problem  for  the  Western  world 
Is  without  question  the  loss  of  vision,  of 
moral  stamina,  of  national  purpose.  It  is  also 
Important,  however,  to  examine  the  trend 
in  the  physical  instruments  of  power — I.e., 
the  mUltary  component  of  the  "correlation  of 
forces."  In  the  United  States  during  the  last 
decade,  the  defense  effort  has  been  cut  ap- 
proximately in  half,  on  a  proportional  basis. 
This  decline  has  been  reflected  In  every  rele- 
vant measure — share  of  G.N.P.,  share  of  gov- 
ernment spending,  and  so  forth. 

A  DRAMATIC  EXO«DmiNO  OT  PUOairiEg 

The  share  of  public  spending  that  this  na- 
tion devotes  to  defense,  for  example,  is  at  the 
lowest  point  since  two  years  before  Pearl 
Harbor.  While  some  profess  to  believe  that 
the  share-of-GJi.P.  daU  convey  little  In 
terms  of  military  capability,  the  sharp  rela- 
tive decline  in  defense  spending  In  the  last 
decade  points  to  a  dramatic  reorienting  of 
priorities.  It  points  also  to  a  major  reduc- 
tion In  the  share  of  the  total  labor  force 


devoted  to  defense  activities — a  reduction 
far  too  severe  to  be  offset  by  an  Increase  in 
productivity.  These  trends  are  reflected  In 
the  data  on  military  manpower.  Army  divi- 
sions, tactical  air  squadrons,  and  Navy  sh^s. 

Since  fiscal  year  1968,  U.S.  military  man- 
power has  declined  by  1.6  million  men.  It 
is  now  approximately  600.000  men  below  the 
pre-Vletnam  level.  Indeed,  It  is  almost  500,- 
000  men  lower  than  during  the  Elsenhower 
years,  when  the  nation  possessed  overwhelm- 
ing nuclear  strength  and  declared  its  reli- 
ance upon  a  military  strategy  of  massive 
retaliation.  Even  during  the  pell-mell  demo- 
bilization following  World  War  n,  and  dur- 
ing 1949-60.  when  Secretary  of  Defense  Louis 
Johnson  was  "cutting  fat  and  not  muscle" 
before  the  Korean  war.  this  nation  main- 
tained a  higher  ratio  of  Its  population  under 
arms. 

Defense  investment,  which  covers  procure- 
ment of  new  equipment,  research  and  devel- 
opment, and  construction,  is  perhaps  the 
most  revealing  figure.  Excluding,  as  it  does, 
current  operations  and  personnel  compen- 
sation, it  suggests  the  direction  for  the  de- 
fense establishment  in  the  future.  In  con- 
stant dollars,  defense  investment  has  shrunk 
to  less  than  half  of  the  1968  level  and  35 
percent  below  the  pre-Vletnam  level. 

THE   CAaaiESS   NEVEK   KXACHKD   THE   BCZMX 

The  strength  of  the  Navy  Is  perhaps  the 
most  dramatic  case  in  point.  In  the  face  of  a 
major  expfinsion  of  Soviet  naval  forces,  which 
has  alter^  the  character  of  the  luival  bal- 
ance, the  size  of  the  U.S.  fleet  has  dinUnlshed 
sharply.  In  fiscal  year  1968  the  Navy  had  976 
ships.  This  fiscal  year  it  will  be  down  to  483 
ships.  The  shrinkage  reflects  the  disappear- 
ance from  the  fleet  of  vessels  constructed 
during  the  World  War  II  period,  some  thirty 
years  ago.  It  also  reflects  the  postponement 
of  naval  construction  during  the  Vietnam 
war,  and  the  present  lack  of  shipyard  capac- 
ity. Naval  commitments  in  the  Par  East  and 
in  the  Mediterranean  have  not  shrunk  com- 
mensiu-ately.  As  a  result,  the  smaller  fleet 
of  today  Is  overworked  in  the  attempt  to 
maintain  those  commitments.  The  conae- 
quence has  been  a  distressing  decline  of  the 
material  readiness  of  the  fleet. 

The  decay  in  the  condition  of  the  fleet 
was  dramatically  underscored  during  the  re- 
sponse to  the  Mayaguez  Incident.  The  thirty- 
one-year-old  carrier  Hancock,  which  had 
been  operating  without  one  of  its  foiur  shafts, 
limped  belatedly  from  Sublc  Bay  toward  the 
Gulf  of  Thailand  at  twenty-three  knots,  but 
never  reached  the  scene.  The  helicopter  car- 
rier Okinawa,  with  part  of  its  boiler  plant 
off  the  line,  crept  along  at  thirteen  or  four- 
teen knots;  it  also  never  arrived  at  the  scene. 
The  escort  vessel  Holt,  the  flrst  ship  at  the 
scene,  had  power-supply  problems,  and  con- 
sequently its  main  battery  was  down  the 
night  before  the  engagement.  Clearly,  this 
nation  cannot  for  long  tolerate  the  present 
readiness  condition  of  the  U.S.  Navy.  If  we 
are  to  continue  to  rely  on  It  for  ri^ld  re- 
sponse. 

As  the  American  defense  establishment's 
manpower,  force  structure,  resources,  and 
support  have  dwindled,  how  has  the  Soviet 
Union  responded?  By  steadily  expanding  its 
forces  both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively. 
Since  1960,  Soviet  military  manpower  has 
grown  from  approximately  three  million  men 
to  4.4  million — more  than  twice  the  size  of 
the  UJB.  military  establishment.  The  Soviets 
devote  at  least  15  percent  of  their  national 
effort  to  defense  activities.  This  is  one  area 
In  which  they  have  never  skimped.  In  every 
category  of  military  hardware  except  hell- 
copters  they  are  outproducing  the  United 
States— dramatically  so  In  the  area  of 
ground-forces  equipment.  In  which  the  ra- 
tios run  about  six  to  one.  Even  leaving  aside 
the  massive  Soviet  reserve  structure,  the  So- 
viet combat  ground  forces  outnumber  those 
of  the  United  States  by  roughly  three  and  a 
half  to  one. 
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The  United  States  continues  to  have  a  slg- 
nlflcant  qualitative  edge  in  tactical  air.  Yet 
In  recent  years  the  Soviets  have  begun  to 
deploy  newer  types  of  aircraft  such  as  the 
Flogger,  Foxbat,  Fencer,  and  Backfire  In  sub- 
stantial numbers.  By  the  end  of  the  decade 
their  tactical-air  order  of  battle  will  be  an 
impressive  one.  In  fighter  aircraft,  produc- 
tion rates  exceed  those  for  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
by  a  factor  of  four.  (The  USAF  this  year  pro- 
cured a  total  of  181  aircraft  of  all  types:  at 
that  rate  It  would  be  unable  to  maintain  a 
modernized  fighter  Inventory.)  In  addition 
the  Soviets  have  been  upgrading  their  airlift 
capabilities  as  part  of  a  dramatic  improve- 
ment of  their  mobility  forces,  which  In  the 
future  will  be  able  to  Intervene  well  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  Soviet  Union — In  areas 
such  as  the  Middle  East. 

Since  1965  the  character  of  the  Soviet  Navy 
has  been  altered  in  significant  ways.  Previ- 
ously It  had  been  designed  prinuurlly  as  a 
coastal-defense  and  Interdiction  force.  Now, 
with  the  introduction  of  more  capable  classes 
of  ships.  It  has  become  a  formidable  blue- 
water  navy  challenging  that  of  the  United 
States.  Soviet  fleets  operate  Increasingly  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  have  begun  to  edge  out  the 
United  States  in  the  seas  around  Jvpaj^,  and 
In  certain  respects  have  become  a  match  for 
the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet  In  the  Mediterranean, 
formerly  an  American  lake. 

ISUUBLINO  BUDOKT  TUOnW 

According  to  intelligence  estimates,  the 
Soviets  now  outspend  the  United  States  in 
virtually  all  major  categories  of  defense  ac- 
tivity. In  the  aggregate,  the  CIA  estimates, 
the  Soviets  outspend  the  United  States  In 
dollar  equivalents  by  about  45  percent.  In 
this  era  of  conjoined  Illusion  and  skepticism, 
the  hope  has  been  expressed  that  such  esti- 
mates are  on  the  high  side.  To  the  contrary, 
my  own  experience  in  developing  these  esti- 
mates suggests  that  the  procedures  employed 
are  highly  conservative — and  iindoubtedly 
result  in  understatement  of  the  Soviet  effort. 
For  one  thing,  the  Soviet  defense  ministry 
receives  a  lot  of  external  support.  Soviet  in- 
dustry bears  the  cost  of  the  massive  reserve 
establishment.  Other  ministries  absorb  much 
of  the  costs  of  health,  education,  and  hous- 
ing for  defense  personnel — costs  that  are  in- 
ternal to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense. 
Inclusion  of  such  Items  would  appreciably 
Increase  the  estimate  of  the  Soviet  defense 
eOart  relative  to  our  own. 

Even  more  significant,  however,  than  the 
existing  discrepancy  in  expenditures  are  the 
relative  budget  trends.  Fran  the  American 
standpoint,  these  have  been  highly  adverse. 
While  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  increasing 
its  military  expenditures  in  real  terms  at  3 
percent  or  more  per  year,  the  United  States 
has  in  recent  years  4)een  shrinking  its  ex- 
penditures at  approximately  the  same  rate. 
Because  the  estimate  for  the  Soviet  Union  is 
necessarily  an  approximation,  one  can  ques- 
tion the  precision  of  the  figures  for  any 
single  year.  No  one,  however,  can  validly 
challenge  the  overall  trends  or  their  long- 
term  implications.  A  continuation  of  such 
trends  over  a  period  o^  years  would  leave  the 
United  States  markedly  Inferior  to  the  Soviet 
Union  In  gross  military  power. 

The  United  States,  of  course,  is  not  alone. 
Its  NATO  allies  maintain  forces  far  more 
potent  than  the  forces  maintained  by  the 
Soviet  Union's  Warsaw  Pact  allies.  In  terms 
of  the  overall  balance,  moreover,  the  es- 
trangement between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  has  probably 
been  the  single  most  significant  strategic  de- 
velopment of  the  last  decade.  It  has  meant 
that  the  worldwide  military  balance  has  not 
yet  been  upset.  But  it  has  made  the  Western 
position  dependent  upon  continuing  Soviet- 
Chinese  tensions.  At  the  same  time,  the 
apparent  American  weakness  since  the  fall  of 
Vietnam  has  made  the  Chinese  Increasingly 
wary  of  dependence  on  the  United  States,  for 


they  quite  naturally  value  us  only  as  a  reli- 
able  counterweight.  We  have  lately  seen  the 
first  tentative  signs  of  a  poesible  Chinese  rec- 
onciliation with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  irony 
is  that  undue  American  reliance  on  the 
China  connection  reduces  its  value  to  the 
Chinese  and  so  increases  the  likelihood  of  its 
weakening. 

■ATiMG  nrro  cafitai. 

The  shifting  of  the  military  balance  and 
the  implications  of  the  adverse  trends  are 
Increasingly  clear  to  other  nations,  if  not  to 
ourselves.  The  policy  Inferences  should  be 
obvious.  There  should  be  no  further  attrition 
of  the  UJ3.  force  structure  and  readiness 
posture.  We  should  be  prepared  to  increase 
the  refU  program  value  of  our  defense  effort 
by  2  or  3  percent  per  year,  and  to  mainti^iti 
i^proxlmately,  the  share  of  national  output 
going  to  defense.  In  the  longer  term,  policy 
should  be  governed  both  by  future  Soviet  ac- 
tions and  by  the  course  of  Slno-Sovlet  rela- 
tions. 

Currently  the  United  States  operates  on 
a  narrower  and  narrower  military  margin. 
With  the  alteration  In  the  military  balance, 
the  latitude  for  error  has  dwindled.  As  the 
United  States  devotes  less  and  less  to  de- 
fense relative  to  the  other  superpower,  there 
Is  Increased  need  for  accurate  information 
both  to  assess  the  nature  of  the  military 
capabilities  arrayed  against  us  and  to  avoid 
the  misuse  of  our  own  resources.  It  should 
be  obvious  that  the  value  of  intelligence 
has  Increased  as  our  preponderance  of  power 
has  evapcH^ated.  Yet  here  again  we  have  been 
inflicting  damage  on  oiurselves.  We  have  had 
revelations  not  only  of  questionable  activ- 
ities but  also  of  sources  and  methods  of  in- 
telligence collection  that  it  took  a  great 
Investment  of  time  and  cost  to  acquire. 
Again  we  have  improvldently  been  eating 
into  capital. 

The  ability  to  use  our  resources  wisely,  the 
ability  correctly  to  assess  the  threat,  in 
fact,  the  very  ability  to  monitor  arms-con- 
trol agreements  is  in  process  of  being  com- 
promised. At  the  very  moment  when  we 
need  accurate  Intelligence  more  than  ever, 
we  have  chosen  to  Indulge  in  a  destructive 
orgy — endangering  our  own  assets,  com- 
promising our  relationships,  and  weakening 
the  entire  intelligence  effort.  It  has  caused 
delight  and  derision  among  our  potential 
foes,  concern  among  our  friends,  and  won- 
derment on  the  part  of  alL 

Intelligence  Is  our  nation's  flrst  line  of 
defense.  It  would  seem  Imperative  there- 
fore that  we  start  now  to  rebuild  a  structur- 
ally secure  intelligence  establishment. 

A  FEKRBXNCB  FOR  BLZNDBBS 

The  basic  facte  regarding  the  current  sta- 
tus and  the  oxnparative  trends  in  Soviet 
and  American  defenses  efforts  would  seem  to 
be  plain  enough.  Nonetheless,  there  exists  a 
widespread  disposition  to  biu^  one's  head  in 
the  sand,  to  believe  in  the  continuing  pre- 
ponderance of  American  power,  to  assiune 
that.  Irrespective  of  oiu-  own  actions,  Amer- 
ican military  strength  will  remain  "second 
to  none."  Why  is  this? 

Undoubtedly,  in  the  existing  political  cli- 
mate, many  people  really  do  not  want  to 
know  the  facts.  Acceptance  that  the  balance 
is  indeed  tipping  implies  difficult  decisions. 
It  might  require  this  nation  to  do  some- 
thing that  many  would  prefer  not  to  do:  to 
TWttintaiiTi  or  enhance  oue  military  posture 
rather  than  reduce  the  defense  burden.  To 
review  the  comparative  statistics  without 
blinders  nms  against  the  grain  of  the  pre- 
vailing compulsion  to  cut  defense  spending 
and  to  ignore  the  implications. 

Does  the  tipping  of  the  military  balance 
matter  at  all?  In  the  age  of  detente,  can  we 
not  rely  upon  Soviet  goodwill  and  forbear- 
ance? Such  questions  provide  the  ultimate 
rationalization  for  allowing  the  military  bal- 
ance to  deteriorate  further.  The  answer  re- 


lates oiuse  again  to  the  inescapable  element 
in  the  current  structure  of  world  power.  Tlie 
United  States  remains  the  Indiqienaable 
counterweight  to  Soviet  military  preponder- 
ance in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  Without  the 
strength  and  support  of  the  United  States, 
no  combination  of  nations  can  provide  the 
requisite  military  power  to  withstand  Soviet 
political  and  military  pressures.  Even  the 
nations  of  Western  Europe  are  but  a  collec- 
tion of  small  and  mediimi-slze  states  that 
require  the  help  of  American  power  to  serve 
as  both  the  backbone  and  the  adhesive  of 
the  Alliance.  By  themselves  they  cannot 
counter  the  full  weight  of  the  Soviet  super- 
power. 

But  to  sustain  the  maigin  lands  of  the 
Eurasian  continent — in  Europe,  the  Bfiddle 
East,  and  Northeast  Asia — the  United  States 
must  be  able  to  operate  over  distances  of 
many  thousands  of  miles  and  close  to  the 
sources  of  Soviet  power.  If  one  views  the  map 
from  the  perspective  of  a  planner  in  the 
Kremlin,  it  will  convey  how  fragile  the  mili- 
tary balance  can  become  on  the  inaigin  of 
the  Eiuraslan  continent. 

As  the  military  balance  tips  more  directly 
toward  the  Soviet  Union,  its  neighbars  will 
Increasingly  recognize  the  Imhalance  of 
power  and  some  will  become  more  willing  to 
acquiesce  in  demands  or  to  offer  concessions. 
Deterrence  has  thus  been  weakened.  The 
gradual  disappearance  of  American  strategic 
nuclear  superiority  has  already  reduced  the 
inhibiting  influence  on  Soviet  policy  these 
farces  provided.  The  tmavoidable  corollary, 
if  an  adequate  deterrent  posture  Is  to  be 
maintained,  is  Increased  reliance  on  the 
other,  nonstrateglc  components  of  the  force 
structure — the  so-called  general-purpose 
forces,  mainly  conventional. 

Under  the  circimostances,  further  weaken- 
ing of  American  and  allied  general -puipoee 
forces  relative  to  those  of  potential  opponents 
ImpUes  acceptance  of  a  rising  level  at  risk.  In 
addition,  it  also  means  that  we  must  accept 
Increasing  reliance  on  the  threat  of  early  re- 
course to  nuclear  weapons  In  the  event  of 
major  conventional  assault.  That  is  a  strat- 
egy we  should  seek  to  push  further  away, 
rather  than  to  embrace.  Because  of  its  os- 
tensibly low  cost,  it  is  a  poor  man's  strategy, 
but  it  might  better  be  characterized  as  a 
rash  man's  strategy.  It  would  certainly  re- 
quire courage,  if  not  rashness,  to  employ  nu- 
clear weapons  in  response  to  less  than  all-out 
assault. 

Moreover,  because  there  will  be  doubts 
regarding  the  will  to  use  such  weapons,  such 
a  strategy  could  invite  the  very  typee  of  con- 
frontations that  we  seek  to  deter.  A  poten- 
tial opponent  could  reasonably  conclude  that 
nations  lacking  the  courage  to  tax  themselves 
sufficiently  to  provide  the  conventional  ele- 
ments of  an  adequate  deterrent  posture 
might  weU  lack  the  courage  to  employ  weap- 
ons Inherently  so  much  riskier  and  more  de- 
structive. 

A   QUESTION   OF   AMBUCAN   WILL 

Yet  beyond  these  basic  issues  of  force 
structure  and  strategy,  of  military  posture 
and  military  risks,  of  the  actions  necessary 
over  the  long  run  to  maintain  deterrence  and 
a  military  balance,  lies  a  question  even  more 
fundamental.  Our  allies  and  dqiendents 
overseas  recognize  their  rtilance  on  the  firm- 
ness ot  American  policy — and  the  will  of 
the  American  public  to  continue  to  fulfill 
our  historic  responsibilities.  Tlie  deteriora- 
tion of  the  military  balance  both  draws  upon 
and  contributes  to  the  loss  of  will.  In  that 
loss  of  will — ^wlth  all  that  It  reflects  regard- 
ing the  decline  in  confidence  and  monX 
stamina — ^Iles  the  not-ao-hldden  crisis  of 
Western  civilization. 

Some  years  ago,  in  the  final  words  of  his 
memoirs.  Arthur  Krock  confessed  to  a  visceral 
fear  "that  the  tenure  of  the  United  States 
as  the  flrst  power  in  the  world  may  be  one  of 
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the  briefest  In  blstory."  I  trust  that  this 
wUI  not  be  the  case.  But  on  the  basis  of 
the  present  evidence.  It  Is  not  easy  to  dis- 
miss his  apprehension. 

In  a  democracy  such  as  the  United  States, 
foreign  policy  will  reflect  domestic  politics. 
Our  Internal  preoccupations  and  our  politi- 
cal divisions  of  recent  years  have  at  least 
suggested  a  growing  infirmity  of  American 
policy.  For  much  of  mankind  the  continu- 
ation of  American  firmness  remains  the  de- 
cisive question.  How  America  responds  to  Its 
unenviable  historic  destiny  will  determine 
the  shape  of  the  International  community  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Many  have  pondered  the  question  whether 
or  not  a  long  recessional  of  American  power 
win  succeed  the  long  recessional  of  British 
power.  They  quita  r;ghtly  fear  the  conse- 
quences, were  that  Indeed  to  be  the  case. 
The  continued  deterioration  of  the  military 
balance  would  ultimately  leave  the  Western 
world  in  a  position  In  which  Its  only  serious 
foreign  policy  course  would  be  retreat  or 
appeaseme.1t. 

The  bicentennial  year  should  not  coincide 
with  a  further  weakening  of  our  acceptance 
of  our  responsibilities  to  the  external  world 
and  to  ourselves.  If  we  seek  to  preserve  a 
satisfactory  condition  for  the  United  States 
In  the  world,  if  we  seek  the  survival  of 
freedom  elsewhere  than  In  North  America, 
If  Indeed  we  value  what  our  civilization 
represents,  American  strength  remains  In- 
dispensable. Without  enduring  American 
strength.  Western  civilization  will  not  sur- 
vive. 


MARY  GINN  WORTHLEY 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  Mary 
Ginn  Worthley,  one  of  the  most  enthusi- 
astic, dedicated,  and  energetic  people  It 
has  been  my  pleasure  to  meet,  celebrates 
her  birthday  this  week.  She  Is  one  of 
those  people  who  are  difficult  to  describe, 
because  no  adjective  seems  quite  enough 
for  her  talents,  her  work  or  her  person- 
ality. 

Forced  to  retire  in  1945  from  her  teach- 
ing job,  for  health  reasons,  Mary  began 
to  get  Involved  In  humanitarian  causes, 
and  while  she  has  always  volunteered 
her  help  to  those  who  needed  it.  she  is 
very  much  a  professional.  She  still  serves 
on  a  dozen  citizen  boards,  in  and  out  of 
government,  and  always  serves  the  cause 
of  people. 

I  believe  her  first  governmental  Job  was 
a  mental  health  study  commission  she 
chaired  at  my  request  during  my  years 
as  Governor  of  Maine.  The  time,  energy, 
and  persuasive  power  she  brought  to  that 
job  were  of  incalculable  value  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Maine.  And  she  has  continued  to 
contribute— freely,  effectively,  and  just 
as  actively  as  when  she  began  her  hu- 
manitarian career. 

The  February  1976  Issue  of  Yankee 
magazine  published  an  article  on  Mary 
by  Elizabeth  Starratt,  and  as  usual.  Mary 
summed  up  herself  better  than  anyone 
else  could.  "I  was  given  1  year  to  live 
at  45,"  she  said,  "but  I  am  still  creaking 
along.  I  have  things  to  do." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  on  Mary  Ginn 
Worthley  from  the  February  1976  issue 
of  Yankee,  be  reprinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[From  Yankee  magazine,  February   1976] 

How  THE  Last  Fights 

(By  Elizabeth  Starratt) 

"I've  found  that  where  I  like  to  be  is  out 

on  the  cutting  edge,  where  new  Ideas  and 

thoughts  are  forming.  I'm  one  that  likes  to 

plow  the  ground.  I  like  It  when  the  going  Is 

hard.  When  anything  really  gets  started,  and 

other  people  can  take  It  on.  I  want  to  get 

Into  something  else." 

This  is  Mary  Olnn  Worthley  speaking.  The 
first  woman  ever  to  present  a  major  bill  be- 
fore the  Maine  Legislature,  she  succeeded  In 
getting  a  bill  passed  In  every  session  of  the 
Legislature  from  1947  through  1972.  When 
both  chambers  of  the  Maine  Legislature  pro- 
claimed May  7,  1975.  "Mary  Ginn  Worthley 
Day."  they  gave  recognition  and  a  standing 
ovation  to  a  courageous  woman  who  belongs 
to  a  vanishing  breed — the  humanitarian 
volunteer. 

"On  the  retired  teachers'  death  certifi- 
cates— I  went  through  hundreds  of  them — 
was  written  'Death  by  Malnutrition.'  " 

For  30  years  she  has  struggled  to  better 
conditions  in  Maine,  and  many  have  bene- 
fited from  her  concern:  retired  school- 
teachers, the  mentally  ill.  the  elderly,  women 
alcoholics,  and  schoolchildren. 

Born  In  1902,  Mary  became  a  school  teacher, 
upon  her  graduation  from  Bates  College,  but 
In  1945  .she  suffered  "one  or  two  slight  heart 
attacks"  and  was  forced  to  retire.  The  doctors 
gave  her  a  year  to  live. 

Mary  took  up  year-round  residence  In 
North  Berwick,  Maine,  with  her  father,  a 
Congregational  minister.  They  had  many 
friends,  and  the  house  was  always  filled  with 
people. 

"I  can  remember  so  often  In  summers, 
there'd  be  one  big  group  on  the  front  porch, 
another  on  the  back  porch,  another  Inside  In 
the  front  room,  and  perhaps  another  in  the 
kitchen,  and  each  one  would  think  I  was  with 
the  other,  so  I  could  scoot  upstairs  to  rest  a 
little!  But  we  never  sat  down  to  a  meal  alone, 
always  people  coming  and  going,  and  I  loved 
that  kind  of  life,  but  I  wasn't  able  to  keep 
up  with  It. 

Mary's  father  died  after  a  long  illness,  and 
her  health  deteriorated  further.  At  this  point, 
Amelia  Shaplelgh,  a  friend  some  30  years 
Marys  senior.  Invited  Mary  to  come  and  live 
with  her  In  West  Lebanon. 

"All  this  seemed  at  the  time  a  depriva- 
tion: I  lost  my  health,  and.  to  take  care  of 
my  father.  I'd  used  up  everything  I  had.  I 
had  been  going  to  the  principal  of  a  big  high 
school  In  Washington — and  that  might  seem 
a  deprivation.  Well,  life  works  In  very  myste- 
rious ways,  because  I've  got  Involved  in  hu- 
manitarian work  and  a  completely  new  career 
here,  and  I  wouldn't  change  It  for  anything. 
It's  been  a  wonderful,  wonderful  life. 

"I'm  a  great  believer  that  faith  works 
things  out.  because  I've  had  It  work  so  In  my 
own  life.  The  mainspring  of  my  life  has  been 
faith — I  was  brought  up  In  It.  and  It's 
natural  to  me.  Life  brings  you  a  lot  of  hard 
things,  but  adversity  Is  the  best  teacher  there 
is.  People  who  have  lived  to  be  50  and 
haven't  lived  through  any  really  hard  things 
seem  a  little  shallow.  They're  not  the  people 
that  you  would  go  to  If  you  were  In  amy 
difficulty.  Too  many  people  surround  them- 
selves with  people  of  their  own  kind,  of  their 
own  social  and  economic  level:  they  don't 
learn.  You  do  better  If  you  Involve  yourself 
in  something  that  Is  really  life-engaging,  but 
many  people  are  satisfied  to  pass  out  little 
cups  of  cold  water." 

Miss  Shaplelgh  shared  her  home  and  her 
work  for  the  WCTU  with  Mary  untU  her 
death  eight  years  later.  Through  her  work, 
Mary  gained  confidence  in  her  ability  to  per- 
suade others  and  to  organize  for  political 
action.  She  wrote  many  pieces  on  the  danger 
of  alcohol  for  schoolchUdren. 


In  the  early  1950s,  retired  teachers  In 
Maine  were  receiving  as  little  as  $67.50  a 
month  In  pension,  and  they  asked  Mary  to 
try  to  get  their  pensions  raised. 

"I  worked  like  a  dog!  I  found  they  were 
starving  to  death  behind  their  lace  curtains. 
On  their  death  certificates — I  went  through 
hundreds  of  them — was  written  'Death  by 
malnutrition.'  They  starved  to  death.  I  went 
through  the  records  of  every  single  one  and 
took  out  all  the  Information  that  was  needed, 
and  from  that  I  made  a  report. 

"And  It's  the  first  time  that  a  woman  had 
ever  gone  down  to  the  Legislature  and  taken 
a  major  bill.  Women  had  spoken,  but  It  was 
the  first  time  a  woman  In  government  had 
fought  for  a  major  bill.  Well,  some  of  those 
old  ones  didn't  like  It!  'We  don't  like  pushy 
women.'  they  told  me.  But  I  put  on  an  ele- 
gant, stage-managed  campaign.  Frankly,  I 
was  scared  to  death  of  my  capacity  to  ap- 
proach them!" 

So  Mary  organized  a  large  group  of  retired 
teachers  and  Instructed  them  In  the  fine  art 
of  political  reform. 

"Write  buckets  of  letters!  Write  to  your 
own  Legislators.  Write  to  any  student  you 
ever  had  who  Is  In  the  Legislature.  So  I  got 
them  drilled,  and  had  big  meetings,  and  It 
was  a  going  thing.  Then  I  got  out  a  paper 
called  the  'Clarion'  to  the  teachers  once  a 
month — wrote  it  all  myself,  addressed  the 
2.500  envelopes.  I  struggled  to  get  that  bill 
through!" 

A  reporter  for  the  Portland  Press  Herald 
recalled  Mary's  campaign  In  an  article  In 
May  1972:  "She  would  tell  teachers  who  were 
to  testify  at  hearings,  "Don't  wear  your  good 
things.  If  you've  got  an  eight-year-old  coat, 
wear  It!"  And  they  did." 

Despite  Mary's  efforts,  things  did  not  look 
promising  for  her  bill. 

"There  was  one  legislator  who  was  much 
opposed  to  this,  and  he  tried  to  get  out  an- 
other bUl  which  would  limit  it  to  Just  a  very 
few  teachers.  (Ours  was  going  to  cost 
$300,000.)  And  I  was  sitting  there,  looking 
very  glum,  when  one  of  the  liquor  lobbyists 
approached  me.  I'd  fought  liquor  like  grim 
death,  but  I'd  always  got  along  with  the  men 
who  lobbied  for  it  very  well,  and  he  said, 
'WeU.  how's  your  bill  coming  for  old  teach- 
ers?' And  I  said,  'Not  well  at  all.  They're  try- 
ing to  kill  It,  they're  Just  trjlng  to  kill  It.' 
He  said,  'I  will  speak  to  a  few.' 

"So,  when  that  bill  went  before  the  House, 
each  of  the  liquor  boys  got  up  and  said  how 
he  loved  his  dear  old  teachers,  and  how  glad 
he  was  to  see  them!  Of  course.  I  had  a  lot 
of  other  rupport  besides  that,  but  really.  It 
gave  a  big  boost,  and  It  went  right  through! 
I  didn't  get  $300  for  them  the  first  time — I 
got  $250 — but.  In  five  different  sessions  of 
the  Legislature,  I  Increased  the  teachers'  pen- 
sions." 

Her  fight  for  the  teachers  didn't  end  there, 
however.  It  became  apparent  to  Mary  that 
the  teachers  wovUd  be  better  off  if  they  were 
Included  with  the  State  employees. 

"So  I  took  down  the  record  of  every  state 
employee,  and  added  them  all  up.  I  did  tre- 
mendous amounts  of  work.  I  made  graphs 
showing  that  state  employees  had  always 
been  favored  over  retired  teachers  In  retire- 
ment policies  and  pensions.  Then  I  said  I 
wanted  to  go  before  the  Retirement  Board. 
The  Board  was  all  state  employees  at  that 
time  and  had  Just  one  school  superintendent 
on  It.  And  so  I  asked  the  Governor,  who  was 
Reed  at  the  time,  to  come,  because  I  knew 
they'd  take  me  apart  at  the  seams.  I  was 
scared  to  death. 

"I  presented  all  these  graphs,  and  they  got 
madder  and  madder.  And  then  the  Governor 
said.  'Mary,  you  have  presented  a  wonderful 
program.  We  are  proud  of  you.  1  want  a  copy 
of  this.  I'm  going  to  use  It.'  And  no  more 
was  said!  It  all  sailed  right  through!" 
Mary  noted  with  a  mischievous  grin  that 
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she  was  denied  access  to  State  records  after 
that  episode. 

Impressed  by  her  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
retired  teachers,  the  Governor  approached 
her  to  serve  on  a  committee  to  study  mental 
health  conditions. 

"I  picked  up  the  paper  one  night  and  saw 
that  I  was  the  Chairman  of  that  Committee! 
So,  I  got  right  Into  my  automobile  and  I 
went  right  down  to  see  the  Governor,  who 
was  then  Muskle,  and  said,  'I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  mental  health.  I  only  know  what 
the  average  person  knows.  I'm  not  a  mental 
health  expert!  On  this  committee  there  are 
professors  and  psychologists.'  And  Miiskle 
said,  'Mary,  I've  watched  you  work  like  a 
horse:  you  go  right  home  and  get  to  work. 
You're  the  one  I  want.'  " 

She  went  home  and  got  to  work,  reading 
and  studying  the  subject  of  mental  health, 
comparing  mental  health  Institutions  and 
systems  in  other  states,  and  marshalling  sup- 
port from  citizens  all  over  the  state. 

"I  went  through  the  state  like  a  whirl- 
wind. I  made  250  speeches  over  the  state, 
trying  chlefiy  to  change  the  Image  of  the 
mentally  111.  That  they  were  sad,  sick  peo- 
ple who  needed  love  and  understanding  was 
the  basis  of  what  I  said." 

Her  committee  spent  long  hours  preparing 
the  bUl  for  the  Legislature,  calling  for  the 
statewide  establishment  of  the  community 
mental  health  centers  we  now  have.  Mary 
remained  active  on  the  Committee  untU 
1970. 

In  the  1960s,  the  minister  of  her  Congre- 
gational Church  In  Sanford  became  111.  For 
six  months  during  his  illness  Mary  served 
as  minister  at  tbe  church  and  was  commis- 
sioned a  lay  minister. 

In  addition  to  filling  in  at  various 
churches,  her  ecumenical  approach  to  reli- 
gion aUows  her  to  preach  two  or  three  Sun- 
days a  month  In  a  tiny  Quaker  church  In 
Oonlc,  New  Hampshire  ("Eighteen  souls 
when  they're  aU  there.")  Sometimes  her 
health  or  other  commitments  prevent  her 
from  preaching  In  Gonlc,  but  she  has 
preached  an  average  of  30  Sundays  a  year 
for  the  past  ten  years. 

"I  feel  more  at  home  In  the  pulpit  than 
any  other  place.  I  love  It.  I  was  bom  and 
brought  up  In  It.  and  It's  been  the  back- 
bone of  my  life,  although  I  do  shake  them 
up  now  and  then! 

".  .  .  In  Les  Miserables  there's  something 
I've  never  forgotten:  'Life  is  to  give  and  not 
to  take.'  If  you  have  that  kind  of  belief  that's 
a  model  that  people  will  carry  with  them. 
We  lack  those  models,  and  life  Is  Impover- 
ished because  of  It." 

Mary  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Govern- 
or's Advisory  Committee  on  Welfare,  and 
worked  to  get  pauper  laws  abolished.  In  the 
course  of  her  work  for  this  committee.  It  was 
decided  that  the  members  should  fly  to  Ver- 
mont to  consult  with  a  group  there.  She 
recalls  the  trip  from  the  little  Sanford  air- 
port with  much  amusement: 

"It  was  January  2nd  or  3rd,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor was  lending  us  his  little  plane.  Well, 
It  was  a  ghastly  day,  very  ley.  When  I  got  on, 
the  other  four  were  already  inside,  and  they 
said,  'We've  been  waiting  for  you  to  speak 
to  the  Lord,  tp  make  sure  we  get  there 
safely!'" 

She  serves  "on  aotme  eleven  or  twelve  boards 
now,"  Including  Crossroads  and  the  Mile- 
stones Foundation,  both  treatment  centers 
for  alcoholics;  on  the  Southern  Maine  Com- 
prehensive Association,  Area  5  Board;  on 
Homemakers;  the  Pine  Tree  Legal  Associa- 
tion; and  Literacy  Volunteers.  She's  also  on 
the  Consumer's  Council  for  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield,  on  the  Governor's  Advis<»'y  Commit- 
tee for  Rehabilitation  Services,  and  is  a 
Tnistee  of  the  library  in  her  hometown. 

She  describes  herself  as  a  liberal  with  one 
foot  firmly  on  the  ground. 

"I've  worked  with  the  Civic  League — most 


of  the  Board  are  Fundamentalist  ministers. 
I'm  the  only  one  they  regard  as  a  liberal. 
'Liberal'  is  a  bad  word  to  them.  I  try  to  show 
them  that  somebody  can  be  a  Uberal  and 
BtiU  be  a  human  being,  and  try  to  keep  them 
from  going  quite  as  far  as  they  might  do 
otherwise." 

Although  her  health  has  forced  her  to  give 
up  some  activities,  her  determination  re- 
mains strong. 

"My  greatest  fear,  really,  is  of  not  using  the 
rest  of  my  life  weU.  The  thing  I  want  to  do 
the  most  Is  to  be  able  to  use  what  I  have 
learned  to  help  others  .  .  .  I'm  not  afraid  of 
dying. 

"Now  I  want  to  do  something  about  nurs- 
ing homes,  rural  crime,  and  education,  and, 
if  I  were  five  years  younger,  I  would  Just 
sweep  through  the  state  like  a  flame!  I  would 
make  up  a  group  of  people  who  care,  and,  if 
you  get  enough  citizens  to  bear  down,  that's 
the  only  way.  It's  never  going  to  be  done  by 
the  bureaucracy. 

"I  sometimes  think  that  if  it's  to  be  done, 
and  nobody  else  comes  up  with  it.  111  be 
given  the  strength  to  do  It.  I  have  the  faith 
that  111  have  the  strength.  And  I  get  it.  So 
you  may  hear  me  sweeping  through!  I  was 
given  one  year  to  live  at  45,  but  I'm  stlU 
creaking  along.  I  have  things  to  do." 


THE  OLYMPIC  GAMES  AND 
RADIO  FREE  EUROPE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  like  all 
Americans,  I  was  proud  of  the  splendid 
performance  of  our  athletes  at  the 
Olympic  Winter  Games.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate Indeed  that  the  competition  was 
marred  by  the  attempt  of  some  of  the 
participating  governments  to  use  the 
games  for  political  propaganda.  More 
distressing  still  was  the  willingness  of 
the  International  Olympic  Committee  to 
knuckle  under  to  these  political  pres- 
sures by  excluding  the  correspondents 
from  Radio  Free  Europe  who  had  come 
to  Innsbruck  to  cover  the  competition. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  tele- 
gram sent  by  Mr.  David  Abshire,  chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting,  to  the  International 
Olympic  Committee  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  think  that  Mr.  Abshire  sums 
up  the  views  of  those  of  us  who  hope  for 
a  genuine  detente  based  on  a  freer  move- 
ment of  people  and  ideas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Februabt  10, 1976. 
Telegram  to: 
Lord     Klllanln,     President,     International 

Olympic  Committee 
Willy  Daimier,  First  Vice  President.  Inter- 
national Olympic  Committee 
Juan     Antonio    Samaranch,     Second    Vice 
President,  International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee 
Major   Silvio  de   Magalhaes   PadiUa.   Third 
Vice    President,    International    Olympic 
Committee 
Mohammed    Mzalll,    International    Olympic 

Committee 
James  Worrall,  International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee 
Masajl    Klyokawa,     International    Olympic 

Committee 
Julian  K.  Roosevelt.  United  States  Member, 

International   Olympic  Committee 
Philip  Crum,  President.  tJJ3.  Olympic  Com- 
mittee 
Don  Miller,  Executive  Director,  U.S.  Olympic 

Committee 
Innsbruck,  AustricL 


As  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting,  I  protest 
most  energetically  the  withdrawal  of  Olympic 
press  accreditations  from  the  Radio  Free 
Eiu-ope  news  team  and  urge  you  to  take 
speedy  action  to  restm-e  these  credentials. 

Our  Board,  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  confirmed  by  the 
United  States  Senate,  was  created  in  1973 
by  law  to  grant  Federal  funds  to  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  oversee  its  broadcast  activ- 
ities, after  a  finding  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  that  Radio  Free  Elurope  and 
Radio  Liberty  further  the  (^en  communica- 
tion of  information  and  ideas,  thereby  con- 
tributing to  international  peace  and  stabU- 
Ity.  Oiu:  Board  continuously,  and  the  Con- 
gress In  annual  authorization  and  appropri- 
ations hearings,  have  reviewed  the  activi- 
ties of  Radio  Free  Eiu-c^e  and  fotmd  it  a 
professional  news  and  information  service  of 
the  highest  Integrity. 

Less  than  a  year  ago,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  after  extensive  hearings  passed 
the  authorization  and  appropriation  legisla- 
tion for  our  board  and  the  radios  without 
a  single  recorded  dissent.  The  appropria- 
tion con-stltuted  a  30  percent  increase,  re- 
flecting the  conviction  of  a  broad  coalition 
of  liberals  and  conservatives  In  both  bouses 
of  Congress  that  the  news.  Information  and 
Ideas  broadcast  by  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty  contribute  effectively  to  de- 
tente and  International  understanding  among 
peoples. 

Radio  Free  Europe  sports  reporters  have 
been  covering  Olympic  Games  since  1952,  and 
the  International  Olympic  Committee  deci- 
sively rejected  Soviet  challeges  to  RFE  cre- 
dentials at  Mexico  City  In  1968  and  Munich 
in  1972.  RFE  broadcasts  of  those  Olympics 
were  thoroughly  professional  and  non-poUtl- 
cal.  as  were  the  broadcasts  of  the  world  foot- 
ball cup  in  Munich  in  1974  and  numeroxis 
other  international  sports  events  to  wliich 
RFE  has  been  accredited. 

In  ovu-  view,  the  challenge  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  Warsaw  Pact  representatives 
to  RFE  credentials  at  Innsbruck  Is  In  direct 
violation  of  the  final  act  of  the  conference 
on  security  and  cooperation  in  Eiut>pe,  which 
pledges  the  signatories  to  "favor  cooperation 
among  public  or  private,  national  or  interna- 
tional radio  and  TV  organizations"  and  in 
which  the  signatories  "note  the  expansion  in 
the  dissemination  of  information  broadcast 
by  radio,  and  express  the  hope  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  process." 

As  you  know,  the  Austrian  organizing  com- 
mittee has  repeatedly  stated  its  view  that 
RFE  reporters  were  duly  accredited,  as  speci- 
fied In  the  IOC  bylaws,  and  the  United  States 
delegation  has  expressed  Its  willingness  to 
endorse  RFE-accredltatlons  under  Its  na- 
tional quota.  In  view  of  these  facts,  we 
strongly  urge  you  and  your  fellow  members 
of  the  International  Ol3mapic  Committee  to 
restore  RFE  credentials  to  the  Innsbruck 
Olympics  and  to  insure  that  no  simUar  con- 
troversy, fomented  by  a  small  group  of  states 
for  political  reasons,  is  permitted  to  mar 
the  stmuner  Olympics  at  Montreal  and  hin- 
der the  free  flow  of  information. 
With  deepest  respect, 

Davto  M.  Abshire, 
Chairman,  United  States  Board  for  Inter' 
natioTial  Broadcasting. 


JEFF  PETERSON 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  know  and  work  with  Jeff 
Peterson,  administrative  assistant  and 
formerly  legislative  assistant  to  Senator 
Abe  Ribicopp.  Jeff  is  resigning  as  of 
March  1  to  return  to  his  native  Con- 
necticut to  run  for  Congress.  I  hope  he 
makes  it. 
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Over  the  last  5  years  Jeff  has  been  a 
close  friend  and  a  valued  adviser  not 
only  to  Senator  Ribicoff  but  to  me,  other 
members  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  my  staff  and  the  committee 
staff. 

The  Finance  Committee  faces  a  wide 
variety  of  issues,  most  of  them  extremely 
complicated.  We  must  deal  with  taxa- 
tion, health,  social  security,  medicare, 
welfare,  unemployment  among  other  Is- 
sues. Jeff  Peterson  has  been  deeply  in- 
volved In  all  of  these  areas  and  knows 
them  well.  I  have  a  deep  respect  not  only 
for  his  knowledge  of  complicated  legisla- 
tion but  for  his  ability  to  work  with 
others  of  varying  different  views  to  shape 
legislation  which  is  workable  and  rea- 
sonable. 

Senator  Ribicoff  and  I  have  worked 
closely  in  developing  a  national  health 
Insurance  bill— the  Long-Ribicoff  bill— 
which  is  a  workable  approach  to  meeting 
our  most  pressing  health  needs.  Jeff 
played  a  major  role  in  helping  Senator 
Ribicoff  and  me  shape  this  legislation.  I 
know  Jeff  has  been  an  articulate  spokes- 
man for  this  legislation. 

When  legislation  to  Improve  and  ex- 
tend our  unemployment  compensation 
program  for  the  long-term  unemployed 
was  needed,  Je.7  worked  closely  with  the 
committee  and  other  staff  in  forging  a 
bill  which  would  begin  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  unemployed  and  which  would  be 
acceptable  to  a  majority  of  the  Senate. 

No  discussion  of  Jeff's  work  on  Pi- 
nance  Committee  would  be  complete 
without  reference  to  H.R.  1,  a  monu- 
mental welfare — social  security — medi- 
care bill  in  1971-72  which  ran  thousands 
of  pages  and  contained  some  of  the  most 
far-reaching  changes  in  social  legislation 
in  many  years.  Jeff  knew  the  bill  in  de- 
tail and  Senator  Ribicoff  had  numerous 
proposals  to  improve  or  modify  the  bill, 
many  of  which  were  adopted  as  amend- 
ments to  our  medicare  and  social  security 
laws.  Jeff  helped  develop  these  proposals. 

On  welfare  reform,  however.  Senator 
Ribicoff  and  I  differed  in  our  approaches 
to  this  complex  problem.  Senator 
Ribicoff  had  developed  his  own  pro- 
posal and  Mr.  Peterson  worked  long  and 
hard  on  this  issue,  developing  a  fine  and 
well-respected  reputation  In  the  field.  As 
the  bill  progressed  through  the  Senate 
Mr.  Peterson  worked  late  into  the  night 
as  the  Senate  debated  the  merits  of  the 
legislation.  He  provided  valuable  assist- 
ance for  those  in  the  Senate  who  believed 
In  the  Ribicoff  approach  to  welfare 
reform. 

Jeff  wants  to  nm  for  Congress  and  I 
wish  him  well.  I  know  he  would  have 
made  a  fine  addition  to  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  staff,  and  he  has  had 
a  standing  offer  to  join  our  staff  for 
years.  But  his  heart  is  in  Connecticut 
where  he  has  spent  his  entire  life.  He  will 
be  missed.  I  hope  that  I  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  work  with  him  when  he  Is 
elected  to  the  House. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle about  Jeff  Peterson  from  the  West- 
port  News  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


[From  the  Westport  (Conn.)  News, 
Dec.  3,  1975] 
Oeoffbxt  Pxtebson  Just  Might  End  That 
Ou>  JoKx:  "Thk  Westpokt  Cansidatx"  fob 

CONGRXSS 

(By  Douglas  Shrader) 

"Who's  the  Westport  Candidate  thU  time?" 

"Don't  know  yet,  but  you  can  bet  there 
wUl  be  one." 

Its  about  time  for  that  little  exchange  to 
be  heard  around  Fairfield  County.  It  has 
become  an  established  In-joke  In  Democratic 
Party  circles,  a  none-too-kind  Jab  at  a  local 
political  phenomenon  which  repeats  Itsell 
with  a  remarkable  regularity. 

Roughly  translated,  the  question  says: 
"Every  two  years,  sure  as  swallows,  someone 
from  Westport  with  little  or  no  experience 
In  government  or  politics  announces  himself 
as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Congress 
from  Connecticut's  fourth  congressional 
district." 

This  announcement,  usually  made  at  a 
press  conference  In  Stamford.  Is  followed  by 
a  flurry  of  political  activity,  largely  confined 
to  Westport,  right  up  to  the  nominating 
convention.  At  the  convention  one  of  the  big 
city  types  gets  the  nomination  on  the  first 
ballot,  and  the  Westport  Candidate  goes  back 
to  wherever  Westport  Candidates  come  from 
In  the  first  place. 

In  the  recent  past  Westport  has  produced 
the  congressional  candidacies  to  Klermaler, 
Cohen.  Dunham  and  Dugan,  all  fine  gentle- 
men, to  be  sure,  but  never  closer  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  than  the  best 
of  visitors'  passes  would  permit.  So  they  be- 
came the  stuiT  on  which  the  legend  of  the 
Westport  Candidate  Is  made. 

Now  with  the  nominating  convention  less 
than  nine  months  away,  It's  about  time  for 
Fairfield  County  Democrats  to  bounce  the 
old  question  around  again,  giving  Westport 
the  needle  whenever  possible.  "Who's  the 
Westport  Candidate  this  time?' 

However,  the  odds  on  a  somewhat  different 
form  of  answer  for  1976  are  very  good. 
Chances  are  you'll  hear  Westport  Democrats 
begin  to  respond,  "Well,  there  is  a  candidate, 
and  he  Is  from  Westport,  but  he's  not  the 
Westport  Candidate,  if  you  know  what  I 
mean.  I  mean,  he's  for  real." 

Geoffrey  Peterson,  7  Scot-Alan  Lane,  West- 
port.  Connecticut,  Is  sure  enough  for  real. 
And  if  qualifications  for  public  office  Btill 
mean  anything  In  the  world  of  poUtica  these 
days,  the  Democratic  Party  In  this  area  la 
about  to  surface  a  candidate  for  Congress 
of  unaccustomed  caliber. 

Geoff  Is  currently  the  top  man  on  Senator 
Abraham  Rlblcoff's  office  staff  In  Washing- 
ton, the  Administrative  Assistant.  He  got 
there  by  working  his  way  up  through  the 
ranks  of  researchers  and  legislative  assist- 
ants, and  along  the  way  baa  apparently  mas- 
tered that  mysterious  art  of  congressional 
workings.  Indeed,  last  summer  there  was  de- 
bate on  the  floor  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate among  Senators  Humphrey.  Ribicoff  and 
Long  as  to  where  Geoff's  talents  might  best 
be  employed.  Senator  Long  concluded  his 
remarks  by  Informing  Senator  Ribicoff,  "Any 
time  the  Senator  decides  he  no  longer  needs 
Mr.  Peterson,  we  will  be  delighted  to  have 
him  on  the  Finance  Committee  staff."  Sen- 
ator Ribicoff  kept  lidr.  Peterson. 

Similar  kudos  are  recorded  by  Congress- 
man Dodd  regarding  a  Peterson  speech  on 
energy  Ux  legislation.  A  letter  of  thanks  for 
Geoff's  work  on  the  Emergency  Jobs  and  Un- 
employment Assistance  Act  is  signed  simply. 
"Jerry  Ford." 

In  addition  to  these  qualifications  of  sub- 
stance, Geoff  Peterson  seems  to  have  all  those 
little  non-essential  qualities  all  politicians 
covet.  His  background  Includes  Staples  High 
School  for  hometown  boy  local  color;  Choate 
and  Harvard  for  those  who  remember  Came- 
lot;   Georgetown  University  Law  Center  for 


training  In  government  Image;  election  to 
the  Law  Journal  for  proof  of  smarts. 

Geoff  Peterson  Is  also  handsome,  especially 
If  your  tastes  run  to  middle  linebackers.  His 
new  bride,  Lynn  (real  Insiders  sometimes  call 
her  Corey) ,  besides  being  a  strikingly  beauti- 
ful woman,  exemplifies  the  modern  perfect 
candidate's  wife.  That  Is  to  say,  she  has  the 
charm,  grace  and  Intelligence  to  be  a  most 
attractive  candidate  herself. 

Geoff  Peterson  Is  certainly  no  Westport 
Candidate.  On  the  contrary,  he  appears  ready 
right  now  to  Join  Reps.  Moffett  and  Dodd  In 
the  Connecticut  congressional  delegation 
youth  movement. 

But  Is  Geoffrey  Peterson  a  candidate  for 
Congress?  Oh  Is  he  ever  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress! During  the  last  couple  of  months  if 
there  has  been  a  gathering  of  as  many  as 
three  Democrats  in  Fairfield  County,  Geoff 
Peterson  was  likely  one  of  them. 

Now  is  the  time  for  some  very  critical  fiesh 
pressing,  wooing  the  delegates  before  they 
even  become  delegates,  doing  some  favors, 
being  nice.  Geoff  Peterson  is  hard  at  it,  this 
pre-campalgn  campaigning,  and  while  he 
may  not  have  yet  achieved  the  level  of  poUt- 
Ical  skill  enjoyed  by  bis  present  boss  (no 
one  else  has  either) ,  his  presence  Is  being  felt, 
he's  becoming  known. 

True,  there  has  been  no  official  announce- 
ment as  yet.  Look  for  that  around  March  1. 
and  look  for  It  In  Westport,  not  Stamford  or 
Bridgeport. 

Thereafter,  Westporfs  Geoffrey  Peterson 
can  look  for  a  first  baUot  nomination  next 
August.  And  after  that  Westporfs  Geoffrey 
Peterson  can  look  out  for  someone  named 
Stewart  McKlnney  next  November. 


THE  UNITED  STATES/SOVIET  MILI- 
TARY BALANCE 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  the  im- 
mense cost  of  U.S.  defense  spending  and 
the  high  stakes  involved  in  our  national 
security  policy  make  It  imperative  that 
accurate,  detailed  Information  be  avail- 
able for  the  national  defense  debate.  As 
one  of  the  steps  toward  a  more  informed 
debate  the  Library  of  Congress  has  pre- 
pared, at  my  request,  a  study  of  "The 
United  States-Soviet  Military  Balance," 
The  Armed  Services  Committee  on  Feb- 
ruary 11  released  the  report  as  a  com- 
mittee print. 

The  report  does  not  propose  increases 
or  decreases  in  defense  spending.  But  It 
does  state  that  "bolstering  budgets  Is  the 
last,  not  the  first,  report." 

Prepared  by  John  M.  Collins,  the  Li- 
brary's Senior  Specialist  In  national  de- 
fense, the  report  focuses  on  the  question 
"How  much  Is  enough?"  Instead  of  meas- 
uring "enough"  In  terms  of  superiority 
or  parity,  the  report  relies  on  "suffi- 
ciency." a  standard  which  "concentrates 
on  what  this  country  can  do  despite 
Soviet  opposition,  not  on  what  each  side 
has." 

The  report  notes  that  the  military  bal- 
ance is  only  part  of  the  larger  "strategic 
balance,"  which  compares  national 
strength  in  economic,  political  and  social 
terms  as  well  as  military  terms.  If  the 
defense  debate  is  to  be  as  well  Informed 
as  possible  it  must  properly  address  all 
the  forces  that  constitute  national  power. 

This  report,  which  concludes  with  46 
multipart  questions  for  Congress,  should 
contribute  to  such  an  expansion  of  the 
defense  debate.  It  is  available  to  the  pub- 
lic, for  $1.45,  from  the  Qovemment 
Printing  Office. 
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WORKPLACE  NOISE  AFFECTS 
HEALTH  OF  MILLIONS  OF  AMERI- 
CAN WORKERS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  formidable  environmental  Is- 
sues of  our  times  Is  today  resting  on  the 
desk  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  It  in- 
volves an  acc^table  occupatloiml  noise 
level  which  must  be  set  for  the  60  mil- 
lion American  working  men  and  women 
who  are  presently  covered  by  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970. 

Last  summer,  virtually  unnoticed  by 
the  media,  for  22  days  some  of  the  lead- 
ing exjperts  on  noise  In  the  United  States 
and  from  the  world  presented  arguments 
pro  and  con  over  the  disputed  facts  in 
this  controversial  public  health  question. 

The  hearing  was  prompted  by  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.  Under 
the  Noise  Control  Act,  the  EPA  has  the 
obligation  to  question  the  soundness  of  a 
particular  noise  standard,  even  though 
the  final  authority  to  set  that  standard 
in  this  case  rests  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

EPA  has  summarized  the  contending 
issues  and  sifted  out  the  testimony  which 
ran  to  4,000  pages  of  written  transcript 
While  EPA's  position  runs  contrary  to 
the  present  Labor  Etepartment  proposal 
for  a  90 -decibel  noise  level  for  8  hours, 
the  massive  job  of  summary  is  in  the  best 
tradition  of  diligent  public  service,  and 
deserves  more  attention  than  it  might 
otherwise  get.  The  Labor  Department's 
final  decision  on  occupational  noise  will 
certainly  be  Influenced  by  EPA's  mar- 
shaling of  facts. 

It  should  be  understood  that  occupa- 
tional noise  occurs  in  more  concentrated 
amounts  than  does  community  noise — 
and  workplace  noise  Is  more  difficult  to 
escape  from.  Tet  far  greater  attention 
has  been  given  to  reduction  of  commu- 
nity noise  levels,  as  important  as  that  Is. 

Much  of  the  occupational  noise  con- 
troversy has  centered  on  how  much  It 
would  cost  if  noise  levels  were  to  be  re- 
duced. There  are  a  variety  of  estimates 
which  have  be&a.  made  by  the  many  con- 
tenders in  this  public  debate.  What  is 
needed.  In  my  judgment.  Is  a  national 
commitment  to  lower  noise  levels  at  the 
workplace.  Surely  the  improved  mental 
health,  improved  productivity,  and  less- 
ening of  worker  Injury  compensation 
claims  would  be  a  net  gain  for  the  entire 
Nation. 

All  of  these  considerations  have  been 
dealt  with  in  E3*A's  post-hearing  com- 
ments "In  the  Matter  of  the  Public  Hear- 
ings on  the  Proposed  Exposure  Standard 
for  Occupational  Noise." 

There  is  no  other  occupational  health 
standard  which  will  apply  to  more  work- 
ing Americans  nor  any  other  occupa- 
tional health  controversy  which  has 
yielded  so  much  testimony.  Because  of 
the  far-reaching  Implications  of  the  de- 
cision which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  must 
ultimately  make,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  EPA  com- 
ments, with  accompanying  footnotes  and 
their  reference  to  the  hearing  transcript, 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

"There  being  no  objection,  the  material 


[Before  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration,  n.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Post-hearing  comments.  Docket  No.  OSH- 
111 
(In  the  matter  of  the  public  hearings  on  the 
proposed  exposure  standard  for  occupa- 
tional noise) 

U.S.  Emvieonmental  PaoTEcnoK  Agknct 
The  United  States  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  (EPA)  submits  these  comments 
pursuant  to  the  ruling  of  Judge  MUton 
Kramer  of  July  30.  1976,  authorizing  par- 
ticipants In  the  hearings  on  the  proposed 
exposure  standard  for  occupational  noise  to 
submit  post-hearing  comments  for  a  period 
of  45  days  following  the  close  of  the  hear- 
ings.' EPA  maintains  a  great  Interest  In  this 
proceeding  because  of  our  common  Interest 
In  reducing  the  hazard  of  noise  exposure  and 
because  of  EPA's  responsibility  to  review  the 
proposed  regulations  of  Federal  agencies  re- 
specting noise  to  determine  whether  they 
protect  the  pubUc  health  and  welfare  to  the 
extent  required  and  feasible.*  After  deter- 
mining that  OSHA's  proposed  standard  did 
not  so  protect  the  public  health  and  welfare, 
and  requesting  OSHA  to  report  on  the  ad- 
vlsabUlty  of  revising  the  proposal,*  EPA  par- 
ticipated extensively  In  the  hearings  held 
by  OSHA  from  June  23  to  July  30,  1975. 

These  hearings,  which  extended  over 
twenty-two  days  of  testimony  and  cross- 
examination,  were  attended  by  some  of  the 
most  eminent  people  In  the  fields  associated 
with  noise  and  noise  control.  Facts  and 
opinions  presented  by  experts  and  Interested 
parties  take  up  almost  4,000  pages  of  written 
transcript.  Together  with  the  written  sub- 
missions to  the  docket,  these  hearings  have 
produced  an  Impressive  source  of  Informa- 
tion. OSHA's  task,  to  arrive  at  a  decision 
"supported  by  substantial  evidence  in  the 
record,  considered  a  whole,"  *  is  a  formidable 
one  where,  as  here,  the  record  contains  fact 
embellished  by  opinions,  medical  Judgment 
tempered  by  economic  considerations — a 
cross-fertUlzatlon  of  dozens  of  complicated 
issues. 

The  purpose  of  these  comments  is  to 
serve  as  an  aid  to  OSHA  In  sorting  out  fact 
from  opinion  and  In  separating  out  the  es- 
sential issues  Into  their  simplest  compo- 
nents. EPA  does  not  by  any  means  believe 
that  any  one  body  of  evidence  on  any  point 
is  self-sufflcient,  or  that  any  of  the  Issues 
are  simple.  However,  when  the  relevant  Issues 
are  carefuUy  unraveled,  certain  compelling 
conclusions  become  apparent  from  this  body 
of  evidence.  These  comments  will  Ulumlnate 
these  conclusions. 
X.   the   proposed   carrERioN   does   not   aok- 

QUATKLT  ASST7XE  THAT  NO  EMPLOYEE  WnX 
SUITXK  MATERIAL  IMPAIRMENT  OF  HIS 
HEALTH  OR  FUNCTIONAL  CAPAdrT  OVER  HIB 
WORKING  LIFE 

Hie  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
requires  that  this  standard  shall  be  the 
standard  which  most  adequately  assures,  to 
the  extent  feasible,  on  the  basis  of  the  best 
avaUable  evidence,  that  no  employee  wlU 
suffer  material  Impairment  of  health  or 
functional  capacity  even  U  such  en4>Ioyee 
has  regular  exi>08ure  to  the  hazard  dealt  with 
by  such  standard  for  the  period  of  his 
working  life.' 

Leaving  aside  questions  of  feasibility  for 
the  moment,  can  it  be  said  that  the  pro- 
posed standard  of  90dBA  Is  the  standard 
which  most  adequately  assures  that  no  em- 
ployee will  suffer  material  impairment  to  his 
health  or  functional  capacity  over  his  work- 
ing lifetime?  If  OSHA  has  any  Intention  of 
supporting  a  90dBA  standard  on  a  health 
basis.  It  must  be  able  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion yes. 

The  most  resounding  message  of  the  hear- 


was  ordered  to 
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Ings  is  that  on  a  safety  and  health  basis 
alone,  a  standard  of  90dBA  8-hour  time 
weighted  average  and  a  5dBA  doubling  fac- 
tor cannot  be  supp«ted.  OSHA  has  taken 
the  position  that  (1)  the  standard  would  not 
be  lowered  from  90dB  untU  further  data 
demonstrated  the  need,  and  (2)  that  90dBA 
Is  sufficiently  protective  In  the  meantime.' 
EPA  believes  that  the  data  are  adequate 
to  make  an  Informed  decision  now,  and  that 
OSHA's  comparative  analysis  relating  to 
levels  of  85dBA  and  90dBA  Is  not  a  suffi- 
cient basis  on  which  to  assess  what  safety 
and  health  require.  The  only  way  this  can 
be  done  Is  to  define  "material  Impairment" 
and  to  determine,  i^art  from  considerations 
of  feasibility,  what  level  must  be  achieved  In 
order  to  most  adequately  assiire  that  no  em- 
ployee win  suffer  material  Impairment  If 
exposed  for  the  period  of  his  working  life- 
time. The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  circuit  has  held  that  "protec- 
tion of  the  health  of  employees  Is  the  over- 
riding concern  of  OSHA." '  In  the  absence  of 
a  clear  statement  of  the  level  requisite  to 
prevent  material  Impairment,  It  Is  Impos- 
sible to  assess  the  extent  to  which  OSELA's 
standard  trades  off  protection  of  the  health 
of  employees  for  feasibility  considerations. 

A.  Sufficient  data  are  available  to  support  a 

reasoned  judgment. 

A  recurring  theme  of  the  hearings  was  that 
there  are  not  sufficient  data  available  on 
which  to  base  Judgments  about  noise  ex- 
posure levels  necessary  to  prevent  hearing 
loss.'  A  substantial  number  of  experts  in  the 
field  testified  that  the  data  are  adequate,' 
and  a  study  of  the  record  confirms  their 
assessment. 

There  was  discussion  of  one  relatively  re- 
cent study  appearing  In  the  Journal  of  Oc- 
cupational Medicine,  which  delineates  the 
amounts  of  hearing  loss  resulting  from  ex- 
{Ktswes  of  85  to  90dBA,  and  the  associated 
risk  of  crossing  a  25dB  "fence"  at  the  mid 
frequencies.  No  substantive  criticisms  of  this 
study  were  raised. 

Three  major  bodies  of  data,  those  of 
Baughn,  Paschler-Vermeer,  and  Bums  and 
Robinson  '*  were  discussed  at  length  at  the 
hearings.  The  criticisms  directed  toward 
Baughn 's  data  were  satlsfactorUy  explained 
and  resolved  by  Dr.  Kryter"  and  Dr.  Ash- 
ford."  While  Paschler-Vermeer's  data 
received  relatively  little  attention.  Dr.  Bums 
testified  as  to  Its  evidentiary  value." 

Some  minor  aspects  of  Bums'  and  Robin- 
son's procedures  were  questioned,  but  the 
data  remained  well  respected  throughout 
the  hearing. 

Dr.  Bums  questioned  the  ethics  of  put- 
ting off  setting  a  standard  In  the  face  of 
such  a  body  of  Information,'*  suggesting 
that  there  Is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  hear- 
ing loss  that  we  ought  to  Inflict  on  human 
subjects  In  the  name  of  data  gathering.  EPA 
observes  that  once  the  standard  Is  put  Into 
effect,  there  can  be  no  meaningful  data 
gathering,  because  the  regulation  provides 
that  any  Individual  whose  audiogram  shows 
significant  threshold  shift  will  be  required 
to  wear  hearing  protection.'*  Thus,  aU  future 
occupational  noise  Induced  hearing  loss  will 
be  favorably  affected  by  hearing  protection. 

It  Is  essential  now  to  get  on  with  the 
business  of  Identifying  the  health  and  safety 
goal  on  the  basis  of  the  adequate  data  avaU- 
able, and  spend  our  efforts  on  determining 
how  well  we  can  approach  that  goal. 

B.  OSHA's  analysis  has  not  shoum  that 
90dBA  can  be  supported  on  a  health 
and  safety  basis 

OSHA  has  chosen  to  restrict  its  reasoning 
to  a  comparative  analysis  between  90dBA 
and  EPA's  s\iggested  compromise  of  85dBA. 
As  a  resxilt,  much  of  the  debate  at  the  hear- 
ings focused  on  the  relative  benefits  of  these 
two  levels.  Even  on  tills  basis,  the  90dBA 
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criterion  cannot  stand  up.  Expert  witnesses 
testifying  tat  labor  unions,"  government," 
and  on  their  own  behalf,"  testified  repeat- 
edly that  90dBA  was  nto  adequately  protec- 
tive of  the  health  and  safety  of  workers. 
Several  witnesses  who  testified  for  Industry 
admitted  that  85dBA  Is  a  more  protective 
time-weighted  expsoure  criterion  than  la 
QOdBA.'"  EPA  has  pointed  out  emphatically 
that  the  actual  nolae-lnduced  threshold 
shift  from  exposvire  to  90dBA  Is  approxi- 
mately twice  as  great  as  from  exposure  to 
85dBA."'  This  generalization  appears  to  hold 
true  for  the  various  audlometrlc  frequen- 
cies, for  the  median  as  well  as  the  '(Uth  per- 
centile, and  for  relatively  short  (10  years) 
as  well  as  long  durations  (40  years).-'  Doc- 
tors MoUer  -^  and  Ashford  ^  also  brought  out 
the  fact  that  the  risk  of  exceeding  a  25dB 
"fence"  at  500.  1.000  and  2,000  Hz  Is  twice 
as  great  at  90dBA  as  It  Is  at  85dBA.  In  fact. 
Dr.  Ashford  showed  that  the  risk  Is  doubled 
regardless  of  whether  the  fence  Is  at  15dB. 
20dB.  25dB  or  50dB,  and  even  when  3,000 
Hz  Is  substituted  for  600  Hz.-*  OSHAs  own 
medical  witness.  Dr.  Glorlg,  acknowledged 
that  he  had  stated  In  the  past,  on  the  basis 
of  the  best  currently  available  data,  that 
the  risk  at  90dBA  was  approxlmtely  twice 
the  risk  at  86dBA.== 

Thus,  the  record  shows  that  If  the  lacue 
Is  whether  85dBA  or  90dB.A  Is  a  safer  level, 
90dBA  must  fall.  EPA  Insists,  however,  that 
this  kind  of  analysis  Is  not  meaningful.  The 
only  reason  these  levels  are  discussed  and 
compared  Is  because  questions  of  feasibility 
have  Infiltrated  the  health  Issue. 
C.  OSHA'a  definition  of  material  impair- 
ment is  not  sufficiently  protective 
The  record  Is  replete  with  Indications  that 
noise  may  Impair  a  person's  health  or  func- 
tional capacity  In  many  different  ways.  The 
best  documented  of  such  effects  Is  hearing 
loss,  and  OSHA  has  chosen  to  assess  mate- 
rial Impairment  in  terms  of  hearing  Impair- 
ment. 

OSHA'a  definition  of  bearing  Impairment, 
however,  came  Into  serious  question  at  the 
hearings.  Industry  commentators  appeared  to 
support  OSHA's  definition  of  25dBA  or  more 
loss  averaged  over  the  frequencies  600.  1,000 
and  2,000  Hz."  The  labor  unions,  on  the 
other  hand,  expressed  the  fear  that  this 
criterion  U  too  liberal,  and  permits  too  much 
hearing  loss." 

The  preponderance  of  expert  testimony  on 
the  issue  of  how  to  define  material  Impair- 
ment favored  a  definition  which  would  allow 
less  hearing  loss.  OSHA  had  adopted  a  defini- 
tion of  hearing  handicap  developed  by  the 
American  Academy  of  Ophthalmology  and 
Otolaryngology  (AAOO)  developed  in  1959. 
However,  the  eminent  scholars  and  physi- 
cians testifying  at  these  hearings  criticized 
the  use  of  that  definition  for  this  purpose. 
Most  often  cited  was  the  conclusion  that  the 
use  of  the  frequencies  500.  1.000  and  2.000  Hz 
Ignores  the  Important  frequencies  of  3.000 
and  4.000.  which  are  more  sensitive  to  noise 
and  thus  more  Indicative  of  early  hearing 
loss,  and  which  are  also  Important  In  the 
understanding  of  spoken  English.^*  Another 
criticism  was  that  25dB  allows  too  great  a 
hearing  loss  at  those  frequencies  used,  be- 
cause people  experience  speech  dlliiculty  at 
lower  average  hearing  loss  levels.^  Others 
criticized  the  averaging  concept  on  the 
grounds  that  some  Individuals  could  suffer 
great  losses  at,  e.g.  2.000  Hz.  but  such  losses 
would  be  averaged  out  by  small  losses  at  the 
other  two  frequencies." 

In  order  to  understand  why  a  definition 
developed  by  such  an  august  body  waa  ac 
severely  criticized  as  OSHA  had  applied  it,  it 
la  necessary  to  examine  wli*t  AAOO  had  In 
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mind  in  arriving  at  Ita  definition.  The  origi- 
nal purpose  for  which  AAOO  derived  thla 
definition  waa  to  establlah  a  level  at  which 
workmen's  compensation  payments  could  be 
claimed."  The  level  to  which  It  relates,  for 
thla  purpose,  la  the  beginning  of  handicap." 
Handicap  was  defined  by  AAOO  aa  "the  dis- 
advantage Imposed  by  an  impairment  auffl- 
clent  to  affect  one'a  peraonal  efficiency  in  the 
actlvltlea  of  dally  living."  **  Impairment,  on 
the  other  hand.  Is  defined  by  AAOO  as  "a  de- 
viation or  a  change  for  the  worse  In  either 
struct\ire  or  function,  \iaually  outalde  the 
range  of  normal."  **  Thua,  AAOO  would  dla- 
tlngulsb  between  handicap,  which  begins  at 
25dB  loss  at  500,  1,000  and  2,0(M)  Hz  accord- 
ing to  their  definition,  and  impairment, 
which  begins  at  a  much  lower  level,  any 
deviation  from  normal.  OSHA'a  problem  la 
to  Identify  an  Impairment  that  can  be  con- 
sidered material.  The  weight  of  the  testi- 
mony says  that  OSHA  la  not  Justified  in 
going  all  the  way  to  handicap  In  order  to  find 
Impairment  "material.''  *■  One  witness,  testi- 
fying on  his  own  behalf  In  writing,  stated 
that  hla  hearing  losa  la  approximsttely  the 
aame  as  that  allowed  under  the  AAOO  cri- 
terion, and  It  resulta  In  a  handicap  severe 
enough  that  he  muat  wear  a  hearing  aid.** 
The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
would  be  irreparably  abuaed  if  employees  ex- 
posed to  levels  at  or  slightly  above  OSHA's 
standard  had  to  wear  hearing  aids  upon 
retirement. 

Even  if  it  were  appropriate  to  use  the  AAOO 
criterion  for  preventive  purposes,  there  were 
indications  In  the  record  that  it  may  be  sub- 
ject to  question.  Dr.  Kryter  suggested  that 
when  AAOO's  definition  was  developed  six- 
teen years  ago.  there  were  not  sufficient  data 
available  on  the  true  nature  of  the  relation 
between  pure  tone  hearing  levels  and  every- 
day speech  communications.'^  In  the  absence 
of  such  data,  the  criterion  was  based  at  least 
In  part  on  the  subjective  opinions  of  individ- 
uals aa  to  their  hearing  ability,'*  which  haa 
limltatlona  aa  a  meana  of  analysla." 

Consequently,  many  groups  are  reviewing 
their  workmen's  compensation  definitions. 
The  Federal  Bureau  of  Employee  Comi>ensa- 
tlon  uses  25dB  losa  at  1,000,  2,000  and  3,000 
Hz.*"  This  la  in  accord  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  NIOSH."  Several  States  now  use  high- 
er frequencies  for  workmen's  compensation 
handicap  definitions,  including  Kansas.  Cali- 
fornia, and  New  Jersey.**  The  draft  British 
standard  uses  1,000,  2,000  and  3,000  Hz.**  Even 
AAOO  Is  reviewing  the  possibility  of  revising 
Its  definition  to  Include  3,000  Hz.** 

In  the  face  of  all  of  this  testimony.  OSHA 
cannot  Insist  on  staying  by  an  old  definition 
of  hearing  handicap  to  serve  as  a  criterion 
for  developing  a  standard  to  prevent  material 
impairment.  A  criterion  which  represents 
less  of  a  loss  in  ability  to  function  success- 
fully must  be  found.  MFA  recognizes  that, 
because  of  the  nature  of  noise  Induced  hear- 
ing loss,  tradeoffs  may  be  made  between 
hearing  level  celling  and  frequencies.  In 
other  words,  a  hearing  loss  criterion  of  25dB 
at  4,000  Hz  is  more  protective  than  2SdB  at 
2.000  Hz,  Just  as  a  lOdB  criterion  at  3,0(X)  Hz 
Is  more  protective  than  20dB  at  3,000. 
Thus,  EPA  believes  good  occupational  health 
practice  would  permit  a  criterion  of  25dB  for 
material  impairment  if  the  appropriate  fre- 
quencies were  used. 

EPA  believes,  as  we  stated  in  our  comments 
on  OSHA's  draft  EIS,  that  a  necessary  fre- 
quency to  add  to  the  criterion  la  4,000  Hz. 
Thla  frequency  la  the  earliest  and  most 
severely  affected  by  noise  Induced  permanent 
threshold  shift.**  Moreover,  failure  to  Include 
frequencies  above  2.000  Hz  Ignores  the  vital 
contribution  of  those  frequencies  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  spoken  E!ngllsh.**  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  under  lifelike  conditions  as  op- 
posed to  the  quiet  conditlona  of  sound- 
proofed rooma,  upon  which  the  600,  1,000, 


2.000  Hz  guideline  is  baaed.  For  purposes  of 
preventing  impairment  of  ability  to  function 
in  real  life,  we  must  look  at  these  frequen- 
cies, because,  aa  NIOSH  has  shown,  estimates 
of  the  amount  of  time  that  speech  is  dia- 
torted  range  from  a  conservative  figure  of  60 
percent  up  to  about  100  percent.*''  A  study 
by  Kryter,  WiUiama  and  Oreen  shows  that 
averaging  measured  losses  at  the  frequencies 
1,000,  2,000  and  4,000  Hz  produced  the  closest 
agreement  between  hearing  loss  and  discrim- 
ination scores  for  difficult  listening  condi- 
tions." For  these  reasons,  EPA  recommends 
that  OSHA  define  material  Impairment  as  an 
average  25dB  loss  over  the  three  frequencies 
1,000,  2,000  and  4,000. 

Lest  OSHA  be  tempted  to  say  that  this  la 
"too  conservative,"  and  play  back  the  posi- 
tion expressed  by  at  least  one  witness  that 
no  adequate  cause  has  been  shown  for  con- 
servatlsm,*»  EPA  directs  attention  at  another 
aspect  of  the  record,  that  relating  to  non- 
auditory  health  effects.  Like  OSHA,  EPA  is 
unable  to  suggest  a  way  of  working  these  ef- 
fects Into  a  definition  of  material  impair- 
ment because  the  data  as  to  them  are  still 
developing  and  cannot  yet  be  tied  down  to 
connect  identifiable  effects  with  Identifiable 
noise  levels.  Nonetheless,  the  fact  that  noise 
does  have  such  effects  exists,  and  ahould  give 
OSHA  cause  for  acting  cautiously. 

Several  witnesses,  for  example,  pointed  to 
indications  that  noise  can  lead  to  greater 
Incidence  of  cardiovascular  disease.^  Ele- 
vated blood  pressure  has  been  observed  as  a 
result  of  noise."  There  are  Indications  that 
noise  affects  blood  Cortisol  levels,'"  which  re- 
cent studies  have  shown  can  lead  to  reduc- 
tion In  the  ability  of  the  liver  to  detoxify 
carcinogenic  substances.'"  NIOSH  studies 
have  shown  a  relationship  between  noise  and 
the  visual  sense, ^  and  they  are  Investigating 
other  sensory  effects.  Throat  problems,  due  to 
the  need  to  shout  In  a  high-noise  environ- 
ment, have  been  indicated.:^  Also  discussed 
at  length  in  the  hearings  were  the  better 
known  effects  of  headaches,  f.^tigue,  insom- 
nia and  anxiety  which  noise  produces.*" 

How  to  relate  all  this  evidence  to  standard 
setting  Is  a  matter  for  OSHA's  Judgment. 
Dr.  Aage  MoUer,  Swedish  physician  and  pro- 
fessor of  physiological  acoustics,  testified 
that  effects  on  the  sympathetic  nervous  sys- 
tem can  begin  at  60  decibels.-'  Thus,  when 
decisions  are  being  made  between  levels  as 
high  as  80,  85  or  90dBA.  OSHA  must  look 
very  carefully  at  the  evidence  of  non-audi- 
tory health  effects.^ 

This  is  not  the  first  time  OSHA  has  been 
In  the  position  of  making  decisions  on  the 
basis  of  information  that  is  still  developing. 
In  both  the  Asbestos  and  Vinyl  Chloride 
standard  setting  proceedings,  OSHA  faced 
similar  problems,  and  was  not  deterred.  The 
Courts  upheld  their  decisions.  In  Society  of 
the  Plastics  Industry,  Inc.  v.  OSHA.  the 
Court  of  Appeals  held  as  follows: 

As  in  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL- 
CIO  v.  Hodgson,  supra,  the  ultimate  facta 
here  In  dispute  are  "on  the  frontiers  of  sci- 
entific knowledge",  and,  though  the  factual 
finger  points,  it  does  not  conclude.  Under  the 
command  of  OSHA,  It  remains  the  duty  of 
the  Secretary  to  act  to  protect  the  working- 
man,  and  to  act  even  In  circumstances  where 
existing  methodology  or  research  is  deficient. 
The  Secretary,  In  extrapolating  the  MCA 
study's  finding  from  mouse  to  man,  haa 
chosen  to  reduce  the  permissible  level  to  the 
lowest  detectable  one.  We  find  no  error  In 
this  respect." 

D.  OSHA  must  assure  that  no  employee  be 
materially  impaired 

Having  settled  on  a  definition  of  material 
impairment,  OSHA  will  have  to  determine 
what  la  an  acceptable  percentage  of  the  pop- 
ulation which  it  will  i>ermlt  to  Incur  that 
amount  of  hearing  loss.  It  la  well  known  that 
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susceptibility  to  bolse  Induced  bearing  loss 
varies  among  the  population.*"  One  member 
of  the  population  will  incur  a  greater  amount 
of  hearing  loss  than  another  when  exposed 
to  the  same  noise  stimulus  for  the  same 
amount  of  time.  There  was  testimony  given 
that  It  is  impossible  to  protect  every  member 
of  the  working  population  no  matter  what 
the  standard  is  set  at,  because  some  people 
are  simply  hypersensitive.  Thus,  OSHA  must 
determine  what  approach  it  will  take  to  this 
problem  In  light  of  the  fact  that  the  Act 
requires  that  the  ideal  standard  assure  that 
no  employee  suffer  material  impairment.  In 
making  this  determination,  OSHA  must  ex- 
ercise careful  Judgnient  so  as  not  to  defeat 
the  Intent  of  Congress.  It  is  not  clear  what 
position  OSHA  has  taken  on  this  question. 
In  the  draft  Environmental  Impact  State- 
ment, data  were  displayed  for  the  top  two 
and  top  ten  percent  of  the  population.*^  Yet, 
Dr.  Boyd,  testifying  for  OSHA  on  the  first  day 
of  the  hearing,  stated,  "The  levels  which 
OSHA  has  proposed  are  designed  to  protect 
a  majority  of  the  occupationally  exposed 
population  from  noise-induced  hearing  im- 
pairment." •=  If  this  is  a  correct  assessment, 
then  OSHA  has  misapplied  Its  statutory 
mandate.  In  view  of  the  varying  sttsceptiblll- 
tles  of  workers  in  the  population,  OSHA 
mush  select  its  adequately  protective  level 
on  a  basis  of  at  least  the  90tb  percentile. 
That  Is,  the  exposure  level  selected  must 
predict  that  at  least  90  %  of  the  exposed  pop- 
ulation will  be  protected  from  suffering  ma- 
terial impairment, 

E.  A  time-weighted  average  exposure  level  of 
SOdBA  with  a  SABA  time-intensity  trading 
factor  is  required  to  assure  that  no  em- 
ployee is  materially  impaired  over  his 
working  lifetime. 

1 .  Eight-hour  Criterion 

Having  set  the  health  and  welfare  goal  In 
terms  of  acceptable  hearing  loss,  OSHA  must 
ask  the  question,  what  noise  level  will  pro- 
tect the  work  force  from  having  hearing 
losses  above  those  levels  upon  retirement? 

It  is  Important  at  the  outset  to  determine 
the  proper  handling  of  presbycusis,  the  loss 
of  hearing  attributable  to  the  natural  proc- 
ess of  aging.  OSHA  is  correct  in  its  analysis 
that  in  estimating  the  amount  of  expected 
hearing  loss  due  solely  to  noise  exposure.  It 
is  necessary,  when  using  a  sample  population 
which  includes  persons  who  have  incurred 
presbycusis,  to  subtract  out  of  the  amount 
of  hearing  loss  attributable  to  presbycusis. 

This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  when  we 
set  a  standard  we  can  Ignore  thie  fact  that 
the  same  population  exposed  to  noise  will  be 
simultaneously  incurring  hearing  loss  due  to 
presbycusis.  On  the  contrary,  presbycusis  Is 
a  fact  of  life,  and  afflicts  the  noise  exposed 
as  well  as  the  non-noise  exposed.  The  average 
non-noise  exposed  person  will  not  be  "ma- 
terially Impaired,"  according  to  the  above 
definition,  by  age  60.**  That  Is,  presbycusis 
will  not  by  itself  materially  Impair  him. 
However,  when  noise  exposure  is  added  to 
the  problems  of  presbycusis  already  facing 
the  work  force,  far  greater  numbers  of  work- 
ers will  become  materially  impaired  by  age 
60,  and  the  increased  number  who  will  be- 
come Impaired  Is  the  real  population  "at 
risk"  in  the  real  world. 

Consequently,  it  is  meaningless  to  talk  of 
a  25dB  loss  due  to  noise  exposure  alone.  If 
that  loss  Is  Inflicted  on  a  ten  year  old,  he 
will  be  barely  handicapped.  However,  if  It 
is  incurred  by  a  60  year  old  man  who  has 
lost  25dB  to  presbycusis,  he  will  be  signifi- 
cantly handlci4>ped. 

Some  argued  at  the  bearings  that  to  add 
in  presbycusis  was  to  penalize  Industry  for 
the  effects  of  nature.**  It  must  be  most  em- 
phatically stated  that  OSHA  does  not  penalize 
any   employer   for   any   employee's   hearing 
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loss.  OSHA's  task  here  Is  to  set  a  standard 
which  assures  that  when  an  employee  picks 
up  hla  gold  watch  after  40  years  of  work,  he 
Is  not  going  to  be  materially  in^alred.  The 
search  is  for  the  number  of  dB  loss  which 
may  be  imposed  by  noise  exposure  without 
causing  the  employees'  presbycusis  bearing 
loss  from  becoming  an  impairment. 

Using  Robinson's  data,  which  OSHA  ac- 
cepts as  being  "based  on  a  careful  study  of 
an  otologlcally  screened  population  of  British 
workers,"  "^  we  can  come  up  with  a  noise 
exposure  level  (8-hour  equivalent)  which  will 
prevent  an  incidence  of  more  than  25dB 
average  hearing  loss  at  1,0(X),  2,000  and  4,000 
Hz  for  90%  of  the  population  at  age  60  after 
40  years  of  exposure  to  noise.  Using  the 
Robinson  data,  which  give  only  predicted 
noise-induced  hearing  loss.  It  Is  necessary 
to  add  back  the  expected  loss  due  to  aging 
for  the  median  of  the  population,  which 
Robinson  subtracted  out.  These  figures  are 
(rounded)  7dB  at  1,000  Hz,  lOdB  at  2,000  Hz 
and  l9dB  at  4.000  Hz.**  When  these  are  added 
to  the  expected  nolse-lnduced  hearing  loss 
at  those  three  frequencies  for  an  exposure 
level  of  80dBA,  the  result  Is  approximately 
26dB  average  hearing  loss  at  1,000,  2,000  and 
4,000  Hz  in  the  90th  percentile."  Correspond- 
ing figures  for  exposure  levels  of  85  and 
90dBA  are  31  and  38dB  respectively. 

Thus,  an  eight-hour  exposure  level  of  no 
higher  than  80dBA  Is  required  to  adequately 
assure  that  no  worker  will  suffer  material 
Impairment  of  health  or  functional  capacity 
if  exposed  over  his  working  lifetime. 
2.  llme-Intenslty  Trading  Factor 

There  remains  the  Issue  of  the  time- 
intensity  trading  factor.  Setting  the  8-hour 
criterion  is  only  the  initial  step,  because 
many  workers  are  exposed  for  longer  or 
shorter  periods  than  eight  hours,  and,  be- 
cause noise-induced  hearing  loss  Is  a  dose 
function,  other  noise  levels  are  appropriate 
for  different  exposure  times. 

EPA  has  repeatedly  made  clear  its  position 
that  the  ratio  upon  which  these  time- 
weighted  levels  should  be  determined  is  an 
Increase  of  3dBA  for  each  halving  of  ex- 
posure time.  Evidence  was  presented  favoring 
both  this  position  and  OSHA's  position  that 
5dBA  is  an  adequate  trading  factor.  How- 
ever, EPA  is  concerned  that  the  debate  fo- 
cused on  the  theoretical  and  mathematical 
nature  of  the  dispute,  rather  than  the  health 
aspect.  It  must  be  stressed  that  the  niunber 
selected  is  critically  Important  to  all  workers 
whose  exposure  is  less  than  eight-hours  In 
duration.  The  difference  between  a  3dBA  and 
5dBA  factor  is  marked.  For  example,  assum- 
ing the  8-hour  criterion  were  85dBA,  a  5dBA 
trading  factor  would  mean  that  an  employee 
whose  expostire  time  was  one  hour  could  be 
exposed  to  lOOdBA,  whereas  the  3dBA  factor 
would  only  allow  94dBA.  Thus,  if  an  inade- 
quately protective  factor  is  selected,  the  error 
is  not  simply  a  theoretical  one.  Its  conse- 
quences are  Just  as  real  as  selecting  the 
wrong  8-hour  criterion. 

The  3dBA  trading  factor  is  based  on  the 
theory  that  equal  amounts  of  sound  energy 
produce  equal  effects  on  hearing,  regardless 
of  how  they  occur  In  times.**  Dr.  WUIiam 
Bums,  eminent  Britisl;!  physician  and  scholar 
and  a  leader  in  the  research  on  this  point, 
testified  as  to  several  bases  of  support  for 
the  equal  energy  rule,  including  a  study  of 
581  subjects,  which  he  conducted  with  Dr. 
Robinson,*"  a  series  of  studies  by  Professor 
Atherly,™  a  paper  by  Paschier-Vermeer,"  and 
several  other  studies.^  He  concludes  that  the 
evidence  supports  the  3dBA  trading  relation.'* 

The  5-dBA  t&ctOT  is  a  modification  of  the 
equal  energy  concept,  based  upon  the  fact 
that  industrial  noise  exposure  is  not  actually 
oontinuouB,  but  Is  punctuated  throughout 
the  day  with  Interruptions.'*  Industry  nods 
approval  for  this  rationale  without  providing 
any  empirical  data  as  to  number,  diiration  or 


spacing  of  interruptions.'*  Instead,  they  cite 
industrial  experience  which  has  no  potential 
for  proving  or  disproving  the  equal  energy 
theory.  DuPont,  for  example,  bases  its  f^- 
proval  on  the  fact  that  "Actual  audiometric 
testing  of  thousands  of  duFont  workers  ex- 
posed to  noise  under  the  90dBA/five  dBA 
doubling  rate  criteria  Indicates  no  significant 
permanent  threshold  shifts  .  .  ."  '*  The  un- 
stated shortcoming  in  this  analysis  is  that 
their  program  was  based  not  upon  engineer- 
ing controls  but  upon  hearing  protection. 
For  purposes  of  establishing  a  pn^ier  trading 
ratio,  this  experience  cannot  help  us,  becaiise 
hearing  protectors  distort  hearing  loss  re- 
sults. The  whole  purpose  of  this  exercise  is 
to  Identify  a  ratio  that  will  assure  that  if  it 
is  met  by  engineering  controls,  hearing  pro- 
tectors will  be  unnecessary. 

DuPont  then  says  that  it  is  the  equal 
energy  rule  which  must  be  proven  by  expert- 
mental  studies."  On  the  contrary,  it  Is  the 
SdBA  rule,  a  theoretical  and  less  protective 
modification  of  the  mathematical  rule,  which 
requires  proof.  The  hearings  did  not  provide 
such  proof. 

In  the  absence  of  proof  for  a  SdBA  factor, 
and  recognizing  the  evidence  supporting 
3dBA,  many  conscientious  standard  setters 
have  opted  for  the  more  conservative  SdBA 
rule.  The  Air  Force  made  this  choice  in  1956 
when  setting  noise  standards  for  fiight  lines.™ 
It  was  incorporated  in  International  Stand- 
ard R1999.™  The  SdBA  rule  has  l)een  adopted 
by  ten  of  fourteen  countries  which  have  en- 
acted industrial  noise  exposure  standards  in 
recent  years."  EPA  believes  the  record  does 
not  Jxistify  OSHA's  straying  frtMU  the  m<M% 
protective  principle. 

n.  THE  XJSK  <»■  HEARING  PBOTECTORS  WUJ.  NOT 
ADEQUATELY  ASSURE  THAT  NO  EMFIOTEE  WnX 
SUFFER  MATEaiAI,  IMPAIRMENT 

Once  OSHA  has  settled  on  a  valid  definition 
of  material  Impairment,  It  must  select  a 
method  of  regulation  which  will  most  ade- 
quately assure  to  the  extent  feasible  that  no 
employee  will  suffer  such  impairment  if 
exposed  to  the  hazard  over  his  working  life- 
time. Having  identified  the  levels  of  noise 
exposure  which  will  produce  material  im- 
pairment, OSHA  must  select  the  method 
which  provides  the  greatest  assurance  of  pre- 
venting such  exposure. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  OSHA  is  not 
In  the  business  of  weighing  off  assurabllity 
against  feasibility.  The  Act  uses  the  words 
"to  the  extent  feasible."  It  does  not  say  "the 
least  expensive,"  or  "the  most  simple"  solu- 
tion must  be  selected.  Thus,  if  two  different 
methods  are  available,  both  of  which  OSHA 
determines  are  feasible,  then  OSHA  must 
select  the  one  which  most  adequately  assiires 
protection,  even  though  it  is  considerably 
more  expensive  ("less  feasible")  than  the 
other. 

Firestone  stated  the  position  of  Industry 
that  the  use  of  hearing  protection  "is  far 
more  effective  in  reducing  noise  levels  than 
are  engineering  methods,  is  available  and 
feasible,  and  costs  only  a  tiny  fraction  of 
what  is  required  to  engineer  to  90dBA.  let 
alone  to  85dBA,"«  and  that  therefore  it  is 
not  reasonable  for  OSHA  to  require  engineer- 
ing controls.  In  view  of  this  position,  OSHA 
has  had  to  look  hard  at  its  preference  for 
engineering  controls. 

EPA  admonishes  OSHA  not  to  retreat  from 
this  preference.  We  believe  the  record  demon- 
strates that  personal  protective  devices  are 
not,  by  themselves  as  effective;  that  because 
of  the  many  problems  with  effectively  admin- 
istering a  hearing  protector  program,  they 
would  not  sidequately  assure  the  kind  of  pro- 
tection necessary;  and  that,  though  they  are 
avaUable  and  feasible  and  apparently  less 
expensive  than  engineering  solutions,'"'  OSHA 
must  select  an  engineering  solution  to  the 
extent  feasible.  Therefore,  hearing  protec- 
tion should  be  required  only  as  an  interim 
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means  of  noise  reduction  untU  the  nolae  at 
every  plant  has  been  brought  down  to  safe 
levels. 

A.  Hearing  protectors  will  not  provide  as  ef- 
fective    protection     from     noise-induced 
he€tnng  loss  as  engineering  controls. 
It  appears  not  to  be  seriously  In  dispute 
that  a  properly  fltted  hearing  protector  of 
high  quality  Is  capable  of  reducing  the  level 
of  noise  reaching  the  eardrum  by  as  much 
as  addBA.""  However,  the  point  that  was  made 
continuously   throughout  the  hearings   was 
that  In  actual  use  under  workday  conditions, 
the  effectiveness  of  hearing  protectors  in  pre- 
venting hearing  loss  is  seriously  reduced. 

Data  were  presented  on  both  sides  of  this 
Issue,  and  an  ominous  number  of  studies, 
controlled  and  uncontrolled,  theoretical  and 
empirical,  was  displayed.  OSHA  has  the  un- 
enviable task  of  assessing  the  relative  weight 
of  these  data.  EPA  believes,  however,  that 
the  more  carefully  controlled  studies  Indicate 
that  workers  exposed  to  high  noise  levels 
will  be  at  risk  of  suffering  nolsA-lnduced 
hearing  loss  despite  the  fact  that  they  are 
wesu-lng  hearing  protectors. 

Doctor  David  Metz  discussed  two  studies 
which  indicate  this.  One."*  a  study  of  60  sub- 
jects, was  designed  to  discover  whether  hear- 
ing protection  could  prevent  temporary 
threshold  shift  *  at  various  noise  levels.  His 
results  showed  that  of  the  subjects,  all  of 
whom  wore  hearing  protectors,  none  of  the 
15  exposed  to  80-85dBA  experienced  a  shift; 
yet  one  of  15  exposed  to  85-90dBA,  two  of  15 
exposed  to  90-95dBA,  and  four  of  16  exposed 
to  95-lOOdBA  experienced  temporary  thresh- 
old shifts. 

Dr.  Metz  also  reported  a  study  of  263  em- 
ployees exposed  to  high  noise  levels,  17  of 
whom  experienced  significant  threshold  shift 
(using  the  OSHA  deHnitlon ) ,"  despite  the 
use  of  hearing  protection .»' 

Dr.  Karl  Kryter  discussed  •■  a  study  by 
Doctor  Roberta  Solomon  of  UCLA  *  which 
developed  three  categories  based  on  responses 
to  questionnaires.  (1)  non-noise  exposed; 
(2)  noise-exposed  without  hearing  protec- 
tors; (3>  noise-exposed,  hearing  protectors 
used.  This  study,  based  on  audiograms, 
showed  lower  noise  Induced  permanent 
threshold  shift  (NIPTS)  for  category  one, 
while  the  two  noise-exposed  categories  sus- 
tained comparable  NIPTS.  both  significantly 
higher  than  category  one. 

Industry  representatives  presented  a  num- 
ber of  studies.  Some.  EPA  believes,  support 
our  position.  For  example,  one  showed  that 
almost  10<T  of  494  workers  In  five  plants  in- 
curred significant  threshold  shift  (06HA 
definition)  in  only  five  years  despite  the  \i8e 
of  bearing  protection.*"  Another  discussed 
four  different  companies  with  Interesting 
histories  of  varying  effectiveness  in  hearing 
protection  programs.  Tet  even  at  one  com- 
pany with  "strict  enforcement"  and  a  "strong 
educational  program."  and  trained  nvirses  to 
fit  the  hearing  protectors,  2.3%  of  the  em- 
ployees showed  significant  threshold  shifts 
In  only  three  years."  This  number  may  be 
even  more  significant  when  one  considers 
that  an  unstated  number  of  the  exposed  sub- 
jects were  working  In  exposiires  as  low  as 
SSdBA." 

The  studies  presented  to  support  the  prop- 
osition that  hearing  protection  Is  at  least 
as  effective  as  noise  source  control  were  sub- 
ject to  certain  recurring  limitations.  Almost 
all  were  of  relatively  short  duration,  three  to 
seven  years.  Dr.  Von  Gierke,  who  has  had 
many  years  of  experience  with  bearing  pro- 
tection, expressed  his  opinion  that  a  study 
of  actual  Industrial  hearing  protection  ap- 
plications would  have  to  be  at  least  ten  years 
in  duration  to  provide  any  valid  results." 
Another  common  fa\Ut  was  the  failure  to 
keep  accurate  detailed  records  of  expoetire 
levels.  In  some  cases  there  Is  a  distinct  pos- 
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slbUlty  that  some  members  of  the  "exposed" 
group  had  lower  levels  of  exposure  than  some 
members  of  the  control,  or  "non-noise  ex- 
posed" group.  Some  of  the  studies  were  not 
of  as  long  duration  as  they  purported  to  be, 
because  they  contained  unspecified  numbers 
of  persons  whose  exposure  time  was  much 
shorter.  Nor  do  most  of  the  studies  show  fig- 
ures on  age  of  the  subjects,  and  hence  the  ef- 
fects of  presbycusis  on  the  study  and  con- 
trol groups  cannot  be  accurately  assessed. 

One  "five-year"  study**  covered  six  plants 
and  1754  employees,  of  whom  1144  were  ex- 
posed to  levels  between  85  and  105dB  for  8 
hours:  all  subjects  wore  hearing  protectors. 
Included  In  the  study  were  employees  whose 
participation  In  the  program  was  only  six 
months.**  Sixty-nine  of  the  employees  showed 
lOdB  shift  at  2.000.  3,000  and  4,000  Hz.  Vari- 
ous reasons  are  presented  for  reducing  the 
number  whose  shift  was  "unexplalnable." 
One  such  reason  was  that  the  subjects  had 
a  history  of  poor  wearing  of  ear  protectors."" 
A  study  In  the  textile  Industry  showed 
that  2.1%  of  550  employees  wearing  hearing 
protectors  incurred  shifts  In  excess  of  lOdB 
at  1.000,  2,000  and  4,000  Hz.  after  exposures 
to  unstated  noise  levels  over  periods  of  12  to 
57  months." 

The  airline  Industry  presented  a  "ten-year" 
study  in  which  they  had  not  compiled  data 
of  actual  exposure  time.** 

Different  kinds  of  results  were  obtained  In 
a  five-year  audiometrlc  study  of  175  em- 
ployees wearing  hearing  protectors  and  ex- 
posed to  the  equivalent  of  98dBA  for  eight 
hours."  The  population  showed  a  mean  shift 
of  l.SdB  at  500,  1,000  and  2,000  Hz  (standard 
deviation  7.6dB) .  It  is  difficult  to  relate  these 
results  to  the  above-cited  studies,  but  pre- 
sumably there  was  not  an  insignificant  per- 
centage Incurring  a  I5dB  shift  (two  standard 
deviations)  at  those  frequencies,  and  un- 
doubtedly the  percentage  would  be  higher 
if  data  were  available  on  shifts  at  higher 
frequencies,  which  are  more  sensitive  to 
noise. 

Another  study,  providing  no  data  as  to 
levels  of  exposure  or  actual  exposure  time 
showed  that  of  those  using  hearing  pro- 
tectors In  a  voluntary  seven-year  program. 
98  7p  incurred  "no  significant  shift  In  hear- 
ing." •""  We  can  infer  than  2%  of  those  em- 
ployees suffered  significant  hearing  loss  in 
seven  years;  that  percentage  would  have 
grown  markedly  by  the  time  forty  years  had 
passed. 

One  study""  was  cited  as  authority  for 
for  the  proposition  that  with  hearing  pro- 
tection, there  will  be  no  association  be- 
ti"een  hearing  loss  and  noise  level  In  the  work 
area.  This  study  was  subjected  to  extensive 
cross-examination,  and  showed  Important 
flaws.  The  analysis  extended  over  a  five-year 
history  of  1966  employees,  1173  of  whom 
worked  In  "quiet  office  areas  where  noise 
levels  were  below  the  hearing  conservation 
criteria  of  approximately  90dBA,"  and  793 
whose  work  area  was  above  the  95dBA  level 
and  who  wore  hearing  protection.'"*  The  re- 
sults were  presented  in  the  form  of  mean 
shifts  In  hearing  level.'™  and  showed  similar 
shifts  for  the  non-noise  exposed  and  the  pro- 
tected-exposed  employees. 

The  major  flaw  of  this  study  was  thait  ex- 
posxire  levels  of  the  nolae-exposed  employees 
were  In  some  cases  '"*  as  low  as  85dBA,'" 
at  which  level  the  median  shift  would  be  ex- 
pected to  be  very  low;  and.  as  quoted  above, 
possibly  some  of  the  non-noise  exposed  work- 
ers were  In  exposures  near  90dBA. 

Most  Important,  431  of  the  workers  who 
began  the  study  in  the  noisy  areas  had  been 
shifted  to  quieter  areas  by  the  end  of  the  five 
year  period.'"  Their  expected  shift  in  hear- 
ing level  would  be  correspondingly  reduced. 
One  other  notable  aspect  of  this  study  was 
that  its  author  testified  that  Its  test  error  was 
25dB.«"  Thus,  conceivably,  a  subject  could 
suffer  a  hearing  loss  of  25dB  without  being 
picked  up  as  incurring  a  shift.  Whvx  asked 


whether  this  was  true,  none  of  the  witnesses 
would  give  a  direct  denial."* 

The  same  witness  conducted  a  six-month 
test-retest  analysis  of  a  sample  of  185  em- 
ployees to  determine  whether  a  pctftlcular 
hearing  protector  could  effectively  prevent 
temporary  threshold  shift.""  Its  conclusion, 
that  it  can  prevent  TTS,  is  somewhat 
suspect,  because  no  attempt  was  made  to 
screen  out  the  subjects  who  may  have  been 
experiencing  TTS  at  the  time  of  Initial  test- 
ing; thus,  the  only  valid  conclusion  that  can 
be  drawn  Is  that  it  can  effectively  prevent 
any  greater  "ITS  than  experienced  without  its 
use,  if  any."*  Furthermore,  for  some  unex- 
plained reason,  6  of  the  185  subjects  were  not 
retested  at  the  end  of  the  study.'" 

On  the  basis  of  this  tangle  of  data  and 
rhetoric.  OSHA  cannot  help  but  conclude 
that  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  hearing 
protectors  In-use  are  not  as  effective  as  a 
quiet  working  environment  in  reducing 
noise-induced  hearing  loss.  There  are  many 
reasons  why  this  is  the  case.  Most  basic, 
perhaps.  Is  the  fact  that  the  effectiveness 
of  a  hearing  protector  varies  substantially 
from  individual  to  individual,  even  if  a 
proper  fit  Is  achieved.'"  Obtaining  a  proper 
fit  Is  difficult,  and  requires  expert  attention, 
often  resulting  in  different  sizes  of  ear  pro- 
tectors for  one  person's  left  and  right  ears. 
Even  a  properly  fitted  ear  protector  is  apt 
to  come  unseated  often  and  lose  its  attenua- 
tion capability."* 

Extensive  testimony  was  presented  on  the 
point  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  resistance 
to  their  use  among  workers."*  This  creates  a 
problem  of  administration,  requiring  exten- 
sive education  and  supervision.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  often  difficult  to  tell  whether 
a  person  is  properly  wearing  his  hearing  pro- 
tectors."" OSHA  is  well  aware  of  these  prob- 
lems, and  the  record  amply  supports  its  posi- 
tion. 

As  to  whether  these  dUficulties  can  be  over- 
come, it  Is  safe  to  say  that  some  can.  I^>r 
example,  employee  resistance  can  be  reduced 
if  an  enthusiastic  and  responsible  education 
program  Is  Introduced."*  Improper  fit  can 
be  somewhat  ameliorated  by  instituting  am- 
bitious programs  utilizing  trained  audlologi- 
cal  industrial  hyglenlsts. 

Nevertheless,  It  Is  important  to  note  that 
virtually  all  the  studies  reported  above,  all  of 
which  showed  some  hearing  loss,  purported 
to  relate  to  effectively  administered  hearing 
conservation  programs. 

B.  Hearing  protectors  present  other  prob- 
lems even  in  an  effectively  tutministered 
program 

There  are  some  other  problems  which  will 
persist,  even  though  hearing  protection  pro- 
granis  are  effectively  administered.  One  im- 
portant difficulty  te  the  potential  for  infec- 
tions of  the  ear  canals."'  There  also  appear 
to  be  some  noises  which  are  not  abated  by 
hearing  protectors,  or  are  even  amplified  by 
them."* 

The  well-known  problems  of  discomfort. 
Isolation,  headaches,  and  dizziness  were  dis- 
cussed at  great  length  in  the  hearings."*  Also 
raised  was  the  Issue  of  whether  other  sounds, 
which  need  to  be  heard,  are  kept  out  by 
hearing  protectors.'* 

There  remains  the  fact  that  some  workers, 
for  one  of  a  number  of  reasons,  simply  can- 
not wear  hearing  protectors.'"  If  the  work- 
ing environment  in  their  chosen  trade  is 
left  noisy  In  favor  of  hearing  protection,  what 
are  they  to  do?  The  choice  is  to  let  them 
lose  their  hearing  or  to  freeze  them  out  of 
the  Job  for  which  they  have  educated  them- 
selves."" 

EPA  supports  OSHAs  position  that  hear- 
ing protectors  should  be  only  a  stop-gap 
measure  In  an  overall  effort  to  control  noise. 
NIOSH  also  supports  OSHA,"*"  as  do  the 
Labor  Unions,'*  the  American  ^>eech  and 
Hearing   Association »   and   the    record   of 
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these  hearings.  A  worker  can  plug  up  his 
ears  any  time  be  wishes;  if  that  Is  the  solu- 
tion to  this  oomplez  problem,  then  we  dont 
need  an  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act. 

in.  COST  AND  TBCRNOLOGT  DATA  BASED  ON  AMEB- 
ICAIT  INDT7STRT  IN  GROSS  IS  NOT  SFECDIC  OS 
aXLIABLE  ENOTTGH  TO  JUSTITY  PBOMTTIiGATINO 
A  UrvZL  USS  PKOTBCnVE  THAN  THAT  REQUISKD 
TO  ASSXntC  THAT  NO  WOBKEE  WHX  BUnrSS 
MATEKIAL    nCPAIKlCENT 

The  next  major  question  OSHA  miist  re- 
solve is  whether  it  is  feasible  to  achieve  this 
standard  for  every  employee  by  engineering 
controls.  The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  requires  that  the  standard  most  ade- 
quately assure,  to  the  extent  feasible,  that 
all  employees  are  protected  from  material 
lmpairment.>»  Further  down,  it  states:  In 
addition  to  the  attainment  of  the  highest 
degree  of  health  and  safety  protection  for 
the  employee,  other  considerations  shall  be 
the  latest  available  scientific  data  In  the  field, 
the  feasibility  of  the  standards,  and  experi- 
ence gained  under  other  health  and  safety 
laws.*^  [Emphasis  added.] 

A  significant  thrust  of  the  Industry  testi- 
mony hearings  was  to  attempt  to  convince 
OSHA  that  It  is  not  feasible  for  industry  to 
achieve  a  standard  of  85dBA  or,  in  most  cases 
90dBA,  by  engineering  controls.  Feasibility  is 
not  a  difficult  concept  to  define;  it  simply 
means  "can  It  be  done?"  The  Court  of  Ap- 
peals has  agreed  that  In  answering  this 
question  OSHA  may  consider  not  only  tech- 
nological capability  of  complying,  but  al£0 
economic  feasibility.'-"* 

OSHA's  approach  to  the  question  of  feasi- 
bility has  reliel  heavily  on  Bolt  Beranek 
and  Newman's  report '=»  which  stated  that 
_the  technology  was  available  to  achieve  92% 
compliance  by  engineering  controls  with 
either  an  85dBA  or  a  90dBA  standard,""  and 
that  such  compliance  would  cost  Industry 
131  billion  for  an  85dBA  standard  or  $13 
billion  for  a  90dBA  standard.*"  Based  on  this 
analysts,  OSHA  has  thus  far  determined  that 
the  cost  of  complying  with  SSOBA  Is  too 
great,'"  and  that  the  general  standard 
should  be  set  at  90,  to  be  achieved  by  appli- 
cation of  engineering  controls,  "except  to 
the  extent  that  such  controls  are  not  feasi- 
ble." >» 

The  record  reveals  that  the  question  of 
feasibility  Is  far  too  complicated  to  be  treated 
in  this  facile  manner,  and  that  OSHA  must 
engage  In  a  more  detailed  analysis  in  order 
to  meet  the  statutory  requirement. 

Section  6(b)  (5)  of  the  Act  is  preemlnenUy 
concerned  with  reducing  the  hazards  of  the 
workplace.  Practical  considerations  can 
clearly  "temper  protective  requirements."'** 
However,  to  the  extent  that  such  tempering 
is  done,  the  Secretary  is  obliged  to  show  why 
he  has  promulgated  a  standard  that  does  not 
protect  every  worker  from  material  Impair- 
ment. In  AFL-CIO  v.  Hodgson  the  Court  ad- 
dressed this  point: 

What  we  are  entitled  to  at  all  events  is  a 
careful  identification  by  the  Secretary,  when 
his  proposed  standards  are  challenged,  of  the 
reasons  why  he  chooses  to  follow  one  course 
rather  than  another.  Where  that  choice  pur- 
ports to  be  based  on  the  existence  of  certain 
determinable  facts,  the  Secretary  must.  In 
form  as  well  as  substance,  find  those  facts 
from  evidence  In  the  record.  By  the  same 
token,  when  the  Secretary  Is  obliged  to  make 
policy  Judgments  where  no  factual  certain- 
ties exist  or  where  facts  alone  do  not  provide 
the  answer,  he  should  so  state  and  go  on  to 
identify  the  considerations  he  found  per- 
suasive.'" 

The  questions  of  costs  and  technical  capa- 
baity  are  matters  that  can  t>e  determined 
by  facts,  and  the  Secretary's  decision  must  be 
based  on  them.  Those  facts,  however.  m\ist 
be  specific  enough,  and  reliable  enough,  to 
be  meaningful  as  a  decisionmaking  tool.  The 
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tnuuerlpts  of  the  hearing  compel  the  con- 
clusion that  the  analysis  given  cost  and  tech- 
nology, treating  all  American  industry  in 
gross,  is  not  specific  or  reliable  enough  to 
Justify  going  to  a  standard  less  protective 
than  the  one  which  will  most  adequately  as- 
sure that  no  employee  will  suffer  material 
impairment. 

Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman's  analysis  of 
costs  was  an  indication  of  the  relative  costs 
to  society  of  industrial  compliance  with 
SSdBA  and  90dBA  standards.  But  the  law 
requires  much  more  In  the  analysis  of  eco- 
nomic feasibility: 

Standards  may  be  economically  feasible 
even  though,  from  the  standpoint  of  em- 
ployers, they  are  financially  burdensome  and 
affect  profit  margins  adversely.  Nor  does  the 
concept  of  economic  feasibility  necessarily 
guarantee  the  continued  existence  of  indi- 
vidual employers.  It  would  appear  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  the  Act  to  en- 
visage the  economic  demise  of  an  employer 
who  has  lagged  behind  the  rest  of  the  in- 
dustry in  protecting  the  health  and  safety  of 
employees  and  Is  consequently  financially 
unable  to  comply  with  new  standards  as 
quickly  as  other  employers.  As  the  effect 
becomes  more  widespread  within  an  indus- 
try, the  problem  of  economic  feasibility  be- 
comes more  pressing.  For  example.  If  the 
standard  requires  changes  that  only  a  few 
leading  firms  could  quickly  achieve,  delay 
might  be  necessary  to  avoid  increasing  the 
concentration  of  that  industry.  Similarly,  if 
the  competitive  structxire  or  posture  of  the 
Industry  would  be  otherwise  adversely  af- 
fected— perhaps  rendered  unable  to  com- 
pete with  Imports  or  with  substitute  prod- 
ucts— the  Secretary  could  properly  consider 
that  factor.  These  tentative  examples  are  of- 
fered not  to  illustrate  concrete  instances  of 
economic  unfeasibillty  but  rather  to  stig- 
gest  the  complex  elements  that  may  be  rele- 
vant to  such  a  determination.  [Footnotes 
omitted.]  "• 

These  "complex"  elements  are  lacking  from 
the  BBN  study.  Beyond  the  questions  <rf 
reliability  resulting  from  the  severe  limita- 
tions Imposed  on  the  study.'"  it  is  Incapable 
of  providing  the  specificity  which  would  al- 
low OSHA  to  even  guess  how  much  It  would 
cost  a  brass  and  bronze  ingot  manufacturer 
to  comply,  or  how  many  pap>er  mills  would 
be  endangered  of  going  out  of  business.  The 
most  specific  BBN's  analysis  gets  is  two-digit 
Standard  Industrial  Classifications.  These  are 
very  broad  categories,  each  one  containing 
many  individual  industries  which  are  cate- 
gorized together  because  of  the  kindred  na- 
ture of  the  products  they  manufacture.'" 
The  classification  breaks  down  much  farther, 
to  six-digit  industries."*  However,  at  the  two- 
digit  level,  the  similarity  of  products  is  ex- 
tremely general.  For  example,  SIC  group  20 
Includes  all  food  and  kindred  product  manu- 
facturers, including  beverages,  meat  prod- 
ucts, frozen  foods,  canned  goods,  etc.'**  The 
point  to  be  made  is  that  these  broad  cate- 
gories include  industries  which  have  no  con- 
ceivable similarity  In  noise  levels,  no  similar 
machinery  In  many  cases,  and  often  no  Iden- 
tical processes.'*'  Moreover,  these  two-digit 
category  estimates  were  based  on  extrapola- 
tions in  some  cases  from  one  Industry  or  one 
company  within  that  category.'**  BBN's  esti- 
mates that  it  would  cost  the  food  and  kin- 
dred products  group  $2.6  billion  to  comply 
with  an  SSdBA  standard  '**  can  be  the  basis 
of  no  meaningful  decisionmaking  by  OSHA; 
it  leads  only  to  the  simple  conclusion  that 
this  Industry  would  have  to  expend  a  lot  of 
money. 

In  contrast,  OSHA  was  confronted  at  the 
hearings  by  dozens  of  manufacturers  repre- 
senting dozens  of  industries  who  had  stories 
of  very  specific  technological  problems  and 
solutions  and  very  specific  costs.'**  EPA  sub- 
mits that  on  the  record,  OSHA's  gross  cost 
analysis,  while  having  possibilities  of  societal 
and  macroeconomic  predictions,  is  concep- 


tually inadequate  to  predict  economic  feasi- 
bility in  the  sense  that  the  statute  requires. 

The  situation  with  technological  feasibility 
is  similar.  BBN's  simple  estimate  of  92% 
achievabillty  was  used  by  OSHA  in  conclud- 
ing that  the  standard  is  generally  achievable, 
and  In  relying  on  the  "feasibility"  escape 
valve  in  proposed  {  1910.95(e)(1).  supra,  to 
account  for  the  other  8%.  Much  information 
was  presented  at  the  hearings  by  industries, 
some  asserting  that  they  could  not  achieve 
the  standard  of  even  90dBA  because  of  spe- 
cial problems  with  machines  or  operations 
or  particular  combinations  of  machines.'*^ 
On  the  other  hand,  noise  control  engineer- 
ing experts  presented  the  case  that  the  know- 
how  and  methods  to  handle  noise  problems 
exist  and  have  existed  for  many  years,  and 
that  by  the  process  of  applying  this  expertise 
to  specific-  noise  problems  in  q>eciflc  sltiia- 
tions,  a  standard  of  90dBA,  or  even  85dBA. 
can  be  achieved."*  It  seems  clear  from  the 
testimony  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
solutions  are  readily  available,'*'  and  prob- 
ably at  a  manageable  cost.'**  However,  OSHA's 
approach  ducks  the  real  Issues  of  feasibility. 
It  leaves  op>en  the  possibility  of  an  employer 
determining  that  he  Just  does  not  want  to 
expend  the  money  and  throwing  the  burden 
back  on  OSHA  to  bring  an  enforcement  ac- 
tion and  prove  in  Coiurt  that  it  would  have 
been  feasible  for  him  to  comply  by  engineer- 
ing controls. 

EPA  believes  that  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  places  a  responsibility  on 
OSHA  to  take  a  position  on  feasibility,  not  to 
leave  it  in  the  lap  of  the  regulated  parties. 
The  standard  is  supf>osed  to  assure  that  no 
worker  will  be  impaired — not  the  good  will 
of  the  employer,  but  the  standard.  The  Du- 
Point  Company  provided  some  insight  for 
the  record  into  how  they  go  about  making 
the  decision  on  whether  to  quiet  a  worlcplace 
in  the  absence  of  an  outright  standard.'** 

They  set  priorities  according  to  the  f  ormxila 
Priority=NxL^ 
P» 
where  N  equals  the  number  of  exposed  em- 
ployees, Lp  equals  the  sound  level  in  decibels 
and  F  equals  the  technical  feasibility.  The 
various  levels  of  feasibility  are  l=on  the 
shelf;  2=some  development  required;  3=ma- 
Jor  development  required;  4=4«search  re- 
quired; 6=not  proven  or  no  solution.  This 
formula  stacks  the  deck  against  the  ex- 
posed employee  by  1)  placing  in  the  numer- 
ator the  value  of  noise  level  which  Increases 
the  priority  by  integers  while  the  actual 
noise  impact  on  the  worker  increases  loga- 
rithmically, and  2)  squaring  the  technology 
factors  in  the  denominator,  and  assigning  a 
value  as  high  as  four  to  a  fix  which  OSHA 
could  require  under  the  Act.  Corporations 
tend  to  view  technical  feasibility  in  much 
more  restrictve  terms  than  the  courts  have. 
In  Society  of  Plastics  Industry,  Inc.  v. 
OSHA  ">  the  Second  Circuit  stated  that  the 
Secretary  is  not  restricted  by  the  status 
quo.  He  may  raise  standards  which  require 
Improvements  in  existing  technologies,  or 
which  require  the  development  of  new  tech- 
nology, and  he  is  not  limited  to  issuing 
standards  based  solely  on  devices  already 
fully  developed.'*' 

To  best  carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  Act  to 
set  standards  which  most  adequately  assure 
to  the  extent  feasible  that  no  employee  suf- 
fers material  impairment  of  his  hearing, 
OSHA  must  analyze  each  industry  individu- 
ally, look  at  the  noise  problems,  the  techni- 
cal solutions,  the  costs  of  compliance,  the 
economic  dislocations,  etc.  Again,  as  in 
EPA's  request  for  review  and  report,'*'  we 
call  for  OSHA  to  seriously  consider  industry 
by  industry  standards.  Some  industries  will 
have  real,  not  imagined,  problems  in  comply- 
ing with  a  standard  low  enough  to  be  pro- 
tective. OSHA  should  discover  what  these 
are,  and  set  a  feasible  standard  with  which 
all  companies  in  that  industry  must  comply. 
In  other  industries,  OSHA  will  find  that  it 
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is  feasible  to  go  to  80dBA,  and  set  a  stand- 
ard which  will  more  adequately  protect  em- 
ployees from  bearing  loss,  and  other  physi- 
ological and  psychological  effects  of  noise. 
OSHA  has  objected  to  an  indiistry-speclflc 
approach  on  the  grounds  that  It  would  be 
burdensome  for  OSHA  to  promulgate  and 
enforce  such  standards.'^  1  his  Is  not  an  ade- 
quate justification  for  not  taking  that  ac- 
tion. The  hearing  of  too  many  employees  Is 
at  stake  to  pass  off  a  viable  alternative  on  the 
basis  of  bureaucratic  problems.  Even  if  this 
were  a  valid  Justification,  OSHA's  superficial 
analysis  to  date  would  not  survive  Judicial 
review.  In  the  setting  of  Asbestos  standards, 
OSHA  used  this  rationale  (and  others)  for 
setting  an  effective  date  applicable  to  all 
affected  Industries,  In  spite  of  Indications 
that  some  could  comply  sooner.  On  petition 
for  review  of  that  standard,  the  Court  of 
Appeals  remanded  to  OSHA  on  this  very 
point : 

It  may  be  that  the  task  of  devising  cate- 
gories and  classifying  employers  by  indus- 
try would  be  unmanageable  in  view  of  the 
many  diverse  vises  of  asbestos.  However,  there 
Is  no  evidence  to  that  effect  In  the  record, 
and  it  is  not  for  the  court  to  guess  at  the 
Secretary's  reasoning  or  to  supply  Justifica- 
tions for  bis  action.  We  have  noted  bis  cryp- 
tic reference  to  "reasons  of  practical  ad- 
ministration," but.  Insofar  as  inter-industry 
distinctions  are  concerned,  those  reasons 
are  not  self-evident.  Therefore,  we  remand 
this  aspect  of  the  standards  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  clarification  or  reconsideration.'^ 

OSHA  has  also  raised  the  argument  that  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  employees  to  have  differ- 
ent standards  in  different  industries.'" 
Again,  this  same  argument  was  invoked  by 
OSHA  in  the  Asbestos  standard  setting.  The 
Court  of  Appeals  held  that: 

Separate  standards  for  different  Industries 
would  not  appear  to  create  opportunities  for 
employers  In  one  Industry  to  challenge  their 
standards  on  the  grounds  that  standards  for 
another  industry  were  less  demanding.  The 
only  relevant  question  would  be  whether  the 
time  schedule  established  for  each  industry 
was  feasible  for  that  industry;   .  .  .  .'"■« 

This  Justification  for  an  across-the-board 
standard  misses  the  point  of  the  statutory 
mandate.  The  goal  is  to  protect  every  worker 
to  the  extent  feasible.  If  it  Is  feasible  to  pro- 
tect workers  In  one  industry  more  adequately 
than  those  in  another,  this  Congressional 
purpose  would  require  that  it  be  done.  The 
true  unfairness  is  in  having  the  workers 
in  industry  A,  where  noise  control  would  be 
cheap  and  easy,  suffer  from  90dBA  levels 
right  along  with  those  in  Industries  B 
through  Z  Just  because  it  is  less  feasible  In 
some  of  those  others. 

Moreover,  as  pointed  out  by  the  Council  on 
Wage  and  Price  Stability,  the  industry-by- 
Industry  approach  can  give  more  workers 
more  protection  for  the  same  resoiurce  ex- 
penditure than  setting  a  standard  applicable 
across  the  board.'"'  For  this  reason,  the 
Council  urged  OSHA  not  to  reject  this  ap- 
proach.'" 

Congress,  In  enacting  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  declared  that  its  pur- 
pose was  "to  assure  so  far  as  possible  every 
working  man  and  woman  in  the  Nation  safe 
and  healthful  working  conditions,  and  to 
preserve  our  human  resources  .  .  .  ."  '•*  It  Is 
a  disservice  to  that  Congress  and  to  those 
working  men  and  women  to  insist  on  an  all- 
Industry  standard  and  then  support  keeping 
the  standard  at  90dBA  rather  tha  reducing  it 
to  85dBA  on  the  basis  that  It  would  cost  $31 
billion  to  raduce  it,  and  that  seems  like  too 
much  money. 

If  OSHA  determines  that  the  industry- 
specific  approach  cannot  be  pursued,  EPA 
reiterates  that  the  record  does  not  support 
selecting  90dBA  over  a  more  adequately  pro- 
tective standard  on  feasibility  grounds.  On 
the  Issue  of  technology,  there  Is  no  question 
that  It  can  be  achieved   If  enough  money 


Is  spent.  On  the  issue  of  cost,  the  BBN  study 
is  too  unreliable  and  too  general  to  serve  as 
a  basis  for  being  less  protective.  Not  only  does 
it  project  whole  industry-group  costs  on  the 
basis  of  a  tiny  segment  of  that  group, ■*>  in 
which  the  noise  problems  are  likely  to  be 
completely  different  from  other  industries 
in  the  group:  but  it  also  projects  costs  on  the 
basis  of  control  technology  which  is  not  nec- 
essarily the  cheapest  and  b2st.'«'  These  were 
natural  limitations  on  the  report's  results 
caused  by  the  short  three-month  pertona- 
ance  period.""  Furthermore,  the  study  does 
not  take  into  accuunt  economies  of  scale  or  a 
learning  curve,'"  which  are  likely  to  result 
when  regulation  moves  noise  control  from  a 
specialty  business  into  the  realm  of  general 
application. >*• 

The  other  general  shortcoming  of  the  BBN 
study,  one  which  has  a  totally  upward  bias. 
Is  the  failure  to  reduce  the  cost  of  notse 
control  by  the  monetary  benefits.  We  do  not 
refer  here  to  the  benefits  of  hearing  protec- 
tion and  better  health,  but  rather  to  quanti- 
fiable benefits  which  will  certainly  be  real- 
ized by  the  employer.  Among  these  are  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation claims  and  a  consequent  reduc- 
tion in  employers'  Insurance  rates;  reduced 
ab.^enteelsm;  reduced  worker  turnover  re- 
sulting In  lower  costs  of  recruitment  and 
training.'*-  Also  ignored  were  the  direct  bene- 
fits of  reduced  wear  and  maintenance,  re- 
duced fuel  consumption,  and  increased  prod- 
uct quality,  all  resulting  from  the  fact  that 
quieter  equipment  is  more  efficient  equip- 
ment."" Had  all  these  economic  benefits  been 
taken  into  account,  the  gross  predictions  of 
BBN  would  have  been  drastically  reduced. 

One  of  the  authors  of  the  study  expressed 
the  belief  that  "imperfect  information  very 
soon  is  superior  to  more  complete  informa- 
tion at  a  later  date,  given  the  fact  that  people 
are  currently  exposed  to  hearing  damage 
risk."  "^  EPA  believes  that  exactly  the  con- 
trary is  true  where,  as  here,  that  imperfect 
information  is  being  used  to  Justify  keeping 
the  standard  at  the  current  level,  far  above 
the  level  which  most  adequately  assures 
protection  of  those  people  at  risk. 

CONCLTJSIOK 

OSHA  must  begin  the  task  of  extricating 
Itself  from  this  complex  record  by  reexamin- 
ing its  definition  of  "material  impairment" 
due  to  noise  exposure.  It  must  then  identify 
the  level  of  noise  exposure  which  will  most 
adequately  assure  taat  no  employee  will  suf- 
fer material  impairment  to  his  health  or 
functional  capacity  over  his  working  life- 
time. The  record  clearly  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  will  require  a  standard  no 
higher  than  80-dBA  eight-hour  time 
weighted  average  with  a  3dBA  time-intensity 
trading  factor. 

Having  identified  the  adequately  protec- 
tive level,  OSHA  must  determine  the  best 
way  to  achieve  it.  The  record  shows  that,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  impairing  effects  of 
noise,  engineering  quieter  workplaces  is  far 
more  effective  than  instituting  hearing  pro- 
tector programs. 

Recognizing  the  most  effective  approach 
and  the  target  level.  OSHA  must  set  stand- 
ards which  are  feasible.  The  message  of  the 
record  is  that  feafibiltty  is  far  too  compli- 
cated a  question  to  deal  with  on  the  basis 
of  all  industry  or  large  groups  of  industries. 
While  in  a  technoloslr-al  sense,  the  nol=e 
control  know-how  exl  ts.  determinl-i<»  costs 
will  require  specificity  by  industrr.  This  i-lnd 
of  analysis  will  reveal  the  fact  that  different 
industries  have  different  compliance  capabll- 
iries,  and  OSHA  sho'ild  handle  that  by  in- 
dustry-specific standards,  nit  bv  providing  a 
feMlbility  escape  val  e  in  the  reguliition. 
Ju^t  as  imoortant.  In  weiphing  cj«ts.  OSHA 
must  consider  the  economic  benefits  which 
win  yield  a  more  accurate  prediction  of  costs 
of  noise  control. 

Millions  of  Americans  lose  their  bearing 


because  of  occupational  noise.  06HA  can 
take  the  lead  and  work  toward  a  society 
where  senior  citizens  are  no  longer  repaid  for 
a  life  of  labor  by  being  hard  of  hearing.  As 
more  data  are  unfolding,  it  becomes  clearer 
that  there  is  even  more  at  stake  than  hear- 
ing loss.  In  a  few  years,  06HA  will  be  praised 
for  its  vtslon,  if  the  right  choices  are  made 
today. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Jeffrey  O.  Cerae, 
Attorney,  Office  of  General  Counsel,  VS. 
Bnvironmental  Protection  Agency. 

Washington,  D.C. 
Dated:  September  16.  1975,  Washington,  D.C. 
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218. 

"•See,  C.  Stallard,  Tr.  2582;  R.  Ware,  Tr. 
3371;  A.  Glorlg,  Tr.  166;  J.  Fletcher.  Tr.  214; 
J.  Harris,  Tr.  2632. 

^^See.  D.  Metz,  Tr.  176;  J.  Fletcher.  Tr. 
219;  E.  Frumln,  Tr.  2051;  R.  Ware,  Tr.  3371. 

"«  See,  C.  Stallard.  TT.  2582-2583;  C.  Slegel. 
Tr.  1221  et  seq.;  M.  Lawrence.  Tr.  3140;  R. 
Ware.  Tr.  3374;  B.  Karrh,  Tr.  2366.  2367. 

^' See.  J.  Fletcher,  Tr.  221;  J.  Sherman, 
Tr.  1803.  A.  Moller,  Tr.  1614. 

"«C.  Stein,  Tr.  1268;  see  also,  L.  Royster. 
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"»D.  Metz.  Tr.  201;  J.  Fletcher,  Tr.  214;  R. 
Greczanlk.  Tr.  2202;  A.  Glorlg,  Tr.  576;  A. 
Meyer.  Tr.  603;  I.  Abel,  Tr.  1371;  R.  Knowles, 
Tr.  2022;  P.  Williams,  Tr.  3269. 

i»B.  Karrh,  Tr.  2248;  G.  Wamaka.  Tr.  958; 
A.  MoUer,  Tr.  1614;  A.  Wilson,  Tr.  3675.  The 
most  convincing  resolution  of  this  issue  is 
found  In  D.  Lipscomb.  Tr.  2557. 

'=  J.  Fletcher,  Tr.  215. 

'=  See  R.  Jennings,  Tr.  2300. 

»>  J.  Flnklea,  Tr.  422. 

>»•  I.  Abel,  Tr.  1370;  L.  Woodcock,  Tr.  1396. 

"»  R.  McLauchlln,  Tr.  2.^49. 

"•  OSHAct  §  6(b)  (5) ,  supra. 

t^Id. 

^^IVD,  AFL-CIO  V.  Hodgson,  supra,  499 
F.  2d  at  477. 

'=»Ex.  7,  Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc., 
"Impact  of  Noise  Control  at  the  Workplace," 
Report  No.  2671  (1974). 

'"  Id.,  26;  R.  Bruce.  Tr.  323. 

»«  Ex.  7.  supra  N.  129,  at  16,  28. 

>"  Ex.  4,  supra  n.  6,  at  39  Fed.  Reg.  37773. 

"•Ex.  4,  supra  N.  6.  Proposed  19  CFR 
1910.96(e)(1),  39  Fed.  Reg.  37776  (Oct.  24, 
1974). 

^lUD,  AFL-CIO  V.  Hodgson,  supra.  499 
F.ad  at  478. 


•»  499  F.2d  at  475. 

"•WD,  AFL-CIO  V.  Hodgson,  nipra.  498 
F.2d  at  478. 

^  See  R.  Bruce,  Tr.  292-6. 

«»  R.  Bruce,  Tr.  35&-9. 

"•/d. 

!«•  Id.,  Tr.  369. 

"»  See  id..  TV.  294. 

»«  R.  Brace,  Tr.  299-300. 

>"  Ex.  7,  supra  n.l29,  at  28. 

»"  See,  e.g.,  R.  Birdsall.  Tr.  3194  (Auto  In- 
dustry) ;  L.  Burton.  Tr.  3612  (Woodworking) ; 
W.  Schimmlng,  Tr.  3264  (TextUe) ;  R.  Aner- 
son.  Tr.  1008  (Printing);  E.  Toothman.  Tr. 
1116  (Iron  and  Steel);  G.  Bryne.  Tr.  1190 
(Fastener);  A.  TepUtzky,  Tr.  1278  (Electric 
Power);  T.  Dear.  Tr.  2385  (Chemical);  N. 
Germany.  TT.  1318  (Footwear) . 

^'^See,  eg.,  D.  Lewis,  Tr.  3252;  W.  Schim- 
mlng. Tr.  3266;  T.  Dear,  Tr.  2380;  R.  Whitney, 
Tr.  2147;  L.  Burton,  Tr.  2507;  W.  Becker,  TT. 
2827. 

*«•  See,  e.g.,  L.  Terges.  Tr.  45;  H.  Pelton,  Tr. 
82  et  seq. 

uTMany  witnesses  testified  to  burdensome 
costs,  not  denying  technical  achievabiUty. 
See.  e.g.,  J.  C<MnieU.  Tr.  2656;  R.  Birdsall.  Tr. 
3193;  N.  Germany,  Tr.  1319;  A.  Teplitzky.  Tr. 
1271;  G.  Byrne.  Tr.  1190-91;  E.  Toothman. 
Tr.  1116;  J.  Rohrbaugh,  Tr.  2927. 

>"  L.  Terges.  Tr.  45. 

J"  T.  Dear.  Tr.  2398. 

i^eOO  F.2d  1301  (2  Clr.  1976). 

^  Id..  509  FJ2d  at  1309. 

>"  Ex.  5,  supra  nJ!. 

^' See  Ex.  6  supra.  n.40,  at  39  Fed.  Reg. 
12338. 

>"/UD,  AFL-CIO  V.  Hodgson,  supra.  499 
F.2dat481. 

>»Ex.  6.  supra  n.40.  40  Fed.  Reg.  at  12338. 

^lUD,  AFL-CIO  V.  Hodgson,  supra.  499 
F.2d  at  480. 

»■  G.  Eads.  Tr.  485. 

"•  OSHAct,  supra,  i  (2)  (b) . 

">oA.  Ferguson,  Tt.  898;  see  also  n.l42 
supra. 

"^»  See,  R.  Brace,  Tr.  293. 

'"  Id.,  292. 

»•  R.  Brace,  Tr.  293. 

>M  G.  Wamaka,  Tr.  953;  R.  Ruttenberg,  Tr. 
1611. 

>"  See  A.  Ferguson,  Tr.  898,  902;  R.  Rutten- 
berg, Tr.  1610,  1619;  I.  Abel.  Tr.  1375. 

>"L.  Terges,  Tr.  51;  R.  Ruttenberg,  1*. 
1519. 

""  R.  Bruce,  Tr.  353. 


ABA  APPROVES  GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMTRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  extremely  pleased  to  announce  that 
the  American  Bar  Association's  House 
of  Delegates  has  approved  overwhelm- 
ingly the  Convention  on  the  PrevenOon 
and  Punishment  of  the  CMme  of  Geno- 
cide. This  action  by  the  ABA  is  of  great 
importance,  because  so  many  of  the  op- 
ponents of  U  S.  ratification  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  have  based  their  own 
arguments  on  those  of  the  ABA.  I  hop* 
that  the  ABA  approval  will  clear  the  last 
obstsujle  from  the  path  of  Senate  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty. 

It  has  been  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury since  the  CJeneral  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  adopted  the  convention 
by  unsmimous  vote.  E>ery  American 
President  since  that  time  has  given  his 
personal  endorsement  of  the  Genocide 
Convention,  but  the  Senate  has  stub- 
bornly refused  to  ratify  it.  The  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  has  imtil  now  also 
refused  to  endorse  the  convention.  Many 
have  Interpreted  the  ABA's  opposition 
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as  proof  that  the  convention  contained 
deadly  traps  for  the  United  States.  This 
new  turn  by  the  ABA  in  favor  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  should  convince 
everyone  that  we  have  absolutely  nothing 
to  fear  from  ratification. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  my  colleagues  who 
in  the  past  have  opposed  my  efforts  on 
behalf  of  Senate  ratification  to  recon- 
sider their  position,  in  light  of  the  ABA 
endorsement.  I  am  confident  that  they 
will  join  with  me  to  avoid  any  further 
delay  in  our  ratification.  I  am  hopeful 
that  we  can  in  the  very  near  future  join 
with  the  84  nations  of  the  world  which 
already  have  seen  fit  to  commit  them- 
selves to  the  prevention  and  punishment 
of  the  crime  of  genocide. 


EMPLOYMENT  GAINS: 
SEE 


WAIT  AND 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
unemployment  statistics  for  the  month 
of  January  have  evoked  prayers  of  hope 
since  they  were  made  public  a  week  ago 
Friday. 

After  5  months  of  joblessness  on  an 
unacceptably  high  plateau,  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  reported  that  the 
seasonally  adjusted  unemployment  rate 
declined  by  five-tenths  of  1  percent  in 
January.  It  was  the  largest  1-month  de- 
cline in  the  rate  since  December  of  1959. 

Frankly,  the  development  came  as  a 
surprise  to  me,  as  It  did  to  others.  My 
first  impulse,  however,  was  to  be  skep- 
tical about  a  1 -month  decline  that  oc- 
curred at  the  same  time  as  BLS  was  ap- 
plying Its  annual  adjustments  to  the  un- 
employment rate.  I  felt  that  expressions 
of  joy  should  be  deferred  until  we  can 
see  whether  the  February,  and  perhaps 
March,  statistics  confirm  whether  the 
recession  is  indeed  beginning  to  fade. 

Reflecting  on  these  considerations  this 


past  week,  I  have  become  convinced  that 
my  first  reactions  were  correct.  The  Jan- 
uary improvement  miist  be  viewed  with 
skepticism,  not  only  because  of  the  po- 
tential statistical  error,  but  because  the 
improvement,  even  if  it  occurred,  leaves 
the  Nation  with  an  astounding  level  of 
unemployment  that  cannot  be  allowed 
to  continue. 

I  emphasize  that  the  7.8  percent  rate 
reported  by  the  Bureau  is  the  "seasonally 
adjusted  rate."  statistically  adjusted  to 
disallow  the  layoffs  that  normally  occur 
in  any  JanuEur.  Seasonal  adjustment  can 
disallow  the  statistics,  but  it  cannot  make 
the  unemployed  disappear. 

Without  seasonal  adjustment,  the  BIJ3 
report  shows  the  numbers  of  the  imem- 
ployed  to  be  approximately  8.2  million 
persons — fiesh  and  blood  Individuals  who 
could  not  find  work  In  January. 

Mr.  President,  by  the  administration's 
own  estimates,  the  Nation  will  not  begin 
to  realize  full  employment  until  at  least 
1981,  unless  some  dramatic  initiatives 
are  undertaken  without  busting  the 
budget.  By  realining  national  priorities 
within  the  budget  ceiling  we  establish, 
the  Congress  can  rally  toward  the  full 
employment  goal  and  achieve  it  before 
the  end  of  the  decade.  My  own  commit- 
ment to  these  efforts  is  imstinting. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  the  news  release  on  the  January 
unemployment  statistics.  Issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  a  copy 
of  an  analytical  article  published  Satur- 
day in  the  weekly  AFL-CIO  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Empi,otmkkt  Situation:  Januart  1976 

Unemployment  declined  and  employment 
rose  In  January,  as  the  Nation's  unemploy- 
ment rate  dropped  from  8.3  percent  In  Dec- 


ember to  7.8  percent,  it  was  reported  today 
by  the  Bureau  of  LalxH'  Statistics  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor.  The  jobless  rate  had 
reached  a  high  of  8.9  percent  (as  revised) 
last  May;  most  of  the  subsequent  Improve- 
ment has  occurred  between  October  and 
January. 

Total  employment — as  measured  by  the 
monthly  svirvey  of  households — Increased  by 
800,000  In  January,  after  adjustment  for  nor- 
mal seasonal  fluctuations.  At  86.2  mUUon, 
the  employment  level  was  2.1  mUIlon  above 
last  March's  recession  low  and  very  close  to 
the  pre-recesslon  peak  reached  in  July  1974. 

Nonagrlcultural  payroll  employment — as 
measvired  by  the  monthly  survey  of  estab- 
lishments— rose  by  360,000  In  January,  with 
nearly  three-quarters  of  the  gain  taking 
place  in  manufactxirlng  and  trade.  The  pay- 
roll total  of  78.1  mimon  jobs  was  1.8  mUllon 
above  the  June  1975  low  but  stUl  700,000 
short  of  the  previous  September's  peak. 

As  Is  usual  at  this  time  of  year,  seasonally 
adjusted  data  from  the  household  survey 
have  been  revised;  the  current  revisions  are 
based  upon  experience  through  December 
1975.  A  note  on  this  process  and  a  table  de- 
picting the  overall  unemployment  rate  as 
originally  reported  and  as  revised  appear  be- 
low. 

UNIMPLOTICXNT 

The  niunber  of  persons  unemployed  fell  by 
about  450.000  In  January  to  7.3  million  (sea- 
sonally adjusted).  Since  October,  unemploy- 
ment has  declined  by  770.000,  after  having 
held  close  to  the  8-milUon  mark  since  April. 
The  unemployment  rate  fell  to  7.8  percent 
from  the  8.3  percent  registered  In  December. 
For  the  second  consecutive  month,  the  drop 
in  unemployment  occurred  entirely  among 
those  who  had  lost  their  last  job,  the  jobless 
group  most  sensitive  to  cyclical  fluctuations. 

The  overall  decline  in  joblessness  was  re- 
flected in  improvements  among  most  com- 
ponent labor  force  groups.  The  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  adult  men  ffell  from  6.6  to  5.8 
percent.  whUe  the  rate  for  adult  women 
moved  down  from  8.0  to  7.5  percent.  Parallel- 
ing these  declines  were  sizable  decreases  in 
the  unemployment  rates  for  household  heads, 
married  men,  and  full-time  workers.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  rate  for  teenagers — 19.9  per- 
cent— was  virtually  unchanged  in  January. 


TABLE  A.-HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THE  EMPLOYMENT  SITUATION  (SEASONALLY  ADJUSTED  DATA) 


QMrttrty  avtraies 


Monthly  daU 
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S«twiMt  catagoriM 


1974,  IV 


III 


IV 


Novtmb«r 
1975 


December 
1975 


January 
1976 


Millions  of  persons: 

Civilian  labor  forct 

Total  employment '.'.'".. 

Adult  men '..,'.. 

Adult  women '.'.'.'.'.. 

Teenajers  '".'.,. 

Unemployment 

Percent  of  labor  force:  

Unemployment  rates: 

All  workers 

Adult  men """I" 

Adult  women . r.rrmrr 

Teenagers 

White "'.■"""." 

Negro  and  ottier  racn '.'.'.'.'. 

Household  heads 

Married  men.. I. II"""! 

Full-time  workers... 
Weeks:  

Average  duration  of  unempkiyment. 

Millions  of  persons: 

Nonfarm  payroll  employment 

Goods-producing  industries II 

Service-producing  industries.. 
Hours  of  work: 

Average  weekly  hours: 

Total  private  nonfarm 

Manufxturing '".'.. 

Manufacturing  overtime. IIII 

1967-100:  

Hourly  Earnings  Index,  private  nonfarm: 

In  current  dollars 

In  constant  dollars 


•1.7 
H.S 

4t.2 

atii 

7.3 
11 


6.7 
4.9 

S.5 
17.6 
6.0 
IL7 
4.2 
3.S 
6.2 

lao 

76.3 
24.1 
54.2 


36.3 
316 


164.3 
106.5 


91.  S 
•4.3 

47.3 

29.9 

7.1 

7.5 


11 
6.2 
10 

111 
7.5 

13.4 
5.4 
4.7 
7.7 

11.3 

719 
22.8 

54.1 


311 

39.0 

2.4 


167.7 
106.7 


92.5 
•14 

47.3 

30.1 

7.0 

11 


17 
7.0 
14 

212 
10 

14.1 
10 
5.5 
14 

118 

714 
22.3 
54. 1 


35.9 
39.1 
2.4 


1717 
107.1 


93.1 
85.1 
47.6 
30.5 
7.1 
10 


16 
7.0 
7.9 

20.2 
7.9 

14.1 
5.9 
5.4 
13 

15.6 

77.0 
22.4 
54.6 


311 

39.6 

2.7 


174.3 
107.1 


93.2 
85.2 

47.5 

30.7 

7.0 

7.9 


15 
7.0 
7.9 

19.5 
7.8 

14.0 
5.9 
5.1 
12 

115 

•77.6 
•22.7 
154.9 


■313 
■410 
'2.9 


'177.7 
■  107.4 


93.1 
85.2 
47.5 
30.6 
7.0 
7.9 


15 
7.1 
7.9 

19.0 
7.8 

13.9 
5.8 
11 
13 

119 

77.6 
22.7 
54.9 


36.3 
39.9 
2.8 


1712 
107.6 


93.1 
85.4 
47.6 
30.8 
7.1 
7.7 


13 
16 
10 

116 
7.6 

13.8 
17 
4.8 
7.9 

17.0 

'77.8 
'22.7 
'55.0 


'36.4 

'40.3 

'3.0 


'1712 
'  107. 1 


93.5 
86.2 
47.9 
31.1 
7.1 
7.3 


7.8 
18 

7.5 
119 
7.1 
13.2 
11 
4.1 
7.3 

119 

'711 
■22.9 
'513 


'36.6 

'40.4 

•3.0 


1718 
NA 
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<  Preliminary. 
NA— Not  available. 


White  workers  showed  an  Improvement  In 
unemployment,  as  their  rate  dropfted  0.5  per- 
centage point  to  7.1  percent  In  January.  The 
rate  for  black  workers  ( 13.2  percent) ,  though 
little  changed  from  December,  has  trended 
downward  from  the  September  peak  of  14.4 
percent. 

Declines  in  industry  unemployment  rates 
were  pervasive,  while  the  drop  in  jobleasneas 
by  occupational  categories  was  concentrated 
among  blue -collar  workers,  whose  rate  fell 
from  10.7  to  9.4  percent. 

The  average  (mean)  dtumtlon  of  unem- 
pl03rment,  which  usually  lags  behind  move- 
ments in  total  unemployment,  remained 
stable  in  January  at  16.9  weeks,  despite  a 
large  decrease  In  the  number  of  persons  un- 
employed 15-26  weeks.  However,  the  number 
unemployed  5-14  weeks  also  dropped  sub- 
stantially and  the  number  unemployed  27 
weeks  or  longer — 1.6  mimon — were  little 
changed  over  the  month. 

In  contrast  to  the  downward  movement  in 
overall  unemployment,  the  number  of  per- 
sons working  part  time  for  economic  reasons 
on  nonfarm  jobs  rose  by  240,000  In  January 
to  3.5  million,  after  having  remained  at  about 
3.3  million  since  last  July.  However,  labor 
force  time  lost— a  measure  that  combines  the 
involuntary  part-time  employed  with  unem- 
ployment on  a  worker-hours  basis — declined 
from  8.9  to  8.4  percent  over  the  month. 

TOTAL  XMPLOTlCXirr  AND  LABOK  WVmOt 

Total  employment  surged  upward  by  800,- 
000  in  January  to  86.2  million  (seasonally 
adjusted) ;  emplojrment  has  risen  by  2.1  mil- 
lion since  the  March  recession  low.  Over-the- 
month  employment  Increases  were  concen- 
trated among  adult  workers  in  nonagrlcul- 
tural industries.  Workers  in  both  white- 
collar  and  blue-collar  occupations  registered 
large  employment  gains. 

The  civilian  labor  force  rose  by  360,000  In 
January  to  93.5  million  persons  (seasonally 
adjusted) .  All  of  the  increase  occuired  among 
adult  women  and  teenagers.  The  labor  force 
has  grown  by  1.5  million  over  the  past  year, 
with  adult  women  accounting  for  1.1  million 
of  this  Increase. 

INDUSTBT    PAYROLL    EMPLOTICENT 

Total  nonagrlcultural  payroll  employment 
increased  for  the  second  month,  moving  up 
by  360,000  in  January  to  78.1  million  (sea- 
sonally adjusted) .  As  in  the  previous  month, 
the  most  substantial  gains  occurred  In 
manufacturing  and  trade.  The  total  payroll 
job  count  now  stands  1.8  million  above  the 
June  1975  recession  low. 

Emplo3mient  Increases  from  December  to 
January  occurred  In  68  percent  of  the  172 
industries  comprising  the  diffusion  index 
of  nonagrlcultural  payndl  employment. 
Three-fourths  of  all  industries  have  posted 
job  gains  over  tlielr  JiUy  levels. 

Employment  In  manufacturing  advanced 
by  140,000,  as  widespread  gains  took  place 
among  both  the  durable  and  nondurable 
goods  Industries.  Within  durable  goods,  the 
largest  Increases  occurred  in  electrical  equip- 
ment, transportation  equipment,  and  fabri- 
cated metal  products.  In  nondurables,  nota- 
ble gains  were  registered  in  apparel  and  food 
processing.  In  contrast,  employment  In  con- 
tract construction  remained  about  un- 
changed over  the  month,  mfttntaintng  the 
recessionary  low  level  of  S.4  million  ex- 
hibited for  more  than  half  a  year. 

An  expansion  in  each  of  the  industoy  divi- 
sions in  the  service-producing  sector  was 
led  by  an  increase  of  120,000  Jobs  in  whole- 
sale and  retail  trade.  The  service  Industry 
division  continued  its  steady  upward  trend, 
growing  by  60,000.  An  increase  of  20,000  In 
transportation  and  public  utilities  resulted 
from  the  settlement  of  airline  strikes. 


Hotrss 

The  average  workweek  for  all  production 
and  nonsupervlsory  workers  on  private  non- 
farm  payrolls  continued  to  climb,  advancing 
by  0.2  hour  in  January  to  36.6  hoiu^  (sea- 
sonally adjusted) .  The  manufacturing  work- 
week edged  up  to  40.4  hoiirs,  following  a 
gain  of  0.4  hour  in  the  previous  month.  The 
factory  workweek  was  1.6  hours  above  its 
recession  low  but  0.6  hour  below  the  pre- 
recesslon  high  recorded  in  February  1973. 
Factory  overtime,  which  in  December  had 
recorded  its  first  increase  since  August,  held 
steady  In  January  at  3.0  hours. 

The  index  of  aggregate  hours  of  private 
nonagrlcultural  production  or  nonsuper- 
vlsory employees  rose  by  0.9  percent  to  110.3 
( 1967-100) ,  the  seventh  consecutive  monthly 
Increase.  Aggregate  factory  hours  also  rose 
by  0.9  percent  over  the  month  to  93.3,  con- 
tinuing the  upward  movement  from  last 
March's  low  of  86.4. 

HOUSLT  Airo  WEEKLY  EARNINGS 

Average  hourly  earnings  of  production  or 
nonsupervlsory  workers  on  private  nonagrl- 
culttiral  payrolls  rose  1.1  percent  from  the 
December  level  (seasonally  adjusted)  and 
7.3  percent  over  the  last  12  months.  Average 
weekly  earnings  advanced  1.6  percent  over 
the  month  and  have  risen  8.4  percent  since 
January  1975. 

Before  adjustment  for  seasonality,  average 
hourly  earnings  rose  4  cents  to  $4.72.  Since 
January  1975,  the  Increase  has  been  32  cents. 
Average  weekly  earnings  were  $170.39,  down 
43  cents  from  December  but  $13.31  above 
January  a  year  ago. 

THE  HOURLY  EARNINGS  INDEX 

The  Hourly  Earnings  Index — earnings  ad- 
Justed  for  overtime  in  manufacturing  sea- 
sonality, and  the  effects  of  changes  In  the 
prop<Mtion  of  workers  in  high-wage  and  low- 
wage  Industries — was  179.8  (1967=100)  in 
January,  0.9  percent  higher  than  in  Decem- 
ber. The  index  was  8.2  percent  above  Janu- 
ary a  year  ago.  During  the  12-month  period 
ended  in  December,  the  Hourly  Earnings  In- 
dex In  dollars  of  constant  purchasing  power 
rose  0.7  percent. 

NOTE  ON  SEASONAL  ADJUSTMENT 

At  the  beginning  of  each  calendar  year, 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  routinely  re- 
vises the  seasonally  adjusted  labor  force 
series  derived  from  the  Current  PoptUation 
Sxu^ey  (household  survey)  to  take  into  ac- 
count data  from  the  previous  year.  This  year, 
in  addition  to  these  routine  annual  revisions, 
the  Bureau  has  introduced  a  modification  in 
the  procedure  for  seasonally  adjusting  teen- 
age unemployment  and  those  few  other  series 
of  which  teenagers  are  the  exclusive  or  major 
part.  All  other  series  are  adjusted  following 
past  procedures. 

Largely  because  of  the  dramatic  rise  in 
unemployment  In  1975,  the  seasonally  ad- 
justed figures  were  revised  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  in  prior  years.  For  example,  as 
shown  in  Table  B  below,  the  revised  overall 
unemployment  rates  for  1975  differ  from 
those  originally  published  by  0.3  parentage 
point  in  5  months,  0.2  percentage  .point  In 
3  months,  0.1  percentage  point  in  2  months, 
and  were  unchanged  in  Just  2  months.  Of 
course,  these  revisions  do  not  affect  the  an- 
nual average,  which  was  8.5  percent  in  1975. 
An  explanation  of  the  seasonal  adjustment 
methodology  will  accon^>any  publication  of 
the  new  seasonal  adjustment  factors  for  the 
12  major  components  at  the  civilian  labor 
force — as  well  as  revised  historical  data  for 
nearly  300  series — In  the  February  1976  Issue 
of  Employment  and  Earnings. 


TABLE     B.-SEASONALLY     ADJUSTED 
RATES  IN  1975 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Months 


As 

originally  As 

puHished  revised      Difference 


January 

February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October... . 
November. 
December.. 


12 

7.9 

-13 

12 

10 

17 

IS 

—.2 

19 

16 

__3 

12 

19 

—.3 

16 

17 

14 

17 

14 

15 

13 

16 

16 

16  .... 

13 

IS 

13 

13.... 

[From    AFL-CIO    News,    Feb.    14,    1976] 

"True"  Jobless  Rate   Put  at    10.6   Percent 

(By  James  M.  She  vis) 

Unemployment  in  the  United  States  last 
month  was  closer  to  10.6  percent  than  the 
7.8  percent  officially  reported  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  the  AFL-CIO  declared. 

WhUe  the  government's  report  on  Jobs  in 
January  did  show  a  modest  improvement  in 
overall  employment,  particularly  in  the  non- 
farm  sector  of  the  economy,  "a  careful  study 
of  the  full  report  Indicates  no  Justification 
for  claims  that  there  was  a  dramatic  drop  in 
unemployment, "  AFL-CIO  Research  Direc- 
tor Nat  Oolcifinger  said. 

Several  critical  factors  were  not  considered 
in  arriving  at  the  7.8  percent  rate,  Ooldfinger 
noted.  For  instance,  he  said,  the  report  does 
not  include  the  one  million  Jobless  persons 
who  have  become  so  discouraged  they  have 
stopped  looking  for  work. 

"Neither  does  it  include  the  partial  iinem- 
ployment  of  part-time  workers  who  want  and 
need  full-time  work." 

The  niunber  of  jjersons  forced  to  work  part- 
time  becaiise  full-time  Jobs  were  not  available 
rose  by  240,000  in  January  to  3.5  million, 
after  having  remained  at  about  3.3  million 
since  last  July,  BLS  reported. 

When  these  and  other  factors  are  included, 
then  "a  more  realistic  measure  of  unemploy- 
ment in  January  would  be  10.6  percent," 
Ooldfinger  said. 

He  pointed  out  that  there  was  increased 
unemployment  among  teenagers  during  the 
month,  and  new  seasonal  adjustment  calctUa- 
tions,  applied  by  BLS  for  the  first  time  in 
January,  "distorted"  the  officially  reported 
decline  in  Joblessness. 

While  the  January  decline  of  five-tenths  of 
1  percent  in  the  official  Jobless  rate  was  more 
than  had  been  anticipated,  the  7.8  percent 
rate  was  still  higher  than  the  peak  rates  in 
any  of  the  foiu'  previous  recessions. 

During  the  1970-71  downturn,  the  rate 
never  climbed  above  6.1  percent,  while  in  the 
1960-61  recession,  it  never  got  higher  than 
7.1  percent.  In  1958,  the  Jobless  rate  went  as 
high  as  7.5  percent  whfie  in  1954  It  rose  as 
high  as  6.1  percent. 

In  determining  the  official  Jobless  rate,  the 
government  counts  part-time  workers  as 
fully-employed.  Thus,  the  effect  is  to  lower 
the  overall  rate. 

"A  truer  measure  would  count  half  of  this 
group  as  unemployed."  Ooldfinger  said. 
"They  are.  In  fact,  partially-unemployed  and 
their  families  suffer  the  consequences  of  re- 
duced paychecks. 

"A  realistic  measure  of  unemployment 
wotUd  not  claim  those  forced  to  work  part- 
time  because  full-time  Jobs  were  not  avail- 
able as  'fully-employed'." 

AFL-CIO  Legislative  Director  Andrew  J. 
Blemlller  said  last  month's  Improvement  in 
non-farm  employment  was  largely  due  to 
Job-creation  programs  passed  by  Congress. 
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But,  he  warned.  President  Pord  may  use 
the  decline  In  the  official  unemployment  rate 
to  Justify  a  veto  of  the  public  works  bill. 
Passed  overwhelmingly  by  Congress,  the  bill 
would  create  nearly  600.000  badly-needed 
Jobs. 

Blemlller  also  noted  that  the  January  Jobs 
figures  "show  that  the  Congress  was  right 
In  Insisting  on  an  extension  of  antl-reces- 
slon  tax  cuts,  which  the  President  Initially 
vetoed.  Without  these  tax  cuts,  the  economy 
would  have  lost  $1  billion  in  Job-generating 
purchasing  power  in  January." 

Total  employment  last  month  rose  by 
800.000,  after  adjustment  for  seasonal  fluc- 
tuations. At  86.2  million,  the  employment 
level  was  2.1  million  above  the  recession  low 
of  last  March,  and  very  close  to  the  pre- 
recesslon  peak  reached  In  July  1974,  BLS  said. 

The  labor  force  grew  by  360.000  to  93.5 
million  in  Jauiuary,  with  all  of  the  Increase 
occurring  among  women  and  teenagers,  the 
government  said. 

The  number  of  Jobless  persons  dropped!  by 
450.000  to  7.3  million,  the  largest  one-mbnth 
decline  since  December  1959  when  the  nation 
was  beginning  to  pull  out  of  the  1958  reces- 
sion. 

For  the  second  consecutive  month,  the 
drop  In  unemployment  occurred  entirely 
among  those  who  had  lost  their  last  Job, 
BLS  said.  The  government  said  78.1  million 
nonfarm  workers  were  on  company  payrolls 
In  January,  an  increase  of  1.8  million  since 
the  June  1975  low. 

Among  major  labor  force  groups,  adult 
men  showed  the  greatest  improvement.  Their 
Jobless  rate  declined  from  6.5  to  5.8  percent 
from  December  to  January.  The  rate  for  adult 
women  moved  down  over  the  month  from  8 
to  7.5  percent.  For  household  heads,  the 
rate  dropped  from  5.7  to  5.1  percent. 

Joblessness  among  teenagers  rose  three- 
tenths  of  1  percent  to  19.9  percent  in  Janu- 
ary, however.  The  Jobless  rate  for  black  teen- 
agers was  34.6  percent,  only  slightly  im- 
proved from  the  35.2  percent  of  the  previous 
month.  Their  rate  a  year  earlier  was  39.5 
percent. 

Joblessness  among  whlte-oollar  workers 
was  virtually  unchanged  at  4.7  percent  last 
month,  but  the  unemployment  rate  for  blue- 
collar  workers  fell  to  9.4  percent  from  10.7 
percent  in  December. 

The  average  duration  of  unemployment 
held  at  nearly  17  weeks  while  the  number  of 
"hard-core"  unemployed — those  out  of  work 
27  weeks  or  longer — was  little  changed  at  a 
record  level  of  1.6  million. 


RURAL  HOUSING  PROGRAMS  WILL 
MISS  GOALS  UNLESS  IMPOUND- 
MENT REVERSED 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration  has  currently  impounded 
more  than  $500  million  in  rural  housing 


loan  authority  that  Congress  has  voted. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  President 
and  to  my  coUeagues  In  Congress  that  a 
continuation  of  that  impoundment  will 
jeopardize  the  administration's  own  tar- 
gets in  the  field  of  rural  housing. 

Prior  to  last  year,  Mr.  President,  the 
number  of  imlts  assisted  imder  the  inter- 
est-credit programs  of  Farmers  Home 
Administration  had  been  on  a  downward 
slide  for  2  years.  Between  fiscal  years 
1972  and  1973  the  number  of  subsidized 
imits  financed  by  the  agency  dropped  by 
9  percent,  from  64.420  to  58,350.  In  fis- 
cal year  1974  the  program  level  fell  by 
another  15  percent  to  49,820  units.  Last 
year  that  trend  was  dramatically  re- 
versed and  the  number  of  units  rose  by 
54  percent  to  a  record  level  of  76.910. 

For  the  current  fiscal  year,  it  is  pro- 
jected by  the  administration  to  rise 
another  16  percent  to  88,860  units.  But  a 
careful  comparison  of  the  program  tar- 
gets which  go  into  that  estimate  with 
past  program  experience  and  with  the 
data  from  the  first  half  of  this  fiscal  year 
make  it  clear  that  the  increase  will  not 
occur  unless  the  President  allows  Farm- 
ers Home  to  use  the  additional  loan 
fimds  Congress  has  provided  to  it.  With- 
out those  additional  funds.  I  would  pre- 
dict that  this  year's  level  of  assisted  rural 
housing  units  will  be  only  marginally 
above  last  year's.  Based  on  the  first  half 
of  the  year,  the  fiscal  year  1976  program 
levels  could  be  more  than  11.000  units 
below  the  administration's  own  target — 
a  shortfall  of  about  12  percent. 

It  is  true  that  if  you  look  in  this  year's 
budget  documents  they  would  have  you 
believe  that  the  target  of  88.860  sub- 
sidized units  can  be  reached  without  the 
Impounded  funds,  but  the  estimates  in 
the  budget  documents  are  based  on  very 
unrealistic  assumptions.  I  know  that 
Budget  Director  Lynn  and  others  in  the 
administration  boast  that  this  year's 
budget  is  a  "straight-up"  document,  but 
I  think  the  statistics  on  Farmers  Home 
subsidized  housing  units  reflect  a  slight 

tut. 

In  the  first  place,  the  administration 
continues  to  project  $20  mUlion  in  loans 
for  home  repair,  giving  a  program  level 
of  8,000  xmlts  affected.  In  fact,  the  agen- 
cy has  never  loaned  more  than  $5  mil- 
lion in  a  year  imder  this  program,  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  They  seem  to  be  do- 
ing better  this  year  and  reported  $3  mil- 
lion in  loans  during  the  first  6  months  of 


fiscal  year  1976.  but  even  if  they  keep  up 
they  will  only  finance  2,400  home  re- 
pairs rather  than  the  8,000  projected  in 
the  budget — and  if  they  set  an  even 
higher  program  record  by  utilizing  $7.5 
million  of  those  direct  loan  funds,  they 
would  still  be  5,000  units  below  the  tar- 
get. 

Second,  the  administration  Is  con- 
tinuing to  project  a  $267  million  pro- 
gram level  for  subsidized  rental  housing. 
But  the  data  from  the  first  half  of  the 
year  show  only  $72.5  million  loaned 
under  that  program — less  than  55  per- 
cent the  rate  needed  if  they  were  to  make 
the  budget  target.  Even  if  they  do  twice 
as  well  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  as 
in  the  first,  they  will  still  be  an  estimated 
3,200  units  short  of  their  own  goal. 

And  finally,  the  budget  continues  to 
claim  that  their  hcnneownership  pro- 
gram will  emphasize  existing  housing 
and  the  rehabilitation  of  existing  hous- 
ing. But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  supply  of  existing  housing  in  rural 
areas  which  is  decent  or  even  suitable 
for  rehabilitation  is  just  not  large  enough 
to  support  the  administration's  desire  to 
save  money  by  emphasizing  rehabilita- 
tion loans. 

The  figures  in  the  budget  are  based  on 
the  assumption  that  45  percent  of  the 
homeownership  loan  funds  will  go  for 
existing  housing,  either  with  or  without 
rehabilitation.  But.  if  the  adminLstration 
will  look  at  the  information  from  the  first 
half  of  this  fiscal  year  it  will  find  that 
only  26  percent  of  the  homeownership 
loans  want  for  such  purposes.  That  pat- 
tern Is,  I  might  add,  fully  consistent  with 
the  experience  of  the  preceding  year, 
fiscal  year  1975.  Because  of  the  difference 
in  the  average  loan  size  for  existing  hous- 
ing and  the  average  loan  size  for  new 
construction,  that  difference  between  45 
and  26  percent  can  translate  into  about 
2.300  less  imits  financed  than  the  target 
level. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  table  which  compares  the  ad- 
ministration's estimates  for  subsidized 
rural  housing  with  more  realistic  projec- 
tions, assuming  the  same  level  of  $1,660 
million  in  insured  loan  funds,  but  with 
a  program  level  in  direct  loans  for  home 
repair  at  a  level  far  more  likely  than 
that  projected  in  the  budget  document. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


FmHA  SUBSIDIZED  HOUSING  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1976-A  COMPARISON  OF  ADMINISTRATION  ESTIMATES  WITH  MORE  REALISTIC  PROJECTIONS 


More  realistic  projactioiis 


Administration  estimates 


Program  mix  A 


Program  mix  B 


Type  o(  units  financed 


Loan  funds 
(millions) 


Units 


Loan  funds 
(millions) 


Units 


Loan  funds 
(millions) 


Units 


Insured  loans: 

Homeownership— New  construction. 
Homeownership— Existinji  housing.. 

Homeownership — Rehabilitation 

Rental  housing 

Total,  insured  loans 

Direct  loans;  Homo  repair 

Total,  subsidized  housing 


S7C0 

sn 

73 
267 


31,750 

25.400 

6,350 

17,360 


$1, 121. 1 

363.6 

30.3 

145.0 


46,S30 
16,490 
2.630 
9,430 


$930.4 

461.6 

50.5 

217.5 


38,860 

20.930 

4,390 

14,140 


1  660 

80.860 
8,000 

1.660.0 
6.0 

75,380 
2,400 

1,660.0 
7.5 

78,320 
3,000 

■  20 

1  680 

88,860 

1.666.0 

77,780 

1,667.5 

81,320 

i  strati  on. 


Note:  Program  mix  A  assumes  continuation  of  pattern  reflected  in  1st  half  of  Focal  year  1976;  program  mix  B  assumes  a  proram  mix  midway  between  that  and  the  one  assumed  by  the  admin- 
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Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  this 
tablo  shows  that  the  total  level  of  as- 
sisted rural  housing  units  to  be  expected 
in  fiscal  year  1976  is  7.540  to  11,080  less 
than  the  administration's  own  target  if 
the  administration's  dollar  levels  are 
adhered  to. 

As  things  now  stand,  the  additional 
$500  million  which  we  voted  for  rural 
housing  programs  in  December  will  be- 
come available  about  the  middle  of 
March  or  so.  That  is  the  case  if  the  ad- 
ministration Insists  on  waiting  all  of  the 
45  congressional  days  specified  in  the 
Impoundment  Control  Act  to  allow  Con- 
gress to  act  on  a  rescission.  In  fact,  the 
House  has  already  acted  on  this  particu- 
lar rescission  and  rejected  it.  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  soon  do  so  and  that  the 
administration  will  thereupon  release  the 
funds  and  end  its  refusal  to  do  as  Con- 
gress directs.  Its  failure  to  do  so  will,  as 
these  figures  make  clear,  jeopardize  its 
own  supposed  goals  in  terms  of  the  sub- 
sidized rural  housing  program. 


ICC  INEPPIC7IENCY 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  of  February  2  contained  an 
article  entitled.  "Staff  Finds  ICC  in  Pol- 
icy Vacuum,"  which  illustrates  one  more 
problem  with  the  whole  concept  of 
agency  regulation  of  the  free  market 
economy.  The  article  reports  that,  ac- 
cording to  a  study  by  the  ICC's  own  staff, 
the  Commission's  enforcement  of  the 
law  "has  no  overall  purpose,"  and  that  it 
concentrates  on  economlc^dly  unimpor- 
tant cases. 

This  should  not  be  surprising  to  any- 
one who  has  either  seen  the  results  of 
ICC  activity  or  has  studied  the  internal 
dynamics  of  regulatory  agencies.  The 
railroads  lie  prostrated  as  the  best  mon- 
ument to  the  results  of  I<X!  regulation; 
although  the  railroad  is  the  most  effi- 
cient way  to  move  goods  and  often  people 
as  well,  our  regulated  railroad  industry 
is  in  the  final  stages  of  capital  starva- 
tion. Why?  Because  the  ICC  has  held 
the  rate-of -return  on  investment  in  the 
industry  to  below  the  cost  of  capital  for 
25  years.  The  railroads  are  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  the  ICC  seems  to  have 
learned  its  economics  from  Juan  Peron. 

As  the  Times  article  indicates,  the  in- 
ternal dynamics  of  the  agency  also  con- 
tribute to  its  congenital  incapability  to 
promote  efficiency.  A  researcher's  work 
is  evaluated  quantitatively,  not  qualita- 
tively, -nils  sort  of  thing  is  inevitable  in 
any  bureaucracy,  and  it  is  one  reason 
why  a  free  market  approach  is  invari- 
ably better. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Times  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Staff  Finos  ICJC  in  Polict  Vacuxtm:  Report 
Sats  Enforcement  Poctjses  on  'Econom- 
ICALLT  Insignificant  Cases' 

(By  David  Bumham) 

Washington,    February    1 — An   unusually 

blunt  report  by  the  staff  of  the  Interstate 

Commerce  Commission  has  concluded  that 

the  commission's  enforcement  of  the  law 


"has  no  over-all  purpose"  and  "concentrates 
on  economically  insignificant  cases." 

The  report,  labeled  administratively  confi- 
dential, also  maintained  that  "major  efforts 
of  regulatory  concern  are  virtually  untouched 
by  our  enforcement  program." 

The  I.C.C..  which  has  a  staff  of  2.100  and 
an  annual  budget  of  about  $50  million.  Is 
responsible  for  enforcing  many  of  tiie  Fed- 
eral laws  governing  the  railroads,  trucks, 
buses,  pipelines  and  barges,  and  thus  has  a 
vast  potential  impact  on  the  nation's  econ- 
omy. It  was  established  by  Congress  In  1887, 
making  it  the  oldest  Federal  regulatory 
agency,  and  Is  widely  considered  the  most 
creaky. 

The  critical  staff  study,  a  copy  of  which 
was  obtained  by  The  New  York  Times,  Is 
expected  to  be  the  subject  of  a  hetulng  sched- 
uled for  tomorrow  by  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Oversight  and  Investigations 
headed  by  Representative  John  E.  Moss, 
Democrat  of  California. 

Asked  for  comment  on  the  staff  report, 
George  M.  Stafford,  chairman  of  the  I.CC 
said  he  had  requested  the  study  as  part  of 
the  commission's  continuing  effort  to  im- 
prove its  performance. 

"I  asked  them  to  write  down  everything 
they  found  out,  but  the  fact  that  it  Is  in  the 
report  doesn't  mean  it's  true,"  Mr.  Stafford 
said. 

The  44-page  report  was  submitted  to  Mr. 
Stafford  by  Alan  M.  Pitzwater  chairman  of 
the  staff  panel,  last  Oct.  8. 

"The  panel  found  that  there  Is  liUle,  If 
any,  develc^ment  or  coordination  of  policy, 
either  at  the  headquarters  or  the  field  levels," 
the  report  said.  "One  field  employee  put  it 
bluntly  when  he  stated  that  the  compliance 
program  operates  like  a  ship  without  a 
captain." 

The  report  said  the  policy  void  resulted  in 
several  undesirable  consequences,  "first,  the 
compliance  program  has  no  over-all  purpose." 
It  added: 

"Investigators  at  the  lowest  level  of  the 
organization  are  permitted  to  decide  who, 
what,  when  and  where  to  make  investiga- 
tions. Because  investigators  believe  their 
performance  is  Judged  primarily.  If  not  solely, 
on  the  number  of  cases  which  they  handle 
per  year.  Investigators  concentrate  on  simple 
cases,  which  usually  are  of  little  or  no  eco- 
nomic significance." 

DIFFICT7I.TIES   NOT    NEW 

The  letter  transmitting  the  report  to  Mr. 
Stafford  noted  that  the  difficulties  found  by 
the  staff  panel  were  not  new.  "The  principal 
weaknesses  that  we  have  found  In  the  com- 
mission's compliance  program  and  the  orga- 
nizational units  are  similar  in  many  respects 
to  those  Identified  in  the  earlier  studies,  and 
more  recently  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office,"  the  letter  said. 

The  panel  recommended  a  number  of 
major  changes: 

A  central  office  of  compliance  should  be 
established  In  which  the  700  persons  scat- 
tered tn  the  commission's  Bureau  of  Enforce- 
ment, Bureau  of  Operations  and  Audit  Sec- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Accounts  would  be 
merged. 

The  Commission's  compliance  program 
should  be  redirected  with  the  emphasis 
shifted  to  areas  of  more  economic  signifi- 
cance, increased  efforts  on  identifying  viola- 
tions by  water  cturiers,  freight  forwarders, 
and  pipelines,  increased  attention  to  shipper 
culpability  and  strengthened  authority  over 
agriculture  cooperatives. 

Procedures  for  evaluating  the  performance 
of  field  agents  should  abandon  the  present 
emphasis  on  the  number  of  oases  completed 
each  year.  The  report  contended  that  the  lack 
of  direction  and  the  widespread  belief  that 
asking  the  largest  possible  number  of  cases 
each  year  was  a  prerequisite  to  promotion 
meant  that  "the  large  majority  of  investiga- 


tions conducted  and  cases  concluded  Involve 
operating  ti^^ts  Tlolatlons  against  extremely 
smaller  motor  carriers  (less  than  $300,000 
annual  revenues) ,  which  have  little  economic 
Impact." 

SIGNIFICAIfT  CASES 

Most  investigators,  the  report  said,  agree 
there  are  a  considerable  number  of  truly  sig- 
nificant cases  Involving  such  areas  as  viola- 
tions of  the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act,  but  that 
the  investigatory  effort  is  simply  not  directed 
toward  them  because  "the  numbers  game 
precludes  investigators  from  devoting  the 
time  necessary  for  their  development." 

The  report  also  maintained  Uiat  the  com- 
mission's i»«sent  enforcement  effort  appeared 
"to  discriminate  against  small  camers  and 
against  thoee  carriers  who  keep  good  records" 
because  'their  violations  are  more  easily 
detectable  than  those  firms  which  ke^  inac- 
curate or  incomplete  records." 

The  report  also  said  that  the  commission 
should  establish  a  new  mechanism  t<x  Com- 
munication Commission  directives.  "The 
panel  found  that  althoiigh  a  system  of  sorts 
Is  in  plans  for  the  dissemination  of  commis- 
sion policy,  guidelines  and  case  precedents, 
there  is  virtually  no  regard  for  implementa- 
tion of  directives." 

"Field  offices,*'  the  report  said,  "operate  in 
a  vacuiun,  often  pursuing  obsolete  policies 
and  directives  and,  in  some  instances,  devel- 
oping their  own." 


FOREST  HAVEN— ACTION  REQUIRED 
TO  BETTER  SERVE  MENTALLY  RE- 
TARDED PERSONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
several  occasions  I  have  discussed  in  the 
Senate  a  very  serious  situation  at  Forest 
Haven,  the  District  of  Columbia's  resi- 
dential facility  for  the  mentally  retarded. 

At  my  request,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  investigated  the  accounting  of 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for 
Forest  Haven  and  especially  of  staffing 
problems  at  this  facility.  The  GAO  re- 
port, wtiich  was  released  in  May  of  1974, 
brought  out  the  central  problem:  staff 
shortages  in  all  areas  including  main- 
tenance, housekeeping,  nursing,  coim- 
seling.  and  management. 

Since  then  a  dedicated  administrator 
has  been  hired  and  there  have  been 
other  improvements.  But  it  is  reported 
that  the  residents  still  suffer  from  every- 
thing from  abuse  and  neglect  to  unsani- 
tary conditions.  Most  of  the  problems  are 
directly  related  to  the  shortage  of  staff. 
For  tiie  most  part  the  situation  described 
2  years  ago  remains  true  today. 

The  Congress  appropriated  funds  for 
some  additional  staff  but  most  of  it  never 
reached  the  facility. 

Mr.  President,  in  November  1975.  I 
wrote  to  Joseph  Yeldell,  Director  of  the 
D.C.  Department  of  Human  Resources 
which  is  responsible  for  Forest  Haven.  I 
asked  for  some  answers  on  the  situation 
at  Forest  Haven.  To  date  I  have  not  re- 
ceived a  response.  I  have  now  written  to 
Mayor  Washington  for  some  answers  as 
to  what  can  be  done  to  provide  staff  su- 
pervision for  mentally  retarded  residents 
who  cannot  care  for  tiiemselves. 

We  must  do  something  now  to  help. 
Only  tbe  other  day  another  resident  was 
foimd  to  have  been  attacked.  In  Novem- 
ber two  residents  were  beaten.  I  have  re- 
quested the  Subcommittee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  to  explore  what 
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can  be  done  to  provide  the  city  with 
fiinds  to  adequately  staff  this  facility  and 
to  require  the  Department  of  Human  Re- 
sources fimds  for  Forest  Haven  are  not 
diverted  to  other  programs.  We  in  the 
Congress  share  the  responsibility  for 
whatever  happens  there. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  appeal  from  the  Friends  of 
Forest  Haven  which  appeared  in  their 
recent  newsletter.  Echoes  from  Forest 
Haven. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  this  appeal  and  the  two  recent 
excellent  articles  from  the  Washington 
Star,  which  vividly  point  out  the  deplor- 
able situation  at  Forest  Haven,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cord, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  Echoes  from  Forest  Haven) 

Wbo  will  give  us  the  answers? 

Who  wlU  hear  oxir  prayers? 

Who  is  kind  enough  to  care? 

Why  Is  Forest  Haven  so  critically  under- 
staffed? 

Why  are  our  children  neglected? 

Why  are  our  children  mistreated? 

Who  wUl  give  us  the  answers? 

vnio  will  hear  our  prayers? 

Who  Is  kind  enough  to  care? 

Why  do  our  children  have  to  sleep  without 
sheets  on  their  beds? 

Where  are  the  excellent  programs  our  chil- 
dren are  supposed  to  be  enrolled  In? 

When  win  the  Snake  Pit  that  Is  called 
Forest  Haven  be  turned  back  Into  the  Quail- 
fled  Institution  for  the  mentally  retarded  It 
should  be? 

Who  win  give  us  the  answers? 

Who  wlU  hear  our  prayers? 

Who  is  kind  enough  to  care? 

Where  Is  the  money  that  was  appropriated 
to  hire  more  staff  at  Forest  Haven? 

Who  Is  neglecting  whose  job  and  there- 
fore neglecting  our  children? 

Who  Is  to  blame  for  our  unending  grief? 

Who  win  give  us  the  answers? 

Who  will  hear  our  prayers? 

Who  Is  kind  enough  to  care? 

When  win  our  chUdren  get  the  proper  care? 

When  wUl  the  educational  programs  be 
Instituted? 

When  win  there  be  enough  staff  at  Forest 
Haven  so  our  chlldred  will  get  the  proper 
care? 

Who  WlU  give  us  the  answers? 

Who  will  hear  our  prayers? 

Who  Is  kind  enough  to  care? 

FcKxsT  Havzn  :  Arm  2  Ykaxs.  thx  Fosgoitzm 

9lUX  SUFPUl 

(By  Diane  Brockett) 

In  the  Curley  Building  at  Forest  Haven, 
the  District's  institution  for  the  mentally 
retarded,  a  profoundly  retarded  young  man 
with  gaunt  cheeks  stares  balefully  from  the 
same  taU,  narrow  window  day  In  and  day  out. 
His  view  Is  of  a  dilapidated,  brick  adminis- 
tration building  across  the  road. 

The  man  was  at  the  same  window  two 
years  ago.  staring  blankly  at  the  world  out- 
side, when  an  Investigation  by  The  Star 
called  attention  to  the  miserable  plight  of 
Forest  Haven's  1,300  residents.  Local  and  na- 
tional officials  professed  outrage  and  vowed 
that  things  would  change. 

But  a  visitor  to  Forest  Haven  still  would 
see  the  young  man  at  the  window,  his  lonely 
days  still  filled  with  emptiness,  a  squalid 
symbol  that  things  at  Forest  Haven  have  not 
changed. 

"It  tears  me  up  to  see  him  there  every  day 
when  I  come  to  work  and  every  day  when  I 
leave,"  said  a  Forest  Haven  employe  who  was 


at  the  institution  when  promises  of  reform 
were  made. 

Forest  Haven  Is  a  bleak,  sprawling  collec- 
tion of  17  one-  and  two-story  brick  buUdlngs, 
looking  like  a  decaying  college  campus  from 
the  19208.  It  U  set  in  rural  Maryland.  23  miles 
from  Washington,  Just  off  the  Washington- 
Baltimore  Parkway  near  Laurel. 

The  Institution's  1,050  residents,  a  decline 
of  250  over  the  last  two  years,  range  from  the 
profoundly  retarded  with  an  I.Q.  level  of 
about  35,  to  the  nearly  normal,  some  of 
whom  are  merely  Illiterate.  Like  most  homes 
for  the  retarded.  Forest  Haven  has  been  used 
all  too  often  as  a  repository  for  unwanted  and 
problem  chUdren. 

A  catalog  of  Forest  Haven's  problems,  1976 
edition.  Is  almost  a  reprint  of  the  1973  ver- 
sion: overcrowded,  understaffed,  underfunded 
and  a  demoralized  staff  that  knows  the  Insti- 
tution has  been  forgotten  by  the  public.  But 
the  size  of  the  staff  has  shrunk  even  further 
since  1973.  and  Forest  Haven's  budget.  In 
terms  of  buying  power,  also  has  diminished. 

A  series  of  Inspections  of  the  Institution 
conducted  by  The  Star  over  the  last  month 
found  such  problems  as : 

A  cafeteria  so  unsanitary  D.C.  Environmen- 
tal Services  officials  want  to  close  It  down 
(they  only  have  authority  to  shut  restaurants 
and  private  facilities,  not  the  District's  own 
operations) . 

A  shortage  of  funds  so  acute  that  Forest 
Haven  residents  are  forced  to  pay  out  of  their 
own  meager  pockets  for  custodial  supplies, 
soap,  disinfectant,  mops,  to  keep  the  build- 
ings clean.  Staff  members  also  buy  many  of 
the  daUy  necessities  such  as  aspirin  and  light 
bulbs. 

Among  the  myriad  supply  shortages  at 
Forest  Haven  is  the  linen  problem.  Parents 
frequently  take  bedclothes  home  with  them 
to  wash  so  there  will  be  enough  to  get 
through  a  weekend.  When  the  institution 
runs  out  of  diapers  for  residents  without 
toilet  control  the  precious  sheets  are  ripped 
up  to  make  substitutes. 

As  a  result  of  staff  shortages,  parents  re- 
port that  their  children  have  been  straight- 
jacketed  as  a  resxilt  of  staff  shortages,  al- 
though they  have  never  needed  to  be  re- 
strained In  the  past. 

Employees  regularly  work  16-hour  shifts, 
an  undesirable  practice  In  a  situation  where 
patient  abuse  Is  a  constant  danger.  Coun- 
selors are  so  overworked  they  do  not  have 
time  to  make  sure  residents  swallow  their 
medicines.  Overtime  costs  run  $46,000  a 
month. 

Forest  Haven's  school  buses  are  so  old 
that  ChUdren  who  attend  special  education 
schools  In  the  District  sometimes  don't  get 
there  because  none  of  the  vehicles  Is  operat- 
ing. 

Residential  buildings  are  as  run  down, 
filthy  and  depressing  as  any  Inner-clty  tene- 
ment. Most  of  the  buildings  have  no  jani- 
torial services,  and  maintenance  is  done 
only  in  emergencies. 

Roland  J.  Queene,  hired  as  superintendent 
In  August  1974  to  turn  the  Institution  Into 
a  more  humane  faculty  of  which  the  District 
no  longer  need  be  ashamed,  said  the  Insti- 
tution still  gives  an  embarrassing  brand 
of  treatment  to  at  least  70  percent  of  Its 
1,050  residents. 

At  one  point  In  November  1973,  It  appeared 
that  a  new  day  was  dawning  for  Forest 
Haven,  Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey,  D-Mlnn., 
speaking  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  described 
the  Institution  as  "a  shocking  case  of  gov- 
ernmental abuse  of  1,300  people"  and  as 
"an  insult  to  Ood's  children  ...  to  this 
government  ...  to  any  sense  of  decency." 
He  promised  be  would  "haraas"  CongreM 
and  the  D.C.  government  untU  something 
was  done  about  these  "hundreds  of  people 
forgotten  by  society  and  seemingly  barely 
tolerated  by  government." 

The  District   hired   Queene  to   replace   a 


registered  nurse  who  had  been  acting  su- 
perintendent for  28  months.  The  city  also 
drew  up  an  8-year  plan  to  revamp  and  Im- 
prove Forest  Haven.  The  plan  called  for  $8.2 
mUllon  to  be  added  to  the  Institution's 
budget  over  the  next  eight  years.  Congress 
appropriated  the  first  $lii  million  for  fis- 
cal year  1975. 

The  new  superintendent  has  set  the  In- 
stitution on  a  course  of  preparing  as  many 
residents  as  possible  to  return  to  their  com- 
mimltles — about  400  of  the  total  1060  resi- 
dents, Queene  estimates.  He  has  made  mod- 
est gains  In  Improving  the  lives  of  those 
who  wUl  remain. 

But  Queene  himself  Insists  that  living  In 
an  Institution  such  as  Forest  Haven  Is 
"worse  than  being  In  jail."  He  has  refused 
to  admit  any  new  residents  except  under 
court  order.  StUl,  Queene  says,  there  are  In- 
stances of  poor  commitments,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  recently  committed  delinquent  teenager 
with  a  relatively  low  I.Q. 

"His  problem  Is  delinquency,  not  mental 
retardation.  What  can  we  do  now  but  give 
him  three  meals  a  day  and  a  place  to  stay? 
We  have  absolutely  no  programs  for  him." 
Queene  said. 

The  Curley  BuUdlng — a  cold,  low-slung,  ce- 
ment and  brick  dormitory  opened  In  1971 
as  the  Institution's  show  piece — now  has  be- 
come the  most  troubled  cottage  at  Forest 
Haven.  As  the  home  of  200  profoiindly  re- 
tarded residents.  It  Is  the  place  where  the 
shortages  seem  especially  cruel. 

The  residents  live  In  groups  of  about  30, 
their  beds  In  cubicles  containing  six  beds 
each — and  nothing  else.  There  are  equaUy 
barren  day  rooms  with  connecting  mass  bath- 
rooms. 

The  buUdlng  Is  clean  and  the  walls  brightly 
colored,  but  ever3rthing  else  Is  stark  and  ster- 
Ue,  without  the  first  touch  of  softness.  There 
Is  no  furniture,  merely  beds,  folding  chairs 
and  hard  benches. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  Curley  Building,  about 
20  women  and  girls  were  lying  on  the  bare 
tUe  floor  of  a  day  room  or  sitting  on  the 
wooden  benches.  Some  were  scratching  and 
fondling  one  another  and  themselves.  Some 
stared  toward  some  non-existent  vista. 
Some  grabbed  clumsily  at  the  visitor. 

Their  light  cotton  clothes  were  rumpled. 
they  wore  no  undergarments,  and  no  one 
bothered  If  a  dress  hung  open  or  was  pulled 
up  to  the  waist.  The  only  toy  In  the  vast 
room  was  a  detached  doll's  arm  that  lay 
untouched  on  the  floor. 

There  are  one  or  two  counselors  to  each 
dayroom  per  shift,  and  the  care  Is  rarely 
more  than  custodial.  The  only  counselor  In 
the  day  room  In  Curley  was  reading  a  movie 
magazine  whUe  the  women  wandered  aim- 
lessly and  roUed  on  the  floor.  She  explained: 
"When  you  are  by  yourself  all  you  can  do  Is 
watch  them.  Otherwise.  If  you  give  attention 
to  one,  the  others  will  hurt  themselves  or 
each  other  to  get  your  attention." 

When  there  are  two  counselors  on  duty, 
one  can  give  Individual  attention  to  a  single 
resident  whUe  the  second  watches  the  re- 
maining 19  residents  doing  nothing. 

Because  of  a  federal  court  order,  55  resi- 
dents of  the  Curley  Building  are  In  school 
six  hours  a  day.  learning  things  such  as  the 
names  of  colors  and  how  to  hold  eating  uten- 
sUs.  But  for  the  remaining  145,  everyday  life 
everyday  Is  depresslngly  Uke  the  scene  In  the 
day  room — monotonous,  aimless  and  lonely. 

Those  145,  most  of  them  older,  did  not 
receive  any  educational  services  when  they 
were  school  age  because  no  federal  court 
order  existed.  There  Is  virtually  no  hope  now 
that  the  years  of  neglect  wUl  be  made  up  to 
them  or  to  the  other  several  hundred  older 
residents  around  the  Institution  who  have 
been  slmUarly  cheated. 

"Everybody  has  potential,"  Queene  said  of 
the  profoundly  retarded  Curley  Building  res- 
idents, people  who  repulse  many  vlslton.  In 
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part    because    of    the    surroundings   which 
make  them  seem  like  animals  in  a  zoo. 

"If  we  only  had  the  staff."  said  Queene. 
"They  can  at  least  be  toUet-tralned  and 
trained  to  feed  themselves.  We  dont  really 
know  their  potential.  They  can  experience 
pleasure,  feel  love  In  their  way,  know  when 
they've  been  hurt  both  mentally  and  physl- 
caUy." 

Original  plans  for  the  Curley  Building 
caUed  for  a  staff  of  116  nursing  assistants 
and  nine  nurses.  It  currently  has  83  nursing 
assistants  and  two  nurses. 

For  the  more  capable  residents,  who  live 
In  cottages  with  30  to  70  residents,  the  world 
consists  of  a  bed  In  a  vast  dormitory  with- 
out a  place  to  keep  personal  possessions;  a 
dismal  day  room  fximlshed  with  dilapidated 
furniture  and  a  television  set  blaring  at  all 
times.  The  resident  gets  three  meals  a  day 
In  a  barn-like  eating  haU.  The  food  is  such 
that  staff  members  eat  off  the  grounds. 

No  one  watches  what  the  residents  actu- 
ally eat,  so  some  probably  live  on  a  steady 
diet  of  cake,  Queene  said.  A  balanced  If  un- 
appetizing meal  Is  available,  however,  In  un- 
Umlted  portions. 

Staff  shortages  affect  every  aspect  of  life  at 
Forest  Haven.  In  the  infirmary,  which  houses 
bedridden  patients,  many  of  them  severely 
and  profoundly  retarded,  nurses  aides  must 
sometimes  bathe,  diaper  and  feed  13  per- 
sons. They  have  been  trained  to  give  some 
stimulation  and  affectionate  care  to  each 
patient  as  they  work,  but  with  so  many  peo- 
ple to  care  for  there  Is  little  time  for  Unger- 
Ing. 

In  cottages  where  residents  are  not  bed- 
ridden, yet  still  are  not  self-sufficient,  one 
counselor  may  be  faced  with  helping  35  per- 
sons brxish  their  teeth,  bathe  and  dress  each 
morning,  irmirirn  u  impossible  to  teach  one 
how  to  button  a  blouse  properly  or  which 
shoe  goes  on  which  foot. 

Peeling  and  filthy  paint,  dirty  floors,  dim 
lights,  broken  steps  and  barren,  wind-swept 
fields  comprise  the  Forest  Haven  environ- 
ment. 

"The  only  city  code  we  can  meet  Is  that 
of  how  much  smoke  we  produce  burning 
our  garbage,"  Queene  said,  referring  to  lax 
health  and  safety  conditions  throughout  the 
Institution.  He  said  the  backlog  of  repair 
requests  Is  over  b  year  old.  the  result  of  too 
few  maintenance  men  and  too  Uttle  money 
to  stock  parts. 

There  have  been  plans  for  over  two  years 
to  close  down  the  Forest  Haven  laundry, 
where  residents  work  In  Inhumane  heat  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  comfortable  tempera- 
tures In  winter,  but  the  bureaucracy  has 
never  foUowed  through,  Queene  said.  One 
Improvement  since  The  Star  wrote  about 
conditions  at  the  laundry  in  1978 — when 
residents  worked  In  the  heat  untU  they  col- 
lapsed— Is  that  the  toUet  facilities  In  the 
building  have  been  made  usable. 

Some  Improvements  are  planned  and  wUl 
go  forward  despite  the  District  government's 
curtailment  of  most  other  construction  proj- 
ects, according  to  Terry  Peal,  head  of  the 
D.C.  capital  Improvements  program. 

Some  200  residents  work  on  the  grounds, 
a  few  more  work  In  D.C.  or  Laurel.  About  60 
school-age  chUdren  go  to  special  education 
schools  In  the  District  and  the  other  217 
ChUdren,  age  7  to  16,  attend  school  days  on 
the  grounds.  But  half  of  the  1,050  residents 
stUl  have  nothing  to  do  aU  day,  Queene  said. 

They  stare  at  television  sets  or  Into  space, 
shuffle  around  the  grounds.  They  sit  In  hall- 
ways, some  begging  for  money.  One  old  man 
repeatedly  wandered  away  from  the  Institu- 
tion to  set  smaU  fires  In  nearby  fields. 

Judy  cries  "everytlme  we  see  her  becatise 
she  Just  wants  something  to  do  besides 
watch  television."  said  her  troubled  mother. 

Queene  offers  little  hope  to  the  parents 
of  changing  Judy's  life  or  that  of  the  man 
in  the   window   in  the  foreseeable  futture. 


"And  it's  not  that  we  dont  know  what  needs 
to  be  done,"  he  said  with  some  bitterness. 


[From  the  Washington  Star,  Feb.  2, 1978] 
Nkw  Dductok  Sats  Hx's  IjOsimc  GKOuifo: 
Lack   or   Psomised  Fdkds  Si^ws   Foizst 
Havxn  EbVOKM 

(By  Diane  Brockett) 

Shortly  after  Roland  J.  Queene  was  named 
superintendent  of  Forest  Haven,  the  Dis- 
trict's badly  troubled  Institution  for  the 
mentally  retarded,  he  vowed  to  close  it. 

At  least  40  pntxnt  of  the  then  1,300  per- 
sons living  at  Forest  Haven  never  should 
have  been  committed  to  such  a  place — a 
place  "worse  than  being  In  Jail,"  in  Queene's 
words.  And  he  felt  the  other  60  percent,  pro- 
foundly retarded  people,  deserved  humane 
treatment  and  careful  attention  of  a  kind 
that  Fcnrest  Haven  couldn't  provide. 

His  plan  was  to  ship  as  many  Forest  Haven 
residents  as  possible  away  from  the  bleak. 
Isolated  compound  in  rural  Maryland.  22 
miles  from  the  District,  and  to  find  new 
lives  for  them  In  their  own  commimities. 

That  would  free  the  institution  to  care 
for  the  severely  retarded,  those  vrlth  IQs  of 
35  or  lower,  plus  those  older  residents  who 
simply  had  been  at  Forest  Haven  too  long  to 
readjust  to  the  outside  world. 

A  year  and  a  half  later,  Queene  Is  a  dis- 
couraged man.  He  says  the  District  govern- 
ment has  broken  Its  promises  to  Forest  Haven 
since  he  was  hired  In  August  1974. 

He  hasnt  given  up  on  Forest  Haven. 
Queene  insists,  but  he's  convinced  he's  "los- 
ing ground"  trying  to  reform  the  place. 
There  are  fewer  funds — ^in  terms  of  buying 
power — avaUable  for  personnel  and  supplies 
than  there  were  two  years  ago,  and  condi- 
tions In  most  aspects  of  life  there  have  not 
Improved. 

Queene  was  hired  as  a  result  of  public  out- 
cry over  deplorable  conditions  at  Forest 
Haven  uncovered  by  llie  Star  In  October 
1973. 

A  month-long  Investigation  concluded 
Forest  Haven  was  a  forgotten  institution 
where  the  mentaUy  retarded,  ranging  from 
infants  to  elderly  people,  were  living  In 
crowded,  depressing,  often  filthy  conditions, 
most  of  them  condemned  to  the  barest  of 
existences  untU  death.  Like  many  state  In- 
stitutions for  the  mentally  retarded  across 
the  nation.  Forest  Haven  was  largely  the 
product  of  neglect. 

The  report  outraged  Congress,  which  said 
it  wanted  something  done  and  asked  the 
Oeneral  Accounting  Office  to  investigate. 
Sen.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  D-Mlnn.,  called 
Forest  Haven  "a  shocking  case  of  govwn- 
mental  abtise"  and  "an  insult  to  God's  chU- 
dren." 

When  the  District  drew  up  a  plan  to  up- 
grade the  Institution  by  nearly  doubling  Its 
$8  million  annual  budget  for  personnel,  sup- 
plies and  programs  over  an  eight-year  period, 
Congress  speedUy  approved  it. 

Virtually  none  of  the  new  funds  have 
materialized. 

A  new  investigation  of  Forest  Haven  by 
The  Star  last  month  found  conditions  much 
the  same  as  they  were  In  1973. 

It's  still  overcrowded,  understaffed  and 
underfimded.  The  demoralized  staff  has 
shrunk  further  and  the  institution's  budget, 
in  terms  of  buying  power,  also  has  dimin- 
ished. 

PcM-est  Haven  Is  a  ward  of  the  D.C.  Depart- 
ment of  Human  Resources,  headed  by  Joseph 
P.  YeldeU. 

"TeldeU  promised  me  the  world,"  Queene 
said  of  his  Initial  understanding  with  DHR 
officials.  "Forest  Haven  was  going  to  become 
a  model  for  the  rest  of  the  country." 

But  now,  Queene  asserts  bluntly:  "We 
dont  have  an  eight-year  plan.  We  havent 
been  allowed  to  spend  the  money." 

A  framer  director  of  mental  retardation  in 


Virginia.  Queene  is  a  soft-spoken  man  who 
has  become  unpopular  with  TeldeU  and  other 
high-level  District  officials  because  of  his 
outspcdLen  views  about  the  Institution's  sit- 
uation and  the  District  government's  re- 
^wnslblllty  for  it. 

YeldeU  and  other  officials  maintain  the 
Institution's  problems,  tho^igh  stUI  high  on 
the  priority  list,  must  await  some  solution 
to  the  dty  government's  own  financial  crisis. 

YeldeU  insists  be  has  kept  his  promises 
to  Queene  and  to  Congress — given  the  con- 
straints the  District  budget  deficit  has 
placed  upon  him.  The  fact  that  almost  none 
of  the  new  funds  appn^rlated  for  Forest 
Haven  have  materialized  could  not  be  helped. 
YeldeU  said,  because  the  money  was  needed 
to  cover  the  city  deficit. 

YeldeU  said  he  agrees  with  Queene's  plans 
for  Forest  Haven,  but  he  noted  that  the 
situation  Is  no  worse  than  at  many  insti- 
tutions for  the  retarded  throughout  the 
country. 

"Hums  Institutions  have  been  allowed  to 
be  substandard  for  years.  Now  the  cry  Is  to 
bring  them  up  to  par,  and  that  wlU  take 
an  awful  lot  of  dollars."  said  YeldeU. 

He  added  that  such  Institutions  need  a 
staff-resident  ratio  of  one-to-one.  In  oUier 
wtMtls.  Forest  Haven  would  have  to  double 
Its  current  staff  of  550  in  order  to  care  for 
residents  properly. 

"There  is  not  one  person  who  doesnt  give 
a  damn  about  Ftvest  Haven."  commented 
Dr.  Leonard  AUen.  chief  of  the  D.C.  Bureau 
of  Developmental  DlsabUlties  which  over- 
sees Forest  Haven.  "But  unless  smneone  gives 
us  lots  and  lots  of  money,  there  Is  <mly 
so  much  we  can  do." 

But  many  other  agencies  in  the  District 
government,  including  YeldeU 's  own  pubUc 
relations  staff,  have  been  aUowed  to  break 
the  city  government's  hiring  freeze. 

Forest  Haven,  already  faced  with  a  critical 
shortage  In  personnel,  watched  its  staff 
shrink  by  65  betare  getting  approval— one 
year  late— to  begin  hiring  50  "extra"  per- 
sonnel. The  extras,  vi^en  hired,  will  still  leave 
Forest  Haven  with  15  fewer  staff  members 
than  It  had  ^^en  Queene  took  over. 

YeldeU.  who  has  requested  an  extra  50 
staff  members  for  Forest  Haven  in  next 
year's  city  budget,  explained  that  the  D.C. 
government  allowed  other  agencies  to  break 
the  hiring  freeze  to  replace  departing  per- 
sonnel because  they  had  additional  funds 
already  in  their  budgets.  He  said  Forest 
Haven  had  not  been  allowed  to  break  the 
freeze  because  it  has  tieen  running  at  a 
deficit  at  least  since  1970. 

But  the  depth  of  Forest  Haven's  financial 
problem  is  hardly  surprising. 

Under  the  eight-year  plan.  Forest  Haven 
was  to  receive  $1.2  mUUon  in  additional 
funding  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  In  July 
1974.  The  additional  fimding  was  to  bo 
stepped  up  to  $2.2  mlUlon  in  July  1975,  and, 
with  similar  increases  each  year,  the  Institu- 
tion would  be  receiving  an  extra  $8.2  mUllon 
annuaUy  after  eight  years — all  In  addition  to 
Increases  in  the  basic  Forest  Haven  budget 
to  keep  it  in  line  with  Inflation. 

But  the  Institution  has  been  allowed  to 
i^jend  only  $675,000  in  new  funds  in  the  last 
two  years.  Implementation  of  the  eight-year 
plan  has  been  stymied  as  the  District  has 
diverted  most  of  the  other  funds  to  help 
cover  Its  own  growing  budget  deficit. 

Congress  was  partly  responsible  for  the 
loss  of  Forest  Haven's  first  $1.2  mlUlon 
supplemental  appn^riatlon.  It  was  cut  down 
to  $900,000  because  the  entire  D.C.  budget 
was  not  adopted  by  Congress  untU  after  the 
start  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Of  the  $900,000.  however.  Queene  was 
aUowed  to  ^>end  only  $225,000  at  the  out- 
set to  pay  residents  who  had  been  working 
without  wages  in  the  institution's  laundry, 
cafeteria,  offices  and  at  other  menial  Jobs. 
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All  of  Queenc'8  other  requests  for  expendi- 
tures of  the  supplemental  money  were 
turned  down  by  the  District  government. 

After  a  full  year  of  lobbying  for  his  funds, 
Queene  received  permission  to  start  hiring 
the  50  "extra"  employes  provided  for  In  the 
first  year  of  the  eight -year  plan — at  a  cost  of 
$450,000.  But  the  remaining  $225,000,  which 
bad  been  designated  for  new  supplies  and 
equipment,  was  taken  by  the  mayor's  ofDce 
to  cover  the  city's  deficit. 

In  addition.  Yeldell  and  Mayor  Walter  E. 
Washington  proposed  deferring  implementa- 
tion of  the  $2.2  million  second-year  appro- 
priation until  next  July. 

The  reason  they  gave  was  that  Forest 
Haven  had  not  finished  implementing  steps 
called  for  in  the  first  year  of  the  eight-year 
plan.  They  said  the  $2.2  million  also  would 
go  to  help  cover  the  city's  budget  deficit. 

Yeldell  said  he  does  not  feel  his  depart- 
ment has  acted  In  bad  faith  toward  Con- 
gress. 

"We  did  nothing  to  Interfere  with  the  first- 
year  program,"  he  said,  adding  that  he 
thought  the  flirst-year  money  that  has  been 
withheld  Is  Inconsequential.  He  said  that 
despite  repeated  requests,  the  mayor  had  re- 
fused for  months  to  exempt  the  50  extra 
staff  positions  from  the  cltywide  freeze  on 
government  hiring,  which  has  been  in  effect 
since  before  Queene  was  hired. 

But  Queene  said  when  be  was  hired  he  was 
promised  that  the  extra  staff  positions  called 
for  In  the  eight-year  plan  would  be  ex- 
empted from  the  freeze. 

Other  sources  said  Forest  Haven  was  not 
exempted  from  the  hiring  freeze  because  it 
was  not  high  on  the  priority  list.  Otherwise, 
the  sources  said,  funds  from  other  offices 
could  have  been  redirected  by  Teldell. 

While  Forest  Haven  has  not  been  allowed 
to  hire  new  personnel  until  now.  it  has  been 
paying  $46,000  a  month  In  overtime  Just  to 
maintain  a  mlnlmiun  staff  level  in  the  re- 
sidential cottages.  Queene  said  that  amount 
of  overtime  Is  enough  to  cover  65  to  70  new 
employes  working  regular  hours. 

Teldell  said  the  institution  had  been  told 
to  make  a  report  showing  It  would  be  more 
advantageous  to  hire  people  than  to  spend 
the  overtime.  He  said  Queene  never  made  the 
report. 

But  Queene  said  he  submitted  the  re- 
quested report  twice,  in  September  1974  and 
October  1975.  He  said  DHK  never  responded. 

Many  employes  are  regularly  working  16- 
bour  shifts,  leading  to  exhaustion  and  short 
tempers,  he  said.  There  is  less  emphasis  on 
working  with  the  residents  and  more  on 
simply  containing  them. 

There  were  two  serious  beatings  of  patients 
by  counselors  in  November,  neither  related  to 
long  working  hours.  Queene  said,  but  he 
thinks  the  overtime  practices  could  aggra- 
vate the  situation  seriously. 

The  two  employes  Involved  In  the  Novem- 
ber beatings  have  been  transferred  from  For- 
est Haven  to  other  Jobs  within  DHR. 

The  lack  of  funds  pervades  every  aspect  of 
life  at  Forest  Haven.  Bureaucratic  strings 
must  be  pulled  to  get  enough  food  for  the 
week,  and  residents  go  to  bed  lonely  each 
night  because  there  is  no  one  with  time 
enough  to  give  them  a  little  personal  atten- 
tion during  the  day. 

Buildings  are  never  cleaned  because  of  a 
shortage  of  Janitors.  Maintenance  is  on  an 
emergency  basis  and  only  if  there  Is  money 
for  the  spare  parts.  Pvu-nlture  Is  ratty. 

The  educational  staff  has  been  stretched  to 
provide  special  education  for  all  retarded 
youngsters.  6  to  17.  In  order  to  meet  a  court 
mandate.  But  the  budget  cannot  provide 
teachers  for  those  under  6  or  over  17.  Forest 
Haven  has  lost  nine  teachers  In  the  last  two 
years,  while  grant  funds  have  permitted  only 
two  to  be  hired. 

A  court-ordered  evaluation  of  the  educa- 
tional program  In  November  fo\md  consider- 


able Improvement  but  not  enough  to  over- 
come the  shortage  of  staff  and  supplies. 

There  are  a  few  Job  training  programs  on 
the  grounds — In  hortlcultiire.  Janitorial  and 
cafeteria  work  and  in  the  laundry,  where 
residents  have  sometimes  collapsed  in  the 
stifling  heat. 

In  another  Job  program,  which  teaches 
residents  to  work  in  a  commercial  bakery,  the 
instructor  Is  close  to  retirement.  Unless  the 
hiring  freeze  Is  lifted,  the  program  will  die. 

For  a  time  a  Forest  Haven  social  worker  at- 
tempted to  contact  about  160  retarded  chil- 
dren's parents  all  of  whom  had  moved  out 
of  the  District.  The  worker  was  to  try  to  per- 
suade the  parents  to  transfer  their  children 
to  institutions  in  their  new  states  of  resi- 
dence, but  that  program  came  to  a  standstill 
when  DHR  detailed  the  worker  to  a  project 
outside  Forest  Haven. 

For  Queene,  the  most  frustrating  aspect  of 
his  efforts  to  modernize  Forest  Haven  has 
been  the  apathetic  response  of  government 
officials. 

When  Forest  Haven  first  was  opened  in 
1925,  the  prevailing  theory  of  treatment  for 
the  mentally  retarded  was  to  hide  them 
away — either  in  the  attic  or  out  In  the 
country. 

Queene  believes  that  a  turning  point  In 
the  public's  attitude  resulted  from  the  open- 
ness of  the  Kennedy  family  In  the  early 
1960s  In  dealing  with  the  President's  re- 
tarded sister. 

The  resulting  awareness  and  sense  of  hu- 
manity toward  retarded  persons  has  created 
a  new  emphasis  on  education  and  training. 

For  the  most  severely  retarded  who  will 
always  have  to  live  in  Institutions,  the  new 
philosophy  of  care  Includes  teaching  them  to 
live  up  to  their  potential,  whether  It  be 
brushing  their  own  teeth,  taking  charge  of 
their  own  clothing,  chewing  and  swallowing 
solid  food,  or  using  a  toilet. 

Since  1974,  Queene  has  reduced  the  Forest 
Haven  population  from  1.300  to  1.050.  but  he 
still  maintains  that  40  percent  of  Forest 
Haven's  residents  should  never  have  been 
committed  there.  All  but  30  of  the  residents 
were  court  committed. 

The  Forest  Haven  staff  has  opened  two 
group  residential  homes  in  the  District,  one 
each  for  men  and  women,  and  they  have  been 
filled  by  the  residents  most  able  to  care  for 
themselves  and  hold  Jobs.  They  pay  the  rent 
and  other  expenses  out  of  their  salaries  and 
are  supervised  by  a  team  of  Forest  Haven 
staff  members. 

A  few  former  residents  also  have  moved 
Into  apartments,  some  sharing  with  each 
other,  and  another  14  are  ready  to  try  their 
wings  in  the  outside  world  when  suitable  liv- 
ing arrangements  and  Jobs  can  be  found. 

The  more  difficult  part  of  Queene's  avowed 
task — to  empty  Forest  Haven  of  as  many 
residents  as  possible — will  be  to  place  the 
less  capable  residents. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  eight-year  plan. 
Forest  Haven  was  to  receive  $675,000  to  assist 
in  freeing  residents  from  the  Institution.  The 
money  wsa  to  have  paid  for  37  new  staff 
members,  among  other  things. 

An  ancillary  effort  has  been  to  teach  all 
residents  the  basic  skills  ol  living — from 
budgeting  and  maintaining  a  household  to 
using  a  deodorant  and  silverware,  depending 
on  Individual  ability. 

Here  again,  staff  shortages  have  proven 
disastrous. 

"How  can  you  teach  tooth-brushing  If 
you're  one  counselor  with  50  residents?"  said 
Geneva  S.  Folsom,  a  staff  member  of  the 
George  Washington  Medical  School  who  has 
a  federal  grant  to  bead  the  Forest  Haven 
program. 

Yeldell  believes  the  future  of  Forest  Haven 
depends  upon  how  much  support  can  be 
raised  In  the  City  Council  and  In  Congress. 

"Politics    will    determine    what    we    get," 


agreed  Queene.  But  that  prognosis  Is  hardly 
a  promising  one  for  a  lonely  Institution  out 
In  the  country  with  no  one  to  lobby  for  help 
except  a  tiny  and  powerless  group  of  par- 
ents. 

The  parents  meet  among  themiselves  and 
sometimes  call  Humphrey's  office  to  voice 
their  concerns,  but  they  say  they  are  afraid 
to  speak  out  publicly  for  fear  the  Forest 
Haven  staff  might  retaliate  against  their 
children. 

Queene  doubts  that  "anything  short  of  a 
(court)  suit"  will  get  Forest  Haven  residents 
their  due.  "It's  pretty  obvious  to  me  one  Is 
coming,"  he  said,  either  from  the  disgruntled 
parents  or  from  public  Interest  groups. 

"These  things  are  not  supposed  to  hap- 
pen In  the  nation's  capital,  and  yet  we  are 
not  able  to  do  anything  about  it." 


MEDICARE/MEDICAID  ABUSES 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  today 
about  Investigations  currently  con- 
ducted by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aging's  Subcommittee  on  Long-Term 
Care  with  regard  to  fraud  and  abuse  in 
the  medicare  and  medicaid  programs. 
I  am  a  member  of  this  subcommittee 
chaired  by  my  colleague.  Senator  Frank 
Moss.  Our  review  of  "store-front"  medi- 
cal clinics  in  Chicago  has  produced  en- 
couraging changes,  and  I  am  certain 
that  further  inquiries  in  other  areas  of 
the  coimtry  will  uncover  similar  abuses 
and  expand  additional  corrective  meas- 
ures. 

In  1975.  special  committee  investi- 
gators centralized  their  attention  on  the 
nursing  home  industry.  The  corruption 
discovered  by  certain  nursing  operators 
in  the  Nation's  larger  cities  clearly  indi- 
cated further  abusive  practices  by  re- 
lated health  service  personnel.  In  our 
hearings  in  New  York  City  last  year,  for 
example,  many  of  us  on  the  committee 
were  shocked  by  the  revelations  of  fraud 
and  abuse.  The  following  were  more  or 
less  common  practices  used  by  a  few 
nursing  home  operators: 

Making  "donations"  to  political  par- 
ties and  charging  them  to  medicaid  as 
"legal  fees." 

Charging  parking  tickets  to  medicaid 
as  "travel  and  entertainment  expenses." 

Charging  the  State  for  wine  and  liquor 
under  the  heading  of  "medical  and  pro- 
fessional fees." 

Making  interest-free  loans  or  gifts  to 
various  individuals  including  relatives. 
Such  gifts  also  included  Cadillacs  and 
chauffeur-driven  Rolls  Royce  automo- 
biles. 

Charging  medicaid  for  tuition  paid  to 
enable  family  members  or  relatives  to 
attend  college  or  law  school. 

Withholding  patients'  account  mon- 
eys— the  $25  a  month  welfare  patients 
receive  for  personal  expenses. 

Listing  wives  as  employees  of  the 
nursing  home  when  no  work  was  per- 
formed. 

I  believe  our  hearings  served  a  valu- 
able purpose  in  bringing  these  facts  out 
into  the  open.  As  we  know,  those  hear- 
ings have  led  to  a  large  number  of  in- 
dictments and  more  indirectly  to  ex- 
panded nursing  home  investigations  in 
other  States. 

In  addition,  through  these  initial  In- 
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vestigations,  the  subc<Mnmlttee  came  to 
question  all  providers  such  as  individual 
physicians,  pharmacists,  clinical  labora- 
tories, ambulance  companies,  and  fac- 
toring companies. 

Two  weeks  ago.  Senator  Moss  and  I 
went  to  Chicago  to  see  for  ourselves  the 
services  offered  to  the  poor  and  elderly 
recipients  of  medicare  and  medicaid 
benefits.  We  went  to  Chicago  first  be- 
cause of  the  reports  we  had  received 
about  the  flagrant  abuses  hitherto  prac- 
ticed in  that  city.  A  local  citizen's  group, 
the  Better  Government  Association,  had 
begim  a  preliminary  investigation  with 
the  assistance  of  the  committee  staff. 
Senator  Moss  and  I  were  accompanied 
by  Val  Halamandarls.  the  committee's 
associate  counsel  and  Bill  Recktenwald, 
a  committee  investigator. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  at  this  point 
to  acknowledge  the  fine,  professional 
work  of  the  Aging  Committee  staff,  and 
in  particular,  Mr.  Halamandarls  and  Mr. 
Recktenwald.  We,  on  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  have  come  to  appreciate 
the  dedication  and  competence  of  these 
men  during  these  investigations,  and  I 
would  like  to  publicly  compliment  their 
efforts  today. 

While  in  Chicago,  we  saw  the  pro- 
liferation of  medical  clinics  in  dilapi- 
dated buildings.  Buildings  which  had 
once  been  taverns  and  pornography 
shops,  now  house  a  more  lucrative  enter- 
prise. Fancy  signs  attract  the  poor  and 
the  elderly  with  the  promise  of  free 
health  care.  The  care  may  be  free  to  the 
poor  and  aged  who  have  medicaid  cards, 
but  it  is  not  free  to  the  taxpayers  of  this 
coimtry.  Nor  is  it  assured  that  the  elderly 
receive  the  quality  care  they  need  and 
for  which  we  pay. 

We  should  remember  that  the  Federal 
Government  provides  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  money  for  the  medicaid  pro- 
gram, and  that  the  elderly  are  the  pro- 
gram's prime  beneficiaries. 

The  "medical  clinics"  that  we  visited 
were  owned,  not  by  physicians,  but  by 
private  enterpreneurs.  The  possibilities 
for  kickbacks  in  these  medicaid  mills  are 
endless.  Generally,  one  person  rents  the 
clinic  for,  let  us  say,  $300  a  month,  and 
then  subleases  a  tiny  part  of  this  space 
to  one  to  six  doctors,  often  foreign  doc- 
tors, who  pay  him  $1,000  a  month  In 
rental  fees.  Another  small  area  is  sub- 
leased to  a  pharmacist  who  pays  him  an- 
other $1,000  a  month  in  rental — and  per- 
haps, a  kickback  on  every  prescription 
filled.  Similarly,  the  clinical  lab  may  be 
paying  him  still  another  $1,000  for  each 
month  for  a  closet-sized  room.  The  pay- 
ment is  disguised  as  rent.  Tiais  Is  not  a 
hypothetical  example.  We  visited  just 
such  a  place  last  week. 

Furthermore,  it  is  questionable  to  me 
that  these  labs  are  equipped  for  proper 
analysis  of  specimens.  It  appeared  that 
the  po(M-  and  elderly,  despite  Congress 
good  intentions,  zxe  receiving  Inferior 
medical  services.  We  found  In  many  In- 
stances, tests  were  charged  which  were 
not  authorized  by  the  physicians  in  the 
first  place.  We  found  in  other  instance, 
questionable  readings  on  individual  pa- 
tient samples — ^bringing  to  mind  the  pos- 
sibUity  of  the  "sink  test";  that  Is  to  say, 
samples  simply  being  thrown  away  and 


numbers,  any  numbers,  are  referred  back 
to  the  doctors. 

But  there  is  yet  anotho:  practice  which 
is  Jiist  as  offensive  to  me.  This  is  the 
practice  of  "ping-ponglng."  This  term 
describes  the  procedure  where  a  welfare 
recipient  will  be  seen  by  all  the  practi- 
tioners In  a  clinic  irrespective  of  need. 
Typically,  a  patient  will  be  seen  lor  5 
minutes — or  at  least,  medicaid  will  be 
billed  for  such  visits — ^by  the  general 
practitioner,  the  podiatrist,  the  dentist, 
the  optometrist  and  the  ear,  nose,  and 
throat  specialist — all  in  one  visit,  on  one 
day,  resulting  in  another  outrageous  biU 
to  medicaid  and  questionable  medical 
service  to  the  patient. 

The  factoring  companies  flourishing  in 
Chicago  and  other  cities  also  requii-e  our 
immediate  attention.  A  factoring  com- 
pany is  a  brokerage.  A  phjrsician  who  is 
due  $500  from  the  State  for  medicaid 
services,  for  example,  will  go  to  a  fac- 
toring company  and  receive  an  imme- 
diate $350.  The  factoring  company  in 
turn  goes  to  the  State  agency  for  col- 
lection on  the  entire  $500.  An  obvious 
cure  to  this  "ripoff"  by  nonmedical  en- 
tities is  a  quick  payment  by  the  State 
agency  to  the  individual  doctors  who 
often  cannot  wait  6  months  to  a  year, 
the  average  wait  in  many  States.  Signif- 
icantly, the  factoring  companies  seem 
able  to  receive  prompt  payment.  When 
you  figure  an  average  turnaround  time  of 
60  days  on  their  money,  factoring  com- 
panies are  making  anywhere  from  48  to 
150  percent  interest  on  their  money. 
Someone  has  called  factoring  legalized 
loan  sharking,  and  I  believe  there  is 
merit  to  that  accusation.  Certainly,  Con- 
gress did  not  intend  taxpayer's  money  to 
go  to  these  unregulated  lenders  rather 
than  the  doctors  providing  the  actual 
services. 

It  is  apparent  that  something  must  be 
done  immediately  to  head  off  the  imcon- 
trolled  proliferation  of  these  medicaid 
mills  and  other  "middlemen"  enter- 
prises. After  my  visit  to  Chicago,  I  can 
understand  wlyr  some  experts  project 
that  $1  out  of  every  $5  we  spend  for 
health  care  xmder  medicare  and  medicaid 
is  ripped  off. 

The  abuses  I  have  mentioned  today  are 
but  a  few  of  the  trouble  areas  imcovered 
by  the  subcommittee  and  imvelled  this 
week  on  the  TV  news  program.  "60  Min- 
utes," and  during  hearings  held  February 
16.  I  think  it  is  time  that  Congress 
stepped  In  and  ended  this  gold  rush  in 
the  area  of  health  care  of  the  poor  and 
aged.  These  programs  have  millions  of 
recipients.  They  have  grown  like  Topsy 
in  the  past  9  years;  medicaid  costs  have 
.  shot  up  $11  billion  and  medicare  has  risen 
by  $9  billion  In  the  same  period.  Yet  for 
all  the  help  these  programs  provide,  some 
experts  estimate  that  as  much  as  10 
percent  of  these  expenditures — ^that  Is  $3 
billion — are  fraudulent. 

There  Is  one  note  of  happy  news  on 
which  I  will  end  my  remarks.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  as  a  result  of  the 
investigations  by  the  Committee  on  Aging 
just  recently  made  public  via  our  hear- 
ings and  through  news  broadcasts,  17 
Chicago  doctors,  predominantly  foreign, 
previously  milking  the  system  were  sus- 
pended from   the   medicaid   program. 


Several  laboratories  connected  to  the 
medicaid  mills  have  been  suspended  and 
the  State  of  Illinois  Is  now  apparently 
activdy  pursuing  the  Irregularities  un- 
covered by  the  committee  InvestigatorB 
and  Better  Government  Assoclatioa  of 
Chicago. 

I  believe  that  we  have  only  exposed  the 
tip  of  the  Iceberg.  Mr.  President,  when 
so  many  of  our  taxpayers  are  watching 
th^  spending  so  carefully,  when  Amer- 
icans are  doubting  the  efficiency  of  all 
Government  programs,  we.  in  Congress, 
should  quickly  act  and  implement  new 
procedures  to  insure  adequate  health  care 
to  the  poor,  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled. 


YOUTH  AND  THE  CHALLENGE  OP 
THE  FUTURE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
recently  my  special  privilege  to  address 
the  graduation  banquet  of  A  Presiden- 
tial Classroom  for  Young  Americans. 
My  colleagues  are  well  aware  of  the  fine 
contributions  made  by  this  organization 
to  the  health  and  future  of  our  poUtlcal 
system. 

I  have  experienced  great  satisfaction 
in  public  life  in  working  and  talking  with 
young  people  who  are  learning  about 
American  politics.  Frankly,  I  find  few 
more  important  tasks  than  helping  to 
bring  new  people  Into  the  political 
process. 

I  take  i>articular  pride  into  the  work 
of  the  Presidential  Classroom  program. 
Intensive  seminars  developed  into  a  well- 
rounded  format  provide  the  students 
with  the  knowledge  to  separate  form 
from  substance  in  the  political  world, 
and  to  know  the  important  role  of  each. 

The  vitality  and  strength  of  our  de- 
mocracy are  sustained  by  a  politically 
informed  and  skilled  citizenry,  capable 
of  maintaining  accountability  and  de- 
manding effective  performance  of  their 
elected  officials. 

We  must  develop  additional  opportu- 
nities for  young  people  to  participate  tn 
the  governing  process.  That  is  why  I 
continue  to  hope  we  will  be  able  to  ex- 
pand on  this  kind  of  political  education 
through  adoption  of  the  Interns  for  Po- 
litical Leadership  Act  which  I  originally 
introduced  in  tlie  92d  Congress. 

We  could  make  no  greater  mistake 
than  to  ignore  the  new  spirit  of  political 
awareness  which  Is  building  In  our  land. 
It  is  idealistic,  yet  pragmatic — tempered 
by  the  active  participation  of  millions 
of  young  Americans  in  our  political  par- 
ties, campaigns.  Government,  and  citi- 
zen groups. 

I  am  greatly  encoiu^ged  by  the  strong 
desire  on  the  part  of  this  Nation's  young 
people  to  claim  their  political  rights  and 
responsibilities,  to  harness  the  vast  po- 
tential of  American  industry  and  cre- 
ativity in  the  cause  of  social  Justice  and 
human  dignity,  and  to  restore  our  Amer- 
ican commitment  to  the  basic  rights  of 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
for  every  citizen. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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REMAHKS  or  SXNATOK  Httbert  H.  Humphrzt 

It's  a  pleasure  to  be  here  wltb  you  this 
evening  and  to  offer  congratulations  on  your 
participation  In  the  Presidential  Classroom 
program. 

I  first  visited  this  city  some  40  years  ago. 
At  that  time,  there  wei'o  few  org^anlzations 
capable  of  providing  the  kind  of  intensive 
seminars  and  first-hand  exposure  that  forms 
the  base  of  this  program. 

Yet  I  stUl  can  remember  my  first  visions 
of  Washington — the  buildings,  the  people 
and  the  debates.  And  needless  to  say,  I  was 
quite  taken  with  the  workings  of  the  federal 
government,  particularly  the  Congress. 

Since  that  time,  tons  of  paper  and  millions 
of  words — too  many  of  them  mine,  some 
might  say — have  added  to  the  complexity  of 
this  government. 

I  am  sure  that  after  your  experience  here, 
you  can  better  appreciate  the  competing  and 
confiicting  pressures  and  interests  which  are 
the  substance  of  American  politics. 

Few  Americans  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  reach  out  and  touch  the  very  structure 
of  their  government.  Washington  la  a  mysti- 
cal city  which  enthralls  most  of  its  visitors. 
The  bright  and  bristling  buildings  which 
bouse  our  government  have  become  the  very 
symbols  of  this  Republic. 

And  one  of  the  principal  tasks  of  any 
student  is  to  separate  the  form  from  the 
substance,  to  learn  how  to  differentiate  ap- 
pearance from  reality.  That's  something  no 
one  can  fully  accomplish  in  one  week,  or  in 
one  lifetime.  But  it  is  an  effort  that  must 
be  undertaken  by  every  citizen. 

So  I  hope  that  each  of  you  have  been  test- 
ing your  assumptions  about  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. Washington  Is  the  place  to  test 
your  Impressions  of  history  against  the  re- 
alities of  the  present  and  your  hopes  for  the 
future. 

I  hope  that  your  minds  are  open  to  the 
new  information  you  have  gained.  I  hope 
your  thoughts  are  being  challenged,  worked 
over,  and  measured  against  what  civics  books 
say  government  in  our  democracy  should  be. 

Fortunately,  no  other  government  on  this 
earth  operates  in  such  an  open  manner.  This 
Is,  and  must  be,  a  government  with  Its 
processes  and  decisions  open  for  public  in- 
spection. 

But  an  open  government  without  an  in- 
formed citizenry  simply  is  not  accountable. 

We  ask  you  tben,  not  simply  to  tnist  gov- 
ernment, but  to  be  Informed  about  Its  work 
and  the  problems  with  which  It  is  grappling, 
and  then  make  our  own  Judgment. 

The  perspective  and  appreciation  you  have 
for  the  Immensity  of  this  government  should 
serve  you  well  throughout  your  lifetime. 
Time  and  again,  this  country  will  be  faced 
with  divisive,  controversial  Issues.  With  prob- 
lems that  have  no  simple  answers. 

We  find  this  day  after  day  in  the  Congress. 
Issues  of  international  affairs — arms  control, 
the  Middle  East,  detente — each  presents  com- 
plex problems  to  policy  makers.  As  a  resxilt. 
honest  divisions  exist  between  men  and 
women  of  goodwill  as  to  what  actions  will 
resolve  the  conflicts  and  secure  domestic  and 
International  Justice. 

Further  complicating  this  situation  Is  the 
fact  that  we  have  no  perfect  people  to  make 
and  administer  the  decisions  adopted  by  a 
majority.  We  simply  are  human  beings,  with 
ample  faults  and  strengths. 

This,  of  course,  is  why  the  ultimate  deci- 
sion must  rest  with  all  the  people.  We  have 
no  single  sovereign  In  America,  no  one  source 
of  power,  no  final  single  arbiter.  Every  citi- 
zen must  be  that  final  Judge,  and  In  a  sense 
a  politician. 

That  is  why,  regardless  of  age,  every  Ameri- 
can must  be  willing  to  exert  some  kind  of 
leadership,  a  measure  of  political  respon- 
BlbUlty.  And  although  we  sometimes  forget. 
It  Is  that  sense  of  Individual  responsibility 
and  citizenship  that  allows  us  to  celebrate 
this  Nation's  Bicentennial. 


The  56  men  who  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  on  that  hot,  humid  July  day 
in  Philadelphia  were  effectively  putting  their 
names  to  their  own  death  warrants. 

I>urlng  the  War  of  Independence,  nine  of 
those  men  died  of  wounds  or  hardships,  five 
were  captured  as  traitors,  twelve  had  their 
homes  ransacked  or  burned,  and  the  sons 
of  many  others  were  killed,  wounded  or  cap- 
tured. 

But  the  Job  they  did  was  worth  the  price 
they  paid,  for  they  had  set  In  motion  the 
most  powerful  force  for  human  freedom  since 
the  dawn  of  time.  They  had  lighted  for  the 
world  a  beacon  of  hope  that  still  shines 
today. 

I  continue  to  be  Impressed  over  how  rela- 
tively young  these  men  were.  Nineteen  of  the 
56  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence were  in  their  40 's.  Sixteen  were  In  their 
30*s.  Two  were  only  37. 

In  1776,  Thomas  Jefferson  was  33,  James 
Madison  was  26,  Alexander  Hamilton  was  21. 

George  Washington  held  the  position  of 
public  surveyor  of  Fairfax  County,  Virginia, 
at  age  17.  When  he  was  only  20,  he  was  sole 
manager  of  a  4.000  acre  tobacco  plantation, 
while  simultaneously  holding  a  commission 
as  a  Major  of  adjutant  of  one  of  the  four 
military  districts  of  Virginia. 

At  21,  he  was  entrusted  with  a  critical  dip- 
lomatic military  expedition  to  the  French 
positions  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  The  report 
which  he  wrote  was  published  in  Virginia 
and  England  and  helped  alert  the  British 
government  to  the  encroachment  of  the 
French  into  the  Western  areas  of  the  col- 
onies. 

At  22,  Washington  was  a  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel, and  a  year  later  he  was  made  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  all  Virginia  militia. 

When  Alexander  Hamilton  was  20.  he  was 
an  Impassioned  and  effective  pamphleteer 
In  defense  of  colonial  policies.  A  year  later 
he  was  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  on  Oeorge  Wash- 
ington's personal  staff. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  we  the  people  came 
together  to  form  a  more  perfect  union.  We 
took  a  risk  that  never  had  been  taken  before 
in  the  history  of  mankind. 

It  was  not  the  risk  of  rebellion,  for  many 
rebellions  had  been  tried  and  failed.  Rather, 
it  was  the  risk  of  a  grand  experiment  In  de- 
mocracy— of  forming  a  government  under 
which  all  the  people  were  sovereign  as  well 
as  subject,  rulers  as  well  as  ruled. 

The  risk  was  that  of  union,  a  union  of  per- 
sons who — whatever  their  station  In  life, 
their  level  of  income,  their  education,  or 
their  background — were  to  be  regarded  as 
equal  in  creation  and  in  their  protection 
under  the  laws. 

The  document  which  those  68  men  took  a 
risk  In  signing — the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence— affirmed  that  there  are  certain 
God-given,  inalienable  rights,  including  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  And,  to 
secure  theee  rights,  a  government  was  insti- 
tuted, deriving  Its  Just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed. 

But    It    was    President    Franklin    Delano 
Roosevelt  who  effectively  translated  for  our 
time  the  demand  for  a  new  pioneering  lead- 
ership to  make  the  promise  of  the  Declara-  , 
tlon  of  Independence  a  reality. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  the  era  of  the  pioneer 
Is  at  an  end,"  he  said.  "I  only  believe  that 
the  area  for  pioneering  has  changed."  He 
then  went  on  to  say  that  "our  country  needs 
bold,  persistent  experimentation.  It  is  cc»n- 
mon  sense  to  take  a  method  and  try  It.  If  it 
falls,  admit  It  frankly  and  try  another.  But 
above  all,  try  something!" 

Those  who  are  young  ought  to  have  a 
great  sense  of  purpose  and  Idealism  as  they 
step  forward  to  explore  the  future.  And  tradi- 
tionally It  has  been  part  of  the  American 
character  to  be  optimistic — to  have  faith  and 
confidence  in  the  future. 

That  is  why  I  am  deeply  concerned  when 
I  see  some  of  our  young  people  refiectlng  a 


more  pessimistic,  negative  mood — when  they 
seem  unwilling  to  take  a  risk  on  the  future. 

Our  whole  history  Is  filled  with  adven- 
txire  and  pioneering.  Americans  through  the 
years  have  opened  up  a  continent — developed 
a  new  nation.  We  have  showed  the  world  new 
technologies  in  agriculture,  medicine,  edu- 
cation, transportation — yes,  in  every  aspect 
of  life. 

Tou  are  In  the  very  spring  of  life.  Today, 
you  are  better  equipped  to  challenge  old 
assumptions  and  the  traditional  way  of  doing 
things  than  any  generation  in  hiunan  his- 
tory. Now  is  the  time  to  question  and  to 
probe — to  gain  new  understandings  and  to 
live  each  day  to  its  fullest. 

I  sense  a  new  spirit  dawning  In  America. 
I  find  It  no  matter  where  I  travel.  A  long 
nightmare  of  confusion  and  dashed  hopes  for 
all  too  many  Americans  Is  going  to  end,  be- 
cause at  the  root  of  the  American  experi- 
ence is  a  determination  not  to  lower  ex- 
I>ectations,  but  to  engage  In  bold  experi- 
ments. 

We  are  not  a  Nation  that  seeks  the  cer- 
tainty of  sxire  stability.  No,  we  are  a  people 
who  thrive  on  exercising  free  choice. 

So,  test  your  knowledge  and  your  ability 
to  the  utmost.  Continue  your  education  and 
your  political  Involvement  throughout  your 
lifetime.  Trust  In  your  own  Judgment  and 
remain  open  to  new  ideas.  You  can  make  a 
difference  if  you  take  the  risk  of  becoming 
Informed  and  inyolved. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  remind  you  of  what 
that  great  philosopher,  Victor  Hugo,  said: 

"The  future  has  several  names.  For  the 
weak,  it  Is  Impossible.  For  the  faint-hearted, 
it  Is  unknown.  For  the  thoughtful  and 
valiant,  it  Is  Ideal.  The  challenge  Is  urgent. 
The  task  Is  large.  The  time  Is  now." 
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SPECIAL  ENVOY  NEEDED  FOR 
MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  written  President  Ford,  urging 
that  he  appoint  a  Special  Envoy  to  the 
Middle  East  to  meet  with  various  par- 
ties to  the  conflict  there  in  order  to 
come  to  an  agreement  on  representa- 
tional arrangements  acceptable  to  all 
parties. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VS.  Senate, 
CoMMrrxEE  ON  Appbopriations, 
Washington.  B.C.,  February  16. 19.76. 
The  Prestoent, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Deab  Mr.  PREsroENT:  With  the  knowledge 
that  unstable  political  conditions  In  the 
Middle  East  present  a  threat  to  world  peace, 
I  believe  the  U.S.  should  make  a  bold,  new 
diplomatic  effort  to  break  the  existing  dead- 
lock which  stands  In  the  way  of  a  negotiated 
peace  settlement. 

I,  along  with  many  other  Americans,  be- 
lieve that  a  Just  and  lasting  resolution  of 
the  Arab-Israeli  confilct  can  be  achieved 
only  through  negotiations.  However,  until 
the  representational  matters  are  resolved, 
negotiations  cannot  be  resumed. 

To  break  the  existing  deadlock,  I  respect- 
fully suggest  that  you  appoint  a  U.S.  Special 
Envoy  to  the  Middle  East  to  meet  with  the 
various  parties  to  the  conflict — both  Israeli 
and  Arab — In  order  to  come  to  an  agreement 
oti  representational  arrangements  accept- 
able to  all  parties. 

In  the  past,  sp>eclal  envoys  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  discharge  specific  Presidential  for- 
eign policy  assignments.  The  successes  of  U.S. 
Special  Envoys — among  them  Henry  King 
and    Charles    Crane    (1B19),    Henry    Orady 


(1946).  Joseph  E.  Johnston  (1953),  James 
Richards  (1967),  Robert  Murphy  (1968), 
Cyrus  Vance  (1967),  and  William  Scranton 
(1968),  to  name  but  a  few — speak  weU  for 
the  potential  success  for  this  kind  of  mis- 
sion. 

The  United  States  Is  fortunate  to  have 
many  distinguished  American  statesmen  well 
qualified  for  such  an  appointment.  Notably, 
Ambassador  David  K.  E.  Bruce  and  Governor 
Averell  Harrlman  are  two  senior  American 
statesmen  who  have  served  their  country  ad- 
mirably In  several  diplomatic  posts.  Many 
other  distinguished  American  statesmen  and 
educators,  Including  George  Ball.  Dean  Rusk, 
Douglas  DUlon,  U.  Alexis  Johnson,  Clark 
Clifford,  Charles  W.  Yost,  William  Polk,  and 
Don  Peretz,  are  also  weU  qualified  to  serve. 
My  recommendation  for  appointment  of  a 
UJB.  Special  Envoy  to  the  Middle  East  should 
not  In  any  way  be  considered  as  a  slight 
against  the  Secretary  of  State.  Secretary 
Kissinger's  success  In  arranging  a  cease  fire 
In  1973  and  the  withdrawal  of  troops  In  the 
Blnal  attest  to  his  diplomatic  skill.  His  past 
efforts  in  the  Middle  East  have  earned  him 
the  weU-deserved  respect  of  all  nations  In- 
volved. Moreover,  Secretary  Kissinger  Is  In- 
volved In  highly  technical  SALT  n  discus- 
sion In  anticipation  of  a  new  arms  agreement 
with  the  Soviets. 

However,  by  appointing  a  UJ8.  Special  En- 
voy from  outside  the  Department  of  State,  a 
new  and  different  diplomatic  avenue  may  be 
taken.  A  Special  Envoy  could  hold  lengthy 
private  talks  In  a  quieter,  more  low-key,  and 
potentially  more  effective  diplomatic  effort. 
Such  talks  could  be  fruitful  and  productive 
In  reaching  an  agreement  to  the  representa- 
tional question. 
With  best  vtrlshes. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  C.  Btrd, 

V.S.  Senator. 


fatalities  was  reduced  by  69  percent.  A 
recent  report  published  by  the  California 
Public  Utility  Commission  Indicates  that 
the  Installation  of  automatic  signals  has 
resulted  in  an  86  percent  reduction  In 
deaths  and  an  80  percent  reduction  in 
serious  injuries.  These  results  illustrate 
the  economic  and  safety  benefits  of  this 
safety  program. 

Unlike  the  cause  of  many  traffic  acci- 
dents, railroad-automobile  accidents  can 
be  totally  eliminated  by  the  implementa- 
tion of  adequate  warning  devices.  By 
continuing  to  fimd  the  grade  crossing 
safety  program  provided  by  the  1973  Fed- 
eral Aid  Highway  Act,  we  could  virtually 
eliminate  grade  crossing  fatalities  by 
1990.  Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  the  con- 
ference committee  to  retain  categoricsJ 
funding  for  railroad-highway  safety  im- 
provements contained  in  H.R.  8235. 


THE  NEED  TO  EXPAND  HIGHWAY- 
RAILROAD  SAFETY  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  In  the  1973 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act,  Congress 
established  and  categorically  funded  a 
safety  program  specifically  directed  to- 
ward the  elimination  of  hazardous  rail- 
road-highway grade  crossings.  Since 
1973  the  States  have  obligated  over  $100 
million  for  the  construction  of  grade 
crossing  safety  projects. 

A  recent  study  conducted  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Transportation  indicates 
a  strong  need  to  accelerate  the  construc- 
tion of  railroad  grade  crossing  safety 
projects.  This  study  has  revealed  that 
only  23  percent  of  the  Nation's  402,000 
grade  crossings  have  automatic  signall- 
zation.  The  failure  to  provide  adequate 
safety  devices  at  crossings  has  resulted 
in  12,000  train-vehicle  collisions  each 
year.  These  tragic  accidents  have  re- 
sulted annually  in  the  death  of  1,200 
motorists  and  the  serious  injury  of  over 
7,000  other  motorists. 

The  cost  effectiveness  of  railroad  grade 
crossing  warning  systems  can  be  best 
seen  by  examining  the  results  achieved 
by  the  State  of  Georgia  under  the  safety 
program  authorized  by  the  1973  Fed- 
eral Aid  Highway  Act.  By  using  funds 
authorized  under  this  program  the  State 
of  Georgia  installed  188  grade  crossing 
signals  in  1975.  Recent  reports  from  their 
state  Department  of  Transportation  in- 
dicate that  the  total  cost  of  their  1975 
program  was  recovered  by  the  reduced 
costs  resulting  from  fewer  accidents.  The 
number  of  crossing  accidents  was  re- 
duced by  33  percent  and  the  number  of 


EDUCATION  ON  AGRICULTURE 
NEEDED 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  Jewish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  recent  address  given  by  Dr.  Norman 
Borlaug.  Nobel  Prize  winner,  at  the  An- 
nual Hayes  Memorial  Lecture  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota's  Saint  Paul  Campus 
on  January  20. 

Dr.  Borlaug,  who  is  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  eminent  spokesmen  in  the  field  of 
agriculture,  pointed  up  some  of  the  basic 
marvels  of  our  agricultural  production 
system.  He  also  indicated  that  unfortu- 
nately this  cwnplex  system  Is  not  well 
imderstood.  He  said  "how  many  of  the 
children  in  grade  school  or  in  high  school 
learn  anjrthlng  about  the  importance  of 
food  production  and  agriculture?" 

He  also  asked  the  same  question  of  our 
lawyers  and  our  people  trained  in  col- 
leges of  education. 

Dr.  Borlaug  also  pointed  out  that  many 
urban  residents  have  never  seen  a  cow 
and  undoubtedly  have  little  familiarity 
with  farm  production  and  its  problems. 

Our  consumers  are  now  passing  only 
about  17  percent  of  their  take  home  pay 
on  food.  This  is  up  from  15  percent  a 
few  years  ago  and  25  percent  after  World 
War  n.  This  contrasts  favorably  with 
Western  European  countries  which  spend 
from  25  to  30  percent  of  their  take  home 
pay  on  food.  In  the  developing  world, 
this  figure  runs  as  high  as  75  to  80  per- 
cent of  take  home  pay. 

These  facts  are  well  known  In  the  farm 
community.  However,  all  people  in  this 
country  would  do  well  to  refiect  on  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Borlaug: 
More  Understanding  Needed,"  in  the 
February  3,  1976,  Co-op  Coimtry  News, 
by  Jim  Gustafson  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
ws«  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Borlauo:   More  Understanding  Needed 
(By  Jim  Oustafson) 

Does  the  general  public  have  a  better 
understanding  of  the  importance  of  agricul- 
ture and  food  today  than  say  a  few  years  ago? 

Dr.  Norman  Borlaug,  the  Nobel  Prize  win- 
ning wheat  scientist,  doesn't  think  so.  He 
feels  more  communication  Is  needed  with  the 
masses  who  have  lost  contact  with  the  soli. 

Americans  live  In  a  privileged  nation  and 


fall  to  understand  the  ln^>ortance  of  agri- 
culture and  food.  B<»laug  said  In  delivering 
the  third  tmniiai  h£.  Hayes  memorial  lec- 
ture at  the  University  of  Minnesota's  St. 
Paul  campus  Janiiary  20.  The  public  needs 
more  education  about  agriculture,  he  told 
his  audience  of  500  persons. 

"How  many  of  the  children  In  grade  school 
or  In  high  school  learn  anything  about  the 
Importance  of  food  production  and  agricul- 
ture." Borlaug  asked.  "They  learn  a  great 
deal  about  the  environment  In  a  very  lop- 
sided sort  of  way. 

"How  many  of  the  lawyers  that  are  grad- 
uating from  our  faculties  of  law  have  ever 
taken  a  course  In  blcdogy,  much  less  agri- 
culture? But  they  have  found  the  mother 
lode  of  gold  In  the  environmental  Issues, 
many  of  which  Impinge  on  the  future  effi- 
ciency of  agriculture  and  our  ability  to  pro- 
duce food. 

"Haw  many  of  the  people  being  trained  In 
the  colleges  of  education  ever  study  any- 
thing about  agriculture?  And  yet,  agriculture 
is  basic.  The  most  basic  of  all.  It  has  been 
taken  for  granted  In  this  very  privileged  na- 
tion." Borlaug  said. 

"We  seldom  think  about  the  biological 
Importance  of  food  when  we're  a  privileged 
society  because  we've  had  an  abundance  of 
food  all  our  Uves,"  he  said. 

Borlaug  pointed  out  that  the  United  States 
is  \inlque  In  that,  according  to  the  last  cen- 
sus, only  five  percent  of  Its  people  live  on 
the  land  said  produce  the  food  that  Is  so 
abundant  here  and  Is  exported  In  enormous 
qiiantltles  to  meet  the  needs  of  other  na- 
tions. 

"Seventy-five  percent  of  the  remaining 
population  Uves  in  large  urban  areas.  They 
have  lost  contact  with  the  soil  and  with  agri- 
culture, especially,  because  you  have  been  too 
successful.  You've  been  taken  for  granted 

"There  are  many  people  In  New  York  City 
who  have  never  seen  a  cow.  A  good  share 
of  those  people  are  sujre  that  food  comes  out 
of  the  supermarket.  They  forget  who  put  It 
there.  And,  they  do  not  understand  that  It 
takes  capital  investment  to  produce  food." 
Because  food  has  been  so  abundant  said 
cheap,  the  average  VS.  family  spent  about 
25  per  cent  of  its .  take-home  pay  on  food  at 
the  end  of  World  War  n.  With  Increasing 
wages  and  depressed  prices.  It  epvaX  about  15 
per  cent  of  Its  take-home  pay  for  food  In 
1971,  Borlaug  said. 

It's  a  different  story  In  the  developing 
world.  "In  countries  such  as  India,  Pakistan, 
or  for  that  matter,  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  about  80  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion Is  engaged  in  agricultiire.  It's  a  sub- 
sistence agriculture.  It's  not  very  efficient 
from  the  standpoint  of  production  of  food 
per  ctiltlvated  acre,  but  It's  a  way  of  life 
also. 

"Those  people,  whether  In  a  capitalistic  or 
free  enterprise  system,  frequently  spend  76 
to  80  per  cent  of  their  take-home  pay  for 
food.  And  then  when  something  goes  wrong 
and  there  are  shortages.  It's  all  of  their  pay, 
aU  of  their  earnings,  and  they^  still  short. 
They're  hungry,"  Borlaug  said. 

"When  we  look  at  food  from  the  stand- 
point of  social  and  poUtlcal  stabUlty,  we 
get  even  more  bewildered  In  a  country  where 
there's  been  an  abiandtince.  When  people  are 
hungry  and  when  stomachs  are  empty,  you 
have  social  unrest." 

When  social  and  poUtlcal  chaos  reigns, 
food  production  cannot  be  changed  even 
though  the  technology  for  Increasing  It  Is 
avaUable,  he  said. 

"Again,  we  take  aU  of  these  things  for 
granted,  not  aU  of  you.  but  very  often  I 
think  we  faU  to  recognize  how  privileged  we 
are,"  Borlaug  added. 

B<vlaug  was  Invited  to  speak  at  the  third 
annual  memorial  lecture  honoring  H.  K. 
Hajres,  a  distinguished  plant  breeder,  teacher 
and  author,  who  was  affiliated  with  the 
University's  Department  of  Agronomy  and 
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Plant  Oenetlcs  for  more  than  40  years  and 
led  It  to  worldwide  prominence. 

Donn  P.  Cummlngs,  Brownsburg,  Ind.,  was 
the  recipient  of  the  H.  K.  Hayes  Graduate 
Student  Award.  The  award  Is  given  each  year 
to  an  agronomy  student  who  Is  Judged  to 
have  made  the  greater  contribution  during 
his  graduate  training. 


TAX  CREDIT  FOR  HOUSINQ  ASSIST- 
ANCE TO  ELDERLY 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Presldoit.  I  have 
recently  received  a  letter  from  the  Hon- 
orable Royden  P.  Dyson,  member  of  the 
Maryland  House  of  Delegates,  29th  Leg- 
islative District,  which  I  wish  to  share 
with  my  colleagues.  Mr.  Dyson  has  taken 
the  time  to  write  to  me  concerning  legis- 
lation which  I  introduced  in  the  Senate. 
S.  2695,  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  in  such  a  way  that  taxpayers  are 
encouraged  to  keep  or  invite  older  Amer- 
icans to  share  their  homes. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  this  bill,  and  in  the  parallel  bill  which 
Congressman  James  Schetjer  of  New  York 
has  Introduced  in  the  House.  However, 
I  am  particularly  pleased  to  have  received 
this  letter  from  a  representative  at  the 
State  level  in  support  of  my  legislation. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  alertness  of  Dele- 
gate Dyson  is  to  be  commended.  His  in- 
terest in  Federal  legislation  which  he  be- 
lieves will  be  of  benefit  to  his  constituents 
is  an  example  of  the  cooperation  between 
local.  State,  and  Federal  Gtovemment 
which  is  most  valuable  to  all  of  us.  His 
courtesy  in  writing  to  me  to  express  his 
Interest  is  deeply  appreciated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Delegate  Dyson's  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Maktland  HOT7SB  or  Dkixgates, 
Annapolis,  Md..  February  13,  197$. 
Hon.  Joseph  M.  Montota, 
U.S.  Senate,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deak  Senator  Momtota:  In  behalf  at  the 
people  of  my  district  of  Maryland,  both  old 
and  young,  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on 
your  sponsorship  of  S.  2695. 

This  bill,  which  will  provide  a  tax  credit  of 
•360  for  every  taxpayer  who  takes  a  senior 
citizen  over  61  years  of  age  Into  hla  home, 
will  be  a  boon  to  the  people  of  Eastern  and 
Southern  Maryland. 

As  you  know,  we  Marylanders  are  a  cloee- 
knlt  clan.  We  take  care  of  our  own,  some- 
times at  the  cost  of  considerable  hardship. 
Orandparents  and  elderly  parents  In  the 
home,  as  part  of  the  famUy,  Is  more  the  rule 
than  the  exception  here.  It  Is  only  with  a 
great  deal  of  heartache  and  soul-searching 
that  we  ever  send  any  of  our  elderly  relatives 
to  nursing  homes,  and  then  only  because 
there  are  absolutely  no  alternatives. 

Your  bill  wUl  not  only  help  our  younger 
people,  who  care  for  their  elders  out  of  deep 
love  and  respect,  but  wlU  Immeasurably  help 
those  elderly  who,  but  for  the  grace  of  yoxir 
bUl,  might  have  to  be  sent  away  from  their 
families. 

I  cant  help  but  believe  that  your  bill  will 
be  of  benefit  to  everyone:  to  the  young,  who 
wUl  not  have  to  go  through  the  heartbreak 
of  sending  their  elderly  relatives  away;  to  the 
elderly,  who  will  have  the  heartwarming  love 
of  their  generations  to  surround  them  in 
their  latter  years;  to  the  nation,  which  will 
preserve  the  wisdom  and  the  know-how  of 
these  elderly  for  many  years;  and  to  the  fed- 


eral budget,  which  will  undoubtedly  save 
many  of  the  millions  It  now  must  budget  to 
underwrite  the  costs  of  nursing  home  care. 

It  Is  a  brilliant  concept,  and  I  Just  wanted 
to  add  my  voice  to  the  many  who  must  have 
already  thanked  you  for  It.  I  do  h<^)e  It  can 
be  passed  in  this  session  of  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

RoTDKK  P.  (Rot)  Dtsom, 
Member,  Maryland  House  of  Delegates. 


RULES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  IN- 
TERIOR AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  comply  with  section  133B  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act,  as  amended, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Rules 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  be  published  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  Uie  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RULXS  or  TBI  SSNATS  IlTTXBXOa  AITO   iNSTTUUt 

Arrans  CoMiOTm 

COMMITTEE    1171.18 

Rule  1.  The  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
and  the  provisions  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946,  as  amended  by  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  to 
the  extent  the  provisions  of  such  Acts  are 
applicable  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  as  supplemented  by  these 
rules,  are  adopted  as  the  rules  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

MEExmos  or  the  commtttzb 
Rule  2.  (a)  The  committee  shall  meet  on 
the  third  Wednesday  of  each  month  while  the 
Congress  is  In  session  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  business,  unless,  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  Members,  the  Chairman  shall  set 
some  other  day  for  a  meeting.  Additional 
meetings  may  be  called  by  the  Chalrnum  as 
he  may  deem  necessary. 

(b)  Business  meetings  for  any  Subcom- 
mittee may  be  called  by  the  Chairman  of 
such  Subcommittee,  Provided,  That  no  Sub- 
committee meeting  or  hearing  other  than  a 
field  hearing,  shall  be  scheduled  or  held  con- 
currently with  a  full  Committee  meeting  or 
hearing,  unless  a  majority  of  the  Committee 
concurs  In  such  concurrent  meeting  or  hear- 
ing. 

OPEN  HEARINGS  AND  MEXTINCS 

Rule  3.  Hearings  and  business  meetings  of 
the  Committee  or  any  Subcommittee  shaU  be 
open  to  the  public  except  when  the  Commit- 
tee or  such  Subcommittee  by  majority  vote 
orders  a  closed  hearing  or  meeting. 

HEARINO  PROCEDtTRE 

Rule  4.  (a)  Public  notice  shall  be  given  of 
the  date,  place,  and  subject  matter  of  any 
hearing  to  be  held  by  the  Committee  or  any 
Subcommittee  at  least  one  week  in  advance 
of  such  hearing  unless  the  Chairman  of  the 
fiUl  Committee  or  the  Subcommittee  Involved 
determines  that  the  hearing  Is  non-contro- 
versial or  that  special  circumstances  require 
expeded  procedures  and  a  majority  of  the 
Committee  or  Subconunlttee  Involved  con- 
curs. In  no  case  shall  a  hearing  be  con- 
ducted with  less  than  twenty-four  bovirs 
notice. 

(b)  Each  witness  who  is  to  appear  before 
the  Committee  or  any  Subcommittee  shall 
file  with  the  Committee,  at  least  24  hours  In 
advance  of  the  hearing,  a  written  statement 
of  his  or  her  testimony  in  as  many  copies  as 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  Subcom- 
mittee prescribes. 

(c)  Each  Member  shall  be  limited  to  five 
minutes  In  the  questioning  of  any  witness 
until  such  times  as  all  Members  who  so  de- 
sire have  had  an  opportunity  to  question  the 
witness. 

(d)  The  Chairman  and  ranking  Minority 


Member  or  the  ranking  Majority  and  Minor- 
Ity  Membm  present  at  the  hearing  may  each 
appoint  one  Committee  staff  member  to 
question  each  witness.  Such  staff  member 
may  question  the  witness  only  after  all  Mem- 
bers present  have  completed  their  question- 
ing of  the  witness  or  at  such  other  times  as 
the  Chairman  and  the  ranking  Majority  and 
Minority  Members  present  may  agree. 

BUSINESS  MEETINO  AGENDA 

Rule  S.  (a)  A  legislative  measure  <»'  sub- 
ject shall  be  Included  on  the  agenda  of  the 
next  following  business  meeting  of  the  full 
Committee  or  any  Subcommittee  If  a  writ- 
ten request  for  such  inclusion  has  been  filed 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  or 
Subcommittee  at  least  one  week  prior  to 
such  meeting.  Nothing  In  this  rule  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  the  authority  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommit- 
tee to  Include  legislative  measures  or  sub- 
jects on  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee 
agenda  In  the  absence  of  such  request. 

(b)  The  agenda  for  any  business  meeting 
of  the  Committee  or  any  Subcommittee  shall 
be  provided  to  each  Member  and  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  at  least  three  days  prior 
to  such  meeting,  and  no  new  Items  may  be 
added  after  the  agenda  Is  so  published  ex- 
cept by  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommit- 
tee. The  Clerk  shall  promptly  notify  absent 
Members  of  any  action  taken  by  the  Com- 
mittee or  any  Subcommittee  on  matters  not 
Included  on  the  pubUshed  agenda. 

QUORUMS 

Rule  6.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tions (b),  (c),  and  (d),  five  Members  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness of  the  Committee. 

(b)  No  measure  or  matter  shall  be  ordered 
reported  from  the  Committee  unless  eight 
Members  of  the  Committee  are  actually  pres- 
ent at  the  time  such  action  Is  taken. 

(c)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (d), 
three  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  conduct  of  business  of  any  Subcom- 
mittee. 

(d)  One  Member  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
rum for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  hear- 
ing or  taking  testimony  on  any  measure  be- 
fore the  Committee  or  any  Subcommittee. 

VOTTNO 

Rule  7.  (a)  A  roll  call  of  the  Members  shall 
be  taken  upon  the  request  of  any  Member. 

(b)  Proxy  voting  shall  be  permitted  on  all 
matters,  except  that  proxies  may  not  be 
counted  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
presence  of  a  quorum.  Unless  further  limited, 
a  proxy  shall  be  exercised  only  upon  the 
date  for  which  It  Is  given  and  upon  the  Items 
published  In  the  agenda  for  that  date. 

BUBCOM Ml  ITEE 

Rule  8.  (a)  Membership  of  Subcommittees 
shall  be  fixed  by  the  Chairman  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  ranking  minority  member,  and, 
Insofar  as  possible,  shall  reflect  the  wl^es 
and  preferences  of  the  Individual  members  of 
the  Committee. 

(b)  Following  consultation  with  the  rank- 
ing Minority  Member,  the  Chairman  may, 
from  time  to  time,  establish  such  ad  hoc  or 
special  subcommittees  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  expedite  Committee  business. 

(c)  Any  Member  of  the  Committee  may  sit 
with  any  Subcommittee  during  its  hearings 
and  business  meetings  but  shall  not  have  the 
authority  to  vote  on  any  matters  before  the 
Subcommittee  unless  he  Is  a  Member  of  such 
Subcommittee. 

SWORN  TXSTIMONT  AND  PINANCIAL  STATEMXIfTS 

Rule  9.  Witnesses  In  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee hearings  may  be  required  to  give 
testimony  under  oath  whenever  the  Chair- 
man or  ranking  Minority  Member  of  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  deems  such  to 
be  necessary.  At  any  hearing  to  confirm  a 
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Presidential  nomination,  the  testimony  at 
the  nominee  and.  at  the  request  of  any  mem- 
ber, any  other  witness  shaU  be  under  omth. 
Every  nominee  shaU  submit  a  financial  state- 
ment, on  forms  to  be  perfected  by  the  Com- 
mittee, which  ShaU  be  sworn  to  by  the 
nominee  as  to  Its  completeness  and  aecuney. 
AU  such  statements  shall  be  made  public  by 
the  Committee  unless  the  Committee  in  ex- 
ecutive session  determines  that  q>ecUl  ctr- 
cumstances  require  a  full  or  partial  exception 
to  this  rule.  Members  of  the  Committee  are 
urged  to  make  public  a  con4>lete  disclosure 
of  their  financial  Interests  on  forms  to  be 
perfected  by  the  Committee  in  the  manner 
lequlred  In  the  case  of  Presidential  nominees. 

CONFIDENTIAI.   TESTIMONT 

Rule  10.  No  confidential  testimony  taken 
by  or  confidential  material  presented  to  the 
Committee  or  any  Subcommittee,  or  any  re- 
port of  the  proceedings  of  a  closed  Commit- 
tee or  Subcommittee  hearing  or  business 
meeting,  shall  be  made  public,  in  whole  or 
In  part  or  by  way  of  siimmary,  unless  au- 
thorized by  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  at  a  business  meeting  called 
for  the  purpose  of  making  such  a  determi- 
nation. 

DEPAMATOKT   STATEMXMTS 

Rule  11.  Any  person  whose  name  Is  men- 
tioned or  who  Is  specifically  Identified  In,  or 
who  believes  that  testimony  or  other  evi- 
dence presented  at,  an  open  Committee  or 
Subcommittee  hearing  tends  to  defame  him 
or  otherwise  adversely  affect  his  reputation 
may  file  with  the  Committee  for  Its  consid- 
eration and  action  a  sworn  statement  of  facts 
relevant  to  such  testimony  or  evidence. 

BROADCASTINO    Or    HEARINGS    OR    MEETINGS 

Rule  12.  Any  meeting  or  hearing  by  the 
Committee  or  any  SulKsommlttee  which  Is 
open  to  the  public  may  be  covered  In  whole 
(»■  In  part  by  television  broadcast,  radio 
broadcast,  or  still  photography.  Photogra- 
phers and  reporters  using  mechanical  rec<»d- 
Ing,  filming,  or  broadcasting  devices  shaU 
position  their  equipment  so  as  not  to  in- 
terfere with  the  seating,  vision,  and  hearing 
of  Members  and  staff  on  the  dais  or  with  the 
orderly  process  of  the  meeting  or  hearing. 

AMENDIHG   THE   RUI.X8 

Rule  13.  These  rules  may  be  amended  only 
by  vote  of  a  majority  of  aU  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  In  a  business  meeting  of  the 
Committee:  Provided,  That  no  vote  may  be 
taken  on  any  proposed  amendment  unless 
such  amendment  is  reproduced  In  full  In  the 
Committee  agenda  for  such  meeting  at  least 
three  days  In  advance  of  such  meeting. 


PROPOSED      ARMS      SALES— SAUDI 
ARABIA 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act  requires  that  Congress  receive  ad- 
vance notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
imder  that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million. 
Upon  such  notification,  the  Congress  has 
20  calendar  days  during  which  the  sale 
may  be  prohibited  by  means  of  a  con- 
current resolution.  The  provision  stipu- 
lates that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  sale  shall  be  sent  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

In  keeping  with  my  intuition  to  see 
that  such  information  is  immediately 
available  to  the  full  Senate.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  notifications  I  have  Just  re- 
ceived. A  portion  of  these  notifications, 
which  is  classified  information,  has  been 
deleted  for  publication,  but  is  available 


to  Senators  in  the  office  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  nxxn  S-116  in  the 
CapitoL 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  notifica- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Omcx  or  the  DiRECxoa.  Dernsb 
Secuxttt    Assibt&ncb    Acxnct, 
Dkputt     Assistant     Secbetart 
(Skxktabt  Assibtamcb),  OASD/ 
ISA, 
Washington,  D.C..  Februanf  i7.  1979. 
m  reply  refer  to:  1-12686/76. 
Hbn.  John  J.  Sparkman. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Aelattoiu, 
V.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Deak  Mb.  Chairman:  Pursiiant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  S8(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act.  as  amenrted,  we 
are  forwarding  under  separate  cover  Trans- 
mittal No.  76-27.  concerning  the  Department 
of  the  Army's  pnqx»ed  Letter  of  Offer  to 
Saudi  Arabia  fc»:  an  estimated  cost  of  926.1 
mlUion. 

Sincerely. 

H.  M.  Fish. 

TRANsmrrAi.  No.  76-27 
(Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Lettor  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  SecUon  36(b)    of  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended) 

a.  Proispectlve  Purchaser:  Saudi  Arabia 

b.  Total  Estimated  Value:  $26.1  million 

c.  Deecrlptlon    of    Articles    or    Services 
Offered:  Deleted. 

d.  Military  Department:  Army. 

e.  Date    Report    DeUvered    to    Congress: 
February  17.  1976. 

OnrcE  or  the  Dibectob.  Detensx 
Secukitt  Assistance  Acenct 
AND  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
TABT  (Security  Assistancb), 
OASD/ISA. 

Washington.  D.C,  February  17. 1976. 
In  reply  refer  to:  1-12586/76. 
Hon.  John  J.  Spabkman. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
V.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Deab  Mb.  Chairman:  Ptirsuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended,  we 
are  forwarding  under  separate  cover  Trans- 
mittal No.  76-28,  concerning  the  Department 
of  the  Army's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to 
Saudi  Arabia  for  an  estimated  cost  of  tl24.4 

mllUon. 

H.  M.  Fish. 

TkANSMrrrAi.  No.  76-28 
(Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to   Section  36(b)    of  ttie 
Ftorelgn  Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended) 

a.  Prtjspective  Piuxhaser:  Saudi  Arabia. 

b.  Total  Estimated  Value:  $124.4  million. 

c.  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: [Deleted.] 

d.  Military  Department:  Army. 

e.  Date    Report    Delivered    to    Congress: 
February  17, 1976. 


of  the  Army's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to 
Saudi  Arabia  for  an  estimated  cost  of  $40.7 
million. 

H.M.FISK. 


■nUMSMXTTAI.  No.  76-39 

(Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
n>relgn  Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended) 

a.  Prospective  Purchaser:  Saudi  Arabia. 

b.  Ttotal  Estimated  Value:  $40.7  million. 

c.  Descr^tlon  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: [Deleted]  anti-aircraft  weapons;  space 
parts  and  support  equipment. 

d.  Military  Department:  Army. 

e.  Date  Report  DeUvered  to  Congress: 
February  17, 1976. 

OmcE  or  THE  Dibectob,  Detense 
Sbcubitt  Assistance  Agency  and 
Depott  Assistant  Secbxtabt 
(Secubitt  Assistance)  OASD/ 
ISA. 

Washington,  D.C.  Febnury  17. 1979. 
In  reply  refer  to:  1-12588/76. 
Hon.  John  J.  Spabkman, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relation*. 
VS.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
Deab  Mb.  Chaibman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended,  we 
are  forwarding  under  separate  cover  Trans- 
mittal  No.   76-30,   concerning  the   Depart- 
ment of  the  Army's  proposed  LettCT  of  Offer 
to  Saudi  Arabia  for  an  esthnated  $118.1  mU- 
llon. 

Sincerely, 

H.M.FISH. 


ItUNSMITTAI.  No.  76-30 

(Notice  of  Prt^>osed  Issuance  of  Letter  of  Of- 
fer Piu-suant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended) 

a.  Prospective  Purchaser:  Saudi  Arabia. 

b.  Total  Estimated  Value:  $118.1  million. 

c.  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: [Deleted]. 

d.  Military  Department:  Army. 

e.  Date  Report  DeUvered  to  Congress:  Feb- 
ruary 17. 1976. 


Office  of  the  Dibectob,  Defense 
Secubttt  Assistance  Agency 
AND  Deputy  Assistant  Secbe- 
tary  (Security  Assistance), 
OASD/ISA, 

Washington,  D.C,  February  17. 1979. 
In  reply  refer  to:  1-12587/75. 
Hon.  John  J.  Sparkman, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C 
Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
R)relgn  Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended,  we 
are  forwarding  under  separate  cover  Trans- 
mittal No.  76-29.  concerning  the  Department 


OmcB  or  THx  Dnxcroa, 
SactntrrY  Assistance  Aokncy  and 
Deputy     Assistant     Secbstabt 

(SECUBITY    ASSIBTAITCE)     OASD/ 

ISA. 

Washington.  D.C,  February  17. 1979. 
In  reply  refer  to :  1-702/76. 
Hon.  John  J.  Spakkman, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Jtelotton*. 
17.5.  Senate.  Washington.  D.O. 
Deab  Mr.  Chaibman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Foreign  MlUtary  Sales  Act,  as  amended,  we 
are  forwarding  under  separate  cover  Trans- 
mittal No.  76-31,  concerning  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to 
Saudi  Arabia  for  an  estimated  cost  of  $47.0 
million. 

Sincerely, 

H.M.FI8H. 

Traksmittai.  No.  76-31 
(Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)    of  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended) 

a.  Prospective  Purchaser:  Saudi  Arabia. 

b.  Total  Estimated  Value:  $47.0  mllUon. 

c.  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: [Deleted.] 

d.  Military  Department:  Air  Force. 

e.  Date    Report    Delivered    to    Congress: 
Febniary  17. 1976. 
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OmcK  OF  THK  DnxcTOK,  Hvrzssx 
Securitt  Assistamck  Aoenct  and 
Deptttt  Assistant  Secrztart 
(Sscumrrr  Assist ancz),  OASD/ 
ISA. 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  17, 1976. 
In  reply  refer  to:  1-137/76. 
Hon.  John  J.  Sparkman, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
US.  Senate,  Washington,  B.C. 
Deab  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended,  we 
are  forwarding  under  separate  cover  Trans- 
mittal No.  76-36,  concerning  the  Department 
of   the  Army's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to 
Morocco    for    an    estimated    cost    of    $57.4 
million. 

Sincerely. 

H.  M.  Fish. 

Transmittal  No.  76-36 
(Notice  of  Profiosed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer   Pursuant   to  Section  36(b)    of   the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended) 

a.  Prospective  Purchaser:   Morocco. 

b.  Total  Estimated  Value:  957.4  million. 

c.  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: (Deleted.) 

d.  Military  Department:  Army. 

e.  Date    Report    Delivered    to    Congress: 
February  17,  1973. 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES— MOROCCO 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 36 (b>  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act  requires  that  Congress  receive  ad- 
vance notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million. 
Upon  such  notification,  the  Congress  has 
20  calendar  days  during  which  the  sale 
may  be  prohibited  by  means  of  a  con- 
current resolution.  The  provision  stipu- 
lates that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  sale  shall  be  sent  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

In  keeping  with  my  Intention  to  see 
that  such  information  is  immediately 
available  to  the  full  Senate.  I  tisk  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  notification  I  have  just  re- 
ceived. A  portion  of  the  notification, 
which  is  classified  information,  has  been 
deleted  for  publication,  but  is  available 
to  Senators  in  the  ofiBce  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  rtxmi  S-116  in  the 
Capitol. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  notifica- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recoro,  sis  follows: 

OmCE  OF  THI  DnUtCTOI,  Defensx 
Skcuritt  Assistancx  Aoenct 
AND  Deputy  Assistant  Secrb- 
TART  (Securitt  Assistance. 
OASD/ISA. 

Washington.  DC,  February  18, 1976. 
In  reply  refer  to:  1-13040/76. 
Hon.  John  J.  Sparkman, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
V.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended,  we 
are  forwarding  under  separate  cover  Trans- 
mittal No.  76-35,  concerning  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to 
Morocco  estimated  to  cost  1112.0  million. 
Sincerely, 

H.M.  Fish. 

Transmittal  No.  76-35 
(Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant   to  Section  36(b)    of  the 


Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended) 

a.  Prospective  Purchaser :  Morocco. 

b.  Total  Estimated  Value:  $112.0  mllUon. 

c.  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: (Deleted.) 

d.  Military  Department:  Air  Force. 

e.  Date    Report    Delivered    to    Congress: 
February  18.  1976. 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES- 
SAUDI  ARABIA 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 36'b)  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act  requires  that  Congress  receive  ad- 
vance notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  In  excess  of  $25  million. 
Upon  such  notification,  the  Congress  has 
20  calendar  days  during  which  the  sale 
may  be  prohibited  by  means  of  a  concur- 
rent resolution.  The  provision  stipulates 
that.  In  the  Senate,  the  notification  of 
proposed  sale  shall  be  sent  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
In  keeping  with  my  Intention  to  see 
that  such  information  is  immediately 
available  to  the  full  Senate.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  three  notifications  I  have 
just  received. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  notifi- 
cations were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Director,  Defense 
Securitt  Assistance  Aoenct, 
AND  Deputt  Assistant  Secre- 
TART  (Security  Assistance), 
OASD/ISA. 

Washington,  B.C..  February  17, 1976. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-12583/7S. 
Hon.  John  J.  Sparkman, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  B.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended, 
we  are  forwarding  herewith  Transmittal  No. 
76-25,  concerning  the  Department  of  the 
Army's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  Saudi 
Arabia  for  management  of  the  planning, 
design,  procurement  and  construction  of 
two  port  facilities  estimated  to  cost  $300 
million.  Shortly  after  this  letter  Is  dellverec; 
to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news 
media. 

Sincerely. 

R.  M.  Fisa. 

Transmittal  No.  76-26 
(Notice  of  Proposed   Issuance   of  Letter  of 
Offer   Pursuant   to  Section   36(b)    of  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act.  as  amended) 

a.  Prospective  Purchaser :  Saudi  Arabia. 

b.  Total  Estimated  Value:  $300  Million. 

c.  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: The  VS.  Army  Corps  of  Engineer's 
management  of  the  planning,  design,  pro- 
curement and  construction  of  two  port  fa- 
cilities, one  on  each  coast  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

d.  Military  Department:   U.S.  Army. 

e.  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: — . 


AoomoNAL  Information  Related  to 
TRANSMrrTAL  No.  76-25 

This  proposed  sale  is  for  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  provide  the  manage- 
ment for  the  planning,  design,  procurement 
and  construction  of  two  port  facilities  for 
Saudi  Arabia.  One  on  the  east  coast  and  the 
other  In  the  country's  west  coast.  The  project 
Includes  eight  ships  births  at  each  port  and 
other  support  facilities.  This  proposed  sale 
win  not  Impact  on  the  U.S.  readiness  or 
procurement  programs. 

The  Saudi  Arabian  Oovemment  baa  ra. 


quested  the  VS.  Army  Corps  of  Engineer* 
to  undertake  this  project  pursuant  to  the 
Engineer  Assistance  Agreement  signed  be- 
tween the  two  governments  In  March  1965. 

The  construction  of  these  port  faculties 
will  not  have  an  Impact  on  arms  control  con- 
siderations for  the  area. 

All  Corps  of  Engineers  costs  for  this  project 
are  fully  financed  by  the  Saudi  Arabian  Qov- 
emment  as  a  dependable  undertaking  (cash) 
basis  and  there  will  be  no  cost  to  VS.  tax 
payers.  This  sale  wUl  have  a  positive  net 
effect  on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 

Office  of  the  Director,  Defense 
Securitt  Assistance  Agency 
AND  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary (SEcuRn-Y  Assistance). 
OASD/ISA. 

Washington,  B.C..  February  17, 1976. 
In  reply  refer  to:  1-12690/76. 
Hon.  John  J.  Sparkman, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
US.  Senate,  Washington.  B.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:    Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act.  as  amended,  we 
are  forwarding  herewith  Transmittal  No.  76- 
32,  concerning  the  Department  of  the  Army's 
proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  Saudi  Arabia  for 
Amendment  No.  9,  Naval  Expansion  program 
estimated  to  cost  $593.5  mUUon.  Shortly  after 
this  letter  Is  delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan 
to  notify  the  news  media. 
Sincerely, 

H.  M.  Fish. 

Transmittal  No.  76-83 
Notice  of  Proposed   Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section   36(b)    of  the 
Foreign  MUltary   Sales   Act,   as   amended 

a.  Prospective  Purchaser:  Saudi  Arabia. 

b.  Total  Estimated  Value:  $693 J5 

c.  Description  of  Articles  or  Services 
Offered:  This  Is  Amendment  No.  9  (Amend- 
ment No.  8  was  submitted  under  Transmittal 
No.  76-6)  for  the  Saudi  Naval  Expansion  pro- 
gram. This  amendment  provides  authority 
and  funding  for  the  award  of  construction 
contracts  and  for  supervUlon  and  inspection 
of  construction  of  on-shore  facilities  at 
JubaU.  Jidda  and  Riyadh. 

d.  Military  Department :  Army. 

e.  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress- 
February  17, 1976. 

AoDinoNAL  Information  Related  to 
Transb«ttal  No.  76-32 
This  proposed  sale  Is  Amendment  No.  9  to 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  project  for 
planning,  design,  procurement  and  commer- 
cial construction  of  the  Saudi  Naval  Expan- 
sion program.  The  amendment  provides  au- 
thority and  funds  for  award  of  construction 
contracts  and  for  supervision  and  inspection 
of  construction  of  on-shore  faculties  at 
Juball.  Jidda  and  Riyadh;  for  continuation 
of  planning,  design,  construction  for  the 
Saudi  Naval  Expansion  program.  Except  for 
the  management  aspects  of  this  project  the 
primary  efforts  will  be  accomplished  by 
cmilan  contractors  and  will  not  affect  the 
U^S^^readlness  posture  or  procurement 
programs. 

This  amendment  Is  to  an  on-going  For- 
eign Military  Sales  case  and  could  not  be 
efficiently  procured  as  a  direct  commercial 
transaction. 

This  proposed  sale  Involves  improvement 
of  naval  facilities  and  will  not  significantly 
impact  on  arms  control  for  the  area. 

All  Corps  of  Engineers  costs  for  this  proj- 
w^  are  fully  financed  by  the  Saudi  Arabian 
Oovemment  as  a  dependable  undertaking 
(ca*)  basU  and  there  will  be  no  cost  to 
U.S.  tax  payers. 


February  18,  1976 
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Defense  Secttrttt  Assistance  Aoenct, 

Washington.  B.C..  February  17. 1878. 
In  reply  refer  to:  1-703/76. 
Hon.  John  J.  Sparkman, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Belationa, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  B.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended,  we 
are  forwarding  herewith  Transmittal  No.  76- 
38,  concerning  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  Iran  for 
a  Supply  Support  Arrangement  estimated  to 
cost  $150  million.  Shortly  after  this  letter 
is  delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify 
the  newB  media. 
Sincerely, 

.  H.  M.  Fish. 

TRANSmiTAL  No.  76-38 
(Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer   Pursuant  to  Section  86(b)    of  the 
Foreign  Military  Salea  Act,  as  amended) 

a.  Prospective  Purchaser:  Iran. 

b.  Total  Estimated  Value:  $150.0  million. 

c.  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: Supply  Support  Arrangement  for  spare 
parts  support  for  Iranian  Air  Force  equip- 
ment. 

d.  Military  Department:  Air  Force. 

e.  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
February  17,  1976. 

Additional  Infobbcation  Related  To  Trans- 
MTRAL  No.  76-38 

This  proposed  sale  is  a  Supply  Support 
Arrangement  for  the  annual  spare  parts  re- 
quirements to  support  the  Iranian  Air  Force. 
This  proposed  sale  will  not  adversely  effect 
the  U.S.  readiness  or  procurement  programs. 

Under  the  proposed  arrangement  the  Ira- 
nian Air  Force  will  In  effect  buy  Into  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  logistics  system.  Therefore, 
this  could  not  be  a  direct  commercial  trans- 
action. 

This  proposed  sale  involves  only  repair 
parts  and  will  not  impact  on  arms  control 
for  the  area. 

Iran  will  pay  all  costs  for  the  repair  parts 
plus  a  proportionate  share  of  operational 
costs  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  logistics  program. 
This  sale  wUl  result  in  a  po^tlve  net  effect 
on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  and  may 
contribute  to  lower  unit  costs  for  certain  air- 
craft spares. 


SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  S.  626 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  parents  all 
over  Utah  are  angry  and  frightened 
about  legislation  in  Congress  entitled 
"The  Child  and  Family  Services  Act." 
Hundreds  have  written  to  me  or  called 
my  oflftce  in  protest.  They  are  convinced 
that  Congress  is  about  to  take  away  their 
authority  over  their  children.  This  hys- 
teria seems  to  be  largely  the  product  of 
a  single  anonymous  "fact  sheet"  which 
quotes  extensively,  and  out  of  context, 
from  a  1971  Senate  debate  and  complete- 
ly misrepresents  the  purpose  and  provi- 
sions of  the  present  bill.  Normally  re- 
sponsible Institutions  and  news  media 
have  distributed  this  document  without 
attempting  to  confirm  or  deny  Its  al- 
legations. 

Scare  campaigns  of  this  sort  turn  se- 
rious debates  into  ideological  shouting 
matches  and,  worse,  destroy  trust  In  pub- 
lic ofBclals.  I  am  shocked  how  many  peo- 
ple seriously  believe  that  Congress  would 
enact  a  law  giving  children  the  legal 
right  to  disobey  their  parents,  or  pro- 
hibiting parents  from  providing  religious 
training  to  their  children,  or  giving  the 
Government  authority  to  say  how  they 


should  be  reared,  or  allowing  children  to 
sue  their  parents  for  exercising  disci- 
jdine. 

These  charges  are  completely  false. 
The  Senate  bill,  S.  626,  specifically  states 
that  "the  family  is  the  primary  and  most 
fimdamental  infiuence  on  children"  and 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  "build  upon 
and  strengthen  the  role  of  the  family." 
It  offers  health,  education,  and  child  care 
services  to  needy  families  on  a  totally 
voluntary  basis.  No  one  would  be  com- 
pelled or  pressured  to  pwirtlcipate.  Par- 
ents would  select  and  control  all  pro- 
grams fimded  by  the  act;  they  would  be 
operated  locally,  not  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

S.  626  also  declares  that  "nothing  In 
this  act  shall  be  construed  or  applied  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  infringe  upon  or 
usurp  the  moral  and  legal  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  parents  or  guardians."  It 
does  not  contain,  and  the  sponsors  never 
contemplated,  a  "charter  of  children's 
rights."  nor  a  "child  advocacy"  clause, 
nor  any  restriction  on  religious  training. 

The  real  issues  are  whether  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  afford  to  take  on 
these  new  responsibilities  of  funding  day 
care  and  to  whom  these  services  should 
be  provided.  The  bill  authorizes  expendi- 
tures of  up  to  $1.8  billion  in  the  next  3 
years.  I  do  not  believe  that  present 
budget  constraints  will  permit  the  adop- 
tion of  such  an  expensive  social  program. 
Congress  is  determined  to  restrain  Fed- 
eral spending  in  order  to  control  the 
budget  deficit  and  to  reduce  inflation; 
and  I  support  these  efforts  as  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee.  There 
is  also  a  reasonable  question  for  the 
future  whether  the  Government  should 
heavily  subsidize  services  to  middle-class 
families  in  addition  to  helping  the  poor 
in  need. 

Fortimately,  a  few  broadcasters  and 
newspapers  are  beginning  to  expose  the 
deception  and  tell  the  public  the  facts. 
One  editorial  recently  observed  that  one 
of  the  most  tedious  but  Important  tasks 
of  the  news  media  Is  to  seek  out  the 
source  of  Irresponsible  literature  and  try 
to  mitigate  Its  effects.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  public  will  listen  and  form  their 
own  opinions. 

A  woman  in  Granger,  Utah,  wrote  to 
me  last  month  concerning  S.  626: 

I  would  like  you  to  know  that  I  am  op- 
posed to  legislation  which  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  or  Senate  to  infringe  on 
the  authority  of  parents  in  the  home  ...  I 
expect  you  as  my  representative  to  actively 
fight  any  such  legislation  in  the  future. 

In  my  response,  I  sent  a  copy  of  the 
bill  and  asked  for  her  judgment  after 
a  careful  reading  of  Its  prov]si(His.  She 
wrote  back: 

Thank  you  for  sending  a  copy  of  S.  626 
to  me.  I  can  see  nothing  In  It  that  threatens 
the  authority  of  parents  over  their  children. 
My  only  regret,  after  reading  It,  is  that  the 
Federal  government  apparently  must  take 
responsibility  .  .  .  Individuals  and  groups  in 
the  nation  close  their  eyes,  ears  and  hearts 
to  the  needs  of  those  who  may  be  less  fortu- 
nate than  their  own. 


DEATH  TAXES  FORCE  FARM 
SALES 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Sunday,  February  15.   1976,  edition  of 


the  New  York  Times  carried  an  unusu- 
ally perceptive  article  on  one  of  the  most 
pervasive  issues  facing  the  agricultural 
community — ^Federal  estate  and  Joint 
tenancy  taxes.  The  article  "Death  Taxes 
Compelling  Heirs  to  Sell  Farm  Land," 
was  written  by  Roy  Reed,  who  lives  in 
New  Orleans  and  covers  much  of  the 
South  as  well  as  other  areas  for  the 
Times. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a  Member 
of  either  body  who  has  not  received 
himdreds  of  letters  and  petitions  on  the 
subject  of  the  outmoded  Federal  exemp- 
tion of  $60,000  established  in  1942.  as 
well  as  the  inequities  involved  In  section 
2040  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  re- 
lating to  terminating  joint  tenancies, 
generally  referred  to  as  the  "widow's 
tax." 

Of  equal  concern  is  the  problem  of  es- 
tablishing young  farmers  on  the  land 
during  these  days  of  almost  insurmount- 
able credit  restrictions.  I  am  thus  grate- 
ful to  Mr.  Reed  for  his  description  of 
legislation  I  have  introduced  to  remedy 
this  situation  called  the  Young  Farm- 
ers Homestead  Act  of  1975. 

The  article  poses  as  a  possible  solu- 
tion the  upgrading  of  the  exemption  to 
$200,000  as  is  provided  for  in  a  num- 
ber of  bills  now  pending  as  well  as  valu- 
ing farmland  at  its  agricultural  or  pro- 
ductive value  and  not  at  its  "fair  market 
value"  as  I  provide  for  in  legislation  I 
introduced  on  January  27  of  this  year 
called  the  Federal  Estate  and  Alterna- 
tive Land  Valuation  Act  of  1976. 

Since  there  can  hardly  be  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  who  is  not  concerned  with 
the  problem  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  I  have  referred  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Death  Taxes  Coicpklling  Heibs  To  Sell 

Farm  Land 

(By  Roy  Reed) 

Sfringfixld.  Nebr. — ^Uoyd  Royal,  69  years 
old.  drives  a  7-year-old  Chevrolet  with 
110,000  mUes  on  it.  He  lives  in  an  onllnary 
farmhouse  next  to  a  bam  lot.  If  anyone 
called  him  rich,  he  would  laugh. 

But  if  he  died  his  wife,  Doris,  would  have 
to  pay  $32,000  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice in  Federal  estate  taxes.  That's  because 
their  modest  farm  has  quadrupled  in  value 
since  they  bought  it.  thanks  to  Inflation  and 
spiraling  land  prices.  Tliey  have  become 
"paper  rich." 

"There's  an  old  saying  tliat  a  fanner  lives 
poor  and  dies  rich,"  Mrs.  Royal  said  tills 
week.  "If  he  died,  I'd  be  in  the  job  market 
and  probably  at  the  Tninimnm  wage,  because 
the  only  thing  I  know  anything  about  is 
farming." 

Death  taxes  are  making  it  increasingly  dif- 
ficult for  farm  families  to  keep  their  land. 
Children  who  Inherit  land  usually  pay  even 
higher  taxes  than  spouses.  Just  this  week,  a 
man  near  here  had  to  sell  his  parents'  80- 
acre  farm  to  pay  the  death  taxes.  He  sold  it 
to  one  of  the  largest  landowners  in  the  area — 
a  pattern  that  has  become  familiar  in  the 
farm  country  here  and  elsewhere. 

Farmers  in  New  Jersey  and  on  Long  Island 
have  also  told  of  hardships  because  of  the 
tax  structure — and  many  are  seeking  change. 

The  infiated  land  prices  that  have  caused 
death  taxes  to  become  a  problem  are  also 
keeping  young  people  from  entering  farm- 
ing. It  now  takes  at  least  $250,000  by  many 
estimates  to  start  fanning  after  high  equip- 
ment prices  are  added  to  high  land  prices. 
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Prom  her  kitchen  table,  Mrs.  Royal  has 
■et  out  to  change  what  she  and  many  others 
regard  as  an  absiirdlty  In  the  tax  law.  She 
and  a  handful  of  friends  have  rounded  up 
70,000  petition  signers  In  42  states  asking 
Congress  to  act  on  it. 

This  election  year  Is  apparently  going  to 
bring  a  new  attack  on  the  problems  of  death 
taxes  and  prohibitive  start-up  costs  for 
farmers. 

President  Pord  and  several  members  of 
Congress  have  proposed  legislation  to  make 
estate  taxes  more  bearable  for  all  small  and 
middle-sized  estates,  including  those  of 
farmers.  The  proposals  vary  widely. 

Senator  George  McOovern,  the  South  Da- 
kota Democrat,  and  16  other  Senators  rep- 
resenting varied  philosophies  have  Intro- 
duced another  bill  to  have  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment buy  land,  lease  It  to  young  farmers, 
then  sell  It  to  them  at  a  reduced  price  after 
seven  years'  labor. 

The  Young  Farmers'  Homestead  Act.  as 
the  bill  Is  called,  has  drawn  favorable  at- 
tention from  such  varied  sources  as  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union  and  Progressive  Farmer 
Magazine. 

Progressive  Farmer,  a  generally  conserva- 
tive publication,  cited  projection  that  200.- 
000  to  400,000  farms  a  year  would  disappear 
for  the  next  20  years  If  today's  trend  was 
not  stopped. 

"The  legislation  faces  up  squarely  to  what 
probably  has  to  be  done  If  not-rich  but 
bright  youngsters  are  really  going  to  get  Into 
ranching  or  farming  for  themselves,"  It  said 
In  Its  January  Issue. 

Estate  taxes  were  no  problem  to  farmers 
until  a  few  years  ago.  Federal  law  exempts 
the  first  160,000  of  an  estate  from  the  death 
tax.  Most  farms  were  worth  nowhere  near 
that  when  that  law  was  written  In  1942. 

W.  Fred  Woods,  an  economist  with  the 
AgrlciUture  Department,  estimates  that  the 
average  value  of  farm  assets  in  the  United 
States  was  only  $51,440  In  1960.  By  1974  that 
had  climbed  to  »169.744. 

Farm  values  have  continued  to  rise.  Land 
prices  in  eastern  Nebraska  are  going  up  more 
than  20  percent  a  year,  according  to  ob- 
servers. 

TTPICAL  ESTATE :    $320,000 

In  1960  the  Royals  paid  $72,000  for  their 
340  acres — a  small  farm  by  Nebraska  stand- 
ards. Today,  the  land  lone  would  cost  close 
to  $300,000.  The  Royals  have  become  rich  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
even  though  they  live  Uttle  better  than  they 
did  in  1960. 

Gilbert  Brody.  president  of  the  Wisconsin 
division  of  the  National  Farmers  Union,  says 
a  farmer  who  earns  $10,000  to  $12,000  a  year 
typically  leaves  an  estate  valued  at  about 
$320,000. 

His  widow  pays  a  Federal  estate  tax  of 
$20,200  on  that,  in  addition  to  smaller  state 
Inheritance  taxes. 

When  she  dies,  the  children  pay  $83,190 
In  estate  taxes,  their  share  being  larger  be- 
cause they  do  not  receive  the  60  percent 
marital  deduction.  According  to  Mr.  Brody, 
the  children  probably  will  have  to  sell  the 
farm  to  pay  the  death  taxes. 

President  Ford  has  proposed  delaying  the 
payment  of  those  taxes  until  five  years  after 
the  death  of  the  owner.  Then  the  heirs  could 
elect  to  pay  the  tax  over  20  years,  with  the 
addition  of  4  percent  Interest.  Heirs  may 
now  stretch  the  payment  over  10  years,  but 
at  an  interest  rate  of  7  percent. 

Mr.  Ford's  20-year  proposal  would  apply 
only  to  the  first  $300,000  of  an  estate.  De- 
scending benefits  would  be  allowed  up  to 
$600,000,  after  which  the  present  10-year 
stretch-out  provisions  woxild  apply. 

$300,000    EXEMPTION    PkOPOSED 

The  Royals  and  their  friends  do  not  think 
much  of  the  Ford  proposal.  They  regard  it 
simply  as  a  postponement  of  an  unjust  debt. 

"What  on  earth  good  is  that  when  you 
dont  have  that  kind  of  money  in  the  first 


place?"  a  California  woman  said  in  a  letter 
to  Mrs.  Royal. 

At  least  10  bills  pending  In  the  Senate 
would  raise  the  $60,000  exemption  to  $200,000 
on  all  estates,  farmers'  included. 

Other  bills  would  require  the  I.R.S.  to 
assess  farmland  at  Its  agricultural  value  and 
not  at  the  "fair  market  value"  It  would  bring 
if  sold  for  some  other  use. 

Land  values  here  are  being  pushed  up  by 
the  growth  of  Omaha,  which  is  less  than 
25  miles  from  the  Royals'  farm.  As  the  city 
pushes  out.  It  absorbs  farmland  at  dizzyingly 
Inflated  prices  and  converts  It  into  housing 
developments  and  shopping  centers. 

Many  argue  that  farmers  would  be  less 
likely  to  sell  to  developers  if  their  land  was 
assessed  at  its  value  for  farmland  and  not 
for  commercial  or  residential  use. 

Arthur  H.  West,  president  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Farm  Bureau,  said  that  Federal  estate 
taxes.  Inflation  and  the  system  of  appraising 
property  had  Imposed  unfair  burdens  on 
farmers.  He  added  that  many  New  Jersey 
farmers  were  actively  supporting  proposed 
legislation  that  would  require  that  the  as- 
sessment of  a  property  be  based  on  its  value 
for  farming. 

Mr.  Woods,  the  economist,  warned  In  a 
recent  Interview  In  Washington  that  changes 
In  the  estate  tax  law  should  be  made  care- 
fully If  they  are  not  to  exacerbate  the 
problem. 

Assessing  land  at  its  value  for  farming  or 
as  open  land  Instead  of  at  fair  market  value 
could  result  in  a  low-tax  device  for  the 
wealthy  In  passing  their  estates  on  to  their 
heirs,  he  said. 

"That  would  run  up  farmland  prices  and 
make  It  more  dlfficiilt  for  producing  farmers," 
be  said. 

LXTTzas  or  hakoship 

No  one  knows  how  many  farmers  have 
had  to  sell  land  to  pay  estate  taxes,  but  there 
are  Indications  that  this  is  happening  more 
often. 

Thomas  Pulaski,  who  iised  to  own  a  2S-acre 
potato  field  near  Rlverhead  on  Long  Island, 
says  he  sold  his  farm  because  of  his  tax  bill. 
He  drives  a  truck  for  a  living. 

Mr.  Pulaski,  who  lives  in  Coram,  L.  I.,  said: 
"If  I  had  decided  to  stay  on  my  farm  after 
my  father's  death,  I'd  have  spent  half  my 
lifetime  paying  off  loans  through  which  my 
taxes  would  have  been  paid."  He  sold  his 
property  to  a  real -estate  developer  and  made 
$6,000  profit — after  taxes. 

Suffolk  County,  New  York  State's  largest 
agricultural  county  because  of  Its  potato  and 
cauliflower  crops,  is  trying  to  encourage 
farmers  to  stay  by  means  of  a  farmland  pres- 
ervation program.  In  a  $60-milllon  project, 
the  county  Is  buying  development  rights — 
not  the  fee  title— to  the  existing  67.000  acres 
of  farmland.  In  effect,  a  farmer  will  get  the 
market  value  of  the  property  from  the  county 
and  may  keep  the  land.  But  he  must  agree 
not  to  use  the  land  for  any  purpose  other 
than  agriculture. 

More  than  half  of  358  farmers  surveyed 
last  month  by  the  Wisconsin  division  of  the 
National  Farmers  Union  said  they  had  known 
farm  families  that  had  had  to  sell  all  or  part 
of  their  farms  to  pay  estate  taxes. 

Many  of  those  who  have  written  to  Mrs. 
Royal  have  told  of  hardships  caused  by  the 
tax.  After  her  campaign  was  described  by 
the  Farm  Journal  last  fall,  the  magazine  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  William  Jones  of  Lake- 
port,  Calif. 

"Our  orchard  land  has  been  in  the  family 
for  over  100  years."  he  wrote,  "and  now  be- 
cause of  this  unfair  tax  In  an  inflationary 
period,  the  resources  of  the  family  (never 
more  than  provided  a  living  for  the  family 
during  the  past  30  years)  is  now  about  to  be 
confiscated  by  the  Government  for  taxes." 

Another   Callfornlan,    William   G.   Cox   of 
Caplstrano  Beach,  wrote  that  his  family  al- 
ready lost  its  farm  because  of  an  exorbitant 
estate  tax  bUl  after  his  mother's  death. 
"The  IJI.S.  Is  kUling  the  goose  that  lays 


the  golden  egg,"  Mr.  Cox  wrote.  '"The  big 
corporations  that  are  buying  up  the  small 
farms  will  never  pay  another  death  tax  on 
the  land  because  a  corporation  never  dies. 
Forming  trusts  and  corporations  within 
families  seems  to  be  the  only  way  to  go 
now." 

Dixon  O.  Adams,  a  Springfield  lawyer  who 
is  donating  time  to  Mrs.  Royal's  campaign, 
estimates  that  40  or  50  of  Sarpy  County's  600 
farms  have  been  Incorporated  in  recent  years 
to  escape  or  lessen  the  Impact  of  death  taxes. 
But  many  farmers  resent  that  alternative. 
They  feel  that  Incorporation  would  impose 
more  bookkeeping  and  "red  tape"  and  would 
diminish  their  independence.  Mr.»  Adams 
agrees. 

"I  dont  want  to  construct  a  scheme  where 
a  farmer  has  to  have  a  lawyer  and  a  CPJl. 
riding  on  the  tractor  with  him,"  he  said.  "We 
are  doing  it.  though,  because  of  necessity. 

Many  of  the  farm  wives  who  write  to  Mrs. 
Royal  complain  of  what  they  believe  to  be 
sex  discrimination  In  the  Federal  tax  law. 
These  women  dislike  being  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  wives  of  city  residents  and  mil- 
lionaires. 

Federal  law  allows  a  widow  to  deduct  from 
her  tax  payment  any  financial  contrlbuMon 
she  has  made  to  the  family  estate,  but  only 
if  she  can  prove  it  with  payroll  check  stubs 
or  the  like.  Simply  working  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  her  huaband  on  the  farm  for 
30  or  40  years  is  not  enou^  for  the  lUS. 

Resentment  against  that  drew  Mrs.  Royal 
into  her  campaign.  "I  got  started  one  day 
during  the  blizzard  of  1976,"  she  said.  "I  had 
been  out  In  the  snow  all  day  helping  get  the 
cattle  into  the  barn  and  then  throwing  hay 
to  them  and  getting  everything  ready  for  the 
storm. 

"1  got  back  in  the  house  after  dark,  worn 
out.  and  I  said,  "Lloyd,  do  you  realize  that  1 
haven't  contributed  a  dime  to  this  farm 
today,  according  to  the  I.R.8.?'  If  he'd  have 
dropped  dead  the  next  day,  I  hadn't  done 
anything  at  all  the  day  before,  as  far  as  they 
were  concerned  at  the  I.R.S." 

Mary  Heath  Is  a  rancher  in  the  sparse  sand 
hills  of  northern  Nebraska,  where  the  grass  is 
so  thin  that  it  takes  20  acres  to  sustain  one 
cow.  and  where  the  winters  are  so  grim  that 
only  the  hardiest  can  survive. 

Her  hu.sband,  Floyd,  died  a  year  and  a  half 
ago.  She  Inherited  a  $40,000  debt  along  with 
the  ranch.  Cattle  prices  have  been  depressed 
for  three  years. 

Now  she  has  had  to  borrow  another  $5,000 
from  the  bank  to  make  the  first  payment  on 
her  estate  tax.  The  tax,  by  her  figuring,  is 
$28,000.  She  has  been  waiting  for  months  to 
learn  whether  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
will  settle  for  that. 

"When  the  Government  takes  my  place 
away  from  me.  it  takes  my  livelihood,"  she 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Royal.  "I  don't  know  where  I 
can  get  a  Job  at  my  age  [65]  and  I'm  not  old 
enough  for  Social  Security.  This  is  aU  the 
work  I  know  how  to  do.  I  wovUdn't  even  be 
able  to  get  housework  for  I'm  not  much  good 
at  that,  either.  My  work  has  been  with  cattle 
and  hogs. 

"I  had  worked  alongside  of  him  from  the 
time  we  got  this  place.  I  don't  consider  this 
place  a  gift.  It  makes  me  sick  to  think  111 
lose  everything  my  husband  and  I  worked 
for.  Unless  times  get  better  It  could  very  well 
happen." 
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THE  MARIANAS 


Mr.  moUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacif- 
ic Islands  has  long  been  under  consid- 
eration by  the  people  of  Micronesia  and 
by  those  Americans  who  have  been  close- 
ly involved  In  Pacific  area  matters.  Some 
of  the  future  status  discussions  and  nego- 
tiations have  occurred  In  my  State.  Be- 
cause of  our  relative  proximity.  It  has 
been  an  Issue  of  considerable  Interest  to 


the  resldoits  ol  Hawaii  and  well  covered 
In  oiur  Hawaii  newspapers.  It  is,  there- 
fore, somewhat  surprMng  to  me  to  now 
find  objections  to  ratification  of  the  Mar- 
ianas Covenant  raised  in  this  body  on 
the  grounds  that  we  are  rushing  into 
something  without  adequate  considera- 
tion. 

Certainly,  it  is  not  a  recent  notion  nor 
one  which  Is  being  taken  without  thought 
and  attention  to  the  Issues  involved. 

First  among  our  considerations  must 
be  the  wishes  of  the  people  themselves. 
Throughout  my  years  of  discussions  with 
Mlcronesian  leaders.  I  have  emphasized 
that  the  desire  of  the  Mlcronesians  them- 
selves as  to  their  future  status  and  rela- 
tionship was  and  remains  the  single  most 
important  consideration. 

It  is  a  fundamental  principle  that  we 
should  not  Impress  any  people  to  asso- 
ciate with  us  beyond  their  own  desire. 
The  people  of  the  Marianas  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Micronesia  through  their  dected 
representatives  have  now  six>ken.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  we  will  now  turn 
our  back  on  them  and  ref  iise  to  let  these 
people,  who  bear  a  closer  kinship  with 
the  people  of  Guam  than  to  soiy  other 
group,  now  be  cast  aside  as  imdeservlng 
or  unworthy  of  our  association. 

For  those  who  are  concerned  that  we 
will,  through  support  of  the  Northern 
Marianas  Covenant,  be  extending  our 
territory  far  beyond  Hawaii,  I  can  only 
suggest  that  It  is  the  relationship  of  this 
area,  geographically,  culturally,  and  eco- 
nomically, to  Guam  less  than  200  miles 
to  the  south,  rather  than  to  Hawaii, 
which  must  be  borne  In  mind.  The  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands  are  not  Integrated 
economically  or  culturally  with  the  other 
districts  of  the  Trust  Territories  of  the 
Pacific  and  have  been  associated  with 
them  govemmentally  only  through  the 
medium  of  our  trusteeship  which  could 
hardly  be  considered  a  volimtary  deci- 
sion. The  United  Nations  has  been  kept 
Informed  and  while  I  would  not  claim 
our  stewardship  under  U.S.  auspices  has 
fuUy  met  standards.  I  considered  appro- 
priate our  shortcomings  do  not  lie  in  the 
area  of  future  status  negotiations  or  in 
the  steps  taken  to  draft  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  Commonwealth  Cove- 
nant. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  editorial  ccmunent 
which  has  appeared  in  the  Hawaii  news- 
papers these  past  seversJi  months  In  the 
hope  that  it  will  help  them  in  their  con- 
sideration of  this  issue.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  these  comments  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Honolulu  Star-Biilletln,  Dec.  12. 

1975] 

Facib  oir  Makianab 

Opponents  of  the  proposed  Commonwealth 
of  the  Northern  Marianas  like  to  pretend  that 
the  plan  Is  being  sneaked  through  Congress 
by  the  administration  without  anyone  know- 
ing about  it.  The  fact  is  that  the  admlnJatra- 
tlon  kept  the  Senate  and  House  Interior 
Committees  fuUy  informed  about  the  nego- 
tiations that  preceded  the  signing  of  the 
compact,  which  is  why  the  plan  won  unani- 
mo\is  approvhl  in  committee  and  then 
breezed  through  the  House.  The  delay  in 
the   Senate  stems   from   opponents  in  the 


Foreign  Relations  and  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees, which  did  not  have  initial  Juris- 
diction over  the  proposal. 

TbB  New  York  Times  editorial  on  this  page 
distorts  reality  by  describing  the  proposal  as 
OD0  "to  extend  United  States  sovereignty  and 
citizenship  to  the  Northern  Mariana  Island 
chain,  far  across  the  Pacific."  Sure,  the  Mar- 
ianas ore  far  from  New  York,  but  no  farther 
than  nearby  Guam,  which  Is  already  an 
American  territoiy. 

And  the  statement  omits  the  fact  that  the 
Northem  Marianas,  as  part  of  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  have  been  under 
American  administration  since  shortly  after 
World  War  II  and  in  that  sense  are  not  com- 
parable to  a  part  of  the  Philippines  or  Hon- 
duras or  Sierra  Leone  or  Greece — the  com- 
parison made  later  in  the  editorial. 

But  the  most  unfcotunate  aspect  of  the 
Times  editorial  is  the  atten^jt  to  deprecate 
the  plebiscite  on  the  commonwealth  plan 
conducted  last  June.  That  plebiscite  was  a 
clear  and  unmistakable  expression  of  the  de- 
sire of  the  people  for  a  permanent  Unk  with 
the  United  States.  Almost  everyone  eligible 
was  registered  to  vote,  and  almost  everyone 
registered  did  in  fact  vote — a  far  greater 
turnout  than  American  elections  enjoy. 

In  the  face  of  the  results — 78  per  cent  ap- 
proval of  the  commonwealth — after  nearly 
three  decades  of  American  administration 
under  the  United  Nations  trusteeship,  rejec- 
tion of  the  commonwealth  by  Congress  would 
virtually  amoimt  to  a  betrayal  of  tnist. 

The  United  States  assumed  the  trusteeship 
over  these  islands  because  it  had  to  drive  the 
Japanese  off  them  diu-ing  the  war  and  we  did 
not  want  to  repeat  that  experience.  They 
continue  to  have  value  for  the  maintenance 
of  American  military  dominance  of  the 
Pacific. 

But  there  Is  now  a  moral  consideration 
that  may  be  more  important  than  the  stra- 
t^c.  Can  we  Ignore  the  only  act  of  self-de- 
termination these  people  have  ever  been 
permitted? 

[From  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin.  Jan.  12. 

1976] 

Makianab  Dispute 

In  the  debate  over  the  creation  of  a  new 
U.S.  commonwealth  for  the  Mariana  Islands, 
two  ridiculous  arguments  are  being  voiced 
by  the  opf>osition  in  the  Eastern  UJS. 

One  \b  that  something  is  being  sprung  on 
the  Congress  by  surprise.  Qiiite  the  contrary, 
the  negotiations  extended  over  several  years, 
and  were  publicized  throughout.  The  1975 
plebiscite  was  well-published  in  advance  and 
also  scrutinized  by  outside  observers  who  at- 
test to  Its  fairness.  Our  East  Coast  friends 
simply  weren't  paying  attention,  and  now 
want  to  blame  the  negotiators  who  sought 
their  attention  but  couldnt  get  It. 

Equally  wild  Is  the  charge  that  we  will  be 
extending  the  UJ3.  borders  4,000  miles  west 
from  HawaU.  We  will  be  advancing  them  200 
miles  north  from  Guam,  a  VS.  possession 
since  1899,  that  has  been  governed  as  an  un- 
incorporated U.S.  territory  since  1951. 

For  more  on  the  Marianas,  see  the  article 
on  the  opposite  page. 


[From  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin, 

Jan.  33,  1976] 

Maxiamas  Acnoif 

"nie  Northern  Marianas  Commonwealth 
has  passed  another  hurdle  with  favorable 
action  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Before  the  7-^  vote  was  taken  Tuesday, 
several  senators  spoke  in  favor  of  the  com- 
monwealth covenant.  Especially  encouraging 
to  supporters  of  the  plan  were  the  remarks 
of  Sen.  Charles  Percy,  R-ni..  who  had  for- 
meriy  advocated  deferral  of  action  on  the 
covenant  untu  the  future  of  the  other  dis- 
tricts of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Tslan«i»  could  be  decided. 

Percy  now  supports  immediate  approval 


of  the  commonwealth.  He  congratulated  the 
people  of  the  Northem  Marianas  on  the  iway 
they  had  treated  the  question  of  their  future 
stattis  and  the  way  they  conducted  the  pleb- 
iscite on  the  covenant  last  June. 

On  the  Democratic  side.  Sen.  Hubert 
Humphrey  of  Minnesota  asserted  that  the 
people  of  the  Northem  Marianas  are  ready 
for  self-government,  and  he  said  he  is  proud 
that  they  want  to  Join  the  United  States. 
Chairman  John  Sparkman  of  Alabama  also 
gave  the  covenant  strong  support. 

The  next  hiirdle  for  the  commonwealth 
will  be  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, whUih  ml^t  be  a  tougher  one.  That 
committee  wUl  consider  two  reports  from  its 
Subcommittee  on  General  L^islation,  the 
majority  report  for  deferring  consideration  of 
the  covenant,  the  minority  report  for  im- 
mediate approval.  Despite  the  6-2  advene 
vote  In  the  subcommittee,  the  Ford  Ad- 
ministration Is  hoping  for  favorable  action 
by  the  fuU  committee,  which  Is  supposed  to 
act  by  Jan.  27. 

The  Senate  Interior  and  Tnsnlar  Affatrs 
Committee  had  earlier  reported  the  measure 
out  favorably,  back  on  Oct.  22,  while  the 
House  of  Representatives  cleared  it  in  Jiily. 

The  delay  in  the  Senate  has  been  partly 
attributed  to  the  lack  of  an  obvious  con- 
stituency for  the  covenant.  In  the  House, 
B^.  Phillip  Burton.  D-Callf.,  organized  a 
broad  coalition  in  support,  but  this  has  not 
happened  in  the  Senate. 

The  claim  of  covenant  opponents  that 
Congress  was  acting  too  hastily  can  no  longer 
be  taken  seriously.  Now  that  all  the  argu- 
ments have  been  heard,  the  Senate  should 
approve  the  covenant  and  end  the  uncer- 
tainty that  has  hung  over  the  Marianas  since 
the  commonwealth  was  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved in  the  June  plebiscite. 

(Ftmn  the  Hcmdulu  Advertiser,  Jan.  36. 1976] 
MicmoMKSiA's  YkAs? 

The  successful  conclusion  of  Micronesia's 
constitutional  convention  In  November  has 
been  hailed  as  a  victory  for  unity  among  the 
110,000  pe<^le  and  2.300  islands.  So  it  was. 
compared  to  a  convention  that  dldnt  pro- 
duce agreement. 

But  separatism  still  stirs  In  the  six  dis- 
tricts, that  make  up  the  Trust  Territory  the 
VS.  has  mled  under  United  Nations  mandate 
since  1947.  An  adjoining  article  reports  on 
poet-convention  develc^ments  In  the  Mar- 
shall Islands  district. 

The  Northem  **ftrinnit  islands,  above  the 
separate  and  longtime  VS.  Territory  of 
Guam,  remain  a  special  case. 

They  are  still  a  district  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory but  iiave  negotiated  an  agreement  to 
become  a  separate  VS.  commonwealth. 

A  measure  to  ^prove  that  arrangement 
passed  the  UjS.  House  easUy  last  year  but  has 
been  staUed  by  opponents  in  the  Senate. 

Its  chances  there  got  a  boost  last  week 
when  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee voted  it  out  with  expressions  of  support 
from  Influential  senators  such  as  Hubert 
Humphrey  and  Charles  Percy. 

Despite  some  remaining  hurdles.  Adminis- 
tration backers  are  hopeful  for  full  Senate 
approval  soon,  probably  next  month.  Iliey 
may  be  right,  although  timetables  Involving 
Micronesia  have  a  way  of  running  late  and 
this  is  a  question  where  honest  people 
strongly  disagree. 

A  separate  Marianas  may  not  be  best  for 
the  rest  of  Micronesia,  and  it  didn't  have  to 
be.  Yet  the  commonwealth  arrangement  Is  in 
accord  with  the  wishes  of  the  people  there, 
as  weU  as  preferences  of  the  UjS.  military 
which  will  have  a  big  base  on  Tlnian. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  Trust  Territory,  some 
feel  the  agreement  on  the  proposed  constitu- 
tion and  VS.  congressional  approval  of  the 
M^ftrtnnitu  deal  will  lead  to  a  settlement  in 
talks  that  have  dragged  on  and  off  for  six 
years.  More  talks  are  expected  soon. 

Negotiators  long  ago  reached  near  under- 
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Bt&nding  on  a  draft  "compact"  or  agreement 
on  a  future  status  termed  "free  association," 
wblcb  would  give  the'Mlcroneslans  complete 
Internal  self-government  wUh  the  U.S. 
bandllng  defense  and  most  foreign  affairs. 

Now  that  compact  has  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  sometimes-different  provisions  of 
the  proposed  new  constitution — which  Itself 
has  to  be  approved  by  the  people  of  Micro- 
nesia. 

The  bottom  line,  then.  Is  this: 

The  Micronesia  situation  is  Inching  along 
toward  some  uncertain  outcome.  It's  possible 
to  feel  that  this,  finally,  will  be  the  year  when 
Micronesia's  future  political  status  will  be 
set  (although  the  formal  breakup  of  the 
present  UJI.  Trust  Territory  will  not  come 
for  several  more  years).  Still,  several  "years 
of  decision"  have  come  and  gone  as  Mlcro- 
neslans  have  gone  to  the  brink,  looked,  and 
pulled  back  for  further  thought. 

That's  frustrating  for  some  Americans.  But 
It's  also  natural  and  proper  for  Mlcroneslans. 
It  Is,  after  all,  their  future  and  their  Islands. 


(Prom  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin, 
Feb.  6.  1976] 

MiCRONESIAN     POSmOK 

Both  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  and  the 
Marianas  Political  Status  Commission  are 
represented  in  Washington  by  well-known 
law  firms.  But  they  are  not  In  confilct  over 
the  Northern  Marianas  Commonwealth. 

An  attorney  at  Clifford.  Warnke.  Glass.  Mc- 
niwaln  and  Plnney.  the  firm  representing  the 
Congress  of  Micronesia,  said  recently  that 
the  Marianas  "have  our  (Micronesia's)  bless- 
ings" to  pursue  their  own  political  status. 

The  attorney  explained  that  the  Congress 
of  Micronesia's  main  Interest  In  the  Ma- 
rianas Commonwealth  covenant — now  await- 
ing Senate  floor  action  after  being  favorably 
reported  by  three  conunlttees — Is  to  ensure 
that  Micronesia's  Interests  are  protected.  He 
mentioned  the  problem  of  a  new  capital  to 
replace  Salpan,  rights  of  Mlcroneslan  citLiens 
residing  In  the  Marianas,  and  distribution 
of  U.S.  aid  between  the  Marianas  and  the 
rest  of  Micronesia. 

Further  confirmation  of  the  position  of 
the  Congress  of  Micronesia  has  Just  been 
given  In  the  form  of  a  resolution  passed  by 
Its  Senate  urging  the  U.S.  Senate  to  take 
prompt  and  favorable  action  on  the  Marl- 
anas  covenant. 

The  co-chairman  of  the  Congress  of  Micro- 
nesia's own  Future  Status  Commission, 
which  U  negotiating  separately  with  Wash- 
ington. Sen.  Lazarus  Salll  of  Palau,  con- 
gratulated the  people  of  the  Marianas — 
somewhat  prematurely — for  achieving  their 
"long-sought "  goal  of  permanent  union  with 
the  United  States. 

The  other  peoples  of  Micronesia  have  ac- 
knowledged the  desire  of  the  people  of  the 
Marianas  to  seek  a  different  political  status 
and  will  not  stand  in  their  way.  Claims  to  the 
contrary  by  opponents  of  the  covenant  are 
Incorrect. 


IS   IT  TIME  TO   RETHINK  GRAIN 
RESERVES? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  prob- 
ably no  Member  of  this  body  has  been  a 
longer  at  stronger  advocate  of  domestic 
grain  reserves  than  I  have.  Several  ad- 
ministrations have  turned  deaf  ears  to 
my  warnings  that  adequate  and  strategi- 
cally situated  food.st'<J  should  be  avail- 
able In  time  of  want  regardless  of  attend- 
ant storage  costs. 

Though  I  retreat  from  sounding  a  cry 
of  panic,  I  do  feel  it  time  to  view  with 
alarm  the  winter's  drought  in  the  Great 
Plains  and  the  dire  possibilities  it  reflects 
for  the  coming  harvests.  National  tele- 
vision networks  carried  stories  of  far- 


less-than-normal  moisture  In  the  wheat 
country-  and  grain  forecasts  have  taken 
a  substantially  downward  drift  that  could 
result  in  disaster  conditions  for  both 
farmers  and  city  dwellers  unless  better 
conditions  develop. 

With  carryovers  short,  many  experts 
are  starting  to  rethink  the  value  of  food 
reserves  to  carry  us  through  periods  when 
supplies  are  well  below  normal.  Evidence 
of  these  warnings  come  from  two  edi- 
torials, one  from  the  Springfield.  Mo., 
Daily  News  of  February  12, 1976.  entitled, 
"Dusty  Danger,"  the  other  from  the  Feb- 
ruary 7.  1976  edition  of  the  Hannibal 
Courier-Post  called,  "Grain  Reserves 
Need  Fut  Forth." 

James  Rhodes,  professor  of  agricul- 
tural economics  at  the  University  of 
Missouri  says — 

In  the  long  range.  I  think  reserves  are  in- 
evitable as  a  social  policy.  And  over  the  long 
run,  I  don't  think  they  will  hurt  the  income 
of  farmers,  because  they  will  put  some  price 
stability  into  the  picture. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  these  two  editorials 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Springfield   (Mo.)   Dally  News, 

February  12,  1976] 

Dusty  Dancer — The  Plains  and  Food  Policy 

Disaster  may  be  closing  its  grip  on  the 
wheat  country  of  the  Great  Plains.  Drought. 

We  are  not  talking  about  a  dry  spell. 
The  dry  spell  began  in  September.  We  are 
talking  about  a  cruel  parching,  severe  and 
lasting,  about  the  kind  of  drought  that 
turned  the  region  into  the  Dust  Bowl  of  the 
1930s,  and  made  the  California-bound  Okie 
a  fixed  figure  In  our  folklore. 

Between  September  and  November,  the 
Plains  received  less  than  three-quarters  of 
the  precipitation  considered  "normal."  In 
December  and  January,  precipitation  was  less 
than  half  of  "normal." 

Already,  the  red  winter  wheat  crop  is  In 
trouble.  If  the  soil  continues  to  crumble  for 
want  of  moisture,  countless  tons  of  rich  dirt 
will  be  lifted  away  by  the  winds  of  late  winter 
and  early  spring.  The  advances  In  soil  man- 
agement since  the  Dust  Bowl  days  will  help, 
of  course.  But  man  Is  not  yet  the  master  of 
nature:  dry  soil  will  blow  In  the  wind,  no 
matter  what  we  may  do. 

The  Plains  Is  no  longer  merely  a  source  of 
exportable  food  for  the  U.  8..  and  a  guarantee 
from  Nature  that  America  will  have  wheat, 
come  what  may.  It  Is  the  breadbasket  of 
much  of  the  world,  and  the  world  is  very 
hungry,  despite  this  year's  welcome  Improve- 
ment In  the  global  level  of  food  supply. 

An  outright  disaster,  then,  in  the  Plains 
means  not  Just  higher  bread  prices  in  the 
U.S.  It  means  starvation  for  millions  in 
food-marginal  regions  of  the  globe.  It  means 
political  tensions,  a  high-priced  seller's  mar- 
ket in  the  International  grain  trade,  and  an 
explosive  set  of  choices  for  the  U.  8.  govern- 
ment that  boil  down  to  keeping  grain  at 
home  to  keep  down  prices  at  home,  knowing 
that  it  means  disaster  in  many  countries,  OR 
letting  the  grain  onto  the  world  market  and 
taking  the  heat  for  even  higher  prices  at 
home. 

We  bring  up  the  matter  of  this  very  real 
threat  to  the  Great  Plains  not  for  the  sake 
of  crying  doom,  but  because  it  reinforces, 
dramatically,  a  point  we  have  been  making 
for  a  good  while. 

The  point  is  this:  It  Is  past  time  to 
commit  ourselves  to  a  national  food  policy 
that  recognizes  our  ability  to  produce  food 
as  our  MOST  valuable  natural  resource,  and 


recognizes  the  economic  AND  political  power 
that  it  should  give  us. 

A  starting  point,  obviously,  Is  a  national 
grain  reserve  and  a  set  of  policies  designed 
to  put  some  distance  between  the  domestic 
and  international  grain  markets. 

Against  the  backdrop  of  the  present  dry- 
ness in  the  Plains,  we  should  consider,  too, 
that  this  may  not  be  simply  another  drotight 
In  the  rough  cycle  of  every  30  years  that 
seems  to  govern  moisture  In  the  Plains. 

It  may  be,  as  many  cllmatologlsts  are 
asserting,  that  the  precipitation  levels  that 
we  consider  "normal"  are  not  normal  at  all. 
This  view  holds  that  the  past  several  decades 
have  been  a  period  of  above-normal  weather 
conditions.  In  the  Plains  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  and  that  we  should  look  for  a 
long-term  shift  toward  conditions  drier  and 
less  favorable  to  agriculture. 

[From  the  Hannibal  (Mo.)  Coiirler-Post, 

Feb.  7,  1976) 

Okain  Reserves  Need  Put  Forth 

(By  David  Lammers) 

Columbia. — An  economics  professor  advo- 
cated grain  reserves  as  a  necessary  compro- 
mise at  the  Farm  Outlook  session  of  Ag- 
Sclence  Week  at  the  University  of  Missouri 
Wednesday. 

James  Rhodes,  professor  of  agricultural 
economics  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  said 
the  recent  boom  in  grain  exports  are  "a 
shaky  platform"  of  Income  for  farmers. 

"I'm  not  advocating  farm  reserves.  I'm  Just 
the  messenger  of  the  bad  news.  In  the  long 
range  I  think  reserves  are  inevitable  as  a 
social  policy.  And  over  the  long  run,  I  dont 
think  they  wUl  hurt  the  Income  of  farmers, 
because  they  will  put  some  price  stabUlty 
into  the  picture."  Rhodes  said. 

Exports  Increased  from  about  $6  billion  in 
1971  to  about  $22  billion  In  1975.  And  net 
farm  Income  increased  from  about  $14  billion 
In  1971  to  $25  bUlion  In  1975.  Rhodes  said 
fanners'  profits  increased  much  faster  than 
inflation  during  that  four-year  period. 

But  high  grain  prices  are  the  result  of 
bad  weather  In  the  rest  of  the  world. 

"With  two  consecutive  years  of  good 
weather  around  the  world,  exports  could  drop 
to  the  1971  levels,"  Rhodes  warned. 

Exports  have  reversed  the  traditional  farm 
picture,  he  said.  Before  the  export  boom, 
crops  were  traditionally  about  40  per  cent 
of  total  farm  receipts.  Now,  crops  claim  55 
per  cent. 

The  export  demand  propelled  an  economic 
boom  for  farm  cooperatives,  tillable  land 
prices,  and  st.ite  economies  In  predominantly 
agricultural  states. 

But  rapidly  swinging  prices  hurt  the  live- 
stock producer.  Rhodes  said  hog  and  poultry 
producers  have  rapidly  recovered  from  high 
feed  costs,  but  beef  and  dairy  men  are  mak- 
ing a  slower  recovery. 

Japan  Is  by  far  the  biggest  customer  of 
U.S.  grain.  But  the  sporadic  purchases  of 
Russia  have  a  big  effect  on  prices. 

Russia  has  dramatically  Increased  its  grain 
producing  ability  since  1950.  when  it  pro- 
duced a  normal  crop,  for  that  time,  of  30 
million  metric  tons. 

In  1974,  Russia  fell  66  million  metric  tons 
short  of  Its  1973  output  of  165  million  metric 
tons.  Similarly  huge  grain  shortfalls  in  Rus- 
sia win  again  send  livestock  producers  into 
a  financial  squeeze  and  raise  the  Ire  of  con- 
svuners. 

Rhodes  listed  six  factors  that  make  the 
world  grain  export  market  unstable. 

Sporadic  Rtisslan  grain  production,  mon- 
soons In  Southeast  Asia,  the  InstabUlty  of 
economic  policies  because  of  the  unstable 
oil  prices,  the  slaughter  of  Russian  livestock 
to  conserve  grain,  competing  reserves  such 
as  Brazilian  soybeans  and  Oceana  palm  oil, 
and  the  extent  of  U.S.  grain  reserves,  are  the 
six  variables  in  the  export  market. 
"I  defy  you  to  predict  what  will  happen 
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to  any  one  of  these  variables,  and  yet  tlwy 
dominate  our  export  policy,"  Bhodes  said. 

"Obviously  this  nation  needs  a  food  policy 
that  takes  care  of  Its  farmers;  the  politicians 
realize  that.  They  need  reascmably  stable 
prices  as  part  of  their  domestlo  policy,  dol- 
lars for  export  grain  sales  to  buy  oU.  and 
food  supplies  to  effect  diplomatic  policies. 
Grain  reserves,  then,  are  necessary,  and  I 
realize  thoee  are  nasty  words  to  farmers.  But 
this  Is  a  decision  that  must  take  into  ac- 
count the  needs  of  the  larger  society," 
Rhodes  said. 

"Now,  we  have  practically  no  reserves  and 
the  world  is  skirting  around  world  hunger. 
We  don't  have  world-wide  famine  now,  but 
with  short  crops  we  could  easily  have  a  very 
serious  situation.  Any  responsible  govern- 
ment has  to  take  st^>s  to  avoid  world  hun- 
ger," Rhodes  said. 

With  the  high  oost  of  land,  equipment  and 
fertUlzer,  farmeiB  need  more  price  stability. 
And  consumers  will  not  endure  continued 
extreme  price  fluctuations.  Rhodes  ssld. 

In  an  article  of  the  Midcontlnent  Fanners 
Association  magazine,  Rhodes  advocated  a 
"thermostat"  approach  where  the  govern- 
ment would  set  a  maximum  limit  on  the 
amount  of  reserves.  Reserves  could  be  pur- 
chased when  the  market  price  fell  below  a 
designated  non-land  production  cost  flgtire. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  re- 
quired to  announce  the  guidelines  of  the 
thermostat  control  of  reserves  well  In  ad- 
vance of  the  harvest,  Rhodes  said  in  the 
MFA  maagzlne. 

Rhodes  was  a  member  of  Extension  Serv- 
ice Agent  Don  Broermann's  4-H  group  when 
Broermann  was  stationed  at  MaryvUle  some 
30  years  ago.  Rhodes  later  went  to  Harvard, 
and  is  now  the  hettd  of  Missouri's  agricul- 
tural economics  department. 


THE  FISCAL  1977  BUDGET 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  has  been  holding 
hearings  aimed  toward  development  of 
the  first  concurrent  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  1977,  which  the  committee  must  re- 
port to  the  Senate  by  April  15.  On  Febru- 
ary 5,  Dr.  Alice  R.  Rivlin.  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  OflQce,  testified  be- 
fore the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  portion  of  her  statement,  "The 
President's  Budget:  A  Capsule  Analysis." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
The  President's  Budget  :  A  Capsuu:  Analysis 

The  President's  Budget  for  FY  1977  does 
exactly  what  a  budget  ought  to  do.  It  ex- 
presses in  coherent  form  the  philosophies 
and  priorities  of  the  Administration. 

No  President — and  no  Congress — makes  up 
a  budget  from  scratch.  Much  of  what  the 
government  does  Is  already  determined,  the 
consequence  of  a  past  and  continuing  con- 
sensus. We  are  going  to  have  a  social  secu- 
rity program;  we  are  going  to  have  an  Army. 
Such  issues  are  not  up  for  discussion.  TTie 
discussion  is  about  decisions  at  the  mar- 
gins— ^whether  old  age  benefits  should  be 
changed;  whether  there  should  be  13  or  16 
Army  divisions.  It  Is  within  those  kinds  of 
limits  that  a  President  gets  a  chance  to  ex- 
press his  philosophy  of  government  In  a 
budget.  This  budget  clearly  does  that. 

The  basic  point  made  In  the  President's 
budget  is  that  we  must  not  continue  drift- 
ing in  the  direction  of  bigger  and  bigger 
government  and  that  we  must  rely  on  and 
nurtrire  the  private  sector.  To  that  end,  he 
has  proposed  a  program  which.  In  constant 
dollar  terms,  will  lead  to  3  percent  less  Fed- 
eral spending  next  year  than  this. 


There  are  areas,  however.  In  which  the 
President  clearly  believes  that  the  govern- 
ment Is  not  doing  enough. 

llie  budget  reflects  the  Administration  '^ 
view  that  a  downward  turn  in  real  defense 
spending  endangers  wnHnTi^i  security.  Hlg^ 
priority  is  thnefore  acovded  to  national 
security  in  the  budget,  especially  wei^xms 
procurement  and  other  nonpay  Items  for 
which  the  President  Is  recommending  a  real 
Increase  In  spending  of  about  8  percent. 

Another  high  priority  item  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  Is  fostering  energy  Independ- 
ence. Qn-budget  outlays  for  energy  Research 
and  Development  (R  &  D)  will  Increase  by 
$626  minion,  a  rise  of  more  than  30  percent. 
The  President  also  again  proposes  creation 
of  a  $100  billion  Energy  Independence  Au- 
thority to  provide  loans,  loan  guarantees  and 
other  assistance  to  private  sector  developers. 
The  $100  billion  would  be  off-budget. 

With  respect  to  assistance  to  individuals, 
the  President's  budget  reflects  a  view  that 
federal  programs  have  been  growing  too  fast, 
and  that  the  rate  of  growth  must  be  slowed — 
and  In  some  cases  reversed. 

Pour  fimctlons  contain  the  bulk  of  Indi- 
vidual assistance:  education,  training,  em- 
ployment and  social  services  (600);  health 
(650);  income  seciirlty  (600);  and  veterans 
(700) .  The  President  proposes  that  the  edu- 
cation and  veterans  functions  be  cut  below 
fiscal  year  1976  levels:  and  that  the  four 
functions  combined  be  cut  $19  billion  below 
a  current  policies  budget. 

To  achieve  such  cuts,  the  President  made 
some  difficult  choices,  for  example: 

Phasing  out  260,000  public  service  employ- 
ment Jobs,  mostly  after  December,  1976. 

Providing  catastrophic  health  coverage  for 
the  elderly  at  a  fiscal  year  1977  cost  of  about 
$0.6  billion,  but  Increasing  the  cost  sharing 
of  medicare  patients  generally  by  about  $1  7 
billion. 

Increasing  basic  grants  to  needy  college 
students  by  $50  million,  but  cutting  other 
forms  of  student  aid  by  $700  million. 

Cutting  child  nutrition  outlays  $400  million 
below  fiscal  year  1976  levels. 

Tightening  food  stamp  eligibility,  at  an 
estimated  outlay  savings  of  $1.2  billion,  with 
2  million  fewer  lieneficlarles. 

None  of  these  examples  Is  arbitrary:  each 
is  supported  by  a  rationale  In  the  budget 
document,  and  while  reasonable  people  may 
and  doubtless  do  differ  on  the  deslrabiUty  of 
any  particular  cut,  those  and  others  that 
the  President  has  recommended  are  con- 
sistent with  the  stated  basic  purpose  of  his 
budget. 

The  President's  budget  also  places  major 
emohasls  on  the  consolidation  of  grants  to 
state  and  local  governments,  and  the  trans- 
fer of  authority  to  the  states  to  allocate 
the  funds  within  block  grant  programs.  For 
example,  medicaid  and  16  other  categorical 
health  proerams  would  l}ecome  a  single  block 
grant  proeram.  with  no  matchlr??  required. 

The  proposed  consolidations  are  accom- 
panied by  proposed  real  reductions  In  the 
sum  of  federal  grants  to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments, going  only  from  $59.8  billion  this 
year  to  $60.5  billion  next  year,  far  less  than 
enough  to  cover  Inflation.  On  a  current  policy 
basis,  allowing  for  Inflation,  aid  to  state  and 
local  governments  would  not  decline-  it 
would  rise  by  about  $6.5  bUlion. 

The  President's  Intent  to  encourage  the 
private  sector  finds  exoresslon  m  recom- 
mendations for  corporate  and  individual  in- 
come tax  reductions  of  $10  billion  more  than 
would  occur  throueh  a  slmole  extension  of 
the  Revenue  Adiustraent  Act  of  1975.  These 
reductions  would  be  offset  In  part  by  $5.4 
billion  In  higher  social  Insurance  taxes  and 
contributions  proposed  to  begin  January  1, 
1977.  The  overall  effect  of  the  President's  pro- 
posals for  fiscal  year  1977  is  a  revenue  re- 
duction of  about  $5  billion  and  a  spending 
reduction — from  a  current  policy  budget — 
of  about  $31  billion. 


In  my  view,  the  President  and  his  advisors 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  giving  the  Con- 
gress a  budget  that  coherently  and  con- 
sistently expresses  a  set  of  priorities  and  a 
philosophy  of  government.  These  priorities 
and  this  philosophy  may  or  may  not  com- 
mand the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  Con- 
gress, but  they  are  cleiirly  worthy  of  earnest 
study  and  extendeif  discussion. 

Quite  obviously,  the  cotirse  which  the 
President  has  recommended  is  only  one  of 
many  which  are  possible.  The  Congress  wlU 
have  to  decide  how  much  to  stimulate  or  to 
restrain  the  economy,  how  to  i^end  and  to 
tax,  and  on  what  to  spend  and  whom  to 
tax.  Pursuant  to  its  statutory  mandate  to 
provide  this  Committee  and  its  House  coun- 
terpart with  a  fiscal  policy  report  which  In- 
cludes a  discussion  of  budget  alternatives, 
CBO  wlU  later  this  month  furnish  you  its 
annual  report.  We  hope  that  the  document 
will  be  useful  to  you  bs  you  deal  with  the 
issues  posed  by  the  state  of  our  society  and 
by  the  President  In  his  budget  message. 

Mr.  MOSS.  This  analysis  points  out 
that  no  President — and  no  Congress — 
makes  up  a  budget  from  scratch.  Much 
of  what  the  Government  does  is  already 
determined,  the  consequence  of  a  past 
and  continuing  consensus.  Accordingly, 
the  discussion  is  about  decisions  at  the 
margins. 

The  anal3^1s  also  notes  that  the  overall 
effect  of  the  President's  proposal  for  fiscal 
1977  Is  a  revenue  reduction  of  about  $5 
billion  and  a  spending  reduction — from  a 
current  policy  budget — of  about  $31  bil- 
lion. The  President  is  recommending  in- 
creased spending  in  some  areas;  for  ex- 
ample, a  real  increase  of  about  8  percent 
In  defense,  but  he  has  proposed  cuts  in 
education,  training,  employment,  social 
services,  health,  inccune  securil^,  and 
veterans. 

As  Dr.  Rivlin  states,  the  "priorities" 
and  "philosophy"  of  Government  in  this 
budget  "may  or  may  not  c(»nmand  the 
support  of  a  majority  of  the  Congress  but 
they  are  clearly  worthy  of  earnest  study 
and  extended  discussion." 

However,  I  think  the  real  message  in 
Dr.  Rivllin's  statement  is  the  course 
which  the  President  has  recommended 
is  only  one  of  many  which  are  possible. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  LEGISLATURE  AND 
THE  WIDOW'S  TAX 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  permit 
me  to  call  to  the  attention  of  this  body 
South  Dakota  Senate  Resolution  No.  7, 
adopted  by  the  South  Dakota  State  Legis- 
lature on  February  5, 1976,  memorializing 
the  Congress  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  with  r^ard  to  the  so-called 
widow's  tax. 

With  so  much  attention  generated  in 
the  Congress  to  move  on  the  tax  liability 
of  those  who  encounter  Federal  tax  prob- 
lems when  one  owner  of  jointly  held 
property  dies.  I  think  it  appropriate  to 
point  out  that  imder  South  Dakota  State 
law,  widows  are  sissessed  State  inherit- 
ance tax  only  on  the  half  of  the  jointly 
held  property  they  inherit.  There  scans 
to  me  to  be  no  compelling  reason  why 
Federal  law  should  not  be  amended  to 
reflect  this  basic  equity  and  presume  the 
wife's  contribution  to  farm  or  business 
operations.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
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tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  CoNcxnutxNr  Resolution  No.  7 

A  concurrent  resolution,  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  with  regard  to 
the  "widow's  tax" 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives conctuTlng  therein: 

Whereas,  wives  on  the  farm  and  ranch  play 
a  significant  role  m  the  farm  operation  by 
working  alongside  their  husbands  In  the 
fields.  In  the  homes  and  keeping  the  records; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  In 
reviewing  Joint  tenancy  estates  refuses  to 
recognize  the  "partnership-like"  contribu- 
tions of  the  wife  unless  she  can  prove  that 
she  Inherited  part,  held  off -farm  Jobs  to  meet 
land  or  machinery  payments  or  otherwise 
made  a  legally-recognized  contribution  of 
money  or  "money's  worth;"  and 

Whereas,  a  federal  system  which  requires 
a  widow  to  pay  an  unequal  share  of  federal 
estate  taxes  upon  the  death  of  her  husband 
Is  grossly  unfair  and  unjust;  and 

Whereas,  South  Dakota  Inheritance  law 
has  long  presumed  that  husband  and  wife 
Jotat  tenancy  property  was  Jointly  acquired 
resulting  In  the  surviving  Sfwuse  paying  in- 
heritance taxes  only  on  the  one-half  In- 
herited on  the  death  of  the  spouse: 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  the  House 
of  Representatives  concurring  therein,  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  his  sub- 
ordinates are  urged,  petitioned  and  me- 
morialized In  this  bicentennial  year  to  recog- 
nize fully,  and  legally  value,  the  wife's  con- 
tributions to  farm  and  business  operations; 
and 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  to 
the  presiding  officers  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  South  Dakota  Congres- 
sional delegation,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  and  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  Umted  States. 


ADAMHA'S  USE  OP  CHARTERED  AND 
UNCHARTERED  ADVISORY  COM- 
MITTEES 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  at  my 
request  tlie  General  Accounting  Office 
looked  into  the  use  of  advisory  commit- 
tees by  the  Alcohol  Drug  Abuse,  and  Men- 
tal Health  Administration  for  initial  re- 
view of  grant  {^plications  in  fiscal  years 
1974-75. 

At  the  same  time  I  asked  GAO  to  ex- 
plore the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
award  of  a  grant  by  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism 
to  the  Citizens  Conference  on  State  Leg- 
islatures, and  to  review  the  account- 
ability for  and  disposition  of  funds  by 
Federal  advisory  conmiittees  and  coun- 
cils established  or  utilized  by  the  Office  of 
Education. 

The  three-part  request  was  made  to 
assist  the  Subcommittee  on  Reports.  Ac- 
counting, and  Management  in  carrying 
out  Its  responsibilities  for  oversight  of  the 
Pederal  Advisory  Committee  Act. 

Today  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  in- 
formation GAO  developed  on  ADAMHA. 
The  information  is  timely,  since  the  sub- 
committee has  scheduled  hearings  March 


8,  9,  and  10  on  the  Pederal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Act  Amendments  of  1976 — 8. 
2947— and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  has  been  Invited  to 
testify  on  March  10. 

In  fiscal  1974,  GAO  found,  ADAMHA 
utilized  18  unchartered  committees  and 
20  chartered  committees  for  Initially  re- 
viewing grant  applications.  In  fiscal  1975. 
one  additional  committee  was  chartered 
for  this  purpose.  Conunents  GAO: 

While  we  believe  the  use  of  these  unchar- 
tered committees  was  useful  In  providing  an 
objective  review  of  grant  applications,  the 
use  of  such  conunlttees  Is  unauthorized. 

ADAMHA  attempted  to  obtain  charters 
for  26  Initial  review  groups  In  fiscal  year  1S76 
but  was  successful  In  chartering  only  4. 

The  Pederal  Advisory  Committee  Act 
provides  that  all  executive  branch  com- 
mittees which  meet  the  definition  of  ad- 
visory committee  must  be  chartered. 
Purther,  in  Pebruary  1973,  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  established,  as  departmental 
policy,  a  requirement  that  aU  discre- 
tionary grant  awards  be  based  on  a  s3rs- 
tem  of  objective  review  by  persons  out- 
side the  organization  which  has  grant 
award  authority.  Formal  instructions  to 
Implement  this  policy  were  published  In 
the  Public  Health  Service  Grant  Ad- 
ministration manual  on  December  31, 
1974,  to  be  effective  not  later  than  June 
30,  1975. 

However,  an  ADAMHA  official  told 
GAO  that  HEW  and  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  officials  responsible  for 
advisory  committee  management:  First, 
generally  do  not  agree  as  to  whether  ad- 
ditional committees  are  needed  to  review 
grant  applications;  second,  believe  that 
one  purpose  of  the  Pederal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  is  to  limit  the  number 
of  committees;  and  third,  base  the  need 
for  chartered  committees  on  the  pro- 
grams in  the  President's  budget. 

Mr.  President,  the  act  most  definitely 
alms  at  limiting  the  number  of  advisory 
committees.  One  of  its  main  tenets  is  that 
"new  advisory  committees  should  be  es- 
tablished only  when  they  are  determined 
to  be  essential  and  their  number  should 
be  kept  to  the  minimum  necessary." 

However,  I  can  state  most  emphatically 
that  the  act  does  not  predicate  the  need 
for  chartered  committees  on  programs  in 
the  President's  budget.  To  base  the  need 
for  them  on  programs  in  the  President's 
budget  is  to  assert  a  new  form  of  resist- 
ance to  the  will  of  Congress — for  ex- 
ample, to  claim  the  power  to  thwart  a 
continuing  resolution,  which  authorizes 
as  it  funds  and  so  often  has  been  needed 
to  keep  alive  programs  that  the  President 
wished  to  terminate  or  starve,  pending  a 
final  decision  by  the  Congress. 

What  it  comes  down  to  is  the  wisdom 
of  the  HEW  policy  on  objective  outside 
review,  implementation  of  that  policy 
in  keeping  with  the  Pederal  Adylsory 
Committee  Act.  and  the  question  of  just 
how  many  committees  are  needed  to  re- 
view grant  applications. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  questions  I  expect 
to  be  addressed  at  the  subcommittee's 
forthcoming  hearings. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  information  developed  by 
GAO  on  ADAMHA'S  use  of  chartered  and 
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unchartered    advisory    committees    be 
printed  In  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  informa- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ADAMHA  AovisoaT  CoMMrrncEs 

As  of  September  1976.  ADAMHA  had  31 
chartered  advisory  conunlttees — 24  for  the 
InlUal  review  of  grant  appllcaUons  and  7 
for  other  purposes. 

ADAMHA  utUlzed  18  unchartered  commit- 
tees and  20  chartered  committees  In  fiscal 
year  1974  for  the  Initial  review  of  grant  ap- 
plications. In  fiscal  year  1976,  one  additional 
committee  was  chartered  for  this  purpose. 

The  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  au- 
thorized the  establishment  of  a  system  gov- 
erning the  creation  and  operations  of  ad- 
visory conunlttees  In  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Oovernment.  The  act's  objectives 
Include: 

Limiting  the  number  of  advisory  commit- 
tees to  those  that  are  essential. 

Providing  clear  goals  and  standards  and 
uniform  procedures  for  advisory  committee 
creation,  operation,  and  duration. 

Insuring  that  adequate  Information  on  ad- 
visory committees  is  provided  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Congress,  and  the  pubUc. 

All  executive  branch  conunlttees  which 
meet  the  definition  of  advisory  committee  In 
the  act  must  be  chartered.  The  charters  spec- 
ify the  conunlttees'  scope  of  activities  and 
objectives  and  financial  and  administrative 
requirements.  Nevertheless,  ADAMHA  has 
used  unchartered  committees  to  perform  es- 
sentially the  same  functions  as  the  chartered 
committees.  While  we  believe  the  use  of  these 
unchartered  committees  was  useful  in  pro- 
viding an  objective  review  of  grant  applica- 
tions, the  use  of  such  committees  Is  unau- 
thorized. We  plan  to  pursue  this  matter  fur- 
ther with  the  agency. 

An  ADAMHA  official  told  us  that  unchart- 
ered committees  and  other  review  mecha- 
nisms were  used  to: 

Avoid  conflict-of-interest  situations— for 
example,  the  appUcatlon  of  a  member  of  a 
chartered  review  committee  caimot  be  re- 
viewed by  his  own  committee. 

Permit  evaluation  of  an  application  for 
Which  no  chartered  committee  existed 

Review  grant  applications  for  chartered 
committees  which  had  been  abolished. 

INrriAL   CKANT   APPLICATION   KBVIEW 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  the  ADAMHA  agencies 
utilized  20  chartered  advisory  committees  for 
initial  grant  application  review.  Since  then 
four  new  committees  have  been  added— one 
In  fiscal  year  1976  and  three  in  fiscal  year 
1976.  ^^  ' 

In  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975,  the  ADAMHA 
grants  referral  and  review  officer  also  re- 
ferred applications  to  18  unchartered  initial 
review  committees.  Of  these.  10  had  previ- 
ously been  chartered  committees  nKpanaaH* 
for  reviewing  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  applications  for  training  grants. 
When  the  Administration  attempted  to 
phase  the  training  programs  out,  these  com- 
mittees were  abolished.  Congressional  ap- 
propriation actions,  however,  required  that 
these  programs  be  continued. 

ADAMHA  officials  told  US  that,  except  few 
research  grants  and  contracts,  there  are  no 
specific  legislative  requirements  that  either 
chartered  or  unchartered  committees  b« 
used  for  initially  reviewing  grant  applica- 
tions. They  stated,  however,  that  various  re- 
view mechanisms  were  administratively  es- 
tablished to  objectively  review  applications. 

In  fiscal  year  1976,  ADAMHA  attempted  to 
obtain  charters  for  25  advisory  conunlttees 
for  Initial  grant  application  review  but  only 
succeeded  In  chartering  4.  An  ADAMHA  (rfB- 
clal  told  us  that  attempts  are  being  made  to 
obtain  charters  for  most  of  the  rest  of  these 
committees.  He  also  said  HEW  and  Office  of 
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Management  and  Bndget  officials  rssponsUdo 
for  advisory  committee  management  (1) 
generally  do  not  agree  as  to  whether  addi- 
tional committees  are  needed  to  review  grant 
^plications.  (2)  beUeve  that  one  purpose 
of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  Is  to 
limit  the  nimiber  of  committees,  regardless 
of  the  need  for  additional  committees,  and 
(3)  base  the  need  tor  chartered  committees 
on  the  programs  in  the  President's  btidget. 

OTHXK  CHABTEBED  OOlCKITmB 

In  addition  to  the  24  chartered  Initial  re- 
view conunlttees,  ADAMHA  usee  7  other 
chartered  advisory  committees.  They  advise 
HEW  officials  on  (1)  technical  matters — ^for 


example,  they  assess  the  Intramural  researcb 
in  progress  as  well  as  the  productivity  of  the 
staff  Bdentists  Involved,  (2)  the  develop- 
ment of  agency  policy,  and  (S)  final  recom- 
mendations on  grant  applications. 

•me  committees  which  make  final  recom- 
mendations on  applications  were  established 
by  legislation;  the  initial  review  committees 
were  administratively  established. 

NTTUBEB   or   APPLICATIONS   REVIEW  JO)  BT 


In  fiscal  years  1974  and  1976  various  types 
of  ADAMHA  grant  review  groupe  reviewed 
9.719  competing  grant  applications. 

NUMBER  OF  COMPETING  APPUCATIONS  REVIEWED 


Competing  grant  applications  Include  ap- 
plications for  (1)  new  projects.  (3)  existing 
projects  scheduled  for  termination  but 
which  are  requesting  funds  for  additional 
years  of  support,  and  (3)  supplemental 
funds.  Bequests  for  supplemental  funds  by 
existing  grantees  are  generally  reviewed  by 
agency  personnel  unless  the  grantee  Is  re- 
questing a  change  m  the  scope  of  Its  opera- 
tions. 

The  following  table  contains  Infmnation 
on  the  number  of  grant  applications  re- 
viewed by  agencies  within  ADAMHA  and 
by  the  various  types  of  ADAMHA  review 
groups  in  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975. 


A|Bscy 


Fiscal  year  1974 


Hacil  year  1975 


Typa  of  review  group 


NIMH  (note  >) 


NIDA 


NIAAA    NIMHdratei) 


NIOA 


NIAAA 


ToW 


Percent 


U  Permanent  chartered  coifimittees 

2.  Standing  unchartered  coaimittees 

3.  Ad  hoc  committees  (note')- 

4.  Special  review  panels— "reader  syatem"  (Mils  *)- 

5.  Afency  personnel .... ..... 

C.  Other  mechanisms  (nott*) 

Total 


1,700 

129 

704 

9 

76 

383 


312 
199 
252 

0 
78 

4 


282 

1,861 

701 

165 

S 

770 

1 

S 

u 

M 

0 

132 

» 

MS 

0 

147 

22 


382 

4,845 

295 

1,524 

0 

^^ 

1 

19 

60 

431 

520 

1,061 

49.9 
15.7 
18.9 
.2 
4.4 
10.9 


3,001 


845 


1,008 


2.990 


617 


1,258 


9.719 


100.0 


I  National  Institute  of  MenUI  Health.  .     ^.  ...„.,. ..j;_,i„,, 

t  Includes  committees  that  yeneralty  meet  only  once  a  jfear  to  review  *?'?'"«  l^'Bg'^i^?"*: 
»  These  groups  functioflMl  in  a  manner  simitar  to  that  of  the  group  tliat  reviewed  the  Citizens 
Conference  proposaL 


<  Includes  grants  reviewed  by  a  combination  of  methods  (such  as  reader  phis  staff  review)  is 

NIOA  and  NIAAA  and  regional  office  review  in  NIMH. 


ORDER 


AD 


FOR 
10  A.M. 


JOX7RNMENT  UNTIL 
TOMORROW 


Mr.  FORD.  Mr  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  (hat  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today.  It  stand  in 
adjournment  until  the  hour  of  10  o'doek 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  legislative  clerk  proceeded 
to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY 
AND  ASSISTANCE  ARMS  EXPORT 
CONTROL  ACT  0!P  1976 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  re- 
sume consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business,  S.  2662,  which  the  derk  will 
state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  blU  (S.  2662)  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  with  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided. 

The  VIC^E  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

mie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Olkwh).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  if  Senators 
who  have  amendments  do  not  arrive  in 
the  Chamber.  I  am  going  to  move  for 
the  third  reading.  We  have  work  to  do. 
So  if  there  are  any  staff  members  around 
here  who  are  in  contact  with  their  Sen- 
ators, tell  them  to  come  to  the  Chamber. 
We  are  going  to  have  one  more  quorum 
call.  If  we  do  not  have  response  on  that 
quorum  call.  I  am  going  to  ask  for  a 
third  reading  and  the  bill  will  pass.  We 
will  not  stall  this  bill  all  day  long. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask  that  the  time  for 
the  quorum  call  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER  (Mr. 
Leahy)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  an 
amendment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1404 

Mr.  PERCTY.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1404,  which  is  at  the 
desk.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pebct) 
proposes  an  amendment  No.  1404. 

Mr.    PERCTY.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 


unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  71,  lines  4  and  5,  strike  out  "or 
any  major  defense  equipment  as  defined  in 
section  21(e)  of  this  Act". 

On  page  91,  lines  19  and  20,  strike  out  "or 
any  major  defense  equipment  as  defined  in 
section  21  (e)  (3)  of  this  Act.". 

On  page  93,  lines  10  through  12,  strike  out 
"any  major  defense  equipment,  as  defined  in 
secUon  21(e)(3)  of  this  Act.  or  oV. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  delete  the  provision 
for  prior  legislative  review  of  sales  of 
major  defense  equipment  valued  at  less 
than  $25  million.  As  defined  in  the  bin. 
thi«;  means  all  equipment  with  an  R.  &  D. 
cost  of  $50  million,  or  more,  or  a  total 
estimated  procurement  cost  both  le- 
curring  and  nonrecurring  of  $200  million, 
or  more. 

According  to  a  recent  State  Depart- 
ment analysis  we  would  expect  to  receive 
several  hundred  cases  a  year. 

I  have  here  for  the  examination  of  any 
of  our  colleagues  188  applications  for 
sales  over  $100,000  that  have  been  filed 
within  the  last  7  months,  that  would  fan 
within  the  provision  of  the  bill  as  now 
drafted.  So,  when  I  say  there  would  be 
htmdreds.  it  is  estimated  that  in  any  one 
year  it  may  be  up  to  as  many  as  500 
such  appUcatlons  that  would  then  be 
referred  to  Congress.  Tliey  could  not  be 
approved  or  acted  upon  until  such  time 
as  30  calendar  days  have  elapsed. 

This  amendment  would  leave  intact 
the  provision  for  prior  legislative  review 
of  all  major  arms  sales  valued  at  $25 
million,  or  more. 

I  believe  it  makes  sense  to  take  the  $25 
million  level  as  the  point  at  which  anns 
sales  have  Indif^utaUe  foreign  policy 
implications.  Some  kinds  of  sales  below 
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this  level  may  have  certain  policy  Im- 
plications, that  Is,  sales  to  certain  coun- 
tries or  sales  of  certain  articles.  But  be- 
fore granting  itself  powers  to  intei-vene 
In  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  export 
transactions,  Congress  should  first  de- 
velop policy  positions  so  it  will  know 
what  it  seeks  to  achieve. 

For  example,  during  the  past  7  months 
among  this  list  of  applications  that  I 
have  before  me,  there  are  60  export 
licenses  that  liave  been  issued  for  air- 
craft and  marine  navigational  systems  to 
almost  60  separate  countries,  mainly  for 
use  by  their  civilian  airlines.  Each  of 
these  navigational  systems  sell  for  about 
$100,000.  It  Is  true  that  these  naviga- 
tional systems  can  also  be  used  in  mili- 
tary aircraft. 

It  Is  possible  that  Congress  might  wish 
to  restrict  their  sale  in  some  way  such  as 
not  selling  them  in  certain  areas  of  the 
world.  But  could  any  of  us  offer  a  co- 
herent rationale  for  restricting  their 
sale  now?  In  the  absence  of  such  a  policy 
position  by  Congress,  it  makes  no  sense 
to  delay  each  individual  sale  by  a  month 
or  more  and  subject  both  buyer  and  seller 
to  needless  uncertainty  about  how  Con- 
gress will  act  on  each  transaction. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  authors  of  this 
bill  that  Congress  should  begin  formu- 
lating broad  and  meaningful  policy  de- 
cisions covering  all  U.S.  arms  transfer 
abroad.  This  Is  an  important  area  of  U.S. 
foreign  relations.  However,  In  our  zeal  to 
make  up  for  our  long  neglect  of  this  sub- 
ject, we  should  not  plunge  into  detailed 
administration  of  himdreds  of  cases  that 
have  virtually  no  policy  implications. 

What  we  have  here  Is  a  classic  case  of 
deciding  how  far  to  go  in  intervening  In 
the  administration  of  foreign  relations  in 
order  to  gain  a  handle  on  a  vital  aspect  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  direct 
several  questions  to  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  who  has  himself  deep  ex- 
perience over  a  period  of  many  years  in 
the  executive  branch  of  Government  and 
also  has  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  leg- 
islative process  and  the  operations  of 
Congress. 

First,  how  would  Congress  operate  and 
effectively  carry  out  the  responsibility 
assigned  to  it  by  this  bill  when  Congress 
is  In  recess?  Let  us  say  that  on  October 
15,  we  adjourn  sine  die,  and  we  do  not  In- 
tend to  come  back  until  next  year.  Ap- 
plications are  filed  every  day.  What  hap- 
pens then  In  that  period?  What  if  some 
really  major  ones  comr  along  in  that 
period  of  time?  What  does  Congress  con- 
template doing  in  that  circumstance,  be- 
cause at  the  end  of  30  days,  as  I  under- 
stand the  bill,  they  can  go  right  ahead? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  respond  In  this 
manner  to  the  Senator:  The  executive 
branch,  as  the  Senator  knows,  proposed 
the  Hawk  missile  sale  to  Jordan  at  a 
time  when  we  were  In  recess;  neverthe- 
less, It  withdrew  the  letter  of  offer  to 
give  Congress  sufScient  time  for  Its  re- 
view. 

The  Senator  Is  correct  that  the  execu- 
tive branch,  if  it  wanted  to,  could  be 
arbitrary  during  periods  of  recess,  even 
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though  these  periods  are  not  very  long. 
We  have  not  had  recess  periods  more 
than  30  days  at  any  time  that  I  can  re- 
call in  recent  years. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Does  the  Senator  feel, 
though,  that  this  year  we  probably  would 
be  in  recess  for  more  than  30  days? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  because  of  the 
elections.  It  is  my  judgment  that  In  that 
Instance,  for  example,  the  so-called  30- 
day  review  period  would  continue  to  run, 
with  the  executive  branch,  hopefully,  co- 
operating by  the  withdrawal  of  its  letter 
of  offer. 

If  it  did  not.  the  executive  branch 
would  be  precipitating  more  restrictive 
legislation  In  Congress.  I  think  we  have 
to  recognize  that  there  must  be  a  spirit 
of  cooperation. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  point  Is.  though,  that 
there  is  no  possible  way  for  the  executive 
branch  really  to  cooperate  when  license 
applications  are  coming  from  all  over 
tlie  United  States,  from  all  kinds  of  con- 
tiactors.  Business  is  done  year-roimd  all 
over  the  world.  Congress  is  the  unique 
institution  that  does  Its  business  and 
then  for  a  period  of  time,  for  elections 
and  so  forth,  goes  out  of  business  and 
goes  home. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Wait  a  minute. 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  might  say,  for  clarifica- 
tion, not  to  rest  or  relax  or  vacation,  but 
for  hard  work. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  the  staff  Is  here. 
The  old  argimient  about  the  continuing 
body  Is  the  one  that  does  exist.  It  is  not 
as  If,  somehow  or  other,  we  just  evapo- 
rate Into  the  woodwork.  The  procedm-es 
of  Congress  still  remain. 

There  are  very  few  extended  periods 
of  tfme  In  which  Congress  Is  not  on  the 
job.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  an  elec- 
tion period,  in  which  most  likely  we  will 
be  out  of  here  in  October,  this  means 
that  there  will  be  approximately  3 
months  before  Congress  will  return  to 
session.  None  of  the  major  weapons  sys- 
tems that  the  Senator  could  think  of 
would  require  such  urgent  delivery  that 
a  delay  would  In  any  way  cripple  Ameri- 
can Industry  or  put  us  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage. 

First  of  all,  we  have  a  situation  worked 
out,  a;5  the  Senator  knows.  In  which  the 
Defen;;e  Department  will  give  us  pre- 
notiflcatlon  even  before  the  letter  of  of- 
fer. In  many  Instances,  we  may  have 
sufficient  prenotificatlon  that  we  can  say 
to  the  Defense  Department,  "Let's  hold 
up  on  the  letter  of  offer  here.  Time  is 
needed  to  work  these  matters  out." 

I  do  not  say  that  there  is  not  some 
validity  to  the  concern  you  have  ex- 
pressed. But  we  have  talked  this  out  with 
the  Defense  Department;  we  have  talked 
this  out  with  General  Fish,  who  Is  In 
charge  of  these  military  sales. 

I  refer  again  to  our  professional  staff. 
I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  the 
Defense  Department  suggested  this  pro- 
posal. We  did  not  just  reach  up  in  the 
air  and  say,  "We  have  to  get  a  better 
handle  on  all  this,"  and  formulate  this 
proposal.  This  language  about  the  major 
weapons  system,  added  to  the  so-called 
Nelson  amendment,  has  been  developed 
by  the  Defense  Department  In  coopera- 


tion with  our  specialists  In  the  field  of 
military  sales. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois is  pleased  that  he  can  engage  in  this 
dialog  with  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, because  I  know  he  is  deeply  con- 
cerned about  this. 

The  question  before  us,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  Is 
this:  What  happens  when  Congress  Is  in 
recess  and  these  applications  continue 
to  flow?  The  Senator  from  Illinois,  who 
is  fully  sympathetic  with  the  desire  and 
absolutely  In  favor  of  legislative  over- 
sight on  every  application  In  sales  of  $25 

million  or  more 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  Is  the  prob- 
lem. What  we  are  really  talking  about 
here  Is  not  only  the  Nelson  amendment 
in  ciurent  law  which  states  that  all 
weapons  sales  of  $25  million  or  more  shall 
have  congressional  review,  but  also,  we 
are  talking  about  the  kind  of  items  that 
have  a  substantial  R.  &  D.  cost.  I  believe 
the  figure  Is  $50  million  of  R.  &  D.  We  are 
also  talking  about  Items  that  have  a  total 
production  run  costing  more  than  $200 
million. 

Frankly,  current  law,  which  says  that 
Congress  shall  have  review  over  all  sales 
of  $25  million  or  more,  can  be  circum- 
vented by  dividing  a  large  weapons  sale 
Into  a  number  of  smaller  sales  under  $25 
million.  When  we  talk  about  major 
weapons,  we  are  talking  about  the  sale 
of  armored  personnel  carriers,  laser 
weapons,  antiarmor  missiles,  artillery, 
light  cannons,  and  mortars,  all  of  which 
have  been  developed  by  American  tech- 
nology but  sales  of  which  could  be  imder 
the  $25  million  flgxire.  The  U.S. 
Government  has  put  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  of  R.  &  D.  Into  their  develop- 
ment, and  manufactiu-ers  have  sold  up  to 
$200  million  of  this  equipment. 

We  are  not  trying  to  stop  every  sale. 
That  is  not  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 
That  is  not  the  purpose.  Owe  purpose  is 
to  comp>el  the  executive  branch  to  follow 
a  more  reasoned  policy  in  agreeing  to 
sales.  We  do  not  expect  the  executive 
branch  to  submit  sales  to  Congress  which 
we  will  have  to  disapprove.  It  really  is  a 
stop,  look,  and  listen  sign.  That  is  what 
it  really  amounts  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  What  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  concerned  about  Is  that, 
roughly  estimated,  there  are  40  appli- 
cations that  would  Involve  $25  million  or 
more.  There  are  himdreds  that  involve 
less  than  that,  of  major  equipment.  The 
Senator  from  IlUnols  would  like  to  ask 
whether  any  list  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment is  available  by  which  we  could 
check  off  to  see  whether  or  not  tills 
equipment  Is  subject  to  this  particular 
provision.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  can- 
not find  any  such  list.  I  have  gone  over 
the  188  applications  that  have  been  filed 
in  the  last  7  months,  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  finds  radar  equipment  for 
Sweden,  navigational  equipment  for  Bel- 
gliun.  for  Germany.  He  finds  helicopter 
engines  for  Italy;  navigational  equip- 
ment for  the  United  Kingdom,  for  Fin- 
land, for  Spain,  and  for  India. 

In  other  words,  we  seem  to  be  getting 
into  many  areas  that  involve  a  terriffic 
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amount  of  paperwork  and  about  which 
there  is  no  real  policy  question.  Why  do 
we  want  to  burden  ourselves  with  those 
kinds  of  things?  Are  we  not  truly  getting 
into  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment? Can  we  not  establish  a  policy  ques- 
tion that  we  either  are  going  to  sell  or 
not  sell  navigational  equipment,  settle 
It  once  and  for  all.  and  then  not  have 
every  sjrstem  come  up  here  for  a  30 -day 
period?  We  are  competing  against  com- 
panies all  over  the  world  that  are  making 
compmrable  equipment.  It  is  hard  enough 
sometimes  to  get  business,  without  hav- 
ing to  have  the  application  approved  by 
oiu:  own  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment and  also  having  it  sent  to  Congress 
for  a  period  of  30  days.  What  happens 
when  we  are  not  In  session? 

My  second  question  is  this:  What  kind 
of  staff  do  we  set  up  to  handle  hundreds 
of  complex  implications?  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  spent  most  of  his  life 
In  industry;  but  as  I  look  at  many  of 
these  systems  that  are  outlined  here,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  does  not  know  what 
those  systems  are.  It  would  require  a 
technical  staff  to  dig  into  them.  They 
have  already  been  screened  by  the  execu- 
tive branch.  How  can  we  find  an  easier 
way  to  do  it? 

It  reminds  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
of  the  time  we  passed  a  bill  In  the  Senate 
that  required  everyone  in  this  coimtry 
to  register  shotgvm  shells.  At  hunting 
season,  people  stood  In  lines  a  block  long 
to  register  those  shells.  There  was  no 
possible  way  to  trace  those  shells,  any- 
way. But,  somehow,  we  thought  we  were 
going  to  cut  out  assassinations. 

Two  years  later,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  took  a  look  to  see  where  those 
applications  were  and  what  happened  to 
them  and  who  looked  at  them.  Most  of 
of  them  were  piled  up  at  the  Treasury 
Department.  Not  one  Federal  employee 
had  ever  looked  at  any  of  them.  Yet 
there  were  millions,  I  suppose,  of  man- 
hours  put  into  filling  them  all  out.  That 
seemed  to  be  a  needless  way  to  encumber 
our  operation.  We  have  a  Commission  on 
Paperwork.  We  are  trying  to  cut  down 
paperwork.  Yet,  every  day  we  seem  to  be 
creating  more  of  it. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  absolutely 
concurs  with  the  managers  of  the  bill 
that  over  $25  million,  we  really  have  an 
arms  sale  with  foreign  policy  Implica- 
tions. Under  that,  we  really  are  catching 
a  lot  of  what  we  might  call  cats  and 
dogs,  where  policy  Is  really  not  Involved 
and  where  we  can  handle  it  in  a  much 
simpler  way. 

Let  us  do  a  good  job  on  the  40  or  so 
applications  a  year  that  are  over  $25 
million.  Let  us  not  automatically  delay 
each  of  the  ones  below  that  level,  but 
rather  study  them  to  see  If  there  are 
groupings  that  have  foreign  policy  impli- 
cations. Maybe  we  want  to  eliminate 
sales  to  certain  areas  of  the  world.  Maybe 
we  want  to  eliminate  sales  to  certain 
countries.  Maybe  we  want  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  certain  types  of  equipment,  such 
as  Pershing  missiles. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  was  very 
much  opposed  to  those  being  Introduced 
hi  the  Middle  East.  I  think  that  would 


escalate  the  danger  of  war.  Now  that 
sale  was  clearly  a  foreign  policy  issue. 
We  did  not  have  to  deal  with  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  individual  applications 
to  realize  it. 

Moreover,  once  we  get  these  provisions 
for  legislative  review  enacted  into  law, 
it  is  very,  very  hard  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  try  to 
respond. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  ask  this  one  question — 
how  do  we  set  up?  In  what  committee 
do  we  process  these  applications?  What 
staff  do  we  provide  for  that  committee? 
Are  our  present  committees  properly 
eqiilpped  and  staffed,  with  the  proper 
technical  personnel  to  handle  these  ap- 
plications? In  the  executive  branch  of 
Government,  we  have  a  very  sophisti- 
cated group  of  experts  handling  the 
review  of  tiiese  applications  today. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  that  we  are  not  talking  shotgun 
shells.  No.  1.  Let  us  get  our  comparisons 
correct. 

Mr.  PERCY.  We  are  talking  naviga- 
tional equipment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  we  are  talking 
M-60  tanks. 

Mr.  CASE.  And  Redeyes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  Redeye  mis- 
siles, imder  $25  million.  That  is  one 
thing. 

Second,  the  Department  of  Defense 
says  that  It  will  give  us  a  list  of  weapons 
system  with  an  R.  &  D.  cost  in  excess  of 
$50  million  and  a  total  production  run 
of  more  than  $200  million.  They  will 
therefore,  cooperate  with  the  appropri- 
ate legislative  body  or  legislative 
o(Hnmlttee. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  99  percent 
of  the  transactions  covered  by  this  par- 
ticular language  will  not  require  action 
by  Congress.  They  would  be  easily 
screened  by  the  type  of  equipment  and 
the  purchaser. 

The  $25  million  criterion  could  catch 
a  large  truck  sale  but  not  a  small  sale  of 
TOW  missiles,  which  cost  only  $170,000. 

There  are  so  many  weapons,  I  say  to 
the  Senator,  that  our  technology  has  de- 
veloped that  can  be  sold  under  this  $<^5 
miUion  ceiling.  All  we  are  trying  to  do 
is  tell  the  Department  of  Defense  to  be 
careful  In  its  sales.  And  the  Department 
of  Defense  itself  says  that  what  we  have 
Is  a  workable  formula — one  that  they 
can  work  with,  because  they  helped  us  to 
develop  It. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Why  do  we  not,  then, 
zero  In  on  just  that  5  percent,  rather 
than  the  95  percent?  That  Is  the  prob- 
lem that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has. 
Looking  over  this  list  of  actual  applica- 
tions that  would  be  required  to  be  sent 
to  Congress,  I  actually  find  one  for 
cameras  being  sent  to  Japan.  I  cannot 
imagine  what  cameras  are  going  to 
Japtm. 

Here  are  helmets  going  to  Singapore. 
Here  are  receivers  for  Austria,  radio 
navigational  sets  for  Iran.  Why  not  just 
zero  in  on  the  major  items? 

Once  again.  I  respectfully  ask  the 
managers  of  the  bill  to  outline  in  detail 
who  would  process  these  appUcatlons  in 
the  Hoiise  and  in  the  Senate?  In  what 


c(»mnlttee  would  they  be  processed?  By 
what  technical  staff  would  they  be  proc- 
essed? What  kind  of  budget  would  be 
required?  Could  we  do  a  thorough  Job 
within  30  days  of  review?  And  then,  what 
do  we  do  for  what  might  be  estimated  to 
be,  for  the  last  3  months  of  the  year, 
100  or  more  implications  that  pile  up 
while  we  are  in  recess? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  Just  how  the  time  allocation  is  be- 
ing operated  here.  Is  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer allocating  to  us  the  time  on  which 
we  speak,  or  is  it  being  charged  to  the 
Senator?  I  do  not  want  to  take  undue 
time. 

Mr.  PERCY.  This  Senator  is  finished 
with  his  statement.  I  have  no  further 
statements  to  make. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
has  been  charged  to  the  manager  of  the 
bill  when  he  has  spoken. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  see.  And  it  also  will  be 
charged  to  the  manager  when  I  speak? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  like  to  reserve  a  few  minutes.  I  un- 
derstand the  Senator  from  Texas  would 
like  to  speak. 

Mr.  CASE.  What  is  the  time  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  25  minutes  re- 
maining at  his  disposal  on  the  amend- 
ment. The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  16 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CASE.  Then  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  does  not  feel  that  he  wants 
to  impose  on  anybody. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  never  imposes  on  anybody. 
What  he  wants  he  shall  have. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations  of  the  House  will  re- 
ceive this  information,  and  it  would  be 
its  responsibility — ours — specifically 
that  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  As- 
sistance, in  the  Senate,  of  the  Commitee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  which  will  have 
the  responsibility  for  woiidng  out  meth- 
ods of  handling  this  matter. 

I  do  not  share,  and  this  comes  down, 
really,  to  a  matter  of  subjective  Judg- 
ment. I  guess,  the  concern  expressed  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  about  possible 
difficulties  in  administration.  Theoreti- 
cally, these  are  always  possible.  If  we  do 
not  work  them  out  practically,  the  world 
will  not  stop,  at  least  so  far  as  human 
intervention  goes.  We  have  worked  them 
out  in  the  past. 

This  amendment  was  not  artistlcaDy 
drawn  in  that  sense.  We  had  problems 
last  summer,  as  the  Senator  will  recall, 
in  respect  of  the  Hawk  missile.  There 
were  20  dasrs  during  which  we  had,  theo- 
retically, only  the  right  to  consider  a 
notice  of  proposed  sales.  The  administra- 
tion did  not  press  that.  A  squawk  would 
have  gone  to  high  heaven  if  they  had. 
So  it  would  be  in  working  out  the  me- 
chanical arrangements  for  handling  this 
kind  of  thing. 

I  have  no  doubt  in  the  world  that,  un- 
der the  sterling  leadership  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  assisted  by  the 
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humble  efforts  of  other  members  of  his 
staff,  including  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  we  can  work  out  a  way  of  han- 
dling this  which  will  not  involve  harass- 
ment of  industry,  delays  that  are  imdue 
in  relation  to  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, or  any  other  encimibrance  to  the 
normal  and  right  flow  in  this  area. 

If  the  Senator,  and  I  know  he  does 
not  mean  this  in  any  bad  way,  is  con- 
cerned about  a  scrutiny  by  Congress  as 
well  as  by  the  Executive,  then  we  do  have 
a  disagreement  and  we  may  as  well  go 
to  a  vote  on  it  right  now.  I  think  Con- 
gress has  the  right  and  the  duty  in  these 
matters,  because  large  policy  is  involved 
In  these  sales.  If  an  error  has  to  be  made 
as  between  inadequate  performance  of 
the  congressional  role  and  some  delay  in 
the  sale  of  major  military  equipment, 
then  I  should  prefer  to  err  on  the  side  of 
the  latter.  But  I  do  not  think  that  this 
will  be  a  practical   problem.  That  is, 
really,  the  way  we  feel  about  it. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  fair  to  sug- 
gest that,  before  we  enact  broad  policy 
guidelines,  as  we  are  doing  here,  we  spell 
out  a  blueprint  for  something  which  hu- 
man beings  can  work  out  and.  It  must 
be  assumed,  will  work  out  when  the  law 
Is  passed. 

I  do  not  think  I  need  to  take  any  more 
time,  myself.  If  the  chairman  wants  to 
go  to  a  vote  any  time,  he  has  my  com- 
plete agreement. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thought  I  might 
just  add  to  our  discussion  here,  because 
this  is  a  matter  of  grave  and  deep  con- 
cern. I  think  It  is  one  of  the  more  im- 
portant discussions  we  are  going  to  have 
on  this  bill. 

The  major  weapons  system  criteria  in 
the  bill,  which  the  Department  of  De- 
fense helped  us  to  develop.  Is  a  means  of 
supervising  small  sales  of  sophisticated 
weapons  which  could  have  a  significant 
impact  in  certain  situations.  I  also  have 
been  told  that  our  committee  and  its 
professional  staff  have  begun  to  utilize 
the  computer  to  assist  in  processing  the 
information  that  we  will  receive.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  difiBculty  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  or  our  staff  In 
developing  this  kind  of  system  for  han- 
dling the  information. 

Here  is  what  might  happen  under  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
as  I  see  it.  A  number  of  transfers  of 
weapons  today  are  those  frequently 
called  surplus.  Many  of  our  naval  vessels, 
perfectly  good  destroyers,  U.S.  destroy- 
ers, and  other  types  of  ships  have  been 
sold  to  other  countries  at  scrap  value — 
destroyers  for  $150,000.  "Buy  yourself 
a  destroyer  at  the  discount  store  for 
$150,000." 

Submarines  for  $110,000.  Passage  of 
the  proposed  amendment  would  mean 
that  proposals  to  sell  a  flock  of  surplus 
ships  would  not  be  subject  to  any  review 
by  Congress  imless  the  sales  price  went 
over  $25  million.  If  it  were  $24.999.- 
999 


Mr.  TOWER.  And  99  cents. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  it  were  $24,999,- 
999.99,  even  with  Gold  Bond  stamps  It 
would  not  come  under  the  purview  of 
Congress. 

Congress  is  not  going  to  meddle  in 


every  one  of  these  matters.  That  Is  not 
our  intent.  How  many  proposals  over  $25 
million  have  been  transmitted  to  us  im- 
der  the  Nelson  amendment?  We  have  had 
approximately  60  such  notifications,  pro- 
posed letters  of  offer  which  have  been 
registered  with  our  committee.  Because 
Congress  took  a  position  on  one  of  them 
we  worked  out  certain  difBculties  that,  I 
think,  was  helpful  to  the  situation  In  the 
Middle  East. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  was  one  of 
the  first  to  worry  about  Pershing  missiles. 
Yet  the  Pershing  missile  is  under  $25 
million. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion at  that  point? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Just  for  clarification,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  fully  appreciates 
the  fact  that  this  was  worked  out  in  the 
case  of  Jordan. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 
Mr.  PERCY.  It  was  worked  out  har- 
moniously, cooperatively,  and,  I  think, 
with  great  diligence  on  the  part  of  all 
sides.  But  there  was  no  such  provision  In 
the  bill  at  that  time.  It  was  worked  out 
because  it  was  right  to  work  It  out 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No. 
Mr.  CASE.  It  came  under  the  $25  mil- 
lion provision  in  the  Nelson  amendment. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Nelson  amend- 
ment was  operative,  and  continues  to  be 
operative. 

To  Illustrate,  we  are  really  talking 
about  take,  for  example,  the  Dragon  mis- 
sile. Now.  the  Dragon  missile  tracker, 
that  Is,  the  tracker  for  the  missile,  sells 
for  $310,000.  The  missile  itself  sells  for 
$4,000. 

Take  the  Hawk  missile.  The  total  pur- 
chase price  for  a  Hawk  missile  battery  is 
about  $8  million— is  that  correct— a  bat- 
tery of  Hawk  missiles  Is  $8,700,000.  Now, 
a  battery  of  Hawk  missiles  is  not  to  be 
used  at  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration.  You 
can  upset  the  balance-of -power  structure 
in  an  area  with  a  few  batteries  of  Hawk 
missiles. 

Here  Is  the  Lance  missile.  The  Lance 
missile  itself  sells  for  $171,000.  For  $24.- 
999,999.99  you  can  get  an  awful  lot  of 
Lance  missiles. 

Let  me  give  the  Senator  a  better  one. 
The  fighter  aircraft,  the  United  States  Is 
selling  all  over  the  world,  the  P-5E.  a 
good  fighter  aircraft,  sells  for  about  $1.5 
million.  You  can  buy  a  whole  squadron 
of  them  for  under  $25  million. 

Are  we  going  to  say  that  we  ought  not 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  determine  this 
to  be  a  major  weapons  system?  Does 
somebody  believe  that  a  squadron  of 
P-5E's  Is  not  a  major  weapons  system?  I 
say  that  It  Is.  and  I  think  that  type  of  sale 
ought  to  be  within  the  purview  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  We  do  not 
want  to  interfere  in  every  sale;  we  mere- 
ly want  to  alert  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  be  more  careful  about  the  coun- 
tries to  which  these  sales  are  made  and 
the  number  of  the  weapons  that  are  sold 
into  a  particular  area. 

The  Percy  amendment  would  not  al- 
low Congress — and  I  bring  this  to  the 

attention  of  all  of  our  colleagues the 

amendment  would  not  allow  Congress  to 


reject  third  country  transfers  unless  the 
value  of  the  weapons  to  be  transferred 
exceeds  $25  million.  This  is  very  impor- 
tant. We  are  selling  all  kinds  of  weapons 
to  Iran,  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

You  could  transfer  a  whole  squadron 
of  P-5E  fighters — not  only  a  squadron, 
gentlemen,  but  four  or  five  squadrons — 
why?  Because  once  a  plane  is  flown.  It  is 
like  a  used  car.  The  minute  you  drive  it 
out  of  the  garage  from  which  you  pur- 
chased it.  the  car  loses  $1,000  in  value 
because  It  is  a  used  car. 

The  minute  a  plane  has  been  sold,  it  is 
used  equipment,  and  may  be  transferred 
to  a  third  country  at  reduced  prices. 

This  amendment  would  prevent  Con- 
gress from  exercising  any  supervision, 
any  review  of  such  transfers  to  third 
countries  valued  under  $25  miUion. 

I  want  to  say  for  the  Senate's  record 
that  one  of  the  concerns  of  our  com- 
mittee is  the  sale  of  these  sophisticated 
weapons  to  countries  we  believe  to  be  our 
friends  and  the  subsequent  transfer  of 
them  by  those  countries  to  third 
countries. 

We  have  had  Instances  where  not  only 
the  weapons,  but  also  the  training  has 
been  transferred.  In  one  recent  instance 
we  decided  not  to  sell  Egypt  any  sophis- 
ticated military  equipment,  and  then 
foimd  out  that,  I  believe  it  was  the  Saudi 
Arabians  were  transferring  equipment  to 
Egypt  and  using  our  training  for  those 
pilots. 

I  am  not  trying  to  say  that  Egypt  is 
an  unreliable  country.  I  am  simply  say- 
ing there  was  no  intention  in  the  initial 
sale  of  the  weapons  to  Saudi  Arabia  or 
Iran  that  they  be  transferred  to  another 
country. 

This  amendment  would  permit  mas- 
sive transfers  without  congressional  re- 
view. I  think  It  is  imperative  that  Con- 
gress be  able  to  review  proposed  transfers 
of  major  weapons  to  third  countries. 
Otherwise  we  will  have  a  handle  on  sales 
of  American  weaponry  to  coimtries  we 
believe  are  friendly  but  not  on  the 
possible  transfer  into  the  hands  of  the 
people  who  could  turn  on  our  allies  or  our 
friends. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  the  United  States 
is  becoming  the  chief  arms  merchant  of 
the  world — and  we  are  because  in  the 
last  fiscal  year  it  totaled  $12  biUion— 
but  it  is  worse  that  we  should  permit 
countries  that  can  afford  to  buy  expen- 
sive weapons  to  resell  them  to  third  coun- 
tries at  low  prices  without  congressional 
review.  This  is  exactly  what  could  happen 
under  this  amendment,  and  tills  Is  why 
the  committee  decided  to  do  something 
about  it. 

I  am  proud  and  happy  to  say  to  the 
public  that  while  it  was  not  easy  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  us.  they  did.  We  have 
had  cooperation  from  General  Pish.  They 
would  prefer,  of  course,  not  to  have  any 
of  these  restrictions.  But  that  is  not  their 
alternative.  The  alternative  Is  to  develop 
restrictions  that  are  workable.  I  think 
the  provision  relating  to  sales  and  third 
country  transfers  of  major  weapons  sys- 
tems is  a  good  one.  It  is  an  initiative  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  who  has 
been  deeply  concerned  about  this,  partic- 
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ularly  the  transfer  of  weapons  to  third 
countries. 

I  beg  of  the  Senate  not  to  disrupt  what 
we  have  in  this  bill.  It  Is  not  the  product 
of  any  one  man.  not  the  product  of  some- 
body who  is  flying  off  into  the  wild  blue 
yonder  with  a  cause,  and  but  something 
which  is  the  product  of  months  of  nego- 
tiation. I  think  we  have  a  good  piece  of 
legislation.  I  can  tell  the  Soiators  here 
and  for  the  record  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  will  present  us  with  a  list  of 
major  weapons  systems.  They  do  not  find 
this  particular  section  to  be  unworkable. 
They  feel  that  they  can  live  imder  it, 
and  I  submit  that  if  there  are  problems 
with  this  section  of  the  bill,  we  can  work 
them  out  in  conference.  Senator. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  will  tm- 
doubtedly  be  in  that  conference.  If  we 
find  difQculties  between  now  and  then, 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Illinois  knows 
that  I  am  not  one  of  those  persons  who 
are  immovable  objects;  that  I  hope  to  be 
reasonable,  and  that  I  have  the  highest 
regard  for  the  ability,  the  concern,  and 
the  dedication  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

I  imderstand  the  Senator's  concerns 
with  respect  to  this  bill.  I  do  not  say 
those  concerns  are  without  merit.  I  sim- 
ply say  if  you  weigh  the  concerns  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  expresses,  which 
are  legitimate  coilcem^  ac^dnst  the  sig- 
nificant number. of  sophisticated  items 
that  can  be  sold  under  the  $25  million 
ceiling,  the  possibility  of  sophisticated 
weapons  systems  getting  Into  the  hands 
of  third  countries  without  congressional 
review,  we  would  be  better  off  to  accept 
what  is  in  the  bill  than  to  accept  an 
amendment  that  would  put  us  back  where 
we  were  before. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
dialog  this  morning  has  been  extraor- 
dinarily helpful.  I  think  it  has  helped  to 
clarify  the  points  where  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  and  the  Sentaor  from  Illinois  are 
really  together. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Correct. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Certainly,  with  respect  to 
the  weapons  systems  that  have  been 
eniunerated,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  we 
would  like  to  take  a  look  at  their  impli- 
cations for  the  security  and  peace  of  the 
world.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  does  not 
disagree  with  that  one  iota. 

The  problem  I  have  with  this  partic- 
ular construction  of  the  bill  is  that  what 
we  are  doing  in  the  Senate — I  believe 
they  have  not  so  far  done  it  in  the 
House — Is  to  throw  out  a  net  and  bring  in 
an  awful  lot  of  things,  many  of  which  we 
know  we  are  not  even  interested  In. 

When  we  cast  a  fly  for  a  trout,  we  hope 
not  to  have  a  whole  lot  of  catfish  and 
other  things  bite.  That  is  why  we  throw 
it  out.  Just  for  that  particular  kind  of 
fish.  If  we  try  to  fish  with  a  big  clmnsy 
net.  it  is  not  so  much  fun.  and  we  are 
going  to  catch  In  that  net  a  lot  of  things 
that  we  do  not  want 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  have  to  teD 
my  southern  friends  that  the  Senator  is 
against  catflshing. 

Mr.  PERCY.  And  we  are  obviously 
bringing  in  here  hundreds  and  hundreds 


of  Items  which  we  have  no  need  to  con- 
trol, and  which  we  have  no  desire  to 
control.  What  we  will  have  Is  a  deluge  of 
paperwork.  We  are  establishing  a  pro- 
cedure which  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
is  afraid,  really,  is  getting  the  legislative 
branch  of  Government  into  the  f imction 
and  the  operation  of  tiie  executive 
branch.  We  are  forgetting  that  policy  is 
what  we  are  concerned  with. 

I  am  simply  saying  that  many  of  the 
items  that  would  be  subject  to  prior  legis- 
lative review  by  this  bill  are  not  offensive 
weapons  systems  that  can  bring  death 
and  destruction.  They  are  simply  defense 
equipment  and  they  do  by  that  definition 
include  all  sorts  of  things  to  which  we 
would  have  no  policy  objection.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  already  enumerated 
many  items  of  this  kind. 

That  is  why  I  say  we  should  not  throw 
the  net  out  and  bring  in  everything,  and 
only  then  establish  our  criteria — what 
we  are  looking  for.  Is  It  not  possible  for 
us  to  establish  our  policy  criteria  first, 
and  thus  pinpoint  the  kinds  of  transac- 
tions we  want  to  stop  or  at  least  subject 
to  prior  review?  Thus,  we  could  avoid 
setting  up  this  whole  cmnbersome 
procedure? 

A  littie  more  time  would  be  helpful  in 
setting  up  these  criteria,  and  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  would  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  conference,  along  with 
the  Senator  from  Miimesota  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  would  feel  much  more 
comfortable  about  this.  I  know,  having 
talked  just  as  recentiy  sis  last  evening 
with  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  that 
he  is  deeply  concerned  about  this,  that 
the  Defense  Department,  we  know  with- 
out any  question,  would  rather  not  have 
it,  that  they  do  not  feel  It  is  really  nec- 
essary the  way  it  is  formulated. 

But  there  are  certain  things  with 
which  they  do  not  disagree  one  whit,  nor 
does  the  Senator  from  Illinois  disagree 
one  whit. 

All  of  those  items  over  $25  million, 
and  maybe  all  others  imder  $25  mil- 
lion that  are  weapons  of  destruction 
that  can  destabilize  areas,  we  could  de- 
termine, as  a  matter  of  policy,  should 
be  subject  to  congressional  review  and 
oversight.  But  the  way  the  bill  is  pres- 
ently written.  It  does  not  adequately  dis- 
criminate between  cases  that  plainly 
have  foreign  policy  Implications  and 
those  that  do  not 

I  am  afraid  we  may  be  overcompen- 
sating  for  our  long  neglect  of  this  sub- 
ject and  trying  to  establish  a  procedure 
which  we  will  have  to  undo  at  some 
point. 

The  purpose  or  fimction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  is  not  to  re- 
view all  that  multitude  of  paperwork, 
not  to  be  sitting  there  screening  license 
applications  all  day.  It  is  up  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  do  that.  Our  concern 
Is  with  setting  policy  guidelines. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  do  not  disagree 
on  that. 

Mr.  PERCY.  We  have  enough  paper- 
work of  oMx  own,  rather  than  take  It 
over  from  them. 

Let  us  establish  the  policy  and  the 
guidelines    and    then    have    oversight. 


Then  if  they  overstep  our  policy  gtiide- 
line,  we  can  go  after  tiiem.  But  once  we 
become  a  party  to  the  decision  and  act, 
we  have  lost  our  ability  to  have  over- 
sight. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  the  Defense  Department  Is  going  to 
work  with  our  committee  to  establish 
what  is  known  as  the  major  weapons 
list.  No.  1. 

No.  2,  we  are  working  in  close  conjunc- 
tion with  them  on  the  entire  bill  because 
it  is  a  vital  matter.  The  Armed  Services 
Committee  also  has  interest  in  this  bUl. 

I  think  the  Senator  can  be  very  help- 
ful in  helping  us  resolve  some  of  the  dif- 
ficulties here. 

I  do  not  deny  there  are  problems,  but 
I  also  say  that  the  problems  of  not  doing 
what  this  bill  now  prescribes  are  greater 
than  those  the  Senator  cited  of  doing 
what  the  bill  requires. 

That  Is  the  issue. 

I  want  the  Senator  to  know  that  be- 
cause of  my  high  regard  for  him  and  the 
high  regard  every  member  of  this  com- 
mittee has  for  him,  I  would  request  that 
he  be  on  the  conference  committee. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  would  support  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  will  support 

Mr.  CASE.  As  in  all  matters. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  may  I  say.  the 
best  way  to  do  that  in  light  of  the  col- 
loquy is  for  the  Senator  to  withdraw  his 
amendment  with  the  assurance  that  he 
wiU  be  given  the  opportimity  to  serve 
on  the  conference  committee,  to  work  out 
what  details  and  problems  may  arise.  I 
will  work  with  him  to  accomplish  the 
objectives  he  has  in  mind. 

But  I  want  him  to  understand  that 
where  it  ccones  to  sales  of  certain  types 
of  weaponry  that  may  be  valued  at  less 
than  $25  million,  we  must  have  some  way 
of  being  able  to  review  them. 

Mr.  PERCY.  With  that,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  fuUy  in  accord. 

I  think  that  the  suggestion  that  has 
been  made  Is  a  fair  and  equitable  one. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  will  enjoy 
working  with  his  distinguished  colleagu^ 
on  the  conference  because  I  think  what 
is  being  established  is  tremendously  im- 
portant, and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
certainly  concurs. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  voted  for  the  bill  in  com- 
mittee, with  certain  reservations  that 
have  been  expressed  In  his  amendments. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  tiie  amendment 
pending  before  us  be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for  his 
cooperation.  I  know  I  speak  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  and  others  here. 
This  has  been  a  very  helpful  discussion 
today. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  an  amendment.  He  was  hop- 
ing there  would  be  a  niunber  of  his  col- 
leagues here  to  participate. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
be  equally  divided. 
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Mr.  President,  I  witlihold  that  request. 
We  have  a  message. 

(At  this  point  in  the  proceedings  the 
Senate  received  messages  in  writing  from 
the  President,  which  are  printed  in  to- 
day's Record  under  morning  business.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  note  that  there  are  several  mes- 
sages. The  President  is  a  busy  man. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Leahy).  The  Chair  would  note  that  the 
President  must  have  a  weighty  matter  on 
his  mind.  The  Chair  has  never  seen  quite 
such  a  voluminous  message. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 

Mr.  PERCY.  May  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  malce  a  comment?  Wait  until  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  the  President. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  expression  of  confidence.  Do  I 
consider  this  an  endorsement  or  just  an 
observation?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  without  the  time  being 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY>Mt^resident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  iomiediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  117,  line  8,  immediately  after  the 
comma  Insert  the  following:  "no  sales  (In- 
cluding cash  .sales)  or  deliveries  pureuant  to 
previous  sales  may  be  made,  no  licenses  may 
be  effective  and  no  deliveries  pursuant  to  any 
license  may  be  made,". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  today  would 
effectively  return  section  311  of  the  bill, 
which  stems  from  an  amendment  I  orig- 
inally introduced  on  November  10.  1975, 
back  to  its  original  form.  In  so  doing.  It 
would  prohibit  all  military  aid.  assist- 
ance, sales  and  deliveries  of  weapons  to 
the  current  dictatorship  In  C^hlle. 

As  the  measure  now  comes  from  the 
committee,  it  contains  a  prohibition  on 
grant  assistance.  It  also  prohibits  credit 
sales.  But  it  permits — even  though  the 
measure  enacted  a  year  ago  did  not — 
Government  cash  sales.  In  addition,  it 
permits  the  Government  to  license,  and 
therefore  to  approve,  of  commercial  sales 
of  weapons  to  ChUe. 

1  believe  the  record  of  the  junta  In 
Chile  is  clear.  It  has  Imposed  a  repres- 
sive dictatorship  in  C^iUe.  It  has  en- 
dorsed and  permitted  the  use  of  torture 
against  its  opponents.  It  has  ruled  by 
decree  and  voided  traditional  due  proc- 
ess guarantees.  And  it  has  continued 
to  operate  with  disdain  for  the  very  val- 
ues of  human  rights  and  dignity  for 
which  Chile  traditionally  was  honored. 

In  the  most  recent  incident,  a  British 
doctor  was  tortured.  On  her  return  to 
Britain,  the  British  Foreign  Secretary, 
recalling  Britain's  Ambassador,  issued 
the  following  statement: 


Nov^  that  Dr.  Cassldy  Is  safely  out  of  ChllB 
I  can  state  what  we  have  up  to  now  delib- 
erately refrained  from  publicizing.  This  Is 
that  Dr.  Cassldy  was  tortured  by  the  Chilean 
security  police.  In  order  to  obtain  Informa- 
tion from  her,  they  stripped  her  and  gave  her 
severe  electric  shocks.  This  happened  on  the 
night  of  her  arrest. 

No  British  Oovemment  can  accept  such 
uncivilized,  brutal  treatment  of  a  British 
subject  at  the  hands  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment. 

That  is  only  the  most  public  expres- 
sion of  the  continued  pattern  of  brutal 
repression  unleashed  by  the  military 
jimta. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  the  junta,  the  re- 
ports of  what  has  occurred  in  Chile  and 
what  continues  to  take  place  in  that 
country  have  reached  the  world. 

The  Organization  of  American  States 
passed  a  resolution  at  its  General  As- 
sembly in  May  calling  attention  to  the 
OAS  Human  Rights  Commission  con- 
demnation of  the  junta's  actions.  The 
report  had  concluded  that  the  junta  had 
engaged  in: 

Repeated  violations  of  rights  set  forth 
In  .  .  .  the  American  declaration  of  the  rights 
and  duties  of  man — the  hemisphere's  own 
declaration  of  human  rights. 

In  July,  the  Junta  refused  to  permit 
the  United  Nations  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission to  enter  Chile. 

In  October,  the  U.N.  Commission's 
working  group  reported  that  "torture 
centers"  are  still  being  operated  in  San- 
tiago and  other  parts  of  Chile. 

The  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly— with  the  evidence  now  overwhelm- 
ing, and  with  the  United  States  delegate 
voting  "aye",  condemned  Chile  for  its 
continued  violations  of  human  rights. 

These  actions  underscore  the  ap- 
propriateness of  our  having  sought  to 
deny  military  aid  to  Chile  a  year  ago 
through  the  adoption  of  my  amendment 
to  last  year's  foreign  aid  bill. 

Now  it  Is  time  to  close  the  loopholes 
and  halt  all  weapons  traflBc  to  Chile. 
Despite  the  action  of  Congress,  the  ad- 
ministration Interpreted  the  legislation 
of  a  year  ago  to  permit  imfettered  is- 
suance of  licenses  for  direct  sales  of  mili- 
tary weapons  and  more  than  $15  million 
in  weapons  were  transferred  to  Chile.  In 
the  first  6-month  period  alone,  after  en- 
actment of  that  legislation. 

The  administration  recognized  the  in- 
appropriateness  of  directly  providing 
military  aid  by  declining  to  request  any 
amount  for  Chile  in  this  year's  bill.  How- 
ever, the  resolve  of  the  administration 
in  this  area  is  suspect — from  its  past  ac- 
tions establishing  an  atmosphere  of  sup- 
port for  the  coup  itself,  its  full-blown 
embrace  of  the  military  Jimta  when  it 
assumed  power,  its  largesse  in  distribut- 
ing weapons  and  economic  assistance  to 
the  junta  directly  for  the  past  2>^  years, 
and  its  most  recent  pressure  in  support 
of  world  bank  loans — despite  the  absten- 
tion of  our  Western  European  allies — 
and  debt  renegotiations  for  Chile. 

There  Is  only  one  way  to  assure  that 
the  administration  does  not  decide  to 
provide  military  aid  and  assistance  to 
the  jimta  later  this  year,  and  that  Is  to 
deny  them  the  authority.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly essential  since  they  have  al- 
ready Indicated  a  continued  willingness 


to  provide  government  cash  sales  and  to 
license  further  weapons  sales  to  that 
country. 

Without  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment, I  am  afraid  that  the  effect  of  the 
committee's  action  will  be  almost  null 
and  void.  Under  the  economic  assistance 
that  still  goes  to  Chile,  nearly  85  percent 
of  all  our  food  assistance  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica goes  to  Chile  under  the  Public  Law 
480  program.  By  permitting  the  sale  of 
that  food,  Chile  obtains  additional  reve- 
nues which  it  will  use.  if  this  amendment 
Is  not  adopted,  to  purchase  more  weap- 
ons. We  will  be  providing  them  revenues 
with  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
will  be  permitting  them  to  use  their  for- 
eign reserves  for  buying  weapons  to  re- 
press their  citizens  rather  than  use  those 
reserves  for  the  purchase  as  food. 

The  torture  of  poUtical  opponents  In- 
cludes former  parliamentarians,  such  as 
the  former  Christian  Democratic  Con- 
gressman, Pedro  Araya  Ortiz. 

Elected  as  a  Christian  Democrat  and 
considered  a  political  moderate,  he  was 
tortured  after  being  abducted  by  the 
Chilean  secret  police,  apparently  because 
he  had  been  searching  for  four  union 
leaders  who  had  disappeared  mysteri- 
ously. 

The  accoimt  of  his  torture  was  report- 
ed by  Juan  de  Onis  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  by  Jack  Anderson.  Onls*  arti- 
cle began: 

"Pedrlto,  are  you  cold?"  Asked  a  voice  in 
the  concrete  cell. 

"Yes,  very  cold."  replied  Pedro  Araya  Ortiz, 
who  was  stretched  out  naked  on  a  wet  metal 
table  where  he  had  been  writhing  under  re- 
peated electric  shocks.  "This  will  warm  you 
up,"  said  the  voice  and  a  burning  cigarette 
was  ground  Into  Mr.  Araya's  skin. 

Accounts  such  as  these,  the  Times  re- 
ported noted,  are  among  "the  hundreds 
of  documented  examples  of  torture  of 
political  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the 
five  military  and  police  agencies  in 
charge  of  national  security  investiga- 
tlons."- 

Wlth  the  press  under  tight  censorship, 
with  the  universities  presided  over  by 
military  governors,  and  with  all  political 
expression  stifled,  the  only  avenue  for 
protesting  these  abuses  has  fallen  to  the 
churches. 

And  in  recent  months,  the  jimta  has 
moved  against  the  churches,  imprison- 
ing priests — including  several  American 
priests  and  nuns — ^forcing  the  dissolution 
of  the  Inter-Denominational  Committee 
for  Peace  and  Justice  which  had  sought 
to  provide  relief  for  the  families  of  polit- 
ical prisoners,  and  declaring  persona 
non  grata  Lutheran  Bishop  Helmut 
Prenz.  who  was  head  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  Chile. 

Lawyers  working  with  that  committee, 
a  group  whose  concern  for  human  rights 
alone  had  won  praise  from  international 
observers,  still  remain  imprisoned. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  want  to  see  this  Nation 
provide  the  military  might  with  which 
the  junta  carries  out  its  repression.  I  do 
not  believe  they  want  us  to  license  the 
sale  of  those  weapons.  I  do  not  believe 
they  want  us  to  sell  them  those  weapons. 
I  do  not  believe  they  want  us  to  give 
them  those  weapons  or  advise  them  on 
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whlc^  weapons  they  ought  to  be  buying 
to  achieve  their  purposes. 

I  believe  halting  this  military  aid  to 
Chile  Is  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
this  legislation  and  with  the  traditions  of 
our  own  Nation,  to  deny  the  military  sup- 
port to  that  junta. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ford).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  to  give  the 
manager  of  the  bill  an  opportunity  to 
return,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  quorum  call  without  the  time 
being  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  presented  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts  is 
one  that  has  a  considerable  amount  of 
attraction  to  me  as  an  individual  and  as 
a  Senator. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  about  what  has 
been  happening  in  Chile — the  seeming 
arrogance  of  the  current  administration 
in  Chile  toward  human  rights  and,  in- 
deed, the  violation  of  the  elemental 
i^tandards  of  international  conduct  with 
respect  to  human  rights.  The  junta 
which  has  control  in  Chile  has  been  con- 
demned, as  the  Senate  knows,  by  the  pro- 
democratic  forces  of  the  conservative  ele- 
ments, (Christian  Democrats,  the  so- 
called  liberal  Democrats,  the  labor  peo- 
ple. This  regime  has  violated  all  the 
standards  of  democratic  conduct. 

I  understand  that  the  administration 
did  not  make  any  cash  sales  or  commer- 
cial sales  to  Chile  during  fiscal  year  1975, 
after  the  amendment  that  was  attached 
to  our  biU  of  last  year  went  into  effect — 
that  is,  the  amendment  by  Senator  Ken- 
nedy. I  voted  for  that  amendment  at 
that  time. 

Then,  with  the  continuing  resolution 
that  took  the  program  of  military  sales 
into  fiscal  1976,  the  administration  ap- 
parently felt  there  was  some  uncertainty 
in  the  Kennedy  amendment  of  last  year 
and  decided  to  make  certain  commercial 
and  cash  sales. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  wUI  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may  re- 
quest the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays.        

The  PRESIDING  0PFTC:ER.  Is  there 
a  suflBcient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  what 
the  amendment  now  presented  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  wUl  do  wUl 
be  to  ban  all  sales  of  military  weaponry, 
whether  they  are  credit  sales,  commer- 
cial sales,  or  cash  sales,  as  weU  as  any 
form  of  mUitary  assistance,  which  we 
have  not  provided  in  the  bUl,  ansrway.  It 


also  would  ban  deUverles.  That  means 
that  aU  pipeline  supplies  that  have  been 
contracted  for  would  be  stopped.  So  it  Is 
a  total  ban. 

I  might  add  that  whUe  this  is  very 
severe  and  it  is  almost  unprecedented, 
nevertheless,  w-hat  it  really  calls  for  is 
an  action  on  the  part  of  the  government 
of  ChUe  to  show  some  regard  to  decent 
treatment  of  its  own  people,  of  its  polit- 
ical opposition,  and  some  respect  for  the 
established  standards  of  international 
relations  in  the  field  of  human  relations. 
Therefore.  I  am  going  to  vote  for  this 
amendment. 

I  say  again  to  the  Senator  that  I  ap- 
preciate his  eternal  vigUence  in  this 
matter.  The  comnuttee  had  given  con- 
sideration to  the  situation  relating  to 
ChUe.  and  we  felt  at  the  time  that  the 
only  sales  that  should  be  permitted  were 
cash  sales.  Upon  sober  reflection,  I  am 
going  to  advise  and  urge  our  colleagues 
to  support  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
simply  adopt  what  Senator  Humphrey 
has  said  and  add  just  one  point. 

The  Human  Rights  Commission  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  has 
found  against  ChUe  on  tiie  facts  and  has 
acted  accordingly 

When  we  run  into  a  situation  such  as 
that,  it  is  a  road  with  no  exit.  We  simply 
face  a  brick  waU  in  ChUe.  We  know  that 
you  carmot  take  a  whole  nation  of  people 
and  condemn  it  to  some  eternal  punish- 
ment. Therefore,  I  join  Senator  Hum- 
phrey in  saying  even  to  this  regime  in 
ChUe,  notwithstanding  its  record:  "Seek 
to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  the 
world.  In  the  absence  of  that,  you  leave 
other  people — no  matter  how  much  they 
do  not  wish  to  hurt  the  people  of  ChUe, 
how  much  we  may  disapprove  of  what 
this  regime  is  doing  in  the  field  of  human 
rights — with  no  choice  but  to  cut  off 
from  you,  so  far  as  we  humanly  can,  that 
degree  of  relationship  which  represents 
some  recognition  by  one  nation  of  an- 
other." 

I  think  that  this  is  aU  that  morality 
and  duty  wiU  allow  us  to  do — simply  to 
extend  a  hand  of  friendship  if.  when  it 
is  accepted,  it  is  not  at  the  same  time  so 
deeply  soUed  with  the  inequity  of  torture 
of  its  own  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  very  much  that 
this  wiU  bring  the  regime  in  ChUe  to 
some  recognition  of  the  total  import  of 
its  acts.  It  cannot,  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  be  subject  to  some  tautol- 
ogy which  says  that  it  is  OK  to  seU  them 
arms  if  they  pay  for  them  in  cash  but 
it  is  not  OK  to  seU  them  arms  if  we  are 
going  to  do  it  on  credit  or  in  some  other 
way  under  this  biU. 

I  say  to  the  Senate  that  in  discussing 
this  matter  with  my  colleagues  who  are 
managing  the  bUl,  it  was  I  who  felt  that 
the  issue  was  such  that  we  would  have 
to  go  on  record  about  it.  There  is  no  way 
here  of  just  accepting  an  amendment. 
We  had  to  express  ourselves  on  the  rec- 
ord as  to  how  we  felt  about  this  situa- 
tion. We  express  ourselves,  of  course, 
systematically  in  the  light  of  the  fact 
that  you  cannot  sentence  a  nation  or  its 
people  to  some  eternal  penalty.  But  in 
the  absence  of  some  effort  to  have  a 
sense  of  decent  recognition  of  the  out- 


rage of  the  world,  now  justified  by  the 
findings  of  a  commission  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States,  I  can  see  no 
other  way  to  express  ourselves  than  the 
one  offered  us  by  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. Accordingly,  I,  too,  shaU  vote 
"aye"  and  hope  that  other  Members  on 
this  side  wlU  do  as  weU  with  respect  to 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  yesterday  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment that  was  to  substantially  the  same 
effect  as  this  one.  However,  it  was  ruled 
nongermane.  I  ask  whether  the  Senator 
wUl  yield  so  that  I  may  put  that  ques- 
tion to  the  Parliamentarian. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  is  a  provision 
in  this  biU  that  deals  vrtth  ChUe.  There 
was  no  provision  in  the  biU  as  of  yester- 
day that  dealt  with  the  Soviet  Union  or 
with  grain.  This  deals  with  miUtary 
weaponry.  As  a  manager  of  the  bUl,  I 
expressed  my  feeling  that  it  is  a  thor- 
oughly germane  amendment,  because 
ChUe  is  specifically  mentioned  in  the  biU. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  reason  I  ask 
was  that,  as  I  recaU  yesterday's  decision 
by  the  ParUamentarian,  it  was  because 
grain  was  not  mentioned  in  the  bUl.  It 
did  not  refer  at  aU  to  any  country.  I 
would  question  whether  this  was  ger- 
mane, because  it  covers  the  waterfront. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Section  310  of  the 
biU  provides: 

(a)  No  military  or  security  supporting  as- 
sistance may  be  furnished  under  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  or  1961,  no  credits  (includ- 
ing participations  in  credits)  may  be  extend- 
ed, and  no  loan  may  be  guaranteed,  under 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  with  respect  to 
ChUe. 

(b)  No  deliveries  of  any  such  assistance 
may  be  made  to  Chile  on  and  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section. 

So  Ctaie  is  a  prime  factor  in  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  agree  with  that, 
but  what  I  am  getting  to  now  is  this: 
Would  this  cover,  for  example,  the  sale 
of  foodstuffs,  the  sale  of  wheat  and 
grains? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  This  relates  to 
military  weaponry. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Only? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  We  could  continue 
to  do  business  with  CJhUe  on  items  other 
than  military  items? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. This  relates  to  military  credits, 
mUitary  deliveries,  military  cash  sales. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  general  trade. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  We  are  not  pre- 
cluding American  businessmen  from  do- 
ing business  in  ChUe? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No,  except,  of 
course,  in  mUitary  sales. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  understand  that. 


REMOVAL  OP  INJUNCmON  OP 
SECRECY  FROM  TREATY  OP 
FRIENDSHIP  AND  COOPERATION 
WITH  SPAIN  (EXECUTIVE  E,  94TH 
CONGRESS.  2D  SESSION) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as  In 
executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  injuction  of  secrecy  be  re- 
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moved  from  the  Treaty  of  Friendship 
and  Cooperation  with  Spain,  signed  at 
Madrid  on  January  24,  1976  (Executive 
E.  94th  Cong.  2d  sess.),  and  the  Treaty 
with  the  Swiss  Confederation  on  Mutual 
Assistance  In  Criminal  Matters,  signed  at 
Bern  on  May  25.  1973  (Executive  P.  94th 
Cong.  2d  sess.) ;  both  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  today,  and  that  the  treaties,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers,  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  that 
the  President's  letters  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  messages  from  the  President  are 
as  follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I 
transmit  herewith  the  Treaty  of  Ftieod- 
ship  and  Cooperation  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Spain,  signed  at 
Madrid  on  January  24,  1976,  together 
with  seven  Supplementary  Agreements 
and  eight  related  exchanges  of  notes.  For 
the  Information  of  the  Senate,  I  trans- 
mit also  the  report  of  the  Department 
of  State  with  respect  to  the  Treaty. 

I  believe  this  Treaty  will  promote 
United  States  interests  and  objectives  re- 
lating to  Spain  and  western  security. 
With  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  ratification,  the  Treaty  would 
serve  to  provide  a  firm  basis  for  a  new 
stage  in  United  States-Spanish  rela- 
tions, reflecting  United  States  support 
for  and  encouragement  of  the  important 
evolution  which  has  begun  in  Spain  and 
to  which  the  Spanish  CJovemment  re- 
newed its  commitment  in  connection 
with  the  signing  of  the  Treaty.  The 
Treaty  reflects  the  mutual  conviction  of 
Spain  and  the  United  States  that  the 
proper  course  of  this  evolution  should  in- 
clude, as  major  objectives,  the  integra- 
tion of  Spain  into  the  institutions  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  North  Atlantic  defense  sys- 
tem and  should  Include  a  broadly  based 
cooperative  relationship  with  the  United 
States  in  all  areas  of  mutual  interest  The 
Treaty  should  contribute  positively  to  the 
achievement  of  these  goals. 

In  the  area  of  western  security,  the 
agreement  provides  for  a  continuation 
of  the  Important  contribution  made  by 
Spain  through  facilities  and  related  mil- 
itary rights  accorded  United  States  forces 
on  Spanish  territory.  The  agreement  re- 
flects a  careful  balancing  of  Spanish  con- 
cerns with  the  changing  requirements  of 
United  States  military  deployment.  As  a 
new  development  of  the  United  States- 
Spanish  defense  relationship,  the  Treaty 
establishes  mechanisms  and  guidelines, 
such  as  those  reflected  in  the  provisions 
dealing  with  military  plarming  and  co- 
ordmation,  to  help  develop  an  active 
Spanish  contribution  to  western  security, 
a  contribution  which  complements  and 
is  coordinated  with  existing  arrange- 
ments. The  Treaty  does  not  expand  the 
existing  United  States  defense  commit- 
ment in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  area 
nor  does  it  create  an  additional  bilateral 
one.  Finally,  the  Treaty  pledges  military 
assistance  to  the  ^Danish  armed  forces  in 


their  program  of  upgrading  and  modern- 
ization. The  major  portion  of  that  as- 
sistance Is  in  the  form  of  loan  repay- 
ment guarantees.  The  actual  cost  to  the 
United  States  taxpayer  Is  expected  to  be 
far  lower  than  the  figures  listed  In  the 
agreement. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
prompt  consideration  to  the  Treaty  and 
consent  to  its  ratification. 

OcRALO  R.  Ford. 

Tm  Whiti  Housi,  February  18,  1976. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  Treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Swiss  Confederation  on  Mutual 
Assistance  In  Crlmmal  Matters,  signed 
at  Bern  on  May  25.  1973.  six  exchanges  of 
Interpretative  letters  of  the  same  date, 
and  an  exchange  of  interpretative  letters 
dated  December  23.  1975. 1  urge  that  the 
Senate  advise  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Treaty  and  related  matters. 
The  Treaty  Is  the  first  major  interna- 
tional agreement  by  the  United  States 
aimed  at  obtaming  information  and  evi- 
dence needed  for  criminal  Investigations 
and  prosecutions.  Cooperation  of  this 
kmd  with  Switzerland  Is  uniquely  im- 
portant because  of  Its  position  as  an 
international  financial  center.  Despite 
the  general  cooperation  of  Swiss  authori- 
ties in  criminal  cases,  the  procedures  for 
obtaming  needed  information  have  been 
generally  ponderous  and  inadequate. 
Despite  this  cooperation.  United  States 
law  enforcement  and  investigative  agen- 
cies have  frequently  encountered  severe 
diflBcuIties  in  obtainmg  needed  Informa- 
tion from  Swiss  banlcs  because  of  bank- 
mg  secrecy  laws. 

The  new  Treaty,  as  implemented  by 
Swiss  legislation,  should  open  up  new 
avenues  of  cooperation  in  Switzerland 
and  greatly  facilitate  the  work  of  the 
United  States  law  enforcement  and 
prosecutive  agencies,  especially  in  deal- 
ing with  cases  Involving  organized  crime. 
Assistance  will  extend  to  ascertaining 
the  whereabouts  of  persons,  takmg  testi- 
mony, producing  and  preserving  judicial 
and  other  documents,  records  and  evi- 
dence, and  serving  and  authenticating 
judicial  and  administrative  documents. 

The  Treaty  is  expected  to  provide  a 
useful  and  significant  tool  in  combating 
crime  and  bringing  offenders  to  justice. 
I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give  the 
Treaty  and  related  letters  prompt  con- 
sideration and  consent  to  their  ratifica- 
tion. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
Th«  White  House.  Febrruary  18, 1976. 


INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY  ASSIST- 
ANCE AND  ARMS  EXPORT  CON- 
TROL ACT  OF  1976 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2662)  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  and  Mr.  THURMOND 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  Is  recognized. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  short  conunent.  A  question  could  be 
raised  concemmg  why  we  are  singling 
out  Chile  in  this  instance.  It  Is  largely  be- 
cause of  the  violation  of  human  rights 
in  that  coimtry.  I  think  It  is  worthwhile 
mentioning  that  the  record  with  regard 
to  the  Chilean  jimta's  violation  of  human 
rights — a  record  compiled  by  the  OAS, 
by  the  United  Nations,  by  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  of  Jurists,  and  by 
other  groups  that  have  been  Investigat- 
ing— is  overwhelming  in  this  particular 
issue.  I  daresay  that  we  have  also  some 
important  responsibility  with  regard  to 
Chile  because  of  our  own  past  involve- 
ment in  bringing  about  an  end  to  t2ie 
previous  regime. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  particular  sit- 
uation demands  that  this  action  be 
taken.  I  certainly  support  the  investiga- 
tion of  human  rights  in  other  countries, 
but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  this  country 
has  a  very  special  obligation  and  respon- 
sibility with  regard  to  Chile,  given  our 
past  record  and  given  the  overwhelming 
indictment  that  has  been  made  by  the 
hemispheric  organization,  the  OAS  Com- 
mission on  Himaan  Rights.  We  shall  be 
working  in  concert  with  the  OAS  consist- 
ent with  American  foreign  policy.  I  hope 
that,  for  these  reasons  and  the  others 
that  have  been  commented  upon,  we  can 
accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  my  time. 
Mr.  THURMOND  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  time  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  If  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion, do  I  have  to  have  time  yielded  by 
the  side  that  is  supporting  the  amend- 
ment, or  does  the  opposition  have  some 
time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  in  charge  of  30 
minutes  of  time.  I  yield  some  of  it  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina.  I  suggest 
that  he  not  put  it  through  a  litmus  test, 
that  he  Just  use  the  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  Just  asking  the 
question  whether  the  opposition  has  any 
time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  wUl  ap- 
parently get  some  time.  Is  he  in  oppo- 
sition? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  in  opposition 
to  the  Kennedy  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Then  he  gets  time.  1 
am  glad  to  yield  time  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  be- 
ing offered  by  Mr.  Kennedy  which,  in 
effect,  would  Ir^stltute  a  total  embargo 
on  the  transfer  of  military  equipment 
from  the  United  States  to  Chile.  In  op- 
posing Mr.  Kennedy's  amendment,  let 
me  remind  my  colleagues  that  for  a  pe- 
riod of  years,  U.S.  military  equipment 
and  training  have  been  acquired  in  good 
faith  by  Chileans.  This  equipment  has 
been  Incorporated  into  the  basic  struc- 
ture of  their  military  imlts.  The  inter- 
ruption of  logistic  support  would  be  a 
serious  blow  to  the  Chilean  armed 
forces,  and  because  of  recognized  arms 
imbalances  that  exist  in  that  region, 
such  action  would  also  be  counter  to  ef- 
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forts  directed  toward  maintaining  re- 
gional stability. 

I  should  think  that  it  is  well  imder- 
stood  that  when  foreign  countxies  enter 
Into  security  assistance  agreements  with 
the  United  States,  they  do  so  on  a  good 
faith  basis,  that  these  agreements  sup- 
port U.S.  Interests,  and  that  they 
directly  affect  the  long-teim  na- 
tional defense  capabilities  of  the  coun- 
tries involved.  Therefore,  actions  to  sum- 
marily cut  off  these  relationships,  as  pro- 
posed with  regard  to  Chile  in  the  sweep- 
ing amendment  offered  by  the  dlstin- 
giiished  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
should  be  enacted  only  \mder  exceptional 
circumstances. 

While  I  abhor  violations  of  himian 
rights  in  whatever  coimtry  or  for  what- 
ever reason,  I  do  not  believe  that  such  a 
severe  measure  as  is  being  proposed  by 
Mr.  Kennedy  is  appropriate  to  the  situa- 
tion, nor  would  it  serve  to  improve  the 
conditions  in  any  way.  On  the  contrary. 
It  would  most  probably  be  perceived  by 
the  Chileans  as  a  very  ui^riendly  act 
going  beyond  an  expression  of  UJS. 
concern  over  human  rights  and  in- 
terfering directly  Into  matters  of  na- 
tional sovereignty.  Earlier  this  year,  we 
evaluated  a  similar  situation  concerning 
U.S.  assistance  for  Turkey,  and,  I 
believe,  determined  that  an  enactment 
of  a  total  cutoff  of  military  supply  to  a 
coimtry  which  has  established  long-term 
logistic  arrangements  with  the  United 
States  creates,  myriad  problems  and  that 
this  type  of  action  may  not  support  the 
long-term  interests  of  the  United  States. 
We  must  be  mindful  that  to  leave  little 
choice  open  to  Chile's  current  Govern- 
ment but,  perhaps,  to  abandon  a  long- 
standing friendship  and  military  rela- 
tionship with  the  United  States,  could 
lose  us  the  very  influence  we  seek  to 
exert. 

Mr.  President,  in  contrast,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations on  Chile — and  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  manager  of  the  bill  about  this, 
if  he  will  give  me  his  attention— 4n  con- 
trast, the  amendment  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  on  Chile  seems  to 
be  well  suited  to  the  situation,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  The  committee's  amendment, 
as  I  comprehend  it,  would  prohibit  the 
offering  of  grant  military  assistance  and 
foreign  military  sales  credits,  but  would 
not  prohibit  cash  sales. 

Is  that  the  understanding  of  the  man- 
ager? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct;  the 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  would  also  allow 
for  the  continuation  of  deliveries  of  Items 
In  the  pipeline  which  were  ordered  In 
years  past.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
conunittee's  recommendation,  in  con- 
trast to  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Kennedy, 
makes  eminently  good  sense  in  that  it 
seeks  to  preserve  the  underlsong  good  will 
between  Chile  and  the  United  States  and 
to  encourage  a  climate  in  which  our 
Government  is  able  to  use  its  Influence  In 
an  appropriate  maimer. 

I  will  fully  support  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 


tions on  this  matter  which,  I  understand, 
is  also  supported  by  the  administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  in  doebig 
that  I  see  no  need  to  go  out  and  Jab 
our  fists  in  the  face  of  the  Chileans  and 
say,  "Although  you  have  the  money  and 
you  are  willing  to  buy  from  us,  and  we 
have  the  goods  and  want  to  seU.  we  are 
not  going  to  sell  to  you."  lliat  te  a  dif- 
ferent thing  from  granting  credits  or 
granting  the  loans  and  so  forth.  These 
people  are  going  to  buy  mllltuy  equip- 
ment somewhere.  Why  should  we  deny 
selling  these  people  military  equipment? 
They  have  been  friendly  to  the  United 
States.  They  are  not  In  a  category  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  They  are  friends  of  the 
United  States.  They  are  part  of  South 
America.  They  come  under  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  in  which  we  have  pledged  to 
protect  that  part  of  the  world.  Why  do 
we  want  now  to  Just  take  a  Jab  here  for 
pure  political  purposes?  I  charge  that 
that  is  what  it  is. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield?  

BCr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  point  out  the  exercise  in  Incon- 
sistency that  we  are  engaged  in  here. 
Yesterday,  I  offered  an  amendment  that 
would  have  done  substantially  the  same 
thing  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  a  vote 
was  avoided  on  that  because  it  was  non- 
germane.  But  here  we  are,  with  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  having  suggested  better 
relations  with  Cuba,  better  relations — 
even  business  relations — ^wlth  Red  China, 
where  millions  were  killed  over  there  by 
dictators;  continuing  better  business  re- 
lations with  the  Soviets — ^Lord  knows 
how  many  they  have  killed  under  a  much 
worse  form  of  government  than  Chile 
has  ever  had.  So  it  goes. 

We  have  a  friend  in  Chile.  Their  gov- 
ernment might  not  be  admired,  although 
I  hope,  within  a  few  weeks,  to  make  a 
statement  that  I  think  will  verify  much 
of  the  reports  that  we  have  heard. 

So  I  think  it  is  rather  inconsistent  to 
find  this  body  willing  to  cut  off  help  to  a 
friend  while  breaking  our  backs  to  do 
eveiything  we  can  to  help  our  enemies. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  there,  since  it  is  on  my 
time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Does  the  Senator 
want  me  to  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  please. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  would  be  pleased 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Miimesota.  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  say,  first  oX 
all,  the  Senator  is  right.  The  committee 
report  did  permit  cash  sales.  I  did  not 
mean  everybody  in  the  committee  was 
for  it,  I  want  that  clear,  but  there  was  a 
prevailing  majority  for  that  position. 
lliatisNo.  1. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Tlie  majority  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  did  favor 
being  willing  to  sell  military  equipment 
to  Cuba  if  they  p>ald  for  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  Cuba. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  mean  Chile  if 
they  were  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 


Let  me  say  right  now  the  argument 
comes  in  here  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
is  an  identity  of  interest  or  similarity  be- 
tween this  particular  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  the  pro- 
posal of  yesterday  relating  to  the  sale  of 
grain  and  computers  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Had  the  Senator  from  Arizona  brought 
up  an  amendment  that  said  we  should 
have  no  military  sales  to  the  Soviet 
Union  or  Cuba  he  would  have  had  my 
support.  I  do  not  believe  we  ou^t  to 
be  sdling  military  equipment  to  any- 
body that  wants  to  buy  it.  On  that  basis. 
East  Germany  might  decide  it  wants  to 
buy  it;  East  Berlin  might  decide  it  wants 
to  buy  it  The  Soviet  Union  might  de- 
cide that  because  our  technology  is 
better  they  would  Uke  to  buy  some  of 
our  mare  sophisticated  missiles.  I  do  not 
believe  you  should  Just  go  around  sell- 
ing military  equipment  to  anybody. 

What  is  more,  the  Senator  knows  that 
this  amendment  does  not  apply  to 
normal  commerce.  You  can  sell  grain  to 
Chile,  you  can  sell  a  computer  to  Chile. 
You  can  sell  a  tractor  to  Chile,  but 
not  military  equipment,  not  military 
equipment  which  is  covered  by  this  bill. 
That  Is  the  purpose  of  this  amendment, 
and  I  think  it  has  genuine  merit. 

Now,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
says  this  Is  nothmg  but  a  political  issue, 
and  he  is  right,  political  in  this  sense: 
that  I  do  not  think  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  ought  to  be  aiding  and 
abetting  the  most  vicious  type  of  totali- 
tarian regime  in  Latin  America.  Chile's 
Government  today  does  not  represent  the 
Chileans.  They  never  were  elected.  They 
shot  their  way  into  power.  They  have  not 
been  elected  by  anybody.  TbaX  Govern- 
ment is  condemned  by  the  church,  con- 
donned  by  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  condemned  by  the  very  people 
who  wanted  them  in  power,  the  former 
President  of  Chile,  President  Prei,  the 
former  Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Vidella,  and 
person  after  person  in  Chile  who 
represents  democratic  thouc^t. 

Of  all  the  places  in  this  world  we 
ought  to  frown  upon  and  hold  up  to 
scorn  is  that  handful  of  generals  and 
colonels  down  there  in  Chile. 

I  love  the  Chilean  people.  I  have  been 
in  that  great  country.  I  was  one  of  those 
who  wanted  to  see  the  Christian  Demo- 
cratic Party,  the  Liberal  Democratic 
Party  or  any  other  democratic  party  in 
Chile,  any  representative  government.  It 
is  not  my  purpose  to  pick  out  which 
representative  government  ought  to  be 
there,  but  I  do  not  believe  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  ought  to  be 
fostering  the  control  of  a  dictatorship  by 
a  handful  of  generals  who  act  like  thugs, 
who  shot  their  way  into  power.  That  goes 
for  the  totalitarians  in  the  E^ast  or  In 
Latin  America. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  some 
people  have  been  frustrated  and  dis- 
pleased ever  since  the  Communist  head 
qf^the  government  in  Chile  was  put  out, 
and  it  is  mighty  strange  that  we  are 
fighting  communism  all  over  the  world, 
we  oppose  it  everywhere,  we  claim,  and 
yet  we  are  castigating  the  pec^le  who 
put  communism  out  of  Chile. 

Chile  had  a  Conununist  head  of  gov- 
ernment. Hie  crowd  in  now  put  him  out. 
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Why  do  we  object  to  that?  Why  should 
the  people  of  America  and  the  free 
world  object  to  a  Communist  head  of 
government  being  put  out? 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  strange  thing 
that  some  people  around  here  want  to 
recognize  Cuba,  Red  China  and  other 
countries,  and  yet  they  do  not  even  sell 
military  equipment  to  a  coimtry  that  is 
friendly  to  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  say  we  should  approve  of 
everything  they  have  done  in  Chile — of 
course  not.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  does  not  approve  of  that, 
and  I  do  not  approve  of  it.  But  I  do  say 
that  they  are  anti-Communist,  and  we 
had  better  rally  every  anti-Communist 
country  we  can  to  stand  with  the  free 
world  if  we  are  going  to  keep  freedom  in 
the  free  world. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator,  Hitler  was  anti-Communist.  He 
is  not  my  kind  of  cat. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  Hit- 
ler's tactics  were  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Communists.  Hitler's  tactics  were 
totalitarian  just  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Commimists. 

Here  I  do  not  see  any  use  in  singling 
out  a  friendly  country  in  South  America 
that  wants  to  buy  goods,  has  the  money 
to  buy  them,  wUling  to  buy  them,  help 
our  balance  of  trade,  and  help  to  give 
jobs  to  Americans,  and  then  to  say,  "No, 
we  are  not  going  to  sell  you  goods." 

We  had  better  begin  to  reappraise  who 
are  the  friends  of  the  United  States,  and 
we  had  better  begin  to  stand  by  those 
who  are  friends  of  the  United  States, 
even  though  they  may  have  some  defects, 
they  may  have  some  frailties,  they  may 
not  be  perfect.  Yet  If  they  will  stand  with 
us  against  the  Communist  menace  which 
«*ndangers  the  freedom  of  the  entire 
world,  then  I  say  we  had  better  think 
carefully  before  we  turn  them  down. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  just  a 
final  comment:  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that,  Mr.  Allende  was  actually  elected 
by  the  people  of  Chile.  Whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  they  elected  him. 

I  have  grave  reservations  about  the 
military  aid  program  in  general  and,  par- 
ticularly, about  sales  of  military  equip- 
ment in  all  parts  of  the  world  in  any 
event.  But  the  interesting  point  is  that 
we  were  prepared  to  deliver  approxi- 
mately $2  million  to  Chile  in  fiscal  year 
1973.  primarily  small  arms,  during  the 
Allende  period.  But  after  the  overthrow 
of  Mr.  Allende,  as  of  September  30  last 
year  there  was  over  $100  million  of 
American  military  sales  in  the  pipeline, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  of  the  Chilean  junta's 
being  one  of  the  most  oppressive,  re- 
pressive, regimes  in  all  of  Latin  America 
and.  I  daresay,  one  of  the  most  repressive 
in  the  world:  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  come  here  time  and  again  ask- 
ing for  humanitarian  help  and  assist- 
ance and  aid  which  the  United  States  Is 
prepared  to  provide.  Nearly  85  percent  of 
our  food  program  in  Latin  America  now 
goes  to  ChUe  which  also  makes  no  sense. 
But  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear,  to  those 
who  have  expressed  some  question  about 
the  fact  that  we  are  not  directing  our 
thoughts  to  other  kinds  of  economic  aid 
and  assistance,  that  this  specific  amend- 
ment is  not  directed  towards  economic 


aid  and  assistance.  I  want  to  give  assur- 
ances to  my  colleagiies  that  I  will  have 
amendments  to  remedy  the  overwhelm- 
ing concentration  of  economic  assistance 
directed  to  Chile  when  the  first  oppor- 
timity  comes  by.  However,  this  amend- 
ment is  only  related  to  military  assist- 
ance. 

Chile  Is  buying  many  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  arms.  There  Is  over 
$100  million  of  U.S.  arms  sales  to  Chile 
in  the  pipeline  now,  with  no  discernible 
threat  to  Chile's  security  and  with  the 
overwhelming  preponderance  of  evidence 
to  demonstrate  clearly  and  unequivocal- 
ly that  some  of  these  military  arms  we 
sell  are  being  used  on  the  Chilean  junta's 
own  people  within  their  country  in  the 
most  repressive  ways  and  on  individuals 
who  have  demonstrated  a  loyalty  and 
support  and  friendship  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  The  case  has  not 
been  made  here,  Mr.  President,  to  jus- 
tify any  such  program  of  military  arms 
sales,  and  I  am  hopeful  this  amendment 
will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  AU  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy). 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh).  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre). 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Dllnols  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  is  absent 
attending  a  funeral. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore).  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  48, 
nays  39,  as  follows: 

[RollcaU  Vote  No.  31  Leg.] 

YEAS — 48 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Leaby 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McOovern 

MetcalX 

Mondale 


Abourezk 

Culver 

Beall 

Durkin 

Blden 

Eag'eton 

Brooke 

Ford 

Bumpers 

Gravel 

Burdlck 

Hartke 

Cannon 

Haskell 

Case 

Hatneld 

Chiles 

Hathaway 

Clark 

Helms 

Cranston 

Huddleston 

Montoya 

Proxxulre 

Stone 

Moan 

Randolph 

Symington 

Muskle 

Rlblcoff 

Tunney 

Pearson 

Schwetker 

Welcker 

Fell 

Sparkman 
MATS— 89 

WUllanu 

Allen 

Pannln 

Pack  wood 

Baker 

Glenn 

Percy 

BarUett 

Goldwater 

Roth 

Bellmon 

Grlffln 

Scott,  Hugh 

Bentsen 

Hansen 

Scott, 

Brock 

Hoi  lings 

WUllam  L 

Buckley 

Hruska 

Stafford 

Byrd. 

Johnston 

Stennis 

Harry  P., 

Jr.    Long 

Stevens 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  McClellan 

Taft 

Curtis 

McClure 

Talmadge 

Dole 

McGee 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

Morgan 

Tower 

Eastland 

Nunn 

NOT  VOTINO— 13 

Bayh 

Hart.  PhUlp  A. 

Pastore 

Church 

Jackson 

Stevenson 

Pong 

Laxalt 

Toung 

Garn 

McIntyre 

Hart.  Gary 

Nelson 

So  Mr.  Kennedy's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to,  and  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion Is  to  table  the  reconsideration  of  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was  agreed 
to.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  re- 
quested. Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre), 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  is  absent 
attending  a  funeral. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore),  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grutin),  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  49, 
nays  37,  as  follows: 
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(Rollcall  Vote  No.  32  Leg.] 
YEAS — 49 


Abourezk 

Beall 

Blden 

Brooke 

Bumpers 


Burdlck 

Cannon 

Case 

ChUes 

Clark 


Cranston 

Culver 

Durkin 

Eagleton 

Ford 


Gravel 

liansfleld 

Randolph 

Hartke 

Mathias 

Riblcoff 

Haskell 

McGee 

Schwelker 

Hatfield 

McOovem 

Sparkman 

Hathaway 

Mondale 

Stafford 

Huddleston 

Montoya 

Stone 

Humphrey 

Moss 

Symington 

Inouye 

Muskie 

Tunney 

Javlts 

Pearson 

Weicker 

Kennedy 

Pell 

WUllams 

Leahy 

Percy 

Magnuson 

Proxmlre 
NAYS— 37 

Allen 

Eastland 

Morgan 

Baker 

Pannln 

Nunn 

Bartlett 

Glenn 

Packwood 

Bellmon 

Goldwater 

Roth 

Bentsen 

Hansen 

Scott,  Hugh 

Brock 

Helms 

Scott, 

Buckley 

HoUlngs 

WUIiam  L. 

Byrd. 

Hruska 

Stennis 

Harry  P., 

Jr.    Johnston 

Stevens 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Long 

Taft 

Curtis 

McCiellan 

Ta,madse 

Dole 

McClure 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

Metcalf 

Tower 

NOT  VOTING— 14 

Bayh 

Hart.  Gary 

Ne'ison 

Church 

Hart.  PhUip  A. 

Fastore 

Fong 

Jackson 

Stevenson 

Gam 

Laxalt 

Young 

Grlffln 

McIntyre 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on 

the  table  was 

agreed  to. 

AICZNDICKNT    NO. 

1378 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
up  my  amendment  No.  1378,  which  Is  at 
the  desk.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abottsezk)  proposes  an  amendment  No.  1378, 
as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section  as 
follows : 

Sec.  .  (a)  No  military,  economic,  or  other 
assistance,  or  sales  of  defense  articles  and 
services  (whether  for  cash  or  by  credit, 
guaranty,  or  any  other  means),  or  licenses 
with  respect  to  the  transportation  of  arms, 
ammunitions  and  implements  of  war  (in- 
cluding technical  data  relating  thereto)  un- 
der this  Act  shall  be  made  available  to  any 
country  that  uses  such  assistance,  articles  or 
licenses  to  violate  the  territorial  sovereignty 
or  air  space  of  any  other  nation. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  the  use  of  any  such  aralstanee, 
articles  or  Ucenses  where  such  use  Is  solely 
provided  for  defense  against  an  armed  attack 
by  the  armed  forces  of  another  nation. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  briefly  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 


RELEASE  OF  RESTRICTIONS — 
ELKHART,  KANS. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  270. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bumpers)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  (S.  270)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  release 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  certain  property 


conveyed  to  the  city  of  Elkhart,  Kans., 
for  airport  purposes,  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  Insert:  That,  notwithstanding  section  16 
of  the  Federal  Airport  Act  (as  in  effect  on 
March  11,  1958).  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation is  authorized,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  4  of  the  Act  of  October  1, 
1949  (60  App.  U.S.C.  16230).  and  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2  of  this  Act,  to  grant  releases 
from  any  of  the  terms,  conditions,  reserva- 
tions, and  restrictions  contained  in  the  deed 
of  conveyance  dated  March  11,  1958,  under 
which  the  United  States  conveyed  certain 
property  to  the  city  of  Elkhart,  Kansas,  for 
airport  purposes. 

Sbc.  2.  Any  release  granted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  under  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing conditions: 

(1)  The  city  of  Elkhart,  Kansas,  shall  agree 
that  In  conveying  any  Interest  in  the  prop- 
erty which  the  United  States  conveyed  to  the 
city  by  deed  dated  March  11,  1958,  the  city 
wlU  receive  an  amount  for  such  Interest 
which  Is  equal  to  the  fair  market  value  (as 
determined  purstiant  to  regulations  Issued  by 
such  Secretary) . 

(2)  Any  such  amoiint  so  received  by  the 
city  shall  be  used  by  the  city  for  the  devel- 
opment. Improvement,  operation,  or  main- 
tenance of  a  public  airport. 

Attest: 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


INTERNATIONAL  SE(JURITY  ASSIST- 
ANCE AND  ARMS  EXPORT  CON- 
TROL ACT  OF  1976 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  2662)  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Mr.  Dole,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  member  of  his  staff,  Robert 
Dowden,  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  consideration  of  S.  2662.. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President, 
amendment  No.  1378  is  a  general  amend- 
ment that  would  shut  off  military  aid  to 
any  country  that  violates  the  air  space  or 
territorial  sovereignty  of  another  nation. 
It  would  also  provide  for  a  shutoff  of  U.S. 
arms  aid.  An  exception  would  be  allowed 
if  the  nation  in  question  receiving  arms 
aid  is  acting  in  its  own  defense  resulting 
from  an  attack  by  the  armed  forces  of 
another  nation. 

The  prime  example  that  comes  to 
everybody's  mind  is  that  of  the  continu- 
ing Israeli  bombing  in  southern  Lebanon, 
bombing  which  has  been  going  on  for  the 
last  several  years.  During  that  time,  Is- 
rael has  killed  and  wounded  thousands 
of  innocent  people,  both  Palestinians  in 
the  Palestinian  refugee  camps  and  Leb- 
anese farmers  and  villagers  in  the  south 
of  Lebanon. 

In  fact,  the  real  result  of  that  policy  of 
Israel  bombing  in  the  south  of  Lebanon 
is  what  is  referred  to  by  some  writers  as  a 
"scorched  earth  policy."  "Scorched 
earth"  is  not  a  figure  of  speech.  That  Is 
what  has  been  accomplished  by  this 
policy. 


I  want  to  illustrate  what  that  policy 
means  as  southern  Lebanon  is  concerned. 
Israel  has  dropped  napalm,  i^osphorous 
bombs,  cluster  bcnnbs,  rockets,  and  regu- 
lar TNT  explosive  bombs  on  the  fields.  In 
the  villages,  and  in  the  densely  populated 
Palestinian  refugee  camps  in  Lebanon — 
all  to  no  avail.  Mostly,  what  we  read 
about  In  this  coimtiy  as  an  excuse  for 
this  kind  of  military  terrorism — and  it 
can  only  be  called  terrorism — ^is  that  th^ 
are  seeking  out  Palestinian  terrorists. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  years  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  many  Members  rose  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  denounce  and  decry 
U.S.  bombing  of  Vietnam  villages  and 
countryside;  our  excuse  at  that  time — 
the  official  Government  excuse — was  that 
they  were  seeking  out  terrorists.  Those 
who  rose  in  the  Senate  to  denoimce  that 
kind  of  policy  of  bombing  did  so  because 
it  was  said,  and  rightly  so,  that  they  were 
bombing  innocent  civilians  and  that  they 
could  not  teU  from  the  air  who  was  a 
terrorist,  who  was  a  combat  soldier,  and 
who  was  an  innocent  civilian. 

We  eventually  shut  off  money  for  the 
bombing  of  Vietnam,  mainly  for  human- 
itarian and  moral  reasons. 

It  is  curious  that  we  would  allow  the 
same  kind  of  terror,  the  same  kind  of 
terror  from  the  air  or  from  the  groimd, 
to  occur  in  a  small  nation,  Lebanon.  We 
are  not  at  war  there.  It  is  a  country  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  anybody's  war  in 
the  Middle  East.  Yet  its  civilians  are 
suffering  almost  every  day  as  a  result  of 
U.S.  arms  aid  to  Israel,  which,  with  im- 
pugnity,  continues  to  conduct  raids  in 
that  country  causing  the  death  and  suf- 
fering of  thosuands  of  people. 

We  have  furnished  to  Israel  what  is 
known  as  cluster  bombs.  Cluster  bombs 
are  round  weapons  a  little  larger  than 
grapefruit  size.  When  di'opped  to  the 
ground,  they  explode  in  small  metal  frag- 
ments contained  inside  the  cluster 
bombs,  scattering  fragments  in  every 
direction  which  kill,  wound,  and  de- 
stroy everything  in  their  path. 

Any  one  who  says  they  are  seeking  out 
a  terrorist  or  a  guerrilla  with  that  kind 
of  bomb,  when  that  bomb  is  dropped  in- 
side a  Palestinian  refugee  camp  or 
dropped  in  a  civilian  village  in  Lebanon, 
is  simply  not  telling  the  truth.  In  fact, 
they  are  conducting  the  very  same  kind 
of  savagery  that  we  in  this  coimtry  have 
denounced  through  the  generations. 

This  amendment  is  very  similar  to  the 
amendment  which  cut  off  aid  to  Turkey. 
All  we  did  in  1974,  when  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  voted  to  cut  off  arms  aid  on 
the  ground  that  Turkey  had  violated  the 
territorial  sovereignty  of  another  nation, 
was  to  reaffirm  an  existing  law  at  the 
time.  There  is  not  a  single  bit  of  differ- 
ence in  the  two  cases. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  written  to  the 
Secret?  ry  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary 
of  State,  asking  for  a  copy  of  the  agree- 
ment that  was  signed  in  either  1970  or 
1971  between  the  Government  of  Israel 
and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  That  agreement  dealt  with  the 
furnishing  of  cluster  bomb  units  to  Israel 
by  this  country.  The  letter  to  the  Secre- 
retary  of  Defense,  dated  December  22, 
1975,  said,  and  I  quote: 
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Dkcembes  22,  1976. 
flon.  Donald  Rttmstild, 

Secretary  of  Defense.  The  Pentagon,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

DzAx  M«.  Skcbxtabt:  It  U  my  understand- 
ing that  In  recent  years,  Israel  has  asked 
the  United  States  for  a  large  number  of 
CBU's  or  cluster  bombs.  It  Is  also  my  under- 
standing that  Israel  signed  a  written  agree- 
ment at  that  time  indicating  that  govern- 
ment's Intention  not  to  use  these  weapons 
except  In  a  time  of  war. 

I  am  most  Interested  in  obtaining  Infor- 
mation about  Israel's  purpose  for  ^hese  weap- 
ons. Speclflcally,  I  would  like  a  copy  of  that 
agreement.  I  would  also  like  to  know  If  that 
country  has  used  these  weapons  against  ter- 
rorists. Finally.  I  would  appreciate  having 
your  explanation  of  why  the  agreement  was 
necessary. 

I  would  appreciate  obtaining  this  informa- 
tion no  later  than  January  9,  1976. 

Thanking  you  In  advance  for  your  coop- 
eration, I  am 

Sincerely. 

Jamks  Abottkezx, 

VJS.  Senate. 

I  received  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  which  reads  as  follows: 
Thk  Secbetary  or  Detense, 
Washington.  DC,  January  13,  1979. 
Hon.  James  Abottrezk, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Senator  AsotTRCZK:  This  Is  an  in- 
terim reply  to  your  letter  of  December  22. 
1975.  In  which  you  Inquire  about  cluster 
bombs  (CBUs)  provided  by  the  United  States 
to  the  Government  of  Israel. 

CBUs  were  first  provided  to  Israel  In  Au- 
gust. 1970.  and  there  have  been  additional 
sales  since  that  time.  Certain  stipulations 
were  placed  on  the  use  of  these  munitions  at 
the  time  of  their  sale.  I  have  directed  a  thor- 
ough research  of  Department  of  Defense  rec- 
ords with  respect  to  the  sale  of  CBUs  to  Is- 
rael, and  their  use  by  that  country,  and  I 
will  provide  a  full  response  to  your  Inquiries 
in  about  two  weeks. 
Sincerely. 

Donald  RmcsiTLo. 

Then.  In  an  additional  letter  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  I  wrote  and  re- 
quested that  I  be  provided  with  the  dates 
and  quantities  of  shipments  of  CBU's  to 
Israel. 

Pebruaxt  4,  1976. 
Hon.  James  H.  Votes, 

Deputy   Assistant   Secretary   of   Defense   for 
Near  Eastern,  African  and  South  Asian 
Affairs,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Notes:   This  confirms  our  tele- 
phone conversation  of  Monday  wherein  I  re- 
quested that  you  not  only  furnish  the  U.S.- 
Israel  agreement  on  CBU's  but  also  provide 
me  with  both  the  dates  and  quantities  of 
shipment  of  CBU's  to  Israel. 
Sincerely, 

James  ABOtniKZX. 

US.  Senate. 

I  have  not  yet  received  an  answer  to 
either  letter  from  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Senator  Humphrey's  staff  tried 
to  obtain  the  same  information.  I  wanted 
It  for  use  in  this  debate.  The  Pentagon 
has  refused  to  send  me  the  letter.  They 
sent  the  letter  to  the  State  Department 
where,  I  am  told  by  Senator  Humphrey's 
staff,  who  checked  into  it.  Secretary 
Kissinger  literally  has  the  letter  In  his 
briefcase  and  refuses  to  release  It. 

First,  I  think  it  is  outrageous  that  the 
Senate  would  continue  with  considera- 
tion of  this  entire  arms  bill  until  such 
time  as  the  Secretary  sees  fit  to  release 
information  to  Members  of  Congress. 


Second,  I  am  certain  that  if  we  got 
the  letter,  it  would  disclose  that,  indeed, 
we  have  been  furnishing  great  numbers 
of  cluster  bombs  to  Israel  and  that  they. 
Indeed,  have  been  using  those  cluster 
bombs  on  innocent  civilians  in  Lebanon, 
both  in  Palestinian  refugee  camps  and  in 
the  fields  and  villages  of  southern 
Lebanon. 

I  have  some  newspaper  articles  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  December  4, 
1975.  One  is  an  article  by  James  Mark- 
ham,  the  Times  correspondent  In  the 
Middle  East.  There  was  a  savage  raid  In 
three  refugee  camps  and  villages  all 
through  Lebanon  on  December  3.  In 
describing  the  raid,  he  says: 

Nasatitx,  Lkbanon.  December  3. — Assla 
Salame.  6  years  old,  lay  today  In  a  tidy 
hospital  bed  In  Nabatlye  with  a  patch  over 
her  left  eye.  Her  round  face  was  scarred  with 
charcoal-colored  wounds. 

Her  village  was  attacked  yesterday  In  an 
Israeli  air  raid.  A  nurse  said  that  the  child's 
mother  had  been  by  her  side  shortly  after 
10  A.M.  when  Israeli  Skybawks  swept  over 
the  little  vlUage  of  Kharpat  Toul  and  at- 
tacked It  with  bombs  and  rockets.  The  girl's 
Bister  was  also  killed,  the  nurse  said. 

The  nurse  and  a  woman  identified  as  an 
aunt,  standing  taut  by  the  hospital  bed, 
«ald  the  Lebanese  girl  had  been  hit  In  the 
eye,  arms  and  legs  when  a  round  and  shii\y 
"baU"  dropped  during  the  raids  exploded  In 
her  hands. 

A  number  of  people  told  a  visitor  here  that 
the  Israelis  had  dropped  objects  that — ac- 
cording to  their  descriptions  were  anti- 
personnel bombs.  But  apart  from  one  half- 
burled  obJ>Krt.  Palestinian  guerrUlas  on  the 
scene  were  unable  to  produce  an  unex- 
ploded  bomb  of  the  kind  they  said  had  been 
dropped  In  profusion. 

Nor  were  they  able  to  Identify  a  bomb 
they  said  wounded  the  children,  aside  from 
saying  that  it  was  metal  and  round.  About 
the  size  of  a  grapefruit,  with  a  fuse  or 
detonator  at  one  end. 

I  also  Include  a  summary  of  a  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1976  television  news  broadcast, 
which  quotes  Ike  Pappas  of  CBS  News, 
concerning  a  story  CBS  News  did  on 
cluster  bombs  used  by  Israel  on 
Lebanon: 

After  Israel  bombed  suspected  terrorist 
bases  In  southern  Lebanon  early  last  Decem- 
ber, villagers  charged  that  the  Israelis  had 
dropped  deadly  anti-personnel  bombs  on 
them.  The  Israelis  promptly  denied  the 
charge.  But  newsmen  who  went  to  the  scene, 
among  them  Mike  Lee  of  CBS.  reported 
seeing  the  small  softball  size  so-called  cluster 
bombs  unexploded  on  the  ground  !n  the  area. 
There  has  never  been  an  official  confirma- 
tion the  Israelis  used  the  bombs  on  civilians. 

A  secret  Government  Accounting  Office  re- 
port In  November  last  year  noted  that  the 
United  States  has  sent  over  lO.OOO  of  these 
cluster  bombs  to  Israel.  The  first  shipments 
were  In  August  1970  and  there  have  been  ad- 
ditional sales  since. 

Yesterday,  on  this  same  bill,  the  Sen- 
ate voted  to  shut  off  money  to  any  nation 
that  aided  and  abetted  terrorism.  As  I 
said  during  the  debate  on  that  amend- 
ment yesterday,  that  is  a  laudable  goal, 
because  I  think  we  ought  to  try  to  stop 
terrorism  worldwide.  But  I  think  we 
ought  to  stop  all  terrorism,  Mr.  President, 
not  just  that  which  might  come  from 
one  side  of  the  conflict. 

How  can  we  deny  that  the  bombing, 
the  barbaric  attacks  that  Israel  has  per- 
petrated   upon    civilians    in    southern 


Lebanon,  civilians  of  all  kinds,  are  ter- 
rorism as  well? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  December  4, 1975,  entitled 
"Lebanese  Village  In  Ruins  After  Bomb- 
ing by  Israelis"  and  a  partial  transcript 
of  a  February  5, 1976,  CBS  Morning  News 
broadcast  be  printed  In  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

liEaANESX  ViLLAGB  IN  RXTINS  Arm 

Bombing  bt  tma»t.t« 
(By  James  M.  Markham) 
Nabatttx,  Lxbanon,  December  3. — ^Assla 
Salame.  6  years  old.  lay  today  In  a  tidy  hos- 
pital bed  In  Nabatlye  with  a  patch  over  her 
left  eye.  Her  round  face  was  scarred  with 
charcoal -colored  wounds. 

Her  vUlage  was  attacked  yesterday  In  an 
Israeli  air  raid.  A  nurse  said  that  the  child's 
mother  had  been  by  her  side  shortly  after 
10  A.M.  when  Israeli  Skyhawks  swept  over 
the  Uttle  village  of  Kharpat  Toul  and  at- 
tacked It  with  bombs  and  rockets.  The  girl's 
sister  was  also  killed,  the  nurse  said. 

The  nurse  and  a  woman  identified  as  an 
aunt,  standing  taut  by  the  hospital  bed. 
said  the  Lebanese  girl  had  been  hit  In  the 
eye.  arms  and  legs  when  a  round  and  shiny 
"ball"  dropped  during  the  raids  exploded  In 
her  hands. 

A  number  of  people  told  a  visitor  here  that 
the  Israelis  had  dropped  objects  that — ac- 
cording to  their  descriptions  were  antiper- 
sonnel bombs.  But  apart  from  one  half- 
biirled  object,  Palestinian  guerrillas  on  the 
scene  were  unable  to  produce  an  unexploded 
bomb  of  the  kind  they  said  had  been  dropped 
In  profusion. 

Nor  were  they  able  to  Identify  a  bomb  they 
said  wounded  the  children,  aside  from  say- 
ing that  If  was  metal  and  round,  about  the 
size  of  a  grapefruit,  with  a  fuse  or  detonator 
at  one  end. 

Today,  in  Kharbat  To\il,  a  desolate  Leb- 
anese community  of  about  10  families  of 
tenant  farmers  on  low  hills  outside  Nabatlye, 
farmers  and  Palestinian  guerrillas  pointed 
out  what  they  said  was  an  exploded  anti- 
personnel bomb,  a  brass  colored  object  half- 
embedded  In  the  earth  and  marked  oB  with 
a  stick  and  stones  as  a  warning. 

A  young  man  was  loading  some  meager 
possessions — mattresses,  pots  and  pans, 
dishes  and  a  broom — Into  a  truck  from  an 
old  stone  farmhouse  that  had  been  shattered 
m  the  raid. 

Two  grizzled  men  worked  on  a  length  of 
waterplpe  In  one  of  the  huge  craters  around 
the  farm  buildings.  A  dead  black  and  white 
cow  lay  In  the  rubble  of  what  had  been  « 
bam  bulging  with  tobacco  and  hay. 

Kharbat  Toul  and  Its  surrounding  acres  of 
tobacco  fields  are  owned,  according  to  the 
farmers,  by  the  family  of  the  late  Rlad  Solh. 
one  of  the  founders  of  Independent  Lebanon 
and  Its  first  Prime  Minister. 

"I  want  the  daughter  of  Rlad  Solh  to  come 
here  and  build  again  on  the  blood  of  the 
people  who  died  here."  said  one  young 
farmer,  pushing  his  way  forward  to  give  his 
opinions  to  the  visitor. 

Abdul  Nabl  Baldun,  an  unshaven  Lebanese 
In  dirty  clothes  and  torn  cloth  cap,  said  he 
was  going  back  to  Bint  Jbeil,  on  the  border 
with  Israel,  which  he  said  he  fled  five  years 
ago.   because  of  shelling  in  the  area. 

"I  am  going  back  to  Bint  JbeU,"  he  said 
softly.  "It  doesn't  matter  If  they  come  every 
day.  ever  hour."  He  put  one  fist  over  the 
other  In  a  gestiu-e  of  determination. 

Slightly  above  Kharbat  Toul  Is  what  was 
once  a  Palestinian  camp  bearing  the  name  of 
Nabatlye  Township.  The  Palestinians  aban- 
doned It  for  the  safety  of  nearby  vUIages 
after  May   16,    1974,  when   Israeli  jets  de- 
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Btioyad  many  of  Its  clndoUock  booses  In  re- 
taliation for  the  Palestinian  raid  at  Maalot 
the  day  before  that  took  the  lives  of  16  Israeli 
students. 

The  Intermingling  of  the  Palestinians  and 
the  Lebcmese  Increase  the  chances  of  Leba- 
nese casualties  In  any  Xsraell  raid.  Accord- 
ing to  flg\ires  suppUed  ty  the  Nabatlye  Hos- 
pital, nine  Lebanese  were  killed  and  12  were 
wounded  In  the  raid. 

A  hospital  official  said  the  Palestinian 
casualties  had  been  treated  elsewhere.  The 
Palestinian  press  service.  Wafa,  reported  a 
total  of  17  persons  killed  and  23  wounded 
In  Nabatlye,  but  it  gave  no  toeakdown  on 
the  numbers  of  Lebanese  and  Palestinians. 

A  total  of  3,972  Palestinian  refugees  are 
registered  with  the  United  Nations  as  resi- 
dents in  Nabatlye.  but  none  could  be  found 
at  the  camp  site  today.  "Only  the  widows  live 
here,"  said  a  Palestinian  guerrilla,  casually 
lugging  his  AK-47  assault  rifle  down  a  muddy 
strip  of  road. 

The  area  aroiind  the  deserted  camp  is 
studded  with  concrete  bomb  shelters  of  the 
kind  found  In  other  camps  in  Lebanon  and 
erected  by  the  Palestinian  Liberation  Orga- 
nization. According  to  guerrillas  warming 
themselves  around  a  fire,  two  feUow  guerril- 
las were  crushed  to  death  in  one  of  the  shel- 
ters when  the  Israeli  planes  attacked. 

A  three-story  building  that  the  guerrillas 
said  had  been  a  primary  school  for  Pales- 
tinian children  was  in  ruins.  Two  white 
Mercedes-Benz  cars  had  been  mangled  by  a 
bomb  explosion  and  a  Land-Bover  lay  on  its 
side  under  rubtde. 

[From  a  broadcast  by  the  CBS  Mranlng  News, 
CBS-TV,  Feb.  5,  1976) 

ISRAKI.  AND  ANTI-PERSONNKL  BOMBS 

Brock  Morton.  South  Dakota  Senator 
James  Abourezk  is  the  only  Senator  of  Leba- 
nese ancestry.  Abourezk  has  been  concerned 
at  Israeli  air  attacks  on  Lebanon,  which  Is- 
rael claims  are  directed  against  Palestinian 
guerrlUas. 

Abourezk  says  the  Israelis  have  been  us- 
ing American-made  anti-personnel  bombs  in 
those  raids,  bombs  they  had  promised  to  use 
only  In  case  of  war. 

Ike  Pappas  reports. 

Ikk  Pappas.  After  Israel  bombed  suspected 
terrorist  bases  In  southern  Lebanon  early  last 
December,  vUlagers  charged  that  the  Israelis 
had  dropped  deadly  anti-personnel  bombs  on 
them,  "nie  Israelis  promptly  denied  the 
charge.  But  newsmen  who  went  to  the  scene, 
among  them  Mike  Lee  of  CBS,  reported  see- 
ing the  small  softball  size  so-called  cluster 
bombs  unexploded  on  the  ground  in  the  area. 
There  has  never  been  an  official  confirma- 
tion the  Israelis  used  the  bombs  on  civilians. 

A  secret  Government  Accounting  Office 
report  In  November  last  year  noted  that  the 
United  States  has  sent  over  10,000  of  these 
cluster  bombs  to  Israel.  The  first  shipments 
were  In  August  1970  and  there  have  been 
additional  sales  since.  At  the  time  the  United 
States  placed  certain  limitations  on  their 
use.  The  Pentagon  will  not  say  what  those 
restrictions  are.  But  according  to  Senator 
James  Abourezk,  the  Israelis  agreed  to  use 
the  bombs  only  In  time  of  war. 

Senator  James  Abourezk.  The  fact  Is  that 
they  have  tised  them  on  civilians  in  soutii- 
em  Lebanon  and  Palestinian  refugee  camps 
where  there  are  thousands  of  women  and 
children,  non-combatants. 

The  Pentagon  has  never  bothered  to  ask 
Israel  whether  or  not  they're  using  them. 
They  never  bothered  to  check  out  the  allega- 
tions that  they're  using  them.  And  It  Is,  then, 
a  violation  of  the  secret  agreement  that  Is- 
rael has  with  the  Pentagon. 

Pappas.  Abourezk  Intends  to  introduce  an 
amendment  to  the  Security  Asslstauce  Bill 
now  on  the  Senate  floor,  which  would  cut  off 


all  mlUtaiy  aid  to  Israel  untU  the  Israelis 
agree  to  stop  bombing  Lebanon. 
Ike  Pappas,  CBS  News,  Washington. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPFTCER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  affairs  of  men, 
the  decency  and  humanity  of  men,  will 
be  enhanced  by  a  debate  between  the 
mover  of  this  amendment  and  myself 
on  how  awful  a  world  situation  can  be 
which  endangers  or  destroys  so  much  of 
humanity  and  of  human  value.  I  only 
wish  to  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
10.000  who  were  reported  to  have  been 
killed  in  Lebanon  within  recent  weeks  are 
an  infinitely  greater  content  of  blood  and 
anguish,  even,  than  the  Senator  who  is 
moving  this  amendment  has  referred  to. 

I  would  rather,  Mr.  President,  deal 
with  a  much  more  profound  aspect  of 
the  situation,  which  he  has  so  colorfully 
described,  than  to  compare  lives  and 
limbs  in  number  and  quantity;  that  is 
the  deplorable  intransigence  which  be- 
devils an  effort  to  find  a  Middle  East  set- 
tlement and  ttie  opacity  of  mind  whi(di 
has  brought  about  this  Intransigence. 

It  is  quite  characteristic  that  my  col- 
league has  the  best  of  intentions.  I  told 
him  yesterday,  after  the  debate  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
that  I  was  sure  of  it — I  know  it,  he  does 
not  even  have  to  assure  me,  though  he 
did — that  he  would  join  me  and  others 
here  who  are  similarly  Interested  in  the 
greatest  effort  in  a  desire  to  see  if  7e 
can  possibly  find  a  way  to  bring  about  a 
resolution  of  this  dreadful  conflict  which 
rages  there.  I  did  not  mention  the  Leb- 
anon situation  because  I  derive  any  sat- 
isfaction from  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  feel 
exactly  as  Golda  Meir  does,  that  every 
mother,  in  Israel  or  ansrwhere  else,  must 
feel  equally  the  pain  of  every  other 
mother  whose  son  or  child  or  kin  is 
caught  in  this  conflict  and  hurt. 

I  believe  that  this  opacity  is  demon- 
strated by  the  presentation  made — and 
again,  I  do  not  charge  it  as  anything 
witting  or  anjrthing  false  or  anything 
like  that;  it  is  just  a  state  of  mind.  My 
colleague  looks  at  what  he  considers  to 
be  the  reprehensible  actions  of  Israel  and 
does  not  even  mention  the  reprehensible 
actions  of  the  Arabs.  That  is  why  I  said 
what  I  did  about  Lebanon — a  war  ob- 
viously run  by  the  most  radical  of  the 
Arab  states,  Syria,  even  to  the  use  of  its 
own  paramilitary  forces  in  organized  ar- 
ray to  subdue  the  Christian  element  of 
the  population  in  Lebanon  In  order  to,  as 
they  consider  it,  improve  the  condition 
of  the  Moslem  element. 

Not  only  is  there  disregard  for  the 
gruesome  record  of  terror  on  the  part  of 
those  who  call  themselves  guerrillas  or 
Palestinian  patriots.  If  you  will,  and  who 
have  found  their  sanctuary  in  Lebanon 
and,  in  order  to  maintain  that  sanctuary, 
have  imposed  upon  the  people  of  Leba- 
non such  a  dreadful  civil  war.  But  also, 
this  has  been  carried  out  by  the  radical 
Arab  States  in  the  United  Nations,  by 
preponderant  votes  because  of  a  strange 
malaise  which  has  crept  into  the  con- 


sciences of  the  free  world,  to  c(Hidemn 
Israel  constantly,  without  any  reference 
whatever  to  what  is  happening  to  pro- 
voke this  situation. 

Second.  Mr.  President,  when  my  col- 
league seeks  to  analogize  the  Turkish 
situation,  where  we  cut  off  aid  and  where 
I  voted  consistoitly  for  exactly  that  pur- 
pose, and  the  situation  respecting  Israel, 
again,  there  is  the  same  opacity,  for 
Israel's  very  survival  is  in  hazard.  No- 
body can  make  any  mistake  about  it.  I 
should  like  the  record  to  show  that  the 
1968  declarati(m  as  to  the  purposes  of 
the  so-called  Palestinian  Liberation  Or- 
ganization, is  very  explicit  on  exactly 
what  they  sedE  ultimately  In  respect  of 
the  situation  in  Israel. 

They  prranise-^tfaey  are  very  clear 
about  it — ^nothing  less  than  the  destruc- 
tion and  the  dismantling  of  Israel  as  a 
state. 

li«r.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  this  point? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Not  at  this  point. 

I  am  sorry.  I  thought  the  Smator  was 
croing  to  bring  something  else  up. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  no.  just  a  brief  ob- 
servation. 

I  think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  is  making  a  very  good  point. 
As  I  read  this  amendment  proposed  by 
Senator  Abourezk  it  is  really  directed 
against  the  State  of  Israel  and  the  right 
of  Israel  to  defend  Itself  against  terror- 
ist attacks.  At  the  same  time,  this 
amendment  would  blatantiy  favor  the 
PIX>.  If  I  read  it  correctly,  because  the 
exception  provided  in  the  Abourezk 
amendment  allows  assistance  solely  for 
defense  against  the  "armed  forces"  of 
another  nation.  This  would  mean,  as  I 
read  it,  that  the  PLO  would  be  consid- 
ered exempted  from  the  restrictions 
provided  in  the  amendment;  I  think  this 
is  a  bad  and  dangerous  amendment. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  wiH 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  The  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington does  not  have  the  floor.  I  do.  and 
I  have  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  general  interpre- 
tation I  would  place  on  the  amendment 
is  that  Israel  is  not  entitled  to  the 
means  to  defend  itself  against  guerrilla 
attacks  and  that,  in  effect,  the  guerrillas 
would  be  entiOed  to  the  means  to  carry 
on  their  terrorist  attacks.  Is  this  a  fair 
observation? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  think  the  observation 
perhaps  needs  to  be  qualified.  Yesterday 
we  did  adopt  an  amendment  which 
sought  to  reach  governments  which  aid 
or  abet  terrorist  individuals  or  groups, 
and  I  would  consider  the  PLO  and  its  in- 
dividual terrorists  an  individual  or 
group. 

But  the  existence  of  the  PLO  is  not 
threatened  even  by  yesterday's  amend- 
ment, threatened  as  an  organization 
moreover,  the  indigenous  Ldsanese  peo- 
ple and  government  were  more  at  the 
mercy  of  the  PLO  than  harboring  it  as 
vrtllings  hosts. 

But  the  very  existence  of  Israel  Is 
definitely  not  only  threatened  but  put 
in  complete  jeopardy  by  this  amendment. 
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because  the  Senator  is  absolutely  right, 
an  organized  government  has  no  way  to 
defend  itself,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  even  through  what  we  know  to  be 
the  utmost  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
people  and  Government  of  Israel,  there 
has  been  constant  Infiltration  by  Arab 
terrorists  and  commitment  of  unbeliev- 
able, horrifying  acts  of  terror — which  my 
colleague  never  even  mentioned. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  24  children  gimned 
down  on  the  floor  of  a  public  school 
which  I  visited  myself  in  Maalot  in  1974, 
but  the  latest  is  directly  connected  with 
the  raid  on  Lebanon  which  the  mover 
of  the  amendment  has  referred  to,  and 
that  was  the  killing  by  a  bomb  in  Zlon 
Square  in  Jerusalem  for  which  the  PLO 
did  not  have  to  be  found  out;  it  adver- 
tised that  it  was  to  be  given  the  "credit" 
for  this  terrible  atrocity,  as  It  had  re- 
specting earlier  ones. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  taking  any 
satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  my  colleague 
said  one  thing  and  I  countered  it  with 
another.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  puerile 
when  dealing  with  this  dreadful,  dread- 
ful subject. 

I  only  point  out  the  one-sidedness  of 
this  amendment.  I  make  no  challenge 
whatever  to  the  complete  good  faith  and 
intense  feeling  of  my  colleague,  but  the 
consequence  is  this  kind  of  a  bUnd  ma- 
jority, overwhelming  majority,  in  the 
United  Nations  which  we  are  asked  to 
extend  to  UjS.  law  by  this  amendment. 
"Don't  see  anything  except  what  I  want 
you  to  see,"  is  the  general  theme  of  this 
amendment.  We  are  dealing  here  not 
with  retaliation,  punishment,  in  an  area 
for  which  pxmishment  is  richly  deserved : 
we  are  dealing  with  survival  because 
everybody  knows  that  unless  Israel  gets 
military  materiel  aid  from  the  United 
States  she  will  be  extinguished.  There 
is  just  no  question  about  that.  And  all 
this  nonsense  about  how  moderate  Arafat 
is,  is  our  Invention,  not  his.  There  is 
nothing  very  moderate  about  a  man 
with  a  pistol  In  his  belt  who  appears 
before  the  world  debating  forum  at  the 
U.N.  and  says,  "You  can  have  the  pistol 
or  you  can  have  peace  on  my  terms." 

What  are  those  terms,  Mr.  President? 
Those  terms  are  nothing  less  than  the 
liquidation  of  this  small  state,  and  the 
recompense  for  6  million  having  been 
burned  in  Europe's  ovens,  to  be  deprived 
of  even  this  httle  bit  of  territory  to 
which  so  much  blood,  sweat,  and  tears 
have  been  devoted  in  order  to  built  it  up. 
One  other  thing,  Mr.  President,  which 
seems  to  me  is  very  important.  Lots  of 
people  in  the  Middle  East,  Arabs  and 
Arab  States,  are  saying,  "Well,  we  agree 
with  Security  Council  Resolution  242 
which  should  be  the  basis  for  a  disposi- 
tion and  settlement  of  the  problems  of 
the  Middle  East,  of  that  part  of  the 
world." 

But  resolution  242  states,  "Every  state 
in  the  area  is  entitled  to  its  sovereignty, 
territorial  integrity,  and  political  inde- 
pendence, and  to  have  that  recognized." 
But  look  at  the  declarations  of  the 
PLO,  Mr.  President,  to  which  I  began  to 
refer  a  minute  ago,  and  what  do  we  find? 
We  find  the  1968  National  Covenant, 
which  Is  the  basic  charter  of  the  Pal- 
estine Liberation  Organization.  It  as- 


serts that  the  partitioning  of  Palestine 
in  1947  and  the  establishment  of  Israel 
are  fundamentally  null  and  void.  It  says, 
"The  Jews  are  not  a  national  people 
with  a  right  to  statehood."  It  calls  on  the 
Arabs  "to  purge  the  Zionist  presence 
from  Palestine." 

The  same  document,  the  same  PLO 
constitution,  says  it  is  going  to  allow, 
and  hear  this,  "Jews  who  were  living 
permanently  in  Palestine  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Zionist  Invasion  will  be 
permitted  to  remain,"  so  says  the  PLO. 
But  Mr.  Arafat,  the  chairman  of  the 
PLO.  says  the  beginning  of  the  Zionist 
invasion  was  1881. 

The  Arab  commandos  use  the  inno- 
cent people  who  live  in  those  camps  as 
a  shield  to  cloak  their  own  operations 
and  their  own  storehouses  of  weapons 
and  munitions  and  their  own  base  for 
their  own  terror  raids  into  Israel  and 
into  many  other  parts  of  the  world — 
who  can  forget  the  shootings,  kUlings. 
and  bombings  at  airports  in  other  parts 
of  Europe? 

Now,  these  very  same  camps  have  been 
widely  advertised  as  used  as  bases  of 
operations  not  only  against  Israel,  Mr. 
President,  but  against  Lebanon  itself,  in- 
cluding right  now,  currently,  where  they 
were  used  as  bases  to  bring  down  or  try 
to  bring  down,  to  destroy,  constitutional 
government  in  Lebanon.  Who  will  for- 
get that  from  refugee  camps  that  a  war 
was  fought  by  the  PLO  against  Jordan, 
in  order  to  try  to  bring  down  King  Hus- 
sein because  he  had  the  temerity  to  be 
trying  to  seek  some  kind  of  a  peace  in 
the  Middle  East.  Enormous  numbers  of 
Arab  lives  were  there  sacrificed  In  a 
Jordanian  civil  war  waged  against  the 
government  from  these  very  same  types 
of  camps — camps  which  serve  as  bases 
for  terrorist  raids  into  Israel,  and  as 
bases  for  the  Palestinian  'state  within  a 
state'  which  fueled  the  Lebanese  civil 
war. 

It  is  very  clear  what  this  particular 
amendment  seeks  to  accomplish.  Using 
the  cover  of  our  effort  to  get  some  con- 
trol over  guerillas  emanating  from  other 
countries  and  moving  into  the  dreadful 
terrorists  acts  in  Israel,  to  get  some  con- 
trol over  them,  a  cover  that  is  going  to 
be  used  or  is  trying  to  be  used  to  dis- 
mantle Israel,  and  that  would  be  the  ef- 
fect of  this  amendment,  clear. 

Remember  that  here  it  Is  not  a 
question  of  Turkey  taking  a  piece  of 
Cyprus,  which  may  be  reprehensible 
enough,  but  It  is  a  matter  of  whether  or 
not  Israel  can  survive  as  a  state.  Every- 
body knows  that,  to  get  an  even  minimal 
security,  Israel  must  have  some  oppor- 
tunity to  get  a  handle  on  the  base  of 
these  terrorist  activities. 

Unhappy  and  unfortunate,  deporable 
as  it  is,  as  I  believe  it  is,  I  cannot  con- 
done It:  but  I  can  only  understand  it.  The 
problems  of  Israel  are  the  problems  of 
elementary  survival.  Does  any  American 
really  think — and  I  beg  my  fellow  Amer- 
icans to  think  of  this  very  carefully — 
that  in  the  present  atmosphere  that 
Israel  would  throw  In  the  sponge  when 
this  would  mean  nothing  less  than  its 
complete  destruction? 

I  hope  very  much.  Mr.  President,  that 
we  will  see   through  what  this  really 


means  in  Israel's  case  and  that  we  will 
resoundingly  defeat  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Staf- 
roiu)).  The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  13  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  not  enough  time  to  go  into  the  history 
of  the  establishment  of  the  State  of 
Israel  on  land  which  belonged  to  the 
Palestinians.  There  Is  not  enough  time 
to  go  into  the  philosophy  behind  the 
Zionist  movement  and  what  it  did  to  get 
into  what  is  now  Israel  but  was  once 
Palestine. 

The  time  limitation  on  this  bill  and  its 
amendments  prevent  that. 

But  I  just  want  to  say  that  Senator 
Javtts  Is  an  excellent  lawyer,  and  as  an 
excellent  lawyer  he  can  argue  either  side 
of  a  case  just  as  effectively. 

I  recall  listening  to  Senator  Javits 
during  the  Vietnam  War  when  he  argued 
precisely  the  opposite — that  U.S.  bombers 
were  bombing  so-called  guerrillas  and 
should  not  have  done  so  because  they 
were  killing  civilians  in  the  process — and 
he  argued  eloquently,  emotionally,  and 
humanely. 

But  all  of  the  things  he  brought  up  In 
this  argimient  here  really  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  piesent  amendment. 

It  is  perhaps  good  press  to  talk  about 
PLO  terrorism.  Senator  Javits  knows 
that  I  have  never  condoned  one  act  of 
terrorism  by  the  PLO,  or  by  Israel,  or  by 
anybody  else,  and  I  never  will. 

There  are  two  ways  to  prevent  terror- 
ism by  the  Palestinians.  The  first  is  to 
either  shut  off  arms  aid  to  them  or  shut 
off  U.S.  money  to  them.  We  cannot  do 
that  because  we  do  not  give  them  arms 
and  we  do  not  give  them  money. 

Alternatively,  we  can  allow  them  some 
voice  in  the  political  process.  History  has 
shown  that  any  time  people  are  denied 
the  right  of  political  expression,  as  the 
Palestinians  have  been,  they  are  eventu- 
ally forced  into  violence  and  into 
terrorism. 

That  is  something  we  ought  to  stop. 
Incidentally,  Israel  and  the  United  States 
together  have  sought  to  prevent,  or  in 
fact  deny,  the  Palestinians  some  kind  of 
political  forum  in  which  they  can  nego- 
tiate what  they  consider  to  be  their  na- 
tional rights. 

Palestinians  did  not  turn  to  terrorism 
until  1965.  They  did  not  turn  to  what 
they  consider  arms  struggle  imtil  1965. 
But  they  had  a  good  memory  and  they 
learned  very  well  how  to  conduct  the  acts 
of  terrorism  which  they  have  undertaken 
since  that  time.  They  learned  it  from 
whom  they  thought  were  the  best  teach- 
ers in  the  world,  and  that  is  the  Jewish 
terrorist  groups  who  operated  in  Pales- 
tine prior  to  1948 — the  Irgun  and  the 
Stem  Gang — who  sent  letter  bombs,  who 
blew  up  civilians,  who  massacred  more 
than  one  village. 

They  learned  from  them,  but  they  did 
not  put  that  into  operation  until  1965 — 
and  I  wish  they  would  stop.  I  wish  they 
would  stop.  Like  Senator  Javus,  I  imder- 
stand  It,  but  I  cannot  condone  it. 

But  there  is  something  we  can  do  in 
the  Senate,  and  in  this  Government,  to 
prevent   the  terrorism   that  is  coming 
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from  the  other  side  over  to  the  Arabs,  be- 
cause we  do  fiimish  arms  and  we  do 
furnish  money  to  Israel.  We  can  tell 
them,  as  this  amendment  says,  that  if 
they  do  not  stop  the  terrorism  that  they 
are  undertaking,  they  will  no  longer  get 
those  arms  and  support  from  this  coun- 
try. 

Sefnator  Javits  owke  of  the  massacre 
of  Maalot.  He  said  it  was  retaliation  for 
terrorism  In  southern  Lebanon. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleague  from  New 
York  that  2  days  before  the  Maalot  mas- 
sacre— or  however  we  want  to  character- 
ize It — a  little  village  in  southern  Leb- 
anon called  the  Kfeir  was  bombed  by  Is- 
raeli phantom  Jets.  That  bombing  raid 
was  retaliation  for  nothing.  The  bomb- 
ing raid  was  In  retaliation  for  nothing 
that  occurred  prior  to  that 

In  that  raid  a  mother,  her  8-month- 
old  child  and  a  5-year-old  and  an  8-year- 
old  child  were  all  kUled,  all  Lebanese 
peasants. 

The  reason  I  know  about  this  raid  In 
that  kind  of  detail  is  that  Kfeir  is  the  vil- 
lage where  my  parents  were  bom,  the  vil- 
lage from  whicdi  they  emigrated  to  come 
to  the  United  States  around  the  turn 
of  the  century,  and  I  heard  about  that 
right  away. 

That  was  2  days  before  Maalot.  and 
what  was  it  in  retaliation  for? 

Mr.  President,  no  amount  of  beautiful 
words,  no  amount  of  language  can  dis- 
guise the  fact  that  we  are  supporting  un- 
abridged and  unbridled  terrorism  by  the 
Israeli  armed  forces  and  the  Israeli  Gov- 
ernment on  pe<H)le  who  are  innocent  and 
who  have  no  aMlity  to  fight  back. 

If  Senator  Javits  and  others  are  con- 
cerned about  PLO  terrorism.  I  would  give 
them  a  third  way  to  try  to  stop  it,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  two  I  have  already  out- 
lined. The  IsraeU  armed  forces  should 
do  something  about  the  border  crossings 
and  to  do  something  about  putting  civil- 
ian settlements  on  the  border  on  the  oc- 
cupied territories. 

Is  it  true  as  the  Arabs  sometime 
charge,  that  those  settlements,  deliber- 
ately placed  there  by  the  IsraeU  Govem- 
ment,  are  some  kind  of  cannon  fodder  to 
taunt  terrorist  attacks  so  that  they  can 
retaliate  and  undertake  the  "scorched 
earth"  policy  that  has  been  going  on  in 
southern  Lebanon? 

Why  else  would  the  Israeli  Govern- 
ment put  paramilitary  settlements,  not 
civilian  but  paramilitary,  right  up  cm 
the  border? 

There  are  several  things  that  we  can 
do  to  help  bring  peace  In  the  Middle  East 
We  should  allow  the  Palestinians  their 
right  of  political  expression  which,  so  far, 
this  Government  has  tried  to  prevent  by 
supporting  Israel's  demands  to  do  so; 
and  secondly,  we  can  try  to  prevent  an 
increased  militancy  on  the  part  of  the 
Lebanese  Government. 

In  1969  and  1970,  the  IsraeU  Air  Force 
overflew  Cairo,  Egypt,  nearly  every  day. 
I  was  told  this  wiien  I  was  in  Cairo  a 
couple  of  years  ago — every  day  there 
were  overflights  of  IsraeU  Phantom  Jets 
flying  over  Egypt 

It  was  nerve  racking,  but  it  was  a  na- 
tional disgrace  to  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment that,  in  the  eyes  of  their  pet^le, 
could  not  do  anything  to  protect  their 


own  sovereignty  and  airspace — they  re- 
quested antiaircraft  missUes  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  When  those  antiaircraft 
missUes  were  instaUed  in  Egypt  the  over- 
flights stopped.  Incidentally,  the  impU- 
cations  of  this  problem  is  obvious.  We 
have  consistently  chased  people  who  have 
wanted  to  be  our  alUes  over  to  our  adver- 
saries. 

We  drove  Egypt  into  increased  mlU- 
tancy  back  in  1969  and  1970.  We  have 
done  so  with  the  other  Arab  States  as 
weU.  And  concerning  the  Palestinians,  we 
have  driven  them  into  total  miUtancy 
even  though  they  traditionally  were  a 
gentle,  highly  educated  people. 

If  we  continue  to  furnish  American 
arms,  weapons  of  destruction,  such  as 
cluster  bombs  and  phosphorus  bombs 
which  bum  on  contact  napalm,  rockets 
and  other  TNT  bombs,  eventuaUy  we  are 
going  to  force  the  Lebanese  Government 
to  tum  to  somebody  else  for  assistance, 
for  antiaircraft  assistance  and  for  miU- 
tary  assistance.  We  may  not  like  the  gov- 
ernment that  they  tiun  to.  I  do  not  know 
who  it  might  be  or  when  it  might  be.  Ob- 
viously, that  was  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  instabiUty  of  the  Lebanese  Govern- 
ment that  brought  on  the  civil  war. 
There  are  many  reasons,  but  one  reason 
for  the  instability  was  that  the  Lebanese 
Government  was  incapable  of  doing  any- 
thing about  the  bombing  in  the  south  by 
Israel. 

We  are  going  to  force  them  to  tum  to 
somebody  else  if  that  new  government 
wants  to  maintain  Its  credibiUty  with  its 
own  people. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  there  is 
ample  precedent.  The  Senator  frran  New 
Yoric  has  voted  for  arms  cutoff  in  idmtl- 
cal  situations.  TTiere  is  no  reason  to  ex- 
empt Israel  from  acts  of  terrorism.  Ev- 
erybody ought  to  come  under  that  kind 
of  prohibition — ^not  Just  Arabs,  not  Just 
Lebanese,  not  Just  Americans,  but  also 
Israel. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  beUeve 
this  is  the  kind  of  debate  which  can  go 
on  for  a  very  considerable  time.  I  feel  I 
have  made  the  case  against  this  amend- 
ment right  up  to  the  present  day,  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned.  I  do  not  think  on 
this  amendment,  ttiat  is.  as  to  what  is 
germane  in  this  amendment.  I  can  add 
further  enUghtenment.  I  know  how  my 
coUeague  feels  about  it.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  wiU 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roU. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
has  made  what  I  consider  to  be  the  key 
point  regarding  this  amendment:  it  is  a 
one-sided  proposal  which  wlU  contribute 
nothing  to  the  search  for  peace  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Despite  its  apparent  lack  of  specificity, 
we  aU  understand  that  it  is  directed  at 


the  State  of  Israel.  By  implication  the 
amendment  suggests  that  Israel  is  a  po- 
tential violator  of  the  sovereignty  of  its 
neighbors. 

Mr.  President,  we  aU  know  what  a  des- 
perate struggle  the  Israelis  have  imder- 
gone  to  insure  their  survival.  Their  ef- 
forts to  defend  themselves  have  consist- 
ently been  portrayed  by  others  as  aggres- 
sion. 

By  contrast  the  vicious  and  indiscrim- 
inate terrorism  of  the  PLO  and  other 
extronist  groups  is  sometimes  mistak- 
enly lauded  as  a  struggle  for  national 
identity.  But  while  Israel's  actions  and 
Its  sources  of  supply  are  open  for  aU  the 
world  to  see,  those  of  the  Palestinians 
are  clandestine. 

While  I  respect  the  sincerity  of  its 
sponsor,  this  amendment  appears  to  be 
an  effort  to  embarrass  Israel  and  its 
friends.  Its  implementation  would  de- 
pend upon  highly  arbitrary  and  almost 
impossible  flnrtings  regarding' the  viola- 
tion of  one  country's  airspace  by  an- 
other. It  would  require  the  President  to 
divine  the  intent  of  every  alleged  air- 
space violation  by  any  recipient  of  U.S. 
assistance.  This  is  an  impossible  task. 

As  we  aU  know,  it  is  difficult  enough  to 
determine  whether  a  sustained  ground 
action  represents  self  defense  or  not  To 
think  that  such  judgments  can  be  made 
in  the  case  of  fieeting  overflights  is 
absurd. 

Mr.  President,  there  would  be  no  oc- 
casion for  a  debate  such  as  this  were  it 
not  for  the  persistent  efforts  of  Israel's 
neighbors  to  destroy  it — or  for  the  vi- 
cious, clandestine  attacks  of  Palestinian 
terrorist  groups  upon  peaceful  IsraeU 
settlements.  Would  that  the  Senator 
frran  South  Dakota  had  offered  an 
amendment  to  deal  with  that  problem. 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  defeat  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  Israel's 
decision  to  strike  at  guerrilla  bases  In- 
side Lebanon  is  Justified  by  intematiCHial 
law,  poUtical  reaUties  and  common 
sense. 

First.  Article  51  of  the  UJ^.  Charter 
asserts  that  "Nothing  in  the  present 
Charter  shaU  Impair  the  inherent  rii^t 
of  individual  or  coUectlve  self-defense  if 
an  armed  attack  occurs  against  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations  •••"  Is- 
rael's strikes  have  always  come  after 
guerrilla  operations  have  been  launched 
against  her  territory  and  people — often 
after  many  civilian  Uves  have  been  lost. 
As  noted  below  in  point  7,  Israel  has  at- 
tacked miUtary  targets  which  were  the 
base  of  aggressive  acts. 

Second.  Article  2  of  the  U2I.  Charter 
asserts  that  "AU  Members  shaU  refrain 
In  tiieir  international  relations  from  the 
threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  terri- 
torial Integrity  or  poUtical  independence 
of  any  state  *  •  •"  By  its  acceptance  of 
the  1969  Cairo  Agreement,  which  grants 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Oi^anlzation 
the  right  to  attack  Israel  from  Lebanese 
territory,  Lebanon  has  gone  on  record 
supporting  the  aims  of  the  PLO.  Those 
aims,  as  defined  by  the  1968  Palestine 
National  Covenant,  are  the  destruction 
of  Israel's  territorial  integrity  and  po- 
Utical independence. 
Third.  In  accordance  with  the  piinci- 
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pies  of  international  law,  and  the  dec- 
laration on  principles  concerning  friendly 
relations  and  cooperation  among  states 
adopted  by  the  UJJ.  General  Assembly 
on  October  24,  1970,  all  member  states 
are  duty  bound  not  to  tolerate  any  sub- 
versive or  armed  activities  against  other 
sovereign  states.  The  declaration  states . 
No  state  shaU  organize,  assist,  foment,  fi- 
nance. Incite  or  tolerate  subversive,  terrorist 
or  armed  activities  directed  toward  tbe  vio- 
lent overthrow  of  the  regime  of  another 
state,  or  Interfere  In  clvU  strife  In  another 
state. 

Fourth.  The  Declaration  on  Friendly 
Relations,  official  records  of  the  OenersJ 
Assembly  25th  session  supplement  No. 
18— A/801&— states: 

Every  state  has  the  duty  to  refrain  from 
organizing  or  encouraging  the  organization 
of  Irregular  forces  or  armed  bands.  Includ- 
ing mercenaries,  for  Incursion  Into  the  ter- 
ritory of  another  state. 

Fifth.  Israel's  actions  on  Liebanese  ter- 
ritory are  also  based  on  U.N.  Qeneral 
Assembly  document  A/AC134/L.46  of 
April  12,  1974  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  the  Question  of  Defining  Aggression, 
article  3 : 

Any  of  the  following  acts,  regardless  of  the 
declaration  of  war,  shall,  subject  to  and  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  2, 
qualify  as  an  act  of  aggression. 

The  sending  of  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  state 
of  armed  bands,  groups.  Irregulars  or  mer- 
cenaries, which  carry  out  acts  of  armed  force 
against  another  state  of  such  gravity  as  to 
amount  to  the  acts  listed  above  or  its  sub- 
stantial Involvement  therein. 

Sixth.  The  Armistice  agreement  signed 
by  Israel  and  Lebsmon  on  March  23,  1949 
clearly  bars  the  use  of  "military  or  para- 
mihtary  forces"  against  the  civilians  of 
either  state.  The  armistice  agreements 
also  bar  such  forces  from  violating  the 
armistice  lines  by  passing  over  or  ad- 
vancing beyond  them  for  any  reason. 
Warlike  acts  and  acts  of  hostility  con- 
ducted from  the  territory  of  either  sig- 
natory are  also  barred. 

Seventh.  Neutral  or  Arab  observers 
have  confirmed  that  certain  refugee 
camps  which  have  been  the  targets  of 
Israeli  raids  were  in  reality  guerrilla 
bases  where  arms  were  stored  and  train- 
ing of  terrorists  for  raids  into  Israel  took 
place.  Camps  so  described  were  Rush- 
diya— by  the  BBC,  in  Arabic,  June  30, 
1972;  Shatila  and  Sabra — by  Al-Jarida. 
June  30.  1972;  Eln  el-HUwe — by  an- 
Nahar,  July  4,  1972;  Nahr  el-Bared  and 
Baddawl— by  the  Beirut  Daily  Star  April 
12, 1973. 

Eighth.  In  striking  at  guerrilla  re- 
doubts using  refugee  camps  as  camou- 
flage, Israel  has  only  repeated  what  the 
governments  of  Lebanon  and  Jordan 
both  found  necessary  to  do  when  Pales- 
tinian terrorists  threatened  the  stability 
of  these  countries.  During  the  May  1973 
fighting  both  CBS  and  NBC  filmed  Leb- 
anese Hunter  jets  bombing  refugee  camps 
where  arms  were  stored  and  from  where 
artillery  was  fired.  The  refusal  of  the 
Palestinian  terror  organizations  to  re- 
move their  armaments  and  artillery  from 
refugee  camps  was  directly  responsible 
for  the  fighting  between  the  Lebanese 
army  and  the  Palestinian  groups  in  1969 
and  1973;  it  was  a  primary  cause  of  the 


dreadful  fighting  which  claimed  more 
than  10.000  lives  in  Lebanon  during  the 
past  year.  In  a  similar  situation,  when 
Palestinian  brigandage  threatened  the 
survival  of  his  kingdom.  King  Hussein  of 
Jordan  ordered  army  attacks  against 
guerrilla  arms  strongholds  in  refugee 
camps  near  Amman.  These  attacks  took 
place  in  1970. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  offer  the  follow- 
ing chronology  of  events  which  preceded 
Israeli  raids  on  terrorists  installations  In 
Lebfmon: 
Chbonoloot  or  Evkwtb  Puck  to  thx  Basm 

Nov.  13 — Seven  teenagers  kUled  by  bomb 
In  Zion  Square,  Jerusalem.  Dozens  Injured. 
PLO  claimed  credit. 

Nov.  20. — Three  rabbinical  students  killed, 
a  fourth  was  bit  with  an  ax  at  Ramat 
Hamagshlmlm.  PDFLP  claimed  credit. 

Nov.  30 — After  raising  tensions  on  tSie 
Golan  Heights.  Syria  agreed  to  extend  the 
UNDOP  mandate.  UN  Security  Council 
acquiesced  to  Invite  PLO. 

Dec.  2 — Israeli  Jets  bomb  terrorist  camps 
In  Lebanon. 

TRK   EAIDS 

According  to  Israeli  officials,  the  oper- 
ation against  terrorist  concentrations 
was  decided  upon  after  the  Ramat 
Hamagshlmlm  attack.  The  attack  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Security  Council 
decision. 

Israeli  officials  have  stated  that  the 
raids  were  preventive — not  punitive.  The 
locations  attacked  were  bases  for  various 
terrorist  organizations.  Information  re- 
ceived indicated  terrorist  concentrations 
and  plans  to  increase  the  scale  of  ter- 
rorist raids  into  Israel. 

Under  international  law  a  country  has 
the  right  to  act  in  self-defense  against 
paramilitary  forces  located  in  another 
country  when  the  host  country — Leba- 
non— does  nothing  to  block  belligerent 
acts. 

With  a  civil  war  raging  in  Beirut,  It 
is  very  difficult  to  get  third-party  cor- 
roboration on  damage  or  casualty  tolls. 
The  following,  however,  has  been  gleaned 
from  various  reports: 

There  were  five  targets  for  the  30 
planes  that  took  part  in  the  operation — 
Nabatlya,  Nabatiya  el  Foka,  Masrat  Tul, 
Nahr  el  Bared,  and  Badawi.  Nabatiya, 
whose  citizens  fled  last  year,  is  a  major 
terrorist  base.  The  school  building  hit  by 
Israeli  planes,  and  referred  to  by  most 
press  reports,  was  deserted  of  children 
since  May  1974,  but  not  of  terrorists. 
Saiqa  had  converted  the  school  into  its 
headquarters.  Nabatiya  el  Foka  served 
as  a  jeep  camp  and  a  Fatah  supply  cen- 
ter. A  missile  armory  in  this  area  was 
blown  up  In  the  IsraeU  strike.  Masrat  Tul 
served  as  a  general  training  base.  It 
should  be  noted  that  Saiqa  members  are 
actively  Involved  in  the  Beirut  flghting. 
None  other  than  the  Beirut  Dally  Star 
April  12,  1973.  Identified  the  two  north- 
em  camps.  Badawi  and  Nahr  el  Bared,  as 
terrorist  bases  and  armories.  In  these 
camps,  offices  of  the  PFLP,  PLO,  and 
Fatah  were  hit. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Just  2 
years  ago  Lebanese  bombers  were  at- 
tacking some  of  these  same  bases.  Jor- 
dan was  also  forced  to  resort  to  attack- 
ing camps  in  order  to  maintain  her 
sovereignty. 

Israeli  officials  issued  the  following 
statement  regarding  casualties: 


All  the  targets  were  destroyed  and  a  laige 
number  of  saboteurs  were  killed.  At  tbe  same 
time,  there  were  some  hits  on  clvUlans  who 
were  In  the  area.  In  spite  of  all  our  effwts 
to  prevent  any  clvUlan  hit.  The  targets  were 
carefiilly  chosen  to  be  outside  of  camps.  We 
did  not  aim  at  a  single  clvUian  village  or 
concentration. 

In  addition.  If  armories  were  hit.  as 
reported  in  the  press,  exploding  muni- 
tions and  secondary  explosions  would 
also  cause  extensive  damage. 

Lastly,  casualty  reports  have  been  very 
contradictory  and  unreliable.  The  fol- 
lowing account  by  ABC's  Peter  Jennings 
after  a  similar  raid  last  year  may  help 
put  the  casualty  and  damage  reports  Into 
perspective : 

We  were  allowed  to  film  only  one  section 
of  the  camp,  leading  some  observers  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Israelis  had  hit  commando 
positions  In  the  region.  The  damage  in  the 
ClvUlan  part  was  not  extensive.  .  .  .  We  were 
similarly  forbidden  to  film  the  commandos, 
but  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  miss 
them.  There  were  hundreds. 

Mr.  President,  the  case  Is  heavily  in 
favor  of  Israel  on  this  issue.  The  IsraeU 
Government  has  plainly  acted  within  the 
perimeters  of  international  law  in  pro- 
tecting her  citizens.  It  is  for  the  reasons 
I  have  outlined  above  that  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  reject  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (James  Abourezk)  . 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
CinniCH),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart),  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Gabt  Hast)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyhe), 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevinson)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  Is  absent 
attending  a  funeral. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore)  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McInttrx)  would 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fono)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin),  the 
Senator  frwn  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  8, 
nays  79,  as  follows : 

(RoUcall  Vote  No.  83  Leg.] 

TEAS— 8 

Abourezk  Goldwater  Metcalf 

Curtis  Hatfield  Scott. 

Fannin  McClure  William  L. 
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Allen 

Byrd, 

Baker 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Bartlett 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Beau 

Cannon 

Bellmon 

Case 

Bentsen 

ChUes 

Blden 

Clark 

Brock 

Cran5ton 

Brooke 

Culver 

Buckley 

Dole 

Bumpers 

Domenicl 

Burdlck 

Durkin 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Pord 

Glenn 

Gravel 

Hansen 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hathaway 

Helms 

HoUlngs 

Hruska 


Huddleston 

Mondale 

Scott,  Hugh 

Humphrey 

Montoya 

Sparkman 

Inouye 

Morgan 

Stafford 

Jackson 

Moss 

Stennls 

Javlts 

Muskle 

Stevens 

Johnston 

Nunn 

Stone 

Kennedy 

Packwood 

Symington 

Leahy 

Pearson 

Taft 

Long 

PeU 

Talmadge 

Magnuson 

Percy 

Thurmond 

Mansfield 

Proxmlre 

Tower 

Mathlas 

Randolph 

Tunney 

McCIellan 

Rlblcoff 

Welcker 

McOee 

Roth 

WUllams 

McGovem 

Bchwelker 

NOT  VOTINO— 18 

Bayh 

Hart,  Gary 

Pastore 

Church 

Hart,  PhUip  A. 

Stevenson 

Pong 

Laxalt 

Young 

Garn 

Mclntyre 

Grlffln 

Nelson 

So  Mr.  Abourezk's  amendment  (No. 
1378) ,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

Mr.  HETiMB  and  Mr.  TOWER  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
HZI.MS)  proposes  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  BCr.  President,  may 
we  have  order  in  the  Seoate? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
point  Is  well  taken. 

The  Senate  is  not  in  order.  Tlie  cleik 
will  withhold.  The  Cbaix  win  tiy  to  get 
order. 

The  business  of  the  Senate  wHl  be  ex- 
pedited if  Members  who  wish  to  con- 
verse will  leave  the  Chamber  and  con- 
verse in  the  cloakrooms. 

The  clerk  will  proceed. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
resumed  reading  and  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  section  310.  paragraph  (b), 
line  12,  page  117,  insert  the  following  new 
paragraph  : 

(c)  The  President  may  waive  the  provisions 
of  this  section  if  he  determines  after  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976,  that  the  OovM-nment  of  Chile 
has  made  substantial  progress  tn  promoting 
the  recognition  and  enforcement  within 
Chile  of  IntematlonaUy  recognized  himian 
rights.  In  making  that  determination,  the 
President  shall  consider  the  extent  of  co- 
operation by  the  Oovemment  of  Chile  In  per- 
mitting an  imlmpeded  investigation  of 
alleged  violations  of  internationally  recog- 
nized human  rights  by  appropriate  inter- 
national organizations.  Including  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and 
organizations  acting  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  Nations  or  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  imanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  to  the  able  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous   consent   that   the   Senator 


from  Florida  may  be  included  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  his  support. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Bffr.  HELMS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Fred  Ruth  of 
my  staff  be  accorded  privileges  of  the 
floor  during  the  debate  and  vote  on  this 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  C!hair  understands  there  is  1  hour 
on  the  amendment  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
take  nearly  that  much  time.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  intend  to  take  only  a  very  few 
minutes  because  this  amendment  speaks 
for  Itself. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Dr.  James  Lucier  of 
my  staff  be  accorded  privileges  of  the 
floor  during  the  discussion  and  any  votes 
thereon  in  connection  with  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  the  same  as  the  Buchanan 
amendment  adopted  February  3  by  the 
House  committee.  The  House  bill  is  not 
as  yet  flnlshed. 

Bifr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
add  to  the  Senate  bill  language  that  has 
already  been  added  to  the  House  bill  in 
committee,  although  as  we  know,  the 
House  bill  has  not  yet  been  reported. 
This  is  the  so-called  Buchsman  amend- 
ment, written  by  the  distinguished  Con- 
gressman from  Alabama,  and  adopted  by 
the  House  committee  as  part  of  a  com- 
promise on  the  CJhile  question.  It  would 
enable  the  President  to  waive  the  pro- 
visions of  section  310  if  he  determines 
that  the  Government  of  Chile  has  made 
substantial  progress  in  promoting  the 
recognition  and  enforcement  within 
Chile  of  internationally  recognized  hu- 
man rights. 

I  believe  that  this  language  comple- 
ments the  intentions  of  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee in  reporting  this  bill.  As  I  inter- 
pret their  action,  the  purpose  of  the  pro- 
hibition of  military  assistance  to  Chile  is 
a  reaction  to  charges  of  violations  of  hu- 
man rights  in  Chile.  Yet  as  the  language 
of  the  bill  stands,  the  prohibition  of  mili- 
tary assistance  is  complete  and  total,  and 
becomes  permanent  law.  ChUe  is  the  only 
country  in  the  world  that  is  so  singled 
out.  If  the  intention  Is  to  encourage  Chile 
to  make  progress  in  areas  of  human 
rights,  then  the  language  of  section  310 
as  it  stands  is  self-defeating. 

Every  country  has  the  right  to  self- 
defense,  and  the  right  to  acquire  the 
means  for  self-defense.  Now  I  under- 
stand that  Chile  will  still  be  allowed  sales 
under  the  terms  of  the  new  legislation, 
and  has  not  sought  military  assistance 
from  the  United  States  for  flscal  year 


1976.  Indeed,  it  is  a  sign  of  progress  and 
social  sensitivity  that  Chile,  even  though 
it  supposedly  is  imder  the  rule  of  mili- 
taristic rulers,  has  not  sought  military 
assistance.  Tlie  four-man  military  group, 
in  its  budget  for  1976,  has  deliberate 
diverted  resources  away  from  building  up 
a  military  machine,  and  into  social  pro- 
grams for  family  and  child  support,  edu- 
cation, health,  and  unemployment  as- 
sistance. These  are  not  the  sort  of  prior- 
ities popularly  ascribed  to  military  men. 
So  it  is  not  a  question  of  Chile  requiiing 
assistance  from  us  at  present 

But  it  is  unfortunate  that  Chile  is  sin- 
gled out  for  a  permanent  prohibition  on 
military  assistance  without  any  chance, 
short  of  legislative  enactment,  for  assist- 
ance to  be  provided  in  the  future.  Chile 
knows  full  well  that  both  the  Soviets  and 
the  United  States  are  contributing  to  a 
massive  military  buildup  in  Peru,  just 
to  the  north,  a  country  with  which  Chile 
has  Uved  in  an  uneasy  truce  for  100 
years.  Chile  also  knows  that  the  situation 
in  Argentina  is  very  unstable,  and  that 
if  a  government  hostile  to  (Thile  should 
arise  there,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
defend  the  nearly  3,000-niIle  border  that 
separates  them. 

So  it  is  distinctly  in  the  Interest  of 
Chile  to  know  for  certain  that  if  military 
assistance  from  the  United  States  is 
needed  for  self-defense  in  the  future 
such  an  avenue  of  aid  is  not  cut  off  per- 
manently. Such  a  hope  will  encourage  the 
present  government  to  take  steps  which 
will  satisfy  all  of  us  who  are  concerned 
that  human  rights  be  safeguarded. 

In  other  words,  a  flat  prohibition  of 
military  assistance  at  any  time,  even  in 
the  future,  is  not  only  a  reproof,  but  a 
stone  wall  that  leaves  no  encouragement 
for  progress.  What  we  need  is  a  very 
powerful  Inducement  for  progress,  and 
the  Presidential  waiver  procedure  is  the 
way  to  do  it.  Congress  will  go  on  record 
in  favor  of  progress,  instead  of  taking 
an  action  which  may  appear  sterile  and 
punitive. 

Now  as  a  matter  of  fact  such  an  action, 
which  indeed  would  be  difficult  to  inter- 
pret as  other  than  as  a  gratuitous  hostile 
act,  is  definitely  premature.  It  is  an  ex- 
pression of  a  judgment  against  Chile 
that  is  based  upon  no  definitive  findings 
by  any  impartial  body.  The  Senate  would 
be  prejudging  the  case,  based  upon  news- 
paper stories,  hearsay  testimony,  and  the 
testimony  of  political  opponents  of  the 
Chilean  Government. 

Indeed,  even  as  we  are  moving  for- 
ward rapidly  to  a  vote  on  this  measure 
today,  the  United  Nations  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  is  meeting  in  Geneva. 
Consideration  of  the  CJhilean  case  began 
only  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  it  will 
be  continuing  for  several  days.  It  would 
be  extremely  unfortimate  if  the  Senate 
were  to  take  a  final  and  lasting  action 
before  the  UU.  C(»nmIssIon  on  Human 
Rights  even  finishes  its  deliberations. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  United  Nations  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  is  rushing  toward  a  con- 
demnation of  Chile.  So  far,  representa- 
tives of  several  countries  and  three  non- 
governmental organizations  of  the 
United  Nations  have  participated.  The 
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participating  persons  from  the  nongov- 
ernmental organizations  were  all  Chil- 
eans who  were  former  ministers  and 
officials  of  the  Salvador  Allend6  regime. 
Only  one  resolution  has  been  proposed, 
by  the  delegate  from  Senegal,  who  hap- 
pens to  be  president  of  the  supreme 
court  of  his  country.  This  proposal  con- 
tains no  sanctions  nor  does  it  request 
sanctions.  F\irthermore,  It  recognizes 
the  positive  steps  taken  by  Chile  in  mat- 
ters of  human  rights,  mentioning  spe- 
cifically the  collective  amnesties  of  Sep- 
tember and  December  of  last  year,  and 
decree  187,  which  gives  certain  guaran- 
tees to  those  arrested  for  violations  of 
the  state  of  siege,  placing  them  under 
the  control  of  the  supreme  court. 

Moreover,  the  delegates  from  Grer- 
many  and  the  United  States  have  both 
Intervened,  with  the  approval  of  Eng- 
land, to  suggest  that  any  resolution  to 
be  adopted  should  contain  neither  sanc- 
tions against  Chile,  nor  any  coercion. 
Indeed,  it  appears  that  Great  Britain  is 
backing  off  somewhat  from  the  sensa- 
tional allegations  of  Sheila  Cassldy,  al- 
legations which  have  been  categorically 
denied  by  Chile.  The  British  delegate 
scarcely  touched  upon  the  case,  and  rec- 
ognized the  positive  steps  taken  by  Chile, 
which  had  been  previously  mentioned  by 
the  Senegalese  delegate. 

Furthermore,  the  representative  of 
Egypt  made  known  his  opposition  to  the 
fact  that  action  on  the  problem  of  hu- 
man rights  seems  to  be  concentrated 
against  Chile,  and  he  anticipated  that  he 
would  vote  against  any  resolution 
against  Chile. 

The  trend  of  the  debate  in  Geneva, 
therefore,  does  not  seem  to  be  support- 
ing strong  condemnation  against  Chile, 
and  certainly  not  sanctions.  Indeed  the 
Chilean  delegation  has  been  holding  con- 
versations with  the  working  group, 
which  should  have  visited  Chile  l-ist  year, 
but  was  asked  not  to  come  at  the  last 
moment  by  the  Chilean  Government. 
These  disciissions  have  included  the  Am- 
bassador of  Austria,  who  Is  a  former 
President  of  the  Himian  Rights  Commis- 
sion. 

All  of  these  are  positive  signs  that 
Chile  is  acting  in  good  faith,  and  that 
the  Commission  on  Himian  Rights  is  rec- 
ognizing that  progress  Is  being  made 
toward  a  mutual  understanding. 

Moreover,  the  International  Commit- 
tee of  the  Red  Cross  maintains  a  perma- 
nent mission  in  Santiago,  and  continues 
to  visit  the  detainees.  A  recent  letter 
from  the  Chief  of  the  Chilean  Delega- 
tion of  the  International  Red  Cross  to 
the  Chilean  Foreign  Minister  gives  a 
good  account  of  the  type  of  work  which 
the  Red  Cross  has  been  doing  in  Chile. 
It  also  is  an  Indication  of  the  kind  of 
press  distortions  to  which  Chile  has  been 
subjected  in  an  apparent  effort  to  dis- 
credit Chilean  actions.  The  French  press 
reported  that  the  Red  Cross  had  visited 
40,000  detainees  for  the  quarter  ending 
in  September  1975.  The  true  number,  as 
the  Red  Cross  representative  points  out, 
was  4,000.  Since  that  time,  the  number 
has  been  significantly  reduced  by  the 
amnesty  actions. 
It  Is  for  this  reason  that  the  language 


of  my  amendment  states  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  consider  the  extent  of  co- 
operation by  the  Government  of  Chile  In 
permitting  an  unimpeded  investigation 
of  alleged  violations  of  internationally 
recognized  human  rights  by  appropriate 
international  organizations,  including 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  and  organizations  acting  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  Nations  or  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  I  am 
confident  that  these  organizations  will 
continue  to  find  good  cooperation  from 
the  Government  of  Chile. 

Indeed.  Mr.  President,  it  might  be  use- 
ful at  this  point  to  clear  up  some  miscon- 
ceptions about  the  actions  of  the  \JN. 
and  OAS  on  the  Chile  case.  It  has  been 
said  on  this  floor  several  times,  for  ex- 
ample that  the  Inter-American  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  has  Issued  a  re- 
port, following  an  on-site  inspection  that 
concluded  the  Chilean  Government  had 
engaged  in  "repeated  violations  of  rights 
set  forth  in  articles  I,  n,  Vm,  XVII, 
XXV,  and  XXVI  of  the  Inter-American 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  and  Duties  of 
Man.  It  has  also  been  said  that  last  May 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  accepted  that 
report  and  adopted  a  resolution  directing 
ChUe  to  abide  by  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  to  halt  the  violation 
of  human  rights. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was 
really  no  such  so-called  "report."  The 
document  in  question  was  a  preliminary 
draft.  It  was  based  upon  interviews  with 
political  opponents  of  the  Chilean  Gov- 
ernment who  were  naturally  seeking  to 
discredit  that  Government.  According  to 
the  OAS  statutes,  such  a  document  is 
not  to  be  released  until  It  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  member  State  for  com- 
ment. Instead  the  document  was  released 
to  the  press  without  waiting  for  Chile's 
comments  on  the  findings.  Indeed,  the 
OAS  took  sanctions  against  the  em- 
ployees who  had  illegally  leaked  the 
document. 

Nevertheless,  before  the  report,  with 
Chile's  comments,  was  ultimately  ac- 
cepted by  the  OAS.  the  U.N.  Commis- 
mission  on  Human  Rights  had  already 
decided,  on  the  basis  of  the  leaked  docu- 
ment, to  send  a  working  group  to  Chile. 
Moreover,  when  the  OAS  considered 
the  report  on  May  19, 1975.  it  did  nothing 
to  endorse  the  report's  conclusions.  The 
language  of  the  resolution  merely  said 
that  the  General  Assembly  of  the  OAS 
resolved  "To  take  note,  with  appreciation 
of  the  report  of  the  Inter-American 
Conunission  on  Human  Rights  on  "the 
Status  of  Human  Rights  in  Chile,  as  well 
as  the  observations  of  the  Government 
of  Chile  on  that  report."  Thus  it  is  clear 
that  the  OAS  accepted  Chile's  com- 
ments as  well  as  the  report  itself,  on  an 
equal  basis. 

Nor  did  the  OAS  condemn  Chile  as  a 
result  of  the  report.  Instead,  the  resolu- 
tion said  the  General  Assembly  resolved 
"To  respectfully  call  upon  all  govern- 
ments, including  the  Government  of 
Chile,  to  continue  to  give  the  most  care- 
ful attention  to  the  suggestions  and  rec- 
onunendations  of  the  Inter-American 
Commission  concerning  human  rights." 


Clearly,  no  special  condemnations  or 
directives  were  issued  against  Chile.  The 
resolution  calls  upon  all  governments, 
including  Chile,  to  continue  to  protect 
human  rights. 

It  is  totally  false  to  conclude  from  the 
actions  of  the  OAS  that  Chile  was 
singled  out  for  condemnation.  I  believe 
that  it  would  be  highly  inappropriate  for 
the  Senate  to  take  sanctions  against 
Chile  on  the  basis  of  that  OAS  resolu- 
tion. 

It  is  for  reasons  such  as  this  that  Chile 
became  gun-shy  about  teams  of  sup- 
posedly impartial  investigators  coming  to 
ChUe.  Chile  welcomed  such  groups  as  the 
International  Red  Cross,  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization,  Amnesty  In- 
ternational, the  Inter-American  Human 
Rights  Commission,  and  even  the  work- 
ing group  of  the  UJ^.  Human  Rights 
Commission.  But,  except  for  the  Red 
Cross,  Chile  found  impartiality  lacking. 
Leaks,  distortions,  trials  in  the  press,  and 
political  action  by  Socialists  and  Com- 
mimists  attacking  Chile's  stability  gave 
the  lie  to  impartiality.  The  last  straw  was 
when  the  U.N.  Himian  Rights  Commis- 
sion's working  group,  made  its  first  stop 
in  the  Chilean  investigation  in  Peru, 
Chile's  historic  threat,  and  a  country 
headed  by  a  far-leftist  regime.  And  In 
Peru,  members  of  the  working  group 
made  statements  which  made  it  clear 
that  they  had  already  come  to  their  con- 
clusions before  they  had  set  foot  in  Chile. 
It  was  at  that  point  that  the  Government 
of  Chile  said  that  the  proposed  visit  was 
inopportime,  and  asked  the  working 
group  not  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  far  from  Inhibiting  the 
process  of  investigating  the  problems  of 
human  rights,  Chile  has  been  most  co- 
operative. Indeed,  at  the  United  Nations 
Chile  has  offered  a  resolution  to  create 
a  general  system  of  universal  application 
which  will  effectively  permit  the  investi- 
gation of  all  aUegations  of  violations  of 
human  rights,  wherever  they  occur.  What 
CSiile  objects  to  is  being  singled  out  for 
concentrated  attack.  It  is  ironic  that  na- 
tions which  were  eager  to  condemn  Chile 
for  refusing  to  allow  a  working  group — 
which  had  apparenUy  prejudged  the 
matter — to  enter  her  territory  were 
among  those  nations  who  have  never  al- 
lowed any  such  investigation  in  their 
own  countries.  Yet  Chile  has  repeatedly 
cooperated  with  such  international 
groups  and  allowed  them  to  come  Into 
Chile,  until  the  working  group  Incident. 
So  Chile  is  prepared  to  allow  even  the 
UJJ.  Human  Rights  Commission  to  send 
a  group,  provided  that  it  is  part  of  a  proc- 
ess that  applies  universally,  so  that  any 
allegation  of  violations  of  human  rights 
in  any  country  could  be  considered  by 
the  same  mechanism. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
United  Nations,  heavily  weighted  against 
Western  countries  by  the  third  world 
and  Communist  blocs,  condemned  Chile 
last  fall.  It  was  a  purely  political  vote, 
not  based  upon  any  impartial  investiga- 
tion. It  is  to  the  shame  of  the  United 
States  that  our  delegate  voted  for  tills 
conviction  by  a  hanging  jury.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  the  U.N.  Commission  " 
on  Human  Rights  appears  to  be  taking 
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a  more  balanced  study  of  this  matter  at 
the  present  time. 

I  hope  therefore  that  the  Senate  wIU 
be  agreeable  to  conforming  the  Senate 
bill  with  the  text  of  Mr.  Buchanan's 
amendment  adopted  in  the  House  com- 
mittee. It  will  be  a  powerful  Incentive  to 
insure  that  positive  steps  will  continue 
to  be  taken  by  Chile.  It  will  not  prejudge 
the  situation  before  the  U.N.  Human 
Rights  Commission,  which  Is  considering 
the  matter  this  week,  has  had  a  chance 
to  act.  It  will  allow  flexibility  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  act  which  will  liave  a 
carrot-and-the-stick  approach  as  re- 
gards Chile,  and  avoid  imposing  a  strin- 
gent sanction  which  has  not  been  justi- 
fied by  impartial  examination. 

Mr.  President,  earUer  I  spoke  of  the 
military  buildup  by  Peru,  a  buildup 
which  was  begun  by  the  Soviets  and  is 
currently  abetted  by  the  United  States.  It 
is  very  strange  indeed  that  we  assist  a 
pro-Marxist  government  in  Peru,  yet  we 
take  sanctions  against  the  anti-Marxist 
government  of  Chile.  The  military  build- 
up In  Peru  has  been  enormous,  and  the 
thrust  of  the  forces  have  been  stationed 
on  the  southern  border,  adjacent  to 
Chile.  The  advantage  is  overwhelmingly 
on  Peru's  side.  Peru  has  one  of  the  largest 
military  forces  In  Latin  America.  For  ex- 
ample, to  take  ground  forces  In  an 
armored  infantry,  the  balance  is  favor- 
able to  Peru  4  to  0.  In  classic  Infantiy, 
the  balance  is  favorable  to  Peru  19  to  0. 
In  armored  cavalry  It  Is  favorable  to 
Peru  2  to  1.  In  105  mm  artillery,  the  bal- 
ance Is  favorable  to  Peru  4  to  1.  In  the 
number  of  antitank  units,  ttxe  balance 
is  favorable  to  Peru  2  to  1. 

Only  in  the  area  of  motorized  Infantry, 
where  the  balance  is  0.7  to  1,  and  In  the 
mobilization  of  special  forces,  where  the 
balance  0  to  2.  is  the  advantage  on  the 
side  of  Chile. 

Overall,  the  Peruvian  army  has  an 
active  force  of  between  80.000  and  90.000 
men,  with  a  3,000  to  4.000  man  officer 
corps. 

As  far  as  the  Peruvian  air  force  is  con- 
cerned, Peru  has  an  overall  advantage 
3  to  1.  The  air  force  numbers  16.000  men. 

Peru's  12,000  man  navy  has  the  ad- 
vantage over  Chile,  with  an  equilibrium 
In  surface  vessds  and  an  8  to  1  imbalance 
In  submarines. 

It  is  clear  here  that  Chile  has  never 
attempted  any  massive  military  build-up 
on  the  order  of  Peru's.  Chile  Is  not  at- 
tempting to  become  a  military  power. 
But  Chile  does  look  upon  the  Peruvian 
forces  stationed  on  the  border,  and  notes 
that  Peru's  armored  divisions  are  spe- 
cially eqxilpped  for  travel  over  sand  and 
desert.  They  note  also  that  the  northern 
part  of  Chile  Is  the  site  of  the  Atacama 
desert,  a  mineral-rich  land  that  was  part 
of  the  dispute  with  Peru  over  100  years 
ago.  They  have  decided  to  take  a  calcu- 
lated risk  to  put  the  limited  resources  of 
Chile — ^resources  that  were  decimated  by 
the  socialist  policies  of  the  Allende  re- 
gime— ^into  improving  the  delivery  of 
social  services  to  the  poor,  and  Into  capi- 
tal projects  such  as  the  new  subway 
which  will  benefit  imemployed  workers 
seeking  construction  Jobs.  Greater  mo- 


bility will  also  make  it  easier  for  the 
unemployed  to  find  permanent  Jobs  as 
the  economy  recovers. 

But  the  miUtary  threat  of  the  Peruvian 
Imbalance,  an  imbalance  which  we  helped 
to  create  remains.  And  in  the  future.  It 
may  be  in  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  military  assistance  to 
Chile. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  listing  of  Peru's  military 
strength  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  resolution  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  of  May  19. 
1975.  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  Decree  187, 
showing  the  codification  of  the  rights  of 
prisoners  taken  under  the  state  of  seige 
in  Chile,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  so  that  all 
can  see  the  Importance  of  this  positive 
action. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  translation  of  the  text  of 
the  letter  from  chief  of  the  Chilean  dele- 
gation of  the  Red  Cross  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  ranaiics. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  Chile 
draft  res(dution  of  November  21, 1975,  In 
the  UJf .  General  Assembly  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

STATUS  OF  MILITARY  STRENGTH 
OF  PERU,  1973-75 


Weapons  system 


Nuin-     Num- 

Total 

ben     ^  ber 

num- 

as of    added. 

bers 

1973  b  1974 

(1975 

ARMY 
Artillery: 

155mm  automatic,  mobile  an. 

nons  (U.S.A.). „ „         24  52 

lOSmm  cannons.. 24  26 

lOSmm  automatic  cannons 132'       132  320 

122mm  mobile  cannons  (Czech) 36  36 

130mm       mobile       cannons 

(U.S.S.R.)-. 7 

lOSmm  S/R  cannon  (U.S.A.) 60  60 

75mm  S/R  cannon  (U.SA) 32  150 

91/120mm  mortars  (U.S.A.) 120         120  350 

Rockets: 

Cobra   B0810  antiUnk  OVest 

Germany) i,ioo       1,700 

Lance  rocket,  with  launcher 

(Spain) 728 

M-65  rocket.  88.9mm  (Spain) 

SAM  II  (U.S.S.R.) (T)         (7) 

SAM  III  (U.S.S.R.) i 

SAM  VI  (U.S.S.R.) 2  2 

SAMVII(U.S.S.R.)>._ (?)  (7) 

Armor: 

Tank.  M4A3. 105  mm  (U.SJV.)..        55 50 

Tank.     AMX13-754.     lOSmm 

(France) 108 100 

Tank,       T-55/55,       100mm 

(U.S.S.R.) 150         250  350 

Armored    car,    AAZSU-23-4, 

23mm  (U.S.S.R.) (7) 

Armored  car,  UR-416  Alleman 

(West  Germany) 14S 148 

Armored  Car,  BL-ANF,  (Brit- 
ish)         70  70 

Armored    Car,   ADC-113    MA 

Motor  vehicles: 

Vehicles    to   transport   tanks 
(UAAJ 25         (7)  185 


Weapons  system 

Nhm- 
b«s 

aso( 
1973 

Num- 
ber 
added. 
1974 

Total 
num- 
bers 
1975 

Unimog    multipurpose    troop 

truck,    desert    use    (West 

Germany). 100         (7)  1,000 

Troop  truck  (West  Germany)...       400      1.600  2,000 

Sand  vehicle  (West  Germany) 200  200 

NAVAL  FORCES 

Submarines  (U.SA  and  West  Ger- 

^nwny) 4           4  8 

Cruisers  (Holland) 2  18 

Frigates  (Italy) ^ B 

Oestroyer-OOG  (Great  Britain) 2 2 

Destroyer-DD  (U.SA) 2 2 

Oestroyer-OE  (U.SA)_ I 1 

Corvettes  (U.S.A.) 2.  2 

Landing  craft  LSI  (U.S.A.) 2 2 

Landing  craft  LSM  (U.S.A.),  plus 

assorted  tenders,  oilers  and  naval 

aviation  aircrafL 2  2 

AIR  FORCE 

Fighters: 

Mirage  S  (France) 14 12 

F-86-F  (U.S.A.) 8 8 

Hawker  Hunter  (Great  Britain).          5 '  5 

Lockheed  T-33  (USJi) 12 12 

A37-B  (U.SJL) 8 

F-5E(U.S.A.).. 24 

MIG-21  (U.S.S.R.) 24 

Bombers:  Canberra,  phis  some 
World  War  II  vintage  B-25  bomb- 
ers of  unknowm  quantity 18           4  22 

Miscellaneous: 

Transports.  C-130  (U.SJL) 3 

Transports,  miscellaneous Q)         Q)  60 

Trainers,  miscellaneous m         (7)  no 

Helicopters,  miscellaneous (7)          40  SO 

Photo  reconnaissance 2  2 


<  There  is  definite  knowledge  of  ttie  presence  of  several  varie- 
ties of  SAM  missiles  from  the  U.S.S.R.  but  no  conaete  knowl- 
edge of  their  installation  at  this  time. 

>  2  more  under  construction. 

Note:  It  is  interesting  that  a  large  number  of  Peruvian  tanks, 
armor,  and  troop  transport  vehicles  are  geared  for  desert  warfare 
in  a  country  known  mostly  for  its  high  mountains.  In  fact,  uie 
onlv  desert  area  of  Peru  is  in  the  South  of  the  country,  on  the 
Chilean  border— a  good  indication  of  the  aggressive  intentions  of 
the  Peruvian  military. 

[Organization  of  American  States  General 
Assembly,  Ftftli  BegtOar  Session,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  May  8  tbrougli  May  10,  107&— 
Proceedings:  volume  I.  Certified  texts  of 
the  resolutions  and  declarations] 

REPOBT    of    the    iNTER-AlCZRICAN    COIUCITTEX 

ON  Human  Rights   on   "The   Status  or 
HuicAM  RnuiTS  IN  Chile" 

(Resolution  adopted  at  the  sixth  plenary 
session,  held  on  May  19, 1975) 

Whereas: 

It  has  received  the  report  of  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  on  Hiunan  Bights  on 
"The  Status  of  Human  Rights  In  Chile," 
based  upon  materials  presented  to  the  Com- 
mission by  various  sources,  including  the 
Oovernment  of  Chile,  and  on  its  in  situ 
Investigation  of  the  facts  during  its  visit  to 
Chile  from  July  22  to  August  2,  1975; 

This  report,  together  with  the  observa- 
tions of  the  Government  of  Chile,  was  sent 
to  the  United  Nations  and  was  considered 
at  the  Thirty-first  Session  of  the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Human  Rights; 

As  a  result  of  this  consideration.  In  which 
seven  member  states  of  the  OAS  took  part, 
the  United  Nations  Ckimmlsslon  on  Human 
Rights  unanimously  decided  to  send  a  work- 
ing group  to  C^Ue  to  study  the  present  status 
of  human  rights  In  that  coiintry;  and 

Consequently,  both  the  Inter-American 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  and  the  next 
session  of  the  Qeneral  Assembly  will  have 
the  additional  benefit  of  a  report  based  on 
further  investigations  to  assist  them  In  their 
work  In  the  coming  year. 

The  General  Assembly  Resolves: 

1.  To  take  note,  with  appreciation,  of  the 
report  of  the  Inter-American  conmilsslon  on 
Human  Bights  on  "The  Status  of  Human 
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Rights  In  Chile,"  as  well  as  the  observations 
of  the  Oovernment  of  Chile  on  that  report. 

2.  To  take  note,  with  approval,  of  the  ac- 
ceptance by  the  Oovernment  of  Chile  of  the 
visit  of  the  working  group  of  the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Human  Rights. 

3.  To  respectfully  call  upon  all  the  gov- 
ernments. Including  the  Oovernment  of 
Chile,  to  continue  to  give  the  most  careful 
attention  to  the  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Inter-American  Commis- 
sion concerning  human  rights. 

4.  To  request  the  Inter-American  Com- 
mission to  secure,  by  all  appropriate  means, 
additional  Information,  to  consider  that  In- 
formation, and  to  submit  a  report  on  the 
status  of  human  rights  in  Chile  to  the  next 
session  of  the  General  Assembly,  ensurtng 
that  the  Oovernment  of  Chile  has  reasonable 
time  to  submit  Its  own  observations. 

StrpsEME  Decrite  on  Ottarantees  for  Persons 
Arrested  During  the  State  of  Seioe 

Decree  187. — Whereas:  The  need  to  regu- 
late adequately  the  norms  designed  to  guar- 
antee the  rights  of  the  persons  arrested  dur- 
ing to  the  state  of  seige,  as  established  in  Ar- 
ticle 1  of  the  Decree-Law  1009,  of  1975,  and 
keeping  in  mind  what  was  established  In  Ar- 
ticle 10,  number  1,  e)  of  the  Decree-Law  527, 

Be  It  decreed  that: 

Article  1.  Every  person  arrested  by  any  or- 
ganization and  In  the  situation  referred  to 
under  Article  1  of  the  Decree-Law  1,009  of 
1975,  even  before  going  into  the  offices,  facili- 
ties or  places  of  detention  under  each  one, 
shall  be  examined  by  a  physician.  The  same 
medical  examination  shall  be  given  the  ar- 
rested person  twfore  leaving  these  offices,  fa- 
cilities or  places. 

The  Legal  Medical  Services  and  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service,  Jointly,  shall  assign  a 
physician  to  these  offices,  facilities  or  places 
previously  mentioned  to  perform  the  physical 
examinations  required  by  this  article. 

The  above  mentioned  physicians  shall  file 
a  written  report  in  each  case  in  which  he 
shall  describe  the  state  of  the  person  ex- 
amined, and  shall  forward  it  immediately  to 
the  Ministry  of  Justice. 

Article  2.  If  In  the  certificates  mentioned 
In  the  last  paragraph  of  the  preceding  article, 
it  might  be  understood  that  the  person  ar- 
rested had  been  the  object  of  brutality  or 
undue  pressure,  the  Ministry  of  Justice  shall 
proceed  to  denounce  the  facts  to  the  corre- 
sponding authorities,  be  it  administrative, 
institutional  or  Judicial,  depending  on  the 
case. 

Article  3.  Arrests  made  in  compliance  with 
the  regulations  in  force  during  the  state  of 
siege  referred  to  in  Article  1  on  the  Decree- 
Law  1009,  of  1975,  can  only  be  applicable  pre- 
vious of  written  order  issued  by  the  Chief  of 
the  corresponding  specialized  security  agency, 
and  which  shall  contain  a  listing  of  the  fol- 
lowing Items: 

A.  Identification  of  the  arrested  person; 

B.  Identification  of  the  person  making  the 
arrest; 

C.  Place  where  the  arrested  person  shall  be 
taken; 

D.  Date,  time  and  place  where  the  person 
was  arrested; 

E.  Name,  position  and  signature  of  person 
who  ordered-tHeHrrest,  and 

F.  Seal  and  stamp  which  authorizes  such 
order. 

A  copy  of  the  arrest  order  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  next  of  kin  of  the  person  arrested,  as 
chosen  by  himself,  and  who  resides  at  the 
same  address  where  the  arrest  was  made, 
within  the  48  hours  established  in  Article"  1 
of  the  Decree-Law  1009  of  1975. 

Article  4.  If  In  order  to  comply  with  the 
order  of  arrest  referred  to  in  the  previous 
article  or  as  a  consequence  derived  from  it, 
it  would  seem  necessary  to  break  Into  a 
house,  or  a   buUdlng  or  any  other  locked 


place — ^public  or  private — the  Chief  of  the 
corresponding  specialized  agency  shall  Issue 
a  written  order  authorizing  the  officer  to  do 
so.  Such  order  shall  be  previously  down  to 
the  head  of  the  household,  or  to  the  resident- 
manager  or  locked  place,  or  in  any  case,  to 
the  person  to  whom  a  copy  shall  be  handed 
once  the  search  is  completed. 

Article  5.  If  In  carrying  out  the  arrests  or 
break-ins  mentioned  in  this  Supreme  Decree, 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  freedom  of  an  alien, 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  shall  proceed, 
in  compliance  with  its  legal  functions,  to 
deport  him  from  the  country. 

Article  6.  The  President  of  the  Republic, 
under  the  Supreme  Decree  which  shall  bear 
the  signatures  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  National  Defense,  shall  identify 
the  places  and  facilities  destined  for  deten- 
tion and  referred  to  in  Articles  1  and  3  letter 
c)  of  this  Decree,  and  in  which  promises,  a 
book — with  pages  duly  numbered — shall  be 
used  to  enter  the  arrival  and  departures 
of  the  arrested  persons.  Indicating  date  and 
time  in  which  they  take  place,  as  well  as 
the  order  under  which  these  were  carried 
out. 

Article  7.  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
President  of  the  Supreme  Court  and ''or  of 
the  Minister  of  Justice,  to  appear,  without 
previous  warning,  at  any  place  of  detention 
assigned  for  this  purpose  for  the  application 
of  these  regulations  under  the  State  of 
Siege,  in  order  to  inspect  them  and  to 
verify  the  strict  compliance  with  the  legal 
norms  and  regulations  in  force  regarding 
the  rights  of  the  arrested  persons  and  to 
inform  about  irregularities  which  might 
have  been  found  to  the  corresponding  au- 
thorities, through  written,  confidential 
reports,  which  fact  shall  not  prevent  them 
from  ordering  the  Immediate  physical  exami- 
nation of  the  arrested  person  who  com- 
plained during  the  inspection  visit  about 
brutality  or  undue  pressure  during  his  stay 
at  the  place  inspected. 

Article  8.  In  the  geographical  sites  not 
included  in  the  metropolitan  area,  the  Min- 
ister of  Jiistice,  in  complete  accord  with  the 
President  of  the  Supreme  Court,  shall  ap- 
point an  officer  who  shall  perform  all  or  part 
of  the  functions  and  activities  mentioned  in 
Article  7  of  this  Supreme  Decree. 

Article  9.  The  corresponding  authority 
shall  order,  in  the  cases  described  tn  the 
preceeding  Articles  2,  7.  and  8,  and  within  48 
hours,  the  initiation  of  the  corresponding 
summary,  which  shall  start  with  the  de- 
nunciation of  the  President  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  or  of  the 
officer  appointed  by  the  latter,  in  order  to 
determine  who  are  responsible  for  the  facts 
denounced  and  to  apply  to  them  the  pen- 
alties established  by  law.  It  shall  be  specially 
considered,  within  this  summary,  the  Investi- 
gation and  the  verification  of  those  facts  that 
are  relevant  to  eventual  violations  of  Articles 
150,  253  and  255  of  the  Penal  Code  and  of 
328  and  330  of  that  of  Military  Justice. 

Article  10.  The  Ministry  of  the  Interior 
or  that  of  National  Defense  In  the  metro- 
politan area,  and  the  Quartermasters  or 
Oovernors  of  the  Provinces  or  the  Comman- 
dants in  their  respective  Jurisdictions  shall 
provide  the  President  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  Minister  of  Justice  or  the  officer  i^- 
pointed  by  the  latter  every  means  conducive 
to  the  performance  of  their  functions. 

The  employees  who  deny  or  in  any  way 
fail  to  provide  due  assistance  In  the  perform- 
ance of  the  functions  previously  mentioned 
shall  be  responsible  of  serious  offenses  while 
in  the  performances  of  their  duties. 
Take  note,  forward  and  publish. 
(Signed)  Auguste  Pinochet  Ugarte,  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army,  President  of  the  Republic; 
Cesar  Benavides  Escobar,  Minister  of  the 
Interior  and  Acting  Minister  of  National 
Defense;     Miguel    Schweitzer,    Minister    of 


Justice;  and  Luis  Glvovlo.  Acting  mttt^ttr  at 
Health. 

To  THx  MiNism  or  External  Bblatiors  or 
Chii,b 

EXCBLLENCT  Mr.  MiNISTXK: 

We  have  the  honor  to  address  oxirselves  to 
Your  Excellency  in  reference  to  our  letter  of 
September  8,  sent  to  Major  Enrique  Cld, 
Chief  of  the  Office  of  Himian  Rights  of  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations.  During  the 
first  week  of  the  current  month.  Major  Cld 
had  Informed  iis  of  an  erroneous  report  made 
by  a  French  press  agency  on  the  number  of 
detained  persons  visited  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1975,  by  the  Delegation  of  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
in  ChUe. 

Referring  to  our  quarterly  report,  which 
was  published  in  part  by  our  Headquarters 
in  Geneva  at  the  b  ginning  of  September, 
it  was  supposedly  stated  that  our  Delegation 
visited  40,000  detained  persons  during  that 
period.  This  report,  however,  made  reference 
to  4,000  detained  persons  visited  (detained 
by  State  of  Siege,  condemned  by  Military 
Tribunals,  and  tried  by  Mllltai^  Prosecutors) . 

We  are  pleased  to  inform  Your  Excellency 
that  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  (CICR)  in  Geneva  will  prepare  a  cor- 
rected summary  for  Its  next  bulletin,  "CICR 
in  Action,"  taking  into  account  that  the 
figvires  disclosed  without  explanatory  com- 
ment could  have  been  interpreted  incorrectly 
by  press  agencies.  In  addition,  our  Headquar- 
ters is  going  to  contact  the  Permanent  Mis- 
sion of  Chile  in  Geneva  for  the  purpose  of 
clarifying  the  situation.  Further,  the  CICR 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations  in  New  York 
has  received  Instructions  to  rectify  possible 
erroneous  statements,  during  the  General 
Assembly. 

We  take  the  opportunity  to  present  to 
Your  Excellency  the  following  summary  of 
the  quarterly  report  on  the  activities  of  the 
CICR  Delegation  in  Chile : 

Our  delegates  have  made  a  total  of  150 
visits  to  85  places  of  detention  (prisons  and 
camps) .  During  those  visits,  about  4,000  per- 
sons detained  by  order  of  the  Military  au- 
thorities (detained  by  State  of  Siege,  con- 
demned by  Military  Tribunal,  and  tried  by 
Military  Prosecutors)   have  l>een  seen. 

With  regard  to  assistance  to  detained  per- 
sons, the  Delegation  has  submitted  material 
with  a  value  of  US$  18,000. 

The  program  of  aid  to  families  of  detained 
persons  has  benefitted  approximately  3,000 
families  throughout  the  covmtry.  The  value 
of  this  assistance  in  kind  and  in  money 
comes  to  US$  36,000.  This  amount  Includes 
the  value  of  considerable  donations  (milk, 
flour,  clothes,  etc.  .  .  .),  which  the  Delega- 
tion has  received  from  various  National  So- 
cieties of  the  Red  Cross  and  other  charitable 
organizations. 

Our  Search  Agency  has  established  14,000 
new  files.  These  files  contain  reports  collected 
by  the  delegates  during  their  visits  or  re- 
ceived from  the  Authorities  or  from  other 
soiu-ces.  These  flies  mention  the  identity  of 
those  detained,  location,  transfers,  release, 
departure  from  the  country,  etc.  We  point  out 
that  a  detained  person  has  several  files  with 
the  mentioned  Information. 

Also,  In  the  first  quarter  of  1976  travel  au- 
thorizations have  been  established. 

Tnistlng  that  the  above  information  will 
serve  to  clarify  for  Your  Excellency  any  doubt 
on  this  matter,  we  avail  ourselves  of  this 
opportunity  to  express  to  you  our  highest 
consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Rolf  k.  Jbnnt, 
Chief  of  the  ChOean  Delegation  of  the 
Red  Cross. 
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[United  Nations  General  Assembly,  Thirtieth 
session.  Third  Committee,  Agenda  Item  78] 
Altebnattve  Afproaches  and  Wats  and 
Means  Within  the  Untikd  Nations  Sys- 
tem roR  Improving  tede  Erracnvx  Enjoy- 
ment or  Human  Rights  and  Fundamental 
Freedoms 

chile:  dratt  resolution 
The  General  Assembly, 
Recalling  that  Articles  55  and  66  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  provide  that 
the  Organization  shall  promote  universal  re- 
spect for  human  lights  and  that  all  Mem- 
ber States  pledge  themselves  to  take  joint 
and  separate  action  to  that  end. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights,  the  International 
Covenants  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  and 
on  Economic,  Social  and  Cultural  Rights,  the 
Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms 
of  Racial  Dlstcrlmlnatlon,  the  Declaration  of 
the  International  Conference  on  Human 
Rights  held  at  Teheran  In  1968,  and  other 
instruments  of  a  universal  or  regional  natiire 
which  give  expression  to  human  rights  and 
establish  machinery  for  their  protection. 

Noting  the  Declaration  on  Principles  of 
International  Law  concerning  Friendly  Re- 
lations and  Co-operation  among  States  in 
accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  (resolution  2626  (XXV) ) ,  particular- 
ly as  regards  the  duty  of  States  to  co-operate 
in  the  promotion  of  unlvenal  respect  for 
biunan  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
/or  aU. 

Noting  further,  inter  alia.  General  Assem- 
bly  resolutions  2144  (XXI),  3136  (XXVUI) 
and  3221  (XXIX),  Economic  and  Social 
Council  resolution  1164  (XLI)  and  resolution 
2  (XXII)  of  the  Commission  on  Hiunan 
Rights,  which  call  for  strengthening  the 
United  Nations  system  in  order  to  ensure  the 
universal  exercise  of  human  rights,  without 
distinction  of  any  kind,  and  for  determin- 
ing the  ways  and  means  of  strengthening 

it,  

Considering  that  resolution  3221  (XXIX) 
provided  for  soliciting  the  views  of  Member 
States,  the  specialized  agencies  and  regional 
intergovernmental  organizations  on  alterna- 
tive approaches  and  ways  and  means  within 
the  United  Nations  system  for  improving  the 
effective  enjoyment  of  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms. 

Having  considered  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary-General (A/10235),  which  contains  the 
views  of  Member  States  and  of  the  above- 
mentioned  agencies  and  organizations  con- 
cerning alternative  approaches  and  ways  and 
means  within  the  United  Nations  system  for 
improving  the  effective  enjoyment  of  human 
rights   and   fundamental   freedoms. 

Again  expressing  the  hope  that  the  Inter- 
national Covenants  on  Human  Rights  will 
enter  into  force  in  the  near  future  and  will 
receive  universal  application,  without  excep- 
tions or  discrimination. 

Bearing  in  mind  resolution  1159  (XLI)  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the  report 
of  the  Ad  Hoc  Study  Group  on  Regional 
Commissions  on  Human  Rights  (E/CN.4/966 
and  Add.  1)  and  other  agreements  and  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  activities  and  fvmctlons 
of  such  Regional  Commissions, 

Noting  that  the  only  pre-established  sys- 
tem for  the  investigation  of  individual  al- 
legations concerning  violations  of  human 
rights  (CouncU  resolution  1603  (XLVm)) 
has  not  fully  achieved  the  objectives  tax 
which  it  was  established, 

Considering  tihe  essential  need  to  create 
s  general  system  of  universal  application 
which  will  effectively  permit  the  investiga- 
tion of  all  allegations  s\q>ported  by  reliable 
evidence  of  violations  of  human  rights, 
wherever  they  occur, 
1.  Instructs  the  Secretary-General  of  the 


United  Nations  to  appoint  a  group  of  10  ex- 
perts of  recognized  integrity  and  proven 
knowledge  in  the  field  of  human  rights,  in 
which  the  different  geographical  areas  are 
represented  and  the  different  legal  systems 
taken  into  account,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring a  study  on  the  establishment  of  a 
system  for  investigating  allegations  of  viola- 
tions of  human  rights; 

2.  Decides  that  such  a  system  should  allow 
for  api»'opriate  participation  by  regional 
organizations,  should  be  universal  in  scope 
and  (automatic  and  compulsory  for  all  Mem- 
ber States) ,  should  avoid  duplication,  should 
ensiu-e  adequate  machinery  for  co-operation 
between  the  Organization  and  the  States  In- 
vestigated and  should  confer  upon  such 
States  appropriate  guarantees  regarding  dis- 
cretion and  fairness; 

3.  Requests  the  Group  of  Experts  to  submit 
Its  report  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
at  its  sixty-first  session  for  subsequent  con- 
sideration by  the  General  Assembly  at  Its 
thirty-first  session,  taking  into  account  the 
background  information  obtained  during  the 
study  of  this  question  by  the  United  Nations 
and  the  opinions  expressed  recently  by  Mem- 
ber States  in  this  respect; 

4.  Decides  to  Include  In  the  provisional 
agenda  of  the  thirty-first  session  the  item 
"Alternative  approaches  and  ways  and  means 
within  the  United  Nations  system  for  improv- 
ing the  effective  enjoyment  of  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms". 

Mr.  HELMS.  Section  310  as  originally 
reported  put  an  absolute  prohibition  In 
permanent  law  for  military  assistance  to 
Chile — but  not  sales.  My  amendment 
provides  for  a  Presidential  waiver  if  he 
determines  Chile  has  made  substantial 
progress  in  promoting  recognition  and 
enforcement  in  Chile  of  human  rights. 
President  must  take  note  of  extent  of  co- 
operation with  Red  Cross,  the  VH..  the 
OAS. 

Chile  has  not  asked  for  military  aid  in 
fiscal  year  1976  but  does  want  sales. 

Of  course,  I  need  not  allude  to  the 
earlier  vote  on  the  amendment  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  liCassachu- 
setts,  I  will  observe  only  that  I  consider 
it  very  unfortunate  that  that  amendment 
was  approved  in  the  light  of  the  overall 
circumstances. 

But  section  310  Is  permanent  law.  and 
is  not  flexible  if  Chile  is  threatened  by  a 
neighbor.  Peru,  a  left-of -center  govern- 
ment, has  built  up  an  enormous  force 
with  Soviet  aid,  and  with  U.S.  aid.  Peru 
is  Chile's  historic  enemy.  Argentina 
could  collapse  and  establish  a  Commu- 
nist government.  It  has  a  2, 500 -mile 
border  with  Chile.  It  might  be  in  the 
U.S.  interest  to  give  Chile  military  aid  in 
the  future,  and  we  ^ould  not  foreclose 
that  option. 

Moreover  since  Monday,  February  16, 
the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission  in 
Geneva  has  been  considering  the  Chilean 
case.  Britain,  Germany,  the  United 
States,  Senegal,  and  Egypt  have  taken 
note  of  Chile's  progress  in  human  rights, 
and  have  spoken  against  sanctions  or  co- 
ercion against  Chile.  The  Senate  should 
no^  put  a  permEinent  ban  on  aid  to  Chile 
while  the  Human  Rights  Ccnnmission  is 
still  considering  the  case. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  a  flat  pndilbi- 
tion  on  znllltary  assistance  is  a  disincen- 
tive to  progress;  a  waiver  is  a  strong  in- 
centive for  Chile  to  continue  taking  po^- 


tive  steps,  such  as  the  amnesties  of  No- 
vonber,  December,  and  the  recent  law 
providing  medical  examinations,  notice 
to  relatives,  positive  identifications,  court 
order  for  seizure  and  search,  and  Su- 
preme Court  regulation  of  rlsiits  oi  ar- 
rested persons. 

In  any  case,  Chile  will  still  come  under 
section  m — of  the  Humphrey  bill — 
which  provides  for  congressional  veto  of 
military  aid  within  30  days,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  yriU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Does  the  Senator  have 
a  copy  of  his  amendment? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes,  I  certainly  do.  It  is 
the  same  as  the  Buchanan  amendment 
accepted  in  the  House  committee,  I  say 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  All  right.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  Buchanan  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  delighted  to  fur- 
nish the  Senator  with  a  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HETiMS.  Mr.  President,  the  other 
points  that  I  would  make  I  think  are 
obvious  and  were  covered  in  my  state- 
ment earlier. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  com- 
pleted his  statement  with  reference  to 
his  amendment? 

Mr.  HEX  .MS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  if  he  has  any  com- 
ment.  

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  glad  to  comment. 

If  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
will  yield  for  a  question.  I  Just  received 
both  the  notification  and  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, and  I  was  reading  through  the  con- 
text. As  I  understand.  I  would  like  to 
go  over  the  language  of  it: 

In  making  that  determination,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  consider  the  extent  of  cooperation 
by  the  government  of  Chile  in  permitting 
an  unimpeded  investigation  of  alleged  viola- 
tions of  Internationally  recognized  human 
rights  by  appropriate  International  organiza- 
tions. Including  the  International  Commit- 
tee of  the  Red  Cross  and  organizations  act- 
ing under  the  authority  of  the  United  Na- 
tions or  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

I  am  wondering  what  additional  infor- 
mation the  Senator  is  looking  for.  He  has 
asked  for  Investigation  by  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States.  The  OAS  Hu- 
man Rights  Commission  already  has  in- 
vestigated it.  They  have  found  an  over- 
whelming violation  of  basic  human  rights 
by  the  Chilean  junta. 

Here  is  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  asking  that  the 
OAS  do  an  Investigation.  They  have  al- 
ready done  it.  We  submitted  the  state- 
ments and  the  summary  of  that  in  the 
earlier  debate. 

There  are  other  international  groups 
that  have  done  such  an  investigation. 

I  believe  the  IRC  has  done  some  in- 
vestigations as  well,  but  they  do  not 
make  public  critique  in  order  to  provide 
relief  to  those  prisoners. 
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I  am  wondering  what  the  purpose  of 
this  amendment  is,  given  the  fact  that 
the  Human  Rights  Commission  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  having 
had  the  endorsement  of  the  full  orga- 
nization, did  review  and  make  these  de- 
terminations; and  it  is  on  the  basis  of 
that  determination  that  its  General  As- 
sembly adopted  a  resolution  on  that  sub- 
ject last  July.  I  simply  fall  to  see  any 
new  information  that  justifies  trying  to 
alter  the  earlier  action  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts the  possibility  of  a  quorum  call 
so  that  we  might  have  a  little  discus- 
sion on  the  language  of  this  amendment 
between  oiu^elves  and  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment  and  with  the  able  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  who  would  like  to  have 
some  expression  of  discussion. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Pine. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  discuss  this  amendment 
with  its  sponsor  and  also  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  dlstingxilshed  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  RelaUons,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

This  amendment  has  real  possibilities. 
I  am  sure  that  It  is  the  sort  of  amend- 
ment that  is  found  in  legislation  giving 
the  President  waiver  authority  when 
certain  conditions  are  met. 

Also,  there  is  a  procedure  in  the  bill 
before  the  Senate  which  would  give  Con- 
gress authority  in  terms  of  concurrent 
resolution  to  override  the  Presidential 
waiver  and  the  right  to  cancel  licenses, 
and  so  forth. 

However,  I  have  expressed  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  the  hope  that 
this  type  of  legislative  proposal  could  be 
held  in  abeyance  for  a  lltUe.  We  have  a 
new  bill  that  is  going  to  come  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  for  fis- 
cal year  1977.  We  wiU  have  had  some  ex- 
perience under  the  bill  for  fiscal  1976. 
ReaUy,  we  are  talking  about  fiscal  1976, 
I  have  to  tell  my  colleagues.  It  is  pretty 
late  in  the  year,  but  the  administration 
request  was  very  late  In  arriving. 

We  are  going  to  get  the  administra- 
tion proposal.  It  Is  my  understanding,  in 
the  latter  part  of  this  month  or  the  early 
part  of  March.  That  will  mean  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  will  go 
Into  hearings  on  it  in  March.  We  are  re- 
quired to  process  that  proposed  legisla- 
tion, hopefully,  before  May.  I  think  we 
would  get  a  better  review  of  what  this 
amendment  seeks  to  do  if  we  waited  to  go 
through  the  normal  committee  process. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina that  his  amendment  not  only  would 
be  given  all  possible  consideration,  but 
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also,  we  would  even  want  him  to  talk  to 
us  about  It.  I  believe  that  Is  the  better 
way  to  approach  It. 

I  have  said  this  on  a  couple  of  other 
amendments  that  seemed  to  have  merit. 
We  are  at  the  point  where  we  have  new 
legislation  coming  down  the  road,  and  I 
think  we  would  be  better  off  to  approach 
it  that  way. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  can  un- 
derstand the  Senator's  position.  I  have  no 
desire  to  prolong  the  discussion,  and  I 
will  not. 

I  simply  say  that  I  am  a  bit  disturbed 
by  some  of  the  actions  in  connection  with 
this  bill.  The  Human  Rights  Commission 
Is  now  considering  this  matter,  this  week. 
In  Geneva,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
disposed  to  condemn  Chile  now. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Yet,  the  Senate  acted  to- 
day. In  the  view  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  a  bit  percipitately. 

However,  in  light  of  the  suggestion  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, I  am  not  disposed  to  push  this  mat- 
ter further.  I  am  already  on  record  with 
my  apprehension  that  the  Senate  acted 
precipitately  this  afternoon  in  approving 
the  Kennedy  amendment.  I  might  add 
that  I  changed  my  vote  to  "yea"  so  that 

I  could 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understand  very 
well  why  the  Senator  voted  "yea." 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  do  not  want  anybody  to 
misunderstand  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  on  that  vote; 
but  from  the  standpoint  of  parliamen- 
tary procedure,  that  was  the  only  way  I 
could  attemiJt  to  obtain  a  reconsideration 
of  the  vote,  and  a  vote  on  the  motion  to 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  When  the  Senator 
first  voted  "yea,"  my  heart  swelled  with 
Joy.  Then  my  mind  settled  on  the  issue, 
and  I  knew  the  Senator,  as  always,  was 
being  a  brilliant  man.  following  out  the 
parliamentary  situation.  I  could  see  what 
was  coming. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  saw  evil 
afoot.  [Laughter] 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  I  saw  the  usual 
very  competent  and  able  tactic  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  with  the  legislative  his- 
tory that  has  been  made  in  the  past  2  or 
3  minutes.  I  withdraw  my  amendment 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 
The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment 
Mr.    HUMPHREY.    Mr.    President.    I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
from  the  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  make  my  position  extremely  clear  on 
this  issue. 

I  am  completely  and  wholeheartedly 
opposed  to  the  concept  or  letting  the 
executive  make  a  unilateral  decision  and 
determination  on  when  It  will  begin 
pumping  arms  back  to  Chile  again.  They 
have  already  made  it.  and  when  they 
made  it.  they  made  It  to  the  extent  of 
more  than  $105  million  of  military  as- 
sistance now  in  the  pipeline.  They  are 
not  seeking  new  grant  aid  but  they  will 
seek  to  send  more  arms  to  that  country. 


So  I  know  what  the  admlnlstraUtm's  po- 
sition is  going  to  be.  With  only  a  few 
exceptions,  it  has  been  the  same  as  It  has 
been  since  the  first  time  the  junta  came 
to  power  in  ChUe.  It  has  been  working 
hand  In  glove  with  that  regime,  which 
has  been  a  part  of  the  gravest  violation 
of  human  rights  In  the  hemisphere  that 
we  have  seen  In  recent  years. 

I  will  do  everything  in  my  power — and 
the  decision  will  be  made  by  the  Sen- 
ate— to  have  Congress  exercise  Its  judg- 
ment on  this  matter. 

I  fall  to  find  persuasiveness  In  the 
statements  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  that  the  President— acting 
alone— even  with  an  international  agen- 
cy's review  in  the  future  as  a  suggested 
basis  on  action — should  be  able  to  resume 
the  flow  of  weapons  to  the  Junta.  In  fact, 
the  record  Is  clear.  The  International 
agencies  have  found  pervasive.  Institu- 
tionalized and  continuing  violations  of 
human  rights  In  Chile. 

I  know  that  there  are  those  who  say, 
that  is  in  the  past;  let  us  look  at  what  is 
happening  today.  I  am  completely  will- 
ing to  let  any  falrmlnded  group  examine 
the  situation  today.  If  they  had  examined 
it  3  weeks  ago,  they  would  have  found 
the  same  thing  that  the  British  Foreign 
Minister  had  found;  that  Is,  that  there  is 
a  continuation  of  the  use  of  torture.  They 
found  it  used  against  a  British  doctor 
and  withdrew  their  own  representation 
in  ChUe.  Here  we  are,  talking  about  per- 
mitting the  President  to  Issue  a  waiver 
on  our  prohibition  on  arms  transfers  I 
would  oppose  that  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  that  every- 
body is  stating  his  position  on  It.  I  un- 
derstand very  clearly  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  but  I  want 
to  indicate  what  my  position  on  this  Is- 
sue is  today. 

We  are  talking  about  military  assist- 
ance. We  are  not  talking  about  a  food 
program  or  a  milk  program  to  look  after 
poor  chUdren  In  Santiago.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  military  equipment  that  is  used 
to  torture  citizens.  Including  many  who 
have  been  longtime  friends  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  No  one  said  that  more  elo- 
quently than  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota earlier  today.  I  think  the  Senate  has 
gone  on  record  on  this  Issue.  I  believe 
that  that  is  an  important  vote. 

There  has  been  a  failure  of  American 
foreign  policy  In  recent  times.  It  has  been 
the  fact  that  we  have  not  put  the  issue 
of  human  rights  In  the  forefront  of 
American  policy.  Now  that  we  have 
walked  up  a  lltUe  hill  to  register  our  dis- 
approval of  human  rights  violations  In 
Chile.  I  am  not  going  to  be  one  who  Is 
going  to  see  us  Just  walk  right  back  down 
again  and  turn  that  Issue  back  to  the 
executive. 

We  have  withdrawn  the  amendment, 
but  I  want,  as  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  my  good  friend  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  understand  to 
emphasize  the  Importance  of  this  human 
rights  Issue.  I  do  not  envy  their  job  in 
trying  to  steer  legislation  through  this 
body. 

I  want  to  make  It  very  clear  that  I 
have  supported  the  various  programs  for 
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aid  and  assistance  over  the  years.  I  know 
what  is  going  on  outside  with  the  admin- 
istration. They  are  out  there  In  the  cor- 
ridors, saying,  "You  are  going  to  lose  my 
vote  in  terms  of  final  passage."  if  you 
adopt  certain  amendments. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee, the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, who  has  been  tireless  In  his  pursuit 
of  human  rights  and  liberties  in  his  serv- 
ice in  this  body  and  as  a  leader  of  this 
country.  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  who  has  been  tireless  In  that 
pursuit.  I  just  hope  that  In  every  bill 
that  comes  before  this  body,  we  can  in- 
sure that  this  body  stands  on  the  side 
as  protecting  human  rights. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  as- 
sure the  Senator  that  this  bill  contains 
the  strongest  provision  on  human  rights 
that  has  ever  been  written  in  legislation 
dealing  with  international  relations.  I 
assure  him  that  I  will  not  retreat  from 
it,  even  1  inch.  I  think  this  is  a  funda- 
mental moral  question  that  is  vital  to 
our  foreign  policy. 

I  see  my  friend  presiding,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) ,  who.  on  the  issue  of  food  aid, 
saw  the  some  issue  of  human  rights  and 
human  need.  We  have  done  things  in 
Congress  ]n  this  field  that  no  one  would 
have  believed  ix>ssible  a  few  years  ago.  I 
am  proud  of  it  and  we  are  not  going  to 
back  off. 

The  Senator  can  be  assured  that  we 
shall  have  remedies  In  legislation  that 
protect  the  life  and  the  dignity  of  people. 
That  is  what  this  country  is  supposed 
to  stand  for.  and  In  the  Bicentennial 
Year,  I  think  it  might  not  be  a  bad  idea 
to  Incorporate  that  In  all  of  our  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  briefly 
explain  why  I  have  chosen  not  to  call 
up  my  amendment  to  S.  2662.  This 
amendment  would  have  required  full  ap- 
proval by  the  entire  Senate,  in  either 
open  or  secret  session,  before  any  funds 
could  be  transferred  or  reprogramed  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  or  facilitating 
covert  military  or  paramilitary  opera- 
tions In  foreign  countries. 

The  need  for  such  an  amendment  is 
clear.  In  the  past,  this  authority  has  been 
seriously  abused  as  a  device  for  providing 
money  for  secret  military  operations  for 
which  no  other  funds — or  insufficient 
funds — were  available  or  which  had  not 
been  approved  by  the  Congress.  Despite 
this,  there  is  ciurenOy  no  formal  struc- 
ture for  either  approving  or  denying  re- 
programlng  or  transfer  requests.  In  fact. 
In  most  cases  only  one  or  two  monbers 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  ever 
see  such  requests. 

While  this  might  be  acceptable  pro- 
cedure in  the  case  of  minor  changes  in 
funding  in  some  small  domestic  pro- 
grams, clearly  it  Is  Inappropriate  where 
matters  of  war  and  peace  are  concerned. 
We  have  learned  the  hard  way  that  wars 
often  begin  by  a  slow  process  of  accre- 
tion, the  first  step  of  which  might  be  the 
provision  to  one  force  or  another  In  a 
foreign  country  of  reprogramed  Ameri- 


can money.  I  think  that  the  question  of 
whether  this  Nation  should  or  should  not 
become  involved  in  a  foreign  conflict  is 
one  that  is  much  too  Important  to  be 
made  by  one  man — ^whoever  he  is — and 
riglitfully  should  be  subjected  to  the  en- 
tire Senate  for  careful  consideration  and 
studied  debate.  This  was  the  reason  I 
chose  to  submit  an  amendment  to  this 
bill. 

However,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  fine 
job  that  the  Select  Committee  on  InteL- 
ligence  Oversight,  chaired  by  Senator 
Chusch,  has  been  doing  In  the  area  of 
establishing  controls  on  our  Involvement 
in  foreign  military  and  paramilitary 
operations.  Senator  Church  has  In- 
formed me  that  his  report,  together  with 
its  recommendations  for  preventing  fu- 
ture abuse  of  reprograming  and  transfer 
authority,  will  be  available  by  the  first 
of  April.  Therefore,  in  deference  to  the 
work  of  Senator  Church  and  the  other 
distinguished  members  of  that  commit- 
tee, I  have  chosen  to  withdraw  my 
amendment  pending  their  recommenda- 
tions. 

Nonetheless,  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  state  categorically  that  I  regard  this 
problon  as  a  serious  one  that  warrants 
immediate  attention.  I  plan  to  carefulJb^ 
study  the  select  committee's  recom- 
mendations in  this  area.  And  I  am  re- 
serving the  right  to  propose  my  amend- 
ment at  some  future  date  If  the  recom- 
mendations of  that  body  are  not  strong 
enough  to  Insure  a  reasoned  debate  on 
matters  of  such  importance,  or  if  those 
recommendations  are  not  acted  upon 
promptly.  I  think  it  is  high  time  the 
Senate  act  to  restore  the  much-needed 
balance  between  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive  In  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  appreciate  the 
cooperation  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. I  do  believe  that  all  amendments 
relating  to  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  should  be  withheld  from  consid- 
eration on  this  bill. 

POBZIGN   POUCT  BT  KEPBOCRAMING 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  If  my 
colleague  from  California  had  been  able 
to  offer  his  reprograming  amendment 
today,  I  had  Intended  to  raise  some 
questions  about  this  process  as  it  Is  used 
in  foreign  policy.  Instead.  I  would  like 
to  list  for  the  Record  some  questions  I 
had  pr^xared  for  discussion  during  the 
debate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
questions  be  entered  in  the  Record  after 
the  r«narks  of  Senator  Tunnby.  Also  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  just  after 
my  remarks  the  following  materials  be 
printed:  First,  an  article  by  Leslie  Gelb 
In  tiie  New  York  Times  of  January  21. 
entitled  "Decision  Near  on  Disputed  Aid 
to  Zaire";  second,  pages  1  through  4  of  a 
DOD  document  entitied  "Implementa- 
tion of  Reprograming  of  Appropriated 
Funds." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

QUSBTIOMS  BT  SENATOB  HtTlCPHBZT 

Following  are  questions  Senators  sbould. 
It  seems  to  me,  be  considering  (I  recognize 


tbat  all  these  could  not  necessarily  be  an- 
swered In  an  open  Senate  session) : 

Question. — Has  any  reprogrammlng  of 
funds  been  requested  In  the  Defense' Depart- 
ment budget,  or  other  agency  budgets,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  covert  CIA 
operation  In  any  foreign  covmtry  since  the 
Angola  debate  in  December? 

Question. — Has  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  approved  any  reprogrammlng  for 
covert  military  or  paramUitary  operations 
since  Dec.  19  when  the  Senate  voted  <m 
Angola? 

Question. — What  procedure  was  foUowed 
on  Jan.  19  when  Administration  officials  re- 
portedly (see  Les  Oelb  Jan.  21  NYT  story) 
informed  several  conunlttee  chairmen  of 
Secretary  Kissinger's  intention  to  immedi- 
ately grant  an  emergency  loan  of  $10  mUUon 
to  Zaire? 

Question. — Would  the  $10  million  loan  to 
Zaire  allow  that  country  to  release  a  com- 
parable amount  to  its  aUies  in  Angola? 

Question. — Just  how  Is  aid  redirected  from 
one  country  to  another? 

Question. — ^In  the  case  of  the  alleged  recent 
authorization  by  the  President  to  funnel 
CIA  funds  to  political  parties  in  Italy — about 
which  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
other  committees  were  briefed  in  early  De- 
cember— was  a  request  for  reprogrammlng 
funds  for  this  purpose  ever  made  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee?  Or  was  that  com- 
mittee ever  advised  of  any  funds  being 
specifically  designated  for  Italy  from  the 
lump  sum  CIA  budget  (which  Is  contained 
In  the  DOD  budget)  ? 

Question. — Would  the  authorization  com- 
mittees, e.g..  Armed  Services  or  Foreign 
Relations,  necessarUy  know  when  a  repro- 
grammlng request  is  pending  or  when  a 
"spend  out"  decision  in  re  a  particular  con- 
tingency fund  has  been  made?  In  other 
words.  Is  there  any  synchronization  here? 

Question. — Has  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  designated — under  reprogram- 
mlng procedures — covert  CIA  operations  "as 
a  matter  of  special  Interest"  requiring  prior 
committee  approval? 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  21, 1976] 

Decision  Nkab  on  DiayuTau  Aid  to  Zaike 
(By  Leslie  H.  Oelb) 

Washington,  January  20. — State  Depart- 
ment officials  are  expected  to  decide  In  a 
few  days  whether  to  go  ahead  despite  objec- 
tions from  key  Congressional  leaders  with 
an  emergency  loan  of  $10  million  to  Zaire, 
according  to  Government  officials. 

The  Congressional  leaders  are  concerned 
that  the  aid  would  aUow  Zaire  to  release  a 
comparable  amount  of  funds  to  Its  aUies 
fighting  in  the  Angolan  civil  war.  The  Cen- 
tral Intdllgence  Agency  has  been  f  unnellng 
covert  military  aid  and  cash  through  Zaire 
to  the  two  Western-supported  Angolan  Ub- 
eratlon  groups  fighting  the  group  supported 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Administration  officials  informed  several 
committee  chairmen  last  night  the  Intention 
of  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger  to 
give  the  aid  immediately.  The  chairmen  ob- 
jected, and  high  State  Department  officials 
suspended  the  order  to  execute  the  loan. 

One  official  said:  "We  have  not  gone 
ahead — sret;  we're  trying  to  see  If  we  can  meet 
Congressional  objections." 

Officials  of  the  Africa  bureau  of  the  State 
Department  argue  that  the  $10  million  In 
Indiistrlal  credits  Is  urgently  needed  to  meet 
the  deteriorating  economic  situation  In  Zaire. 

Other  officials  in  the  State  Department  are 
lees  concerned  about  Zaire  than  about  the 
danger  of  a  new  ruptiire  in  rtiatloiM  with 
Congress  if  the  wishes  of  the  representatlveB 
are  ignored. 

The  State  Department  Is  legaUy  entitled  to 
provide  the  aid  without  specific  legislative 
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authority,  but  Congreaslonal  leaden  said 
that  they  would  regard  thia  as  a  breach  of 
a  two-year  working  relationship. 

Congress  has  not  passed  a  new  forelgn-ald 
bill  this  year.  In  the  absence  of  new  legis- 
lation, aid  programs  are  continued  by  means 
of  a  resolution  continuing  spending  author- 
ity based  on  last  year's  aid  bill. 

AID   CAN    BK   RXDIKECTSD 

Operating  within  these  resolutions,  the 
Administration  can  redirect  aid  from  one 
country  to  another  or  increase  aid  to  a  coun- 
try without  Congressional  approval.  It  Is 
merely  required  to  Inform  Congress  16  dajrs 
before  carrying  out  Its  decision. 

Under  an   arrangement  In  effect  for  the 
last  two  years,  however,  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  Invariably  been  responsive  to  ob- 
jections    by    committee     chairmen,     elthei 
modifying   decisions   or   reversing   them   1: 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  chairmen. V 

Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye,  Democrat  of  Hay 
wall  and  chairman  of  the  Senate  approprla-/ 
tlons  subcommittee  on  foreign  operations 
was  Informed  of  the  decision  to  send  the  ali 
yesterday  afternoon.  He  immediately  regis- 
tered his  objections  with  Mr.  Kissinger.       7 

In  a  telephone  interview  today,  Mr.  Inoqye 
said  he  had  assumed  that  the  aid  had  alrei^y 
been  given,  but  said  that  he  was  pleased  to 
hear  of  the  reconsideration,  given  the  fact 
that  "the  Administration  has  honored  the 
working  relationship  until  now." 

ASSXTRANCBS  SOTTGHT 

Representative  Clement  J.  Zablockl,  Demo- 
crat of  Wisconsin,  and  a  key  member  of  the 
House  International  Relations  Committee, 
said  that  he  might  favor  certain  kinds  of  aid 
to  Zaire  If  there  were  assurances  that  the  aid 
would  not  directly  or  indirectly  find  Its  way 
Into  Angola. 

He  added:  "But  If  the  State  Department 
does  not  follow  Congressional  desires  on  this 
matter,  we  will  rewrite  the  law  to  require 
prior  approval"  of  every  decision  to  redirect, 
or  Increase  aid. 

Representative  Otto  E.  Passman.  Democrat 
of  Louisiana  and  chairman  of  the  House  ap- 
propriations subcommittee  on  foreign  opera- 
tions, said  In  an  interview  today  that  he  gave 
his  approval  to  the  aid  yesterday,  "But  I'm 
protesting  It  today;  I  don't  think  they've 
Justified  it." 

Mr.  Passman  and  Mr.  Inouye  objected  to 
a  similar  State  Department  request  for  Zaire 
In  October.  At  this  time,  Mr.  Kissinger  was 
seeking  $22.7  million  in  long-term  loans  for 
Zaire,  but  did  not  go  ahead  with  the  loan 
because  of  Congressional  objections. 

ACTION  CALLED  AN  AFFRONT 

Representative  David  R.  Obey,  Democrat  of 
Wisconsin,  a  member  of  Mr.  Passman's  sub- 
committee, called  yesterday's  notification  by 
the  Administration  "an  attempt  to  slip  one 
by  before  Congress  has  a  chance  to  act." 

"It's  stupid  and  an  affront  to  the  express 
concerns  of  Congress,"  he  said. 

So  far  this  year.  Zaire  has  received  $15 
million  in  Go vemment -sponsored  commer- 
cial credits.  The  State  Department  is  seeking 
$19  million  additional  In  military  credit 
sales,  and  a  $20  million  loan  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank. 

President  Mobutu  Sese  Seko  of  Zaire  has 
been  a  supporter  of  United  States  policy  In 
Africa  In  recent  years.  On  Monday,  following 
the  emergency  meeting  of  the  Organization 
for  African  Unity,  Mr.  Mobutu  charged  Mos- 
cow with  "Intolerable  Intervention"  in 
Angola. 

DCPAXTMENT    OF    DEFENSE    INSTBUCTION 

Subject:   Implementation  of  Reprogrammlng 
of  Appropriated  Funds. 

I.    REISSTTANCE    AND    PtTSPOSE 

A.  This  Instruction  Implements  the  policies 
stated  in  reference  (a)  which  reflect  recogni- 


tion by  the  Congress  of  the  practice  of  re- 
programming  Department  of  Defense  funds 
covered  In  Department  of  Defense  Appropria- 
tion Acts  as  a  necessskry.  desirable  and  timely 
device  for  achieving  flexibility  In  the  execu- 
tion of  Defense  programs. 

B.  The  Instruction  establishes  an  (Mtlerly 
system  for  obtaining  approvals  and  related 
operating  procedures  designed  to  assure  that 
the  responsible  officials  keep  faith  with  the 
Committees  and  the  Congress  by  ( 1 )  respect- 
ing ^he  integrity  of  the  Justifications  pre- 
senteosnsupport  of  fund  authorizations  and 
ludget  retH^ests,  and  (2)  providing  timely  in- 
formation orh>^ny  significant  deviations  from 
/approved  prograiiu.  The  system: 

1.  Establishes  th^base  from  which  such  ac- 
tions may  be  taken. 

2.  Specifies  reprogrammlng  actions  requir- 
ing prior  specific  written  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  or  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (Comptroller) . 

3.  Specifies  reprogrammlng  actions  requir- 
ing prior  approval  of  or  timely  notification  to 
one  or  more  of  the  Committees  of  Congress. 

4.  Establishes  procedures  for  submission, 
approval,  and  processing  of  reprogrammlng 
actions. 

5.  Prescribes  a  semiannual  report  In  sum- 
mary form  reflecting  all  reprogrammlng  ac- 
tions previously  submitted  to  Congress,  to- 
gether with  identification  of  the  less  signifi- 
cant reprogrammlng  actions  not  otherwise 
requiring  submission  or  approval  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Instruction.  Additionally,  a 
special  quarterly  report  as  required  by  at- 
tachment 2  to  enclosure  3  hereto  will  be  pro- 
vided. 

C.  Reference  (b)  Is  hereby  superseded  and 
cancelled. 

n.  applicabiutt  and  scope 
The  provisions  of  this  Instruction  apply 
to  the  Military  Departments  and  Defense 
Agencies  and  encompass  all  appropriation  ac- 
counts covered  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriation  Act 

m.  DEFiNmoNs  and  cRrrxBiA 

A.  Reprogrammlng  actions  are  defined  as 
changes  in  the  application  of  financial  re- 
sources from  the  purpose  originally  contem- 
plated and  budgeted  for,  testified  to,  and  de- 
scribed m  the  Justifications  submitted  to  the 
congressional  committees  In  support  of  fund 
authorizations  and  budget  requests. 

B.  Requests  for  reprogrammlng  of  funds  or 
requests  for  use  of  transfer  authority  under 
Public  Law  93-437  (herein  called  general 
transfer  authority)  (reference  (d) ),  or  simi- 
lar provisions  In  subsequent  DoD  Appropria- 
tion Acts,  may  not  be  considered  where  the 
Item  for  which  reprogrammlng  or  transfer 
authority  is  requested  has  been  denied  by  the 
Congress. 

C.  Requests  for  reprogrammlng  of  funds 
shall  not  be  presented  to  the  Congress  and 
general  transfer  authority  may  not  be  used 
unless  for  higher  priority  Items,  based  on 
unforeseen  military  requirements,  than  those 
for  which  funds  were  originally  appropriated 
(Public  Law  93-437,  reference  (d).) 

IV.     base    for    REPROCRAMMINa    ACTIONS 

A.  The  "Base  for  Reprogrammlng  Actions" 
Is  established  Immediately  after  final  con- 
gressional action  on  fund  authorizations  and 
budget  requests.  It  identifies  the  purposes, 
in  terms  of  Items  or  activities  measured  in 
quantities  and  amounts,  for  which  funds 
have  been  authorized  and  appropriated. 

B.  A  report  on  the  base  for  reprogrammlng 
actions  will  be  prepared  In  accordance  with 
the  Instructions  contained  In  enclosure  1 
and  submitted  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Comptroller)  for  prompt  transmis- 
sion to  the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on 
Appropriations,  and  to  the  House  and  Sen- 


ate Committees  on  Armed  Services,  as  ap- 
propriate. 

v.     aCPROGRAMMINO    ACTIONS    RXQUIRINO    PRKK 
APPROVAL    OF    CONGRESSIONAL    COMlCITTEn 

A.  DoD  Directive  7250.6  (reference  (a) )  re- 
quires specific  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  or  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
on  all  reprogrammlng  actions  prior  to  their 
subnUssion  to  the  House  and  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  and  to  the  House 
and  Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations 
for  Committee  approval. 

1.  Prior  Committee  approval,  as  specified 
In  subsections  V3.  and  C,  below,  is  re- 
quired on  any  reprogrammlng  action  involv- 
ing the  application  of  funds,  irre^ectlve  of 
the  amount,  to: 

a.  Items  or  activities  for  which  specific  re- 
ductions In  the  amounts  originally  requested 
were  made  by  the  Congress. 

b.  Increase  the  procurement  quantity  of 
im  Individual  aircraft,  missile,  naval  vessel, 
tracked  combat  vehicle,  other  weapon  or  tor- 
pedo and  related  support  equipment,  for 
which  funds  are  authorized  under  10  U.S.C. 
138  (reference  (c)). 

c.  Reprogrammlng  action  which,  by  natura 
of  the  action.  Is  known  to  be  or  has  been 
designated  as  a  matter  of  special  Interest  to 
one  or  more  committees. 

d.  Items  In  a  fiscal  year  approved  program 
subsequent  to  a  fiscal  year  approved  pro- 
gram from  which  the  resources  are  d«-lved 
(i^jplies  to  Shipbuilding  and  Conversion, 
Navy,  FY  1971   and  prior,  only). 

2.  In  proposing  any  prior  aji^roval  repro- 
grammlng action.  Including  thoee  Instances 
when  the  DD  Form  1415  requests  the  use  of 
transfer  authority,  the  reprogrammlng  re- 
quest must  Include  a  statement  that  the  pro- 
posal meets  all  the  administrative  and  legal 
requirements  of  the  Congress. 

B.  The  prior  approval  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and 
of  the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations will  be  obtained  on  reprogram- 
mlng actions  specified  In  subparagraphs 
VA.lji.  through  d.,  prior  to  their  Implemen- 
tation, when  such  items  or  activities  have 
been  covered  by  legislation  authorizing  the 
appropriation  of  the  funds  Involved  (10 
U.S.C.  138,  reference  (c) ) . 

C.  The  prior  approval  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations  will 
be  obtained  with  respect  to  all  other  rejMt)- 
gramming  actions  specified  in  subparagraphs 
VJi.lA.,  c.  and  d.,  prior  to  their  Implementa- 
tion. 

D.  A  separate  "Reprogrammlng  Action" 
(DD  Form  1415)  will  be  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Comptroller)  for  each  proposed  reprogram- 
mlng requiring  prior  approval  of  one  or  more 
congressional  committees.  Such  submission 
will  be  limited  to  those  line  Items  which  re- 
quire such  approval  and  the  related  off- 
setting line  Item  or  Items  necessary  to  abow 
the  source  of  fund  resources  being  applied 
to  the  prior  approval  action  and  the  dispo- 
sition of  any  balance  of  fund  resources  not  so 
applied.  Encloeiire  2  contains  Instructions 
for  the  preparation  of  DD  Form  1416. 

E.  After  approval  by  the  Secretary  or  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  reprogram- 
mlng action  will  be  transmitted  promptly  to: 

1.  The  House  and  Senate  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  and  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Appropriations  when  the 
Items  or  activities  are  covered  by  legislation 
authorizing  the  appropriation  of  the  funds 
Involved  (10  U.S.C.  138,  reference  (c)). 

2.  The  House  and  Senate  Committees  on 
Appropriations  with  respect  to  all  other  such 
reprogrammlng  actions. 

F.  The  foregoing  proposed  reprogrammlng 
actions  will  not  be  Implemented  until  after 
all  applicable  congressional  committees  have 
approved  the  proposed  reprogrammlngs.  Aa 
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soon  as  clearance  Is  received  from  all  appli- 
cable committees,  the  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (Program/ Budget)  will  ad- 
vise, in  writing,  the  DoD  Component  con- 
cerned of  committee  action  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  reprogrammlng  action  ntay  be 
Implemented. 

AICENDMEjrr    NO.   1399 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1399. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) .  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  58,  lines  9  and  10,  strike  out  "The 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Human  Rights,  De- 
partment of  State"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"The  Secretary  of  State". 

On  page  58,  line  16,  strike  out  "Director" 
and  insert  thereof  "Secretary". 

On  page  59,  beginning  with  line  5,  strike 
out  all  through  line  30  on  page  63. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  could 
be  inspired  by  what  I  hear  this  afternoon 
if  I  felt  that  the  people  who  are  enunci- 
ating these  things  had  the  same  concern 
about  people  in  lef  twing  dictatorships  as 
they  do  about  people  in  rightwlng  dic- 
tatorships. I  wonder  if  they  swe  aware  of 
the  torture  that  goes  on  in  leftwing  dic- 
tatorships. I  wonder  if  they  are  aware 
that  the  leftwing  dictatorships  seek  to 
export  their  brand  of  tyranny  else- 
where, whereas  the  right-wing  dictator- 
ships do  not.  There  is  a  sense  of  incon- 
sistency here  this  afternoon.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. There  is  a  lot  of  hypocrisy.  I  am  a 
little  tired 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  a  little  bit  tired  of 
our  gohig  after  the  rightwing  juntas  that 
want  to  be  our  friend,  regardless  of  their 
moral  and  social  values  who  identify  a 
common  interest  with  us.  But  the  Marx- 
ist dictatorships  seem  to  be  aU  right.  I 
get  a  little  tired  of  this.  We  sort  of  ob- 
scure the  national  interest  in  this  coim- 
try.  We  push  aside  the  people  who 
identify  their  interests  with  us  because 
we  do  not  like  what  they  do  internally. 
We  can  certainly  continue  not  to  like 
what  they  do  internally.  But  at  the  same 
time,  we  pander — yes,  we  pander — to  the 
leftwing  dictatorships,  which.  I  warrant, 
have  more  political  prisoners  in  their 
jails  than  the  rightwing  dictatorships  do. 

Yes,  I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Texas,  I  do  not  care  what 
kind  of  dictatorship  it  is.  I  vote  no- 
right,  left,  upside  down,  inside  out, 
aroimd  the  comer,  in  the  center, 
wherever  it  is.  The  dictatorship  that 
violates  these  rights  is  not  the  kind  of 
government  we  ought  to  be  helping,  par- 
ticularly with  military  assistance. 

When  it  comes  to  hiunanitarian  assist- 
ance, we  try  to  help  people.  But  what 
Senator  here  would  vote  to  make  avail- 
able, on  a  cash  or  credit  basis,  weapons 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  or  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  or  Cuba? 


Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  srield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Some  of  the  same  people 
who  voted  against  aid  to  Chile  today 
opposed  an  amendment  I  offered  on  this 
floor  sometime  ago  to  deny  aid  to  Su- 
karno, who  was  tortiu-ing  and  killing 
people  by  the  hundreds  and  by  the 
thousands. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  this  one. 

Mr.  TOWER.  No;  not  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  But  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  was  one  of  those.  If  he 
would  like  to  come  out  on  the  floor  and 
explain  why  that  is  up  to  him. 

The  f  ax5t  of  the  matter  is  that  the  argu- 
ment we  got  then  was,  ah,  but  a  great 
day  might  come.  Leave  it  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  President.  Do  not  legislate  to 
deny  all  aid  to  Sukarno,  because  that 
great  day  might  come  when  he  will  have 
a  change  of  heart,  or  the  people  of  Indo- 
nesia might  rise  up  and  throw  him  out. 
Thank  God,  they  finally  did. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Cheers. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  glad  that  day  did 
come. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  the  Senator 
have  that  amendment  he  wants  to  bring 
up? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes;  but  I  wanted  to  talk 
about  that,  because  it  bears  directly  on 
what  we  have  before  us  today. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Good. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  before  ad- 
dressing the  specific  provisions  of  my 
amendment,  I  would  like  to  raise  what  I 
perceive  to  be  a  few  fundamental  issues 
implicit  in  the  policy  set  forth  by  this 
bill. 

First,  I  would  remind  my  colleagues 
that  there  is  already  stated  in  existing 
law — section  502B  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961 — a  statement  of  policy 
very  similar  to  that  contained  in  this 
bill. 

However,  S.  2662.  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  would 
establish  a  new  procedure  whereby  a 
newly  created  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Hiunan  Rights  would  be  required  to  sub- 
mit to  Congress  on  request  a  statement 
containing  a  detailed  description  of  prac- 
tices on  the  part  of  a  recipient  country 
considered  to  be  "gross  violations  of  hu- 
man rights."  Congress  could  then  ter- 
minate or  restrict  security  assistance  to 
this  coimtry  by  concurrent  resolution, 
apart  from  its  regular  annual  authoriza- 
tions and  oversight  authority  already 
established  by  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  we  should  con- 
sider the  question  of  how  the  United 
States  should  reconcile  its  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  observance  of  human  rights 
with  its  policy  to  strive  for  regional  sta- 
bility in  the  critical  regions  of  the  world. 
Where  should  our  ultimate  priorities  lie? 
How  may  we  deal  with  the  practical  and 
imavoidable  consequences  which  could 
stem  from  managing  our  security  assist- 
ance programs  in  this  fashion? 

Let  us  consider  how  this  new  pro- 
cedure would  affect  those  nations  who 
receive  aid  and  purchase  defense  mate- 
rials from  the  United  States.  How  would 
it  affect  their  own  security  with  respect 
to  their  potential  stdversaries?  How  will 
it  affect  their  perceptions  of  our  concern 


for  their  security?  Will  they  appreciate 
smd  understand  our  emphasis  on  social 
justice,  or  will  they  consider  ours  an 
imperial  attitude  and  simply  turn  else- 
where for  their  defense  needs? 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
critical  question  relates  most  signifi- 
cantly to  what  our  policy  should  be  with 
respect  to  nations  which  are  not  closely 
alined  to  the  United  States.  There  are 
many  countries  that  we  would  not  for- 
mally label  as  "allies"  in  the  strict  sense, 
to  which  we  provide  security  assistance 
and  to  which  we  sell  defense  materials. 
Few  of  these  nations  are  what  we  would 
term  "fully  developed"  in  the  economic 
sense;  few  possess  the  sophisticated 
political  systems  and  social  values  asso- 
ciated with  the  major  western  powers. 
It  is  safe  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  some 
of  these  nations  do  not  share,  at  this 
point  in  history,  the  d^ree  of  concern 
prevalent  in  the  United  States  for  what 
we  consider  to  be  "human  rights." 

Before  we  act  on  this  bill,  let  us  decide 
what  our  foreign  policy  goals,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  these  nations,  should 
be.  Then  let  us  arrive  at  the  best  pro- 
cedures for  the  pursuit  of  this  policy. 

Should  we  adopt  a  policy  which  could 
serve  to  turn  these  nations  away  from 
the  United  States  and  thereby  encourage 
them  to  seek  assistance  from  other  major 
powers — powers  which  may  well  have 
absolutely  no  regard  for  human  rights? 
I  cannot  see  how  this  would  serve  either 
the  course  of  the  world  peace,  or  the 
course  of  human  rights.  I  ask  if  this  sort 
of  device  for  preserving  human  rights  in 
fact  preserves  anything,  or  does  it,  under 
a  more  thoughtful  review,  only  compli- 
cate our  efforts  to  seek  stability  among 
nations,  particularly  those  not  closely 
alined  to  the  United  States  at  this 
moment  in  history. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  urge  a  serious 
consideration  by  the  Members  of  this 
body  as  to  what  the  essential  direction 
and  purpose  of  our  policies  in  this  vital 
area  should  be,  and  what  procedures  we 
should  establish  to  pursue  these  policies 
in  the  name  of  international  peace. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  had  to  step  out  for  a  minute. 
The  Senate  will  be  the  loser,  but  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  will  be  the 
gainer  by  the  chance  to  say  a  few  words 
on  his  own. 

Mr.  TOWER.  May  I  say  further  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  may  be  the 
loser  because  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey is  most  eloquent  and  he  aided  and 
abetted  my  cause  the  other  day  on  the 
most  telling  part  of  the  argument,  and 
now  I  hate  to  see  him  on  the  other 
side. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  is  most  gra- 
cious in  his  remarks. 

May  I  say  this,  not  in  the  spirit  of 
levity,  but  we  had  a  bUl,  it  passed.  We 
had  a  law — ^I  forget  the  name  of  it— 
which  had  to  do  with  election  financing, 
and  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Supreme  Court 
took  interesting  action  in  respect  to 
that  legislation. 

In  some  ways,  the  Supreme  Court  in 
regard  to  that  law,  its  action,  in  effect, 
eliminating  the  commission  which  was 
set  up  under  the  law  to  provide  the 
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machinery  for  its  enforcement,  struck 
the  law,  although  the  Supreme  Court  said 
certain  substantive  provisions  could  be 
stated  as  principles  and  still  remain. 

Well,  that  is  about  what  the  Sena- 
tor would  do  here.  He  would  provide  that 
It  is  against  the  law  for  us  to  provide 
security  assistance  to  any  country  the 
government  of  which  engages  in  a  con- 
sistent pattern  of  gross  violations  of  in- 
ternationally recognized  human  rights. 
The  Senator  accepts  that,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  and  would  provide  instead  of  the 
machinery  for  enforcement  of  that  sec- 
tion which  we  worked  out  very  carefully, 
and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  of  AID,  he  would  sub- 
stitute a  provision  just  for  reporting  by 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

Now,  as  to  that  matter  of  who  makes 
the  reports  or  what  executive  agency  is 
responsible  for  making  the  determina- 
tion in  the  first  instance  that  the  coimtry 
Is  engaged  in  practices  of  this  sort,  we 
first  had  in  there  a  provision  that  the 
President  should  make  that  determina- 
tion. This  was  later  changed  in  the  proc- 
ess of  our  working  on  the  bill  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  But  we  still  felt,  and 
the  people  downtown  represented  to  us, 
that  this  would  be  an  embarrassment  for 
the  Secretary  of  State,  as  it  would  in- 
deed have  been  a  greater  embarrassment 
for  the  President,  to  make  a  determina- 
tion with  respect  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try, with  which  either  of  those  officers 
had  to  deal  on  a  daily  basis,  that  it  is  in- 
volved in  a  gross  violation  of  human 
rights,  so  we  changed  that. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I  fully  understand  what 
the  Senator  is  saying,  and  I  appreciate 
the  desire  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  to  shoulder  the  burden  itself 
and  take  it  from  the  shoiUders  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Secretary  of  State.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  I  am  not  so  much  concerned 
about  the  embarrassment  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Secretary  of  State  as  I  am 
the  embarrassment  of  the  United  States. 
I  know  what  influences  play  on  this  Con- 
gress here  and  what  we  are  very  likely 
to  do. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  think  maybe  we  are  com- 
ing to  a  parting  of  the  ways  at  that  point. 
I  think  our  shoulders  are  broad.  We  can 
assume  that  responsibility  and  the  em- 
barrassment will  not  be  an  undue  burden 
upon  the  coimtry.  After  all,  it  is  our 
money  we  are  talking  about.  After  all. 
most  people  in  this  country  feel,  and  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  does,  too.  that  anyone 
who  engages  in  a  gross  and  persistent 

course  of  violating  hiunan  rights 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  let  me  make  myself 
clear  on  that  point. 

Mr.  CASE.  Of  course,  I  yield.  It  Is  not 
necessary  because  we  accept  It. 

Mr.  TOWER.  We  Texans  have  long 
been  believers  in  human  rights,  even  be- 
fore we  had  the  law  to  enforce  it.  We  en- 
forced them  in  informal  and,  sometimes, 
in  allegedly  casual  ways. 

Mr.  CASE.  That  Is  quite  true.  I  am  sure 
we  do  not  differ  on  that.  The  only  ques- 
tion is  whether  we  are  going  to  use  this 
bill  in  any  way  as  an  instrumentality  or 


instrument,  perhaps,  would  be  more  ac- 
curate—in dealing  with  the  Senator  I 
know  that  precision  of  language  is. 
among  other  things,  a  matter  of  concern, 
and  properly  so.  The  only  question  is 
whether  we  are  going  to  use  this  bill  as  an 
instnunent  for  accomplishing  the  better- 
ment of  the  human  race  in  this  regard. 

So  I  do  not  feel  that  the  concerns  the 
Senator  has  are  really  justified.  I  think 
the  committee  has  done  a  good  job  in  this 
respect.  I  may  be  wrong,  and  if  I  am  I 
want  to  be  corrected,  but  I  think  in  gen- 
eral the  Department  of  State  has  ac- 
cepted this  version  of  the  bill  and  the 
machinery  that  we  set  up.  and  appre- 
ciates that  we  have  dealt  with  it  in  the 
way  In  which  we  have. 

Now.  as  far  as  the  rhetorical  part  of 
the  Senator's  remarks  Is  concerned, 
everybody  knows  that  no  one  In  this  body 
is  Interested  In  helping  a  Communist 
government  either  remain  Communist  or 
certainly  to  extend 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  accept  that,  and  I  want 
to  elaborate  on  that  matter  later. 

Mr.  CASE.  Of  course,  the  Senator  will. 

So  I  think  It  was  irrelevant  to  comment 
on  the  fact  that  we  are  not  talking  about 
here  in  this  bill  about  refusing  aid  to 
Communist  governments.  We  are  not  go- 
ing to  give  any  such  aid. 

So  far  as  dealing  with  a  country  which 
may  have  committed  errors  in  the  past 
and  passing  upon  the  determination  of 
its  change  of  heart  and  course  of  action, 
the  Senator  knows  how  this  Senator  feels 
about  that.  I  agree  with  the  spirit  of  the 
amendment  that  was  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  just  a 
moment  ago  in  a  somewhat  analogous 
situation,  so  I  do  not  think  we  are  faced 
with  the  question  of  helping  or  not  help- 
ing Communist  governments  or  our 
friends.  We  on  the  committee  do  not  feel 
that  governments  which  engage  in  pat- 
terns of  conduct  of  this  sort  ought  to  be 
helped  to  stay  in  office  by  aid  adminis- 
tered under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
military  or  otherwise. 

I  do  not  know  whether  my  friend  from 
Minnesota  would  like  to  cast  some  pearls 
before  swine  [laughter]  or  gild  the  lily 
here,  but  I  know  we  would  be  instructed 
If  he  did. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Well,  I  wonder  if  I  might 
outline  some  specific  changes  I  would  of- 
fer here  which  might  serve  partially  as  a 
response,  and  which  I  think  also  would 
serve  as  a  peg  on  which  we  could  hand 
our  hats  for  a  continuing  dialog  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  now  like  to  out- 
line the  specific  changes  I  would  offer 
to  the  "human  rights"  section  of  S.  2662. 

First,  my  proposal  would  retain  the 
statement  of  policy  with  respect  to  con- 
ducting U.S.  security  assistance  programs 
In  a  manner  which  will  promote  the  ob- 
servance of  internationally  recognized 
human  rights.  I  have  no  desire  for  us  to 
do  otherwise. 

My  amendment  would  retain  the  re- 
quirement for  an  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  concerning  practices  regarding 
the  observance  of  human  rights  in  each 
country  to  receive  U.S.  security  assist- 
ance. Under  my  proposal,  however,  these 
reports  would  be  submitted  by  the  Secre- 


tary of  State  rather  than  by  a  director  of 
the  Office  of  Human  Rights. 

My  amendment  would  delete  the  lan- 
guage establishing  an  Office  of  Human 
Rights  in  the  State  Department  and  au- 
thorizing the  director  of  that  office  to 
submit  to  Congress  on  request  a  special 
statement  citing  a  recipient  nation  for 
gross  violations  of  human  rights.  My 
amendment  would  tilso  delete  the  new 
and  additional  authority  for  Congress  to 
immediately  terminate  security  assist- 
ance to  such  countries  by  concurrent 
resolution. 

In  addition  to  the  fundamental  ques- 
tions which  I  discussed  earlier.  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  need  to  establish  a  new 
bureaucrat  in  the  State  Department  who 
would  be  empowered  to  issue  such  broad 
and  subjective  Judgments  on  possible 
"gross  violations  of  hiunan  rights."  I  fall 
to  see  how  such  public  citations  would 
serve  to  enhance  the  very  purpose  of  our 
foreign  policy.  I  fail  to  see  how  such  pub- 
lic citations  wUl  serve  the  International 
promotion  of  human  rights.  I  would  think 
that  a  more  reasoned  approach  of  per- 
suasion and  negotiation  would  prove  to 
be  more  fruitful  than  would  an  approach 
based  on  moral  pronoimcements  that 
could  well  Incur  indignation  abroad 

With  regard  to  the  additional  author- 
ity to  terminate  security  assistance  I 
would  point  out  that  Congress  already 
has  the  authority  to  terminate  mUitary 
aid  for  any  reason  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended.  I  would  also  remind 
my  colleagues  that  this  bill  elsewhere 
contains  several  provisions  concerning 
the  authority  of  Congress  to  disapprove 
military  sales  and  exports.  Additionally 
Congress  must  annually  authorize  mill-' 
t&iy  assistance  funds  for  each  recipient 
nation.  In  my  view,  Mr.  President,  these 
existing  authorities  are  sufficient  for 
supporting  our  stated  human  rights  pol- 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  will  provide  an  effective 
means  of  pursuing  our  stated  policies 
without  expanding  the  bureaucracy  and 
broadenhig  the  ah-eady  considerable 
range  of  administrative  decisions  and 
specific  responslbUlties  which  Congress 
must  carry  on  in  securing  our  security 
assistance  programs. 

In  my  view,  the  existing  law  perhaps 
even  goes  further  than  it  should  but  I 
am  willing  to  preserve  It,  and  what  I  am 
offering  here  Is  very  much  like  kissing 
your  sister— It  Is  not  really  that  much 
of  a  change  In  the  bill. 

In  any  case,  why  do  we  have  to  add 
to  the  layer  another  bureaucrat?  Here 
they  are,  talking  about  relieving  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  embarrassment  in 
a  bureaucracy,  and  then  inflict  that 
same  embarrassment  on  him  if  it  makes 
that  recommendation. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  really 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CASE.  When  we  get  right  down  to 
It,  I  do  not  want  to  unduly  delay  the 
debate  on  this  matter.  I  think  we  are 
prepared  to  go  to  a  vote  If  the  Senator 
Is  ready  to  at  any  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Can  the  Senator  from 
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Texas  faintly  denote  the  whistle  of  the 
steamroller  In  the  background? 

I  am  sure  I  can  understand  why  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  prepared  to 
go  to  an  Immediate  vote,  but  I  still  think 
perhaps  we  should  air  the  matter  a  bit 
further. 
Mr.  CASE.  Maybe  we  should. 
What  I  was  going  to  say  before  I  made 
that  111  considered  suggestion  was  that, 
really,  the  Senator  has  characterized  this 
amendment  better  tban,  almost,  I  could, 
and    certainly    more    frankly    than    I 
would — it  is  not  all  that  much. 
What  he  Is  doing,  and  the  only  thing 

he  has  really  done  about  this 

Mr.  TOWER.  What  I  mean  by  that  is 
that  it  does  not  really  dilute  our  ability 
to  deny  aid  on  any  grounds  we  prefer, 
whether  It  is  denial  of  Internal  human 
rights,  or  not. 

Mr.  CASE.  Hie  Senator  Is  quite  cor- 
rect in  referring  to  the  provision  under 
which  Congress  by  concurrent  resolution 
can  cut  off  sdd  for  any  cause  or.  Indeed, 
for  no  cause.  That  is  quite  true.  But 
that  is  different  from  establishing  a  sys- 
tematic way  in  which  a  review  is  made 
of  countries  where  this  sort  of  thing 
happens. 

Reports  are  provided  for,  publicity  at- 
taches to  that,  and  the  Congress  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  it  by  all  the  forces  of 
public  opinion,  as  I  think  it  should. 

When  the  Senator  claims  all  he  is 
doing  is  stripping  from  the  bill  a  provi- 
sion adding  a  bureaucratic  layer.  I  think 
he.  in  a  way,  protests  both  too  much  and 
too  little. 

This  job  is  going  to  be  done  or  it  is 
not  going  to  be  done.  If  it  is  going  to  be 
done,  it  is  going  to  be  done  by  people, 
and  if  the  Secretary  uf  State  fulfills  his 
obligation  under  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, he  would  have  to  have  the  same 
kind  of  advice  he  is  going  to  get  here 
from  the  director  that  we  would  establish 
with  a  specific  congressional  mandate  to 
perform  that  function. 

I  do  not  feel,  in  respect  to  this  com- 
plicating the  situation,  the  committee  bill 
is  in  any  respect  subject  to  criticism  the 
Senator  raises  against  it.  But  I  do  feel 
that  there  would  be  a  very  definite  re- 
duction in  the  effectiveness  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  provision  if  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  should  carry. 
I  hope  it  will  not. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  how  much  time  there  is  on  this 
side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  19  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  need 
for  the  moment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
please  reserve  some  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will,  indeed,  for 
the  Senator  that  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  this  particular  provision  in  this 
legislation,  the  Senator  trom  California. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  revised  sec- 
tion of  the  committee  report  B  relating 
to  the  Human  Rights  Provision. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BXVIBED  SSCnON-BT-SXCTION  AMALTSIS 
SBCnOM    111.   HXnCAM   SIGHTS 

This  section  revises  Section  602B  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.  The  Committee  feels 
strongly  that  human  rights  considerations 
should  be  a  key  factor  In  determining  both 
the  rec^lents  and  levels  of  security  assist- 
ance. WhUe  the  Committee  recognizes  that 
the  United  States  has  other  national  In- 
terests that  are  served  by  such  assistance,  it 
believes  that  where  the  proposed  recipient 
Is  a  gross  violator  of  human  rights,  the  bur- 
den of  proof  Is  on  those  who  wish  to  provide 
the  assistance,  not  those  who  want  to  ter- 
minate It. 

Subsection  (a)(1)  stetes  that  It  Is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  that  security  as- 
sistance not  be  provided  to  any  country  the 
government  of  which  engages  In  a  consistent 
pattern  of  gross  violations  of  human  rights 
(such  as  those  enumerated  in  subsection  (a) 
(3)).  except  In  accordance  with  provisions 
set  forth  In  this  section.  Subsection  (a)  (2) 
specifies  that  a  principal  goal  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  shall  be  to  promote  the  Increased 
observance  of  IntemationaUy  recognized  hu- 
man rights.  In  furtherance  of  this  policy 
subsection  (a)  (3)  directs  the  President  to 
formulate  and  conduct  International  secur- 
ity assistance  programs  so  as  to  accomplish 
that  objective.  The  subsection  also  directs 
that  such  programs  be  conducted  in  a  man- 
ner which  does  not  identify  the  \JS.  Govern- 
ment with  gross  violations  of  human  rights. 
Including  those  enumerated  In  this  subsec- 
tion. 

The  new  subsection  (b)  requires  that  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Human  Rights  in  the 
Department  of  State  (a  new  position  created 
by  amendments  made  in  subsection  (b)(1) 
of  section  111  of  the  bUl)  transmit  a  fuU  re- 
port on  the  human  rights  practices  of  each 
proposed  recipient  of  security  assistance  as 
part  of  the  Congressional  presentation  ma- 
terials each  year.  The  Director  shall  take  Into 
account  findings  of  international  and  re- 
gional organizations,  and  the  extent  of  co- 
operation given  such  organizations  In  their 
Investigations,  In  preparing  the  report. 

The  first  such  report  shall  be  submitted 
In  conjunction  with  the  fiscal  year  1977  se- 
curity assistance  request  or.  in  the  event 
such  requests  are  submitted  prlcw  to  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation,  promptly  fol- 
lowing Its  enactment. 

Subsection  (c)  (1)  requires  that  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Human  Rights,  upon 
request  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, or  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  or  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations  of  the  House,  trans- 
mit a  statement  within  thirty  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  such  request  setting  forth: 

A  detailed  description  of  the  human  rights 
practices  of  the  recipient. 

The  steps  taken  by  the  United  States  (1) 
to  discourage  practices  inimical  to  human 
rights  and  (2)  to  call  attention  to  and  to 
disassociate  any  assistance  provided  from 
such  practices. 

Whether,  notwithstanding  such  practices, 
the  Secretary  of  State  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
exceptional  circumstances  require  the  con- 
tinuation of  assistance  and  a  description  of 
those  circumstances  and  the  extent  of  such 
continued  assistance. 

Paragraph  (2)  provides  that  a  resolution 
to  request  a  statement  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  considered  in  accordance  with  the 
expedited  procedures  outlined  in  Section 
301(b)  of  the  bill. 

Paragraph  (3)  states  that  if  a  statement 
requested  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  is  not 
transmitted  within  thirty  dajrs  of  thU  re- 
quest, no  security  assistance  shall  be  de- 
Uvered  to  that  country  except  as  Congress 


provides  otherwise  speclllcally  as  to  Uiat 
country  or  unless  and  untU  the  statement 
requested  has  been  submitted. 

Paragr^h  (4)  provides  that  Congreos 
would  have  thirty  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion, as  defined  In  Section  301(b)  (1)  of  the 
bill,  after  receipt  of  a  requested  statement  to 
terminate  or  restrict  the  provision  of  assist- 
ance to  such  coxintry  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. Restrictions  short  of  termination  may 
be  directed  against  particular  kinds  of  as- 
sistance and  may  also  limit  the  amount  ot 
t\rnLnr.itLi  support  provided  by  the  United 
States  to  such  country.  Any  such  rescduttoa 
shaU  be  considered  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Section  301  of  the  blU. 

Subsection  (b)(1)  of  section  111  of  the 
bill  amends  section  624  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  to  establish  In  the  State  Department 
an  Office  of  Human  Rights,  the  Director  to  be 
i4>polnted  by  the  President  and  subject  to 
Senate  confirmation. 

Subsection  (b)(2)  outlines  tiie  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Director— continuous  review  of 
aU  foreign  assistance  programs  for  the  pur- 
pose of: 

Gathering  detaUed  Information  on  the  ob- 
servance of  human  rights  by  each  recipient 
of  security  assistance;  preparing  the  annual 
presentation  to  Congress  required  by  Sub- 
section (b)  and  statements  requested  under 
Subsection  (c) . 

Determining  whether  such  assistance  Is 
being  furnished  In  compliance  with  this  sec- 
tion and  Section  116  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act. 

fify^riTig  recommendations  to  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Administrator 
for  the  correction  of  any  deficiencies  In  caaa- 
pllance. 

■nie  committee  antlc^tes  that  In  exer- 
cising Its  role  with  respect  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  section  116  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  the  Director  wlU  concentrate 
his  attention  on  the  gathering  Information 
and  the  Identification  of  repressive  practices. 
Program  design  responslbUlty  remains  the 
province  of  the  Administrator  who  is  charged 
under  section  116  with  Insuring  that  aid 
reaches  needy  pe<^le  and  reporting  to  the 
Congress  In  the  manner  described  In  section 
116(b). 

Subsectl(»x  (b)  (3)  provides  that  prior  to 
the  estabUshment  of  the  Office  of  Human 
Rights,  any  report  or  statement  required  by 
this  section  shaU  be  submitted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Iilr.  President,  this 
particular  section  was  given  more  time 
and  attention  than  almost  any  other  sec- 
tion in  the  bill.  The  reason  has  been 
stated  very  well  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  and  almost  with  equal  eloquence 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  reason  that  this  section  was  put  in 
setting  up  this  Director  of  Human  Rights 
is  that  the  committee  wanted  to  insulate 
both  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  two  major  policy  officers  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  Government,  from 
making  a  direct  judgment  upon  another 
country  and  its  practices.  The  whole  pur- 
pose here  is  to  put  the  Congress  in  a  posi- 
tion of  making  the  judgment  and  using 
the  Office  of  Human  Rights  and  then  its 
Director  as  the  fact-finding  body. 

I  believe  this  is  an  ingenious  device 
that  we  have  been  able  to  bring  forth. 

We  are  all  in  agreement  on  the  policy 
statement  in  the  bill.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  has  indicated  his  complete  support 
of  the  policy  objectives  sis  stated  in  this 
bill  in  the  field  of  human  rights,  but  the 
basic  question  was,  how  do  we  implement 
that  policy  statement,  and  related  to  that 
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question  was  this:  Should  we  directly  in- 
volve the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  making  conclusive  Judgments? 
This  might  be  very  embarrtissing  to  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Furthermore,  we  would  be  relying  upon 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  all  of  the  evidence  as  well  as  the 
judgment. 

The  provision  in  the  bill  says  that  if 
any  Senator,  or  if  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  feels  that  there  is  evi- 
dence that  indicates  that  there  Is  a  gross 
violation  of  himian  rights  in  a  country 
that  is  receiving  U.S.  security  assistance 
and  military  assistance,  a  request  will 
be  made  to  the  oflQce  of  the  Director  of 
Human  Rights.  That  director  and  his  of- 
fice will  provide  the  information  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Congress.  A  hearing 
will  be  held.  Evidence  will  be  gathered. 
Then  the  committee  will  make  its  rec- 
ommendations. 

If  the  committee  recommendations  are 
to  the  effect  that  there  has  been  a  gross 
violation,  the  committee  will  report  such 
recommendations  to  the  Senate.  A  simi- 
lar committee  would  make  its  report  to 
the  House.  It  would  take  a  concurrent 
resolution  to  end  the  flow  of  military  as- 
sistance or  military  credits  to  the  coun- 
try that  is  held  in  violation  of  Interna- 
tionally recognized  human  rights. 

I  believe  that  we  have  come  to  grips 
with  the  fundamental  human  rights  is- 
sue in  the  policy  statement  and  in  the 
establishment  of  the  machinery  to  make 
the  policy  statement  effective.  But  I  think 
of  equal  significance,  we  have  protected 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  their  role  as  the  Chief  Executive  Of- 
ficer in  the  President  and  the  President's 
first  oflBcer  in  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
conducting  foreign  policy. 

Under  present  law,  for  example,  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  are 
required  to  make  judgments. 

We  do  not  require  that  In  this  act.  We 
require  that  the  Executive  Office  give  us 
the  information  that  we  request,  and  we 
will  make  the  judgment. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  says  that  the 
present  law  Is  working  well.  The  reason 
that  we  came  aroimd  with  this  new  pro- 
vision of  law  is  that  the  present  law  is 
not  working  well. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
I  did  not  say  it  was  working  well.  I  said 
It  was  adequate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  not  adequate. 
Mr.  TOWER.  If  it  is  not  working  well 
it  Is  because  we  do  not  make  it  work 
well. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No. 
Mr.  TOWER.  We  have  the  authority 
by  concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  under  date  of  Novem- 
ber 14  received  a  letter  signed  by  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Security 
Assistance,  Mr.  Carlyle  E.  Maw.  on  the 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  human 
rights  situation  in  coimtries  receiving 
U.S.  security  assistance.  It  did  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  section  502(B)  of  ex- 
isting law. 

It  was  about  as  bland,  may  I  say,  as 
swallowing  a  bucket  of  sawdust. 
Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  would  not 


think  that  was  bland  if  he  ever  swallowed 
a  bucket  of  sawdust. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Or  maybe  barium, 
just  to  give  a  little  physiological  treat- 
ment to  this  discussion. 

It  tells  little  or  nothing  that  we  do  not 
already  know,  and  proposes  no  remedies. 

I  believe  if  we  are  going  to  find  out 
what  the  troubles  are  we  should  have 
some  prescription  for  the  cure.  We  know 
there  are  troubles.  We  now  have  a  means, 
hopefully,  of  getting  at  some  of  the  cure. 

Today,  because  of  the  feelings  of  this 
body  on  Chile,  we  made  a  decision  in  the 
Senate  relating  to  assistance  to  Chile.  I 
voted  for  that;  some  others  did  not.  I 
think  the  better  procedure  would  have 
been  to  have  had  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Human  Relations  gather  the  ma- 
terial together  as  related  to  the  express 
concern  of  Members  of  this  body,  to 
have  processed  that  material  through  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations,  and  then  come  to  the 
Congress  for  whatever  we  wished  to  do 

Mr.  TOWER.  May  I  say  in  response  to 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Minne- 
sota  

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  to  allow  me  to  make  a  imanl- 
mous-consent  request? 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  report  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  relating  to 
the  human  rights  situation  in  countries 
receiving  U.S.  security  assistance,  and  to 
which  I  referred  earlier,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Undeb  Secretary  of  State 

FOR  Security  Assistance. 
Washington,  November  14   197S 
Hon.    John    J.    Sparkman, 
Chairman.    Foreign     Relations    Committee 
V.S.  Senate. 
Dear   Mr.   Chairman:    The   Interim  sum- 
mary of  the  FY  1976-7T  security  assistance 
Congressional    Presentation    Document    was 
transmitted    to    you    on    October    30,    1975 
These  program  decisions  were  reached  with 
due  consideration  for  human  rights  factors 
In  accordance  with  Section  502B  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended    In 
this  regard.  I  am  pleased  to  enclose  a  report 
on  the  Department's  efforts  to  evaluate  hu- 
man rights  as  a  component  of  the  FY  1976- 
7T  Security  Assistance  Program. 

I  trust  you  will  Hnd  this  report  helpful 
and  of  Interest. 
Sincerely, 

Cakltlk  E.  Maw. 


Report   to 


EPORT     TOXJU^ONORKSS     ON     THE     HuMAN 

Rights  tlfrvArxSu  in  Countries  RECErviNc 
U.S.  Security  Assistance 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  has  contained  In  recent  years  sev- 
eral provisions  regarding  respect  for  Inter- 
nationally recognized  human  rights  In  coun- 
tries receiving  United  States  security  assist- 
ance. Section  32  of  the  1973  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  contained  a  provision  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  assUtance  should 
be  denied  to  any  government  practicing  the 
Internment  or  Imprisonment  of  Its  citizens 
for  political  purposes.  Section  25  and  26  of 
the  1974  Act  limited  the  amount  of  assist- 
ance that  could  bt  made  available  to  ChUe 
and  the  Republic  of  Korea.  Section  46  of  the 


1974  Act  further  added  a  new  Section  602B 
to  the  basic  Act  which  expressed  the  sense 
of  Congress  that,  except  In  extraordinary 
circumstances,  security  assistance  should  be 
substantially  reduced  or  eliminated  In  the 
case  of  any  government  found  to  engage  In 
a  consistent  pattern  of  gross  violations  of 
Internationally  recognized  human  rights, 
and  established  certain  precepts  and  defini- 
tions. Specifically,  Section  502B  requires  the 
President  to  advise  the  Congress  of  the  "ex- 
traordinary circumstances  necessitating" 
the  proposing  or  furnishing  of  security  as- 
sistance to  any  government  which  has  been 
determined  to  be  "engaging  In  a  consistent 
pattern  of  gross  violations  of  internationally 
recognized  human  rights.  .  .  ."• 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  course  Is  de- 
signed to  support  many  VB.  Interests,  among 
the  most  Important  of  which  are  U.S.  secu- 
rity and  the  protection  of  fundamental  free- 
doms and  human  rights.  This  is  illustrated 
In  the  Act : 

"The  Congress  declares  that  the  freedom, 
security,  and  prosperity  of  the  United  States 
are  best  sustained  In  a  community  of  free, 
secure  and  prospering  nations.  In  particular, 
the  Congress  recognizes  the  threat  of  world 
peace  posed  by  aggression  and  subversion 
wherever  they  occur,  and  that  Ignorance, 
want,  and  despair  breed  the  extremism  and 
violence  which  lead  to  aggression  and  sub- 
version. The  Congress  declares  therefore  that 
It  Is  not  only  expressive  of  our  sense  of  free- 
dom. Justice,  and  compassion  but  also  Im- 
portant to  our  national  security  that  the 
United  States,  through  private  as  well  as 
public  efforts,  assist  the  people  of  less  de- 
veloped countries  In  their  efforts  to  acquire 
the  knowledge  and  resources  essential  for 
development  and  to  build  the  economic, 
political,  and  social  Institutions  which  wUl 
meet  their  a.splrations  for  a  better  life,  with 
freedom,  and  in  peace." 

Similarly,  the  statement  of  policy  of  Part 
II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  states: 
"...  It  is  therefore  the  intention  of  the  Con- 
gress to  promote  the  peace  of  the  world,  and 
the  foreign  policy,  security,  and  general  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States  by  fostering  an 
Improved  climate  of  political  Independence 
and  Individual  liberty  .  .  ." 

It  is  thus  clear  that  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  recognizes  both  the  need  to  protect  basic 
human  rights  and  freedoms  In  all  countries 
and  the  Importance  of  protecting  U.S.  secu- 
rity Interests.  The  question  presented  is  what 
Is  to  happen  when  one  of  these  objectives 
cannot  be  accomplished  without  prejudicing 
the  other  In  our  relations  with  a  particular 
country. 

We  view  Section  602B  as  an  authoritative 
expression  of  Congressional  concern  for  hu- 
man rights  in  all  countries  receiving  security 
assistance.  The  Executive  Branch  .shares  this 
concern  and  agrees  with  the  Congress  that 
the  promotion  of  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms  throughout  the  world  is  an 
important  and  legitimate  goal  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

Acccordlngly,  the  Department  of  State  has 
l!«ued  a  series  of  Instructions  to  U.S.  mis- 
sions In  the  field  calling  for  comprehensive 
reports  on  the  human  rights  situation  In 
each  country.  The  first  of  these  Instructions 
was  Issued  on  April  4  of  last  year  and  went 
to  a  total  of  68  posts.  It.«!  text  Is  contained  on 
page  283  of  the  Record  of  Hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Hou«e 
of  Representatives  on  the  Fiscal  Year  1975 
Foreign  Assistance  Request.  Further  Instruc- 
tions were  issued  over  succeeding  months 
and  culminated  in  a  cable  regarding  Section 
602B  to  all  diplomatic  posts  on  January  17, 
1975  with  a  follow-up  circular  airgram  on 
February  14.  1975.  The  texte  of  both  are  at- 
tached to  this  Report. 
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In  response  to  these  InBtructlons  each  mis- 
sion submitted  to  Washington  Ite  classlfled 
analysis  of  the  hiiman  rights  situation 
within  the  covmtry  In  which  It  wae  located. 
The  Department  studied  these  analyses  ex- 
tensively. .  ^.1.  w 
The  results  of  thU  study,  as  might  be 
anticipated,  present  an  uneven  picture.  Vir- 
tually all  govemmente  acknowledge  the  UN 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  of 
1948  as  stating  accepted  goals.  Many  embody 
such  rights  In  their  constitutions.  Neverthe- 
less, with  or  without  claim  that  they  act 
pursuant  to  exception  clauses  of  Declara- 
tions Constitutions  or  Conventions,  many 
states  appear  to  be  In  violation  of  various 
rights  and  freedoms.  Some  cotmtrles.  of 
course,  present  more  serious  evidence  of  vio- 
lations than  others. 

Repressive  laws  and  actions,  arbitrary 
arrest  and  prolonged  detention,  torture  or 
cruel  inhuman  or  degrading  treatment  or 
punishment,  xinfalr  trials  or  other  flagrant 
denials  of  the  rights  of  Ufe,  Uberty  and  the 
security  of  the  parson  are  not  extraordinary 
events  In  the  world  community.  These  are  aU 
too  common,  occtirrtng  within  both  those 
countries  receiving  VS.  security  assistance 
and  those  that  do  not. 

Human  rights  abuses  foUow  no  pattern. 
They  are  not  limited  to  types  of  poUUcal 
regimes  or  political  philosophies.  Abuses  take 
place  in  both  the  Western  and  Eastern  Hem- 
ispheres. They  are  carried  out  by  and  against 
persons  of  vlrtuaUy  aU  races  and  major  reU- 
glons  of  the  world. 

This  stark  fact  reflects  many  realities  of 
the  world  including  the  types  of  insecurities 
In  many  regions  which  have  caused  States 
of  Siege  or  States  of  Emergency  or  martial 
law  to  be  proclaimed. 

In  drawing  these  somber  conclusions,  it 
must  be  said  that  the  worldwide  longing  for 
life  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
which  the  Universal  Declaration  embodies 
persists  unabated,  with  greatest  poignancy, 
doubtless,  where  repression  Is  most  severe. 

The  fact  Is  that  there  are  nations  In  all 
parts  of  the  world  In  which  the  people  and 
leadership  place  high  priority  on  the  en- 
joyment of  human  rights.  Indeed,  such  na- 
tions are  the  leaders  In  the  international  ef- 
fort to  advance  the  human  rights  cause.  The 
United  States  Itself  has  sought  for  many 
years  to  play  an  Important  role  In  this  effort. 
However,  experience  demonstrates  that  the 
political,  economic,  social  and  cultural  prob- 
lems which  cause  seemingly  Intractable  hu- 
man rights  abuses  to  occur  need  to  be  re- 
solved before  real  Improvements  In  human 
rights  conditions  can  apparently  take  place— 
with  or  without  bilateral  or  International 
pressure.  In  most  of  the  world  the  problems 
associated  with  poverty  and  the  evolution 
from  traditional  to  more  modern  societies 
seem  to  take  precedence  over  respect  for  hu- 
man rights. 

CONCLUSIONS 

When  we  consider  using  security  assistance 
as  a  possible  lever  to  improve  the  human 
rights  situation  In  a  particular  country  we 
are  faced  at  the  outset  with  at  least  two 
fundamental  questions: 

(1)  Would  the  substantial  reduction  or 
termination  of  security  assistance  to  that 
country  damage  our  own  national  security? 

(2)  Would  the  substantial  reduction  or 
termination  of  security  assistance  Improve  or 
worsen  the  human  rights  situation  In  that 
country  or  make  It  more  difficult  to  make 
our  views  known? 

We  know  that  some  members  of  Congress 
feel  that  the  U.S.  Government  should  sim- 
ply disassociate  itself  from  repressive  govern- 
ments, even  if  such  actions  would  have  ro 
effect  on  human  rights  problems  there. 
Others  feel  that  If  our  security  interests  (or 
other  kinds  of  national  Interests,  for  that 
matter)  are  strong  enough,  these  interests 
should  prevaU.  Our  view  Is  that  while  both 
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seciulty  Interests  and  hvunan  rights  are  Im- 
portant, each  country  needs  to  be  looked  at 
indlvldiuaiy  to  determine  where  our  pre- 
dominant Interests  lie  In  every  case. 

We  believe.  In  the  spirit  of  Section  502B 
and  the  statements  of  policy  quoted  above, 
that  the  USG  should  take  positive  actions 
to  Improve  human  rights  wherever  possible. 
There  are  many  ways  of  doing  so,  however. 
by  direct  and  indirect  means,  such  as  diplo- 
matic representation,  multilateral  efforts  in 
concert  with  other  countries,  educational 
and  exchange  programs  and  the  pressures  of 
public  and  private  opinion. 

Renewed  efforts  are  underway  both  within 
the  Department  Itself  and  In  AID  to  develop 
new  programs  with  particular  focus  on  the 
betterment  of  human  rights  In  various  coun- 
tries arovmd  the  world.  These  Include  new 
emphasis  on  human  rights  concerns  In  pro- 
grams sponsored  by  the  Department's  Bureau 
of  Educational  and  CiUtural  Affairs  and  an 
effort  to  continue  open  and  cooperative  rela- 
tionships with  relevant  sections  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  with  the  Lawyer's  Com- 
mittee for  Civil  Rights  imder  Law.  the  In- 
ternational Commission  of  Jiirlsts.  the  World 
Peace  through  Law  Center,  Amnesty  Inter- 
national and  many  other  organizations  con- 
cerned with  human  rights.  AID  Is  planning 
to  do  more  Important  work  In  this  area. 
Examples  of  possibUlties  are  programs  to  Im- 
prove the  capability  of  legislatures  in  human 
rights  matters,  technical  assistance  to  pro- 
vide competent  legal  advice  from  local  coun- 
sel and  exchange  programs  between  law 
schools  with  particular  emphasis  on  human 
rights  problems. 

Our  seciirity  assistance  programs  are  de- 
signed to  meet  U.S.  security  Interests  as  well 
as  those  of  other  coimtries.  The  reduction 
or  termination  of  security  assistance  thus 
can  have  a  direct  adverse  effect  on  our  own 
security. 

In  particular  instances,  moreover,  the  re- 
duction or  termination  of  security  assistance 
may  be  wholly  Ineffective  so  far  as  Improve- 
ment of  human  rights  conditions  In  a  par- 
ticular country  are  concerned  or  may  serve 
only  to  Impair  whatever  Influence  we  other- 
wise might  have  been  able  to  wield  In  this 
regard. 

Obviously,  If  reduction  or  termination  of 
security  assistance  to  a  country  would  ad- 
versely affect  U.S.  security  Interests  and  be 
unlikely  to  produce  a  favorable  Impact  on 
the  human  rights  situation  there,  other 
means  should  be  t.'>ught  to  promote  human 
rights  and  make  clear  the  U.S.  position. 

As  noted,  suppression  of  human  rights  or 
failure  to  provide  adequate  protection  for 
them  Is  m  many  cases  symptomatic  of  a 
basic  insecurity  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment In  a  partlciUar  country.  It  Is  possible, 
therefore,  that  VS.  security  assistance,  by 
contributing  to  the  ecunomlc  stabUlty  of 
such  a  country  or  by  enhancing  Its  sense  of 
security  from  outside  attack,  may  serve  to 
improve  local  attitudes  toward  the  protec- 
tion of  human  rights. 

The  situation  In  each  country  must  always 
be  weighed  Individually  and  assessed  on  the 
basis  of  careful  analysis  as  to  where  U.S.  In- 
terests with  respect  to  security  and  human 
rights  He  and  how  they  can  best  be  served. 
In  view  of  the  widespread  nature  of  hu- 
man rights  violations  In  the  world,  we  have 
found  no  adequately  objective  way  to  make 
distinctions  of  degree  between  nations.  This 
fact  leads  us,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion 
that  neither  the  U.S.  security  Interest  nor 
the  human  rights  cause  would  be  properly 
served  by  the  pubUc  obloquy  and  Impaired 
relations  with  security  assistance  recipient 
countries  that  would  follow  the  making  of 
inherently  subjective  United  States  Govern- 
ment determinations  that  "gross"  violations 
do  or  do  not  exist  or  that  a  "consistent"  pat- 
tern of  such  violations  does  or  does  not  exist 
In  such  countries. 


Quiet  but  forceful  diplomacy  continues  to 
be  the  moet  effective  way  both  to  reduce  the 
perception  of  Insecurity  that  burdens  so 
many  governments  and  to  convey  the  VS. 
concern  on  human  rights  Issues  to  such  gov- 
ernments. The  Executive  Branch  shares  the 
Congress'  desire  to  encourage  Improved  hu- 
man rights  observance  wherever  possible.  We 
shall  reinforce  our  bilateral  efforts  and  we 
intend  also  to  provide  vigorous  support  for 
human  rights  issues  In  multilateral  fora, 
similar  to  the  U.S.  inltUtive  on  tortxire  pro- 
posed by  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  In  his 
September  22,  1975  address  to  the  UN  General 
Assembly.  Such  efforts  will  be  given  priority 
attention  and  aU  necessary  high-level  sup- 
port. 

Administration  witnesses  wlU  be  prepared 
to  discuss  this  subject  further  during  the 
course  of  the  presentation  to  both  Houses  of 
Congress  of  the  Administration's  requested 
program  for  FY  1976. 


Securtty  Assistance  and  Human  Rights 
SEC.  46.  Chapter  1  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  602B.  Human  Rights,  (a)  It  Is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that,  except  In  extraordi- 
nary circumstances,  the  President  shall  sub- 
stantially reduce  or  terminate  security  assist- 
ance to  any  government  which  engages  in  a 
consistent  pattern  of  gross  violations  of  In- 
ternationally recognized  human  rights,  in- 
cluding torture  or  cruel.  Inhuman  or  de- 
grading treatment  or  punishment;  prolonged 
detention  without  charges;  ot  other  flagrant 
denials  of  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
security  of  the  person. 

"(b)  Whenever  proposing  or  furnishing 
security  assistance  to  any  government  faU- 
Ing  within  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (a), 
the  President  shall  advise  the  Congress  of  the 
extraordinary  circumstances  necessitating 
the  assistance. 

"(c)  In  determining  whethw  or  not  a  gov- 
ernment falls  within  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a),  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
the  extent  of  cooperation  by  such  govern- 
ment in  permitting  an  unimpeded  investiga- 
tion of  alleged  violations  of  Internationally 
recognized  human  rights  by  appropriate  In- 
ternational organizations.  Including  the  In- 
ternational Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and 
any  body  acting  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  Nations  or  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

"(d)  For  piuposes  of  this  section,  •security 
assistance'  means  aslstancc  imder  chapter  2 
(military  assistance)  or  chapter  4  (securtty 
supporting  assistance)  of  this  part,  assist- 
ance under  part  V  (Indochina  Postwar  Re- 
construction) or  part  VI  (Middle  East  Peace) 
of  this  Act,  sales  under  the  Foreign  MUitary 
Sales  Act,  or  assistance  for  pubUc  safety 
Tinder  this  or  any  other  Act." 

Human  Rights  Repobtino 
1  Deputy  Secretary  IngersoU,  In  a  letter 
to  Chairman  Morgan  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  dated  July  28,  1974, 
promised  updated  post  reporting  on  signifi- 
cant human  rights  developments  generally, 
and  In  light  of  section  32  of  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1973.  The  Deputy  Secretary 
further  promised  to  extend  such  reporting 
to  countries  not  receiving  assistance.  Facts 
obtained  from  this  reporting  will  be  used  In 
formiUatlng  our  policies  and  In  considering, 
country  by  country,  what  we  should  do  to 
promote  respect  for  and  observance  of  human 
rights  both  for  their  own  sake  and  In  re- 
sponse to  increasing  congressional  Interest, 
for  example  section  46  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1974.  The  reporting  wUl  be 
particularly  needed  to  backstop  1975  FAA 
presentations  and  to  prepare  the  U.S.  follow- 
through  on  the  U.S.-6upported  Initiative 
against  torture  at  recent  VJH.  General  As- 
sembly. 
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2.  Post*  wUl  recognize  that  lnf<»inatlon 
provided  cannot  be  exhaustive.  Moreover, 
m  regard  to  countries  which  are  relatively 
exemplary  in  their  concern  for  hiunan  rights 
It  should  suffice  to  Indicate  the  basic  legal 
guarantees  and  other  circumstances  that 
make  them  so,  their  most  recent  positive 
contributions  In  the  area  (for  example,  initi- 
atives In  the  UNO  A,  new  legislation,  and  so 
forth)  and  any  problems  that  an  objective 
statement  must  Include.  The  Department 
expects  that  posts  will  refer  freely  to  prior 
reporting  and  to  publications  which  are  or 
can  be  made  available  to  the  Department. 
The  reporting  requested  Is  needed  first  of 
all  for  Department  reviews  of  policy  relating 
to  countries  In  which  the  possibility  emerges 
of  a  pattern  of  human  rights  violations.  In 
such  reviews,  as  Deputy  Secretary  Ingersoll 
wrote  Chairman  Morgan  on  June  27.  we  keep 
In  mind  options  ranging  from  quiet  diplo- 
macy and  the  normal  procedures  of  inter- 
national organizations  on  to  other  poesible 
forms  of  action. 

3.  Such  Information  Is  also  needed  to  re- 
spond to  congressional  and  public  Inquiries. 
Naturally.  In  so  doing  we  must  at  all  times 
be  as  candid  as  possible  and  at  the  same 
time  be  sure  to  protect  our  legitimate  secxir- 
Ity  Interests.  In  the  human  rights  area,  such 
basic  Information  as  the  nature  and  opera- 
tion of  the  legal  system  Is  largely  a  matter 
of  public  record  and  can  be  presented  In  an 
objective  and  non-polemical  manner. 

4.  In  line  with  above,  posts  should  provide 
by  Friday,  Feb.  28.  1975.  by  alrgram.  a  docu- 
mented and  up-to-date  appraisal  of  the  rec- 
ord, current  status  and  prospects  of  host  gov- 
ernments In  discharging  their  obligations 
under  International  law  to  respect  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms,  Including, 
of  course,  those  of  their  own  nationals.  Posts 
should  also  report  whether  those  In  authority 
Ignore,  condone,  encourage  or  direct  activities 
of  officials  tending  to  violate  the  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  of  people, 
especially  through  unlawful  killing,  arbitrary 
arrest  and  detention,  torture,  unfair  trials, 
denial  of  freedom  of  movement,  religion, 
opinion,  expression,  assembly  or  association 
or  through  deprivation  of  right  to  take  part 
in  the  government.  Reference  should,  of 
course,  be  made  to  prior  relevant  reporting  to 
avoid  duplication  or  repetition. 

5.  The  Department  Is  aware  that  relatively 
brief  statements  could  be  made  for  well-ea- 
tabllshed  constitutional  democratic  govern- 
ments, while  a  more  carefully  analytical 
statement,  as  well  as  documentation  to  the 
extent  available,  would  be  required  in  other 
instances. 

6.  Pertinent  background  material  and 
guidance  is  being  forwarded  by  alrgram. 
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United  Nations  Charter  does  not  prescribe 
how  to  fiUflll  that  obligation  In  respect  to 
particular  violations  by  others.  Thus  there 
are  usually  complex  questions  of  policy  and 
tactics  to  be  considered  in  deciding  whether 
and  how  the  United  States  can  best  seek  to 
discharge  its  obligations  in  a  particular  case 
consistent  with  its  commitment  to  other 
goals,  including  that  of  maintaining  interna- 
tional peace  and  security.  Such  questions  In- 
clude the  seriousness  of  the  violation  the 
various  options  for  United  SUtes  action",  and 
the  consequences  of  inaction."  The  legal  basis 
for  this  position  la  developed  in  a  memoran- 
dum of  law  that  summarizes  the  develop- 
ment of  the  International  duty  of  states  to 
promote  and  respect  the  human  rights  of  all 
persons  (Tab  C). 

Posts  may  not  have  all  the  more  Important 
legal  texts  readily  available  and  for  this  rea- 
son the  following  are  furnished: 

Provisions  of  UN  Charter  relevant  to  hu- 
man rights  (TabD). 

Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rlehts 
(Tab  E).  * 

Common  Article  3  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tions for  the  Protection  of  War  Victims  of 
1949  (Tab  F). 

Article  36  of  the  Vienna  Consular  Conven- 
tion of  1963  (Tab  O). 

BCOSOC  Resolution  1503  esUbliihing  UN 
Human  Rights  Commission  procedures  for 
dealing  with  governmental  and  non-govern- 
mental complaints  of  violations  (Tab  H). 

Decalratlon  of  Principles  .  .  .  concerning 
Friendly  Relations  .  .  .  (General  AasemMy 
Resolution  2626  of  October  24,  1970  CPibI). 

In  addition,  there  is  furnj>Jt^Unlted 
States  Policy  In  the  Proniptlon  of  Human 
Rights.  Rights  Abroad^^udy  by  the  De- 
partment's Historical  Office,  dated  June  24 
1974  (Tab  J). 

As  is  stated  in  the  Deputy  Secretary's  let- 
ter of  July  27  (Tab  A) ,  a  Special  Assistant  for 
Human  Rights  will  be  appointed  In  the 
Deputy  Secretary's  Office.  The  following  have 
been  designated  Human  Rights  Officers  for 
their  respective  Bureaus:  AF— Mr.  Julius  W 
Walker,  APA— Mr.  George  Lister,  EA— Mr 
Robert  L.  Walklnshaw,  EUR— Mr.  Daniel 
Ooott,  NEA— Mr.  Richard  C.  Searing. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Warren  Hewitt  is  in  charge 
of  human  rlghte  in  lO  as  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Office  of  United  Nations  Political  Affairs 
and  is  assisted  by  Mr.  Frank  Crawford  Mr 
Charles  Runyon  has  been  designated  Assist- 
ant Legal  Adviser  for  Human  Rights  and 
other  Assistant  Legal  Advisers  will  continue 
their  already  deep  involvement  in  this  work 

INOEKSOLL,  Acting. 
Enclosures:  As  stated. 


Mr.    HUMPHREY.    No.   We   are  not 

talking  about  wheat.  We  are  talking 
about  military  assistance. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  know. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  us  not  mix  the 
oranges  and  the  apples- 


HT7MAN  Rights 

(From  the  Department  of  State) 
The  present  alrgram  Is  to  provide  posts 
with  Important  information  relevant  to  their 
work  on  human  rights. 

Reference  A  refers  to  the  decision  of  the 
Deputy  Secretary  to  ask  for  further  report- 
ing. Two  letters  (June  27  and  July  28,  1974) 
from  Deputy  Secretary  Ingersoll  to  Chairman 
Morgan  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  a  memorandum  from  the  Deputy 
Secreury  to  various  Assistant  Secretaries 
show  how  the  matter  has  developed  They 
are  attached  (Tabs  A  and  B) . 

An  important  passage  in  the  letter  of 
June  27th  reads.  Finally,  we  take  seriously 
our  obligation  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter  to  promote  respect  for  and  observ- 
ance of  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms for  all.  No  matter  where  in  the  world  vi- 
olations of  human  rights  occur,  they  trouble 
and  concern  us  and  we  make  our  best  efforts 
to  ascertain  the  facta  and  promote  respect  for 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms.  At 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  on 
his  own  time  now. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  on  my  time 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  to  save  some 
for  the  Senator  from  California 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  ImpUcit 
in  the  argtiment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  for  whom  I 
have  a  very  high  regard  is  the  idea  that 
there  is  a  shortcut  to  improving  the  ob- 
servance of  human  rights,  and  that  quick 
or  dramatic  results  in  troubled  lands  by 
the  cutting  off  or  restriction  of  assist- 
ance to  the  governments  of  those  coun- 
tires  Is  indeed  a  shortcut. 

It  Js  a  carrot  and  stick  approach  which 
does  not  have  much  of  a  proven  track 
record.  It  has  not  worked. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota if  he  believes  that  we  should  em- 
bargo any  further  shipments  of  wheat  to 
the  Soviet  Union  until  they  cease  their 
repressive  activities  against  their  citi- 
zens? 


Mr.  TOWER.  Wait  a  minute. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  us  not  get  the 
olives  and  handgrenades  mixed  up. 

Mr.  TOWER.  What  is  so  orange  or 
apple  about  this? 
Food  Is  a  strategic  commodity. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  one  would  have 
a  hard  time  killing  people  with  food. 
Pood  gives  life,  weapons  take  it.  I  am  for 
selling  the  Soviet  Union  all  things  they 
cannot  shoot  back  as  long  as  they  will 
pay  cash.  Let  me  say  I  will  sell  to  Chile 
that  way,  too.  But  we  are  not  talking 
about  apples  and  oranges.  We  are  talking 
about  weapons. 

Mr.  TOWER.  All  right,  let  us  talk 
about  weapons.  By  refusal,  is  there  not 
asymmetry  of  military  power  in  South 
America?  What  if  by  refusal  to  sell  arms 
to  Chile  she  were  overpowered  by  a 
neighboring  country,  regardless  of  the 
character  of  its  government,  who  was 
bent  on  its  own  territorial  aggrandize- 
ment? Would  that  be  good? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  are  not  required 
to  police  the  whole  world. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  not  saying  that.  I 
am  not  talking  about  policing  the  world. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  Is  the  Sena- 
tor talking  about? 

Mr.  TOWER.  How  Is  this  country  go- 
ing to  defend  itself  from  its  external 
foes  if  we  do  not  sell  arms  to  our 
friends? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  the  Senator 
think  the  Argentines,  the  Colombians  or 
Paraguayans  are  going  to  attack  us? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Not  us,  but  they  will  be 
attacked. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  They  may  attack 
each  other,  but  we  are  not  going  to  settle 
every  fight  that  goes  on. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Then  we  are  not  con- 
cerned about  their  defense? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  are  concerned, 
but  we  are  not  obligated. 

Mr.  TOWER.  In  other  words,  we  would 
leave  the  defenses  to  the  more  powerful 
neighbors? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  at  all 
Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  what  the  Sen- 
ator is  suggesting  we  do. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  at  all.  AU  I  am 
suggesting  is  that  we  have  a  right  to 
determine  to  whom  we  sell  weapons 

Mr.  TOWER.  And  we  have  a  right  to 
determine  to  whom  we  will  sell  wheat. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  indeed 
Mr.  TOWER.  If  the  sale  of  weapons 
is  a  good  carrot  and  stick  approach  with 
the  idea  of  compelling  more  perfect 
human  rights  observance  on  the  part  of 
a  country,  is  not  food  even  more 
compelling? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  just  say 
this:  We  are  not  trying  to  compel  any- 
thing. We  are  simply  saying  if  there  Is 
a  gross  violation  of  human  rights  which 
can  be  documented,  which  the  President 
does  not  have  to  declare — we  are  not 
putting  the  President  in  that  bind;  we 
are  not  putting  the  Secretary  of  State 
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in  that  bind — ^if  the  Congress  has  ex- 
pressed its  concern  over  the  issue  and 
finds  there  is  a  continuing  pattern  of 
cruel  and  inhuman  treatment  and  a  gross 
violation  of  human  rights,  then  the  Con- 
gress, if  it  wishes,  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, can  stop  the  fiow.  What  have  we 
proposed  in  the  flow  of  weapons?  What 
have  we  proposed?  We  have  simply  pro- 
posed in  this  measure  a  mechanism,  that 
is  all.  We  have  proposed  a  mechanism 
so  that  we  get  the  facts.  I  am  amazed 
that  my  distinguished,  scholarly  friend 
from  Texas,  a  brilliant  mind,  a  man  of 
unsurpassed  scholarly  quality,  would 
stand  here  and  want  to  make  judgments 
without  facts.  The  Office  of  Human 
Rights  has  this  specific  function;  to  re- 
spond to  requests  from  a  concerned 
Member  of  the  Congress  or  a  committee 
of  the  Congress,  "What  evidence  is  there 
that  country  X  violates  human  rights?" 

That  does  not  mean  that  we  will  stop 
the  supply  of  weapons  to  that  country.  It 
may  be  that  they  did  not  violate  human 
rights.  Maybe  a  majority  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  does  not  believe  we 
should  stop  them. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  put  human 
rights  issues  in  legislation,  let  us  have  a 
way  of  effectuating  it.  Let  us  not  Just 
simply  say  we  believe  people  ought  not  to 
be  hurt,  they  ought  not  be  tortured,  they 
ought  not  to  be  abused,  and  then  say, 
"Good  night,  amen."  Not  at  all.  We  are 
saying  that  if  we  put  the  policy  state- 
ment in,  we  have  to  have  the  means  to 
implement  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  All  right.  Let  me  couch 
this  in  the  form  of  a  question:  What  is 
our  objective  in  not  selling  arms  to  them, 
if  they  are  considered  to  be  in  violation 
of  what  we  perceive  to  be  basic  human 
rights?  What  is  the  objective,  to  perfect 
them,  or  to  try  to  encourage  them  to  do 
better? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  are  three 
objectives.  One  is  to  see  that  we  do  not 
engage  in  that  kind  of  traffic  with  a  gov- 
ernment that  practices  brutality  on  Its 
own  people,  most  likely  using  the  weap- 
ons which  we  would  send  them. 

Mr.  TOWER.  To  display  our  own  moral 
virtue? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Listen,  there  Is 
nothing  wrong  with  the  United  States 
standing  before  the  world  with  clean 
hands.       

Mr.  TOWER.  Well,  proceed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Secondly,  we  do  not 
want  to  identify  ourselves  with  totalita- 
rian regimes  through  the  sale  of  weap- 
onry which  can  be  used  for  oppressive 
purposes. 

Thirdly,  we  have  the  right  and  option 
as  a  country  to  determine  to  whom  we 
are  going  to  seU  our  weapons.  There  Is 
no  obligation  for  this  Government  to  sell 
weapons  to  anybody,  unless  we  think  it 
will  fulfill  our  own  national  security  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  TOWER.  So  the  Senator  is  saying 
we  are  not  trying  to  encourage  them  to 
Improve  their  role  In  supporting  human 
rights,  but  to  withdraw  from  any  kind  of 
identity  with  them  for  the  sake  of  our 
own  image;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  like  to  get 
them  to  Improve  their  human  rights,  but 
I  am  not  so  foolish  as  to  believe  we  can 


get  them  to  do  what  we  want  them  to  do. 
I  do  not  believe  in  aiding  them  and  abet- 
ting them  In  their  abuses.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  putting  into  their  hands  weap- 
onry they  can  use  against  their  own 
people. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Do  we  not  aid  and  abet 
the  Soviet  Union  if  we  sell  them  wheat 
to  make  up  for  their  own  shortfall  in 
production?  It  is  my  view  that  probably 
the  Soviets  could  raise  the  wheat  if 
they  were  willing  to  devote  the  resources 
and  manpower  to  It.  Why  should  we 
Identify  with  that  regime,  which  I  think 
everyone  here  would  concur  over  a  period 
of  time  has  been  one  of  the  most  re- 
pressive In  human  history? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  say  most  re- 
spectfully, because  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  Senator  from  Texas,  that  the 
statement  he  has  just  msule  is  not  sup- 
ported by  any  fact  whatsoever,  and  he 
should  know  better.  He  knows  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  put  billions  of  rubles 
Into  trying  to  make  its  agriculture  more 
productive. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Why  not  let  them  put  in 
more  billions  of  rubles?  Why  do  they 
not  stop  making  planes  and  tanks  and 
make  tractors?  Why  do  they  not  stop 
making  missile  fuel  and  make  fertilizer? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  My  dear  friend,  they 
still  cannot  change  the  growing  season. 
Not  even  from  Texas  can  you  change 
the  growing  season.  When  it  is  cold  it 
is  cold,  and  when  there  is  frost  there  is 
frost,  and  85  percent  of  all  the  tillable 
land  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  in  the  same 
latitude  as  Canada. 

There  is  only  one  force  in  the  world 
that  can  make  the  Soviets  self-suffi- 
cient in  food,  and  that  is  God  Almighty, 
and  they  have  repudiated  him.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  TOWER.  Well,  this  all  sounds  very 
good.  Perhaps  the  question  of  whether 
they  could  or  could  not  be  self-sufficient 
in  food  is  arguable;  but  one  thing  Is  not 
arguable,  and  that  is  that  we  aid  them 
and  abet  them  by  shipping  them  food. 

Mind  you,  I  voted  agsunst  the  amend- 
ment denying  them  the  sale  of  food.  I 
think  that  ought  to  be  a  judgment  mat- 
ter. We  need  some  things  from  them,  such 
as  their  technique  for  the  gasification  of 
coal.  But  it  seems  to  me  if  we  want  to 
give  incentives  to  coimtries  to  Improve 
their  records  in  terms  of  the  observation 
of  basic  human  rights,  food  is  a  far  more 
poweriul  weapon  than  military  sales. 

We  do  not  apply  the  ssmie  standards 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  Why?  Because  they 
are  big  and  tough,  and  we  know  we  can- 
not get  anywhere.  We  are  probably  not 
going  to  get  anywhere  with  these  smaller 
countries,  either.  Let  them  turn  to  the 
French  to  provide  them  with  the  Mirage 
aircraft  and  whatever  else — instead  of 
buying  American  equipment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  They  do  not  buy 
them  from  the  French. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  are  talking  about 
smaller  countries.  We  are  talking  about 
alienating  friends.  Talking  about  Al- 
lende,  has  the  Senator  seen  a  Marxist 
government  in  any  country  ansrwhere  in 
this  world  that  was  not  repressive?  What 
about  the  government  in  Portugal?  They 
got  12  percent  of  the  popular  vote,  yet 


the  Communists  determined  they  were 
not  going  to  relinquish  the  reins  of  con- 
trol of  that  government,  until  finally  the 
moderates  got  together  and  threw  them 

out. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  the  Senator  and 
I  were  on  their  side. 

Mr.  TOWER.  But  let  us  not  be  naive. 
We  never  express  a  concern  about  left- 
wing  dictatorships  in  this  body.  Just 
rightwing  dictatorships.  Every  time  a 
rightwing  dictatorship  appears,  we  have 
the  awfullest  cries  of  outrage  you  ever 
saw.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is,  we  are 
all  so  self -righteously  preoccupied  with 
the  idea  of  what  rightwingers  do  to  re- 
press human  rights  that  we  cannot  per- 
ceive where  our  national  Interest  lies, 
and  day  after  day  after  day,  to  pander 
to  certain  ethnic  prejudices  In  this  coun- 
try and  to  pander  to  certain  press  com- 
mentators, we  take  off  on  the  rightwing 
juntas,  who  do  not  share  this  danger  of 
exporting  their  brand  of  economics  to 
other  coimtries,  as  leftwing  dictator- 
ships do. 

Look  at  Chile.  Chile  proceeded,  imder 
Allende's  government,  and  became  a 
springboard  to  further  the  Sovletizatlon 
of  all  South  America. 

We  do  not  perceive  our  national  in- 
terest any  more,  but  we  pander  to  what 
we  perceive  to  be  our  concept  of  the 
national  Interest.  But  talking  about 
apples  and  oranges,  the  fact  is  we  do 
not  apply  the  same  standard  to  the  So- 
viet Union,  or  we  would  say  "No  more 
food  until  you  show  more  concern  for 
himian  rights." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Most  respectfully,  I 
say  that  if  the  Government  of  Chile 
wants  to  buy  some  more  food  at  world 

prices  from  the  United  States 

Mr.  TOWER.  You  will  sell  It  to  them. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  will  sell  It  to 
them,  and  if  they  want  to  buy  some 
shirts,  some  clothing,  some  tractors,  we 
will  sell  it  to  them,  but  we  are  not  going 
to  sell  them  military  equipment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  still  fail  to  perceive  the 
difference. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  Is  exactly  the 
same  way  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Senate  voted  not  even  to  permit  most 
favored  nation  treatment  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  because  of  its  violations  of  himian 
rights.  This  body  voted  to  restrict  the 
Soviet  Union  on  Elxport-Import  Bank 
loans  because  of  Its  violations  of  human 
rights.  We  do  not  ignore  leftwing  dicta- 
torships but  let  me  say  I  believe  a  dic- 
tatorship is  a  dictatorship,  and  there  is 
no  difference  between  leftwing  and  right- 
wing,  except  the  color  of  the  shirts  they 
wear. 

I  do  not  disagree  with  the  Senator  on 
his  views  of  totalitarian  governments. 
All  I  am  saying  Is.  the  argument  here  is. 
should  we  have  the  mechanism  in  this 
bill  to  help  Congress  make  a  decision  on 
the  basis  of  violations  of  hiunan  rights? 
I'h&t/  is  ftll- 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  you  really  want  to 
pinch  a  country,  or  withdraw  from  any 
kind  of  Identification  with  them,  or  try 
to  give  them  an  incentive  to  do  more  in 
the  field  of  human  rights,  what  is  the 
one  thing  most  calculated  to  do  that? 
Not  a  withdrawal  of  arms  sales,  but  a 
withdrawal  of  food. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  Is  a  difference. 
Pood  feeds  the  masses  of  people,  and 
weapons  suppress  the  masses  of  people. 
Mr.  TOWER.  But  the  people  who  are 
fed  are  the  people  who  would  be  most 
likely  to  rise  up  and  topple  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  us  talk  about 
the  people  of  Chile  today — Catholic,  God- 
fearing people.  I  am  not  going  to  starve 
those  people,  not  with  my  vote. 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  not  advocating  that. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But,  Mr.  President. 
I  am  simply  saying,  I  am  not  going  to  give 
that  Government  the  weapons  to  sup- 
press its  people. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  just  saying  you  have 
a  double  standard  here  that  simply  does 
not  wash.  It  does  not  work. 

Mr.  HUMPPIREY.  I  have  a  double 
standard,  you  bet. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  the  Senator  wishes  to 
punish  them  for  their  faUure  in  human 
rights. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  a  double 
standard:  food  for  people  and  no  guns 
for  oppressors.  That  is  my  double 
standard. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Is  the  Senator  sure  that 
the  people  are  going  to  get  food  if  we 
send  it  to  them?  Who  is  going  to  dole 
It  out?  The  Government  is. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  They  have  a  better 
chance  of  getting  food,  may  I  say,  than 
they  have  of  getting  good  use  out  of 
weaponry  put  on  them. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  purpose  of  weap- 
onry, at  least  in  the  American  view,  is 
to  deter  an  attack  and  to  provide  a 
climate  of  security  in  which  differences 
can  be  negotiated. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  by  alienating  our- 
selves from  a  government  and  by  dis- 
criminating against  them,  we  deny  our- 
selves any  influence  over  them. 

Time  and  again  it  has  been  proven 
that,  when  we  deny  assistance,  sales,  or 
normal  relationships  with  the  Govern- 
ment because  of  some  internal  policy, 
we  create  a  domestic  political  situation 
in  that  country  that  makes  it  impossible 
or.  at  the  best,  very  difficult,  for  us  to 
have  very  much  Influence  over  them. 

Look  at  the  arms  ban  on  Turkey.  I  can- 
not think  of  anything  more  stupid,  and 
I  will  say  "stupid."  that  this  Congress 
has  done,  viewed  In  the  context  of  our 
national  Interest,  than  that.  And  what 
did  that  do  to  alter  Turkish  policy?  It 
did  nothing  at  all. 

What  we  are  doing  here  Is  meddling 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  these  coimtries. 
however  much  we  disagree  with  what 
they  do,  in  such  a  way  as  to  exacerbate 
our  differences  and  not  reconcile  them. 
I  submit  that,  by  this  kind  of  head-ln- 
sand  policy,  what  we  are  doing  Is  di- 
minishing American  Influence. 

We  are  already  being  viewed  in  thla 
world  as  innocent  children  with  the 
power  of  a  giant.  We  do  not  know  how 
to  use  our  power,  and  the  International 
confidence  In  the  United  States  is  erod- 
ing steadily  day  by  day. 

Read  the  accoimts  in  the  European 
newspapers  and  see  what  I  mean. 

They  have  a  diminishing  amount  of 
respect  for  us.  The  day  Is  coming  when 
this  country  is  going  to  be  irrelevant  in 
International  affairs,  because  we  have  a 


kind  of  myopia  that  causes  us  to  base 
our  judgments  on  a  popular  whim  of  the 
moment  or  on  the  basis  of  the  forced 
application  of  the  standard  of  morality 
to  which  we  adhere  but  to  which  we 
cannot  reasonably  expect  others  to  ad- 
here. Because  we  ignore  the  national 
interest  and  fail  to  use  our  power  wisely 
and  pragmatically  is  certainly  no  virtue 
over  the  long  pull.  If  by  the  facts  we 
someday  become  Irrelevant  we  would 
have  proved  to  be  wanting  in  virtue  be- 
cause we  have  had  in  our  hands  the 
power  to  save  mankind  and  we  failed. 

As  I  see  it.  this  is  another  exercise  In 
foolishness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
simply  wish  to  make  this  one  cmnment: 
There  is  not  a  thing  In  this  bill  In  the 
human  rights  section  that  will  deny  any 
kind  of  assistance  to  our  NATO  allies, 
which  is  the  bulwark  of  our  defense. 
None. 

There  is  not  a  thing  In  this  bUl  which 
will  deny  us  the  kind  of  assistance  that 
the  great  country  of  Japan  needs  as  a 
part  of  our  mutual  security.  None. 

There  is  not  a  thing  in  this  biU  that 
will  deny  most  of  the  countries  in  Latin 
America  the  kind  of  assistance  that  they 
need.  None. 

There  are  a  few  places  in  the  world 
where  there  is  an  unbelievable  cruel  vio- 
lation of  human  rights.  I  think  the 
United  States  of  America  will  not  weaken 
its  role  in  the  world  either  as  a  military 
leader,  a  financial  leader,  an  economic 
leader,  or  a  moral  leader,  by  subscribing 
to  principles  on  which  this  Republic 
has  been  standing  and  dedicated  for 
years,  years,  and  years. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  summarize  the 
arguments  against  this  amendment  to 
delete  certain  human  rights  provisions. 

Our  experience  with  current  provisions 
indicates  existing  law  is  not  strong 
enough; 

The  report  provided  by  State  Depart- 
ment this  year  in  reply  to  section  502(b) 
was  totally  nonresponsive; 

The  creation  of  a  Human  Rights  Office 
answerable  to  Congress  would  provide 
additional  Information  on  which  to  base 
decisions  and  create  a  positive  force 
within  the  State  Department  intended 
to  generate  alternative  action. 

Overall,  the  added  teeth  on  human 
rights  provided  by  the  portions  which 
Tower  would  delete  would  give  new  con- 
tent and  meaning  to  U.S.  foreign  policy 
by  establishing  human  rights  as  an  im- 
portant foreign  policy  consideration. 

The  previous  presumption  has  been 
that  all  countries  could  receive  aid  unless 
those  concerned  about  human  rights 
could  build  an  overwhelming  case  against 
such  aid. 

The  bill  seeks  to  set  up  a  situation 
whereby  burden  of  proof  is  on  executive 
to  justify  aid  to  repressive  regimes. 

We  should  not  have  to  wait  until  a 
situation  is  as  bad  as  that  in  Chile  has 
become  before  the  Congress  can  act. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
himian  rights  section  of  the  security  as- 
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sistance  bill  now  before  the  Senate.  It 
is  the  result  of  considerable  effort  on  my 
part,  and  my  staff,  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  It  Is  the  result  of  constant  dedica- 
tion to  the  cause  over  many  years  by 
Senators  Abourezk,  McGovern,  Ken- 
nedy, and  Jackson,  among  others.  And 
most  importantly,  it  comes  from  the  con- 
centrated labors  over  many  weeks  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Assistance 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
chaired  by  the  able  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, Senator  Humphbbt,  and  joined 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr, 
Case)  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  . 

So  it  is  a  c(Hnpo6lte  effort.  Mr. 
President. 

By  way  of  indicating  the  inadequacies 
of  the  present  law,  and  as  a  means  of 
illustrating  the  need  for  change,  I  would 
like  to  chronicle  the  experiences  of  one 
Senator  in  trying  to  encourage  greater 
attention  to  human  rights  in  American 
foreign  policy,  and  to  disassociate  our 
beloved  countries  from  the  tyrannies 
and  the  tortures  engaged  in  by  regimes 
we  arm. 

Beginning  in  late  1974.  at  the  time  sec- 
tion 502B  of  the  present  law  was  passed 
by  Congress.  I.  along  with  Congressman 
Fraser  and  other  Representatives,  have 
met  with  the  Secretary  of  State  on  sev- 
eral occasions  within  the  past  year  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  proper  rela- 
tionship between  human  rights  con- 
cerns and  other  American  foreign  policy 
goals. 

At  two  of  those  meetings  I  was  prom- 
ised by  a  high  official  in  the  State  De- 
partment that  I  would  be  provided  with 
a  study  of  the  status  of  human  rights 
in  countries  receiving  foreign  assistance 
from  our  Government.  I  was  asked  for  a 
sample  list  of  countries,  which  was 
supplied  by  my  staff,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  Department  would 
provide  an  analysis  of  human  rights 
conditions  in  those  countries  to  my  office. 
These  initial  reports  were  to  be  followed 
by  similar  reports  on  other  countries. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  yet  to  receive  a 
single  report  on  any  coimtry.  Such  re- 
ports do  exist,  by  the  way.  All  U.S.  em- 
bassies were  asked  for  human  rights 
status  reports  on  their  particular  coun- 
tries last  winter,  following  passage  of 
section  50  IB. 

Over  the  months  I  have  placed  several 
calls  to  the  State  Department  about  this 
matter.  In  early  July.  I  called  the  Co- 
ordinator for  Humanitarian  Affairs  to 
ask  for  the  promised  reports.  I  was  told 
I  would  receive  them  on  all  security  as- 
sistance recipient  countries  in  August 
They  never  came. 

Following  the  submission  of  a  state- 
ment on  human  rights  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  In  late  fall,  that  was  not 
in  compliance  with  the  intent  of  section 
502B,  I  met  with  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Security  Assistance  on  Decem- 
ber 3.  He  promised  that  I  would  receive 
the  reports  on  individual  coimtries  if  I 
would  submit  a  list.  I  submitted  a  list  of 
16.  and  I  have  yet  to  receive  a  single  re- 
port, let  alone  an  answer  to  my  letter  of 
December  5.  In  succeeding  phone  calls 
to  this  official.  I  was  told  I  might  get  a 
"peek"  at  them  but  that  I  could  not  keep 
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them.  I  have  yet  to  peek  Into  one  folder. 
The  sense  of  mystery  is  overwhelming! 
So  I  have  had  to  revert  to  extensive  ac- 
counts in  American  newspapers  for  doc- 
umentation of  violations  of  human  rights 
in  the  Philippines,  Korea.  Brazil.  Ethl- 
(«)ia.  Chile,  Indonesia,  and  Zaire — to  list 
a  few  notorious  examples. 

Thus  we  come  down  to  the  present 
time.  Mr.  President. 

Why  should  we  pass  new  human  rights 
legislation?  That  is  the  question,  and 
here  is  my  answer. 

Simply  put,  these  are  tax  dollars  to 
the  time  of  over  $4,500,000,000  that  Con- 
gress is  being  asked  to  approve  in  secu- 
rity assistance  for  fiscal  year  1976.  As  we 
know,  when  the  foreign  military  sales 
that  the  Government  is  likely  to  under- 
write or  approve  in  this  fiscal  year  are 
taken  into  account,  we  are  dealing  with 
a  new  figure  of  well  beyond  $10  billion. 

And  when  we  think  of  all  the  housing 
and  the  health  care — no  national  health 
insurance — the  transportation  needs 
that  go  unmet,  the  pollution  and  the 
poverty  that  we  do  not  bring  resources 
adequately  to  bear  upon,  why  should 
we  squander  money,  and  "squander"  is 
the  correct  word  for  much  of  it,  on  ty- 
rants, giving  them  tools  to  hold  down 
their  own  people  and  to  attack  their 
neighbor? 

Congress  has  the  right  and  the  duty 
under  the  Constitution  to  require  any 
information  from  the  President  that  we 
feel  is  relevant  in  reaching  legislative 
decisions  on  matters  of  this  magnitude, 
not  only  In  terms  of  dollars  but  in  terms 
of  the  human  rights  affected  by  these 
dollars  one  way  or  another.  We  cannot 
abdicate  these  judgments,  nor  control 
over  the  information  behhid  the  judg- 
ments, to  the  executive  branch.  If  we 
do  that,  that  Is  the  path  to  one-man 
rule  in  our  land.  The  security  assistance 
bill  authorizes  American  tax  dollars  and 
grants  legislative  approval  for  arming 
foreign  governments.  This  is  a  decision 
for  Congress  in  the  final  analysis,  but 
the  policy  judgments  are  a  joint  respon- 
sibility of  course  with  the  President. 

Unfortunately,  the  State  Department 
and  the  White  House  do  not  seem  to  give 
the  attention  to  human  rights  in  reach- 
ing foreign  aid  decisions  that  majorities 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress  desire.  The 
committee  bill  says  that  Congress  is  en- 
titled to  receive  as  much  information  as 
is  available  in  regard  to  the  status  of 
human  rights  and  f  reedtma  In  countries 
receiving,  through  our  tax  dollars,  se- 
curity assistance. 

The  committee  bill  would  then  per- 
mit us  in  Congress  to  take  that  informa- 
tion and  weigh  its  relevance  along  with 
the  national  security  judgments  made 
by  the  President  and  the  Secretaries  of 
State  and  Defense  and  our  own  national 
security  judgments. 

Then  we  can  take  that  information 
and  weigh  Its  relevance,  along  with  the 
"national  security"  Judgments  made  by 
the  President  and  the  Secretaries  of 
State  and  Defense.  If  Congress— as  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people — 
wants  to  give  more  importance  to  human 
rights  concerns  In  the  total  scheme  of 
things,  then  we  have  the  right  and  the 
power  to  do  It. 


But  the  bill  does  not  c(Hitaln  an  auto- 
matic security  assistance  cut  off  provi- 
sion In  regard  to  particular  countries. 
Rather  it  is  an  information  requirement, 
designed  to  arm  Congress  wltti  what  it 
needs  to  make  wise  policy  judgments 
prior  to  extending  security  assistance  or 
allowing  arms  sales  to  countries  around 
tlie  world. 

I  believe  that  we  should  re-evaluate 
security  assistance  programs  in  regard  to 
particularly  repressive  regimes,  and 
there  are  quite  a  few  very  repressive  re- 
gimes headed  by  tyrants  that  presently 
receive  our  aid. 

This  legislation  provides  a  formula  for 
doing  that.  It  is  designed  to  insure  that 
human  rights  concerns  will  be  a  major 
factor  in  the  future  decisions  of  our  Gov- 
ernment in  granting  or  selling  weapons 
and  training  and  other  forms  of  security 
assistance  around  the  world,  or  refusing 
to  do  so. 

Our  experience  here  in  Congress,  over 
the  years  with  various  administrations, 
in  foreign  and  domestic  policy  legisla- 
tion, can  be  summed  up  in  a  phrase: 
When  we  legislate  policy  In  general 
terms,  they  ignore  us  at  the  other  end 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenue;  when  we  legis- 
late in  specific  terms,  they  resent  it,  but 
presumably,  they  must  obey  it.  They  will 
have  to  follow  the  dictates  of  the  bill  as 
written.  They  would  have  a  lot  of  leeway 
and  choices  if  the  Tower  amendment 
were  adopted,  as  I  trust  it  wiU  not  be. 

I  believe  it  is  time  to  get  more  specific 
in  regard  to  human  rights  and  foreign 
assistance — as.  Indeed,  the  Senate  was 
in  its  own  human  rights  amendment  last 
year. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering  to- 
day is  tougher  than  section  502B  of  the 
present  law,  and  it  builds  upon  the 
admirable  efforts  of  Representative 
Harkin  and  Senators  McGovbrn  and 
Abottrezk  to  raise  human  rights  stand- 
ards in  connection  with  the  foreign  eco- 
nomic assistance  program.  Last  Decem- 
ber when  Congress  passed  section  502B 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  many  of  us 
thought  that  a  significant  step  forward 
had  been  taken.  That  law  reads: 

Sec.  502B.  Hmnan  Rights. — (a)  It  Is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that,  except  In  extraordl- 
ntiry  circumstances,  the  President  shall  sub- 
stanttaUy  reduce  or  terminate  seciirtty  assist- 
ance to  any  government  which  engages  In  a 
consistent  pattern  of  gross  violations  of 
Internationally  recognized  human  rights,  in- 
cluding torture  or  cruel.  Inhuman  or  de- 
grading treatment  or  punishment;  pro- 
longed detention  without  charges;  or  other 
flagrant  denials  of  the  right  to  Ufe,  liberty, 
and  the  security  of  the  person. 

(b)  Whenever  proposing  or  furnishing 
security  assistance  to  any  government  fall- 
ing within  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (a), 
the  President  shall  advise  the  Congress  of 
the  extraordinary  circumstances  necessitat- 
ing the  assistance. 

(c)  In  determining  whether  or  not  a  gov- 
ernment falls  within  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a),  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
the  extent  of  cooperation  by  such  govern- 
ment In  permitting  an  unimpeded  investiga- 
tion of  alleged  violations  of  Internationally 
recognized  human  rights  by  appropriate 
International  organizations,  including  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
and  anybody  acting  imder  the  authority  of 
the  United  Nations  or  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States. 


(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  'security 
assistance'  m***""  assistance  under  chapter 
2  (military  assistance)  or  chi4>ter  4  (security 
supporting  assistance)  of  this  part,  assist- 
ance under  part  V  (Indochina  Postwar  Re- 
construction) or  part  VI  (Middle  East  Peace) 
of  this  Act,  sales  under  the  Foreign  MUltary 
Sales  Act.  or  assistance  for  public  safety 
under  this  or  any  other  Act. 

Yet  despite  the  wording  in  that  law, 
now  the  law  of  the  land,  and  its  clear 
intent.  Congress,  contrary  to  provisions 
requiring  this  In  that  bill.  In  that  law, 
has  not  received  in  fiscal  year  1976  a 
report  from  the  President  advising  the 
l^lslatlve  branch  of  the  "extfaordinary 
circumstances"  necessitating  security  as- 
sistance to  governments  that  grossly  vio- 
late human  rights. 

Nor  do  we  have  from  the  President  a 
"detailed  plan  for  the  reduction  and 
eventual  elimination  of  the  present  mili- 
tary assistance  program"  as  required  by 
section  17  of  tiie  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1974. 

Instead,  we  have  a  statement  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  a  report  from 
the  State  Department  that  ignore  and 
evade  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  laws 
p>assed  by  Congress  on  this  subject. 

In  the  Secretary  of  State's  statement 
to  the  House  International  Relations 
Committee  on  November  6,  in  regard  to 
the  security  assistance  program,  there 
is  incredibly  no  mention  of  human  rights 
as  a  factor  in  the  decisions  to  extend 
security  assistance  to  particular  coun- 
tries. 

Clearly,  other  considerations  dwarf 
these  concerns  in  the  Secretary's  mind. 
At  one  point  he  states: 

The  United  States  cannot  expect  to  re- 
tain Influence  with  nations  whose  perceived 
defense  needs  we  disregard.  Defense  supply 
links  to  these  countries  can  significantly 
strengthen  efforts  to  achieve  cooperation  on 
other  Issues. 

He  goes  on  to  argue : 

And  there  are  gains  to  our  domestic  posi- 
tion as  weU.  Security  assistance  programs 
contribute  needed  jobs  to  several  sectors  of 
our  labor  force.  They  help  us  maintain  a 
more  favorable  balance  of  payments.  And 
they  permit  our  defense  Indiistrles  to  achieve 
significant  economies  through  scale  of  pro- 
duction. 

Something  is  missing  here.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. There  is  no  mention  of  human 
rights  under  "the  criteria  of  security  as- 
sistance" listed  by  the  Secretary. 

I  find  it  very  difficult  to  understand, 
in  light  of  the  wording  of  section  502B, 
why  there  are  no  statements  by  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  either  in  the 
document  entitled  "Security  Assistance 
Program,  Congressional  Presentation, 
Fiscal  Year  1976"  or  in  the  Presidential 
message  to  Congress  of  October  30.  set- 
ting out  the  "extraordinary  circum- 
stances" that  warrant  military  assistance 
and  other  forms  of  aid  to  certain  regimes. 

Does  this  omission  mean  that  the 
State  Department  has  concluded  that  not 
a  single  one  of  the  45  or  so  counties,  for 
which  security  assistance  is  requested  in 
fiscal  year  1976,  has  a  government  that, 
in  fact,  consistently  engages  in  serious 
violations  of  internationally  recognized 
human  rights? 

In  light  of  what  everybody  knows  is 
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going  on  in  this  world,  that  would  be  a 
preposterous  conclusion.  I  assume  it  is 
not  the  Department's  conclusion,  but  I 
am  unable  to  explain  why  they  have 
not  complied  with  the  law. 

I  draw  attention  to  the  belated,  un- 
signed report  received  on  the  Hill  from 
the  State  Department  on  November  18. 
It  is  entitled:  "Report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  Human  Rights  Situation  in  Coun- 
tries Receiving  U.S.  Security  Assistance." 

After  citing  the  law — section  502B — it 
states: 

We  view  Section  602B  as  an  authoritative 
expression  of  Ck>ngresslonal  concern  for  hu- 
man rights  In  all  countries  receiving  security 
assistance. 

The  report  then  states  that  each  U.S. 
mission  in  68  coimtries  has  submitted  to 
Washington  its  classified  analysis  of  the 
human  rights  situation  within  the  coun- 
try in  which  it  is  located. 

The  report  goes  on  to  declare  that, 
based  on  the  embassy  submissions : 

Repressive  laws  and  actions,  arbitrary  ar- 
rest and  prolonged  detention,  torture  or 
cruel.  Inhuman  or  degrading  treatment  or 
punishment,  unfair  trials  or  other  flagrant 
denials  of  the  rights  of  life,  liberty  and  the 
security  of  the  person  are  not  extraordinary 
events  In  the  world  community. 

But  the  report  also  states  that — 
Some  countries,  of  course,  present  more 
aerlous  evidence  of  violations  than  others. 

Then  the  report  raises  two  questions : 
When  we  consider  using  security  assistance 
as  a  possible  lever  to  improve  the  hiunan 
rights  situation  In  a  particular  country  we 
are  faced  at  the  outset  with  at  least  two 
fundamental  questions: 

(1)  Would  the  substantial  reduction  or 
termination  of  security  assistance  to  that 
country  damage  our  own  national  security? 

(2)  Would  the  subsUntlal  reduction  or 
termination  of  secxxrlty  assistance  Improve 
or  worsen  the  human  rights  situation  in 
that  country  w  make  It  more  difficult  to 
make  our  views  known? 

The  report  continues: 

We  know  that  some  members  of  Congress 
feel  that  the  U.S.  Government  should  sim- 
ply disassociate  itself  from  repressive  govern- 
ments, even  if  such  actions  would  have  no 
effect  on  human  rights  problems  there. 
Others  feel  that  If  our  security  Interests  (or 
other  kinds  of  naUonal  interests,  for  that 
matter)  are  strong  enough,  these  Interests 
should  prevail.  Our  view  Is  that  whUe  both 
security  interests  and  human  rights  are  Im- 
portant, each  country  needs  to  be  looked  at 
Individually  to  determine  where  otir  predom- 
inant Interests  lie  in  every  case. 

W©  believe.  In  the  spirit  of  Section  6023 
and  the  statements  of  policy  quoted  above 
that  the  USO  should  take  positive  actions  to 
improve  human  rights  wherever  possible. 
There  are  many  ways  of  doing  so.  however 
by  direct  and  indirect  means,  such  as  dip- 
lomatic representation,  multi-lateral  efforts 
in  concert  with  other  countries,  educational 
and  exchange  programs  and  the  pressure  of 
public  and  private  opinion. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  issue  is  not 
simply  resolved  by  what  the  State  De- 
partment considers,  knows,  believes.  Be- 
cause the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  made  the  judgment,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  set  the  policy,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  passed 
the  law  of  the  land— which  is  section 
502B. 

Near  the  end  of  this  unacceptable  re- 


port, there  Is  this  far-reaching  conclu- 
sion: 

In  view  of  the  widespread  nature  of  hu- 
man rights  violations  In  the  world,  we  have 
found  no  adequately  objective  way  to  make 
distinctions  of  degree  between  nations.  This 
fact  leads  us,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion 
that  neither  the  U.S.  security  Interest  nor 
the  human  rights  cause  would  be  properly 
served  by  the  public  obloquy  and  Impaired 
relations  with  security  assistance  recipient 
coimtrles  that  would  follow  the  making  of 
Inherently  subjective  United  States  Govern- 
ment determinations  that  "gross"  violations 
do  or  do  not  exist  or  that  a  "consistent"  pat- 
tern of  such  violations  does  or  does  not  exist 
In  such  countries. 

The  attitudes  so  prevalent  in  this 
document  might  well  be  characterized 
as  "malignant  neglect." 

There  is  the  inference  that  "everybody 
does  it" — so  why  make  an  issue  of  it?  But 
this  is  America,  Mr.  President.  Of  all  the 
gifts  bestowed  on  this  country,  the  one 
that  alone  remains  as  the  great  Ameri- 
can exception  is  the  constitutional  sys- 
tem in  a  democratic  setting.  For  all  our 
domestic  and  foreign  mistakes,  our  rec- 
ord as  a  civilized  society  commands  re- 
spect. If  we  do  not  respect  our  own  his- 
tory and  hold  up  the  torch  of  democratic 
ideas,  who  will?  And  if  we  do  not.  who 
are  we? 

When  we  hear  about  repression  in  an- 
other country — and  there  are  gross  vio- 
lations against  humanity  occurring  in 
countries  to  which  we  give  military  as- 
sistance—do we  keep  our  distance?  What 
would  the  Secretary  of  State  have  us  do? 
Do  we  take  the  attitude  that  "After  all, 
what  does  it  have  to  do  with  us?" 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  some  would 
say  this  is  lofty  idealism  in  the  face  of 
the  real  facts  of  life  c«  the  international 
scene.  It  is  argued  that  the  realistic 
course  is  to  continue  military  aid  and 
military  sales  to  repressive  regimes,  re- 
gardless of  their  tyrannies  and  tortures, 
for  various  reasons.  But  it  is  realistic, 
Mr.  President,  to  aid  particularly  re- 
pressive regimes  in  the  name  of  "sta- 
bility" or  "leverage"  or  "national  secu- 
rity"? It  did  not  prove  so  in  Vietnam. 

I  believe  that,  very  often,  idealism  Is 
the  better  part  of  realism  on  this  issue; 
that  the  so-called  idealists  are  rather 
realistic.  I  do  not  mean  just  in  terms  of 
our  image  in  the  world,  but  also  in  terms 
of  concrete  results.  Do  we  advance  our 
true  national  seciuity  Interests  over  the 
long  run  by  supporting  or  supplsring  very 
repressive  regimes?  I  think  not,  although 
I  recognize  there  may  be  some  extraor- 
dinary circumstances  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain countries,  and  the  present  bill  takes 
this  into  account. 

The  administration  maintains  in  the 
report  that  there  is  "no  adequately  ob- 
jective way"  to  determine  if  gross  viola- 
tions of  human  rights  are  occurring,  and 
that  no  good  cause  is  served  by  a  "public 
obloquy"  on  the  matter. 

But  testimony  presented  by  Freedom 
House  contradicts  the  claim  that  there  is 
no  way  to  objectively  assess  the  human 
rights  situation  in  a  particular  country, 
especially  to  ascertain  if  there  have  been 
gross  violations  such  as  torture  and  de- 
tention without  trial. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  we  know 
that  the  State  Department  has  prepared 


human  rights  reports  on  individual  aid 
to  recipient  countries.  They  gave  a  very 
detailed  one  on  Korea  to  Representative 
Fraser's  Subcommittee  of  the  House  In- 
ternational Relations  Committee  last 
summer. 

But.  this  argument  aside,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  hope  we  as  Americans  have 
some  subjective  feelings  about  what  is 
going  on  today  in  Chile.  Brazil.  Korea. 
Indonesia.  Ethiopia.  Zaire,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Cyprus — to  name  a  few  coun- 
tries which  have  been  touched  by  our 
security  assistance  program.  Can  the 
State  Department  give  us  some  examples 
of  where  quiet,  but  forceful  diplomacy 
has  made  a  difference  in  dealing  with  the 
way  a  tyranny  treats  its  people? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HANSKN).The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  Senator  2  minutes  on  the  bill. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  hasten  to  note.  Mr. 
President,  that  many  responsible  indivi- 
duals in  the  State  Department  are  deeply 
concerned  about  human  rights. 

Ambassador  Moynihan  in  rec^it 
months  has  eloquently  focused  the  at- 
tention of  the  world  on  the  repressive 
practices  of  dictatorial  regimes. 

But  the  most  impressive  statement  of 
all  was  given  recoitly  in  Boston  by  Mr. 
WiUiam  D.  Rogers,  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs, 
in  a  November  4  speech  before  the  Pan 
American  Society.  He,  in  effect,  answers 
the  indifference  of  others  in  his  depart- 
ment. 

I  would  like  to  quote  one  passage  from 
his  noteworthy  address : 

We  have  not  been  Immune  to  the  Imperial 
virus.  But  after  each  deviation  from  the 
conception  of  the  U.8.  as  vanguard  in  an  un- 
relenUng  struggle  to  enlarge  the  frontiers 
of  himoan  freedom  and  Justice,  we  have 
purged  ourselves  with  self-crltlcism  and  re- 
affirmed the  original  vision.  In  this  country, 
the  cynics  and  the  RealpoUtlclans  have  not 
enjoyed  permanent  employment. 

How  then  to  structure  the  human  rl^ts 
Inquiry  In  a  way  which  wUI  recognize  these 
complexities?  What,  In  other  words,  are  the 
standards  against  which  national  behavior 
in  the  human  rights  field  is  to  be  Judged? 
And  how  Is  the  process  of  Judgment  to 
occur? 

There  U  a  yardstick  of  public  Inhumanity. 
Every  country  is  represented  somewhere  on 
It.  No  national  record  Is  unblemished. 

But  there  are  differences  of  degree,  even 
after  one  makes  a  proper  allowance  for  vary- 
ing historical  experiences  and  levels  of  eco- 
nomic, social  and  political  evolution. 

And  there  are,  in  the  end,  qualitative 
thresholds.  These  are  the  limits  below  which 
no  government  can  fall  without  international 
Judgment.  Mass  murder,  officially  tolerated 
torture,  mass  imprisonment  or  exile  of  those 
who  peacefully  dissent,  comprehensive  de- 
nial to  some  racial,  religious  or  ethnic  group 
of  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  vari- 
ous social  values,  these  acts  are  beyond  the 
pale.  They  transgress  the  minimal  standards 
of  decency  declared  by  mankind  at  large  In 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
and  the  American  Declaration  of  the  Rights 
and  Duties  of  Man,  as  well  as  a  plethora  of 
UN  Resolutions,  regional  covenants  and  vlr- 
tuaUy  all  national  constitutions.  These  inter- 
national governing  norms  are  so  unequivocal 
and  so  profoundly  embedded  in  the  coa- 
temporary  conscience  that  even  those  gov- 
enmients  that  perpetrate  these  acts  feel 
compelled  to  deny  them  and  conceal  their 
delinquencies. 
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Mr.  President,  it  should  be  obvious 
that  Congress  needs  to  pass  new  legisla- 
tion to  achieve  its  goals  in  regard  to 
human  rights.  Therefore,  today  I  urge 
passage  of  the  human  rights  section  of 
the  security  assistance  bill  designed  to 
establish  a  formula  for  congressional  ap- 
proval of  executive  decisions  to  provide 
aid  to  regimes  violating  human  rights. 
This,  too,  is  a  "simshine  bill."  The  Tower 
amendment  should  be  defeated  for  these 
reasons. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  unhappily, 
I  have  had  to  be  in  conference  and  have 
not  heard  all  the  debate  that  I  would  like 
to  have  heard.  However,  I  wish  to  tell 
the  Senate  that  of  all  the  provisions  in 
this  bill,  this  one  had  ttie  most  careful 
draftsmanship  and  consideration. 

We  bore  in  mind  the  situation  we  are 
in,  which,  notwithstanding  the  strongest 
dictates  of  national  policy,  we  are  always 
in  some  role  of  supporting,  for  very  im- 
portant and  good  reasons,  but  we  find 
ourselves  on  the  wrong  side  with  many  of 
these  countries  on  the  human  rights 
issue. 

As  we  know,  those  reasons  are  very 
valid,  and  it  took  us  a  long  time  to  work 
out  a  way  in  which  to  deal  with  that 
problem. 

Every  part  of  this  amendment.  I  wish 
to  represent  to  the  Senate,  including 
those  who  oppose,  has  been  considered 
very  carefully  in  relation  to  every  other 
part  and  to  the  aggregate  policy  of  the 
United  States,  even  to  the  responsibility 
of  individual  officials  of  the  Oovem- 
ment — the  President  or.  in  other  cases. 
an  official  other  than  the  President,  for 
very  good  reascm. 

I  say  to  the  Senate  that  of  all  the 
amendments  on  which  I  worked  in  re- 
spect of  this  bill — and  it  was  strictly  a 
labor  of  agency,  as  I  was  working  for 
many  Members  in  this  regard — this  is 
the  one  which  I  think  Is  the  most  deli- 
cate^ fashioned  and  balanced  to  ac- 
complish what  we  should  do — try  to  bail 
us  out  of  the  situation  which  we  are  too 
often  in  because  we  are  such  a  great 
power  and  have  so  many  interests  in  the 
world,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  de- 
cent respect  for  the  human  values  which 
are  here  concerned. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  will 
sustain  us  as  we  stand,  because  every 
time  we  tinker  with  something  in  this, 
we  will  dislocate  swnething  else. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time.  I  think  other  Senators  have 
amendments.  I  wonder  whether  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  would  think  it 
would  be  fair  to  those  who  have  very 
little  time  for  us  to  agree  to  vote  at 
5  o'clock  on  the  pending  amendment 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Presidait,  I  be- 
lieve that  is  a  very  good  suggestion.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on 
the  Tower  amendment,  just  discussed, 
be  delayed  to  just  prior  to  final  passage, 
which  is  scheduled  for  not  later  than 
5  o'clock. 


■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objecti<m? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  riglit  to  object,  is  it  possible  that  it 
be  a  lO-minute  vote? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  that  rollcall  vote 
be 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
moitary  inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Under  the  iisual  form, 
if  there  has  been  an  agreement  to  vote 
on  final  passage  at  5  o'clock,  that  does 
not  preclude  all  amendments  that  are 
pending  at  the  mmnent  f  ixhu  being  voted 
on  at  5.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Iliat  is 
correct.    

Mr.  TOWER.  In  sequence. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  toays  were  ordered. 

Itlr.  HUMPHREY.  So  the  unanimous 
consent  agreemsit  is  VtxaX.  we  vote  just 
prior  to  5  o'clock,  with  a  10-minute  roll- 
call  vote  on  the  Tower  amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  it  possible  to  ad- 
vance the  vote  on  the  Tower  amendmmt 
to  a  litUe  before  5? 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  srield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Is  it  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request,  in  the  first  instance,  that  it 
precede  the  vote  on  passage  at  5  o'clock? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct;  it 
would  be  a  vote  prior  to  the  vote  on  final 
passage.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  vote 
on  the  Tower  amendment,  as  the  Chair 
imderstands 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  what 
he  said?  

Mr.  BAKER.  According  to  my  under- 
standing of  the  request,  the  vote  on  the 
Tower  amendment  would  occur  at  4:50. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct.  4 :50. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?        

Mr.  BARTLETT.  There  is  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment,  and  it  was  my  under- 
standing that  I  would  have  a  chance  to 
call  it  up. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  what  we 
are  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  And  that  I  would 
have  30  minutes.  I  also  understood  that 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  was  going 
to  yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  and  I  planned  to  ask  for  a  yea 
and  nay  vote  on  my  amendment  if  it  was 
not  accepted  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator. I  am  afraid  that  with  the  4:50  vote 
on  the  Tower  amendment,  I  might  be 
precluded  from  having  the  full  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHRETy.  There  is  an  easier 
way.  We  will  just  proceed  in  regular 
order.  That  will  clarify  everything. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yidd  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  the  time  on  the  bUL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  JJLr.  President  I 
wish  to  have  about  3  minutes  to  pro- 
pound a  statement  and  have  the  Sen- 
ator c<Hnment  on  it  sometime  before  the 
bill  is  voted  m. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  will  do  our  level 
best,  but  we  have  a  unanimous-consent 
agreonent  not  to  vote  later  than  5 
o'clock. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Could  the  Senator 
make  the  request  that  ttie  Tower  amend- 
ment be  voted  on  at  5.  or  any  other  pend- 
ing amendment? 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  the  Senator  wUI  yield, 
my  purpose  here  was  to  put  off  any  fiu*- 
ther  votes  until  5  pjn..  then  all  amend- 
ments could  be  voted  on  in  sequence 
before  final  passage.  I  tried  to  give  more 
time.  If  that  request  is  objected  to,  it 
takes  up  more  time. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  have  no  objection 
to  that     

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  I  do  not  mean  to  be 
hard-nosed,  but  do  we  have  a  imanl- 
mous-consent  order  down  to  vote  on 
passage  at  5  pjn.? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  later  than  5 
pjn.  That  is  the  unanlmous-consoit 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TO  vote 
not  later  than  5  pjn.  But  that  would  not 
preclude  further  amendments. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  without  ddsate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
would  not  be  time  to  speak  to  them. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  point  of  the  matter 
is  that  if  the  unanimous-ccmsent  re- 
quest propounded  here  were  granted,  it 
would  modify  the  previous  unanimous 
consent  order  and  we  would  vote  on 
passage  sometime  after  5  pjn.,  after  the 
Tower  amendment 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  was  that,  just  prior  to  the  5 
o'clock  vote  on  passage,  prior  to  that 
time,  there  would  be  a  vote  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  fnan  Texas 
(Mr.  TowBR).  That  hour  would  be  4:50. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
states  that  the  effect  of  that  unanimous- 
consent  agreonent  would  be  not  to 
change  the  *'«^«Mng  order. 

BCr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
Tho^ore,  the  Tower  amendment  vote 
would  be  at  4:50.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  With  a  10-minute 
rollcall. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  Vbem 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT  addressed 
theChsdr. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. 
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Mr.   WILLIAM  L.   SCX)TT.   No,   Mr.     the  library  of  congress,  congressional  research 
President,  it  will  take  me  approximately  service 

^°M>"mmpm?Fv  t  «h«n  ^oih  ««  t^       *""*^  ^""^^  surpluses  and  deficits,  federal 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  yield  up  to  debt  and  foreign  aid 

10  nciinutes. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  have  an  amendment  H*  witons  o«  ddurs  lof  fiscal  y«rs  i946-75| 

which  will  be  acceptable.  I  should  like 

to  have  just  2  minutes.  *ctuai 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  us  get  this  one  wrpluSs 
out;  then  we  shall  come  to  the  Senator  Rjcaiyear  or  deficits 
from  New  York.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen-     }9J6 -20.676 

ator  from  Virginia  is  recognized.  {UJ +k.n9 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi-   1949:::::::":::::::    ii,m 

dent,  may  we  have  order?  }|5? iHS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen-   1952!:::::::::::::::    iJon 

ate  will  be  in  order.  \^ -?•<<• 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi-   iIsS::::::::::::::::    liliJ 

dent,  I  do  not  have  an  amendment  to     \^ +i.es 

offer,  but  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  bill.     '958  "" Itwl 

I  wish  to  state  briefly  my  reasons  for     i^isV//.'.'"",'.'.','",     -12.427 

oprosing  it.  While  the  measure  is  desig-      [9^ IVms 

nated  as  an  International  Security  As-     1962.:::::::::::::::      -6.378 

sistance  Act,  I  feel  we  should  be  inter-     !^ Ztnf. 

ested  in  what  is  best  for  the  seciurity     ises -3^ 

of  the  United  States  and  that  interna-     \^ "'."      -2:251 

tional  security  is  secondary  to  oiu-  own     \%l -ll"^ 

security.  In  my  opinion  actions  of  Con-     1969!:::::::::::::::      -5^489 

gress  in  the  international  field  should  be     [fj^ Imsw 

prefaced  upon  how  our  actions  relate     1972::::::::::::::::     -29:113 

to  our  own  national  defense.  !HJ I?5"2« 

This  bill  would  authorize  appropria-  1975;::: -5i  023 

tions  of  more  than  $3  blUiion  for  the  ' '■ 

current  fiscal  year— this  at  a  time  when  "'*' -284.308 

our  budget  deficit  for  the  current  fiscal  [ 

year,  according  to  a  February  16  report       'W'""'*- 

of  the  Budget  Committee,  is  estimated  to         Sources:  us.  Budget.  Fiscal  Year  1977,  p.  368  Dius  previous 

be  $74.1  bUllon.  Of  course,  we  need  to  '""*  ""^  °'*"*"  '■°*"'  •""  °"""-  >«s-i9".  *"0  I'^s 
have  an  adequate  national  defense  and  Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT  Mr  Presi- 
hopefully  friendly  allies  in  the  event  a  dent,  you  will  note  that  our  national  debt 
military  conflict  should  develop  but  I  has  grown  from  approximately  $271  bil- 
believe  that  economic  prosperity  is  also  lion  in  1946  to  over  $544  billion  last  year 
an  important  factor  in  our  overall  de-  and  that  foreign  aid  has  ranged  from  a 
fense  posture.  It  is  my  understanding  low  of  $3  biUion  in  1948  to  a  high  of  $13  2 
that  we  had  a  deficit  for  the  last  fiscal  biUion  for  1973  and  $13  billion  for  the 
^u^''«°^.^'*^®  billion.  The  Committee  on  current  year.  This,  of  course  does  not 
the  Budget  now  estimates  a  deficit  this  include  the  cost  of  the  Korean  and  Viet- 
year  of  $74.1  bUhon  and  even  though  the  nam  wars,  the  cost  of  maintaining  U  S 
budget  submitted  by  the  President  for  mUitary  forces  in  Korea,  interest  on  the 
the  next  fiscal  year  contains  a  deficit  of  money  we  borrowed  to  loan  or  to  give  to 
^^^1°""^^^}^  \^^  'i"^'^"'  comparisons  foreign  nations  around  the  world,  or  the 
of  the  deficits  estimated  by  Presidents  in  cost  to  the  Unitsd  States  of  military  con- 
i  P^t  and  the  actual  deficits  at  the  tributions  to  NATO  over  the  last  30  years 
%l^  >  '^m^r""  would  indicate  that  the  I  understand,  however,  that  the  cost  fig- 
deficit  will  far  exceed  the  President's  ure  for  U.S.  forces  and  support  elements 
S!:"?or^ici"«M'''  °'  our  fiscal  condition  in  NATO  for  the  fiscal  yJar  IQlTT^ 
i?L?rtH  K  ^'"^^'"'■! ''??."°*  ^PP*^'  ^10.5  ^"l>o"-  AH  of  these  costs  are  in 
i?,.  L^  f*  interest  of  the  people  of  addition  to  the  $210.3  billion  cumulative 
our  own  country.  total  in  foreign  aid.  but  even  that  does 
hJ  L*  ^^lai  J  °^^  years  the  Congress  not  represent  the  entire  burden  upon  our 
has  provided  broad-brush  foreign  aid  Government.  Excluded  from  these  fie- 
programs  and  the  report  filed  with  this  ures  also  are  the  costs  to  the  Unitwl 
p!^»S^  indicates  the  Committee  on  States  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
Forewn  Relations  is  attempting  to  get  construction  and  Development,  the  Inter- 
Nil^&lf  °'  T  K^,?^^*  °"  ^^^  situation,  national  Development  AssociaUon.  the 
Sfp  hS^^^'^f  5^"7^  we  should  look  at  International  Finance  Corporation  thi 
the  history  of  foreign  aid  commencing  Asian  Development  Bank,  the  African 
shortly  after  World  War  n  and  contlnu-  Development  Bank,  the  Inter-AmericaS 
Lmr-rT.  ^t'I^"*^  ba^is  until  the  present  Development  Bank  and  ti?e  amo^S  we 
S^  J^!  ^^^V^  of  Congress  has  fur-  contributed  to  the  operating  expenses  of 
nished  a,  tabulation  of  the  actual  budget  the  United  Nations  expenses  or 
surpluses  and  deficits.  Federal  debt  and  Information  in  the  House  of  Reore- 
foreign  aid  from  1946  through  fiscal  year  senUtives  Report  No  9^?  whS!  ac- 
Pr2;HJnwL,""^"i'"°."l  f''""^"*-  ^^  con«anied  the  foreign  assistance  and  ?e- 
rtThisSoin^rfJ^hi^''^^"^*""""'^"**^  ^""^  programs  appropriations  blU  for 
-Spr^K-JP  *^^  K^'^^^f''-  1»'^5-  estimated  the  cost  to  the  United 
There  beffig  no  objection,  the  tabula-  States  of  the  Korean  war  for  the  fliSl 

R'.coRTas7olTs'°  '^  ^^'^  *"  "^^  years  1950  and  IsTl^T^^^biSjo'n^^^ 

•  **  '°"°*^  •  cost  of  maintaining  U.S.  military  forces 
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In  Korea  from  1954  to  1973  at  $10.3  bil- 
lion and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  for  the  fiscal  years  1965  through 
1974  at  $138.2  billion  or  a  total  of  $166.5 
billion  for  Korea  and  Vietnam.  This 
House  of  Representatives  report,  on  page 
8,  also  states, 

since  we  have  had  a  surplus  In  the  admin- 
istrative budget  only  sU  times  since  the  end 
of  World  War  n.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
an  additional  cost  of  $105,731,600,000  In  In- 
tcrest  has  been  Incurred  to  borrow  money  we 
have  given  to  other  countries. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
report  last  year  also  stated  that  it  was 
anticipated  that  100  countries  and  terri- 
tories would  receive  disbursements 
from  various  foreign  aid  programs. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  consider  the  $210.3 
billion  cost  of  foreign  aid  shown  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  tabulation,  add  the 
additional     military     expenditures     in 
Korea  and  Vietnam  of  $166.5  billion  and 
include    interest    Incurred    to    borrow 
money  provided  other  countries  of  $105.7 
billion,  we  arrive  at  a  total  of  $482.5  bil- 
lion in  foreign  aid  provided  by  this  coun- 
try: and  even  this  does  not  include  NATO 
costs.  United  Nations  costs,  or  the  vari- 
ous international  banks  and  financial  in- 
stitutions to  which  the  United  States 
contributes  a  major  share.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  can  consider  the  $3  billion 
plus  cost  of  the  measure  before  us  with- 
out taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of 
the  various   other  financial   assistance 
programs  that  will  have  to  be  paid  by  the 
citizens  of  this  country  this  year,  the 
vast  contributions  over  the  past  genera- 
tion, and  what  will  be  expended  in  the 
future  unless  there  is  a  change  in  what 
Congressman  H.  R.  Gross  used  to  refer  to 
as  the  "foreign  giveaway  programs." 

I  vote  in  favor  of  substantially  every 
military  authorization  and  appropriation 
bill  that  come?;  before  Congress.  In  my 
opinion,  we  must  maintain  a  strong  na- 
tional defense  as  the  best  guarantee  for 
the  peace  and  safety  of  our  own  country, 
but  I  believe  our  defense  position  Is  weak- 
ened when  we  exi>end  vast  sums  of  money 
to  other  nations  in  the  form  of  military 
and  economic  aid.  Even  nations  im- 
friendly  to  one  another  and  oftentimes 
unfriendly  to  our  own  country  in  the 
past  have  received  these  funds. 

Let  me  add  that  earlier  this  year,  I 
solicited  the  views  of  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia on  Issues  confronting  the  country 
In  an  annual  questionnaire.  The  response 
indicated  that  their  major  concerns  were 
Government  spending  and  the  high  cost 
of  living.  The  92  percent  of  those  re- 
sponding indicated  they  wanted  our  na- 
tional budget  balanced.  Certainly  we 
cannot  balance  the  budget,  or,  in  my 
opinion,  act  responsibly  by  approving  this 
foreign  aid  bill. 

This  month's  Reader's  Digest  contains 
a  brief  Item  entitled,  "Neighborly  Ex- 
ample." It  Indicates  that  Canada  has 
been  helping  a  number  of  nations  aroimd 
the  world  but  almost  half  of  the  former 
recipients  are  being  cut  off  and  the  funds 
restricted  to  those  needy  nations  show- 
ing a  determination  to  help  themselves. 
It  Is  certainly  a  humanitarian  act  for 
individuals  able  to  do  so  to  help  deserv- 
ing people  less  fortunate  than  they  are 
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and  this  country  has  many  voltmtary 
organizations  to  help  the  underprivileged 
as  well  as  the  vast  Government  spon- 
sored welfare  programs. 

I  believe  it  is  entirely  proper  for  us 
to  use  both  voluntary  and  taxpayers' 
funds  to  help  nations  experiencing  dis- 
asters such  as  occurred  some  days  ago 
in  Guatemala.  But,  Mr.  President,  we 
are  not  considering  measures  of  this 
type,  we  are  still  thinking  in  terms  of 
throwing  taxpayers'  money  all  around 
the  world. 

My  remarks  may  not  change  the  vote 
of  any  Senator.  Individual  Senators 
probably  have  already  made  up  their 
minds  on  this  matter  but  at  least  I 
wanted  to  explain  to  my  colleagues  and 
constituents  the  reason  I  propose  to  vote 
"no." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  very 
quickly,  I  send  an  amendment  to  the 
desk,  which  amendment  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  It  has 
broad  cosponsorship,  and  I  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Httk- 
PHRET)  proposes  an  amendment  coeponsored 
by  Mr.  Ooldwater,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Javtts,  Mr. 
MoNDALE,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Towee  and  Mr. 
Dole. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section : 

"Sec.  313.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  President  Is  requested  to  undertake  Im- 
mediately an  evaluation  of  the  emergency 
food  needs  of  Portugal. 

"It  Is  further  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  President  should  take  timely  action  to 
alleviate  such  emergency  by  providing  Por- 
tugal with  food  commodities  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (Public  Law 
480)   or  other  pertinent  statutes." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  merely  a  sense  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment calling  uix)n  the  President  to  Im- 
mediately look  into  the  food  conditions 
in  Portugal.  The  administration  has  indi- 
cated its  interest  in  this  matter.  This 
calls  upon  the  President  to  take  timely 
action  to  alleviate  the  food  needs  of 
Portugal. 

Mr.  President,  under  normal  condi- 
tions, Portugal,  one  of  the  poorest  na- 
tions in  Europe,  must  import  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  its  food  supply.  Today, 
conditions  are  far  from  normal  for  the 
Portuguese.  The  Portuguese  must  find 
food  for  300,000  refugees  who  have  fled  to 
Portugal  from  the  turmoil  in  its  former 
African  colonies,  including  Angola.  If 
food  cannot  be  imported,  grave  problems 
may  arise  for  the  people  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Portugal. 


Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  our  Gov- 
ernment should  give  prompt  and  serious 
consideration  to  the  imp>ending  food 
emergency  in  Portugal.  If  we  SKit  prompt- 
ly we  may  be  able  to  avoid  hardship  for 
tJie  people  of  that  nation  and  may  avoid 
additional  problems  for  ourselves. 

My  amendment  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  President  imdertake 
an  Immediate  evaluation  of  the  food 
needs  of  Portugal.  I  urge  its  favorable 
ccMisideration. 

Mr.  CASE.  I,  too,  wish  to  express  my 
strong  support  for  this  amendment.  It  is 
important  that  we  meet  the  pressing 
needs  of  the  Portuguese  people  in  this 
hour  of  great  difficulty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  is  another 
amendment  which  will  take  just  a  min- 
ute that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  which 
has  been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

amendment    no.     1403 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment.  No.  1403. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTie 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  cleark  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  pro- 
poses an  amendment.  No.  1403. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On   page   42,   strike  out  lines  7  through 

13,  Inclusive. 
On  page  42,  line  14,  strike  out  "(9)"  and 

Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(8) ". 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  amendment, 
may  I  say,  relates  to  a  section  of  toe 
bill  having  to  do  with  the  basis  on  which 
our  aid  is  determined,  and  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  to  make  any  statement 
he  wishes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  This  amendment  really 
deals  with  dropping  a  paragraph  of  the 
bill  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
authorization  in  this  bill  but,  rather  sim- 
ply, with  what  foreign  policy  considera- 
tions shall  be  taken  into  account  in  the 
provision  of  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Kennedy  and  myself,  I  have  introduced 
an  amendment  to  strike  section  101*^ a) 
(8)  in  its  entirety  from  this  bill.  This 
subparagraph  states  that  the  President 
shall,  in  determining  the  level  of  security 
assistance  requests  for  individual  coim- 
tries,  take  into  account  positions  taken 
by  such  coimtries  in  IntematlonEd  orga- 
nizations. 

In  the  first  place,  this  provision  adds 
nothing  to  the  bill  since  the  President  is 
required  only  to  "take  into  account"  po- 
sitions in  the  XJU.  and  other  organiza- 
tions. The  President's  options  are  neither 
augmented  nor  diminished  by  this  provi- 
sion. If  a  country  always  votes  contrary 
to  our  views,  the  President  can  still  re- 
quest assistance;  the  same  country  could 
always  vote  with  us  and  still  never  re- 
ceive any  aid.  Thus,  this  is  an  unneces- 
sary provision. 

More  to  the  point,  however,  it  lends 
Itself  to  misinterpretation  and  possible 


misuse.  This  provision  may  weU  be  inter- 
preted by  our  friends  and  allies  as  a 
threat:  It  seems  to  say,  "If  you  do  not 
vote  with  us  in  the  XJJN.,  then  we  may 
well  cut  off  our  aid  programs  to  you." 

I  recognLie  that  this  subparagraph,  as 
drafted,  is  not  binding  on  the  adminis- 
tration. But  its  very  approval  by  the  Con- 
gress would  clearly  imply  a  threat  which 
would  be  glaringly  obvious  to  our  friends 
as  well  as  our  foes  abnxui. 

No  one  likes  to  be  tlireatened.  Every 
coimtry  is  proud  of  its  sovereignty  and 
independence;  and  the  new,  small,  eco- 
nomically weak  countries  who  make  up 
a  majority  in  the  XJH.  these  days  are 
more  sensitive  than  most. 

I  ask  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
consider  how  they — how  the  people  of 
the  United  States — would  respond  if 
some  other  coimtry  should  set  up  stand- 
ards, such  as  how  we  vote  in  the  U.N.,  to 
determine  key  aspects  of  our  relations. 
They  would  not  like  it;  they  would  re- 
sent it.  And,  being  human,  they  might 
well  respond  by  telling  tJiat  coimtry 
where  it  could  go.  Threats  usually  have 
exactly  the  opposite  effect  from  what  is 
intended. 

Rather  than  threats,  what  we  need  in 
our  international  relations  and  in  our 
diplomacy  is  a  greater  understanding  of 
the  problems  and  a  more  serious  and  sus- 
tained effort  to  cooperate  with  other 
countries.  The  initiatives  taken  by  the 
United  States  in  the  seventh  special 
session  of  the  XJU.  General  Assembly  last 
September  were  an  example  of  an  imag- 
inative approach  to  the  problems  facing 
many  countries  of  the  world.  As  we  co- 
operate with  these  countries,  we  will  be 
in  a  better  position  to  seek  their  cooper- 
ation. Unfortunately,  much  of  the  good 
will  gained  iri  the  seventh  special  session 
was  later  dissipated  by  a  pattern  of  in- 
temperate remarks  by  our  ambassador 
to  the  UJJ.  We  need  more  skillful  diplo- 
macy in  pursuit  of  more  enUghtened  pol- 
icies— not  more  bluster  and  threat,  based 
on  frustration. 

In  summary,  this  provision  is  both  un- 
necessary and  unwise.  The  threat  im- 
plied is  it  is  more  likely  to  alienate  gov- 
ernments and  lose  us  votes  in  interna- 
tional organizations  than  it  is  to  get  us 
additional  support.  We  should  delete  this 
provision  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  submitted  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  International  Security  Assist- 
ance and  Arms  Export  Control  Act  of 
1975  which  would  clarify  the  provision  in 
section  101  of  the  bill  that  says  the  Presi- 
dent "shall  take  into  account,"  in  mak- 
ing requests  for  mihtary  aid  and  security 
supporting  sissistance,  "the  positions 
taken  by  such  countries  in  international 
organizations  which  affect  important 
American  interests." 

My  amendment  indicated  that  such 
considerations  "shsJl  not  be  taken  into 
account  in  determining  the  level  of  hu- 
manitarian and  related  developmental 
assistance  authorized  in  this  or  any  other 
act."  It  is  repugnant  to  me.  and  I  know 
many  Americans,  to  suggest  that  how  a 
country  votes  in  the  United  Nations — 
such  as  an  African  nation  facing  starra- 
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tion — will  affect  American  food  aid  and 
humanitarian  relief  assistance.  And  it 
must  be  clear  to  all  that  the  adminis- 
tration would  not  penalize  major  de- 
veloping countries,  however  they  act  at 
the  U.N.  and  elsewhere;  its  actions  would 
be  limited  to  the  poorest  of  the  poor — 
those  most  in  need  and  least  able  to 
resist  pressures  from  leading  countries 
in  the  third  world  that  may  organize 
votes  in  the  U.N.  and  elsewhere  with 
which  we  disagree. 

It  is  important  that  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  go  on  record  against 
the  formulation  of  a  policy  which  would 
contravene  the  clear  language  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  report  on 
the  International  Development  and  Food 
Assistance  Act  which  stated: 

The  resources  provided  for  In  this  bill  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  tools  for  the  pursuit 
of  short-t«rm  political  objectives. 

The  entire  thrust  of  the  congressional 
mandate  last  year,  and  the  congressional 
Intent  this  year  in  revising  the  foreign 
assistance  program,  was  to  emphasi/e 
the  purely  developmental  and  humani- 
tarian purposes  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
grram.  This  clear  intent  of  Congress  muot 
not  be  dismissed  or  ignored  by  the 
administration. 

I  will  not  call  up  my  amendment,  how- 
ever. Instead,  I  urge  Senate  passage  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark  ) ,  which  I  am  happy  to  cosponsor. 
It  would  simply  delete  section  101  < 8)  in 
this  bill,  regarding  nations  which  vote 
against  the  United  States  in  international 
bodies. 

By  deleting  this  section,  it  is  our 
hope  that  a  policy  which  penalizes 
nations  for  their  votes  in  international 
organizations  shall  not  become  an^lnstru- 
ment  of  American  foreign  policyN  How- 
ever, I  want  to  make  it  clear  that.iin  not 
calling  up  my  amendment,  the  Brassage 
of  the  amendment  to  strike  expressly 
places  the  administration  on  notice  that 
Congress  will  not  accept  a  policy  which 
penalizes  nations,  for  their  votes  in  the 
UJJ.  and  In  other  bodies,  through  our 
foreign  assistance  program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Has  aU 
time  been  yielded  back  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  call  up  my  amendment. 
It  is  an  imprinted  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  64.  strike  lines  ia-25:  on  page  66, 
strike  lines  1-25;  on  page  66,  strike  lines 
1-26;  on  page  67,  strike  lines  1-34;  on  page 
68.  strike  lines  1-16. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes,  and  only 
2  minutes,  to  consider  an  amendment 
and.  if  he  does  yield  me  the  time,  I  will 
ask  unanimous  consent  so  that  I  may 
propose  it.  and  that  his  amendment  wiU 
immediately  be  reinstated. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  2  minutes. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  which  relates  to  en- 
couraging the  procurement  by  small  bus- 
iness, which  simply  calls  for  a  report, 
that  the  amendment  may  be  in  order, 
and  immediately  to  be  followed,  if  dis- 
posed of  within  the  2  minutes,  by  Senator 
Bartlitt's  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  send  the  amendment 
to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  115.  line  11,  insert  the  following: 
Sec.  306.  (c)  In  order  to  encourage  pro- 
curements from  small  business  concerns 
under  section  306  of  this  Act.  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment shall  be  required  to  Issue  a  report 
to  the  Congress  every  six  months  on  the  ex- 
tent to  which  small  businesses  have  parti- 
cipated In  procurements  under  such  sections 
and  on  what  efforts  the  Agency  has  made  to 
foster  such  procurements  from  small  busi- 
ness concerns.  The  Small  Biislness  Adminis- 
tration shall  be  required  to  lend  all  avail- 
able assistance  to  the  Agency  for  the  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  this  provision. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  submitted  on  behalf  of 
myself,  Senator  Humphrey,  and  Senator 
Case.  It  requires  the  Administrator  of 
AID  to  Issue  a  report  to  Congress  every  6 
months  as  to  the  extent  to  which  small 
business  is  partlcifMiting  In  the  procure- 
ment under  the  aid  program,  and  it  asks 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
lend  all  available  assistance  to  the  AID 
for  the  punx)6e  of  carrying  it  out.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  objection. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  understanding 
that  the  bill  wlU  allow  AID  to  set  aside 
a  portion  of  the  economic  assistance  pro- 
curement for  contract  awards  to  small 
businessmen  and  minority  businessmen. 

According  to  SBA  statistics,  in  fiscal 
year  1975  AID  provided  only  5.73  percent 
of  Its  total  Federal  contract  dollars  as 
set-asldes  for  small  businessmen. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Small  Business 
Committee  will  hold  hearings  on  this 
matter  to  insure  that  small  businessmen 
and  minority  businessmen  receive  a  fair 
proportion  of  Federal  contracts  under 
AID. 

In  the  Interim,  I  am  offering  this 
amendment  to  section  306  of  the  <u;t. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York.  Is 
all  time  yielded  back? 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
thank  my  colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
effect  of  my  amendment  Is  to  delete  sec- 
tion 112  which  amends  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  it  a  new  section  655,  and  so  it  deletes 
the  bottom  of  page  64.  all  of  pages  65, 
66.  67.  and  68  down  through  line  16. 

The  first  part  of  this  new  section 
establishes  the  sense  of  Congress  and, 
point  No.  1,  is  that  the  i>eople  of  Angola 
should  be  allowed  to  determine  their  own 
political  future  without  military  inter- 
ference from  foreign  countries.  I  think 
that  Is  just  academic  trivia.  I  think  you 
could  get  the  response  of  a  "bully  for  the 
Congress."  because  it  is  very  redundant. 

The  real  situation  there  was  that  out- 
side troops  numbering  some  15.000  Cau- 
casian Cubans,  Caucasians  in  great  num- 
bers— when  I  was  there  I  did  not  see  one 
black  Cuban,  but  lots  of  Caucasian 
Cubans — and  Algerians,  the  Czechs  driv- 
ing tanks,  plus  technicians  from  several 
coimtries,  particularly  the  Soviet  Union, 
were  intervening  and  fighting  against  75 
percent  of  the  Angolans  represented  by 
the  two  groups,  FNLA  and  UNITA. 

So  I  think  If  Congress  wants  to  take  a 
position  on  Angola  then  It  should  look 
at  the  real  balance  there,  the  real  battle 
that  Is  taking  place,  and  decide  whether 
it  wants  to  join  one  side  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Soviets,  et  al..  or  if  it  wants 
to  join  the  other  side  which  agreed  in 
Portugal,  the  two  forces  agreed  together 
with  the  MPLA,  that  there  would  be  con- 
stitutional government,  that  there  would 
be  elections  on  November  11.  They  also 
favor  freedom  of  the  press,  and  so  on.  so 
I  think  if  there  is  a  stand  to  be  taken  in 
that  area  that  would  be  it  on  one  side  or 
the  other. 

The  second  point  Is  It  sasrs  Congress 
supports  the  efforts  by  the  Organization 
of  African  Unity  to  achieve  a  settlement. 
Well,  this  Is  Irrelevant.  It  Is  obvious  that 
the  OAU  has  been  imsuccessful  In 
achieving  a  settlement.  The  MPLA, 
which  asked  for  the  intervention  by  the 
Cubans,  the  Soviets,  the  Algerians,  the 
Czechs,  et  al.,  have  virtually  won  the  war. 
The  main  fighting  has  now  provided  such 
fierce  combat  that  the  MPLA  side  has 
gained  cwitrol  of  practically  all  the  ma- 
jor cities,  and  the  warfare  that  is  really 
taking  place  now  is  a  guerrilla  type  war- 
fare, so  the  war  Is  practically  over. 

The  third  point  is  It  states  that  a  dis- 
engagement by  such  coimtries  would  be 
a  welcome  reaffirmation  of  the  spirit  of 
detente  both  throughout  the  world  and 
In  Africa. 

Well,  I  think  that  is  a  lot  of  pious  re- 
dundancy. Detente  by  Itself  in  Angola 
failed  and,  I  think,  one  of  the  reasons  it 
failed  was  that  it  wm  obvious  there  was 
not  the  will  of  our  Government  to  use 
any  of  the  power  that  It  had.  This  power 
was  power  In  the  form  of  military  aid  to 
the  side  of  the  UNITA  and  the  FNLA 
forces. 
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The  fourth  point  is  that  the  President 
should  do  his  utmost  to  seek  an  agree- 
ment among  the  various  parties  involved 
in  the  hostilities  or  in  the  support  of  such 
hostilities  in  Angola,  and  slUNild  seek  to 
terminate  such  hostilities  or  such  sup- 
port. 

Well,  I  think  it  is  very  clear.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  President,  through  the 
Secretary  of  State,  did  ity  shuttle  di- 
plomacy to  Moscow  and  he  failed,  and. 
in  part,  he  failed — ^this  was  on  top  of 
using  the  pressure  of  detente — because  of 
the  lack  of  will  of  Congress  in  support  of 
power  that  the  United  States  has. 

So  I  think  these  four  points  do  not  face 
up  to  the  critical  questions  the  Congress 
should  ask  itself:  Does  it  have  a  foreign 
policy  for  Africa?  Does  It  have  a  poUcy 
for  Angola,  Zaire,  and  Zambia?  Does  it 
believe  in  a  contaiiunent  policy  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  a  nonintervention  of 
such  coimtries  In  any  country  in  Africa? 

I  think  these  are  the  kinds  of  points 
that  the  Congress  should  face  itself  with 
and  answer. 

Now.  we  go  to  section  (b)  (1)  that 
points  out  that  no  security  assistance 
may  be  furnished  to  Angola  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

That,  also,  is  redundant  because  mili- 
tary aid  h£is  already  been  cut  off. 

Then,  that  is  followed  by  another  pro- 
vision which  does  provide,  in  the  event 
the  President  believes  that  there  should 
be  such  aid  furnished,  certain  conditions 
as  to  how  he  may  proceed. 

I  think  this  is  rather  presimiptuous  of 
the  Congress.  I  believe  they  are  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  President  has 
served  some  25-plus  years  in  the  Con- 
gress, knows  the  etiquette  and  the  rules, 
and  certainly  does  not  need  to  have  con- 
ditions placed  on  him  as  to  how  he  might 
present  an  issue  to  Congress. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  that  it 
would  be  a  more  gentlonanly  way  to 
proceed  to  have  it  clearly  imderstood 
with  the  President  that  if  he  has  any 
proposals  to  offer  to  Congress  that  he 
feel  free  to  do  so. 

Certainly,  this  is  not  what  I  learned 
in  the  Dale  Carnegie  course  on  "How  To 
Make  Friends  and  Influence  People."  I 
think  this  is  one  thing  that  is  needed  to- 
day, for  the  Congress  to  open  its  arms  to 
the  Presidency  to  try  to  develop  a  con- 
sensus in  Africa. 

The  second  paragraph  after  that,  the 
il  paragraph  says  that  the  amounts  and 
tjrpes  of  assistance  which  have  been  fur- 
nished and  which  are  proposed  to  be 
furnished  must  be  provided,  smd  in  an 
unclassified  way. 

This  would  mean  that  apparently  Con- 
gress would  want  to  help  the  other  side, 
which  we  might  call  the  enemy,  and  pro- 
vide them  with  a  breakdown  of  all  the 
equipment  that  It  would  be  furnishing 
prospectively  and  all  that  it  had  fur- 
nished in  the  past. 

Then  in  section  (b)  (1)  which  follows, 
it  provides  that  the  President,  imder 
these  certain  conditions  which  are 
rather  restrictive,  may  make  application 
or  may  submit  to  Congress  a  plan  for 
military  aid  to  Angola,  but  tf  either 
House  within  30  days  in  which  Congress 
is  in  session — which  would  be  6  weeks  In 


a  normal  situation — would  disapprove, 
then  this  aid  would  not  be  forthcoming. 

So,  for  a  6-wedc  period,  Mr.  President, 
either  House  has  a  veto  that  hangs  over 
the  prospective  aid. 

I  go  into  these  three  conditions,  the 
conditions  on  the  President  approaching 
Congress,  the  publishing  of  unclassified 
amounts  and  types  of  assistance,  and  the 
6'week.  delay,  because  I  am  just  wonder, 
ing  if  this  is  an  indication  of  what  Con- 
gress has  in  mind  for  military  aid  for 
another  Angola  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  it  just  an  effort  by  Congress  to  get  the 
extra  pound  of  flesh  from  the  President 
so  far  as  Angola  is  concerned? 

So  I  do  not  think  that  this  proposal 
puts  the  Congress  in  any  particularly 
good  light. 

I  realize  that  I  have  been  critical  of 
the  main  provisions  of  this  proposed  new 
section  665,  but  I  think  if  Congress  wants 
to  cultivate  the  kind  of  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  executive  branch  that  are 
obviously  conducive  and  necessary  for 
any  kind  of  foreign  policy  to  develop, 
that  this  section  should  be  stricken. 

But  what  should  Congress  be  doing 
now? 

I  would  like  to  give  a  little  background, 
and  certainly  this  background  is  going  to 
be  in  hindsight. 

The  Russians  in  recent  months  have 
changed  from  a  regional  superpower  to 
a  worldwide  superpower. 

To  see  and  to  hear  and  ignore  Soviet 
buildup,  expansion  of  power,  and  pres- 
ence in  Africa  and  elsewhere  in  my  opin- 
ion is  naive. 

After  the  adopti<m  of  the  Tunney 
amoidment,  the  effect  in  Africa  which 
I  found  was  rather  catastrophic.  The 
South  Africans,  rightly  or  wrongly,  felt 
dealt  in.  There  were  those  that  felt  that 
the  United  States  abandoned  the  cause 
of  freedom.  There  were  those  that  felt 
the  effect  of  the  Tunney  amendment  was 
to  aid  the  Soviet  and  Cuban  aspirations. 

"ITiere  certainly  was  very  strong  feel- 
ing and  opinion  that  the  Tunney  amend- 
ment undermined  the  American  prestige 
and  leadership  in  Africa. 

Certainly,  we  were  tested  and  we  did 
not  compete. 

lliere  were  those  that  felt  we  lacked 
the  wiU  in  Congress. 

Currently,  the  Cubans  have  some  650 
to  700  military  In  5  countries  in  Africa 
other  than  Angola.  They  are,  in  addi- 
tion, approximately  in  8  more  coun- 
tries, totaling  13  providing  economic  as- 
sistance. And  then  the  Soviets — and  I 
will  not  read  all  the  amounts — are  pro- 
viding military  aid,  assistance,  in  a  host 
of  countries,  Mali.  Algeria,  Libya,  Eg3a>t, 
Sudan,  Uganda,  Somalia,  Mozambique, 
Angola,  Nigeria,  and  Guinea-Bissau. 

So  we  can  see  that  there  is  a  lot  of 
activity  in  Africa  by  the  Soviets  and  the 
Cubans. 

I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  Congress 
apparently  has  no  plan,  nor  a  plan  of 
containment,  nor  a  plan  of  deterring 
outside  intervention  or  dealing  with  It. 
otlier  than  what  exists  with  d6tente. 
what  exists  with  diplomatic  relations, 
what  may  exist  with  economic  sanctions 
if  they  were  uUUzed.  but  no  set  plan. 

I  think  this  increases  the  chance  of 


involving  American  troops  and  civilians 
at  some  later  date  when  we  are  tested, 
unless  we  can  develop  a  ccmtainment 
plan,  a  good  one  that  will  not  involve 
American  troops  and  American  civilians 
in  Africa. 

I  am  very  much  aware  that  hindsight 
has  many  advantages  and  I  am  using  it 
at  the  present  time.  But  I  would  also  use 
it  as  far  as  the  administration  is  involved 
in  this,  too.  First.  I  would  like  to  provide 
a  little  more  background  before  t-a^Uring 
about  that. 

The  Soviets  in  the  fall  of  1975  escalated 
the  civil  war  overnight  and  the  potential 
for  the  civil  war  that  would  evolve  after 
that  November  11  date  from  a  guerrilla 
to  a  conventional  war,  and  then  provided 
something  that  I  am  sure  was  not  anti- 
cipated by  anybody,  that  there  would  be 
technicians  and  soldiers  to  operate  the 
modem  equipment  that  would  be  pro- 
vided from  Cuba,  the  Czechs  and  the 
Algerians. 

So  I  would  ask  us  to  imagine  what 
would  have  happened  if  the  Tunney 
amendment  had  failed,  and  the  military 
appropriation  had  been  processed  very 
quickly  and  had  ended  up  on  the  Presi- 
dent's desk. 

I  think  the  situation  that  would  have 
occurred  is  that  at  about  the  time,  or 
prior  to  the  time,  that  the  President 
would  have  signed  it  in  the  most  ex- 
peditious manner  possible,  massive  aid 
would  have  been  needed  to  bring  about  a 
balance  and.  seccxid.  there  would  have 
been  a  need  for  skilled  troops  from  some- 
where and  technicians  to  operate  and 
maintain  the  equiiHnent. 

I  do  not  know  that  such  a  plan  existed, 
but  I  do  know  that  such  a  plan  did  not 
exist  that  had  nationwide  suppcnrt. 

What  I  think  we  need  to  be  talking 
about  today  is  developing  a  consensus 
between  the  executive  branch  and  the 
legislative  branch  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  do  not  think  it  is  enough  to 
be  just  in  the  veto  business,  but  to  be 
creative  and  to  try  to  develop  a  plan  to 
let  the  people  of  this  country  know  \^ere 
the  Congress  stands  and.  hopefully, 
where  an  agreement  can  be  reached  by 
both  the  administration  and  the  Congress 
cm  a  policy  in  Africa,  a  workable  policy 
that  would  not  involve  American  trooi>s 
and  which  would  not  involve  American 
civilians. 

For  this  to  take  place  and  to  be  usable 
it  must  have  public  support.  This  is  what 
was  certainly  missing  as  far  as  any  plan 
to  match  the  tremendous,  massive  aid 
provided  by  tiie  Russians  to  the  Cubans 
and  the  others. 

I  think  the  Members  of  the  Senate  in 
reviewing  Angola  must  look  at  the  facts 
which  very  clearly  show  that  there  is 
Intervention  by  outside  powers  which 
have  pretty  much  taken  over  the  fight- 
ing for  the  MPLA,  wliich  represented 
some  25  percent  or  slightly  less  of  the 
people  in  the  area  originally. 

So  I  feel  at  a  time  when  we  are  very 
proud  to  celebrate  our  dedication  to 
liberty  200  years  ago,  we  in  the  Congress 
are  taking  no  action  on  the  desire  of 
those  in  Angola  and  in  other  parts  of 
Africa  to  protect  their  rights  to  deter- 
mine their  future  and  their  liberty,  to 
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have  constitutional  government,  to  have 
free  elections. 

We  are  ignoring  the  fact  that  out- 
siders are  coming  in  and  implanting  a 
government  on  the  people  of  Angola,  the 
MPLA. 

I  believe  it  is  rather  interesting  to  know 
the  thinking  of  the  President  of  Zambia, 
President  Kaunda.  who  indicated  that 
when  the  MPLA  asked  for  and  accepted 
aid  after  they  were  a  party,  which  oc- 
curred on  the  nth  of  November,  they 
had  no  right  to  do  that  for  the  purpose 
of  implanting  their  government  on  the 
people  of  Angola.  He  felt  that  since  the 
MPLA  as  a  party  asked  for  outside  force, 
and  apparently,  he  said,  the  UNTTA 
forces  asked  aid  from  their  neighbor, 
South  Africa,  this  was  all  right,  too,  to 
counterbalance.  But  at  the  present  time 
the  South  Africans  are  not  involved  in 
the  fighting  in  Angola  and  have  not  been 
for  some  time,  nor  has  our  aid  been  going 
to  the  UNITA  or  the  FNLA  forces. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  will  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  know  there  are  only  5 
minutes  remaining.  Those  of  us  who 
offered  this  amendment  will  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  speak  on  behalf  of  it.  But 
let  me  just  ask  a  question. 

As  I  understand  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, it  would  strike  the  provision  that 
Senator  Case  and  I  offered  in  committee, 
which  would  cut  off  covert  aid  by  our 
Government  to  Angola,  and  it  would  not 
cut  off  overt.  My  question  is :  Why  is  the 
Senator  so  determined  to  continue  covert 
activity?  If  it  is  a  good  idea  to  support 
these  forces,  why  would  the  Senator  not 
be  prepared  to  come  openly  to  the  Con- 
gress and  ask  for  this  kind  of  assistance? 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  have  no  problem 
with  asking  for  aid  openly.  If  the  Sen- 
ator was  listening  to  my  remarks,  and  I 
believe  he  was,  I  think  he  realizes  that 
what  I  was  suggesting  to  the  Congress  is 
that  we  work  with  the  administration  to 
develop  a  plan  which  woiild  have  public 
support.  I  am  not  favoring  covert  aid  at 
all.  What  I  am  opposed  to  is  a  nmnber 
of  very  ridiculous  sense  of  the  Congress 
provisions  which  do  not  apply.  I  realize 
this  was  written  some  time  ago,  but  I  feel 
today  this  is  rather  demeaning  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  deals  with  the  total 
matter  of  Angola. 

Mr.  CLARK.  But  if  I  may  ask  further, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  would  simply  strike 
that  px)rtion  of  the  bill  which  does  specif- 
ically restrict  covert  aid  and,  indeed,  even 
invites  overt  aid  if  the  a(^inistration 
feels  that  it  is  important.  Tne  Senator  is 
striking  that  part,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  would  disagree. 
There  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  this 
Senator  to  invite  covert  aid.  There  is  no 
way  that  covert  aid  would  provide  the 
solutions  needed  in  that  area. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  that  exactly  what  the 
amendment  would  do? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  My  amendment  would 
take  out  whole  provisions  which  are  ir- 
relevant, which  are  redimdant,  which  do 
not  face  up  to  the  real  issues  of  Angola, 
since  the  Coxjgress  has  not  faced  up  to 
them  at  all.  What  I  would  like  to  see  the 


Congress  do  Is  to  face  up  to  those  real 
issues  and  wrestle  with   them,  debate 

them. 

Mr.  CLARK.  WUl  the  Senator  agree 
that  if  his  amendment  passes,  the  admin- 
istration quite  consistently  with  this  leg- 
islation could  go  ahead  with  covert  activ- 
ities in  Angola? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  believe  the  admin- 
istration knows  that  there  is  no  chance 
or  opportunity  to  undertake  covert  activ- 
ities in  Angola,  nor  does  it  have  any 
desire  to  do  so.  But  I  think  the  admin- 
istration does  want  to  develop  a  plan. 
I  hope  they  do.  I  have  talked  to  them 
about  it,  encouraging  them.  They  are  try- 
ing to  encourage  the  Congress  likewise, 
encourage  the  Senator,  as  a  very  inter- 
ested Senator,  to  work  with  the  Congress 
and  with  the  administration,  to  try  to 
develop  a  plan  so  the  people  in  this  coim- 
try  will  know  that  we  do  have  a  positive 
plan  in  Africa,  and  that  if  there  are  other 
Angolas  at  least  these  are  the  options 
that  we  have. 

Hopefully,  I  would  think  there  would 
be  an  option  of  military  aid.  not  involv- 
ing American  soldiers  and  not  involving 
American  citizens.  But  if  that  option  was 
not  part  of  it,  nonetheless  I  think  we 
should  know  what  our  options  are,  what 
our  plan  Is,  and  have  some  idea  whether 
we  think  it  would  stack  up  with  what 
we  know  the  Soviets  are  advancing. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  although  I  disagree  with  the 
amendment  because  it  seems  to  me  It 
restores  the  possibility  of  covert  activity, 
I  compliment  him  on  the  idea  of  this 
Congress  and  the  administration  devel- 
oping a  positive  African  policy  because 
none  has  ever  been  developed.  The  only 
interest  we  have  ever  shown  in  Africa 
is  this  military  interest.  If  we  were,  as 
the  Senator  suggested,  to  develop  a  full- 
blown policy,  then  perhaps  we  could 
avoid  future  Angolas.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  yielding. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant to  have  a  much  broader  policy  in 
Africa,  and  I  think  there  are  areas  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  which  go  beyond 
the  military.  I  know,  for  example,  in 
Somalia,  from  which  I  returned  last  simi- 
mer,  I  recommended  that  there  be  hu- 
manitarian aid.  There  has  been  humani- 
tarian aid  as  far  as  their  refugees  are 
concerned.  I  know  in  other  areas  there 
are  activities  going  on  where  the  United 
States  is  involved.  But  right  now  our 
foreign  policy  is  in  a  shambles.  It  is  in 
the  interest  of  this  Congress  and  citizens 
of  this  country  to  realize  that  and  to  do 
something  about  it.  It  is  not  enough  just 
to  be  a  veto  Congress.  I  think  the  Con- 
gress wants  to  be  creative  and  wants  to 
do  a  good  job  for  the  United  States. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  which  has  not 
been  met  at  all  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  hour  of  10  minutes  to 
5  having  arrived,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower).  On  the 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  just 
prior  to  that,  after  consultation  with  my 
colleagues,  it  appears  that  it  would  be 


well  for  the  first  rollcall  to  be  a  15- 
minute  rollcall,  and  the  subsequent  roU- 
calls,  because  they  will  be  in  sequence* 
to  be  10 -minute  rollcalls. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  unanimous  consent  to  that 
effect? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
a  15-minute  rollcall  on  the  Tower 
amendment,  a  10-minute  rollcall  on  the 
Bartlett  amendment,  and  a  10-mlnute 
rollcall  on  passage. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  (No.  1399)  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  .  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
thac  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  MclNTYRE) ,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson),  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  are  ab- 
sent on  ofBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  IslEind  (Mr.  Pastore)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  attending  a  funeral. 

I  further  aruiounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore )  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  would  vote 
"nay."        

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  , 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Oarn),  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  resiilt  was  aimoimced — yeas  21, 
nays  70,  as  follows: 


[RoUcall  Vote  No. 

34  Leg.l 

YKAS— 21 

Allen 

Grlffln 

Scott, 

Baker 

Hansen 

WUllam  L 

Bartlett 

Helms 

Stennls 

Bellmen 

Hruska 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Johnston 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Long 

Tower 

Fannin 

McClellan 

Ooldwater 

McClure 
NAYS— 70 

Abourezk 

Glenn 

Morgan 

Bayh 

Gravel 

Moss 

Beall 

Hart,  Gary 

Muskle 

Bentsen 

Hart.  PhUip  A 

Nunn 

Blden 

Hartke 

Packwood 

Brock 

HaskeU 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

PeU 

Biunpers 

Hathaway 

Percy 

Burdick 

HoIUngs 

Proxmlre 

Byrd. 

Huddleston 

Randolph 

Harry  P.. 

Jr.    Humphrey 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Inouye 

Roth 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Schwelker 

Case 

Javits 

Scott.  Hugh 

ChUes 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Church 

Leahy 

Stafford 

Clark 

Magnuaon 

Stevens 

Cranston 

Mansneld 

Stone 

Culver 

Mathias 

Symington 

Dole 

McGee 

Taft 

Domenlcl 

McOovem 

Tunney 

Durkln 

Metcalf 

Welcker 

Eagleton 

Mondale 

WUllams 

Ford 

Montoya 

NOT  VOTINO— 9 

Buckley 

Laxalt 

Pastore 

Fong 

McIntyre 

Stevenson 

Gam 

Nelson 

Young 

t 
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So  Mr.  Tower's  amendment  (No.  1399) 
was  rejected. 
Mr.   HUMPHREY.   Mr.   President,   I 


move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gary  Hart).  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Bir.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Am  I  correct  that 
the  vote  now  to  be  taken  is  on  the 
Bartlett  amendment  which  would  strike 
the  section  relating  to  Angola  from  this 
bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  not  interpret  the  amendment 
before  the  Senate. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  aimounce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  McInttre)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson),  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  is  absent 
attend'ng  a  fimeral. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
«and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastors)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  , 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakote  (Mr. 
Young)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  16, 
nays  75,  as  follows: 


NOT  VOTING— 9 

La.Talt  Pastore 

McIntyre  StevenBon 

Nelson  Yoimg 


[Roll 

call  Vote  No.  35  Leg.] 

YEAS— 16 

Bartlett 

Goldwater 

Morgan 

Bellmon 

Grlffln 

Stennls 

Curtis 

Hansen 

Thurmond 

Domenlci 

Tower 

Eastland 

Long 

Fannin 

McClure 
NAYS— 76 

Abourezk 

Gravel 

Moss 

Allen 

Hart,  Gary 

Muskie 

Baker 

Hart.  PhUip  A. 

Nunn 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Packwood 

Beall 

Haskell 

Pearson 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

PeU 

Blden 

Hathaway 

Percy 

Brock 

Helms 

Proxmlre 

Brooke 

Rollings 

Randolph 

Bumpers 

Huddleston 

Riblcoff 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Byrd. 

Inouye 

Schwelker 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Jackson 

Scott.  Htigh 

Byrd,  Robert  0 

.  Javlta 

Scott. 

Cannon 

Johnston 

WUllam  L 

Case 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

ChUes 

Leahy 

Stafl^ord 

Church 

Magnuson 

Stevens 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Stone 

Cranston 

Mathias 

Symington 

(Julver 

McClellan 

Taft 

Dole 

McOee 

Talmadge 

Durkln 

McGovem 

Tunney 

Eagleton 

Metcalf 

Welcker 

Ford 

Mondale 

WUliam.'i 

Glenn 

Montoya 

Buckley 

Pong 

Gam 

So  Mr.  Bartlett's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  tsJsle. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ADDRIONAI.  STATEICEMTS  SXTBMITTED  ON  S.  2662 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  foreign  military  sales  bill 
before  us  today  will  do  much  to  strength- 
en the  ability  of  concerned  policymakers 
to  curb  one  of  the  most  potentially  dan- 
gerous developments  in  recent  years,  the 
unbelievable  increase  in  the  transfer,  dis- 
tribution and  sale  of  arms  by  the  United 
States  to  other  nations. 

During  the  incredible  growth  period  of 
armament  sales  in  the  past  few  years, 
there  has,  fortunately,  also  been  8m  in- 
crease in  concern  and  discussion  over  the 
impact  our  arms  dealings  would  have  on 
regional  and  world  stability.  However, 
imtil  this  time,  there  has  been  limited 
cooperation  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  in  terms  of  measures 
of  control  and  accountability,  and  in  de- 
termining the  long-  and  short-term  ef- 
fects of  U.S.  arms  transactions. 

As  one  who  is  deeply  concerned  about 
our  inability  to  investigate,  weigh  and 
control  our  dealings  with  other  nations 
in  this  important  area,  I  wholeheartedly 
support  the  measures  included  in  the  for- 
eign military  sales  bill.  The  far-reaching 
reforms  that  have  been  proposed  in  this 
legislation  represent  a  judicious  and 
long-overdue  conunitment  to  implement 
guidelines  by  which  Congress,  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  executive  branch,  can  fi- 
nally judge  the  impact  and  merit  of  arms 
sales  and  transfers. 

However,  I  want  to  insert  one  note  of 
caution:  we  cannot  afford  to  rest  on  the 
merits  of  our  current  endeavors.  The 
actions  that  I  am  commending  here  can 
only  be  viewed  as  a  necessary  beginning. 
If  we  are  to  hope  for  the  eventual  estab- 
lishment of  safeguards  on  an  interna- 
tional level,  we  will  be  required  to  seek 
discussion  with,  and  the  support  of,  na- 
tions other  than  the  United  States  who 
are  involved  in  the  transfer  and  purchase 
of  war  technology. 

Figures  made  available  during  the  last 
few  years  indicate  the  United  States  is 
the  No.  1  salesman  to  the  world  of  ad- 
vanced implements  of  war.  To  add  to 
our  concern  over  the  qusoitlty  of  weapons 
being  sold  or  transferred,  is  the  fact  that 
this  country  is  also  selling  the  latest  and 
best  quality  equipment. 

Rather  than  perpetuate  this  legacy.  I 
believe  the  United  States  has  both  the 
leverage — as  the  main  source  supplier — 
and  the  responsibility  to  take  a  leader- 
ship role  in  initiating  the  necessary  effort 
to  move  the  question  of  arms  sales  off 
dead  center. 

In  view  of  these  developments,  and  the 
overwhelming  concern  and  awareness 
exhibited  by  the  American  people  over 
the  lack  of  a  viable  arms  policy,  Senator 


Culver  and  I  introduced  a  resolution  last 
November  that  called  on  the  President 
to  include  the  question  of  arms  sales  at 
several  international  conferences  being 
held  at  the  end  of  last  year.  I  was  pleased 
to  see  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  comment- 
ing on  that  proposal,  that  the  adminis- 
tration also  recognizes  the  need  to  keep 
this  issue  alive.  While  I  commend  the  ad- 
ministration's assurances  and  support  in 
this  endeavor,  I  am  very  gratified  to  note 
that  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  included  in  the  foreign  military  sales 
bill  the  substance  of  Senator  Culver's 
and  my  resolution,  asking  the  President 
to  make  a  concerted  effort  at  convening 
an  international  conference  of  major 
arms-suppl3ang  and  arms-purchasing 
nations. 

I  believe  that  the  support  exhibited 
for  this  conference  will  insiue  that  the 
balanced  policy  we  seek  for  the  United 
States  will  not  be  a  one-sided  reform, 
but  will  be  reinforced  by  a  UJS.  expression 
of  the  same  concern  in  relation  to  other 
coimtries  Involved  in  the  lethal  aims 
trade. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  few  legisla- 
tive measures  have  as  great  an  impact  on 
both  domestic  and  international  affairs 
as  those  which  deal  with  US.  economic 
aid  and  weapons  exports  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments. The  measure  before  the  Sen- 
ate today,  titled  "The  International  Se- 
curity Assistance  and  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1976,"  certainly  reflects  this 
significance.  The  measure  is  comprised 
of  two  major  components:  an  authoriza- 
tion for  the  appropriation  of  $3,049,900,- 
000  for  securi^  assistance  programs  to 
selected  foreign  nations  during  fiscal 
year  1976;  and  substantial  revision  of 
current  UJS.  poUcies  regarding  foreign 
military  grant  assistance  and  military 
sales  and  exports.  At  the  same  time,  S. 
2662  will  substantially  expand  the  con- 
gressional role  in  oversight  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary assistance  and  saJes  programs 
abroad. 

The  principal  provisions  in  the  bill 
have  been  explained  In  detail  earlier  in 
this  debate,  and  I  will  not  belabor  the 
technicalities  of  the  bill  at  this  time.  In- 
stead, I  simply  w^it  to  conunent  briefiy 
on  those  aspects  of  the  mea.«ure  which 
seem  to  me  to  be  of  particular  impor- 
tance, either  for  their  beneficial  aspects 
or  for  their  troublesome  nature.  On  the 
whole,  I  think  the  provisions  of  this 
measure  are  generally  satisfactory  and 
passage  of  the  bill  should  not  be  delayed. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  some  disturbing 
elements  within  this  legislation,  and  I 
will  expand  on  these  points  at  a  later 
stage  in  this  statement. 

AX7TROBIZATION  OF  AFPEOPBIATIONS 

This  measure  would  authorize  appro- 
priations to  fill  the  administration's  re- 
quest for  funding  of  its  security  assist- 
ance and  related  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1976,  and  for  the  Interim  quarter  of 
July  1,  1976  through  September  30,  1976. 
Earlier,  this  Congress  separately  author- 
ized development  and  humanitarian  as- 
sistance through  Public  Law  94-161.  The 
measure  before  us  today  will  authorize 
military   assistance   and   foreign   sales 
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credit  assistance.  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee has  set  forth  spending  authority 
recommendations  which  are  within  the 
guidelines  of  the  second  concurrent 
budget  resolution,  as  submitted  earlier  by 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  of  which 
I  am  a  member. 

ICIDDLK    EAST    ASSISTANCE 

It  is  worth  noting  that  four  Middle 
Eastern  nations  are  scheduled  to  receive 
71  percent  of  the  total  aid  programs 
authorized  in  this  bill.  The  Government 
of  Israel  is  being  provided  with  a  total 
of  $2,225,000,000  in  foreign  military  sales 
credits  and  supporting  assistance;  $750,- 
000.000  of  the  military  credits  will  not 
have  to  be  repaid.  Egypt  is  scheduled  to 
receive  $700,000,000  in  economic  assist- 
ance only,  about  3  times  more  than  that 
nation  received  during  fiscal  year  1975. 
Two  other  Mideast  nations.  Syria  and 
Jordan,  would  receive  $50,000,000  and 
$67,000,000,  respectively,  in  economic 
assistance,  witm  Jordan  also  scheduled 
to  receive  $75,000,000  in  military  sales 
credits  and  $50,000,000  in  military  grant 
assistance. 

These  amounts  of  assistance  for  Israel 
and  Egypt  are  substantiaUy  higher  than 
those  which  the  United  States  provided 
during  the  last  fiscal  year.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  these  much  higher  fig- 
ures reflect,  in  part,  the  fulfillment  of 
this  administration's  promises  to  both 
the  Israeli  and  Egyptian  Governments 
during  negotiations  last  year  that  led  to 
the  Sinai  agreement  and  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  While  I  am  not  opposed  to 
American  resources  being  used  to  estab- 
lish that  peace.  I  am  concerned  about 
the  growing  economic  burden  of  aid  for 
the  Middle  East  which  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  shouldering,  with  little  partici- 
pation by  other  Western  governments. 
The  priorities  in  American  foreign  aid 
have  shifted  significantly  during  the  last 
several  years,  from  providing  money  for 
fighting  wars  to  providing  money  for 
buying  peace.  Aid  for  peace  may,  indeed, 
turn  out  to  be  at  least  as  expensive  as 
aid  for  war. 

When  the  Senate  considered  the  In- 
ternational Development  and  Pood  As- 
sistance Act  last  fall,  I  made  note  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  many  other  coun- 
tries which  benefit  as  much  or  more  from 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  than  does  the 
United  States.  It  seems  only  fair  that 
the  governments  of  Western  Europe 
and  Japan  should  be  encouraged  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  "investment"  in  peace 
which  strengthens  the  Sinai  accord  and 
overall  stability  in  the  area.  At  the  same 
time  I  introduced,  and  the  Senate  ac- 
cepted, an  amendment  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  attempt  to  negotiate  an 
equitable  share  of  participation  by  other 
interested  nations  in  providing  military 
and  economic  aid  to  maintain  peace  In 
the  Middle  East. 

Prior  to  consideration  of  S.  2862  this 
week.  I  contacted  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger  and  requested  informa- 
tion regarding  the  admins tration's  ef- 
forts in  recent  weeks  to  secure  such  as- 
sistance from  other  sources.  By  way  of 
reply,  the  State  Department  advised  me 
on  January  13  of  this  year  that  It  fully 
agrees  with  the  concept  supported  by 


that  amendment  and  that  a  major  thrust 
of  the  administration's  current  Middle 
Eastern  policy  is  to  encourage  other  na- 
tions, such  as  Japan  and  Western 
Europe,  to  financially  participate  in  ef- 
forts to  bring  peace  to  the  Middle  East. 
In  fact,  there  has  been  some  outside  aid 
provided  to  Egjrpt,  but  relatively  few 
other  nations  have  agreed  to  provide 
Israel  with  such  assistance.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  letter,  signed  by 
Assistant  Secretary  Robert  J.  McCloskey, 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  I  believe  it  contains  relevant  In- 
formation which  may  be  of  Interest  to 
my  colleagues  regarding  the  assistance 
programs  for  Israel  and  Egypt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Defaktment  or  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  13, 1976. 
Hon.  Bob  Dole, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

JtzA*  SENATim  DoLx:  Tbe  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  yovir  recent  letter  con- 
cerning participation  by  other  countries  In 
providing  assistance  to  Israel  or  Egypt. 

We  fully  agree  with  you  that  many  na- 
tions other  than  the  United  States  have  a 
significant  stake  In  maintaining  peace  In 
the  Middle  East  and  that  those  nations 
which  are  In  a  position  to  assist  Israel  and 
Elgypt  should  certainly  do  so.  A  major  thrust 
of  our  current  Middle  Eastern  policy  Is  to 
encourage  other  nations,  particularly  Japan 
and  our  Western  European  allies,  to  sup- 
port efforts  to  bring  peace  to  the  Middle 
East  and  to  provide  economic  assistance  to 
the  countries  In  the  region.  I  can  therefore 
assure  you  that  the  "sense  of  the  Senate" 
as  expressed  In  your  amendment  to  the  In- 
ternational Development  and  Pood  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1976  Is  In  harmony  with  the 
view  of  the  Administration. 

In  this  connection,  U.S.  officials  have  had 
extensive  contact  with  high-level  officials  of 
the  various  countries  which  have  the  eco- 
nomic potential  for  assisting  In  the  Middle 
East.  This  Is  an  ongoing  diplomatic  effort. 
Although  only  relatively  few  countries  are 
currently  providing  Israel  with  assistance, 
many  countries  have  come  forward  with 
economic  aid  to  Egypt.  The  major  portion 
of  Egypt's  development  aid.  In  fact,  comes 
from  countries  other  than  the  United  States. 
During  this  calendar  year  Egypt  has  re- 
ceived conunltments  of  economic  support 
from  other  Arab  countries.  prlmarUy  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Kuwait,  totalling  about  «2.8  bil- 
lion. In  addition,  non-Arab  countries  such 
as  Iran.  Japan,  France  and  West  Oermany 
and  the  International  financial  Institutions 
have  made  substantial  commitments  of  eco- 
nomic support  to  Egypt  during  this  calendar 
year. 

The  Secretary  asked  me  to  express  his  per- 
sonal appreciation  to  you  for  the  support 
you  have  given  to  our  Middle  East  peace 
Initiatives  and  his  hope  that  we  can  con- 
tinue to  rely  on  your  most  valuable  support 
and  assistance  In  the  days  ahead. 
Sincerely. 

ROBEKT  J.  McClOSKXT, 

Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Although  I  share  concern 
along  with  many  Kansans  and  many  of 
my  colleagues  about  the  extraordinary 
increases  in  military  and  economic  as- 
sistance to  the  Middle  East,  I  do  feel  that 
the  sincere  efforts  undertaken  by  the 
State  Department  to  encourage  partic- 
ipation by  other  governments  are  com- 
mendable, and  on  that  basis  I  am 
prepared  to  support  the  sums  of  assist- 


ance recommended  by  the  conmilttee  for 
these  Middle  Eastern  nations  during  fis- 
cal year  1976.  It  is  Important,  however, 
that  our  Government  continues  to  seek 
the  support  of  other  friendly  Western 
nations  for  strengthening  peace  in  the 
Middle  East. 

This  is.  of  course,  an  authorization  of 
tiiese  amounts,  and  it  will  be  subject  to 
the  normal  appropriation  process  later 
this  year. 

MAJOB  POLICY  KKVmOIfS 

Late  last  year.  Senator  Humphrey  in- 
troduced legislation  to  provide  for  com- 
prehensive and  major  revisions  in  arms 
sales  policy.  As  I  imderstand  it,  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act,  which  is  now  incor- 
porated In  the  same  legislation  with  the 
security  assistance  authorization,  is  de- 
signed to  place  more  emphasis  on  public 
disclosure  of  arms  sales  matters  and  to 
encourage  consistency  and  coherence  in 
American  arms  sales  policy.  Such  weap- 
ons transactions  take  place  annually  on 
both  a  government-to-govemment  basis, 
as  well  as  through  commercial  channels. 
While  the  general  intent  of  this  initiative 
has  merit.  I  have  serious  reservations 
about  the  effect  which  its  provisions 
could  have  on  both  public  and  private 
arms  sales,  in  practice. 

In  particular,  revised  policy  controls 
recommended  within  S.  2662.  would  do 
the  following:  Make  all  restrictions  ap- 
plicable to  govemment-to-government 
sales  applicable  to  commercial  sales  as 
well;  stipulate  that  all  sales  of  major 
defense  equipment  items  totaling  $25 
million  or  more  must  be  made  through 
government- to-goverrmient  channels; 
and  require  the  President  to  submit  an 
aimual  country-by-country  justification 
to  Congress  for  the  govemment-to-gov- 
emment  military  sales  program.  Fui- 
thermore.  the  measure  would  establish 
a  new  realm  of  "legislative  veto"  power 
enabling  Congress  to  reject  by  a  con- 
current resolution  certain  transfers  to 
third  countries  of  major  military  equip- 
ment. Congress  would  also  be  able  to 
reject  by  concurrent  resolution  those 
proposed  licenses  for  commercial  export 
of  major  defense  equipment,  for  those 
military  articles  or  services  valued  in 
excess  of  $25  million,  and  for  certain 
proposed  commercial  manufacturing  li- 
cense agreements  for  overseas  produc- 
tion. Congress  would  also  be  permitted 
to  terminate  or  restrict  security  assist- 
ance to  any  country  which  was  charged 
with  grossly  violating  human  rights.  It 
is  clear  that  these  provisions  would  shift 
a  good  deal  of  responsibility  in  military 
sales  decisions  from  the  President  to 
Congress. 

While  this  is  not  an  altogether  unac- 
ceptable proposal.  It  does  raise  some  seri- 
ous questions.  I  think,  regarding  stand- 
ards for  congressional  evaluation  and  re- 
garding potential  impact  on  existing 
commercial  sales  oi>erations. 

POII«TS  rOB  CONSIDERATIOM 

Let  me  state  at  the  outset  that  I  feel 
it  is  very  Important  that  the  health  of 
the  American  arms  Industry  be  pre- 
served, and  that  an  adequate  volume  of 
U.S.  arms  sales  abroad  should  continue. 
Congress  should  take  particular  care  not 
to  Impair  the  ability  of  commercial  U.S. 
firms  to  sustain  good  production  activity 
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or  to  compete  with  the  international 
market  in  arms  sales  abroad.  This  in- 
dustry provides  a  major  source  of  Jobs 
in  this  country,  and  our  Nation's  role  as 
a  supplier  enables  us  to  tn^int<t<n  some 
control  and  influence  over  the  distribu- 
tion and  use  of  those  arms. 

Government  supervision  is  already  in 
effect  for  certain  asiiects  of  commercial 
military  sales  abroad,  in  order  to  Insure 
that  such  transactions  are  in  line  with 
general  U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  primary 
contractors  and  subcontractors  through- 
out this  country,  including  some  in  my 
own  State  of  Ktinsas,  whose  manufactur- 
ing Industries  could  be  affected  by  these 
proposed  revisions  in  armament  control 
policies.  Increased  congressional  inter- 
ference in  commercial  arms  sales  could, 
in  some  instances,  have  a  negative  im- 
pact on  the  now-favorable  balance  of 
trade  for  the  United  States.  Steady  im- 
provement in  this  balance  over  the  last 
several  months  has  enhanced  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  our  Nation  as  a 
whole.  If  that  balance  were  to  be  shifted 
substantially  in  the  other  direction  by 
reckless  or  short-sighted  legislative  ve- 
toes, it  could  result  in  a  serious  loss  of 
Jobs  and  be  a  severe  blow  to  our  national 
economy. 

At  the  same  time,  the  provisions  in  this 
bill  for  expanded  congressional  "over- 
sight" of  armament  transactions  with 
foreign  governments  raise  some  concern 
regarding  precise  standards  by  which 
Congress  could  responsibly  evaluate  the 
virtues  of  those  transactions.  It  is  easy 
for  Congress  to  assert  a  claim  to  greater 
oversight  control  in  military  sales  over- 
seas. But  if  there  is  one  thing  we  can  ex- 
pect, it  is  a  lack  of  consensus  among  the 
Members  of  that  Congress  as  to  what 
standards  should  govern  export  controls. 
Congress  is  seldom  of  one  mind  on  mat- 
ters relating  to  foreign  policy.  Clearly, 
diflBcult  policy  decisions  are  involved  in 
any  arms  export  proposals,  and  disagree- 
ment about  national  interests  and  priori- 
ties could  prove  to  be  a  substantial  ob- 
struction to  both  Government  and  com- 
mercial arms  sales  abroad. 

How.  for  example,  would  Congress 
reach  a  consensus  on  the  definitions  for 
such  critical  terms  as  "national  secu- 
rity." "impairment"  of  U.S.  combat 
readiness,  and  "gross  violations"  of  hu- 
man rights?  How  do  we  reach  agreement 
as  to  whether  available  supplies  go  to 
ideological  allies  or  to  cash-pa3ring  gov- 
ernments regardless  of  ideology?  There 
are  no  simple  answers  to  these  questions, 
and  I  think  that  the  greater  degree  of 
congressional  oversight  will  produce  no 
easy  solutions  to  such  arms  sales  Issues, 
Nevertheless,  undue  delay  of  this  meas- 
ure now  would  not  resolve  the  issue,  nor 
benefit  trade  relations.  While  I  know  that 
many  of  my  colleagues  share  my  con- 
cern on  this  points,  there  is  general  senti- 
ment that  this  bill  should  not  be  held  up. 
Both  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  oppose  delay  in  its  passage. 

Furthermore.  I  am  encouraged  by  as- 
surances given  by  the  managers  of  this 
bill  on  the  Senate  floor  today  that  many 
of  these  concerns  about  the  extent  of 
jurisdiction  of  congressional  oversight 
will  be  further  discussed  and  thoroughly 


reconsidered  during  the  forthcoming 
conference  on  the  bill.  At  that  time,  com- 
mittee conferees  from  both  tibe  House 
and  Senate  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  able  to 
fully  analyze  and  resolve  some  of  the 
concerns  which  I  and  others  share  about 
certain  aspects  of  oversight  in  this  bill.  I 
do,  of  course,  expect  to  make  a  final  re- 
view and  Judgment  of  all  such  aspects  in 
their  final  form  when  the  conference 
committee's  recommendation  is  sent  to 
the  Soiate  floor. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  register  my  genuine  concern  over  one 
particular  provision  of  the  poiding  bill. 
Section  303(c)  (1)  states: 

(c)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  no  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  may  engage  In  any  police  ac- 
tions in  any  foreign  country  with  respect  to 
narcotics  control  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  this  provision  was  added 
at  the  request  of  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  and  was  subsequently 
adopted  by  the  C(Hnmittee  on  fy)reign 
Relations.  In  reporting  this  bill,  however, 
the  C(»nmittee  took  note  of  the  balancing 
of  two  important  U.S.  interests:  moti- 
vating foreign  governments  to  cooperate 
to  the  fullest  degree  in  stopping  drugs 
from  reaching  the  United  States  and 
avoiding  excessive  U.S.  intervention  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  other  nations. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
this  provision,  section  303(c)  (1) ,  goes  too 
far  in  curtailing  American  narcotics  con- 
trol activities  overseas. 

The  administration's  White  Paper  on 
Drug  Abuse,  which  the  President  has  en- 
dorsed, and  which  has  been  widely 
praised  as  realistic  and  practical,  under- 
scored the  need  to  internationalize  the 
response  to  the  drug  abuse  problem 
which  is  so  savagely  attacking  the  hu- 
man resources  of  this  and  other  nations. 
The  White  Paper  recommends  accom- 
plishing this  by  creating  an  awareness 
and  spirit  of  cooperation  among  nations 
of  the  world. 

The  efforts  of  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  in  working  closely  with 
foreign  police  officials  in  their  respective 
nations  are  vital  in  demonstrating  the 
seriousness  of  the  U.S.  <3ovemment  in 
combating  this  problem.  This  program 
has  been  successful  not  only  because  of 
the  intelligence  and  exchange  of  infor- 
mation it  generates,  but  also  because  it 
has  improved  the  enforcement  of  efforts 
of  other  nations  in  this  crucial  battle 
against  international  narcotic  traffick- 
ing. 

A  key  ingredient  to  the  success  of  this 
program  is  the  person-to-person  rela- 
tionship our  agents  enjoy  with  their  for- 
eign counterparts.  Our  agents  are  trusted 
by  foreign  officers,  often  very  senior  ones. 
because  they  work  closely  with  them  and 
share  the  risks  and  hardships.  Without 
this  close  working  relationship,  the  U.S. 
drug  interdiction  effort  overseas  would  be 
seriously  hamstrung  and  probably  would 
become  ineffective. 

The  direct  working  relationships  of 
DEA  agents  with  their  counterparts  in 
foreign  coimtrL'is  have  led  to  many  bene- 
fits for  the  United  States.  For  example, 
as  a  result  of  DEA's  involvement  over- 
seas, seizures  of  illicit  drugs  and  arrests 
of  international  drug  traffickers  have  in- 


creased in  each  of  the  last  several  years. 
I  am  sure  everyone  agrees  that  this  is 
precisely  the  way  it  should  be.  Our 
agents  are  doing  their  Jobs. 

It  would  be  a  tragic  mistake  for  the 
Congress  to  tie  the  hands  of  our  drug 
enforcement  agents  woiidng  overseas, 
and  I  fear  that  the  provision  pn^ibiting 
n.S.  emplc^ees  from  engaging  "in  any 
police  actions"  would  produce  «»iaM»nti«ti|y 
this  result.  Oiu:  international  efforts  are 
too  critical  to  the  war  on  drugs  to  allow 
this  to  happen. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
move  for  the  elimination  of  section  303 
(c)  (1)  at  this  time.  I  would,  however,  en- 
coiu-age  the  other  body  to  carefully  con- 
sider this  provision,  and  if  it  comes  to  it. 
that  any  conference  between  the  two 
Houses  aJso  avoid  action  that  would  seri- 
ously imdermine  the  efforts  of  the  nar- 
cotic law  enforcement  agencies  to  en- 
force our  illegal  drug-trafficking  laws. 

Mr.  CJHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the 
German  Defense  Ministry  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  to  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy in  Bonn  concerning  the  effect  of 
reporting  fees  and  commissions  on  the 
competitive  position  of  U.S.  firms  selling 
arms  in  Germany. 

Concisely,  It  states: 

(1)  The  public  reporting  of  Information 
concerning  commissions  Included  In  the 
price  charged  Is  entirely  desirable; 

(2)  Disclosure  of  this  information  would 
not  place  American  companies  in  an  un- 
favorable position  vis  a  vis  the  firms  of  other 
countries.  It  is  only  the  total  price  that  is 
relevant,  not  the  components: 

(3)  The  Federal  RepubUc  of  Germany  al- 
ready has  similar  regulations. 

I  h(H>e  this  lays  to  rest  some  of  the 
fears  expressed  that  disclosure  of  these 
payments  will  harm  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  U.S.  corporations. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Translation  from  Oerman] 
Federal  Mnnsrar  of  Defense, 

Bonn,  December  23, 197S. 
To:  MiUtary  Assistance  Advisory  Oroup,  Navy 

Section,  Colonel  van  Huss. 
Subject:    New   regulations    to   prevent    the 
payment  of  illegal  or  excessive  commis- 
sions in  the  USA;  in  reply  to  an  inquiry 
from  the  U.S.  Embassy  on  5  November 
1975  to  the  Chief,  Department  of  Arma- 
ment-Economics. 
Iteference:  Conversation  with  Herr  UAL  Ru 
n,  on  11  December  1975. 
The  Honorable   Colonel  van   Hubs:    Pur- 
suant to  the  discussion  on  11-12-1975  with 
the   Ministerial   dlrlgent   Respondek,   I   am 
replying  to  the  questions  contained  in  your 
letter  of  5  November  1975.  as  follows: 

1.  The  public  reporting  of  Information  con- 
cerning commissions  included  in  the  price 
charged  by  U.S.  firms  Is.  as  far  as  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  is  concerned,  en- 
tirely desirable. 

2.  The  disclosure  of  commissions  and  con- 
sultant fees  contained  in  the  (selling)  price 
would  not  place  American  companies  in  an 
unfavorable  competitive  position  vls-a-vis 
the  firms  of  other  countries.  According  to  the 
operative  rules  on  price  competition.  It  is 
only  the  total  that  counts,  and  not  Indi- 
vidual components. 

3.  The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  al- 
ready has  similar  regulations.  According  to 
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existing  procurement  regulations,  commis- 
sions and  consulting  fees  can  be  paid  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  customer,  regard- 
less of  the  market  price. 

Most  respectfully  yours. 

Dr.  Abxu>. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Senate  began  its  consideration  of  this 
bill  on  February  4,  there  was  an  extended 
colloquy  regarding  the  constitutional 
validity  of  the  several  provisions  which 
authorize  the  Congress,  by  concurrent 
resolution,  to  withdraw  power  it  has  dele- 
gated by  law  to  the  President.  Prom  a 
reading  of  these  remarks  alone,  and  of 
the  extract  from  the  committee  report 
which  was  inserted  in  the  Record,  one 
might  wonder  that  the  executive  branch 
should  have  expressed  any  doubt  what- 
soever as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the 
bill's  various  proposals  for  legislative 
veto  by  concurrent  resolution. 

During  the  recess,  I  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  look  further  into  this  issue 
and  have  had  some  Interesting  discus- 
sions with  executive  branch  representa- 
tives. And  the  more  I  examine  this  ques- 
tion, the  more  difficult  it  seems  to  be.  I 
have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  legal 
scholarship  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues who  have  offered  such  a  persua- 
sive analysis  of  the  issue,  and  I  fully 
recognize  how  hard  and  how  ably  those 
concerned  have  worked  on  this  impor- 
tant legislation.  Nevertheless,  I  believe 
there  are  relevant  considerations  which 
have  not  been  addressed  by  them  and  are 
not  fully  treated  in  the  committee  re- 
port. 

The  basic  question  raised  by  the  con- 
current resolution  veto  provisions  in  the 
bill  is  whether  they  offend  the  presenta- 
tion clause  in  article  I,  section  7,  of  the 
Constitution.  The  Constitution  says  that 
every  resolution  requiring  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  and  Senate  except  on 
a  question  of  adjournment  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  the  President  and  shall  not 
take  effect  unless  it  is  approved  by  him 
or.  If  disapproved,  repassed  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives "according  -to  the  rules  and 
limitations  prescribed  in  the  case  of  a 
bill." 

The  report  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  dismisses  the  specific  lan- 
guage of  the  Constitution.  "Every  .  .  . 
Resolution  .  .  .  (except  on  a  question  of 
adjournment)  .  .  ."  by  saying  the  pres- 
entation clause  is  not  a  bar  to  a  concur- 
rent resolution  having  the  force  smd  ef- 
fect of  law  if  a  statute  so  provides.  The 
committee's  rationale  for  departing  from 
a  literal  reading  of  the  presentation 
clause  is  a  contention  that  the  his- 
torical record  does  not  reveal  an 
Intent  by  the  Pramers  to  preclude 
the  Incorporation  of  legislative  vetoes 
in  statutes.  A  more  accurate  state- 
ment might  be  that  the  historical  record 
does  not  address  the  question  of  such 
"Incorporated"  legislative  vetoes  at  all. 
Thus,  the  historical  record  could  as  easily 
be  used  to  areue  again'^t  the  permissi- 
bility of  this  form  of  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. Indeed,  this  method  of  avoiding  the 
risk  of  Presidential  veto  of  a  resolution 
seems  to  run  counter  to  the  importance 
attached  by  the  framers  to  the  need  of 
the  President  to  be  able  to  defend  him- 


self against  being  "gradually  . . .  stripped 
of  his  authority  by  successive  resolu- 
tions."— Federalist  Papers,  No.  73  (Ham- 
ilton) :  see  also  2  Parrsmd,  the  Records  of 
the  Federal  Convention  of  1787.  299-300. 
586-87  (1937  (Rev.  ed.). 

The  committee's  reliance  upon  the  ab- 
sence of  explicit  indication  of  prohibitory 
intent  on  the  part  of  the  framers  as  sup- 
port for  the  "incorporated"  legislative 
veto  also  disregards  constitutional  prac- 
tice. The  committee  report  notes  that  the 
development  of  the  legislative  veto  began 
in  1932.  Yet,  it  attaches  no  significance 
to  the  fact  that  imtil  then  Congress  had 
not  sought  to  give  legal  effect  to  concur- 
rent resolutions  by  the  device  of  incorpo- 
rating them  into  statutes.  Had  the  fram- 
ers intended  not  to  preclude  this  use  of 
concurrent  resolutions  as  a  substitute  for 
amendatory  legislation,  it  seems  strange 
that  it  was  not  employed  at  any  earlier 
time  in  our  Nation's  history.  Yet,  the 
earlier  practice,  as  succinctly  stated  in  a 
report  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  was  to  decide  whether  or  not 
to  submit  resolutions  to  the  President 
depending — 

not  upon  their  mere  form,  but  upon  the  fact 
whether  they  contain  matter  which  Is  prop- 
erly to  be  regarded  as  legislative  In  Its  char- 
acter and  effect.  If  they  do,  they  must  be 
presented  for  his  approval;   otherwise,  they 

need  not  be (S.  Rept.  No.  1335,  54 th  Cong, 

2d  Sess.  (1897).  p.  8.) 

The  most  recent  significant  article  on 
the  subject — Watson,  "Congress  Steps 
Out:  A  Look  at  Congressional  Control  of 
the  Executive,"  63  Calif.  L.  Rev.  983 
(1975) — relies  on  historical  evidence  of 
the  intent  of  the  framers  to  suggest  that 
a  statute  incorporating  a  legislative  veto 
authority  is  invalid  if  it  seeks  to  perpetu- 
ate an  imbalance  of  power  between  the 
legislative  and  the  executive  branches. 
This  analysis  seems  particularly  apt  in 
the  context  of  the  present  legislation.  If 
S.  2662  is  enacted  into  law,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible thereafter  for  Congress  to  prevent 
individual  exports  and  to  disrupt  pro- 
posed Government  sales  to  foreign  coun- 
tries by  simple  majority  votes,  whereas 
heretofore  such  actions  would  require  the 
enactment  of  a  law  subject  to  Presiden- 
tial veto.  Once  achieved,  such  congres- 
sional powers  would  persist  into  a  future 
time  when  the  likelihood  of  similar  legis- 
lation might  be  substantially  reduced  by 
evolving  attitudes  as  to  the  proper  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Congress  and  the 
President.  In  this  light,  the  constitu- 
tional validity  of  the  legislative  vetoes  in- 
corporated in  S.  2662  seems  particularly 
doubtful. 

This  brings  me  to  a  second  issue  raised 
by  the  concurrent  resolution  provisions 
in  this  bill — their  compatibility  with  the 
doctrine  of  separation  of  powers.  Con- 
gress has  express  constitutional  author- 
ity to  enact  legislation  controlling  for- 
eign commerce.  The  President  has  an  ex- 
press constitutional  duty  to  see  that  the 
laws  are  faithfully  executed.  If  Congress 
d  sapproves  the  way  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent carries  out  a  law,  it  is  free  to  amend 
or  repeal  the  authority  it  has  granted. 
Where  Congress  instead  seeks,  through 
legislative  veto  provisions  such  as  those 
contained  in  S.  2662,  to  participate  di- 
rectly in  decisions  taken  on  individual 


transactions  in  carrying  out  the  laws  it 
has  enacted,  serious  constitutional  ques- 
tions are  raised.  The  seriousness  of  these 
questions  is  compounded  when  the  sub- 
ject matter  Is  in  the  area  of  foreign  af- 
fairs and  the  effect  of  the  legislative  veto 
provisions  is  to  give  Congress  a  direct  role 
in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 

Congress  has  clearly  neglected  for  too 
long  its  important  responsibilities  in  the 
formulation  of  foreign  policy.  Perhaps 
the  plenary  authority  previously  dele- 
gated to  the  President  to  control  arms 
exports  should  be  made  subject  to  more 
explicit  legislative  policy  guidance,  cri- 
teria and  procedural  requirements.  How- 
ever, a  procedure  which  directly  involves 
Congress  in  the  performance  of  the  ex- 
port licensing  and  sales  fimctions  is  not 
the  only  way  Congress  can  keep  a  tight 
rein  on  the  Executive.  The  scheme  of 
this  bill  is  to  require  hundreds  of  Indi- 
vidually proposed  transactions  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  in  their  final  stages 
for  the  consideration  of  resolutions  that 
would  frustrate  executive  branch  deci- 
sions. Surely,  we  must  be  able  to  devise 
legislation  less  subject  to  constitutional 
doubt  and  more  positive  in  its  applica- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  my  purpose  in  rising 
has  been  to  point  out  the  existence  of 
constitutional  problems  raised  by  S.  2662 
which  have  not  been  fully  considered  in 
the  previous  debate.  If  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  regarding  legislative  vetoes  are 
valid,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  limit  to 
the  extent  to  which  Congress  could  re- 
serve to  Itself  in  legislation  the  right  to 
exclude  the  President  from  his  consti- 
tutional role  in  amending  or  repealing 
that  legislation,  and  not  limit  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  Congress  could  Involve  It- 
self directly  in  the  process  of  carrying 
out  the  laws  it  has  enacted.  I  have  not 
attempted  to  analyze  in  detail  each  of 
the  relevant  provisions  in  the  bill  or  to 
review  all  aspects  of  the  committee  re- 
port. 

By  these  remarks.  I  want  simply  to  In- 
dicate mv  serious  concern  over  some  of 
the  provisions  in  this  legislation.  I  sus- 
pect that  I  will  vote  in  favor  of  its  pas- 
sage, but  I  would  hope  that  our  colleagues 
in  the  House  take  a  close  look  at  the  con- 
cerns I  have  expressed.  Although  I  be- 
lieve there  Is  a  crying  need  for  better 
executive-congressional  cooperation,  I 
question  whether  this  legislation  will  con- 
tribute to  that  goal;  and  I  suspect  that 
we  will  have  occasion  to  question  the  wis- 
dom of  the  congressional  veto  In  the 
not-too-distant  future. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  discuss  budget  ceilings  with  the  man- 
agers of  the  pending  bill  S.  2662,  the 
International  Security  Assistance  and 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  of  1976. 

This  legislation  authorizes  an  appro- 
priation of  $3,049,400,000  for  fiscal  year 
1976  and  one-fourth  that  amount  for  the 
interim  quarter  for  military  assistance 
and  sales  and  similar  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1976. 

The  budget  authority  provided  for  In 
this  bill  for  fiscal  year  1976  is  $4,487,700.- 
000.  This  recommended  authority  Is 
about  $400  million  less  than  tliat  re- 
quested by  the  administration. 

In  the  report  on  S.  2662  the  Foreign 
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Relations  Committee  states  it  was  par- 
ticularly attentive  to  the  biidget  alloca- 
tions and  ceilings  contained  In  the  second 
concurrent  budget  resolution.  They  fur- 
ther state  this  bill  is  within  those  budget 
guidelines. 

Based  upon  the  best  information  avail- 
able it  would  appear  the  budget  authority 
ceiling  is  met.  However,  I  would  like  to 
raise  with  the  managers  of  the  bill  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee the  question  as  to  whether  this 
legislation  is  within  the  second  concur- 
rent budget  resolution  ceiling  as  regards 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1976. 

The  second  concurrent  resolution  as- 
sumed this  bill  would  have  to  be  reduced 
$400  million  in  budget  authority  and 
$200  million  in  outlays  to  stay  imder  the 
ceilings  set  by  the  Congress.  This  In- 
formation may  be  found  on  page  6  of 
the  conference  report  on  the  second  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  fiscal 
year  1976. 

The  budget  authority  celling  was  met 
as  the  bill  reduces  the  administration  re- 
quest by  $400.4  million.  However,  it  Is  my 
understanding  that  the  Congressional 
Budget  OfSce  estimates  indicate  there  is 
only  $156.6  million  reduction  In  outlays 
in  S.  2662  which  according  to  my  arith- 
metic would  mean  that  this  bUl  is  $43.4 
million  over  the  second  concurrent 
budget  resolution  in  outlays,  if  fully 
funded. 

As  I  recall,  some  previous  authoriza- 
tion bills  have  been  questioned  based  on 
the  fact  that  they  exceeded  budget  tar- 
gets. The  Senate  must  recognize  the  diflB- 
culty  of  applying  these  budget  targets  to 
authorization  bills  as  opposed  to  appro- 
priation bills. 

Mr.  President.  I  wanted  to  bring  this 
point  to  the  attention  of  the  chairman 
and  members  of  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  the  managers  of  S.  2662.  This 
bill  will  probably  be  reduced  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  so  some  formiila 
must  be  developed  to  recognize  that  fact 
when  outlay  ceilings  are  applied  to  au- 
thorization bills. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  call  attention  to  a  very 
important  aspect  of  this  measure — 
namely  section  104  prohibiting  discrimi- 
nation against  Americans  in  the  conduct 
and  execution  of  the  foreign  military  aid 
program,  and  the  foreign  military  sales 
program. 

Section  104.  Prohibition  Against  Discrimi- 
nation. 

Section  104  sponsored  by  Senators  Case, 
Humohrey,  and  Javlts,  adds  a  new  subsec- 
tion (g)  to  section  505  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act. 

Paragraoh  ( 1 )  states  that  the  p)oIlcy  of  the 
United  States  Is  that  no  grant  military  as- 
sistance should  be  furnished  to  any  foreign 
country,  the  laws,  regulations,  official 
policies,  or  govemme  tal  practices  of  which 
prevent  any  United  States  national  from 
partlcloatlng  In  the  furnishing  of  defense  ar- 
ticles or  defense  services  under  this  chapter 
on  the  basis  of  race,  religion,  national  origin, 
or  sex. 

Paragraph  (2)  provides  that  no  agency 
performing  military  assistance  functions 
shall,  in  employing  or  assigning  personnel 
to  participate  In  the  performance  of  any 
such  function  whether  in  the  United  States 
or  abroad,  take  Into  account  the  exclusion- 
ary policies  or  practices  of  any  foreign  gov- 
ernment where  such  policies  or  practices  are 


based  upon  race,  religion,  national  origin,  or 
sex. 

It  also  requires  that  each  contract  entered 
Into  by  any  agency  for  the  performance  of 
any  military  assistance  function  shall  con- 
tain a  provision  to  the  effect  that  no  per- 
son, partnership,  corporation,  or  other  en- 
tity performing  ftmctlons  pursuant  to  that 
contract,  shall,  in  employing  or  assigning 
personnel  to  participate  In  the  performance 
of  any  such  function  whether  In  the  United 
States  or  abroad,  take  into  account  the  ex- 
clusionary policies  or  practices  of  any  for- 
eign government  where  those  policies  or 
practices  are  based  upon  race,  religion,  na- 
tional origin,  or  sex. 

Paragraph  (3)  provides  that  the  President 
shall  promptly  transmit  reports  to  the 
l^>eaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Conmilttee  on  Foreign 
Relations  concerning  any  transaction  In 
which  any  person  of  the  United  States  Is 
prevented  by  a  foreign  government  on  the 
basis  of  race,  religion,  national  origin  or  sex 
from  participating  in  the  furnishing  of  as- 
sistance under  this  chapter,  or  education 
and  training  under  chapter  5  to  any  foreign 
country.  The  report  shall  Include  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  any 
discrimination,  the  response  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  and  the  result  of  such 
response,  If  any. 

Paragraph  (4)  provides  that  If  the  dis- 
crimination by  a  foreign  government  re- 
ported pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  continues 
so  that  such  person  would  be  prevented 
from  participating  In  the  furnishing  of  such 
military  assistance  transaction  or  military 
education  or  training  transaction  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  then  the  President 
shall  Immediately  terminate  such  assistance 
or  training  transaction. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  the  legis- 
lation we  are  considering  today  strikes 
to  the  heart  of  the  issues  which  confront 
American  foreign  policy  In  the  years 
ahead.  Arms  transfers  and  the  surging 
International  market  in  weaponry  con- 
stitute an  inescapable  obligation  on  both 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  in 
realining  our  practices  and  policies  to 
accord  with  the  new  realities  of  interna- 
tional security.  The  bill  before  us  pro- 
vides an  excellent  vehicle  for  meeting 
this  obligation  and  can  set  in  motion  the 
policy  reassessments  so  urgently  required. 
I  congratulate  Senator  Humphrey  and  his 
colleagues  for  the  comprehensive  and 
careful  contribution  they  have  made  in 
this  legislation. 

This  is  not  a  bill  which  blindly  con- 
demns all  arms  sale??  or  which  fails  to 
recognize  an  appropriate  but  measured 
role  for  the  United  States  in  foreign  mili- 
tary sales.  But  it  does  recognize  the  im- 
gulded.  uncontrolled,  and  potentially 
runaway  nature  of  our  present  policies. 
It  recognizes  that  the  policy  initiatives 
of  this  legislation  must  in  turn  be  merged 
Into  a  much  broader  international  effort 
by  many  nations  to  channel  more  re- 
sponsibly the  spread  of  sophisticated 
weaponry  and  technologies.  And  it  recog- 
nizes, too.  that  foreign  military  sales  nm- 
ning  at  a  level  of  nearly  $10  billion  an- 
nually can  have  profoundly  Important 
effects  on  our  domestic  economy  as  well 
as  on  our  own  defense  stockpiles  and 
state  of  readiness.  Finally,  this  bill  rec- 
ognizes that  the  public  interest  requires 
both  a  collaborative  and  also  a  separate 
role  for  both  the  executive  and  Congress 
In  this  area  of  national  policy. 

During  the  past  year  we  saw  not  only 


sales  agreements  totaling  $9.5  billion  In- 
cluding some  of  the  most  modem  equip- 
ment In  tanks,  tow,  antitank  missiles,  and 
aircraft.  We  have  also  learned  that  as  a 
result  of  sales  and  grants  there  will  be 
shortfalls  in  our  own  inventories  of  some 
Important  equipment  which  will  persist 
until  1978.  Beyond  this  we  have  a  num- 
ber of  particular  reasons  to  be  aiH>rehen- 
sive  about  the  perils  of  escalation,  espe- 
cially when  there  is  Insufficient  congres- 
sional and  public  awareness  of  what  Is 
going  on.  The  fierce  rivalry  for  the  mush- 
ttxHning  weapons  market  endangers  our 
friendly  relations  with  our  allies.  Inter- 
jects a  destabilizing  infiuence  in  areas  of 
high  international  tension,  such  as  the 
Mideast,  and  poses  a  risk  to  our  national 
security  through  corruption  in  arms  sale 
promotion  and  potential  loss  of  tech- 
nological secrets. 

Arms  sales  In  today's  world  are  not 
mere  commercial  transactions  or  entries 
on  a  balance  of  payments  ledger.  They 
are  highly  volatile  political  instruments, 
and  they  can  easily  make  U.S.  poUcy 
hostage  in  many  areas  to  its  foreign 
sales.  This  is  nowhere  more  true  than  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  States,  which  has  been 
receiving  more  than  one-half  of  our 
sales  for  the  past  2  years,  but  it  has  clear 
implications  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
as  well.  The  adoption  of  this  legislation 
would  significantly  help  us  to  address 
this  gathering  but  already  daimting  set 
of  problems. 

Mr.  President,  this  l^lslation  ought  to 
commend  itself  to  a  broad  majority  of 
this  Congress  and  the  American  people. 
But  we  must  look  beyond  this  congres- 
sional action  to  a  coalition  of  action  by 
many  nations.  In  my  judgment,  for  ex- 
ample, it  is  essential  to  achieve  greater 
standardization  within  NATO — ^not  only 
to  improve  the  overall  combat  readiness 
at  reduced  costs,  but  to  provide  arms- 
producing  NATO  countries  opportunity 
to  compete  on  a  reasonable  basis  for  the 
European  market.  This  would  serve  to 
dampen  down  the  Intensity  of  the  pres- 
sures on  these  countries  to  sell  to  coun- 
tries of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  other  po- 
litically volatile  areas.  Arms  transfers, 
like  nuclear  proliferation,  are  beyond  the 
solution  of  any  one  nation,  though  the 
precedents  set  by  this  country  can  have 
a  persusisive  and  moderating  influence 
in  the  wider  international  community. 

I  am  happy  that  this  bill  incorporates 
the  proposal  made  by  Senator  Mondale 
and  mj'self  to  seek  am  international  con- 
ference on  arms  transfers.  We  must  move 
this  issue  into  liigh  profile  on  the  Inter- 
national agenda  and  particularly  among 
the  major  arms  producers.  With  this  leg- 
islation we  could  enter  such  nesotiations 
with  a  flexible  set  of  tools  and  with  a 
credible  consensus.  That  is  an  oppor- 
tunity which  should  not  be  lost.  That 
we  have  finally  redesigned  our  mutual 
security  program  after  nearly  25  years 
is  itself  an  historic  achievement.  But  at 
the  same  time  it  invites  us  to  seek  still 
greater  accomplishment  in  controUing 
the  spiral  of  international  arms. 

TTNITEO    STATES AESENAL    FOR    THE    WOSU) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  even 
though  the  International  Security  As- 
sistance and  Arms  Export  Control  Act  of 
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1975  contains  many  long-needed  reforms, 
its  passage  is  an  implicit  approval  to  the 
arms  policies  of  this  country  and  as  such 
it  should  be  defeated. 

I  will  vote  against  the  bill  even  though 
it  contains  provisions  for  military  sup- 
port to  Israel  and  certain  NATO  coun- 
tries which  I  believe  are  essential.  Our 
continued  support  for  Israel  is  the  crit- 
ical ingredient  to  stability  in  the  Middle 
East  and  the  assurance  of  economic  and 
military  survivability  of  that  nation. 
We  cannot  and  should  not  relinquish 
that  role. 

Yet  this  bill  contains  so  many  other 
deficiencies  that  its  passage  would  en- 
courage a  dramatic  trend  in  U.S.  foreign 
policy  whereby  this  Nation  becomes  the 
worlds  arsenal. 

It  would  authorize  appropriations  in 
the  amount  of  $3,049  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1976.  Given  the  economic  situation 
in  this  country,  such  largess  is  unthink- 
able. Even  worse,  the  policies  justified 
by  such  an  expenditure  are  inconsistent 
with  the  moral  leadership  this  coun- 
try should  be  exercising  throughout  the 
world. 

U.S.    AKMS    SUPPLICB    TO    THK    WORLD 

By  any  standards  the  United  States  is 
the  biggest  arms  agent  in  the  world.  In 
strict  terms  of  the  amount  of  military 
goods — governmental  and  commercial — 
transferred  in  1974.  the  United  States 
supplied  about  $4  billion  to  60  foreign 
countries.  We  outdelivered  the  U.SJS.R. 
by  2  to  1 ;  the  French  by  9  to  1;  the  Brit- 
ish by  15  to  1. 

Transfers,  however,  understate  the 
arms  business  since  real  growth  has  been 
in  military  sales  which  will  be  consum- 
mated in  later  years.  U.S.  sales  have 
jumped  from  under  $1  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1970  to  $9.5  bUlion  in  fiscal  year 
1975.  For  fiscal  year  1976.  sales  will  be 
close  to  S12  billion.  Recent  statistics  in- 
dicate that  other  countries,  such  as 
France,  also  have  dramatically  increased 
their  sales. 

The  Middle  East  gets  the  lion's  share. 
Over  half  of  the  U.S.  arms  sales  are  set 
for  the  Middle  East.  Iran  leads  the  ILst 
of  yearly  totals  with  $2.6  billion  foUowed 
by  Saudi  Arabia  with  $1.4  billion.  This 
bill  also  contains  sizable  funding  for  se- 
curity supporting  assistance  that  will  go 
to  Egypt,  Jordan,  and  Syria.  Thus  we 
literally  are  supporting  both  sides  in  the 
volatile  Middle  East. 

NO     QUESTIONS    ASKED 

We  sell  to  everyone — no  questions 
asked.  We  sell  to  rich  and  poor  nations: 
developed  and  developing:  democracies 
and  dictatorships,  even  Communist  na- 
tions. Since  1964.  the  United  States  has 
spent  $30  billion  on  military  aid — ex- 
cluding Vietnam— while  the  rest  of  the 
world  spent  $28  billion.  We  are  partial 
to  military  dictatorships  like  Korea, 
Chile,  Taiwan.  Brazil.  The  State  Depart- 
ment classifies  18  countries  which  we  are 
giving  aid  to  as  repressive  and  authori- 
tarian. Others — like  Senator  Cranston— 
put  the  number  as  high  as  54  countries 
of  a  repressive  nature  receiving  economic 
and  military  U.S.  aid. 

We  sell  to  both  sides:  U.S.  arms  poli- 
cies actually  encourage  regional  arms 
races  by  supplying  both  sides  such  as  in 


the  Indo-Pakistani  War  of  1965;  Nica- 
ragua and  Costa  Rica  in  1955:  Honduras 
and  Nicaragiia  in  1957:  El  Salvador  and 
Honduras  in  1969:  Greece  and  Turkey 
fighting  over  Cyprus.  We  are  building 
Iran  into  a  world-class  military  power  In 
the  Middle  East  without  any  idea  what 
course  of  action  Iran  will  take  or  what 
will  happen  if  the  Shah  is  overthrown. 
We  are  selling  Iran  flrstline  U.S.  weap- 
ons like  the  DD-963  destroyers  and  P-14 
fighters. 

U.S.  arms  sales  have  been  accompa- 
nied by  widespread  bribery.  Lockheed 
admits  some  $20  million  in  bribes.  Other 
corporations  also  state  they  have  em- 
ployed "consultants"  and  "agents."  A 
DOD  briefing  paper  for  potential  arms 
sellers  called  this  a  fact  of  life  and  gave 
implicit  approval  to  the  practice. 

WHAT   ABOtJT   THE    coMprrmoN? 

Arms  sales  cannot  be  Justified  by  the 
"if  we  don't  sell  others  will"  argument. 

Why  not?  Because: 

We  are  doing  more  than  our  share: 
might  turn  hostile — or  arm  both ; 
with  economic  aid.  arm  its  neighbor  who 

Arms  purchases  by  developing  nations 

It  is  Inconsistent  to  help  one  coimtry 
deprive  them  of  critical  resources: 

The  United  States  encourages  arms 
sales  with  658  civilians  and  2.000  military 
aid  advisers  around  the  world  including 
31  generals  and  admirals.  We  build  arms 
hysteria  by  telling  each  nation  they  need 
more  protection  from  their  neighbors: 

The  U.S.  aid  often  is  used  for  domestic 
repression  and  denial  of  civil  liberties: 
and 

The  United  States  is  subsidizing  some 
of  these  exports  with  tax  dollars — dis- 
counted prices,  loans. 

More  than  1.000  American  firms  are 
engaged  in  the  lucrative  business  of  trad- 
ing weapons.  Of  the  1.033  companies  li- 
censed to  make  or  export  war  materiel, 
152  are  to  be  found  on  the  latest  "Fortune 
500"  list,  and  32  are  among  the  top  50  on 
the  Fortune  listing. 

The  level  of  sophistication  of  weap- 
ons being  sent  to  nations  modernizing 
their  military  capabilities  is  increasing. 
The  United  States  has  agreed  to  the 
transfer  of  the  highly  sophisticated  re- 
mote-controlled antitank  weapon,  the 
TOW.  to  several  nations.  Spain  has  been 
able  to  procure  our  P-4  mach  2  long- 
range  Phantom  fighter-bombers;  Kuwait 
has  ordered  U.S.  A-4  Skyhawk  attack 
fighters  and  a  Hawk  surface-to-air  mis- 
sile battalion;  and  Iran  has  obtained 
F-14  naval  fighters  and  DD-963 
destroyers. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times,  the 
U.S.  arms  supermarket  has  In  the  past 
25  years  transferred  to  foreign  govern- 
ments 866  Phantom  jets.  2,375  helicop- 
ters. 185  destroyers  and  destroyer  escorts, 
1.500  landing  craft.  5.000  Hawk  antiair- 
craft missiles.  25.000  Sidewinder  alr-to- 
alr  missiles.  28.000  antitank  missiles. 
16.000  armored  personnel  carriers,  25.000 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  28,000  tanks. 

While  the  United  States  had  once  sent 
the  vast  bulk  of  its  arms  shipments  to 
nations  in  the  "Forward  defense  areas." 
such  as  the  NATO  states.  South  Korea, 
Indochina  and  Taiwan,  now  the  Middle 
Eastern  and  Persian  Gulf  nations  have 
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become  increasingly  important  custom- 
ers for  private  and  Government  arms 
peddlers.  Utilizing  1972  current  dollars, 
the  developed  and  developing  nations 
Imported  approximately  $2.2  billion  In 
arms  during  1963.  A  decade  later  de- 
veloped nation  imports  actually  dropped 
to  $1.4  billion  while  imports  to  develop- 
ing nations  skyrocketed  to  $7.3  billion. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  transfers  of  this  mago 
nitude  have  been  negotiated  In  the  face 
of  a  diminished  military  assistance  pro- 
gram budget.  It  Is  significant  that  in  a 
program  subject  to  close  congressional 
scrutiny — military  assistance — we  spent 
$2.8  billion  in  fiscal  1974  while  foreign 
military  sales,  comparatively  exempt 
from  congressional  control,  totaled  $10.8 
billion. 

HOW    ABE    U.S.    ASMS    USED? 

American  objectives  In  providing  mu- 
nitions often  have  been  perverted.  The 
1965  Pakistan-India  clash  over  the  Kash- 
mir provides  an  exceptionally  good  ex- 
ample of  this  point.  When  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  began  Its  attack  on 
India's  Himalayan  frontier  In  the  fall  of 
1962,  the  United  States,  along  with  a 
number  of  other  nations,  quickly  supplied 
arms  to  India.  Pakistan,  then  receiving 
significant  supplies  of  American  arms, 
was  alarmed  by  the  realization  that  with 
the  Indian  border  campaign  concluded. 
AmericEin  arms  in  Indian  hands  might 
well  be  turned  against  Pakistan.  One  of 
the  steps  Karachi  took  was  to  strengthen 
Its  forces  In  the  Kashmir;  border  skirm- 
ishes with  India  along  the  cease-fire  line 
continued  through  1964,  and  by  Septem- 
ber of  1965  the  Pakistan-India  war  had 
commenced. 

In  the  battles  which  followed,  Pakis- 
tanis in  American  Patton  tanks  clashed 
with  Indians  riding  American  Sherman 
tanks:  Indians  were  brought  to  the  front 
in  American  built  C-119's  and  C-47's  to 
meet  Pakistanis  transported  in  our  C- 
130B  Hercules.  While  the  United  States 
was  not  the  sole  supplier  of  arms  to  both 
sides,  former  Ambassador  to  India,  John 
Kenneth  Galbraith,  has  held  American 
arms  sales  policies  to  be  the  major  cause 
of  war : 

The  arms  we  supplied  .  .  .  caused,  and  I 
underline  the  word,  the  war  .  .  .  between 
India  and  Pakistan.  I  do  not  pass  on  the 
merits  of  the  Kashmir  dispute  or  the  rights 
Of  Pakistan  in  this  regard.  I  have  a  great 
deal  Of  sympathy  with  the  i>osltlon  of  PakU- 
tan  in  this  dispute.  But  if  we  had  not  sup- 
plied arms,  Pakistan  would  not  have  sought 
the  one  thing  we  wanted  above  all  to  avoid; 
namely  a  military  confrontation. 

ECONOMIC    FACTOES 

As  might  be  expected,  there  has  been  ' 
considerable  controversy  over  the  po- 
tential detrimental  economic  Impact  of 
arms  purchEises  on  recipient  states.  As 
the  world's  major  supplier  we  must  ac- 
knowledge that  by  acceding  to  the  global 
demand  for  weapons  we  may  well  be 
fostering  economic  dislocations  in  areas 
where,  paradoxically,  stability  and 
growth  are  our  goals. 

According  to  statistics  made  available 
by  the  Arms  Control  and  EMsarmament 
Agency,  in  1970  the  total  value  of  arms 
imported  by  the  16  developing  na- 
tions which  were  the  largest  recipients  of 
conventional  arms  In  the  1961-71  period 
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amounted  to  33  percent  of  the  combined 
military  expenditures  of  those  nations, 
and  12  percent  of  the  total  Imports.  And 
even  though  some  of  the  arms  were 
transferred  on  a  grant  or  discounted 
basis,  the  actual  economic  Impact  on 
these  states  was  considerably  more  dra- 
matic than  the  statistics  suggest.  It  is. 
for  example,  dangerously  misleading  to 
measure  the  total  efifect  on  recipient 
economies  in  terms  of  the  value  of  the 
war  materiel  obtained.  The  ACDA  sug- 
gests that  at  least  the  following  spinoff 
effects  must  be  considered: 

First.  The  cost.  In  terms  of  humsm 
and  material  resources,  of  maintaining 
the  imported  weapons  systems.  Providing 
the  required  supiwrt  infrastructure,  air- 
fields, com  muni  cations  facilities,  and 
power  stations,  may  have  important  eco- 
nomic ramifications.  For  example,  tech- 
nicians trained  to  maintain  highly  so- 
phisticated jet  combat  aircraft  will  of 
necessity  be  removed  from  the  pool  of 
skilled  manpower  available  for  civilian 
purposes. 

Second.  Although  available  figures 
suggest  that  the  value  of  arms  importa- 
tion represents  a  reasonably  small  per- 
cent of  the  total  GNP  of  most  recipient 
nations,  the  true  impact  must  be  seen 
in  terms  of  the  degree  to  which  resources 
committed  to  the  acquisition  of  arms  are 
competing  directly  with  resources  needed 
for  economic  development.  Given  the 
desperate  need  in  parts  of  the  third 
world  for  capital  and  foreign  exchange, 
the  diversion  of  resources  for  military 
acquisitions  can  and  does  have  highly 
significant  negative  consequences.  In 
many  areas  of  the  third  world  where 
there  Is  an  urgent  need  for  capital  equip- 
ment to  raise  productive  capacities,  re- 
cipients are  squandering  precious  re- 
sources for  weapons  and  weapons  sys- 
tems. Such  expenditures  work  counter 
to  what  must  be  the  highest  priority  of 
developing  nations — to  attain  higher 
levels  of  national  income. 

It  seems  clear,  Mr.  President,  that  to 
pass  this  bill  Is  to  continue  down  the 
path  this  country  has  rushed  headlong 
into  the  past  5  years.  This  Is  an  un- 
acceptable policy.  Arms  sales  must  be 
severely  curbed  both  by  action  in  the 
Congress  and  by  international  agree- 
ment. The  provisions  of  this  bill  do  not 
directly  face  the  problem — how  do  we 
control  this  vast  arms  business?  Until 
that  issue  Is  decided,  passage  of  a  $3 
billion  security  assistance  bill,  serving  as 
the  backbone  for  a  $12  billion  arms  sales 
policy,  makes  no  sense. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  bill  is  a  very  broad  piece  of  leg- 
islation and  contains  many  ^nnents 
which  I  favor. 

However,  on  balance  it  incorporates 
so  many  objectionable  aspects,  I  can- 
not In  good  conscience  cast  by  vote  in 
favor  of  final  passage. 

Briefly  the  reasons  for  my  opposition 
are  as  follows: 

This  is  essentially  a  military  assist- 
ance bill  but  It  has  been  amended  In 
committee  by  a  broad  and  far-reaching 
Exp>ort  and  Arms  Control  Act  This  act 
will  have  an  sulverse  effect  on  American 
industry,  reduce  emplosnnent  and  reduce 
taxes  to  the  American  Govemmoit. 


Furthermore,  the  far-reaching  pro- 
posals incorporated  in  the  arms  export 
control  provisions  were  adc^ted  by  the 
c<Mnmittee  without  significant  testimony 
from  either  the  Defense  Department, 
American  industry  or  American  labor. 

Additionally,  the  bill  contains  other 
features  which  I  feel  wiU  damage  the 
long  range  security  interests  of  oiu*  coun- 
try and  impede  the  President  in  his  con- 
duct of  foreign  policy. 

Some  of  these  items  are  as  follows: 

First  It  prohibits  any  arms  assistance 
to  forces  In  Angola  which  represent  the 
vast  majority  of  the  citizens  of  that  na- 
tion who  are  courageously  (H>Posing 
Soviet  military  equipment  and  Cuban 
soldiers  backing  the  minority  element  in 
that  civil  war. 

Second.  It  Is  unreaUstically  oppres- 
sive in  severing  past  agreements  with 
Chile  involving  only  modest  military  sup- 
plies. It  goes  so  far  as  to  prevent  the 
Chileans  from  even  receiving  materiels 
to  maintain  and  operate  equipment  we 
have  already  provided  to  them  in  past 
years.  Hie  purchase  of  any  military 
equipment  Is  prohibited  by  Cliile,  even 
for  cash. 

Third.  It  establishes  a  human  rights 
provision  which,  while  admirable  in  some 
respects,  applies  standards  to  imderde- 
veloped  countries  which  our  own  Nation 
could  not  have  met  at  the  .«ame  stage  of 
national  development.  While  I  support 
human  rights  throughout  the  world.  I  do 
not  feel  we  can  expect  underdeveloped 
nations  who  wish  to  be  our  allies  to  oper- 
ate at  the  same  high  ethical  standards 
as  a  nation  so  well  advanced  as  the 
United  States. 

Fourth,  "nils  bill  provides  for  public 
disclosure  of  proprietary  information  on 
arms  sales  which  will  without  question 
put  our  own  arms  industry  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  selling  materiel  abroad.  Such 
sales  which  are  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent have  been  very  beneficial  in  our 
balance-of-pajmaents  problems. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
greatly  concerned  over  the  legislative 
veto  provisions  of  this  bill  which  in  my 
judgment  are  clearly  unconstitutional. 
TTie  Congress  has  a  role  in  setting  for- 
eign policy,  but  It  should  not  Involve  it- 
self in  the  day-to-day  operations  of  that 
policy,  as  the  arms  export  control  veto 
of  this  bill  permits.  Furthermore,  it  al- 
lows the  Congress  by  veto  to  take  actions 
clearly  within  the  prerogative  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive without  giving  the  Executive  any 
recourse  to  overturn  those  decisions. 

This  clearly  violates  the  separation-of- 
powers  provision  of  the  Constitution  as 
well  as  the  presentation  provision 
through  which  the  President  has  the 
right  of  veto. 

FBE-NOTIFICATION    OP    LETTKBS    OP    OFFICE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  Insert  in  the  Record  an  ex- 
change of  correspondence  between  Lt 
Gen.  Howard  M.  Fish,  Director  of  the 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  and 
myself  regarding  advance  notification  to 
the  Congress  of  proixeed  letters  of  offer 
that  must  subsequently  be  transmitted 
officially  in  accordance  with  section  36 
(b)  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

Senator  Nelson,  prior  to  the  recess, 
had  introduced  an  amendment  to  extend 


the  official  period  of  congressional  review 
from  the  30  calendar  days  In  the  com- 
mittee bill  to  30  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion. I  had  a  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  at  tlmt  time  In  which  I 
explained  In  general  terms  the  agree- 
ment on  advance  notification  which,  ef- 
fectively, extends  the  review  period  by 
20  days.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
accepted  this  procedure  in  lieu  of  his 
proposed  amendment. 

This  exchange  of  letters  outlines  in  de- 
tail the  agreement  with  the  executive 
branch. 

As  noted  In  this  exchange  of  corres- 
pondence the  information  In  these  in- 
formal prenotices  may  be  classified.  Otir 
committee  will  review  each  notice  for  its 
possible  policy  content  and  In  addition, 
we  will  advise  the  Senate  of  the  receipt 
of  notices  by  means  of  a  statement  in 
the  Record. 

A  file  of  these  prenotices  will  be  main-' 
tained  in  the  Conunittee's  offices  exclu- 
sively for  the  review  of  Members  so  that 
they  also  may  follow  these  matters. 

We  beUeve  that  this  procedure  offers^ 
significant  advance  In  the  arrangemeil^ 
which  have  been  worked  out  for  coordi- 
nation between  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  in  the  area  of  arms  sales. 
It  protects  the  confidentiality  of  both  na- 
tional security  and  privileged  industry 
information.  At  the  same  time  it  should 
enable  us  to  avoid  needless  confronta- 
tions between  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  by  providing  adequate 
forewarning  of  controversial  sales. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son) for  his  imderstanding  in  this  mat- 
ter. His  contributions  to  the  bill  and  his 
support  have  been  invaluable. 

I  also  wish  to  express  our  appreciation 
to  those  with  whom  we  have  worked  in 
the  executive  branch  to  develop  these 
new  procedures.  In  particular,  we  are 
grateful  to  Lt.  Gen.  Howard  M.  Fish,  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency  and  his  staff.  Out  of  the  experi- 
ence of  working  with  the  Etefense  De- 
partment on  this  matter  we  have  gained 
a  better  understanding  of  the  Execu- 
tive's problems  and  procedures  relative 
to  the  arms  transfer  question.  We  have 
also  gained  a  great  measure  of  confi- 
dence that  General  Fish  and  his  col- 
leagues will  faithfully  administer  the 
new  provisions  of  law  which  the  Con- 
gress Is  in  the  process  of  writing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  17,  1976. 
Lt.  Gen.  HowABO  M.  Fish,  USAF, 
Director,  Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency 
(OASD/ISA),    Department    of    Defense. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Deak  Gen.  Fish:  I  am  writing  to  confirm 
our  understanding  with  regard  to  advance 
notification  to  the  Congress  of  proposed  let- 
ters of  offer  that  must  be  formaUy  trans- 
mitted pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act. 

In  earlier  discussions,  we  expressed  our 
desire  for  a  longer  pteriod  in  which  to  review 
proposed  sales.  You  had  indicated  that  you 
would  provide  such  advance  notification  ta 
writing  to  the  staffs  of  the  appropriate  c<m- 
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mlttees,  normany  at  least  20  days  prior  to 
formal  notification.  I  understand  that  you 
will  notify  us  If  an  emergency  arises  that 
requires  deviation  from  this  procedure. 

In  adopting  thU  procedure,  I  understand 
that  the  dollar  values  Included  In  the  ad- 
vance notification  may  be  further  refined 
before  the  formal  transmission  and  that,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  a  proposed  sale  in 
which  we  have  received  notification  may  not 
materialize  and  a  formal  statement,  there- 
fore, not  be  transmitted. 

We  assume  that  you  will  keep  us  advised 
on  such  cases  on  a  continuing  basis. 

To  minimize  the  possibility  that  prema- 
ture disclosure  of  detailed  offers  could  harm 
the  competitive  position  of  U.S.  Industry,  we 
would  not  publish  the  details  of  the  advance 
notification  in  the  Congressional  Record.  We 
would,  however,  publish  the  fact  that  such 
a  notification  has  been  received  to  enable 
Interested  Senators  to  InqiUre  further  as  to 
the  details. 

I  look  forward  to  your  response  outlining 
in  greater  detail  the  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed within  the  above  guidelines.  I  will  re- 
gard your  response  as  confirmation  of  this 
proposal. 

Sincerely, 

HUBCHT   H.   HX7MPHRET. 
OmCT     OF     THE     DiBZCTOB,     DEFENSE 

Secxtkitt  Assistance  Agency  and 
Dbfutt  Assistant  Secret abt  (Se- 
CTJHITT  Assistance  ) ,  OASD/I8A, 
WaaMngton,  D.C.,  February  18, 1976. 

Senator  Httbebt  h.  Humprbet, 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

US.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Senatob  Humphbxt:  This  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  17  February  1976 
requesting  that  I  outline  In  greater  detail 
the  procedures  to  be  followed  within  the 
guidelines  of  your  letter. 

Since  the  Department  of  Defense  desires  to 
keep  the  Congress  fully  Informed  concerning 
the  scope  and  direction  of  Foreign  Military 
Sales  we  will  institute  the  following  adminis- 
trative procedures : 

We  will  provide  advance  notification  to  the 
Committees'  staff  In  writing  of  all  FMS  cases 
under  consideration  that  are  projected  to 
meet  the  provisions  of  Section  36b  of  the 
FMS  Act  as  amended.  This  notification  will 
provide  at  least  twenty  (20)  additional  days 
for  committee  review  of  foreign  military  sales 
cases  before  the  formal  statement  required 
by  Section  36b.  Should  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances require  deviation  from  this  pro- 
cedure, we  will  make  every  effort  to  explain 
the  circumstances  to  the  committees  and 
appropriate  subcommittees. 

It  shotild  be  understood  that  the  dollar 
values  are  estimates  only.  There  may  also  be 
some  occasional  Instances  where  an  advance 
notification  Is  not  followed  by  a  Section  36b 
notification.  For  example,  the  country  re- 
questing a  Letter  of  Offer  might  withdraw 
Its  request;  the  Executive  Branch  might 
decide,  after  further  consideration,  that  a 
Letter  of  Offer  should  not  be  Issued  or  that 
not  all  the  articles  and  services  requested 
should  be  offered  for  sale;  or  refinement  of 
pricing  data  in  the  development  of  a  detailed 
Letter  of  Offer  might  result  in  a  total  case 
value  of  less  than  the  statutory  threshold 
where  advance  notification  had  been  pro- 
vided to  the  Committee  based  on  an  Initial 
roueh  estimate.  We  wUl  keep  the  Committees 
advised  In  this  regard  on  a  continuing  basis 
We  are  aware  of  the  Interest  of  the  com- 
mittees In  considering  letters  of  offer  In  the 
context  of  the  total  package,  that  to  that 
thev  be  Informed  about  not  only  the  delivery 
vehicle  but  also  the  weapons,  associated 
training,  construction,  and  logtetlcal  support 
necessary  to  provide  an  operational  weapons 
system  to  the  requesting  foreign  country 
Where  It  u  not  feasible  for  the  foreign  coun- 


try to  request,  or  for  the  Executive  Branch  to 
prepare,  such  a  total  package  Letter  of  Offer, 
we  will,  when  transmitting  an  advance  noti- 
fication of  the  request  for  a  Letter  of  Offer, 
try  to  set  forth  our  best  estimates  of  the 
long-term  direct  Implications,  if  any,  of  that 
request.  If,  for  example,  the  requested  Letter 
of  Offer  Is  the  first  Increment  of  a  multi-year 
single  project,  we  will  estimate  the  total 
number  of  future  Increments,  the  dollar 
value  of  the  sum  of  these  Incrementa,  and 
the  expected  duration  of  the  project. 

The  advance  and  Section  36b  notification 
will  be  in  accordance  with  established  classi- 
fication requirements.  The  advance  notifi- 
cation information  will  be  provided  on  the 
understanding  that  It  will  be  treated  as 
confidential  during  the  prenotlficatlon 
period.  Unclassified  summary  data  wUl  be 
provided  whenever  possible. 
Sincerely, 

H.  M.  FISH, 
Lieutenant  General.  VSAF. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve there  are  no  further  amendments. 
I  ask  for  third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
further  amendments  on  the  bill?  There 
being  no  further  amendments,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  suflBcient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  the  last  roUcall  vote,  unless  this 
one  comes  out  as  a  cliffhanger.  which 
in  some  Instances,  causes  additional 
votes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
only  a  minute  to  make  a  statement  on 
the  budget  status  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  the  Senator  have  what  time  he 
needs? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Ten  seconds. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senator  have  up 
to  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  In- 
ternational Security  Assistance  and 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  authorizes  ap- 
propriations for  security  assistance  and 
related  programs  for  fiscal  year  1978  and 
the  Transition  Quarter.  This  bill  makes 
major  revisions  and  reforms  in  America's 
arms  transfer  policy;  It  is  a  significant 
step  forward  in  controlling  our  arms 
sales  abroad.  The  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  its  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Assistance,  led  by  Senators 
Humphrey  and  Case,  has  performed  a 
yeoman  job  in  tackling  the  complex  issue 
of  arms  transfers  abroad,  and  I  com- 
mend them  for  their  work. 

My  purpose  in  speaking  today  is  to 
analyze  the  authorization  levels  that  S 
2662  provides.  Three  of  the  programs 
authorized  by  the  International  security 
assistance  bill  come  under  the  national 
defense  fimction.  Four  are  a  part  of  the 


International  afTairs  function.  Together 
they  establish  a  budget  authority  ceiling 
of  $3,050  million,  about  $400  million  less 
than  the  administration's  request  of 
October  30.  1975.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimate  of  outlays  asso- 
ciated with  S.  2662.  if  funded.  Is  $1,267 
mUlion.  $157  million  less  than  the  Presi- 
dent's submission. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
was  particularly  attentive  to  the  guide- 
lines within  the  spending  ceilings  con- 
tained In  the  second  budget  resolution 
adopted  by  Congress  on  December  12, 
1975.  In  the  second  budget  resolution, 
the  functional  totals  for  national  defense 
and  International  affairs  were  based  on 
assumed  reductions  in  the  President's 
security  assistance  request  of  $400  mil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  $200  million 
In  outlays.  I  am  pleased  to  note  the  pend- 
ing bill  before  the  Senate  reflects  reduc- 
tions from  requested  levels  of  approxi- 
mately these  amounts.  The  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  has  worked  hard-' 
and  in  concert  with  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget — to  accommodate  the  new 
budget  process  during  their  deliberatlona 
I  want  to  take  this  time  to  review  the 
status  of  the  national  defense  and  inter- 
national affairs  functions  of  the  Federal 
budget.  The  military  grant  assistance, 
foreign  military   training,   and  foreign 
military  credit  sales  programs  are  in  the 
national  defense  fimction.  Page  17  of  the 
latest  Senate  budget  scorekeeping  report 
shows   that   spending    in    the   national 
defense  function  would  exceed  the  target 
included  in  the  second  budget  resolution 
by  about  $300  million  in  budget  authority 
and  $600  million  in  outlays  if  the  Presi- 
dent's spending  requests  not  yet  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
were  fully  funded.  S.  2662  lowers  the 
potential  budget  authority  overage  by 
$238  million,  and  lowers  the  potential 
outlays  overage  by  $83  miUlon.  If  we 
also  assume  that  it  is  possible  to  absorb 
10  percent  of  the  pay  raise  costs  and  that 
outlays  from  prior-year  military  assist- 
ance trust  fund  balances  can  be  reduced 
from  the  present  official  estimates— both 
of  which  were  assumed  in  the  second 
budget    resolution — the    totals    for   the 
national    defense    function    would    be 
slighUy      below      the     second      budget 
resolution. 

The  remaining  programs  In  S.  2662 
are  part  of  function   150  and  Include 
economic  supporting  assistance,  a  Middle 
East  special  requirements  fund,  narcotics 
control  and  the  contingency  fund.  On 
page  19  of  the  scorekeeping  report,  the 
international  affairs  function  is  shown 
to  be  about  $300  million  over  target  in 
budget  authority  and  about  $200  million 
in  outlays  if  the  President's  spending  re- 
quests not  yet  imported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  were  fully  funded. 
S.  2662  lowers  the  potential  budget  au- 
thority  overage   by   $163   million,   and 
lowers  the  potential  outlay  overage  by 
$75  million.  This  means  this  function 
would  be  slightly  above  the  second  budget 
resolution.    Taken    together,    however, 
these  two  functional  areas  of  the  budget 
would  be  at  the  second  budget  resolution 
levels  if  S.  2662  were  enacted  and  the 
other     assumptions     discussed     above 
materialize. 
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Having  said  this,  however,  I  caution 
my  colleagues  that  all  these  figures  I  have 
cited  are  only  estimates,  and  estimates 
change.  While  these  two  functions  would 
be  at  the  second  budget  resolution  levels 
as  of  now  assuming  enactment  and  fund- 
ing of  S.  2662,  this  picture  may  change  as 
time  passes.  In  our  recent  debate  on  the 
milk  price  suwx)rt  bill,  I  pointed  out  that 
the  second  budget  resolution  estimates 
for  the  agriculture  f imcticHi  have  already 
been  exceeded  due  to  increases  in  man- 
datory programs  already  on  the  books. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  is  now 
assessing  all  of  the  fiscal  year  1976  esti- 
mates, using  the  additional  data  provided 
along  with  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1977  budget,  and  will  inform  both  Houses 
later  this  month  whether  further  changes 
in  our  estimates  are  required.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  CBO's  best  judgment  is 
that  events  have  increased  the  estimates 
we  are  now  using  in  various  functions. 
Of  cotirse.  the  opposite  is  also  possible — 
CBO  could  conclude  that  some  of  our 
estimates  are  too  high — but  we  cannot 
count  on  that.  To  cite  but  one  example. 
I  am  increasingly  concerned  that  the 
second  budget  resolution  estimate  for 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  receipts — which 
serves  to  hold  down  the  budget  author- 
ity and  outlay  totals — ^may  be  too  high, 
and  there  may  be  other  such  cases.  If 
these  "reestimates"  net  out  to  an  in- 
crease, we  will  have  some  difficult  deci- 
sions to  make  later  in  the  year,  and  I 
want  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
fully  understand  that. 

I  plan  to  vote  for  S.  2662.  It  is  a  neces- 
sary bill.  It  reshai>es  our  national  aims 
exporting  policy.  It  asserts  the  role  of 
Congress  in  this  \ital  field.  It  is  in  line 
with  the  assumptions  made  by  Congress 
In  tulopting  the  second  budget  resolu- 
tion. But  all  of  us  must  be  aware  of  pos- 
sible budget  problems  ahead.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Conunittee.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  apprise  the  Senate  of  pot^itial 
budget  problems  as  soon  as  we  see  them. 

As  we  approach  the  end  of  the  year, 
we  are  going  to  begin  to  knock  against 
the  ceiling.  It  may  well  be  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  will  want  to 
take  a  look  at  this  bill  as  we  get  down  the 
road  to  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  I  want 
to  make  that  warning  clear  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  "Hie 
clerk  will  caJl  the  roll. 

Tlie  second  assistant  legislative  clei^ 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  frcwn  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
VADGE)  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McInttre). 
the  Senator  frwn  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son) .  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (ICr. 
Stevenson)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  is  absent 
attending  a  funeral. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore)  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  <Mr.  McInttiue)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Bucxlkt)  , 


the  Senator  fnmi  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  fran  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Young)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  60, 
nays  30,  as  follows: 

[RollcaU  Vote  No.  36  Leg.] 
YEAS— 60 


Baker 

Oriffln 

Morgan 

Bayh 

Hart,  Gary 

Moss 

BeaU 

Hart.PhUlpA. 

Muskie 

Bellmon 

Hartke 

Packwood 

Biden 

HaskeU 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Hathaway 

Pdl 

Bumpers 

HoUings 

Percy 

Case 

Huddleston 

Rlblcoff 

Chiles 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Church 

Inouye 

Schweiker 

CUrk 

Jackson 

Scott,  Hugh 

Cranston 

Javits 

Sparkman 

Culver 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Dole 

Leahy 

Stevens 

Domenlcl 

Magnuson 

Stone 

Durkln 

Mathias 

Symington 

Eagleton 

McOee 

Taft 

Ford 

McGovem 

Tunney 

Glenn 

Metcalf 

Welcker 

Gravel 

Mondale 
NATS— 30 

WUltauns 

Abourezk 

Eastland 

McCliire 

Allen 

Fannin 

Montoya 

Bartlett 

Goldwater 

Niinn 

Bentsen 

Hansen 

Brock 

Hatfield 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Helms 

Scott, 

Byrd, 

Hruska 

William  L. 

Harry  F. 

Jr.    Johnston 

Stennls 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Long 

Thurmond 

Cannon 

Mansfield 

Tower 

Curtis 

McClellan 

NOT  VOTINO— 10 

Buckley 

Mclntyre 

Talmadge 

Fong 

Nelson 

Yotmg 

Gam 

Pastore 

TaxaU 

Stevenson 

So  the  bill  (S.  2662)  was  passed  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make 
technical  and  clerical  corrections  in  the 
engrossment  of  S.  2662,  and  that  the 
bill  be  printed  as  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  take  this  time  to  express  my  very 
sincere  and  deep  appreciation  to  the 
staff  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee and,  in  particular  to  Mr.  Norvill 
Jones,  for  the  outstanding  work  he  per- 
formed in  developing  this  bill. 

This  bill  is  a  congressional  initiative. 
It  is  the  product  of  the  work  of  many 
people,  and  we  are  indebted  to  the 
competent  staff  that  has  aided  us  in  all 
of  our  many  weeks  of  discussion,  negotia- 
tion, and  development  of  this  legislation. 

I  particularly  want  to  thank  Norvill 
Jones,  who  has  earned  a  splendid  reputa- 
tion as  an  outstanding  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
I  thank  him  here  publicly  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  for  his  work. 


I  also  want  to  thank  Mr.  Dick  Moose, 
who  is  the  staff  director  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Assistance.  He  has 
worked  tirelessly  in  cooperation  with  the 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  State  De- 
partment, the  Defense  Department  and, 
of  course,  with  those  of  us  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

My  special  thanks  aJso  to  Mr.  Robert 
Mantel  of  our  staff,  Mr.  Rudolph  Rous- 
seau, to  Mr.  Michael  J.  Qlennon  of  the 
Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel,  and  to 
Bir.  Dan  Spiegel  of  my  own  staff  who  has 
worked  tirelessly  and  with  great  imagi- 
nation in  developing  this  legislation,  and, 
of  course,  Steve  Bryen.  who  has  also 
been  of  invaluable  assistance  in  all  of 
the  work  on  this  bill. 

I  also  wish  particularly  to  thank  Ms. 
Annette  Sherman  and  Ms.  Constance 
Carmichael  of  our  subcommittee  staff. 
■Riey  have  woiked  many  long  hours  for 
weeks  in  succession  and  with  tireless  de- 
votion. We  are  greatly  indebted  to  them. 

There  are  undoubtedly  others  who 
might  be  mentioned.  Legislation  such  as 
this  cannot  be  developed  and  passed 
without  the  help  and  the  cooperation  of 
many  ccunpetent  professional  staff  mem- 
bers. 

I  also  want  to  thank  my  esteemed  col- 
league from  New  Jersey.  Senator  Case. 
and  my  esteemed  colleague  from  New 
York.  Senator  Javits.  They  worked  day 
after  day  and  week  after  we^  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  to  see  that  the 
very  difficult  and  c(MnpIex  provisions  of 
this  bill  was  finalized  and.  in  particular, 
those  provisions  that  relate  to  what  we 
call  the  major  weapons  systems,  the  anti- 
discrimination provisions  In  the  bill,  the 
human  rights  section  in  the  bill.  Just 
to  mention  a  few.  I  express  my  thanks  to 
them  and  to  our  other  subcommittee 
monbers. 

The  PRESEDINQ  OPPICER.  The 
Soiator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  would  like  to  say  to  all 
of  those  whom  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota has  mentioned,  "thank  you  very 
much."  Also  on  behalf  of  all  of  the  same 
staff  members  and  the  Senator's  col- 
leagues, including  very  much  myself, 
what  a  pleasure  it  has  been  to  woric 
with  a  master  of  legislative  procedures, 
practices,  a  great  human  being. 

We  would  not  have  had  this  bill  If  it 
had  not  been  for  him.  On  many  occasions 
he  has  made  it  possible  by  his  policies, 
which  remind  me  and  some  of  our  older 
Members  of  Al  Smith.  This  man  is  a 
"happy  warrior."  and  he  has  done  a 
great  job  in  the  wars  on  this  particular 
matter.  We  admire  him  greatly  and  give 
him  the  accolade  which  is  his  due  from 
people  who  understand  what  real 
achievement  is.  and  also  from  friends. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  JAVITS  addressed  the  Cliair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Yoi*. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleague.  Senator  Case. 
in  thanking  all  the  staff  mentioned  by 
Senator  Huhphret  and  also  to  thank  my 
own  staff,  essentially  Mr.  Lakeland  and 
Mr.  Ballance.  on  certain  economic  as- 
pects of  the  legislation  for  their  fine 
work,  and  to  say  just  a  word  about  my 
colleagues. 
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HiTBERT  Humphrey  really  had  a  tri- 
umph In  this  matter  because  it  was  an 
absolute  work  of  genius  in  terms  of  the 
necessity  for  reconciliation  which  was 
involved  not  only  to  persuade  people  but 
also  perhaps  prevail  against  them  but  I 
think  reason  left  a  sense  of  respect  and 
a  sense  of  worth  in  what  the  person  who 
may  have  been  overruled  had  proposed 
and  the  basis  upon  which  it  was  done. 

Also,  I  think  it  is  a  historic  moment 
because  this  legislation  has  taken  a  new 
turn.  Senator  Case  figured  so  impor- 
tantly. We  all  know  him.  I  have  known 
him,  man  and  boy,  for  a  very  long  time, 
as  a  man  of  conscience,  probably  his 
greatest  hallmark  here  in  the  Senate  and 
the  House  where  I  served  with  him,  and 
he  felt  the  time  had  come  to  end  an  era 
and,  really,  the  postwar  era  has  ended 
with  this  bill. 

We  no  longer  have  to  take  it  for 
granted  we  wiU  give  aid  of  military  ma- 
teriel far  and  wide  in  the  world  and  that 
we  are  the  only  source  of  that  particular 
type  of  aid,  but  we  will  now  evaluate 
country  by  country,  system  by  system, 
and  item  by  item,  what  we  do  and  its 
desirability  in  the  interests,  first,  of  world 
peace  and,  second,  in  the  national  inter- 
ests of  Uie  United  States. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  we  realize  that 
we  do  not  just  sell  arms  or  give  arms,  we 
make  policy.  In  that,  perhaps,  the  rev- 
olutionaries are  right,  that  policy  comes 
out  of  the  muzzle  of  a  gun  in  the  sense 
we  can  also  make  very  intelligent  policy 
in  determining  whom  we  will  help  and 
from  whom  we  will  withhold  help. 

We  hope  the  nations  we  sought  to  send 
a  message  to  have  gotten  that  message. 
I  hope  that  legislation  in  its  final  form 
carries  the  same  spirit  and  the  same  his- 
toric turn  toward  a  more  world-encom- 
passing policy  than  we  have  hswi  before 
for  all  of  these  years. 

For  this,  we  owe  a  very  profound  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Senator  Humphrey  and 
Senator  Case  who  epitomized,  as  a  team, 
the  best  in  bipartisanship. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  had  the  ines- 
timable privilege  of  working  with  these 
two  colleagues  and  of  having  had  a  part 
with  them  in  fashioning  such  an  impor- 
tant measure. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
surely  want  to  express  our  thanks  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  and  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  Join  Senator  Humphrby 
In  thanking  Senator  jAvrrs. 

This  Is  a  generous  guy  and  we  appreci- 
ate this. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  take  just  a  moment  to  express 
the  gratitude  of  the  leadership  for  the 
outstanding  work  of  Senator  Humphrey 
and  Senator  Case  on  the  very  difficult 
task  just  completed — Senate  passage  of 
the  International  Security  Assistance 
and  Arms  Export  Control  Act  of  1976. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  I  am  keenly  aware 
of  the  long  hours  of  labor  involved  in 
bringing  this  most  far-reaching  and 
complicated  measure  to  a  successful  dis- 
position. 

By  commending  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  the  ranking  mi- 


nority member  of  the  committee.  Mr. 
Case,  I  do  not  mean  to  exclude  the  other 
members  of  the  committee,  all  of  whom 
have  played  a  cooperative  role  in  proc- 
essing this  bill.  I  would  also,  as  did  Sen- 
ator Humphrey,  pay  tribute  to  the  excel- 
lent staff  assistance  provided  to  all  the 
members  of  the  committee  by  Mr.  Nor- 
vlll  Jones  and  Mr.  Richard  Moose.  I  am 
confident  I  would  be  joined  by  the  entire 
committee  in  expressing  appreciation  to 
them  for  their  tireless  efforts. 

The  type  of  cooperation  exhibited  by 
Senators  Humphrey  and  Case  during  the 
consideration  of  this  measure  is  a  credit 
to  this  body  and  its  traditions,  and  each 
of  them  deserve  the  gratitude  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  Senate. 


COPYRIGHT  LAW  REVISION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  re- 
siune  consideration  of  S.  22,  which  the 
clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

A  bin  (S.  22)  for  the  general  revUion  of 
the  Copyright  Law,  title  17.  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU. 


LIBRARY   OF    CONGRESS    MADISON 
MEMORIAL  BUILDING 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  H.R.  11645  and  that  the 
Senate  proceed  immediately  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  Presiding  Officer  laid  before  the 
Senate  H.R.  11645,  an  act  to  amend  the 
act  of  October  19,  1965,  to  provide  addi- 
tional authorization  for  the  Library  of 
Congress  James  Madison  Memorial 
Building,  which  was  read  twice  by  its 
tlUe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  biU — H.R.  11645 — was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


ORDER  TO  HOLD  CERTAIN  BILLS  AT 
THE  DESK 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  H.R.  8508, 
H.R.  7824,  H.R.  1313,  H.R.  9617.  HM. 
3440,  and  H.R.  2575.  be  held  at  the  desk 
pending  further  disposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr.  Helms. 
Mr.  Morgan,  and  Mr.  Mansfield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  CER- 
TAIN SENATORS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  on  tomorrow,  the  following 
Senators  be  recognized.  e€u;h  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes  and  in  the  order  stated: 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing the  recognition  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned Senators,  the  junior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  all  orders  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  Senators  on  tomorrow,  there  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  45 
minutes,  with  statements  limited  therein 
to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    TO    RESUME    CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  S.  22  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  routine  morning  business 
on  tomorrow,  the  Senate  resume  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  S.  22,  the  copyright 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
DAYLIGHT  SAVING  TIME  BILL  (S. 
2931)  ON  MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  23. 
1976— TIME  LIMITATION  AGREE- 
MENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day, if  the  copyright  bill  has  been  dis- 
posed of  prior  to  that  time,  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  day- 
light saving  time  bill  with  a  time  limita- 
tion thereon  of  3  hours  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  or  their  designees,  that  there  be 
a  time  limitation  on  any  amendment  of 
1  hour,  that  there  be  a  time  limitation 
on  any  amendment  to  an  amendment, 
debatable  motion,  or  appeal  of  30  min- 
utes, including  points  of  order,  if  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  for  discussion,  that 
a  vote  occur  on  final  passage  of  that 
measure,  with  paragraph  3  of  rule  xn 
waived,  at  the  hour  of  12  noon  on 
Wednesday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  agree- 
ment In  respect  of  the  daylight  saving 
time  bill  be  In  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
MONDAY  UNTIL  9:30  AJid.  TUES- 
DAY. FEBRUARY  24.  1976 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  on  Mon- 
day, it  stand  in  adjournment  until  the 
hour  of  9:30  a.m.  on  Tuesday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
AND  CONSIDERATION  OF  H.J.  RES. 
549— TDklE  UMTTATION  AGREE- 
MENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order  on 
Tuesday.  February  24,  1976.  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend  beyond 
the  hour  of  10  a.m.  with  statements 
limited  therein  to  5  minutes  each,  and 
that  at  the  hour  of  10  a.m.  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  549,  a  joint  resolution 
to  approve  the  covenant  to  establish  a 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  in  political  union  with  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  549  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  3  hours,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  Mr.  Fannht  and  Mr. 
Johnston;  that  there  be  a  time  limita- 
tion of  1  hour  on  any  amendment  to 
the  measure  with  the  exception  of  an 
amendment  by  Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.. 
Mr.  Mansfield,  and  Mr.  Pell,  on  which 
there  be  a  time  limitation  of  2  hours  to 
be  equally  divided  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  form;  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  on  any  amendment  to  an 
amendment,  debatable  motion  or  appeal, 
or  points  of  order  if  submitted  to  the 
Senate  for  its  discussion,  of  30  minutes; 
that  the  agreement  be  in  the  usual  form, 
and  that  a  vote  occur  at  the  hour  of  no 
later  than  5  p.m.,  with  paragraph  3  of 
rule  xn  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENT'S  PROPOSAUS  RELAT- 
ING TO  INTELLIGENCE  ACTIV- 
ITTBS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  evening,  the  President  outlined 
a  most  interesting  package  of  proposals 
regarding  changes  that  ought  to  be  made 
within  the  intelligence  community.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  many  of  these 
proposed  changes  do  not  require  legis- 
lative authority  and  that  resort  to  ex- 
ecutive flat  would  be  employed  to  ac- 
complish the  results. 

In  view  of  the  history  of  this  Issue  and 
particularly  In  the  light  of  what  has  been 
transpiring  in  the  Senate  In  terms  of  Its 
Investigation  Into  Intelligence  abuses,  it 
would  seem,  off  hand,  that  the  Intoests 
of  the  Nation  would  best  be  served  by  co- 
operation    and      agreement     between 


branches  over  any  major  changes  In  the 
mandate  of  national  intelligence  opera- 
tions. 

Beyond  that,  on  March  1,  2  weeks  from 
now,  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations is  under  order  to  report  its  rec- 
(Hnmendation  as  to  an  Intelligence  over- 
sight committee.  In  that  connection,  I 
am  aware  that  the  President  suggested 
that  it  be  a  Joint  committee.  While  I  ap- 
preciate the  suggestion  of  the  President 
as  to  how  Congress  might  best  perform 
its  oversight  responsibilities,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  sooner  this  oversight  func- 
tion gets  underway,  the  better  oflf  the 
Nation  will  be.  It  is  my  sincere  hope, 
therefore,  that  a  Senate  Committee  on 
Intelligence  be  created  at  the  earliest 
time  possible.  I  think  it  has  become  im- 
perative in  light  of  the  proposed  Intelli- 
gence changes. 

In  saying  this.  I  am  aware  that  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  have  been  confer- 
ring informally  with  various  Senators  as 
to  how  the  Senate  ought  to  perfrom  Its 
oversight  role.  I  have  not  had  the  benefit 
of  this  advice  but  offer  the  judgment  that 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  fully  cogni- 
zant of  the  unique  constitutional  role  this 
institution — the  Senate — has  in  matters 
of  foreign  policy,  including  the  review 
and  oversight  thereof.  As  to  Intelligence 
aspects  of  that  role  and  Intelligence  over- 
sight we  know  of  our  past  deficiencies. 
The  Nation  could  not  be  better  served 
than  to  remedy  these  deficiencies  with 
the  expeditious  creation  of  a  permanent 
Senate  oversight  facility — ^fully  equipped 
and  capable  of  analyzing  at  the  outset 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Senate  each 
and  every  aspect  of  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations regarding  changes  in  the 
intelligence  community. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  tomorrow  at  10 
ajn.  After  the  two  leaders  or  their  des- 
ignees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  following  Senators 
will  be  recognized,  each  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5  minutes  and  in  the  order  stated: 
Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr.  Helms. 
Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Mansfseld,  after  which 
there  will  be  a  15-mlnute  order  for  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd.  after  which  there  will 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  45 
minutes,  with  statements  limited  therein 
to  5  minutes  each,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  period  the  Senate  will  resume  con- 
sideratlcm  of  S.  22,  the  copyright  bill. 
Rollcall  votes  are  expected  to  occur  on 
amendments  and  motions  in  relation  to 
that  measure,  and  hopefully  the  Senate 
can  and  will  complete  action  on  the 
measure  on  tomorrow.  If  it  does  not  com- 
plete action  on  that  bill,  then  the  Sen- 
ate will  resume  action  thereon  on  Friday. 

If  the  copyright  bill  is  disposed  of  on 
tomorrow,  or  at  a  reasonable  hour  on 
Friday.  It  is  the  Intention  of  the  leader- 
ship to  call  up  any  one  or  more  of  the 
following  measures,  but  not  necessarily 
in  the  order  listed,  and  not  necessarily 
confining  Itself  to  the  measures  stated: 
Calendar  Order  No.  597.  HJl.  8650,  home 
Insulation;  Calendar  Order  No.  561.  S. 
507.  national  resource  lands;  Calendar 


Order  No.  606,  S.  1664,  lead-based  paint, 
and  Senate  Resolution  268.  a  resolution 
to  amend  rule  xxii  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  This  would 
mean  that  the  Hatch  Act  would  not  be 
taken  up  Until  next  week. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  AJkf. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
If  there  be  no  further  business  to  ctMne 
before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjourrunent  until  the  hour  ol 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at  6:05 
pjn.  the  Senate  adjourned  till  tomorrow 
Thursday.  February  19.  1976.  at  10  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominaticms  received  by  the 
Senate  on  Ffebruary  18. 1976: 
In  the  Majunx  Corps 

The  foUowing  named  officer  of  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  for  temporary  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  major  general: 

Allan  T.  Wood. 

In  the  Am  FoHCE 
The  following  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  officers  for  promotion  in  the 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  under  the  provisions 
of  Section  593(a).  TlUe  10  of  the  United 
States  Code,  as  amended; 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

UNX  OF  THE  Am  VOICE 

Maj.  Jimmy  K.  Angel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  WlUard  R.  Borkenhagen,  Jr.  334-28- 
1960. 

Maj.  Thomas  H.  Bowen,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Thomas  P.  Cantarano,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Edward  J.  Cebulskl,  366-26-^5442. 
Maj.  Anthony  J.  Clchockl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Gerald  O.  Clark.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Dion  E.  DeCamp,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Francis  X.  Durso,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Bobby  P.  ElUson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Melvln  E.  Endlcott,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Rober  L.  Feaster,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Warren  H.  Ferdlnandsen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  James  W  Helmrlch,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  John  J.  Jean,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Raymond  G.  Jones,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  James  M.  Kline,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Andrew  Knapp,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Myrle  B.  Langley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Ronald  P.  Lenagb,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Jay  D.  Llndqulst.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Albert  D.  Upscomb.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Allen  M.  Mlzumoto  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  FVank  R.  O'Neill.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Robert  M.  Parker,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Elmer  L.  Simmons,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj,  niiirston  S.  Thorpe.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  William  P.  ToU,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  George  A.  Tupper,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Richard  J.  Uhlrlch,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Nicholas  P.  Valdrlghl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  George  E.  Wynne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

lODICAI,  CORPS 

M«J.  Michael  Adams.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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MXDICAL    SEKVICES  CORPS 

Ma].  Joeepb  H.  MaUlo\ix.  013-24-^4858. 
In  tbk  Armt 

Tbe  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army,  by  transfer  In 
th«  grade  specified,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Ckxle,  sections  3283 
through  3294 : 

To  be  captain 
Noreen,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shields.  Biiren   R.,   III.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  first  lieutenant 
Blomstrom,   John   J.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connell.  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooch.   Francis   A.,   IV.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dolan.  Daniel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heekln.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hostler,  Dorsey  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston,  Wayne  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melnhold,  Don  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reeder,  Joe  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheeler.  Courtney  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In   the  Regular  Army   of  the  United 
States.  In  the  grade  specified,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3283  through  3294  and  3311: 
To  be  major 
McMUlan.  Whitfield  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  captain 
Bernhardt.    Eugene,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Braden,  John  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Bradford  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bruns,    Thomas   E.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bullock.  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burke.  Raymond  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bums,  Thomas  P.,  HI,  455-60-349S. 
Curtis,  Craig  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dill,  Garrett  S.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Echols.  Harold,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellzondo,  Raymundo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kannery,  Corbett  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fowler,  David  F.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franks,  Tommy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Glbbs.  Garland  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oooden.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Oraney,  Pierce  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

GuUey.  Myra  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hardin.  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Huber,  Eric  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hutchison,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ingraham.  Larry  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jenkins.  Kenneth  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Griffith  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kasslm,  Alexander  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Keller,  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Krakow.  ArthiU'M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lane,  John  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lee,  Bobby  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leverett.  J.  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Love,  Dickey  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lucas.  Gene  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mancuso,  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCarthy,  Edward  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCubbln.  Hamilton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McLaughlin.  Peter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Miller,  Elizabeth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Walter  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poulos,  Basil  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raney,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rice,  Deward  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ricker,  Joe  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ricks.  Billy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rother.  Glenn  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rothwell,  Wayne  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sellers.  Donald  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seureau,  Kathleen  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shelton,  Walter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Charles  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soderberg,  Donald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Solomon.  Billy  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stump,  Prank  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Suessmann,  Michael  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Syverud,  Roger  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trimmer,  Floyd  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turk.  Felix  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Van  Vranken.  Edward  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Voss.  Daniel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wey.  Edward  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheeler,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood.  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yamaoto,  James  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zaninl,  Daniel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Bartz.  Curtis  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bechtold,  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Benner,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry,  Jon  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brandenburg,  Joe  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burns,  Jana  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CahUl,  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrlstensen,  Donald  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniel,  Ronnie  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlaz-Rojas,  Pablo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oreen,  Joseph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grodzlcki,  Barbara  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardaway,  Russell  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herzberger,  James  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Mark  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krantz,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  second,  lieutenant 
Caldwell,  Terence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  18.  1976: 
Depaktment   or  Stats 

Rozanne  L.  Rldgway.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Oceans  and  Fisheries  Affairs,  for  the  rank 
of  Ambassador. 

J.  Owen  Zurhellen,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Re- 
public of  Surinam. 

John  Arthur  Shaw,  of  Maryland,  to  be  In- 
spector General,  Foreign  Asssltance. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitments  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 

In  the  Diplomatic  and  Foreign  SsEviat 
Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service  nomina- 
tions beginning  Morton  I.  Abramowltz,  to  be 
a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  and  end- 
ing Carman  C.  WUllams,  to  be  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  7,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In 
the  Congressional  Record  on  January  21. 
1976. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
DJD..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  00  up  to  the  mountain  of  the 
Lord:  and  He  toill  teach  us  His  ways 
and  we  will  walk  in  His  paths. — Isaiah 
2:3. 

O  God.  who  art  the  source  of  wisdom, 
power,  and  love,  lead  us  through  the 
swiftly  moving  changes  of  this  life  to  rest 
our  spirits  upon  Thee  and  upon  the  eter- 
nal foundations  Thou  hast  laid  for  us. 
Save  us  from  pettiness,  prejudice,  and 
provincialism  and  lead  us  to  the  higher 
plane  of  truth,  goodness,  and  love  where 
we  may  be  one  with  Thee. 

In  the  assurance  of  Thy  presence  we 
face  the  responsibilities  of  this  day.  By 
Thy  spirit  enable  us  to  match  our  mount- 
ing needs  with  mighty  deeds — to  think 
clearly,  to  speak  wisely,  and  to  act  cou- 
rageously that  we  may  be  positive,  not 
negative,  in  our  contribution  to  the  life 
of  our  day. 

Help  us  to  move  forward  toward  the 
coming  of  Thy  kingdom  of  Justice,  liber- 
ty, and  good  will  where  life  for  all  shaU 
be  free  and  full. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Heit- 
Ing,  one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  In- 
formed the  House  that  on  the  following 
dates  the  President  approved  and  signed 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

On  February  16. 1976: 

H.R.  8529.  An  act  to  establish  Improved 
programs  for  the  benefit  of  producers  and 
consumers  of  rice. 

On  February  17, 1976: 

H.R.  6608.  An  act  to  extend  until  the  close 
of  1983  the  period  In  which  appropriations 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
acqiUsltlon  of  wetlands,  to  increase  the  max- 
imum amount  of  such  authorization,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  OP  COM- 
MITTEE ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Woiics  and  Transporta- 
tion: 

Februaht  17,  1976. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 

Chairman,  Democratic  Steering  and  Policy 
Committee,  Washington,  B.C. 
Dear   Mr.   Speaker:    I  hereby  submit  my 
resignation  from  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
With  kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Oerrt  E.  Stttdds. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  OP  MEMBER  TO  COM- 
MITTEE ON  INTERNATIONAL  RE- 
LATIONS 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  1036)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 
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H.  Res.  1036 
Resolved,  That  ChCRar  E.  Studds  of  Massa- 
chusetts be.  and  be  is  hereby,  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Conunlttee  on  International  Rela- 
tions. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  8835.  TRUTH  IN  LENDING  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  8835)  to  amend  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act  io  protect  coosum- 
ers  against  inadequate  and  misleading 
leasing  information,  assure  meaningful 
disclosure  of  lease  terms,  and  limit  ulti- 
mate liability  in  connection  with  leasing 
of  personal  property  primarily  for  per- 
sonal, family,  or  household  purposes,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  has  this  been 
cleared  with  the  minority? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
formed it  has  been.  yes. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  [^leaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? The  Chair  hears  none  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Mr. 
Reuss,  Mr.  Annttnzio,  Mrs.  Sullivan, 
Mrs.  Spellman.  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Wylie, 
and  Mrs.  Penwick. 


Budget  Committee.  Unfortunately,  I  was 
imable  to  get  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
from  that  meeting  in  time  to  cast  my 
vote  on  this  important  measure.  Had  I 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted  in  favor 
of  it. 

I  feel  that  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  is  vitally  important 
legislation  and  that  funds  for  it  were  well 
spent  on  expanding  and  improving  public 
library  services  and  interlibrary  coopera- 
tion. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  legislation 
passed  by  such  an  overwhelming  margin 
and  regret  that  I  missed  voting  again  in 
favor  of  the  program. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  6516,  EQUAL  CREDIT  OPPOR- 
TUNiry  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1975 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  6516)  to  amend  title 
Vn  of  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection 
Act  to  include  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  religion,  national  origin, 
and  age,  and  for  other  purposes,  witii 
the  Senate  amendment  thereto,  disagree 
to  the  Senate  amendment,  and  request 
a  conference  with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Mr. 
Reuss,  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mrs.  Sullivan, 
Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Wylie. 
and  Mrs.  Fenwick. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
time  of  the  vote  on  rollcall  No.  56  on 
Kit.  11233,  I  was  unavoidably  detained, 
I  will  Insert  a  statement  In  the  Record 
concerning  this  matter  as  follows: 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  afternoon,  I 
was  attending  an  Important  conference 
on  revision  of  the  budget  with  several 
economists,  officials  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  and  members  of  the  House 
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CUTBACK  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS 
AT  LORDSTOWN 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
stunned  to  learn  today  of  the  General 
Motors  decision  to  drastically  cut  back 
production  at  the  Lordstown  assembly 
plant  which  produces  small  and  compact 
automobiles. 

According  to  General  Motors  officials, 
the  cutback  in  Lordstown  production  re- 
sults from  a  consumer  shift  to  large  and 
intermediate  automobiles. 

Apparently  the  American  people  are 
becoming  accustomed  to  the  present  level 
of  gasoline  prices.  However,  no  American 
can  relax  in  gas-guzzling  comfort  while 
America  spends  $30  billion  per  year  in 
cash  outflow  for  foreign  oil.  This  country 
cannot  successfully  fight  off  either  in- 
flation or  reduced  productivity  as  long  as 
we  remain  so  dependent  on  oil  imports  at 
manipulated  price  levels. 

Our  present  program  of  volimtary  con- 
servation in  oil  and  gas  consumption  ap- 
pears doomed  to  failure. 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  pe- 
riodically in  our  Nation's  history,  op- 
portunities for  objectivity  and  high- 
level  performance,  which  are  the  hall- 
marks of  statesmanship,  have  been 
thrust  upon  the  other  body.  In  this,  our 
Bicentennial  Year,  it  can  be  hoped  the 
other  body,  in  the  next  few  days,  will 
respond  to  its  latest  opportunity  for 
statesmanship  and  soundly  reject  HJl. 
8617,  a  bill  which  virtually  would  emas- 
culate the  Hatch  Act. 

As  a  fiercely  proud  Member  of  this 
body,  I  was  more  than  somewhat  dis- 
mayed by  the  vote  which  stamped  the 
House  imprimatur  on  this  ill-conceived 
piece  of  legislation.  It  was  a  shameful 
action  which  telegraphed  to  our  career 
employees  this  message: 

In  the  future,  your  advancement  will  not 
be  determined  by  meritorious  service  on  the 
job  but  by  muscle  at  the  baUot  box. 

Thus,  by  default,  we  invited  the  other 
body  to  continue  to  shield  Federal  em- 
ployees from  partisan  pressures  and  po- 
litical activities  not  of  their  own  choos- 
ing. There  is  abundant  evidence  that 
Federal  employees  cannot  offer  simul- 
taneous allegiance  to  an  impartial  civil 
service  system  and  a  partisan  poUtical 
organization. 

Realistically,  I  may  be  placing  too 
much  faitii  in  the  other  body  since  its 
actions  this  year  give  so  much  pnMni- 
nence  to  Presidential  politics.  However,  I 
am  an  optimist  who  believes  the  other 
body  will  not  want  to  be  a  contributory 
partner  to  a  horrible  mistake  which  tf 
not  corrected,  will  further  erode  credi- 
bility in  the  Federal  Government.  Of 
course.  I  would  have  preferred  to  have 
this  body  in  the  starring  role,  but  it  serves 
no  point  to  lament  for  what  might  have 
been. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  BY  MR.  ADAMS  TO- 
DAY ON  STATUS  OP  THE  BUDGET 

(Mr.  ADAMS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
1  minute  to  Indicate  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  that  today  I  will  take  a  spe- 
cial order  at  the  end  of  all  other  business 
to  report  on  the  status  of  the  budget 
process,  and  substantively  as  of  now,  I, 
as  an  individual  Member,  believe  the 
budget  debate  should  start.  The  final  de- 
cisions, of  course,  will  develop  as  the 
Budget  Committee  works  on  the  details 
of  the  first  concurrent  resolution  for  fis- 
cal year  1917. 1  do  this  because  I  believe  it 
is  vital  that  the  Members  be  made  aware 
of  the  limits  of  our  resources  and  the 
choices  we  will  have  to  make.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  debate  on  the  budget  will 
thus  be  meaningful  and  the  best  possible 
result  will  be  achieved. 


HOUSE   SHOULD   REJECT   H.R.    8617 
ON  THE  HATCH  ACT 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 


C0NFERENC:E   report   on  S.    1617. 
AGRICULTURAL  PEST  (X>NTROL 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  Senate 
bill  (S.  1617)  to  clarify  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  control 
and  eradicate  plant  pests,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Feb- 
ruary 9, 1976.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  dispense  with  further  reading  of  the 
statement. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 
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Without  objection,  a  call  of  the  House 
is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Rou  No.  59] 

Andrews,  N.C.  BsblcnuiD  Pattlaon,  N.Y. 

Aspiu  Plslt  Pike 

Barrett  Flowers  Bees 

Blaggl  Olalmo  Rbodes 

Boland  Hubert  Rodlno 

Brademas  Heckler,  Mass.    Rosenthal 

Breckinridge  Heinz  Rostenkowski 

Brown.  Calif.  Henderson  Scbeuer 

Brown,  Ohio  Hlnshaw  Sisk 

Burke,  Fla.  Holland  Spellman 

Celerb^rg  Horton  Steiger,  Ariz. 

Chishclm  Jones,  Ala.  Stephens 

Conyers  Krueger  Teague 

Crane  LaFaioe  Udall 

Dellums  Landrum  Wazman 

Derrick  Macdonald  Wlrth 

Diggs  Metcalfe  Wylie 

Drinan  Michel  Young,  Alaska 

Ellberg  Mills 

Esch  Moorbead,  Pa. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  374 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  1617, 
AGRICULTURAL  PEST  CONTROL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  ok  la 
Garza)  . 

Mr.  OK  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
conference  report  on  S.  1617.  This  bill 
is  a  noncontroversial  measure  with  bi- 
partisan support.  It  extends  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  cooperate  with  foreign  govern- 
ments to  control  the  spread  of  plant 
pests  and  animal  diseases  to  the 
United  States.  It  provides  a  means  for 
developing  programs  with  the  help  of 
our  friends  abroad  to  protect  U.S.  agri- 
culture against  incursions  from  such 
harmful  pests  as  the  Mediterranean  f niit 
fly — an  extremely  destructive  insect  to 
citrus  and  vegetables. 

The  House  and  the  Senate  bills  were 
substantially  the  same.  Except  for  certain 
technical  matters,  the  differences  related 
only  to  the  countries  with  which  coopera- 
tive programs  could  be  undertaken.  These 
differences  were  quickly  compromised  in 
a  maimer  that  assures  that  the  Secretary 
will  have  the  tools  to  carry  out  coopera- 
tive programs  whenever  needed  to  pro- 
tect the  farm  economy  in  the  United 
States. 

With  respect  to  plant  pest  control  pro- 
grams, the  Senate  bill  extended  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  cooperate  with  the  governments  of  all 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  or 
the  local  authorities  thereof  . 

The  House  amendment  authorized  co- 
operation instead  with:  First,  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Canada.  Mexico,  the  Central 
American  countries.  Colombia,  the  Ba- 
hama Islands,  the  Greater  Antffles,  and 
the  Lesser  Antilles,  or  the  lotfal  author- 
ities thereof;  and  second.  International 
organizations  or  associations. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 


Senate  provision  authorizing  cooperation 
with  the  governments  of  all  coim tries  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere — including  the 
governments  of  all  the  countries  speci- 
fied in  the  House  amendment — and  that 
part  of  the  House  amendment  authoriz- 
ing cooperation  with  international  orga- 
nizations or  associations. 

With  respect  to  animal  disease  control 
programs,  both  bills  make  it  clear  that 
the  Secretary's  authority  to  cooperate 
with  certain  Western  Hemisphere  coun- 
tries extends  to  carriers  of  animal 
disease.  The  Senate  bill  left  unchanged 
the  countries  with  which  these  coopera- 
tive programs  could  be  undertaken, 
namely  Canada,  Mexico,  the  Central 
American  countries,  and  Colombia. 

The  House  amendment  extends  the 
authority  provided  in  the  Senate  bill  to 
the  Bahama  Islands,  the  Greater  An- 
tilles, and  the  Lesser  Antilles,  and  to 
international  organizations  or  associa- 
tions. The  House  amendment  also  sub- 
stitutes the  country  designation  Belize 
lor  British  Honduras. 

The  conference  substitute  retains  the 
Senate  provision  and  adopts  the  House 
amendment:  First,  extending  the  Sec- 
retary's authority  to  cooperate  with 
the  Bahama  Islands,  the  Greater  An- 
tilles, and  the  Lesser  Antilles,  and  inter- 
national organizations  or  associations; 
and  second,  substituting  the  country 
designation  Belize  for  British  Honduras. 
The  conference  report  arms  the  Secre- 
tary with  the  necessary  authority  to 
carry  out  cooperative  programs  with 
countries  when  and  as  needed.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  beneficial  effects  of  this 
legislation  in  helping  to  overcome  prob- 
lems arising  from  plant  pests  and 
carriers  of  animal  disease  will  contribute 
to  a  sound  agricultural  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  Join  me  in  support  of  the 
conference  report  on  3. 1617. 

Mr.  THONE  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  minor- 
ity agrees  wholeheartedly  and  asks  for 
unanimous  support  for  this  conference 
report. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  adopt  this  conference 
report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  on  S.  1617,  just  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP  UJ3 
DELEGATION  OF  MEXICO-UNITEb 
STATES      INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
GROUP 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1,  Public  Law  86-420, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
U.S.  Delegation  of  the  Mexico-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  The  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Nix,  chairman;  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  Mr.  Wright;  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yoric,  Mr.  Wolff;  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  Mr.  oe  la  Gakza;  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  Mr.  Lkvitas; 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr.  Am- 
BRo;  the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado. 
Mrs.  Schroeder;  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico,  Mr.  Lujan;  the  gentleman 
from  California.  Mr.  Rousselot;  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  Mr.  Burgencr; 
the  gentleman  from  California,  Mr. 
Lagomarsino;  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  Mr.  Oilman. 


REQUEST  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY  TO  SIT  TODAY  DUR- 
ING 5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  C(xn- 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary  be  permitted  to 
sit  today  during  the  5-mlnute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COlilMnTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  have  until  midnight  tonight  to 
file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  FOSSIL  FUELS  OP  COMMITTEE 
ON  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 
TO  SIT  TOMORROW 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Fossil  Fuels  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
be  permitted  to  meet  tomorrow  while  the 
House  is  in  session. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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TO  PROVIDE   FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INAUGURAL  ARRANGEMENTS 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  (8.  Con.  Res.  90),  to  provide 
for  a  Committee  on  Inaugural  Arrange- 
ments. 


The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  Senate 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Cierk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

8.  Con.  BBS.  90 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  a  joint  com- 
mittee conBlstlng  of  three  Senators  and 
three  RepreaenUtlves.  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  respec- 
tively. Is  authorized  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  Inauguration  of  the 
President-elect  and  Vice  President-elect  of 
the  United  States  on  the  20th  day  of  Jan- 
uary 1977. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^^_ 

APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  TO  MAKE  NEC- 
ESSARY ARRANGEMENTS  FOR 
INAUGURATION  OP  PRESIDENT- 
ELECT AND  VICE-PRESIDENT- 
ELECT ON  JANUARY  20,  1977 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
90,  94th  Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  joint  committee  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  In- 
auguration of  the  President-elect  and 
the  Vice  President-elect  of  the  United 
States  on  the  20th  day  of  January  1977 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of 
the  House:  The  gentieman  from  Okla- 
man,  Mr.  Albert,  the  gentieman  from 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  OTIkill.  and  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona.  Mr.  Rhodes. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  RAILROAD 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  the  House  on  February  11, 
1976,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve  it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  801)  making  supplemental 
railroad  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1976.  the  period 
ending  September  30,  1976.  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1978.  and 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1979,  and  for  other  purposes;  and  pend- 
ing that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  general  debate 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
gentieman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTE)  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentieman 
from  Texas  (Bdr.  Mahon)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

n*  TH«  COMMITTEK  OF  THI  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 


sideration of  the  joint  resolution.  House 
Joint  Resolution  801.  with  Mr.  Gibbons 
In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  titie  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

By  unanimous  request  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  joint  resolution  was  dispensed 
with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentieman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Ci^hair  recognizes  the  gentieman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  . 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

This  bill  having  to  do  with  the  rail- 
roads, particularly  those  of  the  North- 
eastern United  States,  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  the  House  and  to  the 
country.  The  hearings  on  this  measure 
were  conducted  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation,  headed  by  the  gentie- 
man from  California  (Mr.  McFall)  ,  and 
he  will  present  the  bill  and  discuss  the 
matter,  along  with  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte),  and  others 
who  are  on  the  subcommittee.  I  antici- 
pate that  the  House  will  agree  to  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Conunittee  on 
Amiroprlations. 

Mr.  caiairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentieman  from 
California  (Mr.  McFall). 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  C^iairman,  I  bring  to 
the  fioor  today  a  resolution  to  appropri- 
ate the  funds  needed  to  Implement  the 
USRA  final  system  plan.  This  is  a  major 
part  of  the  landmark  Railroad  Revitali- 
zation  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976  which  we  passed  earlier  this  year. 
That  act  authorized  funds  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  U.S.  Railway  Association 
for  the  purchase  of  senior  securities  is- 
sued by  the  new  Consolidated  Rail  Corp. 
This  large  investment  by  the  U5. 
Government  will  enable  ConRail  to 
reorganize  the  properties  of  the  Penn 
Central  and  other  bankrupt  railroads  on 
a  sound,  income  producing  basis.  Federal 
funds,  together  with  other  sources  of  pri- 
vate finance,  will  be  used  to  rehabilitate 
and  improve  the  fixed  rail  plant  and 
equipment  so  that  better  and  more  effi- 
cient rail  service  can  be  provided,  ulti- 
mately on  a  self-sustaining  basis  with  a 
full  repayment  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  consid- 
ered a  budget  request  of  $2,106,100,000 
of  which  $6,100,000  is  for  USRA  admin- 
istrative expenses  and  $2.1  billion  is  for 
the  purchase  of  ConRail  securities. 

Tlie  resolution  recommended  to  the 
House  today  provides  for  new  budget 
authority  of  $1,921,500,000  of  which 
$5,500,000  Is  for  administrative  expenses 
and  $1,916,000,000  is  for  the  purchase  of 
securities.  When  the  resolution  is  read 
for  amendments.  I  shall  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  increase  the  total  funding  to 
$2,031,500,000  of  which  $2,026,000,000 
shall  be  for  the  purchase  of  securities. 
If  agreed  to.  the  amended  resolution 
would  still  be  $74,600,000  below  the 
budget  request. 

•me  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
ported this  resolution  on  February  11, 


1976,  <>■»«<  made  Its  recommendations 
based  upon  a  final  system  plan  which 
called  text  a  Federal  Investment  of 
$1341.000.000  plus  $250,000,000  as  a 
"margin  of  safety."  The  final  system 
plan  caUed  for  CcxiRall  to  operate  ap- 
proximately 15.000  route  miles  of  rail- 
road with  s^proximately  2.000  route 
miles  going  to  the  Chessie  ^tem  and 
the  Southern  Railway.  This  was  the  pre- 
ferred rail  structure  outlined  by  USRA. 
It  would  have  provided  for  rail-to-rail 
competition  In  most  of  the  larger 
markets. 

On  February  12.  the  day  after  we 
reported,  USRA  announced  that  Chessie 
and  Southern  had  failed  to  reach  agree- 
ments with  the  railroad  imlons  and. 
therefore,  would  not  acquire  most  of  the 
properties  designated  to  them  under  the 
final  system  plan.  According  to  the  sup- 
plemental report  of  the  final  system 
plan,  the  viable  properties  which  would 
have  gone  to  the  oilier  carriers  will  now 
go  to  ConRalL  Thus.  ConRail  will  now 
operate  some  17.000  route  miles  of  rail- 
road. 2.000  more  than  originally  con- 
templated by  the  plan  and  by  our 
committee  rQX>rt. 

The  new  structure,  referred  to  as  Uni- 
fied ConRail.  will  need  more  Federal 
money  than  the  plan  originally  proposed. 
This  is  because  more  rehabilitation  woiic 
will  be  necessary,  more  equipment  will 
be  needed  and  because  (derating  losses 
over  the  larger  system  will  be  greater  in 
the  early  years  than  under  the  original 
proposal. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  the  unified  ConRaU  structure 
has  some  important  advantages  over  the 
original  proi>osal.  Unified  ConRail  will 
have  a  railroad  monopoly  in  more  areas 
than  under  the  previous  proposal.  But  it 
will  not  have  a  transportation  monopoly. 
The  requirement  of  competition  will  be 
met  by  the  other  modes,  principally  mo- 
tor and  water  carriers,  in  almost  every 
martcet  ConRail  will  serve.  Rail  traffic 
can  be  consolidated  over  the  Isomer  struc- 
ture rather  than  be  divided  among  com- 
peting carriers.  More  efficiency  and  lower 
cost  transportation  is  possible  under  the 
unified  ConRail  approach  than  imder 
the  previous  proposal. 

I  believe  the  unified  ConRail  approach 
will  give  ConRail  a  better  chance  for 
economic  viability  and  lessen  the  chances 
of  another  bankruptcy,  a  real  possibility 
given  our  shakey  and  sluggish  economy. 
No  one  wants  ConRail  to  succeed  more 
than  I  do  and  I  believe  the  unified  struc- 
ture will  enhance  ConRail's  future. 

Another  important  advantage  of  uni- 
fied ConRaU  is  the  possibility  of  earUer 
thsui  planned  repayment  of  the  Federal 
investmoit.  As  most  of  the  Members 
know,  the  final  syston  plan  called  for 
ConRail  to  repay  the  Federal  investment. 
Under  the  unified  proposal.  Federal  re- 
pajrment  can  be  expected  earlier  because 
of  greater  revenue  gsdns  and  operating 
efficiencies  made  possible  because  of  the 
elimination  of  duplicative  facilities. 

As  I  previously  indicated,  this  appro- 
priation Is  authorized  by  the  Railroad 
Revitalization  and  Regulatory  Rrform 
Act  of  1976.  That  act  provided  for  sig- 
nificant changes  in  the  regulatory  proce- 
dures of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
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mission.  It  also  enacted  greater  rate- 
making  freedom  for  the  railroads.  USRA 
considered  these  reforms  necessary  for 
ConRail's  success.  These  reforms  are 
contained  in  titles  II  and  III  of  the  new 
RaU  Act. 

The  new  act,  together  with  programs 
authorized  under  the  1973  Rail  Act,  will 
also  provide  governmental  assistance  for 
light  density  branch  lines  and  commuter 
rail  service.  By  relieving  ConRail  of  the 
financial  burden  of  providing  these  serv- 
ices on  a  losing  basis.  Congress  has  cre- 
ated an  environment  which  will  foster 
the  health  of  rail  freight  transportation 
generally  and  ConRail  in  parti^lar. 

The  committee  does  not  usually  pro- 
vide money  imtll  Just  before  it  is  needed. 
However,  we  are  convinced  that  this  re- 
quest should  be  enacted  now  because  of 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  railroad  re- 
organization process.  Under  the  require- 
ments of  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1973.  as  amended,  the  USRA 
must  certify  tathe  court  overseeing  the 
reorganization  process  that  the  reorga- 
nization of  the  bankrupt  properties  is 
fair  and  equitable  and  will  enable  the 
reorganized  entity,  ConRail,  to  operate 
In  the  future  on  an  income-producing 
basis.  This  requirement  will  Insure  that 
the  subordinated  securities  to  be  issued 
to  the  bondholders  and  other  creditors 
of  the  bankrupt  estates  will  have  the 
"constitutional  minimum"  value.  In  or- 
der to  generate  this  future  income,  the 
deteriorated  rail  plant  to  be  transferred 
to  ConRail  must  be  rehabilitated  and 
restructured.  The  reorganization  court 
must  be  assured  that  the  funds  needed 
for  this  improvement  will  be  available. 
That  is  why  we  have  departed  from  our 
usual  practice.  We  have  provided  funds 
for  fiscal  years  1976  through  1979  rather 
than  in  1976  and  1977  as  requested  be- 
cause the  money  is  not  needed  until  these 
later  years. 

Our  amended  recommendation  will 
provide  for  the  full  amount  contemplated 
by  the  final  system  plan  for  the  unified 
ConRail  structure. 

USRA  and  the  administration  origi- 
nally proposed  $1,841,000,000  plus  $250.- 
000,000  as  a  "margin  of  safety."  The 
budget  request  included  this  entire 
amount.  We  provided  $75  million  as  a 
"margin  of  safety"  because  it  was  not 
apparent  that  any  more  will  be  needed. 
Under  the  amendment  I  will  ofifer  short- 
ly, we  will  appropriate  the  full  $2,026,- 
000,000  that  is  contemplated  under  the 
final  system  plan  for  a  unified  ConRail 
structure. 

Since  USRA  has  not  indicated  what  an 
appropriate  "margin  of  safety"  would  be 
under  the  unified  ConRail  structure,  my 
proposed  amendment  contains  no  provi- 
sion for  such  a  margin.  But  as  we  indi- 
cated on  page  5  of  the  committee  report, 
we  will  give  prompt  and  timely  consid- 
eration to  a  request  for  additional  funds 
If  they  are  needed. 

By  providing  the  full  amount  contem- 
plated under  the  unified  ConRail  system 
plan,  the  committee  believes  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  met  its  finan- 
cial responsibilities  to  ConRail  and  that 
USRA  can  certify  the  new  final  system 
plan  as  fair  and  equitable  to  the  credi- 
tors. 


The  committee  has  included  language 
on  pages  5  and  6  of  the  report  encour- 
aging ConRail  to  pursue  this  massive  re- 
habilitation program  with  great  care 
and  on  a  strictly  business  basis. 

We  have  also  included  language  to 
limit  the  amount  of  funds  available  for 
operating  losses.  We  recognize  that  the 
Penn  Central  cannot  become  a  profitable 
ConRail  overnight,  but  we  need  to  pro- 
tect our  Federal  investment  in  this  ven- 
ture to  guarantee  that  Federal  money 
gets  used  in  rebuilding  and  improving 
the  railroad  and  is  not  just  paid  out  for 
operating  subsidies.  The  committee  be- 
lieves this  provision  is  completely  con- 
sistent with  the  Federal  Ctovernmenfs 
role  as  the  major  Investor  in  ConRail 
during  its  first  few  years.  The  amounts 
proposed  are  the  projections  for  funds 
consumed  in  operations  as  scheduled  on 
page  119  of  the  final  system  plan  sup- 
plement. This  provision  will  provide  the 
Congress  with  a  check  on  ConRail  so 
that  this  massive  amount  of  money  gets 
spent  effectively. 

We  do  not  intend  to  have  ConRail  go 
bankrupt  because  of  this  provision.  If 
economic  or  other  conditions  justify  a 
higher  level  of  operating  loss  than  con- 
templated under  the  plan,  we  will  of 
course  give  timely  consideration  to  a  re- 
quest to  raise  the  amounts  in  the  limi- 
tation. Before  raising  the  amounts  we 
would  expect  a  complete  justification  as 
to  why  ConRail  had  not  achieved  the 
goals  of  the  final  system  plan. 

The  request  for  USRA  administrative 
expenses  was  $4.1  million  In  1976  and  $2 
million  in  the  transition  period.  This  is 
discussed  on  page  7  of  the  report. 

We  provided  the  full  amount  in  1976 
and  reduced  the  amount  for  the  transi- 
tion period  to  $1.4  million  because  USRA 
should  begin  to  reduce  its  operations  sub- 
stantially after  the  litigation  process  is 
started 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  resolution 
meets  our  commitment  to  provide  for  a 
viable  income-producing  railroad,  serv- 
ing a  substantial  part  of  America's  com- 
merce and  industry.  The  properties 
transferred  to  ConRail  serve  as  a  stra- 
tegic link  in  our  national  rail  transporta- 
tion system.  If  ConRail  is  successful,  our 
railroads  can  probably  stay  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  If  ConRail  fails,  it  will  indi- 
cate that  the  last  and  best  attempt  to 
keep  the  railroads  private  will  have 
failed.  I  believe  our  recommendations 
are  consistent  with  our  commitment  to 
ConRail  and  with  our  commitment  to 
the  American  taxpayers. 

I  know  that  the  House  will  want  to 
listen  to  the  statement  from  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  fMr.  Conte), 
the  ranking  Republican  member  on  the 
subcommittee.  I  am  very  appreciative 
of  the  ability  and  the  dedication  to  the 
work  of  the  committee  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  « Mr.  Conte)  .  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  all  the  help 
that  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
has  given  to  the  country  on  this  particu- 
lar piece  of  legislation.  It  is  a  pleasiu-e  to 
work  with  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  entire  committee,  who 
were  very  diligent  in  the  way  they  at- 
tended to  the  business  of  the  House  and 
the  country. 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chahman,  the  legis- 
lation before  us  is  disturbing  to  me.  I 
voted  against  the  legislation  which  au- 
thorized this  program,  but  the  House 
nevertheless  finally  passed  it  overwhelm- 
ingly by  a  vote  of  353  to  62.  My  position 
was  not  sustained. 

Thus  we  are  faced  with  the  sltiiation 
of  Congress  and  the  President  having  ap- 
proved a  program  which  now  requires 
funds.  Without  these  funds,  the  au- 
thorized program  known  as  ConRail 
could  not  realistically  go  into  effect  on 
April  1  as  the  law  authorizes.  Such  a 
situation  would  apparently  cause  great 
havoc  In  the  transportation  system  in 
that  part  of  the  Nation  affected  by  Con- 
Rail. 

We  have  reduced  the  funds  requested 
for  ConRail  by  some  $75  million,  and  I 
of  course  plan  to  watch  this  situation 
carefully  in  the  future.  But  I  think  I  must 
point  out  that  we  are  embarking  on  a  very 
dangerous  situation  which  will  require 
large  expenditures  of  funds  In  the  future 
If  we  are  not  very  cautious. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  speaking  on  the 
bill.  I  want  to  join  with  my  chairman. 
Not  that  I  want  It  to  soimd  like  a  mutual 
admiration  society,  but  It  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  work  through  the  years  v/ith 
the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  McFall).  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  is  one  of  the 
fairest  and  one  of  the  most  knowledge- 
able men  we  have  in  the  Congress  when 
it  comes  to  the  question  of  transporta- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  indicated  in  the 
supplemental  views  set  forth  In  tlie  com- 
mittee report,  in  the  submission  of  which 
I  am  joined  by  my  colleagues,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards), 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ConcHLiN),  and  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland)  ,  I  have  cer- 
tain reservations  about  the  recommen- 
dations made  by  that  committee.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  very  seriously  to  read  those 
supplemental  views,  since  they  speak 
largely  for  themselves;  but  I  feel  It  Is 
Important  to  simimarize  them  now  for 
the  Members  of  the  House  are  present 
for  debate  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
supplemental  views  set  forth  in  the  com- 
mittee report— in  the  submission  of 
which  I  am  joined  by  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
Boland,  Mr.  Edwards,  and  Mr.  Couch- 
LiN — I  have  certain  reservations  about 
the  recommendations  made  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
those  supplemental  views  since  they 
speak  largely  for  themselves,  but  I  feel 
it  is  Important  to  summarize  them  now 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Members  who  are 
present  for  this  debate. 

First  of  all,  I  believe  it  a  mistake  for 
the  committee  to  have  originally  recom- 
mended the  provision  of  only  the  bare 
minimum  of  $1,841  billion  In  ConRail 
financing.  As  one  who  has  worked  long 
and  hard  for  the  authorizing  legislation 
which  the  President  signed  Into  law  just 
2  weeks  ago,  which  legislation  has  the 
promise  not  only  of  preserving  essential 
rail  freight  service  In  the  Northeastern 
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quadrant  of  our  Nation  but  of  gradually 
improving  It,  over  a  period  of  time,  mak- 
ing It  suflBcIently  competitive  once  again, 
so  that  it  will  become  a  self-sustaining, 
private  operation.  I  believe  It  was  un- 
wise to  Ignore — as  the  committee  was 
doing — the  recommendation  of  both  the 
U.S.  Railway  Association  and  the  admin- 
istration concerning  ConRail's  needs  for 
Federal  assistance. 

The  recommendation  of  both  USRA 
and  the  administration  in  this  regard 
was  not  the  $1,841  now  contained  in  this 
bill,  plus  the  additional  $75  million  also 
contained  in  the  bill  as  a  so-called  mar- 
gin of  safety,  but  was,  Instead,  a  total 
of  $2.1  billion,  which  figure  included  a 
far  more  realistic  $250  million  margin 
of  safety. 

The  $75  million  margin  would  have 
helped,  of  coiuBe,  and  I  am  grateful  to 
my  subcommittee  chairman  and  the 
other  subcommittee  members  who  were, 
in  the  end,  willing  to  go  that  far  toward 
providing  ConRail  with  sufficient,  basic 
capitalization.  But,  in  retrospect,  I  really 
have  to  doubt  that  the  subcommittee  ma- 
jority fully  understood  just  what  was  at 
stake,  here.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  matter 
was  discussed  at  some  length  in  this 
Chamber  during  the  course  of  our  delib- 
erations over  what  became  the  Railroad 
Revitalizatlon  and  Regulatory  Reform 
Act  of  1976.  But,  again,  the  subject  mat- 
ter was  of  such  complexity  and  the  de- 
bate so  frequently  concentrated  on  pe- 
ripheral issues,  that  it  is  little  wonder 
if  the  average  Member  of  this  body  failed 
to  grasp  that  what  is  being  attempted 
here  amounts  to  the  largest  corporate 
reorganization  in  our  Nation's  history; 
that  if,  in  the  course  of  that  attempt,  a 
proper  foundation  Is  not  laid  for  what  is 
being  called  an  income-based  reorgani- 
zation of  the  several  bankrupt  railroads 
being  folded  into  ConRail,  then  the  Fed- 
eral Government  quite  likely  could  be  ex- 
posed to  a  multibillion-dollar  liability  in 
favor  of  those  bankrupt  rail  estates;  and 
that  one  of  the  basic  issues  the  courts  will 
examine  into  to  try  to  determine  If  such 
an  income -based  reorganization  can  be 
achieved,  is  this  very  question  of  whether 
or  not  ConRail  Is  being  adequately  capi- 
talized. 

As  I  imderstand  the  genesis  of  the 
$1,841  billion  figure — as  it  was  explained 
in  the  so-called  final  system  plan  pre- 
pared by  USRA — it  is  what  might  be 
called  the  computer's  determination  of 
ConRail's  minimum  need  for  Federal  aid 
after  the  USRA  people  fed  into  that 
computer  the  hundreds  and  himdreds 
of  assiunptions  that  had  to  be  made 
about  ConRail's  future  performance  and 
requirements.  It  is  clear  from  the  plan 
and  from  the  testimony  presented  to  the 
subcommittee  that  these  assumptions 
were  based  on  what  could  only  be  called 
point  forecasts;  that  Is.  for  instance, 
that  by  such  and  such  a  date  ConRail's 
revenues  ought  to  be  so  many  dollars 
and  its  operating  expenses  so  many  other 
dollars,  based  on  a  whole  host  of  factors 
such  as  the  possibility  of  rate  relief,  the 
impact  of  continued  inflation,  the  in- 
roads of  nonrall  competition  and,  even, 
the  overall  trend  of  the  general  national 
economy. 

Then,  as  computers  do,  the  USRA  com- 
puter spat  out  a  precise  figure — $1,841 


bUlion — as  the  likely  shortfall  in  ConRail 
revenues  to  cover  expenses  in  its  early 
years  but,  as  it  did  so,  the  people  who  had 
to  make  those  assimiptions  knew  full  well. 
Just  as  we  shoxild  biow,  that  not  all  of 
those  assumptions  world  come  to  pass 
in-ecisely  as  forecast,  and  that  it  was 
highly  improbable  that  ConRail  would 
ever  be  right  on  target  insofar  as  Its  pro 
forma  financial  projections  were  con- 
cerned. So,  just  as  we  should  be  doing, 
they  built  into  the  plan  for  ConRail  cap- 
italization a  $250  million  margin  of 
safety,  and  in  that  fashion  arrived  at  the 
requested  $2.1  billion  which  is  the  figure 
I  believe  this  bill  should  have  carried  in 
the  first  place. 

Now.  however,  as  we  all  know,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  face  a  somewhat  different 
situation  than  that  which  pertained  at 
the  time  of  the  committee  markup.  Just  a 
week  ago,  to  my  personsJ  regret,  the  ne- 
gotiations that  had  been  going  on  for 
several  months  now  between  rail  labor 
and  the  Chessie  System  and  the  Southern 
Railway  System — each  of  which  was, 
under  the  plan,  to  acquire  substantial 
portions  of  the  bankrupt  system — broke 
down  completely,  and  now  neither  of 
those  railroads  will  be  partcipating  in  the 
restructuring  of  that  system. 

This  means  that,  instead  of  the  smaller, 
more  compact  ConRail  envisioned  in  the 
preferred  version  of  the  final  system 
plan,  we  will  have  what  is  called  "Unified 
ConRail,"  as  some  people  call  it — a  17,- 
000-mile  system  that  will  comprise  most 
of  the  former  Penn  (Central,  Erie-Lacka- 
wanna, Reading,  Central  of  New  Jersey, 
Lehigh  Valley,  Lehigh  and  Hudson  River, 
and  the  Aim  Arbor  System.  A  Unified 
ConRail  was  the  backup  alternative,  as 
described  in  the  final  system  plan  Con- 
gress accepted  last  November,  and  wlille 
it  does  not  serve  the  interests  and  needs 
of  my  native  New  England  area  as  well,  in 
my  Judgment,  as  a  smaller  ConRail  op- 
erating under  the  spur  of  competition 
that  would  have  been  provided  by  an  ex- 
panded Chessie  System  that  would  re- 
ceive New  England  traffic  through  the 
£>elaware  &  Hudson  Railroad.  I  person- 
ally see  no  alternative  now  but  to  go  for- 
ward with  Unified  ConRail. 

Edward  G.  Jordan,  President  of  Con- 
Rail. has  already  armounced  that  he  can 
have  Unified  Conrail  in  place  and  ready 
to  take  over  service  from  the  bankrupts 
on  April  1.  That  is  absolutely  essential, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  prompt  passage  of 
this  appropriation,  modified  as  the  sub- 
committee chairman  has  indicated  to 
meet  the  changed  situation,  is  equally  es- 
sential. Otherwise,  we  face — and  make 
no  mistake  about  it — a  complete  break- 
down of  rail  freight  service  throughout 
most  of  the  Northeast  soon  after  that 
date,  the  economic  consequences  of  which 
would  be  nationwide  and  of  a  scope  in- 
tolerable to  contemplate. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  negotiations  be- 
tween labor  and  the  Chessie  and  the 
Soutbem  broke  down.  These  were  pri- 
vate negotiations,  required  luider  section 
508  of  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization 
Act  of  1973,  which  states  that  acquiring 
carriers  carmot  enter  into  purchase 
agreements  for  portions  of  the  bankrupt 
system  "unless  and  until"  they  have  con- 
cluded satisfactory  agreements  with  af- 
fected rail  labor  on  woricing  conditions 


and  employee  protection.  Neither  DOT 
nor  USRA  was  a  party  to  these  negotia- 
ti<His.  Although  the  new  Secretary  of  La- 
bor did  attempt  to  get  the  parties  to- 
gether, he  has  made,  so  far  as  I  know,  no 
public  statement  about  what  went  wrong. 
So,  even  if  I  wanted  to  blame  one  side 
or  the  other  for  the  failure  of  these  talks, 
I  would  not  know  who  to  blame. 

In  any  event,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  about 
it.  and  we  just  have  to  go  ahead  with  a 
bigger  ConRail.  and  we  of  New  England 
will  just  have  to  hope  that,  with  USRA's 
help  and  continuing  interest,  the  alter- 
native plans  for  maintaining  that  essen- 
tial rail  competition  in  the  Northeast, 
now  that  Chessie  is  out,  by  extending  the 
Delaware  b  Hudson  west  to  Buffalo,  and 
on  south  to  Potomac  Yard,  here  in  Wash- 
ington, will  meet  the  needs  of  oiir  States 
and  shippers.  It  would  have  been  better 
with  the  Chessie  in,  and  while  some  still 
talk  about  trying  to  reopen  the  negotia- 
tions, such  information  as  I  can  pick  up 
indicates  that  it  is  a  dead  end.  But  1 
wish  to  go  on  record,  now,  as  strongly 
supportive  of  the  proposed  Delaware  & 
Hudson  extensions,  and  as  urging  DOT, 
USRA  and  ConRail,  too,  to  work  together 
toward  that  result. 

If  this  works  out  as  expected,  then  It 
may  well  be  that,  with  a  bigger  ConRail, 
with  its  prospects  for  greater  operational 
efficiencies,  the  net  Federal  investment  in 
it  will  be  smaller  than  that  projected  for 
the  preferred  industry  structure,  and 
that  "Big  ConRail"  will  turn  the  comer 
to  financial  self-sufficiency  sooner  than 
its  smaller  counterpart  would  have  and, 
as  a  result,  can  begin  repayment  of  the 
Federal  investment  sooner,  as  well. 

But  the  important  thing  to  note,  as 
has  the  subconmiittee  chairman,  is  that 
Big  ConRail's  initial  need  for  Federal 
capital  is  not  the  $1,841  billion  minimum 
projected  for  that  smaller  coimterpart, 
but  is  $2,026  billion,  instead. 

Accordingly,  I  strongly  support  the 
subcommittee  chairman's  intention  to 
move,  at  the  proper  time,  to  amend  this 
bill  by  increasing  the  obligational  au- 
thority recommended  in  it  for  this  pur- 
pose from  the  present  $1,916  billion  to 
the  required  $2,026  billion. 

The  only  problem  I  have  with  this  is 
that,  now,  even  as  so  amended,  no  margin 
of  safety  will  be  provided  in  ConRail  fi- 
nancing since  the  $2,026  billion  figure  is, 
just  like  the  $1,841  billion  figure  previ- 
ously mentioned,  tiie  bare  minimiun  in 
Big  ConRail  capitalization  needed  as 
determined  by  the  USRA  computers.  We 
should,  therefore,  again  be  providing 
something  in  the  way  of  a  margin  of 
safety,  now,  and  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
it  ought  to  be  at  least  the  same  $250  mil- 
lion we  originally  considered. 

I  have  considered  offering  a  furtiier 
amoidment  to  the  bill  to  do  just  that,  to- 
day, but  since  the  subcommittee  has  not 
reaUy  had  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  the 
situation  as  it  changed  last  week,  I  be- 
lieve it  better  procedure  for  our  counter- 
part conunittee  in  the  other  body,  which 
has  not  yet  marked  up  its  bill,  to  further 
review  this  question,  after  which  we  can 
consider  their  decision  in  conference. 

But  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  spend 
the  rest  of  my  time  discussing  another 
aspect  of  the  bill  before  us. 
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That  is  the  committee's  attempt  to 
limit  by  statute  the  amount  of  operating 
losses  ConRail  can  sustain  in  its  early 
years.  I  understand  that  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman  is  also  going  to  move  to 
amend  the  bill  in  this  regard  to  insert 
the  proper  figures  projected  for  Bis  Con- 
RaU's  losses,  in  lieu  of  those  which  are 
projected  for  the  smaller  ConRail.  and 
I  appreciate  that  action. 

But  I  still  say,  for  the  same  reasons  set 
forth  in  the  supplemental  views,  that  this 
attempted  limitation — this  attempt  to 
get  a  congressional  "handle"  on  Con- 
Rail— is  both  unwise  and  unduly  restric- 
tive. 

The  Investment  controls  which  are  al- 
ready in  place  as  a  result  of  enactment  of 
the  Railroad  Revltalization  and  Regula- 
tory Reform  Act  of  1976,  in  and  of  them- 
selves are  sufficient  to  protect  both  the 
Federal  investment  and  to  preclude  any 
undue  diversion  of  those  Federal  funds 
into  the  subsidization  of  continuing  Con- 
Rail operating  losses  beyond  those  esti- 
mated— and  again  these  are  only  esti- 
mates— in  the  final  system  plan. 

In  and  of  themselves,  those  controls 
are  reasonably  and  properly  reflective  of 
th(?  Government's  role  as  investor  In 
ConRail;  no  further  congressional  con- 
trol is  needed. 

Finally,  in  and  of  themselves — if  Mem- 
bers will  simply  take  the  time  to  study 
them  and  their  impact — they  will  provide 
Congress,  and  our  subcommittee,  with 
ample  early  warning  of  any  pending  Con- 
Rail financing  or  performance  problems, 
so  that  we  could  take  whatever  action 
then  seemed  appropriate  to  us. 

I  may  move  to  strike  this  restrictive 
language  from  the  bill,  for  I  believe  it 
not  only  to  be  imwlse  and  imduly  restric- 
tive, as  well  as  unnecessary,  but  I  also 
fear  it  can  become  self-defeating  in  that, 
if  adhered  to,  it  could  produce  the  very 
thing  we  wish  to  avoid — either  ConRai''^ 
own  bankruptcy  or  its  need  to  sharply 
reduce  the  level  of  its  services  to  the 
public,  neither  of  which  events  woiild,  of 
course,  be  in  accordance  with  congres- 
sional intent  as  just  expressed  in  the  new 
authorizing  legislation. 

But,  most  of  all,  what  worries  me  about 
this  attempted  restriction  is  that  the 
courts  which  will  be  reviewing  the  com- 
plex question  of  whether  or  not  an  actual 
Income-based  reorganization  can  be 
achieved  here,  will  be  looking  closely  at 
the  related  question  of  whether  ar  not 
ConRail  has  the  freedom  and  flexibility 
of  any  other  private  corporation  to  man- 
age its  own  afflairs,  or  whether  or  not  the 
hand  of  Government  is  so  deeply  in- 
volved in  its  decisionmaking  processes 
that  it  Is  a  de  facto  Government  corpo- 
ration, and  the  result  reflective  of  a 
"taking"  rather  than  a  reorganization. 

My  good  friend,  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  imdertsands  my  concern  along 
these  lines,  and  I  have  only  sought  to 
strike  the  proper  balance  here  between 
the  need  to  protect  the  Federal  invest- 
ment in  ConRail  and  the  need  to  pre- 
serve ConRail 's  private  sector  status  lest 
we  unwittingly  expose  the  taxpayer  to 
a  far  greater  liability  than  that  involved 
in  such  an  Investment. 

If  such  restrictive  language  remains 
in  this  bill,  but  Is  not  included  In  the 


bill  to  come  from  the  other  body,  I  would 
most  sincerely  hope  that  he  would  again 
consider,  prior  to  a  conference,  the  basis 
for  my  concern  and  the  validity  of  my 
argimients  as  set  forth  in  our  supple- 
mental views. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  great  concern, 
whether  I  offer  an  amendment  today  or 
not.  The  basis  for  my  concern  and  the 
validity  for  my  arguments  are  set  forth 
in  the  supplemental  views. 

Again,  I  want  it  completely  understood 
that  in  all  the  years  that  I  have  been  on 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Transportation  un- 
der the  fine  leadership  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  McFall),  this  is 
one  of  the  two  times  when  we  have  dis- 
agreed. We  have  done  so  and  I  have  done 
so,  I  hope,  without  becoming  disagreeable 
because  of  my  high  respect,  high  regard, 
and  high  esteem  that  I  have  for  and  owe 
my  chairman. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte) 
he  referred  to  the  failure  of  the  nego- 
tiations between  the  Southern  Railway 
and  certain  operating  unions  engaged  in 
the  Delmarva  Peninsula  area  which 
Southern  proposed  to  take  over  from 
Penn  Central. 

I  thought  it  might  be  worthwhile  to 
enlighten  the  committee  as  to  exactly 
why  these  negotiations  collapsed.  I  think 
the  underlying  cause  can  be  found  In  the 
provisions  of  the  ConRail  law  dealing 
with  the  rights  of  railway  labor  unions. 
In  this  instance  there  were  a  number  of 
imions  negotiating  with  Southern  over 
a  period  of  months,  during  which  South- 
em  made  it  clear  that  it  intended  to  buy 
the  entire  Penn  Central  rail  lines,  in- 
cluding the  yards  at  Wilmington,  Del., 
and  including  the  entire  Delmarva  Pe- 
ninsula. Southern  had  planned  to  spend 
$25  to  $30  million  on  upgrading  rail  serv- 
ice in  that  area.  This  compared  to  the 
sum  of  about  $5  million  that  ConRail  is 
going  to  spend  on  the  entire  State  of 
Maryland. 

It  came  down  to  the  final  deadline  last 
Wednesday,  at  which  time,  there  had  to 
be  a  point  at  which  these  negotiations 
would  come  to  an  end. 

Principally,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the 
(other  smaller  unions  representing  no 
more  than  100  employees  refused  to  ac- 
cept certain  seniority  and  work  niles 
which  Southern  already  had  for  its 
17,000  employees  because  they  were 
somewhat  less  beneficial  than  those  that 
Penn  Central  had  previously  had  for  its 
employees. 

As  a  result  of  the  way  Congress  wrote 
the  law,  these  unions  had  a  veto  power, 
which  they  exercised,  and  they  prevented 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in  the 
Delaware-Maryland-Virginia  area  from 
having  the  benefit  of  this  agreement  with 
Southern.  They  may  well  have  destroyed 
any  chances  of  decent  rail  service  for 
the  area. 

Southern  rightfully  said  that  it  was  a 
gamble  on  its  part  and  it  withdrew  in 
the  face  of  union  refusals. 

I  think  we  ought  to  seriously  consider 


the  precedent  that  has  been  set  with  re- 
spect to  future  labor  relations  involving 
ConRail  by  this  incident  We  ought  to 
thoroughly  review  all  of  the  broad  au- 
thorizing provisions  and  all  of  the  labor 
provisions  of  existing  law.  because  here 
a  very  few  willful  men  were  able  to  tor- 
pedo a  $30  million  expenditure  on  the 
part  of  one  of  the  outstanding  profitable 
rail  carriers  in  this  country. 

I  am  constrained  to  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTE)  with  respect  to  these  negotia- 
tions. Although  the  parties  have  met  a 
day  or  two  since  then  at  my  insistence 
and  at  the  insistence  of  Maryland's  Soi- 
ators  and  other  ofBclals  such  as  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Usery,  an  agreement  is  stiU 
very  speculative.  I  would  point  out  that 
in  future  instances  this  kind  of  power 
remains  in  the  hands  of  unions  with 
respect  to  negotiations  with  ConRail  so 
that  the  entire  system,  no  matter  how 
much  money  we  attempt  to  pump  into 
it.  could  ultimately  fail. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  for  realizing 
the  gravity  of  this  situation  in  his  re- 
marlcs.  But  without  some  solution  to  this 
economic  blackmail  imions  are  able  to 
exercise,  I  do  not  think  we  will  be  able 
to  s<dve  the  problem  of  providing  rail 
service  to  America. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bau- 
MAN)  for  his  input.  It  certainly  was  an 
unfortunate  in  my  estimation  that  the 
negotiations  did  break  down. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  hap- 
py to  yield  to  my  friend  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Peitwick)  in- 
cidentally, I  would  like  to  say  that  when 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  was 
in  the  hospital  for  the  implantation  of  a 
heart  pacemaker,  I  wrote  to  the  gentle- 
woman and  said  that  if  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  needs  a  heart  pacemak- 
er, the  other  Congressmen  in  the  House 
needed  a  powerplant. 

I  am  most  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
for  yielding  to  me  and  for  his  kind  words 
that  were  so  encouraging  to  me  in  the 
hospital,  but,  to  retiUTi  to  today,  I  will 
say  that  I  am  startled  by  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman) 
has  Just  revealed.  I  had  no  conception 
that  a  plan  of  this  kind  could  be  stopped 
in  this  way  and  I  do  not  know  how  many 
people  in  the  public  sector  realize  that 
such  a  veto  is  possible  when  a  large  num- 
ber of  working  people  have  agreed  to  the 
arrangement.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
this  Congress  itself  should  take  cogni- 
zance of  this  and  take  some  corrective 
action. 

I  would  also  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  what  flexibility  was 
the  committee  able  to  arrange  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  re- 
garding  ConRail  being  able  to  raise  and 
lower  its  rates  when  lowering  is  necessary 
in  order  to  meet  competition  or  raising,  if 
necessary,  in  order  to  cover  costs? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  see  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Adams)  is  sitting  here 
and  perhaps  he  can  answer  the  inquiry 
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of  the  gentlewoman  from  Ncfw  Jersey. 
However,  I  would  like  to  point  out  tbat 
this  was  in  the  authorizing  legislation 
and  we  did  net  have  the  issue  before  us. 
The  question  before  our  conunittee  was 
to  appropriate  the  funds  which  the  au- 
thorizing committee  had  authorized  so 
that,  ConRail  can  go  before  the  special 
court  to  purchase  the  banluoipt  railroads. 
The  purpose  of  oiu:  committee's  action 
was  to  get  ConRail  in  operation. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  proposal  as  it 
came  out  of  the  authorizing  committee 
was  that  there  be  a  fleadbiUty  of  7  per- 
cent up  and  down  instituted  by  the  ICC 
to  produce  rate  flexibility.  That  is  part  of 
the  regulatory  reform. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rarely 
disagree  with  my  good  friend  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Coiite). 
But  let  me  state  that  our  amended 
provision  is  perf  ectb'  consistent  with  the 
final  system  plan  projections  for  unified 
ConRail.  These  projections  are  detailed 
on  page  119  (rf  the  final  system  plan,  sup- 
plemental report.  As  the  table  Indicates, 
ConRail  will  require  $308  million  in  cal- 
endar year  1976  in  funds  used  for  opera- 
tions and  $172  million  in  calendar  year 
1977.  Our  provisions  are  tied  to  the  ap- 
propriations made  to  cover  those  calen- 
dar year  operations.  In  fact,  imder  our 
recommendations    the    funds    become 
available  before  the  beginning  of  the  cal- 
endar year.  ConRail  will  begin  to  con- 
tribute fvmds  to  the  business  in  calendar 
year  1978  and  continue  to  do  so  in  1979. 
Similarly  our  provision  prohibits  the  use 
of  Federal  funds  for  operating  losses  in 
those  years. 

The  majority  of  the  subcommittee 
feels  that  it  is  imperative  that  this  sub- 
stantial Government  investment  be  de- 
voted to  the  rehabilitation  and  improve- 
ment of  the  rail  properties.  The  author- 
izing bill  restricts  the  use  of  these  funds 
to  three  purposes:  First,  modernization, 
improvement,  and  acquisition  of  rail- 
related  property,  principally  raU  roadbed 
improvement  and  equipment  acquisition; 
second,  refinancing  of  Federal  indebted- 
ness previously  incurred;  and,  third,  op- 
erating  losses  and  working  capital  needs. 
Our  provision  will  insure  that  the 
maximum  amoimt  of  improvement  is  ac- 
complished consistent  with  the  need  for 
continued  rail  service  while  rehabilita- 
tion is  being  performed. 

The  argument  is  made  that  this  pro- 
vision will  weaken  the  USRA  position  In 
the  court.  It  is  said  that  this  provision 
represents  an  attempt  by  the  Congress  to 
"run"  ConRaU.  This  argimient  might 
have  some  merit  if  we  were  trying  to 
compel  ConRail  to  do  something  that 
was  not  consistent  with  the  best  interests 
of  the  stockholders.  But  what  our  pro- 
vision says  is  "We,  the  Congress,  want 
you  to  take  the  managerial  action  neces- 
sary to  minimize  the  losses  of  ConRail 
and  to  become  financially  self-supporting 
as  soon  as  is  humanly  possible."  The  Con- 
gress is  the  major  investor  in  ConRail. 
The  U.S.  Government  will  own,  on  the 
average.  49  percent  of  ConRail's  total 
equity  until  1980.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  provision  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
our  role  as  the  major  investor  and  that 


other  Investors  interests  are  only  en- 
hanced by  our  action.  The  creditors 
should  be  hs4>py  that  we  have  committed 
ourselves  to  the  goal  of  financial  viability 
for  ConRail  rather  than  being  silent  on 
the  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  argiunent  is  also 
advanced  that  the  Finance  Committee 
will  provide  for  appropriate  oversight  for 
the  Federal  investment.  This  committee, 
composed  of  the  Treasury  and  Trans- 
portation Secretaries  plus  the  Chairman 
of  USRA,  provides  for  Government  over- 
sight and  control.  No  one  has  argued 
that  this  committee's  existence  will 
weaken  the  Government's  case.  In  fact 
USRA  proposed  this  committee  as  part 
of  the  final  system  plan. 

I  would  like  to  pose  this  question:  Can 
we  really  believe  the  court  will  find  the 
executive  branch  control  to  be  proper 
and  our  legislative  provision  improper? 
That  is  the  argument  advanced. 

I  believe  the  court  will  be  more  influ- 
enced by  the  legislative  history  of  this 
resolution  which  clearly  indicates  our 
commitment  to  the  successful  operation 
of  ConRail,  our  decision  to  appropriate 
the  full  amoimt  of  Federal  funding  con- 
templated imder  the  imifled  ConRafl 
structure  income  and  investment  projec- 
tions and  our  willingness  to  consider 
future  funding  requests  when  justified 
requests  are  presented  for  our  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  jrield  such  time 
as  he  may  consimae  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Adams),  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  who  is  also  a  member  of  the 
authorizing  committee  that  has  worked 
very  hard  on  this  authorizing  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  resolution,  which  will 
provide  the  f  imds  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  successful  reorganization  of  the 
Northeast  railroads  as  a  private,  for- 
profit  corporation.  This  legislation  is  im- 
portant to  the  Nation's  economic  recov- 
ery, it  is  significant  in  terms  of  Appro- 
priations Committee  procedures  and 
precedents,  and  it  is  clearly  within  the 
sums  contemplated  in  the  second  budget 
resolution. 

Tbe  substantive  need  for  this  financial 
aid  is  clear.  The  recently  signed  Rail 
Revltalization  and  Regulatory  Reform 
Act  of  1976  culminated  nearly  4  years  of 
efforts  by  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion to  find  a  workable  formula  for  re- 
organization. Lengthy  and  difficult  nego- 
tiations produced  this  major  piece  of  leg- 
islation, which  goes  far  beyond  the 
Northeast  problem  to  set  in  motion  a 
national  program  to  restore  oiu:  railroads 
through  regulatory  reform  and  financial 

aid. 

The  most  pressing  need  at  this  time 
is  to  move  forward  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  private,  for-profit  corporation 
to  supplant  the  Penn  Central  and  other 
bankrupt  railroads  in  operating  services 
within  the  17-State  eastern  region.  Con- 
gress has  provided  substantial  aid  to  keep 
Penn  Central  alive,  but  only  a  reorga- 
nized railroad  can  offer  the  prospect  of 
improved  service  and  ultimate  success  as 
a  private  enterprise  operation. 

The  proposed  appropriation  is  an  in- 
vestment necessary  to  that  success  and 


will  be  fully  repaid,  with  appropriate  in- 
terest, if  this  prospect  is  achieved.  The 
alternatives  to  Investment  are  not  worth 
serious  consideration.  Further  subsidies 
to  retain  deteriorated  Penn  Central  serv- 
ice would  be  unproductive,  while  aban- 
donment would  have  disastrous  impact 
on  the  economy  of  the  East  and  the  Na- 
Uaa  at  large.  Rebuilding  must  begin,  and 
the  methods  proposed  in  the  Railroad 
Revltalization  Act  represent  congres- 
sional and  administration  consensus  on 
the  pToper  course. 

Ilie  proposed  aivropriation  resolution 
includes  substantially  all  the  Federal 
funds  needed  for  investment  in  the  rail- 
road corporation's  securities  as  detw- 
mined  In  the  U.S.  Railway  Association'B 
carefully  deyel(«ted  final  system  plan. 
These  funds  are  contained  in  a  multiyear 
bill  representing  final  congressional  ac- 
tion   on    the    appropriations    needed 
throu^  fiscal  year  1979.  This  unusual 
procedure  reflects  the  need  to  assure  the 
availability  of  Federal  investmoits,  so 
that  the  special  bankruptcy  court  can 
find  the  plan  a  true  income-based  reor- 
ganization and  not  an  exercise  of  emi- 
nent domain.  TTiIs  is  not  a  government 
taking  because  at  all  times  we  have  rec- 
ognized the  risk  In  the  latter  case  would 
be   a  potential   judgmoit   against  the 
United  States  that  could,  under  certain 
circumstances,  reach  into  the  billions  of 
dollars.  The  Appropriations  Committee 
has  recognized  this  need  for  financial  as- 
surances and  shown  that  the  congres- 
sional budget  and  awiroprlations  process 
can  be  flexible  enough  to  meet  special 
and  unusual  needs.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  chairman  of  the  authorizing  subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  RooNET,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  Mr. 
McFall,  and  the  ranking  member  Mr. 
CoNTE  for  their  efforts  in  funding  this. 
I  realize  there  is  some  controversy  over 
the  exact  sum  and  the  conditions  of  the 
proposed    appropriation    as    compared 
with  the  level  contained  in  the  author- 
ization bill.  Recognizing  that  It  provides 
substantially  all  that  is  needed  to  imple- 
ment the  plan,  I  am  sure  we  can  rely  on 
the  Appropriations  C?ommittee's  assur- 
ances that  further  appropriations  will  be 
considered  if  economic  or  other  condi- 
tions  warrant.   The   changed   circum- 
stance cMning  out  of  the  decisions  by  the 
Chessie  System  and  the  Southern  Rail- 
way not  to  acquire  certain  lines  woiild 
presumably  fit  this  definition.  I  also  note 
the  committee's  recognition  that  the  cor- 
poration must  have  flexibility  to  revise  Its 
rehabiUtation  plans  to  reflect  changing 
business  conditions  and  continuing  eval- 
ulation  of  priorities.  Within  these  guide- 
lines,  continued   congressional   control 
over  a  small  so-called  margin  of  safety 
fimd  reflects  only  a  legitimate  concern 
for  financial  oversight  and  a  congres- 
sional role  along  with  the  administra- 
tion-controlled Government  Investment 
Committee  in  determining  that  the  Gov- 
ernment flnancial  investment  to  support 
reorganization  goals  are  being  protected 
as  would  be  required  by  any  institution 
Investing  in  a  reorganization. 

Finally,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
sums  proposed  for  flscal  year  1976  in  this 
appropriation  are  within  the  amount 
contemplated  for  such  activities  in  the 
second  concurrent  resolution.  As  I  have 
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reported  to  the  House  on  several  recent 
occasions,  there  is  only  a  limited  margin 
left  withlu  the  budget  authority  and  out- 
lay ceilings  set  by  that  resolution.  As 
spending  measures  come  to  the  floor,  I 
can  and  will  advise  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  were  contemplated  within  those 
ceilings.  The  Congress,  of  coiu'se,  may 
choose  to  act  favorably  on  measures 
whether  or  not  they  were  originally  con- 
templated In  the  budget  resolution.  You 
will  recall  that  I  made  such  a  statement 
at  the  time  the  House  considered  the 
New  York  aid  bill.  To  the  extent  meas- 
ures not  originally  planned  are  enacted, 
they  may  freeze  out  those  for  which  the 
Congress  had  provided  in  the  second  res- 
olution. In  this  case,  there  is  no  such 
problem.  The  second  concurrent  resolu- 
tion for  1976  contained  $1  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $0.7  billion  in  out- 
lays for  railroad  programs  not  yet  au- 
thorized at  that  time.  This  proposed  ap- 
propriation is  weU  within  this  margin 
and  will  leave  room  for  other  supple- 
mental funds  already  requested  by  the 
administration  or  under  consideration  by 
the  Congress. 

If  this  appropriation  is  passed,  the 
necessary  actions  to  implement  the  reor- 
ganization can  be  carried  out  on  time  and 
the  new  corporation  can  be  in  operation 
by  early  April.  I  urge  the  House  to  act 
favorably  on  this  resolution. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Rooney) 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that 
wrote  the  authorizing  legislation. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
us  is  a  resolution  to  increase  the  Govern- 
ment investment  in  ConRail  by  $1.92  bil- 
lion, but  in  a  larger  sense  we  have  before 
us  a  question  of  our  commitment  to  rail 
freight  service  in  the  Northeast,  and  in 
the  entire  country. 

It  now  appears  that  to  provide  ade- 
quate rail  service  in  the  Northeast,  the 
unified  ConRail  plan  will  have  to  be  im- 
plemented. That  plan  will  enlarge  the 
ConRail  system  to  approximately  17,000 
miles,  an  additional  2.000  miles  and  will 
increase  the  cost  of  creating  ConRail 
through  an  income  based  reorganization. 
As  the  system  will  be  significantly 
larger,  there  will  be  greater  startup  costs 
involved.  Unified  ConRail  will  now  ac- 
quire and  repair  trackage  of  the  Erie- 
Lackawanna,  and  the  Reading  Railroads, 
as  well  as  Southern  Railroad  facilities 
on  the  Delmarva  Peninsula. 

In  addition  to  supporting  the  resolu- 
tion. I  support  Mr.  McFall's  amendment. 
ConRail  will  be  absorbing  those  lines 
originally  plarmed  for  acquisition  by 
profitable  railroads,  therefore,  increased 
funding  must  be  available  to  insure  that 
the  transfer  of  property  from  the  bank- 
rupts to  ConRail  will  be  fair  and  equi- 
table to  the  creditors.  The  funding  must 
be  available  to  meet  the  determination 
by  the  court  as  to  the  fairness  and  equity 
of  any  additional  transfers  to  ConRail. 
Unless  such  provision  is  made,  the  United 
States  may  be  threatened  with  a  judg- 
ment under  the  Tucker  Act,  for  having 
confiscated  private  property. 

The  Subcommittee  <»i  Transportation 
and  Commerce  worked  long  and  hard  to 
arrive  at  the  formula  which  would  avoid 
that  situation  in  the  Railroad  Revltaliza- 


tlon  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976. 
Just  as  it  was  an  Important  considera- 
tion, in  the  original  ConRail  plan,  so  is 
it  now  an  important  consideration  imder 
the  imified  ConRail  proposal. 

Although  the  initial  Investment  is 
larger  due  to  increased  startup  costs,  re- 
habilitation costs,  and  administrative 
costs,  the  larger  system  will  result  in 
greater  long-term  benefits. 

Once  the  rehabilitation  projects  are 
imderway  and  improvements  in  track 
and  facilities  have  been  made,  ConRail 
will  be  able  to  achieve  a  concentration 
of  traffic  and  should  be  able  to  achieve 
greater  operating  efficiencies.  These 
long-term  benefits  will  permit  ConRail 
to  accelerate  the  repayment  of  the  Gov- 
ernment investment. 

I  believe  these  additional  funds  are 
necessary  to  the  success  of  an  income- 
based  reorganization,  to  the  success  of 
ConRail  as  a  for-profit  corporation,  and 
as  a  reaffirmation  of  the  congressional 
conunitment  to  provide  and  maintain 
adequate  rail  freight  service  to  this 
country.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  resolution  with  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Chairman  McFall  increasing 
the  appropriation  to  $2,027  billion. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine  (Mr.  CoHiai) . 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts.  Will  not  the  uni- 
fied ConRail  destroy  or  hamper  competi- 
tion in  this  region? 

Mr.  CONTE.  We  do  not  think  so.  The 
unified  ConRail,  as  I  said  in  my  earlier 
remarks,  is  not  nearly  as  acceptable  a 
competitive  situation  as  the  Chessie- 
ConRail  structure  would  have  been.  How- 
ever, most  major  markets  in  the  region 
will  continue  to  have  substantial  rail- 
to-rail  competition,  even  with  a  unified 
ConRail.  For  example.  Baltimore.  Wash- 
ington. Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland, 
Columbus,  Cincinnati.  Detroit,  Chicago, 
and  St.  Louis  will  all  have  high  levels  of 
competition.  With  the  route  extensions 
proposed  for  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  to 
Buffalo  and  Philadelphia,  the  New  Eng- 
land market  will  also  enjoy  competition. 
The  Newark/New  York  market  will  have 
only  one  carrier  and  competition  in  Phil- 
adelphia will  not  be  balanced:  while 
Chessie  goes  to  Philadelphia,  it  only  has 
about  1 1  percent  of  the  total  market  and 
ConRail  will  have  the  rest;  so  I  think 
there  will  be  some  healthy  competition 
there. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
from  Massachusetts  for  his  comprehen- 
sive remarks. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my 
remaining  2  minutes  to  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong). 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Armstrong). 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Chairman."  I 
am  very  grateful  to  the  committee  chair- 
man and  to  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  decades  ago  the 
Nation's  railroads  were  healthy  and  pros- 
perous. But  under  the  staggering  burden 
Imposed  by  Congress,  one  railroad  after 
another  has  been  forced  into  bankruptcy. 
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Today  eight  of  the  Nation's  majw  east- 
em  railroads  are  already  in  bankruptcy. 
And  much  of  the  rest  of  the  industry  is  in 
shaky  financial  condition.  As  profits  and 
incentives  have  disappeared,  equipment 
has  been  allowed  to  wear  out  or  become 
obsolete:  roadbeds  have  fallen  into  dis- 
repair; service  has  deteriorated  to  an  in- 
credible extent  and  the  Eastern  United 
States,  heart  of  industrial  America,  has 
ended  up  with  a  crippled  rail  ssrstem. 

Why? 

Congress  and  Federal  regulatory  agen- 
cies are  largely  to  blame.  The  Federal 
Gtovemment  has  put  so  many  restrictions 
on  railroacs  that  profitable  operation 
has  become  virtually  impossible.  No  won- 
der the  Nation's  rail  system  is  falling 
apart.  Unfortunately,  however.  Congress 
has  reacted  to  each  successive  crisis  with 
a  characeristic  unwillingness  to  face  the 
Issue.  Instead  of  repealing  or  drastically 
modifying  legislation  and  regulations 
which  are  strangling  the  industry.  Con- 
gress has  passed  a  series  of  authoriza- 
tions to  subsidize  inefficient  operations.  I 
have  voted  against  such  measures  In  the 
past  and  I  will  also  vote  against  this  bill. 

I  believe  we  badly  serve  the  Nation  by 
continuing  to  subsidize  railroad  opera- 
tions without  coping  with  underlying  is- 
sues including  the  following: 

First,  USRA  Chairman  Arthur  D. 
Lewis  has  testified: 

One  of  the  major  problems  affecting  the 
bankrupt  carriers  In  the  past  has  been  sig- 
nificant losses  from  passenger  operations, 
from  the  Amtrak  contract  and  from  contracts 
to  commuter  authorities.  We  believe  It  Is  ab- 
solutely essential  that  Amtrak  pay  its  full 
cost  and  that  the  commuter  authorities  pay 
their  full  cost  .  .  .  either  ConRail  Is  per- 
mitted to  abandon  passenger  service,  or  that 
they  are  paid  at  least  the  cash  coet  for  the 
service.  We  think  that  Is  critical.  It  Is  a  lot 
of  money  but  It  has  somehow  got  to  be  paid 
by  an  agency  outside  the  Ck>nRall  freight 
operation.  .  .  .  Over  a  period  of  10  years  we 
estimate,  based  on  the  Inflation  that  is  going 
to  take  place  in  that  next  10  years,  that  the 
negative  Impact  on  ConRail,  If  It  had  to  carry 
forward  the  losses  currently  experienced  and 
make  the  capital  commitments  required  to 
meet  that  service,  that  It  would  be  another 
financing  requirement  of  «1,650  million. 

Without  going  into  whether  or  not  this 
Is  a  realistic  estimate — such  estimates 
tend  to  be  too  low — I  want  to  point  out 
the  lack  of  plans  to  put  passenger  opera- 
tions on  a  paying  basis  except  through 
continued  Federal.  State,  and  local  sub- 
sidies for  an  indefinite  period.  So  the 
outlook  is  for  perpetual  subsidies,  a 
prospect  which  is  not  palatable  to  me. 

Second,  the  USRA  Chairman  called 
for  a  sweeping  change  in  regulatory  pol- 
icy "to  give  ConRail  a  greater  degree 
of  fiexibility  in  pricing,  both  in  terms 
of  raising  rates  on  products  that  are 
carded  today  at  below  cost,  or  to  per- 
mit a  more  aggressive  merchandizing/ 
marketing  philosophy  or  policy." 

I  share  Chairman  Lewis'  concern.  The 
regrilatory  abuses  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  are  mind  boggling. 
During  the  last  85  years,  since  ICC  began 
superimposing  its  wisdom  on  the  indus- 
try, the  ICC  ha?  accumulated  a  file  of 
some  43  trillion  rates — without  an  index. 

In  an  instance  which  was  recently 
brought  to  my  attention,  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's railroads  Invested  $13  million  In 
500  special  hopper  cars  in  order  to  per- 
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mit  a  rate  reduction  of  60  percent  In 
hauling  grain.  When  the  ICC  refused  to 
agree  to  the  reduction,  it  took  4  years  of 
Utigation  and  16.000  pages  of  testimony 
before  the  Supreme  Court  finally  per- 
mitted the  rate  reduction  made  possible 
by  the  new  cars.  In  another  instance,  the 
Commission  cancelled  a  70-percent  rate 
reduction  for  transporting  coal.  There 
are  many  similar  instances  in  which  the 
ICC  has  hamstrung  the  industry  by  for- 
bidding lower  rates  to  attract  new  busi- 
ness or  higher  rates  to  cover  losses.  The 
ICC  is  wrecking  the  railroads  and  other 
segments  of  the  transportation  industry, 
costing  consumers  billions  of  dollars  a 
year  in  higher  prices  required  by  ICC 
regulations   and   putting  thousands   of 
people  out  of  work.  It  is  no  wonder  USRA 
terms  a  regulatory  policy  change  "criti- 
cal." But  since  there  is  no  assurance  that 
ConRail  will  receive  needed  regulatory 
flexibility,  we  are  simply  sending  good 
money  after  bad  in  passing  legislation 
such  as  this  appropriation. 

Third,  the  industry  has  been  plagued 
for  generations  by  restrictive  and  out- 
moded labor  practices  which  Congress 
has  tolerated,  and  to  some  degree,  has  ac- 
tually fostered.  Incredible  though  It  may 
seem,  trained  operating  crews  are  often 
paid  for  a  full  day's  work  on  the  basis 
of  100  miles  or  8  hours,  whichever  oc- 
curs first.  This  is  based  on  the  19th  cen- 
tury norm  of  an  8  hour  run  to  cover  100 
miles.  Today  such  a  run  should  take  no 
more    than    2    or    3    hours.    So    three 
crews  of  four  to  five  men  each  are  re- 
quired to  run  a  train  300  miles.  If  they 
were  paid  on  the  basis  of  a  standard  8- 
hoiu-  work  day,  two  men  could  perform 
the  same  service.  This  is  only  one  of 
many   examples   of   archaic   or   make- 
work  operating  work  rules  in  effect  on 
most  major  railroads.  Is  It  any  wonder  so 
many  of  them  are  in  bankruptcy?  I  do 
not  see  how  ConRail  can  prosper  until 
modem  work  practices  can  be  imple- 
mented. This  is  not  likely  to  happen  as 
long  as  Congress  continues  to  subsidize 
inefficient  work  practices  and  feather- 
bedding. 

Finally.  I  note  the  concern  of  those 
who  believe  Federal  action  may  consti- 
tute an  act  of  eminent  domain.  A  credi- 
tor's suit  Is  now  pending,  and,  if  creditors 
are  successful  establishing  their  claim, 
which  some  members  of  the  committee 
believe  will  be  bolstered  by  the  passage 
of  this  act,  the  potential  liability  to  the 
Nation's  taxpayers  may  range  upwards  of 
$13  biUion,  according  to  information 
furnished  to  the  committee.  I  have  not 
evaluated  this  concern.  But  I  have  an 
imeasy  feeling  that  the  committee  has 
not  given  It  sufficiently  serious  consid- 
eration and  I  wish  It  were  possible  to  do 
so  prior  to  the  time  this  legislation  is 
taken  up  by  the  House  itself. 

For  these  reasons,  I  intend  to  vote 
against  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
spoken  before  on  rail  legislation  and  I 
am  sure  most  of  my  fellow  Members 
know  where  I  stand  on  these  Issues.  Still. 
I  am  compelled  to  speak  once  more  on 
this  particular  measxu-e.  I  cannot  em- 
phasize strongly  enough  the  importance 
of  a  viable  rail  system,  for  my  district, 
for  my  State,  for  the  New  England  re- 
gion, and  for  the  entire  Nation. 
rrx-vTT 332 — ^Part  3 


I  support  House  Joint  Resolution  801, 
Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  not  the  resolution  I 
would  have  liked  to  see  come  to  the  floor. 
It  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  provide  funds 
sufficient  to  get  ConRail  off  the  ground.  I 
am  not  sure  ConRail  Is  the  ultimate  solu- 
tion to  the  Nation's  rail  problems.  I  be- 
lieve we  must  continue  to  examine  tiiis 
complex  area.  But  ConRail  is  the  pro- 
gram we  have  now,  and  I  am  convinced 
that   it   is    a   workable   program.   The 
USRA,  the  administration  and  the  au- 
thorizing committees  determined   that 
$2.1  billion  was  needed  to  fund  ConRail. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  has  sent 
to  the  floor  a  resolution  that  authorizes 
only  $1.9  billion.  I  wish  It  was  more,  but 
it   is  not.   But  we  must  approve  this 
amoimt  at  the  very  least. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  also  concerned 
about  the  limitations  placed  on  ConRail 
by  the  committee.  I  think  here,  too,  we 
are  skirting  with  disaster.  These  limita- 
tions will  only  enco\u:age  those  creditors 
who  feel  that  this  much  Government 
control  opens  up  the  whole  "taking"  Is- 
sue. I  do  not  think  ConRail.  or  the  Na- 
tion, can  afford  years  of  litigation  and 
possible  judgments  in  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars. 

ConRail  should  be  as  profitable  as  pos- 
sible as  quickly  as  possible— no  one  dis- 
putes this  fact.  But  we  cannot  expect 
that  profit  right  away,  perhaps  not  for 
years.  Everyone  also  agrees  that  Con- 
Rail should  be  viable  from  the  start.  But 
here  we  are  risking  that  viability  by  the 
provisions  of  this  resolution. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  support  this  bill. 
Without  ConRail,  New  England  and 
other  regions  of  this  country  will  become 
vast  wastelands.  This  resolution  Is  not 
the  best.  In  my  opinion,  that  we  could 
have  had,  but  we  must  have  this  If  it  is 
the  only  one  we  get. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


H  J.  Rxs.  801 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  toUowlng 
sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In 
the  Treasiiry  not  otherwise  appropriated,  lot 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976.  the 
period  ending  September  30.  1976,  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1978,  and  ttie 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 1979.  and  for 
other  purposes,  namely: 

UNITED  STATES  RAILWAT  ASSOCIATION 

Payments  foe  Pukchask  or  ConRail 

Skcukities 

For  acquisition  of  debentures  and  series  A 

preferred  stock  Issued  by  the  Consolidated 

Rail  Corporation  to  remain  avaUable  untU 

expended,   $400,000,000  for  fiscal   year   1978 

and  $300,000,000  tar  the  period  July  1,  1976 

through  September  SO,  1976:  Provided.  That 

not   to   exceed   $278,000,000   shall  be   made 

avalUble  to  the  Corporation  for  operating 

losses  of  the  Corporation. 

For  acquisition  of  debentures  and  scries  A 
preferred  stock  Issued  by  the  Consolidated 
RaU  Corporation  to  become  avaUable  on 
September  30,  1976,  and  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  $615,000,000:  Provided,  That 
not  to  exceed  $140,000,000  shaU  be  made 
available  to  the  Corporation  of  operating 
losses  of  the  Corporation. 

For  acquisition  of  delsentures  and  series  A 
preferred  stock  Issued  by  the  ConsoUdated 
RaU  Corporation  to  remain  avaUable  until 


tfxpenOBA.  $425,000,000  for  taeid  year  1978 
and  $176,000,000  for  flacal  year  1979:  Pro- 
vided, That  none  of  these  funds  shaU  be 
made  avaUable  to  the  Corporation  for  operat- 
ing losses  of  the  Corporation. 

ADimnsTSATioN  Expenses 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Administra- 
tive expenses"  for  fiscal  year  1976,  $4,100,000. 

For  "Administrative  expenses"  for  the  pe- 
riod July  1,  1976  through  September  30,  1976, 
$1,400,000. 

Mr.  McPAIiL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  remainder  of  the  johit  resolu- 
tion be  considered  as  read,  printed  In  ttie 
Record,  and  op>en  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AICEMDICXNTS    OFFEKED   BT    ICX.    M'TUA. 

Mr.  McFALL..  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
four  amendments  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  McFall:  On 
page  2.  line  7.  strike  out  "$400,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$4«0,000.000." 

And  on  page  2,  line  8,  strike  out  "$300,- 
000,000"  and  insert  to  Ueu  thereof  "$360.- 

000  000." 

AJid  on  page  2,  line  16.  strike  out  "$140.- 
000.000"  and  insert  to  lieu  thereof  "$172.- 
000.000." 

And  on  page  2.  Unes  9  and  10.  strike  out 
"$278,000,000"  and  insert  to  lieu  thereof 
"$308,000,000." 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  of 
no  opposition  to  these  amendments  that 

1  am  offering,  but  I  should  describe  what 
they  will  do  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  amendments  will 
Increase  the  amount  of  funding  avail- 
able In  fiscal  year  1976  from  $400  to  $460 
million.  They  will  also  raise  the  ftmdlng 
to  be  provided  in  the  transition  period 
frran  $915  to  $965  million.  The  total  in- 
crease Is  $110  million  above  the  resolu- 
tion as  reported  but  It  is  $74,600,000  be- 
low the  budget  request.  The  entire 
amount  of  the  increase  Is  for  the  pur- 
chase of  additional  ConRail  securities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  Insert  a  table 
in  the  record  at  this  point  showing  the 
recommendations  of  the  final  ssrstem 
plan  for  unified  ConRail  and  the 
amounts  provided  under  the  amended 
resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  will 
also  Increase  the  amount  of  Federal 
fimds  available  for  operating  losses  dur- 
ing 1976  and  1977.  This  is  necessary  be- 
cause ConRail  will  be  operating  and 
maintaining  2,000  additional  miles  of 
railroad.  The  amendment  provides  for 
no  more  than  $308  million  in  operating 
losses  during  1976,  an  Increase  of  $30 
million.  In  1977,  the  amendment  would 
restrict  losses  to  $172  million,  an  in- 
crease of  $32  million. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  opening  remarks, 
the  unified  ConRail  structure  has  some 
significant  advantages  over  the  original 
proposal.  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  ConRaU,  like  other  major  railroads. 
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Is  at  the  mercy  of  oiir  national  economy. 
The  unified  ConRall  structure  will  be 
stronger  and  will  have  a  better  chance  of 
avoiding  bankruptcy,  even  If  the  econ- 
omy continues  to  be  sluggish  and  de- 
pressed. 

While  Conrall  will  be  a  railroad  mo- 
nopoly, it  will  not  be  a  transportation 
monopoly.  There  are  aggressive  and  e£B- 
cient  motor  and  water  carriers  serving 
the  entire  region  where  ConRall  Is  to  be 
operating.  In  our  hearings  on  this  mat- 
ter I  asked  USRA  about  the  need  for 
rail-to-rail  competition.  They  indicated 
that  while  it  is  nice  to  have  this  compe- 
tition, it  significantly  increases  the  risks 
to  future  ConRall  viability.  They  also 
tended  to  agree  that  Intermodal  compe- 
tition eliminates  the  danger  of  ConRall 
acting  like  a  monopoly.  Surely,  the  last 
40  years  have  proved  to  every  Ameri- 
can railroad  that  motor  and  water  car- 
riers are  willing  and  able  to  provide 
transportation  when  railroad  services 
deteriorates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  recommending 
these  amendments  because  I  favor  the 
unified  ConRall  structure  and  because 
the  final  system  plan  indicates  that 
this  higher  level  of  funding  is  needed. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  table  referred  to  follows: 

U.S.  RAILWAY  ASSOCIATION 
PAYMENTS  FOR  PURCHASE  OF  CONRAIL  SECURITIES 


Final 
system 
plan 
recommenda- 
tion- 
Unified 
ConRail> 

Amended 
molution 

Different* 

Fiscal  year 

1976 

Transition 

pet'Od 

$800,000,000 

576. 000. 000 
377. 000. 000 
273. 000. 000 

$460,000,000 
965. 000. 000 

-t-625.000.000 

Fiscal  year: 
1977.... 

-576.000.000 

1978... 
1979... 

425.000.000 
176.000.000 

-t-48.0QO.0O« 
-97.000.000 

Total.. 

2.026.000.000 

2.026,000,000 

<  USRA  rKommendations  art  for  calendar  years. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment  to  provide  an 
additional  $110  for  payments  for  pur- 
chase of  ConRail  securities. 

As  I  reviewed  in  my  remarks  in  general 
debate  the  need  for  this  mandatory  in- 
crease is  brought  by  the  fact  that  the 
Chessie  System  and  Southern  Railway 
have  chosen  not  to  purchase  various 
properties  of  the  bankrupt  estates.  Fail- 
ure of  the  Chessie  System  and  Southern 
Railway  to  acquire  these  properties  has 
resulted  in  the  need  for  ConRail  to  pur- 
chase an  additional  2,000  miles  in  its 
system. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  this 
$2,026  billion  required  for  the  unified 
ConRall  is  comparable  to  the  $1,841  bil- 
lion requirement  for  the  smaller  15,000- 
mile  system. 

As  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  McFall)  has  already  in- 
dicated, the  increase  will  be  spread  out 
through  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1977. 

I  should  now  like  to  elaborate  on  a 
comment  made  by  Chairman  McFall. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  ConRail 
will  have  a  virtual  monopoly  In  the  rail 


market.  This  can  only  have  a  positive 
effect  on  its  operation  viability.  However, 
ConRall  will  still  have  a  distinct  com- 
petitive challenge  with  the  other  modes. 
The  discontinuance  of  many  branch  lines 
has  naturally  stimulated  motor  carrier 
transportation  growth.  Additionally,  the 
low  rates  charged  by  water  carriers  will 
continue  to  be  a  strong  competitive  fac- 
tor. Accordingly,  although  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  imlfied  ConRail  would  be  a 
monopoly,  one  must  realize  the  existence 
of  numerous  other  rail  carriers,  motor 
carriers  and  water  carriers  throughout 
the  Northeast/Midwest. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  McFall). 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and 
report  the  joint  resolution  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  amend- 
ments be  agreed  to  and  that  the  joint 
resolution,  as  amended,  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  O'Neill) 
having  assumed  the  Chair,  Mr.  Gibbons, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  801)  making  supple- 
mental railroad  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976.  the 
period  ending  September  30.  1976,  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1978, 
and  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1979,  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
directed  him  to  report  the  joint  resolu- 
tion back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendments  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  joint  resolution,  as  amended,  do 
pass. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
separate  vote  demanded  on  any  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  Chair  will  put  them  en 
gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  298,  nays  95, 
answered  "present"  1.  not  voting  38.  as 
follows: 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Ambro 

Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Asbbrook 
Ashley 
AuColn 
BadUlo 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Baiunan 
Beard.  R.I. 
Bedell 
Bergland 
Blester 
Bingham 
Bianchard 
Blouln 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Brlnkley 
Brodhead 
Broomfield 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Cbisholm 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins,  ni. 
Conable 
CX>nte 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
O'Amours 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danie.son 
Davis 
Delaney 
De.lums 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devine 
Diggs 
Dlngell 
Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 
Downing,  Va. 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
du  Pont 
Early 
Eckbardt 
Edgar 

Edwards.  Calif. 
Emery 
English 
Evans.  Colo. 
Evans.  Ind. 
Evins.  Tenn. 
Pary 
Pasce!! 
Fen  wick 
Pisher 
Pithian 
Plood 
Piorio 
Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 
Porsythe 
Praser 
Prenzel 
Oaydos 
Gkman 
Oinn 
Ooodllng 
Green 
Oude 
Hagedom 
Haley 
Hall 
Hamilton 
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Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harkin 

Harrington 

Harris 

Marsha 

Hawkins 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Hays.  Ohio 

Hubert 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Hefner 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Hlghtower 

HUlU 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones.  ,Ok.a. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Keys 

Kindness 

Koch 

Krebs 

LaFalce 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Long,  La. 

McC:ory 

McCloskey 

McCoiiister 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Madden 

Madigan 

Maguire 

Mahon 

Mann 

Matsunaga 

Mazzo.i 

Meeds 

Me. Cher 

Meyner 

Mezvlnsky 

Muier.  Calif. 

Mlneta 

Mlnlsb 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

MitcheU.N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffeit 

MoUohan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy.  N.Y 

Murtba 

Myers.  Ind. 

Myers.  Fa. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

NU 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'rtara 

ONeUl 

Ott  nger 

Passman 

Patten.  N.J. 

Patterson. 

Cmllf. 
Pepper 


,  Fa. 


Perk'ns 

PettU 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pressler 

Preyer 

Price 

Pritchard 

Quie 

QuUlen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

RegTila 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rleg.e 

Rlnaldo 

Rlsenhoover 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Russo 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Santlni 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schulze 

SCiberllng 

Sharp 

8hipiey 

Shrlver 

Sbuster 

Simon 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUliam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Thompson 
Thone 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Treen 
Tsongas 
Uliman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
Vlgorito 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Warman 
Weaver 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Wiggins 
WUson,  Bob 
Wilson,  C.  H. 
WUson.  Tex. 
Wlrth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydier 
Yatron 
Young.  Ga. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zeferettl 
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Allen 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Bafalls 
Beard,  Tenn. 
BeU 

Bennett 
BevllI 
Brooks 
BroyhUl 
Buchanan 
Bxirgener 
Bxirke,  Calif. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 

Burton,  John 

CbM>peU 

Clancy 

Clawson.  Del 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conlan 

Conyers 

Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

de  la  Garza 

Dickinson 

Duncan.  Tenn 

Edwards.  Ala. 


HATS— 96 

Erienbom 
Ptndley 
Plynt 

Ford,  Tenn. 
Fountain 
Fr«y 
Fuqua 
Gibbons 
Ooldwater 
OrBdlson 
Orassley 
Ouyer 
Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Hansen 

Hachler,  W.  Va. 

Henderson 

Jacobs 

Jannan 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kasten 

Kazen 

KeUy 

Ketcbum 

Krueger 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Levltas 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 


Lujan 

McDonald 

Martin 

Mathis 

Mlkra 

llilford 

MlUer,  Ohio 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
MotU 
Neal 
Nichols 
Patman,  Tex. 
Poage 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rousselot 
Bunne's 
Satterfield 
Schroeder 
Sebelius 
Slkes 
Snyder 
Symms 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Wampler 
Whitten 
Winn 
Yates 
Young,  Fla. 


resolution  (HJ.  Res.  801),  just  passed, 
ftjiri  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
O'Neill).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXECUnVE  ORDER  PERTAINING  TO 
ORGANIZATION  AND  CONTROL 
OP  THE  U.S.  FOREIGN  INTELU- 
OENCE  COMMUNITY— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
tJNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  94- 
374) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  House  the  followtag  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States ;  which 
was  read  and,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,  without  objection, 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed: 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"- 1 
Gonzalez 


NOT  VOTING — 38 


Alexander 

Aspin 

Barrett 

Biaggl 

Breckinridge 

Brown,  Ohio 

Burke,  Fla. 

Cederberg 

Derrick 

Drlnan 

EUberg 

Esch 

Esbleman 


Fish 

Flowers 

Oiaimo 

Hinshaw 

Holland 

Horton 

Ichord 

Jones,  Ala. 

Landrum 

ICacdonald 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

ICUls 


Pattlson,  N.Y. 

Rees 

Rhodes 

Rodino 

Rostenkowskl 

Sisk 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Teague 

Udall 

Wylle 

Young,  Alaska 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

pairs: 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  MaasadiuaettB  with  Ur. 
Michel. 

Mr.  Ellberg  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Rodino  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Fteh. 

Mr.  MUls  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arlsona. 

Mr.  Drlnan  with  Mr.  WyUe. 

Mr.  Biaggl  with  Mr.  Young  ol  Alaska. 

Mr.  Aspln  with  Mr.  Each. 

Mr.  Derrick  with  Mr.  Btirke  of  Plorida. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Eahleman. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Ichord. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Pattlson  with  Mr.  Teague. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Breckinridge. 

Messrs.  WYDLER,  BUTLER,  and 
REGULA  changed  their  vote  from  "nay" 

to  "yea."  _,      „ 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri,  Mrs. 
BURKE  of  California,  and  Mr.  JOHN  L. 
BURTON  changed  their  vote  from  "yea" 

to  "nay."  . 

So  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  joint 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in 
me  by  Article  n.  Sections  2  and  3  of  the 
Constitution,  and  other  provisions  of 
law.  I  have  today  issued  an  Executive 
Order  pertaining  to  the  organization  and 
control  of  the  United  States  foreign 
intelligence  community.  This  order  es- 
tablishes clear  lines  of  accountability  for 
the  Nation's  foreign  intelligence  agen- 
cies. It  sets  forth  strict  guidelines  to 
control  the  activities  of  these  agencies 
and  specifies  as  well  those  activities  In 
which  they  shall  not  engage. 

In  carrying  out  my  Constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities to  manage  and  conduct 
foreign  policy  and  provide  for  the  Na- 
tion's defense.  I  believe  it  essential  to 
have  the  best  possible  intelligence  about 
the  capabilities,  intentions  and  activities 
of  governments  and  other  entities  and 
Individuals  abroad.  To  this  end,  the  for- 
eign intelligence  agencies  of  the  United 
States  play  a  vital  role  in  collecting  and 
analyzing  information  related  to  the  na- 
tional defense  and  foreign  policy. 

It  is  equally  as  important  that  the 
methods  these  ^encies  anploy  to  coflect 
such  information  for  the  Intimate 
needs  of  the  government  conform  to  the 
standards  set  out  hi  the  Constitution  to 
preserve  and  respect  the  privacy  and  civil 
liberties  of  American  citizens. 

The  Executive  Order  I  have  issued  to- 
day will  insure  a  proper  balancing  of 
these  Interests.  It  establishes  govern- 
ment-wide direction  for  the  foreign  in- 
tdligence  agencies  and  places  responsl- 
bllity  and  accountability  on  individuals, 
not  institutions. 

I  believe  it  will  eliminate  abuses  and 
questionable  activities  on  the  part  of  toe 
foreign  inteUigence  agencies  while  at  the 
same  time  permitting  them  to  get  on 
with  their  vital  work  of  gathering  and 
assessing  hif  ormation.  It  Is  also  my  hope 
that  these  steps  will  help  to  restore  pub- 
lic confidence  in  these  agencies  and  en- 
courage our  citizens  to  appreciate  the 
valuable  contribution  they  make  to  our 
national  security. 

Beyond  the  steps  I  have  taken  In  the 
Executive  Order,  I  also  believe  there  Is  a 
clear  need  for  some  specific  legislative 
actions.  I  am  today  submitting  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  prc^iosals 


which  will  go  far  toward  enhancing  ttie 
protection  of  true  Intelligence  secrets  as 
well  as  regularizing  mtx^ures  for  Intel- 
ligence collection  In  the  United  States. 
My  first  proposal  deals  with  the  pro- 
tection of  Intelligence  sources  and  meth- 
ods. The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
is  charged,  under  the  National  Security 
Act  of  1947,  as  amended,  with  protecting 
Intelligence  sources  and  methods.  The 
Act,  however,  gives  the  Director  no 
authorities  commensurate  with  this 
responsibility. 

Therefore,  I  am  proposing  legislation 
to  impose  criminal  and  civil  sanctions  on 
those  who  are  authorized  access  to  in- 
telligence secrets  and  who  willfully  and 
wrongfully  reveal  this  information.  This 
legislation  is  not  an  "Official  Secrets 
Act",  since  It  would  affect  only  those  who 
imp««)erly  disclose  secrets,  not  those  to 
whom  secrets  are  disclosed.  Moreover, 
this  legislation  could  not  be  used  to  cover 
up  abuses  and  improprieties.  It  would  in 
no  way  prevent  people  from  reporting 
questionable  activities  to  appropriate  au- 
thorities In  the  Executive  and  Legisla- 
tive Branches  of  the  government. 

It  is  essential,  however,  that  the  Ir- 
responsible and  dangerous  exposure  of 
our  Nation's  intelligence  secrets  be 
stopped.  The  American  people  have  long 
accepted  the  principles  of  confidentiality 
and  secrecy  in  many  dealings — such  as 
with  doctors,  lawyers  and  the  clergy.  It 
makes  absolutely  no  sense  to  deny  this 
same  protection  to  our  Intelligence 
secrets.  Openness  is  a  hallmark  of  our 
democratic  society,  but  the  American 
pec^le  have  never  believed  that  it  was 
necessary  to  reveal  the  secret  war  plans 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  I  do 
not  think  they  wish  to  have  true  intelli- 
gence secrets  revealed  eitdier. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  legislation 
with  aU  possible  speed. 

Second,  I  support  proposals  that  would 
clarify  and  set  statutory  limits,  where 
necessary,  on  the  activities  of  the  for- 
eign intelligence  agencies.  In  particular, 
I  will  support  legislation  making  it  a 
crime  to  assassinate  or  attempt  or  con- 
spire to  assassinate  a  foreign  official  In 
p>eacetime.  Since  it  defines  a  crime,  leg- 
islation is  necessary. 

Third,  I  will  meet  with  the  appropriate 
leaders  of  Congress  to  try  to  develop 
soimd  legislation  to  deal  with  a  critical 
problem  Involving  personal  privacy — 
electronic  surveillance.  Working  witii 
congressional  leaders  and  the  Justice 
Department  and  other  executive  agen- 
cies, we  will  seek  to  develop  a  procedure 
for  undertaking  electronic  surveillance 
for  foreign  intelligence  purposes.  It 
should  create  a  special  procedure  for 
seeking  a  judicial  warrant  authorizing 
the  use  of  electrcmic  surveillance  In  the 
United  States  for  foreign  hitdUgence 
purposes. 

I  will  also  seek  congressional  support 
for  sound  legislation  to  expand  judicial 
supervision  of  maU  openings.  The  law 
now  permits  the  opening  of  U.S. 
mail,  under  proper  judicial  safeguards, 
in  the  conduct  of  criminal  Investigations. 
We  need  authority  to  open  mail  under 
the  limitations  and  safeguards  that  now 
aK)ly  hi  order  to  obtain  vitally  needed 
foreign  intelligence  Information. 
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This  would  require  a  showing  that 
there  Is  probable  cause  to  believe  that 
the  sender  or  recipient  is  an  agent  of  a 
foreign  power  who  Is  engaged  in  spying, 
sabotage  or  terrorism.  As  is  now  the  case 
in  criminal  investigations,  those  seeking 
authority  to  examine  mail  for  foreign 
Intelligence  purposes  will  have  to  con- 
vince a  federal  judge  of  the  necessity  to 
do  so  and  accept  the  limitations  upon 
their  authorization  to  examine  the  mall 
provided  in  the  order  of  the  court. 

Fourth,  I  would  like  to  share  my  views 
regarding  appropriate  Congressional 
oversight  of  the  foreign  intelligence 
agencies.  It  is  clearly  the  business  of  the 
Congress  to  organize  Itself  to  deal  with 
these  matters.  Certain  principles,  how- 
ever, should  be  recognized  by  both  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  Branches  if 
this  oversight  is  to  be  effective.  I  believe 
good  Congressional  oversight  is  essential 
so  that  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  whom  you  represent  can  be  as- 
sured that  the  foreign  intelligence  agen- 
cies are  adhering  to  the  law  in  all  of  their 
activities. 

Congress  should  seek  to  centralize  the 
responsibility  for  oversight  of  the  foreign 
Intelligence  community.  The  more  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  dealing  with 
highly  sensitive  secrets,  the  greater  the 
risks  of  disclosure.  I  recommend  that 
Congress  establish  a  Joint  Foreign  In- 
telligence Oversight  Committee.  Con- 
solidating Congressional  oversight  in  one 
committee  will  facilitate  the  efforts  of  the 
Administration  to  keep  the  Congress 
fully  informed  of  foreign  Intelligence 
activities. 

It  is  essential  that  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  establish  firm  rules  to  insure 
that  foreign  intelligence  secrets  will  not 
be  improperly  disclosed.  There  must  be 
established  a  clear  process  to  safeguard 
these  secrets  and  effective  measures  to 
deal  with  unauthorized  disclosures. 

Any  foreign  Intelligence  Information 
transmitted  by  the  Executive  Branch  to 
the  Oversight  Committee,  under  an  in- 
junction of  secrecy,  should  not  be  iml- 
laterally  disclosed  without  my  agree- 
ment. Respect  for  the  integrity  of  the 
Constitution  requires  adherence  to  the 
principle  that  no  individual  member,  nor 
committee,  nor  single  House  of  Congress 
can  overrule  an  act  of  the  Executive 
Unilateral  publication  of  classified  in- 
formation over  the  objection  of  the 
President,  by  one  committee  or  one 
House  of  Congress,  not  only  violates  the 
doctrine  of  separation  of  powers,  but 
also  effectively  overrules  the  actions  of 
the  other  House  of  Congress,  and  per- 
haps even  the  majority  of  both  Houses 
Finally,  successful  and  effective  Con- 
gressional oversight  of  the  foreign  intel- 
ligence agencies  depends  on  mutual  trust 
between  the  Congress  and  Executive. 
Each  branch  must  recognize  and  respect 
the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  other 
If  anything  is  to  be  achieved. 

In  this  context,  a  Congressional  re- 
quirement to  keep  the  Oversight  Com- 
mittee "fully"  Informed  is  more  desirable 
and  workable  as  a  practical  matter  than 
formal  requirements  for  notification  of 
specific  actlviUes  to  a  large  number  of 
committees.  Specifically,  Section  662  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  which  has 
resulted  in  over  six  separate  committee 
briefings,  should  be  modified  as  recom- 


mended by  the  Commission  on  the  Orga- 
nization of  the  Government  for  the  Con- 
duct of  Foreign  Policy,  and  reporting 
should  be  limited  to  the  new  Oversight 
Committee. 

Both  the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
Branch  recognize  the  importance  to  this 
Nation  of  a  strong  Intelligence  service. 
I  believe  it  urgent  that  we  take  the  steps 
I  have  outlined  above  to  insure  that 
America  not  only  has  the  best  foreign 
Intelligence  service  in  the  world,  but  also 
the  most  unique — one  which  operates  In 
a  manner  fully  consistent  with  the  Con- 
stitutional rights  of  our  citizens. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  February  18,  1976. 


February  18.  1979 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
VOLUNTARY  SERVICE  ADVISORY 
COUNCIL— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  read,  and,  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  vithout  objection, 
referred  to  the  Committees  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  International  Relations: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  National  Voluntary 
Service  Advisory  Council  as  required  by 
Section  405(c),  of  the  Domestic  Volim- 
teer  Service  Act  of  1973.  The  Council 
advises  the  Director  of  ACTION  with 
respect  to  matters  arising  out  of  this  Act 
and  the  Peace  Corps  Act. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  February  18.  1976. 


one  of  the  prominent  citizens  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  which  reads  as  follows: 
Nashvuxe.  Tknn., 

February  8, 197S. 
Representative  CurroRo  Allbn. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mr  Oeak  Congxessman  :  Tou  have  always 
spoken  out  on  behalf  of  the  people  concern- 
ing matters  that  affect  the  best  Interest  of 
our  country,  I'm  sending  you  this  telegram 
for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  that  you  Intro- 
duced a  sense  of  the  Congress  resolution, 
asking  former  President  Nixon  to  forego  his 
announced  trip  to  Peking.  I  feel  and  I  believe 
and  an  enormous  number  of  people  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  that  President 
Nixon's  trip  Is  dangerous  and  hostile  to  the 
best  Interest  of  America. 

It  Is  Impossible  for  former  President  of  the 
United  States  to  travel  In  a  foreign  country 
on  a  private  citizen  basis.  We  must  provide 
Secret  Service  protection  and  every  safegiiard 
to  see  that  nothing  happens  to  a  man  who 
possesses  the  most  guarded  secrets  of  our 
Nation.  This  proposed  trip  would  be  expensive 
to  the  U.S.  tax  payers  and  could  give  the 
impression  to  people  In  communist  countries 
that  Richard  Nixon  stUl  speaks  for  America. 
For  the  aforesaid  reasons  and  many  others, 
I  urge  you  to  consider  the  above  outlined 
course  of  action. 
Sincerely, 

John  Jat  Hookek. 


NIXON    VISIT    TO    CHINA 

(Mr.  ALLEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  ronarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In  re- 
ceipt of  a  telegram  from  the  Governor 
of  our  State  of  Tennessee  which  reads 
as  follows: 

State  Capttol. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Representative  Ci-cttobd  Aixew, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

I  urge  you  to  Join  me  in  bi-partisan  opposi- 
tion to  the  planned  visit  by  former  Presi- 
dent NUon  to  China. 

I  seriously  question  that  a  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  can  ever  again 
act  as  a  private  citizen.  Mr.  Nixon  Is  Inti- 
mately familiar  with  the  details  of  our  na- 
tional security.  Almost  certainly,  whatever 
he  says  will  be  taken  as  "official"  policy.  The 
very  fact  that  he  U  going  will  likely  be  In- 
terpreted as  a  UJS.  foreign  policy  decision. 

This  visit  comes  In  the  midst  of  an  Inter- 
nal struggle  In  China.  Mr.  Nixon  runs  the 
risk  of  getting  caught  in  that  controversy. 

It  Is  imperative  that  America  speaks  with 
one  tongue  in  sensitive  matters  of  foreign 
policy. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  the  personal 
safety  of  the  former  President. 

These  questions  must  be  raised  In  concern 
for  the  national  Interest,  and  I  ask  you  to 
Join  me  in  opposing  this  visit. 

Oov.  Rat  BuurroN. 

BIr.  Speaker,  I  also  wish  to  insert  Into 
the  Record  at  tills  point  a  telegram  I 
have  received  from  Mr.  John  Jay  Hooker 


THE  PROJECTED  BUDGET  PRO- 
POSALS: THE  ECONOMY  AND  THE 
BUDGET— A  5-YEAR  APPROACH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bokker)  .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Adams)  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  July  of 
1974  the  Congress  embarked  upon  a  new 
approach  to  responsibility  in  the  budget 
process.  This  new  approach,  outlined  In 
the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974,  was  designed 
to  end  years  of  frustration  In  the  Con- 
gress and  in  the  Nation  with  our  budget 
procedures.  That  frustration  grew  out  of 
the  inability  of  Congress  to  consider  the 
budget  as  a  whole,  to  consider  each  ex- 
penditure decision  as  it  affected  other 
decisions  and  overall  budget  totals,  and 
to  relate  spending  decisions  to  the  over- 
all management  of  the  econ<Mny. 

Although  we  are  still  In  the  process 
of  Implementing  this  Important  legisla- 
tion, I  think  it  fair  to  say  that  there  has 
been  Improvement.  We  now  have  the 
capability  to  behave  in  a  fiscally  respon- 
sible fashion  and  to  make  individual 
program  decisions  with  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  Impact  of  those  decisions  on 
the  budget  and  on  the  economy.  In  my 
capacity  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Budget  Committee,  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  be  a  part  of  these  develop- 
ments. We  can  take  pride  In  our  achieve- 
ments, but  we  should  recognize  that  this 
year  will  be  the  time  of  testing  for  the 
entire  congressional  budget  process. 

We  should  also  recognize  that  the 
American  people  are  aware  of  the  need 
for  fiscal  control;  and  that  they  are 
aware  we  now  have  the  tools  to  exercise 
that  control.  Thus  we  must  use  them 
responsibly  if  we  are  to  ronove  the  pub- 
lic dissatisfaction  with  the  results  of  our 
existing  decisionmaking  processes. 

There  are  many  sources  of  dissatis- 
faction, all  readily  understandable.  Our 
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national  economic  management  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  We  continue  to  ex- 
perience both  high  Inflation  and  high  un- 
employment, and  virtually  all  forecasts, 
public  and  private,  predict  an  unduly 
slow  improvement  on  both  these  eco- 
nomic fronts.  We  lack  a  consistent  ap- 
proach to  our  problems  of  natural  re- 
sources and  the  environment.  In  Kiergy. 
for  example,  our  expressed  concern  for 
energy  independence  is  contradicted  by  2 
years  of  increasing  reliance  on  foreign 
oil.  We  have  spent  and  are  spending  sub- 
stantial sums  to  combat  crime  and 
poverty,  to  Improve  housing,  and  to  save 
our  central  cities.  Still,  our  successes  are 
often  overshadowed  by  dramatic  fallmcs. 
Finally,  there  is  a  growing  national  con- 
cern that  government  may  have  grown 
too  large  and  complex,  although  there  is 
clearly  no  agreement  on  precisely  what 
to  do  about  it. 

These  problems  would  be  more  bear- 
able if  we  had  the  sense  that  they  were 
being  corrected  over  time  and  that  things 
will  be  better  next  year  and  the  year  after 
that.  Public  opinion  measures  suggest 
that  Americans  do  not  have  such  opti- 
mism, either  about  these  problems  or 
about  the  ability  of  our  Institutions  to 
cope  with  them.  Nor  do  I  find  widespread 
optimism  within  the  Congress.  The  peo- 
ple could  take  heart  if  the  President  were 
charting  a  course  for  our  Nation  that 
commands  the  support  of  a  majority. 
Yet  It  is  clear  the  President  has  not  ob- 
tained that  majority  among  the  people 
for  the  budget  and  economic  program 
presented  to  us  last  month. 

Some  suggest  that  our  problems  might 
better  be  addressed  by  a  national  eco- 
nomic planning  body.  However,  such  a 
group  cannot  substitute  for  leadership 
on  the  part  of  our  national  elected  of- 
ficials. 

Our  people  also  look  to  their  leaders 
In  Congress,  particularly  the  majority 
party,  for  some  sense  of  direction  for 
the  Nation.  While  Congress,  as  a  repre- 
sentative body,  must  reflect  the  same 
diversity  as  the  Nation,  this  diversity 
cannot  become  an  excuse  for  failing  to 
think  ahead  about  our  national  prob- 
lems and  their  solutions.  As  Members  of 
Congress  we  should  be  thinking  and 
planning  in  broader  terms  to  improve 
the  decisions  we  make  today  and  to  lay 
the  groundwork  for  a  more  resE>onsive 
and  effective  government.  Only  with 
such  an  approach  can  the  Congress  pro- 
vide the  programmatic  leadership  the 
Nation  needs. 

As  we  face  decisions  on  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1977,  it  is  clear  that  we 
can  easily  make  those  decisions  without 
thinking  ahead.  We  can  continue  to  en- 
act programs  without  knowing  how  to 
assess  their  performance,  or  how  to  eval- 
uate the  need  for  their  continuation.  We 
can  continue  to  make  commitments  to 
automatic  cost  escalations  In  future  year 
without  knowing  whether  and  how  these 
commitments  can  be  fulfilled.  We  can 
continue  to  initiate  development  and  pro- 
curement of  weapons  systems  without 
facing  up  to  the  consequences  and  costs 
of  full  production.  In  short,  we  can  easily 
make  many  poor  decisions. 

I  want  us  to  avoid  such  a  piecemeal 
decisionmaking  process.  Our  new  budget 
procedures  are  sl^ilficant  because  they 


force  the  Congress  to  consider  together 
all  revenue  and  exc>endlture  decisions  not 
only  each  year,  but  for  several  years  at 
a  time.  Businessmen  have  long  recog- 
nized the  need  for  planning  over  several 
years.  It  is  time  that  the  Congress  rec- 
ognized that  planning  can,  and  usually 
does,  result  in  better  decisions.  Just  as 
we  can  no  longer  separate  decisions  on 
one  function  from  those  on  another,  we 
cannot  separate  decisions  on  this  year's 
spending  from  next  year's.  To  avoid  tills 
artificial  separation,  I  am  taking  this 
occasion  to  express  my  own  views  on 
where  the  United  States  should  be  going 
during  the  next  5  years  In  dealing  with 
the  economy  and  the  budget. 

A  multiyear  approach  to  the  Federal 
budget  is  necessary  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter. The  built-in  base  of  commitments 
and  programs  ah-eady  underway  makes  It 
very  diflScult  to  carry  out  significant 
changes  in  any  one  year's  budget.  More 
lead  time  is  required  for  major  changes 
to  take  effect.  In  addition,  a  multiyear 
perspective  will  improve  the  qtiallty  of 
decisions  within  Federal  agencies  where, 
for  example,  procurement  and  construc- 
tion programs  can  be  better  managed 
when  approximate  levels  of  available  re- 
sources are  known  in  advance.  The  same 
is  true  for  State  and  local  governments 
assisted  by  Federal  fimds. 

A  multiyear  approach  also  provides  our 
only  real  opportunity  for  deaUng  with 
those  programs  generally  referred  to  as 
"uncontrollables."  Increasingly,  we  rec- 
ognize that  decisions  with  relatively  mi- 
nor financial  impact  in  this  year's 
budget  have  major  consequences  in  later 
years.  For  example,  our  retirement  sys- 
tems are  funded  on  a  current  basis. 
Thus,  decisions  made  now  on  l)enefit 
levels,  retirement  age,  and  related  fac- 
tors have  little  impact  on  the  current 
budget,  but  massive  and  cumulative  Im- 
pacts on  our  future  budget  choices.  The 
current  military  and  civilian  pay  and  re- 
tirement systems  are  creating  liabilities 
for  decades  to  come.  We  should  face  the 
full  extent  of  prospective  liabilities  now, 
when  we  can  do  something  about  them, 
rather  than  later,  when  we  can  do  noth- 
ing but  honor  our  commitments  or  ar- 
bitrarily cut  back  on  them. 

As  I  present  my  5-year  approach  to  the 
budget  and  the  economy,  it  should  be 
clear  that  I  speak  only  for  myself,  and 
not  for  any  other  members  of  the  Budget 
Committee.  I  do  so  with  the  hope  that 
my  general  approach  to  these  matters 
will  become  a  matter  of  full  discussion 
this  year,  not  only  in  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee but  throughout  the  Congress  and 
the  public  as  well. 

Full  discussion  of  the  budget  through- 
out the  Congress  is  most  important,  be- 
cause it  is  the  Congress  which  must  make 
these  decisions.  The  resolutions  which 
the  Budget  Committees  produce  are  a 
critical  step  in  a  detailed  process.  Every 
committee  of  the  Congress  is  participat- 
ing in  developing  recommendations  for 
inclusion  in  the  first  budget  resolution, 
and  each  House  of  Congress  must  debate 
and  adopt  that  resolution. 

The  content  of  the  second  budget  reso- 
lution, to  be  adopted  by  both  Houses  in 
September,  will  be  influenced  by  all  of  the 
spending  and  revenue  actions  the  Con- 
gress takes  during  the  summer  months. 


and  will  afford  an  opportunity  to  put 
those  decisions  in  amtext.  In  short,  the 
congressional  budget  process  should  be 
viewed  as  an  effort  of  the  entire  Congress, 
not  just  the  Budget  Committee. 

Now,  it  is  time  that  the  process  of 
mftMng  choices  begins  again.  Just  as 
many  people  are  not  pleased  with  the 
President's  recommendations,  many  will 
not  be  liappy  with  mine  or  with  those  the 
Budget  Committee  will  be  developing 
over  the  next  several  vreeks.  Yet  we  know 
enough  about  likely  economic  develop- 
ments and  governmental  programs  to 
know  that  we  cannot  have  everything. 

We  can  buy  the  elimination  of  poverty 
as  it  is  now  deflned.  We  can  buy  more 
divisions,  more  aircraft  carriers,  and 
more  missiles.  We  can  buy  a  substantial 
upgrading  of  the  Nation's  housing  stock 
or  of  its  transportation  systems.  We  can 
invest  our  resources  in  a  massive  upgrad- 
ing of  private  investment  in  business 
plant  and  equipment  and  thus  in  our  na- 
tional productivity.  What  we  cannot  do, 
at  least  not  in  the  next  3  to  5  years,  is 
to  do  sdl  of  these  things  at  once.  When 
Government  resources  are  scarce,  and 
they  are,  achievements  in  one  field  come 
only  at  the  expense  of  achievements  the 
resources  could  buy  in  some  other  field. 

We  have  no  choice  but  to  make 
choices.  We  also  have  the  choice  of  de- 
termining that  our  choices  will  be  as  ra- 
tional as  we  can  make  them.  I  offer  the 
following  approach  in  that  spirit. 

MAJOB  ELJElt£NTS   OF  THE  FIVE-TSAB  APPaOACR 

My  5-year  approach  seeks  a  strong 
economy  and  a  sound  budget.  Neither  is 
attainable  without  the  other.  The  con- 
gressional budget  process  gives  us  the 
tools  by  which  these  complementary  ob- 
jectives can  be  attained. 

My  recommendation  for  the  economy 
is  easily  stated:  We  must  move  steadily 
toward  full  einployment  and  reasonable 
price  stability,  as  soon  as  practicable.  We 
can  achieve  that  goal  through  a  combi- 
nation of  existing  job-creating  programs, 
tax  policies,  a  new  program  of  employ- 
ment in  both  the  private  and  public  sec- 
tors, and  a  series  of  structural  reforms 
to  reduce  unemplojrment,  improve  pro- 
ductivity, and  promote  price  stability. 

My  recommendation  for  the  budget  is 
as  follows:  Overall  spending  for  existing 
programs  should  be  held  below  the 
amounts  needed  to  carry  out  current 
levels  of  governmental  activities  and 
services. 

If  these  recommendations  are  followed, 
there  will  be  an  additional  budget  po- 
tential during  the  5-year  period,  signifi- 
cantly beyond  the  current  services  spend- 
ing level,  that  can  and  should  be  used  for 
additional  tax  reductions,  expansions  of 
worthwhile  existing  programs,  and  new 
program  initiatives.  However,  achieving 
this  additional  budget  potential  will  re- 
quire more  than  a  commitment  to  hold 
spending  to  reasonable  levels.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  work  hard  to  effect 
program  cmd  management  reforms  that 
will  enable  us  to  provide  more  and  better 
services  in  some  areas,  and  the  same 
services  at  lower  cost  in  others.  This 
means  increased  emphasis  on  program 
simplification  and  reduced  paperwork,  as 
well  as  on  reducing  and  eliminating 
lower-priority  programs  and  activities,  to 
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make  room  within  the  current  services 
level  for  needed  expansions  of  services. 
Plnall>,  while  holding  spending  below 
current  services  levels,  I  recommend  a 
major  reorientation  of  priorities  that 
better  reflects  the  Nation's  needs.  This 
reorientation  would  have  the  following 
major  features: 

A  comprehensive  federalized  welfare 
reform  program  phased  In  during  the 
4-year  period  beginning  In  fiscal  year 
1978.  This  reform,  widely  recognized  to 
be  long  overdue,  will  result  in  substantial 
overall  savings  to  hard-pressed  State  and 
local  governments  while,  at  the  same 
time,  putting  an  end  to  the  Irrational 
set  of  duplicative  and  often  Inequitable 
programs  that  have  done  so  much  to 
reduce  confidence  In  government  at  all 
levels. 

Higher  spending  than  proposed  by  the 
F»resident  for  Income  security,  health, 
education,  veterans,  and  energy  pro- 
grams; and 

A  reasonable,  but  restrained,  budget 
for  defense  and  international  affairs.  If 
we  move  now  on  some  of  the  fastest  rising 
components  of  defense  costs  and  reorient 
priorities  within  the  Defense  Estabhsh- 
ment,  we  will  remain  the  world's  strong- 
est military  power  without  increasing  the 
defense  budget  in  real  terms. 

If  this  overall  approach  Is  carried  out. 
It  would  produce  the  following  projected 
revenue,  outlay,  and  deficit/surplus  levels 
for  the  fiscal  year  1977-81  period: 

5-YEAR  BUDGET  TOTALS-FISCAL  YEAR  1977-81 
|ln  billions  of  dollars;  fiscal  years| 


1977       197S       1979       19S0 


1981 


Outlays 410.3     441.6     468.0     497.0       529  5 

Revenues 360.7     420.2     464.0     523.2       588  7 

Deficit/surplus....  -49.6    -21.4     -4.0    +26.2     -)-59'2 


These  projections  Illustrate  potential 
ranges  of  spending  and  receipts,  and 
resulting  deficits  and  surpluses.  Emer- 
gencies such  as  another  energy  crisis, 
good  news  such  as  higher-than-expected 
revenues,  or  mandated  spending  for  par- 
ticular activities  would,  of  course,  change 
actual  spending,  revenues,  and  the  defi- 
cit or  surplus  In  any  particular  year. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  sur- 
pluses projected,  particularly  for  fiscal 
years  1980  and  1981,  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  projected  "actual"  surpluses. 
The  economy  could  not  stand  the  mas- 
sive withdrawal  of  purchasing  power 
that  surpluses  of  this  magnitude  would 
imply,  and.  In  any  event,  these  resources 
should  be  used  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
people.  These  funds  are  the  additional 
budget  potential  I  referred  to  earher. 
They  should  be  used  for  such  major 
purposes  as — 

First,  to  provide  stimulus  to  the  econ- 
omy, as  may  be  needed  In  any  particular 
year.  During  the  next  several  years  Ic 
may  become  necessary  to  reduce  taxes 
or  Increase  outlays  In  order  to  maintain 
the  annual  rate  of  real  growth  needed 
to  move  toward  full  employment. 

Second,  to  provide  permanent  tax  re- 
duction, primarily  for  lower-  and  mid- 
dle-income individuals  and  families.  As 
average  Incomes  and,  therefore,  average 
tax  rates  Increase  with  inflation,  fairness 
requires  that  we  adjust  for  past  Inflation 


by  offsetting  these  automatic  tax  in- 
creases— at  least  partially — through  fur- 
ther permanent  tax  reductions,  a  nec- 
essary step  to  maintain  a  progressive  In- 
come tax  system. 

And  third,  to  expand  worthwhile  ex- 
isting programs  and  to  fund  new  pro- 
gram Initiatives.  Although  welfare  re- 
form can  be  accommodated  within  the 
aggregate  spending  reqLiired  to  maintain 
current  services,  the  need  to  expand 
many  important  existing  programs  Eind 
to  embark  upon  new  programs  wiU  in- 
evitably arise.  For  example,  it  is  widely 
anticipated  that  during  the  next  5 
years  the  President  and  the  Congress 
will  agree  on  a  basic  national  health  in- 
surance program.  Although  such  a  pro- 
gram may  require  only  $100  to  $300  mil- 
lion to  Initiate,  when  fully  implemented 
it  will  cost  many  billions  of  dollars.  Such 
a  major  national  effort  must  be  expected 
and  accommodated  by  our  budget 
policies. 

THE    ECONOMY TOWARD    njU.    EMPLOYMENT 

AMD  PRICE  STABXUTY 

During  the  5 -year  period,  I  believe  that 
providing  economic  opportunity  for  our 
people  will  remain  the  Nation's  No.  1 
priority.  We  are  recovering  from  reces- 
sion; yet  we  must  move  more  vigorously 
to  reduce  our  unacceptably  high  unem- 
ployment rate. 

The  President's  budget  and  economic 
message  make  clear  that  the  administra- 
tion is  willing  to  tolerate  a  high  rate  of 
unemployment  for  years  to  come.  The 
President's  budget  contemplates  an  un- 
employment rate  of  7.7  percent  for  1976 
and  6.9  percent  for  1977.  Not  until  1981 
do  the  President's  projections  fall  below 
5  percent.  Beyond  the  imemployed  them- 
selves, a  high  unemployment  rate  indi- 
cates that  millions  of  people  are  not  ac- 
tively seeking  work — and  thus  not  count- 
ed as  unemployed  in  our  statistics — be- 
cause they  are  convinced  that  no  jobs  are 
available  for  them.  These  people,  too. 
must  be  brought  back  into  productive 
employment. 

I  find  the  President's  projections  im- 
acceptable  in  terms  of  underutilization 
of  our  human  resources;  in  terms  of  idle 
productive  capacity;  in  terms  of  a  re- 
sponsible national  economic  policy ;  and, 
above  aU.  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  mil- 
lions of  individuals  and  families  who 
suffer  from  unemployment.  Our  second 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1976  is 
designed  to  achieve  a  goal  of  7  percent 
unemployment  by  the  end  of  calendar 
year  1976.  We  should  fxurther  commit 
ourselves  to  reducing  unemployment  be- 
low 6  percent  by  the  end  of  1977,  5  per- 
cent by  the  end  of  1978,  and  to  substan- 
tially full  emplosmient  in  1979  and  1980. 
Our  reservoir  of  imused  productive  ca- 
pacity should  permit  us  to  achieve  these 
goals  while  continuing  to  moderate  in- 
flation, with  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
averaging  a  5.4  percent  rate  of  growth 
over  the  5-year  period,  and  below  5  per- 
cent in  1980  and  1981. 

To  achieve  these  goals,  we  must  act 
more  vigorously  this  year.  The  Presi- 
dent's budget  simply  does  not  do  enough 
to  stimulate  the  recovery  we  need.  In  fact 
many  economists  feel  that  it  will  arrest 
the  recovery  now  underway. 

My  projections  of  receipts  and  outlays 


are  based  on  the  economic  assumptions 
contained  in  appendix  A.  I  beltere  we 
will  be  able  to  reach  these  goals  through 
the  prompt  implementation  of  existing 
employment-generating  programs,  such 
as  the  Public  Works  Employment  Act  of 
1975,  the  reordering  of  our  spending  pri- 
orities, and  the  following  tax  policies, 
employment  program,  and  structural 
reforms. 

Tax  policy:  The  $18  billion  in  tax  re- 
ductions enacted  in  December  1975  must 
be  made  permanent.  The  reductions  and 
rebates  of  early  1975  demonstrated  once 
again  that  tax  policy  can  be  a  swift  and 
effective  stimulus  for  a  lagging  economy. 
The  resulting  increase  in  demand  helped 
to  promote  new  jobs  in  the  private  sector 
which  will  remain  the  principal  source 
of  employment  for  our  citizens.  Further- 
more, it  Is  likely  that  additional  tax  re- 
ductions will  be  needed  during  the  next 
5  years. 

As  stated  earlier,  these  additional  tax 
reductions  should  focus  primarily  on 
lower-  and  middle-income  individuals 
and  families.  The  combination  of  pro- 
gressively higher  social  security  taxes 
and  inflated  incomes  pushing  these  indi- 
viduals and  families  into  higher  tax 
brackets  has  placed  an  Inordinately  high 
biirden  on  the  average  working  person. 
Additional  tax  reduction  is  absolutely 
essential,  both  as  matter  of  equity  and 
as  a  tool  to  generate  demand  and  pri- 
vate sector  employment  to  avoid  future 
recessions.  Such  tax  reductions  must  be 
coordinated  with  our  move  to  welfare 
reform  and  overall  tax  reform. 

It  is  impractical  to  specify  at  this  point 
precisely  when  further  reductions  should 
be  adopted  by  the  Congress.  Clearly, 
much  depends  on  the  coiu-se  of  the  re- 
covery this  year  and  in  1977.  It  should 
be  noted  that  many  economists,  includ- 
ing the  President's  Coimcil  of  Economic 
Advisers,  predict  a  lower  rate  of  growth 
In  1977.  If  such  forecasts  prove  correct, 
additional  tax  reduction  may  well  be 
needed  in  late  1977  or  early  1978.  My 
projections  call  for  an  additional  tax  cut 
of  approximately  $10  billion  effective 
July  1.  1978. 

While  I  believe  the  Congress  should 
extend  the  $18  billion  tax  cut  of  1975 
permanently,  we  should  reject  the  addi- 
tional $10  billion  in  tax  reductions  pro- 
posed by  the  President,  as  well  as  his 
proposed  Increases  in  social  security 
taxes.  The  President's  tax  policy— be- 
yond the  reductions  in  existing  law — 
fails  on  several  coimts. 

Nearly  two-thirds— approximately  $6.2 
billion— of  this  additional  tax  reduction 
is  intended  to  stimulate  business  spend- 
ing, despite  the  increasing  evidence  that 
tax  stimuli  during  economic  recoveries 
serve  merely  to  reward  activities  that 
are  already  taking  place.  Furthermore, 
since  the  additional  $10  billion  in  tax  re- 
ductions appear  to  be  contingent  on  con- 
gressional action  to  reduce  spending  by 
an  equal  amount,  any  economic  stimulus 
hoped  for  by  the  President  would  be 
completely  offset.  In  fact,  the  combina- 
tion of  such  spending  reductions  and  the 
President's  proposed  social  security  tax 
Increase,  if  adopted,  would  result  in  a 
sharp  reduction  from  the  stimulative  ec- 
onomic policy  being  pursued  this  year. 
Finally,  the  overall  tax  package  should 
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be  rejected  simply  as  a  matter  of  equity. 
The  $10  billion  reduction  would  benefit 
primarily  corporations  and  higher-in- 
come individuals,  while  offsetting  payroll 
tax  increases  would  be  levied  on  lower- 
and  middle-Income  wage  earners. 

The  economic  stimulus  needed  by  the 
economy  in  fiscal  year  1977  should  be 
provided  through  a  continuation  of  the 
1975  tax  cut,  substantially  higher  though 
still  restrained  spending  than  proposed 
by  the  President,  and  prompt  action  by 
the  Congress  and  the  President  on  such 
targeted  unemployment-fighting  pro- 
grams as  the  accelerated  public  works/ 
countercyclical  assistance  program  and 
the  public  service  jobs  program.  To- 
gether with  an  accommodating  mone- 
tary policy,  these  steps  will  enable  the 
recovery  to  continue  and  gather  mo- 
mentum during  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  and  into  1977. 

The  tax  poUcy  discussed  above  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram to  achieve  meaningful  tax  reform, 
one  of  the  most  challenging  and  difficult 
tasks    facing    the   Congress    in   recent 


years. 

The  need  for  reform  is  widely  recog- 
nized. The  public  is  understandably  fnis- 
trated  by  our  present  tax  system,  which 
has  grown  helter-skelter  In  reqwnse  to 
the  cries  for  tax  reUef  from  one  or  an- 
other infiuentlal  group  with  a  real  or 
perceived  "special"  problem;  which 
treats  a  dollar  earned  by  one's  own  la- 
bors as  inherently  more  taxable  than  a 
dollar  earned  by  investment;  and  which, 
despite  our  lip  service  to  tax  equity,  re- 
lies increasingly  on  higher  payroll  taxes 
for  lower-  and  middle-income  wage 
earners  while  providing  si»ecial  treat- 
ment for  upper-income  individuals.  The 
portion  of  overall  taxes  borne  by  indi- 
viduals continues  to  climb,  while  corpo- 
rate taxnayers  pay  increasingly  less. 

The  Budget  Act  requires  the  President 
to  give  close  scrutiny  to  existing  tax 
preferences,  called  "tax  expenditures." 
In  fiscal  year  1976,  tax  expenditures 
totaled  approximately  $92  billion  and  are 
expected  to  reach  nearly  $135  billion  by 
fiscal  year  1981.  In  addition,  new  tax  ex- 
penditiu-es  proposed  by  the  President  and 
others  are  now  under  consideration. 

A  meaningful  program  of  tax  reform 
must  carefully  consider  our  entire  tax 
system  and  both  existing  and  new  tax 
expenditures  to  achieve  the  objectives  of 
tax  fairness,  tax  simplification,  and  a 
significant  revenue  gain.  The  House 
made  modest  progress  toward  achieving 
this  latter  objective  when  it  passed  H Jl. 
10612,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1975,  now 
awaiting  Senate  action.  This  bill  is  ex- 
pected to  raise  $1.5  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1977,  and  up  to  $2.4  billion  In  fiscal  year 
1981.  However,  ciurent  estimates  indi- 
cate that  by  fiscal  year  1981  the  tax 
expenditure  budget  is  likely  to  rise  by 
almost  38  percent,  unless  further  steps 
to  restore  the  tax  base  are  taken. 

Congress  should  recognize  that  tax 
expenditures  represent  one  of  the  most 
"uncontrollable"  areas  of  Government 
spending.  Except  in  very  imusiial  cir- 
cumstances, we  should  not  ■enact  any 
additional  permanent  tax  expenditures. 
Rather,  we  should  limit  their  availability 
to  fixed  time  periods,  which  would  per- 


mit a  more  rational  assessment  of  their 
results  and  continued  need. 

The  prime  responsibility  for  initiating 
such  a  program  of  tax  reform  must 
necessarily  rest  with  the  Ways  and 
Means  and  Finance  Committees.  These 
committees  must  recognize  that  tax  re- 
form is  a  key  Ingredient  in  any  5-year 
projection  of  national  needs  and  overall 
fiscal  policy.  They  should  consider  very 
seriously  the  proposition  that  enactment 
of  any  new  tax  expenditures  should  be 
accompanied  by  offsetting  reductions  in 
existing  tax  expenditures. 

Every  functional  category  of  the 
budget  includes  certain  tax  expenditures 
which  may  be  appropriate  candidates  for 
elimination  or  modification.  In  the  na- 
tional defense  fimction,  for  example,  our 
move  to  a  volunteer  army  and  pay  com- 
parability with  the  private  sector  has 
brought  into  serious  question  the  con- 
tinuing need  for  the  $650  million  annual 
tax  expenditure  for  exclusion  of  bene- 
fits and  allowances  to  Armed  Forces 
personnel.  In  the  international  affairs 
function,  the  $1.5  billion  subsidy  in  fis- 
cal year  1977  for  deferral  of  income  for 
foreign  controlled  corporations,  DISC, 
modified  in  the  House-passed  tax  reform 
bill,  should  be  examined  to  determine  if 
it  simply  rewards  activities  that  would 
take  place  in  any  event. 

In  the  natural  resources  fimction,  a 
proper  target  for  reform  Is  the  deduc- 
tion for  interest  on  State-  and  local  gov- 
ernment-backed pollution  control  bonds. 
This  highly  questionable  tax  exi}enditiu*e 
cost  $110  million  in  fiscal  year  1975,  and 
Is  expected  to  cost  $490  million  by  fiscal 
year  1981.  It  may  well  be  that  pollution 
control  expenses  should  be  regarded  as  a 
cost  of  doing  business  and  not  entitied 
to  governmental  assistance,  or  there  may 
be  a  more  efiBcient  and  less  expensive 
means  of  bearing  these  costs,  without 
creating  additional  competition  for 
States  and  localities  that  are  already 
having  trouble  marketing  obligations  for 
their  own  programs. 

A  concerted  effort  to  eliminate  or 
modify  these  nvmierous  and  often  cosOy 
tax  expenditures  can  produce  significant 
revenue  gains  dm-lng  the  5-year  period. 
These  gains  should  be  used  primarily  for 
additional  tax  reductions  for  lower-  and 
middle-income  individuals  and  families. 
A  new  employment  program:  In  addi- 
tion to  the  tax  policy  outlined  above,  the 
severity  of  the  current  recession  makes 
it  clear  that  traditional  economic  stim- 
ulus measures  win  not  return  us  to  full 
employment.  Additional  efforts  will  be 
necessary  to  put  people  back  to  work, 
rather  than  merely  providing  Income 
support. 

During  the  past  year,  a  number  of  bills 
have  been  Introduced  to  stimulate  em- 
ployment in  the  private  sector,  primarily 
through  tax  credits.  These  bills  recog- 
nize the  reality  that  the  private  sector 
Is  our  largest  employer  and  that  it  is 
there  we  must  look  for  major  Increases 
in  emplo3mient.  At  the  same  time,  many 
Important  sources  of  employment,  such 
as  nonprofit  organizations  and  govern- 
ment enterprises,  would  not  benefit  from 
these  tax-credit  approaches.  In  addition, 
the  tax-credit  approach  would  further 
complicate  oiu-  tax  system  by  enacting 


yet  another  tax  expenditure,  rather  than 
a  program  which  could  be  scrutinized  an- 
nually through  the  traditional  appropria- 
tions process. 

To  encourage  employers  of  all  tjrpes 
to  hire  additional  workers,  I  propose  that 
appropriate  House  committees  consider 
a  program  to  subsidize  the  hourly  wage 
of  newly  employed  workers  for  a  3-year 
period.  A  subsidy  of  60  cents  an  hour 
diuing  the  first  year  of  employment — 
$1,200  a  year  per  employee — should  be 
sufficient  to  induce  «nployer  participa- 
tion. The  subsidy  would  decline  in  the 
second  and  third  years  of  the  program. 
The  continuing,  but  declining  subsidy  re- 
flects the  fact  that  as  the  onployee  gains 
experience,  his  value  to  the  employer  is 
increased  and  the  need  for  subsidy  is 
decreased. 

The  program  should  focus  on  individ- 
uals with  the  greatest  hardship— heads 
oi  household;,  over  25  years  of  age  and 
(arsons  under  25.  In  both  cases  the  in- 
dividuals would  have  to  have  been  unem- 
ployed for  at  least  8  weeks.  Thus,  the 
individuals  being  helped  would  be  those 
who  have  the  most  difficulty  in  finding 
jobs  and  those  with  families  to  support 
The  program  would  not  reach  persons 
changing  jobs,  but  would  be  designed,  in- 
stead, to  create  new  jobs  which  provide 
meaningful  work. 

The  program  would  be  a  temporary 
one,  for  use  whenever  employment  needs 
to  be  increased,  and  automatically  phases 
down  as  imemployment  drops.  It  could 
be  administered  through  existing  State 
employment  offices. 

Details  of  such  a  program  should  be 
developed  by  the  appropriate  legislative 
committees.  These  committees  should  be 
particularly  concerned  to  minimize  the 
potential  substitution  effects  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  number  of  people  to  benefit 
from  the  program,  and  thus  its  overall 
cost,  would  depend  upon  these  details. 
However,  if  the  program  reached  only 
15  percent  of  the  approximately  7.3  mil- 
lion imemployed,  over  a  million  persons 
would  benefit  and  the  unemployment 
rate  would  be  reduced  by  more  than  1 
percent.  At  a  1  million  job  level,  the  pro- 
gram would  cost  approximately  $1.2  bil- 
lion in  the  first  year  of  operation  and, 
as  tiie  unemployment  rate  dropped,  its 
cost  would  decrease  to  zero  in  the  fourth 
year  after  enactment. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  consider  the 
adoption  of  such  a  program.  If  enacted 
during  this  session,  and  partially  imple- 
mented in  fiscal  year  1977,  it  would  pro- 
vide an  additional  stimulus  to  the  econ- 
omy next  year  when,  as  stated  earlier, 
many  economists  forecast  a  reduced  rate 
of  economic  recovery. 

My  projections  provide  for  assistance 
for  500,000  jobs  in  fiscal  year  1977.  for 
1  million  jobs  in  fiscal  year  1978,  and  a 
phasedown  of  the  program  during  fiscal 
year  1979  and  fiscal  year  1980. 

Structural  reforms:  In  addition  to  the 
tax  policy  and  new  employment  program 
outlined  above,  there  remain  a  great 
many  structural  reforms  in  our  economy 
which  should  be  addressed  to  assxire  a 
strong  economy  during  and  beyond  the 
5-year  period. 
The  most  important,  in  my  view,  is  to 
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achieve  a  more  effective  integration  of 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies. 

Under  our  new  budget  procedures, 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  have 
the  tools  to  prepare  a  budget  premised 
on  a  fairly  precise  fiscal  policy,  expressed 
In  terms  of  Government  outlays,  reve- 
nues, and  deficits  or  surpluses.  Yet  the 
Congress  and  the  Executive  must  do  so 
without  knowing,  with  sufficient  cer- 
tainty, what  monetary  policy  will  be  fol- 
lowed for  the  budget  year.  Although  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  through  Its 
Chairman,  now  announces  its  monetary 
targets  for  the  year,  there  remains  great 
reluctance  by  the  Fed  to  commit  itself  to 
a  sustained  course  of  action. 

James  Tobin.  former  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  recently 
suggested  that  our  budget  resolutions  in- 
clude an  explicit  statement  of  the  sense 
of  Congress  as  to  the  desired  path  of  the 
economy  during  the  fiscal  year,  to  be 
measured  by  the  growth  of  GNP,  the  rate 
of    inflation    and    unemployment,    and 
other    appropriate    macroeconomic    In- 
dices. This  sense-of-the-Congress  deter- 
mination would  be  established  with  full 
consideration    of    the    administration's 
proposals  and  the  views  of  the  Fed.  Mr. 
Tobin    believes    that    such    an    explicit 
statement  of  economic  goals  would  help 
Induce  the  Fed  to  carry  out  its  monetary 
ipolicies  in  a  manner  that  more  fully 
supports  Congress  economic  objectives. 
I  hope  this  suggestion  will  be  widely 
discussed  in  the  Congress  and  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  Although  we  cannot  as- 
sure economic  performance  through  the 
adoption  of  budget  resolutions,  we  can 
set  forth  more  specific  goals  and  policies 
for  all  economic  decisiormisUcers.  If  Mr. 
Tobin's  suggestion  is  adopted,  it  would 
help  to  put  an  end  to  the  spectacle  of 
conflicting  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
which  have  produced  so  much  economic 
havoc  in  recent  years. 

Only  slightly  less  important  is  the  need 
for  the  Congress  to  begin  the  arduous, 
but  essential  task  of  eliminating  institu- 
tional barriers  to  competition.  Many  of 
our  Federal  regxilatory  agencies — estab- 
lished to  promote  and  maintain  compe- 
tition— are  no  longer  functioning  effec- 
tively. They  often  serve  to  reduce  produc- 
tivity and  increase  prices.  I  believe  their 
operations  and  overall  effectiveness 
should  be  reviewed  by  the  Congress,  and 
necessary  reforms  implemented. 

Structural  reforms  can  also  help  to 
reduce  unemployment.  For  example,  the 
House  has  twice  passed  legislation  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  illegal  aliens  hold- 
ing jobs  that  would  otherwise  be  avail- 
able to  American  workers.  This  legisla- 
tion, which  provides  for  penalties  for 
employers  hiring  illegal  aliens  and  for 
more  effective  enforcement  of  existing 
laws  relating  to  illegal  aliens,  should  be 
enacted  by  the  Congress.  And,  the  nu- 
merous work  disincentives  inherent  in 
many  of  our  welfare  programs  should  be 
eliminated  through  enactment  of  com- 
prehensive welfare  reform  legislation— 
as  proposed  by  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Affairs. 
We  should  also  recognize  that  our  over- 
all economic  goals  cannot  be  achieved 
unless  meaningful  actions  are  taken  to 
combat  inflation.  Reform  of  our  regula- 
tory agencies  and  elimination  of  the  leg- 


islative "sacred  cows"  referred  to  above 
are  important  steps  toward  this  end.  So 
too  is  the  Congress  commitment  to  a 
responsible  fiscal  policy,  one  that  reduces 
budget  deficits  as  the  ecwiomy  improves 
and  sets,  and  abides  by,  a  policy  of  liv- 
ing within  available  revenues  as  full  em- 
ployment is  reached. 

In  addition,  regardless  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  power,  the  Congress  should  in- 
sist upon  vigorous  enforcement  of  the 
antitrust  laws,  a  national  policy  as  often 
ignored  as  it  is  universally  acclaimed. 
The  need  to  encourage  price  competition, 
as  well  as  to  enforce  our  antitrust  laws 
in  areas  where  Government  agencies  op- 
erate to  discourage  such  competition,  Is 
more  lu-gent  than  ever. 

Finally,  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent should  initiate  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  our 
principal  measure  of  price  inflation.  As 
an  increasing  number  of  Federal  pro- 
grams and  wage  and  price  decisions  are 
indexed,  it  is  essential  that  the  CPI  re- 
flect only  true  inflationary  increases  and 
not  increases  due  to  changes  in  quality. 
This  review  should  also  Include  the  de- 
velopment of  special  indices,  appropriate 
to  groups  such  as  retired  persons,  which 
can  more  precisely  measure  the  rate  of 
inflation  affecting  their  purchasing 
power. 

These  many  and  varied  actions  cannot 
be  undertaken  this  year  or  even  next. 
However,  we  should  recognize  that  last- 
ing economic  prosperity  cannot  be  as- 
sured solely  through  Federal  budget  pol- 
icies. Action  is  needed  in  many  areas,  and 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  Congress  to  deal 
with  the  full  range  of  economic  concerns 
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change  in  national  priorities  as  shown  In 
the  following  table: 

CHANGE  IN  OUTLAYS  BY  MAJOR  ACTIVITY 
(In  MNoiK  of  dollars! 


Fttctl  ytar— 


Activity 


1976 


1977 


Percent 
chanfo 


Defmst    and    iirtarnatioMl 

affairs 

Interest    on    the    national 

debt 

Social  security  and   rcbre- 

menl  commitments. 
Helping  people  at  I 


9S.5 

34.8 

SI.l 
159.5 


108.2 

41.3 

92.7 
152.0 


9.8 

117 

14.3 
—4.7 


TTDTaXL     SPENDING     AND     NATIONAL     PUOBITIES 

The  President's  fiscal  rear  1977  budget 
proposes  a  sharp  reduction  from  the  rate 
of  growth  In  Federal  expenditures  ex- 
perienced over  the  past  several  years. 
The  extreme  nature  of  this  change  is 
clear  from  a  comparison  of  the  growth 
in  outlays  for  the  past  several  years  with 
the  growth  rate  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  fiscal  year  1977. 

Growth  in  total  outlays 
I  In  billions  of  dollars) 

Percent 
Fiscal  year:  Outlays    change 

1971    $211,425  7.6 

1972  231.876  9.7 

1973  246,626  6.3 

1974  268.392  8.9 

1976  324,601  20.9 

1976  (estimated) 373.635  16  1 

1977    394.200  6.6 

In  considering  this  comparison,  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  fiscal  year  1976- 
77  growth  should  be  expected  to  be  some- 
what larger  than  normal  because  of  the 
growth  that  occurs  in  the  intervening 
transition  quarter. 

The  President's  recommendations  for 
fiscal  year  1977  are  well  below  the  costs 
of  continiUng  current  services  as  esti- 
mated by  both  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office.  SpeclflcaUy,  for  fiscal  year 
1977  the  President's  recommended  out- 
lays would  be  $20.3  billion  less  than  the 
OMB  current  services  projection  and 
$30.7  billion  below  the  projections  of 
CBO. 

The  President's  recommendations  If 
accepted,    would    signal    a    significant 


This  table  shows  that  while  the  Presi- 
dent generally  accepts  our  commitments 
to  retirees  and  interest  costs,  he  is  recom- 
mending that  expenditures  on  other  do- 
mestic activities  be  reduced  in  real — ^in- 
flation-adjusted—terms.    At    the    same 
time,  expenditures  to  project  U.S.  power 
abroad  are  being  increased  in  real  terms. 
I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  radical  shift 
In  priorities  is   desirable.   States,   local 
governments,  taxpayers,  and  individuals 
should  not  bear  the  bnmt  of  the  Presi- 
dent's reductions.  In  fact,  I  do  not  con- 
sider these  priorities  as  representing  a 
reasonable  or  useful  starting  point  for 
congressional  deliberation  on  the  budget. 
As  an  alternative.  I  have  prepared  a 
series  of  projections  of  receipts  and  out- 
lays reflecting  what  I  believe  congres- 
sional priorities  should  be. 

Obviously,  such  projections  are  haz- 
ardous. New  tmd  unforeseen  events, 
cyclical  fluctuations  in  the  economy,  and 
changing  congressional  priorities  will, 
and  should,  be  the  basis  for  adjustments 
as  we  proceed  through  the  next  5  years. 
But,  I  feel  that  such  projections  can  be 
more  useful  as  a  begliming  for  policy  de- 
liberations than  current  service  projec- 
tions. 

Using  a  5-year  projection,  Congress 
can  consider  current  problems  in  light  of 
likely  future  circumstances  and  see  their 
long  run  Implications.  The  fiscal  year 
1977  portion  of  the  projections  represents 
the  starting  point  of  the  overall  approach 
and  should  be  viewed  as  such. 

Some  Indication  of  how  this  recom- 
mended program  differs  from  the  current 
service  projections  of  CBO  and  the  5-year 
projections  of  the  President's  budget 
policy  can  be  seen  from  the  table  below: 

PROJECTED  OUTLAYS 
|ln  billions  of  dollars:  fiscal  years) 


1977     1978     1979     1980       1981 


CBO  current  services...  424.1  463.9  495.1  530.5  564  0 
Presidents  program...  394.2  429.5  455.7  4«2  5  5099 
Recommended  policy...  410.3    441.6    468.0    497.0     529  5 


The  recommended  policy  contains  sub- 
stantially higher  outlays  than  the  Presi- 
dent's program,  primarily  for  Federal 
domestic  programs.  The  President's 
5-year  projections  carry  forward  the 
shift  in  priorities  begun  In  the  1977 
budget,  and  are  not  acceptable  for  the 
same  reasons  his  1977  recommendations 
are  not  acceptable.  The  policy  I  am  rec- 
ommending proposes  spending  below 
current  services  projections,  but  its  func- 
tional components  vary  substantially 
from  those  projections. 
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Appendix  B  contains  a  comparison  of 
5-year  projections  of  outlays,  receipts, 
and  surplus/deficit  for  the  three  ap- 
proaches, together  wIUi  outlajrs  by  major 
function. 

While  the  recommended  projections 
are  well  above  those  of  the  President, 
they  are  clearly  well  below  the  sum  of  all 
expenditures  that  Members  of  Congress 
would  like  to  be  able  to  finance.  Reaching 
the  projections  of  the  recommended  pro- 
gram, particularly  in  the  early  years,  re- 
quires that  we  avoid  adoption  of  major 
new  programs  and  significant  expansions 
of  existing  programs,  except  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  suiditional  spending  can 
be  financed  out  of  reductions  elsewhere. 
Thus,  difficult  decisions  and  considerable 
restraint  will  be  needed. 

But,  if  followed,  this  program  will  en- 
able the  Congress  to  achieve  the  options 
of  tax  reduction,  additional  economic 
stimulus,  and  new  program  initiatives 
through  additional  budget  potential  in 
future  years,  while  holding  the  deficit  to 
reasonable  levels  this  coming  year.  These 
decisions  Congress  faces  are  mild  com- 
pared to  some  of  the  cutbacks  being  car- 
ried out  this  year  by  many  States  and 
cities,  and  mild  compared  to  some  of  the 
decisions  that  individuals  have  been 
making  to  cope  with  their  declining  real 
incomes. 

In  the  function-by-function  discussion 
which  follows,  only  the  highlights  of  a 
potential  congressional  approach  to  the 
budget  are  presented.  The  functional 
totals  by  year  appended  to  this  statement 
reflect  explicit  program  assimiptions 
spelled  out  in  the  discussion  together 
with  an  underlying  concept  that  other 
programs  are  assumed  to  remain  at  cur- 
rent service  levds.  However,  in  some  cases 
the  imderlying  detail  In  functional  pro- 
jections may  reflect  differences  in  esti- 
mating techniques  and  presumed  changes 
in  smaller  programs.  Consideration  of 
these  smaller  programs  will  obviously 
take  place  in  the  context  of  tl-e  congres- 
sional budget  and  appropriations  process, 
without  impacting  on  overall  priorities 
and  the  broader  aspects  of  the  Federal 
budget  for  the  next  5  years. 

FUNCTION  050:  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
(Outtays  in  billons  of  dollara;  fiscal  yeari 

1977      1978     1979      1980       1981 


Current  services  (CBO, 

pattiB)    103.4  114.5  118.0  U7.2  135.6 

Presidents  budget 101.1  112.9  121.5  132.4  142.8 

Recommended.- 100.0  107.0  113.0  119.0  126.0 


My  projections  of  Beteose  budget 
needs  are  based  on  assumptions  of  world 
conditions  substantially  the  same  as 
those  used  by  the  President  In  prepar- 
ing his  budget.  Thus,  these  projections 
assimie  that  our  system  of  alliances  and 
commitments  will  remain  relatively  sta- 
ble over  the  5 -year  period;  that  no  ma- 
jor new  threats  to  our  national  security 
will  develop;  and  that  we  will  want  to 
continue  an  adequate  level  of  force  mod- 
ernization without  increasing  our  force 
structure. 

This  year  the  Congress  must  make 
major  procurement  decisions  with  re- 
spect to  the  B-1  bombor.  the  Trident 
mlssUe.  outfitting  new  Army  divisions. 


and  equipping  Air  Force  tactical  fighter 
wings.  If  the  Congress  approves  the 
President's  requests  in  these  areas,  it 
will  add  bUllonsof  dollars  to  the  defense 
budget  by  fiscal  year  1981.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  can  begin  all  of  these  massive 
new  programs  at  the  present  time  when 
budget  restraint  is  being  required  in  all 
other  programs. 

The  outlay  projections  contained  in 
the  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1977  indicate  that  the  Defense  function 
will  increase  by  an  average  of  10  percent 
per  year  to  a  level  of  $143  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1981.  There  is  little  evidence  that 
the  Department  of  Defoise  is  seriously 
considering  alternatives  which  would 
moderate  this  dramatic  increase. 

The  President's  projections  provide 
for  an  average  rate  of  infiation  of  6  per- 
cent for  purchases,  "comparable"  pay 
and  retirement  costs  after  fiscal  year 
1977,  and  a  real  growth  in  defense  out- 
lays of  approximately  3  percent  per  year 
to  provide  for  increased  technology  and 
force  modernization. 

My  recommendation  would  provide  an 
annual  average  increase  of  6  percent  for 
defense  purchases  to  accommodate  in- 
flation and  technological  improvements. 
It  would  require  modernization  of  the 
military  compensation  structure  and  re- 
vision of  the  civilian  pay  structm-e  in 
order  to  achieve  comparability  on  a  total 
compensation  basis  by  fiscal  year  1981. 
In  the  intervening  period  an  increase  of 
5  percent  per  year  would  be  allowed  to 
cover  cost-of-living  adjustments  in  the 
pay  area.  On  this  basis,  approximately 
$126  billion  will  be  required  for  the  de- 
fense function  by  fiscal  year  1981.  Con- 
tinued modernization  would  be  accom- 
plished with  savings  made  by  the  more 
efficient  use  of  manpower  and  by  reduc- 
ing the  support  and  training  establish- 
ment. 

This  strategy  is  based  on  the  convic- 
tion that  we  can  provide  for  all  of  our 
defense  needs  without  increasing  the 
defense  share  of  the  budget  if  we  are 
willing  to  tackle  the  difficult  and  some- 
times emotional  problems  of  manpower 
costs  and  weapons  systems  and  do  not 
adopt  an  expanded  military  posture  in 
the  world. 

In  focusing  on  the  problem  of  man- 
power costs,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  an 
endorsement  of  the  need  for  each  of  the 
weapons  systems  proposed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  nor  acceptance  of 
the  current  level  of  weapons  system  ac- 
qiiisition  funding.  Rather,  I  believe  that 
the  significant  defense  budget  increases 
provided  in  recent  years,  and  projected 
for  the  future,  are  not  solely  attributable 
to  the  procurement  accoimts.  Their  prime 
cause  is  the  soaring  cost  of  manpower 
and  the  inability  of  the  defense  sector 
to  shrink  its  support  establishment  from 
its  Vietnam  peak  to  a  level  appropriate 
to  support  the  current  forces. 

I  recognize  the  difficulty  of  making 
significant  changes  In  the  niunber  of  per- 
sonnel and  personnel  ccxnpensatlon.  But 
unless  we  correct  Inequities  and  restore 
balance  to  the  defense  budget  we  will 
not  provide  for  Increased  national  secu- 
rity no  matter  how  much  of  our  resources 
we  devote  to  the  defense  budget.  Con- 
versely, if  we  can  make  progress  on  these 
tough  manpower  problems,  we  can  in- 


crease our  national  security  with  little 
or  no  increase  in  defense  spending. 

The  total  cost  of  defense  manpower 
in  fiscal  year  1976  is  estimated  at  54  to 
60  percent  ai  the  total  DOD  budget,  de- 
pending on  varying  definitions  of  what 
should  be  included  under  the  general 
category  of  manpower  costs.  The  costs 
have  risen  dramatically  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  comparability  pay  ssrstem 
in  1968  and  the  development  of  the  all- 
volunteer  force.  Yet.  there  are  no  rMl 
standards  to  determine  the  appropriate 
levels  of  compensation.  Today's  system  of 
compensation  is  more  complicated  than 
comparable.  It  mixes  fringe  benefits  pro- 
vided when  pay  was  abnormally  low  with 
new  benefits  and  pay  increases  added 
separately  and  at  different  times.  As  a 
result,  there  are  now  Indications  that 
military  and  civil  service  compensation — 
except  at  executive  levels— have  exceeded 
what  could  reasonably  be  construed  as 
true  comparability. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to 
face  the  problem  of  cranpensation 
squarely  and  revise  Uie  law  as  necessary 
to  achieve  c(Mnpcu^ility  on  a  total  com- 
pensation basis. 

AH  military  personnel  receive  a  basic 
pay  intended  to  ronunerate  them  for 
services  rendered.  This  is  the  principal 
element  of  military  compensation.  The 
amount  of  basic  pay  is  a  function  of  a 
member's  rank  and  length  of  service  in 
the  Armed  Forces.  Unlike  civil  service 
employees,  who  normally  receive  a  single 
salary,  military  personnel  are  also  en- 
titled to  special  pay,  bonuses,  and  allow- 
ances depending  on  such  factors  as  rank, 
l^igth  of  service,  marital  status,  num- 
ber of  dependents,  type  of  assignment, 
and  location. 

Military  personnel  also  receive  allow- 
ances for  certain  needs  that  civilians 
normally  meet  fnxn  their  salaries.  All 
military  personnel  are  oi titled  to  subsist- 
ence and  quarters  or  cash  allowances  If 
these  are  not  provided  in  kind.  The  spe- 
cific amount  depends  on  a  member's  rsink 
and  number  of  dependents. 

A  tax  advantage  results  because  quar- 
ters and  subsistence  allowances — 
whether  furnished  in  kind  or  in  cash — 
are  not  subject  to  Federal  Income  tax. 
As  of  October  1974.  DOD  estimated  that 
the  annualized  tax  advantage  to  mili- 
tary personnel — that  is,  revenues  fore- 
gone by  the  Treasury — amoimted  to  over 
$1  billion.  Military  personnel  are  also 
covered  by  social  security  on  a  contribu- 
tory basis.  Thus,  at  the  age  of  62  a  mili- 
tary retiree  can  receive  two  annuities 
for  the  same  period  of  service. 

I  suggest  that  the  Congress  decide 
upon  a  comprehensive  definition  of  pay 
and  develop  a  sirstem  of  total  compen- 
sation. This  would  involve: 

One,  translating  all  current  fringe 
benefits  into  real  dollars  and  substituting 
one  military  compensation  package  for 
the  current  system  of  base  pay  and  fringe 
benefits;  this  would  provide  a  clear  pic- 
ture of  the  cost  of  military  compensa- 
tion, which  by  Itself  would  be  a  major 
step  toward  solving  the  manpower  cost 
problem; 

Two,  reforming  the  military  retire- 
ment S3rstem  to  a  vested  system  on  a 
contributory  basis,  and  reviewing  the 
policy  of  providing  retirement  income  to 
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Individuals  In  their  late  thirties  and  early 
forties; 

Three,  correcting  the  system  used  to 
adjust  the  annuities  of  retired  military 
personnel  by  removing  the  so-called  1- 
percent  kicker,  which  has  cost  approxi- 
mately $750  million  in  adjustments  in  ex- 
cess of  actual  inflation;  and 

Pour,  moving  toward  a  selective  reen- 
listment  program,  including  a  reexam- 
ination of  the  reenlistment  bonus  and 
lump  sum  leave  payment  system. 

I  also  recommend  a  close  examination 
of  DOD's  overall  training  costs.  The  es- 
tablishment of  a  stable  Volunteer  Army 
should  lead  to  reduced  training  costs.  In 
fiscal  year  1976,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense estimated  that  training  costs,  ex- 
clusive of  unit  training,  will  be  approxi- 
mately $6.8  billion.  At  any  given  time, 
1  out  of  5  military  personnel  will  be 
Involved  In  some  aspect  of  training,  other 
than  imit  training.  The  student-teacher 
ratio  is  approximately  1.6  to  1.  I  believe 
that  savings  on  the  order  of  $1  billion 
can  be  made  over  the  next  5  years  by  a 
concentrated  review  of  this  area  with  a 
view  toward  consolidation  of  overall 
training  programs  and  elimination  of 
many  marginal  programs. 

Finally,  the  support  establishment  in 
DOD  has  not  decreased  in  proportion  to 
the  reduction  in  forces  since  the  height 
of  the  Vietnam  war.  The  difficult  deci- 
sions on  reducing  the  base  structure  by 
consolidations  and  closings  miist  be 
made.  DOD  witnesses  Indicated  to  the 
Budget  Committee's  Defense  Task  Force 
that  approximately  $1  billion  could  be 
saved  annually  by  base  reaUnement.  Ob- 
viously, this  would  result  in  job  losses  to 
individuals.  However,  if  the  Congress 
were  to  insist  on  a  policy  of  guaranteein 
one  job  offer  witliin  Government  at  the 
same  grade  to  each  person  whose  job  is 
affected  the  personal  hardship  woiild  be 
greatly  minimized. 

FUNCTION  ISO:  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS   ^ 
lOutlays  In  billions  of  dollars| 


Fiscal  year 

1977 

1978    1979    1980 

1981 

Current  servicw  (CBO,  path 

B) 6.8 

President's  budjet 6.8 

Recommended 6.3 

7.  8      8. 5     9. 3 
7.8      7.8      8.1 
7.1      6.9      7.0 

9.9 
8.0 
7.1 

My  projections  for  the  International 
affairs  function,  which  includes  funds 
for  foreign  aid  as  well  as  the  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs,  take  into  account  im- 
portant recent  changes  in  the  world 
political  and  economic  situation. 

Major  oil  discoveries  in  Indonesia, 
Nigeria,  and  elsewhere,  together  with  In- 
creases in  the  world  price  for  raw  mate- 
rials such  as  bauxite  and  phosphates, 
have  significantly  altered  the  economics 
of  many  of  the  less  developed  countries. 
As  a  result,  many  long-time  foreign  aid 
recipients  should  now  be  able  to  finance 
development  through  sales  of  their  re- 
sources to  us.  At  the  same  time,  the 
dramatic  Increases  in  world  petroleum 
prices  have  resulted  in  serious  setbacks 
for  the  economics  of  other  oil-poor 
LDC's.  For  these  coimtries,  continued 
foreign  aid  promises  little  economic  re- 


lief in  the  absence  of  special  pricing  or 
other  economic  considerations  from  the 
oil-producing  nations.  In  addition,  there 
is  continued  debate,  both  within  the  ad- 
ministration and  in  Congress,  about  pro- 
viding foreign  aid  to  countries  that  con- 
sistently pursue  foreign  policies  against 
our  Interests  in  the  United  Nations  and 
elsewhere. 

Based  on  these  considerations,  and  the 
fact  that  foreign  aid  funding  has  not 
historically  been  Increased  to  offset  all 
of  the  cost  of  Inflation,  my  projections 
continue  foreign  economic  and  financial 
assistance  essentially  at  the  level  pro- 
vided in  the  fiscal  year  1976  budget  reso- 
lution. For  security  supporting  assist- 
ance, however,  a  gradual  reduction  from 
the  unusually  high  fiscal  year  1976  levels 
is  projected.  This  assumes  that  progress 
toward  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  Middle 
East  crisis  is  accompanied  by  a  gradual 
reduction  in  the  requirements  for  mili- 
tary and  economic  aid.  For  the  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs  and  exchange  activities, 
the  projections  assume  that  the  full  cost 
of  infiation  must  be  accommodated. 

My  projections  for  the  Export-Import 
Bank  continue  fiscal  year  1976  levels 
through  fiscal  year  1981.  Some  restraint 
in  the  expansion  of  this  export  promo- 
tion program  appears  likely  in  response 
to  QAO  and  congressional  questioning  of 
its  objectives  and  performance.  The  GAO 
has  raised  questions  as  to  whether  the 
Bank  is  expanding  its  loan  portfolio  too 
rapidly  in  comparison  to  its  reserves  and 
as  to  its  short-term  borrowing  to  turn 
over  lower  interest  long-term  loans. 

In  any  event,  continued  expansion  of 
export  promotion  activities  does  not  ap- 
pear necessary  in  a  period  of  floating  ex- 
change rates  and  large  increases  in  non- 
Bank  financed  exports.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  efforts  are  currently  under- 
way between  our  Government  and  other 
countries  to  limit  the  amout  of  export 
promotion  activity  each  supports.  If  the 
fiscal  year  1976  activity  levels  were  con- 
tinued through  the  projection  period, 
spending  levels  woiild  decrease  as  loan 
repayments  Increasingly  offset  new 
program  activities. 

FUNCTION  250:  GENERAL  SCIENCE,  SPACE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

(Outlays  in  billions  of  dottars| 


Fiscal  year— 

1977 

1978    1979    1980 

1981 

Currant  services  (CBO,  path 

B) 5.0 

President's  budgtL 4.5 

Recommended S.0 

5.4  5.S     6.0 

4.6      4.5      4.4 

5.5  5.7      5.7 

6.1 
4.1 
5.4 

Outlays  for  research  in  the  biological, 
physical,  environmental,  and  Earth  sci- 
ences Included  in  this  function  should 
permit  the  continuation  of  program  ac- 
tivities at  current  levels  for  the  near 
term.  By  the  end  of  the  decade,  aggre- 
gate real  program  levels  may  be  reduced 
as  hardware  engineering  and  develop- 
ment requirements,  primarily  for  the  in- 
vestment in  the  Space  Shuttle,  begin 
to  taper  off.  At  that  point,  the  Space 
Shuttle  will  be  operational  as  a  lower 
cost  transportation  vehicle  for  scientific 
research  projects  than  was  previously 
available,  and  Increased  levels  of  re- 


search activity  will  be  possible  even  at 
lower  aggregate  program  levels  for  the 
Earth  and  its  environment. 

The  projected  outlay  level  for  fiscal 
year  1981  is  below  the  current  services 
level  projected  by  CBO.  but  Is  compar- 
able to  the  President's  projected  level 
after  adjusting  for  Inflation  and  for 
certain  technical  changes  in  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  year  1977  budget  presenta- 
tion. While  no  substantial  new  hard- 
ware development  programs  are  antic- 
ipated, this  ouUay  level  should  allow  for 
a  balanced  research  effort  aimed  at  the 
solution  of  current  and  future  problems 
of  resources,  health,  energy,  and  ecol- 
ogy, and  permit  a  reasonable  level  of 
basic  research  to  Increase  our  imder- 
standing  of  the  Earth  and  Its  environ- 
ment. 

FUNCTION  300;  NATURAL  RESOURCES.  ENVIRONMENT.  AND 
ENERGY 

■Outlays  In  btl'ions  of  dollars;  fiscal  years) 

1977    1978    1979    1980      1981 


Current,  services  (CBO,  Path 

B) 14.2  15.8  15.9  15.2  14.8 

President's  budiet 13.8  14.4  15.1  14.9  14.5 

Recommended 15.1  17.9  18.9  19.8  22.7 


My  projecti(»is  in  this  area  provide 
additional  fimdlng  to  resolve  our  na- 
tional energy  dilemma;  and  to  achieve 
the  national  goals  of  clean  water,  but 
with  revisions  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of 
reaching  those  goals. 

A  successful  energy  program  must  in- 
clude funding  to  prepare  the  Nation  to 
withstand  any  future  fuel  emergencies 
while  working  to  make  the  possibility  of 
any  such  emergencies  less  likely.  We  need 
a  civilian  strategic  oil  reserve  of  some 
600  million  barrels,  costing  approximate- 
ly $10  billion  to  build  and  stock  over  a 
7-to-lO-year  period.  This  reserve,  to- 
gether with  State  plans  to  cope  with 
future  fuel  emergencies,  will  enable  the 
United  States  to  avoid  the  kind  of  need- 
less economic  disruption  caused  by  the 
1973  embargo. 

Other  steps  to  weaken  OPEC  control 
of  the  international  oil  market  will  also 
forestall  future  emergencies.  Most  im- 
portant is  the  need  to  develop  a  foreign 
economic  policy  which  rationalizes  the 
interests  of  the  Departments  of  State. 
Defense,  Treasury,  and  Commerce  to 
assure  that  U.S.  policies  foster,  rather 
than  hinder,  the  maximum  develop- 
ment of  oil  supplies  around  the  world. 
Creative  purchasing — through  the  use  of 
oil  import  certificates — to  acquire  the 
Government's  strategic  oil  reserves  can 
support  our  goals.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  dononstrate  and  help  com- 
mercialize new  technologies  for  energy 
conservation  and  production,  creating 
future  options.  Having  the  capability  for 
reduced  energy  dependence  can  be  more 
Important  than  actually  reducing  oil 
Imports. 

The  outlay  differences  between  this 
approach  and  the  President's  budget  re- 
flect a  more  realistic  assessment  of  the 
cost  of  Implementing  an  effective  energy 
program.  In  addition,  this  approach  util- 
izes direct  expenditures,  rather  than  the 
$100  billion  guarantee  program  proposed 
by  the  President. 
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In  the  pollution  control  and  abatement 
area,  my  projections  provide  for  full  uti- 
lization of  current  EPA  construction 
grant  authority  by  fiscal  year  1978,  fol- 
lowed by  a  program  extension  with  ccan- 
parable  fimding.  This  eztoision  should 
result  in  significant  additional  outlajrs 
during  the  projection  period.  As  it  moves 
forward,  we  should  assure  that  our  in- 
vestment Is  efficient  and  effective  and 
that  the  level  of  benefits  matches  the 
level  of  expenditures.  EPA  has  recently 
begun  to  require  cost/benefit  analyses 
and  should  encourage  user-charge  pro- 
grams to  assure  more  economic  ap- 
proa4;hes  to  these  projects. 

Other  programs  in  this  fimction  are 
basically  at  a  current  services  level. 

FUMCTI'N  350:  AGRICULTURE 

(Outlays  in  billions  of  dollars;  fiscal  years) 

1977    1978    1979    198]      1981 


Current  services  (C80.  Path 

B) 2.3  2.5  2.6  2.7  2.8 

Presidents  budget 1.7  2.6  2.6  2.8  2.8 

Recommended 2.0  2.2  2.3  2.5  2.6 


My  projections  in  this  area  provide  for 
a  more  effective  agriculture  program  at 
approximately  current  service  levels. 

Agricultural  [>olicy  is  at  a  crossroad. 
The  need  for  traditional  conmiodity  sup- 
port programs  has  been  reduced  by  ex- 
panded world  demand  for  U.S.  food  and 
fiber  and  by  weather-induced  reductions 
In  supply.  Farm  prices  have  remained 
above  support  levels  and  our  vast  Gov- 
ernment grain  stocks  have  been  depleted. 
While  outiays  in  the  agriculture  func- 
tion were  more  than  $4  billion  annually 
from  1968  through  1973.  less  than  $3  bil- 
lion has  been  spent  each  year  since  1974. 
Price  fluctuations  in  major  agricultural 
commodities  now  have  a  larger  influence 
on  our  Federal  budget  by  their  leverage 
on  the  Consumer  Price  Index  and  their 
Impact  on  foreign  aid  programs  than 
through  direct  changes  In  fimding  for 
the  agricultural  commodity  programs. 

Oiu-  current  agricultural  policy  fails 
to  recognize  the  international  scope  of 
markets,  the  complexities  of  imstable 
food  prices,  or  the  need  for  a  reasonable 
share  of  Federal  dollars  to  assure  food 
production.  Consumers  are  resisting 
severe  food  price  Increases  and  farmers 
are  unsure  about  planting  when  prices 
may  fall.  Worldwide  weather  variations 
necessarily  impact  on  our  domestic  mar- 
ket prices. 

Commodity  programs  should  stabilize 
markets  against  the  short-term  potential 
problems  of  both  surplus  and  shortage. 
The  policy  should  focus  on  domestically 
important  commodities  while  recognizing 
the  international  dimensions  of  the 
problem.  Our  goal  should  be  efficient  food 
production  stabilized  for  consumers  and 
producers  with  an  equitable  distribution 
of  benefits  to  all  participants.  The  pro- 
gram should  emphasize  price  stability 
with  reasonable  bounds  for  potential 
budget  exposure. 

Recent  trends  in  agricultural  research 
have  not  kept  pace  with  Inflation.  The 
niunber  of  research  personnel  In  the 
Agriculture  Research  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  diminished 
20  percent  over  the  last  decade.  Althoufi^ 


research  seldom  has  a  short-term  payoff, 
we  must  Invest  adequately  for  our  future 
needs.  Agricultural  research  deserves  a 
higher  priority  and  should  receive  grad- 
ual real  increases  in  fimding  over  the 
next  5  years.  Through  such  research,  the 
United  States  can  continue  its  long-held 
leading  role  in  world  food  production. 

In  fiscal  year  1977.  the  President  proj- 
ects that  specialized  commodities  such  as 
peanuts,  tobacco,  and  bulk  dairy  products 
will  be  responsible  for  nearly  $600  million 
in  outlays.  Because  these  are  entitiement 
programs.  Congress  has  no  control  over 
expenditures  without  changing  the  basic 
l^islation.  Such  changes  to  reduce  these 
outlays  win  allow  the  Congress  to  rear- 
range priorities  according  to  a  broader 
base  of  national  interests. 

Disaster  payments  estimates  for  major 
commodities  in  fiscal  year  1977  are  just 
under  $400  million.  Farmers  qualify  for 
payments  if  weather  prevents  planting  or 
reduces  crop  yields.  A  federally  spon- 
sored crop  insurance  program  already 
exists  at  marginal  Government  cost,  and 
we  should  encourage  farmers  to  shift 
their  risks  to  that  program. 

Overall,  I  propose  that  we  significantly 
reduce  spending  for  specialized  commod- 
ities and  farm  disaster  pajonents,  with 
the  savings  partially  offset  by  implement- 
ing a  limited  price  stabilization  pol- 
icy and  gradually  increasing  agricultiu-al 
research. 

FUNCTION    400:    COMMERCE   AND    TRANSPORTATION 
(Outlays  in  billions  of  dollars;  fiscal  yearej 

1977    1978    1979    1980      1981 


Current  services  >  (CBO,  Path 

B) 18.4  18.8  19.3  20.3  21.2 

President's  budget 16.5  19.4  19.1  18.7  18.7 

Recommended... 18.2  18.6  19.0  19.4  19.7 


>  Includes  CBO  inflation  adjustment  for  highways. 

In  the  field  of  transportaticm  and  com- 
merce, the  Federal  budget  is  particular- 
ly vulnerable  to  rising  costs  without  a 
commensurate  increase  in  overall  re- 
sults. My  projections  for  this  function 
emphasize  an  internal  reordering  of 
priorities,  a  greater  concern  for  measur- 
ing accomplishment,  and  a  shift  toward 
greater  fiexlbility  in  assistance  programs 
so  that  regional.  State,  and  local  deci- 
sionmakers can  make  responsible  alloca- 
tions of  funds  to  areas  of  greatest  need. 

Such  an  approach  imphes  acceptance 
of  a  number  of  the  transportation  pro- 
gram proix>sals  advanced  in  recent  years 
by  various  administrations.  As  the  goal 
of  a  completed  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem comes  closer  into  view,  the  era  of 
massive  new  highway  construction  is 
probably  at  an  end  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  As  we  design  our  transportation 
programs  for  the  post-Interstate  era,  in- 
creasing recognition  should  be  given  to 
the  diverse  transportation  problems  of 
individual  States  and  communities.  In 
some  areas,  major  investment  in  urban 
mass  transportation  and  intercity  rail 
freight  systems  will  be  appropriate,  while 
less  densely  populated  States  will  find 
continued  highway  Investment  a  better 
means  of  reaching  their  transportation 
and  mobility  goals. 

The  newly  passed  railroad  aid  pro- 
gram, as  well  as  the  ongoing  highway 


and  transit  programs,  provide  major  re- 
sources for  surface  transportation  im- 
provement. Each  needs  to  be  funded 
adequately,  but  with  a  concern  for  avoid- 
ing overlaps  and  duplication  of  effort. 
Current  steps  to  assure  cost-effective 
major  investments  should  be  applied 
across-the-board  to  all  transportation 
programs.  Ultimately,  we  may  find  that 
a  consolidated  transportation  fimd  is  a 
more  sensible  and  efficient  approach  to 
meeting  needs. 

Under  my  approach,  surface  transpor- 
tation outlays  would  grow  at  a  signif- 
icantly higher  rate  than  in  the  Presi- 
dent's projections,  since  the  recom- 
mended program  reflects  both  inflation 
and  a  broadening  of  the  function  to  pro- 
vide for  major  new  rail  investments  con- 
tained in  recently  passed  legislatiozL  In 
total,  however,  the  recommended  pro- 
gram implies  a  rate  of  outlays  somewhat 
less  than  an  inflated  current  services 
level,  reflecting  the  impact  of  program 
consolidation  and  concern  for  balance 
between  user  tax  receipts  and  program 
authorizations.  In  aggregate,  surface 
transportation  spending  under  the  rec- 
ommended program  is  projected  to  reach 
$12.6  billion  in  1981,  which  is  nearly  $2 
billion  above  the  President's  projections 
but  $0.5  billion  below  inflated  current 
services. 

Other  programs,  both  In  transporta- 
tion and  In  commerce,  which  provide 
subsidies  to  various  sectors  need  careful 
scrutiny  in  line  with  the  general  ap- 
proach to  the  budget  and  the  economy. 
Federal  outlasrs  in  such  areas  as  mari- 
time subsidies,  airline  subsidies  and  air- 
port construction,  postal  subsidies,  rail 
passenger  service,  transit  operating  sub- 
sidies, small  business  aid.  research  and 
development,  and  other  aids  to  business 
must  be  ezlunined  closely.  Rather  than 
allowing  such  programs  to  grow  im- 
checked,  we  must  be  assured  that  they 
are  achieving  their  intended  purpose,  in 
an  efficient  fashion;  that  this  purpose 
still  rates  high  in  our  national  priorities; 
that  direct  aid  is  not  being  duplicated 
by  tax  expenditures;  and  that  a  reform 
of  economic  regiUation  could  not  achieve 
similar  goals.  With  these  criteria  In 
mind,  it  is  possible  to  restrain  the  growth 
in  commerce  and  transportation  outlays 
to  a  rate  below  that  forecast  by  a  cur- 
rent services  approach.  In  aggr^ate,  a 
projected  rate  of  outlays  based  on  these 
criteria  would  produce  $7.2  billion  in 
1981  outlays  for  the  commerce  and  trans- 
portation functions,  excluding  surface 
transportation  and  the  mortgage  credit 
and  thrift  Insurance  subfimctions.  This 
is  $1  billion  less  than  the  current  services 
projection. 

In  the  mortgage  credit  and  thrift  In- 
surance area,  outlays  should  approxi- 
mate the  Congressional  Budget  Office's 
current  services  projections  which  call 
for  a  net  balance  of  $-0.1  billion  in  this 
fimction  by  1981.  Under  normal  eco- 
nomic circumstances,  receipts  from  the 
various  thrift  insurance  agencies  should 
exceed  expenditures  by  a  considerable 
degree,  and  thus  offset  the  net  outlays 
under  the  housing  programs.  This  will 
be  possible  only  within  the  context  of  a 
sound  economy,  permitting  a  decline  in 
the  abnormally  high  rate  of  FHA  mort- 
gage foreclosures  and  a  realistic  program 
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for  the  disposition  of  acquired  properties 
and  mortgages. 

FUNCTION  450:  COMMUNITY  AND  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
lOutlays  in  biUions  o(  dolUrs;  fiscal  yMrs] 

1977    1S7I    1979    1910     1991 


Current  MfvicM  (CBO,  Path 

B) 7.7  8.3  10  8.1  13 

President's  budgtL 5.5  10  6.2  10  6.1 

Recommended 7.2  10  7.7  7.6  7.6 


In  the  1974  Housing  Act,  the  Congress 
consolidated  a  series  of  similar  categori- 
cal grant-in-aid  programs  into  a  single, 
flexible  community  development  block 
grant  program.  The  new  block  grant  pro- 
gram, now  in  its  second  year  of  funding 
and  a  principal  program  of  support  to 
the  Nation's  local  governments,  shows 
signs  of  being  a  successful  improvement 
over  past  categorical  approaches.  As 
such,  this  block  grant  experience  may  be 
useful  as  a  guide  for  similar  reforms  in 
other  sectors  of  the  Federal  budget.  The 
projection  calls  for  a  continuation  of  the 
community  development  block  grant  at 
a  level  necessary  to  maintain  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  program,  and  at  a 
moderately  expanded  level  if,  after  the 
third  year  of  the  program,  its  results 
justify  that  expansion. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
bulk  of  the  Federal  programs  that  impact 
upon  the  residents  of  our  major  urban 
areas  will  necessarily  be  in  such  activities 
as  elementary  and  secondary  education, 
health,  and  income  maintenance,  rather 
than  in  the  form  of  direct  assistance  to 
local  governments.  By  providing  for  a 
moderate  expansion  in  the  funding  of 
the  community  development  block  grant 
program,  Congress  can  help  retard  fur- 
ther deterioration  in  the  quality  of  life 
in  our  Nation's  major  urban  areas.  The 
expansion  in  funding  should  be  no  more 
than  moderate,  however,  in  order  to  spur 
State  governments  into  recognizing  that 
the  solutions  to  many  problems  in  cen- 
tral cities  will  have  to  be  sought  through 
their  ability  to  reach  with  programs 
and  taxation  the  suburban  areas  sur- 
rounding those  cities. 

In  area  and  regional  development,  ex- 
penditures to  date  on  activities  of  the 
Economic  Development  Administration. 
Regional  Action  Planning  Commissions, 
and  Appalachian  regional  development 
programs  have  not  produced  results  that 
would  jiistlfy  expanded  funding  in  the 
future.  These  efforts — and.  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, the  related  efforts  of  the  Farmers 
Home    Administration — have    produced 
only  marginally  useful  results,  with  fvmd- 
Ing  spread  thinly  across  wide  areas  of  the 
coimtry,  generally  outside  of  established 
urban  areas  or  potential  growth  centers. 
There  is  a  clear  need  to  simplify  and  con- 
solidate our  many  disparate  and  imco- 
ordinated  programs  of  economic  and  re- 
gional development.  If  future  expendi- 
tures cannot  be  focused  more  dramatic- 
ally upon  the  strengthening  of  existing 
urban  communities  or  potentially  viable 
rural  growth  centers,  gradual  phasedown 
of  these  prograihs  should  begin  in  fiscal 
year  1977. 

Funding  for  other  programs  in  the 
community  and  regional  development 
function  are  either  held  to  current  serv- 


ices levels  or  are  reduced.  A  number  of 
these  various  activities  appear  to  war- 
rant serious  evaluation  and  possible 
phasing  down  or  out  where  the  end  prod- 
uct of  the  programs  has  fallen  far  short 
of  the  original  goals  set  by  Congress. 


FUNCTION  500:  EDUCATION.  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING. 
AND  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

(Outlays  in  billions  of  dollars;  fiscal  years] 

1977    1979    1979    1990      1981 


Current  services  (CBO.  Patli 

B) 21.4  22.4  23.1  23.5  24.3 

President's  budget 16.6  15.3  15.3  15.3  15.3 

Recommended 22.3  21.6  21.0  21.3  22.1 


My  projections  in  this  important  area 
provide  for  real  growth  in  high  priority 
education  programs,  a  reorientation  of 
certain  manpower  activities,  and  a 
steady  level  of  social  services  funding. 

Education:  The  Federal  Government 
has  placed,  and  should  continue  to  place, 
the  highest  priority  on  aiding  those  who 
are  educationally  disadvantaged,  either 
because  of  insufBcient  income  or  mem- 
bership In  a  racial  or  ethnic  minority.  It 
is  the  States'  primary  responsibility  to 
provide  education  to  their  citizens.  TTie 
Federal  Government  has  a  legitimate  re- 
sponsibility to  help  redress  inequities  in 
the  provision  of  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity both  within  and  between  States 
and  to  achieve  at  least  a  minimum  level 
of  education. 

Elementary  and  secondary  education 
programs,  costing  about  $4.6  billion  In 
fiscal  year  1976,  should  be  funded  at  cur- 
rent  services    levels    overaU.    Increases 
above  these  levels  should  be  considered 
only  when  there  is  additional  evidence 
that  school  districts  are  using  assistance 
to    substantially    increase    educational 
achievement,  and  that  local  taxpayers 
are    willing    to    support    their    schools 
through  local  tax  efforts.  Presently,  im- 
plementation of  the  title  I  program  varies 
markedly  among  school  districts,  making 
generalizations  about  its  effectiveness  im- 
possible. Regulations  should  be  written 
for  title  I  setting  forth  basic  standards, 
including  fimding  restrictions  to  encour- 
age a  more  unified  intensive  approach  to 
reducing  reading  and  math  deficiencies. 
Approximately  half  of  the  expendi- 
tures for  the  Impact  Aid  program  should 
be   continued;    the   balance   should   be 
phased  out.  Three  categories  of  students 
are  counted  in  funding  school  districts 
affected  by  the  presence  of  Federal  activ- 
ity. Category  A,  42  percent,  includes  those 
children  whose  parents  both  live  and 
work  on  Federal  property  and  therefore 
do  not  pay  property  taxes.  Category  B, 
48  percent,  includes  those  children  whose 
parents  either  live  or  work  on  Federal 
property.  Category  C,  10  percent.  Is  com- 
prised of  those  students  whose  parents 
either  live  or  work  In  low-cost  public 
housing. 

While  funding  of  categories  A  and  C 
should  continue,  category  B  falls  out- 
side any  legitimate  aim  of  impact  aid. 
An  estimated  99  percent  of  category  B 
children  reside  on  private  taxable  land 
giving  a  soiu-ce  of  revenue  for  school 
districts.  In  addition,  the  presence  of  the 
Federal  Government,  as  an  employer, 
adds  to  the  economic  base  of  the  com- 


munity. I  recommend  that  funding  for 
category  B  students  be  phased  out  by 
fiscal  year  1981. 

Fimding  for  emergency  school  aid 
should  also  be  phased  out  by  fiscal  year 
1981.  Under  the  law,  school  districts 
must  continue  to  correct  segregation; 
but  the  original  objective  of  the  program 
was  to  meet  a  temporary  condition, 
rather  than  to  build  a  permanent  pro- 
gram. Where  desegregation  results  in  a 
greater  infiux  of  poor  children,  the  title 
I  program  is  a  more  appropriate  aid  to 
local  districts. 

Growth  in  higher  education  funding  is 
a  major  issue  facing  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Direct  student  aid  and  insti- 
tutional subsidies  have  successfully  en- 
couraged substantial  increases  in  par- 
ticipation among  the  targeted  low-in- 
come and  ethnic  groups.  Projections 
show  that  higher  education  enrollments 
are  rising  and  that  minority  students' 
demand  for  increased  education  exceeds 
that  of  the  general  college-age  popula- 
tion. Even  though  middle-income  stu- 
dents attain  higher  education  levels  at 
nearly  three  times  the  rate  of  very  low- 
income  students,  middle- income  families 
are  finding  it  difficult  to  finance  their 
children's  education.  Hence,  expansion 
of  student  aid  is  recommended. 

The     basic     education     opportunity 
grants — BEOGS — program   is   a   major 
source  of  financing  higher  education  and 
provides  assistance   to  all  students  at 
different  rates  depending  mainly  upon 
family  income,  adjusted  by  value  of  as- 
sets   and    cost    of    institution.    While 
BEOGS  has  succeeded  in  accompUshlng 
one  Federal  goal;  namely,  access  to  high- 
er education,  it  fails  to  accomplish  the 
other  goal,  choice.  BEOGS  fails  to  equal- 
ize choice  among  all  income  levels  of 
applicants  since  no  student  can  receive 
more  than  half  the  cost  of  attending 
school.  Thus,  lower  Income  students  re- 
ceive lower  awards  than  higher  Income 
students  because  they  attend  low-cost 
colleges.  In  order  to  encourage  choice 
for  all  students,  it  is  recommended  that 
different  grant  criteria   be   considered, 
based  upon  the  income  of  the  student 
rather  than  the  cost  of  the  college.  Such 
an  approach  requires  increased  funding. 
Adoption   of   these   recommendations 
would  result  in  a  projected  outlay  level 
of  approximately  $12  billion  for  educa- 
tion programs  in  fiscal  year  1981,  ap- 
proximately a  current  services  level  of 
fimding. 

Employment  and  training  programs: 
I  believe  our  overall  approach  to  employ- 
ment and  training  activities  should  con- 
centrate resources  with  the  highest  net 
employment  effect  on  those  population 
groups  which  stand  to  benefit  most.  We 
must  change  existing  programs  so  they 
can  better  relate  to  the  labor  market. 

Although  existing  programs  and  ac- 
tivities now  focus  on  the  disadvantaged 
and  imemployed,  it  would  be  more  bene- 
ficial to  all  groups  if  a  broader  spectrum 
of  the  labor  force  were  served.  Employ- 
ers would  be  more  interested  In  partici- 
pating in  a  broader  based  program.  They 
have  expressed  concern  about  the  current 
ability  of  State  employment  services  to 
refer  qualified  workers.  Broadening  the 
base  of  the  program  to  Include  place- 
ment and  upgrading  activities  for  higher 
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skilled  workers  and  individuals  with  a 
strong  attachment  to  the  labor  force 
would  stimulate  increased  participation 
by  employers  and  create  more  job  op- 
portunitles  for  the  disadvantaged  and 
unemployed. 

My  projections  provide  for  continuing 
the  employment  and  training  programs 
provided  under  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
plojrment  and  Training  Act — CETA — 
with  certain  changes  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jective of  serving  a  more  diverse  p(H>ula- 
tion.  These  changes  will  affect  the  law's 
eligibUitar  targeting  for  prime  q?onsor 
programs  for  on-the-job  training,  work 
experience,  and  skill  training.  The  pres- 
ent program  level  would  be  continued, 
adjusted  each  year  for  inflation. 

In  addition,  in  order  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  disadvantaged  youth,  an 
immediate  and  substantial  increase  in 
Job  Corps  funding  is  recommended  in 
fiscal  year  1977,  through  transfer  of 
funds  from  the  CETA  title  I  programs. 
This  approach  offers  optimum  utilization 
of  the  one  program  which  is  directed 
specifically  to  the  inner-city  youth  who 
have  the  highest  unemplojmient  rate. 
However,  Summer  Youth,  a  program 
directed  at  the  same  target  group,  is 
projected  to  be  phased  down  in  fiscal  year 
1977  and  then  discontinued  as  a  national 
program  in  the  summer  of  1978,  as  the 
economy  turns  upward  and  the  youth 
unemployment  rate  drops. 

The  current  level  of  "countercyclical" 
public  service  jobs  funding — CETA  title 
VI — assumed  in  the  second  budget 
resolution  will  fund  350,000  jobs  in  fiscal 
year  1976.  This  level  should  be  main- 
tained through  fiscal  year  1977,  witii  a 
phasedown  starting  at  the  beginning  of 
fiscal  year  1978.  A  15-month  phasedown 
will  allow  State  and  local  governments  to 
absorb  those  who  could  be  hired  due  to 
normal  growth  in  their  pasTOlls.  Growth 
in  State  and  local  employment  was 
halted  during  the  recession;  with  an  up- 
turn in  the  economy,  it  is  assumed  that 
these  governments  will  expand  their  pay- 
rolls and  thus  reduce  the  need  for  thin 
program.  The  present  level  of  the  "transi- 
tional" public  service  employment  pro- 
gram— CETA  title  n — ^for  structurally 
imemployed,  which  funds  approximately 
75,000  jobs  each  year,  would  be  main- 
tained. 

Projected  outlays  for  employment  and 
training  programs  are  estimated  at  $5.6 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1981. 
"Social  services:  My  projections  call  for 
maintaining  the  present  level  of  fund- 
ing for  social  services,  which  permits 
grants  up  to  the  $2.5  billion  ceiling.  In 
addition,  programs  for  the  aging,  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  and  developmental 
disabilities  should  be  maintained  at 
present  levels,  adjusted  for  inflation.  I 
believe  that  the  Congress  should  move 
toward  the  block  grant  approach  in  this 
area  to  provide  States  greater  flexibility 
in  program  management. 

FUNCTION  550:  HEALTH 
[Outlays  in  billions  of  doilan;  fiscal  years) 


1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

Current  services  (CBO,  Path 

B).  _ 

President's  budget.. 

Recommended ^ 

37.7 
34.4 
37.4 

42.1 
37.7 
4M 

46.8 
40.3 
46.5 

52.7 
43.4 
51.1 

57.3 
47.0 
55.2 

lliere  is  widespread  concern  over  the 
spiraling  costs  of  health  care  in  the 
United  States  and  the  increasing  share 
of  the  gross  national  product  devoted  to 
health  without  accc«npanying  improve- 
ments in  the  health  status  of  the  popula- 
tion. In  spite  of  our  concern,  we  should 
not  demand,  as  the  President  has  done 
in  the  1977  budget,  that  the  most  vulner- 
able groups  in  our  society  bear  the  brunt 
of  checking  the  inflation  in  health  costs. 
I  propose  that  we  reaffirm  the  Federal 
responsibility  for  the  health  needs  of  the 
aged,  the  poor,  and  the  disabled.  Reforms 
in  medicare  and  medicaid  should  be  di- 
rected toward  making  health  care  more 
accessible  and  more  available  to  these  dis- 
advantaged persons,  and  not,  as  the  Pres- 
ident has  proposed,  making  necessary 
health  services  more  costly  and  less  as- 
sured. 

To  control  medical  care  prices,  I  am 
proposing  that  the  Federal  Government 
establish  a  realistic  and  reasonable  pric- 
ing policy  for  institutional  care  provided 
through  medicare  and  medicaid.  The 
price  poUcy  should  not  consist  of  rigid 
cost  controls  as  the  President  has  pro- 
posed. Instead,  reimbursement  rates  for 
hospitals  and  other  institutions  partici- 
pating in  medicare  and  medicaid  should 
be  adjusted  annually  according  to  metro- 
politan or  regional  indices  of  health  costs. 
Federal  increases  in  reimbursements 
should  be  limited  to  133  percent  of  each 
region's  CPI  for  all  services.  This  ap- 
proach would  limit  the  increase  in  hos- 
pital reimbursements  in  fiscal  year  1977 
to  about  10  percent,  declining  to  about 
8%  percent  in  fiscal  year  1978.  Further- 
more, I  would  hope  that  the  major  pri- 
vate insurers  of  health  care  in  the  Na- 
tion will  adopt  a  similar  reimbursement 
policy  so  that  institutional  providers  can- 
not simply  pass  those  costs  disaUowed  by 
the  Federal  Government  on  to  privately 
insured  patients.  If  this  ix>licy  is  not  suc- 
cessful, rigid  cost  controls  will  be  neces- 
sary. 

In  addition  to  a  fiexible  program  of 
cost  amtrol,  we  must  place  added  em- 
phasis on  those  programs  which  have 
demonstrated  capacity  for  improving  the 
effectiveness  of  our  health  care  delivery 
system: 

Health  maintenance  organizations — 
HMO — can  reduce  the  use  of  high-cost 
hospital  care  and  provide  a  useful  alter- 
native to  fee-for-service  health  care; 

Professional  standards  review  organi- 
zations— ^PSRO — ^through  peer  review, 
can  significantly  affect  the  length  of 
hospital  and  nursing  home  care  and 
eliminate  unneeded  admissions;  and 

Comprehensive  health  planning  at 
community  and  State  levels  offers  the 
opportunity  for  careful  matching  of  de- 
livery capability  with  community  health 
service  needs  and  elimination  of  surplus 
capacity  and  unnecessary  duplication. 

In  addition  to  these  demonstrated 
programs,  we  must  move  more  rapidly 
to  expand  home  health  care  arrange- 
ments and  intensify  efforts  to  make  pre- 
ventive health  care  a  reality.  While  ad- 
ditional investment  in  these  efforts  will 
not  bear  an  Immediate  return,  they  will 
begin  by  1980  to  moderate  the  annual 
rate  of  increase  in  medicare  and  medi- 
caid expenditures. 

The     administration's     proposal     to 


create  a  $10  billion  block  grant  by  fold- 
ing medicaid  and  15  other  programs  into 
one  funding  mechanism  is  deficient  on 
many  grounds:  It  contains  insufficient 
funds;  it  provides  no  safeguards  to  as- 
sure continuation  of  necessary  services 
or  maintain  quality  of  care:  and  it  com- 
bines grants  to  State  health  departmento 
and  private  community  agencies,  serv- 
ice grants  and  planning  grants,  pro- 
rams  funded  by  formulas  and  programs 
by  project,  programs  covering 
ical  health,  mental  health,  and 
of  the  retarded.  This  confusing 
conflicting  collection  can  only  create 
disorder  at  the  State  and  local  levels  and 
have  a  severe,  negative  effect  on  health 
care. 

However,  the  concept  of  combining 
categorical  programs  into  a  single  simpli- 
fied grant  has  merit,  if  applied  judi- 
ciously. I  believe  Congress  should  care- 
fully consider  an  initial  block  grant  which 
combines  those  formula  grant  health 
programs  which  now  flow  through  State 
health  departments.  Project  grant  pro- 
grams would  be  folded  into  the  block 
grant  as  their  current  authorizations  ex- 
pire, but  with  provisions  to  protect  ezist- 
ing  grantees.  Through  this  approach,  we 
will  simplify  administration  and  Improve 
coordination  without  the  disarray  tiie 
President's  approach  would  introduce. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  we  must  es- 
tablish and  implement  a  system  of  na- 
tional health  insurance  designed  to  give 
all  Americans  su:cess  to  good  care;  end 
flnancial  hardship  caused  by  illness;  im- 
prove the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of 
the  health  care  delivery  system;  and  pro- 
vide incentives  to  botJi  providers  and 
consumers  of  health  care  to  hold  down 
costs.  No  matter  which  of  the  several 
proposals  for  health  insurance  one  ex- 
amines, the  impact  on  Federal  spending 
will  be  significant.  A  program  of  national 
health  insurance  should  not  be  financed 
by  borrowing  as  though  it  were  a  tem- 
porary or  emergency  measure.  It  should 
be  psdd  for  from  available  revenues.  We 
must  be  realistic  and  admit  that  we  can- 
not afford  a  new  and  comprehensive  na- 
tional health  insurance  program  until 
our  budget  potential  sie^iificantly  ex- 
pands. 

FV)rtunately,  I  believe  that  day  is  not 
far  off.  It  is  my  expectation  that  by  fiscal 
year  1980  the  Federal  budget  -vill  be  in 
a  position  to  Implement  such  new  initi- 
atives as  NHI.  Since  most  experts  main- 
tain that  a  2-year  period  following  enact- 
ment of  the  law  will  be  required  to  de- 
velop the  administrative  structure  and 
operating  rules  for  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  national  health  insurance,  I  be- 
lieve that  fiscal  year  1977  is  the  appro- 
priate year  for  Congress  to  pass  the  basic 
legislation.  However,  my  projections  do 
not  include  funding  for  NHI  because  "f 
uncertainty  over  the  costs  of  such  a 
program. 

FUNCTION  600:  INCOME  SECURITY 
( Outlays  In  billions  of  dollars;  fiscal  years] 


1977    1978    1979    1980 

1981 

Current  services  (CBO,  Path 

B) 144.8  158.8  172.6  186.0 

President's  budget ...137.1  147.1  158.3  170.1 

Recommended 139.6  149.4  162.6  177.7 

199.2 
182.9 
193.5 
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Of  an  the  functions  In  the  Federal 
budget,  income  security  is  the  most  sen- 
sitive to  economic  conditions.  For  ex- 
ample, the  lower  unemployment  rate  as- 
sumption in  my  projections  produces  a 
$5.9  billion  difference  from  the  CBO  cur- 
rent services  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
Even  with  low  unemplojrment  and  mod- 
erate inflation,  however,  the  costs  of  in- 
come security  programs  will  increase. 
These  outlay  Increases  result  from  de- 
mographic and  social  trends,  such  as  the 
increasing  number  of  both  retirees  and 
female-headed  families,  as  well  as  from 
the  automatic  indexing  to  the  cost-of- 
living  of  retirement  programs  and  sev- 
eral of  the  major  assistance  programs. 
Assistance  programs :  One  of  the  most 
troublesome  and  controversial  Federal 
programs  continues  to  be  cash  assist- 
ance, or  welfare.  The  fallings  of  the  cur- 
rent program  are  obvious  to  aU.  Case- 
workers,    recipients,    welfare    program 
managers,   and   the  general   public  all 
decry   the  combination  of  low  benefit 
levels  in  some  States  and  high  benefit 
levels  in  others,  high  administrative  costs 
and  high  error  rates,  benefits  that  com- 
bine with  other  income-tested  programs 
to  exceed  by  a  substantial  margin  the 
value  of  working  for  a  living,  and  the 
exclusion  of  some  groups  of  the  needy 
population  from  coverage  because  ;hey 
do  not  fit  the  current  categories  of  as- 
sistance. 

In  1974  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Policy  com- 
pleted an  exhaustive  study  of  welfare 
problems  and  reform  proposals.  Based 
on  this  study,  the  Subcommittee  recom- 
mended that  Aid  to  Families  With  De- 
pendent Children— AFDC— and  food 
stamps  be  replaced  with  a  single  pro- 
gram of  need-related  grants  and  rebat- 
able  tax  credit  to  be  administered 
through  the  national  tax  system  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  The  grants 
are  based  on  family  size  and  income.  Tax 
credits  replace  the  current  personal  ex- 
emptions and  are  rebatable  when  they 
exceed  tax  liability.  The  program  is  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  extreme  variations 
by  State  in  current  payments  levels,  to 
supplement  all  low-income  groups  more 
equitably,  to  bring  all  current  income- 
related  programs  under  control  through 
explicit  coordination  mechanisms,  and 
to  strengthen  the  incentive  to  work.  Ad- 
ditionally, it  offers  substantial  tax  relief 
to  moderate-income  persons. 

This  reform  plan  is  attracting  increas- 
ing support.  I  propose  its  implementa- 
tion in  four  annual  stages  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1978.  The  first  step  is  the 
shift  from  personal  exemptions  to  non- 
rebatable  tax  credits,  a  step  that  begins 
the  tax  relief  aspect  of  the  plan.  The 
second  step  replaces  the  child  care  in- 
come-tax deduction  with  a  standard  em- 
ployment expense  deducUon.  The  third 
adds  dependents'  coverage  to  the  sup- 
plemental security  Income — SSI— pro- 
gram. The  final,  and  most  important. 
phase  of  implementation  would  take 
place  in  fiscal  year  1981  when  the  per- 
sonal tax  credits  would  become  rebat- 
able. AFDC  and  food  stamps  would  be 
terminated,  and  the  need-related  grants 
would  begin.  Appendix  C  contains  a  brief 
description  of  the  plan. 
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Projecting  the  costs  of  this  new  pro- 
gram 5  years  into  the  future  Is  neces- 
sarily uncertain.  I  have  come  down  on 
the  side  of  caution  in  projecting  maxi- 
mum costs.  Benefits  are  set  at  moderate 
levels,  and  it  is  possible,  as  fiscal  year 
1981  approaches,  that  both  grants  and 
tax  credits  will  be  raised  somewhat  above 
the  levels  assumed  here.  By  that  time, 
however,  there  will  be  ample  funds 
available  for  such  an  increase.  Assuming 
Implementation  of  the  new  program,  out- 
lays for  tisslstance  programs  are  pro- 
jected at  approximately  $39  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1981. 

Social  security:  By  fiscal  year  1981, 
the  number  of  beneficiaries  will  have  in- 
creased by  4.6  million  from  current  lev- 
els. In  addition,  even  assuming  a  mod- 
eration of  inflation  to  5  percent  by  fiscal 
1980-81.  the  cost  of  indexing  this  pro- 
gram to  the  cost  of  living  will  account 
for  69  percent  of  the  projected  increase 
in  outlays  to  approximately  $122  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1981. 

Over  the  past  year,  much  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  financial  solvency 
of  the  social  security  trust  funds.  There 
are  two  areas  of  concern.  First,  the  com- 
bined impact  of  infiation-based  in- 
creases in  outlays  and  unemployment- 
caused  decreases  In  revenues  from  the 
payroll  tax  has  pushed  the  system  into 
a  short-term  deficit.  Second,  the  system 
faces  significant  long-term  financing 
problems  stemming  from  the  overcom- 
pensation for  inflation  in  the  current 
system — often  called  coupling — and  the 
increasing  percentage  of  aged  persons 
projected  as  the  postwar  baby  boom 
reaches  retirement  age  early  in  the  next 
century. 

The  administration  has  proposed  an 
Increase  in  the  payroll  tax  to  deal  with 
the  short-term  problem.  It  Is  not  clear 
that  such  an  increase  is  needed.  By  fiscal 
year  1981,  with  no  change  In  law,  the  ad- 
ministration estimates  that  the  three 
social  security  trust  funds  will  have  an 
annual  surplus  of  $4  billion  and  combined 
trust  fund  balances  of  $52.4  billion.  If  the 
administration's  proposed  Increase  in  the 
payroll  tax— 0.3  percent  for  both  em- 
ployers/employees effective  January  1. 
1977 — is  enacted,  and  if  Congress  accepts' 
the  benefit  adjustments  proposed  in  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1977  budget,  the 
fiscal  year  1981  surplus  would  be  $26.8 
billion  and  the  combined  balances  $175.2 
billion. 

A  tax  Increase  should  not  be  necessary 
over  the  next  5  years  if  taxes  currenUy 
allocated  to  the  medicare  trust  fund  are 
reallocated  to  the  OASDI  funds.  This  will 
eliminate  the  danger  of  retarding  the 
current  economic  recovery  by  increasing 
payroll  taxes.  It  will  also  provide  time 
for  public  debate  on  the  equity  questions 
as  to  the  current  payroll  tax  and  benefit 
structure,  particularly  the  financing  of 
wives,  widows,  and  dependents  benefits. 

Some  Immediate  steps  need  to  be  taken 
on  the  benefit  side,  however.  Legislation 
is  needed  to  insure  that  infiatlon  is  not 
reflected  twice  In  the  pensions  of  those 
later  to  retire:  once  in  their  wage  his- 
tory— benefits  are  computed  on  the  basis 
of  average  wages,  which  rise  with  infia- 
tion — and  once  in  the  Indexed  part  of  the 
benefit  calculation.  The  benefit  formula 


Is  changed  permanently  each  time  a  cost- 
of-living  increase  is  granted. 

The  administration's  fiscal  year  1977 
budget  proposes  to  end  this  overcompen- 
sation for  inflation — coupling — by  freez- 
ing the  current  relationship  between 
benefits  and  preretirement  Income.  Im- 
plementation of  some  decoupling  pro- 
posal is  feasible  by  January  1,  1978.  and 
is  assumed  here.  This  will  correct  a  long- 
term  financing  problem  which  would 
ultimately  result  in  a  large  number  of 
workers  receiving  social  security  benefits 
higher  than  the  wages  they  had  received 
while  working.  In  the  short  term,  there 
will  not  be  significant  cost  savings— $200 
million  In  outlay  savings  by  fiscal  year 
1981.  In  the  long  term,  however,  decou- 
pling could  eliminate  about  half  of  the 
projected  social  security  deficit. 

Benefit  changes  with  potential  for 
more  Immediate  savings  that  are  as- 
simied  in  my  projections  include: 

Freezing  the  minimum  benefit  stand- 
ard effective  June  30.  1976:  The  mini- 
mum benefit — currently  $101  per 
month — was  originally  instituted  for  ad- 
ministrative convenience.  In  order  to 
avoid  sending  small  checks,  no  pasmients 
of  less  than  $10  were  to  be  made.  Over 
time,  the  minimum  benefit  has  been 
raised  substantially  and  transformed  in- 
to an  antipoverty  device.  Its  current  ef- 
fectiveness as  an  antipoverty  tool  can 
be  questioned  on  two  grounds : 

The  new  SSI  program  provides  bene- 
fits to  aged,  blind,  or  disabled  recipients 
that  are  higher  than  the  social  security 
minimum  benefit — $158  a  month  versus 
$101  for  an  individual  and  $237  versus 
$152  for  a  couple.'  SSI  recipients  who  also 
receive  social  security  benefits  receive 
only  $20  a  month  more  in  total  Income 
than  If  they  received  no  social  security. 
Thus,  the  minimum  benefit  is  only  worth 
$20. 

The  mlnimmn  benefit  has  Increasingly 
become  a  windfall  benefit  to  people  not 
in  need.  About  40  percent  of  retired  Fed- 
eral civil  servants  also  receive  social 
security,  and  about  one-third  of  them 
receive  the  minimum  benefit. 

Fiscal  year  1981  savings  would  be  about 
$1  bilUon. 

Phasing  out  student  benefits  over  a 
4 -year  period:  Benefits  are  paid  to  chil- 
dren of  retired,  disabled  or  deceased  per- 
sons with  social  security  coverage  when 
these  children  are  attending  school  full- 
time  between  ages  18  and  22.  Normally, 
children's  benefits  end  at  age  18.  Over 
the  years,  this  program  has  become  es- 
sentially an  educational  stipend,  not  a 
dependent's  benefit.  It  is  not  based  on 
scholastic  achievement  or  need.  Its  edu- 
cational assistance  might  be  more  ef- 
ficiently provided  through  programs  pri- 
marily concerned  with  educational  fi- 
nancing rather  than  through  social  se- 
curity. The  gross  savings  In  fiscal  year 
1981.  exclusive  of  increased  costs  in  edu- 
cational programs,  are  estimated  to  be 
$1.8  billion;  $400  million  has  been  added 
to  the  fiscal  year  1981  recommendation 

»  Additionally,  many  States  supplement  SSI 
benefits  at  relatively  high  levels.  Callfomla, 
for  example,  guarantees  up  to  $546  a  month 
to  an  aged  couple  living  alone  (the  $237 
Federal  grant  plus  a  State  grant  of  $309). 
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for  education  to  cover  the  increased 
costs  In  educational  programs. 

Unemployment  compensation:  Unem- 
plo3rment  compensation  programs  will 
continue  to  provide  income  support  tc 
workers  temporarily  out  of  the  labor 
market.  Legislation  is  assumed  that  will 
broaden  coverage  as  of  January  1977 
and  immediately  raise  the  imemplosmaent 
tax  rate  and,  in  1977,  the  taxable  wage 
base  to  restore  the  imemployment  trust 
fund  to  a  self-sufiBcIent  financing  basis 
by  1981.  Because  of  the  broadened  cov- 
erage under  the  regular  State  unemploy- 
ment insurance  programs,  no  renewal 
is  assumed  for  the  Special  Unemploy- 
ment Assistance — SUA — ^program.  Also, 
the  temporary  extensions  of  benefit  dur- 
ations of  Federal  supplemental  bcsaeflts 
are  not  assumed  to  be  renewed  after  De- 
cember 31.  1976,  because  of  lower  unem- 
plojrment  rates.  Thus,  the  Tnayim^pn 
diu^tion  of  benefits  beginning  in  calen- 
dar 1977  will  be  39  weeks.  Beginning  in 
1981,  persons  unemployed  for  longer  pe- 
riods of  time  will  benefit  from  the  new 
welfare  reform  plan. 

Civil  service  retirement  and  disability: 
Each  time  there  is  a  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment In  Federal  employe  retirement 
programs,  an  additional  1 -percent  In- 
crease is  added  to  compensate  for  the 
time  lag  between  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments. Over  time,  this  results  in  cumula- 
tive benefit  increases  significantly  great- 
er than  the  Increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 
Elimination  of  this  1  percent  bonus, 
effective  October  1,  1976.  will  save  $0.9 
billion  by  fiscal  year  1981.  Outlays  for 
civil  service  retirement  and  disability  are 
projected  at  approximately  $16  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1981. 

Other  programs:  The  remaining  in- 
come security  programs  are  continued  at 
current  services  levels.  The  major  pro- 
grams Include  railroad  retirement, 
special  benefits  to  disabled  coal  miners, 
school  lunch  and  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams, and  assisted  housing. 

Funding  for  assisted  housing  programs 
at  current  services  levels  assumes  that 
major  changes  in  current  programs  will 
not  be  made,  but  rather  that  current  pro- 
grams will  be  more  effectively  imple- 
mented over  the  5-year  period.  In  addi- 
tion, I  believe  the  Congress  ^ould  move 
toward  a  block-grant  approach  in  the 
school  lunch  and  child  nutrition  area. 
Such  an  approach  would  result  in  more 
fiexlbility  for  meeting  the  nutritional 
needs  of  all  children.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  a  current  services  level  of 
funding  represents  a  substantial  in- 
crease In  funding — more  than  100  per- 
cent over  fiscal  year  1975. 

FUNCTION  700:  VETERANS'  BENEFITS  AND  SERVICES 
lOutUys  in  billions  of  ddUrs;  fiscal  years] 


1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

Current  services  (ClO.  Path 

B) 

President's  budget 

Recommendation 

18.7 
17.2 
18.3 

19.3 
17.2 
19.0 

19.8 
16.7 
19.7 

20.4 
16.3 
19.9 

21.1 
15.7 
20.6 

My  recommendations.  In  the  context 
of  an  all  volunteer  army,  would  maintain 
and  somewhat  improve  benefits  and  serv- 
ices for  draft-era  veterans  while  tennl- 
natlng   certain   benefits   for   volunteer 


army  veterans.  The  higher  pay  and  bene- 
fits associated  with  voluntary  service 
substitute  for  the  special  compensation 
measures  available  In  earlier  years. 

Vetenms  pensions,  compensation,  and 
other  benefits  and  services:  The  recom- 
mended program  maintains  the  real  level 
of  these  cash  benefit  programs;  that  Is, 
infiatlon  is  offset  by  periodic  increases. 
Although  these  programs  are  not  indexed 
by  law.  Congress  regtilarly  acts  to  keep 
them  current. 

In  addition,  I  recommend  a  real  bene- 
fit level  Increase  In  veterans  pensions  to 
begin  in  October  1976.  This  increase 
would  improve  the  adequacy  of  pensions, 
particularly  for  widows  and  other  survi- 
vors. It  would  also  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity for  reforms  in  the  method  of  com- 
puting benefits  that  would  ultimately 
yield  savings.  The  added  cost  of  these 
benefit  Increase  and  reform  provisions, 
on  an  annual  basis  in  1977,  would  be  ap- 
proximately $400  million.  Including  the 
cost  of  the  8-percent  Increase  already 
in  effect  as  of  January  1976.  The  veterans 
pension  program  will  peak  late  in  the 
centiUT,  1985-90,  as  the  eligible  World 
War  n  veteran  population  reaches  re- 
tirement age.  Enactment  of  reform  pro- 
visions should  lower  future  costs. 

Readjustment  benefits:  Readjustment 
programs  provide  education  and  train- 
ing assistance  for  veterans  returning  to 
civilian  life.  Costs  of  these  benefits  have 
risen  enormously  as  Vietnam  veterans 
claimed  them  during  the  recession.  Ob- 
taining a  higher  education  is  an  attrac- 
tive option  to  veterans  during  periods  of 
high  imemployment,  first  because  veter- 
ans may  not  have  a  salary  to  forego  while 
attending  school,  and  second  because  of 
the  Income  supplement  the  education 
checks  provide  for  veterans  attending 
low-cost  institutions. 

Costs  are  expected  to  decline  under 
current  law  because  of  the  10-year  limi- 
tation on  eligibility.  The  recommended 
program  includes  components  that  cause 
some  costs  to  rise  and  others  to  fall,  com- 
pared to  current  law.  First,  enactment  in 
fiscal  year  1976  of  legislation  to  end  en- 
titlements for  persons  entering  military 
service  on  or  after  October  1.  1976.  is 
assimied,  in  line  with  my  recommenda- 
tions on  the  impact  of  the  volunteer 
army.  Veterans  requiring  or  desiring 
additional  training  and  education  should 
participate  through  programs  available 
to  the  general  population  or  sponsored  by 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

There  is  a  need  to  keep  readjustment 
benefits  for  eligible  veterans  current  with 
inflation,  and  appropriate  increases  are 
provided.  My  approach  also  assumes  sav- 
ings due  to  tightened  administration. 
Savings  of  $200  million  in  fiscal  year 
1977,  with  equal  amoimts  thereafter, 
could  be  achieved  by  the  VA  through 
greater  quality  control  efforts  and  cer- 
tain minor  legislative  changes. 

Hospital  and  medical  care:  In  the  re- 
cent past  there  has  been  real  growth  in 
the  costs  of  hospital  and  medical  care,  in 
part  because  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  eli- 
gibility liberalizations.  The  recommended 
approach  generally  allows  for  infiatlon, 
and  assumes  enactment,  effective  Octo- 
ber 1, 1976,  of  the  President's  proposal  to 
shift  some  costs  of  VA  health  care  to 
private  health  insurance  sj^tems.  Ibis 


proposal  in  no  way  reduces  medical  care 
services  evaiiable  to  veterans. 

FUNCTION  750:  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AND  JUSTICE 
■Outlays  in  billions  of  dollars;  fiscal  years] 


1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

Current  services  (CBO,  Path 

B) 17 

President's  budget 3.4 

Recommendation 3.5 

3.9 
3.3 
3.6 

4.0 
3.3 
3.7 

4.2 
3.3 
3.8 

4.S 
3.3 
3.9 

My  projections  in  this  function  asstune 
a  gradual  reduction  in  block  grant  fund- 
ing under  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration.  The  original  de- 
sign of  this  program  in  the  1968  Safe 
Streets  Act  placed  great  stress  upon  the 
innovative  crime  reduction  potential  of  a 
fiexible  block  grant  to  State  governments. 
Unfortunately,  8  years  late,  there  is  very 
little  evidence  that  any  significant  inno- 
vative work  has  resulted  from  tills  ap- 
proach. My  recommendation  would  re- 
duce outlays  for  t.f.aa  in  constant  dol- 
lars over  the  5-year  period  from  $0.8  bil- 
lion to  $0.4  billion.  The  recommended 
reduction  In  the  funding  for  LEAA  should 
serve  as  an  opportunity  to  consolidate 
present  efforts,  to  place  greater  stress 
upon  research  and  innovative  projects, 
and  to  reduce  emphasis  upon  the  pur- 
chase of  law  enforcement  hardware  by 
State  and  local  governments. 

FUNCTION  800:  GENERAL  GOVERNMENT 
(Outlays  in  billions  of  dollars;  fiscal  years) 


1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

Current  services  (CBO, 
B)             

Path 

3.7 
3.4 
3.6 

3.8 
3.9 
3.8 

4.0 
3.6 
4.0 

4.3 
3.6 
4.3 

4.7 

President's  budeet. 

3.7 

Recommendation 

4.4 

This  functional  category,  which  in- 
cludes a  large  number  of  agency  aiKl 
budget  accounts  related  fundamentally 
to  carrying  on  the  overhead  ftmctions 
of  Government,  is  particularly  appro- 
priate for  projection  on  a  current-serv- 
ices basis.  It  seems  unlikely  that  large- 
scale  increases  or  decreases  will  occur  in 
the  general  level  of  costs  of  day-to-day 
operation  of  the  CSovernment.  Accord- 
ingly, future  outlays  may  be  projected  on 
the  basis  of  anticipating  that  roughly  the 
same  level  of  services  must  be  provided 
and  that  costs  will  rise  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  meet  cost-of-living  and 
similar  increases.  The  President's  budg- 
et, by  maintaining  current-dollar  levels 
in  many  instances,  would  entail  progres- 
sively reduced  levels  of  services. 

FUNCTION  850:  REVENUE  SHARING  AND  GENERAL  PURPOSE 
FISCAL  ASSISTANCE 


(Outlays  in  billions  of  dollars;  fiscal  years) 

Wn    1978    1979    1980 

1981 

Current  services  (CBO,  Path 

B) 7.4     7.7      8.0     8.1 

President's  budget... 7.4      7.7      7.9      8.0 

Recommendation 7.4     7.7     8.0     8.1 

8.3 
8.2 
8.3 

State  and  local  governments  need  to 
recognize  that  the  era  of  real-dollar  ex- 
pansion in  Federal  funding  for  direct, 
intergovernmental  grants-in-aid  has 
come  to  an  end.  In  the  years  ahead,  the 
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main  focus  ot  Federal  concern  should  be 
on  rationalizing  and  improving  the  vari- 
ous maJor  income  transfer  systems  that 
are  cf  such  importance  to  so  many  urban 
residents. 

It  will  be  necessary,  however,  to  con- 
tinue the  general  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram since  termination  now  would  re- 
sult in  a  significant  fiscal  shock  to  State 
and  local  budget.  However,  aid  should  be 
redirected  toward  needy  areas  rather 
than  widely  disbursed.  In  addition.  Con- 
gress should  subject  the  program  to  the 
annual  appropriation  process,  so  that  it 
can  compete  with  other  worthwhile  pro- 
grams. 

I  believe  the  Congress  should  phase 
this  program  out  during  the  5-year 
period.  It  is  very  difficult  to  justify  huge 
Increases  in  Federal  borrowing  to  finance 
a  program  of  general  assistance  to  State 
and  local  governments.  Funds  made 
available  through  a  phaseout  of  the  pro- 
gram should  be  transferred  to  other 
high-priority  State  and  local  assistance 
programs. 

FUNCTION  900:  INTEREST 
lOutbys  in  billions  of  dollars;  fiscal  yurs| 

1977    1978    1979    19M      19«1 


Currant  servkas  (CBO,  Patk 

B) 42.2 

President's  budgaL 41.3 

RacommandatMa 41.4 


Outlays  for  Interest,  which  represent 
predominantly  the  costs  of  financing  in- 
terest-bearing Federal  debt,  are  expected 
to  continue  to  rise  during  the  next  5 
years,  primarily  as  a  result  of  the  effect 
of  continued  budget  and  offbudget  def- 
icits. In  addition  to  the  aggregate  size 
of  the  Federal  interest-bearing  debt, 
however,  a  principal  determinant  of  in- 
terest payments  must  be  the  rate  of  in- 
terest assumed  to  be  necessary  to  man- 
age the  debt  successfully. 

A  substantial  portion  of  fimds  ex- 
pended as  interest  on  the  Federal  debt  is 
returned  to  the  Federal  budget  In  the 
form  of  Interest  receipts  of  trust  funds — 
predominantly  to  the  social  security  pro- 
gram. Although  the  gross  amount  of  In- 
terest payments  is  Included  in  the  figures 
above — since  the  trust  fund  receipts  are 
accounted  for  in  the  figures  for  each  in- 
dividual fund — it  should  be  kept  in  mind 


4t.9 

S4.1 

S9.3 

63.7 

44.1 

46.5 

46.9 

46.9 

4S.2 

47.1 

49.0 

51.0 

that  interest  payments  to  the  general 
public  are  far  less  than  shown  above — 
about  25  percent  of  total  interest  pay- 
ments go  to  trust  funds,  and  another  18 
percent  to  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
from  which  it  is  returned  through  de- 
posits of  excess  Federal  Reserve  earnings 
into  miscellaneous  receipts. 

The  total  interest-bearing  Federal  debt 
results  not  only  from  deficits  in  the  imi- 
fied  budget,  but  also  includes  the  effect 
of  transactions  of  offbudget  agencies. 
Absent  a  control  over  the  activities  of 
these  agencies,  which  I  believe  would  be 
advisable  for  many  reasons,  an  increas- 
ing trend  of  deficit  financing  must  be  as- 
simied.  Offbudget  agency  operations  are 
estimated  to  increase  the  total  interest- 
bearing  debt  by  $14.3  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1976.  and  by  a  total  of  $75  biUion  for  the 
5  fiscal  years  1977-81. 

Over  the  longer  term.  I  hope  that  some 
restructuring  of  the  maturity  composi- 
tion of  the  debt  can  be  accomplished. 
However,  for  purposes  of  these  estimates, 
it  has  been  assumed  that  the  proportions 
of  total  debt  financed  through  short- 
intermediate-,  and  long-term  securities 
will  remain  roughly  constant. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Federal  debt  is  cur- 
rently heavily  concentrated  in  short- 
term  securities,  analysis  ordinarily  pro- 
ceeds by  assuming  a  trend  in  interest 
rates — discount — on  91 -day  Treasury 
bills.  CBO  projections,  in  common  with 
most  other  econometric  models,  assimie 
a  rising  trend  of  short-term  interest 
rates — in  the  CBO  case,  from  6.1  percent 
in  1976  to  7.5  percent  in  1981.  OMB  pro- 
jections assume  a  monetary  policy  which 
would  permit  a  reduction  to  5  percent  in 
fiscal  year  1980  and  fiscal  year  1981.  Both 
this  projection  and  the  CBO  current 
services  analysis  assume  that  budget 
margins  which  may  develop  are  not  ap- 
plied to  reduction  of  debt  or  to  any  other 
specific  purpose.  The  recommended  levels 
of  interest  shown  above  assume  that  the 
short-term  rate  will  rise  to  not  more 
than  6.5  percent. 

ALLOWANCES 

The  President's  budget  estimates  ordi- 
narily include  allowances  for  unfore- 
seen contingencies  and  for  the  effect  on 
the  budget  of  Federal  employee  pay 
raises  and  price  changes.  The  CBO  5- 
year  analysis  includes  allowances  for 
changes  in  Federal  pay  rates.  My  recom- 


mendations incorporate  the  effect  of  both 
Federal  pay-rate  changes  and  price 
changes  within  the  amounts  recom- 
mended for  each  functional  area. 

TTie  recent  report  ol  the  Rockefeller 
Panel  points  up  a  number  of  deficiencies 
in  current  procedures  Tor  determining 
Federal  pay  rates  and  recommends  cer- 
tain changes.  These  projections  assume 
that  action  will  be  taken  to  expand  the 
basis  of  comparability,  both  by  Includ- 
ing significant  jobs  which  have  been  ex- 
cluded in  recent  years — ^most  notably, 
secretaries  and  computer  operators — and 
by  moving  progressively  to  a  system 
which  considers  total  compensation 
rather  than  solely  cash  salary.  Imple- 
mentation of  these  recommendations 
would  result  in  pay  increases  of  approxi- 
mately 5  percent  per  year  through  the 
5-year  period. 

FUNCTION   950:   UNDISTRIBUTED   OFFSETTING   RECEIPTS 
lOuttays  in  billions  of  dollars-  fiscal  yaars) 

1977      1978      1979      1980     1981 

Current  services  (CBO, 

PathB) -15.3  -18.0  -17.S  -ItS  -19.8 

President's  budget -18.8  -20.7  -21.4  -22.1  -22.9 

Recommended -17.0  -17.1  -18.1  -19.2  -20.6 

Outlays  in  this  function  reflect  pri- 
marily technical  budget  adjustments  and 
are  shown  as  negative  outlays  to  avoid 
doublecounting  between  budget  accounts 
for  the  employer's  share  of  employee  re- 
tirement payments  and  interest  '•eceived 
by  the  trust  funds.  This  function  also 
includes  receipts  from  leasing  oil  rights 
to  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  These 
leases  are  an  important  part  of  the  effort 
to  build  oil  reserves  which  the  country 
is  expected  to  need  in  the  future.  These 
estimates  are  based  on  receipts  of  $3.5 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1977  and  an  average 
of  $2.7  billion  per  year  through  fiscal 
year  1981. 

The  executive  branch's  system  for  esti- 
mating these  receipts  has  not  been  ac- 
curate in  recent  years,  and  this  category 
provides  a  temptation  for  Presidents  to 
inflate  their  estimates  in  order  to  make 
overall  budget  deficits  appear  smaller. 
In  future  years,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
drop  this  category  altogether  and,  in- 
stead, swjcount  for  actual  amounts  re- 
ceived in  a  particular  year  in  the  next 
year's  budget. 

The  appendixes  follow: 


APPENDIX  A 

ECONOMIC  ASSUMPTIONS  OF  THE  RECOMMENDED  APPROACH 

{Dollar  amounts  in  biHionsI 


Calendar  yaar- 


1976       1977       1978       1979       1980 


1981 


Gross  national  product: 

Constant  dollars  1 $847  S895  $939  J98S  $1,033  $1084 

Current  dollars $1,675  $1,880  $2,088  $2,307  $2  540  $2  799 

Rat*  of  real  »fowth (percent) 6.4  5.7  4.9  5.6  5  4  5  4 

GNPdeflator* 1.98  2.10  2.22  2.34  2.46  2  58 


Calendar  year— 


1976       1977       1978       1979       1980 


1981 


Income  shares: 

Personal  mcome $1.»0  $1,541  $1,712  $1,892  $2,082  $2,295 

Corpai  ate  profits 163  192  215  237  262  288 

Consumer  product  indei  (inRation  rale) 

(percent)    $.7  6.1  5.7  5.3  5.0  5.0 

Unemployment  rate' 6.9  6.0  5.1  4.9  4.5  4.3 


Comta-tl958dol!ars. 
'.958  equals  1. 


>  txpeded  rate  at  the  end  of  year. 


•v.: 

v: 
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APPENDIX  B,  n.  I 
COMPARISON  OF  5-YR  PROJECTIONS 
(In  billions  of  dollarsi 


Fiscal  year 

- 

Fiscal  year— 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1977 

1978 

1979       1980 

1981 

President's  budget  aad  projediom  > 

Outlays 

Revenues 

394.2 

351.3 

429.5 
406.7 

455.7 
465.3 

482.5 
523.1 

509.9 
585.4 

Recommend  approach: 

Outlays. 

Revenues 

Deficit/surphK 

410.3 

360.7 

441.6 
420.2 

468.0     497.0 
464.0     523.2 

529.5 
588.7 

Deficitysurplus. 

-43.0 

-22.8 

+9.6 

+40.6 

+75.5 

-49.6 

-21.4 

-4.0    +2S.2 

+59.2 

CBO  current  services  (path  B): 

Outlays* 

Revenues 

424.1 

360.0 

463.-' 
401.0 

495.1 
448.0 

530.5 
497.0 

564.0 
550.0 

Deficit/surplus. 

-64.1 

-62.9 

-47.1 

-33.5 

-14.0 

I  Budget  of  the  U.S.  Government,  fiscal  year  1977  (p  28). 


*  Reflects  CBO  path  B  alternative  for  impact  of  infa'.icn  or  hiil«xy  prctifir  (fircticn  4(0 
APPENDIX  B,  PT.  II 


COMPARISON  OF  5-YEAR  OUTUY  PROJECTIONS  BY  FUNCTIONAL  CATEGORY 
|ln  billions  of  dollars) 


>1976       UQ       1977       1978       1979       1980 


1981 


National  defense  (050) 92.0       24.0 

Current  services  (path  B) 

President's  budget 

Recommended „ « 

International  affairs  (ISO) 6.3        L7 

Current  services  (path  B) 

President's  budget 

Recommended 

General  science,  space  and  tech- 
nology (250) 4.6         L3 

Current  services  (path  B) 

President's  budget 

Recommended 

Natural  resources,  environment 

and  energy  (300)... 1L4         3.2 

Cuirent  services  (path  B) . 

President's  budget 

Recommended 

Agriculture  (350) 2.6  .8 

Current  services  (path  B) , 

President's  budget 

Recommended 

Commerce    and    transpo  rtation 

(400) 18.3        5.3 

Current  services  (path  B)' 

President's  budget , 

Recommended 

Community  and  regional  devel- 

opment(450) 7.0         2.1 

Current  services(path  B) , 

President's  budget 

Recommended 

Education,  manpower  and  social 

services  (500) 20.9         5.4 

Current  services  (path  B) 

President's  budget 

Recommended 


103.4 

101.1 

i  100.0 

114.5 
112.9 
107.0 

118.0 
121.5 
113.0 

127.2 
132.4 
119.0 

135.6 
142.8 
126.0 

6.8 
6.8 
6.3 

7.8 
7.8 
7.1 

8.5 
7.8 
6.9 

9.3 
8.1 
7.0 

9.9 
8.0 
7.1 

5.0 
4.5 
5.0 

5.4 
4.6 
5.5 

5.8 

4.5 
5.7 

6.0 
4.4 
5.7 

6.1 
4.1 
5.4 

14.2 
13.8 
15.1 

15.8 
14.4 
17.9 

15.9 
15.1 
18.9 

15.2 
14.9 
19.8 

14.8 
14.5 
22.7 

2.3 
1.7 

2.5 
2.6 
2.2 

2.6 
2.6 
2.3 

2.7 
2.8 
2.5 

2.8 
2.8 

2.0 

2.6 

18.4 

18.8 
19.4 
18.6 

19.3 
19.1 
19.0 

20.3 
18.7 
19.4 

21.2 

.     16l5 

18.7 

18.2 

19.7 

7.7 
5.5 

8.3 
6.0 
8.0 

8.0 
6.2 
7.7 

8.1 

6.0 
7.6 

8.3 

6.1 

7.2 

7.6 

21.4 
16.6 
22.3 


22.4 
15.2 
21.6 


23.1 
15.3 
21.0 


23.5 
15.3 
21.3 


24.3 
15.3 
22.1 


11976       >TQ       1977       1978       1979       1980 


1981 


Health(550) 32.9        8.6 

Current  services  (path  B) 

President's  budget 

Recommended  < 

Income  security  (600) 1212       34.3 

Current  services  (path  B)... 

President's  budget 

Recommended 

Veterans  benefite  and  services 
(700) 19.1         4.6 

Current  services  (path  B) 

President's  budget 

Recommended 

Law    enforcement    and    Justice 
(750) 3.4         LO 

Current  services  (path  B) 

President's  budget 

Recommended 

General  government (800) 3.3  .9 

Current  services  (path  B) 

President's  budget 

Recommended 

Revenue  sharing  and  general  pur- 
pose fiscal  assistance  (850) 7.3        2. 1 

Current  services  (path  B) 

President's  budget 

Recommended 

lnterest(900) 35.4       10.0 

Current  services  (path  B). 

President's  budget 

Recommended 

Allowances 

Current  services  (path  B) 

President's  budget 

Recommended' 

Undistributed  offsetting  receipts 
(950) -17.1      -4.4 

Current  services  (path  B) 

President's  budget 

Recommended 


.     37.7 
.     34.4 
.     37.4 

42.1 
37.7 
42.1 

46.8 
40.3 
46.5 

52.7 
43.4 
5L1 

57.3 
47.0 
55.2 

.    144.8 
.    137.1 
.    139.6 

158.8 
147.1 
149.4 

172.6 
158.3 
162.6 

186.0 
170.1 
177.7 

199.2 
182.9 
193.5 

18.7 
17.2 
18.3 

19.3 
17.2 
19.0 

19.8 
16.7 
19.7 

20.4 
16.3 
19.9 

2L1 
15.7 
20.6 

3.7 
3.4 
3.5 

3.9 
3.3 
3.6 

4.0 
3.3 
3.7 

4.2 
3.3 
3.8 

4.5 
3.3 
19 

3.6 
3.4 
3.6 

3.8 
3.9 
3.8 

4.0 
3.6 
4.0 

4.3 
3.6 
4.3 

4.7 
3.7 
4.4 

7.4 
7.4 
7.4 

7.7 
7.7 
7.7 

8.0 
7.9 
8.0 

8.1 
8.0 
8.1 

L3 

&2 
8.3 

42.2 
4L3 
4L4 


48.9 
44.8 
45.2 


54.1 
46.5 
47.1 


59.3 
46.9 
49.0 


63.7 
46.9 
51.0 


2.2 
2.3 


t9 

5.6 


1.9 


1.8 
10.5 


1.8 
12.8 


-15.3 
-18.8 
-17.0 


-18.0 
-20.7 
-17.1 


-17.3 
-21.4 
-18.1 


-18.6 
-22.1 
-19.2 


-19.6 
-22.9 
-20.6 


>  2d  budget  resolution,  fisczl  year  1976  (H.  Con.  Res.  446). 

'  Represents  a  net  decrease  from  President's  proposals  resulting  from  acceptance  of  certain 
legislative  proposals,  oflset  by  a  reduction  in  proposed  procurement  activities. 

>  Reflects  CBO  path  B  alternative  for  impact  of  inflation  on  highway  program  (function  400). 


*  Does  not  include  outlay  impact  of  national  health  insurance. 

•  Functional  category  recommendations  incorporate  the  effect  of  both  Federal  pay  and  price 
changes,  which  the  President's  budget  includes  under  allowances;  CBO  estimate  includes  Federal 
civilian  pay  changes  under  allowances. 


Appendix    C — Brief    Summary    of   the    Tax 

Credits  and  Allowances  Act  of   1975  As 

Proposed  bt  the  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal 

Policy  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 

The  welfare  reform  plan  proposed  by  the 

Suboommlttee  on  Fiscal  Policy  of  the  Joint 

Economic  Committee  In  December  1974  would 

achieve  the  following  Important  goals — 

By  covering  all  population  groups,  it  would 
end  the  current  discrimination  In  existing 
programs  against  the  working  poor  and  non- 
aged, non-disabled  single  Individuals,  and 
childless  couples;  and  make  impossible 
higher  income  and  benefits  for  non-working 
persons  than  their  working  neighbors; 

It  would  provide  higher  incomes  to  many 
needy  persons  and  additional  tax  relief  for 
modest-income  persons; 

It  would  systematize  and  streamline  bene- 
fit programs,  assure  that  benefits  are  held  to 
reasonable  levels,  and  that  work  incentives 


are  retained,  thus  ending  the  constant  pres- 
sure for  new  and  expanded  programs;  and 

It  would  provide  fiscal  relief  to  States, 
which  could  then  concentrate  their  resources 
on  other  pressing  local  needs. 

The  new  program  would  replace  two  major 
assistance  programs — the  Aid  to  Psmllies 
with  Dependent  Children  Program  (AFDC) 
and  the  food  stamp  program — with  a  system 
of  tax  credits  and  need-related  grants.  It 
would  consist  of — 

First,  tax  credits  of  approximately  $285 
per  person  for  all  individuals,  including 
Social  Security  Income  recipients,  which 
would  be  deducted  directly  from  tax  bills, 
but  returned  in  cash  to  those  without  suf- 
ficient Income  to  pay  taxes;  and 

Second,  income-related  grants  to  be  paid 
monthly  to  all  low-income  persons  except 
the  aged,  the  blind,  and  disabled  adults  and 
their   dependents,   who   would   receive    the 


higher  benefits  provided  under  the  SSI  pro- 
gram Both  the  tax  credits  and  the  grants 
would  be  administered  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

The  tax  credits  would  replace  the  current 
$750  personal  exemption  that  all  taxpayers 
subtract  frtHn  taxable  Income.  The  credits 
would  lower  the  taxes  of  many  modest- 
income  workers,  while  providing  cash  sup- 
plements to  the  poor. 

Total  benefits  to  a  penniless  two-parent 
adult  family  of  four  in  1981  would  be  ap- 
proximately $5,000.  Total  benefits  to  a  pen- 
niless one-parent  family  of  four  would  be 
approximately  $4,500. 

Since  there  are  relatively  few  families  with 
no  income  from  private  or  public  sources,  the 
proposed  benefits  will  serve  primarily  to  sup- 
plement other  Income,  rather  than  to  provide 
total  support.  And,  since  the  grants  decline 
gradually  and  at  a  moderate  level  as  earnings 
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rise  (by  50  percent  of  earnings  exclusive  of 
social  security  taxes  and  standard  work  ex- 
penses) ,  there  Is  always  a  financial  Incentive 
to  Increase  earnings. 

The  plan  would  be  phased  In  over  four 
years,  as  follows: 

In  fiscal  year  1978,  the  $285  nonrebatable 
tax  credit  would  replace  the  $750  personal 
exemption: 

In  fiscal  year  1979.  a  standard  employment 
expease  deduction  would  replace  tlie  child 
care  tax  deductions; 

In  fiscal  year  1980.  dependents'  benefits 
would  be  added  to  the  Supplemental  Social 
Security  program;  and 

In  fiscal  year  1981.  the  $285  tax  credit  would 
be  made  rebatable,  need-related  grants 
added,  and  the  AFDC  and  food  stamp  pro- 
grams eliminated. 

The  net  overall  cost  of  the  program — be- 
yond the  cost  of  carrying  on  existing  welfare 
programs — would  be  approximately  $9.9  bil- 
lion In  FT  1981,  approximately  $8.4  billion  In 
lost  tax  revenues  and  $1.5  billion  In  addition- 
al grant  payments.  (These  dollar  estimates 
reflect  up-dated  estimates  from  those  pro- 
vided by  the  JEC  Subconunlttee  on  Fiscal 
Policy  due  to  the  phaslng-ln  of  the  overall 
reform  plan  over  a  later  period.) 

The  JEC  plan  Is  proposed  In  legislative 
form  In  H.R.  10852,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Coa- 
ifTLL  of  Wisconsin.  The  bill  currently  has 
20  co-sponsors. 

Mr.  Speaker  the  Budget  Committee 
has  now  completed  Its  overall  hearings 
on  the  economy  and  the  President's 
budget  and  economic  program  for  fiscal 
year  1977.  The  committee's  task  forces 
are  now  holding  hearings  on  various  as- 
pects of  the  economy  and  the  budget. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  hearings. 
In  mid-March,  the  committee  will  be  re- 
ceiving reports  from  sOl  House  commit- 
tees on  the  President's  budget  and  their 
overall  legislative  plans  for  fiscal  year 
1977.  These  reports  are  a  most  important 
source  of  information  and  recommenda- 
tions for  the  Budget  Committee  markups 
of  the  first  budget  resolution,  which 
must  be  reported  to  the  House  by 
April  15.  House  and  Senate  action  on  the 
resolutions  must  be  completed  by  May  15. 
The  committee's  plan  for  the  full  im- 
plementation of  the  budget  process  this 
year  is  described  in  more  detail  in  a  let- 
ter to  you  last  October. 

The  key  dates  to  keep  in  mind  for  the 
early  part  of  the  year  are  as  follows: 

March  15:  Committees  report  to  the 
Budget  Committee. 

April  15:  Budget  Committee  reports 
first  budget  resolution. 

May  15 :  Congress  completes  action  on 
first  budget  resolution. 

No  revenue  or  spending  bill  can  be 
considered  in  the  House  before  adoption 
of  the  first  resolution. 

Authorizations  for  fiscal  year  1977 
must  be  reported  to  the  House  no  later 
than  this  date. 

Adhering  to  these  dates  and  deadlines 
will  be  extremely  difficult,  particularly 
for  the  deadline  requiring  reporting  of 
authorizations  bills  by  May  15.  If  these 
authorizations  are  not  reported  in  a 
timely  manner.  House  and  Senate  action 
on  appropriations  bills  will  be  delayed, 
and  it  is  highly  imlikely  that  we  will  be 
able  to  meet  the  act's  timetable  for  adop- 
tion of  the  second  budget  resolution  in 
September. 

In  fact,  although  the  suit  requires  only 
that  authorizations  be  reported  by 
May  15,  the  practicalities  of  the  time- 


table really  require  that  they  be  passed 
by  the  House  by  mid-  or  late-May.  If. 
for  example,  most  authorization  bills  are 
reported  in  early  May,  there  will  be  a 
substantial  logjam  on  the  House  floor  in 
late  May  and  early  June,  with  a  great 
possibility  of  delaying  action  on  appro- 
priations bills.  Consequently,  I  urge  all 
committees  to  report  authorization  bills 
as  soon  as  possible  so  that  the  leadership 
can  schedule  floor  action  on  these  bills  by 
mid-May. 

finally,  I  wish  to  thank  all  Members 
of  the  House  for  their  understanding  of, 
and  commitment  to,  the  requirements  of 
the  budget  process  this  year.  Our  normal 
legislative  procedures  are  undergoing  a 
significant  change  as  a  result  of  the 
Budget  Act,  and  all  Members  are  to  be 
conmiended  for  their  efforts  to  make  the 
new  budget  process  work. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mitchell)  . 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  thank 
my  chairman  for  yielding,  and  I  merely 
want  to  conunent  very  briefly  on  this 
very  provocative  and  well-thought- 
through  statement  and  proposal  that  the 
gentleman  is  putting  before  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  suggest  to  the 
Members  who  are  here  on  the  floor  that 
the  budget  process  is  working.  There  Is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind,  and  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
that  it  is  working  primarily  because  of 
the  hard  work  and  dedication  that  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
AoAMS)  has  put  in. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  j'ost  comment 
a  bit  further.  The  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington has  spoken  to  the  "givens"  in  our 
economic  situation.  I  think  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  wants  to  achieve  a  bal- 
anced budget  somewhere  down  the  line. 
I  think  every  Member  of  this  House  and 
the  American  public  wants  to  reduce  the 
tax  burdens.  I  also  think  that  everyone 
wants  to  reduce  government  spending. 
But  I  am  delighted  to  hear  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  say  that  this  can- 
not be  accomplished  in  1  or  2  years,  that 
there  has  to  be  a  gradual  approach  to 
these  three  "givens"  in  our  economic 
system. 

I  was  especially  glad  to  hear  the  gen- 
tleman say  it  because  there  is  a  segment 
of  this  population  that  is  still  desperate 
right  now  in  the  present  economic  situa- 
tion. The  unemployment  rate  is  uncon- 
scionable. There  are  people  who  are  hun- 
gry. There  are  people  who  are  struggling 
to  make  ends  meet.  I  am  just  very  glad 
to  hear  the  gentleman  say  that  thev  will 
remain  a  priority  under  the  gentleman's 
proposed  plan  until  such  time  as  we  can 
clear  up  some  of  the  structural  dysfunc- 
tionings  in  this  economic  s-  stem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  this 
question.  We  are  now  in  the  phase  of 
beginning  to  suggest  the  priorities,  are 
we  not? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  is  correct.  And  the 
task  forces  are  now  working  on  the  de- 
tails of  each  functional  category  to  All  in 
the  information  as  to  where  our  prior- 
ities will  be  so  we  can  come  to  the  full 
committee  with  our  final  product. 


Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  I  am 
delighted  that  we  have  moved  to  that 
next  stage  of  our  development  as  to  sug- 
gested priorities.  Speaking  only  for  this 
Member,  our  work,  I  feel,  is  made  doubly 
difficult  because  we  are  dealing  with  an 
administration  budget  proposal  that  I 
think  is  totally  unrealistic  and  imwork- 
able. 

In  light  of  what  the  gentleman  has  ac- 
complished up  to  this  point  and  in  light 
of  what  the  committee  has  accomplished, 
I  think  we  can  come  out  with  a  budget 
resolution  that  will  be  realistic  and  will 
meet  the  needs  and  wants  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  and  then  we  can  move 
toward  our  ultimate  objectives  which 
have  been  spelled  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  for  yielding. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  anyone  listening  to  this  must 
be  Impressed  with  the  grasp  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  that  the  gentleman  has  and 
with  the  scope  of  the  explanations  we 
have  just  heard. 

I  am  wondering  about  one  thing.  There 
is  no  provisions  here  for  retiring  the 
international  debt.  Is  that  something  one 
does  not  do  any  more? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  cer- 
tainly is  one  of  the  items  that  could 
come  out  of  the  surplus  which  we  are 
trying  to  achieve,  and  at  that  point  those 
who  are  Members  of  the  Congress  in  that 
year,  if  they  wish  to  pay  off  the  debt 
rather  than  accomplish  one  of  the  other 
items,  would  find  the  monies  would  be 
there  to  do  it.  What  I  am  trying  to  pro- 
duce, as  the  gentlewoman  can  see,  is  a 
rational  way  to  accomplish  our  objec- 
tives as  the  revenues  are  increasing  and 
not  simply  spend  the  money  every  year 
and  in  effect  overspend  moneys  in  the 
out-years. 

So  at  that  point  it  may  well  be  that 
retirement  of  the  debt  is  one  of  the  goals 
that  the  Congress  will  wish  to  achieve. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
prudent  consumer,  it  has  always  struck 
me  as  pitiful  that  we  should  spend  $100 
million  a  day  on  debt  service  when  we 
have  so  much  need  for  services  to  human 
beings  in  preference  to  tiie  debt,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  hope  of  getting  rid 
of  that  burden.  According  to  the  projec- 
tions, in  fact,  the  burden  Is  going  to  be 
greater. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Yes;  It  will  be  higher  In 
amount  unless  we  can  control  it.  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  must  keep 
within  our  revenues. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  IBx.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  for  her  comments. 
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REVEALING  THE  IDENTITY  OP  UJ3. 
INTELLIGENCE  AGENTS:  A  CURI- 
OUSLY ONE-SIDED  EXERCISE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoNKKR) .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 


(Mr.  DoHnacK  V.  DAifisLS)  Is  recognised 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELJB.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  New  York  Times  of  Sun- 
day. February  4,  1976.  contained  a  most 
Interesting  article  reproduced  from  the 
Times  of  London.  In  this  article.  Lord 
CHialfont.  f(»-mer  Minister  for  Disarma- 
ment imder  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wil- 
son, takes  to  task  those  well-intentioned 
but  misguided  journalists  who  have 
embarked  upon  a  crusade  to  publlcally 
identify  U.S.  Intelligence  agents. 

Those  who  believe  that  the  cause  of 
International  morality  will  be  strength- 
ened if  all  U.S.  intelligence  operatives 
are  identified  fail  to  perceive  two  very 
basic  facts: 

First.  Intelligence  ofOcers  are  well 
aware  of  the  identity  of  Uieir  opposite 
nimibers,  and  do  not  usually  indulge  In 
manuevers  to  eliminate  their  counter- 
parts. Intelligence  organizations  are  not 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  killing 
off  agents  on  the  other  side.  They  are 
constructed  for  a  variety  of  functions — 
some  of  them  laudable,  some  of  them 
lamentable — and  most  of  them  quite 
necessary.  But  the  execution  of  agents 
representing  other  Interests  is  not  In- 
cluded in  the  functional  profile  of  the 
world's  leading  intelligence  orgsmlza- 
tions.  This  is  where  one  has  to  draw  the 
line  between  the  fantasy  of  spy  iKivels 
and  the  real  world  of  international  In- 
telligence operations. 

Second.  Iliis  is  not  the  "very  best  of 
all  possible  worlds."  to  borrow  from 
Voltaire.  What  we  do  have  is  a  very  com- 
plex International  order,  troubled  with 
social  and  economic  problems  of  var3mig 
degrees  of  intensity.  We  have  the  likeli- 
hood of  increasing  economic  confronta- 
tion between  producers  of  key  resources 
and  the  industrialized  world.  We  are 
witnessing  already  in  the  United  Nations 
a  growing  clamor  in  the  third  world  na- 
tions for  a  "new  world  economic  order," 
including  the  payment  of  restitutions  to 
the  less-developed  countries  whose  in- 
terests are  perceived  to  have  been  ex- 
ploited by  the  industrialized  West. 

And.  as  If  social  and  economic  con- 
frontation were  not  enough,  we  also  have 
to  deal  with  the  reality  of  a  confronta- 
tion between  the  political  Ideologies  of 
the  Communist  and  capitalist  nations. 
This  may  not  be  the  world  as  we  would 
like  it,  but  it  is  the  world  as  it  Is— and 
the  sooner  this  fact  Is  recognized  the 
better. 

We  can  hold  out  the  hope  for  a  bet- 
ter tomorrow  in  the  International  politi- 
cal milieu,  but  in  the  meantime  we  have 
to  conduct  our  affairs  with  a  keen  ap- 
preciation for  the  realities  Uiat  exist  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  comments  should 
not  be  misinterpreted  as  an  endorsement 
of  certain  activities  that  have  been  in- 
dulged in  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  I  have  been  deeply  troubled 
by  revelations  of  the  CIA's  meddling  in 
the  domestic  affairs  of  foreign  states,  and 
the  use  of  CIA  operatives  to  gather  In- 
telligence on  U.S.  citizens.  I  strongly  and 
unequlvocably  condemn  such  activities. 

However.  I  also  recognize  that  there 
are  still  legitimate  functions  for  the  CIA. 
As  long  as  we  have  a  KGB  In  the  Soviet 


Union,  we  will  need  a  CIA  In  the  United 
States.  That  is  a  simple  fact,  and  there 
is  no  escaping  from  it  to  a  higher  moral 
and  Intellectual  plane — at  least  not  to- 
day. 

Lord  Chalfont's  perceptive  article 
points  out  the  dispari^  that  exists  in  the 
campaign  to  reveal  only  the  names  of 
UJ3.  operatives,  and  not  their  Soviet 
counterparts.  And  I  believe  Lord  C^al- 
f  ont  has  good  reason  to  question  the  mo- 
tives of  such  a  one-sided  exercise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
will  benefit  from  Lord  Chalfont's  lucid- 
ity, ascerbic  wit  and  Incisive  conunents 
on  this  serious  and  perplexing  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  from  the  Sun- 
day New  York  Times  Is  included  at  this 
point  In  my  remarks: 

LOBD  CHALTOMT 

LoMDON. — It  was  during  the  war  that  a 
Foreign  Office  official,  walking  along  White- 
hall, was  accosted  by  a  stranger  who  asked 
him  which  side  the  War  Office  was  on.  "Ours, 
Z  hope,"  he  replied  courteously,  and  passed 
on. 

I  was  reminded.  In  a  somewhat  bitter  way. 
of  this  pleasantly  inconsequential  story  by 
the  recent  campaign  in  which  the  names  and 
addresses  of  aUeged  IntelUgence  agents 
have  been  published  in  books  and  journals 
of  varying  distinction.  It  is.  of  course,  poss- 
ible that  some  of  the  people  now  busUy  en- 
gaged in  this  fashionable  piirsult  believe  that 
they  are  doing  so  from  pure  and  benevolent 
motives. 

There  is,  however,  evidence  of  a  certain 
moral  or  political  asymmetry  in  their  be- 
havior so  far.  It  seems  that  they  are  con- 
cerned mainly  VTlth  the  IntelUgence  serv- 
ices of  the  West.  The  list  of  names  and 
addresses  appearing  in  various  publications 
in  Paris,  London  and  in  the  United  States 
are,  so  it  Is  claimed,  those  of  members  of 
the  American  Central  IntelUgence  Agency. 

These  same  people,  you  may  notice,  have 
not  yet  come  up  with  a  list  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  agents  of  the  Soviet  K.G.B.  or 
the  Czechoslovak  Intelligence  Service  work- 
ing In  London,  Paris  or  Washington. 

This  is  not  becaxise  this  Information  is  not 
available.  I  could.  If  the  editor  of  The  times 
(of  London)  felt  able  to  devote  the  space 
to  such  a  project,  fill  a  large  proportion  of 
this  page  with  a  list  which  would  be  at 
least  as  accurate  as  those  now  being  pub- 
lished of  the   Central   Intelligence   Agency. 

I  could,  furthermore,  embeUish  It  with 
such  fascinating  extras  as  the  names  of 
K.a3.  agents  who  have  been  expelled  frcmi 
this  coimtry  and  who  are  now  plying  their 
trade  In  Bangkok  and  other  sensitive  South- 
east Asian  capitals.  I  shall  not  do  so  because 
I  regard  the  whole  business  as  stupidly  irre- 
sponsible; Indeed  It  would  be  possible  to  de- 
scribe it  as  puerUe  if  it  were  not,  in  fact, 
sometimes  tragically  dangerous,  as  it  turned 
out  to  be  In  the  case  of  the  American  recent- 
ly miirdered  in  Athens. 

The  fact  is  that  IntelUgence  officers  are 
well  aware  of  the  Identity  of  their  opposite 
numbers.  GeneraUy  speaking,  whatever  may 
be  suggested  by  the  more  sensational  kind  of 
novel  and  television  film,  they  do  not  go 
about  murdering  each  other.  When  names 
and  addresses  are  made  public,  however, 
those  Identified  are  vulnerable  to  every 
crank  or  psychopath  with  the  price  of  a  re- 
volver or  a  stick  of  gelignite. 

It  is,  of  course,  arguable  that  espionage, 
in  its  conventional  sense,  is  archaic  and  Ir- 
relevant, even  In  a  world  of  nation-states. 

Those  countries  who  wish  to  discover  the 
miUtary,  economic  and  political  secrets  of 
other  countries  are  now  able  to  do  so  through 
the  agency  of  an  astonishing  range  of  elec- 
tronic and  other  devices  ranging  from  re- 
connaissance satellites  taking  hlgh-deflnl- 


tlon  photographs  to  remotely  controlled  lis- 
tening and  recording  devices  of  almost  un- 
beUevable  precision  and  refinement. 

Yet  the  secret  agent  stUl  exists,  scHnetimes 
because  he  provides  the  only  means  of  ob- 
taining some  specific  type  of  Information, 
and  sometimes  because  he  Is,  as  an  "agent 
of  Infiuence,"  able  to  affect  the  course  of  po- 
Utlcal  decision-making  in  the  coiintry  to 
which  he  is  assigned. 

AU  this,  of  course,  wUl  enrage  those  who 
beUeve  that  the  world  of  the  nation-state, 
with  its  paraphernalia  of  armaments,  diplo- 
macy and  espionage,  is  old-fashioned  and 
inunoral,  and  that  we  should  be  Uvlng  to- 
gether as  peaceful  world  community,  irre- 
spective of  race,  nationality,  color  or  creed. 
As  desirable  as  such  a  world  may  be,  it  is  not 
the  one  in  which  we  Uve;  and  until  we 
achieve  it.  we  had  better  learn  to  make  the 
best  of  irtiat  we  have. 

What  we  have,  among  other  things,  is  an 
international  system  in  which  every  power  of 
any  size  or  consequence  has  a  secret  IntelU- 
gence service.  To  the  citizens  of  this  coim- 
try the  most  slgnlficAnt  and  Important  man- 
ifestation of  this  occurs  In  the  persistent 
confrontation  between  the  Commtmlst 
world  represented  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  alUes,  and  the  non-Communist  world  rep- 
resented by  the  United  States  of  America  and 
ItsaUles. 

In  the  pursuit  of  their  respective  interests 
these  conflicting  groups  employ  clandestine 
means.  Including  espionage  and.  by  exten- 
sion, counterespionage;  and  even  to  the 
most  neutral  and  uncommitted  observer  it 
must  be  obvious  that  however  squaUd  and 
repeUent  the  whole  business  may  be,  it  is 
iUogical  to  apply  double  standards  to  It. 

If  it  is  outrageous  that  the  CJA.  should 
klU.  blackmaU  and  terrorize  in  the  pursuit 
of  its  unappetizing  trade,  then  it  Is  equally 
outrageous  that  the  K.G.B.  should  do  so; 
and  even  on  this  somewhat  artificial  basis 
the  intrepid  scribes  of  the  undergrouitd 
press  ought  not  to  direct  their  attention  ex- 
clusively at  the  IntelUgence  services  of  the 
West. 

It  is,  however,  as  I  have  sxiggested,  an  arti- 
ficial argument  because  very  few  people  on 
either  side  are  neutral.  Most  people  beUeve 
in  and  are,  in  one  degree  or  another,  com- 
mitted to  the  survival  of  their  own  system. 

The  political  system  under  which  we  live 
in  the  West  Is  riddled  with  imperfections.  It 
does,  however,  embody  a  degree  of  Individual 
Uberty  and  a  respect  for  freedom  of  choice 
and  human  dignity  which  many  of  us  regard 
as  the  indispensable  basis  of  a  civUlzed 
existence. 

The  Communist  system,  as  It  has  developed 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  most  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Eastern  Europe,  is  oppressive,  de- 
grading and  often  shockingly  cruel.  Further- 
more, there  is  evidence  of  an  undiminished 
detenninatlon  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  export  that  system  to  as  much  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  as  will  accept  It. 

There  are,  according  to  the  precepts  and 
tactics  of  Marxism-Leninism,  a  number  of 
possible  ways  in  which  this  can  be  done, 
some  of  them  peacefiil,  employing  the  instru- 
ments of  trade,  diplomacy  and  poUtical 
persuasion. 

The  Instrument  of  armed  force  is  not  ruled 
out,  however,  if  other  methods  should  prove 
ineffective  and  if  war  should  offer  a  reason- 
able posslbUlty  of  success.  Now,  this  is  where 
we  aU  have  to  decide  which  side  we  are  on. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  aUies  in  the 
Warsaw  Pact  decided  to  mount  an  armed 
attack  on  the  Western  alliance,  most  of  us 
would  recognize  that  the  armed  forces  of 
NATO,  including  those  of  the  United  States, 
were  engaged  in  our  defense.  We  would 
rightly  condemn  unequlvocaUy  anyone  who 
deUberately  engaged  in  actions  designed  to 
undermine  their  effectiveness. 

If  that  attitude  makes  sense — and  I  beUeve 
It  does — ^then  It  should  apply  with  equal 
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force  In  a  situation  in  which  Intenuitlonal 
Communism  Is  employing  Its  alternative  In- 
Btnunents  of  expansion,  subversion  and 
Infiltration. 

In  this  case,  our  defense  Is  not  a  military 
one.  It  Involves  a  whole  complex  of  diplo- 
matic and  political  activity,  of  which  espio- 
nage and  counterintelligence  are  an  integral 
part.  Yet  we  have  seen.  In  recent  months, 
a  coordinated  attack  on  the  American  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  which  has  materially 
affected  the  security  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  West  as  a  whole. 

We  are,  evidently,  prepared  to  tolerate  be- 
havior In  the  press  which.  In  time  of  more 
formal  and  conventional  war,  would  be  re- 
garded as  treasonable  and  therefore  punish- 
able. It  Is,  surely,  time  we  recognized  clearly 
this  latest  example  of  the  use  of  democratic 
instruments — in  this  case  the  freedom  of  the 
press — to  undermine  the  very  foundations  of 
our  democratic  systems. 

If  the  people  now  engaged  in  what  they 
refer  to  as  "spook-spotting"  are  really  out- 
raged by  espionage  and  secret  intelligence 
operations  as  a  manifestation  of  human  be- 
havior, then  let  us  reveal  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  Communist  agents  working  in  the 
West.  They  are,  as  I  have  already  suggested, 
readily  available. 

If  on  the  other  hand  the  campaign  con- 
tinues to  be  directed  exclusively  at  the  intel- 
ligence organizations  of  the  West,  those  who 
are  engaged  In  it  mvist  not  be  surprised  If 
they  are  themselves  regarded  as  enemy 
agents.  Someone,  Indeed,  might  one  day  start 
publishing  their  names  and  addresses — 
strictly,  of  course,  in  the  public  Interest. 


REDUCE  MAIL  COSTS  FOR 
FEDERAL  CANDIDATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Phaser)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  measure  to  allow  every 
general  election  candidate  for  Federal  of- 
fice to  make  one  mass  mailing  at  the 
third-class  bulk  postage  rate  now  grant- 
ed to  educational  and  nonprofit  organi- 
zations. The  mailing  would  be  authorized 
only  for  general  election  candidates. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  encourage 
more  communication  and  involvement  at 
every  level  of  the  political  process.  The 
election  reform  I  propose  is  an  effort  to 
help  Federal  candidates  reach  the  voters ; 
to  reduce  the  mailing  expense  borne  by 
candidates  during  election  compaigns; 
and  to  help  offset  the  advantages  of  in- 
cumbents over  nonincumbents. 

The  regular  third-class  bulk  rate  now 
available  to  candidates  is  7.7  cents  per 
piece  up  to  250,000,  after  which  the  rate 
rises  to  7.9  cents  per  piece.  The  nonprofit 
rate  is  3.3  cents  per  piece,  with  no  maxi- 
mum mailing  level.  A  typical  mailing  to 
150,000  persons  at  the  nonprofit  rate 
would  reduce  a  candidate's  costs  by 
$6,600. 

The  text  of  the  bUl  follows: 

H.R.  11941 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  to  permit  certain  candi- 
dates for  election  to  Federal  office  to  make 
a  bulk  mailing  at  the  rate  of  postage  ap- 
plied to  bulk  mailings  of  certain  nonprofit 
organizations 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (Pub- 
lic Law  92-226;  86  Stat.  3)  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  sections  320  and  321  as  sections 


321  and  322,  respectively,  and  by  inserting 
immediately  after  section  319  the  following 
new  section: 

"campaign     bulk     MAn.INCS 

"Sec.  320.  (a)  Any  candidate  for  election 
to  Federal  office  in  any  general  election  in 
any  State,  other  than  a  candidate  nominated 
by  a  political  party  for  election  to  the  office 
of  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  may 
make  a  bulk  mailing  under  subsection  (b) 
(1).  after  certifying  to  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  that  such  candidate  has  ccMn- 
pleted  any  action  necessary  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  involved  to  assure  that  the  name 
of  such  candidate  will  be  printed  on  the  of- 
ficial ballot  in  such  general  election. 

"(b)(1)  Any  candidate  who  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (a)  may,  at  the 
lowest  rate  of  postage  applied  to  an  equiv- 
alent number  of  pieces  mailed  in  any  bulk 
mailing  by  any  nonprofit  education  organi- 
zation under  sections  401  and  3621  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  make  one  bulk  mail- 
ing of  material  which  contains  a  reference 
to  such  candidate  and  which — 

"(A)  advocates  the  election  of  such  candi- 
date; 

"(B)  presents  the  positions  of  such  candi- 
date on  any  public  Issue;  or 

"(C)  attempts,  in  any  manner,  to  Influence 
Individuals  to  vote  for  such  candidate  or 
to  refrain  from  voting  for  any  other  candi- 
date In  the  election  involved. 

"(2)  Any  mailing  made  under  paragraph 
(1)  may  be  mailed  to  any  individual  resid- 
ing or  domiciled  In  the  State  or  congressional 
district  with  respect  to  which  the  election 
Involved  is  held  or,  if  the  election  involved 
ts  a  general  election  for  the  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  any  Individual  resid- 
ing or  domiciled  in  any  State  for  which  such 
candidate  has  met  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (a) . 

"(3)  A  candidate  for  election  to  the  office 
of  President  of  the  United  States  may  make 
a  mailing  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  only  in  a  gen- 
eral election  in  those  States  for  which  such 
candidate  has  made  the  certification  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a). 

"(4)  Any  mailing  made  under  paragraph 
(I)  shall  be  mailed.  In  a  manner  which 
complies  with  the  regulations  of  the  Postal 
Service,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the 
date  of  the  election  Involved. 

"(c)  (1)  The  payment  of  any  postage  costs 
incurred  In  any  mailing  made  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  shall  be  considered  to  be  an  ex- 
penditure— 

"(A)  within  the  meaning  given  such  term 
by  section  301(f)  of  this  title  and  by  sec- 
tion 591(f)  of  title  18.  United  States  Code; 
and 

"(B)  for  purposes  of  any  applicable  ex- 
penditure limitation  established  by  any 
Federal  law. 

"(2)  Such  pajrment  shall  be  considered  to 
be  a  qualified  campaign  expense  within  the 
meaning  of  section  9002(11)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  (defining  qualified 
campaign  expense)  only  if  the  candidate  in- 
volved makes  such  pa3rment  within  the  ex- 
penditure report  period  applicable  to  such 
candidate.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  'expenditure  report  period'  has  the 
meaning  given  it  by  section  9002(12)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (defining  ex- 
penditure report  period).". 

Sec.  2.  Section  322  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971,  as  so  redesignated 
by  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  is  amended — 

(1)  m  subsection  (a)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "Any"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Ex- 
cept as  provided  in  subsection  (b),  any"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  ■■ 
subsection  (c);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  Immediately  after  sub- 
section (a)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Any  person  who — 
"(1)  transmits  to  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  any  false,  fictitious,  or  fraudulent 


evldenc*  or  Information  for  the  puipoM  ot 
establishing  eligibility  for  making  a  bulk 
mailing  under  section  320(b); 

"(2)  conceals  any  evidence  or  informa- 
tion relevant  to  establishing  such  eligibility; 
or 

"(3)  malls  any  material  in  violation  of 
section  320; 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  81,000.". 


IN  MEMORIAM_JAMES  M.  QAINES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  my  friend  Jim  Gaines  died.  He  was 
64  years  old,  and  .had  come  to  live  in 
San  Antonio  only  in  his  middle  years,  but 
in  that  short  time,  Jim  Gaines  became 
one  of  the  most  valued  people  in  the 
community. 

Jim  was  bom  in  upstate  New  York.  His 
trade  was  radio,  beginning  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  Major  Bowes,  on  the  old 
amateur  hour.  Eventually,  he  joined 
NBC,  and  there  became  director  of  the 
network's  radio  and  television  stations. 
When  he  left  NBC,  Jim  Gaines  was  a  vice 
president,  and  very  much  a  success. 

I  do  not  really  know  what  caused  Jim 
to  decide  on  moving  to  San  Antonio, 
after  a  successful  and  rewarding  life  in 
New  York.  But  he  did  come,  and  was 
best  known  in  San  Antonio  for  his  work 
managing  WOAI  radio  and  television. 
WOAI  radio  was  and  is  among  the  oldest 
and  best  known  of  all  radio  stations — 
one  of  the  very  few  stations  with  a  clear 
channel. 

Jim  Gaines  was  a  responsible  citizen. 
He  took  on  hard  tasks.  He  was  not  afraid 
of  new  ideas,  nor  did  he  shrink  from  big 
ideas.  He  had  courage,  imagination,  and 
the  energy  to  go  with  them.  Before  long, 
he  was  president  of  the  San  Antonio 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

While  Jim  Gaines  was  settling  In  San 
Antonio,  and  while  he  was  beginning  his 
fine  career  as  a  city  businessman  and 
good  citizen,  I  was  beginning  my  own 
rise  In  politics.  Jim  Gaines  arrived  in 
San  Antonio  just  after  the  close  of  a 
tumultuous  and  scandalous  chapter  in 
city  life ;  he  was  among  those  who  helped 
rebuild  the  city's  government  and  in- 
fuse it  with  self  confidence. 

At  the  time  I  ran  for  Congress,  much 
of  the  business  community  opposed  me. 
Most  members  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce board  of  directors  were  disap- 
pointed when  I  was  elected.  Many  said 
that  they  could  not  and  would  not  work 
with  me. 

Jim  Gaines  was  president  of  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  then,  and  he  showed  his 
true  courage  and  character  by  pointing 
out  to  his  friends  and  colleagues  that  the 
election  was  over,  and  that  the  result  was 
a  fact.  He  asked  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce to  work  with  me,  for  the  good  of 
the  community.  It  was  this  kind  of  lead- 
ership that  Jim  Gaines  used,  to  bridge 
over  111  feelings  and  distrust,  for  the 
good  of  the  community.  It  was  largely 
because  of  Jim's  efforts  that  I  was  able 
to  establish  a  good  and  productive  rela- 
tionship with  San  Antonio's  business 
community. 
Not  long  after  I  was  elected  to  Con- 
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gress,  I  began  to  explore  the  idea  of  a 
world's  fair  In  San  Antonio.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  responded  to  the 
Idea  with  enthusiasm,  but  I  knew  that  it 
could  not  work  without  a  superb  com- 
munity effort.  That  effort  began  with  the 
establishment  of  a  corporation,  San  An- 
tonio Fair,  Inc.,  and  Jim  Gaines  was  one 
of  the  original  incorporators.  He  was  able 
to  see  the  possibilities,  and  willing  to  put 
his  energy  and  prestige  bdiind  an  idea 
that  only  a  few  really  had  faith  in. 
Eventually,  Jim  became  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  HemisFair — an 
event  that  represented  the  greatest  civic 
effort  in  the  history  of  San  Antonio,  and 
one  which  left  the  city  with  an  enor- 
mous treasure  of  new  physical  assets — 
from  a  truly  revitalized  riverfront  tluit  is 
unique  in  all  of  America,  to  major  hotels, 
and  to  large  and  Immensely  productive 
convention  facilities. 

Jim  Gaines  did  not  become  famous.  He 
did  not  amass  a  fortune  to  match  the 
great  ones  of  this  country.  But  no  one 
would  deny  that  here  was  a  good  and 
successful  man.  Jim  Gaines,  and  people 
like  him,  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
best  that  this  country  stands  for — eco- 
nomic progress,  a  sense  of  conscience  and 
decency,  energy,  imaglnatiosi,  skill,  and 
courage.  Jim  Gaines  was  the  sort  of  cit- 
izen that  makes  this  country  possible. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  h<"i  psiss  on.  Jim 
Gaines  came  to  San  Antonio  and  left  us 
his  heart.  It  was  a  good  one.  Goodby, 
Jim.  Thank  you  for  coming  to  San  An- 
tonio. We  will  all  miss  you. 


FARM  VEHICLE  TAX  RELIEF 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  (I^.  BIetner) 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  MEYNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
troducing today  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt 
farmers  from  the  highway  use  tax  on 
heavy  trucks  used  for  fsum  purposes.  An 
Identical  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate    by    Senators    MoGovbrn    and 

BUROICK. 

The  highway  use  tax  on  heavy  high- 
way motor  vehicles  imposed  by  section 
4481  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  was  designed  to  generate  highway 
trust  fund  revenues  in  order  to  offset  In- 
creased road  construction  and  main- 
tenance costs  associated  with  heavy  ve- 
hicle operation. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  those 
who  pay  the  use  tax,  as  one  would  ex- 
pect, are  commercial  truckers.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  current  language  of 
the  law  is  so  broad  that  it  Includes  those 
relatively  few  persons  who  make  very 
limited  use  of  the  public  road  system  for 
agricultural  rather  than  commercial  pur- 
poses. 

I  do  not  believe  that  It  Is  fair  or  the 
intent  of  Congress  to  equate  the  farmer 
handling  his  own  supplies  with  the  long- 
distance trucker  moving  the  Nation's 
freight. 

The  exemption  I  propose  would  apply 
to  small  and  medium  farmers  only.  The 
bill  specifically  excludes  vehicles  regis- 
tered in  the  name  of  any  corporation 
with  gross  receipts  for  the  last  taxable 
year   in   excess   of   $950,000   or  which 


derived  more  than  50  percent  of  its  gross 
receipts  in  that  taxable  year  from  ac- 
tivities other  than  farming. 

If  enacted,  this  measure  will  have  little 
Impact  on  highway  trust  fund  revenues. 
The  revenues  Involved  are  so  small  that 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  does  not 
bother  to  separate  this  source  of  income 
in  its  data  compilation.  It  is  possible  that 
the  cost  of  collecting  this  tax  from  farm- 
ers constitutes  a  significant  percentage 
of  the  total  income  generated  from  this 
source. 

In  sum,  this  tax  is  a  nuisance  to  farm- 
ers, unfair,  produces  little  revenue,  and  a 
waste  of  time  and  energy  for  IRS  and 
American  farmers.  I  urge  the  Committee 
on  Wa3^  and  Means  to  give  this  bill  Its 
close  and  immediate  attention. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yoi*  (Mr.  Wolff)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  E^aker,  this  Monday 
marked  the  58th  anniversary  of  the  Lith- 
uanian Independence  Day  and  Tuesday 
brought  to  Capitol  Hill  a  number  of  Lith- 
uanian-Americans to  hold  a  reception  in 
honor  of  this  day.  I  was  proud  to  be  the 
congressional  sponsor  for  this  reception. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  read  to  my 
colleagues  an  excerpt  from  a  treaty  be- 
tween Russia  and  Lithuania  that  was 
signed  on  July  12.  1920: 

Russia  recognizes  without  any  reserve  the 
sovereignty  and  independence  of  the  State  of 
Lithuania  with  all  juridicial  consequences  re- 
sulting from  such  recognition,  and  voluntar- 
Uy  and  forever  renounces  all  sovereign  rights 
possessed  by  Russia  over  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple and  territory. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  Russia  did  not 
honor  this  treaty  obligation  and.  In  1940, 
rigged  an  election  which  resulted  in  a 
Soviet  occupation  of  Lithuania.  In  the 
following  years,  Lithuania  was  occupied 
by  Nazi  Germany  and  then  reoccupled  by 
the  Soviets  and.  by  1944.  the  Lithuanian 
people  no  longer  had  a  government  they 
could  call  their  own. 

During  that  short  period  of  Independ- 
ence, great  strides  were  made  In  Improv- 
ing the  lives  of  the  citizens.  It  became  a 
nation  of  small  farmers,  where  before 
the  land  was  owned  by  a  few;  industriali- 
zation progressed,  and  social  legislation 
was  Introduced.  Lithuanian  Uterature 
flourished  as  writers  found  inspiration  in 
the  national  folklore  of  Lithuania.  I  wish 
I  could  speak  about  life  In  Lithuania  to- 
day. Unfortunately,  little  is  known,  as  the 
Soviet  Union  has  imposed  its  totalitarian 
rule  over  the  Lithuanian  people. 

The  Lithuanian  American  Council  of 
New  York  hosted  yesterday's  reception 
for  Members  of  Congress.  Present  at  the 
reception  were  Lithuanian  Americans 
from  New  York  and  the  Washington 
area.  A  Lithuanian  ensemble  appeared 
in  colorful,  traditional  costums  and  de- 
lighted all  with  folksongs.  I  might  also 
note  that  the  Lithuanian  pastries  were 
deUcIous.  Credit  for  organizing  this  fine 
event  must  be  given  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Vamas, 
president  of  the  council.  I  would  like  to 
extend  my  thanks  to  my  colleagues  who 
attended  the  reception,  they  Included: 
Senator    Taft,    Congressmen    Addabbo, 


Koch.  Zablocki.  Delankt.  Biacci,  Des- 
wiNSKi.  Flood,  and  Ms.  Abzuc.  The  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  International 
Relations  Committee,  the  Honorable 
Thomas  E.  Morgav,  also  attended  and. 
at  this  point,  I  would  like  to  Insert  Into 
the  Recoko  the  text  of  his  comments  at 
the  reception: 

RE1CAKK8  OF  CONGKXSSICAN  THOMAS  E.  MOBGAN 

I  congratulate  my  colleague.  Congressman 
Wolf,  and  Tony  Vamas,  the  president  of 
the  Lithuanian  American  CouncU  of  New 
Tcvk,  for  sponsoring  and  arranging  this  won- 
derful reception  In  commenuxatlon  of  Lithu- 
anian Independence  Day.  Those  of  you 
gathered  in  this  historic  house  should  also 
be  conunended  for  tAiring  time  (^  from  your 
daUy  chores  to  remind  us  that  although 
Americans  enjoy  freedom  and  jusUoe — many 
other  people  in  other  lands,  amcmg  them 
Lithuania,  still  do  not. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  today  about  how 
America  has  lost  its  sense  of  purpose,  and 
how  our  people  have  sacrificed  their  prin- 
ciples to  the  cranforts  of  abundance.  Tour 
presence  here  today  sharply  c<Hitaudlcts  that 
view. 

However,  it  is  with  a  mixture  of  pride, 
'»dness,  and  hope  that  I  attend  this  cere- 
mony this  afternoon. 

I  share  with  you  the  pride  In  the  great 
history  of  Lithuania.  In  am  fully  aware  of  the 
fact  that  Lithuania  did  not  i4)pear  on  the 
map  of  Europe  until  1918,  but  that  its  his- 
tory dates  back  even  before  this  continent 
had  been  discovered,  to  the  year  1386  when 
lilthuanla  was  a  great  European  power. 

I  rejoice  with  you  that  in  February,  1918. 
due  to  ttie  principles  of  self-determination 
of  nations,  as  enunciated  by  our  great  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson  and  supported  by  the 
pet^le  of  the  United  States,  Lithuania  again 
{4>peared  on  the  stage  of  Europe  as  an  inde- 
pendent r^ublic. 

I  also  share  with  you  the  sorrows  of  the 
loss  of  liberty  due  to  circumstances  beyond 
control  of  the  people  of  Lithuania,  the  peri- 
ods of  Nazi  and  Soviet  aggression. 

However,  i  also  have  hope,  which  is 
strengthened  by  your  selfiess  dedication  to 
the  cause  of  freedran.  Your  ^Irlt  reflects  the 
attitude  of  your  countrymen  beyond  the 
seas  that  they  have  not  given  way  to  despair, 
but  continue  their  struggle  for  basic  human 
ideals — freedom,  justice,  and  the  right  to 
self-determination. 

Today,  when  we  commemorate  Lithuania's 
Independence  day,  let  us  fervently  re-dedl- 
cate  ourselves  to  securing  freedom  for  all 
men  and  Independence  for  all  nations.  Let 
us,  in  this  as  in  all  great  undertakings,  sol- 
emnly ask  God's  support  and  help,  that  our 
prayers  are  answered  and  our  hc^>es  are  ful- 
filled. 

Thank  you. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  note  that,  on 
December  2,  by  a  vote  of  407  to  0.  this 
body  passed  House  Resolution  684,  a 
measure  that  clearly  reiterated  the  con- 
gressional belief  that  the  United  States 
will  continue  "not  to  recognize  in  any 
way  the  annexation  of  the  Baltic  States 
by  the  Soviet  Union."  I  hope  that  we  In 
the  Congress  will  continue  to  express  our 
firm  belief  In  this  and  that  the  future 
will  bring  a  day  when  the  people  of  LiUi- 
uanla  can  again  call  thonselves  free. 


STATEMENT  OP  CHAIRMAN  AL  ULL- 
MAN  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  RULE 
TO  BE  REQUESTED  FOR  CONSID- 
ERATION OP  H.R.  11893 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1976,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  ordered  favorably  reported 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  H.R. 
11893.  with  amendments.  The  bill  would 
increase  the  public  debt  limitation  to 
$627  bUlion  through  June  30.  1976.  The 
bill  as  amended  contains  a  provision 
which  would  provide  a  $12  billion  flexi- 
bility— in  lieu  of  the  present  $10  billion 
flexibility — with  respect  to  bonds  that 
may  be  issued  by  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  without  regard  to  the  4^4 -per- 
cent interest  ceiling.  The  bill  also  con- 
tains a  provision  which  would  increase 
the  maximum  maturity  of  Treasury 
notes  from  the  present  7  to  10  years. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  advise  my  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  in  the  House  as  to  the 
type  of  rule  which  I  will  request  for  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  The  committee  instructed  me  to 
request  the  Committee  on  Rules  to  grant 
a  rule  which  would  provide  for  commit- 
tee amendments,  which  would  be  open 
as  to  the  $627  billion  limitation  and  as 
to  the  June  30,  1976,  date,  but  which 
would  be  closed  with  respect  to  the  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  dealing  with  the  $12 
billion  flexibility  and  the  10-year  max- 
imum note  maturity.  The  rule  woiild  pro- 
vide for  2  hours  of  general  debate,  to  be 
equally  divided,  waiving  one  point  of 
order  regarding  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act  and  one  motion  to  recommit.  We  in- 
tend to  flle  the  committee  report  by  mid- 
night, Monday  night.  February  23.  1976. 
It  is  oxa  intention  to  request  a  hearing 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible. 


NO  U.S.  ARMS  TO  EGYPT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever 
since  the  second  Sinai  agreement  on 
separation  of  Egyptian  and  Israeli  forces 
was  signed  last  September,  Egyptian 
president  Anwar  Sadat  has  been  seeking 
arms  supplies  from  the  United  States. 
Recent  press  repwrts  make  it  clear  that 
the  Ford  administration  has  these  re- 
quests under  active  consideration,  and  is 
prepared  to  approve  the  sale  of  six  C-130 
transport  planes  in  the  near  future. 

This  would  be  a  mistake.  For  many 
years  the  fundamental  goal  of  U.S.  pol- 
icy in  the  Middle  East  has  been  to  pro- 
vide Israel  the  military  and  political  sup- 
port she  needs  in  order  to  negotiate  from 
strength.  Only  if  the  Arab  confrontation 
States  are  convinced  that  Israel  is  strong 
enough  to  resist  attack  wiU  there  be 
meaningful  negotiations  for  a  lasting 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Supplying  mili- 
tary equipment  and  weapons  to  Egypt, 
the  principal  confrontation  state,  would 
undermine  that  essential  policy  and 
make  maintenance  of  the  delicate  bal- 
ance of  power  in  the  region  more  diffi- 
cult and  expensive.  Furthermore,  I  have 
difficulty  in  imderstanding  how  we  would 
rationalize  such  a  policy  if ,  as  is  all  too 
likely,  the  day  arrives  when  U.S.  planes 
with    Egjrptian    pilots     confront    U.S. 


planes  with  Israeli  pilots.  I  would  have 
hoped  that  the  last  round  of  Indian- 
Pakistani  fighting,  when  both  sides  fired 
American  weapons  at  each  other,  has 
convinced  us  that  this  result  Is  both  ab- 
surd and  tragic. 

President  Sadat  has  used  every  possi- 
ble occasion  to  press  for  U.S.  military 
equipment,  arguing  that  it  is  necessary 
to  demonstrate  an  "evenhanded"  Amer- 
ican approach  in  the  Middle  East.  In 
fact  we  are  evenhanded  in  terms  of  eco- 
nomic assistance;  roughly  $750  million 
has  been  authorized  in  the  International 
Security  Assistance  Act  on  1976  for  both 
Israel  and  Egypt. 

Because  of  its  population  explosion, 
scarcity  of  natural  resources,  and  heavy 
defense  expenditures — estimated  at  30 
percent  of  her  GNP — Egypt  needs  an  in- 
creasing amount  of  foreign  economic 
grant  aid  and  credits  which  the  United 
States  should  help  to  supply.  It  will  help 
to  assure  internal  stability  and  increase 
the  desire  for  peace  among  war  weary 
Egyptians  who  for  years  have  been  sacri- 
ficing economic  progress  to  prepare  for 
wars  against  Israel. 

But  in  terms  of  military  assistance,  the 
concept  of  evenhandedness  cannot  ap- 
ply. Instead,  we  must  try  to  preserve  the 
balance  of  power.  Israel  is  totally  de- 
pendent on  the  United  States  for  her 
military  needs,  but  Egypt,  long  supplied 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  has  always  received 
substantial  amounts  of  arms  from  other 
nations  as  well.  While  Soviet  arms  sales 
to  Egypt  have  slowed  considerably  since 
1973,  they  have  not  stopped  entirely.  The 
Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  in  London 
has  reported  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
replaced  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Egyptian 
losses  incurred  in  the  Yom  Kippur  war. 

Since  1974  Egypt  has  received  1.5  bil- 
lion dollars  of  military  equipment  from 
the  U.S.S.R..  and  this  includes  30  SAM 
batteries  and  25  Mlg  23's.  It  is  of  course 
a  proper  objective  of  U.S.  policy  that 
Egypt  not  be  dependent  military  and  dip- 
lomatically on  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
that  objective  is  presently  being  realized, 
Egypt  is  buying  combat  craft,  helicop- 
ters, antitank  missiles,  electronics  and 
night  vision  equipment  from  Britain, 
FYance,  Italy  and  Germany.  She  has 
been  squeezed  in  the  embrace  of  the 
Russian  bear,  and  is  no  longer  a  vassal 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  She  has  learned 
what  other  nations  have  learned  about 
the  extent  and  limitations  of  Russian 
"friendship." 

It  Is  in  Egypt's  interest,  and  ours,  to 
maintain  a  proper,  even  cordial  rela- 
tionship. But  it  is  in  no  one's  interest 
that  we  become  her  arms  supplier.  It  is 
unnecessary  and  indeed  dangerous.  It 
will  do  nothing  to  cement  our  present 
relationship,  but  it  may  well  create  even 
more  tensions  in  the  Middle  East  than 
we  have  at  present.  It  will  have  no  effect 
either  way  on  Russian  involvement  In 
the  area,  but  could  very  well  put  America 
into  the  ridiculous  situation  of  supplying 
arms  to  two  nations  who  are  separated 
by  a  few  miles  of  desert  and  who  have 
warred  four  times  in  the  past  quarter 
century.  And  despite  Sadat's  soothing 
words,  one  need  only  follow  the  state- 
ments of  Egyptian  leaders  such  as  For- 
eign Bflnister  Fahmi  and  read  the 
Egyptian  press  to  realize  that  hate  and 


passion,  though  cooled  down  for  the  mo- 
ment, are  never  far  from  the  surface. 
Another  war  is  not  inevitable,  but,  as 
In  the  Balkans  in  1912  and  1913.  it  is 
a  continuing  possibility.  We  want  to  do 
nothing  which  would  increase  that  pos- 
sibility and  arms  sales  to  Egypt  will  do 
just  that. 

I  hope  the  administration  does  not 
proceed  with  military  sales  to  Egypt  at 
this  time.  C-130  cargo  aircraft  could  be 
sold  through  commercial  chaimels  imder 
present  law,  which  only  require  the  issu- 
ance of  an  export  license  by  the  State 
Department.  However,  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  committees  which  have 
jurisdiction  over  military  sales  abroad 
have  adopted  amendments  to  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  governing  such  sales  which 
would  allow  the  Congress  to  exercise  a 
veto  over  such  sales.  If  the  administra- 
tion attempts  to  conclude  a  sale  to  Egypt 
before  these  new  procedures  take  effect 
I  am  certain  that  the  Congress  will  react 
strongly. 

WHY  ARE  WE  ASSISTING 
NICARAGUA? 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  &s  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Appropriations  Conunit- 
tee,  I  am  exploring  several  areas  of  our 
foreign  aid  program.  Our  military  and 
economic  aid  to  Nicaragua  is  a  concern 
of  mine,  and  I  have  had  correspondence 
with  the  State  Department  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  am  appending  that  correspond- 
ence for  the  information  and  considera- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

HOUBK   or   RZPXXSZNTATIVXB. 

Washington,  D.C.,  January  19, 1979, 
David  Lazas, 

Director  of  Central  American  Affairs, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ms.  Lazas:  As  a  member  of  the  For- 
eign Operations  Subcommittee  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  I  am  asked  to  ap- 
prove requests  for  funding  for  foreign  aid, 
both  military  and  economic.  I  have  been  ad- 
vised of  certain  facts  concerning  the  situation 
In  Nicaragua,  which  I  would  appreciate  hav- 
ing either  verified  or  refuted. 

It  Is  alleged  that  the  Somoza  family  has 
almost  total  economic,  political,  and  mlU- 
tary  control  of  Nicaragua.  Some  of  the  alle- 
gations  are   as  follows: 

1.  The  Somoza  family  owns  half  the  pri- 
vate property  in  the  country  and  has  exten- 
sive holdings  In  every  Industry. 

a.  The  Somoza  family  has  excliislve  rights 
to  the  nation's  television  stations  and  tele- 
vision   Industry. 

3.  Oeneral  Somoza  raises  94  million  a  year 
from  forced  donations  by  government  em- 
ployees. 

4.  The  government's  development  agency. 
nfPONAC,  is  used  to  direct  foreign  aid  to 
family  enterprises. 

5.  The  National  Guard,  which  Includes 
both  the  army  and  the  nation's  police  force. 
Is  iinder  the  personal  direction  of  General 
Somoza. 

I  am  Interested  as  to  how  the  allegations 
relate  to  the  pattern  of  American  foreign  aid 
In  that  country,  and  would  appreciate  hav- 
ing answered  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  is  the  rationale  for  our  providing 
military  aid  to  Nicaragua?  What  strategic 
Interests  do  we  have  there?  I  understand  that 
the  VS.  has  terminated  the  Bryan-Chamorro 
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Treaty  ctf  1914  and  terminated  the  leaae  at 
the  Com  Islands,  thus  ending  our  claim  on 
an  alternate  canal  route. 

2.  Why  has  military  aid  increMed  subctaa- 
tlally  In  the  last  few  years?  I  am  informed 
that  military  aid  has  Increased  from  $2.1 
mllUon  In  1974,  to  $fi.6  mlUlon  In  1976.  to  an 
estimated  97.1  mlUlon  In  1976. 

3.  I  would  appreciate  learning  what  part 
of  our  economic  development  aid  goes  Into 
the  holdings  of  the  Somoza  family.  If  that 
Information  Lb  at  all  available.  Could  that  In- 
formation be  obtained  from  INFONAC? 

4.  Could  you  Indicate  what  degree  of  op- 
position there  Is  to  the  Somoza  regime?  There 
appears  to  be  disagreement  on  this  Issue  of 
Somoza's  popularity.  Would  our  close  asso- 
ciation of  the  n.S.  presence  with  Somoza  be 
detrimental  to  VS.  Interests  should  a  differ- 
ent regime  come  to  power? 

Thank  you  for  consideration  of  these  mat- 
ters. 

Sincerely, 

EDWAU)  I.  KOCR. 

Depaxtickkt  or  Statb. 
Washington,  D.C,  February  13,  1976. 
Hon.  ElDWABD  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Deax  Ms.  Koor:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  January  19,  addressed  to  Mr.  David  iMaar, 
requesting  certain  Information  concerning 
Nicaragua  and  our  programs  of  bilateral 
military  and  economic  assistance  to  that 
country. 

Regarding  five  allegations  which  you  cited 
concerning  the  extent  to  which  the  Somoza 
family  controls  Nicaraguan  affairs,  let  me 
reply  to  these  in  order : 

1.  It  Is  widely  recognized  that  the  Somoza 
family,  collectively,  is  among  the  wealthiest, 
if  it  Is  not  the  wealthiest,  In  Nicaragua. 
Enterprises  In  which  members  of  the  family 
have  a  substantial  or  controlling  Interest  are 
active  in  vlrttially  every  significant  sector  of 
the  Nicaraguan  economy.  However,  the  State 
Department  does  not  possess  detaUed  in- 
formation which  would  permit  us  to  confirm 
or  deny  definitively  the  assertion  Uiat  the 
family  owns  half  of  aU  private  property  In 
Nicaragua.  However,  as  a  general  proposition, 
the  charge  appears  to  be  an  exaggeration, 
given  the  presence  of  a  number  of  other  ex- 
tremely Importimt  private  Interests  in  the 
Nicaraguan  economy. 

2.  One  of  the  two  television  stations  op- 
erating in  Nicaragua  Is  owned  by  President 
Somoza.  The  second  station  Is  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Sacasa  family,  many  of  whose 
members  are  active  in  political  opposition  to 
Somoza. 

3.  It  is  widely  reported  that  deductions 
are  made  automatically  from  the  pay  of  all 
Nicaraguan  government  employees  to  sup- 
port the  activities  of  the  National  liberal 
Party,  which  is  headed  by  President  Somoza. 
Reportedly,  the  deductions  normally  are  five 
per  cent,  and  the  total  reven^ie  gathered  In 
this  fashion  probably  exceeds  M-0  million  be- 
cause of  recent  pay  raises  to  government 
employees. 

4.  INFONAC  is  one  Of  several  Nicaraguan 
government  agencies  Involved  In  the  field  of 
economic  development.  It  was  formed  In 
1953  to  promote  Industrial  development  and 
diversification  through  the  relending  of  Nic- 
araguan and  foreign  public  and  private  cap- 
ital. In  this  capacity,  it  has  handled  only  a 
portion  of  the  total  foreign  public  capital 
assistance  received  by  Nicaragua  during  the 
past  23  years.  Because  of  the  ubiquity  of  pri- 
vate concerns  with  Somoza  family  Involv- 
ment,  a  certain  portion  of  the  subloans  made 
by  INFONAC  have  benefited  Somoza  busi- 
ness Interests.  However,  according  to  our 
A.I.D.  mission  In  Managua,  the  majority  of 
INFONAC  subloans  have  gone  to  finns  con- 
trolled by  other  Interests.  I  should  also  point 
out  that  most  of  INFONAC's  capital  is  de- 
rived from  contributions  made  by  the  Gov- 


emment  of  Nicaragua  out  of  its  own  re- 
aotirces. 

5.  President  Somoza  does  exercise  close  per- 
sonal control  of  the  National  Guard,  which 
Is  responsible  for  both  national  defense  and 
Internal  civil  police  functions.  This  arrange- 
ment Is  embodied  in  the  Nicaraguan  Con- 
stitution, which  stipulates  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  be  the  "Supreme  Chler'  (Jefe 
SupreTTio)  of  the  Guard.  Effective  control  of 
the  Guard  has  been  retained  by  President 
Somoza's  father  and  himself  since  1933. 

You  also  p>osed  four  questions  regarding 
our  assistance  programs  In  Nicaragua  and 
the  present  political  situation  there.  I  have 
attempted  to  respond  to  these  below: 

(1)  With  respect  to  military  assistance, 
our  program  in  Nicaragua  has  been  a  rela- 
tively modest  one,  with  modest  objectives. 
We  do  not  consider  that  the  United  States 
has  any  major  strategic  Interests  in  Nicara- 
gua. In  this  connection,  you  were  correct  in 
stating  that  both  the  Bryan-Chamorro 
Treaty  and  our  lease  of  Com  Island  have 
been  terminated,  reflecting  our  lack  of  in- 
terest In  an  alternative  canal  through  Nica- 
ragua. I  should  also  note  that  the  President's 
Inter-Oceanlc  Canal  Commission,  in  its  final 
1970  report,  concluded  that  none  of  the  pro- 
posed canal  routes  through  Nicaragua  were 
worthy  of  fiirther  study,  on  economic  and 
technical  grounds. 

The  Department  does  consider,  however, 
that  our  military  assistance  program  assists 
us  In  STistalning  a  cooperative  relationship 
with  the  Nicaraguan  Government  which  has 
been  mutually  beneficial.  Military  assistance 
funds  have  been  utilized  prlmarUy  for  the 
acquisition  of  logistical  vehicles,  construc- 
tion equipment,  transport  aircraft,  conmiu- 
nlcations  gear,  other  supplies,  and  spare 
parts.  No  modern  weapmn  systems  have  been 
Involved.  This  has  permitted  the  National 
Guard  to  maintain,  and  In  some  Instances 
to  upgrade  its  equipment.  It  has  also  con- 
tributed to  the  establishment  of  an  engineer- 
ing battalion,  which  has  had  major  responsi- 
bilities in  the  reconstruction  of  Managua  and 
other  civic  action  projects.  Our  training  pro- 
grams have  been  designed  to  promote  a  great- 
er competence  and  professionalism  in  the 
Guard. 

(2)  No  substantial  Increase  in  military  as- 
sistance to  Nicaragua  has  been  programed 
which  would  account  for  the  trend  cited  in 
your  letter.  The  following  table  indicates  the 
amounts  budgeted  for  our  military  assistance 
program  in  Nicarsigua  diu-ing  the  last  three 
years: 

U.S.   MILrTARY  ASSISTANCE  TO  NICARAGUA 

FISCAL  YEAR  1974-1976 

[In  iiRlliom  of  dollars] 


1974 

1975 

1976 

FMS   credit  

"  0"9 
..  0.4 

_  1.6 

..  2.9 

3.0 
1.1 
0.7 

0.2 

5.0 

2.5 

Grant  material  assistanca 
Training    

0.2 
0.8 

Exesss  dafama  articlas 
(EDA)    

Total      

»0.3 
3.8 

iPnJactMl. 

With  respect  to  the  figures  in  your  letter, 
I  should  point  out  that  the  original  Defense 
Department  projections  for  this  Fiscal  Tear 
Included  an  Excess  Defense  Article  (EDA) 
totcJ  of  $3.0  million,  which  would  have  made 
the  1976  total  figure  $6.5  million.  That  item 
has  now  been  reduced  because  It  was  de- 
termined that  the  Nicaraguan  Government 
could  not  pay  for  transportation  of  that 
amount  of  surplus  equipment.  I  should  also 
point  out  that  the  EDA  figures  represent 
original  acquisition  cost  of  surplus  Defense 
Department  items,  not  their  present  vsJue, 
which  Is  no  more  than  20  to  30%  of  ac- 
quisition cost.  As  for  future  periods,  no  grant 


materiel  assistance  Is  contemplated  after 
this  fiscal  year.  Training  assistance  will  drop 
to  $600,000  per  year,  and  no  increase  is  antici- 
pated In  the  $2.5  million  annual  total  for 
FMS  credit  authorizations. 

(3)  Referring  to  our  economic  develop- 
ment assistance,  none  of  this  aid  goes  di- 
rectly to  President  Somoza  or  his  family. 
The  Somozas,  as  I  indicated  above,  do  have 
extensive  business  interests  In  Nacaragua, 
and  a  number  of  these  enterprises  have  un- 
doubtedly benefited  from  the  procurement 
made  possible  by  A.I.D.  loans  for  the  recon- 
struction of  Managua  after  the  disastrous 
1972  earthquake  and  for  other  activities.  We 
have  no  way  of  quantifying  the  extent  of  this 
proci'Tement.  Every  effort  has  been  made, 
however,  to  ensure  that  aU  A.IJ).-financed 
procurement  is  carried  out  according  to  cus- 
tomary VS.  government  procurement  reg- 
ulations, which  ensure  that  goods  and  serv- 
ices are  procured  on  the  basis  of  least  cost 
consistent  with  acceptable  qtiality.  In  this 
regard,  when  our  assistance  program  expand- 
ed after  the  earthquake,  the  AJJ).  staff  in 
Nicaragua  was  Increased  to  Include  addi- 
tional legal,  procurement,  engineering,  and 
loan  specialists  to  strengthen  the  Mission's 
ability  to  review  and  monitor  oiir  assistance 
program.  In  addition,  a  resident  audit  staff 
was  set  up  in  Nicaragua  In  1973,  and  all  AJ.D. 
programs  have  been  subjected  to  continuous 
audit  and  evaluation  to  ensure  conformity  to 
VS.  regulations.  The  AJX).  Auditor  General 
reported  in  1975  that  this  auditing  effort  had 
uncovered  no  significant  misuse  of  official 
U.S.  assistance  funds.  There  are  presently 
no  outstanding  claims  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  resulting  from  any  adverse 
audit  findings. 

In  regard  to  INFONAC,  this  agency  re- 
ceived two  loans  from  AJX).  in  1964  and  1967 
totalling  $9.0  million.  Some  84  subloans  were 
made  with  these  AJJD.  funds,  of  which  an 
undetermined  niunber  went  to  firms  in  which 
the  Somoza  Family  was  known  to  have  an 
interest.  AJX>.  determined  that  It  would  be 
impractical  to  exclude  Somoza  enterprises 
from  this  program,  and  that  our  purposes 
would  be  better  served  by  trying  to  ensure 
that  all  loan  proposals  were  handled  ac- 
cording to  uniform,  est&blished  lending  cri- 
teria. Periodic  audits  and  evaluations  of  the 
INFONAC  program  have  revealed  only  one 
instance  of  a  sub-loan  that  appears  to  have 
been  made  on  the  basis  of  irregular  criteria. 
This  case  Is  under  investigation  by  our  staff 
in  Managua,  and  remedial  action  will  be 
taken  If  appropriate  when  the  facts  have 
been  fully  established. 

(4)  With  regard  to  the  present  political 
popularity  of  President  Somoza,  it  Is  difficult 
to  gauge  the  strength  of  the  political  oppo- 
sition in  Nicaragua  with  any  precision.  Pres- 
ident Somoza  won  the  September  1974  elec- 
tions with  92  per  cent  of  the  officially  re- 
ported vote,  but  this  may  have  been  part 
the  function  of  an  Ineffectual  campaign  by 
the  Conservative  Party.  It  has  been  the 
Judgment  of  most  knowledgeable  poUtical 
observers  that  President  Somoza,  as  the  can- 
didate of  a  highly  efficient  Liberal  Party, 
would  probably  win  any  open  political  con- 
test. 

In  this  same  connection,  I  believe  your 
reference  to  "our  close  association  of  the 
U.S.  presence  with  Somoza"  reflects  a  mis- 
conception, albeit  a  widely-held  one,  con- 
cerning official  U.S.  policy  toward  Nicaragua. 
Many  Nicaraguans  conceive  of  the  United 
States  as  the  final  arbiter  of  political  devel- 
opments in  that  country.  This  is  one  of  the 
less-fortunate  heritages  of  our  Intervention 
in  Nicaragua  during  the  1920's  and  1930's. 
That  era  is  long  past,  and  our  relations  with 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  are  conducted 
today,  as  a  matter  of  explicit  policy,  on  the 
basis  of  govenunent-to-govemment  dealings, 
rather  than  personaUties.  This  fwllcy  may 
have  been  subject  to  mlsxmderstandlngs  In 
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the  recent  past,  but  the  Department  of  State 
has  made  every  effort  to  establish  cleaxly  and 
publicly  that  our  programs  In  Nlcara^a  are 
not  meant  to  serve  narrow  partisan  purposes. 
I  hope  you  will  find  this  response  helpful. 
Sincerely, 

ROBKST  J.  MCCU>SKET. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  MUST  STOP 
BEING  AN  ENERGY  GLUTTON 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rbcord  and  to  Include 
extraneoxis  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  increas- 
ing frustration,  I  have  listened  to  and 
participated  in  the  debate  over  national 
energy  policy.  The  content  of  the  energy 
debate  is  essentially  controlled  by  the 
major  oil  companies.  Last  week,  the 
country  barely  escaped  deregulation  of 
natural  gas  prices.  All  last  summer  and 
autumn,  we  in  the  Congress  fought  over 
domestic  oil  decontrol.  We  are  not  get- 
ting down  to  the  basic  issues.  Instead,  we 
consiune  vast  amounts  of  poUtical  energy 
getting  nowhere. 

Let  us  define  the  basic  issues.  First, 
national  energy  policy,  if  It  exists  at  all, 
is  controlled  by  the  major  oil  companies, 
who,  in  effect,  collude  in  the  present  high 
price  of  oil.  The  Federal  Government 
has  no  strategy  for  decreasing  energy 
demand  through  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  energy  conservation.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  no  strategy  to  deal 
with  OPEC.  The  Federal  Government 
does  not  employ  the  means  now  avail- 
able to  deal  with  the  immense  economic 
and  political  power  of  the  major  oil  com- 
panies. 

The  Ford  policy  of  decontrolling,  de- 
regulating, and  otherwise  letting  the 
price  of  energy  skyrocket  reminds  me  of 
the  story,  apocryphal  or  not,  of  a  British 
nobleman  who  arose  in  Parhament  dur- 
ing the  Irish  potato  famine  to  say  that 
he  did  not  see  how  it  was  that  everybody 
was  speaking  of  a  shortage  of  potatoes 
in  Ireland.  "There  is  no  shortage,"  he 
said.  "Rather,  there  is  merely  a  need  to 
permit  the  price  of  potatoes  to  rise  to  the 
point  where  the  number  of  people  want- 
ing to  buy  potatoes  and  the  supply  of 
potatoes  were  in  equilibrium." 

Apparently,  no  voice  was  raised  for 
those  who  could  not  afford  the  potatoes. 
Ireland  was  decimated  by  that  shortage. 
I  do  not  want  to  see  that  same  thing  hap- 
pen to  America.  To  decontrol  energy 
prices  would  mean  energy  starvation  for 
middle-  and  low-income  Americans, 
while  the  rich  could  continue  the  present 
level  of  energy  consumption  with  little 
effect. 

We  must  not  accept  the  Ford-Irish 
potato  famine  theory  of  energy  conserva- 
tion. However,  if  we  choose  to  continue 
energy  price  controls,  we  must  enforce 
a  strong  energy  conservation  program. 
And  it  can  be  done.  The  concept  of  en- 
ergy conservation  mistakenly  means  to 
may  people  years  of  "blood,  toll,  sweat, 
and  tear3."  Because  of  this,  many  in  the 
Congress  are  reluctant  to  vote  for  such  a 
program.  But  this  is  not  true. 

According  to  a  Worldwatch  paper  on 
energy  conservation,  the  United  States 


wastes  half  of  its  energy,  and  could  re- 
duce that  much  without  a  significant 
change  in  present  lifestyles.  We  can 
achieve  that  goal  through  Improvements 
in  automotive  fuel  e£Qciency,  building 
Insulation,  and  use  of  waste  heat,  to 
name  but  three  areas.  Perhaps  the  most 
significant  statement  in  the  report  was 
the  following: 

Meeting  new  energy  needs  through  con- 
servation would  be  cheaper,  safer,  more  re- 
liable, less  polluting  and  create  more  jobs 
than  obtaining  energy  from  any  other  source. 
Energy  obtained  through  conservation  Is  the 
largest  source  of  new  energy  currently  avail- 
able to  the  United  States. 

What  this  means  is  that  we  need  not 
agonize  over  lost  jobs  and  lost  energy 
when  we  vote  for  controls  on  strip  min- 
ing or  stiff  environmental  controls  on 
offshore  drilling.  We  can  have  the  needed 
energy,  we  can  create  the  jobs,  and  we 
can  have  a  safe,  clean  environment  by 
supporting  energy  conservation.  Let  me 
give  a  few  examples  of  the  conservation 
projects  we  have  not  even  begim  to  de- 
velop: 

Eleven  percent  of  the  natural  gas  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  goes  for  pilot 
lights  on  our  heaters,  water  heaters,  and 
appliances.  There  are  excellent  electric 
pilot  light  which  use  only  a  smal  frac- 
tion of  the  energy.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence to  the  consimier  whether  he  has  a 
gas  pilot  or  an  electric  one,  just  as  long 
as  the  stove  goes  on  when  he  turns  the 
knob  and  we  could  save  all  that  energy 
by  requiring  that  all  pilots  be  electric. 

Radial  tires,  aluminiun  construction, 
reduction  of  trunk  space,  and  other 
structural  changes  can  increase  car 
mileage  per  gallon  of  gas  by  up  to  57 
percent.  Reduction  of  essential  driving  is 
not  necessary.  We  must  instead  improve 
auto  fuel  efiBclency  to  cut  gas  consump- 
tion. 

Some  air-condltloners  are  vastly  more 
efBcient  than  are  others.  Requiring  use 
of  the  more  efficient  ones  can  cut  energy 
use  in  America  by  1  percent. 

You  save  another  1  percent  by  in- 
creasing e£Bciency  of  refrigerators  and 
freezers. 

Changes  in  buUding  codes  to  require 
better  insulation  can  cut  energy  con- 
sumption by  3  percent  without  making 
anyone's  teeth  chatter.  Set  the  thermo- 
stat for  what  you  wish,  just  build  better 
walls.  In  New  York  City,  they  built  two 
110-story  buildings  called  the  World 
Trade  Center.  They  have  glass  walls  and 
the  buildings  are  very  poorly  insulated. 
It  uses  more  energy  than  a  city  of  70,000 
people.  And  remember,  that  is  just  two 
buildings. 

We  throw  away  twice  as  much  In 
America,  per  person,  as  do  other  devel- 
oped countries.  Reclaiming  a  portion  of 
our  refuse  will  save  a  great  deal  of  en- 
ergy. That  doesn't  mean  that  Americans 
have  to  save  their  cans  and  newspapers. 
It  means  the  establishment  of  regional 
centers  to  which  each  locality  ships  its 
garbage  and  in  which  the  reusable  por- 
tions are  extracted  and  the  rest  is  burnt 
in  place  of  oil  to  produce  fuel.  And  such 
a  program  would  cut  our  oil  use  by  3  per. 
cent,  or  450,000  barrels  a  day. 

Every  sector  of  our  economy  is  ripe  for 
conservation.    One    statistic    Illustrates 


this  fact:  Sweden,  West  Germany,  and 
Switzerland,  with  about  the  same  level 
of  per  capita  gross  national  product  as 
the  United  States,  use  only  60  percent  as 
much  energy  per  person. 

The  WorldWatch  paper  asserts  that 
those  three  European  countries  have  not 
begim  to  approach  their  potential  for 
energy  conservation.  The  potential  for 
conservation  is  there.  What  we  need  to 
have  is  the  national  will  to  carry  out 
such  a  program.  In  doing  so,  we  will  in- 
cur the  wrath  of  the  oil  companies.  A 
conservation  program  would  perman- 
ently cut  energy  d  mand — and  the  prof- 
its which  the  oil  companies  currently 
reap. 

Another  crucial  area  Is  our  dealings 
with  OPEC.  At  present  the  situation  is 
that  the  major  oil  companies  act  as  the 
middleman  in  our  dealings  with  OPEC. 
Our  essential  weakness  is  that  the 
United  States  does  not  act  in  a  unified 
way.  What  we  need  is  a  central  import 
purchasing  authority.  Unfortimately, 
this  idea  was  rejected  last  Jime  10  when 
the  Mlkva  amendment  to  HJl.  6860  was 
defeated,  152  to  265.  But  I  maintain  that 
an  oil  import  authority  is  crucial  to  our 
national  security.  A  comparison  between 
American  and  Russian  response  to  dif- 
ferent resource  crises  is  Instructive. 

In  1973  when  the  oil-rich  nations 
aroimd  the  Persian  Gulf  demanded  a 
fourfold  Increase  in  crude  oil  prices,  the 
United  States  was  dependent  upon  Arab 
oil  for  only  5  percent  of  its  total  energy 
consmnptlon. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this 
relatively  unknown  fact,  it  is  worth  siun- 
marizing  the  sources  of  U.S.  energy  in 
1973 — 33  percent  of  our  total  energy 
came  from  natural  gas,  18  percent  from 
coal,  4  percent  from  hydropower,  1  per- 
cent from  nuclear,  and  the  remaining 
44  percent  from  oil.  Two-thirds  of  our 
oil  was  then  produced  domestically.  Of 
the  one-third  purchased  abroad,  the 
major  portion,  two-thirds,  came  from 
our  friends,  Canada  and  Venezuela.  The 
remaining  one-third,  or  4.8  percent  of 
our  total  energy  consumed,  came  from 
the  Arab  countries. 

This  is,  I  find,  a  startling  indictment 
of  American  readiness  to  capitulate  to 
the  Arabs  immense  price  demand.  Rather 
than  tell  the  American  people  this  vital 
truth,  ask  for  our  cooperation  to  institute 
a  vigorous  program  of  domestic  energy 
conservation  to  cut  energy  demand  and 
create  a  central  import  authority  to  buy 
oil,  the  Republican  administration  col- 
lapsed before  a  hollow  Arab  demand.  A 
5 -percent  reduction  in  our  total  energy 
needs  could  have  been  accomplished,  as 
I  have  mentioned,  by  simply  mandating 
the  use  of  the  most  efficient  available 
alr-conditloners,  refrigerators,  and  freez- 
ers, and  by  requiring  better  insulation  in 
new  construction.  Nonetheless,  we  chose 
to  pay  more  to  the  Arabs  rather  than 
reduce  our  wasteful  use  of  energy. 

U.S.  dependence  on  Middle  East  oil  is, 
furthermore,  growing  dramatically.  In- 
deed, the  United  States  is  the  only  major 
industrial  power  whose  projected  de- 
pendence on  Arab  oil  will  increase  sig- 
nificantly over  the  coming  10  years.  By 
the  end  of  1973,  oil  arriving  at  U.S.  ports 
from  the  Arab  countries  reached  2  mil- 
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lion  barrels  per  day.  Our  dependence  on 
oil  from  the  Arab  countries  will  rise  to 
about  3.8  million  barrels  per  day  next 
year. 

Contrastmg  this  American  response  to 
the  oil  crisis  with  the  Russian  response 
to  their  food  crisis  provides  some  in- 
teresting insights,  I  believe,  into  the  dif- 
ferent nature  and  character  of  the  two 
societies  as  presently  functioning.  Today 
the  Russian  agricultural  shortiall  is  no 
less  than  about  40  percent.  Rather  than 
producing  about  210  million  tons  of 
grains  this  crop  year,  the  Russian  yield  is 
only  about  135  million  tons.  Russian  agri- 
culture is  as  vulnerable  today  as  it  was 
under  the  Czars. 

How  have  the  Soviets  responded  to 
this  massive  food  crisis?  Have  they  capit- 
ulated to  the  United  States — ^the  prin- 
cipal food  exporter  in  the  world?  Today 
the  United  States  has  a  greater  monopoly 
on  food  exports  than  the  Arabs  have  on 
oil  exports.  Do  the  Soviets  bow  to  our  food 
power?  Does  food  [>ower  overwhelm  oil 
power?  No. 

Historically  the  Soviets  have  responded 
to  crop  failures,  in  large  [tart,  by  killing 
their  livestock.  This  is  effective  because 
livestock  are  inefficient  utilizers  of 
grains — cows  need  as  much  as  7  to  10 
pounds  of  grain  to  produce  about  1  poimd 
of  beef.  Because  the  Soviets  have  more 
foreign  exchange  today  than  in  the  i>ast, 
the  Soviet  Government  is,  in  fact,  enter- 
ing the  U.S.  market  to  buy  our  grains — 
about  13  million  tons  just  in  the  last  6 
months.  But  by  no  means  is  the  UJ5.S Jl. 
on  its  knees  and  collapsing  before  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  They  have  not 
sacrificed  their  national  interests,  as  they 
perceive  than,  to  accommodate  the 
United  States  as  we  have  to  the  Arabs. 
The  Soviets  still  have  that  World  War  n 
seige  mentality.  They  still  know  how  to 
pull  in  their  belts  and  do  without — it 
that  is  what  their  interests  require. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  try  to  cre- 
ate a  siege-like  atmosphere.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  create  central  Government 
authority  over  the  importation  of  oil  as 
a  simple  matter  of  national  security.  The 
Russians  have  total  control  over  all  im- 
ports. I  am  only  suggesting  that  we  have 
control  over  imports  of  critical  resources. 

As  one  views  these  issues  I  have  dis- 
cussed, one  sees  a  divergence  between 
this  kind  of  a  national  energy  policy  and 
the  views  held  by  the  major  oil  com- 
panies. We  must  not  let  the  price  of  en- 
ergy skyrocket.  We  must  iise  conservation 
to  free  us  from  the  prospect  of  either 
OPEC  increases  or  a  ravaged  environ- 
ment gutted  of  all  our  natural  resources. 
We  as  a  nation  must  have  control  over 
our  importation  of  foreign  oil — ^how 
much  and  where  it  comes  from.  In  order 
to  do  all  this,  we  must  rid  ourselves  of 
the  "energy  cartel"  within  our  own 
country.  We  need  more  competition  in 
the  domestic  oil  industry.  We  should 
break  up  the  major  oil  companies.  Critics 
say  that  this  proposal  is  "good  politics 
and  bad  business."  I  disagree.  A  more 
competitive  domestic  oil  industry  would 
mean  good  news  for  other  businesses  and 
the  consimier.  It  would  also  mean  a  Fed- 
eral  Government  free  to  formulate  a  ra- 
tional national  energy  policy. 

Breaking  up  the  oil  companies  is  only 
CXXn ^233— Part  3 


the  beginning  of  creating  a  comprehen- 
sive national  energy  policy.  We  must  de- 
mand real  conservation.  We  must  de- 
mand some  toughness  in  dealing  wiHi 
OPEC.  Only  then  can  we  get  down  to 
solving  our  energy  problems.  I  must  con- 
fess, imtil  we  deal  with  the  basic  issues, 
all  the  talk  I  now  hear  is  just  more 
wasted  energy. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ALEXANDER 
SAUNDERS 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarlcs  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  ) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
deeply  saddened  by  the  death  this  past 
Sunday  of  Alexander  Saunders,  of  Gar- 
rison. N.Y. 

One  of  New  York  State's — and.  indeed, 
the  Nation's — ^most  dedicated  conserva- 
slonists.  Ander  Saunders  was  a  thought- 
ful man  who  gave  countless  hours  and 
many  years  to  protecting  the  great  sce- 
nic, historic,  and  natural  resources  of 
this  country.  He  concentrated  his  efforts 
particularly  on  protecting  the  Hudson 
River  Valley,  in  which  he  resided  for  most 
of  his  life.  Mr.  Saunders  was  an  early 
leader  in  the  Scenic  Hudson  Preserva- 
tion Conference — which  he  chaired  for 
the  past  8  years — which  has  led  the  12- 
year  effort  to  protect  Storm  King  Moun- 
tain against  Consolidated  Edison's  pro- 
posed pumped  storage  hydroelectric 
plant. 

Ander  Saunders  was  active  in  other 
environmental  causes,  too,  along  the 
Hudson  and  beyond  its  shores.  Often 
quietly,  but  always  effectively,  he  strived 
to  protect  the  environment  and  to  help 
others  to  do  so  as  well.  We  have  lost  a 
good  and  a  dedicated  friend. 


SOLAR  ENERGY— HERE  AND  NOW 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  to  all  my  colleagues  an 
excerpt  from  a  recent  article  by  Prof. 
Barry  Commoner  of  Washington  Uni- 
versity in  St.  Louis.  I  believe  that  it  rep- 
resents one  of  the  most  comprehensible 
and  important  statements  that  has  ap- 
peared anj^here  on  the  potential  of 
solar  energy. 

The  article  follows: 
(From  the  New  Yorker,  Feb.  9,  1976] 
A  Rkpobtek  at  Large:  Enxbgt — n 
(By  Barry  Commoner) 

By  now.  everyone  Is  aware  that  we  cannot 
depend  Indefinitely  on  our  present  energy 
soiirces — fossU  fuels  and  uranltun.  The  sup- 
plies of  oU,  natural  gas,  and  uranium  are 
limited,  and  rapidly  become  more  demand- 
ing of  capital  and  higher  In  price  as  the 
readUy  exploited  deposits  are  depleted.  WhUe 
coal  Is  more  plentiful,  converting  It  to  Uquld 
and  gaseous  fuels  that  can  substitute  for 
oU  and  natural  gas  demands  large  capital 
Investments,  and  the  products  are  very  costly. 
Expanding  the  use  of  these  fuels  would 
wxxaen  environmental  deterioration,  and  ex- 
panding the  use  of  nuclear  power  would 
create  new  and  unmanageable  hazards.  It  is 
now  accepted  as  inevitable  that  future  energy 


supplies,  unlike  present  ones,  must  be  re- 
newable, and  that  they  must  be  less  harm- 
ful to  the  environment. 

The  only  renewable  source  of  energy  is  the 
sun — ^wbich,  after  aU,  comes  up  every  day 
and  wiU  continue  to  do  so.  Its  radiant  energy 
essentially  undiminished,  for  bllUons  of 
years.  A£  the  energy  crisis  has  developed  and 
people  have  becc»ne  more  acutely  aware  of 
the  importance  ot  renewable  energy  sources, 
some  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  basic 
fact,  but,  untU  recently,  not  much.  For  years, 
the  only  research  on  solar  energy  in  the 
United  States  was  done  by  a  handful  of 
poorly  supported  scientists  and  engineers. 
Progress  was  made  but  was  given  Uttle  notice. 
Few  people  were  aware  that  more  than  ten 
years  ago  Farrington  Daniels — who,  untU  his 
death,  in  1972,  was  perhaps  the  leading  solar 
scientist  in  the  United  States — summarized 
in  these  words  what  was  then  known  about 
solar  energy:  "There  is  no  gamble  in  solar 
energy  use;  it  is  sure  to  work.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  solar  energy  will  heat, 
cool,  convert  salt  water  into  fresh  water,  and 
generate  power  and  electricity." 

Since  the  1973  oU  crisis,  interest  in  solar 
energy  has  increased  shajply.  first  «».rrvrtng 
private  citizens  and  then — ^apparently  in  re- 
^>onse — among  government  agencies  and 
commercial  firms.  But  just  as  the  sun  itself 
has  generated  a  powerful  mythology,  solar 
energy  has  become  clouded  by  a  set  of  firmly 
held  but  poorly  founded  beUefs:  solar  energy 
Is  too  diffuse  to  achieve  the  power  needed  by 
a  modem,  energy-intensive  society;  it  is  im- 
practical because  it  is  unavailable  at  night 
and  on  cloudy  days;  the  equipment  Is  too 
expensive.  Such  objections  have  long  pro- 
vided a  plausible  excuse  for  the  nearly  total 
lack  of  government  support  for  research  on 
solar  energy.  As  late  as  1973.  federal  expendi- 
tures for  the  development  of  practical  uses 
of  solar  energy  amounted  to  less  than  one 
per  cent  of  the  total  energy -research  budget. 

Solar  energy  has  been  largely  ignored  in 
the  debate  over  national  energy  policy — 
us  laUy  dismissed  as  only  a  faint,  distant 
hope.  Irrelevant  to  ciirrent  concerns  over  the 
price  and  avaUabllity  of  fuel.  When  the  facts 
are  known,  however,  it  turns  out  that  solar 
energy  can  not  only  replace  a  good  deal — 
and,  eventually,  all — of  the  present  consump- 
tion of  conventional  fuels,  and  eliminate 
much  environmental  poUution,  but  It  can 
also  reverse  the  trend  toward  rising  energy 
costs  which  is  so  seriously  affecting  the  eco- 
n<Mnlc  system. 

The  sun  bathes  the  earth  with  a  huge 
amount  of  energy,  which  reaches  the  planet 
by  an  enormously  rapid  passage  through  es- 
sentially empty  space,  traversing  In  about 
eight  minutes  the  ninety-three  million  miles 
that  separates  us  from  the  sun.  All  the  forms 
of  energy  that  we  have  considered  thus  far — 
mechanical  motion,  chemical  energy,  and  nu- 
clear energy — are  transferred  in  close  aaso- 
clation  with  matter.  The  sun's  energy  Is  of  a 
different  sort;  it  does  not  travel  in  company 
with  matter  but  as  "pure"  energy — radiation. 
Some  of  It  l£  Invisible  ultraviolet  and  Infra- 
red radiation,  but  most  of  the  sun's  radiant 
energy  is  visible  light. 

Less  than  one-bUlionth  of  the  energy 
radiated  by  the  sun  falls  on  the  earth.  Here 
It  interacts,  first  with  the  constituents  of  the 
atmosphere  that  surrounds  the  planet  and 
then  wltb  the  material  on  Its  surface:  water, 
land,  and  vegetation.  Most  of  the  solar  ultra- 
violet radiation  Is  absorbed  at  the  outer 
edge  of  the  atmosphere  by  a  layer  of 
ozone,  whoee  molecules  hapften  to  be  so 
constructed  as  to  avidly  trap  such  radiiation. 
The  ozone  layer  thereby  shields  the  living 
things  that  Inhabit  the  earth's  surface  from 
the  damaging  effects  of  ultraviolet  radiation, 
such  as  skin  cancer.  In  the  past  few  years.  It 
has  been  discovered  that  this  protective  layer 
of  ozone  is  being  threatened  by  pollutants 
frcMn  supyersonlc  aircraft  and  by  chemicals 
used  to  pressurize  aerosol  cans. 
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Infrared  radiation  Is  well  absorbed  by 
molecules  of  water  and  of  carbon  dioxide, 
wblch  ocur  in  the  lower  atmospheric  layers. 
The  infrared  radiation  that  these  molecules 
absorb  increases  their  general  molecular  agi- 
tation and  so  heats  up  the  atmosphere.  Some 
of  the  solar  radiation  that  approaches  the 
earth  is  scattered  in  different  directions  by 
dust  and  other  particles  in  the  atmosphere. 
Clouds  reflect  solar  radiation;  over  a  cloud- 
covered  part  of  the  earth  eighty  per  cent  of 
the  solar  radiation  may  be  reflected  Into 
space. 

These  processes  prevent  most  of  the  sun's 
ultraviolet  and  infrared  radiation  from 
reaching  the  earth's  surface,  so  that  the 
radiant  energy  that  does  get  through  is 
mainly  in  the  visible  part  of  the  light  spec- 
trum. What  happens  to  the  light  energy  that 
reaches  the  earth's  surface  depends  on  the 
color  of  the  material  it  strikes.  A  substance's 
color  is  an  indication  of  which  wavelengths 
of  light  radiation.  If  any,  it  absorbs.  White 
materials,  such  as  snow,  absorb  almost  none 
of  the  light  that  falls  on  them,  reflecting  it 
instead.  A  green  leaf  absorbs  red  and  blue 
light,  reflecting  green  wavelengths.  A  red 
rock  absorbs  blue  and  green  wavelengths,  re- 
flectlne  red  ones.  Black  soil  (or  an  asphalt 
street)  absorbs  almost  all  the  visible  wave- 
lengths, so  that  almost  no  light  is  reflected 
from  it. 

When  a  molecule  absorbs  radiant  energy, 
particularly  in  the  ultraviolet  and  visible 
parts  of  the  spectrum,  it  may  be  stimulated 
to  react  chemically.  On  the  earth,  the  only 
chemical  reaction  that  is  driven  by  energy 
absorbed  from  the  sun  is  photosynthesis, 
which  converts  some  of  the  radiant  energy 
absorbed  by  the  green  leaf  into  the  potential 
energy  of  the  organic  substances  that  the  leaf 
produces.  The  potential  energy  in  foodstuffs, 
cotton,  and  wood  is  therefore  derived  from 
solar  energy;  agriculture  and  lumbering  are 
the  main  ways  in  which  solar  energy  is  cap- 
tured and  put  to  use  at  present. 

Except  for  photosynthesis,  the  radiant  en- 
ergy striking  the  earth's  surface  simply  raises 
the  temperature  of  whatever  absorbs  it.  Thus, 
black  soil  or  an  asphalt  street  efficiently  con- 
verts the  light  that  strikes  it  into  heat.  As  a 
result  of  such  absorption  processes,  most 
solar  energy  does  nothing  but  heat  up  the 
earth's  surface  and  the  atmosphere.  At  night, 
this  heat  is  reradiated,  as  infrared  photons, 
back  toward  space.  However,  not  all  of  it 
gets  out,  for  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmos- 
pheric layer  around  the  earth  acts  as  a  valve. 
During  the  day,  it  lets  the  sun's  visible  radia- 
tion in,  but  when  that  energy  is  transformed 
into  heat  on  the  earth's  surface  and  reradi- 
ated as  Infrared  energy,  the  carbon-dioxide 
layer  at)sorbs  a  good  deal  of  it.  This  resembles 
the  way  in  which  glass  helps  to  warm  a  green- 
house on  a  cold  winter  day,  for  although 
glass,  like  carbon  dioxide,  is  transparent  to 
visible  light  energy,  it  absorbs  infrared  en- 
ergy. The  global  "greenhouse  effect"  tends  to 
keep  the  earth  a  little  warmer  than  it  would 
be  otherwise. 

The  earth  is  not  heated  uniformly  by  the 
sun.  Wherever  clouds  are  overhead,  a  good 
deal  of  the  incoming  solar  energy  is  reflected 
into  space.  The  amount  of  solar  energy  that 
the  thickness  of  the  atmospheric  layer  that 
is  scattered  and  reflected  also  depends  on 
the  sun's  rays  must  traverse.  That  thickness 
varies  with  the  latitude,  the  season,  and  the 
time  of  day.  For  example,  near  sunrise  or 
sunset  at  a  particular  longitude,  the  sun's 
rays  come  slanting  through  the  layer  of  air 
around  the  earth,  and  they  must  go  through 
more  of  it  than  they  do  when  the  sun  is 
directly  overhead.  The  same  effect  governs 
the  intensity  of  solar  radiation  at  different 
latitudes.  Because  of  these  variations  and  the 
random  drift  of  clouds,  the  atmosphere  is 
warmer  in  some  places  than  in  others,  and 
warmer  at  some  times  than  at  others  as  well. 
These  differences  drive  the  movement  of  air. 
Where  the  air  is  hot,  it  will  tend  to  rise,  and 


cooler  air  will  move  In  to  replace  it — the  ori- 
gin of  winds.  Wind  is  therefore  a  form  of 
solar  energy,  and  a  windmill  is  a  device  for 
capturing  it.  As  surface  waters  absorb  solar 
energy,  they  become  warmer,  and  some  of  the 
water  molecules  evaporate.  Water  vapor  is 
carried  upwad  by  heated  air,  and  on  reaching 
the  cooler  upper  layers  of  air  it  may  con- 
dense into  the  droplets  that  make  up  clouds. 
Eventually,  rain  forms  and  falls  to  the  earth, 
where  it  may  collect  for  a  time  in.  let  us  say. 
a  mountain  lake.  The  kinetic  energy  of  the 
water  in  the  streams  that  rush  down  the 
mountain  is  therefore  also  a  form  of  solar 
energy  reaching  the  earth  were  converted 
into  electricity  and  sold  at  current  prices, 
it  would  be  worth  more  than  flve  hundred 
billion  dollars  a  day.  Yet  we  use  only  a  few 
hundredths  of  one  per  cent  of  that  energy, 
chiefly  to  raise  crops  for  food,  fibre,  and  lum- 
ber. What  can  l>e  done  to  make  better  use 
of  this  resource?  Can  it  reasonably  he  ex- 
pected to  replace  the  dwindling,  expensive, 
and  environmentally  hazardous  nonrenew- 
able fuels  on  which  we  now  depend? 

As  late  as  1973,  the  conventional  answers 
to  these  questions — the  answers  usually  pro- 
vided by  government  agencies — were  uni- 
formly negative.  A  summary  of  the  potential 
value  of  solar  energy  in  a  1973  report  of  a 
task  force  of  the  National  Petroleum  Coun- 
cils  huge  study  on  the  "UJS.  Energy  Out- 
look" is  typical: 

"Because  it  is  so  diffuse  and  intermittent 
when  it  reaches  the  earth,  solar  energy  can 
be  put  to  no  foreseeable  large-scale  use  over 
the  next  15  years,  even  with  appreciable  im- 
provements in  technology.  The  large  area 
over  which  solar  energy  must  be  collected 
and  the  cost  of  the  collection  and  conver- 
sion equipment  prevent  the  widespread  use 
of  such  devices  as  solar  evaporaton.  solar 
desalinators.  solar  heaters,  solar  cookers,  solar 
furnaces,  solar  cells,  solar  houses,  etc." 

For  a  long  time,  this  view  has  dominated 
the  government's  attitude  toward  the  devel- 
opment of  solar  energy  and  has  contributed 
to  the  general  public  impression  that  solar 
energy  is  some  sort  of  visionary,  faintly  ri- 
diculous idea  that  might — or  miglit  not — 
turn  out  to  be  helpftil  sometime  In  the  next 
century.  What  is  unfortunate  about  such 
evaluations  of  solar  energy  is  not  that  they 
are  pessimistic  putdowns,  perhaps  condi- 
tioned by  the  self-interest  of  the  purveyors 
of  oil,  coal,  and  uranium.  (The  chairman  of 
the  task  force  that  drew  up  the  1973  report 
was  an  official  of  the  Gulf  Research  &  Devel- 
opment Company,  the  research  subsidiary  of 
a  corporation  engaged  in  producing  all  three 
non-renewable  fuels. )  Much  more  distressing 
is  the  fact  that  the  supposed  disadvantages 
of  solar  energy — its  diffuse  nature  and  the 
economics  of  constructing  solar  devices — 
when  properly  understood  turn  out  to  be 
precisely  the  reverse.  Jtist  because  it  Is  dlf- 
fvise.  solar  energy  has  certain  major  thermo- 
dynamic advantages  over  conventional 
sources  of  energy.  And  the  economics  of  solar 
installations  are  uniquely  free  of  the  devas- 
tating effects  that  conventional  energy  pro- 
duction has  on  the  economy — in  particular, 
on  rising  capital  costs  and  inflation. 

To  understand  these  remarkable  and  un- 
expected advantages  of  solar  energy,  we  need 
to  recall  a  basic  consequence  of  the  princi- 
ples of  thermodynamics.  From  the  Second 
Law  of  Thermodynamics,  we  learn  that  the 
value  of  energy  lies  in  its  capacity,  upon 
being  transferred,  for  doing  work;  that  this 
capacity  is  always  reduced  when  work  is 
done:  and  that  the  efficiency  with  which 
work  can  be  obtained  from  the  flow  of  energy 
depends  on  how  well  the  thermodynamic 
properties  of  the  energy  source  are  matched 
to  the  properties  of  the  energy-requiring 
task. 

The  thermodynamic  properties  of  a  task 
can  be  conveniently  characterized  by  the 
temperature  at  which  the  energy  must  be 
applied    to   It.    Some   common   examples   of 


such  tasks  and  their  required  temperatures 
(in  Fahrenheit  degrees)  are:  space  heating, 
70°  to  80°;  hot- water  heating,  140°  to  160°; 
air -conditioning  (heat-driven),  180°  to  200°; 
cooking,  250°;  efficient  steam  generation  of 
electricity,  1,000°;  operation  of  an  internal- 
combustion  engine,  3,000°;  operation  of  a 
metallurgical  furnace,  1,000°  to  2,500°.  We 
can  also  roughly  characterize  the  thermo- 
dynamic "quality"  of  an  energy  source  by  Its 
temperature. 

For  example,  energy  delivered  at  high  tem- 
perature— that  is,  as  compared  to  the  gen- 
eral ambient  temperature — has  a  high  ca- 
pacity for  doing  work.  (It  Is  low  In  entropy.) 
Very  low  Second  Law  efficiencies  characterize 
noany  of  the  ways  in  which  energy  Is  now 
used,  and  the  chief  reason  is  that  high-qual- 
ity energy,  such  as  electricity,  is  used  for  low- 
quality  tasks,  such  as  producing  hot  water. 
Similarly,  when  oil  is  burned  In  a  furnace  at 
500°F.  to  warm  up  a  room  to  70°,  we  are 
using  high-quality  energy  to  accomplish  a 
task  that  could  Just  as  well  be  accomplished 
by  a  low-quality  energy  source,  such  as  the 
waste  heat  rejected  by  a  power  plant.  In 
many  of  Its  present  conventional  uses,  energy 
i3  produced  at  a  high  source  temperature  and 
then  applied,  inefficiently,  to  processes  that 
require  a  lower  quality  of  energy.  Conven- 
tional energy  sources  usually  operate,  so  to 
speak,  downward  in  quality,  and  are  there- 
fore, in  thermodynamic  terms,  inefficiently 
coupled  to  the  tasks  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of 
solar  energy  is  that  it  can  operate  Just  the 
other  way  around.  We  know  from  personal 
experience  that  solar  energy  Is  delivered  to 
the  earth  at  a  rather  low  temperature,  com- 
pared to  conventional  energy  sources,  and  so 
is  suitable  for  tasks  that  require  low-quality 
energy,  such  as  producing  hot  water  or  space 
heat.  What  Is  much  less  widely  appreciated  is 
that,  nevertheless,  solar  ''nergy  is  Intrin- 
sically of  very  high  quality  and  can  readily 
t>e  applied  to  tasks  that  require  high-quality 
energy.  Solar  energy  is  therefore  thermody- 
namlcally  stilted  to  any  energy-requiring 
task,  and  can  substitute  for  the  present 
sources  of  energy  In  any  of  their  uses. 

The  reason  for  this  surprising  situation  Is 
that  the  thermodynamic  quality  of  radismt 
energy  is  determined  by  the  temperature  of 
the  source  that  emits  it.  In  this  case,  the 
source  is  the  luminescent  surface  of  the  sun, 
which  has  a  temperature  of  about  10,000°P. 
Solar  radiation  is  therefore  Inherenrily  of  very 
high  thermodynamic  quality.  The  low  tem- 
perature that  direct  sunlight  produces  when 
It  is  absorbed  at  the  earth's  surface  (about 
100°  to  120°F.)  does  not  mean  that  the  qual- 
ity of  the  energy  has  been  degraded  en  route. 
Rather,  it  means  that  the  energy  has  spread 
out  enormously  In  Its  long  Journey  from  the 
sun. 

To  demonstrate  that  the  Intrinsic  high 
quality  of  solar  radiation  Is  retained  when  it 
reaches  the  earth,  we  need  only  perform  a 
familiar  experiment.  If  sunlight  is  sharply 
focussed  with  a  lens,  It  will  set  paper  or  wood 
aflame,  at  ignition  temperatures  of  400°  to 
450''F.  All  that  one  needs  to  do  to  deliver 
solar  energy  at  any  desired  temperature,  up 
to  the  ICCKX)"  temperature  of  the  solar  source, 
is  to  concentrate  it  from  a  sufficiently  large 
area.  A  three-inch  lens  will  gather  enough 
light  to  produce  a  temperature  of  a  few  hun- 
dred degrees,  and  the  huge  parabolic  mirror 
of  a  French  solar  furnace  in  the  Pyrenees  will 
gather  enough  to  melt  tungsten,  at  a  temper- 
ature of  nearly  6,000°P. 

Thus,  there  is  a  sharp  contrast  between  the 
thermodynamic  consequences  of  using  con- 
ventional fuels  and  those  of  using  solar  en- 
ergy. Conventional  fuels  usually  generate  en- 
ergy at  temperatures  much  above  those 
needed  for  most  energy-requiring  tasks,  so 
that  the  thermodynamic  quality  of  the  en- 
ergy Is  wastefully  downgraded  in  the  process. 
In    contrast,    solar    energy    can    be    readily 
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brought  up  to  any  desired  tempcrattire  by 
being  concentrated,  and  In  this  way  precisely 
matched,  thermodynamlcally.  to  any  given 
task.  And  this  feat  can  be  achieved  without 
chemical  combustion  and  its  enviable  release 
of  noxious  chemicals  Into  the  environment. 
Nor  Is  destructive  ionizing  radiation  in- 
volved— all  that  having  been  safely  left 
ninety-three  million  miles  behind,  in  the 
sun's  interior. 


STATUS  OP  CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET 

(Mr.  ADAMS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  inform  the  House  on  the  status  of  the 
budget  ceilings  and  revenue  floor 
adopted  in  the  second  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1976. 
This  is  the  fourth  time  this  session  I  have 
notified  the  House  on  the  status  of  the 
congressional  budget,  and  I  am  once 
again  pleased  to  report  that  Congress  is 
currently  living  within  its  budget  ceil- 
ings. No  change  has  occurred  to  date  to 
affect  the  current  estimate  of  the  budget 
aggregates  included  in  the  House  Budget 
Committee  report  to  the  Speaker  on  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1976.  That  report  is  still  in  ef- 
fect, and  I  shall  place  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Report  to  the  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  op 
Representatives  From  the  CoMMirrtt  on 
the  btjdget  on  the  status  of  the  fiscal 
Year  1976  Congressional  Bttdget  Adopted 
IN  House  Concurrent  Resolution  466 

REFLECTING    COMPLETED    ACTION    AS    OF 

FEBRUARY  4,    1976 

[In  milliotK  of  dollars] 


Budget 
author- 
ity 

Outlays 

Revenues 

Appropriate    laval    ., 
Current    l»»el 

Amount    remainii 

408.000 

396,705 

)g         11.295 

374.900 
370.957 

3,943 

300.800 
301.100 

300 

budget  authokitt 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  Is  not  Included  In  the 
current  level  estimate  and  which  exceeds 
$11,295  mlUlon  for  fiscal  year  1976,  If  adopted 
and  enacted,  would  catise  the  appropriate 
level  of  budget  authority  for  that  year  as  set 
forth  In  H.  Con.  Res.  466  to  be  exceeded. 

OUTLAYS 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  Is  not  Included  In  the 
current  level  estimate  and  which  would  re- 
sult In  outlays  exceeding  $3,943  nUllion  for 
fiscal  year  1976,  if  adopted  ana  enacted,  would 
cause  the  appropriate  level  of  outlays  for 
that  year  as  set  forth  In  H.  Con.  Res.  466  to 
be  exceeded. 

REVENUSB 

Any  measure  that  would  result  In  a  reve- 
nue loss  exceeding  $300  million  for  fiscal  year 
1976,  if  adopted  and  enacted,  would  cause 
revenues  to  be  less  than  the  appropriate  level 
for  that  year  as  set  forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  466. 

Although  the  budget  aggregates  have 
not  yet  been  breached,  there  are  some 
signs  on  the  horizon  that  require  all  of 
us  to  be  vigilant.  While  we  have  $11.3 
billion  in  budget  authority  and  $3.9  bil- 
lion in  outlajrs  remaining  under  the  budg- 
et ceilings,  and  $300  million  remaining 
under  the  revenue  floor,  numerous  fiscal 
pressures  face  us  in  the  months  ahead. 
Two  regular  fiscal  year  1976  appropria- 
tions biUs  still  remain  to  be  funded,  along 
with  the  usual  spring  supplemental. 
Funding  for  a  substantial  amomit  of 
these  fiscal  year  1976  appropriations  bills 
and  the  spring  supplemental  is  already 
covered  under  the  estimate  for  the  cur- 
rent level,  which  includes  items  funded 
imder  the  continuing  resolution  and  en- 
acted entitlement  legislation  still  requir- 
ing financing. 

Congress,  however,  is  steadily  moving 
through  final  stages  of  consideration  of 
certain  bills  that  were  assxmied  in  the 
second  concurrent  resolution.  Pimding 
for  these  bills  will  count  against  tiie 
amount  remaining. 


This  week  we  will  be  considering  House 
Joint  Resolution  801— supplemental  rail- 
road appropriations,  a  bill  which  was 
fully  contemplated  in  the  second  budget 
resolution.  Later  this  week  Congress  will 
consider  the  Presidential  veto  of  H.R. 
5247 — the  authorization  bill  for  the  local 
public  works/countercyclical  program. 
In  future  weeks  we  may  have  before  us 
the  appropriations  for  this  bill  along 
with  the  appropriations  for  HJl.  11453. 
the  CETA  jobs  program. 

Aside  from  these  pressures  on  the 
ceiling,  there  is  also  the  potential  threat 
of  shifts  in  the  economy  and  necessary 
adjustmaits  in  estimated  spending  that 
may  follow.  As  I  indicated  in  previous 
statements,  the  Congressional  Budget 
OfiBce  is  now  reviewing  the  revised  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1976  included  in  the 
President's  budget  submission. 

While  the  budget  ceilings  and  revenue 
floor  apply  only  to  the  aggregate  totals, 
I  am  including  with  these  remarks_a 
functional  analysis  of  the  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays  totals  which  reflect  the 
building  blocks  of  the  budget  resolution. 
As  you  can  see  there  are  three  functions 
where  totals  have  substantially  exceeded 
the  amounts  targeted  in  the  second 
budget  resolution.  Function  850.  revenue 
sharing  and  general-purpose  fiscal  as- 
sistance, reflects  the  $2.3  billion  cost  in 
budget  authority  of  the  New  York  Sea- 
sonal Financing  Fund.  The  other  two 
items  reflect  reestimates  of  uncontrolla- 
ble programs  in  the  national  defense 
function — $400  million:  and  $333  million 
in  the  agriculture  fimction  for  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

In  siunmary  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  warn 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  that  the 
current  level  leaves  little  room  for  new 
spending  legislation  of  either  the  Presi- 
dent or  Congress  which  was  not  contem- 
plated in  this  year's  budget  resolution. 

A  table  on  the  functional  analysis 
follows: 


STATUS  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1976  BUDGET  CEILIN(S  BY  FUNCTION  AS  OF  FEB.  16,  1976 

|ln  millions  of  dollarsl 


Function 


Current  level  (as  of 
Feb.  16, 1976)         2d  budget  resolution 


Difference  over  (+) 

under  (—)  2d 

budget  resolution 


Budget  Budget  Budget 

autlionty      Outlays    authonty      Outlays    authority        Outlays 


050    National  defense 100,578       92.184      101.000 

150    International  affairs 4,056         4,534         6,D00 

250    General  science,  space, 

and  technology 4,653         4,572         4,700 

300    Natural  resources,  en- 
vironment, and  en-  ._  ..,       ,„  ,„ 
erey             .        --      17,999       10,946       18.700 

350    Agriculture;:: 4.120         2,883         4,100 

400    Commerce  and  trans- 

portation 15,760       17,367        19,000 

450    Community    and    re- 

gional  development-.        5,417         5,903         9,500 

500  Education,  training, 
employment,  and 
social  services 18,529       19,561       21.300 

550    Health  ..  33.278       32,809       33,600 

Note:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  tu  rounding 


91.900 
4,900 

4.600 


11,400 
2,600 


-422 
-1,944 

-47 


-701 
20 


284 
-366 

-28 


-454 

283 


18,300      -3,240 


-933 
7,000      -4,083        -1.097 


20,900 
32,900 


-2.771 
-322 


-1,339 
-91 


Difference  over  (-f-) 
Current  level  (as  of  under  (-)  2d 

Feb  16.1976)         2d  budget  resolution       budget  resoluton 


Function 


Budget  Budget  Budget 

authority      Outlays    authority      OutUys    authonty       OuUays 


600    Income  security 137.531  128,251  137,500  128,200  31 

700    Veterans'  benefits  and  „ .„  .„„  ~w. 

services. 19.674  18.886  19,900  19,100  -226 

750    Law  enforcement  and                                          _  .  .^  »« 

justice      3.211  3.325  3.300  3.400  --W 

800  General  government....  3,418  3,295  3.300  3.300  118 
850    Revenue  sharing  and 

fs^rissista?^'"*.  9.553  7.252  ,7.3M  7,^  2,253 

900    Interest-. 35.401  35.400  35.M0  35,400  1 

Allowances 625  890  500  800  125 

950    Undistributed     offset-                          , ,,  ,„  „  ,„  . 

ting  receipts -17.100  -17.100  -17,100  -17,100 0^ 

Total - 396.705  370,957  408,000  374,900  -11,295 


51 

-214 

-75 
-5 

-48 

0 
90 

0 

-3,943 


INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  COM- 
MITTEE AMENDMENT  ON  ANGOLA 

(Mr.  PASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
after    prolonged    debate,    the    Interna- 


tional Relations  Committee  adopted  the 
final  form  of  an  amendment  on  Angola 
to  the  International  Security  Assistance 
Act  on  which  the  committee  has  been 
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working  for  many  months.  Because  of 
the  widespread  interest  in  Angola,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  the  text  of  the  lan- 
guage on  Angola  adopted  by  the  commit- 
tee: 

POLICY    OW    ANGOLA 

Sec.  405.  (a)  The  Congreae  finds  that  the 
Involvement  of  external  forces  In  Angola 
constitutes  a  threat  to  International  peace 
and  calls  upon  the  President  to — 

(1)  seek  an  agreement  among  all  parties 
to  bring  an  end  to  the  fighting  In  Angola 
and  support  effort  by  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity  to  that  end; 

(2)  take  care  tbat  tJi«  United  States  faith- 
fully observes  a  policy  of  nonintervention  In 
the  affairs  of  Angola;   and 

(3)  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  Imple- 
mentation of  this  section  within  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
and  every  thirty  days  thereafter  until  such 
time  as  both  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  have  adopted  resolutions  stating 
that  such  reports  are  no  longer  necessary. 

(b)(1)  No  assistance  of  any  kind  may  be 
provided  for  the  purpose,  or  which  would 
have  the  effect,  of  promotlne  or  augmenting, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  the  capacity  of  any 
tiation.  group,  organization,  movement,  or 
Individual  to  conduct  military  or  paramili- 
tary operations  In  Angola  unless  and  until 
the  Congress  expressly  authorizes  such  as- 
sistance by  law  enacted  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section. 

(2)  If  the  President  determines  that  as- 
sistance prohibited  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection  should  be  furnished  In  the  na- 
tional security  Interests  of  the  United  States, 
he  shall  submit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  a  report 
containing — 

(A)  a  statement  by  the  President  that  his 
efforts  to  obtain  the  agreement  described 
In  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  have  not 
been  successful: 

(B)  a  description  of  the  amounts  and 
categories  of  assistance  which  he  recom- 
mends to  be  authorized  and  the  Identity  of 
the  proposed  recipients  of  such  assistance; 
and 

(C)  a  certification  that  the  President  has 
determined  that  the  furnishing  of  such  as- 
sistance Is  Important  to  the  national  secu- 
rity Interests  of  the  United  States  and  a  de- 
tailed statement,,  in  unclassified  form,  of  the 
reasons  supporting  such  determination. 

(c)  The  prohibition  contained  In  subsec- 
tion (b)(1)  does  not  apply  with  respect  to 
assistance  which  Is  furnished  solely  for 
humanitarian  purposes. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  may  not 
be  waived  under  any  other  provision  of  law. 


COMMITTEE  ADOPTS  AMENDMENT 
OP  U.S.  CITIZENS  IMPRISONED  IN 
MEXICO 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  10 
months  the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Political  and  Military  Affairs  has 
been  investigating  the  treatment  by 
Mexico  of  U.S.  citizens  imprisoned  In 
that  country  and  our  own  government's 
efforts  in  behalf  of  our  citizens.  This 
serious  situation  was  brought  to  our  at- 
tention by  our  colleague  Congressman 
P^TE  Stark,  of  California,  who.  with  his 
able  staff,  did  an  outstanding  job  in  gath- 


ering information  of  numerous  individ- 
ual cases  of  alleged  abuse  of  our  citizens 
by  Mexican  o£Bcials. 

At  our  request  the  Department  of  State 
has  changed  its  initially  unresponsive 
attitude  toward  the  complaints  of  our 
citizens  and  has  reviewed  the  cases  and 
allegations  of  all  U.S.  citizens  imprisoned 
in  Mexico.  That  Inquiry  by  the  State  De- 
partment has  substantiated  a  significant 
number  of  the  claims  by  our  citizens  of 
torture  and  abuse,  deprivation  of  Mexi- 
can and  international  legal  rights,  ex- 
tortion, and  improper  seizure  of  property. 
As  a  result,  the  Department  has  already 
taken  a  number  of  steps  to  secure  relief 
where  possible  and  to  improve  its  pro- 
cedures to  safeguard  U.S.  citizens  more 
effectively  in  the  future.  Further  steps 
are  being  considered  by  the  Department 
and  certainly  the  entire  issue  of  better 
protection  of  our  citizens  must  remain 
a  high  priority  of  the  Department  of 
State. 

The  key,  however,  to  the  assurance  of 
fair  and  humane  treatment  of  our 
citizens  is  the  Mexican  Government  and 
the  attitude  of  its  officials  at  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  levels.  In  many  areas  of 
our  relations,  such  as  attempts  to  end 
drug  trafficking,  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment has  displayed  a  fine  spirit  of  co- 
operation. It  is  my  hope  that  this  spirit 
will  soon  characterize  mutual  efforts  to 
protect  the  fundamental  human  and 
legal  rights  of  U.S.  citizens  arrested  m 
Mexico.  Unfortunately,  there  thus  far  has 
been  all  too  little  movement  in  this  direc- 
tion. To  insure  that  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment is  fully  aware  of  the  deep  concern 
which  this  Government  has  over  the 
treatment  of  our  citizens,  the  Interna- 
tional Relations  Committee  yesterday 
unanimously  adopted  an  amendment  to 
the  International  Security  Act  on  this 
subject  which  calls  on  the  President  to 
bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  tha 
Government  of  Mexico  and  requires 
periodic  Presidential  reports  to  Congress 
on  progress  toward  "full  respect  for  the 
human  and  legal  rights  of  all  United 
States  citizens  imprisoned  in  Mexico." 

Because  of  the  widespread  Interest  in 
Congress  in  this  subject,  I  wish  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  full 
text  of  the  amendment  adc^ted  by  the 
International  Relations  Committee: 
Unttzd  Statzs  Citizens  Imprisoned  in 

Mexico 
Sec.  .  (a)  The  Congress,  while  sharing  the 
concern  of  the  President  over  the  urgent 
need  for  international  cooperation  to  re- 
strict traffic  in  dangerous  drugs,  is  con- 
vinced that  such  efforts  must  be  consistent 
with  respect  for  fundamental  human 
rights.  The  Congress,  therefore,  calls  upon 
the  President  to  take  steps  to  Insure  that 
United  States  efforts  to  secure  stringent 
international  law  enforcement  measures  are 
combined  with  efforts  to  secure  fair  and 
humane  treatment  for  citizens  of  all 
countries. 

(b)(1)  The  Congress  requests  that  the 
President  communicate  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  the  continuing  desire  of  the  United 
States  for  friendly  relations  between  our  two 
countries  and  the  concern  of  the  United 
States  over  treatment  of  United  States 
citizens  arrested  in  Mexico. 

(2)  The  President  shall  report  periodically 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 


tives and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  on  progress  toward  full  respect 
for  the  human  and  legal  rights  of  all  United 
States  citizens  detained  in  Mexico  until  such 
time  as  the  President  Is  satisfied  that  such 
United  States  citizens  are,  In  all  cases,  being 
treated  in  accordance  with  international  and 
Mexican  legal  standards. 


LIFELINE   RATE  ACT  OP   1976 

(Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIEUS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  legis- 
lation that  will  require  all  electric  utili- 
ties to  provide  a  reasonable  amoimt  of 
electricity  to  homeowners  in  all  50  States, 
at  a  rate  no  higher  than  the  lowest 
rate  they  charge  to  business,  industry 
and  their  most  favored  customers.  This 
legislation  embodies  a  concept  that  is 
probably  familiar  to  some  of  my  col- 
leagues— the  so-called  lifeline  rate  struc- 
ture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  energy  con- 
servation is  widely  recognized.  Common- 
sense  would  dictate  that  utility  rates  be 
set  to  encourage  prudent  energy  utiliza- 
tion. Unfortunately,  established  rate 
policies  reward  large  electrical  energy 
users  and  penalize  small  energy  users. 
We  must  correct  this  inequitable  situa- 
tion. 

Under  current  policies,  large  busi- 
nesses and  industries  that  use  tremen- 
dous amounts  of  electricity  receive  lower 
rates  than  individual  homeowners,  who 
consume  far  less  electricity. 

My  bill  corrects  this  situation.  The 
lifeline  rate  concept  inverts  the  declin- 
ing block  rate  structure  and  provides  a 
minimum  level  of  consumption  at  a  lower 
than  average  cost. 

Lifeline  rates  thus  assure  each  residen- 
tial customer  that  he  can  obtain  a  low 
fixed  rate  what,  in  theory  at  least,  is  his 
minimum  necessary  electricity  require- 
ment. 

Revenues  lost  as  a  result  of  lowering 
rates  for  minimum  use  may  be  recovered 
in  an  "equitable"  manner  by  increasing 
rates  applicable  to  residential  consump- 
tion beyond  the  lifeline  level  and  to  com- 
mercial and  industrial  use. 

The  lifeline  concept  has  several  dis- 
tinct advantages : 

First,  there  are  administrative  advan- 
tages— lifeline  rates  are  easy  to  under- 
stand; they  can  be  placed  in  effect  with 
little  delay;  and  they  call  for  no  new 
tax  revenues. 

Second,  lifeline  rates  are  responsive  to 
our  national  energy  conservation  goals, 
by  encouraging  minimal  use  and  Increas- 
ing rates  for  greater  use. 

And.  finally,  lifeline  rates  provide 
badly  needed  relief  for  the  poor  and  the 
elderly,  who  are  hard  pressed  to  keep  up 
with  the  rapidly  Increasing  cost  of  heat- 
ing and  lighting  their  homes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  most  of  my  col- 
leagues have  received  letters  from  angry 
constituents,  demanding  that  "some- 
thing be  done"  about  outrageous  elec- 
trical rate  increases. 

Establishing  lifeline  rates  would  be  one 
of  the  most  positive  steps  the  Congress 
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could  take  to  solve  this  growing  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  bill  and  simi- 
lar legislation  will  receive  the  fuU  sup- 
port of  my  colleagues  and  the  prompt 
action  of  the  House. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanlmous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Alexander  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  after  12:30  pjn.  today,  on  ac- 
count of  Illoess. 

Mr.  RoDiKO  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today,  on  account  of  Ill- 
ness. 

Mr.  Stephens  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  February  17,  18,  and  19, 
on  accoimt  of  illness. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  from  February 
17,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL 


ORDERS  GRANTED 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  FiTHiAN)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  Daniels,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Eraser,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mrs.  Meyner,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  ANNtmzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Wolff,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Ullsian,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Ms.  Abzug,  for  30  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  WiRTH,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  BmcHAH,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


i 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remai^  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  COCHRAN)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clatokn. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Sarasin. 

Mr.  Steelman  In  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  McKncNET. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Kasten. 

Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Armstrong. 

Mr.  Cochran. 

Mr.  Bkoomtielo. 

Mr.  Findley. 

Mr.  Derwinski  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Kindness. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Fithian),  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Baucus. 

Mr.  Phaser. 

Mr.  Bolling. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 


Mr.  CHara. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Vanik  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  Mttrtha. 

Mr.  Nedzi  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hannaford  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Neal. 

Mr.  DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels. 

Mr.  Bedell. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  WiRTH. 

Ms.  Abzug. 

Mr.  Hebert. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  annoimced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

SJ.  Res.  154.  A  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  time  period  during  which  the  President 
Is  authorized  to  caU  a  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Handicapped  Individuals,  and  to  ex- 
tend the  time  period  during  which  appro- 
priated funds  may  be  expended. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title,  which  was  there- 
upon signed  by  the  ^>eaker: 

H.B.  5512.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
^mdllfe  Refuge  System  Administration  Act 
of  1966,  and  for  other  piirposes. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRE- 
SENTED TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  February  17, 
1976  present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

HJt.  6184.  An  act  to  amend  section  40  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  to  fix  the  Salaries  of 
referees  In  bankruptcy; 

BJR.  6949.  An  act  to  make  the  film  "Vnima 
Rudolph  Olympic  Champion,"  which  was 
produced  by  the  United  States  Information 
Agency,  available  for  certain  limited  use 
within  the  United  States  in  conjxmctlon  with 
promotion  of  the  1976  Olympic  Oames;  and 

H.J.  Res.  784.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  effective  date  of  certain  provisions  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  Amendments  of  1976. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  that  the  House  do  now  ad- 
journ. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  23  minutes  pjn.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, February  19, 1976,  at  12  o'clock  mxm. 


EXECmrVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 


3667.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  prc^Kwed  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1976 
for  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  (H.  Doc.  No.  94-375);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appix^rlatlons  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

2558.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (ComptroUer),  transmitting  Se- 
lected Acquisition  Re{x>rts  and  the  SAR  sum- 
mary tables  for  the  quarter  ended  Decem- 
ber 31,  1975,  pursuant  to  section  811  of  Pub- 
lic Law  94-106;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Sendees. 

2559.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs), 
transmitting  the  defense  manpower  require- 
ments report  for  fiscal  year  1977,  pursuant 
to  10  UJ3.C.  138(c)  (3);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2560.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  copies  of  international  agree- 
ments other  than  treaties  entered  into  by  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  PubUc  Law  92- 
403;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

2561.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defenae 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Intention  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army  to  offer  to  sell  certain  defense 
services  to  Saudi  Arabia,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations. 

2562.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  intention  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army  to  offer  to  sell  certain  defense  ar- 
ticles to  Saudi  Arabia,  pursuant  to  section 
36(b)  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

2563.  A  letter  from  the  Dlrectcx',  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  tnuismlttlng 
notice  of  the  intention  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army  to  offer  to  sell  certain  defense 
articles  to  Saudi  Arabia,  pursuant  to  section 
36(b)  of  the  Fcffelgn  MUltary  Sales  Act.  as 
amended;  to  the  Ciunmlttee  on  International 
Relations. 

2564.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  intention  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army  to  offer  to  sell  certain  defense 
articles  to  Saudi  Arabia,  pursuant  to  section 
36(b)  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

2565.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Intention  of  the  Department  at 
the  Army  to  offer  to  sell  certain  defense  ar- 
ticles to  Saudi  Arabia,  pursuant  to  section  36 
(b)  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  (Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

2566.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defenw 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Intention  of  the  Department  at 
the  Air  Force  to  offer  to  sell  certain  defense 
articles  to  Saudi  Arabia,  pursuant  to  section 
36(b)  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  aa 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

2667.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defena* 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  intention  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army  to  offer  to  sell  certain  defense  serv- 
ices to  Saudi  Arabia,  pursuant  to  section  39 
(b)  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

2568.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  intention  of  the  Depanmenv 
of  the  Air  Force  to  offer  to  sell  certain  de- 
fense articles  and  services  to  Mcotxxo,  pur- 
suant to  section  36(b)  of  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations. 

2609.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
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Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Intention  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army  to  offer  to  sell  certain  defense  ar- 
ticles to  Morocco,  pursuant  to  section  36(b) 
of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act.  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
tlonal  Relations. 

2670.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Intention  of  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  to  offer  to  sell  certain  de- 
fense services  to  Iran,  pursuant  to  section 
36(b)  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

2571.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller,  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmit- 
ting quarterly  reports  on  foreign  military 
sales  direct  credit  and  guaranty  agreements, 
pursuant  to  subsections  36(a)  (3)  and  (4)  of 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  International  Rela- 
tions. 

2572.  A  letter  from  the  president.  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  of  the  national 
railroad  passenger  system  (AMTRAK)  for 
1975.  pursuant  to  sections  308  and  805  of 
Public  Law  91-518,  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  94-25;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2573.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Civil  Worlcs) ,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
an  Increase  In  the  monetary  authorization 
for  certain  comprehensive  river  basin  plans 
previously  approved  by  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

2574.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  annual  repwrt  for 
Ascal  year  1975  of  the  administration  of  the 
Deepwater  Port  Act,  pursuant  to  section  20 
of  Public  Law  93-627;  Jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Public  Worlcs  and  Transportation, 
and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIU,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Georgia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  1040.  Resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  280.  Joint  resolution  to 
amend  the  Constitution  to  provide  for  rep- 
resentation of  the  District  of  Columbia  In 
the  Congress  (Rept.  No.  94-634).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BLANCHARD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MiNETA,  Mr.  Rnsso,  Mr.  Levttas,  Mr. 
RooiNo,  Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr.  NiDZi,  Mr. 

WHrriHURST.  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Symington.   Mr.    LaFalce,  Mr.  Hol- 
land, Mr.  Brooheao,  Mr.  Downzt  of 
New  York,  Mr.  D'Amottbs,  Mr.  Han- 
NAFORD,  Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  Hzlstoski. 
Mr.     Weaver,     Mr.     Ottincer,     Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Ambro,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr. 
Bedell,  and  Mr.  Jenrette)  : 
H.R.    11935.    A    bill    to    provide    for    the 
elimination  of  Inactive  and  overlapping  Fed- 
eral programs,  to  require  authorizations  of 
new  budget  authority  for  Oovernment  pro- 
grams and  activities  at  least  every  4  years,  to 
establish   a  procedure  for  zero-base   review 
and  evaluation  of  Oovernment  programs  and 
activities  every  4  years,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


By  Mr.  CRANE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Sny- 
der, Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Kelly,  Mr. 
LEvrrAS,    Mr.    Brown    of    Ohio,    Mr. 
Duncan   of   Tennessee.   Mr.   Yotmo 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Prxsslzx,  Mr.  Stzigkr 
of  Arizona,  Mr.  Mathis,  Mr.  Howard, 
Mr.  Broyhill,  Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr. 
Lent.    Mr.    Maoioan,    and   Mr.    Ma- 
cuou) : 
H.R.  11936.  A  bUl  to  require  that  the  UJ3. 
Oovernment  prepare  and  make  public  an- 
nual consolidated  financial  statements  uti- 
lizing   the    accrual    method    of    accounting, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovernment  Operations. 

By  Mr.  DICKINSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Matsunaga)  : 
H.R.  11937.  A  bill  to  amend  section  218  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  that  States 
having  agreements  entered  Into  thereunder 
will  continue  to  make  social  security  pay- 
ments  and    reports   on    a   calendar-quarter 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS: 
H.R.    11938.    A    bin    to    reform    residential 
electric  utility  rates;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ERLENBORN : 
H.R.   11939.   A  bin  to  amend  and  extend 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

H.R.  11940.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  persons  cov- 
ered by  certain  other  retirement  plans  to  es- 
tablish personal  savings  for  retirement;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FRASER : 
H.R.  11941.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  permit  cer- 
tain candidates  for  election  to  Federal  office 
to  make  a  bulk  mailing  at  the  rate  of  poet- 
age  applied  to  bulk  mailings  of  certain  non- 
profit organizations;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  and 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  FRENZEL  (by  request) : 
H.R.  11942.  A  bill  to  establish  the  offices  of 
members  of  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion as  officers  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  HAOEDORN : 
H.R.  11943.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to 
define  the  term  "navigable  waters"  as  it  ap- 
plies to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  respoBsibllity 
and  authority  to  regulate  the  discharge  of 
dredged  or  fill  material:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
H.R.  11944.  A  bill  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  the  celling  on  Gen- 
eral Schedule  pay  rates,  to  exclude  from  the 
Federal  Pay  Comparability  System  certain 
executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial  offices  and 
positions,  to  provide  that  the  Commission  on 
Executive.  Legtelatlve.  and  Judicial  Salaries 
transmit  its  next  recommendations  before 
January  1.  1977,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr.  Rich- 
mond, Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Patter- 
son  of  California,   Ms.   Collins  of 
Illinois,  and  Mr.  D'Amours)  : 
H  R.  11946.  A  bill  to  reform  the  food  stamp 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
H.R.  11946.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  meetings 
of  Oovernment  agencies  shall  be  open  to  the 
public,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovernment  Operations. 

H.R.  11947.  A  bill  to  provide  that  pay  ad- 
justments for  Members  of  Congress  may  take 
effect  no  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the 
Congress  next  following  the  Congress  in 
which  they  are  approved;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Danielson)  : 
H.R.  11948.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  National  Com- 
mission on  New  Technological  Uses  of  Copy- 
righted Works  to  be  coextensive  with  the  life 
of  such  Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McDADE: 
HJt.  11949.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide 
that  members  of  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission shall  t>e  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  PATTERSON  of  California: 
H.R.  11960.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  that 
members  of  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.R.  11961.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Acts  of  1968 
to  add  a  requirement  that  the  comprehensive 
State  plan  Include  provisions  for  attention 
to  the  special  problems  of  prevention,  treat- 
ment and  other  aspects  of  crimes  against  the 
elderly;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHNEEBEU  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Con  able)  : 
H.R.   11952.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act  to  Increase  the  limit  on  the 
amount    of    Treasury    bonds    that    may    be 
issued   at  a  rate   In  excess  of  4>4    percent 
per  annum,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  11953.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  specify  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  States  have  authority 
to  Inspect  tax  returns  and  receive  return 
Information  for  tax  administration  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  11954.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  the  social  security  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Frenzel)  : 
H.R.  11956.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  provide  for  distribution  of 
certain  tax-exempt  income  received  by  regu- 
lated Investment  companies  to  shareholders 
without  change  in  tax-exempt  status;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   TSONGAS    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.   Burgener,  Mr.  Fraser, 
Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Mikva,  and  Mr. 
Weaver)  : 
H.R.  11956.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  Members  of  the 
Congress   may   not  make  mass   mailings  as 
franked  mall  less  than  28  days  before  a  pri- 
mary election  or  less  than  120  days  before  a 
general  election:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By.  Bir.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island: 
H.R.  11957.  A  bill  to  require  the  National 
Railroad   Passenger   Corporation   to  provide 
public  notice  of  discontinuance  of  rail  serv- 
ice, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BEJ>ET.L: 
H.R.   11958.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Federal 
Election   Campaign   Act   of   1971    to  require 
candidates  for  Federal  office  In  certain  cir- 
cumstances to  return  excess  campaign  con- 
tributions to  the  persons  making  such  con- 
tributions or  to  deposit  such  contributions 
In  the  Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  BEVILL: 
H.R.    11959.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5701 
(a)  (2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
so  as  to  change  the  bracket  tax  on  cigars  to 
an  ad  valorem  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  Prftch- 
aro,  Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York,  Mrs. 
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Spellman.  Mr.  Symington,  Mr. 
Howe,  and  Mr.  Baucus)  : 
H.R.  11960.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide 
that  members  of  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Steelman.  and  Mr.  Green)  : 
KM.  11961.  A  bin  to  require  candidates  for 
Federal  office.  Members  of  the  Congress,  and 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States 
to  file  statements  with  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral with  respect  to  their  Income  and  finan- 
cial transactions;  jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  Judiciary,  and  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct. 

By  Mrs.  MEYNER  (for  herself  and  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina) : 
H.R.  11962.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  farmers 
from  the  highway  use  tax  on  heavy  trucks 
used  for  farm  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   MORGAN    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Fascell,   Mr.   Nix.   Mr.  Fraseb,  Mr. 
Rosenthal.     Mr.      Hamilton.     Mr. 
Bingham,    Mr.    Ryan,    Mr.    Riegle, 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Solasz, 
Mr.  BoNKXB.  Mr.  Whalen,  and  Mr. 
Winn)  : 
HJt.  11963    A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the  Foreign  ISUl- 
tary  Sales  Act  to  authorize  International  se- 
curity assistance  for  fiscal  year  1976,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  termination  of  grant  military 
assistance  programs  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1977,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  International  Relations. 
By  Mr.  STARK: 
H.R.  11964.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Credit    Protection    Act   to   prohibit   certain 
practices  In  the  case  of  second  m(»*tgages 
which   secure   residential   real   property;    to 


the  Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and 
Housing. 

By  Mr.  STEELMAN: 
HJl.  11965.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1974  to  establish 
an  Independent  establishment  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself,  Ms.  Abzug. 
Mr.  Aodabbo.  Mr.  Baoillo,  Ms.  Burke 
of    California,    Mr.    du    Pont.    Mr. 
'  Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Oilman, 
Mr.  Hicks.  Ms.  Holtz»»an.  Mr.  Koch. 
Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Maguibe.  Mr.  Ottingeh, 
Mr.  RoYBAL,  Mr.  Scheueb.  Mr.  Stark. 
Mr.  Symington,  and  Mr.  Zeferetti)  : 
HJa.  11966.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  18  and 
26  of  the  United  States  Code  and  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  for  the  puri>ose  of  regulating  the  sale 
and   taxation   of   certain   electric   weapons; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan) : 
HJl.  11967.  A  bUl  to  extend  and  revise  the 
commodity     supplemental     food     program; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Education  and 
Labor,  and  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MAHON: 
KJ.  Res.  811.  Joint  resolution  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  legislative 
branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1976.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  RANGEL: 
HJ.  Res.  812.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  22d  through  February  29.  1976.  as 
Saviour's  Day  Week;    to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WINN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Sarasin, 
Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Clancy,  Mr.  SncEs. 
Mr.  Symms,  and  Mr.  Gvyer)  : 


HJ.  Res.  813.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  7  calendar  days 
commencing  on  April  30  of  each  year  as  Na- 
tional Beta  Sigma  Phi  Week;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  BADILLO: 

H.  Res.  1037.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  disapproving  the  guide- 
lines proposed  by  the  Attorney  General  for 
Domestic  Sec\irity  Investigations  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON : 

H.  Res.  1038.  Resolution  to  provide  tor  the 
expenses  of  investigations,  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology:  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

H.  Res.  1039.  Resolution  to  provide  funds 
tar  the  fiirther  expenses  of  the  investigations 
and  studies  of  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ng; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxil, 
298.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
oi  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  South 
Dakota,  relative  to  the  Sioux  Indian  Cultural 
Center;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON  introduced  a  biU 

(HJt.  11968)   for  the  relief  of  Benjainin~&. 

Esteva     (a.kJi.    Ben    Esteva),    which    was 

referred  to  t^e  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


PROM  THE  GRASSROOTS 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18.  1976 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  an  extremely  important  vote  now 
scheduled  for  tomorrow — ^whether  to  sus- 
tain or  override  the  President's  veto  of 
HJl.  5247,  the  Local  PubUc  Capital  De- 
velopment and  Investment  Act  of  1975. 

In  recent  days  we  all  have  heard  and 
read  a  great  deal  on  this  legislation — 
its  merits  and  its  shortcomings.  Per- 
sonally. I  find  HJl.  11860,  the  Supple- 
mental Community  Development  Em- 
ployment Assistance  Act  of  1976,  as  spon- 
sored by  my  Michigan  colleague.  Repre- 
sentative Gamy  Brown,  an  excellent  al- 
ternative. I  have  decided  to  cosponsor 
that  measure. 

But.  at  this  time,  perhaps  we  all  should 
consider  the  reaction  and  mood  of  "Main 
Street  America  as  we  ponder  and  weigh 
this  legislation.  Just  yesterday,  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  read  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  one  of  my  district's  weekly 
newspapers,  the  Zeeland  Record,  of  Zee- 
land.  Mich.  I  admit  that  I  totally  concur 
with  the  main  thrust  of  the  editorial 


message — "Only    business    and    indus- 
try   can    create    or    provide    jobs."    I 
hope  that  all  my  colleagues  will  take 
time  to  read  this  editorial.  It  follows: 
[From  the  Zeeland  Record,  Feb.  12,  1976] 
The  Jobs  Program  Con  Gamb 

Seldom  a  day  goes  by  without  one  or  more 
sanctimonious  Representatives  in  Washing- 
ton expounding  on  the  subject  of  "jobs  for 
the  imemployed."  It  is,  they  maintain,  a 
prime  responsibility  of  government  to  "pro- 
vide jobs." 

The  hoax  that  government  can  "create"  or 
"provide"  jobs  needs  exposxire.  Only  business 
and  industry  can  create  or  provide  jobs.  If 
the  good  Congressmen  really  want  to  reduce 
unemplo3rment.  then  let  them  invest  their 
money  in  a  farm,  a  factory,  or  a  retail  store, 
let  them  buy  the  equipment,  machinery  and 
necessary  supplies;  and  then  let  them  hire 
workers  to  operate  the  farm,  factory,  or  store, 
offering  products  and  services  that  people 
want  and  need.  Real  jobs  are  created  by  put- 
ting people  to  work  providing  useful  goods 
and  services. 

Instead  of  providing  a  genuine  jobs  pro- 
gram, however,  our  brilliant  Congress  came 
up  with  a  "Public  Service  Job  program."  The 
idea  was  that  by  putting  people  on  the  public 
payroll — i.e..  paid  by  the  taxpayers — "unem- 
ployment" could  be  reduced. 

But  what  kind  of  jobs  were  provided?  In 
one  state,  eight  new  positions  were  set  up  in 
the  EUghway  Department.  The  exact  function 
of  the  "wcwkers"  was  not  clear;  but  it  was 
noticed  that  every  one  of  them  had  been 


active  political  campaigners  and  supporters 
of  the  Governor. 

In  one  city,  two  hundred  "public  service 
job"  employees  were  actually  "put  to  work" 
delivering  campaign  material  door-to-door 
for  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Mayor.  In 
another  state,  such  poor  records  were  kept 
that  auditors  say  there  is  no  way  to  know 
where  the  money  went. 

And  how  much  money  was  spent^  Well, 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  it  was  $2.7  billion 
dollars. 

One  would  think  that  such  wide-spread 
abuses  would  tend  to  discourage  Congress 
from  continuing  the  so-caUed  "jobs"  pro- 
gram. 

Not  so. 

So  anxious  are  the  "liberal"  Representa- 
tives to  boast  about  what  they  have  done 
(with  your  money)  to  "create"  Jobs,  that 
they  are  now  planning  to  increase  the  spend- 
ing for  "public  service  jobs"  to  seven  billion 
dollars. 

To  complete  the  hoax,  those  Congressmen 
pushing  for  the  increase  in  "public  service 
jobs"  spending  are  the  very  same  Congress- 
men who  have  voted  for  huge  cuts  in  our 
national  defense  budget,  which  will  bring 
about  a  reduction  of  71.000  civilian  defense 
jobs  between  now  and  Sept.  30.  1977.  Thus. 
71,000  people  now  gainfully  employed  in  the 
very  Important  business  of  our  national  de- 
fense, will  be  laid  off. 

FOTtunately  for  the  future  and  the  secxirity 
of  the  United  States  (as  well  as  the  protec- 
tion of  our  pocketbooks)  there  is  an  election 
coming  up  this  fall. 
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SALUTE  TO  THE  STATES 


HON.  DONALD  J.  MITCHELL 

or  Nrw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1976 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  in  America  begin  our 
celebration  of  our  Nation's  Bicentennial, 
I  think  it  important  that  we  remember 
our  fellow  Americans  living  abroad  who 
cannot  be  here  to  share  with  us  this 
historic  occasion. 

Par  away  in  a  small  town  in  Germany, 
our  American  soldiers  and  their  families 
stationed  at  Ramstein  Air  Force  Base  are 
making  a  special  effort  to  bring  the  Bi- 
centennial to  their  homes  across  the 
ocean,  with  a  "Salute  to  the  States." 

I  am  proud  of  their  willingness  and 
desire  to  share  in  the  celebration  of  our 
200th  birthday  though  they  are  thou- 
sands of  miles  away.  Their  contribution 
can  only  enhance  and  make  our  observ- 
ance a  more  lasting  success. 

Just  as  important  though,  their  special 
efforts  will  also  provide  each  and  every- 
one the  opportunity  to  get  to  know  each 
other  better — to  enable  the  citizens  of 
Ramstein  to  find  out  firsthand  what 
America  is  and  what  Americans  are  like. 
Hopefully,  in  some  small  way  the  base's 
celebration  wiU  provide  everyone  the  op- 
portunity of  abandoning  their  views  and 
drawing  together  to  imite  in  one  common 
effort  to  honor  our  country  and  to  im- 
prove our  relations  with  our  foreign 
allies.  We  should  always  remember  that 
it  was  the  French  and  Swedes  and  Ger- 
mans and  English  and  Irish  and  Poles 
and  Italians  and  Scots  who  joined  the 
American  battle. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  that  our  troops 
stationed  at  Ramstein  selected  the  week 
of  March  20-26  to  salute  New  York 
State — one  of  the  Original  Thirteen 
Colonies — and  a  State  which  is  a  melt- 
ing pot  of  all  nationalities. 

At  the  base  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty, 
in  New  York  Harbor,  a  famous  inscrip- 
tion reads: 

Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor,  your 
huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe  free,  the 
wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore.  Send 
these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tost  to  me.  I 
lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door. 

New  York  State,  so  often  considered  to 
be  the  nerve  center  of  the  Nation,  has 
indeed  been  the  "golden  door"  for  the 
millions  who  have  flocked  here  in  search 
of  freedom. 

In  celebrating  our  200th  birthday  we 
should  remember  that  we  are  commemo- 
rating our  anniversary  not  only  for  your 
historical  and  political  significance,  but 
also  because  this  country  stands  as  an 
example  of  the  successful  assimilation  of 
many  lands,  institutions,  customs,  and 
peoples.  This  has  given  invaluable 
strength  to  our  national  life.  The  secret 
of  America  has  and  will  continue  to  be 
that  in  diversity,  there  can  be  under- 
standing, unity,  tolerance,  and  strength. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

RAY  SCHOESSLING  NAMED  GEN- 
ERAL SECRETARY-TREASURER  OP 
TEAMSTERS 


February  18,  1976 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1976 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Ji4r.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  an  article  that  appeared  in 
the  International  Teamster  magazine  of 
February  1976  regarding  Ray  Schoessling 
of  Chicago  who  was  named  by  Teamster 
General  President  Frank  E.  Fitzsimmons 
to  replace  Murray  W.  Miller,  who  re- 
cently resigned  as  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters. 

Ray  Schoessling  began  his  career  in 
my  own  city  of  Chicago  and  has  served 
in  the  labor  movement  for  more  than 
40  years.  He  is  a  distinguished  labor 
leader  and  a  great  himianitarian.  As  an 
outstanding  civic  leader  in  Chicago,  he 
has  been  involved  in  many  of  our  com- 
munity's civic  projects,  and  more  re- 
cently, has  been  active  on  the  board  of 
St.  Mary  of  Nazareth  Hospital  in  Chi- 
cago. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  thousands  of 
Chicagoans  who  wish  Ray  well,  and  many 
more  years  of  good  health  in  his  con- 
tinued service  to  the  working  men  and 
women  of  America. 

The  article  follows: 
Rat    Schoessling    Appointkd   IBT    Oenk&al 

SCCKET  AKT  -TKXASUSXH 

Ray  Schoessling,  Teamster  Vice  President 
from  Chicago,  Is  the  new  Oeneral  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Teamsters. 

Schoessling  was  named  by  Teamster  Oen- 
eral President  Prank  E.  Plt2slmmons  to  re- 
place Murray  W.  Miller  who  announced  his 
resignation  and  retirement  from  that  posi- 
tion at  a  session  of  the  Union's  general  exec- 
utive board  January  27,  1B76,  In  Palm 
Springs,  California. 

Schoessllng's  appointment  received  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  Teamster  gen- 
eral executive  board  members. 

Miller's  retirement  and  Schoessllng's  ap- 
pointment to  the  office  of  Oeneral  Secretary- 
Treasurer  created  other  vacancies  on  the 
general  executive  board  and  in  the  Central 
Conference  of  Teamsters. 

Schoessllng's  vice  presidency  will  be  filled 
by  another  Chicago  Teamster,  IjOuIb  Pelck, 
who  served  as  an  International  Union  trustee 
until  his  appointment  as  vice  president. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  an  International 
Union  vice  president,  Schoessling  was  direc- 
tor of  the  Central  Conference  of  Teamsters. 

Named  new  director  of  the  Central  Con- 
ference of  Teamsters  Is  Roy  Williams,  Inter- 
national Union  vice  president  from  Kansas 
City,  Missouri. 

Pilling  Pelck's  International  Union  trustee 
position  Is  Jesse  L.  Carr.  head  of  Teamster 
Local  969  In  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

Schoessling,  a  veteran  of  40  years  In  the 
labor  movement,  served  for  years  as  principal 
officer  of  Teamster's  Brewery  Workers  Local 
744,  In  Chicago.  He  served  as  Chairman  of 
the  Teamsters  National  Brewery  and  Soft 
Drink  Division,  and  was  Instrumental  In  the 
recent  merger  of  APL-CIO  Brewery  Workers 
Local  Unions  Into  the  Teamsters.  Addition- 
ally, for  20  years  he  served  as  President  of 
Teamster's  Chicago  Joint  Council  25. 


Recently  he  was  named  as  one  of  the  10 
most  Influential  men  In  Chicago  civic,  com- 
munity and  political  affairs  by  a  Chicago 
dally  newspaper. 

He  has  served  as  Chairman  of  Chicago's 
McCormlck  Place  (Chicago's  Convention 
Complex)  and  still  serves  on  its  Board  of 
Directors.  He  has  served  on  the  Chicago  Po- 
lice Board,  and  is  one  of  the  most  activo  citi- 
zens In  Chicago  community  affairs. 

Schoessling  has  been  a  Vice  President  and 
member  of  the  Teamster's  Oeneral  Executive 
Board  since  1967. 

Pelck  is  President  of  Chicago  Joint  Coun- 
cil 26,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  Teamster 
Local  705,  the  Teamster's  local  cartage  union 
in  Chicago.  He  has  served  as  an  International 
Union  trustee  since  1971.  Also  active  in  com- 
munity affairs,  Pelck  is  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  Police  Board. 

Roy  WUliams  has  served  as  an  Interna- 
tional Union  vice  president  since  1971,  and 
previoiis  to  that  as  an  International  Union 
trustee. 

Currently,  Williams  serves  as  Director  of 
the  International  Union's  National  Freight 
Division,  President  of  the  Missouri-Kansas 
Conference  of  Teamsters,  President  of  Team- 
ster Joint  Council  66.  He  is  President  of 
Teamster  Local  41  in  Kansas  City.  He  is 
Chairman  of  the  Central  States  Drivers' 
Council  and  is  a  member  of  the  Teamsters 
National  Negotiating  Committee  tar  the 
Union's  national  agreement  with  the  nation's 
trucking  Industry. 

All  appointments  to  the  Oeneral  Executive 
Board  are  made  to  fill  unexpired  terms  until 
the  International  Union's  convention  in 
June,  1976,  and  were  made  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  Teamster  Oeneral  President 
Pitzslmmons,  with  the  approval  of  the  Oen- 
eral Executive  Board.  All  appointments  were 
unanimously  approved. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or    NZW   JESSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1976 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  since  the 
Middle  Ages,  Lithuania  has  been  a  coun- 
try of  human  freedoms.  Even  in  those 
days  when  European  civilization  was 
characterized  by  domination  and  class 
distinction,  Lithuania  encouraged  educa- 
tion and  toleration  for  all  her  subjects. 

Especially  in  this  year  of  our  Bicenten- 
nial remembrances,  Lithuanian  Ameri- 
cans remember  a  dual  fight  for  freedom 
and  can  be  proud  of  their  double  heritage 
of  tlirowing  off  despotism  and  tyranny. 

America  has  not  recognized  Lithuania's 
incorporation  into  the  U.S.S.R.  And  we 
will  not.  It  is  with  pride  and  pleasure 
that  we,  today,  on  the  58th  anniversary 
of  Lithuanian  independence,  recognize 
the  courage,  determination,  and  suffer- 
ing which  portrays  her  fight  to  resist  re- 
pression and  remain  faithful  to  her  lan- 
guage, religion,  and  tradition.  But  even 
now,  expression  continues  to  plague  this 
steadfast  nation.  We  in  America  must 
join  hands  with  Lithuania  and  reaffirm 
her  right  to  independence — that  right 
which  we  cherish  and  celebrate  so  joy- 
fully this  year.  We  must  assure  the  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania  of  our  support 

Lithuanians  are  a  strong  people.  But 


February  18,  1976 

we  must  add  our  strength  to  theirs  so 
that  someday  soon  they  will  be  able  to 
truly  live  their  long  sought  after  liberty. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FREEDOM  SCORES  A 
BREAKTHROUGH 


1976  MASTER  ILLINOIS  FARMER 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18.  1976 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  salute  Mr.  John  Beckett  of 
Macoupin  County,  ni.,  for  being  a  recip- 
ient of  the  1976  Master  Farmer  Awiutl 
by  the  Prairie  Farmer  magazine.  The 
selection  is  based  on  competence  as  a 
knowledgeable  effective  farmer  and  com- 
munity service. 

The  Becketts  are  a  fine  example  of  the 
American  family  farmer.  He  is  a  scien- 
tist, business  manager,  civic  leader. 

The  text  of  an  article  about  him  in  the 
February  7  issue  of  Prairie  Farmer  fol- 
lows: 

1976  Master  Parmer  Awards  Ark  Oivem 

John  Beckett,  69,  has  served  on  the  front 
line  of  the  pork  industry  in  Illinois,  Iowa, 
and  Macoupin  county.  The  Olllespie,  HI., 
pork  producer  has  been  a  strong  advocate 
of  swine  health  regulations,  commercial  hog 
performance,  and  Improvement  of  the 
industry. 

Beckett  started  farming  In  Iowa  in  1952 
with  his  father-in-law.  D\irlng  the  next  9 
years  he  established  a  purebred  Duroc  herd 
and  sold  production-tested  boars  with  back- 
fat  measurements.  He  also  bred  and  raised 
some  of  the  first  officially  approved  meat- 
type  Duroc  boars  in  Iowa. 

In  1961  he  switched  to  a  oommercial  pork 
operation  on  a  farm  rented  from  Llndell 
Loveless.  Since  ttien  he  has  gradually  ex- 
panded his  farrow-to-finlsb  operation  to 
more  than  6000  head  annuaUy. 

A  year  aigo  he  dropped  the  acreage  he  was 
leasing  and  devoted  himself  full  time  to  his 
bog  enterprise.  Beckett  and  Loveless  stiU 
maintain  their  partnership  on  a  modified  SO- 
SO  livestock -share  lease  program, 

Beckett's  high  standards  for  his  hO£^  show 
up  In  his  Parm  Business  Parm  Managwnwit 
(PBPM)  records.  His  plgs-weaned-per-litter 
average  Is  about  8  pigs.  That  compares  to  an 
average  of  7.2. 

Peed  consumption  is  approximately  382 
lb.  of  feed  per  100  lb.  of  pork  sold.  Returns 
above  feed  per  litter  are  about  30%  over  the 
average  of  PBPM  records. 

Beckett  has  served  as  president  of  the 
Macoupin  county  pork  producers  and  vice 
chairman  of  the  county  hog  cholera  eradica- 
tion committee. 

Beckett  is  one  of  2  commercial  pork  pro- 
ducers represented  on  the  International  Pork 
Producers  Council  and  on  the  newly  formed 
National  Swine  Improvement  Pederatlon. 

As  a  member  of  the  CarlinvUle  Methodist 
Church,  Beckett  has  served  as  church  school 
superintendent,  Sunday  school  teacher,  and 
chairman  of  the  admlnlstratlye  board.  He 
has  also  been  a  member  of  the  church  buUd- 
ing  committee  and  has  sung  In  the  churcb 
choir. 

He  and  his  wife  Frances  have  3  children. 
They  are  Carolyn,  34,  a  music  teacher  at  the 
EdwardsvUle  Junior  High  School;  Janet  (Mrs. 
Jon  Witt),  32,  wife  of  a  Melbourne,  Iowa, 
veterinarian;  and  Judith  (Mrs.  Dale  Barg- 
mann) ,  30,  of  Peoria. 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  nXINOIB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1976 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
frank  and  penetrating  commentary  on 
foreign  affairs  and  the  views  of  Western 
World  liberals  was  the  basis  for  an  arti- 
cle by  Andrew  Greeley  which  appeared 
on  February  5,  1976,  in  the  Chicago 
Tribime. 

Since  the  liberals  so  accurately  de- 
scribed by  Father  Greeley  are  found  in 
substantial  numbers  in  our  Congress,  I 
think  this  article  should  have  their  spe- 
cial attention.  The  article  follows: 
Fbkedom  Scores  A  Breakthrough 
(By  Andrew  Oreeley) 

The  astonishing  thing  about  Portugal  la 
not  that  its  emergence  as  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic society  hSLS  been  so  turbulent  but  that 
this  political  democracy  has  been  able  to 
emerge  at  all  after  fifty  years  of  oppression. 

AU  the  American  expierts,  who  have  pon- 
tificated about  things  Iberian  for  decades, 
predicted  the  end  of  the  old-fashioned  re- 
gime would  produce  some  sort  of  "people's 
democracy"  of  the  left;  one  kind  of  tyranny 
would  be  replaced  by  another. 

Amazingly  enough,  the  people  of  Portu- 
gal, by  free  elected  choice,  confounded  all 
the  experts  and  produced  a  constitutional 
assembly  which  In  Its  political  makeup  is 
not  much  different  from  any  other  govern- 
ment of  Western  Europe. 

And  there  Is  a  moderately  good  chance 
that  given  some  time  and  freedom  from 
harassment  by  outsiders  the  Spaniards  will 
do  the  same  thing. 

BrazU  is  moving  cautiously  toward  a  re- 
turn of  political  democracy,  and  no  one 
really  thinks  that  the  hideous  and  ugly 
Chilean  military  dictatorship  (which  prob- 
ably has  far  fewer  pcdltical  prisoners  than 
the  Soviet  Union  or  Cuba]  will  survive  too 
long. 

One  can  perhaps  generalize:  Right-wing 
authoritarian  dictatorships  can  evolve  over 
the  long  haul,  one  way  or  another,  into 
something  that  looks  reasonably  like  the  po- 
Utlcal  democracy  on  the  Western  European 
model. 

Such  an  evolution  may  not  occur,  and  If 
It  does,  it  Is  often  far  too  slow. 

Despite  the  horrendous  example  of  Argen- 
tina, there  also  seems  to  be  some  evidence 
that  people  in  such  countries  will  apt  for 
moderation  and  stability  when  given  the  free 
choice. 

Fair  enough.  Now  comes  the  big  question: 
When  has  a  Marxist  dictatorship  ever  become 
anything  but  the  ugly  totalitarian  police 
state  that  has  been  the  Marxist  model  all 
over  the  world? 

One  thinks  of  Hungary  In  1956  or  Czecho- 
slovakia in  1968.  Tentative,  hesitant  move- 
ments toward  the  legitimation  of  freedom  to 
dissent  and  the  right  to  political  opposition 
were  crushed  before  the  week  of  their  Incep- 
tion was  over. 

A  generalization  can  be  safely  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  empirical  data:  Right-wing  dic- 
tatorships sometimes  can  be  replaced  by 
open  societies;  Marxist  dictatorships  have 
never  been  so  replaced. 

Tet  Western  liberals  [such  as  those  who 
control  the  World  Council  of  Churches]  are 
gentle  and  patient  with  the  Marxist  dictator- 
ships, which  will  never  change,  and  scream 
blue,  bloody  murder  at  the  rlght-vrlng 
di'^tatorshlps. 
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Is  the  Soviet  Union,  given  a  clean  bill  of 
health  by  the  World  CouncU,  any  less  op- 
pressive than  it  was  in  1920? 

Gti,  It  is  not  as  crude  or  as  cruel  as  it  used 
to  be;  you  don't  get  executed,  jiist  locked  up 
in  an  Insane  asylum — on  the  genial  premise 
that  anyone  who  dares  to  criticize  the  So- 
viet government  is  mad. 

Still,  there  seems  to  be  general  delight  In 
Western  liberal  circles  at  the  prospect  that 
Communists  will  come  to  political  power  in 
Italy  and  perhi^s  Spain  and  even  P(N*tugal. 

Anything,  the  liberals  seem  to  suggest, 
would  be  preferable  to  the  present  corrup- 
tion, inefficiency,  and  Incompetence  of  the 
coalition  that  rules  (or  misrules]  Italy  now. 

There  are  millions  of  people  in  Poland. 
Lithuania,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia  who 
would  cheerfully  opt,  I  think,  for  inefficiency, 
corruption,  and  Incompetence.  They  wouldn't 
mind  at  all  a  CIA  financing  their  campaign 
activities — at  least  there  would  be  campaigns 
to  finance. 

The  romance  between  America's  liberal- 
left  intellectuals  and  Marxist  dictatorships 
never  ceases  to  astonish  me. 

Most  such  liberal-left  Intellectuals  are  dis- 
senters; they  take  it  as  their  Ood-glven  right 
to  criticize  whoever  or  whatever  is  in  power. 
And  that's  fair  enough;  to  dissent  freely  Is 
a  Ood-glven  right  ((w  should  be].  But  do 
they  know  what  they  do  to  dissenters  in 
Cuba,  India,  Cambodia,  or  the  Soviet  Union? 

When  they  don't  throw  them  into  prisons 
or  insane  asylums,  they  stand  them  up 
against  a  wall  and  Shoot  them. 


THE  PETER  MUHLENBERG 
MEMORIAL 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

or  FKNNSTI.VAinA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  18.  1976 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  erection  of  a 
memorial  to  one  of  this  body's  early 
members,  Peter  Muhlenberg,  is  on  its 
way  to  becoming  a  reality  in  our  Bicen- 
tennial Tear . 

A  memorial  to  the  memory  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennyslvania  was  author- 
i2sed  by  Congress  in  1928.  I  am  happy  to 
report  that  plans  for  a  memorial  in  the 
public  park  on  Connecticut  Avenue  be- 
tween 36th  and  Ellicott  Streets  NW.,  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  are  now  com- 
plete. With  no  expense  to  the  UJS.  Gov- 
ernment, activity  has  begun  to  assure 
that  construction  of  the  memorial  will 
begin  in  1976 — 200  years  after  Muhlen- 
berg preached  his  famous  "Time  to  pray, 
time  to  fight"  sermon.  This  project  is  ap- 
proved by  the  National  Park  Service, 
the  Fine  Arts  Commission  and  is  an 
official  Bicentennial  project. 

Peter  Muhlenberg  is  remembered  as  a 
statesman,  clergyman,  and  soldier.  VThen 
the  Revolutionary  War  began,  Muhlen- 
berg was  a  pastor,  serving  a  congrega- 
tion at  Woodstock,  Va.  In  1776,  Muhlen- 
berg decided  he  must  join  his  country- 
men in  the  fight  for  independence,  and 
told  his  parishioners:  "In  the  language 
of  Holy  Writ  there  is  a  time  for  all 
things  . . .  there  is  a  time  to  pray  and  a 
time  to  fight . . .  and  that  time  has  now 
come."  Men  from  his  congregations 
joined  MuhlenlserK,  who  became  known 
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as  "The  Fighting  Parson  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution." 

Muhlenberg  fought  In  many  major 
battles  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  He 
oHglnally  commanded  the  Eighth  Vir- 
ginia Regiment,  known  as  the  "German 
Regiment"  of  the  Continental  Army.  In 
1777,  Muhlenberg  was  promoted  to  Brig- 
adier General,  and  wintered  with  his 
troops  at  VaUey  Forge.  In  1780,  Muhlen- 
berg assimied  command  of  all  the  Vir- 
ginia forces,  fighting  at  Portsmouth  and 
Yorktown.  He  retired  from  the  military 
In  1783  with  the  rank  of  Major  General. 

The  end  of  Muhlenberg's  military  ca- 
reer did  not  end  his  service  to  the  new 
nation.  He  was  elected  Vice  President  of 
Pennsylvania  and  later  served  in  the  first 
national  House  of  Representatives.  In 
1801,  Muhlenberg  was  elected  to  the  U.S. 
Senate,  becoming  the  first  resident  of  my 
home  county  of  Montgomery  County  to 
serve  In  the  U.S.  Senate. 


ENERGY  POLICY:  INDEPENDENCE 
BY  1985  MAY  BE  UNREACHABLE 
WrrHOUT  BTU  TAX 


HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

or  COLOKAOO 
n»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18.  1976 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time  to 
time  I  have  brought  various  articles  and 
ideas  concerning  the  energy  problem  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress.  The  following  piece  from 
Science  magazine,  written  by  Luther 
Carter,  is  worthy  of  inclusion,  adding  yet 
another  good  idea.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  read  this  and  consider  this 
i^proach: 

BinxcT  Pouct:  Invepemoencx  bt  198A  Mat 
Bs  Unbxachabuc  Without  Btu  Tax 
(By  Luther  J.  Carter) 
Some  progress  was  made  In  1976  by  the 
Ford  Administration  and  Oongress  In  their 
groping,  confllct-rldden  quest  for  a  com- 
prehensive national  energy  policy,  and  a  bit 
more  headway  Is  expected  this  year  as  Con- 
gress resumes  consideration  of  the  energy 
bills  that  were  left  pending  In  December.  But 
in  light  of  the  continuing  decline  In  domes- 
tic oil  production  and  the  difficulties  cur- 
rently facing  development  of  nuclear  power 
and  of  coal  and  outer  continental  shelf  oU 
reeoiirces,  there  Is  now  no  assurance — per- 
haps not  even  a  likely  prospect — that  the 
Administration's  goal  of  "energy  Independ- 
ence" by  1985  wUl  be  attained. 

For  oU  Imports  to  be  reduced  to  a  level 
low  enough  to  eliminate  the  pooslblllty  of 
an  effective  Arab  oU  embargo,  overall  en- 
ergy demand  probably  will  have  to  be  re- 
duced well  below  the  levels  now  projected 
for  the  mid- 1960*8.  This  may  require  much 
higher  energy  prices.  Tet  In  last  year's  de- 
bate over  national  energy  policy,  the  con- 
troversial question  of  what  role  the  price  of 
energy  should  be  made  to  play  In  adjuattng 
demand  to  domestic  energy  supplies  was 
never  squarely  addressed. 

Indeed,  although  one  of  the  numerous 
energy  measures  proposed  by  the  Adminis- 
tration called  for  Immediate  decontrol  of 
oU  prices.  Congress  would  not  go  along. 
And  even  had  Inunediate  decontrol  I>een 
approved,  it  would  have  produced  only  a 
modest  conservation  effect  as  the  price  of 
aU    domestically   produced  oil   rooe   to   the 
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world  market  price  set  by  the  Organization 
of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  (OPEC). 
The  decontrol  Issue  was  finally  compromised, 
with  Congress  agreeing  to  a  phasing  out  of 
controls  over  a  period  of  40  months. 

Some  energy  analysts  within  the  govern- 
ment are  now  saying  privately  that,  if  energy 
independence  is  to  be  achieved  over  the 
next  10  years,  a  high  tax  on  all  non- 
renewable forms  of  energy  will  have  to  be 
Imposed.  This  would  be  a  "Btu  tax."  iLp- 
plled  at  the  point  of  extraction  (wellhead 
or  mine  mouth)  on  oil.  natural  gas,  coal, 
and  uranium.  Those  who  believe  that  such 
a  tax  wUl  ultimately  have  to  be  adopted  re- 
gard It  as  much  preferable  to  a  tax  on  oil 
alone.  A  tax  on  oil  would  tend  to  shift  de- 
mand to  other  nonrenewable  fuels  and  to 
intensify  such  problems  and  conflicts  as 
those  related  to  strip  mining,  air  pollution, 
uranium  shortages,  and  the  siting  of  nuclear 
facilities. 

To  bring  about  the  big  reduction  In  de- 
mand necessary  to  compensate  for  any 
major  shortfalls  in  development  of  domestic 
energy  sources,  the  Btu  tax  might  have 
to  be  very  stiff  indeed— high  enough  per- 
h»pK  to  double  the  price  of  gasoline  and 
home  heating  oil.  Such  a  tax  could  be 
coupled  with  a  program  of  annual  rebates 
intended  to  redistribute  the  money  collected 
and  thus  alleviate  the  economic  and  social 
hardships  caused  by  the  painfully  high  en- 
ergy prices. 

No  government  official  is  openly  advocating 
a  Btu  tax.  At  the  moment,  the  idea  of 
forcing  reductions  In  energy  demand  by  dra- 
matic price  hikes  is  highly  controversial,  and 
it  seems  that  most  politicians  are  quick  to 
denounce  it.  In  1974,  John  C.  Sawhlll  was 
fired  as  head  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration (FEA)  after  he  said  publicly  that 
one  of  the  energy  policy  options  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Administration  was  a  20- 
to  30-cent8-per-gallon  tax  on  gasoline.  And, 
last  year,  the  House  of  Representatives  over- 
whelmingly rejected  a  "standby"  gasoline  tax 
of  20  cents  a  gallon. 

Lifting  oil  price  controls  has  been  contro- 
versial enough,  not  to  mention  Imposing 
special  new  energy  taxes.  A  good  many  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  particularly  among  the 
Democrats,  have  regarded  such  controls  as  a 
way  to  keep  the  OPEC  cartel  from  dictating 
what  the  American  consxuner  pays  for  petro- 
leimi  products  and  as  a  necessary  restraint 
on  oil  company  profits.  But  to  many  Repub- 
lican members,  and  quite  a  few  Democrats 
as  well,  price  controls — particularly  now  that 
there  Is  no  embargo  or  other  emergency — are 
an  affront  to  the  free  enterprise  philosophy. 
Beyond  this,  controls  have  been  attacked 
on  the  grounds  that  they  have  taken  on  an 
Increasingly  patchwork  and  arbitrary  charac- 
ter. Also,  it  has  been  frequently  charged  that 
they  discourage  production  of  new  oil  by 
holding  down  the  price  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, and,  of  course,  that  they  encourage 
consumption  and  hence  oU  imp<M^. 

To  support  the  argument  that  higher  prices 
produce  a  major  conservation  effect,  it  Is 
often  pointed  out  that,  with  the  sharp  In- 
crease In  the  world  market  price  of  oil  and 
petroleum  products  brought  about  by  OPBC 
in  Ute  1973  and  early  1974.  the  United  States 
is  now  consuming  about  3  million  barrels 
of  oU  a  day  leas  than  what  was  projected 
several  years  ago.  The  economic  recession  has 
accounted  for  maybe  half  of  this,  but  not 
more. 

President  Ford  set  forth  his  proposal  for 
immediate  decontrol  of  oil  prices,  together 
with  the  rest  of  his  energy  program,  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  message  of  January  1976. 
What  followed  was  a  year-long  battle  in  Con- 
gress over  the  decontrol  issue.  The  wide- 
spread siispicion  that  the  oil  companies 
would  in  one  way  or  another  evade  any  ex- 
cess profits  taxes  that  might  be  enacted  and 
fatten  themselves  obscenely  at  the  public's 
expense  made  for  strong  opposition  to  de- 
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control.  Also  many  senators  and  reoresentjv- 
tives  feared  that,  unless  they  opposed  de- 
control, their  constituents  would  hold  them 
partly  accountable  for  any  Increase  In  gaso- 
line or  heating  oil  prices. 

The  upshot  of  the  prolonged  congression- 
al debate  was  the  compromise  providing  for 
the  40-month  phaseout  of  controls.  The 
existing  two-tier  pricing  system  will  con- 
tinue for  the  time  being,  with  "old  oil"  to 
be  sold  at  substantially  lower  prices  than 
those  allowed  for  oil  from  new  fields.  It  was 
this  compromise  that  made  possible  the  En- 
ergy Policy  and  Conservation  Act  of  1975, 
which  President  Ford  signed  on  22  December, 
despite  the  pleas  from  major  oil  companies 
that  he  veto  it. 

Although  decontrol  wlU  be  accom- 
plished only  gradually,  in  Its  other  provi- 
sions the  act  either  meets  or  exceeds  most 
of  the  President's  other  proposals  with  re- 
spect to  energy  conservation  and  certain 
programs  needed  as  a  hedge  against  future 
embargoes  or  other  emergencies.  The  act 
provides  for : 

A  strategic  oil  reserve  of  150  million  bar- 
rels to  be  established  within  3  years  and  ex- 
panded to  a  capacity  of  400  million  barrels 
within  7  ye€tf3. 

Standby  authority  for  the  President  to 
Impose  controls  on  fuel  prices  and  alloca- 
tions In  the  event  of  a  national  emergency. 

Extension  of  the  Energy  Supply  and  En- 
vironmental Coordination  Act  (ESBCA)  al- 
lowing the  FEA  to  order  utilities,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  to  convert  power  plants 
from  oil  or  natural  gas  to  coal. 

Automobile  fuel  economy  standards  stip- 
ulating that  the  passenger  cars  of  every  man- 
ufacturer shall  get  at  least  18  miles  per  gal- 
lon by  the  1978  model  year,  with  mileage 
then  to  be  improved  in  stages  to  27.5  by 
1986. 

Fuel  economy  or  energy-efficiency  labeling 
for  automobiles  and  a  wide  variety  of  home 
appliances,  plus  "energy  efficiency  improve- 
ment targets"  to  be  prescribed  for  the  ap- 
pliances (if  necessary,  mandatory  standards 
shall  ultimately  be  established) . 

Voluntary  energy  efficiency  improvement 
targets  will  be  fixed  for  each  of  the  ten  most 
energy-consuming  industries,  and  the  FEA 
wUl  monitor  the  industries'  performance. 
The  act  also  mandates  conservation  stand- 
ards for  the  management  of  all  federal  agen- 
cies and  requires  several  key  regulatory 
agencies,  such  as  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
to  report  to  Congress  on  how  their  policies 
bear  on  the  efficient  use  of  energy.  In  addi- 
tion, the  states  will  be  encouraged  through 
a  new  program  of  grants-in-aid  to  establish 
programs  of  energy  conservation. 

This  year  the  President  Is  asking  Congress 
to  complete  action  on  several  other  measures 
which  bear  In  whole  or  In  part  on  energy 
conservation.  These  Include  bills  to  lift  price 
controls  from  newly  developed  supplies  of 
natural  gas.  fix  mandatory  energy  conserva- 
tion standards  for  all  new  commercial  and 
residential  buildings,  and  provide  tax  credits 
for  home  Insulation  (and  100  percent  subsi- 
dies for  Insulation  in  the  case  of  poor  faml^ 
lies) .  Congress  may  go  along  with  all  of  these 
proposals,  although  some  significant  com- 
promises no  doubt  will  be  required  (for  in- 
stance, Congress  may  Insist  that  the  con- 
servation standards  for  new  buildings  be  vol- 
untary instead  of  mandatory ) . 

But  even  If  all  of  the  energy  conservation 
measures  the  Administration  has  proposed 
(including  the  decontrol  of  oil  and  natural 
gas  prices)  were  to  be  approved  and  fully 
implemented  by  1985,  FEA  officials  do  not 
think  that  these  measures  could  make  up 
for  a  big  shortfall  In  development  of  any  of 
the  major  domestic  sources  of  energy  supply. 
Most  energy  statistics  should  be  taken  with 
a  grain  of  salt,  but  the  following  analysis  by 
a  ranking  energy  official  who  bellevM  that  a 
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Btu  tax  will  tUtlmately  prove  necessary  seems 
Indicative  of  the  situation  that  Is  emerging. 
As  he  sees  It,  the  conservation  effect  of  the 
higher  energy  prices  that  have  foUowed  the 
Arab  embargo  of  197a-74  Is  Itself  enough  to 
keep  total  energy  consumption  In  the  United 
States  from  being  any  higher  than  the  eqiilv- 
alent  of  about  60  million  barrels  of  oil  a 
day  (mbd).  which  woidd  be  some  15  mbd 
greater  than  total  consumption  in  1973.  The 
added  effect  of  the  various  conservaUon 
measures  which  Congress  has  either  already 
passed  or  to  considering  would  reduce  de- 
mand by  maybe  another  5  or  6  mbd,  thus 
limiting  total  consumption  to  about  44  or 

45  mbd.  ^    ^^.      ^ 

On  the  supply  side,  according  to  this  offi- 
cial, domestic  production  of  energy  In  1985 
can  be  put  at  not  less  than  the  39  mbd  pro- 
duced today  even  if  one  proceeds  from  rather 
pessimistic  assumptions,  and  It  probably  will 
be  at  least  35  mbd.  But  If  It  to  no  greater 
than  the  Utter  figure,  this  would  mean  a 
gap  of  about  10  mlxl  between  demand  and 
domestic  supply.  Under  these  circumstances, 
a  prolonged  embargo  could  have  a  crtppllng 
effect  on  the  American  economy  because  im- 
ports woiUd  be  much  greater  than  what  oofuld 
be  replaced  out  of  a  strategic  reserve  ct  the 
size  planned. 

If  energy  Independence  goals  were  met,  the 
difference  between  demand  and  domestic  pro- 
duction woiUd  be  down  to  2  or  3  mbd,  a 
level  where  an  embargo  would  pose  UUle 
threat.  But  while  the  Administration  Is  stUl 
trying  to  put  an  optimistic  face  on  things, 
thire  is  reason  for  pessimism. 

Since  domestic  oU  production  peaked  In 
1970  daUy  production  has  been  decreasing 
each  year  by  about  400,000  barrels.  The  pro- 
duction from  the  Alaskan  North  Slope  that  to 
to  begin  m  1978,  plus  whatever  additional 
oU  comes  through  improved  recovery  methods 
In  old  oil  fields,  may  only  arrest  the  overaU 
decline.  If  Indeed  it  accompltehes  even  that. 
The  nuclear  Industry  to  In  such  trouble 
that  many  people  are  saying,  with  some 
truth,  that  a  de  facto  moratorium  on  further 
nuclear  development  already  extots.  During 
1975,  the  number  of  orders  for  nuclear  re- 
actors canceled  and  deferred  was  several 
times  greater  than  the  number  of  new  orders 
placed.  And  In  referenda  now  pending,  the 
citizens  of  California  and  other  states  may 
decide  that  development  of  nuclear  power  to 
to  be  formally  stopped  or  curtailed. 

The  mining  and  b\imlng  of  coal  also  to 
slow  to  Increase.  In  1975,  production  of  ooal 
for  domestic  consumption  was  up  by  only 
about  1  percent  over  the  previous  year.  Al- 
though production  should  rise  substantially 
during  the  next  few  years,  many  people  in 
the  coal  Industry  seriously  doubt  that  the 
energy  independence  goal  of  doubling  the 
present  output  by  1985  wUl  be  attained.  FKA 
offlclato  are  watching  Congress  warUy  with 
respect  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  amendments  be- 
cause they  think  that  the  tightening  of  stack 
emission  standards  now  under  consideration 
would  Itself  limit  coal  consumption  sharply. 
Prospects  for  production  of  oil  and  natural 
gas  from  the  outer  continental  shelf  (OC8) , 
which  along  with  the  Alaskan  North  Slope 
represents  the  last  frontier  for  development 
of  these  fueto,  are  also  highly  uncertain.  If 
anything,  the  environmental  constraints — 
and  the  closely  related  problem  of  conflicts 
arising  between  federal  and  state  authori- 
ties—are even  more  acute  in  thto  case  than 
in  that  of  ooal  development.  The  extent  to 
which  the  oU  industry  to  willing  to  take  on 
the  risks  of  exploring  and  developing  the 
frontier  provinces  of  the  OCS  to  also  unclear. 
Bidding  at  the  recent  sale  of  leases  for  OCS 
tracts  off  southern  Callfomto  was  generaUy 
disappointing. 

In  light  of  these  discouraging  indications — 
of  the  prospects  for  energy  independence, 
there  to  nothing  fanciful  about  the  Idea  that 
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a  Btu  tax  will  be  necessary  if  thto  Admin- 
totration  goal  to  to  be  seriously  pursued.  The 
alternative,  of  course,  to  for  oil  imports  to 
continue  at  a  high  and  probably  increasing 
level  and  for  Americans  simply  to  learn  to  Uve 
with  the  possible  threat  of  embargoes— Just 
as  the  British.  French,  Oermans,  Japanese, 
and  the  people  of  nearly  all  other  Indus- 
trialized countries  are  living  with  It. 

If  thto  choice  between  accepting  a  Btu 
tax  and  abandoning  the  energy  Independence 
goal  to  ever  to  be  confronted,  unusually  bold 
political  leadership  wlU  be  required.  The  more 
comfortable  course  for  Congress  and  the 
White  House  to  simply  to  allow  events  to  take 
their  course. 

Certainly,  the  energy  bureaucracy  to  not 
likely  to  speak  up  on  the  issue.  The  official 
who  referred  to  a  Btu  tax  as  inevitable  in 
an  Interview  with  thto  reporter  did  not  want 
hto  name  mentioned  in  connection  with  it. 
"I  was  around  when  John  Sawhlll  was  fired." 
he  remarked. 
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emment  to  become  the  sole  agent  for 
ecanomic  planning,  oiergy  source  devel- 
opment, or  grain  exportation.  I  am  par- 
ticularly impressed  with  the  86  percent 
who  favor  a  permanent  tax  reduction  if 
it  is  coupled  with  a  fiscal  year  1977 
spending  ceiling  of  $395  billion.  Finally. 
I  note  a  bare  majority  of  businessmen  in 
my  district  support  giving  the  Small 
Business  Administration  executive  status 
and  placing  the  administrator  in  the 
Cabinet. 

In  this  time  of  economic  recovery,  we 
should  be  sure  to  consider  fully  the  views 
of  small  Independent  businessmen  when 
^iAo.i<ng  with  long-range  proposals  that 
might  adversely  affect  their  ability  to  re- 
main in  business  and  provide  employ- 
ment for  millions  of  Americans. 


INDEPENDENT  BUSINESSMEN  IN 
THE  FOURTH  DISTRICT  OF  MIS- 
SISSIPPI  EXPRESS  THEIR  VIEWS 


ENEMIES  OF  DAY  CARE 


HON.  THAD  COCHRAN 

or  MIHHIHHIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18.  1976 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  I  received  the  results  of  the 
Deconber  1975  poll  of  the  membership 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Business  in  my  district.  I  believe  the 
resiilts  of  the  poll  deserve  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House,  and, 
therefore,  I  commend  the  following  ques- 
tions and  responses  to  their  attention: 
[Answers  in  percent] 

Are  you  for  or  against  permanent  tax  re- 
ductions if  Congress  passes  a  *395  billion  FY 
1977  spending  limit? 

For 88 

Against  1* 

No  opinion 3 

Are  you  for  or  against  making  a  federal 
agency  the  seller,  marketing  agent  or  price- 
setter  for  all  U.S.  export  grain? 

Ftar  . --     " 

Against «» 

No  opinion l" 

Are  you  for  or  against  establishing  a  long- 
range  national  economic  plan? 

Ftor 27 

Against ^ 

No  opinion " 

Are  you  for  or  against  a  new  government 
corporation  to  finance  emergency  energy 
source  development? 

For  . » 

Against ^ 

No  opinUm * 

Are  you  for  or  against  giving  the  Small 
Business  Administration  executive  status 
and  placing  the  SBA  Administrator  in  the 
President's  Cabinet? 

ror 62 

Against ♦* 

No  opimon * 

The  most  obvious  conclusion  that  I 
draw  from  the  results  of  the  above  poll 
is  the  independent  businessmen  have 
Uttle  confidence  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's ability  to  handle  by  Itself  all  the 
problems  confronting  our  Nation.  They 
especially  do  not  want  the  Federal  Gov- 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  mew  Tonc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  February  18.  1976 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  op- 
ponents of  a  comprehensive  system  of 
Federal  support  for  child  care  services 
are  engaged  in  a  systematic  attempt  to 
distort  the  purposes  and  achievements 
of  day  care. 

Day  care  is  a  public  service  whicL  re- 
lates directly  to  private  employment  and 
payment  of  State  and  Federal  taxes. 
Referring  to  the  day-care  program  in 
New  York  City,  the  Ad  Hoc  Coalition  to 
Save  Our  Children  pointed  out,  "Of  the 
families  served,  70  percent  are  woiking 
mothers  who  are  the  sole  support  of 
their  families.  Without  the  day-care 
service,  they  would  have  to  wply  for 
welfare." 

Under  the  direction  of  trained  profes- 
sionals, day  care  can  provide  health,  ed- 
ucational, and  nutritional  services  for 
participating  children.  In  addition, 
parents  are  given  the  cajportunity  to 
work  closely  with  the  centers  in  sup- 
port of  their  programs. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  moral 
obligation  to  aid  child  care  programs 
across  the  United  States.  The  drastic 
shortage  of  day-care  facilities  means  a 
major  educational  loss  for  the  children 
as  well  as  a  significant  obstacle  to  mil- 
lions of  pau^nts  who  would  like  to  join 
or  return  to  the  job  force. 

At  this  point  I  call  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention an  editorial  which  was  published 
to  the  New  York  Post  on  January  14, 
1976. 

Thk  Dat-Caek  "MKKACa" 
Story-reading  time  to  always  popular  with 
preschool    youngsters    at    day-care    centras 
aciosB  the  country,  but  that  to  no  reason 
why  adults  should  Itoten  to  fairy  tales. 

One  in  cxirrent  circulation  to  that  day 
care  to  a  pernicious  business  because  it  may 
expose  toddlers  to  government  intervention 
in  family  life.  Like  the  asscnrted  adversaries 
encountered  by  Jack,  the  Giant  Killer,  the 
threat  to  scary.  But  to  it  real?  How  many 
public  school  kindergarten  teachers,  gov- 
ernment en4>loyees  all,  have  exerted  sintoter 
influence  on  the  young?  Why  do  day-care 
staffers  shape  up  as  ogres? 
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The  more  practical  Issiie  at  the  moment 
Is  locating  more  space  for  the  preschool 
children  of  working  women.  A  survey  made 
by  the  Child  Development  Committee  of  the 
National  Commission  on  the  Observance  of 
International  Women's  Year  reports  an 
acute  shortage*,  fewer  than  1  million  of  6 
million  potentially  eligible  children  can  be 
furnished  day  care  now. 

Persistent  unemployment  and  a  shift 
to  the  welfare  rolls  may  eliminate  the  day- 
care problem  for  many  women  who  want  to 
work.  But  that  Is  hardly  an  acceptable 
answer;  In  fact,  expanded  day-care  serv- 
ices are  directly  related  to  fuller  employ- 
ment— and,  thus,  to  national  economic  re- 
covery. 


PUBLIC  HAS  RIGHT  TO  KNOW  AND 
BE  INFORMED  OP  ILLEGAL  ACTS — 
CIA  MISDEEDS  DISCLOSED— 
LITANY  OF  ABUSES  REVEALED 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

'^  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18.  1976 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Progressive  magazine  in  its  current  issue 
comments  on  efforts  to  minimize  the 
abuses  and  misdeeds  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency. 

The  editorial  lists  a  litany  of  CIA  ac- 
tivities— including  overthrow  of  foreign 
governments,  plots  to  assassinate  leaders 
of  other  countries,  the  financing  of  mer- 
cenary armies,  and  other  similar  covert 
and  secret  operations — and  concludes 
that  the  American  people  have  a  basic 
right  to  know  everything. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
important  matter,  I  place  the  article 
from  the  Progressive  magazine  in  the 
Record  herewith. 

The  article  follows : 

MtJST  Wi  Know  Evektthinc? 

In  the  normal  course  of  events,  one  would 
hardly  look  to  a  publication  called  TV  Guide 
for  Important  commentary  on  an  Issue  of 
crucial  national  concern.  But  when  that  pub- 
lication Is,  as  Its  advertising  proclaims. 
"Americas  best-selling  magazine":  when  It 
devotes  a  significant  portion  of  Its  limited 
editorial  content  to  a  ringing  defense  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency;  when  the  au- 
thor of  that  defense  Is  a  former  director  of 
the  CIA  whose  views  accurately  reflect  the 
attitudes  of  the  American  Establishment,  at- 
tention must  be  paid. 

John  A.  McCone,  corporate  executive,  for- 
mer Pentagon  official,  former  chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Conunlsslon.  served  for  four 
years  In  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  Admin- 
istrations as  director  of  the  CIA.  His  article 
in  the  January  10  Issue  of  TV  Guide,  "Why 
We  Need  the  CIA,"  constitutes  a  major  prop- 
aganda exercise — an  attempt  to  Immunize 
Americans  against  the  Impact  of  the  ugly 
revelations  of  recent  months.  Most  of  all, 
it  Is  an  effort  to  preserve  the  shroud  of 
secrecy  that  has  allowed  the  CIA  to  operate 
without  public  accountability  or  Congres- 
sional review.  "Practical  considerations," 
says  McCone,  "demand  that  the  organiza- 
tion be  kept  out  of  public  view  and  Its  work 
made  known  only  to  the  few  who  need  to 
know." 

We — 210  nallUon  Americans — are  those  few. 

We  need  to  know  because  horrible  abuses 
against  decency  and  democracy,  against  peace 
and  Justice,  against  every  principle  America 
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Is  supposed  to  espouse,  have  been  conunltted 
In  our  name  and  at  our  expense,  at  home  and 
around  the  world. 

"Our  nation  would  hardly  be  safe,"  says 
McCone,  without  Its  "Intelligence  commu- 
nity." We  now  know,  thanks  to  Congressional 
investigations  conducted  with  minimal  co- 
operation from  the  Executive  branch  and  re- 
leased over  the  President's  fierce  objections, 
that  this  "community": 

Has  overthrown,  or  has  been  Instrumen- 
tal In  overthrowing,  governments  In  Latin 
America,  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Middle  East. 
Has  plotted  to  assassinate  foreign  leaders, 
and  has,  perhaps,  carried  out  some  of  Its 
plots. 

Has  bribed  foreign  politicians,  subsidized 
foreign  political  parties,  and  meddled  In 
countless  other  ways  In  the  Internal  political 
life  of  supposedly  Independent  nations — all 
In  the  name  of  preserving  "democracy." 

Has  financed,  trained,  and  maintained  se- 
cret mercenary  armies,  sending  them  Into 
battle  to  defend  "the  free  world." 

Has  allowed  Its  agents  to  pose  as  American 
Journalists  (or  hired  Journalists  to  serve  as 
Its  agents, )  thus  tampering  with  the  flow  of 
Information  to  the  American  people. 

Has  monitored  the  private  mall,  cables,  and 
telephone  calls  of  American  citizens  here  and 
abroad. 

Has  attempted  to  conceal  these  activities 
by  offering  perjured  testimony  to  Congres- 
sional committees. 

Has  spent,  for  these  and  sundry  other  pxir- 
poses,  some  910  billion  a  year  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  without  any  accounting  to 
the  American  people  or  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives— without  any  knowledge.  In  fact, 
that  such  enormous  sums  were  being  spent. 
None  of  this  wretched  catalog  of  crimes 
appears,  of  course,  in  John  McCone's  ex- 
planation of  "Why  We  Need  the  CIA."  He 
merely  refers  to  "recent  accusations  of  wrong- 
doing— some  Imagined,  others  grossly  over- 
stated, but  still  a  few  Justified"  which  "have 
set  up  a  clamor  for  closer  supervision."  To 
cope  with  this  "noise,"  he  proposes  a  few 
cosmetic  changes — and  these,  we  suspect,  are 
likely  to  be  the  "reforms"  that  result  from 
the  recent  disclosures. 

Specifically,  McCone  suggests  that  "It 
might  be  advisable  to  identify  the  organiza- 
tion as  an  arm  of  the  National  Security 
Council,"  in  order  to  make  "more  conspicu- 
ous" the  "proximity"  of  the  CIA  to  the  White 
House.  Since  McCone  denies  categorically 
that  the  CIA  is  "an  unsupervised,  free- 
wheeling body"  and  insists  that  It  has  been 
strictly  accountable  to  the  President — an  as- 
sertion we  are  Inclined  to  believe — this 
achievement  of  "proximity"  would  Impose  no 
new  restraints  on  the  intelligence  apparatus. 
McCone  also  proposes  creation  of  a  Con- 
gressional Joint  conunittee  on  Intelligence, 
functioning  in  secrecy,  whose  "oversight  .  .  . 
must  be  accepted  as  oversight  by  the  Con- 
gress as  a  whole" — a  counterpart,  in  other 
words,  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  which  has  given  free  rein  to  the  nu- 
clear agencies  and  the  nuclear  power  In- 
dustry. 

If  such  non-reforms — and  they  are  receiv- 
ing serious  consideration  in  Congress — are 
the  sole  consequence  of  the  months  of  In- 
vestigation by  House  and  Senate  committees, 
the  interests  of  the  American  people  will  have 
been  betrayed,  and  the  abuses  that  have  come 
to  light  will  persist  and  expand. 

There  Is  no  great  difficulty  In  formulating 
a  program  to  bring  the  Intelligence  apparatus 
under  effective  control.  The  first  principle  is 
to  draw  a  clear  distinction  between  intelli- 
gence gathering  (which  wUl  Inevitably  con- 
tinue) and  covert  operations,  which  must  be 
totally  abandoned  and  outlawed.  The  second 
principle  is  to  open  the  Intelligence  process 
to  maximum  public  scrutiny — to  disclose  the 
sums  spent,  the  means  used,  and  the  Infor- 
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matlon  complied.  We  will  be  telling  our  ene- 
mles — real,  potential,  or  imagined — nothing 
that  they  do  not  already  know.  We  vrlll  be 
telling  our  own  people  what  they  must  know 
If  they  are  to  arrive  at  Informed  Judgments 
about  the  politics  pursued  by  their  Govern- 
ment. 

"The  public  should  know  how  our  Govern- 
ment operates,"  says  TV  Oulde  In  an  edi- 
torial accompanying  McCone's  essay,  "but 
must  we  know  everything  about  everything?" 

The  unequivocal  answer,  if  we  are  to  gov- 
ern ourselves  In  a  democracy,  is  Yes. 


RECOGNIZE  FEBRUARY  29  AS 
VOLUNTEERS'  DAY 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  IB.  1976 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  extremely  pleased  to  join  with 
the  Greater  Cleveland  Chapter  of  the 
American  National  Red  Cross  in  recog- 
nizing February  29  as  Volunteer  Day.  I 
believe  it  is  entirely  appropriate  that  the 
people  of  tlrlj  Nation  set  aside  this  day 
to  express  their  appreciation  to  those 
who  give  of  their  time  and  talent  solely 
to  benefit  others.  Among  the  qualities 
most  prized  by  this  Nation  are  generosity 
and  compassion,  and  these  men  and 
women  who  serve  as  volunteers  exemplify 
these  qualities  in  this  most  meaningful, 
most  productive  way. 

I  insert  into  the  Record  the  statement 
of  purpose  issued  by  the  Greater  Cleve- 
land Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross : 

VOLUNTKKB    DAT 

Representatives  of  many  organizations  and 
groups  benefiting  from  voluntary  services 
are  seeking  to  focus  community  awareness 
on  the  thousands  of  voluntary  acts  per- 
formed dally  In  structured  organizations  and 
In  personal,  neighborly  contacts,  by  desig- 
nating a  specific  Volunteer  Day. 

February  29,  1976  has  been  designated  as 
Volunteer  Day  in  Greater  Cleveland.  This 
"extra"  day  every  4  years,  symbolic  of  the 
"extra"  time  which  volunteers  give  during 
the  year,  further  symbolizes  the  "plus"  of 
compassion  and  part  of  self,  that  each  volun- 
teer gives  and  puts  Into  his  tasks. 

Volunteer  Day  also  recognizes  that  volun- 
teer service  Is  essential  to  the  life  of  the  total 
community  as  well  as  to  the  Individual  re- 
ceiving the  service.  It  fxirther  recognizes  vol- 
unteering as  the  very  core  of  the  American 
way  of  life  and  Is  vital  to  the  well-being  of 
the  nation. 

The  total  conununity  will  be  asked  to  ob- 
serve the  day  as  a  "Thank  You"  to  volun- 
teers. Such  out-pouring  will  indicate  the 
appreciation  of  the  community  and  hope- 
fully further  identify  "volunteering"  as  a 
part  of  a  life  pattern,  thereby  encouraging 
more  people  to  participate.  The  goal  of  the 
group  is  to  create  such  an  Impact  locally 
that  Volunteer  Day  wUl  be  established  na- 
tionally; to  further  this,  efforts  will  be  made 
to  place  it  In  futiu^  editions  of  Chase's 
World  Calendar. 

Every  effort  wUl  be  made  to  make  "Volun- 
teer Day"  1976,  and  what  It  represents,  a 
unique,  American  life  style — an  Integral  part 
of  the  bicentennial  year.  It  Is  anticipated 
that  the  voluntary  effort  will  expand  tre- 
mendously within  the  next  century  and  Its 
Impact  will  greatly  Influence  the  best  of  the 
American  way  into  the  future.  Therefore,  it 
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Is  fitting  that  Greater  Clevelanders,  known 
natlonaUy  for  their  volunteer  spirit,  take 
the  leadership  In  an  effort  to  distinguish  this 
valuable  national  asset  by  the  establish- 
ment of  February  29th,  every  foiirth  year,  as 
Volunteer  Day  In  the  Uj8.A. 


ECONOMIC  BLACKMAIL  AGAIN 
THREATENED 


HON.  DOMINICK  Y.  DANIELS 

OF  NXW  JERSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18.  1976 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  this  country's  great  rivers 
will  soon  be  closed  to  certain  kinds  of 
commercial  fishing  because  of  pollution 
caused  by  discharges  of  polychlorinated 
biphenyls— PCBs— by  two  General  Elec- 
tric plants.  Tlae  expected  orders  closing 
the  Hudson  River  follow  by  only  2  months 
a  similar  action  regarding  the  historic 
James  River  due  to  contamination  by  the 
pesticide  kepone. 

This  represents  a  tragic  chapter  in  our 
history.  The  tragedy  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  pollution  could  have  been  and  cer- 
tainly should  have  been  prevented  by 
responsible  actions  on  the  part  of  in 
dustry.  General  Electric  coiQd  not  have 
been  unaware  of  the  toxic  effects  of 
PCBs.  The  chemical  is  cancer-causing 
and  has  deleterious  effects  on  the  repro- 
ductive system. 

Likewise,  kepone  was  known  through 
toxicological  studies  conducted  by  Allied 
Chemical  Corp.,  in  the  early  1960's  to  be  a 
carcinogen. 

On  November  11, 1975, 1  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  an  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  reveaUng  that  GE 
had  conceded  that  workers  inside  the  two 
plants  at  Fort  Edward  and  Hudson  Falls 
had  become  ill  over  a  15-year  period 
through  exposure  to  PCB's.  Thus,  a  situa- 
tion Inside  the  workplace — of  unhealthy 
j(A  conditions— has  had  ramifications 
far  beyond  the  walls  of  the  factory.  The 
effluent  from  these  plants  has  ruined  a 
major  river  and  caused  economic  hard- 
ship to  commercial  fishermen. 

I  am  todav  inserting  a  front-page 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  on  the 
Impending  closing  of  the  Hudson. 

I  call  particular  attention  to  the 
threats  of  job  loss  or  Indxistry  relocation 
as  a  consequence  of  the  pending  action 
by  Ogden  Reid,  New  York  State's  Com- 
missioner of  Environmental  Conserva- 
tion. This  is  an  all-too-famillar  litany — 
"tighten  the  laws,  and  hidustry  will  move 
out."  The  Manpower,  Compensation,  and 
Health  and  Safety  Subcommittee  has 
heard  this  chorus  too  often  in  its  over- 
sight of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act. 

The  American  worker  and  the  general 
public  cannot  be  blackmailed  by  threats 
of  economic  hardship.  It  is  time  that  we 
stopped  listening  to  these  threats  and 
started  heeeding  the  danger  posed  to 
workers'  lives,  the  health  of  their  fam- 
ilies, their  children,  and  the  community 
by  environmental  contamination  inside 
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and  outside  the  woiiqidace.  There  is  an 
epidemic  of  cancer  rampant  in  this  Na- 
tion and  each  of  us  is  a  potential  victim. 
From  80  to  90  percent  of  all  cancer  is 
environmentally  caused.  Surely  this  is 
sufficient  cause  to  clean  up  the  work- 
place and  the  air  we  breathe  and  the 
water  we  drink. 

The  article  follows : 

BxzD  TO  Bas  Httdson  Fishing 
(By  Richard  Severo) 

Peekskiu,,  N.Y.,  Feb.  17. — ^ITie  state's 
Commissioner  ot  Environmental  Conserva- 
tion, Ogden  R.  Reid,  said  today  that  he  would 
Issue  orders  closing  the  Hudson  River  as 
a  commercial  fishery  for  most  species  of  fish 
because  of  their  contamination  by  polychlori- 
nated biphenyls,  coaanonly  known  as  PCB's. 

Mr.  Reid  announced  his  Intentions  at  a 
meeting  he  held  with  about  25  of  the  river's 
most  active  commercial  fishermen  and  told 
them  he  would  issue  his  specific  orders  within 
a  week.  It  will  mark  the  first  time  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  Hudson  River  that  it  has  ever 
been  closed  to  commercial  fishing. 

The  most  valuable  commercial  fish  affected 
by  the  ban  are  striped  bass,  eels,  white  perch, 
catfish  and  carp,  all  of  which  appear  to  have 
levels  of  PSB's  that  exceed  Federal  standards. 

As  for  shad  and  sturgeon,  which  are  migra- 
tory fish,  Mr.  Held  said,  "I  think  well  prob- 
ably wait  until  we  check  early  samples  of  the 
spring  runs,  see  what  levels  of  PCB's  they 
contain,  and  then  make  a  final  determina- 
tion." He  acknowledged  that  he  was  not  opti- 
mistic. 

'FAR-BE&CHINa   nCFUCATIONS' 

Mr.  Reld's  action  is  expected  to  affect  an 
area  far  greater  than  the  Hudson. 

"The  implications  of  this  are  far-reaching," 
said  William  L.  Dovel,  marine  biologist  with 
the  Boyce  Thompson  Institute  in  Tonkers. 
"The  Hudson  is  Indisputably  a  maJcM*  source 
of  striped  bass  for  the  entire  East  Coast 
fishery  from  Massachusetts  to  Delaware. 

"If  these  fish  are  not  fit  to  eat  when  taken 
from  the  Hudson,  then  they  are  not  fit  to 
eat  when  taken  off  Long  Island,  the  New 
Jersey  coast  and  New  England.  It  clearly 
points  to  the  need  for  Federal  intervention 
for  controlling  toxic  substances  and  their 
effect  on  man.' ' 

A  toxic-substances  control  act,  which 
would  empower  the  Federal  Government  to 
test  new  chemical  compounds  before  i)ermlt- 
ting  their  use,  has  been  stalled  In  Washing- 
ton for  five  years 

TWO  GX.  PLANTS  CITED 

"We  are  a  dying  breed,"  said  one  fisher- 
man, Don  F  dy  of  Plermont.  "We  have  one 
foot  In  the  -ave.  How  can  we  expect  cus- 
tomers to  buj  our  shad  if  they  can't  buy  our 
striped  bass?" 

The  fishermen  were  glum  as  the  meeting 
ended.  The  start  of  the  spring  season  Is  less 
than  a  month  away  and  many  said  they  had 
already  spent  large  sums  of  money  for  nets 
and  equipment. 

"I've  already  spent  $2,500  for  nets  and 
three  new  boats,"  said  John  Burns  of  Grassy 
Point.  "Where  does  all  this  leave  us?" 

Howard  Jordan  of  Stony  Point  said  that 
"preventing  us  from  earning  a  living  Isn't 
going  to  remove  PCB's  from  the  Hudson. 
How  can  they  permit  General  Electric  to 
continue  dumping  this  stuff  Into  the  river? 
It  seems  to  me  they  are  depriving  Americans 
of  their  health." 

"ITie  PCB's,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Conservation,  are 
coming  largely  from  two  General  Electric 
capacitor  plants  at  Fort  Edward  and  Hudson 
Falls,  about  50  miles  north  of  Albany.  GM. 
is  to  stop  direct  discharges  of  PCB's  Into  the 
river  by  next  Sept.  30.  RusseU  E.  Train,  the 
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Federal  Environmental  Protection  Adminis- 
trator, has  backed  the  department  and  is  also 
proposing  "zero  discharge,"  but  is  willing  to 
give  General  Electric  ten  months  longer  to 
acmeve  it.  G.E.  says  It  lacks  the  technical 
con^>etence  to  meet  either  request.  Mean- 
while, an  administrative  hearing  called  by 
the  state  environmental  agency  to  determine 
what  O.E.  should  do  is  expected  to  resume 
sbcMiily. 

•tommtkot' 

The  State  Conunerce  Commissioner,  John 
Dyson,  and  other  state  officials  have  criticized 
Mr.  Reid,  warning  that  the  strict  standards 
could  prompt  G.E.  to  relocate.  Mr.  Reid  did 
not  mention  Mr.  Dyson  by  name  yesterday 
but  said  It  was  "tommyrot  and  balderdash" 
that  New  Yorkers  had  to  choose  between  jobs 
and  a  healthy  environment.  "There  are  al- 
ternatives to  PCB's  and  we  believe  it  is  pos- 
sible to  vrork  this  out  so  that  G.E.  can  con- 
tinue," Mr.  Reid  said. 

He  also  criticized  those  who  say  GJE.'s 
proposal  to  discharge  no  more  than  3.6 
ounces  a  day  by  1977  is  reasonable.  "That 
amount  would  Impair  water  quality  and  we 
estimate  that  minnows  would  carry  over 
four  parts  per  million  of  PCB's  as  a  result/' 
Mr.  Reid  said.  "Striped  bass  that  eat  the 
minnows  would  bloacciunulate  those  PCB's 
to  perhaps  11  parts  per  million.  Saying  that 
a  little  of  PCB's  don't  hxurt  Is  like  saying 
you're  a  little  bit  pregnant." 

Mr.  Reid  asked  David  Seymour,  president 
of  the  Hudson  River  Fishermen's  Associa- 
tion, to  head  a  committee  to  determine  what 
steps  can  be  taken  to  help  commercial  fish- 
ermen weather  the  closing.  Mr.  Seymoiu-  said 
the  commercial  fishermen  might  play  a  role 
in  helping  the  state  determine  the  exact  ex- 
tent and  nature  of  PCB  contamination  In 
marine  life. 


A  TEUBUTE  TO  JIM  GREHAN— OTJT- 
STANDING  RADIO  NEWSMAN 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

or  comracncuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  February  18,  1976 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to 
my  colleagues'  attention  the  truly  excep- 
tional distinction  won  by  Cormecticut 
radio  newsman  Jim  Grehan  of  station 
WLAD  of  Danbury.  Jim,  the  news  direc- 
tor of  this  outstanding  station,  has  re- 
cently been  cited  by  the  Associated  Press 
in  Connecticut  for  outstanding  coopera- 
tion by  an  individual  newsman  in  the 
State  for  1975.  The  really  significant  fact 
is  that  this  marks  the  fifth  consecutive 
year  that  Jim  has  been  cited  by  the  AP 
for  his  journalistic  leadership  and  the 
third  time  that  he  has  won  the  top  award 
in  the  State.  Jim  has  compiled  this  im- 
paralleled  record  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Danbury  is  far  smaller  than  several 
other  cities  in  Connecticut  and  that  Jim 
works  with  a  much  smaller  staff  than 
some  of  the  big  city  stations  maintiun. 
Nevertheless,  Jim  called  in  more  top 
stories  in  1975  than  any  other  newsman. 

I  have  perscmally  had  the  pleasure  of 
working  with  Jim  Grehan  over  the  years 
and  I  know  him  to  be  a  thoroughly  pro- 
fessional journalist  who  can  be  coimted 
upon  to  handle  a  story  objectively  and 
accurately.    Jim    will    be    receiving    a 
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plaque  In  recognition  of  his  accomplish- 
ments at  the  spring  meeting  of  the  Con- 
necticut AP  Broadcasters  Association, 
marking  a  well-deserved  tribute  from  his 
peers. 

I  want  to  add  my  personal  congratu- 
lations to  Jim  for  this  outstanding  ac- 
complishment, and  also  to  station  Gen- 
eral Managsr  Pat  Crafton,  who  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  making  WLAD  one 
of  the  most  respected  voices  in  all  Con- 
necticut broadcasting. 


SALOME     WILLIAMS     RETIRINO 
AFTER  39  YEARS  WITH  UAW 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVE3 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1976 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
39  years,  Mrs.  Salome  Williams  has  been 
one  of  the  stalwarts  on  the  staff  of  the 
United  Automobile,  Aerospace  &  Agricul- 
tural Implement  Workers  of  America — 
the  UAW— the  last  17  years  of  which 
service  being  as  secretary  to  the  director 
of  the  imion's  political  action  depart- 
ment, headquartered  in  Detroit,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Williams  is  bringing  her  career 
of  union  service  to  an  end  this  week,  and 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend her  for  the  outstanding  work 
which  she  has  done,  and  to  join  with  her 
host  of  friends — in  the  imion  and  out — 
In  wishing  her  good  luck  and  much  hap- 
piness in  her  retirement. 

A  native  of  Switzerland  and.  for  a  brief 
period  a  resident  of  Canada,  she  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1914  just  prior  to 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  I.  Most  of  her 
early  years  were  spent  in  the  New  York 
area,  where  she  graduated  from  Bay 
Ridge  High  School  in  1927  and  then  com- 
pleted 2  years  of  undergraduate  study 
at  City  College  of  New  York.  Her  first  job 
was  as  secretary  to  the  assistant  editor 
of  the  Leader  magazine,  a  position  she 
held  for  7  years. 

It  was  in  1935  that  Salome  Williams 
came  into  direct  contact  with  the  Amer- 
ican trade  imion  movement,  and  with 
three  of  the  men  who  were  to  have  such 
a  profound  Impact  on  the  growth  of 
trade  unionism  in  the  United  States. 
For  it  was  in  1935  that  she  went  to  work 
at  the  Brooklyn  Labor  College  in  Kato- 
nah,  N.Y.,  where  she  met  Walter,  Roy 
and  Victor  Reuther — the  men  who  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  development  and 
growth,  not  only  of  the  UAW,  but  to  the 
entire  emerging  American  labor  move- 
ment. 

Two  years  later,  Salome  Williams  and 
her  husband  moved  to  Michigan,  settling 
first  in  Saginaw  where  the  UAW  had 
established  an  office  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  workers.  She  stayed  in  Sagi- 
naw as  secretary  of  that  organizing  of- 
fice until  1939.  when  Walter  Reuther,  the 
incoming  president  of  the  UAW,  asked 
her  to  come  to  Detroit  as  his  secretary. 

Two  years  later,  Salome  Williams  "re- 
tired" from  the  union  scene  in  order  to 
devote  her  time  to  raising  her  two  daugh- 
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ters.  But  challenging  as  family  life  was 
for  her,  it  simply  was  not  challenging 
enough  to  keep  her  away  from  the  trade 
union  movement,  and  in  1947,  at  Walter 
Reuther's  urgings,  she  returned  to  his 
office.  In  1949,  when  the  UAW  organized 
its  political  action  department,  Mrs. 
Williams  became  secretary  to  the  first 
director,  Roy  Reuther. 

Now  Salome  Williams  is  going  to  make 
another  attempt  at  retirement — and  I 
say  "attempt,"  Mr.  Speaker,  because  her 
friends  are  agreed  that  a  person  of  her 
many  talents  and  boundless  energy  will 
be  putting  them  to  use  in  otiier  en- 
deavors. 


February  18  y  1976 


SENATOR  JOE  KENNICK  WILL  RE- 
TIRE AFTER  18  YEARS  IN  THE 
CALIFORNIA  STATE  LEGISLATURE 


HON.  MARK  W.  HANNAFORD 

OF  CALIFOHMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1976 

Mr.  HANNAFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
December  Senator  Joe  Kennick  will  re- 
tire after  serving  18  years  in  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Legislature.  As  a  public 
official  and  as  a  legislator  Joe  has  com- 
piled a  distinguished  record  of  public 
service — one  which  has  had  few  parallels 
in  our  State's  history. 

I  include  with  my  remarks  an  excellent 
article  by  Bob  Schmidt  from  last  Sim- 
day's  edition  of  the  Long  Beach  Inde- 
pendent Press-Telegram : 

Joe  Kennlck'8  office  In  the  State  Capitol  is 
simple,  modestly  decorated,  and  suggests 
that  work  Is  done  there.  Some  legislators' 
offices  become  garish  sanctums  of  self-trib- 
ute, with  plaques  and  scrolls  and  pictures 
assuring  visitors  that  the  occupant  Is  a  Very 
Important  Person. 

Joe  Kennlck's  office  Is  not  like  that  be- 
cause Joe  Kennick  Is  not  Uke  that.  He  Is 
proud,  he  says,  of  being  a  state  senator,  of 
having  been  chosen  seven  times  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Long  Beach  to  represent  their  Interests 
In  the  legislature 

But  he  has  been  sent  to  Sacramento  to 
work,  not  to  Indulge  his  vanity,  and  so  he 
works.  If  there  has  been  accomplishment.  If 
as  a  consequence  there  Is  esteem,  the  pleas- 
ure of  dwelling  on  such  things  can  come 
later,  he  says. 

For  Joe  Kennick,  "later"  will  soon  be 
"now."  After  18  years  In  the  legislature,  after 
nearly  50  years  of  service  to  the  people  of 
Long  Beach.   Joe   Kennick   Is  retiring. 

He  finishes  reading  a  letter  and  Jots  a 
quick  note  In  the  margin  before  respond- 
ing to  a  question  about  the  reaction  to  his 
decision  not  to  seek  re-election  this  year. 

"It's  been  very  flattering."  he  says.  "There's 
been  a  degree  of  sadness,  and  some  people 
have  asked  me  to  reconsider.  But  some  have 
also  said  I  deserved  to  retire,  to  have  a 
change  of  pasture,  and  some  rest." 

He  would  be  "less  than  honest."  the  sen- 
ator says.  "If  I  told  you  I  haven't  had  many, 
many  second  thoughts"  about  ending  his 
career  In  government. 

"You  don't  serve  18  years  In  this  place 
without  having  second  thoughts"  about  leav- 
ing, he  says. 

But.  he  adds,  with  the  candid  clarity  that 
has  helped  him  cut  quickly  to  the  hearts  of 
Issues  In  the  past.  "I  thought  that  I  had 


served  long  enough.  I  really  think  that  I'm 
less  effective  now  than  I  was  10  years  ago, 
or  even  five  years  ago." 

Despite  that  admission,  he  says  firmly,  "I 
feel  fine.  Just  fine,"  when  asked  about  his 
health.  The  senator  was  bom  In  Saginaw, 
Michigan,  on  Sept.  25,  1906,  and  there  have 
been  times  In  recent  years  when  he  has  not 
been  as  fit  as  he  would  like  to  have  been. 
But  he  looks  and  sounds  better  now  than 
he  has  In  some  time,  and  his  "I  feel  fine"  Is 
easy  to  believe. 

The  determining  factor  In  his  decision  to 
bow  out,  Kennick  says,  was  the  wishes  of  his 
wife  of  61  years,  Ruth. 

"She  wanted  me  to  stay  home.  She's  been 
very  kind  and  very  generous  for  the  past  18 
years  in  not  objecting  to  my  being  away 
from  home  so  much.  I  look  forward  very  much 
to  relaxing  with  her." 

Joe  Kennlck's  first  try  for  elected  office 
was  In  1952,  when  he  ran  for  Congress  against 
Republican  Craig  Hosmer. 

"No  one  knew,"  he  recalls  with  a  chuckle, 
"that  that  campaign  started  when  I  was  12 
years  old. 

"When  I  was  a  small  boy  in  Fremont,  Neb., 
I  delivered  newspapers,  and  a  fellow  on  my 
route  was  named  Dan  V.  Stephens.  He  was  a 
congressman,  and  I  held  that  man  In  awe. 

"He  used  to  talk  to  me.  and  I  remember 
saying  to  him  one  time,  'When  I  grow  up  I 
would  like  to  be  a  politician,  like  you.'  " 

A  politician  Is  a  fine  thing  to  be,  Kennick 
recalls  being  told,  "and  from  that  day  on  I 
wanted  to  be  a  politician,  and  I  never  lost 
sight  of  that.  I  decided  my  life  would  be  po- 
litical, and  it  was.  from  that  time  on." 

Young  Kennick  and  his  family  eventually 
moved  to  Long  Beach,  and  he  was  graduated 
from  Poly  High  School  before  going  to  work 
for  Los  Angeles  County  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  attending  the  University  of 
Southern  California  and  Southwestern  Uni- 
versity Law  School. 

In  his  early  20s,  he  went  to  work  for  the 
Juvenile  bureau  In  the  city  of  Long  Beach,  In 
what  he  describes  as  "a  political  environ- 
ment," and  in  1940  be  was  made  superin- 
tendent of  the  bureau. 

Among  his  accomplishments  in  that  post, 
which  he  held  until  his  election  to  the  As- 
sembly in  1958.  was  the  founding  of  the 
Long  Beach  Boys'  Club. 

The  future  legislator  was  active  in  Demo- 
cratic party  activities,  but  held  off  seeking 
office  himself  until  his  two  chUdren — Joan, 
now  Mrs.  Oerald  Scott  of  San  Jose,  and  David, 
now  a  municipal  court  Judge  in  Los  Angeles — 
were  young  adults. 

Kennick  lost  his  first  campaign  ("Hosmer 
wasn't  my  opponent.  General  Elsenhower  was 
my  opponent,  and  he  was  a  tough  guy  to 
beat")   and  his  second,  two  years  later. 

But,  he  figured,  since  he  had  put  nearly  40 
years  of  preparation  into  the  effort,  he  might 
as  well  try  again.  And  the  third  time,  in  1958, 
he  succeeded,  defeating  eight-year  Republi- 
can Incumbent  Herbert  R.  Klockslem  for  the 
right  to  represent  Long  Beach  in  the  State 
Assembly. 

In  1968  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate,  and 
so  great  was  the  reputation  he  had  acquired 
in  the  Assembly  that  his  new  colleagues  paid 
him  the  unique  tribute  of  electing  him  im- 
mediately to  the  five-member  Rules  Com- 
mittee, the  powerful  panel  that  oversees  the 
operations  of  the  house.  He  has  been  re- 
elected to  the  committee  every  year  since. 
Because  of  his  many  years  of  working  with 
JuvenUes,  his  early  legislative  efforts  were 
focused  on  Improving  California's  archaic 
Juvenile  statutes,  and  eventually  he  and 
Sen.  Stanley  Arnold  Introduced  successfully 
the  first  major  reform  in  the  Juvenile  code  In 
107  years. 

Sensitive  to  his  constituency,  Kennick  be- 
came aware  quickly  that  the  needs  of  an- 
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other  segment  of  aoclety  were,  like  those  of 
JuvenUes,  not  normally  very  high  on  any 
Ust  of  leglslatlTe  priorities. 

And  80  he  turned  a  large  share  of  his  atten- 
tion to  the  senior  citizen.  He  was  responsible 
for  the  legislation  that  created  the  Califor- 
nia Commission  on  Aging,  and  he  still  serves 
on  the  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Ag- 
ing he  initially  sponsored. 

He  carried  legislation  that  aUowed  eligible 
Juvenile  offenders  to  have  their  court  rec- 
ords sealed  "so  a  kid  who  stubbed  his  toe 
once  wouldn't  have  to  carry  that  around  with 
him  the  rest  of  his  life." 

He  also  Introdxiced  a  measure  Unking  old 
age  pensions  with  the  cost-of-living  Index 
"so  the  elderly  would  not  have  to  petition 
each  year  for  needed  pension  Increases." 

Joe  Kennick  was  the  lead  co-author  on  the 
controversial  Rumford  Fair  Housing  BUI 
"and  it  nearly  cost  me  my  seat,  but  I  believed 
it  was  right  then,  and  I  sUU  do,  and  fortu- 
nately the  Supreme  Court  agreed  with  me." 
He  has  also  been  a  co-author  of  legisla- 
tion abolishing  capital  punishment,  another 
issue  that  required  the  placing  of  personal 
principle  over  purely  political  considerations. 
As  chairman  of  the  Assembly  Committee 
on  Manufactxu-ing,  Oil  and  Mining,  and  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Tide- 
lands,  Kennick  was  deeply  involved  In  the  in- 
tense negotiations  that  culminated.  In  1964, 
in  what  is  now  known  as  Chapter  138.  the 
statute  containing  the  Long  Beach  tldelands 
oil  revenue-sharing  formula  that  has  added 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  state 
treasury  and  millions  to  that  of  the  city  of 
Long  Beach. 

More  recently.  It  was  his  legislation  that 
enabled  the  California  state  university  and 
college  system  to  locate  its  headquarters  fa- 
cility, now  nearlng  completion,  on  tldelands 
property  near  the  Queens  Way  Bridge  in 
Long  Beach. 

He  also  fought,  successfully,  for  the  loca- 
tion of  a  state  office  building  In  downtown 
Long  Beach,  and  the  structure  is  now  in  the 
planning  stage. 

If  legislators  and  their  staffs  and  lobbyists 
and  Journalists  in  the  Capitol  were  asked 
to  come  up  with  one  word  they  associated 
with  Joe  Kennick,  the  word  would  probably 
be  "kind."  _. 

But  Joe  Kennick  has  been  a  tough,  hard- 
nosed  defender  of  his  district's  interests,  as 
Northern  California  legislators  fo\md  out 
frequently  in  the  1960s  when  they  tried, 
always  unsuccessfuUy.  to  raid  Long  Beach's 
tldelands  oil  income. 

The  battle  over  the  location  of  the  state 
college  and  university  headquarters,  he  re- 
calls, "was  won  and  lost  20  times  before  It 
was  finally  won,"  with  the  chief  opponent 
being  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  In  state 
government.  Sen.  Randolph  Collier  of  Yreka. 
the  silver-haired  dean  of  the  legislature. 

How  come,  Kennick  was  asked,  you  have 
these  big  knock-down,  drag-out  battles  with 
'  other  legislators  and  special  interests  who  are 
used  to  getting  their  own  way,  and  you  win 
more  than  you  lose  and  no  one's  mad  at  you? 
"Well,"  the  senator  says.  "I  dont  know, 
really.  I'm  not  ugly  about  it.  I  know  that, 
because  I  truly  have  deep  affection  and  high 
regard  for  Randy  OoUler  and  the  others, 
and  I  think  they  know  it." 

They  know  it,  and  the  regard  is  returned. 
Early  last  month,  San  Francisco  senator 
and  mayor-elect  George  Moscone  sat  sUently 
In  the  Senate  chamber  while  his  colleagues 
bade  him  farewell.  He  rose,  after  they  had 
concluded,  to  express  his  own  farewell,  and 
even  in  that  highly  personal  moment  took 
time  to  speak  of  Joe  Kennick,  who  only  a 
few  days  earlier  had  announced  his  decision 
not  to  seek  reelection. 

"Joe,"  Moacone  said,  "has  given  all  <rf  his 
life  to  the  public,  and  he  is  entitled  to  give 
some  of  it  to  himself  and  to  his  wife." 

And  so  next  Dec.  8,  when  the  members  of 
the  California  Legislature  convene  for  the 
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start  of  the  1977-78  session.  Joe  Kennick 
wlU  not  be  among  them. 

One  of  the  few  cUches  which  find  their 
way  into  his  speech  Is  "the  world  won't 
come  to  an  end."  and  It  applies,  he  would 
be  the  first  to  say,  to  his  departure  from  the 
Long  Beach  legislative  delegation. 

Ii<mg  Beach's  world  wont  come  to  an  end 
because  oJe  Kennick  wUl  no  longer  represent 
it  m  the  legislature.  But  the  legislature,  and 
Long  Beach,  and  the  city's  citizens,  and  their 
present  and  their  future  will  be  the  poorer 
for  his  absence. 


REGAINING  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
CONFIDENCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  mcHiOAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18.  1976 


Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  past  year  both  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  have  been  conducting 
intensive  Investigations  of  this  country's 
complex  and  farflung  intelligence  com- 
munity. All  of  this  efifort  has  been  aimed 
at  the  ultimate  objective  of  reform.  The 
President  last  night  gave  us  his  recipe, 
but  Congress  formula  was  conspicuously 
absent,  and  therein,  lies  the  crux  of  our 
dilemma. 

Pull  realization  of  the  reformation 
everyone  is  calling  for.  requires  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive arms  of  government.  The  President 
has  taken  the  initiative  and  has  pointed 
us  in  the  right  direction.  But,  he  knows — 
as  do  we — that  congressional  oversight 
is  a  necessity  if  we  are  to  make  reform 
meaningful  and  lasting. 

Regrettably,  events  in  recent  weeks 
have  raised  serious  questions  about  our 
capacity  to  discharge  this  oversight  role 
in  a  responsible  manner.  The  President 
has  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  in- 
deed risky  business  to  take  us  into  his 
confidence.  If  he  cannot  trust  us,  how 
can  we  expect  to  get  the  information  we 
nepd  to  practice  oversight.  In  short, 
without  mutual  trust  and  confidence,  re- 
form of  the  intelligence  community  is 
impossible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  must  begin  im- 
mediately to  take  steps  that  will  lead  to 
a  full  restoration  of  the  President's  con- 
fidence. A  good  start  in  that  direction 
would  be  speedy  congressional  action  on 
the  Chief  Executive's  request  that  a  law 
be  enacted  that  would  make  it  a  crime 
for  a  Government  employee  to  reveal 
secrets  without  authorization. 

Existing  laws  are  almost  completely 
inadequate  in  preventing  disclosures — 
and  often  therefore,  the  destruction— of 
our  intelligence  sources  and  methods. 
They  do  not  deter  for  a  moment  those 
who  attempt  to  destroy  our  intelligence 
services.  Formerly,  those  working  against 
us  cwnmunicated  their  secret  informa- 
tion solely  and  directly  to  a  foreign  in- 
telligence service,  and  were  paid  their 
reward. 

Ttoday,  those  who  hawk  our  intelli- 
gence secrets  are  more  sophisticated. 
They  just  as  effectively  damage  their 
country  by  publishing  all  their  knowledge 
in  a  book.  Moreover,  for  their  efforts, 
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they  collect  handsome  royaltieB,  and  even 
become  a  hero  in  certain  circles.  By  re- 
vealing what  they  know  in  a  book,  they 
are  confident  that  legitimate  concern  for 
every  American's  first  amendment  rights 
will  sanctify  their  deeds.  But  valid 
and  proper  concern  for  the  integrity  of 
the  first  amendment  should  not  cloud 
the  nature  of  their  treasonous  acts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  know  the 
President  know  him  to  be  a  reasonable 
man.  Thus,  if  we  begin  to  take  reason- 
able action  to  ensure  reasonable  secrecy, 
I  am  confident  we  will  begin  to  make 
progress  toward  our  goal  of  reasonable 
reform. 

As  the  Washington  Post  perceptively 
observed  in  a  recent  editorial,  "the  secu- 
rity of  the  country  and  the  liberty  of  its 
citizens  can  best  be  pursued — we  are 
tempted  to  say,  can  only  be  effectively 
pursued — ^when  there  is  respect  for  the 
procedures  agreed  on  between  the  two 
branches.  Hiat  is  why  it  is  so  important 
for  both  of  them  to  keep  the  agreonents 
they  do  manage  to  work  out  witii  each 
other." 

To  that  I  can  only  add.  Amen. 


BILL  WHTTCOMB  NAMED  TO 
NAIIONAL  MASONIC  OFFICE 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF  nOBIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18,  1976 
Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  singular 
honor  is  being  bestowed  on  a  very  warm 
personal  friend  today  in  the  Cradle  of 
Liberty— Philadelphia,  FsL.—wbere  the 
Grand  Masters  of  Masons  in  America  are 
holding  their  conference. 

He  is  William  A.  Whitcomb.  the  grand 
secretary  of  the  Masons  of  Florida,  who 
is  being  installed  as  president  of  the 
Conference  of  Grand  Secretaries  of 
North  America.  This  is  the  first  time  in 
its  48-year  history  that  this  singular 
honor  has  been  bestowed  on  a  Floridian. 

The  conference  embraces  all  of  the 
grand  lodges  of  the  United  States, 
Canada.  Mexico,  and  Puerto  Rico,  repre- 
senting over  4  million  Masons. 

Bill  Whitcomb  has  been  a  friend  of 
mine  for  many  years  and  a  gentleman 
I  greatly  admire.  He  was  named  grand 
secretary  of  Florida  in  1960,  having  been 
bom  and  raised  in  Lake  County  and  liv- 
ing in  Orlando  for  24  years  before  being 
elevated  to  this  vital  position  in  Florida 
Masonry. 

I  suppose  if  there  is  one  thing  which 
has  always  distinguished  Bill  Whitcomb, 
it  has  been  his  sense  of  dedication  and 
service  to  others.  His  influence  for  good 
extends  far  beyond  the  borders  of  this 
fraternity  which  he  has  served  so  long 
and  so  well. 

Every  grand  master  under  whom  he 
hus  served  has  attested  to  his  compe- 
tence, attention  to  detail,  and  love  for 
his  fellow  man. 

To  his  lovely  wife,  Mae,  two  sons,  and 
family.  I  join  in  extending  my  warmest 
congratulations. 

This  is  a  well  deserved  tribute  to  a  fine 
gentleman,  friend  and  Mason. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  COMMUNITY  DE- 
VELOPMENT EMPLOYMENT  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT  OP  1976 


HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18.  1976 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, tomorrow  we  will  be  asked  to  vote  on 
the  veto  of  H.R.  5247.  As  you  know.  I  have 
introduced  an  alternative  bUl,  H.R.  11860 
which  has  subsequently  received  Presi- 
dent Ford's  endorsement.  This  is  a  criti- 
cal Issue  and  I  am  afraid  too  many  Mem- 
bers are  overlooking  a  critical  point.  If 
we  are  trying  to  address  imemployment, 
H.R.  5247  is  the  wrong  bill. 

Let  me  illustrate  by  the  following 
chart  comparing  the  allocation  of  first- 
quarter  funds  under  both  bills  for  the 
major  cities  and  counties  in  this  coun- 
try with  chronic  unemployment.  For  this 
purpose.  I  have  compiled  a  list  of  the 
approximately  75  communities  in  the 
country  with  unemloyment  in  excess  of 
12  percent.  You  will  note  that,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  the  areas  of  greatest 
need  receive  the  greatest  funding  under 
H.R.  118S0  despite  the  fact  that  the 
total  funding  level  is  approximately  one- 
half  of  that  under  H.R.  5247. 

The  moral  is  clear,  my  alternative  puts 
the  money  where  the  need  is  and  gets 
more  bang  for  the  buck. 

The  chart  follows: 

COMPARISON  BETWEEN  TITLE  II  OF  H.R.  5247  AT  FULL 
FUNDING  FOR  1  QUARTER  AT  8.5  PERCENT  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT W37.50O.00O)  AND  H.R.  11860  AT  FULL  FUNDING 
FOR  1  QUARTER  AT  8.5  PERCENT  UNEMPLOYMENT 
($225,000,000) 

lOoilar  amounts  in  thousandsl 


Percent  Allocation    Allocation 

unem-         under  under 

ployment    H.R.  5247    H.R.  11860 


Alabama  :Gadsd«n 15.1 

California : 

Berkeley 13.4 

Compton 14,5 

Modesto  I  12^4 

Oakland Ill]  12.7 

Ontario "  I2,j 

Richmond []  12.0 

Salinas  12^2 

Santa  Cru2 .."  13.2 

Stockton "  122 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport 12  3 

Bristol 14.3 

Danbury 12  5 

New  Britain '.I  13"  3 

Waterbury 138 

Delaware:  Wilmington 145 

Florida 

Hollywood 13  5 

Miami  Beach "  121 

West  Palm  Beach I  121 

Broward  County 12  5 

Georgia:  Atlanta 127 

lllino<s:  East  Saint  Louis 18  0 

Indiana: 

Anderson 14,7 

Muncie [  12  9 

Massacliusetts: 

Boston 12  g 

Brockton '.""'.  12  1 

Chicopee 127 

Holyoke ',[  H.g 

Lawrence 12  6 

Lowrtl ".  lil 

Lynn 12.5 

New  Bedfofd. 16  Q 

Somerville 12  9 

Springfield ]',"  134 

Mkhipn: 

g,««'"t 21.6 

Flint 19  1 

Grand  Rapids I3.'i 

Lansing 12  5 


$135.6 


$323 


260.7 

654 

101.6 

386 

114.  a 

236 

891.5 

1,614 

72.4 

265 

204.4 

234 

107.8 

230 

0 

139 

232.0 

382 

492.1 

646 

149.3 

338 

118.3 

217 

216.4 

449 

334.9 

596 

317.7 

470 

213.3 

479 

364.5 

236 

129.4 

231 

370.6 

465 

1,038.6 

2,256 

165.0 

475 

143.5 

436 

108.8 

299 

4,590.8 

2.941 

307.9 

331 

145.5 

307 

176.4 

305 

201.6 

305 

291.1 

453 

359.7 

373 

449.8 

768 

270.9 

420 

513.5 

806 

10,940.4 

18,021 

680.0 

1,808 

336.4 

911 

252.7 

550 

Lincoln  Park 12.7 

Pontiac 29.9 

Redtoid  Township 12.8 

Rosevilla 15.1 

Saginaw 14.g 

Sterling  Heighb 13.2 

Taylor 15.S 

Warren 12.3 

Waterford  Township 19. 5 

Genesee  County 17.1 

Oakland  County 14.6 

Wayne  County 17.1 

Missouri:  Saint  Louis_ 12.9 

Nevada :  Las  Vegas 12.3 

New  Jersey : 

Camden 16  6 

Newark  16.2 

Passaic 14.6 

Paterson 14  5 

Union  City 14.g 

New  York : 

Buffalo 16.5 

Niagara  Falls 17.9 

Utica 12.2 

Erie  County 13.2 

North  Carolina: 

Asheville 13.8 

Winston-Salem 14.4 

Ohio: 

Hamilton 13.7 

Lima 16.5 

Youngstown 13.3 

Pennsylvania: 

Chester 14.2 

Lancaster 12.4 

Scranton 13.0 

Rhode  Island: 

Cranston 12.5 

Pawtucket '„  16]  3 

Providence 17.1 

Warwick 143 

Teias:  Laredo 19.5 


Percent  Allocation  Allocation 

unem-  under         under 

pioymMit  H.R.  11860  H.R.  5247 


51.5 

233 

801.5 

1,543 

50.0 

301 

87.0 

372 

223.3 

509 

109.1 

261 

117.5 

430 

280.7 

656 

46.9 

597 

428.0 

1,531 

657.7 

2,204 

2.400.9 

1.805 

2, 462. 7 

2,661 

280.3 

523 

352.4 

752 

1. 570. 1 

2.636 

103.0 

367 

378.7 

869 

155.5 

409 

1.905.0 

3,407 

337.9 

739 

137.8 

347 

2, 358.  3 

2.784 

145.6 

311 

307.3 

779 

107.0 

331 

78.9 

399 

265.4 

623 

108.3 

304 

70.8 

244 

136.6 

474 

128.6 

306 

222.0 

630 

641.7 

1,559 

110.0 

499 

137.8 

539 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO.  STEELWORK- 
ER  WRITES  ABOUT  THE  NEED  FOR 
THE  "CLEAN  AIR  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1975" 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 


OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18.  1976 
Mr.  C.\RNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
received  a  letter  from  a  constituent 
concerning  the  working  conditions  in 
a  coke  plant  at  a  steel  mill.  The  letter 
points  out  the  hazardous  health  con- 
ditions that  eist  in  and  aroimd  a  major 
industrial  company,  and  especially  the 
need  for  upgraded  clean  air  standards. 
It  is  partly  because  of  this  t.vpe  of  prob- 
lem that  the  House  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  is  now  con- 
sidering H.R.  10498,  the  "Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1975." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  my  constitu- 
ent for  taking  the  Ume  to  inform  me  of 
the  health  conditions  that  exist  at  his 
job.  I  am  inserting  his  letter  in  the  Rec- 
ord for  the  information  and  considera- 
tion of  my  colleagues  when  H.R.  10498  is 
presented  for  a  vote  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. 

Dkar  Congsessman  Caknet:  I've  b=en 
meaning  to  write  to  you  for  awhile  now.  and 
your  "Opinion  Survey"  gives  me  a  good  op- 
portunity to  tell  you  what  Is  on  my  mind. 

Recently  Its  become  popular  to  fight  for 
cleaning  up  the  coke  plants  In  the  steel  mUls. 
I'm  all  In  favor  of  thU!  I  work,  and  have 
worked  for  the  past  three  and  a  half  years, 
on  the  coke  ovens  (production)  at  Youngs- 
town Sheet  St  Tube  Co.— Campbell  Works. 
The  conditions  there  are  unfit  for  any  human 
being  to  endure.  We  work  outside.  All  three 
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shifts,  all  year  round,  our  bodies  constantly 
subjected  to  a  wide  range  of  rapid  tempera- 
ture change.  We  are  provided  no  protective 
clothing  by  the  company  such  as  asbestos 
coats  or  pants  to  protect  us  against  tem- 
peratures In  the  summertime  that  range 
between  116*  to  180*.  We  have  to  Instead 
wear  long  underwear  under  our  work  clothes 
in  the  summertime  to  keep  the  heat  off  of  us. 
Believe  me— when  Its  90'  outside  you're  In 
complete  misery  when  you  put  on  long  un- 
derwear ! 

The  gases  and  dust  that  we're  subjected  to 
are  miu-derous!  I'll  honestly  tell  you  that  a 
great  part  of  each  work  day  I  have  to  hold 
my  breath.  It  almost  seems  like  a  natural 
body  function  to  me  now.  I  can  honestly  feel 
the  effects  of  my  body  suffering  from  the 
miserable  conditions  at  the  coke  plant — and 
I'm  a  health  conscious  person,  end  I  don't 
smoke. 

I  could  go  on  and  on,  but  let  me  Instead 
Just  say  that  I  don't  believe  that  any  per- 
son  should  have  to  subject  themselves,  their 
health,  or  their  lives  to  such  conditions  just 
to  earn  a  living  and  provide  for  their  families. 
Not  only  Is  It  Important  that  these  conditions 
be  cleaned  up,  but  also  that  people  working 
In  the  coke  plants  25  years  be  given  retire- 
ment at  good  pay. 

I  agree  that  It  Is  up  to  us  who  work  In 
the  coke  plants  to  fight  to  Improve  our  work- 
ing conditions — but  It  Is  a  monumental  Job 
when  you're  up  against  these  powerful,  ar- 
rogant.  profit  greedy  corporations;  and  the 
longer  It  takes  to  get  better  working  condi- 
tions and  early  retirement,  the  mere  there'll 
be  people  suffering  (Including  myself). 

So  I  guess  after  all  I've  Just  said  It  boUs 
down  to — do  you  think  there  Is  anything  you 
can  do?  Or  do  you  know  of  anything  that  we 
can  do  that  might  be  helpful  to  us? 

I  believe  that  politicians  and  workers  and 
unemployed  should  try  to  work  together 
more  closely— at  least  then  the  majority  of 
the  pec^le  would  be  happier. 

I'll  be  looking  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 


CHILD  AND  FAMILY  SERVICES  ACT 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Febrtiary  18.  1976 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  it  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
the  Child  and  Family  Services  Act,  which- 
Is  being  sponsored  by  Mr.  Mondale  and 
Mr.  Brademas,  has  once  again  become 
the  subject  of  some  c.mtroversy.  When 
the  proposal  to  establish  Federal  day 
care  centers  was  first  made  in  1971.  it 
was  passed  in  the  form  of  an  amendment 
to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1971, 
which  was  subsequently  vetoed  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon.  In  his  veto  message,  the 
President  gave  nine  reasons  for  his  op- 
position to  the  child  development  amsnd- 
ment.  Among  those  reasons  were  the 
following: 

Oood  public  policy  requires  that  we  en- 
hance rather  than  diminish  both  parental 
authority  and  parental  Involvement  with 
children — particularly  In  those  early  deci- 
sive years  .  .  . 

For  the  Pederal  Government  to  plunge 
headlong  financially  Into  supporting  child 
development  would  commit  the  most  moral 
authority  of  the  National  Government  to 
the  side  of  communal  approaches  to  child 
rearing  over  against  the  famUy-centered 
approach. 

Shortly  after  President  Nixon  made 
this  statement,  proponents  of  the  idea 
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of  Pederal  institutional  day  care  reacted 
by  calling  his  view  "irresponsible,  cruel, 
hysterical,  and  false,"  but  neglected  to 
address  the  basic  issue  which  was  and 
still  is  at  stake — whether  such  wide- 
spread encouragement  of  Institutional 
day  care  for  young  children  would  in 
fact  accelerate  the  break-up  of  American 
family  life,  especially  among  the  poor 
where  this  problem  is  already  prodigious. 
A  second  issue  proponents  failed  to  ad- 
dress is  whether  center  care  for  children 
is  really  beneficial  to  them,  even  under 
the  most  carefully  supervised  circum- 
stances. As  George  GUder  put  it  in  his 
article  which  appeared  on  April  23, 1972, 
In  tlie  Washington  Star: 

Indeed,  If  the  effects  of  UJB.  social  poUcy 
were  determined  by  Its  Intentions,  the  fervor, 
compassion  and  generosity  Invested  In  the 
effort  to  enact  a  chUd  development  bill  could 
Insure  a  healthful,  stimulating,  loving  en- 
vironment for  every  American  child  and  a 
meaningful  emancipation  for  every  harried 
mother.  But  35  years  of  experience  with 
other  social  Initiatives  should  give  us  pause, 
since  our  present  crisis  Is  virtually  defined 
by  the  gap  between  the  intentions  of  previ- 
ous policy  and  its  achievements. 

Fine  intentions  and  lofty  ideals  are 
well  and  good  but  they  do  not  provide  a 
substitute  for  realistic  considerations  of 
what  the  actual  results  of  massive  Fed- 
eral programs  will  be. 

Once  again  this  year,  the  same  basic 
proposal  that  was  made  in  1971  has  been 
reintroduced,  and  once  again  proponents 
are  claiming  that  the  only  debatable  is- 
sues involved  here  are  the  specifics  of 
how  the  program  should  be  implemented, 
not  whether  it  should  be  implements.  In 
a  letter  to  the  editor  submitted  by  Mr. 
Mondale  and  Mr.  Brademas  which  ap- 
peared in  the  November  12  Denver  Post, 
the  writers  imply  that  only  unreasonable 
people  question  the  justification  for  the 
program: 

Reasonable  people  may  disagree  about  the 
extent  to  which  the  federal  government  can 
afford  to  fund  legislation  of  this  kind;  which 
services  should  be  authorized;  how  a  program 
of  this  kind  best  be  administered;  and  the 
like. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  submit  for 
the  Record  two  letters  written  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Mondale/Brademas  letter. 
The  first  one  was  written  by  Dr.  Onalee 
McGraw.  coordinator  of  the  National 
Coalition  for  Children,  a  national  orga- 
nization representing  several  hundred 
parent  groups  since  1973.  She  testified 
on  April  21,  1975.  before  tiie  Kennedy 
Subcommittee  on  the  National  Science 
Foundation  concerning  the  parents'  view 
of  Government-funded  curriculum  im- 
plementation efforts.  The  letter  appeared 
in  the  December  3  Denver  Post  in  its  en- 
tirety. The  second  letter  was  written  by 
Dr.  Charles  A.  Moser  who  is  on  the  ad- 
visory board  of  the  Emergency  Commit- 
tee for  Children,  which  was  formed  in 
1971  to  oppose  the  Child  and  Family 
Services  proposal.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tiie  two  letters 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point : 

Emehcency  committee  for  Children, 

Washington.  D.C..  December  1. 1975. 
Letters  to  the  Editor: 

Gentlemen:    In    a   recent    issue   of    your 
newspaper  you  published  a  letter  from  Sen- 
CXn ^236— Part  3 
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ator  Walter  Mondale  and  Congressman  John 
Brademas  purporting  to  refute  allegedly  In- 
accurate charges  made  earlier  by  columnist 
James  J.  KUpatrick  against  the  Child  and 
Family  Services  legislation  presently  pend- 
ing before  Congress.  I  write  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Emergency  Committee  for  ChU- 
dren.  which  has  consistently  opposed  this 
legislation  since  1971,  to  correct  their  pre- 
sentation of  this  question. 

The  blU's  sponsors  claim  that  the  pro- 
gram as  now  formulated  is  "voluntary,"  and 
even  strengthens  the  family  instead  of  un- 
dermining It.  They  Imply  that  "reasonable" 
people  cannot  disagree  on  the  basic  desir- 
ability of  such  legislation:  they  may  differ 
only  on  technical  details  of  its  implementa- 
tion. They  thus  hope  by  simple  flat  to  squelch 
any  discussion  of  the  really  Important  issues 
connected  with  It  in  the  press.  Certainly  in 
the  hearings  they  have  directed  in  Congress 
they  have  sought — ^largely  though  not  en- 
tirely successfully — to  suppress  any  funda- 
mental consideration  of  the  philo6<^hlcal 
issues  which  this  legislation  raises. 

The  history  of  Federal  programs  should  by 
now  have  taught  us  at  least  two  things:  that 
we  should  look,  not  so  much  at  the  stated 
Intentions  of  a  proposed  program's  sponsors, 
as  at  Its  likely  effects  In  reality;  and  that  any 
Federal  program,  once  established,  tends  to 
mushroom  In  all  directions.  The  opponents 
(as  well  as  many  proponents)   of  this  legis- 
lation see  it  as  merely  a  first  step  toward  a 
scheme  of  universal  early  childhood  educa- 
tion perhaps  from  age  3,  a  program  which 
Is  openly  advocated  by  certain  teacher  orga- 
nizations as  a  means — ^to  put  It  bluntly — 
of  creating  Jobs.  It  is  simply  ludicrous  to 
maintain  that  parents  considered  incapable 
of  raising  their  own  children  properly  could 
in  any  genuine  sense  "direct"  the  extensive 
programs  In  which  their  children  would  par- 
ticipate;  the  councils  Including  parents  to 
be  established  under  the  program  would  be 
purest  window-dressing.  Through  its  fund- 
ing power  and  its  "guidelines,"  the  Federal 
government  would  control  this  system  from 
the  start,  Just  as  It  has  gained  control  over 
too  many  areas  of  elementary,  secondary,  and 
higher  education   In   this   country.   Parents 
have  discovered  what  a  sham  "local  control" 
of  school  systems  is  once  Washington  has 
provided    funding    for    local    programs.    A 
ChUd  Development  program  would  be  a  Fed- 
eral educational  scheme  from  the  very  start, 
m  absolute  violation  of  the  American  tradi- 
tion. 

The  central  phUosophlcal  question  raised 
by  the  bill  Is:  who  ultimately  controls  a 
child's  education?  Senator  Jacob  Javlts.  one 
of  Its  major  sponsors,  leaves  us  in  no  doubt 
as  to  his  view  on  that  score,  for  he  has  de- 
clared publicly  that  the  "child  Is  the  ward 
of  the  state."  That  is  a  fair  formulation 
of  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  legislation's 
backers.  Parents  .inhappy  with  the  damage 
the  public  schools  have  already  Inflicted 
upon  the  family  are  discovering  that  provid- 
ing an  alternative  education  for  them  Is 
no  easy  matter:  state  officials  In  Ohio,  for 
example,  have  attempted  to  remove  chUdren 
from  the  custody  of  parents  who  Insist  upon 
providing  them  an  education  with  a  religious 
orientation  in  private  schools.  The  Emer- 
gency Committee  for  Children,  along  with 
a  growing  number  of  parental  rights  groups, 
totally  condemns  such  actions,  and  upholds 
the  final  authority  of  parents  to  determine 
how  their  children  shall  be  educated. 

The  argument  Is  not  over  financmg.  or  over 
administrative  detaUs.  as  Mondale  and 
Brademas  would  have  us  believe.  It  is  over 
whether  we  and  our  children  shall  have  the 
right  to  live  our  own  lives  without  dictation 
from  Washington. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  A.  Moseb, 
For  the  Emergency  Committee. 
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National  Coalition  fob  Children, 

McLean.  Va..  Nov.  18.  197 S. 

To  the  Editor: 

In  their  recent  reply  to  James  J.  Kll- 
patnck's  critique  of  the  ChUd  and  Family 
Services  bill.  Senator  Walter  Mondale  and 
Rep.  John  Brademas  defended  their  bill  on 
the  grounds  that  it  is  not  "family  weaken- 
ing" but  designed  to  "strengthen  and  sup- 
port" families  by  providing  needed  "serv- 
ices" on  a  voluntary  basis.  Despite  this  cos- 
metic language,  what  the  biU  basically  does 
is  create  a  new  bureaucracy,  the  Office  of 
Child  and  Family  Services  to  set  up  a  na- 
tionwide network  of  child  development-day 
care  programs  including  massive  training 
programs  for  proliferating  hordes  of  "child 
development"  experts. 

Our  organization  Is  an  association  of  In- 
dependent grass  roots  groups  nationwide 
who  are  completely  opposed  to  further  tax- 
payer subsidy  of  social  planners  and  bureau- 
crats who  presume  to  know  what  is  best  for 
us.  The  thriist  of  the  Child  and  Family  Serv- 
ices bill  is  that  (1)  chUdren  exist  for  the 
convenience  of  the  parents  (2)  the  state  will 
be  In  "partnership"  with  parents  in  the 
rearing  of  children  and  (3)  Institutionalized 
federally  funded  day  care  centers  are  pref- 
erable to  family-centered  care  (in  spite  of 
statistics  that  show  that  most  mothers  who 
HAVE  to  work  prefer  Informal  family-cen- 
tered care  to  institutionalized  day  care  for 
their  preschoolers.) 

Brademas  and  Mondale  state  that  "i>arent 
control  is  guaranteed  by  requirements  in  the 
bill   that   every    program   will    be    selected, 
directed  and  governed  by  the  parents  whose 
ChUdren  participate  in  It".  Yet  tar  the  past 
decade  the  public  has  endured  government 
by  HEW  administrative  decree.  Parents  now 
know  that  statement  of  Congressional  Intent 
in  the  statute  means  very  little  In  the  face 
of  HEW  bureaucratic   arrogance   that  pro- 
duces   administrative    rulings    that    either 
negate  Congressional  intent  or  "broadly  in- 
terpret" it  to  mean  something  quite  differ- 
ent. Two  examples  are  HEW  guidelines  re- 
quiring busing  for  racial  balance  and  the  re- 
cent Title  IX  regtUations  in  which  Congres- 
sional intent  to  deny  discrimination  by  sex 
was  interpreted  to  require  all  schools  funded 
by  tax  dollars  in  any  way  to  have  co-educa- 
tlonal  physical  education  classes  for  all  stu- 
dents from  nursury  school  on  up.  The  bill's 
sponsors  are  members  of  the  Committees  in 
Congress  who  are  responsible  for  HEW  con- 
duct and  policy  and  they  know  that  their 
committees  have  never  acted  to  correct  these 
bureaucratic  abuses  of  power.  That  the  bill's 
sponsors  would   "guarantee"  total  parental 
control  under  the  Child  and  Family  Services 
blU  in  view  of  what  has  occurred  in  the  past 
Is  a  telling  indication  of  their  estimation  of 
the  Intelligence  of  the  American  public. 
Onalee  McGraw.  Ph.  D., 

Coordinator,  National 
Coalition  for  Children. 


LEGISLATION    TO     CIRCUMSCRIBE 
USE  OF  CAMPAIGN  FUNDS 


HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18.  1976 

Mr.  BEDEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  which  would  more 
tightly  circumscribe  the  legal  use  of  ex- 
cess campaign  fimds  and  of  constituent 
service  funds. 

The  intent  of  this  legislation  is  quite 
simple.  It  is  to  insure  that  fimds  con- 
tributed to  an  individual  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  his  activities  as  a  holder 
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of  Federal  office,  and  funds  contributed 
to  a  candidate  for  Federal  office  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  necessary  campaign 
expenditures,  are  In  fact  used  for  such 
purposes  and  are  not  utilized  by  such 
Individuals  for  their  personal  enrich- 
ment, as  Is  permissible  imder  existing 
law. 

Section  318  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  provides  the  fol- 
lowing guidelines  for  Federal  officehold- 
ers and  candidates  for  such  office: 

Amounts  received  by  a  candidate  as  con- 
tributions that  are  In  excess  of  any  amount 
necessary  to  defray  his  expenditures,  and  any 
other  amounts  contributed  to  an  individual 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  his  activities  as 
a  holder  of  federal  office,  may  be  used  by  such 
candidate  or  Individual,  as  the  case  may  be, 
to  defray  any  ordinary  and  necessary  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  him  In  connection  with 
his  duties  as  holder  of  federal  office,  may  be 
contributed  by  him  to  any  organization  de- 
scribed In  section  170(c)  of  Title  26  of  the 
U.S.  Code,  or  may  be  used  for  any  other  law- 
ful pvirpoee. 

This  means,  in  other  words,  that  a  can- 
didate for  Federal  office,  whether  he  wins 
or  loses  an  election,  may  pay  tax  on  his 
excess  campaign  funds  and  then  treat 
the  balance  as  personal  Income.  It  also 
means  that  once  a  Federal  officeholder 
pays  tax  on  his  constituent  service  funds, 
he  Is  free  to  spend  that  money  In  virtu- 
ally any  manner  he  wishes. 

In  my  view,  section  318  of  the  Federal 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  does  not  provide 
adequate  protection  for  the  public  inter- 
est, and  I  feel  that  there  is  a  clear  need 
for  stricter  regulation  of  the  use  of  excess 
campaign  funds  and  of  constituent  serv- 
ice funds.  This  section  of  our  campaign 
laws  contains  a  significant  loophole 
which  should  be  closed. 

Most  contributors  are  simply  not  aware 
that  their  donations  can  be  used  for  a 
candidate  or  officeholder's  personal  use. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  Is  an  extremely 
questionable  ethical  proposition  for  a 
Federal  officeholder,  or  candidate  for 
such  office,  to  solicit  and  accept  funds  on 
the  pretext  of  serving  the  public  interest, 
and  then  be  allowed  to  subsequently  ex- 
pend them  for  a  totally  unrelated  ex- 
pense. This  is  an  option,  no  matter  how 
Infrequently  exercised,  which  should  be 
completely  foreclosed. 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing  today 
would  flatly  prohibit  the  personal  use  of 
excess  campaign  funds  or  constitutent 
service  funds  by  a  Federal  officeholder  or 
candidate  for  such  office.  Under  the  pro- 
posal, a  candidate  for  Federal  office  could 
save,  subject  to  existing  campaign  re- 
porting requirements,  excess  campaign 
funds  for  use  in  the  next  scheduled  elec- 
tion for  the  same  or  higher  office.  He 
could  contribute  excess  funds  to  the 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fimd, 
which  contains  Federal  checkofT  funds 
available  to  qualified  candidates  on  a 
nonpartisan  basis.  Or,  he  could  return 
such  funds  to  his  contributors.  In  addi- 
tion, amounts  contributed  to  an  individ- 
ual expressly  for  the  purpose  of  support- 
ing his  activities  as  a  holder  of  Federal 
office  would  be  restricted  to  such  use. 
They  could  not  be  used  by  such  individual 
in  connection  with  any  campaign  for 
public  office. 

It  Is  also  Important  to  note  in  this 
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Presidential  election  year  that,  under 
present  law,  any  Presidential  candidate 
who  qualifies  for  Federal  matching  funds, 
and  then  withdraws  from  the  race,  can 
pocket  the  unspent  balance  of  such  funds 
for  his  personal  use.  My  bill  would  pre- 
vent this  practice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  election  year  and 
at  a  time  when  Congress  Is  considering 
amendments  to  our  csunpalgn  laws  In 
light  of  the  recent  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ing, it  seems  to  me  that  attention  should 
be  given  to  preventing  any  personal  use 
of  contributions.  I  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress will  take  the  time  to  close  this 
loophole  once  and  for  all. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  11968 
A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  to  require  candidates 
for  Federal  office  In  certain  circumstances 
to  return  excess  campaign  contributions 
to  the  persons  making  such  contributions 
or  to  deposit  such  contributions  In  the 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
first  sentence  of  section  318  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
439a)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Amounts  received" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "other  amounts" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(a)  Amounts"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  comma  Immedi- 
ately after  "Federal  office"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears therein; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "candidate  or"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  ",  as  the  case  may 
be,  "; 

(5)  by  Inserting  "or"  Immediately  before 
"may  be  contributed";  and 

(6)  by  striking  out  ",  or  may  be  used  for 
any  other  lawful  purpose". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  318(a) 
of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971.  as  so  redesignated  by  subsection  (a). 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "contribution,"  each 
place  It  appears  therein; 

(2)  by  Inserting  a  comma  Immediately  af- 
ter "expenditure  thereof";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  comma  immedi- 
ately after  "amount  contributed"  the  second 
place  It  appears  therein. 

(c)  Section  318(a)  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U  S.C.  439a(a) )  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  the 
first  sentence  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "Such  amounts  may  not  be  used  by 
such  Individual  In  connection  with  any  cam- 
paign for  Federal  office  or  for  any  other  pub- 
lic office.". 

(d)  Section  318  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  (2  U.S.C.  439a)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
subsection : 

"(b)  (1)  Excess  contributions  may  be  used 
by  a  candidate  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  If  a  candidate  retains  excess  contribu- 
tions after  participating  in  an  election — 

"(A)  for  the  office  of  Representative.  Dele- 
gate, or  Resident  Commissioner,  such  can- 
didate shall  (1)  use  such  contributions  in 
connection  with  a  general  election  for  the 
office  of  Representative,  Delegate,  or  Resident 
Commissioner  (In  the  same  congressional 
district  or  other  area  as  the  election  In  which 
such  candidate  participated),  for  the  office 
of  Senator,  for  the  office  of  Vice  President, 
or  for  the  office  of  President,  which  Is  held 
no  later  than  2  years  after  such  election; 
(11)  dispose  of  such  contributions  under  para- 
graph (3);  or  (lU)  In  the  case  of  a  candidate 
who  Is  elected,  use  such  contributions  In 
accordance  with  paragraph  (4); 
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"(B)  for  the  office  of  Senator,  such  can- 
didate shall  (1)  use  such  contributions  in 
connection  with  the  next  general  election  for 
the  office  of  Senator  (in  the  same  State  as 
the  election  in  which  such  candidate  par- 
ticipated) or  in  connection  with  a  general 
election  for  the  office  of  Vice  President  or 
President  which  is  held  within  such  period; 
(11)  dispose  of  such  contributions  under  para- 
graph (3);  or  (ill)  in  the  case  of  a  candidate 
who  is  elected,  use  such  contributions  In 
accordance  with  paragraph  (4); 

"(C)  for  the  office  of  Vice  President,  such 
candidate  shall  (i)  use  such  contributions 
in  connection  with  the  next  general  election 
for  the  office  of  Vice  President  or  President; 
(11)  dispose  of  such  contributions  under  para- 
graph (3) ;  or  (ill)  in  the  case  of  a  candidate 
who  is  elected,  use  such  contributions  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (4);  or 

"(D)  for  the  office  of  President,  such  can- 
didate shall  (1)  use  such  contributions  in 
connection  with  the  next  general  election  for 
the  office  of  President;  (11)  dispose  of  such 
contributions  under  paragraph  (3);  or  (ill) 
In  the  case  of  a  candidate  who  Is  elected:  use 
such  contributions  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (4). 

"(3)  If  a  candidate  does  not  use  any  ex- 
cess contributions  within  the  applicable 
period  under  paragraph  (2)  or  paragraph 
(4).  such  candidate  shall — 

"  (A)  return  such  contributions  to  the  per- 
sons making  contributions  to  such  candi- 
date, and  deposit  the  balance  of  any  such 
contributions  which  are  not  so  returned  In 
the  Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund;  or 

"(B)  deposit  the  entire  amount  of  such 
contributions  in  the  Presidential  Election 
Campaign  Fund. 

"(4)  (A)  In  the  case  of  a  candidate  who  Is 
elected,  such  candidate  shall  designate  that 
portion  of  any  excess  contributions  which 
such  candidate  Intends  to  use  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a).  Such 
designation  shall  be  made  within  a  reason- 
able time  after  the  general  election  Involved 
and  shall  be  transmitted  by  such  candidate 
to  the  Commission 

"(B)   Any  such  candidate  shall — 

"(1)  use  the  remainder  of  such  excess 
contributions,  after  making  a  designation 
under  subparagraph  ( A ) ,  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  subparagraph  (A)(1),  (B) 
(1),  (C)(1),  or  (D)(i)  of  paragraph  (2),  as 
the  case  may  be;  or 

"(11)  dispose  of  such  remainder  under 
paragraph  (3). 

"(C)  Any  such  candidate,  after  making  a 
designation  under  subparagraph  (A),  may 
not  use  the  excess  contributions  so  desig- 
nated for  any  purpose  other  than  the  pur- 
poses described  in  subsection  (a). 

"(6)  The  provisions  of  the  second  sentence 
of  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  excess  con- 
tributions subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection. 

"(6)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'excess  contribution'  means  any  con- 
tribution received  by  a  candidate  which,  in 
the  aggregate  with  other  contributions  re- 
ceived by  such  candidate,  exceeds  the 
amount  necessary  to  defray  the  expenditures 
of  such  candidate.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  any 
election  for  Federal  office  which  Is  held  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  ex- 
cept that  such  amendments  shall  not  apply 
to  any  excess  contribution  which  is  used  by 
a  candidate  before  such  date  of  enactment 
in  accordance  with  section  318  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
439a). 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

(1)  the  terms  "candidate",  "election",  and 
"Federal  office"  have  the  meanings  given 
them  by  section  301  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  431):  and 

(2)  the  term  "excess  contribution"  has  the 
meaning  given  it  by  section  318(b)(6)    of 
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Buch  Act.  as  added  by  the  first  section  of  thl« 
Act.  ^^^^^^^^_ 

ARE  NUCLEAR  POWERPLANTS 
DANGEROUS? 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

or  mw  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  February  18.  1976 
Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dangers 
of  nuclear  power  have  been  ably  dis- 
cussed in  an  article  published  in  Not 
Man  Apart,  the  journal  of  the  Friends 
of  the  Earth,  In  its  edition  of  Pdaruary 
1976.  In  a  question  and  answer  format 
it  discusses  the  problems  surrounding 
nuclear  powerplants  with  lucidity  and 
intelligence.  For  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  would  like  to  insert  a  portion 
of  that  colloquy: 

Are  Nuclear  Powerplants  Danorbous? 

(By  Hugh  Nash) 
Doesn't  tt  aU  boil  down  to  probabilities? 
If  a  terrible  outcome  is  improbable  enough, 
can't  we  risk  itt 

I  might  buy  that  If  the  only  people  to  suf- 
fer were  those  who  willingly  accepted  the 
risks. 

What  do  you  mean? 

Maybe  the  FVench  aerlallst  had  a  right  to 
risk  his  own  neck  on  a  tlghtwtre  between 
the  two  tower*  of  the  World  Trade  Center, 
In  New  York,  100  floors  above  the  street.  But 
few  woxUd  argue  that  he  would  have  the 
right  to  stake  a  thousand  or  a  mllUon  other 
people's  lives  on  his  surefootedness. 
Isn't  that  a  far-fetched  analogy? 
I  think  not;  the  nuclear  establishment  is 
staking  our  lives,  as  well  as  Its  own.  on  Its 
abUlty  to  carry  out  a  high-risk  undertak- 
ing without  a  misstep. 

What  do  the  odds  makers  say? 
The  odds  on  Industilal  accidents  are  nor- 
mally assessed  by  the  Insurance  Industry.  It 
Is  ominous  that  the  insurance  industry  de- 
clines to  insure  the  nuclear  Industry  beyond 
a  tiny   fraction  of  the  potential   losses  for 
which  it  might  be  held  accountable.  The  In- 
surance Industry  doesn't  like  the  odds. 
Let's  hear  more  about  the  insurance  aru/le. 
Nuclear  Insurance,  or  the  absence  of  it,  is 
a  big  subject.  Friends  of  the  Earth  has  de- 
voted a  whole  leaflet  to  It.  Why  don't  we  get 
you  a  copy  and  go  on  to  other  things? 
All  right.  Te«  me  more  obout  probabilities. 
What  we're  up  against  has  been  called  a 
zero/innnlty  problem.  The  closer  to  zero  the 
potential  losses  are,  the  greater  the  probabil- 
ity of  accident  that  we  can  tolerate.  And 
vice  versa:  the  closer  to  infinity  the  potential 
losses  are,  the  closer  accident  probablUtles 
must  come  to  zero.  Proponents  of  nuclear 
power  insist  that  the  probablUty  of  accident 
is  so  small  that  we  can  risk  very  large  poten- 
tial losses. 
Don't  you  agree? 

No.  Infinity  Is  a  mathematical  concept 
without  much  applicability  In  the  real  world. 
As  a  practical  matter,  potential  losses  that 
are  totally  unacceptable  are  "infinite,"  and 
the  only  probability  of  accident  that  is  Jus- 
tified by  such  potential  losses  Is  zero.  Flat, 
absolute  zero. 

I'll  have  to  think  about  that.  Meanwhile, 
what  does  the  nuclear  industry  say  about 
the  odds? 

I've  seen  alleged  odds  of  one  calamlto\is 
accident  per  million  reactor-jrears,  one  per 
bUlion  reactor-years,  one  per  triUlon  reactor- 
years,  and  on  up  out  of  sight.  But  these  are 
guesstimates,  colored  by  wishful  thinking. 
There  is  no  actuarial  basis  for  a  firm,  be- 
lievable estimate. 
None  at  aUf 
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None  that  an  Insurance  actuary  would  pay 
any  attention  to.  Total  experience  with  com- 
mercial power  reactors  amounts  to  a  few 
hundreds  of  reactor-years,  and  of  this 
amount,  almost  none  has  been  logged  by  the 
biggest  and  most  dangerous  of  reactors  yet 
to  see  service.  The  actuarial  base  is  too  smaU 
to  Justify  estimates  of  a  calamitous  accident 
every  500  or  1,000  reactor -years,  much  less 
one  in  a  million,  a  billion,  or  a  trilUon.  Such 
guesstimates  are  indefensible. 

What  would  you  consider  plausible  oddaT 
m  stay  out  of  the  numbers  racket.  If  you 
dont  mind.  My  numbers  would  be  as  Insup- 
portable as  anyone  else's.  All  It  makes  sense 
to  say,  in  my  opinion.  Is  that  the  probability 
of  accident  is  unacceptably  large  in  view  of 
the  huge  potential  losses. 

Be  more  specific  about  potential  losses. 
All  right.  Virtually  all  loss  estimates  ema- 
nate from  the  nuclear  establishment,  and  It 
would  be  remarkable  If  they  were  uninflu- 
enced by  wishful  thinking.  Even  these  esti- 
mates are  staggering,  though.  An  AEC  study 
of  1957  postulated  up  to  3,400  people  killed 
outright  In  a  single  accident,  up  to  43,(X)0 
people  seriously  Injured,  up  to  182,000  people 
Irradiated  badly  enough  to  double  their 
chances  of  eventuaUy  contracting  cancer, 
and  property  damage  up  to  seven  billion  dol- 
lars. These  estimates  presuppose  an  accident 
at  a  nuclear  plant  barely  one-fifth  the  size 
of  today's  giants. 

The  1957  study  isn't  the  last  word  on  the 
subject,  I  hope! 

Not  exactly.  A  project  to  update  the  1957 
study  was  aborted  when  It  became  clear.  In 
the  mld-slxties,  that  new  estimates  of  cas- 
ualties and  losses  wo\ild  be  horrendous.  The 
AEC  suppressed  working  papers  of  the  up- 
date study  for  a  year  or  so.  finally  releasing 
them  when  Friends  of  the  Earth  threatened 
to  bring  action  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act.  It  turned  out  that  revised  esti- 
mates were  for  up  to  27,000  prompt  deaths, 
73,000  acute  radiation  injuries,  and  property 
damage  of  up  to  seventeen  billion  dollars. 
An  area  the  size  of  Pennsylvania  might  be 
badly  contaminated,  forcing  evacuation  or 
restrictions  on  land  use. 

Those  estimates  are  ten  years  old,  now; 
have  you  something  even  worse  up  your 
sleeve? 

Yes  and  no.  To  take  "no"  first,  a  recent 
AEC-supported  study,  the  Rasmussen  Re- 
port, claims  the  probabUlty  of  a  major  acci- 
dent Is  very  small  and  asserts  that  potential 
casualties  and  losses  are  much  lower  than 
estimated  In  1957  and  1965.  But  there  are 
problems  with  the  Rasmussen  Report. 
Name  some. 

Well,  the  report  considers  only  light-water 
reactors.  Ignoring  the  far  more  volatile  and 
dangerovis  breeders  that  the  nuclear  estab- 
lishment hopes  to  deploy  widely  during  the 
next  quarter  century.  The  repwrt  also  ne- 
glects the  possibility  of  deliberately  Induced 
accidents  caused  by  enemy  action  or  acts  of 
sabotage.  Such  acts  could  raise  accident 
probability  from  "slight"  to  "certain."  The 
report's  relatively  low  estimate  of  casualUes 
Is  predicted  on  a  fatuous  assumption:  that 
there  would  be  prompt  and  orderly  evacua- 
tion of  contaminated  areas.  And  some  of  the 
Rasmussen  team's  analytical  methods  have 
been  sharply  challenged.  A  former  expert  on 
accident  probability  In  the  space  program 
says,  for  example,  that  "faiilt  tree  analysis" 
was  inappropriately  appUed  and  Improperly 
Interpreted  In  the  Rasmussen  study. 

You  think  the  Rasmussen  Report  is  a 
whitewash? 

I'd  certainly  say  It  Is  wUdly.  unreasonably 
optimistic.  Consider  the  trouble-plagued  re- 
actors at  Indian  Point,  hardly  30  mUes  from 
Manhattan.  Even  the  Rasmussen  study  con- 
cedes that  this  Is  within  the  possibly-lethal 
range.  Prompt  and  orderly  evacuation  of  the 
New  York  Metropolitan  Area  Is  a  pipe  dream. 
An  accident,  or  the  mere  rumor  of  one,  would 
create  panic  and  chaos.  Assuming  evacua- 
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tlon  of  the  area  could  be  mlractilously  accom- 
plished with  an  "acceptable"  nximber  of  cas- 
ualties, the  problem  of  providing  Instant  re- 
lief for  millions  of  homeless  and  jobless 
evacuees  defies  imagination. 

An  accident  elsewhere  might  threaten  far 
fewer  lives  and  yet  be  Intolerably  costly.  Con- 
sider the  Rancho  Seco  plant  near  Sacramento, 
for  Instance.  An  accident  there  might  force 
the  semi-permanent  retirement  of  some  of 
the  most  productive  agrlcvUtural  land  In  the 
country  or  the  world.  In  California's  Central 
VaUey.  Need  I  go  on? 

You've  made  your  point,  I  think.  And  my 
time  is  about  up.  Can  you  sum  up  now? 

m  try.  Sabotage  or  blackmaU  based  on  the 
threat  of  sabotage  may  be  the  worst  danger 
of  all.  and  I've  hardly  mentioned  It.  Plant 
secxulty  is  ludicrously  Inadequate,  and  really 
adequate  security  would  imply  pollce-stete 
methods  and  the  erosion  of  clvU  liberties. 

Tens  of  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  equip- 
ment wlU  be  lost  if,  as  seems  certain  to  me, 
the  pubUc  demands  shutdown  of  all  nuclear 
plants  In  the  wake  of  the  first  major  acci- 
dent. This  situation  could  be  a  lot  worse 
however.  I'm  told  that  70  or  80  percent  of  the 
cost  of  nuclear  power  plants  could  be  sal- 
vaged by  retiring  the  reactors  and  substitut- 
ing non-nuclear  steam  generating  systems: 
coaj-,  gas-,  or  oU-fired  boUers.  We  ought  to 
make  such  substitutions  now,  in  my  opinion, 
without  waiting  for  a  grisly  accident  to  force 
our  hands. 

Many  critics  would  condemn  nuclear  power 
even  If  there  coiUd  be  an  absolute  guarantee 
against  In-plant  accidents.  There  are  risks 
at  every  stage  of  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle,  from 
mining  and  mlUlng  of  uranium  ore  to  the 
tdtlmate  disposal  of  nuclear  wastes.  Fuel  re- 
processing plants  are  dirtier  and  arguably 
more  dangerous  than  the  power  plants  they 
serve.  Transportation  of  Irradiated  fuel  and 
high-level  wastes  affords  many  opportunities 
for  accident  of  hijackings.  Diversion  of  weap- 
ons-grade nuclear  material  to  imstable  gov- 
ernments or  sophisticated  bandits  is  virtually 
Impossible  to  guard  against  with  an  on-go- 
ing nuclear  industry,  and  30  years  into  the 
atomic  era,  the  problem  of  waste  disposal 
remains  unsolved  and  possibly  Insoluble.  To 
have  launched  the  nuclear  power  Industry 
without  first  finding  a  demonstrably  satisfac- 
tory way  to  dispose  of  Its  wastes  was  monu- 
mentally Irresponsible. 

The  subject  Is  Inexhaustible,  but  this  must 
end  somewhere. 

•Where  should  I  go  to  get  the  other  side 
of  the  story? 

If  your  local  utility  company  operates  a 
nuclear  plant,  I'd  see  what  Its  PR  depart- 
ment has  to  offer.  And  I'd  get  In  touch  with 
the  Industry's  trade  association,  the  Atomic 
Industrial  Forum.  Its  address  Is  7101  VHscon- 
sln  Ave.,  Washington.  DC  20014. 

One  final  point:  U  anything  you  hear  from 
other  sources  raises  questions  In  your  mind 
about  things  we've  discussed,  I  hope  you'll 
come  back  to  Friends  of  the  Earth.  I  think 
well  have  a  satisfactory  answer,  or  know 
where  to  get  one  for  you. 


RETIREMENTS  FROM  CONGRESS  OF 
TWO  TEXAS  REPRESENTATIVES 


HON.  ALAN  STEELMAN 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1976 
Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
heard  with  regret  of  the  announced  re- 
tirements from  the  U.S.  Congress  of  two 
distinguished  Texas  representatives.  Mr. 
Patman  and  Mr.  Casey.  These  gentle- 
men have  served  both  the  Nation  and 
the  people  of  Texas  weU  during  their 
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long  terms  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  Patman.  the  dean  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, will  retire  this  Bicentennial  Year 
after  nearly  a  half  of  a  century  of  dis- 
tinguished service.  Diiring  these  48  years 
he  has  held  many  important  House  com- 
mittee positions  and  has  authored  sev- 
eral significant  pieces  of  legislation.  In- 
cluding the  well-known  Robinson-Pat- 
man  Act.  Because  of  the  quality  of  his 
service,  his  presence  will  be  missed 
greatly  by  his  colleagues  in  the  House 

A  former  State  legislator,  Mr.  Patman 
also  has  served  Texas  as  a  district  at- 
torney from  the  fifth  judicial  district.  He 
has  represented  the  First  District  of 
Texas  in  Congress  since  1929. 

Mr.  Casey  has  left  Congress  after  nine 
terms  of  dedicated  service  to  accept  a 
position  with  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission. His  extensive  background  in 
maritime  matters  undoubtedly  will  en- 
able him  to  serve  on  the  Commission 
with  the  same  honor  that  he  has  served 
in  the  House  these  past  17  years. 

Mr.  Casey,  who  formerly  sat  in  the 
Texas  House  of  Representatives,  served 
for  8  years  as  coimty  judge  of  Harris 
County  before  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
from  the  22d  District  In  1958. 

I  am  certain  that  the  people  of  Texas, 
whom  Mr.  Patbcan  and  Mr.  Casey  have 
served  so  well  both  as  State  legislators 
and  as  U.S.  Representatives,  join  me  in 
honoring  these  worthy  men. 
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am  pleased  to  recognize  this  excellent 
program  and  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  coUeagues. 


GENESEE-WYOMING    DECA    INTER- 
NATIONAL FIELD  TRIP 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18.  1976 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Genesee-Wyoming  BOCES  Chapter  of 
the  Distributive  Education  Clubs  of 
America  in  Batavia,  N.Y.,  is  an  active 
organization  expanding  the  career  in- 
terests and  knowledge  of  students  at  the 
Board  of  Cooperative  Education  Services 
Occupational  Center  there.  One  of  the 
highlights  of  its  activities  during  the 
current  school  year  has  been  Its  inter- 
national field  trip  to  Canada  where  mar- 
keting research  assignments  were  com- 
pleted by  the  DECA  students  in  hotel- 
motel  management,  public  relations  and 
advertising  in  the  merchandising  and 
food  service  industries.  It  was  the  first 
international  visit  of  a  New  York  DECA 
group. 

Their  instruction  in  hotel  careers  was 
received  at  the  Harbour  Castle  Hotel  in 
Toronto.  Discussion  of  advertising  was 
held  at  Eaton's.  The  students  also  met 
with  the  assistant  mayor  of  Toronto  who 
presented  the  DECA  chapter  with  the 
Canadian  Coat  of  Arms  and  the  students 
with  the  Canadian  Golden  Maple  Leaf 
symbol. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Canadian  visit  is 
representative  of  the  varied  and  instruc- 
tive program  conducted  by  the  Genesee- 
Wyoming  DECA  chapter  to  further  the 
career  development  of  its  students  in  the 
distribution  and  marketing  industry.  I 


DECISIONMAKING    BY    PUBLIC 
AGENCIES  SHOULD  BE  PUBLIC 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTEN,  JR. 


OF    WISCONSIN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18.  1976 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  open  delibera- 
tions of  Federal  agencies  to  public 
scrutiny.  This  is  a  long  overdue  action 
that  Congress  should  pass  without  fur- 
ther delay. 

This  legislation  will  go  a  long  way  in 
dealing  constructively  with  the  wide- 
spread public  mistrust  of  Goverrunent. 
One  of  the  most  common  complaints  I 
receive  from  my  constituents  is  frustra- 
tion with  Government  regulations  and 
what  they  perceive  as  unjustified  inter- 
ference in  their  affairs.  A  great  deal  of 
this  mistrust  is  justified,  but  a  great  deal 
of  it  is  based  simply  on  misinformation 
or  noninformation  about  how  Govern- 
ment agencies  function,  what  their  role 
is  in  carrying  out  congressional  man- 
dateis,  and  whether  they  are  composed  of 
real  people  who  understand  human  prob- 
lems or  if  they  are  headed  by  unsympa- 
thetic robots.  The  latter  seems  to  be  the 
common  view. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  may 
not  be  welcomed  by  heads  of  the  agen- 
cies we  are  talking  about,  but  in  the 
long  run  I  am  confident  they  will  find 
openness  in  their  deliberations  will  help 
dispell  some  of  the  above  misconcep- 
tions. 

Opening  agency  deliberations  in  a  nat- 
ural follow-up  to  moves  in  recent  years 
at  other  levels  of  government  to  allow 
wider  public  access  to  the  decisionmak- 
ing process. 

Forty-nine  States  now  have  open  meet- 
ing laws  affecting  State-level  agencies. 
Forty-four  States  have  requirements  for 
county  and  city  level  nonlegislative  agen- 
cies, and  for  city  councils  and  county 
boards.  State  legislatures  in  35  States 
now  open  their  committee  meetings  to 
the  public. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  were  con- 
cerned before  the  House  and  Senate  rules 
were  changed  to  require  open  committee 
meetings  unless  the  committee  voted 
ahead  of  time  to  close  a  session.  Dire  pre- 
dictions were  made  that  Congress  would 
no  longer  be  able  to  function  efficiently; 
l^rislative  compromises  could  no  longer 
be  made;  confidences  would  be  com- 
promised. On  the  contrary.  House  com- 
mittee legislative  drafting  sessions,  which 
previously  were  almost  exclusively  closed 
to  the  public,  were  opened  80  percent  of 
the  time  In  1973,  the  first  year  after  the 
open  meeting  rule.  In  1974,  that  In- 
creased to  88  percent,  and  In  1975  we 
voted  easily  to  retain  the  open  meetings 
rule. 

Tlie  Freedom  of  Information  Act  was 
a  major  step  forward  in  allowing  public 
access  to  Government  documents.  But 
the  Information  available  through  that 
act  is  all  after-the-fact — docimients  on 
the  results  of  agency  deliberations  or 
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documents  on  which  decisions  already 
made  were  based.  The  next  logical  step — 
and  one  which  the  general  public  is 
rightfully  urging  Congress  to  take — is  to 
give  the  average  jjerson  the  right  to  sit 
in  on  meetings  which  will  result  in  Gov- 
ernment decisions  materially  affecting 
his  life. 

The  bill  I  am  proposing  covers  47 
"multiheaded"  agencies  and  requires 
meetings  between  heads  of  such  agencies 
to  be  open  to  the  public.  The  bill  also 
requires  advance  public  notice  of  meet- 
ings to  be  held  and  requires  a  reasonable 
effort  to  make  meetings  accessible  to 
the  public.  Provision  is  made  for  an 
agency  to  close  a  meeting  if  any  one  of 
10  conditions  are  present,  such  as  na- 
tional security  or  defense  interests,  dis- 
closure of  personal  information  that 
would  result  in  imwarranted  invasion  of 
privacy  of  an  individual,  or  matters  in- 
volving cases  under  legal  prosecution  or 
investigation  where  civil  or  criminal  law 
enforcement  might  be  hampered. 

A  second  major  provision  of  the  bill 
establishes  a  formal  prohibition  of  secret 
communications  between  agency  deci- 
sionmakers and  any  persons  outside  the 
agency  Interested  in  infiuencing  the  out- 
come of  an  agency  proceeding.  This  sec- 
tion strengthens  the  prohibitions  already 
in  effect  and  is  applicable  to  all  executive 
agencies,  whether  or  not  they  are  covered 
under  the  other  provisions  of  this  act. 
This  is  an  important  provision  to  prevent 
decisions  being  unduly  infiuenced  by  per- 
sons outside  the  Goverxmient  who  have 
in  the  past  had  an  Inside  track  simply 
because  they  happen  to  know  how  the 
system  works.  We  need  to  make  the  sys- 
tem more  responsive  to  ever>-one,  not 
just  those  with  friends  in  high  places. 

Opponents  of  this  bill  who  feel  it  goes 
too  far  by  inhibiting  agency  proceedings 
are  not  taking  the  long  view.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  openness  will  very  probably  re- 
sult in  greater  public  comprehension  of 
the  choices  an  agency  must  make  and  a 
greater  appreciation  of  the  problems 
with  which  they  are  faced.  It  certainly 
seems  to  me  that  a  person  would  find  it 
easier  to  swallow  an  unpalatable  agency 
decision  if  he  knows  his  side  of  the  issue 
was,  indeed,  considered,  debated,  and 
modified  or  rejected  on  its  merits.  With 
closed  agency  deliberations,  it  is  no  sur- 
prise that  citizens  assume  Government 
bureaucrats  make  arbitrary  and  biased 
decisions. 

Further,  this  is  not  an  attempt  to  in- 
ject public  interference  or  nit-picking 
into  agency  proceedings.  In  fact,  the  bill 
does  not  provide  for  public  participation 
in  meetings,  but  merely  for  public  at- 
tendance. If  an  agency  wishes  to  benefit 
from  additional  public  input,  I  am  siu« 
that  would  be  a  healthy  byproduct,  but 
it  is  not  a  requirement  of  this  bill. 

In  short,  as  I  stated  in  the  beginning 
of  my  remarks,  the  experience  of  State 
governments  and  of  congressional  com- 
mittees simply  belies  the  argimient  of  in- 
hibiting efficient  action. 

Other  detractors  of  this  bill  feel  it  does 
not  go  far  enough.  I  do  not  agree.  I  feel 
the  exceptions  provided  for  in  this  bill 
are  vitally  necessary  as  a  protection  of 
individual  rights.  The  bill  does  not  re- 
quire an  agency  to  close  its  deliberations 
if  any  of  the  10  considerations  are  pres- 
ent. Rather,  it  puts  the  burden  on  the 
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agency  to  Justify  its  action  if  the  agency 
determhies  in  advance  a  meeting  should 
be  closed. 

I  think  this  is  an  adequate  and  neces- 
sary compromise  between  the  public's 
right  to  know  and  that  same  public's 
right  to  individual  privacy. 

The  bill  applies  only  to  multiheaded 
agencies  such  as  those  governed  by  a 
commission— FPC,  FCC.  CPSC— and  not 
to  single-headed  agencies  such  as  the 
State  Department,  Justice  Department, 
et  cetera.  There  is  a  major  difference  in 
the  two  types  of  entities.  The  decision- 
making process  in  multiheaded  agen- 
cies is,  by  nature,  a  give-and-take  proc- 
ess resulting  In  decisions  which  fre- 
quently are  not  unanimous. 

In  the  departments,  on  the  other  hand, 
one  person  is  ultimately  accountable  for 
the  final  decisionmaking  process.  In  ad- 
dition, the  makeup  of  the  departments 
makes  it  nearly  impossible  to  define  a 
cutoff  point  for  public  access  to  staff 
meetings  on  agency  bvisines". 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  bill  encom- 
passes the  best  aspects  of  experience  to 
date  in  granting  public  access  to  Gov- 
ernment entities.  At  the  same  time  we 
are  allowing  the  free  fiow  of  information 
to  the  public  on  deliberations  having  a 
vital  impact  on  their  lives,  we  are  not 
hampering  the  work  of  the  agencies,  and 
we  would  not  endanger  the  right  to 
privacy  or  infringe  upon  our  Nation's 

I  would  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  helping  promote  wider  public 
knowledge  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
and,  at  the  same  time,  promote  an  open, 
candid  climate  to  advance  more  rea- 
soned and  more  intelligent  bases  for  Gov- 
ernment policymaking. 


CAMBODIA:  ONE  YEAR  LATER 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18.  1976 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  a  year  ago  Congress  was  debating 
whether  additional  aid  should  be  given 
to  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia. 

There  were  many  aspects  to  that  de- 
bate. One  key  point  used  by  the  admin- 
istration in  support  of  further  aid  was 
the  fear  of  atrocities  that  would  be 
forced  on  the  citizens  of  these  nations  if 
they  became  Communist  dominated.  Af- 
ter my  tour  of  the  area  and  talking  with 
the  nation's  leaders  as  part  of  a  special 
congressional  factfinding  team  sent  by 
President  Ford,  I  suipported  that  theory 
and  feared  for  the  citizens  forced  into 
Communist  control.  This  so-called  blood- 
bath theory  was  regularly  attacked  by 
opponents  of  aid  as  being  unlikely. 

Since  I  suspect  we  will  be  faced  with 
such  funding  decisions  in  the  future  in 
regard  to  other  countries,  I  would  like 
to  submit  for  the  Record  two  recent  ar- 
ticles from  the  Pittsburgh  Press  describ- 
ing what  has  happened  to  the  people  of 
Cambodia  since  last  April: 

Cambodia:  Onk  Tkab  Latek 
(By  Edith  Lenart) 

Pahis. — Eight  months  after  Cambodia's  fall 
to  the  Communists,  the  full  horror  of  what 
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has    taken    place    there    has    been    learned 
through  interviews  with  Cambodian  refugees 

here. 

They  tell  shocking  tales  of  Inhuman  treat- 
ment  of   the   Cambodian   masses   by   their 
Communist  conquerors— a  story  until  now 
gleaned  only  In  bits  and  places  because  the 
Communists  after  their  AprU   17  takeover 
deliberately  shut  off  that  tiny  Indochina  na- 
tion from  the  outside  world. 
The  Interviews  reveal  that: 
Almost  haU  of  Cambodia's  eight  million 
people  were  forced  at  gun  point  to  walk  into 
the    jungles    in    a   massive    "death    march 
marked  by  tropical  temperatures  and  mon- 
soon rains,  with  no  provision  for  food,  water, 
shelter  or  medical  care. 

Tens  of  thousands  fell  along  the  way.  vic- 
tims of  hunger,  thirst,  exhaustion  and  dis- 
ease, including  a  spreading  cholera  epidemic. 
Other  thousands  were  ruthlessly  executed 
by  Communist  troops,  most  of  them  shot 
down  in  batches  without  warning,  the 
wounded  left  to  die  In  broUing  sim. 

Said  Mrs.  Savy  H.  (full  name  withheld) 
who  finaUy  escaped  with  her  daughter,  Ala, 
18,  and  now  is  a  servant  to  a  French  family: 
"They  said  we  had  to  leave  Phnom  Penh 
with  only  some  clothes  and  a  Uttle  food.  We 
walked  with  hundreds  of  people,  some  sick. 
After  many  miles  we  could  Ue  down  by  the 
road  After  a  week  cholera  broke  out  and 
about  30  died  each  day.  The  scddlers  gave 
us  no  food  or  medicine. 

"We  ran  out  of  food  and  traded  clothes 
for  rice  and  salt.  In  some  places  people  were 
working  makUig  fields  and  soldiers  made  us 
stop  and  v/ork  too. 

••One  night  we  shared  food  with  a  boy  and 
his  sister.  Then  they  were  taken  away.  Later 
a  soldier  told  us  they  were  shot  because  their 
older  brother  had  been  a  pUot  for  the  (top- 
pled anti-Communist)  Lon  Nol  government's 
air  force.  ^         .      _ 

••It's  horrifying  to  live  m  a  coimtry  where 
people  are  kiUed  on  the  spot  without  a  trial." 
Mrs     H.    and    Ala    escaped    by    sneaking 
through  jungles  to  reach  Thailand.  "It  took 
us  70  days  of  great  misery." 

Other  refugees  say  about  7,000  Cambodians 
were  marched  to  the  remote  Cardamom 
mountains,  arriving  so  weak  and  exhausted 
that  many  collapsed.  They  lived  on  berries, 
leaves  and  roots  whUe  they  cleared  the  jun- 
gle to  sow  a  crop  of  rice. 

••One  day  some  soldiers  had  a  feast,  with 
special  food,"  said  a  refugee  who  asked  that 
his  named  be  withheld.  „.,.».♦ 

"When  the  starving  people  saw  all  that 
food,  they  begged  for  the  leftovers.  The  sol- 
diers threw  the  scraps  on  the  ground.  Hun- 
dreds of  people  scrambled  for  them,  pushing 
and  fighting.  Many  were  hurt  and  some  were 
trampled  to  death.  The  soldiers  just 
laughed."  ^  ,  .„ 

"I  did  not  imagine  that  the  Communists 
could  be  so  cruel,"  said  another.  "This  Is  not 
communism.  They  are  behaving  Uke  fascists. 
They  fooled  us." 


A  Nation  m  Chains 
(By  Edith  Lenart) 

Paris.— Since  it  fell  to  Communist  troops 
in  April,  CambodU  has  been  turned  Into  a 
forced-labor  camp,  with  Its  people  constantly 
shifted  from  one  work  site  to  another. 

So  say  Cambodian  refugees  who  managed 
to  escape  and  reach  Paris.  Interviews  with 
several  of  them  reveal  that  millions  in  Cam- 
bodia are  living  severely  regimented  Uvm 
filled  with  terror,  hard  work,  and  little  food. 

Said  Bonna  B.  (full  name  withheld),  a 
former  saUor  with  the  toppled  antl-Com- 
munlst  Lon  Nol  government: 

"All  the  cities  were  evacuated  and  people 
moved  to  unctUtlvated  areas,  some  of  them 
malaria-Infested.  They  find  their  own  food 
while  they  try  to  transform  jungle  Into  pro- 
ductive land.  When  they  have  finished  In 
one  place  they  are  forcibly  moved  to  an- 
other." 
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There  are  no  comforts,  said  another  ref- 
ugee, only  work  12  hours  a  day  and  then  two 
hours  each  evening  of  "thought  hnprove- 
ment"  instruction. 

"The  Communist  leaders  say  this  Is  to 
buUd  a  pure,  disciplined,  and  seU-sufflcient 
nation,"  said  this  refugee.  He  Is  working  in 
Paris  as  a  gardener. 

The  towns  and  vUlages  from  which  the 
people  came  now  stand  empty  ^^^}l 
tilled  areas  also  are  abandoned,  and  the 
jungle  18  being  worked  to  "purge  the  mas«M 
of  their  old  ways  and  InstUl  the  new  work 

^'•The  communists  instUl  this  through  harsh 
repression,  population  control  dividing  fam- 
Ul^bolishlng  the  Buddhist  religion  a^ 
breaking  up  famUy  holdings  and  transform- 
ing them  into  collective  farms. 

"Despite  communism,  not  everyone  to 
equal."  said  Hay  H.,  who  now  is  In  training 
to  be  an  auto  mechanic. 

"The  masses  all  wear  baggy  cotton  pa- 
lamas'  but  the  army  o»<=«'-s-^^«''y°^*  ^j!! 
under  army  supervision-wear  pure  sUk  made 
in  communist  CTilna.  Officers  and  soldiers  eat 
better  and  have  wine  to  drink." 

••They  are  putting  a  single  brain  Into  the 
heads  of  the  people,"  said  another  refugee 
who  withheld  her  name.  "People  work  hard 
and  talk  UtUe.  saying  only  what  they  are 
allowed  to  say.  Everyone  ^oo^/^  ... 
On  moonlit  nights,  this  refugee  added, 
people  are  forced,  after  their  long  day  and  t^e 
•thought   improvement"    sessions,   to   build 

dams  and  irrigation  ditches.  

At  the  indoctrination  sessions,  people  must 
stand  up  and  say  "what  they  did  bad,  lil^e  ^o* 
working  hard  enough.  Then  they  are  given 
extra  work  loads." 

••We  had  no  tools,  only  sticks  and  our  bare 
hands,"  said  another  refugee.  "The  soldiers 
told  us  'a  banana  tree  Is  as  Important  as  a 
tractor'  and  'eight  mUllon  Cambodians  can 
produce    as    much    rice     as    800     mlUlon 

Chinese.' "  . .       __^ 

Sex  relations  are  forbidden,  said  a  Cam- 
bodian tractor  driver  who  Is  now  a  Paris  fac- 
tory worker.  ••Twelve  people  In  our  labor 
camp  were  shot  when  they  were  found  em- 
bracing In  the  forest." 

A  man  was  shot  because  he  left  one  group 
to  go  to  another  to  try  to  find  some  food 
for  his  children,"  said  another  refugee.  •'He 
had  no  permit,  you  see. 

••I  saw  a  soldier  shoot  a  man,  his  wife 
and  their  chUd  because  when  questioned 
as  to  his  former  occupation  the  husband  said 
he  ran  a  pedal-cab  but  his  wife  blurted  out 
that  he  had  been  a  minor  government  of- 
ficial." 

People  are  forced  to  change  their  names. 
Children  are  given  a  number  Instead  of  a 
name.  Youngsters  are  requh-ed  to  spy  on 
elders.  .     . 

Pagodas  are  all  destroyed  or  locked  up 
and  the  Buddhist  monks  work  In  the  jungles 
with  the  others.  There  are  almost  no  medical 
services. 

"The  new  leaders  live  In  splendid  isolation 
In  big  vlUas  In  the  best  part  of  Phnom  Penh, 
the  capital,"  said  a  refugee.  "They  have  no 
contact  with  the  masses,  who  never  even  see 
them." 


MAGNETOHYDRODYNAMICS 

HON.  MAX  S.  BAUCUS 

OP    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18.  1976 
Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  magneto- 
hydrodynamics — ^MHD — ^is  a  compara- 
tively new  technology  for  generating 
electricity:  coal  Is  heated  to  approxl- 
matdy  4,000°  P.;  the  resultant  gas  Is 
"seeded"  with  a  salt  to  effect  Ionization: 
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the  mixture  is  propelled  through  a  mag- 
netic field.  The  result  is  electric  power 
production  with  dramatically  higher 
thermal  efiBciencies  than  those  possible 
through  conventional  technologies.  An 
added  advantage  is  greatly  reduced 
thermal  and  gaseous  pollution. 

Fiscal  year  1976  funds  were  authorized 
and  appropriated  for  implementation  of 
a  national  program  of  MHD  research  and 
development.  Following  is  my  statement 
to  the  House  Science  and  Technology 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Research,  De- 
velopment, and  Demonstration — Fossil 
Fuels  with  regard  to  the  forthcoming 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration— ERDA — authorization. 

The  statement  follows: 
Congress  of  the  TTnitkd  States. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C..  February  17, 1976. 
Hon.  Ken  Hechlxx, 

Ctiairman,   House    Science   and    Technology 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Research,  De- 
velopment   and    Demonstration    (Fossil 
Fuels),    B374   Raybum    Office   Building, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   Let  me  express  my 
appreciation    and    commend    you    for    your 
efforts  during  the  ERDA  authorization  con- 
ference last  session  toward  achieving  a  vigor- 
ous national  program  In  the  development  of 
magnetohydrodynamlcs    (MHD).    I    respect- 
fully offer  the  following  observations  on  the 
progress  of  MHD   technology,  its  past  and 
present  needs,  and  the  outlook  for  employing 
MHD  In  meeting  future  energy  demands.  I 
request  that  this  statement  l)e  recorded  as 
testimony  on  the  forthcoming  ERDA  author- 
ization. 

The  action  of  the  ERDA  authorization  con- 
ference committee  last  session  resiilted  In  an 
MHD  appropriation  of  $37  3  million  for  FT 
1978  (Including  the  transition  quarter) .  This 
appropriation  Is  nearly  equal  to  the  $35.3 
million  requested  for  MHD  by  ERDA  on 
June  30,  1975.  According  to  ERDA's  "Position 
Memorandum  #2:  On  Magnetohydrody- 
namlcs  (MHD)  Program"  of  November  6, 
1975,  this  money  Is  to  be  used  to  "continue 
and  expand  the  base  of  the  current  research 
and  development  activities  and  at  the  same 
time  to  Initiate  the  required  major  engineer- 
ing effort." 

Specifically,  the  memorandum  defined 
KRDA's  MHD  program  In  terms  of  three 
phases.  The  first  phase  would  Include  devel- 
opment of  technology  for  designing  and  test- 
ing various  MHD  components  toward  com- 
pletlon  of  an  engineering  test  facility  (ETF) . 
The  ETF  ( which  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
second  phase)  would  be  an  actual  pilot-scale 
power  plant  which,  when  operational,  would 
provide  system  operating  experience  and  op- 
portunity to  refine  components. 

The  third  phase,  according  to  the  memo- 
randum, "commences  with  the  construction 
and  ends  with  the  operation  of  a  co^omer- 
clal-scale  plant  to  be  completed  by  the  late 
1980*8"  (emphasis  added).  More  will  be  said 
later  concerning  the  third  phase  as  projected 
by  the  memorandum. 

To  implement  the  strategy  described  above, 
a  Division  of  MHD  has  been  established 
within  ERDA  to  "Insure  that  MHD  Is  repre- 
sented organizationally  at  the  highest  pro- 
gram level  .  .  .".  The  memorandum  Justi- 
fies a  major  national  effort  In  MHD  develop- 
ment by  citing  dramatic  environmental  and 
fuel  efficiency  advantages  attainable  through 
"Introduction  of  MHD  power  generation  on  a 
substantial  scale  .  .  .": 

"Conceptual  studies  of  MHD  combined 
cycles  with  steam  turbines  project  overall 
thermal  efficiencies  In  the  range  of  48-62  per- 
cent for  the  first  generation  plans.  Further 
Improvement  In  the  technology  could  raise 
this  to  at  least  60  percent  which  Is  50  per- 
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cent  better  than  modem  steam  cycles  and 
20-30  percent  better  than  the  efficiency  pre- 
dicted  for   advanced   combined   cycles   with 
gas  turbines.   These  efficiency  increases  In- 
volve related  reductions  In  cooling  water  re- 
quirements and  the  Mrm  process  contains 
built-in  potential   advantages   In   emissions 
control  due  to  the  basic  chemical  and  tlier- 
mal  characteristics  of  the  MHD  cycle.  These 
permit  the  management  of  emitted  pollut- 
ants such  as  sulphur  compounds  and  oxides 
of  nitrogen  through  the  selection  of  appro- 
priate plant  operating  conditions.  A  further 
possibility  Is  an  MHD-gas  turbine  combined 
cycle  which  Is  particularly  suited  to  direct 
discharge  of  waste  heat  to  the  atmosphere." 
The    memorandum    further    states    that 
MHD-augmented     utility     systems     "would 
greatly  benefit  the  economy"  whUe  provid- 
ing the  opportunity  "to  reduce  dependence 
on  high-cost,  politically  sensitive  foreign  oil 
sources  and  diminishing  domestic  reserves  of 
oil  and  gas."  A  concurrent  advantage,  accord- 
ing to  the  memorandum.  Is  a  more  effective 
use  of  native  coal  In  the  production  of  elec- 
tric power. 

Actual  progress  in  MHD  to  date  Is  Impres- 
sive. Improved  working  knowledge  of  the 
operation  of  slagging  electrodes  In  the  arc 
mode  phase  of  MHD  power  generation  has 
been  gained  within  the  last  two  years.  Usable 
data  on  the  solubility  of  "seed"  (a  salt  em- 
ployed for  Ionizing  the  hot  coal  gas  generated 
by  combustion)  In  the  residual  slag  has  also 
been  obtained.  An  American  research  team 
operated  high  temperature  electrodes  con- 
tinuously for  one  hundred  hours  In  the 
U.SJS.R."8  U-02  MHD  facility.  These  and 
other  notable  accomplishments  resulted  from 
efforts  by  firms  and  organizations  such  as 
Avco  Everett  Research  Laboratory,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  ^ace  Institute,  West- 
inghouse  Research  Corporation,  and  others. 

The  first  week  of  February,  1976,  saw  a 
major  advance  In  MHD  power  generation.  On 
February  9,  Dr.  Philip  White,  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator— Fossil  Fuels,  ERDA,  announced 
the  achievement  of  four  days'  continuous  op- 
eration of  Avco's  Mark  VI  MHD  generator. 
The  Mark  VI,  America's  largest  operational 
MHD  facility,  logged  one  hundred  hours  of 
power  generation,  ninety-five  of  which  were 
continuous  at  power  levels  of  200  kilowatts 
or  more.  Prior  to  this  time,  no  continuous 
test  lasting  more  than  twenty  hours  had  oc- 
curred at  significant  power  levels.  This  test 
was  a  major  step  toward  commercial  use  of 
MHD  because  the  Mark  VI  was  operated  at 
voltage  gradients  and  current  densities  equal 
to  those  that  would  occur  diulng  full-scale 
utility  plant  generation.  Coal  ash  was  Intro- 
duced Into  the  combustor  to  simulate  condl^- 
tlons  encountered  diu-lng  coal-fired  open 
tlons.  A  major  objective  of  the  test  was  to 
evaluate  the  resistance  of  the  channel  and 
electrodes  to  coal  slag. 

While  progress  In  MHD  has  been  note- 
worthy, a  tremendous  amount  of  work  re- 
mains to  be  done.  FoUowlng  Is  a  brief  dis- 
cussion of  four  important  areas  of  develop- 
ment, each  vital  to  the  overall  aim  of  com- 
mercial MHD  demonstration. 

Development  of  MHD  channels  shoiild  be 
accelerated  In  the  wake  of  the  recent  success- 
ful long-duration  test  of  the  Mark  VI  genera- 
tor. An  expanded  engineering  development 
program  Is  needed  If  adequate  preparations 
are  to  be  In  place  for  timely  development  of 
an  engineering  test  facUlty  (ETF).  Such  ac- 
celeration Is  Justified  by  the  need  for  the 
refinement  of  design  techniques  which  In 
turn  Is  requisite  for  yet  longer  duration  test- 
ing. ERDA's  proposal  for  an  extended  dura- 
tion generator  facility  (EDOF)  (as  defined 
In  Memorandum  No.  2  referred  to  supra)  Is 
generally  sound.  An  Important  consideration, 
however.  Is  ERDA's  vision  of  locating  such  a 
facility  completely  apart  from  the  site  of 
combustor  development  and  testing.  Since 
combustors  must  be  adaptable  to  the  chan- 
nels they  serve.  It  follows  that  completely 
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asparate  facilities  would  be  Inadequate  to 
the  task  of  providing  essential  program  data. 
For  this  reason,  the  decision  to  develop  the 
EDOF  should  be  carefully  reviewed  together 
with  Its  concept. 

An  Important  component  of  an  MHD  gen- 
erator Is  a  superconducting  magnet.  Develop- 
ment of  this  component  should  proceed 
apace  and  parallel  to  that  of  MHD  channels. 
Another  aspect  of  MHD  generation  Is  seed 
recovery  and  recycling.  In  order  to  produce 
electricity,  the  super  hot  coal  gas  is  "seeded" 
with  a  salt  to  effect  Ionization  which  In  t\im 
generates  electric  power  when  the  mixture  Is 
Jettisoned  through  a  magnetic  field.  To  the 
extent  practicable,  this  salt  must  be  recov- 
ered and  recycled.  Parallel  development  of 
this  aspect  should  be  ensured  for  testing  In 
concert  with  combustor  testing. 

An  area  critically  lacking  In  fundamental 
data  Is  MHD  coal  combustors.  These  coal 
combustors  must  be  capable  of  producing 
temperatures  of  4000"  F.  Combustor  develop- 
ment should  begin  Immediately  and  paraUel 
to  construction  of  a  component  develop- 
ment Integration  facility  (CDIF).  The  latter 
Is  equally  critical  Inasmuch  as  It  wlU  serve 
as  the  setting  for  Integrating  such  MHD 
components  as  the  coal  feed,  air  heaters,  the 
combustor,  the  channel,  the  dlffuser,  the 
magnet.  Inverters,  down-stream  heat  ex- 
changers and  the  gas  cleaning  system.  ERDA's 
Memorandum  #2  describes  the  CDIF  as  "a 
miniature  MHD  power  plant." 

The  above  activities  must  be  orchestrated 
to  provide  data  for  the  final  design  and  con- 
struction of  an  engineering  test  facUlty 
(ETF).  a  fully  Integrated  and  operable  MHD 
generator  capable  of  perhaps  tens  of  mega- 
watts of  electric  power  generation.  It  Is  an- 
ticipated that  construction  of  the  ETF  will 
require  approximately  three  years  and  that 
achieving  full  performance  capability  will 
require  another  two  years. 

I  know  that  the  Subcommittee  Is  aware 
of  the  statutory  Imperative  for  rapid  MHD 
development.  This  Imperative  Is  contained 
In  Public  Law  93-^04 : 

".  .  .,  and  there  shall  be  undertaken  Im- 
mediately the  design  and  planning  of  such 
engineering  test  facility,  to  be  located  In 
Montana,  large  enough  so  as  to  provide  a 
legitimate  engineering  basis  which  when 
achieved  will  enable  the  Immediate  construc- 
tion of  a  commercial  scale  MHD  plant  (500 
MWe  or  above)  for  possible  operations  In  the 
mid- 1980  "s." 

ERDA's  Administrator,  Dr.  Robert  Sea- 
mans.  Jr.,  stated  on  November  11,  1975,  that 
"the  MHD  program  Is  being  accelerated  and 
emphasis  Is  being  shifted  from  a  research 
vlty  which  has  proved  the  basic  concept. 
~HD  to  a  structured  engineering-oriented 
program."  ERDA's  Memorandum  #2  declared 
the  budget  request  for  FY  1976  adequate  for 
expanding  current  research  and  development 
concurrent  with  Initiation  of  the  required 
engineering  effort.  The  same  memorandum 
announced  plans  for  construction  of  a  lab- 
oratory support  facility  In  the  spring  of 
1976  as  the  initial  step  toward  preparation 
of  a  component  development  and  Integra- 
tion facility  (CDIF).  The  memorandum  pro- 
jected completion  of  this  project  In  time 
for  a  "shakedown"  In  latter  1977.  Dr.  Sea- 
mans  stated  that  this  preUmlnary  work 
would  provide  experience  and  data  which, 
when  combined  with  knowledge  gained 
through  operation  of  an  extended  duration 
generator  faculty  (EDOF),  would  enable 
finallzatlon  of  design  for  construction  of  an 
engineering  test  facUlty  (ETF)  In  conform- 
ance to  Public  Law  93-404.  Memorandum  #2 
states  that  the  development  of  a  combustor 
and  a  CDIF  Is  of  "prime  Importance"  to  meet 
the  very  stringent  requirements  of  the  MHD 
generator. 

Adherence  to  Congressional  mandate  In 
rapid  MHD  development  appeared  assured 
by  the  Images  generated  through  such  words. 
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In  substance,  however,  the  assunmoe  evap- 
orates. The  FT  1977  budget  request  oontftlns 
only  »37.4  mllUon  of  the  much  greater 
amount  required  by  such  an  effort.  The  re- 
quest does  not  contain  an  estimated  $34 
million  toward  construction  of  the  CDIF.  For 
critical  preliminary  work  on  the  ETF  es- 
timated at  $10  million,  the  request  contains 
nothing.  I  have  concluded  that  such  omis- 
sions may  have  originated  not  in  ERDA.  but 
In  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
where  Congressional  Imperatives  are  seem- 
ingly not  as  keenly  felt. 

I  am  advised  by  experts  In  sdenoe  and 
engineering    that    MHD    development    can 
occur  In  conformance  to  Public  Law  93-404 
providing  that  the  Executive  Branch  unites 
Itself   in   the  effort.   Misgivings  within   the 
Executive  Branch,  unfounded  on  scientific 
knowledge  and  generated  by  misunderstand- 
ing of   the   great   potential   of   MHD,   have 
resulted  In  admlnlstraitlve  dUutlon  of  Con- 
gress' intent  In  enactment  of  PubUc  Iaw  9»- 
404.  ERDA's  own  MHD  program  exemplifies 
this  fact  in  the  tlmeUble  foreseen  for  Im- 
plementation of  the  program's  third  phase 
which,    according    to    Memorandum   No.    2, 
"ends    with    operation    of    commercial-scale 
plant  ...  by  the  late  1980's."  Such  dilution, 
unless  dealt  with  meaningfully  by  Congress, 
establishes  a  dangerous  precedent  for  f\irther 
and  more  sweeping  executive  adjustments  of 
the  statutory  timetable  established  In  Public 
Law  93-404.  Win  subsequently  executive  me- 
moranda set  the  goal  of  commercial  demon- 
stration of  MHD  for  the  early  1990's,  the  mid 
l990's,  and  the  early  2000s?  WlU  further  ex- 
ecutive   procrastination    so    delay    develop- 
ment as  to  nullify  the  effective  vise  of  this 
Important  technology,  end  thus  prove  that 
bureaucratic  footdragging  Is  a  more  powerful 
tool  than  Congressional   Intent  as  written 
In  statute?  These  are  questions  which  the 
Subcommlttjee  has  every  right  to  examine 
and  address. 

I  am  advised  that  ERDA  Is  contemplating 
various  means  of  correcting  the  budgetary 
shortcomings  described  earUer.  I  am  told  that 
Congress  wlU  shortly  Ije  apprised  of  a  pro- 
posal that  adequately  addresses  the  need 
for  prompt  completion  of  a  CDIF  and  pre- 
liminary work  on  an  ETF.  I  therefore  re- 
spectfully urge  the  Subcommittee  to  give 
any  such  proposal  the  closest  possible  exam- 
ination In  order  to  ensure  that  rapid  parallel 
development  of  these  Important  aspects  Is 
being  undertaken. 

At  this  moment,  I  do  not  presume  to  know 
the  exact  amount  i^H^ropilate  for  an  FT 
1977  MHD  authorization.  My  analysis  of 
ERDA's  budget  request  has  centered  on  the 
critical  omissions  which  relate  to  the  CDIF 
and  the  ETF.  I  have,  however,  asked  ERDA 
to  furnish  a  carefully  constructed  estimate 
of  the  total  amount  that  could  be  effectively 
utUlzed  for  MHD  In  FT  1977  sans  budgetary 
constraints  Imposed  by  other  quarters  of 
the  Executive  Branch.  I  reserve  the  oppor- 
tunltv,  with  the  Subcommittee's  permission, 
to  furnish  that  Infonnatlon  the  moment  It's 
received.  I  have  also  asked  ERDA  to  outline 
Its  reprogrammlng  (capability  with  respect 
to  current  budget  authority  and  funds  on 
hand  In  order  to  elevate  the  priority  of  the 
CDIF  and  the  ETF  In  conformance  to  Public 
Law  93-404.  I  will  also  furnish  this  Informa- 
tion as  soon  as  possible. 

An  examination  of  past  expenditures  in 
MHD  research  and  development  together  with 
projections  of  future  costs  do  not  render  a 
picture  of  unreasonable  federal  outiays  In 
view  of  past  and  present  commitments  In 
space  technology,  weapons  research,  and  de- 
velopment In  other  worthy  energy  technolo- 
gies. This  fact  Is  especlaUy  clear  In  light 
of  a  recent  study  by  the  Boston  Edison  Com- 
pany which  projects  enormous  potential  sav- 
ings through  MHD.  Conversion  of  Just  five 
percent  of  America's  electric  operating  capac- 
ity  to  MHD  by  1985,  the  study  concludes. 
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would  produce  a  savings  of  8.82  million  tons 
of  coal,  or  $400  million  in  1985  alone. 

The  Subcommittee  was  responsible  In  a 
major  way  for  Initiating  a  national  program 
In  MHD  last  year.  I  respectfully  urge  the 
Subcommittee  to  continue  that  eiCart  this 
year  by  authorizing  a  budget  that  accelerates 
MHD  research  and  develcqiment  In  all  Its 
critical  aspects. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  con- 
sideration of  these  views.  Please  don't  hesi- 
tate to  contact  me  If  I  can  clarify  any  obser- 
vation or  request  I  have  made,  or  If  I  can 
be  of  service  In  any  way. 

With  best  personal  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Max  Baucus. 
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HON.  THOMAS  N.  KINDNESS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVE8 
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Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  pass- 
ing the  "Local  Public  Works  Capital 
Development  and  Investment  Act  of 
1975,"  may  have  dealt  the  fatal  blow  to 
continuation  of  the  general  revenue 
sharing  program.  If,  in  fact,  this  is  the 
case,  the  misfortune  will  have  been  un- 
intentionally assisted  by  many  State  and 
local  officials. 

When  the  House  of  Representatives 
first  passed  this  legislation  in  May  of 
1975,  it  was  aimed  at  providing  public 
ivoiks  employment  for  people  In  the  con- 
struction industay,  which  Is  suffering  an 
unemployment  rate  of  24  percent,  and 
doing  it  quickly. 

The  bill  was  sent  on  to  the  Senate, 
which  ignored  it  for  many  months  and 
finally  passed  a  bloated  version  of  the 
measure.  It  wasn^  until  Decanber  d 
last  year — 7  months  later — ^that  a 
House-Senate  conference  committee  rec- 
ommended a  "compromise"  bill  to  both 
Houses. 

The  "compromise"  Included  the  addi- 
tion of  a  title  n  provision  which  was 
devised  by  the  Senate  majority  to  pro- 
vide something  that  people  In  Washing- 
ton call  "counter-cyclical"  is  supposed  to 
mean,  roughly,  "anti-recesslwiary", 
which,  intentionally,  would  take  in  just 
about  anything  anyone  would  want  it  to 
include.  In  this  case,  it  would  mean 
setting  up  a  "mini-revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram", triggered  by  high  unemploy- 
ment in  the  State  or  locality,  provided 
national  employment  remains  above  6 
percent. 

It  is  this  part  of  the  cwnpromlse  that 
may  kill  the  general  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram, which  must  be  renewed  this  year 
if  it  Is  to  continue. 

Some  people  believe  that  killing  reve- 
nue sharing  would  be  a  good  thing.  I  be- 
lieve that  until  Federal  taxes  and  Federal 
spending  are  reduced  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  they  have  been — or  will  be — 
by  this  Congress,  revenue  sharing  is 
needed.  Of  course,  the  best  form  of  reve- 
nue sharing  would  be  to  leave  tax  dollars 
at  the  State  and  local  level  In  the  first 
place. 

Many  of  those  who  want  to  kill  revenue 
sharing  want  to  do  so  because  they  feel 
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that  the  Federal  Government  does  not 
have  enough  redtape  control  over  the 
use  of  these  fimds.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  bill  to  please  them.  In  fact,  the  funds 
In  titie  n  would  be  subject  to  less  Federal 
control  than  the  funds  in  the  gmeral 
revenue-sharing  program. 

The  countercyclical  aid  program 
would  run  for  five  calendar  quarters, 
starting  on  April  1,  1976  and  would  in- 
volve about  $1  billion.  Most  of  the  money 
will  go  to  big  cities.  This  is  called  a  job 
opportunities  program,  but  the  legisla- 
tion, which  was  written  without  hearings, 
contains  no  provisions  to  assure  that 
State  and  local  governments  will  use  the 
money  to  create  jobs. 

Thus,  at  the  urging  of  such  groups  as 
the  AFL-CIO,  the  UJB.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  and  the  National  Conference  of 
State  Legislatures,  an  extension  of  the 
5-year.  $32  billion  general  revenue- 
sharing  program  has  been  traded  for  a 
15-month,  $1  billion  countercyclical 
aid  program.  Some  of  the  advocates  of 
revenue  sharing  have  hdped  to  create  a 
convincing  excuse  for  the  opponents  of 
revenue  sliaring  to  do  nothing  to  extend 
the  program. 

Thus,  they  may  have  "traded  their  in- 
heritance for  a  mess  of  pottage." 

President  Ford  has  once  again  ex- 
ercised the  veto  in  the  Interest  of  com- 


monsense. 
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HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

or  lOBSouu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18.  1976 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  edi- 
torial which  follows  is  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  Thursday  Frt>ruary  12. 
1976.  It  describes  the  problem  which  con- 
fronts many  of  us.  We  simply  cannot 
find  a  artierent  message  in  the  foreign 
policy  statements  and  acticms  of  the  Ford 
administrati<Hi. 

The  arUcde  follows: 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  12, 19761 
Review  and  Outiook 

PSTCHXDKUC   FOEKZGN   POUCT 

President  Ford  opened  his  day  Monday  at 
breakfast  with  reporters,  comidalnlng  that 
the  members  of  Congress  'lost  their  guts"  In 
refusing  covert  funds  for  Angola.  "I  think 
they  wUl  live  to  regret  It." 

The  President  closed  the  day  with  a  speech 
to  a  military  affairs  group,  presumably  re- 
sponding to  Ronald  Reagan's  remark  that  It 
might  be  a  good  Idea  not  to  bargain  away 
the  UjS.  cruise  missile.  Mr.  Ford  complained 
about  'warming  over  the  old  rhetoric  of  the 
Cold  War."  He  warned  against  "fast  and  fancy 
gunplay  with  weapons  that  can  destroy  most 
of  the  human  race." 

The  President  and  his  foreign  policy  ad- 
visers wonder  why  their  message  Isn't  getting 
through. 

The  psychedelic  Image  the  President  pro- 
jected Monday  has  become  a  hallmark — ^the 
hallmark— of  the  foreign  policy  he  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  Kissinger  have  recentiy  been 
conducting.  They  complain  that  Congress 
fire  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  annoying 
Congress  with  Ws  requests  for  funds.  They 
won't  give  them  funds  for  defense,  but  they 
publicly  say  they're  enthusiastic  about  Daniel 
P.  Moynlhan  at  the  United  Nations,  but 
someone  James  Reston  believes  teUs  him  that 
privately  they  "deplore"  him. 
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The  President  goes  to  HelslnU.  defending 
a  document  officially  recognizing  Soviet 
gains  In  World  War  II  as  promoting  a  bit 
more  individual  freedom  In  the  Soviet  bloc. 
But  h»  refuses  to  receive  Alexander  Sol- 
zhenltsyn  at  the  White  House.  In  reply  to 
questions  about  whether  the  Soviets  are 
complying  with  the  first  strategic  arms  agree- 
ments, the  Secretary  hurls  charges  of  'Irre- 
sponsibility" and  "demagogy."  The  first  per- 
son to  raise  the  questions  was  the  Presi- 
dent's friend  and  personal  adviser  Melvln 
Laird. 

Secretary  Kissinger  tours  Europe  to  warn 
our  allies  against  treating  with  their  domes- 
tic Communist  parties.  It  would  be  a  disas- 
ter, he  warns.  If  the  Italian  government  got 
too  friendly  with  Communist  leader  Enrico 
Berllnguer.  Then  Mr.  Kissinger  Jets  off  to 
Moscow  to  deal  with  Communist  leader 
Leonid  Brezhnev,  and  the  following  events 
transpire: 

Mr.  Brezhnev  and  Mr.  Kissinger  appear 
before  reporters,  and  someone  asks  whether 
Angola  will  be  discussed.  Mr.  Brezhnev  says 
no  and  Mr.  Kissinger  says  yes.  Mr.  Brezhnev 
says.  "You'll  discuss  It  with  Sonnenfeldt. 
That  will  Insure  complete  agreement."  State 
Department  Counselor  Helmut  Sonnenfeldt 
Is  Mr.  Kissinger's  top  aide  on  Russia  and 
strategic  arms. 

During  the  negotiations.  Mr.  Brezhnev 
suddenly  asks  for  Mr.  Sonnenfeldfs  wrist- 
watch.  He  appropriates  the  gold  Omega 
watch,  returning  his  own  aluminum  pocket 
watch.  When  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  protests.  Mr. 
Brezhnev  produces  a  stainless  steel  watch, 
and  for  good  measure  throws  In  a  promise 
to  exchange  w^atches  again  sometime  in  the 
future.  On  the  way  back  from  Moscow,  some- 
one on  the  Kissinger  plane  tells  reporters  this 
story  to  prove  what  a  Jolly  good  fellow  Mr. 
Brezhnev  is. 

In  private  Mr  Kissinger  frequently  com- 
plains that  all  of  Western  civilization  Is 
confused,  has  lost  its  will  and  is  In  a  state 
of  decline.  Congress  hampers  an  effective 
foreign  policy  at  home,  and  the  politics  of 
our  allies  are  even  worse.  There  is  of  course 
some  Justice  in  these  complaints,  and  even 
In  this  assessment  of  the  West.  But  especially 
given  the  past  volatility  of  American  atti- 
tudes toward  foreign  policy.  It  Is  far  too 
early  to  conclude  that  the  recent  decline 
could  not  be  reversed  by  coherent  leader- 
ship. And  considering  the  leadership  image 
Washington  now  projects,  who  can  blame 
Congress,  our  allies  and  the  American  people 
for  their  confusion? 

Now.  we  would  hope  that  forging  a  coher- 
ent image  In  Washington  would  not  neces- 
sarily involve  some  kind  of  "hate  Russia" 
campaign.  Doubtless  the  right  policy  is  a 
combination  of  carrot  and  stick.  For  ex- 
ample, while  we  see  nothing  wrong  with 
some  financial  aid  to  antl-Cooununlsts  In 
Angola,  that  nation  Is  Important  far  leaa  In 
itself  than  In  the  context  of  oxir  central  rela- 
tionship with  Russia.  It  Is  in  that  context 
that  the  chief  U.S.  reaction  should  come: 
Stop  visiting  Moscow  to  banter  with  Brezh- 
nev, publicly  cut  off  a  few  technology  con- 
tracts, and  tell  Congress  that  since  the  Rus- 
sians are  behaving  badly  we  need  more 
money  not  for  Angola  but  for  the  Pentagon. 

Until  a  coherent  message  comes  from 
Washington.  Congress,  our  allies  and  the 
people  canrot  be  expected  to  respond.  A 
policy  of  Cold  War  they  could  understand.  A 
policy  of  appeasement  they  could  under- 
stand. A  sensible  carrot  and  stick,  in  our 
opinion,  they  would  understand  well.  But 
who  can  understand  a  policy  of  bombarding 
them  with  psychedelic  Images  and  then  com- 
plaining that  their  minds  are  addled  and 
their  will  is  sapped? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FORD'S  MEDICARE  FRAUD 


HON.  JAMES  C.  GORMAN 


or   CALirOBNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1976 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
February  9-11.  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee held  a  series  of  hearings  on  President 
Ford's  medicare  proposal. 

Seldom  has  a  congressional  committee 
received  such  strong  and  universal  testi- 
mony against  a  legislative  proposal.  All  of 
the  witnesses  testified  in  opposition  to 
the  President's  proposal,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  administration  itself. 

Under  his  medicare  proposal,  Presi- 
dent Ford  would  substantially  increase 
the  patient's  out-of-pocket  expenses  for 
acute  care  with  some  "catastrophic"  lim- 
its on  personal  liability  and  to  arbitrarily 
limit  providers'  reimbursement. 

The  medicare  patient  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay.  beyond  the  hospital  care 
deductible  of  $104,  10  percent  of  all  hos- 
pital and  skilled  nursing  charges  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $500  a  year.  This  provision 
would  replace  the  current  cost-sharing 
structure  under  which  the  patient  pays 
the  $104  deductible  for  the  first  60  days 
of  hospital  care,  and  if  in  the  unusual 
situation  of  requiring  extended  treat- 
ment, the  patient  jMiys  a  relatively  rea- 
sonable daily  copayment  for  the  dura- 
tion of  covered  days.  A  very  small  num- 
ber of  hospital  insurance  enroUees  have 
hospital  stays  in  excess  of  75  days,  that 
is,  the  point  at  which  they  would  now 
have  to  pay  $500  or  more  for  care. 

The  President  would  also  have  us  in- 
crease the  cost  of  the  medical  Insurance 
by  immediately  boosting  the  part  B  de- 
ductible by  28  percent,  from  $60  to  $77. 
and  authorizing  future  automatic  in- 
creases related  to  social  security  cost-of- 
living  increases.  In  addition,  he  would 
have  the  patient  begin  to  pay  10  percent 
of  the  charges  for  hospital-based  physi- 
cian services.  Patients  would  have  to 
pay  these  new  costs  on  top  of  the  exist- 
ing coinsurance  of  20  percent  of  "reason- 
able" charges  up  to  a  personal  liability 
of  $250  a  year.  Currently,  a  patient  would 
need  total  physician  bills  of  $1,010  to 
benefit  under  the  President's  $250  pro- 
posed ceiling. 

For  the  medicare  providers,  he  seeks  to 
Impose  arbitrary  and  artificial  limits  on 
Increases  in  reimbursable  charges  of  7 
percent  for  hospitals  and  4  percent  for 
physicians. 

In  response  to  the  President's  overall 
proposal  Mr.  Bert  Seidman  of  the  AFE,- 
ClOsald: 

The  President  stated  In  his  SUte  of  the 
Union  Message  that  3  million  persons  would 
receive  benefits  under  his  catastrophic  health 
plan  for  Medicare.  What  the  President  didn't 
say  was  that  under  existing  law  only  a 
miniscule  proportion  of  the  roughly  25  mil- 
lion beneficiaries  would  benefit  from  his 
plan.  For  example,  perhaps  60.000  benefici- 
aries would  reach  the  eligibility  limits  for 
his  hospital  catastrophic  plan.  What  his  pro- 
posal would  do  Is  increase  the  cost  burdens 
on  the  elderly  and  disabled  to  such  an  extent 
that  3  mUllon  of  them  would  be  eligible.  In 
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other  words,  the  President's  plan  creates  the 
catastrophes  for  his  catastrophic  program. 

Similarly,  the  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  Mr. 
Nelson  H.  Cruikshank,  testified: 

It  has  long  been  my  conviction  that  the 
real  measure  of  the  value  of  Insurance  is  by 
how  well  it  covers  what  happens  to  most 
people.  By  this  measure,  the  Ford  proposal 
comes  close  to  zero. 

Although  the  need  to  control  health 
care  costs  is  well  known,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  of  a  more  crude  and  unrealis- 
tic proposal  for  doing  so  than  that  sug- 
gested by  President  Ford. 

From  the  health  providers'  perspec- 
tive, Mr.  John  A.  McMahon.  president  of 
the  American  Hospital  Association,  sum- 
marily rejected  the  medicare  proposal, 
claiming : 

The  President's  proposal,  if  enacted,  would 
threaten  the  continued  viability  of  the  na- 
tion s  hospitals  and,  in  fact,  would  Impair 
health  care  delivery. 

The  American  Medical  Association, 
represented  by  Dr.  Raymond  T.  Holden, 
Chairman  of  its  Board  of  Trustees, 
stated: 

.  .  .  the  proposed  changes  would  not  only 
be  Impractical,  but  woiUd  also  be  Inherently 
unfair  to  all  parties  concerned.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  unfairness  .  .  .  would  be  espe- 
cially hard  upon  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
Medicare  program. 

Dr.  Holden  later  elaborated: 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  Impose  such  arbitrary 
limits  on  only  one  segment  of  the  economy 
and  then  to  expect  a  continuation  of  bene- 
ficiary satisfaction  for  having  benefits  paid 
by  Medicare  (as  promised  by  the  program)  is 
naive.  The  health  care  sector  of  our  society 
cannot  operate  in  a  vacuum.  It  is  subject  to 
the  same  costs  of  living  and  costs  of  doing 
business  as  is  any  other  segment  of  society. 
It  cannot  be  expected  to  provide  high  qual- 
ity care  while  having  reimbursement  limited 
to  unrealistic  levels. 

With  actual  increases  in  the  providers' 
costs  expected  to  exceed  these  4-  and  7- 
percent  limits  because  of  such  expenses 
as  malpractice  insurance  premiums  and 
employee  salaries,  the  probable  result  is 
that  hospitals  will  pass  on  larger  rate 
increases  to  nonmedicare  patients  and 
physicians  will  surcharge  the  patients. 

There  is  particular  concern  that  the 
President's  recognition  of  only  4-percent 
annual  increases  in  physicians'  reimburs- 
able fees  will  dramatically  worsen  the 
already  declining  percentage  of  medicare 
claims  submitted  under  the  assignment 
billing  method. 

Currently,  a  physician  may  assign  his 
medicare  claim  and  accept  the  calculated 
"reasonable"  charge  as  full  payment  or 
directly  bill  the  patient  and  charge  above 
the  "reasonable"  amount.  When  the  pa- 
tient is  billed  directly,  he  must  pay  the 
difference  between  total  charges  and  the 
"reasonable"  amoimt  as  well  as  the  usual 
20-percent  coinsurance.  As  a  result,  it  is 
not  unusual  for  the  patient  to  pay,  in 
effect,  a  coinsurance  as  high  as  30  or  40 
percent. 

The  steady  decline  in  the  acceptance 
of  assignment  billing,  now  less  than  52 
percent  of  all  medicare  claims,  has  been  a 
major  shortcoming  of  the  program's  cov- 
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erage  and  a  source  of  deepening  bene- 
ficiary dissatisfaction. 

I  concur  with  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Robert  M.  Ball,  the  former  Commissioner 
of  Social  Security  under  whom  the 
medicare  program  was  Implemented: 

I  believe  It  would  be  desirable  to  add  cata- 
Btropblc  protection  to  the  Medicare  program 
and  pay  the  full  bills  of  those  who  have  the 
largest  expenses.  Although  the  change  affects 
relatively  few  people,  catastrophic  Insurance 
guaranteeing  that  no  one  had  to  pay  more 
than  (500  a  year  under  Part  A  of  Medicare, 
or  t250  a  year  in  Part  B  of  Medicare  Is  a 
desirable  addition  to  the  program  and.  In  my 
opinion,  should  be  enacted. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  necessary, 
however,  to  take  the  bad  with  the  good.  The 
other  .  .  .  proposals  which  the  President 
makes  seem  to  me  unsound  and  unwise,  and 
together  constitute  a  major  decrease  in  the 
protection  which  Medicare  beneficiaries  now 
enjoy. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  this  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  public's  response  to  the 
President's  medicare  proposal  with  a 
perceptive  editorial  on  the  President's 
health  policies  from  the  February  6. 1976, 
Los  Angeles  Times: 

HEALTH  CARE  IS  SICK 

The  two  government  programs,  Medicare 
and  Medicaid,  that  provide  health  care  for 
50  million  aged  and  poor  Americans  are  as 
expensive  as  they  ^re  Imperfect. 

President  Feed's  proposed  revisions  hold 
out  the  promise  of  Increased  health  protec- 
tion and  equity  in  the  distribution  of  bil- 
lions of  federal  dollars. 

There  Is  some  truth  to  his  promise,  but 
also  cynicism  and  callousness.  Ford  wants  to 
save  money,  and  would  by  shifting  the  finan- 
cial burden  to  citizens  least  able  to  pay.  That 
Is  bad  politics  and  bad  leadership. 

Ford  should  addresb  the  rising  cost  of 
health  care.  For  him  to  stop  at  that — ^without 
addressing  the  quality  of  service  and  the 
unmet  needs — is  a  sham. 

With  Medicare,  for  example,  Pord  proposes 
to  give  the  aged  and  disabled  in  the  pro- 
gram what  he  calls  "catastrophic"  protec- 
tion. Medicare  participants  would  pay  $500 
maximiun  a  year  for  ho^ital  costs. 

The  principal  Is  sound  and  decent,  but  the 
proposal  would  hurt  more  than  it  would  help. 

As  Medicare  now  works,  a  patient  would 
have  to  be  hospitalized  for  more  than  76  days 
to  be  liable  for  the  $500.  The  average  hos- 
pital stay  currently  is  12  days.  A  Medicare 
beneficiary  now  pays  $104  until  the  61st  day 
of  hospittillzatlon.  For  days  61  through  90. 
the  dally  cost  is  $26. 

According  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
subcommittee  of  health.  Ford's  "cata- 
strophic" protection  would  Increase  benefits 
for  one-half  of  one  percent  of  Medicare  par- 
ticipants. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  message,  the 
President  said  that  few  Americans  can  afford 
to  pay  medical  bills  resulting  from  cata- 
strophic illnesses.  "We  must  eliminate  this 
fear  from  every  family."  he  said.  The  Medi- 
care proposal  is  a  crawl  rather  than  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

Another  aspect  of  the  Medicare  proposal 
would  limit  hospital  cost  increases  to  7%  and 
doctors'  fee  Increases  to  4%  for  health-care 
providers  reimbursed  by  the  program. 

The  federal  government  might  as  well  wave 
a  magic  wand.  Hospitals  either  will  refuse 
Medicare  patients  or.  more  likely,  pass  along 
the  rest  of  the  cost  to  private  patients.  Doc- 
tors can  bill  patients  directly.  That  means 
patients  will  have  to  pay  what  Medicare 
won't  pay.  The  federal  government  may  save 
money,  but  beal^-care  coets  won't  be  con- 
trolled. 
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The  health  of  all  Americans  Is  a  national 
responsibility.  The  very  existence  of  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  were  the  first  steps  toward 
meeting  the  responsibility. 

Instead  of  Improving  and  building  on  these 
programs — toward  national  health  Insur- 
ance— Ford  would  reduce  federal  respon- 
sibility. That  won't  do. 

As  a  result  of  national  economic  condi- 
tions, too  many  Americans  can't  afford 
health  care.  Only  the  federal  government, 
with  Its  resources  and  taxing  ability,  can 
ensure  that  every  citizen  has  the  chance 
for  adequate  health  care. 

Medicaid,  the  federal-state  program  pro- 
viding health  services  for  the  poor.  Is  one  of 
16  federal  health  programs  that  Ford  would 
consolidate  Into  one  bloc  grant.  The  Idea  is 
to  give  states  the  flexibility  to  meet  their 
resfkective  health  needs. 

Currently,  states  pay  up  to  60%  of  the 
Medicaid  cost  (In  California,  the  program  Is 
known  as  Medl-Cal),  with  the  level  of  fed- 
eral aid  based  on  per-caplta  income.  That 
means  rich.  Industrial  states — California 
and  New  York,  for  example — get  more  money 
than  poor,  rural  states. 

Ford  would  redistribute  federal  funds  on 
the  basis  of  per-caplta  Income,  taxing  effort 
and  low-income  population.  That  would  be 
a  more  equitable  formula.  But  aU  the  ele- 
ments of  his  proposal  don't  add  up  to  more 
equity. 

The  states,  for  example,  would  not  have  to 
contribute  to  Medicaid.  That  Invites  cut- 
backs. State  governments,  already  hard 
pressed  for  money,  have  begun  to  limit  Med- 
icaid services  and  eligibility. 

High  unemployment  translates  into  higher 
welfare  rolls  and  more  Medicaid  patients.  The 
problems  resulting  in  Increased  Medicaid 
costs  are  not  caused  by  the  states,  and  can't 
be  solved  by  the  states. 

Ford's  proposal  Is  designed  to  limit  the 
federal  government's  financial  responsibility 
for  the  health  care  of  the  poor.  Rather  than 
reduce  Its  commitment,  the  federal  govern- 
ment might  Instead  assume  the  states'  fi- 
nancial commitment.  That  woTild  truly  en- 
sure equity. 

The  Medicaid  program  Is  not  a  model  of 
equity.  Under  federal  law,  those  eligible  for 
welfare  are  eligible  for  Medicaid.  The  states 
set  welfare  benefits  and,  so,  Medicaid  bene- 
fits and  eligibility  standards  vary  from  state 
to  state. 

A  few  states  provide  more  than  the  re- 
quired minimum.  California  and  New  York, 
for  example,  would  get  less  federal  aid  under 
Ford's  proposal.  They  would  be  penalized 
because  they  are  rich  and  generous. 

The  nation's  welfare  system  needs  reform, 
an  Issue  Ford  Ignores.  But  his  Medicaid  plan 
would  only  compound  the  Injustice  and  Ir- 
rationality of  welfare. 

One  reason  for  the  enactment  of  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  In  1965  v«ras  the  falliu-e 
of  the  states  to  meet  health  needs  of  the 
aged  and  poor.  Ford's  proposals  would  be  a 
step  backward. 


REDUCING  OUR  ENERGY  DEMAND 


HON.  SHIRLEY  N.  PETTIS 

OF  CAUFOSNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18,  1976 

Mrs.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
Americans  do  not  realize  how  much 
energy  Is  consumed  for  "their  conven- 
ience." Most  of  us  take  for  granted  such 
convenience  items  as  instant  coffee  and 
tea,  precooked  and  frozen  foods,  or 
color-fast  textiles.  All  of  these  Items  re- 
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quire  a  tremendous  amount  of  energy  to 
be  produced. 

Additionally,  in  our  modem  times,  we 
appear  to  have  adopted  a  "throw-away" 
attitude.  Durability  and  quality  have 
been  substituted  with  a  belief  that  ar- 
ticles can  be  discarded  and  replaced 
cheaply.  Although  the  fad  of  recycling 
cans,  bottles,  and  newspapers  was  at  its 
peak  a  few  years  ago.  I  suspect  that  most 
Americans  have  gone  back  to  earlier 
times  of  simply  throwing  these  materials 
in  the  garbage  heap. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whether  or  not  most  of 
us  would  like  to  believe  it,  we  are  still 
in  an  "energy  crisis."  Taking  steps  to 
reduce  our  energy  demand  is,  or  should 
be.  a  very  important  part  of  our  dally 
lives. 

For  this  reason.  I  would  like  to  call  to 
my  colleagues'  attention  the  following 
article  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times.  It  provides  some  rather  interest- 
ing ideas  on  how  we  can  reduce  our 
energy  demand,  and  Is  well  worth  the 
reading. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  12,  19761 
Reducing  the  Energy  Deicand 
(By  R.  Stephen  Berry) 

Chicago. — While  indxistry  and  government 
search  for  ways  to  increase  energy  supply, 
policies  for  reducing  energy  demand  lag 
sadly.  Our  reluctance  arises  partly  from  fear 
of  the  consequences  of  reduced  energy  use, 
which  is  due  in  turn  to  a  lack  of  under- 
standing of  how  reductions  in  energy  demand 
can  be  achieved. 

Whether  we  contemplate  complete  inde- 
pendence of  Imported  oU  or  a  more  balanced 
way  of  responding  to  energy  scarcity,  re- 
ducing energy  demand  must  be  part  of  our 
energy  program.  Higher  fuel  prices  alone 
make  this  a  logical  necessity,  even  with  new 
energy  sources.  . 

Energy  from  new  sources  will  cost  more 
than  what  we  formerly  paid  for  oil  or  what 
we  now  pay  for  energy  from  coal  and  natural 
gas.  The  policy  question  Is  not  whether  per- 
caplta  energy  demand  will  diminish — It  will. 
The  questions  are  how  might  we  reduce 
energy  demand,  how  our  choices  wUl  affect 
the  way  we  all  live,  and  whether  some  options 
deserve   extra   stimulation   by  government. 

We  can  Identify  and  evaluate  long  lists 
of  possibilities  for  energy  savings  using  a 
tool  called  an  engineering  production  func- 
tion or  more  generally,  energy  analysis.  This 
tells  us  how  our  energy  requirements — and 
all  other  resource  requirements — ^would 
change  if  we  switched  from  one  practice  to 
another. 

We  now  know  one  fact  for  sure:  No  single 
change  will  make  a  very  large  dent  In  the 
so-caUed  national  energy  budget — that  Is. 
the  annual  total  consumption  of  primary 
energy  (fossil  and  nuclear  fuel  and  hydro- 
electric energy).  The  aggregated  data  are 
compUed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  In 
Its  censuses  of  manufacturers,  mineral  in- 
dttstnes  and  the  general  population. 

We  get  a  feeling  for  the  largest  possible 
effect  an  alteration  could  have.  If  pushed 
to  Its  theoretical  limit,  by  evaluating  the 
example  of  doubling  the  average  number  of 
passengers  In  automobiles  from  1.5  to  3. 

This  Is  illustrative  because  transportation 
is  such  a  large  factor  in  the  national  energy 
budget — about  25  per  cent — with  passenger 
automobiles  contributing  about  half  of  that. 
Doubling  the  load  would  reduce  the  total 
budget  by  Just  over  6  percent.  This  then 
would  represent  a  large  reduction  in  the 
budget,  probably  more  than  we  dare  expect 
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from  a  single  change  Doubling  the  average 
gasoline  mileage  would  accomplish  the  same 
saving,  so  long  as  we  use  cars  as  we  do  now. 
This  coiild  happen,  but  only  over  the  ten 
years  required  to  retire  the  present  fleet. 

Fortunately,  there  are  many  other  ways 
to  reduce  energy  demand.  Recycling  all  the 
steel  cans  used  each  year  would  save  nearly 
0.15  percent  of  the  budget — not  much,  It 
seems,  until  we  translate  that  saving  Into 
eight  500-megawatt  power  plants  that  we 
would  not  need  (based  on  the  estimated  1975 
national  energy  budget). 

Recycling  all  the  paper  used  each  year 
could,  in  principle,  save  about  0.3  percent 
of  the  budget  annually,  equivalent  to  sixteen 
500-megawatt  plants.  Recycling  all  the  cars 
retired  each  year  would  reduce  the  budget 
almost  twice  that  much,  about  0.56  percent. 
And  these  figures  include  the  energy  re- 
quired to  collect  and  reprocess  the  used 
materials.  Recycling  plastics  could  offer 
Blgnlflcant  savings,  but  only  If  each  lelnd  of 
plastic  l8  separated  from  the  rest — and  the 
technology  to  do  this  Is  only  now  being 
developed. 

Occasionally  recycling  Is  not  a  useful  way 
to  reduce  energy  demand.  Glass  containers 
offer  significant  savings  by  reuse,  but  only 
small  payoffs  by  recycling.  Figures  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  Imply  that  reusing  all 
the  glass  bottles  and  Jars  In  America  about 
six  times  would  reduce  the  national  energy 
budget  about  0.2  percent,  equivalent  to  nine 
power  plants. 

But  recycling  those  glass  containers  would 
save  only  the  energy  required  to  make  the 
caustic  soda  used  In  manufacture  of  new 
glass,  netting  only  about  one-tenth  as  much. 
Recycling  glass  might  be  a  good  thing,  but 
not  because  of  Its  Impact  on  the  budget. 

By  maUng  manufactured  goods  last  longer, 
we  can  reduce  energy  demand.  In  the  un- 
likely event  that  we  make  the  average  car 
last  three  times  the  present  10-year  average, 
we  would  reduce  the  budget  by  about  1.1 
percent  (after  Including  the  energy  required 
for  replacement  parts),  equivalent  to  about 
46   500-megawatt  power  plants. 

We  can  reduce  the  demand  for  primary 
fuels  by  using  waste  paper  and  plastic  (but 
not  polyvinyl  chloride)  In  place  of  coal  or 
oil,  as  fuel.  After  all,  paper  and  plastic,  like 
coal  and  oU,  contain  trapped  solar  energy 
that  can  be  released  by  combustion.  If  we 
iised  all  our  waste  paper  and  plastic  as  fuel 
to  generate  heat  and  power,  we  would  dimin- 
ish the  budget  by  about  0.28  percent.  More 
Important,  this  substitution  could  supply  al- 
most 3  percent  of  the  budget. 

If  all  the  cement  In  the  United  States  were 
made  by  the  dry  process.  Instead  of  some  by 
dry  and  some  by  the  wet  process,  the  net 
reduction  In  the  budget  would  be  0.12  per- 
cent. This  change  Is  feasible  but  exemplifies 
the  problem  of  a  long  phase-out  time  that 
retards  the  change-over. 

Supplying  water  would  demand  more 
energy.  To  compensate  declining  availability, 
we  should  reduce  demand,  use  more  energy- 
Intensive  processes  to  obtain  "new"  water 
and  rexise  that  water  more  than  before.  Pro- 
viding for  our  water  needs  now  requires 
about  4  percent  of  the  budget.  If  we  ar« 
forced  to  desalinate  on  a  large  scale,  supply- 
ing water  will  become  one  of  the  energy- 
Intensive  sectors  of  the  economy,  demand- 
ing 10  percent  <»'  more  of  the  budget. 

Thus,  apart  from  problem  sectors  such  as 
water,  we  see  many  areas  where  energy  sav- 
ings could  be  made,  and  the  upper  limits  to 
the  savings  that  could  be  achieved.  Most  are 
tenths  of  a  percent  of  the  budget.  But  we 
are  finding  hundreds  of  such  savings  In  all 
the  major  energy-using  sectors.  And  a  100 
tenths  of  a  percent  Is  10  percent.  In  other 
words.  It  Is  within  our  grasp  to  achieve  a 
significant  reduction  In  energy  demand, 
easily  more  than  10  percent  of  the  national 
energy  budget,  by  small  adjustments  that 
only  slightly  affect  our  way  of  living. 
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THE  TAX  REDUCTION  THAT  WASN'T 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ARMSTRONG 

or    COLOKADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  IS.  1976 

Mr.  ARAiSTRONO.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
all  the  hue  and  cry  about  tax  reductions 
and  the  jockeying  for  position  between 
the  President  and  Congress,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  a  disturbing  fact.  A  large 
number  of  Coloradans  are  still  facing  in- 
creased personal  income  taxes — and 
after  the  blizzard  of  press  releases  and 
media  coverage,  they  want  to  know  why. 
I  tliink  the  following  letter  from  a  con- 
stituent outlines  the  problems  facing 
middle  Americans  across  the  country. 
These  are  the  people  who  pay  for  Gtov- 
emment,  who  pay  for  social  programs 
many  of  them  cannot  use,  who  are  dis- 
mayed and  disapix)inted  by  the  sky- 
rocketing cost  of  Government. 

When  they  get  raises  to  combat  infla- 
tion, the  Government  takes  a  bigger  bite 
from  their  paycheck,  thanks  to  the  grad- 
uated income  tax,  and  unless  they  receive 
really  substantial  pay  increases,  they  are 
worse  off  this  year  than  last. 

So  I  would  like  to  commend  this 
thought-provoking  letter  to  your  atten- 
tion: 

Enclewooo,  Colo., 

February  3.  197$. 
Mr.  William  Asmstrong, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Armstrong:  This  is  the  first  time 
I  have  ever  been  compelled  to  write  my  Con- 
gressman, but  I  am  so  shocked  at  what  has 
been  happening  to  my  family  this  past  year 
that  I  felt  I  must  share  it  with  you. 

My  husband  Is  employed  by  and 

I  am  employed  by here  In  Denver. 

Last  year  our  combined  mcome  was  $24,698 
and  we  had  to  pay  an  additional  V201.00  In- 
come tax  to  the  Federal  Government.  This, 
after  the  normal  payroll  deductions  of  some 
»4.000.00.  The  $24,698  Is  no  great  shakes  In 
this  area,  because,  as  you  well  know,  "It  Is  a 
privilege  to  live  In  Denver"  as  one  of  our 
newspapers  tells  us  everyday,  but  It  Is  also 
very  expensive  to  live  In  Denver. 

Now  the  shocker.  Last  night  we  did  our 
Income  tax  for  1975.  In  1975  our  combined 
Income  was  $25,526  or  an  Increase  of  $828. 
However,  this  year  we  owed  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  (In  addition  to  some  $4,000  already 
paid)  $484.00.  This  In  a  year  of  reduced  (or 
so  we  were  led  to  believe)  taxes.  I  do  not 
understand  It.  More  than  half  of  our  In- 
creased salaries  was  taken  by  taxes.  Our  prop- 
erty tax  was  Increased  $150.00.  There  were 
several  utility  Increases  In  this  past  year  plus 
the  normal  cost  of  living  which  encompassed 
us  all.  In  other  words,  the  Increase  In  salary 
which  we  thought  we  had  received  had  been 
consumed  and  we  more  than  likely  have 
fallen  behind. 

My  daughter  Is  In  her  first  year  at  the 
University  of  Northern  Colorado.  When  our 
children  were  very  small,  we  took  out  an 
endowment  policy  on  both  of  them  for  their 
education.  It  wasn't  very  much,  but  it  was 
all  we  could  afford  at  the  time,  with  con- 
stantly rising  college  costs,  now,  18  years 
later,  we  have  enough  to  see  them  through 
one  year.  So  we  applied  for  financial  assist- 
ance. We  were  declined  for  Federal.  State  and 
work  study  on  the  grounds  that  "we  make 
too  much  money."  My  daughter  brought 
home  a  book  from  the  financial  aid  office  on 
scholarships  which  was  about  1"  thick.  In 
this  entire  book  there  wu  one  she  could 
apply  for  and  that  wasn't  until  her  Junior 
year.  Her  assessment  of  the  book  was  that 
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If  her  father  was  dead  or  her  name  was 
Oonzales  we  could  probably  get  some  aid. 
One  friend  of  mine  suggested  we  apply  for  a 
loan  and  then  simply  renlg  (sic)  on  It  as  most 
people  do. 

My  son  wUl  be  entering  college  this  quarter 
(In  fact  he  has  been  at  the  local  community 
coUege  nights  while  finishing  his  high 
school  since  the  first  of  the  year) .  I  do  not 
believe  that  having  two  of  them  In  school  at 
one  time  will  assist  u«  any  with  financial  aid. 
He  will  go  to  school  two  years  here  In  Colo- 
rado, but  will  have  to  go  to  the  University 
of  Arizona  to  get  his  degree  In  his  chosen 
field.  This  coat  will  be  staggering  since  we  are 
out  of  state  (It  looks  now  like  $4,000  per 
year). 

Mr.  Armstrong,  I  am  very  discouraged  with 
this  whole  thing.  Please  dont  tell  me  to  ar- 
range to  pre-pay  most  of  my  taxes,  or  seek 
personal  loans  for  education.  I  know  this 
stuff.  It  would  be  like  putting  a  band-aid  on 
a  cancer.  My  feelings  at  this  time  are  to 
quit  my  Job,  have  my  husband  disappear 
and  go  on  welfare  and  aid  to  dependent 
children.  Then  we  could  get  all  the  help  we 
need.  I  guess  the  climax  of  this  whole 
ridiculous  thing  came  a  few  dajrs  ago  when 
I  was  In  line  at  the  grocery  store  with  ham- 
berger  (sic)  and  hot  dogs  In  my  basket  and 
the  lady  In  front  of  me  had  gorgeous  steak 
and  was  paying  for  them  with  food  stamps. 
Tour  advice  and  councU  (sic)  at  this  time 
would  be  greatly  appreciated. 
RespectfuUy, 


CUBAN  INTERVENTION  IN  ANGOLA 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18.  1976 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many  of  us 
who  opposed  the  Senate  amendment  to 
cut  off  aid  to  pro-Western  forces  in 
Angola  had  predicted,  we  have  in  recent 
weeks  seen  the  Angola  nation  fall  to 
pro-Communist  forces. 

To  a  large  degree,  the  pro-Communist 
successes  in  Angola  depended  on  Cuban 
military  forces,  which  now  number  ap' 
proximately  12,000  in  that  African 
nation. 

These  Cuban  troops  not  only  partici- 
pated in  the  fighting  there,  but  actually 
waged  a  number  of  the  battles. 

In  that  connection,  I  recommend  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  an  article  by  Don  Oberdorfer 
from  this  morning's  Washington  Post 
Mr.  Oberdorfer  expresses  a  concern 
shared  by  many  of  us  over  the  growing 
possibility  that  the  Angola  Cuban  mili- 
tary force  might  now  be  used  elsewhere 
in  Africa,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  complete  text  of  Mr.  Oberdorfer's 
article  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  18,  19761 

Cuban  Intervention   in   Angola  Intucttxs 

World  Capitals 

(By  Don  Oberdorfer) 

Early  last  September  five  merchant  Ship* 
loaded  with  Cuban  troops,  weapons  and  am- 
munition sailed  from  Cuban  ports  on  a  6,000- 
mlle  voyage  across  the  equatorial  Atlantic  to 
the  continent  of  Africa.  Their  mission :  to  tip 
the  scales  of  civil  war  In  Angola. 

Three  weeks  later,  around  the  first  of  Octo- 
ber, some  of  the  ships  arrived  In  the  old 
coffee  port  of  Porto  Ambolm  south  of  the 
Angolan  capital.  Others  landed  at  the  Con- 
golese  port  of  Polnte  Noire  to  the  north. 
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About  the  same  time  Cubana  MrUnrm  planes 
began  ferrying  Cuban  army  '^ohinteers" 
across  the  Atlantic  on  their  way  to  battle  in 
Angola. 

By  the  end  of  October  at  least  4.000  Cuban 
troops  bad  landed  or  were  on  their  way  In  a 
steady  stream  of  ships  and  planes,  according 
to  U.S.  estimates.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the 
number  had  grown  to  7,800.  Last  week  the 
Cuban  troop  commitment  to  Angolft— no 
longer  growing  but  not  yet  tllmlnlwhing 
eltber — was  estimated  at  12,000  men,  about 
one-eighth  of  Cuba's  standing  army. 

The  Cuban  Intervention,  which  turned  the 
tide  of  battle  In  Ang(da,  Is  an  extraordinary 
event  In  post-war  history.  There  Is  little 
precedent  for  It  In  the  past  behavior  of  either 
Latin  American  or  Communist  countries. 
Some  believe  It  will  turn  out  to  be  an  Iso- 
lated episode,  while  others  believe  It  will  be- 
gin a  new  phase  In  the  cold  war.  Seldom  has 
a  military  operation  Involving  a  Ilmlt4y1  num- 
ber of  regular  troops  raised  so  many  ques- 
tions In  world  c£4>ltals  about  motive.  Inten- 
tions and  potential  consequences. 

Until  recent  weeks  the  circumstances  and 
significance  of  the  Cuban  Intervention  was 
overshadovred  In  this  country  by  the  bruising 
debate  between  the  executive  branch  and 
Congress  on  Angolan  aid.  Moreover,  President 
Ford  and  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kissin- 
ger placed  most  of  their  emphasis  on  con- 
demning the  Soviet  Union  with  lesser  em- 
phasis on  the  Cuban  "proxy  army." 

Though  the  Soviet  role  In  supplying  mili- 
tary equipment  and  some  troop  transpcKta- 
tlon  remains  important,  there  is  growing  at- 
tention In  Washington  to  the  role  of  the 
Cubans.  State  Department  officials  In  the 
Latin  American  field  now  argue  that  the 
imeptus  for  the  Angolan  Intervention  came 
more  from  Cuba  than  from  Russia.  Kissinger 
is  reported  to  accept  this  view  In  private. 

The  theory  of  Cuban  initiative  Is  backed  up 
by  a  report  that  a  mission  from  the  Moscow- 
oriented  MPLA  (Popular  Movement  for  the 
Liberation  of  Angola)  was  given  a  chilly  re- 
ception In  the  Soviet  capital  last  June  In  Its 
search  for  military  help.  Some  versions  of 
the  report  say  the  MPLA  was  referred  to  the 
Cubans  for  possible  help.  In  any  case,  Amer- 
ican officials  familiar  with  the  available  evi- 
dence do  not  believe  that  the  Cubans  were 
"pressured"  by  Moscow  into  furnishing  men 
for  the  Angolan  battlefields. 

Silent  about  Cuban  Intervention  during  Its 
early  months  Premier  Fidel  Castro  has  be- 
come Increasingly  vocal  as  his  troops  met 
with  battlefield  success.  In  an  Interview  with 
an  ItaUan  Journalist  Jan.  16,  Castro  was 
quoted  as  saying  his  troops  will  continue  to 
fight  "as  long  as  the  government  of  the  Peo- 
ple's RepubUc  of  Angola  wants  this."  Castro, 
his  government  and  the  Communist  Party 
organ  Granma,  declared  last  month  that 
Cuba  sent  troops  In  response  to  a  request 
from  the  Angolan  MPLA  faction,  described 
in  Cuban  accounts  as  "the  legitimate  govern- 
ment" of  the  contested  African  state. 

An  official  Cuban  note  to  the  United  Na- 
tions in  late  January  maintained  its  troops 
were  sent  only  after  South  African  forces 
launched  a  major  drive  Into  the  heartland  of 
Angola  Oct.  23.  Castro  reportedly  gave  this 
version  to  visiting  Canadian  Prime  Minister 
Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau  In  Havana  recently. 
The  chain  of  events  as  reconstructed  by 
American  officials  contradicts  this  explana- 
tion, however. 

The  Cuban  Intervention,  surprising  as  It 
was  to  most  of  the  world,  arose  from  a  long 
background  of  involvement  with  Africa.  As 
Castro  has  noted,  African  blood  runs  abun- 
dantly through  the  veins  of  many  Cubans. 
Cuba  has  provided  advisers  and  smaU-scale 
assistance  for  more  than  a  decade  to  a  va- 
riety of  African  countries  and  Independence 
movements.  In  1965  the  guerrilla  hero,  Er- 
nesto (Che)  Ouevsuu  reportedly  fought  for 
a  time  with  Insurgents  In  the  Congo. 
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In  his  Jan.  16  Interview  with  Milan's  Cor- 
rlere  Delia  Sera,  Castro  said  Cuba  had  been 
aiding  the  Angolan  "liberation  movement" 
for  10  years.  Indications  are  this  aid  included 
Instructors  in  Communist  organization  and 
tactics,  Cuban  style,  and  training  of  a  few 
Angolan  leaders  in  Cuba. 

The  Soviet  Union  had  been  supplying  some 
arms  to  Angola's  MPA  since  1957,  according 
to  U.S.  reports.  China  began  supporting  a 
rival  Independence  faction,  the  FLNA  (Na- 
tional Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Angola) ,  In 
1973  with  military  advisers  and  some  equip- 
ment. The  United  States  had  given  secret 
subsidies  since  the  early  1960s  to  FLNA 
leader  Holden  Roberto.  As  Portugal  prepared 
to  puU  out  of  Its  Angolan  territory  by  liast 
Nov.  11.  the  struggle  between  factions  and 
their  International  backers  Intensified. 

Fighting  broke  out  between  rival  groups 
last  March,  becoming  more  serious  In  the 
spring  and  summer.  According  to  Cuba's 
deputy  prime  minister,  Carlos  Rafael  Rod- 
riguez, Cuba  sent  230  military  advisers  late 
last  spring  at  the  request  of  the  MPLA  leader. 
Dr.  Antonio  Agostinho  Neto.  They  set  up 
four  training  centers  for  Angolan  fighters, 
Rodriguez  said. 

It  was  in  early  June,  according  to  U.S. 
sources,  that  the  MPLA  delegation  visited 
Moscow  In  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  ob- 
tain direct  Soviet  involvement  In  the  An- 
golan struggle.  Sometime  the  same  month  a 
Cuban  mission  including  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  central  committee  with 
military  responsibilities  met  the  MPLA's 
chief,  U.S.  reports  said.  It  Is  surmised — ^but 
not  established — ^that  Cuban  Intervention 
was  discussed. 

(In  Washington  about  the  same  time  the 
United  States  sharply  increased  supfmrt  to 
Its  Insurgents.  The  report  of  the  House  In- 
teUigence  Committee  said  the  CIA  prepared 
a  proposal  last  June  for  $6  million  to  pro- 
American  elements  In  Angola,  which  was  ap- 
proved in  revised  form  as  a  $14  million  pro- 
gram by  President  Ford  and  the  Forty  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Security  Council  in 
July.) 

The  timing  of  Castro's  decision  to  send 
ground  troops  to  Angola  Is  not  definitely 
known,  and  Is  the  subject  of  some  debate 
In  U.S.  government  circles.  Working  back 
from  the  departure  of  ships  In  the  first  week 
of  September  It  seems  likely  that  Castro's 
decision  could  not  have  been  later  than  late 
July  or  early  August.  By  mid-August,  accord- 
ing to  a  VS.  report,  regular  troops  In  Cuba 
were  being  convassed  for  volunteers  willing 
to  fight  In  Angola. 

The  mid-summer  of  1976  was  notable  as 
the  hl^  point  of  a  developing  r^>proche- 
maat  betwsen  Cuba  and  the  United  States. 
In  late  July  the  United  States  had  voted 
with  the  majority  In  the  Organization  at 
American  States  to  lift  the  political  sanctions 
against  longstanding  economic  and  political 
sanctions  against  Cuba.  Cuba  responded  by 
returning  $3  million  in  ranson  paid  for  a 
hijacked  airliner  three  years  before.  The 
United  States  In  late  August  lifted  a  ban  on 
exports  to  Cuba  tar  foreign  subsldaiies  of 
UJB.  firms.  Thwe  was  widespread  talk  of 
further  moves  leading  to  ie8t<M«tlon  at 
relations. 

\nthln  months  this  movement  would  be 
stopped  short  by  the  Angolan  Intervention. 
Some  State  Department  experts  believe 
Castro  may  not  have  been  ready  for  full  bi- 
lateral relations.  Including  the  risks  accom- 
panying a  U.S.  presence.  Others  believe  a 
desire  to  Improve  VS.  relations  was  out- 
weighted  by  an  allegiance  to  the  Communist 
camp,  dependence  on  the  Soviet  Union, 
aspirations  as  leader  of  the  Third  World  and 
long  standing  ties  to  the  Angolan  insurgents. 

Castro  hlms^  later  declared  that  the  pos- 
sibility of  full  relations  with  the  United 
States  never  did  exist  because  Washington's 
asking  price  was  too  high.  In  the  ItaUan  In- 
terview he  said  "Cuba  Is  asked  to  renoimce 
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Its  foreign  policy"  to  mend  relations.  He  said 
It  Is  "Impossible"  for  Cuba  to  refrain  from 
aid  to  countries  such  as  Angola  which  are  at- 
tacked by  "Fascism,  racism  and  lii4>erlallsm." 

In  view  of  the  situation  on  the  ground  In 
Angtfla.  Castro's  decisions  to  Intervene — like 
those  of  the  United  States  in  Vietnam — may 
have  been  taken  step  by  step  rather  than  all 
at  once.  While  the  fiow  of  Cuban  troope  re- 
portedly did  not  slacken  once  It  had  begun, 
some  U.S.  officials  believe  Castro  may  not 
have  Intended  initially  to  send  12,000  men. 
but  was  led  by  circumstance  to  Increase  his 
Investment. 

Sometime  In  August  South  African  troope 
crossed  the  Angolan  border  to  protect  powu' 
plants  serving  South  African-controlled 
Namibia.  Late  In  October  the  South  Africans 
Intervened  on  a  full-scale  basis,  moving  Into 
south  central  Angola.  They  soon  ffiM>i««^  with 
Cuban  regulars  In  a  s^-ies  of  pitched  battles. 
The  United  States  then  Increased  its  covnt 
aid  to  pro-U3.  Angolan  factions.  Tlie  Soviet 
Union  redoubled  Its  sharply  Increasing  sup- 
ply of  military  etfulpment. 

UjS.  officials  said  the  Cubans  brought  some 
of  their  equipment  with  them  by  sea  and  i^, 
and  acquired  other  gear — including  most 
tanks,  122mm  rockets  and  other  heavy  weap- 
ons— ^from  Soviet  supply  lines  In  Africa.  The 
American  belief  is  that  Russia  agreed  to 
replenish  any  weapons,  sonmunition  or  other 
supplies  expended  from  Cuban  stocks. 

The  turning  point  of  the  Angolan  civil  war 
came  Dec.  19  in  Washington,  when  the  UJS. 
Senate  voted  to  bar  further  covert  aid  to 
American-backed  factions.  China  had  already 
begun  to  withdraw  its  aid,  evidently  on 
grounds  that  the  anti-Soviet  toroes  could 
not  win. 

A  month  after  the  U.S.  decision.  South 
African  troops  began  to  pull  back,  leaving 
the  Cubans  free  to  move  against  the  remain-' 
Ing  African  forces  and   groups  of  mercer- 
narles  with  relative  impunity. 

Early  In  January.  foUowlng  the  UjS.  con- 
gressional decision,  Soviet  IL-62  transports 
with  Russian  pilots  began  ferrying  additional 
Cuban  troops  nonstop  across  the  Atlantic  to 
Angola.  This  airlift  became  necessary  as  the 
United  States  managed  to  deny  Cubcm  planes 
the  use  of  most  of  the  third-country  refuel- 
ing points  which  previously  had  been  used  by 
the  short-range  Cuban  airplanes. 

Some  4,500  Cuban  troc^M  are  reported  to 
have  been  sent  to  Ang(da  during  January. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Russians  augmented 
$200  mUllon  In  military  equipment  with  $100 
million  more,  according  to  an  estimate  made 
public  by  Kissinger.  "Cuba  scored  a  military 
victory,  backed  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Almost 
all  of  the  fle^Mne  was  dcaie  by  Cuban  forces." 
Kissinger  said  last  week. 

As  of  late  last  week,  there  was  no  indlca- 
titm  that  the  Cubans  had  begun  to  withdraw 
from  the  Angolan  battlefield,  and  there  was 
Increasing  speculation  in  Washington  about 
the  future.  Having  installed  the  MPLA  as 
winner  of  the  Angolan  dvll  war,  Cidian 
forces  may  find  It  difficult  to  withdraw 
quickly.  Some  American  officials  believe 
Cuba  is  likely  to  leave  large  numbers  of  ad- 
visers and  a  substantial  military  presence. 
But  If  Cuban  regulars  remain  to  hold  the 
dtles  and  strategic  pcrints,  they  may  weU  be- 
come objects  of  ambush  and  attack  from 
guerrillas  of  rival  African  factions  who  are 
regrouping  in  the  bush. 

A  possibility  of  growing  concern  U  that 
Cuban  forces  now  In  Angola  might  be  used 
elsewhere  in  Africa — perh^is  against  ndgh- 
Ixx'lng  Zaire  or  Zambia,  In  the  Fiench- 
S(»nallan  dispute  in  Djibouti,  or  the  little 
desert  war  between  Algesia  and  Morocco  in 
the  ^anlsb  Sahara. 

A  llkeUer  posslbUlty  might  be  a  Cuban- 
backed  move  against  South  Afrlcas  Namibia 
colony  Just  across  the  Angola  border,  leading 
to  eventual  assault  on  South  Africa  itself. 

The  Intervention  In  Angola  Is  not  unlver- 
saUy  approved  In  Cuba,  where  r^wrts  at 
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casualties  have  seeped  through  censorship 
and  media  control.  The  Idea  that  tiny  Cuba 
has  undertaken  a  Job  as  a  world  policeman — 
whatever  the  rhetoric  of  the  government  and 
party — might  not  be  popular  with  the  Cuban 
masses.  There  Is  no  hint  from  Castro  that  he 
plans  to  continue  military  actions  In  Africa, 
but  neither  Is  there  a  promise  to  withdraw. 

Some  25,000  Brazilian  troops  joined  the 
allied  fight  In  Italy  In  World  War  II  and  a 
1,000-man  Colombian  battalion  showed  the 
flag  with  the  U.S.  side  In  Korea.  Otherwise 
Latin  Americans  nave  not  fought  and  died 
on  other  continents.  There  Is  no  precedent 
for  Latin  forces  undertaking  an  overseas 
flght  on  their  own  initiative.  Nor  U  there 
a  precedent  for  a  meshing  of  Soviet  equip- 
ment and  national  Communist  fighters  in 
major  battle  thousands  of  miles  from  the 
territory  of  either  one. 

Whatever  Its  future,  the  Cuban  Intention 
In  Angola  Is  the  object  of  Intense  Interest  on 
several  continents.  In  a  world  beset  with 
conflict.  It  Is  something  new  under  the  sun. 


CENSORSHIP  AT  INNSBRUCK 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1976 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
many  of  my  colleagues,  I  was  shocked 
by — and  deplore — the  recent  decision  by 
the  International  Olympic  Committee  to 
withdraw  the  press  accreditations  from 
the  Radio  Free  Europe  news  team  at 
Innsbruck.  This  action  represents,  in  the 
words  of  the  New  York  Times,  "a  dis- 
graceful capitulation  to  Soviet  pressure;" 
it  is  also  in  direct  violation  of  the  final 
act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe — the  so-called 
Helsinki  accord. 

Adding  Insult  to  injury,  the  President 
of  the  International  Olympic  Committee 
is  quoted  as  having  stated  that  the  RFE 
ban  was  imposed  because  "we  do  not 
want  the  Olympic  games  to  be  used  for 
propaganda."  The  implication  is  that 
by  comparison,  Tass.  the  official  Soviet 
news  agency,  along  with  radio  and  tele- 
vision representatives  from  Eastern 
European  countries,  are  engaged  ex- 
clusively in  factual  reporting  of  events. 
Nothing,  or  course,  could  be  further 
from  the  truth. 

Radio  Free  Europe  sports  reporters 
have  been  covering  Olympic  games  since 
1952,  in  a  highly  professional  and  non- 
political  manner,  and  previous  challenges 
to  RFE  credentials  have  been  decisively 
rejected  by  the  IOC.  This  action  is,  there- 
fore, a  step  backward  from  the  principle 
of  freer  communication  among  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  case  for  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  against  this  unwarranted 
and  highly  prejudicial  action  is  aptly 
summarized  in  the  following  telegram 
to  the  IOC  from  Dr.  David  Abshire, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting.  Under  the  unanimous  con- 
sent granted  I  insert  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  that  message,  together  witli  a 
Washington  Post  article  and  New  York 
Times  editorial — both  dated  February  12, 
1976.  These  three  documents  speak  for 
themselves : 
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boako    rok     intzxnationai. 
Bkoaoastinc. 

1030  PlTTKENTH  STXEKT  NW., 

Washington.  DC,  February  10, 1976. 
Telegram  To: 

Lord  Klllanln,  President,  International 
Olympic  Committee; 

Willy  Eteumer,  First  Vice  President,  Inter- 
naitonal  Olympic  Committee; 

Juan  Antonio  Samaranch,  Second  Vice 
President,  International  Olympic  Committee; 

Major  Silvio  de  Magalhaee  Padllla,  Third 
Vice  President,  International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee; 

Mohammed  Mzaalll,  International  Olympic 
Committee; 

James  Worrall,  International  Olympic 
Committee; 

Masaji  Klyokawa,  International  Olympic 
Committee; 

Julian  K.  Roosevelt,  United  States  Mem- 
ber. International  Olympic  Committee; 

Philip  Crum,  President,  UJ3.  Olympic 
Committee; 

Don     Miller,     Executive     Director,     n.S. 
Olympic  Committee. 
Innsbruck.  Austria 

As  chairman  of  the  United  States  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting.  I  protest  most 
energetically  the  withdrawal  of  Olympic 
press  accreditations  from  the  Radio  Free 
Europe  news  team  and  urge  you  to  take 
speedy  action  to  restore  these  credentials. 

Our  board,  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  confirmed  by  the 
United  States  Senate,  was  created  In  1973 
by  law  to  grant  Federal  funds  to  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  oversee  its  broadcast  activities, 
after  a  finding  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  that  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty  further  the  open  communication  of 
Information  and  ideas,  thereby  contributing 
to  international  peace  »nd  stability.  Our 
board  continuously,  and  the  Congress  In 
annual  authorization  and  appropriations 
hearings,  have  reviewed  the  activities  of 
Radio  Ptee  Europe  and  found  It  a  professional 
news  and  information  service  of  the  highest 
Integrity.  Less  than  a  year  ago,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  after  extensive  hearings 
passed  the  authorization  and  appropriation 
legislation  for  our  board  and  the  radios 
without  a  single  recorded  dissent.  The  appro- 
priation constituted  a  30  percent  Increase, 
refiectlng  the  conviction  of  a  broad  coali- 
tion of  liberals  and  conservatves  In  both 
Houses  of  Congress  that  the  news.  Informa- 
tion and  Ideas  broadcast  by  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  contribute  effec- 
tively to  detente  and  International  under- 
standing among   peoples. 

Radio  Free  Europe  sports  reporters  have 
been  covering  Olympic  games  since  1952. 
and  the  International  Olympic  Committee 
decisively  rejected  Soviet  challenges  to  RFE 
credentials  at  Mexico  City  in  1968  and  Munich 
In  1972.  RFE  Broadcasts  of  those  Olympics 
were  thoroughly  professional  and  nonpoUt- 
Ical.  as  were  the  broadcasts  of  the  World 
Football  Cup  In  Munich  In  1974  and  numer- 
ous other  International  sports  events  to 
which  RFE  has  been  accredited. 

In  our  view,  the  challenge  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  Warsaw  Pact  Representa- 
tives to  RFE  credentials  at  Innsbruck  Is  In 
direct  violation  of  the  final  act  of  the  Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Cooperation  In 
Europe,  which  pledges  the  signatories  to 
"Favor  cooperation  among  public  or  private, 
national  or  International  radio  and  TV  orga- 
nizations" and  In  which  the  signatories 
"Note  the  expansion  in  the  dissemination  of 
Information  broadcast  by  radio,  and  express 
the  hope  for  the  continuation  of  this  pro- 
cess." 

As  you  know,  the  Austrian  organizing 
committee  has  repeatedly  stated  Its  view 
the*  RFE  reporters  were  duly  accredited,  as 
specified  In  the  IOC  bylaws,  and  the  United 
States  delegation  has  ezpreosed  its  willingness 
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to  endorse  RFE-accredltatlons  under  Its  na- 
tional quota.  In  view  of  these  facts,  we 
strongly  urge  you  and  your  fellow  members 
of  the  International  Olympic  Committee  to 
restore  RFE  credentials  to  the  Innsbruck 
Olympics  and  to  insure  that  no  similar  con- 
troversy, fomented  by  a  small  group  of  states 
for  political  reasons,  Is  permitted  to  mar  the 
summer  Olympics  at  Montreal  and  hinder 
the  free  flow  of  Information. 
With  Deepest  Respect. 

David  M.  Abshire.  Chairman, 
US.  Board  for  International  Broadcasting. 

[  From  the  Washington  Post,  Thursday, 

Feb.   12.   1976] 

Olympics  Rsjxct  U.S.  RFE 

(By  Richard  M.  Weintraub) 

The  International  Olympic  Committee  has 
banned  Radio  Free  Europe  from  covering  the 
Winter  Olympics,  In  Innsbruck,  Austria, 
leading  a  U.S.  government  agency  to  charge 
that  the  move  was  "fomented"  by  East  Euro- 
pean nations  and  violated  last  year's  Helsinki 
agreement. 

Lord  KUlanln,  IOC  president,  said  this 
week  that  the  controversial  American-sup- 
ported radio  station  which  broadcasts  to 
Eastern  Europe  was  banned  because  "we  do 
not  want  the  Olympic  games  to  be  used  for 
propaganda."  When  RFE  was  originally 
banned  last  week  at  the  beginning  of  the 
games,  the  Olympic  committee  cited  "tech- 
nical" reasons  only. 

It  Is  thought  to  be  the  first  time  that  the 
IOC  has  banned  a  news  medium  from  the 
Oames,  which  are  being  covered  by  about 
1,700  Journalists  from  scores  of  news  orga- 
nizations' including  Communist  and  Third 
World  nations. 

RFE  has  covered  prevlovis  Olympic  Gaines, 
Including  those  In  1968  and  1972  when  the 
Soviet  Union  lodged  protests  with  the 
Olympic  Committee. 

The  station  bad  been  accredited  by  the 
Austrian  Olympic  Committee  and  the  ban 
by  the  IOC  came  Just  before  the  opening 
of  the  Oames. 

In  a  telegram  to  Lord  Klllanln  and  others, 
on  the  Olympic  Committee,  David  Abshire, 
the  chairman  of  RFE's  supervisory  body,  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting, 
charged  that  the  current  controversy  was 
"fomented  by  a  small  group  of  states  for 
political  reasons". 

Abshire  said  that  a  Soviet  and  Eastern 
European  challenge  to  RFE  credentials  was 
"In  direct  violation  or*  the  European  se- 
curity conference  document  signed  at 
Helsinki  this  past  summer. 

Radio  Free  Europe,  which  broadcasts  from 
Munich.  West  Qennany.  to  five  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries  has  been  under  frequent  at- 
tack In  the  Soviet  and  East  European  press 
in  recent  weeks  on  the  basis  that  Its  broad- 
casts are  propagandlstic  and  a  violation  of 
the  spirit  of  Helsinki." 

Just  before  the  Olympic  committee  de- 
cision on  RFE's  credentials  was  announced, 
a  Czechoslovak  who  had  worked  for  RFE  for 
several  years,  charged  In  Prague  that  the 
radio  was  still  a  haven  for  agents  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency.  RFE  denied  the 
charge. 

Radio  Free  Europe  and  Its  companion  op- 
eration. Radio  Liberty,  were  secretly  financed 
by  the  CIA  for  a  number  of  years  until  the 
connection  was  revealed  In  1971.  Since  then, 
the  U.S.  government  has  created  the  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting  to  supervise 
the  operations  of  the  radios. 

The  RFE  broadcasting  team  is  covering  the 
Innsbruck  games  from  makeshift  facilities  at 
an  Innsbruck  Hotel. 

Radio  officials  have  expressed  a  fear  that 
the  reversal  of  the  Olympic  committee's  po- 
sition In  Innsbruck  will  prove  to  be  a  prece- 
dent for  the  forthcoming  summer  Olympic 
games  In  Montreal.  Tht  Canadian  Olympic 
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Oommlttee  has  already  given  the  station 
accreditation. 

Tass,  the  official  Soviet  news  agency,  said 
that  the  Soviet  delegation  at  Innsbruck, 
along  with  radio  and  television  representa- 
tives from  Bulgaria.  Hungary.  Poland. 
Czechoslovakia,  and  East  Germany,  had  chal- 
lenged the  R^'E  accreditation  because  RFE 
"represents  no  one  and  engages  In  slander- 
ous subversion  In  propaganda  against  the 
socialist  countries." 

RFE's  companion  broadcasting  unit.  Radio 
Liberty,  broadcasts  to  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
neither  broadcasts  to  East  Germany. 

The  International  oommlttee's  decision  has 
drawn  sharp  comments  In  a  number  of  West- 
ern European  newspapers  as  well  as  protests 
from  various  Western  Eun^Man  sports 
writers'  associations. 

The  International  committee  said  that 
RFE's  credentials  lacked  a  stamp  from  the 
West  German  Olympic  Committee  but  sev- 
eral West  German  Journalists  who  received 
approval  from  the  International  committee, 
said  their  applications  also  did  not  have  the 
West  German  committee's  stanq>. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Thursday, 

Feb.  12,  19761 

Olympic  Censossbip 

In  a  disgraceful  capitulation  to  Soviet 
pressure,  the  International  Olympic  Commit- 
tee has  canceled  the  accreditation  of  Radio 
Free  Europe's  reporters  to  cover  the  winter 
Olympics  at  Innsbruck.  The  Intolerable 
precedent  thus  set  opens  the  possibility  of 
nations  with  the  requisite  gall  and  power 
dictating  which  newspapers,  radio  stations 
or  other  media  may  or  may  not  cover  Olympic 
events — a  danger  that  would  be  particularly 
acute  at  the  Moscow  games  coming  up  In 
four  years. 

What  makes  this  act  of  censorship  doubly 
outrageous  Is  that  the  Soviet  pressure  comes 
less  than  a  year  after  adoption  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Declaration  which  supposedly  made  for 
expansion,  not  contraction,  of  the  volume 
and  variety  of  Information  exchanges  be- 
tween East  and  West.  Prompt  reversal  of  this 
craven  decision  is  required  to  redeem  the 
Olympic  spirit. 


DEMOCRACY  AS  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF 
OUR  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL 
LIFE:  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON  ON 
THE  AMERICAN  DREAM 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedne$day.  February  18.  1976 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  January 
31,  1976,  here  in  Washington,  Michael 
Harrington,  natirinol  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Socialist  Organizing  Com- 
mittee, delivered  an  important  speech 
to  the  National  Issues  Conference  of  the 
organization  he  chairs. 

Harrington's  major  point  is  that  we 
are  near  "a  disastrous  national  con- 
sensus around  a  myth:  That  we  have 
tried  too  much  and  failed,  that  there- 
fore we  should  not  try  any  more  but 
suffer  our  social  catastrophes  as  if  they 
were  natural  calamities." 

Mr.  Harrington  refutes  this  mjtti  and 
points  out,  using  the  words  of  Daniel 
Patrick  Moynihan,  that  the  Great  So- 
ciety programs  were  "oversold  and  un- 
derfinanced," with  two  important  excep- 
tions: Increased  social  security  benefits 
and  medical  care  for  the  aged.  These 
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two  programs  got  about  two-thirds  of 
the  new  Federal  spending  in  the  sixties, 
are  successful,  popular,  and  their  cost, 
since  being  newly  funded,  has  not  grown 
faster  than  the  gross  national  product 
has  grown. 

"As  usual,"  Harrington  points  out,  "the 
poor,  the  working  people,  the  minorities, 
the  women,  and  the  aging"  are  the  ones 
who  suffer  the  most  from  the  myth  of 
too  much  Federal  intervention  and  no 
success. 

Harrington  sees  full  employment  as 
the  rational  response  to  many  of  our 
problems.  The  Hawkins-Humphrey  bill 
receives  his  attention.  He  analyzes  our 
economic  system.  

Harrington  is  a  persuasive  and 
thoughtful  social  and  economic  critic. 
His  ideas  are  provocative,  his  analysis 
nonestablishment.  He  touches  on  the 
international  ramifications  of  this  coun- 
try losing  its  purpose  and  its  will  to  pur- 
sue it.  What  he  says  deserves  our  atten- 
tion. The  complete  text  of  his  January  31 
speech  follows: 

Speech  by  MTrwAgr.  Hasukgton 

Let  me  begin  with  a  Bicentennial  Irony. 
We  dejiocratlc  socialists,  who  are  so  often 
and  so  wrongly  accused  of  somehow  being 
un-  or  e/en  an tl- American,  are  among  the 
very  few  people  in  this  country  who  stlU  be- 
lieve In  the  relevance  of  our  country's  demo- 
cratic heritage.  We  are  radical  because  we 
remain  committed  to  the  struggle  to  create 
a  more  perfect  union. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  Is  not. 
He  Is  a  decent  man  who  sincerely  believes 
In  cruel  priorities  and  he  does  not  think  that 
we,  the  people,  can  master  the  environment 
we  have  made  for  ovirselves.  He  celebrates 
our  two  hundred  years  by  boldly  proclaim- 
ing what  the  United  States  cannot  do.  He 
demands  that  we  accept  Intolerable  levels  of 
unemployment  which  strike  with  particular 
viclousness  at  minorities  and  women;  he 
wants  the  school  children  and  the  aging,  the 
sick  and  the  hungry,  to  sacrifice  while  the 
corporate  rich  are  given  new  tax  handouts. 
As  we  enter  our  Third  centiiry,  he  uses  the 
bully  pulpit  of  the  White  House  to  sound  re- 
treat. 

But  then.  It  Is  hardly  surprising  that  Re- 
publicans, who  had  to  be  dragged  screaming 
into  the  Twentieth  century,  are  balking  as 
we  move  toward  the  Twenty  First.  What  is 
now  Is  that  they  are  now  joined  by  deserters 
from  the  liberal  Democrats — by  Governors 
like  Jerry  Brown  and  Michael  Dukakis — who 
compete  with  the  old  enemies  In  avowing 
their  lack  of  faith  In  the  capacity  of  this 
society  to  deal  with  the  crisis  which  are  all 
but  overwhelming  It. 

All  this  happens  when  these  United  States 
are  desperately  In  need  of  basic  new  depar- 
tures. We  suffer  the  worst  rates  of  unem- 
ployment in  a  generation;  poverty,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  destroyed  by  an  "un- 
conditional war,"  Is  once  again  on  the  of- 
fensive; the  great  cities  are  coming  unstuck; 
most  people  do  not  like  what  they  do  for  a 
living  but  consider  themselves  lucky  if  they 
have  anything  to  do;  and  doubt  and  fear 
and  uncertainty  are  everywhere  In  this 
frightened  land. 

These  things  are  refracted  In  the  disin- 
tegration of  our  established  political  verities. 
America,  the  conventional  wisdom  tells  us. 
Is  a  nation  of  stable  political  coalitions  which 
decisively  change  direction  every  forty  or 
fifty  years.  But  how,  then,  explain  that  we 
have  been  living  In  a  troubled,  seemingly 
endless  interregnum  ever  since  November, 
1963?  In  defiance  of  all  the  theories,  the 
space  of  a  single  decade,  from  1964  to  1974, 
saw   rival   political   parties  receive   massive 
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Presidential  landslides  after  which  the  vlc- 
tcM-lous  candidate  was  driven  from  office  by 
an  angry  people.  In  these  times  of  unprece- 
dented flux,  ex-llberal  Democrats  and  tradi- 
tional Republican  naysayers  boast  of  their 
faUure  of  nerve  as  if  It  were  a  new  wiBdom. 

Indeed,  we  are  close  to  a  disastrous  na- 
tional consensus  around  a  myth:  That  we 
have  tried  too  much  and  failed,  that  there- 
fore we  should  not  try  any  more  but  suffer 
our  social  catastrophes  as  If  they  were  nat- 
ural calamities.  As  usual,  the  poor,  the  work- 
ing people,  the  minorities,  the  women  and 
the  aging  are  assigned  to  do  almost  all  ot 
that  resigned  suffering. 

If  the  Tories  of  1976.  the  Democratic  gov- 
ernors as  weU  as  the  Republican  President, 
had  led  this  nation  two  hundred  years  ago, 
we  would  have  begun  this  confoence  by 
singing  God  Save  the  Queen. 

We  socialists  refuse  to  Join  these  militant 
negatives  who  now  mark  the  two  hundred 
years  dead  of  the  American  dream.  We  pro- 
pose to  revive  that  dream,  to  transform  It, 
to  give  it  a  content  which  the  Patriots  would 
never  recognize  except  In  one  cruel  respect: 
that  we,  too,  are  committed  to  what  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  United  States  calls  a  "new 
order  of  the  ages."  Our  vision  can  be  simply 
put,  even  though  It  must  then  be  spelled  out 
In  detail.  Where  the  men  and  women  of  1776 
fought  to  make  democracy  the  principle  of 
OTir  political  life,  we  strive  to  make  It  the 
principle  of  our  economic  and  social  life  as 
well.  That  Is  not  a  Bicentennial  piety.  Let  us 
be  specific. 

At  this  conference  wb  have  documented 
how  the  Emperors — Emperor  Gerald  Ford. 
Emperor  Ronald  Reagan,  Emperor  J«Ty 
Brown.  Emperor  Michael  Dukakis — are  stark 
naked.  They  are  all  dressed  up  In  the  theme 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  done  so 
much  and  failed,  particularly  In  the  Sixties. 
That,  like  the  Emporer's  clothes  of  the  myth, 
is  a  widely  believed  illusion. 

Roughly  two-thirds  of  the  new  Federal 
spending  of  the  Sixties  went  to  Increases  in 
social  security  benefits  and  buying  medical 
care  for  the  aging.  Both  programs  worked; 
both  are  Immensely  popular.  Neither  these 
expenditures,  nor  all  of  the  other  social  pro- 
grams. Increased  faster  than  Gross  National 
Product.  Therefore  there  was  no  significant 
rise  whatsoever  in  the  public  share  of  Amer- 
ican output.  Indeed,  most  of  the  programs 
announced  with  such  visionary  rhetoric — 
the  "unconditional  war  on  poverty,"  the 
"Great  Society,"  those  mlUlons  of  new  hous- 
ing units  which  were  supposed  to  be  built 
for  the  poor  and  the  wcwking  people — were. 
In  Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan's  exceUent 
phrase,  "oversold  and  underfinanced."  The 
people  think  that  we  acted  as  boldly  as  we 
talked  during  the  Sitxles.  That,  alas,  is  not 
the  case  at  all. 

Moreover,  gains  vrere  made  In  that  decade 
over  and  beyond  Social  Security  and  Medi- 
care. Above  aU,  the  Kennedy-Johnson  years 
saw  a  steady  reductlcai  in  unemployment 
which,  though  It  did  not  go  far  enough,  did 
make  It  possible  for  millions  to  fight  theL' 
way  out  of  poverty  and  for  the  minorities 
and  women  to  at  least  begin  to  challenge  the 
racism  and  sexism  structured  Into  our  labor 
markets.  Indeed,  If  one  wants  to  Identify 
the  drunken  political  spenders  In  this  coun- 
try, their  names  are  Richard  Nixon  and  Ger- 
ald I^>rd.  Just  last  year,  for  Instance.  Ford 
presided  over  unemployment  rates  which, 
compared  to  those  In  1968,  cost  the  United 
States  more  than  $80  billion  In  direct  out- 
lays and  lost  revenues  and  $150  billion  In 
squandered  GNP.  It  would  be  hard  to  imagine 
a  more  callous,  spectacular  case  of  throwing 
money  away  and  creating  problems  at  the 
same  time.  It  rivals  another,  even  more 
tragic,  waste,  that  of  tens  of  thousands  jf 
lives  as  well  as  of  billions  In  treasure  durl.M; 
the  unconscionable  American  Intervention 
In  Vietnam. 
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But,  why,  tben  are  so  numy  people  con- 
vinced that  we  did  In  fact  spend  prodigally 
on  well-intentioned,  blundering  efforts  at 
social  engineering?  In  part,  that  Is  explained 
by  the  confusion  about  tbe  rhetoric  and 
reality  of  the  Sixties;  In  part,  It  Is  a  care- 
fully contrived  product  of  reactionaries,  like 
Nlzon  and  Ford,  who  want  to  discredit  their 
enemies  and  explain  away  their  own  failures 
as  tbe  work  of  some  mysterious  necessity. 
But  there  are  two  other  factors  at  work 
which  are  both  subtle  and  complex. 

The  Nineteen  Sixties  saw  the  beginnings 
of  outrageously  over-due  efforts  to  challenge 
the  discrimination  built  Into  our  economic 
system  against  .nlnorltles  and  women.  As 
long  as  those  affirmative  action  programs 
proceeded  within  an  expanding  economy,  they 
were  attacked  primarily  by  those  who  were 
principled  racists  or  sexists.  But  when  the 
.  era  of  Republican  Incompetence  began  in 
1969,  this  society  was  turned  Into  a  cruel, 
zero-sum  game:  If  one  group  won,  another 
group  lost.  And  so  the  organized  and  the 
unorganized,  the  have-nots  and  the  have-Ut- 
tles,  the  whites  and  the  blacks,  the  men  and 
the  women,  turned  upon  one  another  and 
there  was  resentment  against  the  most  mod- 
erate and  minimal  of  programs,  which  rightly 
sought  to  nullify  ancient  discrimination.  Un- 
der these  specific,  and  utterly  unnecessary 
circumstances,  many  people  began  to  t\im 
against  what  they  took  to  be  an  intrusive, 
unfair  Government. 

There  are  two  responses  to  that  mood.  One 
Is  to  turn  our  backs  on  commitments  which 
we  were  scandalously  late  In  making  in  the 
first  place;  the  other,  which  I  will  detail 
shortly.  Is  to  create  the  full  employment 
environment  In  which  affirmative  action  can 
live  up  to  Its  promise.  But — and  let  this  be 
emphatically  clear — In  the  meantime  we  can- 
not retreat  one  single  Inch  from  our  commit- 
ment to  those  who  have  been  forced  into 
systematically  inferior  positions  In  American 
society. 

There  Is  another,  even  more  subtle,  rea- 
son why  people  respond  to  the  new  nega- 
tivism. 

Ours  Is  a  nation  in  which  many  of  the 
most  well-worn  and  cherished  truths  are  in 
doubt.  God  is  no  longer  In  His  heaven  the 
way  He  once  was  for  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  people;  personal  morality  and 
the  structure  of  the  family  and  patriotism 
and  so  many  of  the  other  values  are  In  doubt. 
There  Is  a  cultural  revolution  In  a  conserva- 
tive society,  and  a  kind  of  schizophrenia  re- 
sults. Moreover.  Americans  have  experienced 
three  assassinations  and  two  abdications  In 
Just  a  bit  more  than  thirteen  years.  They 
were  promised  New  Frontiers  and  Oreat 
Societies  and  even  our  greatest  opportunist 
of  the  century  felt  It  necessary  to  Ulk  about 
the  "lift  of  a  driving  dream"  while  he  care- 
fully noted  down  the  names  of  the  dreamers 
on  hts  enemies  list.  After  defeat  In  war, 
social  upheavals  In  prosperity  and  suffering 
In  recession,  the  people  want  quiet. 

But  Ironically.  It  will  toke  forthright  ac- 
tion to  create  quiet  In  this  tumultuous  cen- 
tury. The  New  Tories  respond  to  that  popu- 
lar mood  by  saying  that  we  must  stand  still — 
only  that  merely  means  that  the  roof  will 
continue  to  cave  in  on  our  stoic  heads.  Such 
a  Zen  contemplation  of  our  misery  is  not,  I 
think,  the  serenity  the  people  seek.  Rather, 
It  Is  only  If  we  Americans  once  again  become 
practical  visionaries  that  we  can  master  the 
tremendous  forces  which  disrupt  our  peace. 

The  SUtles  did  not.  as  we  have  seen, 
"throw  money  at  problems" — except  the 
problem  of  backing  a  dictatorship  In  Saigon. 
But  even  more  to  the  present  point,  we  fol- 
lowed corporation  prorltles  when  we  did  act. 
We  did  so.  not  because  liberals  In  Washlng- 
trtn  "sold  out,"  but  because  the  very  struc- 
ture of  OTir  capitalist  collectivism  required  It. 
And  unless  we  transform  that  structure,  we 
shall    keep   following   a   hidden   agenda   In 
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Amarlca,  a  perverse  and  antl-socUU  pUn 
which  cleverly  masquerades  as  no  plan  at  all. 
The  result  will  be  more  confusion  and  be- 
wilderment which  will  further  convince  the 
people  that  to  act  Is  self-defeating.  Oerald 
Ford  is  a  self-fulfilling  prophet  who  Indeed 
convinces  people  not  to  put  their  trust  In 
Presidents. 
Consider  the  facts  behind  this  statement. 
In  every  department  of  the  welfare  state 
the  government  has  done  more  for  the  cor- 
porate rich  than  for  the  majority.  Tax 
deductions  and  Import  quotas  and  vast  pub- 
lic transportation  subsidies  awarded  to  the 
winners  of  corporate  Infights  coet  tens,  even 
hundreds,  of  billions  over  a  generation  and 
In  return  we  got  a  mis-shapen.  Inefficient 
energy  Industry  at  the  mercy  of  an  OPEC 
cartel.  President  Ford  proposes  to  solve  this 
catastrophe  by  providing  9100  billion  of  easy 
Federal  money  to  the  malefactors  who 
created  it.  Senator  Jackson's  proposal  would 
not  reward  the  thieves  quite  so  handsomely, 
but  It  follows  the  same  basic  principle.  Tax 
expenditures  for  the  housing  of  the  wealthy 
provide  much  more  of  Washington's  funds 
for  the  care  and  tending  of  mansions  than 
we  allocate  for  tne  abolition  of  shacks  and 
slums.  The  upper  class  gets  more  public 
scholarship  aid  for  collef*  than  the  poor. 
And  so  on.  And  on.  And  on. 

What  Is  it,  then,  a  mere  personal  meanness 
which  make^  President  Ford  send  Congress 
economic  policies  which  cut  down  on 
lunches,  medical  care  and  Jobs  but  provide 
new  privileges  for  stock  market  Investors? 
I  think  not.  These  vicious  priorities  are  the 
common  sense  of  a  capitalist  system  which, 
for  all  of  Its  reforms.  Is  still  Inherently  anti- 
social. The  Incompetent  leaders  who  run  this 
Administration  are,  to  be  sure,  the  enthusi- 
astic and  rather  ignorant  promoters  of  the 
worst  tendencies  of  that  system  but  they 
did  not  invent  them,  and  even  liberal  Demo- 
crats will  be  entangled  in  them. 

"Trickle-down."  you  see.  Is  not  a  policy 
of  this  society;  it  Is  the  policy.  We  have  made 
private,  profit  maximizing  corporations  the 
planners  of  the  economy  and  they  need  prof- 
Its  In  order  to  be  able  to  decide  from  their 
oligopolistic  heights  what  Is  good  for  vm 
ordinary  people.  Therefore,  when  the  govern- 
ment intervenes,  it  has  an  Inherent  tendency 
to  favor  the  corporate  rich  who  are  In  basic 
control  of  Investment  for  the  entire  system. 
Since  this  structure  assigns  private  wealth 
the  public  social  function  of  determining  the 
shape  of  the  economic  future.  It  mxist  favor 
profits  over  wages  and  welfare  as  a  precon- 
dition for  expansion,  a  policy  which  Ironically 
also  leads  to  periodic  crises.  In  this  system, 
growth  will  only  take  place  if  those  at  the 
top  are  given  an  enormously  disproportionate 
share  of  the  nation's  treasure,  but  that  leads 
regularly  to  disastrous  overproduction.  So 
It  Is  that  there  has  not  been  the  slightest 
change  in  the  maldistribution  of  wealth  since 
1945  at  least.  So  It  Is  that  even  liberal  tax 
cuts  and  Job  programs  In  the  Sixties  primed 
the  putnp  in  board  rooms  and  penthouses.  So 
It  is  that  we  now  suffer  the  worst  recession 
since  the  Great  Depreselon. 

Taat  Is  why  taklni;  democratic  values — 
like  equality — seriously  requires  structural, 
anti-canltalist  chanpre.  We  do  not,  however, 
assert  this  ultimatlstlcaMv,  Insisting  that 
America  suddenly  convert  to  socialist  values 
in  toto  We  address  Immediate  problems  and 
seek  Immediate  solutions.  We  Join  with 
trade  unionists  and  minority  activists  and 
feminists  and  Democratic  Party  reformers — 
and.  for  that  matter,  with  all  women  and 
men  of  good  will.  We  do  not  reject  incre- 
ments of  change — but  we  seek  to  Influence 
them,  to  design  them,  to  move  them.  In  the 
direction  of  the  massive  transformations 
which  alone  can  solve  the  present  crisis. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Amer- 
icans who  see  the  need  for  at  least  the  be- 
ginnings of  those  changes — who  rightly  and 
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Instinctively  reject  the  Toryism  of  ex-llberal 
Democrats  as  well  as  of  Republicans — are  In 
the  Democratic  Party.  We  Join  with  them, 
making  no  conditions  for  our  support  of 
their  demands  save  one:  that  we  democratic 
socialists  have  the  right  to  struggle  mlll- 
tantly  and  openly  within  the  broad  mass 
movement  of  the  democratic  Left.  You  will 
find  us  this  year  at  the  regional  program 
meetings  of  the  E>emocratlc  Party,  In  several 
of  the  Presidential  primary  campaigns;  you 
will  find  us  at  the  Democratic  Convention 
In  July.  American  socialism  is  coming  in  out 
of  the  cold;  American  socialism  Is  coming  out 
of  the  suffocating  closet  in  which,  all  too 
often,  we  locked  ourselves. 

Let  me  give  two  specific,  but  by  no  means 
exhaustive,  examples  of  what  this  means. 

Unemployment  must  be  made  the  central 
issue  of  this  Presidential  campaign.  But  that 
Is  a  question  which  evokes  more  fraud  and 
hypocrisy  than  any  other  In  American  so- 
ciety. Last  fall  in  California,  Gerald  Ford 
was  asked  what  rate  of  Joblessness  he  found 
acceptable.  There  is  no  unemployment  that 
I  find  acceptable,  he  replied.  Thus  spake  the 
man  who  plans  that  more  than  7%  of  the 
American  people  will  be  out  of  work  for  the 
rest  of  this  decade.  Generalities  obviously 
will  not  do.  We  Intend  to  Insist  that  every 
Democratic  candidate  be  precise  and  specific 
on  this  critical  count. 

There  Is  a  proposal  before  tbe  Congress. 
the  Hawkins-Humphrey  bill.  It  Is  not  good 
enough — and  It  is  better  than  anything  we 
have  had  offered  to  us  In  thirty  years.  It 
would  make  employment  a  right  for  the 
worker.  It  recognizes — even  If  not  too  ex- 
plicitly, for  that  would  t>e  embarrassing — 
that  the  private  corporate  economy  will  not, 
of  itself,  produce  full  employment.  We  so- 
cialists would  add:  that  economy  requires 
periodic  crises  as  people  require  air. 

So  Hawkins-Humphrey  rightly  says  that 
the  Government  must  ultimately  be  respon- 
sible for  guaranteeing  Jobs  for  all.  It  pr(q>oses 
to  do  that  by  means  of  the  traditional,  Key- 
neslan  fiscal  and  monetary  strategies,  and 
by  making  Washington  an  employer  of  last 
resort,  or  rather,  the  financier  for  non-profit 
and  local  employers  of  last  resort.  That  Is  an 
enormous  gain,  and  we  vigorously  support 
the  bill  as  the  focus  of  dest>erately  needed 
new  departures.  But  It  doesn't  go  far  enough, 
and  we  also  seek  to  amend  it. 

Why  Is  government  only  an  employer  of 
"last"  resort,  a  kind  of  refuse  bin  for  the  re- 
jects from  tbe  corporations?  Because  even 
liberals  too  often  believe  In  that  great  myth 
that  public  Is  bad  and  private  Is  good,  a 
prejudice  which  we  corroborate  by  program- 
ing most  of  our  public  efforts  for  failure  and 
reserving  profitable  activities  for  the  private 
sector.  But  we  believe  that  the  nation  must, 
first  of  all,  expand  the  resources  which  are 
democratically  allocated  on  the  basis  of  so- 
cial need,  rather  than  privately  Invested  to 
nuuclmlze  the  purposes  of  a  tiny  elite.  Right 
now,  this  country  should  stop  nationalizing 
all  the  losses  and  privatizing  the  profits  of 
the  rallroctds.  Instead,  we  should  take  them 
over  as  a  public  enterprise  run  within  the 
framework  of  a  democratically  designed  na- 
tional transportation  plan.  That,  as  the  Auto 
Workers  pointed  out  some  time  ago,  would 
create  tens  of  thousands  of  useful  Jobs  on  a 
project  which  Is  as  environmentally  benign 
as  it  Is  energy  saving. 

Second,  we  believe  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  sick  and  tired  of  the  oil  company 
rip-off.  of  paying  billions  to  the  Exxons  and 
the  other  multinationals  and  getting  energy 
crises  in  return.  We  need  a  public  gas  and 
oil  corporation  to  develop  tbe  new  energy 
technology  of  the  twenty-first  century.  The 
people  should  not  simply  pay  for  the  devel- 
opment of  that  technology,  as  President  Ford 
and  Senator  Jackson  propose;  they  should 
benefit  from  It  as  well. 

Third.  These  are  only  two  examples  of  how 
democratic  allocation  of  resources  would  ere- 
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ate  JotM,  meet  argent  needs  and  profit,  not 
tbe  corporations,  but  the  nation.  But  these 
things  must  be  done  democratically,  or  else 
they  could  lead  to  the  growth  of  a  goTem- 
mental  bureaucracy  which  will  stifle  free- 
dom, much  as  it  is  being  stlflisd  right  now  by 
corporate  bureaucracy.  Therefore  any  public 
enterprise  must  guarantee  piutlclpatlcm  on 
the  board  of  directors  to  the  workers  in  the 
enterprise  and  to  the  public;  therefore  the 
cooi>erative  and  local  control  should  be  em- 
phasized wherever  {xieslble. 

We  propose,  then,  to  amend  Hawkins-Hum- 
phrey in  two  basic  ways,  each  of  them  an 
extension  of  the  democratic  principle:  by 
structurally  increasing  the  amount  of  basic 
Investment  planned  for  by  the  people  by 
means  of  the  democratic  process;  by  insist- 
ing upon  legal  guarantees  of  effective  par- 
ticipation of  tbe  citizenry,  from  the  plant 
floor  and  the  neighborhood,  to  the  level  of 
the  nation. 

But  bow  can  these  things  be  done  without 
inflation?  Only  If  there  is  a  redistribution 
of  wealth  which  flnances  new  Initiatives  by 
getting  the  rich  off  the  dole.  Only  if  controls 
are  used,  not  to  "zap"  the  workers  as  under 
Nixon,  but  to  favor  working  people  and  the 
poor  rather  than  profits.  But  doing  that,  one 
must  note,  challenges  the  fundamental 
mechanism  for  accumulation  and  new  in- 
vestment. Which  is  why  the  nation  must 
democratically  socialize  more  Investment  it 
it  is  going  to  be  minimally  serious  about 
Increasing  equality. 

Finally,  perhaps  the  most  Important  di- 
mension of  these  proposals  is  the  one  which 
Is  most  difficult  to  state. 

America,  in  this  Bicentennial  year,  is  lost, 
vritbout  purpose  or  will.  For  many  there  Is 
physical  suffering  and  unemployment:  but 
even  those  who  are  affluent  often  find  their 
prosperity  stale  and  flat.  At  the  same  time, 
I  am  fearful  that  we  are  turning  our  back 
upon  the  wretched  of  the  earth.  I  share  the 
hostility  of  many  Americans  to  some  of  the 
bombast  and  hypocrisy  of  "Third  Worldlst" 
rhetoric;  I,  too,  feel  that  the  equation  of 
Zionism  and  racism  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly was  an  obscenity.  But  these  things  can- 
not al?ow  us  to  retire  into  our  fortress — our 
aimless  fortress— and,  as  we,  six  percent  of 
the  world's  population  consume  forty  percent 
of  its  resources.  Ignore  the  starving  peoples 
of  the  globe. 

Let  me  speak  personally.  Just  two  weeks 
ago,  I  walked  the  streets  of  that  "City  of 
Dreadful  Night"  which  Is  Calcutta.  I  wit- 
nessed the  countless  crucifixions  which  take 
place  on  those  sidewalks — the  lepers,  the 
beggars,  above  all  the  babies  whose  eyes  are 
still  bright,  who  have  not  heard  yet  that  they 
have  been  born  into  hell.  If  we  throw  up  our 
hands  before  American  poverty,  then  we  will 
be  all  the  more  impotent  in  the  face  of  the 
crueler  poverty  which  is  abroad  in  the  world. 
It  will  not  be  Just  the  American  poor  and 
minorities  and  women  and  workln?people 
who  will  pay  for  our  failure  of  n^ve.  Man- 
kind Itself  will  lose. 

We  need  a  dream.  The  wwld  needs  our 
dream.  A  practical  dream,  a  relevant  vision. 
And  perhaps  the  greatest  gain  which  will 
come  to  us  if  we  once  again  have  the  revolu- 
tionary courage  to  shape  an  unprecedented 
environment  is  this:  that  we  will  not  simply 
discover  solutions  to  this  or  that  problem, 
but  that  we  will  once  again  discover  our- 
selves, the  American  people,  that  we  will 
once  again  be  seen,  as  we  were  in  1776,  as 
the  best  hope  of  himutnity.  Those  are  fine 
words  and  phrases,  but  to  make  them  work 
requires  that  we  transform  the  structtires  of 
American  capitalism.  We  socialists  believe 
that  our  democratic  traditions,  profoundly 
deepened  and  applied  to  economic  and  social, 
as  well  as  political,  life,  offer  the  only  way 
out  of  our  present  crisis.  Let  the  F  .ds  and 
Reagans  and  Browns  claim  the  mantle  of 
Toryism.  We  socialists  are  proud  to  be,  not 
simply  the  heirs  of  the  American  demo- 
cratic revolution,  but  Its  militant  partlsanB 
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who  seek  to  revive  its  spirit  with  the  radical 
new  content  demanded  in  this  nation's  third 
century. 


LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS  STDDY  ON 
INDIVIDUAL  RETIREMENT  AC- 
COUNTS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18.  1976 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  the 
Library  of  Congress  provided  the  Ways 
and  Means  Oversight  Subcommittee  with 
a  study  on  Individual  Retirement  Ac- 
counts, which  included  a  description  of 
differences  between  IRA's  offered  by  in- 
surance companies  and  by  others.  I 
would  like  to  include  a  portion  of  that 
study  in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  oi 
consumers : 

DIFFESENCE    BETWEEN    ISA'S    OFFEBXD    BT 
INSUHANCE    COMPANIES    AND    OTHERS 

One  "consumer-related"  problem  that  has 
surfaced  with  the  introduction  of  IRAs  is 
consumer  unawareness  of  the  relative  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  one  type  of 
IRA  over  another.  Sales  literature  tends  to 
obfuscate  the  disadvantages  while  drama- 
tizing the  advantages  of  tbe  particular  type 
of  IRA  being  offered.  The  consumer  is  faced 
with  the  question  of  what  type  of  IRA  is 
best  suited  for  his  or  her  particular  needs — 
an  IRA  arrangement  with  a  commercial  bank, 
a  saving  and  loan  association,  a  credit  union, 
a  mutual  fund.  Government  issued  Individ- 
ual Retirement  Bonds,  or  an  arrangement 
with  an  Insurance  company?  Again,  this  re- 
port cannot  indicate  which  type  of  plan  Is 
best,  but  it  does  attempt  to  describe  some  of 
the  factors  which  should  be  considered. 
Government  issued  rettrement  bonds 

Special  Government  Retirement  bonds  may 
be  purchased  at  par  in  denominations  of  $50, 
$100.  and  $500  and  will  provide  an  Invest- 
ment yield  annually  of  6  percent,  com- 
pounded semi-annually.  The  current  6%  in- 
terest is  guaranteed  until  the  bond  is  cashed 
in.  presumably  between  ages  50  V^  and  70  ^ 
of  the  purchaser.  There  are  no  load  charges 
or  other  fees  associated  with  these  retirement 
bonds. 

Banks  and  savings  and  loans 

(1)  Promotional  literature  and  complexity 
of  contracts:  Commercial  Banks  and  partic- 
iilarly  savings  and  loans  (S&If)  are  actively 
in  the  IRA  market.  As  in  the  case  of  insur- 
ance companies,  the  S&L  literature  shows 
impressive  results.  The  S&L  IRA  contracts 
are  relatively  straightforward  and  simple  to 
understand. 

(2)  Fees,  commissions,  and  load  charges: 
The  savings  and  loan  associations  studied 
in  the  Washington,  D.C.  area,  do  not  pres- 
ently charge  fees  or  commissions  for  estab- 
lishing or  servicing  an  IRA.  Although  not 
many  commercial  banks  In  the  Washington, 
D.C.  area  are  offering  IRAs,  one  of  the  two 
found  offering  an  IRA  charges  $5  a  year. 

Banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations 
do  not  charge  the  consumer  for  making 
small  payments  into  an  IRA.  Some  require 
a  minimum  payment  (e.g.,  $1,000  for  a  cer- 
tificate of  deposit)  if  the  individual  Is  to 
earn  an  interest  rate  higher  than  that  offered 
by  regular  passbook  savings.  However,  the 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations 
surveyed  left  the  matter  of  charging  to  maln- 
tcUn  and  service  an  IRA  c^ien  and  may  even- 
tiially  charge  some  nominal  amount  depend- 
ing on  the  reporting  requirements  placed 
on  them  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
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(3)  Withdrawal  from  or  discontinuance  of 
an  IRA:  Because  of  the  lack  of  loitdlng  fac- 
Uas  In  S&L  plans,  withdrawal  or  discontinu- 
ance generally  does  not  result  In  any  fi- 
nancial loss  other  than  the  adverse  tax  con- 
sequences associated  with  all  IRAs  caused  by 
premature  distribution.  Loss  of  interest  from 
premature  withdrawal  from  a  certificate  of 
deposit,  etc. 

(4)  Minimum  guaranteed  return:  Banks 
and  savings  and  loan  associations  will  pay 
whatever  the  current  passlxxdc  rate  is,  with 
higher  rates  usiuOly  available  through  certif- 
icates of  d^x>slts.  For  Instance,  savings  and 
loan  associations  in  tbe  Washington,  D.C. 
area  are  presently  paying  tbe  maximum  pres- 
ent interest  ceiling  of  5V4  %  tar  regular  pass- 
book savings  as  well  as  the  maximum  7^% 
rate  on  a  one  thousand  dollar  6-year  certifi- 
cate of  deposit  (CD) . 

However,  rates  offered  by  commercial  banks 
and  savings  and  loan  associations  are  subject 
to  change  and  Federal  control. 

(5)  Other  factors  to  be  considered  in  a 
SAL  IRA:  VehUe  the  stirvey  found  that  pres- 
ently there  are  no  charges  for  administering 
an  S&L  IRA,  there  appears  to  be  no  guar- 
antee against  future  charges. 

To  the  extent  that  a  consumer's  account 
is  invested  in  certificates  of  deposit,  there  is 
usually  an  interest  penalty  for  premature 
withdrawal  from  the  account.  In  addition. 
S&Ls  are  limited  in  the  number  of  CD's  that 
they  have  available  at  any  one  time,  and  it 
may  be  difficult  to  place  one's  IRA  invest- 
ment at  CD  rates. 

DIFrERENCES  IN  RATES  OF  RETURN 

We  attempted  to  determine  the  impact  of 
sales  and  administrative  charges  on  IRA  pro- 
jections through  an  IRA  established  with  a 
savings  and  loan  association,  one  with  an  in- 
surance company  having  a  front  end  load  and 
one  levying  a  level  charge  against  each  pay- 
ment, and  then  to  compare  them  with  each 
other  and  with  a  non-tax-deferred  savings 
account.  We  also  considered  the  ultimate  tax 
effect  of  each  by  illustrating  what  would 
eventually  be  paid  out  after  taxes  in  the  way 
of  an  annuity  certain.  A  5%  interest  rate 
assumption  was  made  for  all  IRAs.  In  prac- 
tice, different  rates  of  return  will  result.  They 
could  be  more  or  less  than  5  percent  in  all 
cases. 

There  Is  no  guarantee  that  an  tnsurance 
company  will  pay  out  acooflllng  to  its  cur- 
rent rate  of  return  or  that  a  variable  an- 
nuity, or  mutual  fund  will  grow  at  a  speci- 
fied rate  or  that  the  Interest  rate  of  com- 
mercial banks  and  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions will  not  decline. 

Therefore,  the  simpllfled  Illustration  below 
has  a  number  of  limitations. 

It  does  show,  however,  tbe  effect  of  load 
factors  on  account  growth.  In  the  examine 
used,  it  takes  5  years  for  the  consumer  to 
recoup  the  front  end  load  of  one  insurance 
plan.  Of  course,  this  could  take  longer  or 
shorter  depending  upon  the  diyidends  paid 
and  the  actual  amount  of  the  insurance  com- 
pany's load  factor.  It  does  demonstrate,  how- 
ever, that  IRAs  offered  by  Insurance  com- 
pany's may  be  inadvisable  if  an  individual 
can  only  participate  for  a  short  period  of 
time. 

It  Is  assumed  that  $1,500  is  deposited  at 
the  beginning  of  each  year.  The  results  are 
shown,  after  deducting  any  load  factors  after 
1,  6.  10,  20.  30,  and  40  years.  The  acooimt 
balance  at  the  end  of  each  of  these  periods 
is  distributed  as  a  yearly  annuity  based  on  a 
15-year  life  expectancy.  A  deduction  of  an 
assumed  tax  liability  is  then  made  to  deter- 
mine the  net  amount  available  to  the  In- 
dividual. In  the  illustratton  for  the  IRA  hav- 
ing a  front  end  load,  it  is  assumed  that  40% 
of  the  first  year's  premium  Is  deducted  as  a 
sales  and  administrative  expense  and  6%  for 
each  year  thereafter,  whereas  for  the  Insur- 
ance company  IRA  plan  assessing  a  level 
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charge  It  Is  assumed  that  each  premium  pay- 
ment Is  reduced  by  8'^  %. 

Since  the  eight  S&L  associations  canvassed 
In  our  survey  did  not  charge  any  fees  or  ccwn- 
mlsslons  In  managing  an  IRA,  no  charges  are 
reflected  In  this  Illustration.  Since  the  ac- 
count value  In  both  the  Insurance  and  the 
S&L  cases  Is  projected  to  grow  at  5%  each 
year  compounded  ^nnually,  the  account 
value  In  a  S&L  association  would  always  ex- 
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ceed  the  amounts  for  life  Insurance  com- 
panies. 

Obviously,  In  real  life  and  with  changing 
Interest  rates  and  rates  of  return,  this  may 
not  be  the  case.  With  sufficiently  high  div- 
idends, an  Insurance  IRiV  could  equal  or  ex- 
ceed the  value  of  an  S&L  IRA.  Therefore,  the 
table  Includes  a  calculation  of  the  equivalent 
Interest  which  would  have  to  be  paid  by  an 
Insurance  company   in   order   to  equal   the 

RATES  OF  RETURN  FROM  HYPOTHETICAL  EXAMPLES! 
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value  obtained  by  an  S&L.  Because  of  the 
commissions  and  other  fees,  the  consumer 
can  see  that  Insurance  company  IRAs  held 
fo*"  relatively  short  periods  of  time  would 
require  higher  rates  of  return  in  order  to 
match  the  value  of  a  S&L  IRA.  The  consumer 
should  also  note  that  the  longer  the  IRA 
is  held,  the  Insurance  dividend  or  interest 
rate  necessary  to  match  the  S&L  (assuming 
the  S&L  Interest  rate  does  not  vary)  declines. 


Insuranct  company  plans 


Front  end  lokd  plan 


Lovol  load  plan 


Savings  and  loan  plan 


Ymt 


Amount 

paid  in 

•ad)  plan 


Commis- 
sions 
andfMs 


Interest 
earned 


Value 
o(IRA 


Commis- 
sions 
and  fees 


Interest 
earned 


Value 
of  IRA 


Interest 

equlv- 

atont 

necessary 

to  yield 

S.  AL 

value 

percent 


Com- 
mis- 
sions 
and  fees 


Interest 
earned 


Value 
of  IRA 


I 

equiv- 
alent 
necessary 
to  yield 
S.  &L 
value 
percent 


Non-IRA  savings 


Income 
taxes 


Interest 
earned 


Value  of 
savings 


1,203 


$1, 575 

8,703 

7M 


1 $1,500  I 

5 7,500 

Annual  annuity  received 

Less:  income  taxes 

Annual  net  income  after  taxes '..  .'    "79S 

10 IS^OOO  9         4,tl0    19,810 

Annual  annuity  received 1,818 

Less:  income  taxes 

Annual  net  income  after  taxes .'..'".".'.'.".".'.'.  "1,818 

20 30^000  0       22,079    52.079 

Annual  annuity  received 1,77C 

Less:  incometaxes 67 

Annual  net  income  after  taxes 4,771 

30 45,000  0       59,641  104,641 

Annual  annuity  received 9^601 

Less;  Income  taxes . Ml 

Annual  net  income  after  taxes t,Ho 

<0 60,000  0      130,260  190.260 

Annual  annuity  received 17,456 

Less:  income  taxes 2,374 

Annual  net  Income  after  taxes 15,082 


1600 

960 


$45 

990 


$945 

7,530 

601 


75.0 
10.2 


$128 
640 


$69 
1,110 


$1,441 

7,960 

730 


14.8 
8.0 


$389 
2.112 


$56 

902 


$1, 167 

6,290 

577 


1,410 


4.201 


691 

17,791 

1,632 


7.0         1,280        4,400 


730 

18,120 

1,663 


6.5 


4,756 


3,608 


577 

13,852 

1,271 


2,310       191911 


1.C32 
47,601 

4.367 

10 

4,357 

3,210       54,369    96,159 

1^822 

71S 

1. 107 

4.110   119.364  175,254 


1,6(3 

&•        2,560       20,195    47.635 

4,370 

10 

4,360 

5.5         3,840       54,552'    95,712 

8.782 

712 

8,070 

5.3         5,120      119,144  174,024 

16.080 15,966 

2,058 2.033  . 

14.022 13,933 


5.8       12,690       16,559 


1,271 

33,869 

3,107 


5.5       26,937       44.731 


3,107 

62,794 

5,761 


5.4       53,103       97,695 


5.761 

104, 592 

9,597 

""9.'597 


W  The  amount  of  interest  earned  on  an  actual  IRA  is  critical  to  the  value  of  an  IRA.  IRAs  offered 
bv  life  insurance  companies  may  grow  at  a  rate  much  higher  than  the  5  percent  rate  used  in  the 
Illustration.  However,  it  should  also  be  noted  that  a  6-year  certificate  of  deposit  offered  by  S.  &  L.'s 
presently  yields  T'i. 

NOTES 

A.  Interest  is  compounded  annually  at  5  percent  of  balance  at  beginning  of  year. 

B.  Income  taxes  on  Non-IRA  Savings  based  on  25  percent  tax  rate  on  principal  and  interest. 

C.  Commissions  and  fees  for  front  end  load  plans  are  assumed  to  be  40  percent  of  hrsi  year's 
contribution  and  6  percent  of  each  additional  year's  contribution.  For  level  load  plans,  commissions 

nd  fees  are  assumed  to  be  S4  percent  for  each  year. 


0.  Annual  annuity  certain  received  based  on  a  15-year  expected  life  of  recipient  at  5  percent 
interest 
E.  Income  taxes  after  retirement  based  on  following  assumptions: 

1.  1974  Ui  Uw. 

2.  Percentage  Standard  Deduction. 

3.  Married. 

4.  Joint  return. 

5.  Both  65  years  oid. 

6.  No  children. 

Source:  Economics  Division,  Congressional  Research  Service. 
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HON.  STEPHEN  L.  NEAL 

OF    NOKTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18,  1976 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  snows 
of  winter  melt  away,  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans are  turning  to  their  planter's  al- 
manacs in  anticipation  of  spring  plarK- 
ing.  The  almanac,  you  see,  is  one  instity^ 
tlon  which  has  survived  technology.  It  J 
has  bridged  the  gap  between  the  present  ■ 
and  the  distant  past,  and  although  it/lB 
unknown  to  millions  of  city  dwellei*, 
rural  folk  still  hold  it  in  high  esteem. 

I  have  recently  received  the  1976  edi- 
tion of  Blum's  Farmer's  and  Planter's  AI- 
mamc.  together  with  a  souvenir  reprint 
of  the  1876  edition  of  the  almanac.  The 
publishers  have  gcnerou-ly  supplied  me 
enough  copies  of  the  two  editions  to  dis- 
tribute one  each  to  all  Members  of  the 
House.  In  order  that  they  may  know 
something  of  the  almanac's  history,  and 
of  its  remarkable  editor.  I  wish  to  enter 
into  the  Record  the  following: 


(From  the  Winston-Salem  Sentinel,  Satur- 
day, Dec.  6,  19761 

Blum's  Almanac  Is  Still  a  Pabt  of 

Winston-Salem 

(By  BUI  East) 

Blum's  Parmer's  and  Planter's  Almanac  is 
as  much  a  part  of  Winston-Salem  as  the 
smell  of  tobacco,  the  traditional  Salem  coffee 
pot  and  the  glimmer  of  love  feast  candles. 

It  is  the  oldest  continuous  publication  In 
the  city  and  now  flnds  Its  way  Into  the  homes 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  families  throughout 
the  world. 

The  entire  institution  of  Blum's  Almanac 
traces  its  origin  to  Old  Salem  and  a  business- 
man named  John  Christian  Blum. 

Bliun  was  more  a  banker  than  a  literary 
genius  or  a  printer — the  two  fields  In  which 
he  was  later  to  excel. 

In  the  mld-1820's  he  was  an  agent  of  the 
Cape  Pear  Bank,  headquartered  In  Wilming- 
ton at  that  time. 

Knowing  the  possibility  that  a  robbery 
might  severelj  handicap  the  banking  busi- 
ness here.  Blum  tried  to  safeguard  the  money 
personally — he  kept  it  in  his  rorm. 

On  Dec.  21,  1827,  he  prepaied  to  go  to  the 
Moravian  Church  to  perform  hl<5  duties  as  a 
coffee  server  at  the  Christmas  love  feast. 

As  traditional  at  Christmas,  he  started  to 
leave  a  lighted  candle  In  his  room. 

On  second  thought,  he  decided  ro  snuff  It 
out  since  he  had  a  large  cash  deposit  bidden 
In  the  room. 


Only  moments  after  be  left  the  house, 
someone  noticed  a  blaze  in  the  room.  The 
fire  department  was  called.  With  the  help 
of  volunteers  who  were  passing  by,  the  blaze 
was  extinguished  in  less  than  10  minutes. 

The  first  casualty  of  the  fire  was  the  love 
feast.  It  wasn't  held  because  of  the  excite- 
ment of  the  blaze  and  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing men  on  duty  to  guard  against  another 
outbreak  of  fire. 

The  biggest  casualty  was  Blum's  entii« 
cash  deposit  for  the  bank — $10,000. 

Firefighters  said  later  they  thought  the 
blaze  started  when  some  sparks  fell  on  the 
bank  papers  as  Blum  was  extinguishing  his 
candle  and  preparing  to  leave  the  room. 

Nothing  more  is  said  in  the  Moravian  rec- 
ords here  about  the  $10,000  loss — whether 
the  bank  made  it  up  or  whether  Blum  was 
required  to  make  it  up. 

But  Just  about  that  time,  Blum  went  to 
work  fuU  blast  on  his  new  almanac.  The  first 
issue  came  from  the  presses  a  few  months 
later  and  the  book  has  been  making  its  ap- 
pearance every  year  since  then. 

The  1975  edition  of  the  almanac  marks  its 
147th  year.  The  1976  edition  is  scheduled  for 
publication  in  November. 

The  almanac  la  built  around  predictions 
of  the  weather  and  an  outlook  for  planting 
conditions.  But  it  also  contains  a  variety  of 
information  ranging  from  tips  on  women's 
fashions  to  tidbits  on  history  and  the  best 
way  to  catch  fish. 

Blum    produced   the    almanac   on    Soutb 
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Main  Street  near  Salem  Square.  He  carried  It 
on  for  30  to  40  years  until  his  two  bachelor 
sons,  Ed  and  Levi,  became  old  enough  to 
handle  the  complete  publication  of  the 
book. 

They,  in  turn,  continued  publication  for 
about  40  years,  employing  two  other  printers, 
Clarence  Crist  and  a  Mr.  Keehlin. 

When  the  Blum  brothers  died  the  firm 
of  Crist  and  Keehlin  moved  the  plant  far- 
ther north  and  continued  to  publish  the 
almanac. 

In  1926,  It  was  taken  over  by  the  Goelen 
family  who  moved  It  to  218  N.  Main  Street — 
next  to  the  old  Wachovia  Loitn  and  Trust  Co. 
building. 

In  1970-71,  that  building  was  taken  as  part 
of  the  site  of  the  new  HaU  of  Justice  and 
Blum's  Almanac  moved  to  a  new  building  on 
Healy  Drive  la  the  west  part  of  Winston- 
Salem. 


Almanac  Editos  Is  90 
(By  BUI  East) 

Blum's  Almanac  is  an  Institution  of  lon- 
gevity. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  Blum's  Farmer's  and 
Planter's  Almanac  for  the  Year  1976  came 
off  the  press,  representing  the  148th  consecu- 
tive year  of  publication  for  the  red-covered 
book. 

Then  on  Tuesday  of  this  week,  its  editor 
J.  B.  Ooslen  Sr.,  who  has  been  with  the  al- 
manac for  50  years,  celebrated  his  30th  birth- 
day— on  the  Job. 

"It's  a  great  life,"  he  said  as  he  started 
work  on  the  1977  edition  of  the  almanac. 

SINCE  HE  was  9 

"The  printing  Industry  has  been  my  entire 
life  from  the  age  of  nine,"  he  said.  "As  early 
as  that,  my  dad  told  me  to  come  to  the  olBce 
and  I  knew  I  had  better  go,  or  else." 

His  father,  J.  W.  Goslen,  had  begiin  his 
adulthood  as  a  captain  in  the  Confederate 
forces  in  the  CtvU  War. 

"He  put  a  notice  In  the  Sentinel  for  his 
ccHnpany  to  Join  him  in  Oreensboro  to  go  to 
Virginia  for  the  war,"  Ooslen  said.  "I  have 
a  copy  of  that  notice  somewhere." 
father  was  editor 

After  the  war,  his  father  went  into  the 
newspaper  publishing  and  printing  business. 
For  a  while,  he  was  editor  of  the  Union  Re- 
publican newspaper  here. 

In  1894,  when  Ooslen  was  only  nine  years 
old,  his  father  went  downtown  to  get  his 
mail.  Returning,  he  decided  to  ride  the 
streetcars,  whk:h  were  only  four  years  old 
then. 

"Right  in  front  of  our  house  In  Salem,  he 
slipped  and  fell  when  he  was  getting  off  the 
streetcar,"  he  said.  "He  hit  his  head  on  the 
curb  and  was  deafi  in  three  hours." 

Ooslen  and  a  group  of  "Moravian  boys" 
from  Winston-Salem  entered  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  In  1902. 

STARTED    BAND 

"We  decided  we  would  like  to  get  into  the 
football  games  free  so  we  decided  to  organize 
a  band  to  provide  music,"  he  said.  "It  was 
the  university's  first  band  and  everybody  Just 
loved  it." 

Graduating  from  the  university  In  1906,  he 
returned  to  Winston-Salem  to  Join  the  fam- 
ily's publishing  and  printing  business. 

Four  years  later,  in  1910  when  he  was  25 
years  old,  he  bought  his  first  automobile,  a 
four-cylinder  Autocar. 

"I've  always  loved  automobiles  and  have 
owned  quite  a  number  of  different  makes. 
Including  a  Maxwell  when  it  was  all  the 
rage,"  he  said. 

"R.  J.  Reynolds  used  to  say  that  only  a 
millionaire  or  a  fool  would  own  a  car.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  automobile  owners  In 
Winston-Salem." 
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Even  at  90,  Ooslen  drives  his  car — ^now  a 
13-year-old  Bulck — ^to  his  office  at  3301  Healy 
Drive  every  day.  He  usuaUy  stays  there  from 
9  ajn.  untU  3  p jn. 

Ooslen  spends  much  of  his  time  during 
the  year  selecting  material  to  go  Into  the 
next  edition  of  the  almanac. 

The  other  day,  for  Instance,  he  clipped  the 
article  about  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's 
daughter  dying. 

"We  have  started  a  notable  events  section 
so  pec^le  can  look  back  and  see  what  hap- 
pened in  a  certain  year,"  he  said.  "Certainly 
they  will  be  Interested  In  the  death  of  Roose- 
velt's daughter." 

Ooslen's  selection  of  material  ranges  any- 
where from  the  listing  of  people  whose  faces 
are  on  currency  ("It  really  Isn't  almanac  ma- 
terial but  It  Is  sure  Interesting  to  know")  to 
recipes. 

"We  had  a  letter  the  other  day  from  a 
woman  who  said,  'Send  me  Blum's  Almanac. 
You  haven't  got  any  trash  In  It.'  We're  proud 
of  statements  like  that." 

Ooslen's  almanac  starts  going  to  press 
about  the  last  of  July,  aiming  for  a  distribu- 
tion date  of  late  October  or  early  November. 

This  year,  about  340,000  copies  of  the  al- 
manac are  being  printed.  Basically,  It  Is  dis- 
tributed east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Ooslen  and  his  son,  Allen  S.  Ooslen,  overall 
business  manager  for  the  almanac,  are  study- 
ing the  possibility  of  expanding  printing  and 
distribution  to  Include  the  entire  country. 

Ooslen  attributes  the  success  of  the  alma- 
nac to  the  fact  that  "everyone  wants  to  share 
something  of  the  past  and  the  almanac  rep- 
resents one  of  our  early  ideas  that  means 
something  today." 

The  almanac  has  been  basically  unchanged 
since  John  Christian  Blum  tiirned  out  the 
first  one  In  Salem  in  1828. 

The  almanac  remained  on  Main  Street — 
first  In  Salem  and  then  in  Winston — for  143 
years.  It  moved  to  Its  new  building  on  Healy 
Drive  when  the  almanac  office  was  torn  down 
to  make  room  for  the  Hall  of  Justice.  The 
Ooslens  also  do  commercial  printing. 

Ooslen's  great  love  In  life  outside  the  al- 
manac is  music.  As  he  put  it,  "I  was  bom  in 
Salem  where  I  could  hear  the  Moravian  band 
all  my  life." 

As  a  youth,  he  played  in  the  band  at  Nissen 
Park,  VThlch  was  built  by  the  streetcar  sys- 
tem as  an  amusement  are  a  In  the  Waugh- 
town  section. 

"I  was  real  proud  of  that  uniform."  he  said. 
"I  was  paid  one  dollar  an  evening  for  play- 
ing. That  was  big  money  back  in  those  days." 

Ooslen  has  been  associated  with  Home 
Moravian  Church  all  his  life  as  a  band  mem- 
ber, a  trustee  and  on  numerotis  boards. 

Ooslen's  wife  and  his  oldest  son.  J.  B.  Oos- 
len Jr..  died  Just  a  few  days  apart  in  1972. 

"Physically.  I  have  been  blessed."  Goslen 
said.  "I  have  had  only  one  attack  of  pneu- 
monia and  no  attacks  of  anything  like  cancer 
or  heart  weakness." 

"I  have  a  tremendous  appetite,  as  anyone 
who  has  ever  Invited  me  to  dinner  will  tell 
you."  he  said. 

Planning  to  retire? 

"I'm  not  even  thinking  about  it.  I  think 
It  is  one  of  the  worst  things  anybody  can  do. 
Everybody  needs  to  stay  Interested  In  some- 
thing that  is  worthwhile.  You  must  stay 
active  In  both  mind  and  body." 

Then  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  he  said: 

"I'll  tell  you  more  about  life  when  I  reach 
the  age  of  100." 

What's  the  secret  of  his  long  life? 

"There  Just  must  be  something  about  the 
smeU  of  that  printer's  Ink." 
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CAMPAIGN  FINANCING 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 


OF  INDIANA 


m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18,  1976 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  a 
landmark  decision  on  how  money  for 
political  campaigns  is  to  be  raised  and 
spent,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  ruled: 

Presidential  candidates  who  have  not 
accepted  Federal  matching  pajmients  to 
help  finance  their  campaigns  can  reject 
the  Federal  funds  and  spend  as  mudi 
money  as  they  can  raise. 

Congressional  candidates  will  not  be 
subject  to  any  spending  limits.  The  Court 
struck  down  a  ceiling  of  $70,000  for  most 
House  candidates  and  higher  ceilings  for 
Senate  candidates. 

A  person  may  spend  any  amount  in  an 
Independent  effort  to  elect  a  candidate — 
that  is,  an  effort  not  made  with  the 
candidate's  cooperation.  A  provision  of 
the  law  limiting  a  person  to  $1,000  per 
candidate  was  voided. 

Candidates  for  President  who  do  not 
accept  Federal  funds  and  all  candidates 
for  Congress  may  spend  as  much  of  their 
own  money,  or  money  received  from  their 
immediate  families,  as  they  desire.  The 
law  had  provided  limits  of  $50,000  for 
Presidential  candidates,  $35,000  for  Sen- 
ate candidates,  and  $25,000  for  House 
candidates. 

On  the  ground  that  Congress  had  vio- 
lated the  principle  of  separation  of 
powers  by  retaining  too  large  a  role  in 
appointing  the  membership  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission,  the  Commis- 
sion has  been  stripped  of  all  regulatory 
and  policsrmaking  power,  effective  in  30 
days,  if  Congress  does  not  revise  the  sj^- 
tem  under  which  Congress,  rather  than 
the  President,  designates  four  of  its  six 
members. 

The  Supreme  Court  approved  the  de- 
tailed reporting  of  expenditures  and  con- 
tributions, the  public  financing  of  Presi- 
dential candidates  who  qualify  for  funds, 
and  a  $1,000  ceiling  on  contributions  by 
a  person  to  a  candidate  in  a  primary 
and  again  in  the  general  election. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  squarely 
for  the  first  time  that  spending  money  in 
IK>lltics  is  "speech"  and  protected  by  the 
First  Amendment  of  the  Constitution. 
The  opinion  sets  out  the  rules  for  when 
and  how  that  speech  may  be  restricted. 
It  says  that  the  main  purpose  of  the 
law — ending  corruption  in  politics — ^is 
more  clearly  served  by  the  contribution 
limits  than  by  the  spending  limits.  The 
Court  reasons  that  spending  money  is  an 
efKential  aspect  of  free  speech  in  the  po- 
litical arena. 

The  impact  of  the  decision  will  proba- 
bly not  be  apparent  for  some  time — ^per- 
haps for  several  elections.  Limits  on  ex- 
penditures in  Congressional  races  were 
clearly  lifted,  but  most  of  the  Presiden- 
tial candidates  have  already  planned 
their  fundraising  strategies  on  the  basis 
of  Federal  matching  funds,  and  it  is 
probably  too  late  now  for  them  to  change 
strategies.  With  the  court  allowing  un- 
limited independent  expenditures   and 
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abolisliing  sections  of  the  law  restricting 
candidates  from  using  more  than  limited 
amounts  of  their  own  money  for  their 
campaigns,  wealthy  contributors  will  be- 
come more  prominent  and  candidates 
with  sizeable  personal  fortiuies  will  get 
a  boost. 

The  decision  to  put  no  restriction  on 
"Independent  expenditures"  by  persons 
on  behalf  of  a  candidate  is  baflBlng  and  it 
leaves  a  wide  loophole  for  the  return  of 
the  big  contributor.  It  is  also  hard  to  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  the  American  system 
Is  unable  to  prevent  a  wealthy  csuididate 
from  spending  an  enormous  sum  to  elect 
himself.  Several  of  the  distinctions  the 
Court  makes  are  not  easy  to  understand. 
For  example,  the  Court  held  unconstitu- 
tional overall  limits  on  campaign  spend- 
ing as  a  restriction  on  free  speech,  but  it 
approved  ceilings  on  contributions  to 
candidates.  Also,  the  Court  ruling  seems 
to  do  little  or  nothing  to  improve  the  pos- 
ture of  minor  party  and  independent 
candidates.  Further  litigation  and  more 
Supreme  Court  rulings  are  likely  because 
many  questions  remain  unanswered 
about  the  link  between  money  and 
politics. 

The  big  question  is.  Where  do  we  go 
from  here?  Some  in  the  Congress  want  to 
scrap  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
altogether.  In  my  view  it  is  imperative 
that  the  Congress  act  to  establish  a  new 
commission  on  a  constitutionally  sound 
basis.  Without  that  action  there  will  be 
no  one  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
law  on  disclosure,  public  financing,  and 
the  limits  on  the  size  of  contributions. 
This  may  not  be  as  easy  as  it  sounds  since 
there  are  those  in  the  Congress  who  want 
to  defeat  any  further  effort  to  reform 
campaign  financing  and  there  are  others 
who  want  to  fight,  not  only  for  the  recon- 
stltution  of  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission, but  also  for  substantive  Im- 
provements in  the  law. 


CONTRACT    INVESTIGATION 
CONTINUES 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  EDGAR 

OF   REKNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18.  1976 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
laimched  an  investigation  into  circimi- 
stances  surrounding  the  awarding  of  a 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  turbine  gen- 
erator contract  to  the  Swiss  firm.  Brown 
Boveri.  Earlier,  I  inserted  a  statement  in 
the  Record  regarding  this  problem  which 
I  feel  if  unresolved,  could  cost  thousands 
of  American  jobs.  Also  inserted  were 
copies  of  the  correspondence  I  exchanged 
between  TVA,  and  three  American  manu- 
facturers who  were  deemed  nonrespon- 
sive  bidders. 

The  three  American  companies — Gen- 
eral Electric,  Westinghouse,  and  ^^lljs 
Chalmers — were  all  interested  in  oBtaiiw- 
big  a  lucrative  TVA  turbine  generator 
contract  which  has  a  value  of  nearly  $200 
million  for  four  generators,  plus  options 
for  further  purchases.  However,  the 
terms  of  TVA's  bid  invitation  included 
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liabilities  for  defective  products  said  late 
delivery  at  a  maximum  of  40  percent  of 
the  contract  price.  None  of  the  American 
companies  felt  that  they  could  accept 
penalties  of  this  magnitude.  Brown  Bo- 
veri's  offer  did  satisfy  the  terms  of  the 
bid  invitation,  and  this  firm  weis  awarded 
the  contract. 

The  previous  statement  concerning  my 
investigation  appeared  in  the  daily  issue 
of  the  Record  on  page  E6607  on  Decem- 
ber 10,  1975.  Since  that  time,  I  and  my 
staff  have  met  with  the  staff  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  and  Review 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee  for  advice  and  assistance  In 
remedying  this  apparent  stalemate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  is  a  letter 
which  I  received  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, Mr.  Aubrey  J.  Wsigner,  respond- 
ing to  the  letters  I  received  from  the 
three  American  firms.  Also  is  a  letter 
which  I  wrote  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office  raising  issues  which  could  help 
mitigate  the  effects  of  confrontation, 
and  transform  this  into  a  situation  of 
constructive  cooperation  with  healthy 
competition: 

Tknkksskb  Vaixkt  Adthokitt, 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  February  2, 1976. 
Hon.  RoBEXT  W.  Edgas. 
The  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Edgar:  Tbls  Is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  December  10,  1976,  enclosing  for  our 
coniinents  copies  of  letters  you  received  from 
AlUs-Chalmers  Power  Systems,  Inc.,  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company,  and  Westinghouse 
Electric  Corporation,  concerning  the  pur- 
chasing procedures  Involved  In  our  purchase 
of  turbine  generators  from  Brown  Boveri 
Corporation.  We  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  give  you  our  comments  on  the  matters 
discussed  In  these  letters. 

The  principal  argument  advanced  In  these 
three  letters  Is  that  TVA,  unlike  other  pur- 
chasers of  generating  equipment,  Insists  on 
unreasonable  terms  and  conditions  In  Its 
contracts  which  Impose  unbearable  risks  on 
manufacturers.  One  manufacturer,  Westing- 
house, characterized  TVA's  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  "penalties."  However,  rather  than 
being  "penalties"  the  terms  and  conditions 
limit  the  liability  that  a  manufacturer  would 
otherwise  have  under  general  principles  of 
law  for  breach  of  contract.  The  fundamental 
principle  of  the  law  of  damages  Is  that  a 
party  Injured  by  a  breach  of  contract  Is  en- 
titled to  fair  and  Just  compensation  com- 
mensiirate  with  the  loss  sustained  as  a  result 
of  the  breach;  the  Injured  party  Is  entitled 
to  recover  full  indemnity  for  his  loss  and  to 
be  placed  as  near  as  may  be  possible  In  the 
condition  which  he  would  have  occupied  had 
the  contract  not  been  breached. 

The  turbine  generators  purchased  are  fxr 
use  with  nuclear  units  presently  planned  by 
TVA.  In  the  event  the  contract  performance 
dates  for  the  generators  are  not  met  or  the 
generators  fall  to  operate  as  specified,  the 
damages  that  will  be  sustained  by  TVA  will 
be  substantial.  Such  damages  could  Include 
loss  of  generating  capacity  and  the  resulting 
dire  consequences.  Including  loss  of  revenues. 
Inability  of  TVA  to  meet  Its  power  require- 
ments, and  Increased  power  costs.  If  TVA  and 
a  manufacturer  were  to  contract  on  a  basis 
wltMout  the  terms  and  conditions  that  these 
manufacturers  find  onerous  and  unreason- 
able, the  manufacturer  might  then,  under 
general  principles  of  law.  be  liable  for  the 
whole  of  the  damages  sustained  by  TVA. 

We  find  the  objections  of  OE  and  Westing- 
house to  our  ternas  and  conditions  difficult  to 
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understand  since  many  of  their  terms  and 
conditions   for   purchases   provide   contract 
obligations  that  are  asserted  to  be  onerous 
and   reasonable   In   contracts   where   QE   or 
Westinghouse  is  the  seller  and  TVA  is  the 
purchaser.  Moreover,  all  three  manufactur- 
ers bid  responslvely  under  TVA  Invitations 
to  bid  on  other  types  of  eqiilpment  where 
the  terms  and  conditions  are  substantially 
the  same  as  the  ones  complained  about  for 
turbine  generators.  In  addition,  in  the  past, 
TVA  has  purchased  turbine  generatOTS  under 
Invitations  to  bid  which  contained  no  ex- 
press limit  on  ^>eclal  or  consequential  dam- 
ages. Under  these  invitations  the  matter  of 
special   or  consequential   damages   was   not 
addressed  and  the  extent  of  the  contractor's 
liability   for  such   damages  would   be   ulti- 
mately determined  by  the  courts.  Westing- 
house bid  In  response  to  such  invitations  for 
a  time,  but  informed  TVA  prior  to  the  Issu- 
ance of  the  invitation  to  purchase  the  tur- 
bine generators  in  question  that  It  would  not 
bid  responslvely  unless  the  Invitation  con- 
tained a  complete  waiver  of  liability  for  spe- 
cial or  consequential  damages.  GE  has  not 
bid  responslvely  to  Invitations  of  this  nature. 
We   recognize   that   the   Impoeitlon   on   a 
manufacturer  of  the   total  liability   which 
may  result  from  a  delay  In  delivery  of  the 
equipment  or  failure  of  the  equipment  to 
operate  properly  could  be  substantial.  Ac- 
cordingly,  we   have    limited    the    manufac- 
turer's liability  and  provided  for  the  assump- 
tion by  TVA  of  a  substantial  part  of  the 
risks.    The    manufacturers,    howorer,    find 
these  limitations  onerous  and  unreasonable 
and  demand  to  be  released  of  virtually  all 
liability   for   the   consequences   of   late   de- 
livery or  failure  of  their  equipment  to  operate 
as  specified.  In  essence,  the  manufacturers 
seek  to  shift  to  the  purchaser  the  risks  that 
under  general  principles  of  law  are  borne 
by  the  manufacturer.  However,  the  manu- 
facturer, rather  than  the  purchaser — ^TVA, 
Is  solely  responsible  for  and  In  control   of 
the  design,  quality  control,  manufacturing 
schedule,  and  all  other  facets  of  the  work 
required   to  produce   a  product  within  the 
time  and  with  the  operating  characteristics 
promised.   Accordingly,  It  is  our  view  that 
the  manufacturer  should  bear  some  respon- 
sibility In  the  event  such  promises  are  not 
fulfilled.  Since  only  the  manxifacturers  can 
know  whether   their  promises  of  perform- 
ance and  delivery  are  promises  which  they 
can   reasonably   be   expected   to   achieve,   a 
complete  waiver  of  all  aspects  of  liability  as 
the      manufacturers      apparently      demand 
would,  in  our  view,  reduce  or  remove  any 
Incentive  for  them  to  take  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  Insure  that  their  promises  are  met. 
Therefore,  TVA  feels  that  allocation  of  the 
risks  associated  with  falling  of  a  manufac- 
turer to  meet  Its  promised  .delivery  date  or 
failure    of    the    equipment    to    perform    aa 
promised  is  proper  and  equitable.  Por  TVA 
to  assume  all  the  risks  would  be  to  act  ir- 
responsibly toward  Its  ratepayers  who  would 
ultimately   bear   the   total   costs   associated 
with   a   manufacturer's   failure   to    perform 
as  promised. 

Westlngtiouse  states  in  Its  letter  that  "In 
our  opinion,  penalties  for  late  shipment  can 
be  counter  productive  because  they  do  not 
reward  the  manufacturer  who  has  done  a 
good  Job  In  shipping  on  time;  rather,  they 
reward  the  manufacturer  who  Is  willing  to 
make  promises  about  the  future  at  a  price 
that  cannot  possibly  recompense  the  pur- 
chaser." We  do  not  agree  with  Westing* 
house's  view  of  the  nature  of  contracts  and 
of  the  responsibilities  for  failure  to  comply 
with  their  provisions.  The  delivery  of  equip* 
ment  on  the  schedule  promised  In  the  con- 
tract Is  the  very  essence  of  a  contract  and 
the  manufacturer's  reward  Is  the  receipt  of 
the  full  purchase  price.  Westlnghouse's  let- 
ter also  describes  "the  great  Interest  which 
Westinghouse  has  In  obtaining  business  from 
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TVA,  and  the  significant  benefits  to  TVA  in 
selecting  Westinghouse  above  other  manu- 
facturers." However,  the  recent  action  taken 
by  Westinghouse  In  repudiating  Its  con- 
tracts and  obligations  to  fully  perform  Its 
nuclear  fuel  contracts  with  TVA  (and  other 
power  suppliers)  and  the  statements  con- 
cerning contractual  obligations  made  In  its 
letter  cannot  help  but  create  serious  con- 
cern about  Its  attitude  toward  performing 
Its  contracts.  On  the  one  hand  manxifac- 
turers insist  that  they  seU  their  products  on 
terms  and  conditions  dictated  by  than, 
which  In  essence  relieve  them  of  vlrtiially  all 
responsibility  for  the  consequences  of  a  de- 
fective product  or  failure  to  perform  the  con- 
tract by  the  time  specified,  while  on  the 
other  hand  some  manufacturers  simply  walk 
away  from  tbelr  contractual  obligations  and 
claim  excuse  from  the  performance  thereof 
If  a  contract  once  entered  Into  Is  later  not  to 
their  liking.  It  Is  this  kind  of  situation  that 
TVA  and,  we  are  sure,  other  power  suppliers 
face  m  attempting  to  provide  an  adequate 
supply  of  electric  power  for  the  Nation  at  a 
reasonable  oost. 

In  regard  to  the  argument  advanced  In 
the  letters  that  the  contractual  obligations 
Insisted  upon  by  TVA  are  not  required  by 
other  power  suppliers,  we  are  not  fully  aware 
of  the  basis  on  which  other  power  suppliers 
contract.  Stated  another  way,  the  manu- 
facturers are  saying  to  TVA  that  everyone 
else  has  acquiesced  tp  our  demands,  why 
not  you?  However,  If  such  a  statement  Is 
accurate,  we  feel  It  is  so,  not  because  the 
utilities  choose  this  to  be  the  case,  but  be- 
cause the  position  of  the  domestic  manu- 
factiuvrs  results  In  substantially  similar 
terms  and  conditions.  Because  of  the  lack 
of  competition  In  this  area,  manufacturers 
are  free  to  adopt  a  "take  It  or  leave  it"  at- 
titude. In  this  regard,  the  utilities  have  ^>- 
parently  not  been  pleased  with  such  an  ar- 
rangement but  have  had  little  success  In 
litigation  when  attempting  to  obtain  some 
compensation  for  the  delivery  of  a  defective 
product.  See.  for  example,  Potomac  Blee. 
Power  Co.  V.  Westinghouse  Elec.  Corp..  386  P. 
Supp.  572  (DJ3.C.  1974);  Royal  Indem.  Co.  v. 
Westinghotue  Elec.  Corp.,  385  P.  Supp.  S30 
(SJJ.N.Y.  1974).  On  the  other  hand,  TVA 
has  successfully  enforced  the  remedies  pro- 
vided In  Its  contracts  In  situations  similar  to 
those  In  the  foregoing  cases.  TVA's  rates  are 
substantially  below  national  averages  for 
electric  power  supply.  While  we  do  not  claim 
that  holding  manufacturers  to  limited  re- 
sponslbllltlee  for  equipment  they  produce  Is 
the  primary  reason  for  TVA's  favorable  rate 
situation.  It  Is  a  factor,  and  one  which  we 
feel  is  required  In  carrying  out  our  respon- 
slbillUes. 

The  point  Is  also  made  In  the  letters  that 
TVA's  purchasing  procedures  are  Inflexible 
and  that  contracts  should  be  negotiated.  As 
you  know,  TVA  was  created  by  and  operates 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  Act  of  1933,  as  amended.  Section 
9(b)  of  that  Act  requires  that  all  purchases, 
except  In  certain  well-defined  situations,  be 
made  only  after  advertising.  It  Is  a  general 
principle  of  advertising  that  all  bids.  In  order 
to  be  considered  for  award  of  a  contract, 
must  be  based  on  the  same  terms  and  con- 
ditions. Acoordlngly,  TVA  cazmot  award  a 
contract  after  advertising  on  the  basis  of  a 
bid  that  takes  a  material  exception  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  contained  In  the  in- 
vitation; nor  can  TVA  negotiate  a  contract 
when  advertising  Is  required. 

The  statement  Is  also  made  that  TVA  paid 
a  significant  price  premium  to  Brown  Boveri 
for  the  protection  afforded  by  TVA's  terms 
and  conditions.  This  statement  Is  incorrect. 
Although  the  bids  of  General  Electric,  West- 
Inghoiise,  and  Allls-Chalmers  submitted  In 
response  to  the  Invitation  could  not  be  con- 
sidered for  award  of  a  contract  since  each 
took  material  exceptions  to  tb*  terms  and 
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conditions  of  the  Invitation  and  were  there- 
by nonresponslve,  TVA  did,  for  compsolson 
purposes,  evaluate  all  the  bids  to  determine 
the  relative  cost  of  each  unit  offered.  The 
evaluation  took  Into  account  unit  efficiency, 
unit  size,  building  costs,  terms  of  payment, 
and  price  escalation.  The  evaluated  bid  prices 
were  as  follows :  

Brown  Boveri,  Model  TC6P-62  (7-HTR 
Cycle) ,  8193.623,015:  Model  TC8P-62  (»-HTB 
Cycle) ,  $196,892,340.  

Westinghouse,  Model  TC6P-40  (7-HTE 
Cycle) ,  $206,062,844:  Model  TC6P-44  (6-HTR 
Cycle) ,  $206,515,637;  Model  TC6P-44  (7-HTE 
Cycle).  $203391.903.  

Gen.  Electric,  Model  TC6P-43  (T-HTR 
Cycle),  $212,230,245.  

AlUs-Chalmers,  Model  TC6P-44.6  (6-HTR 
Cycle),  Excessive  due  to  high  escalation. 

Therefore,  on  an  evaluated  cost  basis,  the 
cost  of  four  Brown  Boveri  units  was  approxi- 
mately $'V  million  to  $10  million  less  than  the 
cost  of  four  Westinghouse  units.  In  addition, 
the  contract  awarded  to  Brown  Boveri  con- 
tained those  terms  and  conditions  wlilch  the 
three  domestic  manufacturers  find  unrea- 
sonable and  onerous.  Rather  than  paying  a 
price  premium,  TVA  contracted  for  the  units 
at  a  cost  much  less  than  the  units  of  the 
domestic  manufacturers.  In  addition,  the 
contract  Is  on  a  basis  that  provides  TVA  a 
measure  of  protection,  not  offered  by  the  do- 
mestic manufacturers.  In  the  event  the  units 
are  late  In  delivery  or  do  not  perform  as 
specified. 

TVA's  position  with  respect  to  the  Buy 
American  Act  and  the  executive  orders  and 
executive  policies  promulgated  thereunder  Is 
described  In  omt  October  2,  1976,  letter.  Our 
experience  in  contracting  with  General  Elec- 
tric and  Westinghouse  Is  that  they  frequently 
acquire  from  foreign  sources  major  compo- 
nents for  Inclusion  In  the  equipment  or  sys- 
tems sold  In  the  United  States.  For  example, 
as  part  of  TVA's  Browns  Perry  Nuclear  Plant, 
General  Electric  supplied  three  sets  of  reac- 
tor vessel  Internals  manufactured  In  Holland, 
two  reactor  vessels  partially  fabricated  in 
Japan,  and  core  spray  motor  operated  valves 
manufactured  In  Canskda.  As  part  of  TVA's 
Sequoyah  and  Watts  Bar  Nuclear  Plants, 
Westinghouse  furnished  four  reactor  vessels 
fabricated  In  Holland,  two  sets  of  reactor 
coolant  loop  fittings  manufactured  In  Japan, 
and  numerous  steam  turbine  blades  from 
Japan. 

We  are  happy  to  add  these  comments  to 
the  ones  previously  supplied  In  our  letter  of 
October  2,  1975.  We  feel  that  competition  on 
turbine  generators  Is  desperately  needed; 
however,  we  also  feel  that  manufacturers 
should  recognize  that  It  Is  the  prerogative  of 
the  purchaser  to  describe  the  equipment  It 
wants  to  buy  and  the  conditions  on  which  It 
desires  to  contract.  While  we  recognize  that 
manufacturers  do  not  have  to  sell  their  prod- 
ucts to  a  particular  purchaser,  we  think  It 
is  the  very  nature  of  the  sales  process  for 
a  manufacturer  to  recognize  what  the  pur- 
chaser desires  and  to  price  It  accordingly.  As 
we  stated  In  our  letter  of  October  2,  TVA  has 
modified  Its  terms  and  conditions  In  an  ef- 
fort to  accommodate  the  desires  of  the  do- 
mestic manufacturers.  We  hope  that  these 
domestic  manufacturers  will  choose  to  bid 
responslvely  on  TVA's  future  Invitations  to 
bid  for  turbine  generators. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  provide  any  further 
comments  or  Information  you  may  wish  on 
this  matter. 

Sincerely  yoxurs, 

AUBaXT  J.  Wagnxb, 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C.  February  17, 1976. 

Mr.  ViNCE  GRDTTrH, 

Legislative  Attorney, 
General  Accounting  Office. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Grdttth:  Thank  you  for  meet- 
ing with  me  on  January  20.  1976.  to  discuss 
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my  concerns  about  the  awarding  of  a  TVA 
turbine  generator  contract  to  Brown  Boveri. 

I  received  a  letter  this  month  from  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  responding  to 
the  letters  I  sent  to  them  from  the  three 
American  companies  that  were  responsible, 
although  nonresponslve  bidders  to  the  TVA 
Invitation.  A  copy  Is  enclosed  for  your  In- 
spection. 

I  find  It  unfortunate  that  such  business 
by  a  government  agency  Is  conducted  by 
hostile  confrontation  rather  than  coopera- 
tion. Certidnly.  there  must  be  a  solution 
which  will  be  better  for  our  unemployment 
problem,  and  our  nation's  taxpayers  than 
the  existing  situation  of  awarding  a  large 
contract  to  a  foreign  manufacturer  when 
domestic  firms  could  do  the  Job.  I  can  see 
the  possibility  of  compromise,  but  the  re- 
fusal of  both  parties  to  do  so  will  result 
In  no  progress.  I  can  understand  the  un- 
willingness of  American  companies  to  ac- 
cept a  liability  of  this  magnitude,  consider- 
ing that  projects  of  this  complexity  often 
result  in  delays  beyond  the  reasonable  con- 
trol of  the  manufacturer.  However,  the  argu- 
ments advanced  by  TVA  In  support  of  limit- 
ing their  own  liability  also  seem  reasonable 
to  me. 

Could  a  compromise  be  for  a  third  party 
to  accept  all  or  part  of  the  lUbility?  Such 
^  organization  would  have  an  interest  in 
assuring  that  llabUlty  penalties  would  be 
minimized,  providing  benefits  to  all  parties. 
Such  an  organization  could  be  a  private  firm, 
or  a  quasi-governmental  corporation,  per- 
haps, established  to  fulfill  the  need  called 
for  by  this  stalemate  situation  which  may  be 
costing  thousands  of  American  Jobs. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  lack  of  creative 
action  to  solve  this  problem  will  result  in 
"non-business  as  usiial."  The  expertise  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office  could  be  very 
helpful  in  suggesting  alternaUves  to  having 
only  one  foreign  responsive  bidder  to  future 
TVA  contract  invitations. 

It  would  be  very  helpful  to  me  if  GAG 
would  answer  the  following  questions: 

(1)  What  are  the  capabilities  of  TVA.  the 
American  companies,  and  foreign  competi- 
tors to  accept  liabilities  for  defective  prod- 
ucts and  late  delivery? 

(2)  How  can  Brown  Boveri  accept  this 
liability  whUe  American  companies  refuse? 

(3)  Could  this  UabUity  be  assumed  by  a 
third  party,  for  a  fee? 

(4)  Could  a  governmental  or  quasi-gov- 
ernmental agency  be  established  for  this  pur- 
pose? What  woiUd  be  its  organisation,  its 
rules,  and  the  services  it  would  provide?  Are 
there  private  firms  or  consortiums  which 
would  find  this  arrangement  an  attractive 
investment? 

(5)  How  does  GAO  assess  the  apparenUy 
non-retractable  positions  on  the  issue  of  lia- 
bility by  the  American  firms  and  TVA?  Are 
these  positions  reasonable  or  too  inflexible? 

(6)  If  liability  could  be  assumed  by  a  third 
party,  would  the  cost  of  this  service  to 
American  companies,  added  to  their  bid,  re- 
sult in  an  American  company  obtaining 
turbine  generator  contracts? 

(7)  If  no  compromise  can  be  worked  out, 
what  are  the  prospects  for  competition  for 
future  TVA  contract  Invitations? 

(8)  In  general,  what  strategies,  both  regu- 
latory and  legislative,  could  resolve  this 
stalemate  and  result  in  an  equitable  solution 
for  TVA,  domestic  companies,  and  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer? 

Thank  you  again  for  meeting  with  me.  I 
hope  that  our  efforts  in  this  matter  will  be 
helpful  to  the  parties  Involved. 
Cordially, 

Robert  W.  Edgar. 
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BORED  BY  THE  BANK  FLAP 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1976 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal: 

Bores  bt  the  Bank  Flap 

"I  hold  In  my  band  a  list  of  28  American 
banks  that  are  In  trouble  through  having 
made  bad  loans."  says  one  of  the  great  liberal 
newspapers  of  the  land.  "I  hold  In  my  hand 
a  list  of  umpteen  other  banks  that  have 
made  risky  loans  to  X,  Y  and  Z,"  says  another 
of  the  great  liberal  newspapers  of  the  land. 
Congressional  committees  bold  Investiga- 
tions. Presidential  candidates  fulminate. 
Bank  reform  legislation  Is  drawn  up  to  deal 
with  the  situation. 

Until  now.  we  have  not  commented  on  this 
latest  sport.  Frankly,  we've  been  bored  by  *t. 
The  "troubled  bank"  story  Is  last  year's  story 
and  the  story  of  1974,  when  It  really  looked 
dicey  as  to  whether  the  banks  had  sufficient 
capital  to  get  through  the  squeeze.  (See  for 
example,  "Bank  Soundness"  In  these  col- 
umns. November  24.  1974.)  The  reason  the 
liberals  In  Congress  and  on  the  great  liberal 
newspapers  of  the  land  were  not  then  wring- 
ing their  hands  is  not  hard  to  recall.  They 
were  then  worried  about  the  faltering  econ- 
omy and  were  exhorting  the  banks  to  make 
bad  loans. 

The  banks,  you'll  recall,  were  ^old  they  had 
to  be  socially  responsible.  The  liberal  com- 
mentators fumed  that  banks  were  actually 
refusing  to  lend  money  to  "redllned  "  neigh- 
borhoods. The  New  York  banks  were  being 
vilified  and  picketed  for  their  hesitation  In 
buying  Mayor  Beame's  municipal  bon<J^  and 
tax-anticipation  notes.  House  Banking  Chair- 
man Henry  Reuss,  for  gosh  sakes.  was  push- 
ing credit  allocation  legislation  that  would 
have  required  the  banks  to  make  loans  to 
suit  his  tastes.  Mass  transit  projects  seemed 
to  be  the  favorite  idea.  Wouldn't  it  be  swell 
If  everyone  had  a  Metro  like  Washington, 
DC? 

At  the  same  time,  you  must  recall,  the 
liberals  were  screaming  at  Arthur  Burns  to 
gun  the  money  supply  faster.  In  the  current 
sport,  which  The  Economist  of  London  calls 
"bashing  at  the  American  Banks."  there  has 
not  besn  one  word  In  all  the  newspaper 
stories  and  all  the  congressional  testimony 
that  makes  the  connection  between  an  in- 
crease In  the  money  supply  and  bad  bank 
loans  to  X.  Y  and  Z.  Members  of  the  con- 
gressional banking  committees.  If  not  the 
great  liberal  newspapers  of  the  land,  are 
supposed  to  know  of  this  connection. 

1.  The  Fed  Increases  the  money  supply  by 
monetizing  debt.  I.e..  buying  interest- bearing 
bonds  from  the  banks  with  printing-press 
money.  2.  The  banks  have  more  cash  as  a  re- 
sult. 3.  The  supply  of  good  customers  want- 
ing to  finance  profitable  projects  has  not  In- 
creased. 4.  The  banks  are  losing  money  by 
sitting  on  cash.  5.  They  make  loans  to  riskier 
c\istomers.  6.  They  form  Real  Estate  Invest- 
ment Trusts.  7.  They  throw  money  at  anyone 
who  doesn't  look  like  an  out-and-out  burg- 
lar. 8.  A  Oo-Go  Era  is  born.  9.  Roaring  Infla- 
tion develops,  followed  by  10.  Collapse. 

It  Is  thus  dellciously  clear  why  the  liberals 
have  had  to  wait  until  recovery  seems  to  be 
underway  before  they  decide  to  talk  about  a 
year-old  story.  By  now.  we  are  all  supposed 
to  have  forgotten  their  prescriptions  when 
the  banks  really  were  In  trouble,  so  they  can 
piously  proclaim  how  much  more  prudent 
they  wo\ild  have  been  than  those  reckless 
bankers. 
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The  liberals  are  still  after  Arthur  Bums  to 
gun  the  money  supply.  But  they  want  the 
banking  laws  reformed  so  that  for  every  bank 
lending  ofllcer  there  is  a  government  bank 
regulator,  who  will  be  wise  and  prudent  in 
eeelng  to  It  that  monetized  debt  goes,  not 
into  those  awful  REITs,  but  Into  socially  de- 
sirable projects,  like  Big  MAC  bonds  and 
New  York  State  TANs. 

We're  bored  by  It  all.  It's  too  transparent. 
The  liberals  have  learned  a  thing  or  two  In 
the  last  few  years,  but  so  have  we  all.  When 
Mr.  Reuss  tried  to  ram  bis  credit  allocation 
legislation  through  the  veto-proof  Demo- 
cratic Congress  last  year  he  was  almost 
laughed  off  Capitol  Hill.  He's  not  going  to  do 
any  better  with  a  phony  hoorah  about  trou- 
bled banks  and  a  "moderate"  approach  to 
bank  reform. 

We  don't  need  any  new  banking  laws  and 
regulations.  Bank  lending  officers  'and  loan 
committees  don't  need  bank  examiners  at 
their  elbows  to  tell  them  X  Is  socially  desir- 
able and  Y  Is  not.  The  Important  thing  Is 
that  Arthur  Bums  doesn't  forget  what  he's 
learned  and  start  pumping  out  printing- 
press  cash.  With  or  without  further  "reform," 
the  banks  will  be  as  sound  as  a  dollar. 


ANGOLA  IS  STEP  AWAY  FROM 
PANAMA 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF    LOXnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18,  1976 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
known  Lsaac  Don  Levlne  for  many,  many 
years.  He  has  been  a  foreign  correspond- 
ent and  student  of  Ru-ssla's  modern  his- 
tory for  more  than  50  years. 

That  is  why  I  find  most  interesting  an 
article  he  wrote  for  the  San  Diego  Union 
entitled  "Angola  Is  Step  Away  From 
Panama." 

Because  of  his  expertise  on  such  mat- 
ters, I  want  to  insert  his  article  in  the 
Congressional  Record  so  all  my  col- 
leagues will  have  the  benefit  of  his 
thoughts. 

The  following  article  appeared  in  the 
San  Diego  Union  on  February  4,  1976: 
Sovirrs  Test  C\st«o— Angola  Is  Step  Awat 
From  Panama 
(By  Isaac  Don  Levlne) 

The  paramount  issue  In  the  crisis  over 
Angola,  overriding  all  the  others  raised  so  far 
In  the  great  debate  on  the  subject  is : 

How  to  get  the  Cuban  Expeditionary  Force 
withdrawn  from  Africa  and  sent  packing 
back  home,  Just  as  President  John  Kennedy 
in  October,  1962,  compelled  the  25  Russian 
ships,  loaded  with  missiles  and  other  arms, 
to  turn  around,  as  they  neared  Cuba's  shores, 
and  head  for  home. 

Imbedded  in  this  Oordlan  Knot  are  two 
novel  points  which  have  so  far  escaped  gen- 
eral attention.  First,  there  Is  the  palpable 
demonstration  that  a  non-African  power  Is 
carrying  on  warfare  on  another  continent  in 
the  classical  imperialist  tradition. 

Second  is  the  clear  precedent  set  by  the 
Soviet-Cuban  Intervention  in  Angola  for 
similar  adventures  In  the  Caribbean,  from 
Puerto  Rico  and  Panama  to  Venezuela. 

Yet  the  Angola  crisis  may  offer  the  oppor- 
tune historical  hour  for  the  United  States  to 
avert  the  outbreak  of  World  War  1X1  over  our 
ramparts  in  the  Caribbean.  It  Is  an  occasion 
not  unlike  the  moment  early  in  1936  when 
Hitler  marched  Into  the  Rhlneland.  presag- 
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Ing  the  coming  of  World  War  n.  At  that  time. 
Great  Britain's  Anthony  Eden  and  France's 
Pierre  Flandln,  hypnotized  by  Hitler's  de- 
tente, complalsantly  allowed  him  to  violate 
the  provisions  of  the  Versailles  and  Locarno 
treaties. 

Is  Is  necessary  to  remind  our  policy-makers 
that  Fidel  Castro's  military  force,  acting  In 
Angola  as  a  massive  unit  of  the  Soviet  army, 
is  based  at  the  gateway  to  the  Caribbean 
where  the  lifeline  of  the  United  States — ^the 
Panama  CantJ — Is  located? 

When  the  Senate  voted  to  cut  off  American 
supplies  to  the  antl-Sovlet  forces  in  Angola. 
It  did  so  In  the  announced  belief  that  the 
Soviet  Intervention  there  presented  no  threat 
to  the  vital  interests  of  this  country. 

Curiously,  the  Senate's  severe  critic.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Henry  Kissinger,  displayed  the 
same  vlslonless  rationale.  In  a  recent  news 
conference,  Kissinger  declared  that  the  Issue 
In  Angola  Is  not  whether  vital  American  In- 
terests are  involved  there,  but  "whether  the 
Soviet  Union,  backed  by  a  Cuban  expedition- 
ary force,  can  Impose  on  two-thirds  of  the 
population  Its  own  brand  of  government." 

Kissinger  knows  only  too  well  that  the 
United  States  did  nothing  when  Imperialist 
Moscow  Imposed  its  brand  of  totalitarian 
despotism  on  Poland,  on  Hungary,  on  Czech- 
oslovakia, on  East  Germany  through  the 
erection  of  the  Berlin  Wall,  and  In  many 
other  areas. 

If  that  be  the  Issue,  how  did  It  come  to 
pass  that  under  detente,  carried  out  with 
such  fanfare  by  Nixon,  Ford  and  Kissinger, 
the  Soviet  tentacles  which  have  been  girding 
the  globe  and  encircling  these  United  States, 
implant  the  Kremlin's  brand  of  dictatorship 
wherever  they  reach? 

The  basic  Issue  In  Angola  is  not  the  rivalry 
between  Soviet  Russia  and  the  United  States 
over  mineral  resources  or  the  control  of  ship- 
ping lanes  In  the  South  Atlantic.  That  rival- 
ry, while  lmp>ortant.  Is  on  a  par  with  many 
similar  secondary  contests  between  the  two 
su];>erpowers  all  over  the  earth.  We  have 
learned  to  live  with  these  frictions  since  the 
rise  of  the  Commtmlst  challenge  to  the  free 
world. 

Nor  Is  the  primary  Issue  In  Angola  whether 
detente  can  be  continued  to  further  world 
peace.  The  truth  Is  that  detente  has  been  a 
dying  swan  for  some  time.  Its  failure  and 
eventual  doom  have  been  Indicated  by  most 
Independent  observers  In  all  countries.  The 
astute  Washlnrton  columnist  of  the  New 
York  Times.  William  Saflre.  opened  his  essay 
on  Dec.  29  with  this  verdict:  "As  1975  draws 
to  an  end.  detente  Is  dead.  The  second  cold 
war  Is  under  way." 

Nor  Is  the  crucial  Issue  In  Angola  whether 
we  should  extend  aid  In  the  form  of  sup- 
plies and  arms  to  the  nationalist  elements 
there,  an  Important  subject  to  be  sure,  to 
which  most  of  the  pundits  of  the  press  and 
media  have  devoted  millions  of  words  8is  If 
It  Involved  the  security  of  the  nation. 

The  paramount  pressing  Issue  is  the  Cuban 
expeditionary  force  fighting  a  skirmish  In  the 
Soviet  battle  for  world  hegemonv. 

Castro  has  openly  avowed  the  alms  of  the 
Soviet-Cuban  axis  In  his  speech  on  Dec.  22 
at  the  great  Congress  of  the  Cuban  Com- 
munist Party,  in  the  presence  of  the  Krem- 
lin's Ideological  mentor,  Suslov.  and  of  the 
Communist  delegates  from  Central  and 
South  America. 

"We  will  never  renounce  our  solidarity  with 
Puerto  Rico  and  Angola,"  Castro  declared. 
"The  flags  of  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  are  one 
and  the  same."  And  be  went  on:  "We  will 
defend  Angola  and  Africa  with  our  blood  If 
It  should  be  necessary." 

On  Jan.  10  Castro  staged  a  grandiose  recep- 
tion for  Panama's  dictator.  Brig.  Gen.  Omar 
Torrljos  Herrera.  who  came  to  Cuba,  escorted 
by  over  200  picked  followers,  on  a  state 
visit.  His  Journey  followed  a  pllgramage  to 
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Havana  of  a  delegation  of  Puerto  Rlcan  Com- 
munists carrying  on  the  fight  for  Independ- 
ence from  the  United  States.  The  avowed 
purpose  of  Torrljos'  visit  was  to  secure  help 
for  his  acquisition  of  full  sovereignty  over 
the  Panama  Canal. 

"To  the  1.2  million  Panamanians  we  can 
add  nine  million  Cubans,"  Castro  assured 
Torrljos  on  Jan.  12  before  a  crowd  of  several 
hundred  thousand,  advising  his  prospective 
ally,  however,  not  to  force  the  issue  Immed- 
iately. 

"Much  more  Important  tlian  a  smaU  bit  of 
land."  Castro  warned  his  vlsltCH'  In  words 
which  unmistakably  echoed  the  Kremlin's 
catechism,  "is  the  liberation  of  a  conti- 
nent .  .  .  the  liberation  of  Vietnam,  of 
Africa,  of  Angola."  How  could  the  ruler  of  a 
poverty-ridden  Inconsiderable  Island,  unless 
he  be  a  stooge  of  the  Soviet  power,  brag  of 
the  liberation  of  a  continent? 

In  his  Interview  of  Jan.  17.  with  the  corre- 
spondent of  Corrlere  della  Sera,  Castro 
stressed  his  determination  to  fight  on  In 
Angola,  and  rejected  demands  from  Wash- 
ington that  Cuba  "should  no  longer  back  the 
movement  for  Independence  in  Puerto  Blco 
or  the  government  of  Panama  In  the  struggle 
over  the  Canal." 

The  reference  to  the  Panama  Canal  must 
be  Judged  in  conjunction  with  the  threats 
to  seize  the  canal  by  force  which  have  been 
made  by  Panama's  dictator.  General  Tonijos. 
Coupled  with  Castro's  provocative  claims  to 
unity  with  Puerto  Rico,  this  Is  the  kind  of 
handwriting  on  the  wall  that  leaves  no  room 
for  dispute. 

If  any  finther  evidence  Is  needed  that 
Castro  was  speaking  for  the  Kremlin.  It  is 
to  be  found  In  a  suppressed  report  by  the 
Committee  on  Security  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States.  The  report,  complied 
before  Cuban  troops  were  dispatched  to 
'.Angola,  deals  with  Soviet  domination  of 
Cuba's  quaslmlUtary  secret  police,  the  DOI. 
and  concludes: 

"Castrolte  agents  are  now  Infiltrating  the 
structure  of  Latin  American  countries  and 
the  United  States,  and  are  also  utilizing 
Latin  and  Nwth  American  agents  In  their 
sabotage  In  full  collaboration  vrith  agents 
of  the  KGB  (the  Soviet  secret  police).  The 
DGI  Is  now  an  extension  of  the  KGB." 

The  Cuban  military  establishment  Is  now 
nothing  but  an  extension  of  the  Soviet  Army. 
How  else  Is  one  to  characterize  the  combined 
Soviet  air  and  sea  lift  which  Is  transporting 
troops  from  Cuba  to  Angola,  according  to 
Pentagon  sources,  bringing  Castro's  expe- 
ditionary force  up  to  10,500  men  at  this 
writing? 

Two  days  after  Castro  first  threw  down  the 
gauntlet,  the  official  Soviet  mouthpiece, 
Izvestla.  echoed  his  call  that  support  of  na- 
tional liberation  movements  is  one  of  the 
most  Important  principles  of  Soviet  foreign 
policy.  That  theme  has  been  stressed  again 
and  again  In  recent  weeks  In  Soviet  pro- 
nouncements. 

What  this  amounts  to  Is  a  warning  to  all 
that  the  Brezhnev  doctrine,  proclaimed  at 
the  Infamous  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  In 
1968,  Is  being  applied  and  tested  now  In 
Angola  as  a  provlng-ground.  with  Cuba  as 
the  Instrument. 

The  Kremlin  has  served  notice,  the  way 
Hitler  did  in  Meln  Kampf,  that  It  assumes 
the  right  to  wage  war  In  any  part  of  the 
planet  where  an  an ti -capitalist  revolutionary 
movement  appears.  That  such  movements 
can  and  have  been  engineered  by  the  Krem- 
lin's own  underground  agencies  is  clear  In 
Peking.  In  Belgrade,  In  Bucharest,  In  Egypt, 
but  not  to  the  American  public  which  has 
teen  befuddled  for  years  by  the  mythology 
of  detente. 

The  Brezhnev  doctrine  Is  a  cloud  hanging 
over  the  Caribbean  In  the  form  of  the  Cuban 
«xpedltlonary  force  In  Angola  where  troops 
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are  being  trained  for  further  operations  In- 
side the  vital  defense  perimeter  of  the  United 
States. 

Even  Kissinger  admitted  It  when  he  de- 
clared that  If  the  United  States  permits  the 
establishment  of  a  Soviet  Angola,  It  will  be 
an  Invitation  to  Moscow  to  engage  In  similar 
Interventions  elsewhere.  In  his  latest  hard- 
line declaration  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  subcommittee,  following  his  con- 
ference with  Brezhnev  In  Moscow.  Kissinger 
warned  Soviet  Russia  against  moving  "any- 
where It  wants  without  serious  risk,"  Involv- 
ing "a  great  miscalculation,  thereby  plung- 
ing us  into  a  major  confrontation  which 
neither  of  us  wants." 

The  Immediate  area  of  danger  Is  In  Panama 
where  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker,  repre- 
senting the  White  House  and  the  State  De- 
partment, negotiated  a  new  treaty  with  the 
government  of  Panama,  which  Is  awaiting 
congressional  approval. 

According  to  the  drafted  agreement,  the 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  Is  to  be 
shared  Jointly  by  the  United  States  and 
Panama.  Now  we  have  a  living  precedent  for 
such  a  partnership  in  Berlin,  where  sov- 
ereignty \s  exercised  Jointly  by  the  Soviet 
regime  and  the  Western  powers. 

Is  It  necessary  to  recall  to  Secretary  Kis- 
singer and  Ambassador  Bunker  how  it  has 
worked,  what  v^ith  the  numerous  Soviet 
harassments,  the  Berlin  blockade  and  airlift, 
and  the  monstrous  Berlin  Wall  still  standing 
there  as  a  monument  to  diplomatic  folly? 
Joint  sovereignty  Is  a  guarantee  of  discord, 
tiumoll,  and  bellicose  ventures. 

Such  ventures  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Soviet  arsenal  of  planted  provocations  and 
frame-ups  in  the  field  of  international  rela- 
tions, as  anyone  who  would  look  into  the 
voluminous  record  can  see.  For  the  Kremlin 
to  stage  an  "appropriate"  incident  in  the 
Canal  Zone  would  be  an  elementary  exercise. 

Under  the  Brezhnev  doctrine,  a  fraternal 
alliance  between  sovereign  Panama  and  Cuba 
would  provide  legal  cover  for  a  move  into 
the  Canal  Zone.  The  Kremlin  would  simply 
respond  to  a  call  for  help  from  the  "socialist 
camp." 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  ruling  Jiinta  In 
Moscow  has  been  smarting  from  the  hu- 
miliating defeat  it  suffered  In  1962  In  Cuba 
at  the  hands  of  President  Kennedy,  and  has 
been  dreaming  of  retaliation  to  redeem  its 
impaired  prestige  among  the  worldwide  Com- 
munist parties. 

Instead  of  employing  Soviet  military  and 
naval  personnel,  as  Khrushchev  did  in  Octo- 
ber. 1962,  in  his  move  to  establish  missile 
bases  in  Cuba,  Brezhnev's  poUtburo  would 
conduct. its  operation  in  Panama  by  making 
use  of  Cuban  troops  bearing  Soviet  arms. 

Since  it  Is  generally  recognized  that  the 
Cuban  role  in  Angola  is  a  provocative  adven- 
ture. It  provides  a  fitting  occasion  for  Wash- 
ington to  raise  the  long -delayed  Issue  of 
American  "on-site"  Inspection,  under  United 
Nations  auspices,  of  the  naval  pens  in  Cuba 
where  Soviet  nuclear  submarines  are  alleged 
to  be  sheltered. 

Such  inspection  was  provided  for  in  the 
Khrushchev-Kennedy  agreement  of  1962. 
With  the  enormous  expansion  since  then  of 
Soviet  sea  power,  and  what  with  the  frequent 
sighting  of  Soviet  nuclear  submarines  off 
the  Atlantic  Coast,  it  is  more  urgent  than 
ever  to  have  Cuba  permit  "on-site"  inspec- 
tion of  her  naval  bases. 

The  United  States  challenge  to  Cuba  for 
periodic  "on-site"  inspection  of  her  sub- 
marine harbors  is  sure  to  be  backed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
(OAS).  This  challenge  could  very  well  start 
with  a  demand  for  Castro  to  withdraw  his 
troops  from  Angola.  This  is  the  moment  for 
diplomacy  to  resort  to  plain  truth  about  the 
menace  of  the  Soviet-Cuban  military  al- 
liance to  this  hemisphere  and,  specifically, 
to  the  Panama  Canal. 
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Chairman  Mao's  admonittons  to  President 
Ford  against  the  Soviet  drive  for  world 
hegemony  assures  widespread  international 
support  for  action  in  the  present  crisis  by 
the  United  States  under  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. A  confrontation  between  the  Brezhnev 
and  Monroe  Doctrines  has  long  been  overdue 
on  the  Issue  of  "on-site"  Inspections. 

It  is  urgent  that  such  action  take  place 
before  the  agreement  negotiated  by  Ambas- 
sador Bxmker  with  Panama's  ruler.  General 
Torrijos,  Is  approved  and  signed.  That  is  not 
to  say  that  the  original  treaty  with  Panama 
should  not  be  updated  and  amended,  so  long 
as  the  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  re- 
mains undivided  and  unimpaired  In  the 
hands  of  the  United  States. 


BOB  MICHEL'S  YEAR 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 


OF  nxIKOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  18.  1976 

Mr.  DERWINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Illinois  delegation,  I  am 
obviously  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the 
great  leadership  and  legislative  skill  con- 
stantly demonstrated  by  my  colleague, 
Bob  Michel,  the  Republican  whip  of  the 
House.  Bob  has  emerged  as  one  of  the 
giants  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  is  especially  noteworthy  that  his  lo- 
cal publications  have  recognized  how  well 
they  are  represented,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  place  in  the  Rbcori)  at  this  point  an 
article  about  my  distinguished  colleague 
which  appeared  on  February  15,  1976.  in 
Peoria,  III.,  publications. 

Bob  Michel's  Yeak 
(By  C.  Ii.  Dancey) 

In  all  fairness,  we  ought  to  recognize  what 
has  happened  this  year  to  the  Representa- 
tive from  the  Eighteenth  district  of  niinols, 
Robert  Michel. 

He  has  made  the  biggest  splash  in  Wash- 
ington of  any  congressman  from  these  parts 
since  Everett  Dlrksen  moved  up  to  the  Sen- 
ate. That's  a  fact. 

Our  Man  In  Washington,  right  or  wrong, 
has  been  In  the  middle  of  every  major  ac- 
tivity there  and  has  often  seemed  to  be  carry- 
ing a  good  deal  of  the  load  of  the  Minority 
Leader. 

The  Whip,  which  position  Michel  holds.  Is 
sometimes  regarded  as  Jtist  that — ^the  fellow 
whose  job  it  is  to  "whip"  the  party  mem- 
bers out  of  their  offices  and  onto  the  floor 
when  they  are  needed  for  a  crucial  vote,  or 
to  get  them  "In  line"  for  parliamentary 
tactics. 

-The  days  of  that  kind  of  party  discipline 
often  seem  to  be  long  gone,  but  there  are  a 
lot  of  "mechanics"  still  tc  be  sure  that  your 
side  is  "covered"  at  all  times  regarding  hear- 
ings and  calendar. 

The  Minority  Leader  usually  carries  the 
brunt  of  the  actual  battle  on  the  floor  as 
spyokesman. 

Michel,  however,  as  Whip  has  been  doing 
a  lot  of  that,  and  there  are  times  when  he 
has  looked  very  good — If  not  at  the  time, 
later  with  the  advantage  of  hindsight. 

His  si>eech  on  the  floor  against  the  so- 
called  election  "reform"  package  which  has 
turned  out  to  be  such  a  dud  may  turn  out 
to  be  a  classic.  He  pointed  out  that  it  was 
rigged  to  do  the  opposite  of  reform  and  give 
extra  advantage  to  "Incumbents,"  noting 
that  he  is  an  incumbent  and  one  of  the 
beneficiaries,  but  that  It  was  wrong  and  he 
urged  his  Republican  colleagues  to  set  aside 
personal  advantage  and  recognize  the  drive  of 
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a  huge  Democratic  majority  to  perpetuate 
Itaelf. 

Oddly,  ADA,  the  "liberal  wing"  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  has  damned  the  new  "reform" 
as  doing  Just  that,  with  the  llgures  to  prove 
It.  But,  ADA,  which  condemns  Michel,  Inci- 
dentally, came  up  with  Its  strong  condemna- 
tion months  alter  the  act  was  voted  Into 
law — not  when  It  would  do  any  good.  Michel 
said  the  same  thing  In  the  well  of  the  House 
face  to  face  with  his  colleagues  when  they 
were  deciding  how  to  vote. 

Likewise,  when  this  Congress  gathered 
amid  claims  of  a  veto-proof  majority  that 
could  become  a  "runaway"  Congress  that 
would  brush  the  President  aside  and  go  on  a 
"liberal  spree"  Michel  rejected  that  assess- 
ment— although  It  would  have  political  ad- 
vantages— to  make  a  Judgment  publicly  that 
proved  true. 

He  said  that  such  large  majorities  don't 
work  that  way.  They  split  up,  flght  for  power 
among  themselves,  and  become  "unmanage- 
able." There  was  universal  agreement  later 
that  this  Is  what  actually  happened. 

There  are  other  Issues,  of  course.  In  which 
the  right  or  wrong  has  not  yet  been  clearly 
demonstrated,  and  many  that  are  matters  of 
political  phUoeophy  that  will  always  be 
fought  and  never  settled. 

However,  Michel's  Important  role  and  the 
respect  in  which  he  Is  held  out  there  where 
be  does  his  Job  has  become  clear  by  the 
attention  he  has  been  getting  from  the 
national  press,  by  the  respect  given  him  by 
the  philosophically  opposed  Washington 
Post  there  in  the  city,  and,  formally,  by  the 
Congressional  staff  organization  made  up  of 
the  professional  workers  In  all  legislators' 
offices  from  both  parties  who  Just  voted  our 
Man  In  Washington  the  "Man  of  the  Year" 
among  legislators. 

You  can't  shrug  off  that  kind  of  tribute 
from  the  folks  Inside  the  offices  who  know 
what's  really  going  on  and  who  Is  doing  the 
real  work. 

Whether  one  agrees  with  Michel  or  not  In 
general  or  on  this  single  Issue  or  that,  there 
is  no  denying  that  In  1975  this  district  had 
every  reason  to  be  proud,  and  no  cause  to 
i^wloglze  for  the  quality  and  performance 
of  our  representative. 

Among  those  closest  to  the  action,  agree- 
ing with  him  or  not  in  philosophy,  he^as 
been  clearly  rated   as  outstanding. 

He  commands  respect,  and  he  commands 
attention. 

That  is  quite  a  feat  In  the  Congress  of 
1975-76. 

It  deserves  to  be  brought  to  attention. 
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CZECH  SPY  ABUSES 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  iLUNon 
IN  THE  HOUSF  OP  REPRESENTATrVBS 

Wednesday.  February  18.  1976 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives 
an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  on  Monday.  February  9,  1976. 
regarding  the  brutal  methods  used  by  tlie 
Czechoslovakian  IntelllgencftJaejvlce. 

All  of  us  have  been  wlfnessu)  the 
Olympic  games  held  in  Innsbruck, 
Austria.  We  have  heard  about  the  Amer- 
ican hockey  team  being  involved  in  a 
brawl,  and  as  you  read  this  article,  it  is 
easy  to  wonder  if  the  Americans  were 
framed  or  drugged  by  Conununist  spies. 

While  we  in  this  country  abuse  and 
ridicule  our  intelligence  agencies,  our 
enemies  abroad  are  having  a  field  day  all 
over  the  world.  Almost  all  of  Europe  is 
falling  prey  to  the  influence  of  com- 
munism and  we  have  already  seen  South- 
east Asia  fall  prey  to  the  communist  on- 
slaught. Angola  and  other  areas  of  the 
world  are  now  the  targets  of  open  com- 
munist military  attack. 

When  are  Americans  going  to  learn 
that  commimlsm  is  totalitarianism? 
When  are  we  going  to  learn  that  totali- 
tarianism means  total  control,  by  the 
most  brutal  methods,  over  a  person's 
work,  education,  religious  beliefs,  artistic 
and  political  expression,  and  over  every 
other  type  of  human  activity? 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Chicago  8un-Tlmes,  February  9, 
1978] 

DXFECTOR    TXLLS    CZECH    SPT    ABUSES 

Washington. — Czech  Communist  spies  use 
sex,  blackmail  and  money  to  recruit  or  en- 
trap Westerners  into  their  Intelligence  web 
and  they  torture  and  kill  defectors,  a  former 
agent  said. 

An  Internal  security  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  made  public  64 
pages  of  testimony  Sunday  that  was  given  in 
secret  session  in  November  detailing  the 
methods  used  by  the  Czech  Intelligence. 

The  former  agent,  identified  by  the  falae 
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name  of  Joseph  Frollk,  said  he  spent  17  years 
In  the  HSR — the  Czech  Intelligence  Service 
before  defecting  In  1968  with  his  wife  and 
son. 

Frollk  told  the  story  of  "sabotaging"  a 
visiting  Canadian  hockey  team  that  beat  a 
Soviet  squad  during  a  tournament  in  Prague 
and  was  to  meet  the  Czechs  the  next  day. 

"After  (the  Canadians)  returned  to  the 
Hotel  International  in  Prague,"  he  said, 
"Minuter  of  Interior  Rudolf  Barag  gave  an 
order  to  Col.  Matousek  to  call  all  the 
best-looking  Prague  hookers — Intelligence 
agents — to  the  hotel.  These  hookers  did  such 
a  Job  on  the  Canadian  team  that  the  next 
day  In  the  finals,  the  Czechoslovaklans  very 
easily  defeated  them." 

He  said  women  were  used  to  recruit  agenta 
from  other  countries  or  for  covert  Investiga- 
tion. 

Americans  are  prime  targets,  he  said.  "In 
Its  plans.  In  Its  targeting,  and  in  Its  over -all 
effort,  the  Intelligence  service  of  Communist 
Czechoslovakia  places  the  United  States  In 
position  of  Enemy  No.  1,"  Frollk  said. 

The  aim,  he  said.  Is  to  try  to  "heighten 
chaos"  In  the  United  States  and  allied  coun- 
tries by  any  means. 

He  gave  the  names  of  Czech  and  Slovak 
exiles  who  he  said  were  killed  by  Czech 
agents  In  West  Oermany  In  the  1950s  and 
told  about  a  Czech  woman  who  he  said  was 
tortured  and  killed  by  a  Czech  agent  In  New 
York  Oct.  18,  1962,  resulting  in  the  suicide 
of  her  husband. 

The  woman  was  identified  as  Mrs.  Karel 
Zlzka.  whose  husband  was  a  code  clerk  at 
the  Czech  mission  at  the  United  Nations. 

According  to  Frollk,  a  Czech  agent  first 
disfigured  Mrs.  Zlzka's  face  and  then  put  a 
bullet  through  her  head.  Her  husband  re- 
turned from  work,  "went  mad"  and  killed 
himself,  Frol4k  said. 

The  wltne»>^ld  Czech  Intelligence  opera- 
tions In  the  United  States  are  directed  from 
the  Czech  Embassy  In  Washington  and  Ita 
permanent  mission  at  the  United  Nations  In 
New  York. 

Frollk  said  Czech  Intelligence  agents  make 
up  60  per  cent  of  diplomatic  and  60  per  cent 
of  nondlplomatlc  personnel 

Their  Information  and  penetration  "tar- 
gets" are  the  White  House,  the  Congress  and 
branches  of  U.S.  government,  particularly 
the  Pentagon  and  the  State  Department,  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  parties — but  not 
the  UJB.  Communist  Party,  which  Is  off 
limits — AFL-CIO  and  other  labor  bodies, 
ethnic  and  clvU  liberties  groups  and  even 
consumer  advocate  Ralph  Nader  "because  of 
the  power  of  his  organization." 
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SENATE— r/w/rsdai/,  February  19,  1976 


Tlie  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Jesse  Helms,  a 
Senator  from  th^  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God  who  in  quietness  dost  speak  to 
listening  hearts,  enter  our  hearts  with 
Ihy  love  and  grace  that  we  may  fitly 
serve  Thee.  May  all  who  here  speak  and 
act  for  the  people  be  patient  in  delibera- 
tion, fair  in  debate,  charitable  in  judg- 
ment, and  slow  to  wTath.  At  this  our 
daily  altar  of  prayer  we  woxild  consecrate 
to  Thee  all  that  we  are  and  all  that  we 
have— the  faculties  of  our  mind,  the  en- 
ergy of  our  bodies,  our  emotions,  and  our 
wills,  in  Thy  service. 

As  we  pray  tor  all  who  labor  in  this 
place,  so  also  we  beseech  Thee  to 
uphold  the  President  in  all  his  righteous 
endeavors  and  all  others  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  Nation. 

In  our  private  lives,  and  in  our  public 
service,  help  us  this  and  every  day  to 
live  more  nearly  as  we  pray. 

We  ask  it  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 

APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO   TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

IT.  S.  Senate, 
Fkksidemt  fro  tskpore, 
Waahington,  D.O^  February  19. 1976. 
To  the  Senate: 

B«lng  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  offlclsl  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Jkssx 
Helms,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HELMS  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


Stone>.    Without    objection,    it    is    so 
ordered. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Ford  I  is  recognized. 

Mr.  M.VNSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quonmi.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  asi-istant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  received  word  witlun  the  past  sev- 
eral minutes  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  will  not 
use  his  time  period  this  morning.  So  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  time 
period  be  vitiated,  or,  if  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  needs  more 
time,  that  that  time  be  used  by  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms) 
be  allowed  to  proceed  at  this  time.  Mr. 
Huddleston,  who  was  supposed  to  follow 
Mr.  Ford,  Is  on  his  way  and  will  not  be 
here  for  a  few  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  I  ask  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  be  allowed 
to  complete  his  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HEXMS.  I  thank  the  Chair  and, 
of  course,  I  thank  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  February  18,  1976,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  INTENT  TO 
OBJECT  TO  COMMITTEE  MEET- 
INGS   DURING    SENATE    SESSION 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  and  other 
Senators  are  aware,  it  is  my  intent,  as 
of  this  moment,  to  object  to  any  unani- 
mous-consent request  that  Senate  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  be  allowed  to 
meet  today  while  the  Senate  is  consider- 
ing pending  business.  The  circumstances 
may  change,  and  I  hope  they  will.  In  any 


event,  such  a  imanimous -consent  request 
has  not  yet  been  made,  so  the  question 
is  academic  for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  all  committees? 

Mr.  HELMS.  We  will  cross  that  bridge 
when  we  get  to  it.  I  hope,  as  I  say,  that 
the  circumstances  will  change,  and  that 
there  will  not  be  any  need  for  me  to 
object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  right. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Actually  I  have  interest 
in  only  one  subcommittee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  said 
several  committees,  so  there  are  others? 
Mr.  HELMS.  As  I  say,  I  really  am  in- 
terested in  only  one  subcommittee,  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Of  coiu^e,  I  am  aware  that  any  such 
prohibition  would  be  effective  only  fol- 
lo^ving  the  conclusion  of  morning  busi- 
ness— that  is  to  say,  as  matters  now 
stand,  at  approximately  12  noon.  Frank- 
ly, it  is  reduced,  in  large  part,  to  a  ges- 
ture; but  I  think  it  is  a  gesture  that  has 
some  appreciable  meaning.  With  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  distinguished  Presiding 
Officer  and  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber. I  should  like  to  elaborate  a  bit,  so 
that  my  colleagues  can  have  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  somewhat  more  substantial  appre- 
ciation of  the  meaning.  I  should  like,  if 
I  may,  to  take  a  few  minutes  of  the  Sen- 
ate's time  to  explain  the  circumstances 
that  led  to  this  imusual  decision  on  my 
part. 

I  do  not  recall  that  I  ever  before  have 
objected  to  committees  meeting,  because 
I  take  seriously  the  work  of  the  Senate, 
and  I  do  not  relish  having  any  action  of 
mine  being  interpreted  as  obstructionism. 
In  the  estimation  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  there  are  a  number  of 
regrettable  circumstances  in  a  matter 
which  is  of  considerable  concern  to  this 
Senator.  No  doubt,  these  circimistances 
which  I  shall  discuss  arose  inadvert- 
oitly;  and  I  am  confident  that  the  dis- 
tingukhed  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Gary  Hard 
were  not  aware  of  the  situation.  I  say 
this  because  I  respect  these  able  Sena- 
tors, and  I  am  confident  that  they  do  not 
want  in  any  way  to  abrogate  tlie  high 
standards  of  senatorial  courtesy. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  that  is  why,  frankly,  I 
do  not  imderstand  why  so  much  confu- 
sion and  indecisiveness  and  delay  sur- 
rounded a  very  simple  request  filed  by 
the  Senator  from  Noiih  Carolina  with 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  The 
requests  of  a  number  of  other  Senators 
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similarly  to  appear  before  the  SutxxHn- 
mlttee  on  Health  this  morning,  so  that 
they  could  present  testimony  respecting 
Senate  bill  2902,  mitll  yesterday  after- 
noon, had  been  rejected  by  staff  members 
of  that  subcommittee. 

Substantially  In  advance  of  the  hear- 
ings on  S.  2902 — it  was  on  February  5, 
to  be  exact — a  request  was  tendered  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  and  his 
associates,  by  telephone,  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health,  to  be  allowed  to  appear 
on  the  first  day  of  the  hearings  to  pre- 
sent testimony.  Of  course,  being  aware  of 
the  customs  and  traditions  of  the  Sen- 
ate, I  assiuned  that  the  subcommittee 
would  see  fit  to  accommodate  this 
request. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  I  had  not  in- 
tended at  any  time  to  take  very  much  of 
the  subcommittee's  time.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  had  been  my  intent  to  talk  only 
a  couple  of  minutes  and  file  a  written 
statement — no  more  than  that.  There- 
fore, it  Is  obvious  that  I  was  planning  to 
make  a  special  effort  to  keep  my  testi- 
mony brief,  asking  only  that  certain  ad- 
ditional material  be  inserted  in  the  hear- 
ing record. 

I  come  from  a  tobacco-producing 
State,  and  I  felt  an  obligation  to  appear. 
At  the  same  time,  I  am  fully  aware  that 
there  are  many  demands  upon  the  time 
of  Senators,  and  lam  interested  in  there 
being  equal  opportimity  for  witnesses  to 
testify  on  both  sides  of  S.  2902. 

The  Soiator  from  North  Carolina  has 
never  sought  an  imfatr  advantage  over 
and  above  the  rights  of  any  other  Sen- 
ator, and  never  will.  But  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  feels  that  he  has 
an  obligation  to  see  that  the  rights  of 
his  people  are  duly  protected  and  their 
story  properly  heard. 

Moreover.  Mr.  President,  I  felt  confi- 
dent that  the  distinguished  members  of 
the  subcommittee  would  be  interested  in 
hearing  the  testimony  of  witnesses  on 
both  sides  of  the  question  raised  by  the 
proposed  legislation  to  which  I  refer, 
S.  2902.  So  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina felt  that  there  must  be  some  con- 
fusion, as  he  still  believes  there  may  have 
beea  some  ccmfusion. 

Nonetheless,  on  February  12,  a  full 
week  prior  to  the  date  of  the  hearings,  I 
sent  a  formal  letter  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subc(»nmlttee  on 
Health,  explaining  that  I  had  been  ad- 
vised that  the  staff  of  the  subcommittee 
had  disallowed  my  request  to  appear  on 
February  19— that  is  to  say,  this  morn- 
ing— the  first  day  of  scheduled  hearings 
on  8.  2902. 1  indicated  in  my  letter  that 
I  was  concerned  about  the  subcommittee 
staff  denial  of  a  Senator's  request;  be- 
cause while  I  was  certain  that  it  was  not 
Intended,  there  nevertheless  appeared  to 
be  a  possibility  that  the  public  impres- 
sion of  these  hearings  might  not  be  one 
of  complete  objectivity. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  circumstances 
are  at  those  hearings  this  morning, 
which  are  now  going  on.  I  cannot  be  two 
places  at  once.  I  assume  that  the  tele- 
vision cameras  are  there,  as  are  the 
newspaper  reporters  and  that  blanket 
condemnations  of  tobacco  are  being  ut- 
tered. 


In  any  case,  Mr.  President,  continu- 
ing to  refer  to  the  letter  that  I  wrote  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  able  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  KiNNEDT).  I  suggested 
to  him  that  if  I  were  not  allowed  to  ap- 
pear on  the  first  day  of  the  hearings, 
that  would  be  all  right:  that  he  pick  two 
Democratic  Senators  from  tobcu%o-pro- 
ducing  States.  I  specifically  suggested 
the  distinguished  Senators  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  HiTDDLESTON  and  Mr.  Ford). 

Mr.  President,  I  seek  only  fairness — 
free  speech,  actually — for  the  tobacco 
economy  of  my  State  and  other  States.  I 
had  no  particular  personal  interest  in 
appearing.  I  just  wanted  our  side  of  the 
story  told — by  somebody — on  the  first 
day  of  hearings,  when  the  television 
cameras  are  grinding  and  when  the 
newspaper  reporters  are  taking  it  all 
down— not  wait  7.  10,  14,  or  21  days  later 
and  say,  "Oh,  by  the  way,  here  are  some 
folks  who  do  not  like  our  bill." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 12,  1976,  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senatc. 
Washington,  D.C..  February  12, 1976. 
Hon.  EowABO  M.  Kknneot, 
Russell  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D*AM.  Senatok:  X  have  been  advised  that  the 
staff  of  your  subcommittee  which  wUl  be 
holding  hearings  on  S.  2902  has  disallowed 
my  request  to  appear  on  the  first  day  of  the 
scheduled  hearings,  February  19. 

Frankly,  this  gives  me  some  concern  be- 
cause, while  I  am  cerUln  that  you  do  not 
intend  It,  there  nevertheless  appeara  to  be  a 
poBslbUity  that  the  public  impression  of  the 
hearings  may  not  be  one  of  complete  objec- 
tivity. 

I  am  perfectly  content  that  you  and  Sen- 
ator Hart  of  Colorado,  co-sponsors  of  8.  2902, 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  express  your  own 
views  In  opposition  to  tobacco.  But  I  do  hope 
that  you  will  also  provide  an  opportunity, 
on  the  first  day  of  hearings,  for  an  equivalent 
opportUijity  by  Senators  who  do  not  share 
your  views.  If  I  am  not  to  be  aUowed  to 
appear,  then  I  suggest  that  Senators  Huddle- 
ston  and  Ford  be  granted  such  time. 

With  such  a  balance  on  the  «^)enlng  day 
of  hearings,  there  could  b«  no  subsequent 
suggestion  of  bias  in  the  subcommittee's  ap- 
proach, and  your  courtesy  to  your  colleagues 
in  this  matter  would  be  both  recognized  and 
appreciated. 

Your  subcommittee  staff  also  advised  that 
"scientists  from  both  sides'  will  appear  at 
the  hearings  on  February  19.  It  would  be 
extremely  helpful  if  I  could  be  supplied  with 
the  names  of  these  witnesses  at  the  earliest 
possible  time.  Again.  I  have  full  confidence  in 
your  desire  that  the  substance  of  S.  2902  have 
the  assessment  of  distinguished  scientists  on 
both  sides  of  this  Issue.  I  am  prepared  to 
supply  the  subcommittee  staff,  or  to  your  own 
good  self,  a  list  of  prominent  scientists  who 
may  disagree  with  the  premise  of  S.  2902. 

In  the  Interest  of  objectivity,  I  hope  you 
will  agree  that  it  would  be  proper  for  two  or 
three  such  scientists  to  testify  on  the  open- 
ing day  of  the  hearings  in  rotation  with  scien- 
tists on  the  other  side  of  the  issue. 

With  that  in  mind.  I  make  the  formal  and 
respectful  request  ( 1 )  that  two  Senators  from 
tobacco-producing  states  be  permitted  to  ap- 
pear on  the  opening  day  of  hearings  to 
balance  the  appearance  by  you  and  Senator 
Hart,  and   ^2)    that  testimony  be  taken  on 


opening  day  from  scientists  in  the  manner 
stated  above. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Jesse  Helms. 

Mr.  HELMS.  It  may  be  that  changes 
have  been  made  as  a  result  of  protests 
lodged  by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina and  others.  It  may  be  that  the  sub- 
committee has  changed  its  mind.  I  hope 
it  has,  and  I  hope  that  Mr.  Foro  and  Mr. 
HuDDLESTON,  the  Senators  from  Ken- 
tucky, may  be  testifying  at  this  moment. 
I  do  not  know  that  they  are.  Last  night, 
I  asked  them  to  be  ready,  just  in  case 
there  was  a  change  of  heart  by  the 
subcommittee. 

I  have  Just  had  a  note  handed  to  me 
which  indicates  that  the  subcommittee 
has  indeed  changed  its  mind  at  the  last 
minute.  If  so,  Mr.  President,  that  proves 
the  point  I  am  trying  to  make,  and  I  am 
grateful  to  the  subcommittee. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  cer- 
tainly feels  that  both  his  able  colleagues 
fi'om  Kentucky  and  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Morgan)  are  eminently  capable  of  pro- 
viding useful  and  very  pertinent  testi- 
mony respecting  this  bill.  If  they  are  in- 
deed testifying  at  this  moment,  if  the 
subconunittee  has  shifted  from  the  rath- 
er obtuse  position  created  by  Its  staff 
members,  all  well  and  good.  In  any  case, 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  did  not 
draw  any  particular  inference  from  the 
denial  of  his  own  request  to  testify  per- 
sonally. I  simply  asked  by  letter,  on  Feb- 
ruaiy  12.  that  some  Senators — I  really 
did  not  care  which  ones — some  Senators 
representing  the  position  shared  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  with  re- 
spect to  S.  2902  be  allowed  to  testify. 

However,  Mr.  President,  that  letter 
went  unanswered  until  about  4:30  yes- 
terday afternoon,  when  a  subcommittee 
staff  member  called  my  ofSce.  I  wtw  in 
the  Senate  Chamber  at  the  time.  As  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  I  believe, 
will  acknowledge,  I  spend  a  gi-eat  deal  of 
time  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  Indeed. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  cannot  be  in  two  places 
at  one  time. 

No  call  was  placed  to  me  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor.  I  still  have  not  had  one  syllable 
of  response  from  the  distingiiished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee.  All  I  have  re- 
ceived is  a  runaround  tram  a  staff  mem- 
ber. If  the  distinguished  Presiding  OflQcer 
perceives  that  I  may  be  a  little  bit  dis- 
turbed about  this,  he  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect in  his  perception. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  desire  to  con- 
sume the  Senate's  time  on  this  matter. 

But,  Mr.  President,  my  letter  went  un- 
answered until,  finally,  at  about  4 :30  yes- 
terday evening,  a  subcommittee  staff 
member  called  my  office.  I  was  on  the 
Senate  floor  at  the  time,  as  I  mentioned 
earlier.  But  my  administrative  assistant 
took  the  call.  He  was  advised  that  if  I 
wanted  to  testify  in  today's  hearings,  I 
should  respond  to  that  staff  person  as 
soon  as  possible.  Of  course,  by  then  the 
hearings  were  only  hours  away. 

My  administrative  assistant  tried  to 
reach  me  as  soon  as  lie  could,  but,  of 
course,  some  time  did  pass.  When  I  did 
receive  the  message,  I  frankly  did  not 
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imderstand  the  confusion  or  the  reason 
for  such  a  call  at  that  late  hour  when 
the  hearings  were  to  begin  the  following 
morning. 

I  had  repeatedly  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  appear — or,  In  the  alternative  for 
other  Senators  of  like  persuasion  to  be 
allowed  to  appear.  I  had  done  so  early — 
well  in  advance  of  the  scheduled  date  of 
the  hearings.  All  that  was  really  needed 
was  a  "yes"  or  a  "no."  Had  someone 
wished  to  extend  a  further  courtesy  by 
vfay  of  explanation  for  the  delay  or  the 
reason  for  the  denial  of  my  request,  I 
would  have  appreciated  their  kindness 
and  ccmsideration,  but  I  certainly  did  not 
require  a  lengthy  response.  I  simply 
needed  to  know  their  decision.  And,  my 
staff  needed  to  know  their  decision  so 
that  my  schedule  could  be  planned— not 
that  I  am  any  busier,  or  that  my  time  Is 
any  more  valuable  than  anyone  else's — 
but  it  simply  is  a  convenience  not  only 
for  me,  but  for  those  ¥^o  depend  <hi  me. 
for  us  to  plan  things  at  least  1  full  day 
in  advance. 

So  my  repeated  requests  to  appear  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  about  a  matter 
that  is  vital  to  the  economy  of  my  State 
and  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  working 
people  all  across  the  country  was  met 
with  the  question  of  whether  I  wished  to 
appear  to  testify.  I  reiterate  that  I  am 
confident  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man and  the  very  able  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  were  not  aware 
of  my  repeated  requests  to  be  allowed  to 
appear,  and  I  am  equally  coidideat  that 
they  were  not  aware  of  my  letter.  Other- 
wise. I  am  sure  the  matter  would  have 
been  handled  dUTerently.  Otherwise,  If 
the  subcommittee  Intended  for  me  to  be 
permitted  to  testify,  I  would  have  been 
informed  of  that  fact  in  sufficient  time  to 
prepare  my  remarks  and  organize  my 
testimony  in  a  manner  that  would  con- 
stitute a  useful  presentation.  And,  I  be- 
lieve that  my  colleagues  will  agree  that 
late  on  the  preceding  evening  Is  not  suf- 
ficient time  for  such  preparation. 

Additionally,  I  am  advised  that  otbia 
Senators  and  at  least  one  very  distin- 
guished Congressman  from  my  State  re- 
ceived similar  treatment  which,  however 
inadvertent,  effectively  precluded  them 
from  having  an  opportunity  to  prepctfe 
their  testimony — testimony  which  by  its 
very  nature  Is  technical  and  complex. 
But,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
would  not  presume  to  speak  for  his  col- 
leagues. They  are  all  eminently  capable 
of  expressing  their  own  thoufl^ts. 

Additionally.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
stress  the  Importance  of  today's  hearings 
on  Senate  bill  2902,  the  so-called  Na- 
tional Health  Research  and  Development 
Act.  If  enacted,  that  legislation  would 
place  an  exorbitant  tax  on  certain  to- 
bacco products — In  some  Instances,  there 
would  ultimately  be  a  tax  Increase  of 
over  350  percent.  And,  that  kind  of  dra- 
matic tax  Increase  over  a  space  of  only 
a  few  short  years  makes  today's  hearings 
very  Important.  They  are  Important  be- 
cause that  proposed  legislation.  If  en- 
acted, will  adversely  Impact  upon  many 
millions  of  Americans — including  those 
thousands  of  fanners  who  grow  tobacco 
and  the  additional  hundreds  of  thou- 


sands who  are  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture and  merchandising  of  tobacco 
products.  These  are  citizens  who  are 
striving  In  the  face  of  sustained  inflation 
to  provide  a  livelihood  for  their  families 
and  to  educate  their  children  so  that  the 
next  generation  may  have  a  better  life. 

Unquestionably,  any  such  enormotis 
tax  increase  on  any  product  might  be 
expected  to  substantially  reduce  the 
ability  of  the  American  people  to  piu:- 
chase  that  product.  As  demand  for  the 
affected  tobacco  products  decreased  as 
a  result  of  this  artificial  Federal  inter- 
vention in  the  marketplace,  the  produc- 
tion of  the  tobacco  products  would  also 
decrease.  That  curtailed  production 
would  translate  directly  into  a  very  dra- 
matic human  disaster — a  splrallng  in- 
crease in  imemployment. 

Those  hearings  pertain  to  legislation 
that  could  have  the  practical  effect  of 
putting  literally  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Americans  out  of  work  at  >»  time  Allien 
all  of  us  are  hoping  that  the  economic 
recovery  we  have  been  seeking  may  soon 
become  a  realization.  It  would  come  at 
a  Ume  when  continued  Inflation  Is  re- 
ducing personal  income  and  effectively 
increasing  the  Federal  income  tax  bur- 
den. In  short,  Mr.  President,  it  would 
come  at  a  time  when  we  could  least 
afford  it 

Undoubtedly,  Senate  bill  2902  is  based 
on  the  premise  the  consumption  of  cer- 
tain tobacco  products  clearly  and  demon- 
strably translates  into  certain  avoid- 
able health  hazards.  But,  Mr.  President, 
the  simple  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
such  an  assertion  has  not  been  proven. 
Such  a  connection  has  not  been  estab- 
lished by  any  evidence  of  sufficient  coa- 
cluslveness  to  form  a  foundation  for  Fed- 
eral legislation.  Certainly,  everyone 
would  agree  that  Congress  should  not 
enact  laws  on  the  basis  of  speculation. 
Certainly,  everyone  would  agree  that 
spectdatlon  and  controverted  opinions 
among  medical  experts  does  not  justify 
a  350-percent  tax  increase  on  a  product 
that  prates  the  founding  of  this  coun- 
try. Such  action  would  be  irresp<mslble. 

It  would  be  no  more  than  a  select  few 
forcing  their  wlU  (m  the  millions  of 
American  consumers  who  have  demon- 
strated their  continued  desire  to  pur- 
chase that  product.  These  are  Important 
considerations.  They  are  considerations 
that  are  fundamental  to  any  concept  of 
freedom  and  individual  choice.  Tliese 
are  matters  that  I  felt  deserved  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  H^tti.  and  these  are  Issues  that  I 
had  hoped  could  be  explored  in  today's 
hearings. 

I  feel  obliged  to  express  my  view  of 
this  proposed  legislation.  And.  frankly. 
I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
blatantly  auticonsimier.  It  Is.  in  actual 
fact,  a  direct  assault  not  only  upon  all 
those  citizens  who  are  employed  in  the 
tobacco  industry,  but  It  is  equally  an  as- 
sault on  the  more  than  60  million  con- 
sumers of  tobacco  products  all  across  the 
country. 

Over  a  centmy  ago.  Chief  Justice  John 
Marshall  warned  Americans  that  tlie 
power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy. 
Nothing  could  be  more  true.  Indeed,  to 


use  a  contemporary  cliche,  there  is  very 
little  freedom  without  economic  free- 
dom. The  subject  of  today's  hearings  in 
the  Health  Subcommittee  is,  in  actual 
fact,  a  bill  that  would  Impose  a  discrimi- 
natory, regressive  new  tax  on  those  60 
million  American  consumers.  It  would 
effectively  destroy  thdr  freedom  of 
choice  in  the  marketplace  just  as  it 
would  effectively  destroy  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  jobs.  And.  this  debilitating 
taxation  would,  imder  that  proposal,  be 
accompanied  by  the  creation  of  yet  an- 
other Federal  agency — another  host  of 
faceless  Federal  bureaucrats  to  invade 
the  daily  lives  of  hardworking  private 
citizens  who  are  asking  only  for  their 
Government  not  to  destroy  their  jobs 
and  not  to  dictate  their  consimiption 
habits. 

For  example,  the  consumers  and  work- 
ing people  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
would,  under  that  proposed  legislation, 
pay  an  additional  $300  million  In  taxes; 
citizens  of  Pennsylvania  would  send  an- 
other $550  million  to  Washington:  in 
New  Jersey  the  proposed  legislation 
would  cost  citizens  $310  million.  Mr. 
President,  perhaps  a  few  other  examples 
of  tlie  exorbitant  cost  of  the  unvirlse  pro- 
posal will  furttier  Illustrate  the  point. 
The  cost  to  the  citizens  of  Missoiurl  would 
be  $210  million;  New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia, $900  million  each;  and,  in  my  ovi'n 
State  of  North  Carolina,  the  Increased 
tax  biurden  wotdd  be  to  the  time  of  an- 
other $225  million,  llie  fact  Is  that  such 
additional  taxation  cannot  be  justified, 
win  be  highly  discriminatory,  will  in- 
crease imemployment,  and  will  adversely 
Impact  upon  millions  of  Americans  all 
over  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  certainly  no  secret 
that  inibllc  confidence  in  this  Nation's 
leadership  has  fallen  to  the  lowest  point 
in  many  years.  The  public  feels  that 
many  of  its  leaders,  however  well-in- 
tloned,  are  out  of  touch  with  the  people 
they  represent. 

Perhaps  this  proposed  new  discrimina- 
tory taxation  is  another  example  of  what 
Is  causing  such  despair  among  the  Amer- 
ican people.  In  any  event,  the  Senator 
from  NorQi  Carolina  feels  that  these  are 
matters  that  need  consideration,  and  he 
had  hoped  to  explore  these  questions 
with  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  at  to- 
day's heartogs. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  I  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  my  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  GARY  HART.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 
I  wish  to  respond  to  and  comment  on  the 
observations  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  They  seem 
to  be  of  two  varieties:  First,  that  there 
was  confusion  and  misunderstanding 
with  regard  to  the  prerogatives  of  Sen- 
ators and  witnesses  at  hearings;  and 
second,  that  the  opponents  of  this  mat- 
ter will  not  be  heard.  But,  at  the  very 
time  that  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina was  lodging  his  objections  to  that 
fact.  Senator  RtrDDLEsroir,  Senator  Foko, 
and  Senator  Morgan  were  all  present- 
ing their  testimony. 
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The  Senator  from  Colorado  Is  not 
deeply  schooled  In  the  traditions  of  the 
Senate  and  lt«  committees  and  subcom- 
mittees, or  as  to  protocol  But  It  is  my 
understanding  ttiat  the  case  for  a  pro- 
posed piece  of  legislation  Is  usually  laid 
down  first  and  then  the  case  against  fol- 
lows. The  case  for  the  measiire  which 
so   deeply    troubles    the   Senator   from 
North  Carolina  Is.  In  part,  to  be  made 
by  a  distinguished  Nobel  Prize-winning 
research  scientist  in  the  area  of  cancer. 
ITiose  witnesses  wlio  were  scheduled  a 
number  of  weeks  ago  to  appear  thig 
morning,  some  of  whom  have  come  from 
outside   this   country,   have   now   been 
postponed  In  order  to  hear  from  oppo- 
nents of  the  bin.  Those  opponents  of  the 
measure  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  was  so  afraid  would  not  be 
heard  are  testifying  right  now — all  the 
while  the  television  cameras  are  grind- 
ing. I  am  not  sure  what  the  television 
cameras  have  to  do  with  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  a  piece  of  legislation.  My 
strong  feeling  is  that  this  bOl  and  all 
other  bills  stand  or  fall  on  their  own 
merits  and  it  does  not  eventually  mat- 
ter whether  the  television  cameras  are 
there  or  not 

The  case  here,  however,  is  that  the 
opponents  of  this  bill,  who  immediately 
followed  the  principal  sponsor  of  this 
legislation,  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
are  going  to  get  more  television  time  than 
the  sponsor  of  the  bill  or  the  proponents 
of  the  biU.  So  I  think  the  issue  being 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina Is  academic  at  the  very  least.  I  think 
If  any  objection  is  lodged  to  these  hear- 
ings going  forward,  the  net  result  will 
be  for  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
to  terminate  the  testimony  of  those  who 
are  presently  testifying  In  opposition  to 
this  bill. 
I  thank  the  majority  leader. 
Mr.  HELMS.  WiD  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GARY  HART.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  is  not  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  is  he? 

Mr,  GARY  HART.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect 

Mr.  HELMS.  And  the  Senator  is  not 
personally  aware  of  the  absence  of  com- 
mxmlcation  between  the  staff  of  that  sub- 
OHumittee  and  those  of  us  who  have  been 
seeking  for  weeks,  literally,  to  be  ac- 
corded the  right  to  participate  in  these 
hearings?  The  Senator  was  not  aware  of 
that,  was  he? 

Mr.  GARY  HART.  Onlj'  as  of  late  yes- 
terday afternoon. 

Mr.  HELMS.  In  other  words,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  was  advised,  the  Sen- 
atpr  from  North  Carolina — and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
were  advised— at  4:30  on  the  evening  of 
the  hearings,  that  those  of  us  from  to- 
bacco-producing States  would  be  per- 
mitted to  testify  after  all. 

I  can  appreciate  the  Senator's  com- 
ments, but  I  am  not  sure  that  he  has  fully 
grasped  the  point  which  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  Is  making.  He  ex- 
pressed himself  eloquently  and  I  appre- 
ciate his  comments,  but  I  say  respect- 
fully that  I  fear  he  has  missed  the  point. 

As  for  my  reference  to  the  television 
coverage,  I  have  been  In  the  news  busi- 


ness for  much  of  my  life,  I  know  how  it 
works  and  what  happens.  On  the  first 
day,  when  the  extravagant  statements 
are  made,  the  television  cameras  grind 
and  the  newspaper  reporters  take  notes — 
and  that  Is  It  What  may  be  said  subse- 
quently. In  rebuttal,  will  be  ignored.  The 
tobacco  industry  win  again  be  con- 
demned and  convicted  on  the  first  day. 
Sure,  we  can  come  back  later,  but  what 
good  wlU  that  do  in  offsetting  the  orl^nal 
impression? 

Mr.  GARY  HART.  If  the  Senator  win 
yield,  I  gave  the  one  and  only  state- 
ment on  behalf  of  this  bill,  the  testimony 
of  the  other  proponents  of  the  bin  is  be- 
ing delayed  In  favor  of  the  opix)nents.  I 
made  no  reference  whatsoever  to  the  to- 
bacco Industry  In  my  statement.  I  talked 
about  what  the  bin  would  do.  I  talked 
about  some  of  the  health  problems  re- 
lated to  cigarette  smoking  and  made  no 
reference  whatsoever  to  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  appreciate  that  the  Sen- 
ator Is  a  fair  man;  he  Is  a  gentleman.  I 
respect  him,  I  was  not  In  any  sense  criti- 
cizing him.  I  want  the  record  to  show 
that  Just  as  clearly  as  may  be  possible, 
because  I  have  great  affection  for  the 
Senator  from  Colorado.  I  am  talking 
about  the  subcommittee  staff  members. 
I  Shan  say  further  that  xmtU  4:30  yes- 
terday afternoon,  the  only  advice  we  had 
from  the  staff  members  of  the  Health 
Subccsnmlttee  was,  "No,  you  are  not  go- 
ing to  appear.  We  are  going  to  have  our 
scientists,  we  are  going  to  have  our 
spokesmen,  and  you  can  come  later." 
That  is  what  we  got.  I  have  not  even 
had  a  response  from  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  I  assume 
that  he  never  saw  the  letter.  That  is  what 
bothers  me,  I  would  emphasize  again 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER  (Mr. 
Maitstield).  If  the  Senator  win  with- 
hold, the  Senator's  time  has  explred, 

As  a  Senator  from  Montana,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  at  this  time  that  the 
15  minutes  allocated  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd)  be  used  by  both  Senators. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
The  able  Senator  from  Colorado  was 
in  the  midst  of  a  comment  I  beMeve 

Mr.  GARY  HART.  I  thank  the  Chair 
as  wen. 

I  caU  the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  to  the  fact 
that  the  subject  of  the  hearing  this 
morning  is  cigarette  smoking  and  disease. 
The  subject  was  not  specifically  S.  2902. 
The  fact  that  there  were  23  congres- 
sional witnesses  lined  up  to  testify 
against  the  bin  as  opposed  to  one  Sen- 
ator, the  Senator  from  Colorado,  who  is 
supporting  this  measure,  puts  the  matter 
a  little  bit  out  of  balance,  insofar  as  we 
are  talking  about  congressional  preroga- 
tives. 

As  I  indicated  when  I  opened  my  re- 
marks. I  think  there  are  two  issues  here: 
the  question  of  whether  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  and  his  coneagues 
were  dealt  with  by  the  subcommittee 
staff  In  a  way  that  they  desired;  and 
whether  the  opponents  of  this  measure 
were  having  their  day  in  court  while  the 
television  cameras  were  grinding. 
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As  I  Indicated  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Kentucky,  who  has  Just 
Joined  us,  fonowed  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  and  was  able  to  make  his  state- 
ment. Hierefore,  if  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  a  complaint  with 
regard  to  the  way  in  which  the  subcom- 
mittee staff  dealt  wltli  him,  he  should 
take  It  up  with  the  subcommittee  staff 
and  not  close  down  the  hearings  on  the 
subject  of  cigarette  smoking  and  disease 

Mr.  HT:t.MS.  If  the  Senator  win  yield 
the  hearings  are  not  going  to  be  closed 
down.  That  was  taken  care  of.  That  mat- 
ter was  handled  yesterday  by  a  Uttle  bit 
of  legerdemain  In  scheduling. 

Mr.  GARY  HART.  It  was  more  than  a 
nttle. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  may  have 
missed  one  point  that  not  only  did  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  request 
that  the  Senators  from  tobacco-produc- 
ing States  be  aUowed  to  testify;  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  also  suggested 
In  his  letter  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  that  equally 
prominent  scientists  who  disagree  with 
the  poslUon  taken  by  scientists  scheduled 
by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  be  aUowed 
to  appear  in  a  balanced  fashion  so  that 
the  pubUc  can  get  both  sides  at  the  same 
time,  and  thereby  evaluate  both  sides. 
That  is  an  I  want. 

Mr.  GARY  HART.  The  Senator,  being 
a  newsman,  by  experience  realizes  that 
when  he  talks  about  the  same  time,  one 
caxmot  refute  an  argxunent  that  has  not 
been  made.  When  I  left  the  committee 
room,  the  scientists  who  have  been  caned 
in,  the  experts  and  the  distinguished  peo- 
ple in  this  field,  had  not  even  presented 
their  testimony  yet 

Mr.  HEUhlS.  I  do  not  want  the  Senator 
to  fan  unconsciously  into  a  non  sequltur 
here.  The  Senator's  scieitists.  if  I  may 
use  that  term,  are  going  to  appear  today, 
but  our  scientists  were  not  to  be  permit- 
ted untU  later  on.  That  is  what  I  was 
complaining  about  in  the  first  place.  An 
we  wanted.  Senator  and  aU  I  shan  ever 
ask  on  any  Issue,  is  that  both  sides  be 
given  equal  treatment  I  trust  that  Is 
not  too  much  to  ask. 

Mr.  GARY  HART.  Not  at  an.  As  the 
Senator  is  weU  aware,  I  think,  the  To- 
bacco Institute  has  been  scheduled  to 
testify. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Two  weeks  from  now? 

Mr.  GARY  HART.  No,  in  the  first  day 
of  hearings  the  Tobacco  Institute  win 
have  time  to  testify  and  they  could  aUo- 
cate  that  time,  of  course,  to  their  scien- 
tists or  to  their  congressional  delegation 
or  however  they  wished.  But,  as  the 
matter  now  stands,  it  is  a  question  of 
more  testimony  being  given  by  the  op- 
ponents of  this  measure  than  by  the  pro- 
ponents. And,  of  course,  no  congressional 
committee  can  guarantee  how  long  tele- 
vision cameras  are  going  to  stay  In  a 
room. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Wen,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  never  suggested  a  guar- 
antee of  that  sort.  I  was  Just  suggesting 
equal  access  to  whatever  the  exposure. 

The  Senator  has  Just  given  me  my  first 
information  about,  what  is  it,  the  Na- 
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tional  Tobacco  Institute,  Is  that  the 
name  of  it? 

Mr.  GARY  HART.  The  Tobacco  Insti- 
tute, Inc.  The  industry  organization. 

Mr.  HELMS.  But  the  Senator  has  given 
me  the  first  information  I  have  had  on 
their  being  scheduled,  which  indicates, 
which  is  a  measurement  of  the  break- 
down in  conununications.  We  could  not 
get  any  inf  ormatton  out  of  the  committee 
except,  "No,  you  cannot  appear  and 
your  scientists  catmot  appear  on  an 
equal  basis  on  the  first  day  of  hearhigs. 
You  must  wait  until  later.'' 

Mr.  GARY  HART.  I  do  not  know  who 
your  scientists  are,  but  the  Tobacco  In- 
stitute, the  trade  organization,  has  been 
scheduled  to  appear  on  the  first  day,  so 
far  as  I  know,  since  the  beginning  of 
time,  and  I  think  that  information  was 
readily  available. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  just  conferred  with  my 
staff  member  who  has  foUowed  this  mat- 
ter carefuUy,  and  he  had  no  information 
about  that.  It  woxUd  have  been  very 
simple  for  the  subcommittee  to  work  out 
something.  I  say  again,  I  know  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  not  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee  nor  Is  he  a  member  of 
the  fuU  committee.  I  am  not  critical  of 
him;  I  want  to  emphasize  that. 

Mr.  GARY  HART.  I  am  not  here  to 
defend  myself. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  imderstand.  He  needs 
no  defense  from  anything  I  have  said. 
I  have  not  been  critical  of  him. 

Mr.  GARY  HART.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senators  has  expired. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  SUB- 
MITTED BY  SENATOR  EDWARD  M. 
KENNEDY,  CHAIRMAN,  SENATE 
HEALTH  SPBCOMMl'lTKE  CON- 
CERNING HEALTH  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE HEARINGS  ON  SMOKING  AND 
DISEASE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  respond  to  the  remarks  of  my  dis- 
tinguished coUeague  from  North  Caro- 
lina, Senator  Hxuis,  with  regard  to  the 
Health  Subcommittee's  hearings  on 
smolcing  and  health. 

This  hearing  was  first  announced  in 
the  CoNORBSsioKAL  RECORD  on  January  29, 
in  conjimction  with  the  introduction  of 
S.  2902,  the  National  Health  Research 
and  Dev^opment  Act  of  1976.  This  biU 
establishes  a  National  Health  Research 
and  Development  Advisory  Commission 
whose  purpose  is  to  review  the  status  and 
progress  of  medical  research  in  oiur  Na- 
tion, and  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress  with 
regard  to  areas  of  research,  or  develop- 
ment and  demonstration  that  are  both 
possible  and  of  potentially  significant 
benefit  to  the  American  people.  This 
Commission,  which  for  the  first  time, 
would  oversee  the  broad  range  of  medi- 
cal research  and  development  activities 
and  attempt  to  balance  our  national  in- 
vestment in  these  various  areas,  would 
be  funded  from  revenues  raised  by  a  tax 
on  cigarettes  based  on  their  tar  and  nico- 
tine content  In  other  words,  we  would 
propose  to  tax  cigarettes  in  order  to  raise 
funds  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  dis- 
ease and  our  ability  to  prevent  and  cure 
disease. 


This  legislation  is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  cigarette  sm<^dng  is  a 
cause  of  cancer,  heart  disease,  and  a 
variety  of  other  devastating  illnesses.  By 
taxing  cigarettes  according  to  their  tar 
and  nicotine  content,  we  simultaneously 
create  an  incentive  for  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry to  produce  better  cigarettes  with 
lower  tar  and  nicotine  content,  and  we 
raise  funds  for  research  in  aU  diseases, 
including  those  caused  by  cigarette 
smoking. 

Let  me  emphasize,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  tax  is  stnictiu-ed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
encourage  companies  to  provide  the 
American  consumer  with  better  ciga- 
rettes, that  is,  cigarettes  with  lower  tar 
and  nicotine  content.  Given  our  expe- 
rience with  the  inelasticity  of  gasoline 
demand  during  the  recent  fuel  crisis,  we 
do  not  have  great  hopes  of  substantially 
reducing  the  consumption  of  cigarettes 
by  Americans.  We  do  hope,  however,  that 
a  tax  which  raises  the  price  of  high  tar 
and  nicotine  cigarettes  considerably 
above  low  tar  and  nicotine  cigarettes  wiU 
result  in  the  manufacture  and  consump- 
tion of  cigarettes  in  our  society  less  likely 
to  cause  serious  diseases. 

However,  this  entire  bin  hinges  on  the 
scientific  evidence  that  cigarette  smok- 
ing is  a  cause  of  these  serious  diseases. 
Therefore,  the  Health  Subcommittee 
scheduled  at  the  very  outset  a  hearing  on 
the  scientific  evidence  with  regard  to 
cigarette  smoking  ana  health.  We,  in 
fact,  requested  an  witnesses  to  address 
this  scientific  issue — and  leave  imtU  later 
hearings  the  discussion  of  the  bin  itself, 
its  taxing  mechanisms,  and  its  research 
management  provisions.  By  early  Febru- 
ary, the  committee  had  identified  three 
Nobel  Prize  wlimers  in  the  area  of  medi- 
cal research  who  wished  to  address  this 
scientific  question.  In  addition,  we  con- 
tacted the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health, 
DHEW;  the  Director  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute;  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Heart  and  Limg  Institute;  and  the 
Director  of  tiie  Center  for  Disease  Con- 
trol— aU  prestigious  research  agencies 
within  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  In  addition,  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  the  American 
Heart  Association,  and  the  American 
Limg  Association  agreed  to  present  to  the 
committee  its  most  exhaustive  scientific 
data. 

Finally,  in  order  that  both  sides  of  this 
scientific  question  be  reviewed,  the  com- 
mittee contacted  the  American  Tobacco 
Institute  and  requested  that  they  present 
their  most  compeUing  scientific  case,  and 
invited  them  to  bring  to  the  committee 
any  and  aU  scientific  experts  that  they 
might  choose. 

This  witness  list  was  aU  but  completed 
the  first  week  in  February.  We  beUeved 
then  and  we  continue  to  beUeve  that  this 
scientific  data  must  be  thoroughly  re- 
ATiewed  by  the  committee  before  any  fur- 
ther consideration  can  be  given  to  the 
provision  of  the  National  Health  Re- 
search and  Development  Act.  and  we  be- 
Ueve the  witnesses  invited  are  in  the  best 
position  to  inform  the  committee  in  this 
regard. 

Senator  Helms  Indicated  this  morn- 
ing that  on  February  5  he  requested  to 
testify  at  this  first  day  of  hearings,  and 


that  he  fonowed  up  with  a  written  re- 
quest on  February  12.  That  is  true.  Sena- 
tor Helms  did  make  that  request — and 
in  fact  within  a  few  days  we  received 
similar  requests  from  some  21  Senators 
and  Congressman  wishing  to  be  heard. 
This  presented  the  committee  with  an 
enormous  logistics  problem.  The  already 
scheduled  hearing  included,  among 
others,  researchers  who  were  scheduled 
to  fly  in  from  Europe  for  the  occasion — 
and  there  was  little  flexibihty  in  the 
schedule  of  the  witnesses.  It  was  clearly 
not  possible  to  hear  aU  of  our  coUeagues 
who  requested  to  testify,  and  also  com- 
plete the  scheduled  hearing.  Therefore, 
the  committee  identified  several  possible 
hearing  dates  in  March  when  hearing 
facilities  and  the  schedule  of  the  com- 
mittee would  permit  hearings.  We  then 
caUed  aU  of  the  Senators  and  Congress- 
men who  requested  to  testify  and  asked 
if  they  would  testify  before  the  com- 
mittee on  one  of  these  later  days  when 
time  would  specifically  be  set  aside  for 
this  piUT?ose.  We,  of  coiu«e,  also  offered 
them  the  opportunity  to  file  statements 
in  tlie  record  of  the  first  day  of  hear- 
ings— ^February  19. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  myself,  on  many 
occasions  testified  before  Senate  com- 
mittees on  days  set  aside  to  hear  con- 
gressional witnesses  because  of  exactly 
the  kind  of  scheduling  problems  we  faced 
on  the  Health  Subconunittee.  I  certainly 
meant  no  offense  in  offering  this  option 
to  my  coUeagues,  and  I  might  point  out 
that  most  of  those  who  requested  to 
testify  accepted  this  alternative. 

I  imderstand,  however,  the  feelings  of 
my  coUeagues  who  insisted  that  they 
should  be  heard  on  an  opening  day  of 
hearings.  In  fact,  the  question  of  the 
relationship  between  smoking  and  dis- 
ease is  of  great  importance  to  the  econ- 
omies of  some  of  our  States — and  it 
should  be  reviewed  with  great  serious- 
ness. I  do  beUeve  that  our  original  plans 
to  hear  from  scientific  experts  was  both 
fair  and  very  serious  in  its  Intent.  How- 
ever, when  it  became  clear  to  me  during 
the  week  before  the  scheduled  hearing 
that  some  of  my  coUeagues  were  not 
ccMnfortable  with  this  arrangonent,  the 
committee  caUed  aU  21  Congressmen  and 
Senators  who  had  requested  to  testify 
and  offered  them  that  opportunity  on 
the  first  day.  We  also  made  last  minute 
arrangements  to  delay  the  testimony  of 
the  oUier  scheduled  witnesses  to  much 
later  in  the  day  to  permit  this.  I  frankly 
do  not  know  what  we  would  have  done 
if  aU  21  of  our  coUeagues  accepted  our 
invitation  to  testify.  However,  due  I  am 
sure  to  the  unfortunate  late  notice,  only 
6  were  able  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee this  morning. 

Once  again.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  regiet 
the  inconvenience  caused  by  this  logistic 
problem — and  I  am  grateful  for  the  testi- 
mony of  those  who  did  appear.  We  wiU 
be  holding  additional  hearings  in  March, 
and  I  look  forward  to  the  testimony  of 
other  of  my  coUeagues  then  on  the  si>e- 
cific  provisions  of  the  National  Health 
Research  and  Development  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
HuDDLESTON)  Is  rccognizcd  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
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Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
djgtlngiilghed  Senator  from  Nortb  Caro- 
lina. I  think,  has  expressed  a  legitimate 
concern  In  relation  to  this  matter  and 
the  hearing  that  has  been  scheduled  re- 
lating to  the  question  of  tobacco  smok- 
ing and  public  health  and  to  the  legisla- 
tion that  has  been  introduced. 

It  was  not  until  4:30  yesterday  after- 
noon that  those  of  us  who  have  a  desire 
to  testify  at  those  hearings  were  advised 
that  we  would  have  that  OKwrtunity  to- 
day. 

I  think  the  point  Is  well  made  that  it  is 
Important  when  matters  of  this  nature 
are  being  considered  that  all  sides  of  the 
issue  be  given  an  opportunity  to  present 
their  views  in  a  timely  manner  so  that 
the  reports  that  reach  the  general  pub- 
lic will  be  as  balanced  as  is  possible,  and 
the  reports  that  reach  the  Members  of 
the  Senate,  and  certainly  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  present,  will  be  as 
balanced  as  possible. 

This  is  a  very  complex,  a  very  compli- 
cated, subject.  The  proposed  legislation 
is  far  reaching;  it  is  vastly  different  from 
any  apiTroach  we  have  made  up  to  this 
time.  It  Involves  placmg  a  heavy  tax  on  a 
product  that  is  suspected  as  being  one 
possible  cause  of  certain  diseases.  It  is  a 
tax  that  reaches  confiscatory  profwrtions 
as  it  goes  along. 

The  bill  itself,  in  my  Judgment,  would 
be  self-defeating  because  it  proposes  to 
finance  a  major  research  project  from 
that  tax  where  the  tax  Itself  is  so  de- 
signed so  as  to  discourage  or  prohibit  the 
use  of  the  product.  So  the  tax  should 
have  a  diminishing  effect  rather  tiian 
continuing  to  prodtice  revenue  that  can 
finance  any  kind  of  major  research  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  so  I  Just  say  I  am 
pleased  that  this  time  has  been  worked 
out,  that  testimony  Is  being  taken  by 
the  conunlttee  today  from  those  on  both 
sides  of  the  Issue. 

I  thhik  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina proceeded  in  a  responsible  way  In 
calling  that  situation  to  the  attention 
of  not  only  the  subcommittee  and  com- 
mittee but  of  the  full  Senate,  so  this 
purpose  could  be  accomplished.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  testimony  which  I  have  given  to  that 
subconunlttee  this  morning  be  printed 
In  the  RzcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tbrimont 
Mr.  Cbalraum,  In  preparing  for  thia  bear- 
ing, I  reviewed  »  cloolng  statement  made  by 
my  former  colleague.  Senator  Cook,  at  the 
conclusion  of  hearings  before  the  Consumer 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce  on  February  10.  107a.  He  said  at 
that  time  the  "question  of  smoking  and 
health  ...  Is  stm  a  question."  That,  cer- 
tainly. Is  where  we  commence  In  these  hear- 
ings if  we  are  talking  about  the  "tar"  and 
nicotine  content  of  cigarettes  and  their  ef- 
fect— If  there  Is  any  effect — on  human 
healtb. 

Thoae  1872  hearings  were  held  with  re- 
gard to  propoaed  legislation  to  require  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  set  maximum 
levels  of  "tar"  and  nicotine  content  of  dg- 
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arettes.  And  the  result  was  that  no  one 
wanted  to  set  any  level  of  smoking  as 
"Mfe". 

You  may  racaU  that  aclantlflo  witnesses 
who  appeared,  or  submitted  statements,  did 
not  believe  that  a  cause  and  effect  relation- 
ship had  been  established  between  cigarette 
smoking  and  disease.  The  argument*  were 
characterized  by  one  doctor  as  a  blend  of 
logic,  statistics,  and  emotion.  Another  doctor 
found  no  convincing  evidence  that  either 
"tar"  or  nicotine  or  any  other  agent  in 
cigarette  smoke  bad  been  Incriminated  In 
relation  to  any  human  disease. 

Statements  were  later  received  from  at 
least  a  half  dozen  sclentuts  who: 

(1)  did  not  believe  that  tobacco  smoke 
condensate  had  been  esUbltehed  as  harmful 
or  hazardous. 

(2)  concluded  that  reports  of  leas  disease 
In  subjects  switching  to  niter  cigarettes  were 
unconvincing, 

(3)  questioned  the  data  on  heart  disease 
and  smoking  and  pointed  out  that  much  of 
the  data  failed  to  show  any  link. 

(4)  disputed  charges  that  smoking  causes 
Injuries  to  pregnant  woman  and  their  In- 
fants, 

(5)  reviewed  animal  experlmenUtlon  work 
and  found  It  wanting  with  regard  to  Its  sup- 
porting any  charge  that  tobacco  smoke  is 
carcinogenic  to  human  beings,  and 

(6)  indicated  that  measures  based  on  the 
amount  of  "tar"  and  nicotine  in  the  cigar- 
ettes were  not  scientifically  baaed. 

Dr.  Theodor  Sterling,  who  I  understand 
wlU  be  present  to  testify  later  today,  has  sent 
me  a  statement  at  my  request  for  the  hearing 
today.  It  Is  his  concern  that  we  wUl  over- 
look. In  the  process  of  attempting  to  solve 
all  o\xr  disease  problems  by  blaming  smoking. 
The  multitude  of  environmental  hazards 
that  may  exist  In  our  country  today.  I  ask 
that  Dr.  Sterling's  statement  be  made  a  part 
of  the  hearing  record. 

An  MJ>.  writing  In  the  January  12,  1976 
Issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Society  took  Issue  wlt^  a  group  he  called 
"medical  pests."  He  had  this  to  say: 

"When  one  considers  the  antl-cmoking 
campaign,  the  seatbelt  and  seatbag  cam- 
paign, the  low-fat  campaign,  the  anti-sugar 
campaign,  the  antl-hypertenslon  campaign, 
the  physical  fltnesa  campaign,  the  antl-dla- 
betlc  campaign,  and  the  myriad  of  smaUer 
paternalistic  campaigns,  one  realizes  that  In 
no  field  of  endeavor  has  the  Big  Brother  con- 
cept been  pushed  further  than  In  preven- 
tive medicine." 

The  doctor  urges  those  who  want  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  to  s<dve  aU  our  problems 
for  us  to — and  I  quote — "recognize  that  they 
are  trodding  on  other's  freedom  by  some  of 
their  actions  and  by  other  actions  are  antag- 
onizing the  very  individuals  they  wish  to 
convert." 

I>r.  Domingo  Avlado,  a  Professor  of  Phar- 
macology at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
has  submitted  a  statement  to  me  In  which 
he  describes  his  experimentation  work  with 
the  disease  emphysema.  He  stated  that  in 
his  laboratory  experimental  animals  exposed 
to  cigarette  smoke  have  not  developed  func- 
tional or  pathological  signs  of  pulmonary 
emphysema. 

With  regard  to  coronary  heart  disease  he 
sUted,  "there  are  marked  geographical  dif- 
ferences In  ita  Incidence  that  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  smoking  patterns.  For  example, 
the  Japanese  are  among  the  heaviest  smokers 
but  have  a  low  coronary  heart  disease  rate." 
I  ask  that  Dr.  Aviado's  statement,  including 
hii  curriculum  vltae  and  list  of  publications 
be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

Dr.  Hiram  Langston.  a  thoracic  surgeon  in 
tlie  Chicago  area,  also  submlUed  to  me.  at 
my  request,  a  statement.  He  sUtea.  "I  cannot 
agree  with  the  hypothesis  that  cigarette 
smoking  Is  the  cause  of  cancer  of  the  long.  I 
ask  that  Dr.  Langston's  statMnent  including 


his  curriculum  vitae  and  blbllocraphv   be 
made  a  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  aware  that  It  Is  a 
widely  held  belief  that  "tars"  and  nicotine  In 
cigarette  smoke  cause  lung  cancer.  This  be- 
lief U  based  on  what  I  and  many  others  feel 
Is  questionable  evidence.  To  Indicate  the 
lack  of  precise  knowledge  regarding  cigarette 
smoke  and  health  I  would  like  to  call  to 
your  attention  an  arUcle  that  appeared  in 
the  November  19,  1975  WaU  Street  Journal 
This  article  Indicated  that  one  radiation  ex- 
pert says  there  U  growing  evidence  that 
radioactive  particles  in  cigarette  smoke  are 
the  primary  cause  of  lung  cancer,  not  "tars" 
and  nicotine.  It  Is  reported  that  the  radio- 
activity gets  Into  tobacco  from  super-phos- 
phate fertilizers  made  from  phosphate  rock 
which  naturally  contains  uranixuns. 

I  ask  that  this  article  "Radioactive  Parti- 
cles In  Cigarette  Smoke  Tied  to  Lung  Cancer" 
by  Barry  Kramer  which  appeared  in  the  No- 
vember 19,  1976  WaU  Street  Journal  be  in- 
cluded In  the  record. 

But  even  if  we  were  to  assume  strong 
evidence — convincing  evidence — that  ciga- 
rette smoking  is  related  to  disease  and  tliat 
"tar"  and  nicotme  are  the  culprits — would 
we  want  the  bill  passed  that  Is  to  be  con- 
sidered by  this  committee  in  connection  with 
these  hearings?  Do  we  want  to  tax  out  of 
exlstance  products  which  we  would  not 
directly  prohibit?  Tlie  very  purpose  of  the 
bill  Is  to  decrease  smoking.  There  will  not 
be  an  Increased  Federal  tax  on  all  cigarettes— 
it  wUl  simply  be  much  higher  on  some.  We 
will  be  saying  to  the  public  that  while  we 
are  not  wlUlng  to  take  direct  steps  to  ban 
certain  producU  we  are  wlUIng  to  keep  them 
out  of  the  hands  of  those  people  who  can't 
afford  them. 

What  do  we  want  of  this  bill?  If  we  want  It 
to  produce  revenue,  then  we  want  it  to  fall 
In  Its  so-called  "tar"  and  nicotine  reducing 
function.  Because  the  higher  the  "tar"  and 
nicotine  the  more  the  tax.  On  the  other 
band.  If  the  sponsors  want  It  to  succeed  as  a 
public  health  measure,  then  Its  revenue- 
producing  potenUal  would  be  considerably 
less. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  staff  has  done  some 
research  and  found  tliat  in  your  state.  11 
counties  rank  far  at>ove  the  average  for 
deaths  per  100.000  as  a  resiUt  of  cancer  from 
aU  causes.  So  high  In  fact,  that  your  state 
ranks  among  the  top  10%  in  the  naUon. 
The  average  deatlia  per  100.000  in  the  United 
States  of  all  cancer  mortality  Is  174.04  for 
males  and  130.10  for  females.  Your  Suffolk 
County  rates  223.3  for  males  and  161.1  for 
females.  In  fact.  Senator,  eleven  counties  out 
of  your  fourteen  total  are  far  above  the  na- 
tional average.  The  only  member  on  this  sub- 
committee with  a  higher  rate  per  100.000  is 
Senator  WUUams.  His  Hudson  County,  New 
Jersey,  with  a  figure  of  231.8  for  males  and 
153.6  for  females  leads  all  others.  In  fact 
taking  all  of  the  members  of  this  subcom- 
mittee plus  the  state  of  Colorado  (the  home 
state  of  Senator  Hart  who  introduced  tliis 
bill),  you  aU  have  167  counties  out  of  the 
303  In  xiM  entire  United  States  ranked 
highest  for  cancer  from  all  caiises  as  a 
percentage  of  deaths. 

These  figures  were  computed  from  the 
"Atlas  of  Cancer  Mortality  for  VS.  Counties" 
published  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education  &  Welfare,  Public  Health  Service, 
National  Institute  of  Health.  Its  compilation 
was  done  by  a  sttff  of  doctors  and  statisti- 
cians from  the  Kpidemlology  Branch,  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute. 

Now.  Senator,  this  was  not  done  to  em- 
barass  anyone — only  to  enlighten  the  sub- 
committee and  staff  tliat  there  exists  a  myr- 
iad of  areas  to  be  studied — a  multitude  of 
suspected  causes  to  be  analyze«L 

But  to  impose  a  proliibitory  tax  on  on* 
suspected  cause — ignoring  all  the  othetB — 
ignoring  area  significance  as  I  have  pointed 
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out — in  no  way  promotes  what  the  Senator 
said  In  his  remarks  on  the  floor,  and  I  quote: 
"The  present  bill  therefcre  proposes  to  deal 
with  ttiis  problem  In  the  most  effMtlv*  way 
known  to  an  ofmn  and  dezaocratlc  soci- 
ety . . ."  etc 

If  that  democratic  society  Is  blind,  ills  re- 
marks could  weU  be  correct.  My  purpose  in 
being  here  is  to  open  those  eyes  so  that  when 
a  democratic  society,  ttirough  its  representa- 
tives, acts,  it  does  so  democratically,  equi- 
Ubly. 

I  come  from  a  major  tobacco  producing 
state — the  income  from  wliich  aU  aq>ect8 
exceeds  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  We  liave 
taken  it  on  the  chin  for  many  years — when 
others  have  sat  back  and  watched  us  sweat — 
but  the  time  has  come  for  Congress,  national 
organizations  and  research  facilities  to  h^ 
honest  enough  to  look  at  the  entire  picture, 
not  one  piece  of  the  puzzle. 

I  ask  the  following  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record. 

(1)  Counties  in  the  U.S.  of  subcommittee 
meml>ers  pltis  Colorado,  ranking  above  the 
national  average  for  deaths  from  all  forms  of 


(2)  An  article  from  the  Bergen  County, 
New  Jersey,  paper  dated  12/21/78  entitled, 
•NJ.:  Cancer  Capitol". 

(3)  An  article  from  the  "Washington  Post" 
dated  a/16/76  entitled,  "Colorado  Plutonium 
Safety  Debate  Rages." 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  at  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  on  tlie  basis 
of  the  time  left  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

•nie  PRESTDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HoLLnrcs).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered.  The  clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quroum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  12  MERIDIAN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  until  the  hovx  of  12  noon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  10 :51  a.m.,  recessed  imtll  12  meridian; 
whoeupon.  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
(Mr.Foxo). 

COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi«sldent.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  diirlng  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  OARN.  Mr.  President,  on  request 
of  the  minority  leadership,  I  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  any  particular  committee  which 
the  Senator  has  requested  to  not  meet 
today,  or  does  it  include  all  of  the  com- 
mittees? 

Mr.  OARN.  No.  Just  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
renew  my  request,  with  that  exception. 

■me  PRESIDIJ^G  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIBLD.  Mr.  President,  are 
we  now  In  the  morning  hour? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  ttom.  North 
Canrfina  (Mr.  Moioan)  Is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator yields  back  his  time. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


PROPOSED  TOBACiX)  LEGISLA- 
TION—S.  2902 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing I  appeared  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health  of  the  CHimmittee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  and  presented  the 
following  remarks: 

I  am  extremely  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  testify  on  S.  2902  and  to 
state  to  the  members  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  the  detrimental  effects 
that  this  bill  will  have  in  Kentucky.  Mr. 
(Chairman,  Kentucky  has  164,161  farms 
involved  in  t2ie  growing  of  tobacco.  You 
could  take  that  number  of  farms  and 
easily  multiply  by  four  and  arrive  at  a 
figure  of  those  involved  in  planting,  har- 
vesting and  marketing — better  than  650.- 
000  KentucUans — whose  livelihood  de- 
pends on  tobacco.  That  crop  Is  worth 
$470  million  to  the  farm  economy  of 
my  State.  State,  Federal,  and  local  taxes 
are  paid  on  farm  income  from  that 
amount  i^us  the  fact  that  on  the  sale  of 
the  finished  product,  Kentuckians  pay 
another  $22,457,000,000  to  the  State  plus 
a  5  percent  tax  on  the  end  sale  price  of 
the  amoimt,  and  Federal  tax  yields  $59,- 
888,000  more. 

Kentuckians  have  spent  millions  of 
dollars  on  health  research.  They  are  con- 
cerned about  the  health  of  pe<9le  and 
they  are  spending  millions  of  their  hai*d 
earned  dollars  to  determine  any  elements 
in  tobacco  products  that  are  detrimental 
to  health  and  to  find  ways  to  remove 
them.  Ttiis  approach  is  positive  and  it  is 
fair. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  one  of 
my  constituents  stressing  the  adverse  ef- 
fect that  S.  2902  would  have  and  I  quote 
a  porti(m  of  that  letter: 

With  taxes  this  high  cigarette  consump- 
tion would  decline  extremely  and  the  end 
result  would  mean  less  tobacco  needed  which 
would  mean  less  money  for  the  tobacco  farm- 
ers in  Kentucky.  Tobacco  Is  a  major  cash 
crop  to  Kentucky  farmers  and  we  feel  this 
bill  would  be  very  detrimental  to  the  farm- 
ers, dealers  and  manufacturers  of  tobacco 
products. 

I  8«ree  with  that  statement.  Under 
thlB  bill  we  would  be  requiring  one  prod- 
uct to  defray  a  major  cost  of  healtti  re- 
search. No  other  industry  has  been  so 
severely  penalized.  I  remind  the  commit- 
tee that  the  power  to  tax  is  the  power  to 
destroy.  The  imposition  of  a  tax  as  pro- 
posed in  this  legislation  is  so  great  that 
it  will  destroy  the  tobacco  industry  in 
Kentucky  and  the  other  tobacco  growing 
States.  It  will  destroy  the  smsJl  farmers 
and  place  an  economic  hardship  on  mil- 
lions. Are  we  taxing  to  reeiUate;  taxing 
for  revenue:  or  taxing  in  an  attempt  to 
kni  the  tobacco  Industry?  Regardless  of 


the  intent,  tlie  effect  vUl  be  to  drive 
domestic  tobacco  producers  out  of  busi- 
ness. We  will  drive  more  and  more  small 
farmers  in  Kentucky,  North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  other 
tobacco  producing  States  out  of  business 
by  imposing  an  imreasonable  tax  burden 
on  the  products  they  produce. 

Ihe  tax  will  not  only  affect  the  farmers 
but  it  will  also  have  a  major  effect  on 
State  and  Federal  revenue  and  even  an 
overall  economic  impact  because  of  ex- 
ports. TTie  tobacco  industry  already  bears 
a  heavy  tax  burden  at  both  the  Federal 
and  State  levels.  In  1975.  $2,261,100,000  in 
Federal  taxes  and  $3,284,660,000  in  State 
taxes  were  collected  from  cigarette  taxes. 
Further,  the  export  value  of  unmanufac- 
tured tobacco  and  tobacco  products  in 
fiscal  year  1974-75  was  $1,234,000,000. 
This  volume  makes  tobacco  an  economic 
£,£set  both  to  farmers  specifically  and  to 
the  public  in  general  because  of  Its  Im- 
fiact  on  the  balance  of  trade — ^the  import 
value  of  these  products  for  1974-75  was 
$209,200,000  leaving  a  surplus  from  to- 
bacco in  excess  of  $1  billion. 

Some  States  are  ctmsidering  raising 
additional  State  revenue  by  increasing 
cigarette  taxes.  This  bill  would  preempt 
an  increase  in  State  taxes  planned  for 
cigarettes  because  up  to  50  cents  per 
package  of  Federal  taxes  would  reduce 
consumption  to  the  point  that  it  would 
reduce  State  revenues. 

This  biU  would  have  an  extremely 
detrimental  effect  on  the  tobacco  farm- 
ers and  it  would  also  be  a  regressive  tax 
of  $180  a  year  on  the  50  million  Ameri- 
cans using  these  products.  We  would  be 
asking  them  to  pay  the  cost  of  research 
that  may  or  may  not  affect  them. 

Are  we  establishing  a  precedent  by 
taxing  consumers  to  correct  presumed 
health  ailmentB?  Where  would  this  pre- 
cedent lead  us?  A  sugar  or  starch  tax? 
A  nonexercising  tax?  A  tax  on  people  liv- 
ing in  urban  areas  because  they  have 
poor  health  rather  than  the  afBuent?  An 
increased  tax  on  pecqde  who  live  In  highly 
industrialized  neighborhoods?  Ihe  prece- 
dent is  there  in  this  bilL 

Mr.  President,  in  Sunday's  Washing- 
ton Post  on  page  B-10  a  headline  stated, 
"Male  Lung  (dancer  Soars  in  Factory 
Area."  The  artkde  then  proceeds  to 
state  from  Uie  results  of  a  Johns  Hopkins 
University  study,  and  I  quote: 

Men  living  in  a  certain  highly  industrial- 
ized neighborhood  of  Baltimore  had  a  lung 
cancer  rate  four  times  that  of  a  demo- 
graphlcally  similar  group  of  men  living  in  a 
non-lndustriallzed  area  of  the  city. 

In  the  January  26  issue  of  Newsweek 
on  page  65,  we  find  an  interesting  chai*t 
entitled,  "Cancer  and  the  Environment: 
Ten  Top  Suspects."  I  submit  a  copy  for 
the  record  and  ask  that  it  be  made  a  part 
of  my  remarks.  Among  that  suspects  list- 
ed are  arsenic,  foimd  in  mining  and 
smelting  industries:  asbestos,  from 
brake  linings,  construction  sites,  and  in- 
siilation:  and  other  substances  from  al- 
most every  type  of  industry  and  segment 
of  our  environment. 

The  Newsweek  extract  lists  the  10 
top  suspects  of  cancer  and  I  see  no  effort 
to  require  the  other  9  to  share  In  the 
cost  of  health  research.  This  bill  has 
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singled  out  the  tobacco  indiuitry  as 
though  It  is  tlie  only  suspect  and  proposes 
to  impose  punitive  taxes  to  cover  research 
on  all  suspected  causes. 

I  am  extremely  concerned  about  the 
health  hazards  and  the  need  for  research 
to  find  ways  to  prevent  cancer,  and  in 
fact,  all  dreadful  maladies.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  effects  that  tobacco 
may  have  cm  health.  I  supported  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Tobacco  and  Health 
Research  Institute  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky  to  study  the  effects  tobacco  has 
on  health  to  determine  the  impurities 
and  to  find  wajs  to  remove  them.  I  recog- 
nize and  support  tliis  effort,  but  I  find 
no  justification  to  support  a  tax  based 
upon  tar  and  nicotine  content  in  cigar- 
ettes. 

Recognizing  that  I  do  not  have  a  sci- 
entific background.  I  posed  this  question 
to  three  imminent  scientists  and  asked 
them  their  opinion  about  tt.  The  scien- 
tists are:  Di-.  Charles  H.  Hine,  The  Hine 
Laboratories.  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.; 
Dr.  Robert  C.  Hockett,  Research  Di- 
rector, The  Council  for  Tobacco  Re- 
search—U.S.A.,  Inc.,  New  York;  and  Dr. 
Ronald  Okun.  Director  of  Clinical  Phar- 
macology, Cedars-Sinai  Medical  Center. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.  I  will  not  bother 
the  Members  by  reading  their  state- 
ments, but  each  of  them  indicates  that 
in  his  opinion,  no  scientific  basis  exists 
to  levy  a  tax  based  on  tar  and  nicotine  in 
cigarettes.  I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  to  have 
printed  In  the  Rxcoro  their  responses, 
qualifications,  and  list  of  publications. 
None  of  them  support  such  an  approach. 
I  have  tried  to  be  objective  in  my  evalu- 
ation and  I  find  no  justification  from 
either  an  economic  or  scientific  stand- 
point. 

I  ask  the  Members  in  their  delibera- 
tions to  consider  the  many  dollars  that 
are  now  spent  on  research,  the  precedent 
that  this  bill  sets  and  the  detrimental 
effect  that  a  tax  of  this  magnitude  will 
have  on  millions  of  small  farmers  whose 
livelihoods  depend  on  tobacco. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  material  to  which  I  referred  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Peb.  15,  1976J 
Male  Ltriro  Cakcek  Soars  Uf  Pactoby  Area 
(By  B.  D.  Ck>leu) 
A  Johns  Hopkins  University  researcher  has 
found  that  men  living  in  a  certain  highly  In- 
dustrialized neighborhood  of  Baltimore  had 
a  lung  cancer  rate  four  times  that  of  a  dem- 
ograpfilcally  slmUar  group  of  men  living  in 
a  non-lnduatrlal  area  of  the  city. 

Dr.  Genevieve  Matanoski  said  one  of  the 
contributing  factors  to  the  high  cancer  rati 
may  have  been  an  Allied  Chemical  plant  pro- 
ducing an  arsenic  pesticide.  She  added,  how- 
ever, that  the  levels  of  arsenic  released  into 
the  atmosphere  have  been  dramatically  re- 
duced for  the  past  several  years,  and  the  en- 
tire neighborhood  is  less  industrialized  than 
It  used  to  be. 

According  to  the  doctor's  findings,  most 
of  those  who  contracted  cancer  received  their 
exposure  to  pollutants  during  the  194Cs  and 
19608,  and  residents  of  the  neighborhood  to- 
day do  not  face  "a  lung  cancer  threat  that 
smA." 


The  large  Increase  In  lung  cancer  mortality 
was  found  only  among  males,  something 
which  Dr.  ICatanofikl  cannot  explain  on  the 
basis  of  her  preliminary  research. 

It  is  poaslble,  she  said,  thai  the  pollutants 
in  the  air  produce  an  Increased  Incidence 
of  lung  cancer  among  cigarette  smokers.  Two 
to  three  decades  ago  smoking  was  far  more 
conunon  among  m«n  than  among  women, 
she  said. 

Dr.  Matanoskl  has.  on  the  basis  of  her  first 
study,  submitted  a  proposal  to  the  federal 
government  for  funding  of  a  further  study 
of  the  areas  cancer  mortality.  Including 
sampling  soU  for  arsenic  and  a  study  of  the 
smoking  habits  and  working  lives  of  the 
\i'-'llms. 

The  industrialized  neighborhood  studied  Is 
north  of  the  Hanover  Street  Bridge. 

Canceb  and  the  Environment:  Ten  Top 

Stjsi^cts 

Substances,  where  found,  and  cancers  they 

may  cause 

Arsenic:  Mining  and  smelting  industries- 
skin,  lung,  liver. 

Asbestos:  Brake  linings,  construction  sites. 
Insulations,  powerhouses;  lung,  pleura, 
peritoneum. 

Benzene:  Solvents,  oil  refineries,  insecti- 
cides; bone  marrow. 

Benzidine:  Rubber  making,  dyestuffs; 
bladder. 

Coal-combustion  products:  Steel  mills, 
petrochemical  Industry,  asphalt,  coal  tar; 
limg.  bladder,  scrotum. 

Nickel  compounds:  Metal  Industry,  aUoys; 
l\nig,  nasal  sinuses. 

Radiation:  Ultraviolet  rays  from  the  sun, 
medical  therapy;  bone  marrow,  skin  thyroid. 

Synthetic  estrogens:  Drugs;  vagina,  cervix. 
\iterus. 

Tobacco  smoke:  Cigarettes,  pipes,  cigars; 
lung,  bladder,  mouth,  esophagus,  pharynx, 
larynx. 

Vinyl  chloride:  Plastics  industry;  liver, 
brain. 

Chakucs  H.  Hine,  MJ}.,  Ph.  D.  Comments 
I  have  seen  the  letter  of  January  20,  1976, 
written  by  Senators  Kennedy  and  Hart  to 
their  fellow  Senators  asking  support  for  Sen- 
ate Bill  #2902.  This  letter  contains  extremely 
biased  conclusions  with  respect  to  the  role  of 
cigarette  smoking  in  health.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  claims  stated  so  dogmatically 
as  fact  are  not  supported  by  the  scientific 
evidence  and  that  many  etiological  questions 
remain  unanswered. 

On  two  previous  occasions.  I  have  presented 
my  views  to  Congress.  Moat  recently,  in  1972. 
I  prepared  a  statement  In  relation  to  Senate 
Bill  #1454  and  the  1972  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  en- 
titled "The  Health  Consequences  of  Smok- 
ing." A  copy  of  this  statement,  which  in- 
cludes a  list  of  my  professional  qualifications, 
is  attached. 

Since  the  Kennedy-Hart  Bill  stresses  the 
'harmful"  effects  of  "tar"  and  nicotine,  I 
would  like  to  quote  briefiy  from  my  earlier 
statement: 

1.  "All  the  pharmacologic  effects  from 
smoking  are  due  to  an  active  alkaloid,  nico- 
tine. Due  to  the  rapidity  of  absorption,  me- 
tabolism and  excretion,  these  effects  are 
transitory  and  can  be  repeated  without 
cumulative  effects.  Tolerance  to  these  effects 
develops  rapidly  on  repeated  exposures.  Nico- 
tine exerts  a  number  of  beneficial  effects." 

2.  "It  would,  therefore,  seem  most  unscien- 
tific to  lower  arbitrarily  the  'tar'  content  of 
cigarettes.  We  simply  do  not  know  whether 
cigarette  'tar'  has  any  relationship  to  human 
disease." 

I  have  reviewed  my  previous  statement  In 
view  of  current  scientific  data  and  find  that 
the  opinions  expressed  therein  are  certainly 
applicable  to  the  present  inquiry. 


I  have  examined  approximately  700  sclen- 
tiflc  papers  dealing  with  tobacco  smoke  and 
its  constituents  since  1972.  The  continuous 
review  of  current  literatiu-e  by  my  group  has 
enabled  me  to  keep  informed  of  the  develop- 
ments concerning  ■tar"  and  nicotine  and  the 
relationship  of  these  materials  to  human 
disease.  My  earlier  opinion  has  been  rein- 
forced by  these  subsequent  publications. 

In  my  1972  statement,  I  discussed  q>ecifi- 
cally  Chapter  Nine  of  the  1972  Report  of  the 
Surgeon  Oeneral,  "Harmful  Constituents  of 
Cigarette  Smoke. '  I  noted  with  interest  (1) 
the  avoidance  of  the  term  "Jtnown  contribu- 
tors" in  the  chapter,  and  (2)  the  reliance 
upon  uncertain  descriptors  such  as  "prob- 
able" and  "suspected."  This  confirmed  to  me 
that  ctirrent  research  has  failed  to  show  any 
compound  In  cigarette  smoke  to  be  an  estab- 
lished health  hazard  In  the  quantities  which 
are  apt  to  be  absorljed  by  the  average  ciga- 
rette smoker. 

Since  1972,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
read  the  transcript  of  the  one-day  conference 
in  1970  which  formed  the  basis  for  Chapter 
Nine.  The  discussion  of  tobacco  smoke  con- 
stituents greatly  disappoints  me.  Instead  of 
offering  an  Informed  inquiry  on  the  subject, 
the  conference  evidenced  with  its  Indecision 
and  disagreement  the  lack  of  data  dealing 
with  the  effects  of  cigarette  smoke  on  human 
health.  As  a  result.  Chapter  Nine  of  the 
1972  Report  rearesents  an  attempt  to  catego- 
rize various  poorly  defined  materials  and 
chemical  constituents  into  levels  of  supposed 
harmfulness  to  health,  despite  an  absence  of 
scientific  evidence. 

It  la  hoped  that  government  publications 
in  the  future  will  adequately  set  forth  a  sci- 
entific data  base  from  which  critical  evalua- 
tion would  implicate  or  exonerate  materials 
as  potentially  harmful  or  free  from  effect  at 
the  concentrations  at  which  they  appear  in 
tobacco  smoke. 

Due  to  the  scarcity  of  new  developments  In 
the  cigarette  smoke  controversy,  I  question 
the  basis  for  this  new  attempt  at  government 
Involvement.  Events  subsequent  to  1973  have 
failed  to  provide  a  basis  for  concluding  that 
cigarette  smoking  causes  various  diseases  and 
do  not  Justify  the  proposed  arbitrary  taxation 
on  "tar"  and  nicotine  levels. 

The  results  of  animal  experimentation  can- 
not serve  as  a  basis  for  determining  which 
ingredient  or  ingredients  might  be  carcino- 
genic for  humans.  Scientific  doubt  arises  not 
only  from  the  unrealistic  dosages  involved  in 
these  animal  experiments,  but  also  from  the 
failure  to  duplicate  the  results  In  other  test 
animals. 

There  are  numerous  reasons  why  a  tax 
levied  on  the  basis  of  "tar"  and  nicotine  levels 
is  undesirable.  Por  example,  economic  pres- 
sure created  by  the  graduated  tax  might  well 
cause  many  people  to  switch  to  low  "tar"  and 
nicotine  cigarettes.  But  in  the  final  analysis, 
the  Individual  smoker  will  ultimately  decide 
the  amount  of  "tar"  and  nicotine  he  Inhales. 
Therefore,  the  proposed  legislation  might 
force  an  Individual  to  unconsciously  Increase 
his  consumption  of  cigarettes. 

Prom  the  preceding,  one  la  aware  of  the 
lack  of  certainty  concerning  "tar"  and  nico- 
tine. Some  scientists  view  any  lowering  of 
these  substances  as  dangerous  because  of  the 
possible  removal  of  anti-carcinogens.  Others 
recommend  the  lowering  of  "tar"  levels,  but 
the  raising  of  nicotine  levels.  In  short,  there 
IS  anything  but  unanimity  in  the  scientific 
community  concerning  "tar"  and  nicotine. 

I  have  attempted  to  outline  some  of  the 
problems  connected  with  the  proposed  law. 
My  purpose  has  been  threefold:  (1)  to  dis- 
courage any  sort  of  decision  which  is  not 
supported  by  sufficient  scientific  evidence; 
(2)  to  emphasize  the  unexplored  repercus- 
sions which  may  result  from  any  "tinkering"  "> 
activity;  and  (3)  to  question  the  effects  of 
forcing  Individuals  to  consume  cigarettes 
with  lower  levels  of  "tar"  and  nicotine. 
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QtUte  frankly,  this  la  not  the  time  for  Con- 
gress to  UM  BolentUlO  blinders  and  unwitting- 
ly plunge  into  an  area  as  complex  as  this. 

Statement  or  Dm.  C.  H.  Hmx 
My  name  Is  Dr.  Charles  Hine,  I  am  Clinical 
Professor  of  Pharmacology  and  Preventive 
Medicine  In  the  School  of  Medicine,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  San  Francisco  Medical 
Center.  I  have  been  a  staff  member  at  that 
institution  for  the  past  twenty  years,  during 
which  time  I  have  engaged  in  teaching  and 
research  in  my  areas  of  specialty.  I  am  Board- 
qualified  in  Preventive  Medicine  and  Toxi- 
cology. I  am  the  Program  Director  of  a  train- 
ing grant  in  Toxicology  sponsored  by  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  and  have  predoctorate 
and  pcst-doctorate  students  under  my  direc- 
tion. I  teach  In  the  Schools  of  Medicine  and 
Pharmacy.  In  addition,  I  am  consultant  in 
the  areas  of  Pharmacology.  Toxicology,  Oc- 
cupational Medicine  and  Environmental 
Health  to  a  niunber  of  industrial  concerns 
and  to  several  State  and  Federal  agencies.  I 
hare  published  over  150  papers  in  the  fields 
of  pharmacology,  toxicology  and  environ- 
mental health,  and  have  been  a  member  of 
the  various  scientific  societies  organized  for 
the  promotion  of  scientific  endeavors  in  the 
fields  of  pharmacology,  toxicology  and  en- 
vironmental health.  I  am  a  FeUow  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Occupational  Medicine 
and  of  the  Industrial  Medical  Association, 
as  well  as  holding  membership  in  15  other 
scientific  and  professional  societies,  and  a 
Consultant  to  the  California  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health  in  the  area  of  Toxi- 
cology. I  am  a  former  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Research  Cptmcil's  Committee  on 
Toxicology. 

In  1969  I  presented  a  statement  before  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
clarification  of  the  background  for  proposed 
legislation  on  Cigarette  Labeling  and  Ad- 
vertising. I  should  like  to  repeat  two  brief 
portions  of  that  statement  at  this  time: 

1.  "It  has  not  been  established  that  the 
tar  and  nicotine  yield  of  cigarettes  is  related 
to  human  health.  No  safe  level  has  even  been 
claimed  to  be  established  by  those  who  say 
there  is  a  relationship." 

2.  "The  majority  of  the  publications  on 
smoking  and  health  have  failed  to  indicate 
the  extent  to  which  smoking  is  beneficial. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure,  and  certainly  much  tranquility, 
is  obtained  from  the  smoking  of  tobacco." 

At  this  time  I  should  like  to  present  a 
further  statement  addressed  to  Senate  Bill 
1454  and  comment  on  the  1972  report  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare entitled  "The  Health  Consequences  of 
Smoking". 

In  reviewing  portions  of  the  Report,  one 
must  conclude  that  certain  misconceptions 
or  unproven  theories  are  presented  as  factual 
data.  These  biases  might  lend  support  to 
Senate  Bill  1454  which  seeks  to  amend  the 
Federal  Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising 
Act  to  require  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion to  establish  mandatory  acceptable  levels 
of  "tar"  and  nicotine,  (and  other  agents)  in 
cigarettes. 

The  1972  Report  ^ealcs  of  Jiree  categories 
of  compounds  in  cigarette  smoke,  those 
"Judged  most  likely  to  contribute  to  the 
health  hazards  of  smoking,"  those  "Judged  as 
probable  contributors  to  the  health  hazards 
of  smoking"  and  those  "Judged  as  suspected 
contributors  to  the  health  hazards  of  smok- 
ing." 

The  descriptions  quoted  avoid  character- 
izing any  compounds  as  "known  contribu- 
tors." This  confirms  that  even  after  years 
and  years  of  intensive  research,  no  com- 
pound, as  foimd  In  cigarette  smoke,  has  been 
established  as  a  health  hazard. 

Tar.  nicotine  and  carbon  mono.xide  are  the 


oon^munds  "Judged  most  likely  to  contribute 
to  the  health  hazard  of  smolOng." 

If  tlie  erldenoe  for  such  a  "Judgment"  is 
Inadequate  with  respect  to  these  three  com- 
pounds, then  the  judgments  on  oranpounds 
in  the  other  two  categories  are  obviously 
unjustified. 

NICOTINE 

The  Surgeon  General's  Report  of  1964  on 
Smoking  and  Health  not  only  failed  to  con- 
firm older  suspicions  that  nicotine  might  be 
"bad"  for  a  smoker  but  expressly  exonerated 
it  as  any  significant  health  hazard. 

Nicotine  was  first  Isolated  from  tobacco  In 
1828  and  has  been  a  sxibject  of  much  research 
since  then.  Its  biological  action  Is  still  be- 
ing Investigated  in  a  ntmiber  of  laboratories 
throughout  the  world.  Nicotine  possesses  an 
unusual  blphaslc  capacity  having  both  stim- 
ulating and  tranqulllzlng  characteristics  de- 
pending on  the  site  oi  action  and  the  amount 
administered  and  the  psychic  state  of  the 
subject  at  the  time.  As  regards  the  central 
nervous  system,  nicotine  acts  as  a  stimulant, 
particularly  on  the  respiratory  centers,  the 
vasomotor  centers,  and  the  central  chemore- 
c^tor  site.  Under  certain  conditions  it  has 
the  ability  to  sedate  the  reaction  of  these 
centers.  The  cardiovascular  responses  to  nic- 
otine can  be  characterized  as  mildly  stimu- 
lating resulting  in  a  modest  pulse  pressure 
elevation,  a  slight  Increase  in  coronary  ar- 
terial flow,  and  a  somewhat  decreased  skin 
vascular  flow.  These  responses  are  of  limited 
duration  in  time  and  to  the  extent  that  they 
can  be  activated  by  the  nicotine  In  cigarette 
smoke,  last  only  for  a  moment.  The  action 
on  the  gastrointestinal  system  of  a  novice 
smoker  may  be  such  as  to  result  in  tempo- 
rary nausea.  The  fact  that  this  reaction  is 
encountered  only  in  the  novice  smoker  shows 
how  quickly  the  body  adjusts  to  nicotine. 

The  absorption  of  nicotine  Is  excellent 
over  a  number  of  routes,  such  as  the  skin, 
respiratory  system  and  the  gastrointestinal 
tract.  It  Is  rapidly  degraded  in  the  liver,  kid- 
ney and  lungs  and  excreted  In  the  urine  as 
cotinlne.  Its  removal  from  the  body  is  very 
fast  and  takes  place  at  an  accelerated  rate 
when  larger  amounts  are  absorbed. 

All  of  the  pharmacologic  effects  from 
smoking  are  due  to  the  active  alkaloid,  nico- 
tine. Due  to  the  rapidity  of  absorption,  me- 
tabolism and  excretion  these  effects  are 
transitory  and  can  be  repeated  without  cu- 
mulative effects.  Tolerance  to  these  effects 
develop  rapidly  on  repeated  exposures.  Nico- 
tine exerts  a  number  of  beneficial  effects. 
Suppression  of  appetite  gives  positive  effect 
on  weight  control.  It  may  exert  on  one  occa- 
sion a  tranqulllzlng  effect  and  on  another 
a  stimulating  effect  occurs. 

This  transient  period  during  which  nico- 
tine remains  active  In  the  body,  coupled 
with  its  ability  to  be  absorbed  through  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  oral  cavity  makes 
it  possible  for  a  smoker  to  regulate  his  in- 
take with  ease.  The  frequency  of  puffs  and 
the  duration  of  the  period  during  which  the 
smoke  is  retained  in  the  oral  cavity  can  be 
varied  to  produce  a  greater  or  lesser  intake. 
The  nicotine  content  of  a  cigarette,  there- 
fore, is  unlikely  to  prove  effective  as  a  regu- 
lator of  such  intake.  The  smoker  may  smoke 
more  cigarettes,  smoke  more  of  each  clgtuvtte 
he  uses,  or  vary  his  technique  of  smoking  to 
produce  whatever  level  he  prefers.  The  sec- 
ting  of  mandatory  limits  on  nicotine  con- 
tent based  on  laboratory  tests  of  the  ciga- 
rette is  likely,  therefore,  to  be  at  best  a  vain 
and  ineffective  effort. 

"lAR' 

If  smoke  from  cigarettes  is  artificially  con- 
densed at  extremely  low  temperatures  under 
laboratory  conditions,  the  result  Is  described 
as  "tar". 

Occasionally  polycycllc  hydrocarbons, 
which  in  their  pure  form  can  be  demon- 
strated  in  laboratory   animals   to  produce 


cancer,  can  be  identified  In  these  "tars." 
This  Is  not  aurprislng,  however,  since  these 
materials  can  be  produced  by  combustion 
of  as  simple  a  substance  as  methane  gas,  are 
found  in  the  smoke  of  barbecues,  and  are 
adherent  to  both  roasted  and  barbecued 
meats. 

In  fact  there  has  been  noted  only  a  weak 
co-carcinogenlc  effect  in  mice  which  has 
previously  been  painted  with  the  highly 
carcinogenic  material,  3,4-benz,7pyrene. 
These  reports  confirmed  the  findings  of 
Passey  in  Great  Britain.  Wynder  found  a 
marked  difference  in  the  percentage  of  ani- 
mals affected  by  experimental  cancer  tests, 
depending  on  the  strain  used,  when  he 
tested  "tars"  in  cigarettes  from  American 
manufacture.  It  is  possible  to  produce  can- 
cer of  the  skin  in  some  animals  with  smoke 
condensate;  however,  the  amount  of  smoke 
concentrate  required  are  enormous  and  not 
comparable  to  whole  smoke. 

Hammond  and  Sellkoff  recently  demon- 
strated In  a  study  of  roofers  exposed  on  a 
dally  basis  to  benz3rpyrene  contents  in  as- 
phalt equivalent  to  that  found  in  more  than 
750  cigarettes,  that  no  Increased  incidence 
of  lung  cancer  occurred.  This  would  seem  to 
exonerate  the  substance  in  cigarette  "tar" 
which  had.  up  to  this  point  been  under 
the  greatest  su^iclon.  Other  agents  have 
been  identified  in  "tar"  which  might  in 
theory  have  a  carcinogenic  effect,  but  the 
qualitative  identification  of  a  particular 
agent  in  a  complex  mixture  does  not  mean 
that  it  Is  present  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
produce  a  biological  effect;  neither  does  the 
effect  in  a  particular  species  mean  that  It 
may  occur  either  quantitatively  or  qualita- 
tively in  man. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  tobacco  smoke 
may  serve  as  a  cocarcinogen  to  carcinogens 
from  other  sources  such  as  those  occurring 
in  the  general  atmosphere.  Experimental  evi- 
dence for  this  hypothesis  Is  lacking. 

Stelner  and  Palk  have  reviewed  the  litera- 
ture concerning  data  elicited  from  experi- 
ments Involving  various  combinations  of 
chemical  carcinogens,  tumor-producing  vi- 
ruses, radiant  energy  and  trauma.  Some  of 
these  experiments  showed  summation  of  ef- 
fects, others  did  not,  and  a  third  group 
showed  Inhibition.  Simultaneous  administra- 
tion of  two  potent  carcinogens,  when  in- 
jected together,  sometimes  were  inhibitory. 
These  equivocal  effects  suggest  the  desir- 
ability of  reviewing  the  problem  of  anti- 
carcinogenesis  and  compounds  tested  in 
combination. 

Inhibition  of  the  action  of  i)Otent  car- 
cinogens has  been  reported  by  a  niimber  of 
investigate^^.  Retardation  of  the  rate  of 
tumor  Induction  has  resulted  following  appli- 
cation of  non-carclnogenlc  agents,  closely  re- 
lated compounds  and  agents  found  in 
tobacco  smoke.  Falk  has  demonstrated  the 
inhibition  of  carcinogenic  activity  by  admin- 
istration of  crude  samites  of  cigarette  smoke 
extracts.  It  is  apparent  from  the  experimental 
work  of  many  investigators  that  the  car- 
cinogenic potency  of  crude  mixtures  is  less 
than  the  sum  total  of  anticipated  carcino- 
gens; anti-carcinogenlcity  as  well  as  oo- 
carclnogeniclty  must  be  recognized  as  an 
ubiquitous  phenomenon.  Inhibition  of  ex- 
perimental carcinogenicity  Is  related  to  a 
number  of  factors,  including  the  vehicle  used, 
the  ratio  of  the  antlcarclnogen  to  the  car- 
cinogen, the  relative  structural  relationship 
of  these  two  substances,  and  the  time  of  ad- 
ministration. It  must  be  kept  firmly  In  mind 
that  m  speaking  of  carcinogens,  we  are  speak- 
ing of  the  effect  upon  the  skins  of  mice. 

The  above  is  cited  to  emphasize  that 
though  carcinogenic  substances  may  be  iden- 
tified in  tobacco  "tars,"  the  presence  of  other 
constituents  may  themselves  be  strongly  in- 
hibitory of  damaging  effect. 

It  would  therefore  seem  most  unscientific 
to  lower  arbitrarily  the  "tar"  content  of  cig- 
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arettes  We  simply  do  not  know  whether 
cigarette  •tar"  has  any  relationship  to  human 
disease.  A  lower  "tar"  content  may  differ 
qualitatively  as  well  as  quantitatively  from 
a  higher  "tar"  content,  and  whether  this  dif- 
ference would  be  disproportionately  lower  In 
antl-carclnogens  or  carcinogen  inhibitors  Is 
unknown.  Tinkering  with  what  we  do  not 
comprehend  can  have  unfortunate  results, 
particularly  in  an  area  as  complex  as  this. 

CARBON    MONOXIDE 

Carboii  otonoxlde  Is  present  In  all  luban 
atmospheres  and  Is  a  normal  excretory  prod- 
uct of  man.  The  effect  of  carbon  monoxide 
arUes  from  Its  property  of  combining  with 
hemoglobin  to  displace  oxygen  and  by  its 
action  on  the  disassociation  curve  of  oxyhe- 
moglobin. There  are  acceptable  air  levels  of 
carbon  monoxide  recognized  as  being  safe 
for  continuous  exposure  in  environmental 
air  and  for  repeated  interrupted  exposures 
In  the  work  environment. 

Repeated  exposures  to  low  levels  of  carbon 
monoxide  have  little  or  no  effect  and  the 
physiologic  changes  accompanying  high  ex- 
posiures  do  not  occur. 

Any  dl-sciisslon  Involving  man  and  carbon 
monoxide  must  consider  the  findings  of 
Slevers  et  al.  This  study  includes  a  great 
number  of  persons  repeatedly  exposed  over 
a  considerable  length  of  time  to  relatively 
high  concentrations  of  carbon  monoxide  The 
subjects  were  a  group  of  166  Holland  Tunnel 
traffic  officers.  Over  the  13  years  In  this  en- 
vironment, the  average  carbon  monoxide 
level  was  70  ppm  giving  rise  to  levels  of 
carboxyhemoglobln  of  as  great  as  lO'l,  with 
an  occasional  peak  to  200  and  300  ppm 
These  men  showed  no  evidence  of  injiu-y  to 
their  health  as  monitored  by  blood  and 
urine  studies.  EKO  recordings,  blood  pres- 
sure measurements  and  neurological  exami- 
nations. Using  pistol  marksmanship  as  a 
means  to  determine  neurological  'ntegrltv 
a  high  degree  of  performance  was  maintained 
by  these  men. 

Otis  has  called  attention  to  the  accUml- 
tlzatlon  Which  occurs  in  humans,  showtog 
ix^r,T*°  **»•''*««  '°  8"«ges,  for  example 
experience  no  discomfort  from  levels  of  car- 
bon  monoxide  which  wUl  cause  in  a  visitor 

headache"""*"  '"  **"*'*  ^*'^**"'  *"^n«^  and 

enc»  ■f^"|fn-  Dlaman  has  shown  the  pre*, 
ence  of  hgher  levels  of  2,13,Dlphosphoglyc«- 
?,?Jt  «'«o'^ers.  He  has  suggested  tlxitth's 
c^r^^"*"*  "^*"*"  *^*  inhibitory  effect  o? 
carbon  monoxide  on  the  ability  of  the  blo^ 

2  3  j)iphasphogiycerate  esUbllshes  a  com^ 
P^ete  reversal  of   the  inhibition  ot  o^n 

The  mechanism  is  established,  and  the  benl 

MAC  s  are  established  on  the  b«,u:^» 
ir^e-sm^^^.- rS?t--   -^ 

?erTej'^rs££>S^Vnr\^« 

im^iiL'^Th '*'"*''''"«  SSo-Hrro', 
re^'Xn^^^„%'Lrari^Lre'^^i 
not  exposed  to  smoke  from  the  clgal-ette^t 
all.  The  carbon  monoxide  level  falls  to  an 
average  exposure  of  less  than  1  ppm.  To  what 
Is  this  level  comparable?  Many  of  our  cities 
have  higher  leveU  by  many  multiples  in  the 
ambient  air.  Drivers  in  ordinary  traffic  far 
exceed  these  levels,  and  those  who  are  de- 
layed In  tunnels,  covered  bridges,  or  garages 


experience  substantially  greater  levels  than 
drivers  in  ordinary  traffic. 

It  ^ould  be  noted,  too,  that  the  effects 
frMn  different  sources  of  carbon  monoxide 
are  not  additive.  If  one  source  provides  an 
exposure  of  6  ppm  and  simultaneously  an- 
other source  provides  an  exposure  of  only 
3  ppm,  the  carboxyhemoglobln  level  of  the 
Individual  is  not  based  on  a  level  of  8  ppm, 
the  total  of  the  two,  but  only  on  4  ppm, 
the  average  of  the  two  expo8\u«s. 

In    demonstrating    an    accllmltlzatlon    to 
carbon  monoxide  in  animals,  Nasmith  and 
Graham,  Campbell  and  Barbatow,  et  al.,  ex- 
posed animals  to  ever  Increasing  levels  of 
carbon    monoxide    eventually    developing    a 
tolerance  to  levels  unacceptable  to  the  con- 
trol animals.  The  work  of  Clark  ahows  the 
similar  phyBlologlc  response  between  carbon 
monoxide  and  high  altitude  acclimltizatlon. 
Animals  subjected  to  hypoxia  equivalent  to 
18,000  feet  would  accept  an  atmosphere  of 
2.S00  ppm  carbon  monoxide  without  ill  ef- 
fects  while  another  group   raised   on   1,200 
ppm  carbon  monoxide  was  able  to  live  In 
an  oxygen  deprived  atmosphere  equivalent 
to  34,000  feet  while  showing  no  discomfort. 
When  one  considers  the  very  high  levels 
of  carbon  monoxide  and  the  accompanying 
carbo\yhemoglobln  saturated  levels  that  both 
man  and  animals  have  successfully  tolerated, 
one  cannot  be  impressed  with  effects  from 
fleeting  exposures  of  40  to  60  ppm  carbon 
monoxide.  Further,  exposures  to  peak  carbon 
monoxide  concentrations  in  this  range  and 
higher  are  a  common  occurrence  in  today's 
heavily   mechanized    world.    The   Maximum 
Allowable  Concentrations  for  industrial  ex- 
posure are  50  ppm,  and  it  must  be  recaUed 
that  this  allowance  is  based  upon  a  forty- 
hour  week  exposure.  Transient  exposure  to 
the  levels  found  in  cigarette  smoke  cannot 
begin  to  equal  these  levels. 

The  section  of  the  1872  Report  dealing 
with  possible  effects  on  non-smokers  la.  In 
my  opinion,  so  speculative  that  little  more 
need  be  said.  Until  we  have  settled  the  ques- 
tions which  abound  concerning  poeslble  ef- 
fects on  the  smoker,  it  seems  premature  to 
consider  the  charges  seriously. 

In  closing,  it  would  be  regretUble  to  ban 
cerUin  tobacco  products  when  our  knowl- 
edge of  any  effect  they  may  have  is  incom- 
plete and  when  the  effect  of  such  a  ban  on 
smokers'  pleasures,  needs,  or  desires  ia  too 
little  understood. 
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Statements  or  Dr.  Robert  C.  Hockett 
I  am  Robert  Casad  Hockett,  a  Ph.D.  In  Um 
fields  of  organic  chemistry  and  biochemistry 
and  Research  Director  of  The  Council  for  To- 
bacco Research-U.S.A.,  Inc. 

I  have  reviewed  the  Hart-Kennedy  bUl  re- 
garding the  National  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1976  and  would  like  to  offer  the 
following  comments  regarding  the  un- 
founded claims  that  cigarette  smoking  Is  one 
of  the  prhiclple  contributors  to  the  high  in- 
clr-ence  of  cancer  and  other  disease;  and  that 
"overwhelming  scientific  evidence  exists  that 
the  harmful  factors  contained  In  cigarette 
smoke  are  "tars'  and  nicotine": 
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In  1906,  1969  and  1972,  I  had  the  prlvUege 
of  presenting  to  various  Committees  of  Con- 
gress reviews  of  tobacco  and  health  research 
sponsored  by  The  Council.  My  statements 
setting  forth  my  backgroimd  and  views  are 
attached. 

In  1973,  when  the  regulation  of  "tar"  and 
nicotine  levels  was  being  proposed,  I  stated 
that  I  could  find  no  convincing  evidence  that 
"tar,"*  nicotine  or  any  specific  Ingredient  as 
found  in  cigarette  smoke  had  been  shown  to 
play  a  ivie  In  producing  any  hximan  disease. 
Consequently,  there  was  no  scientific  basis 
upon  which  to  establish  maximum  accept- 
able levels  of  "tar"  or  nicotine. 

My  remarks  to  Congress  in  1972  may  be 
briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

The  1964  Report  to  the  Surgeon  General  of 
with  reject  to  nicotine:  "The  rapidity  of 
degradation  to  non-toxic  metabolites,  the  re- 
sults from  chronic  studies  on  animals,  and 
the  low  mortality  ratios  of  pipe  and  cigar 
smokers  when  compared  with  non-smokers 
Indicate  that  the  chronic  toxicity  of  nicotine 
In  quantities  absorbed  from  smoking  and 
other  methods  of  tobacco  use  Is  very  low  and 
probably  does  not  represent  a  significant 
health  problem."  Since  1964,  no  data  have 
been  published  which  would  require  a  change 
m  that  position.  On  the  contrary,  studies 
have  confirmed  the  conclusion  that  nicotine 
In  the  body  is  rapidly  coverted  Into  other 
stibstances  of  much  lower  pharmacological 
activity. 

It  has  never  been  scientifically  established 
that  nicotine  causes  or  contributes  to  ather- 
osclerosis or — for  that  maiter — any  other 
cardiovascular  disease.  Rather  It  Is  generally 
recognized  that  many  factors  must  be  In- 
volved In  determining  the  rate  at  which 
atherosclerosis  develops  and  also  In  Influenc- 
ing the  precipitation  of  acute  disease  events. 
At  least  twenty  snch  factors  have  been  re- 
ported and  some  are  clearly  of  a  genetic  na- 
ture, while  others  are  environmental.  To  date 
no  one  has  been  able  to  define  scientifically 
the  predominant  causal  factors  or  how  they 
interact  in  the  production  of  this  dlsestse.  In 
general,  human  atudles  on  atherosclerosis 
still  frequently  appear  confiwlng,  inconsist- 
ent and  contradictory. 

Recently  it  has  become  possible  to  design 
more  systematic  and  better  controlled  animal 
studies  to  investigate  what  role.  If  any,  nico- 
tine could  play  In  the  complex  etiology  of 
atherosclerosis.  So  far,  such  studies  have  not 
established  that  nicotine  can  be  Implicated 
In  the  production  of  this  disease. 

The  pharmacological  effects  of  nicotine  In 
humans  have  been  shown  to  be  very  tran- 
sient and  aome  are  probably  beneficial.  While 
many  studies  have  been  done  in  this  field, 
none  have  established  nicotine  as  contribut- 
ing to  the  causation,  aggravation  or  precipi- 
tation of  any  cardiovascular  disease. 

With  regard  to  tobacco  smoke,  over  the 
years  numerous  animal  inhalation  experi- 
ments have  been  conducted.  Nevertheless,  all 
such  studies  have  failed  to  produce  the  type 
of  lung  cancer  that  in  humans  has  been 
statistically  associated  with  smoking. 

One  experimental  method  that  produced 
observable  results  was  the  painting  of  smoke 
condensates  (generally  but  erroneously  called 
"tars")  on  the  skins  of  mice.  My  skepticism 
about  the  relevance  of  such  experiments  to 
bimoans  Is  based  upon  the  following  consid- 
erations: 

1.  Relatively  enormous  doses  of  "tar"  were 
used  in  the  animal  skin  experiments. 


•The  so-called  "tars"  are  complex  mixtures 
of  condensed  smoke  Ingredients.  "Tars"  vary 
in  composition  with  tobacco  types  and  treat- 
ments and  with  conditions  of  combustion, 
collection  and  storage.  Equal  amounts  of  two 
different  "tars"  can  have  vastly  different  bio- 
logical effects  In  animal  experiments. 


2.  Great  differences  exist  between  mice  and 
primates,  including  man,  in  suBceptibllity  to 
cancer-Inducing  chemicals. 

3.  There  are  many  Important  differences 
between  skin  and  lung  tissues.  Including  vari- 
ous cleansing  mechanisms. 

4.  There  are  both  chemical  and  physical  dif- 
ferences between  smoke  condensate  or  "tar" 
and  whole,  fresh,  normal  smoke. 

5.  The  role,  if  any,  of  viral  agents  in  the 
skin  painting  experiments  Is  unknown. 

As  to  carbon  monoxide,  it  is  a  normal  con- 
stituent of  human  blood  produced  by  metab- 
olism and  can  be  desl^oyed  by  the  body, 
though  slowly.  Without  any  exposure  at  all  to 
carbon  monoxide  in  the  air,  the  blood  con- 
tains from  0.2%  to  1.0%  of  carboxyhemo- 
globln (the  combination  formed  by  this  gas 
with  the  red  blood  pigment).  This  level  is 
equivalent  to  that  produced  by  constant 
breathing  of  air  containing  seven  parts  per 
million  of  the  gas. 

Long  ago  it  was  found  that  smokers,  after 
smoking  and  Inhaling  from  10  to  15  cigarettes 
within  a  period  of  two  hours,  showed  a  rise  in 
percentage  saturation  of  carboxyhemoglobln 
from  3.1%  to  6.7%  (average  4.3%).  None  of 
them  experienced  any  symptoms  attributable 
to  carbon  monoxide,  which  •  *  ♦  acceptable 
m  prolonged  indiistrial  exposures.  Further, 
cigarette  exposure  Is  generally  Intermittent 
as  compared  to  the  day-long  exposure  often 
encountered  in  Industries.  As  to  long  term 
exposure  to  carbon  monoxide,  studies  of  men 
chronically  exposed  (10  to  18  years)  In  their 
work  to  relatively  high  carbon  monoxide  lev- 
els show  no  earlier  or  more  substantial  cir- 
culatory abnormalities  attributable  to  ath- 
erosclerosis than  the  general  population.  In 
short,  no  one  has  ever  scientifically  shown 
carbon  monoxide  exposures  from  ordinary 
smoking  to  be  hazardous  to  humans. 

Since  1972,  I  have  followed  the  pertinent 
scientific  literature  but  have  not  seen  any 
data  which  would  change  my  opinion  that 
smoking  has  not  been  scientifically  estab- 
lished as  a  "major  health  hazard"  to  humans. 
Nor  have  I  seen  any  studies  in  the  medical 
literature  which  establish  "tar, "  nicotine  or 
any  other  constituent  of  tobacco  smoke  as 
disease  producing  in  human  smokers.  This  Is 
especially  true  with  regard  to  the  so-called 
epidemiological  or  statistical  studies. 

It  Is  generally  conceded  that  the  cause 
or  causes  of  disease  cannot  be  determined 
by  epidemiological  studies  alone.  Such  studies 
merely  point  to  areas  In  which  laboratory  ex- 
periments with  animals.  Integrated  with  hu- 
man clinical  observations,  are  needed  to  ex- 
plain and  interpret  the  real  meaning  of  ste- 
tLstlcal  relationships  gleaned  from  human 
population  studies. 

Experts  m  the  field  have  pointed  out  many 
unsolved  problems  relating  to  the  epidemio- 
logical approach.  Perhaps  the  most  disturbing 
criticism  of  existing  studies  Is  that  In  human 
populations,  the  smoker  and  the  non-smoker 
groui>s  are  self-selected  to  begin  with  instead 
of  being  assigned  at  random  as  would  be 
the  case  In  any  competent  animal  experi- 
ment. 

At  present,  w«  do  not  know  about  the 
conscious  or  unconscious  motivations  In- 
volved m  the  adoption  or  maintenance  of 
cigarette  smoking  to  Judge  fully  the  nature 
•  •  •  populations.  Nor  can  we  determine 
whether  these  differences  are  themselves  as- 
sociated with  disease  predispositions  t^art 
from  smoking.  Nevertheless,  wherever  such 
differences  have  been  explored  at  the  levels 
of  personality,  body  build,  electroencepha- 
lography, style  of  life,  vocational  Interests, 
or  psychological  make-up,  they  have  been 
found  to  be  real.  It  Is  important  to  look 
for  still  other  differences  and  especially,  in 
each  case,  to  find  out  what,  tf  any,  relation- 
ship the  differences  themselves  or  any  SBSOCi- 
ated  differences  in  health  may  have  to  the 
practice  of  smoking. 


In  view  of  these  vmresolved  problems,  it  is 
obvious  that  epidemiological  studies  have 
not,  and  cannot  incriminate  specific  com- 
ponents of  cigarette  smoke  In  the  causation 
of  hvunan  disease.  Neither  these  epldemologi- 
cal  studies,  nor  animal  and  clinical  studies. 
have  identified  any  ingredient  or  group  of 
Ingredients  as  found  in  smoke  as  disease 
producing  in  humans. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  my  opinion  that  there 
is  no  scientific  basis  tot  selective  taxation 
of  cigarettes,  based  upon  their  yields  of  "tars" 
and  nicotine. 

Curriculum  Vrr.\E  of  Dr.  Robert  C.  Hockett 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Hockett,  Research  Director 
of  The  Council  for  Tobacco  Research — U.S.A., 
Inc.,  110  East  59th  Street,  New  York,  New 
York  10022,  was  bom  in  Fayette,  Missouri 
on  JiUy  1, 1906. 

A  graduate  of  the  Ohio  State  University, 
Dr.  Hockett  pursued  graduate  study  In  the 
same  institution  and  received  the  PhJO.  de- 
gree in  chemistry  there  in  1929.  As  a  National 
Research  Council  Fellow  in  Chemistry,  he 
was  a  guest  scientist  at  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
from  1929  to  1931  and  then  Associate  Chemist 
on  the  Institute  staff  from  1931  to  1936. 

In  1935  he  Joined  the  faculty  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  as  Assistant 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  becoming  Associate 
Professor  in  1941. 

In  1943  he  w^as  granted  a  leave  of  absence 
from  M.I.T.  to  serve  as  Scientific  Director  of 
the  Sugar  Research  Foundation,  Inc.,  which 
position  he  occupied  until  1953.  He  has  also 
been  Visiting  Professor  at  the  Universities 
of  niluois  and  North  Carolina. 

From  1952  until  1954  he  served  as  a  con- 
sultant to  industrial  firms  on  problems  re- 
lating to  foods,  nutrition,  pharmaceuticals, 
fermentations  and  sponsored  research. 

In  1054  he  Joined  the  present  Council  for 
Tobacco  Research's  predecessor  organiza- 
tion— the  Tobacco  Industry  Research  Com- 
mittee— as  an  Associate  Scientific  director. 

Dr.  Hockett  Is  a  Fellow  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  American  Public 
Health  A.s.sociatjon,  the  Royal  Society  of 
Arts,  and  the  American  Institute  of  Chemists. 
He  holds  membership  In  the  American  Chem- 
ical Society,  in  which  he  has  served  as  an 
Alternate  Councilor,  member  of  the  N<»nen- 
clature  Committee,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Carbohydrate  Chemistry  in  1944, 
Chairman  In  1945  and  1946,  and  Secretary- 
Treasurer  from  1956  to  1980.  He  also  holds 
membership  In  the  American  Society  of  Bio- 
logical Chemists,  American  Association  for 
the  advanc^nent  of  Science,  Friends  of  the 
World  Health  Organization,  Royal  Society  of 
Health,  and  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Associates. 

He  has  served  as  a  Lecturer  in  Switzerland 
for  the  American-Svtriss  Foundation  for 
Scientific  Exchange,  member  of  the  Food  In- 
dustries' Advisory  Committee  to  the  Nutri- 
tion Foundation.  Inc.,  Collaborator  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agrlcultwre. 
member  of  the  Advisory  Conunlttee  for  Ad- 
vances In  Carbohydrate  Chemistry,  as  Associ- 
ate to  the  State  Department's  Committee  for 
Interamerlcan  Scientific  Publication  and 
member  al  the  Sugar  Advisory  Committee  to 
the  Administrator  of  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Act,  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

He  is  authca*  of  numerous  research  papers 
on  chemistry  of  the  carbohydrates,  of  articles 
and  lectures  on  nutrition  and  public  health, 
of  many  reviews  and  summaries  on  tobacco 
and  health  research  and  contributor  to  a 
book.  Beet  Sugar  Economics. 

Statement  of  Dr.  Ronald  Okun 
I  am  Ronald  Okun,  MI>.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine  and  Medical  Pharmacology 
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moA  Therapeutics  at  the  University  oT  Call- 
fomU.  CalUomU  College  or  Medicine  In 
Irvine,  California.  I  am  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  California  where  I  received 
degrees  of  UX>..  and  M.S.,  In  Pharmacology 
and  Toxicology.  After  having  completed  a 
Fellowship  in  Clinical  Pharmacology  at  John 
Hopkins  School  of  Medicine,  I  becam*  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacology 
at  University  of  Caifomla.  Los  Angeles. 
School  of  Medicine  and  am  now  Director  of 
Clinical  Pharmacology  at  Cedars-Sinai  Medi- 
cal Center,  Los  Angeles.  California.  I  am  also 
Past-President  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Clinical  Toxicology. 

The  views  I  express  are  mine  derived  from 
over  15  years  of  research  and  training  after 
medical  school,  including  research  on  effects 
of  environmental  stress  In  toxicology,  which 
have  convinced  me  that  scientific  research 
and  not  guess  work  should  settle  questions 
of  physiological  and  medical  effects  of  vari- 
ous pharmacologic  agfnts. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  bill  sponsored  by 
Senators  Hart  and  Kennedy  and  called  the 
National  Health  Research  and  Development 
Act  of  1976.  This  bill  Indicates  that  "over- 
whelming scientific  evidence  exists  that  the 
harmful  factors  contained  in  cigarette  smoke 
are  tars  and  nicotine"  and  it  is  to  this  state- 
ment in  particular  that  I  address  the  follow- 
ing remarks: 

I  had  the  prlvUege  of  presenting  my  views 
on  smoking  and  health  to  the  Commerce 
Committee  of  the  US.  House  of  Representa- 
tives In  1969  and  to  the  Consumer  Subcom- 
mltee.  Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  1972.  On  those  occasions,  I  noted 
that  research  had  not  siicceeded  In  establish- 
ing a  casual  relationship  between  smoking 
and  diseases.  Let  me  again  sUte  that  since 
1972  no  research  has  esUbllshed  a  causal 
role  for  smoking  in  the  production  of  disease. 
In  1972. 1  pointed  out  that : 
The  rate  and  amount  of  absorption  of 
rlgarett*  amoke  constituents  from  smoke 
probably  depends  upon  the  following  factors: 

1.  The  number,  size  and  frequency  of  puffs. 

2.  The  length  and  time  the  smoke  reznalns 
In  contact  with  the  mucocus  membranes. 

3.  The  acidity  of  the  body  fluids  with 
which  the  smoke  comes  in  contact. 

4.  The  depth  and  degree  of  inhalation. 
6.  How  accustomed  the  person  Is  to  smok- 
ing. 

6.  The  chemical  content  of  the  tobacco 
smoke. 

7.  The  moisture  content  of  the  tobacco 
smoke. 

8.  The  characteristics  of  tlie  tobacco. 

9.  The  use  of  a  filter. 

10.  The  acidity  of  the  tobacco  smoke. 

11.  The  agglomeration  of  smoke  particles. 

12.  The  amount  of  moisture  over  which 
the  smoke  travels. 

All  these  varlablea  must  be  carefully  stud- 
led  and  held  constant  before  a  scientist  can 
accxirately  predict  absorption. 

No  one  baa  identified  disease-producing 
components  in  tobacco  smoke  in  significant 
amounts  or  forms  available  to  the  hiunan 
body. 

-Tar"  is  something  produced  In  a  labora- 
tory and  not  something  in  cigarette  smoke 
to  which  humans  are  exposed.  Human  beings 
do  not  smoke  "tar"  and  laboratory  report* 
on  "tar"  yields  have  not  been  established  as 
significant  to  human  health. 

A  great  deal  of  data  Is  available  concern- 
ing the  acute  cardiovascular  effecU  of  nico- 
tine in  man.  For  example,  nicotine  can  cause 
liberation  of  catecholamines  from  the  adrenal 
gUnd.  There  are  many  other  actions  known, 
which  I  need  not  deUil  here.  However,  the 
net  results  are  transient,  non-cumulative 
and  reversible  increases  in  heart  rate,  cardiac 
output,  etc. 

The  Surgeon  Oeneral's  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, in  Its  1964  report,  reviewed  and  analyzed 
the  large  body  of  data  then  available  on 
nicotine  and  concluded  that  nicotine  did  not 


represent  a  significant  health  hazard.  Since 
this  report,  there  are  sUU  no  data  which 
would  allow  a  person  to  draw  any  other  con- 
clusion regarding  tba  health  effecu  of  nico- 
tine on  smokera. 

Some  people  assimie  that  any  dose  of  nico- 
tine is  bad— this  U  actenUflcally  not  true. 
Many  common  bouatiiold  materials  ar« 
harmful  in  large  doaea  but  quite  acceptable 
and  perhaps  even  necessary  in  small  dosM; 
for  example.  Uble  salt  In  large  amounts  can 
be  harmful  but  in  amall  amounts  is  accept- 
able by  almost  every  person.  However,  ordi- 
nary doses  of  salt  may  be  harmful  to  cerUln 
people,  such  as  those  with  heart  failure  or 
hypertension.  But  this  ia  a  problem  of  an  in- 
dividual patient  which  must  be  determined 
by  the  physician  for  each  patient  and  no 
general  rules  can  be  made. 

Although  there  have  been  many  reports 
dealing  with  cigarette  "tar"  and  nlcoUne 
since  1972,  there  are  no  new  data  which 
would  Justify  a  change  in  my  then  sUted 
conclualon  that  no  Ingredient  or  group  of 
Ingredients  as  found  In  tobacco  smoke  have 
been  established  as  disease  producing  in 
smokers.  In  fact,  one  such  report  showed  that 
nicotine  failed  to  Influence  the  severity,  his- 
topathologic, ultraatructural  hlstochemical 
or  angiographic  features  of  aortas  and  coro- 
nary arteries  or  serum  lipids  of  otherwise 
untreated  ral>blta.  as  weU  as  rabbiu  sub- 
jected to  such  determinants  of  atheroecle- 
roeU  as  hyi>ercholesterolemU  or  hyperten- 
sion or  both. 

Accordingly,  as  I  auted  in  1972  and  con- 
tinue to  believe.  I  cannot  tell  the  signifi- 
cance of  nicotine  or  "tar"  derived  from  cig- 
arette smoke  on  human  health  and  certainly 
there  Ls  no  scienUfic  basis  for  the  claim  that 
"tar"  and  nicotine  have  been  shown  to  be 
harmful  to  hiunan  smokers. 

In  conclusion,  although  I  favor  financial 
support  from  the  government  for  medical  re- 
search. In  my  opinion,  the  discriminatory 
tax  by  the  Hart  Kennedy  bUl  is  unfair  and 
has  no  sclentlflc  basis. 


February  19,  1976 
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AoomoNAi.  STATExnrr  strBMrrrxo  on  paoposED 

TOBACCO    LECISU^TTON — 8.    2»oa 

Mr.    MORGAN.    Mr.   President,    It   is 
really  not  possible  for  me  to  register  the 
degree  of  shock  I  experienced  In  reading 
about  the  Introduction  of  S.  2902.  I  am 
profoimdly  concerned  over  the  impact 
upon  the  economy  of  North  Carolina  that 
this  latest  attack  on  tobacco  would  have. 
My  shock  rcaly  came  when  I  saw  that 
S.  2902  attempts  to  do  something  over 
and  above  what  the  Congress  has  previ- 
ously authorized  In  the  cancer  research 
programs  of  HEW  through  the  Imposi- 
tion of  $9.3  billion  In  new  tax  fimds 
levied  upon  only  one  segment  of  our 
society — the  60  million  users  of  tobacco 
products.    These   funds    would    go   for 
general  research  and  health  care.  The 
total  health  research  and  development 
commitment  in  the  United  States,  both 
in  the  public  and  private  sectors,  was 
%AVa  billion  In  1974.  Health  is  Important; 
but  we  are  talking  about  tripling  sipend- 
ing.  Tobacco  contributed  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  during  1974  almost  $3  billion  In 
excise  taxes. 

I  am  shocked  that  anyone  can  envision 
that  the  Government  can  spend  $9.3  bil- 
lion more  In  health  research  and  get  the 
desired  results.  What  a  problem,  Mr. 
President,  would  be  created  for  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  Its  research  needs,  when 
our  manpower  pool  of  scientists  is  al- 
ready drained — 17,000  scientists  are  al- 
ready committed  to  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  program. 

Incidentally,  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute estimates  that  it.  imder  present 
plans,  will  need  28.000  scientists  by  1982. 
In  short,  this  bill  would  superimpose 
on  the  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  another  bureaucracy  with 
extraordinary  powers  and  big  money  of 
the  pork  barrel  variety.  Tripling  .spend- 
ing is  no  panacea  for  the  health  riddle. 
Creating  a  new  bureaucracy  is  not  the 
answer.  What  we  have  got  to  do  Is  spend 
what  Is  already  committed  wisely,  and 
use  the  valuable  manpower  judiciously. 

This  bill  may  Intend  to  use  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  single  Industry  to  finance  this 
tremendous  spending  Increase,  but  it  is 
more  likely  to  destroy  the  Industry. 

It  would  appear,  with  the  introduction 
of  legislation  by  Senators  Hart  and  Kin- 
ked* to  tax  the  allegedly  toxic  yields  of 
cigarette  smoke,  that  a  broad  and  almost 
limitless  avenue  of  revenue  lies  ahead; 
one  that  may  be  perceived  as  so  equi- 
table that  it  might  seriously  be  con- 
sidered as  supplanting  more  traditional 
and  controversial  methods  of  taxation. 

This  Initial  proposal  Is  disarm  ingly 
simple,  based  on  a  need  which  few  would 
question  for  greater  health  research  and 
health  care.  Federal  funds  for  these  pur- 
poses would  be  greatly  augmented— in- 
deed, present  appropriations  would  be 
dwarfed — with  the  realization  of  more 
than  $9  billion  annually  by  a  levy  on  each 


milligram  of  tar  and  each  milligram  of 
nicotine  as  measured  in  the  smoke  of 
each  cigarette  in  the  United  States  by  a 
Federal  Oovei^jient  agency. 

This  tax  woUd  be  paid,  presumably, 
by  the  manufacturers  of  cigarettes  and 
recovered  at  each  stage  of  the  product 
distribution  system  as  a  Just  contribution 
toward  the  social  costs  which  they  be- 
lieve to  be  derived  from  the  choices 
made  by  individual  citizens  to  engage  in 
a  hazardous  practice,  the  smoking  of 
cigarettes. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  this  proposal 
will  find  acceptablll^  In  a  very  large 
body  of  thoughtful  and  authoritative 
opinion.  In  fact,  it  embodies  a  principle 
which  may  very  properly  become  the 
eventual  standard  for  virtually  all  of  the 
revenue  requirements  of  the  Federal 
Government.  A  few  examples  of  the  pos- 
sibilities will  serve  to  underscore  the 
visionary  significance  of  this  modest 
initial  proposal. 

In  assessing  and  employing  these  we 
must,  of  course,  bear  In  mind  the  ration- 
ality of  a  tax  on  tar  and  nicotine.  It  is 
well  known  that  positive  correlations, 
statistical  associations,  have  been  re- 
ported in  the  sciwitific  literature  over 
the  years  between  cigarette  smoking  and 
health  problems  including  heart  disease, 
hemorrhoids,  homicides,  and  halitosis. 

What  has  been  less  publicized  but  cer- 
tainly is  no  less  obvious  is  that  there  are 
many  other  such  correlations  Involving 
activities  selected  by  U.S.  citizens  for 
which  research  and  health  care  needs 
are  far-reaching  indeed. 

No  one  need  be  told  that  airplane  pas- 
sengers are  at  special  risk,  with  annu- 
aly  obsencd  correlations  between  deaths 
or  injuries  and  passenger-miles  flown,  as 
reported  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
Thus  each  air  carrier  should  be  obliged 
to  make  tax  payments  on  this  basis,  re- 
covering the  amounts  from  the  passen- 
gers themselves. 

Similar  statistical  associations  exist 
with  respect  to  automobile  passengers. 
The  health  consequences  of  automobile 
riding  are  well  known  and  there  Is,  of 
course,  the  added  factor  of  automobile 
emissions.  It  would  appear  to  be  rela- 
tively simple  to  tax  manufacturers  ac- 
cording to  make- and -model  emissions 
certifications  from  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  with  an  increment 
depending  upon  the  number  of  seats  per 
car  and,  finally,  a  direct  levy  on  automo- 
bile owners  according  to  mileage  driven, 
which  could  be  determined  by  the  sev- 
eral States  at  the  time  of  annual  auto- 
mobile Inspections. 

Dietary  cholesterol  Is  another  recog- 
nized risk  factor  In  Illness.  We  should 
consider  a  levy  on  each  milligram  of 
meat  fat,  with  a  surtax  on  each  milli- 
gram of  nitrites  used  in  curing,  based 
upon  Department  of  Agriculture  Inspec- 
tions of  meatpacking  operations. 

Another  widespread  peril  is  side  effects 
Incurred  In  the  use  of  various  medicinal 
products.  A  tax  per  milligram  of  active 
ingredient  In  such  widely  used  phar- 
maceuticals as  aspirin  or  oral  contracep- 
tives would  adequately  solve  thLs  problem. 
Of  course,  the  seriousness  of  the  conse- 
quences of  exixjsure  to  these  risks  varies 
greatly  among  them  and  In  each  case 


the  specific  degree  of  risk  Is  a  matter  of 
dispute,  conjecture,  and  lack  of  exact 
knowledge.  This  suggests  the.  major 
obstacle  to  application  to  tfie  Hart- 
Kennedy  principle. 

Even  the  best  of  principles  are  hard 
won  in  acceptance.  Tenacity  and  courage 
will  be  severely  tested  as  we  consider  this 
new  concept  of  taxation.  Certainly  there 
will  be  deep  divisions  in  the  forthcoming 
views  of  scientists,  government  officials, 
and  special  Interests.  If  the  recent  past  is 
a  guide,  perhaps  the  only  element  of  our 
society  which  will  remain  relatively  aloof 
in  these  deliberations  will  be  our  citizens 
themselves— the  drivers,  the  pill  takers, 
the  smokers,  the  candy  eaters,  the  sky- 
divers,  the  bacon  lovers,  and  the  count- 
less others  who  have  foisted  such  awe- 
some responsibilities  upon  the  Federal 
Government  to  protect  them  from 
themselves. 

Mr.  President,  certainly  we  could 
better  utUlze  the  time  of  the  Senate  than 
trying  to  govern  the  morality  of  our 
citizens  through  prohibition. 

Probably  the  two  best  known  slogans 
in  this  country  are  "In  God  We  Trust," 
and  "Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  has 
determined  that  cigarette  smoking  is 
dangerous  to  your  health."  The  function 
of  Government  ought  to  be  to  Inform 
the  public — but  not  to  make  the  choices 
which  are  the  personal  right  of  our 
citizens. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  45 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  5  minutes. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 

United  States  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


GUATEMALA  DISASTER  RELIEF  ACT 
OF  1976— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Helms)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

On  Febniary  4th  a  devastating  earth- 
quake struck  Guatemala.  That  earth- 
quake, together  with  its  aftershocks,  has 
left  over  22,000  dead,  more  than  75,000 
injured,  and  one  million  homeless. 

The  United  States  has  a  special  re- 
sponsibility to  help  meet  the  urgent  needs 
in  Guatemala.  Immediate  aid  has  already 
been  extended  by  UJ3.  agencies,  both 
public  and  private.  Including: 
— ^Emergency  shelters,   medical  sup- 
plies   and    food    provided    by    the 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, i 
— Transportatkm  and  medical  facili- 
ties provided  by  the  Department  of 
Defense. 
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-_FH)od  distribution,  medical  services, 
and  other  disaster  rdief  activities 
provided  by  numerous  private  vol- 
untary agencies. 
Last  week  I  dispatched  my  Special 
Coordinator  for  International  Disaster 
Assistance— AID  Administrator  Daniel 
Parter— to  Guatemala  for  a  firsthand 
review  of  the  situation.  He  has  now  re- 
ported to  me  and  to  Congressional  Com- 
mittees on  the  extent  of  damage  and 
need.  Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  passed  resolution 
expressing  sympathy  for  the  people  of 
Guatemala  In  their  hour  of  distress  and 
urging  development  of  a  comprehensive 
US    response.  The  Secretary  of  State 
will  visit  the  Republic  of  Guatemala  on 
February  24  to  expre.ss  further  our  sup- 
port for  the  people  of  Guatemala. 

I  am  now  proposing  urgent  and  specific 
action  to  turn  these  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy into  tangible  assistance.  The  pro- 
posed $25  million  "Guatemala  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1976"  which  I  am  sending 
herewith  represents  an  immediate  hu- 
manitarian response  of  the  United  States 
to  the  victims  of  this  tragedy  who  have 
been  Injured  or  have  lost  their  relatives, 
their  homes  and  possessions,  and  in  many 
cases  their  very  means  of  existence. 

This  legislation,  and  the  ensuing  ap- 
propriation, will  enable  us  to  respond  to 
the  human  tragedy  in  Guatemala.  Our 
response  will  reflect  America's  concern 
for  the  people  of  Guatemala. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  WHriE  House.  February  19.  1976. 


railroad  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  the  period 
ending  September  30,  1976,  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30, 1978.  and  the 
fiscal  year  en<Ung  September  30,  1979. 
and  for  other  porpoees,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2 :  20  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representotlves  delivered  by  Mr. 
Hackney,  one  of  Its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that,  on  reconsideration,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  House  agreeing,  the 
blU  (H.R.  5247)  to  authoWae  a  local  public 
works  capital  developmoit  and  invest- 
ment program,  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965  to  Increase  the  antirecessionary 
effectiveness  of  the  program,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  passed,  the  objec- 
tions of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  notwithstanding. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  without  amendment  to 
the  concurrent  resolution  (8.  Con.  Res. 
90)  to  provide  for  a  Committee  on  In- 
augural Arrangements. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
i-oUed  bills: 

S.  270.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
ol  Transportation  to  release  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  certain  property  conveyed  to  the 
city  of  Elkhart,  Elansas,  for  airport  purposes; 
and 

HJl.  11645.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  or 
October  19.  1966.  to  provide  additional  au- 
thorization for  the  Library  of  Congress  James 
Madison  Memorial  BuUdlng. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.   Res.   801)    making  supplemental 
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COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  HELMS)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

Report  of  thi  Secbetaet  of  Transpoktation 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion transmitting,  pvirsuant  to  law,  a  report 
entitled  "Activities  Relating  to  the  Deep- 
water  Port  Act  of  1974,  Fiscal  Year  1976" 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  jointly,  by 
unanimous  consent,  to  the  Committees  on 
Commerce,  Public  Works,  and  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Reports  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  or 
Defense 

Jt  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  transmitting  41  secret  selected  ac- 
quisition reports  and  summary  tables  for  the 
quarter  ending  December  31,  1975  (with  ac- 
companying reports);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Approval  of  Loan  by  the  REA 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  AdmliUstratlon 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  statement 
In  connection  vrlth  the  approval  of  an  REA- 
insuied  loan  to  Alabama  Electric  Coopera- 
Uve,  Inc.,  of  Andalusia.  Alabama  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Report  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  or 
Defense 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port relating  to  defense  manpower  require- 
ments for  fiscal  year  1977  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

PROPOSED  Legislation  by  the  General  Coun- 
sel OF  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
section  701  of  the  Hoxislng  Act  of  1954  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Report  of  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  President  of  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  Amtrak  during  the  year  1975  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  Statistical 
Appendix  to  the  1975  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (vrlth  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

International  Agreements  Other  Than 
Treaties 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Adviser 
of  the  Department  of  State  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  copies  of  mtematlonal 
agreements  other  than  treaties  entered  into 
during  the  past  sixty  days  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Reports  or  the  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  list  of  reports  of  the  General  Account- 


ing Office  for  the  mcMitli  of  January  1978 
(with  accompanying  i>aper8):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

RBPOBT  or  THE  COMFTBOLLBB   GENERAL 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  united  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Hepatitis  from  Blood 
Ttansfuslons:  Evaluation  of  llethorta  To  Re- 
duce the  Problem"  (with  an  accompanying 
report):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Lans 
Management 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  transmitting,  pursxiant  to 
law,  a  report  of  negotiated  sales  contracts  for 
disposal  of  materials  during  the  period  July  1, 
1975  through  December  31. 1975  (with  accom- 
panying reports) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

International  Energy  Program 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  proposed  agreement  to 
implement  the  allocaUon  and  information 
provisions  of  the  International  Energy  Pro- 
gram (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Inaular  Affairs. 
Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Department  of 
THE  Army 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretazy  ot  the 
Army  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legts- 
laUon  to  authorize  an  Increase  In  the  mone- 
tary authorization  for  certain  comprehensive 
river  basin  plans  previously  approved  by  Con- 
gress (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  a  communica- 
tion transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  relative  to  its  annual  re- 
port on  activities  relating  to  the  Deep 
Water  Port  Act  of  1974  be  referred  Jointly 
to  the  Committees  on  Conunerce,  Public 
Works,  and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PETITIONS 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Helms)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  petitions  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

House    Concurrent    Resolution    No.    841 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Michigan;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry: 
"House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  841 
"A  concurrent  resolution  urging  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  adopt  the  Right  To 
Food  resolution  as  a  declaration  of  our  na- 
tional poUcy 

"Whereas,  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
66  and  House  Concurrent  Resolution  393  In- 
troduced m  Congress  on  September  05,  1975, 
are  declarations  of  the  right  of  every  per- 
son to  a  nutrltlonaUy  adequate  diet,  and 
that  this  right  should  be  'recognized  as  a 
cornerstone  of  U.S.  policy';  and 

"Whereas.  Senator  Mark  Hatfield  (R-Ore- 
gon)  and  Representative  Donald  Fraser  (D- 
Minnesota),  as  sponsors  of  the  resolutions 
have  emphasized  the  need  to  focus  on  the 
crlUcal  Issue  of  hunger  throughout  the 
world,  and  the  necessity  of  reaching  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  decisions  to  deal 
with  this  issue;  and 

"Whereas,  Approximately  460  million  per- 
sons worldwide,  almost  half  of  whom  are 
yoimg  chUdren.  suffer  from  acute  malnu- 
trition; and 

"Whereas,  President  Gerald  R.  Pord  gave 
as  an  objective  for  our  NaUon  In  collabora- 
tion with  other  nations  at  the  World  Pood 
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Conference  that  'no  human  being 'a  future 
and  capacities  wlU  be  atunted  by  malnutri- 
tion'; and 

"Whereas.  The  problem  of  htu^^r  is  not 
limited  to  foreign  countries,  but  Is  very  much 
In  evidence  within  those  areas  of  the  United 
States  where  unemployment  and  poverty 
deny  an  adequate  diet  to  many  families;  and 
"Whereas.  The  spirit  of  'Justice'  in  our 
Blcentenmal  celebration  should  dictate  and 
demand  the  articulation  of  the  Right  to 
Food  as  a  public  policy  of  the  United  States; 
now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Michigan 
Legislature  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  adopt  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 66  and  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
393  now  before  It;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  to  each  member  of  the  Michigan 
delegation  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

"Adopted  by  the  Rouse  of  Representatives. 
January  26,  1976. 

"Adopted  by  the  Senate.  January  29.  1976. 

A  oonciirrent  resolution  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  state  of  South 
Carolina:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"A  concurrent  resolution  to  Memorialize 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  Increase 
the  Bitate  Tax  Exemption  and  to  Provide 
an  Alternate  Method  of  Valuing  Certain  Real 
Property  for  Estate  Tax  Purposes.  Amend 
title  to  conform. 

"Whereas,  the  present  exemption  of  the 
first  sixty  thousand  dollars  of  Federal  esUte 
taxee  Is  not  sufficient  to  Iceep  pace  with  in- 
flationary forces  In  the  American  economy: 
and 

"Whereas,  this  low  figure  oftentimes  forces 
the  remaining  famUy  members  to  sell  the 
vwy  assets  that  are  necessary  for  their  liveli- 
hood to  pay  the  estate  taxes  that  become  due 
when  the  breadwinner  dies;  and 

"Whereas,  our  present  law  does  not  foster 
the  development  and  maintenance  of  the 
family  business  as  our  fm-efathers  Intended 
because,  when  a  husband  dies  it  frequently 
is  very  difficult  for  the  remaining  members 
of  a  family  to  benefit  from  his  lifetime  labors. 
It  is  Imperative  that  we  preserve  the  family 
business  and  the  family  farm  for  the  sake  <rf 
our  future  generations.  Both  give  strength 
end  stability  to  our  economy:  and 

"Whereas,  outmoded  estate  tax  laws  affect 
us  in  other  ways.  Woodlands,  farmland  and 
scenic  open  space  near  towns  are  being  taxed 
according  to  the  development  potentUl  of 
the  land,  thereby,  forcing  many  of  these 
properties  to  be  turned  toto  developments 
upon  the  death  of  the  owner.  Such  laws  do 
not  help  maintain  the  scenic  landscapes  that 
have  for  so  long  been  a  part  of  the  American 
heritage:  instead  they  add  fuel  to  the  ever 
increasing  "\u-banizatlon"  of  our  countryside 
Now,  therefore. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring: 

"That  the  General  Assembly  by  this  Reso- 
lution •  memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  raise  the  estate  tax  exemp- 
tion from  sixty  thousands  dollars  to  one 
hundred  twenty  thousand  dollars  and  to  pro- 
vide that  woodlands,  farmlands  or  scenic 
open  space  upon  the  death  of  the  owner  be 
taxed  not  on  its  fair  market  value  or  develop- 
ment potential  but  on  the  value  of  the  land 
as  it  is  actually  u.sed  as  long  as  It  continues 
to  be  operated  as  such. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
R^resentetlves,  each  United  States  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  and  each  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Congress  from 
South  Carcdina. 


Senate  Concurrent  Reaolntion  No  7 
adopted  by  the  LeglaUtur*  of  the  State  of 
South  DakoU;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
"SsNATx  CoNcrnujKNT  Resolittiok  No.  7 
"A  concurrent  resolution.  Memorializing 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
President  of  the  Unit«l  States  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  with  regard  to  the 
"widow's  tax." 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  SUte 
of  South  Dakota,  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives  concurring  therein: 

"Whereas,  wives  on  the  farm  and  ranch 
play  a  slgmflcant  role  In  the  farm  operation 
by  working  alongside  their  husbands  in  the 
fields,  in  the  homes  and  keeping  the  rec- 
ords; and 

"Whereas,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in 
reviewing  Joint  tenancy  estates  refuses  to 
recognize  the  "partnership-like"  contribu- 
tions of  the  wife  unless  she  can  prove  that 
she  inherited  part,  held  off-farm  Jobs  to 
meet  land  or  machinery  payments  or  other- 
wise made  a  legally-recognized  contribution 
of  money  or  "money  s  worth;"  and 

"Whereas,  a  federal  system  which  requires 
a  widow  to  pay  an  imequal  share  of  federal 
estate  taxes  upon  the  death  of  her  husband 
is  grossly  unfair  and  unjust;  and 

"Whereas,  South  Dakota  inheritance  law 
has  long  presumed  that  husband  and  wife 
Joint  tenancy  property  was  Jointly  acquired 
resulting  In  the  surviving  spouse  paying  in- 
heritance taxes  only  on  the  one-half  inher- 
ited on  the  death  of  the  spouse: 

"Now  therefor*,  he  it  resolved,  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  the  House 
of  Representatives  concurring  therein,  that 
the  Congress  of  the  umted  States  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  his  subor- 
dinates are  urged,  petiUoned  and  memo- 
rialized in  this  bicentennial  year  to  recognize 
fully,  and  legally  value,  the  wife's  contribu- 
tions to  farm  and  btislness  operations;  and 
"Be  It  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  to 
the  presiding  officers  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  South  Dakota  Congres- 
sional delegation,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  and  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 


Febrmry  19,  1976 


8 J.  Res.  85.  A  Joint  rew^utton  to  provide 
for  the  deslgnAtton  of  the  second  fuU  cal- 
endar week  In  March  1976  aa  'National  Em- 
ploy the  Older  Worker  Week "  (Rept.  No.  9*- 
038). 


THE  26TH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS— REPORT  NO.  94-636 

Mr.  NEI^ON.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, I  am  submitting  to  the  Senate  to- 
day the  committee's  26th  annual  re- 
port, covering  its  activities  during  1975. 

The  select  committee  was  created  by 
Senate  Resolution  58,  agreed  to  In  1950 
and  given  the  duty  to: 

study  and  survey  by  means  of  research 
and  investigation  all  problems  of  American 
small-business  enterprises,  and  to  obtain  all 
facts  possible  .  .  .  which  would  ...  be  of 
pubUo  interest  (and)  woiUd  aid  Congress 
in  enacting  remedial  legislation. 


A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  of 
the  County  of  Maul,  Hawaii,  relaUng  to  the 
return  of  the  Island  of  Kahoolawe  to  the 
state  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 


By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  905.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eva  Oraclela 
Stelnltz  (Rept.  No.  94-635). 

By  Mr.  PASTORE  (for  Mr.  Bath)  ,  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations: 

8.  Res.  392.  An  original  resolution  waiv- 
ing section  303(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  con- 
sideration of  H.J.  Res.  801.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget. 

By  Mr.  PASTORE  (for  Mr.  Bath)  ,  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  with  an 
amendment  and  an  amendment  to  the  title : 
H.J.  Res.  801.  A  Joint  resolution  making 
supplemental  railroad  appropriations  for  the 
fl.scal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  the  period 
ending  September  30,  1976,  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1978.  and  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1979,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  94-637). 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment  and  an 
amendment  to  the  title: 


The  annual  report  Is  an  opportunity 
to  Inform  the  Senate,  the  small  business 
community,  and  the  public  of  the  resultt, 
of  this  research. 

During  1975,  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee held  63  days  of  public  hearings- 
more  than  In  any  previous  year  of  the 
committee's  existence.  A  new  feature  of 
this  year's  annual  report  Is  an  Introduc- 
tion, containing  In  concise  form  the 
highlights  of  each  of  the  16  chapters  In 
terms  of  the  research  conducted,  the  re- 
sulting findings,  and  legislation  and  ad- 
ministrative action  which  have  been  pro- 
posed as  a  result. 

An  example  Is  the  Initial  chapter  on 
the  economy,  which  documents  the  most 
severe  recession  since  the  Great  Depres- 
sion of  the  1930's,  and  spells  out  Its  Im- 
plications upon  small  business.  The  text 
notes  a  study  performed  by  a  leading 
small  business  organization,  the  Nation- 
al Small  Business  AssoclaUop,  that  con- 
firms that  smaller  businesses  are  the 
worst  victims  of  recession— the  down- 
turn comes  to  businesses  of  this  size  first, 
remains  with  them  longest,  and  the  re- 
covery Is  often  slowest. 

The  report  also  cites  other  figures 
gathered  by  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business  for  the  1974-75 
recession  which  confirm  these  trends. 

The  report  also  compares  diverse  and 
often  conflicting  flgiu-es  on  small  busi- 
ness formations,  failures  and  total  popu- 
lation which  are  produced  by  govern- 
ment agencies  and  private  Institutions, 
and  calls  upon  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  undertake  a  reconcilia- 
tion of  these  "vital  staUstics'  of  the 
economy. 

The  report  also  covers  the  committee's 
extensive  activities  in  the  tax  area  which 
stem  from  the  longstanding  interest  in 
the  tax  problems  of  small  business  on  the 
part  of  the  committee  and  especially  its 
six  m«nbers  who  are  also  members  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance.  The 
committee  held  12  days  of  hearings  on 
tax  and  other  financial  matters  during 
1975.  leading  to  the  inclusion  of  four 
small  business  provisions  in  the  Tax  Re- 
duction Act  of  1975,  which  constitute  the 
most  significant  tax  help  for  small-  and 
medium-sized  business  In  the  past  25 
years.  These  benefits  have  now  been  ex- 
tended until  mid- 1976. 
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The  diversity  and  extent  of  the  addi- 
tional committee  studies  and  reseaixdi 
are  indicated  by  the  report's  table  ot 
contents,  which  I  ask  unanimous  coiuent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Ricou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mataial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Reookd, 
as  follows: 

COKTENT8 

Prefack. 
ihtrootjctioit. 
CRAPm  I,  THE  Economy  akd  Small  Busi- 


A.  Introduction. 

B.  SmaU  BuslnABS  as  Part  of  the  Economy. 

C.  Research  on  SmaU  Business  Vital  Statis- 
tics. 

Chafteb  II.  Regional  Small  Business  Views 
OF  THE  Economy  and  Oovebnment  Peo- 

CKAM8. 

A.  Introduction. 

B.  Regional  Problems  of  SmaU  Business. 

C.  SmaU  Business  Economic  Problems  of 
National  Concern. 

Chapter  m.  The  Small  Business  Adminis- 

TEATION. 

A.  Introduction. 

B.  Legislation. 

O.  Financial  Assistance  Programs  of  SBA. 

D.  Management  Assistance  Programs  of 
SBA. 

E.  Advocacy  Rote  of  SBA. 

F.  SBA  Economic  Research. 

O.  Oversight  on  the  SmaU  Business  Ad- 
mlnlstnitlon'a  Proctirement  Assistano* — ^Tim- 
ber Size  Standard  and  Set-AsUto  Program. 

H.  ae-establlsbment  of  the  SmaU  Business 
Administration  Technology  UtUization  Pro- 
gram. 
CHAFTXt  IV.  Taxation. 

A.  History. 

B.  The  Emergency  Tax  Reduction  Act  of 
1975. 

C.  Long-Range  Tax  Reform  for  SmaU  Busi- 
ness. 

D.  PenslouB:  Tti«  Aftermath  of  XBISA. 

E.  SmaU  Buslnees  Advlaory  Oommlttee  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 
CHAPm  V.  FDTAiiciira. 

A.  Continuing  Committee  Study  of  Small 
Business  Credit  Needs. 

B.  EqiUty  Capital  for  SmaU  Business. 
Chaptxb  VI.  Wnx  the  Family  Fabm  Sukvitb 

Of  America? 

A.  Introductiom. 

B.  Federal  Reclamation  Program's  Effect  on 
FamUy  Farms. 

C.  Impact  of  Environmental  RegulatloDS 
on  SmaU  Farms. 

D.  SmaU  Business  Administrati<m  Policy  on 
Aid  toFamtMs. 

X.  "n**  Work  to  Come. 
CBAPm  VH.  Emsrct  Research  and  Detelop- 
MXXT  AND  Small  Bvsanas. 

A.  Introduction. 

B.  Hearings  on  Solar  Energy. 

C.  Legislation. 

D.  The  Work  to  Come. 
K.  Conclusions. 

F.  ReocHnme nidations. 

Chapixs  vn.  Federal  Paperwork  Burden. 

A.  Introduction. 

B.  Hearings. 

C.  Actions  of  the  Committee  and  the  Execu- 
tive Agencies  to  Cut  the  Paperwork  Burden. 

D.  Actions  of  the  Committee  to  Eartabllsh 
the  Commission  on  Federal  Fi^wrwork. 

E.  Leglsl&tlon. 

Chapter  IX  CoMpritivi  Pr<»i.ems  in  the 
Druo  Industry. 

A.  Government  Prociu-ement  and  Financing 
of  Drugs. 

B.  Advertising  and  Misuse  ot  Two  Anti- 
biotics: Clindamycin  and  X4ncomyotn. 

O.  Use  of  Oral  Blood-Sugar-Xiowerlng  Drugs 

(Oral  Hypoglyoetnlcs) .  

Chapixb  X.  Small  Business  and  Society. 

A.  IntPoductioQ. 


B.  SmaU  Business  and  the  QuaUty  of  Life. 

C.  Ftesenit  end  Future  Economic  Position 

of  Bauia  BnsliieaB.  

Cbaficr  XL  Ooternment  Procurement. 

A.  Forewwd. 

B.  Procurement  Review. 

C.  Hearings  on  SBA  Procurement  Assistance 
Programs. 

D.  Commerce  Business  DaUy. 
K.  L^lslstlon. 

Crafter  xn.  Economics  of  the  Hearing  Am 
IMdubtrt. 

Chafibi  xm.  Belping  Small  Business  Ad- 
just TO  Environmentai.  and  Consumer 
Initiatives. 

A.  Introduction. 

B.  Social.    Economic,    and    Physiological 
Problems  caused  by  Industrial  Noise. 
Chapter  XIV.  Corporate  Giantism  and  Cor- 
porate Secrecy. 

A.  Introduction. 

B.  Legislation  on  Corporate  InfOTmatlon 
Disclosure. 

C.  Agency  and  Private  ActlTltles. 
Chafisr  XV.  Minority  Business  Enterprise. 

A.  Background  of  Federal  Minwity  Assist- 
ance Programs. 

B.  Committee  Investigation. 

Chapter  XVI.  Retailino,  DisTHistrnON  and 
Marketing. 

A.  Bank  Giveaways  and  Sale  of  Merchandise 
by  Financial  Institutions. 

B.  Propoeed  Repeal  of  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man  Act. 

C.  Proposal  to  Change  the  Name  of  the 
Wholesale  Price  Index. 

D.  Repeal  of  Fair  Trade  Iaws. 

E.  Federal  Trade  Commission  Regulation 
on  Franchising  Disclosure. 

F.  Tedenl  Trade  Commission  Rule  on 
Preservation  of  Consumers'  Claims  and  De- 
fenses. 

O.  Staff  Conferences  with  TYade  Associa- 
tion Offldals. 
Supplemental   Views   of   Senator   Floyd  K. 

Included  In  the  text  are  many  statis- 
tical charts  and  tables  containing  valu- 
able analysis.  Following  the  text  are  ad- 
ditional Informational  appendices. 

In  my  view,  the  report  can  serve  valu- 
able educational  purposes.  It  may  come 
as  a  surprise  to  many  that  small  busi- 
ness aoooimts  for  97  percent  of  tiie  13 
million  U.S.  business  firms,  and  more 
timn  half  of  all  private  employment,  43 
percent  of  the  business  output,  and  one- 
third  of  the  gross  national  product.  In 
addition,  it  has  been  established  that 
smaller  business  contributes  more  than 
half  <rf  the  larger  inventions  and  Inno- 
vations in  the  economy  and  is  a  more 
reliable  supporter  of  charitable  and  so- 
cial institutions  in  small  cities  and  towns 
than  larger  and  often  absentee  corpo- 
ratl(»is.  Thus,  a  wider  understanding  of 
the  proUons  and  the  potential  of  small 
business  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  our 
country's  ability  to  increase  anployment. 
flght  Inflation,  increase  productivity  and 
efficiency,  improve  work  environments, 
and  to  keep  alive  the  American  dream  of 
business  ownership.  All  of  these  things 
strengthen  the  overall  economy  of  our 
Nation  and  the  fabric  of  our  democratic 
society. 

We  therefore  hope  that  the  26th  an- 
nusJ  rax>rt  wfll  prove  to  be  a  valuable 
resource  for  research  and  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate,  the  small  business 
conununl^,  and  the  general  public. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tan- 
pore,  l^e  report  will  be  received  and 
printed. 


DRUG  ABUSE  OFFICE  AND  TREAT- 
MENT ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1976— CONFEEIENCE  REPORT 

(REPT.  NO.  94-639) 

Mr.  HATHAWAY  submitted  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(8.  2017)  to  amend  the  Drug  Abuse  Of- 
fice and  Treatment  Act  of  1972,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted. 

By  Mr.  KASTIiAND.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Robert  B.  Fiske.  Jr.,  of  Connectleut,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  oom- 
mitment  to  respcmd  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate. ) 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

Hie  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  today.  February  19,  1976.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  270)  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  release  restrictions  on  the  use  of  cer- 
tain property  conveyed  to  the  city  of 
Elkhart,  Kans..  for  airport  purposes. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  801) 
making  supplemental  railroEul  appropri- 
ations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976.  the  period  ending  September  30. 
1976.  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1978,  and  the  fiscal  year  endhig  Sep- 
tember 30.  1979,  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


INTRODUCTION  OFBILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (fa:  himself  and  Mr. 
Stennis)  : 
S.  2996.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  permit  the  relocation  of 
the  John  Witherspoon  statue,  and  tar  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHBET: 
S.  2997.  A  blU  to  amend  the  autbOTlzation 
for  the  Mankato-North  Mankato-Le  HUlier, 
Minnesota  River,  Minnesota  Flood  Protection 
project.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
S.  2998.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Puerto  Rico 
Federal  Relations  Act.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee <m  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BBOCK: 
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8.  2999.  A  bui  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  Members  of  Congress 
from  sending  certain  mall  matters  as  franked 
m»U  dxirtng  the  eo-daj  period  prior  to  cer- 
tain elections.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mc- 
QovtRn,  and  Mr.  Weicku)  : 
S.  3000.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of   1964,  the  Social  Security  Act. 
and  other  laws  to  provide  effective  welfare 
reform   by  replacing  public   as,sistance   and 
food  stamps  with  a  sy.stem  of  allowances  and 
refundable  credits,   and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
8.  3001.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  and  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  provide  an  exemption  from  coverage  imder 
the  social  seciu-ity  program,  through  a  tax 
refund   procedure,    for   employees    who   are 
members   of  religious   faiths   which   oppose 
participation  in  such  program,  and  to  provide 
a  simUar  exemption  on  a  c\irrent  basis  (pur- 
suant to  waiver  certificates  filed  In  advance) 
for  employers  engaged  In  farming  and  their 
employees  in  cases  where  both  are  members 
of  such  faiths;  and  to  make  the  existing  ex- 
emption for  self-employed  members  of  such 
faiths  available  to  certain  additional  Indi- 
viduals.   Referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MusxxE,  Mr.  BxooKf,  and  Mr.  Phiup 
A.  Hast): 
S.  3002.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936,  and  the  Maritime  Academy 
Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  an  Integrated  sys- 
tem of  education  and  training  of  officers  for 
the  VA.  Merchant   Marine,   and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  BATH: 
S.  3003.  A  bill  to  amend  section  505  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  require  that  quali- 
fications for  enlistment  in  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States  be  the  same  for  male 
and  female  individuals,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DintKiN.  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Bttrdick, 
Mr.  NcLSON.  and  Mr.  McOoveaN) : 
S.  3004.  A  bm  to  establish  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Pood  Costs  and  Pricing  to  appraise 
the  food  marketmg  industry.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  3008.  A  bill  to  provide  policies,  methods 
and  criteria  for  the  acquisition  of  property 
and  services  by  executive  agencies.  Referred 
tc  the  Committee  on  Ctoverument  Operations 
ByMr.  CLARK: 
S.  3006.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Raphael  Yum 
Cheung  Ko.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
PANNUf)  (by  request): 
S.  3007.  A  blU  to  provide  assistance  to 
States  for  extraordinary  fiscal  Impacts  result- 
ing from  development  of  Federal  energy  re- 
sources, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
Jointly,  by  unanimous  consent,  to  the  Com- 
xnltteek  on  Commerce  and  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OOLDWATER : 
S.J.  Res.  171.  A  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  limiting 
the  eligibility  of  Representatives  and  Sena- 
tors for  the  Presidency  and  Vice  Presidency. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  JACKSON   (for  himself 
and  Mr.  SnuanB) : 
S.  299«.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  permit  the  reloca- 


tion of  the  John  Wltherspoon  statue, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  legisla- 
tion authorizing  conveyance  of  title  to 
the  statue  of  John  Wltherspoon,  now 
located  on  a  site  at  Connecticut  Avenue 
and  N  Streets  NW..  to  the  National 
Presbyterian  Church  and  authorizing  re- 
location of  this  statue  to  an  appropriate 
site  on  the  grounds  of  the  National  Pres- 
byterian Center  in  Northwest  Washing- 
ton. 

The  conveyance  would  be  without  com- 
pensation upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
deems  necessary.  The  relocation  would 
be  without  cost  to  the  United  States. 

The  John  Wltherspoon  statue  had  its 
genesis  with  the  organization  in  March 
1907  under  the  initiative  of  Dr.  Teunls  S. 
Hamblin,  pastor  of  the  Chmch  of  the 
Covenant— predecessor  of  the  National 
Presbyterian  Church— of  the  Wlther- 
spoon Memorial  Association.  The  asso- 
ciation had  nine  trustees  with  John  W. 
Poster,  Secretary  of  State  and  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  the  Covenant,  as  chair- 
man and  included  Andrew  Carnegie  and 
John  Wanamaker. 

The  necessaiy  funds  for  a  bronze 
statue  were  raised  and  in  1908  there  was 
enacted  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Con- 
gress creating  a  commission  to  select 
and  prepare  a  site  on  property  belonging 
to  the  United  States  and  to  erect  thereon 
a  suitable  pedestal  for  the  statue  of 
John  With»rspoon  for  a  sum  not  to  ex- 
J^eedM^O.  The  statue  of  Dr.  Wither- 
^sPDOTTwas  located  on  Government  prop- 
erty at  Connecticut  Avenue  and  N 
Streets  NW..  Washington.  D.C..  across 
from  the  entiance  of  the  Church  of  the 
Covenant,  and  the  statue  was  unveiled 
on  May  20,  1909.  It  has  remained  at  the 
same  locaUon  until  the  present  time. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  President,  the  pres- 
ent site  of  the  statue  is  no  longer  ap- 
propriate or  desirable  for  this  memorial 
to  the  great  statesman  and  nrst  moder- 
ator of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
National  Presbyterian  Church  building, 
which  once  stood  adjacent  to  the  statue, 
haa  been  demolished.  The  statue  is  iso- 
lated on  a  small  triangular  plot,  with 
limited  pedestrian  access,  and  sur- 
rounded by  office  buildings.  Relocation 
of  the  statue  to  a  site  at  the  NaUonal 
Presbyterian  Center  is  not  only  appro- 
priate but  will  also  permit  the  statue  to 
be  seen  and  enjoyed  by  the  thousands 
who  visit  there  each  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  importance  of  John 
Wltherspoon  to  the  Presbyterian  Cliurch 
and  to  the  Nation  was  well  described  by 
Dr.  Edward  L.  R.  Elson  in  a  sermon  at 
the  National  Presbyterian  Church  on 
October  28.  1962.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  sermon  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
A  PaomrANT  Raroaifca  and  thk  Ambeican 

Revolotion— An    AmsciATioN    or   Jorw 

WrrHEKspooir 

Thou  hast  given  me  the  heritage  of  tboa* 
that  fear  thy  name — Psalm  61:9. 


(By  Rev.  Edward  L.  B.  Elson.  S.TX>..  LLJ>.) 
David,  the  magnificent  King  and  musician 
of  Israel,  in  his  prayers  remembers  the  good 
land  of  his  fathers,  the  achievements  of  Saul 
and  the  faith  which  sustained  the  ancient 
people.  In  a  high  moment  of  devotion  he 
says:  "Thou.  O  Ood,  hast  heard  my  vows- 
thou  hast  given  me  the  heritage  of  those  that 
fear  thy  name." 

Like  David  of  old,  these  are  times  when  we 
remember  our  heritage  and  thank  God. 

In  the  calendar  of  the  Church,  today  Is 
Reformation  Sunday  and  next  Wednesday, 
commemorated  in  Christendom  as  All  Saints 
Day,  in  the  Reformed  Churches  is  also  cele- 
brated as  Reformation  Day.  The  days  com- 
memorate the  dawn  of  the  Sixteenth  Century 
Reformation  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  The 
attention  of  Protestant  Christians  will  be 
directed  to  .such  heralds  of  the  truth  and 
reformation  as  Martin  Luther.  John  Calvin, 
Ulrich  ZwingU,  Thomas  Cranmer  and  John 
Knox.  This  morning  I  invite  you  to  think  of 
a  later  reformer  who  was  a  lineal  descendant 
of  John  Knox,  who  came  to  America  eight 
years  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  wivs  as  thorough  a  rebel  and  reformer 
as  his  dynamic  kinsman,  John  Knox.  His 
name  was  John  Wltherspoon  and  his  na- 
tional monument  stands  In  front  of  our 
Church. 

Every  person  In  this  Church  ought  to  be 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  monument  to 
this  great  leader  was  unveiled  on  the  20th  of 
May,    1909,   and    that   it   was   the   Rev.   Dr. 
Teimis  Hamlin  who  then  occupied  this  pul- 
pit who  organized  the  Wltherspoon  Memorial 
Association,    which    guided    the    efforts    to 
memorialize  the  only  minister  to  have  signed 
the  DPclaratlon  of  Independence.  The  Jeffer- 
son Memorial  had  not  yet  come  into  being 
and  Dr.  Hamlin  noted  that  up  to  that  time 
no  statue  or  memorial  had  ever  been  erected 
to  any  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence m  the  Nation's  Capital.  Dr.  Hamlin's 
untimely  death  occurred  on  a  Journey  to  New 
York,   where   he   had   gone   to  consult   the 
sculptors  and  designers  of  the  monument. 
Earlier   he   had   persuaded   a   committee   of 
Congress  on  national  memorials  which  had 
planned  to  Install  General  McClellan's  statue 
at  this  site  to  move  the  General's  monument 
farther  up  Connecticut  Avenue  in  order  that 
the    great    Chiuvh    statesman's    memorial 
might  be  placed  In  front  of  the  Church  of 
the  Covenant.  The  trustees  of  the  association 
which  promoted  the  erection  of  the  monu- 
ment were  a  group  of  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans who  were  members  of  this  congregation. 
The  chairman  was  John  W.  Poster,  Secretary 
of  State,  a  ruling  elder  in  this  congregation 
and  the  grandfather  of  John  Poster  and  Al- 
len Dulles.  Others  on  the  board  were  Andrew 
Carnegie.  E.  Southard  Parker,  Henry  B.  F. 
McParland,  Congressman  William  B.  McKln- 
ley  of  Illinois.   John  Wanamaker  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Mrs.  Stanley  Matthews  of  Wash- 
ington. The  addresses  at  the  unveiling  were 
made  by  the  Right  Honorable  Jamee  Bryce. 
Amba.ssador  of  Great  Britain,  the  Embassy  of 
which  was  then  located  across  the  street  from 
this  Church,  and  by  Woodrow  Wilson,  then 
president  of  Princeton  University.  The  Rev- 
erend Jeremiah  Wltherspoon  of  Richmond, 
Virginia,  offered  the  prayer.  The  dedicatory 
service  was  held  in  this  Church,  at  the  end 
of  which  the  congregation  adjourned  to  the 
Stat  lie  where  a  seven-year-old  descendant  of 
John  Wltherspoon  pulled  the  string  unveil- 
ing the  monument  and  the  Marine  Band  led 
thfe  people  in  the  singing  of  the  National 
Anthem. 

This  Is  a  brief  statement  of  how  the  mon- 
ument got  here  but  what  of  the  man  who  is 
here  honored? 

John  Wltherspoon  was  born  In  Olfford, 
Scotland,  on  February  6.  1722.  and  •  me 
from  a  family  of  ministers.  Last  year  Airs. 
Elson  and  I  visited  the  town  of  his  birth. 
Long  before  he  became  a  minister  he  had 
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determined  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
John  Knox.  He  studied  bard  and  In  his 
twenty-second  year  was  licensed  and  or- 
dained to  preach.  It  was  not  long  until  in 
his  homeland  he  was  everywhere  regarded 
as  an  able  scholar,  forceful  preacher,  a  man 
of  public  affairs,  as  well  as  a  fisherman,  a 
golfer  and  an  excellent  horseman.  He  was  a 
commanding  figure,  possessed  of  a  fine  sense 
of  humor  and  had  such  an  excellent  memory 
that  It  Is  said  he  could  reproduce  with  pre- 
cision a  two-hovir  sermon,  the  manuscript  of 
which  he  had  road  over  only  once  or  twice. 
Despite  the  size  of  his  last  church  In  Paisley, 
Scotland,  he  was  never  a  man  to  be  confined 
to  one  parish.  He  was  a  fire-brand  in  the 
contentions  of  his  day  and  his  reputation 
spread  throughotjt  the  Scottish  Church.  The 
dynamic  young  minister  brought  to  the  min- 
istry In  Scotland  the  same  conviction  that 
catapulted  him  some  thirty  years  later  into 
the  forefront  of  the  American  Revolution- 
aries. But  before  he  reached  America  he  was 
to  learn  some  bitter  but  useful  lessons  which 
In  later  years  made  him  the  great  leader  and 
the  one  whom  history  regards  as  having 
turned  the  tide  for  the  signing  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence. 

In  Scotland  he  used  his  pulpit  to  cham- 
pion the  cause  of  Popular  Rights,  the  con- 
servative old  guard  point  of  view.  With  his 
ancestry  and  background  it  was  inevitable 
that  this  should  have  been  his  point  of  view. 
Despite  all  his  efforts,  the  older  and  sterner 
generation  lost  out  to  the  more  comfortable 
philosophy  of  the  cultured  age.  In  this  con- 
test he  learned  that  the  old  had  to  make  way 
for  the  new  In  a  world  which,  then  as  now. 
was  rapidly  changing. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  career  he  opposed 
the  clergy  having  anything  to  do  with  poll- 
tics  and  he  minced  no  words  about  It.  Yet 
despite  his  aversion  to  politics,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  on  the 
major  Issues  confronting  his  country.  When 
Charles  Edward  Louis  Stuart,  the  young  pre- 
tender, tried  to  win  back  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, John  Wltherspoon  helped  him — though 
it  almost  cost  the  young  minister  his  life. 

The  young  pretender  was  the  grandson  of 
James  n  of  England,  who  had  been  deposed. 
Bonnie  Prince  Charlie,  as  the  young  pre- 
tender was  called,  was  bom  in  exile  in  Rome. 
With  the  help  of  the  highland  clans  he  de- 
termined to  return  as  King.  Wltherspoon 
believed  the  course  was  right  and  determined 
to  help  him. 

When  the  young  Prince  landed  in  Eng- 
land with  his  small  army  Intent  upon  march- 
ing on  London  the  young  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, Wltherspoon,  marched  at  the  head  of  a 
detachment  of  mlUtla  to  Join  him.  Apparent- 
ly he  had  not  reckoned  with  the  strength 
of  the  opposition,  f<»-  he  and  many  others 
were  capttu-ed  at  Falkirk.  Prince  Charles' 
force  was  defeated  at  CiUloden  Moor  and  the 
young  pretender  fled  to  France,  never  to  re- 
turn. But  Wltherspoon  and  his  compatriots 
were  Imprisoned  In  the  highest  part  of 
Donne  Castle,  seventy  feet  above  the  rocks 
below  and  there   was  talk  of  hanging  the 

rebels. 

In  their  imprisonment  the  rebels  were  not 
idle.  They  plotted  an  escape  and  several 
descended  the  great  distcmce  on  a  rope  made 
of  bedding.  One  man,  however,  in  an  attempt 
to  escape,  fell  to  the  rocks  and  was  kUled 
and  the  plot  to  escape  was  detected  by  the 
authorities.  Wltherspoon  and  the  remaining 
prisoners  had  no  alternative  but  to  wait. 
Wltherspoon  waited  with  resignation  but 
without  despair.  Languishing  In  the  cold, 
damp,  castle  prison,  John  Witherspoon's 
health  broke.  Eventually  he  was  brought  to 
trial  but  with  his  broken  health,  his  youth 
and  his  calling  as  a  minister,  the  charges 
were  dismissed  and  eventually  he  was  re- 
leased. 

In  poor  health  he  return  to  the  pulpit.  He 
had  had  time  to  think  it  over.  He  had  dared 


to  rise  against  the  British  Crown  and  had 
failed.  But  maybe  the  next  time  it  would  be 
different.  Doubtless  this  influenced  his  ac- 
tion and  gave  motivation  to  his  leadership 
against  the  British  years  later  In  America. 
Vat  like  the  other  colonists,  who  were  Scot- 
tish and  Scotch  Irish  and  represented  about 
one  third  of  all  the  colonists,  he  took  up  In 
the  new  world  his  opposition  to  the  British 
Crown  where  he  had  left  off  In  the  old  world. 
He  was  an  avowed  Calvlnlst  and  he  brought 
his  Calvlnlan  theology  into  the  Church,  Into 
education  and  Into  politics. 

When  he  was  forty-four  (44)  years  of  age 
the  College  of  New  Jersey  at  Princeton  in- 
vited him  to  be  its  president.  His  wife,  three 
years  his  senior,  a  gracious  and  able  lady, 
persuaded  him  to  decline.  But  the  regents 
of  the  College  persisted  and  a  year  later  he 
relented  and  with  five  children,  ranging  from 
8  to  19,  he  and  his  wife  made  the  three - 
month  Journey  in  the  cramped  ship's  quar- 
ters to  brave  the  life  of  the  new  world  and 
to  share  the  duties  of  the  struggling  Infant 
College.  In  August,  1768.  the  Witherspoons 
landed  in  Philadelphia.  Distinguished  per- 
sons vied  with  each  other  to  welcome  and 
receive  them.  Seldom  had  a  man  been  wel- 
comed with  higher  hopes  and  in  the  26 
years  which  remained  to  Wltherspoon  the 
American  people  were  never  disappointed.  He 
exceeded  their  utmost  expectations.  Things 
were  never  the  same  wherever  John  Wlther- 
spoon went.  The  time  was  ripe  for  such  a 
leader. 

In  1776  the  population  of  the  American 
colonies  was  approximately  2,500,000.  Of 
these,  1,500,000  were  Calvinlsts  and  the  only 
Inter-colonlal  organization  among  the  Ctil- 
vlnlsts  was  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Indeed 
this  Church  was  the  first  inter-colonial,  ec- 
clesiastical organization  in  the  new  world. 
There  were  about  one  million  Anglicans,  who 
of  course  were  Loyalists,  one  half  of  whom 
were  slaves.  A  slave  was  listed  as  having  the 
faith  of  his  owner.  There  were  fewer  than 
25,000  Roman  Oatbolics  and  fewer  than  2,000 
Jews.  Wltherspoon  was  the  natural  leader 
and  spokesman  of  his  fellow  Calvlnlsts,  which 
was  the  dominant  majority  of  the  Americans. 
Wltherspoon  soon  made  Princeton  the 
foremost  American  College.  The  other  col- 
leges were  local;  Princeton  was  Inter-colonlal. 
Wltherspoon  strengthened  the  standards 
of  scholarship,  brought  hundreds  of  books 
with  him  from  Scotland  and  scoiired  the 
world  to  develop  a  substantial  library.  He 
developed  a  new  technique,  the  lecture 
method,  textbooks  and  new  studies,  e^eclally 
Hebrew  and  Greek  in  which  he  was  highly 
proficient.  He  traveled  across  the  colonies 
raising  money  for  the  College  and  sought 
funds  from  his  friends  abroad. 

The  College  day  at  Princeton  began  at  6:00 
A.M.  with  morning  prayers.  No  cuts  were 
allowed  from  classes  except  with  special  per- 
mission of  the  president.  Sunday  was  a  day 
of  study  and  special  work  in  theology  and 
Bible.  There  was  no  Christmas  or  Easter 
recess  but  a  short  recess  period  of  three  weeks 
in  the  spring  and  a  like  period  in  the  fall 
were  provided.  Pinal  examinations  were 
given  orally  by  the  President  and  the  tutors 
"in  the  presence  of  any  other  gentleman  of 
education  who  shall  choose  to  be  present." 

In  this  College  Wltherspoon  with  his  love 
of  liberty  discussed  with  his  students  all 
kinds  of  public  questions.  Real  students 
came  from  all  over  the  colonies.  His  stu- 
dents became  leaders  of  American  life  and 
thought  and  zealots  in  the  cause  of  political 
freedom.  When  the  war  was  precipitated 
there  were  more  Princeton  men  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  than  Yale  and 
Harvard  men  put  together. 

Wltherspoon  acted  as  minister  of  the 
I»rinceton  town  Church  which  met  In  the 
College  every  Sunday.  The  College  achieved 
an  International  reputation.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly the  most  sholarly   man  In  the 


American  churches  of  his  day,  a  master  of 
five  languages,  a  writer  and  a  pamphleteer  of 
international  Influence. 

Witherspoon's  convictions  about  ministers 
in  politics  slowly  changed  from  an  attitude 
of  aloofness  and  non-Involvement  to  one  of 
active  participation  and  actual  leadership. 
The  political  leaders  of  the  time  soon  learned 
that  he  was  the  equal  of  any  of  them.  He 
never  ducked  an  issue  or  backed  away  from 
a  challenge.  When  his  proposals  were  chal- 
lenged on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  minis- 
ter or  a  schoolmaster  Inexperienced  in  the 
ways  of  political  blood-letting  he  declared, 
"I  am  God's  minister  both  In  a  sacred  and 
a  clvU  sense." 

His  work  in  framing  the  State  constitu- 
tion for  New  Jersey  was  a  rehearsal  for  the 
leadership  he  was  to  give  In  the  Continental 
Congress  and  the  government  during  the 
days  of  the  Revolution.  On  June  22,  1776, 
he  was  elected  as  one  of  five  New  Jersey  dele- 
gates to  the  Continental  Congress  meeting 
in  Philadelphia.  Already  the  other  delegates 
in  the  twelve  remaining  colonies  had  heard 
of  him.  He  lost  no  time  in  calling  for  a 
Declaration  of  Independence.  John  Adams 
called  Wltherspoon  "as  high  a  son  of  liberty 
as  any  man  in  America."  Bancroft,  the  his- 
torian wrote :  "The  first  voice  publicly  raised 
in  America  to  dissolve  all  connections  with 
Great  Britain  .  .  .  came  from  the  Presby- 
terians." Horace  Walpole  stood  up  In  the 
British  Parliament  and  said,  "Cousin  Amer- 
ica has  run  off  with  a  Presbyterian  parson." 
During  the  debate  over  signing  the  Declara- 
tion, John  Dickinson  of  Delaware  suggested 
that  the  time  was  not  ripe.  Wltherspoon 
arose  and  said,  "In  my  Judgment  the  country 
is  not  only  ripe  for  the  measure  but  In  dan- 
ger of  becoming  rotten  for  t^e  want  of  It  .  . . 
there  Is  a  tide  In  the  affairs  of  men.  a  nick 
of  thne.  We  perceive  it  now  before  us."  It  Is 
said  that  it  was  his  persistence  and  his  elo- 
quence which  prompted  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  then  and  there. 

Wltherspoon  believed  that  political  eman- 
cipation, the  right  of  self-government,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  over  their  own  des- 
tiny was  the  logical  consummation  of  'ttie 
spiritual  freedom,  the  freedom  of  the  con- 
science under  God  and  the  new-found  dig- 
nity of  the  Individual  which  emanated  from 
the  Protestant  Reformation  which  flowered 
on  the  Eurojjean  continent  and  In  the  little 
kingdom  of  Scotland. 

When  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  signed  be  becaone  a  member  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  and  served  on  many  com- 
mittees. He  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  supplies  for  the  army,  the  conmilttee  on 
finance  and  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs. 
In  fact,  there  was  no  Important  committee 
created  to  win  the  war  which  did  not  depend 
on  the  ability  and  leadership  of  John 
Wltherspoon.  He  was  a  close  confldant  and 
friend  of  George  Washington,  who  had  very 
few  close  friends.  Prtoceton  was  closed  to 
students  during  the  war  for  independence 
and  became  a  haven  for  patriots.  Wlther- 
spoon went  up  and  down  the  country  raising 
money  and  enlisting  support  for  the  cause. 
Whenever  he  went  regiments  sprang  up  in 
defense  of  freedom.  During  the  six  years  he 
was  part  of  the  government  he  was  absent 
from  meetings  of  his  Presbjrtery  and  his 
Synod  but  he  still  had  great  Influence  over 
the  Church  and  was  Its  chief  spokesman. 
He  was  the  first  Moderator  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  and  his  career  as  a  Church- 
man is  another  story  as  full  and  powerful 
as  his  career  In  government. 

The  men  who  were  his  students  joined  the 
cause  of  the  Revolution.  So  patriotic  were 
the  men  of  Princeton  that  they  would  not 
wear  woolens  manufactured  In  England.  On 
October  4,  1777,  barely  fifteen  months  after 
John  Wltherspoon  had  crusaded  for  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  his  son.  Major 
James  Wltherspoon.  vras  kUled  In  the  Battle 
of  Germantown.  just  outside  PhUadelphla. 
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The  redoubtable  minister,  educator  and 
statesman  has  left  us  an  Imperishable  legacy. 
H»  was  a  chUd  of  the  Reformed  Christian 
faith  and  It  was  this  that  motivated  his 
actloi..  He  never  ceased  to  be  a  minister  of 
the  CThurch.  He  continued  to  wear  his  clerical 
garb  In  and  out  of  Congress.  In  his  afTable 
and  courteous  way  he  said,  "I  am  a  minister 
of  Ood,  and  It  Is  meet  that  In  Congress  or 
out  of  It  people  should  know  that  I  am." 

Take  a  good  look  at  that  figure  In  front 
of  our  Church.  He  has  dropped  his  pulpit 
gown  behind  him  and  with  his  Bible  firmly 
clasped  In  one  hand  and  Its  truths  flrmlv 
planted  In  his  whole  being  he  strides  out 
of  the  house  of  Ctod  Into  the  world  where 
men's  destinies  are  determined.  As  we  cele- 
brate the  continuing  reformation  of  Christ's 
Church,  his  example  might  well  be  our  guide 
for  the  days  through  which  we  live. 


produced  In  Puerto  Rico  and  transported  to 
the  United  States  or  consumed  in  the  Island 
shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury  ot  Puerto 
Rico. 


February  19,  1976 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  2997.  A  bill  to  amend  the  authori- 
zation for  the  Mankato-North  Mankato- 
Le  Hillier,  Minnesota  River,  Minnesota 
flood  protection  project.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  ,,^ 

MDINISOTA  IXOOD  PKOTlXTIOJf 

Mr.  HXJMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, to  modify  the  existing  Highway  169 
Bridges  over  the  Blue  Earth  River  and 
the  Main  Street  Bridge  over  the  Minne- 
sota River  as  part  of  the  Mankato-North 
Mankato-LeHlUler,  Minnesota  River, 
Minnesota  flood  protection  project. 

This  la  an  amendment  to  the  authori- 
zation of  a  flood  control  project  now  in 
its  first  phase.  Before  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers can  proceed  with  the  second  phase 
of  this  flood  control  project — that  of 
raising  the  existing  or  constructed  flood 
control  barriers — they  will  have  to  be 
given  assurances  that  the  Main  Street 
and  Minnesota  Highway  169  Bridges 
will  be  raised  so  that  they  will  adequately 
discharge  project  floodwaters.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Main  Street  Bridge  would 
have  to  be  raised  vertically  10  feet  and 
the  UJS.  Highway  169  Bridges  16  feet. 

It  Is  important  that  the  raising  of 
these  bridges  be  authorized  to  enable 
the  timely  completion  of  the  project. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON: 

S.  2998.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Puerto  Rico 
Federal  RelaUons  Act.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Puerto  Rico  Federal  Rela- 
tions Act  to  make  clear  that  Puerto  Rico 
l3  entitled  to  a  rebate  of  all  taxes  col- 
lected under  the  Internal  Revenue  laws 
of  the  United  States  on  petroleum  prod- 
ucts refined  in  Puerto  Rico  and  shipped 
to  the  United  States. 

This  bill  would  also  authorize  the  pay- 
ment to  Puerto  Rico  over  a  5-year  pe- 
riod of  all  such  taxes  collected  but  not 
rebated  in  the  past.  The  amount  Involved 
is  approximately  $350  million. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  for  this  leg- 
islation Is  simple.  Section  9  of  the  Fed- 
eral Relations  Act,  which  traces  Its  origin 
to  the  Jones  Act  of  1917.  39  Stat.  951. 
provides  that — 

AU  taxes  ooltocted  under  the  Internal  rer- 
eaue  laws  of  tb«  United  SUtes  on  articles 


This  "rebate"  provision  is  one  of  the 
cornerstones  of  the  fiscal  relationship 
between  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United 
States. 

For  many  years.  U.S.  Internal  Revenue 
taxes  collected  on  Puerto  Rican  rum  and 
tobacco  sold  in  the  United  Stetes  have 
been  rebated  to  Puerto  Rico  under  the 
above  provision.  Since  1956  substantial 
volumes  of  gasoline  refined  In  Puerto 
Rico  have  been  transported  to  the  United 
States  for  consumption,  but  the  U.S. 
Treasury  Department  has  never  rebated 
the  4  cents  per  gallon  manufacturers  ex- 
cise tax.  For  fiscal  years  1957-74. 
Puerto  Rico  is  due  approximately  $352 
million  In  ga.soline  tax  rebates.  Prospec- 
tively, the  amount  of  rebates  would  be  In 
the  range  of  $25  mUllon  a  year. 

Puerto  Rico  formally  Instituted  Its 
claim  for  rebate  of  such  taxes  in  Septem- 
ber 1974.  Secretary  Simon  refused  to 
agree  to  the  claim,  but  before  finally 
denying  It,  sought  the  opinion  of  the 
Justice  Department.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment Issued  an  opinion  in  May  1975  stat- 
ing that  the  claim  should  be  denied  based 
upon  a  narrow  interpretation  of  sec- 
tion 9.  Essentially,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment opinion  argued  that  even  though 
the  statute  says  "all  taxes  collected  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  laws."  only  those 
taxes  in  effect  In  1917  or  subsequentlj- 
.  imposed  taxes  which  were  substantially 
Mmilar  to  them,  should  be  rebated.  Thus, 
the  Justice  Department  said  that  only 
taxes  levifd-cn  the  act  of  manufacturing 
as  distinguiijhed  from  those  levied  upon 
a  manufactih'^rs  sale  of  a  particular 
product,  were  Intended  to  be  rebated.  The 
plain  languag^  of  the  statute  Is  to  Uie 
contrary,  as  is  the  legislative  history. 

Following  Issuance  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment opinion  and  the  formal  denial 
of  Puerto  Rico's  claim  by  the  Treasury 
Department.  Puerto  Rico  instituted  suit 
in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  However,  even  with  expe- 
ditious consideration  of  this  claim  by  the 
courts.  It  Is  apparent  that  a  solution  to 
this  problwn  may  take  2  or  3  years— al- 
lowing for  appeals. 

Governor  Hernandez-Colon  has  dis- 
cussed with  me  Uie  possibility  of  legisla- 
tive action  to  resolve  this  matter.  At  his 
request,  I  am  introducing  tills  bill  to 
clarify  and  confirm  Puerto  Rico's  right  to 
rebate  of  the  Federal  taxes  collected  on 
the  output  of  Its  refineries. 

I  believe  it  is  entirely  appropriate  Uiat 
Congress  take  this  action.  Whatever  the 
outcome  of  the  pending  law  suit,  it  seems 
clear  that  the  Justice  Department's  nar- 
row interpretation  of  the  Federal  Rela- 
tions Act  wholly  Ignores  the  legislative 
history  of  the  rebate  provision.  That  his- 
tory reflects  the  Intent  of  Congress  to 
compensate  Puerto  Rico  for  the  substi- 
tution of  duty-free  imports  from  the 
United  States  for  dutiable  European  im- 
ports. Today  three-quarters  of  Puerto 
Rico's  Imports  come  from  the  United 
States  duty-free.  Puerto  Rico  conslst- 
enUy  has  a  balance-of-trade  deficit  with 
the  United  States.  The  Justification  for 
rebating  taxes  collected  In  Puerto  Rico 
remains  valid. 


Mr.  President.  It  to  no  secret  that 
Puerto  Rico  Is  in  th^  midst  of  the  worst 
economic  crisis  In  a  generatkm,  a  crisis 
caused  largely  by  factors  beyond  Puerto 
Rico's  control.  The  recession  In  the 
United  States  not  only  weakened  tourism 
In  Puerto  Rico  but  also  reduced  dnnand 
for  Puerto  Rico's  products.  And  Puerto 
Rico,  being  totally  dependent  on  Im- 
ported oil.  was  devastated  by  the  abrupt 
quadrupling  of  world  oil  prices.  It  Is  not 
surprising  that  unemployment  in  Puerto 
Rico  averaged  18.2  percent  during  1975. 

The  Government  of  Puerto  Rico,  imder 
the  leadership  of  Governor  Hernandez- 
Colon,  has  taken  painful  and  stringent 
mea-sures  to  reduce  government  spend- 
ing and  increase  taxes  in  order  to  main- 
tain a  balanced  budget.  Prompt  congres- 
sional action  on  the  legislation  I  am  In- 
troducing today  will  not  only  clarify  the 
right  of  Puerto  Rico  to  a  rebate  of  gaso- 
line taxes,  but  also  provide  important  fi- 
nancial support  for  Puerto  Rico  at  a 
critical  time  in  its  hUsUxry. 


By  Mr.  BROCK: 

S.  2999.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  sending  certain  mall  matters 
as  franked  mail  duiing  the  60-day  period 
prior  to  certain  elections.  RefeiTed  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  because  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  recent  decision  on 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971.  as  amended, 
public  attention  has  again  become 
f  ociised  on  campaign  reform  efforts. 

The  thrust  of  otir  reform  effort  has 
been,  in  the  main,  to  remove  the  aiH>ear- 
ance  of  impropriety.  For  example,  the  re- 
cent contribution  limits  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court  are  designed  to  prevent 
any  possible  appearance  of  a  quid  pro 
quo  arrangement.  In  Its  opinion,  the 
Court  realized  the  critical  factor  in  elec- 
tion reform  is  to  Increase  the  confidence 
of  the  American  people  In  the  electoral 
process.  One  of  the  most  positive  steps 
toward  this  goal  Is  to  prohibit  activities 
that  can  often  lead  to  confusion  or  mis- 
understanding. 

In  this  spirit,  for  the  third  time  in  4 
yeai-s  I  am  introducing  a  bill  that  would 
forbid  the  use  of  the  frank  for  mass  mail- 
ings 60  days  prior  to  an  election.  I  hope 
this  win  be  the  last  time.  The  use  of  the 
congressional  franking  privilege  has,  in- 
correctly perhaps,  become  an  action  that 
creates  unnecessary  apprehension  over 
the  fairness  of  the  election  process. 

Recognizing  this,  my  bill  has  already 
been  accepted  twice  by  the  Senate  only 
to  fall  in  the  House.  During  debate  on 
S.  372  In  July  of  1973,  I  hitroduced  this 
as  an  amendment  and  It  was  readily  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate.  Unfortunately,  the 
House  faUed  to  act  on  S.  372.  Therefore, 
the  Senate  once  again  took  Uie  lead  in 
campaign  reform  and  during  debate  on 
a  new  campaign  refonn  measure,  S.  3044 
in  March  of  1974, 1  again  offered  this  bill 
as  an  amendment.  Again,  the  Senate 
readily  accepted  the  provision.  "While  the 
House  did  act  on  S.  3044,  they  imfor- 
timately  cut  my  amendment  on  proliibl- 
tion  of  the  use  of  the  frank. 

Let  me  stress.  Mr.  President,  Uiat  this 
legislation  is  not  based  upon  the  assump- 
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Uon  that  the  congressional  franking 
privilege  has  been  misused.  Rather,  it  Is 
based  upon  the  reality  that  we  must  do 
everything  In  our  power  to  remove  even 
the  slightest  possible  appearance  of  mis- 
use. 

The  congressional  franking  privilege, 
which  I  think  has  been  beneficial  to  the 
American  public,  has  come  under  hi- 
creasing  scrutiny.  By  clearly  stating  that 
mass  mailings  60  days  before  elections 
are  prohibited,  we  will  have  taken  an- 
other step  toward  removing  even  the 
shadow  of  suspicions.  Additionally,  we 
will  clarify  the  positive  role  the  frank- 
ing privilege  has  in  informing  our  con- 
stituents of  the  ofBcial  business  of  the 
Senate.  * 


By  Mr.  JA"VITS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McGovEKN,  and  Mr.  Weicker)  : 
S  3000.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  and  other  laws  to  provide 
effective  welfare  reform  by  replacing 
public  assistance  and  food  stamps  with 
a  system  of  allowances  and  refimdable 
credits,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce,  together  with  the  dlstin- 
gtdshed  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN) ,  a  bill  entiUed  "Tax  Credits 
and  Allowances  Act  of  1976." 

This  bill  is  designed  to  correct  some  of 
the  major  injustices  brouc^t  about  by 
the  present  system  of  providing  assist- 
ance to  the  poor.  These  include: 

Substantially  different  levels  of  assist- 
ance in  different  States  with  the  result 
that  those  in  need  gravitate  to  the  higher 
paying  States; 

The  exclusion,  in  many  States,  of  those 
truly  in  need  who  simply  do  not  fit  into 
certain  categories  like  aged,  disabled,  or 
under  18; 

The  increasing  proliferation  of  rules 
requiring  subjective  Interpretatiwi; 

The  simple  inadequacy  for  even  mini- 
mal subsistence  of  cash  benefits  in  many 
States; 

The  injustice  done  to  the  working  ivx>r 
who  have  very  littie  and  who  bear  a  piece 
of  the  tax  burden  of  sxipportlng  those 
on  welfare  hardly  less  well  off  than  they; 
The  lack  of  Incentive  to  supplement 
assistance  income  which  not  only  often 
disqualifies  the  family  from  such  assist- 
ance but  simiiltaueously  puts  them  in  the 
less  deshraUe  category  of  "working 
poor." 

This  bill  is  parallel  to  one  introduced 
during  the  last  Congress  by  Representa- 
tive Martha  Orifftths  of  Michigan  and 
reintroduced  last  year  by  Robert  J. 
Cornell  and  cosponsors  in  the  House. 
The  bill  Is  the  product  of  extensive 
studies  of  welfare  and  pr<H)06als  for  a 
new  Federal  role  in  this  field  which  were 
imdertalcen  hi  1972.  1973,  and  1974  by 
the  Fiscal  Policy  Subcommittee  of  the 
Joint  Economic  CcHnmittee,  on  which  I 
serve  and  of  which  Representative  Qrip- 
FriHs  was  chairperson.  It  has  never  been 
Introduced  in  the  Senate,  and  I  offer  It 
for  consideratitxi  at  this  time  with  the 
hope  that  it  will  serve  as  a  starting  point 
for  a  serious  and  thorough  consideration 
by  this  body,  of  the  solution  of  this  acute 
national  and  uit>an  and  moral  problem. 


This  bill  is  designed  to  provide  a  sys- 
tem of  rebatable  tax  credits  and  cash 
grants  so  that  a  fanuly  of  four,  for  ex- 
ample, would  be  guaranteed  minimum 
annual  income  of  $4,300.  As  an  incen- 
tive to  employment,  cash  grants  could 
be  supplemented  by  earning  with  the 
grant  being  reduced  50  cents  for  every 
dollar  earned. 

Other  Federal  assistance  programs 
would  be  modified  or  abolished  and 
assistance  levels  would  be  uniform 
throughout  the  countiy. 

This  is  what  the  bill  provides: 

Piist.  The  AFDC  program  would  be 
abolished  and  a  system  of  Federal  cash 
grants  introduced  in  its  place.  These 
grants  would  be  uniform  throughout  the 
Nation  but  for  the  first  2  years  of  the  pro- 
gram, States  would  be  requued  to  sup- 
plement the  grant  up  to  the  present  level 
of  payment  so  that  for  that  period  of 
time,  no  pei-son  presently  receiving  an 
AFDC  grant  would  receive  less  than  he 
does  now.  After  2  years,  State  sup- 
plementation would  be  optional. 

Second.  In  the  absence  of  any  earned 
income,  cash  grants  would  be  in  the  fol- 
lowing amounts: 

single  filer --     W76 

Head  of  household  filer 1,760 

Married  filer 1,326 

Spouse  of  filer 1. 326 

Dependent  adult 876 

Dependent    child 376 

Dependent  chUd  (after  eflfective  date) .      276 

In  order  to  provide  an  Incentive  to 
family  planning,  the  original  Griffiths  bill 
reduce  the  benefit  for  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fiftti  child  and  provided  no  grant 
to  children  after  the  sixth.  I  brieve  that 
this  penalty  would  be  unduly  harsh,  es- 
pecially for  the  numerous  large  families 
already  receiving  assistance,  so  my  bill 
would  provide  the  larg»  benefits  to  all 
children  bom  before  the  effective  date  of 
the  statute,  and  would  reduce  benefits  for 
children  after  the  third  who  are  bom 
thereafter.  All  children  however,  would 
receive  a  benefit.  These  grants  are  ap- 
proximately 19  percent  higher  tiian  those 
proposed  by  Representative  Griffitiis  in 
1974. 

Third.  The  Internal  Revenue  Code 
would  be  amended  to  convert  personal 
exemptions  to  rebatable  tax  credits  so 
that  the  working  poor  would  also  re- 
ceive some  supplementation.  The  size  of 
the  rebate  would  be  determined  by  using 
the  table  above  and  reducing  the  cash 
grant  50  cents  for  every  dollar  earned. 

Fourth.  The  food  stamp  program  for 
which  an  estimated  60  million  Americans 
are  now  eligible,  would  be  terminated  and 
replaced,  in  part  by  this  system  of  cash 
grants. 

Fifth.  The  SSI  program  would  remain 
essentially  intact,  but  disabled  children 
would  be  transferred  to  the  new  program, 
dependents  benefits  would  be  added  to 
SSI  and  the  assets  test  applied  in  that 
program  would  be  liberalized. 

Sixth.  The  duration  of  unemployment 
benefits  would  be  reduced  to  26  weeks 
with  the  new  program  providing  for  the 
long-term  unemployed. 

Sevoith.  Health  care,  medicare  and 
medicaid  would  be  continued,  but  be- 
cause of  the  exiJectation  that  national 


health  Insmance  will  be  available  with- 
in a  few  years. 

Eighth.  As  an  Incentive  to  supplement- 
ing ipr^nts  witii  earned  Income,  federally 
assisted,  day  care  centers  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  using  fee"  schedules  related 
to  income. 

Ninth.  The  original  Griffiths  bill  pro- 
vided that  80  percent  of  the  subsidy  re- 
ceived by  public  housing  tenants  would 
be  coimted  as  income  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  amount  of  an  assistance 
grant.  It  also  stipulated  that  basic  edu- 
cational grants  would  be  offset  dollar 
for  dollar  by  any  cash  supplement  re- 
ceived under  this  program.  Both  these 
programs  seem  to  me  to  be  highly  effec- 
tive and  limited  in  scope,  and  both  would 
be  initially  destroyed  by  requiring  a  dol- 
lar for  dollar  offset  against  an  ABLE 
grant.  I  have  therefore  eliminated  these 
provisions  from  the  bill. 

This  progiam  is  estimated  to  cost  $24.3 
billion  if  the  tax  reduction  bill  now  in 
force  is  allowed  to  expire.  If  ttie  present 
law  Is  extended  however-HSlnce  it  al- 
ready provides  a  limited  system  of  cred- 
its— ^my  bill  would  cost  only  an  addi- 
tional $15.3  billion.  Because  of  this  great 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  I  am 
realistic  about  the  chance  for  passage 
during  the  current  session.  And  because 
of  the  necessary  changes  of  some  exist- 
ing programs  will  be  controversial  I  am 
not  inextricably  wedded  t^Tany  particu- 
lar provision.  I  pr(HX)se  staply  that  the 
dialogue  begin  and  offer  this  bin  as  the 
starting  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  coa- 
sent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  pomt  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  3000 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964,  the  Social  Security  Act*  and  other 
laws  to  provide  effective  welfare  reform  by 
replacing    public     assistance    and     food 
stamps  with  a  sjrstem  of  aUowanoes  and 
refimdable  credits,  and  icx  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SHORT  xrrLX 
Section  i.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Tax  Credits  and  Allowances  Act  of  1976  ". 
pnBPOsx 
Section  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
replace  or  rationalize  the  many  public  pro- 
grams which  offer  support  based  on  family 
and  individual  income  (1)  by  estaUishlng,  as 
a  part  of  the  Federal  income  tax  structure, 
a  new  system  of  credits  and  allowances  to 
increase  the  equity,  strengthen  the  admin- 
istration, improve  the  adequacy,  and  restore 
desirable  social  and  economic  Incentives  to 
income  maintenance  programs;  and  (2)   by 
abolishing  or  modifying  certain  existing  pub- 
lic assistance  and  welfare  programs  accord- 
ingly. 

TTTIiE  I — PERSONAIi  CREDITS  ALLO'W- 
ANCES  FOR  BASIC  LIVINO  EXPENSES; 
AND  OTHER  TAX  PROVISIONS 

SEC.  101.  AMENDMENT  OF  19S4  CODE. 

Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided, 
whenever  in  this  title  an  amendment  or  re- 
peal Is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amendment 
to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  provision, 
the  reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made 
to  a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
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103.  TxciiMicAi.  Am  CoMroKidifa 
CiLuraxa. 
Tba  S«cr*Ui7  of  th*  Treasury  or  hla  dale- 
gate  shaU.  aa  aoon  aa  pncUcabte  bat  not  latar 
than  90  daji  after  the  date  ot  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  Hotue  of  RepresentatlTee  a 
draft  of  an7  technical  and  conforming 
changea  In  the  Internal  Rerenue  Code  of 
1954  which  are  neoesaary  to  reflect  throuch- 
out  such  Code  the  changes  in  the  subetantlre 
provision  of  law  made  bj  this  title. 
Sac.  103.  AixowANCT  or  Caxmr  nr  Lxxu  or 

PoaoNAL  EzxMrnox  DxsrcTioir; 

Bottnd;  PBXPATMXirr. 

(a)  Rkpeai.  or  DsoxrcTioir  roa  Pzssonai. 
KxKMPTioKe.— Section  151  (relating  to  allow- 
ance of  deductions  for  personal  exemptions) 
U  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Allowancz  or  Person.vl  Can>iT3. — 
Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  1  (relating  to  credits  against  Uz)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  section  44  the 
following  new  section: 
"Sac.   44A.   Pxksowai.   Carorrs. 

"(a)  AixowANCK  OF  CKiorrs.— Tl-.ere  shall 
be  aUowed  as  a  credit  against  the  tas  Impoaed 
by  this  ch^ter  for  the  Uxable  year  an 
amoxuit  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  personal 
credits  provided  by  this  section. 

"(b)  Taxpates  and  Spouaa. — There  shall 
be  allowed  a  personal  credit  of  $225  for  the 
taxpayer:  and  an  additional  personal  credit 
of  $325  for  the  spouse  of  the  taxpayer  If — 

"{1)  a  Joint  return  is  made  for  the  taxable 
year  by  the  taxpayer  and  his  spouse,  or 

"(3)  a  Joint  return  Is  not  made  by  the 
taxpayer  and  hU  spouse,  and  U  the  spouse, 
for  the  calendar  year  In  which  the  taxable 
year  of  the  taxpayer  begins,  has  no  gross 
Income  and  Is  not  the  dependent  of  another 
taxpayer. 

"(c)  ADomoMAX,  CBEorrs  roa  OcmrDKiYTS. — 

"(1)  Ik  4a:wKaAL.— There  shall  be  allowed 
a  personal  credit  of  |23fi  for  each  dependent 
(as  defined  In  section  153)  — 

"(A)  whose  gross  Income  for  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  taxable  year  of  the  tax- 
payer begins  Is  less  than  $750,  or 

"(B)  who  Is  a  chUd  of  the  taxpayer  and 
who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  19  at  the 
close  of  the  calendar  year  In  which  the  tax- 
able year  of  the  taxpayer  begins. 

"(2)  Caaorr  dentkd  ik  casx  or  chitaiK 
DiPBHonrrs.— No  credit  shall  be  aUowed  un- 
der this  subsection  with  respect  to  anr 
Individual— 

"(A)  who  has  made  a  Joint  rettim  with 
his  ^x>use  under  section  8013  for  the  taxable 
year  beginning  in  the  calendar  year  In  which 
the  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer  begins;  or 

"(B)  who  has  claimed  a  credit  under  sub- 
section (b)  for  himself  for  the  taxable  year 
beginning  in  the  calendar  year  In  which  the 
taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer  begins. 

"(3)  OanjittxwcT  or  CHUJt  to  bb  oktem- 
MOf^  ow  BAsn  or  cxmoor. — For  purposes 
ot  this  subeecUon,  a  parent  who— 

"(A)  but  for  the  fact  that  he  did  not  con- 
tribute over  half  of  the  support  of  a  child 
would  be  entitled  to  claim  such  IndMdual 
as  a  dependent  for  a  taxable  year  beginning 
In  a  calendar  year,  and 

"(B)  haa  custody  of  such  child  for  a  great- 
er proportion  of  the  calendar  year  than  any 
other  Individual  or  agency, 
shall  be  considered  as  having  provided  more 
than  half  of  the  supp<»^  of  such  chUd  for 
such  year. 

"(4)  Chilb  DxriNCD. — For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1)(B),  the  term  'child'  means  an 
Individual  who  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 183)  la  a  son.  stepson,  daughter,  or 
stepdaughter  of  the  taxpayer. 

"(d)  CooaomATioN  Wrrn  Cextain  Assist- 
Aicc«  Paocaaiu.— The  credit  allowed  by  sub- 
section (a)  shaU  not  be  considered  as  Income 
for  the  determination  of  ellglbUlty  for  as- 
sistance under  any  Federal  program,  excent 
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that  such  aUowanoes  ahall  be  considered  In- 
come for  purpoaea  of  determining  ellglbUlty 
for 

"(A)  benefit*  tmder  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  or  under  the  ChUd  fTutrltlon  Act 
cft  19M.  or 

"(B)  beneflU  under  Utle  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

"(e)  Caoss  RxrKKXNcia.— 

"(1)  For  disallowance  of  credit  to  estates 
and  trusts,  see  section  642(a) . 

"(3)  For  prepayment  of  estimated  credit* 
to  recipients  of  allowances  for  basic  living 
expenses  provided  under  subtitle  I.  see  sec- 
tl(m  6439. 

"(3)  For  additional  tax  credlU  for  certain 
IndlvlduaU  ineligible  for  such  aUowancee  un- 
der subtitle  I,  see  sections  44A  and  9805.". 

(c)  RcruNs  or  Excxss  Caxorr  AvAnjiaut 
OTHEa  Than  in  Cmtaiw  Casxs. — Section  0401 
(b)  (relating  to  excessive  credits  treated  aa 
overpayments)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "44A  (relating  to  personal 
credits)."  before  "and  e«7(b)": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and  43"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "43,  and  44A":  and 

(3»  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "In  the  case  of  any 
credit  allowed  under  section  44A  for  any 
Individual  confined  In  any  penal  or  correc- 
tional institution  throughout  the  taxable 
year,  the  computation  of  any  such  excess 
notwithstanding  the  preceding  sentence, 
shall  be  made  by  treating  the  amount  of 
credit  allowed  under  section  44A  with  respect 
to  such  Individual  as  a  credit  allowable  under 
subpart  A  \pf  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  1  ofbcr  than  under  section  31,  39,  or 
44A.".  1 

(d)     PREPA^MtNT    or    ESTIMATEB    PxXSONAI. 

Carorrs  to  Rccipizirrs  or  Allowances  roa 
Basic  Living  £xpxnsk8. — 

( 1 )  In  cxnbal. — Subchapter  B  of  ch^>ter 
65  of  subtitle  F  (relating  to  rules  of  special 
application  for  crediu  and  refunds)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 
"STC.  t*29.  PEasoNAL  cKzorrs  roa  xccipixnts 

or   ALLOWANCES  TOB   BASIC  LIVINO 
EXPENSES. 

"(a)  Oenzxal  Rttle— An  Individual  en- 
titled to  receive  an  allowance  provided  under 
subtitle  I  (determined  without  regard  to  the 
recomputatlon  required  by  section  9803(d) ) 
may,  at  the  time  of  application  under  section 
9901  for  such  allowance,  elect  to  receive  pay- 
mentm  accordance  with  subsection  (b)  with 
re^NJct  to  personal  credits  allowable  under 
section  44A. 
"(b)  Patment  or  Amoitnts. — 
"(1)  TDcx  AND  METHOD  or  PATMENT. — Pay- 
ment tmder  this  section  to  any  individual 
shall  be  made  concurrently  and  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  payment  to  such  Individual  of 
allowances  under  subtitle  I. 

"  (3)  Amox;nt  or  patmznt. — ^Payment  under 
this  section  shall,  with  respect  to  each  allow- 
ance period,  be  equal  to  one-twelfth  (or 
one-twenty-fourth  In  the  case  of  a  biweekly 
allowance  payment  under  section  9903(a) 
(3) )  of  the  amount  of  the  personal  credits 
the  Individual  reasonably  anticipates,  based 
upon  the  facts  and  circumstances  at  the  time 
of  election,  to  be  entitled  to  under  section 
44A  with  respect  to  the  Uxable  year  during 
which  such  allowance  period  occiuv.  Under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate,  such  Individual  shall  report, 
and  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  make 
appropriate  adjustments  In  future  payments 
under  this  section  for,  changes  in  facts  and 
circumstances  which  bear  on  entitlement  to, 
or  the  amount  of,  personal  credits  under 
section  44A. 

"(c)  ErrECT  or  Patjockt. — In  the  ease  of 
an  Individual  who  has  elected  to  receive  pay- 
ment under  this  section,  the  sum  of  the 
personal  credits  which  such  individual  (but 
for  this  subsection)  would  be  entitled  to  un- 
der section  44.\  shall   be  reduced   by  the 


amount  paid  to  such  Individual  under  thi* 
section. 

"(d)  BxotnjkTioMs.— The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  ahaU  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  thte  section.".  *^ 

(e)  Oeniai.  or  CaiDrr  to  Estates  and 
TatrsTs— Section  643(a)  (relating  to  crediu 
against  tax  for  estates  and  trusts)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Pessonal  cazDiT. — ^An  estate  or  trtjst 
shall  not  be  allowed  the  credit  against  tax 
provided  by  section  44A.", 

(f)  ErrxcTivE  Dats. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shaU  apply  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  beginning  alter  December 
31.  1977. 

Sec.  104.  Repeal  or  Low  Income  Allowance 
(a>  In  Oxnebal.— Section  141  (relating  to 
standard  deduction)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Src.  141.  Standard  Deduction. 

"(a)  Standaeb  Deodction. — The  standard 
deduction  referred  to  in  this  Utle  is  the  per- 
centage standard  deduction. 

"(b)    Percentage   Standaxd   Deduction. 

The  percentage  standard  deduction  Is  an 
amount  equal  to  15  percent  of  adjusted  gross 
Income,  but  not  to  exceed  $2,000  (or  $1,000 
in  the  case  of  a  separate  return  by  a  married 
Individual). 

"(c)  LiMrrATioNs  in  Case  or  Cebtain  De- 
pendent Taxpatexs. — In  the  case  of  a  tax- 
payer with  respect  to  whom  a  credit  under 
section  44A(c)  is  allowable  to  another  tax- 
payer for  the  taxable  year,  the  percentage 
standard  deduction  shall  be  computed  only 
with  reference  to  so  much  of  his  adjusted 
gross  income  as  is  attribuUble  to  his  earned 
Income  (as  defined  in  section  911(b) ).". 

(b)  ErrEcnvE  Date. — The  amendment 
made  by  thU  section  shaU  apply  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1977. 

Sec.  105.  Standard     Emplotment     Expense 

Deduction    To    Subsiiiutk    roa 

Existing  Household  and  Dkpbmd- 

ent  Care  Expense  Deduction. 

(a)   Section  214  (relating  to  expenses  for 

care  of  certain  dependents)   is  amended  to 

read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  214.  Standakd   Employment   Expense 
Deduction. 

"(a)  Allowanci  or  Deduction. — 

"(1)  Employed  spouse. — In  the  case  of  an 
employed  spouse,  there  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  deduction — 

"(A)  an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of 
such  spouse's  earned  Income,  but  not  to 
exceed  $500,  or 

"(B)  if  the  employed  spouse  has  one  or 
more  qualUying  dependents,  an  amount 
equal  to  10  percent  of  such  spouse's  earned 
Income,  but  not  to  exceed  $1,000. 

"(3)  Head  or  household. — ^In  the  case  of  a 
head  of  household,  there  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  deduction — 

"(A)  If  such  head  of  household  has  one 
or  more  related  Individuals,  an  amount 
equal  to  10  percent  of  the  earned  Income 
of  such  head  of  household,  but  not  to  exceed 
$1,000,  or 

"(B)  if  such  head  of  household  has  one 
or  more  quaHfylng  individuals,  an  amount 
equal  to  30  percent  of  such  earned  Income, 
but  not  to  exceed  $1,500. 

"(b)  Definttions. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Employed  spouse. — The  term  'em- 
ployed spouse'  means — 

"(A)  the  lesser  compensated  spouse,  if 
both  spouses  are  gainfully  employed  (deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  each  spouse's  earned 
Income  for  the  taxable  year ) ,  or 

"(B)  any  galnfuUy  employed  individual 
whose  spouse  is  a  quaUfytng  individual  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (8)  (C) . 

"(3)  Head  or  houbbholo. — ^The  term  Ixewl 
of  household'  has  the  meaning  given  such 
terra  by  section  2  (bK 
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"(8)  QuALimMo  XNDtviDUAi..— Tlxe  term 
■qualifying  IndlvMual'  means — 

"(A)  a  dependsnt  of  the  tuqiayer  who  Is 
under  the  age  of  16  and  with  rsssot  to  wham 
the  taxpayer  Is  entitled  to  •  eredlt  under 
section  44A. 

"(B)  a  dependent  of  the  taxpayer  who  is 
phylscally  of  mentaUy  incapable  of  caring 
for  himself  and  who  resides  as  a  member  of 
the  taxpayer's  household  for  more  than  180 

"(O)  the  spouse  of  the  taxpayer,  if  he  Is 
physically  or  mentally  Incapable  of  caring 
himself  and  Is  a  member  of  the  taxpayer's 
household  for  more  than  180  days. 

"(4)  Related  individual. — The  term  "re- 
lated Individual'  means  a  dependent  of  the 
taxpayer  who  Is  over  the  age  of  16  and  un- 
der the  age  of  18  and  with  respect  to  whom 
the  taxpayer  is  entitled  to  a  credit  under 
section  44A. 

"(6)  Kabned  income. — ^The  term  'earned 
mcome'  has  the  meaning  given  such  term  by 
section  911(b).". 

(b)  Technical  Amendment. — Section  62 
(relating  to  definition  of  adjusted  gross  in- 
come) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(9)  Standaxd  xmplotment  expenses  de- 
DucnoH. — ^The  deduction  allowed  by  section 
214.". 

(e)  ErrBCTivB  Date. — Tbe  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1977. 

SEC     106.    ALLOWANCE    FOE    BASIC    LIVING    XX- 

rxNSEs. 
(a)    In  Oxnebal. — The  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964  U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subtitle: 
"Subtitlx  I — Allowance  roa  Basic 
Living  Expensks 
"Chaptzx  08.  Entitlement  to  allowances. 
"Chaptex  99.  Filing  for  allowances;  adminis- 
tration. 

"CHAPTER  98 — ENTITLEMENT  TO 
ALLOWANCES 

"Sec.  9801.  Allowance  for  basic  living  ex- 
penses. 

"Sec.  0803.  EllgibUity  for  receipt  of  allow- 
ance. 

"Sec.  9803.  Amount  of  allowance. 

"Sec.  0804.  Allowance  offset. 

"Sec.  9805.  Income  tax  reduction  for  certain 
Individuals  ineligible  to  receive 
A3XJE.  allowances. 

"Sec.  9801.  AixoWANCE  FOB  Basic  Living  Ez- 


roB  AixowANCB. — ^Any  qualified  individual 
who  for  the  allowance  period — 

"(1)  Is  not  a  dependent  of  another  in- 
dividual. 

"(2)  Is  at  least  18  years  of  age,  or  If  under 
such  age,  is  married  or  has  actual  primary 
ciistody  of  a  dependent  child,  and 

"(3)  is  not  a  long-term  resident  of  any 
mental  retardation,  mental  health,  or  medi- 
cal faculty,  or  any  nursing  home  or  custodial 
care  facility, 

may  file  application  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 9901  for  the  allowance  provided  under 
thU  subtitle.  Such  implication  shall  be  made 
for  the  qualified  unit,  which  shall  consist  of 
the  person  so  applying,  the  spotise  of  stich 
person  if  such  spouse  Is  a  qualified  Indivi- 
dual, and  each  qualified  IndlvldusJ  who  is 
a  dependent  of  such  person  or  spouse. 

"(b)  QuALiriED  Individual. — ^For  purposes 
of  this  subtitle,  a  qualified  individual  shall 
be  any  Individual — 

"(1)  who  has  a  permanent  residence  for 
the  allowance  period  within  the  United 
States,  and  resides  continuously  during  such 
period  within  the  United  States; 

"(2)  who  Is  not  confined  to  any  peual  or 
correctional  Institution  during  such  period; 

"(3)  is  not  included  within  any  other 
qualified  unit  applying  for  an  allowance  for 
such  period;  and 

"(4)  with  respect  to  whom  no  cash  benefit 
Is  paid  for  such  period  under  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

"(c)  Long-Term  Resident. — ^For  pvuTX>se8 
of  subsection  (a) ,  a  long-term  resident  shall 
be  any  individual  admitted  to  any  facility 
or  institution  either  for  an  indefinite  period, 
or  for  a  specified  period  In  excess  of  3  months. 
"Sec.  0803.  Amount  or  Allowance. 


"(a)  In  Oxnebal. — A  qiiallfled  unit's  al- 
lowance for  any  allowance  period  shall  be 
the  sum  of  the  maximum  allowances  speci- 
fied under  subeection  (c)  with  respect  to 
the  members  ot  such  unit,  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  the  allowance  offset  of  such  unit 
determined  in  accordance  with  section  9804. 

"(b)  Amount  or  Axtbinatx  Annual  Al- 
LOWAHCZ. — ^Notwithstanding  subsection  (a), 
the  amount  of  the  allowance  provided  under 
this  subtitle  in  the  case  of  any  qualified 
unit  aiq>lylng  for  an  alternate  annual  allow- 
ance under  section  9901(b)  shall  be  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  maximum  allowances  speci- 
fied under  subsection  (c)  for  each  allowance 
period  (within  the  annual  period)  for  which 
such  unit  was  eligible,  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  such  unit's  allowance  offset,  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  section  9804, 
"Subject  to  the  provisions  oi  this  subtitle,  'or  each  such  allowance  period, 
every  qualUled  tmit  shaU  be  enUtled  to  an         "<")    Maximum  Allowances  Available.— 

•Uowance  for  basic  Uvlng  expenses.  ^°'  P''^^  °'  ^^^  ^^^o^'  ^^  maximum 

^.^^ ^   ^Z ,  allowance  with  respect  to  a  memlier  of  a 

-8xc.980a.  EuoniLrrT  ros  Bmcbtt  at  Al-  q,jallfied  unit  shall  be  equal  to  one-twelfth 

LowaifCB.  oj  the  appropriate  annuxU  amount  shown  in 

"(a)  QuAunxD  Individual  Elioiblx  To  Fas  the  following  table: 

"If  the  unit  member  is  a —  Hie  annual  amount  shall  be — 

Single  lUer $876 

Head  of  household  filer . 1,700 

Married  filer 1.825 

l^MUse  of  the  filer .  1326 

Dependent  adult 875 

First  three  dependent  children 375  each 

All  depenUent  children  bom  before  Decem- 
ber 31,  1977 876  each 

Fourth,  fifth  and  subsequent  children  bom 

after  December  31. 1977 376  each 

"(d)  Annual  Rbcomfutation. —  "(B)   the  actual  status  of  any  individual 

"(1)    BaooMPUTATiON    or   allowancx. — ^If  to  whom  or  with  respect  to  whom  an  allow- 

for  the  taxable  year  covered  by  the  retum  ance  was  paid  for  any  such  allowance  period 

required  to  be  made  by  section  9001(d) —  varied  from  the  status  on  which  the  deter- 

"(A)  the  corset  income  received  by  an  in-  nilnation  of  the  allowance  was  based,  then 

dividual  during  any  allowance  period  diMng  ^j^  amount  of  the  allowance  shaU  be  recom- 

such  year  is  more  or  lees  than  the  offset  In-     .    . ..  ^  »>»_«-  ^#  ♦».-.  ...«^...i  ^*^.*„^  «* 

comeVvWch  was  the  basis  for  the  oomputa-  P"****  «^  "»»  ^'^^  «'  "^*  ^^"^  «^*""  °' 

tion  of  an  aUowance  received  by  or  with  such  individual. 

respect  to  such  individual,  then  the  amount  "W     Errxcr     or     recomputation.— The 

of  such  aUowance  shaU  be  reccnnputed  on  amovmt  by  which  the  aUowance  received  for 

the  basis  of  the  offset  income  so  received;  an  aUowance  period  Is  more  than  or  less 

than  the  recomputed  aUowance  shaU  be  con- 


sidered an  allowance  overpayment  or  under- 
payment, as  the  case  may  be. 
"Sec.  0804.  Allowance  OrrsET 

"(a)  In  Oenxbal. — For  purposes  of  this 
subtitle,  the  aUowance  offset  of  any  qualified 
unit  shaU  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum 
of— 

"(1)  60  percent  of  so  much  of  the  offset 
income  received  by  members  of  the  qualified 
unit  during  the  base  period  as  consists  of — 

"(A)  earned  Income,  and 

"(B)  loans  from  the  commodity  Credit 
Corporation; 

"(2)  100  percent  of  so  much  of  the  offset 
income  so  received  as  consists  of — 

"(A)  cash  benefits  received — 

"(1)  as  a  person  provided  under  laws  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Administration; 

"  (11  )  under  any  pubUc  agricultural  subsidy 
program;  and 

"(B)  any  overpayment  of  the  tax  imposed 
by  chapter  1;  and 

"  (3)  67  percent  of  so  much  of  offset  Income 
so  received  as  is  not  specified  under  para- 
graphs (1),  (2),  and  (3). 

"(b)  Cabxtoveb  or  Excess  Allowance  Orr- 

SET. 

"(1)  General  rule. — ^The  excess  of  the  al- 
lowance offset  of  a  qualified  unit  for  an 
aUowance  period  over  such  unit's  maximum 
allowance,  as  specified  in  section  9803(c), 
shall  be  treated  as  an  aUowance  offset  of  such 
unit— • 

"(A)  in  each  of  the  11  succeeding  aUow- 
ance periods,  in  order  of  time;  or 

"(B)  in  each  of  the  33  succeeding  aUow- 
ance periods.  In  order  of  time.  In  the  case  of 
a  qualified  unit  any  meml>er  of  which  was 
required  lor  the  last  completed  taxable  year 

to  file  a  self -employment  tax  return  under-^-. ;| 

section  6017; 

but  with  respect  to  any  such  succeeding  al- 
lowance period  only  to  the  extent  of  the 
lesser  of  the  two  foUowlng  amounts: 

"(1)  the  amount  by  which  the  maximum 
allowances  of  such  qualified  unit  for  such 
succeeding  period  exceeds  such  unit's  aUow- 
ance offset  for  such  succeedlne  period  (deter- 
mined without  regard  to  any  carryover  tinder 
this  subsection) ;  or 

"(U)  In  the  case  of  the  first  succeeding  al- 
lowance period,  the  amount  of  the  excess  al- 
lowance offset,  and  In  the  case  of  each  fol- 
lowing succeeding  period,  the  portion  of  such 
excess  aUowance  offset  not  treated  under  this 
subsection  as  an  allowance  offset  for  any  prior 
aUowance  period. 

"(2)  Inclusion  and  carryover  or  pre- 
viouslt  BEcxrvxD  orrsET  income. — TTie  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  shall  prescrlbs  regula- 
tions which  provide  that  so  much  of  offset 
income  received  by  an  Individual  whOe  not 
a  member  of  the  qualified  unit  during  any 
calendar  month  in  the  12-calendar-month 
period  (or  34-calendar-month  period  in  the 
case  of  an  individual  described  In  paragraph 
(1)  (B))  preceding  the  base  period  as  is  not 
deemed  imder  such  regulations  necessary  to 
meet  the  basic  living  expenses  of  such  in- 
dividual for  any  such  month  or  succeeding 
months  shaU  (to  the  extent  provided  In 
subsection  (a) )  be  considered  an  aUowance 
offset  in  succeeding  months  In  accordance 
with  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

"(3)  Exclusion  whzrx  orrsxr  income  re- 
cipient LEAVES  UNIT. — ^lu  the  case  of  offset 
income  which  was  received  by  an  Indlvldtial 
who  Is  not  a  member  of  the  qualified  unit 
for  the  aUowance  period  and  which  (but  for 
this  paragraph)  would  be  Included  in  the 
amount  which  wotUd  be  considered  in  the 
calculation  of  such  tmit's  aUowance  offset 
for  such  period,  the  amount  of  such  allow- 
ance offset  ShaU  be  determined  by  disre- 
garding the  offset  Income  so  received  by  such 
individual. 

"(c)  Offset  Income. — 

"(1)  In  general. — ^For  ptirposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'offset  income'  means  the  ad- 
justed gross  Income  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  62)  reduced  by  any  amotmt  deducted 
and  withheld  from  wages  under  subtitle  C 
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(r^Atlng  to  employment  taxes),  and  In- 
onaaed  by  so  much  ot  the  ToUowing  items  as 
Is  Xkot  otherwise  Included  In  adjusted  gross 
Income: 

"(A)  all  amounts  received  as  an  annuity, 
pension,  or  any  retirement  benefit; 

"(B)  so  much  of  the  sum  of  all  prizes  and 
awards  received  as  each  year  exceeds  $250; 

"(C)  so  much  of  the  proceeds  from  life  in- 
surance contracts  as  exceeds  $1,500  with  re- 
spect to  any  one  Insured  Individual; 

"(D)  so  much  of  the  sum  of  all  gifts  as 
each  year  exceeds  $280,  except  there  shall  not 
be  Included  any  gUt  from  a  member  of  the 
same  qualified  unit; 

"(E)  so  much  of  the  sum  of  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  all  property  inherUed  from  any 
Individual  as  exceeds  $1.000,^xcept  there 
shall  not  be  Included  the  value  of  real  prop- 
erty If  used  as  the  primary  residence  of  the 
qualified  unit,  nor  shall  there  be  Included 
the  value  of  any  property  Inherited  from  a 
spouse; 

"(F)   all  support  and  alimony  payments; 
"(O)   Interest  on  any  tax-exempt  govern- 
ment obligation; 

"(H)  damages,  Insurance  pa>Tnent8,  work- 
men's compensation  payments,  or  other  pay- 
ments, made — 
"(1)  for  medical  expeiises. 
"(U)  for  loss  of  wages  or  Income,  or 
"(HI)    for  physical,  mental,  or  other  per- 
sonal Injiu^es  or  sickness, 

which  do  not  constitute  reimbursement  for 
medical  expenses  paid; 
"(I)   the  rental  value  of  patronages; 
"(J)  combat  pay  and  mustering-out  pay- 
ments to  any  member  of  the  Arm6d  Forces 
of  the  United  States : 

"(K)  dividends,  other  than  Insurance 
poUcy  dividends  applied  by  the  Insurer  to 
reduce  Insurance  premiums; 

"(L)  meals  and  lodging  supplied  by  an 
employer  if  and  to  the  extent  supplied  at 
less  than  fair  market  value,  without  regard 
to  whether  supplied  for  the  convenience  of 
the  employer; 

"(M)  any  allowance  for  quarters  or  sub- 
sistence, or  gratuity  pay,  paid  to  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States; 

"(N)  so  much  of  the  current  or  accumu- 
lated income  of  a  trust  or  estate  which  could, 
within  the  discretion  of  any  person  with  a 
nonadverse  interest,  be  paid  to  an  individual 
as  beneficiary  of  such  trust  or  estate  as  ex- 
ceeds $3,000,  except  there  shall  not  be  In- 
cluded any  amoimt  In  fact  paid  to  any  per- 
son other  than  such  individual  nor  any 
amount  previously  included  in  adjusted  gross 
Income  by  reason  of  this  subparagraph; 

"(O)  the  enUre  net  gain  from  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  any  capital  asset; 

"(P)  unemployment  compensation,  with- 
out regard  to  the  soiirce  thereof; 

"(Q)  strike  benefits  from  any  union  or 
other  agency  or  organization; 

"(R)  cash  benefits  pursuant  to  title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act; 

"(8)  cash  benefits  under  Uie  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1936.  1937,  or  1974; 

"(T)  cash  benefits  (Including  readjust- 
ment benefits)  under  laws  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration; 

"(U)  Income  from  foreign  .sources; 

"(V)  loans  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation: 

"(W)  imputed  income  from  capital  as  de- 
termined In  accordance  with  paragraph  (2): 

"(X)  overpayments  of  the  tax  Imposed  by 
chapter  1; 

"(Y)  the  amount  of  the  reduclion  of  such 
qualified  unit's  rental  or  mortgage  costs  un- 
der any  public  housing  subsidy  program;  and 

"(Z)  cash  benefits  under  the  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act. 

No  amount  of  Income  or,  property  given  by 
any  public  agency  or  private  charitable  orga- 
nization, if  given  on  the  basis  of  need,  shall 
be  considered  a  gift  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (D)  or  a  support  pavmenl  referred  to 
In  subparagraph  (P). 


"(2)  Income  lacPTrrEo  from  assets. — 
"(A)  In  gkncbal. — The  amoimt  Included 
In  offset  Income  under  paragraph  (1)(X) 
shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  one-twelfth  of 
the  annual  Imputed  Ineome  with  respect  to 
the  total  value  of  capital  (appraised  In  ac- 

"If  the  total  appraised  value  of  capital  owned 
or  controlled  by  the  qualified  unit  ts: 
Less  than  $10,000 

At  least  $10,000  but  less  than  $20~000 
At  least  $20,000  but  less  than  $30,000. 
At  least  $30,000  but  less  than  $40,000. 
At  least  $40,000  but  less  than  $50,000. 
At  least  $50,000  but  less  than  $60,000. 
At  least  $80,000  but  less  than  $70,000 
At  least  $'70,000 
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cordance  with  subparagraph  (C) )  owned  or 
controlled  by  members  of  the  qualified  unit 
computed  in  accordance  with  the  following 
table,  reduced  by  the  amount  (If  any)  of  ac- 
tual offset  Income  with  respect  to  such  cap- 
ital which  U  received  by  such  members: 


The  annual  Income  to  be  Imputed  with  re- 
spect to  such  capital  shall  be: 

0. 

$100. 

$200. 

$300. 

9800. 

$1,300. 

$1,800. 

$2,800,  plus  10',  of  value  of  capital  In  excess 
of  $70,000. 


"(B)  Captfal  owned  o«  controlleb  bt 
MEMBEK. — For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  capital  owned  or  controlled  by  any  mem- 
ber of  a  qualified  unit  shall  be  all  of  the 
real  or  personal  property  owned  or  controlled 
by  such  memt>er  (whether  tangible  or  Ui- 
tanglble)  wherever  situated,  to  the  extent  of 
such  member's  interest  therein. 

"(C)  Appkaisai.  of  capttal. — The  appraisal 
of  ca.  Ital  shall  be  made,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
at  the  time  of  initial  application  for  an 
allowance  under  this  subtitle,  and  such  other 
times  as  may  be  prescribed  under  such  regu- 
lations, on  the  basis  of  all  capital  owned  or 
controlled  at  such  time. 

"(D)  Valuation. — 

"(1)  Measi'ff  or  VALi-E. — Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
the  value  of  capital  for  piirposes  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  Its  fair  marlcet  value.  In 
the  case  where  fair  market  value  Is  not 
readily  ascertainable,  methods  shall  be  pres- 
cribed for  approximating  the  value.  The 
value  of  capital  shall  be  determined  without 
regard  to  any  mortgage,  security  interest,  or 
any  Indebtedness  with  respect  to  such 
capital. 

"(11)  Capttai,  HELD  JOINTLY. — In  ths  case 
of  capital  held  Jointly,  whether  or  not  i>artl- 
tionable,  such  coital  shall  be  treated  for 
purposes  of  this  paragraph  as  If  owned  or 
controlled  In  separate  proportional  shares. 
"Sec.  9806.  Incoks  Tax  Rbduction  ro«  Indi- 

VIDT7ALS      ELIOIBLB     TO      RKCEIVX 

A.BX.E.  Allowancss. 

"(a)  iNccfUiii  TM..BEPPcnoN. — If,  for  the 
taxable  year —  -^ 

"(1)  an  individual  meets  the  requirements 
set  forth  under  section  980a(a)  for  filing  for 
an  %Ufi^»nce  under  thU  subtitle, 

"(2^  the  sum  of  the  allowance  offsets  (as 
defined  In  section  9804)  for — 

"(A)  such  Individual, 

"(B)  the  spouse  of  such  Individual  If  such 
spouse  is  a  qualified  Individual  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  9802(b) ) ,  and 

"(C)  each  dependent  of  such  Individual 
who  is  a  qualified  Individual  (within  the 
meaning  of  such  section) , 
exceeds  the  sum  of  the  maximum  annual 
amounts  indicated  \mder  section  9803  with 
respect  to  such  individual,  spouse,  and  de- 
pendents, and 

"(3)  the  amount  of  liability  for  tax  Im- 
posed under  chapter  1  (computed  without 
regard  to  the  credit  allowed  under  section 
31)  with  respect  to  such  Individual,  spouse, 
and  dependents  exceeds  the  amount  of  the 
excess  determined  under  paragraph  (2), 
then  such  Individual  shall  be  allowed  as  a 
credit  \inder  section  44A  an  amount  equal  to 
the  amount  of  the  excess  determined  under 
paragraph  (3). 

"(b)  LntrrATioN.— No  credit  shall  be  al- 
lowed under  section  44A  to  any  Individual 
whose  spouse  or  dependent  has  claimed  a 
credit  under  such  section  tat  the  taxable 
year  beginning  in  the  calendar  year  In  whlcli 
the  taxable  year  of  the  individual  begins. 


"CHAPTER  99— FILING  FOR  ALLOWANCES 
ADMINISTRATCON 

"Sec.  9901.  Filing    for    allowances;    returns, 
records,  and  Information. 

"Sec.  9902.  Payment  of  allowances. 

"Sec.  9903.  Regulations;      overpayment      or 
underpayment. 

"Sec.  9904.  Definitions  and  special  rules. 

"Sec.  9906.  Coordination  with  other  assist- 
ance programs. 

"Sec.  9906.  Annual     reports;     authorization 
for  appropriations. 

"Sec.  9901.  Filino     roa     Allowances;      Re- 
TX7BNS,  Records,  and  Infoema- 

TION. 

••(a)  ^PLICATION  FOR  ALLOWANCE. — Appli- 
cation for  any  allowance  provided  under  this 
subtitle  for  an  allowance  period  shall  be 
made  In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  shall  by  regulation  prescribe. 
Such  application  shall  be  filed  no  later  than 
14  days  after  the  firjt  day  of  the  aUowance 
period  with  respect  to  which  application  U 
made. 

"(b)  Application  for  Alternate  Annual 
Allowance. — Under  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  prescribe,  any 
qualified  Individual  eligible  to  file  for  ap- 
plication under  section  9802(a)  may,  with  re- 
spect to  a  qualified  unit  which — 

"(1)  did  not  receive  an  allowance  for  any 
period  during  the  last  taxable  year  ending  be- 
lure  such  application; 

"(2)  was  a  qualified  unit  for  one  or  more 
allowance  periods  during  such  taxable  year; 
and 

"(3)  no  member  of  which  was  a  member 
of  any  other  qualified  unit  which  received 
an  allowance  for  any  period  during  such 
taxable  year; 

apply  for  such  allowance  with  respect  to 
each  of  the  allowance  periods  during  such 
taxable  year  In  an  amount  determined  in 
accordance  with  section  9803.  Application  for 
such  allowance  shall  be  filed  not  later  than 
the  last  day  prescribed  under  section  6072  for 
the  filing  of  Income  tax  returns. 

"(c)  Content  of  Application.— Each  ap- 
plication made  under  this  section  shall  con- 
tain— 

"(1)  such  Information  for  determining 
eligibility  for  the  allowance  as  the  Secretary 
or  delegate  shall  by  regulation  prescribe; 

"(2)  an  information  return  reporting  off- 
set income  received  during  the  base  period, 
and  such  related  Information  as  shall  be 
prescribed  by  such  regulations;  and 

"(3)  such  other  information  with  respect 
to  such  period,  or  any  preceding  period,  as 
may  be  required  under  such  regulations. 

"(d)  Returns,  Records,  and  Informa- 
tion.— Each  Individual  who  has  received  an 
allowance  diuing  his  taxable  year  shall  file 
In  aoc(M-dance  with  section  6012  or  6013 
(without  regard  to  the  amount  of  Income 
during  such  year)  a  return  with  respect  to 
the  income  taxes  Imposed  under  subtitle  A, 
together  with  a  supplemental  return  regard- 
ing income  received  by  members  of  the  qual- 
ified unit  with  respect  to  which  such  allow- 
ance was  paid.  Such  retiuns  shall  contain 
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such  additional  Informatloii  w  may  be  re- 
atUied  for  ttM  i«ooa4>utetlon  of  allowances 
under  Mctlon  8e03(d),  utd  •ball  be  filed 
wttbln  the  time  indicated  tn  eectkni  9073  for 
filing  Inoome  tax  returns.  Bacb  indlvldaal 
who  Is  receiving  or  has  received  any  «uch 
allowance  shall  keep  such  reoords,  make  auch 
other  returns,  and  furnish  such  Information 
with  respect  to  such  allowance  as  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  shaU  prescribe  by  reg- 
ulation. 
"Sec.  9902.  Pati4xnt  or  Allowances. 

"(a)  Time  of  Payment. — 

"(1)  In  oenebal. — ^Allowances  provided  un- 
der this  subtitle  shaU  be  paid  before  the  end 
of  each  allowance  period  for  which  applica- 
tion has  been  properly  made. 

"(2)  Biweekly  payment. — If  the  Individ- 
ual iTi^iriwg  application  elects  (at  sutih  time 
and  In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shaU  by  regulation  prescribe)  to  a 
biweekly  payment  of  allowance,  one-half  of 
such  aUowance  shall  be  paid  In  accordance 
with  paragraph  (1)  and  one-half  shall  be 
paid  befOTe  the  15th  day  thereafter. 

"(3)  Altkenais  allowance  payment. — ^Al- 
ternate allowances  shall  be  paid  not  later 
than  60  days  after  the  last  day  specified 
under  section  WOl  for  fUlng  application 
therefor. 

"(b)  Form  of  Payment. — 

"(l)  In  cenzeal. — Allowances  under  this 
subtitle  for  a  qualified  unit  shall  be  paid  to 
the  Individual  who  made  application  under 
section  9901,  except  that  If  the  Secretary  or 
bis  d^egate  deems  It  appropriate,  such  pay- 
ment may  be  made  to  any  other  person  (In- 
cluding an  appropriate  public  or  private 
agency)  who  Is  interested  or  concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  such  qualified  unit. 

"(2)  Payment  in  case  of  married  individ- 
ual.— 

"(A)  In  general. — ^In  the  case  of  any  max- 
rled  Individual,  payment  of  any  allowance 
provided  under  this  subtitle  abaU.  subject 
to  the  exception  set  forth  In  paragraph  (1). 
be  made  Jointly  to  such  Individual  and  tbe 
spouse  of  sucb  Indlvldtial.  U  Imtb  are  mem- 
bers of  the  same  qualified  unit. 

"(B)  VOLUirnkET  aLLOCATIOH  or  ALLOW- 
ANCE.— An  Individual  and  his  spouse  who  are 
both  members  of  the  same  qualified  unit,  tf 
entitled  to  an  allowance  under  this  subtitle 
may,  subject  to  tbe  exception  eet  forth  in 
paragraph  (1).  Jointly  elect  (under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  tbe  Secretary  or  bis  dtie- 
gate)  to  each  receive  separate  partial  pay- 
ment of  such  allowance  In  such  proportion 
as  they  shall  designate  under  such  election. 
A  separate  election  may  l>e  made  l>y  any 
married  individual  whose  spouse  baa  been 
continuously  abaent  from  ttve  bousrtiotd  for 
tbe  four-week  period  preceding  tbe  week 
during  which  such  election  is  nuMle. 
"Sec.  9903.  Aoministeatxon:  OvntPATMENT  oa 
Umdekfaymxmt. 

"(a)  In  Oeneeal. — ^FOr  purposes  of  admin- 
istering this  subtitle,  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
he  finds  necessary  to  carry  out  tbe  purposes 
of  this  subtitle,  and  shall  establish  adminis- 
trative procedures  under  such  regulations 
based  upon,  and  to  the  extent  be  deems  ap- 
propriate. Integrated  with,  the  procedures 
existing  for  tbe  administration  of  this  tlUe. 

"(b)  Overpayment  ob  Urdbbpayment  or 
Allowance. — Whenever  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  finds  that  more  or  less  than  tbe 
correct  amount  of  aUowance  has  been  paid 
with  respect  to  any  qualified  unit,  proper 
adjustment  or  recovery  shaU,  subject  to  the 
succeeding  provisions  of  this  subsection,  be 
made  by  appropriate  adjustments  In  future 
payments  to  members  of  sucb  qualified  unit. 
or  by  recovery  from  or  payment  to  such  mem- 
bers (or  recoveiy  from  tbe  estate  of  any  sucb 
member) .  Tbe  Secretary  or  bis  delegate  shall 
make  sucb  provision  as  he  finds  appropriate 
In  the  case  of  payment  of  more  than  the 


correct  amount  of  aUowance  with  a  view  to 
avoiding  penalizing  any  individual  who  was 
without  fault  In  connection  with  the  over- 
payment. If  adjustment  or  recovery  on  ac- 
ooont  of  such  overpayment  In  such  case 
would  defeat  the  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  or 
would  impede  efficient  or  effective  adminis- 
tration of  this  subtitle.  No  reduction  In  any 
lOlowance  payment  of  a  qualified  unit  made 
for  the  purpose  of  coUectlng  an  overpayment 
of  any  preceding  aUowance  may  exceed  one- 
fourth  of  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  the  amount  of  such  payment,  and 

"(2)  tiie  offset  Income  of  such  unit  with 
respect  to  which  such  payment  was  deter- 
mined.   

"(c)   Hearings  and  Review. — 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shaU  provide  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  any  individual 
who  Is  or  claims  to  be  an  Individual  eligible 
for  receipt  of  an  aUowance  under  this  sub- 
title and  Is  In  disagreement  with  any  deter- 
mination under  this  title  with  respect  to 
ellglbUlty  of  or  receipt  by  such  Individual  of 
such  an  aUowance,  or  the  amoimt  of  such 
aUowance,  If  tbe  Individual  requests  a  bear-  ■ 
ing  on  the  matter  In  disagreement  within 
thirty  days  after  notice  of  such  determina- 
tion Is  received. 

"(2)  Time  or  betebminatiow. — ^A  deter- 
mination on  tbe  basis  of  sucb  bearing  shall 
be  made  wltbln  80  days  after  ttie  individual 
requests  the  bearing  provided  In  paragraph 

"(3)  ElEviBW.- The  final  determination  of 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  after  a  bearing 
under  paragraph  (1)  shaU  be  subject  to 
Judicial  review  to  the  same  extent  as  a  deci- 
sion at.  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  may  be  reviewed  under  section 
a06(g)  of  tbe  Social  Seciuity  Act;  except 
that  the  determination  of  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  after  sucb  bearing  as  to  any 
fact  sbaU  be  final  and  conclusive  and  not 
subject  to  review  by  any  court. 
"Sec.  9904-  DBmnnows  and  Special  Rules. 

"(a)  DErmmoNB.— For   pxirpoaes  of   this 

subtitle— 

"(1)  Adult.— The  term  'adult'  means  any 
Individual  who  has  attained  18  years  of  age. 

"(2)  Child. — The  term  'chUd'  means  any 
chUd.  as  defined  In  sectton  44A(o)  (4) ,  who 
has  not  attained  18  years  of  age. 

"(3)  Allowance  period. — ^The  term  "aUow- 
ance period'  means  any  calendar  month  for 
which  appUcatlon  is  made  for  an  aUowance 
under  this  subtitle. 

"(4)  Base  razao. — ^The  term  'base  period' 
means  the  calendar  month  immediately  pre- 
ceding an  aUowance  period. 

"(6)  Umhed  States. — The  term  "United 
States'  includes  the  District  of  Goluinbia. 
Quam.  Puerto  Rico,  and  tbe  Virgin  Islands. 

•*(6)  DcPEMDEMT. — THe  term  'dependent' 
has  tbe  meaning  given  such  term  by  section 
152. 

"(7)  Head  or  household. — The  term  "head 
of  household'  has  the  meaning  given  sucb 
term  by  section  2(b) . 

"(8)  PoBEicN. — The  term  foreign*,  when 
applied  to  Income,  means  Inoome  earned  by 
sources  outside  the  60  Stetes  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

"(9)  Eabned  income. — The  term  'earned  In- 
come' has  the  meaning  given  such  term  by 
section  911(b). 

"(b)  Special  Rules. — ^For  purposes  of  this 
subtitle— 

"(1)  Qualification  as  dependent  ob  head 
or  HousEBOLD. — ^Any  determination  of 
^^ether  an  individual  is  a  dependent  or  a 
head  of  household  shaU  be  on  tbe  basis  of 
the  aUowance  period  (or  each  allowance 
period)  for  which  an  allowance  Is  sought, 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  any  other  period. 
For  piirpoees  of  any  such  determination,  aU 
amounts  received  by  an  individual  under  this 
subtitle  ShaU  be  considered  to  be  Inoome  of 
such  Individual  although  computed.  In  part. 


on  the  basis  of  any  other  member  of  the  qual- 
ified unit. 

"(2)  Mabital  status. — 

"(A)  Pebiod  fob  determination. — Any  de- 
termination of  whether  an  Individual  Is  mar- 
ried ShaU  be  as  of  the  beginning  of  any  al- 
lowance period  In  question. 

"(B)  Certain  individuals  not  considerjbd 
married. — ^Any  Individual — 

"(1)  who  Is  legally  separated  from  bis 
spouse  under  a  decree  of  divorce  or  a  decree 
or  agreement  of  8^>arate  maintenance:  or 

"(11)  who  files  a  statement  that  such  In- 
dividual's spouse  has  been  continuously  ab- 
sent from  such  Individual's  household  for 
the  4-wcek  period  preceding  the  week  during 
which  such  statement  is  filed,  and  that 
there  Is  no  reasonable  expectation  such 
spouse  wiu  retxim; 
ShaU  not  be  considered  as  married. 

"(C)  Certain  individuals  considered  mar- 
ried.— ^Any  individual — 

"(1)  who  shares  a  household  with  an  indi- 
vidual who,  but  for  this  subparagraph,  would 
not  be  considered  bis  spouse,  and 

"(2)   who,  with  such  Individual,  has  cus- 
tody of  a  child  bom  of  such  couple; 
ShaU  be  considered  married. 
"Sec.  9905.  Ai*nual  Bepobts:  AuTHoaiZA-noN 

FOB  AFFBOFKIATIONB. 

"  (a)  Annual  Refobt. — ^The  Secretary  shall 
prepare  and  transmit  to  tbe  Congress  an 
annual  report  on  the  operation  and  admin- 
istration of  this  subtitle  which  aball  indnde 
his  evaluations  thereof  and  sucb  recommen- 
dations for  additional  legislation  as  be  may 
deem  appropriate. 

"(b)  Authobization  fob  Appropriations. — 

"(1)  In  oenebal. — ^There  are  authoriaed  to 
be  appropriated,  out  of  any  mcmeys  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  apprc^rlated,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subtitle. 

"(2)  Beseabcr  into  improved  administba- 
tion. — ^There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  with  respect  to  any 
fiscal  year  for  research  into  improved  admin- 
istration of  this  subtitle,  and  for  program 
evaluation  and  coUectlon  of  data  and  sta- 
tistics related  to  such  administration,  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  one -half  of  1  percent 
of  the  amount  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  have  been  paid  as  aUowances  under  this 
subtitle  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.". 

(b)  TlBcmncAL  AiaaniiBHT  BxLATnro  to 
Sectiov  9805  Tax  BBtucmm. — 

(1)  In  ^arEBAL. — Sut>p«rt  A  of  part  IV 
of  subchi^ter  A  of  Chapter  1  (relating  to 
credits  against  tax),  as  amended  by  section 
103  of  this  Act,  is  further  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  44A  the  foUowlng  new 
section: 

"Sec.   44B.    Certain   Individuals   Ineligible 
roB  AJ3X.K.   Allowances. 

"(a)  Oemoul  RuLKi — ^In  tbe  case  of  an 
individual  referred  to  in  subsectlcm  (a)(1) 
of  section  9805.  there  sbaU  be  allowed  a 
credit  against  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chap- 
ter to  the  extent  provided  in  such  section. 

"(b)  BEOtTLATioNs. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shaU  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section  and  section  9806.". 

(c)  Refund  of  Excess  Credit  Available. — 
Section  6401(b)  (relating  to  excessive  credits 
treated  as  overpayments),  as  amended  by 
section  108(c)  of  this  Act.  is  further 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  677(b)"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "44B  (relating  to  cer- 
tain Individuals  Ineligible  for  A3i.E. 
aUowances).  and  677(b)",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  44A''  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "44A,  and  44B". 

(d)  Effective  Date. — ^Tbe  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  be  •ffectlve  on 
and  after  January  1, 1978. 
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Br.r.  107.  lNOivn>T7Ai..4  Rrreivnfo  Ali.owancks 

FOB   Basic   Living   Expknsm  Not 

To  Bx  Taxed  on  Incoir 

(»)  In  ocnssai..— Part  in  of  subchapter  A 

of  chapter  1    (relating  to  items  speclflcally 

excluded  from  gross  Income)   Js  amended^ 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  124  as  section 
125.  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  section 
133  the  following  new  section: 

"Sk;.  124.  Incomx  or  Recipients  of  Aixow- 
ANf-M  FOB  Basic  Livino  ExpxiHfes 
'■<a)  IM  OENzaAL. — For  purposes  of  the  tax 
Impooed  under  this  chapter,  groas  Income 
does  not  Include  amounts  received  which 
would  be  included  In  groas  income  (but  for 
this  section)  If  received  by  an  individual 
during  any  allowance  period  for  which  he 
was  a  member  of  a  qualified  unit,  If  such 
unit— 

"{!)  received  for  such  period  an  allowance 
under  subtitle  I,  and 

"(2)  after  recomputation  as  provided  un- 
der section  9803 (d),  was  entitled  to  such 
allowance. 

"(b)  MxANiNo  OF  Tkxms. — For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  terms  'aUowaace  period' 
and  'qualified  unit'  have  the  meaning  given 
such  terms  in  section  9904(a) .". 

(b)  iNcoBfs  Not  To  Be  Sttbjcct  to  Wrrn- 
HoLDiNo  Tax— Section  3401(a)  (relating  to 
definition  of  wages  for  purpose  of  collection 
of  income  tax  at  source)  is  amended  by 
strUlng  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (16)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
or",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(17)  for  services.  If  at  the  time  of  the 
payment  of  such  remuneration  it  is  reason- 
able to  believe  that  such  remuneration  will 
be  excluded  from  gross  income  under  sec- 
tion 124.". 

(c)  Kffectivx  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1977. 
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vide  that  any  Individual  who  for  each  month 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  calendar  year 
1977  was  a  recipient  of  (and  was  eligible  to 
receive)  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chU- 
dren  under  the  plan  of  s\jch  State  approved 
under  part  A  of  thU  title  as  then  In  effect 
(including  any  person  whose  needs  were 
taken  into  account  in  determining  the  need 
of  such  recipient)  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive from  the  State  (for  the  period  specl- 
fled  In  section  403)  supplementery  payments 
determined  as  provided  In  section  402. 

"EtlCMILITY     FOK     AND     AUOONT8     OF     SUTPLE  ■ 
MENIABY    PATMKMTS 
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TITLE  II— PUBUC  ASSISTANCE  AND  WEL- 
FARE REFORM 
Sec.  201.  Mandatobt  State  Swppusmentation 
roB  Fobmeb  APTX;  Recipients. 
(a)    In  Oxnbbal. — Title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  all 
that  precedes  part  D  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

-TITL*  IV— MANDATORY  STATl  SXTPPLE- 
MBNTATION  FOR  CERTAIN  FAMTT.TKH 
WITH  DXPKNDENT  CHILDREN;  CHILD 
SX7PPOBT  PROGRAMS 

"Pa«t  a— Mandatobt  State 
sxtpplzmkntatxow 

"STATE  AGKXEMENT 

"Sec.  401.  (a)  In  order  for  any  State  to  be 
Allglble  for  payments  pursuant  to  title  XX, 
with  respect  to  expenditures  for  any  quarter 
beginning  after  December  1977,  such  State 
must  have  in  effect  an  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
(hereinafter  In  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
Secretary')  whereby  the  SUte  will  provide 
to  individuals  residing  in  the  State  who  were 
receiving  aid  to  famUles  with  dependent 
children  under  part  A  of  this  title  as  In 
effect  immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Tax  Credit  and  Allowances  Act 
of  1976  and  who  would  otherwise  suffer  a 
reduction  in  family  Income  by  reason  of  the 
amendments  made  by  such  Act.  supplemen- 
tary  payments  In  the  amounts  needed  to 
maintain  their  total  family  Income  (for  any 
mouth)  at  the  level  at  which  it  would  be  (for 
such  month)  if  the  applicable  State  plan  ap- 
proved  under  part  A  of  thU  title  as  In  effect 
In  December  1977  had  continued  in  effect,  as 
determined  under  the  succeeding  provisions 
of  this  title. 

"(b)  Any   agreement   entered    into    by   a 
State  pivsuant  to  subeectton  (a)  shall  pro- 


•Sec.  402.  (at  liie  supplementary  pavment 
referred  to  in  section  401(b)  which  sliall  bt- 
paid  for  any  month  to  any  famllv  entitled 
thereto  under  an  agreement  entered  Into 
pursuant  to  section  4«l(a)  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  bv  which  such 
famUys  'December  1977  income'  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (b>)  exceeds  the 
amount  of  such  indlvldtial's  'ABLE  or  SSI 
benefit  plus  other  income'  las  determined 
under  subsection  (o  )  for  such  month. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (at.  a 
family's  December  1977  income'  is  an 
amount  with  respect  to  anv  month  after  1977 
equal  to  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  the  amount  (as  determined  by  the 
Secretary)  of  any  payments  of  aid  to  fam- 
ilies with  dependent  chUdren  which  would  be 
made  to  such  family  for  such  month  under 
the  applicable  State  plan  approved  under  part 
A  of  this  title  as  In  effect  for  Decemt>er  1977 
if  such  plan  had  continued  in  effect  throiieh 
such  month; 

"(2 1  any  supplemental  security  Income 
benefit  paid  to  a  member  of  such  family  for 
December  1977  under  title  XVI  of  this  Act; 
"(3)  any  State  supplementary  payments 
made  to  members  of  such  family  for  De- 
cember 1977  under  an  agreement  entered 
into  pursuant  to  section  1616  of  this  Act  or 
section  212(a)  of  Public  Law  93-66; 

"(4)  an  amount  equal  to  80  percent  of  the 
bonus  value  of  the  family's  food  stamps  for 
December  1977  (a^  determined  under  sub- 
section (d));  and 

"(6)  the  total  amount  of  the  other  Income 
of  such  family  for  such  month  after  1977 
"(c)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  a 
famUys  'ABLE  or  SSI  benefit  plus  other  in- 
come' for  any  month  (after  1977)  Is  sa 
anoount  equal  to — 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  family  entitled  for 
such  month  to  a  supplemental  security  in- 
come benefit  under  title  XVI,  the  sum  of— 
"(A)  the   amount   of  such   supplemental 
security  income  benefit  for  such  month; 

"(B)  the  total  of  the  net  tax  credits  which 
are  allowed  such  family  for  the  taxable  year 
in  which  such  month  falls,  and  which  are 
attributable  to  such  month  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate,  under  sec- 
tions 44A  and  6429  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (as  added  by  the  Tax  Credits 
and  Allowances  Act  of  1975) ;  and 

"(C)  the  total  amount  of  the  other  Income 
of  such  family  for  such  month;   or 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  any  other  family  the 
sum  of — 

"(A)  the  allowance  paid  to  such  family 
(as  a  qualified  unit)  for  such  month  under 
subtitle  I  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (reUtlng  to  allowance  for  basic  living 
expenses); 

"(B)  the  total  of  the  net  tax  credlta 
which  are  allowed  such  family  for  the  tax- 
able year  in  which  such  month  falls,  and 
which  are  attributable  to  such  month  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  TreaaiuTr  or  his  delegate, 
under  sections  44A  and  6429  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  added  by  the  Tax 
Credits  and  Allowances  Act  of  1976);  and 

"(C)  the  total  amount  of  the  other  in- 
come of  such  fanuiy  for  such  month. 


'(d)    For  purposes  of  subsection   (b>(4i 
the   bonus  value  of  a  famUys  food  stamps' 
for  the  month  of  December  1977   (with  re 
spect  to  a  family  in  any  State)  is  the  amount 
by  which — 

"(1)  the  face  value  of  the  coupon  allot- 
ment made  to  such  family's  household  under 
the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964  for  such  month 
exceeds  ' 

"(2)  the  charge  which  such  fajnlly  paid 
for  such  coupon  allotment. 
The  total  face  value  of  food  stamps  and  the 
cost  thereof  for  the  month  of  December  1977 
shall  be  determined  In  accordance  with  rules 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
effect  in  such  month. 

■(e)  The  determinatlonn  iiece#<sar>'  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section  shall  be  made  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  during  the  calendHr  quarter 
beginning  Octol>er  1   1977 


"PEKIOD     or     StTPPtF  MENTATION 

"Sec.  403.  Supplementary  paymeutti  to  any 
family  under  an  agreement  entared  Into  pur- 
suant to  section  401(a)  shall  be  made  for  a 
period  of  24  months,  unless  such  family's 
entitlement  to  such  payments  terminates 
prior  to  the  end  of  such  period  by  reason  of 
changes  in  its  'ABLE  or  SSI  benefit  plus 
other  in  come'  (as  determined  under  section 
402(c))  or  other  changes  in  the  circum- 
stances creating  such  entitlement. 

"LLVrrATION  OF  FISCAl,  LIABIUTT  or  UTATtS  FOR 
SUPPLE  M  BNTATION 

"Sec.  404.  (a)  The  total  amount  of  the 
supplementary  payments  made  by  a  State 
pursuant  to  Its  agreement  entered  Into  under 
section  401  diu-ing  the  calendar  year  1978  or 
1979  exceeds  the  non-Federal  share  of  the 
expenditures  made  by  the  State  in  1977  as 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  chUdren.  the 
Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  State,  at  such 
time  or  times  and  in  such  manner  (in  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement)  as  may 
be  appropriate,  an  amount  equal  to  such 
excess. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  suljsection  (a),  the 
term  'non-Federal  share  of  the  expenditures 
made  by  the  State  In  1977  as  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children'  means  the  differ- 
ence between — 

" ( 1 )  the  total  expendltuies  made  In  the  4 
quarters  in  the  calendar  year  1977  under  the 
plan  of  such  State  approved  under  part  A  of 
this  title  as  then  Ui  effect  for  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children,  and 

"(2)  the  total  amount  determined  under 
section  403  (as  then  in  effect)  for  such  State 
with  respect  to  such  expend! ttires  in  such 
quarters. 

"(c>  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
purposes  of  this  section.". 

(b)  CoNroBMiNc  Amendments.— Part  D  of 
title  rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  re- 
designated as  part  B;  and  such  part  Is  fur- 
ther amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Section  463(c)  (3)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "(other  t^an  a  child  receiving  aid 
under  part  A  of  this  title) ". 

(2)  Section  454  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "with  respect  to  whom 
an  assignment  under  section  402(a)  (26)  of 
this  title  Is  effective  "  In  paragraph  (4)  (A) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "with  respect 
to  whose  family  allowances  are  payable  under 
subtitle  I  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "with  respect  to  whom 
such  assignment  is  effective"  in  paragraph 
(4)(B)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "with 
respect  to  whose  famUy  such  allowances  are 
payable"; 

(C)  by  strilUng  out  "with  respect  to  whom 
an  assignment  under  section  402(a)  (26)  is 
effective"  in  paragraph  (6)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "with  respect  to  whose  family 
allowances  are  payable  under  subtitle  1  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964";  and 
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(D)  by  striking  out  "ineligible  for  assist- 
ance under  the  State  plan  ajK>roved  under 
part  A"  in  paragtvph  (6)  Mid  insertUig  in 
Ueu  thereof  "Ineligible  for  such  aHowances". 

(3)  Section  466  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "The  support  rights 
assigned  to  the  State  under  section  402(a) 
(26)"  in  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Any  right  which  a  member  of  a 
family  with  respect  to  which  allowances  are 
payable  tmdw  subtitle  I  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  may  have  to  support 
from  any  other  person";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "assigned  to  a  State 
under  section  402(a)  (26)"  in  subsection  (b) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "constituting 
an  obligation  owed  to  a  State  under  sub- 
section (a)". 

(4)  Section  45S(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  support  rights  assigned  under  sec- 
tion 402(a)  (26)"  and  insoting  in  lieu 
thereof  "a  support  obligation  owed  under 
section  456(a)". 

(c)  Clbbical  Amendments. — Section  1106 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "part 
D"  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a), 
and  each  place  it  appears  in  the  last  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (b),  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  in  each  instance  "part  B". 
Sec.  202.  Benefits  Undeb  Sxtpplejiental 
Becokitt  Income  Program  for 
Ages,  Blind,  and  Disabled  In- 

DinSUALS    AND    THEIR    FAMILIES. 

(a)  The  heading  of  title  XVI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  "AND 
THEIR  FAMILIES"  after  "DISABLED". 

(b)  Section  1611(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"Definition  of  Eligible  Individual 
"(a)  Any  i«ed,  blind,  or  disabled  individ- 
ual whose  income  (other  than  income  ex- 
cluded pursuant  to  section  1612(b)),  to- 
gether with  the  income  (other  Uian  income 
so  excluded)  of  any  other  person  who  Is  a 
member  of  his  or  her  family  within  the 
meaning  of  section  1614(g),  is  at  a  rate  (for 
the  calendar  year  involved)  of  not  more 
than — 

"(1)  81,752  (or,  if  greater,  the  amount  de- 
termined under  section  1617) ,  plus 

"(2)  an  amount  equal  to  the  total  of  the 
annual  amounts  specified  in  section  9803(c) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  for  all 
other  persons  who  are  members  of  his  or  her 
famUy  within  the  meaning  of  section 
1614(g). 

shall  be  an  eligible  individual  for  purposes 
of  this  tlUe.". 

(c)  Sectlo.:  1611  (b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  fcdlows: 

"Amounts  of  Ben^ts 

"(b)  The  benefit  under  this  title  for  any 
eligible  individual  shaU  be  payable  (for  any 
calendar  year)  at  the  rate  of — 

"(1)  81,752  (or,  if  greater,  the  amount  de- 
termined under  section  1617) ,  plus 

"(2)  an  amount  equal  to  the  total  of  the 
annual  amounts  specified  in  section  9803(c) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  for  all 
persons  who  are  members  of  his  or  her  family 
within  the  meaning  of  section  1614(g), 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  Income,  not 
excluded  pursuant  to  section  1612(b),  of 
such  individual  and  all  other  persons  who 
are  members  of  hU  or  her  family  within  the 
meaning  of  section  1614(g) .". 

(d)  Section  1611(e)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  eligible  spouse" 
in  paragraphs  (1)(A),  (2),  and  (8)  (A);  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  (B)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(B)  In  determining  the  rate  at  which 
the  benefit  under  this  title  is  payable  to  an 
eligible  individual  for  a  month  in  any  case 
where  such  individual,  or  any  other  person 
who  is  a  member  of  his  or  her  family  within 
the  meaning  of  section  1614(g),  is,  through- 


out such  month.  In  a  hospital,  extended  care 
facility,  nursing  home,  or  intermediate  care 
f aclUty.  there  shall  be  substituted  for  ,  the 
amount  specified  with  respect  to  such  indi- 
vidual or  person  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of 
subsection  (b)  an  amount  equal  to  the  lesser 
of  8300  or  one-third  of  the  amount  so  spec- 
ified.". 

(e)(1)  SecUon  1611(f)  of  such  Act  U 
amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  a  member  of  a  fam- 
ily" after  "individual"  where  It  first  appears; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(and  no  person  shall 
be  considered  the  eligible  spouse  ot  an  in- 
dividual for  purposes  of  this  title  with  re- 
spect to  any  month  during  all  of  which 
such  person  is  outside  the  United  States)". 

(2)  Section  1611(g)  of  such  Act  is 
repealed. 

(3)  Section  1611(h)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  any  individual  and 
his  spouse  (as  the  case  may  be)"  in  the 
matter   preceding   paragraph    (1); 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  they"  In  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3); 

(C)  by  striking  out  "or  an  eligible  spouse" 
in  paragraph  (4);  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "or  they"  In  the  mat- 
ter foUovflng  paragraph  (4) . 

(f)  Section  1612(a)(2)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(and  his  eligible 
spouse,  if  any) "  in  (dause  (i) ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(and  spouse"  each 
place  it  appears  in  clause  (1);  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "or  his  eligible  spouse", 
"or  such  ^ouse",  and  "<x  spouse"  In  clause 
(U). 

(g)  Section  1612(a)  (2)  of  such  Act  Is 
further  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  subpara- 
graph (E); 

(2)  by  strildng  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (F)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(O)  the  excess  of  the  income  imputed 
from  capital  over  the  actual  Income  received 
from  such  capital,  as  determined  under  sec- 
tion 9804(c)  (2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964." 

(h)  Section  1612(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  strllslng  out  "(and  his  eligible 
spouse) "  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph 
(1)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(Including 
the  eligible  Individual  and  any  other  person 
who  is  a  member  of  his  or  her  family  within 
the  meaning  of  section  1614(g))"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "such  individual  (and 
such  spouse,  if  any)"  each  place  it  appears 
In  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "the  eligible  individual  and  each  such 
other  person"; 

(8)  by  striking  out  "such  individual  (or 
such  spouse)"  in  subparagraphs  (A),  (B), 
and  (C)  of  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  in  each  Instance  "the  eligible  In- 
dividual"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "(or  such  spouse)"  in 
paragraph  (5); 

(5)  by  striking  out  "(or  spouse)"  in  para- 
graph (8) ; 

(6)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (8)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(9)  any  credit  under  section  42  or  6428 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964;";  and 

(7)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (9)  and 
(10)  as  paragraphs  (10)  and  (11),  respec- 
tively. 

(1)  Section  1613  of  such  Act  is  repealed. 

(j)  (1)  Section  1614(a)  (1)  (A)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "is  blind  (as 
determined  under  paragraph  (2),  or  dis- 
abled" and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "or  has 
attained  18  years  of  age  and  is  blind  (as  de- 
termined under  paragraph  (2) )  or  disabled". 

(2)  Section  1614(a)  (3)  (A)  of  such  Act  Is 


amended  by  striking  out  "(or.  In  the  case 
oX  a  child  under  the  age  of  18,  if  he  suffers 
from  any  medically  determinable  physical 
or  mental  impairment  of  comparable  sever- 
ity". 

(k)  Section  1614(b)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"EUglble  Individual  and  Spouse 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  title,  if  two 
aged,  blind,  or  disabled  individuals  are  hus- 
band and  wife,  only  one  of  them  may  be 
an  'ellgiUe  individual'  within  the  meaning 
of  section  1611(a)." 

(1)  Section  1^14 (c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Definition  of  Child 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  terra 
•child"  (with  respect  to  any  eligible  indi- 
vidual) means  an  unmarried  individual  un- 
der the  age  of  18  who  is  a  dependent  of  such 
individual  within  the  meaning  of  section  152 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  and 
who  (1)  is  the  natiu-al  or  adopted  child  ol 
such  eligible  individual  or  his  ot  her  spouse 
and  is  living  in  the  home  of  such  eligible 
individual,  w  (2)  Is  in  the  care  of  such 
eligible  Individual  or  spouse.  For  purposes  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  a  child  (other  than 
a  nattiral  or  adopted  child)  is  in  the  care 
of  an  eligible  individual  (x  spouse  if  such 
child  is  living  in  the  home  of  such  an  eligible 
individual  and  his  or  her  natural  or  adoptive 
parents  are  not  Mving  In  the  same  house- 
hold.". 

(m)  Section  1614(f)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Income  of  Persons  Other  Than  Eligible 
Individuals 

"(f)  For  pui-poses  of  determining  eligibil- 
ity for  and  the  amount  of  benefits  tinder  this 
title  in  the  case  of  any  individual  whose 
household  includes  one  or  more  other  persons 
who  are  members  of  his  or  her  family  within 
the  meaning  of  subsection  (g),  the  income 
of  each  such  other  person  shall  be  included 
whether  or  not  available  to  such  Individual.", 
(n)  Section  1614  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"Family  Members 

"(g)  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  family 
of  an  eligible  individual  shall  consist  only 
of  such  Individual,  his  or  her  spouse  (if  any) , 
and  his  or  her  children  (as  defined  in  sub- 
section (c) ) ;  except  that  any  child  who  is 
placed  in  the  home  of  an  eligible  individual 
by  a  public  or  nonprofit  private  child-place- 
ment or  child-care  agency,  and  with  respect 
to  whom  foster  care  payments  are  made, 
shall  not  be  included  as  member  of  such 
individual's  family.". 

(0)  Section  1615(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  eligible  spouse". 

(p)  Section  1616(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "in  the  case  of  any  State' 
and  all  that  follows  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  a  period. 

(q)  Section  1617  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(a)(1)(A),  (a)(2)(A). 
(b)  (1),  (b)  (2)"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"(a)(1)  and  (b)(1)". 

(r)  Section  1631(a)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "eligible"  where  It  first 
appears; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(or  spouse)"  each 
place  it  apptears;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "or  eUglble  spouse", 
(s)      Section     1631(b)      of     such     Act     l.s 

amended — 

())  by  striking  out  "or  his  eligible  spouse 
(or  by  recovery  from  the  estate  of  either)  " 
m  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(or  his  estate)";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or  his  eligible  spouse' 
in  the  second  sentence. 

(t)(l)  Section  1631(c)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  eligible  spouse". 

(2)    Section    1631(e)(1)(B)    of  such    Act 
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\n  Kinended  bj  strtklug  out  "(or  eligible 
spouses) ". 

(u)   Section  1834  of  sucb  Act  Is  repealed. 

(V)  (1)  Section  211(»)  (1)  (A)  of  Public  L*w 
93-M  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "subsection 
(a)(1)(A)  and  (3)  (A),  and  subsection  (b) 
(1)  and  (2).  of  section  1611  of  such  Act," 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "subsections 
(a)(1)  and  (b)(1)  of  section  1611  of  sucb 
Act". 

(2)  Section  T1lTr  fniP)  nf  mhllr  TaTC 
9^-66  la  amended  by  striking  out  clause  (U). 

(3)  SecUon  211(a)  (3)  of  Public  Law  93-«6 
Is  repealed. 

(4)  Section  211(c)  (4)  of  Public  Law  9»-6« 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  Is  not  the  spouse  of  such  Individual 
or  of  any  other  qualified  Individual.". 

Sec.  303.  Scsvicm  roa  Famiuxs  and  Chil- 


U)  SecUon  2003ra)(2>(D)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"amounts  avaUable  under  section  1106"  and 
all  that  follows  down  through  "1603(a)(4) 
and  (6) "  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any 
amounts  otherwise  available  to  It". 

(b)  Section  2002(a)(4)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (A)  and 
Inserting  In  U«u  thereof  the  following: 

"(A)  who  are  members  of  families  receiv- 
ing allowances  for  basic  living  expenses  un- 
der subtitle  I  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964,  or"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  subpahtgraph  (B);  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (C) 
and  (D)  as  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C), 
respectively. 

(c)  Section  2002(a)  (5)  (A)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  with  respect  to  whom  allowances  for 
basic  living  expenses  under  subtitle  I  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  supplemental 
security  Income  benefits  under  title  XVI,  or 
State  supplementary  payments  (as  defined  In 
section  2007(1) )  are  being  paid.  or". 

(d)  Section  2002(a)  (8)  of  such  Act  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(e)  Section  2003(d)  (1)  (B)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  plan  of  the 
State  approved  under  part  A  of  title  IV,  the 
plan  of  the  State  developed  under  part  B  of 
that  title,"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there<^  "the 
program  of  allowances  for  basic  living  ex- 
penses under  subtitle  I  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954.". 

-^(f)  SecUon  203  of  such  Act  la  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  th* 
following  new  subsecUon: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  vf^j  develop  and  Im- 
pose such  additional  requirements  relaUng 
to  the  avallabUlty  and  furnishing  of  foster 
care,  child  welfare  services,  emergency  serv- 
ices, and  emergency  assistance  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  or  desirable  In  carrying  out 
the  objectives  of  this  tlUe;  and  each  State 
which  participates  In  the  programs  estab- 
lished by  this  title  shall  include  In  Its  plan 
described  In  subsection  (a)  (as  a  condition  of 
such  participation)  provisions  for  effectively 
satisfying  any  requirements  ao  imposed." 

"(g)  Section  2004(2)  (H)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  plan  of  the 
State  approved  under  part  A  of  title  IV,  the 
plan  of  the  State  developed  under  part  B  of 
that  tlUe,"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
program  of  allowances  for  basic  living  ex- 
penses under  subutle  I  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954,". 

(h)  Section  2007(1)  of  ^uch  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "means  any  cash  payment" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "means  (A)  any 
supplementary  payment  made  by  a  State 
under  part  A  ol  Utle  IV,  <v  (B)  any  cash  pay- 
ment". 

Sbc.  204.  Optional  3tat«  Scpplkmentation 
OP  SSI  Bknxptts. 
SeoUon  401(a)(3)   or  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1973  U  amended—^ 


(1)  by  Inserting  "(A)"  after  "(2)"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "(A)-,  -(B)",  "(1)". 
and  "(U)"  In  the  matter  foUowlng  the  In- 
troductory clause  and  InserUng  In  lieu  there- 
of "(1)".  "(H)".  "(I)-  and  "(H)-,  reapecUve- 
ly;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraphs: 

"(B)  If  an  Individual  receiving  supple- 
mentary payments  described  In  subparagraph 
_  (i)  has  a  BpOiise  who  Is  a  member  of  his  or 
her  family  within  the  meaning  of  section 
1614(g)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  but  U  not 
an  aged,  blind,  or  disabled  individual,  or 
there  are  one  or  more  children  who  are  mem- 
bers of  his  or  her  family  within  the  meaning 
of  such  section  1614(g),  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  (for  any  fiscal 
year  after  the  fiscal  year  1977)  with  respect 
to  any  portion  of  any  such  supplementary 
payment  in  excess  of  the  portion  of  such  pay- 
ment to  which  paragraph  (1)  would  apply 
under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  if 
title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  read  as 
It  did  Immediately  before  Its  amendment*  by 
section  302  of  the  Tax  Credit  and  Allowance 
Act  of  1976. 

Sec.  205.  SSI  Supplements  roa  Cebtain  Dis- 
ablxo  cmloken  included  in  able 
TTnits. 
(a)  In  any  case  where — 

(1)  a  child  under  the  age  of  18  received 
supplemental  security  Income  benefits  for 
each  month  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  calen- 
dar year  1977  on  the  basis  of  disability; 

(2)  such  child  Is  Included  within  a  quali- 
fied unit  for  purposes  of  the  allowance  pro- 
vided under  subtitle  I  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  allowance  for 
basic  living  expenses)  In  January  1978  In  any 
month  subsequent  to  December  1977  and 
prior  to  the  month  In  which  he  or  she  at- 
tains age  18;  and 

.^(3)  the  sum  of — 

(A)  the  allowance  paid  to  such  unit  for 
such  subsequent  month  under  such  sub- 
tlUe  I, 

(B)  the  tax  credits  allowed  such  unit  with 
respect  to  such  subsequent  month  under 
sections  44A  and  6429  of  such  Code,  and 

(C)  the  other  income  of  such  unit  for  such 
subsequent  month  (as  determined  under 
subsection   (b)(1)   of  this  section). 

Is  less  than  the  sum  of — 

(D)  the  supplemental  security  Income 
benefit  paid  to  such  child  in  December  1977, 

(B)  the  State  supplementary  payment 
(If  any)  made  to  such  child  under  section 
1616  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  December 
1977. 

(P)  an  amount  equal  to  80  percent  of  the 
bonus  value  of  food  stamps  (as  defined  In 
section  402(d)  of  the  Social  Security  Act), 
and 

(O)  the  other  Income  of  such  unit  foe 
December  1977  (aa  determined  under  sub- 
section (c) ), 

the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  shall  make  a  special  supplementary 
payt^nt  to  such  qualified  unit  for  such  sub- 
sequent month  In  an  amount  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  sums  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (3). 

(b)  Special  supplementary  payments  being 
made  to  any  qualified  unit  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  terminate  (If  they 
have  not  previously  terminated  because  of 
Increases  In  family  Income  or  other  changes 
In  the  circumstances  creating  entitlement  to 
such  i>ayments)  with  the  month  preceding 
the  month  In  which  the  child  (referred  to 
In  such  subsection)   attains  the  age  of  18. 

(c)  The  determinations  necessary  for  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a)  (3)  (O)  shaU  be  made 
and  published  by  the  Secretary  of  Hsalth. 
Education,  and  Welfare  during  the  calendar 
quarter  beginning  October  1.  1977. 


Sbc.  206.  Adoitional  Technical  and  Con- 
rouuNO  Amendments  and  Tram- 
smoifAL  PBonsioNs. 
The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  but  In  any 
event  not  later  than  January  1,  1977,  submit 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate a  draft  of  any  technical  and  conforming 
changes  In  the  Social  Security  Act  and  other 
laws  which  may  be  necessary  to  reflect  the 
changes  in  substantive  provisions  of  law 
made  by  this  title.  Including  any  special  pro- 
visions which  may  be  necessary  to  assure  an 
orderly  transition  from  existing  programs  to 
the  new  or  modified  programs  established 
by  this  tlUe. 

Sec.  207.  Eitectxvk  Dates. 

Except  as  specifically  otherwise  Indicated, 
this  tlUe  and  the  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  take  effect  January  1,  1978. 
TITLE    ni— MISCELLANEOUS    AND    GEN- 
ERAL PROVISIONS 
Src.  301.  Optionai.   State   Supplementation 
or  Able  TTNrrs  and  SSI  Families 
Not  Otheswisk  Covexxd. 

(•)  If— 

(1)  any  State  makes  cash  payments  on  a 
regular  basis,  as  assistance  based  on  need  In 
supplementation  of  allowances  under  sub- 
title I  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  allowance  for  basic  living  ex- 
penses) or  In  supplementation  of  benefits 
under  tlUe  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 


(A)  families  which  constitute  qualified 
units  for  purposes  of  the  allowance  under 
such  subtitle  I  but  which  are  not  eligible 
for  supplementation  under  Utle  IV  of  the 
Social  Sectirlty  Act  (as  amended  by  section 
201  of  this  Act),  or 

(B)  families  receiving  supplemental  .secu- 
rity Income  benefits  under  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  which  Include  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  1614(g)  of  such  Act) 
a  spouse  who  Is  not  an  aged,  blind,  or  dis- 
abled individual  or  one  or  more  children 
but  which  are  not  eligible  for  supplementa- 
tion under  such  title  rv,  and 

(2)  the  amount  of  such  cash  payment  to 
any  family  is  reduced  on  account  of  earned 
income  of  family  members,  or  (In  the  case  of 
payments  In  supplementation  of  allowances 
under  such  subtitle  I)  on  account  of  un- 
earned Income  of  family  members  (excluding 
income  from  soiurces  listed  In  section  9804(a) 
(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954), 
or  both,  at  a  rate  which  results  In  a  net  re- 
duction In  the  famUy's  allowance  under  such 
subtitle  I  or  Its  supplemental  seciirlty  In- 
come benefit,  plus  such  cash  payment.  In  an 
amount  exceeding  60  percent  of  the  amount 
of  any  such  earned  Income  plus  (In  the  case 
of  payments  In  supplementation  of  allow- 
ances under  such  subtlUe  I)  80  perecnt  of 
the  amount  of  any  such  unearned  Income, 
then  the  total  of  such  cash  payment  shall 
be  Included  aa  an  allowance  offset  under 
section  9804  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  or  counted  as  income  under  section 
1612  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  supple- 
mental security  Income  benefit  purposes. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  prescribe  such  regulations 
and  conduct  such  monitoring  and  periodic 
examination  of  state  supplementation  pro- 
grams, as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(a),  and  shall  from  time  to  time  report 
thereon  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
his  delegate. 

Sec.  302.  PROHisrriON  Against  Pedexal  As- 
sistance TO  Child-Cake  Facili- 
nsa   iMPoscTo   Income -Related 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  no  child-care  center  or  other  child-care 
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facility  which  Is  receiving  Federal  assistance 
in  any  form  shall  libpose  fees  (for  the  services 
It  provides)  which  are  related  tn  any  way  to 
the  Income  of  the  recipients  or  beneflclarlee 
of  Buoh  services  or  to  the  Income  of  any 
other  persons. 

Sec  303.  Amendments  and  Repeals  or  Ori  er 
Laws. 

(a)  (1)  The  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  Is 
repealed. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  no  funds  otherwise  available  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  food  distribution 
program  for  famUles  under  section  32  of 
Public  Law  74-320  or  section  416  of  the  Act 
of  October  31.  1949.  or  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  a  commodity  disUlbutlon  or 
domestic  food  assistance  program  under  any 
other  law,  shall  be  utUlzed  for  svich  purpose 
on  or  after  January  1, 1978. 

(b)  The  Act  of  November  2,  1921  (25  U.S.C. 
13) .  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  ',  subject  to  section  2" 
after  "education"  In  the  first  Item  following 
the  colon;  and 

(2)  by  adding  (kt  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  On  and  after  January  1.  1978, 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  shall  not  pro- 
vide any  aid  or  assistance  based  on  need  to 
any  Individual  or  family  except  as  required 
or  permitted  by  the  succeeding  provisions  of 
this  section. 

"(b)(1)  The  Bureau  shall  make  supple- 
mental payments  tor  periods  after  December 
1977,  In  amounts  determined  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsecUon,  to  IndlvidualB 
and  families  who  received  aid  or  assistance 
under  the  first  section  of  this  Act  for  each 
month  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  calendar 
year  1977,  and  whose  aUowance  for  basic 
living  expenses  under  subtlUe  I  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  or  supplemental 
security  Income  benefit  under  ttUe  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (as  provided  by  title 
I  or  n  of  the  Tax  Credits  and  AUowances  Act 
of  1976)  U  lower  in  amount  than  the  aid  or 
assistance  so  received  for  December  1977. 

"(2)  The  supplemental  payment  to  any  in- 
dividual or  family  for  any  month  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  In  an  amount  equal  to 
the  difference  (on  a  monthly  basis)  between 
the  aid  or  assistance  received  by  such  In- 
dividual or  family  under  the  first  section  of 
this  Act  for  December  1977  and  the  allowance 
for  basic  living  expenses  or  supplemental 
security  Income  benefit  to  which  such  Indi- 
vidual or  family  Is  enUtled  for  the  month  in- 
volved, and.  If  such  Individual  or  family  re- 
ceived food  stamps  vmAer  the  Vood  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  for  December  1977  shall  In  any 
event  Include  an  amount  equal  to  80  percent 
of  the  bonus  value  of  such  food  stamps. 

"(3)  As  used  In  paragraph  (2),  the  term 
lionus  value  of  food  stamps'  with  req>ect  to 
any  Individual  or  family  means  (A)  the  face 
value  of  the  coupon  allotment  which  was 
provided  to  such  Individual's  or  family's 
household  under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964  for  December  1977  reduced  by  (B)  the 
charge  which  such  household  paid  for  such 
allotment. 

"(c)  The  Bureau  may  make  supplemental 
payments  to  Indians  and  Indian  families 
who  are  not  included  within  subsection  (b) 
but  who  reside  In  States  which  make  pay- 
ments to  non -Indian  indivldxials  and  fam- 
ilies to  supplement  their  allowances  for  basic 
living  expenses  under  subtitle  I  of  t^e  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  or  their  sup- 
plemental security  Income  benefits  under 
title  XVZ  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  The 
amotint  of  any  supplemental  payment  to 
an  Indian  or  Indian  family  xmder  this  sub- 
section shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
supplemental  payment  which  the  State 
would  make  to  a  non-Indian  individual  ur 
family  in  the  same  situation. 


"(d)  The  Bureau  may  continue  (after 
1977)  to  provide  financial  assistance  based 
on  need  under  the  first  section  of  this  Act  to 
meet  emergency  situations  (as  determined 
by  the  Bureau),  but  no  such  assistance  shall 
be  provided  to  any  Individual  or  family  for 
more  than  three  months  during  any  calendar 
year.". 

(c)(1)  Section  2(b)  of  Public  Law  87-510 
(22  17.S.C.  2601(b))  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  (after  and  below  para- 
graph (6) )  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  no  financial  or  other  assistance 
shall  be  pi-ovided  under  this  subsecUon  to 
any  refugee  who  has  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence.". 

(2)  Section  2(b)  of  Public  Law  87-510  Is 
further  amended  by  Inserting  after  "neces- 
sary from  time  to  time"  In  the  matter  preced- 
ing paragraph  (1)   the  following:   "(subject 
to  the  last  sentence  of  this  subsection)". 
Sec.   304.   Garnishment   and   Similar   Pro- 
ceedings To  Meet  Court-Obdeeed 
Alimont,     Child-Support,     and 
Rent  Obligations 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  any  moneys  due  from  and  payable  by 
the  United  States  or  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality thereof  to  any  individual  (includ- 
ing remuneration  for  civilian  employment, 
military  pay,  allowances  for  basic  living  ex- 
penses, and  benefits,  aid,  and  assistance  of 
any  kind)  shall  be  subject,  in  like  manner 
as  if  the  United  States  were  a  private  per- 
son, to  garnishment,  attachment,  or  other 
legal  process  brought  for  the  enforcement 
against  such  Individual  of  hi-s  legal  obliga- 
tion (decreed  by  a  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction) to  provide  child  support  or  make 
alimony  payments  or  to  make  paj^ments  of 
rent  under  a  valid  lease  of  i-eal  property. 
Sec.  306.  Technical  and  Miscellaneous 
Provisions. 

(a)  Section  1101(a)(1)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curlQr  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "tiUes 
IV,  V,  VH,  XI,  and  XIV"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "title  XIV",  and  by  striking  out  the 
second  sentence. 

(b)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Act 
are  repealed: 

(1)  TiUes  I,  X,  xrv,  and  XVI  (relating  to 
State  plans  for  aid  or  assistance),  insoflar 
as  they  would  otherwise  be  applicable  un- 
d«r  section  303(b)  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1972. 

(2)  Section  705. 

(3)  Sections  1101(a)(8),  1108,  1109.  1111, 
1118,  and  1119. 

(c)(1)  Section  1115  of  such  Act  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(2)  (A)  If  any  State  has  any  experimental, 
pilot,  or  demonstration  project  (referred  to 
in  section  1115  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  — 

(I)  which  (prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
title  n  of  the  Tax  Credits  and  Allowances 
Act  of  1976)  has  been  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
(hereinafter  In  thli>  paragraph  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary"),  ror  a  period  which  ends  on 
or  after  such  date  as  being  a  project  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  authority  conferred  upon 
him  by  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  such  section 
1115  will  be  exercised,  and 

(II)  with  respect  to  the  costs  of  which 
Pedmral  financial  participation  would  (except 
tar  tiie  provisions  of  this  paragraph  or  sec- 
tion 11  of  Public  Law  93-233)  be  denied  or 
reduced  on  account  of  the  enactment  of 
paragraph  (l)  of  this  subsection, 

then,  for  any  period  (after  the  effective  date 
of  title  n  of  the  Tfix  Credits  and  Allowances 
Act  of  1976)  with  respect  to  which  such  proj- 
ect Is  approved  by  the  Secretary,  Federal 
financial  participaUon  in  the  costs  of  such 
p^Ject  shall  be  continued  in  like  manner 
•alf— 


<Ui)  such  title  n  had  not  been  enacted, 
and 

(iv)  such  State  continued  to  have  in  effect 
the  applicable  State  plan. 

( B)  With  respect  to  Individuals — 

(I)  who  are  participants  In  any  project  to 
which  the  provisions  of  subparagraph  (A) 
are  applicable,  and 

(II)  with  respect  to  whom  supplemental 
security  Income  benefits  are  (or  would,  except 
for  their  participation  in  such  project,  be) 
payable  under  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act, 

the  Secretary  niay  waive  such  requirements 
of  title  XVI  of  such  Act  (as  enacted  by  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1972)  to  such  extent  as  he  determines  to 
be  necessary  to  the  successful  operation  of 
such  project. 

(C)  In  the  case  of  any  State  which  has 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Secre- 
tary under  section  1616  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (or  which  is  deemed,  under  sec- 
tion 212(d)  of  Public  Law  9366,  to  have 
entered  into  such  an  agreement) ,  then,  of 
the  costs  of  any  project  of  such  State  with 
respect  to  which  there  is  (solely  by  reason  of 
the  provisions  of  subparagraph  (A) )  Federal 
financial  participation,  the  non-Federal  share 
thereof — 

(1)  shall  be  paid,  from  time  to  Ume,  to 
such  State  by  the  Secretary,  and 

(ii)  shall,  for  purposes  of  section  1616(d) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  section  401 
of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1972, 
be  treated  as  if  it  conftituted  supplementary 
payments  made  by  the  Secretary  on  behalf  of 
such  State  pursuant  to  such  agreement. 


By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 

S.  3001.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1934  and  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  an  exemption 
from  covei'age  under  the  social  security 
program,  through  a  tax  refund  proce- 
dure, for  employees  who  are  members  of 
religious  faitlis  which  oppose  participa- 
tion in  such  program,  and  to  provide  a 
similar  exemption  on  a  current  basis — 
pursuant  to  waiver  certificates  filed  in 
advance — ^for  employers  engaged  in 
farming  and  their  employees  in  cases 
where  both  are  members  of  such  faiths; 
and  to  make  the  existing  exemption  for 
self-employed  members  of  such  faiths 
available  to  certain  additional  indivi- 
duals. Referred  to  the  Cwnmittee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  provide 
an  exemption  from  the  social  security 
emplojrment  tax  on  wages  for  membei-s 
of  religious  groups  opposed  to  Insurance 
on  religious  grounds.  I  first  introduced 
this  legislation  in  the  Senate  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Social  Security 
Amedments  of  1970.  and  it  was  tidopted 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Ccmmittee  and 
passed  by  the  Senate.  It  was  dropped  in 
conference  with  the  House.  Since  then 
I  have  introduced  the  measure  twice,  as 
a  separate  bill  and  as  an  amendment  to 
KM.  1,  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1972.  To  date  this  provision  has  twice 
been  passed  by  this  body,  and  twice 
di'0M>ed  in  conference.  Nevertheless,  the 
issue  incorporated  in  this  bill  is  funda- 
mental and  I  will  continue  my  efforts  to 
see  it  enacted  into  law. 

I  cite  the  Amish  as  an  example  of 
people  who  desire  and  should  be  afforded 
this  social  security  exemption  due  to 
their  religious  objection  to  social 
security. 
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The  Internal  Revenue  Code  provides 
an  exemption  from  self -employment  tax. 
if  a  person  can  show  he  Is  a  member  of 
a  recognized  religious  sect  which  follows 
the  practice  of  making  provisions  for  Its 
dependent  members.  I  now  ask  that  this 
exemption  be  extended  from  self-em- 
ployment tax  to  those  who  work  for 
others  and  oppose,  for  religious  reasons, 
payment  of  social  security  employment 
tax  on  wages.  ^""^ 

As  part  of  their  religion,  the  Amlsh 
refuse  any  form  of  relief  or  what  they 
call  Government  handouts.  They  oppose 
all  forms  of  social  security,  including 
old-age  pensions.  Regarding  it  not  as  a 
tax  but  rather  as  a  policy  premiimi  In 
a  national  insurance  system,  the  Amish 
are  opposed  to  participation,  because  of 
their  conscientious  objection  to  all  forms 
of  insurance.  This  belief  is  embodied  in 
the  Dordrecht  confessions,  which  pre- 
dates our  Constitution.  Its  doctrine  of 
the  church  has  the  visible  communion  of 
the  sahits  may  be  taken  as  tlie  implicit 
ground  for  rejection  of  insuraijre"^  the 
sense  that  the  congregation  oT^God's 
people  are  expected  to  live  by  faith  and 
trust  In  providence.  Otherwise  it  counsels 
obedience  to  the  state,  which  is  why  the 
Amish  have  no  objection  to  the  payment 
of  general  taxes. 

Forcing  people  such  as  the  Amlsh  to 
pay  a  tax  which  is  a  form  of  Insurance, 
directly  opposed  by  the  tenets  of  their 
faith,  is  an  infringement  of  their 
religious  rights,  which  by  implication 
threatens  the  rights  of  all  religious 
groui>s.  no  matter  how  small. 

It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  understand 
why  we  have  not  been  ready  to  permit 
religious  groups  to  conscientiously  object 
to  economic  regulations  when  we  fully 
recognize  their  right  to  object  to  military 
service. 

I  feel  strMigly  that  this  Government 
must  not  ride  roughshod  over  the  reli- 
gious rights  of  a  minority.  Such  Is  the 
case  under  present  law.  In  1961,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  seized  three  horses 
belonging  to  an  Amish  farmer  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  sold  them  at  public  auction 
to  obtain  money  for  social  security  pay- 
m»fits  which  the  man  refused  to  make 
because  of  his  religious  convictions. 

At  that  time  I  began  my  effort  to  assist 
the  Amlsh  people  to  get  relief  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  social  security  program 
to  which  they  are  oi^Meed  on  religious 
grounds.  In  1961  aikl  again  In  1963, 1  in- 
troduced a  bill  in  the  House  which  would 
have  provided  an  exemption  from  par- 
ticipation In  the  Federal  old-age  cmd  sur- 
vivors insurance  program  for  those  whose 
religious  doctrines  forbid  participation  in 
such  a  progam. 

In  1964,  after  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, as  well  as  the  Justice  Department, 
rendered  legal  opinions  saying  that  the 
Old  Order  Amlsh  exemption  embodied 
in  •  social  security  amendment  met  all 
constitutional  requirements  and  was 
strictly  a  matter  of  legislative  policy,  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees  agreed  to 
accept  the  "Amlsh  amendment."  Unfor- 
tunately, this  bill  died  In  the  conference 
committee  because  of  the  dispute  over 
medicare.  It  did,  however,  lay  the 
groundwork  for  the  first  reUef  granted 
to  the  Amish. 


On  July  3CC  1965.  Congress  amended 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  allowing  a 
person  to  apply  for  exemption  from  self- 
employment  tax  if  he  is  a  member  of  a 
recognized  religious  sect  which  follows 
the  practice  of  making  reasonable  pro- 
vision for  its  dependent  members.  We 
must  now  take  this  one  step  further,  and 
provide  an  exemption  from  social  secu- 
rity taxes  on  wages. 

Specifically,  my  amendment  provides 
that  any  member  of  a  recognized  reli- 
gious sect  in  existence  since  at  least  1950, 
who  can  show  that  he  is  an  adherent  of 
established  teachings  which  cause  him 
to  be  con.scientiously  opposed  to  accept- 
ance of  social  security  benefits,  may  file 
an  application  to  be  entitled  to  a  credit 
or  refund  of  the  amount  of  the  tax. 

The  applicant  must  submit  evidence 
to  substantiate  his  membership  in  the 
sect  and  his  adherence  to  its  teachings, 
and  would  be  asked  to  show  that  it  has 
been  the  practice  of  the  sect  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  care  of  its  elderly  or  de- 
pendent members. 

In  addition,  the  employer  would  con- 
tinue to  pay  into  the  social  security  fund, 
thus  eliminating  any  chance  that  such 
an  amendment  would  make  one  employee 
more  desirable  than  another.  The  ob- 
jective here  obviously  is  not  to  make  one 
group  of  people  more  desirable  employees 
than  another,  but  instead  to  assist  those 
who  object  to  social  security  coverage  be- 
cause it  is  directly  wposed  to  basic  re- 
ligious tenets  of  their  faith.  SIikc  the 
employer  would  continue  to  pay  into  the 
social  security  fund,  the  exempted  em- 
ployee would  offer  no  financial  advan- 
tage over  the  nonexempted  «nployee. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill,  together  with  material 
regarding  the  beliefs  of  the  Amish  people 
on  social  security,  and  a  letter  I  received 
in  1964  from  the  Treasury  Department 
on  the  constitutional  issues  involved  In 
this  exemption  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
•niere  being  no  obJecUon,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3001 

A  blU  to  amend  the  internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  and  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
an  exemption  from  coverage  under  the  social 
secxu-lty  program,  through  a  tax  refund  pro- 
cedure, for  employees  who  are  members  of 
religious  faiths  which  oppose  participation 
In  su^  program,  and  to  provide  a  similar 
exemption  on  a  current  bcurls  (piu-suant  to 
waiver  certificates  filed  In  advence)  for  em- 
ployers engaged  la  farming  and  their  em- 
ployees In  caees  where  both  are  members  of 
such  faiths;  and  to  make  the  existing  exemp- 
tion for  self-employed  members  erf  such 
faiths  avaUable  to  certain  additional  Indi- 
viduals. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Jtepresentativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  astembUd.  That  (a)  (1) 
section  8413  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964  (relating  to  special  rules  applicable  to 
certain  employment  taxes)  la  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(e)  SprciAt.  Rxrtmos  or  Socul  Tax  to 
Membebs  of  CxaTACf  Rsucious  FArraa. 

"  ( 1 )  In  crmaAL. — An  employe  who  receives 
wages  with  req>ect  to  whlcli  thre  tax  Imposed 
by  section  3101  is  deducted  during  a  calendar 
year  for  which  an  authorisation  granted 
\mder  this  subsection  applies  shall  be  en- 
titled (subject  to  the  provisions  ot  section 
31(b) )  to  a  credit  or  refund  oC  the  amooDt 
of  tax  so  deducted. 

"(2)     AUTBOKIZATION     Foa     CItEOrr     OB     ax- 
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FTTHD. — Any  Individual  may  file  an  applica- 
tion (In  such  form  and  manner,  and  with 
such  official,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  racu- 
Utk>Ds  under  this  subseoUon)  for  an  author- 
ization for  credit  or  refund  of  the  tax  im- 
poeed  by  section  3101  If  he  la  a  member  of  a 
recognized  religious  sect  or  division  thereof 
described  In  section  140a(h)(l)  and  is  an 
adherent  of  established  tenets  or  teachings  of 
such  sect  or  division  described  In  such  sec- 
tion. Such  authorization  may  be  granted 
only  If — 

"(A)  the  iH>pIlcatlon  contains  or  Is  accom- 
palned  by  evidence  described  In  section  1402 
(h)  (1)  (A)  and  a  waiver  described  In  section 
1402  (h)(1)(B),  and 

"(B)  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  makes  the  findings  deecrlbed 
in  section  140a(h)(l)  (C),  (D).  and  (K). 
An  authorization  may  not  be  granted  to  any 
individual  if  any  benefit  or  other  payment 
referred  to  in  section  1402(h)  (1)  (B)  became 
payable  (or,  but  for  section  203  or  222(b) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  woiUd  have  be- 
come payable)  to  such  individual  at  or  before 
the  time  of  filing  of  such  waiver. 

"(3)    EfFXCTTTS  PKKIOD  of  AUTHOaiZATION. — 

An  authorization  granted  to  any  individual 
under  this  subsection  shaU  apply  with  re^>ect 
to  wages  paid  to  mich  Individual  during  the 
period — 

"(A)  commencing  with  the  first  day  of  the 
first  calendar  year  after  1975  throughout 
which  such  individual  meets  the  require- 
ments specified  In  paragraph  (2)  and  In 
which  such  individual  files  application  for 
such  authorization  (except  that  if  such  ap- 
plication is  filed  on  or  before  the  date  pre- 
scribed by  law  Including  any  extension 
thereof,  for  filing  an  Income  tax  return  for 
such  Individual's  taxable  year,  such  applica- 
tion may  be  treated  as  having  been  filed  In 
the  calendar  year  In  which  such  Uxable  year 
begins  I ,  and 

'•(B)  ending  with  the  last  day  of  the  cal- 
endar year  preceding  the  first  calendar  year 
in  which  (1)  such  individual  ceases  to  meet 
the  requlremenU  of  the  first  sentence  of 
paragraph  (2),  or  (11)  the  sect  or  division 
thereof  of  which  such  individual  Is  a  member 
Is  found  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  have  ceMed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  subparagraph  (B)  of  para- 

'•(4)    AppuCATIOir  BT  rmiTCIAKIKS  OR  STTSVI- 

voBs.— If  an  individual  who  has  received 
wages  with  respect  to  which  the  tax  imposed 
by  secuon  3101  has  been  deducted  during  a 
calendar  year  dies  without  having  fUed  an 
application  under  paragraph  (2)  an  appUca- 
tlon  may  be  filed  with  respect  to  such  Indi- 
vidual by  a  fiduciary  acting  for  such  Indi- 
vidual's estate  or  by  such  individual's  survi- 
vor (within  the  meaning  of  sectlea  20B(c)  (1) 
(C)  of  the  Social  Security  Act) .- 

(2)  The  heading  of  section  6413(c)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  specUl  refunds)  is  amended 
by  inserting  "cm  Social  SecTJarrr  Tax  Baszd 
ON  MtTLTiPL*  Employment"  after  "Barmrns" 

(3)  Section  31(b)(1)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  credit  for  specUl  refunds  of  social 
security  tax)  to  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  6413(c) "  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "secUon  6413  (c)  or  (e)". 

(b)  Sections  201(g)  (2)  and  1817(f)(1)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  6413(c)-  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "sections  6413  (c)  and  (e) ". 

S«c.  2.  (a)  SubchJ^rter  O  or  csbapter  21  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  ot  19M  (general 
provisions  under  Federal  Insurance  Contri- 
butions Act)  la  amended  by  redesignating 
section  3126  as  section  3127,  and  by  inserttng 
after  section  312S  the  following  new  sectloii: 
"SEC.   3126.   Kxncmoir  fob  ncpLOTzas  en- 

OACCO  IN  FAElCOra,  AND  THXni  nCPLOTXES. 
WRBtK  BOTK  AKX  MEMBEBS  OF  BZLICIOX7S 
'AtTHS    OPPOSE   TO    PAKTIOIPATIOIf    IW   PBO- 
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*(a)    Iw  OnnauL.— Notwithstanding  any 
Other  provlaton  ot  tibia  chapter  (and  under 


regulations  prescrtl>ed  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion), in  any  case  where — 

"(1)  an  employer  Is  carrying  on  a  trade  or 
business  in  which,  if  it  were  carried  on  ex- 
clusively by  employees,  the  major  portion  of 
the  services  would  oonstltute  agrlc\ilturai 
labor  as  defined  In  section  3121  (g). 

"(2)  such  employer  Is  a  menxber  of  a  recog- 
nized reUglous  sect  or  division  thereof 
described  in  section  1402(h)  (1)  and  aa  ad- 
herent of  established  tenets  or  teachings  of 
such  sect  or  division  as  described  In  such 
section,  and  has  filed  and  had  approved 
under  subsection  (b)  an  application  (in  such 
form  and  manner,  and  with  such  official,  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  such  regulations)  for 
an  exemption  from  the  taxes  imposed  by 
section  3111,  and 

"(3)  at  least  one  of  the  employees  of  such 
employer  performing  agrlcultiural  labor  as 
defined  In  section  3121(g)  is  also  a  member 
of  such  a  religious  sect  or  division  and  an 
adherent  of  its  established  tenets  or  teach- 
ings, and  has  filed  and  had  approved  under 
subsection  <b)  a  similar  application  for  an 
exemption  from  the  taxes  imposed  by  section 
3101. 

such  wnployer  shall  be  exempt  from  the  taxes 
imposed  by  section  3111  with  respect  to 
wages  paid  to  any  of  his  employees  described 
in  paragraph  (3)  for  agricvdtural  labor  as 
defined  In  section  3121(g),  and  each  such 
employee  shall  be  exempt  from  the  taxes 
Imposed  by  section  3101  with  respect  to  such 
wages  paid  to  him  by  such  employer. 

"(b)  Appboval  or  Application. — ^An  appli- 
cation for  exemption  filed  by  an  employer 
under  subsection  (a)  (2)  or  by  an  employee 
imder  subsection  (a)  (3)  shall  be  approved 
only  If— 

"(1)  such  application  contains  or  Is  accom- 
panied by  the  evidence  described  la  section 
U02(h)  (1)  (A)  and  a  waiver  described  In 
section  1402(h)(1)(B). 

"(2)  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  makes  the  findings  (with  respect 
to  such  sect  or  division)  described  In  section 
1402(h)(1)    (C),  (D),  and   (E),  and 

"(3)  no  benefit  or  other  payment  referred 
to  In  section  1402(h)  (1)  (B)  became  payable 
(or.  but  for  section  203  or  222(b)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  would  have  become  pay- 
able) to  the  Individual  filing  the  applica- 
tion at  or  before  the  time  of  such  filing. 

"(C)    EliXC'llVE   PEBtOD   OF  EXEMPTION. ^An 

exemption  granted  under  this  sectltm  to  any 
employer  with  respect  to  wages  paid  to  any 
of  his  employees,  or  granted  to  any  such  em- 
ployee, shall  s^ply  with  respect  to  wages 
paid  by  such  employer  during  the  period — 
"(1)  commencing  with  the  first  day  of 
the  first  calendar  quarter,  after  the  quarter 
In  which  such  application  is  filed,  through- 
out which  such  employer  or  employee  meets 
the  ^pUcable  requirements  specified  In  sub- 
sectlona  (a)  and  (b),  and 

"(2)  ending  with  the  last  day  of  the  calen- 
dar quarter  preceding  the  first  calendar  quar- 
ter thereafter  in  which  (A)  such  employer 
or  the  employee  Involved  ceases  to  meet  the 
applicable  requirements  of  subsection  (a), 
or  (B)  the  sect  or  division  thereof  of  which 
such  employer  or  employee  is  a  member  la 
found  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  have  ceased  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection   (b)(2)." 

(b)   The  table  of  sections  for  such  sub- 
chapter Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  Item 
relating  to  section  3126  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  Items: 
"Sec.  3126.  Exemptions    for   employers    en- 
gaged   In   farming,    and    their 
«mp\ojte&,    where    both    are 
mraiben  of  retlgiotu  faiths  op- 
posed to  participation  in  pro- 
gram. 
Sec    3127.  ShOTt  title.". 


Sec.  3.  Section  202  (v)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(v)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  title,  in  the  case  of  any  individual 
who  files  a  waiver  piu^uant  to  section  6413 
(e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  and 
is  granted  an  authorization  for  credit  or  re- 
fund thereunder  or  who  files  an  application 
under  section  3126(a)  (3)  of  such  Code  and 
is  granted  an  exemption  from  the  tax  on 
employees  thereunder,  no  benefits  or  other 
payments  shall  be  payable  under  this  title 
to  him,  no  pavments  shall  be  made  on  his 
behalf  under  part  A  of  title  XVIII.  and  no 
benefits  or  other  payments  under  this  title 
shall  be  payable  on  the  basis  of  his  wages 
and  self -employment  Income  to  any  other 
person,  after  the  fllUig  of  such  waiver  or  ap- 
plication; except  that  if  thereafter  such  In- 
dividual's authorization  imder  such  section 
6413(e)  of  such  Code  or  exemption  imder 
such  section  3126(a)  (3)  of  such  Code  ceases 
to  be  effective,  such  waiver  or  application 
shall  cease  to  be  applicable  in  the  case  of 
benefits  and  other  payments  under  this  title 
and  part  A  of  title  XVin  to  the  extent  based 
on  his  wages  beginning  with  the  first  day  of 
the  calendar  year  or  calendar  quarter  for 
which  authorization  or  exemption  ceases  to 
apply  and  on  his  self-employment  Income 
for  and  after  his  taxable  year  which  begins  In 
or  with  the  beginning  of  s\ich  calendar  year 
or  calendar  quarter." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  1402(h)  (1)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to  ex- 
emption from  self-employment  coverage  for 
members  of  certain  religious  faiths)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "private  or". 

(b)(1)  Section  1402(h)(2)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  time  for  filing  application)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Time  fob  filing  application. — Ft* 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  an  application 
must  be  filed — 

"(A)  on  or  before  the  time  prescribed  for 
filing  the  retura  (Including  any  extension 
thereof)  for  the  first  taxable  year  for  which 
the  applicant  has  self-employment  Income 
(determined  without  regard  to  this  subsec- 
tion and  subsection  (c)  (6) ) ,  or 

"(B)  on  or  before  the  time  prescribed  for 
filing  the  return  (Including  any  extension 
thereof)  for  the  first  taxable  year  ending 
after  the  amendment  of  this  paragraph  in 
1976. 

whichever  Is  later,  except  that  an  applica- 
tion filed  after  the  time  specified  In  subpara- 
graph (A)  or  (B)  (whichever  Is  applicable) 
but  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  the  third 
calendar  month  following  the  calendar 
month  la  which  the  taxpayer  is  first  notified 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  that  a  timely 
application  for  an  exemption  from  the  tax 
Imposed  by  this  chapter  has  not  been  filed 
by  him  shall  be  deemed  to  be  filed  timely." 

(2)  Section  1402(h)  (3)  of  such  Code  (re- 
latlii(j  to  period  for  which  exemption  is  effec- 
tive) Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (B)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon;  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after 
and  below  subparagraph  (B) )  the  following: 
"and  except  that  no  refund  or  credit  of  any 
amount  of  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  shall 
be  due  or  payable  by  reason  of  any  such 
exemptton." 

Sec.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  wages  paid  la  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  1976.  The  amendments  made 
by  section  2  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  wages  paid  In  calendar  quarters  be- 
ginning after  June  1976.  The  amendments 
made  by  section  3  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  benefits  paid  for  (and  Items  and 
services  furnished   In)    months  after  June 


1976.  The  amendments  made  by  sectioa  4  ot 
this  Act  shall  apply  with  re^>ect  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Back<soi7N0  or  the  Fboobak 
The  following  background  Information  In- 
dicates the  basic  nature  of  the  soclsa  se- 
curity program,  the  general  character  of 
religious  objections  to  participation  la  social 
security,  and  the  present  situation  of  the 
Old  Order  Amlsh  In  relation  to  social  secu- 
rity. 

COMPtTLSORY    NATCKE    OF    SOCIAL    SECtTRITT 

The  social  security  program  Is  designed  to 
provide  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  In- 
surance protection  for  American  families, 
regardless  of  family  size.  Income,  or  other 
factors.  Under  this  program  workers  (and 
their  employers)  and  the  self-employed  con- 
tribute while  working  so  that  the  contributor 
and  his  family  may  have  a  continuing  in- 
come when  earnings  cease  or  are  greatly  re- 
duced because  of  retirement  in  old-age,  long- 
term  disability,  or  death.  About  9  out  of  10 
working  people  and  their  families  are  covered 
under  the  program. 

Social  security  can  carry  out  Its  purpose 
only  under  conditions  of  compulsory  cover- 
age. Compulsory  coverage  assures  that  there 
will  be  a  given  distribution  of  what  might 
be  called  poor  risks — ^those  who  will  get  con- 
siderably more  than  they  pay  la — and  good 
risks.  Under  a  voltmtary  program,  there 
would  be  an  unduly  high  proporUon  of  poor 
risks.  Many  people  could  predict  with  rea- 
sonable certainty  whether  or  not  they  would 
get  a  large  return  on  their  contributions  and 
those  choosing  coverage  would  generally  be 
the  ones  who  could  expect  to  receive  benefits 
bargains.  This  would  Increase  the  cost  of 
the  program  for  all  who  participate.  Those 
given  a  choice  as  to  coverage  would  have 
an  unfair  advantage  over  those  workers  and 
employers  whose  coverage  would  continue  to 
be  on  a  compulsory  basis  and  who  would 
have  to  help  bear  the  Increased  cost  arising 
from  the  Individual  voluntary  coverage. 
Moreover,  under  individual  volimtary  cov- 
erage, many  who  need  social  security  pro- 
tection most  would  not  participate.  Many 
low  Income  workers  would  choose  not  to  pay 
the  coatributions  because  of  the  press  of 
day-to-day  financial  problems,  although  In 
the  long  run  social  security  protection  would 
be  especially  valuable  to  such  workers  and 
their  families. 

Individual  voluntary  coverage  Is  now  pro- 
vided under  social  sectirtty  only  la  respect 
to  services  performed  In  the  exercise  of  the 
ministry  (Including  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  a  Christian  Science  practitioner). 
The  exclusion  from  coverage  of  such  services 
(where  coverage  Is  not  elected)  Is  not  a 
personal  exclusion  but  an  occupational  ex- 
clusion. "Ilius.  a  minister  who  engages  la  any 
en^loyment  or  self -employment  other  than 
the  exercise  of  the  ministry — whether  or  not 
he  elects  coverage  of  his  ministerial  serr- 
ices — Is  covered  on  the  same  basis  aa  all 
other  persons.  Once  a  minister  elects  cover- 
age of  his  services  In  the  ministry,  the  elec- 
tion is  Irrevocable  aad  oace  the  time  for 
election  pctsses,  a  minister  who  has  not 
elected  coverage  may  no  longer  do  so. 

BELIGIOTTS  OBJECTIONS  TO  COVERAGE  TTNOEK 
SOCIAL   SEC'UBITX 

Representatives  of  those  divisions  of  the 
Amlsh  Mennonltes  generally  classed  as  Old 
Order  Amlsh  (with  some  19.000  adult  mem- 
bers) have  objected  to  social  security  taxes 
on  groimds  that  social  security  Is  a  form  of 
Insurance,  and  that  their  participation  la  aa 
insurance  program  would  show  mistrust  la 
the  provldeace  and  care  of  Ood  to  meet  fu- 
ture needs.  This  basis  for  objection  Is  shared 
by  the  Old  Order  Mennonltes  (about  5,000 
members) ,  by  at  least  some  of  the  followers 
of  Father  Divine   (some  300,000  members). 
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and  by  an  unknown  number  of  small  sects, 
such  as  the  Hutterltes  (a  Mennonlte  group 
with  2,300  members,  who  practice  commvmal 
living)  and  the  division  of  the  Plymouth 
Brethren  known  as  Excluslves. 

Another  religious  basis  for  opposing  par- 
ticipation In  social  security  is  adherence  to  a 
principle  of  separatism— the  belief  that  one's 
sect   or  group   should    keep   apart   from   all 
other  persons.  The  Old  Order  Amlsh.  for  ex- 
ample, place  great  importance  on  the  scrip- 
tural   admonition:    'Be    ye    not    unequally 
yoked  together  with  unbelievers;    for  what 
fellowship  hath  righteousness  with  unrlght- 
eoxisness?  and  what  communion  hath  light 
with  darkness?  "  Separatism  Is  also  a  cardi- 
nal principle  of  some  groups  which  have  not 
Indicated   their  attitudes  toward  social  se- 
ciirlty;  for  example,  the  Black  Muslim.-?,  per- 
haps the  prime  exponents  of  separatism,  and 
Jehovah's  Witnesses,  with  287.000  members 
In  the  United  States,  all  of  whom  are  held  by 
the  sect  to  be  ministers.  There  would  seem 
to  be  considerable  doubt  that  participation 
in  social  security  is  compatible  with  the  be- 
lief of  Jehovah's  Witnesses  that  the  end  of 
the  world  Is  close  at  hand— 1984.  at  latest — 
and  objections  to  social  security  have  been 
received  from  Individual  members  from  time 
to  time. 

Each  of  the  above-mentioned  groups  has 
come  into  conflict  with  Federal  or  State  law 
on  questions  other  than  social  security.  All 
oppose  compulsory  military  service,  and  there 
have  been  various  other  conflicts  with  State 
or  local  laws,  such  as  the  refusal  of  the  Old 
Order  Amlsh  to  permit  their  children  to  at- 
tend school  beyond  the  8th  grade,  and  the 
refusal  of  Jehovah's  Witnesses  and  the 
Black  Muslims  to  salute  the  flag. 

The  Christian  Science  Church  opposed  pro- 
vision of  disability  benefits  under  social  se- 
curity on  religious  grounds. 

Amlsh   who  do   not   belong   to  old  order 
groups — e.g.,   a   category   known   as  Beachy 
Amlsh — have  adopted  relatively  modern  ways 
of  living,  and  are  apparently  not  oppoeed  to 
social  security.  There  continue  to  be  cleav- 
ages In  which  Old  Order  Amlsh  communities, 
or   segments   of   communities,    split   off   to 
adopt    more    modem    ways    of   living.    One- 
third  or  more  of  the  offspring  of  Old  Order 
Amlsh  parents  do  not  continue  In  the  sect. 
As  in  virtually  any  group  there  are  marginal 
members,  some  of  whom  eventually  become 
separated  from  the  sect.  The  Amlsh  strive 
continually  to  maintain  their  communities 
against    worldy    temptations;     an    effective 
means  of  maintaining  has  been  their  stand 
against  high  school  education  and  their  doc- 
trine of  shunning,'  with  its  grave  economic 
implications  for  individuals  who  are  so  111 
equipped  to  prosper  outside  the  community. 
The   Old   Order   Amlsh   relate   practically 
every  detail   of  their  way  of  living  to  re- 
ligious beliefs,  which  in  turn  are  based  on  lit- 
eral interpretation  of  scriptural  texta.  The 
Old  Order  Amlsh  attempt  to  pursue  a  life 
.similar  In  Its  course  to  that  of  the  German 
peasants  of  perhaps  the  17th  or  18th  century. 
The  farm  way  of  life  is  Justified  on  religious 
grounds  because  being  "in  the  country"  sep- 
arates   the   group   from   more    worldly,    less 
firm    followers    of   Scripture.    Consideration 
has  been  given  to  the  use  of  nonmechanlzed 
farming  methods  as  one  way  of  differentiat- 
ing (In  proposed  legislation)  the  Old  Order 
Amlsh  from  other  religious  objectors  to  so- 
cial security.  But  even  among  the  Old  Order 
Amlsh  there  have  been  various  concessions 
to  the  changing  times.  For  example,  though 
a  tractor  may  not  be  used  in  the  field.  It  la 
permissible  to  use  a  tractor  to  furnish  belt 
power.  The  Old  Order  Amlsh  farmer  U  gen- 
erally aUowed  to  have  one-  «■  two-cylinder 
gasoline  motors  for  his  farm  operations.  The 


Old  Order  Amlsh  make  a  significant  distinc- 
tion between  owning  and  merely  using  mod- 
ern convrnlences.  For  example.  In  some  com- 
munities it  Is  permissible  to  have  electric 
current  and  appliances  In  a  mortgaged  home 
but  not  after  the  mortgage  is  paid  off.  A  sig- 
nificant distinction  is  aliio  made  between 
members  of  the  sect  and  those  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Amlsh  community  but  not  mem- 
bers of  the  sect — for  example.  Amlsh  young- 
sters, who  do  not  become  members  of  the 
Old  Order  Amlsh  until  they  are  baptized 
(which  usually  occurs  In  their  later  teens). 
A  case  has  been  described  in  which  a  young 
man  deferred  baptism  for  a  period  of  time  so 
as  to  enable  continued  ownership  of  an  auto- 
mobile and  a  tractor,  with  which  he  not  only 
provides  transportation  for  his  numerous 
family  and  neighbors  but  also  works  his 
father's  large  farm  and  many  of  his  neigh- 
bors'.' 
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HISTORY    or    THE    PROBLEM 

The  problem  of  the  Old  Order  Amlsh  with 
social  security  dates  mainly  from  1965  when 
coverage    of    self-employed    farm    operators 
began,   (However,  some  members  of  the  sect 
who  take  employment   in   town  have  been 
covered  as  far  back  as  1937.)   Although  the 
law   does   not   require   that   social   security 
benefits  muat   be  accepted,   the  Old  Order 
Amlsh  bishops  assert  that  required  payment 
of  social  security  taxes  obliges  their  members 
to    participate    In    the   social    seciulty   pro- 
Rram — an  insurance  ppogram— and  thus  to 
act     contrary     to     their    religious     beliefs. 
Though  the  social  security  tax  provisions  are 
not  included  with  the  benefit  provisions  In 
the  Social  Security  Act,  but  are  part  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  the  bishops  seem  to 
look  upon  the  social  security  taxes  as  In  the 
nature  of  a  personal  premhun  paid  for  in- 
surance. The  bUhops  believe  that  their  mem- 
bers should  pay  other  tjTses  of  taxes,  piu'su- 
ant  to  the  scriptural  admonition  to  "render 
unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's."  In 
general,  the  creed  of  the  sect  (also  held  by 
some  other  groups)   dictates  that  members 
should  obey   civil   laws  except   where   they 
"mlUtate  against  the  law.   will,  and   com- 
mandments of  God."  ' 

The  rellg.ous  objection  to  the  Insurance 
principle  Is  not  clear  cut.  For  example,  the 
Older  Order  Amlsh  make  systematic  arrange- 
ments for  protection  against  property  loss 
from  fire,   storm,   and  other  causes,   under 
which,  after  a  loss  occurs,  members  contrib- 
ute labor  and  make  a  monetary  contribution 
related  to  their  art  worth.  One  such  group 
arrangement.  l^^^;naa  the  Amlsh  Mutual 
Fire  Insurancr  AasoBlHterKof  Atglen,  Pa.,  was 
organized  by  i^he  Older  Ord>Y<,  Amlsh  of  Lan- 
caster County  tn  1875  and  wasyicensed  as  an 
insurance  company  in  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania. The  Old  Order  Amlsh  do  not  con- 
sider thla  type  of  arrangement  to  be  insur- 
ance because  there  la  no  advance  funding. 
LlabUity  Insurance  Is  apparently  not  con- 
sidered to  be  contrary  to  their  religious  be- 
"*'»—»  conclusion  based  on  the  view  that 
liability  insurance  prr>vl<<es  indenmlty  not 
to  the  Insured  but  to  the  party  suffering 
damages.  It  seems  clear,  however,  that  the 
Old  Order  Amlsh  are  strongly  opposed  to 
life  insurance  even  though  the  survivors,  not 
the  insured,  are  protected  under  lt.« 


'"Amlsh  Society,"  by  John  A.  Hostetler. 
p   144. 


'"Our  Amlsh  Neighbors,"  by  William  L 
Schrelber,  p.  77. 

'"The  Dordrecht  Confession  (1632)."  In 
reference  to  civil  government,  this  confes- 
sion also  directs  believers  "faithfully  to  pay 
it  custom,  tax,  and  tribute."  One  article  of 
the  confession  forbids  defense  by  force. 

*The  first  reference  to  insurance  in  basic 
documents  related  to  Amlsh  religious  back- 
ground a{^>ears  In  "Cbristlan  Pundamen- 
tate,"  adopted  by  the  Ifennonlte  General 
Oonference  in  1921,  which  sUtes  that  "Ufe 


The  19,000  Old  Order  Amlsh  MennoiUtes 
live  In  about  270  communities  in  19  SUtes 
The  communities  are  known  as  church  dis- 
tricts; however,  there  are  no  meeting  houses 
and  a'orship  is  conducted  in  private  homes 
Each  community  is  headed  bv  a  bishop 
There  is  no  hierachy  above  the  bUhops  and 
no  formal  organization  among  the  various 
communities.  Thus  each  bishop  is  able  to 
interpret  doctrine  Independently  of  views 
held  in  other  conmiunltles. 

There  Is  uo  question,  of  course,  as  to  the 
sincerity  of  the  assertion  of  the  Old  Order 
Amlsh   bishops   that  participation  in  social 
security  is  contrary  to  their  religious  beliefs 
and  a  number  of  the  Amlsh  farmers  cftiry 
out  this  objection  to  the  point  of  open  re- 
fusal to  pay  social  security  taxes  and  active 
reslsUnce  to  the  execution  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  liens  on  xbtW  bank  account  to  sat- 
isfy unpaid  taxes.  During  many  discussions 
with  representatives  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  the  bUhops  have  consistent- 
ly refused  to  comlder  any  compromise  solu- 
tion  short  of  exclusion  from  social  security 
coverage.  On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of 
mdlvldual  members  of  the  sect  have  claimed 
old-age  insurance  beneflte  under  social  .se- 
curity when  they  became  eligible  for  such 
benefits.   It  appears   that  at  least  some  of 
the  Old  Order  Amlsh— parUcularly,  vounger 
members— are  undergoing  a  change  in  atU- 
tude  toward  socUl  security  and  are  coming 
to  regard  it  as  a  good  thing.  This  is  quite 
consistent  with  their  increasing  acceptance 
of  various  Innovations  of  the  20th  century. 
As  noted,  the  problem  of  those  Old  Order 
Amlsh  who  actively  resist  social  security  cov- 
erage is  related  mainly  (though  not  entirely) 
to  the  social  security  self-employment  tax 
The  enforcement  problem  was  thrust  on  the 
national  scene  when  one  Amlshman   Valen- 
tine Y.  Bylei-.  of  New  Wilmington.  Pa.,  who 
had   no   bank   account,   could   not   be   per- 
suaded to  pay  his  tax  for  the  years  1956  59 
In  the  spring  of  1961  the  Government  seized 
three  of  his  elx  plow  horses,  sold  them  at 
public    auction,    and    applied    the    proceeds 
against  hU  outstanding  liabUlty.  After  con- 
sulUtlon  with  an  attorney  who  had  become 
interested  in  civil  llberUes  cases,  Mr    Byler 
brought  suit  on  the  grounds  of  infringement 
of  the  freedom  of  religion  guaranteed  under 
the  first  amendment. 

Given  assurance  that  the  constitutionality 
of  the  tax  would  be  tested  In  court  and  that 
the  statute  of  limitations  on  coliectlon  of 
taxes  would  be  waived  by  the  Amlsh,  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  agreed 
in  October  1961.  to  suspend  aU  forceful  col- 
lection of  tax  until  the  Issue  was  resolved  In 
court.  On  January  21,  1963.  the  suit  was  dis- 
missed with  prejudice  on  motion  of  the 
plaintiffs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byler.  (This  action 
was  apparently  based  on  religious  objections 
to  participating  in  litigation,  and  was  taken 
without  consultation  with  the  pUIntlff's  at- 
torney. )  As  an  alternative  course  Old  Order 
Amlsh  bishops  appealed  to  the  Congress  and 
bUls  were  Introduced  during  the  87th  Con- 
gress to  exempt  them  ft-om  the  tax  The 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  pointed  out 
objections  to  these  bills  on  administrative 
and  precedent  grounds.   During  consldera- 

Insurance  is  lncon.slstent  with  filial  trust  In 
the  providence  and  care  of  our  heavenly 
Father."  A  more  recent  commentary.  In  "The 
Mennonlte  Encyplopedla."  explains:  "This 
refers  to  commercial  life  Insurance  only.  The 
(Mennonlte)  brotherhood  has  a  growing 
awareness  of  its  obligation  to  make  sys- 
tematic pro\'islon  for  the  economic  needs  of 
its  members  Including  financial  assistance 
for  the  wldowa  aod  orphans  In  event  of  seri- 
ous Incapacity  or  death." 
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tion  by  the  87th  Congress  of  H.R.  10606,  the 
Public  Welfare  Amendments  of  1962,  one  of 
these  bills  (8.  2301)  was  adopted  as  a  Sen- 
ate amendment  but  was  dropped  In  confer- 
ence. 

Although  the  suit  to  test  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  self -employment  tax  as  it  applies 
to  the  Old  Order  Amlsh  was  never  tried,  the 
moratorium  on  the  collection  of  tax  has  not 
been  terminated  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  According  to  the  most  recent  report 
of  the  Service,  there  are  eome  1.500  delin- 
quent Amlsh  accounts,  the  delinquen- 
cies ranging  for  the  most  part  for  periods 
from  1  to  3  years  and  Involving  nearly  $250,- 
000  In  tax  liabilities. 

The  moratorium  was  intended  as  a  tem- 
porary measiure.  Since  tax  liabilities  are  not 
satisfied  but  only  postponed  by  this  mora- 
torium, it  cannot  be  extended  for  too  long 
a  period  of  time.  The  6-year  period  of  limi- 
tation on  collection  of  tax  will  expire  this 
year  in  some  cases.  Some  Old  Order  Amlsh 
hare  already  indicated  that  they  wotild  not 
sign  waivers  to  extend  the  collection  period. 
The  Government,  therefore,  in  these  cases 
soon  will  be  forced  to  take  action  for  the 
collection  of  taxes  due  from  these  Individuals 
or  else  allow  Its  coUactlon  rights  to  lapse. 

Treasuby  Depaktment, 
Washington,  Atigvst  12, 1964. 
Hon.  Richard  S.  Schweikeii, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  M*.  Schweiker:  I  am  enclosing  here- 
with the  opinion  of  Mr.  Berlin,  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Treasury  Department,  relat- 
ing to  the  constitutionality  of  optional  ex- 
emption of  members  of  a  certain  religious 
faith  from  the  social  security  self-employ- 
ment tax  or  optional  recovery  of  the  tax  paid. 
Sincerely  yours, 

StANLET  S.  StmBEY, 

Assistant  Secretary. 


l^ 


The  Oenesai.  Counsel 

OF  THE  TteASUKY, 

Washington,  D.C,  August  6, 1964. 
CoxsTiTUTioNALrrT  or  Optional  ExEWtmoN 
or  Members  of  a  Certazn  Religiottb  Faith 
Fbom  the  Social  Securitt  Self-Emplot- 
MXNT  Tax  or  Optional  Recovery  of  the 
Tax  Paid 

Legislation  has  been  proposed  In  the  pres- 
ent and  the  previous  Congress  to  provide 
optional  exemption  from  the  social  security 
self-employment  tax  for  "a  member  or  ad- 
herent of  a  recognized  religious  faith  whose 
established  tenets  or  teachings  are  such  that 
he  cannot  in  good  con-sclence  without  vio- 
lating his  faith  accept  the  benefits  of  insur- 
ance," upon  a  finding  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  that  his  ap- 
plication for  exemption  was  made  in  good 
faith  and  that  the  members  of  such  religious 
faith  make  adequate  provision  Iot  elderly 
members  to  prevent  their  becoming  public 
wards.^  Senators  Clark  and  Scott,  among 
the  chief  proponents  of  this  legislation,  have 
explained  that  the  faith  In  question  is  that 
of  those  Amlsh  Mennonltes  who  are  known 
as  the  plain  people  or  Old  Order  Amlsh  who 
live  In  relative  Independence  and  Isolation 
In  rural  communities  and  adhere  strictly  to 
many  literal  biblical  injunctions.  Including 
reliance  on  divine  providence  for  their  care. 
The  consistency  and  sincerity  of  the  sect  is 
attested  to  by  the  refusal  of  most  of  their 
members  to  accept  social  security  benefits 
or  pay  the  self -employment  tax. 

In  consideration  of  these  bills  in  Con- 
gress, the  question  was  raised  as  to  whether 
the  proposed  exemption  would  be  constitu- 
tional and  the  views  of  the  Treasury  Depart - 


»S.  294,  SSth  Con|..  H.R.  10606,  87th  Cong., 
among  others. 


ment  were  requested.  This  opinion  Is  In 
response  to  that  request.  Since  then,  addi- 
tional legislative  proposals.  Including  an  al- 
ternative proposal  of  relief  for  the  Amlsh  In 
the  form  of  tax  recovery  in  place  of  tax  ex- 
emptl(Hi,  have  been  discussed  In  a  Joint  state- 
ment by  the  Treas\iry  Department  and  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, entitled  "Request  of  the  Old  Order- 
Amlsh  for  Exemption  from  the  Social 
Security  Self-Employment  Tax,"  which  was 
transmitted  to  interested  Members  of  Con- 
gress by  a  Joint  letter  dated  July  20,  1964.  In 
connection  with  the  earlier  request,  it  is  also 
appropriate  to  consider  the  constiutlonality 
of  these  proposals  as  well  as  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  various  limitations  included, 
or  suggested  for  Inclusion  in  the  definition 
of  the  faith  whose  members  or  adherents 
would  be  eligible  for  exemption.  The  Joint 
statement  referred  to  above  reviews  the  re- 
ligious tenets  and  modes  of  life  of  these 
Amlsh  and  provides  an  extended  analysis  of 
the  social  security  system  and  the  possible 
effects  of  an  exemption.  I  will  not,  therefore, 
in  this  opinion  cover  any  of  this  factual 
material.  A  copy  of  this  Joint  statement  is 
attached  hereto. 

CONCLtJSION  ON  tax  EXEMPTION  AND  TAX 
RECOVERY 

My  conclusion,  based  upon  a  review  of  the 
principles  of  constitutional  law,  is  that  there 
Is  no  valid  constitutional  objection  to  the 
proposed  exemption  and  that  the  question 
of  exemption  is  one  of  public  policy  for  Con- 
gress to  determine.  After  discussion  of  the 
grounds  for  this  conclusion  I  will  review  in 
the  latter  part  of  this  opinion  the  constitu- 
tionality of  various  proposed  additional  lim- 
itations upon  the  exemption. 

This  conclusion  concerning  tax  exemption 
comprehends  any  provision  by  Coneress  for 
tax  recovery,  since  tax  exemption  ta  the  most 
complete  relief  that  could  be  given.  In  the 
subsequent  discussion,  therefore,  the  con- 
stitutional conclusions  vrith  respect  to  the 
requirements  of  uniformity,  of  the  first 
amendment,  and  of  due  process  should  be 
read  as  also  extending  to  a  provision  for  tax 
recovery. 

Congress  and  the  States  have  provided  for 
the  recovery  of  taxes  In  various  situations 
where  for  reason  of  public  policy  the  legis- 
lature has  determined  this  to  be  appropriate. 
I  have  found  no  constitutional  chsOlenge  of 
these  provisions.  For  example,  26  UJ3.C.  6420 
provides  for  reftmd  of  the  gasoline  taxes  paid 
for  gasoline  used  for  farming  purposes.  A 
similar  provision  In  the  Virginia  Code,  sec- 
tion 67-715  (Supp.  1964),  Includes  refunds 
for  gasoline  used  for  public  or  nonsectarlan 
school  buses.  Title  26  US.C.  6418  provides 
for  refund  of  the  Federal  tax  on  sugar  man- 
ufactured In  the  United  States  to  those  who 
use  such  stigar  as  livestock  feed  or  in  the  dis- 
tillation of  alcohol. 

If  members  of  the  designated  religious 
faith  were  permitted  to  choose  to  recover  In 
monthly  Installments  the  amoimt,  and  only 
the  amount,  of  the  social  security  taxes  they 
have  paid,  they  would  be  under  a  limitation 
which  operated  to  their  disadvantage  as 
compared  with  other  social  security  tax- 
payers to  whom  an  indefinite  amount  of  so- 
cial security  recovery  wotUd  be  available  In 
the  form  of  Insurance.  Consequently,  It 
would  seem  that  no  other  social  security  tax- 
payer would  be  in  a  position  to  claim  that 
the  tax  recovery  allowed  to  the  Amlsh  In  any 
way  discriminated  against  him  or  added  to 
his  tax  bturden. 

1.  The  requirement  of  uniformity:  The 
Constitution  provides  In  article  I,  section  8, 
clause  1:  "The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties.  Imposts,  and 
excise,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for 
the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of 
the  United  States;  but  aU  duties.  Imposts 
and  excise  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States;  •  •  •."  This  canon  of  uni- 
formity has  been  long  established  to  be  a 


requirement  of  geographical  uniformity  only. 
Knowlton  v.  Moore,  178  U.S.  41  (1900);  Bush- 
dber  v.  Union  F.,  Co.,  240  UB.  1  (1916); 
Fernandez  v.  Wetner,  326  U.S.  340  (194S).  In- 
sofar as  uniformity  may  be  required  as  an 
element  of  resiaonableness  under  the  due 
process  clause,  the  problems  are  dealt  with 
In  my  dlsctission  of  the  application  of  that 
clause. 

2.  The  first  amendment:  The  proposed  ex- 
emption, if  allowed,  would  represent  a  deter- 
mination by  Congress  that  an  accommoda- 
tion of  the  self -employment  tax  law  to  pre- 
vent offense  to  reUglous  scruples  against 
Insurance  would  not  be  contrary  to  public 
policy.  The  first  amendment  provides  that 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  •  •  *."  The  question 
Is  whether  an  exemption  from  the  social  se- 
curity tax  would  be  constitutional  as  an  ac- 
commodation or  mitigation  of  a  general  re- 
quirement in  order  to  permit  the  free  exer- 
cise of  a  religion  or  whehter  it  would  be  an 
"aid"  to  the  specified  religion  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  religions  and  therefore  be  an 
tmconstitutional  establishment  of  religion. 

It  Is  my  conclusion  that  the  proposed  ex- 
emption would  In  all  probability  be  held 
to  be  a  valid  accommodation  of  the  general 
law  to  permit  religious  liberty  under  the 
free  exercise  clause.  The  subsidiary  question 
whether  the  definition  of  the  persons  ex- 
empted may  be  a  reasonable  classification 
under  the  due  process  clause  Is  discussed  In 
a  subsequent  part  of  this  opinion.  I  base  my 
conclusion  on  the  following  decisions  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  courts,  particularly  the  Su- 
preme Court,  which  Interpret  the  first 
amendment  to  permit  accommodations  to  re- 
ligious beliefs.  This  discussion  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  analysts  of  those  cases  which 
hold  that  certain  government  action  Is  a  vio- 
lation of  the  establishment  clause.  In  order 
to  make  clear  that  this  exemption  would  not 
be  an  establishment  of  religion. 

The  classic  example  of  the  application  of 
the  free  exercise  clause  is  the  series  of  cases 
which  have  upheld  congressional  exemption 
of  conscientious  objectors  from  military  serv- 
ice. The  validity  of  this  exemption  was  first 
established  by  the  Selective  Draft  Law 
Cases,  245  U.S.  366  (1919)  upholding  the  ex- 
emption In  the  draft  law  of  members  of 
religious  sects  "whose  tenets  prohibited  the 
moral  right  to  engage  In  war."  The  Solicitor 
General  had  argued  (p.  374)  that  this  ex- 
emption did  not  establish  such  religions  but 
simply  aided  their  free  eaxerclse.  The  court 
considered  that  the  Congressional  authority 
to  provide  such  exemption  was  so  obvious 
that  it  need  not  argue  the  point  (p.  389- 
390). 

The  present  Universal  MUltary  Training 
and  Service  Act  enacted  June  24,  1948,  c. 
625,  62  Stat.  604,  as  amended,  in  section 
6(J),  60  U.S.C.  App.  458(J),  exempts  from 
combatant  training  and  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  a  person  "who  by  reason  of  religious 
training  and  belief.  Is  conscientiously  op- 
posed to  participation  In  war  In  any  form." 
This  exemption  continues  to  be  recognized 
as  constitutional  under  the  free  exercise 
clause,  Clark  v.  United  States.  236  F.  2d  13 
(9th  Clr.  1966),  cert,  denied,  352  XJJ3.  882 
409  (2d  Clr.  1963),  cert,  granted,  32  L.W.  3385 
May  6,  1964.  Certiorari  was  granted  In  the 
Jakobson  case  and  In  two  other  conscientious 
objector  cases,'  apparently  in  order  to  rec- 


«  United  States  v.  Seeger,  326  P.  2d  846  (2d 
Clr.  1964) ,  and  the  Jakol>son  case,  compared 
vlth  J»efcr  v.  United  States,  324  F.  2d-173 
(9th  Clr.  1963).  The  Peter  case  followed 
Etcheverry  v.  United  States,  320  F.  2d  873 
(9th  Clr.  1963)  on  which  certiorari  was  de- 
nied, 875  U.S.  320  (1963).  The  influence  of 
the  2d  circuit  against  the  definition  Is  shown 
In  J»fac3f«rroy  ▼.  United  States,  330  F.  2d 
928  (9th  Clr.  1964) . 
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oncUe  the  conflict  between  the  second  and 
ninth  circuits  m  to  whether  the  statutory 
definition  of  "religious  training  and  belief" 
as  being  a  'belief  In  a  relation  to  a  Supreme 
Being"  may  constitutionally  be  applied  to 
exclude  a  consclenUous  objector  whose  belief 
Is  based  on  humanistic  principles.  This 
conflict  Is  one  essentially  concerned  with 
reasonable  classification  of  an  exemption 
under  the  due  process  clause,  discussed  be- 
low. It  does  not  concern  the  constitutional 
right  of  Congress  to  exempt  conscientious 
objectors  under  the  free  exercise  clause. 

In  the  Jakobson  case  the  second  circuit 
faced  the  problem  whether  "making  exemp- 
tion from  mUlUry  service  turn  on  religious 
training  and  belief  as  stated  In  .section  6(J) 
aids   religions,   and   more   particularly   reli- 
gions based  on  a  belief  in  the  existence  of 
Ood"  (p.  414)  and  thereby  conflicts  with  the 
holding  in  Torcaao  v.  Watkins.  367  U.S.  488 
(1961).  There  it  was  determined  that  Mary- 
iMid  could  not  require  an  oath  afllrming  a 
belief  In  Ood  as  a  prerequisite  to  becomlnir  a 
noUry    public.    The    Jakobson    court    con- 
eluded     that     "the     important     distinction 
seems  to  us  to  be  that,  in  contrast  to  Mary- 
land s  notary  public  oath.  Congress  enacted 
this  statute.  In  mitigation  of  what  we  as- 
c^^-'^f'^.**!!  constitutionally  permissible 
course  of  denying  exemptions  to  all  objec- 
tow.  for  the  very  purpose  of  protecting  "the 

I^us  beliefs  were  incompatible  with  mill. 
^,.?T  '^^  ''?>»<'»»  Congress  had  the  right  to 
require"  (pp.  414-416).  Hi"",  mj 

1848  military  training  act  was  speclflcally  in- 

^n^I?  V  "  '^"*'"  ^«'^<*>  *>'  the  immigration 
!?^  Naturalization  Act  of  June  27.  1952  c 
477.  60  SUt.  163,  258,  8  U.S.C.  1448  a)    Th^ 

the  Supreme  Court  in  Girouard  v.   United 

nitural.Ii?.''-^,-  ''  <'**«>  "»""«  **»»»  "he 
^«r^^**'°''  '*''  ''-•**»  °ot  ^'  »nd  should 
not  be.  Interpreted  to  exclude  an  alien  who 
would  not  promise  to  bear  arms  l^causTo? 

^^^ri^'  H.**^*".^  principles  enunciated 
In   early  dissents   by  Justices   Hughes  and 

^v"^'  ?,!*'•  "^'  "^^KKle  Of  relllious  Ub- 
erty  has  through  the  centuries  bein  an  Itf- 

s?«e^*t*h^r.""^^  "*•  demands  of  the 
yJ^L^       '  conscience  of  the  individual" 

(p.  08). 

r-iT^*  general  exemption  from  Uxatlon  of 
religious  groups,  activities  and  property  U, 
another  example  of  the  exercUe  by  le^u- 
I«™,?/  **"*  constitutional  authority  to  make 
exemptions  to  aid  In  the  free  exerclM  of 
reugion.  which  continues  to  b^  up^eM 
against  contentions  that  the  exem;,tlon  op^ 

flt^f  n  f"**'*''*^  "^'  ""8*°'«  this  bene- 
flted.'  Under  this  exemption  a  unique  rell- 
glous  doctrine  may  make  an  activity  of  one 
religious  group  exempt  as  having  a  religious 

o^^^  ^^u^  ''**"'**  "^^  ^  ««"Pt  When 
.^T^  ^  ^^  **"*"  K~"P«  not  holding  to 
the  doctrine.'  The  exemption  from  taxation 
of  religious  activities  and  occupations  I5  in- 
cwporated  Into  the  Social  Security  Act  Itself 
which  provides  optional  exemptions  for  min- 
isters. Christian  Science  practitioners,  em- 
ployees of  religious  organizations  and  mem- 
bers of  religious  orders  (26  U.SC  1402  rc> 
and  (e)  and  3121(b)  (8)). 
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'Swallow  v.  United  States.  326  F  2d  97 
(10th  cir.  1963);  General  Finance  Corn,  v 
Archetto  (R.I.  1961)  176  A.  2d  73,  appeal  dls- 
missed,  369  U.S.  423  (1962);  Fellowship  of 
Humanity  v.  County  of  Alameda,  316  P  2d 
394  (Cal.  Dlst.  Ct.  App.  1967);  Lundberg  v. 
Courtfy  of  Alameda,  298  P.2d  1  (Cal.  1956) 
appeal  dismissed,  sub.  nom.,  HeUey  v.  County 
of  Alameda,  352  U.S.  921   (1966). 

•"0<riden   BiUe   Church   Association,"   41 
T.C.  719  (1964),  (Nonacq.  May  19,  1964), 


A  further  Illustration  of  the  principle  that 
a  legislature  may  accomn.odate  particular 
religious  beliefs  without  violating  the  flrst 
amendment  Is  the  case  of  Zorach  v.  Clauaon 
343  U.S.  306  (1952) .  Here  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  New  York  Legislature  did  not 
violate  the  establishment  clause  by  authoriz- 
ing public  schools  to  release  children  1  hour 
early  every  week  for  religious  Instruction  off 
the  school  grounds.  It  said : 

"When  the  State  encourages  religious  In- 
struction or  cooperates  with  religious  au- 
thorities by  adjusting  the  .schedule  of  public 
events  to  sectarian  needs,  it  follows  the  best 
of  our  traditions.  For  It  then  respects  the 
religious  nature  of  our  people  and  accom- 
modates the  public  service  to  their  spiritual 
needs"  <pp.  313-314). 

The  distinction  between  Zorach  and  Mc- 
Collum  V.  Board  of  Education,  333  U.S.  203 
(1948)  well  Ulustrates  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  flrst  amendment  clauses  for 
In  McCoUum  the  released  time  plan  was  held 
unconstitutional  as  an  establishment  of  re- 
ligion as  classrooms  and  the  force  of  the 
school  were  used  In  that  plan. 

The  most  Important  case,  for  our  purposes, 
Is    the   recent    Supreme    Court   decUlon    iri 
Sherbert  v.   Verner,  374  U.8.  398   (1963).  In 
this  cas*  the  Court  required  South  Carolina 
to    accommodate    the    requirements    of    its 
unemployment  compensation  law  to  the  re- 
ligious scruples  of  an  adherent  of  a  particu- 
lar   sect,    the    Seventh-day    Adventlsts.    In 
three  separate  opinions  the  members  of  the 
Court   balanced    the   demands   of   the   free 
exercise  clause  against  the  prohiblUons  of 
the  establishment  clause.  The  opinion  and 
the  concurring  opinion  determined  that  the 
denial  of  unemployment  benefits  to  a  person 
unavailable  for  suitable  work  on  Saturday 
because,  being  an  AdventUt  she  could  not 
for  religious  beliefs  work  on  Saturday,  was 
a  restriction  on  the  free  exercise  of  her  re- 
ligion and,  therefore,  unconstitutional    The 
dissenting  opinion  contended  that  the  ac- 
commodation of  Adventists  was  a  quesUon 
of  policy  tor  the  legislature  and  that  while 
the  legislature  could  constltutlonaUy  exempt 
the   Adventist   from   the   requirements   for 
eligibility  placed  upon  all  other  persons  the 
legislature  was  not  required  to  do  so   Con- 
sequently, the  full  Court  apparently  would 
agree  that  Congress  could  constitutionally 
make  an   exception   from    the   general    re- 
q\ilrements  of  taxation  and  compulsory  In- 
surance of  persons  who  because  of  rellgioxis 
scruples  are  unwilling  to  accept  social  se- 
curlty  insurance.  It  Is  solely  the  constltu- 
tlonal  ability  of  Congress  to  make  this  ex- 
emption to  which  this  opinion  Is  addressed 
-nie  reasoning  m  the  Sherbert  case  needs 
to  be  examined  as  it  bears  upon  the  power 
of  Congress  in  this  area.  The  principle  of 
accommodation  of  a  general  law  to  a  par- 
ticular religious  scruple  Is  the  same  in  this 
sltuat  on  ae   in  Sherbert  though   the  facts 
differ  in  that  In  the  Sherbert  case  the  accom- 
modation was  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  Adventist  to  receive  welfare  benefits  and 
m  the  Amlsh  situation  the  accommodation 
would  be  for  the  purpose  of  exempting  the 
Aml^  from  benefite  as  well  as  from  taxation 
for  these  benefits. 

First,  the  Court  says  that  whUe  "the  con- 
sequences  of  such  a  disqualification  to  re- 
ligious principles  and  practices  may  be  oiUy 
»n  indirect  result  of  welfare  legislation"  and 
that  no  crimhial  sanctions  compel  work  on 
Saturday,  the  indirect  discrimination  Is 
nevertheless  a  burden  on  the  free  exercise  of 
the  Adventisfs  religion.  It  requires  her  to 
abandon  her  rellgioua  precept  or  forgo  a  wel- 
fare benefit  generaUy  available  (pp.  403, 
404)  In  the  social  security  situation  the 
employment  tax  Is  supported  by  clvU  and 
crhnlnal  sanctions  of  assessed  penalties  and 
fine,  imprisonment  and  forfeiture,  so  that 
the  JuBtiflcation  for  congressional  relief  is 
even  clearer. 


Second,  the  court  points  out  that  while 
the  SUte  may  not  discriminate  invidiously 
between  religions  the  accommodations  re- 
quired to  be  allowed  to  the  Adventist  would 
not  be  discriminatory,  but  rather  would  re- 
move a  discrimination  based  upon  her  reli- 
gion, since  the  law  does  not  disqualify  ner- 
sons  who  do  not  work  on  Sundays  (at  406) 
An  exemption  for  those  sects  which  cannot 

^K?^.  .''**"*''**""  "^^^Pt  the  insurance  for 
which  they  are  taxed  would  not  be  an  in- 
vidious discrimination  against  other  reli- 
gions which  have  no  such  scruple  nnd  whose 
members  are  therefore  able  to  accept  the 
insurance  for  which  they  are  taxed 

Third,  the  court  pointed  out  that  the 
adm  nlstratlve  problems  concerned  and  the 
possibility  of  spurious  claims  do  not  Justify 

?ar407^*°"  °"  *''"  "^  "'^'=*  ''  •■^'i'o" 

..  ^*?^.*''*  '^^"'■t  concludes  (at  409)  that 
Its  holding  does  not  foster  the  •establlsS. 
^!^  .  o  *''*  Seventh-day  Adventist  rell- 
f™.?,  South  Carolina  for  the  extension  of 
unemployment  benefits  to  Adventists  is  not 
like  the  involvement  of  religions  with  secu- 
lar   institutioas    which    the    establishment 

ivf  n  i  L1'"i''*'"*  ^oicna/ilp  v.  Schempp, 
SherSLf;«m  <'^""'  ''^'  ^®«3).  In  fact  the 
f^^^l  'V,"°^  reversed  the  State  court  rul- 
t?^n  «f*t»,*  ?!!f'"'''*  '°'  *•*•  reUgious  obliga- 
tutfonl,  h/''^?""*  ''°"'''  ^  »n  unconfti- 
Th^r^r.  '»»f/^l«atlon    in    her    favor.    See 

TaT'/fl  nU"""'  '*'  ^^  '*'• '''  ^=  "^ 

In  the  Schempp  and  Its  companion  case 

ooZZ  ^;„^"'-^'^«'  -««=»<»«»  With  the  s^e 
opinion,   the   court   found   that   the   States 

sT;1,"^*'"'^«   «»«»°°   1°    their   puhUc 

reSutlo^^  ^''''''■'"^  ='•'''  '•"«"«8  •^'»  the 
recitation  of  prayers  therein.  These  deci- 
sions are  developments  of  the  prior  terms 
opinion  in  Engle  v.  Vitale,  370  U.S.  421  nM2) 
in  th?  *\','.  '""^  «q"»rement  of  redtilfon 
nr«vl  P"*'"''  ^^^'^^^  *»'  *  state-authored 
prajer  was  a  violation  of  the  establishment 

pS/?ts''"^°^*''**'  ''''  GovenunlSfrom 
si^iSft  .  .  ^ZZ-  j"""*'-  «»«»  financial 
^u^^  .o,  ^^^'^'^  »  particular  religious 

belief  ,p.  431).  In  the  Schempp  case  the 
court   develops   the   idea   that   G^vermnem 

the  6-to-4  decision  in  Everaon  v.  Board  of 

fn  thf  ^'  ^^J"^-  '  <'»*'>•  In  It.  context 
m  the  several  Establishment  cases  this  term 
^^  f*"  inability  of  the  State  to  u«»  ™ 
powers  to  require  religious  ooservances  or  to 
use  public  funds  for  the  support  of  re'lriou! 
institutions.  None  of   the  hidings   aPDUes 
the  establUhment  clause  to  forbid  the  S- 
Hnn   J"  exemption  from  Government  coer- 
rX™fa'  '^'\^"  **="*'°   t°  accommodate 
cSu2  Th^'.'i?*'   'J^''''"   "^^   ^'*«   *"rcise 
thV^y.1^    '****'■  "^""^  ^  predicated,  savs 
whlc^  f3.^°"'*'  °"  Go'^rnment  cordon 
ujs.  at  223.  The  distinction  between  th^s*. 
t^e^'Z'''  ""^  **'  ''^'"'^^  h^  peLlS 
with  5fe  lS.rt!f  ^''^  **  ***"'^^  consistently 
In  ^m  ^ifl^^  ''^  °^  ^'  ««nie  day. 
h.^Hi!-     ;  ^^^-   *"  exemption   removes   a 
handicap  to  the  free  exercise  of  a  particular 
«llg  on  placed  upon  it  by  force  of^^rn- 
ment;  it  is  not  a  requli-ement  by  the  Govern- 
S  T'  ^''  P^t'ticular  religion  iSTr^- 

The  meaning  of  the  Sherbert  case  is  made 
I'n'Thl*?^*''^*  *"  ""  application  by  the  ^urt 
n933?  H.«  ^T-  '"  •■*  •^«''*o«.  375  U.S.  14 
khZlL,  »  *^*  •'^"^  "^  the  light  of 
t„r^r  ""•  K'^^"  ^'^"^  the  Judgi^nt  of 
the  Minnesota  Supreme  Court  in  In  re  Jeni- 
son  266  Minn.  96,  120  N.W.  2d  515  (1963  . 
The  MinnesoU  court  had  held  a  person 
selected  for  Jury  duty  in  contempt  of  court 
for  refusing  to  serve  on  the  Jury  because  of 
a   religious   belief   based   upon   the   biblical 
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injunction  against  Judging  other  persons. 
The  Minnesota  court  had  reMonefl  that  Jxuy 
duty,  being  a  primary  OvCby  of  aU  dtlMiis. 
was  superior  to  »  religious  belltf  deemed 
bv  the  court  contrary  to  public  order,  citing 
Reynolda  v.  United  StaUt,  98  Tr.S.  146  (1878) 
which  held  that  Congress  could  prohibit 
polygamy  as  a  violation  of  the  social  order. 

Since  the  Supreme  Court  has  now  held  tJiat 
Oovntiment  must  accommodate  even  the 
highest  duties  of  citlEens  to  sincere  religious 
scruples,  It  Is  probable  that  It  would  hold 
that  Congress  may  accommodate  the  religious 
scruple  against  Insurance  by  allowing  for 
such  a  scruple  an  optional  exemption,  or  a 
lesser  form  of  reltef,  from  social  secxirlty 
taxation  and  benefits. 

3.  The  due  process  clause:  Under  the  due 
process  clause  of  tlw  fifth  amendment  tax 
statutes  must  provide  reasonable  classifica- 
tions of  the  subJecU  taxed  or  r^:ulated  and 
reasonable  exemptions,  if  exemptlcms  are 
provided.  But,  as  has  been  fljmly  established 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  particularly  In  cases 
upholding  the  various  exemptions  provided 
in  the  Social  Security  Act  and  SUte  unem- 
ployment compensation  acts  (Carm,ichael  v. 
Southern  Coal  Co.,  301  U.S.  496  (1987); 
Stewart  Machine  Company  v.  Davis,  301  U.S. 
643  (1937);  HelveriTig  v.  Davis.  301  UJ3.  619 
(1937)),  the  outer  bounds  of  what  Is  a  rea- 
sonable tax  or  exemption  classification  allow 
a  wider  play  of  legislative  judgment  than 
many  other  areas  of  the  law  where  the  "rea- 
sonable" standard  is  applied.  In  these  cases 
the  court  assured  legislatures  that  they  bad 
the  widest  powers  of  selection  and  dassiflca* 
tlon  in  taxing  some  at  one  rate,  others  at 
another  and  exempting  others  altogether, 
where  distinctions  were  based  upon  "con- 
siderations of  policy  and  practical  conven- 
ience." 

Claims  of  dlscrlintnat<x7  treatment  tmder 
social  seciirity  continue  to  be  rejected  as  not 
"patently  arbitrary."  Flemming  v.  Nestor, 
363  V.S.  803,  811  (1*60).  Recently,  Smart  v. 
United  States,  222  F.  Supp.  85  (8.DJI.Y. 
1963),  upheld  a  higher  tax  ou  (American) 
employees  of  the  tTnited  Nations,  as  the 
means  employed  bore  a  substantial  and  logi- 
cal relation  to  the  objective;  and  Lesson  v. 
Celebrexe,  226  F.  Supp.  527  (EJJJI.T.  1968). 
accepted  differences  In  dependency  deter- 
mination for  children  of  a  deceased  mother 
from  that  for  chlldi«n  of  a  deceased  father, 
based  on  family  support  expertenoe.  See  also 
Cape  Shore  Fish  C9.  v.  United  States.  808 
P.2d  961  (Ct.  CI.  1984) ,  and  Abneg  v.  Camp- 
bell. 206  F.2d  836  (8th  Clr.  1953)  on  fishing 
vessel  employment  differences  and  on  domes- 
tic servloe  differences  respectively. 

The  requirement  that  exemptions  have  a 
reasonable  basis  applies  as  well  to  exemp- 
tions baaed  upon  religious  scruples  provided 
by  Congress  In  conformity  with  the  first 
amendment.  In  a  nontax  area  this  require- 
ment has  been  recently  reviewed  In  the  sec- 
ond circuit  decisions,  pending  review  In  the 
Supreme  Court,  on  the  reasonableness  of  the 
selective  service  definition  of  religious  train- 
ing and  belief  as  being  confined  to  belief  in 
a  Supreme  Being,  United  States  v.  Jatobson, 
325  P.  8d  409  (2d  Cir.  1963)  and  United 
States  V.  Seeger,  326  F.  2d  846  (2d  Cir.  1064) ; 
certiorari  granted  in  both  cases,  32  L.W. 
3385,  May  5,  1964.  In  these  cases  the  court 
determined  that  an  exemption  from  bear- 
ing arms  based  on  religious  belief  was  a  con- 
stitutional accommodation  of  religion,  but 
that  a  restriction  of  the  definition  of  religion 
to  a  Supreme  Being  was  too  narrow  In  view 
of  its  conclusion  that  a  conscience  sincerely 
compelled  to  refrain  from  bearing  arms  be- 
cause of  a  "mystical  force  of  'Cktdness'  "  or  a 
"compulsion  to  follow  the  paths  of  'good- 
ness* "  might  be  rellglo\is  In  nature  (Seeger, 
p.  853).  In  other  words,  at  least  in  the  sec- 
ond circuit,  the  exemption  on  the  groim'ts  of 
religious  objection  must  reach  all  who  have 
sincere  objections  which  could  be  interpreted 
as  religious  In  natixre. 


In  the  social  security  situation,  however, 
a  elaaBtfleatlon  may  be  as  limited  as  etr- 
cumstaaoee  require,  as  indicated  in  the  Smart 
and  other  caeee,  supra. 

In  lact  the  Social  Security  Act  and  its 
amendments  have  characteristically  earved 
out  exemptions  which  are  as  narrow  as  re- 
quired by  the  sociological  facts,  including 
differences  among  vocations  and  religiotts  at- 
titudes. Thus,  tor  example,  lawyers  are  cov- 
ered by  the  self -employment  tax,  ministers, 
including  Christian  Science  practiUcners, 
are  optionally  covered,  but  doctors  and  per- 
sons who  have  taken  the  vow  of  poverty  as 
a  member  of  a  religious  order  are  completely 
exempted  (26  U.S.C.  1402  (c)  and  (e),  and 
42  U.S.C.  411(c)  (4)  and  (6)).  When  the 
self-employment  tax  was  passed  in  1960  the 
act  excluded  the  performance  of  service  by 
a  minister  of  a  church  or  a  member  of  a  re- 
ligious order  or  by  a  Christian  Science  prac- 
tiUonc^  in  the  exercise  of  their  callings,  in 
order  to  avoid  impairment  of  religioiis  lib- 
erty (Senate  Finance  Committee  hearings  on 
HJl.  6000,  81st  Cong.,  Jan.  17,  1960,  pt.  1,  pp. 
1  and  3) .  The  exemption  was  made  optional 
In  the  1064  amendment  of  the  act  for  these 
classes  of  persons  except  the  mendicant 
orders.  These  exemptions  have  not  been 
challenged. 

The  reason  for  the  present  proposal  to  ex- 
empt members  of  religious  sects,  as  such.  Is 
solely  that  they  have  a  religious  objection  to 
receiving  Insurance.  Acoordlngly.  a  classifi- 
cation of  such  sects,  for  exempticm  purposes, 
with  appropriate  safeguards,  would  reach  all 
those  whom  Congress  would  have  a  reason- 
able ground  to  exempt  and  would,  therefore, 
not  be  arbitrary  nor  violative  of  due  process. 

This  conclusion  is  the  basis  of  the  opinion 
of  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation  and  that  of  the 
American  Law  Division  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress provided  to  Senator  Clabk  under  dates 
of  November  9,  1962,  and  September  19, 1062, 
respectively.  These  opinions  conclude  that 
the  proposed  exemption  would  be  constitu- 
tional as  it  would  i4>ply  to  all  those  who  fall 
within  the  classification  and  that  the  clas- 
sification is  reasonable,  100  Cokokkssionai, 
Record,  643,  46i  (1063).  A  copy  of  these 
opinions  as  reproduced  in  the  Conobessioitai. 
RxooRO  is  attached. 

Since,  therefore.  Congress  may  exempt 
those  members  of  a  religious  faith  who  have 
scruples  against  receiving  buurance,  the  next 
question  is  what  practical  safeguards  C<m- 
grees  may  designate  to  aasure  that  only  those 
who  come  within  the  policy  <rf  the  exemption 
obtain  the  exemption,  without  imposing 
arbitrary  limitations. 

UKXTATIONB  ON   THE  EXEICPTIOIT 

The  Joint  statement  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partmMit  and  the  Department  of  Healtii, 
Education,  and  Welfare  reviewing  the  prob- 
lems created  by  the  proposed  exen4>tion  for 
the  Amish  contains  in  section  3  suggested 
additional  limitations  upon  the  exemption. 
Theee  limitations  are  proposed  as  possible 
means  to  protect  the  social  security  system 
from  an  unintended  extension  of  exemptions 
from  0(Mnpul8ory  insurance  which  would 
weaken  and  dilute  it.  The  extensions  of  the 
exception  might  occur,  according  to  this  Joint 
statement,  either  through  the  formation  of 
additional  faiths  claiming  opposition  to  ac- 
ceptance of  benefits  as  one  of  their  tenets  or 
through  the  redefinition  by  various  existing 
separatist  groups  of  their  tenets  to  include 
such  opposition. 

I  shall  consider  each  of  these  proposed 
additional  limitations,  designated  "a" 
through  "e,"  to  determine  whether  the  limi- 
tation may  be  considered  by  the  courts  to  be 
a  reasonable  classification  and  consistent 
with  the  due  process  clause.  I  shall  also  sug- 
gest a  limitation,  designated  "f,"  which  was 
not  among  those  proposed  but  which  may  be 
found  to  limit  the  exemption  reasonably  and 


realistically  to  the  gnraps  Whleh  C<mgre88 
Intends  to  aticoinibodate  by  thla  exemptkm. 

(a)  An  explicit  limitation  of  the  exemption 
to  the  old  order  Amlsh:  lUs  Ilmltatton 
would  probably  be  considered  arbitrary 
since  the  designation  of  one  sect  to  the  eX' 
elusion  of  other  sects  having  the  same 
scruple  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  con- 
gressional policy  of  removing  the  Oovem- 
ment  coercion  of  belief  which  constitutes 
the  denial  of  the  free  exercise  of  religion.  It 
would  also  probably  constitute  an  invalid 
preference  of  one  particular  ialth  over  those 
which  were  similarly  situated  The  facts 
presented  to  Congress  Indicate  that  they  may 
be  certain  other  sects  of  the  Amish  and 
possibly  other  religious  groups  who  have 
the  same  religious  scruple  which  Lb  now 
being  coerced.  Furthermore,  the  exemption 
of  a  single  named  group  will  be  held  to  be 
arbitrary  °  unless  the  relation  to  the  public 
good  is  clearly  demonstrable.* 

(b)  Limitation  to  members  of  a  sect,  ex- 
cluding adherents  who  are  not  members; 
and  (c)  limitation  to  members  of  sects  who 
"take  care  of  their  own":  These  limitations 
are  being  considered  together  since  at  least 
some  of  the  bills  before  Congress  provide 
that  a  necessary  condition  of  exemption  is 
a  finding  by  the  Secretsj^  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  that  the  sect  makes  pro- 
vision for  its  elderly  "members."  This  con- 
dition would  probably  be  considered  a  neces- 
sary and  proper  public  policy  consideration 
and.  therefore,  a  reasonable  condition  upon 
which  to  base  eligibility  for  exemption.  The 
piui>ose  of  Congress  in  this  legislation  would 
be  to  assure  the  fulfillment  of  the  welfare 
purpose  of  social  security  while  relaxing  that 
feature  of  social  security  which  impinges  on 
the  free  exercise  of  religion.  Moreover,  since 
individuals  can  seldom  guarantee  their  own 
future  against  deprivation  and  need,  it  would 
be  reasonable  for  Congress  to  provide  that 
to  qualify  for  an  exemption  a  person  must 
be  a  member  of  a  sect  which  shares  the 
religious  commitment,  both  with  respect  to 
reftislng  State  insurance  and  providing  for 
that  sect's  welfare.  Consequently,  since  the 
sect  aspect  is  essential,  it  would  seem  reason- 
able to  limit  the  qualification  for  exemption 
to  persona  who  are  members  of  a  qualifying 
sect.  As  said  by  Justices  Black  and  Ootiglas 
in  Board  of  Education  v.  Bamette,  310  U.S. 
624,  643  (1043) :  "No  well-ordered  society  can 
leave  to  the  individuals  an  absolute  right  to 
make  final  decisions,  unassailable  by  the 
State,  as  to  everything  they  will  or  will  not 
do." 

(d)  Limitation  to  sects  which  require 
members  to  follow  the  occupation  of  farm- 
ing as  a  matter  of  religious  principle:  This 
liniiitatlon,  as  phrased,  would  not  be  appro- 
priate on  the  basis  of  the  facts  given  in  the 
Joint  statement.  It  is  there  stated  that 
"most  old-order  Amish  conmiunities  permit 
members  to  make  their  living  as  self-em- 
ployed carpenters  or  masons"  (p.  0).  Tbe 
poasiblllty  of  limiting  the  exemption  to  sects 
which  are  established  in  farming  commu- 
nities for  religious  reasons  is  suggested  and 
discussed  below. 

(e)  Limitation  to  religioxis  groups  which 
were  established  before  1036:  Any  limitation 
which  designates  a  cutoff  date  would  gener- 
ally be  less  reasonable  than  one  which  on  its 
face  shows  some  relationship  to  the  public 
purpose  of  the  statute.  For  example,  a  re- 


'Eyers  Woolen  Co.  v.  Gilsum,  84  N.H.  1, 146 
Baltimore.  289  U.S.  36  (1933) . 

•William  V.  Mayor  and  City  Council  of 
Ail.  611  (1029);  Baltimore  v.  Starr  Methodist 
Protestant  Church.  106  Md.  281,  67  Atl.  261 
(1907).  Cf.  United  Statea  v.  i>epartment  of 
Revenue  of  lUtnoit.  101  F.  Supp.  728  (NJ>. 
m.  1061)  invaUdating  a  retail  tax  on  sales 
to  the  Federal  but  not  to  the  State  govern- 
ment. 
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qulremeat  Uut  the  sect  HulXI  b»ve  demou- 
■tr»te<t  over  a  period  of  years  Its  »bmty  to 
take  care  of  its  own  members  would  prob- 
ably be  more  acceptable  as  a  claaslflcatloii. 
Tlie  text  of  certain  of  tbe  legislative  pro- 
posals already  contain  tbis  principle  In  tbat 
they  refer  to  tbe  sect  to  be  exempted  as  one 
wbtch  ts  "established."  I  would  see  no  rea- 
son wby  the  extent  or  the  text  of  establish- 
ment might  not  be  speclflcally  spelled  out. 
There  is  some  authority  that  a  "classlflcatlon 
which  draws  a  line  In  favor  of  existing  busi- 
nesses  as  against  those  later  entering  the 
flsld  will  be  upheld  If  any  reasonable  and 
substantial  basis  can  be  found  to  Justify  the 
dasslflcatlon."    Del    Mar    Canning    Co.    v. 
Pairne.   29   Cal.   2d  880,    173   P.   2d   231.   232 
(1904).  The   circumstances  Justifying  such 
a  discrimination   must  provide  substantial 
reasons.  Mayflower  Farms  v.  Ten  tyck,  297 
Va.   268    (1956).   It    Is   probable   that   the 
unusual  situation  of  the  Amlsh  with  respect 
to  social  security  would  be  considered  a  sub- 
stantial reason  for  a  limitation  of  the  classi- 
fication to  established  sects. 

(f)  Limitation  to  sect  established  In  farm- 
ing communities  tot  religious  reasons:  The 
faith,  the  members  of  which  are  to  be  ex- 
empted, might  be  described  not  only  as  one 
whose  established  tenets  would  be  violated 
by   the   acceptance   of   Insurance,   and   one 
which   provides   for  elderly   and  dependent 
members,  but  as  one  which  for  religious  rea- 
sons Is  established  In  farming  communities. 
These    limitations    might    be    reasonable    if 
Congress  found  after  svOOclent  Inquiry  that 
they  were  necessary  to  assure  that  the  ex- 
emption would  be  confined  to  sects  which 
were  religiously  motivated  and  responsible, 
and  to  assure  that  the  welfare  purpose  of 
social  security  would  be  fulfilled.  Congress 
might  reasonably  find   that  the  restriction 
of  the  exemption  to  those  secU  established 
In  farming  coaununitles  would  be  Justified 
OQ  the  ground  that  such  a  sect  oould  be 
more  certainly  relied  upon  to  Identify  and 
provide  for  lt«  dependent  and  elderly  mem- 
bers than  those  in  the  mobile  and  transient 
urban  environment.  Conversely,  the  limita- 
tion would  have  the  elTect  of  excluding  sects 
which  subsequently  organUe  for  the  purpose 
of  exemption  from  social  seciirlty,  as  it  Is 
unlikely  that  those  would  or  could  establish 
themselves  in  farming  communities  for  re- 
ligious   or    other    reasons.    The    limitation 
wo\ild     exclude     other     present     separatist 
groups  whose  principles  might,  but  do  not 
specifically  Include  refusal  of  social  security 
benefits.     Legislation     which     distinguishes 
farming  situations  from  others  because  of 
sociological    and    economic    differences    and 
taken  many  forms  and  has  been  accepted  by 
the  courts.  See,  for  example,  Tigner  v.  Texas. 
310  VS.   141    <1940).  rehearing  denied.   310 
n.S.  659  (1940). 

O.  d'Ahoklot,  Bkum. 

General  Counsel. 
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By  Mr.  HATHAWAY  (for  himself. 
Mr.  MirsKiE,  Mr.  Brooke,  and 
Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart)  : 

S.  3002.  A  bill  to  amend  tiie  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1938.  and  the  Maritime 
Academy  Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  an 
integrated  system  of  education  and 
training  of  officers  for  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine,  and  for  other  purpoees.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  93d  Congress  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries established  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
on  Maritime  Education  and  Training. 
That  committee  surveyed  the  principal 
educational  institutions  across  the  coun- 
try which  prepare  individuals  for  licenc- 
ing as  deck  or  engineering  officers  aboard 
US.-flag  vessels.  The  committee  finalized 


Its  report  last  year  and  leglalatlon  was 
developed  to  Implement  the  reoommeci- 
dattons  of  that  ad  hoc  oommlttee.  The 
bill  I  am  Introducing  today  is  Weirtlcal 
to  the  House  bill  which  was  Introduced 
last  October  to  Implement  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  ad  hoc  committee, 
recommendationa  which  will  greatly  en- 
hance the  quality  of  our  merchant 
marine  personnel  and  insure  a  strong 
merchant  marine  fleet. 

One  of  the  principal  recommendations 
of  the  ad  hoc  committee  was  that  the 
maritime  cadet  subsistence  allowance  for 
State  maritime  students  be  Increased 
from  $600  to  $1,200.  This  allowance  was 
originally  authorized  In  1958,  and  has 
remained  at  $600  since  that  time.  Infla- 
tion alone  Justlfles  the  increase  in  this 
allowance  to  $1,200.  £>uring  these  17 
years,  for  example,  the  Federal  budget 
of  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy 
at  Kings  Point  rose  by  400  percent,  and 
the  1958  dollar  today  is  worth  approxi- 
mately 50  cents. 

The  House  last  year  included  such  an 
Increase  as  an  amendment  to  the  Mari- 
time Administration  authorization  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1976.  but  the  amendment 
was  deleted  In  conference.  The  confer- 
ence statement  Indicated  that  more 
background  was  needed  and  cited  the 
fact  that  the  ad  hoc  committee  report 
was  then  currently  pending  before  the 
f  uU  House  Merchant  Marine  Committee. 
That  House  committee  has  now  finalized 
the  ad  hoc  committee  report  and  back- 
groimd  Infoi-matlon  has  been  developed 
which  fully  supports  this  Increase  In  the 
State  cadet  allowance.  The  House  has 
held  hearings  on  an  Identical  bill  to  the 
one  I  am  Introducing,  and  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  also  proceed  expeditiously 
on  this  bill. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  In- 
crease In  the  celling  allowance  for  State 
cadets  does  not  affect  the  number  of 
students  who  wUl  be  eligible  for  this 
assistance.  The  auesUon  of  manpower 
ceilings  themselves  is  a  separate  issue 
and  the  bill  provides  a  mechanism  for 
greater  long-range  planning  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  educational 
institutions  for  determining  and  meeting 
our   manpower   requirements.    The   in- 
crease in  the  cadet  subsidy,  then,  will 
not  affect  the  number  of  students  being 
trained,    but   wUl   simply   increase   the 
amount  of  subsistence  allowance  which 
the  student  win  receive.  By  Insuring  that 
adequate  financial  support  Is  available 
to  these  State  students,  the  quality  of 
both  the  education  and  the  students  able 
to  attend  State  maritime  institutions  will 
be  enhanced,  and  diverse  academic  edu- 
cations will  be  available  to  our  merchant 
marine  students. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations contained  hi  the  report  of 
the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Maritime  Edu- 
cation and  Training  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  together  with  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows : 


8.  3002 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 


Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Maritime  BducaUon 
and  Training  Act  of  1076". 

8tc.  2.  It  Is  the  IntentloB  of  Congress  that 
the  United  Statca  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
amy,  the  state  maritime  academies,  and 
other  lastltutlona  which  educate  and  train 
individuals  for  Initial  licensing  as  officers 
of  the  United  SUtea  Merchant  Marine  ahould 
continue  to  perform  this  function,  and  that 
sufllclent  fiexlblUty  to  fulflU  short-term 
emergency  requirements  for  such  officers 
shovUd  be  maintained  by  schools  other  than 
the  umted  SUtee  Merchant  Marine  Academy 
and  the  State  maritime  academies. 

8k:.    3.    (a)    The   Merchant   Marine    Act 
1036  (46  U.S.O.  1101  et  aeq.)   U  amended— 
(1)   by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  209 
(46   U.S.C.    1119)    thereof   the   following: 

"(c)(1)  In  order  that  accurate  Informa- 
tion U  avaUable  for  determining  authorlza- 
tlon.s  to  carry  out  subsection  (b)(1)  (6)  of 
this  section,  before  the  beginning  of  each 
fiscal  year  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
meet  with  repreeentotlves  of  the  United 
SUtes  Merchant  Marine  Academy,  the  State 
maritime  academies,  and  any  other  Institu- 
tion which  trains  Individuals  for  initial  li- 
censing as  ofllcers  in  the  United  States 
Merchant  Marine,  for  the  purpose  of  esti- 
mating the  projected  enrollment  at  aU  such 
institutions  during  such  fiscal  year  and  the 
next  three  fiscal  years. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  eight  months  before 
the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  submit  a  report  to  Congress 
which  sets  forth  the  enrollment  estimates 
for  such  fiscal  year  and  the  next  three  fiscal 
years  made  by  him  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsecUon  together  with  projec- 
tions (prepared  by  him  on  the  basis  of  the 
best  Information  available)  of  the  needs  of 
the  United  SUtes  Merchant  Marine  for  offi- 
cers during  the  four-fiscal  year  periods  for 
which  such  enrollment  estimates  are  made  *•• 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  t^e 
first  sentence  in  section  216(b)  (1)  (46  U.S.C 
1126(b)(1))  thereof  tbe  following:  "The 
nimiber  of  persons  Initially  appointed  to  the 
Academy  for  any  one  year  may  not  exceed 
the  authorised  number  of  initial  appoint- 
ments for  that  year  established  by  law.", 
(b)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(2)  of  subsection  (a)  ahaU  apply  with  re- 
spect to  appointments  made  to  the  United 
SUtes  Merchant  Marine  Academy  for  the 
academic  year  1976-1977  axxl  academic  years 
thereafter. 

Sxc.  4.  The  Maritime  Academy  Act  of  1956 
(46   VS.C.    1881-1386)    is   amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  (6)"  in  section 
3(a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(fl)  shaU 
be  manned  in  accordance  with  such  stand- 
srds  aa  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Coast  Guard,  and   (6)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$600"  in  section  6(a) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,200";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  6  (46 
U.S.C.  1386)  the  following: 

"(c)  If  the  amount  of  funds,  authorized 
and  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  use  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. In  any  fiscal  year  la  not  sufficient  to 
provide  payments  to  all  students  eligible 
under  subsection  (a),  then  the  Secretary 
shall  apportion  the  authorleed  and  appro- 
priated funds  among  the  academies  and  col- 
leges with  which  he  contracted  under  section 
4  of  this  Act  In  direct  proportion  to  the  toUl 
enrollment  of  each  such  academy  or  college 
at  the  end  of  the  1976  academic  year.". 

Sec.  6.  Before  the  cloee  of  the  six-month 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
BhaU  submit  to  Oongreas  his  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  appropriate  ways  and 
means  by  which  the  resources  and  programs 
of  the  National  Maritime  Research  Center 
may  be  made  available  to  students  at  the 
United    SUtes   Merchant   Msrlne   Academy 
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the  State  maritime  academies,  and  any  other 
institutions  which  train  individuals  for  ini- 
tial licensing  as  officers  in  the  United  States 
Merchant  Marine. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  the  Department 
in  which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating  shall 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  compile,  and  thereafter  keep 
current,  a  roster  of  the  names  and  addresses 
of  all  individuals  who  have  not  attained  the 
age  of  sixty-five  years  and  who  are,  or  at  any 
time  were,  licensed  as  officers  in  the  United 
States  Merchant  Marine  In  order  that  the 
location  of  such  Individuals  be  readily  avail- 
able in  the  event  of  any  national  emergency. 
The  Secretary  shall  prepare  a  report  on  the 
manner  In  which  this  sectiou  is  Implemented 
diu-mg  the  one-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  tbe  enactment  of  this  Act  and  shall 
submit  such  report  to  Congi-ess  within  thirty 
days  after  the  close  of  such  one-year  period. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  In  which  the 
Coast  Guard  is  operating  shall  Jointly  under- 
take a  thorough  review  of  the  laws,  regula- 
tions, and  policies  which  perUln  to  the  re- 
newal of  the  licenses  of  merchant  marine 
officers  to  determine  if  existing  renewal  pro- 
cedures provide  for  the  adequate  testing  of 
officers'  retention  of  basic  skills  as  weU  as 
their  knowledge  of  current  maritime  tech- 
nology, regulations,  and  procedures.  A  Joint 
report  on  the  study  required  by  this  section 
shall  be  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Secre- 
taries before  tbe  close  of  the  six-month 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  if  the  Secretaries  find 
that  existing  renewal  procedures  are  Inade- 
quate, the  report  may  include  such  recom- 
mendations, including  proposed  legislation, 
as  the  Secretaries  deem  necessary  and  appro- 
priate. ' 

IV.    CONCLTTBIONS   AND    RECOMMENDATIONS 

On  the  baste  of  the  Information  developed 
during  the  course  of  Its  work,  tbe  Ad  Hoe 
Committee  concluded  that : 

A.  Although  a  trained  cadre  of  licensed 
merchant  marine  officers  is  necessary  to  the 
national  defense  and  essential  economic 
needs  of  the  United  States,  the  cyclical  na- 
Uve  of  the  maritime  industry  requires  the 
imposition  of  quantitative  controls  on  tbe 
flow  of  licensed  officers  Into  the  maritime 
labor  market.  Basic  principles  of  falmees 
demand  that  such  quantitative  controls  be 
developed  through  a  sound  system  of 
prospective  planning.  This  type  of  planning 
has  been  seriously  lacking  In  the  past.  It  is 
therefore,  recommended  that  the  Maritime 
Admmtetratlon  be  directed  to  hold  a  meeting 
each  year  of  representatives  of  all  maritime 
schools  which  train  Individuals  for  initial 
licensing  as  officers  for  the  purpose  of  esUb- 
llshlng  Federal  support  levels  by  dlscvisslng 
and  relating  Incoming  enrollment  levels  of 
these  institutions  to  the  future  numerical 
requirements  of  the  U.S.-fiag  merchant  fieet 
for  licensed  officers.  Results  of  this  meeting 
should  be  reported  to  the  Congress  at  least 
30  days  prior  to  the  transmittal  of  the  Mari- 
time Administration's  request  for  the  au- 
thorization of  funds  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
for  maritime  education  and  training. 

B.  The  Maritime  Administration's  Supply 
and  Demand  Study  has  projected  a  shortage 
of  licensed  officers  by  the  end  of  this  decade. 
In  light  of  the  myriad  cf  variable  conditions 
on  which  this  projection  Is  based,  there  is  not 
sufficient  evidence  at  this  time  to  warrant 
the  extension  of  additional  Federal  incentives 
to  existing  maritime  schools  to  expand  their 
enrollments.  Therefore,  it  la  recommended 
that  there  be  no  Increase  at  thl3  time  In  the 
enrollment  level  at  the  Federal  Academy 
beyond  that  projected  In  the  Maritime  Ad- 
mlnletration's  Study,  nor  in  the  annual 
$76,000  grant  from  the  lilarltime  Administra- 
tion to  each  SUte  Academy. 


C.  Acute  shortages  of  licensed  officers  dur- 
ing periods  of  peak  demand  in  the  past — 
notably  during  war  time — would  indicate  the 
desirability  of  mainUlnlng  a  flexible  source 
of  supply  of  such  personnel.  Industry  Schools 
have  a  particularly  vrell-suited  capability  to 
perform  this  function.  In  this  connection, 
it  Is  noted  that  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion's Study  has  concluded  that  near  term 
emergency  needs  of  the  U.S.-fiag  merchant 
fleet  for  licensed  officers  can  best  be  met  by 
Industry  Schools. 

D.  Today's  high  technology  vessels  require 
the  skills  of  Individuals  of  superior  ability. 
While  it  Is  necessary  to  establish  ceUings  on 
the  number  of  officers,  It  Is  also  Imperative  to 
attract  sufficiently  qualified  students  Into  our 
Nation's  Maritime  Schools.  In  furtherance  of 
this  objective,  it  is,  therefore,  recommended 
that  the  annual  subsistence  allowance  from 
the  Maritime  Administration  to  students  at 
the  SUte  Maritime  academies  be  Increased 
from  $600  to  $1,200,  and  that  admissions 
standards  to  the  Federal  Academy  be  held  to 
sUndards  at  least  as  high  as  those  which 
were  In  effect  In  1964. 

E.  Information  concerning  the  Identity 
and  whereabouts  of  all  individuals  In  this 
Country  who  would  be  capable  of  serving  as 
Merchant  Marine  officers  is  presently  inade- 
quate. Therefore  the  Coast  Guard  should  be 
directed  to  develop,  and  present  to  the  Con- 
gress within  one  year,  a  comprehensive  plan 
f<w  the  creation  of  a  Merchant  Marine  Re- 
serve pool  of  officers  who  would  be  available 
for  recall  In  the  event  of  a  national  emer- 
gency. 

F.  There  Is  a  clear  need  for  greater  integra- 
tion and  cooperation  among  all  of  ova  Na- 
tion's Maritime  Schools.  The  Federal  Acad- 
emy should  assume  a  leadership  role  In  this 
effort.  In  this  connection,  it  is  recommend- 
ed that  limited  numbers  of  students  from 
SUte  and  Industry  Schools  (perhaps  one 
from  each  School  each  year)  be  permitted 
to  participate  in  research  projects  at  the 
National  Maritime  Research  Center  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  students  at  the  Fed- 
eral Academy  presently  participate  lu  such 
projects. 

G.  In  view  of  the  Federal  Government's 
subsUntlal  Investment  in  the  training  ves- 
sels on  loan  to  each  SUte  Academy  and  in- 
terest in  the  safety  of  the  students  who  use 
these  vessels,  it  Is  recommended  that  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  give  further  consideration 
to  the  promulgation  of  sUndards  concern- 
ing the  manning  of  these  vessels  during 
training  cruises. 

H.  Under  existing  law  and  licensing  pro- 
cedures. It  U  possible  for  an  individual  to  pe- 
riodically renew  his  officer's  license  without 
demonstrated  knowledge  of  or  training  in 
advanced  maritime  technology.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  Coast  Guard  has  indicated  the 
existence  of  serious  problems  in  the  area  of 
retraining,  particularly  in  cerUln  critical 
skills  such  as  coUlslon  avoidance,  radar  and 
flreflghtlng.  The  recent  Joint  effort  under- 
taken by  the  Maritime  Administration  and 
the  Coast  Guard  on  this  subject  te  endorsed. 
Progress  of  these  efforts  should  be  reported 
to  the  Committee  within  six  months. 

I.  The  need  to  retain  Individuals  in  sea- 
going careers  for  longer  periods  of  time  has 
been  a  perennial  problem  among  this  Covm- 
try's  maritime  manpower.  The  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee has  requested  the  Coast  Guard  to  de- 
velop additional  information  regarding  re- 
tention rates  of  graduates  of  the  Federal 
Academy,  the  State  Maritime  Academies,  and 
Industry  Schools.  Dependmg  upon  these 
findings,  further  consideration  of  thte  prob- 
lem may  be  warranted. 

J.  Finally,  any  legislation  necessary  to 
Implement  the  foregoing  recommendations 
should  be  given  early  consideration  by  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 


By  Mr.  BAYH: 

S.  3003.  A  bill  to  amend  section  505 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  require 
that  qualifications  for  enlistment  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  be 
the  same  for  male  and  female  Individ- 
uals, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  United 
States  has  not  only  ceased  to  rely  on  the 
draft  as  a  means  to  staff  the  military 
iservices,  and  has  put  Into  effect  all- 
volimteer  Armed  Forces,  but  the  Selec- 
tive Service  lottery  has  even  been  sus- 
pended, men  and  women  throughout  the 
country  have  been  encouraged  to  join 
the  new  Army  or  other  branches  of  the 
military  in  order  to  serve  their  country 
and  to  obtain  training  and  other  Job 
benefits  for  themselves.  Although  women 
have  be«i  beckoned  by  this  attractive 
call  to  service  and  work,  the  door  of 
admittance,  job  placement,  and  promo- 
tion has  often  been  opened  c«ily  a  crack. 
These  serious  Inequities  must  be  rem- 
edied so  that  women  can  have  the  same 
opportunities  for  training,  travel  and 
service  as  do  young  men,  and  so  that 
the  U.S.  military  can  benefit  from  the 
work  of  all  qualified  Individuals. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  elim- 
inate discriminatory  treatment  in  en- 
listment, placement,  and  promotion  in 
the  U.S.  armed  services.  This  legislation 
should  ptt>vide  impetus  to  the  armed 
services  to  move  toward  equalizing  op- 
portunities for  women  by  assuring  that 
they  are  judged  on  their  merits  as  in- 
dividuals. In  addition,  it  will  aid  an 
Americans  by  providing  a  strong  and  ef- 
fective military  made  up  of  the  most 
qualified  individuals  available.  The  con- 
cept embodied  in  this  legislation  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  National  Commission 
on  the  Observation  of  International 
Women's  Year. 

Because  the  first  barrier  to  fair  treat- 
ment Is  the  discriminatory  enlistment 
criteria  which  confront  the  applicant  to 
the  services,  the  bill  focuses  primary  at- 
tention on  that  disparity.  At  present,  for 
example,  women  who  want  the  valuable 
training  and  jobs  offered  by  the  Army, 
and  who  seek  to  serve  their  country,  are 
told  at  the  outset  that  they  cannot  do  so 
unless  they  have  graduated  from  high 
school  or  obtained  an  equivalency  de- 
gree, and  unless  they  obtain  a  test  score 
three  or  four  times  higher  than  apply- 
ing males.  Over  35  percent  of  the  Army's 
male  nonprior  service  enlistees  this  year 
had  not  obtained  a  high  school  degree, 
and  well  over  half  of  enlisting  men 
scored  lower  on  the  enlistment  tests  than 
the  minimum  which  women  must  score 
in  order  to  enlist  Therefore,  women  are 
continually  faced  with  being  turned 
away  for  less  qualified  men.  As  a  result, 
the  women  are  denied  an  important 
career  opportimity. 

Last  year.  Congress  took  the  first  step 
toward  eliminating  disparities  in  enlist- 
ia&a.t  criteria.  At  that  time,  we  enacted 
Public  Law  93-290,  which  eliminated 
differences  in  the  minimum  age  for  en- 
listment of  men  and  women  In  the 
Armed  Forces.  Both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  reports  provide  that  the  purpose 
of  that  law  is:  "To  establish  uniform 
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original  enlistment  qualifications  for 
male  and  female  persons  In  the  armed 
services." 

I  now  imderstand  that  there  hxis  been 
concern  raised  that  the  Army  Is  not  en- 
forcing the  provisions  of  that  law.  but  is 
continuing  to  require  that  women  be  18 
before  they  enlist,  although  men  are  per- 
mitted to  enroll  at  age  17.  That  failure 
to  enforce  has  made  it  clear  that  the 
armed  services  must  be  directed,  through 
legislation,  that  at  the  threshold  of  en- 
listment, men  and  women  are  to  be 
treatec"  with  absolute  equality,  and  that 
the  same  criteria,  for  age,  test  scores, 
and  so  forth,  must  apply  and  must  be 
implemented.  The  legislation  which  I  am 
Introducing  sets  forth  such  a  require- 
ment for  Implementation. 

Congress  took  a  second  step  in  assur- 
ing equality  for  women  last  year  by  pass- 
ing legislation  which  required  that  all 
military  academies  open  their  doors  to 
women.  By  talting  this  long  overdue  ac- 
tion, the  Congress  made  it  passible  for 
women  to  gain  access  to  the  training  and 
preparation  necessary  for  top  policy  po- 
sitions in  our  Nation's  Armed  Forces. 

At  present,  once  women  actually  enter 
the  armed  services,  they  are  not  always 
accorded  faii-  and  equal  treatment  in  job 
placement  within  the  services  or  In  pro- 
motions. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  women  in  the 
services  face  higher  enlistment  reqxiire- 
ments — scoring  higher  on  mental  capac- 
ity tests  and  with  a  higher  proportion 
holding  high  school  diplomas — women 
do  not  share  proportionately  in  the  high- 
er grades  in  the  enlisted  or  commissioned 
ranks. 

For  example,  there  are  roughly  860,000 
people  in  the  Army,  and  about  1  woman 
for  every  66  men.  There  is  1  woman  brig- 
adier general  for  255  men  brigadier  gen- 
erals;   1   woman  colonel  for  every  500 
Army  men  colonels;  1  woman  lieutenant 
colonel  for  every  100  Army  men  lieuten- 
ant colonels;  1  woman  captain  for  every 
140  men  captains.  In  tlie  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant, the  women  approach  but  do  not 
reach  their  proportionate  share.  Statis- 
tics for  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  show 
even  greater  disparity  between  men  and 
women  in  the  matter  of  grade  structure. 
Limiting  jobs  for  enlistees  and  officers 
within  the  services  creates  a  form  of  dis- 
crimination against  the  female  such  tliat 
when  she  becomes  a  veteran,  she  is  less 
equipped  than  the  male  for  the  better 
paying  jobs  in  private  industry.  The  dis- 
crimination against  women  in  promo- 
tions also  results  in  earlier  retirement 
with  a  lesser  annuity  since  the  annuity 
1$  based  on  rank  and  length  of  service. 

We  are  slowly  removing  all  barriers  to 
equal  opportunity  for  women.  We  have 
enacted  legislation  prohibiting  sex  dis- 
crimination in  empIojTnent  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  through  title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  and  in  educational  institu- 
tions through  Utle  IX  of  the  education 
amendments  of  1972.  The  Federal  Oov- 
emment,  including  the  military,  has  a 
special  obligation  to  set  strict  standards 
for  equal  opportunity.  My  legislation  wiU 
Insure  those  standards. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzcoro,  as 
follows: 

S.  8003 


February  19,  1976 


Be  it  enacted  bg  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled.  That  section 
606  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsec- 
tion as  follows: 

'■(f)(1)  The  mental  and  other  relevant 
standards  Imposed  by  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned  for  qualification  for  enlist- 
ment shall  be  the  same  for  male  and  female 
individuals:  and  no  discrimination  may  be 
pracUced  with  respect  to  (A)  the  testing 
and  evaluation  of  persons  In  the  armed  forces 
regarding  fitness  for  service  or  Job  proficiency 
ratings,  (B)  assignment  of  Job  functions,  or 
(C)  promotions. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  concerned  shall  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  lnsiir« 
that  the  provisions  of  paragraph  ( I )  are  ef- 
fectively enforced.". 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  DuRKiN,  Mr.  Mondalk,  Mr. 
BuRDicK,  Mr.  NiLsoN,  and  Mr. 
McOoviRN  > : 
S.  3004.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Food  Costs  and  Pricing 
to  appraise  the  food  marketing  Industry. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

NATIONAL   COMMISSION   ON   FOOD  COSTS  AMD 
FSICINO 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  to  establish  a 
National  Commission  on  Pood  Costs  and 
Pricing  to  evaluate  the  food  marketing 
system  in  the  United  SUtes,  from  the 
producer  to  the  consumer. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  bipartisan 
blue-ribbon  Commission  composed  of  five 
Members  from  the  Senate,  five  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  Ave  pub- 
lic members.  The  Commission  would  be 
empowered  t'>  Investigate  all  aspects  of 
the  food  marketing  system,  including  the 
present  state  of  competition  in  the  food 
Industry,  and  the  extent  to  which  It 
serves  the  needs  of  consumers,  as  well  as 
producers,  processors,  and  distributors. 

The  Commission  would  be  similar  In 
structure  and  function  to  the  congres- 
slonally  authorized  National  Commission 
on  Food  Marketing  which  conducted  a 
broad-scale  study  of  the  food  marketing 
industry  In  the  mid-sixties.  It  would  up- 
date the  findings  of  the  earlier  Commis- 
sion In  light  of  significant  changes  In  the 
food  lndustr>-  which  have  taken  place  In 
the  intervening  years.  It  also  would  be 
empowering  to  Investigate  new  areas  of 
current  concern. 

There  is  general  agreement  on  the  im- 
portance of  food  as  a  public  policy  issue. 
There  is  wide  disagreement  on  the  pro- 
grams, policies,  and  Institutions  which 
will  best  assure  the  adequacy  of  our  fu- 
ture food  supplies. 

A  welter  of  voices  speak  with  self- 
proclaimed  authority  on  the  Ills  of  the 
food  industry.  Many  of  these  have  a  par- 
ticular ax  to  grind,  or  see  the  problem 
from  the  limited  perspective  of  their  own 
personal  or  functional  Interests. 

Consumers  are  understandably  con- 
cerned that  food  prices  are  too  high  In 
terms  of  Inflatlon-flred  demands  on  their 
household  budgets.  Farmers  die  the  need 


for  adequate  returns  above  their  large 
and  spiraling  costs  of  production  If  they 
are  to  continue  to  flu  the  Nation's  food 
needs.  And  the  "middleman"  cites  the 
consumer's  increasing  demand  for  serv- 
ices and  rising  labor,  transportation  and 
other  costs  to  justify  his  "take  "  from  the 
consumer's  food  dollar.  Each  has  a  cred- 
ible story  to  teU.  Where  does  the  balance 
of  the  public  Interest  lie? 

The  executive  branch  of  the  Gtovem- 
ment  is  off  In  numerous  directions  and 
has  demonstrated  little  capability  to  deal 
with  Important  food  issues.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
and  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability 
have  been  attacking  agriciUtural  pro- 
grams and  institutions,  citing  studies  by 
persons  having  little  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture, which  have  been  generally  dis- 
credited by  knowledgeable  agricultural 
econtMnists.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, on  the  other  hand,  has  been  defi- 
cient in  Its  study  of  these  issues  and 
suffw^  a  credibility  problem  with  con- 
stmiers. 

An   example  of  the  administration's 
lack  of  direction  on  food  production  and 
marketing  Issues  is  the  current  situation 
relating  to  cooperatives  and  marketing 
orders.  I  Inserted  comments  in  this  Rec- 
ord on  October  28,  1975,  caUlng  on  the 
administration  to  clarify  its  Intentions 
with  respect  to  agricultural  cooperatives, 
which  have  played  so  important  a  role  in 
our  Nation's   agricultural  development 
and  which  have  been  fostered  by  numer- 
ous programs  of  the  Etepartment  of  Agri- 
culture as  a  matter  of  conscious  public 
policy.  I  cited  a  "staff  study"  released  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  late 
September,  which  was  critical  of  cooper- 
atives and  marketing  orders  and  gener- 
ated adverse  publicity  in  the  urban  press. 
Since  that  time  there  have  been  fur- 
ther significant  developments.  Secretary 
Butz  on  December  17  belatedly  replied  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  with  a 
detailed  "chapter  and  verse"  recitation  of 
"Inaccuracies  and  unwarranted  conclu- 
-sions"    contained    in    the    FTC    report. 
These  comments,  prepared  by  members 
of  the  USDA  staff,  highlighted  some  im- 
portant   agricultural   policy   considera- 
tions which  were  misrepresented  In  the 
FTC  report.  These  iiave  lecelved  no  pub- 
he  attention  of  which  I  am  aware. 

On  December  30,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  sent  copies  of 
the  September  "staff  study"  to  key  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hoase  and  Seriate,  with  rec- 
ommendations for  legislative  review  and 
action  which  would  significantly  affect 
agricultural  cooperatives  and  marketing 
orders.  These  recommendations  were 
based  on  the  findings  and  conclusions  of 
the  "staff  study."  with  no  reference  to 
the  Inaccuracies  noted  In  USDA's  Decem- 
ber 17  reply. 

Since  the  FTC  September  report  has 
been  sent  to  Members  of  the  Congress,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Secretary 
Butz'  December  17  letter,  with  attach- 
ments, responding  to  that  report,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  materia] 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Fehruai-y  19,  1976 
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Depabtmxnt  of  Agkicultube, 
Washinsfton,  D.C.,  December  17, 197S. 
Ken.  Lxwis  A.  Kmomajt, 
Chairman,  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Washini;ton.  DJO. 

Dcas  Mb.  Chaikman:  The  staff  r^ort  on 
agricultural  cooperatives  and  marketing  or- 
ders by  your  Bureau  of  Competition  was  pre- 
pared "as  a  contribution  to  the  tmderstcmd- 
lug  of  Issues  which  underlie  the  creation  and 
later  application  of  the  cooperative  and 
marketing  order  concepts."  We  agree  that 
the  attention  attracted  by  agricultural  co- 
operatives and  mwketlng  orders  suggests  a 
need  for  work  which  would  contribute  to  a 
better  public  understanding  of  the  Issues 
involved.  However,  I  am  concerned  that  your 
Bt«9  report  does  not  accomplish  this  objec- 
tive. 

I  am  attaching  comments  prepared  by  our 
staff  which  point  out  what  we  consider  to 
be  Inaccuracies  and  tinwarranted  ooncluslons 
contained  in  the  report.  We  shall  be  gUd 
to  arrcuige  a  meeting  to  discuss  these  further. 
If  you  desire. 

We  also  would  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  work  more  closely  with  you  and  mem- 
bers of  your  staff  In  future  efforts  of  this 
nature  involving  matters  of  mutual  Interest. 
In  this  way,  I  believe,  we  could  be  mors 
effective  In  achieving  the  Improved  publlo 
tmderstandlng  we  both  seek.  Though  our 
perspecttves  may  be  somewhat  different,  we 
serve  the  same  public  interest. 
Sincerely,     , 

\  Sail  L.  Bxm, 

iSSOfStdfJf. 

VSDK  Comments  ok  FTC  Srarr  Repobt 
Rxlatxns  to  Coopskattvxs 
(FC3-USDA  critique  of  Parts  Z  through  xn 
of  the  unofficial  PTO  Bureau  of  Competi- 
tion Staff  Beports,  "A  Report  on  Agricul- 
tural Cooperatives,"  Sept.  SO,   19761 

INTBODtTCnON 

The  FTC  Staff  Report  on  Agricultural  Coop- 
eratives summarizes  one  view  of  the  law  of 
antitrust  applicable  to  farmer  cooperatives. 
The  thrust  of  the  Report,  however,  is  misdi- 
rected for  several  reasons.  As  a  consequence 
of  some  erroneous  approaches  taken  to  farmer 
cooperatives,  the  authors  of  the  Rep<M^  have 
not  been  able  to  give  an  accurate  and  full 
description  of  how  the  antltmst  laws  pertain- 
ing to  farmer  cooperatives  should  be  inter- 
preted and  applied  to  further  the  national 
goals  of  free  and  healthy  competition  in  the 
American  economy. 

The  reasons  for  the  Incorrect  approaches  to 
farmer  cooperatives  are  threefold.  First,  the 
natiire  of  tlie  cooperative  itself.  Its  unique 
structure,  the  relations  of  the  cooperative 
with  its  farmer  members  and  Its  fundamen- 
tal reliance  on  the  economics  of  agricultural 
production  and  distribution  are  not  fully  ap- 
preciated. Second,  the  unique  nature  of  the 
agricultural  production  process,  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  agricultural  distribution  process 
and  the  place  of  cooperatives  in  these  proces- 
ses are  not  recognized.  Finally,  the  author's 
interpretations  of  the  statutes  pertaining  to 
farmer  cooperatives,  the  purposes  of  the  stat- 
utes, the  Judicial  opinions  applying  the  stat- 
utes, and  the  implications  of  the  Report  for 
application  of  antitrust  laws  to  farmer  co- 
operatives are  incorrect  in  some  respects,  and 
incomplete  or  strained  in  other  respects. 

The  lack  of  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  nature  of  farmer  cooperatives  has 
afiected  the  analysis  contained  in  the  Report 
in  several  ways.  First,  the  fundamental  eco- 
nomic pvirposes  of  antltr\i8t  laws  have  not 
been  fully  and  correctly  appreciated.  Second, 
the  purposes  of  the  special  provisions  for 
farmer  cooperatives  are  not  understood,  lead- 
ing to  misconstruction  of  the  statutes,  the 
legislative  history  and  the  Judlcinl  Interpre- 
tation of  the  statutes.  Iliird,  the  scoi>e  of 

antitrust  treatment  of  the  farmer  cooperative 


exemptions  Is  narrowed  too  strictly  in  several 
ways.  Fourth,  a  serioiis  degree  of  uncertainty 
has  been  placed  on  the  limits  of  cooperative 
activity,  drawing  into  question  the  legality 
of  numerous  harmless  activities  that  are  tra- 
ditional and  necessary  for  effective  co<^>era- 
tlve  operation.  Fifth,  the  economic  standards 
by  which  compliance  with  antitrust  laws  Is 
often  measured  are  misconstrued.  Finally, 
the  Report  seems  to  suggest  Justlflcatlon  of 
enforcement  activity  by  regulatory  agencies 
which  would  be  detrimental  to  agricultural 
production  systeins  In  the  present  economic 
structure. 

Tixese  comments  on  the  Report  first  sum- 
marizes key  characteristics  of  the  cooperative 
enterprise.  Some  unique  features  of  agricul- 
tural production  are  then  summarized.  Using 
this  as  background,  some  of  the  specific  is- 
sues raised  In  the  Report  are  discussed.  Fi- 
nally, a  suggested  approach  to  understanding 
antitrust  law  and  the  farmer  cooperative  Is 
given. 

THX  NATdaX  OF  THE  COOPERATIVE 

Cooperatives  are  not  late-comers  In  the 
American  economy.  They  became  a  vital  part 
of  our  economic  system  during  the  periods 
when  the  Investment  corporation  (the  ordi- 
nary corporation)  was  becoming  a  popular 
Tnitt>u>«»  of  gathering  ci4;)ltal  Into  production 
units,  and  oooperatlveB  were  soon  recognized 
aa  a  legal  farm  distinct  enough  to  warrant 
and  require  State  statutory  recognition.  Co- 
operaUves  arose  quickly  in  reqwnse  to 
imlque  economic  conditions,  and  represented 
then,  as  now.  an  alternative  to  the  pooling  of 
all  capital  and  the  loss  of  ownership  In  as- 
sets. The  cooperative  then,  as  now,  permitted 
retention  of  assets  along  with  all  entrepre- 
neulral  decisions  associated  with  the  use  of 
those  assets. 

Because  the  cooperative  is  given  the  status 
of  a  separate  legal  entity  by  statutes  parallel 
to  tlw  Investment  corporation  statutes,  the 
similarity  of  the  cooperative  and  the  Invest- 
ment corporation  can  be  extremely  deceptive, 
and  the  fundamental  differences  may  be 
completely  overlooked.  The  pxirpose  of  this 
section  is  to  outline  In  summary  fashion 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  coopera- 
tive form  of  enterprise  which  must  be  under- 
stood to  properly  Interpret  antitrust  statutes 
and  the  court  cases  and  to  correctly  apply 
economic  analysis  where  needed. 

Structure  of  the  cooperative 

Though  no  single  feature  of  a  cooperative 
separates  it  from  the  ordinary  Investment 
corptwatlon,  the  unity  of  (1)  ownership,  (2) 
control,  and  (3)  use  Is  probably  the  most 
Important  characteristic  of  the  cooperative 
form  of  enterprise.  The  farmer  owns  the  co- 
operative Jointly  with  other  farmers  and  con- 
trols Its  operation.  Its  purpose  Is  to  extend 
the  farmer's  operaitlon  beyond  the  confines 
of  the  farm,  and  the  flow  of  funds  Is  a  flow 
<rf  the  farmer's  fimds,  based  on  the  farmer's 
use  of  the  cooperative,  not  the  Investment. 
Cooperative  relationships 

In  addition  to  the  organizational  and  op- 
erational a^ecta  of  a  cooperative  enterprise, 
several  fimdamental  relationships  exist 
within  the  cooperative  that  are  unique  and 
la4>ortant.  The  cooperative  is  an  extension  of 
the  farming  process  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  farm  land.  The  coc^eratlve  itself  is  a 
mere  agent  of  the  farmer,  belonging  to  him. 
controlled  by  him  and  operating  for  his  pur- 
poses. Although  the  co<H)eratlve  Is  a  separate 
legal  entity,  the  unified  combination  of  own- 
ership, control  and  use,  coupled  with  the 
unique  relationship  between  the  farmer  and 
his  cooperative,  makes  the  cooperative 
method  of  operation  a  very  distinct  way  of 
doing  business. 

The  superficial  resemblance  to  an  ordinary 
investment  corporation  may  be  misleading, 
but  the  differences  must  be  recognlaed  as 
significant  In  understanding  and  applying 
statuttwy   regulation   of   cooperatives. 


Other  features  of  the  cooperative  method 
of  doing  business  are  also  Important  of 
understanding  correctly  the  ^>pUcatloa  o€ 
special  antitrust  laws  of  farmer  coopsratlTes. 
One  of  these  Is  that  membscshlp  (a  combina- 
tion of  ownership,  control  and  use)  Is  vol- 
untary, and  is  a  farmer's  decision.  If  a  farmer 
fiinds  it  advantageoiu  to  extend  his  efforts 
beyond  the  confines  of  his  land,  he  amj 
form  or  Join  a  cooperative.  If  he  prefers  to 
perf<»in  these  fiinctlons  himself  individually 
or  let  others  perform  them,  he  Is  free  to 
do  so,  no  matter  what  decision  his  feUow 
farmers  have  made. 

The  cooperative  does  not  set  prices  for 
the  farmer  Independent  of  Its  function  as 
the  farmer's  marketing  organization.  It  rep- 
resents the  unified  marketing  efforts  of 
each  farmer  producer  acting  together  with 
other  fanners  to  obtain  In  the  market  place 
a  price  for  hU  product  c<Hnmensurate  with 
the  effort  and  Investment  he  has  expended  In 
producing  It.  It  Is  Important  to  recognize 
that  the  cooperative  pricing  fxinctlons  are 
performed  for  the  farmer  producer,  not  for 
the  cooperative  Itself  as  an  Independent 
economic  unit. 

Since  the  cooperative  does  not  control  the 
farmer,  but  acts  only  as  his  agent,  and  since 
the  cooperative  transmits  market  forces  to 
the  farmer  only  as  his  agent.  It  should  be 
clear  that  the  farmer  Is  the  single  force 
in  all  decisionmaking  processes  from  the 
production  process  to  the  final  market, 
whether  or  not  a  cooperative  Is  used  by  blm. 
Because  of  tills,  all  decisions  to  produce,  the 
amount  to  produce,  the  kind  of  product  to 
produce  and  all  other  production  related 
decisions  are  made  by  the  farmer  as  the 
prt^rlettw  of  the  farm  Arm. 

ECONOMICS    or  AGBICtTLTUSAl.   PRODUCTIOX 

It  should  be  clear  that  the  application  of 
any  legal  or  economic  analysis  to  cooperatives 
must  take  Into  account  the  peculiarities  of 
agricultural  production  and  distribution. 
"Whenever  antitrust  laws  and  economic 
analyses  are  applied  to  a  cooperative,  the 
fundamental  characteristic  of  agricultural 
production  Itself  must  be  understood. 

It  Is  Important  to  realize  that  the  anti- 
trust statutes,  the  great  body  of  case  law 
which  has  grown  up  arotmd  them,  and  the 
economic  theory  and  analyses  normally  ap- 
plied m  antltriust  cases  have  all  developed 
almost  exclusively  In  relation  to  non-agri- 
ctatural  economic  systems.  The  direct  ap- 
plication of  law  and  economics  thus  de- 
veloped to  agricultural  c^eratlons  without 
proper  recognition  of  the  complexities  and 
uniqueness  of  agricultiu-al  production  and 
distribution  processes  would  be  a  serious 
mistake  and  would  have  consequences  be- 
yond any  predicted  by  traditional  methods. 

Some  features  of  agricultural  production 
critical  to  statutory  and  Judicial  decision 
Interpretation  are  listed  here.  These  fea- 
tures are  not  at  all  a  comprehensive  list — 
only  the  more  important  ones  are  mentioned. 

1.  The  major  production  decisions  take 
place  long  before  the  market  expression  of 
demand.  The  farmer  decides  wliat  to  plant 
In  expectation  of  market  conditions,  but 
actual  market  conditions  existing  when  the 
product  Is  ready  for  market  come  after  most 
production  decisions  must  l>e  made. 

2.  Uncertainties  of  production  are  an  In- 
herent element  In  the  biological  processes 
of  agricultural  production,  and  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  match  actual  output  with  desired 
or  planned  output. 

3.  The  production  process  is  not  continu- 
ous and  cannot  be  adjusted  to  meet  changing 
martcet  conditions  once  the  season's  work 
begins. 

4.  Agricultural  production  is  a  batch  proc- 
ess, and  at  harvest  each  farmer  has  a  fixed 
amount  <rf  product  on  hand  which  must  be 
disposed  of  regardless  of  how  the  market  re- 
sponds to  aggregate  output. 

5.  Capital   cannot  be  simply   transferred 
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*way  from  agricultural  production  to  alter- 
native production  procesaes.  and  farm  firm 
•zlt,  a  requirement  for  optimum  resource 
allocation  In  a  competitive  system.  Is  not 
an  easy  nor  an  aOclent  matter. 

The  responses  to  market  forces  that 
luiderlle  all  aasiimptlona  coiu:ernlng  market 
structure.  Arm  behavior  and  market  per- 
formaace  and  pricing  practices  are  modified 
considerably  in  the  agricultural  sector  of 
the  nation's  economy  because  of  these,  as 
well  as  other,  characteristics  of  the  produc- 
tion proc-ssea  of  agricultural  products, 
spscinc  paoBLCM  abkas 
Because  the  authors  of  the  Report  did  not 
fully  appreciate  the  nature  of  the  farmer  co- 
operative and  the  special  nature  of  agricul- 
tural production  and  distribution,  the  Report 
misinterprets  some  of  the  statutory  provi- 
sions and  judicial  decisions.  It  Is  appropriate 
to  list  a  number  of  the  more  sierlous  problems 
and  indicate  how  a  correct  understanding  of 
cooperatives  and  the  economics  of  agricul- 
tural production  woiild  change  the  results 
of  the  Report. 

Four  problem  areas  can  be  outlined — the 
general  purpose  of  the  antltru.st  laws  and  the 
thrtist  of  the  farmer  cooperative  special  pro- 
visions, the  use  and  Interpretation  of  legis- 
lative history,  statutory  and  Judicial  Inter- 
pretation and  the  use  of  economic  Informa- 
tion In  analyzing  the  cooperative  and  the 
■tructure  of  the  agricultural  Industry.  The 
most  serloTU  errors  occur  In  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  statutory  purposes,  statutory 
provisions,  and  judicial  decisions. 

Antitrust  law  purposes  and  cooperative 

provisions  generally 
The  antitrust  laws  as  a  group  express  a 
national  economic  policy  and  lay  down  broad 
principles  to  achieve  and  presume  a  system 
of  economic  activity  conducive  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  nation.  When  special  economic 
conditions  require  special  treatment,  the 
Identical  purposes  of  the  statutes  are  reached 
by  modification  of  the  mechanisms  normally 
used,  but  the  Intent  1r  to  reach  the  same 
national  economic  goals. 

This  is  precisely  the  case  with  the  special 
treatment  of  farmer  cooperatives  found  In 
Section  6  of  the  Clayton  Act  of  1914,  the 
Capper -Volstead  Act  of  1922  and  the  Coop- 
erative Marketing  Act  of  1926.  These  exemp- 
tions from  the  ordinary  rules  of  antltrtiat 
enforcement  are  not  Intended  as  special 
privileges  granted  to  a  class  of  persons,  but 
are  a  recognition  that  because  of  the  unique- 
ness of  the  cooperative  structure  and  agri- 
cultural production  and  distribution,  the 
ordinary  rules  would  not  further  the  over- 
riding purposes  of  the  national  antitrust 
economic  policy  but  would,  on  the  contrary 
hinder  the  free  competitive  system  in  the 
agricultural  sector.  This  Is  borne  out  by  the 
legislative  history,  the  wording  of  the  sUt- 
utes,  and  Judicial  decisions. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  sUted  the  prem- 
ises upon  which  the  antitrust  laws  are  based, 
and  they  include  a  number  of  goals  for  our 
economic  system.  The  premises  stated  are 
"that  the  unrestrained  interaction  of  com- 
petitive forces  wUl  yield  the  best  allocation 
o*  our  economic  resources,  the  lowest  prices, 
the  highest  quality  and  the  greatest  material 
progress,  while  at  the  same  time  providing 
an  environment  conducive  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  democratic  and  social  institu- 
tions." {Northern  Pacific  R.  Co.  v.  United 
States.  356  U.S.  1,  4  (1958).  A  typographical 
error  in  the  report  omits  the  allocation  of 
economic  resources  phrase  (Report,  p.  11)). 
The  purposes  of  the  appropriate  sections 
of  the  Clayton  Act,  the  Capper -Volstead  Act 
and  the  Cooperative  Marketing  Act  are  all 
consistent  with  the  basic  premises  of  the 
antltaiiat  laws.  Specifically,  the  uolquenesa 
of  agricultural  production  and  distribution 
systems  and  the  character  of  the  cooperative 
enterprise  are  recognized  by  the  three  acts 


(as  well  aa  by  other  laws).  They  should  be 
viewed,  then,  not  aa  laws  permitting  or  en- 
couraging anti-competitive  activity  on  the 
part  of  a  special  group  of  producers,  but  as 
a  recognition  of  the  uniqueness  of  both  the 
cooperative  enterprise  and  of  agriculture. 
The  very  goats  of  the  three  acts  are  "the 
best  allocation  of  our  economic  resources, 
the  lowest  prices,  the  highest  quality  and 
the  greatest  material  progress."  The  three 
statutory  modifications  of  the  antitrust  laws 
are  aimed  at  protecting  the  methods  chosen 
to  achieve  the  economic  goals  of  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

Approaches  to  special  treatment  for 
cooperatives 
Courts  have  interpreted  the  special  statu- 
tory treatment  of  the  farmer  cooperative  on 
a  number  of  occasions,  and  In  each  case 
have  given  these  special  provisions  the  In- 
terpretation necessary  to  achieve  the  broad 
purpotses  of  both  Section  6  of  the  Clayton 
Act  and  the  Capper-Volatead  Act.  Though 
these  provisions  are  exemptions  from  the 
normal  rules  to  be  applied  in  antitrust  cases, 
the  courts  have  not  treated  them  as  exemp- 
tions from  the  underlying  principles  of  the 
antitrust  laws. 

The  comments  in  the  Report  concerning 
the  restrictive  interpretations  of  exemptions 
from  the  antitrust  laws  are  essentially  cor- 
rect,  but  do  not  recognize  the  identity  of 
purpose  between  the  antitrust  laws  and  the 
special  treatment  given  cooperatives  because 
of  their  unique  nature  and  the  critical  dif- 
ferences between  agriculture  and  the  eco- 
nomics of  Industrial  prodtictlon.  The  cases 
cited  In  support  of  restricted  Interpretation 
(Report,  pp.  13  ff.)  are  not  concerned  with 
agricultural  production  with  the  exception 
of  United  States  v.  Borden,  308  U.S.  188 
(1939).  In  all  cases,  including  Borden,  the 
statute  construed  Involves  the  actions  of  a 
regulatory  agency  and  actions  beyond  the 
strict  coverage  of  the  regulatory  provision. 
This  Is  the  situation  in  Borden,  where  the 
court  pronouncements  on  restrictive  inter- 
pretation of  exemptions  do  not  deal  with  co- 
operative provisions,  but  with  regulatory  pro- 
visions under  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreements  Act  of  1937. 

Statutory  interpretation 
The  Report's  approach  to  statutory  Inter- 
pretation (pp.  19  tr.)  is  somewhat  strained, 
probably  as  a  result  of  the  later  rejection  of 
several  court  opinions  which  do  not  sup- 
port the  view  of  cooperatives  Uken  by  the 
authors.  Because  of  the  problems  the  authors 
have  with  the  9th  Circuit  Court's  decision 
In  Trecuure  Valley  Potato  Bargaining  Assn. 
v.  Ore-Ida  Foods,  497  F.  2d  203  (9th  Clr. 
1974),  cert.  den.  419  VS.  099  (1974),  the  Re- 
port has  Ignored  its  Implications  by  simply 
rejecting  the  Circuit  Court  decision  and 
those  decisions  which  agree  with  it.  It  Is, 
of  coxirse,  true  that  the  Supreme  Court's 
decisions  are  of  paramount  Importance,  but 
as  is  also  pointed  otit,  the  "Interpretation  of 
the  statute  must  not  do  violence  to  Its  ex- 
press language."  In  addition,  the  express 
language  should  be  Interpreted  In  a  reason- 
able manner  giving  the  words  ordinary 
meaning  whenever  possible,  and  when  a  Cir- 
cuit Court  Interprets  such  language  in  a  way 
which  indicates  that  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  the  statutory  language  are  well  un- 
derstood, it  cannot  be  dismissed  as  a  mis- 
interpretation of  law. 

Statutory  Interpretation  has  numerous 
purposes,  one  of  which  is  to  give  certainty 
to  those  who  are  Judging  their  own  actions, 
certainty  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  con- 
sonant with  the  necessary  flexibility  of  stat- 
utory provisions  intentionally  written  as 
broadly  as  are  the  antitrtist  laws.  The  goal  of 
certainty  Is  not  served  when  selected  statu- 
tory words  and  judicial  declslond  are  re- 
jected with  the  conclusion  that  special  pro- 


visions of  the  law  are  to  be  strictly  inter- 
preted. 

STATUTOaT   LAMGtTACE 

The  Report  (pp.  21  tt.)  quotes  and  sum- 
marizes the  statutory  provisions  which  give 
special  treatment  to  farmer  cooperatives.  In 
the  summarization  some  points  arise  which 
are  indications  of  a  limited  appreciation  of 
the  nature  of  the  cooperative  and  the  eco- 
nomics of  agricultural  production.  These 
cause  problems  with  Judicial  decisions  later 
in  the  Report. 

The  language  of  the  statutes  demonstrates 
that  the  thrust  of  the  statutes  is  toward  the 
farmer,  and  they  clearly  recognize  the  farm 
firm  as  the  primary  decisionmaking  unit,  not 
the  cooperative. 

Section  6  of  the  Clayton  Act,  16  U.S.C.  f  17, 
provides  that  "Nothing  contained  in  the  anti- 
trust laws  shall  be  construed  to  forbid  the 
existence  and  operation  of  .  . .  agricultviral  .  .  . 
organizations.  Instituted  for  the  purposes  of 
mutual  help,  and  not  having  capital  stock 
or  conducted  for  profit,  or  to  forbid  or  re- 
strain Individual  members  of  such  organiza- 
tions from  lawfully  carrying  out  the  legiti- 
mate objects  thereof;  nor  shall  such  orga- 
nizations, or  members  thereof,  be  held  or 
construed  to  be  illegal  combinations  or  con- 
spiracles  In  restraint  of  trade  under  the  antl- 
trtist  laws." 

The  first  part  of  the  section  reads  permls- 
."Ively  and  permits  the  existence  and  opera- 
tion of  the  organization.  However,  the  ac- 
tivities protected  apply  to  farmer  producers, 
and  the  Individual  members  of  such  orga- 
nizations carry  out  Its  objectives.  It  Is  Impor- 
tant to  understand  that  the  basic  nature  of 
the  cooperative  as  described  earlier  In  these 
comments  is  specifically  Incorporated  into 
the  wording  of  the  statute  itself.  The  last 
part  of  this  section  likewise  applies  specifi- 
cally to  Individual  farmers  as  well  as  to  the 
cooperative  entity. 

The  first  sentence  of  the  Capper-Volstead 
Act  (7  tI.S.C.  1291)  provides  that:  "persons 
engaged  in  the  production  of  agricultural 
products  as  farmers,  planters,  ranchmen, 
dairymen,  nut  or  fruit  growers,  may  act  to- 
gether in  associations,  corporate  or  otherwise, 
with  or  without  capital  stock,  in  collectively 
processing,  preparing  for  market,  handling, 
and  marketing  In  Interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce, such  products  of  persons  so  engaged." 

This  too  Is  a  statutory  recognition  that  the 
farmer  himself  la  the  protected  entity. 
Members  are  again  included  In  the  second 
sentence  dealing  with  methods  which  can  be 
used  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  the  farmers 
referred  to  In  the  first  sentence. 

The  producers  are  permitted  to  "act  to- 
gether in  associations."  The  statute  does  not 
require  that  a  single  association  be  formed 
because  the  permission  is  direction  to  the 
farmers  themselves.  If  the  fanners  wish  to 
act  together  using  various  associations,  the 
Capper-Volstead  Act  protects  them  because 
its  purpose  is  to  permit  farmers  to  act  to- 
gether, and  it  gives  them  permission  to  use 
associations  to  so  act. 

The  statutory  references  to  relations  be- 
tween cooperatives  are  misinterpreted  by  the 
Report.  First,  It  Is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
statement  "such  associations  may  have  mar- 
keting agencies  In  common"  is  a  mere  "pos- 
sible" pronotnicement  on  relationships  be- 
tween associations.  (Report,  p.  28).  It  seems 
clear  on  its  face. 

Second,  Congress  found  It  necessary  a  third 
time  to  define  modification  of  ordinary 
antitrust  laws  in  the  context  of  the  co- 
operative enterprise  and  the  agricultural 
process,  this  with  the  Cooperative  Marketing 
Act  of  1926.  7  U.S.C.  5  J  451  to  457.  Section  455 
provides,  in  full,  that  producers  acting  in  as- 
sociations may  "acquire,  exchange,  Interpret, 
and  disseminate  past,  present  and  prospec- 
tive crop,  market,  statistical,  economic  and 
other  aimllar  Information  by  direct  «k- 
changes  between  such  persons,  and/or  luch 
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asooclatlons  or  fedeimtlons  thereof,  and/or  by 
and  through  *  oomaaoa  marketing  agent  se- 
lected by  them." 

UnfortunAttiy,  the  author*  of  the  Report 
used  an  elUpsia  to  ranovo  the  erltlo*!  ptanM 
"past,  present  and  ptoBptM.y,"  whbfli  (doarly 
goes  beyond  the  degree  of  permlMfble  Intw- 
change  of  Information  normaUx  allow«d  by 
antitrust  laws.  SpedflcaUy.  the  statutes  per- 
mit the  exchange,  the  analysis  and  ths  dU- 
semination  of  future  crop,  market,  atatlstloal, 
economic  and  other  similar  Infmnnation  by 
direct  exchanges  bstween  farmers,  coopera- 
tions and  federations  and  by  or  through  com- 
mon marketing  agencies. 

The  authors  of  the  Report  st»te  that  the 
statute  is  "relevant  primarily  because  some 
courts  have  used  it  m  construing  the  Capper- 
Volstead  Act."  (Report,  p.  24) .  This  U  not  an 
accurate  statement  of  the  significance  of  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  First,  the  act  is  relevant 
because  it  is  a  third  act  of  Congress  specif- 
ically recognizing  the  special  nature  of  a 
cooperative  and  farm  production.  Second,  it 
reafOrms  the  need  felt  by  Congress  to  en- 
sure strong  cooperatives  by  modifying  the 
usual  application  of  antitrust  laws.  It  can- 
not be  dismissed  as  a  sUtute  "peripheral"  to 
the  protection  of  the  cooperative  enterprise. 
Historical  context  and  purpose  of  exemptions 

The  report  uses  an  extensive  quotation 
from  Maryland  and  Virginia  Milk  Producers 
Assn.  T.  United  States,  362  UJ3.  458  (1960)  to 
reach  the  conclusion  that  "the  Clayton  and 
Capper-Volstead  Act  simply  place  agricul- 
tural cooperatives  in  the  same  position  under 
the  antitrtist  laws  occupied  by  ordinary  busi- 
ness corporations "  (Report,  p.  38). 

The  quotation  does  not  say  that  the  ooop- 
eraUve  entity  is  to  be  treated  just  as  an  ordi- 
nary Investment  corporate  entity,  nor  that 
the  ordinary  rules  ai  antitrtist  are  applicable 
to  that  entity.  It  restates  the  points  made 
throughout  these  comments  that  to  give  fudl 
effect  to  the  use  of  the  cooperative  enter- 
prise form  of  btislness  In  the  agricultural 
production  context  farm  firm  cooperation  is 
given  special  treatment  under  the  antitrust 
laws.  The  farm  firm  Is  recognized  by  the  court 
as  the  declstonmaklng  economic  unit  and  the 
modifications  of  the  antitrust  laws  are  aimed 
toward  giving  the  farmer  producer  some  of 
the  options  available  to  the  buslnes  investor, 
while  at  the  same  time  allowing  him  to  main- 
tain control  of  the  farm  firm.  Advantages  of 
the  ordinary  corporfction  are  to  be  the  desired 
end  of  the  farmer,  not  the  method  of  anti- 
trust law  application. 

Legislative  history 

The  ReptMTt's  extended  discussion  of  the 
legislatlre  history  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
"the  legislative  history  may  be  summed  tip 
as  Indicating  the  desire  to  simply  legitimate 
the  cooperaUve  form  of  business  organization 
under  federal  antitrust  laws  as  an  entity  on 
a  par  with  the  ordinary  business  oorporatlMi" 
(Report,  p.  39) .  This  Is  a  correct  summation. 
Legislative  history  does  not,  however,  require 
that  the  cooperative  entity  be  treated  In  an 
Identical  manner  to  that  of  an  Investment 
corporation.  As  has  been  repeatedly  pointed 
out,  the  character  of  the  cooperative  and  of 
agricultural  production  requires  a  different 
treatment  of  the  cooperative  entity  under  the 
antitrust  laws  to  enable  farmers  to  operate 
on  a  par  with  an  Investment  corporation, 
while  at  the  same  time  retaining  individual 
ownership  and  control  of  the  assets  of  pro- 
duction and  the  complete  control  of  all  pro- 
duction decisions. 

One  misstatement  should  be  corrected.  On 
page  40  the  report  refers  to  the  power  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  Section  2  of 
the  Capper-Volstead  Act  to  prevent  "unduly 
enhanced"  prices  which  result  from  "the  mere 
size  of  an  association."  The  statute  requires 
mon(^>ollaatlon  or  restraint  of  trade,  and 
under  no  clrcimistanoes  is  mere  size  of  a 
cooperative  sufficient  for  a  finding  of  monop- 
olization or  restraint  of  trade. 


Judicial  interpretation  and  analyses 
of  specific  issues 
As  with  Interpretations  of  statutory  pur- 
pose and  language,  the  Interpretation  and 
analysis  of  judicial  decisions  must  take  place 
In  the  context  of  fanner  cooperative  enter- 
prise and  the  economic  systems  of  agricul- 
tural production.  When  this  Is  done,  the 
judicial  decisions  fall  Into  place,  and  the 
analysis  of  prohibited  and  permitted  fanner 
and  cooperative  practices  can  be  based  on 
clear  and  rather  simple  logic.  Instead  of  a 
strained  Interpretation  of  seemingly  anom- 
alous judicial  decisions.  Comments  now 
turn  to  specific  Issues,  generally  following 
the  order  in  which  they  are  presented  by  the 
Report. 
Ccaperative  relations  with  non-producers 

The  cases  which  deal  with  the  relation- 
ships of  farmers  and  their  cooperatives  to 
non-farmer  entitles  reach  concltislons  which 
are  expected,  and  in  addition  they  follow 
the  principles  of  the  cooperative  and  the 
economics  of  agricultural  production  out- 
lined in  these  comments. 

It  should  first  be  pointed  out  that  the 
court  references  to  cooperative  relationships 
refer  to  the  actions  of  the  farmer  himself 
acting  through  his  cooperative  (as  do  the 
statutes).  In  United  States  v.  Borden,  308 
U.S.  188,  204,  205,  (1939) ,  the  Court  specifi- 
cally uses  such  terminology:  "The  right  of 
these  agriculttiral  producers  thus  to  unite 
In  preparing  for  market  and  In  marketing 
their  product,  and  to  make  the  contracts 
which  are  necessary  for  that  collaboration, 
cannot  be  deemed  to  authorize  any  com- 
bination or  conspiracy  with  other  persons  In 
restraint  of  trade  that  these  producers  may 
see  fit  to  devise." 

This  terminology  does  not  refer  to  com- 
binations with  "non-cooperatives"  as  Is  so 
often  stated,  but  with  non-producers  of 
agricultural  products.  Likewise,  it  does  not 
refer  to  the  cooperative  as  the  conspiring 
unit,  but  to  the  farmer  member.  Both  of 
these  statements  simply  recognize  that  the 
cooperative  enterprise  Is  a  unique  entity, 
and  that  when  other  kinds  of  entitles  and 
other  tyi>es  of  production  are  included,  the 
farmer's  efforts  in  cooperation  are  no  longer 
appn^nate  objects  of  special  antitrust 
treatment.  A  careful  review  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia  Milk  Producers  Assn.  v.  United 
States,  362  U.S.  458  (1060)  and  the  other 
cases  cited  In  the  Report  will  demonstrate 
that  when  the  proper  meaning  of  the  statu- 
tory provisions  applying  to  cooperatives  is 
applied,  the  results  follow  and  the  reasons 
for  the  specific  language  of  the  coiurts  are 
clear. 

Monopolisation 
Monopoly  power  as  one  of  the  elements  in 
the  offense  of  monopoUzation  is  defined  as 
"the  power  to  ccmtrol  prices  or  exclude  com- 
petition." {United  StaUt  v.  GHnnell  Corp., 
384  n.S.  663  (1066) .  United  States  v.  du  Pont 
A  Co.,  861  US.  877  (1966) ) .  A  brief  review  of 
what  these  concepts  mean  to  a  cooperative 
will  show  why  the  Idea  of  "predatory  prac- 
tices" Is  so  important  in  Sherman  !  2  co- 
operative cases  to  the  exclusion  of  price  con- 
trol or  share  of  the  market  arguments. 

The  power  of  production  rests  only  with 
the  member  producer.  The  percentage  of  a 
product  marketed  through  a  cooperative  is 
thus  minimal  as  a  determinant  of  price  con- 
trol. The  character  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion also  prevents  the  farm  firm  from  re- 
spondliig  to  reflected  market  forces  In  a 
way  to  control  prices  individually  iising  the 
cooperative  agency  as  a  vehicle. 

Exclusion  of  competition  in  the  coopera- 
tive enterprise  is  not  possible  without  im- 
permissible coercion.  The  production  unit 
which  wotild  tend  to  enter  the  market  In 
response  to  market  forces  is  a  unit  at  the 
level  of  the  member  farmer.  The  new  firm 
can  engage  in  the  production  processes  inde- 


pendently of  the  cooperative,  and  the  co- 
operative Itself  cannot  exclude  compeUtlon 
with  member  farmers  unless  It  engages  in 
some  form  of  actlTt^  which  Interferes  with 
the  Individual  farmer  wishing  to  produce  the 
product  maiketed  through  the  cooperative. 
This  is  commonly  referred  to  as  a  predatory 
practice  and  Is  absolutely  prohibited  under 
the  antitrust  laws. 

Intercooperative  mergers,  acquisitions  and 
joint  ventures 

Finding  that  there  is  no  express  exemption 
of  Intercooperative  merger,  acquisition  or 
joint  venture  from  scrutiny  under  Section 
7  of  the  Clayton  Act  and  Section  5  of  the 
PTC  Act,  the  Report  concludes  (pp.  52,  53) 
that  exemptions  can  exist  only  if  there  is 
a  dear  repugnancy  between  the  cited  sections 
and  the  cooperative  exemption  statutory  pro- 
visions. The  Report  then  concludes  that 
there  is  no  such  repugnancy.  This  is  Incor- 
rect. There  Is  such  a  repugnancy. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  statutes 
are  directed  to  the  farmer.  The  farmer  is 
the  entity  protected.  It  is  the  farmer  who 
is  i>ermltted  to  associate  himself  with  other 
farmers  to  achieve  certain  goals.  If  farmers 
bring  themselves  together  through  a  coopera- 
tive org^anlzatlon,  they  are  protected.  If  half 
of  the  farmers  form  one  cooperative  and  the 
other  half  form  another.  It  is  Inherently 
repugnant  to  the  purposes  and  the  letter 
of  the  exemption  statutes  to  say,  as  the  Re- 
port does,  that  all  the  farmers  are  now  pre- 
vented from  joining  together  by  Joining 
their  associations,  where  the  Capper-Volstead 
Act  speclflcaUy  stetea  that  they  "may  act 
together  In  associations"  (associations  Is 
plural) . 

Competition  among  association  members 
and  among  the  cooperatives  themselves  must 
also  be  carefully  analyzed  In  each  case,  and 
reference  to  the  cooperative  form  of  doing 
business  suggests  seveitil  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

First,  the  formation  and  use  of  a  coopera- 
tive by  a  group  of  farmers  does  not  destroy 
competitive  forces  among  the  farmers.  This 
Is  because  the  farmer  does  not  give  the  con- 
trol over  production  necessary  for  the  co- 
operative to  assume  the  role  of  production 
determination  in  response  to  market  forces. 
The  decision  to  respond  Is  still  with  the  farm 
firm,  and  the  re^mnse  Is  not  altered  signifi- 
cantly by  the  intervention  of  the  cooperative 
as  a  reflection  of  market  forces.  Competition 
among  cooperatives  is  minimal  because  the 
decisionmaking  powers  of  the  cooperative  at 
the  production  level  are  minimal.  The  co- 
operative acts  only  as  the  farmer's  agent  for 
a  limited  purpose. 

Second,  because  the  cooperative  functions 
only  as  an  instrument  of  the  farm  firm  and 
the  farm  firm  is  the  Independent  economic 
unit,  the  competitive  nattire  of  the  farm 
firm  Is  a  part  of  the  competitive  nature  of 
the  cooperative.  The  Independent  response 
of  each  economic  unit  to  market  forces  must 
be  considered  In  the  context  of  peculiarities 
of  agricultviral  production,  and  the  inherent 
obstacles  to  effect  anti-competitive  practices 
by  farm  firms  are  passed  on  to  the  coopera- 
tive entity.  Since  the  characteristics  of  pro- 
duction prevent  anti -competitive  action  on 
the  part  of  farm  firms  short  of  the  predatory 
type  of  practices,  the  cooperative  cannot  re- 
flect anti-competltlve  forces  to  the  market. 

The  Report  misinterprets  Sunkist  Growers, 
Inc.  V.  Winckler  &  Smith  Citrus  Products 
Co.,  370  tl.S.  19  (1962)  concluding  that  be- 
cause the  Court  foxuid  one  entity  existing  in 
the  presence  of  three  cooperatives  when  the 
members  were  Identical  the  Court  implied 
that  if  the  members  had  been  different,  a 
different  result  would  have  been  obtained. 
This  case  In  fact  emphasizes  that  the  word- 
ing of  the  Capper-Volstead  Act  that  farm- 
ers "may  act  together  In  associations"  should 
be  carefully  adhered  to,  and  that  when  farm- 
ers use  separate  orgwilzatlons  there  is  no  rea- 
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son  to  apply  the  antitrust  exemptions  dif- 
ferenUjr.  The  Court  recognizes  the  minimal 
relevance  of  the  cooperative  entity  and  goes 
directly  to  the  eseentlal  elements  of  the 
laws— that  farmers  are  the  target  of  the 
exemption.  The  Ck>\»rt  recognizes  the  nature 
of  the  cooperative  as  a  reflector  of  market 
torcea,  not  an  entity  possessing  market 
power. 

The  Report  argues  (p.  56)  that  a  group  of 
farmers  who  use  two  cooperatives  must  first 
dissolve  those  and  form  a  new  cooperative 
when  they  decide  to  use  one  cooperative. 

The  argximent  goes  that  this  might  cause 
administrative  difficulties  and  thus  will  not 
be  done  readily.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
purposes  of  Section  6  of  the  Clayton  Act 
and  the  Capper-Volstead  Act  are  served  by 
such  a  requirement.  These  arguments  miss 
the  point  of  the  special  provisions,  that  of 
recognizing  the  right  of  farmers  to  act  to- 
gether through  the  use  of  an  association, 
while  retaining  production  assets  and  the 
production  decisions. 

Jntercooperative  combinatiotis  and 
conspiracies 
Jntercooperative  exchanges  and  price 
agreements  are  particuiarly  difficult  to  un- 
derstand If  the  principles  of  the  cooperative 
enterprise  and  the  statutory  w<M:ds  are  not 
appreciated.  To  repeat  once  again,  the  co- 
operative acts  as  an  agent  of  the  farmer  to 
reflect  market  forces  and  the  individual 
farmer  Is  at  all  times  the  economic  unit 
which  responds  to  those  market  forces.  Sec- 
ond, by  purpose  and  words,  both  Section  6  of 
the  Clayton  Act  and  the  Capper-Volstead  Act 
extend  protection  to  farmers  as  the  decision- 
making economic  units.  It  Is  the  farmer  who 
U  permitted  to  Join  with  his  fellow  farmers 
to  "act  together  in  associations." 

Intercooperatlve  exchange  of  Information 
Is  speclflcally  permitted  by  the  Cooperative 
Marketing  Act  of  1926.  That  Act  permits 
transfers  of  numerous  kinds  of  information 
including  past,  present,  and  prospective 
economic  and  statistical  information  directly 
among  farmer  producers  and  directly  among 
their  cooperatives. 

Price  agreements  among  cooperative  enti- 
tles are  approved  in  Treasure  Valley  Potato 
Bargaining  Assn.  v.  Ore-Ida  Foods,  497  F  2d 
203  (9th  Clr.  1974)  cert.  den.  419  US.  999 
( 1974)  with  which  the  authors  have  consider- 
able trouble  and  which  they  finally  dltelss 
as  a  poor  case  (Report,  pp.  69  ff.) .  The  hold- 
ing  of  the  case  is,  however,  consistent  with 
the  purpose  and  wording  of  the  statutes  and 
with  Supreme  Court  cases.  The  difficulty  ^he 
authors  have  is  understanding  the  thrust  of 
the  statutes  and  the  nature  of  the  coooera- 
tlve  enterprise. 

The  Capper-Volstead  Act  permits  farmers 
to  'act  together  through  associations."  It 
does  not  require  that  a  single  cooperative 
be  formed,  and  contemplates  clearly  that 
such  will  not  be  the  case  by  providing  for 
marketing  agencies  in  common  between  such 
cooperatives.  Since  farmers  can  act  together 
and  may  do  so  through  their  associations,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  why  the  associations  so 
formed  could  not  be  used  for  precisely  such 
ceoperation  It  is  still  the  farmers  who  are 
acting  together  through  associations,  and  the 
farmers  are  the  objects  of  the  acts.  It  was  to 
articulate  these  concepts  that  the  court  in 
Treasure  Valley,  as  well  as  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Sunkist.  used  the  argument  that  if  the 
farmers  could  have  formed  one  cooperative 
they  may  achieve  exactly  the  same  results  bv 
using  two  together. 

A  comment  U  in  order  on  the  difficulty  the 
•uthors  of  the  Report  have  with  the  holding 
in  Treasure  ValUy  that  a  bargaining  associa- 
tion is  a  protected  association  of  farmers 
under  the  Capper-Volstead  Act.  To  repeat 
again,  it  is  not  the  cooperative  that  is  the 
object  of  protection  it  Is  the  farmer-pro- 
ducer. Precisely  how  he  usee  hts  coopera- 
tive must  not  be  restricted  to  the  point  that 


his  protection  U  destroyed  when  he  is  acting 
together  through  an  association  with  his 
fellow  farmers. 

The  Report  concludes  that  the  Court  erred 
in  holding  that  a  cooperative  does  not  have 
to  perform  all  four  functions  permitted  in 
the    Capper-Volstead    Act— processing    pre- 
paring for  market,  handling,  and  marketing. 
First,  it  Is  difficult  to  see  why  a  cooperative 
would  have  to  process,  e.g.,  a  farmers  product 
before  the  farmer  Is  protected  by  the  terms 
of  the  act.  Second,  by  the  terms  of  the  act. 
it  is  the  farmer  who  may  collectively  proc- 
ess, prepare  for  market,  handle  and  market 
and  it  is  also  difficult  to  see  why  a  farmer" 
would  have  to  process,  e.g..  through  his  co- 
operative to  be  protected,  when  the  very  pur- 
pose of  the  cooperative  Is  to  allow  the  farmer 
to  retain  the  amount  of  production  assets 
and  decisionmaking  responslbUity  he  wishes 
The  fact  that  the  Judge  used  an  old  dlcUon- 
ary  Is  a  leas  than  persuasive  objection  to  the 
decision. 

Federations  and  marketing  agencies  in 
common 
Cooperative  associations  are  formed  to  be 
marketing  agencies  In  common  for  all  mem- 
ber farmers.  Such  associations  are  specifi- 
cally allowed  to  In  turn  have  marketing 
agencies  In  common.  This  U  the  sututory 
foundation  for  the  federated  cooperative  The 
Report  (pp.  79  ff.)  treats  the  federated  co- 
operative as  a  Joint  venture  arrangement  not 
expressly  permitted  by  the  statutes  and  sub- 
Ject  to  merger  control  of  Section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act  as  a  Joint  venture  of  ordinary 
business  corporations.  This  Is  incorrect,  and 
the  "marketing  agencies  in  common"  phrase 
of  the  Capper-Volstead  Act  must  be  properly 
applied.  •■    f     J 

The  Report  also  takes  an  overly  narrow 
view  of  th»  "marketing  agencies  In  common- 
phrase  (Report,  pp.  76  ff.).  again  rejecting 
the  decision  of  the  9th  Circuit  In  the  Treas- 
ure Valley  case.  The  authors  look  to  some 
statements  for  Its  Justification  by  Volstead 
to  find  a  restricted  view  of  its  use.  but  the 
words  of  the  statute,  the  purpose  of  the  stat- 
ute and  the  Court  decisions  must  take  orece- 
dence. 

The  Capper-Volstead  Act  applies  special 
antitrust  rules  to  farmers  who  Joined  to- 
gether to  act  collectively  in  certain  stages 
of  the  marketing  process.  Speclflcally,  they 
may  act  together  in  associations.  The  co- 
operative so  formed  is  their  agent,  owned 
controlled  and  used  by  them.  When  they  \n 
turn  use  a  marketing  agency  in  common  with 
farmers  who  are  acting  through  another  co- 
operative, they  have  formed  a  marketing 
agency  In  common  as  defined  in  the  act.  The 
nature  of  the  cooperative  dlcUtes  that  this 
agency  Is  nothing  more  than  an  agent  reflect- 
ing marSct  forces  to  the  farmer  through  his 
respective  cooperative. 

Understood  in  this  way,  the  possible  anti- 
trust effects  of  such  an  arrangement  by  farm- 
ers are  no  more  than  those  permitted  by  the 
formation  of  the  first  cooperatives,  and  the 
reason  speclflc  permission  to  form  such  agen- 
cies is  given  by  the  act  la  clear.  By  makhig 
layers  of  cooperative  entities  available,  the 
statute  permits  farmers  to  have  looal  asso- 
ciations In  addition  to  the  more  Inclusive 
cooperative. 

CONCLUSION 

Principles  of  law  do  not  operate  in  a  vacu- 
um, and  a  wise  use  of  legal  principles  re- 
quires a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  purposes 
behind  the  principles  and  how  they  operate 
in  the  framework  of  the  appUcable  surround- 
ing circumstances.  The  fundamental  defect 
in  the  Report  is  that  the  nature  of  the  co- 
operative form  of  enterprise  is  not  thorough- 
ly understood,  and  the  many  complexities 
and  exceedingly  peculiar  features  of  econom- 
ics involved  in  agricultural  production  and 
distribution  are  not  fuUy  appreciated. 

As  a  result,  the  corporate,  partnership  and 
sole  proprietorship  are  taken  aa  norms,  and 
the  economic  systems  around  which  antitrust 
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law  and  economics  have  developed  are  taken 
as  given.  The  special  provisions  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act,  the  Capper-Volstead  Act  and  the  Co- 
operative Marketing  Act  are.  as  a  natural 
result,  viewed  with  a  great  deal  of  su^lclon 
as  means  of  circumventing  the  rules  ordi- 
narily applied  under  the  antitrust  laws  to 
achieve  the  goals  of  the  national  economic 
antitrust  policies.  It  Is  understandable  that 
the  authors  feel  very  uncomfortable,  as  in- 
dustry regulators,  with  the  Uws  and  Judicial 
decisions  concerning  farmer  cooperatives 
But  the  hostility  is  unjustlfled. 

These  conunenta  have  been  critical  of  the 
Report  in  a  number  of  ways,  emphasizine 
speclflc  problems.  What  is  needed,  however 
is  not  a  relnterpretation  of  statutes  or  cases' 
A  fresh  and  more  encompassing  approach  is 
required.  This  approach  would  need  to  do 
several  things. 

First,  the  heritage  and  purposes  of  anti- 
trust laws  must  be  clearly  deflned. 

Second,  the  economic  foundations  of  the 
antitrust  laws  must  be  understood. 

-nilrd.  the  normal  business  enterprise  must 
be  defined  and  related  to  the  development  of 
the  antitrust  laws.  f^^^^.  "i 

Fourth,  the  cooperative  form  of  enterprise 
must  be  understood  and  Its  basic  differences 
from  the  ordinary  form  of  business  must  be 
defined. 

Kfth,  the  unique  nature  of  agricultural 
production  must  be  deflned  and  distinguish- 
ed from  the  economic  foundations  upon 
which  the  antitrust  laws  have  developed 

Sixth,  the  combined  effects  of  the  coopera- 

.1?  iS'^i*"'""'**  *°  ""^  •grlcultural  setting 
should  be  compared  with  the  combined  ef- 
fects of  the  ordinary  business  enterprise  In 
ordinary  production  processes,  and  the  In- 
appropriate ness  of  "traditional"  antitrust  law 
application  noted. 

Finally,  the  fecial  treatment  given  farmer 
cooperatives  can  be  compared  with  the  Inap- 
proprlateness  of  normal  antitrust  rules  un- 
2rh,.^*  Circumstances,  and  the  manner  In 
which  a  careful  InterpreUtlon  of  the  special 
provisions  makes  them  flt  Into  place  In  the 
overall  antitrust  policy  will  be  clear.  ITie  In- 
teipretation  of  the  sUtutes  and  Judicial  de- 
^tiT  ri!  ^  ™*^*  «»ccurate.  aid  strained 
interpretation  or  rejection  of  the  statutes 
and  judicial  decisions  wlU  not  be  nlSwa^y 

TJ^^"  .*''•  principles  and  pu^^of 
the  national  antitrust  laws.  *'*''> 

USDA    CoiufDTTs    OK    PTC    Staff    REPoar 
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INTRODUCTION 

Tlie  report  presents  a  particularly  Inac- 
curate and  distorted  picture  of  nuiketlnK 
orders,  eince  it  deals  only  with  what  are  ad- 

^,^"  ,  ^  ^^  "™***  '''«^»y  restrictive 
S^S?^-H  V"!**  programs.  Furi,ii6r.  these  are 
portrayed  in  terms  of  what  might  happen 
IJ^l  ~P'°**««»  to  industry's  advantoge. 
without  reoogniUon  of  the  jcomplete  con^i 
exercised  by  this  Department  In  the  Issuance 
of  orders  and  regulations. 

Marketing  orders  continue  to  play  a  needed 
role  in  agriculture,  because  the  vagaries  of 
weather  and  biologic  reproduction  cannot  be 
adequately  controlled,  even  with  todays 
scientific  management. 

Marketing  orders  by  their  nature  are  re- 
sponsive to  changing  market  conditions,  and 
thus  are  compatible  with  the  goal  of  a  mar- 
Ket-oriented  economy.  In  Issuing  and  ad- 
ministering marketing  orders,  our  goal  is  to 
facilitate  orderly  adjustment  to  changing 
marketing  conditions. 

To  the  extent  that  marketing  orders  and 
cooperatives  reinforce  each  other,  as  the  re- 
port suggests,  the  involvement  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  In  the  Issuance  and  ad- 
ministration of  marketing  orders  provides  a 
public  interest  constraint  that  would  not 
otherwise  be  available.  We  consider  this  to  be 
an  essential  element  of  our  responsibility 
in  the  administration  of  these  programs 

We  have  been  active  on  a  number  of  fronts 
In  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  marketing 


orders  and  attempttag  to  Improve  their  ad- 
Bilnlstratlon.  An  interagency  taak.  ton»^ 
January  1976  issued  a  comprehensive  report 
on  marketing  orders  and  their  price  impact, 
which  has  assisted  us  in  making  »  number 
of  constructive  cbaaages  in  procram  opera- 
tion Research  irtudies  have  been  initiated 
to  assist  us  further  in  evaluating  the  effec- 
tiveness and  improving  the  administration 
of  marketing  orders.  We  welcome  the  sug- 
gestions you  may  have  in  this  regard. 
Statement  (p.  US) 
"Milk  cooperatives  further  manip'ulate  the 
market  tot  mUk  by  encouraging  producers 
to  limit  producUon  and  by  iotaUy  trying  to 
control  surplus  supplies  Oirough  a  device 
known  as  the  'Standby  Pool.'  which  pur- 
portedly U  a  cooperative  itself." 
Comment 
Effective  supply  control  has  never  been 
achieved  in  milk  marketing.  Most  coopera- 
tives have  not  attempted  it.  Those  wlio  have 
have  generally  been  in  high-cost  producing 
areas.  Where  production  control  lias  been 
tried  by  cooperatives,  serious  problems  have 
developed.  There  are  few  cases  where  co-op 
base  plans  have  operated  successfully. 

The  standby  pool  has  met  a  marketing 
need  to  incOTporate  additional  supplies  of 
milk  into  the  marketing  system.  Conceptu- 
ally the  standby  pool  has  the  potential  of 
assuring  a  reserve  supply  of  milk  to  high- 
cost  deficit  producing  areas  at  a  predeter- 
mined price.  Thus,  high -cost  deficit  areas 
do  not  have  to  carry  year-round  reserves  but 
can  depend  upon  tlie  standby  pool  for  sup- 
plemental needs. 

Statement  (p.  117) 
"The  USDA  has  a  statutory  duty  to  main- 
tain milk  prices  within  a  certain  percentage 
of  parity  and,  therefore,  also  has  an  incen- 
tive to  arUflcially  inflate  milk  prices." 
Comment 
Parity  prices  have  never  been  considered 
an  adequate  standard  In  determining  prices 
under  Ptederal  milk  marketing  orders.  Sec- 
tion 8c(ie)  of  the  Act  recognizes  this  and 
spells  out  a  supply-demand  pricing  standard 
in  establishing  prices  under  milk  orders.  This 
enables  the  Secretary  to  establish  prices  low- 
er or  higher  than  parity  prices.  Every  order 
and  amended  order  submitted  for  producer 
approval  includes  a  finding  that,  "The  parity 
prices  of  milk  are  not  reasonable  in  view  of 
the  price  of  feeds,  available  supplies  of  feeds, 
and  other  economic  conditions  which  affect 
market  supply  and  demand  for  milk  in  the 
marketing  area,  .  .  ."  This  finding  has  l>een 
used  in  practically  all  cases,  not  because 
parity  prices  are  too  low  but  becaxise  parity 
prices  are  too  high. 

Statement  (p.  11«) 
"Federal  marketing  orders  regulate  one- 
half  of  aU  fruit,  vegetable,  and  nut  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States.  The  total  farm 
value  of  regulated  commodities  was  $6.9 
bilUon  in  1973." 

Comment 
Federal  marketing  orders  regulate  con- 
siderably less  than  one-fifth  of  U.8.  fruit, 
vegetable,  and  nut  production.  Farm  value 
of  commodities  affected  by  marketing  agree- 
ments and  orders  on  fruits,  vegetables  and 
specialty  crops  was  $2.6  billion  In  fiscal  year 
1973. 

Statement  (p.  122) 

"The  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  (liereafter  AMAA)  is  an  outgrowth  of 
theNRA.  .  .  ." 

Comment 

•nie  Agricvatural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  not  the 
"NRA."  The  NRA  (National  Recovery  Ad- 
ministration) was  created  by  tbe  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act  to  enforce  codes  of 
fair  practice  for  biisiness  and  indtistry.  The 
codes  primarily  aided  business. 


Statement  (p.  122) 
"[The  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act's]  stated  policy  is  to  increase  farm  com- 
modity prices  to  "pftrity.'  to  stabilize  prices  to 
eliminate  unreasonable  fluctuations  in  sup- 
plies and  prices,  and  to  control  the  quality  of 
agricultural  commodittes.  7  VS.C.  S  603.  The 
Act  is  largely  concerned  with  whatever  effect 
such  manipulation  may  have  on  consumers. 
Constuners  presumably  pay  fair  prices  for 
regulated  commodities  so  long  as   'parity' 
prioea  (which  may  have  little  relationship  to 
fairness)   we  not  exceeded,  and  presumably 
benefit  from  'orderly'  marketing." 
Comment 
The  statement  concerning  the  Act's  stated 
policy  Is  paraphrased  and  garbled.  The  orig- 
inal intent  of  the  Act  was  to  raise  prices  to 
parity.  Subsequent  amendments  to  the  Act 
shifted  the  emphasis  to  orderly  marketing, 
which  does  provide  benefits  to  consumers  as 
well  as  producers  and  marketers, 
fitotcmcnt  {pp.  124-S) 
"To  date  we  have  been  unable  to  test  any 
of  the  above  postulates — at  this  time  it  is 
unclear    whether   any   of   these   argtunents 
have  validity  or  not." 

Comment 
Between  these  two  disclaimers  are  a  num- 
ber of  postulated  conclusions  wliich  reflect 
unfavorably  on  marketing  (Bders — baaed  on 
unrealistic  and  admittedly  unsupported  as- 
sumptions. The  decline  In  number  of  farms 
has  not  reduced  the  physical  and  economic 
hazards  facing  producers.  Nor  has  man  been 
able  to  control  weather,  product  perishability 
or  production  timing  to  any  significant  de- 
gree. These  are  the  kinds  of  variables  dealt 
with  in  marketing  order  regulations. 
Statement  (p.  126) 
"Regulations  formulated  tmder  the  Florida 
celery  order  have  completely  barred  the  entry 
of  new  producers  into  the  indxistry,  except 
for  those  who  recently  produced  celery." 
Comment 
New  producers  have  entered  the  Florida 
celery  business,  through  acquisition  of  bases 
from  other  producers.  In  fact,  the  number 
of   producers   of   celery   has   stabilized,    in 
marked  contrast  to  the  continuing  decline 
In  the  number  of  producers  of  other  horti- 
cultin-al  crops. 

Statement  (pp.  126-7) 
"In  such  an  eventuality  the  industry 
would  remain  cartelized  under  the  order  and 
would  simply  have  to  allocate  the  permissi- 
ble supply  to  more  producers  and  strengthen 
its  'siuplus'  handling  devices.  This  would 
create  more  waste  and  inefficiency.  Addi- 
tionally, it  should  certainly  be  possible  for  a 
mailcetlng  otAer  administrator  to  extract  at 
least  some  monopoly  profits  for  pro- 
ducers. ..." 

Comment 

Comparing  a  marketing  order  to  a  "cartel" 
reveals  a  basic  lack  of  luiderstanding  of  pro- 
gram operations.  The  cartel  concept  Is  that 
of  independent  private  enterprises  supply- 
ing like  commodities  or  services  who  agree 
to  limit  their  competitive  activities  In  some 
agreed-on  fashion.  Under  a  marketing  order 
the  government  makes  and  enforces  the  rules 
under  statutory  guidelines.  The  marketing 
order  administrator  U  a  government  agent. 
Marketing  objectives — not  the  extraction  of 
monopoly  profits — guide  his  program  admin- 
istration. 

Statement    {pp.   127-«) 

"Orders  are  used  to  engage  In  a  form  of 
price  discrimination.  The  fresh  market  price 
Is  kept  up  by  limiting  supplies  bound  for  the 
fresh  market,  and  any  surplus  is  dumped  in 
the  less  lucrative  processing  or  export  mar- 
kets. There  are  thvis  two  prices  for  the  same 
product  (the  'quality'  product  Is  undifferen- 
tiated from  the  'poor'  product  as  far  as  the 
processor  Is  concerned) .  It  is  conceivable  that 


in  some  circumstances  growers  might  loee  in 
deflated  processing  market  prices  what  they 
gained  In  artificially  Inflated  fresh  market 
prices." 

Comment 

TM&  section  is  baslcaUy  deficient  by  not 
distinguishing  between  "price"  and  "re- 
turns." Omitted  is  any  reference  to  different 
costs  associated  with  products  nwving  to 
different  outlets.  Material  going  to  process- 
ing outlets  typically  goes  in  bulk  and  is 
xingraded.  Selling  costs  are  minimal.  In  the 
end,  a  producer  might  profit  as  much  or 
more  from  sales  to  processing  than  to  fresh 
outlets. 

Statement    {p.  128) 

•The  successful  use  of  marketing  orders 
to  maintain  fresh  produce  prices  is  graphl- 
caUy  Ulustrated  by  Cost  of  Living  Council 
memoranda  detailing  the  operation  of  the 
California-Arizona  lemon  order." 
Comment 

Data  are  presented  to  show  that  while 
lemon  production  fluctuated,  fresh  market 
shipments  remained  constant,  the  price  of 
fresh  lemons  "steadily  increased,"  and  "s\ir- 
plUB"  lemons  were  diverted  to  processing  and 
export  markets.  The  implication  is  that  this 
was  socially  undesirable  and  imfairly  re- 
warded producers  at  the  expense  of  con- 
sumers. This  Is  a  superficial  analysis.  De- 
spite the  increases  in  f  .o.b.  prices  in  1971-72 
and  1972-73,  grower  returns  at  the  on-tree 
level  decimed  each  year,  since  the  f.o.b. 
price  increase  was  more  than  offset  by  in- 
creased costs  oS  piclOng,  hauling,  packing 
and  selling.  The  Wg  Jump  in  prices  in  1973- 
74  was  largely  due  to  Cost  of  Uving  Council 
pressure  for  Increased  weekly  iJlotments  of 
lemons  in  the  spring  of  1973  which  led  to  a 
shortage  Of  fresh  lemons  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  1973-74  marketing  season. 
Thus  the  stabilizing  effects  of  the  marketing 
order  were  largely  nullified,  to  the  detriment 
of  consumers. 

Statement  (p.  129) 

Quality  control  may  also  be  used  to  re- 
strict the  quantity  of  goods  reaching  a  mar- 
ket." 

Comment 

'nieoretlcally.  this  Is  true.  Practically,  there 
are  significant  built-in  constraints.  Individ- 
ual growers'  crops  differ  considerably  in  qual- 
ity, which  limits  abiUty  to  establish  a  qual- 
ity cut-{rfr  regulation  which  would  signifi- 
cantly affect  supply. 

Statement  (p.  129) 

"Producers   wots   able   to   completely   ex- 
clude MfxV^"  tomatoes  from  domestic  mar- 
kets by  establising  a  standard  of  size  that  no 
Mexican  tomato  could  meet." 
Comment 

This  is  completely  false.  Under  regulations 
issued  by  USDA.  Mexican  tomatoes  were  re- 
quired to  meet  the  same  standards  as  were 
imposed  on  domestic  tomatoes.  Diu-lng  the 
period  of  regulation,  imports  of  Mexican  to- 
matoes increased  sharply  to  record  levels. 
Statement  {pp.  130-1) 

A  public  hearing  on  a  marketing  order  "is 
completely  open  to  all  interested  parties  and 
1»  generally  w«l-publlclzed.  However,  .  .  . 
the  central  decisions  as  to  the  extenslve- 
ness  of  quality  control,  'surplus'  control,  and 
volume  marketed  are  made  in  the  coiu'se  of 
administering  an  order,  and  these  decisions 
are  obsciu-ed  from  public  scrutiny." 
Comment 

All  actions  taken  under  marketing  orders 
are  open  to  public  scrutiny.  The  types  of 
regulations  to  be  issued  and  their  economic 
impact  are  fully  explored  in  the  public  hear- 
ing and  are  analyzed  and  discussed  in  the 
Secretary's  published  decision  and  wder.  For 
milk,  all  regulatory  provisions  are  contained 
in  the  basic  order.  For  other  commodities, 
implementing   regulations   are   Issued   pur- 
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•uant  to  the  basic  order.  All  meetings  of 
mwketlog  onler  administrative  committees, 
wtiara  propoaed  regulation*  are  discussed  and 
recommendations  developed  for  the  Secre- 
tary, are  open  to  the  pubUc.  And  all  regula- 
tlons  are  Issued  under  rulemaking  procedures 
prescrll>ed  by  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act.  which  require  opportunity  for  public 
comment  before  issuance  except  !n  limited 
•ttuatlons  where  the  Act  recognizes  that  such 
procedures  are  Inapplicable. 

Statement  (p.  131) 

"The  details  of  AMS  decisionmaking  are 
as  yet  unclear." 

Comment 

The  details  of  AMS  decisionmaking  are 
available  to  anyone  desiring  to  learn  of  them. 
The  Interagency  Task  Force  Report  on  Mar- 
keUng  Orders  deacribed  general  AMS  sur- 
veillance procedures.  AMS  officials  requested 
opportunity  to  meet  with  PTC  staff  several 
months  before  the  PTC  report  was  issued  to 
discuss  program  policies  and  procedures,  but 
PTC  took  no  follow-up  Initiative  to  arrange 
such  a  meeting. 

Statement  (p.  133) 

"After  the  hearing  on  the  merits  of  estab- 
liahlng  a  proposed  order,  at  which  "any  In- 
terested party  may  appear  and  present  evi- 
dence, consumers  have  no  standing  to  par- 
ticipate In  subsequent  order  amendment  or 
formulation  of  order  rtiles  and  regulations." 
Comment 

T780A  procedures  provide  continuing  op- 
portunity for  all  Interested  persons  to  have 
Input  Into  the  decisionmaking  process  lead- 
ing to  the  Issuance  of  all  orders,  amend- 
ments to  orders,  and  regiilatlons  issued  pur- 
suant to  orders. 

Statement  (p.  137) 
"It  appears  that  the  undesirable  eflecU 
of  marketing  orders  may  be  both  more  per- 
TMlTe  and  greater  In  magnitude  than  those 
■MO elated  with  private  antl-competltlva  be- 
havior." 

Comment 
This    Is    an    unsubstantiated    sUtement 
which   belles  even   a  cursory  knowledge  of 
marketing  order  operation*.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  In  its  day-to-day  Involvement 
In   marketing  order  administration   applies 
constraints  on  the  actions   of  cooperatives 
which  could  be  amply  documented  through 
discussion  with  cooperative  leaders. 
Statement  (p.  138) 
"There  Is,  on  the  other  hand,  no  persua- 
alv»  evidence   that  marketing  order  provi- 
sions of  concern  here,  e.g.,  volume  reetrlctlon 
provisions,  are  of  benefit  to  consumers.  In 
addlUon.  marketing  orders  probably  create 
Inefficiencies  and  warp  incentives  to  the  det- 
riment of  consumers. ** 

Comment 
This  typifies  the  double  standards  of  logic 
which  pervades  the  report — requiring  "per- 
Biiasive  evidence"  to  Justify  orders,  but  no 
more  than  "possibility"  or  "probability"  to 
condemn   them.   An  equally  good   "aprlorl" 
case  could  be  made  to  support  a  conclusion 
that    the    stability    and    orderly    marketing 
features  of  marketing  orders  increase  efllelen- 
cles  and  remove  the  wari>ed  Incentives  that 
often  result  from  sporadic  market  fiuctua- 
tions,  thereby  benefiting  consumers.  The  De- 
partment is  vmdertaklng  research  to  provide 
additional  Information  on  this  subject. 
Statement  (p.  138) 
•Tn  practically  every  market  where  a  co- 
operative b'.»  achieved  a  dominant  position 
In  its  market,  that  market  has  been  regtilated 
through  either  a  Federal  or  a  SUte  market- 
ing order  or  both." 

Comment 
This  la  not  inconsistent  with  the  statu- 
tory objectives  of  the  Act  authorizing  mar- 
keting orders.  The  Act  directs  the  Secretary 


to  "accord  such  recognlUon  and  encourage- 
ment to  producer -owned  and  producer-con- 
troUed  cooperative  aasoclatlons  as  wiu  be 
In  harmony  with  the  poUcy  toward  coopera- 
tive associations  set  forth  In  existing  Acts 
of  Congress,  and  as  wUl  tend  to  promot*  effl- 
cleut  methods  of  marketing  and  distribu- 
tion." As  noted  elsewhere,  the  statutes  also 
provide  public  Interest  constraints  on  such 
activlUea.  ° 

Statement  (p.  14S) 
"More    recently,    dominant    coc^ratlves 
have  been  the  primary  seekers  of  nurketlnc 
orders."  • 

Comment 
This  la  an  hiaccurate  sUtement  of  recent 
niarketmg  order  experience. 

Statement  (p.  148) 
"Members  of  major  cooperatives  usually 
dominate    marketing    administrative    com- 
mittees." ^^ 

Comment 
This  statement  Is  untrue. 
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statement  {p.  144) 

•That  marketing  orders  operate  to  en- 
hance an  industry  s  market  power  can  also 
be  hiferred  from  the  fact  that  handlers  or 
processors  have  often  opposed  such  orders." 
Comment 

Handlers  Increasingly  have  come  to  rec- 
ognise the  broad  public  benefits  of  market- 
tog  ordeni.  and  they  have  contributed  mate- 
rtally,  through  participation  In  hearings  and 

Sri^«t^''^lV°°'  ^  practical  solutions 
to  marketing  problems. 

Statement  (pp.  iso-l) 

hJ^^  onlers  preserve  quantity  Ilmiutions 
by  Unpoelng  barriers  to  entry,  SDeclfle*ii» 
producer  allotments  .  .  .  ,Th^  xET^^i 
oUstlc  marketer  can  keep  prtce  elevat^ 
above  what  it  would  otherwise  be.  witho^ 
actually  incurring  the  entry  whl^h  woSS 
increase  quantity  and  depress  prices." 
Comment 
There  is  no  empirical  evidence  that  nrices 
have  been  enhanced  by  the  four  pro|r^ 
cited,  and  litUe  likelihood  that  th«  c^!^ 

a^^,.^."**  °'  "'^^^  produosriiSrMt 
and   damning   production.   Producer   allot 

o?^i~  I  "..  •mpJetnented.  ProducUon 
'ir.^^SLlV.l.iTr^  -  -^^  "  >-els 

T^r^^Crarke^.?cSrer?^rn"ew^ 

ha^Tr^SS^,""  "^"^  ''^  USDA^mtL^ 
^\I!^  J°^  ^^  producers  to  enter 
SSJIt!^»r  *,flf'*^  producers  to  expand: 
tranrferaWe  allotment  bases  containing  «^e- 
guards  against  gaining  unreasonable  ^Lu-ket 

li^"'-!^  ril°^'^,  "P*»*""8  Of  auotment 
oasM.  The  intent  is  to  assure  that  such 
authority  will  permit  reasonable  adjustment 
to  Changing  market  condition*."        •'""™'*"* 

Sfttfement  (p.  1S2) 

frJ^^^  J'^^^^  **«*«   regulations    give 
tools  to  dominant  cooperatives  to  help  them 
spread  their  monopoly  power  and  malnuin 
and  strengthen  it  where  they  are  located." 
Comment 
ThU  statement  is  corroborated  by  refer- 
ence to  the  activities  of  Associated  MUk  Pro- 
ducers   Inc.,  and  Justice  Department  antl- 
trust  action  against  that  cooperative.  The 
enumerated    actions    of    AMPI    under    the 
marketing  order  program  were  atypical  and 
were  countered  by  USDA  actions  to  change 
order  provision*  to  prevent  further  abuse 
This  example,  plus  the  successful  anUtrust 
acUon  against  AMPI,  support  the  conclusion 
that  present  authorities  permit  effective  ac- 
tlon  against  undesirable  cooperative  activi- 
ties when  they  occur. 


Statement  (p.  iss) 

"Another  channel  for  tfteinatlnc  oomneti 

tlon  Is  the  control  of  imports^^^  oompetl- 

Comment 
Section  608-e  of  the  Agricultural  Market- 
lug  Agreement  Act  provides  that  with  re 
spect    to    cert^aln    designated    oommodlttes' 
whenever   grade,   size,   quality   oTSatirUv' 
regulations  are  Imposed  dom^ticauTS 
a  marketing  order  ths  same  or  coipaj^wl 
reguhitions   shall    be   applied   to   me^ame 
commodity  Imported.  This  has  beeir^efe"^ 
to  as  the  "Golden  Rule"  amendment,  and  It 
^J*?»,°*i'   P*™"   dl««rlminatory   treatment 
fw-  7*  .""portal  commodity.  Section  aa  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  also  permits 
control  Of  imports  which  might  undermine 
the  operation  of  a  government  program  The 
three  commodities  used  as  examples  In  the 
-^1  u"^  almonds,   tomatoes  and  raisins. 
There  has  been  no  Section  23  action  with 
v!^»  M     •^™?'"»»  «tace  1957.  Extensive  In- 
vestigation and  litigation  under  the  Florida 
tomato  order  have  not  substantiated  charges 

toma  o  imports  from  Mexico  have  ris^n 
sharply  to  record  levels  during  the  period 

riuTJ^^l''^  ''r'"  "^"tJon*^  Impo?te  of 
raisins  during  the  first  two  seasons^  mar- 
.o^"^  ^^^  regulation   were  7.499  tons  in 

,^^°   Vf"*^    '"P^'"*"   «^   890   tons.   Im- 

ma^tint  !,  "'J'*'^^*  '°'"  '*"""  to  meet 
marketing  order  requirements  have  essen- 
t  ally  been  rejected  because  of  contamina- 
tion  by  Insects,  rodent  hah-,  stones,  etc 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  markethi« 
orders  are  consistent  with  existing  rules  eov^ 

!I^^  ^i  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Tr^e  (GATT).  OATT"  rules  prohibit 
a«lmlnistration  of  such  programs  hi  a  dls- 
crhnlnatory  manner  or  so  as  to  constitute  a 
dlsguUed  restriction  on  hiternational  trade 
in  the  current  round  of  OATT  multilateral 
trade  negotiations,  where  aU  participating 
parties  have  been  invited  to  notUy  the  QATT 
of  all  Import  restrictive  devices  maUitaJned 
by  other  countries,  not  one  nation  has  men- 
tioned U.S.  marketUig  orders. 

Statement  (p.lS») 
•The    contrived    allocation    of    produces 
among  markets  causes  allocatlve  inefflpl^ncy/' 
Comment 
"Contrived"  or  regulated  allocation  among 
markets  may  hicrease  allocaUve  efflclency  bv 
evening  out  short-run  sporadic  gyrations  and 
adjusting   supplies   to   longer   run   effecUve 
demand.  These  are  central  goals  ot  the  mar- 
keting order  program. 

Statement  (p.  191) 
"The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture    In 
its  recent  (ie7i)  evaluation  of  various  mar- 
keting orders  also  concludes  that  prices  have 
been  raised  by  the  orders." 
Comment 
The  study  referred  to  was  made  by  an  In- 
teragency task   force   which    hicluded   rep- 
rsssntaUves  of  the  CouncU  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers and  CouncU  on  Wage  and  Price  BU- 
bUlty.  as  well  as  USDA  agencies  havhig  no 
responsibility  for  marketUig  orders.  It*  mis- 
sion  was  to  evaluate  marketing  orders  to 
detsrmlns  what,  if  any.  inflationary  impact 
they  might  have.  ^ 

It  made  a  comprehensive  order-by-order 
review  and  identified  a  minor  number  of 
orders  under  which  prices  had  been  enhanced 
over  what  they  otherwise  would  be.  In  none 
of  these  insUnces  did  the  task  force  con- 
clude that  such  Increases  were  of  significant 
magnitude  to  be  Inflationary. 

Statement  (p.  161) 
"The  T7SDA  also  believes  that  milk  prices 
*r»  raisMl  •modeetiy  (page  21)   (which  word 
they  seem  to  offer  as  a  defense)  by  the  Fed- 
eral mOk  marketing  order  program." 
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Comment 


This  also  is  a  misleading  partial  quote.  The 
task  force  report  stated:  "Hence,  the  classi- 
fied pricing  system  as  presently  and  histori- 
cally administered  under  the  Federal  milk 
marketing  order  program  raises  average 
prices  modestly  and  Uicreases  stability.  On 
balance,  we  conclude  tliat  this  is  not 
Inflationary." 

Statement  (p.  162) 

"A  cost  beyond  the  allocatlve  inefficiency 
Introduced  by  marketing  orders'  effects  on 
prices  In  different  markets  Is  that  of  actual 
waste  of  agricultural  product.  .  .  .  This  cost 
is  In  terms  of  resoinrces  used  which  could 
have  produced  an  alternative  product." 
Comment 

Loss  or  waste  of  the  commodities  cited 
(cherries,  cranberries  and  peaches)  cannot 
be  attributed  to  the  operation  of  Federal 
marketing  orders.  As  noted  elsewhere,  agri- 
cultural production  cannot  be  closely  con- 
trolled. Excess  production  resulting  from 
fallible  grower  Judgment  or  unusually  favor- 
able weather  conditions  commonly  Is  left 
unharvested  or  otherwise  "wasted,"  with  or 
without  a  marketing  order.  One  of  the  goals 
of  a  marketing  cx'der  is  to  minimize  such 
waste  through  a  better  aligiiment  of  market 
supply  and  demand  factors. 

Statement  (p.  164) 

"A  provision  of  the  milk  orders  specifies 
that  a  plant  that  processes  Class  n  milk 
must,  to  'qualify,'  ship  a  part  of  the  milk 
received  to  fluid  milk  handlers  (l.e.,  for  Class 
I  use).  .  .  .  ThU  transhipment  require- 
ment .  .  .  appears  to  be  a  costly  and  wasteful 
phenomenon." 

Comment 

Shipping  requirements  are  generally 
needed  to  identify  handlers  subject  to  regu- 
lation. They  establish  a  degree  of  association 
with  a  market  and  provide  the  basis  for 
determining  which  producers  are  entitled 
to  share  the  proceeds  of  the  fluid  (Class  I) 
market.  Performance  requirements  are 
needed  also  to  assure  that  adequate  supplies 
of  milk  will  be  supplied  for  fluid  use  in  the 
market.  Artificial  movements  to  meet  pool- 
ing requirements  are  not  a  common  or  regu- 
lar occurrence  In  most  Federal  order  markets. 
Statement  (p.  169) 

"If  It  Is  deemed  appropriate  somehow  to 
compensate  for  agricultural  riskiness,  there 
are  probably  less  expensive  ways  to  do  It. 
One  possibility  la  cooperatively  or  publicly 
funded  Insurance  schemes.  Another  current 
suggestion  Involves  target  prices,  wherein 
the  long-run  equilibrium  price  is  estimated 
and  compensatory  payments  to  farmers  are 
made  with  re^>ect  to  that.  In  simunary,  that 
marketing  orders  benefit  consumers  through 
ameliorating  problems  inherent  In  risktoess 
is  not  an  argument  which  is  sufficiently 
persuasive  to  overbalance  the  theoretical  and 
empirical  evidence  of  their  harm." 
Comment 

Hie  report  provides  no  persuasive  em- 
pirical or  theoretical  evidence  of  harm 
caused  by  marketing  orders.  The  Insurance 
alternative  suggested  is  untried  and  uneval- 
uated.  Compensatory  payments  have  been 
sufficiently  evaluated  and  used  to  know  that 
they  would  be  an  extremely  costly  alterna- 
tive, subject  to  even  greater  risks  of  predict- 
ing equilibrium  levels  than  are  involved  in 
marketing  order  administration.  Maricetlng 
orders  are  largely  self-financing  and  thus 
provide  a  low-cost  means  of  reducing  the  risk 
factor  in  agricultural  marketing. 
Statement  (p.  172) 
"A  marketing  order  is  put  into  effect  only 
upon  the  vote  of  producers  and  handlers.  A 
cooperative  can  cast  a  bloc  vote  for  all  of  its 
members.  Therefore,  a  dominant  cooperative 
can  have  a  strong  Infiuence  on  the  terms  of 
an  order." 


Comment 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  the  sole 
determinant  of  the  provisions  of  an  order 
based  on  evidence  presented  at  a  public  hear- 
ing. He  also  determines  that  all  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  an  order  will  tend  to 
effectuate  the  declared  policy  of  the  Act. 
Producers  approve  or  disapprove  an  order  in 
its  entirety.  They  cannot  pick  and  choose 
among  the  various  provisions. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  here 
in  the  Congress,  we  also  have  a  problem 
of  fragmentation  with  respect  to  food 
policy  and  the  food  Industry.  The  House 
and  Senate  Committees  on  Agriculture 
have  well-recognized  interests  and  re- 
sponsibilities relating  to  food  and  agri- 
culture. The  House  and  Senate  Judiciary 
Committees  have  antitrust  responsibil- 
ities which  have  caused  them  to  raise 
questions  concerning  concentration  in 
the  food  industry,  the  status  of  agricul- 
tural cooperatives,  the  impact  of  market- 
ing orders  on  the  economy,  and  similar 
issues  relating  to  competition  in  the  food 
industry.  The  interrelationship  of  these 
activities  is  obvious. 

Recent  hearings  by  the  Senate  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  on  S. 
2028,  the  "Competition  Improvement  Act 
of  1975,"  gave  particular  attention  to 
problems  in  the  food  industry.  Senator 
ElENNEDT  in  his  remarks  at  the  milk  con- 
ference in  early  December  stated  that  his 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
Subcommittee  was  considering  an  in- 
quiry into  the  Nation's  milk  marketing 
system  dming  1976.  The  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Monopolies  and  Commercial 
Law  held  recent  hearings  on  HJl.  9182, 
the  "Food  Industry  Antitrust  Reports  Act 
of  1975."  whose  primary  purpose  would 
be  to  provide  needed  infoimation  con- 
cerning the  food  industry  as  a  basis  for 
public  policy,  primarily  oriented  to  the 
activities  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. The  FTC,  in  its  testimony  support- 
ing the  bill,  noted  that  it  would  give  FTC 
the  wherewithal  to  update  the  1966  re- 
ports of  the  National  Commission  on 
Food  Marketing  to  meet  its  particular 
needs. 

The  thrust  of  my  bill  would  be  to  pro- 
vide a  forum  for  brmging  together  in- 
formation and  analysis  concerning  the 
food  marketing  industry  which  would 
provide  a  uniform  starting  point  for  all 
public  policy  groups.  FTC,  Justice,  USDA, 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  Coun- 
cil on  Wage  and  Price  Stability,  congres- 
sional committees  on  Agriculture  and 
Judiciary,  and  all  other  interested  public 
and  private  individuals  and  groups  would 
have  input  into  the  woi-k  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

However,  the  findings,  conclusions, 
and  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion would  transcend  all  of  these,  and 
would  synthesize  available  knowledge 
and  expertise  and  attempt  to  determine 
where  the  balance  of  the  public  interest 
does  lie. 

The  studies  and  reports  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Food  Marketing 
provide  a  monumental  source  of  infor- 
mation concerning  the  Nation's  food 
marketing  system  in  the  mid-1960'8. 
Portions  of  this  continue  to  be  relevant. 
Others  need  updating.  And  there  are 
voids  to  be  filled. 


Tlie  Commission  proposed  by  this  bill 
would  yield  many  benefits  and  serve 
many  needs: 

First.  It  would  be  off  to  a  "running 
start"  because  of  the  work  of  the  earlier 
Commission; 

Second.  Because  of  this,  it  could  de- 
vote more  attention  in  a  limited  time- 
frame to  weighing  issues  and  making 
policy  recommendations; 

Third.  The  emergence  of  food  as  a  top 
priority  public  policy  issue  creates  a  re- 
ceptive environment  for  action  on  re- 
sponsible policy  recommendations; 

Fourth.  The  work  of  the  Commission 
could  serve  multiple  needs  and  reduce 
existing  duplication  in  the  collection  of 
food  industi-y  data  by  various  executive 
and  legislative  bodies;  and 

Fifth.  Placing  responsibility  for  data 
collection  and  analysis  in  a  body  having 
no  responsibility  for  progium  adminis- 
tration or  law  enforcement  would  assure 
maximum  objectivity  of  results. 

I  believe  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  a 
broad-based  inquiry  of  the  type  pro- 
ix>sed  in  this  bill  to  provide  the  insight 
we  need  for  intelligent  policy  determi- 
nation and  decisionmaking.  Hopefully, 
also,  it  will  reduce  the  fragmentation  and 
duplication  of  effort  which  now  char- 
acterizes our  efforts  to  deal  with  the 
myriad  problems  of  the  food  industry. 

Ml-.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  proposed  "Fed- 
eral Food  Marketing  Appraisal  Act  of 
1976"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3004 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Am.erica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Pood  Marketing 
Appraisal  Act  of  1976" 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COMMISSION 

Sec.  2.  In  order  to  appraise  the  costs  and 
pricing  of  food  in  the  United  States,  there  is 
hereby  established  a  bipartisan  National 
Commission  on  Food  Costs,  Pricing  and  Mar- 
keting (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Com- 
mission") . 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  fifteen  members,  including  (1)  five 
Members  of  the  Senate,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate;  (2)  five  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives:  and  (3)  five  members  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  from  outside  the 
Federal  Government.  Those  Members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  shall,  respectively 
and  as  representatively  as  practicable,  re- 
flect the  perspectives  of  consumers,  farm 
producers,  labor,  processors,  and  distributors. 

(b)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  Its  original  powers  and  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
position. 

(c)  Eight  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

COMPENSATION  OF  MEMBERS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Members  of  Congress  who  are 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  serve  with- 
out compensation  In  addition  to  that  re- 
ceived for  their  services  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress; but  they  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
incurred  by  them  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  vested  In  the  Commission. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  who 
Is  appointed  by  the  President  may  receive 
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compenMOioa  at  Um  rate  of  $160  for  each 
day  sucb  member  Is  engaged  upon  work  of 
the  Commlaslon,  and  ahall  be  reimbursed 
for  travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  In 
lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  by  law  (6 
U.8.C.  6703)  for  persons  !n  the  Oorernment 
service   employed   Intermittently. 

orrms  or  thz  coMinsaioir 
Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  analyze 
and  appraise  the  costs,  pricing,  functioning 
and  structure  of  the  food  marketing  Indus- 
try. 

The  Commission,  In  Its  report  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress, shall  include  treatment  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  Recent  changes  In  the  various  seg- 
ments of  the  food  Industry,  Including  trends 
in  economic  concentration  and  related  anti- 
competitive structures  and  practices; 

(2)  The  degree  of  responslveneos,  on  a 
timely  basis  of  prices  charged  by  firms  at 
subsequent  stages  of  the  food  marketing 
process,  to  changes  In  farm-level  prices; 

(3)  Recent  trends  In  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  costs  and  nutritional  quality  of 
food  products,  and  market  promotional  ac- 
tivities employed  for  such  products; 

(4)  The  kind  of  food  marketing  system 
that  would  best  achieve  efficiency  of  produc- 
tion, assembly,  processing,  transporting,  and 
distribution,  consistent  with  effective  serv- 
ices to  consumers  and  other  national  objec- 
tives— Including  a  competitive  marketing 
system  and  maximum  employment; 

(6)  The  effectiveness  of  present  statutes, 
public  policies  and  programs  bearing  upon 
food  marketing  In  serving  national  objectives 
and  needs,  and  changes  In  such  statute  pol- 
icies and  programs  that  would  render  them 
most  subservient  to  national  needs. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  make  such  In- 
terim reports  as  It  deems  advisable,  and  It 
shall  make  a  final  report  of  Its  findings  and 
conclusions  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress within  eighteen  months  of  the  date  on 
which  the  Initial  funds  become  available  to 
carry  out  the  Act. 

pownts  or  the  commission 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Commission,  or  any  three 
members  thereof  as  authorized  by  the  Com- 
mission, may  conduct  hearings  an3rwhere  In 
the  United  States  or  otherwise  secure  data 
and  expressions  of  opinions  pertinent  to  the 
study.  In  connection  therewith  the  Commis- 
sion Is  authorized  by  majority  vote — 

( 1 )  to  require,  by  special  or  general  orders, 
corporations,  business  firms,  and  individuals 
to  submit  In  writing  such  reports  and  an- 
swers to  questions  as  the  Commission  may 
prescribe;  such  submission  shall  be  made 
within  such  reasonable  period  and  under 
oath  or  otherwise  as  the  Commission  may  de- 
termine; 

(2)  to  administer  oaths; 

(3)  to  require  by  subpena  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  all  documentary  evidence  relat- 
ing to  the  execution  of  its  duties; 

(4)  In  the  case  of  disobedience  to  a  sub- 
pena or  order  Issued  under  this  subsection 
to  Invoke  the  aid  of  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States  in  requiring  compliance 
with  such  subpena  or  order; 

(6)  In  any  proceeding  or  investigation  to 
order  testimony  to  be  taken  by  deposition 
before  any  person  who  Is  designated  by  the 
OomnlaBlon  and  has  the  power  to  administer 
oaths,  and  in  such  Instances  to  compel  testi- 
mony and  the  production  of  evidence  in  the 
same  manner  as  authorized  under  paragraphs 
(3)  and  (4)  above;  and 

(6)  to  pay  witnesses  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  as  are  paid  in  like  circtunstances  In 
the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  any  inquiry 
la  carried  on  may.  In  case  of  refusal  to  obey 
a  subpena  or  order  of  the  Commission  issued 


under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  Issue 
an  order  requiring  compliance  therewith; 
and  any  failure  to  obey  the  order  of  the  court 
may  be  punished  by  the  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 

(c)  The  Commlaslon  is  authorized  to  re- 
quire directly  from  the  head  of  any  Federal 
executive  department  or  Independent  agency 
available  Information  deemed  useful  in  the 
discharge  of  Its  duties.  All  departments  and 
Independent  agencies  of  the  Government  are 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  cooperate 
with  the  Commission  and  to  furnish  all  In- 
formation requested  by  the  Commission  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law. 

(d)  The  Commlaalon  la  authorized  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  Federal  or  State  agencies, 
private  firms,  institutions,  and  individuals 
for  the  conducting  of  research  or  surveys, 
the  preparation  of  reports,  and  other  actlvl- 
tlea  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  Its  duties. 

(e)  When  the  Commission  finds  that  pub- 
lication of  any  Information  obtained  by  It  Is 
In  the  public  interest  and  would  not  give  an 
unfair  competitive  advantage  to  any  person, 
it  Is  authorized  to  publish  such  Informa- 
tion In  the  form  and  manner  deemed  best 
adapted  for  public  use,  except  that  data 
and  Information  which  would  separately  dls- 
cloee  the  business  transactions  of  any  person, 
trade  secrets,  or  names  of  customers  shall  be 
held  confidential  and  shall  not  be  disclosed 
by  the  Commission  or  Its  staff:  Provided, 
however.  That  the  Commlaslon  shall  permit 
business  firms  or  Individuals  reasonable 
access  to  documents  furnished  by  them  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  or  copying  such 
docimMnts  as  need  may  arise. 

(f)  The  Commlaslon  is  authorized  to 
delegate  any  of  its  functions  to  individual 
members  of  the  Commission  or  to  designated 
Individuals  on  Its  staff  and  to  make  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  are  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  its  business,  except  as  herein 
otherwise  provided. 

MDttmumATvnt  AJtxAMCKJcxirrs 
Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  authorized, 
without  regard  to  the  ctvU  service  laws  and 
reg\iUtlons  or  the  Classification  Act  of  1940, 
as  amended,  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compen- 
sation of  an  executive  director,  and  the  ex- 
ecutive director,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Commission,  shall  employ  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  such  additional  personnel  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions 
of  the  Commission,  but  no  individual  so  ap- 
pointed shall  receive  compensation  In  ex- 
cess of  the  rate  authorized  for  aS-18  under 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

(b)  The  executive  director,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commission,  is  authorized  to 
obtain  services  of  consultanU  and  other 
part-time  personnel  as  authorized  by  law 
(5  U.S.C.  3100),  but  at  rates  for  Individuals 
not  to  exceed  tieo  per  diem. 

(c)  The  head  of  any  executive  department 
or  Independent  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment la  authorized  to  detail,  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis,  any  of  its  personnel  to  assist 
the  Commlaslon  In  carrying  out  Its  work. 

(d)  Financial  and  administrative  services 
(Including  those  related  to  budgeting  and 
accounting,  financial  reporting,  personnel, 
and  prociirement)  ahall  be  provided  the  Com- 
mission by  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, for  which  payment  shall  be  made  in 
advance,  or  by  reimbursement,  from  funds 
of  the  Commission  in  such  amounts  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services.  The  regulations  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  for  the  collection  of 
Indebtedness  of  personnel  resulting  from 
erroneous  payments  apply  to  the  collection 
of  erroneous  payments  made  to  or  on  behalf 
of  a  Commission  employee,  and  regulations 
of  that  Administration  for  the  administrative 
control  of  funds  apply  to  appropriations  of 
the  Commission. 

(e)  Ninety  days  after  submission  of  Its 


final  report,  as  provided  In  section  5(b),  the 
Commlaalon  ahall  cease  to  exist. 

ATTTROnzATION    Or    APPftOnXATtOHa 

Sec.  8.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  not  In  excess  of 
•2,500,000  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Joint  rescdutlon.  Any 
money  appropriated  pursuant  hereto  shall 
remain  available  to  the  Commission  until  the 
date  of  its  expiration,  as  fixed  by  section 
7(e). 


By  Mr.  CHILES : 
8.  3005.  A  blU  to  provide  policies, 
methods,  and  criteria  for  the  acquisition 
of  property  and  services  by  executive 
agencies.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations. 

rXOXRAI.    ACQUISITION    ACT    OF    1076 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  am  today  Introducing 
S.  3005,  the  Federal  Acquisition  Act  of 
1976.  to  overhaul  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's $70  billion  a  year  contracting  ac- 
UviUes. 

oviaviEw 

The  bill  would  consolidate  and  reform 
the  25-year-old  basic  laws  now  control- 
ling Federal  contracts  and  replace  them 
with  a  modem  statute  aimed  at  far  more 
intense  and  innovative  competition;  a 
crackdown  on  sole-source  awards;  and 
a  severe  cutback  on  specifications  and 
regulations. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  begin 
to  attack  the  over  4,000  provisions  of  law 
currently  on  the  books  which  control 
over  13  million  contract  actions  each  year 
for  everything  from  paperclips  to  nu- 
clear submarines.  Huge  savings  can  be 
expected  by  simply  bringing  many  of 
those  laws  together  Into  a  single,  modem 
framework.  Over  80.000  workers  admin- 
ister Federal  contracts,  with  the  Defense 
Department  alone  accounting  for  $46 
billion  worth  in  8,683,191  separate  con- 
tract actions  during  fiscal  year  1975. 

OBJECTIVES 

We  need  a  new  Federal  acquisition 
statute  to  streamline  the  process,  shift 
the  roles  of  Government  and  contractors. 
Increase  effective  competition,  and  un- 
leash new  technology. 

The  new  consolidated  Federal  acquisi- 
tion statute  would,  I  believe,  go  right  to 
the  heart  of  confused  Government  and 
contractor  roles.  The  legislation  man- 
dates fimctlonal  specifications  for  all 
contracts — both  sealed  bid  and  nego- 
tiated. 

Product  and  design  specifications  will 
bo  severely  limited  so  that  a  wide  variety 
of  contractors  and  products  can  compete. 

The  new  Federal  acquisition  statute 
embodies  the  philosophy  that  the  pubUc 
sector  may  have  the  problems,  but  the 
private  sector  should  be  free  to  propose 
the  most  innovative  solutions  and  com- 
pete to  prove  their  worth. 

svBSTrruTX  competition  roR  sxcitlations 

This  new  consolidated  procurement 
bill  directly  seeks  to  substitute  effective 
competition  for  regulation  In  Federal 
spending. 

Nearly  everyone  sliares  the  popular  re- 
sentment over  Government  regulations 

and  in  no  area  Is  the  damage  greater 
than  in  Federal  contracting. 

But,  although  it  la  popular  to  call  for 
eliminating  Government  regulations,  we 
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Lave  to  think  for  a  moment.  Those  reg- 
ulations grew  far  an  aHtareni  reaaan: 
to  gain  control  and  aooountablUtgr.  In 
P^eral  spending  praetloes,  the  regula- 
tory controte  gww,  I  believe,  becauae 
effective  competition  was  dying  as  the 
primary  control  mechanbax. 

It  is  not  enough  to  eliminate  regula- 
tiohs,  we  need  to  put  effective  competi- 
tion back  to  work  in  their  place.  That 
Is  why  the  new  contracting  leglslatloa 
is  aimed  at  relieving  a  wide  range  of 
Government  surtelllance  reQUiremcnts — 
but  only  where  effective  cwnpetltlon  Is  at 
work. 

If  you  believe  half  of  the  business  com- 
plaints about  being  buried  under  Gov- 
ernment paperwork,  private  finue  should 
welcome  this  approach.  C<mtractors  who 
do  business  with  the  Federal  GoTemment 
will  have  to  stand  up  and  be  counted 
In  the  harsh  light  of  open  competition, 
however,  and  I  am  afraM  our  current 
contracting  policies  have  gotten  some 
big  contractors'  eyes  adjusted  to  doing 
business  by  cost-plus  candMigbt. 

CAPrrAUZK  ON  NEW  TECUMOLOGT 

The  bill  also  seeks  to  design  Federal 
spending  practices  to  unleash  a  techno- 
logical offensive  to  meet  the  Nation's 
needs. 

Unless  and  xmtll  we  can  begin  to  un- 
stack  the  layers  of  managers  and  man- 
agement from  Congress  on  down,  and 
unless  and  until  we  begin  to  put  wide 
open  competition  to  work  Instead  of  en- 
forced regulatory  stagnation,  and  unless 
and  tmtil  we  do  these  things — we  are 
going  to  continue  to  crush  our  most 
invaluable  and  scarce  national  resource: 
the  creative  talent  of  American  busi- 
ness. 

Talk  about  American  Industrial  pro- 
ductivity. Talk  about  standard  of  living. 
Talk  about  agricultural  oirtput.  Talk 
about  balance  of  trade  and  strength  of 
the  American  dollar  shifting  military 
balance.  Talk  about  any  of  these  things, 
und  the  odds  are  that  one  will  will  con- 
stanUy  appear:  technology.  New  prod- 
ucts and  new  services  to  meet  growing 
needs. 

Federal  spending  practices  set  the 
economic  tone  for  this  country.  They  set 
the  rules  by  which  major  corporations 
learn  to  do  business,  especially  high  tech- 
nology firms  which  are  heavily.  If  not 
totally,  dependent  on  Federal  nourish- 
ment. 

The  new  Federal  acquisition  legisla- 
tion Is  designed  to  convert  those  Fed- 
eral spending  practices  from  insensible 
inhibitors  Into  positive  promoters  of  new 
technology. 

BACKOKOUND:  PaoCUSEMENT  commissiom 

Such  sweeping  legislation  was  not 
drafted  overnight.  Its  origins  date 
back  to  the  2V2  years  of  work  by  the 
congresslonally  charactered  Commission 
on  Government  Procurement — ^Public 
Law  91-129.  "Hie  Commission  was  cre- 
ated by  law  and  was  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  all  areas  of  government 
and  Industry.  Its  principal  task  was  to 
review  the  govemmentwide  procurement 
activity  and  make  recommendations  for 
reform. 

In  early  1973,  it  delivered  Its  final  six 
volume  report  recommending  149 
changes  to  the  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch.  This  bill  Implements  a  num- 
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ber  of  key  recommendations  which  go  to 
the  heart  of  the  process  by  which  the 
Federal  Government  q;>end8  more  than 
one-fourth  of  its  yearly  budget. 

The  Commission  was  concerned  about 
the  lack  of  a  govemmentwide  set  of 
principles  for  dealing  with  industry. 

The  present  statutory  foundation  is  in 
fact  a  welter  of  disparate  and  confusing 
restrictions  and  of  grants  of  limited  au- 
thority to  avoid  the  restrictions.  This 
problem  has  arisen  in  part  because  Con- 
gress has  never  been  called  on  to  focus 
its  attention  on  the  overall  procurement 
process.  Furthermore,  the  Inaction  of  top 
managers  of  the  executive  agencies  has 
aggravated  the  problems. 

In  its  review,  the  Oottunission  found 
that  there  are  two  basic  procurement  sys- 
tems. The  procurement  systems  of  the 
defense  agencies,  the  Coast  3uard.  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Si;>ace  Admin- 
istration— and,  to  some  extent,  the  Cen- 
tral Intdligenoe  Agency — are  governed 
by  the  Armed  Services  Procurement  Act 
of  1974.  The  procurement  systems  of 
many  civilian  agencies  are  governed  gen- 
erally by  title  in  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  AdministraUve  Services  Act  of  1949. 

I  could  go  on  for  hours  citing  examples 
of  restrictl<His,  inconsistencies,  areas 
where  there  are  absolutely  no  guidance 
whatsoever.  In  fact,  our  studies  revealed 
Doore  than  30  troublesome  inconsistencies 
between  the  two  organic  acts.  For  ex- 
ample, major  inconsistencies  involve: 

Competitive  discussions:  The  Anned 
Services  Act  requires  but  the  F^Bderal 
Property  Act  does  not,  that  proposals 
for  negotiated  contracts  be  solicited  from 
a  Tn<^»<»wiim  of  qualified  sources  and  that 
discussions  be  conducted  with  all  sources 
in  a  competitive  range. 

Truth  and  negotiations:  The  Armed 
Services  Act  requires  but  the  Federal 
Property  Act  does  not,  that  contractors 
and  subcontractors  submit  cost  or  pric- 
ing data. 

Negotiation  authority  for  research  and 
development:  Both  acts  require  agency 
head  approval  to  negotiate  research  and 
development  contracts.  Under  the  Armed 
Services  Act  someone  below  the  head  of 
the  agency  can  approve  contracts  up  to 
$100,000.  Under  the  Federal  Prwerty 
Act,  the  limit  is  $25,000. 

Negotiation  of  certain  contracts  in- 
volving hifih  Initial  investments:  The 
Armed  Services  Act  includes,  but  the 
Federal  Property  Act  does  not.  an  ex- 
ception to  the  advertising  requirement 
for  negotiating  certain  contracts  requir- 
ing hli^  initial  investment. 

Specifications  accompanying  invita- 
tions for  bid:  The  Armed  Services  Act 
states  that  an  inadequate  specification 
makes  the  procurenent  invalid.  Com- 
parable language  is  not  found  in  the 
Federal  Pr<H>erty  Act. 

Although  some  of  the  Inconsistencies 
stem  from  special  problems  originally 
encountered  only  by  one  or  a  limited 
number  of  agencies,  most  of  them  arise 
simply  because  there  are  two  basic  pro- 
curement statutes,  and  because  each  Is 
amoided  at  different  times  in  dlffermt 
ways  by  different  legislative  committees. 
These  basic  inconsistencies  have  prolif- 
erated to  an  overwhelming  degree  in  the 
fiow-down  from  the  statutes  to  agency. 


bureau,  and  local  policies,  regulations, 
procedures,  and  practices.  This  results  in 
serious  inefficiencies  and  adds  enormous- 
ly to  the  procurement  related  costs  in- 
curred by  the  Government  and  Its  con- 
tractors. 

FB0VIB10N8 

The  statutory  foundatton  must  be 
changed  if  significant  improvements  in 
unifying  procurement  policies  and  proce- 
diu'es  are  to  be  achieved.  Consolidation 
of  the  procurement  statutes  would  be  a 
major  step  In  fostering  a  single  regula- 
tory system  which  would  help  rather  than 
hamper  those  wishing  to  do  business 
wttii  the  Government.  It  also  would  focus 
attention  on  the  fact  that  procurement 
is  a  govemmentwide  operation  and  would 
discourage  attempts  by  parochial  Inter- 
ests to  obtain  special  statutory  treat- 
ment 

For  these  reasons,  this  bill  sets  forth 
for  the  first  time  that  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  Federal  Government 


First,  maintain  the  Independent  char- 
acter of  private  enterprise  by  substitut- 
ing wherever  practical,  the  incentives 
and  constraints  of  effective  competition 
for  regulatory  cmtrols. 

Second,  encourage  innovation  in  the 
application  of  new  technology. 

Third,  safeguard  the  puldie  interest 
through  individual  accountabiUty  of  pub- 
lic officials  and  the  maximum  use  of  ef- 
fective competition. 

These  and  other  principals  enunciated 
ill  the  preamble  to  this  bin  were  used  to 
guide  the  development  of  the  proposed 
legislation. 

One  of  the  first  provisions  of  my  bill 
would  be  to  require  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy  establish  a  single 
simplified  set  of  procurement  regulations 
to  cover  all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, bringing  together  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Armed  Services  Act  of  the 
Federal  Property  Act. 

Greater  statutory  uniformity  may  be 
viewed  by  some  as  a  threat  to  the  special 
missions  of  the  executive  agencies.  Such 
a  fear  is  unfounded.  This  bill  confines 
Congress  to  fundamental  matters.  The 
Office  oi  Federal  Procuremoit  Policy  will 
assume  the  re;^x>nslbillty  of  amplifying 
this  congressional  direction  and  of  creat- 
ing such  restrictions  or  safeguards  as 
may  apply  only  to  some  agencies  or  that 
prove  essential  only  for  limited  periods. 
This  approach  provides  the  best  balance 
of  congressioniJ  control  and  executive 
efficiency.  It  m1niml7.es  the  burden  on  a 
busy  Congress,  it  also  recognizes  that 
when  feasible,  administrative  action  by 
regulation  is  quicker,  more  m>ecific,  and 
more  readily  adaptable  to  necessary 
change.  Such  latitude  is  essential  to  the 
use  of  procurement  techniques  which 
best  insure  the  success  of  a  Govemmoit 
program. 

Other  titles  in  the  bin  define  the  proper 
circumstances  for  agency  use  of  acquisi- 
tion procedures  by  ecnnpetitive  sealed 
bids,  competitive  negotiation  with  an  ex- 
ception for  single  source  procurement, 
and  acquisition  by  competitive  small  pur- 
chase procedures. 

It  was  necessary  to  spell  out  the  cir- 
cumstances In  detail  for  use  of  each  ac- 
quisition technique  because  of  the  incon- 
sistency of  agency  decisions  today  as  to 
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which  {procurement  technique  Is  appli- 
cable to  their  own  sltuatlonjB. 

This  act  is  structured  so  that  first  em- 
phasis would  be  placed  on  the  use  of 
competitive  sealed  bids  wherever  pos- 
sible. Agencies  would  be  required  to  de- 
scribe their  needs  by  functional  terms  so 
to  encourage  sellers  with  differing  tech- 
nological solutions  to  compete.  Further- 
more, bid  evaluation  procedures  would  be 
required  to  be  disclosed  in  the  bid  in- 
vitation. 

The  criteria  specified  will  allow  fiexl- 
bllity  so  that  agency  decisions  are  not 
held  down  by  redtape,  but  yet  create  a 
more  competitive  environment.  The  ap- 
plication of  new  teclmologles  would  be 
encouraged  by  provisions  to  assure  in- 
dependence of  action  by  the  buyer  and 
seller.  Competitors  would  also  be  en- 
couraged to  submit  offers  which  provide 
a  wide  range  of  alternatives  with  differ- 
ing technological  concepts.  Hie  oppor- 
tunities for  favoritism  In  the  solicitation 
evaluation,  and  award  of  contracts  would 
be  reduced. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  proviae  more 
detailed  review,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  fuU  text  of  the  bill  and  a  sec- 
tlon-by-sectlon  analysis  be  printed  In  the 
Ricoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORB.asfoUows: 

S.  8008 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreaa  aaaembled, 
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Sec.  304.  Single-Source  Exceptions 
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TITLE  IV— ACQUISITION  BY  COMPETITIVE 

SMALL  PURCHASE  PROCEDURES 
Sec.  401.  Criteria  for  Use. 
Sec.  402.  SoUcltatlons  and  Awards 
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TITLE  VI— DELEGATION  OF  AUTHORITY 
Sec.  flOl.  Delegation    Within    an    Executive 

Agency. 
Sec.  602.  Joint  Acquisitions. 
TITLE  Vn-AMKNDMENTS  AND  REPEALS 
Sec.  701.  Amendments. 
Sec.  702.  Repeals. 

DKCLABATION    OF   FOLICT 

Sec.  a.  (a)  FiNDiNos. — The  Congress  her«- 
by  finds  that—  * 

(1 )  the  laws  controlling  Federal  purchasing 
have  become  outdated,  fragmented  and  need^ 
lessly  incooblstent; 

(2)  these  deflciencles  have  contributed  to 
significant  inefficiency.  Ineffectiveness  and 
waste  In  Federal  spending; 

(3)  the  Commission  on  Governent  Procure- 
ment has  found  and  recommended  that  a  new 
consolidated  statutory  base  is  needed; 

(4)  further,  existing  statutes  need  to  be 
modernized  to  focus  on  competition  and  new 
technology  in  that 

(A)  national  productivity  rests  on  a  base 
of  competitive  Industry  applying  new  tech- 
nology In  its  goods  and  servloea; 

(B)  Federal  spending  practices  can  exert 
substantial  leverage  on  the  nation's  business 
community  by  stimulating  effective  competl- 
tion  and  the  appUcatlon  of  new  technology 

(b)  PoucT.— It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  toe 
policy  of  the  United  States  that  the  acqulsl- 
«on  of  property  and  services  by  the  Federal 
Government  shall  be  performed  so  as  to- 
ll) maintain  the  independent  character  of 
private  enterprise  by  substituting  for  regula- 
tory controls  the  incentives  and  constraints 
of  effective  competition; 

(2)  encourage  innovation  and  the  appUca- 
Mon  of  new  technology  by  broadly  sUtlng 
publlo  needs  so  that  prospective  suppUwa 
wm  have  maximum  latitude  to  exercise  in- 
dependent  business  and  technical  Judgments 
m  offering  a  wide  range  of  competing  alter- 
natives; ^ 

(3)  promote  both  new  and  smaU  business 
by  permitting  all  qualified  and  interested 
sources  to  compete  for  and  grow  throuRh 
government  contracts; 

(4)  provide  private  contractors  with  the 
opportunity  to  earn  a  profit  in  government 
contracts  commensurate  with  the  technical 
and  financial  risks  underUken  and  the  con- 
tribution made  to  meeting  public  needs- 

(6)  safeguard  the  public  interest  and 
through  individual  accountabUity  of  public 
officials  and  maximum  use  of  effective  com- 
petition;  and 

(6)  further,  to  achieve  these  goals,  it  is  the 
poUcy  of  the  United  States  to  rely  on  and 
promote  effective  competition,  the  efforts  of 
several  sellers,  acting  Independently  of  each 
other,  to  respond  to  a  government  need  by 
creating,  developing,  demonstrating  or  offer- 
'ng  products  or  services  which  best  meet  that 
need  at  the  lowest  total  cost  whether  that 
need  U  expressed  as  an  agency  mission  need 
a  desired  function  to  be  performed,  perform- 
ance or  physical  requirements  to  be  met  or 
•ome  combination  of  these.  Effective  competi- 
tion is  present  when  there  is— 

»,n-2.  **f !'';.  •vallabUlty  to  prospective 
sellers  of  information  required  tol^nd 
to  public  needs; 

(B)  independence  of  action  by  buyer  and 

(C)  availability  to  the  government  of  al- 
ternative offers  that  provide  a  range  of  con- 
cept, design,  perftHTnance.  price,  lifetime 
ownership  costs,  service  and/or  delivery; 

(D)  absence  of  favoritism  In  the  solicita- 
tion, evaluation  and  award  of  contracts;  and 

(E)  ease  of  competitive  entry  for  new 
sellers. 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "acquisition"  means  any  re- 

Utionship  entered  into  to  obtain  property 

or  sendees  for  the  direct  benefit  or  use  of 

an  executive  agency  tlurough  purchase,  lease 


or  barter  to  meet  a  public  neMI.  whether  the 
property  or  serrlces  are  alrMdy  in  existence 
or  must  be  created,  developed.  dem(»strated 
?*iif  I?^"*****  Acquisition  includes  such  re- 
lated functions  as  descrlptton  of  the  particu- 
i**'  need;  reaearch,  development,  test  and 
evaluation;  financing;  solIcitaUon;  selection 
^sources:  prepwation  and  award  of  con- 
tracts; and  aU  phases  of  contract  admin- 
istration. 

(b)  The  term  "executive  agency"  means 
an  executive  department  as  defined  bv  sec- 
tion 101  of  title  6,  United  States  Code;  an 
independent  establishment  as  defined  by  sec- 
tion 104  of  title  6.  United  SUtes  Code  (ex- 
cept it  shall  not  Include  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office) ;  a  mliiUry  department  as 
defined  by  section  102  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code:  a  wholly  owned  government 
corporation  as  defined  by  section  846  of  title 
31,  United  SUtes  Code;  and  the  United 
States  PosUl  Service. 

(c)  The  term  "property"  includes  all 
services,  including  administrative,  support- 
type  and  professional. 

TnXE    I— ACQUISITION    METHODS    AND 
REGULATORY   GUIDANCE 

ACQtJISmON     METHODS 

Sec.  101.  An  executive  agency  shall  acquire 
property  or  services  In  accordance  with  the 
policies  specified  In  section  2  of  this  Act  bv 
utilizing — 

(1)  the  competitive  sealed  bidding  method 
as  provided  in  title  n  of  this  Act; 

(2)  the  competitive  negotiation  method 
as  provided  in  title  in  of  thU  Act;  or 

(3)  the  competitive  small  purchase  pro- 
cedures; as  provided  in  title  IV  of  this  Act. 
The  method  of  acquiring  property  or  serv- 
ices shall  be  selected  on  the  basU  of  the 
natiwe  of  the  product  or  services  being  ac- 
quired, the  circtimstances  of  the  acquisition 
and  the  criteria  set  forth  in  titles  n.  Ill  and 
IV  of  this  Act. 

a»0Xn.ATORT    COMPLIANCE 

Sec.  loa  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the 
Office  of  Federal  Prociu-ement  Policy  is  au- 
thorized and  directed,  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority conferred  by  Public  Law  93-400  and 
subject  to  the  procedures  set  forth  in  such 
Public  Law — 

(1)  within  two  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  promulgate  a  single, 
simplified,  imlform  Federal  regulation  Imple- 
menting the  policies  and  procedures  pre- 
scribed in  tlxls  Act  and  insuring  compliance 
with  such  provisions  by  aU  executive  agen- 
cies; and 

(2)  to  make  periodic  studies  of  the  acqui- 
sition methods  prescribed  by  this  Act  in  or- 
der to  determine  whether  agency  Implemen- 
tation of  this  Act  has  been  efficient  and  ef- 
fective. 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy  shall  Include  in 
his  annual  report  required  under  section  8  of 
Public  Law  93-400  a  report  of  hU  activities 
under  this  section.  Including  his  assessment 
of  agency  Implementation  of  and  compli- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  this  Act;  spe- 
cific reductions  in  the  use  of  Federal  speclfl- 
catlon.s  pursuant  to  section  202(b)  of  this 
Act:  and  recommendations  for  revisions  In 
this  Act  or  any  other  provision  of  law. 

TITLE  n— ACQUISITION  BY  COMPETI- 
TIVE SEALED  BIDS 
carrxHiA  fob  usb 

Sec.  201.  Competitive  sealed  bids  method 
shaU  be  used  In  the  acquisition  of  property 
and  services  when —  •■    r     j 

(1)  the  anticipated  total  contract  price  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  specified  in  title  IV  of  thU 
Act  for  use  of  the  competitive  small  pur- 
chase procedures  method;  and 

(2)  the  Federal  need  can  be  practicably 
defined  In  terms  not  restricted  by  security  or 
proprietary  dealgn;  and 

(8)  the  private  sector  Indtutrlal  base  will 
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juovlde  a  ntunber  of  suppliers  willing  to  com- 
pete tOfi  904  #^*i^  l*^'^^"''^  ^S  contract; 
and        ,-<3  V  ^-  .[      ■  "1         f  • 

(4) .  suUwfe  products  or  services  have  been 
fuUy  developed  and  prevlovisly  supplied  In 
comparable  Samoa  so  as  to  warrant  the  award 
of  a  contract  to  a  successful  bM4er  selected 
primarily  oa  the  bsalsof  price;  and 

(5)  the  time  available  for  acquisition  to 
sufficient  to  prepare  the  purchase  deseriptlon 
and  to  carry  out  tte  requisite  admlnjatratlvc 
prooeduieo;  and 

(6)  the  property  or  services  is  to  be  ac- 
quired wltbln  ttte  limits  of  the  United  States 
and  its  poasesaloDs;  and 

(7)  the  price  for  the  property  or  service  bas 
not  been  estabUshsd  by  or  pursuant  to  taw. 

INVIXAXION   FOB   8F«I.KH  BIDS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Invitation  for  sealed  bids 
shall  be  formally  .advertised  In  such  a  way 
tliat— 

( 1 )  the  time  prior  to  opexUng  <A  bids  wlU 
be  sufficient  to  permit  effective  competition; 

(2)  the  piu-chaae  description  will  be  ac- 
cessible to  an  interested  potential  bidders,  ex- 
cept where  restricted  to  bidders  qtmllfled 
under  a  duly  authorised  eet-aslde  program. 

(b)  The  description  will  be  set  forth  In 
functional  terms  to  permit  a  variety  of  dis- 
tinct products  or  Services  to  qualify.  Where 
product  or  performance  spectfleatlons  most 
be  used,  a  range  of  acceptable  Characteristics 
shall  be  stipulated,  exce^  that  where  defini- 
tive product  spedfleatlons  must  be  used,  the 
use  of  such  speclfloatioDs  sttaU  be  subject  to 
prior  approval  by  the  agency  head. 

(c)  The  invitation  shaU  Inchide  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  method  to  be  used  In  evaluating 
bids,  including  factors  other  than  price. 

evaluation,  awaxo  and  notifications 

Sec.  203.  (a)  AU  bids  shaU  t>e  opened  pub- 
licly at  the  time  and  place  stated  In  tlM 
advertisement; 

(b)  Award  shall  be  made  to  the  reeponslble 
bidder  ^^oee  bid  oonf onna  to  the  Invttattan 
and  is  most  advantageous  to  the  government, 
price  and  other  Caotors  considered. 

(c)  Notice  of  such  award  tfudl  be  niade  In 
writing  by  the  oontratclng  offloer  with  rea- 
sonable promptness  and  an  other  bidden 
shall  be  appr(q;>riately  notified. 

TITLEin— •ACQtJlSmOW  BYCQMPETI- 
'I'XVK  IVEOOI^TION  METHOD 
canxBiA  FOB  use 
Sec.  301.  Competitive  negotiation  shall  be 
used  In  the  acquisition  of  property  and  serv- 
ices when — 

(1)  the  anticipated  total  contract  price 
exceeds  the  amount  specified  In  title  IV  of 
this  Act  for  use  of  the  competitive  small 
purchase  procedures  method;  and 

(2)  the  acquisition  does  not  meet  any  one 
of  the  criteria  set  forth  in  claiisee  (2) 
through  (7)  of  section  201  for  use  of  com- 
petitive sealed  bids. 

solicitations 

Sbc.  302.  (a)  Solicitations  for  offers  shall 
be  made  from  a  sufficient  number  of  quali- 
fied sources  so  as  to  obtain  effective  com- 
petition and  shaU  be  publicized  In  accord- 
ance with  section  8(e>  of  the  SmaU  Business 
Act  with  copies  of  the  soUdtatlon  to  be 
provided  to  other  Interested  sources  upon 
request. 

(b)(1)  When  the  award  is  not  expected 
to  be  made  primarily  on  the  basis  of  price, 
the  solicitation  shall  Include  both  the  meth- 
odology and  the  relative  Importance  of  all 
significant  factors  to  be  used  during  com- 
petitive evaluation  and  for  final  selection. 
In  any  case.  If  price  is  Included  as  a  primary 
or  significant  factor,  the  government's  eval- 
uation shaU  be  based  on  the  total  cost  to 
meet  the  Federal  need  and  not  on  the  cost 
of  completing  any  segment  of  activity. 

(2)  Any  significant  changes  in  the  method- 
ology or  evaluation  factors  which  may  affect 


the   outcome   of   the   competition  ^all   be 
promptly  communicated  to  aD  conipetitors. 

(c)  8(91cItatlon/^,8baU  set  forth  the  need 
m  tirofut  timctlonal  terms  so  as  \o  permit 
the  sBplUiatlon  of  a  variety  cff  technological 
approaches  and  elicit  the  most  promising 
cfxapetmg  alternatives,  solicitations  shall 
prescribe  neither  pczformanciB  <^racteristlcs 
tMbed  on  a  single  approach  nor  technical 
characteristics  transfused  from  any  potential 
ccnapetltor. 

(d)  If  inadequacies  In  the  solicltattoh  have 
caused  T"l"'"'^*"^A"«<<"y  of  the  govern- 
ment's needs  or  requirements,  clarification 
of  Intent  Shall  be  made  to  competitors  on  an 
equal  basis. 

evaluation,  awabo,  and  j«otificaxions 
Sac.  S03.  (a)  Alternative  offers  which  are 
selected  on  the  basis  of  the  factors  contained 
In  the  aoliclUtlon,  whether  for  design,  de- 
velopment, or  damoDStratlon.  shaU  be  sus- 
tained In  competition  untU  sufficient  test 
and  evaltiation  Information  becomes  avail- 
able to  narrow  the  choice  to  the  preferred 
product  of  service. 

(b)  Written  or  oral  discussions  shaU  be 
conducted  with  all  qualified  and  responsive 
competitors  that  remain  m  a  competitive 
range  solely  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
darlflcation  or  substantiation  of  con^>etl- 
tors'  (dierlngs. 

(c)  Award  shaU  be  made  to  the  responsible 
offeror  whose  pn^xieal  is  most  responsive 
to  the  factors  stipulated  In  the  soUcltatlon 
as  required  by  section  soa(b) . 

(d)  Notice  of  award  ShaU  be  made  with 
reasonable  prc«nptness  to  aU  competitors  and 
information  concerning  the  award  shaU  not 
be  disclosed  to  any  person  not  having  direct 
source  selection  responsibilities  prior  to  such 
notification. 

SWOLE-SOUBCX  EXCEPTIONS 

Sao.  304.  (a)  Compliance  with  ttie  proce- 
dvu-es  prescribed  in  sections  302  and  303  need 
not  be  continued  If — 

(1)  the  agency  head  mt^es  a  determlna- 
tton.  herore  award,  that  It  to  Impracticable 
to  proceed  with  the  competitive  negotiation 
because  more  than  one  prospective  source  to 
not  available; 

(2)  such  determination,  together  with  the 
reasons  therefor,  to  in  writing  and  conforms 
wfCh  su^  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 
or  auiauntaed  by  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy,  pin^uant  to  section  102 (a) 
(t);  and 

(3)  notice  of  Intention  to  award  such  a 
contract  to  publicized  in  advance  of  the 
award,  puiauant  to  15  U.SX:.  637(e),  and  in- 
cludes a  description  of  the  product  or  serv- 
ice to  be  acquired  aivd  the  name  of  the  pro- 
spective source. 

In  such  cases,  contracts  may  be  made  by 
negotiation  with  an  offeror  selected  by  the 
agency.  The  certification  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 30S(b)  and  the  provisions  of  section  305 
(c)  ShaU  be  required  In  the  case  of  any  sin- 
gle-source contract  awarded  pursuant  to  thto 
section  when  the  amount  In  question  ex- 
ceeds 810,000. 

(b)  AU  contracts  awarded  pursuant  to  thto 
section  shall  contain  provisions  for  the 
agency  to  acquire  aU  necessary  technical  data 
and  other  information  in  order  to  allow  other 
pro^MCtive  sources  to  bid  on  sub.seqtient 
solicitations. 

COST  AND  PRICING  DATA 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Prior  to  any  negotiated  award, 
change,  or  modification  of  any  contract  or 
subcontract,  the  contractor  and  any  subcon- 
tractor shall  make  available  or  identify  in 
writing  with  his  proposal  cost  or  pricing  data 
bearing  on  the  reasonableness  of  the  offered 
price. 

(b)  Each  such  contractor  or  subcontractor 
ShaU  certify  that,  to  the  best  of  hto  knowl- 
edge and  beUef,  such  cost  or  pricing  data 
to  accurate,  complete,  and  ctirrent  as  of  the 


date  agreed  upon  between  the  parties  (which 
date  sh&U  be  as  close  as  p^cttcable  to  the 
date  of  4cx»einant  On  tbenegoUatM  price) , 
eioepi  ^rheite  - 

(1)  the 'price  of  the  contract,  subcontract, 
cbange  or  modi^catlon  to  less  that  tSOO.000; 

(2)  the  price  to  an  established  catsteg  or  a 
market  price  of  a  commercial  Item  K^d  In 
sulut&ntlal  quanUttes  to  the  general  public; 
'  (S)  thB  ptlce  to  already  set  by  Uw  or  regu- 
IJtUon:. 

(4)  In  the  case  of  a  comj>etltlve  negotto- 
tlon.  price  is  a  primary  or  significant  factor 
in  the  negotiation;  or 

(6)  VtM  head  of  tlie  agency  determines  that 
the  provisions  of  tlUs  section  must  be  watved 
and  states  m  writing  hto  reasons  therefor. 

(c)  Any  prime  contract  or  change  or  modl- 
fleatlon  tbeieto  under  «bl^  a  certification 
to  required  under  subsecttan  (b)  abaU  con- 
tain a  provision  that  tlie  price  to  the  gov- 
ernment. i«««in<i*Tig  pcoflt  or  fee,  sbaU  be  ad- 
Justed  to  excMde  any  algnlflcant  sums  by 
which  It  may  be  detenolned  by  the  agency 
head  that  such  price  was  increased  because 
the  contractor  or  any  subcontractor  required 
to  tumtoh  such  a  certificate,  furnished  cost 
or  pricing  data  which  was  Inaccurate.  Incom- 
plete, or  nonciuTent. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  evaluating  the  ac- 
curacy, completeness  and  currency  of  cost  or 
pricing  data  required  to  be  certified  under 
subsection  (b) ,  an  authorized  representative 
of  the  executive  agency  may  untu  expira- 
tion of  three  years  after  final  pcxyment  under 
the  prime  contract,  examine  the  books,  rec- 
ords and  other  data  of  the  contractor  or  sub- 
contracts relating  to  the  negotiation,  pric- 
ing or  performance  of  the  contract  or  sub- 
contract. 

kCCBSB  TO  BEOOBnS 

Sao.  806.  (a)  UnUl  expiration  of  three  years 
after  final  payment  under  a  contract  negoti- 
ated or  iimeT»d<^  under  thto  title,  the  Comp- 
troUer  Oeneral  of  the  United  States  and  an 
executive  agency  or  their  representatives  are 
entitled  to  Inepect  ttke  plants  and  examine 
any  books,  documents,  papers  or  records  of 
the  contractor  and  hto  subcontractors  that 
pertain  to,  and  Involve  transactions  relating 
to  taie  contract  or  subcontract.  Thto  provi- 
sion may  be  waived  for  any  contract  or  sul>- 
contract  with  a  foreign  contractor  or  8Ul>- 
contractor.  If  the  head  of  the  executive 
agency  determines  that  waiver  would  be  In 
the  public  Interest  and  a  copy  of  hto  deter- 
mination to  forwarded  to  the  ComptroUer 
General. 

(b)  Inspections  and  examinations  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  conducted  only  when 
necessary  to  Insure  contract  performance. 
Mult^le  Inspections  and  examinations  of  a 
contractor  or  subcontractors  by  more  than 
one  executive  agency  shaU  be  eliminated  to 
the  maximtun  extent  practicable  by  coordi- 
nating inspection  and  examination  responsl- 
blUtles  In  accordance  with  regutotlons  to  be 
Issued  or  authorized  by  the  Office  of  Federal 
Prociirement  Policy  pursuant  to  section  102 
(1). 

covebnment  subveillance  bequibements 

Sec.  307.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provtolon  of  law,  the  head  of  an  executive 
agency  may  grant  a  waiver  from  government 
survelUance  requirements  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  two  years  to  a  contractor  or  that 
part  of  a  contractor's  operation  which  to  sep- 
arately managed  and  accounted  for  If  more 
than  75  percent  of  the  business  activity  of 
that  contractor  or  part  thereof,  as  measured 
by  total  sales  volume,  to  being  conducted 
under  commercial  or  competitive  fixed-price 
government  contracts. 

(b)  Such  a  waiver  shaU  relieve  the  con- 
tractor or  part  thereof  from  government  sur- 
veillance requirements  Including,  but  not 
limited  to. 

(1)  management,  procurement  system, 
property  reviews: 

(2)  determinations  of  the  reasonableness 
of  indirect  overhead  costs; 
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(3)  prorlslona  of  tbe  Cost  Accoontlng 
StaiuUKto  Act  (Public  L»w  9S-S70): 

(4)  adTAQO*  agTMiuenta  for  mdapandcnt 
reseftrcb  •&<!  derelopment  and  bid  aad  pro- 
posal aoUTltlea;  and 

(6)  provisions  of  Renegotiation  Act  (Pub- 
lic Lav  tS-O). 

(e)  Sucb  a  waiver  shall  not  be  granted  It 
the  agency  head  determines  that  for  other 
reasons,  the  combination  of  commercial  and 
government  competitive  activity  Is  Insuffici- 
ent to  Insure  efficient  contractor  activity  un- 
der government  contracts. 
TITLE    IV— ACQTTISmON    BT    COMPTTI- 

TIVK    SMALL    PURCHASE    PROCEDURES 

METHOD 

CaiTERXA  roB  vsz 

Sec.  401.  Competitive  small  purchase  pro- 
cedures method  may  be  used  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  property  and  services  under  regula- 
tions authorized  or  prescribed  by  tbe  Office 
of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  under  sec- 
tion 102(1)  when  the  anticipated  total  con- 
tract price  does  not  exceed  $10,000  but.  In 
lieu  of  this  method,  the  contracting  officer 
may  use  either  of  the  competitive  methods 
prescribed  in  titles  n  or  m  of  this  Act 
when  such  use  would  be  more  advantageous 
to  the  government. 

SOLICTTATIONS    MtU   AWABOS 

S£C.  402.  The  contracting  officer  shall  use 
small  purchase  procedtires  to  obtain  effec- 
tive competition  to  tbe  maximum  extent 
practicable  and,  thereupon,  may  malce  an 
award  to  tbe  contractor  offering  the  property 
or  service  most  advantageous  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

REVIEW   or   SMALL   PUKCHASE   CEIUlfOS 

Sec.  403.  At  least  every  three  years,  begin- 
ning with  the  third  3rear  after  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  of  the  Office 
of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  shall  review 
tbe  prevailing  costs  of  labor  and  materials 
and  may  revise  the  figure  cited  in  section  401, 
or  any  prior  revision  thereof,  uotwithstand- 
liig  any  other  provision  of  law,  to  reflect  an 
Increase  or  decrease  by  at  least  10  per  centum 
In  tbe  costs  of  labor  and  materials.  At  least 
sixty  days  In  advance  of  Its  effective  date, 
the  Administrator  shall  report  to  Congress 
any  such  revision  that  is  GO  per  centum  or 
more  of  the  previous  figure. 

TITLE  V— OENXRAL  PROVISIONS 
cowraACT  types 

Sec.  801.  (a)  Contracts  may  be  of  any  tyiM 
or  combination  of  types,  consistent  with  the 
degree  of  technical  and  financial  risk  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  contractor,  which  will 
promote  the  best  Interests  of  the  govern- 
ment except  that  tbe  cost-plus-a-percentage- 
of-cost  contracting  shall  not  t>e  used  under 
any  circumstances. 

(b)  The  preferred  contract  form  for  all 
contracts  shall  be  a  fixed-price  type.  Where 
the  technical  or  financial  risks  of  negotiated 
contracts  are  substantial,  fixed-price  con- 
tracts for  shorter  work  increments  are  pre- 
ferred to  longer  cost-type  contracts  so  as  to 
nxaintaln  great-pr  control  over  government 
obligations. 

WAKXANTT    AGAINST   CONllNCENT   PEES 

Sec  502.  Each  contract  negotiated  under 
title  in  shall  contain  a  warranty  by  the  con- 
tractor that  no  person  or  selling  agency  has 
been  employed  or  retained  to  solirit  or  se- 
cure the  contract  upon  an  agreement  or 
understanding  of  a  commission,  percentage, 
brokerage,  or  contingent  fee,  excepting  bona 
fide  employees  or  bona  fide  established  com- 
mercial or  selling  agencies  mamtalned  by  the 
contractor  for  the  purpose  of  sectirlng  busi- 
ness: and  that  for  any  breach  or  violation 
of  the  warranty,  the  government  may  annul 
the  contract  without  liability  or  deduct  from 
the  contract  price  or  consideration  the  full 
amount  of  the  commission,  jjereentage, 
brokerage,  or  contingent  fee. 


CANCEIXATIOKS    AND    BEJECTIONS 

Sec.  bos.  (a)  Where  the  contracting  officer 
detwinliiM  that  It  Is  In  tbe  best  interest  of 
the  government,  the  contracting  officer  may 

(1)  withdraw  a  miaU  purchase  order  prior 
to  the  consummation  of  a  contract: 

(2)  cancel  an  Invitation  for  sealed  bids 
before  bid  opening  or  after  bid  opening  but 
before  award:  or 

(3)  cancel  a  request  for  proposal  and  re- 
ject all  offers. 

(b)  When  requested,  the  contracting  of- 
ficer shall  fully  Inform  any  unsucceesful 
offeror  or  bidder  of  the  reasons  for  the  re- 
jection of  his  offer  or  bid. 

MCLTI-TEAB    CONTBACT3 

Sec.  604.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
by  law,  an  agency  may  make  contracts  for 
acquisition  of  property  or  services  for  pe- 
riods of  not  more  than  five  years,  when  ^- 
proprlations  are  available  and  adequate  tor 
payment  for  the  first  fiscal  year  and  the 
agency  head  determines  that — 

(1)  the  government  need  for  the  property 
or  services  being  acquired  over  the  period 
of  the  contract  is  reasonably  firm  and  con- 
tiniilng:  and 

(2)  such  a  contract  will  serve  tbe  best  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  by  encouraging 
effective  competition  or  promoting  economies 
In  performance  and  operation. 

ADVANCE,    PABTIAL   AND   PRUCRESS 
PAYMENTS 

Skc.  506.  (a)  Any  executive  agency  may— 

(1)  make  advance,  partial,  progress,  or 
other  payments  under  contracts;   and 

(2)  Insert  In  solicitations  a  provision  limit- 
ing to  small  business  concerns  advance  or 
progress  payments. 

(b)  Advance  payments  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  l>e  made  In  excess  of  the 
amount  required  for  Immediate  contract 
performance  and  shall  not  exceed  the  unpaid 
contract  price. 

(c)  When  progress  payments  are  made,  the 
government  shall  have  title  to  the  progress 
payment  Inventory  and.  notwithstanding 
any  other  provisions  of  law,  that  title  may 
not  be  divested  by  any  action  of  the  con- 
tractor, or  proceeding  In  bankruptcy,  or  en- 
cuinbered  by  any  Hen  or  security  Interest. 

(d)  Advance  pajrments  under  subsection 
(a)  may  be  made  only  upon  adequate  secur- 
ity and  a  determination  by  the  agency  head 
that  to  do  BO  would  be  In  the  public  Interest. 
Such  sectirlty  may  be  In  the  form  of  a  Hen 
in  favor  of  the  government  on  the  property 
contracted  for,  on  the  balance  In  an  account 
In  which  st-.ch  payments  are  deposited,  or  on 
such  property  acquired  for  performance  of 
the  contract  as  the  parties  may  agree.  This 
lien  shtkll  have  priority  over  all  other  liens. 

REMISSION    or    LIQUIDATED    DAMAGES 

Sec.  606.  Upon  the  recommendations  of 
the  head  of  an  executive  agency,  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  may 
remit  all  or  part,  as  he  considers  Just  and 
equitable,  of  any  liquidated  damages  pro- 
vided by  contract  for  delay  in  performing 
the  contract. 

DITERMINATIUNS  AND  FIMDINCS 

Sfc.  607.  (a)  Determinations,  findings  and 
decisions  provided  by  this  Act  may  be  made 
with  respect  to  contracts  liulivldually  or  with 
respect  to  classes  of  contracts,  and  shall  be 
final. 

(b)  Each  determination  or  decision  shall 
be  bMNed  upon  written  findings  of  the  officer 
making  the  determination  or  decision,  and 
shall  be  retained  in  the  official  contract  file. 

COMPETmVE  BmoING  INFORMATION 

Bkc.  608.  (a)  If  the  contracting  officer  has 
re«.son  to  believe  that  any  bid  or  proposal 
evidences  a  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws  or 
provisions  of  this  Act,  be  shall  refer  that  bid 
or  proposal,  through  the  appropriate  agency 
official,  directly  to  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  for  appropriate  action. 


(b)  Upon  the  request  ot  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  ttas  sgeney  shall 
make  available  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral  In- 
formation which  the  Attorney  General  con- 
siders necessary  and  relevant  to  any  Inves- 
tigation, prosecution,  or  other  action  by 
the  United  States  under  the  Antitrust  Laws 
or  other  statute  enforced  by  the  Attorney 
General. 

(c)  Tbe  agency  shall  render  needed  assist- 
ance to  tbe  Attorney  General  In  any  m- 
vestigation  and  prosecution  and  in  any  in- 
vestigation and  prosecution  flowing  from 
information  provided  in  subsection  (a)  ot 
(b)  or  from  other  investigation  and  prosecu- 
tion In  other  antitrust  matters. 

TITU!  VI— DELEGATION  OP  AUTHORITY 

DELEGATION  WITHIN  AN  EXECtmVX  AGENCY 

Sec.  601.  Each  agency  head  may  delegate 
any  authority  under  this  Act  except  authority 
to  make  determinations  under  sections  304 
through  307  of  this  Act. 

JOINT  ACQinsmoNs 

Sec  602.  (a)  To  facilitate  acquisition  or 
property  and  services  by  one  executive  agen- 
cy for  another  executive  agency,  and  to  facili- 
tate Joint  acquisition  by  those  agencies — 

(1)  the  head  of  an  agency  may,  within 
his  agency,  delegate  functions  and  assign 
responsibilities  relating  to  the  acquisition: 

(2)  the  heads  of  two  or  more  agencies  mby 
by  agreement  delegate  acquisition  functions 
and  assign  acquisition  responsibilities  from 
one  agency  to  another  of  those  agencies  or 
to  an  officer  or  civilian  employee  of  anoiher 
of  those  agencies;  and 

(3)  the  heads  of  two  or  more  agencie. 
may  create  Joint  or  combined  offices  to  exer- 
cise acquisition  functions  and  retiponsibili- 
tles. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  31  U.S.C'. 
686— 

(1)  appropriations  available  for  acquisi- 
tion of  property  and  services  by  an  executive 
agency  may  be  made  available  for  obliga- 
tion for  acquisition  of  property  and  services 
by  any  otlter  agency  In  amounts  authorized 
by  the  head  of  the  ordering  agency  and  with- 
out transfer  of  funds  on  the  books  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury; 

(2)  a  disbursing  officer  of  the  ordering 
agency  may  make  disbursement  for  any 
obligation  chargeable  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  upon  a  voucher  certified  by  an 
officer  or  civilian  employee  of  the  acquisition 
agency. 

TITLE  Vn— AMENDMENTS  AND  REPEALvS 

AMENDMENTS 

Skc.  701.  (a)  The  Agriculture  Department 
Appropriation  Act,  1023,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ",  after  due  advertisement  ai\d  on 
competitive  bids,"  in  the  first  proviso  on  the 
page  at  Forty-second  Statutes  at  I«rge,  page 
617  (7U.S.C.  416). 

(b)  Sections  101(d)  and  104  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Organic  Act  of  1944  {HB 
Stat.  734,  736;  7  U.S.C.  430,  432)  are  amended 
by  striking  out  "in  the  open  market". 

(c)  Section  3S6«(b)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  sentence. 

(d)  Sections  4604  and  9504  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  everything  after  "United  States' 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

le)  Sections  4605  and  9605  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  the  second  sentence. 

(f)  Clause  (2)  of  section  &02(c)  of  tlie  Act 
of  August  10,  1948  (62  Stat.  1283;  12  U.S.C. 
1701c(b)  (2)).  is  amended  by  striking  out  ", 
without  regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes". 

(g)  Section  502(e)  of  the  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1070  (84  Stat.  1784;  12  V£.C.  1701z- 
2(e) ) ,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ".  without 
regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes,". 
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(h)  Section  708(h)  of  the  Act  of  June  27. 
1934,  as  amended  August  10,  1948  (62  Stat. 
1279;  12  UJ5.C.  1747g(h)),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  proviso  at  the  end. 

(1)  SecUon  712  of  the  Act  of  June  27,  1934, 
as  amended  August  10,  1948  (62  Stat.  1281; 
12  U.S.C.  1747k)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•and  without  regard  to  section  3709  of  the 
Revised  Statutes". 

(J)  Section  208(b)  of  the  Act  of  June  36, 
1034,  as  amended  October  19,  1970  (84  Stat. 
1014;  12  VS.C.  178t(b) ) ,  is  amended  by  strlk- 
lx\%  out  the  last  sentence. 

(k)  Clause  (4)  of  section  2(b)  of  the  Act 
of  Jvay  18,  1958 .  (72  Stat.  386;  16  UJ3.C. 
634(b)(4)),  is  amended  by  striking  out: 
"Section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (41  UJ3.C.,  section  5),  shaU  not  be 
construed  to  apply  to  any  contract  of  hazard 
insurance  or  to  any  purchase  or  contract  for 
services  or  supplies  on  account  of  property 
obtained  by  the  Administrator  or  as  a  result 
of  loans  made  under  this  Act  if  the  premium 
therefor  or  the  amount  thereof  does  not 
exceed  $1,000.". 

(1)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  AprU  24,  1960 
(64  Stat.  83;  16  U.S.C.  580c),  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  The  Forest  Service  Is  authorized 
to  make  purchases  of  (1)  materials  to  be 
tested  or  upon  which  experiments  are  to  be 
made  or  (2)  special  devices,  test  models,  or 
parts  thereof,  to  be  used  (a)  for  experimen- 
tation to  determine  their  suitability  for  or 
adaptability  to  accomplishment  of  the  work 
for  which  designed  or  (b)  in  the  designing 
or  developing  of  new  equipment:  Provided, 
That  not  to  exceed  $50,000  may  be  expended 
in  any  one  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  this  au- 
thority and  not  to  exceed  $10,000  on  any  one 
item  or  purchase.". 

(m)  Section  9  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  Act  of  1033,  as  amended  August  31, 
1935  (48  Stat.  1080;  16  U.S.C.  831h),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  paragraph 
of  subsection  (b) . 

(n)  Section  2(b)(1)  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  authorize  the  construction  of  a 
National  Fisheries  Center  and  Aquarium  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  provide  for 
its  operation",  approved  October  9,  1962  (76 
Stat.  753;  16  U.S.C.  1052),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  ",  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3700  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  states  (41  VS.C.  B).". 

(o)  Subsections  2(a)(1)  and  2(b)(1)  of 
the  Act  of  July  26. 1954  (70  Stat.  44;  20  UJ3.C. 
331a  (a)(1),  (b)(1),  are  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  any  refttences  to  section  3709  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  and  to  41  UJ3.C.  6. 

(p)  Section  224(a)  of  the  Act  of  November 
8.  1966  (79  Stat.  1228;  20  U.S.C.  1034(a)).  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  ",  and,  without  re- 
gard to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(41U.S.C.6),". 

(q)  Section  408(a)  of  the  Act  of  November 
8,  1966  (79  Stat.  1236;  20  U.S.C.  1068(a)).  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(without  regard 
to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41 
U.S.C.  6))". 

(r)  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  December  20. 
1945.  as  amended  October  10,  1949,  (69  Stat. 
621;  22  U.S.C.  287e),  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ";  all  without  regard  to  section  3709  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (41  U.S.C. 
5)". 

(s)  Section  707  of  the  Act  of  August  13, 
1946  (60  Stat.  1019;  22  U.S.C.  1047).  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ".  without  regard 
to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes". 

(t)  Section  22(e)(7)  of  the  Act  of  De- 
cember 29.  1970  (84  Stat.  1613,  29  U.S.C.  671 
(e)(1)),  is  amended  by  striking  out  ".  and 
without  regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (41  U5.C.  5).  or  any 
other  provision  of  law  relating  to  competi- 
tive bidding.". 

(u)  Section  6(b)  of  the  Act  of  August  31. 
1954  (68  Stet.  1010;  30  U.8.C.  &56(b)),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  without  re- 


gard to  the  provisions  of  section  3709,  Re- 
vised Statutes  (41  U.S.C.,  sec.  5) ". 

(V)  Section  1830(b)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 5  of  Title  41"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  Federal  Acquisition  Policy  Act 
of  1976",  and  by  deleting  "If  the  amount  of 
such  contract  exceeds  $1,<X)0.". 

(w)  SecUon  5002  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  substituting  a  period 
for  the  comma  after  "work"  and  striking  out 
the  remainder  of  the  section. 

(X)  The  Act  of  October  10, 1940,  as  amend- 
ed (64  Stat.  1109;  41  U.S.C.  6a,  b(a),  (c). 
(d)),  is  amended  by  striking  out  section  2 
and  subsections  (c)  and  (d) ,  and  by  striking 
out  "without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amend- 
ed," in  subsection  (a).  The  Act  of  July  27, 
1966  (79  Stat.  276;  41  V3.C.  6a-l)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  any  and  all  references  to  sec- 
tion 8709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  in  the 
sections  relating  to  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
(y)  Section  11  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1936 
(49  Stat.  2039,  renumbered  section  12  In  66 
Stat.  308;  41  US.C.  45),  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  12.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  requir- 
ing the  inclusion  of  representations  with  re- 
spect to  minimum  wages  shall  apply  only  to 
purchases  or  contracts  relating  to  such  in- 
dtistrles  as  have  been  the  subject  matter  of 
a  determination  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.", 
(z)  Section  356(b)  of  the  Act  at  July  1. 
1044,  as  added  October  18, 1968  (82  Stat.  1175; 
42  U.8.C.  263d(b)).  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  references  to  section  8709  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  and  41  U.S.C.  5  in  clause 
(3),  and  by  striking  out  the  parenthetical 
phrase  "(by  negotiation  or  otherwise)"  in 
clftUfiO  (4)  • 

(aa)  Section  1(b)  of  the  Act  of  October  14, 
1940  (54  Stat.  1126;  42  U.S.C.  1621(b)).  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  reference  to 
Section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  In  the 
first  parenthetical  phrase,  and  by  striking 
out  the  first  proviso. 

(bb)  Section  202(b)  of  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 14,  1940  (55  Stat.  362;  42  U.S.C.  1532(b) ), 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  reference  to 
section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

(cc)  Section  309  of  the  Act  of  September  1, 
1951  (65  Stat.  307;  42  U.S.C.  1592h),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  clause  (a),  and 
amending  clause  (b)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  the  fixed-fee  xmder  a  contract  on  a 
cost-plus-a-fixed-fee  basis  shall  not  exceed 
6  per  centum  of  the  estimated  cost;". 

(dd)  Sections  103(b)(4)  and  104(a)(2) 
of  the  Act  of  July  14.  1966,  as  amended  No- 
vember 21,  1967  (81  Stat.  486.  487;  42  U.S.C. 
1867b(b)(4),  b-1  (a)(2)),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  references  to  section  3709 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  and  to  41  U.S.C.  5. 
(ee)  Section  31(b)  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  (68  Stat.  927;  42  U.S.C.  2061c)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Commission  may  make  available 
for  use  in  connection  with  arrangements 
made  imder  this  section  such  of  Its  equip- 
ment and  facilities  as  It  may  deem  desira- 
ble.". 

(ff)  Section  41(b)  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  (68  Stat.  928;  42  U.S.C.  2061(b) ), 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  two  sentences 
immediately  preceding  the  last  sentence  in 
this  section. 

(gg)  Section  43  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  (68  Stat.  929;  42  U.S.C.  2063),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  following: 
"without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended, 
upon  certification  by  the  Commission  that 
such  action  is  necessary  In  the  Interest  of 
the  common  defense  and  security,  or  upon 
a  showing  by  the  Commission  that  advertis- 
ing iB  not  reasonably  practicable.  Partial  and 
advance  payments  may  be  made  under  con- 
tracts for  such  purposes.". 

(hh)  Section  55  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 


of  1964  (68  Stat.  931;  42  VS.C.  2075),  is 
amended  by  Inserting  a  period  after  United 
States  and  by  striking  out  the  remainder  of 
the  first  sentence  and  the  entire  second  sen- 
tence in  this  section. 

(11)  Section  66  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1964  (68  Stet.  933;  42  U.8.C.  2096),  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  following:  "Aajr 
p\ircbase  made  under  this  section  may  b» 
made  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended,  upon  certification  by  the  Com- 
mission that  such  action  is  necessary  in  the 
interest  of  the  common  defense  and  security, 
or  upon  a  showing  by  the  Commission  that 
advertising  is  not  reasonably  practicable. 
Partial  and  advance  payments  may  be  made 
under  contracts  for  such  purposes.". 

(Jj)  Section  208(e)  of  the  Act  of  April  3. 
1970  (84  Stat.  115;  42  UB.C.  4372(e)),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  references  to 
section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  and  to 
41  U.S.C.  5. 

(kk)  Section  703  of  the  Act  of  June  29, 
1936  (49  Stat.  2008;  46  VS.C.  1193),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (a) ,  by 
striking  out  "For  the  construction,  recon- 
struction, or  reconditioning  of  vessels,  and" 
in  subsection  (c) ,  and  by  renumbering  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  as  (a)  and  (b), 
respectively. 

(11)  Section  8(a)  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 80,  1966  (79  Stat.  894;  49  U.S.C.  1638(a) ) . 
is  amended  by  strliang  out  the  references  to 
section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  and  to 
41  VS.C.  6  in  paragraph  (1) ,  and  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (3). 

(mm)  Section  5013  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
second  sentence  In  subsection  (a)  and  all  of 
subsection  (c). 

REPEALS 

Sec.  702.  The  following  statutes  or  provi- 
sions of  statutes  are  repealed. 

Chapters  135  and  137  and  sections  4535, 
4540.  7212.  7522.  9535.  and  9540  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code;  section  7  of  the  Act  of 
May  18,  1938  (52  Stat.  406;  16  VS.C.  833f ) : 
section  7  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1975  as 
amended  (18  Stat.  450;  36  U.S.C.  06):  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Act  of  August  15.  1876  as 
amended  (19  Stat.  199;  26  U.S.C.  97);  sec- 
tions 602(d)  (3)  and  602(d)  (10)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  474(3).  (10)); 
sections  10(a)  and  10(b)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 9,  1959  (73  Stat.  481;  40  U.S.C.  609 
(a) ,  (b) ) :  section  2  of  the  Act  of  October  10, 
1940,  as  amended  October  31,  1951  (54  Stat. 
1110;  41  U.S.C.  6a);  sections  3710  and  3735 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41  UJ5.C.  8, 13) ;  sec- 
tion 3653  of  tbe  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
by  the  Act  of  July  7,  1884  (23  Stat.  204;  41 
U.S.C.  24) ;  title  ni  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  as 
amended:  section  10(a)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 6,  1950  (64  Stat.  691;  41  U.S.C.  266a); 
section  510(a)  of  the  Act  of  July  15, 1949  (63 
Stat.  437;  42  U.S.C.  1480(a)):  section  6(e) 
of  the  EURATOM  Cooperation  Act  of  1958 
(72  Stat.  1085;  42  U.S.C.  2295(e));  section 
1346(b)  of  the  Act  of  August  1.  1968  (82 
Stat.  585;  42  U.S.C.  4081(b)). 


Analysis  of  Federal  Acquisition  Act  of  1976 
introduction 

The  laws  now  controlling  Federal  purchas- 
ing have  become  outdated,  fragmented  and 
needlessly  Inconsistent.  The  result  has  been 
significant  inefficiency  and  waste  in  Federal 
spending  practices. 

This  bill  would  remedy  the  current  situa- 
tion by  providing  a  new  consolidated  statu- 
tory base,  bringing  together  existing  statutes 
and  modernizing  them  at  the  same  time. 

The  focus  of  the  modernization  is  to  sub- 
.stitute  effective  competition  by  private  en- 
terprise for  regulatory  controls,  thus  reduc- 
ing the  regulatory  burden  on  private  Indus- 
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try.  Effective  competition  and  the  encour- 
agement of  new  technology  would  be  sUm- 
ulated  by  provlslona  which  help  assure  In- 
dependence  of  action  by  buyer  and  seller 
encourage  competitors  to  submit  oSers 
which  provide  a  wide  range  of  alternatives 
«lch  differing  technological  concepts;  reduce 
the  opportunities  for  favoritism  In  the 
solicitation,  evaluation  and  award  of  con- 
tracts; and  reduce  the  barriers  to  compet- 
itive entry  for  new  sellers. 

Section  2,  Declaration  of  Policy — self-ex- 
planatory. 

Section  3.  Deflnltlous.  OeOnltlon  of  "ac- 
quisition" la  program  oriented:  covers  all 
steps  from  establishing  a  need  through  con- 
tract administration. 

Brings  all  executive  agencies,  military  de- 
partments, wholly-owned  government  cor- 
porations, as  well  as  the  U.S.  Postal  Service, 
under  this  blU. 

Covers  all  acqukiltloa  of  property  and  serv- 
ices. 


Febnmry  19,  1976 


TTTLZ  I — ACOUISmON  MKTBOOS  AND 
BUXTLATOXT   OtnOAKCX 

Intent — to  require  that  the  policies  and 
procedures  set  forth  in  this  act  are  used  for 
the  acquisition  of  all  property  or  services  by 
the  Federal  Ck>vemment  and  to  require  the 
development  of  a  single,  simplified  set  of 
procurement  regulations. 

This  title  requires  that  the  acquisition  of 
all  property  or  services  by  executive  agencies 
shall  be  made  In  accordance  with  the  policy 
specified  elsewhere  In  the  act;  and  that  Of- 
fice of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  promul- 
gate a  single  set  of  simplified  regulations 
to  Implement  the  policies  and  procedures 
prescribed  in  the  Act  and  report  to  the  Con- 
gress thereon  pursuant  to  Pi.  93-400. 
xnxE  n — ACQxrisiTioN  bt  coMprrrrrvr  stautd 

BIDS 

Intent — to  require  agencies  to  give  first 
consideration  to  the  use  of  competitive 
sealed  bids  wherever  possible;  to  require 
agencies  to  describe  their  needs  In  functional 
terms,  so  to  encourage  sellers  with  differing 
technological  solutions  to  compete;  to  assure 
an  understanding  of  the  bid  evaluation  pro- 
cedure by  requiring  its  disclosure  In  the  bid 
Invitation  and  by  requiring  that  the  award 
be  made  and  publicly  explained  in  the  con- 
text of  the  evaluation  methodology. 

Section  201,  Criteria  for  Use.  This  section 
specifies  seven  criteria  which  all  must  be  met 
in  order  for  competitive  sealed  bids  to  be 
used. 

Section  202,  Invitation  for  Sealed  Bids. 
This  section  establishes  requirements  for 
sealed  bid  advertising,  and  requires  that  the 
purchase  description  be  written  In  functional 
terms  so  to  permit  a  variety  of  distinct  prod- 
ucts or  services  to  qualify.  The  methodology 
to  be  used  In  bid  evaluation  would  be  speci- 
fied In  the  invitation  for  bids. 

Section  203.  Evaluation,  Award  and  Noti- 
fications. This  section  requires  that  all  bids 
be  open  publicly  with  appropriate  prior  no- 
tice, that  the  awards  be  made  to  the  bidder 
whose  bid  conforms  to  the  invitation  and 
is  most  advantageous  to  the  government  con- 
sidering all  factors,  and  that  notice  of  the 
awards  be  made  in  writing  with  reasonable 
promptness  to  all  other  bidders. 
TrrLE  n— AcquKmoN  bt  coMPETmvi:  keco- 
TiATioN  urrHoo 
Intent — to  encourage  more  competition, 
encourage  independence  of  action  on  the 
part  of  contractors  making  proposals,  and 
limit  opportunities  for  the  transfusion  of 
technology  among  bidders.  Regulatory  con- 
trols would  be  reduced  for  contractors  whose 
business  Is  primarily  commercial  fixed-price 
and  competitive.  Broad  access  to  a  contrac- 
tor's j)lant  and  r'^cords  Is  provided  primarily 
as  a  safeguard  when  the  competitive  sealed 
bid  method  is  rejected  under  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances m  favor  of  a  single  source  con- 
tract. 


Section  301.  Criteria  for  Use.  In  order  for  a 
competitive  negotiation  to  be  used  In  the 
anticipated  total  contract  price  must  ex- 
ceed 910,000  and.  eq\i«lly  Important,  the  ac- 
quisition contemplated  does  not  meet  any 
one  of  the  criteria  that  are  established  for 
competitive  sealed  bids  in  section  201. 

Section  302,  SoUcltatlons.  This  section  re- 
quires that  solicitations  for  offers  be  made 
from  enough  sources  so  to  obtain  effective 
competition  when  awards  which  are  made 
primarily  on  a  basis  other  than  price,  the 
solicitation  shall  include  the  methodology 
and  relative  importance  of  the  significant 
factors  to  be  used  in  the  evaluation  of  pro- 
prosals.  Solicitations  would  state  only  the 
broad  functional  requlremenu  of  the  ac- 
quisition. 

Section  303,  Evaluation.  Award,  and  No- 
tifications. This  section  requires  that  com- 
petition should  be  sustained  until  sufficient 
test  and  evaluation  Information  becomes 
avaUable  to  narrow  the  choice  to  that  pre- 
ferred product  which  best  meets  the  federal 
need  at  the  lowest  total  economic  cost.  All 
discussions  with  the  contractors  would  be 
contained  to  clarification  or  substantiation 
of  a  competitors  offering. 

Section  304,  Single  Source  Exceptions.  Ex- 
ceptions to  competitive  negotutlons  are  per- 
mitted when  the  agency  head  determines 
that  there  is  only  one  prospective  source  and 
when  the  exception  conforms  with  policies 
esUbllshed  by  the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy  for  reporting  and  when  notifi- 
cation or  intention  to  award  such  a  contract 
U  publicized  In  advance  of  the  award. 

Section  305,  Cost  and  Pricing  Data.  This 
section  requires  that  the  contractcMr  make 
avalUble  or  Identify  with  his  proposals  both 
cost  and  pricing  data  which  bear  on  the 
reasonableness  of  the  offered  price.  Actual 
submission  of  the  data  would  not  be  re- 
quired. A  certification  requirement  ensures 
that  the  data  is  accurate,  complete  and  cur- 
rent as  of  the  date  agreed  upon  between  the 
parties.  The  exceptions  to  this  certification 
would  Include  Instances  where  the  contract 
does  not  exceed  »5O0.0O0  (single  source  con- 
tracts threshtrfd,  fio.OOO),  where  the  price 
Is  an  established  catalogue  or  market  price 
of  a  commercial  Item,  where  the  price  is  set 
by  law  or  regulation,  where  price  Is  not  a 
slgiUflcant  factor  in  the  negotiation,  or  where 
the  head  of  an  agency  determines  that  the 
provisions  of  this  section  may  be  waived 
and  states  in  writing  his  reasons  for  such 
waiver. 

Section  306.  Access  to  Records.  This  sec- 
tion applies  to  aU  negotiated  contracU  under 
the  title.  WhUe  blanket  authority  to  gain  ac- 
cess to  records  Is  provided,  it  is  the  intent 
of  the  legislation  to  clarify  that  such  au- 
thority should  not  be  abxised.  Further,  the 
Intent  Is  to  establish  broader  access  to  the 
company  than  Just  to  daU  and  pricing  in- 
formation. 

Until  after  three  years  after  final  com- 
pletion of  a  contract  negotiated  or  amended 
under  this  title,  the  Comptroller  General  and 
the  executive  agency  are  entitled  to  Inspect 
the  plants,  books,  documents,  papers  or  rec- 
ords of  the  contractor  and  the  subcon- 
tractor's that  perUln  to  the  particular  con- 
tract. A  waiver  Is  provided  for  contracts  with 
foreign  contractors  or  subcontractors.  Such 
inspections  shall  be  conducted  only  when 
necessary  to  Insure  contract  performance. 
Multiple  inspections  and  examlnatlrais  of  a 
contractor  by  mora  than  one  agency  shaU  be 
elinunated  to  the  maximum  extent  practical 
by  coordinating  inspections  and  examination 
responslbUltles. 

Section  307,  Government  SurveiUance 
Requirements.  A  waiver  from  certain  govern- 
ment siirveillance  could  be  granted  if  more 
than  75  percent  of  the  business  activity  of 
that  contractor  is  conducted  under  commer- 
cial or  competitive  government  contracts. 
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Section  401,  Criteria  for  Use.  This  section 
would  allow  the  use  of  competitive  smaU  pur- 
chase procedures  when  the  total  axitract 
price  does  not  exceed  910,000.  However,  a 
contracting  officer  wotild  still  be  permitted 
to  use  the  competitive  methods  prescribed  in 
■ntles  2  and  3  of  this  Act  should  he  choose 
to  do  so. 

Section  402,  Solicitations  and  Awards.  This 
section  would  require  that  the  award  be 
made  to  the  contractor  offering  the  property 
or  service  being  bid  upon  which  woiild  be 
most  advantageous  to  the  government 
through  effective  competition. 

Section  403,  Review  of  SnwUl  Purchase  Ceil- 
ings. At  least  every  three  years  the  Admin- 
istrator of  OFPP  would  be  required  to  review 
the  910,000  celling  on  the  use  of  competitive 
small  purchase  procedures.  He  may  find  that 
the  ceiling  should  be  changed  and  this  sec- 
tion provides  a  formula  for  adjusting  the 
ceiling  up  or  down. 

TITLE    V— GENERAL    PSOVTSIOKS 

Intent— This  title  generally  disallows 
practices  and  provides  the  flexibility  to  en- 
gage in  practices  and  contracts  wiiich  re- 
sults in  cost  savings  and  reduced  adminis- 
trative burdens  whatever  of  the  contract 
mode. 

Section  501.  Contract  T>pes.  Section  (a) 
would  disallow  the  use  of  cost  plus  a  per- 
centage of  cost  contracting  under  any  cir- 
cumstance. However,  any  other  type  or  com- 
bination of  types  consistent  with  the  statute 
and  the  financial  risk  to  the  contractor  may 
be  used.  SecUon  (b)  establishes  fixed-price 
types  as  preferred  for  all  contracts,  with  a 
preference  for  adjusting  work  content  be- 
fore cost-plus  type  would  be  used. 

Section  602,  Warranty  Against  Contingent 
Fees.  A  warranty  is  required  by  the  contrac- 
tor to  assure  that  no  person  or  selling 
agency  has  been  employed  or  retained  to  so- 
licit the  contract  upon  any  agreement  of 
a  commission,  percentage,  brokerage,  or  con- 
tingent fee.  excepUug  boixa  fide  employees  of 
the  contractor.  In  the  event  of  a  breach  of 
the  warrantee  the  government  may  annul  the 
contract  without  liability. 

Section  603,  Cancellations  and  Rejections. 
The  contracting  officer  may  withdraw  a  small 
purchase  order  prior  to  the  consummation  of 
a  contract,  cancel  invitation  for  sealed  bids 
openings  or  after  bid  openings  but  before 
awards,  or  cancel  a  request  for  a  proposal 
and  reject  aU  offers,  if  he  feels  that  it  is 
in  the  best  Interest  of  the  sovernment  to 
do  so. 

Section  604.  Multi-year  Contracts.  This 
section  would  allow  multi-year  contracts  for 
periods  not  to  exceed  five  years  when  ap- 
propriations are  available  and  adequate  for 
payment  of  the  first  fiscal  year  except  as 
otherwise  provided  by  law. 

Section  605.  Advanced,  Partial  and  Prog- 
ress Payments.  Advanced  pavments  would 
be  allowed  except  that  they  shall  not  be  In 
excess  of  the  amount  required  for  immedi- 
ate contract  performance  and  under  no  cir- 
cumstances shall  exceed  the  unpaid  contract 
price.  On  making  such  payment  the  govern- 
ment shall  have  title  to  the  progress  pay- 
ment Inventory  and  that  title  may  not  be 
divested  by  any  action  of  the  contractor. 

Section  506,  Remission  of  Liquidated  Dam- 
ages. Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  head 
of  an  executive  agency  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral may  remedy  all  or  part  of  any  liquidated 
damages  provided  by  the  contract  for  de- 
lay in  performing   the   contract. 

Section  607,  Determinations  and  Findings 
This  section  requires  that  determinations 
provided  by  this  act  may  be  made  with  re- 
spect to  contracts  individually  or  with  re- 
spect to  classes  of  contracts  and  shall  be 
final.  An  offlcUl  record  shall  be  kept  of  such 
determinations  and  findings. 
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Section  506,  Competitive  Bidding  Infor- 
mation, llie  contracting  officer  is  reqtiired 
to  refer  any  bids  which  he  suspects  show  evi- 
dence of  violation  of  antitrust  laws  or  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  to  the  Attorney  QenenX 
for  appropriate  action.  The  agency  shall 
render  all  needed  assistance  and  informa- 
tion that  the  Attorney  General  feels  Is  nec- 
essary and  relevant  to  this  Investigation  of 
the  matter. 

TITLE  VI — DELEGATION  OF  AUTHOBTTT 

Intent — To  recognize  that  agency  heads, 
while  being  responsible  for  the  actions  of 
their  agencies,  need  not  personally  approve 
every  procurement-related  action  specified 
in  this  Act. 

Section  601,  Delegation  wittOn  an  Execu- 
tive Agency.  Agency  beads  may  delegate  any 
authority  to  make  determinations  except  un- 
der certain  sections  of  TlUe  in  on  Oom- 
peUtive  Negotiated  Contracts  relating  to 
single-source  awards  and  waivers  from  gov- 
ernment surveillance  requirements. 

Section  602,  Joint  Acquisitions.  To  facili- 
tate Joint  acquisitions,  the  bead  of  an  agency 
may  delegate  functions  and  assign  responsi- 
blllUes  relating  to  aoqulsltion.  The  heads  of 
all  agencies  involved  In  the  Joint  acqxUsltton 
may.  by  agreement,  delegate  the  acqtilaitloa 
functions  and  assign  acquisition  responsi- 
bility from  one  agency  to  another. 

TITLK  TI — AMZmiCEKTS  AKO  AFFXALS: 

Intent — ^To  modify  and  repeal  existing  leg- 
islation as  may  be  necessary  to  achieve  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  this  act. 

Section  701,  ccmtalns  necessary  amend- 
ments to  other  legislation.  Beotlon  708  pro- 
vides the  necessary  appeals  to  existing  leg- 
islation. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pannih)  (by  request) : 

S.  3007.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
States  for  extraordinary  fiscal  Impacts 
resulting  from  development  of  Federal 
energy  resources,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  Jointly,  by  unanimous  consent, 
to  the  C<»nmittees  on  Commerce  and  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Prefsident,  I  am 
introducing,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senator  Paiwin,  legislation  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior which  would  provide  assistance  to 
States  for  extraordinary  fiscal  impacts 
resulting  from  development  of  Federal 
energy  resources. 

I  am  sure  that  Senators  will  recall  that 
the  Senate  has,  on  several  occasions  in 
the  last  two  Congresses,  passed  legisla- 
tion designed  to  assist  State  and  loc«il 
governments  impacted  by  development  of 
Federal  energy  resources.  These  bills  in- 
clude the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Man- 
agement Act  (S.  521),  the  Federal  Coal 
Leasing  Amendments  Act  of  1975  (S. 
391),  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Amendments  Act  (B.  586),  and  the  Sur- 
face Mining  Reclamation  and  Control 
Act  (S.  7).  The  administration  opposed 
the  impact  aid  provisions  in  every  one  of 
these  bills.  I  am  delighted  that  they  have 
finally  seen  the  light,  alttiough  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  is  considerably 
more  restrictive  than  those  proposals 
which  the  Senate  has  already  passed. 

I  hope  that  this  is  an  indication  that 
the  President  will  sigrn  the  bills  which 
we  will  be  sending  to  him  soon,  despite 
his  previous  objections. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  I  are  introduoing 
today,  by  request,  a  bill  submitted  to  the 


Congress  by  the  administration.  Under 
cover  of  letters  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  on  February  4,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  transmitted  the  adminis- 
tration's draft  Federal  Energy  Develop- 
ment Impact  Assistance  Act  of  1976. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to 
provide  Fedeitil  impact  aid  to  States, 
units  of  local  government  and  Indian 
tribes.  The  Federal  impact  sud  would 
be  related  to  the  development  of  neces- 
sary public  facilities  to  accommodate 
local  population  expansion  occasioned 
by  the  rapid  and  expanded  development 
of  various  energy  forms.  For  example, 
virgin  areas  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  are  slated  for  leasing  in  the  not 
too  distant  future. 

Expanded  surface  mining  of  coal  in 
the  West  is  already  taking  place.  Other 
energy  forms  will  also  be  developed  on 
a  relatlvdy  expedited  basis  as  we  strive 
as  a  nation  for  energy  independence. 

In  each  of  these  areas,  employees  of 
energy  companies  and  their  families  will 
be  arriving  on  the  scene.  Their  arrival 
produces  both  benefits  and  burdens.  The 
benefits  will  clearly  entail  a  stimulation 
of  tiie  local  economy.  The  burdens  will 
be  that  In  many  instances  schools,  health 
facilities,  and  other  essential  public 
services  presently  in  place  will  not  be 
large  enough  to  accommodate  a  popula- 
tion Influx.  These  facilities  will  have  to 
be  expanded. 

Tlie  biU  is  designed  to  deal  equitably 
with  the  problem.  Its  features  are  out- 
lined In  the  attachment  to  Secretary 
Kleppe's  letter. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  legislation  will 
be  given  expeditious  consideration  by 
the  committee  and  that  hearings  will  be 
set  for  an  early  date. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter,  attachment  and  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3007 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Energy  De- 
velopment Impact  Assistance  Act  of  1976." 

FIKDINGS    AND    PTTBPOSES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that: 

(I)  In  furtherance  of  the  national  goal 
of  greater  energy  self-sufficiency,  energy  re- 
sources owned  by  the  United  States  must 
be  developed  under  policies  consistent  with 
protection  of  the  environment,  sound  land 
and  water  use  and  community  planning,  and 
sound  financial  management  by  governments 
at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels. 

(II)  States,  units  of  local  government,  and 
Indian  tribes,  may  find  it  necessary  to  under- 
take planning  and  to  provide  public  facilities 
to  accommodate  the  additional  population 
and  economic  activity  that  may  result  from 
development  of  such  energy  resources. 

(ill)  States,  units  of  local  government,  and 
Indian  tribes,  may  lack  the  ability  to  pro- 
vide such  planning  and  public  facilities 
aihead  of  the  time  that  revenues  are  gener- 
ated by  the  additional  population  and  eco- 
nomic activity. 

(iv)  To  assist  States,  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment, and  Indian  tribes,  to  provide  plan- 
ning and  public  facilities  on  a  timely  basis, 
it  is  appropriate  for  the  Federal  Government 


to  make  needed  loans,  loan  guarantees,  and 
planning  grants. 

(v)  Such  Federal  assistance  sboiild  be  ad- 
ministered to  respect  traditional  functions 
of  States,  units  of  local  government,  and 
Indian  tribes,  to  strengthen  their  long-term 
capacity  to  meet  their  responslbUltles,  and 
to  provide  brocul  discretion  to  the  Gover- 
nors of  States  and  Chairmen  of  Indian  tribes 
to  determine  the  use  of  assistance. 

Sec.  2  (b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to 
provide  tar  tt^aifing  planning  grants  to  States 
and  Indian  tribes  and  loans  and  loan  guar- 
antees to  States,  units  of  local  government, 
and  Indian  tribes,  to  assist  them  in  the  time- 
ly provision  of  the  public  facilities  which 
may  be  necessitated  by  the  development  of 
Pe-leral  energy  resources. 

DEFimnONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term: 

(a)  "Federal  energy  resovirces"  means  any 
energy  resource  which  occurs  (1)  in  lands 
in  which  the  mineral  estate  is  held  in  trust 
by  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  an 
Indian  tribe,  or  (U)  in  lands  in  which  the 
United  States  owns  the  energy  resource  in  its 
entirety,  or  (ill)  in  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  as  defined  in  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act,  43  U.S.C.  1 1831  (a) ,  and  is 
limited  to  coal,  oU  and  gas,  oU  shale,  ura- 
nitmi,  and  geothermal  steam  and  associated 
geothermal  resources  as  defined  in  the  Geo- 
thermal Steam  Act  of  1970,  SO  U.S.C.  S  1001 

(b)  "Additional  direct  employment"  means 
the  net  inraease  in  employment  by  firms 
conducting  exploration,  development,  extrac- 
tive, or  on-site  processing  activities  related 
to  Federal  energy  resoiirces;  by  firms  offering 
specialized  services  to  other  firms  conducting 
such  activities;  and  by  firms  processing  Fed- 
eral energy  resources  to  produce  S3rnthetlc 
fuels.  In  cases  where  the  exploration,  devel- 
opment, extraction,  or  on-site  processing  ac- 
tivities Involve  both  Federal  and  non-Fed- 
eral energy  resources,  the  additional  direct 
employment  shall  Include  only  that  portion 
of  total  employment  attributable  on  a  pro 
rata  basis  to  the  Federal  energy  resources. 

(c)  "Provision  of  public  faculties"  means 
the  acquisition  (Including  acquisition  of 
land  and  the  costs  of  relocating  individuals, 
families,  businesses,  organizations,  and  farm 
operations  displaced  by  any  acquisition  here- 
under) ,  construction,  or  equipping  of  the  fol- 
lowing public  facilities:  schools,  libraries, 
roads  and  related  improvements,  water  sup- 
ply and  sewer  systems,  and  faculties  for 
storm  water  drainage,  waste  treatment, 
health  care,  fire  protection,  police,  recrea- 
tional participation,  and  governmental  ad- 
ministration. 

(d)  "Fund"  means  the  Federal  Energy  De- 
velopment Impact  Assistance  Fund  estab- 
lished by  sectlcm  11  of  this  Act. 

(e)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
InterlM-. 

(f)  "State"  means  a  State  of  the  United 
States. 

(g)  "Governor '  means  the  chief  executive 
of  a  State. 

(h)  "Indian  tribe"  means  an  Indian  tribe 
as  defined  in  section  4  of  Public  Law  93-638 
with  the  exception  of  Alaskan  Native  villages. 

(1)  "Chairman  of  an  Indian  tribe"  means 
the  chairman  of  tribal  councU  or  the  chief 
executive  of  an  Indian  tribe. 

(J)  "Unit  of  local  government"  means  any 
city,  county,  town,  township,  parish,  village, 
or  other  general  purpose  political  subdivision 
of  the  State  or  any  special  unit  or  district  of 
the  foregoing  or  of  the  State. 

(k)  "State  agency". means  a  public  corpo- 
rate body  authorized  under  State  law  to  pro- 
vide or  assist  in  the  provision  of  public  fa- 
culties. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide assistance  from  the  fund  to  States,  In- 
dian tribes,  and  units  of  local  government 
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which  are  affected,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, by  the  exploration,  derelopment,  ex- 
traction, or  processing  oX  Federal  ener^  re- 
sou  "ces.  Such  assistance  shall  Include  loans 
or  ^aranteea  of  loans  for  the  provision  of 
public  facilities,  and  grants  for  necessary 
planning  and  management  for  the  proTlslon 
of  public  facilities.  The  total  amount  of 
grant*)  and  of  loans  and  loan  guarantees  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed 
•1.000,000.000.  No  grants  may  tw  made  and 
no  commitment  to  make  or  gxiarantee  a  loan 
may  be  entered  Into  after  September  30, 
1989. 

AIXOTMKNTS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  allot  such 
assistance  to  the  States  and  Indian  tribes 
based  on  a  formula  established  by  regula- 
tions which  the  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
and  from  time  to  time,  revise,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Oovemors.  Chairman  of  Indian 
tribes,  and  affected  Federal  agencies.  The 
formula  shall  include  the  following  factors: 

(1)  The  population  growth  (excluding 
temporary  peaks,  as  defined  by  the  Secretary) 
within  the  State  or  Indian  reservation  as 
projected  by  the  Secretary  to  result  from  ad- 
ditional direct  employment  In  exploration, 
development,  extraction,  or  processing  of 
Federal  energy  resources. 

(2)  The  national  average  per  capita  ex- 
penditure necessary  to  provide  public  facul- 
ties eligible  under  this  Act,  not  to  exceed 
•6,000:  Provided.  That  for  remote  areas,  as 
defined  by  the  Secretary,  the  per  capita 
amount  to  be  used  in  the  formula  may  be  In- 
creased by  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $1,500. 

(3)  Regional  differences  In  the  costs  of 
construction  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(4)  A  factor  relating  the  need  for  addi- 
tional public  facilities  to  the  rate  of  popula- 
tion growth  occurring  in  the  Impact  area,  as 
defined  by  the  Secretary,  and  caused  by  the 
activities  In  the  exploration,  development, 
extraction,  or  processing  of  Federal  energy 
resources. 

(b)  An  allotment  shall  be  calculated  not 
later  than  the  time  of  the  Federal  approval  of 
plans  for  the  exploration,  development,  ex- 
traction, or  processing  of  Federal  energy  re- 
sources, and  shall  be  recalculated  at  the  time 
of  approval  of  any  subsequent  revisions  of 
such  plans:  Provided,  That  such  activities  in 
exploration,  development,  extraction,  or  pro- 
cessing of  Federal  energy  resources  have  re- 
ceived any  other  Federal,  State,  and  local  re- 
views or  approvals  which  are  required  by 
Federal,  State,  and  local  law  or  regulations 
and  which  are  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  essential  to  the  timely  conduct  of  such 
activities,  and  Provided,  That  such  activities 
have  been  approved  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment not  earlier  than  three  years  prior  to  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

Planning  grants  shall  be  available  for  dls- 
bursal  as  soon  after  the  calculation  of  an  al- 
lotment as  practicable.  Assistance  for  the 
provision  of  public  facilities  shall  be  avail- 
able for  obligation  thereafter  upon  request 
by  the  Governor  or  Chairman. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  have  discretion  to 
Increase  an  allotment  for  any  State  or  Indian 
tribe  by  up  to  5  percent  on  determination 
that  such  higher  allotment  is  Justified  by 
special  environmental  circumstances. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  consultation 
with  the  affected  Indian  tribe  and  States,  ad- 
Just  any  allotment  computed  for  an  Indian 
tribe  to  reflect  the  extent  to  which  needed 
public  facilities  would  be  provided  from 
sources  other  than  the  tribe.  In  cases  where 
the  additional  public  facilities  for  an  Indian 
tribe  would  be  provided  by  a  State  or  unit  of 
local  government,  pursuant  to  an  agreement 
between  such  tribe  and  a  State  or  unit  of 
local  goivernment.  the  Secretary  shall  trans- 
fer an  appropriate  portion  of  the  computed 
allotment  from  the  tribe  to  the  SUte,  Pro- 
iHded.  That  the  Governor  agrees  that  any 
amounts  so  transferred  will  be  alloted  by  the 


Governor  to  provide  such  public  facilities  for 
the  tribe. 

UBS  OP  ASSISTANCS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Governor  of  a  State  or 
Chairman  of  an  Indian  tribe  receiving  an 
allotment  shall  determine  the  Jurtedlctlons 
tliat  will  receive  asatstance  under  such  an 
allotment.  The  Governor  may  designate  the 
State,  a  State  agency,  or  any  unit  of  local 
government  to  receive  assistance  directly 
from  the  Fund.  If  the  State  or  State  agency 
receives  such  assistance  from  the  Fimd,  such 
assistance  may  be  used  in  any  combination 
of  direct  expenditures  by  the  State  or  State 
agency,  and  grants,  loans,  and  loan  guaran- 
tees from  the  State  or  State  agency  to  units 
of  local  government:  ProvUled,  That  such 
loan  guarantees  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  7(d).  Any  allotted  assist- 
ance not  drawn  upon  within  three  years  of 
Its  allotment  shall  revert  to  the  Fund,  ex- 
cept that  the  Secretary  may  extend  the  period 
of  availability  If  he  determines  that  delays 
in  the  exploitation  of  Federal  energy  re- 
sources warrant  such  an  extension. 

(b)  The  proceeds  of  loans  made  or  guar- 
anteed under  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  the 
provision  of  public  facilities  to  serve  resi- 
dents of  any  units  of  local  government  or 
Indian  reservations  expected  to  experience 
population  growth  as  a  result  of  exploration, 
development,  extraction,  or  processing  of 
Federal  energy  resources. 

(c)  Grante  from  the  Fund  shall  be  used 
for  necessary  planning  and  management  for 
the  provision  of  public  facilities  to  serve  resi- 
dents of  any  units  of  local  government  or 
Indian  reoerv-atlons  expected  to  exi>erlence 
population  growth  as  a  result  of  exploration 
development,  extraction,  or  processing  of 
Federal  energy  resources.  Grants  from  the 
Fund  shall  not  exceed  the  lesser  of  (1)  10 
per  centum  of  each  allotment  for  a  State  or 
Indian  tribe,  or  (3)  $1,000,000  for  each  Im- 
pact area  as  defined  by  the  Secretary  In  reg- 
ulations. A  State,  Indian  tribe,  or  unit  of 
local  government  may  transfer  part  or  all  of 
the  proceeds  of  grants  made  from  the  Fund 
to  public  planning  agencies,  as  defined  by  the 
Secretary. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  any  other  act,  financial  assistance  under 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  the  nop -Federal 
share  of  the  aggregate  cost  of  any  project  or 
program  otherwise  funded  by  the  Federal 
Government  which  requires  a  non-Federal 
share  for  such  project  or  program:  Provided. 
That  such  project  or  program  provides  plan- 
ning or  public  facilities  otherwise  eligible  for 
assistance  under  this  Act. 

(e)  The  Governor  of  any  State  receiving 
assistance  from  the  Fund  or  any  State  In 
which  units  of  local  government  are  receiv- 
ing such  assistance  and  the  Chairman  of  any 
Indian  tribe  receiving  such  assistance  shall 
certify  each  year  that  the  proceeds  are  being 
used  for  the  provision  of  public  faclUUee 
consistent  with  any  plans  or  planning  re- 
quired by  or  supported  by  Federal  programs 
and  that  assistance  received  under  this  Act 
is  being  used  In  accordance  with  this  Act. 

LOAM  TEBMS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  No  loan  guarantee  shall  be  ex- 
tended unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  credit 
Is  not  otherwise  available  on  reasonable 
terms  and  that  there  is  reasonable  assurance 
of  repayment.  No  guarantee  shall  be  extend- 
ed without  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

(b)  Loans  made  from  the  Fund  shall  bear 
Interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  consid- 
eration current  market  yields  on  municipal 
bonds  but  not  less  than  (1)  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  current  average 
market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  Statea  with  regain- 
ing periods  to  maturity  comparable  to  the 


average  matiu^tles  of  auch  loans,  adjuated 
to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum, 
plus  (2)  an  allowance  adequate  in  tb*  judg- 
ment of  ths  Secretary  to  coTer  administra- 
tive coats  and  probable  losses  under  the  pro- 
gram, except  that  amounts  forgiven  under 
subsection  (g)  shall  not  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  determining  such  an  allowance. 

(c)  Loans  shall  not  be  guaranteed  if  they 
bear  interest  or  other  charges  that  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  excessive,  taking  in- 
to account  the  raiige  of  rates  for  similar 
loans  and  the  risks  assumed  by  the  United 
States.  The  Secretary  shall  charge  and  col- 
lect fees  in  amounts  sufficient  In  his  Judg- 
ment to  cover  administrative  costs  and  prob- 
able losses  on  guaranteed  loans. 

(d)  The  Interest  paid  on  any  obligation 
which  is  guaranteed  under  this  Act,  and  re- 
ceived by  the  purchaser  thereof  (or  the  pur- 
chaser's successor  in  Interest),  shall  be  In- 
cluded In  gross  Income  for  the  purpose  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  as  amended;  but  the  Secretary  may 
pay  out  of  the  Fund  not  more  than  such 
pcMtlon  of  the  Interest  on  such  obligations 
as  exceeds  the  amount  of  Interest  that  would 
be  due  at  the  rate  determined  for  direct 
loans  In  subsection  (b) . 

(e)  Ijoans  made  or  guaranteed  shall  be  re- 
paid as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  Pro- 
vided, That  the  amortization  period  shall  not 
exceed  30  years. 

(f)  In  the  event  the  borrower  Is  iinable  to 
pay  principal  and  Interest  when  due.  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  (1),  with  respect 
to  a  loan  made  from  the  Fund,  permit  de- 
ferral of  part  or  all  of  such  principal  or 
interest  payment,  but  any  payment  bo  de- 
ferred shall  itself  bear  interest  at  the  rate 
established  pursuant  to  subsection  (b),  and 
(2),  with  respect  to  a  loan  guaranteed  from 
the  Firnd,  make  a  loan  to  the  bOTTower  in 
an  amount  sufllQlent  to  enable  the  borrower 
to  make  such  payment.  The  Secretary  is  also 
authorized  to  extend  the  matiurlty  of  or  re- 
new any  loan  made  from  the  fund  for  ad- 
ditional periods  or  consent  to  such  extension 
or  renewal  of  any  loan  guaranteed  from  the 
Fund  if  such  extension  or  renewal  will  aid 
in  the  orderly  liquidation  of  such  loan. 

(g)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  forgive 
part  or  all  of  the  principal  of  and  interest 
on  any  loan  made  from  the  Fund  or  to  pay 
part  or  all  the  outstanding  principal  of  and 
Interest  on  any  obligation  guaranteed  by 
the  Fund  to  the  extent  that  either  the  ex- 
ploration, development,  extraction,  or  proc- 
essing activity  or  the  population  growth  from 
such  activity  projected  by  the  Secretary  in 
making  an  allotment  is  not  achiered  and 
such  forgiveness  would  be  an  approjiriate  rec- 
ognition of  any  current  and  reasonably  fore- 
seeable future  Inability  of  the  borrower  to 
repay.  Provided,  That  all  feasible  remedies, 
Including  deferrals  and  extensions  authorized 
by  subsection  (f)  have  been  exhausted;  and. 

Provided.  That  when  the  borrower  is  a 
State  or  unit  of  local  government,  and  when 
the  sum  of  the  State  per  capita  revenues 
and  the  per  capita  local  revenues  collected  by 
the  borrowing  Jiulsdictlon  is  less  than  the 
national  per  capita  State  and  local  revenues, 
the  Secretary  shall  assume,  for  purposes  of 
considering  the  current  and  foreseeable  fu- 
ture abUlty  of  the  borrower  to  repay,  that  the 
borrowing  Jurisdiction  will  increase  Its  tax 
effort  for  the  remaining  term  of  the  loan  to 
a  level  which  will  make  the  aforementioned 
sum  equal  to  the  national  per  capita  State 
and  local  government  revenues. 

Provided,  That  no  loan,  guaranteed  obli- 
gation, or  portion  thereof  will  be  forgiven  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  projected 
activity  was  not  achieved  primarily  because 
of  actions  initiated  by  the  State,  Indian  tribe. 
or  unit  of  local  government  to  whom  the  loan 
or  loan  guarantee  was  made  unless  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that  such  actions  were  in  the 
public    Interest;     and    Provided,    That    an 
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unount  shall  be  subtracted  from  the  amount 
of  principal  and  interest  to  be  forglv«n  equal 
to  the  amount  of  any  revenues  received  by  a 
State  under  Sec.  35  of  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  1920  (41  Stat.  460)  as  amended  (30 
UjB.C.  191) ,  from  mineral  leases  on  which  the 
failure  to  achieve  projected  levels  of  actlTtty 
is  grounds  for  forgiveness  of  a  loan  or  loan 
guarantee  to  such  State  from  the  Fxind. 

(h)  In  connection  with  any  loan  made  or 
guaranteed  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may 
require  the  State,  Indian  tribe,  or  unit  of 
local  government  to  provide  such  eecxirlty  as 
he  deems  appropriate.  The  Secretary  may 
take  such  steps  as  he  deems  neoeasary  to 
realize  upon  any  collateral  in  which  the 
United  States  has  a  security  Interest  pur- 
suant to  this  section  to  enforce  any  claim 
the  United  States  may  have  against  the  State. 
Indian  tribe,  or  unit  of  local  government 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

ACCOCNTING 

Sec.  S.  Recipients  of  financial  assistance 
under  this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  regulation,  in- 
cluding records  which  fvilly  disclose  the  dis- 
position of  the  proceeds  of  such  assistance, 
the  total  cost  of  the  provision  of  public  fa- 
cilities for  which  such  assistance  was  used 
and  such  other  records  as  the  Secretary  may 
require  to  facilitate  an  effective  audit.  The 
Secretary  and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  or  their  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentatives shall  have  access,  for  the  purpose 
of  audit,  to  such  records. 

NOiroiSCRIMUtATION 

Sec.  9.  No  person  in  the  United  States  shall 
on  the  grounds  of  race,  color,  religion,  na- 
tional origin,  or  sex,  be  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation In,  be  denied  the  benefits  of ,  cr  be 
subjected  to  discrimination  under  any  pro- 
gram or  activity  funded  in  whole  or  in  part 
with  funds  made  available  under  this  Act, 
Provided.  That  Indian  tribes  are  exempt  from 
the  operation  of  this  section.  Provided,  fur- 
ther. That  such  exemption  shall  be  limited 
to  the  planning  and  provision  of  public  fa- 
cilities which  are  located  on  reservations  and 
which  are  provided  for  members  of  the  af- 
fected Indian  tribes  as  the  primary  bene- 
ficiaries. 

KNrOBCEMENT 

Sec.  10.  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  a  State.  Indian  tribe,  or  unit  of  local 
government  which  Is  a  recipient  of  assistance 
from  the  Fund  has  failed  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  this  Act  or  an  applicable 
regulation,  he  shall  notify  the-  Governor  of 
such  State,  Chairman  of  such  Indian  tribe, 
or  chief  executive  officer  of  such  unit  of  local 
government  of  the  nonocHnpllance  and  shall 
request  the  Oov»nor,  Chairman,  or  chief 
executive  officer  to  secure  con^liance.  If 
within  a  reasonable  period  the  Governor. 
Chairman,  or  chief  executive  officer  falls 
or  refuses  to  secure  compliance  or  to  com- 
mence to  secure  and  thereafter  diligently  to 
continue  to  secure  compliance,  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  (1)  withdraw  all  or  part 
of  any  outstanding  allotments  under  this 
Act  to  the  State  or  Indian  tribe.  (2)  with- 
hold all  or  part  of  any  additional  allotments 
of  assistance  under  this  Act  that  would 
otherwise  be  made,  and  (3)  request  the 
Attorney  General  to  bring  a  civil  action  in 
a  United  States  district  court  for  such 
relief  as  may  be  tvproprtate,  including  but 
not  limited  to  an  action  to  recover  the 
amount  of  assistance  furnished  under  this 
Act  which  was  not  expended  in  accordance 
with  this  Act,  or  for  mandatory  or  Injunc- 
tive relief.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  law.  Acts  making  appropriations 
may  provide  for  the  withholding  of  any 
payments  from  the  United  States  to  the 
State,  Indian  tribe  or  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment i^lcb  may  be  or  may  become  due 
pursuant  to  any  law  and  offset  the  amount 
of    such    withheld    payments    against    any 


claim  the  Secretary  may  have  against  the 
State,  Indian  tribe,  or  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment pursuant  to  this  Act. 

FTTKDS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  within 
the  Treasury  a  Federal  Energy  Develop- 
ment Impact  Assistance  Fund  which  shall 
be  available  to  the  Secretary  without  fiscal 
year  limitation  as  a  revolving  fund  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act.  The  total  of  any  ex- 
penses, grants,  loans  made,  or  loans  guaran- 
teed from  the  Fund  in  any  fiscal  year  shall 
not  exceed  limitations  specified  In  appro- 
priation acts,  except  that  renewals  of  loans 
or  extensions  of  maturities,  or  other  refinanc- 
ing of  existing  loans  made  or  guaranteed 
under  this  Act  (other  than  Increases  in 
principal  amounts)  shall  not  count  as  addi- 
tional loans  under  these  limitations.  A  busi- 
ness-type budget  for  the  Fund  shall  be 
prepared,  transmitted  to  the  Congress,  con- 
sidered, and  enacted  In  the  manner  i»-e- 
scrlbed  by  law  (sections  102,  103.  and  104  of 
the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act  (31 
U.S.C.  847-M9))  for  wholly-owned  Govern- 
ment operations. 

(b)  (1)  All  amounts  received  by  the  Sec- 
retaty  as  Interest  payments  or  repayments  of 
principal  on  loans,  fees,  and  any  other 
moneys,  property,  or  assets  derived  from 
operations  in  connection  with  this  Act  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  Fund. 

(2)  All  grants,  loans,  expenses.  Including 
reimbursements  to  other  government  ac- 
counts, and  repayments  pursuant  to  opera- 
tions of  the  Secretary  under  this  Act  shall 
be  paid  from  the  Fund.  If  at  any  time  the 
Secretary  determines  that  moneys  in  the 
Fund  exceed  the  present  and  any  reasonably 
prospective  future  requirements  of  the  Fund, 
such  excess  shall  be  transferred  to  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury.  All  moneys  In  the 
f*und  on  October  1,  1989  and  all  amounts 
subsequently  received  under  this  Act  shall  be 
deposited  In  the  General  Fund  of  the 
Treasury. 

(e)  If  at  any  time  the  moneys  available 
in  the  Fund  are  Insufficient  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  discharge  his  resi>onsibilitles 
under  guarantees  luider  this  Act,  he  may  bor- 
row from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
in  such  amounts  as  may  be  provided  without 
fiscal  year  limitation  in  appropriation  Acts 
by  Issuing  to  the  Seriretary  of  the  Treasury 
notes  or  other  obligations  In  such  form  and 
denominations,  bearing  such  matiiritles,  and 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions,  as  may 
b*  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Bademptlon  of  such  notes  or  obligations 
shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  from  appro- 
priations or  other  moneys  available  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  Such  notes  or 
other  obligations  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
whldi  Shan  be  not  less  than  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  taking  into  consideration  the  aver- 
age market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  of  com- 
parable maturities  during  the  month  pre- 
ceding the  Issuance  of  the  notes  or  other 
obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  piu-chase  any  notes  or  other  obligations 
Issued  hereunder  and  for  that  purpose  he  is 
authorized  to  use  as  a  public  debt  trans- 
action the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any 
secTUlttes  issued  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act,  and  the  purposes  for  which  secu- 
rities may  be  Issued  under  that  Act  are  ex- 
tended to  Include  any  purchase  of  such  notes 
or  obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the  notes  or  other 
obligations  acquired  by  him  under  this  sub- 
section. All  redemptions,  purchases,  and 
sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
such  notes  <x'  other  obligations  shall  be 
treated  as  public  debt  transactions  of  the 
United  States. 

AUTBOBIZATION   Or  APPaOPSIATIONS 

Sac.  12.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  provide  capital  to  the  Fund,  the 


siun  of  $1.000X)00,000  to  be  avaiUble  untU 
September  30.  1989. 

IMTEBGOVEaMlCKirTAL  UXATION8 

Sec.  13.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  estab- 
lish appropriate  working  arrangements  with 
the  Governors,  chairmen  of  Indian  tribes, 
and  Federal  agencies  affected  by  this  Act. 
Such  Federal  agencies  shall  Include  but  are 
not  limited  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the  De- 
partment of  Laix>r,  and  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury.  Further,  the  Secretary  shall 
report  to  the  President  and  Congress  within 
120  days  of  this  enactment  of  this  Act  the 
procediues  to  be  used  to  establish  and  to 
continue  such  working  arrangements. 

LABOB   STANDABOS 

Sbc.  14.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  In 
the  performance  of  construction  work  fi- 
nanced In  whole  or  In  part  with  funds  re- 
ceived under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  wages  of 
rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  simi- 
lar construction  in  the  locality  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276a-276a-5).  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have,  with  respect  to  such  labor  standards, 
the  authority  and  functions  set  forth  in  Re- 
organization Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15 
FJl.  3176;  64  Stat.  1267)  and  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  June  13,  1934  as  amended  (48 
Stat.  948;  40  U.S.C.  276(c)). 

BECUIATTONS 

Sec.  15.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
mulgate such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  de- 
termines are  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

UJS.  Departmemt  of  ths  Intsbiob, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  4, 1S76. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefelleb, 
President  o/  the  VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mb.  PBESIDE^^r:  Enclosed  is  a  draft 
bill  "To  provide  assistance  to  States  for 
extraordinary  fiscal  Impacts  resulting  from 
development  of  Federal  energy  resources,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  Committee  for  consideration, 
and  that  It  be  enacted. 

The  proposed  bill  recognizes  that  there 
may  be  a  need  for  public  facilities  to  serve 
additional  population  in  areas  affected  by  the 
development  of  Federal  energy  resources. 
States  and  units  of  local  government  may 
lack  the  ability  to  finance  such  facilities  in 
the  period  before  State  and  local  tax  revenues 
are  generated  by  the  additional  population 
and  economic  activity.  The  purpose  of  the 
bill  Is  to  establish  the  Federal  Energy  De- 
velopment Impact  Assistance  Fund  from 
which  planning  grants,  loans  and  loan  guar- 
antees can  be  made  to  assist  affected  States 
and  local  governments  in  providing  public 
facilities. 

The  operation  of  the  Fund  has  been  de- 
signed with  several  principles  in  mind.  First, 
the  Impacts  from  the  exploration,  develop- 
ment, and  production  of  federally  owned  en- 
ergy resources  on  both  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  and  onshore  should  be  treated  as 
consistently  as  possible.  Second,  In  order  to 
be  equitable  and  efficient.  Federal  assistance 
should  be  available  only:  where  needed,  at 
the  time  of  need,  for  appropriate  purposes, 
and  in  appropriate  amoxints.  Third,  the 
States  should  have  broad  discretion  In  deter- 
mining the  types  and  locations  cf  needed 
public  facilities.  Fourth,  the  extent  of  Fed- 
eral management  and  the  size  of  staff  needed 
to  administer  the  fund  should  be  kept  to  a 
mlnlmimi.  Finally,  the  States  or  localities, 
and  ultimately  the  Increased  population, 
which  benefit  from  the  development  of  Fed- 
eral energy  resources  and  from  the  public 
Infrastructure   built  piirsuant   to   this  Act 
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abould  b«ar  final  financial  respoublblllty  ex- 
cept In  casea  where  the  projected  exploration, 
development,  extraction  or  processing  activi- 
ties are  not  achieved  due  to  circumstances 
beyond  such  State  or  locality's  control. 

We  b«lleve  that  enactment  of  this  blU 
would  provide  an  efficient,  equitable  and 
consistent  approach  for  assUtlng  States  and 
localities  affected  by  outer  continental  shelf 
oil  and  gas  development  as  well  as  coal  and 
other  energy  resources  to  be  developed  on- 
shore. It  would  meet  the  recognized  needs 
of  States  and  localities  without  placing  a 
heavy  burden  on  the  Federal  taxpayer  and 
without  undue  Federal  lutnision  Into  the 
management  of  State  and  local  affairs.  It 
would  encourage  State  and  local  jurisdic- 
tions to  place  the  State  and  local  public  costs 
of  Federal  energy  resource  development, 
upon  the  population  increase.s  and  new  eco- 
nomic activities  generated  by  that  develop- 
ment. We  believe  that  the  merits  of  this 
proposal  warrant  Its  passage  by  the  Con- 
gress and  thus  recommend  Its  enactment. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  this  draft  bill  is  In  accord  with 
the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yoxirs. 

Tho>i.\8  J.  Kltppc, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

ST7MMAKY  or  THE  PROPOSED  BlLL 

The  proposed  bill  establishing  a  Fund  of 
$1  bUIion  to  be  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  Assistance  from  the 
Fund  wUI  be  allotted  to  the  States  by  the 
Secretary  using  a  formula  based  on  the  addi- 
tional employment  and  population  growth 
projected  for  Federally  owned  extractive 
energy  resources  developed  under  Federal 
approvals  such  as  OCS  development  plana 
and  coal  mining  plans  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary. The  formula  will  also  Include  the 
average  per  capita  costs  of  public  faculties, 
a  factor  related  to  the  rate  of  population 
growth  caused  by  the  Federally  related  ac- 
tivities, and  adjmtments  to  reflect  differ- 
ences In  public  faculties  costs  from  SUte  to 
State.  The  formula  Is  Intended  to  minimize 
the  Federal  effort  required  to  administer  the 
program  while  equitably  focusing  assistance 
on  the  need. 

The  Ctovernor  of  a  State  receiving  an  al- 
lotment from  the  Fund  would  be  given  broad 
discretion  to  determine  the  manner  of  Its 
use  and  the  Jurisdictions  and  projects  to  re- 
ceive assistance.  Up  to  10  percent  of  the  al- 
lotted assistance  may  be  taken  In  the  form 
of  grants  from  the  Fund  fw  community 
facilities  planning  and  for  the  planning,  de- 
sign and  management  of  construction  of  the 
faclUties  to  be  financed  from  the  Fund.  The 
Oovernor  may  take  the  aUotted  assistance  as 
loans  or  loan  gxiarantees  from  the  Fund 
directly  to  the  State  or  to  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment. Proceeds  of  loans  or  guaranteed 
loans  to  the  State  may  be  passed  along  to 
localities  In  the  form  of  grants  from  the 
State. 

Assistance  under  the  proposed  bill  must 
be  tjsed  for  public  facilities  serving  residents 
of  Areas  expected  to  experience  population 
growth  as  a  result  of  Federal  energy  resource 
development.  Eligible  faculties  Include  wuter 
supply,  storm  water  drainage  and  sewer  sys- 
tems, waste  treatment  facilities,  roade  and 
related  improvements,  health  care  facilities, 
schools,  libraries,  public  safety  facilities  and 
faclUtles  for  recreational  participation.  Land 
acqitlaltlon,  construction,  and  equipment 
costs  may  aU  be  covered  by  the  Fund.  Loans 
and  loan  guarantees  under  the  Act  will  be 
made  at  rates  equal  to  the  higher  of  the  rate 
for  mimlclpal  bonds  or  the  Federal  market 
rate  plus  an  allowance  for  administrative 
costs  and  loeaea. 

Loans  and  guarantees  made  from  the  Fiuid 
will  be  forgiven  by  the  Secretary  to  the  ex- 
tent that  energy  resource  development  ac- 
tivities faU  to  achieve  projected  levels.  The 


amount  of  forgiveness  will  be  offset  by  any 
revenues  received  by  the  SUte  from  the  en- 
ergy resource  development  under  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920.  No  forgiveness  will  be 
made  if  the  failure  to  reach  projected  levels 
results  primarily  from  actions  initiated  by 
the  State  or  local  governments  unless  these 
actions  are  found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  In 
the  public   interest. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  subsequently 
.said:  Mr.  Presidoit.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  bill  introduced  earlier  to- 
day relative  to  flscal  impacts  from  de- 
velopment of  Federal  energy  resources, 
be  referred  jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Commerce  and  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 


By  Mr.  GOLDWATER : 
S.J.  Res.  171.  A  Joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion limiting  the  eligibility  of  Represent- 
atives and  Senators  for  the  Presidency 
and  Vice  Presidency  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENOIOENT  KEEPING  INCOM- 
BENT  MKMBEBS  OT  CONGRESS  nOM  aUNNXNO 
rOB    PRESIDENT 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  join  today  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Arizona 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  mi- 
nority leader,  Mr.  John  Rhodes,  in  of- 
fering a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  keep  Members  of  Congress  from 
running  for  the  Presidency  at  the  same 
time  that  they  are  serving  as  Incum- 
bents In  either  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  something  about 
this  subject  having  campaigned  for  the 
Presidency  in  1964.  I  recall  that  I  had 
one  of  the  worst  voting  records  In  the 
Senate  during  that  period.  When  John 
Kennedy  ran  for  President,  he  had  an 
even  worse  voting  record.  The  only  dif- 
ference Is  that  he  got  elected  and  I  did 
not. 

Looking  back  on  that  episode  and 
viewing  the  current  situation  In  which 
we  have  numerous  Members  of  Congress 
openly  seeking  the  Presidency,  I  now  be- 
lieve It  is  best  for  the  effective  operation 
of  our  system  of  government  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  should  be  kept  out  of 
Pi-esidential  campaigns  unless  tliey  have 
given  up  their  seats.  In  a  republic  where 
our  entire  form  of  government  depends 
upon  the  proper  functioning  of  a  repre- 
sentative system,  as  contrasted  with  a 
pure  democracy  in  which  all  citizens 
might  gather  together  In  an  enormous 
coliseum  and  speak  their  voice  at  one 
time.  It  is  critical  that  we  who  have  been 
elected  as  representatives  of  the  people 
shall  devote  our  fullest  capacities  to  the 
faithful  discharge  of  that  responsibility. 
In  other  words.  I  believe  it  is  disruptive 
to  the  leigslative  process  as  Intended  by 
the  Founding  Fathers  to  have  a  sizable 
niunber  of  men  and  women  elected  to 
Congress  who  are  nmnlng  around  the 
country  on  the  taxpayer's  time  seeking 
support  for  their  Presidential  campaigns. 
Moreover,  there  Is  Involved  here  an 
important  principle  of  preserving  the 
separation  of  powers  between  State  gov- 
ernments and  the  Federal  Government 
and  between  the  legislative  and  the  ex- 
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ecutlve  branches.  We  In  the  Senate,  of 
all  people,  should  remember  that  it  Is  the 
expectation  of  the  fi-amers  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  the  Senate  shall  be  an  In- 
stnunent  for  preserving  the  residuary 
sovereignty  of  the  Individual  States. 
Madison  stated  in  the  Federalist  Paper 
62  that  by  giving  each  State  an  equal  vote 
in  the  Senate,  the  framers  meant  that 
large  and  small  States  together  would  be 
able  "to  guard,  by  every  possible  expedi- 
ent, against  an  improper  consolidation 
of  the  States  Into  one  simple  republic." 
We  might  also  recall  the  message  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  1796  by 
President  George  Washington  who, 
drawing  upon  his  experience  as  presid- 
ing officer  at  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, admonished  Congress  to  uphold  thi.s 
principle.  He  infonned  Members  of  Con- 
gress: 

It  is  a  fact  declared  by  the  General  Con- 
vention, and  universally  understood,  that  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  was  the 
result  of  a  spirit  of  amity  and  mutual  conces- 
sion. And  It  Is  well  known  that,  under  thl.s 
Influence,  the  smaller  states  were  admitted 
to  an  equal  representation  in  the  Senate  with 
the  larger  states;  and  that  this  branch  of 
the  government  was  invested  with  great 
powers:  for  on  the  equal  participation  of 
those  powers,  the  sovereignty  and  political 
safety  of  the  smaller  states  were  deemed  es- 
sentially to  depend. 

How.  I  must  ask,  can  this  fundamental 
design  of  the  framers  be  carried  out  if 
numerous  Members  of  this  body  are  aim- 
ing their  sights  at  the  Presidency?  Even 
if  they  .should  find  the  time  to  attend 
to  tlieir  duties  as  a  Senator,  does  not  the 
mere  fact  of  their  campaigning  for  a  dis- 
tinct office  with  a  national,  rather  than 
a  State  constituency,  have  an  inevitable 
impact  on  their  public  positions? 
Whether  they  do  so  consciously  or  not,  it 
is  hard  to  believe  that  Senatoi-s  who  seek 
the  Presidency  would  not  act  differently 
than  they  would  If  they  were  giving  their 
full  attention  to  upholding  the  interests 
and  welfare  of  the  sovereign  people  in 
their  individual  States. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
it  is  consistent  with  the  principles  of  the 
system  of  Government  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers,  as 
well  as  with  the  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  a  Senator  to  the  citizens  of  the 
State  which  he  represents,  to  prohibit 
an  incumbent  Member  of  Congress  from 
campaigning  for  the  Presidency.  The 
proposed  constitutional  amendment 
which  Congressman  Rhodes  and  I  are 
offering  today  would  do  extu:  tly  that  by 
making  Incumbents  Ineligible  for  the 
Presidency  and  Vice  Presidency,  except 
in  the  case  of  an  unnatural  vacancy,  for 
a  minimum  of  2  years  after  the  con- 
clusion of  his  or  her  congressional  term. 
The  same  objective  might  also  be 
achieved  with  different  language  or  even 
by  making  an  amendment  to  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  respectively,  and  I  am 
not  wedded  to  this  particular  legislation. 
I  do  believe  the  issue  involved  sliould  be 
considered  and  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment is  a  fitting  way  to  have  that  done. 
Mr.  President,  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  is  self-explanatory, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 
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There  being  so  objecUoQ,  the  Joint 
resolutloD  was  ordared  to  be  prtpted  in 
the  Rccoao,  sb  taXkawB: 

a^.  BBC  171 
Resolved  bff  Vie  Senate  and  ffouae  of 
Representativea  q/  the  ViUted  State*  of 
Amartea  t»  Ooagrvst  Mtemkled  {fwo^Mrda 
of  each  Houee  eoncurrim^  th^relri),  ThsA  tbe 
ftdlowlng  article  is  proposed  as  aa  woeiulr 
meat  to  tlie  Co&stltutton  of  tiie  tTntted 
States,  to  be  vsUd  only  If  ratlfled  by  the 
leglolatfttures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
«ral  Btktce  within  seven  years  after  Che  date 
of  final  passage  of  this  Joint  resolution: 

";^T>gLK  —  _ 

"Section  1.  Except  as  provided  In  section  2 
and  section  S,  no  person  who  Jb  or  has  been 
a  BepnaentstlTe  or  Senator  shaU  be  eligible 
to  become  ftesldent  or  Vice  President  ontU 
the  end  of  the  a-year  period  beginning  on 
the  last  date  on  wblch  such  person  was  a 
Bepressntattw  or  Saoator. 
~  "Sao.  3.  Tills  srttole  ahaU  not  prevent  any 
person  from  becoming  President  or  Vice 
President  in  accordance  with  the  twenty- 
fifth  article  of  amendment  to  this  Constitu- 
tion or  m  accordance  with  s  law  establish- 
ing an  order  of  suceeaaton  of  bSloen  to  the 
Presldwiey:  this  artltile  shall  not  prevent  any 
person  tram  dlK^arglng  the  powers  and  du- 
ties of  the  President  in  accordance  with  such 
article  or  such  law;  and  this  article  shaU  not 
prevent  any  person  who  became  President  or 
Vice  President,  or  who  discharged  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  President,  in  accordance 
with  such  article  or  such  law.  from  becom- 
ing President  or  Vice  President  for  the  term 
beginning  next  after  the  term  during  which 
such  perscm  becama  Prestdsnt  or  Vloe  Presi- 
dent, or  tflsehaxgett  the  powers  and  duUes 
of  the  President,  in  accordance  with  such 
article  or  such  law. 

"Sac.  3.  This  jurticle  Pball  not  prevent  any 
person  who.  on  the  effective  date  of  this  ar- 
ticle. Is  President  or  Vice  President  from 
completing  the  tetm  whlcA  soeh  person  is 
serving. 

"Sao.  4.  Thk  article  shall  take  aOeotat  the 
end  of  the  3-year .  period  beginning  on  the 
date  on  which  the  ratification  of  this  article 
Is  completed.". 


ADDITIONAL     C0SF0N80R8     OP 
BILLS  AND  RBSOLXnTONS 

B.  90S0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff.  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hasksll) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2020.  a 
bill  to  provide  medicare  coverage  for  op- 
tometric  services. 

a.  1331 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bath,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  <Mr.  BnnsxH)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  ot  B.  1233,  a  bill  to 
discourage  the  lue  of  painful  devices  in 
the  trt^ping  of  wild  and  domestic  mam- 
mals and  birds. 

8.  aaio — wrrHOXAWAL 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gravzl,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  was  with- 
drawn as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2510,  relating 
to  the  transportation  of  North  Slope  nat- 
ural gas  supplies. 

B.  1812 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pbbct,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Habike)  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Lcaht) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2812,  the 
Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976. 

B.  ass  a WITHDRAWAL 

At  his  own  request,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Perot)  was  withdrawn  as  a 


oosponsor  of  S.  2832.  a  hill  ta  amend  the 
Intexnal  Revcane  Code  of  1954  with  re- 
meet  to  IMaffag  by  certain  types  of  "ex- 
empt organli^ticRis.  '  ~'r ' ' 

8.  8S81 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  FAsmx,  the  Sen- 
ate from  Ohla.(McJZAiD  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  2881,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972. 
8.  taos 

At  Ihe  request  of  Mr.  B%all.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Miaslsslppl  (Mr.  Eastlaws) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8. 3903,  a  bill 
to  permit  the  review  of  regulatory  rules 
Mid  regulations  by  the  Congress. 

S.   2910 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Scbweiker,  the 
Sesiator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bbock) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2910.  a  bill 
to  estaUish  the  National  Diabetes  Advis- 
ory Board  and  to  insure  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  loog-range  plan  to  combat 
diabetes. 

S.  2911 

At  the  request'  of  Mr.  Schweqcer,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  and  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
pia  (Mr.  Tdkmkt)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  2911.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act. 

8.  2*39 

At  Ihe  request  of  Mr.  Scbwsikxr,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh 
Scon)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  8.  2939,  a  bill  to  provide  a  special  pro- 
gram for  financial  assistance  to  oppor- 
tunities industrialization  centers. 

8.  aass  • '"       "^ 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  GRirrtiT,  iihe'Sen- 
ator  from  Or^on  (Mr.  Hatfield)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2986,  a  bin  to 
amend  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
veliqjmait  Act  of  1974  to  provide  supple- 
mental community  development  assist- 
ance to  areas  with  high  imemplos^ment. 

SEKATE  JOINT  RESOLUTIOK   127 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bath,  the  Sena- 
tor from  CaUfomia  (Mr.  Cranston)  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
SAi^)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  127,  to  restore  post- 
humously full  rights  of  citizenship  to 
Eugene  Victor  Debs. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  392— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLDTTON  REPORTED  RE- 
LATING TO  THE  (X>NSIDERATION 
OF  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  801 

(R^erred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget.) 

Mr.  PASTORE  (for  Mr.  Bath),  from 
the  Committee  on  Appn^riatlons,  re- 
ix)rted  the  following  original  resolution: 

S.  Res.  392 
Resolved,  That  pvirsuant  to  Section  303(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  the 
jHOVlslons  of  Section  303(a)  of  such  Act  are 
waived  with  respect  to  the  oonsideratlon  of 
H.J.  Res.  801.  Such  waiver  Is  necessary  be- 
cause the  resolution  contains  advance  appro- 
priations of  $1,226,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977 
for  the  purchase  of  ConRaU  stocic  Such  ad- 
vance appropriation  was  requested  by  the 
United  States  Railway  Association  and  is  an 
essential  element  In  the  Qovemment's  pres- 
entation to  a  Special  Court  Which  wlU  re- 
view the  "fairness  and  equity"  of  tlie  over- 
aU  proceedings  under  Public  I^w  94  -210. 


fil^AlE  CONCURRSNT  RESQLUTION 
B^rSUBUJaSlON  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLOTKOf  TO  IXBSIO- 
NATE  NATIONAL  PHYSICAL  EDU- 
CATION ANn'SR>RTS  WEEK 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  > 
Mr.  BATH  submitted  Ae  following 

concurrent  resolution:    •":  •  'i  ^  * 
8.  Con.  Bee.  96 

'Whereas,  physical  activity  is  essential  to 
health  and  the  total  development  of  Ml  peo- 
ple, and 

Whereas,  It  Is  essential  that  children  have 
the  opportunity  to  develop  their  full  poten- 
tial tbiongh  a  total  education,  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  Imperative  ttiat  children 
learn  the  sports  and  other  physical  skills 
that  lead  to  participation  and  enjoyment 
throughout  life,  and 

WhMeas,  It  Is  necessary  for  all  Americans 
to  take  part  in  the  expanding  opportunities 
in  sport  and  recreation:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  this  Nation 
observe  National  Physical  Education  and 
^>orts  Weelc,  March  L.  through  7,  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  it  has  long 
been  recognized  that  good  ph3^cal  fit- 
ness is  important  for  the  total  health  of 
people  and  that  regular  exercise  or  par- 
ticipation in  a  sport  Is  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  insure  a  long  and  healthy  life. 
It  is  most  essential  to  instill  a  love  of 
sports  and  exocise  in  young  people  so 
that  the  habit  of  good  exercise  will  be 
continued  throu^out  their  lives. 

Having  a  father  who  was  active  in 
physical  education  from  his  work  as  di- 
rector of  physical  education  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  schools  to  his  referee- 
ing  of  basketball  games  in  Indiana,  I 
grew  up  with  the  recognitlcm  that  exer- 
cise and  participation  in  spcxts  is  a 
necessary  part  of  being  a  well-rounded 
Individual. 

Through  organizations  such  as  the 
American  Association  for  Health,  Ph3^i- 
cal  Education  and  Recreation,  I  hope 
that  appropriate  activities  will  be 
planned  throu^out  this  Nation  to  ob- 
serve National  Physical  Education  and 
Sports  Week,  March  1  through  7,  and 
that  participation  in  exercise  and  sports 
will  continue  to  play  a  regular  part  in 
the  lives  of  all  our  citizens  throughout 
the  entire  year. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTINQ 


FEDERAL    EMPLOYEES'    POLITICAL 
ACTIVITIES  ACT— H H.  8617 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  1408,  1409,  AND   1410 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  <m  Decem- 
ber 15.  I  submitted  six  amendments  to 
HJl.  8617,  the  proposed  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Political  Activities  Act.  These 
amendments  were  printed  as  No.  1272, 
No.  1273.  No.  1274,  No.  1275,  No.  1276, 
and  No.  1277. 

Technical  changes  arft  necessary  In  the 
first  three  amendments,  and  I  now  sub- 
mit the  revised  amendments  for  printing 
as  substitutes  to  amendments  No.  1272, 
No.  1273,  and  No.  1274. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  "Hie 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 


NOnCE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
I  wish  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Thxirsday, 
February  26,  1976,  at  9:30  ajn.,  in  room 
2228  Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Building,  on 
the  following  nomination: 

Jean  McKee.  of  New  York,  to  be  Dep- 
uty Administrator  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution Bicentennial  Administration,  vice 
Marjorle  W.  Lynch. 

Ally  persons  desiring  to  offer  testimony 
in  regard  to  this  nomination  shall,  not 
later  than  24  hours  prior  to  such  hearing, 
file  in  writing  with  the  committee  a  re- 
quest to  be  heard  and  a  statement  of 
their  proposed  testimony. 

This  hearing  will  be  before  the  full 
Judiciary  Committee. 


Dr.  H.  Ouyford  Stcver,  Cbalmum,  Federal 
CoiuicU  on  Science  and  Technology. 

Dr.  Bobert  Dlckluaon,  National  Center  for 
Atmospheric  Reaearch,  BoiUder,  Colo. 

Dr.  Joseph  Smagorlneky,  Director,  Qwy" 
physical  Fluid  Dynamics  Laboratory.  Prince- 
ton University. 


NOTICE  OF  NOMINATION  HEARING 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  has  scheduled 
a  hearing  on  Wednesday,  February  25. 
1976,  at  3  p.m.  In  room  4232,  Dirksen  Sen- 
ate Office  Building,  on  the  nomination  of 
Daniel  E.  Leach,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portimlty  CommLssion. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  or  submit 
statements,  please  contact  Donald  Ells- 
burg,  General  Counsel,  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  room  4233, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  Tele- 
phone 224-7663. 


HEARING  NOTICE 


Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  an- 
nounce tliat  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Upper  Atmosphere  of  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  will 
hold  2  days  of  hearings  on  matters  deal- 
ing with  the  upper  atmosphere. 

On  February  25  the  subcommittee  will 
examine  NASA's  plan  for  its  program  on 
upper  atmospheric  research,  technology 
and  monitoring.  On  March  1  we  will  hear 
witnesses  on  the  effects  of  reduced 
stratospheric  ozone  on  the  Earth's  bio- 
logical systems  and  on  weather  and 
climate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  witness  list  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

WiTMEss  List 
Heariugs  on   matters  relating   to  Ktrato- 
spheric  ozone  by  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Upper  Atmosphere: 

February  25.  1976.  9:30  AM  — 
Subject:   NASA's  plan  for  its  program  on 
upper  atmospheric  research,  technology  and 
monitoring. 

Dr.  Noel  W.  Rinners,  NASA's  .'Vmoclate  Ad- 
ministrator for  Space  Science. 

Dr.  Thomas  M.  Donahue,  Department  of 
Atmospheric  and  Oceanic  Sciences,  Univer- 
sity of  Idlchlgan.  Ann  Arbor. 

Dr.  Frank  Huditon,  Ssndla  Litboratorles, 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

Dr.  James  P.  Friend,  DepHrtment  of  Chem- 
istry, Drexell  University.  Philadelphia. 

Dr.    John   C.    Ollle.    National    Center   for 
Atmospheric  Renearch,  Boulder,  Colo. 
March  1,   1976,  9:30  AM  «c  1:30  FM— 
Subject:    The   effecu   of   reduced   strato- 
spheric ozone  on  the  earths  living  systems 
and  on  weather  and  climate. 

Dr.  William  H.  Klein,  Director.  Smithsonian 

Radiation  Biology  Latx>ratory,  Rockville,  Md. 

Dr.  Frederick  Urbach,  Chairman,  DefMurt- 

ment   of    Dermatology,    Temple    University, 

Philadelphia. 

Dr.  D.  T.  Krizek,  Plant  Stress  Laboratory, 
Beltsville  Agricultural  Research  Center,  U.S. 
Department  of  A^jrlculture. 

Dr.  Martin  M.  Caldwell,  Dept.  of  Range 
Sciences,  Utah  State  University,  Logan. 

Dr.  Robert  White.  Administrator,  National 
r»ceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration, 
IJ.H.  Department  of  Commerce. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  JUDICIAL 
TENURE  ACT 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  annoimce  that  open  public  hearings 
will  be  continued  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Improvements  In  Judicial  Machinery 
on  S.  1110,  the  so-called  Judicial  Tenure 
Act.  a  bill  to  establish  a  procedure.  In 
addition  to  impeachment,  for  the  retire- 
ment or  the  removal  of  Justices  and 
Judges.  The  hearings  will  be  held  on 
February  25,  26;  March  10  and  11,  1976. 
in  room  457,  Russell  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, commencing  at  10  a.m.  each  day. 

Those  who  wish  to  testify  or  submit 
a  statement  for  Inclusion  In  the  record 
should  communicate  as  soon  as  possible 
with  the  subcommittee  office,  6306  Dirk- 
sen Senate  Office  Building:  telephone 
224-3618. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  PATRIOTS 
POINT  BID  FOR  NjS.  "SAVANNAH " 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Merchant  Marine 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Conunlttee  has  scheduled  hearingrs  for 
2  p.m..  Friday,  February  20,  on  8.  2142, 
South  Carolina's  proposal  to  acquire  the 
N.S.  Savannah  at  the  Patriots  Point 
Naval  and  Maritime  Museum  at  Charles- 
ton. 

Robert  J.  Blackwell,  head  of  the  Mari- 
time Administration,  has  agreed  to 
testify  on  his  Agency's  plans  for  the 
Savannah  during  the  hearings. 

I  have  called  the  hearings  to  air  plans 
by  all  parties  and  to  expedite  legislation 
which  would  allow  the  Patriots  Point  Au- 
thority to  acquire  the  nuclear  merchant 
vessel. 

I  am  not  certain  that  it  is  economically 
feasible  for  the  State  to  acquire  the 
Savannah,  but  Governor  Edwards  feels 
the  State  ought  to  go  ahead  and  acquire 
the  ship.  I  want  to  help  the  Governor,  so 
I  am  going  to  try  to  expedite  the  bill. 

The  main  Issues  surrounding  the 
State's  acquisition  of  the  ship  Include 
whether  the  Maritime  Administration 
will  donate  the  ship  or  lease  it,  who  will 
be  responsible  for  maintenance  and 
whether  money  that  would  have  been 


spent  to  mothball  the  ship  can  be  used  to 
ready  the  veoBd  for  dlqday. 

Patriots  Point  officials  have  said  that 
they  would  be  ready  on  Friday  to  testify 
aa  their  arrangements  for  transferring 
ownership  of  the  Savannah. 

Since  the  Maritime  AdmlnistratkHi  is 
moving  to  put  the  Savannah  In  moth- 
baHa  by  the  end  of  March,  we  must  move 
quickly.  I  have  called  these  hearings  to 
iron  out  the  final  details  and  to  move  the 
authorization  bill  through  the  Congress 
a«  quickly  as  possible. 


NOTICE  OF  ANNUAL  ORGANIZA- 
TIONAL MEETING  OF  THE  SENATE 
SMALL  BUSINESS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  will  meet  on  Wednesday, 
February  25,  at  10  a.m.  in  room  322,  Rus- 
sell Senate  Office  Building,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  committee  business 
and  adopting  its  work  program  for  the 
second  session  of  the  94th  Congress.  The 
meeting  will  be  open  to  the  public. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ESTATE  AND  GIFT  TAX  REFORM 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  serious  problems  confronting 
America's  farmers  and  small  business- 
men is  the  terribly  unfair  burden  unposed 
by  present  estate  and  gift  tax  laws.  As 
a  result  of  these  present  conditions,  thou- 
sands of  small  family  farms  and  busi- 
nesses are  being  sold  because  the  heirs 
simply  caimot  afford  the  staggering  costs 
that  are  Involved.  The  present  estate  tax 
exemiition  of  $60,000  has  remained  un- 
changed since  1942.  However,  since  that 
time,  prices  have  Increased  by  324  per- 
cent. Today  the  cost  of  land  and  the 
equipment  necessary  to  operate  even  a 
small  family  farm  Is  at  least  $300,000. 
The  value  of  a  small  business  has  also 
increased  in  a  similar  fashion. 

Mr.  President,  family  farms  and  busi- 
nesses are  vitally  important  to  American 
society.  Small  businessmen  have  been 
shown  to  pay  an  effective  tax  rate  of 
twice  that  of  their  larger  competitors. 
They  are  at  the  forefront  In  hiring  addi- 
tional employees  during  an  economic  up- 
turn. The  owners  of  family  bushiesses 
and  farms  play  significant  rDles  in  tlie 
civic  affairs  of  their  communities.  This 
country  simply  cannot  afford  a  situation 
in  which  antiquated  tax  policies  inad- 
vertently force  these  enterprises  out  of 
existence. 

Last  summer  Senator  Humphrey  and 
I  chaired  hearings  in  our  home  State  of 
Minnesota  on  this  matter.  The  testi- 
mony we  received  revealed  how  serious 
this  problem  has  become  to  the  farmers 
and  small  businessmen  of  Minnesota. 
Often  they  have  devoted  the  major  parts 
of  their  lives  and  their  resources  to  the.se 
endeavors,  and  one  of  their  strongest 
desires  is  to  transfer  these  businesses  or 
farms  to  their  heirs  at  their  deaths.  I 
believe  it  is  essential  that  we  make  major 
changes  in  the  estate  and  gift  tax  laws 
to  permit  these  aspirations  again  to  be- 
come possible. 
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Last  fall  I  Introduced  a  bill  that  would 
raise  the  level  of  the  estate  tax  exemp- 
tion immediately  from  its  present  $60,- 
000  to  $150,000.  This  increase  would  help 
to  make  up  for  the  decline  in  Its  real 
value  over  the  last  34  years.  My  bill 
would  also  permit  family  farms  to  be 
valued  for  estate  tax  purposes  as  farm- 
land rather  than  for  commercial  devel- 
opment, when  the  Intent  of  the  heirs  is  to 
continue  the  farming  operation.  This 
provision  prevents  the  imposition  of  an 
unbearable  estate  tax  which  forces  sale 
of  the  farm.  My  bill  would  also  return 
the  interest  rate  on  installment  payments 
of  the  estate  tax  to  4  percent  and  create 
more  flexible  terms  for  the  extension  of 
this  repayment  period. 

I  am  also  primary  sponsor  of  similar 
legislation,  the  Small  Business  Estate 
and  Gift  Tax  Reform  Act.  This  bill  was 
recently  introduced  by  my  colleague. 
Senator  Nklson,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
on  which  I  am  proud  to  serve.  I  commend 
the  committee  and  Its  distinguished 
chairman  for  their  role  In  promoting 
this  most  Important  Initiative. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  article  in  the 
New  York  Times  demonstrates  the  sever- 
ity of  this  problem  for  farmers  nation- 
wide. It  documents  examples  of  the 
human  tragedy  which  the  present  laws 
inadvertently  create.  It  also  reports  pro- 
jections that  as  many  as  200,000  to  400.- 

000  f tunlly  farms  may  disappear  yearly 
if  today's  trends  are  not  reversed.  From 
meetings  I  held  last  week  with  grotuis 
of  farmers  and  small  businessmen  in 
Minnesota.  I  can  attest  that  this  legis- 
lation is  foremost  in  their  minds. 

I  am  convinced  tliat  the  time  for  en- 
acting major  changes  in  otu:  estate  and 
gift  tax  laws  is  at  hand.  I  urge  my  col- 
loag^ies  to  consider  these  matters  and 
to  act  favorably  on  them  during  this 
session. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanimous  consent 
that  the  New  Toik  Times  article  to  whicb 

1  liave  referred  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  lie  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Death    Taxes    Cokpeixinc    Heirs   To    Sell 
FAKic  Land 

(By  Roy  Reed) 

Spbikgfield,  Nbb. — ^Lloyd  Royal.  60  years 
old,  drives  a  7-year-old  Chevrolet  with  110,- 
000  mUes  on  it.  He  lives  in  an  cotUnary  fann- 
house  next  to  a  barn  lot.  If  anyone  called 
him  rich,  he  would  laugh. 

But  if  he  died  his  wife,  Doris,  would  have 
to  ;^ay  $32,000  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice in  Federal  estate  taxes.  That's  because 
their  modest  farm  has  quadrupled  In  value 
since  they  bought  It,  thanks  to  Inflation  and 
spiraling  land  prices.  They  have  become 
■■paper  rich." 

"There's  an  old  saying  that  a  farmer  lives 
poor  and  dies  rldb,"  Mrs.  Royal  said  this 
week.  "If  he  died,  I'd  be  in  the  Job  market 
and  probably  at  the  minimum  wage,  because 
the  only  thing  I  know  anything  about  Is 
farming." 

Death  taxes  are  making  it  Increasingly 
dlfliciUt  tfx  farm  families  to  keep  their  land. 
Children  who  Inherit  land  usually  pay  even 
higher  taxes  than  spouses.  Just  tills  week, 
a  man  near  here  bad  to  seU  Ills  parents'  80- 
acre  farm  to  pay  the  death  taxes.  He  sold  It 
to   one   of   the   largest   landowners  In  the 


area — a  pattern  that  has  become  familiar  in 
the  farm  country  here  and  elsewhere. 

Farmers  In  New  Jersey  and  on  Long  Island 
have  also  told  of  hardships  becatise  of  the 
tax  structiure — and  many  are  seeking  change. 

The  Inflated  land  prices  that  have  caused 
death  taxes  to  become  a  problem  are  also 
keeping  young  people  from  entering  farming. 
It  now  takes  at  least  $250,000  by  many  esti- 
mates to  start  farming  after  high  equip- 
ment prices  are  added  to  high  land  prices. 

From  her  kitchen  table,  Mrs.  Royal  has  set 
out  to  change  what  she  and  many  others  re- 
gard as  an  absurdity  In  the  tax  law.  She  and 
a  handfiU  of  friends  have  rounded  up  70,000 
petition  signers  In  42  states  asking  Con- 
gress to  act  on  It. 

This  election  year  is  apparently  going  to 
bring  a  new  attack  on  the  problems  of  death 
taxes  and  prohibitive  start-up  costs  for 
farmers. 

President  Ford  and  several  members  of 
Congress  have  proposed  legislation  to  make 
estate  taxes  more  bearable  for  aU  small  and 
middle-sized  estates,  including  those  of 
farmers.  The  proposals  vary  widely. 

Senator  George  McGovern,  the  South  Da- 
kota Democrat,  and  16  other  Senators  repre- 
senting varied  philosophies  have  Introduced 
anottier  bill  to  have  tiie  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  buy  land,  lease  It  to  young  farmers, 
then  sell  It  to  them  at  a  reduced  price  after 
seven  years'  labor. 

The  Young  Farmers'  Homestead  Act,  as  the 
bill  Is  caUed,  has  drawn  favorable  attention 
from  such  varied  sources  as  the  National 
Farmers  Union  and  Progressive  Farmer 
Magazine. 

Progressive  Farmer,  a  generaUy  conserva- 
tive publication,  cited  projections  that 
200,000  to  400,000  farms  a  year  would  disap- 
pear for  the  next  20  years  if  today's  trend 
was  not  stopped. 

"The  legislation  faces  up  squarely  to  what 
probably  has  to  be  done  If  not-rich  but 
bright  youngsters  are  really  going  to  get 
Into  ranching  or  farming  for  themselves," 
it  said  in  Its  January  Issue. 

Estate  taxes  were  no  problem  to  farmers 
until  a  few  years  ago.  Federal  law  exempts 
the  first  $60,000  of  an  estate  from  the  death 
tax.  Most  farms  were  worth  nowhere  near 
that  when  that  law  was  written  In  1842. 

W.  Fred  Woods,  an  economist  with  the 
Agriculture  Department,  estimates  that  the 
average  value  of  farm  assets  In  the  United 
States  was  only  $61,440  in  1960.  By  1974  that 
had  cUmbed  to  $169,744. 

Farm  values  have  continued  to  rise.  Laud 
prices  in  eastern  Nebraska  are  going  up  more 
than  30  percent  a  year,  according  to  ob- 
servers. 

TYPICAI,  estate:    $320,000 

In  1960  the  Royals  paid  $72,0000  iat  their 
240  acres — a  small  farm  by  Nebraska  stand- 
ards. Today,  the  land  alone  would  cost  dose 
to  $300,000.  The  Royals  have  become  rich  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
even  though  they  live  little  better  than  they 
did  in  1960. 

Gilbert  Brody,  president  of  the  Wisconsin 
division  of  the  National  Farmers  Union,  says 
a  farmer  who  earns  $10,000  to  $12,000  a  year 
typically  leaves  an  estate  valued  at  about 
$320,000. 

His  widow  pays  a  Federal  estate  tax  of 
$20,200  on  that.  In  addition  to  smaller  state 
Inheritance  taxes. 

When  she  dies,  the  children  pay  $83,190 
in  estate  taxes,  their  share  being  larger  be- 
cause they  do  not  receive  the  50  percent 
marital  deduction.  According  to  Mr.  Brody, 
the  children  probably  will  have  to  sell  the 
farm  to  pay  the  death  taxes. 

President  Ford  has  proposed  delaying  the 
payment  of  those  taxes  \mtU  five  years  after 
the  death  of  the  owner.  Then  the  heirs  coxild 
elect  to  pay  the  tax  over  20  years,  with  the 
addition   of  4  percent  Interest.   Heirs  may 


now  stretch  the  payment  over  10  years,  but 
at  an  Interest  rate  of  7  percent. 

Mr.  Ford's  20-year  proposal  would  apply 
only  to  the  first  $300,000  of  an  estate.  De- 
scending lienefits  would  be  aUowed  up  to 
$600,000,  after  which  the  present  10-year 
stretch-out  provisions  would  i^ply. 

(200,000    EXEMPTION    PKOPOSED 

The  Royals  and  their  friends  do  not  think 
much  of  the  Ford  proposal.  They  regard  it 
simply  as  a  postponement  of  an  unjust  debt. 

"What  on  earth  good  is  that  when  you 
don't  have  that  kind  of  money  in  the  first 
place?"  a  California  woman  said  In  a  letter 
to  Mrs.  Royal. 

At  least  10  bills  pending  In  the  Senate 
would  raise  the  $60,000  exemption  to  $200,000 
on  aU  estates,  farmers'  Included. 

Other  bills  would  require  the  IRS.  to 
assess  farmland  at  its  agricultural  value  and 
not  at  the  "fair  market  value"  it  would  bring 
if  sold  for  some  other  use. 

Land  values  here  are  being  pushed  up  by 
the  growth  of  Omaha,  which  Is  less  than 
25  miles  from  the  Royals'  farm.  As  the  city 
pushes  out.  It  absorbs  farmland  at  dlzzy- 
Ingly  Inflated  prices  and  converts  It  Into 
housing  developments  and  shopping  centers. 

Many  argue  that  farmers  would  be  less 
likely  to  sell  to  developers  If  their  land  was 
assessed  at  Its  value  for  farming  and  not 
for  commercial  or  residential  use. 

Arthur  H.  West,  president  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Farm  Bureau,  said  that  Federal  estate 
taxes,  inflation  and  the  system  of  appraising 
property  had  Imposed  unfair  burdens  on 
farmers.  He  added  that  many  New  Jersey 
farmM-a  were  actively  supporting  proposed 
legislation  that  would  require  that  the  assess- 
ment of  a  pr(q>erty  be  based  on  its  value  for 
farming. 

Mr.  Woods,  the  economist,  warned  In  a 
recent  Interview  in  Washington  that  changes 
in  the  estate  tax  law  should  be  made  care- 
fully If  they  are  not  to  exacerbate  the 
problem. 

Assessing  land  at  its  value  for  farming  or 
as  open  land  Instead  of  at  fair  market  value 
could  result  in  a  low-tax  device  for  the 
wealthy  In  passing  their  estates  on  to  their 
heirs,  he  said. 

"That  would  run  up  farmland  prices  and 
make  it  more  difficult  for  producing  farmers." 
he  said. 

LETTERS    OP    HARDSHIP 

No  one  knows  how  many  fanners  have  had 
to  sell  land  to  pay  estate  taxes,  but  there  are 
indications  that  this  is  happening  more 
often. 

Thomas  Pulaski,  who  used  to  own  a  25- 
acre  potato  field  near  Rlverhead  on  Long  Is- 
land, says  he  sold  his  farm  becaxise  of  his  tax 
bin.  He  drives  a  truck  for  a  living. 

Mr.  Pulaski,  who  lives  In  Coram,  L.  I., 
said:  "If  I  had  decided  to  stay  on  my  farm 
after  my  fathers  death,  I'd  have  spent  half 
my  lifetime  paying  oS  loans  through  which 
my  taxes  would  have  been  paid."  He  sold  his 
property  to  a  real-estate  developer  and  made 
$6,000  profit — after  taxes. 

Suffolk  County,  New  York  State's  largest 
agricultural  county  because  of  Its  potato 
and  cauUflower  crops,  is  trying  to  encourage 
fanners  to  stay  by  means  of  a  farmland  pres- 
ervation program.  In  a  $60-mllllon  project, 
the  county  is  buying  development  rights — 
not  the  fee  Utle — to  the  existing  57,000  acres 
of  farmland.  In  effect,  a  farmer  will  get  the 
market  value  of  the  property  from  the  county 
and  may  keep  the  land.  But  he  must  agree 
not  to  use  the  land  for  any  purpose  other 
than  agriculture. 

More  than  half  of  258  farmers  surveyed 
last  month  by  the  Wisconsin  division  of  the 
National  Farmers  Union  said  they  had  known 
farm  families  that  bad  had  to  seU  all  or  pai  t 
of  their  farms  to  pay  estate  taxes. 

Many  of  those  who  have  written  to  Mrs. 
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Royal  have  told  of  hardships  caused  by  the 
tax.  Alter  her  campaign  was  described  by  the 
Farm  Journal  last  fall,  the  magazine  received 
a  letter  from  William  Jones  of  Lakeport. 
Calif. 

"Oai  orchard  laud  has  been  in  the  family 
for  over  100  years."  he  wrote,  "and  now  be- 
cause of  this  unfair  tax  in  an  Inflationary 
period,  the  resources  of  the  family  (never 
more  than  provided  a  living  for  the  fanolly 
during  the  past  30  years)  is  now  about  to  be 
confiscated  by  the  Government  for  taxes." 

Another  Californlan,  William  O.  Cox  of  Cap- 
Istrano  Beach,  wrote  that  his  family  had  al- 
ready lost  Its  farm  because  of  an  exorbitant 
estate  tax  bUl  after  his  mother's  death. 

"The  l^JS.  is  killing  the  gooae  that  lays  the 
golden  egg,"  Mr.  Cox  wrote.  "The  big  cor- 
porations that  are  bviylng  up  the  small  farms 
will  never  pay  another  death  tax  on  the  land 
because  a  corporation  never  dies.  Forming 
trusts  and  corporations  within  families  seems 
to  be  the  only  way  to  go  now." 

Dixon  O.  Adams,  a  Springfield  lawyer  who 
Is  donating  time  to  Mrs.  Royal's  campaign, 
estimates  that  40  or  60  of  Sarpy  Coiuity's 
600  farms  have  been  incorporated  in  rec«nt 
years  to  escape  or  lessen  the  Impact  of  death 
taxes.  But  many  farmers  resent  that  alterna- 
tive. They  feel  that  Incorporation  would  im- 
pose more  bookkeeping  and  "red  tape"  and 
would  diminish  their  independence.  Mr. 
Adams  agrees. 

"I  don't  want  to  cons^r'ict  a  scheme  where 
a  farmer  has  to  have  a  lawyer  and  a  C.PJV. 
riding  on  the  tractor  with  him."  he  said. 
"We  are  doing  it,  though,  becau.se  of  neces- 
sity.' 

Many  of  the  farm  wives  who  write  to  Mrs. 
Royal  complain  of  what  they  believe  to  be  sex 
discrimination  In  the  Federal  tax  law.  These 
women  dislike  being  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  wives  of  city  residents  and  millionaires. 
Federal  law  allows  a  widow  to  deduct  from 
her  tax  payment  any  financial  contribution 
she  has  made  to  the  family  estate,  but  only 
If  she  can  prove  it  with  payroll  check  stubs 
or  the  like.  Simply  working  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  her  husband  on  the  farm  for 
30  or  40  years  is  not  enough  for  the  IJt.S. 
Resentment  against  that  drew  Mrs.  Royal 
Into  her  campaign.  "I  got  started  one  day 
during  the  blizzard  of  1976."  she  said.  "I  had 
been  out  in  the  snow  all  day  helping  get  the 
cattle  into  the  barn  and  then  tlirowlng  hay 
to  them  and  getting  everything  ready  for 
the  storm. 

"I  got  back  In  the  house  after  dark,  worn 
out,  and  I  said,  TJoyd,  do  you  realize  that  I 
haven't  contributed  a  dime  to  this  farm  to- 
day, according  to  the  I.R.S.?'  If  he'd  have 
dropped  dead  the  next  day,  I  hadn't  done 
anything  at  all  the  da.-  before,  as  far  as  they 
were  concernefl  at  the  I.R.S." 

Mary  Heath  Is  a  rancher  In  the  sparse  sand 
hills  of  northern  Nebraska,  where  the  grass  Is 
BO  thin  that  It  takes  20  acres  to  stistaln  one 
cow,  and  where  the  winters  are  so  grim  that 
only  the  hardiest  can  survive. 

Her  husband,  Floyd,  died  a  year  and  a  half 
ago.  She  Inherited  a  $40,000  debt  along  with 
the  ranch.  Cattle  prices  have  been  depressed 
for  three  years. 

Now  she  has  had  to  borrow  another  $6,000 
from  the  bank  to  make  the  first  pavment  on 
her  estate  tax.  The  tax,  by  her  figuring,  is 
$28,000.  She  has  been  waiting  for  months  to 
learn  whether  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
will  settle  for  that. 

"When  the  Oovemment  takes  my  place 
away  from  me.  It  takes  my  livelihood,"  she 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Royal.  "I  don't  know  where  I 
can  get  a  Job  at  my  age  [65]  and  I'm  not  old 
enough  for  Social  Seciirlty.  This  Is  all  the 
work  I  know  how  to  do.  I  wouldn't  even  be 
able  to  get  housework  for  I'm  not  much  good 
at  that,  either.  My  work  has  been  with  cattl» 
and  hogs. 

'"I  had  worked  alongside  of  him  from  the 
tune  we  got  this  place.  I  don't  consider  this 


place  a  gift.  It  makes  me  sick  to  think  111 
lose  everything  my  hiisband  and  I  worked 
for.  Unless  times  get  l>etter  it  could  very 
well  happen." 


GOVERNMENT  REGULATION:  A 
TIME  FOR  CHANGE 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  Govern- 
ment regulation  has  been  with  us  for 
nearly  a  century.  What  began  in  1887  as 
an  attempt  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
monopoly  through  the  creation  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
grown,  on  the  Federal  level  alone,  to  the 
use  of  some  63,000  people  in  33  agencies 
and  about  230  bureaus,  regulating  nearly 
all  sectors  of  the  economy,  at  a  direct 
cost  to  the  American  people  of  nearly 
$4  billion  per  year. 

The  rationales  for  Government  regula- 
tion are  many.  They  range  from  the 
presence  of  a  natural  monopoly  to  the 
case  of  excessive  or  destructive  competi- 
tion. Nearly  all  regulation  is  based  on  the 
premise  that  economic  markets  are  frag- 
ile and,  if  left  alone,  are  sure  to  operate 
in  an  inefficient  and  inequitable  manner. 
As  a  result,  we  in  Congress  have  re- 
sponded to  the  public's  cries  for  actions 
by  enacting  laws  to  rectify  the  situation 
and  by  creatingjigencles  to  administer 
these  law^r-These  agencies  then  go  to 
worlc,  acting  in  what  they  believe  to  be 
the  "public  interest,"  and  in  so  doing  they 
often  create  more  and  more  bureaucratic 
redtape  and  delay. 

Government  regulation  has  an  Impor- 
tant role  to  play  in  America  today.  Cer- 
tainly, regtilatlon  has  helped  curtail  cer- 
tain abuses  of  the  free  market — abuses 
from  which  the  American  public  most 
certainly  wants  and  deserves  to  be  pro- 
tected. But,  regiilation  has  been  a  total 
failure  in  many  other  respects.  Not  only 
has  it  often  failed  to  meet  Its  proponents' 
stated  goals,  but  regulation  Itself  has 
often  created  more  problems  and  more 
market  failure  than  were  present  in  the 
first  place. 

It  would  be  overly  simplistic  to  state 
that  all  regulation  is  unnecessary  and 
imprudent.  As  with  almost  all  actions  we 
in  Congress  take,  the  best  of  objectives 
have  been  behind  the  creation  of  regula- 
tory agencies:  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  natural  monopolies  and  market  "im- 
perfections"; to  control  those  "extemali- 
ties"  which  cannot  be  accoimted  for  by 
free  markets;  to  prevent  excessive  or 
"destructive"  competition;  and,  quite 
simply,  to  serve  what  we  perceive  to  be 
the  public  interest.  Yet,  we  have  often 
been  at  fault  In  that  we  have  failed  to 
subject  Government  regulation  to  the 
continued  reexamination  which  it  merits. 
Whatever  the  rationale  for  regulation, 
once  established,  it  has  a  tendency  to 
proliferate.  Now  is  the  time  for  that 
critical  reexamination  to  take  place. 

It  Is  impoitant  to  distinguish  between 
what  are  really  two  types  of  regulation. 
There  Is  health  and  safety  regulation 
dealing,  for  example,  with  drugs  or  food 
or  automobiles,  and  there  is  economic 
regxUation,  dealing  with  the  settiiig  of 
rates  or  the  operation  of  certain  proce- 
dures in  a  given  industry.  It  has  generally 
been    our    Intention    when    legislating 


health  and  safety  regulations  to  protect 
the  public  from  dangers  over  which  they 
have  Uttle  or  no  controL  And  we  have 
done  so  by  giving  to  an  agency  or  com- 
mission the  power  to  regulate  one  facet 
of  a  company's  operation.  In  marked  con- 
trast is  the  way  in  which  we  have  han- 
dled economic  regulations.  Here,  we  have 
tended  to  create  agencies  and  commLs- 
sions  with  the  mandate  to  regulate  the 
broad  range  of  activity  in  a  particular 
industry. 

The  maze  of  Government  regulations 
has  helped  to  make  our  lives  increasingly 
more  complex.  We  all  want  to  live  in  an 
orderly  and  well-nm  society,  and  few 
people  honestly  believe  that  this  can  be 
done  without  any  regulation  whatsoever. 
In  the  times  of  a  constantly  expanding 
econc«ny,  we  could  fairly  easily  afford  to 
pay  the  price  of  an  increasingly  regu- 
lated economy.  However,  in  a  time  of 
high  Inflation  and  unemployment,  with 
an  economy  that  Is  showing  some  limits, 
with  the  rapidly  escalating  costs  of  run- 
ning the  Oovemment,  with  the  ever  in- 
creasing snarls  and  inefficiencies  of  the 
Government  bureaucracy,  It  Is  high  time 
that  we  In  the  Congress  take  a  most 
critical  and  detailed  look  at  what  we 
have  gotten  In  return  for  the  price  v,e 
must  pay.  We  must  ask  ourselves.  In 
each  and  every  case,  whether  we  have 
truly  served  the  public  interest.  Regu- 
lation has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  now  takes  a  battery  of  lawyers,  ac- 
countants, and  other  specialists  just  to 
keep  up  with  what  we  have  done,  not  to 
mention  bringing  companies  into  com- 
pliance with  the  maze  of  requirements 
legally  binding  on  them.  Many  of  the 
regulations  now  in  effect  are  old  and 
archaic.  As  such,  they  represent  the 
economy  as  it  was  when  they  were  en- 
acted, and  not  necessarily  as  it  is  today. 
We  must  reduce  or  eliminate  those  regu- 
lations that  no  longer  serve  us  well, 
either  because  the  reasons  for  their  orig- 
inal enactment  are  no  longer  valid,  or  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  a  measurable  and 
favorable  cost-benefit  ratio. 

RegulaUon  is  costly.  The  administra- 
tive costs  of  the  army  of  enforcers  has 
nearly  doubled  in  the  last  few  years  and 
is  now  in  the  neighborhood  of  $4  billion. 
But  that  is  only  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg. 
There  are  other  "hidden"  costs  to  the 
consumer  that  are  far  larger— the  added 
expenses  of  complying  with  Government 
regulations.  And  let  no  one  doubt  that 
it  is  the  consumer,  rich  or  poor,  working, 
on  a  fixed  income  or  on  welfare.  In  all 
parts  of  the  Nation,  who  ultimately  must 
bear  the  cost  of  our  actions.  Those  indi- 
rect costs  are  by  now  quite  substantial. 
Imagine  for  a  moment  what  we  now  re- 
quire of  the  businessman  in  America, 
small  or  large:  An  expensive  and  time- 
consuming  process  of  submitthig  reports, 
filling  out  questionnah-es,  replying  to  or- 
ders and  directives,  and  the  appeal  of 
some  rulings  in  the  courts.  In  addition, 
there  Is  the  cost  of  compliance  Itself. 
And.  an  often  overlooked  cost  is  the  re- 
duced rate  of  technological  Innovation, 
caused  largely  by  regulatory  lag. 

The  consequences  of  unnecessary  or 
excessive  regulation  are  becoming  more 
and  more  substantial.  Generally  they 
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can  be  characterized  In  four  ways:  The 
loss  of  Jobs  and  wsiges;  the  lowering  of 
our  standard  of  Uvlng;  the  hlc^r  cost 
of  goods  and  services;  and  the  need  for 
higher  taxes  to  supp<M-t  the  regulators 
and  their  activities.  All  of  these  are  real 
and  cannot  be  ignored.  Each  and  every 
time  a  new  regulation  is  Issued,  some- 
body must  pay  and  somebody  will  lose. 
Workers  lose  because  capital  Is  diverted 
from  its  most  productive  uses  Into  re- 
quirements to  comply  with  Government 
regulations,  thus  providing  for  lower 
wages  and  fewer  Jobs.  The  general  public 
suffers  a  lower  standard  of  living  and  a 
higher  rate  of  Inflation.  This  is  especially 
taxing  on  those  wiUi  low  or  fixed  in- 
comes. Most  of  us  would  not  dare  to  In- 
crease the  taxes  the  American  people 
must  pay,  yet  we  do  not  hesitate  for  1 
minute  to  tax  them  in  more  devious  and 
often  counterproductive  ways.  That  is 
unfair  and  unwise.  Yet  we  must  also  find 
a  way  to  pay  for  our  army  of  Govern- 
ment enforcers.  If  we  are  not  willing  to 
do  this  by  raising  taxes,  then  we  do  so 
In  other,  equally  painful  ways.  We  do  so 
by  diverting  f imds  from  other  areas  that 
may  well  prove  more  valuable  and  more 
beneficial.  Are  we  truly  acting  in  the 
public  Interest? 

The  regulators,  this  fourth  branch  of 
Government  that  we  have  created,  have 
all  the  problems  and  faults  Inherent  in 
any  Government  bureaucracy  plus  some 
peculiar  ones  of  their  own.  Often,  the 
regulators  come  from  the  industry  which 
they  are  regulating  or  they  become  the 
ci^tives  of  that  Industry.  While  the 
captive  theoi-y  sheds  light  on  the  incen- 
tives facing  a  regulator,  it  does  not  pro- 
vide the  complete  picture.  More  often 
than  not  the  problem  is  just  the  con- 
verse of  the  regulators  being  captured  by 
the  Industry.  Most  Government  regula- 
tors have  lltUe  or  no  experience  In  the 
areas  which  they  are  trying  to  regtilate. 
■nils  causes  numerous  problems.  They 
have  little  or  no  concern  for  the  costs, 
both  hidden  and  direct,  which  are  Im- 
posed on  the  consumer  by  regulation. 
Their  sole  concern  is  often  getting  what 
Uiey  consider  to  be  the  right  s<dution, 
with  little  regard  to  the  means  of  getting 
there  or  whether  It  is  even  reasonable  to 
try  to  get  there. 

A  major  problem  with  the  fourth 
branch  of  Government  is  that  It  is  al- 
most impossible  to  hold  them  fully  ac- 
countable to  the  people  or  to  us  in  Con- 
gress. We  do  not  and  csmnot  reasonably 
expect  to  adequately  oversee  the  numer- 
ous Independent  commissions  and  execu- 
tive agencies  that  we  have  created.  There 
simply  is  not  enough  political  sex  appeal 
in  oversight.  So,  this  army  of  regtilators 
can  continue  to  let  their  rules  and  di- 
rectives proliferate,  while  they  are  not 
held  truly  accountable  for  their  actions. 
They  have  no  need  or  incentive  to  be 
responsive  to  the  needs  and  desires  of  the 
public.  They  can  well  afford  to  assimie 
an  elitist  attitude  of  "I  Imow  what's  good 
and  right  for  you  better  than  you  know 
yourself."  It  should  not  really  matter  to 
the  people  at  OSHA  that  a  90  decibel 
standard  costs  only  $13  billion.  And 
why  should  the  people  at  EPA  get  upset 


when  they  learn  that  a  quieter  85  decibel 
level  would  cost  $32  billion?  After  all, 
the  working  public  Is  entitled  to  a  rea- 
sonaUe  noise  standard.  But  is  that  mar- 
ginal difference  of  five  decibels  really 
worth  a  cost  to  industry  of  $19,828  per 
person?  These  are  Just  the  questions  that 
must  be  aslced,  yet  they  axe  also  the  ones 
that  the  regulators  almost  always  have 
no  reason  to  ask. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  in  Congress 
placed  a  high  priority  on  asking  just 
tliose  questions.  We  are  the  one  body  In 
the  Government  that  was  created  with 
the  purpose  of  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
American  people.  It  is  the  Members  of 
Congress  who  are  directly  accountable  to 
the  American  public.  It  is  this  agency 
that  was  designed  in  order  to  make  It 
possible  for  the  citizens  to  have  effective 
control  over  their  Government.  We  have 
the  power  and  the  responsibility  to  re- 
vise any  decision  that  those  agencies 
have  made.  We  have  the  power  and  the 
responsibility  to  change  the  structure  of 
those  agencies  in  any  way  so  as  to  make 
them  better  serve  the  public. 

It  Is  time  for  some  self -reflection  on 
what  we  have  done.  It  is  time  for  a  crit- 
ical reexamination  to  determine  if  we 
have  done  more  to  the  people  than  we 
have  done  for  the  people.  We  must  take 
on  the  bureaucracies  and  start  to  deal 
with  them  on  behalf  of  the  people.  We 
must  begin  to  ask  the  tough  questions 
and  demand  the  right  answers.  Only 
then  will  we  be  able  to  find  the  right  solu- 
tions for  these  most  difficult  times. 

The  days  of  wine  and  roses  are  over. 
We  now  must  ask  ourselves  whether  or 
not  the  benefits  to  the  public  of  our  ac- 
tions are  worth  all  their  costs.  Where 
they  are,  we  can  all  agree  that  regula- 
tion is  most  worthwhile.  But,  equally, 
where  they  are  not.  we  must  all  agree 
that  It  is  time  for  a  change.  When  we 
can  do  that,  when  we  can  exercise  our 
constitutional  responsibility  and  act  on 
behalf  of  the  public's  Interest  as  we  are 
required  to,  then  we  wHl  be  serving  the 
public  in  a  most  responsible  manner. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  549— 
THE  MARIANAS  COVENANT 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
former  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  as  a 
former  chairman  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tories Subcommittee,  I  have  been  very 
c<xicemed  about  the  vast  and  important 
Marianas  Islands  area  for  a  number  of 
years.  I  know  the  diversity  of  the  peoples 
who  inhabit  those  islands  and  have  been 
deeply  aware  of  American  obligations  to 
them  as  Administering  Authorily  under 
the  Trusteeship  Agreement.  I  have  fol- 
lowed with  great  Interest  the  negotia- 
tions to  determine  the  answer  to  the 
complex  problon  of  future  political 
status  in  the  Trust  Ten-itory,  and  I  have 
participated  in  the  extensive  consulta- 
tions which  Ambassador  Williams  as  ne- 
gotiator has  had  with  the  Congress. 

I  support  the  covenant  for  a  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Marianas  Islands 
as  an  Important  step  toward  the  ultimate 
termination  of  our  trusteeship  and  as 


solid  proof  of  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
political  self-determination  in  Mae  best 
American  tradition. 

The  covenant  is  essentially  a  Federal 
relations  act,  recognizing  the  Northern 
Marianas  as  a  self-governing  territory 
of  the  United  States  functioning  within 
the  bounds  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  and 
imder  the  traditional  powers  of  the  UJ5. 
Congress'  authority  over  territories.  The 
covenant  is  consistent  with  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  with  the 
international  obligations  of  the  United 
States.  It  comes  to  the  Senate  floor  with 
the  favorable  endorsement  of  the  people 
of  the  Northern  Marianas  and  of  the 
Congress  of  Micronesia,  and  of  our 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  Armed  Services  and  Foreign 
Relations. 

For  more  than  25  years,  the  people  of 
the  Northern  Itfarlanas  have  been  re- 
questing a  close  and  enduring  political 
relationship  with  the  United  States.  The 
painstalang  negotiation  of  the  covenant 
over  a  period  of  more  than  2  years  with 
their  duly  selected  representatives  was 
our  answer  to  their  request.  The  plebi- 
scite last  June,  observed  by  a  team  from 
the  United  Nations  Trusteeship  Coimcil, 
provided  impressive  confirmation — 78.8 
percent — of  the  peoples'  desire. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  honor  that 
desire  in  fulfillment  of  our  moral  obliga- 
tion to  these  people  for  whom  we  are 
trustee  and  in  the  Interests  of  our  own 
national  security.  I  urge  that  my  col- 
leagues support  House  Joint  Resolution 
549  as  recommended. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  a  recent  resolutioA 
passed  by  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  be 
printed  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks.  Also,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  xmanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  several  recent  editorials 
discussing  the  merits  of  this  Important 
question. 

There  being  no  objection,  -the  resolu- 
tion and  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  foUo'ws: 
Congress  of  Microkesia,  Hottbe  of  Repre- 

SENTATFVES,   JOINT   RESOLXTTION   NO.   9-119 

A  joint  resolution  requesting  the  UJ5.  Senate 
to  take  prompt  and  favorable  action  on 
House  Joint  Re<iOlutlon  No.  649  approving 
the  covenant  to  establish  a  Comioon wealth 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  In  politi- 
cal union  with  the  United  States  of 
America 

Whereas,  for  twenty  years  the  people  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  have  expressed 
a  desire  for  close  political  relationship  with 
the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  have  freely  and  clearly  ex- 
pressed their  desire  for  political  union  with 
the  United  States  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  Mariana  Islands  District  Legislature 
on  February  20,  1976,  and  by  78.8  %  of  the 
people  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  vot- 
ing in  a  plebiscite  held  on  June  17,  1975;  and 
Whereas  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  sup- 
ports the  desire  of  all  Trust  Territory  citi- 
zens to  exercise  their  inalienable  rights  of 
self-determination;  and 

Whereas  the  leadership  of  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia  has  endorsed  the  Covenant  in 
open  public  hearings  of  the  House  of  the 
United  States  Congress:  Now  therefore  be  it 
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Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Sixth  Congress  of  Micronesia.  Second 
Regular  Session  1976.  the  Senate  concurring, 
Tbat  th©  United  Stat«  Senate  Is  requested 
to  take  prompt  and  favorable  action  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  Mo.  649  approving 
t^e  Covenant  to  Eatabllsh  a  Commonwealth 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  In  Political 
rnlon  with  the  rnlted  States  of  America; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this 
Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committees  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  the 
Armed  Services  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  President  of  the  Triisteeshlp 
CouncU  of  the  United  Nations,  and  the  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Tniart  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

Makunas  Mat  Becomx  ths  N«t 

VS.  TnuuTOBY 

(ByXdgarPoe) 
Washingtost.— Now  the  first  place  In  the 
world  where  the  sun  rtees  on  United  Staten 
soil  la  the  tropical  coconut  tree-studded  Is- 
land of  Ouam  In  the  western  Pacific. 

However,  It  appears  almost  certain  there 
wUl  be  another  sun-drenched  U.S.  terrltwy 
nearby,  5,BpO  miles  from  the  U.S.  mainland 
and  2,000  miles  from  the  China  mainland,  to 
share  with  Guam  the  first  warm  light  when 
old  Sol  rises  out  of  the  ocean. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  approved 
a  covenant  which  would  establish  a  common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  In 
political  union  with  the  United  States. 

A  slmUar  proposal  is  pending  before  the 
Senate  where  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
including  Louisiana  Sen.  J.  Bennett  Johnston 
already  ha.s  given  It  a  favorable  recommenda- 
tion. The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
headed  by  Sen.  John  C.  Stennls  of  MLs-sLsslppl' 
and  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee' 
chaired  by  Sen.  John  J.  Sparltman  of  Ala- 
bama, still  must  pass  on  the  merits  of  the 
covenant  before  making  favorable  or  un- 
favorable recommendations  to  the  fuU  body 
of  the  Senate.  Johnston  has  visited  some  of 
the  lsiand.s  and  frequen«y  has  spoken  out 
In  favor  of  the  covenant. 

The  people  of  the  IsUnds  last  June  voted 
more  than  3-to-l  to  become  associated  with 
the  United  States.  Thus  they  appear  to  be  ap- 
proaching the  day  they  wUi  become  US  cltl- 
zena  Just  like  the  people  of  Vlrgmia,  the  first 
of  the  13  colonies,  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Islands,  known  to  many  thoasands  of 
World  War  n  OIs,  wUl  have  the  right  to  self- 
government,  and  to  adopt  and  amend  their 
own  conatltutlona.  The  constitution  will  be 
submitted  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States  for  approval. 

United  States  Income  tax  laws  wUl  be 
applied  to  the  Mariana  Islands  as  a  local  ter- 
ritorial Income  tax.  Also  the  United  States 
commits  Itself  to  provide  specific  annual 
levels  of  financial  assistance. 

Although  there  Is  some  opposition  In  this 
country  to  the  covenant.  It  will  be  a  political 
upset  U  the  Senate  should  turn  it  down.  Some 
people  in  this  country  feel  the  Northern  Marl- 
anas  are  not  significant  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  The  Department  of  Defense 
strongly  takes  the  opposite  viewpoint. 

Under  terms  of  the  covenant  the  Northern 
Marianas  wUl  become  a  territory  like  Ouam— 
the  largest,  the  most  populous  and  the  south- 
ernmost  of  the  Marianas.  Guam  has  been  a 
territory  of  the  VJ3.  since  1898,  and  thus 
U  not  a  part  of  the  covenant  before  Congress 
Oiiamanlans  are  Americans  Just  like  Loutol- 
anlaos  and  lOaslsslpplans. 

There  are  14  Islands  lying  north  of  Ouam 
The  most  widely  known  are  Salpan.  Tlnlan 
and  Roto  only  20  minutes  bv  air  from  Ouam 


They  are  about  1,400  miles  from  Japan.  The 
total  p<^uIatlon  of  the  Northern  Marianas  Is 
about  14,000,  of  whom  11,091  live  on  Salpan, 
the  seat  of  the  Marianas  district  government. 
David  Louis  Schlele,  a  tall  blonde  deputy 
lialfion  officer  for  the  Department  of  State,  Is 
one  of  the  best  Informed  persons  on  the  Marl- 
anas  Islands. 

Schlele,  who  has  lived  and  worked  on  the 
Islands  and  now  Is  on  duty  in  Washington,  ex- 
pressed the  conviction  that  the  Northern 
Marianas  would  be  able  to  set  up  self-govern- 
ment In  about  18  months  after  the  covenant 
has  been  approved  in  Washington. 

Schlele  said  that  many  Japanese  tourists 
are  vUltlug  the  Islands.  In  many  cases  they 
are  members  of  families  that  had  relatives 
killed  during  the  bitter  fighting  on  Salpan 
and  Tlnlan  when  the  United  States  Invaded 
the  Islands. 

There  are  tourist  hotels  In  operation  in  a 
few  place.s  and  others  are  proposed. 

Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  people  of  tJie 
Marianas  registered  and  95  per  cent  voted  on 
the  covenant  questions.  Of  this  total  78.8 
voted  In  favor  of  the  covenant. 

Under  the  covenant,  the  U.S.  government 
win  acquire  a  leasehold  Interest  In  18.182 
acres  of  land  In  the  Islands  for  60  years  with 
an  option  to  renew  the  same  lease  rights  for  a 
second  period  without  additional  payment. 
For  these  rights  the  United  States  will  pay  to 
the  government  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
IsUnds  $19,520,000. 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee, Ambassador  P.  Hayden  Williams  said 
the  United  States  established  an  Interest  In 
the  Marianas  with  the  acquisition  of  Ouam 
some  77  years  ago.  However,  he  said  Ouam 
and  the  other  Islands  m  the  chain  were  sepa- 
rated by  an  accident  of  history.  Now  he  said 
the  United  States  had  been  given  the  oppor- 
tunity through  the  approval  of  a  direct  vote 
of  the  people  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands to  brmg  them  together  under  one  flag 
to  enjoy  common  citizenship  in  the  American 
family. 
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particularly  among  certain  liberal-minded 
senators.  Critics  have  labeled  It  as  "an  anach- 
ronistic demonstration  of  neo-colonlallsm" 
which  is  likely  to  draw  fire  from  many  sec- 
tors of  the  Third  World.  Others  have  argued 
that  It  is  an  example  of  military  ex- 
pansionism at  a  time  when.  In  their  opin- 
ion, the  United  States  should  be  reducing 
Its  International  obligations.  Some  have  ex- 
pressed concern  that  the  whole  arrangement 
might  be  vetoed  by  a  permanent  member  of 
the  U.N.  Security  Council  when  the  present 
trust  arrangement  comes  up  for  termina- 
tion, presumably  sometime  after  1980. 

In  our  own  view,  these  objections  are  out- 
weighed by  the  emphatically  expressed 
wishes  of  the  people  concerned  and  the  po- 
tentlal  benefits  to  the  United  SUtes  It  would 
mark  a  significant  step  in  fulfilling  our  ob- 
Mgations  under  the  UJ*.  trusteeship  agree- 
ment to  help  develc^  the  peoples  of  th©  ter- 
ritory toward  seU-govemment.  It  would  give 
Important  support  for  the  exposed  American 
position  on  Ouam  and  strengthen  the  sUbU- 
ity  of  the  Western  Pacific.  And  It  would 
provide  a  much-needed  reasserUon  ctf  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  Is  a  Pacific  power 
and  Intends  to  remain  so.  There  is,  In  short 
ample  reason  why  the  Marianas  covenant 
should  be  approved  by  the  Senate  with  the 
least  possible  delay. 

I  From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Jan 
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I  From  the  Washington  Star,  Feb.  10. 197«J 
Case  roa  the  Marianas 

A  good  many  Americans  may  be  sum  ised 
to  hear  It,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  United 
States  is  on  the  verge  of  taking  on  its  first 
territorial  acquisition  since  1917.  A  covenant 
to  confer  commonwealth  status  on  th© 
northern  Mariana  Islands  Is  before  the  Sen- 
ate for  final  action  in  the  near  future.  It  is 
expected  to  pass  over  spirited  (^position. 

The  covenant  ItseU  U  the  result  of  more 
than  two  years  of  negotiations  and  refiects 
a  longheld  ambition  of  the  people  of  the 
western  Pacific  Islands  for  political  union 
with  the  United  SUtes.  The  area  has  been 
administered  by  the  United  States  since 
World  War  II  as  part  of  the  Tnist  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  under  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  proposed  arrangement  would  give 
American  cltlaanship  to  the  14.000  poople 
of  the  Marianas,  along  with  local  seU-govem- 
ment  and  full  constitutional  protections. 
The  covenant  provides  for  financial  assist- 
ance of  some  814  million  a  year  and  eligibil- 
ity for  federal  programs  and  services.  The 
United  States  would  assume  sovereignty 
over  the  14  Islands  with  a  total  land  area 
of  183.6  miles  extending  northward  from  the 
.\iaerican  territory  of  Ouam.  Leasing  ar- 
rangemenu  imder  the  covenant  would  pro- 
vide for  whatever  defense  InstaUatlons  might 
be  needed  now  and  In  the  future. 

The  proposal  has  already  been  approved 
without  dissent  by  the  House  and  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  and  Armed  Services 
Committees.  It  was  unanimously  endorsed  by 
the  Marianas  DUtrlct  Legislature  and  by  a 
solid  majority  of  78.8  percent  of  the  islands' 
voters. 

Naturally,  however,  it  has  also  sUired  up 
considerable    opposition    in    this    country. 


An  issue  of  considerable  Importance  both 
to  the  United  SUtes  and  to  16,000  people 
on  some  remote  Islands  In  the  Pacific  comes 
up  in  the  Senate  this  week.  Two  groups— 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
an  armed  services  subcommittee — will  vote 
on  an  administration  bill  to  grant  the  status 
of  an  American  commonwealth  to  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands. 

Despite  the  objections  of  some  senators  to 
the  legislation,  the  case  for  extending  UJB 
.sovereignty  to  the  Islands  Is  a  strong  one. 
The  administration  has  not  gone  Into  this 
matter  lightly,  and  all  Americans  ought  to 
be  aware  of  the  polnU  at  issue: 

It  is  unreasonable  to  argue  that  political 
union  would  impUnt  a  kind  of  anach- 
ronistic American  ueocoloniallsm  in  th© 
area.  The  peopl©  of  the  Marianas  themselves 
want  this  form  of  self-government.  In  a 
plebiscite  last  June  they  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly (78.8  percent)  to  become  a  common- 
wealth under  the  American  flag,  thxis  re- 
jecting any  link  with  the  rest  of  the  Kflcro- 
nealan  trust  territory  of  which  thev  are  now 
apart. 

Since  the  United  States  has  a  responsibil- 
ity, under  the  United  Nations  trusteeship 
agreement,  to  help  the  people  of  Micronesia 
determine  their  own  political  futiu^,  It  can- 
not in  conscience  reject  the  choice  of  the 
Marianaas  simply  because  it  wUl  cost  more 
It  is  in  the  VS.  Interest  that  the  Islands, 
which  are  of  enormous  strategic  value,  not 
fall  Into  the  hands  of  another  power.  A  time 
may  come  when  the  U.S.  may  have  to  give  up 
or  reduce  lU  mlUtary  facilities  in  such  Pa- 
cific places  as  Japan,  Okhiawa,  and  the  Phil- 
ippines. The  Marianas,  when  new  bases  ar© 
built  there,  together  with  Ouam  would  be- 
come th©  VS.  forward  bastion  In  the  Pacific. 
To  fall  to  tie  the  Marianas  closely  with  the 
United  States,  given  the  uncertainties  of  su- 
perpower rivalry  in  Asia  and  the  Islanders' 
own  wish  for  this,  could  prove  shortsighted 
in  the  extreme. 

The  Congress  of  Micronesia  Itself  has  ap- 
proved the  covenant  of  commonwealth.  Once 
the  future  status  of  the  Marianas  is  decided 
upon,  th©  other  five  dlstricU  of  Micronesia 
can  proceed  to  determine  what  kind  of  re- 
lationship, if  any,  they  want  with  th©  United 
SUt«s.  FaUur©  to  act  on  th©  Mw^U"m 
co^enant,  which  has  been   In   the  making 
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since  1969.  might  raise  doubts  about  Amer- 
ica's goodwlU  und*r  th©  UN  trustoesblp 
agreement. 

The  concept  of  "ladependence"  tax  Htoo- 
uesia  as  a  whole  may  aound  attractlf*  bttt  U 
is  problematic.  This  Is  not  a  '^iaU<m"  as 
commonly  conceived  but  a  scattering  of  more 
than  2,000  Ulands  with  divergent  peoples, 
languages,  and  cultures.  Also,  there  is  no 
viable  economic  base  for  self-govermnent. 

It  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  United 
States,  which  acquired  these  far-flung  Is- 
lands tiaca.  the  Japanes©  in  some  of  the 
fiercest  fighting  of  World  War  H,  has  an 
admirable  record  In  administering  Micro- 
nesia. Much  can  be  faulted.  But  it  should 
be  a  soivce  of  pride  to  Americans  that  the 
liarlanans  think  enough  of  their  postwar 
protector  to  want  to  become  an  American 
territory. 

The  House  has  already  approved  the  Marl- 
anas  covenant  making  this  possible  and  It 
Is  to  b©  h<H>©d  that  affirmative  action  In  th© 
Senate  committees  will  lead  to  wholehearted 
approval  by  th©  Senate  as  well. 


MR.  JUUAN  D.  DUSENBDRY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  night  of  Thursday,  January  29, 
1976,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  and 
our  Nation  lost  a  hero  and  a  gentleman 
by  the  death  of  Julian  D.  Dusenbury  of 
Florence,  S.C. 

Mr,  Dusenbur>-  was  a  peiisonal  friend 
who,  like  Tennj-son's  Ulysses  was  made 
weak  by  time  and  fate,  yet  remained 
strong  in  will  and  continued  to  strive, 
to  seek,  to  find  and  did  not  yield.  His 
fate,  like  Ulysses,  was  that  of  a  true  pa- 
triot and  hero.  Mr.  Dusenbury  was  to 
become  one  of  the  most  highly  deco- 
rated men  of  World  War  U. 

After  graduation  from  Clemson  Col- 
lege in  1942,  Mr.  Dusenbury  joined  the 
Marines  as  a  second  lieutenant  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  bloody  fighting  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific.  On  Saster.  1945.  he 
was  one  of  the  first  to  invade  the  enemy 
held  island  of  Okinawa.  Although 
wounded,  he  led  his  men  in  the  assault 
and  capture  of  Shuri  Castle,  which  was 
the  anchor  of  the  JapaAese  island  de- 
fense. 

Two  days  before  the  total  defeat  of  the 
enemy  held  island,  a  sniper  bullet  severed 
Mr.  Dusenbury's  spine  and  left  him  para- 
lyzed in  both  legs.  Such  a  psychological 
and  physical  tragedy  suffered  by  Mr. 
Dusenbury  would  have  devastated  men 
of  lesser  character,  but  not  Julian  Du- 
senbury. He.  like  Ulysses  continued  to 
strive,  to  seek,  to  find  and  not  jdeld  mi- 
der  any  circumstances. 

Mr.  Dusenbury  returned  home  to  Flor- 
ence as  a  hero  and  retired  as  a  major. 
He  became  an  active  farmer  and  family 
man.  He  served  several  sessions  in  the 
South  Carolina  House  of  Representatives 
t>efore  leaving  to  iiin  for  the  State 
Senate. 

As  a  member  of  the  State  House  he 
distinguished  himself  by  the  devotion 
and  dedicaUcm  he  rendered  to  his  job. 
An  example  of  such  qualities  can  best  be 
shown  by  the  foUowing:  the  House  was 
about  to  pass  a  bill  which  to  some  experts 
would  wofic  financial  disaster  on  the 
State  budget.  The  bill  provided  for  a 
bonus  to  an  veterans  of  World  War  IL 
After  much  heated  debate,  Representa- 
tive Dusenbury  called  for  the  floor  and 
thereby  gained  the  attention  of  all  tlie 
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membership.  He  rcdled  his  wheelchair 
fmot  his  »^T'«»"ain«<»ig  location  in  the  rear 
of  the  ctaamber.  postUoned  himself  at  the 
mkra^Moe.  poDed  it  down  to  his  level 
and  opened  bis  brief  remarks  with  this 
simple  statement: 

I  am  a  veteran,  ^but  first  of  all,  I  am  a 
South  Carolinian, 

In  his  concise,  unmistakahle  way,  he 
voiced  his  belief  that  South  Carolina 
could  not  afford  to  spend  such  a  great 
amoimt  as  contemplated  by  the  bllL 
Needless  to  say,  the  bill  was  desid. 

After  serving  two  terms  in  the  State 
house  of  representatives,  Mr.  Dusenbury 
ran  im  the  State  senate  but  was  de- 
feated. This  defeat  did  not  discourage 
him.  He  tm-ned  his  wholehearted  efforts 
to  various  civic,  veteran,  and  political 
organizations.  He  was  a  post  commander 
of  the  South  Carolina  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
National  Democi-atic  Party  Convention 
in  1956.  In  1964.  he  switched  to  the  Re- 
publican Party  and  became  an  ardent 
sujMJorter  of  Senator  Barry  Goldwater's 
bid  for  the  Presidency. 

Mr.  President,  the  loss  of  Julian 
Dusenbury  was  immeasurable  to  those 
many  people  whose  Uves  he  touched.  Yet 
those  virtues  which  he  displayed  and  the 
principles  he  stood  and  fought  for  will 
continue  to  be  those  qualities  exemplified 
in  men  of  character  and  integiity. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Martha 
Duset^ury  on  the  loss  of  ho:  husband  and 
to  all  members  of  her  fine  family.  Mrs. 
Dusenbury  was  a  most  devoted  and  at- 
tentive wife.  When  faced  with  the  pros- 
pect of  her  husband's  physical  disability 
she  responded  with  an  unselfish  dedica- 
tion to  the  loving  and  caring  for  Mr. 
Dusenbm-y  and  thehr  family.  Although 
Mr.  Dusenbury's  condition  became  pro- 
gressively worse,  to  the  extent  that  he 
was  bedridden  during  the  last  7  years 
of  his  life,  Mrs.  Dusenbury  did  not  falter 
in  this  undenying  love  and  devotion. 

Also  surviving  is  his  mother  Mrs. 
Suanee  Dusenbury  of  Jlorence,  S.C. 
■who  is  a  fine  Christian  woman  of 
strength  and  character.  She  has  worked 
endlessly  in  civic  activities  and  is  a  pillar 
of  the  commimity. 

Other  surviving  members  of  his  family 
are  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Thomas  G. 
(Suzanne)  Moore  of  Charleston,  S.C,  and 
Mrs.  Michael  A.  (Roxanne  )  McCrory  of 
Payetteville.  N.C.;  a  son.  2d  Lt. 
Timothy  A.  Dusenbury.  USMC,  of  Pen- 
sacola,  Fla.;  two  brothers,  Richard  G. 
Dusenbury  and  Bernard  D.  Dusenbury, 
both  of  Florence,  S.C,  and  four  grand- 
sons. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Dusenbuo's  death, 
several  articles  and  tributes  were  pub- 
lished in  newspapers  of  the  area.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  several  repre- 
sentative ai-ticles  be  printed  in  the 
Recobb. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
IFrom  the  Columbia   (S.C.)   Stete.  Jan.  30, 

1976] 

Former  R jtressntative  Jxti-tan  D.  Dtsenbtrv 

Dm 

Flobence. — Julian  Delano  Dusenbury.  54.  a 
farmer  and  former  S.C.  representative  from 


Florence  County  died  Thursday  after  a  long 
Ulness. 

Bom  in  BlshopvUle,  he  was  a  son  of  Mrs. 
Suane©  Dusenbury  and  the  lat©  Julian  D. 
Dusenbury.  Mr.  Dusenbury  served  in  the 
House  as  a  Democrat  for  two  terms,  from 
1949  to  1950  and  from  1958  to  1954.  He  was 
appointed  by  Gov.  George  B.  Tlmmerman  Jr. 
to  the  state  Education  nnance  Board  Com- 
mittee In  1957. 

He  graduated  from  Clemson  University  In 
1942.  Mr.  Dusenbury  was  a  memt>er  of  the 
Jaycees,  th©  American  Legion,  the  VFW  and 
was  a  page  in  the  U.S.  Senate  from  1933  to 
1937.  He  was  past  state  commander  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans. 

Mr.  Dusenbury  was  a  Martae  Corp.s  com- 
pany commander  dtiring  World  War  II  and  a 
member  of  the  Marine  Corps  League.  He  was 
awarded  the  U.S.  Naval  Cross,  the  Silver  Star, 
and  the  Purple  Heart. 

Surviving  are  his  mother  of  Florence;  his 
widow,  Mrs.  Martha  Bolllns  Dusenbury  of 
Florence;  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Thomas  G. 
Moore  of  Charleston  and  Mrs.  Michael  A. 
McCrory:  a  son,  Lt.  Timothy  A.  Dusenbury. 
USMC  of  Pensacola,  Fla.;  two  brothers, 
Rlch&rd  G.  and  Bernard  D.  Dusenbury.  a 
former  S.C.  representative  from  Floreixce, 
and  four  grandsons. 

Plans  wUl  be  announced  by  Waters  Funeritl 
Home.  > 

[From  the  Florence  (S.C.)  Morning  News, 

Jan.  31,  1976] 

DcsENBUBT  RrrEs  Set  fos  Satuboat 

Funeral  services  for  Julian  D.  Dusenbury, 
54,  will  be  held  Saturday  at  S  p.m.  In  First 
Presbyterian  Church.  Burial  with  full  mUl- 
tary  honors  wlU  follow  In  Mount  H<^>e  Ceme- 
tery, directed  by  Waters  Funeral  HMne. 

Mr.  Dusenbury,  who  received  some  of  the 
nation's  highest  mUitary  awards  during 
World  War  n.  died  at  his  home,  861  Park 
Ave.,  Thursday  night  after  a  long  lUness. 

He  was  bom  In  BishopviUe,  a  son  of  Mrs. 
Suanee  Dxtsenbitry  and  the  late  Julian  Dus- 
enbvuT,  and  grew  up  In  Claussen.  He  was 
graduated  from  Florence  High  School  in  1938 
and  served  as  a  page  In  the  U.S.  Senate  from 
1933  until  1937.  He  was  graduated  from 
Clemson  College  in  1942  where  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Cadet  Corps  and  president  of 
his  senior  class. 

Mr.  Dusenbury  served  in  the  State  House 
of  Representatives  for  two  terms,  from  1948 
until  1950  and  from  1952  untU  1954.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Florence  County  Democratic 
Party  from  1956  until  1960  and  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  National  Democratic  Party  Con- 
vention In  1956. 

In  1964,  he  switched  to  the  Republican 
Party  and  supported  U.S.  Senator  Barry 
Ooldwater  for  the  presidency.  He  was  a  Re- 
publican candidate  for  the  state  senate  In 
1966. 

Mr.  Dusenbury  served  with  a  n\unber  of 
civic,  veteran  and  political  organizations.  H© 
was  a  past  commander  of  the  South  Carolina 
Disabled  American  Veterans. 

He  was  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant 
In  the  Marine  Corps  In  1942  and  served  in  th© 
Southwest  Pacific  as  a  company  commander. 

He  Joined  the  First  Marine  Division  in 
early  1944  and  was  wounded  whUe  fighting 
In  the  battle  for  Peleliu. 

On  Easter,  1945,  he  participated  m  the 
Invasion  landing  on  Okinawa.  Famed  war 
correspondent  Ernie  Pyle  was  with  then 
Captain  Dusenbury  and  his  men  for  about 
two  weeks  and  wrote  about  their  action. 

Captain  Dusenbury,  who  had  again  been 
wounded,  led  his  men  on  the  assault  and 
capture  of  Shurl  Castle,  anchor  of  Japanes© 
defenses  on  Okinawa. 

Two  days  before  tiie  end  of  th©  Okinawa 
campaign.  Captain  Dusenbury  was  woiind©d 
by  an  enemy  sniper.  Th©  buU©t  pierced  his 
splue  and  left  him  paralyzed  in  both  legs. 

H©  came  home  to  a  hero's  welcome  In 
Nove;r.ber.  194fl,  and  was  retired  as  a  major. 
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His  military  awards  include  the  Silver 
Star,  the  Navy  Cross,  a  Presldental  Unit  Cita- 
tion and  a  Purple  Heart  with  two  stars. 

Surviving,  in  addition  to  hts  mother  of 
Florence,  are  his  wife,  Mrs.  Martha  Rollins 
Duseubury  of  Florence;  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
Thomas  O.  (Suzanne)  Moore  of  Charleston 
and  Mrs.  Michael  A.  (Rozanne)  McCrory  of 
FayettevUle.  N.C.;  a  son,  2nd  Lt.  Timothy  A. 
Dusenbury,  USMC,  of  Pensacola,  Pla.;  two 
brothers,  Richard  O.  Dusenbury  and  Ber- 
nard D.  Dxiseribury,  both  of  Florence;  four 
grandsons. 

[Prom  th*  Columbia   (S.C).  State,  Feb    1 
1976] 

VtTESAN    AND    ReI>RXSCNTATIVK    SEHVEO    SoUTH 

Cakollna  Well 
(By  W.  D.  Workman.  Jr.) 
Julian  Dusenbiu-y — distinguished  Clemson 
graduate,  dedicated  citizen.  Marine  'par  ex- 
cellence," and  patriotic  American — Is  dead  at 
the  age  of  54. 

That  he  lived  to  that  age  Is  a  tribute  to 
his  tenacity  and  self-dlsclpUnc.  for  he  lived 
most  of  his  life  crippled  from  war  wounds 
suffered  when  he  led  his  company  In  the 
l»4a  assault  on  Okinawa.  He  emerged  from 
World  War  II  with  the  Navy  Cross,  the  Sliver 
Star,  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation  and  three 
Purple  Hearts. 

But  Injuries  which  would  have  side-lined 
an  ordinary  man  did  not  stop  Julian  Dusen- 
biUTT.  In  addition  to  his  post-war  farming 
operations  at  Florence,  he  served  several 
sessions  in  the  South  Carolina  House  of 
Representatives. 

There,  he  earned  a  distinct  place  In  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  bis  colleagues — achiev- 
ing in  the  process  the  unique  distinction  of 
single-handedly  turning  the  tide  against  a 
pending  bill  which  had  strong  support.  The 
scene  will  live  long  in  the  memories  of  those 
who  witnessed  it: 

The  House  was  on  the  verge  of  pasKiug  a 
bill  to  provide  a  bonus  to  veterans  of  World 
War  II,  a  step  which  financial  experts  feared 
would  badly  damage  the  state  s  budget.  After 
several  members  had  spoken  In  favor  of  the 
measure.  Representative  Dxisenbury  called 
out.  "Mr.  Speaker."  gaining  the  floor  and  the 
undivided  attention  of  the  membership. 

He  rolled  his  wheelchair  from  the  rear  of 
the  chamber,  his  customary  location,  posi- 
tioned himself  at  the  microphone,  pulled  it 
down  to  his  level  and  opened  bis  brief 
remarks  with  the  simple  statement: 

"I  am  a  veteran,  but  first  of  all,  I  am  a 
South  Carolinian." 

In  calm  and  concise  terms,  ha  voiced  the 
belief  that  South  Carolina  could  not  afford 
to  spend  the  millions  contemplated  by  the 
bonus  bill,  thanked  his  colleagues  for  listen- 
ing, and  rolled  his  chair  back  down  the  aisle. 

The  bill  was  dead. 

Later,  he  left  the  House  to  run  for  the  State 
Senate,  but  his  failure  in  that  enterprise  did 
not  discourage  him  or  lessen  his  interest  and 
participation  in  public  affairs. 

Increasing  physical  difficulties,  however, 
Tlrtually  immobilized  him  for  an  extended 
period  prior  to  his  death  Thursday  night. 
But  despite  the  constancy  and  complexity 
of  his  long  ordeal,  he  remained  as  a  symbol 
of  courage,  patience,  and  fortitude. 

There  Is  no  telling  what  service  he  might 
have  rendered  his  county,  state,  and  nation 
bad  he  been  able  to  retain  the  physical  vigor 
which  carried  him  into  battle  as  a  youthful 
captain  of  Marines.  To  those  who  knew  him 
best — and.  It  seems  fair  to  say,  to  those  who 
merely  knew  of  him — Julian  Dusenbury  wm 
made  of  the  stuff  of  heroes. 

[Prom  the  Florence    (S.C.)    Morning   News, 
Feb.  4.  1076] 

Julian  Dusenbxtkt 
Florentine  Julian  D.  Dusenbury,  who  died 
last  week  at  age  68,  distinguished  himself 
as  soldier.  legislator  and  civic  leader. 


Newly  graduated  In  1943  from  Clemaon 
College  where  he  had  been  president  of  his 
senior  class,  he  was  coounissloned  a  aecond 
Ueutenant  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corpe.  He  was 
subeequeoUy  assigned  to  the  Southwest 
Pacific  where  some  of  the  bloodiest  combat 
of  World  World  II  took  place. 

An  authentic  war  hero,  he  was  awarded 
the  Silver  Star,  the  Navy  Cross,  a  Presiden- 
tial X7nlt  Citation  and  a  Purple  Heart  with 
two  stars  In  recognition  of  his  leadership 
and  gallantry  on  the  field  of  battle. 

A  spinal  wound  received  during  the 
Okinawa  campaign  where  he  served  as  a 
company  commander  left  him  paralyzed  in 
both  legs  for  life.  The  affliction,  however,  did 
not  prevent  him  from  leading  a  full  and  \ise- 
ful  life  and  contributing  in  many  ways  to 
the  political  and  civic  life  of  his  community, 
state  and  nation. 

He  was  twice  elected  to  the  State  House 
of  Representatives — in  1948  and  1962.  He 
served  four  years  as  chairman  of  the  Flor- 
ence County  Democratic  Party  and  was  a 
delegate  to  the  National  Democratic  Conven- 
tion in  1966.  He  was  a  past  commander  of 
the  South  Carolina  unit  of  Disabled  Ameri- 
can War  Veterans. 

His  achievements,  despite  the  handicap  of 
paralysis,  and  his  kind  spirit  and  engaging 
personality  stand  as  an  inspiration  to  a  broad 
circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances. 

[Prom  the  Florence  (S.C.)  Morning  News, 
Feb.  4.  19761 

DrSENBt-RY  RrsOLUTTON   AOOPTKO 

Columbia. — A  resolution  expressing  the 
sympathy  of  the  General  Assembly  to  the 
family  of  the  late  Julian  D.  Dusenbury  passed 
the  legislature  Tuesday. 

The  resolution,  introduced  by  Sen.  T.  E. 
Garrison,  D-Anderson,  said  "His  life  was  ex- 
emplary, filled  with  activity  and  service  to 
the  people  of  his  community,  county  and 
state." 

Dusenbury,  a  Florence  man  who  was  much 
decorated  after  having  been  wounded  and 
his  legs  paralyzed  In  World  War  II,  died  last 
Thursday  night  at  the  age  of  64. 

The  resolutlou  noted  that  be  served  from 
1948  to  1950  and  1962  to  1964  in  the  S.C. 
Hoase  of  Representatives. 

It  also  said  that  he  had  been  president  of 
thj  Clemson  College  class  of  1942  and  re- 
ceived the  Navy  Cross,  Silver  Star,  Presiden- 
tial Unit  Citation  and  three  Purple  Hearts. 

His  wounds  on  Okinawa  left  him  crippled 
for  life,  "but  despite  the  constancy  and  com- 
plexity of  his  long  ordeal,  he  remained  a 
symbol  of  courage,  patience  and  endurance." 

The  people  of  Florence  County  and  that 
state  have  lo.st  an  outstanding  public  servant, 
it  said. 

Copies  of  the  resolution  are  being  sent  to 
his  family  and  to  the  secretary  of  the  Clem- 
son Class  of  1942. 

IFrom  the  Charleston  (S.C.) ,  Evening  Post, 

Feb.  S,  1976] 

Julian  DusBNBuaT 

A  disabled  and  decorated  hero  of  World 
War  II,  Julian  Dusenbury  of  Florence  was  a 
citizen  of  whom  South  Carolinians  were 
proud  on  several  covmts.  Paralyzed  by  wounds 
suffered  while  leading  his  company  of  Ma- 
rines in  1945  on  Okinawa,  Mr.  Dtseubury  re- 
turned home  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
a  wheelchair.  Undismayed  by  the  crippling 
condition  that  would  have  stopped  a  less 
courageous  man,  he  not  only  farmed  but  was 
elected  twice  to  the  South  Carolina  House  of 
Representatives. 

We  remember  his  outspoken  public  service, 
notably  an  occasion  when  he  put  to  rest  a 
bill  to  pay  a  state  bonus  to  veterans  of  World 
War  n.  The  bill  appeared  headed  for  passage, 
despite  the  warnliigs  of  financial  advisers 
that  it  would  damage  the  state  budget.  Gain- 
ing the  floor.  Mr.  Dusenbury  opened  his 
speech  with  the  comment:  "I  am  a  veteran, 


but  first  of  all,  I  am  a  South  Carolinian  " 
When  he  had  finished,  the  bill  was  dead. 

In  later  years  his  paralysis  grew  worse, 
and  he  was  virtually  immobile  long  before 
his  death  at  age  64.  His  example  of  fortitude 
In  war  and  in  peace  has  earned  for  Julian 
Dusenbury  a  lasting  place  of  honor. 

(From  the  Charlotte  (N.C.).  Observer 
Feb.  1,  19761 

J.   D.  Dt7SEMBUBT,   WWII  HKaO,  Kz-IiAWXAIUa 

A  paralysed  World  n  combat  hero  who 
became  a  politician  on  his  return  home  was 
buried  Saturday. 

Former  state  Rep.  Julian  D.  Dusenbury, 
nominated  for  the  Medal  of  Honor  for  hero- 
ism on  Okinawa,  died  Thursday  at  the  age 
of  56. 

Dusenbury  was  a  Marine  captain  who  par- 
ticipated In  the  Invasion  of  Okinawa  on 
Easter  Sunday  1946. 

He  received  his  second  wound  of  the  war 
two  weeks  later  when  he  led  his  company 
in  an  assault  on  Japanese  positions,  but 
within  a  short  time  he  led  a  successf  lU  attack 
on  Shuri  Castle,  headquarters  of  the  Island's 
defenders. 

Dusenbiu-y  was  awarded  the  Navy  Cross 
and  nominated  for  the  Medal  of  Honor  for 
the  action. 

Two  days  before  the  fighting  ended  on  the 
Island  a  snipers  bullet  struck  him  in  the 
spine,  paralyzing  both  legs. 

Upon  his  return  home  as  a  major,  the 
Clemson  College  graduate — and  senior  clafs 
president — was  elected  to  the  House  in  1948 
and  again  in  1952,  serving  one  term  each 
time. 

Dusenbury  switched  from  the  Democratic 
to  the  Republican  parties  in  1984  and  sup- 
ported GOP  presidential  nominee  Barry  Gold- 
water  that  year.  He  was  an  unsuccessful  Re- 
publican candidate  for  the  state  Senate  In 
1966. 

The  past  commander  of  the  state  Disabled 
American  Veterans  organization  is  survived 
by  his  widow,  two  daughters  and  a  son. 


THE  CONCORDE  DILEMMA 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  Secretary 
of  Transportation  William  T.  Coleman's 
decision  regarding  Concorde  has  gener- 
ally been  hailed  as  a  carefully  balanced 
and  sensible  answer  to  a  most  dlfBcult 
problem.  After  reviewing  the  Secretary's 
61 -page  decision  and  the  49-page  supple- 
ment to  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration's— PAA — environmental  impact 
statement — EIS — I  believe  this  assess- 
ment to  be  wrong. 

The  Secretary,  in  my  judgment,  has 
misread  international  law.  misconstrued 
recognized  scientific  fact  and  theory,  ig- 
nored this  Nation's  environmental  poli- 
cies, programs,  and  laws  that  were  es- 
tablished by  the  Congress,  Incorrectly 
evaluated  the  impact  of  the  proposed  ac- 
tions, and  refused  to  consider  vital  infor- 
mation. Simply  put,  the  decision  is  an 
artful  and  legalistic  manipulation  of  the 
decisionmaking  process.  This  decision 
should  be  overturned. 

There  are  four  major  issues  involved 
with  this  decision: 

First,  what  are  the  long-term,  world- 
wide implications  of  a  technology  that 
v,-m.  further  deplete  the  Earth's  protective 
shield  of  ozone. 

Second,  should  blatant  violations  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency's  sub- 
sonic air  quality  and  noise  pollution  regu- 
lations be  permitted. 

Third,  what  are  the  international-dip- 
lomatic Implications  of  violating  article 
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11  of  tbe  1946  Chicago  Convention,  a 
tieftty  we  have  signed  wit&  133  other  na- 
tions. 

Itourtb.  what  impact  continued  British 
and  French  governmental  subsidization 
of  Concorde  will  have  on  domestic  air- 
lines. 

In  each  and  every  instance.  Con- 
corde asks  that  American  domestic  policy 
be  cast  aside  in  favor  of  increased  speed. 
On  each  and  every  issue,  Concorde  asks 
to  be  the  initial  exception. 

A  fundamental  Issue  has  been  totally 
ignored  by  Secretary  Coleman  and  the 
national  press  in  the  entire  public  dia- 
log on  Concorde,  the  provlsioins  of  arti- 
cle 11  of  the  1946  Chicago  Convention. 
Specifically,  article  11  of  the  Convention 
states: 

The  laws  and  regulations  of  a  contracting 
State  . . .  shall  be  applied  to  tbe  aircraft  of 
all  contracting  Stateai  without  discrimination 
as  to  nationality . . . 

One  hundred  thirty-three  countries 
have  become  parties  to  this  treaty  in- 
cluding the  Russians,  who  have  their  own 
version  of  tbe  Concorde,  JaptHK  the  Peo- 
ples Republic  of  China,  and  Iran,  coun- 
tries that  have  expressed  Interest  in  pur- 
chasing Concorde. 

The  Secretary  believes  he  has  only  ap- 
proved limited  S8T  service.  The  re- 
quested flights,  he  argues,  would  have  a 
negligible  impact  on  the  environment. 
However,  article  11  clearly  provides  that 
other  member  nations  shall  be  given 
equal  nondiscriminatory  treatment  in  re- 
gard to  landing  rights.  If  the  Soviets  re- 
quest permission  to  operate  their  8ST 
within  the  United  States,  they  wfll  have 
to  be  given  that  right.  If  Japan  or  China 
or  Iran  obtains  a  Concorde  then  pursuant 
to  this  treaty  they  have  the  tight  to  fly 
supersonic  planes  into  this  country.  This 
interpretation  is  supported  by  the  State 
Department  and  the  American  Law  Divi- 
sion of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

A  basic  underlying  principle  of  Secre- 
tary Coleman's  decision  to  allow  Con- 
corde to  operate  is  the  belief  that  this 
decision  is,  in  fact,  a  limited  16-month 
experiment  solely  between  British  Air- 
ways and  Air  Prance.  Our  treaty  obliga- 
tions dispute  this  finding.  Once  Concorde 
begins  to  land,  the  door  would  be  flung 
open  for  a  large  number  of  worldwide 
operations.  The  Secretary's  decision  Is 
not  a  carefully  limited  triaL  If  initial 
permission  is  given  for  SST  operation, 
the  Senate  will  he  forced  to  stand  on  its 
treaty  obligations.  Moreover,  the  inter- 
national repercussions  of  prohibiting  ad- 
ditional countries  from  operating  their 
Concordes  in  the  United  States,  in  spite 
of  cm-  treaty  obligations,  are  monumental 
compared  to  the  current  threats  of  eco- 
nomic retaliation  being  made  by  the 
French. 

It  seems  to  me  those  who  argue  the 
international-diplomatic  imperatives  of 
British  Airways/ Air  France  are  ex- 
tremely shortsighted.  Tlie  real  diplomatic 
battles  will  be  fought  once  service  begins 
and  other  countries,  pursuant  to  treaty, 
request  landing  rights. 

The  Secretary  has  misconstrued  scien- 
tific fact  and  theory  as  it  potalns  to 
Concorde's  Impact  on  the  ozone  layer. 
According  to  the  National  Academy  of 


Sciences  and  other  distinguished  scien- 
tists, tbe  Concorde  will  have  &a  adverse 
imiMtct  on  the  stratosi^ere.  There  is 
general  scientific  agreement  that  the 
wozU's  climate  and  food-chain  systems 
could  be  disrupted  by  continued  ozone 
depletion.  Notwithstanding  the  Secre- 
tary's conclusions  that  Concorde's  im- 
pact on  the  OBOme  does  not  pose  "substan- 
tial and  immediate  danger"  and  is 
"clearly  insignificant. "  extensive  hear- 
ings by  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Upper 
Atmosphere  of  the  Senate  Aeronautical 
and  l^>ace  Sciences  Committee  have  con- 
cluded: First,  there  is  general  scientific 
agreement,  not  wild  speculation,  that 
sujM>orts  the  theory  of  ozone  reduction, 
and  second,  corrective  action  should  im- 
mediately be  taken. 

Iherefore,  Concorde's  impact  must  be 
viewed  as  a  part  of  a  larger  problem,  not 
evaluated  In  a  decisionmaking  vacuuuL 
It  must  be  evaluated  with  military  flights, 
commercial  flights,  natural  and  fluoro- 
carbon  emissions.  Delay  in  acting  could 
result  in  the  most  serious  worldwide 
consequences.  The  operation  of  only  100 
SST's  will  deplete  the  ozone  layer  by 
.07  percent  This  is  approximately  equiv- 
alent to  delaying  action  on  fiuorocarbon 
emissions  for  3  years.  In  addition,  the 
EPA  has  submitted  evidence  that  shows 
a  general  "decrease  in  total  ozone  in  the 
contiguous  United  States.  ..."  The  total 
ozone  is  no  longer  increasing.  Obviously, 
as  the  nundier  of  supersonic  transport 
flights  Increase,  the  adverse  impact  on 
the  ozone  win  magnify. 

To  buttress  his  position,  the  Secretary 
cites  the  recent  refusal  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission — CPSC— to 
ban  aerosol  sprays  containing  fluoro- 
carbons  as  an  official  lack  of  concern 
over  ozone  depletion.  Secretary  Coleman 
appears  to  require  dead  bodies  piled  in 
the  streets  before  he  admits  we  have  an 
ozone  problem.  Unfortunately,  this 
situation  does  not  lend  itself  to  such 
black  and  white  solutions.  If  the  Secre- 
tary needs  bodies  before  he  acts,  he  will 
have  to  use  the  bodies  of  the  next 
generation.  The  very  nature  of  this 
pnAlem  demands  immediate  action  to 
prevent  disastrous  consequences  from 
occurring  20  to  30  years  from  now.  Ilie 
consequences  of  Inaction  or  delayed 
action  are  not  worth  the  risk  of  takhig. 

The  failure  of  the  CPSC  to  recognize 
the  laiige  body  of  evidence  that  describes 
the  serious  threat  to  the  ozone  layer 
posed  by  fluorocarbons  does  not  justify 
Secretary  Coleman  from  refusing  to  con- 
sider the  data  and  reach  an  independent 
decision.  The  totality  of  the  evidence 
strongly  suggests  that  continued  atmos- 
pheric pollution  poses  a  wcurldwide  threat 
with  enormous  serious  potential  conse- 
quences. Each  year  the  scientific  evi- 
dence becomes  stronger.  Considering  the 
potential  consequences,  we  should  be 
curtailing  activities  that  cause  ozone 
deterioration,  not  exacerbating  an  al- 
ready serious  problem. 

Second,  opponents  of  Concorde  have 
stressed,  based  on  Incontrovertible  scien- 
tific evidence,  that  operation  of  the 
plane  could  cause  an  additional  1,500 
cases  of  cancer  a  year.  Both  the  environ- 
mental impact  statement  and  the  Secre- 
tary's (pinion  admit  this. 


Propoumts  of  Concorde  counts  thai 
mUitaiy  aircraft  also  fly  in  the  oaone 
layer  and  cause  destruction  and  if  we 
are  to  be  consistent,  mfUtaiy  fllc^ts  into 
the  ozone  layer  should  be  banned  if  we 
prohibit  CcMocorde  fr<MB  landing  in  the 
United  States. 

The  EIS  puts  this  issue  into  its  correct 
perspective.  The  KTS  clearly  states  that 
the  operation  of  a  fleet  of  10  Concordes 
would  have  the  "approximatdy  equiva- 
lent" effect  on  the  ozcoie  as  all  the  mili- 
tary planes  now  flying  or  expected  to  be 
flying  in  the  world  by  1980.  There  are 
16  Concordes  under  construction.  Put 
another  way,  the  EIS  estimates  Con- 
corde could  cause  an  additional  1.500 
cancers.  Present  U.S.  military  (n>erations 
are  estimated  to  cause  17  new  cases  of 
cancer.  1.13  percent  of  the  Concorde 
total.  It  should  be  noted  that  military 
flights  at  very  high  altitudes  with  the 
exception  of  the  Air  Force's  SR-71  are 
extremdly  short  compared  to  the  dura- 
tlMi  Concorde  spends  in  the  osone.  Con- 
corde is  estimated  to  sp^id  approxi- 
mately 2%  hours  of  Its  31^-bour  trans- 
Atlantic  flii^t  time  In  the  stratosphere. 

Since  this  is  a  long-term  problem,  a 
20-  to  30-year  pr(d>lem  from  cause  to 
effect,  unless  we  take  corrective  action 
we  will  be  leaving  a  legacy  of  increased 
cancer  and  possible  global  climatic 
change  for  future  generations.  As  far 
as  the  ozone  aspects  of  Concorde  are 
concerned,  the  Secretary  clearly  does 
not  understand  the  seriousness  and  na- 
ture of  the  problem  and  he  does  not 
recognize  the  degree  of  knowledge  we 
have  already  obtained. 

The  Secretary,  in  my  view,  has  ignored 
the  domestic  environmental  policy  set 
by  the  Congress.  The  Clean  Air  Act  and 
the  new  energy  act  clearly  establish  a 
p<dlcy  that  is  in  .direct  conflict  with  tlie 
Concorde.  The  EIS  concludes  the  Con- 
corde will  exceed  EPA's  subsonic  carbon 
monoxide  levels  by  270  percent.  The  Con- 
corde's unbumed  hydrocarbon  emission 
levels  exceed  EPA  subsonic  standards  by 
four  times.  According  to  tbe  EPA,  the 
requested  flights  into  Kennedy  and  Dul- 
les will  increase  air  pollution  by  4.4  per- 
cent and  8.4  percent  respectively.  The 
whole  thrust  of  this  Nation's  air  pollu- 
tion abatement  effort  Is  to  reduce  pollu- 
tants, not  create  exceptions  where  new 
sources  are  added.  I  cannot  agree  with 
Secretary  Coleman  that  this  continued 
degradation  of  air  quality  is  "not  signifi- 
cant for  the  purposes  of  this  decision." 

In  addition,  the  Noise  Control  Act  of 
1972  declared  that  it  is: 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  to  promote 
an  environment  for  all  Americans  free  from 
noise  that  Jeopardizes  their  health  and  wel- 
fare. 

Noise  is  already  a  serious  problem 
around  U.S.  airports.  Within  the  next  few 
years,  older  planes  will  be  phased  out 
while  newer,  quieter  planes  like  the  747- 
SP  which  comply  with  FAR  36  will  begin 
service.  These  new  planes  within  the  next 
5  to  10  years  will  significantiy  reduce  air- 
port noise.  Consequently,  the  impact  of 
Concorde  which  is  already  unacceptable 
will  become  worse.  The  Concorde  is  per- 
ceived to  be  two  times  as  noisy  as  the 
707  and  four  times  as  noisy  as  the  747's. 
While  it  is  true  that  a  large  portion  of 
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the  American  aircraft  fleet  does  not  now 
comply  with  FAR  36,  the  problem  Is  not 
one  of  lack  of  congressional  Intent,  It  Is 
a  lack  of  leadership  from  the  PAA.  Pro- 
posals for  retrofitting  have  been  lan- 
guishing before  the  FAA  since  1969.  It  is 
time  action  was  taken. 
Secretary  Coleman's  opinion  states: 
Among  the  facta,  the  Noise  Control  Act 
requires  the  Administrator  to  consider 
whether  a  proposed  standard  Is  "economically 
reasonable,  technologically  practicable,  and 
appropriate  for  particular  types  of  aircraft 
(or)  aircraft  engines." 

A  closer  reading  of  section  611  of  the 
Noise  Control  Act  reveals  that  the  tech- 
nological feasibility,  et  cetera  is  only  one 
of  a  number  of  factors  that  must  be  con- 
sidered. That  section  of  law  clearly  states 
that  health  and  welfare,  one  of  the  other 
bases  of  decisionmaking,  can  be  an  over- 
riding factor. 

Secretary  Coleman's  contention  tbat 
such  a  standard  must  be  technologicsuly 
achievable  and  economically  feasible, 
notwithstanding  the  environmental 
health  and  public  welfare  consequences, 
represents  a  basic  and  fundamental  mis- 
understanding of  the  law  and  policy  en- 
acted by  the  Congress. 

Finally,  the  Secretary  has  ignored  the 
policy  directives  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act — NEPA — the  keystone 
of  this  Nation's  conservation  and  envi- 
ronmental effort.  NEPA  makes  "environ- 
mental protection  the  mandate  of  every 
Federal  agency  and  department."  Fur- 
thermore, the  courts  have  held  that 
NEPA  requires  an  extremely  careful  and 
finely  tuned  balancing  of  the  adverse 
Impacts  of  the  proposed  action  against 
the  project's  allege<l  benefits. 

It  Is  clear  that  Concorde  will  have  an 
adverse  Impact  on  the  environment.  In 
terms  of  noise  pollution  alone,  the  Presl- 
dmt's  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity, the  organization  directed  by  law  to 
oversee  NEPA,  has  recommended  that 
Concorde  be  denied  landing  rights.  It  Is 
also  clear  that  these  adverse  impacts  are 
in  direct  conflict  with  the  policy  direc- 
tion contained  in  NEPA. 

Moreover,  when  viewing  the  cumula- 
tive Impact  of  Concorde  and  weighing 
the  adverse  Impacts  against  the  major 
benefit  of  reduced  travel  time,  Concorde, 
In  my  judgment,  does  not  meet  the  test 
established  by  the  courts.  The  plane 
should  be  banned  until  the  benefits  out- 
weigh the  adverse  consequences. 

The  Secretary  has  refused  to  consider, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  decision,  the  Im- 
pact of  Concorde  operation  on  domestic 
airlines.  He  claims  we  have  a  free  mar- 
ket and  that  such  consideration  would 
constitute  an  intrusion  of  the  Federal 
Government  into  free  enterprise.  Noth- 
ing, In  fact,  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth.  First,  there  is  no  free  market 
where  the  Concorde's  major  airlines  are 
national  companies  being  subsidized  by 
tax  dollars.  The  open  market  does  not 
exist  and  economic  pressures  that  con- 
trol the  market  can  and  are  being  manip- 
ulated to  determine  a  preconceived  deci- 
sion, the  operation  of  the  Concorde  de- 
spite huge  losses. 

Next,  the  administration  has  adopted 
a  specific  policy  to  help  restore  a  sound 
financial   base  to   Pan   American   and 
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Trans  World  Airlines,  both  eomiEanles  are 
In  financial  dlflBculties  and  would  suffer 
losses,  according  to  the  President's  Coun- 
cU  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability,  of  be- 
tween $30  to  $60  million  a  year  If  Con- 
corde obtains  U.S.  landing  rights.  This 
Information  deserves  consideration. 

The  Secretary,  in  reaching  his  deci- 
sion on  Concorde,  has  broken  the  prob- 
lem down  into  its  component  parts.  He 
has  evaluated  the  individual  program  ele- 
ments and  found  them  either  Insignifi- 
cant or  nongermane  to  his  decision.  Any 
major  Federal  action  can  be  viewed  In 
terms  of  where  the  impact  of  the  pro- 
gram elements  are  individually  limited. 
However,  NEPA  and  prudent  decision- 
making demand  that  the  cumulative  Im- 
pact of  the  proposed  action  be  evaluated. 
This  has  not  been  accomplished.  Had 
such  an  analysis  been  performed,  the 
evidence  would  point  to  only  one  conclu- 
sion, the  banning  of  Concorde. 

If  the  Congress  does  not  overturn  this 
decision,  the  door  to  a  large  number  of 
dally  8ST  flights  will  be  flung  wide  open. 
A  treaty  we  have  ratified  with  over  100 
other  nations  will  bind  our  future  course 
of  action.  Decisions  will  become  Increas- 
ingly difficult.  The  adverse  environmen- 
tal impacts  will  multiply. 

Basically,  we  must  ask  ourselves 
whether  or  not  the  environmental  en- 
hancement costs  that  we  have  Imposed 
on  ourselves,  costs  that  Include  their 
termination  of  our  own  SST  program, 
have  been  worthwhile?  We  must  ask  our- 
selves whetlier  a  dangerous  and  needless 
precedent  should  be  established.  I  be- 
lieve, after  all  the  evidence  and  policy 
Is  evaluated,  the  majority  of  the  Con- 
gress will  agree  that  the  benefit  of  in- 
creased speed  Is  a  price  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  pay. 


AN  AMERICAN  TRAVESTY 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
my  deepest  concerns  is  the  health  of  our 
Indian  citizens  and  the  lack  of  sufficient 
resources  to  eliminate  the  current  de- 
ficiencies In  oiu:  Indian  health  care  pro- 
grams. The  Senate,  through  the  Indian 
Health  Care  Improvement  Act,  Is  com- 
mitted to  strengthening  the  capacity  of 
the  Indian  Health  Service  In  Its  struggle 
to  deliver  quality  health  care  to  Indian 
people.  This  commitment  was  not  made 
without  reason  or  clear  justification  as 
the  hearing  record  bore  witness  to  In- 
adequate patient  care  services,  outmoded 
and  unsafe  faculties,  and  limited  man- 
power of  the  Indian  Health  Service.  The 
issue  here  is  whether  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment   Is   going   to  finally   recognize 
these  inadequacies  and  implement  a  pol- 
icy which  will  eliminate  them.  A  more 
eloquent  statement  of  this  issue  is  con- 
tained In  a  recent  article  appearing  In 
the  February  issue  of  Modem  Health 
Care.  This  article,  entitled  "An  Ameri- 
can Travesty"  by  senior  editor,  Mr.  Oregg 
W.  Downey,  argues  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  responsibility  for  assuring 
proper  health  care  for  Indian  people  but 
is  failing  to  meet  that  responsibility  in 
a  manner  which  in  consistent  with  Its 
moral.  If  not  legal,  commitments.  Mr. 
Downey's  article  is  important  in  defining 
the  responsibility  for  Indian  health  care 


and  the  obvious  need  for  gi-eater  efforts 
to  overcome  inadequate  levels  of  Federal 
support. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  this 
article,  "An  American  Travesty." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
a.s  follows : 

An  Amemcan  Travesty 
(By  Gregg  W.  Downey) 

Long  ago,  when  the  hlUs  below  the  Blue 
Mountains  were  white  only  with  winter,  the 
Indians  of  old  Oregon  were  In  touch  with 
their  world.  They  were  warm  In  their  skin 
shirts  a£  they  moved  on  the  hunt,  and  they 
could  sense  an  elk  grazing  behind  tangled 
brush  in  a  hollow.  Sometimes  running  for 
miles  through  thickets  and  bunchgrass,  they 
would  track  an  animal  until  its  blood  stained 
the  snow.  With  reverence,  they  would  explain 
to  its  soul  the  need  for  the  killing. 

Now— when  the  elk  have  retreated  and  the 
hills  are  a  quilt  of  rich  farmland  owned  by 
grandchildren  of  white  settlers— an  old  In- 
dian woman  lu  a  thin  cotton  dress  hobbles 
luto  the  reservation's  senior  citizen  center. 
She  has  eyes  like  smoldering  coal  in  a  face 
less  wrinkled  than  cracked,  and  she  seems 
silently  angry  about  the  hot  lunches  served 
every  Wednesday.  Long  tables  are  laden  with 
plates  of  wheat  biscuits  and  bowl*  of  elk 
stew,  but  she  seems  not  to  notice — ^perhaps 
bUnded  by  a  studied  disdain  for  things  as 
they  are. 

Like  native  Americans  across  the  country, 
the  people  of  the  Umatilla  Indian  Reserva- 
tion near  Pendleton,  Oreg.,  refuse  to  relin- 
quish their  pride  just  beause  old  ways  are 
vanishing.  Sometimes,  this  leads  to  a  defen- 
slve  hostility  that  Is  out  of  proportions  to 
actual  circumstances.  More  often,  it  fosters 
brooding  silence  about  real  adversity. 

Perhaps  more  than  anything,  Indian  reti- 
cence explains  how  society  has  managed  to 
ignore  the  urgent  needs  of  native  Americans 
while  attending  to  the  demands  of  more  vocal 
groups.  It  appears  our  system  Is  more  attuned 
to  the  strident  than  to  the  stole;  and  apart 
from  a  militant  few,  American  Indians  have 
chosen  to  safeguard  their  dignity  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  physical  well-being. 

Healthcare  managers,  like  everyone  else, 
have  focused  on  problems  presented  more 
forcefully.  They  haven't  found  time  to  wwry 
much  about  a  relatively  small  group  of  people 
who  frequently  wont  give  voice  to  their  prob- 
lems and  who  usually  expect  the  worst  from 
the  white  power  structure.  Including  the 
health  system. 

Yet  health  faciUtles,  In  cities  as  well  as  ru- 
ral communities,  must  Improve  their  ability 
to  recognize  and  respond  to  the  native  Amer- 
icans In  their  service  areas.  The  expanding 
enclaves  of  American  Indians  that  exist  in 
cities  and  towns  across  the  country  have  dis- 
tinct, extensive  health  needs  that  are  going 
unfulfilled.  In  order  for  hospitals,  nursing 
homes,  and  related  institutions  to  Improve 
their  service  to  this  segment  of  society, 
health-care  managers  sometimes  need  do  lit- 
tle more  than  Increase  their  awareness  of 
the  factual  history  and  present  circumstances 
of  American  Indians.  Such  heightened  un- 
derstanding can  be  expected  to  reflect  Itself 
in  the  liaison  programs  and  outreach  projects 
that  will  overcome  many  of  the  barriers  be- 
tween Indians  and  better  health. 

In  comparative  terms,  American  Indians 
are  a  small  group,  numbering  only  slightly 
more  than  800,000.  It's  worth  noting,  how- 
ever, that  the  population  growth  rate  for 
Indians  Is  higher  than  the  national  rate. 
Bet«-een  1960  and  1970,  there  was  a  CI  per- 
cent Increase  In  the  size  of  the  Indian  popu- 
lation. 

Indians  live  in  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try, but  are  most  heavily  concentrated  in 
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Arizona.  New  Mexloo.  North  CaroUiui,  Okla- 
homa and  CaUfmmlA.  In  IMO.  oae-thlrd  of 
all  Indiana  lived  In  ettles.  Todaj.  nearly  half 
do.   The   acc0ler»Ung   migratloa  to  uztwn 

centers  is  primarily  the  result  of  staggering 
unemployment,  poor  housing,  and  Inade- 
quate health  resources  on  most  reserratlonfl. 
The  relocation  has  Important  implications 
for  urban  health  facilities,  but  the  toend 
has  all  but  escaped  the  attention  of  the 
health  field — even  in  cities  such  as  Los 
Angeles,  which  has  the  nation's  highest  con- 
centration of  urban  Indians.  (See  report  on 
page  28.) 

Nearly  500.000  Indians  still  live  on  or  near 
reservations  In  23  states.  There,  they  en- 
counter the  health-care  delivery  system 
organized  by  HEW's  Indian  Health  Service. 
IBS  operates  61  general  hospitals  with  3.000 
beds,  but  the  private  sector  provides  a  sig- 
nificant share  of  the  health  services  received 
by  reservation  Indians.  Under  contracts  with 
IBS.  more  than  1.000  general  medical  beds 
in  about  300  conununlty  hospitals  are  avail- 
able to  native  Americans.  In  these  institu- 
tions alone,  there  are  more  than  25.000 
Indian  admissions  each  year. 

Although  care  from  the  private  sector 
la  far  from  flawless.  It's  fortimate  that  com- 
munity faculties  render  so  much  of  the 
service.  The  institutional  health  resources 
available  directly  from  IHS  are  Incredibly 
poor.  According  to  Senate  testimony,  only 
25  of  the  61  IHS  hospitals  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Accredita- 
tion of  Hospitals.  Only  12  meet  the  ctirrent 
standards  of  the  National  Fire  Protection 
Association.  Thirty-one  of  these  facilities 
were  built  before  1939.  By  HEWs  own  esti- 
mates, 33  of  its  IHS  hospitals  should  be  re- 
placed or  completely  renovated.  "By  any- 
one's measure."  says  Sen.  Paul  J.  Fanntn 
(R..  Ariz.),  a  leading  advocate  of  Indian 
health-care  Improvement,  "most  of  these 
facilities,  especially  the  hospitals,  are  out- 
moded, imsafe  or  Inadequate." 

Nonexistent  or  Inadequate  health  resources 
are  a  major  problem  for  Indians.  tLXxA  one 
that  is  harshly  compounded  by  the  poverty 
and  wretched  living  condltloru)  that  exist 
In  many  places,  on  and  off  reservations.  Fully 
40  percent  of  the  American  Indian  popula- 
tion, as  compared  to  13.4  per  cent  of  the 
general  public,  lives  below  the  poverty  level, 
according  to  the  latest  census  report.  In  1973, 
a  study  of  reservation  living  conditions  by 
the  UjS.  General  Accounting  Office  revealed 
that  54  per  cent  of  all  Indian  famlUes  had 
no  source  of  water  in  their  homes,  66  per  cent 
lacked  flush  toilets,  48  per  cent  had  no  sat- 
isfactory liquid  waste  disposal  faculties,  and 
63  per  cent  were  using  water  from  sotirces 
considered  actually  or  potentlaUy  hazardous. 
More  than  half  of  the  Indian  population  on 
reservations  was  living  In  one-room  or  two- 
room  dwellings,  with  an  average  occupancy 
per  unit  of  6.4  persons. 

The  effect  of  all  this  Is  grim.  The  average 
life  expectancy  of  Indian  people  Is  5.7  years 
lower  than  the  national  average — 65.1  years 
as  compared  to  70.8  years.  The  leading  causes 
of  death  among  Indians  are  accident,  heart 
dlsea.se.<:.  malignant  neoplasms.  Influenza, 
pneumonia  and  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  These 
six  causes  account  for  about  55  per  cent  of 
all  Indian  deaths.  (Heart  disease,  malignant 
neoplasms,  cerebral  vascular  diseases,  acci- 
dents. Influenza  and  diabetes  mellltus  are  the 
major  causes  of  death  for  non-Indians.)  Acci- 
dents are  the  leading  cause  of  death  among 
Indians,  occurring  at  a  rate  almost  four 
times  as  high  as  the  rate  for  the  public  at 
large — 198.4  accidental  deaths  for  100,000 
persons  as  compared  to  53.1  deaths  per 
100,000.  This  Is  often  explained  by  noting  the 
unsafe  conditions  in  which  many  mdiasA 
live. 

The  infant  mortality  rate  at  birth  Is  1.5 
times  higher  among  Indians  than  among 
non-Indians.   Infant   deatlis   occurring  be- 


tween the  first  and  eleventh  months  are  al- 
most three  times  as  frequent  among  Indians. 
The  major  catises  of  these  deaths  are  reepln- 
tory  and  digestive  lllnewee,  infective  and 
parasitic  diseases,  aoctdents  and  oongenltid 
malformatlcms. 

Otitis  media,  a  disease  of  the  middle  ear. 
Is  one  of  the  most  prevalent  dlseAses  among 
Indians  of  all  ages.  It  frequently  strikes 
yoiuig  people  and  can  cause  learning  dis- 
abilities by  Impairing  the  ability  of  children 
to  hear.  Between  1962  and  1973,  the  incidence 
of  otitis  media  among  Indians  Increased  218 
p^-  cent,  from  3,802  cases  per  100,000  people 
to  12,104  cases  per  100,000.  Although  social 
and  physiologic  causes  have  been  cited,  no 
one  knows  for  certain  why  Indians  suffer 
such  a  high  Incidence  of  this  disease.  Some- 
times the  damage  done  by  otitis  media  can 
be  corrected  surgically,  but  many  Indians 
have  no  access  to  surgical  procedures  of  any 
type.  IHS  estimated  It  was  unable  to  author- 
ize 20,329  necessary  surgical  procedures  last 
year  alone  becavise  of  shortages  in  staffing,  fa- 
culties and  funds. 

It  might  be  assumed  that  Indian  health — 
poor  as  it  generally  is — ^has  nonetheless  been 
Inxproved  by  the  Introduction  of  modern 
medical  treatment.  One  man,  who  has  dedi- 
cated himself  to  Indian  healthcare,  says  this 
probably  isn't  the  case. 

Tim  Fleming.  MJ}..  has  Uved  with  Indians 
In  the  Southwest  and  Is  now  the  Indian 
Health  Service  officer  In  charge  of  the  Yellow 
Hawk  Clinic  on  the  UntatUla  reservation.  He 
says  Indian  health  is  probably  poorer  today, 
in  spite  of  modern  techniques,  than  It  was 
in,  say.  1600  AJD.: 

''Some  of  the  old  chiefs,  even  today,  re- 
member a  time  when  their  people  bathed  In 
ley  streams  and  raced  barefoot  through  the 
snow  after  deer  and  never  contracted  the 
aliments  now  associated  with  Indians.  Ob, 
they  had  what  some  people  caU  'tragedies  of 
the  plains' — a  woman  would  die  in  childbirth 
or  a  man  would  faU  from  a  running  horse 
and  crack  his  skull — ^but  epidemics  and  social 
Ulnesses,  like  alcoholism,  were  virtually  un- 
known before  contact  with  white  pe<^le. 

"Wliat's  happened  to  Indian  health  since 
then  can  be  explained  partly  by  contact 
with  European  diseases,  to  which  Indians 
had  no  resistance,  and  partly  by  poverty; 
but  I  think  it  must  also  be  due  to  a  loss  of 
intimacy  with  their  environment  and  to  an 
erosion  of  the  vitality  that  comes  naturally 
to  people  in  charge  of  their  own  destiny." 

Few  peoples  on  earth  had  a  greater  sense 
of  self-determination  than  the  forebearers 
of  the  people  Fleming  now  serves.  UntU  the 
closing  decades  of  the  last  century,  the  Cay- 
use,  UmatlUa  and  WaUa  WaUa  tribes  of 
northeastern  Oregon  and  southeastern  Wash- 
ington lived  by  hunting,  fishing  and  gather- 
ing roots  and  berries.  With  the  acquisition  of 
horses  from  neighboring  tribes,  some  of  them 
became  traders  and  warriors.  Ranging  as 
lar  as  CaUfomla  to  trade  and  the  Great 
Plains  to  hunt  buffalo,  these  people  counted 
their  wealth  by  the  horses  In  their  herds, 
sometimes  numbering  in  the  thousands. 

From  the  strongholds  in  the  mountains, 
their  warriors — the  Cayuse  especially — were 
able  to  dominate  the  more  sedentary  peoples 
below.  Occasionally  they  pUmdered  the 
camps  of  other  tribes,  taking  booty  and  cap- 
tives to  Increase  their  status  as  warriors. 

These  were  fierce  people— powerful,  often 
arrogant;  yet  their  combat  was  aimed  at 
winning  glory,  not  land.  They  left  weaker 
peoples  intact.  They  were  driven  by  a  will  to 
power,  but  not  by  a  thirst  for  the  annihila- 
tion of  others.  Their  raids  on  neighboring 
tribes  were  kindly,  compared  to  the  method- 
ical devastation  inflicted  as  land-hungry 
settlers  began  to  flood  into  the  territory  on 
the  Oregon  Trail. 

In  1836,  the  people  of  the  Blue  Mountains, 
simultaneously  encountered  white  men  and 
their  medicine.  They  met  Marcus  Whitman, 


tlD.,  a  man  alive  with  evangelical  seal  and, 
some  later  would  say,  a  chauTinlstlc  longing 
to  see  the  Pacific  Northwest  annexed  to  the 
Vnlted  States.  A  Protestant  missionary  as 
mn  as  a  physician.  Whitman  eetabUshed  a 
settlement  for  himself  and  his  famUy  In 
Washington,  Just  over  what  became  the  Ore- 
gon border. 

For  11  years  he  was  unmolested  by  the 
Indians,  in  spite  of  his  unflagging  effects  to 
alter  their  way  of  Ufe.  Finding  hunters  and 
horsemen.  Whitman  sought  to  transform 
these  people  Into  farmers.  He  beUered,  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  that  farming 
would  stabUlze  ttieir  lifestyle  and  make  them 
more  susceptible  to  his  ministry.  Besides 
practicing  medicine  and  preaching  among 
the  Indians,  Wliltman  opened  his  mission  to 
the  white  people  moving  West. 

Through  contact  with  these  settlers,  the 
Indians  suffered  an  epidemic  of  measles,  in 
which  as  many  as  200  of  their  people  died. 
Some  of  tiie  settlers  who  also  iiad  measles 
responded  to  Whitman's  treatment.  The 
Indians  did  not.  According  to  Cayuse  cus- 
tom, incompetent  medicine  men  were  slain. 
Incited  by  the  physician's  encouragement  of 
whites  to  settle  on  their  lands,  by  knowledge 
of  what  this  had  meant  to  more  easterly 
tribes,  and  by  rtmiors  that  the  phystdan 
iuul  deliberately  caused  the  fatal  outbreak 
of  disease,  a  handful  of  Cayuse  outlaws  killed 
Whitman  and  ills  family.  Five  Indians— de- 
livered up  to  white  authorities  by  Cayuse 
leaders  themselves — were  eventually  con- 
victed of  the  crimes  and  hanged.  The  Whit- 
man "massacre,"  however,  was  seized  upon 
by  white  settlers  and  used  as  one  Justifica- 
tion for  a  war  on  the  Indian  pec^les  of  the 
area. 

The  ensuing  bloodshed  and  subJugatlMi 
led  to  the  eventual  extinction  of  the  Cayuse 
as  a  discrete  pe<^le.  Their  power  broken, 
their  freedom  circumscribed  after  ye«u«  of 
war  with  white  volunteers  and  the  United 
States  Army,  the  rorvivlng  Cayuse  were 
forced  onto  a  smaU  reservation  in  a  corner 
of  northeastern  Oregon  along  with  their  al- 
lies, the  Umatilla  and  Walla  WaUa.  There, 
the  Cayuse  languished  and  finally  were  ab- 
sorbed Into  the  other  tribes.  Today,  the  valu- 
able farmland  of  the  area — ^including  virtu- 
aUy  all  productive  acreage  on  the  reserva- 
tion itself — belongs  to  the  heirs  of  the  white 
settlM's.  It  is  testimony  to  the  tenacity  of 
spirit  possessed  by  the  descendants  of  those 
warriors  that,  having  survived  such  a  des- 
tructive first  encounter  with  American  medi- 
cine, they  should  now  be  struggUng  to  be- 
come pioneers  of  a  new  approach  to  health- 
care. 

It  little  profits  those  living  today  to  dwell 
overlong  on  a  history  in  wliich  Indian  people 
have  seen  their  homelands  usurped,  their 
customs  degraded,  and  their  autonomy  de- 
stroyed. "What's  done  is  done,"  says  Leslie 
Mlnthorn.  chairman  of  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  UmatlUa  reservation.  Nonethe- 
less, the  health  needs  of  Indian  people  can- 
not be  properly  served  without  at  least  a 
cursory  appreciation  of  the  heritage  that  has 
rendered  some  Indians  hostile,  suspicious  or 
defensive  toward  those  lu  authority.  Contem- 
porary Jargon  describes  the  condition  some 
Indians  experience  as  "cultural  conflict." 

"Yesterday."  said  Elizabeth  Jones,  a  woman 
of  the  Walla  Walla  tribe,  who  is  a  conununlty 
health  representative  for  the  UmatlUa  reser- 
vation, "we  were  talking  with  a  couple  of 
teachers  about  cultural  confUcts  and  all,  and 
I  don't  think  It's  much  of  a  conflict  anymore. 
I  do  know  there  are  some  people  now  who 
would  rather  have  their  children  brought  up 
in  Just  their  own  way,  In  their  own  Indian 
culture,  but  It's  kind  of  hard.  It  confuses  the 
children.  And  those  who  are  trying  so  hard 
to  sort  of  re-live  what  their  forefathers  done. 
...  It  Just  don't  seem  real  anymore  And, 
well,  to  me  it's  kind  of  sad." 

Her  job  is  to  act  as  liaison  between  her 
people  and  the  bealth-care  commtmity  In 
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PMVdleton,  wbttre  OkAnf  rMcrvatlon  realdenU 
Biukt  go  to  receive  medical  aervlces.  Aloag 
with  aolvlng  service  problema  that  sometlmea 
Arise,  her  greatest  difficulty,  abe  says.  !■ 
translating  some  of  the  medical  terms  health- 
care pzofesslonals  use  Into  one  of  the  sereral 
dialects  of  Waillatpuan,  the  mother  tongu* 
of  the  confederated  tribes,  which  Is  stlU  used 
by  some  older  Indians. 

"People  are  always  iclddlng  me,"  she  re- 
marked, "asking  me  when  am  I  going  to  start 
practicing  medicine,  since  I've  been  working 
with  the  tribal  health  department  for  so 
long.  The  kind  of  medicine  they  mean  is  like 
the  medicine  men,  you  know — Indian  medi- 
cine. That's  kind  of  a  forgotten  thing. 
though.  There's  very  few  people  who  know 
any  medicine  that  the  old  folka  uiied  to  take 
years  and  years  ago.  llJce  roots  and  herbs  and 
whatever.  There  aren't  too  many  people  that 
\>se  it  anymore. 

"There's  a  few  that  do.  And  when  you  ask 
them  about  It.  they'U  say:  'WeU,  we  don't 
want  to  interfere  with  your  white  man  medi- 
cine, so  we'll  just  let  it  go.'  They  don't  want 
to  discuss  It  or  even  use  it  anymore. 

"I  don't  want  you  to  tlUnk  I'm  just  all 
<or  our  modern  culture,  but  It  seems  like 
that's  all  o\ir  kids  know  nowadays.  I  think 
there's  more  Interest  in  the  traditional  ways 
now,  but  we  don't  have  the  people  who  want 
to  teach.  They  say.  'You're  going  to  be  living 
In  the  white  man's  world.  You  learn  his 
ways.'  Maybe  that's  just  kind  of  feeling 
aorry  for  ourselves." 

Clinic  director  Fleming  thinks  It's  regretta- 
ble that  Indian  medicine  is  being  lost,  not 
only  among  the  people  of  the  Umatilla  res- 
ervation but  among  many  other  tribes  as 
well:  "As  a  physician,  I  believe  in  many  of 
those  herbal  medicines  and  traditional  heal- 
ing techniques  like  the  sweat  houses,  which 
were  very  effective  and  didn't  involve  Inject- 
ing a  lot  of  potentially  harmful  agents  Into 
tb«  body." 

Bruce  Campbell,  a  native  of  the  nearby 
town  of  Pendleton,  and  the  IHS  service  unit 
director  at  the  reservation,  was  asked  about 
cultural  difficulties.  He  said  there  are  con- 
flicts. aU  right;  but  not  necessarily  the  kind 
that  might  be  expected : 

"The  conflicts  aren't  always  wrapped  up 
in  feathers  and  dancing.  Frequently  In  com- 
munities adjacent  to  Indian  reservations,  the 
People  feel  the  Indians  receive  government 
aarrlces  and  don't  have  to  do  anything.  That 
just  Isn't  true,  but  there's  no  method  by 
which  the  townspeople  can  learn  differently. 
The  educational  system  just  hasn't  aUowvd 
the  teaching  of  Indian  history. 

"Take  treaty  rights.  When  the  people  on 
this  reservation  were  recognized  as  a  sover- 
eign nation,  they  agreed  to  give  up  their 
cl»Un  to  eastern  Oregon  and  eastern  Wash- 
ington in  return  for  certain  things  the  gov- 
ernment said  it  would  give  them  in  payment 
for  their  land — healthcare,  tat  Instance.  We 
dont  Interpret  our  health  service  as  wel- 
fare. It's  actually  an  inheritance,  just  the 
same  as  if  someone  in  town  inherited  a 
wheat  ranch  from  hU  great  grandfather. 
Without  the  opport\mlty  to  learn  these 
things,  a  misunderstanding  prevails  among 
some  of  the  white  people  and  it  creates  con- 
flicts. There  are  factions  in  Pendleton  who 
dont  believe  In  services  for  a  special  group 
of  people.  They  don't  understand  the  legiti- 
mate basis  for  those  services. 

"POT  the  Indian  person,  this  very  often 
leads  to  conflicts  when  he  wants  to  become 
a  full  participant  In  the  community.  Very 
often,  he's  asking  nothing  more  than  not  to 
be  viewed  as  a  so-called  parasite  on  the 
system." 

At  the  Pendleton  airport,  an  otherwise 
congenial  woman  had  a  spontaneous  reaction 
to  the  very  word  Indian:  "Lazy."  she  said, 
and  upon  further  discussion:  "Why  don't 
you  write  about  Danes?  I'm  Danish,  and 
there  erent  any  lary  Danes."  Across  town 
M  the  oOoe  of  the  "World  Famous  Pendle- 


ton Round-up,"  an  tlS-per-couple  "thrill- 
packed  epic  of  the  Ol'  West."  the  employe  on 
duty  had  a  different  criticism:  "These  In- 
dians don't  do  anything  for  nothing."  In- 
dlaits  who  take  part  In  the  four-day  extrava- 
ganza each  year  receive  a  few  dollars  apiece 
for  camping  near  the  town  stadium  In  "Tee- 
pee Village."  the  employe  explained:  "As  a 
bonus,  we  give  them  food.  One  day  it  will  be 
meat,  one  day  flsh.  Sometimes  each  Todlnn 
gets  a  melon." 

What  this  has  to  do  with  healthcare  Is 
Illustrated  by  part  of  an  Interview  with  the 
admini^Uator  of  a  local  hospital,  which  earns 
10  per  cent  of  Its  inpatient  and  6  per  cent 
of  Its  outpatient  revenue  by  providing  care 
to  Indians  from  the  UmatiUa  reservation: 

MH:  How  wo\ild  you  characterize  the 
health  status  of  Indian  people  In  this  area? 
Administrator:  "Oh.  I  think  It's  adequate. 
They  have  their  own  physician  out  there 
at  the  moment.  They're  very  hesitant  to  come 
in  and  ask  for  assistance.  Older  people,  es- 
pecially, are  hesitant  to  enter  the  health 
system." 

MH:  Have  you  conducted  any  programs 
to  enhance  ccnnmunlcatlon  with  the  Indian 
community? 

Administrator:  "We  had  some  open  forums 
during  the  past  two  years,  nothing  specific. 
They  were  for  all  community  groups.  Occa- 
sionally, the  Indians  complain  about  the 
service  here,  particularly  about  the  emer- 
gency room.  Prom  the  sessions  we've  had 
with  them.  It  seems  they  don't  get  the  kind 
of  service  they  would  like.  Maybe  they've 
expressed  this  to  you.  We've  explained  to 
them  that  It  Isn't  because  of  their  color. 
They  think  they  don't  come  first;  yet  with 
our  personnel,  they're  all  treated  the  same, 
regardless  of  race,  creed  or  color. 

"Not  having  full-time  physlelan  coverage 
In  the  emergency  room  has  limited  their  ac- 
cess. I  gather  that  with  Indians,  It's  not  a 
priority  to  have  a  private  physician.  Perhaps 
It's  their  culture." 

MH:  Do  you  employ  any  Indian  people 
here  at  the  hospital? 

Administrator:  "In  the  hospital  Itself?  We 
have  some.  Probably  we  have  six  here  now. 
That's  Just  a  rough  guess.  I'm  not  sure  If 
they're  still  with  us  or  not.  Again,  this  Js 
not  a  priority  with  them.  I  gather  that  be- 
cause of  their  system  of  federal  support, 
they  don't  have  to  acquire  Jobs.  Some  do.  We 
find  It  takes  a  little  longer  to  train  them. 
We  find  there's  a  cultural  barrier. 

•TTiey've  placed  some  of  their  girls  to  the 
LPN  program,  and  they  had  two  who  com- 
pleted the  program.  We  hired  one.  Again, 
falling  back  on  their  basic.  I  guess,  mentality 
that  time  Isn't  Important.  It  was  difficult  for 
her  to  be  here  on  time.  If  we  said  start  at 
seven,  she  thought  eight  or  nine  would  be 
fine.  So  It  was  difficult  for  her  to  adjust  to 
our  style  of  lUe.  She  did  reslgn." 

John  Rohr,  administrator  of  another  local 
facility,  the  Pendleton  Community  Hospital, 
says  Indians  have  posed  no  problem  at  his 
institution.  "They're  good  employes."  he  re- 
marked. He  said  there's  been  no  difficulty 
communicating  with  the  Indian  community 
and  that  he's  witnessed  no  special  reluctance 
among  Indian  people  to  seek  medical  treat- 
ment at  bis  hospital. 

Although  relatively  new  to  Pendleton,  Hohr 
believes  there  Is  a  "chaam"  between  the  con- 
federated tribes  and  the  leaders  of  the  non- 
IndUn  community:  "ThU  Is  a  fairly  con- 
servative community — politically,  economi- 
cally and  socially.  In  many  respects,  this  Is 
still  the  Wild  West.  I'm  not  saying  that  these 
characteristics  lend  themselves  to  prejudices, 
racial  slurs,  or  perhaps  even  bigotry,  but  It 
would  seem  to  me  that — I  don't  know  how 
to  express  it — that  perhaps  a  combination  of 
these  things  does  exist.  ...  I  don't  feel  too 
comfortable  commenting  abou'.  this,  but 
there  are  aome  things  you  see  that  might  be 
disquieting." 
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One  way  for  Indian  people  to  avoid  un- 
friendly attitudes  and,  at  the  same  time,  la- 
crease  cwiitrol  over  their  own  Uvea  is  to  pro- 
vide services  for  themselves.  On  the  Uioatilia 
reservation  this  has  been  done  with  remark- 
able success,  largely  because  of  an  energetic 
and  sophlsUcated  tribal  government.  Under 
the  direcuon  of  Leslie  Minthorn,  a  Tribal 
Board  of  Trustees  conducts  the  general  busi- 
ness  of  the  reservation.  A  nine-member 
Tribal  Board  of  Health  answers  to  the  trust- 
ees aiut  sets  policy  for  a  Trlbca  Health  De- 
partment  composed  of  20  employes. 

Elwood  Patawa  la  executive  director  of  the 
Umatilla  health  department.  "The  dejMrt- 
ment,"  he  explained,  "consists  of  our  alcohol 
and  drug  program,  maternal  and  child 
healthcare  service,  a  family  planning  cott- 
sulUnt,  solid  waste  disposal  and  sanitary 
l*nd  flU  service,  a  safety  officer,  and  seven 
community  health  representaUves.  We're  In 
the  process  of  developing  emergency  food  and 
medical  services  and  a  women  and  InfanU 
care  program." 

IHS  unit  director  Campbell  says  the  most 
impressive  thing  about  the  Umatilla  health 
program  Is  that  It  was  devel(q;>ed  by  com- 
munity Initiative.  "This  U  a  tribal  group 
without  Income  from  its  own  resources."  he 
said.  "Some  tribes  have  some  Income-gener- 
ating natural  resources  on  their  lands.  TTie 
Umatilla  do  not,  but  the  derelopment  of 
these  health  programs  has  occurred  In  spite 
of  their  lack  of  income.  Because  community 
Interest  in  healthcare  Is  so  high,  these  peo- 
ple have  been  able  to  generate  interest  else- 
where that  has  led  to  some  assistance  granU. 
"In  fact.  I  think  this  community  could  be 
a  model  for  the  country.  The  nation  as  a 
whole  Is  becoming  more  Interested  In  health 
deUvery  and  has  begun  to  Involve  consum- 
tn  In  the  health  planning  process.  Here, 
**^  b*»  Already  occurred,  and  it's  been  a 
▼ery  successful  experience." 

Perhaps  the  most  ambitious  undertaking 
of  the  Umatilla  people  has  been  construc- 
tion of  the  Yellow  Hawk  Clinic.  Unable  to 
obtain  ftindlng  for  the  project  from  IHS,  the 
tribal  confederation  managed  to  secure  a 
grant  of  $130,000  from  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration.  After  this  initial 
success,  however,  things  got  tougher. 

"The  building  has  been  completed  for  two 
years  now,"  said  Campbell.  "Normally,  IHS 
would  respond  to  this  sort  of  Initiative  by 
providing  appropriate  staff  for  the  clinic,  but 
there's  been  a  celling  on  staff  positions  for 
a  number  of  years."  Thus,  aside  from  pe- 
riodic visits  by  local  practitioners  working 
under  contract  with  IHS,  the  Yellow  Hawk 
Clinic  stands  virtually  idle. 

There  is  no  IHS  hospital  In  the  region, 
and  while  some  of  Pendleton's  healthcare 
providers  are  less  than  enthusiastic  about 
serving  the  reservation  community,  there 
also  Is  a  dlscemable  resistance  to  supporting 
Indian  efforts  to  care  for  themselves.  Local 
hospitals  and  doctors  have  a  financial  In- 
centive to  maintain  the  status  quo.  If  the 
Yellow  Hawk  CUnlc  becomes  fully  opera- 
tional, the  volume  of  service  rendered  by 
non-Indian  providers  could  decline  sharply. 
"If  all  Indian  healthcare  were  rendered  on 
the  reservation.  It  would  have  an  Impact  on 
at  least  6  per  cent  of  our  operation,"  hos- 
pital administrator  Rohr  acknowledged.  "But 
I  think  here,  too,  we  have  a  philosophic  is- 
sue. Prom  the  standpoint  of  a  provider,  I 
can  say  this  would  have  an  adverse  financial 
impact  on  our  facility.  From  the  standpoint 
of  a  person  at  least  somewhat  attuned  to 
what  the  Indians  are  trying  to  do  for  them- 
selves. Id  have  to  l)e  in  favor  of  It,  and  I 
am.  For  the  Indiana,  It's  a  question  of  self- 
determination." 

An  Important,  but  preliminary,  step  to- 
ward making  the  Yellow  Hawk  Clinic  fully 
functional  was  taken  when  the  Tribal  Health 
Board  hired  Tim  .  Fleming  as  physician- 
manager.  "My  job,"  says  Fleming,  "to  to  help 
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these  peoifle  devrtop  •  healthcu*  system 
from  scratch.  Ilieir  healtbeare  needs  are 
being  taken  care  of  m  well  as  can  be  ex- 
pected In  Pendleton  through  con1a«ct  sorv- 
ices,  but  TTTH  apiiroprlatloDs  from  Congress 
lust  have  not  been  adequate  to  do  what's 
necessary.  Certain  priorities  have  had  to  be 
set.  Some  elective  surgery,  for  instance,  has 
had  to  tje  excluded  from  coverage.  Worse  yet, 
IHS  eligibility  Is  on-agaln  off -again  for  the 
70,'>  or  so  Indians  who  can't  live  on  the 
reservation  because  of  Inadequate  housing. 
When  funds  are  tight  we  can  cover  only 
those  people  who  actually  live  on  the  reserva- 
tion. We  need  a  direct  care  facility  here 
very  badly. 

"What  we  hope  to  do  Is  set  up  a  family 
practice  cltnlc  emphasizing  preventive  medi- 
cine and  using  conamunlty  health  repre- 
sentatives to  provide  home  healthcare.  But 
to  get  that  kind  of  an  operation  under  way 
requires  more  staff,  more  equipment,  and 
more  supplies.  All  that  requires  money, 
which  Is  not  avaUablc.  Even  if  we  could  get 
Just  a  nurse,  we  could  make  a  start." 

In  the  current  political  and  economic 
climate,  the  chances  of  obtaining  funds  for 
domestic  programs  are  dubious  at  best. 
Spokesmen  for  reservations  such  as  the 
Umatilla  must  travel  to  Washington,  D.C., 
to  request  special  congressional  "add-ons" 
to  the  IHS  budget.  These  add-ons  are  ear- 
marked for  specific  projects  on  Individual 
reservations. 

Only  four  of  the  27  necessary  positions  at 
the  Yellow  Hawk  Clinic  are  presently  filled, 
according  to  Fleming.  To  meet  the  guide- 
lines established  by  Congress  Itself  for  staff- 
ing a  dlnlc  such  as  the  one  on  the  Umatilla 
reservation  would  require  a  special  appro- 
priation of  9260,000,  it  is  estimated.  To  bring 
the  entire  UmatUla  health  department  up 
to  optimum  capacity  would  require  an  addi- 
tional appropriation  Of  $62,000,  Indians  say. 
The  prospects  that  the  UmatUla  people  wUl 
get  that  kind  of  money  are  not  bright.  In 
1975  alone.  Congress  received  similar  add-on 
requests  from  more  than  200  tribes. 

Such  a  haphazard  approach  to  Indian 
healthcare  funding  not  only  confuses  con- 
gressional staff  members  and  frustrates  tribal 
leaders.  It  also  Is  wasteful.  Allowing  a 
$130,000  facility  to  operate  far  below  capacity 
cannot  be  cost  effective,  but  there  are  more 
serious  problems.  "Sometimes  when  an  add- 
on appropriation  ia  finally  approved,"  an  IBS 
official  confided,  "there  are  only  a  few  months 
left  to  spend  the  money.  This  results  In  a 
lot  of  high-speed  spending  without  careful 
consideration  being  given  to  what  to 
purchased." 

Politicians  In  both  the  Senate  and  the 
Hotise,  ranging  from  Barry  Ooldwater  to  Ed- 
ward Kennedy,  declare  Improvements  must 
be  made.  Arleona's  Sen.  Fannin  sums  It  up 
thto  way:  "Par  far  too  long,  the  Indian 
Health  Service  and  the  Indian  people  them- 
selves have  experienced  government  policies 
that  resulted  in  Inadequate  funds.  Inade- 
quate manpower,  and  Inadequate  facilities. 
In  place  of  a  comprehen.slve  plan  to  meet  the 
health  needs  of  Indian  people,  government 
policies  have  had  the  effect  of  a  Band-Aid." 

With  firm  resolve,  lawmakers  of  every  po- 
litical persuasion  introduced  the  Indian 
Health  Care  Improvement  Act  in  1974.  The 
measure  provided  for  $1.6  billion  to  be  spent 
on  Indian  healthcare  over  a  five-year  period. 
With  unwavering  determination,  lawmakers 
introduced  the  bill  again  last  year,  this  time 
calling  for  the  $1.6  billion  to  be  ^ent  over 
seven  years.  lAwmakers  promise  the  bill  wUl 
be  Introduced  thto  year,  too. 

Legislative  action,  more  generous  appro- 
priations, an  end  to  conscious  and  tinthlnk- 
Ing  bigotry,  heightened  sensitivity,  greater 
cooperation  from  community  health  facili- 
ties— almost  anything  would  help,  llttt*  to 
being  done,   and  nothing   ^vlU  bring   back 


the  Cayuse  or  lift  the  bitterness  from  an  old 
woman's  eyee. 

INDIAV  DocTOE  Says  Hxa  People  Get  Band- 
Aid  MEDICINZ 

California  has  one  of  the  nation's  largest 
American  Indian  populations.  Some  118,000 
Indians  live  throughout  the  state.  60,000  In 
L08  Angeles  County  alone.  UKW's  Indian 
Health  Service  operates  no  hoc^ltal  In  Cali- 
fornia. A  natural  question,  therefore,  to:  How 
are  community  nursing  homes  and  ho^ltato 
meeting  the  health  needs  of  the  Indian 
people  in  California?  "Not  at  all,"  says  Leon- 
ard Smith,  executive  director  of  ttie  Califor- 
nia Urban  Indian  Health  Council. 

The  typical  problems  Indians  encounter 
with  the  tu-ban  health  system  Involve  lan- 
guage difficulties  and  cultural  differences, 
smith  reports.  Indians  newly  arrived  in  ur- 
ban areas  are  CMnmonly  turned  off  when 
they  must  travel  to  numerous  different 
clinics  and  deal  with  bureaucratic  coldness 
and  red  tape. 

"If  the  Indian's  first  Impression  to  that 
he's  not  wanted,  he'll  just  walk  away,"  says 
Jennie  Joe,  a  special  consultant  with  the 
California  Department  of  Health.  Joe  also 
noted  that  some  Indian  health  problems  may 
be  aggravated  in  the  urban  environment.  In- 
dians have  more  accidents  in  cities,  for  ex- 
ample, she  says,  probably  due  to  substandard 
housing  and  congested  living  conditions. 

OUIHC  to  composed  of  nine  health  projects 
In  cities  throughout  the  state.  In  Loe  Angeles, 
which  has  more  American  Indians  than  any 
other  city,  there  are  four  programs  aimed 
specifically  at  the  Indian  community.  Two 
deliver  direct  primary  care,  including  dental 
service,  and  two  focus  on  alcoholism.  Al- 
though these  grassroots  programs  receive 
more  than  $1  million  a  year,  Indian  leaders 
say  healthcare  for  their  people  to  Inadequate. 

"It's  not  adequate  In  terms  of  quality  and 
aceesBlbUlty  for  anybody,"  says  Ed  Olivas, 
chairman  of  CUIHC  and  director  of  Indian 
Lodge,  an  alcoholic  rehabilitation  residence 
program  for  men  and  women.  "The  problem 
to  worse  for  my  people  because  of  their  cir- 
cumstances." 

TTie  migrating  Indian  comes  from  a  simple 
rural  life.  "Most  have  no  preparation  for  city 
life  and  competing  on  the  labor  market." 
says  an  official  of  the  Los  Angeles  Indian 
Center. 

"Indian  values  are  different,"  says  Baba 
Cooper,  who  heads  an  experimental  alcohol- 
ism center  In  skid  row.  "There  are  a  lot  of 
vacancies  In  our  lives.  Survival  can  be  our 
highest  aspiration  because  we've  been  told 
all  our  life  that  we're  losers.  An  Indian  feeto 
'leas  than.'  So  in  the  city  he  to  Isolated,  alone 
in  a  crowd.  Hto  only  connection  with  sur- 
vival In  the  city  to  with  hto  own  people,  and 
it's  hard  to  find  an  Indian  willing  or  able  to 
help  because  they're  too  busy  trying  to  keep 
above  water." 

A  second  such  project,  Indian  Free  Clinic 
In  Huntington  Park,  focuses  mostly  on  out- 
reach and  on  medical  screening,  counseling 
and  referral.  A  dental  clinic  to  open  two 
nights  per  week,  and  a  psychlatrtot  to  avail- 
able two  days  a  month.  Services  include  gen- 
eral medical,  diabetic,  prenatal,  ob/gyn,  fam- 
ily planning,  nutrition  and  pediatrics.  Direc- 
tor Juanlta  Connors,  an  Ogalala  Sioux,  says 
the  clinic's  future  targets  are  preventive  care 
(education  and  screening),  e^>eclally  for 
children  and  the  aged,  and  expanded  men- 
tal health  services. 

BecKdilng  the  urban  Indian  to  difficult  be- 
cause Indians  are  sprinkled  throughout  Los 
Angeles.  Though  some  are  concentrated  In 
South  Central  L.A. — Bell  Gardens,  Hunting- 
ton Paiic,  Maywood — Indians  are  outnum- 
bered even  there  by  other  minorities.  Fund- 
ing agencies,  mainly  HEW,  require  direct 
service  to  be  nonexclusive. 

"Of  the  23,000  Indians  on  welfare  roUs, 
only  1,700  have  Medl-Cal  cards  because  the 


forms  are  so  complex,"  she  saya.  "Nobody 
helps  the  urban  Indian  get  the  healthcare 
he's  entitled  to.  No  Indians  work  In  Institu- 
tional social  services  or  healthcare,  so  when 
an  Indian  gets  Insulted  he  walks  away, 
whereas  other  minorities  wlU  fight  for  their 
rights." 

Connors  says  55  per  cent  of  the  Indian 
Free  Clinic's  1,200  patients  per  month  are 
non-Indian.  Some  of  the  22  clinic  staff  mem- 
bers mtist  be  bilingual  to  serve  Mexican - 
American  patients. 

Connie  Urt.  MJ>.,  a  general  practitioner 
and  anesthesiologist,  who  to  a  Choctaw/ 
Cherokee  Indian,  says  the  free  clinics  are 
practicing  "Band-Aid  medicine"  instead  of 
remedying  basic  healthcare  problems. 

A  $285,000  grant  to  being  sought  for  a  six- 
month  program  to  train  60  Indians  in  health 
and  dental  services  so  they  will  be  able  to 
help  their  own  people  in  hospitals,  nursing 
homes,  and  doctor  and  dentist  offices. 

"For  the  dollars  poured  Into  Indian  health 
programs,  the  tragedy  to  that  a  minimal 
amount  of  direct  care  to  going  to  otu-  people," 
sajrs  Uri.  "In  reaUty.  these  programs  aim  to 
give  employment  to  Indians,  but  they  create 
power  structures  that  tear  us  i4>art.  The  al- 
ternative to  free  clinics  with  strict  account- 
ability to  patients  and  funding  organisations, 
headed  by  trained  health  administrators  In- 
stead of  laymen.  Such  an  organization  to 
able  to  channel  its  money  Into  direct  care 
and  remedies  instead  of  referrato." 


THE  OENOCaDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  some 
people  steadfastly  oppose  the  Genocide 
Convention  because  they  see  in  the  word- 
ing of  the  Convention  too  many  tnt)6  in 
which  the  United  States  can  become  en- 
tangled. One  of  the  major  traps  alleged 
by  these  people  in  article  n,  v^ch  spe- 
cifies that  there  must  be  "intent  to  de- 
stroy, in  whole  or  in  part,  a  national, 
ethnical,  racial,  or  religious  group,  as 
such."  Opponents  say  that  the  indusion 
of  "in  part"  opens  Government  oCQcials 
to  charges  of  genocide  against  various 
minorities  who  have  been  and  still  be 
discriminated  against.  Article  n.  how- 
ever, is  no  trap,  and  we  need  not  fear 
its  implications. 

The  wording  of  the  Convention  de- 
notes that  ttoete  must  be  a  conscious  in- 
tention to  destroy  individuals  q?ecifically 
because  they  are  members  of  a  certain 
group.  If  certain  groups  illegally  try  to 
take  authority  into  their  hands,  then 
the  Government  can  defend  society 
against  that  group  without  fear  of  gen- 
ocide charges.  If  government  leaders  of 
certain  nations  refuse  to  grant  the  basic 
right  of  existence  to  certain  groups,  then 
those  reg)OTisible  should  and  will  be 
properly  accused  of  genocide. 

Furthermore,  exclusion  of  the  "in 
part"  clause  frt«n  article  n  would  vir- 
tually nullify  the  effect  of  the  Genocide 
Convention.  If  Hitier  had  said  that  he 
wanted  to  exterminate  only  three-quar- 
ters of  the  Jewish  population,  then  he 
would  not  have  been  guilty  of  genocide 
imder  the  Convention.  We  certainly  could 
not  allow  this  obvious  loophole  to  remain 
open  if  we  expect  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion to  have  any  significance. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  danger  inher- 
ent in  article  n  is  the  danger  that  cer- 
tain opponents  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion will  use  it  without  justification  to 
block  the  long  overdue  ratification  of  a 
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treaty  dwdgnwl  to  preacrve  the  bade 
rights  of  aU  people. 


CDBA 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Brir.  President.  In  1973, 
both  the  United  States  and  Cuba  began 
gradually  softening  their  Intransigent 
policies  toward  each  other.  Along  with 
numerous  other  Members  of  the  Senate, 
I  approved  tills  movement  toward  more 
normal  relations.  Recent  actions  by  the 
Cuban  Oovemment,  however,  threaten 
this  embryonic  rapprochonent.  Unless 
the  Cubans  alter  their  policy  of  exporting 
revolution,  most  recently  manifest  In 
Angola,  I  see  no  alternative  but  a  return 
to  our  previous  policy  of  the  recent  past 

Before  discussing  the  effects  of  the 
Cuban  intervention  in  Angola,  let  me 
briefly  highlight  those  events  that  led 
many  of  us  to  believe  that  a  normaliza- 
tion of  relations  was  possible. 

Mr.  President,  bipartisan  efforts  have 
been  taJten  in  the  Senate  to  end  the  em- 
bargo on  Cuba.  Senators  and  staff  mem- 
bers visited  Cuba  and  returned  with 
increasingly  favorable  reactions.  In 
March  1973,  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
Kissinger  declared  that — 

We  see  no  virtue  In  perpetual  antagonism 
between  the  United  States  and  Cuba  .  .  . 
we  are  prepared  to  move  In  a  new  direction 
U  Cuba  will. 

Throughout  this  past  summer  the  De- 
partment of  State  issued  similar  con- 
ciliatory comments.  In  September.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
American  affairs,  William  D.  Rodgers, 
stated  that — 

We  are  ready.  We  are  prepared  to  Improve 
o\ir  reUtkms  with  Cuba.  HostUlty  Is  not  part 
of  our  poUcy. 

Last  July,  the  United  States  voted 
along  with  15  other  members  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  OAS,  to 
end  the  11 -year-old  diplomatic  and  eco- 
nomic sanctions  on  Cuba.  The  resolution 
which  passed  at  the  San  Jose  meeting 
gave  each  member  the  right  to  make  its 
own  decision  on  relations  with  Cuba. 

On  August  21.  1975.  the  United  States 
In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  OAS 
resolution  relaxed  certain  aspects  of  its 
embargo  on  Cuba.  The  American  Govern- 
ment agreed  to  grant  licenses  for  trade 
with  Cuba  to  foreign  subsidiaries  of 
American  firms  so  long  as  they  mare 
trading  in  foreign  made  goods.  The 
United  States  also  dropped  its  prohibition 
against  aid  to  nations  whose  ships  or 
aircraft  carry  goods  to  and  from  Cuba. 
Regulations  denying  docking  and  refuel- 
ing privileges  to  ships  engaged  in  trade 
with  Cuba  were  modified.  And.  finally, 
the  State  Department  announced  its  in- 
tention to  seek  congressional  modifica- 
tion in  existing  legislation  which  pro- 
hibits nations  trading  with  Cuba  from 
receiving  food  assistance  under  Public 
Law  480.  Premier  Pldel  Castro  publlcaly 
acicnowledged  these  American  moves.  Al- 
though he  still  referred  to  the  embargo 
as  "a  dagger  at  our  throat,"  Castro  also 
stated  that — 

We  are  wUllng  to  negotiate  with  the  United 
SUtes  wtth  absolute  aerlouaDew,  tnakatn 
and  respoiMtbUtty. 


Mr.  President,  llie  American  people 
have  also  modified  their  antl-Cidian 
feelings.  In  an  October  1974  OaOup  poll 
63  percent  of  those  sampled  favored  nor- 
malizing relations  with  Cuba.  And  this 
pon  was  completed  before  the  positive 
events  of  1975. 

Mr.  President,  the  Cuban  Government 
also  undertook  to  improve  relations.  Af- 
ter Che  Guevara's  failure  to  lead  a  revo- 
lution in  Bolivia  in  1968.  Cuba  began  to 
disengage  from  its  previously  active  ef- 
forts to  export  revolution.  In  1969,  Cuba 
supported  the  reformist  regime  in  Peru, 
even  though  Its  leaders  had  formerly  led 
counterlnsurgency  units  designed  to 
combat  the  spread  of  Cuban  Influence. 
By  1971,  rebel  leaders  like  Douglas  Bravo 
of  Venezuela  openly  criticized  Cuba  for 
failing  to  provide  effective  support  for 
the  revolutionary  movement.  In  1975. 
Cuba  even  reestablished  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Venezuela,  the  very  nation 
which  had  originally  proposed  the  OAS 
expulsion  of  Cuba  in  1964.  Cuba  also 
continued  relations  with  Argentina, 
Colombia.  Panama,  and  a  number  of 
Carlbbecm  States.  aU  of  which  felt  rea- 
sonably confident  that  Cuba  was  not  ac- 
tively encouraging  armed  subversion  In 
their  midst.  In  May  1975.  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  Carlos  Rafael  Rodriguez  indi- 
cated in  London  that  Cuba  had  stopped 
sttpporting  guerrilla  movement  in  Latin 
America. 

In  addition  to  its  apparent  reversal  of 
plans  to  export  revolution,  Cuba  also 
tmdertook  a  number  of  positive  steps  to 
reduce  tensions  with  the  United  States. 
In  February  1973.  Cuba  signed  a  "memo- 
randimi  of  understanding"  with  the 
United  States  for  the  prosecution  of 
highjackers  of  aircraft  or  ships.  Last  Au- 
gust, Cuba  returned  nearly  $2  mfninn 
taken  from  Southern  Airways  by  high- 
jackers in  1972.  Cuba  also  eased  the  re- 
strictions on  visits  by  Americans.  Con- 
gressmen, journalists,  and  scholars  were 
treated  hospitably  by  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment In  oflldal  and  unofficial  state- 
ments, Cuba  exhibited  an  increasingly 
positive  attitude  toward  the  Uhlted 
States. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  Abraham 
P.  Lowenthal  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
8cho(d  at  Princeton  University  accu- 
rately summarized  the  state  of  Cuban- 
American  relatioxis  as  of  last  fall  in  an 
article  entitled  "Cuba:  Time  for  a 
Change"  which  appeared  in  the  fall  1975 
edition  of  Foreign  Policy.  Dr.  Lowenthal 
stated  that — 

'formalization" — mutually  respectful  and 
profitable  diplomatic,  oonunerdal.  and  cul- 
tural relations — is  at  last  poaHble.  perhaps 
within  two  or  three  years.  .  .  .  Pvbaps  the 
most  Important  Impreeelon  I  obtained  on  my 
visit  was  that  Cuba  wants  and  expects  nor- 
malisation. Is  striving  to  achieve  It  and  te 
ready  to  compromise  to  gain  rapproche- 
ment with  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  this  era  of  progress 
suddenly  halted  last  fall.  Three  main 
events  have  brought  the  two  natlops 
back  Into  heated  confrontation:  Ftrst. 
Cuban  support  for  the  independence  of 
Puerto  Rico:  Second.  Cuba's  active  role 
In  the  passage  of  the  D&lted  Nations 
resohitlon  equating  Zionism  wltli  racism; 


and  Third.  Cdban  Intervention  with  arms 
and  men  in  Angtte. 

President  VOrd  clearly  stated  the  re- 
sults of  these  events  at  a  mress  confer- 
ence on  December  20, 1975: 

I  want  It  Oil  the  reoofd.  and  aa  forotful 
as  I  c«ui  say.  that  th»  effort  of  the  Cuban 
govf  -nment  to  get  Puerto  Rico  tree  and  clear 
of  the  United  States  and  to  Involv*  ttmaU  In 
Angola  ends  any  efforts  at  aU  aa  tar  as  I  am 
concerned  to  have  friendlier  lelatlooa.  .  .  . 
The  tu;tlon  of  the  Cuban  government  in  send- 
ing combat  forces  to  Angola  destroys  any 
opportunity  for  Improvement  in  relations 
with  the  United  States.  They  have  made  a 
choice  which  In  effect,  and  I  mean  it  very 
literally,  has  precluded  any  improvement  of 
relations  with  Cuba. 

Two  dasrs  later,  Castro  answered  at 
the  First  Party  Congress,  declaring  that 
Cuba  would  not  renoimce  its  policies 
In  support  of  revolutionary  movements 
in  Angola  and  Puerto  Rico  for  the  sake 
of  relations  with  the  United  States.  He 
stated  that — 

At  that  price,  there  shall  never  be  any 
relations  with  the  United  States.  .  .  .  We 
have  to  establish  our  principles,  and  our 
ideology.  With  our  own  blood  we  defend — 
we  wlU  defend  Angola  and  we  will  defend 
Africa. 

Mr.  President  there  are  now  over  12.- 
000  Cuban  troops  in  Angola.  They  have 
carried  on  a  large  proportion  of  the  fight- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  Movement  for  the 
Liberation  of  Angola — MPLA.  In  fact, 
they  are  responsible  for  most  of  the 
MPLA's  recent  victories. 

There  are  reports  of  over  2.000  Cuban 
troops  in  African  nations  other  than 
Angola.  Cubans  are  assisting  the  armed 
forces  of  President  86kou  Tourd  in 
Guinea.  There  are  contingents  from 
Cuba  in  Somalia,  Tanzania  and  in  the 
Congo — Brazzaville.  Cubans  are  also  be- 
coming increasingly  active  in  the  Arab 
world.  They  ara  training  Pollsario  guer- 
rillas from  Western  Sahara  in  Algeria.  In 
South  Yemen,  there  are  reports  of  over 
3.000  Culian  advisers  and  special  forces. 
Including  Mlg-flylng  pilots.  The  largest 
force  of  Cubans  in  the  Middle  East  ap- 
pears to  be  in  Syria,  where  nearly  4.000 
troops,  including  an  entire  armored 
brigade,  are  stationed. 

Mr.  President  while  I  continue  to  be- 
lieve that  a  rapprochement  with  Cuba 
is  desirable,  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
can  take  place  under  the  conditions  that 
exist  today.  Cuba  has  foreclosed  this  by 
its  recent  actions.  I  will  not  support  any 
further  relaxation  of  American  policies 
toward  Cuba  until  Cuba  withdraws  from 
Africa,  ceases  its  activities  in  Puerto 
Rico,  and  abandons  its  efforts  to  export 
revolution. 


DIVESTITURE 


Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Georgia  Oilmen's  Association  has  ex- 
pressed concern  about  so-called  divesti- 
ture legislation,  now  i>endlng  before  Con- 
gress, which  wotild  affect  the  major  oil 
companies. 

Two  of  the  associatian's  members, 
J.  W.  Adams  HI  of  Macon.  Oa..  and  Dick 
Sin^etaJ7  ot  niamasTUle.  Oa..  testtfled 
on  tbSB  leglslatlan  on  Janiaury  36  when 
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hearings  were  hdd  by  the  Sanate  Sub- 
committee on  Antttnist  and  MoiKHKdy. 

I  bring  their  testimony  to  ttie  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  ask  iBianlmom 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Raoots. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEicxirT  ar  J.  W.  Aoaics  XII 

Thank  you,  B£r.  Chairman.  If  y  nam*  is  Billy 
Adams,  and  I  am  a  gasoltn*  jobber  Srom 
Macon.  Oaorgla.  M  on*  oT  16,000  Jobben 
nation-wide.  I  am  grateful  for  tta*  opportu- 
nity to  express  some  of  the  feelings  my  fUlow 
Jobbers  and  I  have  about  this  proposed 
legislation. 

First,  let  me  say  something  about  the 
jobber's  function  In  the  market  place.  Many 
people  who  buy  name-brand  gasoline  at  a 
service  station  are  under  the  Impreaslom  they 
are  buying  from  the  company's  dealer  di- 
rectly. Actually,  moBt  gasoline  outlets  acroes 
the  oountiy  are  served  by  jobbers,  and  not 
by  the  major  oa  companies. 

Wtiether  we  market  under  a  brand  name 
or  as  unbraaded  gioUne.  we  ate  tiM  people 
who  most  often  supply  the  capital  and  the 
knowledge  ot  local  market  oondltlona — re- 
sponding to  customer's  needs  on  tba  lerel 
that  meets  their  demands.  When  a  new  piece 
of  property  Is  sold  or  zoned  for  residential 
development.  It  Is  not  the  large  oil  companies 
who  hear  about  it  in  their  distant  head- 
quarters. It  Is  not  the  large  oil  companies 
who  determine  the  most  promising  locatloos 
for  new  aervloe  stations.  Nor  Is  It  the  large 
oil  companies  who  put  up  the  risk  capital 
and  open  stations  before  the  first  nsMnxtM 
move  in.  llils  Is  primarily  a  funotka  of  the 
jobber,  who  ht  on  the  scene  and  who  Is  an 
Integral  part  of  the  community  In  whldi  he 
serves.  For  this  reason,  prior  to  FSA.  the 
major  oU  companies  constantly  ocmpefesd  for 
supply  relationships  with  aggressive.  Innova- 
tive jobbers. 

This  system  has  restated  In  competition 
among  jobbers  to  supply  consumen  with  the 
best  service  at  the  lowest  prloa,  and  com- 
petition among  major  oil  companies  to  supply 
the  beat  jobben  with  their  product  How- 
ever, recent  government  intervention  in  the 
oil  Industry  has  caused  an  erosion  ot  this 
competition,  and  la  my  Judgment  any  ef- 
fort now  to  break  up  the  supplying  com- 
panies wUl  result  m  even  leas  competition, 
with  the  greatest  punishment  being  Inflicted 
ultlmat^y  upon  the  American  oonsusaw. 

My  own  operation  consists  of  30  outlets. 
14  of  which  are  fuU-«cale  service  stations  and 

0  ot  which  sell  only  gasoUne.  My  tiiltory  is 
primarily  in  Macon,  a  city  ot  1B0.00Q.  with 
a  service  stations  la  Mllledgevllle.  a  dty  oC 
40.000;  one  In  Oray,  a  town  of  8.000  and  one 
in  Forsyth,  a  town  oic  13.000. 

I  am  an  Independent  jobber,  which  means 

1  may  contract  with  any  supplier  I  wish  to, 
but  I  have  chosen  to  contract  with  a  major 
oU  company  marketing  under  a  nationally 
recognized  brand  name.  This  has  enabled 
me  to  take  advantage  of  my  supplying  com- 
pany's national  advertising  and  nationally- 
honored  credit  card  service. 

On  the  other  hand,  soma  of  my  jobber  com- 
petltlors  in  the  Macon  area  have  chosen  to 
build  their  business  by  marketing  an  un- 
branded  product  for  cash  at  a  lower  price. 
Between  the  two  approaches,  consumers  in 
the  Macon  area  are  given  a  fuU  range  of 
choices. 

My  partictilar  brand  is  Amoco.  That  af- 
filiation, however,  doeont  restrain  my  free- 
dom to  deal  with  ether  cMnpanles.  In  ad- 
dition to  my  Amoco  outlets  I  own  tnteteet 
in  a  fuU-eufDlce  oarwash.  which  represents 
an  investment  of  about  9000.000.  It  so  hap^ 
pened  that  MobO  gave  us  a  better  ami  on 
gasoUne  prices  than  Amoco,  so  that  par- 
ticular operation  files  the  MobU  flag. 


Tb»  polat  I  make  is  this:  In  my  c^eratlons 
(aad  riw  got  a  pretty  tjrplcal  j(rt>ber  opera- 
tton)  I  have  the  freedom  to  aeU  unbranded 
or  branded  gasoline  and  until  FBA  came  Into 
being.  X  had  the  freedom  to  choose  my  own 
su|q>ller. 

Mow.  on  the  heels  of  the  massive  problems 
created  by  FEA.  comes  this  further  govern- 
ment proposal  to  divest  major  oU  companies 
of  oertem  of  their  functions.  Its  proponents 
dalm  this  wiU  stimulate  competition  in  the 
markeli>lace.  X  fear  it  wUl  do  just  the 
opposite. 

Under  the  present  structure,  as  a  jobber  I 
have  some  stablli^  assured  for  my  business. 
X  can  be  relatively  assured  of  my  supply  for 
periods  of  up  to  five  yean  on  renewable  con- 
tract On  the  basis  of  tliat  assurance,  the 
banks  can  risk  money  on  me.  and  In  return 
I  can  risk  money  on  service  station  locations, 
enabling  me  to  offer  reasonable  stability  In 
employment  for  those  who  work  wltli  me.  I 
know  I  can  buy  somewhere  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  15  million  gallons  of  fuel  per  year 
and  that  I  can  seU  that  much  making  a  rea- 
sonable profit  for  the  risks  taken  and  the 
money  Invested. 

If  a  divestiture  bill  passes.  I  win  no  longer 
have  the  assurance  of  any  of  these  things. 
If  marketing  is  divorced  ttom  refining,  I 
would  have  no  assurance  that  my  suppliers 
woiUd  have  adequate  product  to  supply  my 
operation.  If  refining  were  divorced  from  pro- 
duction, I  would  have  no  assurance  that  re- 
fining and  distribution  would  have  access  to 
crude  production  on  a  stable  basis.  Even  If  I 
could  get  sufllcient  gasoline  for  my  custom- 
ers, there  is  no  assurance  that  they  would  be 
able  to  pay  with  credit  cards  as  bef««.  My 
relationship  with  my  customen  would  face 
drastic  changes.  There  would  also  be  no  as- 
surance that  Bupplylxkg  companies  would 
continue  to  have  the  Incentive  to  bid  against 
each  other  for  the  privilege  of  supplying  my 
operattoa. 

At  the  present  time,  my  fellow  jobben  and 
X  repneent  part  of  the  bUBlness  community 
m  Maoon.  MlHedgevllle.  Gray  and  Forsyth. 
We  an  a  part  of  the  local  flow  of  funds.  We 
all  have  employees,  we  all  have  loans  with 
the  bank,  we  all  supply  services  that  make 
life  In  our  area  eflldent  and  comfortable  for 
the  consumer.  In  short  we  enjoy  a  stability 
and  aa  orderlineas  In  the  marketing  of  gaso- 
line In  the  Macon  area. 

Xn  the  fece  of  our  current  economic  prob- 
lems. It  seems  to  me  Ocmgress  should  be  par- 
ticularly hesitant  about  tampering  with  a 
system  that  has  served  us  so  well  for  so  long. 
The  time  Is  just  not  right  to  eq>eriment.  or 
to  even  consider  the  ii^lementatlon  of  any 
measure  that  has  the  potential  ot  breaking 
up  our  present  stability  and  orderliness,  or 
that  ml^t  prectpltata  a  major  disruption  of 
the  marke^lace.  In  my  opinion,  divestiture 
would  do  precisely  that  and,  frankly,  I  fear 
the  damaging  consequences  that  would  be 
felt  In  the  Macon  area. 

It  would  appear  the  primary  purpose  be- 
hind this  proposal  Is  to  use  the  force  of 
government  to  pimish  an  Industry — to  pim- 
lah  an  Industry  that,  imtfl  the  OJ*.E.C.  na- 
tions raised  the  price  of  oU.  was  more  dis- 
tinguished for  iU  low  prices  and  gas  wan 
than  for  anything  else.  Xf  the  conclusion  u 
that  the  major  oil  companies  are  reqwnslble 
for  the  energy  crisis,  then  the  conclusion 
logically  foUows  that  the  free  market  system 
is  reeponsible  for  the  energy  crisis.  X  simply 
do  not  believe  that  to  be  the  case,  and  I  have 
to  bdleve  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people  share  that  opinion,  prefer- 
ring Instead  to  let  competition  In  the  market 
place  solve  our  energy  dilemma.  After  aU,  this 
is  the  system  that  has  been  responsible  for 
providing  us  with  the  highest  standard  of 
living  the  world  has  ever  known.  Using  gov- 
ernment to  break  up  the  supplying  oil  com- 
panies of  this  nation  Is  not  consistent  with 
the  principles  und^iying  that  system.  For 
ttxls  reason.  In  my  Judgment,  the  passage  of 


dlvestltxure  legislation  would  only  contribute 
to  a. lowering  ot  our  standard  of  living. 

Filially,  may  X  teqwotfolly  suggest  that  If 
Congress  really  wants  to  accompUsh  some- 
thing constructive  to  help  provide  my  cus- 
tomers with  plenty  of  prodtict  good  service, 
and  low  prices,  then  return  capital  incen- 
tives to  the  market  place  by,  first  »"'w«"»«"g 
unnecessary  bureaucratic  intervention  in  the 
oil  industry,  and  second,  by  putting  the 
brakes  oo  inflation.  A  sound  dcdlar  coupled 
with  freedom  in  the  market  place  will  not 
only  BcHve  our  energy  problems  but  will  keep 
our  nation  strong  and  solvent. 

Thank  you,  Kir.  Chairman. 

TKsmCOHT  BT  l»Tf!»A»ii  I^   SmCLKTABT,  SiNO 

On.  Co..  TBO0CA8VII.LX.  Oa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  Is  Bichard  X<. 
SIngletary.  and  I  am  prestdent  of  the  Sing 
Oil  Company,  ThomaavUle.  Georgia.  Sing  OU 
Company  Is  a  family  owned  gasoline  jobber- 
ship  founded  by  my  father  in  lOSft.  We  sup- 
ply 66  company  owned  gasoline  stations, 
serve  BS  other  stations  and  43  oansumer  ac- 
counts, cofiBlstIng  of  government  agendes. 
echoola.  fanns.  and  small  industries.  X  appre- 
ciate this  opportunl^  to  share  with  the 
memben  of  this  committee  some  of  my  views 
concerning  the  divestiture  legislation  that 
has  been  Introduced  in  this  CoogreeB. 

X  am  deq;>ly  concerned  about  tbe  effect 
divorcement  of  the  major  oU  «^«t*»«— 
would  have  oa.  the  ablll^  of  small  g— ^»»^ 
marketen  such  as  our  company  to  rarvlve. 
X  know  at  no  valid  In-depth  projections  have- 
Ing  been  made  that  predict  the  effect  ttUs 
would  have  on  the  marketing  sector  of  tb» 
oU  industry. 

Marketing  of  petroleum  products  has  his- 
torically been  pwformed  primarily  by  small 
bustneesmen— as  dealen  aad  jobben,  both 
major  and  private  brand.  Because  of  large 
amounts  ot  capital  required  In  production 
and  refining,  the  major  oU  companies  have 
encouraged  and  assisted  small  businessmen 
to  enter  the  marketing  field.  Iiong  tena  rela- 
tionships have  been  eetablished  between 
these  companies  and  the  IndependMit  retafl- 
ers.  which  have  greatiy  contributed  to  the 
success  ot  the  small  bustneasman. 

Tliere  seems  to  be  a  misconception  by  some 
people  that  there  Is  a  lack  of  coo^Mtitlca 
within  this  Industry.  X  have  found  this  to  be 
a  highly  competitive  Industry  during  the 
10  yean  that  I  have  hetn  aaeodated  with 
our  family  jobbenhip.  Even  though  we  have 
chosen  to  market  primarily  as  a  private 
brander,  underaelllng  major  brand  oompeU- 
tlon.  we  have  expMlenoed  no  reltictance  from 
majw  oU  companies  to  sen  us  fHOducts.  The 
Integnted  companies  simply  do  not  control 
sufllcient  retail  outtets  to  market  Uxelr  re- 
finery output  and  have  sought  companies, 
such  as  onn,  as  custmnen.  We  an  cumntty 
purchasing  products  from  Chevron,  Cltgo, 
Ttonneco,  aad  Conoco. 

As  far  as  ntall  competition  Is  concerned. 
X  cannot  remember  experiencing  a  more  com- 
petitive period  than  we  are  now  encounter- 
ing. As  a  private  brander.  we  are  posting 
prices  5  to  7  cents  a  gallon  below  lawful  cell- 
ing prices  under  current  Federal  regulations. 
This  condition  exists  because  of  a  diminish- 
ing total  market  for  gasoline.  It  appean  that 
the  major  oil  companies  are  gradually  re- 
linquishing their  position  in  the  retail 
market  to  Independent  jobbers  such  as  our 
cmi^Mny.  Federal  law  requiring  conservation 
of  gasoline  vrlll  intensify  this  struggle  for 
survival  over  the  next  decade  requiring 
a  substantial  adjustment  by  independent 
marketen. 

X  am  concerned  that  divorcement  will  bring 
about  a  further  shock  to  the  marketing  sec- 
tor. Who  will  nplaoe  the  majon  In  the 
market?  X  do  not  beUeve  that  the  marketing 
arms  that  will  be  spun  off  ftom  the  major 
companies — should  they  be  divorced— could 
continue  to  operate  as  they  have  In  the  past. 
My  experience  as  a  jobber  would  indicate 
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that  they  would  probably  b«  forced  to  adopt 
mass  merchandising  technlqiies.  If  this  oc- 
curs, many  thousands  of  dealers  and  small 
Jobbers  will  be  eliminated.  My  best  Judge- 
ment is  that  the  resulting  marketing  struc- 
ture would  be  much  more  concentrated  and 
less  competltlre  than  the  structure  existing 
today. 

Mr.  ChaU-man,  I  am  unable  to  understand 
who  will  benefit  from  divorcement.  I  feel 
very  strongly,  however,  that  It  will  greatly 
damage  the  independent  Jobber  .such  as  our 
company. 


THE  ARIZONA  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  one 
thing  came  through  to  me  during  my  re- 
cent Lincoln  Day  visit  in  Arizona;  In 
fact,  it  came  through  loud  and  clear, 
and  that  Is  that  Uie  people  of  my  State, 
and  I  susiJect  other  States,  are  sick  and 
tired  of  expensive,  unworkable  Federal 
projects.  The  latest  is  the  proposed  Child 
and  Family  Service  Act.  and  Arlzonans 
to  a  man  and  to  a  woman  are  opposed 
to  this  approach  to  the  regulation  of  our 
family  life.  There  is  one  strength  pre- 
dominant in  any  civilizaiton;  it  is  the 
strength  that  overrides  all  adversities 
and  it  overrides  a!l  attempts  to  throttle 
democratic  government,  and  that 
strength  is  the  family.  In  my  humble 
opinion,  this  act  would  take  a  step  to- 
ward the  destruction  of  the  American 
family,  and  I  will  oppose  it  as  my  con- 
stituents oppose  it.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  on  the  subject 
from  the  Arizona  Republic  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

"niere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

{From  the  Arizona  Republic,  F»b.  11,  1976) 
EorroRiAL:    Congress  and  "Cbiu>  Cark" 

The  proposed  Child  and  Family  Service 
Act  of  1975,  which  Is  HB  2966  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  S  626  in  the  Senate,  Is 
the  sort  of  legislation  that  would  expand 
the  bureaucracy,  increase  the  power  of  cen- 
tralized government  and  weaken  family  ties 
In  this  country. 

But  it  Isn't  the  monstrosity  described  in 
flyers  which  have  recently  been  appearing  on 
bulletin  boards  in  some  Phoenix  factories 
and  business  offices. 

One  such  flyer  which  has  reached  The 
Arizona  Republic  says.  "The  Charter  of  Chil- 
dren's Rights  of  the  National  Council  of  Civil 
Liberties  Is  becoming  part  of  the  Child  De- 
velopment Act." 

The  flyer  then  lists,  as  part  of  the  charter, 
the  provision  that  "All  children  have  the 
right  of  protection  from  and  compensation 
for  the  consequences  of  any  inadequacies  in 
their  home  and  background." 

/Children  also  "have  the  right  to  protec- 
tion from  any  excessive  claims  made  on  them 
by  their  parents,"  according  to  the  flyer.  An 
example  of  this  right,  says  the  flyer.  Is  that 
a  child  doesn't  have  to  carry  out  the  gar- 
bage if  he  doesn't  want  to,  even  If  his  parents 
tell  him  to. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
so-called  Charter  of  Children's  Rights  was 
developed  by  a  British  group.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Child  and  Family  Service  bills 
now  before  Congress. 

The  Congressional  Quarterly  for  Dec.  6. 
1975,  says  this  particular  flyer,  headed  "Rear- 
ing Children  by  the  Oovernment  or  by  Par- 
ents," has  been  widely  circulated  In  the  Mid- 
west, and  has  resulted  In  a  massive  campaign 
to  flood  members  of  Congress  with  letters 
opposed  to  HB  2966  and  S  626. 


The  flyer  quotes  from  The  Congressional 
Record,  citing  pft-e  numbers,  but  the  page 
numbers  corresponded  to  the  1971  volumes 
of  the  report.  That's  the  year  Congress  passed 
and  President  Richard  Nixon  vetoed  a  bill 
similar  to  the  one  now  before  both  houses. 
Nixon  called  it  "the  most  radical  piece  of 
legislation  to  emerge  from  the  92nd  Con- 
gress." 

The  current  bills  were  Introduced  in  1975 
by  Sen.  William  F.  Mondale,  D-Mlnn.,  and 
Rep.  John  Brademas,  D-Ind.  Congressional 
Quarterly  says  the  legislation  "would  au- 
thorize the  federal  government  to  designate 
state  or  local  prime  sponsors'  that  could 
provide  federal  grants  for  support  of  a  broad 
range  of  child  care  programs." 

Starting  at  $150  mlUlon  the  flrbt  year,  the 
legislation  would  authorize  the  spending  of 
$1  billion  In  the  third  year.  Supervising  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  "prime  sponsors" 
would  be  an  admluLstrative  nightmare. 

Th«  Mondale -Brademas  bill  provides  for 
voluntary  participation,  and  stipulates  that 
policies  would  be  set  by  counciU  on  which 
parents  would  make  up  at  least  half  of  the 
Diember.shlp. 

That's  the  way  most  of  the  huge  federal 
projects  got  their  foot  in  the  door.  Today 
this  sort  of  federal  Interference  threatens  to 
batter  down  the  door  and  perhaps  the  house 
its  weU. 

The  Mondale-Brademas  bill  should  not  be 
passed,  and  the  public  is  well  advised  to  ob- 
ject to  it.  Congress  should  leave  "child  care" 
to  parents  and  local  authorities,  but  opposi- 
tion to  the  mea.tiire  is  only  discredited  by 
propaganda  of  the  type  now  being  circu- 
lated through  Arizona. 


DETROIT  RIVER  SUCCESS  STORY 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  safe 
to  say,  I  think,  that  no  city  in  our  Na- 
tion has  been  more  concerned  about  the 
problems  of  environmental  pollution 
than  has  Detroit — and  few  have  equaled 
the  success  of  the  Motor  City  in  tackling 
and  solving  them. 

Last  fall.  Mayor  Coleman  Young  in- 
vited outdoor  writers  and  editors  from 
across  the  country  to  come  and  see  for 
themselves  the  rebirth  of  the  Detroit 
River,  which  in  a  few  short  years  has 
been  so  cleansed  of  pollutants  that  It 
once  again  is  thriving  with  trout,  sal- 
mon, and  other  sport  fish. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  Detroit  News  on 
January  23.  1976.  entlUed  "Detroit  River 
Success  Story,"  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

DETKOn  RivEH  Success  Stort 

A  scant  dozen  years  ago,  anyone  who 
suggested  that  conser.-ationlsts  someday 
would  be  pointing  to  the  Detroit  River  as  a 
model  would  have  been  dismissed  as  either 
a  dreamer  or  a  heavy-handed  Joker. 

At  that  time,  a  good  part  of  the  river 
was  little  more  than  an  open  sewer  f<^  in- 
dustrial waste.  Thousands  of  gallons  of 
waste,  oil  and  grease  were  being  poured  Into 
the  river  dally.  Ducks  that  landed  in  Its 
waters  became  coated  with  oil  and  died.  Only 
trash  fish  were  surviving. 

Today  the  Detroit  River  is  being  hailed 
nationally  by  ecologists  and  conservatlonlste 
and  described  by  some  as  "the  world's  big- 
gest trout  and  salmon  stream." 

The  rebirth  of  the  Detroit  River  did  not 
happen  overnight.  But  It  came  to  naticmal 
attention  last  fall  when,  proud  of  the  city's 
achievement,  the  Greater  Detroit  Chamber 


of  Commerce  and  Detroit  Renaissance,  Inc.. 
brought  outdoors  writers  ftora  around  the 
nation  here  to  fish  for  the  salmon,  steelbead 
trout  and  muskellunge  which  are  flourishing 
In  the  river. 

Since  tlien,  these  visitors  have  been  writ- 
ing incredulously  of  the  Detroit  River's  turn- 
around and  challenging  their  own  cities 
to  undertake  similar  cleanup  projects. 

Some  of  the  data  is  worth  repeating.  In 
1963,  a  daUy  average  of  3,676  gallons  of 
waste  was  being  poured  into  the  river.  By 
last  year,  it  was  estimated  that  this  flow 
was  down  to  651  gallons,  a  cut  of  82  percent. 

The  60  Detroit  industries  located  on  the 
waterfront  have  spent  between  $3^K)  million 
and  HOO  mUllou  on  new  reoycling  and 
waste  treatment  equpiment.  The  city  of  De- 
troit has  spent  another  $345  million  to  re- 
move 90  percent  of  the  organic  waste  from 
its  sewage. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  Detroit  achievement 
In  the  last  half-century  has  received  such  a 
universaUy  favorable  national  reaction  as 
its  cleanup  of  the  river. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  other  matters  In 
the  nation,  and  even  in  Detroit,  that  are 
more  Important  than  good  fishing  in  the 
shadows  of  the  city's  skyscrapers. 

But  few  things  are  more  important  than 
the  rebirth  of  a  city's  pride,  as  evidenced 
by  the  river's  cleanup  and  the  benefits  that 
can  result  when  government  and  Industry 
work  hand  in  hand  for  the  public  good. 
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COMMENDATION  OF  MATTHEW  J. 
PERRY  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Januai-y  28,  1976.  the  General  Assembly 
of  South  Carolina  adopted  a  concui'rent 
resolution  which  commends  Columbia 
attorney  Matthew  J.  Perry  for  his  dis- 
tinguished contributions  to  the  State  of 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Perry  has  recently  been  appointed 
to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals 
and  it  is  a  fitting  honor  for  one  who  has 
done  so  much  for  the  progress  of  our 
State.  As  a  civil  rights  leader,  an  at- 
torney, and  as  a  contributor  of  time  and 
talent  to  many  worthy  efforts  in  South 
Carolina,  Mr.  Perry  has  earned  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  pride  that  I  sub- 
mit for  the  Record  this  concurrent  reso- 
lution, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Concurrent  BEsoLirnoN 
To  congrattilate  Matthew  J.  Perry  upon  bis 
appointment  to  the  United  States  Court 
of  Military  Appeals  and  to  commend  the 
Honorable  J.  Strom  Thurmond,  United 
States  Senator,  for  submitting  Mr.  Perry's 
name  for  consideration. 

Whereas,  Matthew  J.  Perry  was  recently  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  serve  on  the  United  States  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals;  and 

Whereas,  SAitthew  J.  Perry  has  distin- 
guished himself  throughout  his  lllustrtous 
career  as  an  attorney,  civil  rights  leader  and 
by  his  numeroiLs  contributions  to  his  state 
and  country:  and 

Whereas,  Matthew  J.  Perry  Is  a  most  de- 
serving and  well  qualified  person  for  this 
high  honor;  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  South  Carolina  are 
proud  of  Mr.  Perry,  and  the  Oeneral  Assem- 
bly would  like  to  congratulate  him  fcv  his 
appointment  to  the  Court  and  conunend  the 
Honorable  Strom  Thurmond  for  submitting 


lilr.  Perry's  name  for  consideration.  Now. 
therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  tlie  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Senate  concurring: 

That  the  South  Candlna  Oeneral  As- 
sembly hereby  expresses  Its  hearty  congratu- 
lations to  Matthew  J.  Perry  upon  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  United  States  Court  of 
MUltary  Appeals  and  c<»nnieiuls  thit  Honor- 
able Strom  Thurraood,  United  States  Sen- 
ator, for  submitting  Mr.  Perry's  name  for 
consideration  for  this  high  honor. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Perry  and 
Senator  ThurmcMid. 


FEDERAL   CAMPAIGN  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1976— S.  2980 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
day  that  the  Supreme  Court  handed 
down  its  decision  in  the  case  of  Buckley 
against  Valeo.  I  stated  my  hope  that  the 
decision  would  focus  public  and  congres- 
sional attention  on  the  need  to  develop 
an  approach  to  campaign  oversight 
which  would  guarantee  free,  clean  elec- 
tions, while  guarding  the  rights  of  free 
speech  and  political  association. 

In  the  2^  weeks  that  have  since 
elapsed,  a  number  of  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced more  or  less  as  emergency 
measures  that  are  intended  to  deal  with 
only  the  most  obvious  gaps  left  by  the 
decision.  N(»ie  of  them  addresses  the  full 
range  of  problems  created  l^  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision — especially  in  con- 
gressional races. 

We  need  to  do  substantially  more  than 
simply  reconstitute  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  so  that  public  subsidies  may 
continue  to  flow  to  Presidential  candi- 
dates. The  Supreme  Court's  elimination 
of  limits  on  individuid  spending  has  ac- 
centuated the  inequities  already  in- 
grained in  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign A.ct  They,  too,  must  be  addressed 
on  an  urgent  basis.  Finally,  there  is 
broad  agreement,  based  on  actual  expe- 
rience with  the  act.  that  a  number  of  its 
provisions  are  unwieldy  or  unduly  bur- 
densome. These  can  easily  be  corrected 
at  this  time  if  on^  we  will  take  the  trou- 
ble to  do  so. 

Yestwday,  Congressman  Wnxuic 
Steiges  of  Wisconsin  and  I  introduced 
in  our  respective  Houses  a  bill  that  will 
restructure  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission along  constitutional  lines,  re- 
allocate its  responsibilities  in  a  more 
efficient  manner,  adjust  some  of  the  ma- 
jor Inequities  in  the  law  as  it  has  sur- 
vived the  Court's  decision,  and  make 
certain  modifications  that  we  bdieve  will 
simplify  the  administration  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  as  amended. 

In  preparing  our  bill,  we  have  con- 
sulted with  our  coplaintiffs  In  Buckley 
against  Valeo.  Our  bill  represents  a  con- 
sensus that  cuts  across  partisan  and 
ideological  lines.  It  Is  the  only  bill  before 
this  committee  that  attempts  to  address 
all  the  major  problems  that  have  been 
precipitated  by  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision. 

Our  bill  does  not  seek  to  change  fea- 
tures of  the  act,  such  as  the  public  fi- 
nancing of  Presidential  campaigns, 
which  the  plaintiffs  in  Buckley  against 
Valeo  found  objectionable,  but  which  the 
Suprone  Court  left  standing.  Rather,  we 
seek  only  to  make  those  corrections  in 


the  law  that  are  urg^itly  required  as  a 
result  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decisicMi, 
while  correcting  some  of  the  widely  noted 
d^ects  in  the  law  that  have  become 
apparant  since  its  enactment. 

Specifically,  our  bill  Is  addressed  to 
the  following  deficiencies: 

First.  Inequities  among  candidates : 

The  Supreme  Court's  rejection  of 
limitations  on  expenditures  by  candi- 
dates and  independent  individuals  and 
groups,  has  dramatically  magnified  the 
inequities  that  exist  under  the  law  be- 
tween different  classes  of  candidates.  On 
the  one  hand,  wealthy  candidates  or 
candidates  having  the  support  of  well- 
organized,  well-financed  political  action 
groups,  such  as  the  AFL-CIO's  Commit- 
tee on  Political  Education,  can  now  spend 
unlimited  sums  In  the  promotion  of  their 
candidacies.  On  the  ottier  liand,  candi- 
dates without  private  means  or  without 
the  support  of  such  groups  are  limited 
to  contributions  that  may  not  exceed 
$1,000  from  individuals  or  $5,000  from 
political  action  committees.  In  practice, 
this  has  provided  enormous  handics^^s 
in  raising  the  kind  of  seed  money  that 
Is  especially  Important  In  launching  the 
campaign  of  a  candidate  who  is  relatively 
unknown. 

Our  bill  will  help  redress  tliis  im- 
balance by  raising  the  limitations  on 
individual  and  committee  contributions 
to  the  following  levels :  $50,000  in  the  case 
of  a  Presidential  candidate.  $25,000  in 
the  case  of  senatorial  candidates,  and 
$10,000  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  the 
House  of  Representatives.  These  limita- 
tions are  high  enough  to  enable  middle 
and  lower  income  carulidates  to  raise  the 
money  necessary  to  launch  successful 
campaigns.  Any  possibility  of  abuse  will. 
In  our  opinion,  be  checked  by  the  effec- 
tive enforcement  of  the  disclosure  pro- 
visions. 

I  would  at  this  time  point  out  that 
unless  we  substantially  raise  the  limits 
<m  individual  contributions,  candidates 
for  the  Congress  run  the  danger  of 
losing  substantial  control  over  their  own 
campaigns.  The  $1,000  and  $5,000  contri- 
bution limitations  will  no  longer  keep 
indlvidusds  or  political  committees  from 
spending  as  much  as  they  want  on  b^ialf 
of  candidates  they  want  to  support.  It 
will  merely  prevent  them  from  coordi- 
nating those  expenditures  with  the 
candidate's  campaign. 

Second.  Tlie  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion: 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  found  the  method  of  appoint- 
ing the  Federal  Election  Commission  to 
be  unconstitutional,  the  Commission  in 
practice  has  been  foimd  to  reflect  all  the 
deficiencies  that  are  to  be  found  In  too 
many  other  agencies  that  are  clothed 
with  very  broad  rulemaking  and  en- 
forcement responsibilities.  Arbitrary  and 
at  times  capricious  requirements  Impose 
excessive  legal  and  boc^keeplng  costs  on 
candidates  without  serving  any  appar- 
rent  public  service.  We  have  vested  in 
the  Commission  extraordinarily  broad 
powers  over  a  most  sensitive  area  of 
national  life. 

I  suppose  there  is  some  sort  of  poetic 
Justice  in  having  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress finally  made  subject  to  the  kind  of 


bureaucratic  harassment  and  regulatory 
uncertainties  and  costs  to  which  the 
OoDgress  routinely  subjects  so  many 
others  in  American  society.  Our  blU 
nevertheless  seeks  to  reme(!br  this  situa- 
tion by  allowing  the  funcUoas  currortly 
delegated  to  the  FEC  between  a  rec<m- 
sUtuted  Commission  and  a  new  Election 
Law  Section  to  be  established  In  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  Our  bill  wo^  vest 
the  enforcement  powers  for  the  I^ederal 
election  laws  not  with  an  Indepoident 
"election  czar."  but  with  appointive  offi- 
cials within  the  traditional  enforcement 
arm  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Election  Law  Section  would  be  headed  by 
a  Director  and  Deputy  Director  of  differ- 
ent poUtical  parties  who  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  They  would 
serve  for  4-year  terms  and  could  be  re- 
moved only  for  cause. 

This  arrangement  would  leave  audit, 
review,  and  certification  responsibilities 
with  the  new  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion while  assigning  the  functions  of  en- 
forcement, the  Issuance  of  advisory  opin- 
ions, and  the  conduct  of  clvH  and  crimi- 
nal litigation  to  the  new  Election  Iaw 
Section  of  the  Justice  Department.  This 
is  the  more  normal  arrangement,  and  we 
believe  it  represents  better  policy. 

Third.  Recordkeeping  and  disclosure: 

T^e  currmt  disclosure  and  bookkeep- 
ing provisions  of  the  Federal  Eaection 
Campaign  Act  impose  costs  that  cannot 
be  Justified  by  any  consideration  of  pub- 
lic policy.  I  speak  of  the  current  require- 
ments that  a  record  be  kept  of  each  con- 
tributor giving  over  $10  and  that  dis- 
closure be  made  of  each  contribution  In 
excess  of  $100. 

With  respect  to  the  recordkeeping 
provisions,  it  Is  simply  irrational  to  sup- 
pose that  any  candidate  for  national  of- 
fice will  be  Influenced  by  a  $100  contribu- 
tion, let  alone  an  $11  contribution.  The 
only  possible  effect  of  the  current  provi- 
sion Is  to  discourage  contributions  by  in- 
dividuals reluctant  to  be  identified  with 
minor  parties  or  unpopular  causes.  It 
does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  problem  of 
corruption  In  public  office.  Our  bill  would 
substantlaJly  lighten  the  current  record- 
keeping burden  by  limiting  such  records 
to  contributions  in  excess  of  $100. 

It  Is  Just  as  Irrational  to  assume  that 
candidates  for  national  office  could  be 
bribed  by  the  $101  contributions  that 
must  now  be  reported.  The  amount  of 
money  required  to  have  a  possible  cor- 
ruptive infiuence  cm  a  candidate  for  po- 
litical office  depends  on  the  relative  size 
of  the  contribution  to  the  overall  finan- 
cial requirements  of  the  campaign.  In 
order  to  ameliorate  the  effect  of  disclo- 
sure provisions  on  public  participation 
in  a  campaign,  our  bill  would  adopt  var- 
ious disclosure  thresholds  which  would 
be  calibrated  to  the  office  sought.  Spe- 
cifically, we  would  establish  those  thresh- 
olds at  $1,000  in  the  case  of  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  $500  in  the  case  of  a 
candidate  for  the  Senate,  and  $250  in  the 
case  of  a  candidate  for  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Fourth.  Miscellaneous  provisions: 

The  present  rules  appear  unduly  re- 
strictive with  respect  to  contributions  to 
and  from  political  parties  and  commit- 
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tees.  There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  luicer- 
tainty  as  to  what  constitutes  a  contribu- 
tion to  a  particular  candidate.  Our  bill 
incorporates  language  which  will,  first, 
remove  some  of  the  arbitrary  restrictions 
that  have  been  placed  on  the  traditional 
role  of  parties  and  committees  thereby 
broadening  the  diversity  of  groups  that 
can  have  an  input  on  the  electoral  proc- 
ess, and  second,  needed  statutory  guide- 
lines for  determining  what  constitutes  a 
contribution.  This  will  serve  to  remove 
many  of  the  uncertainties  that  now  exist 
in  the  law.  and  will  facilitate  the  conduct 
of  campaigns  as  well  as  the  work  of  the 
Election  Law  Section  that  would  be 
charged  under  our  bill  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  Federal  election  laws. 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset,  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  Buckley  against  Valeo 
requires  corrective  action  that  is  signifi- 
cantly broader  In  scope  than  the  recon- 
stltution  of  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission. Inequities  have  been  magnified 
which  the  Congress  must  address  if  we 
are  not  to  establish  two  classes  of  candi- 
dates facing  vastly  different  problems  in 
financing  and  launching  their  political 
campaigns.  Furthermore,  the  fact  that 
some  legislative  action  is  necessary  at 
this  time  provides  us  with  a  unique  op- 
portunity   to    correct    the    deficiencies 
that  have  been  widely  noted,  deficiencies 
which  add  materally  to  the  cost  and 
complexity  of  political  campaigns  with- 
out    serving     any     identifiable     public 
purpose. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  we  will  utilize  this  opportu- 
nity to  effect  something  more  than  In- 
cremental changes  intended  to  preserve 
the  status  quo.  They  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect their  representatives  in  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  real  election  reform  that 
will  remove  provisions  whose  net  effect  Is 
to  protect  the  wealthy  or  special  interest 
candidate  from  successful  challenge. 

Mr.  President,  only  the  Buckley-Stel- 
ger  bill  attempts  to  meet  these  objectives. 
So  that  its  provisions  may  be  better  un- 
derstood, to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  In  the  Record  a  synopsis 
of  the  bill  as  well  as  the  full  text  of  the 
biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
synopsis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Recorj),  as  follows: 


which  m»y  be  made  by  a  person  on  behall 
of  his  own  candidacy. 

Section  2 


Thk  Bucklxt-Stxigek  Biu. 

synopsis   of  campaign   financing   pboposal 

Section  1 

Subsection  (a)  woiild  raise  the  contribu- 
tion limitations  from  the  $1,000  figure  cur- 
rently In  force  to  escooo  for  a  presidential 
candidate,  t25,000  for  a  Senatorial  candidate. 
$10,000  for  a  candidate  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
reSfenUtlves.  and  $100,000  for  a  party  or  po- 
litical committee.  These  figures  would  be 
Indexed. 

Subsection  (b)  would  remove  the  .special 
contribution  rules  for  political  committees, 
thereby  subjecting  them  to  the  standard  con- 
tribution limitations,  both  with  respect  to 
what  they  can  receive  and  what  they  can 
contribute. 

Subsection  (c)  would  raise  the  limitation 
on  total  contributions  which  an  individual 
may  make  to  all  candidates  from  $25  000  to 
$100,000.  This  figure  would  be  indexed. 

Subsection  (e)  would  repeal  the  expendi- 
ture limitations. 

Suljsectlon  (f)  would  repeal  the  limita- 
tion on  expenditures  from  personal  wealth 


Subsections  (a),  (b).  (d),  and  (e)  would 
raise  the  disclosure  thresholds  from  a  $100 
figure  currently  in  force.  Under  this  amend- 
ment, a  contribution  would  not  need  to  be 
disclosed  unless  it  exceeded  $1,000  if  made 
to  a  Presidentail  candidate,  $500  if  made  to  a 
Senatorial  candidate,  or  $250  if  made  to  a 
candidate  for  the  House  of  Representatives. 
In  addition,  independent  expenditures  in  ex- 
cens  of  $2,600  which  "expressly  advocate  the 
election  or  defeat  of  a  clearly  Identified  can- 
didate, other  than  by  contribution"  will,  In 
accordance  with  the  court's  decUion.  be 
required  to  be  disclosed.  The.se  figures  woiUd 
be  Indexed  quadrennially. 

Subsection  (c)  would  allow  a  candidate 
to  accept  contributions  up  to  $100  from 
a  given  Individual  without  being  required  to 
keep  records  of  the  contribution.  Currently 
the  figure  Is  $100. 

Subsections  (f)  and  (g)  would  repeal  the 
reporting  requirements  for  persons  making 
Independent    expenditures,    subject    to    the 
limited  reinstatement  mentioned  above. 
Section  3 
Subsection    (a)    redefines    "contribution" 
to  require  that  a  transfer  be  made  know- 
ingly In  order  to  come  within  the  ambit  of 
that  term.  It  would  also  Impose  reporting 
requirements  on  any  person  who  Is  the  agent 
of  a  candidate  through  his  WTitten  or  oral 
consent.  The  2<  per  voter  contribution  limi- 
tation from  a  party  to  a  candidate  In  a  Pres- 
idential or  Senatorial  race    ($10,000  In  the 
case  of  a  candidate  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives) would  be  retained. 
Section  4 
Subsection    (a)    would    reconsUtute    the 
PEC.  and  provide  that  It  be  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

Subsection  (b)  would  create  an  Election 
Law  Section  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  assume  the  Commission's  ftmctions  of 
enforcement,  rulemaking  (which  would  be 
limited  to  promulgation  of  guidelines  and 
advisory  opinions).  Investigation,  and  clvU 
and  crhninal  litigation  in  the  federal  courts. 
The  Section  would  be  headed  by  a  Director 
and  a  Deputy  Director  (of  a  party  other  than 
that  of  the  EMrector) ,  both  of  whom  would 
be  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  ml- 
vice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  for  a  term  of 
four  years.  Neither  could  be  removed  with- 
out cause.  The  PEO  would  reUin  Its  powers 
of  review,  certification,  and  audit. 

Subsection  (h)  would  remove  the  bar  to 
candidacy  as  one  of  the  permissible  sanc- 
tions under  the  act. 

Section  5 

Subsection  (b)  would  eliminate  the  Con- 
gressional veto  power  over  rulemaking  with 
respect  to  the  election  laws. 

Subsection  (f)  would  reinstate  the  ex- 
penditure llmiUtlone  in  the  limited  Instance 
of  a  candidate  accepting  subsidies. 

S.  2980 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Ejection  Cam- 
paign Act  to  provide  for  the  constitutional 
relnstltutlon  of  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission, to  establish  the  Election  Law  Sec- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Campaign  Act 
Amendments  of  1976. " 

«,J*^;3;/*^  Paragraph  (b)(1)  of  section 
608  of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  relating 
to  limitations  on  contrlbutloas,  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows  : 

"(b)(1)  No  person  or  organization  ahaU 
make  contributions  to  any  candidate,  party. 
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or  political  committee  which.  In  the  aggre- 
gate, exceed — 

"(A)  $60,000,  In  the  case  of  a  candidate  for 
election  to  the  oflice  of  President  of  the 
United  SUtes: 

'•(B)  $25,000,  in  the  ca^e  of  a  candidate 
for  election  to  the  office  of  United  States 
Senator: 

"(C)  $10,000,  m  the  case  of  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  Representative;   or 

"(D)  $100,000.  In  the  case  of  a  party  or 
political  committee. 

"NotwlthsUndlng  anything  in  this  sec- 
tion to  the  contrary,  the  limitation  of  contri- 
butions for  any  year  after  1976  shaU  be 
equal  to  the  amount  enumerated  for  each 
of  the  respective  recipients  In  paragraphs  (b) 
(1)(A),  (b)(1)(B),  (b)(1)(C).  and  (b)(1) 
(D).  multiplied  by  the  ratio  which  the  Con- 
sume.- Price  Index  for  the  year  In  which  the 
contribution  is  made  bears  to  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  for  1976." 

(b)  Paragraphs  (b)(2)  and  (b)(4)  of 
section  608  of  tlUe  18,  United  States  Code 
are  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  P.iragraph  (b)  (3)  of  section  608  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is  redesignated 
a-s  paragraph  (b)(2).  and  la  amended  by 
deleting  "$25,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$100,000,  multiplied  by  the  ratio 
which  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  the  year 
In  which  the  contributions  are  made  bears 
to  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  1976." 

(d)  Paragraphs  (b)(6)  and  (b)(6)  of 
section  608  of  title  18.  United  States  Code 
are  redesignated  as  paragraphs  (b)(3)  and 
(b)(4).  respectively. 

(e)  Section  606  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  limitations  on  expenditures 
and  contributions,  is  amended  by  deleUng 
paragraphs  (c).  (d).  (e),  (g).  (h).  and  (I), 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  No  candidate  or  poUtlcal  committee, 
or  officer,  agent,  or  employee  thereof,  shall 
knowingly  accept  any  contribution  made  in 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(d)  Any  person  who  violates  any  provl- 
."ilon  of  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $26,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both." 

(f)  Paragraph  (a)  of  section  608  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  Is  repealed.  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following  Is  Inserted: 

"(a)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  con- 
tributions made  for  any  candidate  nomi- 
nated by  a  political  party  for  election  to  the 
office  of  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  considered  to  be  contributions  made 
for  the  candidate  of  such  party  for  election 
to  the  office  of  President  of  the  united 
States. ' 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  434  of  title  2,  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by  deleting  "$100" 
wherever  It  shaU  appear,  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "the  threshold  amount  (as  de- 
fined In  section  436) ." 

(b)  Section  436  of  title  2,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
■Section  435.  Disclosure  thresholds 

"(a)  NotwlthsUndlng  any  other  provisions 
in  this  title  to  the  contrary,  a  political  com- 
mittee or  candidate  shall  not  be  required  to 
disclose  the  source  of  any  contribution  not 
exceeding  the  following  threshold  amounts: 
"(1)  $1,000,  In  the  case  of  a  candidate  for 
election  to  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  a  political  committee  mak- 
ing contributions  to  a  candidate  for  elec- 
tion to  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
SUtes; 

"(2)  $500.  In  the  case  of  a  candidate  for 
election  to  the  office  of  United  SUtes  Sen- 
ator, or  a  political  committee  nuiklng  con- 
tributions to  a  candidate  for  election  to  the 
office  of  United  States  Senator;  or 

"(3)  $260.  m  the  case  of  a  candidate  for 
election  to  the  office  of  RepresenUtlve,  or  a 
political  committee  making  contributions  to 
a  candidate  for  election  to  the  office  of  Rep- 
resentative. 
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In  the  case  of  a  poUtlcal  committee  making 
contrtbutloos  to  candidates  for  more  than 
one  of  the  offices  enumerated  above,  then 
the  lowest  applicable  amount  shall  apply. 

"(b)  Every  person  who  makes  expenditures 
for  communication  that  expressly  advocates 
the  election  or  defeat  of  a  clearly  identified 
candidate,  other  than  by  contribution  to  a 
political  committee,  party,  or  candidate  (as 
defined  In  section  431  of  this  title)  In  an 
aggregate  amount  in  excess  of  $2,500  within 
a  calendar  year  shall  file  with  the  Conunis- 
slon  a  sUtement  containing  the  Information 
required  by  this  section.  Statements  required 
by  this  subsection  shall  be  filed  on  the  date 
on  which  reports  by  political  committees  are 
filed,  but  need  not  be  cumulative. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  anything  contained 
in  this  section  to  the  contrary,  the  President 
shall,  every  four  years  commencing  fo\u* 
years  from  the  effective  date  of  this  section, 
review  the  amounte  contained  In  this  section, 
and  shall  adjust  each  amount  by  multiplying 
It  by  the  ratio  which  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  for  that  year  bears  to  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  for  1976." 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  432  of  title 
3,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  de- 
leting "$10"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$100." 

(d)  Paragraph  (a)  (7)  of  section  438  of 
title  2,  United  SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by 
deleting  "$100"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"the  threshold  amoimt  (as  defined  in  section 
436)." 

(e)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  302(c)  of 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971 
Is  amended  by  deleting  "and.  If  a  person's 
contributions  aggregate  more  than  $100,  the 
account  shall  Include  occupation,  and  the 
principal  place  of  business  (if  any);"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  senUcolon. 

(f)  Section  308  of  the  Federal  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  Is  repealed. 

(g)  Paragraph  304(e)  of  the  Federal  Cam- 
paign Act  <^  1971  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Paragraph  (e)  of  section  301 
of  the  Fedaral  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971, 
relating  to  deflnltlona.  and  paragraph  (e)  of 
section  691  of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code, 
relating  to  definitions,  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

-'(e)  (1)  The  term  'contribution'  means: 

"(A)  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or 
deposit  of  money  or  anything  of  value  for 
the  piupoee  of — 

"(I)  Influencing  the  n<Hnlnation  for  elec- 
tion, or  election,  of  any  person  to  Federal 
office  <x  for  the  purpose  of  Influencing  tbe 
resulto  of  a  primary  held  for  the  selection 
of  delegates  to  a  national  nominating  con- 
vention of  a  political  party,  gc 

"(11)  Influencing  the  result  of  an  election 
held  for  the  expresston  of  a  preference  for 
the  nomination  of  persons  for  election  to  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States 
made  knowingly  by  a  person  or  oiganlzatlon 
or  the  agent  thereof  to  a  recipient  who  Is  a 
candidate,  party,  or  political  committee,  or 
the  agent  thereof. 

"(B)  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement, 
whether  express  or  Ux^Iled,  enforceable  or 
tmenforceable.  which  Is  entered  Into  by  a 
person  or  organization,  and  by  which  such 
person  or  organization  knowingly  contracts 
to  make  a  contribution  to  a  recipient  who  Is 
a  candidate,  party,  or  poUtlcal  committee, 
for  the  purpose  of — 

"(I)  Influencing  the  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, or  election,  of  any  person  to  Federal 
office  or  tor  the  purpose  of  Influencing  the 
resulte  of  a  primary  held  for  the  selection  of 
delegates  to  a  national  nominating  conven- 
tion of  a  political  party,  or 

"(11)  influencing  the  result  of  an  election 
held  for  the  expression  <rf  a  preference  for 
the  nomination  of  persons  for  election  to  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States; 

"(C)  funds  received  by  a  party  or  political 
committee  which   an   transferred   to  such 


committee  or  party  from  another  political 
committee  or  party; 

"(D)  the  employment  of  money  or  any- 
thing else  of  value,  and  any  agreement  to  bo 
employ,  made  knowingly  by  any  person  at 
the  express  direction  and  with  the  consent 
and  prior  knowledge  of  a  candidate,  party, 
or  poUtlcal  committee,  for  the  purpose  of — 

"(I)  Influencing  the  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, or  election,  of  any  person  to  Federal 
office  or  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the 
results  of  a  primary  held  for  the  selection  of 
delegates  to  a  national  nominating  conven- 
tion of  a  political  party,  or 

"(11)  Influencing  the  result  of  an  election 
held  for  the  expression  of  a  preference  for  the 
nomination  of  persons  for  election  to  the 
oflice  of  President  of  the  United  States;  and 

"(E)  payment,  by  any  person  other  than  a 
candidate,  party,  or  poUtlcal  committee,  of 
compensation  for  the  personal  services  of 
another  person  which  are  rendered  to  such 
candidate,  party,  or  poUtlcal  committee  with- 
out charge  for  any  such  purpose. 

"(2)  The  term  'contribution'  does  not 
Include — 

"(A)  the  value  of  services  provided  without 
compensation  by  Individuals  who  volunteer  a 
portion  or  all  of  their  time  on  behalf  oi  a 
candidate  or  political  committee; 

"(B)  the  use  of  real  or  personal  property 
and  the  cost  of  Invitations,  food,  and  bever- 
ages. volunUrlly  provided  by  an  individual  to 
a  candidate  In  rendering  voluntary  personal 
services  on  the  Individual's  residential  prem- 
ises for  candidate-related  activities; 

"(C)  the  sale  of  any  food  or  beverage  by 
a  vendor  for  use  In  a  candidate's  campaign 
at  a  charge  less  than  the  normal  comparable 
charge,  if  such  charge  for  use  In  a  candidate's 
campaign  is  at  least  equal  to  the  coBt  of  such 
food  or  beverage  to  the  vendor; 

"(D)  any  unreimbursed  payment  for  travel 
expenses  made  by  an  Individual  who  on  his 
own  behalf  volunteers  his  personal  services 
to  a  candidate; 

**(E)  the  payment  by  a  State  or  local  com- 
mittee of  a  political  party  of  the  coeta  of 
preparation,  display,  or  mailing  or  other  dis- 
tribution incurred  by  such  committee  with 
respect  to  a  printed  slate  card  or  sample 
ballot,  or  other  printed  listing,  of  three  or 
more  candidates  for  any  public  office  for 
which  an  election  Is  held  in  the  State  in 
which  such  committee  is  organized,  except 
that  this  clause  shall  not  apply  In  the  case  of 
coeU  Incurred  by  such  committee  with  re- 
spect to  a  display  of  any  su(^  listing  made  on 
broadcasting  sUtlons,  or  In  newspapers,  mag- 
azines, or  other  similar  types  of  general  pub- 
lic advertising; 

"(F)  any  payment  made  or  obligation  In- 
curred by  a  corporation  or  a  labor  organiza- 
tion which,  under  the  provisions  of  the  last 
paragraph  ol  section  610  of  title  18.  United 
SUtes  Code,  would  not  constitute  an  expend- 
iture by  such  corporation  or  labor  organiza- 
tion; or 

"(O)  any  payment  made  to  a  i>olltlcaI 
committee  not  making  contributions  (as 
otherwise  defined  in  this  section). 

"(8)  a  contribution  to  a  person  or  orga- 
nization authorized  by  the  candidate  to  re- 
ceive contributions  or  make  expenditures  on 
behalf  of  the  candidate  shall  be  deemed  a 
contribution  to  the  candidate. 

"(A)  A  person  shall  be  deemed  to  be  au- 
thorized by  a  candidate  to  receive  contri- 
butions or  make  expenditures  on  behalf  of 
the  candidate  If  there  has  been  prior  writ- 
ten or  oral  request  or  consent  by  the  candi- 
date or  his  agents  that  the  person  or  orga- 
nization receive  contributions  or  make  ex- 
penditures on  behalf  of  the  candidate,  and 
If  the  person  or  organization  Is  acting  pur- 
suant to  that  consent  or  request. 

"(B)  A  person  or  organization  required  to 
file  a  report  under  section  434  of  title  2, 
United  SUtes  Code,  shall  state  In  the  re- 
port the  Identity  of  any  candidate  who  has 
authorized  that  person  or  organization  to 


receive  contributions  <»-  make  expenditures 
on  behalf  of  bis  candidacy." 

(b)  Paragraph  (d)  of  section  601  of  title 
18,  United  SUtes  Code,  relating  to  the  defi- 
nition of  "poUtlcal  conunittee,"  is  amended 
to  read  as  foUows: 

"(d)  'political  committee'  means  any  com- 
mittee, club,  association,  or  other  group  of 
persons  which  makes  contributions  during 
a  calendar  year  In  an  aggregate  amount  ex- 
ceeding $1,000,  and  Is  registered  in  accord- 
ance with  the  guidelines  promulgated  by  the 
Election  Law  Section  of  the  Department  of 
Justice." 

(c)  Paragraph  (d)  of  section  301  of  the 
Federal  Campaign  Act  of  1971.  relating  to 
definitions,  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(d)  'political  committee'  means  any  com- 
mittee, club,  association,  or  other  group  of 
persons  which  make  contributions  diulng  a 
calendar  year  In  an  aggregate  amount  ex- 
ceeding $1,(X>0,  and  Is  registered  In  accordance 
with  the  guidelines  promulgated  by  the  Elec- 
tion Law  Section  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,'" 

(d)  Paragraph  (9)  of  section  9003  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(9)  'poUtlcal  committee'  means  any  com- 
mittee, club,  association,  or  other  group  of 
persons  which  makes  contributions  dtirlng 
a  calendar  year  In  an  aggregate  amount  ex- 
ceeding $1,000.  and  Is  registered  in  accord- 
ance with  the  gtildellnes  promulgated  by 
the  Election  Law  Section  of  the  Department 
of  Justice." 

(e)  Paragraph  (8)  of  section  9033  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  to 
read  as  foUows: 

"(8)  'poUtlcal  coounlttee'  means  any  com- 
mittee, club,  association,  or  other  group  of 
persons  %'hlch  make  contributions  during  a 
calendar  year  in  an  aggregate  amount  ex- 
ceeding $1,000,  and  is  registered  In  accord- 
ance vrith  the  guidelines  promulgated  by  the 
Election  Law  Section  of  the  Department  of 
Justice." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  310  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  deleting  section  310(a)  (1)  and  (2)  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  (1)  There  is  established  a  commission 
to  be  known  as  the  Federal  fUectlon  Commis- 
sion. The  Commission  composed  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlves,  ex  officio  and  with- 
out the  right  to  vote,  and  six  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate;  provided,  however, 
that  no  more  than  three  members  of  the 
Commission  at  one  time  shaU  be  of  the  same 
political  party. 

"(2)  Members  of  the  Commission  shaU 
serve  for  terms  of  six  years,  except  that  of 
the  members  first  appointed — 

"(A)  two  of  them  shall  lie  appointed  for  a 
term  ending  on  the  AprU  30  first  occiurlng 
more  than  two  years  after  the  date  on  which 
they  are  appointed; 

"(B)  two  of  them  shaU  be  appointed  for 
a  term  ending  on  the  AprU  30  first  occurring 
more  than  four  years  after  the  date  on 
which  they  are  appointed;  and 

"(C)  two  of  them  shaU  be  appointed  for  a 
term  ending  the  AprU  30  first  occxirring  more 
than  sue  years  after  the  date  on  which  they 
are  appointed. 

"An  individual  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  other  than  by  the  expiration  of  a 
term  of  office  shall  be  appointed  only  for  the 
unexpired  term  of  the  member  he  succeeds." 

(2)  deleting  subsection  (b) ;  and 

(3)  redesignating  subsections  (c).  (d),  (e), 
and  (f)  as  subsections  (b).  (c),  (d),  and  (e). 
respectively. 

(b)  (1)  Sections  311,  312,  313.  314.  315,  and 
316  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
of  1971  are  repealed. 

(2)  Title  in  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  is  amended  by  inserting 
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ImmedUtely  after  section  300  tb»  following 
new  sections: 

-»oi 

"Bk.  Sll.  (»)  The  FsdenU  Beetlon  Com- 
mission shall  have  authority  under  this  sec- 
tion to— 

"(1)  recelTs  and  reylew  reports  filed  under 
thU  title; 

"(a)  certify  candidates  for  receipt  of  funds 
xmder  chapters  95  and  96  of  tb*  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19M: 

"(3)  conduct  audits  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  chapters  95  and  96  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954; 

"(4)  make  public  Information  which  has 
been  provided  to  It  under  the  provisions  of 
this  tlUe; 

"(6)  devriop  forms  to  be  employed  In  filing 
reports  In  accordance  with  the  prorlslons  of 
this  title; 

"(6)  compile  and  maintain  a  cumulative 
Index  of  reports  and  statements  filed  with  It, 
which  shaU  be  published  In  the  Psderal 
Register  at  regular  Intervals  and  which  shall 
be  available  for  piirchase  directly  or  by  »«*»i 
for  a  reasonable  price; 

"(7)  prepare  and  publish  from  time  to  time 
special  reports  listing  those  candidates  for 
whom  reports  were  filed  as  required  by  this 
title  and  those  candidates  for  whom  such 
reports  were  not  filed  as  so  required; 

"(8)  prepare  and  publish  an  annual  rep<Mrt 
Including  compUatlons  of  (A)  total  reported 
contributions  and  e;ipendlture8  for  ail  can- 
didates, political  committees,  and  other  per- 
sons during  the  year;  (B)  total  amounts  ex- 
pended according  to  such  categories  as  It 
shall  determine  and  broken  down  Into  can- 
didate, party,  and  non-party  expenditure*  on 
the  National,  State,  and  local  levels;  (C) 
total  amounts  contributed  according  to  such 
categories  of  amounts  as  It  shall  determine 
and  broken  down  Into  contributions  on  the 
National,  State,  and  local  levels  for  candi- 
dates and  political  committees;  and  (D) 
aggregate  amounts  contributed  by  any  con- 
tributor shown  to  have  contributed  in  excess 
of  the  threshold  amoimts  defined  In  section 
435  of  this  title; 

"(9)  prepare  and  publish  such  other  re- 
ports as  It  may  deem  appropriate; 

"(10)  preserve  reports  and  statement*  re- 
quired to  be  filed  nnder  this  tlUe  for  a  period 
of  ten  years  from  date  of  receipt,  except  that 
reports  and  statements  relating  solely  to 
candidates  for  the  House  of  Reprneutatlvw 
•hall  be  preserved  for  only  five  years  fWta 
the  date  of  receipt;  and 

"(11)  report  apparent  violations  o(  law  to 
the  appropriate  law  enforcement  authorltlea. 
"(b)  The  Oommlaslon  shall  enoourage,  *t»«| 
cooperate  with,  the  election  oOctala  In  the 
several  staitee  to  develop  prooednres  which 
win  elLTilnate  the  neee— tlty  of  multiple 
filings  by  permitting  the  filing  of  copies  of 
Federal  reports  to  satisfy  the  State  require- 
ments. 

"rax  EuccnoN  uiw  sxcnow 


prlate  relief),  defend,  or  appeal  any  dvU 
action  In  the  name  of  the  United  St«tes  for 
the  purpoae  of  enforcing  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  election  law*;  and 

"(6)  to  tnlUata  criminal  proceedtngs 
against  persons  or  organizations  ■uq>ected 
of  violating  the  criminal  provision*  of  the 
Federal  election  laws. 

"(d)(1)  The  Election  Iaw  Section  shall  be 
headed  by  a  Director,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  th*  Senate  for  a  term  of  lour  year*. 
The  Director  shall  receive  compenaatlon 
equivalent  to  the  compenaatlon  paid  at  Ivrtl 
IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule,  and  abmil  be 
subject  to  rtlsmlssal  during  hi*  tarm  only  for 
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"(2)  The  President,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  a  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Election  Law  Section,  wbo 
shall  be  of  a  party  other  than  that  of  the 
Director,  and  who  ahall  serve  for  a  term  of 
four  years.   The  Deputy  Director  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  equivalent  to  the  com- 
pensation paid  at  level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule,  and  shall  be  subject  to  fH«w)i«^ni 
during  his  term  only  for  cause. 
"KirroacxMzirr 
"Sxc.  313.  (a)  The  Election  Law  Section, 
upon  the  reasonable  belief  that  a  violation 
of  the  Federal  election  laws  contained  In  tTtu 
title,  title  IB,  or  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
has  occurred,  may  file  a  civil  or  criminal 
complaint  In  the  United  States  DUtrtct  Court 
for  the  district  In  which  the  person  or  or- 
ganization against  which  the  complaint  Is 
brought  Is  found,  resides,  or  transacts  busi- 
ness. 

"(b)  In  any  case  In  which  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Secre- 
tory of  the  Senate  has  reason  to  believe  a 
violation  of  this  title,  Utle  18.  or  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  has  occurred,  he  «>>*ii  refer 
such  apparent  violation  to  the  Election  Lav 
Section. 

"(c)  Upon  a  proper  showing  in  a  United 
States  District  Court  having  venue  that  such 
person  ha*  engaged  in  such  acta  or  practices, 
the  court  ahall  grant  such  dvll  or  criminal' 
relief  a*  this  Act  shall  provide,  or  a*  th* 
court  In  the  exercise  of  lu  equlUble  power* 
■hall  deem  approprlat*. 

"(d)  Any  action  brought  undar  this  sec- 
tion shall  b*  advanced  on  the  docket  of  the 
court  In  which  filed,  and  pot  ahaad  of  all 
other  actions  (otta«r  than  action*  brought 
under  this  section). 

IT  oranoan 


'Srr.  312.  (a)  There  to  established  In  the 
Department  of  JusUce  a  section  to  be  known 
as  the  Election  Law  Section. 

';(b)  The  Election  Law  Section  shall  ise  an 
Independent  section  responsible  directly  to 
the  Attorney  General. 

"(c)  The  Election  Law  Section  shall  have 
the  power— 

"(1)  to  enforce  the  Federal  election  Uws 
contained  In  this  title,  title  18,  and  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code; 

"(2)  to  Issue  guidelines  and  advisory  opin- 
ions concerning  the  Federal  election  laws; 

"(3)  to  seek  to  obtain  compliance  with  the 
Federal  election  laws  by  Informal  methods  of 
conference,  conciliation,  and  persuasion  : 

"(4)  to  conduct  investigations  ocmcenUng 
possible  violations  of  the  Federal  election 
laws; 

"(5)  to  Initiate  (through  cIvU  proceedings 
for  Injunctlre,  declaratory,  or  other  appro- 


"Sec.  914.  (a)  U^)on  written  reqtiest  to  the 
Election  Law  Section  by  any  person  cab- 
Btantlally  affected  or  Ukely  to  b*  sabstan- 
tlally  affected  by  the  operation  of  th*  FM- 
eral  election  Uws,  the  Election  "Urn  Section 
shall  render  an  advisory  opinion,  in  writing, 
within  a  reasonable  time  with  respect  to' 
whether  any  specific  transaction  or  activity 
by  such  Individual,  candidate,  or  political 
committee  would  constitute  a  violation  of 
this  Act,  of  chapter  95  or  chapter  96  of  th* 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  or  of  section 
608,  610,  611.  613.  615.  616,  or  617  of  title  18. 
United  SUtes  Code. 

"(b)  (1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  person  who  acts  In  good  faith  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  and  flnrting^ 
of  an  advisory  opinion  or  guideline  promul- 
gated by  the  Election  Law  Section  shall  b* 
preeumed  to  be  In  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  of  chapter  95  or  96  of  th* 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964,  or  of  secUon 
608.  610,  611,  613,  615.  616.  or  617  of  Utle  1«. 
United  SUtes  Code,  with  respect  to  which 
such  advisory  opinion  or  guldelln*  wa* 
promtil  gated. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title  to  the  contrary,  noncompliance 
with  an  advisory  or  guideline  promulgated 
by  the  Election  Law  Section  shall  create  no 
presumption  of  compliance  or  noncompll- 


anc*  with  the  provisions  of  tbl*  Act.  of 
chapter  9S  or  96  of  the  Internal  Bevwue 
Cod*  of  1964,  or  of  section  608.  610.  611,  613 
614.  615,  616.  or  617  of  UUe  18,  United  SUtes* 
Cod*,  with  re^>ect  to  which  th*  advisory 
opinion  or  guideline  was  promulgated. 

"(c)  Any  request  made  under  *ub*«ctlon 
(a)  ahaU  b*  mad*  public  by  the  Election  Law 
Section.  The  Election  Law  Section  «h^i_  be- 
fore rendering  an  advisory  opinion  with  re- 
spect to  such  request,  provide  any  interested 
party  with  an  opportunity  to  transmit  writ- 
ten commenu  to  the  ElacUon  Law  Sectton 
with  reapect  to  aucb  requeat. 

"(d)  All  advisory  opinions  and  guidelines 
promulgated  by  the  Election  Law  Section 
wnau  be  made  pubUc  by  pubUcaUon  In  the 
Federal  Register  within  a  reasonable  time 
following  Issuance." 

(c)  Tltl*  m  of  the  Federal  Campaign  Act 
of  1971  is  amended—  "•!«-•"  «*.» 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Commission"  In  sec- 

"^t^^?^    *S'*   inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
Election  I<aw  Section"; 

(2)  by  amending  section  304,  relating  to  «- 
poru  by  poUtlcal  committee*  and  candidate* 
by  •trlking  out  "Commission"  wh*r*  It  as- 

J^.l^v  ''•'?«»P*»»  <ia)  »^  (18)  otmabUc. 
t  on  (b)  and  Inaertlng  lu  lieu  therwif  "Elec- 
Uon  Law  Section";  and 

(3)  by  amending  section  306(a).  (b).  and 
(c).  relating  to  requlremenU  Nspwtln^  re- 

^^  *^_!1^**°*^*^  *»»  etrlklng  oct^HOom- 
mlsslon    vherevar  It  shaD  aBB**r  aiMl  tnsert. 

*°?if  "!!i*^"^'  "ElecUoTLaw  section^ 

(d)  Section  804(a)  (8)  of  th*  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  1*  amcndad  bv 

"S^s.^.?^  •^*~*'  •°«^r-ssii^g 

OommlsBton"  wherever  U  shaU  maomt  and 
g^«^    in    llsu    ther«rf    'WS^  "J 

^^!^!?J  "^^«>  campaign  Act  of  1971 
are  amended  to  read  as  follow*: 

"(b)  A  poUtleal  oomaUtt**  may  maintain 
•  P«ty  cash  fund  out  of  which  it  may  make 
«p«idlture*  not  in  excess  of  »100  to  any 
person  In  connactlon  with  a  BHieto  dut- 
chas*  or  tranaactlon.  A  rwxrd  otpitbs  a«h 
dUbursemenu  ahaU  b*  kept  la  ieoo^ance 
with  requlremenU  establlahed  by  th*  Kl*c- 
tion  Law  Section,  and  such  sUUmenU  and 
report*  thereof  ahaU  be  fumtohed  to  the 
Commission  as  may  be  iwqxilred. 

"(c)  A  candidate  for  nomination  for  elec- 
tion or  for  election,  to  the  offlo*  of  President 
of  the  United  State*  may  establish  one  such 
dapoaitory  in  aach  8UU.  which  ahaU  b*  con- 
SVT^'V*^  campaign  d*po*ltory  for  such 
BUU  by  his  principal  r>i«p.ty.,  «»«.,^n^^^ 
and  any  other  pollUcal  oonunltta*  author- 
ized by  him  to  receive  eontrUnitlon*  cr  to 
mak*  expenditures  on  his  behalf  In  such 
State.  The  campaign  depository  of  th*  can- 
didate of  a  poUtlcal  party  for  elMstlon  to  the 
ofllpe  of  vice  Prealdent  of  th*  United  State* 
Miall  be  the  campaign  depository  designated 
by  tte  candidate  of  such  party  for  election 
U)   the^ofllce   of   President   of   the   United 

(f)  Section  318  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  fizial  sentence. 

(g)  Section  320  of  the  Federal  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  u  amended  by  strUlng  out 
^OommlSBlon"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 

Commission  and  Election  Law  Section  " 
(h)    Section  407  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  U  repealed. 
AMZNOMXirra  to  thx  nrnnutAi.  aEvxNux  cods 
8k:.  ».  (a)  Section  9082(4)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
"(4)  (1)  The  term  'contribution'  mean*: 
"(A)  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or 
deposit  of  money  or  anything  of  value  for  th* 
purpose  of — 

"(1)  lnflu*nclng  the  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, or  election,  of  any  person  to  Federal 
^oe  or  for  the  purpose  of  Influencing  the 
re*uIU  of  a  primary  held  for  the  selection 
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of  delegates  to  a  natlcHUtl  nominating  con- 
vention of  a  political  party,  or 

"(U)  influencing  the  result  of  an  election 
held  for  the  expreaalon  of  a  preference  for 
the  nomination  of  persons  for  election  to  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  SUte* 
made  knowingly  by  a  person  or  organization 
or  the  agent  thereof  to  a  recipient  who  Is  a 
candidate,  party,  or  political  committee,  or 
the  agent  thereof. 

"(B)  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement, 
whether  express  or  implied,  enforceable  or 
unenforceable,  which  \b  entered  into  by  a 
person  or  organization,  and  by  which  auch 
person  or  organization  knowingly  contracts 
to  make  a  contribution  to  a  recipient  who 
is  a  candidate,  party,  or  political  committee, 
for  the  pvupose  of— 

"(1)  Influencing  the  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, or  election,  of  any  person  to  Federal  of- 
fice or  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  re- 
sults of  a  primary  held  for  the  selection  of 
delegates  to  a  national  nominating  conven- 
tion of  a  political  party,  or 

"(11)  influencing  the  result  of  an  election 
held  for  the  expression  of  a  preference  for 
the  nomination  of  persons  for  election  to 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United  SUtes; 

"(C)  funds  received  by  a  party  or  political 
committee  which  are  transferred  to  such 
committee  or  party  from  another  poUtlcal 
committee  or  party; 

"(D)  the  employment  of  money  or  any- 
thing else  of  value,  and  any  agreement  to 
so  employ,  made  knowingly  by  any  person  at 
the  express  direction  and  with  the  consent 
and  prior  knowledge  of  a  candidate,  party, 
or  political  committee,  for  the  p\ui>ose  of — 

"(1)  Influencing  the  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, or  election,  of  any  person  to  Federal 
office  or  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  re- 
sulte  of  a  prlni&ry  held  for  the  selection  of 
delegates  to  a  national  nominating  conven- 
tion of  a  political  party,  or 

"(11)  influencing  the  result  of  an  election 
held  for  the  expression  of  a  preference  for 
the  nomination  of  persons  for  election  to  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  SUtes;  and 

"(E)  payment,  by  any  person  other  than  a 
candidate,  party,  or  poUtlcal  committee,  of 
compensation  for  the  personal  services  of 
another  person  which  are  rendered  to  such 
candidate,  party,  or  political  committee 
without  charge  for  any  such  purpose. 

"(2)  The  term  'contribution'  does  not  In- 
clude— 

"(A)  The  value  of  services  provided  with- 
out compensation  by  Individuals  who  volun- 
teer a  portion  or  all  of  their  time  on  behalf 
of  a  candidate  or  political  committee; 

"(B)  the  use  of  real  or  personal  property 
and  the  cost  of  Invitations,  food,  and  bever- 
ages, voluntarily  provided  by  an  Individual 
to  a  candidate  in  rendering  voluntary  per- 
sonal services  on  the  Individual's  residen- 
tial premises  for  candidate-related  activities; 

"(C)  the  sale  of  any  food  or  beverage  by  a 
vendor  for  iise  In  a  candidate's  campaign  at 
a  charge  less  than  the  normal  comparable 
charge.  If  such  charge  for  use  In  a  candidate's 
campaign  Is  at  least  equal  to  the  cost  of  such 
food  or  beverage  to  the  vendor; 

"(D)  any  unreimbursed  payment  for 
travel  expenses  made  by  an  Individual  who 
on  his  own  behalf  volunteers  his  personal 
services  to  a  candidate; 

"(E)  the  payment  by  a  State  or  local  com- 
mittee of  a  political  party  of  the  coete  of 
preparation,  display,  or  mailing  or  other  dis- 
tribution Incurred  by  such  committee  with 
respect  to  a  printed  slate  card  or  sample  bal- 
lot, or  other  printed  listing,  of  three  or  more 
candidates  for  any  public  office  for  which  an 
election  Is  held  in  the  State  In  which  such 
committee  Is  organized,  except  that  this 
clause  shaU  not  apply  in  the  case  of  cosU 
Incurred  by  such  committee  with  reapect  to 
a  display  of  any  such  listing  made  on  broad- 
casting stations,  or  In  newspapers,  magazines, 
or  other  sImUar  types  of  general  public  po- 
litical advertising; 


"(F)  any  payment  made  or  obUgatlon  In- 
curred by  a  corporation  or  a  labor  organiza- 
tion which,  under  the  provisions  of  the  last 
paragraph  of  section  610  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  would  not  constitute  an  ex- 
penditure by  such  corporation  or  labor  or- 
ganization; or 

"  (O)  any  payment  made  to  a  poUtlcal  com- 
mittee not  making  contributions  (as  oth- 
erwise defined  in  this  section). 

"(3)  a  contribution  to  a  person  or  organi- 
zation authorized  by  the  candidate  to  receive 
contributions  or  make  expenditures  on  be- 
half of  the  candidate  shaU  be  deemed  a  con- 
tribution to  the  candidate. 

"(A)  A  person  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  au- 
thorized by  a  candidate  to  receive  contribu- 
tions or  make  expenditures  on  behalf  of  the 
candidate  If  there  has  been  prior  written  or 
oral  request  or  consent  by  the  candidate  or 
his  agents  that  the  person  or  organization 
receive  contributions  or  make  expenditures 
on  behalf  of  the  candidate,  and  If  the  person 
or  organization  is  acting  pursuant  to  that 
consent  or  request. 

"(B)  A  person  or  organization  required  to 
file  a  report  under  section  434  of  title  2, 
United  SUtes  Code,  shaU  state  in  the  report 
the  identity  of  any  candidate  who  has  au- 
thorized that  person  or  organization  to  re- 
ceive contributions  or  make  expenditures  on 
behalf  of  his  candidacy." 

(b)  Section  9009(c)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  are  repealed. 

(c)  Section  9008  is  amended  in  subsection 
(d)  by  striking  "Commission"  wherever  It 
shall  appear  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Election  Law  Section." 

(d)  Section  9039(b)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  OumEUNEs,  Etc. — The  Election  Law 
Section  Is  authorized  to  prescribe  guidelines 
and  to  conduct  investigations  relating  to  the 
enforcement  of  this  chapter.  The  Commis- 
sion Is  authorized  to  conduct  examinations 
and  audita  (In  addition  to  the  examinations 
and  audita  required  by  section  9038(a) ) 
and  to  require  the  keeping  and  submission  of 
any  books,  records,  and  Information  which 
It  determines  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
Ito  responsibilities  under  this  chapter." 

(e)  Section  9040  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Commission"  wherever  It  shaU  appear  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Election  Law  Sec- 
tion." 

(f )  Section  9035  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)  No  candidate  receiving  funds  under 
this  chapter  shall  knowingly  Incur  quaUfled 
campaign  e.xpenses  In  excess  of  the  expendi- 
ture limitation  prescribed  by  this  section. 

"(b)  The  expenditure  limitation  on  candi- 
dates receiving  funds  under  this  chapter  shall 
be  equal  to^ 

"(1)  $10,000,000,  in  the  case  of  a  candi- 
date for  nomination  for  election  to  the  office 
of  President  of  the  United  States,  except 
that  the  aggregate  of  expenditures  under  this 
paragraph  in  any  one  State  shall  not  exceed 
16  cente  multiplied  by  the  voting  age  popu- 
lation of  the  State  of  $200,000,  whichever  Is 
greater. 

"(2)  $20,000,000,  in  the  case  of  a  candi- 
date for  election  to  the  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  expenditures  made  by  or  on  behalf 
of  any  candidate  nominated  by  a  political 
party  for  election  to  the  office  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  shaU  be  consid- 
ered to  be  expenditures  made  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  candidate  of  such  party  for 
election  to  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States;  and 

"(2)  an  expenditure  Is  made  on  behalf  of 
a  candidate.  Including  a  Vice  Presidential 
candidate,  if  It  is  made  by — 

"(A)    an    authorized    committee    or    any 


agent  of  the  candidate  for  the  purposes  of 
making  any  expenditure;  or 

"(B)  any  person  authorized  or  requested 
by  the  candidate,  an  authorlaad  committee 
of  the  candidate,  or  an  agent  of  the  candi- 
date to  make  the  expenditure. 

"(d)  The  limitation*  imposed  by  this  sec- 
tion ShaU  apply  separately  with  respect  to 
each  election. 

"(e)  The  Election  Law  Section  shall  pre- 
scribe guidelines  under  which  any  expendi- 
ture by  a  candidate  for  Presidential  nomi- 
nation for  use  in  two  or  more  States  shall 
be  attributed  to  such  candidate's  expendi- 
ture Umltatlon  in  each  State,  based  on  the 
voting  age  population  In  each  State  which 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  Infiuenced 
by  such  expenditure. 

"(f)  (1)  At  the  beginning  of  each  calendar 
year  (commencing  in  1976) ,  as  there  become 
available  necessary  data  from  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  La- 
bor, the  Secretary  of  Labor  shaU  certify  to 
the  Commission  and  the  Election  Law  Sec- 
tion and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  the 
per  centum  difference  between  the  price  in- 
dex for  the  12  months  preceding  the  begin- 
ning of  such  calendar  year  and  the  price 
Index  for  the  base  period.  Each  limitation 
established  by  subsection  (b)  and  subsection 
(g)  shaU  be  Increased  by  such  per  centum 
difference.  Each  amount  so  Increased  shaU  be 
the  amount  In  effect  f<H'  such  calendar  year, 

"(2)   For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1) — 

"(A)  the  term  'price  Index'  means  the 
average  over  a  calendar  year  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  (all  Items — ^United  States  city 
average)  published  monthly  by  the  Bxu^au 
of  Labor  Statistics;  and 

"(B)  the  term  'base  period'  means  the  cal- 
endar year  1974. 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  other  provisions  of 
this  section  to  the  contrary,  the  national 
committee  of  a  political  party  and  a  State 
commitee  of  a  political  party,  Including  any 
subordinate  committee  of  a  State  commit- 
tee, may,  even  if  authorized  by  the  candi- 
date to  receive  contributions  and  make  ex- 
penditures on  behalf  of  his  candidacy,  make 
expenditures  In  connection  with  the  general 
election  campaign  of  that  candidate  without 
reducing  the  amount  which  that  candidate 
may  spend  under  subsection  (b),  provided 
that,  the  national  committee  of  that  political 
party  may  not  make  expenditures  In  excess 
of  two  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age 
population  of  the  United  States. 

"(h)  During  the  first  week  of  each  calen- 
dar year,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
certify  to  the  Commission  and  the  Election 
Law  Section  and  publish  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister an  estimate  of  the  voting  age  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States,  of  each  State,  and 
of  each  congressional  district  as  of  the  first 
day  of  July  next  preceding  the  date  of  cer- 
tification. The  term  'voting  age  population' 
means  resident  population,  18  years  of  age 
or  older." 

(g)  Section  9009(b)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  Ox7n>ELiNEs,  Etc. — The  EHectlon  Law 
Section  Is  authorized  to  prescribe  g;uidellnes 
and  to  conduct  investigations  relating  to  the 
enforcement  of  this  chapter.  The  Commis- 
sion Is  authorized  to  conduct  examinations 
and  audits  (In  addition  to  the  examinations 
and  audits  required  by  section  9007(a) )  and 
to  require  the  keeping  and  submission  of 
any  books,  records,  and  Information  which 
it  determines  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
its  responsibilities  under  this  chapter." 

(h)  Sections  9010  and  901 1(b)  are  amended 
by  s+Tjfeing  out  "Commission"  and  inserting 
shall  appear  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Election  Law  Section." 

(1)  The  heading  for  section  9010  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Commission"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Election  Law  Section." 

(J)  Section  9002(11)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Commission  prescribes  by  rules  and 
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regulations"  and  Inaertlnf  !n  lieu  thereof 
'  Electlou  Law  Section  preacrlbea  In  lt«  rulde- 
llnea." 

(k)  Section  0008  la  amcniled  by  rtrlklog 
the  final  aentenoM  m  subaeetlons  (b)  and 
(c)  and  inserting  In  Ilea  theraof  tbe  follow- 
ing: "Such  certification  shall  be  made  with- 
in such  time  prior  to  the  day  of  the  presi- 
dential election  as  the  Electloa  Law  Section 
chaU  prescribe  through  Its  guidelines." 


ADVISORY  COMMTTTEE  ON  NA- 
TIONAL GROWTH  POLICY  PROC- 
ESSES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
quested and  received  recently  a  copy  of 
the  work  plan  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  National  Growth  Policy  Processes 
which  was  established  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Supplies  and  Shortages 
in  accordance  with  a  legislative  mandate 
provided  In  Public  Law  93-428. 

First.  Blr.  President,  I  commend  the 
National  Commission  on  Supplies  and 
Shortages  for  not  only  having  fulfilled 
this  particular  requirement  of  Public  Law 
93-426,  but  also  upon  their  selection  of 
committee  members.  The  committee 
named  by  the  Commission  is  broadly 
based  in  terms  of  interest  sectors,  geog- 
raphy, and  politically.  Furthermore,  the 
man  named  by  the  Commission  as  com- 
mittee chairman.  Mr.  Arnold  Saltzman 
of  New  York,  Is  a  man  of  great  experience 
both  In  terms  of  matters  relating  to  na- 
tional governmental  policymaking  and 
those  relating  to  our  Nation's  private 
sector. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  I  commend  the 
committee  for  the  excellent  work  plan  It 
has  laid  out  for  itself  In  Implementing 
Its  congressional  mandate.  I  find  the  work 
plan  consistent  with  what  I  and  others 
Intended  It  to  address  when  my  aimend- 
ment  was  unanimously  adopted  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

My  only  disappointment  with  respect 
to  the  establishment  of  this  committee 
and  its  operations.  Is  that  not  enough 
funds  or  staff  are  being  provided  to  It 
to  help  It  accomplish  the  formidable  task 
which  Congress  has  mandated.  The  com- 
mittee's funding  authorization  Is  cur- 
rently limited  to  $150,000.  It  further  Is 
limited  to  a  staff  of  two,  namely  an  execu- 
tive director  and  one  secretary.  The  com- 
mittee also  must  operate  imder  the  re- 
quirements and  riUes  provided  under  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act,  which 
I  agreed  to  when  it  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate. 

I  mention  this  latter  Item,  not  because 
I  find  any  problem  or  fault  with  it.  but 
merely  because  it  does  place  certain 
added  financial  requirements  upon  the 
committee  which  we  did  not  take  into  ac- 
count when  establishing  the  committee's 
basic  funding  authorization.  The  com- 
mittee currently  consists  of  20  members, 
and  what  f  imds  it  now  has  will  be  utilized 
entirely  just  for  committee  meeting  ex- 
penses and  for  the  salaries  of  its  staff 
of  two.  What  I  have  just  alluded  to  takes 
Into  account  the  fact  that  many,  if  not 
most,  of  the  committee  members  have 
apparently  agreed  to  serve  without  com- 
pensation, and  some  even  without  travel 
reimbursement. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that  those 
of  x»  in  Congress  interested  In  the  suc- 


cess of  this  important  effort  can  agree 
tilKm  expanding  the  funding  and  staff 
base  of  this  committee  soon  enough  to 
permit  It  to  complete  its  work  within  the 
timeframe  already  laid  down  by  Con- 
gress, which  is  December  31. 1976. 

As  of  this  moment,  the  committee  will 
Jiave  no  funds  for  hiring  any  additional 
staff  or  for  contracting  any  studies  to 
assist  it  in  the  accomplishment  of  its 
mission,  which  given  the  importance  of 
that  mission.  I  find  imfortunate.  If  not 
absurd. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  other  Members 
of  Congress  and  others  interested  in  the 
vitally  important  mission  of  the  Advisory 
committee  on  National  Growth  Policy 
Processes  can  be  informed  of  its  activi- 
ties and  plans,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  iH-inted  In  Record  the  following: 
The  background  statement  of  the  exec- 
utive director  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
James  E.  Thornton,  to  committee  mem- 
bers; the  work  plan  adopted  by  the 
committee  at  its  initial  meeting  on  Jan- 
uary 29,  1976;  the  budget  statement  of 
the  committee;  a  list  of  committee  mem- 
bers; and  statements  made  by  Senate 
majority  leader  Mnu  MANsrixu)  and 
Senate  Republican  leader  Hugh  Scott 
on  January  28,  1976,  when  they  formally 
announced  the  formation  and  member- 
ship of  the  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
as  follows : 

BACKcaouND   Statement   bt    the   Exxcuttvk 
DnzcToa  roa  M'rM»>»M  or  thx  AnvisoaT 

COMIUTTEK    ON    NATIONAL    QROWTH    POLICT 

Pkoccssxs 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  National 
Growth  Policy  Processes  was  created  as  part 
of  S.  3523.  which  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  Commission  on  Sup- 
plies and  Shortages.  This  parUcular  bill, 
which  was  introduced  by  Senators  liflk* 
Mansfield.  Hugh  Scott,  Robert  Byrd.  Orifflth. 
Brock  and  Javits,  eventually  was  adopted  by 
the  Congress  as  an  amendment  to  the  Defense 
Production  Act.  It  was  signed  Into  law  by 
the  President  on  September  30,  1974.  and  is 
now  Public  Law  93-426.  And,  In  accordance 
with  the  mandate  contained  In  Subsection 
(1)  (2)  of  Section  720  of  Pi.  93-120.  the  Com- 
mission has  created  our  special  Advisory 
Committee. 

Throughout  the  legislative  history  of  PI.. 
93-426,  the  record  provides  considerable  evi- 
dence that  the  sp>onsor8  of  this  legislation 
do  expect  to  receive  from  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Supplies  and  Shortages  specific 
recommendations  as  to  the  establishment  of 
a  new  govemmpnt  Instnmjentallty  or  agency 
ioT  coordinating  and  dealing  with  materials 
and  commodity  Information  gathering  and 
related  policy  matters.  While  the  actiuU  lan- 
guage of  Pi.  93-430  requires  the  Commis- 
sion to  consider  the  "advisability"  of  creat- 
ing such  a  new  agency  for  these  purposes, 
the  weight  of  the  legijjative  history  on  this 
point  Is  so  strong  that  the  Committee  should 
generally  assume  that  the  Oommlaslon  will 
likely  recommend  the  establlsliment  of  some 
new  independent  Instrumentality  or  agency 
to  handle  future  materials  and  commodity 
information  gathering  and  related  policy  de- 
velopment matters. 

My  reasons  for  reviewing  what  Congress 
expects  trom.  the  Commission  relates  to  pos- 
sible "agency"  proposals  that  the  Advisory 
Committee  may  be  examining  for  possible 
establishment  within  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment.  However,  the  likelQiood  la  thai  «h« 
Committee  would  be  looking  at  "agency"  pro- 
posals  which    would   provlds   for   a   much 


broader  capability  than  thoae  consldared  by 
the  Commiasion  as  It  relates  to  imMMtTig 
general  Impacts  of  a  number  of  q>eclaltEed 
poholes. 

Tbs  provision  of  Pi.  93-438  relating  to  the 
estabUohment  of  our  Advisory  Oommittee 
inclnrtlng  its  lagislative  history,  adds  yet  two 
other  and  more  comprehensive  dimensions 
to  wtiat  the  Congress  expects  to  iiava  sub- 
mitted to  It  by  the  Commission.  The  added 
dimensions  to  which  I  allude  are  contained 
In  the  amendment  language  creating  tbs  Ad- 
▼ls<H7  Oommittee.  It  states  that  the  Advisory 
Oommittee  is  "to  develop  recommendations 
as  to  the  establishment  of  a  poltcp  making 
process  and  structure  (my  emphasis)  within 
the  Executive  and  Legislative  Branches  of 
the  federal  government  as  a  means  to  inte- 
grate the  study  of  supplies  and  ahortages 
of  resources  and  commodities  Into  the  total 
problem  of  balanced  national  growth  and  de- 
velopment, and  a  system  for  eoordinatlnff 
these  efforts  (my  emphasis)  with  appro- 
priate multlBtate.  regional  and  state  govern- 
mental jurisdictions." 

In  his  Senate  Floor  remarks  when  propos- 
ing the  above  amendment.  Senator  Humph- 
rey dlwusaed  at  aoma  length  his  views  ragard- 
ing  the  need  for  new  Institutional  arrange- 
ments at  the  Ftederal  level  "to  Interrelate  our 
(nation's)  planning  for  developments  In 
transportation,  environment,  land  use,  and 
an  equitable  and  Improved  social  life  with 
our  analyato  of  the  availabOlty  and  manage- 
ment  of  resources."  (CR  8/13/74) 

Senator  Humphrey  siraunarteed  the  con- 
cerns which  prompted  his  amendment  creat- 
ing otir  Advisory  Committee  In  the  following 
two  paragraphs: 

"In  today's  world,  everything  relates  to 
everything  else.  No  problem,  no  policy  Issue, 
can  be  totally  insulated  from  other  problems 
and  policy  Issues.  What  happens  In  agricul- 
ture affects  our  energy  policy,  our  transporta- 
tion policy,  and  our  foreign  policy.  What  hap- 
pens In  our  energy  policy  affects  our  trans- 
portation policy,  o\jr  economic  policy  and  our 
foreign  policy.  And  the  litany  of  interrela- 
tionships between  and  among  policy  areas 
goes  on  and  on. 

"But  unfortunately,  our  governmental 
Institutions  and  policy-making  processes  to- 
day are  not  designed  or  equipped  to  refiect 
those  InterrelatlonshliM  or  to  provide  for 
long-range  policy  analysis." 

In  support  of  these  same  general  notions 
of  concern.  Senator  Blansfleld  reminded  bis 
Senate  colleagues  during  the  debate  on  8. 
3523  (CB  1/12/74)  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office^  recommendation  to  the  Congress 
in  April  of  1974,  which  caUed  on  tlie  Cbn- 
gress  to  "consider  the  need  for  legislation  to 
establish  a  centralized  mA<'>tai>iam  for  devel- 
oping and  coordinating  long-range  policy 
planning." 

My  reason  for  going  Into  some  of  this  legis- 
lative lUstory  Is  to  help  the  Committee  focus 
in  on  what  the  Congress  intended  in  adopt- 
ing 8.  8fi23  including  Its  provision  relat- 
ing to  our  special  Advisory  Committee  and 
what  the  Congress  expects  to  get  by  way 
of  recommendations  from  both  the  Commis- 
sion and  our  Advisory  Committee. 

Based  upon  this  Interpretation  of  both  Pi. 
93-426  and  the  leglslaUve  history  aUuded 
to  above,  we  have  prepeired  the  proposed 
work  plan  which  is  attached  for  the  Com- 
mittee's consideration.  The  work  plan  Is  sub- 
mitted for  discussion  and  amendment  by  the 
Committee  In  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments placed  upon  it  by  Pi.  93-426.  Given 
the  extremely  abort  time  frame  within  which 
the  Committee  and  its  staff  must  complete 
Its  work,  it  wiU  be  essential  that  the  Com- 
mittee arrive  at  some  gsnsral  agreement  on 
lU  mark,  plan  by  the  close  of  tts  Janoary  29. 
1976  meeting,  or  oertainly  no  later  than  Feb- 
ruary 6.  1978.  The  work  plan,  of  eourse.  can 
later  be  leflned  and  amended  as  the  Com- 
mittee gets  further  Into  Its 
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Also,  in  flnsUfilnt  Its  work  plan,  the  Com- 
mittee must  keep  clearly  In  mind  the  very 
limited  resources  that  It  currently  has  avail- 
able by  way  of  full-time  staff  (one  Ssecu- 
tlve  Director  and  secretary)  and  funds 
($150,000)  to  cany  out  its  work.  As  the 
budget  docviment  presented  to  you  today  in- 
dicates, little  or  no  fimds  will  be  available 
for  contracting  any  special  studies  or  for  the 
hiring  of  additional  staff.  Such  constraints, 
unless  changed,  will  mean  that  the  commit- 
tee will  also  have  to  rely  largely  upon  the 
personal  Inputs  of  Individual  committee 
members,  their  affiliated  organizations,  or 
whatever  can  be  provided  through  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  on  a  non-reim- 
bursable basis. 

The  constraints  of  time,  funding  and  staff 
will  have  to  be  carefully  weighed  by  the 
Committee  In  constructing  a  realistic  work 
plan  and  schedule  that  wUl  be  both  respon- 
sive to  wtiat  Congress  wants,  and  possible  to 
complete — ^withm  a  time  frame  that  will  per- 
mit proper  interfaeement  with  the  work  ct 
the  Commission  and  publication  of  a  final 
report  by  December  31, 1976. 

The  draft  work  plan  which  follows  was 
developed  with  the  aforementioned  as  much 
in  mind  as  possible. 

Proposed  Work  Plan  fob  the  Advisort  Com- 
MtTTEB  ON  National  Growth  Polict 
Procsssxs 

OBJECnVK   NO.   l-A 

Conduct  an  assessment  of  existing  proc- 
esses, structures,  and  institutional  arrange- 
ments within  the  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
policymaking  related  to  balanced  national 
growth  and  development. 

Conduct  an  examination  of  the  adequacy 
and  responsiveness  of  these  processes,  in- 
stitutions, and  structures  in  addressing  both 
short-term  and  long-term  Impacts  of  In- 
dividual national  poUcy  proposals,  as  well 
as  addressing  the  Impacts  that  such  special- 
ized policy  proposals  may  have  on  our  na- 
tion's economy,  its  natural  environment  and 
on  the  lives  of  citizens. 

Conduct  an  assessment  of  the  existing  re- 
lationships between  ctirrent  policy-making 
processes  and  existing  budgetary  processes 
within  the  Federal  Government  (OMB  and 
Congressional  Budget  System). 

Conduct  an  assessment  of  existing  mate- 
rials and  commodity  policy-making  processes 
and  the  adequacy  of  such  processes  as  It  re- 
lates to  anticipating  short-term  and  long- 
term  Impacts  on  our  nation's  economy,  its 
natural  environment  and  on  the  lives  of  citi- 
zens. 

Purpose  of  Objective:  To  determine  the 
extent  to  which  existing  pollcy-nuOclng  proc- 
esses, structures  and  institutional  arrange- 
ments within  the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
Branch  need  improvement  and  augmenting 
to  produce  national  policies  that  are  more 
coherent  and  reflective  of  long-range  Im- 
pacts as  well  as  impacts  on  our  nation's 
overall  future  growth  and  development.  To 
determine  the  extent  to  which  existing  policy 
making  processes  need  improvement  or  aug- 
menting to  provide  for  better  assessment  of 
long-range  budgetary  Impacts  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  and  to  Insure  that  the  budgetary 
process  itself  does  not  become  the  sole  deter- 
minate in  national  policy  making. 

To  determine  the  extent  to  which  existing 
national  policy  making  processes  related  to 
materials  and  commodity  policy  development 
need  Improvement  or  augmenting  to  take 
Into  account  long-range  impacts  as  to  the 
continued  supply,  \ise  and  conservation  of 
such  materials  and  commodities  as  well  as 
the  Impacts  that  alternative  policies  in  this 
area  may  have  on  our  nation's  economy.  Its 
natural  environment,  and  on  the  lives  of 
citizens. 

Information  Needed  to  Achieve  Objective: 
Working  definition  of  "National  Policy". 


Working  definition  of  "Balanced  National 
Growth  and  Development  Policy". 

Understanding  of  the  TTJS.  Constitution 
and  its  provisions  for  national  policy  formu- 
lation. 

TThderstandlng  of  the  existing  Executive 
and  Congressional  Budgetary  Processes. 

ITnderstanding  of  various  ways  national 
policy  is  developed  today  (role  of  the  Presi- 
dent; the  Executive  Branch  agencies;  In- 
dependent agencies  and  Commissions — es- 
pecially those  having  regulatory  powers;  the 
Congress,  its  committee  system  and  other 
agencies — GAG.  CBS,  and  OTA;  The  Judicial 
Branch;  State  and  local  governments;  the 
private  sector;  the  International  environ- 
ment; citizen  pressure  groups;  and,  the  bal- 
lot box.) 

Understanding  of  how  materials  and 
commodity  policy-making  procesees  operate 
and  knowledge  of  previously  published 
studies  in  this  area  (Paley  Commission; 
Materials  Commission;  Food  Marketing 
Commission;  GAO  Reports  and  numerous 
reports  published  by  Congnaslonal  Com- 
mittee related  to  these  subjects.) 

How  Objective  Can  be  Acoon^lished : 

Establish  a  Committee  task  force  to  de- 
velop definitions  required,  and  to  evaluate 
the  adequacy  of  existing  national  policy- 
making processes  and  Institutional  arrange- 
ments within  the  Executive  Branch  and  the 
Congress  (including  Federal  budgetary 
processes)  as  they  relate  to  providing  for 
long-range  impact  policy  analyses  and  for 
assessing  Impacts  of  qieciallzed  policies. 

Who  is  Going  to  Undertake  Accomplish- 
ment of  Objective?  (Volunteer  Decisions  of 
Committee  Members.) 

Note:  The  above  mentioned  effort  in  large 
part,  wUl  likely  have  to  be  based  upon  per- 
sonal knowledge  and  experience,  contem- 
porary studies  that  already  have  been  done; 
or  that  are  not  in  process  (for  Instance,  on 
this  latter  point,  GAO  Is  now  surveying  five 
major  Departments  of  the  Executive  Branch 
to  ascertain  the  extent  of  their  short-  and 
long-term  planning  efforts.) 

OBJECTIVE  NO.  1-B 

Define  and  evaluate  several  altematii^e 
poUcy-maklng  prooeases  and  institutional 
arrangements  that  would  provide  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  and  the  Congress  with  the 
capacity  to  frnmulate  national  policies 
which  provide  for  alternatives  and  feasible 
options,  and  that  will  provide  for  methods 
of  assessment  for  determining  general  im- 
pacts of  specialized  national  policies  and  that 
also  would  reflect  long-range  Impacts  of  pol- 
icy alternatives. 

^>eclfy  national  objectives  and  govern- 
ment role  contemplated  by  each  alternative 
policy-making  process  or  institutional 
arrangements. 

Purpose  of  Objective :  To  provide  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  the  capacity  it  requires 
to  formulate  national  policies  that  provide 
feasible  options. 

To  provide  the  Federal  Government  with 
the  capacity  it  requires  to  make  assessments 
of  general  Impacts  of  specialized  jioIlcleB. 

To  provide  for  long-range  national  policy 
analysis. 

To  provide  state  and  local  governments 
with  Insights  and  understanding  of  national 
poUcy  alternatives  and  how  they  are  likely 
to  impact  upon  them  and  their  respective 
policy  options. 

To  provide  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy  and  the  general  public  with  insight 
and  understanding  of  national  policy 
alternatives  and  bow  they  are  likely  to  Im- 
pact upon  them  and  their  decisions  or 
choices. 

To  determine  the  likely  iix4>act  of  policy 
alternatives  on  national  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

To  Identify  the  national  objectives  to  be 
served  and  government  role  contemplated 


by  each  policy-making  process  or  Institu- 
tional arrangement  defined  and  evaluated. 

OBJCUl'lVK  HO.  s-a 

Assess  the  adequacy  of  existing  intergov- 
ernmental processes,  instltatlonal  arrange- 
ments and  systems  for  providing  involve- 
ment and  coordination  of  multl-ctate,  state 
and  regional  governmental  jurisdictions  In 
the  national  p<dlcy  development  process,  es- 
pecially as  it  relates  to  national  growth  and 
development  policy. 

Purpose  of  Objective:  To  determine  needed 
improvements  or  cbaxtges  in  existing  proc- 
esses, institutional  arrangements,  and  sys- 
tems for  involvMnent  and  coordination  of 
multi-state,  state  and  regional  governmental 
Jurisdictions  In  the  national  policy  develop- 
ment process,  ecpeclaUy  as  it  relates  to  na- 
tlcmal  growth  and  devel(^meat  policy. 

Information  Needed  to  Achieve  Objective: 

Understanding  of  existing  Intergovernmen- 
tal institutional  arrangements  (multi-state, 
multl-coiuity  regions.  metrop<dltan  urban 
regions  and  cities  and  towns). 

Understanding  of  formal  and  informal 
methods  currently  employed  by  the  Federal. 
State  and  Local  Government  to  consult  with 
one  another  on  national  policy  matters  (Gov- 
ernors Conference,  ^ledal  State  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Offices;  White  House  meetings, 
etc.). 

How  Objective  Can  Be  Accomplished: 

Conduct  a  study  to  identify  existing  In- 
tergovernmental institutional  arrangements 
and  evaluate  the  adequacy  and  extent  to 
which  they  provide  for  involvement  of  multi- 
state,  state  and  regional  governmental  Jur- 
isdictions in  national  policy  devel<9ment, 
especially  those  related  to  the  nation's  fu- 
ture growth  and  development  as  well  as  their 
own. 

Who  Should  Undertake  Accomplishment 
of  Objective:  (To  be  determined  by  volun- 
teer decisions  of  Committee  Members) 

OBJECnVC    NO.    S-B 

Define  and  evaluate  various  proposals  to 
improve  the  coordination  <rf  federal  policy- 
making processes  with  appropriate  multl- 
Btate, regional  and  state  governmental  Juris- 
dictions. This  should  be  dtme  as  It  r^ates  to 
those  alternative  federal  policy-making  proc- 
esses selected  by  the  Oommittee. 

Pmpoee  of  Objective :  To  provide  for  the 
appropriate  involvement  and  coordination 
of  all  levels  of  government  in  the  national 
policy  development  process.  Also  to  insiu'e 
that  the  short-range  and  long-range  Impacts 
of  Federal  policy  projxjsals  are  understood 
and  anticipated  as  they  relate  to,  and  impact 
on,  mxiltt-state,  regional  and  state  govern- 
mental Jurisdictions. 

Information  Needed  to  Achieve  Objective: 

Understanding  of  bow  various  national 
policies  impact  on  various  regions  of  the  na- 
tion (east-west;  North-South;  niral-urban; 
state-local) . 

Understanding  of  how  various  national 
];>olicles  impact  on  various  concerns  of  state 
and  local  government  such  as  environmental 
integrity,  economic  opportunity  and  devel- 
opment, and  on  various  regulatory  and  social 
programs  administered  by  these  units  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Understanding  of  differences  which  exist 
among  the  various  states  with  rw^pect  to 
their  own  Constitutional  and  governmental 
structures. 

Knowledge  of  relevant  studies  and  orga- 
nizations that  deal  with  this  subject  (Advis- 
ory Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Bela- 
tions — which  itself  may  need  Improvement 
with  re^>ect  to  strengthening  State  and  local 
government  involvement  in  naticmal  policy 
development  processes) . 

EInowIedge  of  mulU-stoto  regional  Com- 
missions such  as  Appalachia  and  Title  V 
Commission. 

Knowledge  of  Federal  Beglonal  CouncU 
System. 
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tur€»,    CounUes,    cities,    multi-county    and  complUhed.                         j«.nvo  migni  oe  ac  "^"^•'"t""- 

metropolitan  areas.  Select    or    <f*i/*ir».    r«/.,^»,~.««^-*.          .  "ow  Objective  Can  Be  Accomplished: 

HOW  Objective  Can  be  Accomplished:  suSSlor  t?The°^crn^^r«  T  hiw  relaU^SL:  »  eV'^r^'"  *^*  ^^'- 

Conduct  an  assessment  of  various  leglala-  gnater  and  more  effectlvelnvoiv^mpnt  of  thi  Itn  ^f^^..""*   ""^   between  materials 

live  and  non-legtolatlve  proposals  that  have  F^rte  sect^  I^rthe  Benera/S^  ^h  commodity  policy  questions  and  other 

been  made  to  provide  for  such  Improved  co-  tlona^^c?^^lS  c^°*^^  accomol^^"  i^J'f  '"'"''^  '^^'"- . 

ordination  and  involvement.  Then  m^y  so  tha^rec^m!.nrtBtSft!i  ,  ;?^'^f °P  recommendation   as  to  how  the 

Hold  one  or  two  days  of  public  hearings  to  ^  b^CuM  to  Uth^lTemat  ve  f  J^eiS  thf  ^nl^Vt?  ^^^^^P'^^^-  selected  by 

.S01.U  additional  proposal  or  ideas  for  such  ^^r.Z.,,roc^\i^^^S;t.l^l^.  m^forSrbe'/nfeTr^"^ ^oo'r^Sd 

tlons  in  developing  an  ilpro^^^^m  S;  ?Sn7by  Com^tte^MemSrsT  '°'"°'**'  S"s^mf  nf  "'''^'  °'  %^  Independenragenc? 

coordinating  and  involving  State  and  local  y  ^ommmee  Members) .  or  some  new  process  for  dealing  with  ma- 

govermnenta  In  the  national  policy  develop-  objictivi  no.  4  J,*i*  *"**  commodity  policy, 

raent  process.  Assess  the  data  needs  and  analytical  capa-  «no  is  Going  to  Undertake  Accomplish- 

Develop  and  modify  a  proposal  to  those  blUties  required  by  the  two  alternaUve  Ped-  ""^"^  ^'^  Objective? 

alternative  federal  policy-making  processes  "^^  policy  making  process  proposals  selected  Objective  No.  8 

or  structure  selected  by  the  Committee  for  °l^^^  Committee,  including  personnel  and  Conduct  an  a.ssessment  of  the  exDerlenr. 

recommendation  to  the  CommlMlon.  the  use  of  modern  information  systems  tech-  of   the   national   policymaklne   Dr™i«  nf 

Who  Should  Undertake  Accomplishment  of  f  ology  and  large-scale  computer  simulation  other  selected  Countriw  to  determ^^tTtho; 

Objective:   (To  be  determined  by  voluntwr  te^iiology.  jf           ^      ^       such  TOiicl-^Scfr,;  n^ ' 

decisions  of  Committee  Members.)  ^  f^^  of  Objective:   To  determine  the  esses   or   l^mutionai  sKcturTs  milh^t^ 

OB^crnrr  ,.0.  3-a  ^J*n'i^„*'l''  "^"^^^  capabilities  Includ-  relevant  to  the  Vn^^  States               ^ 

TO  identify  and  evaluate  existing  involve-  ^  LcSgr?h^t°fs*IvalubTand''woTH  rnn  T"*  °'  0»>jectives:  To  learn  what  other 

ment  and  consultation  of  private  Ltor  and  be  required  to'lmprJve  govimmentiTore^  Rra  ^'U'l^fl^'^.'''"'  "?  ^^^^  "^  "'  '°**- 

the  general  public  in  development  of  national  casUng.  and  long-°a^e  5oIujTdevelS.ment  dete^oi^e  nlt.nn»,^n?*  "'V'^"'^^^  'o' 

policies,   especially  those  affecting  our  na-  Including   assessment  of  the   lntJ,^Sn«  X»M?f*^         .^t' P*'"^'^' *'*'**<' ****«™l«e 

tlons  future  growth  and  developm^ent.      "  ships  tl^t  e^iTb™t^n  and  amonglnS^^^^  Sevince  or^  v'^alue  lor  '00^^?,  """?  t^^ 

Purpose  of  Objective:   To  determine  the  ual  national  policy  areas.              o^g  mama  un!ted  StatL                   consideration  In  the 

adequacy  of  existing  Involvement  and  con-  Information  Needed  to  Achieve  Objective-  Informatio.,'  Vp<.h«h  t,.  *„v,.        r.^..    .. 

sultatlon  with  the  private  sector  and  the  gen-  UndersUndlng  of  what  data  and  anSti^l  UnSund  ne  of  wL^nf;,^^^        Objective: 

«ra    public  m  the  development  of  national  capabiUties  are  avaUable  within  the  ^e™  trierar^^or^lyl^g'' u^n  '^^it^Se 'X'" 

"Smatlon  Needed  to  Achieve  Objective:      ^^='^^^^^^^^.11^-^1^  ^o^    ^.r^^rrSraSSEf  ^^ ^ 

wa^aTrai^U^r'^ndTheJenVafS     -I  ^  '"^^''^  '-''^-^  '""^  ^'^  -^-     S^^^^  T^'-'Xn'^S 

sraSSi^'po^TJeiVafc-rr^^^^^^  ^Sfr^Crid'^L^d^rabrt^r.^^^^  .orn^^rarc^a^srtorv^f^eT^^^^^^^ 

Committees.  Congressional  hearings;  letters;  '^•^  governmental   capability  suggested   by  econoX  inforXtion  fnH^t^^^^ 

lobbying.  White  House  Conferences    Execul  *^»  *«^o  alternative  Federal  pollcl  m^lnK  lZ^^mentiVr^rlSl\J^^   ^^f"  P'°V**'  *^^"" 

tive  Branch  Minl-Summit  Meeting  'p^n-  Proposals  selected  by  the  ComSSt^     *^'°*^  ^^^ly^TioTy'^^tt^S^elTl'^tTo^ 

nel   meetings   with   policy   decision   makers  How  Objective  Can  be  Accomplished:  How  ObJ«:tive  Can  be  AS-on^nf.-^T-^^^^^ 

themselves).  Commiaslon  an  effort  to  Identify  the  data  Condurt  «  «„!„.^^?1.^     *    '^  ^^!.** • 

HOW  Objective  Can  Be  AccompUshed:  ^%"1rlC*^^.r*^^*''*''""^  "qul^'^b?  that°"ha"v?  ^^n'mLTe'  SS^dlscX^such 

Conduct  a  study  to  Identify  and  evaluate  ""*  *^?  alternative  Federal  policy  making  foreign  country  exoM-lences      '^^^'^^'^  ''"'^^ 

existing    involvement    and    consul Ution   of  P'°P<»*J»  fl^^ted  by  the  Commitlee.          ^  Note:   S  studies  we  available    lnH„H 

private  sector  and  general  public  in  the  del  vev^^t^i^^or  *"**"*  "?  '"''''''^  '^'^  ""'-  »»8  »  ««*  ««*  S  hJ^Just  SeJ  ^mp'eted 

velopment  of  national  policy  alternatives.  l^^l^"  *T^Lp*''^'J2'",.1^**  '"°"'«*  ^ '*'  ^^  *  Mr.  HawUirone  of  mi  concernSveral 

Who  Should  Undertake  Accomplishment  of  S^.tlfv  °^  ^*'°  '~"''*  ^^^^'  ''*  available  western  European  nations  ''°"*'*'""'8  several 

Objective:    (To  be  determined  by  volunteer  aSew^d^v  1VL  f^^nmental   capability  Visit  with  the  officials  of  several  foreign 

decisions  o-ommi^e  Mem^bers).  K^akr/g  p^oLTs  sSrctodTthfcri  ^e^^nce?  '^^  ^"*  ^^^  ^ ^  -" 

^^sfol-iSiZ^^t^^\^^ZT^,^^^  Su!?\Srj*ire''*fSrdTto^-eTb1  ^P  t^^  O^e^To"  r.?e^^^K; 

coordination  of  the^rlvato  Lctor  Ind  thJ  ▼c>lunteer  decUloL  of  ConSitt^^Sbers)^  Volunteer  Decision  of  Committee  Members). 

general  citizenry  in  the  federal  pollcy-mak-  objectiv.  ko    5  .  

ing  process  and  select^-or  develop— a  pro-         Define  th»  w«,r<.  .«h  ^          ..       ^  Aovisort  Committk  Busobt 

p^al  to  be  modified  to  the  two  altTmatlve  coS^ms  of  suppilIT  anTZr^^J-'^oV'  '""^  "^he  sum  of  $160,000  has  been  appropriated 

^erM    poucy   processes    related    by    Com-  terials  and  LSlmerclnTlXra^t  to!  ">' «f  «'*»?«  Advisory  Committ^^Eu  ap- 

B,  !!L-      .  ^^  to  the  two  federal   ocrtlcv  maklnl  J^Sl  proprlatlon  Is  for  the  duration  of  the  Com- 

^r^^'Sii^^^.'^^^::.^^::^^^:  ^St^^htsSP-"- ^^  '^•"^■'  '''""■ '  *^""''  "^^'  Tt^ 

^B^^^^^S£^^     Pa?=  ^L-Cr^^-r^^^^^^^      S^arlesirBenefits ^  ,^o1 

T^zB¥i^^^^^^^'^^'  S^ring-to^raSirdVrTS!:  ^r^::::::^ - \-aSSS 

^aSn/and  inflnl^  T^^  a  stronger  voice  in  ««,  are  properly  related  to  other  national  Suppliel  and  mitoriaU.:.:: J' SS 

MonSfklS^                ^ ''*"°'^  P°"*=y  *»««=*-  r"''''  •"T*  ~  *****  *"y  cross-impact  be-  Post^ -.!:::::: 2  000 

Inf^rm^An  V    H  .  .     .  t^eeji  and  among  Individual  nationsJ  policies  Special  pubUcaUons  I" 'gSo 

Information  Needed  to  Achieve  Objective :  ^°  be  considered  and  assessed  In  time  to  pro-  UnTllocated  .„  .       2  294 

orSd^cri^V"'    """    '^""""^    '""^'^'      iScrnsElToV^rte^n^Xs'^''^'^^^'"^'^'  l^TT^, 

fre^'e-cholceTamf  s°4tem   '''''''"'''  P'"~'^"«      tlv'^f^'"""**'*  ""^"^  *«  ^^^-^-P''^**  °»'J-         '  Based  on  two  full  time  committee  ;^ 

ofrn:ss£m°^r::f— ----  r^rstf^.s^^i!'^''  --  —  ^^^^^i^^^~^ 

technology  that  Is  available  todTTatwi  th-,^  P*'"*'^  *"'*  °^^^^  national  policies,  Includma  .V^'.       .      .„  „ 

potentl^mpS^an^  in  inSStoK  na^^^^  foreign  policy  considerations.                     ^'^  'Estimates  $7,000  for  publication  of  Com- 

pollcy  issues  and  altorm.tKes  dlrmiy  to  t^e  ^  Understanding  of  the  work  of  the  National  '"^"^  ^P«^- 

general  pubUc.                                        '  Commission  on  Supplies  and  Shortages   in-  """* 

How  Objective  Can  B«  Ar,v.«,r.i  .=»,-^  eluding  some  mdication  as  to  what,  if  any,  Advi.^rt  CoMMrrm:  on  National  Ohowth 

inv^lvfin^^^^^^^^^  =^^^^^^^S^^        Mr.   CrLTb^-c^^r^   Of   th. 
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Remarks  of  SxitATOB  Mikz  Mansthxd 
Ladles  and  gentlemen.  Senator  Scott  and 

I  have  called  today's  presi  briefing  for  the 

following  purposes : 

(1)  to  formally  announce  the  establish- 
ment and  the  membership  of  the  new  Ad- 
visory Committee  to  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Supplies  and  miortages;  and 

(2)  to  acquaint  you  with  the  important 
mission  that  has  been  assigned  to  this  group 
by  the  Congress,  under  Public  Law  93-426. 

Two  years  ago  In  the  wake  of  the  energy 
crisis  a  Joint  bipartisan  effort  was  initiated 
by  the  Senate  and  House  leadership  and  by 
the  Executive  Branch  to  address  the  ques- 
tion: "What  about  next  time?"  How  can  we 
as  a  Nation  be  equipped  to  foresee  the  next 
shortage  In  resources  or  in  materials  or  in 
commodities  In  time  to  take  action  before- 
hand, and  not  after  the  crisis  has  pounced 
upon  us? 

This  effort  emerged  out  of  a  deep  sense 
of  frustration  with  the  disjointed  way  gov- 
ernment has  tended  for  decades,  not  so 
much  to  act,  but  to  react — on  a  crash  basis — 
to  the  myriad  of  problems  that  will  accom- 
pany this  Nation's  growth  and  development 
as  the  economy  becomes  even  more  c<Mn- 
plex,  as  the  world  becomes  even  more  inter- 
dependent. 

As  science  and  technology,  and  the  other 
forces  of  economic,  environmental  and  social 
change  continue  to  reshape  the  world  around 
us,  it  has  become  clear  that  institutions  of 


government  and  the  traditional  processes 
relied  upon  to  develop  national  policy  do 
noi  adequately  respond  to  new  challenges. 

And  It  is  for  this  basic  reason  that  Mr. 
Arnold  S.  SaltBinan,  an  industrialist  with 
policy  level  e]q>enenoe  in  Federal  govern- 
ment, has  been  chosen  to  head  up  this  im- 
portant effort.  He  and  his  Committee  of 
prominent  Amttrifftn  leaders,  representing 
labor,  business,  state  and  local  government, 
the  academic  world  and  cltlBen  and  consumer 
(MganlzaticmB.  will  develop  recommendations 
regarding  a  new  process  and  structure  within 
the  Nation.  Hopefully,  their  recommenda- 
tions wiU  make  It  possiUe  at  the  highest 
levels  of  our  national  life  to  think  ahead, 
to  think  long-range,  to  analyze  in  a  me- 
thodical way  the  full  spectrum  of  problems 
and  opportunities  that  lie  before  our  Natlcm 
In  the  years  and  decades  ahead. 

Along  with  its  parent  organization — the 
National  Commission  on  Supplies  and  Short- 
ages chaired  by  Donald  Rice  of  the  Rand 
CorpcHration — this  Committee  will  hopefully 
provide  Congress  with  specific  suggestions  as 
to  ways  we  as  a  Nation  might  improve  our 
ci4>aclty  to  assess  and  anticipate  problems 
associated  with  resources,  materials  and  oom- 
OKXllty  issues.  These  recommendations  are 
to  be  delivered  to  the  Congress  by  the  end 
of  this  year — appropriately  enough,  our  Na- 
tion's bicentennial  year. 

The  product  of  these  combined  efforts  will 
be  among  the  first  presented  to  the  95th  Con- 
gress and  to  the  Administration  which  takes 
office  in  January  1977. 

I  wish  to  publicly  express  my  own  per- 
sonal gratitude  to  Mr.  Saltsman  and  his  Com- 
mittee colleagues  for  taking  on  this  vitally 
important  and  historic  mission.  I  also  wish 
them  every  success  in  their  mission  and 
pledge  them  my  fullest  cooperation  and 
support. 

Statxment  of  Senator  Hugh  Scott 

I  am  delighted  to  Join  Senator  Mansfield 
today  in  presenting  to  the  public  the  mem- 
bers of  the  newly-appointed  Advisory  C<mi- 
mlttee  on  National  Ch?owth  Pcfllcy  Processes. 
This  distinguished  Committee  is  charged 
with  the  in^wrtant  responsibility  of  deter- 
mining the  need  for  a  permanent  government 
agency  to  plan  the  Nation'^  growth. 

Over  the  past  few  years  we  have  all  seen 
the  serious  consequences  which  result  from 
the  ever-growing  scarcity  of  resources.  Many 
of  these  resources,  such  as  fossil  fuels,  can 
never  be  recovered.  What  we  mvist  attempt 
to  do,  however,  is  to  see  if  it  is  possible  to 
manage  the  Nation's  growth  in  such  a  way 
aa  to  prevent  the  unbridled  consumption  of 
resources  while  still  providing  for  a  growing 
economy. 

The  Advisory  Committee  v^rill  tell  the  Con- 
gress this  year  if  new  government  Institu- 
tions are  necessary  to  do  the  Job.  The  Com- 
mittee will  also  tell  the  Congress  what  legis- 
lative action  is  recommended  to  accomplish 
the  same  objectives.  I  also  expect  the  Com- 
mittee to  advise  the  Executive  Branch  on 
the  whole  question  of  excessive  government 
regulation  in  the  economy — that  Is,  do  fed- 
eral controls  inhibit  natural  growth? 

I  am  pleased  to  note  the  presence  on  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  two  distinguished 
Pennsylvanlans — Roger  8.  Ahlbrandt  and 
Eric  A.  Walker.  Their  contributions  to  the 
Committee's  work  will  reflect  their  vast  ex- 
perience and  working  knowledge  of  this  im- 
portant subject.  I  wish  them  well  in  this 
work,  and  Join  with  Senator  Mansfield  In 
extending  to  the  entire  Advisory  Conunlttee 
our  hope  for  the  presentation  of  a  useful  re- 
port to  Congress  later  this  year. 


MARIANAS  COVENANT  SHOULD 
BE  APPROVED  NOW 

Mr.  FONQ.  Mr.  President,  I  am  grati- 
fied tliat  the  proposal  to  grant  Common- 


wealth status  to  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  is  scheduled  for  conslderatioa  by 
the  full  Senate  next  Tuesday.  The  legis- 
lation has  been  favorably  rowrted  by 
three  Senate  committees — Biterior.  For- 
eign Relations,  and  Armed  Services. 

I  am  personally  familiar  with  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  and  closely 
followed  the  negotiations  resulting  in  the 
covenant  which  we  wiU  be  ctuuidertog  in 
the  form  of  House  Joint  Resolution  549, 
as  amended.  I  believe  that  this  agreement 
is  in  the  mutual  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
and  that  it  should  be  approved  by  the 
Senate. 

I  am  aware  that  some  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  argued  that  the  Senate  can- 
not make  an  informed  decision  on  the 
covenant  at  this  time  and  that  we  should 
delay  action  until  negotiations  have  been 
completed  with  the  entire  Trust  Terri- 
tory. 

An  amendment  has  been  proposed  to 
this  effect  des^pite  the  fact  that  the  cove- 
nant has  been  carefully  examined  and 
endorsed  by  three  committees.  The  joint 
report  filed  by  the  Foreign  Relations  and 
Armed  Services  Committees  on  January 
27  indicates  that  these  committees  care- 
fully considered  and  rejected  the  asser- 
tion that  approval  should  be  delayed  un- 
til the  Senate  has  reviewed  an  agreement 
or  agreements  resolving  the  p<ditical 
status  for  the  entire  Trust  Territory. 

The  fact  is  that  the  future  political 
relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  United  States  and 
the  other  districts  of  the  Trust  Territory 
on  the  other  are  separate  and  distinct. 
Delay  in  approving  the  agreement  with 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  because 
the  peoide  of  the  other  islands  have  been 
unable  to  agree  on  their  future  political 
status  desires  would  be  an  injustice  to 
the  people  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands and  run  counter  to  n.S.  interests 
in  the  area. 

The  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  as  well 
as  other  islands  in  the  Pacific,  came 
under  American  administration  as  a  re- 
sult cS.  the  Second  World  War.  As  early 
as  1950  the  people  (^  the  Northern  Marl- 
anas  began  petitioning  for  a  close  and 
permanent  relationship  with  the  United 
States.  This  desire  has  remained  con- 
stant throughout  the  years. 

The  leaders  of  the  othw  islands  of  the 
trust  territory  indicate  no  desire  for  a 
commonwealth  arrangement  and  are  ne- 
gotiating a  more  distcmt  relationship 
with  the  United  States.  TTie  cultural  and 
ethnic  ties  of  the  people  of  the  northern 
Marianas  are  with  the  American  citizens 
on  Guam,  rather  than  with  the  peoples 
of  the  Marshall  and  Caroline  Islands. 

"Hie  Congress  of  Micronesia  has  gone 
on  record  indicating  it  has  no  objection 
in  principle  to  separation  of  the  Mari- 
anas from  the  rest  of  the  Trust  Territory 
and  its  spokesmen  indicated  under  ques- 
tioning in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee hearings  that  they  supported  Sen- 
ate approval  of  the  covenant. 

In  view  of  these  facts  and  the  finding 
<rf  the  Senate  Armed  Services  C(Mnmit- 
tee  that  "acquisition  of  the  Marianas 
pursuant  to  the  proposed  covenant  would 
help  the  United  States  maintain  a  cred- 
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IWe  and  flexible  military  presence  In  the 
Pacific"  and  that  covenant  approval 
"would  represent  a  natural  and  desirable 
develovaitat  to  enhance  and  support  the 
UJB.  territory  of  Ouam,"  I  strongly  i^ge 
the  Senate  to  reject  the  spurious  argu- 
ments of  covenant  opponents  that  the 
covenant  requires  further  deliberation 
and  that  approval  is  not  in  the  Interests 
of  the  United  States. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  c<rfleagues  a  state- 
ment on  the  Marianas  Commonwealth 
subject  written  by  one  who  has  lived  with 
and  worked  hard  for  the  advancement 
of  the  Mlcronesians. 

After  serving  as  Governor  of  American 
Samoa  from  1956  to  1961,  Peter  Tall  Cole- 
man went  to  Micronesia  to  become  Dis- 
trict Administrate  for  the  Marshall 
Islands  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands  from  1961  to  1965.  Prom 
1965  to  1969,  he  was  District  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Mariana  Islands.  Since  1969, 
he  has  been  serving  as  Deputy  High 

Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Territory 

the  No.  2  post  in  Micronesia.  So  he 
knows  the  Mlcronesians  from  personal, 
close  association  with  them  during  the 
past  15  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed In  the  RxcoRo  the  text  of  Peter  Cole- 
man's statonent  which  appeared  in  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser  November  18.  1975. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD.  as  follows: 

MAHIANAS    COMMOirWEAI.TII    DiXENDrD 


(By  Peter  Tall  Coleman) 
(The  writer  Is  depu*v  high  coniinlssloner 
or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pactflc  Islands.) 
Readers  of  "Commentary"  might  welcome 
a  clarification  of  the  Issues  raised  by  Robert 
Wenkam  In  bis  article  "Marianas  Common- 
wealth Decried"  ( 10/3S) . 

Rather  than  a  "dismemberment"  of 
Micronesia,  one  may  regard  the  occasion  of  a 
Northern  Marianas  Commonwealth  as  the 
creation  of  a  new  American  self-governing 
community,  long  sought  by  the  Northern 
Marianas  people. 

It  Is  not  fair  to  call  the  \inanlmou8  vote 
of  the  VB.  House  of  Representatives  a  "sham 
of  democratic  procedure."  During  the  two- 
year  period  of  discussions  and  negotiations 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Northern 
Marianas  leadership,  the  Senate  and  House 
interior  Committees  were  step  by  step  con- 
sulted on  significant  aspects,  other  cognizant 
congressional  committees  were  aware  of  the 
dlKusslons.  The  Joint  Resolution  on  the 
Commonwealth  is  not  a  surprise  in  contn-es- 
aional  circles. 

In  separate  correspondence,  Mr.  Wenkam 
expresses  the  anxiety  of  Friends  of  the  Earth 
that  the  rights  and  protections  of  the 
Marianas  people  are  not  guaranteed  In  the 
cownant.  It  is  significant  that  these  rights 
and  protections  are  precisely  why  the  great 
majority  of  Marianas  citizens  seek  a  cloM 
political  association  with  the  United  SUtes 
under  the  covenant.  They  feel  that  tinder 
commonwealth  status  and  with  U.S.  citizen- 
ship they  will  gain  these  guarantees  and 
protection  to  a  greater  extent  than  under 
any  other  political  status. 

Under  the  covenant.  Marlana.i  people  wUl 
have  achieved  self-government  for  the  first 
tune  in  over  400  years.  Most  Americans  have 
never  known  what  it  is  like  to  be  ruled  bv 
outsiders  so  It  U  difficult  for  us  really  to 
appreciate  thU  achievement.  The  people  of 
the  Northern  Marianas  wUl  hammer  out  their 
own  constitution  and  will  elect  their  own 
governor.  The  constitution  can  contain  the 


guarantees    and    rights    advocated    by    the 
Friends  of  the  Earth. 

It  Is  possible  that  the  Intensity  of  environ- 
mental concerns  has  caused  Mr.  Wenkam 
to  underestimate  the  political  maturity  and 
character  of  the  people  of  the  Mariana  Is- 
lands, the  statesmanlUce  qualities  and  per- 
formance of  their  leaders,  their  determlna- 
tlon  to  start  their  new  government  off  in  the 
right  way.  and  their  devotion  and  renpect  for 
the  American  system  with  all  of  its  faults. 

Mr.  Wenkam  has  spoken  feelingly  of  the 
effect   of  the   Marianas   separation   on   the 
unity  of  Micronesia.  All   Interested   persons 
including  Marianas  citizens  are   concerned 
The  policy  of  the  United  States  government 
as  reflected  In  the  Trust  Territory  adminis- 
tration,  without   taking   coercive   measures 
is  to  encourage  the  Mlcronewian  unity  that 
Mlcronesians    wish,    while    recognizing    the 
dangers  of  equating  unity  with  uniformity 
However,  when  the  Congress  of  Micronesia 
rejected  the  original  U.S.  propo«al  for  a  com- 
monwealth arrangement,  the  Marianas  did 
not  endorse  that  rejection  and  in  1972  sought 
separate  negotiations  with  the  U.S.  in  order 
to  achieve  a  closer   relationship   than   the 
"free  association"  sought  by  the  Congress. 

As  a  parallel  development  It  Is  timely  to 
note  that  the  Mlcronesians  have  shown  their 
determination  for  self-government  in  a  Con- 
stitutional Convention  which  has  just  com- 
pleted lU  work.  The  result  is  their  first  con- 
stitution which  should  be  ready  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Mlcroneslan  people  for 
adoption. 

T'.e  Inescapab:.  problem  has  been  politi- 
cal- lUural  In  nature.  The  Marianas  people 
are  a  product  of  their  unique  heritage  The 
Influence  of  Ouam  on  the  Northern  Marianas 
^nnot  be  overestimated.  Their  citizens  are 
brothers,  aunts  and  uncles,  and  cousins  BJver 
since  Ouam  became  a  US.  po8se8.slon  In  1898 
their  Ouamanian  aasocUtions  made  North- 
fr"..*!'5?*'^**  P«oP'«  keenly  aware  of  the 
United  SUtes.  even  during  the  Oerman  and 
Japanese  administrations.  Only  by  an  acci- 
dent of  history,  an  Ignorance  of  geography 
and  the  common  ethnic  background  did  the 
United  SUtes  fall  to  Include  the  Northern 
Marianas  with  Ouam  in  1898.  To  correct  this 
the  Northern  Marianas  people  since  19M 
have  not  faUed  to  petition  continually  the 
United  Nations  for  the  U.S.  association 

♦K^V'^t  P°'"*  P*'***?'  w«  msy  note  that 
the  Northern  Marianas  people  do  not  share 
Mr.  Wenkam's  apparent  mUtruat  of  U.8  gov- 
ernmental   processes,    or    of    the    military 
either.  MarUnas  citizens  have  every  reason 
to  be  thoroughly  famUUr  with  the  military 
having  pwMiiaiiy  suffered  through  the  Mart- 
anas  campaign  of  World  War  n  and  having 
been   under  U.S.   naval   administration   for 
about  18  years. 
Mr.  Wenkam  suggested  that  the  Marianas 
Slow  down"  congressional  action.  But  the 
covenant  was  not  hastUy  written.  There  Is  a 
lot  of  hard  work  In  it.  It  Is  a  remarkable  doc- 
ument.  It  has  depth,  political  acumen,  and  a 
mutual  recognition  of  both  the  US.  and  the 
Marianas  situations.   It   Is   far-sighted   and 
unique  In  history,  representing  the  will  both 
of  a  tiny  geographic  area  and  that  of  a  giant 
superpower.  e—  »■< 

♦k"^?*!"!'^  ^'■*'''*  P*^*  <»'  the  document  is 
that  It  belongs  to  the  Marianas  people  and  Is 
a  part  of  them.  Through  countless  meetings 
not  only  with  the  US.  team,  but  a^ 
throughout  the  whole  leadership,  the  Mar- 
lr*^.'l'!!IJP  worked  out  among  themselves 
the  differing  views  on  substantive  Issues. 
Outsiders  did  not  Influence  them.  Advice  was 
not  offered  to  them  unless  It  was  sought 
fht^"",     i*''^™  **  entU^ly  wrong  In  sUtlng 

delegations  was  at  U.S.  Uxpayers'  expense. 
The  costs  came  from  Marianas  Uxpayere.  The 
adles  even  raised  funds  from  bazaars  and 
luncheons  to  cover  their  expenses. 

I  assure  you  there  Is  very  Httle  that  the 
Marianas  leaders  have  not  thought  of  In  pre- 
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paring  for  their  new  government.  They  are 
ready  and  capable  now.  No  one  cap  question 
that  the  motives  and  ideals  of  the  Friends 
of  the  Earth  are  on  a  high  level,  but  It  would 
seem  that  the  organization  must  assume  a 
grave  responsibility  In  attempting  to  delay 
congressional  action  on  a  matter  so  vital  to 
a  dependent  people  as  theU-  political  future 
without  having  consulted  them  In  advance 
as  to  their  planning  and  comprehension  of 
the  is.sues  raised. 

On  the  question  of  the  Mlcroneslan  view- 
point, to  my  personal  knowledge  there  are 
thoughtful  Mlcronesians  in  Influential  posi- 
tions who  imderstand  and  are  sympathetic 
with  the  very  special  circumstances  siu-- 
roundlng  the  separate  action  of  the  Marianas 
They  have  recognized  that  the  political  sepa- 
ration of  the  Marianas  formalizes  a  situation 
which  already  existed  before  the  Trust  Terrl- 
tory  was  first  established  In  1847,  namely  Ui- 
terest  in  close  political  ties  with  the  U  8 

Ihere  Is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  Northern 
Marianas  leaders  to  cut  the  MarUnas  off 
conipletely  from  association  with  Micronesia 
To  the  contrary,  they  and  some  MlcronesUn 
leaders  have  spoken  of  the  future  opportu- 
nities for  economic  cooperaUon  and  clot* 
social  and  cultural  relationships 

nhWM^*"*!i"*  '**'^"  ^•*'  *h»t  «»e  lofty 
objectives  and  concerns  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Earth  can  best  be  attaUied  by  prompt  ao- 
U  s'tnLi^V'r*  "'^^•""on  now  before  the 
^..^        C  ''^^'^B  waited  for  400  years,  they 
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RULES     OP    PROCEDURE     OP     TH^' 

?*?«T^1JP^^  ^N  RULES  AND  AD- 
MINISTRATION 


nn^.f;^^°^-  ^  President.  In  com- 
Pl  ance  with  section  133B  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946  as 
amended,  I  am  submitting  the  Rules  of 
Procedure  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  which  pursuant  to 
Uiat  section  shaU  be  printed  In  the 
Record  not  later  than  March  1  of  each 

There  being  no  objecUou.  the  raateilal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rt;i.Es  or  Procedure  of  the  CouMtrttr.  on 
RULES  AND  Administration 
(adopted  February  4.  1971  nursuant  fn 
tTo^Act^o^^  foU^'  ^«'«'*"'«  ^"a"nl^^ 
wuh«^f  °'  ^.?"'  "^  amended.  Readopted 
without  amendment  January  17,  1973  and 
January  22,  1976.) 

Trri*  I — mutings  of  the  committee 

^.V.'"**,.'??!^""'  »•«"»«  Oates  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  the  second  and  fourth  Wed- 

aoi,  Russell  Office  Building.  Additional  meet- 
U^gs  may  be  called  by  the  chairman  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  or  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions  of  sec.  133(a)  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended 

a  Meetings  of  the  committee  shall  be  open 
to  the  public  except  during  executive  sw- 
sions  for  marking  up  bills  or  for  voting  or 
when  the  committee  by  majority  vote  wders 
?^  .*,''*»*!""''^  session.  (Sec.  133(b)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  a.s 
amended.) 

3  Written  notices  of  committee  meetings 
will  normauy  be  sent  by  the  committee's 
stair  director  to  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee at  least  3  days  In  advance.  In  addition, 
the  committee  staff  will  telephone  reminders 
or  committee  meetings  to  all  members  of  the 
committee  or  to  the  appropriate  sUff  as- 
sistants In  their  offloes. 

4.  A  copy  of  the  conunlttee's  Intended 
agenda  enumerating  separate  Items  of  legis- 
lative business,  committee  business,  and  re- 


ferrals will  normally  be  sent  to  all  members 
of  the  committee  b^  the  staff  dlreetor  at  least 
1  day  in  mdvance  of  all  meettnga.  Tbie  does 
not  preclude  any  members  of  the  oommittM 
from  raising  C4>pr«prlate  nonagenda  topics, 
xrnx  n— <iTJORTjMs 

1.  Pursuant  to  sec.  133(d)  5  members  of 
the  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  reporting  of  legislative  measures. 

2.  Pursuant  to  rule  XXV,  sec.  B(a)  of  the 
SUndlng  Rules  of  the  Senate  3  members 
shall  constitute  a  quonun  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  bvBtness. 

3.  Pursuant  to  rule  XXV,  sec.  5(b)  3  mem- 
bevs  of  the  committee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  ptirpose  of  taking  testimony 
under  oath;  provided,  however,  that  once 
a  quonun  Is  established,  any  one  member 
can  continue  to  take  such  testimony. 

4.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  rule  XXV. 
sec.  6(a)  and  sec.  5(b) ,  the  subcommittees  of 
this  committee  are  authorized  to  fix  their 
own  quorums  for  the  transaction  of  business 
and  the  taking  of  sworn  testimony. 

8.  Under  no  circumstances,  may  proxies  be 
considered  for  ttie  esUbllshment  of  a 
quorum. 

TITLE  ni — VOXINO 

1.  Voting  In  the  committee  on  any  Issue 
win  normally  be  by  voice  vote. 

2.  If  a  third  of  the  members  present  so 
demand,  a  record  vote  will  be  taken  on  any 
question  by  rollcall. 

3.  The  results  of  rollcall  votes  Uken  in 
any  meeting  upon  any  measure,  or  any 
amendment  thereto,  aball  be  sUted  in  tAe 
committee  report  on  that  measure  unless 
prevloiisly  announced  by  the  committee,  and 
such  report  or  annovmcement  shall  Include 
a  UbulaUon  of  the  votes  cast  In  favor  of  and 
the  votes  cast  in  opposition  to  each  such 
measure  and  amendment  by  each  member  of 
the  committee.  (Sees.  133  (b)  and  (d)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended.) 

4.  Proxy  voting  shall  be  allowed  on  all 
measures  and  matters  oefore  the  committee. 
However,  the  vote  of  the  committee  to  repOTt 
a  measure  or  matter  shall  require  tiie  con- 
currence of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  who  are  physically  present  at  the 
time  of  the  vote.  Proxies  will  be  allowed  in 
such  cases  solely  for  the  piirpose  of  record- 
ing a  member's  position  on  the  question  and 
then  only  In  those  instances  when  the  ab- 
sentee committee  member  has  been  Informed 
of  the  question  and  has  affirmatively  re- 
quested that  he  be  recorded.  (Sec.  133(d)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended.) 

TITLE  IV — DELEflATION  OF  AtTTHORITY  TO 
COMMITTEE  CHAIRMAN 

1 .  The  chairman  Is  authorized  to  sign  him- 
self or  by  delegation  all  necessary  vouchers 
and  routine  papers  for  which  the  commit- 
tee's approval  Is  required  and  to  decide  in 
the  committee's  behalf  all  routine  business. 

2.  The  chairman  Is  authorized  to  engage 
commercial  reporters  for  the  preparation  of 
transcripts  of  conunlttee  meetings  and  hear- 
ings. 

3.  The  chairman  Is  authorized  to  Issue,  In 
behalf  of  the  committee,  regulations  nor- 
mally promulgated  by  the  committee  at  the 
beginning  of  each  session.  Including  the  sen- 
atorial long-distance  telephone  regulations 
and  the  senatorial  telegram  reg\ilatlous. 

TITLE  V — HEARINGS 

All  hearings  of  the  committee  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
sec.  133A  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended.  Since  the  committee 
is  normally  not  engaged  in  typical  investi- 
gatory proceedings  Involving  significant  fac- 
tual controversies,  additional  Implementory 
rules  for  hearing  procedures  are  not  presently 
promulgated. 


TITLE  VI — STTBCOMMITTEES 

1.  There  shall  be  seven,  three-member  sub- 
committees of  the  committee  as  follows: 

Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

Privileges  and  Elections. 

Printing. 

Library. 

Smithsonian  Institution. 

ResUurant. 

Computer  Services. 

2.  After  consulUtion  with  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  the 
chairman  will  announce  selections  among  the 
members  of  the  committee  to  the  various 
subcommittees  (and  to  the  Joint  Conmilttee 
on  Printing  and  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Library)  subject  to  committee  confirmation. 

3.  Each  subcommittee  of  the  committee  is 
authorized  to  esUbllsh  meeting  dates,  fix 
quorums,  and  adopt  rules  not  inconsistent 
with  these  rules. 

4.  Referrals  of  legislative  measures  and 
other  items  to  subcommittees  will  be  made 
by  the  chairman  subject  to  approval  by  the 
committee  members. 


SENATOR  HERMAN  TALMADGE 
TALKS  ABOUT  AMERICA 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  our 
friend  and  colleague.  Senator  Herman 
TAUtADCE.  deUrered  a  message  at  this 
week's  Senate  Prayer  Breakfast  which 
greatly  Impressed  and  inspired  me. 

Using  the  American  Bicentennial  as 
his  theme.  Senator  Talmadge  began  by 
saying  that  each  of  us  may  assess  and 
commemorate  our  Nation's  200th  annl- 
versary  in  his  or  her  own  individual 
way. 

But  later  In  the  course  of  his  remarks, 
as  he  described  a  number  of  basic  goals 
he  felt  should  be  pursued  during  our 
third  century,  I  could  only  feel  that  even 
though  the  Blcoitennlal  does,  indeed, 
mean  different  things  to  different  peo- 
ple, every  citizen  would  endorse  and  ap- 
plaud the  standards  proposed  by  Senator 
Talmadge. 

He  called  on  the  leaders  of  our  Nation 
to  set  standards  that  Americans  of  every 
rank  and  file  "can  pick  up  and  carry 
high."  These  included  Individual  re- 
sponsibility, good  government,  law,  and 
order,  respect  for  constituted  authority, 
and  brotherhood  and  fellowship  among 
all  people. 

These  are  objectives  we  can  all  em- 
brace, and  to  which  we  should  all  dedi- 
cate ourselves  as  America  begins  her 
third  centui-y. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Talmadgs's  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  believe  all  who 
read  them  will  be  as  inspired  as  I  was 
by  his  very  important  message. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
wei'e  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Senator  Herman  Talmadge 

I  wovild  like  to  suggest,  and  express  the 
hope,  this  morning  that  our  meetings  of  the 
Prajrer  Breakfast  Group  this  year  will  be 
made  more  meaningful  by  an  awareness  of 
the  great  moment  of  history  now  at  hand. 

Throughout  America,  celebration  is  fast 
becoming  the  order  of  the  day. 

One  can  already  sense  forces  at  work  all 
across  the  land  to  bring  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  bii-th  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  a  magnificent  crescendo  this  July. 

The  air  is  alive  with  a  sense  of  history. 


The  heart  of  the  nation  beats  with  a  sense 
of  pride  and  fulfillment. 

We  can  feel  It  here  In  Washington ...  as 
we  go  about  our  duties  In  the  Senate... 
and  as  we  make  our  way  thKiu^  the  cor- 
ridors of  the  ct^itol  buUding — ^whlch,  we 
are  told.  wlU  very  soon  be  teeming  with 
millions  and  miUlons  of  visitors  on  a  bi- 
centennial pilgrimage. 

Americans  everywhere  are  getting  into  step 
with  the  drum  and  fife  of  patrlote  who 
sounded  the  birth  of  a  new  nation  200  years 

ago. 

The  spirit  of  celebration  is  coming  into 
full  sway,  not  Just  in  historical  cities  Uke 
Boston  and  PhUadelphla  and  in  sUtes  that 
were  the  thirteen  original  colonies,  but  aU 
over  America,  from  coast  to  coast. 

Bicentennial  will  mean  many  things  to 
many  people.  ^       ,  . 

To  some.  It  wUl  be  a  time  for  Joy  and 
revelry ...  for  patriotic  fervor,  fanfare,  and 
firecrackers. 

To  some  It  wiU  be  a  time  for  quiet  hu- 
mUlty  ...  for  phllosophksal  reflection  on  the 
ways  of  men  and  govemmente. 

For  some,  It  wUl  signal  a  ttme  for  reverence. 

As  Americans  celebrate  the  bicentennial- 
each  in  our  own  way— we  wlU  of  course  pay 
homage  to  the  flag  ...  to  the  venwable 
founding  fathers  ...  to  the  courage  of  men 
whose  devotion  to  freedom  gave  us  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Con- 
stitution ...  to  the  valor  of  the  patriots 
who  fought  and  died  to  ensure  that  free- 
dom .  .  .  and  to  aU  the  glorious  history  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

This  is  as  it  should  be. 

But,  as  we  do.  It  is  my  Taape  that  the 
American  people  wUl  also  pay  tribute  to 
the  Ideal  that  ours  was  founded  as  a  na- 
tion under  Ood.  „„rf»,- 

It  grew  and  prospered  as  a  nation  unaer 

God.  ^  _, 

It  is  now  a  nation  under  God. 

So  long  as  we  have  ovir  Uberty  and  value 
the  dignity  of  man,  it  will  always  be  a  nation 
under  God.  .„,       . 

So  as  the  NaUon  celebrates  the  Bicenten- 
nial I  hope  people  will  not  forget  to  pray. 

I  hope  people  wiU  take  time  to  give  thanks 
for  the  bountiful  blessings  of  God  upon  this 

NaUon.  ,^    .   ..  ^  ..  , 

The  United  States  is  the  manifestation,  tne 
sum  and  subsUnce.  of  a  people  whose  prog- 
ress from  the  beginning  has  been  guided  by 
Divine  Providence. 

The  history  of  the  American  people  Is  rich 
with  evidence  of  His  power  and  glory. 

Thus,  at  this  great  moment  In  American 
history,  I  know  of  no  force  that  ought  to 
have  a  more  prominent  or  potent  role  In  the 
celebraUon  of  the  Bicentennial  than  faith 

in  God.  ^        .^         .  , 

This  Is  the  faith  that  always  has  character- 
ized our  Nation  and  which  made  the  Ameri- 
can dream  a  reality. 

Faith  and  spiritual  motivation  led  people 
to  these  shores. 

It  sustained  the  pilgrims. 

It  Inspired  the  colonists  and  strengthened 
them  during  the  dark  and  uncertain  days  of 
the  Revolution. 

It  was  ever  present  at  Philadelphia  when 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  written. 

It  was  embodied  In  Ijoth  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  the  Constitution,  which  the  Eng- 
lish statesman  Gladstone  described  as  the 
most  remarkable  work  every  struck  by  the 
hand  of  man.  „  ^  , 

Indeed,  a  deep  and  abiding  faith  In  God  is 
Indelibly  recorded  throughout  the  pages  of 
American  history.  In  good  times  and  bad,  in 
war  and  peace. 

The  historical  commenUtor,  Alexis  de- 
TocquevUle,  visited  and  wrote  about  our 
Nation  in  the  mid-lSOO's. 

He  was  quick  to  recognize  this  force  in  your 
America. 
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H*  wrote: 

"I  sought  for  the  greatness  and  genius  of 
America  In  ber  spacious  harbors  and  her  am- 
pie  rlTers.  but  it  was  not  there  ...  In  her  rich 
mine*  and  her  vast  world  commerce,  but  It 
was  not  there. 

It  was  not  until  I  went  Into  the  churches 
of  America  and  found  her  pulpits  aflame  with 
righteousness  that  I  dlsooverod  tb*  true 
source  of  America's  greatness  and  genius. 

America  Is  great  because  America  has  been 
good. 

If  ever  America  ceases  to  be  good,  America 
will  cease  to  be  great. " 

It  was  also  de-TocquevUle  who  said  It  waa 

Impossible  for  the  American  people  to  sepa- 

rate  religion  from  their  concept  of  freedom. 

Faith  constituted  the  cornerstone  of  the 

United  States'  government. 

Faith  made  it  possible  for  the  American 
people  to  build  the  most  productive,  the  most 
powerful,  the  most  generous,  and  the  freest 
nation  on  earth. 

So  abundantly  has  our  nation  been  blessed, 
so  much  has  America  been  granted  . . .  per- 
haps we  have  more  reason  to  be  nK>re  thank- 
ful than  any  other  nation  in  the  history  of 
mankind. 

There  Is  a  lesson,  and  perhaps  a  warning,  In 
this  thoug;bt. 

Jesus   told   the  mtUtltudea.   in   the    lath 
chapter  of  the  gospel  according  to  St.  Luke: 
"For  unto  whomsoever  much  is  given,  of 
him  shall  be  much  required." 
We  hare  so  much. 
In  turn,  we  owe  so  much. 
As  we  approach  the  bicentennial,  thought- 
ful Americans,  concerned  Americans,  are  tak- 
ing stock  and  measuring  all  that  which  has 
been  bestowed  upon  our  Nation. 

They  are  also  trying  to  assess  the  capacity 
of  the  American  people — as  we  begin  a  third 
century — to  continue  to  uphold  our  end  of 
the  covenant. 

There  Is  a  story  by  Stephen  Vincent  Benet 
that  If  you  stand  over  the  grave  of  Daniel 
Webster  In  New  England,  and  call  his  name. 
the  earth  will  begin  to  quake  and  the  trees 
shake,  and  you  will  soon  hear  his  voice  boom 
out: 
"Neighbor,  how  stands  the  Union?" 
And,  according  to  the  legend.  If  you  do 
not  wish  to  Incur  the  wrath  of  the  spirit  of 
Webster,  you  had  better  give  assurance  that 
the  Union  stands  "rock-bottomed  and  cop- 
per-sheathed." 

From  all  that  I  am  able  to  tell,  mllllonc 
of  Americans  today  are  asking  the  same  ques- 
tion :  How  stands  the  Union? 

After  200  years,  how  firm  are  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Republic? 

How  secure  Is  the  faith  and  how  strong 
are  the  fundamental  values  upon  which  the 
Nation  was  founded,  and  grew  to  greatness? 
These  are  painful  questions. 
But  jxist  as  we  look  to  the  past  and  honor 
It.  we  must  also  carefully  consider  the  pres- 
ent. 
That  Is  what  foretells  the  future. 
We  have  this  admonition  from  David  In  one 
of  his  psalms: 

"If  the  foundatlona  be  destroyed,  what 
can  the  righteous  do?"  (Ps.ll  :3) 

It  so  happens — either  through  an  accident 
of  history  or  a  rush  of  eventa  beyond  our 
control — that  America's  Bicentennial  comes 
at  a  most  critical  time  In  the  hlstwy  of  oxir 
Republic. 

The  Bicentennial  Is  certainly  a  cause  for 
great  celebration. 

The  times  In  which  we  live  also  give  rise 
to  cause  for  great  concern. 

An  examination  of  the  spirit  of  America — 
that  will  lead  to  a  reassessment  of  the  goals 
and  a  strengthening  of  the  values  that  are 
the  bedrock  of  our  society — Is  urgent. 
It  U  Imperative. 
It  is  long  overdue. 
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In  no  area  Is  this  more  true  than  In  gov- 
ernment. 

At  no  time  since  our  Government  was 
established  on  faith,  has  faith  In  govern- 
ment been  virtually  so  non-existent. 

Different  people  will  ascribe  dUTerent  rea- 
sons for  the  enormity  of  the  lack  of  confi- 
dence In  government  in  recent  years. 

There  are  of  course  many  schools  of  po- 
litical thoitght  on  how  and  why  so  many  peo- 
ple have  come  to  distrust  and  dislike  their 
government. 

But  the  fact  that  there  may  be  argument 
about  how  It  came  to  pas-s,  does  not  make 
the  malaise  any  less  serious. 
The  problem  Ls  .severe. 
I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  It  Is  hopelesn. 
I  urge  that  we  seize  upon  the  Bicentennial 
not  Just  as  a  time  for  rejoicing  on  things 
past,  but  also  as  a  time  for  rededlcatlon  to 
the  true  spirit  of  America  that  will  guar- 
antee our  future. 

For  those  of  ua  in  posltloiw  of  leadership. 
In  the  Congress  and  In  elected  offices  from 
the  courthouse  to  the  White  House,  the  task 
Is  not  ours  alone. 

But  we  make  a  mockery  of  the  mandate  of 
which  we  prolefw  to  be  so  proud.  If  we  fall 
to  accept  the  fact  that  ours  mi«t  be  a  major 
role. 
Like  It  or  not,  we  must  set  the  pace. 
When  the  delegates  were  meeting  in  Phil- 
adelphia to  draft  the  ConsUtutlon,  George 
Waablngton.  elected  president  of  the  con- 
Tmtton,  said : 

••Let  us  raise  a  standard  to  which  the  wise 
and  honest  can  repair." 

And  so  they  did.  And,  I  hope,  so  will  we  at 
this  critical  Junctiwe  In  American  history. 
I  submit  that  our  country  needs  an  army 
of   Inspired    leaders   to   set   standards   that 
Americans  of  every  rank  and  file  can  pick  up 
and  carry  high. 
The  standard  of  Individual  rcsponsJbllltr. 
The  standard  of  good  government. 
Tlie  standard  of  law  and  order. 
The  standard  of  respect   for  constituted 
authority. 

The  banner  of  brotherhood  and  fellowship 
among  all  people. 
The  hour  Is  late. 

We  cannot  embark  upon  the  crusade  too 
soon. 

Let  u.s  go  with  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  a.t 
he  directs  In  the  0th  chapter  of  Eccle.ilastes : 
••Whatsoever  thy  hand  flndeth  to  do.  do  It 
with  all  thy  might." 

And.  let  us  be  ever  mindful  of  the  thought 
expressed  by  the  poet.  Edgar  Guest: 

•Td  rather  see  a  sermon  than  hear  one  any 
day. 

Id  rather  one  should  walk  with  me  than 

merely  show  the  way. 
•  •  •  •  • 

I  can  watch  your  hand  In  action,  but  your 

tongue  too  fast  may  run. 
And  the  lectures  you  deliver  may  be  very 

wise  and  true; 
But  I'd  rather  get  my  lesson  by  observing 

what  you  do 
For  I  may  misunderstand  you  and  the  high 

advice  you  give. 
But  there's  no  misunderstanding  how  you 

act  and  how  you  llve.^' 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  again  this 
year  I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues by  observations  on  the  58th  an- 
niversary- of  Lithuanian  independence. 
It  seems  even  more  important  this  year 
that  we  mark  this  occasion,  as  Lith- 
uania and  the  other  Baltic  Republics. 
Estonia  and  Latvia,  may  ryell  be  affected 
by  the  Helsinki  accords  signed  la.«;t  year. 


One  of  the  key  Issues  raised  at  Hel- 
sinki was  the  need  for  International 
respect  for  fundamental  human  rights. 
By  signing  the  Hdslnkl  accords,  the  So- 
viet Union  has  agreed  to  support  basic 
International  guarantees  of  human 
rights.  Of  course,  we  have  heard  similar 
pledges  from  that  government  before 
The  history  of  the  Soviet  occupation  of 
Lithuania  contradicts  the  official  Soviet 
line.  It  describes  to  those  who  realisti- 
cally examine  the  facts  a  Soviet  policy 
of  continuing  oppression  and  the  denial 
of  basic  freedoms.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
essential  that  the  United  States  impress 
upon  all  the  signatories  tlie  absolute 
neccs.sity  of  full  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Helsinki  agreement. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  appropriate  now 
that  we  pause  to  reflect  upon  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Lithuanian  people,  a 
people  who  continue  to  this  day,  despite 
Soviet  domination,  to  strive  to  regain 
their  freedom.  Although  Independent  for 
only  22  years  in  tliis  century,  the  Lith- 
uanian people  retain  a  strong  sense  of 
nationhood  and  the  marvelous  commu- 
nity of  belief  in  national  fi-eedom.  The 
might  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  im- 
able  to  silence  the  voices  of  Lithuanians 
around  the  world  calling  for  self-deter- 
mination, and  it  ia  my  hope  and  belief 
that  it  never  will  be  able  to. 

As  our  Nation  celebrates  the  200th 
anniversary  of  our  independence  this 
year,  it  is  fitting  that  we  again  reaffirm 
our  dedication  to  the  principles  of  equal- 
ity and  justice  on  which  our  Nation  was 
founded,  and  express  our  support  for  a 
valiant  people  fighting  against  immense 
odds  to  install  tliese  very  ideals  in  their 
beloved  homeland.  The  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple, I  feel  confident,  will  not  give  up  this 
struggle  until  they  are  once  again  free 
and  able  to  live  in  dignity  amid  their 
proud  cultural  and  religious  traditions. 
I  am  also  certain,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  United  States  will  stand  by  the 
people  of  Lithuania  In  their  continuing 
struggle  for  independence. 
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REGULATORY  REFORM:  AN  EF- 
FORT TO  STALL  BY  AFFECTED 
INDUSTRIES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  need 
for  substantive  regulatory  reform  is  in- 
disputable. Estimates  of  the  yearly  net 
cost  of  excessive  regulation  exceed  $60 
billion.  In  addition,  regulatory  overkill 
has  been  linked  to  various  social  ills,  in- 
cluding "stagflation,"  delays  In  the 
adoption  of  new  technology,  unrespon- 
siveness of  government  to  the  needs  of 
Industry,  and  unresponsiveness  of  indus- 
try to  the  needs  of  the  American  con- 
sumers. 

However,  In  spite  of  a  broad  con- 
sensus In  favor  of  regulatory  reforms  to 
deal  with  such  problems,  substantive 
progress  has  lagged.  A  principal  cause 
of  this  lag  is  the  opposition  of  most  of 
the  regulated  industries  and  their  regu- 
lators to  the  proposed  reforms.  They  are 
loathe  to  recognize  the  need  for  real 
change  in  the  familiar  environment  in 
which  they  so  comfortably  coexist.  They 
contest  any  serious  questioning  of  the 
thnist  and  direction  of  regulation  which 


was  formulated  for  another  era  and  in- 
tended to  deal  with  wholly  different 
problems.  They  fight  reform  by  drawing 
upon  a  common  litany  of  overused  argu- 
ments which  are  beguiling  but,  nonethe- 
less, often  vague  and  misleading. 

Tiiomas  E.  Kauper,  Assistant  Attorney 
General  in  charge  of  tlie  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion, ably  discusses  such  tactics  in  an 
address  which  he  delivered  to  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  antitrust  section 
of  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association 
on  January  28,  1976.  He  identifies  six  of 
the  'rallying  cries"  used  by  the  regulated 
industries  and  their  regulators  in  an  ef- 
fort to  stall  reform,  and  demonstrates 
how  they  obfuscate  more  than  they 
illuminate. 

Thus,  the  claim  that  reregulation  and 
wholesale  review  of  current  regulation 
will  cause  economic  chaos — a  claim  made 
so  casually  and  so  inaccurately  in  the 
past — ^ignores  the  benefits  of  increased 
competition.  Similarly,  the  argiunent 
that  regulatory  reform  will  lead  to  the 
abandonment  of  rural  America  is  not 
only  based  on  highly  questionable  data, 
but  also  obscures,  other,  more  efficient 
and  less  costly  ways  to  ijosure  service  to 
small  communities.  In  muph  the  same 
mannn',  Mr.  Kauper  points  out  fallacies 
in  various  other  antiref  orm  arguments. 

Regulatory  reform  is  a  crucial  issue  on 
the  national  agenda.  For  far  too  long 
regulated  Industries  have  enjoyed  a  cozy 
relationship  of  mutual  accommodation 
with  their  regulators.  When  such  tran- 
quillity reigns — when  an  atmosphere  of 
reciprocal  "backscratching"  pervades  the 
regulated  sectors  ot  the  eamwny— it  Is 
certain  that  the  consumer  and  the  cotm- 
try  will  be  the  losers.  As  Mr.  Kauper  con- 
cludes, it  Is  time  for  us  to  reform  the  reg- 
ulatory environment  in  which  the  regu- 
lated have  become  so  comfortable,  and 
return  to  those  competitive  values  that 
made  this  Nation  the  economic  model 
of  the  free  world.  And  if  this  is  to  be  ac- 
cwnplished,  we  must  be  wary  of  the  de- 
ceptive argimients  which  setf -interested 
parties  advance  so  readily  to  delay  the 
course  of  reform. 

We  need  now  to  move  promptly  from 
general  rhetoric  on  regulatory  reform  to 
specific  proposals  in  this  area.  My  dis- 
tinguished colleague  Senator  ROBKax  C. 
Btro  and  I  have  introduced  S,  2812  to 
accomplish  Just  that.  The  scheduled 
timetable,  and  action-forcing  provisions 
of  that  bill  are  designed  to  induce  the 
President  and  Congress  to  formulate  and 
agree  upon  specific  regulatory  reform 
programs,  in  several  key  sectors  of  oiur 
economy,  over  the  next  5  years.  In  this 
regard,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  a  recent 
editorial,  in  the  December  28.  1975  Los 
Angeles  Times,  discusses  and  endorses 
the  comprrfiensive  regulatory  reform 
mechanism  embodied  in  this  legislation. 

Mr,  President,  1  take  pleasure  in  ask- 
ing to  add  as  cosponsors  to  S.  2812,  the 
Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hart«e)  and  the  distinguished  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  . 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ex- 
cerpts from  the  address  by  Mr.  Elauper, 
and  the  complete  Los  Angeles  Times  edi- 
torial, be  printed  in  the  Recoho. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
WrrH   Friends    Like    These  .  .  .  the    Case 

ACAIKST  ReGULATOEY  BSFORVl  BY  FREE  EN- 

TEHPKiSE  Advocates  ^ 

(By  Thomas  E.  Kauper) 

Despite  considerable  pubUc  support  and 
substantial  efforts  by  the  Administration,  the 
movement  toward  regiUatory  reform  is  pres- 
ently in  considerable  danger  because  of  what 
I  would  regard  as  short-sighted  opposition. 
Coming  as  it  does  at  a  time  when  some  seg- 
ments of  our  society  are  questioning  the  wis- 
dom of  the  free  market  system  as  a  whole, 
we  are  in  desperate  need  of  reasoned  and 
principled  advocacy  by  persons  most  knowl- 
edgeable in  the  strengths  of  a  free  economy. 
The  antitmst  bar  has  a  unique  background, 
and  a  corresponding  obligation,  to  make  an 
active  contribution  to  the  debate  over  regu- 
latory reform  going  on  presently  throughout 
the  country. 

I, 

The  danger  of  excessive  governmental  in- 
trusion upon  individual  freedoms  and  waste- 
ful overregulatlon  of  the  economy  have  been 
consistent  themes  of  this  Administration. 
This  concern  is  apparently  shared  by  the 
public,  as  demonstrated  by  frequent  polls 
indicating  great  citizen  unrest  over  the  size 
and  scope  of  governmental  activities. 

As  columnist  Louis  Kohlmeler  recently 
wrote:  "Competition  is  acquiring  a  con- 
stituency." » 

One  of  the  most  vocal  pockets  of  support 
for  reducing  governmental  regulation  ia  the 
business  community  Itself.  When  the  Presi- 
dent appeared  before  the  American  Hard- 
ware Manufacturers'  Association  in  Chicago 
last  August  to  proclaim  his  objective  "to  get 
the  Federal  Government  as  far  out  of  your 
business,  out  of  your  lives,  out  of  your 
pocketbook  and  out  of  your  hair"-  as  he 
could,  his  announcement  was  met  with 
wildly  enthusiastic  support. 

The  business  community  has  long  com- 
plained «bout  Increasing  governmental  con- 
trol of  btislness.  Too  many  critical  man- 
agerial decisions,  they  claimed,  were  being 
made  in  Washington  by  bureaucrats,  rather 
than  in  response  to  market  conditions  by 
businessmen  most  sensitive  to  those  pres- 
stires.  In  many  basic  indtistrles,  prices  cotUd 
not  be  raised  or  lowered,  markets  entered  or 
abandoned,  services  increased  or  decreased, 
without  slow  and  oostly  governmental  ap- 
proval or  review.  Businessmen  argued  that 
innovation  and  creativity  were  being  stifled 
by  an  economic  r^ulatory  system  that 
denied  businessmen  the  incentives  to  develop 
new  and  efllcient  ideas. 

The  buainessmen  upon  whom  regulation 
operated  direotly  have  not  been  the  only 
critics  of  excessive  governmental  control. 
Purchasers  of  goods  and  services,  and  es- 
peclaUy  busineas  customers,  have  long  ob- 
jected to  r^ulatory  regimes  that  have  sanc- 
tioned a  wide  variety  of  arcane  or  inefficient 
cross-subsidies  that  have  raised  prices  or 
limited  the  avaUabUity  of  goods  and  services. 
Few  individual  consumers,  after  aU,  are  di- 
rectly aware  of  particiilar  raU  tariffs  that 
simply  become  absorbed  into  the  retail  price 
of  particular  consumer  goods.  But  the  busi- 
nessmen Involved  are  acutely  aware  of  ex- 
cessive costs,  because  they  come  out  of  their 
pockets  In  the  first  instance.  In  more  tranquil 
economic  times,  the  hidden  and  excessive 
costs  of  regulation  are  bad  enough.  In  times 
of  excessive  unemployment,  significant  un- 
used capacity,  and  squeezed  profit  margins, 
these  costs  become  intolerable. 

For  much  of  the  last  four  decades,  our  free 
market  economy  has  seemed  to  be  moving 
inexorably  toward  a  system  of  comprehen- 
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slve  government  management  and  control. 
For  many  concerned  citizens — including 
many  businessmen — this  trend  has  trouble- 
some political  ramificaUons  as  well.  They  be- 
lieved, as  Thurman  Arnold  stated  almost 
forty  years  ago,  that  "A  political  democracy 
wlU  not  work  unless  it  is  founded  on  in- 
dustrial democracy.  Free  and  independent 
political  organizations  consisting  of  majority 
and  minority  leadership  cannot  survive  when 
free  and  independent  business  enterprise  has 
disappeared."  =■ 

And  so,  the  broad  contours  of  a  new  coali- 
tion have  been  taking  form.  The  businessman 
wants  shackles  removed,  and  the  consumer 
demands  more  value  for  his  doUars.  The 
F>resldent  realized  that  both  objectives  could 
be  furthered  by  reducing  governmental  in- 
terference in  industries  where  competition 
will  deliver  the  best  results. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
Antitrust  Division  actively  participated  in 
specific  regulatory  reform  projects  directed 
toward  reducing  the  level  of  governmental 
interference  in  marketplace  dedstons.  The 
Administration  sent  to  the  Congress  com- 
prehensive legislative  proposals  to  reform 
and  limit  the  powers  of  regulatory  agencies 
over  the  rail,  financial,  airline,  and  trucking 
industries.  An  inter-departmental  task  force 
was  created  to  review  8tatut(»y  exemptions 
from  the  antitrust  laws  that  substituted  reg- 
ulation for  competition.  Meetings  have  been 
held  with  representatives  of  various  indus- 
tries to  solicit  their  views  on  the  advisability 
of  statutory  reforms,  and  the  task  force  con- 
tinues Its  work.  The  regulatory  reform  move- 
ment was  clearly  building  momentum. 

Nothwlthstandlng  these  early  signs  of  mo- 
mentum and  the  broad  constituency  at- 
tracted by  regulatory  reform,  we  are  begin- 
ning to  see  signs  that  substantive  progress 
will  come  n-.ore  slowly.  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal has  already  concluded  that  the  drive  for 
regulatory  reform  is  lagging  behind  "anti- 
regulation  rhetoric,"  *  and,  when  we  seek  an 
explanation  for  this  lag.  we  are  met  most 
often  by  the  opposition  of  bxisiness  Interests 
to  any  tampering  with  the  cozy  regulatory 
environment  In  which  they  and  the  regula- 
tors have  co-existed  through  mutxial  ac- 
commodation for  so  many  years. 

This  Is  a  paradox  of  no  mean  dimensions. 
Businessmen  who  extol  the  virtues  of  the 
free  enterprise  system  in  general  act  more 
like  besieged  wagon  train  drivers  when  spe- 
cific regulatory  reforms  are  proposed  that 
would  allow  mofo  ccxnpetltlon  In  the  areas 
in  which  they  do  business.  To  too  many  busi- 
nessmen, regulatory  reform  has  come  to 
mean  "Get  rid  of  the  regulations  I  don't  like, 
but  keep  the  regulations  I  do  like." ' 

n. 

Since  the  Division's  responsibilities  and 
commitments  to  competitive  principles  cut 
across  industry  lines,  we  have  an  unimpeded 
vantage  point  from  which  to  observe  the 
machinations  of  Industries  and  governmen- 
tal agencies  as  they  seek  to  stem  the  rising 
tide  of  consumer  and  presidential  dissatis- 
faction with  the  present  level  of  economic 
regulation.  Sometimes  it  seems  that  oppo- 
nents of  regulatory  reform  are  guided  by  a 
common  playbook.  Th6  same  litany  of  argu- 
ments is  heard  over  and  over  again,  despite 
fundamental  differences  between  regulatory 
sciiemes  and  Industries.  These  arguments  are 
broad,  and  in  their  generaUty  they  tend  to 
obscure  rather  than  educate.  Review  with 
me,  If  you  will,  the  rsUying  cries  of  regu- 
lated Industries  and  their  regulators.  How 
many  times  have  you  heard  these  arguments 
in  the  past  year?  And  how  persuasive  are 
they? 

1.  We  have  the  most  sophisticated  X  (or 
Y  or  Z)  Industry  in  the  world.  Don't  tamper 
with  It. 
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VlrtuaUy  •▼acy  Indoatry  Bubj«ct  to  •  r«g- 
ulatory  reform  InittktlT*  Meks  to  rely  on  tbu 
kind  of  angutneat,  which  la  but  on*  form  of 
the  trMlltlonta  vgument  for  the  status  q\io, 
The  fact  that  we  h»ve  a  relatively  sophisti- 
cated InduAtry — even  If  true — whether  it  be 
transportation  or  communication,  Insur- 
ance or  agriculture,  should  not  be  the  end 
of  the  Inquiry  but  rather  the  beginning.  I 
suggest  to  you  that  it  would  be  unusual  In 
any  other  context  to  urge  that  the  relative 
sophistication  of  a  particular  product  or 
program  should  Itself  prevent  review  and 
study.  The  fact  that  we  may  have  a  good 
system  U  no  Indication  of  how  good  that 
system  could  or  should  be. 

Indeed,  with  regard  to  the  major  Indus- 
tries that  have  been  the  subject  of  regulatory 
reform  Initiatives,  the  exact  opposite  argu- 
ment can  be  advanced.  Regulation  of  these 
industries  dates  back  to  far  dlfTerent  eco- 
nomic times.  Periodic  review  of  statutory  en- 
actments benefits  the  consumer  because 
longstanding  legislation,  which  may  have  re- 
flected the  piibllo  Interest  (or  the  public's 
perception  of  how  that  Interest  would  best 
be  advanced)  during  a  particular  economic 
period  of  our  history,  may  no  longer  be  ap- 
propriate or  prudent.  This  U  especially  true 
of  leglalaUon  that  was  a  product  of  imlque 
or  transitory  economic  conditions.  That 
which  te  old  need  not  automatically  be 
abandoned,  but  neither  should  longevity 
carry  with  It  an  exemption  from  reconsider- 
ation. There  are  signs  that  Congress  Is  mov- 
ing toward  a  similar  conclusion.* 

Sometimes,  of  course,  "sophisticated"  U 
combined  with  "best"  Just  to  make  sure  that 
everyone  gets  the  point.  But  wh»t  U  the 
proper  measure?  Shotild  our  airlines,  or 
railroads,  or  communications  systems  be 
compared  with  those  developed  In  other 
countries  with  dUTerent  resources  and  dif- 
ferent political  systems?  Or  Is  the  ptvptr 
measure  the  frequency  of  service,  without 
regard  to  economic  cost?  Or  Is  It,  as  some 
have  argued,  whether  we  are  doing  the  best 
we  can  within  existing  statutory  constraints? 
In  short,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the 
sophistication  arg^ument  proves  that  a  par- 
ticular industry  Is  providing  the  best  possible 
service  or  provides  a  meaningful  defense  to 
regulatory  reform  Initiatives. 

2.  If  rcqgrulatory  reform  Initiatives  are  en- 
acted, rural  America  will  be  abandoned. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  reported  In  No- 
vember that  the  airline  Indiistry  had  been 
arguing  with  some  success  that  regulatory 
reform  would  result  In  the  loss  of  air  service 
to  small  communities  and  remote  areas  be- 
cause air  carriers  would  be  free  to  drop  un- 
profitable routes,  ror  reasons  that  are  even 
more  obscure,  similar  argiunents  have  been 
made  by  the  truckers  as  weU. 

From  the  manner  in  which  this  argiiment 
is  advanced,  one  might  be  led  to  believe  that 
must  Americans  Uve  In  towns  remlnlaoent  of 
the  dust  bowl  portrayed  In  "The  Last  Pic- 
ture Show."  Ova  experiences  In  PCC^  and 
CAB  •  matters  lead  us  to  question  the  demo- 
graphic assumptions  upon  which  such  argu- 
ments depend.  At  the  very  least,  data  avail- 
able to  us  raises  the  possibility  that  the  prob- 
lem of  adequate  service  to  rural  America 
may  have  been  slightly  overstated  by  oppo- 
nents of  regulatory  reform. 

The  fact  that  rural  America  may  not  be 
quite  as  large  as  some  people  have  sug- 
gested does  not  mean  that  this  Important 
segment  of  our  country's  population  can  or 
should  be  Ignored,  nor  will  It  be.  Indeed,  It 
Is  precisely  In  r\iral  areas  that  the  services 
we  are  talking  about  may  be  most  Important, 
because  rural  and  small  town  residents  gen- 
erally do  not  have  as  many  altemaUve 
sources  of  services  as  are  available  m  the 
major  urban  areas. 

The  question,  however.  Is  not  whether  ru- 
ral areas  are  going  to  get  service,  but  how. 
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la  what  form,  and  at  whose  expense  that 
service  Is  going  to  be  provided.  To  be  sure, 
the  regulatory  reform  initiatives  are  not  Il- 
lusory exercises,  and  we  fully  contemplate 
that  they  will  impact  upon  present  prac- 
tices. It  may  be,  for  example,  that  small  or 
Isolated  communities  will  no  longer  be  served 
by  DC-9S  that  land  and  take-oS  with  a  pre- 
ponderance of  empty  seats  but  Instead  wUl 
be  served  by  air  taxis  of  the  kind  that  are 
now  growing  in  popularity. 

The  problem  in  particular  Instances  may 
be  that  regular  and  dependable  services  can- 
not be  economically  provided  at  prices  ac- 
ceptable to  citizens  of  small  communities. 
The  regulated  industries  would  have  as  be- 
lieve that  they  provide  those  services  at  a 
loss  which  Is  subsidized  by  high  returns  In 
other  markets.  But  much  of  rural  telephone 
service  In  this  country  Is  not  provided  by 
the  Bell  System;  the  Independent  telephone 
companies  have  had  to  assume  that  respon- 
sibility. Rural  broadcast  service,  about  which 
we  hear  so  much  in  connection  with  our  ef- 
forts on  cable  television  regulation,  la  hardly 
\mlform  and  sophUticated.  Yet  nowhere  In 
any  documents  submitted  by  the  commercial 
television  Industry  In  their  battle  with  the 
cable  television  industry  can  you  find  a  pro- 
posal to  provide  broadcast  service  to  the  1 J 
minion  households  that  get  no  television,  or 
the  2.4  million  additional  households  that 
get  one  relatively  poor  signal,  or  the  other 
22  million  hoiiseholds  that  receive  only  two 
signals. 

When  opponents  of  regulatory  reform  seek 
to  rely  upon  the  rural  service  argument  to 
support  continued  regulation,  ask  yourself 
whether  the  characteristics  of  that  particu- 
lar Industry  require  that  the  service  be  pro- 
vided by  firms  so  large  that  they  fall  within 
the  reach  of  the  expensive  regulatory  bu- 
reaucracy operating  out  of  Washington. 
Small  communities  are  diverse.  Their  econo- 
mies do  not  move  In  lock  step  with  the  na- 
tional economy,  and  sometimes  their  de- 
sires do  not  coincide  with  those  of  urban 
areas.  TbxLa,  It  should  come  as  no  surprlM 
that  firms  operating  outside  of  the  Influ- 
ence and  control  of  federal  economic  regu- 
lation quite  frequently  provide  better,  more 
responsive,  and  more  economical  service  to 
small  markets  than  federally  regulated  arni& 
Undoobtedly,  In  some  Instances  small  and 
rural  communities  will  not  be  able  to  attract 
services  bec«use  the  costs  of  providing  such 
services  cannot  be  recovered  due  to  limited 
demand.  If  persons  living  In  small  ootmnunl- 
tles  are  not  able  to  pay  the  costs  of  particu- 
larized services,  and  If  a  policy  Judgment  la 
to  be  made  tha.t  such  sernoes  should  be 
available  to  them  nevertheless.  It  seems  to 
me  that  such  Judgments  sbould  be  debated 
In  the  democratic  forum  where  we  expect 
such  determinations  to  be  made:  the  Con- 
gress. The  dlfflculty  with  a  regulatory  scheme 
that  subsidizes  below -cost  services  ta  that  It 
does  so  by  secretly  Imposing  unnecessarily 
high  rates  upon  other  users  of  the  service 
and  by  so  doing  disguises  the  amotuvt  and 
frequently  the  fact  of  the  subsidy.  It  Is  about 
time  that  we  brought  these  costs  out  Into 
the  open  so  that  an  Intelligible  cost-benefit 
analysis  can  be  made. 

S.  Even  though  there  Is  no  price  competi- 
tion, the  public  enjoys  the  benefits  of  non- 
prtce  competition. 

One  of  the  standard  arguments  against  the 
removal  of  regulatory  restraints  on  pricing 
Is  the  contention  that  varlovis  forms  of  non- 
price  oocnpetltlon  are  an  adequate  substitute. 
Perhaps  It  Is  sufllclent  to  respond  that  price 
competition  has  always  been  thought  to  be 
the  primary  economic  regulator.  But  In  any 
event,  when  we  look  at  the  form  this  non- 
price  competition  has  taken,  we  And  that 
It  Is  enough  to  call  Into  doubt  the  desira- 
bility of  any  oontlnulag  emphasis  on  this 
purported  substitute. 
We  need  only  recall  the  great  airline  piano 


bar  war  or  the  furor  crested  when  an  airline 
started  offering  free  drinks  Co  Its  paaasngers 
to  appreciate  the  distance  we  have  traveled 
from  the  free  enterprise  norm.  Considerably 
more  Important  is  the  severe  damage  that 
can  resvilt  to  an  industry  and  the  public 
from  restrictions  on  price  competition.  Left 
with  no  other  alternative,  menxbers  el  such 
an  Industry  resort  to  service  competition 
which  Itself  leads  quite  often  to  imdeslrable 
restate.  As  the  President's  Council  on  Ek;o- 
nomlc  Advisers  observed  some  years  ago  with 
regard  to  the  airline  Industry:  "As  Is  true 
In  surface  transportation,  the  substitution 
of  service  competition  for  rate  competition 
tends  to  resiilt  in  excess  capacity."*  This 
leads  to  reduced  load  factors  so  that  airlines 
find  that  they  are  not  making  a  reasonable 
profit  even  at  high  rates;  and.  of  course,  when 
rates  are  increased  even  further,  demand 
lessens.  So,  too,  have  we  found  In  the  bank- 
ing Industry  that  a  flat  prohibition  against 
paying  Interest  on  demand  deposits  has  led 
to  bundling  and  tying  of  so-called  "free" 
services  that  do  not  i^pear  to  be  serving  the 
Interests  of  the  Industry  or  the  public. 

4.  If  regulation  Is  so  good  for  business, 
then  why  are  we  not  making  excessive 
profits? 

To  those  persons  who  argue  that  the  reg- 
ulators have  become  the  captives  of  Industry. 
Industry  spokesmen  Invariably  point  out  that 
they  have  not  been  making  excessive  profits. 
Although  the  consumer  tends  to  focus  on 
prices  and  profits  as  the  most  direct  Indi- 
cators of  econ<»nlc  performance,  the  price 
mechanism  serves  a  more  Important  ptirpoee 
In  the  long  run.  The  public  Intwest  Is  ulti- 
mately served  by  the  efficient  allocation  of 
resources,  which  Is  achieved  when  competi- 
tive forces  determine  prices.  The  operation 
of  the  marketplace  forces  bTislnessmen, 
through  the  pricing  mechanism,  to  seek  more 
efficient  and  Innovative  production  methods 
In  order  to  reduce  costs.  When  the  market 
no  longer  sets  the  price,  the  Incentives  for 
businessmen  to  Innovate  and  seek  techno- 
logical development  are  considerably  re- 
duced. No  government  regulator  can  order  a 
company  to  be  Innovative  or  to  be  efficient. 
In  many  respects,  regulation  encourages 
businessmen  to  be  Inefficient,  becarue  the 
rewards  for  technological  Improvement  are 
not  present  when  prices  are  determined  with- 
out regard  to  market  ooadltlons.  And  when 
price  levels  are  determined  by  reference  to  a 
rate  base  In  terms  of  a  return  on  Invested 
capital,  for  example,  regulated  Industries 
can  be  expected  to  shy  away  from  new  proc- 
esses that  would  render  existing  capital 
eqxjlpment  obsolete." 

Although  clearly  more  difficult  to  quantify, 
the  costs  to  business  and  the  consumer  of 
retardation  of  Innovation  by  regulation  eai^ 
not  be  Ignored.  The  profit  picture  In  i«g- 
ulated  Industries  may  well  reflect  techno- 
logical lethargy  more  than  the  vigilance  of 
the  regulator.  Indeed  this  may  represent  the 
most  serious  danger  of  regulation  to  our 
economic  well-being. 

5.  The  Introduction  of  competition  will 
destroy  X  (or  T  or  Z)  Industry  and  cause 
chaos. 

This  argument  Is  heard  most  often  In 
thoss  Industries  that  have  a  long  history 
of  regulation.  In  addition  to  the  transporta- 
tion and  communications  Industries,  we  have 
heard  this  contention  recently  from  Insur- 
ance companies  that  fear  any  attempt  to 
modify  the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act.  Al- 
though It  Is  clear  that  the  public  would  be 
harmed  if  any  of  these  basic  industries  were 
severely  Injured,  the  tenor  of  this  argument 
suggesu  that  the  focus  of  opposition  has 
shifted  subtly  from  the  beneflts  of  regula- 
tion to  the  public  to  the  beneflts  of  regula- 
tion for  the  Industry. 

The  difficulty  with  crediting  broad  etalms 
of  imminent  disaster,  of  course,  is  that  they 
have  been  made  so  ca^^tally  and  proven  so 
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false  In  the  past.  We  must  be  very  careful 
here  not  to  fan  Into  »  semantic  tap  by  equat- 
ing the  prosperity  of  particular  flrms  with 
the  public  welfare.  I  am  never  quite  dear 
what  "chaos"  means  In  this  ooatest.  It  msj 
mean  no  more  than  uncertainty  daring  a 
transitional  period.  It  may  be  Shorthand  for 
"destructive"  or  "ruinous"  competition,  of 
which  I  believe  there  Is  very  Uttle. 

Or,  It  may  simply  mean  economic  uncer- 
tainty and  dislocation  caused  by  the  opera- 
tion of  competitive  pressures  for  the  best 
goods  or  services  at  the  lowest  prices,  pro- 
duced In  the  most  efficient  manner. 

The  securities  industry  provides  a  useful 
and  timely  example.  Dire  predictions  fol- 
lowed enactment  of  the  Securities  Act 
Amendments  of  1975.  After  a  period  of  In- 
stability and  anxiety  within  the  Industry, 
preliminary  returns  are  coming  In."  While 
some  flrms  have  had  to  make  substantial  ad- 
justments and  others  have  decided  to  go  out 
of  business,  the  results  to  consumers  of 
brokerage  services  have  been  significantly  re- 
duced commissions  and  availability  of  new 
services.  It  does  not  overstate  matters  too 
much  to  observe  that,  within  reasonable  lim- 
its, consumer  welfare  increases  In  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  competitive  pres- 
s\u-es — and  resulting  Instability  and  search 
for  change — ^within  an  Industry.  It  is  pre- 
cisely when  tranquility  reigns  that  the  con- 
siuner  loses. 

When  the  Administration's  airline  proposal 
was  transmitted  to  Congress  last  fall,  the 
Airline  Transport  Association  warned  that 
enactment  would  "tear  apart  our  national 
air  transportation  system."  Not  to  be  out- 
done, the  truckers  association  reacted  to  the 
Administration's  trucking  bill  In  the  follow- 
ing terms: 

"The  Administration's  proposal  to  disman- 
tle regulation  ...  Is  the  ultimate  In  gov- 
ernment IrresponsIbUlty.  Such  action  would 
not  only  destroy  essential  stability  In  trans- 
portation, but  would  completely  disrupt  the 
nation's  entire  marketing  and  distribution 
system.  The  result  would  be  economic  chaos." 

Viewed  from  afar.  It  Is  hard  to  beHeve  that 
the  rather  limited  rate  and  route  flexibility 
proposed  for  the  afrllnes  or  the  truckers  un- 
der the  Administration's  proposals  would 
fundamentally  disrupt  either  industry.  We 
are  more  Inclined  to  believe  that  predictions 
of  chaos  stem  from  the  discomfort  that  In- 
dustry officials  feel  from  any  proposal  that 
would  modify  the  ground  niles  under  which 
they  have  operated  for  so  long.  As  Senator 
James  B.  Allen  observed  over  a  year  ago  In 
a  guest  editorial  In  the  Washington  Poet: 

"Truckers,  major  airlines,  drug  companies 
and  other  highly-regulated  lions  of  Industry, 
thotigh  they  may  be  lithe  and  snarling  when 
captxired,  appear  to  grow  fat  and  sluggish  In 
their  federal  circus  cages. 

"It  Is  easy  to  forget  the  con^etltlve  Jiingle 
where  you  belong.  If  you  are  forced  to  learn 
to  Jump  through  hoops,  let  your  trainer 
stick  his  head  in  your  mouth  and  submit 
to  similar  experiences. 

"But  you  can  take  comfort  In  the  realiza- 
tion that  cages  also  can  be  used  to  prevent 
your  natural  enemies  from  coming  In.  And 
If,  as  you  grow  old  with  the  man  holding 
the  whip,  you  find  that  he  considers  yoxix 
relationship  with  him  his  most  valuable  as- 
set. It  can  get  downright  cozy."  " 

As  the  Chicago  Tribune  stated  succinctly 
last  month:  "Regulation  certainly  should 
not  be  maintained  almply  because  Industries 
feel  more  comfortable  or  protected  within 
than  without  It."  "  But  It  Is  Just  as  true  that 
It  wlU  be  unless  the  rest  of  us  do  something 
about  It. 

Indtistry  objections  to  regulatcay  reform 
would  be  more  credible  if  they  were  less 
dramatic.  No  one  In  the  Administration  and 
few  In  the  Congress  are  urging  an  Immediate 
and  complete  abolition  of  all  regulation.  The 


Administration's  proposals  are  precise  and 
have  been  carefully  drawn  with  the  objective 
of  restoring  ss  much  competition  as  is  un- 
mistakably consonant  with  the  public  Inter- 
est while  accommodating  the  legitimate  in- 
terests of  industry  in  a  gradual  transition 
from  the  "circus  cage"  to  the  "Jungle."  Con- 
gress and  the  public  should  force  Industry 
to  respond  specifically  to  legislative  proposals 
rather  than  simply  repeat  predictions  of 
doom. 

Those  of  you  who  follow  the  nevr^apers 
carefully  will  be  quick  to  respond  that  Just 
last  week  an  Industry  association  speclfleally 
responded  to  the  Administration's  airline 
bill."  The  Air  Transport  Association.  In  a 
proposal  approved  unanimously  by  the  Asso- 
ciation's directors,  endorsed  a  two-year  test 
during  which  time  airlines  would  be  per- 
mitted to  raise  or  lower  passenger  and  cargo 
rates  by  16%  each  year  without  CAB  ap- 
provaL  Strangely  absent  from  the  Associa- 
tion's program,  however,  was  any  mention  of 
route  exit  or  entry.  This  omission  cannot 
have  been  inadvertent,  especially  since  the 
Association  has  been  one  of  the  more  vocal 
critics  of  the  route  flexibility  concept  con- 
tained in  the  Administration's  proposal.  In 
effect,  the  Association  Is  telling  American 
consumers  that  Its  members  want  pricing 
flexibility — ^provided  their  protected  markets 
are  preserved.  Is  there  any  doubt  for  whose 
benefit  this  form  of  regulatory  "reform"  is  de- 
signed? Where  are  the  entrepreneurs  of 
America  past?  Have  we  deviated  so  far  from 
our  basic  economic  principles  that  we  are 
no  longer  capable  of  coming  back? 

ni. 

There  Is  one  additional  argument  that  I 
come  across  frequently  and  which,  quite 
frankly,  continues  to  baflle  me. 

Some  industry  spokesmen  have  contended 
that  the  repeal,  reduction,  or  elimination  of 
direct  economic  controls  would  only  be  su- 
perseded by  another  form  of  regulation.  This 
contention  is  urged  frequently  by  the  pro- 
fessions which  see  implication  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  to  their  activities  as  simply  the 
flrat  step  in  a  comprehensive  plan  to  bring 
them  under  federal  control  and  domination. 
Yet,  this  position  is  taken  also  by  spokesmen 
for  traditional  commercial  concerns.  If  I 
understand  them  correctly,  even  ICC  Com- 
missioner Qresham  and  CAB  Commissioner 
Tlmm  see  the  regxilatory  reform  movement 
as  attempts  st  empire  building  by  the  ExecU' 
tlve  Branch." 

As  a  preliminary  matter,  I  can  assure  you 
that  there  is  no  motive  for  "empire  building" 
within  the  Antitrust  Division  since  our  liti- 
gating activities,  which  proceeded  at  a 
healthy  pace  In  1975  and  are  expected  to 
continue  at  a  similar  level  in  1976,  are  more 
than  ample  to  occupy  our  limited  staff.'* 
More  important  In  this  context,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  this  argument  so  distorts  the 
relationship  between  the  antitrust  laws  and 
substantive  regulation  as  to  call  for  a  direct 
and  unequivocal  response. 

The  antitrust  laws  reflect  a  conuultment 
to  a  free  and  unimpeded  market.  Our  guid- 
ing mandate  Is  the  Sherman  Act  which,  In 
the  words  of  the  Supreme  Court,  embodies 
"the  premise  that  the  unrestrained  inter- 
action of  competitive  forces  will  yield  the 
best  allocation  of  our  economic  resources, 
the  lowest  prices,  the  highest  quality  and 
the  greatest  material  progress,  while  at  the 
same  time  providing  an  environment  con- 
ducive to  the  preservation  of  our  democratic 
political  and  social  Institutions."" 

The  Division  acts  when  It  believes  that 
restraints  have  been  Imposed  upon  the  oper- 
ation of  that  free  market,  and  our  objective 
is  the  removal  of  those  anticompetitive  re- 
strictions. The  Antitrust  Division,  unlike 
state  licensing  boards  or  federal  regulatory 
agencies,  has  no  control  over  entry  or  exit, 
no  power  to  fix  prices,  and  no  Interest  in 
suppressing  innovative  newcomers.  We  act. 


as  Thurman  Arnold  said  years  ago.  as  a  ref- 
eree, asBoring  that  the  parties  play  by  the 
rules  but  having  no  interest  In  any  particu- 
lar contestant. 

If  Ooogress  aboUsbes  restrictive  economic 
regulation  or  repeals  existing  statutory  ex- 
emptions, the  result  is  not  another  form  of 
economic  regulation  in  the  conventional 
sense  of  that  word.  To  the  extent  that  regu- 
lation is  thereby  imposed,  it  is  merely  regu- 
lation by  the  marketplace,  by  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand,  and  by  consumer  choice. 
This  Is  a  very  different  kind  of  "regulation" 
than  presently  prevails  (regulation  by  rate 
bureaus,  btu«aucrats,  and  politicians),  if  it 
be  regulation  at  all. 

And,  regulation  by  the  marketplace  Is  pre- 
cisely the  economic  Ideal  ostensibly  sought 
by  business  community  advocates  of  the  free 
enterprise  system. 

It  Is  time  that  American  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  esciH;>e  the  circxis  cages  in 
which  they  have  become  so  comfortable  and 
retxim  to  those  values  that  made  this  nation 
the  economic  model  f<»'  the  free  world. 
Professional  associations  have  a  particular 
obligation  to  this  cause  since  they  have  tra- 
ditionally been  regarded — and  regarded 
themselves — as  leaders  in  public  dedication 
and  service.  To  argue,  as  they  have  d<me,  that 
the  economic  laws  of  this  covmtry  should 
apply  to  others  but  not  to  themselves  is,  as 
District  Judge  Smith  stated,  "a  dangerous 
form  of  elitism."  >• 

This  explains  the  appeal  that  I  am  making 
to  you  today.  The  antitrust  bar,  more  than 
any  other  segment  of  the  legal  profession, 
understands  the  advantages  of  the  free  mar- 
ket system.  If  public  opinion  polls  show  that 
the  citizenry  holds  the  business  and  pro- 
fessional establishments  In  low  regard,  this 
presents  a  danger  not  only  to  your  clients  but 
also  to  our  economic  system.  There  must  be 
clear  advocates  for  the  free  enterprise  system 
when  proposals  are  advanced  to  replace  the 
system  with  govenunental  assumption  of  the 
responsibilities  for  allocating  our  resources. 
The  credibility  of  our  economic  system  Is 
vitally  Involved  in  this  controversy,  and  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  Its  cause  Is  served 
by  exhortations  to  repeal  social,  health,  and 
environmental  legislation  In  the  name  of 
regulatory  reform  vmile  opposing  all  at- 
tempts to  reduce  economic  regulation.  The 
shortsightedness  of  such  a  position  Is  becom- 
ing evident,  and  the  result  may  be  even  more 
regulation — Imposed  without  regard  to  costs. 
It  need  not  be  thus,  and  friends  of  the  busi- 
ness and  legal  communities  had  better  convey 
this  message  before  the  credibility  of  both 
Is  destroyed. 
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"Washington  Star,  January  20.  1976,  |  C, 
at  7,  col.  S. 

"  Remarks  of  Robert  C.  Oresham.  Commis- 
sioner, Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Before  the  Oren  Harris  Chair  of  Transporta- 
tion Dinner  Sponsored  by  the  Arkansas  Bus 
and  Truck  Association,  Little  Rock.  Arkansas 
at  10  (July  15.  1975) ;  Remarks  of  Robert  D. 
Tlmm.  Member  CivU  Aeronautics  Board,  to 
International  Northwest  AvUtion  CouncU 
Convention.  Sun  Valley.  Idaho,  at  11-12 
(September  4-6,  1975). 

"In  1975,  the  Antitrust  Division  filed  36 
civil  suits  and  28  criminal  actions.  60  of 
which  charged  price  fixing.  Thb  compares 
with  38  CivU  suits  and  33  criminal  actions  In 
1974  of  which  47  Charged  illegal  price  fixing. 
"Northern  Pacific  Railway  Co.  v  United 
States.  356  U.S.  1,  4  (1958). 

"  United  States  v.  National  Society  of  Pro- 
fessional Engineers.  389  F.  Supp.  1193.  1198 
(p.  D.C.  1974).  vacated  and  remanded  422 
VS.  1013  (1975).  Judgment  re-entered  —  F 
Supp.  —  (D.  DC.  1975).  appeal  pending. 


Such  a  measure  Is  needed  becaiue  the  peo- 
ple who  care  the  most  about  each  regulatory 
reform  Idea  are  the  regulators  and  the  people 
they  regulate.  They  can  afford  to  fight  the 
hardest  and  the  longest. 

In  Percy's  words.  "We  cannot  afford  to  un- 
derestimate the  abUlty  of  tenacious  Interest 
groups  and  plain  bureaucratic  Inertia  to  de- 
lay and  diffuse  serious  challenge  to  the  status 
quo." 

At  least  his  bill  would  en.sure  a  hearing  for 
each  reform  proposal.  For  the  sake  of  both 
fairness  and  the  economy,  the  bill  should  be 
approved. 


February  19,  1976 


DISHONEST  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST 
THE  CHILD  AND  FAMILY  SERV- 
ICES ACT 


[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Dec.  28,  1975  j 

RaroaiciNc  the  Reform  Pxoccss 
The  most  promising  means  yet  devised  to 
surmount  obstacles  against  regulatory  re- 
form emerged  recently.  A  bill  introduced 
by  Sens.  Charles  H.  Percy  (R-Ili.)  and  Robert 
C.  Byrd  (D-W.Va.)  would  bring  about  reform 
by  putting  its  process  on  a  five-year  Mme- 
table. 

The  proposal  Is  Important  because  regula- 
tory reform  U  popular  in  general  but  hlgiuy 
vulnerable  in  the  specific.  President  Ford 
wants  to  streamline  regulatory  agencies  In- 
crease competition  In  the  marketplace'  re- 
duce red  tape  and  cut  costs.  His  Idea  Is  popu- 
lar with  Congress,  with  the  public  and  with 
the  buslneos  community. 

But  the  details  are  something  else.  When 
it  comes  to  the  spedAc  of  changing  an  indi- 
vidual agency,  virtually  any  proposal  for 
overhaul  evokes  massive  opposition  from  the 
industries  and  unions  that  are  regulated  and 
protected  by  that  agency. 

Fords  proposal  to  deregulate  airlines  Is  op- 
posed by  airlines.  His  proposal  to  loasen  the 
strictiu-es  on  trucking  U  opposed  by  truckers 
Congressional  aides  fear  that  these  worth- 
while measures  will  be  defeated— or  left  to 
die  of  old  age— by  the  perseverance  of  these 
Industries"  opposition. 

Percy  and  Byrd  have  Introduced  the  Regu- 
latdry  Reform  Act  of  1976.  which  would  es- 
tabllsh  specific  deadlines  for  reform  action  by 
the  President,  by  committees  of  Congress  and 
by  the  full  House  and  Senate.  The  President's 
plan  would  be  due  in  March,  committee  vote* 
by  September,  floor  action  by  December. 

Under  the  bUl.  1977  would  be  the  year  for 
banking  and  finance;  1978  lor  energy  and  the 
environment:  1979  for  commerce,  transport 
and  communications;  1980  for  food,  health 
and  safety,  and  1981  for  other  areas. 

If  any  deadline  were  missed — depeudlng  on 
who  mlaaed  It — the  affected  agency  would  be 
stripped  of  Ita  powers  or  the  President's  plan 
would  become  Uw.  The  effect  of  the  dead- 
lines would  be  to  make  sure  that  the  Issues 
are  taken  up.  analyzed,  debated  In  the  open 
and  resolved. 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  Universal  Child  Care  and 
Child  Development  Act  of  1971,  I  have 
long  been  committed  to  providing  qual- 
ity child  care  for  all  our  children.  Child 
care  legislation  embodying  the  major 
principles  of  my  bill  passed  the  Con- 
gress in  1972,  but  was  vetoed  by  an  ad- 
ministration which  did  not  consider  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation's  children  a 
priority. 

The  Child  and  Family  Services  Act,  a 
bill  currently  pending  In  this  Congress. 
Is  one  more  attempt  to  provide  meaning- 
ful child  care.  Extensive  hearings  have 
been  held  on  the  Implications  of  this 
legislation. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
a  vicious  and  totally  inaccurate  propa- 
ganda campaign  currently  being  waged 
against  this  bill  in  my  home  State  of 
Indiana.  Allegations  have  been  raised 
that  the  child  care  bill  woiild  give  a  child 
the  right  to  sue  his  parents  if  they  re- 
quired him  to  attend  Sunday  school.  It 
has  also  been  alleged  that  the  bill  would 
provide  children  with  a  legal  right  to 
organize  in  a  labor  union  against  their 
parents.  Worst  of  all  is  the  contention 
that  this  legislation  would  force  parents 
to  turn  over  their  children  to  govem- 
ment-nm  centers  —  virtually  making 
their  children  the  wards  of  the  State. 

Mr.  President,  these  allegations  are 
totally  false.  The  sponsors  of  the  bill 
have  carefully  drafted  this  legislation  to 
protect  the  rights  of  parents  and  their 
children.  Participation  In  the  program 
Is  entirely  voluntary.  The  legislation  Is 
deliberately  designed  to  provide  parental 
control  of  any  services  offered.  The  bill 
requires  that  all  programs  would  be  se- 
lected, established  and  controlled  by 
parents. 

Rather  than  weaken  the  family  unit, 
the  bill  specifically  alms  to  support  and 
strengthen  families.  The  very  begliming 
of  the  bill — section  2(a>— states  that 
"the  family  is  the  primary  and  most 
fundamental  Influence  on  children"  and 
that  any  programs  funded  under  this 
act  "must  build  upon  and  strengthen  the 
role  of  the  family. "  The  bill  also  stated 
that — 


numerous  false  allegations  about  the 
Child  and  Family  Services  Act.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  flyer,  my  constituents,  under- 
standably so,  have  written  to  voice  their 
concern  and  opposition  to  such  legisla- 
tion. In  order  to  clear  up  the  distortions 
about  this  legislation,  I  welcome  this  op- 
portunity to  Insert  the  following  material 
which  hopefully  will  clarify  for  my  con- 
stituents the  misunderstandings  about 
this  bill;  First,  text  of  the  unsigned  flyer 
which  has  generated  the  majority  of  my 
correspondence  on  this  issue;  second,  a 
Library  of  Congress  analysis  discrediting 
the  flyer;  and  third,  a  memorandum 
prepared  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Children  and  Youth  which  contains  a 
brief  summary  of  the  act  as  well  as  a 
section-by-sectlon  analysis  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  material  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Unsionkd  Flykx  Being  Cmculateo:  Raising 

Childrbn — OovKaNMXNT'a      oa      Pakxnt's 

Right? 

There  Is  before  Congress  legislation  known 
as  The  ChUd  &  Family  Service  Act  of  1975 
(Senate:  S26a  &  House:  HRa966).  If  passed 
It  would  take  the  req>onslbUlty  of  the  par- 
ents to  raise  their  chUdren  and  glwe  It  to  the 
Ctovernment. 
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Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  or 
applied  In  such  a  manner  aa  to  infringe  upon 
or  usurp  the  moral  and  legal  rights  and 
req>OQalbllltlea  of  parents  or  guardians- 
section  604  (a) . 

Since  the  latter  part  of  October,  I  have 
received  approximately  6.000  letters  from 
constituents  who  have  received  unsigned, 
mimeographed     flyers     which     contain 


CHILD    ADVOCACY    CLAT78Z 

In  the  Congressional  Record  we  read:  "If, 
In  the  Judgment  of  those  who  are  In  charge' 
of  such  a  program  (the  State  by  way  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare) 
parents  are  not  doing  a  good  Job,  the  ad- 
vocate (a  "specialist"  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernment) would  enter  the  home  and  direct 
the  education,  even  within  the  home.  And.  if 
the  parent  would  object,  the  authority  'to 
the  home  would.  De  Facto,  be  transferred  to 
those  advocated." 

Charter  of  ChUdren's  Rights  of  the  Na- 
tional CouncU  of  Civil  Liberties  Is  becoming 
a  part  of  thU  Child  Development  Act.  Fol- 
lowing are  four  of  the  several  items  proposed 
In  this  charter.  They  can  be  found  on  page 
44138  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

(1)  "All  ChUdren  have  the  right  of  pro- 
toBCtlon  from,  and  compensation  the  conse- 
quences of  any  Inadequacies  In  their  homes 
and  backgrounds."  (Note:  In  other  words, 
never  punish  your  chUd  because  he  may 
come  back  to  you  with  a  clvU  suit.) 

(2)  "ChUdren  have  the  right  to  protection 
from  any  excessive  claims  made  on  them  by 
their  parents  or  authority."  The  question 
was  asked,  by  way  of  example,  what  do  you 
mean  by  the  fact  "Excessive  claim",  and  the 
example  was  given.  "If  the  mother  or  father 
asked  the  child  to  take  the  garbage  out  and 
the  child  doesn't  want  to.  the  parents  have 
no  right  to  insist  on  It." 

(3)  "ChUdren  have  the  right  to  freedom 
from  religious  or  political  Indoctrination." 
That  means  that  you  have  no  right  to  Insist 
on  taking  them  to  church,  if  they  do  not 
wish  to  go.  That  also  means  they  have  the 
freedom  to  Insist  that  they  be  taught  noth- 
ing, or  any  Ideas,  about  Ood. 

(4)  "Children  shall  have  the  freedom  to 
make  complaints  about  teachers,  parents  and 
others  without  fear  of  reprisals."  This  speaks 
for  Itself. 

ThU  piece  of  legislation  was  vetoed  In 
1971,  but  It  la  back  on  the  floor  of  Congress 
and  now  has  the  votes  to  pass.  It  Is  our 
obligation  to  teU  our  legislators:  Senators 
Bayh  and  Hartke  and  our  U.S.  RepresenU- 
tives  what  we  think  of  thte  legUlation.  Only 
our  complaints  can  change  their  mincta. 
They   take    your    vote    seriously.    Take    the 


trouble  to  write  or  suffer  the  consequences 
of  your  Biteno*. 

CAN  TRB   OOVXRimxifT  TAKE   AWAT  TOUB 
CHTUITlfT 

Oomprebenslve  chUd  deiwlopment,  tba  8o- 
viet-fltyle  system  of  communal  ehiUl  rear- 
ing which  almoBft  became  law  In  this  oonn- 
try  to  1971  Is  once  agato  betog  pushed 
through  Congress.  The  cturent  MUs  BA. 
3966  (House  of  Repreesentatlves)  8636  (Sen- 
ate), are  vlrtuaUy  Identical  to  tb«  original 
act  passed  to  1971,  but  fortunately  vetoed  by 
the  then  president,  Nixon.  Now  It  is  known 
as  the  ChUd  &  Family  Services  Act  of  1075 
and  any  changes  are  merely  oosmetlc 

In  vetoing  the  orlgtoal  bill  which  would 
have  removed  chOdren  from  their  parenfk 
Instruction  shortly  after  birth.  Mr.  Nixon 
said  that  it  would  weaken  the  American  1am- 
lly  by  conunlttlng  "the  vast  moral  authority 
of  the  national  government  to  the  side  of 
communal  approaches  to  child  rearing  over 
against  the  family  oriented  approach." 

We  are  in  serious  danger  of  "Sovletlalng" 
the  education  of  oxir  chUdren  If  we  let  the 
Child  *  Family  Services  Act  at  I97S  pass. 
Those  who  support  this  Act  to  the  Congress 
are  convtooed  that  It  wlU  "SaU  through  the 
House." 

Acoordtog  to  the  Congressional  Beoord,  the 
totent  of  this  blU  Is  for  the  gorsmment  to 
be  responsible  ...  for  the  nutritional  to- 
terests  at  your  child,  for  aU  PsTCSbologleal 
toterests  of  your  chUd." 

The  following  exoerpts  are  taken  from  the 
Congressional  Beoord;  "What  Is  at  Issue  Is 
whether  the  parent  shall  conttoue  to  have 
the  right  to  form  the  character  o(  the  chil- 
dren or  whether  the  State,  with  aU  its  power 
ft  magnitude,  shaU  be  given  the  dectsivs 
tools  and  techniques  for  forming  the  young 
lives  of  the  children  of  this  country." 

"As  a  matter  of  the  chUd's  rlf^t,  the  Oov- 
eminent  ahall  exert  control  over  the  family 
because  we  have  recognised  that  the  child 
Is  not  the  care  of  the  parents  but  Vb»  care  cf 
the  State.  We  recognize  fur^er  that  not 
parental,  but  communal  forms  of  up-brtog- 
tog  have  an  unquestionable  supertcrlty  over 
aU  other  forms.  Furthermore,  there  Is  seri- 
ous question  that  maybe  we  cannot  trust  the 
family  to  prepare  young  children  to  this 
country  tat  this  new  kind  of  world  which  Is 
•mergtog." 

This  all  smacks  of  Oommunlsm.  This  Js 
what  to  fact  has  been  and  is  being  done  to 
Soviet  Russia.  This  is  what  can  bsoome  the 
law  of  our  land,  U  the  ChUd  ft  Vainlly 
ice  Act  of  1975  Is  passed  by  the 
We  elected  thU  Congress,  but  do  we  know 
what  they  ars  attaeaptlng  to  do  to  our  free- 
doms and  our  rlghtsT 

(Congressional  Researoh  Service,  lllntuy  of 

Congress) 

Analysis  or  "FACiSKKrr"  on  HH   2966  and 

&  626 

The  i4>parent  sources  for  the  statements 
to  the  "fact  sheet"  are  given  below.  Para- 
graph number  IV  la  analysed  sentsnoe  by 
sentence.  AU  page  nxunbers  given  are  from 
the  Congressional  Record  at  December  2. 
1971.  which  oontains  a  floor  debate  to  the 
Senate  on  S.  2007,  amendments  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  liM4. 

QtTOix  raoK  "TAcrsHErr" 

I.  Child  Advocacy  Clause: 

"In  the  Congressional  Record  the  bUl  U 
described: 

"If,  to  the  Judgment  of  those  who  are  to 
charge  of  such  a  program,  the  State,  by  way 
of  the  Secretary  at  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare,  parents  are  not  doing  a  good  Job. 
the  advocate  (a  speclsllst  appototed  by  the 
government)  would  enter  the  home  and 
direct  the  cducatlan,  even  wltbto  the  home. 
And  If  the  parent  would  object,  the  au- 
thority of  the  home  would,  de  facto,  be 
transferred  to  those  advocated." 


arraisMT  aouaca  or  quor 

The  apparent  source  for  this  paragraph  Is 
a  section  from  a  retort  on  day  eaie  that 
Senator  Budcley  asked  to  be  liisislul  to 
the  Baocrd  during  the  course  of  his  state- 
aasnt  to  opposition  to  &  a0O7.  The  report; 
entttled  "A  Review  and  Report  of  the  Fro- 
posed  Federal  Program  of  Child  Develop- 
ment," was  Issued  by  the  Emergency  Com- 
mittee for  Children.  The  passages  quoted 
below  are  found  on  page  44125  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 

"Let  us  presume  for  a  moment  that  a 
parent  Is  against  a  program  or  unwilling 
to  permit  his  chUd  to  be  Ineoporated  toto 
It.  The  result  wUl  be  that  the  parent  was/is 
depriving  the  child  of  "rlghta"  estabUahed 
by  law,  and  could  be  potenttaUy  confronted 
by  some  remedial  action  to  "restore"  to  the 
chUd  his  'right'  under  the  child  devel(q>inent 
act.  One  could  envision  the  future  to  which 
a  'ChUd  advocate'  to  an  attempt  to  restore  a 
chlld'to  "righto'  could  Obligate  the  parent  to 
appear  before  some  board  at  court  for  pur- 
poses of  reviewing  his  qualifications  for 
parenthood. 

"Even  If  such  a  formal  mechanism  is  not 
established,  the  chUd  development  act,  by  Its 
nattire  when  operational,  would  establish  a 
de  facto  situation  to  which  those  operating 
the  program  could  cause  significant  turmoU 
between  the  program  and  the  parent,  and 
between  the  parent  and  the  chUd. 

"That  It  is  essential  that  such  programs 
be  undertaken  as  a  partnership  of  parents, 
community,  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, with  iqiproprlate  assistance  from  the 
Federal  Oovemment; 

"But  It  Is  not  at  all  essential  that  every 
level  of  government  become  tovolved  In  the 
training  of  the  chUdren  of  private  citizens. 

"EQstory  tovarlably  shows  that  'partner- 
ships' with  the  government  soon  becomes 
greatly  Imhalanced.  The  ChUd  Advocacy 
section  of  this  hin  ml^t  be  a  dassle  ezam- 
|de  of  that  'partnership.'  ChUd  Advocacy 
Offlcers  positions  established  by  this  bUl  to 
find  and  satisfy  otherwise  undiscovered 
needs  of  children.  wUl  seek  to  defend  the 
ChUd's  right  against  his  parento'  Ignorance 
or  reluctance  to  submit  him  to  Federal  as- 
sistance. ProfesslonaUy-tratoed.  ovensealous 
staffezs  will  be  no  match  for  simple  parents 
whose  Insttocts  are  right,  but  who  are  not 
educatCHTS  or  prepared  to  argue  with  pro- 
gram operation.  A  de  facto  situation  of  coer- 
cion will  be  created." 

QOOTX  reoic  "rACTsaxcr" 

n.  "The  Charter  of  ChUdren's  VOgbU  of 
the  Hatlonal  CouncU  of  GIvtt  Uberttes  Is 
becoming  part  of  the  Child  Devtfopment 
Act.  FbUowIng  are  four  of  the  several  Items 
proposed  to  this  charter. 
Oongwwslonal  Record  page  44138: 
I.  AU  ChUdren  have  the  right  of  protection 
from  and  compensation  for  the  consequences 
of  any  inadequacies  to  their  homes  and 
backgrounds. 

3.  ChUdren  have  the  right  to  protection 
from  any  excessive  claim  made  on  them  by 
their  parents  or  authority. 

{Tb»  question  was  asked  by  way  of  exam- 
ple. What  do  you  mean  by  the  fact  "exces- 
sive dalm"?  The  example  was  given:  If  the 
mother  or  father  asked  the  chUd  to  take  the 
garbage  out  and  the  chUd  doesnt  want  to. 
the  parents  have  no  right  to  insist  upon  It.) 

S.  Children  have  the  right  to  freedom 
from  religious  or  political  todoctrlnatlon. 

mis  means  parents  could  not  Insist  on 
ChUdren  attending  chiu'ch  or  Sunday  school 
or  Synagogue.  It  also  means  the  parent  could 
be  reported  to  authorities  for  expressing 
himself  to  his  ovm  home  l>efore  his  own  chil- 
dren regardtog  politics  and  religion  If  the 
ChUd  reported  this  to  the  authorities. 

4.  ChUdren  shaU  have  the  freedom  to  make 
complatots  about  teachers,  parents  and 
others  without  fear  or  reprisals." 


SOT7BCK   or    OfUOTX 

"The  Charter  of  Ohlldren's  lil^te"  Is  an 
excerpt  from  a  speech  by  Senator  Curtis  (p. 
44138) ,  to  which  he  exjn'essed  sppr^henslon 
over  what  the  adoption  of  8.  300T  may  por- 
tend. It  is  not  the  case  that  the  Charter  "is 
becoming  part  of  the  ChUd  Development 
Act."  as  the  fact  sheet  states,  nor  did  Sena- 
tor Ciurtls,  to  his  statement,  claim  that  it  was 
contatoed  to  the  BUl.  Furthermore,  neither 
the  question  and  answer  concerning  taking 
out  the  garbage  (following  "right"  no.  2  on 
the  fact  sheet)  nor  the  Sunday  School-Syna- 
gogue example  (the  example  glvra  after 
"right"  no.  3)  appears  In  Senator  Curtis' 
speech.  (The  Senator  asked  rhetorlcaUy,  p. 
44138.  "Is  It  too  much  to  ask  that  a  child 
take  the  garbage  out  for  his  mother?",  but 
he  oonttoued  his  speech  without  giving  an 
answer.  Similarly,  the  Senator  mentioned  tak- 
ing the  cfhUd  to  church  but  not  to  the  man- 
ner found  to  the  fact  sheet.) 

QUOTE    rXOlC     "FACT    SBXEX" 

m.  This  blU  passed  both  houses  to  1971 
and  was  vetoed  by  President  Blchard  Nixon 
with  the  foUowlng  remark:  "This  bUl  would 
weaken  the  American  FamUy  by  committing 
the  vast  moral  authority  of  the  National 
Oovemment  to  the  side  of  communal  ap- 
proaches to  ChUd  rearing  over  and  against 
the  family  oriented  approach." 

SUUBCB    OF   QUOIK 

The  passage  above  Is  quoted  from  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  message  upon  his  vetoing  S. 
2007  on  December  4.  1971.  The  quotation  Is 
substantively  correct. 

QUOTE  raOU  "FACT  EBEET" 

IV.  "The  Congressional  Beoord  States  c<m- 
ceming  this  bUl:  The  totent  of  this  bUl  Is 
for  the  government  to  be  resimnsfble  ...  for 
the  nutritional  toterests  of  your  child,  and 
for  an  psychological  toterests  of  your  chUd.' 

"What  Is  at  Issue  Is  whether  the  parent 
ShaU  conttoue  to  have  the  right  to  form  the 
character  of  the  children  or  whether  the 
State,  with  aU  Ita  power  and  magnitude.  shaU 
be  given  the  decisive  tools  and  technique 
for  formtog  the  young  Uves  of  the  chUdren 
of  this  cotmtry. 

"As  a  matter  of  the  ChUd's  right,  the 
Oovemment  shall  exert  control  over  the  f  am- 
Uy  because  we  have  recognized  that  the 
ChUd  Is  not  the  care  of  the  parent  but  the 
care  of  the  State.  We  recognize,  further,  that 
not  parental,  but  communal  forms  of  up- 
bringing have  an  unquesttonabte  superiority 
over  aU  other  farms:  furthermore,  there  is 
ssrloos  question  that  maybe  we  cannot  trust 
the  famUy  to  prepare  young  chUdren  to  this 
country  for  their  new  ktod  of  world  which 
Is  changing." 

appAXXRT  souacB  OP  Quom 

The  apparent  sources  for  each  sentence  of 
the  above  paragn4>h  are  given  below: 

(1)    "Tlie  Intent  at  this  bUl  Is  for  the 
government  to  be  responsible  .  .  .  for  the 
nutritional  Interests  of  your  chUd,  and  for 
an  psychological  toterests  of  your  chUd." 
Source 

(a)  "Mr.  Javlta.  And  by  the  term  'com- 
prehensive chUd  development  program'  do 
not  the  conferees  expressly  contemplate  pro- 
grams of  high  quality  providing  the  educa- 
tional, nutritional,  social,  medical,  psy- 
chological, and  physical  services  needed  for 
ChUdren  to  attato  their  full  potential?" 

Mr.  Nelson.  "The  Senator  Is  correct  .  .  ." 
(P.  44118,  Senators  Javits  and  Nelson  dis- 
cussing the  bill's  provisions  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.) 

(b)  "In  summary,  I  beUeve  this  act  creates 
a  Federal  bureaucracy  extending  nationwide 
which  wUl  place  the  educational,  moral, 
psychological,  and  social  character  of  our 
pre-schoOl  ChUdren  tmder  the  strong  to- 
fluence  if  not  control,  of  the  HEW  bureau- 
crats." (P.  44121,  Senator  Thurmond  to  a 
statement  opposing  8.  2007) 
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(c)  "Tot  tbOM  who  may  atlU  b«  In  doubt 
M  to  what  theM  s«ryloM  kre,  I  would  rec- 
ommend that  they  turn  to  Mctlon  512  of  the 
bill,  which  lists  In  dizzying  detail  what  can 
only  be  described  as  the  most  comprehensive 
list  of  educational,  social,  and  medical  serv- 
ices ever  aaaembled  In  one  place."  (P.  44123, 
Senator  Buckley  in  a  statement  opposing  S. 
2007.) 

(d)  ".  .  .  and  It  is  not  a  mere  3-inlnute 
school  prayer  that  Is  In  Issue,  but  a  full, 
comprehensive.  Indeed,  all-lncluslve  cur- 
riculum designed  to  cover  the  totality  of  a 
child'R  existence."  (P.  44134.  the  same  source 
as  •c"  directly  above.) 

(e)  "On  the  contrary,  this  is  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide. Soviet-style,  for  making  children  vir- 
tual wards  of  the  state.  The  proposed  devel- 
opment programs  would  include  'compre- 
hensive physical  and  mental  h— Ith.  aoetal. 
and  cognitive  development  services  neceesary 
for  children  participating  in  the  program  to 
profit  fully  from  their  educational  oppor- 
timitles  and  to  attain  their  maximum  poten- 
tial.' Dose  anyone  have  any  idea  what  that 
nui.sh  conceals?"  (P.  44137.  a  commentary 
by  Mr.  James  J.  Kllpatrlck,  WTOP  radio.  No- 
vember  4,  1971,  on  8.  2007;  the  commentary 
was  requeeted  to  be  Inserted  In  the  record 
by  Senator  Allen  In  a  statement  opposing  S. 
2007.) 

(2)  "What  Is  at  Issue  is  whether  the  par- 
ent shall  continue  to  have  the  right  to  form 
the  character  of  the  children  or  whether  the 
State,  with  all  its  power  and  magnitude, 
shall  be  given  the  decisive  tools  and  tech- 
iitqiie  for  forming  the  young  Uvea  of  the 
CMldren  of  this  country." 

Source 
"Wiiat  Is  at  Issue  Is  whether  the  parents 
shall  continue  to  have  the  right  to  form  the 
character  of  the  child,  or  whether  the  State 
with  all  Its  power  and  magnitude  should  be 
given  the  decisive  tooU  and  techniques  for 
iorming  the  young."  (P.  44121,  from  a  sUte- 
ment  by  Senator  Thurmond  In  opposition  to 
S.  2007.) 

(3)  "As  a  matter  of  the  child's  right,  the 
Oovemment  shall  exert  control  over  the 
family  becau.se  we  have  recognlatd  that  the 
child  Lh  not  the  care  of  the  parents  but  the 
care  of  the  State." 


Source 

"The  BUI  would  see.  In  a  few  years,  that 
the  Federal  government  will  have  assumed 
a  major  role  in  the  mental,  physical,  and  so- 
cial examination,  diagnosis.  Identification, 
and  treatment  for  every  child  under  16  yearn 
of  a^re  In  the  nation.  As  a  matter  of  the 
child's  right  shall  the  government  exert  this 
control  over  the  family,  because,  as  one  pro- 
ponent of  the  bUl  has  said,  'We  have  reoog- 
nized  that  the  child  la  a  care  of  the  State.' 
It  would  seem  that  the  supporters  of  this 
legislation  are  Interested  In  a  Federally-cared 
for  and  govemmentally-nurtured  child." 
(From  the  same  source  as  paragraph  I. 
above.) 

(4)  "We  recognize,  fiurther,  that  not  paren- 
tal, but  communal  form  of  up-brlnglng  have 
an  vinquestionable  superiority  over  all  other 
form  .  ,  ." 

Source 

"Recognizing  that  commimal  forms  of 
upbringing  have  an  unquestionable  superior- 
ity over  all  others,  we  are  faced  with  the  task 
In  the  immediate  years  ahead  of  expanding 
the  network  of  such  institutions  at  such  a 
pace  that  within  fifteen  to  twenty  years  they 
are  available — from  cradle  to  graduation — to 
the  entire  population  of  the  country. 

"Dr.  XJrle  Bronfenbrenner,  a  leader  at  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Children,  quotes 
such  statements  In  his  book  Two  Worlds 
Of  Childhood:  VS.  and  V.S.S.R.,  one  of  the 
popular  authorities  cited  In  defense  of  the 
child  development  proposals  presently  In 
Joint  Conference  .  .  ." 
(From  the  same  source  as  parafrapb,  I. 
above.) 


The  quotation,  from  Dr.  Bronfenbrenner, 
In  the  manner  In  which  It  U  cited  by  the  Re- 
port inserted  In  the  Becord,  Implies  that  Dr. 
Bronfenbrenner  approved  of  the  need  for 
communal  upbringing  for  every  child  as  ex- 
preaaed  In  the  quotation.  However,  Dr. 
Bronfenbrenner,  m  his  book.  Tiro  Worlds  of 
Childhood:  U.S.  and  V.S.8Ji.,  merely  cites 
the  passage  referring  to  the  need  for  com- 
mimal upbringing  as  part  of  his  presentation 
of  a  certain  controversy  among  Soviet 
specialists  concerning  the  mertlts  of  com- 
mimal upbringing.  A  Soviet  academician. 
Stanialav  Oustavovlch  Strumllin.  Is  the  au- 
thor ot  the  passage  advocating  collective 
child  rearing.  The  manner  in  which  Dr. 
Bronfenbrenner  preHented  the  quotation,  is 
as  follows:  (The  loUowmg  are  excerpU  from 
pages  89-«8  of  Bronfenbrenuer's  Two  Worlds 
of  Childhood:  V.S.  and  U.S.S.H.) 

"Although  the  widespread  expanalon  of 
Institutional  upbringing  was  entbualastleally 
welcomed  by  some  Communist  tdealofues, 
there  were  also  expressions  of  criticisms  and 
dissatisfaction  both  on  the  part  of  profea- 
sionals  and  the  general  public.  A  case  In 
point  is  provided  by  the  strong  reaction  to 
an  article  published  In  the  p'y«''ftr  literary 
Journal  Novy  Mhr  by  a  dtettogulshed  Soviet 
academician,  economic  planner,  and  "old 
Bolshevik."  StanlslAT  OusUvovlcb  Strum- 
llin. His  central  conceptions  are  contained  In 
the  following  excerpts: 

Under  Soviet  conditions  it  Is  especially  no- 
ticeable how  the  lot  of  the  woman  worker  Is 
being  lightened.  She  can  work  In  one  factory, 
her  husband  In  another,  both  can  eat  In  a 
communal  dining  facility  while  sending  their 
chUd  to  noraerles,  kindergartens  and  board- 
ing schools  .  .  .  Recognising  that  communal 
forms  of  upbringing  have  an  unquestionable 
superiority  over  all  others,  we  are  faced  with 
the  task  in  the  immediate  years  ahead  ot 
expanding  the  network  of  such  Institutions 
at  such  a  pace  that  within  fifteen  to  twenty 
years  they  are  available — from  cradle  to  grad- 
uation— to  the  entire  population  of  the  coun- 
try. Every  Soviet  citizen,  upon  leaving  the 
maternity  home,  will  be  sent  to  a  nursery: 
from  there  to  a  kindergarten  maintained  day 
and  night;  then  to  a  boarding  school  from 
which  he  will  enter  independent  life.  .  .  . 

The  article  provoked  so  many  critical  let- 
ters from  readers  that  the  edlton  of  Novy 
Mir  turned  to  a  prominent  psychologist.  V. 
N.  Kolbanovsky.  to  summarize  the  popular 
reaction  and  to  express  his  own  views  on  the 
Issued  raised.  Obviously  reflecting  prevailing 
public  sentiment.  Professor  Kolbanovsky 
challenged  Strumilln's  position  on  several 
counU.  He  began  by  questioning  whether  It 
was  necessary  to  deprive  the  family  of  that 
Joy  which  U  given  by  well-brought-up  chil- 
dren." 

(5)  "...  Furthermore,  there  Is  a  serious 
question  that  maybe  we  cannot  trust  the 
famUy  to  prepare  young  children  In  this 
country  for  thU  new  kind  of  work  which  is 
changing." 

Source 

"A  key  advocate  of  Institutional  interven- 
tion Into  child  upbringing  is  Dr.  Reginald 
liourle.  president  of  the  Joint  Commission 
on  Mental  Health  of  Children.  Dr.  Lourle 
testified  before  a  Congreaslonal  Committee, 
saying  that — "There  U  serious  thinking 
among  some  of  the  future-oriented  child  de- 
velopment research  people  (hlnvielf  no  doubt 
Included  I  that  maybe  we  can't  trus*^  the 
family  alone  to  prepare  yoimg  children  for 
this  new  kind  of  world  which  is  emerging'  " 
(P.  44140,  from  a  statement  by  Senator  Fan- 
nin in  opposition  to  8.  2007.)  Dr.  Lourle 's 
statement  is  cited  by  other  opponents  of  S. 
2007  elsewhere  in  the  December  2,  1971, 
debate. 

Dr.  Lourie's  statement  appears  In  Part  1 
of  hearings  entitled  "Joint  Hearings  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Man- 
power, and  Poverty  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Children  and  Youth  of  the  Committee  on 


Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  UJS.  Senate,  on 
S.  1S12:  to  amend  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  19M  to  Provide  for  •  Comprehensive 
Child  Development  Program  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  HEW."  The  hearings  were  held  on 
May  13  and  20,  1971.  The  portion  of  Dr. 
Lourie'a  statement  containing  the  passage 
cited  Is  given  below  (from  pages  183-184  of 
the  hearings) : 

Dr.  LoTTUx.  There  Is  no  question  that  we 
are  asking  that  the  schools  do  superman 
types  of  Jobs,  with  almost  impossible  situa- 
tions, very  often,  that  are  the  result  of  the 
neglected  early  years. 

In  other  words,  we  have  p»assed  the  optimal 
period  for  development  of  many  of  the  skUfs. 
The  doors  have  been  closed  to  many  of  these 
children  by  the  time  they  have  gotten  to 
school. 

Where  this  was  most  striking,  and  this  Is 
my  own  personal  motivation  to  get  In  there 
and  start  working  with  the  babies,  were 
the  findings  that  emerged  from  the  Presi- 
dent's Panel  on  Mental  Retardation  which 
John  Kennedy  called  together.  It  was  found 
that  we  have  a  higher  percentage  of  retarda- 
tion than  almost  any  other  country  in  the 
civilized  part  of  the  world — 3  to  6  percent. 

In  other  countries,  where  there  are  pro- 
grams for  early  child  care,  there  Is  reported 
only  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion la  retarded.  In  other  words,  we  were 
creating  the  retardates  with  our  lack  of  early 
life  programs. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  retardation  In 
this  country — that  la.  as  we  measure  It  with 
our  Inadequate  tolls — Is  on  a  functional 
basis,  on  the  basis  of  distorted  experience 
or  lack  of  appropriate  experience  in  the  early 
years. 

The  kind  of  approach  you  outline  In  this 
bin  has  the  promise  of  moving  In  on  that 
whole  area  of  the  drain  on  our  country's 
resources.  This  Is  true  not  only  of  the  human 
reaourcee  but  It  ends  up  with  Influence  on 
the  economic  resources,  because  these  are 
Individuals  who  are  the  drain  on  the  com- 
munity, the  uneducable;  who  become  the 
unemployed,  et  cetera. 

I  am  most  concerned  with  tliose  who 
become  the  hopeless,  helpless,  apathetic, 
paaaive,  dependent  individuals.  I  am  not 
nearly  as  concerned  about  the  delinquents, 
even  though  they  are  a  problem  with  which 
the  community  must  be  concerned.  At  least 
the  delinquents  liave  enough  energy,  have 
enough  capacity  to  try  to  do  something  about 
their  survival  needs,  and  to  make  a  place  for 
themselves. 

What  we  often  don't  see  until  they  get  to 
our  mental  hospitals  Is  the  apathetic,  pas- 
sive, dependent,  hopeless,  helpless  child  who 
grows  up  Into  the  hopeless,  helpless,  adult, 
and  can  end  up  as  the  unavailable  mother  or 
father. 

Also,  we  have  to  face  the  fact  that  we  are 
creating,  with  technology  and  scientlflo 
approaches,  an  Increasingly  complex  world 
m  which  we  are  asking  human  beings  to 
adjust.  There  are  much  more  rapid  types  of 
commumcation.  transportation,  technolog- 
ical Innovations  In  industry  and  so  on. 

We  need  more  and  more  Individuals  who 
are  flexible  enough,  not  warped  Into  rigid 
patterns,  to  be  able  to  encompass  and  adjust 
to  live  with,  contribute  to,  be  part  of.  these 
new  dimensions  that  are  being  creat«d  for 
them  as  a  life  style. 

There  Is  serious  thinking  among  some  of 
the  future-oriented  child  development  re- 
rearch  people  that  maybe  we  can't  trust  the 
family  alone  to  prepare  young  children  for 
this  new  kind  of  world  which  Is  emerging. 
That  is  one  of  the  directions  In  which  the 
Soviets,  too.  are  looking,  which  \a  one  of  the 
reasons  why  they  felt  that  they  needed  to 
have  access  to  the  babies. 

Maybe  we  need  to  think  of  education  as 
stArtUig  In  the  first  year  of  life.  There  Is  a 
new  field  evolving  called  Infant  education. 
Education  starts  really  at  the  beginning  of 
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life.  What  we  need  to  educate  children  for 
may  indicate  In  the  future  that  we  need 
additional  kinds  of  experience  outside  the 
home  that  babies  can  pn^t  from,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  fundamental  learning  experiences 
that  take  place  within  the  home. 

In  other  words.  Infant  day  care  that  pro- 
vides a  rich  Individualized  experience  for  a 
child  is  possibly  otxe  of  the  things  that  we 
should  aim  for.  Again,  it  Is  one  of  the  things 
that  would  be  made  possible  by  a  measure  of 
this  kind. 

It  is  not  strictly  accurate  that  "The  Con- 
gressional Record"  described  the  bill  factually 
as  the  fact  sheet  Implies,  since  the  quotations 
are  taken  (and  transformed)  from  various 
Senators'  Impressions  of  what  the  Bill  might 
portend  if  adopted.  In  regard  to  the  con- 
cerns expressed  In  the  fact  sheet,  both  the 
1971  Bill  and  the  two  previously  before  Con- 
gress (S.  626  and  H.R.  2966)  have  provisions 
relating  to  voluntary  participation  and 
involvement  of  parents.  Relevant  sections  of 
the  Bills  are  cited  below: 

ExcEXPTS — Stat«ment  of  Findings  and 

Pcrxposss 
Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  family  Is  the  primary  and  the  most 
fundamental  Influence  on  children; 

(2)  child  and  family  service  programs  must 
build  upon  and  strengthen  the  role  of  the 
family  and  must  be  provided  on  a  voluntary 
basis  only  to  children  whose  parents  or  legal 
guardians  request  such  services,  with  a  view 
toward  offering  families  the  options  they 
believe  to  be  most  appropriate  for  their  par- 
ticular needs; 

CHILD  AND  FAMILY  SERVICE  COUNCILS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Each  prime  sponsor  desig- 
nated under  section  104  shall  establish  and 
maintain  a  Child  and  FamUy  Service  Council 
composed  of  not  less  than  ten  members  as 
follows — 

(1)  not  less  than  half  the  members  of  such 
Council  shall  be  pca«nts  of  children  served 
in  programs  under  this  Act  chosen  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section; 

(2)  the  remaining  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  prime  sponsor.  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  parent  members  described  In 
paragraph  (1)  to  be  broadly  representative 
of  the  general  public,  including  representa- 
tives of  private  agencies  and  organizations 
concerned  with  or  operating  programs  re- 
lating to  child  and  family  services.  .  .  . 

(b)  (3)  such  Council  shall  be  responsible 
for  approving  child  and  family  service  plans, 
basic  goals,  policies,  procedures,  overall  budg- 
et policies  and  project  funding,  and  the  se- 
lection or  establishment  and  annual  renewal 
of  an  administering  agency  or  agencies,  and 
will  be  responsible  for  annuel  and  ongoing 
evaluation  of  child  and  family  service  pro- 
grams according  to  criteria  established  by 
the  Secretary;  and 

(4)  such  Council  shall,  upon  its  own  Initi- 
ative or  upon  request  of  a  project  applicant 
or  any  other  party  In  Interest,  conduct  pub- 
lic hearings  before  acting  upon  applications 
for  financial  assistance  submitted  by  project 
applicants  un  Vr  this  part. 

SPCCIAL  PROHIBITIONS  AND  PROTECTIONS 

Sec.  504.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  or  applied  In  such  a  manner  as 
to  Infringe  upon  or  usurp  the  moral  and 
legal  rights  and  responsibilities  of  parents  or 
guardians  with  respect  to  the  moral,  men- 
tal, emotional,  physical,  or  other  development 
of  their  children.  Nor  shall  any  section  of 
this  Act  be  construed  or  applied  In  such 
a  manner  as  to  permit  any  invasion  of  pri- 
vacy otherwise  protected  by  law,  or  to  abridge 
any  legal  remedies  for  any  such  Invasion 
which  are  otherwise  provided  by  law. 
December  1976. 

RICHARD  Beal, 
^  Education  and  Public  Welfare  Division. 


Memobamvum  :  Attacks  on  Child  and  Family 
Services  Bnx 

1.  Unsigned  Flyers  entitled:  "Raising  Chil- 
dren— Government's  or  Parents  Right? 
attack 

"Ttiere  is  before  Congress  legislation  known 
as  the  Child  and  Family  Services  Act  of 
1976  (Senate:  S.  626  and  House:  H.R.  2966). 
If  passed  It  would  take  the  responsibility  of 
the  parents  to  raise  their  children  and  give  it 
to  the  Government." 

PACT 

This  bill  would  in  no  way  take  the  respon- 
sibility for  child  rearing  away  from  parents. 
All  programs  authorized  in  the  bill  (S.  626 
and  H.R.  2966,  Section  2(a)  (2) )  "must  buUd 
upon  and  strengthen  the  role  of  the  family 
and  must  be  provided  on  a  voluntary  basis 
only  to  children  whose  parents  or  guardians 
request  such  services.''  In  addition,  any  prac- 
tice which  would  "infringe  or  usurp  the 
moral  and  legal  responsibilities  of  parents  or 
guardians"  is  specifically  prohibited  (Section 
504(a)). 

ATTACK 

"Child  Advocacy  Clause.  In  the  Cougress- 
sional  Record  we  read:  'If,  in  the  Judgment 
of  those  who  are  in  charge  of  such  a  pro- 
gram (the  State  by  way  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare) ,  parents  are 
not  doing  a  good  Job,  the  advocate  (a  "spe- 
cialist" appointed  by  the  government)  would 
enter  the  home  and  direct  the  education, 
even  within  the  home.  And,  if  the  pazent 
would  object,  the  authority  In  the  home 
would,  DeFacto,  be  transferred  to  these  ad- 
vocated (sic) ."  " 

PACT 

While  this  material  may  have  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  (although  an  ex- 
haustive Record  search  has  failed  to  discover 
It),  It  Is  categorically  false  to  contend  that: 
(a)  such  language  appears  In  S.  626  or  H.R. 
2966;  (b)  such  beliefs  are  held  or  advocated 
by  any  of  the  E^KinsorB  of  S.  626  or  H.R.  2966; 
or  (c)  that  any  "child  Advocacy  clause"  of 
any  kind  appears  In  the  bill  (See  "Special 
Note  on  the  Congressional  Record"  below) . 

ATTACK 

"Charter  of  Children's  Rights  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Civil  Liberties  Is  becoming 
a  part  of  this  ChUd  Development  Act." 

The  flyers  go  on  to  list  the  following  Items 
in  this  charter,  allegtag  that  they  can  "be 
found  on  page  44138  of  the  Congressional 
Record": 

"(1)  All  ChUdren  have  the  right  of  pro- 
tection from,  and  compensation  for  the  con- 
sequences of  any  Inadequacies  in  their  homes 
and  backgrounds.  (Note:  In  other  w<m^s, 
never  punish  your  child  because  he  may 
come  back  to  you  with  a  civil  suit.) 

"(2)  Children  have  the  right  to  protection 
from  any  excessive  claims  made  on  them  by 
their  parents  or  authority.  The  question  was 
asked,  by  way  of  example,  what  do  you  mean 
by  the  fact  'Excessive  claim',  and  the  example 
was  given,  'If  the  mother  or  father  asked  the 
child  to  take  the  garbage  out  and  the  child 
doesn't  want  to,  the  parents  have  no  right  to 
insist  on  It.' " 

"(3)  Children  have  the  right  to  freedom 
from  religious  at  political  indoctrination. 
That  means  that  you  have  no  right  to  In- 
sist on  taking  them  to  church.  If  they  do 
not  wish  to  go.  That  also  means  they  have 
the  freedom  to  insist  that  they  be  taught 
nothing,  or  any  Ideas,  about  God." 

"(4)  ChUdren  shall  have  the  freedom  to 
make  complaints  about  teachers,  parents  and 
others  without  fear  of  reprisals.  This  speaks 
for  Itself." 

PACT 

No  such  language  or  "charter"  has  ever 
been  proposed.  Included  or  even  considered 
for  the  ChUd  and  Family  Services  Act  or  any 
related  piece  of  legislation.  This  "charter" 
initially  surfaced  during  Senate  debate  on 


December  2,  1971  on  the  Conference  Report 
on  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
which  Included  child  care  provisions.  Sena- 
tor Carl  T.  Curtis  (R-Nebraska) ,  an  opponent 
of  this  measure,  said,  "In  England,  child  de- 
velopment advocates  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
draft  a  charter  of  children's  rights."  Curtis 
continued  by  reading  from  something  he 
called  the  Charter  of  Children's  Rights"  of 
"the  British  Advisory  Center  of  Education 
and  the  National  Council  for  Civil  Liberties." 
Thus,  these  so-called  "rights",  never  in- 
cluded In  this  legislation,  and  were  never 
advocated  by  sponsors  of  this  legislation.  In 
fact,  the  "Council"  cited  is  not  even  an 
American  organization.  (See  "Special  Note 
on  the  Congressional  Record"  below) . 

S.  626  and  H.R.  2966  specifically  state  in 
Section  504(a)  tiiat  "Nothing  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  or  applied  In  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  Infringe  upon  or  usvirp  the  moral 
and  legal  rights  and  responsibilities  of  par- 
ents or  guardians  with  respect  to  the  moral, 
mental,  emotional,  physical,  or  other  de- 
velopment of  their  ChUdren.  Nor  sbaU  any 
section  of  this  Act  be  construed  or  applied 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  any  Invasion 
of  privacy  otherwise  protected  by  law,  or  to 
abridge  any  legal  remedies  for  any  such  in- 
vasion which  are  otherwise  provided  by  law." 

ATTACK 

"Can  the  Government  Take  Away  Your 
ChUdren?  Comprehensive  child  development, 
the  SOVIET-style  system  of  communal  child 
rearing  which  almost  became  law  In  this 
country  in  1971  is  once  again  being  pushed 
through  Congress.  The  current  bUls  H.R. 
2966  (House  of  Representatives)  S.  626  (Sen- 
ate), are  virtually  identical  to  the  original 
act  passed  in  1971,  but  fortunately  vetoed  by 
the  then  president,  Nixon.  Now  it  is  known 
as  the  ChUd  and  Family  Services  Act  of  1975 
and  any  changes  are  merely  cosmetic." 

"In  vetoing  the  original  bUl  which  would 
have  removed  children  from  their  parent's 
instruction  shortly  after  birth,  Mr.  Nixon 
said  that  it  would  weaken  the  American 
family  by  committing  "vast  moral  authority 
of  the  national  government  to  the  side  of 
communal  approaches  to  child  rearing  over 
against  the  famUy  oriented  approach.'  " 

"We  are  in  serious  danger  of  'Sovletizing' 
the  education  of  our  chUdren  if  we  let  the  . 
Child  and  FamUy  Services  Act  of  1975  paas. 
Those  who  support  this  Act  In  the  Congress 
are  convinced  that  it  wUl  'Sail  through  the 
House.'  " 

FACT 

This  charge  is  of  course,  absurd  and  irre- 
sponsible. The  sponsors  of  the  bUl  have  care- 
fully drafted  It  to  protect  the  rights  of  par- 
ents and  their  chUdren: 

First,  participation  In  the  program  is  com- 
pletely voluntary.  Children  cannot  partic- 
ipate without  the  specific  request  of  a  parent 
or  legal  guardian.  (Section  2(a)  (2)  and  Sec- 
tion 106(b)  (1) ) 

Second,  the  bill  prohibits  any  practice 
which  would  "Infringe  upon  or  usurp  the 
moral  and  legal  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
parents  or  guardians."  (Section  604(a) ) 

Third,  a  child  cannot  be  tested  unless  the 
parent  or  guardian  is  informed  and  given  the 
opportunity  to  exempt  the  child  from  test- 
ing. (Section  504(a) ) 

Fourth,  unlike  the  public  school  program, 
the  child  and  family  services  programs  are 
totally  voluntary. 

ATTACK 

"According  to  the  Congressional  Record, 
the  intent  of  the  bill  is  for  the  government  to 
be  responsible  .  .  .  for  the  nutritional  in- 
terests of  your  child,  for  aU  psychological  in- 
terests of  your  child." 

PACT 

This  statement  is  totally  inaccurate  and 
irrelevant  to  the  legislation. 

The  intent  of  the  bill  Is  (Section  2(b)) 
"to  provide  a  variety  of  quality  child  and 
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family  aervlces  In  order  to  assist  parents 
who  request  s\tch  services,  with  priority  to 
those  preschool  chOdren  and  families  with 
the  greatest  need.  In  a  manner  designed  to 
strengthen  family  life  and  to  Insure  decl- 
sion-maUng  at  the  community  level,  with 
direct  participation  of  the  parents  of  the 
children  served  and  other  Individuals  and 
organizations  In  the  community  Interested 
In  child  and  family  service  (making  the  best 
possible  use  of  public  and  private  resources) , 
through  a  partnership  of  parents.  State  and 
local  government,  and  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment,  building  upon  the  experience  and  suc- 
cess of  Headstart  and  other  existing  pro- 
grams.' (See  "Special  Note  on  the  Congres- 
sional Record "  below) . 

In  fact,  the  bill  speclflcally  prohibits  any 
medical  or  psychological  examination  or 
treatment  unless  a  chUd  s  parent  or  guard- 
Ian  provides  written  permission.  (Section 
604(c)). 

ATTACK 

"The  following  excerpts  ai-e  t.-iken  from  the 
Congressional  Record:  'What  Is  at  Issue  Is 
whether  the  parent  shall  continue  to  have 
the  right  to  form  the  character  of  the  chil- 
dren or  whether  the  state,  with  all  Its  power 
and  magnitude,  shall  be  given  the  decisive 
tools  and  technique  for  forming  the  young 
lives  of  the  children  of  this  country.'  " 

'■  'As  a  matter  of  the  child's  right,  the  gov- 
ernment shall  exert  control  over  the  fam- 
Uy  because  we  have  recognized  that  the 
child  Is  not  the  care  of  the  parents,  but  the 
care  of  the  state  (sic) .  We  recognize  further 
that  not  parental,  but  communal  forms  of 
upbringing  have  an  unquestionable  superi- 
ority over  all  other  forms.  Furthermore,  there 
Is  serious  question  that  maybe  we  cannot 
trust  the  famUy  to  prepare  young  children 
In  this  country  for  this  new  kind  of  world 
which  is  emerging.' " 

"This  aU  smells  of  Commxmlsm.  This  Is 
what  In  fact  has  been  and  Is  being  done  In 
Soviet  Russia.  This  U  what  can  become  the 
law  of  our  land,  if  the  ChUd  and  Family 
Service  Act  of  1975  Is  passed  by  the  Oon- 
gresw.  We  elected  this  Congress,  but  do  we 
know  what  they  are  attempting  to  do  to  our 
freedoms  and  our  rights?" 

TACT 

T^ese  citations.  If  they  did  In  fact  appear 
m  the  Congressional  Record,  are  dlameUl- 
cally  opposed  to  the  purpose  and  Intent  of 
the  bill. 

First,  the  programs  are  completely  volun- 
tary.  (Section  a(a)(a)   and  Section  106(b) 

Second,  the  precisely  stated  purpose  of  the 
legislation  Is  to  "strengthen  family  life,"  not 
weaken  It.  (SecUon  2(b)) 

Third,  the  program  Is  to  be  operated  lo- 
cally, not  by  the  national  government  (Sec- 
tion 104) 

Fourth,  the  bill  contains  specific  prohibi- 
tions against  any  practice  Infringing  on  the 
rights  and  responsibUlties  of  parents  (Sec- 
tion 504(a) )  ^ 

(See  "Special  Note  on  the  Congresslon.<»I 
Record"  below). 

SrtCXAL   NOTE   Olf   THE   CONCBESSIONAL 

■xcomo 
Throughout  this  leaflet,  the  "Congres- 
sional Record"  Is  cited.  The  Congressional 
Record  has  the  ring  of  an  offlclal  pronounce- 
ment to  It.  But,  anyone  who  has  ever  even 
glanced  at  the  Record  knows  that  It  contains 
not  only  the  debates  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senate  but  also  speeches  and 
material  simply  "inserted"  In  the  Record. 
Any  Member  of  Congress  has  the  right  to 
insert  material  In  the  Record,  and  therefore, 
the  assertion  that  a  statement  is  "according 
to  the  Congressional  Record"  Is  meaningless 
since  the  Record  itself  makes  no  statement 
of  p<dlcy.  Policy  statements  are  made  by  the 
Members  of  Congress  quoted  in  the  Record. 


This  flyer  provides  a  good  example  of  the 
abuse  of  the  citation  of  the  Congressional 
Record.  Senator  Curtis  of  Nebraska  Included 
as  part  of  hts  remarks  on  a  bill  considered 
by  Congress  in  1971  some  material  which  he 
attributed  to  an  organization  in  a  foreign 
country.  By  misleading  citation,  the  flyer 
Implies  that  this  material  appeared  In  the 
Congressional  Record  tbia  year  and  that  It 
represents  the  contents  of  the  bill.  The  bill's 
sponsors  had  never  befwe  seen  this  ma- 
terial. 

Child  and  Fakilt  Ssavicxs  Act 

(By  the  VS.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Chil- 
dren and  Youth) 

IfXEOS 

The  Infant  mortality  rate  In  the  United 
States  Is  higher  than  that  of  13  other  nations. 

Each  year  an  estimated  200.000  children 
are  struck  by  handicaps  which  could  have 
been  prevented  If  their  mothers  had  received 
early  health  care. 

Forty  percent  of  the  young  children  of  this 
country  are  not  fully  Immunized  against 
childhood  diseases. 

Slxty-flve  percent  of  all  handicapped  pre- 
school children  are  not  receiving  special  serv- 
ices. 

There  are  only  one  million  spaces  In  li- 
censed day  care  homes  and  centers  to  serve 
the  six  million  preschool  children  whose 
mothers  are  working. 

PROPOSED   SERVICES 

The  bill  authorizes  funding  for  local  com- 
munities and  parent  organizations  to  choose 
among  a  wide  variety  of  child  and  family 
services,  including:  prenatal  health  care; 
medical  treatment  to  detect  and  remedy 
handicaps;  nutrition  assistance;  and  day  care 
services  for  children  of  working  mothers.  The 
bill  does  not  provide  for  compulsory  pre- 
school education. 

PARDTT  COMTBOL 

Participation  in  all  programs  Is  totally 
vol\mt«ry,  and  limited  to  children  whose 
parents  request  services. 

All  programs  would  be  selected,  established 
and  controlled  by  parents  whose  children 
participate. 

FAMILT  STRENGTHENING 

The  bUl  states  that  "the  family  U  the  pri- 
mary and  most  fundamental  Influence  on 
children"  and  that  "child  and  family  service 
programs  must  build  upon  and  strengthen 
the  role  of  the  family." 

The  bill  has  been  specifically  endorsed  as 
family  strengthening  by  a  wide  range  of  civic 
and  religious  organlzatlooa  Including  the 
CathoUc  Chiu-ch.  the  Baptist  Church,  the 
United  Methodist  Church  and  the  Lutheran 
Church. 

Child    and   Family   Sxryicks    Act    op    1975 
a  838 

SECnON-BT-SBCTION    ANALYSIS 

Section  1 
Section  2 

Statement  of  Findings  and  Purpo«e. — Finds 
that  "the  family  Is  the  primary  and  most 
fundamental  Influence  on  children;  thmt 
child  and  family  services  must  build  upon 
and  strengthen  the  role  of  the  family  and 
must  be  provided  on  a  voluntary  basis  (nly 
to  children  whose  parents  request  them" 
with  priority  for  preschool  children  with  the 
greatest  economic  and  human  need;  that 
there  Is  a  lack  of  adequate  child  and  family 
services;  and  that  there  Is  a  necessity  for 
planning  and  operation  of  programs  as  part- 
nership of  parents,  community,  state  and 
local  governments,  with  appropriate  federal 
supportive  assistance. 

Purpose  is  to  "provide  a  variety  of  quality 
child  and  family  ao^lces  in  order  to  assist 
parents  who  request  such  services,  «-ith  pri- 


ority to  those  preschool  children  and  families 
with  the  greatest  economic  or  human  needs, 
in  a  manner  designed  to  strengthen  family 
life  and  to  Insure  decision-making  at  the 
community  level"  and  provide  decision-mak- 
ing with  direct  parent  participation  through 
a  partnership  of  parents.  State,  local  and 
Federal  government. 

Section  3 

Authorization  of  Appropriationa. — Author- 
izes tl50  million  for  fiscal  1976  and  $200  mil- 
lion for  FT  1977  for  training,  planning,  and 
technical  assistance  and  $500  million  in  FT 
1977  and  $1  billion  In  FT  1978  for  program 
operation.  Headstart  would  be  funded  under 
separate  authority,  and  its  funding  protected 
by  a  requirement  that  no  operational  funds 
could  be  appropriated  for  this  new  program 
unless  and  until  Headstart  is  funded  at  the 
level  it  received  in  FT  1975  or  FY  1976, 
whichever  Is  higher. 

Forward  funding  is  authorized. 

TITLE    I CHILD    AND    PAtOLT     SE11\'1CE3 

PROGRAMS 

Section  lot 

Establishes  Office  of  Child  and  Family  Serv- 
ices in  HEW  to  assum*  the  reeponsibUl- 
ties  of  the  Office  of  Child  Development  and 
serve  as  principal  agency  for  administration 
of  this  Act;  and  Child  and  Family  Services 
Coordinating  Council  with  repreeentatives 
from  various  federal  agencies  to  assure  co- 
ordination of  federal  programs  In  the  field. 
Section  102 

Financial  Assistance. — Define  purposes  for 
which  federal  funds  can  be  used:  (1)  plan- 
ning and  developing  programs,  (2)  estab- 
lishing, maintaining,  and  operating  pro- 
grams, including  part-day  or  full-day  child 
care  in  the  home,  in  group  homes,  or  in  other 
chUd  care  facilities;  other  specially  designed 
programs  such  as  after-scbool  programs; 
family  services,  including  in-home  and  In- 
scbool  services:  infomiAtion  and  referral 
services  to  aid  families  in  selecting  shUd  and 
family  aervicee;  prenatal  care;  prognuna  to 
meet  special  needs  of  minoritlee,  TnHi^^>i^ 
migrants  and  bilingual  children;  food  and 
nutrition  services;  diagnosis  of  handicaps  or 
barriers  to  full  participation  in  chUd  and 
famUy  services  programs:  special  services  for 
handicapped  children  within  regular  pro- 
grams; programs  to  extend  child  and  family 
service  gains,  including  parent  partlclpatioQ. 
into  the  elementary  schools;  (3)  rental,  reno- 
vation, acqulsltUHi,  or  constructlc«i  of  facil- 
ities, including  mobile  facilities;  (4)  pre- 
service  and  inservice  training;  (5)  staff  and 
administrative  expenses  of  councils  and  oom- 
nalttees  required  by  the  Act;  and  (6)  dissem- 
ination of  Information  to  famillMk 
Section  103 

Allocatfon  of  Funds. — Reserves  funds  pro- 
portionately for  migrant  and  Indian  children, 
not  less  than  107o  for  services  to  handicapped 
children,  and  not  less  than  6%  for  monitor- 
ing and  enforcement  of  standards. 

Allocates  the  remainder  among  the  states 
and  within  the  states,  60%  according  to  rela- 
tive number  of  economically  disadvantaged 
children.  25%  according  to  relative  niunber 
of  children  through  age  five,  and  25%  ac- 
cording to  relative  number  of  children  o( 
working  mothers  end  single  parents. 

Allows  use  of  up  to  5%  of  a  state's  alloca- 
tion for  special  state  programs  under  Section 

loa 

Section  104  j 

Prime  Sponsors. — States,  localities,  com- 
blnationa  of  localities  or  public  and  non- 
profit organlzaUons  are  eligible  to  serve  M 
prime  sponsors. 

The  bills  current  provisions  establioli  per- 
formance criteria  for  prime  sponsor;  demaQ- 
strated  interest  in  and  capability  of  running 
comprehensive  programs,  Incloding  ooodUnji- 
tion  of  all  services  for  chUdren  within  the 
prime  sponsorship  area;  assurances  of  non- 
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federal  ahan:  ttMtilUfbmtnt  of  a  Child  HUl 
Family  Services  Council  (CF8C)  to  admin- 
ister and  coordinate  programs. 

PubUo  or  prtrate  mmfwaflt  organizations 
canserr*  ss  pilms  q;)0n80ts  witb  pttorlty  on 
governmental  iinlts.  Any  locality  «r  ocmbl- 
nation  of  localities  which  sidxnits  an  apidl- 
catlon  meeting  the  performance  criteria  may 
be  designated  prima  qxmsor  U  the  Seoretary 
determinee  it  has  tba  capacity  to  cany  out 
comprehensive  and  effectivs  programs.  The 
state  may  be  designated  prime  qxMisor  for  all 
areas  where  local  prime  sponsors  do  not  ap- 
ply or  cannot  meet  the  performance  criteria, 
provided  that  the  state  meets  the  perform- 
ance criteria  and  divides  its  area  of  Juris- 
diction into  local  service  areas  with  local 
child  and  family  services  councils  which  ap- 
prove the  relevant  portions  of  ttie  state's 
plan  and  contracts  for  operatlcm  of  programs 
within  the  local  service  anas. 

The  Secretary  may  fund  directly  an  In- 
dian tribe  to  carry  out  programs  on  a  reser- 
vation. He  may  also  fund  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agencies  to  operate  migrant  pro- 
grams, model  programs,  or  programs  where 
no  prime  tponaor  has  been  designated  or 
where  a  designated  prime  sponsor  is  not 
meeting  certain  needs. 

Directs  the  Secretary  to  designate  an  alter- 
native to  any  prime  i^wnsor  discriminating 
against  minority  group  children  (^  econom- 
ically disadvantaged  children. 

Provides  opportunity  for  Oovernor  to  com- 
ment on  prime  sponsorship  appUoations  and 
provides  ivpeal  procedure  for  applicants  who 
are  disapproved. 

The  spoaaon  want  to  particularly  empha- 
size that  as  the  bill  is  considered  they  in- 
tend to  invite  the  testimony  of  representa- 
tives of  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  other  experts,  with  respect 
to  the  best  allocation  of  responsibility 
among  various  levels  of  government  which 
wUl  Insure  parental  involvement,  local  di- 
versity to  meet  local  needs  and  appropriate 
State  involvement  to  asstira  coordination 
and  maximum  utUiflaition  of  available  re- 


sources. 
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ChUd  and  Family  Service  Councils. — Sets 
forth  composition,  method  of  selection,  and 
functions  of  cotinclls.  Half  of  members  must 
be  parents,  selected  by  parents  of  clUldren 
served  by  programs  under  the  Act.  The  re- 
maining members  appointed  by  the  prime 
sponsor  Ui  consultation  with  parent  mem- 
bers, to  be  broadly  representative  of  the  gen- 
eral public,  Including  representatives  of  pri- 
vate agencies  in  the  prime  sponsorsblp  area 
c^eratlng  programs  of  child  and  family  serv- 
ices and  at  least  one  specialist  In  child  and 
family  services.  At  least  one-third  of  the 
total  council  to  be  economically  disad- 
vantaged. 

A  state  prime  sponsor  must  establish  coun- 
cils at  the  state  level  and  for  each  local  serv- 
ice area.  Parent  members  of  the  state  council 
to  be  selected  by  parent  members  of  local 
cotmcils. 

Council    approves   goals,   policies,    action 
and  procedvires  of  prime  sponsors,  including 
planning,  personnel,  budgeting,  funding  of 
projects,  and  monitoring  and  evaluation. 
Section  106 

Child  and  Family  Service  PZons.— Requires 
that  prime  sponsor  submit  plan  before  re- 
ceiving funds.  Plan  must  "provide  that  pro- 
grams or  services  under  this  title  shall  be 
provided  only  for  children  whose  parents 
request  them";  identify  needs  and  purposes 
for  which  funds  wlU  be  used;  give  priority 
to  children  who  have  not  reached  six  years 
of  age;  reserve  65  percent  of  the  funds  for 
economically  disadvantaged  children,  and 
priority  thereafter  to  chUdren  of  single  par- 
ents and  working  mothers;  provide  free  serv- 
ices for  children  of  families  r)elow  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  lower  Uvlng  stand- 


ards budget  and  establish  a  Riding  fee 
schedide  based  on  ability  to  pay  for  families 
abore  tbat  Income  level;  Include  to  the  ex- 
tent feartble,  chUdren  from  a  range  of  soelo- 
ecoBomiii  baokgrOmnds;  me^t  the  q>ealal 
needs  of  minority  group>  migrant,  and  bi- 
llngoat  eAiIldren:  provide  tac  direct  parent 
participation  In  programs,  including  em- 
ployment of  parents  and  others  from  the 
community  with  opporttinlty  for  career  ad- 
vancement; establish  procedures  for  ap- 
proval of  project  applications  with  priority 
consideration  for  ongoing  programs  and  ap- 
plications submitted  by  public  and  private 
non-profit  organizations;  provide  for  coor- 
dination with  other  prime  sponsors  and  with 
othM-  child  care  and  related  programs  in  the 
area;  provide  for  monitoring  and  evaluation 
to  assure  programs  meet  federal  standards; 
where  possible,  supplement  funds  provided 
by  this  Act  *lth  assistance  from  other 
sources. 

Bequlres  that  the  Governor,  all  local  edu- 
cation agencies,  Headstart  and  community 
action  agencies  have  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  the  plan. 

Establishes  appeal  procedures  If  plans  are 
disapproved. 

Section  107 

Project  Applications. — ^Provides  for  grants 
from  price  sponstw  to  public  or  private  or- 
ganisations to  carry  out  programs  under  the 
prime  qwnsor  plan  pursuant  to  a  project 
application  H>proved  by  the  C8FC. 

The  project  applicant  must  establish  a 
parent  policy  cwnmittee  (PPC) ,  composed  of 
at  least  10  members  with  50%  parents  of 
children  served  by  the  project,  at  least  one 
child  care  qjedallst,  and  other  representa- 
tives of  the  conamunlty  approved  by  the  par- 
ent members.  Tlie  PPC  must  participate  in 
the  devel<^inent  of  project  applications  and 
must  approve  basic  goals,  policies,  action 
and  procedures  of  the  applicant,  including 
personnel,  budgeting,  location  of  center,  and 
evaluation  of  projects. 

The  application  must:  provide  for  train- 
ing and  administrative  expenses  of  the  PPC; 
guarantee  free  services  for  economically  dis- 
advantaged children  with  fees  according  to 
the  fee  schedule  for  other  chUdren;  assure 
direct  parttclpatiiMi  of  pturents  and  other 
family  members,  including  employment  op- 
pmtunities;  provide  for  dissemination  of  in- 
formation on  the  project  to  parents  and  tiie 
community;  and  provide  opportunities  for 
the  participation  of  chUdren,  regardless  of 
participation  In  nonpublic  school  programs. 
Section  108 

Special  Grants  to  Sfotcs.— Authorizes  spe- 
cial grants  to  the  states,  on  approval  of  Sec- 
retary, to  establish  a  chUd  and  famUy  serv- 
ices Information  program  to  assess  goals  and 
needs  In  state;  to  co<wtU.nate  all  state  chUd 
care  and  related  services;  to  develop  and 
enforce  state  licensing  codes  for  chUd  care 
faculties;  and  to  assist  public  and  private 
agencies  in  acquiring  or  improving  such 
faculties.  A  state  must  establish  a  Child  and 
Family  Services  Council  to  receive  a  special 
grant. 

Section  109 

Additional  Conditions  for  Programs  In- 
cluding Construction  or  Acquisition. — ^Allows 
federal  funding  tor  construction  or  acquisi- 
tion only  where  no  alternatives  are  practi- 
cable, and  provides  federal  funding  for  al- 
teration, remodeUng,  and  renovation.  Pro- 
vides tbat  no  more  than  15%  of  a  prime 
sponsor's  funds  may  be  used  tar  construc- 
tion; that  no  more  than  half  of  that  may 
he  in  the  form  of  grants  rather  than  loans, 
limited  to  public  and  private  non-profit 
agencies,  organizations,  and  institutions. 
Section  110 

Use   of   Public   Facilities   for   Child   and 
Family  Service  Programs. — Requires  that  fed- 


eral government  and  prime  sponsors  make 
available  tar  chUd  and  famUy  service  pro- 
grams faclUtles  they  oWn  or  lease,  vi^en  they 
are  not  fully  utilized  for  their  usual  purposes. 
Section  lU 

Payments. — Provides  100%  federal  share 
for  planning  in  FT  1976,  90%  federal  share 
for  fiscal  1977  and  1978,  80%  for  subsequent 
fiscal  years.  Provides  100%  federal  share  for 
programs  for  migrants  and  Indians,  and 
allows  waiver  of  part  of  all  of  ncm-federal 
share  where  necessary  to  meet  needs  of  eco- 
nomlcaUy  disadvantaged  children. 

Ncm-federal  share  may  be  In  cash  or  in 
kind.  Revenues  generated  by  fees  may  not 
be  used  as  non-federal  share  but  must  be 
used  by  prime  sponsor  to  expand  progranis. 

TITLE   n — STANDABDS.   KNTOECEMENT,   AND 
EVALUATION 

Section  201' 

Federal  Standards  for  Child  Cdre. — Au- 
thorizes a  national  committee  on  federal 
standards,  with  one-half  parent  participa- 
tion, to  establish  standards  for  all  child 
care  services  programs  fxinded  by  this  or 
any  other  federal  act.  The  1968  Interagency 
Day  Care  Requirements  wo\Ud  continue  to 
apply  untU  such  standards  are  promulgated 
and  any  new  standards  must  be  consistent 
with  the  1968  Requirements. 

The  Secretary  miist  submit  the  pn^wsed 
standards  for  approval  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  the 
House  CcMumittee  on  EducaUcn  aiul  Labor. 
No  prime  sponsor  er  project  appUcant  is  al- 
lowed to  reduce  serv'.ces  below  these  stand- 
ards. 

Section  202 

Development  of  Vniform  Code  for  Facili- 
ties.— ^Requires  a  committee  to  develop  b 
uniform  minimum  code  dealing  with  health 
and  safety  of  chUdren  and  applicable  to  ell 
faculties  funded  by  this  Act. 

Section  203 
Program  MonitoriTig  and  Enforcement. — 
Requires  the  Secretary  through  The  Ofllce  of 
ChUd  and  Family  Services,  to  establish  an 
adequately  trained  staff  to  perlodlcaUy  mon- 
itor programs  to  assure  compUance  with  the 
child  care  standards  and  other  requirements 
of  the  Act. 

Section  204 

Withholding  of  Grants. — Provides  proce- 
duie  for  withholding  of  funds  to  program.; 
which  have  failed  to  comply  with  standards 
or  requirements  of  the  Act. 
Section  205 

Criteria  With  Respect  to  Fee  Schedule.— 
Requires  Secretary  to  establish  criteria  for 
adoption  of  the  schedule  based  on  family 
size  and  ability  to  pay  with  considerations 
for  regional  differences  of  the  cost  of  nvinfi- 
The  criteria  must  be  submitted  for  approv.il 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Puu- 
lic  Welfare  and  the  House  Committee  en 
Education  and  Labor. 

Section  206 

Evaluation. — Requires  the  Secretaiy  to 
make  annual  evaluations  and  report  to  Con- 
gress on  federal  child  famUy  services  activi- 
ties. 

TITLE   in — ^RESEARCH   AND  DEMONSTRATIONS 

Section  301 
Research  and  Demonstrationi — Authorizes 
child  and  family  services  research  and  re- 
quires that  the  Office  of  Child  and  Family 
Services  coordinate  research  by  federal  agen- 
cies. 

Trri.E    IV  -TRAINING    OF    PERSONNEL    POB    CHILD 
AND  PAMILY  SEBVICES 

Section  401.  . 
Preservice  and  Inservice   Training. — Pro- 
vides for  training  of  personnel.  Including 
volunteers,  employed  in  programs  assisted 
under  this  Act. 
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Section  402 
Technical  AstUtance  and  Plannlnf. — ^Fr»< 
Tides  fclinXial  MsUtanc*  to  clilld  and  fun- 
lljr  serrlow  programs. 

TITLK  T — OKirxXAI,  PmOTISIONS 

Section  SOI 

Definitions. — Deflnea   terms   iiaed   la   tb« 
Act. 

Section  502 
Nutrition  Services. — ^Requires  th»t  proce- 
durea  b«  6«t«bllah«d  to  swure  adequate  nu- 
trition semces  In  programa  under  the  Act, 
includinc  use  of  Section  IS  (special  food  senr> 
ice  procrams)  ol  tbe  School  Lunch  Act  and 
the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act. 

Section  503 
Special  Prot><5tons.— Antl-dlscrlmlnatlon 
provLslonn,  Including  separate  provisions  oa 
sex  dlscrtmlnatlon.  Requires  that  programs 
meet  the  minimum  «-age.  Prohibits  use  of 
funds  for  cooatructlng,  operating,  or  main- 
taining facUlUes  for  sectarian  Instruction  of 
religious  workshop. 

Section  504 
Special  ProhibiHons  and  Protections. — 
States  that  "Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued or  applied  In  such  a  manner  as  to  In- 
fringe upon  or  usurp  the  moral  and  legal 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  parents  or 
guardians  with  respect  to  the  moral,  mental, 
emotional,  physical,  or  other  development  of 
their  children.  Nor  shall  any  section  of  this 
Act  be  construed  or  applied  In  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  permit  any  Invasion  of  privacy 
otherwise  protected  by  law,  or  to  abridge  any 
legal  remedies  for  any  such  Invasion  which 
are  otherwise  provided  by  law." 
Section  505 
Piiblio  Information. — Requires  that  all  ap- 
plications, plans,  and  written  material  per- 
taining thereto  be  made  available  to  the 
public  without  charge. 

Section  509 
Repeal  or  Amendment  of  Existing  Author- 
ity and  Coordination. 

Section  507 
Acceptance  of  Funds. 


GRAIN  DEALERS  AND  INTER- 
NATIONAL INTRIGUE 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
February  19  edition  of  the  New  Yorlc 
Times  carries  a  story  by  William  Robblns 
outlining  a  new  dimension  to  the  grain 
scandal  EnUUed  "United  States  Warned 
Interpol  on  Fraud  in  Grain  Exports  Over 
5  Years,"  Robblns'  article  states  that  our 
own  representatives  to  Interpol  warned 
the  International  police  organization 
that  grain  exporters  have  defrauded  for- 
eign customers  by  about  $120  million  a 
year  for  the  last  5  years  or  from  1.5  to 
2  percent  of  all  exports  of  wheat,  soy- 
beans, and  com. 

The  problem  develops  In  "overages" 
discovered  In  audits  of  major  grain  ex- 
porters. This  means  that  an  exporter 
buys  a  certain  quantity  of  grain,  pre- 
sun^ably  sells  in  export  a  like  quantity, 
and  still  retains  a  huge  supply  in  position 
imder  conditions  which  would  normally 
be  considered  "a  wash." 

If  true,  this  means  first  of  all  that 
something  is  wrong  at  either  the  ex- 
porters' terminals  or  at  the  Department 
of  Agriculture's  Division  of  Audits.  Many 
of  us  in  the  Congress  have  been  con- 
cerned with  determining  quantity  posi- 
tions of  major  exporters  at  reasonably 
spaced  Intervals.  We  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful Now  It  appears  that  this  Is  a 


position  we  must  pursue  either  through 
voluntary  disclosure  or  through  legisla- 
tion. 

The  next  thing  we  must  find  out  la 
what  arm  of  our  Government  is  ringing 
the  bell  on  the  other  port  The  whole 
dialog  suggests  the  script  for  a  late 
night  spy  thriller— U.S.  Interpol  spy  in- 
volves his  Government  and  his  grain 
merchants  in  international  swindle  of 
sales  to  poor  countries. 

Mr.  President,  the  recent  GAO  report 
on  grain  standards  may  be  just  the  tip 
of  an  Iceberg.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  article  I  have  referred  to  above 
be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  19,  1976J 
U.S.   Wasneo   Intexpol  ok  PaAtro  iw   Qkaiiv 
EzpoBTS  Ovxx  S  Ycaaa 
(By  wmiam  Robblns) 
Washwctow,  Feb.  18.— Interpol,  the  Inter- 
national    police     organization,     has     been 
warned  by  the  United  SUtee  that  grain  ex- 
porters In  this  country  have  defrauded  for- 
eign customers  by  about  »120-nillllon  a  year 
over  the  last  Ave  years. 

The  warning  was  given  by  one  of  several 
American  delegates  to  a  meeting  of  Interpol 
at  lu  International  headquarters  in  St. 
Cloud,  France,  last  Nov.  4,  according  to  an 
Interpol  source.  Nine  American  delegates 
and  observers,  iacluding  high  police  and  In- 
vestigative officials,  attended  the  Interna- 
tional conference. 

Complaints  on  either  the  quantity  or  the 
quality  of  shipments  received  when  they  buy 
American  grain  have  been  reported  from  cus- 
tomers In  a  long  list  of  countrlas.  In  aU  parts 
of  the  world. 

The  American  delegate's  message  to  the 
Interpol  InternaUonal  conference  reportedly 
was  that  IJJ  percent  to  3  percent  of  all  ex- 
ports of  wheat,  soybeans  and  corn  In  the  last 
Ave  years  had  been  stolen. 

The  delegate  was  said  to  have  detailed 
methods  used  for  the  thefte,  including  forged 
cerUflcates  of  welghte  or  grades,  tampering 
with  weighing  machines  and  account  sheete 
that  had  been  fraudulently  altered. 

Last  year  $12.5  billion  In  grain  was  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States. 

Delegates  to  the  conference,  were  reported 
to  have  seemed  baffled  and  surprised  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  frauds  described. 

"I  suppose,  to  get  the  messaga  acroas. 
you'd  have  to  dramatize  It  with  pictures  of 
starving  children,"  the  Interpol  source  said. 
•Most  of  that  grain  was  stolen  from  poor 
countries.  Every  time  somebody  short- 
weights  a  shipment  to  those  countries,  some 
children  don't  eat." 

MeanwhUe,  The  New  York  Times  has 
learned  from  Oovernment  soiirces  that  Fed- 
eral auditors  have  found  "overages"  in  the 
Inventories  of  a  number  of  large  American 
grain  companies.  Including  the  three  giants 
of  the  Industry,  CargUl  Inc..  the  Continental 
Orain  Company,  and  Cook  Industries  Inc. 

This  Is  the  first  time  that  Carglll  has  been 
mentioned  In  this  connection.  Carglll  and 
Continental,  reportedly  handle  about  half  of 
all  world  grain  shipments. 

"Overages"  Is  a  term  used  by  grain  com- 
panies when  they  wind  up  with  more  grain, 
either  shipped  or  in  storage,  than  they  have 
paid  for. 

Such  overages  reportedly  have  heen  found 
by  the  Ctovemment  auditors  in  Inventories 
of  aU  the  large  grain  companies  checked 
thus  far,  but  they  are  said  to  Involve  varying 
categories  of  grain.  In  some  Instances  the 
auditors  are  reported  to  have  found  the  over- 
ages   only    In    higher-priced    grains,    with 


shortages  sometimes  oectirring  in  grains  of 
lesser  quality. 

COICFAWT  BKSPONSBS 

A  sptdcesauui  for  OarglU  saM  today  that 
the  oompany  was  awar*  off  tti*  orwagaa  and 
aasertad  that  they  occurred  normaUy  and 
"regularly  appear  in  our  acoonntlng  records," 
usually  as  a  result  of  moisture  gains  when 
grain  Is  transported  from  oold,  dry  cUmatea 
to  warm  and  moLst  regions,  such  as  the  Oulf 
area.  He  said  new  dust-control  measures  had 
increased  the  gain  In  Inventory  weights  la 
recent  years. 

"There  are  also  underages  In  some  facili- 
ties," he  said. 

A  Contlnentel  spokesman  said,  "The  mil- 
lions of  bushels  of  grain  received,  processed 
and  shipped  each  year  at  the  Continental 
elevator  In  the  New  Orleans  area  are  rtllected 
on  the  records  of  the  company.  These  records 
and  the  physical  Inventories  have  been  reg- 
ularly audited  by  the  United  States  Oovern- 
ment without  any  suggestion  of  Impropriety." 
Cook  Industries,  responding  to  questions 
through  a  spokesman  said,  "Because  the 
whole  question  of  grain  Inventorlce  In  the 
New  Orleans  area  la  uinder  Investigation,  we 
must  decline  to  comment  at  thla  time." 

Last  summer  the  Bunge  Corporation,  also 
one  of  the  country's  largest  shippers  and  Ad- 
nac  Inc.,  a  Joint  venture  of  two  other  large 
companies,  were  Indicted  because  of  the 
methods  by  which  such  overages  were  ac- 
quired. Both  corporations  were  charged  with 
conspiracy  In  systemaUc  thefts  at  grain  from 
their  export  shlpmente. 

Besides  those  companies.  Continental  and 
Cook  are  now  reportedly  among  several  cor- 
porate subjecte  of  a  Federal  Investigation 
that  Is  underway  In  New  Orleans  and  other 
major  grain  porta. 

Sixty  indlctmentA  have  been  retiuned  thus 
far  as  a  result  of  the  Investigation,  which  U 
being  conducted  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
InvestlgaUon.  the  Agrlcultiire  Department's 
Office  of  Investigation  and  the  Internal  Reve- 
niie  Service  and  Is  coordinated  In  tfae  New 
Orleans  area  by  United  States  Attorney  Ger- 
ald J.  Oalllnghouse  and  bis  first  assisUnt. 
Cornelius  R.  HeuseL 

The  Investigation  In  New  Orleans,  which 
has  spread  to  other  major  grain  ports,  has 
concentrated  primarily  on  overages  accumu- 
lated In  grain  elevators  and  detailed  the 
methods  of  grain  thefts  outlined  to  the  In- 
terpol delegates.  But  It  has  also  exposed  brib- 
ery. mUgradlng  of  grain  and  tax  frauds  com- 
mitted by  Individuals  who  have  stolen  grain 
for  their  own  accoxints. 

In  addition.  It  has  cited  many  cases  of 
phantom  barges  and  boxcara  used  as  book- 
keeping devices  to  accoimt  for  excess  inven- 
tories of  grain. 

Wrongdoing  committed  In  the  accumula- 
tion of  overages  has  seemed  easiest  to  prove 
when  weight  records  showed  more  grain  be- 
ing shipped  out  than  had  been  shipped  In. 
A  defense  argxm:ient  used  has  been  that 
such  overages  had  been  the  result  of  care- 
ful "housekeeping"  such  as  meticulous  clean- 
ing up  when  grain  is  spilled,  but  many  ex- 
perte  contend  that  It  is  more  normal  for  an 
elevator  to  suffer  shortages  than  to  gain  over- 
ages. 

Arguments  become  more  complex  when  the 
overages  occur  only  In  the  higher  grades  of 
grain.  The  complexity  arises  becatise  of 
blending  proce.s.ses  used  by  grain  companies. 
The  companies  systematically  mix  grain  of 
lower  quality  such  as  "screenings"- the  res- 
idue of  cleaning — to  the  limit  allowed  for 
each  grade  under  their  contracts. 

In  the  case  of  No.  3  corn,  an  average  grade, 
for  example,  up  to  4  percent  of  broken  ker- 
nels and  foreign  matter  Is  legally  permitted. 
If  the  com  to  be  loaded  should  contain  only 
3  percent  broken  kernels  and  foreign  matter, 
another  1  percent  of  screenings  could  legiti- 
mately be  added. 
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However,  companlfie  have  often  been  ac- 
cused of  adding  mttoli  more  than  the  aUov- 
sble  limit  off  oflgrade  grain. 

One  aoousatloa  liaa  been  made  tn  tlie 
case  of  a  ship,  tb*  Rysy  H.  that  was 
loaded  near  Mew  Orleans.  After  the  loading. 
Federal  supervisors  boarded  the  veesel. 
probed  the  surface  and  reported  finding  ex- 
ceptionally high  percentages  of  broken 
kernels  and  foreign  matter. 

Cook  Industrlas.  which  loaded  ttie  veawl. 
contended  that  it  was  Impossible  to  get 
representative  samples  by  problrtg  the  sur- 
face after  loading.  The  entire  cargo,  now 
being  unloaded  In  Polaztd.  Is  being  regarded 
by  Federal  Inspectors  who  went  to  Poland 
especially  t(a  the  <^>eratlon. 

The  Investigation  In  New  Orleans  now  is 
reportedly  focusing  on  Cook  Industries,  but 
an  Inquiry  Into  the  operations  of  Continental 
also  Is  said  to  have  oegun. 

A  number  of  high  present  and  former  offi- 
cials of  Cook  have  recently  been  called  be- 
fore a  grand  Jury.  And  since  about  ttie  time 
of  the  grand  Jury  appearance  of  the  diair- 
man,  Edward  W.  Cook,  operations  of  the  com- 
pany's grain  elevator  at  Beserve^  La.,  tiprlver 
from  New  Orleans,  has  been  halted,  report- 
edly for  a  company  review  of  a  Oovernment 
report  of  new  Inventory  overages. 

An  audit  commUslened  by  Mr.  Cook  and 
conducted  by  Independent  auditors  is  said 
to  have  fo-xnd  previously  ovcragae  totaling 
more  than  1.S  mHlioa  busbela  over  a  four- 
year  period  resulting  from  operations  at  the 
elevator. 

Aside  from  any  question  of  overages,  an  in- 
vestigation at  Continental's  elevator  In  the 
New  Oileans  area  Is  teported  to  focus  on  a 
blending  apparatus,  normally  used  to  mix 
grain  of  varying  quaUtles  Into  a  oompoaltloa 
suitable  to  meet  grades  specified  In  the  com- 
pany's contracts. 

The  apparatus  at  Continental  la  said  to  be 
highly  s(q>lil8ticated  and  capable  If  an  op- 
erator so  desired,  of  Injecting  low-grade  grain 
onto  a  ship-loading  ^It  in  a  manner  that 
oould  circumvent  a  mechanical  sampler. 


ADMINISTRATION  PRESENTS  ITS 
ECONOMIC  POLICY  PROPOSALS 
TO  CONGRESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  beswi  its  an- 
nual hearings  on  the  economy  <m  Janu- 
ary 28, 1976.  Our  leadoft  witness  was  the 
dialrman  of  the  Council  of  Econcmilc  Ad- 
visers, Alan  Greensipan.  Mr.  Greenspan 
was  accompanied  by  the  other  members 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
Paul  W.  McAvoy  and  Burton  O.  MalkleL 

Mr.  Greenspan  presented  an  excellent 
summary  of  the  administration's  eco- 
nomic policies  and  their  expectations  for 
the  balance  of  the  year  and  for  1977. 

Since  it  Is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  all  Members  at  Congress  fuUy  im- 
derstand  the  details  of  the  administra- 
tion's economic  policy  intentions,  and 
where  those  policies  would  lead  our  Na- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Greenspan's  opening  statement  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Alan  Greenspan 

We  are  pleased  to  appear  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  today  to  discuss  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  Instead  of  a  lengthy  discussion  of 
the  Report  I  would  like  to  make  some  gen- 
eral remarks  on  behalf  of  the  CoimcU  about 
ciurent  economic  conditions  and  poUcy,  and 
our  expectatlona  for  Che  balance  of  the  year. 
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As  you  know  this  Is  tlie  second  time  that 
I  have  appeared  before  this  Committee  to 
preaeat  an  Annnal  Bqxirt.  and  the  drcum- 
ttenftft  tiMlay  *Tr  w*^** »»««»« |«>npittftii«  T.»«t 
year  at  thla  time  the  economy  was  In  tlM  laU 
stages  off  the  most  severe  recession  of  the 
postwar  period.  Tbe  very  eharpnww  of  the 
decline  made  it  difficult  to  guage  develop- 
ments later  that  year.  Final  sales,  foUowlng 
tbe  sharp  decline  of  late  1974.  bottomed  out 
In  the  first  quarter  of  last  year.  Production 
continued  downward  until  AprU,  as  the  very 
heavy  overhang  of  excess  inventories  which 
had  been  buUt  up  in  1974  was  being  worked 
oS.  The  economy  began  to  turn  around  deci- 
sively In  the  second  qtiarter  of  the  year  as 
final  sales  began  to  recover.  Real  final  sales 
rose  at  a  4.6  percent  annual  rate  In  the  final 
three  quarters  of  the  year.  As  the  extraordl- 
narUy  rapid  Inventory  liquidation  drew  to 
oonq>letlon  production  and  employment  rose 
rapidly. 

Ttke  economy  Is  now  In  the  ninth  month 
of  recovery.  Production  has  been  rising 
rapidly  alnoe  the  spring  of  last  year.  Real 
grosa  national  product  rose  at  an  8.6  per- 
cent rate  in  tbe  second  lialf  of  last  year.  In- 
dustrial production  has  risen  at  a  12.0  per- 
cent rate  since  the  low  point  of  last  April. 
Total  employment  in  December  was  up  by 
14  twtnirm  from  the  low  of  last  March. 
Prices,  Wtddh.  rose  by  slightiy  more  than 
13  percent  between  December  1973  and  De- 
cemiier  1974  rose  by  7  percent  during  last 
year.  Increasing  employment,  lower  InflatKm 
and  the  tax  reductions  have  each  contributed 
to  signlflcant  gains  in  real  disposable  in- 
comes. 

This  recovery  started  from  very  low 
levels  of  resource  utilization.  Hence,  unem- 
ployment wlU  almost  surely  runaln  distress- 
ingly lilgh  tills  year  even  though  large 
gains  In  employment  are  expected  during 
1978.  Accordingly,  we  must  seek  to  lower 
unemployment  as  rapidly  as  Is  consistent 
with  the  need  to  ensure  that  the  reduc- 
tl<m8  win  be  lasting.  Policies  that  might 
speed  the  decline  in  unemployment  In  the 
Short  run  should  not  be  so  expansionary  as 
to  lead  to  increased  instabUlty  and  greater 
social  hardships  In  tiie  long  run.  Thus  pol- 
icies for  1976  must  attempt  to  sustain  the 
recovery  now  in  progress  but  at  a  pace  suf- 
ficiently moderate  to  prevent  renewed  Im- 
balances and  a  rise  In  inflation.  They  must 
also  continue  to  mitigate  tiie  Iiardshlps  as- 
sociated with  lilgh  imemployment.  At  the 
same  time,  our  present  poUdes  must  lay 
the  foundations  for  a  long  period  of  steady 
growth. 

Because  we  began  the  present  recovery 
with  more  slack  than  In  any  of  the  previous 
postwar  cycles,  a  much  longer  period  oi 
above-average  growth  will  be  reqiilred  for  a 
return  to  full  resource .  utilisation.  Even 
under  the  best  of  clrcumstaneee  the  return 
to  fuU  employment  cannot  realistically  be 
accomplished  this  year  or  next.  TO  ensure 
that  we  retxim  to  high  levels  of  resource 
utilization — as  is  our  objective — ^the  recovery 
mtist  therefore  be  a  durable  one. 

Oiu-  best  estimate  Is  that  real  gross  na- 
tional product  (GNP)  wlU  be  6  to  6Vi  percent 
higher  In  1976  than  in  1975.  This  growth 
rate  la  not  a  goal.  Rather,  It  Is  a  projected 
outoome  of  the  forces  of  recovery  that  were 
set  in  motion  In  1976,  by  stimulative  fiscal 
measures  and  by  a  return  of  consumer  and 
business  confidence  and  by  external  economic 
factors.  With  real  GNP  estimated  to  grow 
by  6  to  S^i  percent  from  1975  to  1976,  the 
unemployment  rate  should  fall  by  almost  a 
full  percentage  point  during  this  year.  The 
rate  of  inflation  Is  expected  to  continue 
with  little  change  from  late  1975  through- 
out this  year;  and  hence  the  GNP  deflator, 
which  had  risen  by  9  percent  from  1974  to 
1975,  should  rise  by  only  about  6  percent 
from  1976  to  1976. 

Thus  far  the  recovery  has  been  acceler- 
ated by  a  very  sharp  change  in  the  behavior 
of  Inventories,  while  real  final   sales  have 


shown  f atriy  steady  growth  since  tbe  first 
qtiarter  off  last  year.  The  sudden  ceeaatian  off 
talgb  rates  off  Inventory  Uqoklatlon  tn  aid- 
1978  aeeounted  tat  a  wilwtontlel  part  off  tbe 
growth  la  real  GNP  during  tbe  last  half  of 
that  year.  Tbe  bulk  off  esoeas  Inventories  ap- 
pears to  have  been  wocfced  off,  aaA  more 
normal  rates  of  Inventory  accumnlatlon 
should  become  evident  in  1978-  Nevertheieaa. 
year  over  year,  almcat  1^  percentage  potnU 
of  the  growth  In  real  GNP  la  stOl  Utody  to 
be  due  to  the  Inventory  swing.  Once  Inven- 
tories reach  desired  levels,  tbe  continued 
strength  of  the  recovery  will  depend  oa  the 
vigor  of  final  demand  for  goods  and  services. 

Personal  consumption  expenditures  are  ex- 
pected to  Impart  considerable  strength  to 
the  economy.  During  1976  consumptl<m  Is 
projected  to  rise  by  almost  6  percent  In  real 
terms,  compared  with  SJ)  percent  during 
1976,  yielding  a  year-to-year  Increase  off  6 
percent.  A  dose  to  6  percent  rise  during  1978 
is  consistent  with  aliout  5  p«cent  growtb 
In  real  disposal  Income,  because  tbe  average 
saving  rate  la  projected  to  faU  below  tbe 
abnormally  high  8^  percent  level  legletered 
last  year.  A  gradual  decline  In  tbe  saving 
rate  Is  predicated  on  year-over -year  rtecllnea 
In  the  rate  off  Increase  in  conwmwr  prices 
and  In  unemployment  and  layoff  ratea.  Even 
so,  the  saving  rate  for  1978  im  expected  to  re- 
main above  Its  7  percent  average  for  the 
previous  cycle  (1989-78). 

Recent  ezperlBnoe  suggests  that  consumers 
react  to  heightened  Inflationary  expectotlons 
by  saving  more,  rather  than  by  advanc- 
ing their  purchases  ot  storable  coomiodi- 
tles.  Ilius  we  expect  a  faU  In  desired  saving, 
or  a  rise  In  the  propensity  to  wwimime,  as 
lower  Inflation  rates  are  incorporated  Into 
consimier  expectations.  Uncertalntlea  whlcb 
tend  to  reduce  consumption  are  also  cre- 
ated by  lilgh  unemployment  rates  and  par- 
ticularly by  blgb  rates  ot  Job  layoffs.  As  tbe 
vuxemployment  rate  and  layoff  rate  continue 
to  recede,  we  would  therefore  expect  an  al- 
leviation off  c<mcem  about  Job  security  to 
manifest  Itself  In  reduced  saving  and  tilgher 
consumption  In  the  houaehold  sector.  In- 
creased consumer  confidence  and  lower  sav- 
ing rates  may  also  result  from  the  partial 
restoration  during  1976  of  the  real  financial 
aasete  ot  households,  which  had  eroded  se- 
verely in  1978  and  1974. 

Nonresidential  fixed  Investment  normaUy 
lags  In  econcHnic  recoveries,  and  It  U  likely 
to  do  so  again.  Nevertheless  we  expect  some 
strength  to  develop  In  business  investment 
In  the  course  ot  1976.  on  the  assumption  tiutt 
substantial  modernization  In  plant  and  fa- 
cilities WlU  l>e  planned  and  readily  financed. 
A  sustained  rise  In  profits,  retained  eamlnga, 
and  cash  flow  in  this  year  and  next  should 
allow  the  share  of  biislness  fixed  Investment 
in  GNP  to  continue  to  grow,  even  as  debt- 
equity  ratios  are  reduced  toward  desired 
levels. 

According  to  a  recent  survey  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  businesses 
plan  to  increase  capital  spending  by  6^  per- 
cent from  1975  to  1976.  Assuming  that  prices 
of  capital  goods  rise  by  about  6  to  7  per- 
cent per  annum,  this  Implies  a  decline  in 
planned  real  business  fixed  investment 
which  Is  Inconsistent  with  past  t>ehavlor 
during  comparable  stages  of  recovery.  During 
tbe  early  stages  of  recoveries,  bxislnesses  usu- 
aUy  iinderestlmate  the  strength  of  final  sales. 
Even  though  the  present  recovery  started 
from  a  lower  measured  rate  of  capacity  utili- 
zation than  previous  recoveries,  businesses 
are  likely  to  spend  mcH'e  on  new  plant  and 
equipment  in  1976  than  they  expected  at 
the  start  of  this  year,  and  the  year-to-year 
rise  could  be  as  high  as  4  to  5  percent  In 
real  terms,  or  approximately  8  percent  from 
the  second  half  of  1976  to  the  second  lialf 
of  1976. 

Housing  starts  in  the  fourth  qiuuter  of 
1976  were  at  a  1.4  mllUon  unit  annual  rate, 
37  percent  above  the  depressed  year-earlier 
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rate.  In  the  past,  changes  In  the  supply  of 
mortgage  cre<llt  rather  than  changes  In  de- 
mand have  frequently  dominated  short -run 
movementB  in  housing  starts.  In  1975,  how- 
ever, demand  factors,  not  the  unavailability 
ot  mortgage  credit,  hampered  the  recovery 
in  housing.  There  were  large  savings  Inflows 
Into  the  thrift  Institutions  In  1976  and  their 
liquidity  Is  expected  to  remain  high  In  1976. 
Nevertheless,  the  high  stock  of  unsold  new 
single- family  homes  and  rapid  cost  Increases, 
particularly  In  the  land  and  materials  com- 
ponents of  home  prices,  suggest  that  this 
Is  likely  to  moderate  the  rise  In  single-family 
starts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  recovery  of 
multlfamlly  starts  from  the  extremely  de- 
preMfd  levels  of  1976  should  begin  to  ac- 
oalarate  in  1976.  spurred  in  part  by  the  $3 
billion  in  mortgage  commitment  funds  at 
"^Vi  percent  interest  released  by  the  Oov- 
anunent  National  Mortgage  Association  in 
January  1976.  Thus  total  housing  starts 
•tumid  reach  a  level  of  about  l^  million 
units  by  year-end,  and  the  real  value  of 
naldential  construction  Is  expected  to  rise 
by  about  30  percent  from  1976  to  1976,  on 
the  strength  of  an  almost  40  percent  rise  in 
housing  starts. 

Tha  extraordinary  reduction  In  Inven- 
torlas  in  the  first  half  of  last  year,  together 
with  the  faster  growth  in  final  sales  which 
bagan  in  the  second  quarter,  restored  In- 
▼ent<»1e8  to  more  normal  levels.  By  the  end 
of  1975  the  ratio  of  real  business  inventories 
to  final  sales  was  the  same  as  the  average 
for  1968-78  and  lower  than  the  ratio  for 
1974,  when  large  Inventory  accumulations 
had  occurred.  The  ratio  of  inventories  to 
sales  is  expected  to  decline  a  little  more  in 
early  1976.  We  estimate  that  the  stock  of 
Inventories  will  grow  at  about  the  same  rate 
as   final  sales   after  the  middle  of    1976- 

The  availability  of  much  unemployed  labor 
and  unused  plant  capacity  requires  that  eco- 
nomic policy  should  continue  to  support  an 
economic  expansion  at  growth  rates  signifi- 
cantly above  the  long-term  growth  of  capac- 
ity output.  But  our  knowledge  of  the  inter- 
dependence between  real  growth  and  Infla- 
tion is  not  sufficiently  precise  to  permit  a 
direct  translation  from  general  goals  to 
specific  targets.  As  a  consequence,  policies 
cannot  be  designed  to  reach  any  particular 
targets  with  a  high  degree  of  confidence.  We 
believe,  however,  that  policies  consistent  with 
a  moderate  but  sustained  recovery  offer  a  far 
safer  and  surer  route  to  full  employment 
than  policies  which  attempt  to  engineer  a 
very  rapid  return  to  full  capacity.  What  we 
need  is  a  durable  recovery — not  a  boom  that 
carries  the  seeds  of  renewed  instability  in 
prices,  incomes,  and  employment.  This  view 
is  based  on  several  considerations. 

The  difficult  Inflationary  period  through 
which  we  have  come  makes  it  likely  that 
OTsrly  expansionary  policies,  which  risk  in- 
creasing Inflationary  pressures,  will  quickly 
Influence  consumers'  and  producers'  expecta- 
tions. High  rates  of  Inflation  have  made  price 
expectations  a  much  more  Important  deter- 
minant of  consumer  and  business  behavior 
than  they  formerly  were.  It  is  a  harsh  fact 
of  economic  life  that  expectations  of  infla- 
tion are  built  into  labor  and  other  contracts 
In  such  a  way  as  to  be  partly  self-fulflUlng. 
Moreover,  lncrea.sed  inflationary  expectations 
could  restrain  both  consumption  and  in- 
vestment expenditures  and  thus  Jeopardize 
long-term  economic  goals.  High  and  variable 
rates  of  Inflation  not  only  create  Imbalances 
and  sectoral  distortions  by  capriciously 
changing  the  real  value  of  existing  contracts, 
but  they  also  raise  risk  premiums  in  invest- 
ment decisions  and  in  wage  bargains. 

The  recovery  begins  with  a  very  high  rate 
ot  InflaUon.  We  expect  prices  to  rise  at  about 
a  6  percent  rate  during  the  year.  Our  ability 
to  forecast  is  at  best  Imperfect  and  I  should 
like  to  point  out  again,  as  I  have  on  a  ntim- 
ber  of  previous  appearances  befwe  this  Com- 


mittee, that  economists  have  not  done  well 
ov«r  the  years  In  forecasting  wage  and  price 
trends.  A  poor  understanding  of  the  infla- 
tion process  is  one  of  the  major  problems  In 
forecasting  and  hence  in  economic  policy 
analysis.  We  believe  that  this  is  the  largest 
area  of  uncertainty  in  our  forecast  and  as 
such.  Inflation  could  pose  a  major  threat  to 
the  viability  of  the  present  recovery. 

Policies  that  are  perceived  to  entail  higher 
Inflation  risks  may  not,  therefore,  affect  eco- 
nomic activity  and  employment  in  a  way 
that  would  normally  be  expected.  Even  if 
such  policies  should  succeed  In  accelerating 
the  recovery  In  the  short  run,  It  would  be 
difficult  to  decelerate  from  unusually  rapid 
growth  rates  to  sustainable  rates  without 
running  the  risk  of  amplifying  future  fluc- 
ttiations  in  economic  activities. 

There  is  a  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  past 
policy  mistakes.  The  history  of  monetary 
and  fiscal  policies  demonstrates  that  we 
have  a  great  deal  to  learn  about  Implement- 
ing discretionary  policy  changes.  Our  ability 
to  forecast  Is  at  best  Imperfect,  especially  in 
an  increasingly  complex  and  Interdependent 
world,  and  the  difficulties  In  forecasting  grow 
larger  as  we  extend  the  period  for  which  the 
forecast  U  made.  This  is  a  signlflcant  prob- 
lem because  of  the  time  lags  involved  in 
altering  the  pace  of  economic  activity 
through  discretionary  monetary  and  fiscal 
actions.  There  Is  a  perception  lag  in  diagnos- 
ing the  problem,  a  reaction  lag  in  selecting 
the  appropriate  response,  and  an  Imple- 
mentation lag  in  having  the  policy  prescrip- 
tion accepted  and  put  Into  effect  through 
our  political  and  administrative  processes. 

We  also  lack  reliable  estimates  of  how  long 
It  takes  before  the  economy  responds  to  pol- 
icies once  they  are  undertaken  and  bow 
large  the  response  will  be.  With  respect  to 
fiscal  policy  there  is  the  additional  compli- 
cation that  countercyclical  Increases  In  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  are  difficult  to  check 
during  later  upswings.  Because  counter- 
cjcUcal  policy  changes  may  be  slow  to  take 
hold  and  then  difficult  to  reverse,  their  ef- 
fects may  extend  well  past  the  time  when 
they  are  moat  needed.  Consaqi;ently  a  sig- 
nificant danger  exists  that.  Instead  of 
.smoothing  economic  fluctuations,  discre- 
tionary changes  in  policy  aimed  at  demand 
management  may  themselves  become  a 
source  of  economic  Instability. 

The  proper  conclusion  is  not  that  we  should 
forswear  th«  use  of  discretionary  policy.  Soma 
external  shocks  to  the  economic  system  can 
and  should  be  offset.  Furthermore,  provided 
the  growth  in  Federal  outlays  becomes  more 
moderate  than  In  the  yean  Just  past,  occa- 
sional discretionary  adjuatmants  of  the  in- 
come tax  schedules  are  called  for  in  order 
to  prevent  excessive  growth  in  Federal  taxes. 
In  fact  thes*  chances  may  have  to  be  more 
frequent  if  tha  rata  ot  Inflation  continues  at 
a  somewhat  higtaar  average  level  than  at 
comparable  levels  of  economic  activity  in 
the  past.  But  we  miist  be  mindful  of  tha 
great  difficulties  in  successfully  executing 
countercyclical  policies. 

Over  the  past  year  or  so  we  have  examined 
a  large  number  of  .specific  prc^Msala  inch  as 
public  service  employment  programs,  which 
are  often  advocated  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment directly  and  rapidly.  One  thing  that 
stands  out  In  our  analysts  is  that  public 
service  employment  prognuBia  have  very  large 
displacement  effects,  l^ere  is,  therefore,  an 
Important  distinction  to  be  made  between 
the  gross  number  of  Jobs  paid  for  or  funded 
under  the  programs  and  the  net  num- 
ber of  new  Jobs  that  are  created.  Pub- 
lic service  employment  funds  tend  to 
be  used  for  financing  employment  of 
people  who  would  ordinarily  be  hired  with 
State  and  local  funds.  ■Mlmates  based  on 
previous  azperienca  ■oggnti  that  after  the 
first  year  only  about  40  pcroant  of  the  Jobs 
funded  represent  net  new  Job  creation,  and 


after  one  or  two  years  more  the  net  new  Job 
figure  declines  to  as  low  as  10  percent.  Oon- 
s«>quently,  a  public  service  employment  Job 
funded  at  $9,000  per  year  for  example  ac- 
tually costs  the  federal  government  some- 
>fchere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $90,000  per  Job 
eventually. 

What  Is  called  for  in  our  judgment  is  a 
steadier  course  in  macroeconomic  policies 
than  has  been  followed  in  the  past.  We 
sliould  set  policies  broadly  consistent  with 
sustainable  long-term  noninflatlonary 
growth  and  try  to  limit  the  size  and  dura- 
tion of  any  policy  deviations  that  promise 
short-term  benefits  but  risk  interfering  with 
our  long-run  goals.  The  severity  of  the  recent 
recession  does  call  for  maintaining  stimula- 
tive economic  policies  to  accommodate  an 
expansion  of  real  output  at  a  rate  above 
that  sustainable  In  the  long  run.  but  de- 
partures from  the  policies  that  are  appro- 
priate in  the  long  run  should  be  moderate. 
If  we  do  not  commit  ourselves  to  moderate 
policies  we  may  Increase  economic  instability 
and  lose  our  chance  for  sxistalnable  growth, 
which  we  believe  offers  the  safest  and  surest 
route  to  full  employment  in  future  years. 


A.A.R.P.  SUPPORTS  PRESCRIPTION 
PRICE  DISCLOSURES 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  submitted  legislation  (S,  Res.  357)  sup- 
porting prescription  drug  price  disclo- 
sure. As  I  noted  ttien.  this  topic  is  of 
special  importance  to  older  Americans. 
Representative  Benjamim  Rosenthal  of 
New  York  has  estimated  that  a  lack  of 
effective  competition  in  the  prescription 
drug  industiT  costs  American  consumers' 
between  $1  and  $2  billion  annually.  Old- 
er Americans,  who  purchase  25  percent 
of  the  drugs  sold,  are  hit  very  hard  by 
these  ovei*payments. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the  National 
Retired  Teachers  Association-American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons — NRTA- 
AARP — recognizes  the  need  for  effective 
action  to  remove  barriers  to  prescription 
drug  price  disclosure.  They  have  en- 
dorsed my  resolution  and  have  provided 
some  compelling  reasons  for  passage  of 
this  measure.  Mr.  President,  I  welcome 
their  support  and  ask  unanimous  c<mi- 
sent  that  their  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Elder  LT  Sttpport  Sknate  Rcsolxttion  on 
Drug  Paicz  Disclosukk 

A  Senate  resolution  introduced  yesterday 
by  Senator  Frank  Church  (D.-Idaho)  in  sup- 
port of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  pro- 
posed rules  to  allow  prescription  price  dis- 
closure has  the  "enthusiastic  endorsement' 
of  the  nation's  largest  organizations  of  older 
Americans. 

"The  Church  resolution  is  vital  to  elderly 
persons  burdened  with  high  expenditures  for 
prescription  drugs  but  often  prevented  from 
being  able  to  know  or  compare  prices  before 
they  buy,"  said  Harriet  Miller,  acting  execu- 
tive director  of  the  National  Retired  Teachers 
Aasociatlon-.\merlcan  Association  of  Retired 
Persons. 

"As  Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging,  Senator  Church  is  well  aware  of  the 
necessity  to  strike  down  state  and  profes- 
sional restrictions  on  prescription  price  ad- 
vertising that  cause  many  consumers  to  pay 
much  higher  drug  prices  than  they  would  if 
they  had  accurate  Information. 

"NRTA  and  AARP  are  also  pleased  that 
Senator  Church's  resolution  suppm-ts  re- 
quiring reuil  druggists  to  disclose  prescrlp- 
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tlon  prices  whenever  requested  by  patients, 
including  by  telaphone.  Access  to  prlos  In- 
formation by  telqdione  Is  particularly  im- 
portant to  elderly,  poor.  Isolated  and  immo- 
bUe  persons,"  concluded  Mlaa  MUler. 


CHILD  AND  FAMILY  SERVICES 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  as 
most  of  my  colleagues  9xe  aware,  the 
widdy  circulated  and  dishonest  flyer 
attempting  to  discredit  the  Child  and 
Family  Services  Act  continues  to  create 
considerable  concern  among  many  de- 
cent Americans. 

I  have,  in  the  past,  inserted  a  number 
of  items  in  the  Congressional  Rxcoeo  in 
direct  response  to  the  vicious  and  Inac- 
curate charges  being  made.  These  Include 
a  point-by-point  rebuttal  of  these  false 
allegations;  the  complete  text  of  the  bill 
and  a  section-by-section  analysis:  an 
interreligious  statement  signed  by  16 
Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish  organi- 
zations denouncing  the  attack  and  spe- 
cifically endorsing  the  bill  as  family 
strengthening;  newspaper  articles  from 
several  papers  across  the  coimtry  tracing 
the  spread  of  the  flyer  and  presenting  the 
true  facts  about  the  bill;  and  a  letter  I 
received  from  Archbishop  Roach  of  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis,  clearly  stating 
that  the  bishops  of  Minnesota  d^lore 
this  attack  and  speclflcally  endorse  the 
bill's  protection  of  the  rights  of  parents. 

Mr.  President,  today.  In  order  to  fur- 
ther clarify  the  erroneous  and  totally 
inaccurate  nature  of  this  flyer,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  ptibllc  news  releases  from 
the  United  Methodist  and  the  American 
Lutheran  Chiurches  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
these  releases  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks,  and  I  com- 
mend them  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  public. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  releases 
were  ordered  to  be  painted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
I  Press  release  from  the  Office  of  Commtml- 

catlon,  American  Lutheran  Church,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.] 

Dr.  Davm  W.  Preus  Comments 

Minneapolis. — Hr.  David  W.  Preus,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Lutheran  Church,  said 
here  today  that  he  found  nothing  alarming 
m  Senator  Walter  Mondale's  chUd  care  bill 
and  suggested  that  persons  expressing  opin- 
ions on  the  measure  should  be  fully  informed 
concerning  its  provisions. 

After  studying  the  proposed  bill.  Dr.  Preus 
said,  "This  is  important  legislation  which  de- 
serves the  most  careful  hearing;  false  and 
misleading  information  could  handicap  its 
consideration." 

The  bishop  of  the  3.4  mUUon  member  de- 
nomination added,  "Responsible  citizenship 
calls  for  thorough  examination  of  Issues 
rather  than  Impetuous  support  of  anony- 
mous accusations." 

Dr.  Preus'  comments  were  prompted  by  un- 
supporied  attacks  being  widely  circulated  In 
Minnesota  against  the  Mondale  blU  by  un- 
Mientlfled  persons  and/or  organizations, 

I  From   the   United   Methodist   Information 

News  Service,   Minneapolis,   Minn.] 

Methodist  Bishop  Speaks  for  Caiu)  Cabi 

Wtt.t. 

Reacting  to  charges  made  against  Senator 

Walter  Mondale's  Child  Care  BlU,  Wkyne  K. 

Clymer,  resident  Bishop  of  the  United  Meth- 


odist Church  in  Minnesota,  says  "Vlcloxis  at- 
tacks upon  this  bill  are  111  Informed  and 
difllionaBt.  Then  may  be  waya  of  amending 
and  Imploring  the  bill,  but  as  It  now  stands 
It  U  leglsUtlon  needed  for  the  health  of 
many  families  in  our  country." 

Ilie  Bishop  commented  that  the  reading  of 
the  Child  and  Family  Services  Act  of  1976 
(Senate  826)  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  It 
Is  "an  enlightened  approach  to  families  In 
need.  The  Intent  of  the  legislation  Is  to 
strengthen  the  resources  for  family  life  and 
to  provide  help  for  families  in  special  need." 

"This  help,"  he  added.  "Is  for  those  who 
request  the  assistance  and  does  not  legislate 
for  families  who  do  not  wish  to  receive  as- 
sistance. Careful  provision  Is  made  to  pro- 
tect the  moral  and  religious  training  of  the 
family  and  in  no  way  removes  children  from 
the  care  of  the  parents." 

Replying  to  a  question  regarding  the  un- 
signed mailings  now  being  received  by 
churches  throughout  the  state,  the  Bishop 
responded,  "T.  hope  that  the  people  of  our 
churches  will  read  this  legislation  before  giv- 
ing credence  to  attacks  upon  It.  I  would  es- 
pecially urge  members  to  read  Vol.  121,  No. 
178  of  the  Congressionai.  Record,  dated  No- 
vember 19,  1975." 

Bather  than  opening  the  door  to  govern- 
mental interference  within  the  family.  Bish- 
op Clymer  finds  that  the  blU  "is  very  careful 
to  provide  for  the  protection  of  the  human 
rights  of  an  persons  concerned." 


DOLLAR  CHECKOFF  WORKING 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Inform  my  colleagues  that  the 
dollar  checkoff  is  working.  In  response 
to  my  request,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  today  disclosed  an  Increase  of 
over  10  percent  hi  the  value  of  contribu- 
tions to  public  financing  through  the 
dollar  checkoff  from  returns  processed 
through  February  4.  1976,  compared 
to  the  same  period  last  year.  Also  en- 
couraging is  the  fact  that  26  percent  of 
the  returns  processed  during  this  period 
used  the  dollar  checkoff  compared  to 
about  22  percent  last  year  at  this  time. 

For  the  period  of  January  1  through 
February  4,  1976,  323,000  returns  used 
ttie  dollar  checkoff  and  277,000  returns 
used  tiie  $2  checkoff^  for  an  increase  in 
total  d^gnations  of  over  12  percent.  As 
a  result,  we  are  reducing  the  need  for 
candidates  to  raise  large  sums  of  money 
privately. 

Again,  as  one  who  has  been  over  the 
political  f  imdraising  hurdles  many  times, 
I  want  to  reiterate  my  support  for  the 
concept  of  public  campaign  financing,  in 
general,  and  the  dollar  checkoff  In  par- 
ticular. 

The  Increase  In  response  so  far  this 
year  is  expected  to  add  more  than  $31 
million  to  the  Federal  campaign  funds 
collected  in  prior  years.  By  contrast,  the 
combined  participation  for  1972,  1973, 
and  1974  totaled  $61  million.  This  con- 
tribution method  is  expected  to  collect  a 
total  fund  of  over  $90  million  by  tlie  end 
of  this  tax  filing  period,  April  15,  for  use 
in  this  year's  election. 

I  want  to  remind  all  Americans  of  this 
opportunity  to  participate  in  cleaning  up 
campaign  financing.  The  dangers  of  large 
campaign  contributions  have  long  been 
recognized.  The  checkoff  method  pro- 
vides a  way  for  financial  support  to 
come  from  as  many  citizens  as  want  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  Nothing,  in  my 
mind.  Is  more  important  than  restoring 
our  political  process  to  a  high  moral  level 


and  providing  our  citizens  with  reason  to 
renew  their  confidence  In  tbeir  Ocrrem- 
ment.  The  report  fnxn  the  IRS  todi^  Is 
encouraging  news  that  we  are  moving  in 
the  rlg^t  direction. 


NATIONAL  ENGINEERINQ  WEEK 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  wedc  of 
February  22  through  28  has  been  desig- 
nated as  "National  Engineering  Week." 
At  this  time,  thn^fore,  I  would  like  to 
salute  the  engineers  of  this  Nation. 
They  have  played  a  noble  role  in  build- 
ing this  country  in  the  past,  and  I  trust 
their  future  will  be  equally  as  bright.  In- 
deed, the  future  of  engineering  in  this 
country  must  be  bright  if  we  as  a  society 
are  to  overcome  the  challenges  of  to- 
morrow. 

The  United  States  has  become  recog- 
nized as  the  technological  leader  of  the 
world,  largely  because  of  the  efforts  of 
our  engineers  and  scientists.  They  are 
responsible  for  such  technological  devel- 
opments as  atomic  energy,  the  transistor, 
the  computer,  television,  the  cardiac 
pacemaker,  communications  and  weather 
satcWtes,  and  manned  exploration  of  the 
Moon.  And  yet  engineering,  and  tech- 
nology in  general,  is  under  attack  today 
from  those  who  would  turn  the  clock 
back  to  some  Imaginary,  18th-century 
agrarian  Utopia.  These  critics  of  today's 
technology  should  realize  that  our 
Foimding  Fathers,  in  the  18th  century, 
were  firm  believers  in  scientific  pl'ogress. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  for  Instance,  would 
have  been  appalled  at  their  attempts  to 
curb  technological  advances,  since  he 
was  weU  versed  in  the  technology  of  his 
day  as  well  as  being  a  great  statesman 
and  President.  The  critics  should  also 
realize  that  the  underdeveloi>ed  nations 
of  the  world,  for  Uie  most  part,  are  des- 
perately trying  to  acquire  just  Uie  begin- 
nings of  the  very  technology  that  the 
critics  would  have  us  throw  away. 

We  should,  of  course,  be  aware  of  the 
problems  which  advanced  technology 
brings  with  it.  But  we  should  realize  that 
these  problems  result,  not  from  technol- 
ogy itself,  but  from  Imperfect,  incom- 
plete technology.  Is  our  air  and  water 
polluted  by  industrial  waste  products? 
Then  let  us  develop  more  effective  tech- 
nological means  for  pollution  control 
than  we  have  today.  Do  we  have  aircraft 
that  are  too  noisy  for  the  residents  of 
communities  near  airports?  Then  let  us 
w<»-k  to  perfect  quieter  engines  and 
other  aircraft  noise  abatement  pro- 
cedures. The  solution  for  the  problems 
of  technology  is  not  to  turn  away  from 
technology,  but  to  develop  newer  tech- 
nology. 

In  spite  of  all  our  engineering  achieve- 
ments, technological  innovations  alone 
cannot  fulfill  our  need  for  a  nationally 
formulated  series  of  goals  and  objectives, 
for  a  way  of  integrating  public  policy 
with  science  and  technology.  And  yet  we 
must  have  the  means  by  which  our  tech- 
nologists can  communicate  with  our  po- 
litical leaders  to  a  much  greater  degree 
than  they  do  today.  There  is  now  a  grow- 
ing mutual  realization  that  a  sound  tech- 
nological foundation  is  as  important  in 
policy  decisions  as  are  legal,  economic, 
and  political  considerations.  It  is  the 
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Nation's  misfortune  when  policy  deci- 
sions are  made  witiiout  tlie  benefit  of 
the  engineer's  point  of  view. 

Part  of  this  gap  between  teclinology 
and  public  policy  can  be  filled  by  the 
professional  engineering  societies.  Once 
aloof  frcMn  the  legislative  process,  these 
societies  are  now  coming  to  realize  that 
they  must  participate  in  the  important 
and  vital  role  of  advocating  legislation 
and  other  action  favorable  to  the  tech- 
nological advancement  of  the  Nation  as 
well  as  to  the  engineering  profession. 
This  new  role  of  the  professional  societies 
is  symbolized  by  the  number  of  these 
societies  which  now  have  offices  In  Wash- 
ington. Only  a  few  years  ago  there  was 
just  one  such  office,  that  of  the  National 
Society  of  Professional  Engineers.  Now 
they  have  been  joined  by  four  others — 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers, the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  the  Institute  of  Electrical  and 
Electronics  Engineers,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  Astro- 
nautics. And  several  other  professional 
societies  wliich  do  not  have  Washington 
offices  as  yet  have  taken  the  first  step  In 
that  direction  by  employing  part-time 
Washington  repre.«:entatives.   , 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  recently 
passed  the  National  Policy,  Organiza- 
tion, and  Priorities  for  Science,  Engi- 
neering, and  Technology  Act  of  1976.  ITie 
House  passed  a  similar  bill  last  fall,  and 
I  expect  to  see  a  bill  on  the  President's 
desk  in  a  few  weeks.  This  bill  will  re- 
establish a  science  adviser  in  the  White 
House  as  well  as  a  President's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Science.  Engineering  and 
Technology.  TTils  new  committee  will 
have  a  broad  mandate  to  examine  the 
whole  structure  of  science  and  tech- 
nology policy  and  organization,  a  task 
which  urgently  needs  to  be  done.  What 
Is  important,  however.  Is  that  scientists 
and  engineers  will  have  an  unparalleled 
opportunity  to  become  a  part  of  this  de- 
cisionmaking process.  I  am  confident 
that  they  will  rise  to  the  challenge  of  this 
opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  we  here  in  the  Congress 
need  the  engineers  of  this  country  in  an 
active  political  role,  not  only  to  counter 
the  propaganda  of  the  antltechnologists 
but  also  to  aid  those  of  us  in  Congress 
who  are  more  familiar  with  the  laws  of 
man  than  with  the  laws  of  nature.  We 
need  the  help  of  these  societies  in  the 
creation  and  promotion  of  positive  pro- 
grams for  the  technological  betterment 
of  our  society.  And  so.  in  saluting  Na- 
tional Engineering  Week,  we  welcome  the 
Nation's  engineers  as  active  participants 
in  the  political  process. 
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to  retreat  from  tlie  national  commit- 
ment to  a  healthy  environment.  The 
administration  is  playing  a  shell  game 
with  the  envirormiental  budget. 

Overall,  the  fiscal  1977  budget  appears 
to  provide  a  similar  level  of  funding  as 
fiscal  1976.  But  this  is  so  because  the 
budget  includes  $10  billion  In  previously 
impounded  funds  for  water  pollution 
control  programs — money  which  should 
have  been  available  over  the  last  4  years 
had  the  Nixon  and  Ford  administrations 
not  withheld  it  Illegally.  The  Federal 
coiu-ts  finally  forced  the  release  of  these 
funds. 

In  fact,  the  amount  of  new  money 
available  for  environmental  protection 
will  be  about  $10.8  billion  le.<!s  than  that 
provided  in  fiscal  1976.  This  phony 
budget  approach  results  in  reluctance  on 
the  pai't  of  State  and  local  governments 
to  commit  their  funds  to  water  treat- 
ment projects  because  of  the  uncertainty 
of  future  availability  of  Federal  funding. 
In  addition,  budget  slashes  proposed 
for  various  specific  programs  are  ill  ad- 
vised, and  in  many  cases  will  create 
further  financial  hardships  for  hard- 
pressed  State  and  local  jurisdictions.  For 
example: 

The  fiscal  year  1977  budget  proposed 
by  the  administration  calls  for  a  cut- 
back of  $53  million  in  the  operating 
budget  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

The  budget  requests  no  new  money  for 
the  construction  of  water  pollution  con- 
trol facilities.  If  the  administration  plan 
goes  into  effect,  at  least  21  States  will 
run  out  of  money  needed  for  water  treat- 
ment works  programs — and  will  run  out 
within  4  to  14  months. 

The  budget  contemplates  a  reduction 
in  the  Federal  share  of  future  water  pol- 
lution control  projects — and  this  at  a 
time  when  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments are  suffering  from  the  fiscal 
double  whammy  of  a  reduced  tax  base 
and  increased  demands  for  social  serv- 


A  HEALTHY  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
1960's  Congress  enacted  landmark  legis- 
lation which  set  in  motion  the  first  na- 
tional effort  to  reverse  the  unthinking 
contamination  of  our  water  and  air.  As 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Air  and  Water  Pollution,  I  helped  to 
draft  and  actively  supported  each  of 
these  major  laws. 

Now  the  Ford  administration,  con- 
sistent with  the  attitude  of  the  previous 
administration,  is  attempting  once  again 


ices. 

The  budget  seeks  to  eliminate  all  fund- 
ing for  separate  storm  sewers,  collector 
sewers,  and  sewer  replacement  and  re- 
habilitation. 

Water  quality  management  planning 
grants  are  earmarked  for  a  cut  of  $38 
million  compared  to  the  fiscal  1976  ap- 
propriation. 

The  $143  million  proposed  for  the  air 
pollution  budget  represents  a  decrease 
of  $2.3  million  from  the  fiscal  1976  level. 

This  short-sighted  administration 
policy  Is  pure  folly.  Not  only  is  it  an  un- 
justifiable retreat  from  our  goal  of  a 
better  enviionment,  it  is  short-sighted 
economic  policy. 

The  administration  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  we  must  make  a  choice  be- 
tween environmental  quality  and  eco- 
nomic well-being.  The  facts  are  otherwise 
and  this  Is  why  I  believe  the  time  is  right 
for  an  expanded — not  a  reduced — en- 
vironmental effort.  The  majority  of  the 
American  people  agree.  A  1975  Opinion 
Research  poll  Indicated  that  6  people  out 
of  10  opted  for  a  more  vigorous  pollution 
control  program. 

Far  from  jeopajdizing  our  economic 
recovery,  environmental  protection  pro- 
grams will  create  jobs  and  invigorate  our 


economy.  It  is  productive  jobs,  not  make- 
work  jobs  or  transfer  payments,  that  will 
reduce  the  size  of  Government  deficits 
through  Increased  tax  revenues. 

In  short,  an  increased  environmental 
effort  will  not  only  enhance  the  quality 
of  life  for  our  citizens  today  and  future 
generations.  It  wUl  create  jobs,  stimulate 
the  economy  and  reduce  deficit  spending. 
This  is  the  kind  of  commonsense  we  need 
in  Govermnent  today— not  .arbitrary 
budget  slashing. 

As  recent  studies  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  and  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  all  indicate,  pollu- 
tion control  is  one  of  the  few  areas  of 
job  strength  during  the  present  con- 
tinuing recession. 

In  1975  alone.  Federal,  State,  and  pri- 
vate programs  provided  the  Nation  with 
more   than   1.1  million  jobs.  While  we 
must  always  be  sensitive  to  our  obliga- 
tion to  assist  workers  displaced  due  to 
environmental  regulation,  statistics  show 
this  will  not  be  an  overwhelming  task 
Plant  closings  partly  attributable  to  en- 
vironmental regulations  have  involved 
fewer  than  4,000  jobs  per  year  In  the 
4  years  1971  to  1975.  Most  of  these  plants 
were  old  and  marginally  productive,  due 
to  be  phased  out  in  any  event.  Many  of 
the  workers  in  these  plants  were  shifted 
to  other  jobs  within  the  same  companies. 
In  1975.  total  expenditures — Federal. 
State,  and  private — for  pollution  control 
were  $15.7  billion.  The  program's  great 
potential  for  employment  creation  can 
be  illustrated  by  the  following  example. 
The  California  Water  Resources  Control 
Board  reports  that  each  $1  billion  spent 
on  water  pollution  control  resulted  in 
25,000  construction/ ti-ade  jobs  a  year  in 
California.  In  addition,  they  estimate  the 
indirect  impact  of  these  construction 
jobs  wUl  lead  to  a  total  of  130,000  jobs 
the  following  year— a  multiplier  effect 
of  more  than  5. 

Environmental  spendhig  also  repre- 
sents a  real  savings  in  living  costs  for 
millions  of  people.  The  money  which  is 
spent  by  individuals  to  restore  their 
health  or  to  repaint  a  home  because  of 
pollution  damage  reduces  their  standard 
of  living.  Conservative  estimates  of  the 
1975  costs  to  the  health  and  property  of 
the  American  public  due  to  air  and  water 
pollution  are  over  $35  billion.  Yet  the 
estimated  expense  of  controlling  this 
pollution  and  eliminating  the  damage 
is  $20  billion,  a  net  savings  of  $15  billion. 
True  savings  are  even  greater  because 
yearly  benefits  are  incremental  after  the 
initial  Installation  of  equipment. 

Even  these  figures  do  not  accurately 
refiect  the  toll  exacted  by  pollution,  be- 
cause health  is  a  priceless  commodity. 
We  can  set  a  price  on  hours  lost  from 
work  due  to  illness  and  the  cost  of 
medical  treatment — but  for  those  whose 
health  is  affected,  sometimes  perma- 
nently, by  envii-onmental  pollution,  such 
costs  are  secondary. 

It  is  urgent  that  we  deal  with  the  eco- 
nomics of  unemployment  in  a  construc- 
tive fashion— by  creating  Jobs  which  will 
produce  lasting  benefits  to  the  country. 
By  harnessing  the  abilities,  energy,  and 
know-how  of  those  now  imemployed  to 
clean  up  our  environment,  we  will  -im- 
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Drove  the  Nation's  health  and  standard    condiusted  extwislve  heatings  on  the  food 


of  living. 

EnTlronmental  p<dlutioii  control  pro- 
grams can  create  employment  in  vlrtu- 
jilly  all  Job  categories  ranging  frwn  un- 
skilled labor  to  professionals  and  tech- 
nicians. The  pft)«rams  range  orer  all 
regions  of  the  coimtry,  from  agricultural 
and  forested  areas  to  urban  centers. 

Many  rural  and  urban  areas  are  m 
need  of  new  or  enlarged  water  treatment 
facilities.  But  under  the  Ford  adminis- 
tration, funds  for  these  programs,  which 
were  previously  impoimded,  are  being 
slowed  to  a  trickle  because  of  a  shortage 
of  EPA  persormel  to  process  the  grante. 

The  fiscal  1977  budget  proposed  by  the 
administration  will  result  in  a  total  shut- 
off  to  21  States  of  their  Federal  funds 
for  water  pollution  control  facilities. 
These  States  are:  Maine,  Delaware,  Vir- 
ginia, Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi, 
North  Carolina,  Texas.  Missouri,  North 
Dakota,  Wyoming,  Montaua,  South  Da- 
kota, Utah,  Colorado,  Nevada.  Hawaii, 
Arizona.  Alaska,  Idaho,  and  Oregon. 

Even  though  air  pollution  abatement 
and  control  programs  are  badly  needed 
In  many  metn^Mlltan  areas  and  gener- 
ate between  70,000  to  80,000  Jobs  per  bil- 
lion dollars  of  exp«iditure,  the  Ford 
administration  has  proposed  a  decrease 
in  the  air  pollution  budget  for  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

Important  programs  which  would  gen- 
erate employment  in  rural  areas  Include: 
Control  of  agricultural  runoff  into  water- 
ways and  storm  drainage,  improvement 
of  drinking  water  supply— over  half  of 
our  Nation's  drinking  water  has  been 
found  to  be  in  Jeopardy  of  pollution. 


stamp  i»ogcam  and  legislatloai  to  refonn 
it.  Sis  major  bills  have  been  introduced 
in  the  Senate.  Tliey  all  have  at  least  aoe 
f undamoitaJ  goal  in  common--and  ttiat 
is  to  reduce  or  eliminate  abuses  In  titie 
program.  Senator  Talmadok — as  chair- 
man of  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Committee — ^has  made  every  effort  to  ob- 
tain complete  infcnmation  for  the  com- 
mittee's consideration  of  food  stamp  re- 
form legislation. 

Therefore,  I  am  quite  disturbed  by  re- 
cent press  accounts  that  the  administra- 
tion may  propose  major  changes  in  the 
program  through  regulations,  thereby 
totally  nullifying  the  efforts  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  effect  is  to  circumvent  the  leg- 
islative process.  I  was  even  more  shocked 
to  learn  that  these  regulations  have  been 
devd(n?ed  by  the  White  House  and  OMB, 
instead  of  the  food  and  nutrition  service 
wliich  has  responsibility  for  administer- 
ing the  food  stamp  program.  Tliis  may 
indicate  that  the  real  bcuis  for  such 
changes  cmter  around  political  consid- 
erations, instead  of  improving  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  the  food  stamp  program, 
regardless  of  the  many  overstated  ac- 
counts of  abuse,  has  provided  access  to 
more  nutritionally  adequate  diets  for 
millions  of  America's  needy.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Coaaoitbee  on  Aging, 
I  have  personally  heard  the  testimony  of 
elderly  persons  throughout  the  country 
who  desperately  need  the  program. 
Many  older  Americans  cannot  afford  the 
Increases  in  their  food  budgets  caused  by 
continually  escalating  food  costs.  The 
food  stamp  program  has  helped  to  sup- 


back  downward.  PubUc  aitentton  and  politi- 
cal Intmrest  incwated  m  the  ttianben  ot  par- 
ticipants want  iq>. 

As  8  result  ot  an  tbe  attention  and  some 
obvious  stresses  la  tlie  program,  both  hoiises 
of  Congress  bepoi  major  and  expensive  stud- 
ies pointing  toward  mbdlflcatlon  and  reform. 
Six  major  bUls  including  oat  drafted  by  the 
Administration  wlUch  would  slgnlfloaatly  de- 
crease the  number  of  program  participants, 
liave  been  introduced  in  tbe  Senate  and  have 
been  the  subject  of  intensive  scrutiny  in 
committee  hearings.  During  that  process, 
which  wiU  culminate  in  conxmittee  markup 
sessions  next  week,  weaknesses  In  tbe  Admin- 
istration blU  have  become  apparent  even  to 
Senators  who  were  originally  inclined  to 
support  it. 

While  Congress  has  proceeded  toward  food 
stamp  refcxm  in  a  responsible  manner,  the 
irreeponsible  political  rhetoric  surrounding 
the  issue  has  escalated.  Ronald  Reagan,  cam- 
paigning in  Florida  last  week,  for  example, 
told  b\a  audiences  that  people  are  outraged 
at  grocery  market  checkout  counters  when 
they  see  a  "stn^ping  young  buck"  purchase 
T-bone  steaks  with  food  stamps. 

Apparently  feeling  that  its  position  can- 
not withstand  rational  scrutiny  in  Congress 
and  fearing  the  former  California  Governor's 
scorching  ihetoric,  the  White  House  is  now 
tempted  to  take  pre-emptive  action  that 
would  literally  take  food  out  of  the  mouths 
of  many  of  the  country's  working  poor.  Such 
action  would  not  only  constitute  the  crudest 
form  of  election  year  politics,  but  might  Just 
turn  out  to  be  the  most  self-defeating  as 
weU. 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 

„ ...^ __  ^ .  .     _  notification  of  proposed  arms  sales  under 

strip-mining  reclamation— over  1  mlUion    plement  their  food  budgets.  And,  it  has    that  act  hi  excess  of  $25  million.  Upon 
acres  of  existing  stripped  land  awaits    proved  most  effective.  I  have  heard  the    such  notification,  the  Congress  has  20 

elderly's  comments  about  the  program  calendar  days  during  which  the  sale  may 
and  have  Incorporated  many  of  their  be  prohibited  by  means  of  a  concurrent 
suggestions  into  legislatiMi  which  I  in-  resolution.  The  provision  stipulates  that, 
troduced  last  year,  the  National  Food  in  the  Senate,  the  notification  of  pro- 
Stamp  Reform  Act  for  the  Elderly. 
Now  we  hear  that  the  administration 


reclamation  and  people  would  now  be 
working  on  this  project  if  the  President 
had  not  vetoed  this  badly  needed  legis- 
lation; improvement  of  public  lands — 
the  Forest  Service  has  projects  now  fully 
planned  which  could  employ  up  to  47,000 


pe<H)le  over  the  next  year.  Potential  Jobs     might  negate  all  legislative  efforts  and 


include  tree  planting,  rsuige  revegeta- 
tion.  erosion  control,  trail  constructi<m. 
and  others.  Jobs  would  be  concentrated 
in  the  West  but  a  number  of  eastern 
parks  and  forests  would  be  improved. 

Despite  these  facts  which  argue  so  con- 
vincinigly  for  an  expanded  environmental 
effort,  this  administration  t^pears  more 
concerned  with  a  policy  of  frugality  than 
with  the  necessity  of  using  our  most 
precious  resource — people  who  are  will- 
ing and  able  to  work,  but  cannot  find 
jobs.  The  millions  of  person-years  lost 
now  can  never  be  reclaimed.  We  Amer- 
icans and  those  of  the  future  will  be 
poorer  for  those  things  that  could  have 
been  created  by  the  unemployed  of  to- 
day. 

FOOD  AND  RHETORIC 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  year  there  have  been  numerous 
articles  about  food  stamp  abuses.  Latest 
accounts  show  that  the  number  of  inell- 
gibles  receiving  food  stamps  increased 
from  4.3  to  4.9  percent  during  the  first 
6  months  of  1975. 

Members  of  Congi-ess  are  fully  aware 
of  tnis  increase.  Both  the  House  and 
Senate    Agriculture    Committees    have 


Introduce  regulations  making  substan- 
tial changes  in  the  program.  I  urge  the 
administration  to  reconsider  such  action 
and  join  with  the  Congress  In  attempt- 
ing to  strengtiien  tiie  program  through 
the  awroprlate  legislative  process. 

A  recent  New  York  Times  editorial  de- 
scribes the  possibility  of  such  regulations 
being  proposed  by  the  administration.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  this  article 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  14, 19761 

FOOO  AND   RHETOBIC 

Much  like  the  spoiled  youngster  who  takes 
his  bat  and  his  ball  on  home  when  tbe  game 
begins  to  go  badly,  the  Ford  Administration 
is  apparently  thinking  about  circumventing 
a  careful  Congressional  legislative  review 
of  the  food  stamp  program  by  Issuing  a  set 
of  administrative  regulations  which  would 
cxirtall  the  program  drastically. 

When  Congress  enacted  the  food  stamp 
legislation,  it  stated  as  its  purpose  the  pro- 
vision of  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet  for  aU 
American  families.  Under  the  press\ire  of  re- 
cession-induced unemployment  and  some  in- 
judicious extensions  of  eligibility,  the  pro- 
gram grew  to  include  19  million  persons  last 
year  before  it  leveled  off  and  began  to  head 


posed  sale  shall  be  sent  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relaticms  Committee. 

In  keeping  with  my  intention  to  see 
that  such  information  is  immediately 
available  to  the  full  Senate,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  notification  I 
have  Just  received.  A  portion  of  the  noti- 
fication, which  is  classified  Information, 
has  been  deleted  for  publication,  but  is 
available  to  Senators  in  the  office  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  room 
S-116  in  the  Capitol. 

There  being  no  objection,  tiie  notifica- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Disectob, 
Defense  Secttritt  Assistance  Agenct. 

Washington,  D.C..  February  19, 1976. 
Hon.  John  J.  Sparkman. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
V^.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended,  we 
are    forwarding    herewith    Transmittal    No. 
76-39,  concerning  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  Australia 
estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $25  million. 
Sincerely, 

H.  M.  Fish, 
Lieutenant  General,  USAF,  Director,  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency  and 
Deputy    Assistant    Secretary     {ISA). 
Secitrity  Assistance. 
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TmrwoTTAi.  No.  78-M 
iHoOf  ot  rwpaBBd  iMtTi  of  Letter  of 
Offer  FuTsaant  to  Section  M(h)  of  tlie 
Foreign  MlUtery  6elee  Act.  ee  emended.) 
».  Pi«veottve  PHTcbeeee:  AnetnlU. 
bk  TMel  »CliBste«  Value:  (Deleted.] 
0.  Deeerlptka  el  Artlelee  or  Bervloee  Of- 
fered: (Oeleted.| 

d.  MlUtaLryDepertment:  Air  Force. 

e.  Dete    Report    Oelivered    to    Ooneresa: 
1»  Feb.  1»70. 


PUBLIC  JOBS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
President  Ford  vetoed  the  Public  Woit« 
Employment  Act.  That  bill  would  have 
provided  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jobs 
axul  created  lasting  Improvements  In 
communities  across  the  country.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  President  does  not  appear 
to  be  concerned  with  the  desires  of  over 
7  million  people  to  work  rather  than  ac- 
cept compensation  or  welfare. 

Recently,  the  thoughtful  and  re- 
spected columnist,  Clayton  Prltchey, 
pointed  out  how  wrong  President  Ford 
Is.  Mr.  Frltcbey  notes  quite  forcefully 
that— 

There  Is  nothing  bo  coetly,  bo  extravagant, 
BO  utterly  wasteful  as  unemployment  and 
plowed-under  manpower. 

He  further  points  out  that  while  the 
WPA  became  the  butt  of  many  Jokes 
during  Its  brief  life,  it  left  a  very  Im- 
portant legacy.  Including  600,000  miles 
of  highway,  116,000  bridges  and  viaducts 
and  110,000  schools,  libraries  and  audi- 
toriums. 

Mr.  President,  the  benefits  from  pro- 
viding productive  employment  for  those 
who  cannot  find  work  In  the  private  sec- 
tor through  no  fault  of  their  own  are 
tremendous.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  Mr.  Fritchey's  percep- 
tive article  be  printed  In  the  Rccobd  in 
order  that  it  may  be  made  available  to 
others  Intei  jsted  in  tills  issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoks, 
as  follows: 
Cnclb  Sam:  Emplotxk  or  Last  Resokt? 

(By  Clayton  Frltcbey) 
It  Is  better  to  pay  people  to  work  than 
pay  them  to  do  nothing.  While  this  simple, 
seemingly  incontrovertible,  proposlUoa  is 
not  yet  effective  U.S.  policy,  it'a  finally  on  Ita 
way  to  acceptance,  maybe  before  1976  Is  over, 
b"t  certainly  soon  after  the  next  election. 

Congress  and  the  American  people  seem 
to  be  learning  the  hard  way  that  even  seml- 
producUve  work  Is  better  for  the  country 
than  totally  unproductive  Idleness,  and  leas 
costly  as  well  to  the  taxpayers. 

The  Involuntary  Idleness  of  8  to  10  mil- 
lion unemployed  Americans  is  costing  the 
taxpayers  about  $40  bUllon  a  year  In  unem- 
ployment compensation,  welfare  payments, 
food  stamps,  subsidized  housing  and  other 
benefits,  which  is  more  than  it  would  cost  to 
put  almost  everybody  to  work  through  gov- 
ernment-guaranteed full  employment. 

Belated  recognition  of  that  fact  Is  changing 
the  political  scene.  The  idea  of  the  govern- 
ment accepting  the  responsibility  of  being 
the  employer  of  last  resort  has  long  been  re- 
sisted on  the  assumption  that  It  would  be 
a  burden  on  the  taxpayers,  but  now  at  last 
It  Is  dawning  on  the  publle  that  there  Is 
nothing  so  coetly.  so  extravagant,  so  utterly 
wasteful  as  unemployment  and  plowed-under 
manpower. 


So  tbe  welcome  change  In  attitude  Is  not 
so  nracta  ■  burBt  ot  ootmaaalon  for  the  Job- 
leaa  as  a  raaBaatton  tbat  eoeijlway  p«eket 
la  plekad  by  itaaa  tmempteymant.  Put  of 
tte  oluaga  la  Ona  to  tfta  laaitari  at  ofgalaad 
later  who  teva  dlaeovaraa  that  tb«aaoaaBy 
loaea  about  US  MlUon  a  year  for  every  mil- 
lion out  of  work,  to  aay  ">»t^'"e  of  the  bU- 
llons  In  tax  revenues  that  are  also  loet 
throtigh  reduced  payrollfl. 

Since  President  Fort  has  resisted  most 
Job-creating  propoaala  Introdueed  in  Con- 
gMaa.  It  la  not  llkriy  tbat  IcgUOatlon  piaran- 
teelng  f  lUl  employment  can  ba  pot  Into  affect 
whUe  ba  stlU  baa  tbe  power  to  veto^  but  It 
may  be  possible  to  adopt  a  pilot  plan  ad- 
vanced by  Bep.  Paul  Simon  (D-Ill.),  which 
would  pave  the  way  for  a  subsequent  na- 
tional program. 

Simon's  novel  bUl  would  establish  a  two- 
year  experimental  guaranteed-jobe  program 
In  ao  high  unentployment  coimtlea  through- 
out the  country,  wltb  tbe  idea  of  convincing 
even  skeptics  that  there  can  be  a  practical 
and  constructive  way  of  putting  the  Jobless 
to  work  and  rejuvenating  the  economy. 

The  legislation  would  require  the  Secre- 
cy of  Labor  to  study  the  effects  of  public 
eerrlca  Joba  on  such  things  as  unemploy- 
BMnt  eompanaatlon.  criminal  activity,  wel- 
fare payments,  aalea  and  income  tax  reve- 
nues, and  a  variety  of  other  factors  affected 
by  creation  of  new  Jobs. 

"We  may  find,"  Simon  says,  "that  by  mak- 
ing government  the  employer  of  last  resort 
we  will  both  save  some  money  and  eliminate 
or  Bubetantlally  reduce  some  of  the  social 
ooets  of  unemployment." 

Jobe  would  be  created  In  aeveral  ways,  one 
being  government  subsidy  of  new  private 
enterprise  Jobs  created  especUlly  for  the 
program.  There  also  would  be  federal  sub- 
sidy of  new  state  and  local  Jobs,  along  with 
specially  created  federal  Jobs  to  Improve 
community  Uvlng  standards. 

Any  employer  who  now  employs  one  to  10 
persons  wotild  be  able  to  add  one  worker 
and  be  reimbursed  by  the  government  for 
one-half  of  the  minlmiun  wage  of  that  per- 
son for  one  year.  An  employe-  with  11  to  20 
people  could  add  two  employees,  and  this 
scale  would  continue  up  to  a  maximum  of 
10  who  could  be  added.  Basically  the  same 
provisions  would  apply  to  local  and  state 
governmental  units. 

By  limiting  the  program  to  a  two-year 
trial,  and  applying  It  to  only  a  handful  of 
smaU  counties,  Simon  says,  "we  can  stop  It 
If  It  Is  a  failure."  Tbe  estimated  cost  for  a 
year's  trial  would  be  only  $45  million. 

Except  for  the  old  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration (WPA),  which  tackled  unemployment 
in  a  limited  way  during  the  Great  Depression 
more  than  40  years  ago,  the  United  SUtes 
has  had  Uttle  experience  with  government- 
guaranteed  fuU  employment.  The  WPA  effort 
became  the  butt  of  nutny  pejorative  Jokes 
during  Its  brief  Ufe.  but  In  retrospect  the 
record  looks  Impressive. 

It  left  the  nation  a  legacy  of  600.000  miles 
of  highway  (new  or  rebuilt),  116.000  bridges 
and  viaducts  (buUt  or  repaired),  110,000 
schools,  libraries  and  auditoriums  built,  600 
airports  constructed,  8.000  parks  and  13.000 
playgrounds  created,  millions  of  trees 
planted,  countless  swamps  drained,  many 
sewer  and  water  systems  provided. 

That  only  scratches  the  surface  of  the  rec- 
ord. Simon  says,  "There  is  no  question  that 
we  also  are  a  richer  nation  culturaUy  because 
of  the  WPA  experience."  And.  a.<)  be  might 
have  added,  we  are  certainly  a  poorer  nation 
because  of  the  present  unemployment  ex- 
perience. 
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Secretary  OenenJ  of  tbe  OivaolBaUoa  of 
American  States,  recently  tvwtiim^mij  _ 
acreemeatc  re«db^  betvaen  fcw»  Lattn 
ABMricaa  soveizimenta  And  private  VB 
corporations.   . 

The  Ambassador  expressed  his  view 
tiiat  these  agreemente.  reached  in  a  mu- 
tually beneficial  climate,  bold  great  sig- 
nificance for  Inter-American  relations. 

Tbe  Ambassador  suggested  that  these 
recent  solutions  to  tbe  problems  of  na- 
tkmallzatloa  of  tbe  oU  Industry  in  Vene- 
zuela and  to  the  Panama/United  Brands 
conflict  might  serve  as  models  in  the 
hemisphere  when  nationalization  occurs. 
I  believe  the  Ambassador's  commmts  de- 
serve the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tbat  tbe 
statement  be  printed  In  the  Recorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RscoKD.  as  follows  : 
SrATXMxirr  bt  ths  OAS  SacxvrAST  OnmAL 

BCOAXOINO   THX   AaaSEMKMT  SxaWED    BT   TRX 
GoVEXNaUENT    OT    PANAMA    AND    THB    VtHno 

Brands  Co. 


LATIN  AMERICAN  AGREEMENTS 

WITH  U.S.  CORPORATIONS 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  .•mbas- 
s>ador  Alejandro  Orfila,  the  distinguished 


Washimgtom.  D.C.— The  Secretary  General 
of  the  Organisation  of  AmSrlcan  States, 
Alejandro  Orflla,  beUeves  that  In  the  last  few 
days  two  events  of  the  utmoet  importance 
have  taken  place  and  that  both  will  surely 
Influence  Inter-Amerlcan  relations.  He  was 
referring  to  the  nationalization  of  the  oU 
Industry  In  Venezuela  and  to  the  agreement 
reached  between  the  Government  of  Panama 
and  the  United  Brands  Company  to  establish 
a  regime  of  Joint  ventttre  In  the  banana 
industry. 

In  our  oountrlee  there  to  a  tendency  to 
pubUclze  mostly  tbe  negative  aspects  at  our 
relationships,  such  as  the  confllcu  between 
the  national  Intereste  and  those  of  foreign 
corporations,  especially  transnationals.  Now 
we  can  see  that  In  two  countries.  Venezuela 
and  Panama.  It  was  possible  to  reach  mu- 
tually advantageous  agreements  on  complex 
and  delicate  matters. 

Slgnlfloant  evidence  of  a  new  attitude  is 
the  case  of  the  Venezuelan  oil  Industry,  re- 
garding which  the  government  led  by  Presi- 
dent Carlos  Andr^  P^ez  baa  succeeded  In 
solving  the  issue  while  defending  national 
interests  and  respecting  the  rights  of  foreign 
corporations.  The  formula  adopted  In  Vene- 
zuela will  ultimately  benefit  the  Venezuelan 
people  without  harming  the  companies  that 
formerly  operated  the  petroleum  industry  In 
the  country. 

For  many  years  the  banana  Industry  has 
been  the  source  of  conflicts  between  the 
Panamanian  people  and  United  Brands,  the 
company  that  held  over-all  control  of  the 
country's  banana  Industry.  The  Panamanian 
Chief  of  State,  General  Omar  Torrijos.  aware 
of  the  complexity  of  the  issues  and  of  the 
poesiblllty  of  unfavorable  repercussions,  de- 
cided to  look  for  solutions  that  would  protect 
national  iuterebt  and  at  the  same  time  al- 
lowed for  the  growing  and  orderly  export  of 
baiuinas. 

To  take  over  the  property  would  not  bring 
benefit  to  the  country,  since  Panama  would 
still  have  to  export  fruit  to  obtain  foreign 
currency.  The  formula,  negotiated  by  the 
Vice  President  of  Panama.  Oerardo  Gonz&lez, 
and  United  Brands  President  Wallace  Booth, 
is  a  victory  tot  both  parties.  The  agreements 
signed  on  January  8  la  Panama  City  provide 
for  the  co-partlclpatlon  of  the  Government 
of  Panama  and  United  Brands  in  the  banana 
Industry.  Under  the  agreement.  Panama  will 
have  a  greater  Income  from  banana  produc- 
tion and  marketing  and  United  Brands  will 
bare  continued  access  to  the  >»«wflt|ff^  jim-. 
vested  in  Panama. 

Secretary  General  Orfila  has  followed  very 
closely  tbe  Panama  negotiations  and  U  very 
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pleased  wltb  the  final  solution  adopted,  wblcb 
be  sees  as  a  model  to  solve  other  simUaf 
situations.  For  this  reason,  he  attaebes  the 
greatest  Importance  to  the  agreements  signed 
m  Panama  Olty. 


SENATOR  NELSON:   KEEPING  FREE 
ENTERPRISE  AUVE  AMD  WELL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  conducted  hearings  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  In  Washington  and 
around  the  country,  I  have  beccnne  In- 
creasingly Impressed  with  the  contribu- 
tions to  our  economy  of  small  and 
medium-sized  independent  business. 

It  is  not  well  known  that  only  about 
6,000  corporations  are  large  enough  to 
have  their  stock  or  other  securities 
traded  actively  on  a  national  bculs.  The 
remainder  of  the  approximately  13  mil- 
lion U.S.  businesses  fall  into  the  smaller 
business  classifications.  These  ent^- 
prises  account  for  over  half  at  all  pri- 
vate employment,  43  percent  of  the  busi- 
ness output,  a  third  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product,  and  over  half  of  the  sig- 
nificant industrial  innovation. 

In  this  light.  It  has  become  increas- 
ingly difScult  for  me  to  understand  the 
neglect  that  smaller  business  has  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  Government  pol- 
icies over  many  years. 

Although  the  matters  in  question  are 
complex,  such  as  taxation,  financing, 
and  regulation,  the  principle  of  fair 
treatment  is  not  difficult  to  understand. 
Accordingly,  the  disregrard  and  mistreat- 
ment of  smaller  business  is  particularly 
striking.  Not  only  does  the  entrepre- 
neurial class,  with  its  energy  and  aspira- 
tions, constitute  one  of  our  prime  eco- 
nomic assets;  but  these  local,  commu- 
nity-based firms  are  also  the  anchor  of 
our  social  institutions  and  our  political 
democracy. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  recent  remarks  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee,  Mr.  Neison,  to  the  National 
Society  of  Public  Accountants.  Senator 
Nelson  illuminated  the  economic,  social, 
and  political  value  of  smaller  business  in 
a  way  which  deserves  to  be  widely  read 
and  thought  about  In  this  country. 

In  recognition  of  the  economic  con- 
tributions of  small  business,  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  lias  begun  a  series 
of  hearings  jointly  with  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business.  We  held  a  ses- 
sion in  August  on  the  impact  of  estate 
and  gift  taxes  on  the  preservation  of 
smaller  businesses  and  farms;  and  met 
again  in  November  to  hear  testimony  by 
Secretary  of  the  Ti-easury  Simon,  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  President  James 
Needham,  and  others  on  income  tax  and 
financing  problems  of  smaller  businesses. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  want  to  pre- 
serve the  ctiaracter  of  this  Nation  as  the 
land  of  opportunity,  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  should  inform  it- 
self of  the  Issues  and  of  material  such  as 
Senator  Nelson's  remarks  and  hearings 
to  which  I  have  referred;  and  begin  im- 
mediately to  give  smaller  and  medium- 
sized  businesses  the  higher  priority  to 
which  they  are  entitled. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Nelson's  outstanding 


statement  on  this  subject  be  printed  in 
\he  Recoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcorb,  as  follows: 
Keeping  Free  Enterprise  Alive  ano  Well 
(By  the  Honorable  Qatloro  Nelson) 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  with  you  at  your 
1975  National  Legislative  Conference.  This 
is  a  special  oi^KXtunlty  to  talk  with  the 
representatives  of  your  16,000  members,  who 
are  both  professionals  and  Individual  busi- 
nessmen, and  who  are  among  the  closest  and 
most  trusted  advisers  of  smaller  businesses 
across  the  country. 

As  a  member  of  both  the  Small  Business 
Committee  and  the  Finance  C{»nmittee,  I 
share  your  professional  Involvement  in  the 
areas  of  taxes  and  the  paperwork  burdens  of 
Federal  reporting.  These  are  subjects  of  an 
in-deptb  study  which  the  SmaU  Business 
Committee  has  been  conducting  since  April. 

An  encouraging  sign  of  the  growing  Inter- 
est m  these  Issues  In  the  Senate  Is  that  six 
members  of  the  SMiate  Finance  Conunlttee 
have  also  chosen  to  serve  on  the  SmaU  Busl- 
neaa  Committee.  Counting  tbeae  six,  plus 
three  additional  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee  (wbo  sit  on  Senatrar.Bentaen's  Fi- 
nancial Markets  Subcommittee),  tbere  are 
now  nine  Finance  Committee  members— or 
half  of  that  Important  tax-wrltlng  Commit- 
tee— who  are  Involved  In  tbe  study  of  tbe 
tax  and  paperwcn-k  problems  of  smaU  entre- 
preneurs. 

definition  of  terms 

Our  threshold  question  In  this  field  Is: 
Just  \<diat  is  a  "small  business"?  Much  de- 
pends upon  the  context  In  which  we  use  the 
phrase.  Each  of  us  might  define  It  differ- 
ently— ^in  terms  of  capital  Invested,  gross 
sales,  number  of  employees,  or  "market 
share"  of  the  total  national  production  of  a 
particular  product.  We  would  probably  all 
agree  that  sole  proprietorships,  most  part- 
nerships, and  corporations  wltb  10.  60,  100. 
200,  or  600  employees  are  small  businesses. 
Many  of  us,  Including  myself,  would  say  that 
a  business  with  1,000,  1,600,  or  2,000  em- 
ployees might  w^I  still  be  a  smaU  business. 
However,  none  of  us  would  agree  precisely 
where  to  draw  tbe  lines  between  small, 
medium  and  large  business. 

In  any  event,  precisely  whwe  those  lines 
are  drawn  does  not  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  When  we  talk  about  small  business, 
we  are  really  talking  about  small  business 
that  Is  Independent.  We  are  concerned  about 
the  entrepeneur  or  small  group  of  venturers 
who  own  It,  who  manage  It,  and  who  con- 
trol It.  We  are  not  talking  about  subsidiaries 
<»'  branches  of  large  conglomerates  and  ma- 
jor corporations,  no  matter  bow  small  the 
branch  or  the  subsidiary. 

the  questions  involved 

The  issue  of  Independent  small  business 
Involves  vital  economic,  social,  sociological 
and  philosophic  questions. 

The  survival  of  a  coir4>etltlve  free  enter- 
prise system  is  directly  Involved. 

The  kind  of  productive  efficiency  and  cre- 
ativity tbat  flows  from  personal  manage- 
ment, personal  ownership,  and  personal  re- 
sponsibility Is  Involved. 

Small  business  Involves  questions  of  the 
optimum  scale  of  economic  units. 

It  also  Involves  the  basic  issue  of  preserv- 
ing opportunities  for  free  choice  and  Indi- 
vidual  self-expression. 

As  far  as  our  family  fanner  businessman 
is  concerned,  there  Is  involved  the  great 
question  of  "stewardship  of  our  land". 
Should  the  man  who  tills  the  soil  and  pro- 
duces the  food  and  fiber  own  the  land?  Or 
should  absentee  corporate  giants  own  the 
land  and  hired  hands  till  tbe  soil? 

And  finally,  the  whole  matter  gets  down 
to  the  fundamental  qxtestlon:  Just  what  Is 


our  view  ot  ourselves  and  our  future  as  a 
people,  a  ao^ty,  a  nation? 

AMBBICAM    vnTBOLOar — BWMS88    IS    GOOD 

We  bave  not  addieesed  ourselves  to  these 
Issues  In  any  thoughtful,  persistent,  creative 
fasbUm.  We  bave  assumed  tbat.  because  the 
country  la  big  and  tbe  economy  Is  big.  every- 
thing abould  be  big.  It  bas  been  tbe  conven- 
tional wisdom  tbat  bigness  is  goodnees.  Some 
bigness  Is  dictated  by  tbe  nature  of  things; 
in  manufacturing  it  can  bring  wider  distri- 
bution of  goods  and  potentially  lower  prices. 
But  a  good  deal  of  bigness  is  bad  for  the 
economy  and  bad  for  the  free  enterprise 
system.  Tbe  large  miscellaneous  conglom- 
erates that  absorb  Independent  businesses 
and  engage  In  predatory  competitive  prac- 
tices do  not  serve  the  best  Interests  of  the 
economy  or  the  country. 

We  all  believe,  I  think,  in  the  survival  of 
the  Independent,  owner-operated  business. 
In  one  fundamental  area  of  our  economy 
after  another — ^food  productlcm,  home 
building,  wholesale  distribution  and  serv- 
ices— ^the  evidence  shows  that  smaU,  fam- 
ily, and  Independent  businesses  achieve  tbe 
lowest  costs,  tbe  highest  quality,  and  thus 
are  the  most  efficient.  The  people  who  own 
the  local  businesses  and  who  work  In  tbem 
produce  tbe  highest  retiim  to  tdie  com- 
munity and  are  tbe  most  concerned  about 
Improving  Its  parks.  Its  schools  and  Its  hos- 
pitals. 

SmaU  enterprises  remain  a  vital  part  of 
their  communities  and  of  the  nationsil  econ- 
omy. But  they  are  being  taken  over  by  giant 
corporations  which  can  operate  branchea  and 
subsidiaries  at  low-  or  no-profit  margins 
to  drive  competitors  out  of  business,  or  go 
to  the  stock  or  the  money  markets  to  raise 
funds  to  buy  tbem  out. 

COMTUBUnOMS    OF    THB    SMALL    BITBtMZSS 

coicmTNirT 

Most  of  you  In  this  audience  are  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  small  businesses  in  the 
communities  you  serve.  As  you  know,  the  na- 
tional smaU  business  community  consists  of 
97%  of  approximately  13  mUlion  VS.  en- 
terprises. 

Ibese  firms  fiunlsh  62%  of  all  private  em- 
ployment; 43%  of  tiie  business  output;  and 
one-tblrd  of  the  gross  national  product. 

They  are  tbe  traditional  soiu-ce  of  local 
and  national  economic  growth.  It  may  sur- 
prise you  that  more  than  one-half  of  aU 
major  inventions  bave  come  from  small  busi- 
ness and  Individual  Inventors.  Tbe  giant 
companies  of  today  began  as  small  business 
firms;  and  new  small  businesses  of  today  are 
producing  the  advanced  Integrated  circuits, 
mini-computers,  hand-held  calculators,  and 
computer-peripheral  eqiUpment  that  bave 
kept  world  leadership  In  these  industries  in 
the  United  States. 

These  are  Illustrations  of  what  smaU  In- 
dependent businesses  can  do.  If  they  are 
treated  equitably  under  government  policy 
and  not  crowded  out  of  the  marketplace  by 
unfair  competition  from  giant  monopolies 
and  conglomerate  businesses. 

PRESENT   PROBLEMS   OF    SMALL    BUSINESS 

When  Congress  reconvened  last  January, 
the  Senate  SmaU  Business  Committee  began 
a  series  of  hearings  throughout  the  country 
looking  Into  the  condition  of  the  smaU  busi- 
ness community.  To  date,  47  days  of  tes- 
timony have  been  taken.  Our  intentions  were 
not  to  give  small  business  any  special  treat- 
ment, but  to  find  and  remove,  if  possible,  the 
governmental  and  business  inequities  and 
roadblocks  to  the  free  competitive  markets 
where  smaUer  businesses  operate  best.  The 
picture  that  has  emerged  from  the  testimony 
Is  one  of  a  business  community  beset  with 
serious  trouMes.  Many  would  agree  that  tbe 
health  and  vigor  of  our  entire  economic  sys- 
tem are  threatened. 
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The  wont  tnflatlon  and  receaslon  since  tb« 
1930-B  h»v  sggnTfttad  tbia  OtttulonUon. 
But  the  root  cauM  Is  tbat  mwll  Tmlnii 
has  been  placed  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  prior- 
ity list  of  thJa  Administration  and  ptvrtous 
Admlnlstratlona.  and.  for  that  matter,  of 
nearly  sreryone's  priority  Ust^  tB«dwlliM'tbe 
Congress'.  Many  TMeral  poUelas  now  dto. 
courage  the  formation  of  new  anall  entar- 
Prises.  bold  down  the  expansion  of  extetlng 
small  flrms.  and  tend  to  force  small  family- 
owned  enterprises — Including  farms,  storey 
and  fsctorlee — to  quit  the  hnslnsss  race. 

Our  small  buslnsssss  are  sinking  deeper 
Into  a  moraas  of  Federal  rules.  regulaUons, 
and  paper.  They  are  victimized  by  dte- 
crUnlnatory  Vsderal  Income  tax  laws.  They 
are  being  drlren  out  of  business  by  confis- 
catory estate  taxea. 

These  are  some  of  the  spedflc  problems 
of  American  small  business  that  have  been 
underscored  In  our  bearings  so  far  this  year: 
Business  bankruptcies  in  the  year  ending 
June  30.  1075.  jumped  45%  to  MJ  30— al- 
most twice  the  lerel  in  1666-1970,  Indicat- 
ing the  intensity  of  the  pressiuss  on  small 
business. 

Tax  rates  discriminate  against  small  bus- 
iness and  contribute  to  their  ar^^tt^tfl]  weak- 
ness. The  largest  corporations  pay  effective 
Federal  tax  rates  ot  only  about  35%.>  wbila 
according  to  the  Psderal  Trade  Commtaaton's 
continuing  studies,  msdium-aiaed  firms  pay 
effective  rates  of  more  than  60%.«  Thus  a 
small  firm  attempting  to  accumulate  capital 
to  grow  may  be  payliig  twiot*  as  much  as  a 
giant  oompetltor. 

Paperwork  Is  out  of  control.  Imposing  a 
$40  billion  yearly  burden  on  the  economy, 
more  than  half  of  it  borne  by  amaU  business. 
Family  farming,  accounting  for  35%  of 
all  self-employment.  Is  In  serious  trouble^ 
More  than  one-third  of  all  US  farms  went 
out  of  business  in  the  last  15  years.  In  Wis- 
consin, the  number  of  dairy  farms  has  de- 
clined by  60%  since  1962. 

The  housing  Industry,  composed  mostly  of 
small  and  mdepeadent  contractors,  has  been 
forced  to  cut  production  from  nearly  a.4 
mUUon  units  In  1972  to  a  rate  of  1.26  mil- 
lion so  far  this  year.  Unemployment  in  con- 
struction Is  21.2%.  Administration  policy  of 
eliminating  multi-family  ho\islng  programs 
and  encouraging  high  interest  rates  is  In 
substantial  part  responsible  for  this  depres- 
sion in  housing,  prolonging  the  overall  re- 
cession, and  has  priced  7S%  of  American 
families  out  of  the  housing  market. 

Federal  regxilatioas.  such  as  those  con- 
tained in  the  330-page  doc\unent  on  occu- 
pational safety  and  health,  are  proUferaUng. 
They  sap  the  time,  funds,  and  productive 
energies  of  small  enterprise.  Companies  fre- 
quently report  to  us  that  they  are  being  pe- 
nalised for  defects  without  having  the  op- 
portunity to  correct  them.  We  have  seen 
numerous  examples  of  Federal  compliance 
officials  being  unfair  and  unrealistic. 

There  is  an  acute  shortage  of  capital  for 
smaller  firms.  Only  10  stoc^  issues  were  sold 
by  small  and  medium-sized  businesses  in 
the  past  20  months.  During  the  same  period, 
some  interest  rates  for  smaller  borrowers 
reached  15-1S%. 

Rules  governing  recovery  of  capital  In- 
vested In  equipment  are  so  complex  that 
these  tax-saving  provisions  are  poorly  uti- 
lized by  small  firms. 

Major  economic  legislation,  such  as  the 
Pension  Reform  Act,  may  inflict  unintended 
penalties  on  smaller  flrms  and  their  em- 
ployees because  of  unnecessary  Federal  pa- 
perwork. 

The  estate  tax  exempUon  of  $«0,00(^— set 
in  1942  (more  than  SO  years  ago) — U  com- 
pletely out  of  date  in  this  modem  inflation- 
ridden  economy.  This  obsolete  structure  Is 
prohibiting  many  owners  of  family  farma. 
factorlea.  and  storss  from  pm<»)Tig  along  their 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


enterprises  to  thslr  taetn.  Adjustmsnt  for  In- 
flation wooM  plaoe  tba  sstat*  tax  osmptlon 
at  approximately  ilSO.OOO,*  and  the  lUMttne 
gift  tax  swsmimuu  at  about  $nAO0.  Thsse 
are.  la  my  tIsv.  flgurss  ws  stiotdd  strlvs  for 
as  a  minimum,  even  thoogh  Congress  may 
not  reach  them  immediately. 

TBM  aociu.  nstrxa 
TTie  broad  ImpUoatlons  of  this  neglect  at 
smau  buslasss  are  that  the  American  tree 

enterprise  system  Is  under  attack,  and  that 
the  matters  that  seriously  affect  the  eoo- 
tuxnlc  and  social  fabric  of  this  nation  are 
threatened  by  Inattention. 

For  example,  in  1947.  a  60-year  history  of 
small  buslneae  was  published  under  the  title. 
"SmaU  B\Mlness  as  a  Social  InsUtutlon".«  The 
author,  Kurt  Mayer,  found  that  the  ■"*" 
entrepreneur  had  progressively  lost  his  power 
of  Independent  decision  and  his  freedom  of 
action: 

His  slbowroom  Is  being  narrowed  down; 
hla  chance  to  exercise  inlUaUve.  courage, 
and  energy  which  are  the  characteristics  of 
true  "enterprise"  are  diminishing.  The  'yn^n 
man's  enUrprise  u  being  Increasingly  frus- 
trated. 

Mayar  cited  examples  of  automobile  dsal- 
ershlpe.  whose  Independence  is  largely  "^ 
legal  fiction",  and  DMmy  retailers  who  ar« 
forced  to  become  wrappers  of  merchandlss 
they  are  forced  to  stock  by  national  adver- 
tising. 

A  labor  analyst  obserred  recenUy  that 
"men  working  for  themsetves  samed  about 
as  mu.a  as  wage  and  salaryworkers — but 
they  put  in  longer  hours."* 

Many  social  scientists  havs  been  telling  us 
for  sotns  time  about  "loss  of  social  Identtty 
and  genuine  enterprlss"  affactlng  small  buil- 
ness.  The  same  morale  factors  seem  to  apply 
to  Industrial  labor,  white  ooUar  clerical  em< 
ployees,  and  Increaaingly  to  corporation  ex- 
ecutives. The  feeling  of  shrinltlng  posalblll- 
tlee  of  self-fulfillment  Is  a  problem  of  our 
mass  production.  Industrial  society  ss  a 
whole;  bat  It  particularly  affecto  the  person 
striving  to  be  an  independent  entrepreneur. 
In  1946.  sociologist  C.  Wright  Mills  and 
economist  Melville  J.  Ulmer  made  a  study  of 
three  pairs  of  cities,  almllarly  located,  with 
similar  social  composition  and  the  same  pop- 
ulation levels.*  Theee  pairs  differed  only  In 
whether  economic  activity  was  dominated  by 
a  few  large  corporations,  with  absentee  own- 
erahtp.  or  whether  the  cities  poeseeeed  a 
greater  number  of  smaller  locally-owned 
manufacturers. 

SKAIX  STTSZmSS  AND  TIIX  QTTAUTT  OF  LIFX 

The  study  revealed  that  "amall  business 
cities"  had  more  sUbUlty.  less  fiuctuaUon 
la  employment,  and  more  balance  between 
manufacturing,  wholesaling  and  retailing. 
Consequently,  retailers  were  more  wilUng  to 
commit  fvmds  to  improvements,  and  there 
was  a  greater  variety  of  goods  and  services 
available  in  better-managed  and  attractive 
retail  esabllshments  in  the  so-called  small 
business  cities. 

Not  only  amenities,  but  also  the  basic 
levels  of  civic  welfare  were  found  to  be 
higher  In  the  small  business  cities,  in  such 
concrete  and  measurable  ways  as  higher  per 
capita  expenditures  for  public  libraries,  far 
higher  expenditures  on  recreational  facili- 
ties, greater  church  membership,  greater  per 
capita  school  expenditures,  and  higher  per 
capita  health  expenditures  as  manifested  by 
a  lower  Infant  death  rate. 

The  study  tentatively  concludes  that  "big 
business  tends  to  depress  (the  quality  of 
life)  while  small  business  tends  to  raise 
the  (quality  of  life) ." 

On  the  basis  of  both  statistics  and  direct 
observation,  the  report  found  that  the  prin- 
cipal reason  for  thU  difference  was  that  the 
Independent  middle  class — particularly  the 
small  business  families  which  have  tradi- 
tionally been  the  chief  participants  In  civic 
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enterprises— were  less  niunorous  aiul  waakw 
In  big  bualnam  ctttas.^  ™^ 

A  comparable  study  of  two  OaUfomla 
towns— one  sunoundsd  by  lar»»  scale  farms 
and  the  other  by  famUy  farm  agiloaltar*-. 
comes  to  a  similar  concliision.* 

Other  aspects  of  the  sman  business  situ- 
atlon  were  ooosklend  by  Protewor  Jon  UdeU 
of  the  Umveralty  of  Wlscoasta.  whose  report 
Is  published  in  our  Committee's  June  1975 
hearlnga.* 

Prafeasor  UdeU  observed  that  mergers  of 
locaUy-owned  companies  with  out-of-state 
corporattons  resulted  in  a  lower  growth  rate 
for  the  merged  company,  a  reducUon  in  the 
accounting  and  legal  services  obUlned 
locaUy,  and  a  reduced  use  of  banking  and 
other  local  services,  as  well  as  fewer  pur- 
ehases  of  local  sappUes.  A  further  finding  was 
that  contributions  to  Community  Chest  and 
Untted  Fund  cu[4>algn8  by  absentee-owned 
^""P*"*—  approached  H  less  than  those 
mad*  by  the  same  companies  when  they  were 
Independent  and  locally  controlled. 

TABU-C((»PT    FROM    COaPOKATE    MANUFACTUMNC 
AlKTJ  AM  PtOflTS,   BY  ASSET  SIZES,   1160,   H70 

i>n> 

Pn  percent] 
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>  Stslisttcsl  AbKrad  of  »«  UnilMl  States,  1974.  p.  4$$. 


80,  It  sesma  to  me  that  smaller  and  espe- 
cially medlum-alzed  businesses  are  threat- 
ened as  never  before.  Their  problems  In  the 
business  and  economic  world  are  growing 
worse  as  concentration  steadily  Increases. 
(See  table.)  These  are  being  compounded 
by  increasing  government  regulaUon.  paper- 
work, discriminatory  tax  policies  and  general 
neglect. 

To  explore  the  overall  decline  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  stature  of  smaller  business, 
we  conducted  public  hearings  on  December 
1.  8  and  4.  1976.  Our  Committee  is  actively 
looking  into  the  whole  question  of  the  im- 
portance of  small  business  In  our  coiintry 
and  whether  the  increasing  predominance  of 
big  buaineas  U  reducing  the  quality  of  Amer- 
ican life  and  reducing  competition  and  free- 
dom in  the  marketplace. 


CUaaXNT  XFFOXTS  TO  HELP 

Meanwhile,  what  is  being  done  about  the 
condition  of  small  business  by  the  Senate? 
I  can  report  that  quite  a  bit  is  under  way. 
Early  this  year,  the  Senators  who  share 
membership  on  the  Small  Business  and  Fi- 
nance Committee  were  able  to  convince  Con- 
gress to  apportion  a  much  larger  share  of 
the  business  section  of  the  emergency  tax 
package  to  small  business.  Most  of  you  are 
already  familiar  with  the  1975  rate  reduc- 
tions of  9%  for  companies  earning  less  than 
$26,000,  and  40%  for  those  earning  between 
$28,000  and  $60,000,  which   constitutes  the 
largest  tax  reduction  for  small-  and  medlum- 
siaed  businesses  In  25  year*.  We  also  suc- 
ceeded   In    doubling    the   amount   of    used 
machinery  eUglble  for  the  Investment  credit, 
and  permanenUy  increasing  permissible  ac- 
cumiUated  earnings  from  $100,000  to  $150,000. 
Our  small  business  tax  reform  hearings 
have  produced  a  series  of  other  legislative 
proposals,  such  a  S.  2149.  to  make  permanent 
the  smaU  business  provisions  of  tha  emer- 
gency Tax  ReducUon  bill  (Introduced  July 
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31,  197S).  Other  WHs  would  mandate  slm- 
pOfled  pensiott  reporong,  inorsMS  tb»  sMata 
tax  exemption,  and  award  a  partial  tax  CNdlt 
forwagea. 

Work  Is  m  progress  on  drafttng  a  small 
business  estate  tax  reform  prapoMl  whldi 
would  adjust  botb  «he  estats  ttoA  gift  tax 
exemptions  iq>ward  for  small  bolnass  and 
farm  property,  allow  oomblned  use  at  tha  two 
esemptloas,  and  eliminate  the  tax  on  intsr- 
spousal  transfer  of  such  Illiquid  aisets.  In 
otir  view,  these  changes  are  neoeasary.  Busi- 
ness people  tell  us  they  cannot  afford  to 
die  owning  a  small  biMlneas.  Ttf  tax  struc- 
ture Is  forcing  mergera  and  larger  aggrega- 
tions of  wealth,  a  rssult  exactly  opposite  to 
the  purpose  tor  which  the  estate  tax  was 
onglnally  enacted.  Another  bill  on  the  draw- 
ing boanl  Is  simplified  coital  ooat  rsoovery 
along  the  Unes  at  tb»  Canadian  syatsm.  with 
two-year  depieolattan  for  machinery  and  a 
lesser  and  mM«  almpUfled  number  at  asset 
classes.  FinaUy,  we  will  liave  an  omnibus 
small  business  tax  measure  whlifli  will  In- 
clude a  distillation  of  the  results  of  the 
hearings  and  the  work  of  the  Committee  in 
this  field. 

In  the  area  of  paperwork,  the  first  session 
of  the  Commission  on  Federal  Paperwork 
took  place  In  early  October.  Our  own  oon- 
^niitTig  InTsstlgatlon  oonTlnoes  us  that 
paperwork  oaa  ba  sabstantlany  reduced— tf 
government  will  devote  a  fraction  at  the  en- 
ergy toward  reducing  and  aimpUfying  forms 
that  it  haa  to  generating  them  In  the  past. 
Changing  the  041A  employment  report 
from  a  quarterly  to  an  annual  form,  and  a 
similar  change  on  the  Form  MS  for  agricul- 
tural employment,  would  eliminate  a  stack 
of  paper  forms  over  10,700  feet  high — more 
than  2  miles — from  the  annual  pile  of  Fed- 
eral paperwwk.'* 

Such  annual  reporting  was  proposed  in  8. 
2156,  of  which  I  am  a  co-sponsor,  and  was 
contained  in  my  recommendations  to  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  July  31 
for  inclusion  in  Phase  1  of  the  tax  reform 
blU. 

Other  recommendations  at  that  time  were: 
A  simplified  depreciation  and  capital  recovery 
system,  along  the  Unes  of  the  Canadian 
model;  unlfled  deposit  schedules  for  the  four 
types  of  Federal  taxes  which  now  have  dif- 
ferent time  tables;  and  simplified  oompUanoa 
for  companies  doing  business  across  state 
lines.  For  several  years  we  have  advocated 
ongoing  bodies  for  the  review  and  simpUflca- 
tlon  of  tax  and  other  forms. 

A  good,  first  step  in  this  direction  was  the 
Inaugural  meeting,  early  this  month,  of  the 
Small  Business  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  Tour 
Society  worked  with  the  Senate  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Committee  to  esUbllsh  the  Advisory 
Committee,  and  we  are  pleased  that  its  ros- 
ter Includes  the  Chairman  of  your  FMleral 
Taxation  Committee^  Minor  Shirk.  We  feel 
that  the  Advisory  Committee  can  be  an  Im- 
portant forum  for  two-way  communication 
between  the  snuOl  business  community  and 
high  officials  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
■Aovxasa  smx  XFracrs  or  the  pension 

REFOBM  ACT 

In  the  pension  area,  our  Committee  has 
heard  some  distressing  testimony  of  termina- 
tion of  private  pension  plans  because  of  ad- 
ditional costs  and  reporting  burdens  brought 
on  by  the  Employment  Retirement  Income 
Seciulty  Act  of  1974.  A  study  submitted  to 
the  Committee  shows  that  costs  of  com- 
pliance with  ERISA  have  soared.  We  have  re- 
ceived hundreds  of  letters  which  complain 
about  the  timing  and  duplication  of  infonna- 
tlon  required  of  small  plans  under  the  pro- 
posed KBS-1  Plan  Descriptions  and  Joint 
form  6500  Ann<ial  Reports. 

I  havo  Joined  with  Senator  Bentsen  in  pro- 
posing  mandatory  simplified   reporting  for 


smaller  plans,  which  was  the  Congresslcmal 
intent  vbea  we  passed  the  Pension  Reform 
Act.  Xt  is  believed  that  about  98%  of  aU  pen- 
sion plans  have  fewer  than  2S  partloipaats 
and  M%  hava  few«r  than  100  paitle^ants. 
Further,  w»  are  about  to  suggest  to  tiie  I«bor 
Department  and  the  IBS  ttiat  they  adminis- 
tratively mitigate  several  short-notice  as- 
pects of  filing  these  forms.  We  are  also  plan- 
ning Joint  public  hearings  on  these  matters. 
in  which  the  comments  of  yoiu*  organization 
would  be  welcome. 

IXOWS  or  CAFITAI.  INFLTTENCXD  BT  TAX  POLICIES 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  larger  context  of 
our  investigation.  Tax  policiea  certainly  do 
determin*  where  capital  wiU  flow,  which  «n- 
terprises  can  be  bom,  which  can  grow,  which 
will  prosper,  and  which  may  faU  or  be  merged 
out  of  existence  in  otir  economic  qrstenL 

Our  hearings  this  year  have  documented 
the  regressive  structure  of  the  ootporata  In- 
come tax.  the  burdens  of  enqiloyment  taxes, 
and  the  confiscatory  effects  of  the  outdated 
estate  tax. 

BOLX  or  THE  ACCOXTNTINa  ntOiVBSIOir 

As  we  attempt  to  work  out  legislative  solu- 
tions to  theee  problems,  accountants  can  be 
of  great  service  to  the  Congress  and  to  our 
country  by  bringing  their  experience,  re- 
search, and  Imagination  to  bear.  Oonununl- 
catlon  between  us  should  be  such  that  we 
can  be  guided  In  these  matters  by  your  per- 
oeptlODs  of  what  Is  happening  in  the  real 
world  of  small  business.  Tour  oontrlbutlons 
to  this  effort  should  be  rewuding,  not  only 
In  the  daUy  practice  of  your  profession,  but 
In  contributing  to  a  healthier  structure  of 
our  ec<momy  and  society  and  an  increase  In 
the  quality  of  our  common  life. 

STTiaiAST 

Those  of  us  In  Congress  who  are  concerned 
with  the  preservation  and  strengthening  of 
small  enterprise  are  alarmed  at  the  weak- 
ness and  disrepair  ol  the  free  private  enter- 
prise system  in  this  covmtry.  Our  basic  aim 
must  be  to  re-create  a  climate  in  which  small 
business  can  flourish. 

We  must  seek  to  foster  conditions  under 
which  small  firms  can  attract  capital  for  new 
ventures  and  accumulate  •*ra<we«  for 
growth;  where  they  can  complete  In  the  mar- 
ke^lace  with  some  protection  against  preda- 
tory monopoUsltlc  practices:  where  they  can 
grow  to  be  regional  and  national  competi- 
tors; where  it  is  still  possible  to  preserve  their 
independence  and  where  the  tradltt<Mua 
American  dream  of  business  ownersh^  can 
continue  to  be  fiUfUled.  We  hope  the  Admin- 
istration can  be  won  over  to  this  viewpoint. 
We  need  your  co(q>eratlon  in  this  work, 
which  is  appropriate  to  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  land  of  the  free. 

SmaU  and  independent  business  needs 
help.  With  your  asslstanoe.  we  hope  that 
more  meaningful  help  will  be  on  the  way. 

rOOTKOTXS 

>  According  to  data  submitted  by  the  larg- 
est corporations  to  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  on  Qtiarteriy  lOK  Forms 
and  surveyed  by  Congressman  Charles  Vanlk, 
effective  tax  rates  are  as  f<dlows: 


Indttstrisl 

' 

Effoclive 

companies 

Total 

lu  rates 

wriy 

companies 

(percent) 

(percent) 

Tm  vesr: 

$2 

24.4 

29.6 

1972.... 

$2  . 

29.3 

1973.... 

140 

23.6 

27.1 

1974.... 

142 

22.6 

24.8 

*  Quarterly  Financial  Reports,  FTC.  For 
example,  see  19T1  data  rei^lnted  In  Hearings 
on  "Small  Buaineas  Tax  Needs,''  Select  Com- 
mittee on  SmaU  Business,  Feb.  1975,  p.  S46. 
Manufacturing  firms  in  all  categories  up  to 


$50  miUion  in  assets  showed  effective  Federal 
tax  rates  above  60%. 

*  $145,800  as  af  June,  1975. 
*£oeiaZ  Mteaearch;  Volume  14,  p.  332. 

■  "A  Bm>ort  on  Self -employed  Americans  in 
1978."  by  Robert  N.  Ray:  Monthtg  Labor  Be- 
view,  January,  1975,  page  49. 

•"Small  Business  and  Civic  Welfare,"  Re- 
port of  the  SmaUer  War  Plants  OorporatUm 
to  the  Special  Committee  to  Study  PnAilems 
of  American  BaulX  Business,  Feb.  13,  1946. 

">  In  the  big  business  cities,  the  middle  class 
tends  to  be  the  salaried  employees  of  the 
absentee-owned  corporations.  In  the  small 
btislness  cities,  it  tends  to  consist  more  of  the 
predominantly  lnd^>endent  proprietors,  flrm 
members,  and  officials  cA  local  corporations. 

*  "SmaU  Business  and  the  Community,"  A 
Study  in  Central  Valley  of  California  on  the 
Effects  of  Scale  at  Farm  Operations,  Dec.  23. 
1946.  Appendix  I  to  Hearings  on  Bole  of  Oiant 
Corporations,  before  Select  Committee  on 
OnaU  Business,  1971-72,  Part  SA,  page  4465. 

*  Social  and  Economic  Consequences  of  the 
Merger  Movement  in  Wisconsin,  May  1960,  In 
Hearings  mi  "^naU  Business  Tax  Reform," 
p.  551. 

>*  Based  upon  elimination  of  301  million 
lines  from  Form  941A  and  2  mUlton  addi- 
tional lines  from  the  Form  943.  Confirmed  t>y 
Staff  Report  of  the  Oommlsslon  on  Federal 
Paperwork,  October,  1975. 


ENERGY      CONSERVATION— TESTI- 
MONY BY  FRANK  G.  ZARB 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcotomlttee  on  Energy,  whldi  I  chair, 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  has 
been  hcddinK  hearings  on  the  nfle  that 
energy  consarration  can  play  in  a  bal- 
anced national  energy  program.  In  re- 
cent testimony  before  the  Energy  Sub- 
committee, FEA  Administrator  Frank  G. 
Zarb  provided  some  badly  needed  per- 
spective on  the  potential  benefits  that 
can  be  achieved  through  using  energy 
more  efficiently. 

He  noted  that — 

Ccmservatlon  measures  are  not  only  viable 
alternatives,  but  generally  they  represent 
some  of  the  most  cost-effective  ways  we  have 
at  dealing  with  energy  problems.  Therefore, 
conservation,  as  I  view  It,  is  not  only  a  means 
to  help  achieve  our  national  energy  objec- 
tives; it  is  also  In  the  economic  self-interest 
of  constuners  and  btisinessmen. 

Mr.  Zarb  estimated  that  energy  de- 
mand by  1985  can  be  reduced  by  14  per- 
cent, or  the  equivalent  of  7  milli(Hi  bar- 
rels of  oil  per  day,  from  levels  uiUcl- 
pated  before  the  oil  embargo.  I  would  add 
to  this  forecast  that  it  is  well  within  our 
reach  to  do  considerably  better  if  we  are 
prepared  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
money  invested  in  energy  conservation 
activities. 

In  his  testimony  Mr.  Zarb  indicated 
that  over  $200  Ulllon  of  energy  conser- 
vation investments  will  be  required  over 
the  next  10  years.  This  estimate  is  very 
significant  Among  other  things,  it  sug- 
gests that  the  $10  billion  of  Federal  loan 
guarantees  authorized  by  S.  2932,  the 
Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1976,  for  en- 
ergy conserving  actions  in  residential 
and  ccMiunercial  buildings  and  in  indus- 
trial processes  represents  only  a  smaU 
portion  of  the  Investments  that  will  be 
needed.  I  want  to  stress  that  MT.  Zarb 
was  considering  only  those  investmeats 
that  are  cost-effective;  that  is,  invest- 
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ments  that  save  more  money  than  they 
cost. 

I  believe  that  other  Senators  will  find 
Mr.  Zarb's  testimony  to  be  very  helpful 
In  evaluating  the  potential  contribution 
of  a  serious  national  energy  conservation 
program.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  prepared  testimony  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statkmemt  of  nuNK  O.  Zasb 
Mr.  Cbairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, I  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
dlscius  with  you  the  current  status  and  the 
future  direction  of  our  efforts  to  encourage 
the  conservation  of  energy. 

As  I  hope  you  will  agree,  the  enactment  of 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  last 
month  represented  a  small  step  toward  the 
establishment  of  an  effective  national  enerev 
policy. 

The  compromise  oil  pricing  provisions, 
while  far  from  perfect,  at  least  signalled  an 
end  to  the  long  and  often  frustrating  debate 
that  we  witnessed  during  the  past  year.  The 
Act  also  Incorporates  other  provisions  that 
can  contribute  to  the  eventual  realization  of 
energy  Independence.  Including  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  stratCoU  oil  rese.ve,  conversion 
of  oil  and  gas  fired  plants  to  coal,  and  emer- 
gency standby  authorities.  It  also  provides 
for  mandatory  automobile  fuel  economy 
standards,  mandatory  energy  eflflclency  re- 
porting by  the  ten  most  energy  consumptive 
industries,  energy  labeling  and  efficiency  tar- 
gets for  major  home  appli^ces  and  a  "tech- 
nical and  financial  assistance  program  to  aid 
the  States  In  developing  and  Implementing 
energy  conservation  programs. 

Although  passage  of  thU  law  does  Indicate 
that  we  have  made  progress,  we  should  not 
be  lulled  Into  believing  that  it  alone  can  re- 
solve the  NaUon's  energy  problems.  There  re- 
main several   pieces  of  pending  legUlatlon 
which  must  be  enacted  to  effectively  com- 
plete  the   energy   program,    building    upon 
groundwork  laid  by  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act.  These  hearings  on  energy 
conservation  are  a  welcome  indication  that 
Congress  also  sees  the  need  for  further  action 
During  the  past  two  years  there  has  been 
much  discussion  of  the  need  for  energy  con- 
servation.   However,   despite   the   fact    that 
conservation  has  been  the  subject  of  consid- 
erable public  debate,  several  widely  held  mis- 
conceptions   somehow    still    remain     These 
have  not  only  delayed  the  enactment  of  im- 
porUnt  legislation  but  have  also  engendered 
confusion  among  the  general  public.  I  would 
like,  therefore,  to  begin  my  testimony  today 
by  identifying,  and  hopefully  dispelling,  some 
of  these  myths. 

Plrst,  and  perhaps  most  widespread  la  the 
myth  that  intelligent  conservation  of  energy 
wUl  hinder  economic  growth,  increase  un- 
employment or  lower  our  high  standard  of 
Uvlog.  There  is  no  question  that  the  dra- 
maUc  Increases  in  the  price  of  Imported  oil 
instituted  by  the  OPEC  Nations  during  the 
past  two  years  pose  a  threat  to  our  economy 
Because  of  this  threat,  it  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary that  individuals  and  businesses  take 
steps  to  use  energy  more  efficiently.  Contrary 
to  the  myth,  conservation  is  vital  to  our  ef- 
fort.s  to  sustain  our  high  standard  of  living 
and  rekindle  economic  growth.  Moreover 
several  recent  analyses  have  shown  that  re- 
ducing the  Inefficient  use  of  energy  would 
not  result  In  an  employment  penalty  and 
may.  in  fact,  create  more  Jobs. 

A  second  Is  the  myth  that  energy  conser- 
vation U  only  an  envlronmenUl  concern 
and  that  conserving  energy  is  not  an  eco- 


nomic propoaltlon.  While  energy  conserva- 
tion would  result  in  a  cleaner  environment 
the  key  motivation  behind  virtually  all  ef- 
fort* to  conserve  energy  is  and  should  be 
economics.  Saving  energy  la  synonymous 
with  saving  dollar*  and  can.  In  fact,  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  least  expensive  energy 
supplies  this  Nation  has. 

A  third  myth  Is  that  higher  energy  prices 
will  not  induce  greater  energy  conservation. 
Since  the  dramatic  rise  In  oil  prices  at  the 
end  of  1973,  petroleum  demand  has  declined 
markedly.  In  comparison  to  pre-embargo 
forecasts,  1976  petroleum  demand  declined 
by  approximately  14  percent  or  2.7  million 
barrels  per  day.  Of  that  2.7  million  barrels  per 
day,  over  a  third  or  about  one  million  bar- 
rels per  day  Is  attributable  to  Increased 
awareness  and  response  to  higher  prices. 
Thus,  as  energy  prices  climb  higher,  saving 
energy  becomes  more  attractive— for  both 
businesses  and  individuals. 

A  fourth  myth  la  that  conservation  is  only 
a  stop-gap  measure  and  cant  really  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  resolution 
of  our  longer  term  energy  needs.  We  esti- 
mate  that   anticipated   Increases  In  energy 
prices  along  with  Government  initiatives  wUl 
result  in  the  adoption  of  conservation  meas- 
ures  that  wUl   reduce  energy  demand    in- 
cluding  oil.   gas,    coal,    nuclear   power   and 
other  energy  sources,  by  about  14  percent 
from  leveU  antlcUpted  before  the  embargo— 
or  the  eqiUvalent  of  more  than  7  million  bar- 
rels per  day  of  oU— by  198.S   ThU  reduction 
Is  Just  slightly  less  than  our  current  rate 
ol    production    of   domestic    crude   oH    Al- 
though  a   large   part  of   tl.eiie   savings  are 
likely  to  occur  In  response  to  higher  energy 
prices  alone,  the  full  amount  would  not  be 
achieved  without  Government  involvement 
to  accelerate  the  adoption  of  conservation 
measures.  A  good  example  of  a  desirable  con- 
servation measure  that  would  result  in  long- 
term  savings,  if  adopted.  Is  the  updating  of 
standards  for  new  residential  and  commer- 
cial buildings. 

I  should  like  also  to  try  to  dispel  several 
myths  which  are  often  engendered  by  many 
advocates  of  energy  conservation.  This  Is 
necessary  to  obtain  a  balanced  understand- 
ing of  the  conservation  Issue. 

One  is  the  myth  that  energy  conservation 
alone — or  In  combination  with  the  develop- 
ment of  solar  and  other  Inexhaustible  energy 
resources— can   solve  our   energy   problems 
Even  when  we  achieve  oiu-  estimate  of  re- 
duced energy  demand,  which  I  cited  earlier 
we  would  still  require  the  energy  equivalent 
of  approximately  44  mUllon  barrels  per  day 
of  oil  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  economy  in 
1985.  This  U  24  percent  more  than  what  we 
use  today.  Even  the  most  optimistic  projec- 
tion   of    the   contribution   to   our   national 
energy  needs  that  could  be  made  by  solar 
and  other  Inexhaustible  energy  resources  is 
far  below  thU  figure.  Obviouslv,  unless  we 
reverse  the  trend  of  rapidly  declining  domes- 
tic oil  and  gas  production,  we  will  be  forced 
to  rely  even  more  heavUy  on  Imported  energy 
A  second  myth  is  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, by  enacting  a  law  or  Issuing  regtUa- 
tlons  can  swiftly  and  painlessly  ensure  that 
energy  U  conserved.  As  this  past  year  has 
clearly  indicated,  there  are  no  such  simple 
solutions.  In  fact,  encouraging  greater  energy 
conservation  is.   In  many  respects,   a  more 
complex  and  difficult  task  than  encouraging 
increased  domestic  energy  production.  WhUe 
only   several    thotisand    companies    produce 
and/or  distribute  our  domestic  energy  sup- 
plies, literally  millions  of  diverse  businesses 
institutions  and  individuals  consume  energy' 
While  Increased  energy  prices  have  stimulated 
conservation  actions,  in  a  few  circumstances 
the  President  and  the  Congress  have  taken  a 
mandatory  approach.  It  wiU  be  no  simple 
task    to   manage    these   complex   prr-grams; 
great  care  must  be  exercised  to  avoid  the 
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Urge  bureaucracies  and  economic  distortions 
that  often  are  the  result  of  OoTemment 
regulation. 

Finally,   there  U  myth   that  energy  con- 
servation is  free— or  nearly  free.  While  it  is 
true  that  significant  energy  savings  can  be 
realized  for  Uttle  or  no  cost.  It  is  also  true 
that  many   measures   that   could  result  in 
i*rge  energy  savings  require  slgulflcant  In- 
vestment. The  insuilatlon  of  storm  windows 
heat  pumps,  heat  recovery  systems,  and  power 
recovery  turbines  has  a  cost.  Just  like  meas- 
ures to  Increase  energy  supplies.  The  choice 
between  whether  or  not  to  adopt  any  specific 
conservation  measure  must  be  made  by  the 
Individual  or  firm  concerned,  on  the  basis  of 
hardnosed  economic  analysts.  Ourrentiy  our 
best  estimate  Is  that  over  $200  blUlon'  will 
be   required   for   energy   conserving   Invest- 
,ments  over  tiie  next  ten  years  if  we  are  to 
achieve  the  savings  I  cited  earlier.  We  are 
pursuing  further  studies  to  refine  our  un- 
derstandlng  of  the  specific  capital  costs  that 
can  be  anticipated. 

b.^fnTnL*!K°"'V  ™*""  ^  economic  well 
being,  not  Uie  end  product.  If  a  fuel  becomes 
overly  expensive,  or  unavailable,  then  com- 
mon business  sense  dictates  Uiat  tiie  thing 
?.♦  »  *»/*PJ»ce  It  wlUi  the  lowest  cost  sub- 
stitute. Let  8  consider  a  simple  example  of  a 
consumer  faced  with  rising  fuel  oU  prices 
The  consumer  has  avaUable  several  altema- 
t  ve  responses.  First,  he  could  simply  con- 
tinue to  pay  the  higher  heating  bills.  Second, 
he  might  consider  ewitchUig  from  fuel  oil 
to  some  other  source  of  heat— such  as  nat- 
ural .gas.  electricity,  or  possibly  solar  energy 
Another  alternative,  however,  would  be  to 
reduce  his  use  of  fuel  oU  by  Installing  in- 
sulation. How  does  he  choose^  amongthe  a°- 
lernatlves?  * 

Continuing  to  pay  the  higher  bills  for  fuel 
oil  would  cost  more  than  $17  for  each  barrel 

slui'^r*^  5  *^«  homeo'wner  w^  aSlY  to 
switoh  to  natural  gas,  then  he  would  be  pay- 

^**^''!'L"°'"*''  ♦*  '<«■  "»•  energy  equivalent 
of  that  barrel  of  fuel  oil.  (Nat  Ji  gls  to  stUl 

r«H'V;^*f",''***'^  "  *«  regulated  at  un- 
rea^lst  cally  low  prices.  However,  many  areas 
including  Washington.  D.C..  have  mlr^i!^^ 
on  new  gas  hook-ups.  Consequently,  the  nat- 
lu^l  gas  alternative  is  increasingly  unlikely 
to  be  available.)  If  the  homeowner  lived  in 

^!^,°^li^*,^  *°*  '=^°««  ^  »»eat  his  home 
electrically  by  installing  baseboard  or  some 
other  form  of  reslaUnce  heating,  he  would 
be  paying  raon  than  $30  for  the  equivalent 
of  that  barrel  of  oil.  However.  If  this  homc- 

Tmnrn  J    Sf   ^  '^**"   '^•"^«  insulation  to 

^nM  ^  ^f  ^"™ "  ^^rmBi.  efficiency,  he 
could  effectively  save  a  barrel  of  oU  or  $17  for 
every  $5  that  he  spent  on  insulation.  Thus 
conservation  turns  out  to  be,  in  this  ciUe  the 
most  economically  attractive  alternative 

We've  performed  similar  analyses  of  several 
other  conservation   measures  and  we  have 

SJ*J*  ^1  **'*"*'  *^*^  histories  through 
contacts  wlUi  Industry  leaders.  Installine 
storm  windows  can  range  In  cost  from  $8  to 
•  13  or  more  for  every  barrel  of  oil  saved, 
depending  on  tiie  characteristics  of  the  home 
In  most  northern  regions  of  the  country  the 
cost^would  be  less  Uian  $9  for  each  bkrre* 

Industrial  examples  Include  the  Installa- 
tion of  an  air  pre-heater  on  a  boUer  for  $11 
per  barrel  and  addition  of  power  recovery 
turbine  also  costing  $n  for  each  barrel 
saved.  Naturally.  In  every  sector  conservation 
measures  range  In  cost  from  virtually  zero 
for  housekeeping"  actions  to  more  than  the 
cost  of  simply  purchasing  more  fuel. 

The  point  of  such  examples  Is  that  con- 
servation measures  are  not  only  viable  al- 
ternatives, but  generally  they  represent  some 
Of  the  most  cost-effective  ways  we  have  of 
dealing  with  energy  problems.  Therefore, 
coiwervatlon.  as  I  view  it.  Is  not  only  a  means 
to  help  achieve  our  national  energy  objec- 
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tlves;  it  Is  also  in  the  economic  self-interest 
of  consumers  and  businessmen. 

If  conservation  Is  so  attractive  trom  an 
economic  standpoint,  why  hasnt  mora  been 
done?  We  know,  for  ezan4>le,  that  at  least 
18  million  homes  are  inadequately  Insulat- 
ed—and it's  probably  more  like  80  million— 
yet  the  insulation  industry  is  operating  with 
sufficient  excess  capacity  to  supply  Insula- 
tion for  an  additional  two  milUon  homes  per 
year.  We  also  know  that,  on  a  per  dollar  of 
product  basis,  manxifacturlng  paper  in  West 
Germany  requires  only  37  percent  of  the 
energy  used  In  V3.  paper  mills  and  that  the 
German  chemicals  Industry  uses  only  67 
percent  of  the  energy  required,  per  dollar 
of  product.  In  the  United  States.  The  list  Is 
almost  endless. 

We  don't  have  the  final  answer,  but  we 
do  know  some  of  the  reasons  why  more  is 
not  being  accomplished. 

First  and  foremost,  the  price  of  energy 
In  the  United  States  has  been  artificially  low 
because  of  regulated  natural  gas  and  oil 
and  because  the  external  costs  of  our  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil  supplies  have  not 
been  reflected  in  the  prices  paid  by  con- 
sumers. As  a  result,  the  economic  Incentives 
for  conservation  have  been  lacking.  Ftirther- 
more.  basing  the  rates  charged  for  electric 
utility  service  on  total  kilowatt  hotir  tisage 
rather  than  on  the  consumers  contribution 
to  peak  demand  encourages  the  inefficient 
use  of  our  electric  generating  capacity. 

Also,  some  conservation  actions  take  time. 
We  simply  can't  afford  to  renovate  the  en- 
tire capital  plant  of  our  economy  instan- 
taneously. Our  existing  buildings  and  In- 
dustry were  constructed  in  a  time  of  plenti- 
ful and  inexpensive  energy  supplies,  and  it 
will  take  decades  to  fully  implement  the 
changes  that  are  now  warranted  by  higher 
energy  prices.  Similarly,  each  of  us  was 
brought  up  believing  that  low  cost  energy 
could  be  taken  for  granted.  It  la  difficult  to 
change  such  ingrained  perceptions.  Sticking 
to  old  patterns  may  be  more  comfortable  but 
it  will  also  be  expensive. 

A  lack  of  reliable  Information  on  the  costs 
and  benefits  of  specific  conservation  mea- 
sures has  also  prevented  consumers  from  be- 
ing as  responsive  as  they  roight  be.  This  Is 
true  for  both  the  homeowner  who  doesnt 
know  how  much  he'U  save  tf  he  installs  In- 
sulation and  the  businessman  who  isn't 
aware  of  the  steps  he  can  take  to  improve 
the  energy  efficiency  of  his  plant.  Most  energy 
users  are  aware  of  the  need  for  conservation, 
but  the  detailed  information  necessary  to 
make  home  and  business  investment  deci- 
sions Is  all  too  often  not  available.  Another 
factor  that  has  c(Hnpounded  this  problem 
Is  that  unlike  enm-gy  supply,  energy  con- 
servation has  not  had  enough  advocates  in 
the  business  sector.  As  a  result,  wblle  we 
have  regularly  been  bombarded  with  ad- 
vertisements urging  energy  use,  we  have  not, 
imtil  recenUy,  seen  business  advertisements 
for  products  wlilch  conserve  energy.  And.  be- 
cause the  businesses  that  would  benefit  fr<Hn 
Increased  sales  of  energy  conserving  ma- 
terials and  equipment  are  generally  small 
and  diverse,  we  face  the  difficult  task  of  in- 
creasing awareness  of  energy  conservation 
measures. 

Where  a  combination  of  clear  price  sig- 
nals and  credible,  easily  understood  Informa- 
tion on  comparative  energy  savings  does  exist, 
manufacturers  and  consumers  have  moved 
toward  more  energy  efficient  products.  An  ex- 
cellent case  study  exists  in  the  a^itomobile 
industry.  First,  the  embargo  with  its  attend- 
ant gasoline  shortages  and  then  the  sub- 
stantially Increased  prices  convinced  con- 
sumers— and  Detroit — that  miles  per  gallon 
was  a  very  Important  part  of  buying  a  new 
car.  Moreover,  as  a  restilt  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  emission  certification  procedures,  this 
Information  was  widely  avaUable  through  the 


EPA/RA  Gas  MUeage  Guide.  In  the  1974 
model  year  (pre-embargo),  the  new  car  fleet 
averaged  fourteen  miles  per  gallon.  By  1976, 
only  two  years  later,  that  same  average  re- 
flected Increased  fuel  efficiency  of  26.6  per- 
cent (to  17.6  miles  per  gallon)  as  the  indus- 
try responded  to  market  pressure. 

In  addition  to  insufficient  InformatioQ. 
there  are  a  number  of  other  factors  which 
often  discourage  the  adoption  of  energy  con- 
servation measures. 

•me  undue  emphasis  placed  upon  reducing 
the  initial  cost  of  energy  using  products  Is 
one  of  these  barriers  to  conservation.  Ilie 
energy  efficiency  of  new  appliances,  automo- 
biles, and  buildings  can  be  Improved  sub- 
stantially. But  such  Improvements  often  re- 
etilt  In  higher  Initial  costs.  Even  though  these 
costs  would  be  recouped,  with  interest,  in 
lower  fuel  bills  within  a  few  years,  consum- 
ers continue  to  purchase  the  less  efficient 
and  loww  priced  alternatives.  One  reason  for 
this  emphasis  is  that  banks  and  other  lend- 
ing Institutions  often  do  not  take  into  ac- 
count energy  operating  costs  In  determin- 
ing the  conditions  under  which  home- 
owners and  businessmen  can  obtain  a  loan. 
Another  factor  Is  that  consumers  rarely  are 
given  information  on  energy  efficiency  or  op- 
erating costs  before  they  purchase  a  product. 

Uncertainty  about  future  energy  prices  also 
discourages  the  adoption  of  conservation 
measures — particularly  those  which  require 
large  ci^ltal  Investments. 

But  where  an  Industry  has  been  convinced 
that  higher  energy  prices  are  bem  to  stay, 
programs  have  often  been  established  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  energy  use.  The  Mon- 
santo Corporation  is  a  good  example  of  what 
industry  can  do  when  it  becomes  conunlt- 
ted  to  conservation.  I  recently  presented 
FEA's  Energy  Conservation  Award  to  Mon- 
santo for  an  employee  conservation  pro- 
gram they  established  in  early  1975.  Mon- 
santo provided  an  incentive  for  their  em- 
ployees to  conserve  energy  both  on  and  off  the 
Job  by  offering  a  $500  check  to  those  em- 
ployees who  submitted  the  best  Buggestions 
for  Improving  energy  efficiency.  As  a  result 
of  this  program.  Monsanto  was  able  to  Iden- 
tify numerous  opportimitles  for  saving  en- 
ergy in  Its  plants  as  well  as  in  the  homes 
of  its  employees. 

A  final  factor  slowing  conservation  efforts, 
however,  is  that  the  individual  benefits 
realized  through  the  adoption  of  certain 
conservation  measures,  such  as  improved  fur- 
nace maintenance,  may  Just  be  too  small  In 
many  cases  to  arotise  much  enthusiasm  by 
the  consumer.  On  a  national  scale,  however, 
the  signlflcance  of  all  of  these  small  indivi- 
dual savings  is  immense. 

In  face  of  these  variotis  barriers  to  con- 
servation, the  Federal  Government  needs  to 
take  action  to  encourage  energy  conservation. 

During  the  past  year,  there  were  many 
who  advocated  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  force  individuals  and  businesses  to 
reduce  consumption  by  instituting  Import 
quotas,  allocating  supplies  or  even  by  ration- 
ing. Fortunately,  these  arbitrary  ctirtallment 
meastnes  were  eventually  rejected.  With  the 
enactment  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act,  more  constructive  alternatives 
for  Federal  action  have  been  put  into  place. 
These  included  oil  price  deregulation,  auto 
fuel  economy  standards,  appliance  labeling, 
and  federally  sponsored  information  or  goal 
oriented  programs  to  encourage  and  assist 
energy  users  to  conserve. 

Congress,  however,  has  been  Slow  to  enact 
other  vital  pieces  of  energy  conservation  leg- 
islation. Four  of  the  conservation  measures 
initially  proposed  by  the  Administration  one 
year  ago  are  still  pending.  They  are  the 
deregulation  of  new  natural  gas  supplies,  the 
Building  Energy  Conservation  Standards 
Act,  the  Weatberizatlon  Assistance  Act,  and 
the  Insulation  tax  credit  for  homeowners. 


Each  of  these  measures  has  cleared  either 
the  Hotise  or  Senate. 

Another  major  energy  initiative  awaiting 
Congressional  action  is  the  Energy  Independ- 
ence Authority  proposed  by  the  President 
last  October.  This  proposal.  If  enacted,  would 
authorize  Federal  support,  in  the  form  of 
loan  guarantees,  not  only  for  major  energy 
supply  ventures,  but  also  for  conservation 
projects  unable  to  obtain  private  financing. 

Quick  action  on  these  measures  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
con4>rehenslve  national  program  for  energy 
conservation. 

Although  the  enactment  of  these  pro- 
posals would  give  a  major  boost  to  our  con- 
servation efforts,  they  would  still  not  enstire 
that  the  full  potential  for  conservation  is 
realized.  There  are  a  number  of  areas  that 
cannot  easily  be  affected  by  Federal  legis- 
lation. For  example,  the  wide  range  of  en- 
ergy consuming  processes  and  equipment 
In  the  Industrial  sector  would  make  It  im- 
possible to  design  and  implement  effective 
energy  efficiency  standards.  However,  be- 
cause industry  Is  responsive  to  measures 
which  lower  costs  and  Improve  productivity, 
a  Federal  program  to  promote  the  adoption 
of  cost-effective  conservation  techniques 
could  result  in  major  energy  savings.  The 
Federal  Energy  Administration,  together  'A'ith 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  has  estab- 
lished such  a  program  and  we  will  be  ex- 
panding these  efforts  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act. 
This  la  Just  one  of  many  FEA  programs 
directed  at  encouraging  and  assisting  home- 
owners, building  managers,  businessmen,  and 
all  other  energy  users  to  conserve.  These 
programs  don't  require  new  laws  or  regu- 
lations. They  wont  burden  the  Treasury 
with  large  revenue  losses  or  catise  disrup- 
tions in  the  economy.  And.  we  believe,  they 
have  already  shown  themselves  to  be  effec- 
tive. 

You  have  requested  that  I  IncUide  in  my 
testimony  an  assessment  of  what  priority  the 
Administration,  and  particularly  FEA.  has 
given  to  energy  conservation  efforts.  I  think 
the  fact  that  our  conservation  apprc^rlatlons 
request  for  Fiscal  Year  1976  Increased  more 
than  six-fold  over  the  Fiscal  Year  1975  level 
Is  a  good  Indication  that  conservation  has 
been  given  high  priority. 

Another  area  in  which  the  Administration 
has  been  rapidly  expanding  its  commitment 
is  the  research  and  development  of  more 
energy  efficient  technologies.  I  will  defer  to 
Dr.  Seamans,  who  I  understand  Is  testifying 
before  you  later  this  month,  for  a  detailed 
discussion  of  these  efforts. 

Having  said  that,  I  should  reemphaslze 
that  there  are  no  simple  solutions.  An  ef- 
fective conservation  program  mtist  neces- 
sarily have  many  different  components.  Our 
programs  are  directed  at  saving  energy  in 
transportation,  industry,  residential  and 
conunercial  buildings,  utilities  as  well  as  the 
Federal  Government.  Some  of  these  pro- 
grams are  now  being  expanded  In  response 
to  the  enactment  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act.  I  am  submitting  for  the 
record  a  listing  of  FEA's  current  programs, 
together  with  preliminary  estimates  of  the 
energy  savings  that  will  result.  These  esti- 
mates clearly  indicate  that  the  savings 
resulting  from  such  programs  far  outweigh 
the  cost  to  the  Government  of  funding  them. 

Much  still  remains  to  be  accomplished. 
Now  that  we  have  succeeded  in  resolving 
some  of  the  more  difficult  issues,  we  must  not 
ignore  the  other  measures  necessary  to 
achieve  our  national  energy  goals.  I  believe 
that  by  continuing  to  emphasize  that  con- 
servation is  not  only  vital  to  the  national 
welfare  but  also  in  the  economic  self-in- 
terest of  most  individuals  and  businesses, 
we  are  T"*ir<"g  an  Important  contribution 
to  the  realization  of  these  goals. 

I  woitld  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions. 
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HAYS  T.  WATKINS.  CHAIRMAN  AND 
PRESIDENT  OP  CHESSIE  SYSTEM 
COMMENT  ON  NORTHEAST  RAIL 
SITUATION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  it  was  disappointing  to  read  that 
the  Chessie  System  and  the  Southern 
Railway  will  not  be  assuming  control  of 
substantial  railroad  operations  under 
the  Northeast  rail  reorganization  pro- 
gram. As  Senators  know,  the  failure  to 
secure  a  final  takover  agreement  was  due 
to. the  inability  of  cerUln  railroad  union 
represenUtives  and  these  two  railroads 
to  reach  accord  on  future  contracts. 

In  the  case  of  the  Chessie  System, 
these  operations  would  have  provided 
the  most  significant  competition  to  the 
new  Consolidated  Rail  Corporation.  The 
chairman  and  president  of  the  Chessie 
System.  Hays  T.  Watkins.  issued  a  state- 
ment after  the  negotiations  failed.  He 
discusses  the  commitment  of  this  rail- 
road to  increased  rail  operations. 

I  do  not  assess  responsibility  for  this 
critical  problem  that  has  developed.  I 
feel,  however,  that  the  comment  of  Mr. 
Watkins,  an  effective  advocate  of  ex- 


panded raU  sei-vice,  will  be  of  interest  to 
the  Members  of  this  body.  It  is  my  gen- 
uine hope  that  the  negotiations  will  be 
continued  in  an  effort  to  insure  maxi- 
mum participation  of  private  rail  car- 
riers in  the  Northeast  raU  reorganiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanmius  consent 
that  Mr.  Watkins"  sUtement  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Hats  T.  Watkins  Comments  on  the  North- 
east Rah,  SmjATiON 

Cheseie  System  regrets  very  much  that  the 
Increased  competitive  role  It  was  ready  to 
undertake  In  the  Northeast  rail  reorganiza- 
tion has  been  frustrated  by  an  Inability  to 
reach  agreement  with  some  rail  unions.  It  Is 
a  great  personal  disappointment  to  all  of 
us  who  have  worked  long  and  hard  over  the 
last  two  years  to  make  Congress's  plan  a  real- 
ity. 

Chessie  was  completely  ready  to  undertake 
the  risks  of  enlarging  its  system  by  one- 
fourth  In  the  East.  Our  shippers  favored 
the  expanded  service  it  would  have  provided. 
Further,  as  I  stated  at  Congressional  hear- 
ings. Chessie  was  anxious  to  be  helpful  In 


the  regional  rail  reorganization  by  provid- 
ing the  competition  for  Conrall  sought  by 
Congress. 

The  164.6  nUllion  cash  price  we  would  have 
paid  for  the  acquired  lines  was  the  smallest 
part  of  Chessie's  planned  commitment.  Over 
a  half -billion  dollars  of  Chessie's  own  funds 
would  have  been  expended  on  the  rehabili- 
tation and  re-equipping  of  the  acquired  rail- 
road lines.  Now  the  nation's  toxpayers  will 
have  to  make  up  the  funds  that  private  en- 
terprise would  have  paid. 

Untold  hours  were  spent  negotiating  and 
discussing  the  acquisition  with  Congres- 
sional committees,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
porUtlon,  the  United  States  Railway  Associ- 
ation, state  transportation  agencies.  Conrall 
and  other  interested  parties.  Starting  in  Oc- 
tober, intensive  negotiations  with  labor,  in- 
cluding week-end  and  all-night  sessions, 
were  held  In  an  attempt  to  reach  mutually 
satisfactory  agreements. 

A  principal  Chessie  objectives  in  the  labor 
talks  was  to  bring  In  employees  from  the 
bankrupt  carriers  as  full-fledged  Chessie 
employees,  generally  under  existing  contracts 
we  now  have  with  the  unions.  Further,  we 
sought  the  abUlty  to  manage  the  activities 
of  the  acquired  lines  In  the  same  way  we 
manage  our  existing  railroads. 

Taking  over  the  labor  practices  and  agree- 
ments which  contributed  to  the  bankniptcy 
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of  «he  aeqolred  ll^M  votdd  have  resulied 
la  our  Mwuntiig  «  loli  o|>«r»tlAn  «imI  would 
bave  aerknuly  Mstttetod  the  pertomuoiM  of 
efficient  r*U  tzlaz>qrartatl(m  aerrloa.  Obvtoaa- 
ly,  service  to  our  customers .  MUl  tla*  well- 
being  of  our  employeM  resta  on  Che— le'a  ra- 
mslning  a  solvent,  profitable  railroad  under 
ttxe  private-ent<ApriM(  system. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


COPYRIGHT  LAW  REVISION 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  win  now 
resume  consideration  of  S.  22.  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  22)  for  the  general  revision  of 
the  Copyright  Law,  title  17,  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  state  the  pending  am^idment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUows: 

The  SenatOT  from  California  {Ut.  Tornnr) 

proposes  an  amendment  No.  1807. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
is  imder  time  control.  Who  yldds  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presldoit.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with 
the  time  taken  out  of  neither  side. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  la  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presldmt,  a 
parliamentary  Inqnlry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator wUl  state  It. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Is 
there  a  time  llmltatkm? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  There  Is 
a  time  limitation  on  the  pending  busi- 
ness. It  Is  3  hours  on  the  bill,  1  hour  tm 
amendments  In  the  first  degree,  and  one- 
half  hour  on  amendments  In  the  second 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair, 
I  renew  my  request.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clei* 
wlU  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ford)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  to  section  802  of  the  copy- 
right bill  is  Intended  to  reduce  the  cycle 
of  review  of  the  Royalty  Tribimal  from 
10  to  8  years.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  California  yield  himself 
such  time  as  he  may  require? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  to  section  802  of  the  copy- 
right bill  Is  intended  to  reduce  the  cycle 
of  review  of  the  Royalty  Tribimal  from  10 
to  8  years. 

Unfortunately,  when  I  called  up  my 
amendment  earlier  this  week,  on  Mon- 


day, we  had  '<nily  51  Senators  In  attend- 
ance, and  very  few  of  the  Senators,  were 
on  the  floor  during  the  debate.  Therefore, 
we  did  not  really  have  an  opportunity  to 
Inform  the  Members  of  what  the  merits 
of  my  amendment  were.  I  can  see  from 
the  attendance  in  the  Chamber  today 
that  there  is  going  to  be  very  little  op- 
portunity to  Inform  the  membership  of 
what  the  merits  of  the  present  amend- 
ment are;  but  the  amendment  is  very 
similar  to  the  amendment  that  I  offered 
on  Monday,  which  was  defeated  by  5 
votes,  28  to  23. 

I  have  simply  changed  the  review 
period  from  the  7  years  that  was  con- 
tained in  the  amendment  I  offered  on 
Monday  to  8  years.  I  think  that  the 
merits  of  my  approach  are  clear  to  any- 
one who  has  an  opportunity  to  evaluate 
what  this  copyright  legislation  is  all 
about. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senatoryleld? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Calif omia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Mlchad  Cocwer,  of  my 
staff,  be  accorded  the  prlvitege  of  the 
floor  during  the  debate  on  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  biU 
states  that  there  shall  be  created  a  copy- 
right royalty  tribunal  In  the  Library  of 
Congress  whose  purpose  shall  be  "to 
make  determinations  concerning  the  ad- 
justment of  the  copyright  royalty  rates 
as  provided  in  sections  111,  115, 116,  and 
118  so  as  to  assure  that  such  rates  are 
reasonable."  SectUm  111  c<mcems  the 
ciU>le  television  Industry,  sectl<m  115  imp- 
pUes  to  phonograph  records,  section  116 
deals  with  Jukeboxes,  and  section  118 
concerns  puUlc  broadcasting. 

Under  cunmon  law  concepts  and  ab- 
sent statutory  or  judicial  exemption, 
those  industries  would  be  subject  to  the 
copyright  law  and  liable  for  infringe- 
ment in  any  case  in  which  a  license  was 
not  obtained  from  the  copyright  owner 
prior  to  using  the  work. 

The  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Pat- 
«aits.  Trademarks,  and  Copyrights,  under 
the  able  leadership  of  Senator  McCux- 
LAN,  and  the  full  Judiciary  Committee, 
have  both  seen  fit  to  recommend  that  the 
common  law  concept  be  set  aside  in  those 
four  areas.  Designated  classes  of  busi- 
nesses may  use  copyrighted  works  in 
commercial  enterprises  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  copyright  owner  without 
incurring  liability  for  Infringement  for 
the  use  of  that  work.  In  exchange,  the 
user  must  pay  the  royalty  rate  that  is 
specified  in  the  bill. 

The  McClellan  subcommittee  recom- 
mended that  the  rates  be  reviewed  every 
5  years.  In  the  Judiciary  Committee  that 
cycle  was  doubled  to  10  years  by  a  vote  of 
7  to  6.  The  two  Members  who  were  ab- 
sent had  indicated  their  preference  for 
the  shorter  period — for  5  years. 

On  Monday  of  this  week  I  introduced  a 
compromise  amendment  of  7  years.  The 
amendment  was  tabled  by  a  vote  of  28 
to  23  with  the  absolute  minimum  of  51 


Senators  being  present  for  a  quMmm  calL 
I  do  not  bdieve  that  it,  matter  of  this  im- 
portance should  be  decided  by  less  than 
one-thltd  of  the  Seijate. 

Therefore,  I  am  callhig  up  a  second 
amendment,  this  time  for  ail  8  year  cycle 
of  review.  I  wish  to  be  clear.  I  believe 
that  8  years  is  still  too  long.  In  my  view, 
it  Is  far  too  long.  I  personally  share  the 
view  of  Senator  McClellan  that  5  years 
should  be  the  maximum.  Nonetheless,  I 
offer  the  8-year  amendment  with  the 
hope  that  not  only  will  it  pass,  but  that 
the  House  will  pass  a  far  shorter  cycle 
that  ^^ill  enable  us  to  strike  an  equitable 
balance. 

Ultimately,  it  is  equity  that  I  am  argu- 
ing. Economic  conditions  can  change  so 
rapidly  that  an  excessively  long  rate  can 
amount  to  confiscation.  I  need  only  cite, 
as  an  example,  the  possibility  of  a  rate 
being  reviewed  in  1976  for  the  first  ttme 
since  1966.  We  all  realize  how  much  the 
economy  has  changed  in  the  intervening 
10  years.  It  makes  no  sense  to  saddle  any- 
one with  a  royalty  rate  for  that  period  of 
time. 

I  respectfully  request  that  my  amend- 
ment to  reduce  the  cycle  of  review  from 
10  years  to  8  years  be  adopted  by  the 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  will  say  that 
there  are  some  of  us  who  felt  that  some 
area  of  compromise  lay  between  5  and 
10;  we  felt  that  5  was  too  short,  but  we 
felt  that  perhaps  the  committees  could 
better  agree  on  something  closer  to  10. 
I  would  have  been  happy  with  eight,  had 
that  been  offered  in  committee.  I  think 
there  Is  not  very  much  difference,  really, 
between  10  and  8.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  California  feels  more  strongly  than 
I  do  on  it;  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
reasonable  compromise,  when  we  consid- 
er that  5  years  was  the  alternative  prin- 
cipally considered  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  statement. 

The  8  years  does  make  a  difference, 
primarily  as  we  reach  out  in  the  future 
and  we  realize  that  over  a  40 -year  period 
we  would  have  5  reviews  with  the  8  years 
instead  of  4  reviews  that  we  would  have 
with  the  10  years.  Therefore,  I  am  asking 
that  my  amendment  of  8  years  be  favor- 
ably considered  by  the  Senate. 

We  ought  to  realize  that  this  is  not  a 
fight  between  the  motion  picture  industi-y 
and  cable  television  industry. 

Last  year  the  cable  television  Industry 
agreed  to  5  years.  That  was  part  of  the 
negotiation  between  the  motion  picture 
industry  and  the  cable  television  indus- 
tiT,  and  they  agreed  to  5  yeai-s. 

I  have  great  sympathy  for  the  cable 
television  Industry.  I  have  done  what  I 
can  do  to  be  supportive  of  that  industry. 
I  have  worked  with  them  in  this  copy- 
right bill  for  the  past  3  years,  trying  to 
assure  that  young  growth  industry  that 
they  would  have  every  reasonable  pro- 
tection. I  think  that  this  legislation  gives 
them  every  reasonable  protection. 

I  am  as  conscious  as  everyone  else  in 
the  Senate,  who  has  spent  time  with  tlie 
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copyright  bill,  that  cable  television  pro- 
TtdoB  Tei7  Important  wnlce  to  tho«$ 
persons  who  Ure  In  rural  areas  and  can- 
not pick  up  a  good  signal  from  the  broad- 
casting of  television  programs,  and  cable 
is  needed.  It  is  an  important  Industry. 

But  there  are  a  lot  of  rights  in  this 
legislation  which  are  going  to  be  re- 
viewed and  acted  upon  by  the  Royalty 
Commission  besides  the  rights  of  cable. 
It  is  clear  to  me.  because  the  economic 
conditions  in  this  country  change  so 
rapidly,  that  there  is  a  need  to  have  this 
Royalty  Commission  act  on  a  regular 
timely  basis  to  rectify  Imbalances. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  think  It  is  im- 
portant to  understand  and  which  is  not 
well  understood  by  many  is  that  when 
we  have  placed  a  lid.  a  ceiUng.  on  the 
rate  for  royalties  that  can  be  charged 
we  had.  in  effect,  abrogated  the  com- 
mon law  principles  that  two  parties  to 
an  economic  transaction  are  able  to 
negotiate  what  both  parties  consider  to 
be  a  fair  price. 

But  we  have  changed  the  law  because 
we  have  a  mandatory  license,  and  where 
we  have  a  mandatory  license,  the  com- 
mittee and  Congress  In  the  past  felt  that 
It  is  appropriate  to  have  a  celling  placed 
upon  the  royalty  that  can  be  charged 
by  the  owner  of  the  copyright.  That 
makes  perfect  sense  to  me,  but  It  makes 
more  sense  that  Congress  itself  not  be 
responsible  for  establishing  what  that 
ceiling  is  going  to  be. 

Very  few  of  us  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  give  time  and  attention  to  eval- 
uating what  the  merits  of  each  individ- 
ual economic  decision  are  as  it  relates  to 
royalty  ceilings.  We  simply  do  not  have 
the  time.  So  as  a  result  what  happens 
out  here  In  the  Chamber  Is  that  someone 
wHl  ask  the  question:  "Is  this  amend- 
ment being  supported  by  cable  or  is  it 
being  supported  by  the  moUon  picture 
industry?" 

What  is  forgotten  are  the  merits  of  the 
case.  The  merits  are  that  the  royalty 
tribunal  will  have  the  expertise  to  eval- 
uate what  is  a  fair  royalty  celling.  They 
are  not  going  to  be  bound  in  their  de- 
cision to  pay  attention  to  who  has  the 
greatest  political  clout  in  Congress  or 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  going  to  be 
based  upon  what  Is  fah-  and  equitable,  as 
the  members  of  the  royal  tribunal  see 

It. 

Hopefully,  if  this  royalty  tribunal  is 
set  up  and  works  the  way  that  It  should, 
the  men  and  women,  who  will  be  on  thLs 
tribunal,  will  not  have  any  economic 
axes  to  grind.  No  one  should  be  on  the 
tribunal  If  they  do  have  an  economic  ax 
to  grind.  They  ought  to  evahiate  what  Is 
fair  based  upon  the  evidence  that  comes 
before  them,  based  upon  the  economic 
circumstances  of  that  particular  point  In 
time. 

If  we  recognize  under  normal  contract 
law  that  the  parties  have  a  right  to  nego- 
tiate between  themselves  wloat  they  think 
Is  fair,  then  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
with  a  royalty  tribunal  set  up  to  make 
that  evaluation  for  the  parties  in  the  case 
of  a  fixed  royalty  we  should  give  as  much 
flexibility  to  the  tribunal  as  possible  to 
achieve  that  fair  rate.  We  give  that  flex- 
ibUity  by  having  it  at  something  less  than 
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a  10 -year  period  for  reevaluatlon  of  what 
Is  fair. 

How  many  contracts  do  any  of  us  khow 
about  which  extend  for  more  t^y^^  g 
years  for  the  purchase  of  goods  and 
materials?  Most  contracts  are  for  a  year. 
2  years,  or  3  years.  In  the  case  of  the 
trlbimal.  the  decisions  they  make,  if  my 
amendment  passes,  will  last  for  8  years, 
and  that  is  eminently  fair. 

I  hope  that  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
is  prepared  to  vote  favorably  for  this 
amendment 

The  PRESIDINa  OPFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  time  on  the  opposing  side  on 
this?  ^.--~*^ 

The  PRESIDINa  OPFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas,  or  his  designee. 

Mr.   TUNNEY.   I   hiform   my   friend 
from  South  Dakota  that  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas has  Indicated  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  would 
have  the  time  because  he  opposes  my 
amendment,  whereas  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  supports  it.  So  he  has  dnlg- 
nated  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  ABOUREZK.  He  has  said  either 
myself  or  Senator  THmmowB. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Pine. 
Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Since  Senator  Thur- 
Moiro  is  not  here,  I  shaU  wait  until  the 
Senator  from  California  yields  to  Sen- 
ator GOLOWATn. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
oppose  it  also. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  What  a  disappohitment. 
Mr.  ABOUREZK.   Does  the  Senator 
wish  time  on  it? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  would  rather  do 
it  on  our  time. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  thought  the  Senator 
from  Arlaona  was  so  persuaded  by  the 
merits  of  my  case  he  was  rising  to  sup- 
port me. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  arrived  hi  here 
so  late  I  did  not  get  to  hear  all  the  argu- 
ments. I  must  presimie  I  am  opposed  to 
It. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I  first 
of  all  ask  unanimous  consent  that  three 
members  of  my  staff  be  permitted  privi- 
leges of  the  floor  during  the  entire  de- 
bate, consideration,  and  voting  on  this 
bin  and  on  all  the  amendments:  Craig 
Steensland,  John  Thome,  and  Linda 
Jacobson. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  thank  my  friend. 
I  only  have  a  few  words  to  say  about  it 
Mr.  President,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Junior  Senator  from 
California,  which  would  provide  that 
CATV  operators  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
view of  theh-  royalty  payments  each  8 
years,  instead  of  every  10  years. 

It  is  obvious  to  everyone  that  the  com- 
mittee bill— the  product  of  many  years  of 
legislative  work— Is  the  result  of  several 
compromises  and  balancing  of  Interests 
In  the  case  of  CATV,  the  bill  woiild  for 
the  first  time  impose  copyright  liability 
on  operators  of  cable  television  systems 
under  a  compulsory  licensing  arrange- 


ment I  know  that  In  my  own  State  of 
ArlK>na  namwom  cUIzcim  wtio  ara  lub. 
■crttMn  to  cahia  syst«ns  kave  wiltten  to 
me  oppoeiDff  any  royalty  UabUI^  at  aU 

beeaoM  It  wffl  Inereaae  their  fees.  Hot  the 
compromise  was  made,  and  they  win  ac- 
cept the  royal^  principle. 

It  is  acceptable  to  the  cable  TV  hi- 
dustry  and  to  cable  subscribers,  however 
only  If  the  royalty  requirement  is  bal-* 
anced  by  a  provlsioo  limiting  review  of 
the  fee  schedule  to  not  more  often  than 
every  10  years. 

Mr,  President  fair  is  fair.  I  hitend  to 
vote  against  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  because  It  violates 
the  reasonable  compromise  that  has  been 
reached.  Let  us  remember  that  we  are 
establishing  today  for  the  first  time  that 
CATV  shall  make  royalty  payments  to  be 
reviewed  every  10  years.  Now,  It  is  pro- 
posed we  go  beyond  this  compromise  be- 
fore the  bill  has  even  become  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  after  years  of  hearings 
and  difflcxilt  drafting,  has  arrived  at  an 
equitable  balancing  of  the  various  to- 
terests  Involved,  and  I  do  not  feel  we 
should  impose  any  greater  liability  on 
CATV  than  the  bill  already  provides  I 
hope  the  Senate  rejects  this  amendment 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding 
Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President  I  op- 
pose the  amendment  now  before  us.  I 
have  a  concern  over  changing  this  par- 
ticular section  of  S.  22  which  represents 
a  very  delicate  balance  between  rates  to 
be  paid  by  cable  television  and  a  period 
for  review  of  the  rates. 

Senator  Tunnky  is  offering  this  new 
amendment,  as  he  did  his  earUer  amend- 
ment, as  a  "compromise"  between  the 
various  Interests  on  the  bllL  I  disagree. 
As  was  brought  out  during  debate  on 
Monday,  it  is  incorrect  to  suggest  that 
any  reduction  in  the  review  Intervals  is 
a  compromise.  Rather,  it  is  a  compromise 
that  cable  is  Included  in  chapter  8  and 
the  review  process  at  all.  The  review 
process  is  open  ended,  thus  exposing 
cable  television  to  future  uncertainty  and 
potential  rate  Increases  which  will  be 
paid  for  by  the  consimiing  public 

The  Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary,  on 
which  both  Senator  Tuknky  and  I  serve, 
has  dealt  with  this  matter  of  royalty 
tribunal  review  periods,  and  I  believe  the 
result  as  it  stands  hi  the  bill  before  us 
is  both  fair  and.  Indeed,  most  equitable. 
I  remind  my  colleagues  that  8.  22  Im- 
poses c<vyrlght  liability  for  the  first  thne 
on  several  Industries,  Including  cable 
television.  It  has  been  my  concern  that 
these  industries  not  be  overpowered  by 
long  established  and  more  prominent  in- 
dustries who  also  have  an  interest  in  this 
bill. 

Under  S.  22.  cable  television  systems 
are  granted  compulsory  licenses.  An  in- 
itial fee  Is  fixed  on  percentage  of  gross 
revenues,  and  a  royalty  tribunal  is  es- 
tablished to  perlodicaUy  review  the  fee 
rates  to  Insure  that  the  rates  continue 
to  be  fair  and  equitable  to  all  parties. 
This  review  process  begins  only  3  years 
after  enactment  of  the  bill  and  continues 
every  10  years  thereafter. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Callfomla  would  reduce  these 
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subsequent  review  intervals  from  10  years 
to  8  years,  with  the  charge  that  10  years 
is  too  long  a  period  for  these  fees  to  be 
fixed  and  as  such  would  be  harmful  and 
discriminatory  against  the  copyrle^t 
owners  in  Hollywood. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
it  is  fuUy  and  thoroughly  understood 
that  when  we  speak  of  reviews  by  the 
royalty  tribunal,  we  are  not  talking  about 
reviewing  fixed  dollar  amounts.  To  the 
contrary — and  this  is  a  vitally  impor- 
tant point — ^we  are  talldng  about  fees 
iMised  on  a  percentage  of  gross  revenues. 
As  cable  television  grows,  the  payments 
to  the  copyright  owners  grow.  From  the 
testimony  I  have  seen,  some  of  which 
has  come  from  the  copyright  owners, 
cable  TV  is  said  to  be  on  the  move  again 
and  is  expected  to  grow  by  letLps  and 
boimds.  The  fears  of  discriminatory 
treatment  to  the  c(H>yrlght  owner,  then, 
are  without  basis  when  you  consider  the 
application  of  this  part  of  the  bUL 

What  we  have  here  is  a  balance  of 
compulsory  license,  fees  based  on  gross 
revenues,  and  periodic  review  by  the 
royalty  tribunal.  It  is  a  fair  and  equitable 
balance  for  all  parties.  However,  It  is  a 
delicate  balance,  and  one  that  I  earnest- 
ly hope  win  not  be  upset. 

I  urge  our  colleagues  to  recognize  the 
balance  achieved  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  to  reject  the  amend- 
ment now  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  talked  to  rep- 
resentatives of  the  cable  TV  Industry 
from  my  home  State,  South  Dakota, 
and  I  am  advised  that  this  has  been 
so  throughout  the  Industry — ^that  if 
there  is  anything  less  than  a  10-year 
review  period  following  the  Initial  review 
period,  the  ability  for  the  cable  industxy 
to  receive  financing  will  be  in  Jeopardy. 
They  win  not  be  able  to  obtain  financing 
to  continue  their  expansion  at  all.  It  wUl 
be  very  dangerous  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment to  decrease  the  number  of  years  for 
review  from  10  to  8. 

As  I  said  betart.  It  really  is  no  com- 
promise. The  oompnMnlse  is  the  placing 
of  a  review  trlbinial  In  this  blU  alto- 
gether. So  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  Tun- 
ney  amendment. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  fcnr  a  question? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  do  not  want  to  make 
this  a  protracted  debate,  because  it  is 
clear  that  we  all  have  our  minds  made 
up — all  three  of  us  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  listening  to  this  debate. 

However,  the  Senator  talks  about  fi- 
nancing and  how  it  would  do  irreparable 
harm  to  the  cable  Industry  if  my  amend- 
ment were  agreed  to,  because  they  would 
not  be  able  to  get  the  necessary  bank 
loans  for  expansion. 

If  that  is  the  case,  why  did  the  cable 
Industry  agree  to  a  5-year  compromise 
last  year?  If  they  thought  it  was  going 
to  be  so  destructive  to  their  Industry, 
why  did  they  work  out  a  negotiation  that 
we  would  have  5  years?  That  was  what 
was  in  the  legislation  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  That  is  a  very  good 
point.  That  agreement  by  the  cable  In- 
dastry  was  made  before  they  went  to 
Uieir  bsmkers  and  found  that  they  would 
be  unable  to  get  financing  on  such  a  short 


period.  So  I  am  glad  the  Senator  asked 
the  question. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  Senator 
THUBMom  such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  in  oppostion  to  the 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  21  minutes  remaining  of  the  30 
minutes  in  opposition. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President  I  am 
opposed  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia. On  Monday,  the  Senate  tabled  a 
similar  amendment  which  would  have 
reduced  the  period  between  rate  reviews 
by  the  royalty  trlbimal  from  10  to  7 
years.  Now  we  are  aslced  to  consider  a 
reduction  from  10  to  8  years. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  delib- 
erated at  Iraigth  over  the  Issue  and  de- 
vised a  formula  that  automatically  in- 
creases the  payment  to  copyright  own- 
ers by  cable  television,  by  tying  theh:  fees 
to  a  percmtage  of  their  gross  Income. 
The  committee  felt  periodic  reviews  were 
appropriate,  but  in  final  consideration 
extended  the  period  to  10  years  in  recog- 
nition of  the  built-in  mechanism  pro- 
viding for  increases.  I  concurred  in  the 
committee's  action. 

It  should  be  rem^nbered  that  this  bUl 
creates  for  the  first  time  copsnrlght  Ua- 
Ulity  for  cable  television  as  well  as  sev- 
eral other  industries.  The  issue  of  cable 
and  copyright  UabiUty  has  been  hotly 
contested  for  over  a  decade,  with  two 
Supreme  Court  decisions  declaring  cable 
not  liable  under  the  present  statutes. 
Nonetheless,  throughout  the  years  the 
Congress  has  wrestied  with  revision  of 
the  copyright  laws,  the  cable  television 
industry  has  worked  with  the  C(Mnmit- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary  in  a  spirit  of  co- 
Oi>eration  to  bring  about  a  fair  and 
workable  bill. 

I  believe  this  spirit  of  cooperation  is 
highly  commendable,  especially  in  light 
of  the  financial  uncertainties  these  long 
years  of  debate  on  copyright  revision 
have  imposed  on  CATV  systems,  partic- 
tilarly  the  smaller  systems  which  serve 
communities  that  might  otherwise  not 
have  adequate  availability  of  television 
signals. 

In  South  Carolina  there  are  many  of 
these  smaller  systems,  some  of  which  are 
family  businesses.  As  with  any  cable  sys- 
tem, it  took  large  sums  of  money  and 
extensive  financing  to  build  these  sys- 
tems and  wire  the  commtmlty.  In  addi- 
tion, the  day-to-day  operation  of  the 
system  is  heavily  regulated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  con- 
trolUng  which  TV  signals  may  be  carried 
and  even  those  which  must  be  blocked 
out  from  time  to  time.  In  short.  It  is  a 
tough,  financially  Intensive  business  for 
these  systems. 

Through  this  bill,  a  new  financial  lia- 
bility will  be  added  in  the  form  of  copy- 
right payments  based  on  a  percentage  of 
the  system's  gross  revenues.  While  I 
think  it  only  fair  that  cable  should  pay 
its  share  of  royalties,  the  industry  needs 
rate  certainty  for  a  fixed,  stable  period. 

The  amendment  now  before  us  would 
reduce  these  intervals  to  8  years  follow- 
ing the  initial  third  year  review. 


This  amendment  is  said  to  be  one  to 
correct  an  alleged  Inequl^  to  tiie  copy- 
right owners.  HiIb  is  Just  not  the  case. 
A  schedule  oi  peymoits  on  gross  reve- 
nues coupled  with  periodic  review  leaves 
no  room  for  Inequities.  But  furthermore, 
who  benefits  from  this  legislation?  Is  it 
the  multl-mlllion-dollar  corporate  giants 
in  Hollsrwood  or  the  small  family-owned 
CATV  systems  across  the  coimtry  that 
will,  for  the  first  time,  be  making  copy- 
right pajrments? 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  pay- 
ment schedule  and  review  intervals  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary are  fair  and  equitable  for  an  parties. 
I  urge  my  ooUeagues  to  reject  the 
amendment  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  remains 
In  opposition? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Nineteen 
minutes  remain  In  (^position. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  How  much  time  re- 
mains to  the  proponents  of  the  amend- 
ment?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pro- 
ponents have  17  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time.  No  one  else  has  asked  to  speak 
on  my  side.  Jt  no  one  else  is  prepared  to 
speak  on  tiie  opposition  side 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  objectkm  to  that  provided  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  does  not 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  ABOUREZEL  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  tiie  remainder  of 
my  time.  I  think  we  could  have  a  divi- 
sion here.  We  are  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  have  a  record  vote  on  this  one 
and 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  wants 
a  roUcaU  vote? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes,  I  would  like  to 
have  a  roncaU  vote. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  have  a 
quorum  caU  without  the  time  being 
charged  to  either  side  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  enough  Senators  here  for  a  sec- 
ond. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President  could 
I  say  this  before  he  does  that:  As  I  under- 
stand, lx)th  sides  have  yielded  back  time, 
and  it  is  Just  a  matter  now  of  calling  a 
quorum  and  getting  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFPICER.  The 
Senator  Is  not  correct.  The  time  has  not 
been  yielded  back  officiaUy  yet,  but  there 
is  a  unanimous-consent  request  for  a 
quorum  caU  with  time  not  to  be  charged 
to  either  side. 

Mr.  TUI'TIEY.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  now  In 
order  to  facilitate  matters.  I  Just  think 
that  everybody  ioiows  how  they  are  going 
to  vote  on  this  one,  and  I  think  we  Just 
ought  to  get  Senators  to  the  floor  so  we 
can  get  a  seconding  of  my  request  for  a 
record  vote. 
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The  PRESmZNO  OFFICER.  There  Is 
a  nnantmoiia-conaent  request  now  before 
tbe  Sanate  tbat  a  qnorum  call  be  had 
and  that  neither  side  be  diarged.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  ao  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  wUl  can  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legtBlattre  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  tbe  rolL 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  this  amendment 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  hare  been  ordered.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  ray  time  and  I 
do  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  yeas  and 
nays  having  been  ordered,  the  question 
is  now  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  California.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  rolL 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (after  having 
voted  in  the  affirmative).  Mr.  President, 
on  this.  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastors)  .  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  I  have 
already  voted  in  the  affirmative.  There- 
fore, I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  GCttiDWATER.  Regular  order,  Mr, 
President. 

•Hie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ouant) .  Is  there  anyone  in  the  Chamber 
who  has  not  voted? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Regular  order,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Regular 
order  has  been  called  for.  Is  there  anyone 
seeking  to  vote  in  the  Chamber  now? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Regular  order.  Mr. 
President,  for  the  third  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  <Mr. 
BiDEN),  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Hart),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long),  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Mc(jovern),  the  Senator  frran 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  STXMms)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Sisvinson)  Is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  is  absent  at- 
tending a  funeral. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hrxtska), 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  resxilt  was  annoimced — yea.*;  32, 
nays  58,  as  follows: 
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So  Mr.  TiiNNEY's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  the  Aboureik 
amendment  there  be  a  time  limitation  of 
20  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  sponsor  of  the  amendment  and  the 
manager  of  the  bilL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Do  I  understand 
that  Is  to  come  out  of  the  time  for  the 
bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  It  is  10  minutes 
to  a  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIEU).  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  final 
passage  on  the  pending  matter  occur  at 
the  hours  of  3  pjn. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Does  the  Senator  also  ask  that 
rule  xn.  paragraph  3,  be  waived? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  monber  of  my  staff, 
Mr.  Pursley,  be  granted  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  consideration  of  the 
pending  legislation. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  ot  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 


Tbe  aaslstani  leeUathre  dexfc  prt>- 
oeeded  to  caH  ttie  rolL 

Mr.  HOUJNas.  Ifr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoas  conaent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

AMZIBBICXlfT  NO.   13St 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  to- 
gether with  the  Senator  from  Florida 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
I  call  up  my  amendment,  No.  1395  end  ask 
for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  win  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  n^rerttn^  ^i^, 
RoLLiNcs).  for  himself.  Mr.  Sroirx.  and  Mr. 
MoROAit,  proposes  an  amendment  ntmibered 
1396. 

On  pag«  139.  line  12,  strike  "lie"  and  on 
Una  M  strike  "118". 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  ai-e  we 
imder  controlled  time? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  One  hour? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
Mr.  HOLLINGa  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  Is  identical  to  one  adopted 
by  the  Commerce  Committee  and  by  the 
full  Senate  when  the  copyright  bill  was 
last  before  us  in  1974.  It  deletes  the  ref- 
erences to  the  jukebox  royalty  from  the 
royalty  readjustment  provlslOQS.  It  has 
the  effect  of  making  the  jukebox  royalty 
of  $8  per  machine  per  year  a  fixed  stat- 
utory rate.  As  piesently  drafted,  the  bill 
would  permit  periodic  Increases  in  the 
royalty  by  tbe  royalty  tribunaL 

This  amendment  Is  a  matter  of  vital 
concern  to  this  Industry  of  small  busi- 
nessmen. It  protects  them  by  a  fixed 
statutory  celling  against  demands  by 
powerful  and  wealthy  organisations  of 
musical  copyright  owners  for  periodic 
Increases  in  the  royalty  rate.  Further,  it 
honors  the  agreement  entered  into  by  all 
Interested  parties  when  then  Chairman 
Celler  sought  to  resolve  the  issue  of  juke- 
box royalty  and  was  successful  in  obtain- 
ing the  $8  per  box  figure  as  the  agreed 
upon  royalty  rate. 

Section  116  of  S.  22  imposes  the  agreed 
upon  rate  of  $«  per  jukebox,  which 
means  that  jukebox  operators  will  be 
paying  $3,600,000  each  year  hi  direct 
royalties  on  their  450,000  jukeboxes.  In 
addition  they  will  be  paying  $3,750,000 
indirectly  in  mechanical  royalties  of  5 
cents  per  record  on  the  75.000.000  records 
they  buy  each  year.  This  amendment 
does  not  disturb  these  payments. 

S.  22  hnposes  a  direct  royalty  obliga- 
tion on  the  jukebox  industry  for  the  first 
time  in  history — an  Issue  which  was  con- 
ceded by  the  industry  as  part  of  an  agree- 
ment arrived  at  imder  the  auspices  of 
Emanuel  Celler,  then  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  During  House  con- 
slderaUon  of  HJl.  2512  hi  1967,  a  coti- 
promise  was  reached  wherein  the  juke- 
box operators  gave  up  their  long-stand- 
ing exemption  from  performance  royal- 
ties in  return  for  a  fixed  statutory  royalty 
of  $8  per  machine  per  year.  Parties  to 
that  agreement  Included  Chairman 
Celler,  the  Register  of  Copyrights,  the 
manufacturers  and  (^lerators  of  Juke- 
boxes, tlie  American  Society  of  Com- 
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posers.    Authors    and  ,  PubUsbers — ^AS 
CAP— and  other  interasted  parttos. 

Interestingly,  the  idea  of  a  review 
tribunal  did  not  surface  until  a  much 
later  time  when  the  Supreme  Ccnari's  de- 
cision In  the  Fortoitftit  case  forced  the 
CATV  issue  to  a  head  and  the  Senate  was 
unable  to  resolve  confllotlng  views  of  a 
proposed  CATV  royalty.  The  Senate  c(Hn- 
mittee  decided  to  fix  a  temporary  rate 
and  leave  resolutlsn  of  the  issue  to  an 
arbitration-review  tribunal.  At  that  time. 
the  Senate  committee  decided  to  Include 
the  jukebox  royalty  in  the  tribunal's  re- 
view reqxmsibillty. 

With  CATV,  there  was  no  agreement 
among  the  parties.  With  the  Jukebox 
royalty,  there  was  agreement,  one  which 
was  intended  to  be  a  complete  resolution 
of  royalty  claims  against  the  Jidsebox  in- 
dustry. That  acreement  should  be  hon- 
ored. No  review  panel  was  contemplated 
in  that  agreement.  None  is  needed. 

The  fact  is  that  the  $8  per  box  royalty 
is  the  heaviest  rate  that  Jukebox  op- 
erators can  reasonaUy  be  expected  to 
pay.  Jukebox  operators  are  small  busi- 
nessmen whose  average  gross  receipts  are 
$39,000  per  year.  From  this  figure  they 
must  pay  for  all  maintenance  and  new 
equipment:  they  must  buy  approximate- 
ly 9,000  new  records  per  year  at  75  cente 
each — 16.750;  further  they  must  w 
these  new  royalties  and  pay  for  any 
mechanical  changes  to  the  machines 
necessitated  therefagr. 

The  fact  is  that  the  roi'alties  required 
by  S.  22  and  paid  by  each  operator  are 
substantial  and  represent  a  far  greater 
proportion  of  his  Income  than  royalties 
paid  by  a  CATV  operator,  for  example. 
The  average  jukebcuc  (q^erators  owns  and 
maintains  60  machines.  In  addition  to 
operating  costs,  and  other  overhead,  he 
must  pay  $480  in  direct  royalty  and  his 
$6,750  for  new  records  includes  $500  in 
indirect  mechanical  royalties. 

Hence,  with  a  groes  income  ot  $39,000 
he  is  paying  $980  in  royalties  or  approx- 
imately 2^  percent  of  his  gross.  Under 
S.  22  a  cable  operator  whose  gross  Income 
is  $40,000  would  pay  $200  in  royalties,  or 
one-half  percent  of  his  groes. 

Unlike  other  businesses,  Jukebox  prices 
are  tied  to  the  available  coin  denomina- 
tions of  5  cents,  10  cents  and  25  cents, 
and  hence  it  is  not  possible  for  price  in- 
creases to  be  proportionate  to  operating 
cost  increases.  Further,  customer  resist- 
ance to  price  increases  has  been  strong. 
It  has  only  been  in  recent  years  that  the 
rates  of  10  cents  per  play  or  3  plays  per 
quarter  have  been  widely  accepted,  and 
the  attempts  of  some  urban  operators  to 
meet  rising  costs  by  moving  to  two  plays 
per  quarter  have  been  strongly  resisted 
by  the  public.  Hence,  the  operators  will 
have  to  bear  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
new  royalty,  and  it  only  seems  fair  that 
they  be  allowed  to  rely  upon  the  fact  that 
this  liability  will  not  be  open-ended. 

Unlike  the  cable  and  record  Industries 
which  are  financially  strong  businesses, 
the  jukebox  industry  suffers  from  shrink- 
ing patronage  and  receipts.  The  total 
number  of  machines  in  operation  has 
dropped  from  500,000  to  450.000  in  just 
the  past  few  years.  One  of  the  largest 
and  oldest  manufacturers,  the  Wurlltzer 
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Co..  «Dded  its  manufacture  of  jukeboxes 
because  of  declining  sales  and  financial 
losses. 

Topically,  the  Jukebox  operators  have 
had  to  diversify  into  vending  machines 
and  amusanent  games  in  order  to  stay  In 
business.  Tbe  Jukebox  aspect  of  the  busi- 
ness Is  increasingly  a  supporting  activity 
to  the  vending  and  amusement  machines. 
Today,  there  Is  only  one  jukebox  oper- 
ator In  the  United  States  who  is  pun^  a 
Jukebox  operator. 

Hie  Industry  has  been  responsible  and 
resxmsive  to  this  issue,  they  negotiated 
and  agreed  in  good  faith  to  the  highest 
rate  which  they  can  afford  to  pay.  The 
Senate  has  recognised  this  fact  in  the 
past  by  fixing  that  rate  without  the  open- 
ended  liability  of  periodic  reviews.  It  is 
now  time  for  the  Senate  to  endorse  its 
earUer  action  by  adopting  this  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  addressed  the  chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  has  the  fkwr. 

Mr.  HOLLOtoa  I  yidd  to  the  distin- 
guished Smator  from  Aricansas. 

Mr.  McCUSLLAN.  I  hope  the  Members 
will  understand  that  there  Is  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  to  vote  on  final 
passage  of  this  bill  at  3  o'clock. 

Tbe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  use  his  mlcro- 
phme? 

Mr.  McCXiELLAN.  I  say.  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  has  been  eutered  to 
have  the  vote  on  final  passage  on  this  bill 
at  3  o'clock.  I  hope  those  who  have 
amendments  will  agree  to  a  modificatkm 
of  the  1-hour  limttatiOD  of  time  so  that 
all  may  be  accommodated. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  We  will  make  every 
effort  in  that  regard.  Was  it  1  hour  to  a 
side? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  No.  it  was  1  hour  on 
each  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  With  a  half -hour  to 
aside? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HOLUNOa  WeU,  we  will  talk 
fast. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  present  time 
there  are  7.500  Jukebox  operators  and 
450,000  machines  now  costing  up  to 
$2,500  each,  with  an  average  of  60  ma- 
chines owned  and  operated  by  each  oper- 
ator. The  Industry  purchases  75  million 
records  each  year,  approximately  150  per 
machine,  at  a  cost  of  75  cents  each.  1^- 
clficaUy,  they  are  pasdng  a  ros^ty  in  the 
price  of  the  records,  and  in  addition  un- 
der this  particular  measure.  S.  22,  they 
will  be  paying  an  agreed-to  amount  of 
$8  per  machine. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  we  ought  to 
emphasize  the  tact  that  while  we  have 
had  a  copyright  law,  and  it  takes  in  vari- 
ous concerns,  this  particular  concern  was 
dealt  with  several  years  ago,  and  that 
agreement  was  reaCarmed  when  this  bill 
passed  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1974. 

Specifically,  like  Kansas  City,  every- 
one with  the  slightest  bit  of  knowledge 
has  agreed  that  they  are  paying  the 
maximum  and.  In  fact,  it  Is  counterpro- 
ductive to  raise  the  fee  further.  Wur- 
litaer.  the  largest  of  the  companies  In 
the  United  States,  has  now  gone  out  of 
the  business.  What  we  are  really  talking 


about  is  not  big  business,  big  taxes,  and 
Ug  royaltlcB.  but,  on  the  eoatniy,  the 
small  tOTrtnesHinan  I  hatvesi  to  have  S 
astenXota  in  my  State  thai  secured  my 
interest  in  this  measure,  and  I  looked 
under  the  bill  and  saw  that  if  this  sec- 
tion were  stricken,  each  operator  would 
stiU  be  paying,  under  this  law.  $8  par  box 
royalty  ttanes  the  average  of  60  machines, 
which  woukl  be  $480.  idtk  the  6  cents 
mechanical  royalty  passthrough  on  the 
records  themselves,  of  $500.  for  a  total 
average  royalty  paid  of  $980.  The  CATV 
operators  of  comparable  size,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  pay  only  $200  total  roy- 
alty under  this  bill. 

So.  looking  for  the  equity,  and  at  the 
main  thrust  of  the  kill,  knowing  where 
the  little  Industry  is  headed,  how  it  has 
had  to  diversify  over  the  yean  to  stay 
aUve.  hearing  everyone  talking  about 
little  business,  well,  here  is  a  measure 
to  give  them  not  an  advantage  but  con- 
sistent tax  rate:  here  is  a  measure  that 
will  mean  they  will  not  have  to  oome  un- 
der another  Federal  boandU  with  another 
point  of  view,  and  hire  a  bunch  of  Wash- 
ington lawyers  and  national  organiza- 
tions, and  the  like  to  come  in  and  pro- 
tect themselves,  to  keep  fr<Hn  going  out 
of  business. 

I  yield  now  to  my  distinguished  co- 
sp(Hisor  of  the  amendment,  the  Soiator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Stohb)  . 

Mr.  STONE.  I  thank  the  Senat(»-  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Presidait.  I  think  Senators  should 
realize  that  this  is  the  first  time  the  Juke- 
box operators  will  have  been  paying  these 
fees,  and  they  are  not  taxes,  they  are  fees, 
to  the  authors,  the  camposers.  and  their 
agents. 

But  what  they  have  every  right  to  ask 
for,  and  the  reason  why  this  amend- 
ment has  been  offered,  is  that  they  have 
a  right  to  some  certainty.  Whereas  they 
have  never  paid  these  fees  before,  they 
need  to  know  that  they  are  not  going  to 
be  subject  to  some  administrative  agency 
thing  down  here  deciding  how  much 
more  or  how  much  different  the  terms 
are  going  to  be.  I  thhik  this  is  UtUe 
enough  to  ask.  since  this  amendment  is 
not  designed  for  the  purpose  of  exempt- 
ing them  from  these  payments,  but  onh' 
to  create  a  little  reliability  and  a  Uttle 
certainty  so  that  they  wHl  not  become 
enmeshed  in  bureaucracy  and  have  to 
hire  expensive  lawyers,  and  so  forth,  for 
apipearances  before  administrative 
agencies. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  joined  Senator 
HOLLINGS  and  Senator  Morgan  in  offer- 
log  the  pending  amendment  to  exempt 
the  jukebox  operators  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  proposed  Copyright  Royalty 
Tribunal  because  I  believe  it  would  be 
seriously  damaging  to  these  small  busi- 
nesses to  have  their  copyright  fees  sub- 
ject to  upward  adjustment  by  an  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

In  my  opinion,  these  small  business- 
men would  be  put  at  an  unreasonable 
disadvantage  compared  with  the  copy- 
right owners  In  future  proceedings  be- 
fore the  proposed  Copyright  Royalty  Tri- 
bunal. For  this  basic  reason,  the  Senate 
voted  to  exclude  the  jukebox  operators 
from  jurisdiction  of  the  Royalty  Tribun- 
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al  when  It  considered  this  same  copy- 
right legislation  in  the  last  Congress.  I 
think  the  Senate  was  correct  then  and 
trust  that  it  will  exercise  the  same  sound 
judgment  this  time. 

Under  8.  22.  the  Jukebox  operators  for 
the  nrst  time  in  history  will  be  paying 
a  copyright  fee  of  $8  per  machine  per 
year  to  the  owners  of  copyrighted  mate- 
rial. The  jukebox  Industry  has  agreed 
to  this  payment  and  the  pending  amend- 
ment does  not  change  in  any  way  the 
liability  of  Jukebox  operators  to  pay  this 
new  fee. 

What  the  amendment  does  is  to  make 
sure  that  this  industry  of  small  business- 
men will  not  be  subject  to  harassment 
and  the  threat  of  uncertain  increases  in 
this  fee  in  the  future.  Of  coiu-se,  Con- 
gress would  retain  the  authority  to  make 
adjustment  in  this  fee  and  could  do  so 
if  it  determined  there  were  any  economic 
justification  for  doing  so. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  small 
businesses  across  our  country  are 
plagued  by  ever-increasing  bureaucratic 
redtape,  It  is  especially  not  the  time  to 
Impose  additional  financial  and  proce- 
dural burdens  upon  a  small  industry 
which  for  the  first  time  in  history  will 
be  saddled  with  copyright  fees.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  lollow  its  own  precedent 
of  1974  in  helping  this  small  Jukebox  in- 
dustry from  becoming  enmeshed  in  the 
proposed  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  my 
distinguished  senior  colleague  (Mr. 
THumMOKD)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  by  the 
distinguished  Junior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings).  I  am  very 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  his  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  is  very  simple.  It 
would  remove  the  Jukebox  royalty  from 
readjustment  by  the  copyright  tribunal. 

Under  the  provisions  of  S.  22,  the 
jukebox  industry  is  subjected  to  an  |8 
royalty  fee.  This  will  amount  to  over  $7 
million  per  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  jukebox  industry  is 
composed  of  small  businessmen.  They 
are  being  forced  to  accept  a  great  burden 
under  this  bill  already.  By  closing  the 
open-ended  Uability  for  the  jukebox  in- 
dustry, the  Senate  will  keep  many  small 
bxisinessmen  functioning  and  allow  the 
An^erican  public  the  continuous  enjoy- 
ment of  the  jukebox.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  the  situa- 
tion described  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ators from  South  Carolina  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida.  We  all 
do  our  very  beet  to  represent  our  con- 
stituents and  their  interests;  and  it  hap- 


pens that  many  of  my  constituents  have 
as  their  interest  the  writing  and  pubUca- 
tion  of  material  which  is  ultimately  per- 
formed. Nashville  Is  now.  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  New  York,  the  largest 
music  publishing  center  in  the  country 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  pub- 
lication and  performance  of  these  works 
of  art  are  greatly  concerned  about  this 
matter.   They  are  concerned  primarily 
because  they  faU  to  understand  why  it 
should  be.  as  it  would  be  under  the 
HoUings  amendment,  that  the  compul- 
sory license  fees  for  jukeboxes  would  be 
the    only    fees    exempt    from    periodic 
review  by  the  Copyright  Royalty  Tri- 
bunal.   The    mechanical    royalty    fees, 
cable  television  fees  and  the  fees  to  be 
paid  by  public  broadcasting  are  subject 
to  review  by  the  tribunal;  why  not  the 
jukebox  fees? 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  in  fair- 
ness to  the  composer,  the  uniqueness  of 
his  talents  and  the  hard  work  and  effort 
which  he  so  often  expends  over  many 
years  before  he  has  any  reason  to  expect 
any  reward,  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  this  first  effort  to  rewrite 
our  copyright  laws  since  1909.  It  would 
be  grossly  unfair,  in  my  opinion,  to  dis- 
criminate against  a  substantial  number 
of  citizens  of  my  native  State  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

For  that  reason  and  many  others, 
I  strongly  oppose  the  Hollings  amend- 
ment. Many  Senators  have  used  the 
word  "equitable"  to  characterize  various 
provisions  of  our  amendments  to  S.  22. 
This  amendment,  in  my  view,  is  the 
most  inequitable  of  the  lot. 

The  supporters  of  this  amendment  con- 
tend that  the  Jukebox  industry  needs 
protection  because  of  the  imposition  of  a 
"crushing"  UabUity  which  it  never  had 
before.  They  claim  that  the  "small- 
typical  jukebox  operator  is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  powerful  songwriter.  They  claim 
that,  unless  this  amendment  is  adopted, 
the  American  consumer  will  be  forced 
to  pay  a  terrible  price  to  hear  a  tune  on  a 
jukebox. 

Mr.  President,  none  of  these  conten- 
tions is  true.  None  is  supported  by  the 
facts.  And  an  examination  of  the  facts 
will  show  that  it  Is  the  small  songwriter 
who  needs  protection  from  the  huge  and 
profitable  Jukebox  Industry. 

When  the  1909  Copyright  Act  was 
written,  performances  on  coin-operated 
machines  were  exempted  from  copyright 
liability  because  of  their  very  limited 
nature.  The  machines  were  then  found 
in  "penny  parlors"  where  they  served 
only  individual  listeners,  as  a  novelty 
device.  It  was  not  until  many  years  later 
that  advances  in  technology  made  pos- 
sible the  modem  jukebox,  and  tlie  multi- 
million  dollar  industry  which  grew  up 
with  it.  Yet  because  of  the  anomaly  in 
the  copyright  law,  that  industry  has 
never  paid  1  cent  to  the  authors  and 
composers  of  the  music  it  plays,  without 
whose  creations  it  cannot  exist. 

For  many  years.  Congress  considered 
this  so-called  "jukebox  exemption",  and 
hi  1958,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
concluded  that  a  fair  rate  for  jukebox 
operators  to  pay  to  authors  and  com- 
posers would  be  $19.70  per  year  per  juke- 
box. We  aU  know  what  inflation  has  been 
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Uke  since  1958,  and  I  would  venture  to 
say  that  if  Congress  considered  $19  70 
a  fahr  fee  In  1958,  a  fair  fee  in  1976  would 
be  much  more. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  copyright  re- 
vision bill  was  being  considered  in  1967 
copyright  owners  agreed  to  a  fee  of 
only  $8  per  year  per  Jukebox.  They  did 
so  in  a  spirit  of  compromise — ^in  fact 
they  had  been  told  that  without  a  com- 
promise, the  entire  bill  would  be  scrap- 
ped. We  aU  know  of  the  infiaUon  that 
has  existed  since  1967— yet  S.  22  stiU 
maintains  a  fee  of  $8. 

The  copyright  owners  are  willing  to 
.stand  by  that  compromise  because  the 
bill  provides  that,  from  time  to  time  an 
impartial  body— the  Copyright  Royalty 
Tribunal— wlU  review  the  economic  basis 
for  the  $8  fee,  and  if  a  change  in  that 
fee  is  warranted  by  the  economic  condl- 
tions.  the  Tribunal  will  make  that 
change,  be  it  an  increase  or  a  decrease 
All  the  copyright  owners  ask  is  equitable 
treatment.  How  can  we  Justify  placing 
the  jukebox  operator  in  a  better  posi- 
tion than  the  public  broadcaster  who  is 
behig  partially  or  whoUy  supported  by 
pubUc  funds. 

The  jukebox  Interests  argue  that  a 
constantly  changing  fee  will  make  plan- 
ning their  businesses  difficult  because  of 
imcertainty- this  was  the  argument  that 
the  Senate  apparently  accepted  in  1974 
when  this  body  adopted  the  Hollings 
amendment  on  the  floor.  But  this  argu- 
ment no  longer  can  stand  because  S.  22 
provides  that  the  Tribunal  wiU  now  only 
review  rates  once  every  10  years. 

The  Jukebox  interests  claim  that,  un- 
less the  license  fee  is  frozen  for  all  time, 
the  consumers  of  America  will  suffer,  and 
pay  a  constantly  Increasing  price  for 
jukebox  music.  Yet  the  Hollings  amend- 
ment would  not  protect  the  American 
consumer  against  increases  in  the  price 
of  a  tune  played  by  a  jukebox.  It  would 
not  freeze  the  price  of  a  jukebox  play- 
only  the  price  jukebox  operators  would 
pay  for  the  property  they  use.  And  we 
have  seen  in  recent  years  how  the  price 
of  those  machines  has  gone  from  5  cents 
to  10  cents  to  two  for  a  quarter  to  the 
point  where  there  are  machines  that  now 
take  dollar  bills.  It  is  the  jukebox  opera- 
tor who  grows  fat  at  the  expense  of  both 
the  creator  and  the  consmner. 

The  Jukebox  interests  claim  that  they 
are  small,  rural  operators,  who  need  pro- 
tection from  crushing  financial  burden. 
But  as  we  all  know,  Jukebox  operations 
are  aLso  run  by  very  large  operators,  lo- 
cated in  urban  centers,  who  are  experi- 
enced in  running  businesses  with  enor- 
mous cash  flows. 

I  ask  my  fellow  Senators — where  do 
the  equities  lie?  Do  they  lie  with  the  juke- 
box operators  who,  because  of  an  anom- 
aly hi  the  law,  expropriate  the  property 
of  others  without  payment?  Or  do  they 
lie  with  the  honest  songwriter,  who,  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow  and  the  unique- 
ness of  his  talent,  makes  a  significant 
contribution  to  American  culture  and 
only  asks  a  fair  return  for  his  work? 

The  answer  is  obvious.  This  amend- 
ment must  be  defeated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 
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Mr.  HcCLEUjAN.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  must  state  that  I  aoa  not  an  autii<Qr  and 
I  have  no  c<4>yrts^its.  1  do  not  own  ft  Jidee- 
box.  or  any  Inter^t  in  tbem.  nor  do  I 
have  any  Interest  In  any  tKoAnesB  Uiat 
operates  a  jtikeibot.  and  Vbi^rttcft  t  think 
I  can  be  very  bnpaitlaL  Z.am  inre  that  I 
have  a  lot  of  JulXboz  cfpeniOTa  and  ven- 
dors In  znjr  state.       ' 

Mr.  President,  there  is,  I  think,  a  re- 
sponsibility on  the  congress  to  deal 
equitably  in  matters  of  taxation  and  fn 
levying  fees  of  fbik  kind.  It  has  been  said 
that  they  never  had  a  tax  dn  thb  In- 
dustry, and  no  fees,'befM«  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  eoforUfi't  law  was 
written  in  1908.  and  has  never  been  re- 
vised, and  these  foBcs  have  had  the  bene- 
fit of  a  free  ride  all  these  years.  At  that 
time,  in  1908, 1  do  not  suppose  the  Juke- 
box industry  had  dtovel^ied  to  irtMre  any- 
body gave  any  thought  to  taxing  tk,  be- 
cause many  other  things  were  not  taxed 
in  those  days  that  are  now  taxed. 

But  the  only  issue  here  Is  that  those 
who  support  this  amendment  want  to 
freeze  this  fee,  whereas  with  respect  to 
the  cable  copyright  fees,  they  are  to  be 
reviewed  each  10  years.  This,  In  my  lodg- 
ment and  as  I  view  It.  Is  a  discrimination 
in  favor  of  the  Jukebox  Indastry. 

Mr.  President,  the  cable  people,  the 
owners  of  the  cable  systems,  are  regu- 
lated with  respect  to  the  fees  they  can 
charge. 

They  operate  under  a  municipal  fran- 
chise. They  cannot  raise  their  foes  with- 
out approval  of  the  local  government. 

Jukebox  operators  can  raise  tbetrs  any 
time,  and  I  say  that  ttie  consuuer,  the 
fellow  who  puts  his  dime  or  Quarter  In 
that  machine.  Is  not  going  to  get  one  bit 
of  benefit  from  this  favoritism. 

I  believe  they  ought  to  be  treated  all 
right.  Ten  years  from  now  It  comes  up 
for  review.  I  ask,  what  win  the  condition 
of  the  economy  be  10  jrears  from  now? 
How  much  will  $8  depreciate  tat  purchas- 
ing power?  How  much  will  It  ende? 

We  never  change  It,  notwithstanding 
Infiation  may  increase,  notwlttutandlng 
price  and  oost  of  other  things  may  in- 
crease. We  f  reese  this  for  the  bmeflt  of 
those  who  have  jukeboses  in  their  idace 
of  business.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  fab*. 
I  think  it  is  discriminatory  as  against 
the  other  provisions  of  the  bUI.  I  think 
it  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  President,  again,  I  have  no  copy- 
right and  I  have  do  Jukebox  industry  to 
protect. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
company  of  our  disthigulshed  colleague 
from  Arkansas  I  attended  a  perform- 
ance, and  I  enjoyed  the  perfonnance. 

I  know  the  sifQnlty,  closeness,  and  sup- 
port that  he  has  given  the  performers 
from  Arkansas  because  he  happened  to 
ask  me  to  come  and  attend.  I  have  not 
seen  him  yet  with  a  small  business  op- 
erator that  is  going  out  of  business. 

I  take  my  text  from  the  committee 
chairman's  report,  page  94,  where  he 
says: 

While  upon  initial  review  it  might  be  as- 
sumed that  the  rate  established  in  1909 
would  cot  be  reasonable  at  the  present  time, 
the  committee  beUeves  that  an  Increase  In 
the  mechanical  royalty  rate  must  be  Justi- 


fied on  the  basis  of  ezlBtlng  economic  cop- 
dttions  sBd  not  on  the  mere  twamge  vt  96 

On  that  test,  looking  at  It  now.  he 
ought  to  be  decreaataig  flie  |g.  in  fair- 
ness and  In  aouUy  ait  this  particular  mo- 
mMiit,  becanse  tmder  present  aoonomic 
condtttons  these  small  business  operators 
ar^  gtdng  out  of  business,  rather  than 
sayloi  these  operators  are  asking  for  an 
advantage. 

In  equltar  now  I  say  to  our  friends  from 
Tennenee— le^UB  know  our  enemies  and 
our  friends.  The  truth  of  the  matter  Is 
that  those  performers  would  have  stayed 
In  the  dark  of  Nashville  and  never  been 
heard  had  they  not  had  the  Jukeboxes, 
and  tibey  oui^t  to  put  out  a  pixxnotional 
program  to  pay  their  $8  to  make  sure 
that  th^  are  heard  all  over  the  country- 
side. 

Here  is  a  facility  that  commxmicates 
the  talents  of  those  Tennesteans  all  over 
the  countryside  at  a  losing  proposition 
where  they  cannot  lncr«ase  the  prices. 
They  have  gone  from  5  cents  up  to  10 
cents,  and  they  had  to  go  to  25  cents, 
three  plays  at  25  cents.  They  have  tried, 
Mr.  President,  to  put  In  two  plays  at  a 
quarter,  without  much  success. 

Do  not  worry  about  this  crowd  trying 
to  make  money.  They  are  not  just  sitting 
around  lethargically  going  broke  and 
turning  In  machines,  and  diversifying  In 
other  product  lines  to  stay  economically 
alive.  On  the  contrary,  they  tried  raising 
the  priees  to  two  plays  for  a  quarter  and 
more  of  them  went  broke,  which  did  away 
with  more  machines. 

So,  in  fairness  and  equity,  as  the  dis- 
tingtilshed  chairman  agreed  last  year,  as 
we  passed  this  bill  last  year,  with  this 
equitable  provision  so  should  we  pass  It 
this  year.  They  are  presently  having  no 
free  ride  but  are  paying  $3  million  In 
mechanical  royalties. 

We  are  saying  what  we  were  preach- 
ing all  over  the  land  today  about  small 
business  and  regulation.  Here  is  CATV. 
We  need  a  copyright  law.  It  is  an  emerg- 
ing, thriving,  multl-billlon-dollar  busi- 
ness. The  Jukebox  operators  are  on  the 
way  out.  Let  us  hold  the  line  there  and 
see  what  occurs. 

.  If  Borg  were  coming  in  here  and  Wur- 
litzer  were  going  multinational,  then  I 
would  say  let  us  jack  the  $8  to  $16. 

The  equity  here  mandates  that  the 
performers  themselves  better  support 
the  hand  that  is  feeding  them  and  keep- 
ing them  alive,  communicating  their 
talents. 

The  small  business  operators  that  we 
will  find  in  Arkansas  and  South  Carolina 
need  this  particular  amendment  if  they 
are  going  to  continue  to  survive. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr,  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  one  observation. 

Under  this  bill  they  will  have  this  $8 
for  10  years.  Maybe  10  years  from  now 
it  ought  to  be  nothing.  "Hiat  is  what  the 
tribunal  will  have  the  authority  to  do. 

I  do  not  see  why  they  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  same  procedures  and  the 


same  Judgment  that  we  are  applying  In 
other  Instances  where  we  are  fth»trging 
a  copyrifl^t  fee. 

Da  my  Jurtgnifnt,  it  Is  discrimination, 
and  I  have  npt  heard  of  aiiy  of  my  folks 
operating  a  Jukebox  going  broke.  They 
do  not  go  broke  oh  account  of  a  Jukebox. 
It  may  be  because  of  poor  management 
or  s<»ne  other  economic  conditions.  But 
a  Juk^tox  Is  simply  ttuU  much  gravy,  if 
they  have  It  Soiheone  put«  a  dime  In 
there,  or  a  quarter,  and  they  get  the 
profit  out  of  It 

I  do  not  understand  that  there  should 
be  two  levels  of  equality  here  with  respect 
to  these  fees  that  are  being  placed  on 
copyright  users. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remahi- 
der  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
have  the  benefit  we  are  going  to  have 
equity,  otherwise  we  will  not  have  the 
jukebox  industry. 

My  distinguished  friend  from  Arkan- 
sas says  it  is  gravy,  and  he  Is  against 
gravy.  If  that  is  the  way  he  views  It  I 
think  we  then  ought  to  double  tax  and 
not  give  them  10  years,  but  not  even 
give  them  10  minutes. 

I  happen  to  look  upon  them  as  a  legit- 
imate small  business,  in  my  State,  wltti- 
out  any  national  organization  and  law- 
yers crowding  around  like  ASCAP.  and 
the  like,  that  come  in  with  minions  of 
dollars  to  Impress  and  Imprint  their  par- 
ticular influence  on  every  page  of  this 
bill. 

Who  is  going  to  talk  for  the  small  busi- 
ness operators  of  Arkansas  and  South 
Carolina?  I  am  proud  to  talk  for  them. 
They  are  not  receiving  gravy.  They  are 
simply  trying  to  hold  on.  They  are  re- 
sourceful. But  they  are  in  a  heck  of  a 
squeeze.  They  are  legitimate  and  do  not 
receive  gravy. 

I  hope  our  colleagues  will  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President  I 
oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  Sen- 
ator Hollings,  for  It  not  only  Is  Inequita- 
ble, but  also  would  place  a  heavy  burden 
on  Congress  In  the  future. 

In  considering  what  license  fee  is  fair, 
I  recall  that  in  1958  (he  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  concluded  that  a  fair 
fee  would  be  between  $19  and  $20  an- 
nually per  jukebox.  Eight  years  later, 
in  1966,  the  same  conclusion  was  reached 
by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  But 
when  the  House  passed  the  general  re- 
vision bill  in  1967.  the  fee  was  set  at  $8. 
Authors  and  composers  agreed  to  this 
much  lower  fee  as  a  compromise — they 
recognized  the  overriding  public  im- 
portance of  copyright  revision. 

In  reporting  on  S.  22,  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  considered  this 
question  and  concluded  that  a  higher 
rate  than  the  $8  per  year  would  be  war- 
ranted. Nevertheless,  the  committee  en- 
deavored to  facilitate  the  progress  of 
this  legislation  by  preserving  the  rate 
adopted  by  the  House  in  1967. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  stayed  with 
the  $8  fee  only  after  providing  a  mecha- 
nism for  polodic  review  and  adjust- 
ment, the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal. 
To  remove  the  Jukebox  fee  from  con- 
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slderatloa  by  the  trf^maf  woold  coti 
travene  the  Intentions  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

We  should  be  wary  of  writing  into  this 
law  any  proTislon  which  may  not  only 
be  unfair  at  the  time  of  enactment,  but 
which  Is  boxmd  to  become  unfair  later 
as  economic  conditions  change. 

The  copyright  revision  bill  has  been 
delayed  since  1967  for  reasons  having 
nothing  to  do  with  Jukeboxes.  Yet,  be- 
cause of  that  delay,  the  Jukebox  opera- 
tors have  had  9  years  of  free  use.  Given 
the  Jukebox  industry's  estimate  of  500,- 
000  JukdiMzes  In  operation,  that  amoimts 
to  a  free  ride  of  $4  million  per  year,  or 
$36  million  since  1967.  But  the  Jukebox 
interests  are  not  satisfied  with  this  wind- 
fall—they  want  a  further  windfall  by 
freezing  the  fee  for  all  time. 

In  sum,  the  choice  Is  simply  whether 
we  wish  to  continue  to  bear  the  burden 
of  heailng  rei>eated  argiiments  for 
changes  in  copyright  fees,  or  whether 
It  would  be  more  efficient  to  adjust  these 
fees  by  the  tribunal  mechanism.  I  am 
sure  most  of  my  colleagues  agree  that 
the  latter  course  Is  clearly  preferable. 
This  amendment  should  be  defeated. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
3^eld  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Let  us  vote. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

back  the  rotiainder  of  my  time  and  ask 

for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time? 

All  time  is  yielded  back.  The  question 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not  a  suf- 
ficient second. 

Mr.  HOLLl>IGS.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  can  be  rescinded. 

Tho  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
r(A. 
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I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastoke)  is  absent 
attending  a  f  imeral. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastor*)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  ORIPPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hhttska). 
ttie  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  T^rr) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nebra.ska  (Mr 
Hruska)  .  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30 
nays  60.  a.^  follows: 


Abourwrk 

AJleu 

Bumpers 

Cannon 

CbUes 

Cburcli 

Clark 

Culver 

Curtte 

Ourkiu 

EastliiiiJ 


IRoUcaJl  Vote  Nu.  as  Leg.] 
TEAS— 30 


Baker 

BHTtlei  I 

Barb 

Beall 

BeUmou 

B«intaeu 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdick 

Byrd. 

Harry  P. 
CaM 

Craiuton 
Dole 

Domenici 
■acleton 
Pftimln 

PODK 

Oarn 
Qlenn 


VonX 

(>old  water 

Hatfield 

Helms 

UoUl&gs 

Jobnatou 

Magnueoa 

Meoee 

Mondale 

Montojra 

MorKan 

NAT0— 60 
Oraval 
OrUUn 
Hanaen 
HATt,  Pblllp  A. 
Hartke 
HaakeU 
Hathaway 
Ruddlaeton 
HuMithray 
Inouye 
Jackaon 
Jr.    JarlU 
Kennedy 
Le*by 
Mansfield 
Matblas 
McOleUaa 
McClure 
McOovem 
Mclntyre 
MatemU 

NOT  VOTINO— 10 
L*xalt  Stevenaou 


Nuns 

Proxmlre 

Scott, 

WUltemL. 
stenaia. 

SteMBS 

stone 

Thurmond 

Young 


Uoaa 

JKuakle 

Nelson 

Pack  wood 

Pearaon 

Percy 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Rotb 

Schweiker 

Scott.  Hugh 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Symington 

Talautdge 

Tow«r 

Tusav 

weiekar 

WUllMM 


Bldeu  

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Long  Taft 

Hart,  Gary  Paatore 

Hruska  Pell 

So  Mr.  HoLUKcs'  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ABODREZK  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  allow  me  to  proceed  1  minute 
on  the  bill? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Yes,  I  yield. 


CONSUMER    LEASING    ACT   OP    1976 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bu)en)  ,  the 
Soiator  frran  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert 
C.  Btro).  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Gary  Hart),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  are  nec- 
essarily absent 

I  further  annotmce  that  the  Senator 
from  nUnois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  Is  absent 
on  official  business. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmirb),  I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  H.R.  8835. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  annoimcing  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  8835)  to  amend  the  Truth 
in  Lending  Act  to  protect  consumers 
against  inadequate  and  misleading  leas- 
ing information,  assure  meaningful  dis- 
closure of  lease  terms,  and  limit  ultimate 
liability  in  connection  with  lea.slng  of  .per- 


sonal property  primarily  for  personal, 
family,  or  household  puipoaeft,  and  JTor 
other  purposes,  and  requesting  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  th6  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  MANSHELD.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate insist  upon  its  amendment  and  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  crai- 
f  erence,  and  that  the  Cbalr  be  authorized 
to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  dLum)  appointed 
Mr.  Proxmoue.  Mr.  BmxK,  Mr.  Morgan, 
Ml*.  Garn,  and  Mr.  Brooke  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


February  19,  1976 
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COPYRIGHT  LAW  REVISION 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eraUon  of  the  bill  (S.  22)  for  the  general 
revision  of  the  copyright  law,  title  17  of 
the  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  has  been  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  McCI£LLAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
motion  to  reconsldo-  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected? 
Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Yes,  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  so  move,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  call  up  an  amend- 
ment at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  it 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  ask  tmanlmous 
consent  that  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows : 
On  page  111,  Una  80,  strtke  out  "and  flfty 
years  after  his  death"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "or  &fty-slz  years,  whichever  Is 
longer". 

On  page  112,  lines  3-4,  strike  out  "and 
fifty  years  after  his  death"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "or  flfty-«lx  years,  whichever  la 
longer". 

On  page  112,  lines  7-8,  strike  out  "aeventy- 
flve"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "flfty-sU". 

Oti  page  112,  lines  8-9,  strike  out  "one  hun- 
dred" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "seventy- 
flve  ■. 

On  page  112,  lines  36-37,  strike  out  "sev- 
enty-five" and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "flfty- 
blx". 

On  page  112,  line  38,  strike  daV"oiie  hun- 
dred" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof\"8eventy- 
flve".  \ 

On  page  113.  lines  1-2.  strike  outT'or  died 
letis  than  fifty  years  before,".  J 

On  page  113.  line  3,  strike  out  "has  been 
dead  for  at  least  fifty  years"  and  Insert  In 
Ucu  thereof  "is  dead". 

On  page  114,  line  9,  strike  out  "76"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "fifty-six". 

On  page  114.  line  29.  Insert  ",  If  any,"  Im- 
mediately after  "interest". 

On  page  116.  line  3,  Insert  ".  If  any,"  Im- 
ntedlHtely  after  "interest". 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  thus  amendment  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  limit  I  think,  is  10  minutes  to  the 
side;  is  that  correct?     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President  may  I 
wait  a  minute  imtil  the  Chamber  comes 
to  order  without  being  charged  on  my 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoMENici) .  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  to  chapter  3  of  S.  22,  and 
would  substitute  for  the  duration  of  the 
copyright  "life  or  56  years,  whichever  is 
the  longer  period." 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
strike  a  better  balance  between  the  prop- 
erty interests  of  the  copyright  holder 
and  the  public  interest  in  greater  access 
to  artistic  works. 

Under  existing  law,  the  length  of  a 
copyright  is  28  years,  which  may  be  re- 
newed for  another  28-year  period.  The 
present  56-year  term  has  been  criticized 
as  not  long  enough  to  insure  an  author 
the  fair  economic  benefits  from  his  work. 
I  do  not  accept  this  criticism.  Why,  if  the 
56-year  period  is  too  short,  are  only  15 
percent  of  all  copyrighted  works  renewed 
for  the  additional  28  years?  I  can  only  as- 
sume from  this  statistic,  provided  by  the 
Library  of  Congress,  that  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  copyright  holders  do  not 
object  to  their  propei-ty  entering  the 
public  domain  after  28  years. 

S.  22  extends  the  length  of  a  copy- 
right remarkably — to  the  life  of  the  au- 
thor plus  50  years.  Thus,  if  a  child  genius 
publishes  at  an  early  age,  the  work  will 
remain  out  of  the  public  domain  for  over 
a  hundred  years.  This  is  an  unwarranted 
detriment  to  the  public  interest. 

It  has  been  argued  that  since  most  Eu- 
ropean countries  have  ad<^ted  the  copy- 
right term  of  the  author's  life  plus  50 
years,  we  must  follow  suit.  Conformity 
is  supposedly  necessary  to  provide  cer- 
tainty in  International  business  dealings. 
This  argument  ignores  a  fundamental 
difference  between  the  European  system 
and  ours.  The  Europeans'  principal  pur- 
pose in  copyright  is  to  protect  the  prop- 
erty interest  of  the  creator.  For  example, 
in  France,  every  time  a  book  is  borrowed 
from  a  Ubrary,  a  fee  must  be  p>aid  that 
goes  to  the  book  publisher.  The  American 
interest  in  copyright  is  eloquently  stated 
in  article  I,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution: 
To  promote  the  Progress  of  Science  and 
useful  Arts,  by  securing  for  limited  Times  to 
Authors  and  Inventors  the  exclusive  Right 
to  their  respective  Writings  and  Discoveries. 

The  amendment  will  eliminate  the 
cumbersome  renewal  procedures  of  exist- 
ing law,  and  will  protect  authors  for  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  w^lthout  sacri- 
ficing greater  availability  of  works  to  the 
public.  If  an  artist  publishes  young,  he 
may  enjoy  the  benefits  of  his  work  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  If  he  dies  soon  after  pub- 
lication, his  family  will  be  provided  for 


the  next  56  years.  This  has  proved  a  fair 
term  under  existing  law  and  I  see  no  rea- 
son to  extend  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  few  statistics 
I  would  like  to  offer  for  the  benefit  of  the 
membership  that  I  have  obtained  from 
the  Copyright  Office  in  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

The  number  of  works  in  their  original 
28-year  term  of  copyright  is  7,076,000. 
Tliat  is  in  the  original  28-year  tei-m. 

There  are  only  602,000  copyrights  in 
the  28-year  additional  renewal  process, 
and  that  amounts  to  about  15  percent. 

I  also  asked  a  couple  of  other  ques- 
tions of  the  Copyright  Office  in  prepara- 
tion for  this  amendment.  I  asked:  What 
is  the  expected  average  length  of  copy- 
right protection  that  would  be  available 
for  works  covered  by  a  provision  in  S.  22 
which  is  the  life  of  the  author  plus  50 
years.  And  the  response  I  received  indi- 
cated that  something  over  70  years 
would  be  the  equivalent  of  a  life-plus-50- 
year  provision. 

I  also  asked:  In  what  proportion  of 
cases  would  the  life  term  exceed  the  56- 
year  term  if  the  duration  of  the  protec- 
tion was  the  life  of  the  author  or  56 
years  from  the  first  publication — which 
is  this  amendment — and  the  response  to 
that  from  the  Library  of  Congress  is 
that  the  average  age  of  an  author  when 
his  first  work  is  published  is  32;  that  the 
average  age  when  his  last  work  is  pub- 
lished is  age  64;  and  the  median  age  of 
publication  is  age  48.  Sixty-eight  is  the 
autlior's  average  age  at  death. 

It  appeai-s  that  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  the  longer  term  will  be  56  years 
from  tiie  first  publication  since  it  is  only 
to  the  extent  that  an  author's  works  are 
published  while  he  is  unusually  young 
and  to  the  extent  that  he  Uves  beyond 
the  average  life  expectancy  that  the  life 
term  will  exceed  the  56  years. 

So  the  existing  provision  in  S.  22  un- 
reasonably extends  the  term  of  the  copy- 
right, keeps  it  out  of  the  public  domain 
for  much  too  long  a  period.  The  amend- 
ment I  am  offering  will  protect  the  copy- 
,  right  owner  for  a  reasonable  amount  of 
time,  will  protect  him  and  his  family, 
should  he  die  at  any  kind  of  a  moderate 
age. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  do  not  suppose 
this  is  a  llfe-and-death  issue  with  re- 
spect to  this  bill,  but  I  want  to  point  out 
what  we  are  doing  here,  what  we  are 
undertaking  to  do  here,  conforms  to 
what  80  other  nations  do  today,  prin- 
cipally, primarily,  the  industrial  nations 
of  the  world. 

I  want  to  read  from  a  letter  I  received 
from  the  State  Department,  the  letter 
being  dated  January  27,  1976. 1  will  omit 
part  of  it.  Tliese  are  the  pertinent  sec- 
tions: 

The  Department  regards  Section  302(a) 
as  one  of  the  most  important,  if  not  the  most 
important,  provision  in  the  copyright  bill 
from  the  viewpoint  of  international  copy- 
right relations.  We  have  consistently  sup- 
ported such  a  provision  in  the  various  copy- 
right revision  bUls  over  the  years. 

A  term  of  protection  of  life  of  the  author 
plus  fifty  years  would  be  more  in  accord  with 


the  practice  of  a  large  majority  of  other  in- 
dustrialized countries.  Uniformity  In  term 
would  facUitate  International  trade  in  copy- 
righted materials  and  thus  would  be  of  prac- 
tical advantage  to  American  authors  and 
composers. 

Such  a  term  of  protection  would  also  re- 
move a  major  obstacle  to  the  possible  adher- 
ence of  the  United  States  to  the  Berne  Con- 
vention for  the  Protection  of  Literary  and 
Artistic  Works  by  the  United  States.  Article 
*/  of  which  requires  States  party  to  the 
Convention  to  provide  a  term  of  protection 
of  at  least  life  of  the  author  plus  60  years. 

Mi\  President,  we  simply  are  conform- 
ing to  what  is  international  practice  to- 
day among  the  most  enlightened  indus- 
trial nations  of  the  world.  Seventy-four 
nations  now  have  the  same  provision  of 
law  that  is  in  this  bill  that  is  now  chal- 
lenged, and  six  other  nations  have  long- 
er terms. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  in  line  with  in- 
ternational practices  at  least  today.  Ac- 
tually, after  all,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
28  years  now,  28  years  of  renewal,  and 
only  about  15  percent  of  the  copyrights 
granted  are  renewed.  It  Is  only  those  im- 
cwrtant  ones,  those  that  have  great  value, 
that  are  renewed  today,  and  I  see  no 
reason,  Mr.  President,  why  we  should  not 
go  along  with  that  which  is  established 
universal  practice  today. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  strikes 
at  the  most  fundamental  section  of  the 
bill,  the  duration  of  copyright  protection. 

The  term  of  copyright  in  the  bill  was 
not  chosen  by  whim.  The  committee  has 
examined  the  copyright  statutes  of  other 
countries.  According  to  the  Department 
of  State,  74  countries  have  adf^ted  the 
term  of  life  of  the  author  plus  50  years 
after  death.  Several  coimtries  have  long- 
er terms,  such  as  the  Federal  Republic 
of  (jermany  and  Spain. 

During  the  considei-ation  in  the  com- 
mittee of  his  amendment,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  said  thr  i  the  United 
States  should  not  blindly  imitate  what 
is  done  in  other  nations.  I  agree.  But  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  Senate  might  be 
better  advised  to  be  guided  by  the  ex- 
perience of  some  80  countries  rather  than 
the  somewhat  theoretical  concerns  ad- 
vanced by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  If  undesirable  consequences  re- 
sult from  the  life  plus  50  term,  it  would 
appear  reasonable  that  other  countries 
would  have  abandoned  that  term. 

The  administration  is  opposed  to  this 
amendment.  The  letter  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  indicates  that  its  adoption 
would  prevent  the  United  States  from 
joining  the  principal  international  copy- 
right agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  the  Department 
of  State  and  a  list  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  list  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Department  or  State, 
Washington.  D.C.,  January  27, 1976. 
Hon .  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,   Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Patents,  Trademarks  and  Copyrights, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairmak:  It  has  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  Department  of  State  that 
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quMtlous  b»ve  be«n  raised  about  Section 
303(a)  on  duration  of  ooprrtgbt  oX  HA.  2223, 
a  bill  for  the  general  rerlalon  of  tb*  Oodt- 
rtgbt  Law.  *^' 

Tha  Department  regards  Switlon  302  (a)  aa 
one  of  the  moat  Important,  if  not  the  most 
Important,  provision  In  the  oopyrlgbt  bill 
from  tbe  viewpoint  of  International  copy- 
right relations.  We  have  consistently  sup- 
ported  such  a  provision  In  the  various  copy- 
right revision  bills  over  tbe  years. 

A  term  of  protection  of  life  of  the  au- 
thor plus  fifty  years  would  be  more  In  accord 
with  tbe  practice  of  a  large  majority  of  other 
Industrialized  countries.  Uniformity  In  term 
would  facUltate  International  trade  In  copy- 
righted materials  and  thus  would  be  of 
practical  advantage  to  American  authors  and 
composers. 

Such  a  term  of  protection  wo\ild  also  re- 
move a  major  obstacle  to  the  possible  ad- 
herence of  the  United  States  to  the  Berne 
Convention  for  the  Protection  of  Literary 
and  Artistic  Works  by  the  United  States,  Ar- 
ticle 7  of  which  requires  States  party  to  the 
Convention  to  provide  a  term  of  protection  of 
at  least  life  of  the  author  pl\is  60  years. 

As  you  know,  the  United  SUtes  U  a  party 
to  the  Universal  Copyright  Convention.  Our 
membership  in  the  Berne  Convention,  the 
other  principal  worldwide  copyright  agree- 
ment, would  facilitate  and  simplify  Interna- 
tional copyright  protection  for  American 
nationals. 

Sincerely  yoiirs, 

ROBEST   J.    M<^Cl.OSXXT, 

AuUtant    Secretarg    /or    Congressional 
XelatUms. 

A  CoMpn.ATioir  OF  Nattokai.  Coptsioht  Dttea- 
TioN  STAinMsos  ro«  LmnABT,  Musical  and 
Artistic  Wosrs 

BACKOBOTTTrO 

The  copyright  duration  of  life  of  the  author 
plus  50  years  was  first  advanced  as  an  In- 
ternational standard  In  the  1908  revision  of 
the  Berne  Union.  Although  this  term  was  not 
made  obUgatory  at  that  time,  in  1948  the 
Berne  Convention  was  amended  to  make  life 
of  the  author  plus  60  years  the  minimum 
term  of  duration  for  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion. Today  the  "Ufe  plus  fifty"  standard  Is 
the  most  widely  accepted  sUndard  for  the 
duration  of  copyright  protection. 

The  foUowlng  list  of  national  copyright 
durations  was  compHed  from  Copyright  Lawa 
and  Treaties  of  the  World  or  from  other  mor» 
recent  sources. 


Life  of  the  author  plus  SO  years 
(74  countries) 

Argentina,    Australia,    Austria,    Belgliun. 
Bulgaria,  Burundi.  Cameroon,  Canada,  Cen- 
tral African  Republic,  Ceylon   (Sri  Lanka) 
Chad,  Republic  of  China. 

Congo  (Brazzaville),  Costa  Rica.  Cyprus, 
Czechoslovakia.  Dahomey,  Denmark,  Ecuador 
Republic  of  Egypt.  Arab,  RepubUc  of  Kl 
Salvador,  Empire  of  Ethiopia. 

FIJI.  Finland,  Prance,  Gabon,  German 
Democratic  RepubUc,  Greece.  Guatemala, 
Holy  See.  Hungary,  Iceland,  India,  Indonesia 

Ireland,  Israel,  Italy,  Ivory  Coast,  Japan. 
Labs,  Lebanon,  Liechtenstein,  Luxembourg' 
Madagascar.  Mall,  Monaco,  Morocco,  Nepal! 

Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Niger,  Norway, 
Pakistan,  Paraguay.  Peru.  PhUlpplnes,  Por- 
tugal, Rwanda,  San  Marino,  Senegal  Sierra 
Leone,  Singapore. 

Republic  of  South  Africa.  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land, Syrian  Arab  Republic,  Togo,  Tunisia. 
Turkey,  Uganda,  United  Kingdom.  Venezuela. 
Yugoslavia,  Zaire. 

Life  of  author  plus  20  years 
Poland. 

Life  of  the  author  plus  25  years  (13  coun- 
tries) 
Ghana,  Iraq,  Kenya,  Liberia,  Libya,  Malawi. 


Malaysia.  Malta.  Mauritius.  Nigeria.  Republic 
OS  Tan«anla.  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics, Zambia.  *^ 

Life  0/  the  author  plus  30  years  (9  countries) 
BoUvla.  Chile,  Dominican  RepubUo.  tam. 
Kingdom  of  Jordan.  Hashemlte.  Korea.  Mex- 
ico, Nlcantfua,  Thailand. 

Life  0/  the  author  plus  49  years 
Uruguay. 

Life  of  the  author  plus  60  yean 
Brazil. 

Life  of  the  author  plus  70  yean 

Federal  B«pubUc  of  Germany. 
Life  of  the  author  plus  80  yean  (4  countries) 

Colombia,  Cuba,  Panama.  Spain. 
Variable  Copyright  Term 

In  the  following  countrlea  the  duraUon 
will  vary  depending  on  the  category  of  the 
authors  heirs.  In  all  the  countries  Itated  be- 
low, an  author  enjoys  copyright  protection 
during  his  Ufetlme.  The  term  beyond  the  au- 
thor's Ufe,  however,  is  controlled  by  tb« 
nature  of  the  author's  heirs.  (3  countiiaa)  • 
Albania,  Haiu.  Romania.  ' ' 

Miscellaneous  categories   (unrelated  to  life 
of  the  author) 
Afghanistan — 20  yeara. 
Union  ot  Burma — lo  years. 
Honduras— 10,  15  or  20  years. 

United  States— 28  years,  renewable  for  38 
years. 

Countries  uHthout  copyright  laws,  or  for 
which  accurate  information  U  unavaUabl* 
Algeria.  Andorra.  Bahrain,  Barbados  Bots- 
wana. Cambodia.  Peoples  Republic  of  China, 
Bquatorlal  Guinea,  Gambia.  RepubUo  of 
Guinea.  Guyana,  Jamaica.  Kuwait,  Lesotho 
Maldlve  IsUuids.  Mauritania.  Mongolia  Re- 
pubUc of  Nauru.  "•"».*«» 

Saudi  Arabia,  Somalia,  Southern  Yemen. 
Sudan.  SwazUand.  Trinidad  and  Tbbaso 
Upper  Volta.  RepubUc  of  Vlet-Nam.  Western 
Samoa,  Yemen. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  to 
say  that  we  have  to  conform  to  Euro- 
pean nations,  amongst  which  toere  really 
is  no  conformity  because  many  of  them 
are  changing  their  terms  to  much  longer 
terms,  all  the  existkig  provisions  in  S  22 
wlU  do  is  to  protect  those  people  who  buy 
copyrights  from  the  original  CKator  It 
really  does  nothUig  to  protect  the  creator 
himself  nor  to  encourage  people  to 
produce  material  that  is  subject  to  copy- 
right, produce  artistic  works. 

I  am  willing  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  if  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President  I 
jield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  and  the  yeas 
and  nays  having  been  ordered,  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  (when  his  name 
was  called  > .  Present. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  Btrd)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  Is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore>  is  absent 
attending  a  funeral. 


February  19,  1976 


I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore)  would  vote  "nay  " 

Mr    GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hettska) 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxali)  ' 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tarr)' 
are  neceasarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  14 
naysTS.aafoUows: 

[Roncall  Vote  No.  39  Leg.] 
TEAS— 14 
Abourtek  Honing!  Morgan 

oH^  k?5?  Stafford 

H^yL....  MoGovern  Thurmond 

Hart,  Philip  A.  Mondale  -uiuioua 


February  19 ,  1976 
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Allen 

Baker 

Bartiett 

Barb 

Beau 

Beilmon 

Bentsen 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckler 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd. 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
Cannoa 
Case 
ChUes 
Clark 
Cranston 
Culver 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domenld 
Eagleton 
KasUand 
Fannin 
Pong 


HAT8— 78 
Ford 
Gam 
Glenn 
GrllBn 
Hansen 
Hart,  Gary 
Hartke 
HaskeU 
Hatfield 
Hathaway 
Helms 
Huddles  ton 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javlts 
Johnston 
Kennedy 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
as»H|iin 

McCleUan 

McClure 

McOee 

Melntyre 

Metcalf 

MOntoya 


Moss 

Muskle 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Scott, 

WUUam  L. 
Sparkman 
S  tennis 
Stevens 
Stone 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Tower 
THinney 
Welcker 
WUUams 
Young 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 
Gold  water 
KOT  VOnNG— 7 
Biden  Laxalt  Taft 

Byrd,  Robert  C.Pastore 
Hruska  Stevenson 

So  Mr.  ABOUREZK  s  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  EMPLOYMENT  ACTT 
OP  1975— VETO 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
DoMENici)  laid  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  was  read,  as  follows: 

The  House  of  Representatives  having  pro- 
ceeded to  reconsider  the  bill  (H.R.  6247)  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  authorize  a  local  public 
works  capital  development  and  investment 
program,  to  amend  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  to  in- 
crease the  antlrecesi>lonary  effectiveness  of 
the  program,  and  for  other  purposes",  re- 
turned by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
with  lUs  objections,  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives,  In   which   It  originated.   It   was 

Resolved.  That  the  said  bm  pass,  two- 
thirds  of  the  Rouse  of  Representatives  agree- 
ing to  pass  the  same. 


The  PRESIDING)  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  State*  to  tbe  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, as  follows: 

To  the  House  of  Representatives : 

I  am  returning  without  my  approval  H.R. 
5247,  the  Public  Works  Employment  Act  of 
1975. 

Supporters  of  this  blU  claim  that  It  rep- 
resents a  solution  to  tbe  problem  of  unem- 
ployment. This  is  simply  untrue. 

The  truth  Is  that  this  blU  would  do  little 
to  create  Jobs  for  the  iinemployed.  Moreover, 
tbe  blU  has  so  many  deficiencies  and  unde- 
sirable provisions  that  It  would  do  more 
harm  than  good.  WhUe  It  Is  represented  as 
tbe  solution  to  our  unemployment  problems, 
in  fact  It  Is  little  more  than  an  election  year 
pork  barrel.  Careful  examination  reveals  tbe 
serious  deficiencies  in  HJt.  6247. 

First,  the  cost  of  producing  Jobs  under  this 
bUl  would  be  intolerably  high,  probably  In 
excess  of  $26,000  per  Job. 

Second,  relatively  lew  new  Jobs  woiUd  be 
created.  The  blU's  ii|>onsor8  estimate  that 
HJl.  6247  would  create  600.000  to  800.000  new 
Jobs.  llioBe  claims  are  badly  exaggerated. 
Our  estimates  within  the  Administration  In- 
dicate that  at  most  aome  350,000  Jobs  would 
be  created — and  that  would  be  over  a  period 
of  several  years.  The  peak  impact  would  ocnne 
In  late  1977  or  1978,  and  would  come  to  no 
more  than  100,000  to  120,000  new  Jobs.  This 
would  represent  barely  a  one  tenth  of  one 
percent  Improvement  In  the  unemployment 
rate. 

Third,  this  will  create  almost  no  new  Jobs 
m  the  immediate  future,  when  those  Jobs  are 
needed.  With  peak  impact  on  Jobs  In  late 
1977  or  early  1978,  this  legtslatlon  wlU  be 
adding  stimulus  to  tbe  economy  at  precisely 
the  wrong  time:  when  the  recovery  will  al- 
ready be  far  advanced. 

Fourth,  Title  n  of  the  bill  provides  pref- 
erential treatment  to  those  units  of  gov- 
ernment with  the  highest  tazee  without  any 
distinction  between  those  JurlBdlcUons 
which  have  been  efficient  In  holding  down 
costs  and  those  that  have  not. 

Fifth,  \inder  this  legislation  It  would  be 
almost  Impossible  to  assure  taxpayers  that 
these  dollars  are  being  responsibly  and  effec- 
tively spent. 

Effective  allocation  of  over  S3  blUlon  for 
public  works  on  a  proJect-by-proJect  basis 
would  take  many  noonths  or  years,  ilie  pro- 
vision that  project  requests  be  approved 
automatically  unless  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment acts  within  60  days  wUl  preclude  any 
useful  review  of  the  requests,  and  prevent  a 
rational  allocation  of  funds. 

Sixth,  this  bUl  would  create  a  new  urban 
renewal  program  less  than  two  years  after 
the  Congress  replaced  a  nearly  Identical  pro- 
gram— as  well  as  other  categorical  grant  pro- 
grams— with  a  broader,  more  flexible  Com- 
munity Development  block  grant  program. 

I  recognize  there  Is  merit  in  tbe  argument 
that  some  areas  of  the  country  are  suffering 
from  exceptionally  high  rates  of  unem- 
ployment and  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  provide  assistance.  My  budgets  for 
fiscal  years  1976  and  1977  do.  In  fact,  seek  to 
provide  such  assistance. 

Beyond  my  own  budget  recommendations, 
I  believe  that  In  addressing  the  Immediate 
needs  of  some  of  o\ir  cities  hardest  hit  by 
the  recession,  another  measure  already  In- 
troduced In  the  Congress,  HJl.  11860,  pro- 
vides a  far  more  reasonable  and  construc- 
tive approach  than  the  bill  I  am  vetoing. 

H.R.  11860  targets  funds  on  those  areas  with 
the  highest  unemployment  so  that  they  may 
undertake  high  priority  activities  at  a  frac- 
tion of  the  cost  of  H.R.  5247.  The  funds 
would  be  distributed  exclxislvely  \mder  an 
Impartial  formula  as  opposed  to  the  pork 
barrel   approach  represented  by  the  bUl  I 


am  returning  today.  Moreover,  HJt.  11860 
buUds  upon  tiie  successful  Comm\inity  De- 
vetopment  Block  Grant  program.  That  pro- 
gram la  In  place  and  working  weU,  thus  per- 
mitting HJa.  11860  to  be  administered  with- 
out the  creation  of  a  new  bureaucracy.  I 
would  be  glad  to  consider  this  legislation 
more  favorably  should  the  Congress  formaUy 
act  upon  It  as  an  alternative  to  H.R.  5247. 

We  must  not  allow  our  debate  over  HH. 
5247  to  obscure  one  fundamental  point:  the 
best  and  most  effective  way  to  create  new 
Jobs  Is  to  ptirsue  balanced  economic  poli- 
cies that  encourage  tbe  growth  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  without  risking  a  new  round  of 
Inflation.  This  Is  the  core  of  my  economic 
policy,  and  I  believe  that  the  steady  improve- 
ments in  the  economy  over  the  last  half  year 
on  both  the  unemployment  and  Inflation 
fronts  bear  witness  to  Its  essential  wisdom. 
I  Intend  to  continue  this  basic  approach 
because  it  is  working. 

JSf  proposed  economic  policies  are  ex- 
pected to  foster  the  creation  of  2  to  2.5  mll- 
Uon  new  private  sector  Jobs  in  1976  and 
more  than  2  mllUon  additional  Jobs  in  1977. 
These  WlU  be  lasting,  productive  Jobs,  not 
ten^iorary  Jobs  payroUed  by  the  American 
taxpayer. 

Tbls  Is  a  policy  of  balance,  realism,  and 
commmi  sense.  It  is  an  honest  policy  which 
does  not  promise  a  quick  fix. 

My  program  Includes: 

— IiS^e  and  permanent  tax  reductions  that 
will  leave  more  money  where  it  can  do  the 
most  good:  in  the  hands  of  the  American 
people; 

— Tax  Incentives  for  the  construction  of 
new  plants  and  equipment  In  areas  of  high 
unemployment; 

— ^Taz  Incentives  to  encourage  more  low 
and  middle  Income  Americans  to  invest  In 
oonn&on  stock; 

— ^Mbre  than  $21  bllUon  in  outlays  for  im- 
portant public  works  such  as  energy  f  aclUtles, 
wastewater  treatment  plants,  roads,  and  vet- 
erans' ho^ltals  representing  a  17  percent  in- 
crease over  the  previous  fiscal  year; 

— ^Tax  Incentives  for  investment  in  resi- 
dential nuxtgages  by  financial  Institutions  to 
stimulate  coital  for  home  building. 

I  have  proposed  a  Budget  which  addresses 
the  dllBcult  task  of  restraining  the  pattern 
of  excessive  growth  m  Federal  spending. 
Basic  to  Job  creation  in  the  private  sector  is 
reducing  the  ever-increasing  demands  of  the 
Federal  government  for  funds.  Federal  gov- 
ernment borrowing  to  support  deficit  spend- 
ing reduces  the  amount  of  money  available 
for  productive  Investment  at  a  time  when 
many  e]q>ert6  are  predicting  that  we  face  a 
shortage  of  private  capital  In  tbe  f  utiu'e.  Less 
investment  means  fewer  hew  Jobs  and  less 
production  per  workw. 

Last  month,  under  our  balanced  policies, 
seasonally  adjusted  employment  rose  by 
800,000.  That  total  is  almost  three  times  as 
large  as  the  number  of  Jobs  that  would  be 
produced  by  this  legislation  and  the  Jobs 
those  men  and  women  foimd  wiU  be  far 
more  lasting  and  productive  than  would  be 
created  through  another  massive  public 
works  effort. 

I  ask  the  Congress  to  act  quickly  on  my 
tax  and  budget  proposals,  which  I  beUeve  will 
provide  the  Jobs  for  the  unemployed  that  we 
aU  want. 

flKBAT.n  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  February  13, 1976. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  reconsider  the  bill  H.R.  5247 
at  3:30  p.m.,  with  a  vote  at  4  p.m. 


COPYRIGHT  LAW  REVISION 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  22)  for  the  gen- 


etSal  revision  of  the  Copyrl^t  Law,  title 
17,  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

:  PXKTOKMBM'  BIGHTtS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
wish  to  call  to  the  Senate's  attention 
that  as  we  deal  with  the  copyztsbt  revi- 
sion bill,  thei*e  is  one  enormous  deficiency 
in  the  existing  law  that  we  are  not  deal- 
ing with,  and  that  is  the  rii^t  of  those 
who  perform  to  have  some  royalty  from 
their  performance  where  it  is  on  a  re- 
cording. This  is  the  very  well  Itnown 
jukebox  bill  which  Emanuel  Celler  spon- 
sored here  for  years,  and  which  is  now 
sponsored  in  the  Senate  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh  Scott). 
It  is  a  separate  bill,  and  I  urge  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  to  act  expedi- 
tiously on  it,  as  it  concerns  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  performers  who  are  not  stars. 
After  all,  not  all  performers  are  stars; 
the  stars  are  few  and  far  betweoi.  apd 
other  performers  are  subjected  to  very 
grave  Injustices  and  dlscrimtnatkm.  in 
this  particular  respect.  While  we  are  tak- 
ing care  of  everyone  else,  we  are  still  not 
taking  care  of  th^n.  Therefore,  I  hope 
very  much  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary will  see  fit  to  act  at  an  early  time. 

Mr.  President,  we  stand  hMe  for  the 
second  time  in  as  many  years  to  take  the 
long  overdue  step  oi  revising  our  Nation's 
civyTlght  laws  to  accord  with  the  tech- 
nological, social,  and  cultural  develop- 
ments of  the  last  half  century.  Our  art- 
ists, composers,  authors,  and  publishers 
have  all  felt  the  need  for  this  legislation. 

But  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  a  basic  inadequacy  in 
this  otherwise  comprehensive  revision — 
the  bill  fails,  as  did  the  prior  bill  passed 
by  the  Senate  a  year  ago,  to  accord  a  per- 
formance light  in  sound  recordings  to 
the  thousands  of  performing  artists 
whose  efforts  in  far  too  msmy  instances 
do  not  receive  the  rewards  that  are  their 
due.  Very  few  performers  get  to  be 
stars.  A  performance  right  would  en- 
title all  performers  to  receive  royalties 
when  the  product  of  their  creative  ef- 
fort— a  sound  recordlng-^is  broadcast  or 
otherwise  used  for  profit. 

May  I  remind  the  Senate  that  most  of 
the  performers  who  would  benefit  from  a 
performance  right  in  sound  recordings 
are  not  the  stars  whose  names  come 
quickly  to  mind,  but  backup  musicians 
and  vocalists,  and  members  of  bands  and 
orchestras  throughout  the  country  who 
are  struggling  to  survive. 

I  note  with  regret  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  has  failed  to  take  action  on 
S.  1111,  a  bill  proposed  by  Senator  Hugh 
ScoTi  and  which  I  am  cosponsoring,  to 
remedy  this  defect.  The  distinguished 
minority  leader  has  ably  led  efforts  to- 
ward reform  in  this  direction  for  some 
time.  It  would  be  fitting  for  Senator 
Scott  to  be  able  to  add  the  enactment 
of  performance  rights  legislation  to  his 
ah'eady  long  list  of  accomplishments  be- 
fore he  retires  from  the  Senate  at  the 
end  of  this  Congress. 

In  the  Senate,  we  still  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  move  independently  toward  this 
goal.  I  urge  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
act  expeditiously  to  report  out  S.  llli, 
the  basic  precepts  of  which  have  never 
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been  properly  considered  by  this  body. 
Meanwhfle.  I  continue  to  bope  that  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  will  act  In  this 
Congress  to  Include  the  performance 
rights  principle  in  H  A.  2223. 

8ZATXMKNT  OF  SENATOK  HUGH  SCOTT 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  add  my  support  to  the  re- 
marks Just  made  by  the  dlstlngxilshed 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Although  I  will  cast  my  vote  today  in 
favor  of  8. 22  and  a  long  overdue  revision 
of  this  Nation's  copyright  laws.  I  would 
like  to  remind  the  Senate  of  what  does 
not  appear  In  this  general  revision  bill— 
a  provision  requiring  broadcasters,  Juke 
box  operators,  background  music  serv- 
ices, and  others  who  use  sound  record- 
ings for  profit  to  pay  a  performance 
royalty  to  those  whose  talents  are  used 
to  create  those  recordings.  Under  present 
copyright  law.  and  the  revision  bill  be- 
fore this  body,  composers  and  music  ptib- 
llshers  are  entitled  to  a  royalty  payment 
when  their  recorded  works  are  broadcast. 
But  the  performing  artists,  musicians, 
vocalists  and  narrators,  and  the  record- 
ing companies,  whose  creative  contribu- 
tions to  sound  recordings  are  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  the  composers  and  pub- 
lishers, are  granted  not  one  cent  of  com- 
pensation under  this  revision  bill  for  the 
commercial  exploitation  of  their  work. 

I  consider  this  discriminatory  treat- 
ment imjust  and  unfair.  That  Is  why, 
for  more  than  30  years,  I  have  fought 
for  the  creation  of  a  i)erformance  right 
in  sound  recordings.  But  those  who  op- 
pose such  legislation,  claiming  they  had 
not  had  an  opportiuiity  to  be  heard  on 
the  Issue,  succeeded  in  removing  a  per- 
formance rights  provision  from  the  copy- 
right revision  bill  when  it  was  considered 
on  the  Senate  floor  last  year. 

In  order  not  to  Jeopardize  or  delay  the 
enactment  of  badly  needed  copyright  re- 
form, I  have  promised  Senator  Mc- 
CLELtAN,  without  whose  vigorous  efforts 
this  bill  woulld  not  be  before  this  body 
today,  that  I  would  not  press  the  per- 
formance rights  issue  as  part  of  this  bill. 
Instead,  I  have  Introduced  S.  1111,  the 
Performance  Rights  Amendment  of  1975. 
as  an  amendment  to  the  1909  Copyright 
Act. 

In  July  of  1975. 1  chahed  hearings  on 
S.  1111  so  that  every  group  with  an  in- 
terest in  the  legislation  would  have  an 
opportimity  to  be  heard  on  its  merits. 
The  testimony  at  those  hearings  con- 
vinced me  more  than  ever  of  the  need 
for  this  legislation.  As  Barbara  Ringer, 
the  Register  of  Copyrights,  testified; 

The  Twentieth  Century  technological  revo- 
lution Id  eommunicatlon*  has  had  a  funda- 
mental Impact  on  a  number  of  forms  of 
creative  expression,  but  there  Is  no  ease  In 
which  the  Impact  was  more  drastic  or  de- 
structive than  that  of  the  performing  artist. 
Performers  were  whlpsawed  by  an  unmerclf vU 
process  In  which  their  vast  Uve  audiences 
were  destroyed  by  phonograph  records  and 
broadcasting,  but  they  were  given  no  legal 
rights  whatever  to  control  or  participate  In 
the  commercial  beneflts  of  the  vast  new  elec- 
tronic audience. 

The  remlto  have  been  tragic:  the  loss  of  a 
major  part  of  a  vital  artistic  profession  and 
the  drying  up  of  an  Incalculable  number  of 


creative  wen^Mlnga.  The  effect  ot  this 
proctma  on  IndlrMual  performers  has  been 
catastrophic,  but  the  effect  oa  the  nature 
and  variety  of  recorda  that  are  made  and 
Iwpt  In  release,  and  on  the  content  and  va- 
riety of  radio  programming,  have  been 
equally  malign.  Most  of  all  It  is  the  United 
States  public  that  has  suffered  from  this 
process. 

Congress  cannot  repair  these  past  wrongs, 
but  It  can  and  should  do  something  about 
avoiding  or  minimizing  them  In  the  future. 

Similarly.  Nancy  Hanks,  chairman  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
concluded: 

I  heartily  endorse  the  view  that  artists, 
musicians,  and  record  companies  who  con- 
tribute their  creative  efforts  to  the  produc- 
tion of  copyrighted  sotmd  recordings  should 
reasonably  share  In  the  Income  enjoyed  by 
radio  stations  and  other  commercial  orgam- 
zations  who  use  tha  recordings  for  profit. 
This  legislation  would  be  an  Important  step 
toward  achieving  one  of  the  Endowment's 
major  goals:  to  encourage  and  sustain  de- 
velopment of  creative  American  talent  by 
helping  to  Insure  that  American  artists  wlU 
receive  a  Just  financial  return  for  their  cre- 
ative work. 
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Significantly,  the  principal  opponents 
of  the  bin— the  broadcasters— have  ar- 
gued quite  emphatically  and  successfully 
that  cable  television  should  pay  broad- 
casters for  cable's  use  of  copyrighted 
programing.  But  the  principle  underlying 
section  111  of  S.  22  is  idenUcal  to  that 
proposed  hi  S.  1111— that  those  who  use 
sound  recordings  for  their  profit  should 
compensate  the  performers,  musicians, 
and  record  companies  for  the  exploita- 
tion of  their  creative,  copyrighted  efforts. 

It  Is  recorded  music  that  draws  radio 
audiences,  on  the  basis  of  which  staticMis 
sell  advertising  time,  earn  substantial 
and  increasing  profits  and  build  equity 
value.  Seventy-five  percent  of  all  radio 
broadcast  time  sold  to  advertisers  Is  de- 
voted to  playing  sound  recordings.  In- 
deed, broadcasters  used  to  employ  "staff" 
to  fill  their  musical  needs,  but  these  per- 
formers have  actually  been  replaced  by 
their  own  recordings.  It  is  only  equitable, 
therefore,  that  the  creators  of  sound  re- 
cordings be  compensated  for  their  efforts 
Sanf ord  Wolff,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Television  and  Radio  Ar- 
tists, testified  that  he  found  it  incredible 
that  he  had  "to  beg  to  get  paid  for  the 
use  of  his  work  when  the  users  of  his 
work  acknowledge  the  value  of  the  prod- 
uct and  grow  rich  on  it.  This  is  mad- 
ness—unfounded   in    logic,    ethics    or 
economics." 

The  Performance  Rights  Amendment 
of  1975  is  designed  to  redress  an  inequity 
that  has  persisted  for  far  too  long.  But  in 
deference  to  the  wishes  of  Senator  Mc- 
Clkllan,  I  do  not  pursue  the  incorpora- 
tion of  this  legislation  in  S.  22  at  this 
time.  I  do  hope,  however,  that  S.  1111 
will  be  taken  up  promptly  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Patents.  Trademarks,  and 
Copyrights,  and  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  that  it  wiU  be  reported  out 
favorably  in  the  very  near  future. 

AMENDMENT      NO.      1403 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
up  my  amendment  No.  1402,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 


The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER, 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleit 
read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Maine  (MT.  Hatkawat) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1403. 

Mr.  Haihawat's  amendment  tNo 
1402)  is  as  follows: 

On  page  93.  line  34,  after  cUuse  (v)  Insert 
the  following:  "Where  actual  gross  reeelpu 
paid  by  subscribers  to  a  cable  service  total 
less  than  $160,000.  gross  receipts  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  subparagnqili  shaU  be  com- 
puted by  subtracting  from  such  actual  gross 
recelpU  the  amount  by  which  SISO.OOO  ex- 
ceeds such  actual  gross  receipts.**. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  modification  of  that  amend- 
ment, and  I  will  explain  the  modification 
In  the  course  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  cleric 
will  state  the  modification. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  line  3,  strUce  "S160.000'  and  Insert 
"»40,000". 

On  line  6,  strike  "$160,000"  and  insert 
"$40,000". 

At  the  end  oX  line  6,  change  the  period  to 
a  comma,  and  add  "except  that  In  no  case 
ahaU  a  cable  system's  gross  receipts  be  re- 
duced to  less  than  $1500." 

Mr.  Hathawat's  amendment,  as  modi- 
fled,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  92,  Une  34.  after  cUuse  (t)  Insert 
the  foUowlng:  "Where  actual  gross  receipts 
paid  by  subscribers  to  a  cable  eervlce  total 
less  than  $40,000.  gross  reoelpte  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  subparagraph  shaU  be  computed 
by  subtracting  from  such  actual  gross  re- 
ceipts the  amount  by  which  $40,000  exceeds 
such  actual  gross  receipts,  except  that  In  no 
case  ahaU  a  cable  system's  gross  recelpu  be 
reduced  to  less  than  $1,500." 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunh)  may 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  flrst  say  that  I  have  nothing  but  the 
highest  praise  for  the  legislative  crafts- 
manship of  my  good  friend  Johw  Mc- 
Clellan  and  his  Judiciary  Committee 
coUeagues,  as  reflected  hi  thehr  long,  hard 
work  on  this  measure.  It  has  rarely  been 
my  lot,  either  as  a  Senator  or  as  a  Con- 
gressman, to  be  as  confldent  as  I  am 
today  that  the  Congress  will  be  making 
forceful,  intelligent  law. 

The  bill  is  a  fine  substantive  accom- 
plishment, as  a  revision  of  an  extremely 
complex  and  confusing  area  of  the  law. 
In  addition,  it  is  a  Uterate  measure, 
which  accomplishes  its  objectives  in  un- 
derstandable declarative  sentences.  Its 
authors  are  to  be  commended. 

In  that  regard,  it  is  only  out  of  con- 
cern for  a  fine  point  involving  national 
policy  that  I  rise  to  offer  my  amendment 
to  S.  22.  based  on  the  fact  that  this 
measure  will  for  the  first  time  impose 
copyright  liabmty  on  cable  television 
systems  for  the  carriage  of  television 
broadcast  signals. 

This  new  copyright  status  for  CATV 
will  have  a  significant  Impact  on  the 
Nation's   3.400  CATV  systems  and  In 
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particular  on  the  smalla  "claasic" 
CATV  systems  which  bring  televtakm 
service  to  many  areas  of  the  ooantty. 
such  as  rural  areas,  which  are  under- 
served  by  standard  broodcasttng. 

I  am  partknilarly  concerned — ^from  a 
public  policy  standpoint — about  the 
effect  of  copyrlfl^t  UabUlty  on  theee 
smaller  CATV  systems.  Consequently.  I 
am  proposing  an  amendment  to  S.  22 
which  will  ease  the  burden  of  coc^right 
liability  for  such  systems. 

My  amendment  wotild  determine  copy- 
right liabOity  on  a  "computed"  rather 
than  actual  gross  revenue  base  for  all 
systems  with  less  than  $160,000  annual 
revenues. 

Before  I  proceed  any  further.  I  would 
like  to  note  that  since  my  intention  is  to 
affect  CATV  systems  with  total  annual 
revenues  of  $180,000  or  less,  I  have  re- 
vised my  amendment  Since  the  royalty 
fees  are  computed  on  the  basis  of  quar- 
terly income.  It  Is  not  sufficiently  clear 
that  my  amendment  goes  only  to  the 
annual  gross  receipts,  and  one  of  the 
modifications  of  the  amendment  ac- 
complishes that.  Also,  to  make  sure  that 
every  cable  ssrstem  win  pay  a  mitiiTn^T™ 
fee  amounting  to  (30  annually,  I  have 
added  the  additional  language  to  my 
original  amendment  requiring  that  in 
making  the  computation  on  a  quarterly 
basis,  the  computed  gross  income  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  license  fee 
siiall  in  no  case  be  less  than  $1,500. 

Copyright  BabiUty  for  those  systems 
with  under  $160,000  in  revenue,  which 
equals  $40,000  in  quarterly  revenue, 
would  be  determined  by  subtracting 
actual  quarterly  receipts  fp«n  $40,000 
and  then  substractinig  the  resultant 
figure  from  actual  receipts.  The  royalty 
liability  in  the  current  8.  22  schedule 
would  then  be  applied  to  this  computed 
gross.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
royalty  for  systems  with  greater  than 
$40,000  quaiterly  revenues  would  re- 
main exactly  as  it  is  in  the  current  pro- 
vision in  8. 22,  thus  maintaining  both  the 
integrity  of  the  current  bill  and  the 
great  majority  of  total  CATV  hidustry 
copyright  revenues. 

As  an  examine  of  how  the  system 
would  wwk,  take  a  CATV  system  with 
gross  quarterly  revenues  of  $30,000.  "ITie 
difference  between  the  system's  actual 
revenues  and  $40,000  would  be  $10,000. 
That  amount  would  be  subtracted  from 
actual  revenues,  leaving  a  constructive 
gross  of  $20,000.  The  royalty  would  then 
be  computed  on  the  basis  of  $20,000. 
rather  than  $30,000. 

In  this  way,  Mr.  President,  small  sys- 
tems, with  less  than  2,500  subscribers — 
which  includes  most  such  systems  in 
rural  areas — would  be  protected  some- 
what from  the  effects  of  this  additional 
"tax"  on  their  already  overburdened 
revenues.  I  strongly  believe  that  such 
protection  is  a  matter  of  urgent  national 
telecommunicationB  poUcy. 

In  its  recent  report  on  cable  televi- 
sion, for  example,  the  staff  of  the  House 
Communications  Subcommittee  c<m- 
cluded: 

It  should  be  In  the  federal  government's 
policy  to  promote  the  growth  of  cable  and 
translators  In  rural  areas  .  .  .  Sach  a  pro- 


gnm  would  do  mwdi  to  amellocmte  the  see- 
ond  class  status  of  vlewen  In  these  areaa. 
Effective  tele.«>mmiintcatlons  can  be  a 
significant  factor  on  haJtlng  or  reverslzig  the 
popolatloB  trvoA  toward  eveo  greatei'  urban 
eanoantiatlon  by  slgnlAcantty  Improving  the 
quality  of  life  In  rural  areas. 

Like  many  of  our  Nation's  small  busi- 
nesses, the  typical  small  CATV  system 
today  is  faced  with  rising  costs  for  equip- 
ment and  services,  high  Interest  rates, 
and  Increased  costs  associated  with  Gov- 
ernment regulation.  For  many  small 
cable  systems  the  added  burden  of  copy- 
right payments  wiU  be  too  great.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  rtiral  and  semlrural 
areas  where  CATV  is  often  most  essential 
and  where  potential  for  CATV  growth  is 
Umited. 

Tlie  Senate  has  already  demonstrated 
this  week,  with  its  overwhelming  votes 
on  behalf  cd  public  broadcasting,  that 
copyrl^t  laws  are  proper  instruments 
of  public  policy. 

indeed,  our  Federal  copyright  laws 
have  always  represented  a  balancing  of 
equities  between  the  rights  of  copyright 
owners  and  the  public  interest,  conven- 
ience and  necessity. 

financially  and  symbolically,  this 
amendment  represents  very  little  indeed 
to  the  copyright  owners,  whose  lobbyists 
have  in  a  number  of  fonmis  Indicated 
their  willingness  to  help  small  systems. 
Even  if  all  systems  of  under  $160,000 
gross  receipts  were  totally  exempt,  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  royalties  would  be 
lost. 

It  represents  a  great  deal,  however,  to 
the  small  cable  systems  in  rural  America 
and  to  the  American  citizens  who  are  the 
consumer  of  its  product. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
port of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  In  conclusion.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  prhited  In 
the  Recokd  a  table  of  actual  costs  of 
running  a  small  business  cable  television 
system,  according  to  the  national  cable 
television  system. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoed, 
as  follows: 

Income 

Sut>scrlber    Income $189,000 

Installation    12.000 

Total    income 201,000 

Operating  expenses: 

Salary,  manager '. 30,000 

Salary,  technician 9,500 

Salary-Installors    24.660 

Vehicles    7.600 

System    maintenance 8. 000 

Utilities    „ - 3,700 

Pole   rental 12,100 

Total    96,460 

General  and  adnolnlstratlve : 

Property   taxes 9,000 

Insurance -  3.000 

Salary,   office 18,000 

OfBoe   rent . 4,800 

Office   supplies 600 

Billing  and  postage 5. 000 

Franchise  tax 6,030 

I^yroll  taxes 7. 200 

Travel  and  entertainment 4, 800 

Telephone    4,900 

Advertising  and  promotion GOO 


Bad    delJt 

Miscellaneous 

Total  
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1,«00 

9.000 

.—       73.730 


Total    expenses 160,190 


Operating  cash  Haw. 
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Mr.  McCTBIJAW.  Mr.  PtoUent.  will 
the  Smator  respond  to  a  questioa  or  two 
so  I  may  be  sure  I  understand  his  amend- 
ment? 

Am  I  correct  in  my  imderstandlng  that 
this  affects  and  applies  only  to  cable  sys- 
tems that  have  a  gross  income  of  $160,- 

000  a  year,  or  less? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect In  fact^  It  only  benefits  those  that 
are  less  than  $160,000. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Those  that  are  less 
than  $160,000.  But  it  does  require  for 
them  to  pay  at  least  $30  a  year;  am  I 
correct? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
could  not  suiH?ort  the  originEd  amend- 
ment because  I  felt  it  went  entirely  too 
far,  but  as  modified,  this  amendment  is 
far  more  palatable  now  than  it  was  fa  its 
original  form. 

I  appreciate  that  there  are  a  few  very 
small  cable  systems  that  are  trying  to 
serve  an  area  where  their  potential 
growth  Is  not  a  whole  lot  to  begin  with, 
but  many  pec^le  do  receive  the  benefit 
of  television  who  otherwise  would  not 
except  for  that  cable  system.  I  decided 

1  was  not  going  to  vote  for  any  amend- 
ment that  would  further  reduce  the  fees, 
because  we  have  them  quite  low  now. 
We  have  been  reducing  these  all  along 
from  the  time  we  started.  But  since  this 
amendmoit  now  Is  so  modified  that  it 
will  only  ai^ly  to  those  very  sma.ll  sta- 
tions or  cable  systems  where  there  is 
gross  receipts  of  only  $160,000  a  year,  or 
less,  I  am  not  going  to  further  oppose 
the  amendment. 

We  may  have  problems  in  conference 
and  may  have  to  work  out  something 
there,  but  if  anyone  needs  some  further 
protection  and  consideration  with  re- 
spect to  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  certainly  the  little  cable 
system  that  is  struggling  in  an  area 
where  the  resources  are  not  great  but 
where  they  are  providing  a  very  valuable 
service  to  that  community. 

Mr.  President,  unless  someone  else 
wishes  to  object  to  the  amendment,  I 
have  concluded  that  I  shall  accept  it. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly aiwreclate  the  sympathy  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  has  for  the  small 
stations,  and  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendmoit. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  tlie  desk. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  to  have  the  perfecting 
amendments  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest that  the  perfecting  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc. 
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The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  MarylMid  (Mr.  Mathias) 
proposes  cartAln  teclmlcal  amendments. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

On  page  84.  line  16,  Insert  the  following: 
Htrike  out  "117"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
■■118". 

On  page  103.  line  17,  imoMKlUtelv  after 
"116"  Insert  "and  118". 

On  page  104.  Une  11,  12  strike  out  the 
comma  and  all  that  follows  up  to  the  period. 

On  page  104,  line  6,  amend  ar.it  sentence 
of  subsection  (c)  to  read  as  follows:  "Rea- 
sonable royalty  fees  for  Public  Broadcasting 
shall  be  established  by  the  Copyright  Royalty 
Tribunal". 

On  page  105,  line  14,  amend  subsection  (f) 
to  read  as  follows:  (1)  "Public  Broadcast- 
ing" means  the  transmission  over  noncom- 
mercial educational  broadcast  stations  (as 
defined  In  section  397  of  the  Federal  C!om' 
munlcatlons  Act  of  1934  (47  U^.C.  397) )  and 
the  following  activities  Incidental  thereto: 
production  and  recording  by,  or  solely  for 
use  by,  distribution,  sale  or  licensing  solely 
to,  and  acquisition  by,  noncommercial  educa- 
tional broadcast  stations  of  educational  tele- 
vision or  radio  programs  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 397  of  the  Federal  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  397));  and  recording  by, 
or  solely  for  use  by  a  nonprofit  educational 
institution  of  any  educational  television  or 
radio  program  off  the  air  from  a  transmission 
by  an  educational  broadcast  station,  pro- 
vided such  recording  Is  used  only  by  such  In- 
stitution as  a  regxilar  part  of  its  itistructlonal 
activities  for  a  period  of  one  week  from  the 
date  of  the  broadcast  from  which  such  off 
the  air  recording  was  made  and  that  each 
such  recordmg  shall  be  destroyed  or  erased 
upon  the  expiration  of  such  one  week  pe- 
riod. No  person  supplying  a  recording  to  an 
educational  Institution  under  this  paragraph 
•shall  have  any  liability  as  a  result  of  faUure 
of  such  institution  to  destroy  or  erase  such 
recording  provided  it  shall  have  notified  such 
Institution  of  the  requir*m«nt  for  such  de- 
struction or  erasure  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph. 

On  page  126.  line  16,  strike  out  "117"  and 
Insert  m  lieu  thereof  "118". 

8.  22 

On  page  146,  between  lines  17  and  18,  in- 
sert the  following  new  section: 

Section  113.  Notwithstanding  Section  802 
of  Title  17,  as  amended  by  this  Title,  not 
later  than  30  days  following  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Register  of  Copy- 
rights shall  cause  notice  to  be  published  In 
the  Federal  Register  to  convene  the  Copy- 
right Royalty  Tribunal  established  under 
Section  801  of  such  Title  17,  to  establish  Ini- 
tial royalty  rates  under  Section  118  (of  such 
Title  17,  as  amended  by  this  Title) .  The  roy- 
alty rates  so  established  shall  apply  to  com- 
pulsory licensing  under  such  Section  118,  ex- 
cept that  payment  of  any  royalty  due  during 
the  period  between  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  and  the  date  on  which  such  rates  become 
effective  shall  not  be  required  until  60  days 
after  such  rates  become  effective. 

On  page  148,  Une  18,  strike  out  "Section 
1 J  3."  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Section  114." 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  these 
are  perfecting  amendments  to  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  22  which  pertain  to  the  com- 
pul.sory  license  system  established  for  the 
use  of  certain  categories  of  copyrighted 
material  by  public  broadcasting.  The  first 
part  modifies  the  definition  of  public 
broadcasting  contained  in  section  118(f) 
of  the  bill  and  is  aimed  at  insuring  that 


this  definition  more  closely  parallels  the 
language  in  the  committee  report  relat- 
ing to  this  section.  Certain  of  the  re- 
maining technical  amendments  provide 
a  mechanism  essential  for  the  establish- 
ment by  the  copyright  royalty  tribunal 
of  initial  royalty  rates  for  those  cate- 
gories of  copyrighted  materials  covered 
under  section  118.  As  presently  written, 
section  118  does  not  contain  a  set  of  stat- 
utory royalty  rates;  my  amendments 
would  require  the  register  of  copyrights 
to  convene  the  copyright  royalty  tribunal 
shortly  after  the  bill  is  enacted  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  establishing  initial  roy- 
alty rates.  Furthermore,  these  perfecting 
amendments  provide  that  public  broad- 
casting entities  are  required  to  pay  rea- 
sonable royalty  rates  as  of  the  effective 
date  of  the  act;  however,  it  is  further 
provided  that  payment  of  such  amounts 
due  shall  be  deferred  until  60  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  Initial  rates. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  has 
tlie  Senator  concluded? 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes,  I  have. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Am  I  coiTect  that 
this  amendment  is  actually  a  perfecting 
amendment  which  the  dlsUngulshed 
Senator  offered  in  committee,  and  it  was 
adopted? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  is  exacUy 
correct.  It  does  not  in  any  way  alter  the 
substance  of  the  bill  but  rounds  out  the 
language. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  deals  with  proce- 
dures; does  it  not? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  It  deals  with  proce- 
dures and  rounds  out  the  language  that 
is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
staff  has  examined  this  amendment  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  loolc  at 
it.  But  I  am  advised  by  the  chief  counsel 
of  the  committee  that  an  examination  of 
the  amendment  has  been  made  and  it  is 
purely  a  clarifying  and  technical  amend- 
ment. I  have  no  objection  to  it.  There- 
fore, I  am  prepared  to  accept  it 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas,  the 
manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption 
of  the  amendments. 

The  PRESroma  officer.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  perfecting 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
ADomoNAi.  STATKBtnrrs  strauirrB)  on  s.  a» 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
current  provision  for  term  in  S.  22— life 
of  the  author  plus  50  years — forms  the 
cornerstone  of  the  whole  copyright  re- 
vision effort. 

Although  there  are  several  important 
reasons  which  bear  upon  maintaining 
the  life-plus-50  term,  to  my  mind  there 
are  two  which  are  paramount:  fairness 
to  authors  and  equal  footing  in  the  in- 
ternational copyright  arena. 

The  present  56-year  term  is  not  long 
enough  to  insure  an  author  and  his  de- 
pendents the  fair  economic  benefits  from 
his  works.  Life  expectancy  has  increased 
substantially,  and  more  and  more  authors 
are  seeing  their  works  fall  Into  the  public 
domain  during  their  lifetimes,  forcing 
later  works  to  compete  with  their  own 
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early  works  in  which  copyright  has  ex- 
pired. A  short  term  is  particularly  dis- 
criminatory against  serious  works  of 
music,  literature,  and  art.  whose  value 
may  not  be  recognized  until  after  many 
years,  or  those  works  which  achieve  a 
burst  of  fame  then  languish  until  a  new 
generation  comes  along  to  discover 
them— P.  Scott  Fitzgerald,  Theodore 
Dreiser,  Sinclair  Lewis,  to  name  a  few 
The  United  States  has  been,  and  wili 
continue  to  be.  In  a  very  difficult  posi- 
tion insofar  as  the  international  copy- 
right field  is  concerned  until  we  adopt 
the  llfe-plus-50  term  which  is  the  norm, 
if  not  the  minimum  term  for  most  de- 
veloped countries.  Some  coimtries  have 
expanded  their  term  to  life  plus  70  cr 
more  and  other  nations  are  considering 
similar  actions. 

Since  a  large  majority  of  the  world's 
countries  have  adopted  a  copyright  term 
of  the  life  of  the  author  and  50  years 
after  his  death;  since  American  authors 
are  frequently  protected  longer  in  foreign 
countries  than  in  the  United  States,  the 
disparity  in  duration  of  copyright  has 
provoked  considerable  resentment  and 
some  proposals  for  retaliatory  legisla- 
tion. Publishing  has  always  had  a  fav- 
orable balance-of-payments  structure  in 
the  United  States,  and  copyrighted  works 
move  across  national  borders  faster  and 
more  easily  than  virtually  any  other  eco- 
nomic commodity.  However,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  favorable  economic  status 
books,  music,  and  other  works  of  art  have 
in  the  export  arena,  it  has  become  in- 
creasingly clear  that  the  United  States 
must  become  a  party  to  the  Berne  Copy- 
right Unl(m.  However,  the  major  stum- 
bling block  to  our  adherence  to  Berne  is 
the  requirement  of  a  term  of  copyright 
of  hfe  of  the  author  plus  50  years.  With- 
out the  change  in  our  copyright  laws,  the 
possibility  of  future  U.S.  adherence  to  the 
Berne  Conventions  would  evaporate,  but 
with  it  would  come  a  great  and  immedi- 
ate improvement  in  our  copyright  rela- 
tions. All  of  these  benefits  would  accrue 
directly  to  American  and  foreign  authors 
alike. 

Although  limitations  on  the  term  of 
copyright  are  obviously  necessaiy,  too 
short  a  term  harms  the  author  without 
giving  any  substantial  benefit  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  public  frequently  pays  the  same 
fw  works  in  the  public  domain  as  it  does 
for  copyrighted  works  and  the  only  re- 
sult is  a  commercial  windfall  to  certain 
users  at  the  author's  expense.  It  should 
be  remembered  too,  that  copyright  has 
the  effect  of  assisting  in  dissemination, 
since  publishers  and  other  users  cannot 
risk  investing  in  a  work  unless  assuied 
of  exclusive  right. 

It  is  time  for  the  United  States  to  take 
the  leadership  in  the  world  copyright 
community,  and  without  the  life-plus-50 
term  of  copyright,  this  will  prove  to  be 
an  impossible  task. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  few 
issues  to  come  before  the  Congress  are 
more  complex  than  those  contained  in 
this  copyright  legislation.  Few  measures 
that  we  will  act  upon  this  session  are 
more  important  to  a  special  group  of  our 
fellow  citizens  who  have  that  rare  ability 
to  be  creative.  This  measure  is  equally 
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importaitt  ta  an  oar  ctttaezM  as  it  impacts 
the  vatt-lMiBC  of  DOT  aodetr  and  iB  intt- 
Batebr  tarbtnAyiltikxm  tno  enterprise 
cysteia  anit  oup  ecoaiWa 

I  eommend  tba  BMpoliera  eC  tbe  Senate 
Judkkury  Cbmntttee  «bo  baw  labored 
so  lone  on  Ihls  laddatlan  and  nttMMs 
Soiator  MoCLnUHior.hla  effOT^  In  ttili 
field  tbat  atarteil  veB  over  a  4«cade  afo. 
T)ie  main  reasen  that  I  ieel  tteil  moBt 
say  aometmng  about  tbte  measure  stems 
from  my  ovn  invcrfvement  with  the 
health  field.  Almost  40  yean  a«o  tbt 
Congreas  estabUaiwd  the  National  Oancer 
ZnsUtute  and  authorted  the  Federal 
Oovemment  to  h^  vKaaor,  as  well  as 
to  c<HMluct,  research  taito  ttie  causes  and 
possible  cures  for  that  dread  disease. 
Since  then  the  Congreas  has  opanded 
that  Ptedsral  commitment  to  support  bkt- 
medkal  research  to  the  point  today  that 
our  research  across  the  board  In  that  ileld 
is  the  best  in  the  worid. 

We  can  aU  take  pride  in  the  accom- 
pUshmente  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  all  of  the  lndivldi»l  'Insti- 
tutes'' out  there  in  BeOieada.  Credit 
for  those  accMopUshmmts  must  be 
shared  with  many  research  centers  across 
our  land,  public  and  private,  and  count- 
less individual  Investigaton — and  I  know 
that  NIH  <rfBcial8  would  be  the  first  to 
acknowledge  that  fact 

But  we  do  not  conduct  biomedical  re- 
search Just  to  keep  a  few  people  active 
on  the  frontiers  of  science,  it  is  part  and 
parcel  of  our  concern  with  hnm^  suffer- 
ing, the  impact  of  disease  on  our  fellaw 
man  and  our  htfte  of  Inincing  better 
health  to  aU. 

My  own  support  of  Pedotil  iqpfproprla- 
tlons  to  support  biomedical  reaeardi  has 
always  been  coi^led  wltli  elfaitB  to  get 
the  fruits  of  that  endeavor  into  the  hands 
of  those  on  the  fiont  lines  of  health  caie 
delivery  systems.  Some  of  our  most  recent 
successes  on  that  front  mJtfht  be  im- 
paired by  what  w«  do  in  this  Legislation. 
I  need  to  go  back  over  »  years,  to 
when  the  Congress  trpaadtd  the  mission 
of  the  medical  library  that  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Army  had  maitit.ftittj»^ 
since  1836  and  we  established  a  new  Na- 
ti<mal  Ubrary  of  Medicine.  We  gave  tliat 
new  lilurary  a  mandate  to  apply  its  re- 
sources broadly  to  the  advance  of  medi- 
cal and  health  related  sciences:  to  col- 
lect, organize  and  then  make  available 
biomedical  information  to  Investigators, 
educators,  and  practitioners. 

Today,  the  National  Library  of  Medi- 
cine is  a  component  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  and  it  Is  the  world's 
largest  research  library  in  a  single 
scientific  and  professkmal  field.  More 
importantly  in  recent  years  they  have 
begun  to  make  great  advances  In  their 
mission  of  making  the  latest  word  in  bio- 
medical Information  available  to  Investi- 
gators, educ^-tors  and  practitioners. 

I  could  go  to  great  lengths  describing 
Medlars,  Medline^  and  Toxline.  Suffice 
It  to  say,  the  National  Ubrary  of  Medi- 
cine has  truly  beccnne  the  Innovator  that 
is  making  it  possible  for  those  throufi^- 
out  the  health  communfty  to  have  ready 
access  to  all  the  critical  information  that 
can  help  them  to  do  a  better  Job. 

The  nurse  or  physician  with  patients 
In  remote  rural  areas  or  the  investigators 


and  tefthntrlans  in  the  most  advanced 
laboratories — all  at  tiicm  can  ftaid  out 
Just  «bftt  their  coUcBcnes  daewfaere  have 
acosmpliBhed.  Today,  a  phvsleian  in  my 
hona  SlafeB  has  access  to  the  l^est  in- 
fonnatlesi  that  might  prove  htfirf ul  to 
him  in  his  daily  practice  because  our  re- 
giooal  medkal  Mbraiy  Is  linked  directly 
to  the  National  Ubrary  of  Medictne. 
That  is  true  in  most  parts  of  our  Nation, 
but  it  is  a  program  Va&t  is  Just  getting 
undtfway. 

It  is  underway  because  just  over  10 
years  ago  the  Ctmgress  passed  the  Med- 
ical Ubrary  Assistance  Act  and  since 
then  tha  National  Ubraiy  of  Medicine 
has  bdped  eoownd  and  inv>rove  our  Na- 
UoD.'A  medical  libraries  and  health  ccm- 
mnnicatlons  resources,  technology  and 
manpower  for  rendering  services  to  the 
entiro  health  community. 

AU  of  this  lias  come  about  because  of 
aU  that  the  National  Ubnxy  of  Medi- 
cine has  done,  <m  its  own  and  in  concert 
with  all  <rf  the  regional  medical  libraries 
thai  have  been  estabUsbed.  Many  others 
within  tlie  library  community,  along  wltti 
those  who  are  expert  in  the  new  dev^op- 
ments  of  technology  and  computers,  luive 
hdped  achieve  these  results. 

It  Is  because  of  that  success  in  bring- 
tog  the  latest  biomedical  research  and 
bealth  rdated  inf ormatlon  to  the  brofkd- 
est  pQssUile  numbers  within  the  total 
iMalth  community  tiutt  I  have  some  con- 
cenis  today  about  what  the  Congress 
might  do  In  this  copyriibt  Ifglnlstinn 
Und«  the  p^vision  of  this  bill  that  a^ 
forth  limitations  on  the  exclusive  rights 
of  a  oopyrii^t  owns*  there  are  two  sec- 
tions that  could  possibly  impact  upon 
what  Is  going  on  today  in  the  health 
field. 

TIm  Judicial  doctrine  of  fair  use.  one 
(rf  the  most  important  and  wdl-cstat>- 
Ushed  limitations  on  the  ex<dusive  right 
oi  ooBvrkHA  owners^  would  be  given  ex- 
mness  statutory  recognition  for  the  first 
time  in  tliis  legiBlation. 

Although  countless  courts  have  con- 
sidered and  ruled  upon  the  fair  use  doc- 
trine ov^  and  ov^  again,  no  definition 
has  ever  emerged  and  this  measure  mere- 
ly restates  the  doctrine  with  no  attempt 
to  change,  narrow  or  enlarge  it  in  any 
way.  Since  the  doctrine  is  an  equitable 
rule  of  rea8<m.  no  generally  applicable 
deflnttion  is  possible,  and  each  case  rais- 
ing the  question  must  be  decided  on  its 
own  facts  and  merits. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  what  we  see 
taking  place  today  in  the  health  field, 
with  the  National  Library  of  Medicine 
and  the  regional  medical  libraries,  would 
be  approved  \mder  the  fair  use  doctrine 
by  any  court.  But  there  is  another  por- 
tion of  this  measure,  section  108,  that 
others  believe  might  Impede.  If  not  se- 
verely restrict  much  that  has  been  ac- 
complished thus  far. 

Section  108  outlines  those  conditions 
under  which  libraries  and  archives  might 
reproduce  materials  and  not  infringe 
upon  a  copyright. 

The  need  for  Congress  to  even  address 
the  Issues  Involved  in  section  108  is 
caused,  in  the  main,  by  the  technological 
revolution  we've  experienced  over  the 
past  two  decades. 
Major  advances  In  Information  storage 


and  retrieval  have  been  nutde,  especiaUy 
by  tbaaa<  in  tbo  librsry  Odd.  Without 
tbsae  advKieaaii  VDirid  be  ««^^'"tB<Mp  for 
any  Ubrary  todkttp  pace  wtth  the  expao- 
sUm  of  knoiriedge  and  c<mtlnne  render- 
ing good  senrioia  to  the  puUic.  This  Is 
even  more  true  foe  those  speeiBUsed  li- 
braries in  the  healtb  and  ffi^tiftf  field. 
In  more  conuBOBplace  settings,  inter- 
Ubraxy  loans  and  cooperative  library 
networks  have  iust  recently  allowed 
some  of  the  smallest  of  pubUc  libraries 
to  expand  the  services  that  they  can 
render  the  public,  especially  in  rural 
areas. 

All  of  this  has  been  indeed  revdutkm- 
aiy;  these  devdopments  or  adaptations 
of  technology  to  library  services  were 
impossOile  to  foresee  even  a  few  years 
ago:  and  they  will  surdy  continue.  With 
our  need  for  efficient,  economical  and  re- 
liable access  to  information  that  revolu- 
tion is  bound  to  continue — ^it  should  and 
must 

Obviously  these  technological  develop- 
ments that  are  increasingly  being  used 
by  libraries,  as  well  as  ttiese  procedures 
adopted  among  libraries,  have  raised 
new  questions  under  the  existing  copy- 
right law  and  none  of  this  could  have 
been  foreseen  by  the  Congress  back  In 
IMO.  JUst  as  true  Is  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress todi^  cannot  foresee  vdiat  new 
developments  nd^t  take  place  down  xtoe 
road  that  would  bear  upon  these  issues. 
These  issues  were  raised  with  the 
memba«  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee as  they  wrestled  with  this  meas- 
ure. Tlie  rights  of  creators  and  the  rights 
of  users  are  difficult  enough  to  balance 
on  the  scales  of  equity.  Tlie  ri^ts  of 
publidiers  and  libraries,  espedally  those 
pubbe  and  nonprofit  libraries,  are  often 
added  to  stibb  questions  making  any  so- 
lution even  more  difficult 

A  problem  that  many  have  raised  with 
section  108  In  this  bOl  Is  that  these  pro- 
visions would  treat  aU  prtaited  materials 
In  the  samie  manner.  aMhougfa.  in  prac- 
tice, the  concerns  of  auttiors  differ  as 
they  apply  to  different  types  of  published 
materials. 

An  author  who  prepares  a  book  or 
monogn^h  and  to  wbom  royalties  ac- 
crue in  direct  relation  to  sales  of  the 
publications  opposes — and  I  believe  with 
great  Justification — reproductions  of 
his  work  in  whole  w  in  part  if  such  re- 
production compromises  the  level  of 
those  sales. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  basic  medium 
of  communication  in  the  fidd  of  science 
and  medldne  is  the  published  Journal 
wherein  the  author  desires  the  widest 
possible  distribution  and  exposure  of  bis 
article  and  findings.  Seldom  does  ttiis 
author  receive  any  payment  in  fact  It  Is 
becoming  the  practice  for  six^  an  au- 
thor to  pay  a  "page  charge"  for  the 
privilege  of  having  his  paper  puidished 
for  use  by  his  peers. 

Many  of  those  within  the  health  com- 
munity, including  private  practitioners. 
biomedical  researchers,  educators,  and 
llbrsulans  have  expressed  strong  reser- 
vations about  the  present  wording  of  sec- 
tion 108.  They  do  not  beHeve  that  pro- 
vision resolves  the  issues  to  v^ich  it  is 
addressed  and  specific  portions  even  raise 
additional  proUems.  I  would  fhare  their 
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concerns,  especially  If  those  provlsi<»u 
taight  Impede  efforts  to  bring  the  latest 
results  of  biomedical  research  to  all  tjrpes 
of  health  personnel  on  the  front  lines  of 
health  care  delivery  systems. 

It  is  equally  Important  that  all  those 
within  research  laboratories  and  health 
manpower  education  or  training  pro- 
grams have  ready  access  to  the  findings 
ol  their  colleagues.  Again,  It  i^pears  to 
me  that  much.  If  not  all.  of  what  we  see 
today  taking  place  In  this  field  would  fall 
within  the  fair  use  doctrine. 

I  should  also  point  out  to  any  critics 
of  the  present  provisions  of  section  108 
that  the  Judiciary  Committee  clearly  set 
out  in  their  report  on  this  bill,  page  67, 
that  the  fair  use  doctrine  not  only  applies 
to  reproduction  practices  of  libraries,  but 
that  in  no  way  did  they  Intend  section 
108  to  be  a  limitation  upon  the  fair  use 
doctrine.  Let  me  Just  quote  a  portion  of 
that  document: 

The  doctrine  of  fair  vae  applies  to  library 
photocopying,  and  nothing  contained  in  sec- 
tion 108  "In  any  way  affects  the  right  ot  fair 
use."  No  provision  of  section  108  is  Intended 
to  take  away  any  rights  existing  under  the 
fair  use  doctrine.  To  the  contrary,  section 
108  authorizes  certain  photocopying  prac- 
tices which  may  not  qxiallfy  as  a  fair  use. 

At  the  same  time  I  must  admit  that 
the  critics  of  section  106  do  raise  a  nimi- 
ber  of  valid  points.  Some  of  those  pro- 
visions are  subject  to  question  and  a 
variety  of  Interpretations  which  could 
well  lead  to  Itmumerable  law  suits. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Ccmgress 
has  been  confronted  by  that  technologi- 
cal revolution  and  its  impact  on  copy- 
righted materials.  At  the  end  of  the  93d 
Congress  we  enacted  an  amendment  to 
the  copyright  law  which  established  a 
special  national  commission  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  and  compiling  data  on 
the  reproduction  and  use  of  copyrighted 
worlts. 

The  National  Commission  on  New 
Technological  Uses  of  Copyrighted  Works 
is  now  addressing  these  problems.  They 
have  given  top  priority  to  the  very  Issues 
that  I  am  raising  here  and  they  liave 
been  meeting  with  authors,  publishers, 
librarians,  and  user  groups.  Tliey  are 
responsible  for  malting  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  that  any  changes  in  the 
copyright  law  that  they  feel  to  be  neces- 
sary, it  is  even  possible  they  will  have 
some  initial  findings  that  bear  upon  the 
issues  I  have  raLsed  and  will  submit  them 
before  the  Congress  completes  work  on 
this  legislation. 

Over  the  past  few  weeks — in  fact  this 
very  week— I  know  that  the  Register  of 
Copyrights,  Barbara  Ringer,  has  been 
worldng  with  a  representative  group  of 
authors,  publishers,  librarians  and  offi- 
cials of  the  NaUonal  Library  of  Medicine 
on  this  issue.  They  have  addressed  their 
attention  to  the  specific  provisions  con- 
tained in  section  108,  as  well  as  tlie  broad 
issues  Involved,  and  hopefully  they  might 
reach  agreement  on  suggestions  that 
would  prove  beneficial  to  our  delibera- 
tions. 

While  I  woiUd  not  wish  to  delay  any 
action  the  Senate  might  Uke  here  to- 
day on  8.  22,  I  would  hope  that  those 
Members  who  will  continue  to  work  on 
this  legLslation  before  the  Congress  takes 


final  action  on  this  measure  will  keep  an 
open  mind  on  section  108. 

Again,  few  Issues  that  come  before  us 
are  more  complex  or  more  Important  to 
our  Nation  than  this  one  before  us  to- 
day. Reform  and  revisi(»i  of  the  copy- 
riglit  laws  is  long  overdue  tmd  I  strongly 
support  the  thrust  of  this  legislation. 

We  must  do  all  that  we  can  to  nurture 
the  creative  abilities  of  our  people  and 
more  adequately  protect  the  work  prod- 
uct of  those  among  us  who  are  creative. 
This  legislation  wlU  do  that  and  it  should 
be  enacted  into  law. 

Mr  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  two 
matters  have  not  been  considered  by  the 
Senate  in  the  debate  on  the  copyright 
bill,  S.  22.  Both  are  complex  issues,  and 
time  does  not  permit  discussion  at  this 
time. 

Both,  however,  would  more  fully  im- 
plement a  major  purpose  of  the  Copy- 
right Act  reform  effort — the  creation  of 
a  single,  uniform  body  of  corporate  pro- 
tection. 

Section  301  of  S.  22  is  supposed  to 
create  the  unlf  onnlty  of  the  law  that  we 
seek.  However,  paragraph  (3)  of  section 
301(b)  now  provides  that  State  law  re- 
garding "misappropriation"  is  not  to  be 
preempted.  Misappropriation  is  an  amor- 
phous doctrine  of  unfair  competition  re- 
jected in  most  States.  The  result  of  this 
reference  to  misappropriation  is  that,  for 
example,  an  author  who  has  purpose- 
fully chosen  not  to  protect  his  book  under 
the  Federal  Copyright  Act.  could  stop 
another  person  from  copying  the  book 
by  bringing  a  State  law  suit  for  an  in- 
junction alleging  misappropriation  of 
the  author's  work. 

Such  an  author  cotild  gain  a  perpetual 
injunction  against  copying  the  book,  even 
though  he  could  only  get  protection  for 
a  limited  term  under  the  Federal  Copy- 
right Act.  Or  he  might  obtain  an  injunc- 
tion under  a  misappropriation  theory 
where  such  an  injunction  was  expressly 
not  provided  in  S.  22.  The  purpose  of  a 
broad  and  uniform  treatment  of  Federal 
copyright  law  which  will  be  accomplished 
by  8.  22  would  all  be  frustrated  unless 
the  reference  to  misappropriation  were 
removed  from  section  301  of  the  bill. 

Therefore,  if  time  had  permitted,  I 
would  have  proposed  that  the  phrase  on 
page  111,  lines  22  and  23,  reading:  "rights 
against  mi.sappropriatlon  not  equivalent 
to  any  of  such  exclusive  rights,"  be 
.stricken  from  the  bill. 

My  second  point  regards  paragraph 
(4)  of  section  301(b)  of  S.  22.  The  in- 
tent of  paragraph  (4)  is  to  allow  States 
to  prohibit  tape-piracy  with  respect  to 
recordings  fixed  prior  to  February  15, 
1972.  Tape-piracy  with  respect  to  re- 
cordings fixed  on  or  after  that  date  is 
prolilbited  by  section  114  of  the  bill.  As 
previously  worded,  however,  paragraph 
(4 1  exempts  from  preemption  all  State 
laws  dealing  with  sound  recordings  fixed 
prior  to  February  15.  1972.  Such  laws 
may  include  laws  against  tape-piracy, 
but  they  may  also  Include  laws  against 
innumerable  and  undefined  other  acts 
with  respect  to  those  recordings. 

In  order  to  exempt  from  preemption 
only  that  which  we  feel  a  need  to  exempt. 
I  would  have  proposed,  had  time  per- 
mitted, that  paragraph  <A>  be  amended 


by  stmtlng.  on  page  111,  line  37.  the  pa- 
rlod  at  the  end  of  the  Uhe,  and  imertlfig 
in  its  place  the  phraae  ",  that  are  equlr- 
alent  to  any  of  the  eocduslve  rights  spec- 
ified by  section  114  wltti  respect  to  sound 
recordings  fixed  on  or  after  February  15, 
1972."  This  would  exempt  from  preempt 
tlon  only  those  State  laws  that  give  the 
same  type  of  limited  protection  to  sound 
recordings  that  we  give  in  the  Federal 
Copyright  Act.  It  would  permit  uniform 
protection  for  both  pre-1972  and  post- 
1972  recordings. 

I  feel  it  important  that  these  remarks 
be  included  in  the  debate  so  that  the 
other  House  might  be  encouraged  to  ad- 
dress them  in  their  consideration  of 
copyright  reform.  These  proposals  are  in 
accord  with  two  letters  I  Just  received 
from  the  Department  of  Justice  in  re- 
8pon.se  to  my  Inquiry  in  which  that  De- 
partment pointed  out  that  section  301 
as  It  stands  without  amendment  "would 
hkely  have  anticompetitive  effects  in 
this  country."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  both  letters  from  that  Department 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Depaktmemt  or  Jttstick, 
WashiTigton,  D.C..  February  13, 1979. 
Hon.  Ht7CH  Scott, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatos  Scott:  This  letter  is  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  a  request  from  a  member 
of  your  staff  that  the  Department  consider 
whether  the  preemption  provisions  of  8.  22, 
94th  Cong.,  ist  Sess.  ( 197S)  might  have  anti- 
competitive consequences. 

ThU  Department  is  opposed  to  certain 
changes  made  to  section  aoi  tiecause  they 
would  likely  have  anticompetitive  effects  in 
this  country. 

Section  301  is  the  preemption  section  of 
the  bUl.  It  would  provide  that  the  federal 
Copyright  Act  would  preempt  all  state  regu- 
lation of  rights  in  the  nature  of  copyright 
protection.  However,  certain  exceptions  to 
complete  preemption  would  be  made  by  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  301.  The  biU  reported 
out  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  made 
two  slgniflcant  additions  to  the  exceptions, 
both  of  which  are  opposed  by  this  Depart- 
ment. These  additions  seemingly  allow  (1) 
protection  under  the  theory  of  misappropri- 
ation, and  (3)  less  preemption  than  the 
committee  intended  with  respect  to  stats 
law  regarding  sound  recordings  made  prior 
to  1973. 

I.  misappropriation 
Paragraph  (3)  of  section  801(b)  would  ex- 
empt from  preemption  state  common  law  or 
statutory  rights  that  are  not  equivalent  to 
the  exclusive  rights  granted  by  the  Copyright 
Act.  The  Copyright  Act  would  grant  righU 
such  as  the  exclusive  right  to  make  copies 
of  the  copyrighted  work  (Section  106).  In 
addition  to  the  rights  that  paragraph  (3) 
previously  specifically  listed  as  non-equiva- 
lent rights  (e.g.,  breach  of  contract  and 
breach  of  trust)  the  committee  has  now  add- 
ed "rights  against  misappropriation  not 
equivalent  to  any  of  such  exclusive  rtghts 
.  .  ."  The  committee  report  accompanying 
the  bill  asserts  that  there  is  a  need  for  this 
provision  because  "state  law  should"  be  able 
to  permit  the  mUapproprlatlon  theory  to  ap- 
ply. S.  Rep.  94-473,  94th  Cong..  Ist  Sess.  118 
(1975)   (hereinaftsr.  "Senate  Keport"). 

This  Department  is  concerned  because  In- 
clusion of  the  above  quoted  phrase  In  sec- 
tion 301  would  sanction  use  of  the  highly 
anticompetitive  "misappropriation"  theory, 
and  would  defeat  the  underlying  purpose  of 
the  preemption  section. 
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A.  The  Misappropriation  Doctrine  is  Anti- 
conq>etltlve — 

This  Department  strongly  opposes  allow- 
ance of  monopolies  based  on  the  theory  of 
"misappropriation."  This  term  is  not  deflned 
in  the  proposed  Act,  but  the  concept  ap- 
parently stems  from  the  much-critlelsed  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Coxat  In  International 
News  Service  v.  Associated  Press,  248  VS.  215 

(1918)  (hereafter,  the  "INS"  case).  Sa  INS, 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  defendant 
news  service  committed  an  unlawful  act  of 
unfair  competition  by  copying  the  plaintiff's 
uncopyrighted  published  news  stories  from 
east  coast  newspapers  and  wiring  them  to 
west  coast  subscribing  newspapers.  Tlie  Court 
found  that  even  though  the  plaintiff  would 
have  had  no  rights  against  the  public,  who 
were  entitled  or  privileged  to  copy  the  arti- 
cles, nonetheless  the  defendant  had  "mis- 
appropriated" the  published  work  done  by 
the  plaintiff  and  was  therefore  liable  to  the 
plaintiff.  The  Court's  theory  was  laiat  the 
defendant's  conduct  was  unlawful  becaiise  it 
sought  to  "reap  where  it  has  not  sown"  (248 
U.S.  at  239).  This  imjtist  enrichment  theory 
could  be  used  broadly  to  prohibit  the  copy- 
ing of  uncopyrighted  published  materials, 
the  manufacture  by  others  of  unpatented 
goods,  the  use  by  a  doctor  of  a  surgical  tech- 
nique developed  by  another  doctor,  or  the 
use  of  an  advertising  technique  which  anoth- 
er has  developed  at  his  own  expense.  The 
effect  of  the  theory  is  boundless — it  is  poten- 
tially applicable  eaoh  time  a  person  engages 
In  conduct  that  imitates  some  work  that  was 
developed  at  another's  expense. 

The  courts  generally  have  declined  >  to  fol- 
low the  suggestion  In  the  INS  case  that  the 
traditional  unfair  coiiq>etition  doctrine  be 
expanded  to  cover  so-ccJled  "misappropria- 
tion." '  See,  e.g.,  O.  Bioorai  A  Co.  v.  HaenOler, 
194  F.  2d  914,  916  <ad  Cir.  1952):  National 
Comics  Pub.,  Inc.  v.  Fawcett  Pub.  Inc..  191 
P.  2d  694,  803  (2d  CIr.  1961) :  RCA  Mfg.  Co.  v. 
Whiteman,  114  F.  ad  86.  90  (2d  Cir.),  cert, 
denied.  811  VB.  712  (1940);  Cheney  Bros.  v. 
Doris  Silk  Corp.,  38  F.  ad  279.  280  (2d  Cir. 
1929),  cert,  denied,  281  U.S.  728  (1930).  In- 
deed, District  Judge  Wyzanski  once  stated 
his  belief  that  the  Supreme  Court  would 
follow  the  Brandeis  dissent  in  INS  and  over- 
rule INS  if  given  the  opportunity.  Triangle 
Pub.,  Inc.  V.  New  Mngland  Newspaper  Pub. 
Co.,  46  F.  Supp.  198,  204  (D.  Mass.  1942) .  This 
view  is  supported  by  the  recent  Sears  and 
Compco  decisions.*  in  which  the  Supreme 
Court  reversed  decisions  from  a  court  of  ap- 
peals that  prohibited  copying  of  unpatented 
products,  without  even  attempting  to  dis- 
tinguish INS.  See  also  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing Svstem.  Inc.  v.  DeCosta,  377  F.  ad  316, 
318  (1st  Cir.).  cert,  denied,  389  UJB.  1007 
(1967),  in  which  the  court  found  both  that 
INS  was  no  longer  authoritative,  since  it 
occurred  before  Brit  R.R.  Co.  v.  Tompkins, 
304  U.S.  64  (1938),<  and  that  it  was  overruled 
by  Sears  and  Compco. 

The  New  York  State  courts,  in  a  series  of 
cases  beginning  with  appropriation  of  news 
and  artistic  productions,  retrlved  the  "mis- 
appropriation" theory  of  INS  from  innocu- 
ous desuetude  and  gradually  extended  the 
doctrine  into  the  area  of  unfair  competition 
In  the  sale  of  ordinary  merchandise.^  The 
JNS  doctrine  has  also  been  codified  in  the 
New  T<»'k  General  Business  Ijaw  ({868-d). 
The  bulk  of  authority  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States,  however,  is  against  the  recog- 
nition of  "misappropriation"  as  an  inde- 
pendent basis  for  recovery  in  imitation  cases 
(  West  Point  Mfg.  Co.  v.  Detroit  Stamping  Co., 
222  F.2d  681.  698-99  (6th  Cir.  1965)  (misap- 
propriation is  "contrary  to  the  great  weight 
of  authority")). 

This  Department  supports  the  position 
taken  In  the  foregoing  majority  line  of  cases. 
and  opposes  any  attempt  to  limit  nondecep- 
tlve  copying  of  uncopyrighted  or  unpatented 


subject  matter  by  the  general  public.  We  be- 
lieve that  sound  policy  reasons  underlie  the 
weight  of  authority  that  opposes  the  INS 
"ml8appn>prlati(»i"  doctrine. 

The  "misappropriation"  theory  is  vague 
and  tincertaln.  The  "misappropriation"  pro- 
vision of  section  301  does  not  Indicate  what 
it  is  that  is  not  to  be  appropriated.  It  may 
extend  beyond  an  appropriation  of  the  forms 
or  styles  of  ordinary  merchandise  to  include 
an  appropriation  of  mere  ideas,  or  tech- 
nology or  other  know-how  long  in  the  public 
domain.  Neither  the  INS  case,  other  cases,  nor 
proposed  paragraph  (3)  adequately  defines 
the  conduct  prohibited,  or  establishes  any 
standard  for  distlngiilshlug  ii^iproper,  as  op- 
posed to  proper,  copying.* 

The  "misappropriation"  doctrine  may  be 
used  contrary  to  copyright  and  antitrust 
policies  to  sustain  perpetual  monopolies 
over  printed  matter,  and  contrary  to  patent 
and  antitrust  policies  to  sustain  perpetual 
monopolies  over  alleged  inventions  which  do 
not  qualify  for  patent  protection.  In  the 
Sears  and  Compco  cases,  noted  above,  the 
Supreme  Court  set  aside  such  grants  and 
held  tlie  states  to  be  without  power  to  block 
off  from  the  public  the  nondeceptlve  copy- 
ing of  an  unpatentable  article.  The  Coiirt 
held  this  on  the  ground  that  such  grants 
contravene  the  federal  patent  statutes  and 
constitutional  provisions. 

Furthermore,  limitation  is  the  life-blood  of 
competition.  Mere  commercial  copying  is 
neither  unlawful,  nor  Unmoral:  instead  it  is 
often  a  commercial  and  economic  necessity. 
Copying  very  often  supports  and  promotes 
competition — ^it  spurs  further  invention  and 
innovation,  permits  newcomers  to  enter 
markets,  and  generally,  by  bringing  forward 
functionally  equivalent  products  and  serv- 
ices. Is  a  necessary  condition  for  the  competi- 
tive forces  of  the  marketplace  acting  to  lower 
prices,  satisfy  consumer  demand,  and  allo- 
cate production  optimally. 

B.  Preemption  Would  Be  Nullifled — 
Paragraph  (3),  as  noted  above,  lists  causes 

of  action,  such  as  for  breach  of  contract,  that 
are  specifically  identified  In  the  introductory 
phrase  as  giving  "rights  that  are  not  equiv- 
alent to  any  of  the  exclusive  rights"  that 
would  be  granted  by  section  106  of  the  pro- 
posed Copyright  Act.  These  are  causes  of  ac- 
tion different  in  nature  from  that  for  copy- 
right infringement  (see  Senate  Report,  p. 
116).  Apparently  what  is  meant  is  that,  for 
example,  one  may  sue  to  enjoin  reproduction 
of  an  uncopyrighted  book  if  there  is  a  con- 
tract between  the  parties  prohibiting  the  de- 
fendant from  reproducing  it.  Thus,  reproduc- 
ing the  Uterary  expression  itself  may  be  pro- 
hibited under  a  cause  of  action  for  breach  of 
contract. 

Similarly,  paragraph  (3)  exempts  from 
preemption  "rights  against  misappropriation 
not  equivalent  to  any  of  such  rights"  speci- 
fied in  section  106.  This  apparently  would 
permit  states  to  prohibit  the  reproduction  of 
the  literary  expression  Itself  under  a  "misap- 
propriation" theory.  "Misappropriation" 
would  stand  in  the  place  of  breach  of  con- 
tract as  a  cause  of  action  in  the  book  ex- 
ample above.  Any  copyright  of  copyrightable 
subject  matter  that  has  not  been  federally 
protected  could  be  prohibited  under  the 
amorphous  theory  of  "misappropriation." 

The  Senate  Report  states  (p.  116)  that  re- 
production of  "the  literary  expression"  itself 
should  be  preempted  and  should  not  be  able 
to  be  prohibited  under  the  "misappropria- 
tion" theory;  yet  that  Is  what  inclusion  of 
the  term  "misappropriation"  in  paragraph 
(3)  would  prohibit.  The  preemption  sought 
by  the  omnibus  Copyright  Act  revision  bill 
would  be  nullified  by  paragraph  (3). 

C.  Recommendation — 

For  the  reasons  discussed,  this  Department 
recommends  that  the  phrase  "rights  against 
misappropriation  not  equivalent  to  any  of 
such  exclusive  rights,"  be  omitted  from  pro- 
posed section  301  (b)(3). 
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Paragraph  (4)  of  section  801(b)  would 
exempt  from  preemption  state  laws  with  re- 
spect to  soimd  recordings  fixed  prior  to  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1972.  That  date  was  the  date  that 
sound  recordings  were  first  made  subject  to 
federal  Copyright  Act  protection  imder  the 
"t^)e-piracy"  amendment  of  1971 .'  The  legis- 
lation making  that  amendment  specified  that 
the  protection  was  only  to  be  given  to  re- 
cordings fixed  after  that  date,  and  that  the 
amendment  was  not  to  be  "applied  retrospec- 
tively or  be  construed  as  affecting  in  any  way 
rights  with  respect  to  sound  recordings  fixed 
before  [that  date]."  The  protection  given 
by  that  amendment  (1 1(f)  of  the  Copyright 
Act,  17  U.S.C.  S  l(f ) )  was  to  the  owner  of  the 
copyright  in  the  recording  (eg.,  the  plastic 
disc  played  on  phonographs)  to  prevent 
others  from  re-recording  the  work  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  Section  114  pr<9oeed  in 
S.  22  woiUd  continue  this  protection  given  by 
present!  1(f). 

As  explained  In  the  Senate  Report  (p. 
116),  the  Intent  of  paragraph  (4)  is  to  en- 
sure that  "nothing  in  [the  Copyright  Act) 
annuls  or  limits  the  authority  of  states  to 
prevent  the  umanthtx'lzed  duplication  of 
sound  rec(»dlngs  fixed  prior  to  February  15, 
1972."  However,  rather  than  narrowly  defin- 
ing an  exceptl<m  to  the  otherwise  general 
preemption  sought  by  the  omnibus  Copy- 
right Act  revision  bill,  paragrM>li  (4)  as 
drafted  may  exempt  from  preemption  much 
more  than  state  tape-piracy  laws.  It  exempts 
all  state  laws  with  respect  to  "sound  record- 
ings fixed  prior  to  February  15,  1972,"  with- 
out limiting  the  exemption  to  those  laws 
dealing  with  tape-phracy. 

The  paragraph  may  be  amended,  however, 
more  precisely  to  accomplish  the  Committee  °s 
intent  to  permit  states  to  prohibit  tape- 
piracy  with  respect  to  recordings  made  before 
February  16,  1972.*  Paragr^h  (4)  may  be 
clarified  by  amending  it  to  read : 

(4)  Sound  recordings  fixed  prior  to  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1972,  that  are  equivalent  to  any  of 
the  exclusive  rights  specified  by  section  114 
with  respect  to  sound  recordings  fixed  on  or 
after  February  16, 1972. 

m.   CONCLTTSIOK 

For  these  reasons  discussed,  this  Depart- 
ment opposes  proposed   section  301   unless 
amended  as  suggested  above. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  E.  Kaupes, 
Assistant    Attorney    General    Antitrust 
Division. 

rOOTNOTES 

'See  2  R.  Callman,  Unfair  Competition, 
Trademarks  &  Monopolies,  §  60.2  at  505,  507 
(3d  ed.  1975) . 

=  The  INS  decision  predates  Erie  R.R.  Co.  v. 
Tompkins,  304  U.S.  64  (1938),  and  is  thus  no 
longer  binding  on  federal  coiui«. 

^  Sears,  Roebuck  A  Co.  v.  Stiffel  Co.,  376 
U.S.  225  (1964):  Compco  Corp.  v.  Day-Brite 
Lighting,  376  U.S.  234  (1964) . 

'  Under  Erie,  federal  courts  are  to  apply 
local  law  to  non-federal  causes  of  action. 

"  Cases  reviewed  in  Kaplan  &  Brown.  Case.- 
on  Copyright,  Unfair  Competition,  and  Other 
Topics  614-19  (2d  ed.  1974). 

•Such  vague  language,  of  course,  may 
present  serious  due  process  problems  under 
the  United  States  Constitution.  See  United 
States  v.  Cardiff,  344  U.S.  174  (1952) ;  United 
States  V.  Evans,  333  U.S.  483  (1948). 

"Act  of  October  15,  1971,  Pub.  L.  92-140.  85 
Stat.  391. 

*  Paragraph  (4)  as  drafted  was  suggested 
by  Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  General  Irwin 
Goldbloom  of  the  Civil  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  his  testimony  at  hear- 
ings in  the  House  of  Representatives  regard- 
ing H.R.  2223.  the  House  omnibus  copyright 
bill.  The  undue  scope  of  paragraph  (4)  was 
Just  recently  recognized.  The  amendment 
suggested  below  more  precisely  implements 
the  Department's  concern  expressed  by  Dep- 
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uty  AsslsUnt  Attorney  OenenJ  Ctoldbloom 
at  the  hearings  *nd  the  purpose  for  his  tng- 
geaUon  at  that  tane.  that  state  anU-ptracy 
laws  relating  to  pre-197a  recordings  not  be 
preempted. 


I>KPASTMZirT  OP  JVSIXCK, 

Waahinffton,  D.C..  februarf  t$,  1976. 
Hon.  Hmia  Scott, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

I>KAX  SuTAToa  Scott:  This  letter  Is  sub- 
nUtted  pursuant  to  a  request  from  a  member 
of  your  staff  for  the  views  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  regarding  Title  n  of  the  proposed 
omnibus  Copyright  Act  revision  bills  8.  22, 
94th  Cong.,  ist  Sees.  (1976).  as  reported  out 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  on  November  20 
1975. 

The  Department  of  Justice  opposes  Title  n 
of  3.  22,  entitled  "TTie  Design  Protection  Act 
ot  1976,"  as  It  has  slmUar  legislation  In  the 
past.  The  Department  recently  voiced  Its 
opposition  to  Title  11  at  H.R.  2223,  the  paral- 
lel omnibus  Copyright  Act  revision  blU  In 
the  Hotise,  at  bearings  held  on  that  bill  on 
May  8.  1975. 

Title  n  would  provide  a  new  type  of  mo- 
nopoly protection,  different  from  either 
copyright  or  design  patent,  for  ornamental 
design  features  of  useful  articles.  Protection 
would  be  given  for  the  decorative  features 
of  almost  all  useful  articles,  such  as  furni- 
ture, appliances,  and  cars.  The  protection 
would  extend  for  a  flve-year,  once-renewable 
period.  Remedies  would  include  Injunctions, 
damages  and  attorney's  fees. 

Design  patent  protection  Is  presently  af- 
forded these  designs  by  35  VS.C.  171-173  If 
they  meet  the  criteria  for  patents  Including 
novelty  and  unobviousness  over  the  prior  art 
(36  U3.C.  102,  103).  Copyright  protection  Is 
presently  not  afforded  these  designs  unless 
they  can  exist  separately  from  the  useful 
article  and  may  be  considered  a  "work  of  art" 
( 17  U.S.C.  6(g) ,  37  C.P.R.  202.10(c)  )  . 

Enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation 
would  provide  statutory  protection  for  de- 
signs that  are  ciurently  not  subject  to  either 
patent  or  copyright  protection,  provide  an 
alternate  form  of  protection  for  subject  mat- 
ter ciurenUy  subject  to  design  patent  pro- 
tection, and  provide  an  additional  form  of 
protection  for  copyrighted  subject  matter 
u.sed  In  a  useful  article. 

This  legislation  would  create  a  hybrid  form 
of  statutory  monopoly— between  design  pat- 
ents and  copyrights.  In  contrast,  however, 
with  the  design  patent  law  (35  U.S.C.  171- 
173)  and  the  Copyright  Office  regulations 
(37  CJJB.  202.10),  protection  would  be  af- 
forded to  registered  designs  without  regard 
to  the  degree  of  creativity  or  the  authorship 
Involved. 

Enactment  of  Title  II  would  likely  sub- 
stantially increase  the  cost  to  the  public  for 
many  useful  articles.  The  copier  may  perform 
a  number  of  economlcaUy  useful  functions 
which  deserve  encouragement.  He  may  sim- 
ply produce  the  useful  article  at  a  lower  cost. 
He  may  achieve  wider  distribution.  He  may 
couple  the  design  with  some  other  useful 
article.  He  may  do  none  of  these,  but  by 
merely  providing  competition  he  may  force 
lower  profit  margins  and  greater  efficiency. 
The  protection  afforded  by  Title  U  would 
not  likely  appreciably  encourage  the  crea- 
tion of  ornamental  designs  of  useful  articles 
to  the  benefit  of  the  public.  Observation  In- 
dicates that  manufacturers  are  eager  to 
create  good  ornamental  designs.  Sllffels  crea- 
tion of  the  pole  lamp  was  undoubtedly  high- 
ly profitable  and  the  rewards  available  from 
being  first  with  a  new  design  are  substantial  > 
Had  Sears  been  forced  to  create  a  new  design 
for  a  pole  lamp  would  the  pubUc  have  bene- 
fliied  in  the  slightest?  The  Individual  who 


■  See  Sear$.  Roeltuck  dt  Co.  v.  Stiffel  Co.  37« 
L'S  -J-'e  (1964). 


originates  an  ornamental  design  protected 
by  Title  n  would  likely  rarely  benefit  from 
the  protection.  His  corporate  employer  might 
enjoy  monopoly  profits,  but  the  salaried  de- 
Mgner  u  not  likely  to  be  stlmxilated  to  be 
more  creative  tliereby. 

Design  protection  would  likely  restrict 
liealthy  competition.  An  established  com- 
pany In  a  field  would  be  In  a  position  to 
harass  newcomers  with  the  claim  that  reg- 
istered designs  were  being  Infringed.  Could 
not  General  Motors  have  protected  the  tall 
fin,  the  fast  back,  and  so  many  other  design 
elements  as  to  force  its  competitors  to  build 
ugly  or  unattractive  cars?  Probably  even  that 
distinctive  Volkswagen  styling  would  be  pro- 
tectable. If  tall  fins  are  popular,  we  think  It 
very  healthy  that  auto  companies  be  able  to 
make  cars  with  tall  fins.  We  believe  monop- 
olies on  what  are  basically  utilitarian  arti- 
cles should  be  limited  to  those  which  protect 
inventions  meeting  the  requirements  for 
patentability.  The  opportunities  to  restrict 
others  from  competing  afforded  by  Title  n  are 
Immense  without  any  commensurate  bene- 
fits to  the  public. 

To  omit  federal  statutory  protection  for 
the  form  of  a  usef lU  object  Is  not  to  deny  the 
originator  of  that  form  any  remedy  what- 
soever. 

Originators  of  designs  for  useful  objects 
receive  protection  for  their  designs  when  they 
prove  that  the  public  is  damaged  by  the 
copying,  i.e.,  competitors  are  passing  off  goods 
as  the  originator's  by  copying  the  product's 
design.  See  Crescent  Toot  Co.  ▼.  jr<2bom  A 
Bishop  Co..  247  Fed  299  (2d  Clr  1917).  See 
also  Scors,  Roebuck  A  Co.  t.  Stiffel  Co.,  378 
U.S.  225  (1964).  and  Compco  Corp.  v.  Dav 
Brite  Lighting,  Inc.,  376  U.S.  234  (1964). 

In  addition,  there  Is  a  constitutional  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  designs  Intended  to  be 
protected    are    "discoveries"    or    "writings" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Patent  and  Copy- 
right Clause  of  the  Constitution.  Article  I. 
section  8.  clause  8,  which  would  be  essential 
to  support  the  legislative  authority  In  enact- 
ing this  blU.  Title  II  would  protect  almost 
any  design  not  celled  from  another  source, 
a  lesser   standard   for   protection   than   the 
standard  of  Invention  which  has  been  re- 
quired as  a  condition  of  patenUWUty  for 
both  design  and  utility  patents.  35  U.S.C.  171, 
102.  103;  see  Hotchkiss  v.  Greenwood,  11  How. 
248  (1851).  The  Supreme  Court's  recent  dis- 
cussion of  the  Patent  and  Copyright  Clause 
suggested  that  the  traditional  requirement  of 
Invention  as  a  condition  of  patentabUlty  re- 
flected a  limitation  of  power  Inherent  In  the 
constitutional  clause  Itself.  Graham  v  John 
Deere  Co.,  383  V.3.  1,  9   (1966).  In  granting 
sUtutory  protectlf>n  to  designs  not  amount- 
ing to  an  Invention,  Title  11  might  be  held 
beyond  the  power  granted  to  Congress  by 
Article  I.  section  8.  clause  8. 

It  Is  equaUy  questionable  whether  Title  U 
would  faU  within  Congress'  power  to  protect 
the  "wTltlngs"  of  "authors".  The  question 
whether  a  commercial  design  constitutes 
"wTltlngs"  subject  to  copyright  protection 
under  the  Constitution  has  not  been  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Graham  opinion's 
recognition  of  the  limitations  on  Congress' 
power  under  the  Patent  and  Copyright 
Clause,  and  the  separate  opinion  of  Mr  Jus- 
tice Douglas  In  Mazer  v.  Stein,  347  U.S.  201, 
219  (1954),  suggest  the  substantiality  of  this 
constitutional  question.  Since  Title  II  is  not 
limited  to  transactions  In  or  affecting  inter- 
state commerce,  it  cannot  be  supporUble  un- 
der the  Commerce  Clause.  See  Trade -Mark 
Cases,  100  \JJa.  82  (1879) . 

Quite  apart  from  our  opposition  to  the 
merlU  of  Title  n.  we  also  oppose  enactment 
of  the  design  protection  provisions  of  Title 
n  which  would  provide  a  new  class  of  ac- 
tions against  the  United  States.  Title  n  pro- 
poses to  amend  Section  1498(a)  to  adci  the 
new  type  of  design  copyrlghte  to  the  remedies 
available  against  the  United  States  to  Inven- 
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tors  who  have  been  Issued  United  States 
patenu  when  they  are  used  by  the  United 
States  without  autborlzatlon  of  the  owner 
For  example,  by  amending  aectlon  1498(a)  in 
this  way,  the  Congress  wlU  b«  creating  a  com- 
pletely new  problem  area  fraught  with  dU- 
flcultles.  for  government  contracts  would  now 
be  faced  with  the  necessity  of  designing 
around  the  "packaging  looks"  of  a  product 
covered  by  a  design  copyright  which  may 
not  rise  to  the  sUture  of  patentable  novelty 
and  Invention  xinder  the  patent  laws.  Thus, 
the  "non-utmtarlan  looks"  of  a  vehicle  which 
may  not  be  protecUble  as  a  design  patent 
would  be  given  copyright-type  protection  un- 
der  TlUe  n.  We,  therefore,  strongly  oppose 
the  new  type  of  protection  proposed  by  Title 

Section  1498(a)  Is  also  amended  to  pro- 
vide for  the  first  time  for  suits  against  the 
United  States  for  unauthorized  use  of  Inven- 
tions, whether  patented  or  unpatented.  Thus, 
it  would  appear  to  permit  a  suit  based  on  a 
trade  secret  containing  an  impatented  In- 
vention. This,  also,  we  strongly  oppose  as 
Inconsistent  with  11ml  Ung  claims  against  the 
United  States  In  28  U.S.C.  1498  to  those  recog- 
nlzed  by  the  patent  and  copyright  Uws  No 
adequate  showing  has  been  made  that  thU 
type  of  protection,  on  balance.  Is  in  the  nub- 
ile Interest.  ^ 

The  provision  In  Section  220  of  -ntle  n 
whereby    simultaneous    svUt    can    be    filed 
against  the  AdmlnUtrator  who  carries  out 
the  provisions  of  Title  n  ({  230)  and  an  al- 
leged infringer  of  the  design  Is  believed  im- 
deslrable,  and  deserves  specific  ccHnment   It 
subjects  an  alleged  infringer  to  suit  In  the 
same  action  even  though  the  threshold  ques- 
tion whether  a  certificate  can  Issue  under 
the  provisions  of  the  law  has  not  been  de- 
cided as  between  the  Administrator  and  the 
applicant  for  registration.   WhUe  It   Is   not 
likely  that   the   Issuance   of  certificates   of 
registration  will  be  frequently  refused  If  cer- 
tain basic  requisites  of  appllcaUons  are  met. 
nevertheless.  If  a  situation  should  arise  of  a 
refusal  of  issuance  of  a  certificate  or  registra- 
tion by  an  Administrator,  this  should  re- 
quire a  separate  and  distinctive  action  to 
secure   issuance   thereof.   The   present   pro- 
posal encourages  and  condones  harassment  of 
competitors  based  on  an  ungranted  right,  and 
is  thus  highly  antlcompeUtive.  Furthermore, 
governmental  functions  should  not  normally 
be  mixed  with  the  proprietary  enforcement 
functions  of  court  In  adjudicating  private 
rights  and  remedies. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice Is  opposed  to  enactment  of  Title  n. 
Sincerely, 

Michael  M.  Uhljcann , 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

COPYRICHT    RECOCNrnoN     OP     PEarORMANCT 
KICRTS 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  while 
I  am  delighted  at  the  prospect  that  copy- 
right revision  will  take  place  this  year.  I 
am  deeply  disappointed  that  the  Senate 
is  not  including  a  \ei-y  important  provi- 
sion at  this  time. 

I  refer  to  recognition  of  performance 
rights.  Tills  is  something  I  have  cham- 
pioned, along  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  for  many  years — nearly 
a  decade.  It  grieves  me  that  this  has  been 
laid  aside. 

In  the  interest  of  the  desire  of  the 
Senate  to  dispose  of  S.  22  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  because  the  performance 
right  is  being  considered.  I  shall  not  pro- 
pose an  amendment  to  S.  22  at  this  time. 
However.  I  hope  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  will  move  rapidly  to  report 
S.  1111,  which  I  have  cosponsored,  and 
on  which  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  has  held  hearings. 


It  is  a  most  serious  deficioicy  that 
recording  companies,  artists,  and  musi- 
cians receive  no  paymeats  when  their 
creativity  is  exploited  by  others  for  profit. 
Recorded  music  Is  used  by  many  to  en- 
hance their  own  profits.  The  composers 
and  publishers  of  the  music  itself  re- 
ceive royalties  for  these  uses,  but  the 
singers,  instrumentalists,  and  record 
companies  that  make  it  all  possible  re- 
ceive no  payment  whatever. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  the  Copyright  OfHce.  the  AfI<-CIO, 
American  Federation  of  Musicians, 
American  Federation  of  Televlsicm  and 
Radio  Artists,  Council  of  Professional 
Employees,  Actors  Equity  Association, 
Associated  Councils  of  the  Arts,  and  the 
Recording  Industry  Association  of  Amer- 
ica all  enthusiastically  support  the  i>er- 
formance  right  and  a  pofoimance 
royalty.  They  are  correct.  So  far,  the 
Congress  has  been  in  error  in  not  pro- 
viding a  royalty  for  this  exploitation.  I 
hope  we  move  to  correct  It  as  soon  as 
possible. 

COPTRIGHT   PROTECTION  AND   PUBLIC 
BROAOCASTING 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  legislation  pending  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  provide  for  a  long  overdue  revision 
of  the  copyright  law,  serious  disagree- 
ment has  been  expressed  over  the  ade- 
quacy and  effectiveness  of  section  118, 
which  establishes  a  limitation  on  exclu- 
sive rights  in  copyrighted  works,  for  pub- 
lic broadcasting  of  nondramatic  Uterary 
and  musical  works,  pictorial,  graphic, 
and  sculptural  works. 

An  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
February  17, 1976.  stated  in  part: 

Allowing  pubUc  broadcasting  stations  to 
use  literary,  musical  and  graphic  material 
without  consent  woold  abrid^  freedom  of 
expression  and  introduce  an  unacceptable 
form  of  government  e<Hitrol  over  Uterary  and 
artistic  works.  It  would  not  accord  wltb  the 
Constitution's  goal  of  protecting,  not  de- 
stroying, author's  rights. 

However,  in  remarks  in  the  Senate  <» 
February  16,  Senator  Pastors  presented 
a  strong  case  on  the  other  side  of  Uils 
issue.  His  basic  point  was  that  without 
section  118,  public  broadcasting  stations 
would  be  at  a  serious  disadvantage  in 
competing  with  commercial  stations. 
They  would  remain  dependent  upon  lim- 
ited appropriations  enacted  by  Congress 
and  on  public  contributions.  But,  in  the 
view  of  Senator  Pastore,  these  limited 
financial  resources,  in  the  absence  of  sec- 
tion 118.  would  be  improperly  diverted 
and  possibly  exhausted  over  a  short  term, 
in  the  negotiation  and  payout  of  royalty 
fees  to  copyright  owners  for  the  use  of 
works  in  public  educational  programs. 

In  his  remarks,  Senator  Pastore  also 
made  reference  to  amendment  1383  to 
S.  22,  jointly  introduced  by  myself,  Sen- 
ator Cranston  and  Senator  Buckley. 
This  amendment  was  introduced  on  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1976,  in  the  expectation  that 
action  on  S.  22  was  imminent  and  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  draft  extensive 
revisions  to  section  118  to  meet  the  chief 
objection  that,  as  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate, it  did  not  provide  adequate  protec- 
tion of  a  copyright  owner's  rights. 

Thei'efore,  our  amendment  only  dealt 


with  certain  categories  of  works  over 
which  serious  controversy  had  arisen. 
It  pr^xtsed  the  deletion  of  "nondramatic 
Iltetttry  works,  pictorial,  graphic,  or 
sculptural  works"  from  coverage  under 
section  118. 

There  has,  however,  been  a  serious  mis- 
understanding in  some  quarters  about 
the  intent  of  that  amendment.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  intent  of  the  sponsors  has 
been  that  the  legislative  machinery  of 
section  118  remain  in  place.  It  would 
c<mtinue  to  operate  with  respect  to  non- 
dramatic  musical  works,  providing  for  a 
compulsory  licensing  system  addressed 
to  the  needs  of  public  brosMicasting  en- 
tities. There  is  an  apparent  consensus 
that  musical  works  constitute  a  separate 
category  of  interest — ^where  the  number 
of  performances  of  these  works  by  com- 
munications media  is  a  key  component  in 
establishing  the  quantitative  value  of 
tiieir  copyright  and  Is  therefore  in  the 
interest  of  composers  and  artists. 

However,  it  was  my  further  expecta- 
tion that  by  maintaining  the  framework 
of  section  118,  there  would  be  an  oppor- 
tunity for  subsequent  careful  delibera- 
tion of  appropriate  amendments  to  this 
section  to  assure  the  effective  protection 
of  exclusive  rights  in  copsrrighted  works. 

Serious  time  constraints  in  legislative 
action  on  S.  22  necessitated  an  accom- 
mo<!kttion  in  the  proposal  of  a  compro- 
mise provision,  whereby  a  copiyri^t 
owner  may  serve  notice  of  objection 
within  21  days  to  the  use  of  his  or  her 
woric.  This  would,  in  part,  have  ad- 
dressed the  serious  concerns  of  many 
authors  and  publishers  over  what  they 
view  as  a  denial  of  adequate  c<wright 
protection  under  section  118  as  reported 
to  the  Senate.  Regretfully,  the  Senate 
failed  to  sustain  this  proposal. 

It  is  my  serious  hope  that  prior  to 
final  enactment  of  S.  22,  there  will  be 
in-depth  consideration  in  Congress  of 
the  concerns  of  copyright  owners  about 
section  118,  with  a  view  to  incorporating 
furtiier  corrective  amendments.  For  this 
purpose,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  state 
my  views  on  the  issues  surroimding  sec- 
tion 118,  and  to  suggest  legislative 
changes  which  would  represent  an  es- 
sential fii'st  step  in  feasible  and  prac- 
tical measures  toward  protecting  the 
vital  interests  of  both  public  broadcast- 
ing entities  and  copyright  owners  and 
enabling  the  fair  and  efficient  adminis- 
tration of  section  118. 

Section  118  sets  up  a  unique  limitation 
on  exclusive  rights  in  copyrighted 
works — section  106 — where  a  public 
broadcasting  entity  would  be  able  to 
broadcast  any  nondramatic  literary  or 
musical  work,  pictorial,  graphic,  or 
sculptural  work,  by  using  a  so-called 
compulsory  licensing  system. 

There  is  a  somewhat  similar  compul- 
sory licensing  system  under  other  sec- 
tions of  the  bill — cable  TV — ^section 
111 — ^t^onorecord  production — section 
115 — and  "juke-boxes" — section  116. 
However,  these  sections  deal  with  situa- 
tions that  are  different  in  kind — a  simple 
retransmission  of  TV  signal,  or  phono- 
record  production  and  performance  of 
nondramatic  musical  compositions, 
where  licenses  have  been  recorded  previ- 
ously with  the  copjrrlght  owner's  con- 


sent— as  distinct  from  licenses  for  the 
use  of  works  in  the  production  and  origi- 
nation of  programs,  under  section  118. 
Moreover,  these  sections  sdl  deal  with 
musical  compositions,  whose  value  and 
the  author's  compensation  are  directly 
connected  with  the  number  of  perform- 
ances. By  contrast,  the  value  of  a  non- 
dramatic  literary  work  cannot  be 
equated  with  performance  repetition. 

Section  118  was  originally  introduced 
by  Senator  Mathias  in  the  93d  Congress, 
but  was  deferred  for  further  study.  Sen- 
ator Mathias  reintroduced  the  amend- 
ment in  the  94th  Congress.  The  amend- 
ment was  not  included  in  the  version  of 
S.  22  reported  to  the  Judiciai-y  Commit- 
tee by  the  Subcommittee  on  Patents, 
Trademarks,  and  Copyrights,  partly  in 
light  of  then  current  negotiations  be- 
tween representatives  of  public  broad- 
casting and  of  copjo'ii^t  prc^rietors  to- 
ward reaching  voluntary  agreements. 
These  n^otiations  failed  to  resolve  all 
issues.  Subsequently,  by  majority  vote, 
the  Judiciary  Committee  incorporated 
the  Mathias  amendment  in  S.  22  as  re- 
ported to  the  Senate. 

This  is  how  tiie  system  would  work 
imder  section  118: 

A  public  broadcasting  station  would 
file  for  a  Ucense  to  use  a  designated  work, 
with  the  Copyright  Office.  It  would  also 
periodically  file  a  statement  of  account 
of  royalty  fees  based  on  predetermined 
royalty  rates.  Royalty  rates  would  be  set 
by  a  Copyright  Roysdty  Tribunal — sec- 
tion 801.  Provision  is  made  for  subse- 
quent rate  adjustment. 

TTie  Copyright  Royalty  Tribimal  would 
be  established  in  the  Library  of  Congress, 
and  it  would  be  ccmiposed  of  members  of 
the  American  Arblta-ation  Association, 
should  there  be  no  serious  objection  to 
nominees  by  all  parties  of  interest.  Pub- 
Uc broadcasting  stations  and  cc^iyright 
owners — or  their  agents — could  reach  a 
particular  or  general  license  agreement 
in  lieu  of  the  compulsory  license — but, 
in  general,  the  compulsory  license  sys- 
tem would  be  followed. 

Each  year,  in  July,  every  person 
claiming  to  be  entitled  to  ccwnpulsory 
license  royalty  fees  for  public  broadcast- 
ing of  his  or  her  copyrighted  work  dui-- 
ing  the  preceding  12-month  period, 
would  file  a  claim  for  payment  with  the 
Register  of  Copyrights.  TTie  Register  of 
Copyrights  would  distribute  fees  in  Au- 
gust, whei'e  claims  match  up  with  public 
broadcasting  statements  of  account.  But 
if  there  is  a  controversy,  the  Copjrright 
Royalty  Tribunal  would  decide  the  case. 

Under  existing  copyright  law,  public 
broadcasting  stations  enjoy  an  exemp- 
tion as  "not-for-profit." 

Without  secticoi  118,  and  under  S.  22 
thus  amended,  public  broadcasting  sta- 
tions would  be  required  to  find  copyright 
owners  of  the  aforementioned  works 
and  negotiate  royalties  with  each  one 
in  the  free  market,  as  the  commercial 
sector  of  communications  media  must  do. 

Section  118  establishes  a  midpoint  for 
public  broadcasting  stations,  between  ex- 
emption and  full-scale  competition  with 
commercial  stations.  Public  broadcasting 
stations  say  they  need  this  provision  in 
order  to  survive  economically — that  with 
small  staffs  and  limited  budgets   they 
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cannot  begin  to  locate  copyright  owners 
and  negotiate  fees.  Moreover,  they  c<«i- 
tend.  the  major  purpose  of  their  use  of 
the  above-cited  works  is  educational — 
therefwe.  in  the  public  interest — and 
that  without  section  118,  educational 
programs  must  be  severely  cut  back. 

Throughout  my  service  in  the  Senate,  I 
have  strongly  supported  legislation 
creating  and  encouraging  the  develop- 
ment of  pubUc  broadcasting  services.  The 
educational,  cultural,  and  Information 
programs  of  public  broadcasting  tele- 
vision and  radio  stations  have  been  of 
vital  Importance  to  our  people  in  Min- 
nesota and  throughout  the  Nation.  They 
have  been  an  invaluable  forum  for  crea- 
tive artliitic  talent  and  for  the  balanced, 
in-depth  analysis  of  public  issues.  And 
these  stations  have  been  committed  to 
encouraging  puUic  participation  In  their 
financing  and  programing. 

Therefore,  I  continue  to  believe  It  is 
In  the  public  interest  to  assure  a  signifi- 
cant role  for  public  broadcasting  services 
in  our  communications  media. 

However,  while  recognizing  the  prob- 
lems that  may  confront  public  broadcast- 
ing entities  in  achieving  access  to  copy- 
righted materials.  I  have  concluded  that, 
on  balance,  there  must  be  better  protec- 
tion afforded  than  under  section  118, 
of  the  rights  in  copyrighted  works. 

Opponents  of  section  118— the  As- 
-sociation  of  American  Publishers,  the 
Authors  League  of  America,  agents 
maintaining  collections  of  still  photo- 
graphs— such  as  Time,  Inc. — and.  most 
recently,  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arts — say  this  section  Is  unsound,  un- 
necessary, and  imworkable. 

The  Register  of  Copyrights  has  sUted 
that  It  seriously  erodes  the  exclusive 
rights  of  authors  and  copyright  pro- 
prietors. 

Last  year,  belore  a  House  Copyright 
Subcommittee,  the  Register  of  Copy- 
rights stated  that  while  she  strongly  op- 
posed the  application  of  compxilsory 
licensing  of  any  kind  for  public  broad- 
casting, her  primarj-  concern  was  quite 
clearly  on  the  impact  of  such  compulsion 
on  literary  works.  She  said  In  part: 

Tb»  Copyright  Office  la  not  oonrlnced  tlxat 
any  compulsory  license  Is  necessary  for  pub- 
Uc brtMMlcastlng.  if  Congress  considers  th»t 
•oine  sort  of  compulaory  licensing  is  needed, 
we  believe  that  It  should  be  confined  to 
music.  .  .  .  The  loss  of  control  by  authors 
over  the  use  of  their  works  In  a  major 
mass  communications  medium,  and  the  dan- 
gers of  SUte  Control  and  loss  of  freedom  of 
expression  Implicit  In  the  proposed  system, 
would  probably  be  too  high  a  price  to  pay, 
even  if  public  broadcasting  were  being 
severely  hampered  by  the  legal  obligation 
to  get  clearances. 

John  Hersey.  the  president  of  tiie  Au- 
thors League  of  America,  in  a  statement 
submitted  to  the  permanent  Subcommit- 
tee on  Investigations  during  its  consid- 
eration of  the  American  role  in  encour- 
aging respect  for  the  freedom  to  write 
and  to  publish  in  the  international  com- 
munity, stated.  In  part: 

The  United  States  cannot  ei\coiirage  "re- 
spect for  the  freedom  to  write  i»nd  publish" 
U  It  expropriates  fundamental  rights  of  au- 
thors. If  It  empowers  government  agencies 
to  license  the  use  of  books  and  poetrv  In 
various  media  without  the  permUeloti  of 
theL-    authors    Yet   some   proposed   ri:ai;-es 


In  our  copyright  act  would  do  Jtist  that.  .  .  . 
(An  amendment  presented  by  Senator 
Mathlas  (Sec.  118  of  8.  23)  ...  wotdd  ex- 
propriate literary  materials  for  use  on  pubUe 
television  and  radio,  with  fees  to  be  flzed 
by  a  government  agency.  Authors  would  be 
deprived  of  their  rights  to  determine  whether 
and  on  what  terms  their  works  should  be 
u»ed  on  these  mass  media. . . . 


It  is  contended  that  this  section  is  un- 
necessary because  the  problem  can  be  re- 
solved by  private  agreements — even 
though  extended  negotiations  have  left 
some  Issues  unresolved. 

And.  section  118  Is  unworkable,  ac- 
cording to  the  Register  of  Copyrights, 
because  of  "the  failure  to  establish  any 
statutory  royalty" — In  contrast  to  speci- 
fied royalties  under  sections  111,  115,  and 
116.  It  may  be  argued  that  these  sections 
have  the  benefit  of  extensive  precedent, 
whereas  section  118  deals  with  a  totally 
new  situation.  But  this  argument  does 
not  address  the  chief  complaint  that 
guidelines  for  the  calculation  of  ro>-alty 
fees — "per-use,  per-program.  prorated  or 
amiual  basis" — are  vague,  irrelevant  to 
the  value  of  Individual  works,  and  thus 
susceptible  of  extended  controversy  or 
htlgation. 

As  an  alternative  to  the  compulsory 
license  system  of  section  118.  represen- 
tatives of  publishers  and  authors  have 
offered  a  flve-polnt  voluntary  license 
system: 

First,  the  use  of  a  standard  one-page 
Ucense  form  by  public  broadcasting  sta- 
tions; 

Second,  publishers  and  authors  would 
establish  by  agreement  an  expediting 
center  or  clearinghouse  to  expedite  the 
handling  of  requests  for  the  use  of  copy- 
righted material  by  public  broadcasting 
stations: 

Third,  a  quantitative  deflnltlon  of  "fair 
use"  would  be  applied  for  purposes  of 
public  broadcasting: 

Fourth,  discussion  of  a  standard  fee 
schedule,  provided  there  Is  statutory  pro- 
tection for  such  private  agreements 
against  antitrust  violations;  and 

Fifth,  broad  exemptions  would  be 
granted  for  the  use  of  copyrighted  mate- 
rial in  public  broadcasting  programs  for 
the  blind  and  the  deaf. 

The  key  argument  against  section  118 
is  that  the  fundamental  rights  of  a  copy- 
right owner  must  be  protected.  The  own- 
er should  have  the  right  to  say  whether 
his  or  her  work  will  be  reproduced,  per- 
formed, or  displayed,  and  to  negotiate  a 
reasonable  fee.  Others  should  not  derive 
profit,  directly  or  indirectly,  without  the 
copyright  owners  consent  to  their  use  of 
a  work  that  is  the  product  of  his  or  her 
creation  and  labor.  Freedom  to  write  and 
publish,  and  the  safeguard  of  due  process 
would  for  the  first  time  have  a  major 
limitation  placed  upon  them  by  law.  un- 
der section  118. 

It  is  recognized  that  public  broadcast- 
ing television  and  radio  stations,  operat- 
ing to  serve  the  pubUc  interest  rather 
than  directly  to  make  a  profit,  do  con- 
front practical  problems  of  staff,  time 
and  funds  required  to  obtain  clearances 
from,  and  negotiate  fees  with,  each  own- 
er of  a  copyright,  or  agents  of  owners. 
The.se  problems  may  have  been  over- 
stated by  public  broadcasting  interests, 
ai;d  they  msiy  be  somewhat  mitigated  by 
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the  Judicial  doctrine  of  "fair  use."  given 
statutory  recognition  for  the  first  time 
hx  section  107  of  8.  22.  as  a  limitation  on 
exclusive  rights  in  copyrighted  works 
However,  In  the  absence  of  agreement 
after  extended  negotiations,  certain  prob- 
lems do  remain  and  must  be  resolved 

The  Issue  at  hand  is  whether  section 
118  as  presenUy  written  Is  the  appropri- 
ate statutory  vehicle  for  resolving  the 
need  of  public  broadcasting  entities  to 
have  broad  access  to  copyrighted  mate- 
rials at  reasonable  royalUes  and  without 
protracted  delays  In  obtaining  permis- 
sions from  copyright  w^-ners.  while  at  the 
same  time  preventing  the  erosion  of  ex- 
clusive rights  of  authors,  photographers, 
artists  and  copyright  proprietors.  It  Is  my 
view  that  this  balance  has  not  been 
acheived.  and  that  the  vagueness  of  pro- 
pped statutory  language  would  make 
this  section  exceptionally  difficult  to 
administer. 

There  are  several  legislative  provisions 
that  require  consideration  toward  facil- 
itating the  achievement  of  a  balance  of 
equity  between  public  broadcasting 
entitles  and  copyright  proprietors,  and 
a^ievmg  greater  clarity  In  legislative  in- 
First,  section  118  should  call  for  the 
achievement  of  a  voiuntary  agreement. 
^^^«  1  months  after  the  enactment 
MS.  22.  between pubUc  broadcasting en- 
UUes  and  copyright  owners  or  their 
representatives  or  licensing  agents.  This 
agreement  would  cover  procedures  for  a 
system  of  appUcation  for  license  for  use 
of  copyrighted  works  by  public  broad- 
casting entitles;  the  negotiation  of 
royalty  fees  for  each  category  of  work- 
and  proceduies  for  the  deposit  of  royalty 
fees  with  the  Register  of  Copyrights,  and 
the  subsequent  distribution  of  fees.  An 
exception  would  be  made  under  the  anti- 
trust laws  to  permit  the  private  negoti- 
ation of  royalty  fees  to  be  paid  to  copy, 
right  owners. 

Second,  If  this  agreement  is  not 
achieved,  an  alternate  provision  should 
automatically  go  into  effect  at  the  end 
of  the  6-month  term.  This  would  provide 
for  a  system  of  compulsory  licensing 
for  the  use  of  the  previously-mentioned 
copyrighted  works  by  public  broadcast- 
ing entities. 

Ho^-ever,  there  would  be  several  re- 
quirements in  the  operation  of  this  sys- 
tem. 

First.  A  public  broadcasting  entity 
would  be  required  to  notify  a  copyright 
owner  of  its  intention  to  apply  for  a  U- 
cense  to  use  his  or  her  work,  at  least  30 
days  in  advance  of  the  intended  use.  The 
copyright  owner  would  have  14  days 
after  service  of  this  notice,  to  serve  a 
notice  of  objection  on  the  pubUc  broad- 
casting entity  and  the  Copyright  Office. 

Second.  A  public  broadcasting  entity 
would  be  required  to  file  with  the  Copy- 
right Office,  at  Intervals  and  In  accord- 
ance with  requirements  prescribed  by  the 
Register  of  Copyrights,  a  report  listing 
each  broadcast  of  a  copyright  woric.  the 
type  of  program  in  which  such  worli  was 
used,  the  applicable  royalty  rate,  and 
other  pertinent  information.  C^oples  of 
tiiese  reports  would  be  sent  to  each  re- 
spective copyright  owner,  along  with  a 
blank  form,  as  prescribed  by  the  Reg- 
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ister,  to  facilitate  the  copyright  owner's 
subsequent  filing  of  a  claim  for  payment 
of  compulsory  licensing  fees.  Tluse  re- 
ports would  be  in  addition  to  the  peri- 
odic statements  of  accotint  to  be  filed 
with  the  Register  by  public  broadcast- 
ing entities,  as  provided  under  section 
118  as  reported  to  the  Senate. 

Third.  If  a  public  broadcasting  entity 
should  fail  to  file  such  periodic  reports, 
this  would  be  treated  as  an  infringement 
of  copyright,  entitling  the  copyright  own- 
er adversely  affected  to  bring  an  action 
at  law  as  provided  Under  section  504  of 
S.22. 

These  legislative  Improvements  of  sec- 
tion 118  can  help  establish  a  reasonable 
balance  between  the  interests  of  public 
broadcasting  entities  and  copsrright 
owners. 

Parties  of  Interest  have  recommended 
further  modifications  of  this  and  related 
sections — ^for  example,  with  respect  to 
the  time  and  method  of  payment  of 
royalty  fees;  the  assessment  of  admin- 
istrative expenses;  the  time  of  Inception 
of  royalty  obligations;  and  broadening 
the  scope  of  judicial  review  of  actions 
by  the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal  under 
section  809,  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  determination  of  royalty  fees.  Sub- 
sequent committee  consideration  should 
be  devoted  to  these  recommendations. 

But  the  legislative  changes  which  I 
have  described  in  detail  represent  an 
essential  first  step  in  feasible  and  prac- 
tical measures. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  conclude  by  ex- 
pressing my  sincere  commendation  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for  the 
highly  significant  work  which  has  been 
done  over  many  months  toward  ac- 
complishing a  vitally  needed  revision  of 
the  copyright  law  to  address  the  complete 
requirements  of  these  modem  times. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFIC!ER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  amendments,  I  ask 
for  third  reading. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  simendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  assistant,  Al 
Prom,  be  accorded  privileges  of  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Mc(XELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  suflScient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  Is.  Shall  the  bUl  pass?  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
STEvzifsoN)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
STSvENsoif)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  ilSi.  Laxalt)  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  97, 
nays  0,  as  fc^ows: 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  40  Leg.] 
YKAS— 97 


Abourezk 

Oam 

Mondale 

Allen 

CHenn 

Montoya 

Baker 

Ooldwater 

Morgan 

Bartlett 

Gravti 

Moss 

Bayh 

Orlffln 

Mnskie 

Beau 

Hansen 

Nelson 

Bellmon 

Hart,  Gary 

Nunn 

Bentsen 

Hart,  PhUlp  A. 

Packwood 

Blden 

Hartke 

Pastore 

Brock 

HaAeU 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

PeU 

Buckley 

Hathaway 

Percy 

Bumpers 

Helms 

Prozmlre 

Burdldc 

HoUlngs 

Bytd. 

HniBka 

KU>lcoff 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Huddleston 

Roth 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Humphrey 

Schwelker 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Soott,  Hugh 

Case 

Jaclcson 

Scott. 

ChUes 

Javlts 

WUliamL. 

Church 

John.ston 

Sparkm&n 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Stennls 

Culver 

Long 

Stevens 

CurtU 

Magnuson 

Stone 

Dole 

llansfleld 

Symington 

ISomentci 

Mathlas 

Talmadge 

Durkln 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Kagleton 

McClure 

Tower 

EasUand 

McOee 

Tunney 

Fannin 

McGOTem 

Welcker 

Fong 

Mclntyre 

WUllams 

Ford 

MetcaU 

Toung 

NATS— 0 
NOT  VOTING — 3 
Laxalt  Stevenson  Taft 

So  the  bill  (S.  22)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 


s.  23 

An  act  for  the  general  revision  of  the  Copy- 
right Law.  title  17  (O.  the  United  States 
Oo<l».  and  tat  oVavt  puipoeec. 
Be  U  enmcted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 

of  Mtepreaentativea  of  the  United  States  oj 

America  in  Congress  (usemMed, 

TTTLK  I— GENERAL  REVISION  OF  COPT- 
RIGHT  -LAW 
Sec.  101.  Title  17  of  the  United  States  Code. 

entitled   •'C(q)yrlght8".  Is  hereby    amended 

in  Its  entirety  to  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  IT — COPYRIGHTS 

Chapteb 

1.  Subject  Mattes  ano  Scope  or  Coptmcht. 

2    Coptright   Owkexship  AXD   TBANSFrS. 

3.  Dukation  of  Coptbicht. 

4.  CoptaiGHT  Notice.  Depostt.  and  Registra- 
tion. 

5.  COPTBIGHT    INFRIN'GEMEKT    AND    REMEDIES. 

6.  Mamxtpactueinc  REQinREMEjrr  and  litpoR- 

TATION. 

7.  COPTBIGHT  Office. 

8.  Copyright  Rotaltt  TaiBtJNAi.. 

Chapter  1. — Stbject  Matter  and  Scope  or 

COPTBIGHT 

Sec. 

101.  Definitions. 

102.  Subject  matter  of  cop>Tlght:   In  geu- 

eraL 

103.  Subject  matter  of  ct^yrlgbt:  Compila- 

tions and  derivative  woiics. 

104.  Subject  matter  of  copyright:   National 

origin. 

105.  Subject   matter   of   copyright:    United 

States  Government  works. 

106.  Exclusive  rightfl  in  copyrighted  works. 

107.  Limitations   on  exclusive  rights:    Fair 

use. 

108.  Limitations  on  exclusive  rights:  Repro- 

duction by  libraries  and  archives. 

109.  Limitations  on  exclusive  rights:  Effect  of 
transfer  of  particular  copy  or  phono- 
record. 

110.  Limitations  on  exclusive  rights:  Exemp- 
tion of  certain  performances  and  dis- 
plays. 

111.  Limitations  on  exclufive  rights :  Second- 
ary transmissions. 

112.  Limitations  on  exclusive  rights:  Ephem- 

eral rec<»'dlngs. 

113.  Scope  of  exclusive  rights  in  pictorial. 
graphic,  and  sculptural  works. 

114.  Sc(^>e  of  exclusive  rights  In  sound  re- 
cordings. 

115.  Scope  of  exclusive  rights  in  nondramatic 
musical  works:  Compulsory  license  for 
making  and  distributing  phonorecords. 

118.  Scope  of  exclusive  rights  In  nondramatic 
musical  works:  Public  perforzxumces  by 
means  of  colu-operated  phonorecord 
players. 

117.  So(q>e  of  exclusive  rights:  Use  In  con- 
Junction  with  computers  and  similar 
Information  systems. 

118.  Limitations  of  exclusive  rights:  Public 
broadcasting  of  nondramatic  literary 
and  musical  works,  pictorial,  graphic, 
and  sculptural  works. 

1 101.  Definitions 

As  used  In  this  title,  the  following  terms 
and  their  variant  forms  mean  the  following: 

An  "anonymous  work"  is  a  work  on  the 
copies  or  phonorecords  of  which  no  natural 
person  is  identified  as  author. 

"Audiovisual  works"  are  works  that  con- 
sist of  a  series  of  related  Images  which  are 
intrinsically  intended  to  be  shown  by  the  use 
of  machines  or  devices  such  as  projectors, 
viewers  or  electronic  equipment,  together 
with  accompanying  sounds,  if  any,  regard- 
less of  the  nature  of  the  material  objects, 
such  as  films  or  tapes.  In  which  the  works  are 
embodied. 

The  "best  edlUon"  of  a  wo«-k  is  the  edition, 
published  In  the  United  States  at  any  time 
before  the  date  of  deposit,  that  the  Library 
of  Congress  determines  to  be  most  siiitable 
Xor  Its  purposes. 
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A  peraon's  "children"  are  his  Immediate 
offsprlag.  whether  legitimate  or  not,  and  auy 
children  legaUy  adopted  by  him. 

A  "ooUectlTe  work"  Is  a  work,  mieii  as  a 
periodical  laBue.  anthology,  or  encyclopedia. 
In  which  a  number  of  contrtbutlons,  consti- 
tuting separate  and  Independent  works  In 
themselves,  are  assembled  into  a  collective 
whole. 

A  "oompUatlon"  Is  a  work  formed  by  the 
collection  and  aasembling  of  pre-existing  ma- 
terials or  of  data  that  are  selected,  coordi- 
nated, or  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  the 
reaxutlng  work  as  a  whole  constitutes  an 
original  work  of  authorship.  The  term  "com- 
pilation" Includes  collective  works. 

"Copies"  are  material  objects,  other  than 
phonorecords,  in  which  a  work  is  fixed  by 
any  method  now  known  or  later  developed, 
and  from  which  the  work  can  be  perceived! 
reproduced,  or  otherwise  communicated 
either  directly  or  with  the  aid  of  a  machine 
or  device.  The  term  "copies"  Includes  the 
material  object,  other  than  a  phonorecord 
In  which  the  work  Is  first  fixed. 

"Copyright  owner",  with  respect  to  any 
one  of  the  exclusive  righu  comprised  in  a 
copyright,  refers  to  the  owi»er  of  that  p*r- 
tlcxUar  right. 

A  wwk  is  "created"  when  It  is  fixed  In  a 
copy  or  phonorecord  for  the  first  time:  where 
a  work  Is  prepared  over  a  period  of  time,  the 
portion  of  It  that  has  been  fixed  at  any  par- 
ticular Ume  constitutes  the  work  as  of  that 
time,  and  where  the  work  has  been  prepared 
In  different  versions,  each  version  constitutes 
a  separate  work. 

A  "derivative  work"  Is  a  work  based  upon 
one  or  more  preexisting  work-s.  such  as  a 
translation,  musical  arrangement,  dramati- 
sation, fictionallzatlon,  motion  picture  ver- 
sion, sound  recording,  art  reproduction, 
abridgment,  condensation,  or  any  other  form 
in  which  a  work  may  be  recast,  transformed 
or  adapted.  A  work  consisting  of  editorial  re- 
visions, annotations,  elaborations,  or  other 
modifications  which,  as  a  whole,  represent  an 
original  work  of  authorship,  is  a  "derivative 
work". 

A  "device",  "machine",  or  "process"  la  one 
now  known  or  later  developed. 

To  "display"  a  work  means  to  show  a  copy 
of  it,  either  directly  or  by  means  of  a  film 
slide,  television  image,  or  any  other  device 
or  procaas  or,  in  the  case  of  a  motion  picture 
or  other  audiovisual  work,  to  show  individual 
images  nonsequentlally. 

A  work  Is  "fixed"  In  a  tangible  medium  of 
expression  when  its  embodiment  in  a  copy  or 
phonorecord,  by  or  under  the  authority  of 
the  author,  is  sufllclently  permanent  or  sta- 
ble to  permit  it  to  be  perceived,  reproduced 
or  otherwise  communicated  for  a  period  of 
more  than  tran.sitory  duration.  A  wwk  con- 
sisting of  sounds,  images,  or  both,  that  are 
being  transmitted,  Is  "fixed"  for  purposes  of 
this  title  if  a  fixation  of  the  work  U  being 
made  simultaneously  with  ita  transmission. 
The  terms  "including"  and  "such  as"  are 
Illustrative  and  not  limitative. 

A  "Joint  work"  Is  a  work  prepared  by  two 
or  more  authors  with  the  Intention  that  their 
Ijontributlons  be  merged  Into  inseparable 
or  Interdependent  parts  of  a  unitary  whole. 
'•Literary  works'  are  works,  other  than 
audiovisual  works,  expressed  in  words,  num- 
bers, or  other  verbal  or  numerical  sym- 
bols or  indicia,  regardless  of  the  nature  of 
the  materials  objects,  such  as  books 
periodicals,  manuscript*,  phonorecords,  or 
film,  in  which  they  are  embodied. 

"Motion  pictures"  are  audiovisual  works 
consisting  of  a  series  of  related  Images  which 
when  shown  in  succession.  Impart  an  Im- 
pression of  motion,  together  with  accom- 
panying sounds.  If  any. 

To  "p«^orm"  a  work  means  to  recite 
render.  jHay,  dance,  or  act  It,  either  directly 
or  by  means  of  any  device  or  process  or.  In 
the  case  of  a  motion  picture  or  other  audio- 
visual work,   to  show  its  Imagines  in   any 


sequence  or  to  make  the  sounds  accompany- 
ing it  audible. 

"Phonareoorda"  are  material  objects  in 
which  sounda,  other  than  those  aooompany- 
ing  a  motion  picture  or  other  audiovisual 
WOTk,  are  fixed  by  any  method  not  know  or 
later  developed,  and  from  whlcli  the  sounds 
can  be  perceived,  reproduced,  or  otherwise 
communicated,  either  directly  or  with  the 
aid  of  a  machine  or  device.  The  term 
"phonorecords"  Includes  the  material  object 
In  which  the  sounds  are  first  fixed. 

"Pictorial,  graphic,  and  sculptural  works" 
Include  two-dimensional  and  three-dimen- 
sional works  of  fine,  graphic,  and  applied 
art,  photographs,  prints  and  art  reproduc- 
tions, maps,  globes,  charts,  plans,  diagrams 
and  models. 

A  "pseudonymoiw  work  "  Is  a  work  on  the 
copies  or  phonareoorda.  ot  which  the  author 
la  Identified  under  a  fictitious  name. 

•  PubUcatlon  •  Is  the  distribution  of  copies 
or  phonorecords  of  a  work  to  the  public  by 
sale  or  other  transfer  of  ownership,  or  by 
rental,  lease,  or  lending.  The  offering  to 
distribute  copies  or  phonorecords  to  a 
group  of  persons  for  purposes  of  further  dls- 
trlbutlmi.  public  performanoa.  or  public  dis- 
play, constitutes  publication.  A  public  per- 
formance or  display  of  a  work  does  not  of 
Itself  constitute  publication. 

To  perform  or  display  a  work  "publicly" 
means  : 

( 1 )  to  perform  or  dtoplay  it  at  a  place  open 
to  the  public  or  at  any  place  where  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  persons  ouUlde  of  a 
normal  circle  of  a  famUy  and  lu  social 
acquaintances  is  gathered;  or 

(2)  to  transmit  or  otherwise  communicate 
a  performance  or  dl&play  of  the  work  to  a 
place  specified  by  cUuse  (l)  or  to  the  public 
by  means  of  any  device  or  process,  whether 
the  members  of  the  public  capable  of  receiv- 
ing the  performance  or  display  receive  it  in 
the  same  place  or  in  separate  places  and  at 
the  same  time  or  at  different  times. 

"Sound  recordings"  are  works  that  result 
from  the  fixation  of  a  series  of  musical, 
spoken,  or  other  sounds,  but  not  Including 
the  sounds  accompanying  a  motion  picture 
or  other  audiovUual  work,  regardlaaa  of  the 
natiu-e  of  the  material  objects,  aueb  as  disks, 
tapes,  or  other  phonorecords,  in  which  thev 
are  embodied. 

"SUte"  Includaa  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  Commonwaalth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and 
any  terrltoriea  to  which  this  title  U  made 
applicable  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

A  "transfer  of  copyright  ownership"  is  an 
assignment,  mortgage,  exclusive  license  or 
any  other  conveyance,  alienation,  or  hypoth- 
ecation of  a  copyright  or  of  any  of  the 
exclusive  rights  comprlaad  In  a  copyright 
whether  or  not  it  to  llmltwl  In  time  or  place 
of  effect,  but  not  including  a  nonexclusive 
license. 

A  "transmission  program"  is  a  body  of  ma- 
terial that,  as  an  aggregate,  has  been  pro- 
duced for  the  sole  purpose  of  transmission 
to  the  public  In  sequence  and  as  a  unit. 

To  "transmit"  a  performance  ox  display  Is 
to  communion*  it  by  any  device  or  process 
whereby  images  or  sounds  are  received  be- 
yond the  place  from  which  they  are  sent 

The  "United  States",  when  used  in  a  geo- 
graphloal  sense.  eaotptUm  the  several  states. 
the  Dtetrlct  of  OolimiUa  and  the  Common- 
w^th  or  Puerto  Bloo.  and  the  organised 
terrltorlee  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  Oovernment. 

A  "useful  arUole"  is  an  article  having  an 
Intrinsic  utUltarian  funcUon  that  to  not 
merely  to  portray  the  appearance  of  the 
article  or  to  convey  Information.  An  article 
that  is  normally  a  part  of  a  useful  article  is 
considered  a  "useful  article". 

The  author's  "widow"  or  "widower"  is  the 
author's  surviving  spouse  under  the  law  of 
his  domicile  at  the  Ume  of  hto  death,  whether 
or  not  the  spouse  has  later  remarried. 

A  "work  of  the  Uulted  States  Government" 
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to  a  work  prepared  by  an  officer  or  employee 
or  the  United  States  Ctovemment  as  part  ol 
his  official  duties. 

A  "work  made  for  hire"  to: 

(1)  a  work  prepared  by  an  employee  within 
the  scope  of  liJs  employment;  or 

(2)  a  work  specially  ordered  or  commls- 
sloned  for  use  as  a  contribution  to  a  collec- 
tive work,  as  a  part  of  a  motion  picture  or 
other  audiovisual  work,  as  a  translation,  as 
a  supplementary  work,  as  a  oompllation  as 
an  instrucUonal  text,  as  a  test,  as  answer 
material  for  a  test,  as  a  photographic  or 
other  portrait  of  one  or  more  persona,  or  as 
an  atlas.  If  the  parties  expressly  agree  in  a 
written  Instrument  signed  by  them  that  the 
work  shall  be  considered  a  work  made  for 
hire. 

A  "sxipplcmentary  work"  is  a  work  pre- 
pared for  publication  as  a  secondary  adjunct 
to  a  work  by  another  author  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing,  concluding,  Ulustratlng.  ex- 
plaining, revising,  commenting  upon,  or  as- 
stetlng  in  the  use  of  the  other  work,  such  as 
forewords,  afterwords,  pictorial  illustration.? 
maps,  charts,  tables,  editorial  notes,  musical 
arrangements,  answer  material  for  testa,  bib- 
liographies, appendixes,  and  Indexes.  An  "in- 
structional text"  to  a  literary,  pictorial,  or 
graphic  work  prepared  for  publication  with 
the  purpose  of  use  In  systemaUc  Instruc- 
tional activities. 

{  102.  Subject  matter  of  copjTlght:  In  gen- 
eral 

(a)  Copyright  protection  subsists.  In  ac- 
cordance with  thto  Utle,  In  original  works  of 
authorship  fixed  in  any  tangible  medium  of 
expression,  now  known  or  later  developed 
from  which  they  can  be  perceived,  repro- 
duced, or  otherwise  communicated,  either  di- 
rectly or  with  the  aid  of  a  machine  or  device 
Works  of  authorship  Include  the  folloAlng 
categories: 

(1)  literary  works: 

(2)  musical  works,  including  auy  accom- 
panying words; 

(3)  dramatic  works,  Includiiig  any  accom- 
panying music; 

(4)  pantomimes  and  choreographic  works: 
(6)  pictorial,     graphic,     and     sculptural 

works; 

(6)  motion  pictures  and  other  audiovisual 
works;  and 

(7)  sound  recordings, 
(b)  In  no  case  does  copyright  protection 

for  an  original  work  of  authorship  extend  to 
any  Idea,  plan,  procedure,  process,  system, 
method  of  operation,  concept,  principle  or 
discovery,  regardless  of  the  form  In  which  It 
to  described,  explained.  Illustrated,  or  em- 
bodied in  such  work. 

«  103.  Subject  matter  of  copyright:  Compila- 
tions and  derivative  works 

(a)  The  subject  matter  of  copyright  as 
specified  by  section  102  Includes  compUatloas 
and  derivative  works,  but  protection  for  a 
work  employing  preexisting  material  in 
which  copyright  substota  does  not  extend  to 
any  part  of  the  work  in  which  such  material 
has  been  used  unlawfully. 

(b)  The  copyright  in  a  compilation  or 
derivative  work  extends  only  to  the  material 
contributed  by  the  author  of  such  work  as 
distinguished  from  the  preexisting  material 
employed  lu  the  work,  and  does  not  imply 
any  exclusive  right  In  the  preexisting  mate- 
rial. The  copyright  In  such  work  Is  independ- 
ent of,  and  does  not  affect  or  enlarge  the 
scope,  duration,  ownership,  or  substotence  of, 
any  copyright  protection  In  the  preexisting 
material. 
f  104.  Subject  matter  of  copyright:  National 

origin 

(a)  UNPT7BLIBHED  WoRKs. — The  woTks  Spe- 
cified by  section  102  and  108,  whUe  unpub- 
lished, are  subject  to  protection  under  thto 
Utle  without  regard  to  the  naUonality  or 
donUcUe  of  the  author. 

(b)  Published  Wosks.— The  works  speci- 
fied by  sections  102  and  103,  when  published, 
are  subject  to  protection  under  thto  title  If— 
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(1)  on  the  date  o€  flrat  publication,  one  or 
more  of  the  authors  to  a  national  or  domi- 
ciliary of  the  United  States,  or  to  a  natkmal. 
domiciilary,  or  aoveragln  authority  of  a  for- 
eign nation  that  to  a  party  to  a  copyrlglit 
treaty  to  which  the  United  States  to  also  a 
party;  or 

(3)  the  work  to  first  published  in  the 
United  States  or  in  a  foreign  naUon  that,  on 
the  date  of  first  puUk^tlon.  to  a  party  to  tti* 
Universal  Copyright  Convention  of  1953;  or 

(3)  the  work  is  first  published  by  the 
United  NaUons  or  any  of  its  specialized  agen- 
cies, or  by  the  Organization  of  American 
States;  or 

(4)  the  work  comes  within  the  scope  of  a 
Presidential  proclamation.  Whenever  the 
President  finds  that  a  particular  foreign  na- 
tion extends,  to  works  by  authora  who  are 
nationals  or  domicillaries  of  the  United 
States  or  to  works  that  are  first  publtohed 
la  the  United  States,  copyright  protection  on 
substantially  the  same  basto  as  that  on  which 
the  foreign  nation  extends  protection  to 
works  of  Its  own  nationals  and  domlctUartos 
and  works  first  publtohed  In  that  nation,  he 
may  by  proclamaUon  extend  protection  under 
thto  tiUe  to  works  of  which  one  or  more  of 
the  authors  to,  on  the  date  of  first  publica- 
tion, a  national,  domlciltory,  or  sovereign  au- 
thority of  that  naUon,  or  which  was  first 
published  In  that  nation.  The  President  may 
revise,  suspend,  or  revoke  any  such  proclama- 
Uon or  Impose  any  conditions  or  limitations 
on  protection  under  •  proclamation. 

ilOS.  Subject  matter  of  copyright:  United 
States  Oovernment  works 
Copyright  protection  under  thto  title  to  not 
available  for  any  work  of  the  United  States 
Government,  but  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  not  precluded  from  receiving  and 
holding  copyrights  transferred  to  It  by  as- 
signment, bequest,  or  otherwise. 

5 106.  Exclusive  rights  In  copyrighted  works 
Subject  to  sections  107  through  118,  the 

owner  of  copyright  under  thto  title  has  the 
exclusive  rights  to  do  and  to  authorise  any  of 
the  following: 

(1)  to  reproduce  the  copyrighted  work  In 
copies  or  phonorecords; 

(2)  to  prepare  derivative  works  based  upon 
the  copyrighted  work; 

<3)  to  dtotrtbute  copies  or  phonorecords  ot 
the  copyrighted  work  to  the  public  by  sale 
or  other  transfer  of  ownership,  or  by  rental, 
lease,  or  lending: 

(4)  In  the  case  of  literary,  musical,  dra- 
matic, and  choreographic  works,  pantomimes, 
and  motion  pictures  and  other  audiovisual 
works,  to  perform  the  cc^yrlghted  work  pub- 
licly; and 

(5)  in  the  case  of  literary,  musical,  dra- 
maUc,  and  choreograptUc  works,  pantomimes, 
and  pictorial,  graphic,  or  sctilptural  works. 
Including  the  Individual  Images  of  a  motion 
picture  or  other  audiovisual  work,  to  display 
the  copyrighted  work  publicly. 

5 107.  Limitations  on  exclusive  right:    Fair 

use 
Notwithstanding  the  provtolons  of  secUon 
106.  the  fair  use  of  a  copyrighted  work,  in- 
cluding such  use  by  reproduction  In  copies 
or  phonorecords  or  by  any  other  means  spec- 
ified by  that  section,  for  purposes  such  as 
criticism,  comment,  news  reporting,  teach- 
ing, scholarship,  or  research,  Is  not  an  In- 
fringement of  copyright.  In  determining 
whether  the  use  made  of  a  work  In  any  par- 
ticular case  to  a  fair  use  the  t&ctara  to  be 
considered  shaU  include: 

(1)  the  purpose  and  character  of  the  use; 

(2)  the  nature  of  the  copyrighted  work; 

(3)  the  amount  and  substantiality  of  the 
portion  used  In  relation  to  the  copyrighted 
work  as  a  whole;  and 

(4)  the  effect  of  the  use  upon  the  poten- 
tial market  for  or  value  of  the  w^yrtghted 
work. 


1 106.  Limitations  on  exclusive  rl^ts:  Be- 
producUon  by  Ubrarles  and  archives 

(a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 106,  it  to  not  an  infringement  of  copy- 
right for  a  library  or  archives,  or  any  of  its 
employees  acting  within  the  sc<^>e  of  their 
employment,  to  reproduce  no  more  than  one 
copy  or  phonorectHd  of  a  work,  or  to  dtotrib- 
ute  such  copy  or  pbonoreccffd,  under  the  con- 
ditions specified  by  thto  secUon,  If: 

(1)  the  reproduction  or  distribution  to 
nutde  without  any  purpose  of  direct  or  indi- 
rect commercial  advantage; 

(2)  the  collections  of  the  library  or  ar- 
chives are  (1)  open  to  the  public,  or  (11) 
availablo  not  only  to  researchera  afflltoted 
witJi  the  library  or  archives  ch'  with  the  In- 
stitution of  which  It  to  a  part,  but  also  to 
other  persona  doing  research  In  a  specialized 
field;  and 

(3)  the  reproduction  or  distribution  of  the 
work  includes  a  notice  of  copyright. 

(b)  Ths  rights  of  reproduction  and  dto- 
tributlon  under  thto  section  apply  to  a  copy 
or  phonorecord  of  an  unpublished  work  du- 
plicated In  facsimile  fca-m  solely  for  pur- 
poses of  preservation  and  security  or  for  de- 
posit for  researcli  use  in  another  library  or 
arctiives  of  the  type  described  by  clause  (2) 
of  subsection  (a) ,  If  the  copy  or  phoncMreccM'd 
reproduced  to  ciurenUy  in  the  collections 
of  the  library  or  archives. 

<c)  Ths  right  of  reproduction  under  thto 
section  applies  to  a  copy  or  phonorecord  of  a 
publtohed  work  duplicated  in  facsimile  form 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  replacement  of  a 
copy  or  phonorecord  that  to  damaged, 
deteriorating,  lost,  or  stolen,  if  the  library 
or  archives  has,  after  a  reasonabto  effort 
determined  tliat  an  unused  replacement  can- 
not be  obtained  at  a  fair  price. 

(d)  The  rights  of  reproduction  and  dto- 
trlbution  under  t-bto  section  apply  to  a  copy, 
made  from  the  collection  of  a  library  or 
archives  where  the  user  makes  hto  request 
or  from  that  of  another  library  or  archives, 
of  no  more  than  one  article  or  other  con- 
tribution to  a  copyrighted  collection  or  pe- 
riodical issue,  or  to  a  copy  or  phonorecord 
of  a  small  part  of  any  other  copyrighted  work. 
If; 

(1)  the  copy  becomes  the  property  of  ths 
user,  and  the  library  or  archives  has  had 
no  notice  that  the  copy  would  be  used  for 
any  purpose  other  than  private  study, 
scholarship,  or  research;  and 

(2)  ths  library  or  arctiives  displays  promi- 
nently, at  the  place  where  orders  axe  ac- 
cepted, and  Includes  on  its  order  form,  a 
warning  of  copyright  In  accordance  with  re- 
quirements that  the  Begtoter  of  Copyrights 
shall  prescribe  by  regulation. 

<e)  The  rights  of  reproduction  and  dto- 
tributlon  under  thto  section  apply  to  the 
entire  work,  or  to  a  substantial  part  of  It, 
made  from  the  collection  of  a  library  or 
archives  where  the  user  makes  hto  request 
or  from  that  of  another  library  or  ar- 
chives, if  the  library  or  archives  has  first 
determined,  on  the  basto  of  a  reasonable  in- 
vestigation, that  a  copy  or  phonorecord  of  the 
copyrighted  work  cannot  be  obtained  at  a  fair 
price,  if: 

(1)  the  copy  becomes  the  property  of  the 
user,  and  the  library  or  archives  has  had 
no  notice  that  the  copy  would  be  used  for 
any  purpose  other  than  private  study, 
scholarship,  or  research;  and 

(2)  the  library  or  archives  displays  proml- 
nenUy,  at  the  place  where  orders  are  ac- 
cepted, and  Includes  on  its  order  form,  a 
warning  of  copyright  in  accordance  with  re- 
quirements that  the  Register  of  Copyrights 
shall  prescribe  by  regulation. 

(f )   Nothing  In  this  section — 

(1)  shall  be  construed  to  Impose  liability 
for  copyright  infringement  upon  a  library 
or  archives  or  its  employees  for  the  unsuper- 
vised use  of  reproducing  equipment  located 


oa  Its  premises,  provided  UuA  such  •qaip> 
ment  displays  a  notico  tliat  tb*  ""'"-g  oC  • 
copy  may  be  subjsct  to  tb*  copftiifltt  iMn 

(2)  eaouses  a  person  vbo  osBS  suoh.  npro- 
ducing  equipment  or  vbo  requests*  eoi>y  uiv- 
dsr  subsectloa  (d)  from  UabUltjr  for  oopy- 
rl^t  Infringement  for  any  such  act,  or  for 
any  later  use  of  such  copy.  If  It  exceeds  fair 
use  as  provided  by  section  107: 

(3)  In  any  way  affects  the  right  of  fair  use 
as  provided  by  section  107.  or  any  contractual 
obligations  assumed  at  any  time  by  the  li- 
brary or  archives  when  it  obtained  a  copy  or 
phon(»-ecord  of  a  work  in  its  collections;  or 

(4)  shall  be  construed  to  limit  the  repro- 
duction and  dtotribution  of  a  limited  number 
of  copies  and  excerpts  by  a  library  or  archives 
of  an  audlovtoual  news  program  subject  to 
clauses  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a). 

(g)  The  rights  of  reproduction  and  dto- 
tribution under  tills  section  extend  to  the 
Isolated  and  unrelated  reproduction  or  dto- 
tribution of  a  single  copy  or  phonorecord  of 
the  same  material  on  separate  occasions,  but 
do  not  extend  to  cases  where  the  library  or 
archives,  or  its  employee: 

(1)  to  aware  or  has  substantial  reason  to 
beUeve  that  it  to  engaging  in  the  rtiated  or 
concerted  reproduction  w  dtotribution  of 
multiple  copies  or  phonorecords  of  the  same 
znatertol,  whether  made  on  one  occasion  or 
over  a  period  of  time,  and  whether  Intmded 
for  aggregate  use  by  one  or  more  Indivlduato 
or  for  separate  use  by  the  Individual  mem- 
bers of  a  group:  or 

(2)  engages  In  the  systematic  reproduc- 
tion or  dtotribution  of  single  or  multiple 
copies  or  phonorecords  of  material  described 
in  subsection  (d) . 

(h)  The  rights  of  reproduction  and  dis- 
tribution under  this  section  do  not  iq>ply  to 
a  musical  work,  a  plctortol,  graphic  or  sculp- 
tural work,  or  a  motion  picture  or  other 
audiovisual  work  other  than  an  audlovtoual 
work  dealing  with  news,  except  that  no  such 
limitation  shall  apply  with  resi>ect  to  rights 
granted  by  subsections  (b)  and  (c). 
I  109.  Limitations  on  exclusive  rights:  Effect 

of   transfer  of   particular   copy   or 

phonorecord 

(a)  Notwithstanding  the  provtolons  of  sec- 
tion 106(3).  the  owner  of  a  particular  copy 
or  phonorecord  lawfully  made  under  thto 
tlUe,  or  any  person  auth(»lzed  by  him.  to 
entitled,  without  the  authc«"lty  of  the  copy- 
right owner,  to  sell  or  otherwtoe  dtopose  of 
the  possession  of  that  copy  or  phonorecord. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 106(5).  the  owner  of  a  particular  copy 
lawfully  made  under  thto  title,  or  any  person 
authorized  by  him,  is  entitled,  without  the 
authority  of  the  copyright  owner,  to  display 
that  copy  publicly,  either  directly  or  by  the 
projection  of  no  more  than  one  image  at  a 
time,  to  viewers  present  at  the  place  where 
the  copy  is  located. 

(c)  The  privileges  prescribed  by  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  do  not,  unless  authorized 
by  the  copyright  owner,  extend  to  any  person 
who  has  acquired  possession  of  the  copy  or 
phonqrecord  from  the  copyright  owner,  by 
rental,  lease,  loan,  or  otherwise,  vrithout  ac- 
quiring ownership  of  It. 

S  110.  Limitations  on  exclusive  rights:  Ex- 
emption of  certain  performances 
and  dtoplays 

Notwithstanding  the  provtolons  of  section 
106,  the  following  are  not  infringements  of 
copyright: 

(1)  performance  or  dtoplay  of  a  work  by 
instructore  or  pupito  In  the  course  of  face-to- 
face  teaching  activittos  of  a  nonprofit  edu- 
cational institution.  In  a  classroom  or  simi- 
lar place  devoted  to  Instruction,  iiriiA«i«  in 
the  case  of  a  motion  picture  or  other  audlo- 
\isual  work,  the  performance,  or  the  dtoptoy 
of  Individual  Images,  Is  given  by  means  of  a 
c<^y  that  was  not  lawfully  made  under  thto 
title,   and  that  the  person  responsible  for 
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fb«  performance  knew  or  had  reaaon  to  be- 
Here  ^nm  not  lawfully  made: 

(3)  performance  of  a  nondramatic  literary 
6r  muMcal  work  or  display  of  a  work,  by  or 
In  the  course  of  a  transmission.  If: 

(A)  tbe  performance  or  display  Is  a  regu- 
lar part  of  the  systematic  instructional  ac- 
tivities of  a  governmental  body  or  a  non- 
profit educational  institution;  and 

(B)  the  performance  or  display  Is  directly 
related  and  of  material  assistance  to  the 
teaching  content  of  the  transmission;  and 

(C)  the  transmission  is  made  primarily 
for: 

(I)  reception  In  classrooms  or  similar 
places  normally  devoted  to  Instruction,  or 

(II)  reception  by  persons  to  whom  the 
transmission  is  directed  because  their  disa- 
bilities or  other  special  circumstances  pre- 
vent their  attendance  in  classrooms  or  simi- 
lar places  normally  devoted  to  Instruction, 
or 

(HI)  reception  by  officers  or  employees  of 
governmental  bodies  as  a  part  of  their  of- 
ficial duties  or  employment; 

(3)  performance  of  a  nondramatic  literary 
or  musical  work  or  of  a  dramattco-musical 
work  of  a  religious  nature,  or  display  of  a 
work,  m  the  course  of  services  at  a  place  of 
worship  or  other  religious  assembly; 

(4)  performance  of  a  nondramatic  literary 
or  musical  work  otherwise  than  in  a  trans- 
mission to  the  public,  without  any  purpose 
of  direct  or  Indirect  commercial  advantage 
and  without  payment  of  any  fee  or  other 
compensation  for  the  performance  to  any  of 
its  performers,  promoters,  or  organizers,  if: 

(A)  there  is  no  direct  or  indirect  admis- 
sion charge,  or 

(B)  the  proceeds,  after  deducting  the  rea- 
sonable coets  of  producing  the  performance, 
are  used  exclusively  for  educational,  religious, 
or  charitable  purposes  and  not  for  private 
financial  gain,  except  where  the  copyright 
owner  has  served  notice  of  his  objections  to 
the  performance  under  the  following  con- 
ditions: 

(I)  the  notice  shall  be  in  writing  and 
signed  by  the  copyright  owner  or  his  duly 
authorized  agent;  and 

(II)  the  notice  shall  be  served  on  the  per- 
son responsible  for  the  performance  at  least 
seven  days  before  the  date  of  the  perform- 
ance, and  shall  state  the  reasons  for  his 
objections;  and 

(III)  the  notice  shall  comply,  in  form,  con- 
tent, and  manner  of  service,  with  require- 
ments that  the  Register  of  C<q>yrlghts  shall 
prescribe  by  regulation; 

(6)  communication  of  a  transmission  em- 
bodying a  performance  or  display  of  a  work 
by  the  public  reception  of  the  transmission 
on  a  single  receiving  apparatus  of  a  kind 
commonly  used  In  private  homes,  unless: 

(A)  a  direct  charge  Is  made  to  see  or  hear 
tbe  transmission;  or 

(B)  the  transmission  thus  received  Is 
further  transmitted  to  the  public; 

(6)  performance  of  a  nondramatic  musical 
work  In  the  course  of  an  annual  agricultural 
or  horticultural  fair  or  exhibition  conducted 
by  a  governmental  body  or  a  nonprofit  agri- 
cultural or  horticultiu-al  organization: 

(7)  performance  of  a  nondramatic  musi- 
cal work  by  a  vending  establishment  open 
to  the  public  at  large  without  any  direct  or 
Indirect  admission  charge,  where  the  sole 
purpose  of  the  performance  Is  to  promote 
the  retail  sale  of  copies  or  phonorecords  of 
the  WOTk  and  the  performance  Is  not  trans- 
mitted beyond  the  place  where  the  estab- 
lishment Is  located;  and 

(8)  performance  of  a  literary  work  in  the 
course  of  a  broadcast  service  specifically 
designed  for  broadcast  on  noncommercial 
educational  radio  and  television  stations  to  a 
print  «:  aural  handicapped  audience. 
I  in.  Limitations  on  exclusive  rights.  Sec- 
ondary transmissions 

(»)       CSKTAIN      SeCONDAXT      TRANSMISSIONS 

Exempted.— The  secondary  transmission  of  a 


primary  transmission  embodying  a  perform- 
ance or  display  of  a  work  is  not  an  infringe- 
ment of  copyright  if: 

(1)  the  secondary  transmission  Is  not 
made  by  a  cable  system,  and  consists  entirely 
of  the  relaying,  by  the  management  of  a  ho- 
tel, apartment  house,  or  similar  establish- 
ment, of  signals  transmitted  by  a  broadcast 
station  licensed  by  the  Federal  Commumca- 
tlons  Commission,  within  the  local  service 
area  of  such  station,  to  the  private  lodgings 
of  guests  or  residents  of  such  establishment, 
and  no  direct  charge  is  made  to  see  or  hear 
the  secondary  transmission;  or 

(2)  the  secondary  transmission  is  made 
solely  for  the  purpose  and  under  the  condi- 
tions specified  by  clause  (2)  of  section  110: 
or 

(3)  the  secondary  transmission  is  made 
solely  for  the  purpose  and  under  the  condi- 
tions specified  by  clause  (2)  of  .section  110; 
or 

(3)  the  secondary  transmission  Is  made  by 
any  carrier  who  has  no  direct  or  indirect 
control  over  the  content  or  selection  of  the 
primary  transmission  or  over  the  particular 
recipients  of  the  secondary  transmission,  and 
whose  activities  with  respect  to  the  sec- 
ondary transmission  consist  solely  of  provid- 
ing wires,  cables,  or  other  communications 
channels  for  the  use  of  others:  Provided, 
That  the  provisions  of  this  clause  extend 
only  to  the  activities  of  said  carrier  with  re- 
spect to  secondary  transmissions  and  do  not 
exempt  from  Mablllty  the  activities  of  others 
with  respect  to  their  own  primary  or  second- 
ary transmission;  or 

(4)  the  secondary  transmission  is  not 
made  by  a  cable  sj-stem  but  is  made  by  a  gov- 
ernmental body,  c*  other  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion, without  any  purpose  of  direct  or  indi- 
rect commercial  advantage,  and  without 
charge  to  the  recipients  of  the  secondary 
transmission  other  than  assessments  neces- 
sary to  defray  the  actual  and  reasonable 
costs  of  maintaining  and  operating  the  sec- 
ondary transmission  service. 

(b)  Secondabt  Transmission  op  Primary 
Transmission  to  Controlled  Group. — Ex- 
cept as  provided  by  subsections  (a)  and  (c), 
the  secondary  transmission  to  the  public  of 
a  primary  transmission  embodying  a  per- 
formance or  display  of  a  work  is  actionable 
as  an  act  of  infringement  under  .section  501. 
and  Is  fully  subject  to  the  remedies  provided 
by  sections  502  through  50fl,  if  the  primary 
transmission  is  not  made  for  reception  by 
the  public  at  large  but  Is  controlled  and 
limited  to  reception  by  particular  members 
of  the  public:  Provided,  however.  That  such 
secondary  transmission  is  not  actionable 
as  an  act  of  infringement  if  the  carriage  of 
the  signals  comprising  the  secondary  trans- 
mission is  required  under  the  rules,  regula- 
tions, or  authorizations  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission. 

(c)  SzooNDART  Transmissions  bt  Cable 
Systems. — 

(1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  clause  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  secondary  transmissions  to 
the  public  by  a  cable  system  of  a  primary 
transmission  made  by  a  broadcast  station  li- 
censed by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission and  embodying  a  performance  or  dis- 
play of  a  work  shall  be  subject  to  compulsory 
licensing  upon  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (d)  in  the  following 
cases: 

(A)  Where  the  signals  comprising  the  pri- 
mary transmission  are  exclusively  aural  and 
the  secondary  transmission  is  permissible 
imder  the  rules,  regulations  or  authorizations 
of  the  Federal  Communlcatioas  Commission- 
or 

(B)  Where  the  community  of  the  cable  sys- 
tem to  in  whole  or  in  part  within  the  local 
service  area  of  the  primary  transmitter;  or 

(C)  Where  the  carrUge  of  the  signals  com- 
prising the  secondary  transmission  is  permis- 
sible under  the  rules,  regulations  or  authori- 
zations of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. (2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
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of  clause  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection,  the  willful 
or  repeated  seoondary  transmission  to  the 
public  by  a  cable  system  of  a  primary  trans- 
mission made  by  a  broadcast  station  licensed 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
and  embodying  a  performance  or  display  of  a 
work  is  actionable  as  an  act  of  infringement 
under  section  601,  and  is  fuUy  subject  to  the 
remedies  provided  by  sectlcms  602  through 
506,  in  the  following  cases: 

(A)  Where  the  carriage  of  the  signals  com- 
prising  the  secondary  transmission  is  not 
permissible  under  the  rules,  regulations  or 
authorizations  of  the  Federal  Communlca- 
cations  Commission;  or 

(B)  Where  the  cable  system,  at  least  one 
month  before  the  date  of  the  secondary 
transmission,  has  not  recorded  the  notice 
.specified  by  subsection  (d). 

(d)  COMFT7L80RT  LICENSE  FOB  SECONDARY 
TRANSMISSIONS  BT  CABLE  SYSTEMS. — 

(1)  For  any  secondary  transmission  to  be 
subject  to  compulsory  licensing  under  sub- 
section (c),  the  cable  system  shall  at  least 
one  month  before  the  date  of  the  secondary 
transmission  or  within  80  days  after  the  en- 
actment  of  this  Act.  whichever  date  is  later 
record  In  the  Copyright  Office  a  notice  in- 
cluding a  statement  of  the  Identity  and  ad- 
dress of  the  person  who  owns  or  operates  the 
secondary  transmission  service  or  has  power 
to  exercise  primary  control  over  It,  together 
with  the  name  and  location  of  the  primar; 
transmitter  or  primary  transmitters,  and 
thereafter,  from  time  to  time,  such  further 
information  as  the  Register  of  C<^yrighu 
shall  prescribe  by  regulation  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  clause. 

(2)  A  cable  system  whose  secondary  trans- 
missions have  been  subject  to  compulsory 
licensing  under  subsection  (c)  shall,  during 
tlje  months  of  January,  April,  July,  and  Oc- 
tober, deposit  with  the  Register  of  Copy- 
rights, in  accordance  with  requirements  that 
the  Register  shall  prescribe  by  regiUatlon— 

(A)  a  statement  of  account,  covering  the 
three  months  next  preceding,  specifying  the 
number  of  channels  on  which  the  cable  sys- 
tem made  secondary  transmissions  to  its 
subscribers,  the  names  and  locations  of  all 
primary  transmitters  whose  transmissions 
were  further  transmitted  by  the  cable  system, 
the  total  number  of  subscribers  to  the  cable 
system,  the  gross  amounts  paid  to  the  cable 
system  irrespective  ctf  source,  and  separate 
statements  of  the  gross  revenues  paid  to  the 
cable  system  for  advertising,  leased  channels. 
and  cable-casting  for  which  a  per-program 
or  per-channel  charge  is  made,  and  by  sub- 
scribers for  the  basic  service  of  providing 
secondary  transmissions  of  primary  broad- 
cast transmitters;  and 

IB)  a  total  royalty  fee  for  the  period  cov- 
ered by  the  statement,  computed  on  the 
basis  of  specified  percentages  of  the  gross 
receipts  from  subscribers  to  the  cable  service 
during  said  period  for  the  basic  service  of 
providing  secondary  trarismlsslons  of  pri- 
mary broadcast  transmitters,  as  follows: 

(I)  'i  percent  of  any  gross  receipts  up 
to  »40.000; 

(II)  1  percent  of  any  gross  receipts  totalling 
more  than  $40,000  but  not  more  than  $80.- 
000; 

(ill)  iVi  percent  of  any  gross  receipts  to- 
talling more  than  $80,000,  but  not  more  than 
$120,000; 

(iv)  2  percent  of  any  gross  receipts  total- 
ling more  than  $120,000,  but  not  more  than 
$160,000. 

( v)  2  percent  of  any  gross  receipts  totalling 
more  than  $160,000. 

Where  actual  gross  receipts  paid  by  sub- 
scribers to  a  cable  service  total  less  than 
$40,000,  gross  receipts  for  the  purpose  of  this 
subparagraph  shall  be  computed  by  subtract- 
ing from  such  actual  gross  receipts  the 
amoimt  by  which  $40,000  exceeds  such  actual 
gross  receipts,  except  that  In  no  case  shall  a 
cable  system's  gross  receipts  be  reduced  to 
less  than  $1,500. 
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(3)  The  royalty  fees  thus  deposited  shall 
be  distributed  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing procedures; 

(A)  During  the  month  of  July  in  each 
year,  every  person  claiming  to  be  entitled  to 
compulsory  license  fees  for  secondary  trans- 
missions made  during  the  preceding  twelve- 
month period  shall  file  a  claim  with  the  Reg- 
ister of  Copyrights,  In  accordance  with  re- 
quirements that  the  Register  shall  prescribe 
by  regulation.  Notwithstanding  any  provi- 
sions of  the  antitrust  laws  (as  designated  in 
section  1  of  the  Act  of  October  15,  1914,  38 
Stat.  730,  title  IS,  tT.S.C..  section  12,  and  any 
lunendments  of  such  laws),  for  purposes  of 
this  clause  any  claimants  may  agree  among 
themselves  as  to  the  proportionate  division 
of  compulsory  licensing  fees  among  them, 
may  lump  their  claims  together  and  file  tbem 
Jointly  or  as  a  single  Claim,  or  may  designate 
a  common  agent  to  receive  payment  on  their 
behalf. 

(B)  After  the  first  day  of  August  of  each 
year,  the  Register  of  Copyrights  shall  deter- 
mine whether  there  exists  a  controversy  con- 
cerning the  statement  of  account  or  the  dis- 
tribution of  royalty  fees.  If  he  determines 
that  no  such  controversy  exists,  he  shall,  after 
deducting  his  reasonable  administrative  costs 
under  this  section,  distribute  such  fees  to 
tbe  copyright  owners  entitled,  or  to  their 
designated  agents.  If  be  finds  the  existence 
of  a  controversy  he  shall  certify  to  that  fact 
and  proceed  to  constitute  a  panel  of  the 
Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal  in  accordance 
with  section  803.  In  such  cases  the  reasonable 
administrative  coets  of  the  Register  under 
this  section  shall  be  deducted  prior  to  dis- 
tribution of  the  royalty  fee  by  the  Tribunal. 

(C)  During  the  pendency  of  any  proceed- 
ing under  this  subsection,  the  Register  of 
(Copyrights  or  the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal 
shall  withhold  from  distribution  an  amount 
sufficient  to  satisfy  all  claims  with  respect  to 
which  a  controversy  exists,  but  shall  have 
discretion  to  proceed  to  distribute  any 
amounts  that  are  not  in  controTWsy. 

(e)    DEFINTnONS.-^ 

As  used  in  this  section,  the  following  terms 
and  their  variant  forms  mean  tbe  following: 

A  "prUnary  transmission"  is  a  transmlwlon 
made  to  the  public  by  the  transmitting  fa- 
cility whose  signals  are  being  received  and 
further  transmitted  by  the  secondary  trans- 
mission service,  regardless  of  where  or  when 
the  performance  or  display  was  first  trans- 
mitted. 

A  "secondary  transmission"  Is  the  further 
transmitting  of  a  primary  transmission  sim- 
ultaneously with  the  primary  transmission, 
or  nonslmultaneously  with  the  primary 
transmission  if  by  a  "cable  system"  not 
located  In  whole  or  in  part  within  the  bound- 
ary of  the  forty-eight  contiguous  States, 
Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Rico:  Provided,  Iu>u>ever, 
That  a  nonslmultaneous  further  transmis- 
sion by  a  cable  system  located  In  a  television 
market  in  Hawaii  of  a  primary  transmission 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  secondary  trans- 
mission if  such  fwther  transmission  is  nec- 
essary to  enable  the  cable  system  to  carry  the 
full  complement  of  signals  allowed  it  under 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

A  "cable  system"  ia  a  facility,  located  in 
any  State,  Territory,  Trust  Territory  or  Foe- 
session,  that  in  whole  or  in  part  receives 
signals  transmitted  or  programs  broadcast 
by  one  or  more  television  broadcast  stations 
licensed  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  and  makes  secondary  transmis- 
sions of  such  signals  or  programs  by  wires, 
cables,  or  other  conununications  channels  to 
stibscrtbing  members  of  the  public  who  pay 
for  such  service.  For  purposes  of  determining 
the  royalty  fee  under  subsection  (d)(3)(B), 
two  or  more  cable  systems  In  contiguous 
communities  under  common  ownership  or 
control  or  operating  from  one  headend  shall 
be  considered  as  one  system. 

The  "local  smirlce  area  of  a  primary  trans- 


mitter" comprises  the  area  In  which  a  tele- 
viaton  teoadcast  station  is  entitled  to  insist 
upon  Its  signal  being  retransmitted  by  a 
csble  system  pursuant  to  the  rules  and  reg- 
tilatlons  ot  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

S  112.  Limitations  on  exclusive  rights:  Ephe- 
meral recordings 

(a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 106,  and  except  in  the  case  of  a  motion 
picture  or  other  audiovlsul  work.  It  is  not 
an  infringement  of  copyright  for  a  trans- 
mitting organization  entitled  to  transmit  to 
the  public  a  performance  or  display  of  a  work, 
under  a  license  or  transfer  of  the  copyright 
or  under  the  limitations  on  exclusive  rights 
in  sound  recordings  specified  by  section  114 
(a),  to  make  no  more  than  one  copy  or 
phonorecord  of  a  particular  transmission  pro- 
gram embodying  the  performance  or  display, 
if— 

(1)  tbe  copy  or  phonorecord  is  retained  and 
tised  solely  by  the  transmitting  organization 
that  made  it,  and  no  f  i^rther  copies  or  phono- 
records  are  reproduced  from  it;  and 

(2)  the  copy  or  phonorecord  Is  used  solely 
for  the  transmitting  organization's  own 
transmissions  within  its  local  service  area, 
or  for  ptu-poses  of  archival  preservation  ot 
security;  and 

(3)  unless  preserved  exclusively  for  arch- 
ival purposes,  the  copy  or  phonorecord  is 
destroyed  within  six  months  from  tbe  date 
the  transmission  program  was  first  trans- 
mitted to  the  public. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 106,  it  is  not  an  Infringement  of  copy- 
right tar  a  governmental  body  or  other  non- 
profit organization  entitled  to  transmit  a 
performance  or  display  of  a  work,  under  sec- 
tion 110(2)  or  under  the  limitations  on  ex- 
clusive rights  In  sound  recordings  specified 
by  section  114(a),  to  make  no  more  than 
thirty  copies  or  phonorecords  of  a  particular 
transmission  program  embodying  the  per- 
formance or  display.  If — 

(1)  no  further  copies  or  phonorecords  are 
reproduced  from  the  copies  or  phonorecords 
made  under  this  clause;  and 

(2)  except  for  one  copy  or  phonorecord 
that  may  be  preserved  exclusively  for  archival 
purposes,  the  copies  or  phonorecords  are  de- 
stroyed within  seven  years  from  the  date  the 
transmission  program  was  first  transmitted 
to  the  public. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 106,  It  is  not  an  Infringement  of  copy- 
right for  a  governmental  body  or  other  non- 
profit organization  to  make  for  distribution 
no  more  ttian  one  copy  or  phonorecord,  for 
each  transmitting  organization  specified  In 
clause  (2)  of  this  subsection,  of  a  particular 
transmission  program  embodying  a  perform- 
ance of  a  nondramatic  musical  work  of  a 
religious  nattire,  or  of  a  sound  recording  of 
such  a  musical  work,  if — 

(1)  there  is  no  direct  or  indirect  charge 
for  making  or  distributing  any  such  copies 
or  phonorecords;  and 

(2)  none  of  such  copies  or  phonorecords  is 
used  for  any  performance  other  than  a  single 
transmission  to  the  public  by  a  transmitting 
organization  entitled  to  transmit  to  the  pub- 
lic a  performance  of  the  work  under  a  license 
or  transfer  of  the  copjrlght;  and 

(3)  except  ,for  one  copy  or  phonorecord 
that  may  be  preserved  exclusively  for  archival 
purposes,  the  copies  or  phonorecords  are  all 
destroyed  within  one  year  from  the  date  the 
transmission  program  was  first  transmitted 
to  the  public. 

(d)  The  transmission  program  embodied 
in  a  copy  or  phonorecord  made  under  this 
section  is  not  subject  to  protection  as  a 
derivative  work  under  this  title  except  with 
the  express  consent  of  the  owners  of  copy- 
right in  the  pre-existing  works  employed  In 
tbe  program. 

{  113.  Soope  of  exclusive  rights  in  pictorial, 
graphic,  and  sculptural  works 
(a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  clauses  (1) 


and  (8)  of  this  subsection,  the  exclusive 
right  to  reproduce  a  copyrighted  pictorial, 
gn4>hlc,  or  sculptural  work  in  copies  under 
section  106  Includes  the  right  to  reproduce 
the  woric  in  or  on  any  kind  of  article, 
whether  useful  or  otherwise. 

(1)  This  title  does  not  afford,  to  the 
owner  of  copyright  in  a  work  that  portrays 
a  useful  article  as  such,  any  greater  or 
lesser  rights  with  respect  to  the  making, 
distribution,  or  display  of  the  useful  article 
so  portrayed  than  those  afforded  to  such 
works  under  the  law,  whether  title  17  or  the 
common  law  or  statutes  of  a  State,  in  effect 
on  December  31,  1976,  as  held  applicable 
and  construed  by  a  court  in  an  action 
brought  under  this  title. 

(2)  In  tbe  case  of  a  work  lawfully  repro- 
duced in  useful  articles  that  have  been  of- 
fered for  sale  or  other  distribution  to  the 
public,  copyright  does  not  include  any  right 
to  prevent  the  making,  distribution,  or  dis- 
play of  pictures  or  photographs  of  such  arti- 
cles in  connection  with  advertlaements  or 
commentaries  related  to  the  dlstrlbutlcm  or 
di^lay  of  such  articles,  or  in  connection  with 
newsrep(»ts. 

(b)  When  a  pictorial,  graphic,  or  sculp- 
tural work  in  which  cc^yright  subsists  under 
this  title  is  utilised  in  an  original  orna- 
mental design  of  a  useful  article,  by  the 
copyright  proprietor  or  under  an  express 
license  from  him,  the  design  shall  be  eligible 
i<x  protection  under  the  provisions  of  title 
II  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Protection  under  this  title  of  a  work 
in  which  copyright  subsists  shall  terminate 
with  respect  to  its  utilization  In  useful  arti- 
cles whenever  the  copyright  proprietor  has 
obtained  registration  of  an  ornamental  de- 
sign of  a  useftU  article  embodying  said  work 
under  the  provisions  of  title  n  of  this  Act. 
Unless  and  tuitU  the  copyright  proprietor 
has  obtained  such  registration,  the  copy- 
righted pictorial,  graphic,  or  sculptural  work 
shall  continue  in  all  respects  to  be  covered 
by  and  subject  to  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  copyright  subsisting  under  this  title. 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to 
create  any  additional  rights  or  protection 
under  this  title. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect  any 
right  or  remedy  held  by  any  person  under 
this  title  in  a  work  In  which  oopyrlgbt  was 
subsisting  on  the  effective  date  of  title  n 
of  this  Act,  or  with  respect  to  any  utlllxa- 
tion  of  a  copyrighted  w(H-k  other  than  In  the 
design  of  a  useful  article. 

§  114.  Scope  of  exclusive  rights  In  sound 
recordings 

(a)  The  exclusive  rights  of  the  owner  of 
copyright  In  a  sound  recording  are  limited 
to  the  rights  specified  by  clauses  (l),  (2), 
and  (3)  of  section  106,  and  do  not  Include 
any  right  of  performance  under  section 
106(4). 

(b)  The  exclusive  right  of  the  owner  of 
copjTlght  In  a  sound  recording  to  reproduce 
it  under  section  106(1)  is  limited  to  the  right 
to  duplicate  the  sound  recording  in  the  form 
of  phonorecords  that  directly  or  indirectly 
recapture  the  actual  soimds  fixed  in  the  re- 
cording. This  right  does  not  extend  to  the 
making  or  duplication  of  another  sound  re- 
cording that  is  an  Independent  fixation  of 
other  sounds,  even  though  such  sounds 
imitate  or  slmtilate  those  in  the  copyrighted 
sound  recording. 

(c)  This  section  does  not  limit  or  impair 
the  exclusive  right  to  perform  publicly,  by 
means  of  a  phonorecord,  any  of  the  works 
specified  by  section  106(4) . 

§  11 5.  Scope  of  exclusive  rights  in  nondramat* 
Ic  musical  works:  Compulsory  li- 
cense for  making  and  distributing 
phonorecords 

In  the  case  of  nondramatic  musical  worlcs, 
the  exclusive  rights  provided  by  dauses  (1) 
and  (3)  of  section  106,  to  make  and  to  dis- 
tribute phonorecords  of  such  works,  are  sub- 
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Ject  to  compulsory  llc«usiug  under  tb«  con- 
dltloQ*  ^Mdfled  by  tbis  section. 

(ft)   AVAILABILITT  AND  ScOPK  OF  COMP17I.SOIT 

LicxMsa. — 

(1)  When  pfaonorecords  of  a  noodraomtic 
musical  work  have  been  distributed  to  the 
public  under  the  authority  of  the  copyright 
owner,  any  other  person  may,  by  complying 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  obtain  a 
compulsory  license  to  make  and  dlatribute 
pbonor«cords  of  the  work.  A  person  may  ob- 
tam  a  compulsory  license  only  if  his  primary 
purpose  in  making  phonorecords  Is  to  distrib- 
ute them  to  the  public  for  private  use.  A 
person  may  not  obtain  a  compulsory  license 
for  use  of  the  work  In  the  duplication  of  a 
sound  recording  made  by  another,  unless  he 
has  first  obtained  the  consent  of  the  owner 
of  that  sound  recording. 

(2)  A  compulsory  license  Includes  the  priv- 
ilege of  making  a  musical  arrangement  of 
the  work  to  the  extent  necessary  to  conform 
it  to  the  style  or  manner  of  Interpretation  of 
the  performance  involved,  but  the  arrange- 
ment ahall  not  change  the  basic  melody  or 
fundamental  character  of  the  work,  and  shall 
not  be  subject  to  protection  as  a  derivative 
work  under  this  Utle.  except  with  the  express 
consent  of  the  copyright  owner. 

(b)  Norric*  or  Intention  To  Obtain  Com- 
ruvBoxr  Licxnse;  Obsignation  of  OwN»t  or 
Pkbtobmancv  Right. — 

(1)  Any  person  who  wishes  to  obtain  a 
compulsory  license  under  this  section  shall, 
before  or  within  thirty  days  after  making, 
and  before  distributing  any  phonorecords  of 
the  work,  serve  notice  of  his  Intention  to  do 
so  on  the  copyright  owner.  If  the  registration 
or  other  public  records  of  the  Copyright 
Office  do  not  identify  the  copyright  owner 
and  Include  an  address  at  which  notice  can 
be  served  on  him,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to 
file  the  notice  of  intention  In  the  Copyright 
Office.  The  notice  shall  comply,  to  form,  con- 
tent, and  manner  of  service,  with  require- 
ments that  the  Register  of  Copyrights  shall 
prescribe  by  reguUtlon. 

(3)  If  the  oopyrlgbt  owner  so  requests  In 
writing  not  later  than  ten  day*  after  service 
or  filing  of  the  notice  required  by  clause 
(1),  the  person  exercising  the  compiilsory 
"cense  shall  designate,  on  a  label  or  container 
ftocompftnylng  each  phonorecord  of  the  work 
distributed  by  him,  and  In  the  form  and 
muiner  that  the  Register  of  Copyrights  shaU 
prescribe  by  regulation,  the  name  of  the 
copyright  owner  or  his  agent  to  whom  roy- 
alties for  public  performance  of  the  work 
are  to  be  paid. 

(3)  FaU\ire  to  serve  or  file  the  notice  re- 
qiilred  by  clause  (1),  or  to  designate  the 
name  of  the  owner  or  agent  as  required  by 
clause  (J) .  forecloees  the  possibility  of  a  com- 
pulsory license  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  ne- 
gotiated license,  renders  the  making  and 
distribution  of  phonorecords  actionable  as 
acts  of  infringement  under  section  601  and 
fully  subject  to  the  remedies  provided  by 
sections  602  through  506. 

(C)  BOTALTT  Patablz  Undxb  Compulsort 
Ijcknse. — 

(1)  To  l>e  entitled  to  receive  royalties  im- 
der  a  comptilsory  Ucense.  the  copyright  owner 
.must  be  identified  In  the  registration  or  other 
public  records  of  the  Copyright  Office.  The 
owner  Is  entitled  to  royalties  for  phonorec- 
ords manufactured  and  distributed  after  he 
Is  so  Identified  but  he  Is  not  entitled  to  re- 
cover for  any  phonorecords  previously  manu- 
factured and  distributed. 

(2)  Except  as  provided  by  clause  (1),  the 
royalty  under  a  compulsory  license  shall  be 
payable  for  every  phonorecord  manufactured 
and  distributed  In  accordance  with  the  li- 
cense. With  respect  to  each  work  embodied 
In  the  phonorecord,  the  royalty  shall  be 
either  two  and  one-half  cents,  or  one-half 
cent  per  minute  of  playing  time  or  fraction 
thereof,  wtiichever  amount  Is  larger. 

(8)  Royalty  payments  shall  be  made  on  or 


before  the  twentieth  day  of  each  month  and 
ahall  include  all  royalties  for  the  month 
next  preceding.  Each  monthly  payment  shall 
be  accompanied  by  a  detailed  statement  of 
account,  which  shall  be  certified  by  a  certi- 
fied public  accountant  and  comply  in  form, 
content,  and  manner  of  certification  with 
requirements  that  the  Register  of  Copyrights 
ahall  crescrtbe  by  regulation. 

(4)  If  the  copyright  owner  does  not  re- 
ceive the  monthly  payment  and  statement  of 
account  when  due,  he  may  give  written  no- 
tice to  the  licensee  that,  unless  the  default 
is  remedied  within  thirty  days  from  the  date 
of  the  notice,  the  compulsory  license  will  be 
automatically  terminated.  Such  termina- 
tion renders  the  making  and  distribution 
of  all  phonorecords.  for  which  the  royalty 
had  not  been  paid,  actionable  as  acts  of  in- 
fringement under  section  501  and  fully  sub- 
ject to  the  remedies  provided  by  sections  502 
through  606. 

{  116.  Scope  of  excltislve  rlghcs  in  nondra- 
matlc   musical   works:    Public   per- 
formances by  means  of  coln-oi>erated 
phonorecord  players 
(a)    Lxmitation  on  Esci-usivs  Right. — In 
the  case  of  a  nondramatlc  musical  work  em- 
bodied In  a  phonorecord,  the  exclusive  right 
unfler  clause  (4)  of  section  106  to  perform 
the  work  publicly  by  means  of  a  coin-oper- 
ated phonorecord  player  Is  limited  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  The  proprietor  of  the  establishment  In 
which  the  public  performance  takes  place  Is 
not  liable  for  Infringement  with  respect  to 
such  public  performance  unless; 

(A)  he  Is  the  operator  of  the  phonorecord 
player;  or 

(B)  he  refuses  or  falls,  within  one  month 
after  receipt  by  registered  or  certified  maU  of 
a  request,  at  a  time  during  which  the  cer- 
tificate required  by  subclause  (1)  (C)  of  sub- 
secUon  (b)  Is  not  aOlxed  to  the  phonorecord 
player,  by  the  copyright  owner,  to  make  full 
disclosure,  by  registered  or  certified  witii  ot 
the  idenuty  of  the  operator  of  the  phono- 
record player. 

(2)  The  operator  of  the  coin -operated  pho- 
norecord player  may  obtain  a  compulsory 
license  to  perform  the  work  publicly  on  that 
phonorecord  player  by  filing  the  application, 
affixing  the  certificate,  and  paying  the  royal- 
Ues   provided    by   subsecUon    (b). 

(b)  Recobdation  of  CotN-OpxaATXi)  Pho- 
NOBBcoao  PLATxa.  Affixation  of  Ckbtifi- 
cat«.  and  Rotaltt  Patabuc  Undbb  CoMPtn.- 

SOKT  LICXNSX. 

(1)  Any  operator  who  wishes  to  obtain  a 
compulsory  lioenae  for  the  public  perform- 
ance of  works  on  a  coin-operated  phonorec- 
ord player  shall  fulfill  the  following  require- 
menta: 

(A)  Before  or  within  one  month  after 
such  performances  are  made  available  on  a 
particular  phonorecord  player,  and  during 
the  month  of  January  in  each  succeeding 
year  that  such  performances  are  made  avail- 
able In  that  particular  phonorecord  player, 
he  shall  file  In  the  Copyright  Office,  in  ac- 
cordance with  requirements  that  the  Register 
of  Copyrights  shall  prescribe  by  regulation, 
an  application  containing  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  operator  c^  the  phonorecord 
player  and  the  manufacturer  and  serial  num- 
ber or  other  explicit  Identification  of  the 
phonorecord  player,  and  he  shall  deposit 
with  the  Register  of  Copyrights  a  royalty  fee 
for  the  current  calendar  year  of  $8  for  that 
particular  phonorecord  player.  If  such  per- 
formances are  made  available  on  a  particular 
phonorecord  player  for  the  first  Ume  after 
July  1  of  any  year,  the  royalty  fee  to  be  de- 
poalted  for  the  remainder  of  that  year  shall 
be  MOO. 

(B)  Within  twenty  days  of  receipt  of  an 
application  and  a  royalty  fee  pursuant  to 
subclause  (A),  the  Register  of  Copyrights 
shall  Issue  to  the  applicant  a  certificate  for 
the  phonorecord  player. 
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(C)  On  or  before  March  1  of  the  year  in 
which  the  certificate  prescribed  by  subcUuse 
(B)  of  this  clause  is  Issued,  or  within  ten 
days  after  the  date  of  issue  of  the  certificate 
the  operator  shaU  affix  to  the  particular 
phonorecord  player,  in  a  position  where  it 
can  be  readUy  examined  by  the  public,  the 
certificate.  Issued  by  the  Register  of  Copv- 
rights  under  subclause  (B).  of  the  latSt 
appUcaUon  made  by  him  under  subclause 
(A)  of  this  clause  with  reroect  to  that 
phonorecord  player. 

(2)  Failure  to  file  the  application,  to  afflz 
the  certificate,  or  to  pay  the  royalty  required 
by  clause  (1)  of  this  subsection  renders  the 
pubUc  performance  actionable  as  an  act  of 
infringement  imder  secUon  601  and  fuUv 
suhject  to  the  remedies  provided  by  section 
502  throilgh  506. 

(C)  DiSTXIBUTION  OF  ROTALTIXS. 

(1)  During  the  month  of  January  In  each 
year,  every  person  claiming  to  be  enUUed  to 
compulsory  licen.se  fees  under  this  secUon 
for  performances  during  the  precedtnc 
twelve-month  period  ahaU  file  a  claim  with 
tte  RegUter  of  Copyrights,  m  accordance 
with  requirements  that  the  Register  shaU 
pr^rlbe  by  regulation.  Such  claim  shall 
include  an  agreement  to  accept  as  final  ex- 
cept as  provided  In  section  809  of  this  tlUe 
toe  determination  of  the  Copyright  Royalty 
Tribunal  In  any  controversy  concerning  the 
distribution  of  royalty  fees  deposited  under 
subclause  (A)  of  subsection  (b)  (1)  of  this 
section  to  which  the  claimant  U  a  party.  Not- 
withstanding any  provisions  of  the  antitrust 
laws  (the  Act  of  October  16.  1914,  38  Stat 
730.  Utle  15.  U.S.C.  section  12.  and  any 
amendments  of  any  such  lavre) .  for  purposes 
of  this  subsection  any  claimants  may  agree 
among  themselves  as  to  the  proportionate 
division  of  compulsory  licensing  fees  among 
them,  may  lump  their  claims  together  and 
file  them  Jointly  or  as  a  single  claim,  or 
may  designate  a  common  agent  to  receive 
payment  on  their  behalf. 

(2)  After  the  first  day  of  October  of  each 
year,  the  Register  of  Copyrights  shall  deter- 
mine whether  there  exists  a  controverey  con- 
cerning the  distribution  of  royalty  fees  de- 
posited under  subclauM  (A)  of  subsection 
(b)(1).  If  he  determines  that  no  such 
controversy  exists,  he  shall,  after  deducting 
his  reasonable  administrative  costs  under 
this  section,  distribute  such  fees  to  the  copy- 
right owners  and  performers  entitled,  or  to 
their  designated  agents.  If  he  finds  that  such 
a  controversy  exists,  he  shall  certify  to  that 
fact  and  proceed  to  constitute  a  panel  of  the 
Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal  In  accordance 
with  section  803.  In  such  cases  the  reason- 
able administrative  costs  of  the  Register  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  deducted  prior  to 
distribution  of  the  royalty  fee  by  the 
Tribunal. 

(3)  The  fees  to  be  distributed  shall  Tat  di- 
vided as  follows: 

(A)  To  every  copyright  owner  not  affiliated 
with  a  performing  rights  society  the  pro  rata 
share  of  the  fees  to  be  distributed  to  which 
such  copyright  owner  proves  his  entitlement 

(B)  To  the  performing  rights  societies  the 
remainder  of  the  fees  to  be  distributed  in 
such  pro  rata  shares  as  they  shall  by  agree- 
ment stipulate  among  themselves,  or.  If  they 
faU  to  agree,  the  pro  rata  share  to  which  such 
performing  rights  societies  prove  their  en- 
titlement. 

(C)  During  the  pendency  of  any  proceed- 
ing under  this  section,  the  Register  of  Copy- 
rights or  the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal 
shall  withhold  from  distribution  an  amoxmt 
sufficient  to  satisfy  all  claims  with  respect  to 
which  a  controversy  exists,  but  shall  have 
discretion  to  proceed  to  distribute  any 
amounts  that  are  not  In  controversy. 

(4)  The  Register  of  Copyrights  shall  pro- 
mulgate regulations  under  which  persons 
who  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  have 
claims  may,  during  the  year  In  which  per- 
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formances  take  place,  without  expense  to  or 
harassment  of  openton  or  proprietors  of 
eeUbllsIunents  In  whloh  phonorecord  playen 
are  located,  have  such  access  to  such  estab- 
lishments and  to  the  phonorecord  players  lo- 
cated therein  and  such  c^portunity  to  obtain 
Information  with  respect  thereto  as  may  be 
reasonably  necessary  to  determine,  by  sam- 
pling procedures  or  otherwise,  the  proportion 
of  contribution  of  the  musical  works  of  each 
such  person  to  the  earnings  of  the  phono- 
record players  for  which  fees  shall  have  been 
deposited.  Any  person  who  alleges  that  he 
has  been  denied  the  access  permitted  under 
the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Register  of 
Copyrights  may  bring  an  action  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  the  cancellation  of  the  compul- 
sory license  of  the  phonorecord  player  to 
which  such  access  has  been  denied,  and  the 
court  shall  have  the  power  to  declare  the 
compulsory  license  thereof  Invalid  from  the 
date  of  Issue  thereof. 

(d)  CHnciNAL  Penalties. — Any  person  who 
knowingly  makes  a  false  representation  of  a 
material  fact  In  an  application  filed  under 
clause  (1)(A)  of  subsection  (b),  or  who 
knowingly  alters  a  oertlflcate  issued  under 
clause  (1)(B)  of  subsection  (b)  or  knowing- 
ly affi-xes  such  a  certificate  to  a  phonorecord 
player  other  than  th«  one  It  covers,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $S,600. 

(e)  DxFiMinoNS. — As  used  In  this  section, 
the  following  terms  and  their  variant  forms 
mean  the  following: 

(1)  A  "coin-operated  phonorecord  player" 
Is  a  machine  or  device  that: 

(A)  is  employed  solely  for  the  performance 
of  nondramatlc  musical  works  by  means  of 
phonorecords  upon  being  activated  by  Inser- 
tion of  a  coin; 

(B)  Is  located  in  an  establishment  mak- 
ing no  direct  or  Indirect  charge  for  admis- 
sion; 

(C)  is  accompanied  by  a  list  of  the  titles 
of  all  the  musical  works  available  for  per- 
formance on  It,  whlcb  list  Is  affixed  to  the 
phonorecord  player  or  posted  In  the  estab- 
lishment In  a  i>romlnent  position  where  It 
can  be  readily  examined  by  the  public;  and 

(D)  affords  a  choice  of  works  aTaOable  for 
performance  and  permlta  the  choice  to  be 
made  by  the  patrons  of  the  establishment  In 
which  it  is  located. 

(2)  An  "operator"  U  any  person  who,  alone 
or  Jointly  with  others: 

(A)  owns  a  ooln -operated  phonorecord 
player;  or 

(B)  has  the  power  to  make  a  coin-operated 
phonorecord  player  available  for  placement 
In  an  establishment  for  purposes  of  public 
performance;  or 

(C)  has  the  power  to  exercise  primary  con- 
trol over  the  selection  of  the  musical  works 
made  available  for  public  performance  In  a 
coin -operated  phonorecord  player. 

(3)  A  "performing  rights  society"  Is  an 
association  or  corporation  that  licenses  the 
public  performance  of  nondramatlc  musical 
works  on  behalf  of  the  copyright  owners, 
such  as  the  American  Society  of  Composers, 
Authors  and  Publishers,  Broadcast  Music, 
Inc.,  and  SESAC.  Inc. 

i  117.  Scope  of  exclusive  rights:  Use  In  con- 
Jimctlon  with  computers  and  similar 
information  systems. 
Notwithstanding  tbe  provisions  of  sections 
106  through  116  and  118,  this  title  does  not 
afford  to  the  owner  of  copyright  in  a  work 
any  greater  or  leaser  rights  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  the  work  in  conjunction  with 
automatic  systems  capable  of  storing,  proc- 
essing, retrieving,  or  transferring  informa- 
tion, or  in  conjunction  with  any  «i»«n^>  de- 
vice, machine,  or  process,  than  those  afforded 
to  works  under  the  law,  whether  Utle  17  or 
the  common  law  or  statutes  of  a  State,  In 
effect  on  December  81,  1976,  as  held  appli- 


cable and  construed  by  a  court  in  an  action 
brought  under  this  title. 

S  118.  Limitations  on  exclusive  rights:  Public 
broadcasting  of  nondramatlc  literaiy 
and  mtislcal  woiics,  pictorial,  graphic, 
and  sculptural  works 

(a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 106,  It  Is  not  an  Infringement  of  copy- 
right for  a  public  broadcasting  entity  to 
broadcast  any  nondramatlc  literary  or  mu- 
sical work,  pictorial,  gr^hlc,  or  sculptural 
work  under  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(b)  Public  broadcasting  of  nondramatlc 
literary  and  musical  works,  pictorial,  graphic, 
and  sciilptural  works  by  a  public  broadcast- 
ing entity  shall  be  subject  to  compulsory 
licensing  upon  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  section.  The  public  broadcast- 
ing entity  shall — 

(1)  record  in  the  Ct^yrlght  Office,  at  In- 
tervals and  in  accordance  with  requirements 
prescribed  by  the  Register  of  Copyrights,  a 
notice  stating  Its  Identity,  address  and  In- 
tention to  obtain  a  license  under  this  section; 
and 

(2)  deposit  with  the  Register  of  Copyrights, 
at  into^als  and  In  accordance  with  requlre- 
menta  prescribed  by  the  Register,  statement 
of  account  and  the  total  royalty  fees  for 
the  period  covered  by  the  statement  based 
on  the  royalty  rates  provided  for  In  sub- 
section (c). 

(c)  Reasonable  royalty  fees  for  public 
broadcasting  aball  be  established  by  the 
Gopyrl^t  Royalty  Tribunal.  Such  royalty 
fees  may  be  calc\Uated  on  a  per-tise,  per- 
program.  prorated  or  annual  basis  as  the 
Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal  finds  appropriate 
with  respect  to  the  type  of  the  copyrighted 
woric  and  the  nature  of  broadcast  use.  A 
particular  or  general  license  agreement  be- 
tween one  OT  more  public  broadcasting 
entitles  and  one  or  more  copyright  owners 
prior  or  subsequent  to  determination  of  ap- 
plicable rates  determined  by  the  Copyright 
Royalty  Tribunal  may  be  substituted  for  a 
coiiq>ulaory  license  provided  in  this  section. 
Public  broadcasting  entitles  and  copyright 
owners  aball  negotiate  In  good  faith  and 
cooperate  fully  with  the  Copyright  Royalty 
Tribunal  In  establishing  reasonable  royalty 
fees  In  an  expedltlo\is  manner. 

(d)  Tbe  royalty  fees  deposited  with  the 
*^fli«V»^  ot  Ck>p]^ghte  under  this  section 
shall  be  distributed  In  accordance  with  the 
following  procedures: 

( 1 )  Dtiring  tbe  month  of  July  of  each  year, 
every  person  claiming  to  be  entitled  to  com- 
pulsory license  fees  for  public  broadcasting 
during  the  preceding  twelve-month  period 
shall  file  a  clalon  vrith  the  Register  of  Oopy- 
righta  in  accordance  with  the  reqtUrementa 
that  the  Register  shall  prescribe  by  r^ula- 
tlon.  Notwltiistandlng  any  provisions  of  the 
antitrust  laws  (as  defined  In  section  1  of  the 
Act  of  October  15, 1014,  38  Stat.  730;  16  U.S.C. 
13,  and  any  amendmenta  of  such  law),  for 
purpoaes  of  this  paragraph  any  dalmante 
may  agree  among  themselves  as  to  the  pro- 
portionate division  of  compulsory  license 
fees  among  them,  may  Iximp  their  claims  to- 
gether, and  may  designate  a  common  agent 
to  receive  payments  on  tbelr  behalf. 

(2)  On  tbe  first  day  of  Augtist  of  each 
year,  the  Iteglster  of  Copyrighte  shall  deter- 
mine whether  there  existe  a  controversy  re- 
garding the  statement  of  account  or  distri- 
bution of  royalty  fees.  If  the  Register  deter- 
mines that  no  such  controversy  existe,  the 
Register  shall,  after  deducting  reasonable  ad- 
ministrative costs  imder  this  section,  dis- 
tribute such  fees  to  the  copyright  owners 
entitled,  or  to  their  designated  agenta.  If  the 
Register  finds  the  existence  of  a  controversy, 
the  Register  shall  certify  to  such  effect  and 
proceed  to  constitute  a  panel  of  the  Copy- 
right Royalty  Tribimal  in  accordance  with 
section  80S.  In  such  cases,  the  reasonable  ad- 


ministrative coste  of  the  Register  under  this 
section  shall  be  deducted  prior  to  distribu- 
tion of  the  royalty  fees  by  the  Tribtinal. 

(3)  During  the  pendency  of  any  proceed- 
ing under  this  subsectlm.  the  Register  of 
Copyrighte  or  the  Copyright  Royalty  Trt- 
bxinal  ShaU  withhold  tram  distribution,  an 
amount  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  claims  with 
respect  to  which  a  controversy  exists,  but 
shall  have  discretion  to  proceed  to  distribute 
any  amounte  that  are  not  in  controversy. 

(e)  The  compulsory  license  provided  in 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  unpublished 
nondramatlc  literary  or  musical  works  or  to 
dramatization  righte  for  nondramatlc  liter- 
ary or  musical  works. 

(f )  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "pub- 
lic broadcasting"  means  the  transmission 
over  nonoonmierclal  educational  broadcast 
stations  (as  defined  in  section  397  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C. 
397) )  and  the  following  activities  Incidental 
thereto;  production  and  recording  by,  or 
solely  for  use  by,  distribution,  sale  or  licens- 
ing s<^ely  to,  and  acqtilsltlon  by,  noncom- 
mercial educational  broadcast  staticms  of 
educational  television  or  radio  programs  (as 
defined  in  section  397  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Act  of  1034  (47  VJ8.C.  307)); 
and  recording  by,  or  solely  for  use  by  a  non- 
profit educational  Institution  of  any  educa- 
tional television  or  radio  program  off  the  air 
from  a  transmission  by  an  educational 
broadcast  station,  provided  such  recording  is 
used  only  by  such  institution  as  a  regular 
part  of  Ite  Instructional  activities  for  a  pe- 
riod of  one  week  from  the  date  of  the  broad- 
cast from  which  such  off  the  air  recording 
was  made  and  that  each  such  recording  shall 
be  destroyed  or  erased  upon  the  expiration 
of  such  one  week  period.  No  person  supply- 
ing a  recording  to  an  educational  institution 
imder  this  paragraph  shall  have  any  liability 
as  a  result  of  failure  of  such  institution  to 
destroy  <x  erase  such  recording  provided  it 
shall  have  notified  such  Institution  of  the 
requirement  for  such  destruction  or  erastire 
pursuant  to  this  paragn4>h. 

Chapter     2.— Coftmoht     Ownership     and 

Transfer 
Sec. 

201.  Ownership  of  copyright. 

202.  Ownership    of    copyright    as    distinct 

tmn  ownenliip  at  matmlal  object. 

203.  Termination  of  transfers  and  licenses 

granted  by  the  autbor. 

204.  Execution    of    transfers    of    copyright 

ownership 
206.  Recordation    of    transfers    and    other 

documente. 
J  201.  Ownership  of  copyright 

(a)  iNiriAi.  Ownership. — Copyright  In 
work  protected  under  this  title  vests  initially 
In  the  author  or  authors  of  the  work.  The 
authors  of  a  Joint  work  are  co-owners  of 
copyright  In  the  work. 

(b)  Works  Made  for  Hire. — In  the  case  of 
a  work  made  for  hire,  the  employer  or  other 
person  for  whom  the  work  was  prepared  Is 
considered  the  author  for  purposes  of  this 
title,  and,  unless  the  parties  have  expressely 
agreed  otherwise  in  a  written  instrument 
signed  by  them,  owns  all  of  the  rights  com- 
prised  In  the  copyright. 

(C)    COMTBIBXTTIONS  TO  COLLCCTIVX 

Works. — Copyright  In  each  separate  con- 
tribution to  a  collective  work  is  distinct 
from  copyright  in  the  collective  work  as  a 
whole,  and  veste  initially  in  the  author  of 
the  contribution.  In  the  absence  of  an  ex- 
press transfer  of  the  copyright  or  of  any 
righte  under  It,  the  owner  at  copyright  In  the 
collective  work  is  presumed  to  have  acquired 
only  the  privilege  of  reproducing  and  dis- 
tributing tbe  contribution  as  part  of  that 
particular  coUective  work,  any  rerisKm  ot 
that  ctdlective  work,  and  any  later  c<dlective 
work  in  the  same  series. 
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(d)  Tbaksfxb  or  OwNZssmp. — 

(1)  Tbe  ownership  of  a  copyrlgbt  may  be 
transferred  in  whole  or  In  part  by  any  means 
ot  conveyance  or  by  operation  of  law,  and 
may  be  beqxieathed  by  will  or  pass  as  personal 
property  by  the  applicable  laws  of  Intestate 
succession. 

(2)  Any  of  the  exclusive  rights  comprised 
In  a  cc^yrlght,  Inclodlng  any  subdivision  at 
any  of  the  rights  specified  by  section  106, 
may  be  transferred  as  provided  by  clause  ( 1 ) 
and  owned  separately.  The  owner  of  any  par- 
ticular exclusive  right  is  entitled,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  that  right,  to  all  of  the  protection 
and  remedies  accorded  to  tbe  copyright 
owner  by  this  title. 

(e)  IifvoLTntTAST  TKANsm. — When  an  In- 
dividual author's  ownership  of  a  copyright, 
or  of  any  of  the  exclusive  rights  under  a 
copyright,  has  not  previously  been  trans- 
ferred voluntarily  by  him,  no  action  by  any 
governmental  body  or  other  official  or  or- 
ganization purporting  to  seise,  expropriate, 
transfer,  or  exenriae  rights  of  ownership  with 
respect  to  the  copyright,  or  any  of  the  ex- 
clusive rights  under  a  copyright,  shall  be 
given  effect  under  this  title. 

i  202.  Ownership  of  copyright  as  distinct 
from  ownership  of  material  object 
Ownership  of  a  copyright,  or  of  any  of  the 
exclusive  rights  under  a  copyright.  Is  distinct 
from  ownership  of  any  material  object  In 
which  the  work  Is  embodied.  Transfer  of 
ownership  of  any  material  object,  including 
the  copy  or  plionorecord  in  which  tbe  work 
Is  first  fixed,  does  not  of  itself  convey  any 
rights  in  the  copyrighted  work  embodied  In 
the  object:  nor.  in  the  absence  of  an  agree- 
ment, does  transfer  of  ownership  of  a  copy- 
right or  of  any  exclusive  rights  under  a  copy- 
right convey  property  rights  In  any  material 
object. 

I  203.  Termination  of  transfers  and  licenses 
granted  by  the  author 
(a)  CoifDmoNS  roa  Tssminatioit. — In  th« 
ease  of  any  work  other  than  a  work  made  for 
hire,  the  exclusive  or  nonexclusive  grant  of  a 
transfer  or  license  of  copyright  or  of  any 
right  under  a  copyright,  executed  by  the 
author  on  or  after  January  1,  1977.  otherwise 
than  by  will.  Is  subject  to  termination  under 
tbe  following  conditions : 

( 1 )  In  tbe  case  of  a  grant  executed  by  one 
author,  termination  of  the  grant  may  be 
effected  by  that  author  or.  If  be  Is  dead,  by 
the  person  or  persons  who,  under  clau.se  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  own  and  are  entitled  to 
exercise  a  total  of  more  than  one  half  of 
that  author's  termination  Interest.  In  the 
case  of  a  grant  executed  by  two  or  more 
authors  of  a  Joint  work,  termination  of  the 
grant  may  be  effected  by  a  majority  of  the 
authors  who  executed  it;  if  any  of  such 
authors  Is  dead,  his  termination  Interest  may 
'be  exercised  as  a  unit  by  the  person  or  per- 
sons who,  under  clause  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
own  and  are  entitled  to  exercise  a  total  of 
more  than  one  half  of  his  Interest. 

(2)  Where  an  author  is  dead,  his  or  her 
termination  Interest  is  owned,  and  may  be 
exercised,  by  his  widow  (or  her  widower)  and 
children  or  grandchildren  as  follows: 

(A)  the  widow  (or  widower)  owns  the  au- 
thor's entire  termination  Interest  unless 
there  are  any  surviving  children  or  grand- 
children of  the  author.  In  which  ease  the 
widow  (or  widower)  owns  one  half  of  the 
author's  Interest: 

(B)  the  author's  surviving  children,  and 
the  surviving  children  of  any  dead  child  of 
the  author,  own  the  author's  entire  termina- 
tion Interest  unless  there  is  a  widow  (or 
widower).  In  which  case  the  ownership  of 
one  half  of  the  author's  Interest  Is  divided 
among  them; 

(C)  the  rights  of  the  author's  children 
and  grandchildren  are  In  all  cases  divided 
among  them  and  exercised  on  a  per  stirpes 
basis  according  to  the  number  of  his  chil- 
dren represented;  the  share  of  the  children 


of  a  dead  child  In  a  termination  Interest  can 
be  exercised  only  by  the  action  of  a  majority 
of  them. 

(3)  Termination  of  the  grant  may  be  ef- 
fected at  any  time  during  a  period  of  five 
years  beginning  at  the  end  of  thirty-five 
years  from  the  date  of  execution  of  the  grant; 
or.  if  the  grant  covers  the  right  of  publica- 
tion of  the  work,  the  period  t>egln8  at  the  end 
of  thirty-five  years  from  the  date  of  publi- 
cation of  the  work  under  the  grant  or  at  the 
end  of  forty  years  from  the  date  of  execution 
of  the  grant,  whichever  term  ends  earlier. 

(4)  The  termination  shall  be  effected  by 
serving  an  advance  notice  In  writing,  signed 
by  the  number  and  proportion  of  owners  of 
termination  Interests  required  under  clauses 
(1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection,  or  by  their 

•  duly  authorized  agents,  upon  the  grantee  or 
bis  successor  In  title. 

(A)  The  notice  shall  state  the  effective 
date  of  the  termination,  which  ahall  fall 
within  the  five-year  period  specified  by  clause 
(3)  of  this  subsection,  and  the  notice  shall 
be  served  not  less  than  two  or  more  than 
ten  years  before  that  date.  A  copy  of  the 
notice  shall  be  recorded  In  the  Copyright  Of- 
fice before  the  effective  date  of  termination, 
as  a  condition  to  lU  Uklng  effect. 

(B)  The  notice  shall  comply,  in  form,  con- 
tent, and  nuuiner  of  service,  with  require- 
ments that  the  Register  of  Copyrights  shall 
prescribe  by  regulation. 

(5)  Termination  of  the  grant  may  be  ef- 
fected notwithstanding  any  agreement  to  the 
contrary,  including  an  agreement  to  make  a 
will  or  tomake  any  future  grant. 

(b)  XmcT  or  TxaiciNATioN. — Upon  the  ef- 
fecUve  date  of  termination,  all  rights  under 
this  title  that  were  covered  by  the  termi- 
nated grant  revert  to  the  author,  authors 
and  other  persons  owning  termination  In- 
terests under  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (a).  Including  those  owners  who  did 
not  Join  m  signing  the  notice  of  termination 
under  clause  (4)  of  subsecUon  (a),  but  with 
the  following  IlmlUtlons: 

(1)  A  derivative  work  prepared  under 
authority  of  the  grant  before  its  termina- 
tion may  conUnue  to  be  utUized  under  the 
terms  of  the  grant  after  Its  termination 
but  this  privilege  does  not  extend  to  the 
preparation  after  the  termination  of  other 
derivative  works  based  upon  the  copyrighted 
work   covered    by   the   terminated    grant. 

(2)  The  future  rights  that  wUl  revert  upon 
termination  of  the  grant  become  vested  on 
tbe  date  the  notice  of  termination  >mf  been 
served  as  provided  by  clause  (4)  of  subsec- 
Uon (a).  Th«  rlgbu  vest  In  tbe  author, 
authors,  and  other  persons  named  In.  and  in 
the  proporUonate  aharw  provided  by,  cUuses 
(1)  and  (2)  of  sutMaeUoB  (a). 

(3)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  clause  (4) 
of  this  subsection,  a  further  grant,  or  agree- 
ment to  make  a  furttMr  grant,  of  any  right 
covered  by  a  terrmnated  grant  is  valid  only 
if  It  la  signed  by  the  same  number  and 
proportion  of  the  owners,  in  whocn  the 
right  has  vested  under  clause  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  as  are  required  to  terminate  the 
grant  tmder  clausaa  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection 
(a) .  Such  further  grant  or  agreement  is  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  all  of  the  persons  in 
whom  tbe  right  it  covers  has  vested  under 
clause  (2)  of  this  subsecUon.  Including  those 
who  did  not  join  In  ■»g«ing  it.  If  any  person 
dies  after  rtghta  under  a  terminated  grant 
have  vested  In  him.  his  legal  repreeenUUves, 
legateea.  or  heirs  at  law  represent  him  for 
purpoees  of  this  clause. 

(4)  A  further  grant,  or  agreement  to  make 
a  further  grant,  of  any  right  covered  by  a 
terminated  grant  U  valid  only  if  it  Is  made 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  termination.  As 
an  exception,  however,  an  agreement  for  such 
a  further  grant  may  be  made  between  the 
persons  provided  by  clause  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section and  the  original  grantee  or  his  suc- 
cessor In  Utle,  after  the  noUce  of  termlna- 


Uon  has  been  served  as  provided  by  clause 
(4)  of  subsection  (a). 

(6)  Termination  of  a  grant  under  this 
secUon  affects  only  those  rights  covered  by 
the  grant  that  arise  under  this  UUe.  and 
In  no  way  affects  rights  arising  under  any 
other  Federal,  State,  or  foreign  laws. 

(6)  Unless  and  until  termination  is 
effected  under  this  section,  the  grant.  If  it 
does  not  provide  otherwise,  continues  in 
effect  for  the  term  of  copyright  provided  by 
this  title. 

f  204.  Execution   of   transfers   of   copyright 
ownership 

(a)  A  transfer  of  copyright  ownership,  oth- 
er than  by  operation  of  law.  Ls  not  valid  tm- 
less  an  instrument  of  conveyance,  or  a  note 
or  memorandum  of  the  transfer,  Is  in  writ- 
ing and  signed  by  the  owner  of  the  rights 
conveyed  or  his  duly  authorized  agent. 

(b)  A  certificate  of  acknowledgement  is 
not  required  for  the  validity  of  a  transfer, 
but  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  execution 
of  the  transfer  If: 

(1)  In  the  case  of  a  transfer  executed  in 
the  United  States,  the  certificate  Is  Issued 
by  a  person  authorized  to  administer  oaths 
within  the  United  States;  or 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  transfer  executed  In 
a  foreign  country,  the  certificate  is  Issued 
by  a  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  of  the 
United  States,  or  by  a  person  authorized  to 
administer  oaths  whose  authority  is  pro- 
vided by  a  certificate  of  such  an  officer. 

{  205.  Recordation    of    transfers   and   other 
documents 

(a)  CoNomoNs  roa  Rscoboation. — Any 
transfer  of  copyright  ownership  or  other  doc- 
ument pertaining  to  a  copyright  may  be 
recorded  in  the  Copyright  Office  if  the  docu- 
ment filed  for  recordation  bears  the  actual 
signature  of  the  person  who  executed  it,  or 
If  it  Is  accompanied  by  a  sworn  or  official 
certification  that  it  is  a  true  copy  of  the  orig- 
inal, signed  document. 

(b)  CxanncATK  of  Recokdation. — The  Reg- 
ister of  Copyrights  shall,  upon  receipt  of  a 
document  as  provided  by  subsection  (a)  and 
of  the  fee  provided  by  section  708,  record  the 
document  and  return  it  with  a  certificate 
of  recordation. 

(c)  Recordatiok  as  CoNBTBUcnvB  No- 
tick. — Recordation  of  a  doctiment  In  the 
Copyright  Office  gives  all  persons  construc- 
tive notice  of  the  facts  stated  In  the  recorded 
document,  but  only  if : 

( 1 )  the  document,  or  material  attached  to 
It.  specifically  identifies  the  work  to  which 
It  pertains  so  that,  after  the  document  Is  In- 
dexed by  the  Register  of  Copyrights,  it  would 
be  revealed  by  a  reasonable  search  under  the 
title  or  registration  number  of  the  work; 
and 

(2)  registration  has  been  made  for  the 
work. 

(d)  Recordation  as  PaEHSQuisTrx  to  In- 
nuNOEMENT  Stttt. — No  peTsou  claiming  by 
virtue  of  a  transfer  to  the  owner  of  copyright 
or  of  any  exclusive  right  under  a  copyright  is 
entitled  to  institute  an  Infringement  action 
under  this  title  until  the  Instrument  of 
transfer  under  which  he  claims  has  been 
recorded  in  the  Copyright  Office,  but  suit  may 
be  instituted  after  such  recordation  on  a 
cause  of  action  that  arose  before  recordation. 

(e)  Priority  Between  Conflictino  Trans- 
Tom. — As  between  two  oonflicUng  transfers. 
the  one  executed  first  prevails  if  It  Is  re- 
corded, in  the  manner  required  to  give  con- 
structive notlre  under  subsection  (c),  with- 
in one  month  after  Ita  ezecuUon  in  the 
United  States  or  within  two  months  after 
Its  execution  abroad,  or  at  any  time  before 
recordation  In  such  manner  of  tbe  later 
transfer.  Otherwise  the  later  transfer  prevails 
if  recorded  first  in  such  manner,  and  if  taken 
In  good  faith,  for  valuable  consideration  or 
on  tbe  basis  of  a  binding  promise  to  pay 
royalties,  and  without  noUce  of  the  earlier 
transfer. 
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(f )  PaioaRT  Bci  wixN  CoNFLicnNa  I^rams- 
vxa  or  Owxr^uutiP  Am>  NoinExci.TrBnFB  Za- 
cstta*. — A  nonezduitfve  license.  wheClMr  re- 
corded or  not,  pievalla  over  a  oonfllctlng 
transfer  of  copyright  ownership  tf  tike  llomae 
Is  evidenced  by  a  written  Instnunent  signed 
by  the  owner  of  the  rights  licensed  or  hia 
duly  authorized  agent,  and  if: 

(1)  the  license  was  taken  before  execution 
of  the  transfer:  or 

(2)  the  license  was  taken  in  good  faith  be- 
fore recordation  of  the  transfer  and  without 
notice  of  It. 

Chapter  3. — Dttb-^tign  of  Coptricbt 
Sec. 

301.  Pre-emption  with  respect  to  other  laws. 

302.  Duration  of  copyright:    Works  created 

on  or  after  January  1,  1977. 

303.  Duration  of  copyright:   Works  created 

but  not  publiabed  or  c<^yrlghted  be- 
fore January  1, 1B77. 

304.  Duration  ot  copyright :  Subsisting  copy- 

rlgbta. 

305.  Duration  of  copyrlgbt:  Terminal  date. 

1 801.  Pre-emption  with  report  to  other  laws 

(a)  On  and  after  January  1.  1077,  all  legal 
or  equitable  rights  that  are  equivalent  to  any 
of  the  exclusive  rights  within  the  general 
scope  of  copyright  as  specified  by  section  106 
in  works  of  authorship  that  are  fixed  In  a 
tangible  medium  of  expression  and  come 
within  the  subject  matter  of  copyright  as 
specified  by  sections  102  and  103,  whether 
created  before  or  after  that  date  and  whether 
published  or  unpublished  are  governed  ex- 
clusively by  this  title.  Thereafter,  no  per- 
son Is  entlUed  to  any  such  right  or  equivalent 
right  in  any  such  work  under  the  common 
law  or  statutes  of  any  State. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  title  annuls  or  limits 
any  rights  or  remedies  under  the  common 
law  or  statutes  of  any  State  with  respect  to: 

(1)  subject  matter  that  does  not  come 
within  the  subject  matter  of  copyright  as 
specified  by  sections  102  and  103,  including 
works  of  authorship  not  fixed  in  any  tan- 
gible medium  of  expression;  cv 

(2)  any  cause  of  action  arising  from  un- 
dertakings commenced  before  January  1, 
1977;  or 

(3)  aetlvlUes  violating  legal  or  equitable 
rights  that  are  not  equivalent  to  any  of  the 
exclusive  rights  wlthtn  the  general  scope  of 
copyright  as  specified  by  secUon  106,  Includ- 
ing rights  against  miaai^roprtattoo  noi 
equivalent  to  any  of  such  exclusive  rights, 
breaches  of  cmitract,  breaches  of  trust,  tres- 
pass, conversion,  Invasion  of  privacy,  de- 
famation, and  deceptive  trade  practices  such 
as  passing  off  and  false  representation;  at 

(4)  sound  recordings  fixed  prior  to  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1978. 

(c)  NotblQg  In  this  title  annuls  or  limits 
any  rights  or  remedies  under  any  other  Fed- 
eral statute. 

f  302.    DuraUon  of  copyright:  Works  created 
on  or  after  January  1,  1977 

(a)  iK  OnaauL.— Copyright  In  a  work 
created  on  or  after  January  1,  1977,  subsists 
from  its  creation  and,  except  as  provided  by 
the  loUowing  subsections,  endures  for  a  term 
consisting  of  the  life  of  the  author  and  fifty 
years  after  his  death. 

(b)  Joint  Works. — In  the  case  of  a  Joint 
work  prepared  by  two  or  man  authors  who 
did  not  work  for  hire,  the  copyright  endures 
'or  a  term  consisting  of  the  life  of  the  last 
surviving  author  and  fifty  years  after  his 
death. 

(C)  ANONTMOUS  WOBKS,  PSETTDONTMOTTS 
WOBXS,  AMD  WOBKS  MaoC  FOB  RlRE.— In  the 

case  of  an  anonymous  work,  a  pseudonymous 
work,  or  a  work  made  for  hire,  the  copyright 
endures  for  a  term  of  seventy-five  years  from 
the  year  of  Its  first  publication,  or  a  term  of 
one  hundred  years  from  the  year  of  Its  crea- 
tion, whichever  expires  first.  If,  before  the 
end  of  such  term,  the  Identity  of  one  or  more 


of  the  authors  of  an  anonymous  or  pseudony- 
mous work  Is  revealed  In  the  records  of  a  reg- 
istration made  for  that  work  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (d)  of  section  407,  or  In  the 
records  provided  by  this  subsection,  the  copy- 
right In  the  work  endures  for  the  term  spec- 
ified by  subsection  (a)  or  (b) ,  based  on  the 
life  of  the  author  or  authors  whose  Identity 
has  been  revealed.  Any  person  having  an  In- 
terest in  the  copyright  In  an  anonymous  or 
pseudonymous  work  may  at  any  time  record. 
In  records  to  be  maintained  by  the  Copy- 
right Office  for  that  purpose,  a  statement 
Identifying  one  or  more  authors  of  the  work; 
the  statement  shall  also  Identify  the  person 
Sling  It,  the  nature  of  his  Interest,  the  source 
of  his  Information,  and  the  particular  work 
affected,  and  shall  comply  In  form  and  con- 
tent with  requirements  that  the  Register  of 
Copyrights  shall  prescribe  by  regulation. 

(d)  RxoosDs  Reuitinc  to  Death  of  Axr- 
thobs. — ^Any  person  having  an  Interest  In  a 
copyright  may  at  any  time  record  In  the 
Copyright  Office  a  statement  of  the  date  of 
death  of  the  author  of  the  copyrighted  work, 
or  a  statement  that  the  author  Is  still  living 
on  a  particular  date.  The  statMnent  shall 
Identify  the  person  filing  It,  the  nature  of 
his  Interest,  and  the  source  of  his  Informa- 
tion, and  shall  c(»nply  In  form  and  content 
with  requirements  that  the  Register  of  Copy- 
rights shall  prescribe  by  regulation.  The  Reg- 
ister shall  maintain  current  records  of  in- 
formation relating  to  the  death  of  authors 
of  copyrighted  works,  based  on  such  recorded 
statements  and,  to  the  extent  he  considers 
practicable,  on  data  contained  in  any  of  the 
records  of  the  Copyright  Office  or  In  other  ref- 
erence sources. 

(e)  Prbsvmftion  as  to  Attthob's  Death. 

After  a  period  of  seventy-five  years  from  the 
year  of  first  publication  of  a  work,  or  a  period 
of  one  hundred  years  from  the  year  of  its 
creation,  whichever  expires  flret,  any  person 
who  obteins  from  the  Copyright  Office  a  cer- 
tified report  that  the  records  provided  by  sub- 
section (d)  disclose  nothing  to  indicate  that 
the  author  of  the  work  Is  Uving.  or  died  less 
toan  fif^  years  before,  is  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  a  presumption  that  the  author  has 

i^^**?,^.'  ■**  '*'^  ^^  y'*"-  Reliance 
In  good  faith  upon  this  presumption  shall 
be  a  complete  defense  to  any  action  for  In- 
fringement under  this  Utle. 
i  303.  Duration  of  copyright:  Works  created 
but  not  published  or  copyrighted 
before  January  1,  1977 
Copyright  In  a  work  created  before  January 
1,  1977,  but  not  theretofore  In  the  public 
domain  or  copyrighted,  subsists  from  Jan- 
uary 1,  1977,  and  endtires  for  the  term  pro- 
Tided  by  secUon  302.  In  no  case,  however, 
shaU  the  term  of  copyright  In  such  a  work 
^Ire  before  December  31,  2001;  and.  If  the 
WW*  Is  pubUshed  on  or  before  December  31 
2001.  the  term  of  copyright  shall  not  expire 
before  December  31,  2026. 

}  304.  Duration  of  copyright:  Subsisting 
copyrights 
(a)  Copyrights  in  Their  First  Term  on 
Janitaby  1,  1977. — Any  copyright,  the  first 
term  of  which  Is  subsisting  on  January  1, 
1977.  shall  endure  for  twenty-eight  years 
from  the  date  It  was  originally  secured :  Pro- 
vided, That  In  the  case  of  any  posthumous 
work  or  of  any  periodical,  cyclopedic,  or  other 
composite  work  upon  which  the  copyright 
was  origlnaUy  secured  by  the  proprietor 
thereof,  or  of  any  work  copyrighted  by  a 
corporate  body  (otherwise  than  as  assignee 
or  licensee  of  the  Indlvldtial  author)  or  by  an 
employer  for  whom  such  work  Is  made  for 
hire,  the  proprietor  of  such  copyright  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  renewal  and  extension  of  the 
copyright  in  such  work  for  the  further  term 
of  forty-seven  years  when  application  for 
such  renewal  and  extension  shall  have  been 
made  to  the  Copyright  Office  and  duly  regis- 


tered therein  within  one  year  prior  to  the 
expiration  o<  the  original  term  ot  oopyrlght: 
And  provided  further.  That  In  th*  cass  of 
any  other  copyrighted  work.  Including  a  con- 
tribution by  an  individual  author  to  a  peri- 
odical or  to  a  cyclopedic  or  other  con^Mslte 
work,  the  author  of  such  work.  If  still  living, 
or  the  widow,  widower,  or  children  of  the  au- 
thor, if  the  author  be  not  living,  or  If  such 
author,  widow,  widower,  or  children  be  not 
living,  then  the  author's  executors,  or  in  the 
absence  of  a  will,  his  next  of  kin  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  renewal  and  extension  ot  the 
copyright  In  such  Work  for  a  further  term  of 
forty-seven  years  when  application  for  such 
renewal  and  extension  shall  have  been  made 
to  the  Copyright  Office  and  diUy  registered 
therein  within  one  year  prior  to  the  eiplra- 
Uon  of  the  original  term  of  copyright:  And 
provided  further.  That  in  default  at  the  reg- 
istration of  such  application  for  renewal  and 
extension,  the  copyright  In  any  wtx-k  shall 
terminate  at  the  expiration  of  twenty-eight 
years  from  the  date  copyright  was  originally 
secured. 

(b)  Cc«>yrights  in  Their  Renewal  Tteaic 
OR  Registered  for  Renewal  Before  jAMUAaY 
1.  1977. — ^The  duration  of  any  oopyrlght.  the 
renewal  teem,  of  which  Is  subsisting  at  any 
time  between  December  31,  1976.  and  De- 
cember 31.  1976,  Inclusive,  or  for  which  re- 
newal registration  is  made  between  Decem- 
ber 31,  1975,  and  December  31,  1976,  Inclu- 
sive, is  extended  to  endure  for  a  term  of 
seventy-five  years  from  the  date  copyright 
was  originally  secured. 

(c)  TiBioNATioN  OF  Transfers  ans  Li- 
censes C0VIKIN6  Extended  Renewal  Tibm. — 
In  the  case  of  any  copyright  subsisting  In 
either  its  first  or  renewal  term  on  January  1, 
1977,  other  than  a  copyright  In  a  work  made 
for  hire,  the  exclusive  or  nonexclusive  gnmt 
of  a  transfer  or  license  of  the  renewal  copy- 
right or  of  any  right  under  it,  executed  be- 
fore January  1,  1977,  by  any  of  the  persons 
designated  by  the  second  proviso  of  subsec- 
Uon (a)  of  this  section,  otherwise  than  by 
will.  Is  subject  to  termination  under  the 
following  conditions: 

(1)  In  the  case  of  a  grant  executed  by  a 
person  or  persons  other  thr  a  the  author,  ter- 
mination of  the  grant  may  be  effected  by  the 
surviving  person  or  persons  who  executed  It. 
In  the  case  of  a  grant  executed  by  one  or 
more  of  the  authors  of  the  work,  termination 
of  the  grant  may  be  effected,  to  the  extent 
of  a  particular  author's  share  In  the  owner- 
ship of  the  renewal  copyright,  by  the  author 
who  executed  it  or.  If  such  author  is  dead,  by 
the  person  or  persons  who,  under  clause  (2) 
of  this  subsecUon.  own  and  are  entitled  to 
exercise  a  total  of  more  than  one-half  of 
that  author's  termination  Interest. 

(2)  Where  an  author  Is  dead,  his  or  her 
termination  Interest  is  owned,  and  may  be 
exercised,  by  his  widow  (or  her  widower) 
and  children  or  grandchildren  as  follows: 

(A)  the  widow  (or  widower)  owns  the 
author's  entire  termination  interest  unless 
there  are  any  surviving  children  or  grand- 
children of  the  author.  In  which  case  the 
widow  (or  widower)  owns  one  half  of  the 
author's  Interest; 

(B)  the  author's  stirvlvlng  children,  and 
the  surviving  children  of  any  dead  child  of 
the  author,  own  the  author's  entire  termina- 
tion Interest  unless  there  Is  a  widow  (or 
widower),  In  which  case  the  ownership  of 
one-half  of  tbe  autlior's  Interest  Is  divided 
among  them; 

(C)  the  rights  of  the  author's  children  and 
grandchildren  are  in  all  cases  divided  among 
them  and  exercised  on  a  per  stirpes  basis 
according  to  the  number  of  his  children  rep- 
resented; the  share  of  the  children  of  a  dead 
child  In  a  termination  Interest  can  be  exer- 
cised only  by  the  action  of  a  majority  of 
them. 

(3)  Termination  of  the  grant  may  be  ef- 
fected at  any  time  during  a  period  of  five 
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years  beginning  at  the  end  of  flity-six  yean 
from  the  <late  copyright  waa  originally  a»- 
ciwed.  or  beginning  on  January  1,  1977, 
whichever  is  later. 

(4)  The  termination  abalt  be  effected  by 
serving  an  advance  notice  in  writing  upon 
the  grantee  or  his  successor  in  title.  In  the 
caee  of  a  grant  executed  by  a  t>erson  or  [Mr- 
sons  other  than  the  author,  the  notice  shall 
be  signed  by  all  of  those  entitled  to  termi- 
nate the  grant  under  clause  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section, or  by  their  duly  authorized  agents. 
In  the  case  of  a  grant  executed  by  one  or 
more  of  the  authors  of  the  work,  the  notice 
as  to  any  one  author's  share  shall  be  signed 
by  him  or  his  duly  authorized  agent  or.  If 
he  is  dead,  by  the  number  and  proportion 
of  the  owners  oiT  bis  termination  interest 
required  under  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  or  by  their  duly  authorized 
agents. 

(A)  The  notice  shall  state  the  effective 
date  of  the  termination,  which  shall  fall 
within  the  five-year  period  specified  by 
clause  (3)  of  this  subsection,  and  the  notice 
shall  be  served  not  less  than  two  or  more 
than  ten  years  before  that  date.  A  copy  of 
the  notice  shall  be  recorded  in  the  Copyright 
Office  before  the  effective  date  of  termina- 
tion, as  a  condition  to  Its  taking  effect. 

(B)  The  notice  shall  comply,  in  form, 
content,  and  manner  of  service,  with  require- 
ments that  the  Register  of  Copyrights  shall 
prescribe  by  regulation. 

(6)  Termination  of  the  grant  may  be  ef- 
fected notwithstanding  any  agreement  to  the 
contrary,  including  an  agreement  to  malce 
a  will  or  to  make  any  future  gjant. 

(6)  In  the  case  of  a  grant  executed  by  a 
person  or  persona  other  than  the  author,  all 
rights  under  this  title  that  were  covered  by 
the  terminated  grant  revert,  upon  the  ef- 
fective date  of  termination,  to  all  of  those 
entitled  to  terminate  the  grant  under  clause 
(1)  of  this  subsection.  In  the  case  of  a  grant 
executed  by  one  or  more  of  the  authors  of 
the  work,  all  of  a  particular  author's  rights 
under  this  title  that  were  covered  by  the 
terminated  grant  revert,  upon  the  effective 
date  of  termination,  to  that  author  or.  If 
he  Is  dead,  to  the  persons  owning  his  ter- 
mination Interest  under  clause  (2)  of  this 
subsection.  Including  those  owners  who  did 
not  Join  In  signing  the  notice  of  termination 
under  clause  (4)  of  this  subsection.  In  all 
cases  the  reversion  of  rights  is  subject  to 
the  following  limitations: 

(A)  A  derivative  work  prepared  under 
authority  of  the  grant  before  its  termination 
may  continue  to  be  utilized  under  the  terms 
of  the  grant  after  its  termination,  but  this 
privilege  does  not  extend  to  the  preparation 
after  the  termination  of  other  derivative 
works  based  upon  the  copyrighted  work  cov- 
ered by  the  terminated  grant. 

(B)  The  future  rights  that  will  revert 
upon  termination  of  the  grant  become  vested 
on  the  date  the  notice  of  termination  has 
been  served  as  provided  by  clause  (4)  of  this 
subsection. 

(C)  Where  an  author's  rights  revert  to  two 
-or  more  persons  under  clause   (2)    of  this 

subsection,  they  shall  vest  In  those  persons 
In  the  proportionate  shares  provided  by  that 
clause.  In  such  a  case,  and  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subclause  (D)  of  this  clause,  a 
further  grant,  or  agreement  to  make  a  fur- 
ther grant,  of  a  i>artlcular  author's  share 
with  respect  to  any  right  covered  by  a  termi- 
nated grant  Is  valid  only  If  It  is  signed  by 
the  same  number  and  prop<Mrtion  of  the 
owners.  In  whom  the  right  has  vested  under 
this  clause,  as  are  required  to  terminate  the 
grant  under  clause  (2)  of  this  subsection. 
Such  further  grant  or  agreement  is  effective 
with  req>ect  to  all  of  the  persons  in  whom 
the  right  it  covers  has  vested  under  this  sub- 
clause. Including  those  who  did  not  Join  In 
signing  it.  If  any  person  dies  after  rights 
under  a  terminated   grant  have  vested   In 


him.  bis  legal  representatives,  legatees,  or 
heirs  at  law  represent  taUn  (or  piu-poees  of 
this  clause. 

(D)  A  further  grant,  or  agreement  to  make 
a  further  grant,  of  any  right  covered  by  a 
terminated  grant  is  valid  only  if  It  is  made 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  termination. 
As  an  exception,  however,  an  agreement  for 
such  a  further  grant  may  be  made  between 
the  author  or  any  of  the  persons  provided  by 
the  first  sentence  of  clause  (6)  of  this  sub- 
section, or  between  the  persons  provided  by 
HUlKlause  (C)  of  this  clause,  and  the  origi- 
nal grantee  or  bis  successor  in  title,  after 
the  notice  of  termination  has  been  served  as 
provided  by  clause  (4)  of  this  subsection. 

(E)  Termination  of  a  grant  under  this 
sutisection  affects  only  those  rights  covered 
by  the  grant  that  arise  under  this  title,  and 
in  no  way  affects  rights  arising  under  any 
other  Federal,  State,  or  foreign  laws. 

(F)  Unless  and  until  termination  is  ef- 
fected under  this  section,  the  grant,  if  It 
does  not  provide  otherwise,  continues  in  ef- 
fect for  the  remainder  of  the  extended  re- 
newal term. 

§  305.  Duration  of  copyright:  Terminal  date 
All  terms  of  cc^yrlght  provided  by  sec- 
tions 302  through  304  run  to  the  end  of  the 
calendar  year  in  which  they  would  otherwise 
expire. 

Chapter  4. — ComaoHT  Nonci,  Deposrr, 

AND  RXOISTaATIOK 

Sec. 

401.  Notice  of  copyright:  Visually  percepti- 

ble copies. 

402.  Notice  of  copyright:    Phonorecords  of 

sound  recordings. 

403.  Notice  of   copyright:    Publications   in- 

corporating   United    States    Qovern- 
ment  works. 

404.  Notice  of  copyright:    Contributions  to 

collective  works. 

405.  Notice  of  copyright :  Omission  of  notice. 

406.  Notice  of  copyright:  Error  In  name  or 

date. 

407.  Deposit  of  copies  or  phonorecords  for  Li- 

brary of  Congress. 

408.  Copyright  registration  in  general. 

409.  Application  for  registmtion. 

410.  Registration  of  claim  and  issuance  of 

certificate. 

411.  Registration  as  prerequisite  to  Infringe- 

ment suit. 

412.  Registration  as  prerequisite  to  certain 

remedies  for  Infringement. 
f  401.  Notice  of  copyright:  Visually  percepti- 
ble copies 

(a)  Outaui.  RsQunuMZNT. — Whenever  a 
work  protected  under  this  title  is  published  In 
the  United  States  or  elsewhere  by  authority 
of  the  copyright  owner,  a  notice  of  copyright 
as  provided  by  this  section  shaU  be  placed  on 
all  publicly  distributed  copies  from  which  the 
work  can  be  visually  perceived,  either  directly 
or  with  the  aid  of  a  maclilne  or  device. 

(b)  FoaM  or  Noncx. — "ITie  notice  appear- 
ing on  the  copies  shall  consist  of  the  follow- 
ing three  elements: 

(1)  the  symbol  O  (the  letter  C  in  a  circle) , 
the  word  "Copyright",  or  the  abbreviation 
"Copr.": 

(2)  the  year  of  first  publication  of  the 
work;  in  the  case  of  compilations  or  deriva- 
tive works  Incorporating  previously  published 
material,  the  year  date  of  first  publication  of 
the  compilation  or  derivative  work  is  suffi- 
cient. The  year  date  may  be  omitted  where  a 
pictorial,  graphic,  or  sculptiu-al  work,  with 
accompanying  text  matter.  If  any,  is  repro- 
duced In  or  on  greeting  cards,  postcards,  sta- 
tionery. Jewelry,  dolls,  toys,  or  any  useful 
articles; 

(3)  the  name  of  the  owner  of  copyright 
In  the  work,  or  an  abbreviation  by  which  the 
name  can  be  recognized,  or  a  generally  known 
alternative  designation  of  the  owner. 

(c)  PosrrioN  of  Notice. — The  notice  shall 
be  affixed  to  the  copies  in  such  manner  and 


location  as  to  give  reasonable  notice  of  the 
claim  of  copyright.  The  Register  of  Copy- 
rlghta  shall  prescribe  by  regulation,  as  ex- 
amples, specific  methods  of  alBzatlon  and 
positions  of  the  notice  on  various  types  of 
works  that  will  satisfy  this  requirement,  but 
these  specifications  shall  not  be  considered 
exhaustive. 

t  402.  Notice  of  copyright:   Phonorecords  of 
sound  recordings 

(a)  Oknebai.  REQunucMzavT. — Whenever  a 
sound  recording  protected  under  this  title 
Is  published  in  the  United  States  or  else- 
where by  authority  of  the  copyright  owner, 
a  notice  of  copyright  as  provided  by  this 
section  shall  be  placed  on  all  publicly  dis- 
tributed phonorecords  of  the  sound  record- 
ing. 

(b)  FoKM  or  NoncB. — The  notice  appear- 
ing (m  the  phonorecords  shall  consist  of  the 
following  three  elements: 

( 1 )  the  symbol  (P)  (the  letter  P  in  a  circle) ; 

( 2 )  the  year  of  first  publication  of  the 
sound  recording;  and 

(8)  the  name  of  the  owner  of  copyright 
in  the  sound  recording,  or  an  abbreviation  by 
which  the  name  can  be  recognized,  or  a  gen- 
erally known  alternative  designation  of  the 
owner;  if  the  producer  of  the  sound  record- 
ing is  named  on  the  phonorecord  labels  or 
containers,  and  If  no  other  name  appears  in 
conjunction  with  the  notice,  his  name  shall 
be  considered  a  part  of  the  notice. 

(c)  PosrrioN  of  Notice. — The  notice  shall 
be  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  phonorecord, 
or  on  the  phonorecord  label  or  container.  In 
such  manner  and  location  as  to  give  reason- 
able notice  of  the  claim  of  copyright. 

S  403.  Notice  of  copyright:  Publications  In- 
corporating United  States  Oovern- 
ment  works 
Whenever  a  work  is  published  in  copies  or 
phonorecords   consisting    preponderantly   of 
one  or  more  works  of  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment,  the  notice  of  copyright  provided  by 
section  401  or  402  shall  also  include  a  state- 
ment identifying,  either  affirmatively  or  neg- 
atively,   those    portions    of    the    copies   or 
phonorecords  embodying  any  work  or  works 
protected  under  this  title. 
(404.  Notice  of  copyright:  Contributions  to 
collective  works 

(a)  A  separate  contribution  to  a  Mdlective 
work  may  bear  its  own  notice  of  cc^yright, 
as  provided  by  sections  401  through  403.  How- 
ever, a  single  notice  applicable  to  the  col- 
lective work  as  a  whole  is  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  sections  401  through 
403  with  respect  to  the  separate  contribu- 
tions it  c<Hitalns  (not  including  advertise- 
ments inserted  on  behalf  of  persons  other 
than  the  owner  of  copyright  in  the  collective 
work),  regardless  of  the  ownership  of  copy- 
right in  the  contributions  and  whether  or 
not  they  have  been  previously  published. 

(b)  Where  the  person  named  In  a  single 
notice  applicable  to  a  collective  work  as  a 
whole  is  not  the  owner  of  copyright  in  a  sepa- 
rate contribution  that  does  not  bear  its  own 
notice,  the  csise  is  governed  by  the  provisions 
of  section  406(a). 

{  406.  Notice  of  copyright:  Omission  of  notice 
(a)  Eptect  or  Omission  on  Coptkioht.— 
The  omission  of  the  copyright  notice  de- 
scribed by  sections  401  through  403  from 
copies  or  phonorecords  publicly  distributed 
by  authority  of  the  copyright  owner  does  not 
invalidate  the  copyright  in  a  work  If: 

(1)  the  notice  has  been  omitted  from  no 
more  than  a  relatively  small  number  of 
copies  or  phonorecords  distributed  to  the 
public;  or 

(2)  registration  for  the  work  has  been 
made  before  or  Is  made  within  five  years  af- 
ter the  publication  without  notice,  and  a 
reasonable  effort  Is  made  to  add  notice  to  all 
copies  or  phonorecords  that  are  distributed 
to  the  public  in  the  United  States  after  the 
omission  has  been  discovered;  or 
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(3)  the  notice  has  be^n  omitted  in  vlola- 
tlon  of  an  tspnm  requirement  In  writing 
that,  as  a  condition  at  the  ct^yrlght  owner's 
authorization  of  the  public  distribution  oi 
copies  or  phonorecords,  they  bear  the  pre- 
scribed notice. 

(b)  ErrxcT  or  Omission  on  Innocxmt  Im- 
raiMCEiis. — Any  pecaon  who  innocently  in- 
fringes a  copyright.  In  reliance  upon  an 
authorized  copy  or  phonorecord  from  which 
the  copyright  notice  has  been  omitted,  in- 
curs no  liability  for  actual  or  statutory  dam- 
ages under  section  604  for  any  Infringing 
acts  committed  before  receiving  actual  no- 
tice that  registration  for  the  work  has  been 
made  under  section  408,  If  he  proves  that  he 
was  misled  by  the  omission  of  notice.  In  a 
suit  for  Infringement  in  such  a  case  the 
court  may  allow  or  disallow  recovery  of  any 
of  the  infringer's  profits  attributable  to  the 
infringement,  and  may  enjoin  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Infringing  undertaking  (»■  may 
require,  as  a  condition  for  permitting  the  in- 
fringer to  continue  his  undertaking,  that  he 
pay  the  copyright  owner  a  reasonable  license 
fee  in  an  amoimt  and  on  terms  fixed  by  the 
court. 

(c)  RxMovAL  or  Notice. — ^Protection  under 
this  title  is  not  affected  by  the  removal, 
destruction,  or  obliteration  of  the  notice, 
without  the  authorization  of  the  copyright 
owner,  from  any  publicly  distributed  copies 
or  phonorecords. 

1 406.  Notice  of  copyright :  Error  in  name  or 
date 

(a)  EaaoB  in  Name. — ^Where  the  person 
named  in  the  copyright  notice  on  copies  or 
phonorecords  publicly  distributed  by  au- 
thority of  the  copyright  owner  is  not  the 
owner  of  copyright,  the  validity  and  owner- 
ship of  the  copyright  are  not  affected.  In 
such  a  case,  however,  any  person  who  in- 
nocently begins  an  undertaking  that  in- 
fringes the  copyright  has  a  complete  de- 
fense to  any  action  for  such  infringement 
if  he  proves  that  he  was  misled  by  the  notice 
and  began  the  undertaking  In  good  faith 
imder  a  purported  transfer  or  license  from 
the  person  named  therein,  tinless  before  the 
undertaking  was  begun: 

(1)  registration  for  the  work  had  been 
made  in  the  name  of  the  owner  of  copy- 
right; or 

(2)  a  document  executed  by  the  person 
named  in  the  notice  and  showing  the  owner- 
ship of  the  copyright  had  been  recorded.  The 
person  named  in  the  notice  is  liable  to  ac- 
count to  the  copyright  owner  for  all  receipts 
from  purported  transfers  or  licenses  made  by 
him  imder  the  copyright. 

(b)  Eaaox  in  Date. — When  the  year  date 
in  the  notice  on  copies  or  phonorecords  dis- 
tributed by  authority  of  the  copyright  owner 
is  earlier  than  the  year  in  which  publication 
first  occurred,  any  period  computed  from  the 
year  of  first  publication  tmder  section  302  is 
to  be  computed  from  the  year  in  the  notice. 
Where  the  year  date  is  more  than  one  year 
later  than  the  year  in  which  publication  first 
occurred,  the  work  is  considered  to  have  been 
published  without  any  notice  and  Is  governed 
by  the  provisions  of  section  405. 

(c)  Oicissioir  or  Name  ok  Date. — ^Where 
copies  or  phonorecords  publicly  dlBtributad 
by  authority  of  the  copyright  owner  contain 
no  name  or  no  date  that  could  reasonably 
be  considered  a  part  of  the  notice,  the  work 
Is  considered  to  have  been  published  without 
any  notice  and  is  governed  by  ths  provtsions 
of  section  405. 

!  407.  Deposit  of  copies  or  phonorecords  for 
Library  of  Congress 
(a)  Except  as  provided  by  subsection  (c), 
the  owner  of  copyright  or  of  the  exclusive 
right  of  publication  in  a  work  published  with 
notice  of  copyright  In  the  United  SUtes  shall 
deposit,  within  three  months  after  the  date 
of  such  publication: 

(1)  two  complete  copies  of  the  best  edi- 
tion; or 


(2)  if  the  woilc  is  a  sound  recording,  two 
cQn4>lete  phonorecords  of  the  best  edition, 
together  with  any  printed  or  other  visuaUy 
percepttUe  material  published  with  such 
phonorecords. 

This  deposit  is  not  a  condition  of  copyright 
protection. 

(b)  The  reqxilred  copies  or  phonorecords 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  Copyright  Office  tor 
the  use  or  dlqxwltion  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. The  Register  of  Ct^yrlghts  shall,  when 
requested  by  the  depositor  and  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  fee  prescribed  by  section  708, 
Issue  a  receipt  for  the  deposit. 

(c)  The  Register  of  Copyrights  may  by 
regulation  exempt  any  categories  of  material 
from  the  deposit  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion, or  require  deposit  of  only  one  copy  or 
phonorecord  with  respect  to  any  categories. 

(d)  At  any  time  after  publication  of  a 
work  as  provided  by  subsection  (a) ,  the  Reg- 
ister of  Copyrights  may  make  written  de- 
mand for  the  required  deposit  on  any  of  the 
persons  obligated  to  make  the  deposit  under 
subsection  (a) .  Unless  deposit  is  made  within 
three  months  after  the  demand  Is  received, 
the  person  or  persons  on  whom  the  demand 
was  made  are  liable : 

(1)  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $250  for 
each  work:  and 

(2)  to  pay  to  the  Library  of  Congress  the 
total  retail  price  of  the  copies  or  phono- 
records demanded,  or,  if  no  retail  price  has 
been  fixed,  the  reasonable  cost  to  the  Library 
of  Congress  of  acquiring  them. 

I  408.  Copyright  registration  In  general 

(a)  Reoistkation  Permissive. — At  any  time 
during  the  subsistence  of  copyright  in  any 
published  or  unpublished  work,  the  owner 
of  copyright  or  of  any  exclusive  right  in 
the  work  may  obtain  registration  of  the 
copyright  claim  by  delivering  to  the  Copy- 
right Office  the  deposit  specified  by  this  sec- 
tion, together  with  the  application  and  fee 
specified  by  sections  409  and  708.  Subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  405(a) ,  such  reg- 
istration is  not  a  condition  of  copyright  pro- 
tection. 

(b)  Deposit  for  Copyright  Registration. — 
Except  as  provided  by  subsection  (c),  the 
material  deposited  for  registration  shall  in- 
clude: 

(1)  in  the  case  of  an  unpublished  work, 
one  complete  copy  or  phonorecord; 

(2)  in  the  case  of  a  published  work,  two 
complete  copies  or  phonorecords  of  the  best 
edition: 

(3)  in  the  case  of  a  work  first  published 
abroad,  one  complete  copy  or  phonorecord 
as  so  pubUshed; 

(4)  in  the  case  of  a  contribution  to  a 
collective  work,  one  complete  copy  or  phono- 
record of  the  best  edition  of  the  coUectiv« 
work. 

Copies  or  phc»iorecords  deposited  for  the 
Library  of  Congress  under  section  407  may  be 
used  to  satisfy  the  deposit  provisions  of  this 
section,  if  they  are  accompanied  by  the  pre- 
scri'  ed  application  and  fee,  and  by  any  addi- 
tional Identifying  material  that  the  Register 
may,  by  regulation,  require. 

(c)  AoimnBTKATivB  Classification  and 
Optional  Deposit. — 

(1)  The  Register  of  Copyrights  is  author- 
ized to  specify  by  regulation  the  administra- 
tive classes  into  which  works  are  to  be 
placed  for  purposes  of  deposit  and  registra- 
tion, and  the  nature  of  the  copies  or  phono- 
records to  be  deposited  in  the  various  classes 
specified.  The  regulations  may  require  or 
permit,  for  particular  classes,  the  deposit 
of  identifying  material  Instead  of  copies  or 
phonorecords,  the  deposit  of  only  one  copy 
or  phonorecord  where  two  would  normally  be 
required,  or  a  single  registration  for  a 
group  of  related  works.  This  administra- 
tive classification  of  works  has  no  signifi- 
cance with  respect  to  the  subject  matter  of 
copyright  or  the  exclusive  rights  provided 
by  this  title. 


(2)  Without  prejudice  to  his  general  au- 
thority under  clause  (1).  the  RTgitttr  of 
Copyrights  shall  establish  regulatlona  spe- 
cifically i>ermlttlng  a  single  reglstzaUon  for 
a  group  of  wivks  by  the  same  indivldiiial  «u- 
thor,  all  first  published  as  contributlODa  to 
periodicals,  including  newspapers,  within  a 
twelve-month  period,  on  the  basis  of  a  single 
deposit,  application,  and  registration  fee. 
under  all  of  the  following  conditions: 

(Aj)  if  eac^  of  the  worics  as  first  published 
bore  a  separate  copyright  notice,  and  the 
name  of  the  owner  of  copyright  in  the  work, 
or  an  abbreviation  by  which  th»  name  can  be 
recognized,  or  a  generally  known  alternatlTO 
designation  of  the  owner  was  the  same  in 
each  notice;  and 

(B)  if  the  deposit  consists  of  one  copy 
of  the  entire  issue  of  the  periodical,  or  of 
the  entire  section  In  the  case  of  a  newspaper, 
in  which  each  contributimx  was  first  pub- 
lished; and 

(C)  if  the  application  identifies  each  wcM'k 
separately,  including  the  [periodical  contain- 
ing it  and  its  date  of  first  publication. 

(3)  As  an  alternative  to  separate  renewal 
registrations  imder  subsection  (a)  of  section 
304,  a  single  renewal  registration  may  be 
made  for  a  group  of  worics  by  the  same  in- 
dividual author,  all  first  published  as  con- 
tributions to  periodicals,  including  news- 
papers, upon  the  filing  of  a  single  implication 
and  fee,  under  all  of  the  fcdlowlng  condi- 
tions: 

(A)  the  renewal  claimant  or  claimants, 
and  the  basis  of  claim  or  claims  under  sec- 
tion 304(a),  is  the  same  for  each  of  the 
worlLs;  and 

(B)  the  works  were  all  copyrighted  upon 
their  first  publication,  either  through  sepa- 
rate copyright  notice  and  registration  or  by 
virtue  of  a  general  copyright  in  the  period- 
ical issue  as  a  whole;  and 

(C)  all  of  the  works  were  first  published 
not  mc»:e  than  twenty-eight  or  leas  Uian 
twenty-seven  years  before  the  date  of  receipt 
of  the  renewal  application  and  fee;  and 

(D)  the  renewal  application  identifies  each 
work  separately,  including  the  periodical 
containing  it  and  Its  date  of  first  publica- 
tion. 

(d)  Corrections  and  Amplifications. — 
The  Register  may  also  estahlish,  by  regula- 
tion, formal  procedures  for  the  filing  of  ui 
application  for  supplementary  registration, 
to  correct  an  error  In  a  cc^yrlght  registra- 
tion or  to  amplify  the  Information  given  in  a 
registration.  Such  application  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  the  fee  provided  by  section 
706,  and  aihall  clearly  identify  the  registra- 
tion to  be  corrected  or  amplified.  The  in- 
formation contained  in  a  suf^lementary  reg- 
istration augments  but  does  not  supersede 
that  contained  in  the  earlier  registration. 

(e)  Published  Edition  or  Pbetiodslt 
Registered  Work. — Registration  for  the  first 
published  edition  of  a  work  prevlovisly  reg- 
istered in  unpublished  form  may  be  made 
even  though  the  work  as  published  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  unpublished 
version. 

{  409.  Application  for  registration 

Tlie  application  for  copyright  registration 
shall  be  made  on  a  form  prescribed  by  the 
Register  of  Copyrights  and  shall  include: 

(1)  the  name  and  address  of  the  copyright 
claimant; 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  work  other  than  an 
anonymous  or  pseudonymous  work,  the 
name  and  nationality  or  domicile  at  the  au- 
thor or  authors  and,  if  one  or  more  of  the 
authors  is  dead,  the  dates  of  their  deaths; 

(3)  If  the  work  is  anonymous  or  pseu- 
donymotis,  the  nationality  or  dc«nlcile  of  the 
author  or  authors; 

(4)  in  the  case  of  a  work  made  for  hire, 
a  statement  to  this  effect; 

(5)  if  the  copyright  claimant  is  not  the 
author,  a  brief  statement  of  how  the  claim- 
ant obtained  ownership  of  the  copyright: 

(6)  the  title  of  the  work,  together  with  any 
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previous  or  alternative   titles  under   which 
the  work  c«n  be  identified: 

(7)  the  year  In  which  creation  of  the  work 
wsA  completed: 

(8)  If  the  work  has  been  published,  the 
date  and  nation  of  its  first  publication; 

(9)  In  the  case  of  a  compilation  or  deriva- 
tive work,  an  Identification  of  any  pre-exist- 
ing work  or  works  that  it  is  based  on  or  In- 
corporates, and  a  brief,  general  statement  of 
the  additional  material  covered  by  the  copy- 
right claim  being  registered: 

(10)  In  the  case  of  a  published  work  con- 
taining material  of  which  copies  are  required 
by  section  601  to  be  manufactured  In  the 
United  States,  the  names  of  the  persons  or 
organizations  who  performed  the  processes 
specified  by  subsection  (c)  of  section  601 
with  respect  to  that  material,  and  the  places 
where  those  processes  were  performed:  and 

(11)  any  other  information  regarded  by 
the  Register  of  Copyrights  as  bearing  upon 
the  preparation  or  identification  of  the  work 
or  the  existence,  ownership,  or  duration  of 
the  copyright. 

f  410.  Registration  of  claim  and  issuance  of 
certificate 

(a)  When,  after  examination,  the  Register 
of  Copyrights  determines  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  the  material 
deposited  constitutes  copyrightable  subject 
matter  and  that  the  other  legal  and  formal 
requirements  of  this  title  have  been  met,  he 
shall  register  the  claim  and  Issue  to  the  ap- 
plicant a  certificate  of  registration  under 
the  seal  of  the  Copyright  Office.  The  cer- 
tificate shall  contain  the  Information  given 
in  the  application,  together  with  the  num- 
ber and  effective  date  of  the  registration. 

(b)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Register  of 
Copyrights  determines  that,  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  the  material 
deposited  does  not  constitute  copsrrlghtable 
subject  matter  or  that  the  claim  is  Invalid 
for  any  other  reason,  he  shall  refuse  regis- 
tration and  shall  notify  the  applicant  in  writ- 
ing of  the  rea.sons  for  his  action. 

(c)  In  any  judicial  proceedings  the  cer- 
tificate of  a  registration  made  before  or 
within  five  years  after  first  publication  of 
the  work  shall  constitute  prima  facie  evidence 
of  the  validity  of  the  copyright  and  of  the 
facts  stated  In  the  certificate.  The  evidentiary 
weight  to  be  accorded  the  certificate  of  a 
registration  made  thereafter  shall  be  within 
the  discretion  of  the  court. 

(d)  The  effective  date  of  a  copyright  regis- 
tration is  the  day  on  which  an  application, 
deposit,  and  fee,  which  are  later  determined 
by  the  Register  of  Copyrights  or  by  a  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction  to  be  acceptable 
for  regUtratlon,  have  all  been  received  in 
the  Copyright  Office. 

1 411.  Registration    as    prerequisite    to    in- 
fringement suit 

(a)  Subject  to  the  provLslons  of  subsec- 
tion (b),  no  action  for  infringement  of  the 
copyright  in  any  work  shall  be  instituted 
until  registration  of  the  copyright  claim  has 
been  made  in  accordance  with  this  title.  In 
any  case,  however,  where  the  deposit,  applica- 
tion, and  fee  required  for  registration  have 
been  delivered  to  the  Copyright  OCBce  in 
proper  form  and  registration  has  been  re- 
fused, the  applicant  is  entitled  to  Institute  an 
action  for  infringement  if  notice  thereof, 
with  a  copy  of  the  complaint,  is  served  ou 
the  Register  of  Copyrights.  The  Register  may, 
at  his  option,  t>ecome  a  party  to  the  action 
with  respect  to  the  Issue  of  registrability  of 
the  copyright  claim  by  entering  his  appear- 
ance within  sixty  days  after  such  service,  but 
his  failure  to  do  so  shall  not  deprive  the  court 
of  Jurisdiction  to  determine  that  Issue. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  a  work  consisting  of 
sounds.  Images,  or  both,  the  first  fixation  of 
which  is  made  simultaneously  with  its  trans- 
ml8.ilon,  the  copyright  owner  may,  either  be- 
fore or  after  such  fixation  Ukes  place.  In- 


stitute an  action  for  Infringement  under  sec- 
tion Ml,  fully  subject  to  the  remedies  pro- 
vided by  sections  602  through  606.  if,  in  ac- 
cordance with  requirements  that  the  Register 
of  Copyrights  shall  prescribe  by  regulation, 
the  copyright  owner — 

(1)  serves  notice  upon  the  Infringer,  not 
less  than  ten  or  more  than  thirty  days  be- 
fore such  fixation,  identifying  the  work  and 
the  specific  time  and  source  of  its  first  trans- 
mission, and  declaring  an  intention  to  secure 
copyright  In  the  work;  and 

(2)  makes  registration  for  the  work  within 
three  months  after  Its  first  transmission. 
f  412.     Registration  as  prerequisite  to  cer- 
tain remedies  for  infrlgement 

In  any  action  under  this  title,  other 
than  an  action  Instituted  under  section  411 
(b) ,  no  award  of  statutory  damages  or  of  at- 
torney's fees,  as  provided  by  sections  604 
and  606,  shall  be  made  for: 

(1)  any  infringement  of  copyright  In  an 
unpublished  work  commenced  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  Its  registration:  or 

(2)  uny  Infringement  of  copyright  com- 
menced after  first  publication  of  the  work 
and  before  the  effective  date  of  its  reglstra- 
tion,  unless  such  registration  is  made  within 
three  months  after  its  first  pubUcatlon. 
Chaptek   5.— Coptrmht   Infbincemcnt   akd 

rcmedixs 
Sec. 

601.  Infringement  of  copyright. 

502.  Remedies  for  infringement:  Injunctions. 

503.  Remedies  for  Infringement:   Impound- 

Ing  and  disposition  of  infringing  artl- 

504.  Re^^^^for    infringement:    Damages 
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506.  Criminal  offenses. 

507.  Limitations  on  actions. 

508.  Notification    of   filing    and    determina- 

tion of  actions. 

509.  Seizure  and  forfeiture. 
!  501 .  Infringement  of  copyright 

(a)  Anyone  who  violates  any  of  the  exclu- 
sive rights  of  the  copyright  owner  as  provided 
by  section  106  through  118,  or  who  Im- 
ports copies  or  phonorecords  into  the  United 
States  In  violation  of  section  602,  is  an  In- 
fringer of  the  copyright. 

(b)  The  legal  or  beneficial  owner  of  an  ex- 
clusive right  under  a  copyright  Is  entitled, 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  sections  306 
(d)  and  411.  to  Institute  an  action  for  any 
infringement  of  that  particular  right  com- 
mitted whUe  he  u  the  owner  of  it.  The  court 
may  require  him  to  serve  written  notice  of 
the  action  with  a  copy  of  the  complaint  upon 
any  person  shown,  by  the  records  of  the 
Copyright  Office  or  otherwise,  to  have  or 
claim  an  Interest  in  the  copyright,  and  shall 
require  that  such  notice  be  served  upon  any 
person  whose  interest  is  likely  to  be  affected 
by  a  decision  in  the  case.  The  court  may 
require  the  Joinder,  and  shaU  permit  the  In- 
tervention, of  any  person  having  or  claiming 
an  Interest  In  the  copyright. 

(c)  For  any  secondary  transmission  by  a 
cable  system  that  embodies  a  performance 
or  a  display  of  a  work  which  is  actionable  as 
an  act  of  Infringement  under  subsection  (c) 
of  section  111,  a  television  broadcast  station 
holding  a  copyright  or  other  license  to  trans- 
mit or  perform  the  same  version  of  that  work 
shaU,  for  purposes  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  be  treated  as  a  legal  or  beneficial 
owner  if  such  secondary  transmission  occurs 
within  the  local  service  area  of  that  tele- 
vision station. 

I  502.  Remedies   for   Infringement:    Injimc- 
tlons 

(a)  Any  court  having  Jurisdiction  of  a  clvO 
action  arising  under  this  title  may,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  1498  of  title  28, 
grant  temporary  and   final   Injunctions  on 


such  terms  as  it  may  deem  reasonable  to 
prevent  or  restrain  Infringement  of  a  codv. 
right.  ^^ 

(b)  Any  such  Injtmctlon  may  be  served 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  on  the  person 
enjoined:  it  shall  be  operative  tliroughout 
the  United  States  and  shall  be  enforceable, 
by  proceedings  In  contempt  or  otherwise,  by 
any  United  States  court  having  Jurisdiction 
of  that  person.  The  clerk  of  the  court  grant- 
ing the  injunction  shall,  when  requested  by 
any  other  court  In  which  enforcement  of  the 
Injunction  is  sought,  transmit  promptly  to 
the  other  court  a  certified  copy  of  all  the 
papers  in  the  case  on  file  In  his  office. 
9  503.  Remedies  for  infringement:  Impound- 
ing and  disposition  of  InfrlnKlne 
articles  ' 

(a)  At  any  time  while  an  action  under  this 
tiUe  is  pending,  the  court  may  order  the  im- 
pounding, on  such  terms  as  it  may  deem  rea- 
sonable, of  all  copies  or  phonorecords  claimed 
to  have  been  made  or  used  In  violation  of 
the  copyright  owner's  exclusive  rights,  and 
of  all  plates,  molds,  matrices,  masters,  Upes 
film  negatives,  or  other  articles  by  means  of 
which  such  copies  or  phonorecords  may  be 
reproduced. 

(b)  As  part  of  a  final  Judgment  or  decree, 
the  court  may  order  the  destruction  or  other 
reasonable  disposition  of  all  copies  or  phono- 
records found  to  have  been  made  or  used  In 
violation  of  the  copyright  owner's  exclusive 
rights,  and  of  all  plates,  molds,  matrices, 
masters,  tapes,  film  negatives,  or  other  ar- 
ticles by  means  of  which  such  copies  or 
phonorecords  may  be  reproduced. 
5  604.  Remedies  for  Infringement:  Damages 

and  profits 

(a)  In  Oenehal. — Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  this  title,  an  Infringer  of  copyright 
is  liable  for  either: 

(1)  the  copyright  owner's  actual  damages 
and  any  additional  profits  of  the  infringer, 
as  provided  by  subsection  (b);  or 

(2)  statutory  damages,  as  provided  by  sub- 
section (c). 

(b)  Actual  Damages  and  Proftts.— The 
copyright  owner  Is  entitled  to  recover  the 
actual  damages  suffered  by  him  as  a  result 
of  the  Infringement,  and  any  profits  of  the 
infringer  that  are  attributable  to  the  In- 
fringement and  are  not  taken  Into  account 
In  computing  the  actual  damages.  In  estab- 
lishing the  infringer's  profits,  the  copyright 
owner  is  required  to  present  proof  only  of  the 
infringer's  gross  revenue,  and  the  infringer 
is  required  to  prove  his  deductible  expenses 
and  the  elements  of  profit  attributable  to 
factors  other  than  the  copyrighted  work. 

(c)  Statuto»t  Daicagks. — 

(1)  Except  as  provided  by  clause  (2)  of 
this  subsection,  the  copyright  owner  may 
elect,  at  any  time  before  final  Judgment  is 
rendered,  to  recover,  instead  of  actual  dam- 
ages and  profits,  an  award  of  statutory  dam- 
ages for  all  infringements  Involved  In  the 
action,  with  respect  to  any  one  work,  for 
which  any  one  infringer  Is  liable  Individ- 
ually, or  for  which  any  two  or  more  In- 
fringers are  liable  Jointly  and  severally.  In 
a  sum  of  not  less  than  |260  or  more  than 
•10.000  as  the  court  considers  Just.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  all  the  parts  of 
a  compilation  or  derivative  work  constitute 
one  work. 

(2)  In  a  case  where  the  copyright  owner 
sustains  the  burden  of  proving,  and  the 
court  finds,  that  Infringement  was  commit- 
ted willfully,  the  court  In  Its  discretion  may 
increase  the  award  of  statutory  damages  to 
a  sum  of  not  more  than  $60,000.  In  a  case 
where  the  infringer  sustains  the  biu-den  of 
proving,  and  the  court  finds,  that  he  was 
not  aware  and  had  no  reason  to  believe  that 
his  acts  constituted  an  Infringement  of  copy- 
right, the  court  In  Its  discretion  may  reduce 
the  award  of  statutory  damages  to  a  sum 
of  not  less  than  $100.  In  a  case  where  an  In- 
structor,   librarian    or   achlvlst   In    a   non- 
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profit  educational  lastltatlon,  library,  or  ar- 
cblres,  «tio  InMngeA  bj  reprodnolag  a  copy- 
righted nock  In  ooplw  or  phooarecaidB,  sus- 
tains the  Imnlen  a<  proving  that  h«  believed 
and  bad  reaacmabla  grounds  for  believing 
that  the  rejffoduotlMi  was  a  fair  use  under 
section  107,  the  ootvt  In  Itc  discretion  may 
remit  statutory  damages  In  whole  or  in  part. 
f  605.  Remedies  for  infringement :  C!oets  and 
attorney's  fees 
In  any  civil  action  under  this  title,  the 
court  In  its  discretion  may  allow  the  reoovery 
of  full  costs  by  or  against  any  party  other 
than  the  United  States  or  an  officer  thereof. 
Kxcept  as  otherwise  provided  by  this  title, 
the  court  may  also  award  a  reasonable  at- 
torney's fee  to  the  prevailing  party  as  part 
of  the  costs. 
i  006.  Criminal  offenses 

(a)  CsnoNAi,  iNTKiNGEMENT. — Auy  persou 
who  Infringes  a  copyright  willfully  and  Ux 
purposes  of  commercial  advantage  or  pri- 
vate financial  gain  Shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $2,600  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both,  for  the  first  such  offense, 
and  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,(X)0 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  three  years,  or 
iMth,  for  any  subsequent  offense:  Provided, 
however,  That  any  person  who  InfMnges  will- 
fully and  for  p\irposes  erf  commercial  ad- 
vantage or  private  financial  gain  the  copy- 
right In  a  sotmd  recording  afforded  by  sub- 
sections (1),  (3),  and  (3)  of  section  106  or 
the  copyright  in  a  motion  plctvire  afforded 
by  subsections  (1),  (3),  and  (4)  of  section 
106  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $26,000  or 
Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  three  years,  or 
both,  for  the  first  such  offense  and  shall  be 
fined  not  more  Uian  $60,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  seven  years,  or  both,  for  any 
subeequent  offense. 

(b)  POKJPUTUKK    AHD    DESTRUCTION . — When 

any  person  Is  convicted  of  any  violation  of 
subsection  (a) ,  the  oourt  In  its  Judgment  of 
conviction  shall,  in  additi<Hi  to  Mm  penalty 
therein  prescribed,  order  the  forfeiture  and 
destruction  or  other  disposition  of  all  in- 
fringing copies  or  phonorecords  and  all  Im- 
plements, devices,  or  equipment  used  or  in- 
tended to  be  used  In  the  manufacture,  use, 
or  sale  of  such  Infringing  copies  or  phonorec- 
cords. 

(c)  Fraudulent  Ooptrigbt  Notice. — ^Any 
person  who,  with  fraudulent  intent,  places 
on  any  article  a  notice  of  copyright  or  words 
of  the  same  purport  that  he  knows  to  be 
false,  or  who,  with  fraudulent  intent,  pub- 
licly distributes  or  In^xM-ts  for  public  dis- 
tribution any  article  bearing  such  notice  or 
words  that  he  knows  to  be  false,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $3,000. 

(d)  FrAUDULBHT    ftEMOVAL    OP    COPTRIGHT 

Nonca. — ^Any  person  who,  with  fraudulent 
intent,  removes  or  alters  any  notice  of  copy- 
right appearing  on  a  copy  of  a  c<9yrighted 
work  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $2,600. 

(e)  Falsi  Rsprxskntation. — ^Any  person 
who  knowingly  makes  a  false  representation 
of  a  material  fact  in  the  appUcatlon  for 
cc^yright  registration  provided  for  by  section 
409.  or  in  any  written  statement  filed  in 
connection  with  the  application,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $2,600. 

i  507.  Limitations  on  actions 

(a)  Criminal  Proceedings. — ^No  criminal 
proceedings  shaU  be  maintained  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title  unless  it  Is  ctan- 
menced  within  three  years  after  the  cause 
of  action  arose. 

(b)  Oivn,  Actions.— No  civil  action  shall 
be  maintained  under  the  provisions  of  this 
title  unless  it  is  commenced  within  three 
years  after  the  claim  accrued. 

{  508.  Notification  of  filing  and  determina- 
tion of  actions 
(a)  Within  one  month  after  the  filing  of 
any  action  under  this  tlUe.  the  clerks  at  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  ahai:  send  writ- 
ten notification  to  the  Register  of  Copy- 


rights setting  torVla.,  as  far  as  is  shown  by 
the  papers  filed  in  the  court,  the  names  and 
addresses  at  the  parties  and  the  title,  au- 
thor, and  reglstrati<»i  number  of  each  work 
involved  in  the  action.  If  any  other  capj- 
righted  wt»-k  Is  later  included  in  the  actlcHX 
by  amendment,  answer,  or  other  pleading, 
the  clerk  shall  also  send  a  notification  con- 
cerning It  to  the  Register  within  one  month 
after  the  pleading  is  filed. 

(b)  Within  one  month  after  any  final 
order  <x  Judgment  is  Issued  In  the  case,  the 
clerk  of  the  court  shall  notify  the  Register 
of  it,  sending  him  a  copy  of  the  order  or  judg- 
ment together  with  the  written  opinion,  if 
any,  of  the  court. 

(c)  Upon  receiving  the  notifications  spec- 
ified in  this  section,  the  Register  shall  make 
them  a  part  of  the  public  records  of  the 
Copyright  Office. 

I  609.  Seizure  and  forfeiture 

(a)  All  copies  or  phonorecords  manufac- 
tured, reproduced,  distributed,  sold,  or  other- 
wise used.  Intended  for  use,  or  possessed  with 
intent  to  use  In  violation  of  section  606 (a), 
and  all  plates,  molds,  matrices,  masters,  tapes, 
film  negatives,  or  other  articles  by  means 
of  which  such  c(^les  en-  phonorecords  may 
be  reproduced,  and  all  electronic,  mechanical, 
or  other  devices  for  manufacturing,  reproduc- 
ing, assembling,  using,  tran^xsting,  dis- 
tributing, or  selling  such  copies  or  phono- 
records may  be  seized  and  fOTfelted  to  the 
United  States. 

(b)  All  provisions  of  law  relating  to  (1) 
the  seizure,  summary  and  judicial  forfeiture, 
and  condemnation  of  vessels,  vehicles,  mer- 
chandise, and  baggage  for  violations  of  the 
customs  laws  contained  In  title  19,  United 
States  Code,  (2)  the  disposition  of  such 
vessels,  vehicles,  merchandise,  and  baggage 
or  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  thereof,  (3) 
the  remission  fx  mitigation  of  such  for- 
feiture, (4)  the  compromise  of  claims,  and 
(6)  the  award  of  compensation  to  Informers 
in  respect  of  such  fwfeltures.  shall  apply 
to  selzvires  and  forfeitures  incurred,  or  al- 
leged to  have  been  Incurred,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section.  Insofar  as  applicable 
and  not  tnoonsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section;  except  that  such  duties  as  are 
Imposed  upon  the  collector  of  customs  or 
any  other  person  with  respect  to  the  seizure 
and  forfeiture  of  vessels,  vehicles,  merchan- 
dise, and  baggage  under  the  provisions  of  the 
custo^'^as  laws  contained  In  title  19  of  the 
United  States  Code  shall  be  performed  with 
respect  to  seizure  and  forfeiture  of  all 
articles  described  In  subsection  (a)  by  such 
officers,  agents,  or  other  persons  as  may  be 
authorized  or  designated  for  that  purpose 
by  the  Attorney  General. 

Chapter  6. — ^Manufactubing  Requirement 
AND  Importation 
Sec. 

601.  Manufacttu«,   importation,  and  public 

distribution  of  certain  ooples. 

602.  Infringing    Importation    of    copies    or 

phonorec  rds. 

603.  Importation  prohibitions:  Enforcement 

and  dlqMsltlon  of  excluded  articles. 
S  601.  Manufacture,  importation,  and  public 
distribution  of  certain  copies 

(a)  Except  as  provided  by  subsection  (b) , 
the  Imputation  into  or  public  distribution 
in  the  United  States  of  copies  of  a  work 
consisting  preponderantly  of  nondramatic 
literary  material  that  is  in  the  English  lan- 
guage and  is  protected  under  this  title  is 
prohibited  unless  the  portions  consisting  of 
such  material  have  been  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  or  Canada. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  do 
not  apply: 

(1)  where,  on  the  date  when  importation 
is  sou^t  or  public  distribution  In  the  United 
States  Is  made,  the  author  of  any  substantial 
part  of  such  material  is  neither  a  national 
nor  a  domiciliary  of  the  United  States  or.  If 
he  is  a  national  of  the  United  States,  has 


been  domiciled  outside  of  Uie  United  States 
for  a  continuous  period  of  at  least  one  year 
Immediately  preceding  ttiat  date;  In  the  case 
of  a  work  made  tat  hire,  the  exen4>tion  pro- 
vided by  ttilB  idause  does  not  apply  uiUess 
a  substantial  part  of  the  work  was  prepared 
f«  an  employer  or  other  person  who  Is  not 
a  national  or  domicUlary  of  the  United  States 
or  a  domestic  corporation  or  enterprise; 

(2)  where  the  United  States  Customs  Serv- 
ice Is  presented  with  an  Import  statement 
Issued  under  the  seal  of  the  Copyright  Office, 
In  which  case  a  total  of  no  more  than  two 
thousand  copies  of  any  one  such  work  shall 
be  allowed  entry;  the  Import  statement  shall 
be  Issued  upon  request  to  the  copyright 
owner  or  to  a  person  designated  by  him  at 
the  time  of  registration  for  the  work  under 
section  408  or  at  any  time  thereafter; 

(3)  where  Importation  is  sought  under  the 
authority  at  tat  the  use,  other  than  in 
schools,  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
of  a  State; 

(4)  where  importation,  for  use  and  not  for 
sale.  Is  sought: 

(A)  by  any  person  with  respect  to  no  more 
than  one  copy  of  any  one  work  at  any  one 
time; 

(B)  by  any  person  arriving  from  abroad, 
with  respect  to  copies  forming  part  of  his 
personal  baggage;  or 

(C)  by  an  organization  operated  for  schol- 
arly, educational,  or  religious  purposes  and 
not  for  private  gain,  with  respect  to  copies  In- 
tended to  form  a  part  of  Its  library; 

(6)  where  the  copies  are  reproduced  In 
raised  characters  for  the  use  of  the  blind;  or 

(6)  where,  in  addition  to  copies  Imported 
under  clauses  (3)  and  (4)  of  this  subsection, 
no  more  than  two  thousand  copies  of  any  one 
such  work,  which  have  not  been  maniifac- 
tiu-ed  In  the  United  States  or  Canada,  are 
publicly  distributed  in  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  requirement  of  this  section  that 
copies  be  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
or  Canada  is  satisfied  If: 

(1)  in  the  case  where  the  copies  are  printed 
directly  from  type  that  has  been  set,  or  di- 
rectly from  plates  made  from  such  type,  the 
setting  of  the  type  and  the  making  of  the 
plates  have  been  performed  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada;  or 

(2)  In  the  case  where  the  making  of  plates 
by  a  lithographic  or  photoengraving  process 
Is  a  final  or  intermediate  step  preceding  the 
printing  of  the  copies,  the  making  of  the 
plates  has  been  performed  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada;  and 

(3)  In  any  case,  the  printing  or  other  final 
process  of  producing  multiple  copies  and  any 
binding  of  the  copies  have  been  performed 
In  the  United  States  or  Canada. 

(d)  Importation  cm-  public  distribution  of 
copies  in  violation  of  this  section  does  not 
Invalidate  protection  for  a  work  under  this 
title.  However,  in  any  civil  action  or  criminal 
proceedng  for  infringement  of  the  exclusive 
rights  to  reproduce  and  distribute  copies  of 
the  work,  the  infringer  has  a  complete  de- 
fense with  respect  to  aU  of  the  nondramatic 
literary  material  comprised  in  the  work  and 
any  other  parts  of  the  works  In  which  the  ex- 
clusive rights  to  reproduce  and  distribute 
copies  are  owned  by  the  same  person  who 
owns  such  exclusive  rights  in  the  nondra- 
matic literary  material,  if  he  proves: 

(1)  that  copies  of  the  work  have  been  im- 
ported into  or  publicly  distributed  in  the 
United  States  in  violation  of  this  section  by 
or  with  the  authority  of  the  owner  of  such 
exclusive  rights;  and 

(2)  that  the  infringing  copies  were  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  or  Canada  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(c);  and 

(3)  that  the  infringement  vras  commenced 
before  the  effective  date  of  registration  for 
an  authorized  edition  of  the  work,  the  copies 
of  which  have  been  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (c) . 
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(•)  In  any  action  for  Infriucement  of  the 
ezcIuslT*  right*  to  reprotfuc*  and  distribute 
copies  of  a  work  containing  material  re- 
quired by  thla  section  to  be  manufactured 
In  the  United  States  or  Canada,  the  copy- 
right owner  shall  set  forth  In  the  complaint 
the  names  of  the  persons  or  organizations 
who  performed  the  processes  specified  by 
subsection  (c)  with  respect  to  that  material, 
and  the  places  where  those  processes  were 
performed. 

I  803.  Infringing  UnporUtlon  of  copies  or 
phonorecords 
(a)  Importation  Into  the  United  States, 
without  the  authority  of  the  owner  of  copy- 
right under  this  title,  of  copies  or  phono- 
records  of  a  work  that  have  been  acquired 
abroad  Is  an  Infringement  of  the  exclusive 
right  to  distribute  copies  or  phonoreo(»ds 
under  section  106.  acUonable  under  section 
601.  This  subsection  does  not  apply  to: 

(1)  Importation  of  copies  or  phonorec<»ds 
under  the  authority  or  for  the  use  of  the 
Oovermnent  of  the  United  SUtes  or  of  any 
State  or  poUUcal  subdivision  of  a  State  but 
not  Including  copies  or  phonorecords  for  use 
In  schools,  or  copies  of  any  audiovisual  work 
imported  for  purposes  other  than  archival 
use; 

(3)  Importation,  for  the  private  use  of  the 
Importer  and  not  for  distribution,  by  any 
person  with  respect  to  no  more  than  one 
copy  or  phonorecord  of  any  one  work  at  any 
one  time,  or  by  any  person  arriving  from 
abroad  with  respect  to  copies  or  phonorecords 
forming  part  of  his  personal  baggage;  or 
(3)  Importation  by  or  for  an  organization 
operated  for  scholarly,  educational,  or  reli- 
gious purposes  and  not  for  private  gain,  with 
respect  to  no  more  than  one  copy  of  an 
audiovisual  work  solely  for  its  archival  pur- 
poses, and  no  more  than  five  copies  or  phono- 
records of  any  other  work  for  its  library  lend- 
ing or  archival  purposes. 

(b)  In  a  case  where  the  making  of  the 
copies  or  phonorecords  would  have  consti- 
tuted an  infringement  of  copyright  if  this 
title  bad  been  applicable,  their  Importation 
la  prohibited.  In  a  case  where  the  copies  or 
phonorecords  were  lawfully  made,  the  United 
States  Customs  Service  has  no  authority  to 
prevent  their  imporUtlon  unless  the  provi- 
sions of  section  601  are  applicable.  In  either 
case,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  author- 
ized to  prescribe,  by  regulation,  a  procedure 
under  which  any  person  claiming  an  Interest 
In  the  copyright  In  a  particular  work  may, 
upon  payment  of  a  specified  fee.  be  entlUed 
to  notification  by  the  Customs  Service  of  the 
importation  of  articles  that  appear  to  be 
copies  or  phonorecords  of  the  work. 
{ 603.  ImporUtlon  prohibitions:  Enforce- 
ment and  disposition  of  excluded 
articles 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
United  States  Postal  Service  shall  separately 
or  Jointly  make  regulations  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  this  title  prohibit- 
ing Importation. 

(b)  These  regulations  may  require,  as  a 
condition  for  the  exclusion  of  articles  under 
section  602: 

.  (1)  that  the  person  seeking  exclusion  ob- 
tain a  court  order  enjoining  importation  of 
the  articles;  or 

(3)  that  he  furnish  proof,  of  a  specified 
nature  and  in  accordance  with  prescribed 
procedures,  that  the  copyright  In  which  he 
claims  an  Interest  U  valid  and  that  the  Im- 
portation would  violate  the  prohibition  In 
section  602;  he  may  also  be  required  to  post 
a  surety  bond  for  any  Injury  that  may  resxxlt 
If  the  detention  or  exclusion  of  the  articles 
proves  to  be  unjiistlfied. 

(c)  Articles  Imported  In  violation  of  the 
Importation  prohibitions  of  this  title  are 
subject  to  seizure  and  forfeiture  In  the  same 
manner  as  property  Imported  In  violation  of 
the  customs  revenue  laws.  Forfeited  articles 
shall  be  destroyed  as  directed  by  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  the  TVeasury  or  the  court,  as  the  ease 
may  be;  however,  the  articles  may  be  re- 
turned to  the  country  of  export  whenever  It 
U  shown  to  the  satlsfaotlon  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  that  the  Importer  *«^  no 
reasonable  grounds  for  believing  that  his  acts 
constituted  a  violation  of  law. 

Chapter  7.— COPYRiaHT  amcK 

D4C* 

701.  The  Copyright  Office:   Oeneral  respon- 

sibilities and  organization. 

702.  Copyright   Office   regulations. 

703.  Effective  date  of  actions  In  Copyright 

Office. 

704.  Retention  and  disposition  of  articles  de- 

posited In.  Copyright  Office. 

705.  C<^yrlcht  Office   records:    Preparation. 

maintenance,  public  Inspection,  and 
searching. 

706.  Copies  of  Copyright  Office  records. 

707.  Copyright  Office  forms  and  publications. 

708.  Copyright  Office  fees. 

709.  Delay  In  delivery  caused  by  disruption 

of  postal  or  other  services. 

710.  Reproductions  for  use  of  the  blind  and 

physlcaUy    handicapped:     Voluntary 
licensing  forms  and  procedwee. 
f  701.  The  Copyright  Office:  General  respon- 
sibilities and  organization 

(a)  AU  administrative  functions  and 
duUes  under  this  title,  except  as  otherwise 
specified,  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Regis- 
ter of  Copyrights  as  director  of  the  Copyright 
Office  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  Register 
of  Copyrights,  together  with  the  subordinate 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Copyright  Office, 
shaU  be  appointed  by  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, and  shaU  act  under  his  general  direc- 
tion and  supervision. 

(b)  The  Register  of  Copyrights  shall  adopt 
a  seal  to  be  used  on  and  after  January  1. 
1977,  to  authenticate  all  certified  documents 
Issued  by  the  Copyright  Office. 

(c)  The  Register  of  Copyrights  shall  make 
an  annual  report  to  the  Librarian  of  Congresa 
of  the  work  and  accomplishments  of  the 
Copyright  Office  during  the  previous  fiscal 
year.  The  annual  report  of  the  Register  of 
Copyrights  shall  be  published  separately  and 
as  a  part  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Librar- 
ian of  Congress. 

f  702.  Copyright  Office  regulaUons 

The  Register  of  Copyrights  Is  authorized 
to  establish  regulations  not  inconsistent  with 
law  for  the  administration  of  the  funcUons 
and  duties  made  his  responsibility  under  this 
title.  All  regulations  established  by  the  Reg- 
ister under  this  title  are  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Librarian  of  Congress. 
I  703.  Effective  date  of  actions  In  Copyright 
Office. 
In  any  case  In  which  time  Umlts  are  pre- 
scribed under  this  Utle  for  the  performance 
of  an  action  In  the  Copyright  Office,  and 
in  which  the  last  day  of  the  prescribed  period 
falls  on  a  Saturday,  Sunday,  holiday  or  other 
non-business  day  within  the  District  of  Co- 
Iimibla  or  the  Federal  Oovernment.  the  action 
may  be  taken  on  the  next  succeeding  bxial- 
ness  day.  and  is  effective  as  of  the  date  when 
the  period  expired. 

}  704.  Retention  and  dlq>osltlon  <a  articles 
deposited  In  Copyright  Office 

(a)  Upon  their  deposit  In  the  Copyright 
Office  under  sections  407  and  406,  all  copies. 
phonorecords,  and  Identifying  material.  In- 
cluding thoee  deposited  In  connection  with 
claims  that  have  been  refused  registration, 
are  the  property  of  the  United  SUtes  Oov- 
ernment. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  published  works,  all 
copies,  phonorecords,  and  Identifying  mate- 
rial deposited  are  available  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  for  lu  collections,  or  for  exchange 
or  transfer  to  any  other  library.  In  the  ease 
of  unpublished  works,  the  Ubrary  Is  entitled 
to  select  any  depoelU  for  Its  collections. 

(c)  Deposits  as  selected  by  the  Library  un- 


der subaecUon  (b).  or  Identifying  porticos 
or  reprodufltlons  of  them.  abaU  be  retained 
under  the  control  at  tbm  Oopyrtght  OOoa.  in- 
cluding retention  in  Oovemmant  storage  fa- 
culties, for  the  longest  poiod  considered 
praetlcabla  and  desirable  by  the  Register  of 
Copyrl^ta  and  the  Librarian  of  Congress 
After  that  period  It  U  within  the  Joint  dis- 
cretion of  the  Register  and  the  Librarian  to 
order  their  destruction  or  other  deposition- 
but.  In  the  case  of  unpublished  works,  no 
deposit  shall  be  destroyed  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of  during  lU  term  of  copyright. 

(d)  The  depositor  of  copies,  phonorecords 
or  Identifying  noaterlal  under  section  408.  or 
the  copyright  owner  of  record,  may  request 
retention,  under  the  control  of  the  Copy- 
right Office,  of  one  or  more  of  such  articles 
for  the  full  term  of  copyright  In  the  wvk. 
The  Register  of  Copyright  ahaU  prescribe  by 
reguUtlon,  the  conditions  under  which  such 
requesu  are  to  be  made  and  granted,  and 
i^aU  fix  the  fee  to  be  charged  under  section 
708(a)  (11)  If  the  request  Is  granted. 
I  705.  Copyright  Office  records:  PreparaUon 
maintenance,  public  Inspection,  and 
searching 

(a)  The  Register  of  CopyrlghU  shall  pro- 
vide and  keep  In  the  Copyright  Office  recotds 
of  all  depoalto,  registrations,  recordations, 
and  other  actions  taken  under  this  title,  and 
shall  prepare  Indexes  of  all  such  records. 

(b)  Such  records  and  indexes,  as  well  as 
the  articles  deposited  In  connection  with 
completed  copyright  regUtratlons  and  le- 
Ulned  under  the  control  of  the  Copyright 
Office.  ahaU  be  open  to  public  InapecUon. 

(c)  Upon  request  and  payment  of  the  fee 
specified  by  secUon  708.  the  Copyright  Office 
shall  make  a  search  of  lU  public  records.  In- 
dexes, and  deposits,  and  shall  furnish  a  re- 
port of  the  Information  they  discloee  with 
respect  to  any  particular  deposits,  registra- 
tions, or  recorded  documenU. 
I  706.  Copies  of  Copyright  Office  records 

(a)  Copies  may  be  made  of  any  public  rec- 
ords or  Indexes  of  the  Copyright  Office;  addl- 
Uonal  certlfleatee  of  copyright  registration 
and  copies  of  any  public  records  or  Indexes 
may  be  furnished  open  request  and  pay- 
ment of  the  fees  specified  t>y  section  708- 

(b)  Copies  or  reproductions  of  deposited 
articles  retained  under  the  control  of  the 
Copyright  Office  shaU  be  aotborlBed  or  fur- 
nlahed  only  under  the  conditions  specified 
by  the  Copyright  Office  regulations. 

I  707.  Copyright  Office  forms  and  publica- 
tions 

(a)  Catalog  or  CorTmicRT  Eirnuzs.— The 
Register  of  CopyrlghU  shall  compile  and 
publish  at  periodic  Intervals  catalogs  of  all 
copyright  reglstraUons.  These  catalogs  shall 
be  divided  into  parU  In  accordance  with  the 
various  classes  of  works,  and  the  Register  has 
discretion  to  determine,  on  the  basis  of  pimc- 
tlcabUlty  and  usefulness,  the  form  and  f^- 
quency  of  each  partlctilar  part. 

(b)  Omzs  PuBUCATiows. — The  Register 
shall  furnish,  free  of  charge  upon  request, 
application  fonns  for  copyright  registration 
and  general  Informational  material  In  con- 
nection with  the  functions  of  the  Copyright 
Office.  He  also  has  authority  to  publish  com- 
pilations of  Information,  bibliographies,  and 
other  material  he  considers  to  be  of  value 
to  the  public. 

(c)  DnraiBtmoif  or  Pdbucattoks. — ^All 
publlcaUons  of  the  Copyright  Office  shaU  be 
furnished  to  depository  libraries  as  speci- 
fied under  section  1906  of  title  44.  United 
SUtes  Code,  and,  aside  from  those  furnished 
free  of  charge,  shall  be  offered  for  sale  to  the 
public  at  prices  based  on  the  cost  of  repro- 
duction and  distribution. 
f  708.  Copyright  Office  fees 

(a)  The  following  fees  slxall  be  paid  to  the 
Register  of  CopyrlghU: 

(1)  for  the  registration  of  a  copyright  claim 
or  a  supplementary  reglstrauon  under  sec- 
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tton  408,  Including  the  issuance  of  a  certifi- 
cate of  registration,  $10; 

(2)  for  the  registration  of  a  claim  to  re- 
newal of  a  subsisting  copyright  in  lU  first 
term  under  section  304(a),  including  the 
Issuance  of  a  certificate  of  registration.  $6; 

(3)  for  the  issuance  of  a  receipt  for  a  de- 
posit under  section  407,  M; 

(4)  for  the  recordation,  as  provided  by  sec- 
tion 305,  of  a  transfer  of  copyright  owner- 
ship or  other  document  of  six  pages  or  less, 
covering  no  more  than  one  title.  810;  fw 
each  page  over  six  and  for  each  title  over 
one,  50  cenU  additional; 

(5)  for  the  filing,  under  section  115(b),  of 
a  notice  of  intention  to  make  phonorecords, 
86: 

(6)  for  the  recordation,  under  section  302 
(c),  of  a  sUtement  revealing  the  Identity  of 
an  author  of  an  anonymous  or  pseudony- 
mous work,  or  for  the  recordation,  under  sec- 
tion 302(d),  of  a  statement  relating  to  the 
death  of  an  author,  $10  for  a  dociunent  of  six 
pages  or  less,  covering  no  more  than  one  title; 
for  each  page  over  six  and  for  each  title  over 
one,  $1  additional; 

(7)  for  the  Issuance,  under  section  601,  of 
an  Import  sUtement,  83; 

(8)  for  the  Issuance,  under  section  706,  of 
an  additional  certificate  of  registration,  84; 

(9)  for  the  issuance  of  any  other  ontiflca- 
tion,  84;  the  Register  of  CopyrlghU  has  dis- 
cretion, on  the  basis  of  their  cost,  to  fix  the 
fees  for  preparing  copies  of  Copyright  Office 
records,  whether  they  are  to  be  certified  or 
not; 

(10)  for  the  making  and  reporting  of  a 
search  as  provided  by  section  705,  and  for 
any  related  services,  810  for  each  hour  or 
fraction  of  an  hour  consumed; 

(11)  for  any  other  si>ecial  service  requiring 
a  substantial  amount  of  time  or  expense, 
such  fees  as  the  Register  of  CopyrlghU  may 
fix  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  providing  the 
service. 

(b)  The  fees  prescribed  by  or  under  this 
section  are  applicable  to  the  United  SUtes 
Government  and  any  of  iU  agencies,  em- 
ployees, or  officers,  but  the  Register  of  Copy- 
rights has  discretion  to  waive  the  require- 
ment of  this  subsection  in  occassional  or  iso- 
lated cases  Involving  relatively  small 
amounte. 

{ 709.  Delay  in  delivery  caused  by  disruption 
of  postal  or  other  services 

In  any  case  in  which  the  Register  of  Copy- 
rights determines,  on  the  basis  of  such 
evidence  as  he  may  by  regulation  require, 
that  a  deposit,  application,  fee,  or  any  other 
material  to  be  delivered  to  the  Copyright  Of- 
fice by  a  particular  date,  would  have  been  re- 
ceived In  the  Copyright  Office  In  due  time  ex- 
cept for  a  general  disruption  or  su^enslon  of 
postal  or  other  transporUtlon  or  commun- 
ications services,  the  actual  receipt  of  such 
material  in  the  Copyright  Office  within  one 
month  ttXteit  the  date  on  which  the  Register 
determines  that  the  disruption  or  suc^nsion 
of  such  services  has  terminated,  shall  be  con- 
sidered timely. 

i  710.  Reproductions  for  use  of  the  blind  and 
physically  hadicapped :  Voluntary  licens- 
ing forms  and  procedures 

The  Register  of  CopyrlghU  shall,  after  con- 
sulUtlon  with  the  Chief  of  the  Division  for 
the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped  and 
other  appropriate  officials  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  esUbllsh  by  regulation  standard- 
ized forms  and  procedures  by  which,  at  the 
time  applications  covering  cerUln  specified 
categories  of  nondramatlc  literary  works  are 
submitted  for  registration  under  section  408 
of  this  title,  the  copyright  owner  may  volun- 
tarily grant  to  the  Library  of  Congress  a  li- 
cense to  reproduce  the  copyrighted  work  by 
means  of  Braille  or  similar  tactile  symbols, 
or  by  fixation  of  a  reading  of  the  work  in  a 
phonorecord,  or  both,  and  to  distribute  the 
resulting  copies  or  phonorecords  solely  for 
the  use  of  the  blind  and  physically  handi- 


capped and  under  limited  conditions  to  be 
specified  in  the  standardized  forms. 

ChKptet    8.— CQPYBIOHT    ROTALTT 
TRIBUNAL 
Sec. 

801. Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal:  Establish- 
ment and  purpKJse 

802.  Petitions  for  the  adjustment  of  royalty 

rates. 

803.  Membership  of  the  Tribunal. 

804.  Procedures  of  the  Tribunal. 

805.  Compensation  of  members  of  the  Tri- 

bunal; Expenses  of  the  Tribunal. 

806.  Reporte  to  the  Congress. 

807.  Effective  date  of  royalty  adjustment. 

808.  Effective  date  of  royalty  distribution. 

809.  Judicial  review. 

{  801.  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal:  Establish- 
ment and  purpose 

(a)  "niere  Is  hereby  created  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  a  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter, the  purpose  of  the  Tribunal  shall  be:  (1) 
to  make  determinations  concerning  the  ad- 
justment of  the  copyright  royalty  rates  as 
provided  in  sections  ill,  115,  116,  and  118  so 
as  to  assure  that  such  rates  are  reasonable 
and.  In  the  event  that  the  Tribunal  shall 
determine  that  the  statutory  rate,  or  a  rate 
previously  established  by  the  Tribunal,  or  the 
basis  in  respect  to  such  rates,  does  not  pro- 
vide a  reasonable  royalty  fee  for  the  basic 
service  of  providing  secondary  transmissions 
of  the  primary  broadcast  transmitter  or  Is 
otherwise  unreasonable,  the  Tribunal  may 
change  the  royalty  rate  or  the  basis  on  which 
the  royalty  fee  shall  be  assessed  or  both  so  as 
to  assiu-e  a  reasonable  royalty  fee;  and  (2) 
to  determine  in  cerUin  circiunstances  the 
distribution  of  the  royalty  fees  deposited 
with  the  Register  of  CopyrlghU  under  sec- 
tlons  111,  116,  and  118. 

§  802.  Petitions  for  the  adjustment  of  royalty 
rates 

(a)  On  January  1,  1080,  the  Register  of 
CopyrlghU  shall  cause  to  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  notice  of  the  com- 
mencement of  proceedings  with  respect  to 
the  royalty  rates  as  provided  in  sections  111, 
115. 116.  and  118. 

(b)  During  the  calendar  year  1090,  and 
in  each  subsequent  tenth  calendar  year, 
any  owner  or  user  of  a  copyrighted  work 
whose  royalty  rates  are  specified  by  this  title, 
or  by  a  rate  esUbllshed  by  the  Tribunal, 
may  file  a  petition  with  the  Register  of  Copy- 
rlghU declaring  that  the  petitioner  requests 
an  adjustment  of  the  rate.  The  Register 
shall  make  a  determination  as  to  whether 
the  applicant  has  a  significant  Interest  in 
the  royalty  rate  in  which  an  adjustment  Is 
requested.  If  the  Register  determines  that 
the  petitioner  has  a  significant  interest,  he 
shall  cause  notice  of  his  decision  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register. 

S  803.  Membership  of  the  Tribiinal 

(a)  In  accordance  with  section  802,  or  upon 
certifying  the  existence  of  a  controversy 
concerning  the  distribution  of  royalty  fees 
deposited  pursuant  to  sections  ill,  116,  and 
118,  the  Register  shall  request  the  Ameri- 
can Arbitration  Association  or  any  similar 
successor  organization  to  furnish  a  list  of 
three  members  of  said  Association.  The  Reg- 
ister shall  communicate  the  names  together 
with  such  information  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate to  all  parties  of  interest.  Any  such  party, 
within  twenty  days  from  the  date  said  com- 
munication is  sent,  may  submit  to  the  Regis- 
ter written  objections  to  any  or  all  of  the 
proposed  names.  If  no  such  objections  are 
received,  or  if  the  Register  determines  that 
said  objections  are  not  well  founded,  he  shall 
certify  the  appointment  of  the  three  desig- 
nated individuals  to  constitute  a  panel  of 
the  Tribunal  for  the  consideration  of  the 
specified  rate  or  royalty  distribution.  Such 
panel  shall  function  as  the  Tribunal  estab- 
lished In  section  801.  If  the  Register  deter- 


mines that  the  objections  to  the  designa- 
tion of  one  or  more  of  the  proposed  indi- 
vlduals  as  well  founded,  the  Register  shall 
request  the  American  Arbitration  Associ- 
ation or  any  similar  successor  organization 
to  propose  the  necessary  nunxber  of  substi- 
tute Individuals.  Upon  receiving  such  addi- 
tional names  the  Register  shall  constitute 
the  panel.  The  Register  shall  designate  one 
member  of  the  panel  as  Chairman. 

(b)  If  any  member  of  a  panel  becomes  un- 
able to  perform  his  duties,  the  Register,  after 
consultation  with  the  parties,  may  provide 
for  the  selection  of  a  successor  In  the 
manner  prescribed  In  subsection  (a) . 

!  804.  Procedures  of  the  Tribunal 

(a)  The  Tribunal  shall  fix  a  time  and  place 
for  iU  proceedings  and  shall  cause  notice  to 
be  given  to  the  parties. 

(b)  Any  organization  or  person  entitled  to 
participate  in  the  proceedings  may  appear 
directly  or  be  represented  by  counsel. 

(c)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law, 
the  Tribunal  shall  determine  IU  own  pro- 
cedure. For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter,  the  Tribunal  may 
hold  bearings,  administer  oaths,  smd  require, 
by  subpoena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
documents. 

(d)  Every  final  decision  of  the  Tribunal 
shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  sUte  the  reasons 
therefor. 

(e)  The  Tribunal  shall  render  a  final  deci- 
sion in  each  proceeding  within  one  year  from 
the  certification  of  the  panel.  Upon  a  showing 
of  good  cause,  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  the  House  of  RepresenUtives 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  may  waive  this 
requirement  in  a  particular  proceeding. 

§  805.  Compensation  of  members  of  the  Tri- 
bunal: Expenses  of  the  Tribunal 

(a)  In  proceedings  for  the  distribution  of 
royalty  fees,  the  compensation  of  members  of 
the  Tribunal  and  other  expenses  of  the  Tri- 
bunal shall  be  deducted  prior  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  funds. 

(b)  In  proceedings  for  the  determination 
of  royalty  rates,  there  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary. 

(c)  The  Library  of  Congress  Is  authorized 
to  furnish  facilities  and  IncldenUl  services 
to  the  Tribunal. 

(d)  The  Tribunal  is  authorized  to  procure 
temporary  and  intermittent  services  to  the 
same  extent  as  is  authorized  by  section  3109 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

§  806.  Reporte  to  the  Congress 

The  Tribunal,  Immediately  upon  making  a 
final  determination  in  any  proceeding  with 
respect  to  royalty  rates,  shall  transmit  iU 
decision,  together  with  the  reasons  therefor, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  reference 
to  the  Judiciary  Committees  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  RepresenUtives. 
§  807.  Effective  date  of  royalty  adjustment 

(a)  Prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  first 
period  of  ninety  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  the  Congress,  following  the  trans- 
mittal of  the  report  ^eclfled  in  section  806, 
either  House  of  the  Congress  may  oAopt  a 
resolution  sUtlng  in  substance  that  the 
House  does  not  favor  the  recommended  roy- 
alty determination,  tmd  siich  determination, 
therefore,  shall  not  become  effective. 

(b)  Pwr  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section — 

(1)  continuity  of  session  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  broken  only  by  an  adjoxu-nment  of 
the  Congress  sine  die,  and 

(2)  in  the  computation  of  the  ninety-day 
period  there  ahall  be  excluded  the  days  on 
which  either  House  is  not  In  session  because 
of  an  adjournment  of  more  than  three  days 
to  a  day  cerUln. 

(c)  In  the  i^wence  of  the  passage  of  such 
a  resolution  by  either  House  during  said 
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nlZMty-dfty  p«rlod,  the  fin«I  d«t«nnInation  of 
royalty  rates  by  tbe  TrlbunAl  shall  take  effect 
on  the  tint  day  foUowlng  ninety  calendar 
days  aXter  the  expiration  of  the  period  speci- 
fied by  subsection  (a) . 

(d)  The  Register  of  Copyrights  shall  glv* 
notice  of  such  effective  date  by  publication 
In  the  Federal  Register  not  less  than  sixty 
days  before  said  date. 
I  808.  Effective  date  of  royalty  distribution 

A  final  determination  of  the  Tribunal  con- 
cerning the  distribution  of  royalty  fees  de- 
posited with  the  Register  of  Copyrights  pur- 
suant to  sections  111  and  llS  shall  become 
effective  thirty  days  following  such  deter- 
mination unless,  prior  to  that  time,  an  ap- 
plication has  been  filed  pursuant  to  section 
809  to  vacate,  modify  or  correct  the  deter- 
mination, and  notice  of  such  application  has 
been  served  upon  the  Register  of  Copyrlghta. 
The  Register  upon  the  expiration  of  thirty 
days  shall  distribute  such  royalty  fees  not 
subject  to  any  application  filed  pursuant  to 
section  809. 
f  809.  JudlcUI  review 

In  any  ot  the  fcrilowlng  cases  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia may  make  an  order  vacating,  modify- 
ing or  correcting  a  final  determination  of  the 
Tribunal  concerning  the  distribution  of  roy- 
alty fees — 

(a)  where  the  determination  was  pro- 
cured by  corruption,  fraud,  or  undue  means; 
or 

(b)  where  there  was  evident  partiality  or 
corruption  In  any  member  of  the  panel:  or 

(c)  where  any  member  of  the  panel  was 
guUty  of  any  misconduct  by  which  the  rights 
of  any  party  have  been  prejudiced. 

TXANSmOKAI.    AND   STTPPLEMENTAXT 
PXOVX8IONS 

Sec.  102.  This  title  becomes  effective  on 
January  1,  1977.  except  as  otherwise  provided 
by  section  304(b)  of  title  17  as  amended  by 
this  title. 

Sec.  103.  This  title  does  not  provide  copy- 
right protection  for  any  work  that  goes  Into 
the  public  domain  before  January  l,  1977. 
The  exclusive  rights,  as  provided  by  section 
106  of  title  17  as  amended  by  this  tlUe.  to 
reproduce  a  work  In  phonorecords  and  to  dis- 
tribute phonorecords  of  the  work,  do  not 
extend  to  any  nondramatlc  musical  work 
copyrighted  before  July  1, 1909. 

Sec.  104.  All  proclamations  Issued  by  the 
President  under  section  1(e)  or  9(b)  of  ti- 
tle 17  as  It  existed  on  December  31,  1976,  or 
under  prevlotis  copyright  statutes  of  the 
United  States  shall  continue  In  force  until 
terminated,  suspended,  or  revised  by  the 
President. 

Sec.   105.   (a)(1)   Section  605  of  tlUe  44. 
United    States    Code,    Supplement    IV.    Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"I  605.  Sale  of  duplicate  plates 

•"The  Public  Printer  shall  sell,  under  regu- 
lations of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing 
to  persons  who  may  apply,  additional  or  dup- 
licate stereotype  or  electrotype  plates  from 
which  a  Government  publication  Is  printed, 
at  a  price  not  to  exceed  the  cost  of  compo- 
sition, the  metal,  and  making  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, plus  10  per  centum,  and  the  full 
amount  of  the  price  shall  be  paid  when  the 
order  Is  filed.". 

(2)  The  Item  relating  to  section  605  In 
the  sectional  analysis  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  6  of  title  44,  United  SUtes  Code.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"505.  Sale  of  duplicate  plates.". 

(b)   Section  2118  of  title  44,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"i  2113.  Limitation  on  liability 

"When  letters  and  other  inteUectual  pro- 
ductions (exclusive  of  patented  material, 
published  works  under  copyright  protection, 
and  unpublished  works  for  which  copyright 


registration  has  been  made)  come  Into  the 
custody  or  poeseaslon  of  the  Administrator  of 
General  Service*,  the  United  States  or  Its 
agents  are  not  liable  for  Infringement  of 
copyi'iSbt  or  analogous  rights  arising  out  of 
use  of  the  materials  for  display.  Inspection, 
research,  reproduction,  or  other  purposes.". 

(c)  In  section  1498(b)  of  title  28  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code,  the  phrase  "section  101 
(b)  of  title  17"  Is  amended  to  read  "section 
504(c)  of  title  17". 

(d)  Section  543(a)  (4)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954.  as  amended.  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "(other  than  by  reason  of 
section  2  or  6  thereof) ". 

(e)  Section  3202(a)  of  Utle  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  clause  (6).  Section  3206(c)  of  title  39  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  clause  (c) .  Section  3206(d)  Is  renum- 
bered (c). 

(f)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  290(e)  of 
tlUe  15  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  U  amended 
by  deleting  the  phrase  "section  8"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof,  the  phrase  "section  106 '. 

Sbc.  106.  In  any  caae  where,  before  January 
1.  1977.  a  person  has  lawfully  made  parts  of 
InstrumenU  serving  to  reproduce  mechani- 
cally a  copyrighted  work  under  the  compul- 
sory license  provisions  of  section  I  (e)  uf  title 
17  as  It  existed  on  December  31,  1976,  he 
may  continue  to  make  and  distribute  such 
parts  embodying  the  same  mechanical  re- 
production without  obUlnlng  a  new  com- 
pulsory license  under  the  terms  of  section 
116  of  title  17  as  amended  by  this  title.  How- 
ever, such  parU  made  on  or  afUr  January  1, 
1977,  constitute  phonorecords  and  are  other- 
wise subject  to  the  provisions  of  said  section 
116. 

Sec.  107.  In  the  caae  of  any  work  In  which 
an  ad  interim  copyright  la  subalsting  or  Is 
capable  of  being  secured  on  December  31. 

1976,  under  section  22  of  Utle  17  as  it  existed 
on  that  date,  copyright  protection  is  hereby 
extended  to  endure  for  the  term  or  terms 
provided  by  section  304  of  title  17  as  amend- 
ed by  this  title. 

Src.  108.  The  notice  provisions  of  sections 
401  through  403  of  tlUe  17  as  amended  by 
this  title  apply  to  all  copies  or  phonorecords 
pubUcly  distributed  on  or  after  January  1, 

1977.  However,  In  the  case  of  a  work  publish- 
ed before  January  1,  1977,  compliance  with 
the  notice  provisions  of  title  17  either  as  It 
existed  on  December  31,  1976,  or  as  amended 
by  this  title,  to  adequate  with  respect  to 
copies  publicly  distributed  after  December 
31.  1976. 

Sxc.  109.  The  registration  of  claims  to  copy- 
right for  which  the  required  deposit,  appli- 
cation, and  fee  were  received  in  the  Copy- 
right Office  before  January  1,  1977.  and  the 
recordation  of  asslgnmento  of  copyright  or 
other  Instruments  received  In  the  Copyright 
Office  before  January  1,  1977,  shall  be  made 
In  accordance  with  title  17  as  It  existed  on 
December  31.  1976. 

Sec.  110.  The  demand  and  penalty  provi- 
sions of  section  14  of  title  17  as  It  existed 
on  December  31,  1976,  apply  to  any  work  In 
which  copyright  has  been  secured  by  publica- 
tion with  notice  of  copyright  on  or  before 
that  date,  but  any  deposit  and  registration 
made  after  that  date  In  response  to  a  de- 
mand under  that  section  shall  be  made  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  17  as 
amended  by  this  title. 

Skc.  111.  Section  2318  of  tlUe  18  of  the 
United  SUtea  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"5  2318.  Transportation,  sale  or  receipt  of 
phonograph  records  bearing  forged 
or  counterfeit  labels 

"(a)  Whoever  knowingly  and  with  fraudu- 
lent Intent  transports,  causes  to  be  trans- 
ported, receives,  sells,  or  offers  for  sale  In 
IntersUte  or  foreign  conunerce  any  phono- 
graph record,  disk,  wire,  Upe,  film,  or  other 
article  on   which    sounds   are  recorded,   to 


which  or  upon  which  is  stamped,  pasted,  or 
affixed  any  forged  or  counterfeited  label, 
knowing  the  label  to  have  been  falsely  made, 
forged,  or  counterfeited  shall  be  fined  not 
nore  than  t25,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  three  years,  or  both,  for  the  first  such 
offense  and  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
(50,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
seven  years  or  both,  for  any  subsequent  of- 
fense. 

"(b)  When  any  person  Is  convicted  of  any 
violation  of  subsection  (a),  the  court  In  Its 
Judgment  of  conviction  shall,  In  addition  to 
the  i>enalty  therein  prescribed,  order  the  for- 
feiture and  destruction  or  other  disposition 
of  all  counterfeit  labels  and  all  articles  to 
which  counterfeit  labels  have  been  affixed  or 
which  were  Intended  to  have  had  such  labels 
affixed. 

"(c)  Except  to  the  extent  they  are  tau 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
all  provisions  of  section  509,  title  17,  United 
SUtes  Code,  are  applicable  to  violations  of 
subsection  (a) .". 

Sec.  12.  All  causes  of  action  that  arose 
under  title  17  before  January  1,  1977,  shall 
be  governed  by  title  17  as  It  existed  when 
the  cause  of  action  arose. 

Sec.  113.  Notwithstanding  section  802  ot 
title  17,  as  amended  by  this  title,  not  later 
than  thirty  days  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Register  of  Copyrights 
shall  cause  notice  to  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  to  convene  the  Copyright 
Royalty  Tribunal  esUbllshed  under  section 
801  of  such  title  17,  to  esUbllsh  Initial 
royalty  rates  under  section  118  (of  such 
title  17,  as  amended  by  this  title.).  The 
royalty  rates  so  established  shall  apply  to 
compulsory  licensing  under  such  section  118, 
except  that  payment  of  any  royalty  due 
during  the  period  between  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  and  the  date  on  which  such 
rates  become  effective  shall  not  be  required 
until  sixty  days  after  such  rates  become 
effectlTe. 

Sbc.  114.  If  any  provision  of  tlUe  17,  as 
amended  by  this  title.  Is  declared  uncon- 
stitutional, the  validity  of  the  remainder  of 
the  title  Is  not  affected. 

TITLE  n— PROTECTION  OF  ORNAMENTAL 
DESIGNS  OF  USEFUL  ARTICLES 

DESIGNS  PKOTECTXD 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  author  or  other  pro- 
prietor of  an  original  ornamental  design  of 
a  useful  article  may  secure  the  protection 
provided  by  this  title  upon  complying  with 
and  subject  to  the  provisions  hereof. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

(1)  A  "useful  article"  Is  an  article  which 
In  normal  use  has  an  Intrinsic  utilitarian 
function  that  Is  not  merely  to  portray  the 
appearance  of  the  article  or  to  convey  Infor- 
mation. An  article  which  normally  Is  a  part 
of  a  usefta  article  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
useful  article. 

(2)  The  "design  of  a  useful  article",  here- 
inafter referred  to  as  a  "design",  consists  of 
those  aspects  or  elements  of  the  article,  In- 
cluding Its  two-dimensional  or  three-dimen- 
sional features  of  shape  and  surface,  which 
make  up  the  appearance  of  the  article. 

(3)  A  design  is  "ornamental"  If  It  Is  In- 
tended to  make  the  article  attractive  or  dis- 
tinctive In  appearance. 

(4)  A  design  la  "original*  If  It  is  the  in- 
dependent creation  of  an  author  who  did 
not  copy  It  from  another  source. 

DESIGNS  NOT  SUBJECT  TO  PHOTBCTION 

Sec.  202.  Protection  under  this  title  shall 
not  be  available  for  a  design  that  is — 

(a)  not  original; 

(b)  sti^ile  or  commonplace,  such  as  a 
stajidard  geometric  figure,  familiar  symbol, 
emblem,  or  mottf .  or  other  shape,  pattern,  or 
configuration  which  has  become  common, 
prevalent,  or  ordinary; 

(c)  different  from  a  design  excluded  by 
subparagraph  (b)  above  only  in  insignificant 
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details  or  in  elements  which  are  variants 
commonly  used  in  the  relevant  trades; 

(d)  dictated  solely  by  a  utmtarlaa  func- 
tion of  the  article  that  embodies  It;  or 

(e)  composed  of  three-dimensional  fea- 
tures of  shape  and  surface  with  respect  to 
men's,  women's  and  children's  apparel,  in- 
cluding undergarments  and  outerwear. 

BEVIBIOirS.  aOAFTATIONS.  AND  SEAMSHCKMENTS 

Sbc.  303.  Protection  for  a  design  under  this 
title  shall  be  available  notwithstanding  the 
employment  in  the  design  of  subject  mat- 
ter excluded  from  protection  under  section 
202  (b)  through  (d),  if  the  design  is  a  sub- 
stantial revision,  adapUtion.  or  rearrange- 
ment of  said  subject  matter:  Provided,  That 
such  protection  shall  be  available  to  a  de- 
sign employing  subject  matter  protected 
under  this  title  I  of  this  Act,  or  title  35 
of  the  United  SUtes  Code  or  this  title,  only 
if  such  protected  subject  matter  ts  employed 
with  the  consent  of  the  proprietor  thereof. 
Such  protection  shall  be  Independent  of  any 
subsisting  protection  in  subject  matter  em- 
ployed in  the  design,  and  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  securing  any  right  to  subject  mat- 
ter excluded  from  protection  or  as  extend- 
ing any  subsisting  protection. 

COUUENCCMXMT  OF  FBOTECTION 

Sec.  204.  The  protection  provided  for  a  de- 
sign tinder  this  title  shall  commence  upon 
the  date  of  publication  of  the  registration 
pursuant  to  section  212(a). 

TEKX    OF    PROTSCriOIf 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  protection  herein  provided  for 
a  design  shall  continue  for  a  term  of  five 
years  from  the  date  of  the  commencement 
of  protection  as  provided  in  section  204,  but 
if  a  proper  application  for  renewal  is  received 
by  the  Admlniatratcv  during  the  year  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  five-year  term,  the 
protection  herein  provided  shall  be  extended 
for  an  additional  period  of  five  years  from 
the  date  of  expiration  of  the  first  five  years. 

(b)  Upon  expiration  or  termination  of 
protection  In  a  particular  design  as  provided 
In  this  title  an  rights  tinder  this  title  in 
said  design  shall  terminate,  regardless  of  the 
number  of  different  articles  in  which  the 
design  may  have  been  utilized  during  the 
term  of  its  protection. 

THS    MCSIGN    NOTICB 

SEC.  206.  (a)  Whenever  any  design  for 
which  protection  Is  sought  under  this  title 
Is  made  public  as  provided  In  section  208  (b) . 
the  proprietor  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  207.  mark  it  or  have  it  marked 
legibly  with  a  design  notice  consisting  of  the 
following  three  elements: 

(1)  the  words  "Protected  Design",  the 
abbreviation  "Profd  Des."  or  the  letter  "D" 
within  a  circle  thus  (g) 

(2)  the  year  of  the  date  on  which  the 
design  was  registered;  and 

(3)  the  name  of  the  proprietor,  an  ab- 
breviation by  which  the  name  can  be  recog- 
nized, or  a  generally  accepted  alternative 
designation  of  the  proprietor;  any  distinctive 
identiflcatlon  of  the  proprietor  may  be  used 
if  It  has  been  approved  and  recorded  by  the 
Administrator  before  the  design  marked 
with  such  identification  Is  registered. 
After  registration  the  registration  number 
may  be  used  Instead  of  the  elements  specified 
in  (2)  and  (3)  hereof. 

(b)  The  notice  shall  be  so  located  and  ap- 
plied as  to  give  reasonable  notice  of  design 
protection  while  the  \iseful  article  embody- 
ing the  design  Is  passing  through  its  normal 
channels  of  commerce.  This  requirement  may 
be  fulflUed.  in  the  case  of  sheetlike  or  strip 
materials  bearing  repetitive  or  continuous 
designs,  by  application  of  the  notice  to  each 
repetition,  or  to  the  margin,  selvage,  or  re- 
verse side  of  the  aaaterlal  at  reasonably  fre- 
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quent  Intervals,  or  to  tags  or  labels  affixed 
to  the  material  at  such  intervals. 

(e)  When  the  proprietor  of  a  design  has 
oompUed  with  the  provisions  of  this  sectbHi, 
protection  under  this  title  shall  not  be  af- 
teeted  by  the  removal,  destruction,  or  oblit- 
eration by  others  of  the  design  notice  on  an 
article. 

XFTBCT  OF  OMISSION  OF  KOTICK 

8bc.  207.  Tbe  omission  of  the  notice  pre- 
scribed In  section  306  shall  not  cause  loss 
of  the  protection  or  prevent  recovery  for 
Infringement  against  any  person  who,  after 
written  notice  of  the  design  protection,  be- 
gins an  undertaking  leading  to  Infringe- 
ment: Provided.  That  such  omission  shall 
prevent  any  recovery  under  section  222 
against  a  person  who  began  an  undertaking 
leading  to  infringement  before  receiving 
written  notice  of  the  design  protection,  and 
no  Injunction  shall  be  had  unless  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  design  shall  reimburse  said 
person  for  any  reasonable  expenditure  or 
contractual  obligation  in  connection  with 
such  undertaking  inc\irred  before  written 
notice  of  design  protection,  as  the  court  In 
Its  discretion  shall  direct.  The  burden  of 
proving  written  notice  shall  be  on  the  pro- 
prietor. 

INFRINGEMENT 

Sec.  208.  (a)  It  shall  be  Infringement  of 
a  design  protected  under  this  title  for  any 
person,  without  the  consent  of  the  proprietor 
of  the  design,  within  the  United  SUtes  or 
its  territories  or  possessions  and  during  the 
term  of  such  protection,  to — 

(1)  make,  have  made,  or  Import,  for  sale 
or  for  use  In  trade,  any  infringing  article 
as  defined  in  subsection   (d)   hereof;  or 

(2)  sell  or  distribute  for  sale  or  for  use 
in  trade  any  such  Infringing  article:  Pro- 
vided, hotoever.  That  a  s^ler  or  distributor 
of  any  such  article  who  did  not  make  or  im- 
port the  same  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an 
infringer  only  If — 

(I)  he  Induced  or  acted  in  collusion  with 
a  manufacturer  to  make,  or  an  Importer  to 
liap(»t  such  article  (merely  purchasing  or 
giving  an  order  to  purchase  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business  shall  not  of  Itself  con- 
stitute such  inducement  or  collusion);    or 

(II)  he  refuses  or  fails  upon  the  request 
of  the  proprietor  of  the  design  to  make  a 
prompt  and  full  disclosure  of  his  source  of 
such  article,  and  he  orders  or  reorders  such 
article  after  having  received  notice  by  reg- 
istered or  certified  mall  of  the  protection 
subsisting  in  the  design, 

(b)  It  shall  be  not  infringement  to  make, 
have  made.  Import,  sell,  or  distribute,  any 
article  embodying  a  design  created  without 
knowledge  of.  and  copying  from,  a  protected 
design. 

(c)  A  person  who  incorporates  Into  his 
own  product  of  manufacture  an  infringing 
article  acquired  from  others  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business,  or  who.  without  knowl- 
edge of  the  protected  design,  makes  or  proc- 
esses an  infringing  article  for  the  account  of 
another  person  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business,  shall  not  be  deemed  an  infringer 
except  under  the  conditions  of  clauses  (1) 
and  (U)  of  paragraph  (a)  (2)  of  this  section. 
Accepting  an  order  or  reorder  from  the  source 
of  the  Infringing  article  shall  be  deemed 
ordering  or  reordering  within  the  meaning 
of  clause  (11)  of  paragraph  (a)(2)  of  this 
section. 

(d)  An  "infringing  article"  as  used  herein 
Is  any  article,  the  design  of  which  has  been 
copied  from  the  protected  design,  without 
the  consent  of  the  proprietor:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  an  illustration  or  picture  of  a  pro- 
tected design  In  an  advertisement,  book,  pe- 
riodical, newspaper,  photograph,  broadcast, 
motion  picture,  or  B<mniu>  medium  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  be  an  infringing  article.  An 
article  is  not  an  infrlnglog  article  if  It  em- 
bodies, in  ocmunon  with  the  protected  design. 


only  elements  described  In  subsections  (a) 
through  (d)  of  section  303. 

(e)  The  party  alleging  rights  In  a  design 
in  any  action  or  proceeding  shaU  have  the 
biurden  of  afllnnatlvrty  establishing  its  orig- 
inality wheaever  ttia  opposiiig  party  mtro- 
duees  an  earlier  work  which  to  Identical  to 
such  design,  or  so  similar  as  to  make  a  prima 
facie  showing  that  such  deslgii  was  copied 
from  such  work. 

AFPUCATION    FOB  saciSTaATCOir 

Sxc.  209.  (a)  Protection  under  this  title 
Shan  be  lost  if  t4>pllcation  for  registration  of 
the  design  is  not  made  within  six  months 
after  the  date  on  which  the  design  was  first 
made  public. 

(b)  A  design  Is  made  public  when,  by  the 
prq;>rletor  of  the  design  or  with  his  consent, 
an  existing  useful  article  embodying  the  de- 
sign Is  anywhere  publicly  exhibited,  publicly 
distributed,  or  offered  for  sale  or  sold  to  the 
public. 

(c)  Application  for  registration  or  renewal 
may  be  made  by  the  proprietor  of  tb«  design. 

(d)  The  application  for  reglstratloa  shaU 
be  made  to  the  Administrator  and  shaU  state 

(1)  the  name  and  address  of  the  author  or 
authors  of  the  design:  (2)  the  name  and 
address  of  the  proprietor  if  different  from 
the  author:  (3)  th»  4>eciflc  name  of  the 
article,  indicating  lU  utUity;  and  (4)  such 
other  Information  as  may  be  reqiilred  by  the 
Administrator.  The  H>pUcation  for  registra- 
tion may  Include  a  description  setting  forth 
the  salient  features  of  the  design,  but  the 
absence  of  such  a  description  shaU  not  pre- 
vent registration  under  this  Utle. 

(e)  Tlie  application  tar  registration  shall 
be  aooompanied  by  a  sutement  under  oath 
by  the  appUcant  or  bU  duly  authorized  agent 
or  representative,  setting  forth  that,  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief  (1)  the 
design  is  original  and  was  created  by  the 
author  or  authcurs  named  in  the  appllcatXon; 

(2)  the  design  has  not  previously  been  regis- 
tered on  behalf  of  the  applicant  or  his  pred- 
ecessor in  UUe;  and  (3)  the  appUcant  Is  the 
person  entitled  to  protection  and  to  registra- 
tion under  this  tlUe.  If  the  design  has  been 
made  pubUc  with  the  design  notice  pre- 
scribed in  section  206.  the  sUtement  shall 
also  describe  the  exact  form  and  position  of 
the  design  notice. 

(f)  Error  in  any  sUtement  or  assertion  as 
to  the  utUity  of  the  article  named  In  the 
application,  the  design  of  which  Is  sought 
to  be  registered,  shall  not  affect  the  pro- 
tection secured  under  this  title. 

(g)  Errors  In  omitting  a  Joint  author  <»' 
In  naming  an  alleged  Joint  author  shaU  not 
affect  the  validity  of  the  registration,  or  the 
actual  ownership  or  the  protection  of  the 
design:  Provided,  That  the  name  of  one 
Individual  who  was  In  fact  an  author  is 
stated  in  the  application.  Where  the  design 
was  made  within  the  regular  scope  of  the 
author's  employment  and  individual  author- 
ship of  the  design  is  dUDctat  or  impossible  to 
ascribe  and  the  application  so  sUtes.  the 
name  and  address  of  the  employer  for  whom 
the  design  was  made  may  be  sUted  Instead 
of  that  of  the  Individual  author. 

(h)  The  application  for  registration  shall 
be  accompanied  by  two  copies  of  a  drawing 
or  other  pictorial  r^resenUtlon  of  the  use- 
ful article  liavlng  oive  or  more  views,  ade- 
quate to  show  the  design.  In  a  form  and 
style  suitable  for  reproduction,  which  shall 
be  deemed  a  part  of  the  application. 

(I)  Where  the  distinguishing  elements  of 
a  design  are  In  substantially  the  same  form 
in  a  number  of  different  useful  articles,  the 
design  shaU  be  protected  as  to  all  such 
articles  when  protected  as  to  one  of  them, 
but  not  more  than  one  registration  shall  be 
required. 

(J)  More  than  one  design  may  be  todixled 
In  the  same  appllcatton  under  such  condl- 
ttons  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Admlnls- 
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trator.  For  each  design  Included  In  an  ap- 
plication the  fee  prescribed  for  a  single 
design  shall  be  paid. 

BENKfrr    OF    EAaUKB    nUNG    BAT«    IN    FOBEION 

coTJimtY 
Sec.  310.  An  application  for  registration 
of  a  design  filed  In  this  country  by  any  per- 
son who  has,  or  whose  legal  representative 
or  predecessor  or  successor  In  title  has  pre- 
viously regularly  filed  an  application  for 
registration  of  the  same  design  In  a  foreign 
country  which  affords  similar  privileges  in 
the  case  of  applications  filed  In  the  United 
Sutes  or  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  the  same  effect  as  If  filed  in  this 
country  on  the  date  on  which  the  applica- 
tion was  first  filed  In  any  such  foreign 
country,  if  the  application  in  this  country 
is  filed  within  six  months  from  the  earliest 
date  on  which  any  such  foreign  application 
was  filed. 

OATHS   AND   ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

Sec.  211.  (a)  Oaths  and  acknowledements 
required  by  this  title  may  be  made  before 
any  person  In  the  United  States  authorized 
by  law  to  administer  oaths,  or  when  made  In 
a  foreign  country,  before  any  diplomatic  or 
consular  officer  of  the  United  States  author- 
ized to  administer  oaths,  or  before  any  offi- 
cial authorized  to  administer  oaths  In  the 
foreign  country  concerned,  whoee  authority 
shall  be  proved  by  a  certificate  of  a  diplo- 
matic or  consular  officer  of  the  United  States, 
and  shall  be  valid  If  they  comply  with  the 
laws  of  the  state  or  country  where  made. 

(b)  The  Administrator  may  by  rule  pre- 
scribe that  any  docimient  to  be  filed  In  the 
Office  of  the  Administrator  and  which  Is 
required  by  any  law,  rule,  or  other  regulation 
to  be  under  oath  may  be  subscribed  to  by 
a  written  declaration  In  such  form  as  the 
Administrator  may  prescribe,  such  declara- 
tion to  be  in  lieu  of  the  oath  otherwise  re- 
quired. 

(c)  Whenever  a  written  declaration  as 
permitted  in  subsection  (b)  Is  used,  the 
docimient  must  warn  the  declarant  that 
willful  false  statements  and  the  like  are 
punishable  by  fine  or  Imprisonment,  or  both 
(18  V3.C.  1001)  and  may  Jeopardize  the 
validity  of  the  application  or  document  or  a 
registration  resulting  therefrom. 

XXAMINATION    OF    APPLICATION    AND    ISSUE    OB 
■XFUBAL   or   ESGISTaATION 

Sec.  212.  (a)  Upon  the  filing  of  an  appli- 
cation for  registration  in  proper  form  as 
provided  in  section  209.  and  upon  payment 
of  the  fee  provided  In  section  206,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  determine  whether  or  not 
the  application  relates  to  a  design  which 
on  Its  face  appears  to  be  subject  to  protec- 
tion under  this  tiUe,  and  U  so,  he  shall 
register  the  design.  Registration  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  annoimced  by  publica- 
tion. The  date  of  regUtration  shall  be  the 
date  of  publication. 

(b)  If.  In  his  Judgment,  the  application 
for  registration  relates  to  a  design  which  on 
Its  face  Is  not  subject  to  protection  under 
this  title,  the  Administrator  shall  send  the 
applicant  a  notice  of  his  refusal  to  register 
and  the  grounds  therefor.  Within  three 
months  from  the  date  the  notice  of  refusal 
is  sent,  the  applicant  may  request.  In  writ- 
ing, reconsideration  of  his  application.  After 
consideration  of  such  a  request,  the  Admin- 
istrator shau  either  regtater  the  design  or 
send  the  applicant  a  notice  of  his  final  re- 
fusal to  register. 

(c)  Any  person  who  believes  he  Is  or  will 
be  damaged  by  a  registration  under  this  title 
may,  upon  payment  of  the  prescribed  fee, 
apply  to  the  Administrator  at  any  time  to 
cancel  the  registration  on  the  ground  that 
the  design  is  not  subject  to  protection  under 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  stating  the  rea- 
sons therefor.  Upon  receipt  of  an  applica- 
tion for  cancellation,  the  Administrator  shall 
send  the  proprietor  of  the  design,  as  shown 
In  the  records  of  the  Office  of  the  Admln- 
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Istrator,  a  notice  of  aald  application,  and 
the  proprietor  shall  have  a  period  of  three 
months  from  the  date  such  notice  was  mailed 
In  which  to  present  arguments  in  support  of 
the  vaUdlty  of  the  registration.  It  shall  also 
be  within  the  authority  of  the  Administrator 
to  establish,  by  regulation,  conditions  under 
which  the  opposing  parties  may  appear  and 
be  heard  In  support  of  their  arguments.  If, 
after  the  pertods  provided  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  arguments  have  expired,  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  that  the  applicant  for  can- 
cellation has  established  that  the  design  Is 
not  subject  to  protection  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  he  shall  order  the  registra- 
tion stricken  from  the  record.  Cancellation 
under  thU  subsection  shall  be  announced  by 
publication,  and  notice  of  the  Administra- 
tors final  determination  with  respect  to  any 
application  for  cancellation  shall  be  sent  to 
the  applicant  and  to  the  proprietor  of  record. 

(d)  Remedy  against  a  final  adverse  deter- 
mination under  subparagraphs  (b)  and  (c) 
above  may  be  had  be  means  of  a  civil  action 
against  the  Administrator  pursuant  to  the 
provision  of  section  1361  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  If  commenced  within  such  time 
after  such  decision,  not  less  than  sixty  days, 
as  the  Administrator  appoints. 

(e)  When  a  design  has  been  registered 
under  this  section,  the  lack  of  utility  of  any 
article  in  which  it  has  been  embodied  shall 
be  no  defense  to  an  infringement  action 
under  section  220,  and  no  ground  for  can- 
cellation under  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion or  imder  section  223. 


CERTIFICATION  OF   BEOISTEATION 

Sec.  213.  Certificates  of  registration  shall 
be  Issued  In  the  name  of  the  United  States 
under  the  seal  of  the  Office  of  the  Admin- 
istrator and  shall  be  recorded  In  the  official 
records  of  that  Office.  The  certificate  shall 
state  the  name  of  the  useful  article,  the  date 
of  filing  of  the  application,  the  date  of  regis- 
tration, and  shall  contain  a  reproduction  of 
the  drawing  or  other  pictorial  representa- 
tion showing  the  design.  Where  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  salient  features  of  the  design 
appears  in  the  application,  this  description 
Shall  also  appear  In  the  certificate.  A  re- 
newal certificate  shall  contain  the  date  of 
renewal  registration  in  addition  to  the  fore- 
going. A  certificate  of  initial  or  renewal 
registration  shall  be  admitted  In  any  covirt 
as  prima  fade  evidence  of  the  facts  stated 
therein. 

PtJBLICATION    OF    ANNOUNCEMENTS    AND 
INDEXES 

Sec.  2U.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  jub- 
llah  lists  and  indexes  of  registered  designs 
and  cancellations  thereof  and  may  also  pub- 
lish the  drawing  or  other  pictorial  represen- 
tations of  registered  designs  for  sale  or  other 
distribution. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  establish  and 
maintain  a  file  of  the  drawings  or  other  pic- 
torial representations  of  registered  designs 
which  file  shall  be  available  for  use  by  the 
public  under  such  conditions  as  the  Admin- 
istrator may  prescribe. 


Sec.  216.  (a)  There  shall  be  paid  to  the 
Administrator  the  following  fees: 

(1)  On  filing  each  application  for  registra- 
tion or  for  renewal  of  registration  of  a  de- 
sign, $16. 

(2)  for  each  additional  related  article  in- 
cluded In  one  application,  $10. 

(3)  For  recording  an  assignment,  $3  for 
the  first  six  pages,  and  for  each  additional 
two  pages  or  less.  $1. 

(4)  For  a  certificate  of  ccxrectlon  of  an 
error  not  the  fault  of  the  Office,  $10. 

(5)  For  cerUflcatlon  of  copies  of  records. 

On  filing  each  application  for  cancellation 
of  a  registration,  $16. 

(b)  The  Administrator  may  eitablUh 
charges  for  materials  or  services  furnished 
by  the  Office,  not  specified  above,  reasonably 
related  to  the  coet  thereof. 


KKGUI^TIONS 

Sec.  216.  The  Administrator  may  establish 
regulations  not  Inconsistent  with  law  for  the 
administration  of  this  title. 

conxa  OF  ascoRoe 
Sec.  217.  Upon  payment  of  the  prescribed 
fee,  any  person  may  obtain  a  certified  copy 
of  any  official  record  of  the  Office  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator, which  copy  shall  be  admissible 
In  evidence  with  the  same  effect  as  the  orlel- 
nal. 

COBRECnON    OF    ERRORS    IN    CERTIFICATES 

Sec.  218.  The  Administrator  may  correct 
any  error  In  a  registration  Incurred  through 
the  fault  of  the  Office,  or,  upon  payment  of 
the  required  fee,  any  error  of  a  clerical  or 
typographical  nature  not  the  fault  of  the 
Office  occurring  In  good  faith,  by  a  certificate 
of  correction  under  seal.  Such  registration, 
together  with  the  certificate,  shall  thereafter 
have  the  same  effect  as  If  the  same  had  been 
originally  Issued  In  such  corrected  form. 

OWNERSHIP    AND    TRANSFER 

Sec.  219.  (a)  The  property  right  In  a  de- 
sign subject  to  protection  under  this  title 
shall  vest  In  the  author,  the  legal  repre- 
sentatives of  a  deceased  author  or  of  one 
under  legal  Incapacity,  the  employer  for 
whom  the  author  created  the  design  in  the 
case  of  a  design  made  within  the  regular 
scope  of  the  author's  employment,  or  a  per- 
son to  whom  the  rights  of  the  author  or  of 
such  employer  have  been  transferred.  The 
person  or  persons  In  whom  the  property 
right  is  vested  shall  be  considered  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  design. 

(b)  The  prc^)erty  right  In  a  registered  de- 
sign, or  a  design  for  which  an  application  for 
registration  has  been  or  may  be  filed,  may 
be  assigned,  granted,  conveyed,  or  mortgaged 
by  an  instrument  In  writing,  signed  by  the 
proprietor,  or  may  be  bequeathed  by  will. 

(c)  An  acknowledgment  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 211  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the 
execution  of  an  assignment,  grant,  convey- 
ance, or  mortgage. 

(d)  An  assignment,  grant,  conveyance,  or 
mortgage  shall  be  void  as  against  any  sub- 
sequent purchaser  or  mortgagee  for  a  valu- 
able consideration,  without  notice,  unless  it 
is  recorded  in  the  Office  of  the  Administra- 
tor within  three  months  from  Its  date  of 
execution  or  prior  to  the  date  of  such  subse- 
quent purchase  or  mortgage. 

REMEDY    FOR    INFRINOEMENT 

Sec.  220.  (a)  The  proprietor  of  a  design 
shall  have  remedy  for  Irfrlngement  by  civil 
action  Instituted  after  issuance  of  a  certifi- 
cate of  registration  of  the  design. 

(b)  The  proprietor  of  a  design  may  have 
Judicial  review  of  a  final  refusal  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  register  the  design,  by  a  civil 
action  brought  as  for  Infringement  if  com- 
menced within  the  time  specified  in  section 
212(d),  and  shall  have  remedy  for  Infringe- 
ment by  the  same  action  If  the  court  ad- 
Judges  the  design  subject  to  protection  under 
this  title:  Provided.  That  (1)  he  has  previ- 
ously duly  filed  and  duly  prosecuted  to  such 
final  refusal  an  application  In  proper  form 
for  registration  of  the  design,  and  (2)  he 
causes  a  copy  of  the  complaint  in  action  to 
be  delivered  to  the  Administrator  within  ten 
days  after  the  commencement  of  th^  action, 
and  (3)  the  defendant  has  committed  acts 
In  respect  to  the  design  which  would  con- 
stitute Infringement  with  respect  to  a  design 
protected  under  this  title. 

INJUNCTION 

Sec.  221.  The  several  courts  having  Ju- 
risdiction of  actions  under  this  title  may 
grant  injunctions  In  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  equity  to  prevent  infringement. 
Including,  in  their  discretion,  prompt  relief 
by  temporary  restrairUng  orders  and  prelimi- 
nary injunctions. 

RECOVERY  FOR  INFRINGEMENT.  AND  K>  FORTH 

Sec.  222.  (a)  Upon  finding  for  the  claimant 
the  court  shall  award  him  damages  adequate 
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to  compensate  for  the  Infringement,  but  In 
oo  event  leas  than  the  reasonable  valtM  the 
coiui;  shall  assess  them.  In  eitber  event  the 
court  may  Increase  the  damegea  to  each 
amount,  not  exceeding  $6,000  or  $1  per  copy, 
whichever  Is  greater,  as  to  the  court  stuiu 
appear  to  be  Just.  The  damages  awarded  In 
any  of  the  above  circumstances  Bhall  con- 
stitute compensaOon  and  not  a  penalty.  The 
court  may  receive  expert  testimony  as  an  aid 
to  the  detezmlnatlon  of  damages. 

(b)  No  recovery  under  paragraph  (a)  shall 
be  had  for  any  Infringement  oommttted 
more  than  three  years  prior  to  the  filing  at 
the  complaint. 

(c)  The  court  may  award  reasonable  at- 
torney's fees  to  the  prevailing  party.  The 
court  may  also  award  other  expenses  of  suit 
to  a  defendant  prevailing  In  an  action 
brought  under  section  230(b) . 

(d)  The  court  may  order  that  all  infring- 
ing articles,  and  any  plates,  molds,  patterns, 
models,  or  other  means  speelflcally  adapted 
for  making  the  same  be  delivered  up  for  de- 
struction or  other  disposition  as  the  court 
may  direct. 

POWER    OF    COtTRT    OVBJt    SCOXBTRATION 

Sbc.  223.  In  any  action  Invotvlng  a  design 
for  which  protection  is  sought  under  this 
title,  the  court  when  appropriate  may  order 
registration  of  a  design  or  the  canceU&tlon 
of  a  registration.  Any  such  order  shall  be  cer- 
tified by  the  court  to  the  Administrator,  who 
shall  make  appropriate  entry  ni>on  the  rec- 
ords of  his  Office. 

LIABILTTT   FOR   ACTION  OK  REdSTRATIOK 
FRAUDtrUMTLT  OBTAINB> 

Sec.  224.  Any  person  who  shall  bring  an 
action  for  Infringement  knowing  that  regis- 
tration of  the  design  was  obtained  by  a  false 
or  fraudulent  representation  materially  af- 
fecUng  the  rights  under  this  titles  shall  be 
liable  In  the  sum  of  $1,000,  or  such  part 
thereof  as  the  court  may  determine,  as  com- 
pensation to  the  defendant,  to  be  charged 
against  the  plaintiff  and  paid  to  the  defend- 
ant. In  addition  to  such  costs  and  attorney's 
fees  of  the  defendant  as  may  be  aaaessed  by 
the  court. 

FXNAI.TT  rat.  TtLSE  MAuoxre 

Bsc  336.  (a)  Whoever,  for  the  puipoee  ot 
deceiving  the  public,  marks  upon,  or  appUes 
to,  or  uses  In  adrorttslng  la  oonnectton  with 
any  arUde  made.  used,  dlstrtbuted.  or  sold 
by  him.  the  design  of  vhicb  Is  not  protected 
under  this  title,  a  design  notice  as  spedfled 
In  section  206  or  any  other  words  or  symbols 
Importing  that  the  design  Is  protected  under 
this  title,  knowing  that  the  design  is  not  so 
protected,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $500 
for  every  such  offense. 

(b)  Any  person  may  sue  for  the  penalty.  In 
which  event,  one-half  shall  go  to  the  peracm 
suing  and  the  other  to  the  use  o€  the  United 
States. 

PENALTY  FOR  FALSE  REFRBSBXTATIOir 

Sec.  226.  Whoever  knowingly  makes  a  false 
representation  materially  affecting  the  rights 
obtainable  under  this  title  for  tb»  puipoee  of 
obtaining  registration  of  a  design  under  this 
title  shall  be  fined  not  lees  than  $600  and 
not  more  than  $1,000,  and  any  rights  or  priv- 
ileges he  may  have  In  the  design  under  this 
title  shall  be  forfeited. 

KZLATIOir  TO  COPTRIGHT  LAW 

Sec.  337.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  title  shall 
affect  any  right  or  remedy  now  or  hereafter 
held  by  any  person  under  title  I  of  this  Act. 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  llS(c) 
of  Utle  I. 

(b)  When  a  pictorial,  graphic,  or  sctilp- 
tural  work  In  whldi  copyright  subsists  under 
tlUe  I  of  this  Act  Is  utUlMd  In  an  original 
ornamental  design  of  •  useful  article,  by  the 
copyright  pix^irtetor  or  under  an  express 
license  from  htm.  the  design  sball  be  eligible 
for  protection  unfiegr  the  provlslona  of  this 
tttlew 


RELATION  TO  PATENT  LAW 

tec.  228.  (•)  Nothing  In  this  title  shall 
alfect  any  right  or  remedy  avcUlable  to  or 
held  by  any  person  under  title  35  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  Issuance  of  a  design  patent  for 
an  ornamental  design  for  an  article  of  manu- 
facture under  said  title  35  shall  terminate 
any  protection  of  the  design  under  this  title. 

COMMON  LAW  AND  OTHER  RIOHTS  UNAFFECTED 

Stc.  329.  Nothing  In  this  tttle  shaU  anntU 
or  limit  (1)  common  law  or  other  rights  or 
remedies.  If  any,  available  to  or  held  by  any 
person  with  respect  to  a  design  which  has 
not  been  registered  under  this  title,  or  (2) 
any  trademark  right  or  right  to  be  protected 
against  unfair  competition. 

ADMINISTRATOR 

Sec.  330.  The  Administrator  and  Office  of 
the  Administrator  referred  to  In  this  title 
shall  be  such  officer  and  office  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  designate. 

SEVTB  ABTT.TTT   CLAUSE 

Sec.  231.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  any  per- 
son or  circumstance  is  held  Invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  title  or  the  application  to 
other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

AMENDMENT    OF   OTHER    STATUTES 

Sbc.  332.  (a)  Subdivision  (a)  (2)  ol  section 
70  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  of  July  1.  1898.  as 
amended  (11  Uj8.C.  110(a)).  te  amended  by 
Inserting  "designs."  after  "patent  rights.". 

(b)  Title  28  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  Is 


TIME  OF  TAKING  EFFECT 


(1)  by  Inserting  "designs,"  after  "patents," 
In  the  first  sentence  of  section  1338(a); 

(3)  by  inserUng  ",  design,"  after  "patent" 
In  the  sectmd  sentence  of  section  13S8(a) ; 

<3)  by  inserting  "design."  after  "copy- 
right." in  secUor  1838(b): 

(4)  by  Inserting  "and  registered  designs" 
after  "coyprlghts"  In  section  14i00;  and 

(5)  by  revising  section  1498(a)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  Whenever  a  registered  design  or  In- 
vention Is  used  or  manufactured  by  or  for 
the  United  States  without  license  of  the 
owner  tlMreof  or  lawful  right  to  use  or 
manufacture  the  same,  the  ownerls  remedy 
shaU  be  by  action  against  the  umted  States 
m  the  Court  of  Claims  for  the  recovery  of 
his  reasonable  and  entire  compensation  for 
such  use  and  manufacture. 

*Var  tbe  puiposee  of  this  section,  the  use 
or  mantifteture  of  a  registered  desl^  or  an 
Invention  deactfbed  m  and  oovered  by  a  pat- 
ent of  the  United  States  by  a  contractor,  a 
suboontxactor,  or  any  person,  firm,  or  cor- 
poration fdr  the  Oovamment  and  with  the 
authorization  or  oonsent  of  the  Oovemment. 
ShaU  be  construed  as  use  or  manufacture  for 
the  IThlted  States. 

"The  court  shall  not  award  compensation 
under  this  section  if  the  «dalm  le  based  on 
the  ose  or  manufketure  by  or  for  the  United 
States  of  any  article  owned,  leased,  used  by. 
or  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States, 
prior  to.  In  the  case  of  an  Invention.  July  1. 
1918.  and  In  the  case  of  a  registered  design, 
July  1, 1978. 

"A  Oovemment  employee  shall  have  the 
right  to  bring  sxilt  against  the  Government 
under  this  section  except  where  he  was  in  a 
position  to  order.  Influence,  or  induce  use  of 
the  registered  design  or  mventlon  by  the 
Oovemment.  This  section  shall  not  confer  a 
right  of  action  on  any  registrant  or  patentee 
or  any  assignee  of  such  registrant  or  patentee 
with  respect  to  any  design  created  by  or  in- 
vention discovered  or  Invented  by  a  person 
while  In  the  employment  or  service  of  the 
United  States,  where  the  design  or  invention 
wae  related  to  the  official  functions  of  the 
employee,  in  cases  In  which  such  functions 
Included  research  and  development,  or  In 
the  making  of  which  Oovemment  tlm^  ma- 
terials, or  facilities  were  used.". 


Sec.  233.  This  title  shall  take  effect  one 
year  after  enactment  of  this  Act. 

NO  RETROACTIVE  EFFECT' 

Sec.  234.  Protection  under  this  title  shall 
not  be  available  for  any  design  that  has  been 
made  public  as  provided  in  section  209(b) 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  tttle. 

SHORT  lilLE 

Sec.  235.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  "The 
Design  Protection  Act  of  1976". 

iir.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  tbe  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  PAi^rORE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make 
technical  and  clerical  corFecti(»s  in  tbe 
engrossment  of  S.  22. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cour- 
tis). Without  objecticm,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  2387 — VERTICAL  DlVid!fiTl'URE  IN 
THE  PETROLEUM  INDDBTRY 

Mr.  BATH.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  take  just  a  minute  or  two  to  advise 
the  Senate 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order,  please?  I  would  like  to  hear 
what  the  advice  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  those 
conversing  in  the  rear  of  the  Chamber 
kindly  remove  themselves  to  the  cloak- 
room or  elsewhere?  The  Senator  is  en- 
titled to  be  heard. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  Presklent.  I  think  it  is 
important  for  the  Senate  to  know  of  a 
certain  parliamentary  strategy  being  fol- 
lowed right  DOW  whldi  is  vcr;  detrimen- 
tal to  the  country;  an  effort  to  block  ac- 
tion on  oil  industry  vertical  divestiture. 

Some  time  ago  the  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee  scheduled  a  meet- 
ing for  this  afternoon.  TUs  was  cleared 
with  the  ranking  minori^  member  of  the 
subcommitee  The  subcommittee  meet- 
ing this  af  terzuxm  was  called  to  consider 
and.  hopefully,  report  tram  the  cubcom- 
mittee  S.  2387.  which  mandates  the  verti- 
cal divestiture  by  the  major  oil  com- 
panies. 

This  is  a  matter  which  has  been  under 
consideration  in  the  Congress  for  a 
lengthy  period  of  time.  This  1,300-page 
hearing  record  is  a  part  of  the  study 
which  has  been  conducted  in  tiie  last 
6  months.  Ample  attention  has  been 
addressed  to  this  issue,  and  the  time  for 
action  is  upon  us. 

Unfortonately,  action  was  taken  this 
morning  to  prohibit  the  subcommittee 
frcnu  meeting  while  the  Senate  was  in 
session.  Steps  were  also  taken  which 
would  prohibit  the  full  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee from  acting  on  a  related  matter, 
S.  1284,  the  Antitrust  Improvements  Act, 
which  was  sponsored  by  the  distii^tutehed 
Senator  from  Michigan,  as  wdl  as  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  mysdf  and 
several  others,  this  Mil  is  designed  to 
make  improrements  In  the  antitrust  laws 
of  this  country  so  that  the  free  enter- 
prise system  could  really  operate  as  it 
sliould  and  we  can  bring  competiti«Mi  to 
industries  where  it  does  not  now  exist. 
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Pull  Judiciary  Committee  action  on  S. 
1284  is  being  blocked  by  a  niibuster. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
Inability  ot  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee 
to  meet  because  I  know  the  coimtry  is 
very  concerned  about  what  is  happening 
in  the  petroleum  Industry. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  over  the 
past  several  weeks  to  talk  to  a  good  num- 
ber of  people  In  different  parts  of  this 
country.  They  are  disturbed  about  what 
has  happened  to  the  cost  of  energy.  They 
are  disturbed,  as  I  am,  over  the  fact  that 
a  relatively  few  large,  major  multina- 
tional corporations  have  virtually  mo- 
nopolistic control  over  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry of  the  entire  world. 

8.  2387.  which  I  introduced  last  Sep- 
tember, is  a  measure  whase  goal  has  been 
indor.sed  by  the  majority  party  of  this 
body.  The  bill— the  Petroleum  Indttttry 
Competition  Act — which  is  designed  to 
break  up  the  vertical  integration  of  the 
major  petroleum  companies. 

Unfortunately,  I  believe  the  oil  com- 
panies, in  league  with  the  administration, 
are  willing  to  go  to  any  length  to  keep 
this  matter  from  proceeding  through  the 
normal  legislative  process. 

The  time  has  come  to  face  up  to  this 
issue.  We  are  concerned  about  energy. 
But,  we  are  never  going  to  get  competi- 
tion In  the  oU  industry  imless  we  deal 
with  the  fact  that  as  presently  struc- 
tured there  is  no  room  for  meaningful 
competition  in  the  petroletmi  industry. 
Also,  we  are  not  going  to  bring  adequate 
pressure  to  bear  on  OPEC  unless  we  break 
up  the  vertically  Integrated  petroleum 
giants. 

Energy  prices  have  had  tlie  greatest 
impact  on  the  Inflationary  pressure 
which  our  country  Is  facing,  and  the  ad- 
ministration, in  the  guise  of  responding 
to  Inflationary  pressures,  has  followed  a 
very  go  slow  policy  on  economic  recovery. 
This  has  resulted  in  an  imacceptabiy 
high  unemployment  rate  which  is  going 
to  continue  over  the  next  couple  of  years 
unless  present  policies  are  changed. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  be- 
labor this  imnecessarily,  but  I  think  the 
time  has  come  for  the  matter  of  break- 
ing up  the  oil  companies  to  be  put  out 
on  the  floor  of  this  Senate  for  us  to  face 
up  to  it,  as  we  must. 

The  oil  companies  have  proclaimed 
that  they  have  a  million  dollars  in  a  war 
chest  to  stop  this  vertical  divestiture 
movement;  to  stop  our  effort  to  bring 
competition  to  the  petroleum  industry. 

Awjarently  that  war  chest  is  not 
enough  to  get  the  job  done.  Now  they 
have  resorted  to  parliamentary  tactics  to 
prohibit  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee 
from  even  considering  this  matter. 

I  want  to  say — and  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  listen  and  follow  this— that  some 
may  feel  we  have  lost  this  first  battle 
in  a  war  that  has  a  long  way  to  go.  But 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  issue  is  not 
going  to  die.  We  are  going  to  continue 
until  we  bring  vertical  divestiture  legis- 
lation to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  think  the  people  of  this  country  are 
tired  of  a  handful  of  multinational  cor- 
porations dictating  the  energy  policy  of 
this  country. 

The  time  has  come  to  break  up  those 
major  oil  companies  so  we  will  liave  the 


kind  of  competition  in  the  petroleum 
industry  that  the  American  people  de- 
mand and  deserve. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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PUBLIC  WORKS  EMPLOYMENT 
ACT  OF  1975 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
debate  on  the  veto  begin  as  of  now  with 
the  time  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  veto  message. 

The  assistance  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows : 


K..Yt  *"!!"'*'  °^  <H-B-  5347)  entitled  "A 
torn  to  autborlM  a  looal  public  worta  capital 
development  and  Investment  program  to 
amend  the  Public  Worka  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  IMS  to  Increase  the  anti- 
recessionary effectiveness  of  the  program 
and  for  other  purpoaaa." 

TTie  message  from  tlie  President  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  printed 
earlier  in  the  Senate  proceedings  today 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  reconsider  the 
bill  (HJl.  5247)  to  authorize  a  local 
puhUc  works  capital  development  and 
investment  program,  to  amend  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  to  increase  the  anti- 
recessionary effectiveness  of  the  program 
and  for  other  purposes,  returned  to  Uie 
House  by  the  President  on  February  13 
1976.  with  his  objections,  and  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  on  recon- 
sideration, today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Shall  the  bill  pass,  the  objecUon 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding? 

The  time  for  debate  on  the  veto  mes- 
sage is  equally  divided,  controlled  by  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  or  their 
designees.  The  vote  thereon  wlU  occur 
at  4  p.m. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  time  assigned  to  me  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
the  time  on  this  side  will  be  under  the 
control  of  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Public  Works  Conmilttee.  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker) 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  during  consideration  of  and 
voting  on  the  motion  to  override  the  veto 
of  H Jl.  5247  the  following  staff  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  be 
granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor: 
M.  Barry  Meyer,  John  W.  Yago.  Philip 
T.  Ciunmings.  Richard  Greer.  Bailey 
Guard.  Judy  Parente  and  Richard  M 
Harris. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  Senate  override  the 
President's  veto  of  the  Public  Works  Em- 
ployment Act. 

Earlier  this  afternoon,  our  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  voted 
their  overwhelming  disapproval  of  the 
President's  action  and  now  we  must  in- 
dicate that  we  have  the  wiU  to  ccwnmlt 
Federal   resources   to   providing   useful 

jobs — and  I  underscore  "useful  jobs" 

for  unemployed  Americans. 

We  recall.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Congress  last  year  gave  several  months 
to  the  task  of  developing  the  Public 
Works  Employment  Act.  This  measure 
was  not  conceived  hastily,  but  was 
structured  with  care  after  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  nature,  the  ramiflca- 
tions.  of  the  recession  and  the  various 
alternatives  that  we  believe  necessary 
to  reverse  this  trend. 

The  provisions  of  this  legislation  are 
designed  specifically  to  attack— and  we 
mean  a  frontal  attack,  not  a  timid  ap- 
proach— the  causes  of  the  recession,  and 

to  stimulate — and  we  need  that  today 

economic  recovery. 

Under  these  circumstances.  I  do  not 
understand,  and  I  do  not  accept,  the 
President's  reasoning  in  rejecting  this 
bill.  I  have  indicated  the  House  does  not 
agree  with  his  reasoning. 

I  realize  that  he  has  a  responsibility  as 
President,  but  I  know  also  that  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  have  a  responsibility 
in  this  matter.  I  know  that  the  votes 
here  in  the  Senate,  regardless  of  what 
shall  happen.  wlU  be  cast  according  to 
the  conscience  and  the  commitment  to 
the  subject  matter  of  the  Members  of 
this  body. 

The  President  has  not  only  refused  to 
endorse  what  I  believe  to  be  a  realistic 
and  well-reasoned  measure  to  create 
jobs,  but  he  has  proposed  in  its  place, 
almost  at  the  last  minute,  legislation 
that  clearly  would  be  ineffective  to  meet 
the  needs. 

On  December  30  I  sent  a  telegram  to 
the  President  explaining  why  I  felt  he 
should  sign  the  Public  Works  Employ- 
ment Act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
telegram  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows  : 

Washikcton,  D.C. 
The  President, 
The  WMte  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deai  Ma.  PacsiOErrr:  Pinai  congressional 
approval  was  given  Thursday  to  the  Local 
Public  Works  and  Capital  Investment  Act 
(H.R.  6247).  This  measure  was  developed 
over  the  past  year  to  provide  a  positive  re- 
sponse to  the  economic  recession  which  con- 
tinues as  we  enter  this  bicentennial  year. 

The  activities  authorized  by  this  act  are 
varied.  Each  resulted  from  careful  considera- 
tion of  both  the  causes  and  effects  of  re- 
cession and  each  Is  Intended  to  alleviate  a 
speclflc  recession-caused  problem.  This 
measure  authorizes  the  expenditure  of  a 
substantial  amount  of  money,  but  these  out- 
lays would  contribute  greatly  to  the  stimula- 
tion of  the  economy.  Including  the  creation 
of  300.000  to  400,000  Jobs  at  a  time  when 
more  than  eight  million  Americans  remain 
unemployed.  The  general  economic  improre- 
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ment  that  would  be  fostered  by  the  pro- 
grams authorized  In  this  act  also  would  re- 
sult in  a  reduction  of  the  federal  budget 
deficit  by  increasing  government  revenues 
and  reducing  the  demand  for  public  services 
to  the  unemployed. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  one  of  those  occa- 
sions when  the  expenditure  of  money  would 
produce  benefits  far  beyond  the  sums  In- 
volved. I  strongly  urge  you  to  give  your 
approval  to  the  act  to  help  restore  strength 
to  the  economy  and  confidence  in  our  fellow 
citizens. 

With  ofllcial  esteem  and  personal  best 
wishes,  I  am 

JSNNiNcs  Randolph, 
Chairman.  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 4  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  In  his  message  ac- 
companying the  veto,  the  President  de- 
scribed what  he  oalled  the  wealmesses  of 
the  bilL  I  believe  he  has  been  ill-advised 
on  both  the  facts  and  on  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  measure  itself.  The  Presi- 
dent has  said  that  the  activities  author- 
ized would  require  many  months  to  im- 
plement. The  fact  is.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  measure  specifically  provides  that 
$2.5  billion  authorized  for  grants  to  State 
and  local  governments  can  be  allocated 
only — and  I  underscore  this  fact — to 
projects  that  can  be  started  within  90 
days. 

Another  fallacy  of  the  President's 
statement  is  his  estimate  of  the  number 
of  jobs  that  woxild  be  created  by  this  bill. 
The  veto  message  says  there  would  be  a 
maximimi  of  250,000  jobs.  It  is.  of  course, 
impossible  to  be  precise  in  tiiese  matters, 
but  every  analysis  obtained  by  tiie  Public 
Works  Committee  shows  that  this  legis- 
lation would  result  in  more  than  600,000 
new  jobs  in  the  next  20  months.  Most  of 
these  jobs  would  be  In  the  private  sector 
while  all  emplojmient  under  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  would  be  in  the  public 
sector. 

One  of  the  major  objections  of  the 
Presidoit  to  this  bill  is  its  cost.  We  can- 
not hope  to  shake  our  national  economy 
out  of  its  ongoing  lethargy  without  the 
stimulus  of  an  infusion  of  Government 
funds.  The  recession  and  the  hardship  it 
brings  has  continued  far  too  long  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  sit  idly  by  and 
expect  the  natural  course  of  events  to 
provide  a  remedy. 

The  high  cost  per  job  to  which  the 
President  objects  is  based  on  the  admin- 
istration's incorrect  assumption  that  this 
bill  would  provide  employment  for  only 
250,000  people.  Our  calculations  show 
that  each  new  job  costs  less  than  $10,000 
as  opposed  to  $25,000  in  the  Pi-esident's 
analysis.  At  $9,538  per  job.  tills  program 
would  be  one  of  the  most  cost-efficient 
of  Federal  job-created  alternatives. 

The  total  expenditures  authorized  by 
this  bill — $6.2  billion — also  must  be  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  cost  of  unem- 
ployment to  Govei-nment.  So  long  as 
Americans  are  without  jobs.  Federal, 
State  and  local  governments  are  bur- 
dened with  the  cost  of  services  that  are 
imnecessary  when  people  are  working. 


It  is  true  tiiat  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  remain  gainfully  employed 
and  for  this  we  are  thaxikful.  But  there 
are  many  of  our  fellow  citizens  who  can- 
not find  work.  The  unemployment  rate 
has  finally  dipped  under  8  percent  but 
all  forecasts  indicate  that  it  will  remain 
unacceptably  high  for  some  time  to 
come.  We  cannot  expect  millions  of 
Americans  and  their  families  to  accept 
the  hardships  of  unemployment  indefi- 
nitely when  we  have  the  resources  to 
place  them  in  productive  jobs.  Fiscal  re- 
sponsibility is,  of  course,  desh'able  in 
Government  but  there  are  times  when 
the  refusal  to  spend  is  the  height  of 
in-esponsibili  ty . 

Finally,  this  legislation  utilizes  the  ap- 
proach of  pubUc  works  programs  to  help 
stimulate  the  total  economy.  This  is  a 
historic  and  proven  mechanism  that  pro- 
vides benefits  far  beyond  the  immediate 
projects.  Unemployment  in  the  con- 
struction industi-y  throughout  this  con- 
tinuing recession  has  been  higher  tlian 
the  national  avei'age.  It  now  stands  at 
15.4  percent,  more  than  double  the  na- 
tional average.  This  bill  would  provide 
jobs  for  construction  workers  but  the 
ripple  effects  of  these  programs  would 
be  felt  throughout  cotmnunities. 

One  of  the  greatest  assets  of  public 
works  programs  is  that  they  provide  fa- 
cilities of  lasting  benefit.  Public  service 
jobs  such  as  those  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent provide  short-term  employment  but 
when  the  money  is  exhausted  nothing  re- 
mains. Public  works  programs,  on  the 
other  hand,  create  schools,  hospitals, 
community  buildings  and  many  other 
facilities  that  are  useful  for  many  years. 
I  cannot  accept  the  President's  descrip- 
tion that  this  is  a  pork-barrel  measui-e. 
I  doubt  seriously  that  people  in  com- 
munities all  across  America  that  have 
benefited  from  these  pi-ojects  would 
agree  with  him  either. 

Throughout  our  country,  there  are 
such  facilities  that  were  built  during  the 
Great  Depression  of  the  1930's.  We  have 
before  us  now  an  opportunity  to  repeat 
the  successes  that  have  historically  been 
enjoyed  by  public  works  programs  at  a 
tirne  when  they  are  badly  needed.  I  urge 
that  the  Senate  seize  this  opportunity 
by  voting  to  override  the  President's  veto. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  we  have 
only  15  minutes.  For  that  reason,  I  shall 
yield  the  floor  at  this  time,  and  then  I 
shall  recognize  Senator  Monxoya  and 
Senator  Muskie,  two  members  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  who  have 
handled  specific  projects  in  connection 
with  this  overall  legislation. 

I  believe  it  appi'opriate  that  I  yield, 
before  we  continue,  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity to  Senator  Baker,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  to 
make  such  remarks  as  he  may  desii'e. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished cheiirman  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  and  I  know  the  attention  and 
effort  he  has  devoted  to  this  legislation. 
I  believe,  however,  as  ranking  Republican 
on  the  Public  Works  Committee — the  au- 
thorizing committee  from  which  this  leg- 
islation, in  large  part — and  in  deference 
to  my  friends  and  colleagues  on  the  com- 


mittee, I  owe  some  obligation  to  express 
the  reasons  why  I  intend  to  support  the 
President's  veto  of  this  measure. 

I  recognize  that  this  bill — ^which  is  now 
a  $6  billion  bill — contains  three  different 
titles  and  presents  at  least  three  different 
and  separate  issues.  It  is  tH>t  a  single 
monolithic  presentation  that  lends  itself 
to  a  categorical  determination  on  the 
merits.  It  is  clearly  appealing  to  every 
Senator  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  some 
issue  contained  within  it. 

The  first  of  these  issues  is  the  proposal 
for  countercyclical  aid  to  cities  and,  if 
we  should  embrace  and  adopt  such  a  pro- 
gram, what  form  it  should  take.  One  of 
the  reasons  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  oppose 
the  bill  at  this  time  is  because  there  is 
in  it  so  much  of  the  initiative  of  so  many 
of  our  colleagues  on  the  Republican  side 
of  the  aisle.  For  instance,  on  the  counter- 
cyclical part,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  has  been  instru- 
mental in  bringing  this  idea  to  legisla- 
tive fruition  and  moving  it  forward  in 
the  legislative  process.  But  this  counter- 
cyclical tiUe  is  an  addition  to  and  en- 
gi'avement  onto  the  original  public  works 
concept,  as  distinguished  from  a  separate 
pr<^x>sal  standing  on  its  own  merits,  on 
its  own  bottom  as  it  were. 

In  that  respect,  Mr.  President,  I  might 
point  out  that  I  sought  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  the  personal 
assui-ance,  and  then  later  his  representa- 
tions to  me  in  response  to  a  letter,  that 
by  his  veto  message  on  this  bill  he  was 
not  passing  final  judgment  on  the  sepa- 
rate and  component  parts;  rather,  if 
the  Congress  in  fact  sees  fit  to  send  this 
part  or  other  parts  of  this  measure  back 
to  him  as  separate  proposals,  he  would 
be  willing  to  consider  each  on  its  own 
merits,  separately  without  prejudice  be- 
cause of  his  veto  of  this  combined  $6 
biUion  measure. 

A  second  portion  of  the  bill,  of  course, 
is  the  accelerated  or  local  public  works 
program,  and  continuation  of  the  job 
opportunities  program  initiated  last 
year. 

Once  again,  Mr.  President,  dating 
from  more  thfin  a  year  ago,  there  is  in 
this  proposal  much  legislative  initiative 
from  the  minority  side  of  the  aisle.  It 
was  in  this  particular  vein  that  many, 
such  as  Senator  McClxjre,  Senator 
DoMENici,  Senator  Stafford,  and  oth- 
ers urged  that  we  consider  a  new  tech- 
nique for  a  prompt  and  efficient  yield  of 
job  opportunities  for  dollars  spent,  by 
identifs^ng  those  projects  which  could  be 
quickly  undertaken  and  would  provide 
jobs  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 

So  this  question  had  to  be  resolved  in 
my  mind  before  I  could  agree,  as  I  have 
agreed,  to  support  the  President's  de- 
termination that  this  bill,  at  this  time,  in 
this  sum,  is  not  in  the  overall  best  in- 
terest of  the  United  States. 

In  fact,  I  asked  the  President's  assur- 
ance in  that  respect,  both  orally  In  per- 
son and  later  in  my  letter  to  him  dated 
February  17. 

I  report  now  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
President  has  indicated  to  me  that  he 
understands  the  merits  and  the  appesd  of 
this  aspect  of  the  bill,  and  if  it  is  pre- 
sented to  him  later  as  a  separate  initia- 
tive he  will  give  it  separatfB  consldera- 
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tlon — without  the  prejudice  of  this  veto 
because  of  the  overall  impact  at  this  time 
of  the  total  bill  in  terms  of  budgetary  ex- 
penditures and  commitments. 

The  third  program,  Mr.  President,  is 
the  Talmadge-Nuim  formula  authoriz- 
ing different  and  additional  alloca- 
tions for  waste  treatment  facilities.  My 
colleagues,  of  course,  remember  that 
the  Talmadge-Nunn  formula  was 
adopted  not  on  the  recommendations  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  but  as  an 
amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
This  is  a  somewhat  easier  matter  for  me 
in  that  I  opposed  the  proposal  at  that 
time.  That  may  not  be  good  politics  in 
Tennessee,  since  Tennessee  would  re- 
ceive a  somewhat  greater  share  of  the 
total  funds  under  the  revised  formula, 
but  I  considered  it  responsible  support 
of  the  sound  program  we  had  estab- 
lished. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  I  thought  the  committee's  position 
in  that  respect  was  more  attractive.  I 
believe  the  President  would  be  willing  to 
consider  that  component  of  the  blU  now 
before  us — that  is,  the  Talmadge-Nunn 
allocation  formula — as  a  separate  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  President,  the  Important  thing  to 
me  is  that  this  bill  at  this  time,  in  this 
sxmi.  is  too  much.  It  is  not  the  bill  that 
was  reported  and  recommended  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Public  Works  Committee. 

Possibly  more  Important,  and  certainly 
more  relevant  to  oiu-  consideration  of  this 
veto.  It  la  no  longer  the  time  when  this 
measure  was  proposed  and  considered. 
If  Congress  does  anything  at  all  well, 
and  we  do  some  things  very  well,  we  man- 
age to  kill  a  lot  of  time,  and  we  surely 
did  so  on  this  bill.  I  might  very  well  have 
a  different  view  of  this  matter  if  it  were 
at  the  time  It  was  introduced,  in  March 
of  1975.  Or  at  the  time  it  was  reported 
by  the  House  Public  Works  Committee 
oa  May  12,  1975.  Or  when  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  passed  it  on  May  20  of 
last  year. 

The  Senate  held  hearings  in  May.  We 
took  up  the  matter  and  the  Senate  passed 
Its  bill  In  July.  But  the  conference  com- 
mittee did  not  conclude  Its  responsibil- 
ities and  file  Its  report  until  December  15. 
And  it  was  not  until  early  in  this  session 
that  the  House  completed  action  and 
sent  the  result  to  the  President. 

Now  we  are  almost  a  year  beyond  the 
time  when  these  proposals  first  saw  the 
light  of  day.  Circumstances,  the  Jobs  situ- 
ation, certainly  the  momentimi  and  the 
direction  of  the  economy,  are  entirely 
different. 

So  it  Is,  Mr.  President,  that  I  support 
the  President's  veto:  not  because  all  of 
the  proposals  in  the  bill  are  bad — they 
are  not;  not  because  its  objective  Is  bad — 
It  Is  not:  not  because  I  might  not  support 
them  separately— If  It  were  a  different 
time,  and  I  could  take  them  separately, 
I  might;  but  because  In  the  aggregate 
total  it  Is  an  expenditure  beyond  that 
which  should  be  made  at  this  time. 


Therefore,  I  shall  cast  my  vote  in  sup- 
port of  the  President's  veto. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  prepared  re- 
marks be  included  in  the  Rccord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows : 

Statcmxmt  or  Senator  Bakix  on  H.R.  6247 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  I  have  an  obliga- 
tion, as  the  ranking  Minority  member  of  the 
Senate  CcMnmlttee  on  Public  WorlLs,  to  stat« 
my  position  on  tbe  motion  to  override  the 
President's  veto  of  HJt.  6247— a  biU  within 
the  legislative  Jurisdiction  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee.  I  have  read  the  Presi- 
dent's message  returning  the  bill,  the  rea- 
Bona  given  for  the  veto,  and  have  listened  to 
the  debate.  I  will  vote  to  sustain  the  Presi- 
dent's decision. 

I  recognize  that  this  blU — now  a  six  billion 
dollar  bill — contains  three  different  titles 
and  presents  at  least  three  separate  Issues: 
First,  counter -cyclical  aid  to  cities  and.  If 
used,  what  form  It  should  take.  Second,  the 
accelerated  or  "local"  public  works  program, 
the  proposed  expansion  of  EOA  programs  In 
metropolitan  centers,  and  continuation  of 
the  jobs  opportunities  program  Initiated  last 
year.  Third,  the  Talmadge-Nunn  formula  au- 
thorizing additional  appropriations  for  waste 
treatment  faclUtles. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  two  of  those  titles 
were  added  as  amendments  In  the  Senate, 
and  bad  not  been  included  in  the  bill  ap- 
proved last  July  by  the  Senate  Committee. 
Further  substantial  changes  were  made  in 
the  House-Senate  Conference  Itself.  So  I 
think  It  fair  to  say  that  the  bUl  vetoed  by 
the  Prealdent.  and  before  the  Senate  again 
today.  Is  a  far  different  blU  than  the  two  bU- 
Uon  dollar  local  public  works  measure  which 
our  Conunitte©  recommended.  It  certainly 
differs  also  from  the  prompt  and  speclfle  re- 
sponse we  Initiated  In  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  In  1974 — the  Jobs  Oppor- 
tunities Program — when  the  need  was  great 
and  immediate. 

I  acknowledge  that  I  voted  for  the  bill 
when  It  passed  the  Senate  more  than  6 
months  ago.  and  that  I  agreed  to  the  report 
following  a  rather  difficult  conference  with 
the  House  in  December  before  the  flrvt  ses- 
sion of  the  94th  Congress  adjourned.  But  this 
history  lUustrates  also  the  problems  of  tim- 
ing, of  the  accumulation  and  agglomeration 
of  Ideas  in  this  blU.  and  perhaps  the  failure 
to  fashion  a  specific,  effective,  timely  re- 
sponse to  the  needs  of  a  changing  economy. 
I  can  understand  the  responsibility  of  the 
President  when  be  la  confronted,  as  In  this 
case,  with  two  or  three  large  spending  pro- 
grams have  quite  different  effects  yet  lumped 
together  for  the  purpose  of  securing  his  sig- 
nature for  all.  I  am  certain  that  many  of  us 
consider  favorably  different  elements  of  the 
measure  before  tiB  today.  Separate  considera- 
tion by  the  Congress,  presenting  each  pro- 
posal on  Its  own  merits  Instead  of  all  leaning 
upon  and  propping  each  other  up,  would  I 
think  be  a  more  sensible  course.  It  would  be 
my  suggestion  that  these  programs  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  each  on  Its  own  feet,  and  be 
presented  separately  to  the  President. 

I  have  made  this  suggestion  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  have  inquired  whether  he  would 
consider  these  different  programs  on  their 
respective  merits  If  presented  by  the  Con- 
gress separately. 

I  remain  convinced  that  local  public  work.s 
can  play  an  important  part  In  providing  jobs 
and  constructive  work  in  times  and  places  of 
severe  unemployment. 

At  the  same  time,  stability  of  the  economy 
through  responsible  fiscal  management,  con- 
fidence of  the  people  that  we  do  not  J\jst 
throw  programs  together  and  Treasury  money 
about,  and  recognition  that  responses  muse 
be  timely  and  respect  an  order  of  priorities, 
may  be  of  greater  influence  and  equal  bene* 


fit   to  our   nation's   health   and   Individual 
welfare. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
^Vi  minutes  to  the  able  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Economic  Development  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee.  For  more 
than  a  half-dozen  years,  his  leadership 
In  developing  these  programs  has  been 
significant  He  has  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  provisions  of  this  measure,  and 
the  Senate  very  often  overwhelmingly 
follows  the  advice  and  counsel  of  our 
colleague.  Senator  Montoya. 

Mr.  MoNTOTA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  came  to  the 
Senate  with  this  biU  initially,  it  was  my 
feeUng  at  that  time  that  we  did  have 
a  consensus  from  the  Public  Woiics  Com- 
mittee, and  that  we  had  bipartisan  sup- 
port. I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt 
about  that. 

There  were  two  amendments  offered 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  both  of  which 
were  adopted,  which  increased  the  au- 
thorization level,  and  I  presume  that  that 
is  what  the  President  most  seriously  ob- 
jects to.  However.  I  cannot  agree  with 
the  President  on  his  reasons  for  the  veto 
of  this  bUl.  The  bill  was  designed  to 
grapple  directly  with  the  unemployment 
in   this   country,  and   take  care  of   it 
quickly,  by  providing  Jobs. 
JOBS  wow 
Mr.  President,  It  should  come  as  no 
surprise  to  this  Congress  that  President 
Ford  has  vetoed  the  public  works  bill. 
Nor  should  his  reasons  for  his  veto  be 
a  surprise.  If  we  were  to  believe  the 
White  House,  the  tentative  economic  re- 
covery undenvay  is  the  most  remarkable 
capitalistic  explosion  since  Adam  Smith 
discovered  his  pin  factory.  Never  mind 
that  cities  continue  on  a  roller  coaster 
plummeting    toward    bankruptcy,    that 
more  than  7.5  million  Americans  remain 
unemployed,  or  that  wages  continue  to 
sink  in  the  face  of  unrelenting  Inflation. 
The  veto  is  simply  another  reflection 
of  economic  thinking  that  favors  cor- 
porate, banking,  and  investment  Inter- 
ests over  those  of  worklngmen  and  work- 
ingwomen.  small  businessmen,  farmers, 
consumers,   the  poor,   and   the  imem- 
ployed. 

We  cannot  afford  an  administration 
policy  dedicated  to  tlie  proposition  that 
more  than  7  million  men  and  women 
need  not  find  Jobs  in  our  economy.  The 
earliest  possible  restoration  of  full  em- 
ployment must  be  our  paramount  goal, 
and  a  4-percent  unemployment  rate  our 
minimum  objective. 

Mr.  Ford's  own  projected  budget  an- 
ticipates nationwide  imemployment  rates 
far  above  the  4-percent  mark  until  the 
end  of  this  decade.  Such  rates  are  In- 
tolerable for  the  Jobless  and  a  needless 
drain  upon  national  output  and  Income. 
Mr.  President,  HJl.  5247  as  passed  by 
Congress  Is  the  product  of  many  months 
of  detailed  hearings,  discussions,  and 
analysis — much  of  them  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Economic  Development 
which  I  chair.  The  legislation  represents 
a  strong  bipartisan  congressional  con- 
sensus, adopted  in  the  House  by  a  mar- 
gin of  321  to  80.  The  President's  veto 
was  overridden  this  afternoon  In  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  319  to  98.  Surely  the 
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President  could!  not  seriously  expect 
Congress  to  abandon  this  aiUre  effort 
and  adopt  in  Its  place  a  wholly  different, 
hastily  introduced  and  only  vaguely  ex- 
plained concept  as  incorporated  in  the 
Griffin-Brown  bin. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  look  critically 
at  the  claims  contained  in  President 
Ford's  message  acc(»npanying  his  veto 
of  H.R.  5247. 

First,  the  President  says  the  bill 
"would  do  little  to  create  jobs."  and  that 
"at  most  some  250,000  jobs  would  be 
created." 

While  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
quantify  the  number  with  absolute  pre- 
cision, the  most  authoritative  analyses 
available  Indicate  that  the  comprehen- 
sive package  of  programs  contained  In 
the  legislation  will  result  In  more  than 
600,000  new  Jobs  in  the  next  20  months — 
most  of  Uiem  In  the  private  sector. 

The  APL-CIO  Building  Trades  Coun- 
cil estimates  that  title  I — local  public 
works — alone  will  generate  some  260,000 
additional  Job  opportunities  in  the  con- 
struction and  related  supply  industries. 
According  to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  title  n — antirecession  grants  to 
local  governments — ^will  underwrite  ap- 
proximately 125,000  more. 

Based  upon  a  COimcil  on  Environmen- 
tal Quality  study.  It  can  be  anticipated 
that  the  additional  water  pollution 
grants  to  States  will  stimulate  some  140,- 
000  Jobs  in  construction  of  needed  waste 
treatment  facilities. 

The  Conmierce  Department  has  esti- 
mated that  $500  million  in  title  X  grants 
for  necessary  renovations,  repairs,  and 
minor  additions  to  existing  puUlc  facili- 
ties can  provide  Immediate  work  for  an 
additional  100,000  people.  And  It  is  es- 
timated that  the  $225  million  in  urban 
econmnic  development  and  business  de- 
velopment loans  and  guarantees  will  add 
another  40,000  new  employment  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  sum  of  these  estimates  comes  to 
a  total  of  655,000  new  Jobs.  Based  tipon 
these  several  analyses,  the  figure  of  600,- 

000  seems  both  reasonable  and  conserva- 
tive. 

Second,  the  President  says  the  bill  will 
create  "almost  no  new  Jobs  in  the  im- 
mediate future,"  and  that  its  "peak  Im- 
pact" will  be  in  "late  1977  or  early  1978." 
Yet  elsewhere  In  his  message  he  scorn- 
fully refers  to  the  program  as  "a  quick 
fix"  and  as  "little  more  than  an  election 
year  pork  barrel." 

On  the  contrary,  the  bill  was  expressly 
and  carefully  designed  to  avoid  the  long 
time  lag  sometimes  associated  with  pub- 
lic works.  Projects  authorized  under  title 

1  are  those  v^ch  have  been  planned  for 
some  time  in  communities  throughout 
the  Nation  and  simply  have  been  await- 
ing the  necessary  funding  to  move  for- 
ward to  immediate  construction. 

The  bill  requires,  that,  to  be  eligible, 
a  project  must  be  able  to  engage  actual 
onsite  labor  "within  90  days."  The  bill 
also  provides  that  ai^Ucations  must  be 
acted  upon  by  -administrative  agencies 
"within  60  days." 

While  undoubtedly  much  of  the  work 
will  continue  Into  1977  and  some  of  it 
into  1978,  most  of  It  can  be  underway 
during  this  calendar  year. 


Mr.  Presidttit,  throu^  the  economic 
history  ot  this  country,  our  national 
leaders  have  tried  countless  different 
soIuti(»i8  to  the  problem  of  tmemploy- 
ment.  Tliese  remedies  have  ranged  the 
entire  spectrum  of  economic  theory. 

One  program  which  has  weathered  the 
ups  and  downs  of  economic  thinking  is 
that  of  public  works.  Time  after  time,  the 
Federal  Government  has  relied  upon  the 
construction  of  public  works  to  reverse 
high  rates  of  unemplojrment. 

Antirecessionary  spending  programs  to 
aid  the  constniction  industry,  and  there- 
fore the  entire  economy,  liave  long  been 
known  by  economists  to  be  extremely 
effective  antirecessionai-y  measures.  The 
construction  industry  is  a  key  indicator 
of  and  contributor  to  this  economy's 
well-being.  Economic  downturns  often 
follow  by  3  to  6  months  a  slump  in  con- 
struction activity.  An  economic  recovery 
is  more  often  than  not  foreshadowed  by 
a  lockup  in  building.  All  four  of  the  most 
recent  recoveries  have  been  preceded  by 
a  revival  in  construction. 

The  administration  and  some  of  my 
colleagues  have  expressed  concern  that 
the  impact  of  public  works  programs — 
due  to  lead-time  problems — takes  place 
after  the  time  of  greatest  need.  These 
questions  are  prompted  by  what  would 
appear  to  be  greater  interest  in  drawing 
budget  charts  than  in  putting  om-  unem- 
ployed back  to  work. 

No  one  expects  the  construction  indus- 
try to  be  anywhere  near  full  capacity  in 
a  year's  time.  In  addition,  the  Pi'esident's 
own  budget  predicts  imemployment  to 
remain  between  7  and  8  percent  next 
year.  Because  construction  unemploy- 
ment is  historically  twice  the  national 
average,  this  Implies  an  imemplojrment 
rate  of  approximately  16  percent.  Ob- 
viously, the  economy  will  continue  to 
have  a  dismal  ti'ack  record — ^unaccept- 
able to  everyone  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  administration. 

Third,  tiie  President  claims  that  the 
cost  of  producing  jobs  would  be  "In 
excess  of  $25,000  per  job." 

Tbis  conclusion  obviously  is  based  upon 
the  same  faulty  arithmetic  and  inac- 
curate assumptions  which  led  to  the 
President's  earlier  claims.  Estimates 
reached  by  the  authorities  mentioned 
earlier  would  indicate  a  per  job  cost  at 
sibout  half  the  figure  cited  by  the 
President. 

Fourth,  the  President  says  this  bill 
would  result  in  "excessive  Federal 
spending." 

Mr.  President,  all  the  programs  con- 
templated in  H  Jl.  5247  already  have  been 
included  in  the  congressional  budget 
resolution  adopted  by  Congress.  The  bill 
does  not  create  new  and  unforeseen 
expenditures. 

For  that  matter,  the  $19.4  billion  being 
spent  this  year  in  unemployment  com- 
pensation is  more  than  three  times  the 
cost  of  this  bill.  Does  it  not  make  sebse  to 
take  600,000  Americans  off  the  unem- 
ployment rolls  and  put  them  onto  tax 
rolls  through  useful  work? 

Fifth,  the  President  says  that  the  best 
way  to  create  new  jobs  is  to  "encourage 
the  growth  of  the  private  sector." 

The  originators  of  this  legislation 
could  not  agree  more.  Most  of  the  jobs 
created  by  this  bill — ^probably  somewhere 


in  the  range  of  375,000  to  400,000  of 
them — will  be  Jobs  in  the  private  sector. 
In  private  employment.  In  private  con- 
struction and  equipment  and  materials 
industries.  And  in  private  small  busi- 
nesses aided  by  loans  and  guarantees  im- 
der  title  m. 

But  local  governments  also  have  legiti- 
mate employment  needs — in  public 
safety,  in  health,  in  police  and  firefight- 
ing.  The  bill  also  addresses  this  problem 
by  pubUc  works  projects  which  will  re- 
lieve many  States  and  localities  of  some 
of  their  tremendous  financial  burdens. 
Within  tlie  last  year,  36  of  67  major  U.S. 
cities  postponed  or  canceled  capital  im- 
provement projects.  Two  and  one-half 
billion  dollars  in  debt  financing  were 
canceled.  Historically,  debt  financing  is 
used  to  finance  public  works  facilities. 

Because  of  the  combined  effects  of  re- 
cession and  inflation,  many  States  and 
localities  have  had  to  cut  back  on  these 
projects.  Revenues  have  dropped  and 
costs  have  soared.  Tax  bases,  already 
stretched  too  far.  cannot  be  relied  upon 
for  additional  revenue.  The  result  has 
been  a  growing  shelf  of  plaimed  and 
needed  projects  which  have  dmply  been 
postponed.  Federal  fimding  of  some  of 
these  projects  will  help  to  relieve  many 
areas  of  unmanageable  financial  bur- 
dens, while  providing  lasting  social  serv- 
ices. 

The  need  for  such  spending  is  appar- 
ent. Appropriations  for  these  programs 
are  not  expenditures  at  all.  They  are  not 
for  a  huge  relief  operation.  They  will  not 
create  a  vast  boondoggle — ^what  has  been 
referred  to  as  leaf-raking,  or  as  the 
President  expressed  it,  "an  election  year 
pork  barrel."  The  dignity  of  millions  of 
American  men  and  women  once  again 
being  self-supporting  is  the  high  purpose 
of  pubhc  works^  projects,  and  this  pur- 
pose makes  any  reasonable  expenditure 
worthwhile. 

Sixth,  the  President  says  that  the  bill 
he  favore  would  provide  "a  far  more  rea- 
sonable and  constructive  approach." 

Ii-onically,  the  Presid^it  offers  as  this 
alternative  bill  a  measure  introduced  last 
week  in  the  Congress,  HJl.  11860,  which 
addresses  itself  entirely  to  aiding  the 
public  sector. 

'Whatever  its  merits,  that  bill  would 
not  in  any  sense  be  considered  a  sub- 
stitute for  H.R.  5247.  It  Is  not  even  a  pale 
imitation. 

According  to  its  sponsors,  a  total  year's 
funding  would  come  to  somewhere  be- 
tween $780  and  $900  million.  They 
say  this  would  "track"  the  coimter- 
cyclical  features  of  H.R.  5247. 

Clearly  no  feat  of  legislative  legerde- 
main could  produce  more  useful  and  con- 
structive job  opportunities  with  a  $780 
or  $900  million  progrsun,  all  of  it  In  the 
public  sectcH*.  than  can  be  generated  by 
the  $6.2  biUion  of  carefully  balanced  au- 
thorizations contained  in  H.R.  5247. 

In  short,  the  President's  veto  message 
is  disappointingly  inaccurate,  fiawed 
with  inconsistencies,  fundamentally  un- 
responsive to  the  principal  provisions  of 
H,R.  5247.  It  is  completely  unreasonable 
in  its  demand  for  a  total  legislative  ca- 
pitulation on  a  matter  of  such  vital  im- 
portance to  the  Nation.  Accordingly,  I 
ui*ge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  a  bi- 
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partisan  affinnattoi  of  our  previous  sup- 
port of  H  Jl.  S247. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  It  would  be  a 
serious  error  on  the  part  of  Congress  not 
to  override  the  President's  veto,  because 
we  have  7.5  million  unemployed  In  this 
countrj',  and  we  sorely  need  this  kind  of 
public  works.  We  sorely  need  the  Incen- 
tive in  our  economy  that  the  infusion  of 
that  additional  employment  woiild  bring 
about 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rxcoeo  a  summary  of  the 
reasons  why  a  vote  to  override  the  veto 
of  H.R.  5247  makes  sense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wht  a  Votk  To  Ovexbiox  the  Veto  or  H.B. 
6247  Maitim  Sensx 

1.  Tbe  Jobs  are  desperately  needed.  More 
than  seven  mUllon  Americans  still  cannot 
find  work.  This  Is  the  blgbest  for  any  Janu- 
ary since  World  War  II.  How  can  the  Admln- 
latratlon  congratulate  Itself  on  the  progress 
of  the  recovery? 

3.  010  bllUon  this  year  was  spent  for  un- 
employment compensation.  Each  month 
200,000  more  workers  are  exhausting  their 
entitlement  because  the  recession  is  so  pro- 
longed. 

3.  This  bill  wlU  put  600,000  of  these  Ameri- 
cans to  work  In  useful  Jobs  for  a  fraction 
of  the  919  bUllon.  The  Jobs  are  mostly  in  the 
private  sector. 

4.  The  biU  will  keep  the  recovery  in  prog- 
ress, not  let  it  lose  momentum. 

5.  The  cost  per  Job  will  be  much  less  than 
the  $25,000  cited  in  the  President's  veto 
message — probably  half  that  amount.  And 
remember  the  purpose  is  not  simply  handing 
out  money  but  to  build  useful  and  needed 
faculties. 

6.  The  projects  buUt  under  this  blU  wUl 
add  to  the  nation's  wealth.  We  are  still  using 
thousands  of  the  WPA  facilities  of  35  years 
ago. 

7.  The  bin  hits  tmemployment  where  the 
sting  is  greatest — in  the  construction  In- 
dustry and  the  buUding  trades,  where  Job- 
lessness is  double  the  national  average  and 
a3  high  as  40%  in  some  localities. 

8.  For  recession-ridden  inner  cities.  Title 
n  gives  assurance  that  essential  public  fa- 
cilities— police.  Are,  and  health  protection — 
will  not  be  dangerously  cut  back. 

9.  This  blU  takes  effect  immediately.  It 
was  carefuUy  designed  to  avoid  the  same 
lags  mentioned  by  the  President. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  vote  to 
sustain  the  President's  veto  will  not  be  a 
vote  to  deny  assistance  to  the  unem- 
ployed. A  vote  to  sustain  the  veto,  how- 
ever, will  give  us  an  opportunity  to  pass 
a  bill  which  will  truly  provide  assistance 
td  those  communities  that  suffer  from 
severe  unemi^oyment. 

I  refer  to  8.  2986,  the  Grlflftn  bill  re- 
cently Introduced.  The  best  thing  about 
this  bill  is  that  starting  April  1,  of  this 
year,  f  imds  can  be  distributed  to  commu- 
nities with  unemployment  levels  In  ex- 
cess of  8  percent.  This  program  can  be 
Implemented  immediately  because  It 
would  use  each  city's  community  devel- 
opment block  grant  delivery  system.  This 
is  a  proven  system  that  has  already 
proven  Its  worth.  We  would  not  hare  to 
wait  3  or  8  months  to  get  organized.  No 


new  bureaucracies  would  have  to  be  cre- 
ated at  the  Federal,  State,  or  local  levels. 
Tlie  most  Important  reason  for  sus- 
taining the  veto  of  this  bill,  however,  is 
what  can  be  accomplished  with  the  al- 
ternative that  has  been  proposed.  Tlie 
alternative  can  provide  thousands  of  Jobs 
on  projects  that  are  vitally  important  to 
communities.  With  the  alternative  pro- 
posal, new  sewer  and  water  systems  could 
be  built.  Central  business  districts  could 
receive  a  face-lifting.  And,  most  Impor- 
tantly, new  housing  could  be  built  and 
existing  housing  could  receive  much 
needed  rehabilitation. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  Jobs  the  trade 
unions  have  been  fighting  for.  These  are 
the  kinds  of  Jobs  that  will  be  produc- 
tive— that  will  Improve  a  community  and 
will  Increase  its  tax  base.  Unless  this  veto 
Is  sustained,  however,  this  alternative 
wlU  never  see  the  light  of  day  and 
truly  effective  aid  to  communities  with 
high  unemployment  will  not  be  available. 
Mr.  President,  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  which  will 
have  jurisdiction  over  S.  2986,  I  give 
my  word  to  this  body  that  I  will  do 
everything  I  can  to  expedite  an  early 
report  of  that  bill  from  the  Committee 
(m  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
so  that  we  can  get  timely  action  on  it 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  immedi- 
ate aid  versus  aid  that  will  not  come 
for  another  9  months.  If  we  sustain  the 
President's  veto,  we  can  get  funding  Im- 
mediately on  community  projects  that 
are  of  great  worth  to  the  Individual 
communities. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  Is  expired.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  and  as  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  on  the  EDA  Subcommit- 
tee, I  rise  to  supplement  the  motion  to 
sustain  the  veto  of  the  President,  though 
some  of  the  legislation  merged  Into  It  was 
legislation  of  which  I  was  a  cosponsor. 
I  also  was  a  member  of  the  conference, 
and  saw  the  conferees  take  action  which 
was  In  excess  of  and  quite  different  from 
the  thrust  taken  by  the  Senate  when  the 
bill  was  first  passed. 

I  think  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
comment  and  focus  upon  the  tendency  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
port out  omnibus  legislation  which  has 
been  characterized  by  some  as  "pork  bar- 
rel." If  I  understand  that  term  correctly. 
It  Is  Intended  to  imply  that  there  Is  a 
little  something  In  It  for  everybody: 
therefore,  since  everyone  gets  a  little 
pork  out  of  the  barrel,  they  vote  for  it. 
If  ever  there  was  a  bin  properly  so 
characterized,  I  think  that  is  an  apt  ap- 
pelatlon  for  this  bin.  As  a  consequence, 
the  bill  has  become  overblown  as  a  result 
of  that  tendency  of  the  conference  to  add 
a  little  something  for  everyone,  and  that 
is  the  reason  why  I  shall  vote  to  sustain 
the  veto,  with  the  confident  expectati(m 
that  If  the  veto  Is  sustained,  we  will  be 


able  to  construct  out  of  It  a  much  more 
workable  bill  that  win  re&Uy  acc(»nplish 
the  aims  of  Congress  in  a  much  more 
precise  manner. 

I  am  concerned  also  that  the  admin- 
istration has  not  implemented  the  title 
X  program,  the  Jobs  Opportunities  Act, 
In  the  way  which  we  had  contemplated 
that  they  would. 

It  Is  obvious  to  me  that  the  Department 
of  Commerce  In  making  their  computer 
model  made  the  model  incorrectly,  be- 
cause the  Information  tliat  came  out  was 
obviously  incorrect. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  vote  to  sustain  the 
President's  veto  of  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  5247. 

The  total  cost  of  the  several  different 
measures  in  the  conference  report  Is 
about  $8  billion.  In  his  message  to  Con- 
gress, the  President  provided  extensive 
backgi-ound  material  explaining  his  rea- 
sons for  the  veto.  I  do  share  the  Presi- 
dent's concern  that  the  niunber  of  jobs 
created  by  the  bill  may  fall  short  of  the 
projections  and  that  the  estimated  cost 
per  job  could  be  too  high.  The  President's 
message  estimates  It  will  cost  $25,000  per 
job.  Fortunately,  the  economic  recovery 
which  began  late  last  year  appears  to  be 
on  solid  ground  and  still  shows  no  signs 
of  faltering.  When  the  jobs  generated  by 
these  funds  reach  their  peak  in  late  1977 
and  1978  and  when  outlays  under  these 
measures  are  being  made,  they  would 
come  when  recovery  is  advanced. 

The  conference  report  would  continue, 
with  modifications,  the  jobs  opportunities 
program.  The  program  was  enacted  last 
year  and  we  have  some  experience  and 
Information  about  the  program.  I  have 
serious  reservations  about  the  direction 
the  program  has  taken.  It  has  not  at- 
t?.ined  the  goalf  I  envisioned  at  tlie  start 
of  the  program.  It  has  not  created  the 
kinds  of  Jobs,  nor  created  them  In  the 
manner,  I  expected  when  I  introduced 
the  measure  In  December  1974.  I  con- 
tinue to  support  the  concept  behind  the 
program.  I  believe  It  would  work  smd 
would  be  effective  In  helping  to  create 
productive  jobs  for  the  unemployed,  par- 
ticularly in  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy. 

The  most  effective  means  for  creating 
new  jobs  remains  a  balanced  economic 
policy,  enabling  sound  growth  without 
another  round  of  Inflation.  Let  there  be 
no  mistake  made  about  the  true  culprit 
for  our  unemployment  problems — Infla- 
tion. If  we  cannot — or  will  not — control 
Inflation,  then  there  are  not  enough 
printing  presses  in  the  world  to  meet  the 
demands  for  so-called  "Government 
money."  The  Federal  Oovemment  can 
"create"  money,  up  to  a  point,  but  It  has 
to  ultimately  come  from  the  pockets  of 
the  people.  The  President  believes  that 
passage  of  H.R.  5247  will  take  more  from 
the  people  than  It  will  return.  I  will  sup- 
port that  decision  and  will  vote  to  stistafai 
his  veto. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  reflecting  outlay  spend- 
out  of  H.R.  5247  be  printed  in  the  Rccord. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  R«coiu>,  as 
follows : 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
able  Senator  from  Tennessee  had  Indi- 
cated that  this  measure,  as  others  we 
have,  would  be  one  that  would  continue. 
I  must  make  the  point  that  this  measure 
contains  its  own  automatic  cutoff  pro- 
visions. As  unemployment  declines,  the 
assistance  provided  is  reduced. 

This  is  a  very  Important  factor  that  Is 
contained  In  the  bill  for  our  colleagues, 
regardless  of  their  thinking  on  the  bill,  to 
tmderstand. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  4^/^  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Muskh)  who  has  Identified  him- 
self with  this  legislation  and  who  has 
been  one  of  the  leaders  In  Its  passage.  He 
made  Important  coutzlbutloiis  to  this 
measiu-e,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
sections  establishing  the  local  govern- 
ment assistance  program. 

Mr.  MU8KIE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  good  friend  trom  West  Virginia.  I 
shall  try  to  cover  a  lot  of  ground  quickly. 

First  of  all,  I  say.  In  respanae  to  the 
remarks  from  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 
that  we  have  been  working  on  this  bill 
for  almost  a  year.  Essential  and  prin- 
cipal elements  of  It  have  been  part  of  our 
consideration  In  the  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution  of  last  spring.  It  was 
considered  In  the  conference  and  con- 
sidered In  connection  with  the  hearings 
preparing  for  the  second  concurrent 
resolution.  We  have  been  working  on 
this  for  a  year 

As  the  Senator  knows,  we  can  keep 
this  cake  in  the  oven  for  a  long  time,  but 
the  unemployment  Is  now.  Unemploy- 
ment has  been  our  experience  for  the 
last  year  and.  according  to  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  win  be  our  experience  for 
the  next  3,  4,  or  5  years.  So  the  problem 
Is  now,  and  there  Is  a  piece  of  legislation 
that  has  gone  ttirough  the  legislative 
route,  has  gone  through  the  budget 
process,  and  is  within  the  congressional 
budget 

One  of  the  piuix>ses  of  the  congres- 
sional budget  process  Is  to  give  Congress 
a  handle  on  li^uaiclng  economic  policy, 
and  it  has  done  so. 

Tills  bOl  contains  elements  that  have 
been  essential  to  the  devdopment  of  tlie 


economic  policy  produced  by  the  Coa- 
gresslonal  Budget  Committees. 

It  may  not  be  consistent  with  the 
President's  economic  policy,  but  It  is  con- 
sistent with  the  congressional  budget 
policy  that  has  been  established  now 
over  a  period  of  11  months  and  Is  re- 
flected In  the  second  concurrent  resolu- 
tion which  we  approved  overwhelmingly 
last  December.  This  Is  congressional  pri- 
ority, and  it  ought  not  to  require  addi- 
tional defense  on  the  floor  of  either 
House. 

Mr.  President,  this  afternoon  I  intend 
to  vote  to  override  the  President's  veto 
of  H.R.  5247,  the  Public  Works  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1975. 

In  urging  my  colleagues  to  do  the 
same,  I  would  like  to  stress  a  couple  of 
particularly  Important  points. 

In  the  first  place,  as  In  the  case  of  the 
HEW  appropriations  veto  which  we  over- 
rode earUer  this  month,  H.R.  5247  is  en- 
tirely consistent  with  the  budget  ceilings 
adopted  by  this  body  in  the  second  con- 
current budget  resolution. 

niat  resolutlon  allows  for  $3.9  billion 
In  budget  authority  and  $1  billion  in  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1976  for  antirecession 
programs.  Hie  bill  before  us  Is  well  with- 
in those  limits,  allowing  for  $3.55  bU- 
llon in  budget  authority  and  not  more 
than  $600  million  in  outlaj^  for  fiscal 
year  1976. 

With  H  Jl.  5247,  Congress  has  done  its 
job  well — setting  spending  targets  and 
sticking  to  them  as  many  thought  we 
could  never  do.  Any  claims  of  "budget- 
busthig"  are  political  rhetoric  and  noth- 
ing more. 

A  second  point  I  would  like  to  make, 
Mr.  President,  is  that  too  often  when  we 
discuss  the  budget  Impact  of  a  bill  like 
this  one,  we  talk  only  about  cost  and  we 
overlook  the  benefits  to  the  budget  of  a 
program  that  will  put  people  to  work. 

The  Budget  Committee  estimates  that 
for  every  1  percent  Increase  In  the  un- 
employment rate — ^f  or  every  1  million  un- 
onidoyed  Americans — the  cost  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  Is  $3  billion  In  extra  benefits  to 
the  unemployed  and  $14  billion  In  lost 
revenues. 

The  bill  before  us  is  a  modest  pro- 
posal— estimated  to  produce  about  650,- 
000  jobs.  This  bill  will  not  stcv  the  In- 
credible drain  of  unemplojmient  on  the 


Treasury.  But  It  will  reduce  It.  And  for 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  say  they  wlU 
vote  to  sustain  this  veto  because  they  are 
concerned  about  the  size  of  the  deficit, 
they  would  do  well  to  consider  this  point. 

The  Budget  Committee  staff  has  esti- 
mated tiiat  of  the  additional  $6  billion 
in  Increased  Federal  spending  In  H.R. 
5247.  $1.8  billion  will  be  returned  to  the 
Treasury  as  tax  receipts.  The  remaining 
$4.2  billion  will  go  to  increase  after  tax 
Incomes  in  the  private  sector. 

Following  this  $4.2  billion  as  it  is  spent 
and  respent  through  the  private  sector, 
the  committee  staff  estimates  that  the 
total  feedback  of  this  bill  to  the  Federal 
budget — in  Increased  taxes  and  reduced 
outlays  for  unemployment  compensation, 
welfare,  and  so  forth — is  even  greater.  So 
the  net  Impact  on  the  Federal  budget  of 
this  bill  will  be  approximately  $3  billion. 
And  for  that  relatively  small  price,  we 
wUl  have  put  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  back  to  work  and  gone  a  long 
way  toward  stabilizing  the  very  rocky 
condition  of  many  of  our  State  and  local 
government  budgets. 

I  might  add  here,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  figure  of  650,000  Jobs  produced  under 
H.R.  5247  is  taken  from  estimates  made 
by  the  congressional  committees  who 
worked  on  this  bUl  for  over  a  year.  I  do 
not  know  where  the  President  got  his 
estimates  of  125,000  Jobs  at  a  cost  of 
$25,000  per  Job.  But  they  are  prepos- 
terous. And  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
give  than  the  amount  of  attention  they 
deserve — ^none. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  address  my- 
self to  what  I  consider  a  very  disturbing 
attitude  that  I  hear  voiced  both  by  some 
Members  of  this  body  and  by  the  current 
occupant  of  the  White  House.  That  at- 
titude is  expressed  as  a  growing  willing- 
ness to  tolerate  ever  higher  levels  of  im- 
onployment. 

We  are  told  that  the  unemplosmient 
picture  Is  getting  better.  Well,  just  how 
much  better  is  it?  In  December,  23  States 
had  unemployment  over  8  percent.  36 
had  unranployment  of  7  percent  or  more. 
Thirteen  States  had  the  same  or  higher 
unemployment  rate  than  they  had  last 
winter. 

Never  before  In  my  long  career  in  the 
Senate  can  I  recall  a  time  when  we  In 
this  body  considered  7.8-percent  unem- 
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ployment — which  we  had  In  January — 
not  high  enough  to  do  something  about  : 
7.8-percent  unemployment  Is  not  just 
high — It  Ifl  very  high.  The  President's 
own  projection  of  7.7-percent  unemploy- 
ment—representing nearly  7  million 
Americans — is  not  just  high— It  is  very 
high.  Projections  for  1977  and  1978  are 
for  unemployment  at  6.9  and  6.4  percent, 
respectively.  That  is  high  unemployment 
as  high  as  during  any  previoas  recession 
since  the  big  one  during  the  1930's. 

What  have  we  done  about  it?  We  have 
enacted  a  tax  cut,  and  that  Is  all.  And 
State  and  local  governments  are  turning 
around  and  taking  that  money  right 
back  from  consumers  through  tax  in- 
creases. 

The  bill  before  us  now  i>  one  of  the  few 
chances  we  will  have  to  enact  a  solid 
complement  to  the  tax  cuts  we  have  al- 
ready passed.  And  yet  the  "ho-hum" 
crowd  in  tills  Chamber  and  at  the  other 
end  of  the  avenue  are  saying  there  is 
nothing  to  worry  about — not  7.8-percent 
unemployment,  not  7-percent  unemploy- 
ment, not  even  6.5  percent. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President.  I  find  tills  at- 
titude appalling. 

For  those  of  my  colleagues  who  plan 
to  vote  to  sustain  out  of  concern  for  the 
size  of  deficit,  let  them  take  this  message 
home:  that  continued  high  unemploy- 
ment only  means  more  and  bigger  defi- 
cits to  come. 

And  for  those  who  plan  to  vote  to  sus- 
tain because  unemployment  is  getting 
better,  let  them  tell  their  unemployed 
constituents  not  to  worry,  that  times  will 
be  better  in  3  or  4  years. 

Frankly.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want 
to  take  eithCT  of  these  messages  home 
to  my  constituents  in  Maine. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MUSKIE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  endorse  everything  that  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Maine  has  said. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  come  from  a  State 
of  high  unemplosmient. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  Piesidenfs 
program  to  make  certain  concessions  to 
business  in  order  to  expand  and  create 
jobs.  I  think  that  Is  necessary.  But  that 
is  the  long  run.  That  is  the  long-term 
solution.  Our  problem  is  an  immediate 
problem.  We  have  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  people  out  of  work.  Our  unem- 
ployment in  Rhode  Island  is  over  12  per- 
cent, and  we  need  sometliing  now. 

Mr.  President,  the  programs  envisioned 
in  this  bill  are  consistent  with  the  con- 
gressional program  of  economic  recovery 
and  energy  sufficiency  which  was  formu- 
lated at  the  begirmlng  of  the  first  session 
of  this  Congress. 

As  the  Senator  from  Maine  has  indi- 
cated, the  programs  in  the  bill  are  con- 
sistent with  the  second  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget.  All  of  the  programs 
in  the  bill  have  been  Included  in  the  cell- 
ing established  imder  tlie  new  congres- 
sional budget  process. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  we  are 
going  to  find  it  necessary  to  appropriate 
these  funds  in  any  case.  Either  we  are 
going  to  authorize  the  funds  to  put  peo- 
ple back  to  work  constructing  facilities 
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of  lasting  value  to  the  community — or 
we  are  going  to  find  it  necessary  to  ap- 
propriate similar  auaa  In  the  form  of 
unwnployment  compensation  benefits 
and  public  assistance  appropriations. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
1977  President's  budget  submitted  to  the 
Congress  last  month  included  $8.5  bil- 
lion for  the  current  fiscal  year  to  be  used 
to  shore  up  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation funds.  In  contrast  last  year 
this  figure  was  less  than  a  billion  dol- 
lars. 

Mr.  President,  are  we  going  to  let  this 
trend  continue?  I  believe  it  is  time  to 
look  at  the  alternatives. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  that  the  vote 
on  this  bill  is  not  a  vote  on  public  works 
projects  or  nothing.  It  Is  really  a  vote 
on  whether  idle  workers  should  be  given 
unemployment  benefits  to  do  nothing — or 
whether  these  workers  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  construct  faculties  of 
lasting  value  to  the  community. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  asked  the  stafT  to 
get  in  touch  with  the  Congressional  Of- 
fice of  the  Budget  to  find  out  to  what  ex- 
tent the  creation  of  a  job  under  the  job 
opportunities  program  is  offset  by  in- 
creased taxes  and  lower  Federal  expendi- 
tures. Here  is  what  I  found  out.  The  net 
cost  for  creating  a  $7,500  job  to  put  a 
Rhode  Islander  back  to  work  Is  only 
$396.  In  other  words,  95  percent  of  that 
$7,500  Job  comes  back  to  Oovemment  in 
terms  of  increased  taxes  and  reduced  ex- 
penditures. 

In  addition,  the  construction  of  a  facil- 
ity under  this  Federal  program  means 
that  hard-pressed  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments will  find  some  relief  in  their 
budgetary  processes  also. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  final  analysis, 
does  it  not  make  a  lot  more  sense  to  pro- 
vide for  the  activities  authorized  in  this 
bill  which  will  provide  facilities  of  last- 
ing value  to  the  community;  which  will 
reemploy  idle  workers;  which  will  result 
in  most  of  the  funds  being  returned  to 
the  Government  In  increased  taxes  and 
savings  in  unemployment  and  welfare 
benefits;  and  which  will  also  assist  hard- 
pressed  State  and  local  governments  to 
restore  balance  to  their  own  budgets.  Is 
this  not  a  sensible  and  compassionate 
way  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  reces- 
sion and  unemployment? 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  answer  In 
the  affirmative  and  vote  overwhelming- 
ly to  override  the  President's  veto  of  the 
Public  Works  Employment  Act  of  1975. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine  has  expired. 
The  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  4  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  pointed  out.  the 
situation  is  somewhat  different  today 
than  it  was  last  year,  certainly  than  it 
was  last  July  when  the  Senate  passed 
this  bill. 


I  have  seen  a  couple  references  in  the 
press  saying  that  this  bUl  passed  the 
Senate  by  a  voice  vote.  The  conference 
report  passed  the  Senate  by  a  voice  vote. 
but  the  bill  Itself  was  passed  on  July 
29.  1975,  by  a  vote  of  65  to  28.  There 
were  16  Republicans  and  12  Democrats 


who  voted  against  this  bill  when  it  passed 
the  Senate  last  July  29. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  there  were  28 
Senators  who  were  against  it  last  July 
the  economy  and  the  situation  has 
changed  so  much  since  then  that  cer- 
tainly there  ought  to  be  enough  votes  in 
the  Senate  today  to  sustain  a  Presiden- 
tial veto  of  this  measure. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  has  made  an 
important  point  that  unemployment  does 
cost  money  not  only  in  welfare  benefits 
but  in  lost  taxes.  He  has  said  that  for 
every  1  percent  of  unemployment  there 
is  a  loss  to  the  Treasury  of  $14  billion  In 
taxes. 

I  challenge  that  point  to  this  extent 
It  is  true  that  $14  billion 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate wiU  be  in  order.  TTie  Senator  is  en- 
titled to  be  heard. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  Ls  true  that  $14  bil- 
lion  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
more  minute. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  Is  extended  by  1  minute 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  is  true  that  a  $14 
billion  change  in  revenue  can  occur  with 
a  change  in  1  percent  of  the  employ- 
ment figure  If  the  employment  hicrease 
comes  from  the  private  sector.  But  if 
we  reduce  unemployment  1  percent  with 
public  service  jobs  and  pay  for  it  out 
of  the  Treasury,  then  we  do  not  by  any 
means  change  the  revenue  by  $14  billion. 

The  bill  that  has  already  been  referred 
to  by  the  Senator  from  Texas  costs  much 
less  but  it  will  provide  more  jobs  in  the 
short  run  than  the  bill  that  is  before 
the  Senate  that  has  been  vetoed. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  sustain  the 
President's  veto.  It  will  be  good  for  the 
country  and  Indicate  that  Congress  is 
serious  about  being  responsible  concern- 
ing spending. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  mhiute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  50  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  50  seconds  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  as  aU 
of  us  in  this  body  are  acutely  aware, 
the  1974-75  recession  was  and  is  severe. 
Its  depth  surprised  even  the  most  erudite 
students  and  forecasters  of  the  economy. 
The  decline  in  economic  activity  brought 
with   it   built-in    responses   and   active 
policies  first  to  cushion  and  then  to  com- 
bat the  recession.  The  built-in  stabiliza- 
tion  devices   included   such   programs, 
as   unemployment   compensation,   food 
stamps,  and  a  progressive  income  tax 
structure.  Active  policies  initiated  by  the 
Congress  included  such  actions  as  the 
extension  of  unemployment  benefits,  a 
sizable  tax  cut,  and  a  public  service  jobs 
program.  The  combination  of  these  fiscal 
actions  with  the  monetary  policies  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  served  fli-st  to  mitigate 
the  recession  and  then  to  promote  re- 
covery.   Recovery    began    some    three 
quarters  ago  and  is  now  well  advanced. 
Another  action  taken  by  the  Congress 
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to  promote  retovery  was  the  Public 
Works  E&iployment  Act  of  1975,  which 
President  Ford  vetoed.  Tlie  act  author- 
izes $6.3  bmion  to  be  spent  on  six  pro- 
grams, the  most  important  of  which  are 
accelerated  public  works,  countercyclical 
revenue  sharing,  and  waste  water  treat- 
ment 

The  public  works  and  waste  water 
treatment  programs  are  always  slow  In 
getting  started  and  once  under  way  they 
cannot  be  quickly  halted.  They  have 
their  major  impacts  on  economic  activity 
some  2  or  3  year*  after  they  are  Initiated. 
Thus,  we  can  expect  to  see  a  sharp  in- 
crease In  Federal  spending  for  these  pro- 
grams In  late  1077  or  1978.  and  continu- 
ing into  1979,  a  time  when  the  economy 
will  be  completing  Its  third  year  of  re- 
covery. That  siuely  would  be  an  inappro- 
priate time  to  have  further  stimulus  to 
the  economy.  Ttie  major  effect  may  be 
to  generate  Inflatlcmary  pressures.  Tlie 
lag  between  the  Inltlatloa  of  public  works 
and  waste  water  treatment  programs  and 
the  major  economic  Impact  of  such  pro- 
grams is  too  great.  We  would  be  In  danger 


of  fueling  Inflation,  not  of  halting  reces- 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  Is  wlthhi  the 
ceilings  of  the  second  ooncurrent  resolu- 
tion, and  I  do  not  vppoK  It  because  of  Its 
Impact  upon  the  budget  In  my  capacity 
as  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee.  I  feel  compelled  to 
spieak  out  against  bills  irtilch  would 
rupture  the  ceilings,  even  though  in  prin- 
ciple I  mle^t  favor  the  legislation.  How- 
ever, since  there  is  no  budgetary  impact 
Involved  in  this  bill.  I  feel  free  to  appcea 
it  on  Its  substance.  I  feel  that  If  this  bin 
becomes  law  it  would  not  significantly 
Improve  the  unemployment  situation  In 
the  short  run  and  that  there  Is  a  great 
danger  In  the  long  run  it  would  gmerate 
IniUitlonary  pressures  that  mli^t  help 
put  the  country  back  in  the  boom-bust 
syndrome  from  which  we  are  now  at- 
tempting to  recover. 

Mr.  President  I  have  great  admiration 
for  my  colleague  from  Maine,  the  hon- 
orable chairman  of  the  Budget  Oonunlt- 
tee  (Mr.  Muskix)  .  and  it  is  true  that  the 
oountereyellcal  revenue-ehaiing  feature 
of  this  bill  Is  relatively  flexible.  Yet  there 
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is  so  much  else  with  this  bill  that  is  not 
hdpful  and  I.  therefore,  consider  the  act 
to  be  an  Inappropriate  vehicle  for  pro- 
moting recovery  from  the  past  sievere  re- 
cteion.  I  Shan  vote  to  sustain  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  the  PubUc  Works  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1975. 

Mr.  President,  one  point  to  which  I 
shaU  can  attention  is  that  the  study  that 
has  been  made  shows  that  if  traditional 
patterns  are  followed  by  fiscal  1978  or 
during  fiscal  year  1978  almost  $2  bllUon 
of  this  money  wOl  be  spent  and  during 
fiscal  1979  over  $1  UlUon  will  be  spent 
and  this  Is  long  after  the  present  reces- 
sion should  have  ended. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  effect  of  this 
bin  may  be  to  produce  high-level  Gov- 
ernment spending  at  a  time  when  infla- 
tion may  again  be  our  problem. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  historic  spend- 
ing races  of  such  programs  be  printed  In 
the  RaooiD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  foUows: 
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Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  \dilch  the  President  has  ve- 
toed authorizes  $2.5  blUlon  to  speed  the 
construction  of  pubUc  works  projects  and 
to  stimulate  employment  It  authorizes 
$1.4  biUlon  for  construction  oi  publicly 
owned  wastewater  treatment  facilities. 
It  authorizes  $500  million  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  job  opportunities  pro- 
gram. $125  million  to  expand  the  working 
capital  loan  program  under  EDA.  and 
$100  mlUion  for  economic  develc^ment 
grants  to  cities, with  50,000  or  more  In 
population. 

unfortunately.  It  also  contains  a  weU 
motivated  but  ill-conceived  proposal,  the 
so-caUed  coimtercycUcal  aid  proposal. 
I  supported  H.R.  5247  at  the  time  it 
passed  because  the  countercyclical  aid 
provision  was  added  as  a  Senate  floor 
amendment  to  the  House  bfll.  and  it 
seemed  unlikely  that  the  House  conferees 
would  accept  it  or  the  House  pass  it  on 
those  terms. 

I  assumed  that  we  in  the  Congress 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  consider 
this  countercyclical  proposal  at  greater 
length,  and  in  a  more  orderly  fashion. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  House  not 


only  accepted  this  measure,  but  has  now 
overridden  the  President's  veto  of  this 
act 

Vtc.  President,  I  voted  for  Hit  5247  be- 
fore because  I  supported  these  other  pro- 
visions In  the  act  but  I  cannot  support  it 
again  unless  the  countercycUcal  aid  pro- 
visions are  removed.  I  cannot  suppcurt 
legislation  which  contains  a  proposal 
conceived,  designed,  and  drafted  as  this 
one  is  with  so  many  short  comings,  some 
of  which  I  would  like  to  elaborate  on. 

The  first  major  objection  I  have  is  that 
funding  under  this  program  is  extremely 
volatUe.  Unemplosmunt  data  for  par- 
ticular States  and  locaUties  can  vary 
greatly  from  period  to  period.  There  is 
no  OKX)rtunity  for  budgeting  the  use  of 
these  funds  on  any  systematic  basis.  It  is 
Impossible  to  determine  whether  this  im- 
certain  kind  of  funding  wiU  be  used  to 
finance  jobs  or  purchase  capital  equip- 
ment 

As  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee's Subcommittee  on  Goieral  Revenue 
Sharing.  I  have  chaired  extensive  hear- 
ings on  revenue  sharing.  While  the  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  program  is  not  iden- 
tical to  this  one.  it  Is  similar  in  that  it 
involves  grants  over  local  governments  of 
money  to  which  the  Federal  Oovemment 


relinquishes  aU  its  control.  This  means 
the  decision  as  to  the  use  of  that  money 
Is  left  entirely  up  to  the  local  govern- 
ments who  receive  It 

Throughout  the  hearings  oa  GRS.  aU 
the  local  oOelals  irtio  have  testified  be- 
fore us  have  consistently  pelted  out  one 
thing  in  their  testimony;  that  Is.  the  im- 
portance of  certainty  in  the  amount  of 
money  they  are  going  to  get  over  a  period 
oi  time.  The  continuing  theme  was  that 
the  reason  some  of  this  money  was  spent 
on  one-shot  capital  expenditures,  ra- 
ther than  on  long-term  social  or  other 
programs  was  that  no  one  trusted  the 
Pedersd  Government  to  continue  the  pro- 
gram at  the  same  level  of  funding.  The 
uncertainty  of  funding  made  it  impos- 
sible to  plan.  This  bUl,  with  the  triggering 
mechanism  of  6-percent  unemployment 
at  both  the  National,  State,  and  local 
level  does  not  provide  that  certainty.  If 
the  national  unemployment  rate  drops 
below  6  percent  the  locals  are  cut  off.  So 
there  is  no  way  to  plan.  We  are  encour- 
aging frivolous  spending  because  they 
win  have  money  for  an  imcertain  period 
of  time. 

For  large  States  or  States  with  high 
unemplc^rment  rates,  the  cutoff  of  funds 
once  the  program  were  in  place  could  be 
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disastrous.  If  the  unemployment  rate 
hovered  around  6  percent,  with  a  rate 
of  5.8  percent  one  quarter.  6.2  percent  the 
following  quarter,  and  5.9  percent  the 
third  quarter.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  such 
an  on-off  switch  could  be  highly  disrup- 
tive. A  similar  problem  would  be  faced 
at  the  State  level  and  at  the  local  level. 
Additionally,  the  way  In  which  ex- 
cess unemployment  is  determined  causes 
a   State  with   extended   unemployment 
to   actually   receive  less   funding   than 
States   with   only   recent   high    unem- 
ployment. Alaska,  for  example,  has  had 
high    unemployment    during    the    base 
period  January  1.  1M7,  to  December  31, 
1969.  as  weU  as  a  current  11.8  percent 
unemployment  rate.  Its  unemplojrment 
factor  under  this  program  turns  out  to 
be  smaller  than  that  of  Maryland's,  al- 
though  Maryland's  present   unemploy- 
ment rate  is  only  6.2  percent.  West  Vir- 
ginia is  In  a  similar  position.  Under  this 
program,  assistance  for  high  unemploy- 
ment is  geared  toward  unemployment 
that  has  existed  since  1969. 

States  and  localities  are  not  subject  to 
any  requirements  with  resjiect  to  the 
expenditure  of  fvmds.  The  public  Is  not 
required  to  be  Involved  at  all  in  setting 
priorities.  Dl£trlbuU(»is  to  local  units 
of  government  for  which  no  unemploy- 
ment data  is  available  receive  funds  on 
the  basis  of  a  State-submitted  formula — 
an  invitation  for  an  intrastate  political 
donnybrook. 

Under  this  formula  there  is  no  account 
taken  of  tax  effort  relative  to  income 
levels — only  to  the  total  taxes  collected. 
There  Is  no  cap  on  entitlements.  Based 
on  present  levels  of  unemployment.  $175 
billion  would  be  authorized  for  this  pro- 
gram. Should  unemployment  rise  to  de- 
pression area  levels,  this  program  alone 
could  call  for  spending  of  over  $10  bllUon. 
That  is  not  the  kind  of  program  we 
should  pasd  when  the  Congress  !s  try- 
ing to  place  a  lid  on  expendlttu-es. 

Furthermore.  In  the  first  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget — fiscal  year 
1976  (S.  Con.  Res.  32) .  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee reported  that  it  considered  the 
possibility  of  emergency  financial  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  governments.  No 
funds  were  specifically  allocated  for  the 
Implementation  of  such  a  program — 
Senate  Report  94-77,  page  96.  In  report- 
ing S.  1359,  the  Oovemment  Operations 
report  attempted  to  sidestep  this  prob- 
lem by  noting  that  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee has  approved  $2.1  bllUon  for  "addi- 
tional temporary  recovery  programs" — 
see  page  12  of  Senate  Report  94-292  and 
page  29  of  Senate  Report  94-77).  Pas- 
sage of  this  act  by  overriding  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  would  mandate  that  we  use 
all  of  that  money  for  temporary  recovery 
programs  such  as  public  service  jobs  for 
direct  payments  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, with  absolutely  no  direction  as 
to  how  such  funds  should  be  utilized. 

This  is  not  the  way  to  use  these  fimds. 
There  is  already  now  in  place  the  Com- 
Prehenrive  Employment  and  Training 
Act — CETA — a  categorical  program 
which  has  been  designed  to  meet  the  un- 
employment problem.  This  categorical 
program  should  be  allowed  to  work,  wlth- 
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out  the  threat  of  a  cutback  in  funds  be- 
cause of  the  passage  of  this  misguided 
countercyclical  bill. 

Plnally.  I  think  we  have  to  be  realistic 
about  the  possibilities  for  discontinuing 
this  program  when  this  legislation  ex- 
pires. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee's Subconunittee  on  General  Reve- 
nue Sharing.  I  am  very  familiar  with  the 
group  most  Interested  in  this  proposal, 
the  State  and  local  officials  who  would  be 
receiving  the  money.  They  are  probably 
the  most  powerful  political  group  in  the 
NaUon,  and  I  think  it  highly  unlikely  the 
C<Higress  will  be  able  to  terminate  this 
program  once  it  is  enacted.  A  categorical 
program  can  be  restricted  and  controlled. 
There  is  little  that  can  be  done  to  con- 
ta-ol  a  program  of  this  type.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  money  or  no  money,  and  that 
boils  down  to  a  question  of  sheer  political 
pressure.  If  the  Congress  Is  prepared  to 
yield  on  this  occasion,  it  had  best  be  pre- 
pared to  yield  again  in  the  future.  I  am 
not  yet  prepared  to  yield.  I  vote  to  sus- 
tain the  President's  veto,  confident  that 
without  the  countercyclical  propasal  the 
bill  will  pass  in  short  order. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  this  legis- 
lation is  not  a  Jobs  bill,  it  is  an  inflation 
bill  that  would  increase  Federal  spend- 
ing and  prevent  further  tax  cuts.  The 
only  real  effect  of  this  legislation  would 
be  Increased  budget  deficits  and  more, 
not  less,  unemployment.  We  have  to  stop 
kidding  ourselves  into  believing  that 
more  and  more  deficit  spending  will  cure 
the  problems  of  unemployment.  We  have 
had  budget  deficits  for  18  out  of  the  last 
20  years,  hicluding  nearly  $120  billion  of 
red  ink  in  the  last  20  months,  and  this 
has  wily  resulted  in  inflation  and  higher 
levels  of  unemployment. 

It  should  be  clear  by  now  that  deficit 
spending  leads  to  higher  unemployment, 
and  that  the  only  real  way  to  provide 
meaningful  Jobs  Is  to  reduce  Federal 
spending,  cut  personal  income  taxes,  and 
Increase  consumer  purchasing  power. 
This  approach  wUl  get  our  plants  and 
factories  going  again  and  put  the  people 
back  to  work. 

This  bill  substitutes  Government  de- 
mand for  private  demand  in  every  aspect 
and  is  doomed  to  substitute  inefficiency, 
Infiation,  and  higher  taxes  for  Jobs  and 
economic  recovery. 

The  bill  provides  $2.5  billion  for  pubUc 
works  projects  In  which  the  real  Job  im- 
pact lags  months  behind  the  demand  for 
Jobs  in  the  private  sector. 

The  projects,  at  best,  would  be  tem- 
porary projects  of  low  priority  which  can 
be  put  together  quickly  by  cities  in  time 
to  get  in  on  the  Fedotil  handout 
bonanza. 

The  cost  to  administer  the  program 
would  drain  off  a  large  share  of  the  funds 
intended  to  help  those  actually  unem- 
ployed. 

The  huge  increases  In  Federal  spend- 
ing In  this  bill  work  counter  to  my  aim 
of  reducing  taxes  so  people  have  more 
spendable  income. 

The  bill  also  provides  money  to  city 
and  State  governments  based  on  the  rate 
of  imemployment.  Unfortunately,  the 
money  would  not  be  ased  to  create  Jobs 


in  the  lagging  sectors  of  the  economy  but 
would  be  used  by  local  officials  to  b«^ll  out 
bloated  local  budgets. 

This  charade  gives  the  appearance  of 
helping  the  unemployed  and  the  taxpay- 
ers without  actually  helping  either  group 
In  addition.  New  York  City  would  get 
three  times  the  amount  any  other  city 
would  receive. 

For  these  reasons  I  believe  that  the 
practical  effect  of  the  bill  is  that  it  would 
be  an  antlrecovery  measure,  rather  than 
an  antirecession  bill. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  we  are  faced 
today  with  one  of  the  most  Important 
votes  of  the  year.  Again,  President  Ford 
is  attempting  to  nullify  through  the  veto 
power  our  efforts  to  speed  economic  re- 
covery and  to  provide  Jobs  for  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Americans  who  can  find 
no  work  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  Is  imperative 
that  this  veto  be  overridden. 

There  are  7.3  miUlon  people  In  tliis 
country  who  are  unemployed.  The  mean 
duration  of  unemployment  is  16.9 
weeks — 4  months,  "nie  unemployment 
rate  for  black  workers  is  13.2  percent,  for 
teenagers  19.9  percent.  There  are  over  3.5 
million  people  who  are  not  counted  as 
imemployed  but  can  find  only  part  time 
work  because  of  the  recession. 

Though  we  have  started  on  the  path 
of  economic  growth,  Mr.  President,  we 
have  a  long  way  to  go  before  we  reach 
prosperity,  and  we  cannot  cower  before 
the  President  and  do  nothing.  We  must 
not  forget  that  the  improvement  we  have 
seen  In  the  economy  to  date  is  a  result 
of  our  willingness  to  stand  up  to  threats 
of  a  veto  and  pass  a  large  tax  cut  bill. 
We  must  not  now  allow  the  President  to 
halt  the  recovery  in  its  tracks. 

And  let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it. 
More  needs  to  be  done  if  we  are  to  make 
a  real  dent  in  the  unemployment  roles. 
President  Ford's  own  projections — and 
many  consider  these  overoptlmlstlc — in- 
dicate that  the  imemployment  rate  will 
average  7.7  percent  throughout  this  year 
and  6.9  percent  In  1977.  Not  until  1988 
will  average  unemployment  dip  below  5 
percent. 

This  may  be  acceptable  to  Mr.  Fbrd, 
Mr.  Greenspan,  and  Mr.  Simon,  but  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  acceptable  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  or  to  the  Members  of  this 
body.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  take  the 
actions  necessary  to  provide  for  a  robust 
and  sustained  economic  recovery.  One  of 
those  actions  is  to  enact  the  legislation 
before  us  today  despite  President  Ford's 
objections. 

The  Public  Works  Employment  Act 
will  provide  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Jobs  for  those  most  in  need.  It  offers 
Americans  the  opportimlty  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing rather  than  accept  imemployment 
and  welfare.  Through  quick -start  public 
works  programs  it  will  provide  a  stimulus 
to  the  economy  which  will  reach  far  be- 
yond those  actually  working  on  the  proj- 
ects as  demand  for  construction  ma- 
terials and  related  services  is  increased. 
Further,  the  bill  will  provide  lasting  and 
worthwhile  Improvements  in  communi- 
ties across  the  coimtry. 

The  bill  also  contains  provisions  to  es- 
tablish a  countercycUcal  revenue  sharing 
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program.  This  innovative  new  concept  is 
one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  legis- 
lation we  passed  this  year. 

Unemployment  has  resulted  in  a  severe 
loss  of  revenues  for  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments coupled  with  increased  de- 
mands for  assistance  in  the  form  of 
ti'ansfer  payments.  To  meet  the  financial 
crunch,  govemments  have  had  no  choice 
but  to  increase  taxes  and  lay  off  em- 
ployees, all  at  a  time  when  we  are  tiding 
to  stimulate  the  economy  by  cutting 
taxes  and  creating  public  service  Jobs. 
The  countercyclical  progi'am  will  ease 
the  burdens  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  areas  hardest  hit  by  unemploy- 
ment and  enable  us  to  coordinate  local 
fiscal  policies  with  those  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  more  will  remain  to  be 
done  after  this  legislation  is  enacted.  We 
will  need  to  create  more  public  service 
jobs.  We  will  have  to  extend  the  tax  re- 
duction legislation  and  we  will  have  to 
find  a  means  to  insure  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  accommodates  our  fiscal  policy 
with  an  adequaite  monetary  policy.  But 
this  vote  is  the  first  step  in  1976  and  we 
must  act  decisively. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  add 
my  strongest  support  to  the  Senate's  ef- 
fort to  override  the  veto  of  H.R.  5247,  the 
Local  mibllc  Works  Capital  Development 
and  Investment  Act. 

The  task  of  putting  our  unemployed 
back  to  work  is  the  number  one,  basic 
priority  we  face  today.  And  I  say  to  the 
President  and  his  economic  advisors  who 
put  full  employment  for  our  people  in 
a  secondary  role,  that  tliey  are  making  a 
mistake  that  could  have  tragic  conse- 
quences for  this  Nation. 

The  public  works  provisions  of  HJR. 
5247  hold  out  tremendous  hope  to  the 
unemployed.  It  Is  estimated  that  this  bill 
would  provide  between  600,000  and  800,- 

000  jobs,  a  sound  investment  in  our  eco- 
nomy by  any  standards.  At  a  time  when 
millions  are  seeking  the  opportunity  to 
work,  there  exlste  numerous  vital  public 
projects  that  need  to  be  undertaken  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  for  everyone. 

1  know  that  a  majority  of  my  colleagues 
agree  that  expenditures  for  public  works, 
such  as  road  construction  and  repair,  the 
construction  of  public  buildings,  parks, 
and  transportation  and  recreation  fa- 
cilities would  be  much  more  productive 
than  merely  spending  money  on  unem- 
ployment comp^isation.  The  case  for 
public  service  Jobs  performing  vitally 
needed  tasks  in  our  communities  is 
equally  strong. 

The  administration  has  shown  that  it 
does  not  care  about  putting  people  back 
to  work,  and  the  country  Is  pasdng  a  ter- 
rible price  for  the  lack  of  commitment 
on  the  part  of  the  President.  The  nation- 
al unemployment  rate  remains  near  an 
unacceptable  8  percent.  In  my  State  of 
New  Jersey,  it  hovers  aroimd  an  intoler- 
able 13  percent. 

Since  every  1  percent  of  unemploy- 
ment costs  the  Federal  Treasury  $16  bil- 
lion a  year  in  lost  revenues,  it  greatly 
enlarges  our  national  deficit;  people  who 
cannot  find  work  cannot  pay  taxes,  and 
are  forced  to  collect  imemployment  com- 
pensation. It  is  tragic  that  oiu-  efforts  to 
put  people  back  to  work  have  encoun- 


tered such  insensitive  resistance  from  the 
President. 

Another  vital  section  of  H.R.  5247 
would  provide  emergency  antirecesslcm 
aid  to  financially  squeezed  State  and 
local  governments.  While  the  Federal 
Government  is  trying  to  create  new 
jobs  through  public  service  employment. 
State  and  local  governments  are  forced 
to  neutralize  that  goal  by  cutting  back 
on  job-producing  capital  projects  and  by 
laying  off  regular  employees.  This  pro- 
vision is  designed  to  lessen  the  need  for 
State  and  local  budgetary  actions  that 
undermine  Federal  efforts  to  stimulate 
the  economy.  It  would  help  State  and 
local  governments  maintain  their  cur- 
rent level  of  services  and  jobs  without 
raising  taxes.  I  feel  that  this  approach, 
taking  cognizance  of  the  budget  crisis 
facing  State  and  local  governments, 
would  provide  an  essential  mechanism 
to  encourage  an  economic  recovery. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  com- 
prehend the  administration's  resistance 
to  the  idea  of  attacking  joblessness  witti 
jobs. 

The  Pi-esident  has  proposed  instead 
to  fight  unemployment  with  tax  deduc- 
tions for  cotporations  which  expand 
their  production  facilities  in  areas  of 
high  unemployment.  While  tills  proposal 
may  have  the  ring  of  a  genuine  effort, 
the  cold  fact  is  that  it  will  take  many 
months  for  a  private  oorporatioci  simply 
to  plan  a  large  capital  expansion,  and 
many  more  months  before  it  could  be 
constructed,  equipped,  and  put  into 
production. 

Yet,  the  President  has  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  this  bill,  which  would  begin 
creating  jobs  in  just  a  few  weeks,  would 
take  too  long  to  implement.  And  in  the 
face  of  his  own  economic  projections 
that  unemployment  will  remain  above 
7  percent  for  all  of  this  year  and  next, 
he  contends  that  the  job-creating  impact 
ot  this  bill  will  come  after  the  recession 
is  over. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  were  to  follow  the 
pattern  of  the  administration's  policies 
on  Joblessness,  the  recession  might  never 
end. 

The  recession  has  gone  on  for  so  long 
that  thousands  of  Americans  are  ex- 
hausting their  unemployment  benefits 
each  week,  with  no  Job  prospects  in  sight. 
The  latest  estimates  are  that  nearly  2 
million  persons  will  fall  off  their  unem- 
ployment compensation  liferafts  in  cal- 
endar year  1976.  And  this  is  in  addition 
to  an  estimated  1  million  others  who 
exhausted  their  benefits  in  the  second 
half  of  1975. 

Still,  the  message  from  the  White 
House  is  the  same:  No  more  jobs. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  Congress  agrees  with  the  President, 
and  we  must  demonstrate  our  determi- 
nation to  attack  joblessness  with  jobs  by 
voting  to  override  the  veto  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

We  must  demonstrate  our  determma- 
tion  by  passing  legislation  to  expand 
public  service  employment,  with  an  eye 
toward  creating  1  million  temporary 
jobs. 

And  we  must  demonstrate  our  deter- 
mination by  enshruiing  the  principle  of 
full  employment  in  the  laws  of  the  land. 


launching  the  Nation  on  a  course  that 
will  make  full  emplos^ment  a  realizable 
goal  before  the  end  of  this  decade. 

This  is  the  direction  that  the  American 
people  want  the  Nation  to  go,  and  the 
Congress  is  fully  aware  of  the  people's 
wishes  in  this  regard.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  heed  their  wishes  and  vote  to 
override  the  President's  veto  of  this  vital 
legislation. 

OVERRIDE  OP  VETO  OF  PCBLIC  WORKS  EMERGENCT 
EMFLOTMENT  ACT  IS  ESSENTIAL  TO  RECOVERY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  m-ge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  vote  to 
override  the  Presidents  veto  of  this  im- 
portant jobs  bill.  Congress  must  reject 
the  President's  veto  because  this  bill  is 
the  central  feature  of  the  congressional 
economic  recovery  program.  It  will  create 
jobs,  it  will  relnvigorate  the  constiniction 
industry,  and  it  will  provide  emergency 
assistance  to  cities,  counties,  and  States 
that  have  been  devastated  by  the 
recession. 

While  eveiT  section  of  this  bill  is  es- 
sentisd  to  economic  recovery,  I  would 
like  to  focus  my  remarks  on  title  n.  This 
portion  of  the  bill  provides  emergency 
antirecession  grants  to  Stnte  and  local 
governments,  with  high  unemployment 
rates.  I  am  particularly  proud  of  this  title 
of  the  bill  because  it  embodies  ideas  that 
were  first  recommended  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  which  I  chair. 
Back  in  1971,  in  the  last  Republican  re- 
cession, the  JEC  recommended  that: 

The  Federal  Oovemment  should  adopt  a 
system  of  grant  payments  to  condensate 
State  and  local  governments  for  the  short - 
faU  in  their  own  tax  revenues  caused  by  high 
unemployment. 

Last  year,  in  two  sepai-ate  reports,  the 
committee  reiterated  these  recommenda- 
tions. 

The  countercyclical  aid  bill  that  I 
sponsored  wiUi  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE)  and  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Brock),  and  which  is  now  in- 
corporated in  this  legislation  as  tiUe  II, 
contains  many  of  the  provisions  that  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  has  consist- 
ently recommended  since  1971. 

The  case  for  this  title  of  Uie  bill  is 
compelling.  State  and  local  governments 
have  been  victimized  by  an  unprece- 
dented budget  squeeze  in  the  last  2  years. 
Runaway  inflation  and  soaring  energy 
costs  have  played  havoc  with  the  cost  of 
providing  essential  services.  Recession 
hsis  administered  the  second  blow  of  the 
fiscal  double-whammy,  by  causing  enor- 
mous revenue  shortfalls  and  skyrocket- 
ing demands  for  social  services.  Accord- 
ing to  the  President's  own  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments lost  over  $27  billion  in  reve- 
nues in  1975  due  to  the  recession.  That 
is  a  shocking  statistic. 

This  bill  will  provide  a  modest  compen- 
sation for  the  devastating  effect  on  State 
and  local  governments  of  Federal  mis- 
management of  tiie  economy.  It  will  al- 
low State  and  local  governments  to  keep 
policemen,  firemen  and  other  essential 
workers  on  their  payrolls.  It  will  allow 
State  and  local  governments  to  hold  the 
line  against  regressive  tax  increases.  And 
it  will  permit  the  construction  of  essen- 
tial capital  facilities. 
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It  is  time  that  the  Congress  lay  the 
issue  squarely  before  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  question  is  not,  as  the  Presi- 
dent argues,  whether  we  should  have 
public  Jobs  or  private  jobs.  The  question 
is  whether  we  have  jobs  or  waste. 

We  spent  $20  billion  on  imemployment 
in  1975.  We  are  going  to  spend  at  least 
$15  billion  in  1976.  Billions  more  will  be 
spent  for  welfare  food  stamps  and  count- 
less other  income  support  programs.  At 
least  $50  billion  in  Federal  Gtovemment 
revenues  were  lost  in  1975.  State  and 
local  governments  lost  another  $27  bil- 
lion. Over  $1.5  trillion  In  output  will  be 
lost  from  1974  to  1981.  due  to  this  reces- 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  issue  about 
which  the  American  people  are  con- 
cemed.  They  want  jobs,  not  the  dole.  It 
is  time  to  put  America  back  to  work.  I 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  vote  to  over- 
ride the  President's  veto. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
still  present  and  serious  problem  of  ex- 
cessive unemployment  in  this  NaUon 
demands  that  the  Congress  carefully  con- 
sider H.R.  5247.  the  Public  Works  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1975.  which  has  been 
vetoed  by  President  Ford.  Yet,  if  we  de- 
termine that  the  Federal  Government 
should  act  to  help  solve  this  problem, 
then  we  must  also  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  seeing  that  the  proposed  ac- 
tions are  wise,  economical,  and  effective. 
In  my  carefully  studied  opinion,  the  leg- 
islation before  us,  H.R.  6247.  does  not 
meet  these  tests.  President  Ford  made  a 
courageous  and  wise  decision  to  veto  this 
bill,  and  the  Senate  should  sustain  the 
veto. 

I  opposed  this  legislation  when  it  was 
before  the  Senate  because  of  Its  extreme- 
ly high  cost — approximately  $6.2  bil- 
lion—and because  I  do  not  feel  Its  pro- 
grams are  cost-effective.  This  bill  would 
create  too  few  jobs  for  the  tremendous 
amount  of  money  spent.  The  few  jobs 
created  would  come  too  late  to  be  of  help 
to  those  who  need  work  now,  and  the  job 
programs  would  not  be  likely  to  reach  the 
hard-core  unemployed.  In  fact,  when  this 
bill  Is  closely  examined.  It  emerges  as  a 
big  bag  full  of  misleading  promises  that 
will  mainly  result  in  ballooning  the  size 
of  the  Federal  bureaucracy  at  great  cost 
to  the  taxpayers. 

The  xmemployed  need  productive 
jobs — not  empty  promises.  Local  govern- 
ments whose  budgets  are  caught  in  the 
grips  of  inflation-recession  need  the  as- 
suiance  of  a  stable  national  economy— 
not  more  handouts  from  a  deficit-ridden 
Federal  Government  that  only  result  in 
further  fueling  the  fires  of  Inflation,  It  is 
time  that  Congress  stopped  misleading 
the  American  people.  It  is  time  we  real- 
ized that  the  Federal  Government  can 
best  promote  economic  recovery  by  creat- 
ing an  environment  in  which  our  tried 
and  proven  free  enterprise  system  can 
prosper  and  increase  employment  op- 
portunities. The  private  sector  can  grow 
and  produce  new  jobs,  as  evidenced  by 
the  substantial  growth  of  some  800.000 
jobs  in  the  past  month.  We  should  en- 
courage further  permanent  job  expan- 
sion in  the  private  sector,  rather  than 
burdening  taxpayers  and  capital  markets 
with  more  temporarj-,  make-work  jobs. 


However,  I  recognize  that  the  public 
works  programs  authorized  in  this  bill 
aptte&r  to  offer  many  benefits  in  terms  of 
c<«nmuiilty  improvements  and  tempomy 
Jobs  for  the  unemployed.  I  also  realize 
that  the  "countercycUcal,  anth^esslon- 
»ry    assistance  to  city  and  county  gov- 
ernments provided  In  this  bill  has  broad 
appeal  to  local  government  officials  who 
are  struggling  with  the  difficult  tasks  of 
balancing  their  local  budgets.  The  faults 
in  this  legislation  lie  not  with  its  pur- 
poses and  objectives,  but  to  Its  faUadous 
assumptions,  faulty  mechanisms,  and  ex- 
cessive cost.  There  is  a  better  way  to 
achieve  the  goals  we  all  share,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  President  Ford  has  come 
forward  with  specific  recommendations 
Earlier  this  week  Senator  OniFi-m  in- 
troduced, at  the  President's  request,  S 
2986— Identical  to  H.R.  11860— a  bill  to 
provide  Immediate  jobs  and  financial 
assistance  in  areas  of  high  imemploy- 
ment I  welcome  this  initiative  and  am 
pleased  to  coi3>onsor  the  bill.  Congress 
should  act  on  It  promptly,  if  we  are 
tnily  serious  about  Increasing  employ- 
meai   and   helping   local   governments 
through  a  difficult  financial  squeeze 

This  alternative  legislation  would  pro- 
vide Immediate,  job-creatbig  assistance 
through  the  existing  mechanisms  of  the 
1974  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act.  This  grant  assistance  would 
be  made  available  to  local  governments 
In  high  unemployment  areas,  to  be  used 
for  whatever  community  developmmt 
projects  the  local  governments  decide 
are  Most  needed. 

Thus,  this  emergency  assistance  wUl 
stimulate  local  economies,  create  pri- 
vate sector  Jobs,  and  help  finance  public 
Improvements.  The  program  could  be 
put  Into  operation  Immediately,  because 
It  does  not  require  a  massive  new  bu- 
reaucracy with  new  Federal  regulations 
and  complicated  procedures.  If  our  goal 
Is  to  put  people  to  work  as  quickly  as 
possible,  then  I  suggest  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  highly  preferable  to  the  blU  Presi- 
dent Ford  vetoed.  H.R.  5247.  I  believe 
this  veto  should  be  allowed  to  stand 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  stand 
to  urge  the  Senate  to  override  the  Pres- 
idential veto  of  the  Public  Works  Em- 
ployment Act.  H.R.  5247,  as  a  vital  meas- 
ure to  help  put  Americans  back  to  work 
to  halt  the  decline  of  vital  pubUc  serv- 
ices in  communities  across  the  Nation, 
and  to  reduce  the  pressure  for  local  prop- 
erty tax  Increases. 

We  should  follow  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives which  voted  319  to  98  to 
override  this  bill — an  overwhelming  en- 
dorsement of  the  measure. 

The  measure  today  really  Involves  a 
three-fold  program.  F^rst,  there  Is  a  crit- 
ical boost  of  $2.5  billion  in  authority  for 
accelerated  construction  of  permanent 
public  facilities— from  Ubraries  to 
schools— throughout  the  Nation.  Second, 
the  biU  provides  an  essential  $1.4  billion 
to  finance  the  construction  for  waste 
water  treatjnent  plants.  Third,  and  ulti- 
mately most  Important,  the  bill  estab- 
lishes the  first  countercycUcal  program 
of  direct  assistance  to  States  and  local 
governments,  a  $1.5  billion  revenue  shar- 
ing program  that  will  be  a  flexible  re- 
sponse to  economic  conditions. 
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This  measure  Is  an  antirecessionary 
WU,  but  one  that  has  a  buUt-ln  flexibility 
to  adjust  to  economic  reaUtles.  It  also  Is 
the  proper  response  to  the  current  eco- 
nomic crisis,  one  which  reflects  our  tm- 
wUlingness  to  deflne  7.8  percent  unem- 
ployment as  positive,  one  which  refuses 
to  accept  those  levels  of  unemployment 
for  the  rest  of  the  decade,  and  one  which 
is  determined  to  make  the  effort  now  to 
restore  pro«>erity  to  our  economy 

Mr^DOMENICL  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port President  Fords  veto  of  HJl.  5247 
and  wUl  vote  In  opposition  to  action  to 
override  the  veto.  I  am  sympathetic  to 
the  purposes  of  this  legislation,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  it  provides  too  much  too  late 
We  are  all  aware  that  unemployment 
is  a  ••lagging"  indicator  and  that  public 
works  money  spends  out  over  a  period  of 
years  instead  of  months.  Defeat  of  this 
veto  override  attempt  wIU  be  a  clear  in- 
dication to  consumers  and  to  the  busi- 
ness community  that  the  recent  upsurge 
In  confidence  and  abatement  of  inflation 
expectations  Is  justified,  and  that  Con- 
gress is  determined  to  avoid  the  errors 
of  mistimed  overreaction  that  have 
created  "boom  bust"  cycles  following 
recent  recessions. 

During  the  next  few  weeks  we  will  be 
faced  with  the  task  of  beginning  to  aUo- 
cate  a  substantial  part  of  the  country's 
resources  Uirough  ttie  budget  process. 
I  believe  It  Is  Important  to  preserve  as 
much  fiscal  flexibility  as  possible  for  that 
proc^.  Overriding  the  President's  veto 
of  this  legislation  would  reduce  the 
avaUable  "elbow  room"  by  a  substantial 
amount  In  view  of  the  large  portion  of 
the  budget  which  Is  ah-eady  "locked  In." 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this 
attempt  to  override  the  Presidents  veto 
and  caU  their  attention  to  an  editorial 
from  the  January  29,  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal. I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  that  this 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

pe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  pOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  how- 
ever, should  the  bUl  pass,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  one  area  of  potential  ambiguity 
that  could  affect  its  administration  Sec- 
tion 203(c)  (4)  (C)(i)  defines  "local  ad- 
justed tax"  as  the  "amount  of  compul- 
sory contributions  exacted  by  the  local 
government  for  public  purposes."  "nils 
definition  poses  what  I  am  sme  are  un- 
totended  but  unique  problems  for  the 
State  of  New  Mexico.  In  New  Mexico, 
there     Is     4-percent     statewide     sales 
tax,  1  percent  of  which  Is  returned  to 
the  cities.  This  statewide  4-percent  tax 
replaced   a  prior   procedure  In  which 
there  was  a  3-percent  statewide  tax  with 
a  local  option  for  a  commimity  to  add  1 
percent  for  Its  own  purposes.  This  prior 
scheme.  In  which  communities  Imposed 
the  1  percent  <m  themselves,  led  to  an 
administrative  nightmare  for  both  the 
State  and  the  communities  Involved  Ac- 
cordingly, a  4-percent  statewide  rate  was 
adopted  to  take  advantage  of  the  State's 
administrative  resources,  but  with  1  per- 
cent earmarked  for  return  to  the  cities. 
I  have  reviewed  the  language  of  the 
bill,  and  Its  legislative  history,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  there  is  adequate  fiexl- 
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bllity  In  the  law  to  coimt  the  1  percent 
of  earmarked  funds  as  "compulsory  con- 
tributions exacted  by  the  local  sovem- 
tnait  for  public  purposes."  The  State  is 
a  mere  middleman,  and  its  status  as  the 
tax  collector  should  not  obscure  the  fact 
that  these  funds  are  statutorily  imposed 
and  targeted  for  the  benefit  of  the  cities. 
Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  that 
those  administering  the  law  use  the  flex- 
ibiUty  available  tmder  the  statute  and 
compute  the  1  percent  earmarked  funds 
as  part  of  the  "local  adjusted  tax"  base. 
IFrcxn  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jail.  29.  1976) 
EZHisrr  1 
Tkk  FuBtJc  Employment  Bux 

The  outcome  of  today's  scheduled  House 
vote  to  reconcile  (flfferences  between  Hoiise 
and  Senate  versions  of  a  public-worlu  em- 
ployment bill  is  ju£t  about  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. The  conference  agreement  is  almost 
certain  to  pass  by  a  wide  margin,  but  the 
question  is  whether  it  will  pass  by  enough 
votes  to  make  President  Ford  tMnk  twice 
about  bis  threatened  veto.  Tet  what  is  at 
issue  beyond  the  usual  test  of  wills,  and 
beyond  the  $6.2  billion  appropriation  Intend- 
ed to  stimulate  construotion  and  provide  an- 
tirecession cash  giants  for  state  and  local 
treasuries.  Is  a  contest  over  vastly  different 
poUtical  pbllosophiM. 

Both  parties  to  the  argument  agree  that 
unemployment  is  too  high,  wasteful  in  hu- 
man and  financial  terms.  Moreover,  unem- 
ployment represents  a  special  handicap  to  an 
incumbent  President  in  an  election  year.  Yet 
the  Ford  administration  insists  that  the  sur- 
est, most  lasting  way  to  even  unemployment 
without  sowing  the  seeds  of  future  reoMsion 
Is  by  restoring  the  health  of  the  private  sec- 
tor. The  Democratic  congressional  majority, 
by  contrast,  continues  to  put  its  faith  in  the 
federal  government's  ability  to  intervene  di- 
rectly in  the  economy  and  thereby  generate 
growth  and  production. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  Democrats  see  the 
Jobs  issue  as  a  major  battleground  in  this 
election  year  and  one  where  it  Is  relatively 
easy  to  cast  themsdves  as  the  good  guys.  In 
that  role  they  are  prepared  to  conduct  some 
major  assaults  on  ordinary  logla  Senator 
Humphrey  said  on  "Issues  and  Answers."  for 
example,  that  even  If  his  own  jobs  proposals 
cost  $86  billion,  as  sone  have  alli^ed  they 
would,  they  would  be  a  "bargam"  because 
of  the  economic  activity  they  would  generate. 

Anyone  who  believes  that  would  also  have 
to  believe  that  economic  growth  can  be  stim- 
ulated by  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  with 
Paul  doing  something  leas  useful  than  Peter 
for  his  pay.  It  also  would  be  difficult  to  Jus- 
tify claims  that  the  proposed  $6.2  bllUon 
bill  will  produce  work  for  up  to  806.000  peo- 
ple. A  study  last  year  by  Alan  Fechter,  senior 
research  economist  at  The  Urban  Institute, 
found  that  job-creation  programs  create  at 
best  no  more  than  about  60,000  jobs  for  each 
$1  billion  expenditure.  This  suggests  that  the 
pr(^>osad  bill  would  actually  generate  far 
fewer  than  half  the  number  of  jobs  being 
claimed  for  It.  Moreover,  the  study  found 
that  in  the  long  run  60%  to  90%  of  public 
employment  program  funds  would  merely 
displace  state  and  local  funds.  Concludes  Mr. 
Fechter:  "It  appears  that,  given  what  we 
now  know,  a  large  public  employment  pro- 
gram, while  attractive  p<ditlcally.  would  be 
an  undesirable  use  of  public  resources." 

Public  empIo3rment  is  largely  redistribu- 
tion— that  is.  taking  from  the  employed  and 
giving  to  the  unemployed.  Unemployment 
insurance  iKX>grams  are  already  availaUe  for 
such  piuposee.  and  they  have  the  major  vir- 
tue of  leaving  workers  free  to  seek  jobs  that 
have  economic  ussf ulness.  Make-work  in- 
vented by  government  does  not  have  that 
merit. 


The  remarkable  thing  about  the  Democrats' 
program  is  that  It  Ignores  the  dramatic  les- 
son of  New  Torfc  City.  The  city's  leaders  for 
years  felt  that  it  made  perfect  ecomnnle 
sense  to  continue  creating  public  sector  Jobs 
of  marginal  utility  even  if  their  creation  in- 
volved ever  larger  t«wation  and  debt.  That 
bubble  finally  burst,  but  it  obviously  has  not 
impressed  Oongreesmen  with  responsibility 
for  a  federal  goveriunent  ruimiug  a  deficit 
close  to  $80  billion. 

There  Is  an  end  to  all  this.  It  is  an  econ- 
omy that  degenerates  Into  low  productivity, 
high  taxes  and  high  Inflation.  It  should  In- 
deed be  the  government's  goal  to  improve 
opportunities  for  the  Jobless  but  they  should 
be  real  opportunities,  not  Illusory  ones. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  will  vote  to  sustain  the  veto 
of  HJl.  5247.  While  the  continued  strong 
economic  recovery  and  recent  largo  de- 
cline in  the  rate  of  imemployment — 
from  8.3  percent  to  7.8  percent — are  en- 
couraging. I  share  wltii  my  colleagues 
who  have  sponsored  this  legislation  grave 
concern  about  the  continued  high  level 
of  unnnployment.  Both  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Of&ce  and  the  administra- 
tion foresee  naticmwide  unemplosmaent 
averaging  at  least  eVz  percent  through- 
out 1676  smd  1977 — even  imder  favorable 
assumptions  about  economic  policies  and 
private  sector  recovery.  This  is  far  higher 
than  anyone  desires.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  like  to  see  the  jobless  put 
back  to  work  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
practicable.  So  I  share  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed by  H.R.  5247  and  the  objective 
It  seeks  to  serve.  However.  I  disagree 
with  the  method  Invoked  for  several  very 
serious  reasons. 

One  of  the  great  lessons  of  the  last 
decade  has  been  the  real  limitatk»is — 
constraints — ^we  must  fsMie — ^in.  the  area 
of  international  affairs.  In  perscmal  poli- 
tics, and  in  domestic  and  International 
economics.  We  must  set  our  goals  hUgb-, 
but  they  must  at  the  same  time  be  realis- 
tic. Otherwise,  we  face  the  likelihood 
that  the  policies  we  adopt  will  be.  If  not 
in  the  very  short  run,  eventually  s^- 
def eating. 

This  Is  the  Immediate  problem  we  face 
in  seeking  the  right  policies  to  cope  with 
the  hifib  rate  of  unemployment.  It  is  my 
judgment  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence 
and  argum^its  I  have  heard,  as  well  as 
past  experience,  that  as  a  macroeconomlc 
policy.  H.R.  5247  is  fatally  deficient  in 
two  respects. 

First,  it  Is  doubtful  that  it  can  deliver 
the  quick  increases  in  emidoyment  that 
are  promised.  In  the  case  of  titie  I  of  the 
act,  beginning  from  the  date  of  hypo- 
thetical enactment,  it  wll  take  30  days 
for  rules  and  reguIaticHis  to  be  prescrit>ed, 
further  time  for  States  and  localities  to 
apply  for  grants,  as  much  as  60  days  for 
a  final  determination  on  initial  applica- 
tions to  be  made,  and  then  as  much  as 
90  days  for  onsite  labor  to  begin.  So. 
while  the  architects  of  this  legislation 
have  made  a  sincere  attempt  to  make 
this  program  as  responsive  as  possible. 
It  Is  In  the  very  nature  of  the  program 
that  it  may  well  be  at  least  6  months 
traaa.  enactmoit  before  the  first  worker 
is  on  the  job.  In  addition,  the  fairly 
capital-intensive  nature  of  many  of  the 
eligible  projects  raises  doubts  about  the 
number  of  jobs  that  would  be  quickly 


created.  Finally,  the  wisdom  of  inducing 
States  and  localities  to  accelerate  exist- 
ing projects  and  to  bring  othen  off  the 
shelf  may  be  seriously  questioned.  This 
would  seem  to  invite  ineffldoicy  In  de- 
sign and  workmansliip  and  may  impose 
futiu-e  maintenance  and  r^)air  costs  for 
projects  that  are  not  economically  viable 
imder  more  sound  economic  conditions. 

Second,  it  appears  like^  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  that  many,  perhaps  the 
majority  of  the  funds  allotted  to  these 
progi-ams  will  be  spent  after  imemploy- 
ment rates  have  declined  from  their  crit- 
ically high  levels.  It  is  significant  that 
we  do  not  have  firm  estimates  from  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  as  to  when 
program  outlays  will  occur;  the  worst 
may  reasonably  be  anticipated.  These 
projects  would  then  be  substantial  com- 
petition with  demands  for  labor  and 
materials  self-generated  by  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy.  Note  that  the  ap- 
proval of  projects  within  the  allotted 
funds  will  not  terminate  imtil  the  unem- 
ployment rate  has  declined  below  6V2 
percent  in  titie  I  and  6  percent  in  title 
n.  But.  it  is  well  known  that  tiie  unem- 
ployment rate  is  a  lagging  indicator  of 
the  strength  of  economic  activity.  And 
it  can  t)e  as  long  as  90  days  after  the 
final  grants  are  approved  before  work 
begins;  how  long  the  project  and  re- 
lated Government  outlays  may  continue 
after  that  is  not  specified. 

Another  way'  of  raising  this  second 
deficiency  is  with  reference  to  the  budget 
impact.  It  appears  likely  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  that  the  outlays 
from  H.R.  5247  would  be  continuing  in 
substantial  and  essentially  uncontrol- 
lable amounts  at  a  time  when  the  Con- 
gress is  focusing  its  efforts  on  fiscal  re- 
straint and  bringing  about  the  long- 
sought  balance  in  the  Federal  budget. 

Enactment  of  HH.  5247  now  would 
contribute  to  thwarting  that  eff<xt, 
bringing  on  anotiier  round  of  inflation 
and  recession  caused  largely  by  inept 
fiscal  poUcy. 

It  will  be  argued  that  there  is  room 
for  this  spending  within  the  targets  of 
the  fiscal  year  1976  second  budget  resolu- 
tion. This  is  true  because  room  was 
made — but  this  is  surely  not  the  full 
measm'e  of  the  wisdom  of  a  program. 
The  future  year  budget  effects  require 
careful  consideration  in  the  manner  I 
have  just  indicated. 

I  would  note  also  Uiat  nearly  a  full 
year  has  passed  since  this  legislation 
was  proposed.  While  the  Senator  from 
Blansas  had  reservations  about  this  bill 
at  that  time,  they  were  fewer  and  less 
serious  than  now.  As  already  expressed, 
the  matter  of  timing  is  of  great  impor- 
tance. We  have  lost  nearly  a  year.  This 
must  not  be  ignored  in  a  blind  deter- 
mination to  push  on. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  recognizes 
the  highly  Intei'dependent  nature  of  our 
national  economy — regionally  and 
among  industries.  Nevertheless,  I  must 
take  strong  exception  to  the  criteria  for 
allocation  of  funds  in  HH.  5247.  The 
$14.1  million  out  of  a  total  $6  billion- 
less  than  1/400 — which  would  go  to  the 
State  of  Kansas  is  symptomatic  of  the 
regional  inequity  of  this  bill.  Should  a 
region  be  penalized  by  havng  its  Federal 
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tax  dollars  expUcltly  transferred  to  other 
regions  because  the  level  of  unemploy- 
ment, both  now  and  during  times  of 
prosperity,  is  lower  than  in  other  re- 
gions? Is  a  Jobless  person  In  Kansas  or 
Iowa  any  less  unemployed  than  one  in 
New  York  or  California?  I  would  note 
that  while  the  December  rate  of  imem- 
ployment  in  Kansas  is  5.1  percent — less 
than  the  6  percent  and  6 'a  percent  cut- 
off.s  provided  in  H.R.  5247.  and  less  than 
the  national  average  8.3  percent — this 
represents  a  significant  increase  from  the 
2.9-percent  rate  of  tmemployment  of 
September  1974.  People  In  Kansas  have 
jobs.  too.  States  and  localities  in  Kansas 
also  face  financial  restraints  that  affect 
the  level  of  services  they  can  deliver  and 
the  level  of  local  taxes  required. 

If  one  wants  to  play  with  i>ercentages. 
the  unemplojTnent  rate  was  75-percent 
higher  in  Kansas  in  December  1975  than 
in  September  1974;  by  comparison  the 
national  average  was  only  45-percent 
higlier.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  recog- 
nizes that  during  economic  recessions  the 
economic  policies  forced  on  localities  by 
circimistances  beyond  their  control  work 
at  crass  purposes  to  the  stimulative  poli- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government.  Some 
meaiiures  of  countercyclical  fiscal  assist- 
ance lias  great  appeal  as  to  a  way  of 
dealing  with  this  policy  dilemma.  In  ad- 
dition, It  Is  consistent  with  providing 
increased  discretionary  control  at  the 
local  government  level.  I  recognize  that 
this  assistance  cannot  logically  be  dis- 
tributed equEdly  on  a  dollar  per  capita 
ba.«!is  among  States.  But  logic — both  po- 
litical and  economic — demands  a  more 
equitable  allocation  than  Is  provided  In 
H.R.  5247. 

My  vote  to  sustain  the  veto  of  H.R. 
5247  does  not  mean  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  lacks  compassion  for  the  unem- 
ployed. Rather,  It  reflects  the  fact  that 
continued  high  unemployment  as  eco- 
nomic recovery  proceeds  Is  a  difficult 
problem  to  which  H.R.  5247  does  not  pro- 
vide a  short  term,  let  alone  a  long-term 
solution.  That  solution  must  lie  primarily 
In  productive  and  permanent  jobs  in  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  will  support  any  fiscally 
responsible  measure  which  effectively  en- 
courages and  hastens  that  solution. 

For  example,  it  would  seem  appropriate 
at  this  time  to  consider  a  joint  employ- 
ment effort  by  the  private  sector  and  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  pay  a  portion  of  the  wages 
of  previously  imemployer  workers  who 
are  rehired  by  private  employers,  with 
the  Federal  wage  portion  phasing  out  as 
the  rate  of  unemployment  declines.  Such 
a  Federal  wage-sharing  program  would 
match  workers  with  potentially  perma- 
nent employment  suited  to  their  skills, 
would  reduce  unit  labor  costs  to  produc- 
ers and  therefore  affect  prices  favorably, 
and  may  cost  the  Federal  Government 
less  than  the  continued  cost  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits  and  other  income  supple- 
ments. In  addition,  the  supply  of  goods 
and  services  produced  would  be  in- 
creased, with  resulting  favorable  effects 
on  prices.  The  work  Incentives  program — 
WIN— Is  a  limited  program  of  this  type 
which  focuses  on  welfare  recipients  and 
seems  to  have  been  successful.  A  similar 
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program  applicable  to  the  temporarDy 
employed  may  be  similarly  successful  in 
hastening  their  return  to  productive 
emploj-ment. 

As  Uie  economy  continues  to  recover, 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  believes  It  is 
wise  policy — in  terms  of  Investment  in 
human  resources  and  maintenance  of 
personal  dignity — to  continue  with  tem- 
porary programs  of  unemplojinent  com- 
pensation and  income  maintenance  that 
encourage  prompt  return  to  productive 
employment  as  It  becomes  available. 

I  cannot,  however,  support  a  program 
that  promises  more  than  It  can  deliver, 
and  delivers  at  the  wrong  time.  For  that 
reason,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to 
sustain  the  veto  of  H.R.  5247. 

Mr.  DURKEsr.  Mr.  President,  up  at  the 
White  House,  Mr.  President,  they  call  It 
a  "slack  in  the  economy." 

In  one  of  the  20,000  homes  In  New 
Hampshire  where  the  breadwinner  Is  un- 
employed, they  call  it  a  disaster. 

They  are  frustrated,  these  20,000,  be- 
cause they  have  lost  control  of  the  most 
vital  aspects  of  their  lives.  They  are  anx- 
ious about  how  to  feed  and  clothe  their 
families.  They  are  scared  that  the  bore- 
dom, aimlessness,  and  anxiety  of  unem- 
ployment will  never  end. 

Congress  solution,  Mr.  President,  was 
innovative  and  flscaDy  responsible.  The 
Nation  cannot  continue  to  forego  $75 
billion  in  annual  economic  growth  be- 
cause of  underutilization  of  vast  human 
resources.  And  the  public  works  and  cap- 
ital construction  bill  puts  the  money  and 
the  jobs  where  they  are  most  needed. 

Now  that  Mr.  Ford  has  vetoed  the  bill, 
in  the  middle  of  this  Important  primary 
campaign  In  New  Hampshire,  I  have 
asked  him  to  explain  his  action  at  Keene. 
Dover,  or  Portsmouth,  at  those  unem- 
ployment offices  where  dispirited  citizens 
wait,  wonder,  and  worry. 

While  he  is  there,  maybe  he  can  also 
explain  his  plans  to  end  a  300,000-job 
program  under  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act,  as  promised 
in  the  budget  message. 

Maybe  he  can  explain  at  these  cities 
why  8  years  of  Nixon-Ford  mismanage- 
ment and  nonplannlng  in  the  economic 
area  have  done  so  little  to  help  so  few. 

Mr.  Ford  calls  this  bill  a  "quick  fix"  for 
the  economy.  I  shoxild  remind  the  Presi- 
dent that  not  all  wounds  heal  by  them- 
selves, not  all  cancers  disappear  Just  by 
smiling  and  waiting.  This  public  works 
bill  Is  good  medicine,  neither  excessive 
nor  addictive.  The  public  service  jobs  to 
be  created  have  the  combined  advantage 
of  putting  people  back  to  work  and  re- 
ducing the  billions  of  tax-dollar  outlays 
for  relief  and  unemployment  funds.  Title 
II  of  the  bill  gives  added  money  and  Jobs 
to  areas  especially  hard  hit  by  imemploy- 
ment  and  recession. 

Rarely.  Mr.  President,  do  we  have  a 
chance  to  do  so  much  for  so  many — to 
create  Jobs  for — 600.000  Jobs  for  good, 
honest,  otherwise  hardworking  people. 
For  their  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  good 
Government  and  good  economics,  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  override  this  senseless  and 
heartless  Presidential  veto. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  tf^ay  the 
Senate  has  before  it  a  bill  that  should 
be  investigated  by  the  FTC,  becaore  its 


supporters   are  selling  this  leglslatbHi 
through      deceptive      advertising,      it 
amounts    to    an    old-fashioned    pork 
barrel  bUl.  with  a  lot  in  it  for  politicians 
but  little  relief  for  the  pe<H>le. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  taxpayer  is 
tired  of  paying  for  programs  that  the 
Democratic  Congress  states  will  solve 
our  problems  by  pouring  in  Federal  tax 
dollars.  If  we  have  learned  anjrthing  in 
recent  years,  it  is  that  Federal  dollars 
do  not  solve  all  problems;  in  fact,  they 
often  make  the  problems  more  acute 
This  is  just  such  a  bill.  This  legislation 
will  bust  the  budget  and  fuel  the  nres  of 
inflation  which  are  just  now  being 
brought  under  control. 

Let  me  briefly  analyze  this  bill,  section 
by  section. 

Section  I.  is  probably  one  of  the 
greatest  follies  I  have  ever  seem  in  my 
12  years  of  service  in  the  House  and 
Senate.  Let  us  look  at  what  the  bill  says. 
It  states  that  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce must  approve  each  project  ap- 
plication. This  Is  necessary  because  of  the 
lack  of  any  other  Federal  control  in  the 
legislation  to  insure  that  the  programs 
are  worthwhile.  But  the  bill  says  that  the 
Department  must  approve  an  8«>plication 
within  60  days  of  its  receipt,  and  if  it 
has  not  been  acted  on.  It  will  be  auto- 
matically approved. 

Now.  I  have  often  criticized  the  bu- 
reaucracy for  delaying  action  on  grants 
and  projects  coming  into  Ohio;  but  I  do 
not  see  how  the  Commerce  Department 
can  possibly  be  expected  to  review  the 
hundreds  of  applications  that  will  flood 
into  their  offices,  within  60  days.  The  ap- 
proval process  will  be  a  complete  joke  and 
all  sorts  of  programs  that  Congress  never 
intended  to  be  funded  will  be  approved. 
The  fault  will  not  lie  with  the  officials  of 
Commerce.  The  fault  will  lie  with  the 
supporters  if  this  bill  who  incorporated 
such  ridiculous  language. 

But  the  foolishness  does  not  end  there. 
Knowing  that  the  opponents  of  the  bill 
would  state  that  public  works  projects 
cannot  be  started  quickly,  the  authors 
of  the  bill  write  in  language  that  all 
projects  approved  under  this  title  must 
have  construction  begun  within  90  days 
of  approval.  I  think  this  will  only  Insure 
that  the  projects  are  awarded  as  political 
prizes,  because  this  is  not  adequate  time 
for  a  careful  bidding  process  for  the  con- 
tracts. The  contractors  will  slap  together 
quickie  bids  that  will  end  up  with  huge 
cost  overruns,  for  which  the  taxpayer 
will  end  up  paying,  as  always. 

Since  the  cities  and  States  must  quick- 
ly submit  their  projects,  they  will  not 
submit  those  which  are  most  needed, 
they  will  submit  those  which  are  most 
readily  available. 

Whwi  Congress  adopted  revenue  shar- 
ing, one  of  the  chief  arguments  in  its 
favor  was  that  under  the  former  grant 
system  the  Federal  Government  was  set- 
ting local  priorities  and  not  letting  local 
officials  decide  how  funds  should  be 
spent.  This  is  a  classic  example  of  tWs 
error. 

This  bill  ignores  the  fact  that,  without 
massive  Federal  involvement,  the  con- 
struction industry  is  recovering  from  its 
depression.  It  should  continue  to  im- 
prove with  the  rest  of  the  economy.  In 
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fact.  Just  yesterday,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  had  an  article  on  the  housing 
Industry,  and.  in  the  lead  paragraidi 

sUted: 

The  fundamental  trends  at  work  In  the 
bousing  Industry  an  pointing  to  a  good 
recovery  tbls  year  in  both  botislng  starts 
aud  profits  ot  building-related  companies. 

In  this  economic  climate  it  seems 
wasteful  to  pour  $2.5  biUkm  nuMne  Fed- 
eral tax  dollars  into  the  recovoy. 

I  think  it  would  be  worthwhile  to  look 
at  the  rate  of  recovery  in  my  State  of 
Ohio  as  it  is  reflected  in  the  very  im- 
portant imemployment  figures.  I  have 
compared  the  July  1075  figures  to  the 
December  1975  figures  for  nine  of  the 
major  metropolitan  areas  in  my  State. 

During  this  period  the  national  unem- 
ployment rate  drc^ped  from  8.7  percent 
to  8.3  percent.  The  December  rate  fdl  to 
9.5  percent  of  the  July  rate.  But  the  rate 
of  improvement  in  Ohio  was  faster  than 
the  national  average  in  each  area  I  have 
mentioned.  These  figtires  came  from  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  these 
are  the  most  recent  figures  I  could  get, 
but  since  then  the  national  rate  has 
dropped  to  7.8  percent,  and  I  feel  sure 
Ohio  is  following  this  trend. 

I  would  like  to  now  turn  to  title  n 
which  is  the  so-called  countercyclical 
program. 

Ihis  title  amounts  to  a  no-strings-at- 
tached revenue  sharing  bill  that  is  being 
pushed  through  without  proper  hearings 
or  consideration.  We  need  an  extension 
of  the  revenue  sliarlng  program;  but  I 
am  afraid  that  passage  of  this  program 
will  be  used  as  an  excuse  by  critics  of  re- 
venue sharing  to  delay  renewal. 

Because  of  the  haste  with  which  this 
title  was  passed,  it  contains  serious  de- 
ficiencies. The  requirements  to  insure 
that  countercyclical  assistance  will  be 
used  to  provide  new  jobs  are  too  vague. 
The  nondiscrimination  provisions  are  in- 
adequate. 

Under  this  $1.5  billion  provision  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  Jobs  will  be  created. 
It  is  a  baUout  bill  for  five  States  which 
receive  over  50  percent  of  all  the  funds 
allocated.  Ohio  is  not  one  of  these  five 
States. 

During  the  debate  on  the  New  York 
bailout  I  stated  that  local  governments 
would  have  to  tighten  their  belts.  I  and 
many  others,  beUeve  that  they  would 
have  to  cut  some  of  the  fat  out  of  their 
budgets.  This  bill  allows  them  to  loosen 
their  belts  a  few  notches  and  gain  a  few 
pounds  instead. 

Title  in  of  the  bill  authoiizes  $1.4  bil- 
lion for  the  construction  of  water  pollu- 
tion control  and  waste  treatment  facili- 
ties. I  am  deeply  concerned  that  under 
the  formula  in  this  bill  Ohio's  allocation 
drops  by  over  $40  million.  I  think  that 
this  formula,  which  was  written  by  Sen- 
ators Talmadge  and  Numn,  helps  the 
Southern  States  but  shows  sharp  de- 
creases for  the  industrial  States  in  the 
Northeast  in  regions  I.  n,  and  V.  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Michigan,  have 
theh-  allocations  decreased  by  over  $200 
million  each,  and  Illinois  faces  a  decrease 
of  over  $100  million.  I  think  that  a  for- 
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nnila  that  would  help  the  large  urban 
States  would  be  better. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  I  was  cme  of 
the  suitfaors  of  the  CETA  legislation.  I 
fully  sasi^Tt  efforts  by  the  Congress  to 
target  funds  to  help  the  tmemployed. 
This  bill  will  not  achieve  that  goaL 

CETA  will  shortly  be  iip  for  congres- 
sional review,  and  I  strongly  support  a 
renewal  of  revenue  sharing,  which  is  cur- 
rently under  consideration.  But  let  us 
address  these  issues  in  a  bill  that  is  well 
drafted  and  does  not  cost  the  taxpayers 
$6biUioti. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sustain  the 
veto. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  now  that 
the  President  has  stated  his  lack  of  sup- 
port for  the  Public  Works  Enu>loyment 
Act.  it  is  important  that  the  value  of  this 
measure  once  again  be  stated.  Both 
Houses  of  Congress  have  been  consider- 
ing this  bill  for  a  very  long  time.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this  act 
represents  the  best  effort  to  date  of  this 
Congress  to  stimulate  economic  recovery. 
Though  some  progress  has  been  made 
toward  that  recovery,  the  onployment  oi. 
someone  ^se  hardly  calls  forth  celebra- 
tion from  those  who  are  still  without 
employment  and  without  hope  of  em- 
ployment. I  am  not  willing  to  make  the 
argumoit  that  Government  "owes"  its 
citizens  Jobs,  but  I  do  certainly  support 
the  notion  that  it's  better  to  provide 
meaningful  work,  to  get  laborers  off  em- 
ployment security  and  welfare  rolls  and 
into  needed  public  works. 

I  support  this  act  because  it  provides 
$2.5  billion  in  authority  for  the  rapid 
construction  of  lasting  and  useful  public 
faclUttes  in  every  part  of  the  coimtry. 
The  bill  also  contains  $1.5  billion  for 
antirecession  grants  which  will  go  to  local 
governments  in  all  50  of  the  States,  as 
well  as  to  43  State  governments.  The  bUt 
also  authorizes  $1.4  billion  for  waste 
water  treatment  facilities  construction. 
Last,  it  provides  $500  million  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  job  oi>portunities  pro- 
gram. $125  million  for  EDA  business 
loans  and  interest  subsidies,  and  $100 
million  for  economic  development  aid  to 
cities  of  50,000  or  more  in  population.  My 
own  State  of  Utah  will  receive  $26.3  mil- 
lion under  the  water  pollution  control 
funding,  and  $3.1  million  imder  the 
emergency  aid  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ment funding.  These  funds  will  add  sig- 
nificantly to  Utah's  ability  to  decrease  its 
imemployment  to  manageable  levels,  and 
it  will  result  in  improvement  of  existing 
public  works  within  the  State. 

The  vast  bulk  of  all  of  this  money  will 
be  spent  in  the  depressed  construction 
industry  and  will  have  a  multiplier  effect 
in  supplying  jobs  in  Industries  and  busi- 
nesses. It  will  help  us  to  Increase  the 
Nation's  productive  capacity,  which  cur- 
rently stands  at  only  75  percent  of  ix>- 
tential,  and  which  suffers  from  greater 
unemployment  than  at  any  time  since 
World  War  H. 

This  bill  represents  a  positive  and 
necessary  response  to  our  unemplojrment 
problems.  It  provides  further  stimulus  to 
our  antirecessionary  efforts.  As  such  It 
deserves  the  support  of  tiie  Representa- 
tives of  this  Congress. 


The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Hie  hour  of  4  pjn.  has  arrived. 

The  question  Is,  Shall  the  bill  (HJL 
5247)  pass,  the  objections  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  the  contnu7 
notwithstanding?  The  yeas  and  nays  are 
mandatory  under  the  Constitution. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  rolL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  CMr. 
ST8VENSOW)  is  absoit  on  official  business. 

Mr.  CHUKFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  fn»n  Nevada  (Mr.  Iwoult)  Is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  frtHn  Nevada  (Mr. 
Laxalt)  would  vote  "no.** 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — ^yeas  63, 
nays  35,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  41  Leg.] 
TEAS— 83 


Abourezk 

aravel 

Mondale 

Bayh 

Hart,  Gary 

ICmtoya 

BeaU 

Hart.  PhUlp  A. 

lAwgan 

Bentsen 

Hartke 

MOss 

Brock 

HaskeU 

Muskie 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Buckley 

HoUlngs 

Hunn 

Bumpers 

Huddleston 

FMton 

Burdlck 

Humohrey 

PeU 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Inouye 

Percy 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Case 

JavlU 

Rlblooff 

CbUes 

Kennedy 

SchweUcer 

Cburdi 

Leaby 

Spaikman 

CTark 

Magntison 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Ston* 

Culver 

l«athlas 

Symington 

Durkln 

McGee 

Talmadge 

Eagleton 

McOoTem 

Timney 

Ford 

Memtyre 

WelckOT 

Olenn 

MetcaU 
NAYS— 35 

WiUiama 

Allen 

Gam 

Proxmirs 

Baker 

Goldwater 

Both 

Bartlett 

Grlffln 

Scott,  Hugh 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

8oott. 

Biden 

Hatba'way 

WilUamL. 

Byrd. 

Helms 

Stennls 

Harry  F., 

Jr.     Hruska 

Stevens 

Curtis 

Jobnston 

Taft 

Dole 

Long 

Thuimoud 

Domenici 

McCleUan 

Tower 

Eastland 

McClure 

Toung 

Pannin 

Packwood 

Pong 

Pearson 

NOT  VOnNO— 2 

Laxalt 


Stevenson 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett)  .  On  this  vote,  the  yeas  are  63 
and  the  nays  35.  Two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ators present  and  voting  not  having 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  bill,  on  re- 
consideration, fails  of  passage. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate  and 
in  the  galleries? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Order  has 
been  called  for  and  order  will  prevail  in 
the  Senate.  Those  In  the  galleries  will 
be  quiet  or  the  galleries  will  be  closed. 
Members  on  the  floor  will  take  their 
seats.  We  must  have  quiet  in  the  gal- 
leries. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  tiie 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  the  able  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  and  the  Sena- 
tor now  speaking,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee,  would 
Uke  to  have  our  colleagues  realize  that 
it  has  been  our  desire  to  bring  to  the 
Senate  legislation  that  would  cope  in 
substantial  degree  with  unemployment 
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problems  in  the  country,  place  workers 
at  gainful  employment  and  produce  pro- 
grams and  projects  of  lasting  ben^t  to 
communities,  and  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

The  vote  this  afternoon  reflects  the 
approval  of  the  Senate  for  a  public  works 
program  but  the  disapproval  of  the  Sen- 
ate from  the  standpoint  of  the  necessary 
two-thirds  vote  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto.  The  vote  was  63  to  override 
and  35  to  sustain. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate,  there- 
fore, that  we  would  not  say,  "We  quit." 
The  country  would  not  expect  us  to  do 
that.  The  Members  of  the  Senate  here 
would  not  desire  that  we  do  that.  For 
that  reason,  I  pledge  to  my  colleagues 
that,  hopefully,  next  week  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Commission  can  retium  to 
the  drafting  board  and  bring  out  a  meas- 
ure that  will  be  agreed  to  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  by  the  House,  a  measwe  that, 
although  lesser  in  degree  In  meeting  this 
responsibility  to  place  people  at  work  at 
gainful  employment,  will  go  part  way 
toward  the  effort  we  have  made  in  the 
Senate.  We  made  it  in  the  conference 
committee,  we  made  it  In  both  bodies  in 
earlier  votes.  We  did  have  a  broad  frontal 
attack  In  this  legislation  on  unemploy- 
ment, and  that  is  as  It  should  be.  We 
were  not  with  timid  legislative  steps  at- 
tempting to  solve  this  important  prob- 
lem, but  we  are  realists.  We  are  Mem- 
bers of  good  purpose,  and  we  want  to  go 
back,  as  I  have  indicated,  to  see  what  we 
can  do  within  the  committee  to  bring 
another  measure  to  the  floor. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Tennes- 
see with  whom  I  have  conferred  hi  refer- 
ence to  the  announcement  I  have  Just 
made  and.  Insofar  as  I  could.  I  touched 
base  with  other  members  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  my 
colleague,  the  chairman  of  the  Pubhc 
Works  Committee,  for  yielding. 

I  commend  him  for  his  attitude  and 
his  statement  in  this  respect.  I  fully  con- 
cur with  it,  and  I  assure  our  colleagues 
ha  the  Senate  that  the  Public  Works 
Committee  is  mlndfiil  of  its  responsibili- 
ties and  that  we  will  go  forward  with  dis- 
patch. 

As  I  stated  in  my  remarks  in  opposition 
to  the  proposal  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto,  it  is  not  that  this  Is  such  a 
bad  bill;  it  is  that  the  bill  came  to  us  at 
a  bad  time  and  under  substantially  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  I  believe,  from 
what  was  originally  Intended. 

If  we  went  back  to  what  the  Public 
Works  Committee  did  originally.  I  rather 
'speculate  that  we  would  not  have  had 
this  veto  on  our  hands.  But  there  Is  room 
to  maneuver,  and  I  am  pleased  the  Presi- 
dent has  Indicated  a  flexibility,  as  he  has, 
on  this  matter,  and  I  pledge  to  my  chair- 
man that  we  will  jointly  try  to  find  a 
way  to  provide  the  Jobs  the  country  so 
desperately  needs. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Tennessee,  who  has  been  so  co- 
operative in  these  matters  of  considera- 
tion. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  jAvrra) . 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 


The  bill  had  two  parts,  of  course:  One. 
the  public  works  part,  and  the  other  the 
countercyclical  part  to  deal  with  the 
ravages  which  have  hit  the  cities  and  the 
heavy  unemployment  in  many  States  and 
many  communities. 

I  do  agree  thoroughly  with  my  col- 
leagues that  the  thing  to  do  is  to  get 
together  with  the  White  House,  but  I 
do  not  feel,  in  all  fairness  and  dignity, 
that  you  have  any  reason  to  believe  we 
simply  have  to  take  whatever  is  handed 
to  us,  because  63  votes  in  the  Senate  are 
not  very  far  from  the  necessary  num- 
ber to  override. 

I  honor  the  President  completely  In  the 
sturdiness  of  his  convictions,  and  I  have 
had  lots  of  experience  with  this  President 
and  previous  Presidents  in  just  this  sit- 
uation where  you  sit  down  and  It  is  a 
negotiation  across  the  table,  and  you  try 
to  work  something  out  In  the  interests  of 
the  country. 

So  I  do  not  wish  to  in  any  way  seem 
to  feel  that  we  have  some  trial  of 
strength  or  confrontation,  but  I  do  feel 
our  negotiators — and  that  is  what  the 
Senator  will  be,  and  Senator  Baker  and 
other  colleagues — should  have  some  feel- 
ing also  of  the  strength  of  the  fact  that 
notwithstanding  this  was  by  no  means 
an  optimum  bill — no  one  knew  that  bet- 
ter than  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia—the fact  is,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
are  negotiating  as  equals. 

If  I  know  the  President— and  I  think 
I  do — that  is  exactly  the  way  he  wants 
it.  So  I  hope  very  much  these  efforts  will 
prosper.  I  feel  very  definitely  the  Senator 
is  treading  correctly  the  right  course. 

I  was  a  conferee,  and  I  know  how  hard 
it  was  to  flght  this  out.  But  I  believe  the 
time  can  be  greatly  shortened,  and  it 
must  be,  because  of  the  exigencies  that 
we  must  face.  There  are  100,000  people 
exhausting  their  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits  every  month,  and  I 
certainly  want  to  in  every  way  cooperate 
with  the  speed  of  the  Senator  in  his  work. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  ,  who  hais  been  a  strong  arm 
in  this  effort  to  place  the  arms  of  the 
American  people  at  work.  I  just  add  this 
one  word:  I  was  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia a  few  nights  ago  for  a  few  hours. 
and  in  the  area  where  I  was  I  asked  what 
the  unemployment  rate  was.  I  was  told 
the  unemployment  rate  in  that  part  of 
California,  a  considerable  area  of  Cali- 
fornia north  of  San  Francisco,  was  at 
19.5  percent.  This  Is  a  very  high  figure. 

In  New  Jersey,  to  other  pai-ts  of  the 
country,  these  unemployment  rates  are 
running  10,  12.  and  14  percent. 

We  do  have  a  responsibility,  as  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  knows,  as  all  the 
Members  of  the  Senate.  I  think,  know, 
that  we  must  retiun  and  attempt  to  meet 
the  issues  realistically  and.  as  I  used  the 
word,  hopefully  with  the  cooperation  and 
the  imderstanding  of  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes. 
I  yield  the  floor. 


LEAD-BASED       PAINT       POISONING 
PREVENTION  AMENDMENFS  OP  1976 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  now 


turn  to  consideration  of  Calendar  No 
606,  8.  1664.  and  that  it  be  laid  before 
the  Senate  and  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness. 

The  clerk  wUl  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1664)  to  amend  the  Lead-Based 
Patnt  Poisoning  Prevention  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
pi-oceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert  the  following: 

That  (a)  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention 
Amendments  of  1976". 

(b)  Section  101(c)(3)  of  the  Lead-Based 
Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act  U  amended 
to  read  as  foUows : 

"(3)  develc^ment  and  carrying  out  of  In- 
tensive follow-up  programs  to  Insure  that 
Identified  cases  of  lead-based  paint  poison- 
ing are  protected  against  further  exposure 
to  lead-based  paint  hazards  In  their  living 
environment  by  eliminating  lead-based  paint 
baeaxds  from  surfaces  In  and  around  resi- 
dential dwelling  units  or  houses  when  the 
owner  of  said  units  or  houses  Is  financially 
unable  to  eliminate  such  lead-based  paint 
hazards.  Priority  tar  local  lead  elimination 
programs  shall  go  to  units  or  houses  where 
there  reside  children  with  elevated  body  lead 
burden  or  diagnosed  lead-based  paint  poi- 
soning, or  both;  and". 

(c)  Section  101(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by- 

(1)  Inserting  Immediately  after  "(f)"  the 
following:  "(1)":  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(2)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
section  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
there  Is  satisfactory  assurance  that  the  serv- 
ices to  be  provided  wUl  be  carried  out  in 
accordance  with  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
of  this  section.". 

(d)  Section  401  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follow.s: 

'■pROHIBmOK      AGAINST      USE      OF      LEAD-BASED 

PAUrr  IK  coNSTBtrcnoK  or  rAciLmzs  and 

THB     MAMXTrACTVRK     OF     dXTAIIf     TOTS     AND 
UTENSILS 

•Sec.  401.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  take  such  steps 
and  Impose  such  conditions  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  prohibit  the  applica- 
tion of  lead -based  paint  to  any  cooking 
utensil,  drinking  utensU,  or  eating  utensil 
manufactured  and  distributed  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall  take  such  steps  and  Im- 
pose such  conditions  as  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  prohibit  the  use  of  lead-based 
paint  in  residential  structures  constructed 
or  rehabilitated  by  the  Federal  Oovernment. 
or  with  Federal  assistance  in  any  form  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission shall  take  such  steps  and  impose 
such  conditions  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  prohibit  the  application  of  lead- 
based  paint  to  any  toy  or  furniture  article". 

(e)  Section  501(3)  la  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(3)  the  term  -lead-based  palnf  means 
"(A)  «ithln  six  months  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  amendment  any  paint 
containing  more  than  five-tenths  of  1  per 
centum  lead  by  weight  (calculated  as  lead 
metal)  in  the  total  nonvoUtlle  content  of 
lead  paints,  or  the  equivalent  measure  of  lead 
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In  the  dried  film  of  paint  already  applied, 
or  both; 

"(B)  after  six  months  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  amendment,  any  paint  con- 
taining more  than  stx-hundredtlia  of  1  per 
centum  lead  by  weight  (calculated  as  lead 
metal)  In  the  total  nonvolatile  content  of 
lead  paints,  or  the  equivalent  voemsax^  of  lead 
in  the  dried  film  of  paint  already  applied,  or 
both,  except  that 

"(C)  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission shall  on  the  basis  of  public  testi- 
mony and  available  scientific  evldenoe  (which 
shall  Include  the  recommendations  of  the 
Onter  for  Disease  Control,  the  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics  and  th«  National 
Academy  of  Sciences)  determine  within  six 
months  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
amendment  whether  another  level  of  lead. 
not  to  exceed  five-tenths  of  1  per  centum.  Is 
safe,  in  which  case  such  other  level  shall 
be  effective  after  six  months  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  amendment.". 

(f)  Section  603  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  there  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  title  I  of  this  Act  not  to  exceed 
tlO,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976;  $12,600,000 
for  fiscal  year  1977;  and  $15,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1978; 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)  there  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  title  n  of  this  Act  not  to  exceed 
tS,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1976.  $15,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  19T7,  and  $25,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1978;  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (c)  there  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appr(^>riated  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  title  m  of  this  Act  not  to  ex- 
ceed $3,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1976.  1977,  and  1978. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  20  minutes  on  the  bill,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (.Mr.  Kennedy)  and  the  Republican 
leader  or  whomever  he  may  designate. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  repeat  his  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  A  20-mlnute  limita- 
tion, the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween Mr.  Kennedy  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schwehees). 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  let  me  find  oat  what  this  is  about. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  suflQclent  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  najTs  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Before  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, I  wish  to  say  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  leadership,  after  this  is  disposed 
of,  to  call  up  S.  2017,  the  Drug  Abuse 
Office  and  Treatment  conference  report, 
which  should  be  considered  by  a  voice 
vote. 

The  purpose  of  bringing  these  two 
measures  up  at  this  time  is  so  that  the 
Senate  will  not  be  in  session  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  present  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Lead-based  Paint  Poisonlnff 


Prevention  Act,  S.  1664,  to  the  Senate  on 
bdtialf  of  myself,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schwkikbr)  . 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Health 
Committee. 

This  legislation.  Mr.  President,  is  not 
new  legislation.  It  is  legislation  which 
has  yxaen.  considered  by  tlie  Congress  now 
for  approximately  7  years.  It  is  an  extoa- 
sion  of  an  act  we  passed  in  1971  and  was 
amended  in  1972.  Last  year  the  author- 
ization expired.  This  amendment  provides 
for  a  3-year  continued  authorization. 

The  authorization  levels  are  ai^roxi- 
mately  the  same  as  previously  with  some 
modest  increase,  about  the  amount  of  the 
cost-of-living  increase  over  the  period 
of  the  next  3  years. 

The  thrust  of  the  legislation  is  in  three 
important  areas. 

First  of  all,  It  provides  resources  for 
the  screening  of  children;  second,  it  pro- 
vides for  the  elimination  of  the  lead  haz- 
ard in  the  homes  of  lead-sick  children — 
recognizing  that  once  we  detect  that  a 
young  child  has  lead  poisoning,  it  makes 
very  little  sense  to  send  that  child  back 
into  the  same  kind  of  oivironment 
where  he  can  Ingest  the  flakes  of  paint 
which  will  make  him  sick  again — and 
this  has  been  one  of  the  prime  interests 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  ScHWEiKHR)  who  initially 
proposed  this  amendment  sometime, 
probably,  3  years  ago;  and  then  finally, 
there  is  a  component  in  the  area  of  re- 
search. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation,  there  have  been  just 
about  1  million  children  that  have  been 
screened  and  in  the  screening  of  these 
children  &ere  have  been  5  percent  of 
these  children  who  have  actually  been 
detected  to  have  the  disease  of  lead  paint 
poisoning. 

If  we  are  talking  about  a  disease  like 
smallpox,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  and 
we  have  a  level  of  3  i}ercent,  we  call  it  an 
epidemic.  Here,  we  have  a  situation 
where  5  percent  of  all  the  children  that 
have  been  screened  have  been  determin- 
ed to  be  medically  ill  or  medically  sick, 
because  they  have  high  blood  lead  levels. 

8o  there  is  a  very  important  area  of 
need,  we  feel,  in  the  area  of  health,  and 
health  prevention,  in  continuing  this  par- 
ticular program. 

We  are  talking  about  extremely  modest 
tflgures.  A  year  ago  the  amounts  that  were 
actually  being  appropriated  were  $9  mil- 
lion. For  fiscal  year  1976  the  administra- 
tion requested  $3.5  million,  a  two-thirds 
cut  in  this  program. 

It  just  seems  to  me  that  that  cut  was 
not  warranted  or  justified,  given  the 
evaluation  of  the  program  and  the  fact 
that  the  unmet  needs  of  children  in  this 
country  still  demand  attention. 

We  have  more  than  8  or  9  million  chil- 
dren that  yet  have  to  be  tested,  and  when 
we  realize  what  the  statistics  have  dem- 
(mstrated  and  shown  over  the  period 
of  recent  times,  we  recognize  the  urgency 
and  importance  of  the  continuation  of 
this  program. 

Let  me  point  out.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  program  is,  of  course,  particularly 
important  In  many  of  the  industrial 
areas  around  the  country,  and  particu- 


larly in  those  older  Industrial  States 
and  older  industrial  cities,  and  where 
they  have  used  paints  that  were  devel- 
oped 20,  30,  4C  years  ago  and  which  are 
peeling  oS  the  interior  waDs  of  various 
homes  where  many  little  children  are 
now  living. 

It  is  not  nearly  the  problem  In  the 
newer  residential  areas,  because  more 
than  75  percent  of  the  paints  which  are 
used  in  the  residential  areas  now  meet 
the  requirement  for  minimizing  the  lead 
hazard  and  we  do  not  believe  they  pose 
any  kind  of  health  hazard. 

But  lead  poisoning  exists  not  only  in 
the  old  cities  of  this  country.  It  is  also  a 
threat  in  many  of  the  rural  communi- 
ties. The  rural  communities  of  Appa- 
lachia,  the  southern  part  of  the  Nation, 
in  the  western  sureas,  and  in  other  rural 
communities  where  the  same  old  paints 
were  used,  the  detection  of  this  parti- 
cular disease  has  sliown  medical  experts 
the  continued  kind  of  deterioration  in 
the  homes  of  the  children  of  older  com- 
munities. The  effects  of  mental  retarda- 
tion, mental  illness,  and  general  health 
hazards  caused  by  lead  poisoning  re- 
quires that  these  vital  prc^rams  must  be 
extended. 

There  is  no  question  about  it.  Ths 
medical  evidence  shows  that  the  inges- 
tion of  these  flakes  of  paint  with  the 
high  contoit  of  lead  has  a  serious,  dra- 
matic impact  and.  in  many  instances, 
lead  poisoning  actually  causes  the  death 
of  these  children  when  the  hazard  is  not 
reversed  and  remedied. 

So  this  really  Is  important  legislation, 
and  an  extremely  modest  amount  of 
money  is  being  requested. 

The  local  programs  have  been  effective 
In  the  areas  in  which  they  have  been 
utilized.  Those  programs  have  been 
updated  now  in  the  period  of  the  last  2  to 
3  years  and  they  are  less  costly  than  they 
were  2  years  ago,  and  the  prospects  of 
even  expanded  screening  opportunities 
for  young  children  in  this  country  known 
to  health  authorities  aroimd  the  Nation. 
Thus,  we  cannot  overemphasize  the  need 
to  extend  the  program  as  authorized  in 
thlsbilL 

So  I  am  very  hc4;>ef  ul  we  can  pass  this 
legislation. 

Finally,  let  me  Just  make  one  addi- 
tional point  There  has  been  a  question 
about  what  the  level  of  paint  is  that 
ought  to  be  approved  and  what  level  of 
paint  actually  threatens  the  health  of 
the  children.  We  have  had  conflicting 
testimony,  of  course,  in  the  course  of 
hearings. 

The  lower  level,  the  .06%  is  completely 
justified  in  terms  of  this  legislation,  but 
what  we  have  done  is  leave  the  .5%  lead 
level  in  the  paint  authorized  for  a  period 
of  6  months.  And  we  have  asked  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  to  do 
a  definitive  study,  to  work  closely  with 
the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics,  the 
National  Academy  of  Science,  and  the 
Center  of  Disease  Control  in  HEW. 

We  believe  those  agencies  have  the  best 
scientific  Information.  They  can  guide  us. 
they  can  steer  us  to  the  best  levels.  I 
have  given  assurances  to  those  who  have 
been  interested  In  t^ils  issue  that  when 
their  report  is  concluded,  we  will  have  a 
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hearing  and  be  prepared  to  consider  any 
of  the  particular  views  that  are  iwesented 
there. 

We  are  obviously  interested  In  the  facts 
about  what  particular  level  of  paint  really 
is  a  health  hazard.  It  seems  to  me  we 
should  get  the  definitive  study,  maintain 
the  existing  paint  levels  now  until  we  get 
that  study,  give  them  6  months  to  do  It, 
and  then  we  will  be  able  to  insure  ade- 
quate protection. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  3-plus  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  just  want 
to  pose  some  questions. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield, 

how  much  time  does  the  Senator  want? 

Mr,  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  have  no 

request  for  any  amount  of  time.  I  Just 

want  to  pose  some  questions. 

After  having  heard  the  Senator's  re- 
marks, and  I  am  not  familiar  with  this 
bill  and  the  background  any  more  than 
having  general  Information  fix>m  the 
media  with  regard  to  poisoning  frwn 
lead  in  paint,  but  I  heard  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  refer  to  5  percent 
of  the  children  screened  having  lead- 
based  poisoning  and  I  just  wonder,  how 
were  these  children  selected  that  were 
screened?  Does  that  mean  5  percent  of 
the  population  of  the  country  or  Is  this 
a  select  group  of  children  that  the  Sen- 
ator was  referring  to? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  figures  I  used  on 
the  basis  of  information  provided  by 
HEW  are  the  ones  that  established  the 
screening  programs  In  areas  which  they 
selected  to  be  primarily  target  areas, 
both  urban  and  rural  communities. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  am  won- 
dering, is  this  in  an  undei-privlleged 
community  or  is  this  representative  of 
the  country  as  a  whole?  Is  it  dilapidated 
homes  that  were  selected?  What  is  the 
basis  for  the  selection? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  basis  of  the  selec- 
tion was  the  determination  by  HEW  to 
review  in  both  xirban  and  i-ural  areas 
alike  where  the  older  paints  had  been 
used  and  from  their  own  studies  to  re- 
view where  there  may  very  well  be  Inci- 
dents or  reason  to  believe  that  lead-based 
poisoning  may  very  well  have  occurred. 
So,  areas  were  selected  In  Inner  cities 
as  well  as  in  rural  commimltles.  But,  as 
I  mentioned.  It  Is  not  likely  to  be  found 
In  the  newer  residential  areas,  particu- 
larly those  that  have  the  newer  latex 
paints. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  As  I  recall 
the  Senator's  statement,  he  referred  to 
3  percent  as  perhaps  being  epidemic  pro- 
portions, and  when  we  talk  about  an 
epidemic  we  might  well  be  speaking  of 
the  general  population,  so  this  5  percent, 
really,  is  not  the  general  peculation,  but 
it  is  a  select  group  where  there  might  be 
the  highest  degree  of  lead-based  poison- 
ing. Would  that  be  a  fair  statement? 

I  do  not  want  any  child,  not  one,  to 
die  from  lead  poisoning.  I  am  sure  we 
would  all  agree  on  that.  I  am  trying  to 
understand  what  the  Senator  is  saying 
and  to  put  it  in  Its  proper  perspective. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  say  if  the  Sen- 
ator Is  making  an  observation  that  in 
some  areas  there  is  a  greater  possibility 
for  lead  paint  poisoning;  there  would  be 
a  basis  for  agreement  in  this.  It  Is  just 
like  talking  about  smallpox,  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  or  other  kinds  of  diseases 
which  can  afflict  the  general  population. 
When  we  talk  about  the  Center  for  Dis- 
ease Control  using  the  figure  of  3  per- 
cent, that  Is  generally  based  upon  any 
particular  survey  that  is  done  of  a  par- 
ticular high  risk  group,  whether  it  is 
children  or  older  people. 

The  Senator  would  be  quite  correct  in 
concluding  that  the  incidences  of  lead 
paint  poisoning  occur  in  areas  where 
there  are  usages  of  older  paints.  Those 
have  been  in  older  urban  areas  and  In 
older  rural  communities.  That  would  be 
true,  just  as  we  would  find  the  problems 
of  malaria  to  be  in  areas  where  there  are 
swamps  and  water. 

Let  me  make  one  final  point.  It  Is  the 
estimate  of  HEW  that  there  remain  be- 
tween 8  and  9  million  young  p>eople  who 
have  not  been  tested  who  they  believe, 
on  the  basis  of  their  surveys,  should  be. 
Also,  the  testimony  from  HEW  was  that 
they  have  reason  to  believe,  based  upon 
the  surveys  on  1  million  children  tested 
so  far  which  have  been  done,  that  they 
will  find  a  similar  Incidence  of  almost  5 
percent  of  high  blood  lead  levels. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  further,  when  we  speak 
of  a  child  having  lead  paint  poisoning, 
does  this  mean  that  there  are  some 
traces  of  lead  In  his  system?  We  are  not 
talking  about  this  many  children  dying 
from  lead  poisoning,  are  we?  Is  the  Sen- 
ator in  a  position  to  say  how  many  of 
these  children  did  die,  if  any  of  them 
did?  When  we  speak  of  lead  paint  poi- 
soning, does  that  mean  that  they  have 
a  trace  of  lead  in  their  system,  or  could 
the  Senator  tell  me  more  specifically  just 
what  that  means? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  like  to  be  pre- 
cise In  terms  of  the  number  of  deaths. 
I  will  get  the  number  of  deaths.  I  have 
been  conducting  hearings  today  on 
smoking  deaths  and  I  want  to  be  certain 
that  I  have  my  figures  straight  between 
what  are  the  cancer  deaths  and  the  lead 
paint  poisoning  deaths. 

We  are  talking  In  tens  of  thousands 
who  have  died  In  the  last  7  years 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  That  has 
been  the  primary  cause  of  death? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  the  primary 
cause.  It  is  tens  of  thousands.  I  will  get 
the  precise  figure.  It  is  considerably 
more  than  one  of  the  other  areas,  like 
sickle  cell  anemia,  or  Cooley's  anemia, 
or  some  of  the  others.  It  is  In  the  tens 
of  thousands,  though  I  believe  It  is  some- 
what higher  even  than  that.  I  will  get 
the  precise  figure. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  This  5  per- 
cent that  the  Senator  speaks  of  as  hav- 
ing lead  paint  poisoning,  does  that  vary 
from  slight  to  a  very  serious  condition? 
Is  there  a  range  or  degree  of  poisoning? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  There  is  a  definition 
of  what  is  considered  to  be  a  high  lead 
level  and  that  is  a  percent  of  either  the 
red  or  white  blood  count. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  The  Sen- 


ator is  saying  if  there  Is  some  slight  trace 
of  lead,  that  is  not  necessarily  considered 
in  this  5  percent? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  appreciate 
the  Senator's  responses. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  WIU  the  Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  1  minute. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  putting  some  money  into 
every  HEW  bUl  for  the  past  3  or  4  years 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  something 
about  this  lead  poisoning.  Mainly,  how- 
ever, it  deals  with  supplying  clinical  help, 
when  someone  contacts  It.  It  has  never 
been  sufficient.  I  believe  this  bill  will  set 
tills  in  focus  and  I  hope  It  will  pass. 

I  want  the  record  to  show  that  after 
lisening  to  reams  of  testimony  about  this 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if 
these  cities  would  enforce  their  building 
codes,  we  would  not  have  half  of  this 
amount  going  on,  but  many  of  them  just 
do  not  do  that.  That  Is  where  most  of 
this  happens.  There  Is  loose  enforcement 
of  the  building  codes.  I  hope  this  bill  will 
help  encourage  the  larger  areas  In  which 
this  exists  to  enforce  their  building 
codes,  at  least  for  repairs  and  for  new 
buildings.  Then  we  would  not  have  much 
of  this  problem. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  wonder  if 
the  Senator  might  agree,  without  in  any 
way  speaking  against  this  bill,  that  per- 
haps the  parents  ought  to  watch  their 
children  a  little  more  carefully  and  see 
that  they  do  not  eat  the  paint  off  the 
wall. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  time.  In 
some  of  these  places  the  parents  do  not 
have  as  much  control  about  what  the 
children  are  doing,  and  In  many  cases 
they  just  do  not  watch  them.  That  is  the 
answer  to  it. 

But  it  should  not  be  there  so  they 
would  have  to  watch  them.  That  is  what 
this  bill  is  trying  to  correct. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  yield  myself  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  with  my  col- 
league from  Massachusetts  in  strong  sup- 
port of  this  bill.  He  has  exercised,  as 
chairman  of  our  Health  Subcommittee, 
strong  leadership  in  this  area.  This  is  an 
important  bill.  It  is  a  worthwhile  bill. 
I  commend  him  as  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committee for  working  in  the  hearings, 
in  the  markup,  and  in  the  program  of 
lead  paint  health  and  safety. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  I.  too, 
have  had  a  strong  interest  and  desire  to 
improve  the  health  and  well-being  of  our 
young  people  who  are  subjected  to  this 
health  hazard.  The  fact  that  we  are  in- 
cluding in  here  prohibitions  of  lead- 
based  paint  on  any  toy  or  fm-nlture  for 
use  of  children,  and  the  fact  that  we  are 
also  banning  It  for  cooking,  drinking, 
and  eating  utensils,  I  believe  gets  to  the 
heart  of  the  lead-based  paint  danger 
outside  of  the  housing  problem. 

In  the  bill  that  passed  previously.  I 
had  a  notification  process  whereby  the 
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seller  of  the  house  would  have  to  repre- 
sent, by  certlflcatitm.  ^nbat  lea4-based 
paJUit  chip  danger  was  available  in  the 
house  that  he  was  aelling.  I  am  glad  to 
.see  that  we  are  Implementiog  this  In 
terms  of  grants  in  aid  to  eliminate  that 
condition  from  occurring  in  the  future, 
and  trying  to  clean  up  the  remnants  of 
tlie  past. 

Mr.  President,  I  Join  In  strong  support 
of  this  bill  and  I  urge  Its  passage. 

I  do  want  to  say  that  I  have  been  re- 
quested by  the  administration  to  Include 
a  letter  from  the  Department  of  HEW 
written  when  this  bill  was  first  consid- 
ered last  year,  a  letter  written  by  Secre- 
tary Weinberger.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  their  opposition. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Departmkmt  of  Health, 

EDUCATIOH,    ANB    WIXFAKE, 

July  17, 1975. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Wiluams,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  V.S.  Senate,  Wathington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  la  In  responso 
to  your  request  of  May  8,  1978,  for  a  report 
on  S.  1664,  a  biU  "To  amend  the  Lead-Based 
Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act." 

The  bin  would  amend  the  existing  Act  by 
emphasizing  lead  hazard  elimination  activi- 
ties under  Title  I  grants,  by  mandating  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Childhood  Lead- 
Based  Paint  Advisory  Board,  by  establishing 
•  sUtutory  limit  on  the  permissible  amount 
of  lead  In  paint,  and  by  authorizing  Increased 
funding  for  fiscal  years  1976-1978. 

We  recommend  against  continuation  of 
TiUe  I  grant  authority,  and  recommend,  in- 
stead, that  these  grants  be  provided  througb 
the  disease  control  authority  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  S.  1766,  Introduced  by 
Senator  Schwelker  on  behalf  of  the  Admin- 
istration, would  provide  the  necessary  au- 
thority for  this  grant  program  and  we  rec- 
ommend that  It  receive  favorable  considera- 
tion by  the  Committee. 

The  Department  opposes  the  contlntiatlon 
of  the  separate  categorical  grant  authority  in 
S.  1664,  and  favors  Instead  the  broader  and 
more  flexible  authority  In  S.  1756.  The  estab- 
lishment of  multiple  categorical  authorities 
causes  considerable  hardship  on  State  and 
local  health  agencies  trying  to  carry  out  well 
balanced,  effective  prevention  programs  and 
continues  to  make  Federal  assistance  un- 
necessarily complicated. 

We  also  oppose  the  provisions  of  S.  1664 
which  would  require  Title  I  grantees  to 
eliminate  the  lead-based  paint  hazard  In  the 
homes  of  affected  children  If  the  owner  of 
the  house  does  not  take  action,  and  which 
would  permit  the  grantee  to  use  project  grant 
funds  to  support  up  to  90  percent  of  the  cost 
of  Its  removal. 

The  Department  objects  to  a  new  Federal 
program  to  eliminate  lead  poisoning  hazards 
in  homes,  since  this  task  is  basically  a  local 
rpsponsibllity  that  can  be  adequately  ad- 
dressed through  local  housing  ordinances. 
The  Federal  role  should  continue  to  be  that 
If  limited  research  and  demonstration  of 
new  and  effective  techniques  for  hazard  re- 
n»<.val.  Furthermore,  we  currently  permit  up 
to  10  percent  of  project  grant  funds  to  be 
y.srd  for  abatement  activities  in  emergency 
■"•iuiatlons,  and  this  lias  proved  more  than 
^  'indent  to  meet  such  emergency  needs. 

s.  1664  Is  also  objectionable  In  that  it 
would  specify  that  the  paint  must  be  ellml- 
HRied.  thereby  Ignoring  other  options  for 
removing  lead  paint  iiazards.  These  include 
securing  temporary  or  permanent  housing 
lor  families  with  small  children,  and  carry- 


ing out  Iwzard  abatement  activities  which 
reduce  ezpocure  significantly  without  elimi- 
nating tbe  basard. 

In  addition,  we  do  not  l>elleTe  that  it 
wiU  be  belptiil  to  eetabllah  a  National  Child- 
hood Lead-Baaed  Paint  Potaoning  AdTlaory 
Board.  All  currently  funded  lead  paint  pre- 
vention programs  have  eatabUabed  or  are 
In  the  process  of  establishing  local  advlaory 
Ix>ards.  Since  no  single  consumer  product 
varies  as  much  as  houses  troax  region  to 
region  and  community  to  community,  the 
local  advisory  tx>«rd  is  in  a  far  better  posi- 
tion to  advise  on  methods  to  meet  the  unique 
needs  of  individual  communities.  Sugges- 
tions, ideas,  and  criticism  are  scdicited  from 
the  local  tx>ards  and  are  Incorporated  as  ap- 
propriate into  the  management  of  the  na- 
tional program.  Members  of  a  National  Ad- 
visory Board  cannot  be  representative  of  aU 
affected  communities.  In  addition,  l>oth 
formal  and  informal  working  agreements 
have  been  established  by  all  of  the  Federal 
agencies  Involved  in  the  Implementation  of 
this  Act  in  order  to  achieve  necessary  na- 
tional coordination. 

The  original  Act  as  amended  In  P.L.  93-161 
placed  reqMnsibilities  Inappropriately  with 
various  departments  and  agencies.  Specifi- 
cally, the  authorities  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  UrlMm  Development; 
and  tbe  Chairman.  Constimer  Product  Safety 
Conuniasion  are  mixed  under  Section  401  of 
the  Act,  as  amended  by  PX.  93-151.  To  over- 
come this,  we  have  entered  Into  Inter-agency 
agreements  to  establish  appropriate  respon- 
sibilities with  tbe  various  departments  and 
agencies.  The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Url>an  Development  should  have  responsl- 
bUlty  for  regulating  the  use  of  lead-based 
paint  in  federally  assisted  housing,  and  the 
Consumer  Project  Safety  Commission  should 
have  primary  responsibility  for  toys  and 
furniture.  Tbe  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  should  provide  consulta- 
tion in  these  areas,  and  will  participate  di- 
rectly only  in  those  aspects  of  these  respon- 
sibilities wlilch  are  not  appropriate  to  the 
mission  of  the  above  agencies  such  as  those 
under  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 
Since  the  Department  of  Health,  Kducation. 
and  Welfare's  role  In  most  of  the  activities 
in  Section  401  Is  minimal,  we  do  not  feel  that 
It  is  appropriate  for  the  Department  to 
assiune  the  lead  responsibility  for  its  im- 
plementation. 

In  summary,  we  oppose  the  enactment  of 
tiUs  blU  and  recommend  instead  enactment 
of  8.  1766.  The  funding  authorization  for 
Title  I  grants  Is  not  needed  in  view  of  8. 
1766.  and  the  remaining  provisions  of  tills 
bill  which  relate  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare's  respon- 
slbUlties  are  either  inappropriate  or  not 
needed. 

We  are  advised  by  the  OfSce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  there  Is  no  objection 
to  the  presentation  of  this  report  and  that 
enactment  of  S.  1664  would  not  be  consistent 
with  the  Administration's  objectives. 
Sincerely. 

Caspar  W.  WEiNBERGiai, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  Uiank  tlie  Senator  for 
yielding.  I  have  served  on  the  committee 
which  has  considered  this  legislation  now 
for  the  past  2  years.  I  want  to  commend 
the  ranging  member  for  bringing  this 
bill  to  the  floor  and  to  the  point  where  we 
have  now  arrived.  I  believe  it  can  be  a 
very  effective  and  helpful  tool  in  prevent- 
ing avoidable  cases  of  poisoning. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio.  I  appre- 
ciate his  kind  remarks,  and  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 


The  PRE8IDINO  OFTICER.  Hie  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  iastaiEDY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
malnder  of  my  time. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stone)  .  The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESZDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  (rf  the  bill.  '•       •sj:..:.. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  hava  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roIL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Aboukezk)  ,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  BcifTOH),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  CiuatsTON),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  atmounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  is  absent 
on  offlciid  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Laxalt).  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  are  necessarily  absent 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  is 
absent  due  to  illness. 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  84, 
nays  5,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  42  Leg.] 
YEAS— «4 


Allen 

Hart.  PhUlp  A 

Nelson 

Bayb 

Hartke 

Nunn 

Be&ll 

HaskeU 

Packwood 

Bellmou 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

Blden 

Hathaway 

Pearson 

Brock 

Helms 

Pdl 

Buckley 

HoUlngs 

Proxmire 

Bumpers 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Huddleston 

Rlblooff 

Byrd, 

Humphrey 

Both 

Harry  P., 

Jr.    Inotiye 

HohweUcer 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Jackson 

Scott.  Hugh 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Scott. 

Case 

Johnston 

WUllamL. 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Church 

Leahy 

Stafford 

Clark 

Long 

Stennls 

Culver 

Magnuaon 

Stevens 

Dole 

Mansfield 

Stone 

Dumenlcl 

Matblas 

Symington 

Durkln 

McClellan 

Taft 

Eagleton 

McClure 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

McGee 

Thurmond 

Pong 

McOovem 

Tower 

Ford 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

Glenn 

Mondale 

Welcker 

Gravel 

Montoya 

WiUiamn 

Griffin 

Morgan 

Young 

Hart,  Gary 

Muskle 

NAYS--6 

BarUett 

Fannin 

Hansen 

Curtis 

Gam 

NOT  VOTING— 11 

Aboure7,k 

Cranston 

Moss 

Buker 

Ooldwater 

Percy 

Benuen 

Laxalt 

Stevenson 

Brooke 

Metcalf 

So  the  bill  (S.  1664)  was  passed. 
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DRUG  ABUSE  OFFICE  AND  TREAT 
MSNT     ACT     AMENDMENTS     OF 
197»— CONPERfflTCB  REPORT 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Pn^ldent,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  S.  2017  and  a«k  Xor  it»4a%* 
mediate  consideration.  .,-    :  - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICXR  (Mr. 
Stone)  .  The  report  wUI  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  tlie  dl»- 
agreelng  votes  of  the  two  Horuea  on  the 
•mendment  of  tbe  Hoiue  to  the  blU  (8.  2017) 
to  amend  the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treat- 
ment Act  of  1972,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
lukve  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  this  report. 
•Igned  by  aU  of  the  conferees. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report. 

The  report  is  as  follows: 
CoNrnzKcs  Rtport  (8.  Rctt.  No.  94-«39) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dU- 
agreelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (8.  2017) 
to  amend  the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treat- 
ment Act  of  1972.  and  for  other  purpoaea. 
having  n»t,  after  fuU  and  free  conference, 
have  been  unable  to  agree. 

W.  D.  Hatha  WAT, 
Harrison  Williams, 
jENirmos  Randolth, 
Edward  M.  Kznnxdt, 

W.  P.  MONDAir, 

Alan  CRANaroN , 
Oatlord  Nzlson. 
Abb  RiBicorr, 

EDMtTND  S.  MCSKIE, 

Sam  Nitkn, 
J.  JAvm. 
Charlss  Percy, 
Richard  S.  Scuwxikzr. 
J.  Glbnn  Bxall, 
Paul  Laxalt, 
Maiuigera  on  the  Part  o/  the  Senate. 

Harlxt  O.  Staockxs. 
Paul  O.  Rocxrs, 
Davis  SAiTERnxLO, 
Richardson  Przter. 
Jamks  W.  Symington, 
T.  Carter, 
Jamsb  T.  Brothill, 
Managers  on  the  Part  o/  the  House. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statkmxnx  of  thx 

COMMXTTEC  of  CONFEXENCX 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2017) 
to  amend  the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treat- 
ment Act  of  1972,  and  for  other  purposes, 
report  that  the  conferees  have  been  unable 
to  agree. 

The  Senate  bill  and  tbe  House  amendment 
■  contained  an  extension  (with  changes)  of 
the  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  established  by  title  II  of  the  Drug 
Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1072. 
Under  tbe  Senate  bill  tbe  Special  Action 
Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  was  ex- 
tended through  December  31,  1975,  and  un- 
der the  House  amendment  the  Office  was  ex- 
tended through  June  30.  1976.  The  managers 
en  the  part  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
have  determined  that  the  Office  should  be 
extended  through  fiscal  year  1978,  but  such 
an  extension  is  beyond  the  authority  of  the 
managers.  AddltlonaUy,  In  accordance  with 
section  104  of  such  Act,  such  Office  and  tlUe 
were  repealed  effective  June  30,  1975.  Thus, 
to  now  extend  that  Office  requires  the  re- 
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enactment  of  such  title  n — an  action  which 
Is  beyond  the  authority  of  the  m^rm^yiB  qq 
the  part  of  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  bill  and  tbe  Home  amendmeat 
also  contam  amendments  to  otber  tttles  of 
tbe  Druf  Atrase  Ofltee  and  Treatment  Act  of 
19T9.  However,  sinc^  such  amendmenta  wwe 
combined  with  tbe  extension  of  the  O&ee 
mto  a  single  amendment  of  the  House  and 
consequently  may  not  be  separated  ttom  the 
extension  of  the  Office,  the  managers  report 
the  House  amendment  in  technical  disagree- 
ment. The  managera  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  offer  a  motion  to  agree  to  the  Honse 
amendment  with  an  amendment  which  wUl 
provide  for  tbe  following : 

OFFICX  OF  DSUa  ABUSE  POLICY 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Special  Action  Offloe  for  Drug 
Abuse  PoUcy  untU  January  i,  1976.  and  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  continuation  of  Its 
functions. 

The  Bouse  amendment  redesignated  the 
Special  Action  Offloe  the  Office  of  Drug  Abuse 
Policy,  reduced  the  personnel  of  that  Office, 
provided  specific  authorlzatlonB  of  tS  million 
for  the  admlnlstraUon  of  that  Office,  pro- 
vided that  the  Director  of  the  Office  shall 
hold  no  office  In  any  other  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States,  and  provided 
for  the  termination  of  that  Office  and  the 
transfer  of  its  functions  to  the  NaUonal  In- 
stitute on  Drug  Abuse  after  June  30,  1976. 

The  Senate  amendment  wlU  authorize  a 
scaled-down  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Policy  In 
the  Office  of  the  President,  headed  by  a  Di- 
rector appointed  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Director  will  be  au- 
thorized to  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  with  respect  to  policies  for,  ob- 
jectives of,  and  establishment  of  priorities 
for.  Federal  drug  abuse  functions  and  make 
recommendations  for  the  coordination  of 
the  performance  of  such  functions  by  Federal 
departments  and  agencies.  Funding  for  the 
Office  la  authorized  at  a  rate  of  |2  million  per 
year. 

■STABLISHMXNX   OF    A    SPECIAL   FUND 

The  House  amendment  established  a  spe- 
cial fund  for  the  iiee  of  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Policy  fcr  the  purpuee 
of  providing  additional  incentives  to  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  and  other  public 
entities  (after  review  by  health  systems  agen- 
cies) for  the  development  and  demonstration 
of  more  effective  drug  abuse  prevention  func- 
tions, with  an  authorization  of  97  mUUon 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976. 

The  Senate  bill  extended  until  January  1, 
1970,  the  special  fund  previously  authorised 
under  section  223  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Office 
and  Treatment  Act  of  1972,  with  substantially 
similar  purposes,  and  authorized  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  its  continuation. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment  no  addi- 
tional special  fund  will  be  provided  for  the 
new  Offlcs. 


XECUNICAL    ASSISTANCX 

The  House  amendment  gave  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Dioig  Abuse  Policy  the  respon- 
sibility to  coordinate  or  assure  coordination 
of  Federal  drug  abuse  prevention  functions 
with  such  functions  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment. The  House  amendment  transferred 
to  NIDA  the  responsibility  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  State  and  local  agencies. 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  continua- 
tion until  January  1,  1976  of  section  229  of 
the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of 
1972.  which  gives  responslblUty  for  both 
functions  to  the  Special  Action  Office. 

The  Senate  amendment  will  contain  the 
House  provision  regarding  transfer  of  SUte 
and  local  technical  assistance  programs  to 
NIDA,  with  an  amendment  Ir.corporatlng 
Into  that  provision  the  language  In  Sec. 
!*(*)(  1)  of  the  House  amendment  concern- 


ing coordination  between  Federal,  state  and 
local  govarameuts.  ^. 

■XBBABCli  AND  DEVKLOnolrT 

Tbv  Senate  bin  transferred  ITom  the  Spe- 
cial Aetioh  Office  to  the  National  Institute 
on  Drug  Abuse  responsibility  f6r  the  en- 
ooaragement  of  eertaia  research  and  develoB. 
ment  wd  adds  •nass  addictive"  replaosneoti 
for  opium  and  Its  derivatives  to  the  Itot  of 
priority  areas  for  research. 

The  House  amendment  adopted  the  same 
policy  with  technical  language  differences 
and  also  provided  a  specific  authorization  of 
$7  million  per  year  through  fiscal  year  197a 
for  this  section.  ' 

Tbe  Senate  amendment  will  ooatain  the 
House  amendment  with  a  tecluUoal  amend, 
menu 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY   COUNCEL 

Tlie  Hoiise  amendment  repealed  tlie  Na- 
tional Advisory  CouncU  on  Dnig  Abuse  and 
merged  its  functions  with  the  NaUonal  Ad- 
visory CouncU  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
expanding  the  membership  of  the  latter  to 
include  at  least  two  former  drug  addicts  or 
abusers. 

The  Senate  bill  made  no  change  in  the  law 
except  to  extend  the  life  of  the  National 
AdvUory  CouncU  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
until  January  l,  1976. 

The  Senate  amendment  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill. 

OnCHIMINATION   IN  ADMISSIONS 
AND   TRBATMKNT 

The  Senate  bUl  bare  hospitals  receiving 
Federal  funds  from  discriminating  in  admis- 
sions and  treatment  against  persons  who  are 
dependent  on  or  abusers  of  drugs. 

The  House  amendment  adopts  the  same 
policy,  but  conforms  the  language  to  the 
comparable  section  of  the  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treatment  and  Re- 
habiautlon  Act,  including  a  directive  to  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affaire  to  pre- 
scribe  such  regulations  for  veterans  health 
care  facilities. 

The  Senate  amendment  Is  the  same  as  the 
House  amendment. 

METHODOLOGY 

The  Senate  bm  required  tlw  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  establish 
a  methodology  to  assess  and  determine  the 
incidence  and  prevalence  of  drug  abuse  in 
determining  the  need  for  more  effective 
conduct  of  drug  abuse  prevention  functions 
under  the  formiUa  for  State  allotments.  The 
Senate  bill  also  permitted  the  Secretary  to 
authorize  a  State  to  use  a  portion  of  its 
allotment  to  conduct  a  study  of  such  a 
methodology. 

The  House  amendment  required  the  Sec- 
retary to  propose  and  promiUgate  rules  set- 
ting forth  the  formula  to  be  used. 

The  Senate  amendment  combines  both 
provisions. 

NEBDS    SURVEY 

The  Senate  bOl  made  a  technical  change 
in  the  requirement  that  States  survey  their 
drug  abuse  prevention  needs  and  plan  for 
the  development  and  distribution  of  fa- 
cilities. 

The  House  amendment  contained  and  the 
Senate  amendment  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

BXTB-STATE    PLANNING 

The  Senate  bill  required  that  States  es- 
tablish a  system  of  sub-State  planning  to 
provide  Information  regarding  existing  and 
projected  needs  and  resources. 

The  House  amendment  contained  and  the 
Senate  amendment  contains  no  comparable 
provisions.  Conference  Agreement:  The  Sen- 
ate recedes,  in  Ught  of  the  compromise  un- 
der tlie  health  systems  agencies  provisions. 

FESFORMANat  STANDARDS 

The  Senate  bUl  required  States  to  provide 
reasonable  assurances  that  projects  or  pro- 
grams have  proponed  performance  standards 
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or  research  protocols  to  measure  their  own 
effectiveness. 

Tlie  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision. 

Tbe  Senate  amendment  wlU  reqvilre  States 
to  provide  reasonable  assurances  that  treat- 
ment or  rehabilitation  projects  or  programs 
supported  by  fimds  made  available  under 
this  section  have  provided  to  the  State 
agency  a  proposed  performance  standard  or 
standards  to  measxa«,  or  research  protocol 
to  determine,  the  effectiveness  of  such  treat- 
ment or  rehabUltatlon  programs  or  projects. 

nSA  REVIEW 

Tbe  House  amendment  required  that  each 
application  for  a  grant  imder  sections  409 
and  410  be  subject  to  review  by  liealth  sys- 
tems agencies  established  piirsuant  to  sec- 
tion 1613(e)  of  tbe  PubUo  Health  Servico 
Act. 

The  Senate  biU  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Senate  amendment  wlU  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  by  Inserting  in  sec- 
tion i5iS(e)(l)(A)(i)  at  Uiat  Act  a  direct 
reference  to  seeUons  400  and  410  of  the  Drug 
Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act.  In  addition, 
sections  16ia(b)  (8)(0)  (U)  and  1681(S)(A) 
will  be  amended  to  Mid  a  MferMwe  to  "sub- 
stance abiue  treatment  facIUtles"  ta  tbe 
parentheses  modifying  "iiealtb  oate  institu- 
tions" in  iwth  places.  It  is  mtended  tlaat 
health  systems  agencies  teke  into  account 
the  non-medical  aspects  of  substance  abuse 
treatment  programs  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  the  use  of  n<m-medical  treatment 
models,  tbe  need  to  coordinate  with  agencies 
of  law  enforcement  and  education  as  w«n  m 
of  health,  and  tbe  need  to  consider  new  or 
experimental  approaches. 

8TATX  PLANS 

The  House  amendment  required  eacb 
State  plan  to  pertam  to  the  12-month  period 
beginning  October  1  of  each  calendar  year, 
to  be  submitted  by  the  preceding  July  16, 
and  to  be  reviewed  fa^  the  Secretary  not  later 
than  September  15  tor  <0  days  after  receipt 
by  the  Secretary,  whlcbever  Is  later. 

The  Senate  bUl  contained  no  compartAIe 
provision. 

The  Senate  amendment  wlU  contain  tlia 
House  amendment. 

SPECIFICATION  OF  BUPPLEMBNTAL  rONDS 

The  House  amendment  required  eaOb  Stat* 
plan  to  specify  sources  of  fimds  which  wlU 
be  used  to  supplement  fumls  recelTed  under 
this  section  tot  drug  abtisa  prevention  func" 
tions. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  and  tiie  Senate 
amendment  will  contain  no  coQ^Moable  jwo- 
vision. 

CERTIFICATION,  CXKDZNTIALINa,  AMD 

nanmro 

The  House  amendments  required  States 
to  provide  methods  for  the  certification,  cre- 
dentlaltng,  and  training  of  professional  and 
paraprofeeslonals. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  and  the  Senate 
amendment  will  contain  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. 

ALLOCATTON  OF  FUNDS 

The  House  amendment  required  States  to 
establish  procedures  for  the  allocation  of  all 
funds  received  for  drug  abuse  prevention 
function,  non-Federal  as  weU  as  Federal. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  and  the  Senate 
amendment  wiU  contain  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. 

INCLUSION   OF  ALCOHOLISM   AND  MENTAL 
HKALTH 

The  House  amendment  permits  States' 
plans  submitted  after  January  1,  1976,  to  In- 
clude provisions  relating  to  alcoholism  or 
mental  health. 

The  Senate  bUl  contained  and  tbe  Senate 
amendment  will  contain  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. 


PRIMABT  PREVKNTION 

Tlie  Senate  blU  required  tbe  Secretary  to 
accord  blgh  priority  to  primary  prevention 
in  implementing  ills  special  project  grant  au- 
thority. 

TtM  House  amendment  ad<^ted  the  same 
poUcy,  and  in  addition  defined  a  primary 
prevention  program  as  a  program  designed 
to  discourage  persons  from  beginning  drug 
abuse. 

Under  tlie  Senate  amendment  a  primary 
prevention  program  Includes  programs 
designed  to  discourage  persons  from  begin- 
ning drug  abuse. 

BTAMDARDS  FOR  EFFECTIVKNESS 

The  Senate  bUl  required  and  tbe  Senate 
amendment  wlU  require  each  appUcant  for 
a  treatment  or  rehabiUtatlon  grant  under 
tbe  QMcial  projects  authority  to  prc^xiee 
performance  standards  or  researeb  protocols 
to  measure  their  own  effectiveness. 

Tbe  HOuse  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision. 

AIXOCATION  OF  rOMSB 

Tlie  Bouse  amendment  required  State 
agencies  reviewing  appUcations  for  special 
project  grants  and  contracts  to  take  Into  ac- 
count the  aUocation  of  funds  under  tbe 
State  formula  grant  section  of  this  act. 

Tbe  Senate  UU  contains,  and  tbe  Senate 
amendment  wlU  contain  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. 

BTATI8TICAI.  SECOKDS 

The  House  amendment  required  that  any 
system  of  records  maintained  by  NIDA  eon- 
taining  Information  about  jiatients  (otlier 
ttian  patients  directly  receiving  clinical 
services  from  the  Institute)  be  maintained 
and  used  solely  as  statistical  records. 

Hie  Senate  biU  contained  and  tbe  Sen- 
ate amendment  wiU  contain  no  comparable 
provision. 

W.  D.  Hathawat, 

Hssaiwow  Wn.T.T«ws, 

Jammras  Bamdolph, 

Sdwsbd  M.  Kknnxot, 

W.  F.  MomAi.B, 

Azjur  Obanston. 

Otcnjoma  Mzlsoh, 

AasBDicoFr, 

Bumire  S.  MxTSKiB, 

BamNunn, 

J.  jAvrrs, 

CHAaLxs  Percy, 

BlCHSaO   S.    SCHWDKO, 

J.  Oixnm  Beall, 
Paul  Laxalt. 
Managen  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Hsblxt  O.  Staggxbs, 
Paul  O.  Booeks, 
Datd  Sattebfield, 

BICHAED60N  PaETEX. 

James  W.  SYMfNOTON. 
T.  Caktex, 
James  T.  Broyhill, 
Afana$rers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  the 
conferees  on  this  measure  have  reported 
to  the  Senate  and  to  the  House  tn  dis- 
agreement. They  have  done  so,  however, 
solely  because  there  is  one  small  i>art 
of  the  agreement  accepted  by  both  the 
House  and  Senate  CMiferees  which  can 
be  said  to  be  technically  outside  the 
scope  of  the  conference. 

That  one  aspect  of  the  agreement  con- 
cerns the  expiration  of  authorizations  for 
the  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Policy. 

Both  bills  c(»itained  authorizations  for 
a  Federal  office  to  oversee  the  creation 
and  administration  of  Federal  drug 
abuse  policy.  However,  the  Senate  blU 
contained  only  a  6-month  authorlzatlOQ. 
while  the  House  bill  contained  a  1-year 
authorization.  In  both  cases,  the  purpose 


was  to  be  able  more  adequatdy  to  ana- 
lyze the  adtnlnlstraticni's  own  drug  abuse 
policy,  as  embodied  in  its  White  Paper 
on  Drug  Abuse.  The  intention  at  the 
time  the  Senate  bill  was  passed,  over  6 
months  ago,  was  to  review  the  adminls- 
trati<m  proposals  and  tbea  recommend 
whatever  extension  of  the  office  we  con- 
sidered to  be  necessary. 

Since  the  House  took  several  months 
longer  thui  the  Senate  to  entust  this 
measure,  however,  the  conferees  have  all 
had  adequate  opportunity  for  such  a 
review.  For  that  reason,  the  conferees 
have  voted  to  authorize  f imding  for  their 
compromise  proposal  for  a  Federal  office 
for  a  poiod  of  3  years,  as  opposed  to 
6  months — as  in  the  Senate  bill — or  1 
year — as  in  the  House  bill. 

Rather  than  reporting  the  measure, 
thai,  we  must  report  in  dlssigreement. 
After  ad<q7tlng  the  r^Mrt  in  disagree- 
ment, we  will  take  up  the  House  amend- 
ment to  the  origbial  Senate  bill,  recede 
from  our  disagreement  to  that  amend- 
ment, and  agree  with  a  further  amend- 
ment. Tbe  further  amendment  will  be 
the  report  actually  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
ference committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  analysis  of  the  President's 
white  paper,  which  I  delivered  last  year 
as  part  of  a  speedi  In  Columbia,  S.C.,  be 
printed  in  the  Recoro  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  ronarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objectlan,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  Joint  explan-^- 
tory  Btatonent  at  the  committee  of  con- 
ference, imdudbig  a  section-by-section 
analysis  of  the  major  provisions  of  the 
proposed  amoidment,  be  printed  in  the 

RSCOBB. 

There  being  no  objection,  t^e  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
asfoOowB: 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 
Committee  of  Contesence 

The  managers  on  tbe  part  of  the  House 
and  tlie  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  tbe  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  tlie  House  to  the  bUI  (S.  2017) 
to  amend  the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treat- 
ment Act  of  1972,  and  for  other  purposes, 
report  that  the  conferees  have  been  unable  to 
agree. 

The  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment 
contained  an  extension  (with  changes)  of 
tbe  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  established  by  title  n  of  the 
Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of 
1072.  Under  the  Senate  bill  the  Special  Ac- 
tion Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  was 
extended  through  December  31,  1975,  and 
under  the  House  amendment  the  Office  was 
extended  through  June  30,  1976.  The  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  Hotise  and  the  Sen- 
ate have  determined  that  the  Office  should 
be  extended  through  fiscal  year  1978,  but 
such  an  extension  is  beyond  the  authority  of 
the  managers.  AdditionaUy,  ta  accordance 
with  section  104  of  such  Act,  such  Office  and 
title  were  repealed  effective  June  30,  1975. 
Thiis,  to  now  extend  that  Office  requires  the 
reenactment  of  such  title  II — an  action 
which  is  beyond  the  authority  of  the  man- 
agera on  the  part  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

The  Senate  bUl  and  the  House  amendment 
also  contain  amendments  to  other  titles  of 
the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of 
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1972.  Homver,  since  auch  amendmenta  were 
combined  wltb  tb«  extenalon  ol  vbe  OOce 
Into  a  tingle  amendment  at  Uae  Boiue  and 
consequently  may  not  be  separated  from  the 
extension  of  the  Office,  the  manafera  report 
the  Ho\]se  amendment  In  technical  disagree- 
raent.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  offer  a  motion  to  agree  to  the  Howe 
amendment  with  an  amendment  which  will 
provide  for  the  following: 

omca  or  dkco  ABTraz:  roLiCT 
The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Special  Action  Office  for  Drag 
Abuse  Policy  until  January  1,  1970.  and  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  continuation  of  Its 
functions. 

The  House  amendment  redesignated  the 
Special  Action  Office  the  Office  of  Drug  Abuse 
Policy,  reduced  the  personnel  of  that  Office, 
provided  specUle  authorizations  of  t3  mtUlon 
for  the  administration  of  that  Office,  provided 
that  the  Director  of  that  OlBoe  shall  bold  no 
office  In  any  other  department  or  agency  of 
the  United  SUtes.  and  provided  for  the  termi- 
nation of  that  Office  and  the  transfer  of  Its 
functions  to  the  ITatlonal  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse  after  June  30.  Wn. 

The  Senate  amendment  will  autborlM  a 
•caled-down  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  PoUcy  In 
the  OSc*  of  the  President,  headed  by  a  Di- 
rector appointed  with  the  advice  *n/*  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Director  wUl  be  au- 
thorised to  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  with  re^>ect  to  policies  for.  objec- 
tives of.  and  establishment  of  priorities  for. 
Federal  drug  abuse  functions  and  make  rec- 
ommendations for  the  coordination  of  the 
performance  of  such  functions  by  Federal 
departments  and  agencies.  Funding  for  the 
Office  Is  authorized  at  a  rate  of  93  million 
per  year. 

XSTABLISHMKirT   OF  A   SFSCIAI.  FCNO 

The  House  amendment  established  a  special 
fund  for  the  use  of  the  Director  of  the  OSce 
of  Drug  Abuse  Policy  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding additional  incentives  to  Federal  de- 
partments and  sondes  and  other  public  en- 
titles (after  review  by  health  systems  agen- 
cies) for  the  development  and  demonstra- 
tion of  more  effective  drug  abuse  prevention 
functions,  with  an  authorization  of  $7  mil- 
lion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976. 

The  Senate  bUl  extended  untU  January  1, 
1970.  the  special  fund  previously  authorized 
under  section  223  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Office 
and  Treatment  Act  of  1972.  with  substan- 
tially similar  purpoees.  and  authorized  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  Ite  continua- 
tion. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment  no  addi- 
tional special  fund  win  be  provided  for  the 
new  Office. 

TKCHHICAL  ASSISTAMCX 

The  House  amendment  gave  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Policy  the  respon- 
sibility to  coordinate  or  assure  coordination 
of  Federal  drug  abuse  prevention  functions 
with  such  functions  of  SUte  and  local  gov- 
ernment. The  House  amendment  transferred 
to  NIDA  the  responsibility  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  State  and  local  agencies. 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  conUnua- 
tlon  untU  January  1,  1978  of  section  229  of 
the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act 
of  1972,  which  gives  responslbUlty  for  both 
functions  to  the  Special  Action  Office. 

The  Senate  amendment  win  contain  the 
House  provision  regarding  transfer  of  SUte 
and  local  technical  assistance  programs  to 
NIDA,  with  an  amendment  Incorporating 
into  that  provision  the  language  In  Sec.  14 
(a)(1)  of  the  Bouse  amendment  concerning 
coordination  between  Federal.  State  and  lo- 
cal governments. 

BSSXASCH  AMD  DKVSLOPMSMT 

The  Senate  bin  transferred  from  the  Spe- 
cial Actkm  Office  to  the  National  Institute 
on  Drug  Abuse  responsibility  for  the  encour- 


agement of  certain  research  and  development 
and  adds  "leas  addictive"  replacements  for 
opium  and  lu  derivatives  to  the  Ust  of  prior- 
ity areas  for  rsssarch. 

The  House  amendment  adopted  the  same 
policy  with  technical  language  differences, 
and  also  provided  a  ^wdflc  authorization  of 
$7  mllUon  per  year  throtigh  fiscal  year  1978 
for  this  section. 

The  Senate  amendment  will  contain  the 
House  amendment  with  a  technical  amend- 
ment. 

NATION Ai.  AOTISOST   COtJHCIL 

The  House  amendment  repealed  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  CouncU  on  Drug  Abu  ;e  and 
merged  its  functions  with  the  National  Ad- 
visory CouncU  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention, 
expanding  the  membership  of  the  latter  to 
Include  at  least  two  former  drug  addicts  or 
abusers. 

The  Senate  bill  made  no  change  In  the  law, 
except  to  extend  the  Ufe  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  for  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion untU  January  1,  1978. 

The  Senate  amendment  Is  the  same  as  the 
Ssnate  bill. 

vacaxhOKkTiov  ot  admissions  and  tkxatmknt 
Th*  Senate  bni  bars  hospitals  receiving 
Federal  funds  from  dlacrlmlnatlog  In  admis- 
sions and  treatment  against  persons  who  are 
dependent  on  or  abusers  of  drugs. 

The  House  amendment  adopU  the  same 
policy,  but  conforcns  the  language  to  the 
comparable  section  of  the  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism  Prevention.  Treatment  and 
Rehabilitation  Act,  Including  a  directive  to 
the  Administrator  of  Veterai;s  Affairs  to  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  for  veterans  health 
care  facilities. 

The  Senate  amendment  Is  the  «^n7f  as 
the  Rouse  amendment. 

acZTHOOOLOCT 

The  Senate  bUl  required  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  EdueaUon.  and  WsUare  to  esteb- 
llsh  a  methodology  to  hssss  and  determine 
the  incidence  and  preralenee  of  drug  abuse 
In  determining  the  need  for  more  effective 
conduct  of  drug  abuse  prevention  functions 
under  the  formula  for  State  allotmenU.  The 
Senate  bill  also  permitted  the  Secretary  to 
authorize  a  Stete  to  use  a  portion  of  Ite  al- 
lotment to  conduct  a  study  of  such  a 
methodology. 

The  Ho\ise  amendment  required  the  Sec- 
reUry  to  propose  and  promulgate  rules  set- 
ting forth  the  formula  to  be  used. 

The  Senate  amendment  combines  both 
provisions. 

NSKSa   SUBVKT 

The  Senate  bm  made  a  technical  change 
In  the  requirement  that  Stetes  survey  their 
drug  abuse  prevention  needs  and  plan  for  the 
development  and  distribution  of  facilities. 

The  House  amendment  contained  and  the 
Senate  amendment  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

StTS-STATX   PLANNINO 

The  Senate  bUl  required  that  States  es- 
tablish a  system  of  sub-State  planning  to 
provide  Information  regarding  existing  and 
projected  needs  and  resoiirces. 

The  House  amendment  contained  and  the 
Senate  amendment  contains  no  comparable 
provisions. 

Conference  Agreement:  The  Senate  recedes, 
In  light  of  the  compromise  under  the  health 
systems  agencies  provisions. 

naroBMAwa  stansasim 
The  Senate  blU  required  BUtes  to  provide 
reasonable  assurances  that  projecte  or  pro- 
grams have  proposed  performance  stand- 
ards or  research  protocols  to  measiire  their 
own  effectiveness. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Senate  amendment  will  require  States 
to  provide  reasonable  assurances  that  treat- 
ment or  rehabilitation  proJecU  or  programs 


supported  by  funds  mads  avaUabl*  nndsr 
this  section  have  provided  to  the  State  steacy 
a  proposed  performance  standard  or  stand- 
ards to  measure,  or  research  protoctd  to  de- 
termine, the  effectiveness  of  such  treatment 
or  rehablliutlon  programs  or  projects. 


The  House  amendment  required  that  each 
application  for  a  grant  under  sections  409  and 
410  be  subject  to  review  by  health  systems 
agencies  established  pursuant  to  section  1613 
(e)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Senate  amendment  will  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  by  Inserting  in  sec- 
tion 1613(e)(1)  (A)(1)  of  that  Act  a  direct 
reference  to  sections  409  and  410  of  the  Drag 
Abiise  Office  and  Treatment  Act.  In  addi- 
tion, sections  1612(b)  (3)  (C)  (11)  and  lUl 
(8)  (A)  will  be  amended  to  add  a  refennce 
to  "substence  abuse  treatment  faculties"  in 
the  parentheses  modifying  "health  care  In- 
stitutions" in  both  places.  It  Is  Intended  that 
health  systems  agencies  take  Into  account 
the  non-medical  aspects  of  substanoe  abuse 
treatment  programs  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  the  use  of  non-medical  treatment 
models,  the  need  to  coordinate  with  agencies 
of  law  enforcement  and  education  as  well  as 
of  health,  and  the  need  to  consider  new  or 
experimental  approaches. 

■TATZ    PLANS 

The  House  amendment  required  each  State 
plan  to  pertain  to  the  12-month  period  be- 
ginning October  1  of  each  calendar  year,  to  be 
siaxnltted  by  the  preceding  July  16.  and  to 
be  reviewed  by  the  Secretary  not  later  than 
September  16  or  80  days  after  receipt  by  the 
Secretary,  whichever  la  later. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Senate  amendment  will  contain  the 
House  amendment. 

SPKCXnCATIONS    OT    SUPPLUUMTAI.    FUNDS 

The  House  smcndment  required  each  SUte 
plan  to  specify  sources  of  funds  which  will 
be  used  to  supplement  funds  received  under 
this  section  for  drug  abuse  prevention  func- 
tions. 

The  Senate  bill  conUlned  and  ths  Senate 
amendment  will  contain  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. 

CKanricATiON,  cssourriALuro,  and  TiunnNo 

The  House  amendmente  required  Stetes 
to  provlds  methods  for  the  certification, 
credenttallpg.  and  training  of  professionals 
and  pan4>rofesslonals. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  and  the  Senate 
amendment  will  conUln  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. 

allocation  op  rUNDS 

The  House  amendment  required  SUtes  to 
eeUbllsh  procedures  for  the  allocation  of  all 
funds  received  for  drug  abuse  prevention 
function,  non -Federal  as  well  as  FederaL 

The  Ssnate  bill  conUlned  and  the  Senate 
amendment  will  contain  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. 

mCLCSION  OP  ALCOROLISIC  AND  MENTAL 
KXALTH 

The  House  amendment  permlte  SUte 
plans  subnUtted  after  January  l,  1976,  to 
Include  provisions  reUtlng  to  alcoholism  or 
menUl  health. 

The  Senate  bUl  contained  and  the  Senate 
amendment  will  conUln  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. 

PKIMAKT  PBrVENTION 

The  Senate  blU  required  the  Secretary  to 
accord  high  priority  to  primary  prevention 
In  Implementing  his  special  project  grant 
authority. 

The  House  amendment  adopted  the  same 
policy,  and  In  addition  defined  a  primary 
prevention  program  as  a  program  designed 
to  discourage  persona  from  beginning  drug 
abuse 
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Under  Mla»  Senat*  amendment  a  primary 
prsventloQ  program  Inrlaaaa  prognuna  de- 
signed to  dlscourags  parsons  from  heglnnlnc; 
drug  abus*. 

STAMDAXos  Fos  EnvcxxvunM 

The  Senate  bill  required  and  the  Senate 
amendment  will  reqtilrs  each  ^)pUcant  for 
a  treatment  or  rehabllltatton  grant  undsr 
the  special  projects  authority  to  proposa 
perf  ormaaes  standards  or  nMutth  protoools 
to  measure  their  own  sffeotlveneaa. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provlsl(Mi. 

AIXOCATION  or  FUNDS 

The  House  amendment  raqulred  Stats 
agencies  reviewing  applications  (or  apodal 
project  grante  and  oontraots  to  tak*  Into  ao- 
count  the  allocation  of  funds  tuutsr  this 
SUte  formula  grant  section  of  this  act. 

The  Senate  bill  6ontalns  and  ths  Senate 
amendment  will  contain  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. 

0TATIBTICAL  KXOOKDS 

The  House  amendment  required  that  any 
system  of  raoords  malntalnsd  by  NUM  con- 
taining Informattoa  about  pttttanta  (otbar 
than  pattoDta  direotly  raoalTliic  altnlcal  i 
Ices  from  tha  Xaatttat*)  bt  nalBtataaa 
used  aolely  as  statistical  reoords. 

Ths  Senata  bUl  contained  and  ths  Senate 
amendment  will  contain  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. 


[XXBIKT  II 

Analysis  or  Pamscirr's  Whrs  P< 

I  would  Ilka  to  tntn  now  for  a  few  mlnutea 
to  a  subject  which  ooncains  all  of  ua  gnatty: 
this  Administration^  most  rsoant  t"4lftatlqn 
of  lu  oonoams  aad  r»inrtimi»t^^iatt[)m  f^g 
drug  abusa  policy  in  America.  X  nfler.  ^ 
course,  to  the  Whits  Papar  on  Drug  Alnisa 
prepared  by  the  Whits  House  Domsstie  Coun- 
cil under  the  leadarShlp  of  Vlca  Frsaldent 
RockefeUer— a  report  which  was  released  to 
the  pubUe  Just  a  f»w  days  ago. 

While  thara  are  sdbm  hlgb  points  in  tiii« 
120  pag*  study,  on  tha  wholo  It  is  a  doeumMit 
that  Is  dsaply  distutMng  to  ma  and  to  many 
others  who  have  studied  ite  eontonta.  X  tand 
to  think  of  It  as  a  "Oood  News"— "Bad  News" 
report. 

First,  a  bit  of  history  may  be  in  order  so 
that  this  White  Paper  can  be  placed  In  its 
proper  perspectlTe.  Lata  last  SpiUig.  Oongreas 
was  considering  whathar  to  aztend  Xb»  l^>a- 
clal  Action  Ofllcs  for  Drug  Abusa  PoUcT.  > 
four  year  old  offlca  with  broad  poweis  to 
formulate  and  coordinate  Federal  p<dicy, 
make  grants,  and  conduct  raaaarch  and 
evaluation  of  drug  abuse  eff«ts  at  every 
level.  The  legislation  creating  ths  office  was 
to  ezpirs  on  Jims  80,  and  tha  Admin- 
istration announced  ito  adamant  opposition 
to  Ite  continued  sxtstence. 

The  Senate  pawed  a  bill  In  June  which 
would  have  temporarily  .  extended  ths 
coordinating  and  policy-making  powers  of 
the  Special  Action  Office,  while  transferring 
much  of  Ite  researcdi  and  gnuitmaking  au- 
thority to  the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse.  The  purpose  of  the  temporary  exten- 
sion was  to  enable  us  to  take  a  doaer  look  at 
the  requlremente  In  this  area  before  the  office 
was  dismantled. 

However,  the  House  was  not  yet  ready  to 
pass  similar  legislation,  and  the  Administra- 
tion allowed  the  office  to  expire  without  re- 
gard to  the  pnq>oaed  Congressional  man- 
date that  It  be  continued.  The  House  sub- 
sequently passed  Ite  own  bill  recreating  an 
office  similar  to  the  Special  Action  Office, 
and  we  will  soon  go  to  conference  on  our 
bills  to  Iron  out  their  differences. 

Meanwiiile,  in  April,  President  TatA  asked 
bis  Domestic  CouncU,  under  the  leadership 
of  Vice  President  Bockefeller,  to  develop  a 
quick  study  of  what  he  called  "the  nature 
and  extent  of  drug  abtise  In  America  today." 


Such  a  study,  properly  done.  Is  indeed  nec- 
essary to  place  these  Issues  In  their  proper 
euirent  perspective.  But  the  feeling  in  Oan.- 
grass  in  April  was  tliat  tha  primary  puzpoae 
of  dotng  this  partictilar  study,  in  record- 
breaking  time,  by  a  hastily  contrived  task 
force  was  to  try  to  create  an  easier  political 
rationale  for  doing  away  with  a  crucial  cen- 
tral policy  coordinating  body  like  the  Spe- 
cial Action  Office — without  replacing  it  with 
any  adequate  substitnto. 

TtM  "findings"  at  this  task  force,  then. 
are  heavy  on  rhetoric  and  ll^t  on  sound 
policy  recommendations.  Unfortunately  they 
aeem  to  bear  out  our  early  Congressional 
fsais.  And  while  there  Is  "good  news**  In 
tha  White  Paper,  the  "bad  news"  seems  all 
too  often  to  eclipse  and  outweigh  the  good. 

In  tha  largest  sense,  the  good  news  in  the 
report  is  to  be  found  in  ite  candid  recog- 
nition of  tha  overwhelming — and  continu- 
ally Increasing — scope  of  the  dnig  abuse 
proUem  in  our  country  today. 

Only  two  years  ago.  President  Blchard 
Nixon  and  othars  tn  tha  bureaucracy  wet* 
tsUi^  ua  we  had  "finaUy  turned  the  comer" 
on  drug  abuaa  in  Amwrloa.  But  tha  White 
Paper  repudlatea  those  statMnents.  We  had 
"tumad  tha  cwner"  aU  right,  tha  task  toroa 
Informs  us.  But  wa  turned  right  Into  a  one- 
way tunnel,  and  there  doesn't  aeem  to  be 
much  light  at  tha  Mid. 

"Oondtttoos  ara  worsening,  and  the  gains 
of  prior  yaacs  ara  belnc  arodad."  says  tha  task 
foroa  la  Ita  preface.  And  throughout  thaiw- 
port.  tha  word  Is  that  tha  signs  for  tha  fu- 
tui».  as  noted  in  the  section  conoamlng 
heroin,  'iu*  ominous." 

So  much  for  the  good  news  .  .  . 

The  bad  news,  also  in  the  largest  sense, 
is  ttiat  virtually  all  of  the  reoommandatloiia 
for  attacking  this  tragic  protflem  ara  in  soma 
way  hedgad  or  condltianad  with  bureaucrat- 
asa  or  qualified  by  a  oharaotsnstlo  broad- 
sword cost-outUng  mentality.  One  Is  left  with 
the  distinct  Impression  that  the  way  to  suc- 
cessfully Mid  drug  abuse  Is  by  q>raylng  It 
with  a  strong  solution  of  mindless  gobbla- 
degook. 

There  is  clearly  not  time  left  today  for  a 
full  analysis  oC  the  deflclenoles  ol  this  White 
F^>er,  but  a  few  brief  "good  news— bad  news" 
eramplaa  should  show  you  what  I  mean. 

There  U  good  news,  for  example,  in  the 
findings  that  w*  need  to  increase  our  eff orte 
on  av«7  front,  with  spedAo  references  to 
trsatment.  rehabilitation,  prevention  and  re- 
search, in  addition  to  enforcement. 

nie  iMd  news  Is  that  the  task  force  seems 
to  expect  us  to  do  it  aU  with  mirrors.  Be- 
cause for  all  the  Importance  assigned  to  up- 
grading functions  like  rehabilitation  and 
prevention,  and  increasing  the  efforto  and 
sharpening  the  focus  of  treatment,  thne  is 
nowhere  the  admission  that  some  additional 
federal  dollars  are  going  to  have  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  task.  The  problem  is  called  a 
"management"  problem,  and  greater  effi- 
ciency, rather  than  additional  resources,  is 
said  to  be  the  answer. 

In  treatment,  the  conclusion  Is  that  we 
need  more  for  persons  who  abuse  the  three 
most  harmful  drugs:  heroin,  amphetlmlnes 
aad  barbiturates.  But  for  the  most  pturt  those 
slote  are  to  be  "found,"  not  treated,  by  throw- 
ing out  of  treatment  the  Individuals  the  Task 
Force  says  abuse  only  the  "softer"  drugs. 

Even  if  you  accept  this  simplified  solu- 
tion, the  more  comprehensive  natvure  of  the 
new  treatment  proposed — It  Is  almost  en- 
tirely residential  or  inpatient — coste  more 
than  twice  as  much  per  slot  as  the  treat- 
ment that  would  be  eliminated.  But  no 
money  Is  proposed.  And  this  approach  seems 
to  imply  that  outpatient  care  would  Just 
vanish  for  all  patiente.  And  no  mention  is 
made  of  more  con^llcated  problems,  like 
those  of  the  poly-drug  abuser  or  combined 
alcohol/drug  abuser.  Not  enough  Is  known 


about  poly-drug  abusers,  the  taik  force  says. 
And  anytme  with  an  alcOh<4  problem  Should 
go  to  an  alcohol  cmter.  or  maybe  a  com- 
munity mental  health  center. 

Or  take  prevention  and  rehabilitation.  We 
need  them,  we  really  do,  says  the  task  force. 
They  say  this  several  times.  Then  they  tell 
ua  there's  plenty  of  room  in  already  existing 
programs  to  add  Uiese  functions,  so  the  fed- 
eral government  need  only  provide  technical 
advice,  evaluation  services,  and  "seed 
money" — ^that's  their  term — ^for  the  develop- 
ment of  these  functions.  ...  At  one  point 
they  make  a  statement  so  badly  Ill-consid- 
ered that  I  could  never  adequately  para- 
phrase it,  ao  in  Just  quote  it  in  full: 

"The  Federal  government  should  take  the 
lead  in  mobilizing  the  enormous  potential 
resources  available  in  State  and  local  law 
enfcMxement  agencies,  and  In  State,  local  and 
private  prevention,  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation serrloes." 

I  dont  know  what  enormous  potential  re- 
aouroea  you  might  have  available  to  you  In 
South  Carolina— but  BCalne  is  so  poor  it's 
been  reduced  to  trying  to  borrow  money  from 
New  ToA  City. 

Other  Inadequacies  pervade  the  DomesUc 
Council  rqiMrt. 

For  eramplw.  It's  good  news — even  great 
news — ^that  the  White  House  finds  that  "lu 
the  long  term  It  Is  critical  that  drug  abuse 
treatment  services  be  incorporated  to  the 
RMieral  health  services  system,"  and  that 
"we  must  continue  to  pursue  the  goal  of 
Including  drug  abuse  services  In  national 
health  insurance  and  other  programs  de- 
signed to  meet  the  overall  health  needs." 

But  the  klcko'  Is  the  modifier  "long  term". 
Because  the  White  I>aper  also  states,  with  no 
supportive  evidence,  that  "It  Is  impractical 
to  do  so  at  this  time." 

It  is  clear  that  no  current  health  delivery 
iMuea  were  considered  by  the  authors  of  this 
report.  Not  considered  by  them  was  the  ques- 
tion cuxrantty  befoe  Congress  of  whether  to 
Include  drug  abuse  treatment  under  the  new 
health  planning  legislation  about  to  go  into 
effect.  Not  considered  was  the  question  of 
whether  to  remove  drug  and  alcohol  services 
ftT>m  the  "package"  of  services  provided  by 
the  new  Health  Maintenance  Organizations, 
as  some  have  recommended. 

Not  considered,  quite  simply,  was  the  whole 
question  of  what  to  do  about  health  service 
questions — and  many  other  drug  abuse  ques- 
tions— ^today  and  tomorrow,  rather  than  "for 
fiscal  year  1977"  or  in  the  "long  rtm". 

In  the  end,  the  underlying  problem  sur- 
rounding the  recommendations  of  this  Task 
Force  Is  not  what's  In  It.  It's  not  even  what's 
not  in  it.  It  really  bolls  down  to  who  wrote  It. 

And  who  wrote  it  is  dear:  cabinet  officers 
and  line  agency  administrators  and  close 
presidential  advisors  conceived  this  report, 
wrote  this  report,  and  recommended  that 
they — ^to  the  exclusion  of  all  others — be  given 
the  right  to  carry  out  Its  findings. 

Who  didn't  write  it  is  equally  clear:  the 
people  out  here  in  the  field,  who  Uve  dally 
with  all  the  manifestations  of  drug  abuse — 
the  admlnlstrattM^,  the  counselors,  the 
clients,  the  researchers. 

Jtist  look  at  the  Wlilte  Paper  recommenda- 
tions for  "strong  coordlnatlve  mechanisms." 
This  Task  Force  wante  to  set  up  naore  task 
forces,  cabinet  committees  and  subcommit- 
tees, in-house  "strategy  councils",  and  special 
little  offices  within  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

In  short,  they  want  to  set  up  more  new 
committees  and  offices  and  agencies  to  do  the 
coordinating  than  there  are  institutions  that 
need  coordination. 

And  who  will  be  on  these  committees?  All 
you  need  is  one  guess:  It's  going  to  be  the 
same  people  who  brought  you  this  report:  the 
minlstrators  of  DEA  and  LEAA  and  the  VA 
same  Secretaries  of  HEW  and  DOD  and  Ad- 
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and  the  NIDA,  In  a  typically  Washington 
bura«iicrattc  alphabet  aoup  of  an  arrange- 
ment,  where  eaph  top  biireaucrat  Is  repre- 
sented at  the  actual  meetings  by  the  second 
assistant  to  his  deputy  under  administrator 
in  charge  of  headache  remedies — and  where 
hard  policies  ultimately  get  made  by  low  level 
functionaries  In  OMB,  with  red  pencils  and 
pocket  calculators. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  join  in 
supporting  the  Senate's  fxirther  amend- 
ment to  tlie  House  amendments  to  S. 
2017.  Having  introduced  and  sponsored 
the  amendment,  I  can  report  that  it  has 
been  carefully  worked  out  and  discussed 
with  all  of  the  managers  of  the  bill  from 
both  Houses. 

In  our  conference  session  yesterday 
afternoon,  there  was  a  clear  consensus 
on  the  part  of  the  managers  from  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  Government 
Operations  Committee,  as  well  as  from 
the  House  Commerce  Committee,  that 
the  type  of  office  spelled  out  in  this 
amendment  would  be  the  most  desirable 
mechanism  for  assuring  that  Federal 
drug  abuse  policies  and  priorities  are 
formulated  and  established  at  the  high- 
est levels  of  government  and  that  the 
persons  responsible  for  those  decisions 
are  held  accountable  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  American  people. 

Before  going  into  the  specifics  of  the 
amendment,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
deep  appreciation  for  the  outstanding  as- 
sistance and  encouragement  I  received 
over  the  last  several  months  from  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  senior  Sen- 
ate from  Connecticut  (Mr.  RiBicorr), 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Government 
Operations  Committee,  from  both  Sen- 
ators from  the  State  of  Maine,  Bill 
Hathaway,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism  and  Nar- 
cotics of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  . 
Committee,  and  from  Ed  Muskie  a  fellow 
conferee  from  the  Senate  Government 
Operations  Committee.  Each  has  had  a 
long-term  interest  in  the  problems  of 
drug  abuse  and  a  demonstrated  com- 
mitment to  overcoming  these  problems. 

In  the  drafting  of  this  proposal,  I  have 
received  tremendoxis  assistance  from  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  whose  unfailing 
efforts  to  address  the  tragic  problems  of 
drug  abuse  in  the  coimtry  are  well 
known  to  all. 

I  also  want  to  express  sincere  gratitude 
and  appreciation  to  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Health.  Repre- 
-sentative  Paul  Rogers,  Democrat  of 
Florida,  whose  imprint  on  drug  abuse 
legislation  has  been  evidenced  over  the 
years  with  respect  to  some  of  the  most 
enlightened  approaches  to  the  driig  prob- 
lem that  have  ever  been  presented  to 
the  Congress.  And,  too,  I  wish  to  note 
the  important  role  played  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chaii-man  of  the  House  Com- 
merce Committe,  Representative  Harley 
Staggers.  Democrat  of  West  Virginia, 
whose  persistence  and  courage  in  deal- 
ing with  so  many  of  the  health  prob- 
lems attendant  to  drug  abuse  were  evi- 
denced once  again  in  the  prepai-ation 


of  the  important  legislation  we  have  be- 
fore us  today. 

Finally,  while  we  found  ourselves  in 
disagreement  yesterday,  with  respect  to 
this  particular  proposal,  I  believe  that 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Health  Subcommitee  of  the  House,  Dr, 
Tim  Le«  Carter,  Republican  of  Ken- 
tucky, has,  through  the  yeai-s,  been  a 
leader  in  formulating  a  sound  health 
policy  for  thl6  Nation,  and  has  been  un- 
tiring in  his  efforts  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  drug  abiise  and  alcoholism 
problems  which  beset  so  many  millions 
of  Americaiis. 

WHTTE    HOVaX    OFFICE 

Admittedly,  the  proposal  set  forth  in 
this  amendment  woiild  establish  an  Olfice 
of  Drug  Abuse  Policy — ODAP — at  the 
highest  levels  of  the  White  House  differ 
markedly  from  the  proposal  contained 
either  in  the  bill  which  passed  the  Sen- 
ate in  June  of  last  year,  or  that  which 
passed  the  House  in  September  of  last 
year. 

In  its  most  simple  terms,  the  Senate 
bill,  S.  2017,  provided  for  a  6-month  ex- 
tension of  basically  a  treatment/preven- 
tion office— SAODAP— in  the  White 
House.  The  Hoiise  amendment  provided 
for  a  1-year  extensimi  of  that  treatment/ 
prevention  office,  and  added  a  special 
fund  of  $7  million  to  encourage  new 
initiatives  in  the  treatment/prevention 
areas,  as  well  as  new  modes  of  experi- 
mental research. 

After  considerable  discussion  witli  fel- 
low conferees,  after  an  exchange  of  views 
with  Mr.  James  Cannon,  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Domestic  Council  in  the 
White  Hoxjse,  and  after  thoroughly  re- 
viewing the  Domestic  Council  "white  pa- 
per" recommendations  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  in  the  early  fall,  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  simply  to  renew  an 
already  defunct  treatment/ prevention 
office  within  the  White  House — as  both 
the  House  and  Senate  bills  envisioned  as 
an  interim  measm-e — did  not  truly  ad- 
dress the  fundamental  problems  in  this 
area  nor  did  that  approach,  however  rel- 
evant when  first  introduced  over  a  year 
ago,  adequately  take  into  account  the 
passing  of  events,  to  wit,  the  demise  of 
the  office  to  be  extended  and  the  trans- 
mittal  of  the  Etomestic  Council's  helpful 
•'white  paper"  recommendations. 

Specifically,  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate proposals  fell  short  of  the  optimum 
goal  of  assuring  the  formulation  of  over- 
all Federal  drug  abuse  policy,  priorities, 
long-term  strategy,  in  that  tlie  treat- 
ment/prevention office  which  would  have 
been  extended — SAODAP — would  not 
have  been  endowed  with  sufficient  au- 
thority over  the  entire  drug  abuse  area, 
to  effectively  establish  such  policies, 
priorities,  and  strategy. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  the  structural 
recommendation  in  the  Domestic  Council 
"White  Paper"  was  likewise  deficient  in 
that  the  office  envisioned  there  lacked 
visibility  to  the  public,  and  accountabil- 
ity to  the  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  address,  there- 
fore, these  three  factors — visibility,  or- 
ganizational structure,  and  accounta- 
bility—which are  simply  critical  to  the 


establishment  of  an  effective  high-level 
drug  abuse  policy  office  for  this  Natl<m. 

VISmUTT 

One  of  tlie  problems  of  the  Special 
Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion—SAODAP— which  we  in  the  Q»- 
giess  created  in  1972,  was  its  lack  of  visi- 
bility. Even  though  ensconced  in  the 
White  House,  it  got  so  bogged  down  in 
rurming  programs,  and  day-to-day 
agency  operations,  that  it  lost  sight  of  its 
principal  mandate  to  take  the  lead  in 
establishing  treatment /prevention  drug 
policy  for  the  Federal  Government.  To- 
ward the  end  of  its  3-year  life,  the  direc- 
tor of  SAODAP  was  reporting  through  a 
series  of  faceless  Government  officials 
from  within  OMB  and  the  Domestic 
Council.  It  was,  in  effect,  no  longer  a 
White  House  office. 

To  simply  renew  SAODAP,  we  would 
have  to  expect  the  same  result. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Domestic 
Council  recoDunendation  for  a  relatively 
low-level  drug  abuse  coordinating  office 
within  OMB  amounts  basically  to  a  con- 
tinuation of  what  now  exists — vith  su- 
pervision at  the  top  from  persom  within 
the  Domestic  Coimcil  who  are  for  the 
most  part  unknown  to  members  of  the 
public  and  even  to  many  members  of 
Congress. 

Nor  does  it  help,  as  the  white  paper 
proposed,  to  set  up  a  new  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee on  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  P<rf- 
icy — as  a  counterpart  to  the  now-exist- 
ing Cabinet  Committee  on  International 
Narcotics  Control.  I  was  reliably  in- 
formed just  2  weeks  ago  that  the  exist- 
ing Cabinet  Committee  has  not  met  in 
2  years,  and  everything  is  left  to  staff. 
We  cannot  expect  a  parallel  Cabinet 
Committee  in  the  treatment/prevention 
area  to  be  any  more  responsive  to  the 
problems  posed.  To  relegate  such  impor- 
tant decisions  entirely  to  staff  represents, 
in  my  view,  an  abdication  of  responsibil- 
ity which  must  be  corrected,  and  certain- 
ly should  not  be  encouraged  through  the 
establishment  of  another  veneer  which 
happens  to  be  called  a  "Cabinet  Commit- 
tee." 

sxatrcnniE 
The  bills  as  passed  by  both  the  House 
and  Senate  dealt  only  with  reestablish- 
ing what  amounted  to  a  prevention/ 
treatment  office  in  the  White  House.  One 
of  the  lessons  of  SAODAP  was  that  pre- 
vention/treatment cannot  be  considered 
in  the  abstract.  These  problems  must  be 
dealt  with  consistently,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  related  problems  in  drug  law 
enforcement  if  there  is  to  be  any  sane 
and  effective  Federal  policy  or  strategy. 
The  interface  of  law  enforcement 
problems  and  prevention /treatment 
problems  is  perhaps  best  characterized 
in  the  current  Federal  policy — or  lack 
thereof— relating  to  marijuana.  Without 
addressing  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  we  should  decriminalize  the  drug, 
the  fact  remains  that  tremendous  law 
enforc«nent  resources  are  spent  each 
year  in  the  rrrest  of  over  450,000 — most- 
ly—young persons  for  what  health  of- 
ficials within  HEW,  and  documented  re- 
search, tell  us  Is  relatively  harmless  ac- 
tivity while  major  narcotic  trafficking 
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in  heroin  and  wide-scale  Illicit  distribu- 
tion of  barbiturates  and  amphetamines 
continue  unabated.  Indeed,  both  prob- 
lems are  as  bad  now,  and  perhaps  worse, 
than  they  were  In  1973  when  we  set  up 
SAODAP,  and  In  1973.  when  we  approred 
Reorganization  Flan  No.  2.  establishing 
the  Federal  Drug  Enforcement  Admin- 
istration. 

For  so  many  reasons,  law  enforcement 
must  be  considered  alongside  and  to- 
gether with  prevention/treatment  at  the 
highest  levds  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  a  Federal  policy  that  makes  sense 
in  the  context  of  both. 

ACCOtmTABIUTT 

Where  we  In  the  Congress  want  to 
know  about  administration  policy  on  any 
health  or  welfare  plan,  we  can  turn  to 
the  Secretary  of  HEW.  Where  we  want 
to  know  about  Federal  policy  relating  to 
the  economy,  we  can  turn  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Treasury  or  to  the  Chairman  of 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  Where 
we  want  to  know  about  Federal  policy 
rdating  to  international  affairs  or  na- 
tional security,  we  turn  to  the  Secretary 
of  State:  and  so  on  down  the  line. 

In  the  case  of  Federal  drug  policy,  the 
Congress  has  no  one  to  turn  to.  Basically, 
that  policy  is  not  being  determined  by  the 
Federal  officials  whom  we  (xxiflrm  and 
who  are  available  to  testify  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  results  of  their  programs. 
Neither  Peter  Bensinger,  the  Just-con- 
firmed head  of  DEA,  nor  his  predecessors, 
really  set  Federal  policy  on  drug  law  en- 
forcement or  international  narcotics 
control.  Nor  does  Dr.  Robert  DuPont,  as 
head  of  the  National  Institute  for  Drug 
Abuse — NIDA — in  HEW,  have  overall 
charge  of  prevention/treatment  p<dicy. 

Instead,  these  decisions — ^to  the  extent 
they  are  made  at  all — are  being  made 
within  the  White  House,  and  specifically 
within  the  Domestic  Coimcil.  They  are 
within  the  purview  of  James  Cannon,  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  CouncU  who  is 
not  a  Federal  office-holder  subject  to 
confirmation,  and  who  ccnisistently.  in 
accordance  with  a  long-established 
White  House  policy,  declines  to  testify 
before  congressional  committees  as  to 
how  Federal  policy  is  arrived  at  and 
where  it  is  going. 

Accordingly,  in  the  drug  abuse  area, 
there  is  no  single  responsible  office- 
holder to  whom  the  Congress  can  turn 
for  answers  to  the  very  serious  questions 
relating  to  the  formulation  of  Federal 
policy  and  priorities — and.  more  impor- 
tantly, to  the  lack  of  such  policy  in  cer- 
tain key  areas. 

COMPBOIUSE   PBOPOSAL 

Tlie  proposal  contained  In  my  amend- 
ment has  been  arrived  at  with  the  assist- 
ance and  concurrence  of  Senators 
Hathaway,  Ribicofp,  JAvrrs,  Muskik, 
and  the  majority  of  Senate  conferees.  Its 
thrust  is  to  establish  a  high-level  White 
House  office,  relatively  small  tn  size, 
which  will  have  basically  an  advisory 
status.  It  would  formulate,  and  recMn- 
mend  to  the  President,  drug  abuse  policy 
with  respect  to  law  enforcement  and  pre- 
vention/treatment programs,  and  the 
Important  relationships  amongst  and  be- 
tween the  two. 


The  Office  would  have  visibility.  Its 
focus  said  principal  activity  would  relate 
to  policy  formulatiOQ  and  coordination 
and  not  the  specific  rimning  of  pro- 
grams, and  its  director  would  be  subject 
to  Senate  advice  and  consent  and 
wotdd  be  accountable  to  the  Congress. 

The  thrust  of  the  functions  which  the 
office  will  perform  is  contained  in  sec- 
tion 221  of  the  compromise  amendment, 
namely: 

(a)  The  director  shall  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  with  respect  to  poUcles 
for,  objectives  of,  and  establishment  of  pri- 
orities for,  federal  drug  abiise  functions  and 
shall  coordinate  the  perfOTmance  of  such 
funetiona  by  federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies. Recommendations  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  include  recommendations  for 
changes  In  the  organization,  management, 
and  personnel  of  federal  departments  and 
agencies  performing  drug  abuse  functions 
to  implement  the  pt^cles.  priorities,  and 
objectives  recommended  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 

In  the  words,  the  principal  and 
fundamental  role  of  the  Office  shall  be 
an  advisory  one  to  the  President,  pro- 
posing Federal  policies  and  priorities  for 
both  Federal  drug  law  enforcement  and 
prevention/treatment  functions,  and  the 
coordination  of  those  functions  at  all 
levds.  Consistent  with  that,  the  Office 
would  review  agency  regulations,  guide- 
lines, requirements,  criteria,  and  pro- 
cedures, and  would  conduct  such  evalua- 
tkMW  of  I^eral  agency  performance  In 
these  areas  sis  is  necessary  and  appropri- 
ate. 

The  Office  will  be  relatively  lean.  It  is 
expected  that  a  handful — or  perhaps  two 
handfuls— of  professionals — ^whlch  is 
about  the  same  number  as  currently  em- 
XdiQ^ed  within  OMB  and  the  Domestic 
Council  to  perform  some  of  these  same 
functions — ^is  all  that  would  be  necessary. 

The  compromise  proposes  that  the  Of- 
fice be  established  for  a  3-year  period 
with  funding  authorized  over  that  peri- 
od not  to  exceed  $2  million  for  each  year, 
with  the  first  year  being  prorated  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  time  left  ixithin 
fiscal  year  1976. 

In  discussions  with  various  conferees, 
it  was  felt  advisable  to  eliminate  entirely 
the  $7  million  special  fund  since  it  would 
only  encourage  the  kind  of  day-to-day 
operations  and  programs  which  might 
take  away  from  the  ODAP's  principal 
focus  on  overall  Federal  policy  and  pri- 
orities. 

Whatever  ODAP  might  be  able  to  ac- 
complish with  those  new  f  imds,  it  should 
be  able  to  accomplish — as  the  Domestic 
Council  can  now— by  simply  utilizing  the 
leverage  of  its  important  White  House 
status.  That  can  be  far  more  effective — 
and  less  costly — ^than  using  feed  money 
to  run  an  operation  of  its  own  out  of  the 
White  House — ^which  is  not  a  proper 
fimction  for  a  White  House  office. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  and  prayer  that, 
with  proper  direction  and  focus  at  the 
top,  and  responsible  oversight  exercised 
by  the  Congress,  we  can  renew  our  ef- 
forts toward  reducing  both  drug  supply 
cconing  into  this  country,  and,  equally 
Important,  the  demand  for  It. 

I  believe  that,  by  organizing  in  the 
manner  described  in  this  amendment,  we 


put  ourselves  as  a  nation  In  a  position  to 
best  accMnplish  those  aims. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcokd  the 
exchange  of  correspondence  I  had  with 
Etomestic  Council  Executive  Director 
James  Carmon,  on  this  and  related  sub- 
jects. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corres- 
pondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Tax  Whtti:  House, 
Washington,  October  8,  197S. 
Hon.  Chables  H.  Perct. 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Senator  Pebct:  Senate  Bill  2017. 
amending  the  Drug  Abtise  and  Treatment 
Act  of  1972,  has  passed  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress.  Among  other  things,  S.  2017  would 
create  an  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
Policy  m  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Administration  has  previously 
voiced  its  reservations  about  the  creation 
of  such  an  office,  and  I  thought  I  would  take 
this  opportunity  to  bring  our  objections  to 
your  personal  attention. 

As  you  know,  the  Special  Action  Office  for 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  (SAODAP).  which 
was  established  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  to  oversee  Initial  development  ot 
Federal  drug  abuse  treatment  and  preven- 
tion programs,  expired  on  Jxme  30  of  this 
year.  I  am  advised  that  many  of  your  col- 
leagues believe  that  unless  SAODAP  Is  re- 
vised, or  a  similar  office  is  created  In  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  many  of 
the  Important  gains  made  In  the  drug  abuse 
prevention  and  treatment  area  will  be  lost, 
along  with  much  of  the  momentum  which 
haa  been  built  up  In  this  Important  area 
over  the  past  several  years. 

I  can  appreciate  the  Congress'  concern 
about  the  problem  of  drug  abuse  In  America 
and  its  desire  to  make  Improvements  In  the 
management  of  Federal  drug  programs.  The 
President  shares  this  concern  and  desire.  It  is 
our  belief,  however,  that  this  can  be  done 
In  a  more  effective  way  than  through  the 
creation  of  the  proposed  Office  of  Driig  Abuse 
Prevention  Policy. 

In  May  of  this  year,  the  President  directed 
the  Domestic  CouncU,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Vice  President,  to  conduct  a  priority 
review  of  ftll  Federal  drug  abuse  programs 
and  to  make  recommendations  for  ways  to 
Improve  our  efficiency  and  effectiveness  In 
this  area.  A  special  task  force,  consisting  of 
high-level  representatives  from  eleven  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies,  has  recently 
completed  work  on  this  review  and  has  pre- 
pared a  White  Paper  on  Drug  Abuse  for  the 
President  which  wlU  be  made  public  within 
the  next  few  weeks. 

The  white  paper  contains  a  number  of 
Important  recommendations  for  Improving 
management  and  coordination  of  the  over- 
all Federal  drug  program.  These  Include: 

Designation  of  the  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  Domestic  Affairs  as  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Drug  Abuse  Strategy  CouncU. 

Expansion  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Strategy  CouncU  to  Include  government-wide 
oversight  and  coordination  of  drug  abuse 
programs. 

Creation  of  a  new  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention,  to  be  chaired  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
which  would  be  required,  among  other 
things,  to  prepare  annually  a  public  docu- 
ment on  the  status  of  drug  abuse  In  the 
United  States. 

Continuation  of  a  small  staff  In  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  to  provide  the 
President,  the  Domestic  Coiincll  and  OMB 
with  staff  assistance  on  matters  relating  to 
the  Federal  drug  program,  and  to  provide 
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management  assistance  to  the  various  agen- 
cies having  drug  law  enXwcement,  preven- 
tlon   or   treatment  responsibilities. 

Additionally,  the  task  force  has  made  a 
number  of  internal  recommendationa  for 
strengthening  the  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse,  the  successor  organization  to 
SAODAP. 

I  believe  that  these  recommendations,  and 
others  made  In  the  white  paper,  will  be  effec- 
tive in  maintaining  the  high  priority  this 
Administration  places  on  drug  abuse  con- 
trol. In  continuing  Executive  Office  leader- 
ship and  oversight,  and  In  providing  for  in- 
teragency coordination  In  the  context  of 
strengthening  Cabinet  management.  It  Is 
for  these  reasons  that  I  believe  that  the 
creation  of  the  proposed  Office  of  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  Policy  is  unnecessary  and  im- 
provident in  a  time  of  fiscal  restraint. 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  It  if  you  would 
convey  the  substance  of  this  letter  to  your 
fellow  conferees. 

I  have  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  White  Paper 
on  Drug  Abuse  for  your  review  and  con- 
sideration. 

Sincerely, 

James  M.  Caknok, 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Domestic 
Affairs. 

October  30, 1975. 
Mr.  James  M.  Cannok, 

Assistant  to  the  President  for  Domestic  Af- 
fairs, The  White  House  Washington,  D.C. 
Deak  Jim:  I  appreciate  having  yoin*  recent 
letter  relating  to  the  upcoming  conference 
to  take  place  concerning  S.  2017.  I  have  now 
had  an  opportimlty  to  review  the  Domestic 
Council  White  Paper  on  Drug  Abuse,  and  to 
consider  its  bearing  on  the  pending  legisla- 
tion. 

Many  of  the  factual  discussions  In  the 
White  Paper  are  very  much  to  the  point.  I 
believe,  however,  on  the  basis  of  personal 
knowledge,  that  the  festering  DEA — Customs 
dispute  is  woefully  understated  and  can  only 
be  resolved,  once  and  for  all,  by  direct  Inter- 
cession on  the  part  of  the  President. 

While  I  concur  In  many  of  the  recom- 
mendations, I  disagree  in  one  significant 
respect  with  the  proposed  statute  intended 
for  an  ongoing  unit  to  coordinate  drug  law 
enforcement,  prevention,  and  treatment 
responsibilities.  The  White  Paper,  as  I  see 
it.  Intends  that  any  ongoing  function  be  one 
of  staff  assistance  to  the  President  and  the 
Domestic  Council,  and  management  assist- 
ance to  the  relevant  agencies  within  the 
Executive  branch.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that 
there  is  absent  now,  and  critically  so,  the 
needed  presence  and  stature  so  designated 
within  the  White  House  not  only  to  perform 
these  needed  functions,  but  also  to  take  a 
lead  in  overseeing  on  a  day  to  day  basis 
national  policy  and  planning  direction  in 
the  drug  abuse  area. 

In  my  own  mind,  there  is  no  reason  why 
those  functions  could  not  be  performed  by  a 
high-level  White  House  unit  or  by  you  your- 
self together  with  a  handful  of  staff  specif- 
ically designated  to  assist.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  whoever  heads  up  this  important 
function — and  It  should  be  someone  who  has 
the  ear  of  the  President — that  person  should 
be  subject  to  the  Senate  confirmation  process 
and  accountable  to  the  Congress  as  well  as 
to  the  President. 

Although  conferees  have  not  yet  been 
selected  with  respect  to  the  legislation  in 
issue,  from  soundings  taken  of  other  Sena- 
tors likely  to  be  participating  in  the  Confer- 
ence, it  is  precisely  in  this  direction  that  the 
conference  is  likely  to  proceed.  I  will,  at  your 
request,  make  known  the  views  refiected 
in  your  letter,  although  I  cannot  espouse 
them  in  view  of  the  foregoing.  If  the  think- 
ing of  the  Administration  changes  in  this 
respect,  however,  I  would  be  happy  to  sit 
down  with  you  and  review  reasonable  alter- 


natives which  could  result  in  legislation  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Congress  and  to  the  President 
as  to  this  moat  Important  matter. 
Warmest  personal  regards, 

OhAKUCS  H.  PEtCT, 

UJ3.  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ferees did  an  excellent  Job,  and  I  am  very 
proud  of  the  work  done  by  Senator 
ScHWEiKER  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I  commend 
the  conference  report  to  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  have  settled  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Drug  Abuse  Office,  which 
gives  us  a  central  coordination  and  a 
means  for  seeking  executive  responsibil- 
ity for  the  conduct  of  this  program. 

There  is  no  area  of  the  coimtry — un- 
happily for  me — that  is  more  deeply 
Impacted  than  my  State,  notably  the 
city  of  New  York.  So  we  have  a  burn- 
ing interest  in  this. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  will 
adopt  this  compromise.  Senator  Hath- 
away has  described  the  techniques  by 
which  it  may  be  accomplished.  It  is  very 
essential,  though  this  is  a  2-year  bill, 
to  have  this  office  for  a  longer  period 
of  time,  because,  by  our  very  active 
participation  in  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare — I  hap- 
pen to  serve  on  both — we  have  foimd  the 
indispensability  of  this  kind  of  office, 
which  enables  us  to  reach  into  all  gov- 
ei-nment  departments,  as  this  is  a  foreign 
policy  question,  a  health  research,  and  a 
treatment  question. 

In  addition,  of  course,  it  is  a  police, 
a  criminal  question.  I  hope  very  much 
that  the  Senate  will  find  this  acceptable. 
It  represents  the  consolidated  best 
judgment  of  the  conference. 

Mr.  President,  the  controversial  issue 
before  the  conferees  on  the  Drug  Abuse 
Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1975  (S. 
2017) — and  which  I  believe  was  reason- 
ably as  Indicated  by  the  pending  meas- 
ure— was  how  to  insure  continuity  In 
the  Federal  effort  to  combat  drug  abuse. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  and  tlie  Senate  at  the  conference 
on  the  disageeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
bill  (S.  2017)  to  amend  the  Drug  Abuse 
Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972,  and 
for  other  purposes,  report  that  the  con- 
ferees have  been  unable  to  agree. 

The  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment contained  an  extension  of  the  Spe- 
cial Action  Office  for  Drub  Abuse  Pre- 
vention, which  had  already  expired 
June  30, 1975. 

Under  the  Senate  bill  the  Office  was 
extended  through  December  31,  1975; 
while  under  the  House  bill  the  Office  was 
extended  through  June  30,  1976. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  have  determined 
that  the  Office — in  a  more  limited  fonn — 
should  be  extended  for  3  years.  But  such 
an  extension  is  beyond  the  authority  of 
the  managei-s.  Hence,  to  so  extend  that 
Office  the  managers  report  the  provision 
out  of  the  conference  in  technical  dis- 
agreement. And,  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  will  offer  a  motion  to 


agree  to  the  House  amendment  with  an 
amendment  which  it  is  undex'stood  will 
be  acceptable  to  tbe  House. 

This  was  accomplished  by  redesignat- 
ing the  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  as  the  Office  of 
Drug  Abuse  Policy,  and  redefining  its 
rtde  strictly  to  be  that  of  coordination 
and  policy  direction  for  drug  abuse 
functions. 

The  need  for  such  an  office  is  demon- 
trated  in  Vice  President  Rockefeller's 
letter  of  transmittal  to  the  President  of 
the  "White  Paper  on  Drug  Abuse,"  the 
report  of  the  Domestic  Council  Drug 
Abuse  Task  Force.  It  states : 

Drug  abuse  is  one  of  the  most  serious  and 
most  tragic  problems  this  country  faces.  Its 
coat  to  the  nation  is  staggering:  counting 
narcotics-related  crime,  health  care,  drug 
program  costs  and  addicts'  lost  productivity, 
estimates  range  upwards  of  $17  bUlion  a 
year.  In  addition  to  these  measurable  costs, 
the  nation  bears  an  incalculable  burden  in 
terms  of  ruined  lives,  broken  homes,  and 
divided  communities. 

The  Task  Force  believes  that  the  optimism 
about  "winning  the  war  on  drugs"  expressed 
so  eloquently  and  confidently  only  a  few 
years  ago  was  premature.  It  urgently  rec- 
ommends that  the  Federal  Government  re- 
affirm Its  commitment  to  combatting  drug 
abuse  and  that  public  officials  and  citizens 
alike  accept  the  fact  that  a  national  com- 
mitment to  this  effort  will  be  required  if  we 
are  to  ultimately  succeed. 

The  white  paper  recommends  that  "a 
new  Cabinet  Committee  on  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention,  CCDAP,  be  created"  and  dur- 
ing the  transition  until  that  recommen- 
dation is  Implemented  "recommends 
that  an  Executive  Office  staff,  consisting 
of  three  to  five  professionals,  be  main- 
tained In  OMB." 

Such  a  solely  executive  coordination 
approach  provides  no  focal  point  for 
Congress  to  question  and  examine  what 
Is  being  done  with  respect  to  the  complex 
and  challenging  Federal  drug  abuse  ef- 
fort. This  is  deeply  troubling  when  Con- 
gress has  taken  a  positive  role  in  regard 
to  problems  of  drug  abuse. 

The  key  difference  between  the  pro- 
gram management  coordination  recom- 
mendations of  the  task  force,  and  the 
approach  taken  by  the  conferees,  is  that 
we  have  established  legislatively  such  a 
coordinated  effort  in  a  White  House 
Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Policy,  ODAP.  Thus, 
it  is  provided  with  accountability. 

I  believe  that  such  a  limited  office, 
headed  by  a  director  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  is 
essential. 

The  issues  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
gramatic  role  of  the  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse,  as  set  forth  in  the  bills 
pcused  by  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
were  substantially  similar.  Both  bills 
confirmed  and  clarified  its  continued 
existence  and  authorized  appropriations 
for  its  continued  operation  at  the  same 
levels — $45  million  annually  for  2  years 
for  formula  grants  and  $160  million  an- 
nually for  2  years  for  project  grants. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  particular 
provisions  which  I  authored  or  supported 
in  the  bill  have  been  retained,  to  wit: 

First,  a  provision  calls  for  a  prohibi- 
tion against  the  Director  of  the  Office 
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holding  two  Federal  jobs->«xcept  ze- 
spectlng  iataniatl«Dal  necDttotiooft. 

Beoood.  A  praddoa  naMdtnc  the  need 
factor,  which  wimM  reqaln  tfae  Beere- 
tary  within  6  montlis  to  vcopOM  rule- 
making respecting  the  fdhhnla  used  in 
making  aUocation^:  and,  In  determtntog 
a  formula's  need  tactor.  hy  Regulation, 
the  Secretary  must  establish  a  methodol- 
ogy to  assess  and  determine  the  incidence 
and  prevalence  of  drug  abuse  to  be  ap- 
plied in  determimag  need. 

Third,  a  provtelon  requiring  determi- 
nation of  need  before  increasing  mini- 
mum State  formida  allocations. 

Fourth,  a  provision  requiring  grant 
applicants  and  State  plans  to  provide 
proposed  performance  standards,  or  re- 
search protocol,  to  measure  effectiveness 
of  service. 

Fifth,  a  provision  requiring  substate 
planning  input,  through  modification  of 
the  appropriate  provisions  In  the  health 
planning  law. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  Join  ia  sui^ort  of  this  c<mference 
report  and  also  at  the  special  Instruc- 
tions and  amendment  that  we  are  sug- 
gesting to  prolong  the  life  of  the  Office 
of  Drug  Abuse  in  the  White  House  for 
3  years.  As  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Drug  Abuse  and  Alco- 
holism. I  commwid  the  chairman,  the  dls- 
thiguished  Soiator  from  liCaine,  for  his 
work  and  leadership  in  this  area,  as  well 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York,  who  does  serve  on  two  oommlttees 
that  deal  with  this  area. 

I  happen  to  beUere  that  drug  abuse 
and  alcoholism  are  still  two  of  our  Na- 
tion's most  important  problems.  We  haTiB 
come  nowhere  near  solving  eftber  one  oi 
them.  Particularly  In  the  area  of  drug 
abuse,  where  we  have  a  drug  enforce- 
ment administration  and  a  National  In- 
stitute of  Drug  Abuse,  where  we  have  so 
many  different  functions  and  diverse 
purposes  and  so  much  fragmentation  of 
policies  relating  to  drug  abuse  in  the 
Government,  we  do  need  a  stnmg  central 
policy  and  a  clearinghouse  in  the  White 
House  and  I  think  it  is  essential  to  con- 
tinue that  clearinghouse  authority  and 
central  policy  for  3  years. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  conferees,  by  and 
large,  are  together  on  this.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  regulations. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
turn the  compliment  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  commend  him.  also, 
for  the  excellent  job  he  has  done  with 
respect  to  this  bill.  In  fact,  all  of  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  as  well  as 
the  conferees  worked  together  reason- 
ably well  to  bring  fortli  what  I  think  is 
an  excellent  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  at  this  time  that 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  conference  report 
on  S.  2017. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreehig  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  House  amendment  to  S.  3017 
and  conciur  therein  with  a  further 
amendment,  whicsh  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER,  llie 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

m  Ilea  of  Uie  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  tbe  House  engraaaed  amendment 
to  tbe  text  of  the  bm  (&  9017)  entlUad  "An 
Act  to  amend  tite  Drug'  Abuse  OOee  and 
Treatment  Act  of  197S,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees".  Insert  the  following: 

THat  section  101  (31  UB.C.  1101)  of  the 
Drug  Abuse  OiBce  and  Treatment  Act  oi  1972 
(hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Act")  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  fcdlowlng  new  paragraph: 

"(10)  Altbough  the  Ciongress  obeerved  a 
significant  apparent  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
increase  of  drug  abuse  during  the  three-year 
period  subsequent  to  the  date  of  enactnMnt 
of  this  Act,  and  in  certain  areas  of  the  coun- 
try apparent  temporary  reductions  in  its  in- 
cidence, tbe  Increase  and  spread  of  heroin 
consumption  since  1974,  and  the  continuing 
abuee  of  other  dangeroua  drugs,  clearly  indi- 
cate the  need  for  effective,  ongoing,  and 
highly  vtcDde  Federal  leadership  In  the  for- 
mation and  execution  at  »  comprehensive, 
coordinated  drug  abuse  poUcy.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  103  of  tbe  Act  (31  U.S.C. 
1103)  is  amended  by  striking  "immediate  ob- 
jective of  Blgnlflcantly  reducing  the  Inci- 
dence of  drug  abuse  In  the  United  States 
witliln  the  Shortest  possible  period  of  time, 
•nd  to  develop"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"objective  of  algnlfloantly  reducing  tbe  in- 
cidence, as  weU  aa  the  aoelal  and  personal 
easts,  of  drug  abuse  in  tbe  xmited  States,  and 
to  develop  and  assure  tbe  Implementatloo 
or*. 

Sec.  8.  Section  103(b)  of  tbe  Aet  (31  VA.C. 
1103(b))  la  amended  by  changing  "educa- 
tion. tMlnlBg."  to  read  "education  or  train- 
ing (moladmg  preventive  efforts  directed  to 
Individuals  who  are  not  users  of  drugs  and 
to  mmvlduals  who  are-  marginal  users  of 
drugs) .". 

Sac.  4.  <a)  Section  109  of  tbe  Act  U 
amended  1^  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subeection : 

"  (d)  Tbe  term  'drug  abuae  function'  means 
any  function  described  m  subsection  (b)  or 
(c)  of  tbl8aeotlon,orboth.". 

(b)  Tht  Aet  Is  amended  by  buwrtlng  after 
title  t  tbe  f  (blowing  new  title : 

"ttHjE  n— office  of  dbito  abuse 

I»OUCT 
"CHAPTEa  Sec. 

"1.  asMxaai.  PaovisioNS^ 201 

"3.  FtmcrxoNS  or  the  Dntscroa ^^ —  321 

"Ckaptss  1. — CSiKnui.  PaovisKMfS 

"301.  EstabUsbment  of  Office. 
"303.  Appolntaient  of  Director. 
"308.  Appointment  of  Deputy  Director. 
"304.  Delegation. 
"306.  Officers  and  employees. 
"306.  Employment  of  experts  and  consult- 
ants. 
"307.  Acceptance  of  uncompensated  services, 
"208.  Notice  relating  to  the  control  of  dan- 
gerous drugs. 
"209.  Compensation  of  Director  and  Deputy 

Director. 
"210.  Statutory  authority  unaffected. 
"211.  Appropriations  authorized. 
"5  201.  Establishment  of  Office 

"There  is  established  in  tbe  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  an  office  to  be  known  as  the 
Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Policy  (hereinafter  In 
tblB  Act  referred  to  as  the  'Office').  The  es- 
tablishment of  the  Office  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  sbaU  not  be  construed 
aa  affecting  access  by  tbe  Congress,  or  com- 
mittees of  either  House.  (1)  to  Information, 
docimients,  and  studies  In  the  possession  of, 
or  conducted  by,  the  Office  or  (2)  to  personnel 
of  tbe  Office. 

"}  303.  Appointment  of  Director 
"Tbe  Office  shall  be  beaded  by  a  Director 


who  shall  l>e  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  tbe  advice  and  consent  of  tbe  Sen- 
ate. Tbe  Dkaetor  siiall  not  bold  offlee  In  any 
other  department  or  agency  of  tbe  United 
States,  whether  on  an  acting  basis  or  other- 
wise, except  on  such  occasions  as  may  be 
appropriate  In  connection  with  the  per- 
fonnance  of  such  dutlee  as  may  be  assigned 
to  Iilm  pursuant  to  section  222. 
"I  208.  Apipolntment  of  D^uty  Director 

"There  shall  be  in  the  Office  a  Deputy  Di- 
rector who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  Deputy  Director  shall  per- 
form such  functions  as  the  Director  may  as- 
sign or  delegate,  and  shall  act  as  Director 
during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Di- 
rector or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the 
office  of  Director. 
"I  204.  Delegation 

"Unless  specifically  prohibited  by  law,  the 
Director  may,  without  being  reUeved  of  bis 
responsibility,  perform  any  of  his  functions 
or  duties  or  exercise  any  of  bis  powers 
tbrough,  or  With  the  aid  of,  such  persons  In. 
or  organizations  of,  the  Office  as  he  may  des- 
ignate. 
"I  205.  Officers  and  employees 

"(a)  The  Director  may  employ  and  pre- 
scribe the  functions  of  such  officers  and  em- 
ployees. Including  attorneys,  as  are  neces- 
sary to  perform  the  functions  vested  In  him. 
At  the  discretion  of  tbe  Director,  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Officer  may  be  aUowed  and 
paid  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  In 
lieu  of  subsistence.  In  tbe  same  manner  as 
Is  authorized  by  section  S708  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  for  individuals  employed  inter- 
mittently. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  number  of  posi- 
tions which  may  be  placed  in  grades  OS-16. 
OS-17,  and  OS-18  under  section  6108  of  ti- 
tle 6,  United  States  Code,  and  without  preju- 
dice to  the  placement  of  other  positions  in 
the  Office  in  such  grades  under  any  authority 
other  than  this  subsection,  not  to  exceed 
four  positions  in  the  Office  may  be  placed  in 
grades  OS-16,  OS-17,  and  OS-18,  but  In  ac- 
cwdance  with  the  standards  and  procedures 
prescribed  by  chapter  61  of  such  tlUe. 

"S  206.  Employment  of  experts  and  consult^ 
ants 
"The  Director  may  procure  servloea  aa  au- 
thorized by  section  3109  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  and  may  pay  a  rate  for  such 
services  not  In  excess  of  the  rate  In  effect  for 
grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule.  Tbe 
Director  may  employ  Indlvldtuls  under  this 
section  without  regard  to  any  limitation,  ap- 
plicable to  services  procured  under  such  sec- 
tion 8109,  on  the  number  of  days  or  the  pe- 
riod of  such  services,  except  that,  at  any  one 
time,  not  more  than  alx  individuals  may  be 
employed  under  this  seethe  without  regard 
to  such  limitation. 

"i  207.  Acceptance  of  uncompensated  serv- 
ices 

"The  Director  is  authorized  to  accept  and 
employ  in  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  voluntary  and  uncompensated  services 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
3679(b)  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C. 
66S(b)). 

"§  208.  Notice  relating  to  the  control  of  dan- 
gerous drugs 

"Whenever  the  Attorney  General  deter- 
mines that  there  is  evidence  that — 

"(1)  a  drug  or  other  substance,  which  is 
not  a  controlled  substance  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 102(6)  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act) ,  has  a  potential  for  abuse,  or 

"(2)  a  controlled  substance  should  be 
transferred  or  removed  from  a  schedule  un- 
der section  302  of  such  Act, 
be  sliaU,  prior  to  Initiating  any  proceeding 
under  section  201(a)  of  such  Act,  give  the 
Director  timely  notice  of  such  determina- 
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tlon.  Znfonzuitlon  fonrarded  to  tb*  Attorney 
OencraJ  pxmuuxt  to  ncUoa  SOI  (f )  of  aoch 
Act  uan  alM  IM  forwanMI  by  ttM  Swntary 
of  H—ltti,  MtieattOD.  moA  WMftev  to  tb» 
XXtfwrtor. 

."I  a08.  Comp«naKtion  of  Director  &nd  Dep- 
uty Director 
"(a)  Section  0314  of  Utle  S.  United  8t«tee 
Code,  la  amended   by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"'(64)  Director  of  the  OfBce  of  Drug  Abuae 
PoUcy.'. 

"(b)  Paragraph  (98)  of  aectlon  6315  of  aotfh 
title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(96)    Deputy  Director  of  the  OfBce  of 
Drug  Abuse  Policy.'. 
"I  310.  Statutory  authority  unaffected 

"Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be  construed 
to  limit  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  at 
Defense  with  respect  to  the  operation  of  tlM 
Armed  Forces  or  the  authority  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  with  respect  to 
the  furnishing  of  health  care  and  related 
serrlcea  to  veterans, 
"f  an.  Appropriations  authorized 

"For  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  title. 
there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  C?^.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtine  30.  1876. 
•lOO.OOO  for  the  period  July  1.  1976.  through 
September  30.  1976.  ta.OOO.OOO  for  the  flacal 
year  ending  September  30,  1077.  and  la.OOO.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  3. 
1978. 

"Chapter  2. — ^FuNcnoNS  or  tux  Dbectob 
"Sec. 

"221.  Concentration  of  Federal  effort. 
"222.  InternatU»>al  negotiations. 
"223.  Annual  report. 

"I  231.  Concentration  of  Federal  effort 

"(a)  The  Director  shall  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  with  respect  to  poNclea 
for.  objectives  of.  and  establishment  of 
priorities  for,  Federal  drug  abuse  functions 
and  shall  coordinate  the  performance  of  stich 
functions  by  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies. Recommendations  under  this  subsection 
shall  Include  recommendations  for  changes 
In  the  orr:anlzatlon.  management,  and  per- 
sonnel of  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
performing  drug  abuse  functions  to  Imple- 
ment the  policies,  priorities,  and  objectives 
recommended  under  this  siibsectlon. 

"(b)  To  carry  out  subsection  (a),  the  Di- 
rector shall — 

"(1)  review  the  regulations.  guldeHnee. 
requirements,  eriteria.  and  procedures  of  Fed- 
eral deptutments  and  agencies  applicable  to 
the  performance  of  drug  abuse  functions: 

"(2)  conduct,  or  provide  for,  evaluations 
of  (A)  the  performance  of  drug  abuse  func- 
tions by  Federal  departments  and  agencies, 
and  (B)  the  results  achieved  by  such  de- 
partments and  agencies  In  the  performance 
of  such  functions:  and 

"(8)  seek  to  assure  that  Federal  depart- 
ments and  aTsncies,  In  the  performance  of 
drug  abuse  functions,  construe  drug  abnse 
as  a  health  problem. 

"(c)  Federal  departments  and  ai^enclen  en- 
gaged in  drug  abu«e  functions  shall  submit 
to  the  Director  such  information  and  reports 
with  respect  to  such  functions  as  he  may  rea- 
sonably require  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  tlUe. 

"i  222.  International  negotiations 

"The  President  may  designate  the  Director 
to  represent  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  In  discussions  and  negotiations  relat- 
ing to  drug  abuse  functions. 
"{  233.  Annual  repiort 

•TTie  Director  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress,  prior  to  March  1  of 
each  year  which  be^ns  after  the  enactment 
of  this  title,  a  written  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Office.  The  report  shall  specify  the 
objectives,  activities,  and  accomplishments 
of  the  Office,  and  shall  contain  an  accounting 
of  funds  expended  under  this  title.". 
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(c)  (1)  Section  104  of  the  Act  Is  repealed. 

(2)  Section  302  of  the  Act  la  amended  by 
striking  out  "Special  Action  Office  of  Drug 
Abuae  Frevantlou  tmtU  the  date  ^Mottled  In 
•eetton  104  of  UUa  Act"  and  Insartlag  In  U«a 
thereof  "OAc^  of  Omg  Abnaa  PoUcy". 

(8)  Section  SOS  a<  tbe  Act  ta  amended  by 
Btzlklng  out  "and"  befcre  "other  oOclate". 
and  by  striking  out  the  period  after  "ap- 
proprlate"  and  inamtlng  in  lieu  thereof  "and 
no  fewer  than  thrae  members  from  outaldt 
the  Federal  Oovemment.". 

(4)  Section  304  of  the  Act  la  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  tha  following: 

"(4)  from  time  to  time  make  racotnmni- 
dauona  to.  and  coordinate  with,  tha  Dlraetor 
of  the  Offloe  of  Drug  Abuae  PoUcy  with  re- 
spect to  the  performance  of  hla  functions 
under  this  Act.". 

(6)  The  following  provisions  of  law  ara 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "Special  Ac- 
tion Office  for  Dmg  Abost  Prevention"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Office  of  Drug 
Abuse  Policy": 

(A)  Sections  302  and  40a(g)  of  the  Act 
(21  UJS.C.  1162  and  ll7a(g)). 

(B)  Subsections  (b)  (1)  and  (d)  of  sectloB 
803  of  Public  Law  03-883  (21  VjB.C.  1175 
note). 

<C)  Section  454  of  tha  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (43 
U.B.C.  S780C). 

(D)  Section  808(a)  of  the  Juvenile  Joa- 
tloe  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  U74 
(43  UB.C.  56ie(a)(l)). 

(6)  Seetlona  5816(131)  and  5813(31)  bt 
title  6,  United  States  Code  are  repealed. 

Sac.  6.  Section  305  of  the  Act  (21  U.8.O. 
1165)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "from  time 
to  time  tm  the  President  deems  appropriate, 
bxrt  not  less  often  than  once  a  year"  and  in- 
serting in  Hen  thereof  "prior  to  June  1  of 
each  year". 

SBC.  6.  (a)  Section  407  of  the  Act  (21  VBXJ. 
1174)  U  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"i  407.  Admission  of  drug  abuaets  to  private 
and  public  boepttala 

"(a)  Drug  abusers  who  are  suffering  fttitn 
medical  eondltions  shall  not  be  discrimi- 
nated against  In  admission  or  treatment, 
solely  because  of  their  drug  abuse  or  drug 
dependenea,  by  any  private  or  public  gen- 
eral hospital  which  receives  support  in  any 
form  from  any  program  supported  In  whole 
or  In  part  by  funds  appropriated  to  any 
Federal  department  or  agency. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
policy  of  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  the 
admission  and  treatment  of  drug  abusers  In 
hospitals  which  receive  support  of  any  kind 
from  any  program  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary. Such  regulations  shall  Include  pro- 
cedures for  determining  (after  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  If  requested)  If  a  violation  of 
subsection  (a)  has  occurred.  iu>tlflcatlon  of 
failure  to  comply  with  such  subaectlon,  and 
opportunity  for  a  violator  to  comply  with 
such  subsection.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  a  hospital  subject  to  such  regulations 
has  violated  subsection  (a)  and  such  viola- 
tion continues  after  an  opportunity  has  been 
afforded  for  compliance,  the  Secretary  may 
suspend  or  revoke,  after  opportunity  for  a 
hearing,  all  or  part  of  any  support  of  any 
kind  received  by  such  hospital  from  any  pro- 
gram administered  by  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  may  consult  with  the  officials  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  any  other 
Federal  program  from  which  such  hospital 
receives  stipport  of  any  kind,  with  rtspect  to 
the  smpenslon  of  revocation  of  such  other 
Federal  support  for  such  hospital. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, through  the  Chief  Medical  Director, 
shall,  to  the  maximum  feasible  extent  consis- 
tent with  their  responsibilities  under  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  prescribe  regulations 
making  applicable  the  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph    (l)    of 


this  subsection  to  the  provision  of  hotpUal 
care,  nmrainc  hdine  care,  domteftlarjr  ««i» 
and  sMdlatt  ••Heea  tmOar  awik  tttSa  n  to 


1«C  ^egulatlMM  pwaput  to  this  yan^ranlv 
t^e  Admlnlstealjor  abaU.  fiom  tUna  to  tiin» 
oooault  with  the  Secretary  In  order  to 
MUleva  th9  matimtlm  posflble  coonnnatlon 
of  tha  ractilattons.  and  the  implementation 
thereof,  whleh  they  each  presertbe.". 

(b)  TtM  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Shan  submit  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Hmne  of  BepresentaUves  and 
the  Senate  a  full  report  (1)  on  the  it«ula- 
tlons  (Including  guidelines,  policies,  and  pro- 
cedures thereunder)  he  has  prescribed  pur- 
suant to  section  407(b)(2)  of  the  Act,  (2) 
explaining  the  bases  for  any  Inconsistency 
between  such  regulations  and  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  under  section  407(b)  (1)  of  the 
Act,  (3)  on  the  extent,  substance,  and  n- 
suits  of  his  consultations  with  the  Secntary 
raspactlng  tlie  prescribing  and  Implementa- 
tion of  tha  Administrator's  regulations,  and 
(4)  containing  such  recommendations  for 
legislation  and  administrative  actions  as  he 
determines  are  necessary  and  desirable.  The 
Administrator  shall  submit  such  report  not 
later  than  etxty  days  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  regtiUtkms  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary imder  such  section  407(b)(1)  and 
ahaU  timely  publish  such  report  In  the  VM- 
eral  Baglster. 

(c)  IHe  Item  relating  to  section  407  In 
the  table  of  secUons  oX  title  IV  of  the  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "hospitals  for 
emergency  treatment"  and  Inserting  in  Meu 
thereof  "private  and  public  hoeplUls". 

Sfcc.  7.  The  first  sentenoe  of  section  409(a) 
of  the  Act  (21  U.S.C.  1176(a) )  is  amended 
by  changing  "and  $45,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  80.  1975",  to  read 
"845.000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30.  1B76,  and  Juhe  30,  1076. 
•11,280.000  for  the  period  July  1,  1976, 
through  September  30,  1976.  and  ♦4S,000,d«J0 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  yeare  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  im,  and  Septeouber  30,  1078". 

sac.  8.  (a)  Section  409(c)  (1)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting   "(A)"    Immediately   after 

-(c)(1)-; 

(2)  M^<"g  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (A)  the  following:  ".  ex- 
cept that  In  the  case  of  a  State  (other 
than  the  Tlrgln  Mmnds,  Ouam,  American 
Scunoa.  and  the  TruM  Terrltoriea  of  the 
Paclflo  Islands)  which  can  demonstrate  a 
need  (determined  in  accordance  with  the 
methodology  established  tmder  subpara- 
graph (B)  (Ul) )  for  an  allotment  for  a  fiscal 
year  in  an  amount  not  less  than  $150,000, 
the  allotment  for  such  State  for  such  fiscal 
year  may  not  be  less  than  8160.000  multiplied 
by  such  fraction";  and 

(3)  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph : 

"(B)  (1)  Not  later  than  June  15  of  each 
year,  the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
the  Director  of  the  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse,  shall  publUh  a  notice  of  pro- 
poaed  rulemaking  setting  forth  a  formula 
to  be  used  In  making  allotments  pursuant 
to  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph.  Such 
notice  of  published  rulemaking  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  section  653  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  except  that  a  sixty-day  period 
shaU  be  alloiwed  for  public  comment. 

"(11)  Not  Uter  than  the  first  day  of  each 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  publish  final 
regulations  setting  forth  the  allotment 
formula  to  be  tued  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph  In  making  allot- 
ments during  such  fiscal  year.". 

"(Ill)  In  determining,  for  the  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1).  the  extent  of  need  for  more 
effective  conduct  of  drug  abuse  prevention 
functions,  the  Secretary  shall  (within  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date  of 
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enactment  of  this  paragr^>h)  by  regulation 
establish  a  methodology  to  assees  and  deter- 
mine the  Incidence  and  prevalance  of  drug 
abuse  to  be  applied  in  determining  such 
need." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  ahaU  be  effective  with  re- 
spect to  fiscal  years  beginning  on  and  after 
October  1, 1976. 

Sec.  9.  (a)(1)  Section  409(e)  of  the  Act 
(21  U.8.C.  1176(e))  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  In  the  first  sentence 
thereof  ",  not  later  than  July  15  of  eaeh 
calendar  year,"  Immediately  after  "Secre- 
tary"; 

(B)  by  Inserting  in  the  second  sentence 
thereof  "shall  pertain  to  the  twelve-month 
period  commencing  October  1  of  the  cal- 
endar year  in  which  It  Is  required  to  be 
submitted,  and"  Immediately  after  "Each 
State  plan"; 

(C)  by  Inserting  "In  accordance  with  mitix 
needs"  Immediately  before  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (5)  thereof: 

(D)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (11)  thereof: 

(E)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (IS) 
thereof  as  paragraph  (13) ;  and 

(F)  by  Inserting  Immedlatrty  after  para- 
graph (11)  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
gnph: 

"(12)  provide  reasonable  assurances  that 
treatment  or  rehabilitation  projects  or  pro- 
grams supported  by  fxinds  made  available 
under  thia  section  have  provided  to  tha  State 
agency  a  proposed  performance  atatulard  or 
standards  to  measure,  or  research  protocol  to 
determine,  the  effectiveness  of  such  treat- 
ment or  rehabilitation  programs  or  projects; 
and". 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  take  effect  January  1,  1976. 

(b)(1)  Section  409(f)  of  the  Act  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: "A  State  plan  submitted  under  sub- 
jection (e)  may  also  contain  provUdons  re- 
lating to  alcoholism  or  mantal  health.  Ttie 
Secretary,  acting  through  tha  National  In- 
stitute on  Drug  Abase,  shaU  establish  pro- 
cedures by  which  the  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse  shall  review  each  State  plan 
submitted  pursuant  to  subaectlon  (e)  and 
under  which  It  ahaU  complete  Its  review  of 
each  such  plan  not  later  than  September  18 
of  the  raWndar  year  In  which  the  plan  Is 
submitted,  or  not  later  than  sixty  days  after 
the  plan  la  reoetvad  by  Uie  National  Insti- 
tute on  Dmg  Ahtiae.  whichever  u  later.". 

(2)  Tha  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  Shan  take  effaet  January  1,  1076. 

Sac.  10.  (a)  Section  410(a)  ot  the  Act  (31 
VS.C.  1177(a) )  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  theraof  the  following:  "In  the  Imple- 
mentatUm  of  his  authority  under  this  sec- 
tion, tha  Secretary  ahaU  accord  a  high  prior- 
ity to  applications  for  grants  or  contracts  for 
primary  prevention  programs.  For  purpooea 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  primary  preven- 
tion programa  Include  programs  designed  to 
discourage  persons  from  beginning  drug 
abuse.  To  the  extent  that  appropriations  au- 
thorized under  this  sr^ctlon  are  used  to  fund 
treatment  services,  the  Secretary  thall  not 
limit  such  funding  to  treatment  for  opiate 
abuse,  but  shall  also  provide  support  for 
treatment  for  nonopiate  drug  abuse  includ- 
ing polydrug  abuse.". 

(b)  Section  410(c)  of  the  Act  (21  UJS.C. 
1177(c))  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(4)  Bach  applicant  within  a  State,  upon 
filing  Its  ^plication  with  the  Secretary  for 
a  grant  or  contract  to  provide  treatment  or 
rehabilitation  services  shall  provide  a  pro- 
posed performance  stemdard  or  standards,  to 
measure,  or  research  protocol  to  determine, 
the  effectiveness  of  such  treatment  or  re- 
habilitation program  or  projeot,". 

Sec.  11.  Section  410(b)  of  the  Act  (21  VJB.C. 
1177(b))    is    amended    by    changing    "and 


$180,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30. 1976,"  to  read  "$160,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 1976  and  June  30, 
1976:  $40,000,000  for  the  period  July  1,  1076. 
through  September  30, 1976:  and  $160,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  Septem- 
ber SO,  1977,  and  September  30,  1978,". 

Ssc.  12.  (a)  (1)  The  first  sentence  oi  section 
601(a)  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by  changing 
"section"  to  read  "title"  both  places  It  ap- 
pears therein. 

(2)  Section  601(b)  of  the  Act  (21  UJS.C. 
1191(b))  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(herein- 
after in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  'Direc- 
tor')" immediately  after  "Director". 

(b)  (1)  Section  602  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"f  502.  Technical    assistance   to    State    and 
local  agencies 

"  (a)  The  Director  shall — 

"(1)  coordinate  or  assure  coordination  of 
Federal  drug  abuse  prevention  f  iinctions  with 
ccHTespondlng  functions  of  State  and  local 
governments;  and 

"(3)  provide  for  a  central  clearinghouse 
for  FMeral.  State,  and  local  gov«nm«ntB, 
pubUo  and  private  agencies,  and  Indlrlduals 
seeking  drug  abuae  Information  and  asslst- 
anoa  from  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  section,  the  Director  may — 

"(1)  provide  technical  assistance — includ- 
ing advice  and  consultation  relating  to  local 
programs,  technical  and  professional  assist- 
ance, and,  where  deemed  necessary,  vise  of 
task  forces  of  public  officials  or  other  per- 
sons assigned  to  work  with  State  and  local 
governments — to  analyze  and  identify  State 
and  local  drug  abuse  problems  and  assist  In 
the  development  of  plans  and  progrsuns  to 
meet  the  problems  so  Identified; 

"(3)  convene  conferences  of  State,  local, 
and  Federal  officials,  and  such  other  persons 
as  the  Director  shaU  designate,  to  promote 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  the  Director 
Is  authorized  to  pay  reasonable  expenses  of 
liullviduals  Inciured  in  connection  with  their 
partlc4>atlon  In  such  oonferencea;  and 

"(3)  draft  and  make  available  to  State  and 
local  govern  menta  model  legislation  with 
respect  to  State  and  local  drug  abuse  pro- 
grams and  activities,  and  provide  for  uni- 
form forms  for,  proced\u-es  for  the  submission 
of,  and  criteria  for  the  consideration  of  ap- 
plications of  State  and  local  governments  and 
individuals  for  grants  and  contracts  for  drug 
abuse  control  and  treatment  programs. 

**(c)  In  Implementation  of  his  authority 
under  subsection  (b)(1),  the  Director  may — 

"(1)  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
to  request  the  assignment,  with  or  without 
relmbiusement,  of  any  individual  employed 
by  any  Federal  department  or  agency  and 
engaged  In  any^Federal  drug  abuse  preven- 
tion function  or  drug  traffic  prevention  func- 
tion to  serve  as  a  member  of  any  such  task 
force;  except  that  no  such  person  shall  be  so 
assigned  during  any  one  fiscal  year  for  more 
than  an  aggregate  of  ninety  days  without 
the  express  approval  of  the  head  of  the  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency  with  respect  to 
which  he  was  so  employed  prior  to  such 
assignment; 

"(2)  assign  any  person  employed  by  the 
Institute  to  serve  as  a  member  of  any  such 
task  force  or  to  coordinate  management  of 
such  task  forces;  and 

"(3)  enter  Into  ccmtracts  or  other  agree- 
mento  with  any  person  or  organization  to 
serve  on  or  work  with  such  task  forces.". 

(3)  The  Item  relating  to  such  section  502 
In  the  table  of  sections  of  title  V  of  the  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"602.  Technical  assistance  to  State  and  local 
agencies." 
Sac.  13.  Title  V  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 


"i  503.  Encouragement  of  certain  research 
and  development 

"(a)  The  Director  shall  encottrage  and  pro- 
mote (by  granto,  contracte,  or  otherwise) 
expanded  research  programs  to  create,  de- 
velop, and  test — 

"(1)  synthetic  analgesics,  antitussives,  and 
other  drugs  which  are — 

"(A)  nonaddictlve,  or 

"(B)  less  addictive  than  opium  or  Its  de- 
rivatives, 

to  replace  opium  and  its  derivatives  in  medi- 
cal use; 

"(2)  long-lasting,  nonaddictlve  blocking  or 
antagonistic  drugs  or  other  pharmacological 
substances  for  treatment  of  heroin  addiction; 
and 

"(3)  detoxification  agents  which,  when  ad- 
ministered, will  ease  the  physical  effecta  of 
withdrawal  from  heroin  addiction. 
In  carrying  out  this  section  the  Director  is 
authorized  to  establish,  or  provide  for  the 
establishment  of,  clinical  research  facilities. 

"(b)  For  puri>ose8  of  carrying  out  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $7,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  $1,750,000  for  the 
period  July  1,  1976,  through  September  30, 
1976,  $7,000,000  t(x  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  SO,  1977,  and  $7,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1978.". 

(d)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  title  V  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 
"603.  Encouragement  of  certain  research  and 
development.". 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Section  1513(e)  (1)  (A)  (1)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by 
Inserting  "sections  409  and  410  of  the  Drug 
Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act,"  after  "Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act". 

(b)  Section  1512(b)  (3)  (C)  (11)  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing ",  substance  abuse  treatment  facilities" 
after  "long-term  care  facilities". 

(c)  Section  1531  (3)  (A)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting 
",  substance  abuse  treatment  facilities"  after 
long-term  care  facilities". 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  we  have  adequately  explained  this 
amendment  already.  I  see  no  necessity  of 
taking  up  any  more  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  23,  1978 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanlmous  ccmsent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  imtU  the  hour  of 
12  o'clock  meridian  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  sa ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR PACKWOOD,  A  PERIOD  FOR 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS, 
AND  CONSIDERATION  OF  S.  2931 
ON  MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  23,   1976 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recogtUzed  on  Monday,  Mr.  Packwood 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes, after  which  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness of  not  to  exceed  45  minutes,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  5  minutes 
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each,  at  the  ctmclusion  of  vhlch  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  a.  3931,  the  daylight  saving  time  bill. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  Monday,  the  Senate  will  con- 
vene at  the  hoxir  of  12  noon.  After  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  imder  the  standing  order,  Mr. 
Pacxwood  will  be  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes, after  which  there  will  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  of  not  to  exceed  45  minutes, 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  5 
minutes  each;  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No.  602.  S.  2913.  the 
daylight  saving  time  bUl.  The  final  vote 
on  that  bill  is  set  for  Wednesday  at  12 
noon.  There  have  been  some  requests  an 
this  side  of  the  aisle  that  the  vote  be  re- 
arranged for  2  o'clock  that  afternoon. 
I  merely  say  this  so  that  the  leadership 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  will  be 
alerted  to  it.  On  Monday,  perhaps,  if  it 
is  agreeable  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
that  vote  can  be  changed  from  12  noon 
to  2  o'clock  p.m.  As  of  now,  it  Is  set  for 
12  on  Wednesday. 


On  Tuesday  next,  there  Is  a  time 
agreement  on  amendments  and  on  de- 
bate on  the  daylight  saving  time  bill,  so 
votes  could  occur  oa  amendments  and 
motions  in  relation  thereto  on  Monday. 
Also,  other  measures  may  be  taken  up 
on  Monday  if  cleared  for  action  by  then, 
and  votes  could  occur  thereon,  as  well  as 
on  conference  reports,  which  are  privi- 
leged matters.  So  there  Is  a  fairly  good 
possibility  that  rollcall  votes  will  occur 
on  Monday. 

On  Tuesday,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  take  up  House  Joint  Resolution  549, 
dealing  with  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands.  There  is  a  time  agreement  on 
that  resolution,  with  a  vote  to  occur 
thereon  on  Tuesday  at  5  o'clock — I  be- 
lieve no  later  than  5  o'clock  p.m. 

Also.  Mr.  President.  I  think  I  should 
state  that  there  are  various  other  meas- 
ures on  the  calendar  that  may  be  coming 
up  at  any  time,  among  which  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 6.  507.  the  bill  to  provide  for  the 
management  and  protection  and  de- 
velopment of  national  resource  lands; 
H.R.  8650,  an  act  to  assist  low-income 
persons  in  insulating  their  homes:  S.  953, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1969  to  clarify  and  strengthen 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce: Senate  Resolution  356,  relating 
to  the  Oklahoma  Senatorial  contested 


election;  various  resolutions  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules;  S.  2752.  a  bill  to 
Improve  Judicial  machinery  by  reor- 
ganizing the  fifth  judicial  district,  by 
creating  additional  judgesliips  in  that 
circuit;  the  Hatch  Act,  H.R.  8671,  an  act 
to  restore  to  Federal  civilian  and  Postal 
Service  employees  their  rights  to  partici- 
pate voluntarily  as  private  citizens  In  the 
political  processes  of  the  Nation;  HJl. 
7688,  providing  for  the  continuance  of 
civil  government  of  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands:  S.  287,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  addi- 
tional district  court  judges,  and  for  other 
purposes;  S.  354,  no-fau!t  Insurance. 
There  are  other  measures,  as  Senators 
can  see,  that  are  on  the  calendar  and 
have  been  on  the  calendar  for  quite  some 
time. 
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ADJOURNMENT      UNTIL      MONDAY, 
FEBRUARY  23.  1976 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
If  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
12  o'clock  meridian  on  Monday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at  5:29 
pjn.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Monday, 
February  23.  1976.  at  12  meridian. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/«£r«rfai^,  February  19,  1976 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Reverend  Edward  O. 
Latch.  DJ>..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Thus  saith  the  Lord  God;  in  returning 
and  rest  shall  ye  he  saved;  in  Quietness 
and  in  confidence  shall  be  your 
strength. — Isaiah  30:  15. 

O  God.  who  hast  taught  us  that  ta 
quietness  and  in  confidence  shall  be  our 
strength,  give  us  the  faith  to  know  that 
Thou  art  with  us  and  that  with  Thee  is 
help  adequate  for  every  need. 

We  come  with  our  worries  seeking 
courage  and  confidence  from  Thee. 

We  come  with  our  problems  asking  for 
wisdom  and  for  light  upon  our  way. 

We  come  with  our  sorrows  knowing 
Thou  art  able  to  comfort  us  and  to 
strengthen  the  fainting  heart. 

We  come  with  our  sins  praying  for  Thy 
forgiveness  which  helps  us  to  forgive 
ourselves  and  others. 

Grant  us  peace  in  oiu-  hearts,  strength 
for  the  day.  and  courage  to  do  what  we 
ought  to  do  for  Thy  name's  sake.  Amen. 


amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HJt.  11645.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  Of 
October  19.  1095.  to  provide  additional  au- 
thorization for  the  Library  of  Congress  James 
Madison  Memorial  Building. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title: 

S.  270.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  release  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  certain  property  conveyed  to  the 
city  of  Elkhart,  Kans..  for  airport  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  3447.  An  act  to  amend  tlUe  4  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  It  clear  that 
Members  of  Congress  may  not.  for  purpoees 
of  State  Income  tax  laws,  be  treated  as  reel- 
denU  of  any  SUte  other  than  the  SUte  from 
which  they  were  elected. 


of  19C5  to  increase  the  antirecessionary 
effectiveness  of  the  program,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  question  is.  Will  the  House,  on 
reconsideration,  pass  the  bin,  the  objec- 
tions of  the  President  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding? 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

(Roll  Mo.  «l] 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  take 
unanlmoas-consent  requests  after  the 
disposition  of  the  unfinished  business. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  Its  cleito.  announced 
that   the   Senate   had   passed  without 


PUBLIC  WORKS  EMPLOYMENT  ACT 
OF  1975— VETO  MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  further  consideration  of  the 
veto  message  of  the  President  of  the  bill 
(HJt.  5247)  to  authorize  a  local  public 
works  capital  development  and  invest- 
ment program,  to  amend  th«  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  388 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quonmi. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PUBLIC  WORKB  EMFLOYMBNT  ACT 
OF  1975— VETO  MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognises 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wugrt)  . 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Harsha)  ,  and  pending  that  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  (Mr.  James  V. 
Stantoh)  . 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  to  support  the  override  of  the 
President's  veto  Of  HJl.  5247,  the  PuWlc 
Works  Employment  Act  of  1975. 1  believe 
this  bill  Is  a  major  commitment  to  con- 
gressional acticm  that  will  hdp  turn  the 
tide  of  recession  and  unonployment  that 
has  brought  so  much  hardship  and  suf- 
fering to  the  people  of  this  country. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  recession 
is  over,  that  this  or  any  other  new  Fed- 
eral program  to  stimulate  the  national 
economy  and  create  jobs  for  the  jobless 
is  no  longer  needed,  that  It  would  even 
be  counterproductive. 

That  must  certainly  c(»ne  as  news,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  the  millions  of  our  fellow  cit- 
izens whose  unemplojrment  benefits  have 
nm  out,  or  are  about  to  run  out,  and  who 
still  cannot  find  jobs. 

It  should  also  come  as  news  to  the  ad- 
ministration's own  economic  experts  who 
have  budgeted  some  $17  billion  In  unem- 
ployment insurance  pajrments  alone  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year. 

I  find  it  all  but  Impossible  to  believe 
that  this  or  any  other  administration 
could  question  the  need  for  a  $6.2  bil- 
lion program — a  program  that  will  pro- 
vide at  least  600,000  jobs,  mostly  hi  the 
private  sector,  that  will  stimulate  eco- 
nomic recovery  in  some  of  the  Nation's 
most  depressed  areas,  that  will  enable 
our  overburdened  States  and  local  juris- 
dictions to  maintain  their  essential 
services.  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  they 
could  question  this  legislation  while  at 
the  same  time  they  are  asking  Congress 
to  approve  $17  billion  to  support  Idle 
workers  and  their  families. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  will  reduce 
that  burden  significantly  by  taUng 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  willing  wcx'kers 
off  the  dole  and  restoring  them  to  pro- 
ductive self -sufaclency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to  over- 
whelming reject  the  President's  veto  of 
H.R. 5247. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Rhodes)  . 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a 
veto  which  should  be  sustained.  H.R. 
5247  is  a  bill  whose  time  has  not  only 
come,  but  it  has  passed. 

The  jobs  which  might  be  created 
under  this  particular  piece  of  legislation 
will  not  come  into  existence  for  possibly 
1  year  after  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 
There  will  be  some  jobs  created  In  a 
short  period,  but  not  many.  The  main 
impact  of  the  bill  Itself,  will  not  be  for 
at  least  1  year  after  the  enactment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  look  at  all  the  signs 
regarding  the  economy — and  I  think 
they  reflect  our  actual  situation — we  are 
coming  out  of  a  very  deep  and  serious 
recession.  This  recession,  as  we  all  know. 


was  caused  primarily  by  the  infla.ti«n 
which  has  been  put  into  the  economy  by 
a  war.  by  the  most  expensive  programs 
for  public  welfare  and  transfer  pay- 
ments ever  known  to  man.  Yet.  here  we 
are.  at  Just  about  the  time  that  we  feel 
that  we  might  have  inflation  under  con- 
trol, about  to  pass  a  bill  over  a  Presi- 
dential veto  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  rekindling  the  fires  of  inflation;  those 
very  fires  which.  In  my  (pinion  and  I 
think  In  the  opirilon  of  most  people,  are 
basically  responsible  for  the  economic 
problems  of  the  coimtry. 

So.  it  Is  not  Just  a  recession  which  we 
are  fighting.  It  Is  a  phenomenon;  a  re- 
cession which  came  out  of  inflation.  It  Is 
not  only  our  unemplosmient  which  we 
are  fighting,  it  is  the  possibility  that 
future  unemployment  would  be  created 
by  an  unwise  act  on  the  part  of  this  body 
today.  That  unwise  act  would  be  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  and  the  pro- 
vision that  this  biU  would  become  law 
not  withstanding  the  disapproval  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dh^ctor  of  the  Budg- 
et, Mr.  I^rnn,  has  said  that  the  main  im- 
pact ci  this  bill  upon  the  economy  would 
not  be  in  tills  fiscal  year.  It  would  be  In 
the  next  fiscal  year  and  in  the  years  to 
come.  We  are  plashing  around  right  now 
with  a  $60  billion  dtiRcrt  for  fiscal  year 
1977,  and  the  deficit  for  1978  will  be  even 
greater  imless  we  begin  to  face  up  to  the 
problems  which  we  have  in  the  public 
sector. 

We  all  place  great  faith  In  the  Budget 
Committees  of  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
Many  of  us  who  were  Instrumental  In  the 
formulation  of  those  committees  are  par- 
ticularly proud  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
in  place.  But  those  committees  alone  can- 
not do  the  job.  We  have  to  anticipate 
that  the  problems  which  we  have  as  far 
as  the  fiscal  situation  is  concerned  must 
be  coped  with  day  by  day  and  not  just 
by  a  resolution  brought  in  by  the  Budget 
Committee.  If  the  Budget  Committee 
were  to  bring  In  a  resolution  which  would 
cut  substantially  below  the  spending  lim- 
its, which  would  be  arrived  at  by  totaling 
up  the  appropriation  bills,  I  can  imagine 
the  chaos  It  would  create.  Not  only  on 
this  floor,  but  In  the  country.  And  such 
cuts  would  have  to  be  made  Initially 
overnight  in  a  meat  ax  approach. 

To  me.  It  becomes  absolutely  necessary 
for  us  to  anticipate  the  expenditures  we 
are  authorizing  as  we  go  along,  and  how 
they  are  totaling  up.  I  cannot  think  of 
a  better  time  and  a  better  vehicle  for 
the  Members  of  this  House  to  employ 
than  to  say  right  now,  on  this  bill,  that 
we  will  hold  the  line.  We  should  accept 
what  the  President  of  the  United  States 
believes,  that  the  best  way  to  provide 
jobs  for  the  imemployed — and  we  do 
have  imemployed  and  we  are  concerned 
about  them^is  to  get  the  public  sector  to 
expand  and  to  create  permanent  jobs. 
The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  rededicate 
ourselves  to  the  private  enterprise  system 
which  has  made  the  country  what  it  Is, 
and  to  say  to  the  people  of  the  country, 
"We  have  concern  about  you.  We  have 
an  unemjrfoyment  compensation  system 
which  is  the  best  in  the  world. 

"We  intend  to  maintain  it.  We  intend  to 
help  you  retrain,  by  the  CIETA  program 
and  others,  to  develop  skills  in  other 
areas  if  your  skill  has  become  outdated. 


We  will  do  all  of  these  things  as  the  Fed- 
eral Oovenunent,  bat  we  know  you  do 
not  want  leaf -zaUng  Jobs.  We  know  that 
you  do  not  want  Jobs  through  the  public 
sector.  We  know  you  do  want  Jobs  that  are 
permanent  in  the  private  sector.  That 
is  what  we  want  to  do  to  help  the  plan. 
But  we  do  not  intend  to  take  your  hard- 
earned  money  to  formaliae  and  to  f  luid 
leaf-raking  types  of  jobs  which  will  do 
no  good  for  the  entire  country  and  cer- 
tainly will  be  a  harm  to  the  unemployed 
and  to  those  who  pay  taxes." 

So  it  is  my  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  will  vote  overwhelmingly  to  sustain 
the  veto  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  (Mr.  Albert)  . 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Great  Depression  of  the  twenties  had 
reached  its  peak  I  was  a  young  man,  and 
a  distinguished,  Republican  President 
made  the  statement  that  prosperity  was 
just  around  the  comer.  If  tbore  ever  was 
a  lineal  descendant  of  Herbert  Hoover, 
it  Is  the  minority  leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  has  just  said  that  we 
are  on  our  road  to  recovery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  long  as  more  than  7 
percent  of  Americans  are  unemployed  we 
are  not  close  to  recovery.  Ask  a  man  who 
does  not  have  a  job.  Ask  the  industry 
that  does  not  have  its  equipment  at  work 
and  Its  employees  at  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  leaf -raking 
proposition.  The  minority  leader  was 
wrong  about  this.  These  are  not  Govern- 
ment jobs  that  we  are  talldng  about.  We 
are  talking  about  putting  Federal  funds 
into  the  private  sector  of  this  coimtry  so 
that  private  jobs,  private  projects,  which 
are  sorely  needed,  can  be  created  in  or- 
der to  take  this  coimtry  out  of  the  sec- 
ond deepest  recession  in  the  history  of 
the  20th  century. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  the  situation 
here?  We  have  6  million,  approximately, 
unemployed  people  in  this  country.  We 
have  title  X  of  this  bill.  We  could  start 
paying  out  under  that  title  as  soon  as 
the  ink  is  dry  on  the  signatures  that  over- 
ride the  most  ill  timed  veto  In  the  last 
5  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  the  money  used  for 
new  construction  can  be — ^will  be — ready 
for  distribution  to  the  various  communi- 
ties in  the  country,  to  the  areas  where 
this  work  is  needed,  where  these  jobs  are 
needed,  as  soon  as  the  plans  and  pro- 
grams are  ready.  And  they  must  be  ready. 
If  I  understand  the  bill  correctly,  within 
a  period  of  approximately  3  months. 

This  is  a  recession  rescinding  bill.  This 
is  a  job-producing  bill.  This  is  a  bill 
which  reaches  to  the  compassionate  heart 
of  every  American.  This  is  a  bill  which 
touches  the  heartstrings  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives.  This 
is  a  veto  which  will  be  overridden  in  re- 
sounding fashion  when  the  final  vote  is 
called. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cleveland), 
a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  (TLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
there  are  several  points  that  should  be 
made  In  defense  of  those  of  us  who  feel 
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that  this  veto  should  be  sustained.  I  took 
ttie  liberty  of  sending  two  letters  to  my 
colleagues;  I  do  not  think  It  is  necessary 
for  me  to  repeat  the  subject  matter  of 
those  letters  verbally  at  this  time,  but  I 
will  Include  those  letters  In  the  Rkcoro 
herewith,  as  follows: 

HouBB  or  Refbcsentattvxs, 
Wathington,  D.O.,  Februarg  18,  1976. 
H.R.   5247:   Vxro  Shottlo  Bs  Sustainxd 
DcAm  CoiXKAotn:  This  letter  Is  In  support 
of  a  vote  to  sustain  the  veto  of  H.R.  6347,  the 
Public  Works  Employment  Act. 

In  urging  a  vote  to  sustain,  I  can  offer  only 
the  facts  as  they  became  evident  to  me  as  a 
conferee  on  this  legislation:  Whatever  else 
H.R.  5247  may  be,  it  la  not  a  $6.2  billion 
public  worlcs  jobs  bill. 

Title  I  would  provide  t2.5  billion  for  local 
projects  under  ground  rulee  such  as  to  prac- 
tically exclude  projects  of  real  priority  or 
lasting  benefit  to  the  community.  Mainte- 
nance, as  distinguished  from  construction, 
could  weU  absorb  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  funds  available. 

Title  n  woiUd  provide  $1.5  billion  for  so- 
caUed  countercyclical  emergency  support 
grants  to  state  and  local  governments.  The 
legislative  history  makes  clear  that  It  would 
provide  no  new  jobs,  but  Instead  lead  to  a 
substitution  of  federal  for  state  and  local 
revenues  to  meet  payrolls.  Funds  also  could 
go  for  debt  retirement,  costs  incident  to  wel- 
fare and  food  stamps,  or  even  for  a  roll-back 
of  recently  enacted  tax  Increases.  Most  con- 
struction would  be  expressly  prohibited. 

Title  m  represents  a  $1.4  billion  buy-off 
of  states  which  would  gain  additional  water 
pollution  funds  by  watering  down  the  needs 
principle  in  allocating  funds.  Seventeen 
states  which  would  have  been  ripped  off  by 
the  Talmadge-Nunn  amendment  will  not  get 
one  nickel  of  this  $1.4  blUloa. 

Finally,  the  bill  creates  a  specltd  $100 
million  economic  development  pot  for  cities 
of  50,000  population  or  over,  with  no  require- 
ment for  eligibility  based  on  tmemployment 
rates. 

The  $1.5  billion  countercyclical  assistance, 
the  $1.4  billion  water  pollution  add-on  and 
the  $100  million  In  urban  economic  develop- 
ment funds  were  never  considered  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House. 
Sincerely, 

JAMXS  C.  ClXVKLAND, 

Member  o]  Congress. 

House  or  Rkprksxntativss. 
Washington.  D.O..  Tebruary  IS,  1979. 
Slkkpbb  xm  HJt.  6247 

Deas  CoLLBAOTnc:  Debate  over  the  merits 
of  HJt.  6247  as  a  Job-creation  measure  has 
obscured  what  may  be  the  biggest  sleeper 
In  the  bill  from  the  standpoint  of  your  State. 
It  wlU  not  receive  a  nickel  of  the  $1.4  billion 
in  water  pollution  control  funds  authorized 
by  the  bill. 

In  considerlnc  a  vote  to  sustain  or  override 
the  President's  veto,  you  also  might  want 
to  take  Into  account  the  fact  that  In  the  long 
run.  your  State  also  could  well  lose  funds 
for  construction  of  municipal  wastewater 
treatment  facilities. 

This  Is  because  the  addition  of  $1.4  billion 
on  construction  grant  authorizations  in  this 
bUl  can  only  have  the  Inevitable  result, 
ultimately,  of  reducing  the  level  of  the  next 
general  authorization  for  water  pollution 
control  in  which  your  State  will  share. 

The  $1.4  billion  in  HJl.  5247  was  a  buy-off 
of  those  States  which  would  have  benefited 
from  the  Talmadge-Nunn  amendment  in  the 
Senate.  You  wUl  recall  that  this  amendment 
would  have  revise-*,  the  formula  for  allocation 
of  EPA  construction  grant  funds — currently 
based  100  percent  on  need — to  60^50  needs 
and  population. 

Rather  than  face  the  issue  of  the  allocation 
formula  squarely,  the  conference  committee 
on  HJt.  0947  "ame  up  with  its  $1.4  billion 


add-on.  limited  only  to  those  States  which 
would  have  gotten  a  bonus  imder  Talmadge- 
Nunn. 

But  not  a  nickel  of  it  wiU  go  to  the  States 
of  CallfornU.  Connecticut,  Delaware,  nil- 
nols,  Indiana,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey. 
New  Tork,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island. 
Vermont  or  Virginia. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  these  facts  wiU  be  of 
some  assistance  in  penetrating  the  exag- 
gerated expectations  generated  with  re^>ect 
to  this  bUl  and  suggest  additional  grounds 
for  .suBtalnlng  the  President's  veto. 
Sincerely. 

James  C.  Cleveland, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  part  of  this  debate  seems 
to  come  down  on  the  side  that  anybody 
who  Is  In  favor  of  sustaining  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  Is  in  some  degree  callous  and 
against  jobs.  Certainly,  with  imempkqr. 
ment  at  the  rate  It  is  today,  that  Is  a 
very  uncomfortable  position.  But  I  think. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  should  point  out 
that  besides  the  fact  there  is  some  ques- 
tion as  to  how  quickly  and  how  effective- 
ly this  particular  piece  of  legislation  will 
create  jobs.  It  is  also  very  important  that 
we  point  out  that  there  are  a  good  many 
other  things  that  the  Oovemment  Is 
doing  in  connection  with  creating  jobs. 
It  Is  not  a  black-and-white  situation.  If 
we  support  the  President  on  this  point. 
It  does  not  mean  there  is  no  Oovemment 
help  in  the  Important  matter  of  creating 
Jobs. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricord  I  Include  the  Presi- 
dents message  which  accompanied  this 
veto,  as  follows: 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  am  returning  without  my  i4>proval  HJt. 
6247,  the  Public  Works  Employment  Act  of 
1976. 

Supporters  of  this  bill  claim  that  it  repre- 
sents a  solution  to  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment. This  Is  simply  untrue. 

The  truth  is  that  this  bill  would  do  little 
to  create  jobs  for  the  unemployed.  Moreover, 
the  bill  has  so  many  deficiencies  and  unde- 
sirable provisions  that  it  would  do  more 
harm  than  good.  WhUe  it  Is  represented  as 
the  s<riution  to  our  unemployment  problems, 
In  fact  it  is  little  more  than  election  year 
pork  barrel.  Careful  examination  reveals  the 
serious  deficiencies  In  H.R.  8247. 

First,  the  cost  of  producing  jobs  under  this 
bill  would  be  intolerably  high,  probably  In 
excess  of  $25,000  per  job. 

Second,  relatively  few  new  Jobs  would  be 
created.  The  bill's  sponsors  estimate  that 
H.R.  6247  would  create  600,000  to  800,000  new 
Jobs.  Those  claims  are  badly  exaggerated. 
Our  e.stimates  within  the  Administration  In- 
dicate that  at  most  some  250,000  jobs  would 
be  crested — and  that  would  be  over  a  period 
of  several  years.  The  peak  impact  would  come 
in  late  1977  or  1978,  and  would  come  to  no 
more  than  100,000  to  120.000  new  jobs.  This 
would  represent  barely  a  one  tenth  of  one 
percent  improvement  In  the  unemployment 
rate. 

Third,  this  will  create  almost  no  new  Jobs 
In  the  Immediate  future,  when  those  Jobs 
are  needed.  With  peak  impact  on  jobs  in  late 
1977  or  early  1978,  this  legUlation  will  be 
adding  stimulus  to  the  economy  at  precisely 
the  wrong  time:  when  the  recovery  will  al- 
ready be  far  advanced. 

Fourth,  Title  II  of  the  bUl  provides  pref- 
erential treatment  to  those  units  of  govern- 
ment with  the  highest  Uxes  without  any 
distinction  between  those  jurisdictions  which 
have  been  efficient  in  holding  down  costs  and 
those  that  have  not. 

Fifth,  under  this  legislation  It  would  be 
nlmoHt  impowtble  to  assiire  taxpayers  that 


these  dollars  are  being  responsibly  and  effec- 
tively spent. 

Effective  allocation  of  over  $3  billion  for 
public  works  on  a  proJect-by-proJect  basis 
would  take  many  months  or  years.  The  pro- 
vision that  project  requests  be  approved 
automatically  unless  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment acts  within  60  days  wUl  preclude  any 
useful  review  of  the  requests,  and  prevent  a 
rational  allocation  of  funds. 

Sixth,  this  bill  would  create  a  new  urban 
renewal  program  less  than  two  years  after 
the  Congress  replaced  a  nearly  identical 
program— as  well  as  other  categorical  grant 
programs — with  a  broader,  more  flexible 
Community  Development  block  grant  pro- 
gram. 

I  recognize  there  is  merit  in  the  argument 
that  some  areas  of  the  country  are  suffering 
from  exceptionally  high  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment and  that  the  Federal  Ctovemment 
should  provide  assistance.  My  budgets  for 
fiscal  years  1976  and  1977  do.  In  fact,  seek  to 
provide  such  assistance. 

Beyoud  my  own  budget  recommendations, 
I  believe  that  in  addressing  the  immediate 
needs  of  some  of  our  cities  hardest  hit  by  the 
recession,  another  measure  already  Intro- 
duced in  the  Congress,  HJl.  liaeo,  provides 
a  far  more  reasonable  and  constructive  ap- 
proach than  the  bill  I  am  vetoing. 

H.R.  11860  targets  funds  on  those  areas 
with  the  highest  unemployment  so  that  they 
may  underUke  high  priority  activities  at  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  H.R.  5247.  The  funds 
would  be  distributed  exclusively  under  an 
impartial  formula  as  opposed  to  the  pork 
barrel  approach  represented  by  the  bill  I  am 
returning  today.  Moreover,  H.R.  11860  builds 
upon  the  successful  Community  Develop- 
ment Block  Orant  program.  That  program  is 
in  place  and  working  well,  thus  permitting 
HJl.  11860  to  be  administered  without  the 
creation  of  a  new  bureaucracy.  I  would  be 
glad  to  consider  this  legislation  more  favor- 
ably should  the  Congress  formally  act  upon  it 
as  an  alternative  to  H.R.  6247. 

We  must  not  allow  our  debate  over  HJl. 
8247  to  obscure  one  fundamental  point: 
the  best  and  most  effective  way  to  create  new 
Jobs  is  to  pursue  balanced  economic  policle.s 
that  encourage  the  growth  of  the  private 
sectOT  without  risking  a  new  round  of  in- 
flation. This  is  the  core  of  my  economic 
p<dlcy.  and  I  believe  that  the  steady  im- 
provements in  the  economy  over  the  last 
half  year  on  both  the  unemployment  and 
inflation  fronts  bear  witness  to  Ite  essential 
wisdom.  I  Intend  to  continue  this  basic 
approach  because  it  Is  working. 

My  proposed  economic  policies  are  ex- 
pected to  foster  the  creation  of  a  to  2.5 
million  new  private  sector  Jobs  in  1976  and 
more  than  3  million  additional  Jobs  in  1977. 
These  wUl  be  lasting,  productive  Jobs,  not 
temporary  Jobs  payroUed  by  the  American 
taxpayer. 

This  is  a  policy  of  balance,  realism,  and 
common  sense.  It  is  an  honest  policy  which 
doe.s  not  promise  a  quick  flx. 
My  program  Includes: 
Large  and  permanent  tax  reductions  that 
will  leave  more  money  where  it  can  do  the 
most  good:  in  the  hands  of  the  American 
people; 

Tax  Incentives  for  the  construction  of  new 
plants  and  equipment  in  areas  of  high  un- 
employment; 

Tax  incentives  to  encourage  more  low  and 
middle  income  Americans  to  Invest  in  com- 
mon stock; 

More  than  $21  billion  In  outlays  for  im- 
portant public  works  such  as  energy  fa- 
cilities, wastewater  treatment  plants,  roads, 
and  veterans'  hospitals  representing  a  17 
percent  increase  over  the  previous  fiscal 
year; 

Tax  incentives  for  investments  in  resi- 
dential mortgages  by  financial  institutions 
to  stimulate  capital  for  home  building. 

I  have  proposed  a  Budget  which  addresses 
the  dllBcuIt  task  of  restraining  the  pattern  of 
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excessive  growth  in  Federsl  tpmOisxg.  Basic 
to  Job  erection  In  tlie  prtwBt*  SMtor  la  le- 
dueliig  tlie  erer-lifereaiiBg  tfeiuMtti  flC  tlM 
IMerat  goTCnunent  lor  funds.  IWIsrM  g«v- 
etBment  bocrowUic  to  •nppittt  '#rtBtt  spsaC^ 
ing  reduces  tiM  amoontof  tafiiamt  andliM* 
for  productive  Jn«eatment  at  a41^»  vlwn 
many  expert*  are .  predicting  that  w*  l!bee 
a  shortage  of  prlT$^  capital  In"  the  future. 
Less  investment  means  fewer  new  Jobs  and 
leas  prodtntlon  per  wortcer.  * 

Last  moath.  under  our  balaneed  pOUdee. 
seasonally  adjusted  employment  eose  hg  gOO,- 
000.  That  total  Is  almost  tbrse  Umm  as 
large  as  the  number  of  Jobs  tbat  would  be 
prtxluced  by  this  legislation  and  the  Jobs 
those  men  and  women  found  will  be  far  more 
lasting  and  productive  than  would  be  qre- 
atlve  through  another  massive  public  works 
effort. 

I  ssk  the  Oongrcss  to  act  quickly  on  my 
tax  and  budget  proposals,  which  I  believe 
will  provide  the  Jobs  for  the  unemployed 
tbat  we  all  want.    , 

Oekau)  R.  Foao. 

TBS  Whixv  Houaa,  Februarg  IS,  1979. 

Mr.  Speaker,  %  want  particularly  to 
call  the  attentiob  of  colleagues  to  the 
end  of  the  message.  The  Presklent  points 
out  certain  aspects  of  his  program  which 
are  designed  to  create  Jobe.  OX  course, 
these  Involve  tax  reductions  and  these 
Involve  tax  Incentives. 

Then  the  President  goes  on  to  point 
out  that  In  tixe  budget  he  submitted  to 
us  there  is  included  more  than  $21  bil- 
lion in  outjUiys  for  important  public 
works  such  as  energy  facilities,  waste- 
water treatment  plants,  roads*  and  vet- 
erans' hospitals,  and  this  xepresvits  a 
17-percent  taicrease  over  the  previous 
fiscal  year. 

The  grand  total  we  are  talking  about 
here  in  this  particular  bUl  is  only— I  sup- 
pose I  ^oold  not  8a7~"only  *  but  it  is  a 
small  amoijht  x^tive  to  toe  f21  bUlion 
I  have  Just  referred  to — ia  the  amoimt 
oflSbillloa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  going  to  raise  cer- 
tain problems.  Some  of  us  who  are  now 
giving  speeches  pointing  with  pride  to 
the  Jobs  tbat  are  going  to  be  created  if 
the  veto  iaovfOTldden  are  golnir  tp  lie  in 
the  pQsitUm  tartly  of  trying  to  explain 
why  more  jobs  were  not  created  more 
quickly  and  wiiy  more  public  works  were 
not  put  in  place.  That  is  going  to  be  one 
cH  our  problems.  The  real  thing  that 
Congress  is  failing  to  do  in  this  particular 
area  is  to  make  programs  that  we  already 
have  work  more  effectively. 

I  attended  most  of  the  hearings  on  this 
legislation,  and  again  and  again  I  was 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  we  had  In 
the  pipeline;  for  example,  in  the  water 
pollution  abatement  programt  literally 
billions  of  dollars  that  had  already  been 
authorized  for  appropriation  by  conteact 
authority,  but  that  money  was  not  get- 
ting out,  the  money  was  not  being  spent. 
I  think  it  is  important  for  Congress  at 
a  time  like  this  to  pay  more  attention  to 
doing  the  Job  we  are  supposed  to  be  doing 
and  sx>end  less  time  criticising  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  trying  to 
exercise  a  certain  degree  of  fiscal  re- 
straint at  this  yery  difficult  economic 
time.  Inflation  is  no  laughing  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  should  be 
realistic.  I  think  the  President  has  been 
realistic.  This  Is  one  of  the  qualities  about 
the  President  that  I  particularly  appre- 
ciate. I  think  I  can  be  realistic  also.  There 
are  not  too  many  Members  whose  votes 
are  going  to  be  changed,  I  realize  Uiat. 


The  CoHCBxaszoKi^  Ricoa^  of  Janu- 
ary 39,  1976.  at  page  1579,  wjirrtnlna  a 
good  deal  of  .fnfanaatfaai  f^ffatyidng  this 
mil  and  axiali^&w  tbe  lour  or  five  dttr 
fereaot  aectucid  wai  were  put  togeOier 
a«  a  sort  of  potipoani,  X  tfalnkif  Ifemben 
XpaUap  vbat  wme  of  the 'provisions  ac- 
tiiaOy  4idL  th/^  would  ftpid  ibem  hii^ily 
objectkgMJMe. 

Tbe  BBlih^BJSSL  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tkoMn  from  New  Han>pfihire  (Mr. 
CLcnLsm)  has  expired. 

Mr.  HABSHA.  Mr.  Q?eaker.  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  tbe  gentleman 
from  New  Hampwhlre. 

Mf.  CLEVELAND.  To  eon^loue.  BCr. 
SDeaker.  same  of  those  sections.  I  think, 
would  be  highly  difficult  for  the  Members 
to  support.  I  think  further  that  some 
of  those  sections  may  evea  come  back 
to  haunt  them,  at  some  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  important 
that  the  Members  of  the  House  realize 
that  there  are  no  fewer  than  three  major 
segments  of  the  bill  that  we  have  under 
consideration  that  were  never  once  sub- 
jected to  hearings  in  the  committees  of 
the  House.  There  are  many  Members 
who  have  sworn  that  they  will  never  vote 
for  a  conference  report  when  the  Senate 
or  conference  loads  It  up  with  one  or 
more  nongermane  matters.  Tet,  in  this 
particular  situation  it  was  loaded  up  not 
only  by  tbe  Senate,  but  in  the  committee 
of  conference  with  three  new  or  non- 
gocmane  types  of  programs.  One  of  the 
programs  is  the  ooimtercyclical  program, 
which  is  of  dubious  merit  and  threatens 
tbe  whole  basis  of  revenue  sharing. 

Another  one  of  the  programs  was  the 
settiement  of  the  dispute  with  respect  to 
the  Talmadge  amendment.  I  have  letters 
from  countless  Members  of  this  House 
representing  States  that  were  diametri- 
cally (HnMsed  to  the  concept  of  the  Tal- 
madge amendment  in  the  Senate.  Yet, 
now  tiiey  are  going  to  be  in  the  process 
of  voting  for  a  compromise  solution 
wMch  threatens  the  long-range  pro- 
grams Ih  their  State. 

Finally,  there  Is  a  section  in  here  that 
permits  economic  development  to  go  to 
any  city — no  standards-— any  city  of  50,- 

000  or  more.  This  could  eventually  lead 
to. a  gutting  of  the  economic  develop- 
ment program  by  ubich  we  have  at- 
tempted to  bring  some  balaaoe  into  the 
economic  development  of  our  disadvan- 
taged rural  areas. 

As  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  In  being  realis- 
tic, we  cannot  expect  too  many  Mem- 
bers to  vote  for,  or  even  to  carefully  con- 
sider voting  to  sustain  the  veto.  However, 
in  the  long  run,  I  predict  that  a  vote  to 
support  the  President  will  be  a  good  vote. 

Mr.  HABSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  dlstlngtdshed  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  HAmmRscHinDT) . 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker. 

1  rise  In  support  of  H.R.  5247.  notwith- 
standing the  President's  objections.  This 
bill  has  been  with  the  Congress  for  al- 
most a  year.  When  the  House  first  took 
up  this  measure  It  was  vastly  different 
from  the  final  product.  Regardless,  I  sup^ 
port  the  measiure  then  and  I  support  it 
now. 

Let  me  reiterate  the  highlights  of  tiie 
blU.  Title  I  authorizes  $2.5  billion 
through  fiscal  year  1977  for  100-peroent 
grants  to  State  and  local  govemmoits  for 


local  JiutoTifl  wyi»  PBOjactSt  which  can  be 
SiytiatodjffoiiKptly  Inareat^ltlSlMst  un- 
eBai4>^nwtyt]^JX>(»«QwHBes  amnoxi- 
maA^  tl<5  nDlom,  piKlr,  flv^  calendar 
qidLrtea  beS^DnlnS  In  UpeO.  1976  for 
ktaiuB  W^tit^  aoa^Joea)  (ovemments  to 
mah^tatri  easmttal,  pubUc  aio'^idQi.  AHo- 
cMiton  Is  bbaed/m  an  omidll  formula  of 
two-tbiitU  of  the  fuii4>  to  Jocal  govem- 
meots.  one-tblrd  of  tbe^fotUto  to  States 
based  on  an  aHocatten  of  uneiiK>Iayment 
times  the  taJt  effort  of  tbe  nespective 
governments.  ^' 

Govenunents  must  have  unemploy- 
m^t  in. excess  (^.6  percent  io  receive 
any  funds,  and  payments  are  made  by 
quarter.  These  grants  sgre  to  ~id4  State 
and  local  governments  to  retain  munic- 
ipal workers  who  would  otberwlse  ktse 
their  jobs  in  times  of  recession.  Lastly, 
title  zn  accomplishes  several  things: 
$125  millkm  is  added  to  titie  n  of  EDA 
for  interest  supplements  for  private 
loans  guaranteed  by  EDA;  $100  milUon 
is  authorized  for  a  new  urban  econranie 
devek^ment  program  under  title  IV  of 
EDA  to  aid  cities  over  50.000  for  general 
economic  devekq^moit;  $500  milUon  is 
authorized  to  extend  the  so-caUed  job  op- 
portunities program  of  EDA  for  an  addi- 
tional year  to  fund  small  projects 
through  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies to  create  temporary  jobs  for  such 
projects.  FlnaUy,  $1.4  billion  is  authorised 
for  the  construction  of  waste  treatment 
plants  under  the  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  of  1972,  with  an  aUoeatian  based 
on  the  so-called  Talmadge-Nunn  for- 
mula of  one-half  needs  and  one-half 
population  of  tbe  States.  Some  33  States 
would  receive  funds  under  this  allocation. 
However,  no  State  would  lose  tbe  existing 
allocation  of  tbe  $9  billion  under  the 
water  iwllutlon  control  program. 

I  want  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
Chairman  Roe  of  the  subcommittee  for 
his  splendid  efforts  in  seeing  this  bill 
through  tbe  House  and  through  the  con- 
ference. 

There  has  been  discussion  of  HJB. 
11860  as  an  alternative  to  tbe  Public 
Works  Bnployment  Act.  H.R.  11860, 
wblch  amends  the  Housing  and  Commu- 
nity Devdopment  Act  of  1974,  author- 
izes $780  million  over  eight  quarters  to 
cities  and  counties  for  community  de- 
velopment jprograms,  75  percent  going  to 
urban  areas  and  25  percent  to  tbe  States 
to  be  passed  on  to  nonurban  areas.  Eligi- 
bflity  rests  on  imenu>Ioyment:  areas  must 
have  8  percmt  imemployment  to  receive 
funds.  HJl.  11860  is  intended  to  r^lace 
titles  I  and  n  of  H.R.  5247.  The  two  bills 
are  immeasurably  different. 

Title  I  and  n  of  H.R.  5247  authorize 
a  total  of  $4  billion  over  VA  years 
for  both  public  works  projects  and 
grants  to  cities  and  States  to  maintain 
public  services.  HJl.  5247  benefits  the 
construction  Industry,  currently  experi- 
encing an  unemployment  rate  of  20  per- 
eecA,  and  cities  experiencing  the  fiscal 
pinch  of  the  national  economic  picture. 
The  substitute  bill  would  provide  a  sig- 
nificantly smaller  amount  of  money  to 
rural  communities  and  would  not  pro- 
vide the  stimulus  to  the  construction  In- 
dustry to  the  extent  of  the  public  works 
section  of  HJl.  5247.  H.R.  11860  would 
r^Qulre  the  entire  committee  and  con- 
gressional process  before  we  could  have 
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a  nnal  product.  We  cannot  afford  to  wait 
for  this  lengttxy  coqrae  of  aetioo.  We 
need  the  Job  Impact  as  soon  as  poeslble. 

You  win  recall  when  the  House  con- 
sidered the  conference  report  I  made 
available  flsures  from  the  Dtpartment 
of  Labor  blowing  unemployment  by 
State  for  October  and  Norember  I97S. 
The  December  1975  flcures  are  now 
available  and  Z  would  like  to  furt^teh 
them  to  you  at  this  time.  It  Is  the  unem- 
ployment figures  for  the  la«t  quarter  of 
1975  which  would  be  used  In  allocating 
funds  under  title  n  of  H.R.  5247.  A  chart 
of  these  3-month  figures  Is  Included.  It  Is 
lamentable  that  over  $19  blUlon  are  cur- 
rently being  paid.  The  $8,125  billion  con- 
tained in  H.R.  5247  will  have  a  dual  ef- 
fect; it  will  pay  wages  through  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  the  currently  unemployed 
construction  workers,  thus  relieving  the 
unemployment  compensation  burden, 
and  Uie  wage  earner  will  Join  the  tax 
rolls  and  become  a  citizen  contributing 
to  Federal  revenues. 

I  regret  that  I  must  urge  an  override 
of  the  President's  veto.  However,  the 
present  unemployment  requires  that  Uie 
Congress  act  now.  This  measure  would 
create  a  large  number  of  Jobs,  give 
meaningful  emplojrment  to  a  number  of 
persons,  with  the  total  impact  of  a  last- 
ing stimulus  to  otir  domestic  economy. 
This  Is  a  balanced  bill  and  the  result  of 
placing  400,000  to  600,000  people  in 
meaningful  Jobs  can  more  than  offset 
the  effect  of  this  Federal  outlay. 

I  Include  the  following: 

PRELIMINARY  UNEMPtOTMENT  STATISTICS  BY  STATE  EOR 
LAST  QUARTER  OF  197% 


Stat* 

October 
1975 

1975 

December 

1975 

Alabama. ...„„„..., 

Alaska...., 

Arizona .. .... 

15 

7.9 
17 
7.1 
9.1 
Sl3 
112 
11 
11 

if 
14 

17 
17 

It 

iS 

.11 

12.4 
4.1 
19 
IS 

a 
&l 

7.4 

!l 
i? 

19 
1$ 

^1 
11 

19 

5:1 

17 
19 

IS 

IS 
14 
14 

7.7 
IS 
5.3 

113 
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Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMMSRSCRMIDT.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jrleldlng,  and  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  5247,  the  Local  Public 
Works  Capital  Development  and  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1975,  notwithstanding  the 
President's  objections  to  this  measure. 

Unemployment  in  my  congressional 
district  in  New  York  State  has  reached 
unacceptable  levels,  the  intensity  of 
which  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  meas- 
ure before  us,  overwhelmingly  approved 
by  the  House  by  a  vote  of  321  to  80,  wlU  go 
a  long  way  in  providing  the  necessary 
economic  relief  to  revitalize  our  sag- 
ging economy  by  putting  people  back  on 
the  payrolls  and  off  the  welfare  rolls. 

In  my  congre-sslonal  district.  Orange 
County  was  burdened  with  an  imemploy- 
ment  rate  of  8.5  percent  during  last 
December;  in  Rockland  County,  unem- 
ployment soared  from  8.5  percent  in 
Deoamber  1974  to  8.9  percent  in  Decem- 
ber 1975;  and  in  Ulster  County,  the  un- 
employment rate  rocketed  from  8.7  to 
10.5  percent  between  December  1974 
and  December  1975.  During  the  same 
period — December  1974  to  December 
1975— New  York  State's  unemployment 
soared  from  7.7  to  10.3  percent. 

Peter  J.  Savago.  chairman  of  the  Ul- 
ster County  Legislature,  in  his  recent 
telegram  to  me,  noted  the  acute  eco- 
nomic situation  as  follows: 

since  Ulster  County  baa  had  an  unem- 
ployment rate  In  double  digits  for  eleven  of 
the  preceding  twelve  months  and  our  cur- 
rent rate  as  of  November  1076  U  10.5  per- 
cent, the  passage  of  this  bill  Is  of  consider- 
able Importance  to  Ulster  county.  The  elN 
glble  projects  we  could  undertake  under  this 
blU  are  the  key  to  improving  the  economic 
situation  of  the  county. 

Orange  Coimty  Executive  Louis  Mills 
wired: 

These  funds,  with  their  very  positive  Im- 
pact on  the  operations  of  the  county  Oov- 
emment,  will  be  a  significant  help  to  the 
economy  In  Orange  County. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  economic  situation 
becomes  more  alarming  when  we  look  at 
the  astronomical  unemployment  figures 
for  the  construction  and  buUdlng  trades. 
The  picture  of  unemidojrment  in  the 
heavy  construction  Industry  on  a  seven 
county  region — including  my  three- 
county  congressional  district  and  the 
four  neighboring  Westchester,  Putnam, 
Dutchess,  and  Sullivan  Counties — re- 
veals that  66  percent  of  the  3,000  oper- 
ating engineers,  85  percent  of  the  300 
laborers,  and  65  percent  of  the  5.000 
teamsters  have  been  laid  off  for  over  an 
8-month  period.  For  those  In  the  buUd- 
lng trades  in  Rockland  and  Orange 
Counties,  70  percent  of  the  1,500  dec- 
triclans.  85  percent  of  the  300  brick- 
layers, 65  percent  of  the  2,500  carpenters, 
and  65  percent  of  the  400  plumbers  have 
been  laid  off  for  more  than  16  months. 
For  about  20  percent  of  these  workers, 
unemployment  benefits  are  beginning  to 
nm  out.  It  Is  obvious  that  for  aU  of  these 
workers,  a  grave  and  serious  economic 
condition  exists. 

The  economic  impact  of  this  depressed 
condition  Is  further  dramatized  when  we 
consider  that  these  workers  annually 
earn  between  $13,000  and  $18,000.  The 


economic  drain  in  terms  of  lost  wages  to 
the  economy  of  this  region  runs  Into  the 
millions  of  dollars.  In  order  to  ectmoml- 
eally  sustain  themselves,  many  of  these 
lald-off  workers  have  found  temporary 
employment,  side  Jobs,  which  has  meant 
taking  Jobs  from  others  who  normally 
would  be  employed.  And  so,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  vicious  cycle  continues,  unices  we  act 
decisively  to  break  this  economic  stran- 
glehold that  is  choking  the  8.700  worken 
In  the  seven-county  area  In  my  region. 
And  this  grim  picture  exists  in  other 
parts  of  New  York  State  and  throughout 
the  Nation. 

It  has  been  reported  to  me  that  only 
$7  million  has  been  appropriated  In  the 
New  York  State  budget  for  toad  restora- 
tion and  preservation  for  the  entire  State 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year  when  to  the 
past  the  seven-county  region  would  ordi- 
narily receive  an  average  of  $10  mllUon. 
Moreover,  more  than  $1  million  to  con- 
struction contracts  to  my  congressional 
district  win  expire  after  September  of 
this  year  with  no  new  funds  for  the  fore- 
seeable future.  There  Is  little,  if  any, 
opportunity  for  pubUc  construction  until 
1980.  unless  something  Is  done  to  Improve 
this  financial  cimdltlon. 

With  regard  to  the  adverse  economic 
effects  for  federally  assisted  housing  pro- 
grams, the  New  York  State  Association 
of  Renewal  and  Houstag  Officials,  report: 

Many  sections  of  our  State  are  suffering 
from  severe  unemployment,  particularly  in 
the  construction  Industry.  The  economy  of 
the  State  and  Inactloa  have  brought  about 
this  crisis  situation.  The  failure  to  ade- 
qxiately  fund  and  expeditiously  adnHnUter 
the  various  federally  assisted  housing  pro- 
grams has  contributed  to  the  high  Incidence 
of  unemployment.  Our  munldpaUtlee  and 
the  SUto  and  Inaction  have  brought  about 
much  needed  public  works  Improvement  pro- 
grams which  would  help  to  revitalize  de- 
caying sections  of  our  older  communities. 
This  leglalaUon  would  help  to  allevUte  some 
of  the  uKMt  severe  problems. 

According  to  the  Renewal  and  Housing 
Association,  this  crisis  situation  has  re- 
sulted to  a  loss  of  $207^84.000  for  New 
York  State  to  community  development 
housing  grants  between  the  fiscal  years 
1975-77  and  1978-80. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  benefits  derived  from 
H.R.  5247  are  not  Umlted  exclusively  to 
any  one  group;  they  are  not  limited  to 
the  construction  and  buUdtog  trades  to- 
dustry;  rather  this  measure  wiU  affect 
the  economic  weU-being  of  our  entire 
society.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising 
to  find  widespread,  bipartisan  support  for 
this  measure  from  mayors,  coimty  execu- 
tives, and  town  supervisors ;  from  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  to  the  National 
Conference  of  State  Legislators;  trom 
the  New  York  State  United  Teachers  to 
the  New  York  Association  of  Renewal 
and  Houstog  Officials. 

The  American  Federation  of  State, 
County,  and  Municipal  Employees  re- 
cently stated: 

Both  the  private  sector  and  state  and  local 
government  service  wiU  benefit  enormously 
from  the  stimulations  and  stabUlsing  eco- 
nomic effects  of  this  oMasure  which  will 
produce  valuable  projects  and  services  In 
(my)  dUtrict. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  alternative 
proposal.  H.R.  11860,  provldtog  75  per- 
cent of  the  financial  assistance  to  cities 
and  urban  counties  with  a  seasonable 
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adjusted  rate  of  over  8  percent  and  the 
remaining  fimds  distributed  to  States  to 
nonurban  areas  having  employment  over 
8  percent.  Is  laudable,  it  is  nevertheless 
inadequate,  providing  an  unacceptable 
high  unemployment  trigger  mechanism. 
What  is  needed  is  legislation,  provldtog 
economic  penicillin  to  bolster  our  sag- 
ging economy  and  to  reduce  the  double- 
digited  unemployment  that  many  of  our 
communities  face,  to  bring  them  to  a 
more  realistic  and  tolerable  level.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  not  so  long  ago  that  we 
discussed  unemployment  in  terms  of  3 
to  4  percent;  unemployment  at  a  7  to  8 
percent  level  in  our  great  land  with  its 
abundant  opportunities  is  unacceptable 
and  unconscionable.  We  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  attempt  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment to  a  more  reasonable  level  and  to 
reduce  the  $19.4  billion  we  are  currently 
spendtog  to  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. Although  the  measure  before  us  is 
not  a  panacea  for  our  economic  woes,  it 
is  a  step  to  the  right  direction. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  in- 
terest of  improvtog  our  economy,  I  urge 
my  coUeagues  to  supixti't  H.R.  5247  and 
to  override  the  President's  veto. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr  Speaker, 
this  legislation's  thrust  is  to  inject 
needed  financtog  in  the  economy  to 
create  and  matotain  jobs.  Through  the 
public  works  facilities  provision.  Jobs  to 
the  construction  todustry  will  be  created, 
an  mdustry  whicdi  Is  experienctog  from 
20  to  40  percent  unemployment.  There 
will  be  a  significant  retui*n  on  our  dol- 
lars mvested  through  these  priority  proj- 
ects, by  putting  people  back  to  work  fast 
on  projects  of  lasting  value  to  our  com- 
munities. 

Furthermore,  private  small  bustaesses 
will  be  aided  by  loans  and  guarantees 
through  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
mtoistration,  and  local  governments  will 
be  able  to  matotato  strong  public  safety 
and  health  programs. 

This  legislation  is  a  vehicle  whereby 
we  can  direct  funds  into  those  areas  that 
have  higher  than  average  imemploy- 
ment,  thus  maktog  the  greatest  contri- 
bution to  an  antirecession  program  for 
the  country.  As  I  see  it,  one  of  the  prime 
contributors  to  the  tofiationary  problem 
has  been  the  emphasis  placed  upon  al- 
locatmg  funds  into  the  areas  that  are 
Uie  prime  contributors  to  inflation.  The 
thrust  of  this  legislation  is  to  allocate 
funds  into  the  areas  that  are  the  most 
recession  prone,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  goal  by  voting  to 
sustain  the  committee's  position  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  iMr.  Adams). 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,' I  rise  at  this 
time  to  suppmrt  of  overriding  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  and  to  report  to  the  House 
on  the  status  of  the  pending  legislation, 
H.R.  5247,  the  Public  Works  Employment 
Act  which  I  am  here  to  report  is  under 
the  congressional  budget  ceilings  for  fis- 
cal 1976. 

In  setting  the  fiscal  1976  budget  ceil- 


ings, the  conferees  on  the  second  con- 
current resolution  assumed  $9.5  billion  to 
budget  authority  and  $7  billion  to  outlays 
for  the  commimity  and  regional  develop- 
m»it  function.  In  setttog  these  levels, 
the  managers  stated  to  the  conference 
rQ)ort  that  $3.9  billion  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $1  billion  to  outlays  was  provided 
for  the  public  works  and  anti-recession 
assistance  legislation  contained  to  H.R. 
5247. 

The  actual  fiscal  1976  impact  of  HJt. 
5247  Is  now  estimated  to  be  below  the 
levels  assumed  In  the  second  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget.  The  legislation 
authorizes  that  there  be  appropriated 
only  $3.5  billion  to  budget  authority  to 
fiscal  1976.  Outlays  from  these  appropria- 
tions, if  Congress  subsequently  fully 
funds  these  programs,  are  estimated  to 
be  no  more  than  $600  million  in  fiscal 
1976.  Thus,  the  potential  cost  of  this  leg- 
islation is  $400  million  to  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays  below  the  levels  set  for 
it  to  our  present  ceiUngs  for  the  fiscal 
year. 

I  would  also  potot  out,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  spendtog  targets  which  the  Con- 
gress has  established  for  this  year's 
transition  period  also  assume  full  fund- 
tog  of  the  programs  authorized  in  this 
legislation. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  remtod 
my  colleagues  that  enactment  of  this 
legislation  and  subsequent  full  funding 
of  the  programs  tovolved  contmues  to 
be  a  major  assumption  underlying  the 
overall  economic  stimulus  stmtegy  em- 
bodied in  the  fiscal  1976  congressional 
budget.  The  economic  stimulation,  and 
particularly  the  resulting  Job  creation, 
to  result  from  this  legislation  is  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  achieve  our  goal  of  rapid 
recovery  and  conttoued  growth.  I  urge  the 
House  to  override  the  President's  veto  of 
this  Important  congressional  initiative. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works  and 
Transportation,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabsmia  (Mr.  Jones). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  override  of  the  President's 
veto  of  the  Local  Public  Works  Capital 
Development  and  Investment  Act  (H.R. 
5247). 

The  unemployment  and  economic 
situations  that  have  plagued  this  Na- 
tion for  tlie  past  3  years  has  resulted 
to  many  attempts  at  remedial  legisla- 
tion and  a  great  deal  of  rhetoric  on  the 
floor  of  this  Chamber.  Basically,  all  the 
legislation  thus  far  has  been  of  the 
"handout"  type,  which  has  accomplished 
nothtog  oUier  than  banki-upting  our 
State  unemployment  compensation 
funds,  and  providing  few  valuable  jobs. 

For  years.  I  have  stood  on  this  floor 
advocating  the  rejuvenation  of  programs 
such  as  the  Works  Projects  Admmistra- 
tlon — WPA — dui'tog  the  late  tliirties  and 
early  forties.  My  reason  for  support  of 
these  types  of  programs  is  the  fact  that 
after  the  program  is  over  we  have  a  sub- 
stantial and  tangible  beneflt.  We  put 
people  to  work  on  meaningful  projects 
and  we  have  facilities  that  will  serve 


Americans  in  many  ways.  The  WPA  pro- 
gram alone  resulted  to  19,000  facilities 
Including  schools,  ho^ltals,  and  Federal 
buildings  that  are  all  still  to  use  today. 

Passage  of  the  raib-oad  jobs  bill  (H.R. 
8672)  was  our  first  step  to  the  right  di- 
rection. It  would  create  Jobs  on  railroad 
matotenance  ot  way  projects  to  rehabili- 
tate our  Nation's  deteriorated  roadbeds. 
Unfortunately,  that  bill  is  still  to  con- 
ference. 

The  bill  we  have  before  us  today  is  not 
the  cure-all.  but  it  will  accomplish  some- 
thing more  tiian  drato  our  State  unem- 
ployment compensation  funds.  This  leg- 
islation will  authorize  100  percent  Fed- 
eral fundtog  for  State  tmd  local  public 
works  projects.  These  funds  will  be  used 
to  construct  public  buildings,  water  and 
sewer  f£u;lllties.  streets  and  roads,  recre- 
ational facilities,  and  social  service  facili- 
ties, to  name  just  a  few  needs  th&t  will 
be  filled  while  providing  Jobs  at  the  same 
time. 

The  fimds  we  authorize  today  will  be 
du'ected  at  those  sectors  of  the  economy 
experienctog  the  highest  unemployment. 

In  many  areas  the  imemployment  rate 
for  the  construction  todustry  exceeds 
20  percent  and,  unlike  a  public  service 
jobs  program,  these  funds  will  stimulate 
employment  to  a  broad  range  of  related 
todustries. 

This  legislation  would  build  parks, 
bridges,  courthouses,  libraries,  roads,  and 
schools.  These  would  be  projects  on 
which  tlie  taxpayer  could  see  a  return 
on  his  investment,  and  it  is  high  time 
that  the  taxpayer  fortunate  enough  to 
have  employment  begins  to  realize  a  sub- 
stantial return  on  his  tax  dollar. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  WPA  built  4,000 
public  buildtogs,  65  stadiums,  565  acres 
of  parks,  and  476  acres  of  athletic  fields. 
But  this  was  40  yeai-s  ago.  These  and  oth- 
ers need  repair.  Let  us  repair  and  build 
on  essentially  good  and  productive  ideas 
such  as  these. 

Many  of  these  programs  are  to  Indus- 
tries that  badly  need  stimulation — the 
buildtog  and  construction  trades,  for  ex- 
ample. We  do  not  wish  to  waste  money, 
and  more  importantly  we  do  not  want  to 
waste  people.  Let  us  tap  the  potential  re- 
sources of  this  segment  of  the  imem- 
ployed  population  and  put  them  to  work 
on  projects  that  we  can  all  use,  appre- 
ciate, and  value  for  many  years  to  come. 

In  the  next  18  months,  this  bill  will 
stimulate  more  than  600,000  Jobs  to  the 
private  sector.  This  bill  is  designed  to 
meet  our  Nation's  immediate  public 
works  and  employment  needs.  These  are 
not  leaf-raking  or  make-work  jobs — 
these  will  be  jobs  that  will  result  in  a 
lasting  benefit  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  locality  m  which  tlie  proj- 
ect is  located.  Many  of  the  projects  can 
be  started  up  within  90  days.  This  will 
insure  that  the  job  assistance  will  begin 
now  when  they  are  most  needed. 

The  authorization  level  is  high — $6.2 
billion.  However,  we  must  keep  ever  In 
mmd  that  this  level  of  authorization  is 
included  in  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 466,  the  House  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget.  Hopefully,  we  will 
see  the  effects  of  this  legislation  take  a 
large  slice  out  of  the  $19.4  billion  which 
is  now  needed  to  the  unemployment 
fund. 
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Each  month  almost  200.000  Americans 
exhaust  their  unemployment  entitle- 
ment. 

I  was  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  5591  which 
was  one  of  the  original  bills  referred  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Woiics. 
The  authorization  level  In  that  legisla- 
tion was  higher  in  some  respects  to  this 
bill,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  the  final 
product  before  us  Is  so  comprehensive  in 
nature  that  its  effects  will  be  as  far 
reaching  as  the  bill  I  personally  cospon- 
sored.  This  bill  does  more  than  create 
Jobs,  it  has  In  title  n,  countercyclical 
measures,  antirecessionary  in  nature. 
This  program  gets  the  money  to  where 
It  is  most  needed,  and  stops  it  when  the 
need  is  no  longer  there,  t  know  of  no 
means  by  which  we  can  be  more  cost 
conscious,  and  at  the  same  time  main- 
tain our  social  conscience. 

Furthermore,  title  in  provides  much 
needed  funds  for  the  fight  to  save  our 
environment  through  projects  for  waste- 
water treatment  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  coUeagues  to 
consider  the  economic  condition  of  our 
Nation  presently,  the  great  nxmaber  of 
imemployed  persons,  and  the  great  need 
for  Federal  legislation  to  answer  the 
needs  of  so  many  people.  Here  is  the 
challenge,  and  I  wish  to  meet  It.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  adopt  H.R.  5247  as  a 
badly  needed  practical  economic  stimu- 
lant, and  as  a  soimd  investment  in  im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  for  all  citizens. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabcuna.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  all  of  my  experience  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  I  have 
never  known  a  piece  of  legislation  that 
was  more  properly  and  more  carefully 
attended  to  than  this  bill  that  we  have 
before  us  today. 

I  ask  the  House  to  override  the  Presi- 
dential veto  of  H.R.  5247.  the  PubUc 
Works  Employment  Act.  At  a  time  when 
this  Nation  is  pouring  out  $19.4  billion 
a  year  to  support  millions  of  its  citizens 
In  enforced  Idleness,  we  would  surely  be 
derelict  Lf  we  failed  to  approve  an  invest- 
ment of  less  than  one-third  of  that 
amount  to  take  many  of  them  off  the 
dole  and  put  them  back  into  productive 
employment. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  chair,  labored  long  and  hard  to 
fashion  legislation  that  would  provide  im- 
mediate and  nonlnflationary  assistance 
for  victims  of  this  disastrous  recession. 
We  drew  upon  all  the  experience  of  the 
past  to  avoid  the  errors  of  the  past;  we 
weighed  moet  carefully  every  responsible 
proposal  for  antirecession  action  that  was 
placed  before  us,  including  the  "benign 
neglect"  recommendations  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

The  conference  report  we  submitted 
to  the  Congress  just  3  weeks  ago  was 
endorsed  by  overwhelming  majorities  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate,  because  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  American 
people  were  convinced  it  was  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  American  people. 

This  legislation  is  a  measured  respwise 
to  the  desperate  needs  «f  Jobless  men 
and  w(»nen  bi  every  comer  of  this  great 
land.  It  can  provide  at  least  600,000  pro- 
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ductive  jobs,  mostly  in  the  private  sector 
and  most  especially  in  the  terribly  de- 
pressed construction  Industries  where 
every  dollar  of  pubUc  investment  has  a 
multiplier  effect  on  the  entire  economy. 

Frankly,  I  am  deeply  disappointed  that 
the  President  would  see  fit  to  pass  up 
this  owjortunity  to  achieve  good  and 
sound  goals  for  the  utilization  of  Amer- 
ica's idle  manpower  through  lasting  capi- 
tal Investment  in  our  commimities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  has  the 
support  of  both  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans, of  the  Governors  of  our  States,  the 
mayors  of  our  towns  and  cities,  and.  most 
Importantly  of  all.  the  jobless  men  and 
women  of  this  great  country  who  rightly 
look  to  the  Congress  for  hope  and  help. 
The  overriding  of  a  Presidential  veto  is 
a  grave  responsibility,  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
in  this  hour  of  national  distress  we  have 
no  alternative  but  to  respond  to  the  still 
graver  need  of  our  Nation's  jobless 
millions. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  it  is  well  in  considering  this  vote 
on  the  veto  today,  and  I  would  preface 
my  remarks  by  saying  that  I  think  there 
are  some  Members  who  still  have  an  open 
mind,  who  are  still  willing  to  consider 
the  merits  of  proposals  and  who  are  not 
going  to  blindly  cast  their  vote  as  though 
they  had  their  feet  in  concrete. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  ought  to  com- 
pare what  we  are  voting  on  today  with 
what  we  could  be  voting  on.  Title  I  of 
H.R.  5247.  as  the  Members  know,  pro- 
vides for  an  authorization  of  $2.5  billion 
for  public  work  projects,  the  fimd- 
Ing  of  which,  however,  miist  be  ap- 
proved on  a  project-by-project  basis  and 
involves  the  lodging  of  discretionary  ap- 
proval power  in  a  Federal  agency  as  to 
which  projects  will  be  approved. 

Title  n  of  the  bUl  before  us  today, 
H.R.  5247,  authorizes  between  $1.5  billion 
and  $1.8  billion  for  cyclical  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  commimities  based 
upon  unemployment  and  another  fac- 
tor— based  upon  revenue  raised  In  those 
communities.  This  title — contrary,  if  I 
may  respectfully  say  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
what  the  Speaker  said — prohibits  the  use 
of  such  funds  for  construction  except  to 
the  extent  that  it  can  be  established  that 
such  construction  is  essential  to  the  basic 
public  service  jobs  program  which  is  in- 
corporated in  title  II. 

Let  me  point  out  to  the  Members  In 
this  regard  that  it  was  after  we  passed 
this  public  works  bill  that  we  considered 
CETA  and  the  public  service  jobs  pro- 
gram, and  passed  another  bill  which  in- 
volved some  $7.3  billion  in  public  service 
jobs.  That,  together  with  this,  would 
amount  to  somewhere  around  $10  billion 
in  public  service  jobs.  I  wonder  if  that 
makes  sense. 

But  continuing.  In  effect  imder  title 
n  no  productive  jobs  in  the  private  sec- 
tor are  authorized  by  the  title.  Title  HI 
authorizes  $1.4  billion  for  waste  treat- 
ment grants  but  denies  access — denies 
access — to  those  funds  by  the  States  of 
California,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  Maine.  Massachusetts, 
Michigan.  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire, 


New  Jersey.  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and  Vir- 
ginia. 

Title  m  extends  the  job  opportunities 
program.  It  provides  interest  subsidies  on 
EDA  loans  to  business.  I  would  suggest 
that  neither  of  those  two  areas  can  create 
any  jobs  In  the  foreseeable  future. 

FlnaUy.  tiUe  HI  takes  a  step  back- 
wards by  practically  reestablishing  the 
categorical  urban  renewal  program 
which  we  eliminated  In  the  Housing 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974. 
TiUe  ni  practically  reestablishes  that 
categorical  program  to  the  tune  of  $100 
milhon  at  the  same  time  that  we  have 
just  increased  the  authorization  and  the 
President  has  called  for  an  additional 
$447  million  imder  the  basic  community 
development  program. 

In  contrast,  the  substitute  proposal 
which  many  of  my  colleagues  and  I  have 
introduced,  H.R.  11860,  ties  together  the 
public  works  construction  program  of 
tlUe  I  of  H.R.  5247  and  the  counter- 
cyclical xmemplojTnent  based  program  of 
title  in  of  H.R.  5247,  and  it  directs  the 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  areas  and 
communities  based  solely — and  I  repeat, 
based  solely — on  unemployment  In  the 
area  or  commimity  as  compared  with  the 
national  imemployment  level. 

Our  primary  consideration  should  be 
unemployment.  This  is  supposed  to  be 
a  jobs  program,  something  for  the  areas 
of  high  unemployment.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  substitute  more  directly 
attacks  that  problem  and  confronts  it 
than  does  H.R.  5247.  All  of  the  funds 
under  the  substitute  will  be  used  for  pro- 
ductive jobs  primarily  in  construction, 
accelerated  projects  under  an  existing 
community  development  plan,  except 
that  25  percent  of  the  funds  charmeled 
to  these  communities  could  be  used  for 
other  than  CD  programs. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Brown)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Funds  under  the  substitute  would  be 
channeled  to  communities  through  the 
existing  mechanism  and  administration 
of  the  community  development  program. 
Funds  would  be  distributed  to  com- 
munities on  a  block  grant  basis,  eliminat- 
ing the  need  for  project-by-project  ap- 
proval by  a  Federal  agency,  since  each 
community  would  decide  which  projects 
to  start  and  which  projects  to  suscelerate. 
I  re^>ectfully  suggest  the  local  com- 
mimity Is  In  a  much  better  position  to 
know  which  projects  to  start  and  which 
projects  to  accelerate  than  a  Federal 
agency,  but  nevertheless  under  the  bill 
H.R.  5247  the  Federal  agency  would 
make  those  decisions.  This  Is  an  Im- 
portant and  basic  and  significant  dif- 
ference from  the  bill  H.R.  5247  from  both 
priority  and  time-frame  standpoints. 

By  making  the  funds  avaUable  to  com- 
munities under  the  structure  of  the  com- 
munity development  program,  not  only 
is  the  desirable  bloc-grant  approach 
achieved,  but  also  and  possibly  even  more 
significantly  the  time  delay  always  in- 
curred  by   the  proJect-by-proJect   ai>- 
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proval  at  the  Federal  level  under  the 
NatI(X)al  Environmental  Protection  Act  is 
eliminated  since  the  NEPA  function 
under  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974  is  delegated  by 
that  act  to  the  local  communities  where 
compliance  can  be  achieved  much  more 
quickly. 

That  is  a  significant  factor  to  all  of  the 
Members  who  have  found  time  delays 
because  of  the  project-by-proJect  ap- 
proach at  the  Federal  level  under  NEPA. 
That  was  a  great  accomplishment  we 
made  in  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974  in  delegating 
that  function  under  that  law  to  the  local 
communities. 

Another  point  that  I  think  should  be 
made  with  respect  to  H.R.  5247  is  that 
it  really  does  not  direct  its  funds  imder 
title  II  to  the  high  imemplojrment  areas. 
We  could  have  a  group  of  counties  with 
a  high  tax  base,  not  tax  effort,  but  with 
a  high  tax  base  with  average  per  capita 
income  of  $4,800.  The  average  unemploy- 
ment In  that  area  could  be  8.8  percent, 
and  each  unemployment  [terson  in  Uiat 
area  would  get  $160  for  each  person  im- 
employed. Whereas,  If  we  have  another 
area  with  per  capita  Income  of  $3,400 
with  an  unemployment  rate  of  over  15 
percent,  each  unemployed  person  would 
receive  only  $31.  or  one-fifth  as  much 
as  the  richer  area.  This  inequity  can  oc- 
cur under  HJR.  5247. 

With  respect  to  the  overall  merit  of 
HJl.  5247. 1  think  probably  an  article  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  quoting  Alan 
Fechter  of  the  Urban  Institute  is  adg- 
nificant  because  the  Institute  Is  not  con- 
sidered an  exactly  far  right  organization. 
The  article  says: 

Anyone  who  believes  that  (tills  legislation 
would  create  jobs)  would  also  bave  to  be- 
lieve that  economic  growth  can  be  stimulated 
by  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  with  Paul 
doing  something  leas  useful  than  Peter  for 
his  pay. 

The  article  goes  on  to  say: 

A  study  last  year  by  Alan  Fechter,  senior 
research  economist  at  The  Urban  Institute, 
found  that  job-creation  programs  create  at 
best  no  more  than  about  60,000  jobs  for  each 
tl  billion  expenditure.  This  suggests  that  tbe 
proposed  bill  would  actually  generate  far 
fewer  than  half  the  number  of  jobs  being 
claimed  for  it.  Moreover,  the  study  found 
that  In  the  long  run  60  percent  to  90  percent 
of  public  employment  program  funds  would 
merely  displace  State  and  local  funds.  Con- 
cludes Mr.  Fechter:  "It  appears  that,  given 
what  we  now  know,  a  large  public  employ- 
ment program,  while  attractive  poUtlcally. 
would  be  an  undesirable  use  of  public  re- 
sources." 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  summary  let  me  Just 
say  that  the  substitute  I  have  mentioned 
lets  local  communities  decide  what  proj- 
ects shall  get  additional  funds  under  its 
bloc  grant  approach  rather  than  having 
such  projects  determined  project  by 
project.  Tlie  funds  are  channeled  to  the 
communities  under  a  direct  mechanism, 
eliminating  the  necessity  for  a  new  bu- 
reaucracy. The  funds  are  directed  to  the 
communities  soldy  on  the  basis  of  their 
unemployment  and  these  funds  could  be 
in  the  hands  of  those  communities  by 
April  1,  without  confrontation  with  or 
intervention  by  a  Federal  agency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  always  the  argu- 
ment made,  when  we  are  suggesting  a 


substitute  to  a  bill  of  this  nature,  that 
it  would  take  months  to  get  the  leglsla- 
tioin  out  of  the  committees  and  before  the 
House.  Let  me  ask  each  Member  to  re- 
member that  about  a  year  ago  we  had  a 
similar  situation  before  the  House  with 
respect  to  housing.  At  that  time  the 
House  reached  agreement  on  a  substi- 
tute. If  Members  vrill  remember,  the  sub- 
stitute bill  was  on  the  President's  desk 
within  48  hours  after  we  sustained  the 
veto  on  the  basic  legislation.  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  cannot  accomplish  that 
same  thing  this  time.  If  Members  are  in 
a  high  unemployment  area,  and  I  am  es- 
pecially talking  to  those  Members  from 
Michigan,  I  ask  them  to  sustain  the  veto 
and  to  support  the  substitute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make  some 
additional  comments  concerning  the 
"Fact  and  Fiction"  letter  you  all  have  re- 
ceived from  my  colleagues,  Messrs. 
JoNxs,  Wbight,  and  Rob.  Unfortunately, 
they  got  the  fact  and  fiction  reversed. 

First.  HJl.  5247  would  hi  fact  "do  lit- 
tle to  create  Jobs"  and  would  be  particu- 
larly ineffective  in  creating  jobs  dur- 
ing the  current  recovery  from  the  reces- 
sion. 

The  job  creation  impact  of  HJl.  5247 
has  been  vastly  overstated,  and  the  im- 
pact wlU  occur  much  later  than  the  pro- 
ponents have  asserted.  The  rate  and  ex- 
tent of  Job  creation  under  title  I  can  best 
be  measured  by  the  historical  experience 
under  the  accelerated  public  works  pro- 
gram of  1962.  Based  on  that  experience, 
title  I  of  HJl.  5247  would  create  no  Jobs 
within  3  to  6  months;  only  7,500  Jobs 
within  1  year;  about  35,000  jobs  within 

2  years;  and  a  total  of  about  75,000  jobs 
over  the  whole  course  of  the  program. 

With  respect  to  title  n,  the  congres- 
sional budget  office  originally  estimated 
that  between  60.000  and  115,000  Jobs 
would  be  created  "InitiaUy,"  and  up  to  an 
additional  30,000  Jobs  within  a  year. 
These  figures  are  clearly  overstatements 
because  of  the  time  lags  Involved  in  set- 
ting up  a  program.  Realistically,  about 
28,000  Jobs  would  be  created  within  3  to 
6  months,  and  at  most,  71,000  within  a 
year. 

Title  m  contains  several  programs. 
The  additional  water  pollution  grants 
will  create  about  60,000  Jobs  wlUiln  a 
year  based  on  Labor  Department  figures. 
The  Job  opportunity  section — title  X — 
will  create  about  2,500  Jobs  within  a  year, 
12,000  within  2  years,  and  25,000  within 

3  years,  again  based  on  the  accelerated 
public  works  program  experience. 

The  cost  of  producing  Jobs  will,  in  fact, 
be  in  excess  of  $25,000  per  job. 

Second.  H.R.  5247  will,  in  fact,  be  im- 
plemented very  slowly. 

Most  of  the  jobs  created  by  HJl.  5247 
will  develop  much  later  than  its  spon- 
sors have  asserted.  The  program  will  re- 
quire new  rules,  regulations,  and  appli- 
cation forms,  and  title  I  allows  the  Com- 
merce Department  30  days  to  prescribe 
them.  After  the  regulations  are  prepared, 
applications  must  be  developed  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commerce  Department. 
very  likely  requii-ing  several  months  of 
preparation. 

Under  the  procedures  of  the  commu- 
nity development  block  grant,  which  my 
proposal  utilizes,  there  already  exists  a 
3-year  local  plan  for  c(»nmunity  devel- 


opment and  HUD  has  been  able  to  act 
upon  entitl^nent  applications  for  the 
first  year  in  an  average  tA  49  days.  With 
the  basic  plan  lUready  laid  out,  future 
approvals  should  be  even  faster.  Under 
the  ^d  project-by-proJect  approval 
method  the  approval  time  was  in  excess 
of  90  days — and  that  was  by  and  large 
before  NEPA.  A  similar  delay  could  be 
expected  undo:  HJl.  5247  where  project- 
by-project  approval  is  necessary.  And, 
this  does  not  count  the  added  time  re- 
quired to  prepare  a  full  project-by-proj- 
ect  ai^ication. 

Tliird.  The  $6-plus  biUion  which  would 
be  expended  under  H.R.  5247  would  re- 
sult in  "excessive  Federal  spending"  be- 
cause it  would  neither  provide  for  orderly 
community  development  nor  provide 
funds  when  and  where  they  are  needed 
in  the  short  term. 

Proponents  of  this  bill  claim  there  will 
be  a  reduction  in  Federal  spelling  due 
to  reduced  unemployment  compensation. 
Even  if  HJl.  5247  produced  600.000  new 
Jobs  as  claimed  by  the  Piddle  Works 
Committee,  the  unemployment  compoi- 
satk>n  reductions  would  total  a  maxi- 
mum of  $1.6  billion  using  the  commit- 
tee's own  figures. 

Using  the  more  realistic  figure  of 
200,000  new  Jobs,  the  unemployment  level 
would  be  7.1  million  rather  than  7.3  mil- 
lion, thereby  reducing  unemployment 
compensation  costs  by  only  0.6  billion  at 
a  cost  of  ten  times  that  amount. 

The  impression  given  by  the  propo- 
noits  of  HJl.  5247  that  this  bill  will  sub- 
stantially reduce  unemployment  costs  is 
totally  imfounded. 

Fourth.  My  alternative,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  President,  would  create  jobs 
in  the  private  sector  because  construc- 
tion firms  and  other  private  sector  in- 
dustries will  ultimately  build  the  water 
and  sewer  lines,  rehahllitate  the  houses, 
and  community  facilities  which  will  be 
funded  by  H.R.  11860.  In  contrast,  the 
funds  provided  by  title  n  of  HR.  5247 
would  very  likely  Inflate  local  govern- 
ment payrolls  thi'ough  salary  increases 
and  additional  job  employment.  The  leg- 
acy of  title  n  would  be  a  serious  fiscal 
problem  for  the  cities  in  maintaining 
these  payrolls  after  the  recession  has 
ended.  For  the  proponents  to  claim  that 
my  alternative  will  create  public  jobs 
shows  a  distinct  lack  of  knowledge  about 
the  community  developmoit  program. 

Fifth.  HJl.  11860  is  a  more  responsible 
and  constructive  approach.  HJl.  11860 
would  build  upon  the  successful  commu- 
nity development  block  gi-ant  program. 
The  staff  for  that  program  is  already  in 
place,  and  the  regulations  have  already 
been  issued.  Undei*  that  program,  com- 
munities develop  their  own  priorities 
rather  than  have  than  dictated  from 
Washington. 

H.R.  11860  would,  indeed,  cost  much 
less  than  H.R.  5247,  and  assistance  would 
be  concentrated  in  cities  with  high  un- 
employment, areas  least  likely  to  benefit 
in  the  near  term  from  the  eccmomlc 
recovery.  For  those  of  you  who  are  in- 
terested, I  placed  a  list  of  cities  in  the 
Congressional  Record  yesterday  show- 
ing how  high  unemployment  cities  bene- 
fit more  under  my  proposal  than  title  n 
of  H.R.  5247.  Copies  are  available  here 
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If  you  have  not  had  a  chance  to  look 
at  the  list. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Economic  De- 
velopment, the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Roe). 

Mr.  ROK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  most 
strong  support  for  the  override  of  this 
Presidential  veto. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  what  I  think 
Is  the  fundamental  issue  and  the  decision 
before  the  House  today.  It  Is  a  basic  deci- 
sion. Either  it  is  paychecks  for  work  per- 
formed with  dignity  and  respect  through 
private  sector  Jobs,  which  this  bill  pro- 
vides, or  Is  It  to  be  a  policy  of  more  wel- 
fare and  unemployment  compensation 
with  a  deliberate  intention  of  keeping 
over  8  million  people  in  this  coimtir  out 
of  work.  This  is  the  basic  question  we 
are  debating  and  considering — either  we 
turn  our  economy  around  and  put  our 
people  to  work  to  rebuild  America  or  we 
languish  In  Indecision  and  frustration 
which  is  rampant  throughout  the  land 
today. 

Let  me  Just  deal  with  this  quickly  in 
the  short  time  I  have.  There  is  a  substi- 
tute measure  that  is  being  presented  to 
solve  all  the  Ills  of  unemployment  known 
as  HR.  11860.  which  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  BROwif) 
alluded  to.  Eighty  percent  of  the  funds 
In  our  public  works  bin  that  we  are  going 
to  override  the  veto  on  today  is  for  Job 
opportimltles  and  economic  development 
In  the  private  sector,  it  is  not  a  public  sec- 
tor Jobs  bm.  It  has  to  do  with  construc- 
tion workers.  It  has  to  do  with  plant 
manufacturers.  It  has  to  do  with  mate- 
rials manufacturers  and  aH  of  the  manu- 
facturing infrastructure  throughout  this 
Nation. 

The  substitute  bOl  H.R.  11860  is  In 
effect,  extracting  the  countercyclical 
measure,  known  as  title  n,  out  of  our 
public  works  blU  and  saying  that  Is  the 
point  that  the  President  will  sustain  and 
that  Is  the  very  secUon  of  the  bill  that 
provides  for  public  service  Jobs,  not  pub- 
lic works-private  sector  Jobs. 

There  is  a  complete  dichotomy  pre- 
sented by  the  gentlemen  from  Michigan 
l«t  us  deal  with  It.  First  of  aU,  the  $2  5 
biUion  for  public  works  Jobs  in  title  I  of 
our  bill  HJt.  5247  are  legitimate  Jobs 
where  there  are  bUUons  of  dollars  worth 
of  public  works  projects  sitting  on  shelves 
In  every  hamlet  and  city  in  America 
which  cannot  be  buUt  because  the  local 
governments  cannot  fund  them.  They 
cannot  raise  the  local  taxation  or  fund- 
ing in  the  bonding  markets  to  implement 
them.  The  country  is  going  to  hell  in  a 
handbasket  because  we  refuse  to  act  on 
this.  Is  it  not  better  to  take  this  $2  5 
billion  for  our  country  than  $10  billion  In 
foreign  aid?  That  is  the  legitimate  ques- 
tion before  us. 

Let  us  take  the  urban  aid  secUon  I 
must  differ  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire.  We  did  have  hearings 
on  this  Issue.  Every  Member  that  has  a 
community  of  50.000  or  more  has  a  cri- 
teria of  eligibility  now.  through  this  bill 
H.R.  5247,  written  into  section  405  of  the 
Public  Works  Economic  Development 
Act  that  they  did  not  have  before.  Let 
me  tell  this  House  what  that  criteria  is. 
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They  have  to  have  50,000  people.  That  Is 
the  criteria. 

Let  me  point  out  that  If  a  city  in  a  dis- 
trict is  not  designated  under  the  eco- 
nomic development  legislation,  they  are 
not  eligible  for  the  many  programs  avail- 
able thereunder.  Half  of  America  in  the 
lu-ban  centers  and  the  cities  of  the  Na- 
tion are  without  any  help  under  the  eco- 
nomic development  legislation  that  pres- 
ently exists  because  they  cannot  get  des- 
ignated. Anybody  in  an  urban  section 
knows  If  we  do  not  pass  that  section  of 
the  bill,  all  those  cities  will  stand  still 
and  not  move  ahead  in  the  direction  we 
are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  conclude  on  this 
Issue,  if  I  may,  we  are  talking  about 
whether  or  not  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives can  respond  to  the  needs  of  the 
mayors,  the  boards  of  freeholders,  the 
Judges,  the  people  that  run  the  national 
business  of  America.  They  have  come 
here  in  droves.  They  have  testified.  We 
have  gone  through  this  legislation  for 
one  full  year.  Every  nuance,  every  piece 
of  Information,  every  element  was  flne- 
honed  into  this  piece  of  legislation  need- 
ed for  economic  development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  ulth  all  the 
fiber  I  have  as  a  Representative  from  the 
great  State  of  New  Jersey  to  override 
the  veto  and  give  the  American  people 
a  chance  to  participate  in  their  own 
Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Issue  here  is  a  funda- 
mental decision  before  the  House — and 
It  Is  a  basic  decision — either  Its  pay- 
checks for  work  performed  with  dig- 
nity and  respect  through  private  sec- 
tor Jobs  which  this  bill  provides — or  Is 
it  to  be  a  pKJilcy  of  more  welfare  and  un- 
employment compensation  with  deliber- 
ate intention  of  keeping  over  8  million 
people  of  this  country  out  of  work — That 
Is  the  basic  question  of  public  policy. 
Either  we  turn  It  around  and  put  our 
people  to  work  to  rebuild  American  or 
we  languish  In  Indecision  and  frustration. 
Construction  projects  are  stagnated 
and  delayed  because  of  the  lack  of  mu- 
nicipal and  State  bonding  capacity. 

They  are  not  "quick  fix  public  Jobs" 
In  the  President's  words — absolutely  the 
converse  Is  true.  They  are  private  sector 
Jobs  and  certainly  do  not  cost  $25,000 
apiece  of  Federal  funding.  How  ridicu- 
lous can  you  be. 

This  is  an  investment  program  in  the 
future  of  our  country — not  a  boondoggle 
pork  barrel— not  a  paycheck  for  no  work. 
The  President's  policies  are  the  op- 
posite to  what  he  is  advocating  when  he 
vetoed  the  bill. 
Basic  decision  to  be  made  here  today. 
Basic  decision  Is  that  this  is  a  very 
comprehensive  economic  recovery  meas- 
ure. 

The  original  biU's  title  before  the  name 
was  changed  was  the  Local  Public  Works 
Capital  Development  and  Investment 
Act— not  Public  Works  Employment 
Act — present  title. 

The  thrust  of  the  President's  argu- 
ment that  the  bill  Is  too  expensive  and 
going  to  cost  them  $25,000  per  Job  is  total 
nonsense. 

It  is  not.  as  used  In  the  President's 
message,  a  pork  barrel  or  quick  fix.  It  is  a 
very  comprehensive  bill. 


Is  it  not  better  to  Invest  in  caidtal  pro- 
duction with  Joba  with  dignity  and  a  pay- 
check Instead  of  welfare  or  unemploy- 
ment compensation?  These  are  private 
sector  Jobs  we  are  dealing  with— not 
public  service  Jobs. 

The  time  element  of  employment— 
that  it  will  take  too  long— sheer  nonsense 
We  have  reams  of  testimony  that  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  projects  are  ready  to 
go  in  every  category  throughout  the 
coimtry. 

Furthermore,  the  unique  point  of  this 
legislation  provides  supplemental  grants 
to  implement  further  construction  proj- 
ects already  approved  xmder  other  F^Bd- 
eral  programs  but  unable  to  proceed  be- 
cause there  is  not  enough  local  financing 
available. 

KEBXriLBiNo  tNTRASTRrrcxumK  or  ov% 
coMMUNTnzs  AND  cmis 

In  reference  to  iirban  aid  section  405— 
and  I  quote  from  the  President's  message: 

This  bill  would  create  »  new  urban  renewal 
program  lesa  than  two  years  after  the  Con- 
gress replaced  a  nearly  Identical  program- 
as  well  as  other  categorical  g^rant  programs— 
with  a  broader,  more  flexible  community  de< 
velopment  block  grant  program. 
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Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  The  cities  of  America  have  not 
been  able  to  achieve  eligibility  because 
their  designation  as  cities  with  popula- 
tions of  50,000  or  more  la  not  now  under 
existing  economic  development  law— 
without  being  so  designated,  they  cannot 
participate. 

It  is  imconsclonable  to  me  that  the 
President  would  use  his  "election  year 
grandstanding"  against  the  Members  of 
Congress  to  veto  such  a  vital  and  criti- 
cally important  all-Amerlcan  piece  of 
legislation  so  essential  to  our  Nation's 
economic  recovery  In  working  toward  fuU 
employment  for  our  people  and  the  re- 
vitalization  of  our  cities. 

Our  towns  and  cities  are  facing  a  fiscal 
crisis;  there  is  no  question  about  it;  and 
the  question  before  the  House  is  how 
much  are  we   going  to  invest?   It  is 
time  we  recognized  that  the  basic  yearly 
fiscal  cost  to  run  local  government  is  also 
caught  up  on  the  spiraling  cost-of-living 
factors.  The  funds  authorized  by  this 
legislation  provide  a  long-term  capital 
Investment  in  the  future  of  our  country. 
Why  do  we  not  spend  the  effort,  the 
energy  and  the  money  and  make  a  sub- 
stantive investment  that  will  show  good 
will  and  basically  good  faith  in  the  res- 
urrection of  our  local  towns  and  cities. 
It  is  time  we  put  our  local  governments 
on  at  least  an  equal  footing  with  over- 
seas foreign  governments  in  the  distri- 
bution of  America's  tax  dollars.  It  is  In- 
conceivable to  me  that  the  funding  au- 
thorized imder  this  legislation  could  be 
construed   to  be  inflationary  measures 
that,  if  enacted  into  law,  would  destroy 
the  whole  economic  base  of  our  country. 
That  is  sheer  nonsense. 

We  have  provided  a  public  works  pro- 
giam  to  put  construction  workers  back 
to  work  to  build  facilities  in  our  com- 
munities that  do  not  have  the  capital 
locally  now  to  in\est  In  new  construc- 
tion renovation,  and  major  improvements 
of  public  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  obviously  no  need 
to  give  any  further  lengthy  explanation 


of  a  bill  that  th«  House  has  already  de- 
bated and  passed  fewlee— flrst  by  a  vote 
of  312  to  86.  and  again  by  a  vote  of  321 
to  80  when  we  adopted  the  conference  re- 
port 3  wedKS  aco.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  can 
be  no  questton  tbat  these  votes  are  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  Hoose  clearly 
understands  the  need  for  this  legislation 
and  overwhelmingly  favors  Ite  passage. 

The  only  new  element  hi  this  debate 
that  I  would  comment  on  is  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  message  of  Friday  the  13th, 
when  he  told  us  that  he  would  not  ap- 
prove the  bill  because  it  is  too  expensive 
and  would  add  to  the  risk  of  a  new  roimd 
of  inflation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  these  are 
tired  arguments  that  have  long  since  been 
resolved  as  far  as  the  House  Is  concerned. 
Our  record  is  abeolutely  convincing,  not 
only  on  the  floor  of  the  House  but  also  in 
the  extensive  hearings  of  both  the  Budget 
Committee  and  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works  and  Transportation.  In  short,  the 
administration's  argumoits  Just  do  not 
hold  water — it  is  clear  that  the  cost  of 
doing  nothing  to  provide  the  Jobs  author- 
ized in  this  bill  is  Just  too  high,  and  it  is 
essential  that  we  invest  at  least  a  small 
part  of  what  we  are  spending  on  unem- 
ployment compensation  and  welfare  to 
put  people  to  work  in  the  private  sector  to 
build  public  facilities  that  will  provide 
long-term  public  benefits  that  far  exceed 
their  cost. 

The  President's  argument  that  this  bill 
would  add  to  inflation  is  equally  hard  to 
accept.  The  question  of  how  much  fiscal 
stimulus  is  needed  to  meet  economic 
growth  and  unemployment  goals  in  fiscal 
year  1977  is  being  considered  now  by  the 
Budget  Committee  but  tlie  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  required  for  this  bill 
in  fiscal  year  1976  are  contained  in  the 
congressional  budget.  As  far  as  public 
works  construction  is  concerned,  our 
committee  hearings  already  clearly 
showed  that  the  entire  construction  in- 
dustry is  critically  depressed,  and  there 
is  no  evidence  of  any  surge  of  private 
borrowing  for  industrial  plan  construc- 
tion next  year.  Spending  in  this  sector 
will  have  no  significant  direct  inflation- 
ary impact  and  there  is  nothing  to  indi- 
cate that  private  borrowing  will  be 
"crowded  out." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  almost  ironic  that 
the  President  now  proposes  a  watered- 
down  substitute  for  the  antirecession 
grants  to  States  and  local  governments 
contained  in  title  II  of  H.R.  5247  after 
the  way  the  admitiistration  has  remained 
silent  for  the  past  year  when  this  ap- 
proach was  debated  and  developed  in 
extensive  hearings  by  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  and  the  Senate.  The 
President's  veto  message  certainly  does 
not  provide  any  Justification  for  us  to 
start  this  whole  legislative  process  all 
over  again  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  House  adopted 
the  conference  report  on  January  29,  I 
took  the  time  of  the  House  to  express  my 
deep  concern  that  we  were  being  asked 
to  become  tolerant  of  unemployment 
rates  that  were  unthinkable  a  few  years 
ago.  The  record  is  a  discouraging  indict- 
ment of  the  way  we  are  being  asked  to 
ignore  human  suffering.  Full  employ- 
ment in  the  Kennedy  administration 
implied  4  percent  or  less  unemployment. 


m  the  Nixon  years,  this  was  raised  to  5 
percoit.  Last  year,  the  administratiui 
economists  were  tiling  us  that  6  percent 
is  iHobably  the  lowest  Government  can 
attain  without  stirring  up  inflation. 

To  me  the  most  disheartening  part  of 
the  President's  Friday  the  I3th  veto  mes- 
sage is  that  he  has  asked  us  again  to 
increase  the  acceptable  level  of  unem- 
ployment by  prc^osing  to  use  7-percent 
unemployment  as  the  "trigger"  for  his 
antirecession  aid  to  cities.  And  he  would 
give  help  only  to  cities  where  imemploy- 
ment  was  over  8  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  afraid  that  if  we 
do  not  take  the  time  to  translate  these 
abstract  percentages  into  real  numbers 
of  people  who  desperately  want  to  work — 
not  exist  on  the  dole — I  cannot  believe 
that  we  are  willing  to  accept,  or  passively 
tolerate  this  human  and  economic  waste. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only 
characterize  the  President's  alternative 
to  HJt.  5247  as  too  little  and  too  late,  and 
urge  that  the  Members  of  the  House  vote 
to  override  the  President's  untimely  veto 
of  this  badly  needed  legislation. 

Total  halancea  in  State  trust  fund* 

(Tear  end  reserves  (bllUcms  of  dollars 

not  Including  advances)  ] 

1969   . 12.6 

1970    > 11.9 

1971    ^i 9.7 

1972 9.4 

1973    10.9 

1974   1_ 10.6 

September  1975 M.  6 

'  May  be  somewhat  overstated  due  to  possi- 
ble Inclusion  of  some  advances  to  State  trust 
funds. 

Unemployment    compensation:    19     States 
l}orrotoing  from  the  Treasun/ — Outstand- 
ing advances  to  State  trust  funds 
[Advances  as  of  January  1976] 

MillioTis 

Alabama 18.0 

Arkansas 8.0 

Connecticut 276.2 

Delaware 6. 6 

District  of  Columbia 12. 6 

Hawaii 2.  0 

lUlnois 146.  8 

Maine 3. 4 

Masssu:hiisetts 180. 0 

Michigan    388.0 

Minnesota j 73.0 

Nevada 8. 0 

New  Jersey 404. 3 

Pennsylvania ^_  334.2 

Puerto  Rico 44.0 

Rhode  Island 49. 8 

Vermont 30.4 

Washington 107.6 

TV>taI  outstanding  advances..  1,988.0 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Brodheao)  . 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  veto  of  HJl.  5247  is  one  which 
none  of  us — Republicans  or  Democrats — 
can  aSow  to  stand.  It  must  be  overridden 
for  Uie  sake  of  the  8  million  unemployed 
in  our  country,  and  for  the  sake  of  our 
Nation's  economy. 

The  President  vetoed  this  bill,  and  has 
threatened  to  veto  the  emergency  em- 
ployment project  amendments  because 
he  believes  them  to  be  "inflationary." 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

The  administration's  attempts  to  con- 
trol inflation  have  been  totally  Ineffec- 


tive as  witness  the  recent  quantum 
jinnps  in  consumer  .prices.  Nevwtheless, 
und»  the  administration's  planned  un- 
employmentk  the  Federal  Government 
will  spend  $19.4  billion  in  the  current 
fiscal  year  for  uneDU>loyment  benefits. 
Surely,  we  can  afford  to  spend  $6.2  bil- 
lion for  employment.  This  amount  is  well 
within  congressional  budget  limitations 
as  is  the  cost  of  the  emogency  employ- 
ment project  amendments. 

To  the  President's  charge  that  H.R. 
5247  is  "pork  barrel  legldation,"  I  would 
reply  that  the  countercyclical  provisions 
of  the  bUl  make  It  the  very  antithesis  of 
pork  barrel. 

To  put  it  very  simply,  the  bill  provides 
Federal  fimds  to  create  Jobs  in  private 
industry  in  those  parts  of  the  Nation 
which  are  particularly  hard  hit  by  unem- 
ployment. Rather  than  providing  "some- 
thing for  everyone,"  tlie  pork  barrel  phi- 
losophy, this  bill  provides  "something 
for  those  who  need  it  most." 

A  case  in  point  is  my  own  State  of 
Michigan. 

Michigan  which  Is  also  the  home  State 
of  our  President,  currently  leads  the  Na- 
tion with  a  disastrous  unemployment 
rate  of  12.2  percent.  In  my  own  17th  Dis- 
trict, which  encompasses  part  of  the  city 
of  Detroit,  the  rate  is  more  than  16  per- 
cent. And  in  the  center  of  Detroit,  among 
the  poor  and  disadvantaged,  nearly  half 
the  work  force  is  unemployed. 

H.R.  5247  and  the  public  service  jobs 
bill  would  provide  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  vitally  needed  jobs  for  my  State. 
They  would  allow  us  to  cut  the  burden 
of  unemployment  benefits  and  to  prevent 
the  further  erosion  of  barebones  mu- 
nicipal services.  The  bills  would  also  al- 
low us  to  move  ahead  more  quickly  with 
urgent  water  quaUty  Improvement  pro- 
grams. 

The  situation  in  Michigan  is  further 
aggravated  by  a  shortage  of  Federal  Jobs, 
a  shortage  which  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Michigan,  the  President's  State,  has 
the  highest  unemplosTnent  rate  In  the 
Nation.  At  the  same  time,  it  ranks  49th 
in  the  number  of  Federal  employees  per 
capita. 

Only  one  State,  Wisconsin,  has  a  lower 
percentage  of  Federal  employees.  And 
I  would  suggest  to  my  colleagues  from 
Wisconsin  that  this  is  one  more  good 
reason  for  them  to  take  a  hard  look  at 
the  President's  veto. 

Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  to  the 
President  that  he  should  favor  his  own 
State  in  the  allocation  of  Federal  Jobs. 
However,  I  do  mean  to  suggest  that  our 
national  priorities  are  seriously  mis- 
placed when  a  State  with  tiie  highest 
imemployment  rate  has  the  second  lowest 
rate  of  Federal  employment. 

I  do  mean  to  suggest  that  a  Stete  with 
the  Nation's  seventh  highest  population 
should  not  trail  48  of  her  sister  States 
in  percentage  of  U.S.  employees. 

I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  we 
have  before  us  two  bills  which  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  correcting  this  mon- 
strotis  inequity.  H.R.  5247  will  stimulate 
some  600,000  private  sector  jobs  to  allevi- 
ate unemplosntnent  in  the  hardest  hit 
areas  throughout  the  Nation.  We  must 
override  the  President's  veto  of  this  act. 

H.R.  11453,  the  Emergency  Employ- 
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ment  Project  Amendments  of  1976,  will 
save  320.000  governmental  Jobs  In  our 
States  and  cities,  and  It  will  create  280.- 
000  new  Jobs  In  schools  and  nonprofit 
hospitals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  talking  about  bills 
that  would  create  more  than  a  million 
Jobs;  that  would  alleviate  our  disastrous 
unemployment  by  more  than  10  percent; 
and  that  would  make  a  significant  cut 
in  Federal  unemployment  expenditures. 

The  President  has  told  us  that  we  must 
bite  the  bullet  and  "accept"  an  imem- 
ployment  rate  which  has  put  8  million 
Americans  out  of  work.  He  says  that  the 
Nation  "can't  afford"  to  stimulate  jobs 
for  the  unemployed.  I  prefer  to  believe, 
as  Senator  Muskie  said  in  his  recent 
speech,  that  "we  can't  afford  not  to." 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  McHugb)  . 

Mr.  McHUOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  high 
levels  of  xmemployment  across  this  coun- 
try are  tragic,  urijust  and  Intolerable.  I 
can  Imagine  no  other  problem  afBictlng 
our  people  which  requires  more  of  our 
attention  than  this.  To  have  millions  of 
able-bodied  Americans  out  of  work  has 
a  much  greater  debilitating  effect  upon 
the  economic  and  psychological  health 
of  our  Nation  than  the  numbers  of  un- 
employed, serious  as  they  are,  can  meas- 
ure. 

The  Public  Works  Employment  Act  is  a 
responsible  effort  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress to  reduce  unemployment.  It  could 
put  as  many  as  800,000  Americans  back 
to  work,  a  modest  enough  proposal  when 
we  have  at  least  7  million  unemployed. 
Many  of  these  Jobs  will  be  in  the  private 
sector,  and  particularly  in  the  construc- 
tion Industry  which  has  been  devastated 
by  the  current  recession. 

Once  again  the  President  has  exer- 
cised his  veto.  This  measure  is  infla- 
tionary, he  says.  And  yet,  as  we  have 
been  told  so  often,  for  every  1  percent 
of  imem^oyment  in  the  country,  the 
Federal  O^y^niment  loses  $16  billion, 
simply  be«iuse  people  out  of  work  do  not 
pay  taxes  and  are  generally  receiving  im- 
employment  benefits  or  public  assistance. 
Surely,  this  is  inflationary — to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  impact  It  has  upon  the  families 
who  cannot  support  themselves. 

For  his  part,  the  President  proposes 
funneling  aid  to  the  private  sector 
through  tax  Incentives.  The  economy  will 
gradually  Improve,  he  predicts,  and  job- 
lessness will  ultimately  decline.  This  is 
the  old  "trickle  down"'  theory — let  us 
help  business  and  Industry  now,  and 
someday  in  the  future  the  benefits  will 
trickle  down  to  the  average  working  men 
and  women.  I  would  have  hoped  this 
ratlier  crass  approach  to  economics 
would  have  been  discredited  years  ago. 
Certainly  we  must  help  our  business 
community,  but  it  need  not  be  accom- 
panied by  the  benign  neglect  of  our 
most  disadvantaged  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  will  not  only 
put  people  back  to  work.  It  Is  also 
designed  to  provide  much  needed  assist- 
ance to  our  hardest  pressed  local  and 
State  governments.  Under  title  n.  the 
countercyclical  provisions  would  be  of 
particular  significance  to  areas  of  the 
coimtry  where  unemployment  Is  highest. 


We  have  learned  that  in  those  areas  the 
recession  has  required  local  govern- 
ments either  to  raise  taxes  to  maintain 
basic  services  or  to  cut  back  services 
significantly.  Neither  alternative  is 
desirable.  In  many  cases,  while  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  providing  citizens 
with  cash  through  income  tax  reductions, 
a  sensible  attempt  to  stimulate  the 
economy,  the  local  governments  were 
taking  it  away  with  Increased  taxes.  This 
bill  would  avoid  that  problem  by  pro- 
viding special  help  during  this  period  of 
high  unemployment. 

I  was  pleased.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
House  overwhelmingly  supported  this  bill 
when  it  was  here  before.  The  bipartisan 
nature  of  that  support  was  testimony  to 
the  depth  of  the  need  for  it.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  continu- 
ing that  support  and  voting  today  to 
override  the  Presidents  veto. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  sub- 
committee chairman  to  ask  a  question 
about  a  specific  Instance  In  the  State  of 
Georgia,  the  county  of  Meriwether, 
which  has  an  unemployment  percentage 
rate  of  9.2  percent,  and  which  county 
lost  its  courthouse  by  fire  In  the  past 
few  weeks;  whether  or  not  this  county 
would  be  an  eligible  applicant  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Yes.  The  answer  Ls 
emphatically  "Yes."  That  county  would 
be  eligible  for  that  project  under  three 
separate  provisions  of  the  act.  Speclfl- 
cally,  as  a  public  works  project,  if  work 
could  begin  within  90  days;  or  as  a  proj- 
ect under  the  title  X  program  of  the 
EDA  legislation  for  renovation  and  re- 
pairs; and  the  county  is  eligible  for  gen- 
eral assistance  imder  title  n  by  reason 
of  Its  high  level  of  unemployment 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  $1.4  bU- 
llon  is  made  available  for  water  pollu- 
tion control  funds.  Is  that  not  a  sugges- 
tion based  on  the  Nunn-Talmadge 
proposal? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  have  to  answer 
the  gentleman  that.  "Yes.  It  Is."  It  ac- 
commodates the  needs  of  all  States  so 
that  none  lose  money. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  And  in  particular,  It 
accommodates  less  urbanized  States? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Indeed  It  does,  so  that 
they  do  not  suffer  inequity  imder  the 
provisions  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  The  final  question 
which  I  have  deals  with  what  provisions 
there  are  in  this  bill  which  would  com- 
mit particular  assistance  for  public 
works  projects  for  those  problems  of 
cities  where  the  overall  unemployment 
rate  of  cities  may  be  under  the  national 
average. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  We  definitely  do  Intend 
that  an  area  of  eligibility  shall  include 
a  section  of  a  city  or  a  county,  where  the 
unemployment  within  that  section  Is 
above  the  national  average,  even  though 
the  city  or  county  as  a  whoJe  may  have 
lower  than  average  unemployment. 

This  is  intended  to  follow  the  so-called 
Farbsteln  formula  In  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Act. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  has  long  been  aware  of 
the  need  for  special  treatment  for  these 
pockets  of  distress  and  we  specifically 


amended  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  a  few  years  ago 
to  permit  distressed  neighborhoods  to  be 
designated  as  redevelopment  areas  to  be- 
come eligible  for  public  works  assistance 
because  It  was  recognized  that  city  and 
metropolitan  area  unemployment  statis- 
tics did  not  adequately  reflect  the  needs 
of  these  neighborhoods. 

The  north  side  of  Fort  Worth,  for  ex- 
ample, an  area  embracing  two  census 
tracts  around  the  stockyards — Is  a  case 
in  point.  Even  though  unemployment  in 
this  neighborhood  is  close  to  20  percent 
these  real  distressed  conditions  are 
"swallowed  up"  in  the  official  unemploy- 
ment statistics  for  the  city  of  Fort  Worth 
which  show  that  we  have  been  able  to 
avoid  the  worst  Impact  of  this  recession 
by  having  unemployment  less  than  the 
naUonal  average.  This  neighborhood  has 
been  designated  as  eligible  for  EDA  as- 
sistance in  order  that  we  can  provide  new 
jobs  in  the  Old  Stockyards  area. 

It  is  certainly  our  Intent  to  continue 
this  same  principle  in  H.R.  5247.  "Pock- 
ets of  poverty"  within  a  city  would  be 
eligible  for  assistance  under  this  legis- 
laUon  authorizing  grants  to  States  and 
local  governments  for  the  construction 
and  renovaUon  of  public  facility  projects 
In  areas  of  high  unemployment. 

The  criteria  for  eligibility  under  this 
act  Is  clear.  Section  107  directs  the  Secre- 
tary in  establishing  his  rules,  regulations, 
and  procedures  to  assure  that  adequate 
consideration  Is  given  to  the  relative 
needs  of  various  sections  of  the  country 
and  the  Secretary  must  consider  these 
factors : 

First.  The  severity  and  duration  of  un- 
employment in  the  proposed  project 
areas; 

Second.  The  income  levels  and  ex- 
tent of  underemployment  in  the  proposed 
project  areas;  and 

Third.  The  extent  to  which  proposed 
projects  will  contribute  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  unemployment. 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  bill  is  clear- 
to  benefit  and  assist  the  unemployed  in 
obtaining  jobs  and  nothing  in  the  bill  is 
intended  to  make  "pockets"  of  high  un- 
employment ineligible  for  assistance 
imder  this  act  even  though  the  cltywlde 
unemployment  rate  is  under  the  national 
average. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  genUe- 
woman  from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzuc)  who 
served  on  the  conference  committee 
which  drafted  this  final  legislation. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  lim- 
ited time  I  have,  I  would  like  to  offer 
these  overriding  considerations  which 
demonstrate  why  we  should  override 
this  veto. 

First,  this  is  a  Jobs  bill,  yes,  but  it  is 
also  an  antirecession  bill.  It  is  a  bill 
which  provides  immediate  jobs  in  areas 
which  have  projects  wlilch  can  move 
forward  immediately  and  which  have 
high  unemployment. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  leg- 
islation represents  a  needed  stimulus  to 
the  rapidly  falling  economy.  Our  coun- 
try is  now  experiencing  the  highest  rate 
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U  unemployment  alnoe  the  depreaaion 
of  the  U)30's,  |te  fanp^ct  is  Batio&vkbr. 
Ko  reglba  is  uniScpted.  jbi  my  pwn  State, 
New  Vork.  ttie  invMpnJoyment  zate  ex- 
ceeds 10, percent  But  ibis  wm  can  be 
matched  or  exc«e4ed  by  SMm  through- 
out the  countxy.  In  Oaiifomu^  tlie  tm- 
employmsat  ra^  It  9.6  pen^nt.  .Tbe 
Massachusetts  rate  is  11.8  peicent.  Mich- 
igan is  suffering  from  12.2-pMpent  un- 
employment Pennsylvania  is  experienc- 
ing an  8.7-percent  rate.  Alabama's  flgxire 
is  8.6  percent  Oregon  has  nearly  lo 
percent  unemployed.  The  list  of  States 
with  similar  figures  is,  sadly,  very  long. 
A  number  of  industries,  pstrticularly  tbe 
construction  industry,  are  in  a  desperate 
situation.  In  a  number  of  areas,  a  third 
of  all  workers  in  this  industry  are  im- 
employed. 

The  Federal  Oovernment  has  an  obli- 
gation during  such  periods  of  national 
economic  crisis  to  devdop  programs 
which  will  result  In  effective  and  imme- 
diate r^ef  from  these  crisis  conditions. 
Using  puiilic  works  projects  to  stimulate 
economic  activities  has  been  a  method 
successfully  adopted  in  the  past  as  an 
(effective  economic  stimulant.  In  1962.  the 
Congress  instituted  a  $900  million  pro- 
gram to  accelerate  public  works  proj- 
ects. The  program  stipported  7,700  proj- 
ects which  were  undertaken  quickly. 
The  majority  of  those  on  the  pajrroll  for 
these  projects  were  employed  within  the 
first  12  months  of  the  initiation  of  work 
on  them. 

This  legislation,  too,  will  provide  a 
direct  infusion  of  substantial  capital  into 
the  economy,  which  will  create  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Jobs  in  the  construc- 
tion Industry  and  in  supporting  and  an- 
cillary Industries. 

Undertaking  the  program  outlined  in 
the  bin  win  not  only  provide  short-nm 
help  to  the  econqioy,  but  vdU  also  create 
a  foundation  for  long-term  economic 
stabUity. 

The  public  wortcs  program  idll  be  espe- 
cially helpful  to  those  areas  which  are 
suffering  from  the  highest  unemploy- 
ment. It  gives  priority  to  those  States  and 
local  govenmients  which  have  experi- 
enced unemployment  rates  above  the  na- 
tional average  for  a  3-month  period.  It 
requires  that  70  percent  of  funds  appro- 
priated be  granted  to  those  priority  areas. 
This  targeting  of  funds  wiU  provide 
needed  capital  to  those  areas  in  aU  parts 
of  the  country  which  have  been  hardest 
hit.  I  moved  these  provisions  during  the 
consideration  of  this  legislation  by  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  and  t^y  were 
adopted  because  the  c(Mnmittee  believed 
that  they  guaranteed  the  effectiveness  of 
this  measure  as  an  economic  stimulant. 

The  bin  also  provides  assistance  to 
units  of  government  which  have  demon- 
strated that  they  have  done  everything 
they  could,  and  cannot  provide  services 
such  as  police  and  fire  and  others  without 
raising  taxes. 

There  have  been  definitive  findings 
c(Hnpiled  In  a  report  by  our  own  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  which  indicate 
that  countercyclical  assistance  creates  an 
important  employment  stimulus.  The 
very  reason  there  is  a  countercyclical 
provision.  Is  to  further  a  national  eco- 
nomic policy  of  recovery. 


Ilie  fact  is  that  Vbexo  are  hundreds 
and  hondreds  of  JtsisActiQnB  that  ate 
rural,  that  are  saburtMn,  and  tbat  are 
(otMa  Kditeh  are  suffertng  as  a  residt  of 
ttie  present  ecttnptnlc  conditions,  fhieie 
are  igobabbr  thnlisAnds  pf  counties  tZtat 
fan  within  the  category  of  areas  of  gov- 
ernment which  need  assistance. 

This  is  not  my  statemeat.  This  is  the 
statement  of  mayors.  This  Is  ttie  state- 
ment of  eounty  ofBclals.  This  is  the  state- 
ment of  GtoVemoiB  which  is  being  made 
an  over  the  States  and  aU  over  the  coun- 
try. It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  indeed 
interested  tn  seeing  what  we  can  do  about 
recession,  there  is  an  imdeniable  fact 
that  we  must  take  action  to  help  State 
and  local  governments  throu^out  the 
country  which  are  being  forced  to  raise 
taxes  or  to  lay  off  employees  in  order  to 
maintain  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  this  blU  wiU  do  is 
see  to  it  that  we  prevent  the  laying  off 
of  employees,  thus  holding  back  further 
unemployment  and  maintaining  impor- 
tant services,  such  as  garbage  coUection, 
police  and  fire  protection,  and  aU  other 
critical  services. 

The  Congress  has  a  responsibOlty  to 
see  to  it  that  each  of  our  localities  is 
given  the  support  that  is  needed  to  main- 
tain the  kind  of  responsible  government 
and  the  kind  of  responsible  services  that 
the  country  is  looking  to  the  Congress  to 
provide. 

H.R.  5247  is  also  an  anti-blg-spendlng 
bm.  because  it  would  take  away  the  $19 
blllkm  we  must  spend  on  tmemployment 
this  year  and  do  something  that  hsis  to 
be  done  to  strengthen  the  ecoiwmy — that 
is.  give  people  work.  Instead  of  the  dole. 

In  his  veto  message.^  President  Ford 
said  that  he  objected  to  the  bm  because 
its  cost  was  "intolerably  high."  Here 
again,  we  see  the  kind  of  misplaced  con- 
oems  oonsistexrtiy  exhibited  by  this  ad- 
ministration. Its  poUcles  do  not  reflect  an 
imderstanding  that  It  Is  ultimately  more 
costiy  to  refuse  to  undertake  Job  develop- 
ment programs  immediately,  because  the 
aggravated  economic  conditions  which 
such  refusal  creates  only  result  in  greater 
costs  to  government 

The  President  is  not  the  only  one  who 
is  concerned  about  excessive  Govern- 
ment spending.  I  and  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  consistently  voted  against 
raising  the  national  debt;  but  the  way 
to  avoid  a  continually  increasing  debt  is 
not  to  avoid  undertaking  programs 
which  will  strengthen  the  American 
economy.  I  must  note  the  study  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  which  dem- 
onstrates that,  for  every  percentage  point 
decrease  in  unemployment  in  excess  of 
4  percent,  there  is  a  resultant  decrease 
of  $2  billion  in  Government  expenditiu'es 
and  a  $14  billion  increase  in  Federal  tax 
revenues.  Furthermore,  the  able  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Subcom- 
mittee on  Unemployment  Compensation 
has  pointed  out  to  us  that  half  of  aU 
benefits  paid  out  under  the  40-year-old 
unemplojrment  compensation  program 
have  been  paid  out  during  the  last 
4  years,  when  we  have  been  experi- 
encing such  imacceptably  high  unem- 
ployment. He  also  noted  that  although 
only  2  States  have  nm  out  of  unon- 
ployment  funds  in  the  history  of  the 


progi-am,  30  States  are  expected  to  run 
out  of  funds  >9,  tbe  end  of  this  year. 

I  submit  to  Ay  coUeBgpe^.lthat  it  is 
4besc  oasts,  aqd  thebac|ismp.wkich  mil- 
li(mfot.oiBMingnptoyed  worken  are  now 
J^^Aing.  jrl«l<n  are  infaderaUy  l^gb.  and 
vdikb  we  Quist  overcome  by  oyerriding 
this  veto.  •  .  ' 

This  legislation  is  also  a  good  business 
bin  becauee  it  stimulates  business  and 
the  construi^ion  and  bi^ilding  industry  in 
this  country,  which  have  the  deepest  un- 
eniployment  and.  de<^?est  sickness.  By 
stimulating  tiie  private  sector  we  wiU  be 
goierating  a  permanent  recovery.  These 
are  the  overriding  considerations  whidi 
demonstrate  the  reasons  we  must  over- 
ride this  veto  today,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  so. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  genUeman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  EscH). 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  S^^eaker,  I  come  to  the 
well  in  somewhat  amazement  because  it 
is  not  v&y  of  ten  that  I  find  myself  in 
agreement  with  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  (Ms.  Abzvg).  But  I. do  today. 
I  have  great  respect  for  the  initiative  of 
my  colleague,  the  gentieman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Bbowx).  and  for  my  Senator 
from  Michigan,  as  weU  as  the  initiative 
of  the  President,  to  recognize  that  jobs 
should  be  created  in  the  private  sector. 
I  think  that  we  should  not  deceive  our- 
selves into  suggesting  that  this  blU  is  an 
alternative  for  unemplojmient  compensa- 
tion. We  should  not  deceive  ourselves  into 
thinking  that  this  legislation  does  more 
than  what  it  does.  It  does  provide,  for  the 
first  time,  an  o{^x>rtunlty  to  taiget  into 
those  areas  of  highest  unemployment  and 
to  do  something  meaningful  |n  Job  crea- 
tion. And  that  is  the  alternative  that  we 
face  today.  I  think  that  we  had  better, 
in  the  Congress  and  in  the  administra- 
tion, get  on  with  that  task.    ■ 

So  I  would  urge  the  Members  to  sup- 
port the  overriding  of  the  President's 
veto. 

The  time  has  come  for  this  Congress  to 
address  the  needs  of  the  unemployed  in 
this  country.  Although  imemployment 
as  a  whole,  seems  to  be  abating  some- 
what, there  remains,  throi^hout  the 
country,  areas  where  unemployment  Is 
extremely  severe.  To  date,  neither  this 
House  luu*  the  administration  has  come 
forward  with  any  effective  proposal  to 
attack  unemployment  in  these  areas  and 
among  those  labor  groups  most  affected 
by  tile  recession.  H.R.  5247  is  the  only 
exception. 

While  I  have  strongly  supported  tbe 
administration's  economic  program— and 
believe  that  it  can  be  credited  for  the 
current  upswing  in  the  economy.  I  believe 
that  any  policy  to  flght  Inflation  cannot 
overlook  the  human  suffering  that  results 
from  persistent  and  concentrated  job- 
lessiMss. 

HJl.  5247,  while  not  perfect,  Is  the  only 
alternative  we  have  that  can  provide  the 
kind  of  productive,  long-term  employ- 
ment the  people  of  this  country  have 
every  reason  to  expect.  First,  it  would 
stimulate  a  major  share,  if  not  all  of 
the  Jobs,  in  the  private  sector  and  a  good 
nunjaer  of  new  jobs  in  the  hard-hit  con- 
struction industry.  Second,  It  would  pro- 
vide temporary  assistance  to  those  local- 
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ities  who  need  it — ^for  maintaining  essen- 
tial senrlces.  This  approach  Is  vastly 
superior  to  the  one  taken  In  the  Emer- 
gency Public  Service  Employment  Act 
recently  pctssed  by  the  House.  Third,  it 
will  distribute,  on  an  e<luitable  basis,  bil- 
lions of  dollars  already  appropriated  for 
continuing  the  Nation's  efforts  to  clean 
up  streams,  lakes,  and  rivers.  Fourth,  it 
provides  incentives  for  capital  invest- 
ment— and  Jobs  development  among 
smaller  firms  unable  to  obtain  necessary 
capital  from  private  sources.  And  fifth. 
It  would  vastly  speed  up  the  approval  of 
public  works  projects  which  have  already 
been  planned  and  only  need  the  funds  to 
get  them  started. 

But  above  all.  this  legislation  goes  to 
considerable  length  to  target  funds  where 
the  need  exists.  One  area  that  benefits  is 
my  home  State  of  Michigan,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  beleaguered  city  of  Detroit. 
More  than  18  percent  of  that  city  are 
unemployed  and  in  the  inner  city,  an 
astronomical  36.8  percent. 

These  figures  are  only  those  that  can 
be  gained  through  "offlclal"  determina- 
tions. They  do  not  include  the  additional 
tens  of  thousands  of  discouraged  woA- 
ers.  the  "hidden"  unemployed  and  others 
not  in  the  labor  force  lor  whom  statistics 
are  not  available. 

While  the  percentages  are  revealing, 
the  stark  reaUty  of  the  problems  are  seen 
more  in  actual  numbers.  More  than  half 
a  million  of  Michigan's  woikers  are  on 
the  unemployment  rolls,  more  than  a 
quarter  million  from  the  Detroit  area 
alone. 

We  cannot  rest  on  the  somewhat  en- 
couraging signs  of  last  month's  unem- 
ployment decline  to  provide  these  Amer- 
icans with  jobs — we  cannot  tell  the  Na- 
tion's unemployed  that  things  are  going 
to  get  better  someday  and  that  they 
should  be  patient.  We  cannot  ask  the 
youth  of  our  Nation  to  take  heart  in  the 
slowly  decUnlng  unemployment  rate — we 
must  deliver  on  the  promises  that  we 
made  in  the  la.st  campaign — to  do  some- 
thing definitive  about  unemployment. 
Mothers  cannot  feed  their  children  with 
promises  nor  can  fathers  pay  bills  with 
the  hope  of  a  Job. 

Let  it  be  clear  that  this  bill  is  not  a 
panacea — only  a  begmnlng  but  coupled 
with  last  month's  encouraging  unem- 
ployment statistics  we  can  start  to  turn 
the  Nation's  economy  around.  This  leg- 
islation offers  a  small  but  definitive  ray 
of  hope  on  the  Nation's  economic  hori- 
zon. We  can  accomplish  much  with  this 
bill — we  can  provide  jobs,  clean  up  our 
environment,  restore  essential  services 
to  our  communities  and  most  impor- 
tantly of  all,  restore  the  dignity  of  a  once 
unemployed  man. 

Hoon  OF  IlcpitF..'«r:NrA'nvEs. 
W€uhlngton,  D.C..  February  19,  1976. 

DSAS  CoLLBAOTix:  As  you  know,  we  wUl 
soon  b*  caUed  on  to  decide  whether  or  not 
to  BUBtAln  or  OT«iTld*  the  President's  veto  of 
the  PubUc  Worka  Kmplo}rment  Act  of  197«. 
HJl.  5247.  Aftar  •  thorough  analysis  of  the 
Issues  InvolTed.  It  Is  my  belief  that  the  Pres- 
ident u  mistaken  on  this  Issue  and  that  we 
should  override  the  veto. 

Let  me  say  that,  as  you  know,  on  the  whole 
I  have  strongly  supported  the  President's 
economic  poUcy,  which  has  brought  Inflation 
to  a  virtual  standsttU  and  l«  bringing  us  out 


ot  the  receaston.  Moreover,  I  have  long  felt 
that  the  major  thnist  of  Job  creation  must 
occur  In  tbe  prlvat*  sector  rather  than  re- 
lying on  ahort-tarm  public  employment. 
However,  on  this  particular  bUU  I  strongly 
believe  It  Is  In  our  country'*  best  Interest  to 
override  the  veto.  Let  me  explain  why  i  feel 
such  an  override  is  eaaential. 

(1)  There  U  no  altemaUve.  Denpite  the 
lowering  of  the  unemployment  rate,  there 
remains,  throughout  the  coimtry.  substantial 
numbers  of  areas  where  the  unemployment 
rate  Is  frlghteningly  high.  To  date,  neither 
the  Administration  nor  the  Congress  has 
come  forth  with  any  proposal  other  than 
HJl.  5247,  which  targets  funds  Into  these 
areas.  H.R.  6247  does  so  by  targeting  funds 
into  areas  where  unemployment  exceeds  the 
national  averages. 

(2)  ThU  bill  is  not  pork  barret.  Unlike 
early  public  worica  proix>salH,  this  legislation 
would  go  for  those  existing,  and  already 
planned  projects  which  promise  rapid  Im- 
plementation and  reduction  In  employment. 
ViUlly  needed  countercyclical  aid  to  State 
and  local  governments  Is  authorized  for  five 
calendar  quarters.  And  a  resolution  of  waste 
water  treatment  funds  is  also  accomplished 
In  this  comprehensive  proposal. 

(3)  This  legislation  can  go  into  effect  im- 
mediately. Considerable  effort  has  been  made 
to  assure  that  there  won't  be  a  delay  In  Im- 
plementing the  program.  In  Title  I,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration has  to  make  a  decision  within  80 
days  after  a  grant  application  has  been  sub- 
mitted. The  distribution  of  waste  water  treat- 
ment funds  would  go  out  Unmedlately,  as 
would  the  countercyclical  assistance  to  states 
and  localities. 

(4)  Creates  private  sector  ioh».  Unlike  pub- 
lice  Jobs  proposals,  this  legislation  would  cre- 
ate the  bulk  of  the  Jobs  in  the  private  sector. 
Included  is  1 125  miUlon  In  loan  guarantees  to 
private  Orms  employing  less  than  1500  to 
stimulate  capital  investment.  In  addition  to 
the  large  number  of  Jobs  that  wlU  t>e  created 
m  the  hard-pressed  construction  industry 
where  unemployment  Is  four  times  as  great 
as  that  in  government. 

Although  the  Nation  Is  moving  out  of  the 
recession,  we  continue  to  have  an  obligation 
to  address  those  areas  which  continue  to  be 
hard  hit  by  unemployment.  While  this  legis- 
lation win  not  solve  all  the  problems,  It  can 
be  a  major  contribution  to  that  end. 
Sincerely, 

MASvuf  L.  Escn, 
Member  o/  Oonfreu. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  CORMAN)  . 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  a  yoiu^ 
constituent  that  is  relevant  to  the  deci- 
sion the  House  will  make  today  on  HJl. 
5247,  the  Local  Public  Works  Capital 
Development  and  Investment  Act  of 
1975.  Part  of  the  letter  went  like  this: 

Dear  Congressman  Corman:  My  name  is 
Jlmmie  Crawford  of  Boy  Scout  Troop  84.  One 
of  my  merit  badges  Is  "Citizenship  In  the 
Nation."  One  of  my  requirements  Is  to  write 
to  a  Member  of  Congress. 

I  have  been  wondering  about  what  is  going 
to  happen  to  me  when  I  get  out  of  school. 
Am  I  going  to  be  able  to  find  a  Job?  Is  the 
Oovemmeut  trying  to  make  a  long  range  plan 
so  that  when  I  do  get  out  of  school  In  about 
8  years  from  now.  what  kind  of  Job  field  can 
I  expect? 

What  I'm  really  asking  you  is  what  Is  your 
committee  doing  for  the  unemployed?  Do  you 
think  it  U  more  important  to  give  people 
fobs  or  toelfareT  (emphasis  added) 
Sincerely, 

JlMMIK   CXAWrORD. 

North  Hollywood,  Caur. 


February  19,  197S 

Our  vote  today,  on  whether  Qr  not  to 
override  President  Ford's  veta  of  the 
public  works  bill,  wlU  provide  Jlmmie 
with  an  answer  from  the  UJS.  House  of 
Representatives  to  his  Question  about 
jobs  or  welfare.  What  are  we  doing  for 
the  unemployed?  Does  the  House  think  It 
Is  more  Important  to  give  people  Jobs  or 
welfare;  to  provide  work  or  unemploy- 
ment compensation? 

In  response  to  the  recent  high  levels 
of  unemployment.  Congress  has  en- 
acted some  Important  legislation  aimed 
at  expanding  job  opportunities,  Includ- 
tog  CETA.  The  primary  response,  how- 
ever, has  been  to  expand  the  existing  \m- 
employment  compensation  programs.  In 
December  1974,  Congress  enacted  two 
temporary  programs  providing  addi- 
tional or  supplemental  unemployment 
compensation  benefits.  The  Federal  sup- 
plemental benefits — ^FSB — program  pro- 
vided additional  weeks  of  benefits  to 
workers  covered  imder  the  permanent 
unemployment  insurance  law.  The  spe- 
cial unemployment  assistance — SUA— 
program  provided  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits  in  areas  with  high  im- 
employment  for  workers  not  covered 
under  the  permanent  imemployment  In- 
surance program,  Includmg  State  and 
local  government  employees,  farm  work- 
ers, and  domestic  workers. 

A  few  statistics  provide  rather  star- 
tling evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  we 
have  depended  upon  imemplojnnent 
compensation  to  pull  us  through  this  re- 
cession and  the  tremendous  financial 
strain  this  has  placed  on  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  system: 

Unemployment  compensation  expend- 
itures have  increased  from  $4.2  biUion 
in  1973  and  $6.6  bUlion  in  1974  to  $20 
billion  m  1976;  1976  expenditures  include 
about  $17  bllUon  for  regular  and  ex- 
tended benefits  provided  under  perma- 
nent programs,  plus  $3  billion  for  benefits 
paid  under  the  temporary  FSB  and  SUA 
programs  enacted  In  December  1974. 

Unemployment  compensation  expend- 
itures in  1974.  1975,  1976,  and  1977  to- 
gether will  amount  to  47  percent  of  all 
expenditures  imder  the  imemployment 
compensation  program  since  it  was  en- 
acted in  1935. 

About  30  percent  of  the  total  labor 
force — or  almost  1  out  of  everj-  3  work- 
ers— has  been  unemployed  and  collected 
unemplojrment  insurance  l>eneflts  at 
some  point  during  the  past  18  months. 

Prior  to  1974,  only  three  States  had 
ever  depleted  their  imemployment  insur- 
ance trust  funds  and  been  forced  to  bor- 
row from  the  Federal  Unemployment  In- 
surance Fund.  In  the  past  18  months,  19 
States  have  depleted  their  trust  funds 
and  as  many  as  30  will  be  forced  to  bor- 
row Federal  funds  to  order  to  continue 
paying  unemployment  insurance  bene- 
fits by  the  end  of  this  year.  Estimated 
deficits  in  the  State  unemployment  in- 
surance trust  funds — if  current  financ- 
ing provisions  are  maintained— will 
amount  to  $14  billion  in  fiscal  year  1977, 
$17  billion  in  fiscal  year  1978.  Increasing 
to  $24  blUion  m  1984. 

The  Federal  unemployment  insurance 
trust  fund — which  loans  money  to  States 
with  depleted  imemployment  insurance 
funds,  pays  all  unemployment  Insurance 
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administrative  costs,  and  pays  50  percent 
of  extended  benefits  and  100  percent 
Federal  supplemental  benefits — is  broke 
and  borrowing  from  Federal  general  rev- 
enues. It  is  estimated  that  under  current 
financing  provisions,  ihe  Federal  unem- 
ployment insurance  trust  fund  will  have 
a  deficit  of  $5  billion  in  fiscal  year  1977. 
increasing  to  $6  billion  in  fiscal  year  1978, 
and  $10  billion  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

The  necessity  and  basic  soundness  of 
the  unemployment  insurance  system 
have  been  sharply  demonstrated  in  re- 
cent months.  The  existing  Federal-Ctate 
unemployment  insurance  program,  sup- 
plemented by  the  temporary  FSB  and 
SUA  programs,  have  made  it  possible  for 
millions  of  individuals  and  families  to 
sustain  themselves  during  the  period  of 
high  unemployment,  and  they  have  been 
a  major  force  in  preventing  the  recent 
recession  from  reaching  the  disastrous 
proportions  of  the  Great  Depression  of 
the  1930'6.  In  other  words,  during  the  past 
19  months,  the  unemployment  Insurance 
system  has  done  what  it  was  established 
to  do:  Provide  income  assistance  to  in- 
dividuals during  periods  of  temporary 
unemployment,  and  provide  stabilization 
during  periods  of  economic  decline.  It  is 
fortunate  that  we  had  such  a  system  m 
place. 

At  this  point  we  have  got  to  make  some 
very  important  decisions  about  how  we 
are  going  to  deal  with  the  continued  high 
levels  of  unemployment  in  the  near  and 
distant  future.  Are  we  going  to  continue 
to  depend  primarily  on  the  imemploy- 
ment insurance  system  and  other  In- 
come mamtenance  programs?  Or,  are  we 
going  to  take  actions  that  more  directly 
address  the  problem  that  has  created  the 
need  for  such  high  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance  expenditures?  That 
problem,  of  course,  is  a  severe  shortage 
of  jobs.  Expanded  and  extended  unem- 
ployment compensation  has  been,  and 
will  continue  to  be.  an  appropriate  and 
effective  response  to  the  present  reces- 
sion. It  is  not  enough,  however,  because 
it  does  not  deal  directly  with  the  basic 
problem  that  we  are  facing,  of  an  in- 
sufficient number  of  Job  opportunities. 

There  is  no  greater  or  more  urgent 
national  need  than  the  generation  of 
new  jol>s  that  pay  adequate  wages.  There 
are  people  without  jobs  who  are  desper- 
ately looking  for  work.  In  the  first  2 
weeks  after  the  CETA  program  became 
public,  there  wese  over  20,000  applicants 
for  the  jobs  it  provided  in  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles.  This  amounted  to  a  ratio  of 
seven  applicants  for  every  CETA  job  op- 
portunity. Los  Angeles  recently  an- 
nounced a  job  opening  under  the  CETA 
program  for  an  elevator  mechanic  help- 
er and  liad  300  applicants  lined  up  out- 
side the  door  when  the  office  opened  at 
7:30  a.m.  There  were  1,200  applicants 
for  this  job.  The  city  estimates  that  on 
an  average  there  are  from  3,000  to  5,000 
applicants  for  every  unskilled  job  open- 
ing. 

Tliere  is  work  that  needs  to  be  done. 
Tliere  are  a  great  number  of  unmet 
needs  in  our  cities  and  rural  areas,  in- 
cluding neglected  public  buildings,  in- 
adequate public  transportation,  under- 
developed   parklands,    and    inadequate 


water  and  sewer  facihties.  In  Los  An- 
geles, people  working  imder  the  CETA 
program  grants  have  improved  exist- 
ing irrigation  systems,  roads,  sidewalks, 
parks,  and  zoos;  built  new  recreational 
facilities  for  disadvantaged  or  handi- 
capped youths  and  senior  citizens;  and 
provided  additional  school  crossing 
guards  and  library  services.  There  are 
many  unmet  needs  in  this  Nation  that 
can  provide  additional  productive  em- 
ployment opportunities  and  that  justify 
programs  Uke  CETA  and  those  provided 
under  the  public  worlcs  bill  we  will  vote 
on  today. 

If  we  do  not  override  the  President's 
veto  of  the  public  works  bill,  we  will  have 
voted  to  keep  the  thousands  of  unem- 
ployed workers  on  unemployment  com- 
pensation or  welfare  instead  of  putting 
them  to  work.  In  other  words,  today  you 
will  cast  your  vote  in  support  of  either 
more  jobs  or  more  welfare;  more  work  or 
more  unemployment  compensation. 

Let  me  reemphaslze  my  firm  belief 
that  our  unemplosmient  compensation, 
public  assistance,  and  other  income  sup- 
port programs  are  necessary  and  basi- 
cally sound.  Everyone  should  have  the 
opportunity  and  incentive  to  work.  For 
those  who  cannot  work,  or  catmot  find 
employment,  we  need  adequate  income 
supplement  progrsmis  like  public  assist- 
ance and  unemployment  insm-ance. 

As  Jlmmie  was  told  m  my  response  to 
his  question  quoted  at  the  beginning  of 
my  statement,  it  is  my  strong  belief  that 
"it  Is  more  Important  to  give  people  jobs 
than  welfare."  We  desperately  need  more 
adequate  and  productive  job  opportuni- 
ties and  less  imemployment  compensa- 
tion and  welfare  expeoditures.  For  this 
reason,  I  will  vote  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  and  urge  my  colleagues  of 
the  House  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  MiNETA) ,  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  veto 
message  on  H.R.  5247,  the  President  m- 
dicates  that  he  would  support  as  an  al- 
ternative, H.R.  11860.  a  bill  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  last 
week.  The  background  sheet  accompany- 
ing the  veto  message  says: 

HH.  11860  represents  a  more  reasonable 
approach  In  addressing  the  Immediate  needs 
of  those  areas  of  the  country  with  exception- 
ally high  unemployment  rates. 

Here  are  the  facts: 

Although  the  President  calls  public 
works  projects  "pork  barrel"  and  ai'gues 
that  they  create  jobs  too  slowly,  H.R. 
11860  simply  adds  additional  funds  to 
the  community  development  block  grant 
program,  a  program  under  which  80 
percent  of  the  money  must,  under  the 
law,  be  used  for  public  worlts  type  con- 
struction. Furtlier,  the  community  devel- 
opment block  grant  program  has  a  track 
record  of  slow  spendout  and  project  de- 
lays. For  example,  although  we  are  nearly 
two-thirds  through  fiscal  1976,  vii'tually 
none  of  the  $2.5  billion  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1976  has  been  spent.  And  only 
about  20  percent  of  the  fiscal  year  1975 
money  has  been  spent.  The  reason — com- 
munity development  projects  are  slow  in 


conception,  slow  in  plannmg  and  slow  in 
construction.  The  result — if  more  money 
were  poured  into  the  commnnity  develop- 
ment progi-am  as  HJl.  11860  pnq}oses.  it 
would  not  be  spent  in  the  foreseable  fu- 
ture because  local  communities  are  not 
even  able  to  spend  their  existmg  alloca- 
tions. So  the  immediate  job  impact 
would  be  little  if  any. 

Adding  funds  to  the  community  devel- 
opment program  would  not  meet  the  real 
needs  of  State  and  local  governments 
with  liigh  unemployment.  Those  govern- 
ments are  being  forced  to  lay  off  poUce- 
men,  firemen,  and  trash  collectora  to  bal- 
ance their  budgets.  But  more  community 
development  funds  will  not  help  them 
balance  their  budgets  and  keep  police- 
men or  firemen  employed.  They  do  not 
need  more  categorical  aid — they  need 
general  budgetary  assistance. 

H.R.  11860  allows  local  communities  to 
keep  the  money  they  get  from  it  until 
they  spend  it.  This  provision,  together 
with  the  naturally  slow  spendmg  rate  of 
community  development  projects,  means 
that  communities  would  likely  be  spend- 
ing money  allocated  to  them  in  1976  3, 
4,  or  5  years  from  now.  In  contraist, 
the  countercyclical  assistance  title  of 
H.R.  5247,  which  would  enable  com- 
munities to  use  the  funds  immediately  to 
keep  policemen  and  firemen  employed, 
specifically  requires  that  funds  be  spent 
within  6  months  of  receipt. 

The  formula  for  distribution  of  funds 
in  H.R.  11860  has  several  failings: 

First,  it  includes  no  measure  of  a 
government's  capacity  to  put  people  to 
work.  But  local  governments  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  provide  different 
levels  of  services  and  have  different  size 
work  forces.  As  a  result,  the  formula  in 
HJl.  11860  will  give  local  governments 
which  ordmarily  provide  low  levels  of 
service,  much  more  money  than  they 
could  possibly  use.  To  avoid  that  problem, 
the  President's  own  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram uses  taxes  collected  as  a  measm'e 
of  a  local  government's  sendee  and  em- 
ployment capacity.  And  so  does  the  coun- 
tercyclical assistance  title  of  HJl.  5247. 

Second,  H.R.  11860  discriminates 
against  county  governments.  Because  of 
the  way  the  community  devel<^ment 
program  defines  urban  counties,  only  73 
counties  now  get  funds  under  that  pro- 
gram. That  means  hundreds  of  counties, 
mostly  with  populations  under  200.000 
Ijeople,  that  get  help  under  title  n  of 
H.R.  5247.  would  not  even  be  eligible 
for  help  under  H.R.  11860.  And  even 
those  few  counties  that  are  eligible  will 
likely  be  shortchanged  because  they 
would  not  be  given  credit  for  unem- 
ployed persons  living  in  a  city  within 
their  boundaries.  Smce  the  formula 
works  on  the  number  of  unemployed 
people,  in  a  case  like  Wayne  County  and 
Detroit,  either  the  county  or  city,  not 
both,  must  be  given  credit  for  the  un- 
employed in  the  city.  If  both  received 
credit,  it  would  mean  that  some  unem- 
ployed persons  would  be  double  counted 
and  the  formula  will  not  work. 

Third,  cities  with  populations  under 
50,000  and  counties  with  populations  un- 
der 200,000  would  be  unlik^  to  receive 
assistance  under  H.R.  11860.  The  reason 
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Is  that  tor  those  Jurisdictions  to  get  help, 
the  States  must  set  up  programs,  at  their 
own  expense,  to  distribute  the  funds.  But 
since  the  bill  provides  neither  assistance 
nor  incentives  for  States  that  participate, 
it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  the  States  both- 
ering, particularly  those  States  that  are 
already  in  great  fiscal  difflciUt.  And  the 
way  the  bill  is  written,  there  Is  absolutely 
no  way  small  cities  located  within  quali- 
fying urban  counties  can  get  help. 

The  local  imemployment  trigger  in 
HH.  11860,  8  percent,  is  unreallstically 
high.  During  December  1975,  when  un- 
employment was  at  a  level  higher  than 
during  any  other  post  World  War  n 
recession,  more  than  half  the  States  had 
unemployment  rates  under  8  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  Members 
not  be  taken  in  by  the  dangling  of  an 
alternative  but  that  we  get  Americans 
back  on  the  payroll  and  vote  to  override 
the  veto  of  H.R.  5247. 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  (Mr.  Madden). 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
listen  to  this  debate  here  today,  it  re- 
minds me  of  similar  debates  in  1932.  In 
1932  we  were  trying  to  solve  unemploy- 
ment problems  which  were  the  result 
of  12  years  of  three  Republican  Presi- 
dents, Harding,  Coolidge,  and  Hoover 
when  there  were  10  million  people  idle. 
I  remember  when  the  election  was  held 
in  1932  that  within  3  months  after  that 
election  the  leaders  of  many  chambers 
of  commerce,  business,  and  industrial 
leaders  were  all  converged  down  there 
at  the  White  House  pleading  to  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt.  "My  God,  your  program  is 
our  program.  Save  this  Government  of 
oiu*s."  Washington  was  crowded  with 
people  from  over  the  Nation  who  were 
out  of  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict today  we  have  over  30  percent  of  the 
building  trades  out  of  work.  That  condi- 
tion applies  to  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia. Chicago,  Los  Angeles  and  every 
uiban  area  In  the  Nation. 

We  have  had  41  vetoes  under  President 
Nixon  in  5  V2  years. 

We  have  had  46  vetoes,  in  17  months 
imder  President  Ford.  I  predict  we  are 
going  to  have  more  than  75  Democratic 
freshmen  here  in  this  Chamber  next 
January.  We  will  probably  have  125 
freslimen  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
House  in  the  95th  Congress  next  Janu- 
ary imless  the  Ford  administration 
changes  its  policies  abruptly  on  vetoes  of 
necessary  job  and  anti-inflation  vetoes 
The  1976  Presidential  and  congres- 
sional elections  will  be  a  repetition  of  the 
Democratic  landslide  of  1932  unless  the 
White  House  supports  the  programs  en- 
acted by  this  Congress  to  restore  employ- 
ment and  prosperity. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Pepper)  . 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  President  and  for 
the  conscientious  views  he  has  on  this 
matter,  but  I  cannot  understand  the 
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wisdom  of  a  national  policy  under  which 
we  spent  almost  $20  billion  last  year  with 
nothing  whatever  to  show  for  it. 

What  we  propose  to  do  by  this  bill 
is  to  provide  Jobs  which  would  enable 
people  to  produce  something  that  will 
contribute  to  the  assets  of  America.  What 
we  are  doing  nov  is  paying  a  dole  to  peo- 
ple, to  nearly  8  million  persons,  to  sit  at 
home  and  twiddle  their  thimiiw,  con- 
tributing nothing  to  the  increase  in  the 
assets  and  the  wealth  and  to  the  prog- 
ress of  this  country  because  they  do  not 
have  Jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  find  some  way  to 
do  something  better  than  to  pay  people 
to  do  nothing.  That  is  not  the  spirit  of 
America. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  MOFFETT)  . 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  intend  to  support  the  over- 
ride effort  on  this  bill  because  I  tiiink 
the  legislation  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  economic  recovery.  Indeed,  we  are 
behind  schedule  already  in  providing 
stimulus  to  the  economy.  If  we  had  not 
had  to  contend  with  obstructionism  from 
the  White  House  last  month,  we  would  by 
now  be  well  on  the  way  to  sensing  the 
effects  of  this  bill.  Last  month  we  voted 
overwhelmingly  to  pass  the  jobs  bill,  and 
for  good  reason.  Instead  of  decisive  ac- 
tion from  the  President  we  received  a 
nebulous  and  in  many  cases,  misleading 
veto  message.  I  think  Congress  should 
exercise  Its  responsibility  and  step  into 
the  void  created  by  executive  obstruc- 
tionism. 

My  home  area  of  Suffolk  County  is  in 
desperate  need  of  this  boost.  One  of  the 
prime  attractions  of  H.R.  5247  Is  that  it 
puts  Federal  money  where  It  will  do  the 
most  good — in  the  construction  industry 
and  in  the  building  trades.  I  do  not  have 
to  repeat  for  my  colleagues  the  multi- 
plier effect  that  the  construction  indus- 
try has  on  the  economy  in  general.  Right 
now  in  Suffolk  County,  over  40  percent 
of  construction  workers  are  unemployed. 
Given  the  tremendous  amount  of  work 
that  has  to  be  done,  it  is  unconscionable 
that  our  resources  are  idle.  I  would  much 
prefer  to  see  these  men  and  women 
working  and  paying  taxes  than  having 
to  draw  imemployment  benefits.  I  think 
my  colleagues  would  agree  also,  that 
every  worker  would  rather  be  working 
and  contributing  to  society  than  living 
on  the  dole.  It  seems  to  me  only  good 
commonsense  to  put  these  people  back 
to  work. 

What  about  the  yoimg  people  who  are 
trying  to  enter  the  labor  market  for  the 
first  time?  I  think  we  owe  them  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  promise  they  have  been 
given,  but  I  am  afraid  many  of  them  who 
have  been  looking  for  jobs  during  this 
recessionary  period  will  lose  faith  in  our 
system.  How  can  we  explain  to  the  ap- 
prentice or  the  college  graduate  that  his 
skills  are  not  needed?  We  cannot  blame 


them  if  they  become  disillusioned.  Our 
response  should  be  to  create  opportuni- 
ties for  them.  We  can  do  so  with  this  biU 
Time  is  an  important  factor.  We  have 
to  maintain  the  momentum  of  the  re- 
covery now  in  progress.  We  have  no  other 
coiirse  before  us  that  would  provide  such 
an  Immediate  result  as  this  bill.  Unless 
we  use  this  approach,  we  may  well  have 
wasted  our  best  hope  of  turning  the 
economy  around. 
I  will  vote  to  override. 
Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pain 
of  imemployment  is  certainly  not  limited 
to  any  one  age  group,  but  many  scholars, 
sociologists,  and  writers  who  have  trav- 
eled up  and  down  and  across  this  coun- 
try for  the  last  several  years  have  come 
out  with  one  conclusion  about  young 
people,  and  that  is  that  young  people  in 
this  country  have  no  sense  of  the  future 
We  are  developing  an  anomic  class  lii 
this  society,  an  alienated  class,  a  class 
that  is  plagued  by  unemployment  and 
one  which  has  no  faith  in  either  the 
ability  of  themselves  as  individuals  or  in 
the  ability  of  this  (Government  to  do  any- 
thing productive  about  joblessness. 

This  biU  is  not  going  to  change  all 
that,  but  I  say  to  those  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation who  have  worked  in  this  field 
that  they  have  given  us  a  beginning. 
This  bill  has  symbolic  as  well  as  real  im- 
portance because  it  would  begin  to  give 
the  young  people  of  this  countrj-  a  sense 
of  hope  and  the  feeling  that  in  fact  the 
Government  is  aware  that  there  are 
problems,  that  there  is  massive  unem- 
ployment, and  that  we  are  doing  some- 
thing about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  an  override  of 
this  veto  is  of  overwhelming  importance 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  in- 
quire of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Harsha)  whether  he  desires  to  yield  fur- 
ther time  at  this  point? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Yes.  I  do,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  will  use  some  of  my  time  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Michel)  . 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  President's  veto  of  this 
legislation,  and  I  urge  that  we  sustain 
his  position. 

We  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  are  also 
concerned  about  unemployment,  and  I 
know  the  President  is  too.  When  I  look 
back  over  my  entire  adult  years,  I  find 
that  at  no  time  except  for  possibly  one  2- 
year  period  have  we  achieved  any  sus- 
tained period  of  full  employment  during 
peacetime  in  this  country.  That  is  a 
tragic  thing.  We  have  no  problem  with 
unemployment  during  wartime,  but  as 
I  look  over  my  adult  life  not  once  have 
we  addressed  ourselves  to  that  challenge. 
I  certainly  do  not  feel  this  Is  a  bill  that 
would  remedy  that  problem. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Madden)  a  few  moments  ago  said  this 
debate  sounded  like  we  are  repeating  the 
arguments  of  1932.  The  Speaker  of  the 
House  referred  to  the  level  of  7  percent 
unemployment  and  charged  that  we 
have  not  really  rebounded  from  the  re- 
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cession.  I  submit  that  in  1932,  if  we  read 
the  record,  we  would  find  that  we  had 
14.6  percent  unemployment  at  that  time 
and  Democrat  Members  were  claiming 
that  Roosevelt  had  the  country  on  the 
move  again. 

Speaking  for  this  side  of  the  aisle,  I 
feel  we  have  definitely  bottomed  out  and 
are  well  on  the  r«ad  to  full  recovery.  Yes, 
today  we  have  a  rate  of  7.8  percent  un- 
employment, but  that  figure  also  repre- 
sents only  4.6  percent  of  the  heads  of 
households  In  this  country.  Furthermore 
60  percent  of  ttie  households  in  tliis 
country  have  more  than  one  breadwin- 
ner today,  as  compared  to  half  that  fig- 
ure 20  years  ago. 

The  fact  Is  that  we  have  a  completely 
new  set  of  factors  and  statistics  today. 
Porty-Blx  percent  of  all  eligible  women 
are  in  the  work  force  today,  as  against 
only  30  some  percent  20  years  ago.  Many 
of  these  are  supplementing  a  principal 
breadwinner  In  the  family. 

We  have  a  completely  different  kind  of 
situation:  but  raare  to  the  point,  in  just 
the  last  2  months  the  private  sector 
has  created  1  million  new  jobs — think  of 
it  1  mlUlOTi  new  jobs  in  the  last  2  months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  Is  the  thing  we 
point  to  on  this  side  as  we  ask  to  place 
a  little  bit  more  confidence  In  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  develop  these  new  jobs 
we  need  to  achieve  full  employment. 

When  we  talk  about  600,000  new  jobs, 
I  heard  the  budget  committee  chairman 
a  few  moments  ago  talk  about  $600  mil- 
lion in  outlays  in  the  balance  of  this  fis- 
cal year  which  ends  June  30th.  Ttien  he 
went  on  to  talk  about  new  obllgational 
authority,  but  that  is  a  year  or  two  years 
beyond,  and  by  tliat  time  we  will  be  pil- 
ing on  when  we  already  have  the  private 
sector  creating  these  additional  jobs. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  last  fig- 
ures available  for  January  31,  1976, 
showed  we  have  465,000  jobs  listed  with 
the  U.S.  Employment  Service  going 
begging.  Usually  only  half  of  the  open- 
ings are  reported  so  the  figure  Is  prob- 
ably twice  that  number. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  do  not  think  that 
this  is  the  time  for  this  bill,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  have  more  confidence 
In  the  private  sector  to  do  this  job  for 
us,  and  I  urge  that  we  sustain  the  Presi- 
dent's veto. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neal). 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thmk  the 
No.  1  priority  of  this  Congress  and  the 
No.  1  priority  erf  the  Nation  is  to  stop 
unemployment. 

This  is  nonpartisan  legislation.  The 
vote  shows  that.  It  was  approved  by  an 
overwhelming  bipartisan  vote  in  the 
House,  321  to  80. 

Mr.  Speaker,  61  Members  of  the  Re- 
publican Party,  almost  half  on  that  side, 
voted  for  tills  legislation.  It  means  nearly 
655,000  new  jobs.  This  bill  means  putting 
people  back  to  work. 

Unemplojmaent  right  now  is  at  7.8  per- 
cent. The  fact  that  we  have  7.8  percent 
unemployment,  meaning  that  about  7.5 


million  people  are  not  working,  costs 
every  community  in  the  United  States  a 
total  of  $65  bUlion.  That  is  what  it  is 
costing  for  this  unemployment:  $65  bil- 
lion annually. 

We  all  know  about  the  $14  billion  that 
we  lose  in  revenues  and  in  anticipated 
taxes.  The  States  and  the  cities  all  over 
America  are  the  big  losers.  We  know 
w^at  we  pay  in  welfare,  about  $2-$3  bil- 
lion. The  States,  the  cities,  and  the  towns 
all  have  to  pay  for  this  consistently  high 
level  of  unemployment. 

■nie  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Madden)  made  reference  to  the  Great 
Depression  of  1932.  when  there  were  10 
million  people  imemployed.  The  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  made 
referoice  to  the  fact  that  14.i  per- 
c«it  of  the  workers  were  unemployed  at 
that  time,  and  now  we  have  7.8  percent. 

In  1932,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  about 
700,000  students  attending  colleges  in  the 
United  States.  Aw>roxlmately  2  or  3  per- 
cent In  that  day  graduated  f  rran  college 
or  went  to  crtlege.  Today  we  have  10  mil- 
lion people  In  college  in  America.  Sup- 
pose we  added  those  to  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  In  America.  What  would  the 
unemployment  rate  be?  The  unenploy- 
ment  rate  would  be  17  or  18  percent. 

II  we  ccHnpare  what  was  happening  in 
1932  to  what  is  happailng  now,  It  Is  only 
a  short  year  and  a  half  ago  that  the  un- 
employment rate  was  9.3  percent.  We 
broufi^t  out  a  program,  a  tax  program, 
of  $5.3  billion  which  the  President  ve- 
toed and  we  failed  to  override.  However, 
we  came  back  immediately  with  a  $3  bil- 
lion program,  and  tiie  consequences  of 
those  two  programs  together  brought  un- 
employment down  from  9.5  percent  to 
7.8  percent. 

With  the  tax  bill  that  we  have  already 
passed,  the  program  that  we  have  to- 
day will  bring  unemployment  under  7 
percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  7  million  Americans 
are  out  of  work  and  37  percent  of  them 
have  been  unemployed  for  at  least  15 
weeks.  Nearly  200,000  Jobless  workers  are 
exhausting  their  unemployment  benefits 
each  month.  Eighty-two  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  unemployed  Americans 
are  jobless  for  reasons  beyond  their  con- 
trol—they cannot  find  jot>s;  employment 
is  just  not  available. 

These  people  are  turning  to  their  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  to  do  something 
about  their  unemplosmient.  Tiiey  are  not 
asking  for  a  handout.  But  they  are  asking 
for  a  helping  hand.  How  many  of  you  go 
home  on  the  weekend  and  are  visited  by 
constituents  who  are  out  of  work,  have 
nm  out  of  unemployment  compensation, 
and  sisk  for  your  help?  This  bill  is  one 
way  you  can  help  them  directly. 

I  ask  the  Members  to  vote  to  override 
the  President's  veto.  It  means  putting 
people  back  to  work. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  in- 
quire how  much  time  I  have  remaining? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  4  min- 
utes remaining  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  6  minutes  remaining. 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 
say  that  we  have  only  one  other  speaker. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  tiie  gentl^nan  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  ROUSSELOI)  . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
merely  to  point  out  that  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  doubt  that  this  bill  is  going  to 
produce  the  600,000  or  the  650,000  jobs 
that  the  proponraits  say  It  will.  There  i.s 
reasonable  doubt  to  believe  tlmt  anybod.v 
can  produce  that  number  of  jobs  imme- 
diately. 

The  administi-ation,  which  would  have 
the  responsibility  of  implementing  the 
legislation,  that  is,  seeing  to  it  that  these 
jobs  are  filled,  says  that  this  bill  will  only 
produce  100,000  to  150,000  jobs  within 
the  year. 

So,  we  are  kidding  ourselves,  but  more 
important,  we  are  misleading  the  Amer- 
ican people  into  believing  that  by  the 
passage  of  tliis  legislation  through  the 
overriding  of  the  President's  veto,  which 
to  some  is  a  fun-and-games  procedure, 
will  really  only  produce  temporary  jobs 
for  about  100,000. 

The  mayors  of  several  cities  tell  us  that 
we  have  to  have  this  legislation  and  that 
we  will  put  many  people  back  to  work; 
that  is  bunk. 

We  are  again  misleading  the  American 
people  into  believing  that  this  will  de- 
velop jobs  where  they  are  really  needed 
and  for  the  people  who  ai-e  really  hurting, 
but  that  Is,  of  course,  false. 

My  great  disappointment  with  this  bill 
is  that  we  are  lying  to  the  American  peo- 
ple by  saying  it  will  produce  650,000  jobs 
Immediately,  or  say  within  90  days.  That 
is  totally  misleading.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment cannot  produce  jobs  that  fast. 
Tell  me  one  agency  in  this  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that .  produces  jobs  with  that 
type  of  speed. 

We  are  not  telling  our  constituents  the 
truth  about  this  much-publicized  legisla- 
tion. That  Is  where  this  House  gets  into 
trouble,  by  misleading  the  American 
Iieople,  by  overpromlsing,  and  then  not 
actually  delivering.  And  what  about 
those  who  will  be  taxed  In  order  to  pro- 
duce the  money— $6  billion  to  be  exact — 
for  these  public  works  Jobs.  It  takes  an 
average  of  $250,000  to  produce  one  Fed- 
eral job. 

Again  I  say  that  mydisagreement  with 
this  legislation  is  tiiat  we  are  lying  to 
the  American  people  when  we  tell  them 
that  it  will  produce  650,000  jobs  in  any 
reasonable  time.  That  is  simply  not  the 
truth. 

There  are  roughly  500,000  open  jobs 
in  the  private  sector  which  are  now  go- 
ing begging  for  applicants.  This  House 
should  be  thinking  of  ways  to  find  the 
unemployed  who  are  able  to  fill  these 
available  slots.  % 

Mr.   ASHBROOK.   Mr.   Speaker,   wiB  ' 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
vote  to  sustain  the  veto  of  HJl.  5247,  the 
Public  Works  Employment  Act.  This  $6.2 
billion  public  works  boondoggle  is   an 
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Ineffectlye   approach    to  our   Nation's 
iinemployment  problem. 

Promoters  of  H.R.  5247  claim  it  would 
create  from  600,000  to  800,000  new  Jobs. 
Frankly,  this  Is  absurd.  The  administra- 
tion estimates  that  at  best  250,000  Jobs 
would  be  created.  Even  these  would  be 
spread  out  over  a  period  of  several  years. 
This  lower  figure  finds  support  In  a 
recent  study  prepared  by  economist  Alan 
Fechter  of  the  Urban  Institute.  Accord- 
ing to  Fechter.  each  $1  billion  provides 
only  30.000  to  60.000  jobs.  Furthermore, 
the  Federal  money  may  displace  up  to 
50  percent  of  State  and  local  funds  being 
used  to  provide  public  services.  In  short, 
the  grandiose  assertions  by  sponsors  of 
this  bill  are  without  foundation. 

Also  disadvantageous  is  the  fact  that 
the  projects  funded  under  HJl.  5247 
would  not  begin  until  9  to  19  months 
after  enactment.  As  a  result,  the  real  Im- 
pact of  the  bill  would  not  be  felt  for 
almost  2  years. 

This  means  very  few  Jobs  would  be 
created  In  the  immediate  future — the 
time  when  those  Jobs  are  needed.  In- 
stead, the  main  rush  would  hit  In  late 
1977  or  early  1978.  Consequently  the  bill 
would  do  little  to  help  solve  tmemploy- 
ment  In  the  short  run  and  could  prove 
damaging  to  the  econwny  In  the  long 
run. 

In  addition,  each  job  created  by  this 
bill  would  be  incredibly  expensive.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  cost  would  be  more 
than  $25,000  per  Job.  Such  a  high  price 
tag  is  hard  to  Jtistify. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  to  our  imem- 
ployment  problem  is  not  another  multl- 
billion-dollar  public  works  bill.  The  only 
effective  way  to  get  our  unemployed  cit- 
izens back  to  work  is  to  revitalize  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  our  economy. 

In  order  to  do  this  the  Congress  must 
redxice  Federal  spending  and  start  bal- 
ancing the  budget.  Reckless  budget  def- 
icits only  lead  to  more  inflation  and 
higher  interest  rates.  Federal  borrowing 
to  cover  these  deficits  depletes  the  cap- 
ital that  is  needed  by  tlie  private  sector 
for  plant  expansion  and  the  construc- 
tion of  new  businesses — vital  elements  in 
providing  more  Jobs  for  Americans. 

The  Congress  should  also  approve  the 
Jobs  Creation  Act.  This  legislation  would 
help  create  meaningful  Jobs  In  private 
enterprise  at  far  less  cost  through  a  sys- 
tem of  tax  incentives.  It  would  allow  the 
formation  of  the  investment  capital  that 
Is  needed  to  increase  both  Job  opportu- 
nities and  productivity  in  business  and 
industry. 

.1  stnHigly  urge  that  the  veto  of  H.R. 
5247  be  sustained.  It  offers  lip  service 
rather  than  real  solutions  to  the  \mem- 
ployment  problem. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Nebraska^ 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  In  support  of  the  President's  veto 
of  H.R.  5247,  the  Public  Works  Employ- 
ment Act.  Despite  the  many  promises 
made  dxuring  the  lengthy  conslderatlcm 
of  this  legislation,  the  plain  truth  Is  that 
is  simply  will  not  do  the  Job. 


The  funds  to  be  allocated  for  public 
works  projects  are  not  targeted  to  pock- 
ets of  high  unemployment,  but  are  scat- 
tered anywhere  and  everywhere.  Nor  is 
there  sufiOcient  guarantee  that  the  funds 
will  be  spent  for  projects  of  lasting 
value — thus  benefiting  the  taxpayers 
footing  the  bill  for  this  program — because 
of  the  provision  allowing  their  use  for 
maintenance  as  well  as  construction. 

The  public  service  Jobs  section  of  H.R. 
5247  is  a  thinly  disguised  bailout  plan  for 
those  cities  and  towns  who,  like  New  York 
City,  have  been  caught  with  their  fiscal 
mismanagement  showing.  Hiere  Is  no 
requirement  that  the  title  II  fimds  be 
spent  to  provide  jobs  for  those  already 
imemployed.  Rather,  they  are  to  be  used 
to  support  existing  municipal  payrolls, 
and  can  even  be  used  for  debt  retire- 
ment and  welfare  costs  in  lieu  of  Job 
creation. 

The  choice  before  us  today,  however,  is 
not  between  a  Jobs  bill,  however  slipshod, 
and  no  program  at  all.  A  substitute — 
HJl.  11860 — would  correct  most  of  the 
shortcomings  of  the  vetoed  bill  and  is 
ready  for  consideration.  Briefly,  it  would 
make  use  of  the  Community  Develop- 
ment Administration  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  funds — avoiding  the  time-con- 
suming procedures  necessary  for  estab- 
llslilng  a  new  program.  In  addition,  fully 
three-quarters  of  the  fxmds  provided  by 
the  substitute  bill  would  be  targeted  to 
those  areas  with  the  most  need,  thus 
eliminating  much  of  the  waste  encour- 
aged by  H.R.  5247.  Finally,  the  substi- 
tute bill  would  automatically  shut  off 
when  unemployment  drops. 

All  of  us  recognize  that  the  unem- 
ployment rate  is  a  serious  problem.  The 
pressure  to  support  legislation — any  leg- 
islation—to  correct  it  is  acute.  But  let 
us  not  forget  that  we  have  a  responsibil- 
ity to  our  constituents  to  enact  soimd 
laws.  Make  no  mistake  about  it:  When 
we  go  back  to  face  our  constituents  this 
fall  we  will  find  that  they  do  recognize 
the  difference  between  throwing  money 
at  a  problem  and  enacting  a  solution  to 
that  problem. 

In  keeping  with  that  responsibility,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to  sustain  the 
veto. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  this  bill  and  I  will  vote 
to  sustain  the  President's  veto.  TTiere  is 
ample  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  type 
of  dead-end  public  service  Jobs  that  are 
created  by  this  legislation  really  do  not 
accomplish  what  Is  purported.  First  of 
all,  the  unemployment  rate  is  already 
dropping  and  we  must  remember  that  for 
each  public  sector  job  created  at  least  one 
private  sector  Job  will  be  lost  because  of 
private  capital  starvation. 

What  I  am  getting  at,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  that  it  is  almost  Impossible  for  Oov- 
emment  to  manage  the  economy  success- 
fully. By  the  time  Government  can  act 
on  a  recession  situation  the  turnaround 
is  usuall>-  underway  and  the  Govern- 
ment action  oftentimes  proves  detri- 
mental to  sound  recovery.  This  bill  will 
be  highly  inflationary :  it  will  further  de- 
plete capital  markets.  I  suggest,  Kr. 
Speaker,  that  our  economy  is  suffering 


from  a  capital  shortage  and  Infilatlcm' 
that  is,  Goremment  crowding  out.  and 
these  are  the  real  roadblocks  to  sound 
recovery. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  disappointment  as 
to  why  the  administration  did  not  en- 
dorse Jack  Kemp's  Jobs  Creation  Act  as 
the  alternative  to  this  bill  under  consid- 
eration today.  I  am  one  of  the  110  co- 
sponsors  of  the  Jobs  Creation  Act.  The 
Kemp  bill  would  get  to  the  real  cause  of 
recession  and  unemployment  and  it 
would  provide  the  necessary  stimulus  to 
the  private  sector  to  expand  permanent 
productive  employment  The  Kemp  bill 
represents,  in  my  opinion,  the  common- 
sense  constructive  approach  to  the  un- 
employment problem,  so  I  am  wondering 
why  President  Ford  has  not  pushed  It 
as  the  Republican  counterpart  to  HJl 
5247  and  similar  legislation 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  Local  Public  Works  Capltai 
Development  and  Investment  Act  (H.R. 
5247)  which  we  are  now  considering  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  RepresentaUves 
on  May  20, 1975.  by  a  vote  of  312  yeas  to 
86  nays.  ITie  conference  report  was  ap- 
proved by  an  even  more  Impressive  mar- 
gin of  321  yeas  to  80  nays  on  January 
29.  1976.  With  over  80  percent  approval 
by  the  House,  and  passage  by  voice  vote 
In  the  Senate,  it  would  seem  tliat  the 
President  must  realize  that  this  Con- 
gress is  committed  to  positive  action  to 
provide  Jobs  for  imemployed  Americans. 

The  President  stated  in  his  veto  mes- 
sage that  this  bill  "would  do  little  to 
create  Jobs."  While  I  must  acknowledge 
that  the  President  does  possess  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  expertise  in  "doing  little" 
to  create  Jobs — I  must  also  assert  that 
this  bill  will  create  Jobs. 

It  is  difficult  to  quantify  precisely  the 
number  of  Jobs  that  will  be  created  by 
this  legislation,  but  based  upon  estimates 
by  the  AFL-CIO.  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  an  estimated  655,000  Jobs  could 
be  created.  My  colleagues  should  realize 
that  while  it  Is  difficult  to  precisely  know 
the  number  of  Jobs  to  be  created  by  this 
act,  it  Is  possible  to  precisely  determine 
the  number  of  jobs  which  will  be  elimi- 
nated by  the  President's  proposal  to  ter- 
minate public  service  jobs  in  1977.  That 
figure  is  310.000  jobs. 

As  I  stated  on  the  floor  when  we  were 
considering  the  conference  report  to 
H.R.  5247.  this  bill  provides  the  Congress 
with  an  opportunity  to  act  decisively  by 
quickly  creating  jobs — mostly  in  private 
Industry— about  half  in  onsite  consti-uc- 
tlon.  and  half  in  materials  Industries. 
The  President  has  stated  in  his  veto  mes- 
sage that  this  bill  is  'little  more  than  an 
election  year  pork  barrel."  and  that  its 
"peak  Impact  would  come  late  In  1977  or 
1978."  Now.  I  do  not  need  to  correct  the 
President  by  remhidlng  him  that  the 
election  is  this  year  and  not  in  1977  or 
1978.  I  do  however  want  to  bring  to  the 
President'.s  attention  provisions  in  this 
legislation  which  state  that  actual  on- 
site  labor  must  begin  within  90  days  for  a 
project  to  be  eligible  for  Federal  funding. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  stress  once 
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again  that  most  of  the  Jobs  provided  by 
this  legislation  are  in  the  private  sector. 
I  agree  with  the  President  that  we  must 
encourage  the  private  sector  to  provide 
additional  Job  opportunities  for  Amer- 
icans. I  for  one  believe  that,  whea  pos- 
sible, solutions  to  economic  problems 
should  be  resolved  in  the  private  sector. 
But  we  are  not  talking  simply  in  terms 
of  unemployment  statistics — ther-e  ai-e 
human  beings  In  this  country  with  basic 
human  needs — the  greatest  of  which  is 
the  need  for  a  Job.  It  is  my  personal  con- 
viction that  if  an  Individual  wants  to 
work,  then  a  job  Is  a  basic  human  right. 
and  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  privilege 
for  fewer  and  fewer  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Local  Public  Works 
Capital  Development  and  Investment 
Act  Is  a  sound  piece  of  legislation  which 
provides  an  effective  solution  to  some  of 
our  economic  woes  by  continuing  con- 
struction of  needed  public  works  projects, 
continuing  essential  services  by  State  and 
local  governments,  and  by  creating  Jobs 
for  the  unemployed.  I  urge  every  Member 
of  this  body  to  vote  to  override  the  Pi-esi- 
dent's  veto  and  let  the  American  public 
know  that  their  elected  Representatives 
are  serious  about  puttUig  Americans 
back  to  work. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  vote 
to  oveiTlde  the  President's  veto,  not  only 
because  I  am  one  of  the  bill's  co-sponeors, 
but  because  the  more  than  7  million  un- 
employed in  America  need  help,  not 
vetoes. 

I  am  a  realist  and  am  certainly  aware 
that  the  Local  Public  Works  Capital 
Development  and  Investment  Act  will  not 
solve  the  serious  imemplosrment  problem 
lacing  the  Nation,  but  I  know  it  will 
provide  the  jobless  with  some  help. 

Finding  work  for  the  unemployed 
must  be  our  No.  1  priority,  for  HJl.  5247 
would  help  both  those  looking  for  work, 
and  our  communities.  Under  this  legisla- 
tion, coital  projects  could  be  started  and 
completed,  such  as  libraries,  public  build- 
ings, sewer  and  water  improvements, 
playgromids.  parks,  and  other  important 
needs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  5247  would  be  espe- 
cially beneficial  to  New  Jersey,  which  suf- 
fers from  more  than  400,000  unemployed, 
and  Middlesex  County,  N.J.,  where  over 
35.000  are  out  of  work.  They  need  help 
and  they  also  need  hope — and  this  bill 
would  provide  both.  About  50.000  Jobs 
would  be  created  in  New  Jersey  by  this 
bill,  and  there  is  a  great  need  for  them. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
we  are  about  to  exercise  the  favorite 
pastime  of  Congress — that  of  throwing 
massive  amounts  of  money  at  problems. 
That  approach  has  never  worked  before 
and  will  not  work  now.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  primai-y  result  of  this  endeavor  will 
not  be  many  more  jobs  but  will  mean 
more  deficit  spending  and  more  Inflation. 

The  absurdity  of  this  legislation  is  em- 
phasized by  the  gross  exaggerations  of 
its  strengths  and  the  blind  way  in  which 
its  weaknesses  have  been  ignored. 

The  facts  are  that  this  bill  will  put 
only  a  fraction  of  the  number  of  people 
to  work  that  the  politicians  suppoi-ting  it 
claim. 

The  fact  is  that  these  jobs  will  cost 
$25,000  each  to  create — a  ridiculous 
amount. 
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The  fact  Is  that  this  bill  will  boost  In- 
flation by  Increasing  the  budget  deficit 
by  $6  billion. 

The  fact  Is  that  by  firm  economic  poli- 
cies our  own  economy  increased  employ- 
ment in  Just  1  month  by  much  more  than 
this  legislation  hopes  to  do  in  its  multi- 
year  lifespan. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  Is  that  the 
answer  to  solving  imemployment  prob- 
lems in  this  country  is  not  by  creating 
Federal  make-work  jobs  at  a  price  tag 
of  $25,000  each,  but  to  encourage  capltal 
development  In  the  private  sector.  This 
will  create  meaningful  and  productive 
private  employment  and  will  increase 
the  real  output  of  our  Nation.  The  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  know  this,  and  if  they 
vote  any  differently  today  it  will  be  for 
pure  politics  and  nothing  else. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  5247, 
the  Public  Works  Employment  Act  of 
1975,  represents  another  vain  and  use- 
less effort  to  spend  our  way  to  prosperity. 

This  legislation,  which  the  President 
has  vetoed,  offers  the  illusion  of  creat- 
ing jobs.  What  it  really  does  is  create 
public  jobs  at  the  expense  of  private 
jobs. 

This  legislation  will  cost  as  much  as 
$6.1  billion  in  funds  trartsf erred  from  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy  to  the  pub- 
lic sector. 

This  Is  true  of  all  Government  spend- 
ing, of  course,  and  Government  spending 
In  recent  years  has  become  such  a  colos- 
sal burden  that  the  growth  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  has  been  crippled. 

If  you  want  to  know  the  reason  for 
high  interest  rates,  you  need  only  to 
examine  the  record  of  huge  Govern- 
ment borrowing  In  competition  with 
private  Industry. 

If  you  want  to  know  the  reason  for 
general  inflation,  you  need  only  to  un- 
derstand what  happens  when  Govern- 
ment spends  tens  of  billions  of  unearned 
dollars  which  have  been  borrowed  to 
cover  its  deflclts. 

If  you  want  the  reason  for  high  imem- 
ployment. you  need  only  to  know  how 
inflation  destroyed  consumer  purchas- 
ing power  and  confidence. 

I  have  just  recited  the  causes  of  the 
great  recession  of  1975,  from  which  our 
economy  is  beginning  to  recover.  How- 
ever, these  same  destructive  forces  re- 
main as  active  undercurrents  that 
threaten  to  erupt  again. 

Massive  deficit  spending  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  causes  inflation,  and 
inflation  causes  unemployment.  That  is 
the  lesson  we  should  have  learned  In 
recent  years. 

But  there  is  no  evidence  this  Con- 
gress has  learned  that  lesson.  The  deficit 
for  this  fiscal  year  approaches  $80  bil- 
lion. The  deficit  for  the  1977  fiscal  year 
is  projected  at  upward  of  $43  bilUon. 

The  economy  is  recovering  today  only 
because  recession  slowed  the  rate  of  In- 
flation. Consumers  have  started  to  buy 
again,  production  is  re\iving,  employ- 
ment is  increasing. 

The  very  worst  thing  we  could  do 
would  be  to  add  more  bilUons  to  the 
Federal  deflcit.  This  is  the  time  to  im- 
pose stem  limits  on  Federal  si>ending 
to  prevent  a  new  surge  of  inflation. 

I  know  that  many  Members  of  Con- 


gress believe  that  this  election  year  is  a 
splendid  time  to  promise  more  and  spend 
more,  but  we  should  not  be  playing  poll- 
ticcd  games  with  the  future  of  the  Na- 
tion's economy. 

This  Public  Works  Employment  Act. 
and  other  big-spending  proposals  that 
will  blossom  in  the  Congress  this  year. 
offer  nothing  except  a  future  of  higher 
inflation  and  worse  unemployment. 

I  ask  the  Congress  to  think  beyond 
this  election  year.  I  ask  the  Congress 
to  consider  the  future  hnpact  of  taking 
another  $6.1  billion  from  the  private 
sector  to  pump  up  the  public  sector. 

I  am  voting  to  sustain  the  President's 
veto  of  this  act. 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  several  years  now,  the  Nation  has 
been  struggling  with  the  worst  jobless 
situation  since  those  still  vividly  recalled 
days  of  the  Great  Depression.  Millions  of 
Americans  have  been  out  of  work  now  for 
lengthy  periods  and  there  is  no  swift  end 
in  sight  to  this  nationwide  problem. 

No  mention  of  the  jobless  problem  Is 
complete  without  alluding  to  millions  of 
Americans  who  have  used  up  all  their 
unemployment  beneflts.  are  underem- 
ployed or  who  have,  in  discouragement, 
given  up  the  work  search  at  least  tem- 
porarily. Periodically,  there  are  news 
conferences  or  public  hearings  in  Wash- 
ington at  which  Government  oflBcials 
make  appearances,  laden  down  with 
complicated  statistics  they  interpret  as 
indicating  the  long  recession  is  at  an 
end.  We  have  been  hearing  such  opti- 
mistic interpretations  for  many  dreary 
months.  None  of  them  have  been  borne 
out  by  actual  events.  All  they  have  done 
is  erode  Government's  credibility  and 
further  the  gloom  prevalent  in  many 
American  homes  where  a  breadwinner 
has  no  employment. 

Since  the  thirties,  an  increasingly  re- 
spectable alternative  to  unemployment 
has  been  the  creation  of  public  works 
jobs  by  acts  of  Congi-ess  and  approval  of 
the  President.  Millions  of  Americans,  in- 
cluding many  who  are  prosperous  today, 
got  a  lift  or  new  start  thi-ough  such  woi* 
in  years  past.  It  is  as  respectable,  honor- 
able and  worthy  an  alternative  today  as 
it  was  during  the  thirties.  The  Congi-ess 
has  tried,  through  legislation,  to  create 
significant  numbers  of  these  jobs,  the  last 
one  being  through  the  passage  of  a  $6.1 
billion  pubhc  works  emplos^nent  bill  the 
President  has  seen  flt  to  veto.  I  opposed 
that  veto  and  voted  to  override  it  because 
the  working  people  of  this  coimtry  need 
that  kind  of  assistance  now  to  tide  them 
over.  Public  works  employment  Is  no 
panacea,  but  it  is  a  legitimate  tool  to  use 
on  a  temporary  basis. 

The  public  works  measure  will  now  be 
responsible  for  creating  upwards  of  600,- 
000  jobs,  biting  signiflcantly  into  the  Na- 
tion's almost  8  percent  Jobless  rate.  It 
will  now  provide  100  percent  Pederel 
grants  of  up  to  $2.5  billion  through  fiscal 
year  1977  for  pubhc  works  projects  such 
as  the  construction  or  renovation  of 
schools,  libraries,  sewer  lines,  roads,  and 
bridges.  All  of  these  projects  are  badly 
needed  pieces  of  work.  For  example,  we 
know  that  thousands  of  bridges  m  the 
Nation  are  substandard  througli  a  recent 
GAO  report.  Virtually  every  city  has  sub- 
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standard  schools  in  need  of  repair.  Waste 
disposal  projects  are  desperately  needed 
acroes  the  Nation.  In  other  words,  all 
these  categories  of  public  works  as  spelled 
out  under  the  legislation  are  needed,  nec- 
essary and  will  prove  to  be  worthwhile 
from  a  community  standpoint. 

This  measure  will  also  provide  counter- 
cyclical funds  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments whenever  the  national  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  6  percent  or  above.  Funds 
will  be  used  to  rehire  firemen,  police  and 
other  municipal  workers  laid  off  because 
of  the  impact  of  the  recession  on  State 
and  local  government  budgets. 

It  has  been  a  Uttle-noticed  tragedy  that 
during  this  recession,  municipal  workers 
have  been  laid  off  in  massive  numbers 
in  most  cities  across  the  countx-y.  Mu- 
nlcipaUties  have  been  hard  hit.  Taxpay- 
ers have  been  deprived  of  basic  services. 
These  people  represent  a  highly  skilled 
pool  of  workers  who  deserve  primary 
consideration  when  hiring  commences  in 
any  area.  This  bill's  provisions  will  be 
assisting  them  now  in  just  such  a 
manner. 

A  third  section  of  the  bill  would  au- 
thorize $500  million  for  projects  that 
could  be  substantially  completed  in  1 
year,  and  $100  million  this  year  for 
economic  development  in  cities  of  more 
than  50,000  population. 

All  in  all,  we  have  been  able  today  to 
override  the  veto  of  a  constructive  piece 
of  legislation  that  Congress  originally 
passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  Un- 
employment is  not  a  respecter  of  political 
Ideology.  It  strikes  at  random,  and  the 
solution  to  it  should  not  become  a  poUt- 
ical  football  in  an  election  year.  On  the 
merits  of  the  bill,  it  is  necessary  legis- 
lation that  will  help  many  Americans  In 
innumerable  walks  of  life  to  get  on  their 
feet  again.  The  projects  are  not  make- 
work.  Rather,  they  will  result  in  lasting 
improvements  to  communities  where 
such  work  is  undertaken. 

It  was  sad  for  me  to  hear  that  the 
President  rejected  this  tried  and  true  re- 
sponse to  imemployment.  Putting  people 
back  to  work  should  perhaps  be  the  most 
basic  task  that  any  government  is  con- 
cerned with,  except  for  preserving  the 
elementary  liberties  of  its  citizens.  It  was 
therefore  with  deep  pleasure  that  I 
viewed  the  move  to  override  the  Presi- 
dents  veto  of  the  public  works  bill,  and 
that  I  was  able  to  join  in  this  move  to 
begin  getting  the  lifeblood  of  public 
service  jobs  pumping  swiftly  through  the 
still  stagnant  American  economy. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  with  me  in  voting  to  override  the 
Piesidenfs  veto  of  H.R.  5247.  the  Public 
Works  Employment  Act  of  1975. 

In  his  veto  message,  the  Pi-esident  as- 
serts that  the  public  works  bill  would 
be  slow  to  act,  would  create  nothing 
like  the  600,000  to  800.000  jobs  that  its 
sponsors'  claim,  and  Is  "little  more  than 
election  year  pork  barrel." 

I  must  respectfully  disagree  with  the 
President's  viewpoint  on  this  vital  legis- 
lation. 

These  statements  may  make  good  read- 
ing for  a  veto  message,  but  they  are 
not  borne  out  by  authoritative  economic 
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analysis  or  by  the  basic  facts  of  the 
matter. 

Of  course,  it  is  always  dlfficitlt  to 
quantify  with  exact  precision  the  number 
of  jobs  that  will  be  generated  by  a  given 
piece  of  legislation.  However,  very 
thorough  analysis,  indeed  has  been  done 
on  this  bill.  This  analysis  indicates  that 
the  comprehensive  package  of  programs 
contained  in  the  legislation  will  result 
in  more  than  600,000  new  jobs  in  the 
next  20  months — most  of  them  in  the 
private  sector. 

The  APL-CIO  Building  Trades  Council 
has  provided  an  estimate  that  title  I — 
local  public  works — alone  will  generate 
some  250,000  additional  Job  opportunities 
in  the  construction  and  related  supply 
industries. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  indi- 
cates that  title  II — antirecession  grants 
to  local  governments — will  underwrite 
approximately  125,000  more  Jobs. 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
has  estimated  that  the  additional  water 
pollution  grants  to  States  will  stimu- 
late some  140,000  jobs  in  construction  of 
needed  waste  treatment  facilities. 

The  Commerce  Department  has  esti- 
mated that  $500  million  in  title  X  grants 
for  necessary  renovations,  repairs,  and 
minor  additions  to  existing  public  f£u:il- 
ities,  can  provide  immediate  work  for  an 
additional  100,000  people.  And  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  $225  million  in  urban 
economic  development  and  business  de- 
velopment loans  and  guarantees  will  add 
another  40.000  new  employment  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  sum  of  these  estimates  comes  to  a 
total  of  655.000  new  Jobs.  The  economic 
Einalysis  that  has  been  utilized  ir  deriv- 
ing these  estimates  has  been  comprehen- 
sive, conser-vative,  and  complete.  On  the 
other  hand,  past  experience  has  Indi- 
cated tliat  estimates  emanating  from  the 
OflBce  of  Management  and  Budget  are 
often  uni'eliable. 

In  this  case.  I  support  the  estimates 
that  have  been  provided  by  these  other 
responsible  sources,  and  I  believe  that  ex- 
perience will  substantiate  their  correct- 
ness. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  take  issue  with  the 
President's  statement  that  the  peak  im- 
pact of  this  legislation  will  not  be  felt 
until  late  1977  or  early  1978,  and  that 
the  legislation  has  been  simply  designed 
to  be  a  quick  fix  for  our  distressed  eco- 
nomic condition. 

Nothing  could  be  fui-ther  from  the 
tnith. 

In  fact,  the  bill  was  expressly  and 
carefully  designed  to  avoid  the  long 
timelag  sometimes  associated  with  pub- 
lic works.  Projects  authorized  under 
title  I  are  those  which  have  been 
planned  for  some  time  in  communities 
throughout  the  Nation  and  which  have 
been  awaiting  the  necessai-y  fmiding  to 
move  forward  to  Immediate  constiiJctlon. 
To  be  eligible,  a  project  must  be  able 
to  be  started  up  "within  90  days."  The 
bill  also  provides  that  applications  must 
be  acted  upon  by  administrative  agen- 
cies "within  60  days." 

Willie  I  do  not  doubt  that  much  of  the 
work  will  continue  into  1977.  and  a  por- 
tion of  it  will  continue  into  1978.  most  of 
it  will  be  undei-way  in  this  calendar  year. 


There  is  lltUe  danger  that  the  outlays 
mandated  by  this  bill  would  drag  on 
long  after  they  are  needed,  and  thereby 
worsen  Inflation  In  a  fully  employed 
economy.  The  President's  own  projected 
budget  anticipates  nationwide  imem- 
ployment rates  far  in  excess  of  the  4 
percent  mark  conventionally  taken  as  a 
rough  measure  of  full  employment. 
While  we  all  are  heartened  at  the  slight 
reduction  in  the  imemployment  level 
that  occurred  last  month,  the  crisis  is 
far  from  ovei-;  7.3  million  Americans  are 
still  out  of  work.  More  than  $19  billion 
are  being  spent  this  year  in  unemploy- 
ment compensation  alone.  This  figure  is 
more  than  tliree  times  the  cost  of  HJl 
5247. 

It  simply  does  not  make  sense  to  want 
to  spend  more  on  maintaining  the  Job- 
less than  we  are  willing  to  spend  in  pro- 
viding them  with  work. 

The  President's  approach  also  ignores 
the  tremendous  bm*den  on  working  tax- 
payers of  supporting  so  many  jobless 
Americans.  For  every  1  miUion  Ameri- 
cans out  of  work,  we  all  pay  $3  billion 
more  in  unemployment  compensation 
and  welfare  benefits,  and  lose  $14  billion 
in  taxes.  This  means  that  today's  unem- 
ployment rate  of  7.8  percent — with  7.3 
million  Americans  out  of  work — costs  us 
taxpayers  more  than  $65  billion  a  year. 
If  we  had  just  enough  jobs  this  year  to 
match  the  unemployment  rate  in  1968, 
we  would  collect  enough  Federal  taxes 
to  wipe  out  the  entue  Federal  deficit  this 
year  and  next. 

This  is  precisely  the  reason  why  jobs- 
generating  legislation  was  constructed 
by  the  Congress.  HJl.  5247  was  designed 
to  interface  with  an  extended  and  ex- 
panded pubUc  service  Jobs  program  to 
provide  maximum  employment  oppor- 
tunities across  a  wide  Job  skill  spectrum. 
As  my  colleagues  well  know,  the  House 
has  adopted  my  bill.  HJl.  11453,  which 
extends  title  VI  of  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  through 
fiscal  year  1977  and  authorizes  necessary 
funding  to  create  a  new  progi-am  of 
short-term  Jobs  projects. 

The  PubUc  Works  Employment  Act 
and  the  Emergency  Employment  Projects 
Amendments  were  specifically  designed 
to  enhance  one  another.  They  do  not 
confilct  with  one  another  either  con- 
ceptually or  structurally,  and  they  re- 
sult in  no  duplication  of  effort  or  fund- 
ing. And,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  if  fully  funded,  the  cost  of  both  of 
these  bills  would  still  add  up  to  less  than 
what  we  are  paying  out  now  in  unem- 
ployment compensation. 

The  President's  approach  relying  upon 
recovery  of  the  economy  and  Jobs  initia- 
tives by  tlie  private  sector,  ignores  eco- 
nomic reality  and  the  element  of  human 
suffering  that  attends  being  out  of  work. 
Thus,  not  only  is  the  President's  ap- 
proach penny  wise  and  poimd  foolish,  it 
is  also  heartless. 

The  President's  answer  to  Joblessness 
is  the  cllched  axiom,  the  "trickle  down 
theory."  If  one  accepts  this  postulate, 
one  assumes  that  the  rich  will  buy  more 
if  they  have  more  disposable  Income  to 
spend,  and  that  the  private  sector  will 
generate  more  Jobs  If  It  receives  favor- 
able tax  treatment  and  other  economic 
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incentives.  To  a  limited  extent,  this  con- 
cept may  be  valid.  But  it  is  limited.  And, 
it  is  hardly  practical  in  these  troubled 
economic  times. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  statement  that 
the  late  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  made 
in  a  radio  addi-ess  in  the  spring  of  1932. 
President  Roosevelt  said  at  that  time: 

These  unhappy  timM  call  for  the  buUd- 
Ing  of  plans . . .  that  are  biUlt  from  the  lx>t- 
tom  up  and  not  from  the  top  down,  that 
put  their  faith  once  more  in  the  forgotten 
mfin  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic  pyramid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  to  you  that 
these  unhappy  times  require  that  we  once 
more  timi  the  pointed  economic  pyramid 
on  its  head  and  put  the  very  foundation 
of  it — American  woiicers — at  the  top  of 
our  Ust  of  priorities. 

Overriding  the  President's  veto  of  H.R. 
5247,  will  accomplish  this  goal,  and  it  will 
rqiudiate  the  administration's  cruel  eco- 
nomic strategy  that  asks  the  jobless  to 
wait  until  things  "get  better." 

We  must  reject  this  self -destructive 
economic  approach.  I  maintain  it  as  self- 
destructive  because  it  robs  the  Nati<m  of 
its  precious  economic  and  human  re- 
sources, and  sapw  the  very  vitaUty  of  our 
American  system. 

I  would  respectfully  remind  the  Presi- 
dent that  mere  parsimony  is  not  econ- 
omy. Expense,  and  great  expense,  may 
be  an  essential  part  of  true  economy. 

I  would  further  remind  the  adminis- 
tration that  economy  is  a  distributive 
virtue  and  consists  not  in  saving,  but  In 
selection.  Parsimony  requires  no  prov- 
idence, no  sagacity,  no  powers  fA  c(xn- 
binatlon,  no  comparison,  no  Judgment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  most  of  my 
colleagues  recognize  these  famous  wmils 
of  Edmund  Burke.  They  are  as  true  today 
as  they  were  when  he  wrote  them  in  1796. 

In  developing  its  own  economic  strat- 
egy to  combat  Joblessness,  C<mgtess  has 
replaced  parsimony  with  priorities.  I 
suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  there  is  no 
higher  priority  than  putting  American 
men  and  women  back  to  work — back  Into 
useful,  productive  lives — back  into  the 
role  of  responsible  taxpaying  citizens. 

If  we  are  unwUllng  to  do  this,  then  we 
must  be  willing  to  accept  the  social  up- 
heaval that  will  follow. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we 
are  discussing  the  veto  override  issue,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  I  am  certain 
the  miemployment  coimt  in  rural  areas 
of  the  country  is  grossly  underestimated. 

The  system  now  in  use  may  work  f ah- 
ly  well  for  industrial  cities  and  industrial 
areas,  but  evei-ytime  I  look  at  the  re- 
ports for  the  counties  I  represent.  I  know 
that  the  accm-ate.  true  rate  of  unem- 
ployment is  much  higher  than  what  the 
list  shows. 

Some  thne  ago.  I  asked  tlie  General 
Accounting  Oflice  to  look  Into  this,  and 
an  Investigation  Is  underway  which,  I 
hope,  will  result  In  a  new  method  of 
counting  the  unemployed  in  rural  areas. 

At  any  rate,  inaccurate  unemployment 
figures  are  all  the  more  reason  why  the 
veto  of  the  Public  Works  Employment 
Act  ought  to  be  overriden. 

Now  sometlilng  has  been  said  about 
deficits  tmd  inflation  as  the  reason  why 
this  bill  was  vetoed,  and  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  best  way  to  fight  all 


of  our  economic  problems  as  a  whole 
is  to  make  sure  that  people  have  good, 
productive  jobs  in  the  private  sector.  But 
when  Uie  private  sector  cannot  yet  pro- 
vide the  needed  jobs,  it  is  less  costly  and 
much  more  beneficial  for  government  to 
provide  funds  so  that  private  industry 
can  construct  badly  needed  community 
projects,  and  hire  thousands  of  people. 

What  we  are  facing  in  this  bill  is  either 
continue  people  on  welfare,  or  provide 
funds  for  them  to  work  at  creating  public 
facilities. 

I  am  going  to  vote  to  keep  the  econ- 
c»ny  moving  ahead,  and  to  insure  that 
people  will  have  jobs,  and  I  urge  all  of 
the  Members  to  also  vote  for  jobs  for 
working  i}e(q;>le,  instead  of  welfare 
checks.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  motion  to  override 
the  President's  veto  of  H.R.  5247,  the 
Local  Public  Works  Capital  Development 
and  Investment  Program  Act.  I  do  so 
with  a  great  deal  of  reluctance  for  I  orig- 
inally voted  for  the  bill  when  it  first 
passed  the  House  back  in  May  of  1975. 

When  the  House  first  sent  this  legis- 
lation to  the  Senate  the  purpose  was  "to 
provide  funds  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  the  construction  and  repair  of 
local  public  facilities."  The  legislation 
authorized  $5  billion.  The  objective  was 
to  accelerate  local  public  works  programs 
in  targeted  areas  where  unemployment 
was  highest.  The  funds  were  to  be  spent 
on  priority  construction  projects.  EUgible 
projects  were  demoUtlon  and  other  site 
preparation,  new  capital  construction, 
and  renovation  and  major  faclUty  im- 
provements. The  facilities  were  munici- 
pal ofiBces,  courthouses,  libraries,  schools, 
police  and  fire  faclUties,  water  and  sewer 
lines,  streets  and  roads,  lighting,  recre- 
ational facilities,  civic  centers,  museums, 
and  health,  education,  and  social  facili- 
ties. 

The  avowed  larger  purpose  of  the  leg- 
islation was  to  provide  meaningful  em- 
ployment in  the  construction  Industry, 
an  industry  that  in  May  of  1975  was  ex- 
periencing almost  40  percent  unemploy- 
ment. Further,  the  projects  to  be  funded 
would  by  their  very  nature  substan- 
tively add  to  the  health  and  vitality  of 
the  general  national  economy — ^for  the 
projects  would  stimulate  Industrial  ac- 
tivity, sustain  and  encourage  labor  skills, 
and  stimulate  both  economic  resurgence 
and  personal  Income  where  It  was  needed 
most. 

Well,  the  Senate  then  worked  its  will 
on  the  legislation.  It  added  $1.5  billion 
to  the  total  costs  of  the  proposal.  It  spe- 
cifically provided  that  those  additional 
funds  be  applied  for  service  jobs,  jobs 
that  do  not  generate  capital,  jobs  that 
do  not  assist  basic  economic  recovery. 
Jobs  that  are  not  essential  to  economic 
recovery. 

Worse,  these  additional  funds  were  not 
to  be  provided  in  targeted  areas  of  high- 
est unemployment  and  the  localities  were 
not  required  to  demonstrate  that  the  Jobs 
were  essential  to  the  basic  operations  and 
servk;es  of  that  locality. 

Furthermore,  the  House  was  acting  to 
meet  an  emergency.  We  were  supposed  to 
be  acting  expeditiously  to  provide  con- 
trolled,   precise   stimulus    to    the   then 


budding  general  economic  recovery  of 
the  Nation. 

Qnx  legidative  effort  was  to  be  com- 
patible with  the  $2.5  billion  we  had  put 
into  the  CETA  program  and  tiie  Emer- 
gency Jobs  Act,  the  tax  cut  extension, 
and  the  upcoming  extension  of  the  gen- 
eral revenue-sharing  iMX>gTam. 

TTie  actions  of  the  Senate  radically 
altered  the  scope,  impact,  purpose,  and 
balance  of  the  original  House  legisla- 
tion. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  President 
vetoed  the  legislation.  Title  n  of  this 
legislation,  the  title  added  by  the  other 
body,  represents  an  entirely  new  con- 
cept in  Federal  aid.  It  goes  outside  the 
revmue-sharing  program  and  its  pur- 
poses. Title  n,  the  so-caUed  counter- 
cyclical provisicm.  works  on  the  idea  that 
in  a  recession  State  and  local  govern- 
ments periodically  need  a  substantial  in- 
fusion of  Federal  funds  to  offset  the  rev- 
enue losses  these  governments  experi- 
ence. 

First,  State  and  local  governments  de- 
rive over  80  percent  of  their  revenues 
from  property  taxes.  These  sources  are 
not  recession  related  sources  of  revenue. 
They  are  not  impacted  in  the  same  way 
sales  and  Income  taxes  are. 

Sectmd,  Infiatkm  is  what  is  causing  the 
disrupti<Hi  of  much  of  our  national  econ- 
omy. The  greatest  cause  of  inflation  is 
deflcit  spending  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, particularly  spending  on  services 
and  other  "soft"  projects  that  do  not 
contribute  to  basic  productive  activity 
and  essential  onployment.  To  add  $1.5 
billion  in  deficit  Federal  spending  for 
make-work  projects  and  to  do  so  at  a 
time  when  the  econcxny  is  obviously  re- 
covering and  em^oyment  is  increasing 
serves  to  add  fuel  to  the  diminishing  fires 
of  Inflation  and  work  against  both  the 
original  purposes  of  the  House  leglsla- 
tl<»i  and  the  general  economic  recovei-y 
the  Nation  has  worked  so  hard  to 
achieve. 

Third,  tlie  funding  contained  in  title 
n  smacks  of  the  same  kind  of  Federal 
bailout  that  was  contained  in  the  New 
York  City  bailout.  Section  204  provides 
that  Federal  funds  may  be  used  by  the 
recipients  to  pay  accrued  interest  on 
their  debts.  Not  only  may  this  serve  to 
make  the  States  and  localities  dependent 
on  the  Federal  Government  for  tiielr 
continuing  financial  integrity  but  in 
some  cases  it  will  actually  reward  local 
financial  irresponsibiUty. 

I  originally  supported  the  House  ver- 
sion of  the  local  pubUc  works  capital  de- 
velopment and  investment  program.  The 
legislation  now  before  us,  though  It  bears 
the  same  title,  is  a  totally  different  prop- 
osition that  will  undo  much  of  om-  re- 
cent economic  recovery  and  intelligent, 
measured  financial  cooperation  between 
the  Federal  Goverrmaent  and  the  States 
and  localities.  I  thei-efore  cannot  support 
it  and  I  urge  the  House  to  sustain  the 
President's  veto. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSmO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
debate  over  H.R.  5247  reminds  me  of  the 
Broadway  play,  "Promises,  Promises."  If 
there  is  anyone  In  the  United  States  who 
is  unaware  that  1976  is  an  election  year, 
one  look  at  this  bill  Is  enough  to  bring 
him  up  to  date.  It  promises  the  Amerl- 
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can  people  that  it  will  create  600,000  to 
800,000  new  jobs.  It  promises  mayors  and 
city  councilmen  that  they  can  Imlld  new 
public  works  projects  without  new  taxes. 
It  promises  the  taxpayer  new  roads  and 
bridges,  better  housing,  and  a  handout 
from  the  Federal  Treasury — a  new  pro- 
gi-am  called  "countercyclical  aid" — to 
ball  out"  bankrupt  cities. 

Well  Mr.  Speaker,  those  promises  are 
simply  untrue. 

Ri-st  there  is  the  claim  that  it  will 
ci-eate  600,000  new  jobs.  In  truth,  the 
bill  would  create  at  most  250,000  new 
jobs — and  these  would  be  spread  over  a 
I^eriod  of  4  or  5  years.  The  peak  impact 
would  not  come  until  late  1977  or  early 
1978,  and  would  amount  to  no  more  than 
100,000  to  120,000  new  jobs — an  improve- 
ment of  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent 
in  the  unemployment  rate.  Why  last 
month  alone,  under  our  present  economic 
policy,  employment  rose  by  800,000,  with- 
out this  biU.  Yet  this  legislation  proposes 
to  spend  over  $6  billion  to  create  at  most 
250,000  jobs — a  cost  of  over  $24,000  per 
job. 

The  second  promise  Ls  that  it  will  pro- 
vide needed  new  public  projects  for  our 
cities.  TTie  fact  is  that  it  will  be  a  $3 
billion  pork  barrel  In  an  effort  to  show 
some  immediate  effect,  the  bill  provides 
that  any  project  request  must  be  ap- 
proved automatically  within  60  days 
after  enactment,  unless  the  Commerce 
Department  disapproves.  How  can  the 
Commerce  Department  expect  to  review 
$3  billion  worth  of  new  local  public  works 
projects  in  60  days?  It  cannot,  of  course, 
so  $3  billion  will  be  committed  willy- 
nilly  without  supervision.  Yet  here  is  the 
hooker;  although  the  funds  will  be  com- 
mitted within  60  days,  the  project  does 
not  have  to  be  undertaken  for  years,  so 
the  effect  on  present  unemployment  will 
be  very  minimal. 

This  In  fact  points  up  the  whole  prob- 
lem with  the  bill— that  it  is  out  of  phase. 
The  bill  is  promoted  as  a  solution  to  our 
present  unemployment  problem,  yet  most 
of  the  effects  will  not  be  felt  until  far 
down  the  road,  when  all  Indications  are 
that  the  economy  will  be  much  better. 
Inflation  will  then  be  the  worry. 

The  third  major  problem  with  the  bill 
is  the  municipal  bailout  provision,  the 
countercyclical  aid  section.  This  is  the 
worst  part  of  the  bill,  and  in  fact,  wa.s  not 
in  the  bill  as  it  left  this  House  last  May. 
It  was  put  in  in  the  Senate,  and  retained 
in  conference,  without  a  day  of  hearings 
in  the  House.  Its  thrust  is  entirely  mis- 
directed. It  rewards  cities  which  have 
been  the  most  InefBcient  and  punishes 
.those  which  are  well  managed.  All  it 
really  is  is  a  job  guarantee  program  for 
existing  city  employees.  Why  should  pub- 
lic employees  be  given  job  guarantees  not 
available  to  the  private  sector?  The  $1.6 
billion  proposed  in  this  section  will  create 
few  new  Jobs,  it  will  simply  put  municipal 
employees  on  the  Federal  payroll. 

No,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  not  the 
answer  to  our  unemployment  problem. 
The  answer,  if  you  really  want  to  get  the 
most  new  Jobs  created  for  your  tax  dol- 
lars, is  a  bUl  such  as  H.R.  11860,  wliich 
targets  funds  for  the  areas  of  highest 
unemployment.  Which  uses  the  existing 
Gommunlty  block  grant  program  to  fi- 


nance projects  now  without  creating  a 
new  Federal  bureaucracy  as  pix^XMed  In 
H.R.  6247.  Which  generates  contracts  for 
private  Jobs  in  the  construction  Indus- 
try. This  substitute,  which  I  have  co- 
sponsored  along  with  a  number  of  my 
colleagues,  is  simple,  direct,  effective — 
and  far  less  costly  than  H.R.  5247. 

It  does  not  promise  more  than  it  can 
deliver,  and  it  will  not  set  off  another 
round  of  inflation  a  year  or  two  down  the 
road,  eating  up  the  real  earning  power  of 
our  taxpayers. 

Those  city  officials  who  see  H.R.  5247 
as  the  answer  to  their  problems  are  be- 
ing deluded.  If  this  bill  is  passed,  it  will 
mean  $6  billion  less  that  will  be  avail- 
able for  an  extension  of  the  revenue- 
sharing  program — one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  effective  of  all  Federal  pro- 
grams. It  will  also  increase  our  Federal 
deficit  and  Inflation  which  is  bad  news 
for  everyone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Members  to 
sustain  the  veto  of  H.R.  5247,  and  to  en- 
act in  its  place  the  substitute  bill,  H.R. 
11860.  The  time  is  past  when  the  people 
can  be  fooled  by  election-year  promises. 
Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
indicate  my  intention  to  vote  in  favor 
of  overriding  the  President's  veto  of  H.R. 
.5247.  the  Public  Works  Employment  Act 
of  1975.  My  vote  is  not  merely  based  on 
economic  or  political  considerations,  but 
more  importantly  on  the  human  lives  it 
will  affect,  for  it  may  mean  the  difference 
between  continued  unemployment,  or 
new  job  opportunities  for  600,000  Amer- 
icans. 

While  we  in  the  Congres-'s  are  con- 
cerned with  keeping  Federal  spending  in 
check,  we  must  not  be  as  arbitrary  as 
tlie  President  In  our  economic  philos- 
ophies. 

It  has  been  estimated  tliat  the  8  to 
12  million  Americans  who  are  unem- 
ployed at  present,  are  costing  this  Na- 
tion some  $40  billion  in  unemployment 
compensation,  food  stamps,  and  welfare. 
This  Ls  an  average  cost  of  $4,000  per  per- 
son. This  bill  requests  $6.2  billion  to  cre- 
ate 600,000  new  jobs,  a  cost  to  the  Oov- 
ei-nment  of  approximately  $10,000  per 
person.  Surely,  our  money  would  be  far 
better  spent  in  restoring  the  health  of 
our  economy,  than  to  perpetuate  the  ill- 
ness of  unemployment. 

In  addition  to  the  positive  job  creating 
aspects  of  this  legislation.  H.R.  5247  also 
contains  a  countercyclical  aid  provision, 
giving  States  and  localities  urgently 
needed  funds  to  help  them  restore  basic 
services  cut  back  or  eliminated  due  to 
budgetary  constraints.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  innovative  econcMnic  programs  ever 
conceived  by  the  Congi-ess.  for  it  is  de- 
signed to  be  a  specific  emergency  grant 
progiam  to  meet  a  specific,  and  hope- 
fully, short  term  problem:  Excessive  un- 
employment and  massive  cutbacks  In 
basic  municipal  services. 

For  New  York  City,  countercyclical  aid 
will  mean  $138  million  needed  by  the  city 
to  rehire  several  thousand  police,  fhe- 
men,  and  correctional  personnel,  laid  off 
due  to  the  fiscal  crisis.  Similar  funds 
will  be  available  to  other  States  and  lo- 
calities to  assist  them  in  overcoming  def- 
icits in  excess  of  $10  billkMi. 
The   tragedy   of   unemployment  has 


struck  millions  of  households  throughout 
this  Nation.  Many  of  these  people  have 
the  desire  to  work,  only  the  oi^x>rtunity 
to  obtain  employment  has  eluded  them. 
This  bill  represents  one  of  the  most  am- 
bitious efforts  to  date,  by  this  or  any 
other  Congress,  to  create  Jobs  for  the 
unemployed.  Its  importance  to  the  cur- 
rent  situation  in  this  Nation  cannot  be 
minimized,  nor  can  its  future  Importance 
to  stabilizing  our  economy  be  overlooked. 
But  the  most  basic  reason  to  support  this 
override  is  this:  It  is  far  more  prudent  to 
pay  people  to  work,  than  to  do  nothing.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  agree  witli  m3  on 
this  point  and  Join  with  me  in  oveirid- 
ing  this  veto. 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  re- 
grettable that  we  find  ourselves  here  to- 
day at  all  to  discuss  President  Ford's  veto 
of  H.R.  5247,  the  Public  Works  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1975.  It  was  my  sincere  hope 
that  the  administration  might  change  its 
position  on  this  bill  and  recognize  the 
urgent  need  to  provide  Federal  assistance 
and  support  for  our  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, not  to  mention  the  need  to  put 
Americans  back  to  woric  on  vital  public 
works  projects  of  lasting  value. 

While  the  President  talks  of  cutting 
back  on  vital  social  services,  he  simul- 
taneously has  here  vetoed  a  bill  which 
could  put  600,000  people  back  to  wort 
and  eliminate  the  need  for  a  substantial 
portion  of  those  very  services.  And  while 
he  talks  of  giving  State  and  local  govern- 
ments more  responsibility,  he  has  here 
vetoed  a  measure  which  would  ease  the 
heavy  financial  burden  that  these  gov- 
ernments already-  face,  much  as  a  result 
of  the  Ford  administration's  economic 
"Pi^icy." 

The  contradictions  in  Mr.  Ford's  "pol- 
icy" are  apparent,  but  the  substantive 
effects  of  those  conti-adictions  if  this  veto 
is  not  overridden  would  be  ti-aglc.  Both 
New  York  State  and  Westchester  County 
would  continue  to  suffer  unemployment 
at  an  unhealtliy  10  percent — three  or 
four  times  that  in  the  construction 
trades.  Cities  such  as  Yonkers,  which 
barely  avoided  default  for  the  third  time 
this  week,  would  face  complete  financial 
collapse. 

Prior  to  congressional  passage  of  H.R. 
5247.  I  wrote  to  the  public  officials  and 
civic  leaders  in  my  district  describing  the 
bill  and  asking  for  their  support.  The  bi- 
partisan and  overwhelming  response  of 
these  men  and  women  was  most  gratify- 
ing. That  response  should  serve  as  a  sig- 
nal to  every  Member  of  this  House  that 
the  issue  we  are  discussing  and  voting 
on  here  today  is  an  issue  of  people,  Jobs, 
and  a  viable  economy  on  which  there  is 
overwhelming  public  consensus.  Among 
those  who  wrote  to  Pi^esident  Ford  or  to 
me  in  support  of  this  measure  were: 

LIST  OF  SUPPORTFRS 

Hon.      Richard 
County  LeglslHtor. 

Hon.    Joeeph   Carluccl    (D-Port   Chester), 
Village  Trustee. 

Hon.  Vincent  Ca«taldo  (R-Youkera),  City 
Manager. 

Hon.    Jolin    DeRorio    (D-New    Roclielle), 
County  Leglslat<»-. 

Hon.  WUUam  Davidson  (R-Port  Chester), 
ViUage  Trustee. 

Hon.  Joseph  Dzaluk  (R-Port  Chester) ,  Vil- 
lage Mayor. 
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Brodsky      ( D-Hartsdnle ) . 


Hon.  Nicholas  Fosoo  (O-Port  Chester), 
VUlagtt  Trustee. 

Hon.  Steven  OaleC  (D-Ossinlng),  County 
LegUtator. 

Hon.  Audrey  Hochberg  (D-Scarsdale) , 
County  Leglalat<H-/Mlnorlty  Leader. 

Hon.  Daniel  LaDore  (R-Port  Chester) ,  Vil- 
lage Trustee. 

Hon.  J.  Wilfred  Manzo  (D-Mount  Venum) , 
County  Legislator. 

Hon.  John  F.  McCrory  (D-Pc^  Chester), 
Village  Trustee. 

Hon.  James  J.  McPoIand  (D-Tonkers), 
County  Legislator. 

Hon.  Joseph  Pisanl  (R-New  Rocfaelle). 
State  Senator. 

Hon.  vmcent  Rii^a  (D-New  Bochelle), 
Mayor. 

Hon.  Ronald  C.  Toccl  (D-New  Rochelle), 
County  Legislator. 

Hon.  Edward  M.  Wheeler  (R-Ossinlng). 
ViUage  May<»r. 

Hon.  Carolyn  Whittle  (D- White  Plains). 
County  Legislator. 

Charles  Carino,  President,  Westchester 
Building  Trades  Council. 

Mamaroneck  Teachers  Association. 

Roger  Pellaton,  President,  Greater  Ossin- 
Ing  Chamber  of  Commerce  A.  O.  Paese,  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Westchester  County  Associa- 
tion of  Public  Works  Administrators. 

Keith  VanAntwerp,  President,  Brlarcllff 
Teachers  Association. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  misread  the  mood  and  the 
wishes  not  only  of  the  local  public  of- 
ficials even  In  his  own  party,  but  of  the 
ratire  Nation  on  this  important  and 
pressing  Issue. 

It  now  falls  to  the  House  and  Senate 
to  exercise  leadenshlp  for  the  Nation, 
for  the  sake  of  hundreds  of  tiiousands 
of  unemployed  Americans,  for  local  gov- 
ernments tiiroughout  the  land,  and  for 
our  economy.  H.R.  6247  passed  the  House 
last  month  by  better  than  a  three - 
fourths  majority.  I  urge  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  Join  me  In  over- 
riding the  President's  veto  of  H.R.  5247, 
this  major  public  works  and  employment 
legislation. 

Mr.  QAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  un- 
employment figures  and  a  review  of  the 
Nation's  economic  condition  clearly  send 
out  the  alarm  that  we  are  In  an  emer- 
gency situation,  requiring  swift  and  ef- 
fective action  in  Congress. 

The  Local  Public  Works  Capital  Devel- 
opment and  Investment  Act  of  1975  Is 
a  commendable  and  responsible  measure 
to  counteract  the  many  negative  effects 
of  serious  imemployment  levels.  Regret- 
tably, the  President  has  refused  to  follow 
our  lead.  But  even  if  the  President  can- 
not take  the  step  of  putting  people  back 
to  work,  we,  as  representatives  of  the 
American  people,  cannot  be  blind  to 
their  plight.  We  must  muster  the 
strength  together  to  override  tlie  veto 
and  combat  JoblesBness. 

Unemployment  has  already  taken  Its 
toll  not  only  In  terms  of  money  and  pro- 
duction, but  also  in  terms  of  the  morale 
and  spirit  of  our  citizens. 

Although  the  latest  Labor  Department 
statistics  indicate  a  reduction  in  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed,  the  7.3  million 
remaining  unemployed  must  not  be  Ig- 
nored. Overriding  the  Presidential  veto 
on  H.R.  5247  will  accelerate  further  re- 
duction in  the  ranks  of  the  jobless. 

A  successful  override  will  provide: 

First.  Jobs  for  600,000  unemployed 
Americans; 


Second.  The  construction  of  necessary 
public  buildings  and  facilities;  and 

Third.  Unmediate  rdlef  for  the  seri- 
ously d^ressed  construction  industry 
where  unemployment  Is  most  critical. 

Additionally,  title  n  of  HJR.  5247  wIU 
provide  Federal  funds  to  assure  the  con- 
tinuation of  essential  public  services 
such  as  fire  and  police  protection  and 
health  faculties. 

Furthermore,  contrary  to  the  conten- 
tion of  the  President  that  the  cost  of 
this  legislation  Is  too  high,  we  must  re- 
monber  that  not  only  will  there  be  sub- 
stantial savings  in  the  unemployment 
benefits  that  these  600,000  workers  now 
receive,  but  we  will  also  see  a  net  addi- 
tion to  the  Nation's  wealth  in  the  form 
of  new  buildings  and  facilities  con- 
structed pursuant  to  this  bill. 

More  specifically,  the  savings  which 
will  accrue  from  the  continuation  of  pub- 
lic services  provided  by  title  n  of  the 
bill  are  even  more  significant.  The  value 
of  police,  fire  and  health  services  Is  Im- 
me£isurably  great,  botli  In  monetary 
terms  as  well  as  in  the  relief  of  human 
suffering  caused  by  inadequate  and  un- 
affordable  commimlty  services. 

H.R.  6247  is  a  two-pronged  endeavor 
to  offer  meaningful  work  to  those  in  ttie 
construction  and  related  industries  and 
to  fund  essential  public  facilities.  If  we 
override  the  President's  veto,  we  will 
have  met  a  challenge  to  mtike  an  Im- 
mediate positive  impact  on  the  economic 
scene.     

Mr.  8CHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Ford's  veto  of  the  Public  Works 
Employment  Act  of  1975  is  yet  another 
demonstration  of  his  insensitivity  to  the 
critical  unemplojmient  problem  facing 
this  Nation — a  problran  especially  criti- 
cal in  our  urban  centers.  The  President 
asserts  that  the  cutting  of  both  taxes 
and  expenditures  by  equal  amoimts  of 
$28  billion  is  the  "best  and  most  effec- 
tive way  to  create  new  jobs  •  •  *  with- 
out risking  a  new  round  of  Inflation". 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
current  7.8  percent  imemployment  rate 
will  be  reduced  by  such  tax  cuts.  But 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  our 
present  slow  economic  recovery  will  act 
as  a  damper  on  capital  Investanent  by 
the  private  sector  which  would  quickly 
respond  to  the  needs  of  the  unemplojred. 
The  economy  has  been  just  too  unstable 
for  the  past  year  and  a  half  for  us  to 
expect  that  capital  realized  from  tax 
breaks  will  result  in  investment  which 
would  create  new  jobs.  In  addition,  com- 
mon sense  would  dictate  that  a  tax  cut 
jrields  fewer  jobs  then  a  dii-ect  jobs  pro- 
gram. 

Title  I  of  this  bill  would  provide  funds 
to  State  and  local  governments  for 
the  construction,  renovation,  repair,  or 
other  improvement  of  public  works  proj- 
ects. These  funds  are  sorely  needed  by 
many  urban  centers  which  have  htid  to 
allow  their  physical  plants  deteriorate 
because  of  the  economic  crunch  in  which 
they  have  found  themselves.  Also,  these 
funds  would  provide  relief  to  the  crippled 
construction  trade  which  has  experi- 
enced a  24  percent  unemployment  rate 
for  the  past  2  years.  Recent  downward 
trends  in  the  unemployment  picture  have 
not  helped  this  industry  which  is  usually 
resistant  to  minor  fluctuations  In  the 


ecoocHny.  It  will  take  a  sustained  and 
healthy  ec<Hiomic  upswing  before  busi- 
nesses will  be  wilUng  to  expand  their 
I^sical  plants  thus  providing  Jobs  for 
those  in  the  construction  trades.  It  would 
seem  infinitely  more  productive  to  pro- 
vide jobs  for  those  who  wished  to  work 
rather  than  allow  their  income  to  slU> 
from  unemployment  benefits  to  welfare 
benefits  as  Is  inevitable  if  they  remain 
unonployed  much  longer. 

President  Ford  contends  that  such  a 
program  would  create  "almost  no  new 
jobs  In  the  immediate  future"  and 
that  its  "peak  impact"  will  be  In  "late 
1977  or  early  1978."  This  just  is  not  so. 
The  bill  expressly  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  must  promulgate 
regulations  for  the  implementation  of 
this  act  within  30  days,  that  any  appli- 
cation must  be  disapproved  within  60 
days  or  be  deemed  approved,  and  that 
the  applicant  must  be  able  to  demon- 
strate that  work  can  commence  within  90 
days  of  approval.  Such  provisicms  Insure 
that  prcHnpt  relief  for  the  imemployed 
would  be  forthcoming. 

In  addition,  this  provision  insiu-es  that 
those  areas  which  are  most  hard  pressed 
— those  experiencing  6'/2  percent  un- 
employment— will  receive  priority  con- 
sideration in  their  application  for  fimds. 

Title  n  of  this  act  would  provide 
money  to  States  and  localities  so  that 
desperately  needed  basic  services  can  be 
maintained  without  an  increase  in  taxes. 
Mounting  unemployment  has  eroded  the 
ability  of  many  cities  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide essential,  even  critically  needed, 
services.  The  premise  of  title  n  is  that 
it  is  not  sound  Government  policy  to  let 
the  quality  of  police  and  fire  protection, 
trash  collection,  and  public  education  be 
contingent  on  the  state  of  the  economy. 
In  fact,  the  demand  for  public  services 
increases  with  unemployment  because, 
as  people  are  less  able  to  provide  for 
themselves,  they  turn  to  the  Grovemment 
for  assistance. 

Contrary  to  President  Ford's  assertion, 
title  n  would  not  be  inflationary.  Its 
countercyclical  assistance  provision 
would  trigger  aid  for  aiUng  communities 
only  when  their  unemployment  levels 
were  above  6  percent.  Thus,  instead  of 
fueling  inflation,  title  n  would  provide 
funding  only  for  those  localities  whose 
tax  base  had  been  so  severely  eroded  that 
their  ability  to  provide  services  had  been 
seriously  Impaired. 

The  Public  Works  Employment  Act  of 
1975  is  well  considered  legislation.  With- 
out rekindling  unwanted  inflation  It  wUl 
provide  much  needed  assistance  to  our 
financially  pressed  communities  and  to 
those  who  are  now,  or  may  soon  be,  un- 
emploj'ed.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  defeating  tliis  veto  and,  in  so  do- 
ing, speeding  the  movement  of  financial 
aid  to  this  Nation's  ailing  communities. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  face  a  most  difficult  ques- 
tion today  in  deciding  whether  or  not  to 
enact  H  Jl.  5247  over  the  President's  ob- 
jections. A  veto  override  is  always  a 
tough  decision,  but  in  this  case  it  is  even 
more  so,  because  it  involves  the  basic 
direction  of  our  economic  policy. 

I  have  voted  for  H Jl.  5247  twice  before, 
and  after  careful  consideration,  I  will 
vote  today  to  override  the  President's 
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veto.  This  bill  is  by  no  means  perfect.  I 
still  have  questions  regarding  the  pro- 
priety of  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
viding countercyclical  aid  to  municiiMill- 
ties  in  fiscal  straits.  I  am  not  insensitive 
to  the  argument  that  $6.1  billion  author- 
ization would  contribute  to  the  national 
debt  to  tlie  extent  that  inflationary  pres- 
sures might  be  increased.  And  I  am 
philosophically  committed  to  providing 
jobs  in  the  long  term  through  improve- 
ments in  the  business  climate. 

However,  as  the  Representative  in 
Congress  from  the  10th  Congressional 
District  of  Massachusetts,  I  simply  can- 
not ignore  the  paramount  fact  that  un- 
employment in  my  home  State  Ls  11.6 
percent,  and  in  some  of  the  cities  and 
towns  in  my  district,  it  is  even  higher. 
Massachusetts  has  not  only  suffered 
greater  vmemployment  than  the  rest  of 
the  Nation,  but  It  has  also  suffered  It 
longer. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts  simply 
cannot  u'ait  for  a  gradual  recovery  of 
private  enterprise  to  take  up  the  slack  in 
employment.  Indeed,  even  if  our  indus- 
tries were  operating  at  normal  capacity, 
there  stUl  would  not  be  enough  jobs  for 
all  those  who  want  to  work.  This  condi- 
tion is  referred  to  by  economists  as  a 
"structural  unemployment"  and  I  am  all 
too  familiar  with  the  frustration  and 
bitterne-ss  that  this  situation  has  pro- 
duced. 

The  mobt  shocking  aspect  of  unem- 
ployment in  Massachusetts  is  revealed  in 
figiures  which  I  just  received  from  the 
State  division  of  employment  security. 
At  the  present  time,  between  2.000  and 
3,000  unemployed  workers  each  week  are 
uaing  up  the  last  of  their  Federal  and 
State  unemployment  compensation, 
which  for  some  totals  65  weeks.  That 
means  that  each  week,  2,000  to  3,000 
more  workers  have  nowhere  to  turn  for 
help.  How  do  we  tell  these  people,  who 
want  to  work,  that  tliey  must  wait  for 
the  business  cycle  to  turn  aroimd?  The 
answer  is,  we  cannot 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  it  is  my  obli- 
gation to  represent  the  views  of  my  con- 
stituents in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  would  not  be  serving  the  inter- 
ests of  my  distiict  if  I  voted  against  leg- 
islation that  is  so  vitally  needed. 

The  need  for  this  jobs  program  was 
clearly  demonstrated  in  Massachusetts 
last  weekend,  when  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  held  hearings  in  Fall  River 
and  Boston.  At  both  sessions,  witnesses 
pleaded  for  jobs.  Unemployed  workers 
spoke  movingly  about  the  utter  lack  of 
opportunity  in  the  private  sector.  Refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  continuing  loss  of 
jobs  among  Massachusetts  industries, 
such  as  electronics  firms  and  a  large  lo- 
cal brewery. 

An  important  point  to  remember  about 
HJR.  5247  is  that  the  Federal  f mids  would 
be  spent  for  production  of  public  facili- 
ties, and  not  merely  to  pay  workers  for 
doing  nothing.  This  aspect  of  the  pro- 
posal should  not  be  overlooked,  because 
such  public  works  projects  are  vitally 
needed  in  many  municipalities,  ii'or  ex- 
ample, the  cities  of  Taunton  ai.d  Attle- 
boro  in  my  district  desperately  need  Fed- 
eral funds  to  Improve  their  water  sys- 
tems. This  legislation  could  provide  the 
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type  ot  assistance  needed,  and  at  the 
same  time  create  jobs.  It  is  the  type  of 
proposal  that  can  work,  and  I  support  its 
enactment. 

Oiu"  first  economic  priority  must  be  to 
provide  more  jobs.  Without  jobs,  there 
can  be  no  lasting  economic  recovery. 
Businesses  will  not  find  enougii  customers 
for  their  products  unless  more  people 
liave  disposable  Incomes,  and  that  will 
not  happen  unless  more  people  are  put  to 
woric.  The  "natural  laws  of  economics" 
provide  for  eventual  balance,  but  those 
forces  work  very  slowly,  and  our  society 
camiot  wait  for  the  millennia. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  House  measure  to  over- 
ride President  Ford's  veto  of  H.R.  5247. 
On  January  29,  1976,  321  Members  gave 
overwhelming  approval  to  H.R.  5247.  only 
to  have  the  Pi-esident  callously  veto  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  Januaiy  of  1976  the 
national  unemployment  rate  aberration- 
ally  declined  from  8.3  to  7.8  percent  while 
the  imemployment  rate  for  blacks  re- 
mained at  twice  the  national  figure.  De- 
spite the  0.5-percent  decline  in  unem- 
ployment, nearly  8  million  Americans  are 
still  unemployed.  Moreover,  nearly  5,800,- 
000  persons  receive  unemployment  bene- 
fits totaling  $19  billion  a  year.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Americans  need  jobs.  This  is 
clear.  The  Congress  must  continue  to  take 
positive  measures  to  remedy  the  unem- 
ployment problem. 

The  override  of  the  veto  of  the  Public 
Works  Employment  Act  of  1975  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  HJl.  5247  creates 
over  600,000  jobs  at  a  cost  of  $6.2  billion. 
And  what  is  most  significant  it  creates 
jobs  at  a  time  wlien  Mr.  Ford  has  pro- 
posed massive  cutbacks  in  essential 
health,  education,  and  social  service  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past  few  weeks  the 
Congress  has  voted  on  measm-es  to  pre- 
serve and  create  over  1  mUlion  jobs. 
Thus,  let  us  not  be  deceived  by  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  message  to  HM.  5247.  for  the 
Prehident'b  veto  message  disregarded  the 
need  of  tlie  American  people  for  job- 
creating  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  characterization  of 
tlie  Public  Works  Act  as  "an  election 
year  pork  barrel."  the  President  proved 
himself  to  be  economically  naive.  He 
erroneously  stated  that  H.R.  5247  would 
create  250,000  jobs.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental QuaUty,  the  AFL-CIO  Building 
Trades  Council,  and  the  Commerce  De- 
partment have  jointly  estimated  that 
655.000  jobs  would  be  created.  Thus  the 
creation  of  600,000  jobs  Ls  a  cautious 
estimate,  while  Uie  250.000  figure  is 
absurd. 

Tlie  President  has  also  received  con- 
siderable media  mileage  for  his  misesti- 
mate that  each  job  would  cost  $25,000. 
In  fact,  $6.2  billion  for  650,000  jobs  aver- 
ages out  to  $9,538  pel-  job.  This  repre- 
sents cost  efficiency  and  is  not  "intoler- 
ably high."  Ml-.  Speaker,  clearly  the 
Presidents  figure  is  tlie  result  of  inaccu- 
rate assumptions.  Tlie  President  has  also 
charged  that  H.R.  5247  would  create  a 
new  "urban  renewal  program."  Mr. 
Speaker,  once  again  the  President  has 
missed  the  boat.  What  the  bill  does  is 


quickly  create  jobs.  Moreover,  these  jobs 
would  continue  hito  1978,  long  after  the 
"pork  barrel"  runs  dry.  In  additton  this 
immediate  construction  will  provide 
needed  services.  Streets  will  be  paved; 
schools,  museums,  and  police  and  fire 
stations  will  be  modernized,  while  waste 
treatment  and  pollution  facilities  will  be 
installed. 

One  need  only  visit  an  urban  commu- 
nity to  realize  that  these  improvements 
are  long  overdue.  Or  better  yet.  Presi- 
dent Ford  needs  to  visit  our  cities  to  see 
that  these  .services  are  needed. 

Obviously  the  President  has  not  done 
this,  for  his  alternative  to  the  Public 
Works  Act  is  woefully  deficient.  UM. 
11860  is  the  administration's  substitute 
bill.  Tills  measure  has  three  major  faults. 
Pii-st,  it  is  miderfunded.  An  estimated 
S780  million  to  $900  million  does  not  have 
the  job-generating  capacity  of  a  $6.2 
billion  program.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's mathematical  gymnastics  ^ould 
not  convince  us  otherwi.se.  Second,  con- 
trary to  the  President's  statement  that 
economic  policies  shoiild  encourage 
growth  In  the  "private  sector,"  the  few 
Jobs  that  H.R.  11860  does  create,  are  in 
the  public  sector.  The  President  should 
take  a  claser  look  at  the  Public  Works 
Act  which  he  vetoed.  Nearly  400,000  of 
the  jobs  created  by  this  legi.slation  are  in 
the  private  sector.  Third,  HM.  11860 
suffers  from  an  affliction  commcHi  to 
Ford's  entire  economic  policy.  The  Presi- 
dent's policies  are  linked  to  nonexistent 
legislation.  The  obvious  result  Is  patch- 
work legislation  like  H.R.  11960. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  deliberations  to- 
day let  us  not  be  dissuaded  from  the  task 
before  us.  Let  us  not  be  convinced  that 
the  President's  substitute  can  take  the 
place  of  our  many  montiis  of  exhaustive 
hearing.s,  examination,  and  discus.slon  of 
H  R.  5247.  In  pas.sing  the  Public  Works 
Employment  Act  of  1975,  the  Congress 
evidence  its  commitment  to  a  full  job 
economy.  Let  us  renew  that  commitment 
today.  In  voting,  let  us  .say  to  the  Pres- 
ident that  the  year  of  the  Bicentennial 
is  not  the  time  to  look  backward.  Rather 
it  is  the  time  to  look  forward.  It  is  the 
time  to  legislate  rationally  and  respon- 
sibly. It  is  the  time  to  enact  job-creating 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  you  to  Join  with  me 
today,  as  you  did  in  the  override  of  the 
Presidents  ill-fated  veto  of  the  Labor/ 
HEW  appropriations,  and  as  you  Joined 
me  in  the  passage  of  the  Railroad  Revl- 
tallzatlon  and  Rehabilitation  Act  and  the 
t-mei-gencv  employment  projects  amend- 
ments. Let  us  override  President  Ford's 
veto  to  the  Public  Works  Employment 
Act  of  1975.  Let  us  match  President 
Ford's  "pork  barrel"  rhetoric  with  the 
realism  of  an  American  people  who  want 
.iobs. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  ate  today  voting  on  the  pa.ssage  of 
legislation  over  a  Presidential  veto;  leg- 
islation adopted  by  this  Congress  to  help 
solve  our  Nation's  most  serious  problem, 
unemployment.  Last  week,  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  HH.  5247,  the  Public  Works 
Employment  Act,  which  is  aimed  at 
putting  i>eoi>le  to  work  buildinir  liniMir- 
tant  public  projects.  Tills  lesMatkin. 
wliich  I  cosponsored  last  year,  would 
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create  more  than  650,000  Jobs,  and  pro- 
vide direct  financial  assistance  to  local 
communities  which  have  been  hit  espe- 
cially hard  by  imemployment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  may  not  think  unemploy- 
ment is  a  serious  problem,  but  we  know 
better,  and  the  people  of  this  Nation 
know  better.  Ttiis  legislation  is  one  of 
our  most  promising  attempts  to  start 
putting  America  back  to  work. 

The  bill  authorizes  $2.5  billion  for  100 
percent  Federal  funding  of  local  public 
works  projects  on  which  construction 
can  begin  within  90  days.  It  also  provides 
$1.6  biUicm  in  "coimtercyclical"  fimds  to 
help  State  and  local  governments  pro- 
vide basic  services  during  the  unemploy- 
ment crisis. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  include 
$1.4  billion  for  construction  of  waste 
treatment  facilities,  to  aid  in  water  pol- 
lution control;  $500  miUion  for  the  job 
opportunities  program,  and  $225  million 
for  urban  economic  development. 

lifr.  Speaker,  we  all  recognize  the  need 
for  action.  The  economic  situation  Is 
serious,  and  unempl03rment  lies  at  the 
root  of  the  problem.  Passing  this  legisla- 
tion will  put  the  unemployed  back  to 
work.  We  will  not  see  our  auto  workers 
back  at  work  until  the  people  who  should 
be  buying  cars  have  paychecks.  Ilie 
President,  in  his  veto  message,  stated 
that  our  bill  would  do  little  to  create 
jobs,  and  that  the  cost  is  too  high. 

Let  me  state  emphatically  Uiat  he  Is 
wrong — dead  wrong. 

The  AFL-CIO  Building  Trades  Coun- 
cil has  estimated  that  title  I — the  public 
works  section  of  the  bill — ^would  alone 
create  250,000  jobs  in  construction  and 
related  industries. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  has 
estimated  that  the  countercyclical  pro- 
vision would  imderwrite  another  125,000 
jobs. 

The  Council  on  Envuonmental  Qual- 
ity estimated  that  the  water  pollution 
grants  would  stimulate  some  140,000 
jobs. 

The  President's  own  Commerce  De- 
partment estimated  that  the  funds  for 
urban  economic  development,  and  the 
job  opportunities  program,  would  create 
still  another  140,000  Jobs. 

This  adds  up  to  about  655,000  jobs.  The 
"ripple  effect"  of  putting  this  many 
people  back  to  work  would  stimulate  the 
economy  and  create  still  additional  Jobs. 
How  can  the  President  say  our  legisla- 
tion will  not  provide  work  for  the 
unemployed? 

The  President  says  the  cost  would  be 
too  high.  Again,  I  say  he  is  thoroughly, 
emphatically — and  tragically — ^wrong. 

The  bill  would  create  some  650,000  Jobs, 
at  a  total  cost  of  $6.2  billion.  This  Is 
something  over  $9,500  per  Job.  Of  this, 
the  Federal  Government  would  recover 
at  least  20  perc^it  in  the  form  of  income 
taxes. 

We  are  probably  talking  about  a  cost 
of  less  than  $8,000  each  to  put  these 
650,000  Americans  back  to  work — off  the 
unemploymoit  rolls  and  off  the  wdfare 
rolls. 

If  the  President  really  thinks  this  price 
to  too  high,  I  can  only  say  once  again 
that  he  la  wrong.  I  am  siure  the  960 fiW 


Americans  who  would  find  work — and 
their  families — ^would  agree  with  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, some  communities  have  had  un- 
employment rates  this  past  year  of 
nearly  twice  the  national  average. 

In  these  same  commimities  are  long 
delayed  and  badly  needed  public  works 
projects,  which  could  be  carried  out 
under  this  legislation — municipal  build- 
ings, community  centers,  jails,  sewers, 
parking  areas,  and  recreational  facilities. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  put  these  proj- 
ects into  action  quickly,  and  to  put  people 
back  to  woi^  quickly.  Grants  would  be 
made  only  for  work  which  could  be 
started  within  90  days.  The  Commerce 
Department  is  required  to  act  within  60 
days  on  all  applications,  and  failure  to 
act  within  that  time  would  be  deemed 
as  approval.  Our  local  city,  county,  and 
township  officials  are  ready,  willing,  and 
able  to  give  us  immediate  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  here 
today  to  Join  me  in  voting  to  override 
this  latest  Presidential  veto,  and  help 
restore  jobs,  and  self-respect,  to  that 
growing  army  of  unemployed  Americans. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  motion  to  override  the 
veto  of  H.R.  5247,  the  PubUc  Works  Em- 
plojrment  Act  of  1976. 

This  bill  represents  a  major  legislative 
initiative  to  reduce  imemployment  In 
this  country.  Although  the  economy  ap- 
pears to  be  Improving,  the  one  lagging 
statistic  has  been  the  continued  high  un- 
employment rate.  Even  witli  the  steep 
decline  announced  last  monUi  the  unem- 
ployment rate  Is  still  hovering  near  the 
8-percent  mark.  By  historical  standards, 
this  is  an  atoormally  high  figure,  and 
the  economists  project  only  a  modest 
decline  in  the  rate  for  the  rest  of  this 
year. 

The  President's  veto  of  this  bill  Is  hi 
line  with  his  belief  that  the  economic  re- 
covery has  to  proceed  at  a  slow  pace  In 
order  to  be  successful.  Unfortunately,  he 
overlooks  the  human  tragedy  involved  in 
long-term  imemplosmient.  There  are 
more  than  7  million  unemployed  people. 
They  and  their  families  are  suffering 
economic  hardship  as  well  as  the  psy- 
chological trauma  associated  with  not 
having  a  Job. 

The  President  contends  In  his  veto 
message  that  the  bill  will  not  provide 
employment  opportunities  until  1977  or 
1978.  But  HJl.  5247  authorizes  grants  to 
public  works  projects  on  which  onsite 
labor  can  begin  within  90  days  of  a 
project's  approval.  Further,  it  specifies 
that  applications  must  be  acted  upon 
by  administrative  agencies  within  60 
days.  This  procedure  will  insure  that  the 
money  will  be  spent  and  that  jobs  will 
be  created  this  year. 

Second,  the  President  contends  that 
the  funds  are  not  well  targeted.  However, 
this  criticism  overlooks  clear  intent  of 
the  bill's  provisions.  The  formula  in  title 
n.  the  antirecession  grants  to  local  gov- 
ernments, targets  money  into  communi- 
ties with  above-average  unemployment 
rates.  These  extra  dollars  will  be  pumped 
Into  the  most  economically  depressed 
areas  and  should  help  hasten  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  of  these  communities. 

Next,  the  President  declared  that  the 


bill  will  only  provide  200,000  jobs.  How- 
ever, well-respected  Independent  sources 
have  indicated  that  the  bill  will  provide 
jobs  for  600,000  to  800,000  people.  Al- 
though the  exact  number  of  Jobs  to  be 
created  by  the  bill  is  difficult  to  ascertain, 
we  have  learned  that  it  costs  the  Gov- 
ernment less  in  the  long  run  to  help 
finance  a  job  tlian  it  does  to  pay  for  mas- 
sive unemployment  benefits.  Last  year, 
the  Government  paid  out  more  than  $19 
biUion  for  unemployment  benefits.  If  this 
had  financed  a  massive  jobs  bill,  it  would 
have  significantly  reduced  Qxe  unemploy- 
ment rate. 

Finally,  the  President  charged  that  the 
bill  would  result  in  excessive  Federal 
spending.  However,  all  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized in  this  bill  are  included  in  the 
budget  resolution  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress. If  the  authorized  level  of  expendi- 
ture was  not  provided  for  in  that  resolu- 
tion and  if  it  really  caused  excessive  Fed- 
eral expenditures,  the  bill  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order  on  the  floor.  The 
Presidoit's  argument  Is  a  spurious  one 
that  lacks  credibility  when  analyzed  un- 
der our  budget  procediues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  jobs  created  by  this 
bill  would  have  a  salient  effect  on  the 
high  unemployment  rate  in  this  country. 
They  would  provide  a  ray  of  hope  for 
millions  of  Americans  who  desperately 
need  that  hope.  The  President's  policy  of 
inaction  Is  one  that  will  lead  to  continued 
massive  unonployment  for  the  rest  of 
this  year  and  possibly  the  rest  of  the 
decade.  For  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  to  override  the  veto  of 
HJl.  5247. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  have  further  re- 
quests for  time? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  No,  I  do  not,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yidd 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  come  to  an  historic 
moment.  In  a  very  few  minutes  we  shall 
be  called  upon  to  make  a  fateful  deci- 
sion. The  votes  we  cast  and  the  deci- 
sion we  make  can  have  a  profound  ef- 
fect upon  the  direction  in  which  this 
country  moves. 

We  did  not  seek  a  confrontation  with 
the  President  over  this  Issue.  We  very 
carefully  crafted  Uiis  bill  In  such  a  way 
that  it  would  maximi?ie  onployment  In 
the  private  sector  with  the  multiplier 
effect  that  this  sets  in  motion  through- 
out the  entire  economy. 

We  very  carefully  drafted  it  In  such 
a  way  that  It  would  comply  with  the 
budget  that  has  been  adopted  by  this 
Congress. 

These  two  objectives  would  seem  to  be 
in  harmony  with  many  of  the  things  the 
President  has  been  saying.  But  the  bill 
was,  of  course,  a  congressional  initiative. 

When  it  was  enacted  by  such  an  over- 
whelming bipartisan  majority  on  Janu- 
ary 29  of  this  year,  by  a  vote  of  321  to  80, 
we  who  had  worked  on  this  legislation 
pleaded  with  the  President  to  sign  the 
bill. 

Now  for  reasons  his  advisers  s&em.  to 
feel  adequate,  he  has  vetoed  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Those  advisers  tell  the  President  that 
this  bill  is  not  needed  now.  Not  needed 
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now?  There  are  more  than  7  million 
Americans  who  cannot  find  work.  They 
need  It  now. 

In  the  building  trades  and  in  the  con- 
struction indastry,  unemplojrment  is  ap- 
proaching 20  percent  nationally  and 
hovers  above  40  percent  in  certain  areas. 
They  need  it. 

So  long  has  the  recession  been  pro- 
longed that  e\-ei'y  month  an  additional 
200.000  people  exhaust  their  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits  and  go  off 
the  official  rolls,  but  they  are  still  imem- 
ployed.  They  need  It.  Mast  emphatically, 
they  need  it  now. 

The  increa.sing  number  of  communi- 
ties which  are  having  greater  and  greater 
difficulty  in  selling  their  bonds,  some  of 
which  have  foimd  it  necessary  to  lay  olT 
such  essential  workers  as  police,  fire,  and 
health  workers  certainly  need  It 

The  Presidents  advisers  have  told  him 
that  it  is  wasteful  and  extravagant. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves,  is  it  more  waste- 
ful to  spend  $6.2  billion  putting  Ameri- 
cans to  work  in  gainful  activity  from 
which  the  Nation  and  communities 
throughout  the  Nation  will  have  some- 
thing concrete  and  useful  to  show?  Or  is 
it  more  wasteful  to  continue  the  present 
policy  which  pays  cut  $19.4  billion,  three 
times  as  much,  this  year  in  unemploy- 
ment compensation? 

As  to  waste,  I  would  direct  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  the  wisdom  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt  who  said  the  greatest 
extravagance  that  any  nation  can  in- 
dulge is  the  waste  of  its  human  resources 
through  the  debilitation  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  President  has  seen  fit  to  charac- 
terize this  bipartisan  effort  of  the  Con- 
gress as  a  quick  fix,  as  a  gimmick,  and  as 
election  year  pork  baiTel.  Yet  at  the 
same  time  lie  says  it  does  not  go  into 
effect  quickly  enough.  He  seems  to  object 
that  it  will  have  a  continuing  impact  Into 
1977  and  1978. 
I  do  not  really  know  which  he  means. 
Admittedly  it  will  iH-oduce  several  hun- 
dred thousand  Jobs  this  calendar  year 
for  Americans  who  need  them.  Admit- 
tedly it  win  have  a  continuing  effect  Into 
1977  and  1978.  But  its  purpose  is  not  to 
Influence  the  election;  its  purpose  is  to 
abate  unemployment  which  Is  a  singu- 
larly nonpartisan  evil. 

The  anguish  which  it  visits  upon  its 
victims  is  no  respecter  of  person  or  party. 
This  can  be  a  bipartisan  bin.  Indeed,  If 
those  82  Members  of  the  President's 
party  whose  convictions  led  them  to  vote 
for  this  bin  when  it  was  parsed  In  this 
House  win  stand  firm  in  support  of  those 
convictions  today,  it  wiU  be  seen  as  a  bi- 
partisan bill. 

I  win  make  this  promise  to  the  Presi- 
dent, that  if  we  enact  this  legislation, 
his  objections  notwithstanding,  and  if  as 
a  result  the  miemployment  rate  drops 
another  percentage  point.  I  shan  not 
quarrel  with  him  as  to  who  Ls  due  the 
credit. 

If  we  do  our  Job.  there  will  be  credit 
enough  to  go  around,  and  we  aU  can 
have  a  hand  in  that  today. 

When  the  beU  rings  within  a  few  min- 
utes for  our  votes,  ask  not  for  whom  the 
beU  tolls.  It  tolls  for  you  and  It  tolls  for 
me.  It  tolls  for  America  and  for  onr  7 


minions  of  unemployed.  And  It  tolls  for 
oiu*  future. 

I  shall  simply  be  grateful  that  we  in 
the  Congress  on  both  sides  of  this  akto 
have  been  able  to  join  together  and  give 
a  convincing  demonstration  that  we  are 
willing  to  make  this  system  work,  and 
that  we  are  determined  to  make  the  sys- 
tem work,  and  that  we  are  going  to  get 
this  Nation  on  the  road  to  recovery 
again. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  pievious  ques- 
tion. 

The  previou.s  que.sUon  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quesUon  is,  WIU 
the  House,  on  reconsideration,  pass  the 
bin,  the  objections  of  the  President  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding? 

Under  the  Constitution,  this  vote  must 
be  determined  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  319,  nays  98, 
not  voting  15,  as  follows: 


,  ni. 


Abzug 

Adams 

AddAbbo 

Alexaxider 

Allen 

Ambro 

Anderaon, 

Calif. 
Anderson, 
Andrrm,  N.C. 
Andrem. 

N.Dnk. 
Annunzlo 
.\shley 
AuOoln 
Badlllo 
B$Jall» 
Baldus 
Barrett 
Baucua 
Beard,  R.l. 
BedM 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bins  bam 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
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Derrick 

Derwlnakl 

Dine 

DingeU 

Dodd 

Downey,  N.T. 

OownlBK,  Va. 

Drlnan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Barijr 

Bekhardt 

■dear 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Bdwards,  Calif. 

Emery 

Engll»b 

Each 

Evans.  Colo. 

BiviM,  Ind. 

Bvla8,Tenn. 

Fary 


Boland 
Bomng 
Bonker 
Bo  wen 
Brademas 
Breauz 
Breckinridge 
BrlnUey 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfltid 
Brown,  Calif. 
Bucbanan 
Burke,  CWlf. 
Burke.  Maes. 
Burton.  Jobn 
Burton,  Pblllip 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Cbi4>peU 
Cbisbolm 
Clausen . 
DonH. 
Clay 
Cochran 
Coben 
CoUlns.  Dl. 
Coute 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Cousblin 
D' Amours 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Danlelsou 
Davis 

delaOarza 
Delaney 
DeUumt 
Dent 


rmtmUk 
Pish 

Fisher 
Pitblan 
Flood 
Plorlo 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 

(■ord.  Ificb. 
Ford,  Tenn, 
Korsytbe 
Pbuntain 
Fraser 
t'rey 
PuQua 
Gaydos 
aiaimo 
OUman 
Olnn 
Uonzale?; 
Cioodltng 
Oreen 
Qude 
Haley 
HaU 

UamUton 
HaBuner- 
•ebmldt 
aSBley 
Hannaford 
Harkin 
Harrington 
Harris 
Hawkins 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hays.  Ohio 
H4toert 

Hecbler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Hass. 
Hefner 
Heinz 
Heletoaki 
Henderson 
Ht<^s 
HiKhtower 
Hulls 
UoUand 
Holtzman 
HortoB 


Howard 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hushes 

Hungate 

Hyde 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Jobnaon,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jonas.  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenu. 

Jordan 

Kartb 

Kasten 

Kastenmeler 

Kemp 

Keys 

Koch 

Krcbs 

Krueger 

LaPalce 

Leggett 

Iitiman 

Lent 

Levltas 

Litton 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Ud. 

Lott 

UcCloskey 

McCormack 

UdMf 

UtiTaU 

UcHugh 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Maedonald 

Madden 

Maguire 

Mabon 

Mimn 

Martin 


Matsunaga 

Mtassoll 

Meeds 

Melcber 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

MesTlnsky 

Mlkva 

MlUord 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mineu 

Minish 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

MltcbeU.  N.T. 

MoaUey 

Moffett 

MoUoban 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moss 

Mottl 

Muzptiy.  ni. 

Murphy.  K.T. 

MurthA 

Natcbar 


,  Tex. 


Neal 

Nedzl 

Ntehols 

NU 

Nolan 

Mowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

O'Neill 

OtUnger 

Patman, 

Patten,  N  J. 

Patterson. 

Calif. 
Pattlaon.  N.Y. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pike 
Preasler 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritcbard 
Railsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Reuas 
Richmond 
Rlegle 
Rinaldo 
RisaDboover 
Roberts 
Rodluo 
Roe 


Abdnor 

Archer 

Arautions 

Asbbrook 

Bauman 

Beard,  Tenn. 

BeU 

Bennett 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhill 

Burgener 

Burke,  Fla. 

Bxirleson,  Tex. 

Bnrllaon.  Mo. 

BuUer 

Byron 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

OoUlns.Tex. 

Conable 

Crane 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

duBont 

Erlenbom 

Pindley 

Frenxel 

Otbbons 

Ooldwater 


Rogers 
RoBoallo 
Rooney 
Bern 

Roaenttaal 

B08t«nkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Russo 

Ryan 

St  Oennaln 

Santinl 

Barasin 

Sarbanes 

Sclieuer 

achroeder 

SchulB* 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Simon 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Staik 
Bt«ed 

Steiger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
stratton 
Stuckey 
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Gradiaon 

Graasley 

Ouyer 

Hagedorn 

Hansen 

Harsba 

Holt 

Hutchinson 

lobord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jouet,  N.C. 

Kelly 

Ketchum 

Kindness 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Lujan 

McClory 

McColllster 

McDonald 

McEwen 

Madlgan 

Micbtf 

MUler.  Ohio 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mosher 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 


Studds 

SuUWan 

Qymlagton 

TUVlor.RO. 

TlMmpeon 

Thornton 

Traader 

TiMMIgas 

VdaU 


Van  Deerlin 

VanderVeea 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wasman 

Weaver 

Whalen 

White 

Wbittea 

Wiggins 

WUson,  C.  H. 

WUson,  Tex. 

Wirtb 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

TaUB 

TatroB 

Young,  Fla. 

Touag,Oa. 

Tomig,  Tex. 

Sabloakl 

Zeferettl 


Paiasman 

Plekle 

Foags 

Qoie 

QuUlen 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Boblnaon 

Bouaselot 

Runnels 

Satterfltid 

Schneebeli 

S^mUus 

Sbrlver 

Stanster 

SkubltB 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Stanton. 

J.WUllam 
Stoelman 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Tbone 
TTeen 

Vander  Jagt 
Wampler 
WhttMnirst 
WUson.  Bob 
Winn 
Wylie 
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Aspln 

Cederbcrg 

Conlan 

EUberg 

Eshleuan 


NOT  VOTING — 16 

Slsk 


Hlnshaw 
Kazen 

lAndrum 


Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stephens 
Teague 
Toung,  Alaska 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  EUberg  and  Mr.  lUzen  for,  with  Mr. 
Teague  against. 

Mr.  BiBk  and  Mr.  Rees  for.  wltb  Mr.  Conlan 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Aspln  wltb  Mr.  Ltuodnun. 

Mr.  MUls  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

8o,  two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof,  the  bill  was  passed,  the  oinjec- 
tions  of  the  Presid^it  to  the  eontrmry 
notwithstanding. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wfil  iMtiiy 
the  Senate  of  the  action  of  the  Hoase. 


GENERAL  LEATE 


Mr.  WRICfiT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  ronarks  on  the 
subject  of  the  veto  override  of  HJl.  5247. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlanan  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  SENATE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  88,  AUTHORIZINO 
PRINTINO  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  OPEN  HEARINGS  AND  FINAL 
REPORT  OF  SENATE  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  INTELLIGENCE  AC- 
TIVITIES 

Mr.  BRADEMAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  a 
privileged  report  to  accompany  the  Sen- 
ate concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
88,  Rept.  No.  94-^35)  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  open 
hearings  and  the  final  report  of  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  InteUigence  Ac- 
tivities, which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
WAYS  AND  MEANS  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT.  MONDAY.  FEBRUARY 
23,  1976,  TO  FILE  REPORT,  ALONG 
WITH  SEPARATE  OR  MINORITY 
VIEWS.  ON  HJl.  11893 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Wajrs  and  Means  may  have  untU  mid- 
night Monday,  Fdsruary  23, 1976,  to  file 
a  report,  along  with  any  separate  or  mi- 
nority views,  on  HJl.  11893,  a  biU  to  in- 
crease the  pubUc  debt  limitation  through 
June  30, 1976. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT  TOMORROW,  FRIDAY. 
FEBRUARY  20.  1976.  TO  FILE  A 
REPORT  ON  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
MAKING  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  LEGISLATIVE 
BRANCH 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  may  have  imtU  midnight 
tomorrow  night  to  file  a  report  on  a  Joint 
resolution  making  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  legislative  branch  for 
fiscal  year  1976  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  CONSIDERA- 
TION ON  TUESDAY  NEXT  OR  ANY 
DAY  THEREAFTER  OF  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  811.  MAKING 
SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRCXPRIATIONS 
FOR  THE  LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1976 

Mr.  MAHON.  ACT.  Eb)eaker,  I  adc  unani- 
mous CMisent  that  it  may  be  In  order 


In  file  House  on  Tuesday  next  or  any  day 
thereafter  to  consider  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 811,  making  supplonental  appro- 
priations for  the  legislative  branch  for 
fiscal  year  1976  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
^e  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VETO  OVERRIDE 


(Mr.  ALLEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
the  most  eloquent  and  persuasive  state- 
ment of  the  Democratic  Caucus  on  yes- 
terday, I  received  a  telegram  from  my 
distinguished  predecessor,  the  Honor- 
able Richard  H.  Fulton,  requesting  me 
for  reasons  which  are  stated  that  I  vote 
to  override  the  President's  veto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  telegram  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Nashville,  Tenk., 

February  18,  1976. 
Representative  Clifford  Allen, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Allen:  You  are  well 
aware,  no  doubt,  of  the  vote  scheduled  for 
tomorrow  to  override  the  veto  of  the  public 
workB/countercycllcal  bill  (HR  5247) ,  debate 
on  this  important  legislative  proposal  has 
been  extremely  thcK-ough.  The  pressing  need 
for  this  legislation  and  the  assistance  it 
would  provide  for  cities  and  counties  has 
been  clearly  recognized  by  the  Congress 
which  has  given  its  overwhelming  approval 
to  the  bUl.  It  is  necessary,  however,  for  the 
Congreea  to  again  demonstrate  its  desire  In 
this  matter.  I  urge  you  to  do  so  by  voting  to 
override  this  veto. 
Sincerely, 

BicHABO  H.  Pulton, 
Mayor,  Metropolitan  Nashville-Davidson 
County,  Tenn. 


LET  US  BECOME  WORK-ORIENTED 

(Mr.  BRINKLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
r^narks ) 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
afternoon  In  a  special  order  I  will  em- 
phasize the  Jobs  ethic  which  I  feel  to 
be  an  important  one  to  consider  in  this 
chapter  of  the  life  of  our  country.  Some- 
how, we  must  reverse  the  process  and 
pattern  of  Federal  assistance  without  a 
work  requirement.  Somehow  we  must  see 
the  big  picture  and  understand  the  fal- 
lacy of  slashing  military,  postal,  and  civil 
service  Jobs — or  even  trimming  them  by 
furlough — in  a  time  of  imacceptably 
high  unemployment.  Are  not  Jobs  pref- 
erable to  the  unemployment  benefits  and 
welfare  to  which  these  men  and  women 
will  be  relegated?  Will  not  the  cost  be 
equivalent  either  way  to  the  taxpayer, 
and  is  not  the  better  alternative  the 
productive  one? 

Just  this  morning  I  heard  over  the 
radio  that  imemployment  benefits  in 
1975  amoimted  to  $19  billion.  Could  this 
be  right?  One  billion  dollars  alone  is  a  lot 
of  money.  Possession  of  that  amount  on 
the  fiirst  Christmas,  with  an  expenditure 
of  $1,000  every  day  since  would  still  leave 
the  owner  with  $271  million  today. 

Earning  one's  livelihood  is  conducive 


to  pride  and  character;  to  national  back- 
bone, when  considered  nationally. 

I  do  not  approve  of  high-salaried  pub- 
lic works  jobs.  But  the  goal  of  public 
service  as  an  alternative  to  welfare  has 
every  merit.  It  should  be  an  accepted 
fact  that  individuals  should  render  what- 
ever work  liiey  can  as  a  condition  to 
receiving  subsistence  in  the  form  of  tax 
moneys. 

There  is  something  deeply  wi'ong  when 
tiie  good  land  which  is  ours  cannot  be 
meshed  with  the  good  people  which  we 
have,  to  provide  a  work  ethic  again. 

We  must  reverse  the  drift  and  then 
the  rush  to  idleness.  Let  us  become  work- 
oriented  once  more. 


DRASTIC  CUTBACKS  IN  POSTAL 
SERVICES 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  Saturday,  February  21,  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  will  put  a  drastic  cut- 
back in  services  into  effect.  Branch  of- 
fices, with  what  they  claim  are  "low  rev- 
enue and  high  operating  costs,"  will  now 
be  closed  on  Saturdays. 

In  the  32d  Congressional  District  in 
California,  nine  post  offices  will  be  closed 
in  Long  Beach  alone.  Other  stations  that 
will  be  affected  include  those  in  Harbor 
City,  Lomita,  San  Pedro,  Torrance,  and 
Wilmington.  As  a  result  of  this  policy, 
only  10  offices  will  be  open  Saturdays  be- 
tween 9  ajn.  and  noon  in  the  906,  907, 
and  908  Zip  code  areas. 

The  Postal  Service  says  that  this  is  a 
necessary  economy  move  aimed  at  sav- 
ing manpower  and  operating  costs. 
However,  the  public  is  very  skeptical 
about  the  situation — and  they  should  be. 
All  we  have  heard  from  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  lately  are  trends  towards  higher 
rates  and  diminishing  services. 

If  these  trends  continue,  the  Postal 
Service  will  come  under  even  more  seri- 
ous question  about  the  efficiency  of  their 
operation — and  the  Congress  may  have 
no  choice  but  to  take  a  hard  look  at  the 
way  the  Service  is  being  run. 


ALLEGED  DISCLOSURE  OF  INTEL- 
LIGENCE MATERIAL 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  resolution  calling  for  a 
complete  investigation  into  the  disclosure 
of  the  House  Select  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee report  material,  and  if  any  Member 
should  be  found  implicated  or  found 
guilty,  it  seems  to  me  It  would  be  the  ac- 
tion of  the  House  to  expel  such  a  Mem- 
ber as  is  provided  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. If  any  staff  member  were  involved 
they  should  be  promptly  fired. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  ttie  opportu- 
nity in  the  last  few  days  of  talking  to 
American  citizens  from  aroimd  this 
country,  and  I  can  attest  to  the  deep 
concern  which  they  have  concerning  the 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  members 
of  the  staffs  who  would  allow  such  in- 
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foi-mation  to  get  out  to  the  press  after 
the  Congress  Itself  voted  not  to  have  it 
released.  I  think  it  is  outrageous,  and  I 
think  we  must  act  firmly  in  order  that 
the  public  knows  we  are  concerned  about 
what  we  do  ourselves  in  this  House  to 
protect  our  national  security. 


FARM  CENSUS  REPORT  REQUIRE- 
MENTS SEEN  AS  BUREAUCRATIC 
OVER-APPROACH 

(Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
recently  received  from  a  famier  living 
in  the  15th  District  of  Texas,  which  I 
represent,  a  disturbing  communication 
which  I  wish  to  share,  in  part,  with  my 
colleagues.  This  gentleman  sent  me  a 
copy  of  the  1974  Census  of  Agriculture 
form  which,  as  he  says: 

I  am  being  forced  to  complete  agabist  my 
wishes  and  under  the  threat  ot  possible  fine 
and  imprisonment. 

And  then  this  farmer  from  my  district 
went  on  to  say: 

I  have  been  a  farmer  most  of  my  life,  and 
consider  myself  to  be  a  successful  farmer; 
however,  I  do  not  have  a  great  deal  of  formal 
education  and  must  rely  on  accountants 
and  attorneys  to  help  me  In  many  of  my 
business  matters.  My  farming  operations 
cannot  be  properly  conducted  on  the  basis 
of  records  which  match  or  make  readily 
available  the  Information  inquired  about 
in  the  enclosed  census  form,  and  I  am  going 
to  have  to  pay  my  accotmtant  for  a  con- 
ference which  may  last  the  better  part  of  a 
day  in  order  to  complete  the  form  in  ques- 
tion. This  is  time  and  money  which  I  can  111 
afford. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  imderstand  the  value 
and  necessity  of  the  farm  census.  But  I 
am  wondering  if  this  is  not  another 
case  of  bureauci-atic  over-approach.  The 
burden  of  paperwork  imposed  upon  small 
business  enterprises — which  certainly 
include  most  farms — has  become  almost 
too  heavy  to  bear.  A  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced—H.R.  323 — is  designed  to  elim- 
inate many  of  the  written  requests  from 
Federal  agencies  and  the  imnecessary 
forms  demanded  by  them.  I  respectfully 
commend  H.R.  232  to  tlie  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 


PRIVILEGES    OP    THE    HOUSE— IN- 
QUIRY     INTO       CIRCUMSTANCES 
SURROUNDING  PUBLICATION   BY 
THE  VILLAGE  VOICE  AND  DANIEL 
.SCHORR 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  rise  to  a  question 
involving  the  privileges  of  the  House,  and 
I  oCfer  a  privileged  resolution. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  1042 
Resolution  requiring  that  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Ck>nduct  inquire  into 
the  circumstances  leading  to  the  public 
publication  of  a  report  containing  classified 
material  prepared  by  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence 

Whereas  the  February  16,  1976,  Issue  of  the 
Village  Voice,  a  New  York  City  newspaper, 
contains  the  partial  text  of  a  report  or  a 
preliminary  report  prepared  by  the  Select 
Committee   on   Intelligence   of    the    House, 


pursuant  to  H.  Res.  601 .  which  relates  to  the 
foreign  activities  of  the  Intelligence  agencies 
of  the  United  States  and  which  contains 
sensitive  classlfled  Information;  and 

Whereas  the  House,  pursuant  to  H.  Res. 
982,  adopted  January  29,  1970.  resolved  that 
the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  not  re- 
lease any  report  prepared  by  it  pursuant  to 
H.  Res.  691  until  the  report  is  certified  by  the 
President  as  not  containing  Information 
which  would  adversely  affect  the  intelligence 
activities  of  the  CIA  in  foreign  countries  or 
the  intelligence  activities  in  foreign  countries 
of  any  other  department  or  agency  of  the 
Federal  Oovernxnent;  and 

Whereas  It  appears  that  Daniel  Schorr,  a 
correspondent  for  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  and  a  member  entitled  to  admission 
to  the  Radio  and  Television  Galleries  of  Con- 
gress, has  allegedly  admitted  publicly  that 
he  had  obtained  a  copy  of  the  report  referred 
to  above  and,  as  a  result  of  his  alleged  per- 
sonal disagreement  with  the  action  of  the 
House  In  adopting  H.  Res.  982,  allegedly  took 
actions  which  resulted  in  the  publication  of 
portions  of  this  aforementioned  report  in  the 
Village  Voice;  and 

Whereas  it  therefore  appears  that  the 
aforementioned  alleged  actions  of  the  said 
Daniel  Schorr  may  be  in  contempt  of,  or  a 
breach  of  the  prlvUeges  of,  this  House:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  ComnUttee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct  be  and  it  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  inquire  Into  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  pubUcation  of 
the  text  and  of  any  part  of  the  report  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  and  to  re- 
port back  to  the  House  in  a  timely  fashion 
its  findings  and  recommendations  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genOeman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Straiton)  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  I  would  like  to 
advise  Members  of  the  House  that  copies 
of  this  resolution  are  on  the  front  desk 
and  on  the  other  desks  if  any  individuals 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  get  a 
copy. 

There  Is  one  amendment  in  these 
copies,  and  that  is  that  the  resolution,  as 
presented,  directs  the  Committee  on  Offi- 
cial Standards  of  Conduct  rather  than 
the  Committee  on  Rules  to  undertake 
the  investigation  designated  in  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  Members  are 
anxious  to  catch  planes  to  get  back  to 
their  districts,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  conclude  this  activity  with 
dispatch;  but  I  do  believe  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  concern  to  the 
House  and  to  the  people. 

This  resolution  addresses  itself  to  the 
problem  of  the  publication  of  a  report 
of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence after  the  House  had  voted  better 
than  2  to  1  on  the  29th  of  Januai-y 
1976,  not  to  have  that  report  published. 

Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  should  be  a 
matter  of  deep  concern  to  Membeis  of 
the  House  because  it  goes  directly  to  the 
privileges  of  the  House  and  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  proceedings  as  set  out  in 
rule  IX  of  the  rules  of  the  House. 

Let  me  try  to  set  forth  before  the 
Members  of  the  House  what  we  know  for 
certain  about  this  situation  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  know  Is  that  a 
copy  of  the  report  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  or  of  a  pre- 
liminary report,  was  published  in  the 


Village  Voice  newspaper  on  February  I6t, 
which  was  subsequent  to  the  action  that 
the  House  took  on  the  29th  of  January,  i 
am  not  sure  whether  any  Members  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  see  this  document, 
but  this  is  the  February  16  issue  of  the 
Village  Voice:  "The  Report  on  the  CIA 
That  President  Ford  Does  Not  Want  You 
To  Read." 

Incidentally,  on  yesterday  a  second 
segment  of  this  report  was  published  in 
the  Village  Voice  for  February  23 :  "How 
Kissinger,  the  White  House,  and  the 
CIA  Obstructed  the  Investigation." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  that  subse- 
quently Mr.  Daniel  Schorr,  a  correspond- 
ent of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem and  also  a  man  accredited  to  the 
television  and  radio  galleries  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  was  quoted  in 
the  press  as  saying  that  he  gave  a  copy 
of  this  report  to  the  Village  Voice.  He 
also  was  quoted  in  the  press  as  saying 
that  he  did  so  because  he  disagreed  with 
the  action  that  this  House  took  on 
the  29th  of  Januai-y  by  a  2-to-l  margin 
and  felt  a  dictate  of  conscientious  obli- 
gation to  make  it  public  in  spite  of  what 
the  House  had  done. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  ap- 
pear, on  the  surface  of  it  at  least,  that 
this  kind  of  conduct  might  be  in  con- 
tempt of  the  House  of  Representatives  or, 
at  the  very  least,  a  breach  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  House. 

Rule  X,  for  example,  says  that  the 
privileges  of  the  House  concern  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  own  proceedings. 

Certainly  the  action  which  we  thought 
we  took  on  tlie  29th  of  January  was 
vitiated  by  the  action  which  led  to  the 
publication  in  the  Village  Voice.  This 
action  of  Mr.  Schorr  was  taken,  as  I 
say,  by  an  individual  who  has  been 
granted  the  privilege  of  serving  as  a  cor- 
respondent in  the  House.  It  is  not  like 
somebody  coming  in  off  the  street. 

So,  tl.ose  are  the  facts  that  are  set 
forth  in  the  resolution.  The  resolving 
clause,  wlilch.  of  course,  is  the  guts  of 
the  preferential  resolution,  directs  the 
Conmiittee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct to  examine  into  the  whole  matter 
of  the  publication  of  the  report  in  the 
Village  Voice  and  to  report  back  to  the 
House  in  a  timely  fashion  its  findings 
and  its  recommendations  on  the  matter. 

It  ought  to  be  made  clear  that  tliis 
resolution  itself  does  not  pass  any  judg- 
ment on  Mr.  Schorl'  or  on  anybody  else. 
It  simply  directs  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  committee  should  be  equipped 
to  do  this  job,  to  examine  all  of  the  facts 
about  the  publication  and  determine 
what  action  miglit  be  appropriate. 

The  "whereas"  clauses  focus  on  Mr. 
Schorr  simply  because  he  is  the  only  in- 
dividual that  we  know  for  certain  who 
was  connected  with  this.  He  came  for- 
ward. He  is  tlae  only  one  who  came  for- 
ward and  acknowledged  that  he  trans- 
mitted the  document  in  his  possession 
to  the  Village  Voice  for  publication. 

This  resolution  would  empower  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct to  g6  Into  the  whole  matter.  So  that, 
if  it  wished,  it  could  inquire  as  to  where 
he  got  the  report,  whether  he  got  it 
from  the  CIA.  as  has  been  suggested, 
whether  he  got  it  from  the  staff  of  tlie 
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Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  wheth- 
er he  got  it  from  Members,  or  what  have 

Let  me  also  make  it  clear,  again,  that 
this  resolution  does  not  in  Itself  make 
anj-  charge  with  respect  to  Mr.  Schorr, 
so  that  anybody  who  votes  for  It  is  not 
foi-eclosing  the  case.  I  happen  to  believe 
that  his  was  a  contemptuous  action,  but 
this  can  only  be  determined  for  sure 
when  all  of  the  facts  have  been  pre- 
sented to  an  appropriate  committee  of 
the  Congiess.  We  cannot  proceed  just  on 
the  basis  of  a  newspaper  report.  So  It 
would  be  up  to  the  committee  itself  to 
examine  the  case  and  get  the  facts.  They 
might  want  to  talk  to  Mr.  Schorr  and 
determine  exactly  what  happened. 

Certainly  we  have  here  a  prima  facie 
case  that  the  privileges  of  this  House 
have  been  breached,  and  the  committee 
should  determine  what  the  situation  was 
and  should  also  recommend  to  the  House 
what  action  should  be  taken. 

There  are  precedents  in  the  House  go- 
ing back  all  the  way  to  1790  for  the  House 
to  exercise  contempt  action  over  individ- 
uals on  the  outside.  For  example,  two 
gentlemen  were  put  in  the  clinker,  one 
for  about  2  weeks,  and  in  the  other  case 
3  weeks,  for  an  attempt  to  bribe  a  Mem- 
ber. There  have  been  other  such  actions. 
I  am  not  sure  whether  this  approach 
is  appropriate  in  this  case  or  not.  It 
should  be  up  to  the  committee  to  decide 
what  to  recommend.  Or  it  is  possible  that 
the  committee  might  recommend,  at  the 
very  least,  that  in  consideration  of  what 
would  appear  to  be  at  least,  in  common- 
sense  language,  a  contemptuous  action 
on  the  part  of  someone  to  whom  we  have 
extended  the  facilities  of  the  radio  and 
television  gallery,  Uiat  we  should  with- 
draw from  him  the  privileges  of  member- 
ship in  that  gallery- 
This  is  what  the  resolution  does. 
Let  me  just  say  a  couple  of  words 
about  why  I  think  It  Is  Important  that 
we  should  consider  this  resolution  today 
and  why  I  think  we  should  vote  in  favor 
of  it.  This  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  as  well,  have  been  spending 
much  of  tlie  past  year  looking  Into  otur 
intelligence  proceedings.  We  have  been 
undertaking  to  examine  in  detail  exactly 
how  we  could  best  exercise  the  necessary 
oversight  over  Intelligence  operations; 
and  I  certainly  think  that  we  should 
exercise  oversight  over  them. 

But  it  has  also  been  increasingly  clear, 
particularly  in  recent  months,  that  there 
has  been  from  these  investigations  a 
steady  hemonhaging  of  our  intelligence 
secrets  and  our  intelligence  procedures. 
That  hemorrhaging  has  certainly  dam- 
aged the  reputaticm  of  the  Congress,  and 
I  do  not  doubt  that  it  has  also  damaged 
the  ability  of  our  intelligence  operations 
to  function.  This,  I  believe,  was  why  the 
House  voted  ratiher  surprisingly  on  the 
29th  oi  Januai-y  by  a  vote  of  2  to  1  to 
halt  the  publication  of  the  report  from 
the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
until  those  classified  items  of  sensitive 
information,  which  could  adversely  af- 
fect intelligence  activities  either  of  the 
CIA  or  other  agencies,  could  be  removed 
from  it. 

I  do  not  think  that  many  people  ex- 
pected that  the  House  would  take  that 
action,  but  I  think  the  Members  took  the 


action,  somewhat  unexpectedly,  because 
we  had  begim  to  hear  from  the  i>eople 
back  h<»ne  that  they  do  not  want  all  of 
our  secrets  leaked  in  the  newspapers  and 
on  television,  and  that  they  think  it  is 
not  a  very  smart  move  at  a  time  of  some 
crisis  that  we  should  provide  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  anybody  else  who  may 
wish  us  ill,  with  all  of  the  details  as  to 
how  we  acquire  our  information. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  resolution  be- 
gins to  give  us  now  a  handle  for  demon- 
strating that  we  want  to  do  more  than 
talk  about  preventing  these  leaks,  that  we 
want  to  begin  to  move  against  them.  This 
would  be  the  beginning,  it  seems  to  me, 
of  implementing  and  following  on 
through  with  the  action  that  we  took  on 
January  29  to  stop  the  flow  of  these 
secrets. 

Mr.  Schorr  thinks  that  there  is  a 
higher  law  apparently  than  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  he  refers  to  a  conscientious  overrid- 
ing obligation.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  not  milike  some  of  the  attitudes  which 
prevailed  in  the  White  House  during  the 
Watergate  matter.  People  down  there 
felt  that  they  were  above  the  law  too. 

I  believe  tiiiat  If  this  Congress  does  not 
vote  today  to  undertake  to  seek  out  what 
happened  and  to  see  if  we  cannot  take 
some  kind  of  pimitive  action  under  the 
law  against  those  who  are  responsible  for 
these  leaks,  we  will  be  derelict  in  om* 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  conclude 
my  remarks,  and  then  I  will  be  liappy  to 
yield  to  anyone  who  wants  me  to  yield. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  I  am  not  challenging  the  principle 
of  the  freedom  of  tlie  press.  Before  I 
came  to  this  body  I  happened  to  be  a 
radio  and  television  news  comjnentator 
myself.  I  think  I  know  something  about 
the  news  business,  and  I  certainly  sup- 
port, and  have  supported,  the  freedom 
of  the  press.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  the  presentation  by  Mr.  Schorr  of 
the  contents  of  whatever  document  he 
received  on  his  own  television  show  is 
protected  by  the  Constitution.  There  is 
no  question  but  that  the  publication  of 
the  document  that  he  gave  to  the  Village 
Voice  is  also  protected  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. But  I  submit,  as  one  who  is  not  a 
constitutional  lawyer,  that  there  is  a 
difference  when  it  comes  to  Mr.  Schorr's 
handing  to  the  Village  Voice  for  publica- 
tion Uie  dociunent  that  he  obtained. 

That  is  not  in  my  judgment  protected 
by  the  Constitution.  I  do  not  think,  for 
example,  if  some  individual  had  stolen 
the  Pentagon  papers  and  then  given 
them  to  the  New  York  Times,  although 
the  New  York  Times,  as  we  found  out, 
was  protected  in  publishing  the  Pentagon 
papers,  that  the  gentleman  who,  let  us 
assume — ^I  am  not  saying  this  is  what 
happened  but  let  us  assume  it  had  been 
brought  about  this  way — ^had  broken  in 
and  entered  to  get  those  papers  would 
be  immune  from  prosecution  under  the 
freedom  of  the  press  provisions. 

Actually  the  press  accoimts  of  this  Vil- 
lage Voice  matter  suggest  that  Mr. 
Schorr  actually  obtained  the  report 
which  he  made  available  to  the  Village 
Voice  with  the  imderstanding  that  the 
report  was   going  to  be  released  very 


shortly  by  the  committee.  This  Is  a 
procedure  that  is  certainly  not  un- 
known in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tive. If  we  are  going  to  put  out  a 
documoit,  especially  a  long  and  com- 
plicated one,  we  will  often  issue  it  and 
say  "Hold  for  release"  and  we  may  put  a 
particular  date  on,  or  we  may  put  a  par- 
ticular set  of  circumstances  on,  and  that 
gives  the  newspaper  reporter  time  to  read 
the  report  and  digest  the  information  be- 
fore the  actual  release  date  comes  along. 
It  may  have  been  that  this  was  the  sit- 
uation xmder  which  an  accredited  cor- 
respondent got  the  doctmient;  and  then 
when  the  House  of  course  decreed  that 
the  document  should  not  be  released,  it 
would  seem  to  me  the  accredited  cor- 
respondent had  a  clear-cut  obligation  to 
respect  that  decision,  considering  the 
circumstances  imder  which  he  had  gotten 
the  dociunent,  and  that  he  had  no  right 
either  morally  or  legally  to  go  out  and 
promote  pubUcation. 

One  other  point  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion, so  that  I  am  sure  the  Members  have 
the  full  facts  before  them,  is  that,  again 
according  to  the  press  reports.  Mi*. 
Schorr  really  wanted  to  get  this  thing 
made  into  a  book  and  he  shopped  ai-ound 
for  apparently  several  publishers  and 
nobody  was  too  much  interested  in  it.  So 
he  finally  ended  up  with  the  Village 
Voice.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is 
going  up  or  going  down.  But  at  any  rate, 
according  to  tlie  press  accoimt  this  trans- 
action was  accompanied,  as  publication 
of  tlie  book  would  have  been  accom- 
panied, by  an  exchange  of  money,  and 
he  got  some  money  which  was  turned 
over  to  a  fimd,  as  I  understand  it,  for 
protection  of  the  freedcxn  of  the  press. 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  makes  this 
transaction  more  reprehensible  or  not, 
but  I  would  observe  to  Members  that 
the  New  York  Times,  which  probably 
takes  second  place  to  no  one  in  its  con- 
cern for  freedom  of  the  press,  has  already 
excoriated  Mr.  Schon-  in  its  editoi'ials  on 
this  particular  point. 

Let  me  make  one  more  point,  if  I  may, 
smd  then  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  my 
friends  who  want  to  make  cMnments.  I 
believe  that  the  pewle  themselves  do 
favor  action  taken  against  those  who  are 
responsible  for  leaking  some  of  our  se- 
crets, and  according  to  the  CIA  and  the 
intelligence  people  this  report  includes  a 
number  of  higfcdy  classified  items  whose 
release  can  damage  our  intelligence 
capabilities. 

I  know  that  it  is  not  particularly  pop- 
ular to  appear  to  be  taking  on  the  pi«ss, 
and  I  imagine  that  is  something  that 
many  Members  are  concerned  about.  But 
I  have  tiled  to  suggest  that  this  is  not  a 
matter  of  protecting  freedom  of  the 
press.  What  we  are  dealing  with  here  is 
separate  action,  not  the  publication,  not 
the  broadcasting,  but  something  else.  I 
believe  tlie  people  of  the  United  States 
who  send  us  down  here  to  try  to  protect 
tour  counti-y  for  a  period  of  2  years 
want  us  to  act  to  protect  our  secrets. 

How  can  we  exercise  any  kind  of  over- 
sight and  intelligence  control  under  ei- 
ther the  present  arrangement  or  imder 
the  new  arrangement  that  Piesident 
Foi-d  wants  us  to  approve  according  to 
his  recommendations  the  other  day — 
how  can  we  exei-cise  any  kind  of  Intel- 
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llgence  oversight  unless  we  have  the  ca- 
pability of  protecting  our  vital  secrets 
tliemselves? 

This  is  the  first  st^,  and  I  think  it  Is 
an  important  step,  and  we  do  not  have  to 
lake  it  on  the  say  so  of  Sam  Stratton.  We 
leave  it  up  instead  to  one  of  our  distin- 
guished conuuittees.  up  to  them  to  deter- 
mine what  the  facts  are,  up  to  them  to 
report  back  In  timely  fashion.  And  so 
let  us  now  show  the  American  people 
that  we  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
do  recognize  the  danger  that  these  leaks 
pose,  and  that  we  are  prepared  to  do  our 
constitutional  duty  as  a  legislative  body 
to  protect  our  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  if  I  were  to  yield  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  the  purpose  of  debate  I  would 
like  the  floor,  and  therefore,  I  will  yield 
only  for  purposes  of  debate,  and  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  <  Mr. 
McClory). 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  sup- 
porting the  i-esolution  offered  by  col- 
league from  New  York  <Mr.  Stratton), 
I  want  to  emi>hasize  that  the  principal 
impact  of  our  House  select  committee 
.should  be  to  recommend  improvements 
in  the  intelligence  community,  including 
tlie  strengthening  of  our  intelligence 
agencies  consistent  with  the  recom- 
mendations some  of  which  have  been 
offered  by  the  Majority  and  othei-s  by 
Minority  Members  of  the  House  Select 
Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  completely 
imrealistic  to  fail  to  recogni7e  tliat  the 
egregious  leaks  which  have  occurred  in 
the  course  of  our  committee's  work  in- 
cluding wholesale  divulgence  of  classified 
material  entrusted  to  our  committee — 
are  diverting  the  attention  of  tliis  House 
from  its  main  task  of  restructuring  and 
strengthening  our  intelligence  capabili- 
ties— and  from  providing  aiipropriate 
and  responsible  Congressional  and  Ex- 
ecutive ovei-sight  of  all  foreign  intelli- 
gence activities — and  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that 
unless  the  House  supports  the  privileged 
resolution  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
\ork — and  establishes  a  mechanism  for 
investigating  the  source  of  the  leaks  and 
the  unauthorized  divulgence  of  cla.ssified 
information,  we  will  be  handicapping 
oui-selves  in  our  efforts  to  restore  credi- 
bility and  confidence  in  the  Congress  to 
investigate  and  recommend  improve- 
ments for  the  intelligence  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  question  the  wisdom  of 
initiating  any  contempt  of  Congress 
proceedings  against  representatives  of 
the  media.  Indeed,  our  efforts  should  be 
directed  against  those  persons — who 
have  authorized  access  to  the  cla.ssified 
material  of  our  select  committee — and 
wlio  violated  the  trust  reposed  in  him. 
her  or  them  in  making  available  to  the 
media  such  classified  information. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  addition  to  the  damage 
to  our  national  security,  the  injury  to 
our  foreign  affairs  and  the  jeopardy  in 
which  we  may  have  placed  foreign  na- 
tionals who  have  cooperated  with  our 
intelligence  personnel  there  is  the  equal- 
ly serious  question  as  to  how  this  House 
of  Representatives  and  Its  committees 
are  to  handle  classified  material  in  the 
exercise  of  its  investigative  and  oversicht 
roles. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  privileged  resolution 
before  us  addresses  itself  directly  to  these 
critical  problems — ^problems  which  re- 
quire our  immediate  attention  and  de- 
serve responsible  and  prompt  answers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  has  supported 
the  establishment  and  activities  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  and  as 
one  who  has  served  as  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  this  committee,  re- 
sponsible in  my  view,  for  dellveiT  to  the 
committee  of  large  volumes  of  classified 
infoi-mation,  I  have  a  diiect  individual, 
as  well  as  official,  interest  in  seeking  to 
expose  those  who  may  have  violated  the 
trust  and  confidence  which  enabled  our 
committee  to  receive  such  classified  in- 
formation in  tlie  first  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  resolution 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  and  I 
hope  that  following  its  adoption  we  will 
'be  able  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  prob- 
'lems  of  leaks  which  now  plague  us  and 
that  we  can  contemporaneously  attend 
to  the  serious  business  of  enacting  legis- 
lation to  restructure  and  improve  the 
intelligence  agencies — and  to  establish 
appropriate  oversight  in  the  Congress 
and  take  such  other  steps  as  may  be 
needed  to  both  strengthen  and  make 
more  efficient  our  intelligence  capability 
and  establish  a  coordinated  and  respon- 
sible working  arrangement  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  for 
protecting  classified  information  from 
exposure  while  at  the  same  time  exposing 
all  unlawful  and  offensive  activities 
which  may  be  committed  in  the  name 
of  national  security  where  national  se- 
curity is  not.  indeed,  tavolved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  see  nothing  but 
benefits  following  from  a  prompt  and 
overwhelming  adoption  of  this  i-esolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  remarks.  The 
gentleman  certainly  deserves  a  great 
deal  of  credit  in  the  vote  that  occurred 
on  the  29th  of  January. 

I  would  simply  say  to  the  gentleman 
with  respect  to  the  point  he  made,  that 
we  ought  to  find  those  that  originally 
did  the  leaking  and  not  concentrate  on 
Mr.  Schorr.  A  lot  of  times  we  look  for 
those  who  leak  and  we  do  not  find  them. 
The  facilities  of  the  FBI,  as  I  imder- 
stand,  have  already  been  extended  to  the 
House  for  thi.s  purpase.  It  took  them  a 
long  time  to  find  Patty  Hearst. 

So  I  believe  we  must  also  deal  with 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  vei-y  flagrant 
and  contemptuous  conduct  on  the  part 
of  somebody-  who  has  already  been  iden- 
tified. I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  ignore 
that  while  we  wait  to  find  .somebody  else. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mis.souri  <Mr.  Ichord)  for  purpo-ses 
of  debate  only. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  I  want  to 
emphasize,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  that  this 
is  not  a  resolution  to  condemn  Daniel 
Schoir.  This  is  a  resolution  directing  a 
committee  of  the  House  to  investigate 
and  report  the  facts  and  recommenda- 
tions back  to  the  House. 

Now.  I  would  state  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  that  I  am  not  so  sure 
that  a  contempt  has  been  committed, 


because  of  the  peculiar  ch'cumstances 
imder  which  this  matter  arose;  but  there 
is  more  Involved  than  the  actions  of 
Daniel  Schorr.  What  we  should  be  great- 
ly concerned  about,  what  Is  at  Issue  here 
is  whether  this  resolution  Is  necessary 
to  protect  the  integrity  and  the  proces- 
ses of  the  House.  Now,  I  happen  to  be- 
lieve that  for  many  years,  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  glarliig  shortcomings  of  Con- 
gi-ess  has  that  it  has  failed  to  sufficient- 
ly conduct  oversight  proceedings  over  in- 
telligence activities. 

I  also  happen  to  believe  that  thei-e  have 
been  too  many  cases  of  misclasslflcation 
and  overclassiflcation  of  intelligence  in- 
foi-matlon,  but  this  Is  not  to  say  that  In 
one  short  tenn  of  Congress  that  we 
should  completely  reverse  ourselves,  go- 
ing from  not  conducting  any  oversight 
activity  whatsoever  to  the  complete  de- 
struction of  our  intelligence  activities  in 
this  countr>'.  I  think  the  article  In  News- 
week which  came  out  only  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday  puts  the  question  very 
well,  I  would  state  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York: 

"Was  Congress  simply  proving  Itself 
a  leaky  sieve  so  as  not  to  be  tnisted  with 
the  effective  oversight  of  Intelligence  op- 
erations?" 

This  is  why  tlie  resolution  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  must  be  adopted 
by  the  House,  so  that  we  can  protect  the 
integrity  of  the  House.  If  we  are  to  over- 
.soe  Intelligence  activities  we  must  adopt 
tills  resolution. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments.  I  might  just  say 
that  I  have,  of  course,  researched  this 
question  in  some  detail.  The  general  im- 
pression is  that  the  only  kind  of  thing 
that  Is  suitable  for  contempt  is  a  fail- 
ure to  answer  a  question  before  a  con- 
gressional committee  or  a  failure  to  pro- 
duce documents  in  response  to  a  subpena 
duces  tecum,  or  a  failure  to  be  sworn,  as 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  LIddy. 

However,  the  precedents  indicate  that 
there  are  other  tWngs,  too,  which  have 
been  regarded  as  contempt,  and  the  only 
problem,  as  I  understand  It,  Is  that  im- 
der other  rulhigs  of  the  coiu'ts,  to  proceed 
In  that  kind  of  situation  where  there  is 
no  statutoi-y  law,  as  there  Is  in  not  re- 
sponding to  questions  before  a  congres- 
sional committee,  we  would  have  to  pro- 
ceed with  due  process  of  law;  and  tliat 
would  perhaps  requli-e  a  virtual  trial  on 
tlie  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  something  of  tliat  kind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  promised  to  yield  to  the 
disthiguished  gentleman  from  Texas, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee <Mi-.  MiLFOHD).  I  yield  five  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  for 
the  purpose  of  debate  only. 

I  shall  yield  to  tliose  on  the  other  side 
of  Uie  question,  but  I  promised  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  the  piu-- 
pase  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  rise  very  much  in  favor  of  the  resolu- 
tion offered  by  tlie  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  <Mr.  Stratton). 

First,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  real 
questions  involved  here.  Has  Mr.  Daniel 
Schorr  violated  national  law?  Has  Mr. 
Schorr  shown  contempt  for  this  Con- 
giess?  Does  Mr.  Schorr's  action  come 
under  the  protection  of  the  "freedom  of 
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the  press**  clauie  in  our  Constitution? 
These  are  queettoM  that  need  to  be  an- 
swered. These  questions  will  require  care- 
ful study,  thoughtful  deliberation,  and 
responsible  answen. 

Many  of  the  Mlaiibers  of  this  House 
personally  witnessed  Mr.  Schorr's  ap- 
pearance on  the  electronic  media  and 
heard  him  admit  that  he  obtained  a  copy 
of  the  Select  Cknnmittee  on  Intelligence 
report,  and  had  in  turn  given  that  report 
to  a  print  media  for  publication.  Many 
of  us  heard  him  clearly  state  that  he 
knew  that  the  House  had  voted  to  restrict 
publication  of  this  report  because  it  con- 
tained Information  that  would  harm  the 
national  security  of  this  Nation.  By  his 
own  admission,  he  appears  to  be  in  clear 
violation  of  the  will  and  intent  of  the 
House,  which  voted  by  about  two  to  one 
majority  to  keep  the  classified  portions 
of  said  report  classified. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  tliat  nowhere 
and  at  no  time  have  Mr.  Schorr's  press 
credentials,  training,  or  special  privfleges 
set  this  gentleman  of  the  press  up  as  a 
declassification  board.  Since  v^en  does 
one  man  get  the  privilege  of  undermin- 
ing his  nation's  govertmient  without 
consequence? 

One  of  the  key  amendments  of  our 
Constitution  guarantees  that  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  shall  not  be  abridged, 
but  nowhere  in  that  amendment  is 
"freedom  of  the  press"  translated  into 
the  right  to  declassify  classified  infor- 
mation. 

Did  Mr.  Schorr  go  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House?  Did  Mr.  Schorr  seek  an  audi- 
ence with  the  President  of  the  United 
States?  Did  he  attempt  in  any  way  to 
say  that  he  was  morally  convinced  that 
the  classified  materials  should  be  re- 
leased, or  did  he  in  any  way  attempt  to 
legally  get  them  declassified?  If  he  did, 
he  has  remained  silent  about  It. 

Instead,  he  admitted  publicly  that  he 
turned  over  the  classified  report  to  a 
print  media,  the  "Village  Voice."  I  think 
it  is  very  important  to  note  that  Mr. 
Schorr  did  not  reveal  the  report  him- 
self as  a  reporter  for  the  TV  network, 
but  rather  passed  along  the  classified 
report  to  a  third  party. 

In  so  doing,  he  may  have  surrended 
any  protection  under  the  "Freedom  of 
Press"  clause. 

I  contend,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  people 
of  this  Nation  who  carry  credentials  that 
permit  tliem  to  cover  and  to  report  on 
tlie  workings  of  tliis  Government  also 
have  a  responsibility  to  the  pubUc.  They 
h.'ive  a  responsibility  to  be  truthful  and 
accurate.  They  have  a  responsibility  to 
report  all  the  information.  And  they  also 
have  a  responsibility  to  honor  the  laws 
of  this  land. 

If  a  reporter  objects  to  the  classifica- 
tion label  on  a  document,  then  that  re- 
porter has  an  obligation  to  call  it  to  the 
atteuticm  of  the  people  who  set  up  om* 
legally  classified  information. 

In  my  view,  a  document's  classification 
is  as  important  to  honor  as  any  law  of 
tills  Nation. 

Newsmen  and  newswomen  are  not 
abo\  e  these  laws,  and  they  must  be  held 
accountable  for  their  actions.  No  one 
quarrels  witli  the  public's  right  to  know. 
However,  most  would  quarrel  with  the 
right  of  our  adversaries  to  know;  and 


without  classification  proceedings,  the 
sensitive  material  of  .our  Nation  would 
be  adversary  knowledge,  as  well  as  pub- 
lic knowlMlge.  One  man  was  kUled  be- 
cause of  a  release  of  this  nature.  Will 
there  be  others? 

I  submit  that  the  voters  of  this  Na- 
tion did  not  elect  Daniel  Schorr.  They 
have  given  him  no  authority  to  represent 
them  In  sensitive  matters.  What  they 
have  given  him,  or  any  reporter,  is  the 
respectful  attention  to  the  information 
that  he  or  she  reports. 

When  246  of  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people  have  said  "no"  to  de- 
classifying the  House  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee's report,  how  can  one  man  vio- 
late that  vote,  that  action,  and  bear  no 
consequence? 

Therefore,  I  heartUy  recommend  the 
passage  of  the  Stratton  resolution  which 
calls  for  a  committee  Investigation. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  the  purpose  of 
debate  only? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  for  the 
purpose  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  discuss 
this  amendment  quite  seriously  with  the 
gentleman  In  the  well.  I  am  really  not 
opposed  to  an  investigation  by  some 
proper  committee  of  the  House  into  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  publica- 
tion of  the  text  and  of  any  part  of  the 
report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence. 

I  want  to  let  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
know  that  I  am  not  speaking  as  an  ad- 
versary but  as  one  who  Is  most  serious  ta 
considering  this  matter  in  its  best  light. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  welcome  the  gen- 
tleman's help  and  his  special  legal  ex- 
pertise. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
can  support  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  on  this  particular  resolution,  but  I 
do  want  to  see  if  there  Is  not  some  area 
in  which  we  may  be  in  agreement. 

In  the  first  place,  the  gentleman  Is 
absolutely  correct  in  his  statement  that 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  In  the  Pen- 
tagon case  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question  of  what  may  be  done  to  pro- 
tect governmental  secrets  before  they 
reach  the  press.  Indeed,  that  case  only 
went  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  courts  could  exercise  prior  restraint 
by  means  of  an  injunction  against  the 
newspaper.  It  did  not  even  go  to  the 
question  of  whether  a  newspaper  could 
be  punished.  I  do  not  think  it  could  be. 
but  the  case  did  not  go  to  that  question. 

But  what  troubles  me  about  this 
amendment  is  that  it  uses  a  great  deal  of 
language  like  "it  appears  that  Daniel 
Schorr."  "Daniel  Schorr  allegedly  ad- 
mitted publicly."  "allegedly  took  action 
which  resulted  in  the  publication,"  et 
cetera,  et  cetera. 

I  am  willing  to  join  in  an  mqulry,  but 
I  am  not  willing  to  join  in  an  inquisi- 
tion. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mn.- 
FORD>  who  spoke  before  me  was  largely 
speaking  about  what  Daniel  Schorr  did 
wrong.  Maybe  he  did  a  lot  wrong.  But 
if  we  are  calUng  for  an  hivestigation  of 
this  question,  we  should  not  write  into 


the  whereas  clauses  in  advance  of  the  in- 
vestigation what  we  think  the  investiga- 
tors ou^t  to  come  out  with. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  one  ques- 
tion.     

Mr.  STRATTON.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  decline  to  yield  fur- 
ther. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Will  the  gentleman 
let  me  ask  one  question? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  want  to  respond  to 
the  point  the  gentleman  made. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  to  anyone  that 
whereas  clauses  in  a  resolution  of  this 
kind  are  not  legally  binding. 

The  whereas  clauses  simply  try  to  set 
forth  as  clearly  as  it  is  possible  to  do  the 
circumstances  out  of  which  the  resolu- 
tion itself  emerges.  No  Member  can  vote 
on  this  without  having  scHne  understand- 
ing of  the  circumstances.  The  circum- 
stances involve  the  action  which  the 
House  took,  the  cireumstances  Involve 
the  action  which  the  Village  Voice  took, 
the  circumstances  involve  the  declara- 
tion of  Mr.  Schorr,  and  then  finally  it  is 
important  to  demonstrate  that  these 
various  facts  themselves  bear  directly 
on  the  privileges  of  the  House.  So  that  is 
what  the  whereas  clauses  contain. 

If  the  gentlemEm  is  In  favor  of  the 
resolving  clause,  that  is  really  all  we 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  wiU  yield,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  the  gentleman  very  briefly, 
but  I  must  remind  him  there  are  others 
who  want  to  be  heard. 

Mr..  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  see 
no  objection  to  saying  what  I  know  to  be 
the  fact,  and  that  is  that  the  Village 
Voice  did  print  the  article  and  that  the 
House  did  agree  to  the  resolution.  But  I 
would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
pro\asions  stating  that  certain  occur- 
rences are  alleged  to  have  happened  are 
absolutely  uimecessary  to  this  resolution, 
and,  therefore,  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question:  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  an  amendment? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wiU 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  cannot  yield 
for  that  purpose.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  is  a  distin- 
guished parliamentarian,  and  he  is  well 
aware  that  I  cannot  yield  for  any  pur- 
pose except  general  debate  without  los- 
ing the  fioor. 

The  reference  to  allegations  Is  In 
there  because  all  we  have  now  is  a  news- 
paper clipping.  I  have  not  talked  to  Mi'. 
Schorr,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt) 
has  talked  to  Mr.  Schorr.  Fiom  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct,  they  will  have  the 
statement  that  appeared  in  the  i>aper. 
but  they  will  want  to  get  the  full  facts, 
so  we  have  gone  out  of  our  way  to  make 
sure  we  were  making  no  accusations 
agahist  Mr.  Schorr.  It  would  simply  ap- 
pear that  he  may  have  been  in  contempt 
or  may  have  breached  the  privileges  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  caimot  yield  to  the 
gentleman  any  further. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
for  the  piirposes  of  debate  only  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Blr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  for  yielding. 

When  we  considered  the  original  reso- 
lution creating  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  back  In  February 
of  1975. 1  was  the  author  at  that  time  of 
an  amendment  to  the  original  resolution. 
Tliat  amendment  specifically  required 
Uie  committee — and  I  quote: 

To  Institute  aud  carry  out  such  rules  aoid 
proceduras  as  It.  may  deem  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  disclosure  outside  the  committee 
of  any  information  obtained  on  the  CIA  or 
other  lntellig;ence  agencies  without  the  »u- 
thori74ition  of  the  committee. 

My  amendment  also  prohibited  under 
the  circumstances  or  uiider  any  circiun- 
stances  the  disclosure  outside  the  com- 
mittee of  any  information  tliat  might  ad- 
versely aHect  our  overseas  intelligence 
activities,  and  It  required  some  security 
clearances  for  committee  stall  under  cer- 
tain conditions  for  the  employment  of 
staff. 

The  question  I  wish  to  raise  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  Is  this:  that 
since  that  re.solution  and  Its  successor 
which  re-created  this  select  cwnmittee 
were  matters  of  original  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  since  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  under  rule  X  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  is  charged  with 
exercising  oversight  responsibility  in  all 
matters  of  original  jurisdiction  under  the 
rules  which  have  been  adopted  by  Jiis 
House,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  wouiti  have 
been  more  fitting  and  proper  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  to  adhere  to  his 
original  pm-pose,  which  was  to  refer  this 
entire  matter  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

I  say  that  also  after  reviewing  rule  X, 
the  rule  which  is  applicable  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  uf  Official  Conduct 
and  which  refers  to: 

standards  of  official  couduct  for  Memliers. 
officers,  and  employees  of  the  House;  to  in- 
vestigate, subject  to  subparagraph  (2)  of 
this  paragraph,  any  alleged  violation,  by  a 
Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  House,  of 
the  Code  of  Official  Conduct  or  of  any  law. 
rule,  regulation,  or  other  standard  of  conduct 
applicable  to  the  conduct  of  such  Member, 
officer,  or  employee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
gentleman  would  have  been  well  advised 
to  leave  this  matter  In  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  committee  that  I  think  tmder  our 
rules  should  have  oversight  relative  to  a 
question  which  was  originally  in  its  Juris- 
diction. 

■  Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  x^^ll 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that 
this  point  troubled  me,  and  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows.  I  have  pondered  consid- 
erably over  Just  which  committee  would 
be  the  appropriate  committee. 

I  might  say  that  I  consulted  with  some 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and 
I  got  the  Impression  that  there  was  a 
feeling  that  it  might  be  more  appropri- 
ate to  refer  It  to  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct. 

Certainly,  the  Committee  on  Rules  Is 
the  one  that  stood  firm  In  taking  the 
lead  In  preventing  the  publication  of  the 
orlglzua  report,  and  what  the  gentle- 
man has  to  say  about  his  addition  to  the 


resolution  Is  absolutely  true.  It  was  a 
dlfllcult  decision  for  me  to  make;  and 
unfortunately,  my  understanding  of  the 
parliamentary  situation  Is  that  an 
amendment  would  not  be  hi  order. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  Is  a  very 
capable  committee,  and  It  Is  perhaps  not 
as  heavily  occupied  as  is  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  I  would  hope  that  they,  there- 
fore, might  be  able  to  undertake  this 
matter  with  dispatch,  perhaps  acquire 
the  neces.sai-y  staff  to  expedite  it,  and 
carry  it  out. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Yot'no  for 
the  purposes  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thnnk  the  genfleman  for  yleldlnp. 

I  rise  in  .strong  supi)ort  of  hi.s  i-e.solii- 
tion. 

I  am  filled  with  deep  regret  that  It  Is 
even  necessary  that  we  be  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Hmise  today  considering  sucli 
a  matter.  It  Is  really  a  sad  commentary 
to  have  to  acknowledge  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  or  people  who 
mieht  be  associated  with  that  Congress 
i-eally  no  longer  can  be  trusted  with  In- 
formation vital  to  the  defense  of  this 
Nation. 

I  regret  that  the  only  name  mentioned 
in  this  resolution  Is  that  of  Daniel  Schorr 
because,  a.s  a  newsman,  he  obviously  be- 
lieves he  has  somewhat  of  a  professional 
obligation  to  seek  out  whatever  facts 
and  infomiation  he  can  and  make  them 
available  to  the  public. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  condemn  that 
person  or  persons  associated  with  this 
Hoase  of  Representatives  or  this  Con- 
gres.s  who  has  access  to  this  information 
through  a  legal  Jurisdiction,  who  has 
legal  acce.ss  to  it,  and  who  has  revealed 
classified  information  In  an  unauthor- 
ized manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  emphasis 
of  this  investigation  Ls  placed  on  elimi- 
nating the  leaks  from  this  Congress  that 
there  evidently  are. 

I  would  just  like  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
although  It  might  soimd  a  little  corny, 
that  in  this  hostile  world  In  which  we 
live  today  a  leaky  government  Is  not  go- 
ing to  survive  In  the  international  seas 
any  more  than  a  leaky  ship  would. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  'Mr.  Youitc) 
for  his  remarks. 

I  might  simply  say  that  I  agree  with 
him :  It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  proceed 
quickly  to  try  to  plug  all  of  the  leaks,  or 
else  we  will  not  be  able  to  exercise  any 
kind  of  oversight  over  Intelligence. 

It  was  President  Kennedy  who  used  to 
say  that  a  trip  of  1,000  miles  begins 
with  the  first  step.  And  this  resolu- 
tion might  be  the  first  step,  or  perhaps 
the  second  step  after  the  vote  we  took 
on  the  29th  of  January,  on  the  journey 
of  bringing  real  protection  to  our  vital 
national  Intelligence  secrets. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  for  the  pur- 
poses of  debate  only  to  the  distinguished 
majority   leader,   the   gentleman    from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill). 
Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  .some  of  the 


Members  have  been  curlote  as  to  uliy  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (ICr,  Snut- 
ton)  has  the  floor  at  VbiB  tbne  an<)  why 

the  resolution  Is  privileged. ' 

It  Is  privileged  becatise  he  believes  that 
the  rules  of  the  House  and  tlie  processes 
of  the  Integrity  of  the  House  have  been 
transgressed. 

The  normal  procedure  would  have  been 
for  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Stbatton)  to  file  this  resolution  by  dnv- 
ping  it  In  the  hopper  In  the  ordinary 
manner.  Then  the  Speaker  would  have 
referred  the  resolution  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules ;  but  Mr.  Strattow  is  bypassing 
this  normal  procedure,  by  Instructing  the 
Ethics  Committee  to  act  on  thi.s  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  condone  the  ac- 
tion of  anybody  who  leaks  classified  or 
privileged  information,  whether  it  Is  a 
Member  of  the  Congress,  a  member  of  the 
press,  or  one  of  the  staff  members;  but  I 
do  think  that  we  ought  to  follow  the 
normal  procedure. 

The  normal  procedure  has  several  pos- 
sibilities. For  example,  those  In  the  Gal- 
lery, the  Press  Gallery,  are  there  by  the 
courtesy  of  this  House.  TTiey  have  their 
own  organization.  They  are  granted  cer- 
tain privileges.  They  have  their  own  of- 
fices. Sitting  over  there  are  the  members 
of  the  Radio  and  Television  Gallery. 
They  have  their  own  organization  and 
they  are  supposed  to  police  themselves, 
as  I  imderstand  it. 

They  have  an  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Radio  and  Television  Correspond- 
ents' Galleries:  Robert  P.  Poster  is  the 
chairman;  Sam  A.  Donaldson  Is  vice 
chairman;  Paul  Duke  Is  secretary;  Chris- 
tie Basham  Ls  treasurer;  Hal  Walker  Is  a 
member  at  large,  as  are  Charles  Van 
Dyke.  G.  Bradford  Kress,  and  William 
Greenwood.  All  these  members  of  the 
executive  committee  have  an  obligation 
to  themselves,  and  to  the  Integrity  of 
their  profession,  to  Investigate  the  alle- 
gatloios  covered  by  this  resolution. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Strattoh's  motion 
to  ustuTJ  the  normal  procedure  is  trans- 
gressing on  the  rights  of  all  our  mem- 
bership here,  and  especially  the  rights 
of  the  members  of  the  Rules  Committee 
which  normally  would  have  Jurisdiction 
over  thts  issue.  We  should  demand  the 
normal  course.  We  should  not  Just  say. 
"Here,  we  will  send  this  to  the  Ethics 
Committee  and  the  Ethics  Committee 
will  make  an  investigation,  be<;auBe  we 
are  going  to  bypass  the  Committee  on 
Rules."  That  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Strat- 
TON  desires.  I  want  the  Members  to  know 
that  when  the  time  comes,  after  the  hoiu- 
provided  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Stratton)  Is  over,  and  after 
that  gentleman  has  moved  the  previous 
question,  that  I  will  rise,  and  I  wUl  ex- 
pect that  the  Speaker  will  re<x>gnlze  me 
and  I  will  then  move,  at  that  time,  that, 
pui-suant  to  clause  1  of  rule  XVII,  that 
the  resolution  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

I  think  that  Is  the  proper  procediue. 
I  do  not  think  we  shotild  Just  rush  head- 
long into  this.  I  think  we  should  follow 
the  normal  procedure.  We  should  let  the 
Committee  on  Rules  look  it  trvet.  It  k 
always  a  "privUeged"  res<^tlon.  If  after 
due  time  we  should  bdlere  that  tlw 
Committee  on  Rules  has  not  acted  as  It 
.•thould,  then  Mr.  Stratton  can  raise  the 
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issue  again.  But.  I  repeat.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  rush  headlong  Into  this  and 
act  in  haste  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  then  support  my 
resolution  had  It  designated  the  inquiry 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  No,  I  would  not  have 
supported  it,  for  this  reason,  because 
the  gentlemsm's  resolution  reads: 

. . .  that  the  Committee  on  Rules  be  and  tt 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  inquire 
Into  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  pub- 
lication of  the  text  and  of  any  part  of  the 
report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence, and  to  report  back  to  the  House  forth- 
with its  findings  and  recommendations 
thereon. 

That  is  the  obligation,  the  duty  of  the 
committee  to  determine  whether  there  is 
merit  to  this  legislation;  the  conunlttee 
will  then  act  accordingly;  it  is  not  for 
us,  at  this  time,  to  dictate  to  the  com- 
mittee how  they  should  handle  this  in- 
vestigation. 

Dictating  instructions  to  c<Knmlttees 
on  how  to  act  on  Issues  that  these  com- 
mittees have  not  yet  considered  is  an 
issue  that  has  been  argued  in  this  House, 
and  is  a  directive  that  so  many  Members 
in  the  Democratic  caucus  earlier  in  the 
year  strongly  opposed.  But  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  was  one  of  the  Members  who 
thought  earlier  in  tlie  year  that  instruc- 
tions to  committees  In  the  caucus  should 
not  have  taken  place  because  that  was 
preempting  the  rightful  prerogatives  of 
the  committee  process  in  the  House. 

That  is  exactly  what  the  gentleman 
is  doing  here.  It  simply  cannot  be  bad 
In  one  situation  and  good  In  another. 

I  believe  we  shoold  follow  the  normal 
procediu«.  The  resolution  should  be 
dnqjped  in  the  hopper  and  the  Siieaker 
of  the  House  would  then  refer  the  reso- 
lution to  the  Committee  on  Rules,  then 
we  should  wait  to  see  what  action  is 
taken  by  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Then  the  concern  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  is  to 
try  to  kill  the  investigation.  I  think  that 
would  be  a  serious  mistake. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  think  that  Is  a  very 
imfalr  remark.  Why  should  the  gentle- 
man prejudge  me? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  decline  to  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

I  had  asked  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts whether  he  would  favor  the 
resolution  If  we  had  put  In  "the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules"? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  And  I  answered  "No,  I 
want  this  resolution  to  be  considered  in 
the  normal  process." 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
cline to  yield  further  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  No,  I  decline  to  yield 
at  this  time  because  the  "normal"  pro- 
cedure is  that  the  privileges  of  the  House 
have  been  breached.  The  Integrity  and 
the  procedures  of  this  House  have  been 
breached. 

If  the  majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  CNbzu.)  does 
not  know  that,  then  maybe  the  gentle- 
man ought  to  talk  to  some  cl  tbe  peofde 


I  have  been  talking  to  and  to  see  some  of 
the  telegrams  that  I  have  gotten  in  the 
last  few  days  from  the  American  people 
who  vrant  some  control  exercised.  I  do 
not  think  we  want  to  send  this  back  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  for  a  referral 
and  let  them  decide. 

I  think  we  need  some  action  now. 

If  the  majority  leader  wanted  to  re- 
fer this  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  for 
an  investigation.  I  would  be  In  favor  of 
it,  but  I  believe  the  gentleman's  proposed 
motion  Is  going  to  amotmt  to  killing  off 
an  attempt  to  investigate  this  great  chal- 
lenge to  the  privileges  of  the  House.  I 
hope  the  House  will  vote  the  genUeman's 
motion  down. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
it  continues  to  be  a  privileged  resolution 
and  in  the  event  the  Committee  on  Rules 
does  not  act  within  a  reasonable  amotmt 
of  time,  then  the  gentlemsm  can  always 
call  up  the  resolutlcm  on  the  floor.  But, 
in  fairness  to  the  Members,  we  should 
not  try  to  bypass  the  Committee  on 
Rides. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  But  tiie  provisions  of 
rule  X  are  part  of  the  regular  procedure 
of  the  House.  The  Member  from  New 
York  is  simply  taking  advantage  of  that 
procedure.  It  does  not  come  up  very 
often. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
srield  further,  it  is  not  the  appropriate 
procedure;  it  is  an  extraordinary  pro- 
cedure of  the  Hotise. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
cline to  yldd  f  tuiiher. 

I  consulted  with  tiie  Speaker;  I  con- 
sulted with  tiie  Parliamentarian.  I  think 
we  are  faced  with  an  extraordinary 
situation  when  this  House  by  a  2-to-l 
vote  voted  not  to  release  the  document 
in  print,  and  then  an  accredited  corre- 
spondent of  the  House  has  it  out  here 
in  print  in  the  Village  Voice  tabloid  with- 
in days.  I  think  this  is  a  most  extraor- 
dinary situation  which  should  be  dealt 
with  by  the  established  provisions  of  rule 
X.  And  I  believe  that  this  is  the  proper 
way  the  House  ought  to  act.  Any  other 
means  of  acting,  in  my  Judgment,  would 
be  a  dereliction  of  duty. 

Mr.  BOIiUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  for  debate  only. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding. 

I  have  beoi  interested  in  the  debate 
because  apparently  the  gentiemen  who 
agree  with  the  gentieman  from  New  Yoiic 
(Mr.  Stratton)  on  this  procedure,  I  am 
sure,  sdready  know  that  the  only  investi- 
gation that  needs  to  be  made  is  of  the 
House  Members  and  the  House  commit- 
tee staff.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  Is 
qtdte  appropriate  to  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  leaks  frmn  other  sources.  It 
seems  to  me  clear  that  most  of  the  leaks 
that  have  taken  place  over  the  last  8  or 
10  years — and  there  have  been  many — 
have  not  originated  In  the  Hotise  of  Rep- 
resentatives; they  have  originated  in  an- 
other branch  of  Government. 

If  the  gentieman  will  allow  me  to  pro- 
ceed a  llttie  further,  the  gentleman  has 
already  said  '-iiat  the  Committee  on  Rules 
was  serious  In  its  approach  to  tiie  prob- 


lem of  this  matter  of  security,  and  al- 
though I  disagree  with  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  the  majority  of  the  House, 
I  rather  thoroue^ily  resent  the  notion 
that  to  send  a  matter  by  a  vote  of  the 
House  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  is  to 
automatically  btuy  it.  There  Is  no  evi- 
dence of  that.  There  is  no  evidence 
whatsoever  of  that,  in  the  gentieman's 
own  words.  It  would  seem  to  me.  there- 
fore, that  the  propostd  of  tiie  ma- 
jority leader  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense 
so  that  the  House  will  have  the  benefit 
of  the  consideration  by  more  than  one 
Member  of  the  advisability  of  this  par- 
ticular resolution. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  My  time  is  running 
out. 

Let  me  Just  say  to  the  distinguished 
genUeman  from  Missouri,  for  whom  I 
have  a  great  affection  and  great  admira- 
tion, that  this  was  the  reason  that  I 
asked  the  majority  leader  whether  he 
would  have  supported  the  resolution  had 
it  directed  the  Committee  on  Rules  to 
conduct  the  investigation,  and  he  said. 
"No."  What  higher  authority  could  the 
Committee  on  Rules  have  to  proceed 
tiian  in  an  action  by  this  whole  House  on 
a  matter  of  the  high  privilege  of  the 
House?  He  does  not  want  the  House  to 
direct  the  Committee  on  Rules;  he  wants 
the  committee  to  make  up  its  own  mind. 

I  think  the  House  has  its  own  duty  to 
act  on  this  matter.  I  think  we  should 
designate  a  committee,  and  we  should 
say,  "Get  going." 

As  the  gentieman  recalls,  in  my  own 
remarks  I  proposed  that  the  committee 
that  investigated  this  Information  bring 
up  the  CIA  or  the  executive  department 
and  find  out  whether  they  In  fact  leaked 
the  docimient. 

Mr.  BOLUNG.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield  fiuther? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Missoiu-1  for  purposes  of  de- 
bate only. 

Mr.  BOLUNG.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding. 

I  think  the  genUeman,  of  all  people, 
would  resent  most  bitterly  if  somebody 
else  went  to  the  floor  on  a  leak  that 
might  have  occtured  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  and  bypassed  the 
committee  automatically.  It  would  seem 
to  me  clearly  that  of  all  the  people  I 
have  seen  on  the  floor  on  a  matter  of 
privilege,  the  gentleman  most  believes  in 
the  committee  system.  Why  not  allow  a 
committee  to  make  a  Judicious  decision 
on  how  It  wants  to  proceed  before  the 
matter  is  brought  up  for  the  whole 
membership? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  would  thtak  that 
this  would  be  the  way  to  pr(x;eed  tmder 
normal  clrciunstances,  but  I  deeply  be- 
lieve that  we  face  a  crisis  situation  here. 
I  think  the  American  people  want  us  to 
take  action,  and  I  cannot  think  of  any- 
thing that  could  be  more  reassuring  than 
action  by  this  House  as  a  body  on  a  mat- 
ter of  the  high  privileges  of  the  House. 

Take  a  look  at  the  newspapers  today; 
look  at  the  editorials  that  have  occurred 
across  the  Nation.  These  newspapers  are 
not  rallying  to  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
They  are  saying  that  it  Is  about  time  for 
the  House  to  do  something;  and  I  think 
we  have  got  to  do  stHnethlng. 
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Mr  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  <Mr.  Peyser) 
for  purposes  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Siratton)  for 
yielding. 

I  want  to  be  sure  to  clarify  one  point. 
While  I  am  unhappy  that  a  member  of 
the  press  may  have  taken  this  action,  I 
am  even  more  concerned  about  the  ne- 
cessity of  this  resolution  addressing  itself 
to  the  investigation  of  potential  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  or  staff,  who  may  have 
been  Involved,  If  any.  in  leaking  this 
material. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  who  made  reference  to 
the  fact  that  leaks  have  come  from  other 
places  In  the  past,  I  want  to  bo  sure  that 
the  gentleman's  resolution  speciflcidly 
Intend.s  that  such  an  investigation  dis- 
close whether  a  leak  came  from  the 
House  or  its  staff  here,  as  well  as  possibly 
from  somewhere  else — as  I  hope  it  did. 
That  is  the  reason  I  introduced  my  reso- 
lution today  calling  for  an  investigation 
by  the  proper  committee  to  investigate 
whether  members  of  the  staff  or  House 
were  involved  and  to  disclose  this.  I  won- 
der if  the  gentleman  would  tell  me 
whether  the  Members  and  the  staff 
would  be  specifically  addi-essed  in  this 
resolution? 

Mr.  STRATTON  If  the  gentleman  had 
listened  to  my  comments.  I  said  the  re- 
solving clause  leaves  it  up  to  the  com- 
mittee to  examine  into  the  entire  matter 
of  the  printing  of  the  Select  committee's 
report  in  the  Village  Voice.  It  is  up  to 
the  committee  to  find  out  who  was  in- 
volved in  any  way  at  all.  We  know  Mr. 
Schorr  said  he  was  involved.  We  do  not 
know  about  anyone  else,  so  it  would  be 
up  to  tlie  committee  to  determine  that. 
That  is  already  included  in  my  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jdeld? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  <Mr.  Latta)  for  purposes 
of  debate  only. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
want  the  impres.slon  to  get  out  from  this 
Chamber  today  that  if  the  matter  were 
sent  to  the  Rules  Committee  we  would 
bury  it.  We  are  not  about  to  do  that.  By 
a  vote  of  9  to  7  the  Committee  on  Rules 
derided  that  the  House  should  determine 
whether  or  not  the  classified  material 
should  be  made  public.  As  the  gentleman 
well  knows,  we  discu.ssed  this  matter  be- 
fore he  came  on  the  floor  and  we  decided 
the  Rules  Committee  should  have  Juris- 
diction. I  would  support  a  motion  to 
.strike  out  the  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct  and  Insert  the  Rules 
Committee  and  I  would  be  perfectly  will- 
ing, a.s  a  member  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
to  report  this  back  in  due  time.  I  do  not 
think  we  .should  leave  the  impres.sion 
tliat  the  Rules  Committee  would  sit  on 
this  matter  Ijeeause  I  believe  a  majority 
of  the  committee  thinks  it  is  most  im- 
portant  that  this  matter  be  brought  out. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  I  would  not  oppose 
that  kind  of  motion.  I  am  not  sure  of 
the  parliamentary  situation  after  the 
previous  motion  Ls  moved,  but  I  would  be 
opposed   simply    referring   It — ma.forlt.v 


leader  would  do — to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, not  to  mandate  an  Investigation,  but 
just  to  consider  whether  we  might  have 
an  investigation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Iifr. 
Speaker,  would  the  gentleman  yield  for 
purposes  of  amendment? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  cannot  yield  for 
purposes  of  amendment. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  »ifr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
purposes  of  debate? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  only  for  pur- 
pases  of  debate  to  the  gentleman  from 
Califo:-nia. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  been  said  that  this  is  not 
a  matter  of  freedom  of  the  press  at  all, 
but  I  believe  the  Issue  of  freedom  of  the 
pre.ss  is  very  much  involved.  If  it  were 
not  .so,  we  would  not  have  the  neatly 
typed  speeches  brought  to  the  floor  by 
the  proponents  of  the  resolution,  offered 
by  the  srentleman  from  New  York,  when 
none  of  the  rest  of  as  knew  that  tliis 
matter  was  coming  up. 

I  think  by  bringing  it  up  in  this  par- 
ticular way  and  by  naming  Mr.  Schorr, 
there  is  a  very  lai-ge  and  dangerous  chill- 
ing effect  on  the  right  of  the  reporters 
to  receive  information.  Not  even  S.  1  or 
the  President's  legislative  recommenda- 
tions on  intelligence  information  would 
make  it  a  crime  for  a  reporter  to  receive 
classified  information.  I  urge  a  vote 
against  the  resolution. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  i-emarks. 

Let  me  say  simply  as  far  as  this  mat- 
ter of  bringing  the  resolution  to  the  floor 
is  concerned,  I  consulted  with  the  Parlia- 
mentarian and  with  the  Speaker  and  I 
understood  under  the  circumstances  thLs 
was  the  only  way  the  matter  could  be 
brought  up.  And  I  do  think  it  Ls  better 
to  bring  this  matter  before  the  House 
today,  promptly,  than  to  spend  2  or  3 
more  days  in  trying  to  alert  Members.  I 
do  not  think  we  ought  to  delay  any  more 
and  I  think  we  ought  to  act  on  this  mat- 
ter now. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  reso- 
lution touches  some  fundamental  aspects 
of  press  freedom.  It  brings  memories  of 
the  holding  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Pentagon  papei-s  case  to  the  effect  that 
Government  cannot  properly  impose 
prior  restraint  on  new.spapers.  Jounml- 
Lsts  and  publishers  can  be  held  account- 
able for  damages  but  carmot  be  denied 
the  right  to  publi-sh. 

This  seems  to  me  a  soimd  and  indis- 
porusable  principle  of  our  society.  Un- 
doubtedly newspapers  will  make  mis- 
takes, even  mistakes  costly  to  society,  but 
this  price  a  free  society  must  be  willing 
to  pay.  If  Government  is  able  to  tell 
newspapei-s  wliat  they  can  or  cannot 
print,  the  cost  to  society  Ls  ixifentialli' 
far  greater. 

Mr.  STRATTON  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time  and  I  move 
the  preuous  question  on  the  i-esolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objw  tion.  the 
pi-evious  question  Ls  ordei^d. 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION  orraiEn  by  mh.  o'nmix 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  i-ule  XVii.  clause  1, 1  move  to  refer  tlie 
re  solution  to. the  Committee  on  Rule«. 


KUMT    0#    OBDBI 


Mr.  BAUICAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  will  state  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  the  gentleman's  mo- 
tion comes  too  late.  ITie  Chair  has  al- 
ready put  the  previous  queetion  and  tt 
has  been  moved. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  motion  to  refer  a 
resolution  is  in  order  after  the  previous 
question  is  ordered  under  clause  1,  rule 

xvn. 

PARUAMENTARY    INQVIEY  .,, 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinots.  Mr.  Speak^' 
er.  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 

.^ute  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Uie  gentleman  from  Ma.ssachusett8, 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  has 
offered,  in  effect,  a  motion  to  recommit 
the  original  resolution.  Is  It  not  true  that 
imder  the  practices  and  procedures  of 
thiii  House  one  who  is  opposed  to  the 
motion  and  who  is  on  the  minority  side 
of  the  aisle  Is  entitled  to  contiol  of  the 
motion  to  recommit?  Would  I  not  be  en- 
titled to  preference  over  the  gentleman 
fi-om  Massachusetts  hi  offering  a  motion 
to  recommit  which  is.  in  effect,  what  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has 
offered? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  Ls  re- 
ferring to  the  procedure  under  i-ule  XVI. 
In  this  rather  unique  situation,  tlie  reso- 
lution lias  not  been  before  a  committee 
and  the  House  technically  cannot  recom- 
mit a  resolution  that  has  never  been  pre- 
viously referred  to  committee.  This  is  a 
motion  to  commit  or  refer  under  rule 
XVII  and  not  a  motion  to  recommit  un- 
der clause  4,  rule  XVI. 

PARUAM£NTART   JMQULKY  ,,i 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parUa>'' 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  A  parllamentai-y  In- 
quiry has  no  privileged  status;  but  the. 
Chair  will  recognize  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  The  Chair  is  very  in-' 
dulgent  and  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land appreciates   the  courtesy  of  the 
Chair  in  this  matter. 

The  question  this  t^eiitleiuaii  would 
like  to  put  is  when  a  question  of  privilege 
Ls  before  the  House,  is  a  motion  to  refer, 
which  would,  in  effect,  avoid  a  final  vote 
on  the  question  of  privilege,  in  order 
prior  to  a  vote  on  the  question  of  privi- 
lege itself? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  is.  Tlie  remedy  of 
the  House  is  to  vote  down,  if  the  House 
is  in  opposition,  lo  vote  down  the  motion 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  to  refer 
offei-ed  by  the  gentleman  from  Bifassa- 
chusetts  <Mr.  O'Neill). 

Tlie  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
l>eared  tohaveit. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  cte- 
vice,  and  there  were — yeas  172,  nays  219, 
answered  "present"  2,  aot  voting  ^,  fU{, 
foOowsr  t    '.  \'  ,  .  '  \   ' 
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Abeug 

AdAins 

Addabbo 

AUen 

Auderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson.  111. 
Aiinuuzlo 
BmUUo 
Baldua 
Barrett 
Baucus 
Beard.  R.l. 
BedeU 
Bergland 
Blester 
Btngbam 
Bloucbord 
Blouin 
Boland 
B(AUae 
Bouker 
Brademas 
Brodbead 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke,  Oalif . 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phaiip 
Carucy 
carr 

Chlsholm 
Clay 

Collins.  111. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
D'Amours 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Daniel  son 
Dellums 
Derwlnskl 
Diggs 
Dingcll 
Dodd 
Drlnan 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fary 
Fascell 
Hthlan 
Flood 


Abdnor 
Ambro 

Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
H.D«k. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
AuCoin 
Bafaiia 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bell 

Bennett 
BevUl 
Blaggi 


IBoU  JTo.  63] 

TBAB— 173 

florio 
nower* 
Ford,  Uicb. 


Oiaimo 

Gibbous 

QoazaXez 

HUl 

Hannaford 

Harkin 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Uecbler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

HelBtotdd 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Hughes 

Hun  gate 

Jacobs 

Johnstm,  Calif. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Long,  Md. 

McCloskey 

McOonnack 

McFall 

HcHngh 

McKay 

Maodooald 


Magult* 

Matsunaga 

Me«dB 

Melcber 

raetcaUe 

U&fnet 

MaBTinsky 

Mlkva 

MlUer.  CoUf . 

Mineta 

BCtnlsH 

Mink 

MitchaU,  Md. 

Moaklcy 

MoSett 

MoUoban 

Moarbead,Pa. 


Bowen 
Breaiix 
BrlnUey 

Brown,  Micb. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhiU 
Muohauan 
Biu^ener 
B.irkc.  Pla. 
H;ulcsou.  Tex. 
Diullson,  Mo. 
rjuti«T 
Byron 
Carter 
f'liappell 
iHaucy 
Causen, 
DonH. 
Ciaw.son,  Del 
Cochran 
<.^ben 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conatala 


Blarplty,  HI. 
Myen.Pa. 

NAYS— 219 

Oouglilin 
Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  R  W. 

Davis 

de  la  Oarza 

Oelaney 

Dent 

Derrick 

Devine 

Dickineou 

Downey.  N.Y. 

Downing,  Va. 

Duncan,  Orcg. 

duPoat 

Bdwanis,  Ala. 

Kmery 

Englisb 

Erlenbom 

Each 

Evans,  Ind. 

Fenwick 

Plndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Plynt 

Porsytlip 

Fountain 

Fren:;*! 

OaydOB 

Oilman 

Ooldwiater 

Goodllng 

Oradiaon 

Graaaley 

Gude 

Guyer 

Hagedoru 

Haley 

BamUbon 


Ned^ 

Nolan 

Obentar 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Neill 

Ottinser 

Pattenon. 

Oallf. 
P^per 
Perkins 
PUm 
Price 
Bangel 
BeusB 
Richmond 
Rie^e 
Rodino 
Roe 

Roncallo 
Rooney 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roybal 
Rosso 
Ryan 

StOermain 
Saiiaanee 
Scheuer 
Scbroeder 
8chtil2e 
SeiheiUng 
Shipley 
Simon 
Smith,  Iowa 
S6Iani 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
StaHc 
Stokes 
Studds 
SuIllTan 
Symlncton 
Thompson 
Thomtoa 
Trailer 
Tsongas 
Vander  Veen 
▼anlk 
Waxman 
Weavar 
wiialen 
WUson,  C.  B. 
Wlrth 
Wolff 
rates 
Young,  Oa. 


Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanlisr 
Hansen 
Harrington 
Harslia 
Hays.  Ohio 
Hubert 
Hefner 
Heinz 
HMiderBOB 
Hleka 
Hifhtower 
HnUs 
Holland 
Holt 
Borton 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okln. 
Kasten 
KeUy 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
BSndnesB 
Krueger 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 
Lent 
Levltaa 
Litton 
Uoyd,  Tenn. 


Long,  La. 

Lett 

I«ian 

McClory 

McOoUister 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McKinney 

Madigan 

Mabon 

Martin 

MatbU 

MazEOli 

Michti 

MUford 

MUler.  Ohio 

Mltebdl,  N.T. 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Oalif. 
Moeher 
Mutpby,  N.Y. 
Mnrtba 
Myers,  Ind. 
Natcber 
Neal 
NidtoU 
NOlMk 
03ilen 
Passman 
Pettis 


Peyser 

PleUe 

Poage 

Pressler 

Preyar 

Prltchard 

Quie 

QxiiUen 


Speillmftn 
Spenoe 


IKM  No.  64] 
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Regula 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Risenhoover 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Roee 

Rousb 

ROUSBtiOt 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Santlnl 

Swap*" 

Satterfield 

Schneebeli 

SebeUua 

Sharp 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

akabUm 

Smith,  Nebr. 
Snyder 


Stanton, 

J.William 
Steed 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Syouna 
TViylor.Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thone 
Treen 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Vigorlto 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Whltehuist 
Wbltteu 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wriest 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Yatron 
Yoang,na. 
Young,  Tex. 
ZabIo<^ 
Eeferettl 


Foley 


ANSV7ERED  "PRESENT"— 2 
Johnson,  Colo. 


NOT  VOTINGf— 39 


Alexander 


Breckinridge 

Broomfl^d 

Oederberg 

Cleveland 

Oonlan 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

BUberg 

Eaibleman 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Prey 

Pu4ua 


Oinn 
Green 

Hinshaw 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kasen 
Landrum 


Morgan 
MotU 
Nix 

Patman,  Tex. 
Patt«a.XJ. 


Pattison.  N.Y. 

Railsback 

Bees 

Sisk 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

TalcoU 

Teague 

Udall 

flUman 

White 

Wiggins 

Young.  Alaska 


Tlie  Clerk  announced  the  foUoMring 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Ur.  Mottl  for,  with  Mr.  Wblte  against. 

UntU  further  notice : 
Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Bees. 
Mr.  Nlz  with  Mr.  Aspin. 
Mr.  Teague  wiUi  Mr.  Broomfbeld. 
Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Glnn. 
Mr.  mhnan  with  VIr.  Green. 
Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Kazen. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  wttA  Mr.  Ballsback. 
Mr.  Breckinridge  with  Mr.  Pattison  of  New 
York. 
Mr.  EUberg  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 
Mr.  Puqua  wit' '  Mr.  Landrum. 
Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 
1^.  Udall  with  Mr.  r;ederberg. 
Mr.  Patten  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 
Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  steiger  of  Arieona. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Conlan. 
Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Prey  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  changed  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  SEIBERLING  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Air.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
the  yea£>  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  v/ere  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ^yeas  269,  nays  115, 
answered  "present"  3,  not  voting  45,  as 
foHows: 
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<iu^>^c>i  <     JVi' 


Abdnor 

Forsythe 

Uyen,  Ind. 

Adams 

Fountain 

Hatcher 

Addabbo 

Frenzel 

Neal 

AUen 

Oaydoe 

Nowak 

Ambro 

Oilman 

O'Brien 

Anderson,  ni. 

Ooldwater 

O'Hara 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Goodllng 

Passman 

Andrews, 

Gradison 

Patten.  M.J. 

N.Dtdc. 

Grassley 

AnnunElo 

Gude 

GaW. 

Archer 

Guyer 

Pepper 

Armstrong 

Hagedom 

Perkins 

Ashbrook 

Haley 

Pettis 

Ashley 

Hamilton 

Peyser 

AuCoin 

Hammer- 

Pickle 

Bafalis 

scbmldt 

Pike 

Baldus 

Hanley 

Poage 

Barrett 

Hansen 

Presder 

Bauman 

Harris 

Preyer 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Harsha 

Prltchard 

Bedell 

Hubert 

Quie 

Bell 

Hefner 

Quill  en 

Bennett 

Heinz 

Randall 

Bergland 

Henderson 

Regula 

BevUl 

Hicks 

Rhodes 

BiagKl 

Hlghtower 

Rinaldo 

Blancliard 

Hillis 

Risenhoover 

Blouin 

Holland 

Roberta 

Boggs 

Holt 

Robinson 

Boland 

Horton 

Roe 

Bowen 

Howard 

Rogers 

Breaux 

Howe 

Rooney 

Brinkley 

Hubbard 

Rose 

Brooks 

Hughes 

Bo6tenkoir>i; 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hutchinson 

Roush 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hyde 

Rousselot 

BroyhiU 

Ichord 

Runnels 

Buchanan 

Jarman 

Ruppe 

Burgener 

Jeffords 

Santlni 

Burke,  Fla. 

Jenrette 

Rarasln 

Burke,  Mass. 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Satterfield 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Sclineebeli 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Schulze 

Butler 

Jones,  OMa. 

Sebellus 

Byron 

Karth 

Sliarp 

Carney 

Kasten 

Shipley 

Carter 

Kelly 

Shrlver 

Chappell 

Kemp 

Shuster 

Clancy 

Ketchum 

SUces 

Clausen, 

tfliwlngia: 

Skubiiz 

DonH. 

Krebs 

Sladc 

Clawson,  Del 

Krueger 

Smith,  Nebr 

Cochran 

LaFalce 

Snyder 

Cohen 

Lagomarsino 

Spellman 

OoUln8,Teit. 

Latta 

Spence 

Conable 

Lent 

Rtaegers 

Conte 

Levltas 

ij  tan  ton. 

Coughlin 

Litton 

J.  wmiam 

Crane 

Uoyd.  Calif. 

Stanton, 

D'Amours 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

James  v. 

Daniel,  Dan 

Long,  La. 

Steed 

Daniel,  R.  w. 

Lott 

Steeiiman 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Lujan 

Steiger.  w;'^ 

Daniel  son 

Stratton 

13a  vis 

Mcoollister 

Stoekey 

de  la  Garz.1 

Mcommack 

SuUivan 

Delaney 

McDade 

Symington 

Dent 

McDonald 

Symms 

Devine 

McEwcn 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Dickinson 

McFan 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Dlngell 

McHugh 

Thone 

Downey,  N.Y. 

McKay 

'Tbomtou 

Downing,  Va. 

McKinney 

Treen 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Vander  Veen 

Duncan,  Teiui.  MiOiou 

Vigorlto 

du  Pont 

Mann 

Waggonner 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Martin 

Walsh 

Rmery 

Bfatsunaca 

Wampler 

English 

MnTMAi 

Whitdiurst 

Eil«ibom 

Michd 

Wiggins 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mil  ford 

Wilson,  Bob 

EvanR,  luci. 

MiUer,  Ohio 

WUson,  C.  K. 

Fary 

Minisb 

Wilson.  Tey. 

Fenwick 

MltcbeU,  N.Y. 

Winn 

Plndley 

Moakley 

Wright 

Pish 

Uollohan 

Wydler 

Fisher 

Montgomery 

WyUe 

Pithian 

Moore 

Yatran 

Flood 

Moorhead, 

Y'oung,  Fla. 

Plorlo 

Calif. 

Toung.  Te.T. 

Flowers 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Zablocki 

Flynt 

Miutba 
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Seferetti 

Abzus 

BoUlng 

Chisbolm 

Anderson, 

Brademas 

Coilins,  lU. 

Calif. 

Brodhead 

Conyers 

BadUlo 

Brown.  Calil. 

Baueus 

Burke,  Calif. 

Cuiuttl 

Beanl.BJ. 

Burton,  John 

cotter 

Blester 

Burton,  PtalUip  DeUan>« 

Binghanj,  .  ;,t,Cjirr 

Derriqk, 

.     sJ  t:^iijry.!i 
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Derwiaski 

Dlggs 

Dodd 

Urtnan 

Early 

Eckliardt 

EdK«r 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Brlns,  Tenn. 

PuceU 

Ford.  Mlcb. 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Praaer 

OUOmo 

Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

Hall 

Hannaford 

Rarkln 

Harrington 

HawUni 

Ha7M,  Ind. 

Hecbler.  W.  Vs. 

Heckler,  tCaM. 

Helstoskl 

Holtzman 

Hungate 

Jacob* 

Jordan 

Kasteomeler 

Keys 


Koch 

Leggett 

L>ehman 

Long.kCd. 

McCloskey 

Maodonald 

Madden 

Magulre 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvlnsky 

Mlkva 

Miller.  Calif. 

MlneU 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moffett 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Mosber 

Moss 

Myers,  Pii 

Nedzl 

Nolan 

Oberstur 

Obey 

ONeUI 

Price 

Rangel 

Reuss 


Richmond 

Bodino 

Roncallo 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Russo 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarbanas 

Scheuer 

8cbro«dar 

Seiberlliiff 

Simon 

Smith,  Iowa 

Solarz 

SMrk 

Stokes 

Studds 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Tsongas 

Van  Deerlin 

Vaiilk 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Whaten 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Yates 

Toung,  Oa. 


February  19,  1976 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT  —S 
Volty  Johnson,  Colo.    Murphy,  ni. 


NOT  VOTINO — *6 


Alexonder 

Aspln 

Bonker 

Breckinridge 

Broomfleld 

Cederberg 

Olay 

Cleveland 

Conlan 

EUberg 

Esch 

Eshlemau 

Prey 

Puqtia 

Oinn 


Green 

Hays.  Ohio 

Hlnshaw 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kazen 

Landrum 

Mathls 

MlUs 

Morgan 

Mottl 

Nichols 

Nix 

Ottinger 

Patman,  Tex. 


Pattlson,  N.Y. 

Railsback 

Rees 

Rlegle 

Sisk 

Stelgar,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Talcott 

Teague 

Udall 

Oilman 

Vander  Jttgt 

White 

Whitten 

Toung,  Alaska 


The   clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote:  ^ 

Mr.  White  for,  with  Mr!  Mottl  against. 
Mr.  Nichols  for,  with  Mr.  Clay  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
bama 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Teague  with  Mr.  Ellberg. 
Alexander  with  Mr.  Kazen. 
Fuqua  with  Mr.  Landrum. 
Sisk  with  Mr.  Stephens. 
Udall  with  Mr.  Whitten. 
Ullman  with  Mr.  Aspln. 
Olnn  with  Mr.  Green. 
Hays  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Ala- 

Bonker  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

Mathls  with  Mr.  Breckinridge. 

Broomfleld  with  Mr.  MlUs. 

Talcott  with  JiJr.  Cederberg. 

Conlan  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Cleveland  with  Mr.  Ottinger. 

Esch  with  Mr.  Rees. 

Steiger  of  Arizona  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Prey  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 

Morgan  with  Mr.  Pattlson  of  New  York. 

Vander  Jagt  with  Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois  changed  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "present." 

Messrs.  PRICE,  RUSSO.  and  MEEDS 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commiml- 
cated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  me.ssage  from  t)ie  Senate  by 
Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (H.R.  8835)  entitled  "An 
act  to  amend  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act 
to  protect  consumers  against  inadequate 
and  misleading  leasing  Information,  as- 
sure meaningful  disrlo.sure  of  lease  terms, 
and  limit  ultimate  liability  in  connection 
with  leasing  of  personal  property  pri- 
marily for  personal,  family,  or  household 
purposes,  and  for  other  purposes."  dis- 
agreed to  by  the  House;  agrees  to  the 
conference  a^sked  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  twc  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr. 
BiDEN,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Garn,  and  Mr. 
Brooke  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


full  weeks  including  Fridays  from  after 
next  week  on.  For  example,  the  week 
after  next  we  should  have  ready  for  the 
floor  the  black  lung  bill,  the  Middle  East 
peace  and  international  security  bill,  the 
coastal  zone  management  bill,  the  medi- 
cal devices  bill,  and  tlie  Federal  Elec- 
tions Commission  bill,  among  others. 

So  I  want  the  House  to  be  plainly  on 
notice  that  according  to  our  plans  next 
Friday  should  be  the  last  Friday  that  we 
will  not  be  working,  and  that  from  then 
on  we  anticipate  that  the  committees 
will  be  reporting  between  now  and  May 
15  and  we  will  be  having  full  week 
schedules. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
FEBRUARY  23.  1976 

Mr.  ONEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remaiics  on  the 
legislation  (H,  Res.  1042)  just  agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK 
OP  FEBRUARY  23 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  the  pro- 
gram for  next  week. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  minority  leader  will 
yield  I  will  be  glad  to  respond. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
gram for  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  week  of  February  23,  1976,  Is  as 
follows. 

Monday  is  District  day.  Tliere  will  be 

a  pro  forma  session.  There  are  no  bills. 

On  Tuesday  we  will  have  House  Joint 

Resolution  811,  supplemental  legislative 

appropriations. 

On  Wednesday  we  will  have  H.R.  11893. 
temporary  Increase  In  the  debt  limit, 
subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

On  Thursday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  we  will  have  House  Resolution  868, 
2-hour  rule  for  committee  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  conference  reports  may 
be  brought  up  at  any  time,  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  and  any  further  program 
will  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  add  It 
certainly  does  not  appear  that  we  will 
be  meeting  next  Friday.  We  have  been 
having  these  light  schedules  because  our 
committees  this  year  have  not  built  up 
any  backlog  of  legislation  for  the  floor. 
I  want  to  announce  at  this  time  however 
that  is  about  to  come  to  an  end.  We  will 
have  a  backlog  for  the  following  week, 
the  first  week  In  March.  The  Members 
should  be  advised  we  will  be  woiidng 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  business  In  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  be 
dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  of  next 
week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEVASTATINO  EARTHQUAKE  IN 
GUATEMALA— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  94-376) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
On  February  4th  a  devastating  earth- 
quake struck  Guatemala.  That  earth- 
quake, together  with  its  aftershocks,  has 
left  over  22,000  dead,  more  than  75,000 
Injured,  and  one  million  homeless. 

The  United  States  has  a  specal  re- 
sponsibility to  help  meet  the  urgent 
needs  In  Guatemala.  Immediate  aid  has 
already  been  extended  by  U.S.  agencies, 
both  public  and  private,  including: 

•  Emergency  shelters,  medical  supplies 
and  food  provided  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

•  Transportation  and  medical  facili- 
ties provided  by  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

•Food  distribution,  medical  services, 
and  other  disaster  relief  activities 
provided  by  numerous  private  vol- 
untary agencies. 
Last  week  I  dispatched  my  Special 
Coordinator  for  International  Disaster 
Assistance— AID   Administrator   Daniel 
Parker— to  Guatemala  for  a  firsthand 
review  of  the  situation.  He  has  now  re- 
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ported  to  me  and  t(>  CongressuMial  Com- 
mittees on  the  extent  of  damage  and 
need.  Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  pas.sed  resolvtions 
pxpres-sing  .sympathy  for  the  people  at 
Guatemala  in  their  hour  of  distreBS  and 
urging  development  of  a  comprehensive 
US  response.  The  Secretary  of  State  will 
visit  the  Republic  of  Guatemala  on  Peb- 
ruaiT  24  to  express  further  our  .«iupport 
for  tJie  people  of  Guatemala. 

lam  now  proposing  urgent  and  .specific 
aL-tion  to  turn  these  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy into  tangible  a.s.slstance.  The  pro- 
posed $25  million  "Guatemala  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1976"  which  I  am  sending 
herewith  represents  an  immediate  hu- 
manitarian respon.*  of  the  United  States 
to  the  victims  of  this  tragedy  who  have 
been  injured  or  ha\^  lost  their  relatives, 
their  homes  and  possession.s,  and  in 
many  cases  their  very  means  of  exist- 
ence. 

This  legislation,  and  the  eivjuing  ap- 
propriation, will  enable  us  to  respond  to 
the  human  tragedy  in  Guatemala.  Our 
response  will  reflect  America's  concern 
for  the  people  of  Guatemala. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  Fcbruarp  19,  1976. 


I  have  never  presided,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
this  capacity,  over  any  legislation,  when 
I  did  not  have  the  full  cooperation  and 
assistance  of  Joseph  P.  Metzger,  Clerk 
to  the  Parliamentarian.  When  you  have 
called  upon  me  I  have,  on  many  oc- 
casions called  in  turn  upon  Joe  Metzger, 
knowing  that  I  could  rely  upon  his  judg- 
ment and  expertise.  Capable  and 
thorough,  Joe  Metzger  is  a  dedicated  man 
and  his  appreciation  of  our  legislative 
.system  has  earned  him  tiie  respect  of 
all  who  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
w^oi-k  with  him.  Over  the  years  he  has 
been  a  fine  servant,  a  tema  I  use  in  the 
most  complimentaiy  sense,  of  the  House 
and.  as  such,  a  fine  servant  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  He  loves  and  respects  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  all  down 
tlirough  the  yeare  has  been  an  able  as- 
sistant to  our  Parliamentarian.  Mr. 
Metzger  has  served  with  distinction  and 
lionor. 

Joe  is  lea\ing  at  the  end  of  this  month 
and  he  will  be  mLs.sed  in  this  great 
Cliamber.  Although  I  am  sorrj'  to  see 
him  go,  I  wish  for  him  the  best,  the  very 
best,  of  everything  as  he  retii-es. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOE  METZGER  ON 
HIS  RETIREMENT 

(Mr.  ALBERT  a.sked  and  was  given 
permission  to  addi^ess  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mi'.  Speaker,  at  the  end 
of  this  mcMith,  the  House  is  losing  a 
valued  employee  who  has  contributed 
many  years  and  houro  of  seniue  in  this 
Chamber  and  has  been  instnunental  in 
facilitating  the  orderly  conduct  of  busi- 
ness at  the  rostrum. 

Joe  Metzger  has  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  retire  at  the  close  of  this  month 
in  his  30th  year  of  employment  with  the 
House  of  Representatives.  His  service  be- 
gan In  1938  In  the  Office  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  House.  South  Trimble;  and  he  has 
served  at  the  left  hand  of  Speakers  Mar- 
tin. Rayburn,  McCormack  and  me  since 
1947.  He  has  been  a  tremendous  help  to 
all  those  called  to  preside  over  the  House 
or  the  Committees  of  the  Whole.  One 
aspect  of  his  Job  has  been  to  be  the  time- 
keeper, and  he  has  been  fair  and  exacting 
In  his  use  of  the  stopwatch.  I  cannot  re- 
call an  instance  where  he  failed  to  be  at 
the  Speaker's  side  when  needed. 

Before  beginning  his  service  here  In 
the  Hou.se,  Joe  served  In  the  Pacific 
Theater  in  World  War  II  and  remained 
an  active  participant  in  veterans  orga- 
nizations thereafter.  He  is  a  past  com- 
mander of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
American  Legion  Post  No.  41,  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Joe's  service  In  the  House  will  be 
missed,  and  I  am  sure  all  Members  join 
me  In  wishing  Joe  and  his  wife,  Eva. 
many  happy  and  carefree  years  in  retire- 
ment. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  prlvflege  and  honor  to  have 
been  assigned  by  you  to  preside  over  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  during  general 
debate  on  a  number  of  bills  and.  In  a 
great  many  instances,  some  of  these  bills 
have  been  quite  controversial. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Ml-.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imoas  con.sent  that  aD  Members  may 
have  5  days  In  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  retirement  of  Joe  Metz- 
ger, who  is  leaving  the  House. 

"The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

■niere  was  no  objection. 


NO  SHORTAGE  OF  ENERGY  TO  PLY 
GAS  AND  OIL  COMPANY  PLANES 
TO  WASHINGTON.  D.C. 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
fii-st  week  of  February  when  the  House 
of  Representatives  considered  the  gas 
deregulation  bill,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives apparenUj'  received  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  coimsel  from  the 
gas  and  oil  industry. 

A  check  of  private  aircraft  owned  by 
the  gas  and  oil  companies  which  landed 
at  National  Aiiport  from  February  1 
throu£^  Ffebruary  3  indicates  that  "all 
of  the  big  wheels"  were  here  to  help.  It 
appears  that  there  is  no  shortage  of 
energy  to  fly  gas  and  oil  company  planes 
to  Washington  to  "blitz"  the  Congi-ess  on 
deregulation  of  higher  profits. 

The  following  list  of  planes  at  National 
Airport  is  only  part  of  the  picture,  there 
was  comparable  tiafBc  at  Dulles,  Friend- 
ship, and  other  local  aii-ports: 
Private  Aibcraft  Owned  by  Natdsal  Gas  akd 

On.  Companies  Which  Landed  at  National 

AiBFOKT  From  Pebeuary  l  Through  Feb- 

RTIABT  3 

RBGISTHATJON  NUMB£B.  TYPE  OF  PLANE.  AND 
COMPANY    NAME 

February  1 

N320S:  L-329;  Texas  Gulf  Aviation.  200 
Park  Ave.,  New  York,  NT. 

N511S:  Falcon  Jet;  Petrodync  Exploration 
Co.,  Suite  3100  Fountain  Sq.  PlaKa,  Clnctn- 
iiatl,  OH. 


NSSSMC:  M^;  Manhattan  Contraction  Co., 
P.O.  Box  949,  Mu.skag«e.  OE:. 

NM4:  F-27;  Commouwealtb  Plane  Inc., 
1256  Boylston  St.,  Bostou,  MA. 

N503T:  BAC  III4  CommoawealUi  Plane 
Xitc.  1255  Boylstou  St..  Bostou,  MA. 

N835AC:  U;  Commonwealth  Plane  Inc., 
1255  BoylBton  St. ,  Boston,  MA. 

N7328:  FJ;  Shell  Avlatton  Corporation, 
One  Shell  Plaza,  Houston,  TX. 

N7190A:  0-2;  Exxon  CfwporatioiJ,  P.O. 
Box  2180,  Houston.  TX. 

N200A:  G-2:  Exxon  Corporaiion.  Huugar 
12,  Newark  Airport,  Newark.  NJ. 

N60PC :    BE    20;    Soutliern    6ervice^,    800 
Shade  Cresk  Plcwy.,  Birmingham,  AL. 
FebriMry  2 

N123K:  Jet  Cmndr..  Oklahoma  Gaa  &.  Elec- 
iric,  P.O.  Box  321,  Oklahoma  City.  OK. 

N40PC :  HS;  Southern  Services.  Inc.,  64  Pe- 
rimeter Center.  E.,  Post  Office  Box  72007,  At- 
lanta. GA. 

N441PS:  MU2;  To^-a  Ptiblic  Serctce  Co., 
P.O.  Box  778,  SlouK  City,  Iowa. 

N225CB:  HS;  WUt«ra  Investment  Corp.. 
P.O.  Box  780,  Pt.  .Stoctoo.  TX. 

N926S:  BE20;  Sun  Oil  Co.  of  PennsyiTania, 
1608  Walnut  St..  PhilAdelphia.  PA. 

N75W:  SL;  Michigan  Wisconsin  Pipeline 
Co..  One  Woodward  Ave..  Detroit,  MI. 

N665P:  FJ;  PhUllps  Petroleum  Company, 
Phillips  Airport,  Bnrtlesvllle,  OK. 

N36WC:  FJ;  WUllams  Company,  Natloual 
Bank  of  Tulsa  Bldg..  Tulsa,  OK. 

N844GA:  XjJ;  Parker  Drillhig  Company,  538 
National  Bank  of  Tulsa  Bldg.,  Tulsa.  OK. 

N830G:  02;  Continental  Oil  Company. 
Hangar  G,  Westchester  City  Airport.  New 
York,  NY. 

N7374R:  BE-IO;  Dow  Cemlcal  Co..  F.O  Box 
1.50,  Louisiana  Division,  Paequemlne,  LA; 
Columbia  Gas. 

February  3 

:  Oklahoma  Oas  &  Electric;  Colum- 
bia Gas;  Michigan  Wisconsin  Pipehne;  Car- 
bin  Fuel;  GiUf  States  Utmties. 


WTIO  PAYS  FOR  VOTER  REGISTE.A- 
TION  ACT? 

<Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
pel-mission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  tmd  extend  liis 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HANIEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  our 
bicentennial  year,  I  believe  that  we  ought 
to  make  a  great  effort  to  register  each 
eligible  American  to  vote.  I  am,  there- 
fore, supporting  H.R.  11552.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  Voter  Registration  Admin- 
istration within  the  Federal  Elections 
Commission  can  greatly  assist  in  this 
admirable  endeavor. 

I  feel  tliat  I  must,  however,  address 
my  attention  to  section  7  dealing  with 
the  distribution  of  voter  registration 
forms.  This  section  stipulates  that  ttie 
Administration  shall  not  be  required  to 
reimburse  tlie  Postal  Service  for  any 
transmission  of  such  registration  forms 
distributed  pui-suant  to  this  legislation. 

Very  simply,  that  section  states  that 
we  want  a  voter  registration  drive  and 
we  want  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to  pay 
for  it.  I  believe  that  this  is  another  case 
of  Congi-ess  wearing  blinders  when  it 
comes  to  lookiiig  at  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  Postal  Service. 

We  are  ungi-y  when  the  Postal  Service 
raises  rates,  outraged  when  it  closes  post 
offices,  and  frustrated  by  Uie  ccmtlnulng 
threats  of  cutbacks  in  service.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  we  relttse  to  deal 
realistically  with  the  need  for  Increased 
appropriations.   We   expect   the   Postal 
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Service  to  find  a  magic  cure  for  dealing 
with  increased  costs  and  declining 
volume.  Tet  we  anticipate  ordering  the 
Postal  Service  to  conduct  a  program 
which  we  refuse  to  fund.  Surely  the  time 
has  come  for  us  to  realize  Uiat  this  atti- 
tude is  self-serving  and  patently  absurd. 

Section  7  of  HJl.  11552  requires  the 
Postal  Service  to  distribute  registration 
forms  at  least  every  2  years  to  all  postal 
addresses — perhaps  as  high  as  80  million. 
In  addition,  the  Postal  Service,  In  agree- 
ment with  the  administration,  may  per- 
form more  frequent  service.s — all  without 
remuneration. 

There  is  no  such  thirg  as  free  mail, 
eventually  someone  has  to  pay  the  bill.  In 
this  case,  we  are  placing  a  potentially 
large  financial  burden  on  an  agency  that 
is  least  able  to  shoulder  the  cost.  The 
Postal  Service  estimates  this  bill  will  cost 
them  $12,500,000  every  2  years.  To  pre- 
tend tliat  the  Postal  Service  can  foot  the 
bill  and  not  have  to  look  to  iiigher  rates 
or  reductions  in  service  to  pay  for  the 
voter  registration  program  is  simply  not 
a  responsible  attitude. 

Again,  I  support  the  Voter  Registration 
Act  and  hope  that  it  will  become  law  and 
implemented  expeditiously.  I  believe, 
however,  that  we  must  talce  a  close  look 
at  the  cost  of  H.R.  11552.  and  be  aware 
of  the  potential  financial  hardship  we  are 
placing  on  the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  We 
should  require  the  administration  to 
reimburse  the  Postal  Service  for  the  im- 
plementation of  the  program. 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON 
DIABETES  . 

"nie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
O'Neill).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Gonzalez)   Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  National  Commission  on 
IDiabetes  for  their  excellent  report  to 
Congress  on  this  serious  disease. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  Commission's 
long-range  plan  to  combat  diabetes  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  en.sure  that  this  plan 
is  Implemented.  My  bill  establishes  a  Na- 
tional Diabetes  Advisory  Board  and  any 
other  actions  which  are  needed  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  preventing  and  cur- 
ing diabetes  and  its  complications  and 
to  improve  the  care  and  quality  of  life 
of  those  individuals  who  now  have  or 
who  will  get  diabetes  before  preventive 
medicine  or  a  cure  is  found. 

The  bill  I  am  proposing  also  estab- 
lishes a  category  of  awards  in  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  as  "Distin- 
guished Scientists  Awards  to  individual 
scientists  who  have  shown  continuous 
and  outstanding  productivity  in  research 
related  to  diabetes.  This  legislation,  in 
addition,  provides  funds  for  diabetes  re- 
search and  training  centers. 

Diabetes  is  a  major  health  problem 
that  currently  affects  10.000.000  Ameri- 
cans or  5  percent  of  our  population.  The 
area  I  come  from  in  soutliwest  Texas 
has  an  abnormally  high  Incidence  of  this 
disease — as  high  as  17  percent.  And  it 
was  indeed  shocking  for  me  to  read  in 
the  Commission's  report  that  between 
1965  and  1973  the  prevalence  of  diabetes 
increased  by  more  than  SO  iiercent  in 


the  United  States;  38,000  deaths  in  1974 
were  directly  attributable  to  diabetes 
making  it  the  fifth  leading  cause  of 
death  from  disease,  while  300,000  deaths 
can  be  related  to  diabetes  and  Its  com- 
plications, raising  diabetes  to  the  third 
ranking  cause  of  death — behind  heart 
disease  and  cancer. 

While  Congress  has  shown  a  great  con- 
cern for  the  problem  of  diabetes  by  pass- 
ing in  the  93d  Congress  the  National 
Diabetes  Mellitum  Research  and  Educa- 
tion Act  which  resulted  in  tills  Commis- 
sion report,  we  must  now  continue  our 
efforts  to  see  that  diabetes  Is  controlled 
and  eventually  eradicated.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  me  in  these  efforts. 


SMALL  BUSINESa— KEY  TO 
ECONOMIC  STABILmr 


THE  58TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
REPUBLIC  OP  LITHUANIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  so  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  commemorating  the  58th  an- 
niversary of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania. 

On  February  16,  1918.  an  independent 
Lithuania  was  established  based  on 
democratic  principles.  A  permanent  con- 
stitution was  adopted  in  1922  granting 
the  people  of  Lithuania  the  basic  free- 
doms of  religion,  siieech,  commimlcation, 
and  assembly. 

These  freedoms  were  short  lived. 
Barely  two  decades  after  proclaiming  its 
independence,  a  brave  Lithuania  was 
dragged  from  the  company  of  the  free 
world  into  tlie  shadow  of  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

The  United  States  does  not  recognize 
the  forcible  annexation  of  Lithuania  by 
the  Soviet  Union  despite  attempts  of  the 
Russian  Government  to  construe  our 
position  otherwise  as  a  result  of  the 
Helsinki  agreement.  As  a  cosponsor  of 
House  Resolution  864  reiterating  oar 
continuing  recognition  of  Lithuania  as 
a  free  and  independent  nation  rather 
than  a  captive  vassal  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, I  am  honored  to  participate  in  this 
observance  of  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Despite  Lithuania's  isolation  from  tixe 
free  world,  those  of  Lithuanian  ancestry 
serve  as  a  shining  example  of  our  own 
Nation's  imflagglng  patriotism  and  cul- 
tural pride.  Their  land's  longstanding 
tradition  of  self-reliance  is  reflected  in 
our  own  coimtry  by  those  of  Lithuanian 
heritage.  Today  Lithuanian  Americans 
are  included  among  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  our  professional,  busuie.ss,  artis- 
tic, and  academic  communities.  Nor  have 
they  forgotten  the  land  of  their  fore- 
bears— over  2.000  Lithuanian  charity, 
scholarsliip.  and  mutual  aid  organiza- 
tions now  operate  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  great  tragedy  that  the  people 
in  Lithuania  are  unable  to  outwardly 
celebrate  this  observance.  However,  their 
stniggle  for  a  free  and  independent 
Lithuanian  State  will  never  cease.  I  am 
sxu-e  that,  with  tlie  support  of  their 
American  descendtmts  and,  indeed,  all 
freedom-loving  peoples  in  this  country 
and  tliroughout  the  world,  they  ulti- 
mately will  prevail. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Undw  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mq-ler)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  a  period  when  the  United  States 
is  suffering  through  its  worst  receesicm 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  it  has 
become  very  easy  for  the  critics  of  our 
society  to  place  a  major  portion  of  the 
blame  on  the  free  enterprise  system  and 
the  business  community.  Very  few  peo- 
ple realize  the  positive  contributions  that 
are  made  to  the  economy  and  welfare  of 
the  country  by  business —  jmd  especially 
by  small  buslne.ss.  Instead  the  trend  has 
been  to  impose  a  series  of  hampering 
regulations  on  small  business,  replacing 
the  need  for  vigorous  competition  with 
tills  overregulation  and  generally  ignor- 
ing the  needs  of  the  small  businessman. 
It  is  time  government  woke  up  to  the 
damage  being  done  and  took  steps  to 
con-ect  it. 

The  number  of  small  businesses  in  the 
United  States  has  not  grown  at  a  very 
rapid  rate  in  recent  years,  but  small 
businesses  still  comprise  the  lion's  share 
of  the  busine.<!s  commimity.  The  Small 
Business  Administration  counts  some  9.2 
million  of  tlie  countiy's  9.7  million  busi- 
nesses as  "small."  Still,  It  is  this  size 
business  that  suffers  most  from  Govern- 
ment interference  in  the  economy.  This 
overregulation  is  especially  severe  when 
recessionary  times  such  as  the  recent 
past  hit.  In  addition  to  coping  with 
decreased  sales  the  small  businessman 
must  shoulder  the  burden  of  complying 
and  paying  for  (3ovemment  regulations 
while  larger  businesses,  although  stung 
by  such  regulation,  can  asually  easily 
afford  the  additional  expense  that 
such  redtape  Inevitably  entails. 

Even  in  the  t>est  of  economic  times  the 
small  businessman  must  scrap  hard  to 
remain  competitive  with  his  larger 
corporate  brother.  When  a  recession  sets 
in,  the  fight  becomes  that  much  more  dif- 
ficult. Small  business  feels  the  pinch  in 
several  ways.  Most  important  is  the 
need  for  adequate  financing  of  their 
operations. 

When  the  capital  markets  are  tight,  it 
is  small  business  that  feels  the  squeeze 
first.  Tlie  cumulative  investment  needs 
of  the  United  States  in  the  next  decade 
will  range  from  $4  trillion  to  $4^  tril- 
lion— approximately  three  times  the  level 
of  the  recent  past.  With  the  current  rate 
of  increased  Federal  Government  intru- 
sion into  the  capital  markets,  serious 
questions  have  arisen  as  to  how  these 
private  investment  needs  are  going  to  be 
met.  This  capital  crmich  is  especially 
acute  for  small  bushiess.  As  record  Fed- 
eral deficits  continue  to  pile  up.  Govern- 
ment financial  needs  and  those  of  large 
firms  tend  to  squeeze  out  the  small-  and 
even  medium-size  businesses.  C^irrently, 
total  Government  borrowing  will  soak  up 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  net  amount 
available  in  private  capital  markets.  If 
credit  is  available  at  all  for  small  firms, 
it  is  at  extremely  high  interest  rates  and 
on  shorter  terms. 

A  second  serious  stumbling  block  to  a 
successful  small  business  is  obtaining  the 
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supplies  and  materials  needed  to  (^Derate. 
•nils  problem  has  become  increasingly 
aggravated  in  recent  years  as  the  world 
supply  of  cniclal  raw  materials  Is  being 
depleted  and  the  competition  for  the  re- 
maining portion  is  stiffer.  The  scarcity 
has  filtered  its  way  through  aU  sections 
of  tlie  American  economy,  but  is  most 
noticeable  with  petroleum-based  prod- 
ucts. The  net  result  of  such  scarcity  is 
to  drive  up  the  price  of  the  raw  mAterlal 
and  ultimately  the  finished  product.  For 
the  small  businessman  this  can  be  a  ca- 
lamity. Often  he  is  operating  on  a  much 
smaller  margin  than  a  large  corporation. 
He  cannot  afford  to  absorb  the  Increase 
himself,  but  on  the  other  hand  cannot 
really  afford  to  pass  the  increase  on  to 
customers  without  losing  a  competitive 
edge.  The  dilemma  is  not  one  that  is 
easily  solved. 

With  these  distinct  disadvantages,  it 
might  seem  that  there  is  no  place  for  the 
small  businessman  in  today's  economic 
structure.  Tliis  is  Just  not  the  case.  Small 
business  can  compete,  given  the  chance. 
There  are  many  advantages  but  perhaps 
the  gieatest  plus  is  the  very  size  of  the 
operation.  Unlike  larger  enterprises,  a 
small  business  can  go  much  further  in 
providing  customer  service  and  meeting 
specific  needs  in  a  small  market  area. 
In  addition,  its  size  can  give  It  much 
greater  flexibility  to  meet  business  trends 
while  the  corporation  operating  nation- 
wide will  tend  to  be  much  slower  in  re- 
sponding to  change.  These  advantages 
make  it  plausible  for  small  business  to 
survive  and  prosper  in  the  modem  busi- 
ness world. 

To  enhance  the  vital  position  of  the 
small  businessman  there  are  several 
things  the  Federal  Government  can  and 
should  do  to  help.  Of  utmost  importance 
is  the  need  to  put  an  end  to  ovoregtila- 
Uon  by  all  levels  of  government.  The  pro- 
liferation of  Federal  alphabet  agencies  in 
i-ecent  years  has  added  greatly  to  the 
burdens  of  conducting  a  small  business. 

Often  the  regulations  and  rules  flow- 
ing out  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy  are 
so  complex  or  indecipherable  that  a  busi- 
nessman is  forced  to  consult  butslde  help 
for  interpretations.  Time  and  money 
spent  on  such  activities  impose  a  severe 
drain  on  the  energy  and  profit  margin 
of  small  business.  Estimates  are  that  the 
cost  of  regulations  to  the  public  each 
year  now  totals  $130  billion.  I  have  pro- 
posed several  pieces  of  legislation  in  an 
effort  u>  reduce  the  regulations  and  Fed- 
eral forms  now  being  imposed.  President 
Ford  has  recognized  the  need  for  a  hard 
look  at  the  overregulation  problem.  As 
more  and  more  Members  of  Congress 
wake  up  to  the  fact  that  overregulation 
Is  strangling  our  economy,  we  can  look 
for  successful  effwts  to  reverse  the  trend. 

Second,  tlie  Federal  (Sovemment  can 
take  positive  legislative  steps  to  aid  the 
small  business  community.  Small  busi- 
ness tax  reform  that  reduces  the  overall 
tax  burden  and  provides  realistic  incen- 
tives for  expansion  and  renovation 
should  receive  t^  priority  in  Congress. 

Tlie  third  step  that  can  be  taken  to 
aid  small  business  is  the  vigorous  en- 
forcement of  our  antitrust  laws.  In  a  few 
areas  of  our  economy  there  is  an  alarm- 
ing trend  toward  anticompetitive  prac- 
tices and  monopolistic  concentrations  of 


power.  The  answer  to  this  threat  is  to 
update  and  stroigthen  antitrust  laws 
and  also  to  enforce  those  laws  presoitly 
cm  ttae  books.  This  will  enable  small  and 
medium  size  businesses  to  retain  their 
competitive  place  in  a  true  free  market 
economy. 

Fotuth,  Just  as  small  businessmen  and 
all  of  us  learn  to  Uve  withhi  our  respec- 
tive financial  means,  so  must  the  Federal 
Government.  Government,  particularly 
the  Federal  Government,  has  grown  In 
the  last  40  years  at  a  phenomenal  rate. 
At  the  present  trend,  in  10  years  Gov- 
ernment will  tax  away  more  than  half 
of  what  people  earn.  Government,  Ped- 
ei-al.  State,  and  local,  currently  is  the 
Nation's  lai-gest  employer,  employing  one 
out  of  every  five  Americans.  It  took  173 
years  for  our  Federal  budget  to  reach 
$100  billion  in  1962.  Nine  years  later  it 
reached  $200  billion  and  in  only  4  more 
years  it  reached  $300  billion.  For  the 
coming  fiscal  year  it  could  wen  exceed 
$400  bUlion.  In  the  past  15  years  there 
have  been  14  Federal  deficits,  building 
a  national  debt  now  approaching  $600 
billion.  By  routinely  s];>endlng  more  than 
it  receives  in  revenues,  Washington  picks 
the  pocket  of  every  American.  Small 
businessmen  have  been  particulai-ly  vic- 
timized by  Uiis  steady  erosion  of  the  dol- 
lar's real  purchasing  power.  Government 
creates  inflation  and  GoveiTiment  can 
stop  it. 

Rather  than  blaming  business  for 
everjrthlng  that  goes  wrong  in  this  coun- 
try, a  new  Intelligent  Federal  policy  will 
Insiune  that  the  incentives  are  present 
to  encourage  and  reward  the  competition 
that  produces  economic  growth,  profits, 
and  more  Jobs:  «dl  of  which  are  essen- 
tial to  the  strength  of  our  economic  and 
political  freedom.  The  small  businessman 
has  a  vital  role  to  play  in  this  picture. 
His  role  mtist  be  enhanced,  rather  than 
hampered  as  it  is  now. 


CONDITIONS     IN    STATE     PRISONS 

The  SPElABffiR.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Railsback)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
I  shall  Introduce  legislation,  requested 
by  the  Attorney  General,  that  would  re- 
duce the  bm-den  on  the  Federal  courts 
of  prisoners'  suits  brought  xmder  section 
1983  of  title  42,  United  States  Code,  and 
it  would  authorize  the  Attorney  General 
to  intervene  and  challenge,  in  cases  of 
public  importance,  the  constitutionality 
of  conditions  in  State  prisons. 

This  legislation  would  require  hidi- 
viduals  involuntaiily  confined  in  State 
institutions  to  exhaust  any  available 
"plain,  speedy,  and  efficient  State  admin- 
istrative remeidy"  before  bringing  a  civil 
rights  suit  In  Federal  district  com-t  under 
42  U.S.C.  1983.  The  Supreme  Com*t  has 
interpreted  section  1983  to  preclude  Fed- 
ei-al  coiu-ts  from  requiring  exhaustion  of 
State  adminisU'ative  remedies.  See  Stef- 
fel  v.  Thompson.  415  UJS.  472, 473  (1974) ; 
Wawording  v.  Swenson,  404  UJS.  249 
a971). 

A  major  purpose  of  the  di-aft  bill  is 
to  encom-age  States  to  adopt  effective  in- 
mate giievance  procedures.  Under  cur- 


rent law,  States  have  little  incentive  to 
establish  such  procedtures  becatise  in- 
mates can  bypass  them  in  filing  section 
1983  suits. 

Another  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  reduce 
the  burden  on  the  Federal  judiciary  of 
prisoner  suits  brought  under  section  1983. 
Such  suit£  are  currently  being  filed  at  an 
annual  rate  exceeding  6.000,  or  approxi- 
mately 5  percent  of  the  civil  caseload  of 
all  Federal  district  courts.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  these  suits  are  friv- 
olous and  many  of  the  underlying  dis- 
putes could  be  satisfactorily  resolved 
through  adequate  grievance  meudiinery. 
The  Federal  Bureau  of  Piisons  has  had 
inmate  grievance  machlneiy  in  operation 
since  April  1974.  Approximately  40  per- 
cent of  the  grievances  filed  have  been 
resolved  in  favor  of  the  inmate. 

In  addition,  secticn  1983  suits  filed 
after  an  unsuccessful  administrative 
hearing  would  be  considerably  easier  to 
decide  than  is  typically  the  case  now. 
The  recoi-d  created  during  the  proceed- 
ing VHHild  sharpen  the  issues  in  dispute. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  the  exhaus- 
tion requirement  does  not  deny  prisonei's 
access  to  Federal  courts  in  section  1983 
suits.  It  requires  only  that  "plain,  speedy 
and  efficient"  State  administrative  reme- 
dies be  exhausted  before  bringing  such 
suits.  A  prisoner  unsatisfied  with  the  ad- 
ministrative decision  would  be  permitted 
to  file  a  section  1983  suit. 

This  l^islation  would  also  autlioiize 
the  Attorney  General  to  bring  suit  to 
prohibit  a  State  or  its  agents  from  pm- 
sulng  a  "pattern  or  practice"  of  denying 
the  constitutional  rights  of  persons  in- 
voluntarily confined.  However,  that 
power  could  not  be  exercised  unless  the 
State,  after  notice,  lia<i  failed  to  cori-ect 
the  alleged  constitutional  violations 
within  a  reasonable  time.  The  Attorney 
General  would  also  have  authority  to 
intervene  in  cases  of  pubUc  importance 
challenging  the  constitutlonaUiy  of  con- 
ditions in  State  institutions  occupied  by 
hivoluntarily  confined  persons. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  opei'ate 
to  upgrade  State  prison  conditions.  It 
would  thereby  help  to  eliminate  the  cur- 
rent distortion  in  the  sentencing  pi-ocess 
and  the  breeding  of  career  criminals 
which  result  fram  Inhumane  penal  in- 
stitutions. As  the  President  observed  in 
his  crime  message  of  Jmie  19,  1975: 

Wlien  a  defendant  Is  convicted,  even  for  a 
violent  crime.  Judges  are  too  often  unwilling 
to  impose  prison  sentence.  In  part  because 
they  consider  prison  conditions  Inhumane. 
Moreover,  a  cruel  and  debumanisiing  penal 
institution  can  actually  be  a  breeding  ground 
for  criminality.  In  any  case,  a  civilized  so- 
ciety that  seeks  to  diminish  violence  In  its 
midst  cannot  condone  prisons  where  murder, 
vicious  assault,  and  homosexual  rapes  are 
common  occurrences. 

I  hope  the  Subconunittee  on  Courts, 
Civil  Liberties  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice  will  be  able  to  schedule  hearings 
on  tliis  legLslation  as  soon  as  possible. 


LEGISLATION  TO  REMOVE  BAR- 
RIERS TO  FAIR  AND  EFFECTIVE 
PROSECUTIONS  IN  FEDERAL  RAPE 
CASES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
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woman  from  New  York  (Ms.  HotT2MAN>                                   "kui^  4ia  ODARANTEEING  EFFECTIVE 

Is  recognized  for  15  minutes.                               "Rape  Cmm;  Relevance  of  Victim's  Putt  STABLE  GOVERNMENT     ' 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today                                    Conduct  oxaxji^  ijv^vr.K«iwiLrn 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  tiiat  will  remove        -Eyidence  of  an  indirKluare  prior  sexual  "^  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 

a  barrier  to  fair  and  effective  prosecu-     conduct  or  reputation  is  not  admissible  m  Previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 

tions  In  Federal  rape  cases.  My  bill  will     *^y  action  or  proceeding  if  an  issue  in  sucto  ™*n    trom    Virginia    (Mr.    Harris)    Is 

amend  the  Federal  rales  of  evidence  to     »ction  or  proceeding  is  whether  such  individ-  recognized  for  10  minutes, 

protect  rape  vlcUms  from  unwarranted     "*^  *"  raped  or  assaulted  with  intent  to  Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 

invasions  of  their  privacy  at  trial  and     X"™i' ,!L*'Jt  Im-P'^''***/"*  h  ".'*i'.''1/*^'  Introducing  a  bill  which.  I  believe,  wffl 

encourage  them  to  repoJt  and  testify  SrV^^L'cord'u'^  w'ltS^h^i'^Sd  l^.tL^'^ho"  Srbm  "^m'a'k^^tVi  °"h' °°'^'?'"?J 
about  the  crime  committed  against  them,  in  such  action  or  proceeding  is  alleged  to  ^*  biU  makes  three  changes  in  the 
At  the  present  time,  a  woman  who  has  have  committed  rape  or  assault  with  intent  salary-setting  policy  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
been  raped  is  often  reluctant  to  report  to  commit  rape.  Hearings  on  the  admissibU-  ernment:  First,  it  repeals  the  "pay 
the  rape  or  testify  at  trial,  because  if  she  ''^  °^  evidence  under  Uiis  rule  shau  in  aU  freeze"  on  those  general  schedule  em- 
takes  the  stand  she  may  be  subjected  to  a  "^"^  ^  conducted  in  chambers.".  ployees  affected  by  it;  second,  It  removes 
painful  cross-examination  into  the  In-     „  ?'  i>«tfbic  of  contents  for  the  Federal  executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial  per- 

timate  details  of  her  private  life.  In  Fed-     f}'^7thl  UeTrlTa*  in/to  rufe*^i?the'^Ho*'  '°''"*^    k'''"  ^*  *i?''*'^'  comparability 

eral  court  and  in  most  States,  the  trial     Tng  new  item-            "^                         ^  ^'  ^!:°2!^  brought  under  it  by  Public  Law 

judge  decides  on  a  case-by -case  basis    -Rule  4ia.  Rkpe  cases:  Relevance  of  vie-  xL     ?'    ^.**.  !,^^'"'*-   ^^  tightens   up  the 

whetlier    the   victim    can   be    examined         tim  s  Past  Condvict. ".  tijuadrennial  Commission  process  for  ad- 

about  her  sexual  past.  A  woman  who  has                          _^__^____  Justing  the  .salaries  of  top  executives  so 

been  raped  must  take  the  risk  that  the     rr^^.^..r^^  ^**'    '^    Commissions    recommended 

trial  will  turn  into  a  degrading  public     LEGISLATION  TO  END  USE  OF  EX-  changes  would  go  into  effect  early  In 

inquisition  into  her  sexual  experiences.        '^^^J^^.I^^^   "^^   ESCAPE   IN-  1977. 

It  1«  wen-recognized  that  this  poten-         ^^^^  TAXES  ON  REALIZED  CAP-  -r""  i**^  "^eze  is  harsh 
tlal  Intrusiwi  Into  the  victim's  privacy        ^"^^^  GAINS  My  bill  would  phase  out  the  1969  pay 
makes    women    reluctant    to   cooperate        The  SPEAKER   Under  a  previous  or-  '^^^^^^  o°  career  general  schedule  em- 
with  police  and  prosecutors  and  acts  as     der  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  P*°y«*s  °^^^  »  5-year  period  In  $2,000  in- 
a  deterrent  to  effective  law  enforcement     Oregon  (Mr.  Ullmani  is  recognized  for  foments.  It  was  imposed  in  1969,  freez- 
in  rape  cases.  Available  statistics  indicate     10  minutes  "^^  salaries  at  $36,000  untU  October  1975 
that  the  majority  of  rapes  committed  are        Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr  Speaker  yesterday  ^®"  *'  ***  adjusted  slightly  to  $37,800. 
never  reported.  The  New  York  City  Police     I  Introduced  a  bUl  to  put  an  end  as  of  to-  ^?"^  *  5-percent  increase  was  grant- 
Departments  Sex  Crimes  Analysis  Unit     day  to  the  use  of  exchange  funds  as  a  „^  October  the  freeze  is  still  in  effect, 
has  estimated  that  only  1  out  of  10  rapes     means  of  escaping  Income  taxes  on  real-  ^^^^'  ^^,^3.  *'  "^^^^  ^  totally  re- 
in New  York  City  are  reported.  Informa-     ized  capital  gains  on  appreciated  securi-  °*™  "1^  ,^*^°  ^°^  Federal  employees, 
tlon  received  by  the  Task  Force  on  Rape     ties.  This  bill  is  identical  with  the  bill  in-  ^^®    following    table    Illustrates    the 
of  the  National  Organization  for  Women     troduced  by  Mr.  Corman  on  February  5  r?*^^     ,  Federal  employees  affected  by 
indicates  no  more  than  a  50-percent  re-     except  for  the  effective  date.  Mr.  Cor-  '"«  Pay  "ceze : 
port  rate.                                                            mans  bill  would  have  been  appUcable  to  *^'^'^«'  tcUeAuie  employees  affected  by  the 

The  trend  in  recent  court  decisions     transfers  made  after  the  date  of  enact-  '^^  ceiling 

has  been  to  limit  and  prevent  cross-ex-    ment.  However,  In  view  of  the  concern  of  ^''£!°'  employee: 

aminatlon  about  a  victim's  prior  sexual     the  recent  activity  in  the  promotion  and        gu^u^  to  eener^' "sih'eini; **' ™? 

experiences,  because  It  is  iirelevant  to    advertising  of  these  swap  funds,  my  bill        poreign  ^rvlce       '*''*^"** ,  ^^ 

the  issue  of  whether  the  defendant  com-     '"^lich  Mr.  Corman  and  other  Ways  and        VA-medicai  personnel i.mo 

mitted  rape.  Just  last  month,  a  District     ^^^  Committee  members  are  cospon-  Scientific  and  technical  personnel,    a!  126 

of  Columbia  Superior  Court  ruled  In  a     soring,  including  Messrs  Schneebkli  and  

rape  case  that  questions  could  not  be    STh^'nommlt^r  I'^.T^'r"''^*^'"'^'!  ■ "  '"•'^' 

asked  about  the  victim's  relations  with    ^  *SlnsS  Side  ^ZT%^i.^.I^^'f  ^^^  ^  happened  under  the  freeze? 

other  men.  Several  States  have  recently     S76          "^   ""^"^^   ^^^"  February   17,  it  has  now  crept  down  as  far  as  GS-15 

enacted  legislation  limiting  cross-exam-        in  the  1960's  Investment  funds  known  «™P^oyees.  With  the  October  1975  com- 

inatlon  about  the  victim's  prior  sexual    as  "swap  fSdk"  were  "lU^^  toTl"  ^'""^^^^y  *^"?^s«'  almost  half  of  the 

^^ie^-                                                            ^^^  tlxSaySf  ^  TxcSan"^  a^*fa^  fT^erS^^^lLTre 'S'  ^T. 

These  court  decisions  and  legislative    stock   for  shares  in  Investment  funds  q^^ts    ^  XV^,    ^,^  ^^^^' 

revisions  recognize  that  questions  about  a     without  any  tax  consequences  on  the  ap-  csSs  todMduak  at  Avp  w^^  ^.  ^^ 

rape  victim's  prior  sexual  experience  are     preciation  of  the  stocks  transferred  to  i^Jffhf Sme  ila^  i  hivlJi-rH  tf  ^' 

unduly  prejudicial  since  they  suggest  to    the  fund.  In  1966.  Congress  enacted  an  SJnv    f ^    Oo^^m^^f    nffl^^I^  ^^h" 

the  Jury  that  the  Issue  Is  the  victim's    amendment   to   eliminate   tax-free  ex-  Sive  se^HlaSaiSJ^Si  Sw  LncJ 

monUlty  rather  than   the  defendants    ra-rin^'esTrnTt^^m^^^  '^tr.^  J^Ss]^ tSaThelS^uta^^^^^ 

My  biU  would  prohibit  cross-examin-     f.S'^TnHnHf^?!!!!  °illL  ^''i  *^°T™^  The  General  Accounting  Office  has  said 

ing  the  victim  about  her  relations  vvith     [^^  fnd  Sa^  fnvitmen?  Sm  ^^'  *  ^^^''^^^  '^'^'^  ««'    ^  '^^^  ^as 

anyone  aside  from  the  defendant.  With     „^,^  it  riir^nl  «Siv  m  ri^fnL^.?!'  ^''^^^d  by  inflation  to  $24,408  by  May 

respect  to  the  defendant,  such  examlna-     '^  S  "enUy  ?he  prSSS^^^  ^^'5.  GAO  says  1969  sllary  rat^  lost 

tlon  is  allowed  only  if  the  Judge,  in  a     sw??fShaveS  a^i^Vl  Jt^^^^^^^  J^S^I ^  V^o, ?  °i "^«^ P"^^^«^f  J^^"' 

private  hearing,   determines   the   testi-     nerships  as  a  vehicle  for  these  tax-free  ^^  ^^  ^®"-  ^^  January   1977,   GAO 

mony   is   relevant   and   is    not   unduly     exchanges.  This  bill  provides  that  the  ^^*" 

prejudicial.                                                         gain  realized  on  a  transfer  of  stock  to  a  Assmaing  CPI  increases  at  the  same  aver- 

I  recommend  swift  passage  of  this  bill,     fund  will  be  taxable.  The  bill  also  covers  ou*rcL*^*i„'rt>li^r'!fr'*lSii^«/l  enacted,  the 

The  text  follows:                                         two    other    swap-fund-type    transfers:  IZT^^^^'^J^r^^^ltT^r^^^Z.^'' 

H.R.  —                                 first.  It  would  make  mergers  of  two  in-  i^  v.^    . 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of    vestment  companies  taxable:   and.  sec-  ^   1969   salary   of   $36,000   would   be 

Reprejentativea   of   the    United   States   of    o^d.  It  would  cover  certain  reorganiza-  121.942  in  purchasing  power.  While  these 

America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this     tions,  such  as  where  mutual  funds  issue  salaries  have  remained  stagnant  for  7 

Act  may  be  cited  as  'Privacy  Protection  for     their  shares  to  acquire  all  of  the  stock  or  years,  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  by 

Rape  Victims  Act  of  1976".                                 assets  of  family  held  personal  holding  50  percent.  Non-Federal  executive  sal- 

Sec.  a.  (a>  Article  IV  of  the  Federal  Rules     companies.  The  bill,  as  I  have  already  arles  have  increased  by  47  percent.  Other 

of  Evidence  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end     indicated,   is  effective  for  any  transfer  Federal  white-collar  salaries    unfrozen 

thereof  the  following  new  rule:                          made  after  February  17.  1976.  have  increased  by  over  50  percent. 


Fehrtmry  19,  1976 
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THXPAT 

What  does  this  mean  for  Goveniment? 
It  has  seriotisly  lajaa»enA  tbe  Oovem- 
ment's  effort  to  recruit  and  retain  high- 
caliber  Federal  officials,  particularly 
scientific  and  medical  personneL  What 
motivation  is  there  to  work  for  the  Gov- 
ernment when  there  is  little  hope  of  re- 
ceiving a  salary  competitive  with  private 
enterprise?  The  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  has  noted  that  criti- 
cal Jobs  go  unfilled  because  the  private 
sector  is  more  attractive.  Executive  re- 
tirements and  resignations  liave  doubled 
since  1969.  Salary-frozen  executives  m 
the  55  to  59  age  range  retire  at  three 
times  the  normal  rate  than  othei*  em- 
ployees in  that  age  group. 

A  few  exanmles:  HEW  has  difficulty 
recruiting  expert  scientists  and  research- 
ers. VA  cannot  attract  top-flight  physi- 
cians. Six  individuals  declined  the 
Library  of  Congress  GS-17  p>osition  of 
senior  specialist  in  taxation  and  fiscal 
policy  because  they  were  all  earning 
higher  salaries  in  their  present  employ- 
ment Six  of  the  Treasiuy  Department's 
top  12  officials  departed  in  June  1975. 
The  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
Monetary  Affairs  resigned  his  $40,000 
position.  Two  candidates  would  not  ac- 
cept HEW's  position  of  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  on  Aging  because  of 
the  pay  limitation;  foiu-  administrative 
law  Judges  at  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion retu-ed  because  of  the  salary  ceiling. 
DOD  has  reported  that  20  executives  re- 
signed, retired,  or  refused  promotions  be- 
cause of  the  freeze.  Another  22  declined 
to  come  with  the  Defense  Department. 
Now  we  learn  the  Chairman  himself  of 
the  Govei-nment's  personnel  agency,  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  is  leaving 
partly  because  of  the  freeze. 

In  addition  to  retention  and  recruit- 
ment difficulties  the  freeze  has  caused 
serious  problems  of  compression.  Some 
GS-15's  through  GS-18's  are  at  the  same 
salary;  thus,  one  can  find  in  an  office 
individuals  earning  the  same  salary  as 
their  immediate  supervisor.  Since  gen- 
eral schedule  salaries  have  increased  an- 
nually, with  no  similar  increase'  in  ex- 
ecutive salaries,  more  and  more  general 
schedule  employees  "bump  up"  against 
the  ceiling  each  year.  Says  GAO — 

Salary  compression  seriously  weakens  two 
statutory  pay  principles  of  Internal  equity — 
equal  pay  for  equal  work  and  maintaining 
pay  distinctions  In  keeping  wltb  work  and 
performance  dlsttnotions. 

There  is  no  financial  reward  for  tak- 
ing on  increased  responsibilities,  for  ad- 
vancing. To  continue  this  acceleration  of 
the  freeze  downward,  locking  in  more 
and  more  GS  employees,  will,  says 
GAO— 

Reduce  morale  wltbln  the  work  force  and 
have  a  negative  Impact  upon  the  career  In- 
centives of  employees  entering  the  career 
service. 

The  Chaii-man  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  has  said: 

DlSicultles  In  recruiting  and  retraining 
hlgb-caliber  executives  la  measurable,  but 
the  effect  of  lost  managerial  talent  on  the 
quality  of  government  Is  more  difflcvilt  to 
quantify.  .  .  .  What  we  need  Is  relief  from 
an  arbitrary  salary  celling  on  top  executives, 
which  in  and  of  Itself  establishes  a  compan- 


ion ceiling  on  career  managers.  Not  Just  a 
one-time  Band-Aid  type  of  ranedy.  but  an 
enduring  procedure  which  will  Insure  that 
tbe  present  conditions  of  salary  compression 
do  not  recur. 

My  bill  lifts  the  freeze  from  the  rank- 
and-file  general  schedule  employees  over 
a  5-year  period  in  $2,000  increments.  It 
is  my  belief  that  it  is  unfair  to  tie  career 
public  employees'  salaries  to  an  arbitrary 
rate — ^totally  unrelated  to  their  merit  or 
performance.  An  orderly  equitable  sal- 
ary-setting pixtcess  should  be  guaran- 
teed. Salaries  of  rank-and-file  Govern- 
ment workei-s  should  be  sepai-ated  from 
those  of  political  appointees  and  free 
from  Presidential  whims.  Tiie  Govern- 
ment must  be  stable;  only  a  systematic 
salary  system  will  insure  that  stability. 

EXECXmVE    SA1.ARIXS 

My  bin  does  not  "unfreeze '  the  2,261 
executive  schedule  employees  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  or  change  the  salary  of 
other  top  personnel  In  the  legislative  and 
judicial  branches.  The  fact  that  their 
salaries  have  been  the  same  for  6  years 
Is  also  unfair  and  severe.  However,  their 
salaries  are  set  through  a  different  pro- 
cedure and  should  be  treated  difterently. 
My  bill  makes  two  changes. 

First,  It  removes  these  Individuals  from 
the  annual  comparability  process  which 
was  designed  to  provide  general  schedule 
Federal  employees  annual  adjustments  to 
keep  their  salaries  compart^e  with 
private  industry.  Public  Law  94-62  linked 
these  executives  to  the  comparability 
procedure.  I  voted  for  it  at  the  time  l>e- 
cause  I  felt  It  was  necessai*y  to  give  ca- 
reer Federal  employees  same  small  relief 
after  the  t-yeax  freeze. 

However,  time  has  shown  me  that  It 
was  a  mistake.  Including  top  executives, 
legislative,  and  Judicial  personnel  In  this 
process  "politicized"  the  Federal  salary- 
setting  system  because  the  salaries  of 
Members  of  Congress  were  part  of  the 
package.  Under  the  comparability  proc- 
ess the  President  can  recommend  an 
amount  differing  from  that  of  his  ad- 
visers which  then  can  be  rejected  by  one 
House  of  Congress,  thus  Insuring  the 
real  comparability  amoimt.  The  most 
politically  unpalatable  vote  an  elected  of- 
ficial ever  has  to  cast  is  a  vote  raising 
one's  salary.  We  saw  Congress  turn  Its 
back  on  Federal  employees  last  October, 
whoi  the  President's  5  percent  compara- 
bility adjustment  was  not  overturned.  I 
believe  it  Is  wrong  to  make  rank-and-file 
Federal  workers  the  victim  of  the  cow- 
ardice of  Members  of  Congress. 

Additionally,  I  believe  that  the  salaries 
of  appointed  and  elected  Government  of- 
ficials should  be  treated  differently  from 
those  of  Government  employees.  They 
are  not  career  employees  In  the  same 
sense.  They  take  their  Job,  In  most  cases, 
knowtog  it  will  be  a  political  tenure 
Their  salaries  should  be  handled  under  a 
different  system.  The  American  Compen- 
sation Association  agrees.  Their  orga- 
nization told  the  Pi-esldent's  panel — 

E:xecutives,  as  a  group,  should  be  classi- 
fied and  compensated  under  a  separate  pay 
structure.  The  pay  structure  should  be  such 
as  to  motivate  outstanding  lower  echelon 
employees  to  achieve  promotion  to  tbe  exec- 
utive ranks  and  to  attract  competent,  quadl- 
fled  and  experienced  personnel  from  the  pri- 
vate sector. 


We  have  the  basics  of  such  a  system 
now.  the  ^tuadramlal  Oommiwrton  pro- 
cedtire  which  makes  wHxwnmfTMlatlonB  to 
the  President  for  adjusting  executive 
salaries.  The  President  then  submtts  his 
recommendations  to  Congress  in  the  next 
budget  and  they  become  effective,  unless 
one  House  of  Congress  rejects  them.  Un- 
der my  bill,  the  Presidnt  would  be  re- 
quired to  appoint  the  members  <^  the 
Commission  by  July  1,  1976  and  by  that 
date  every  4  years  thereafter. 

The  Commission  would  be  required  to 
report  its  fimdings  and  reccunmendations 
to  the  Pi-esldent  by  January  1  and  the 
President  would  th^n  have  to  include  his 
recommended  adjustments  in  the  fiscal 
1978  budget,  to  be  submitted  to  Congress 
in  January  1977.  Reporting  to  Congress 
in  January  1977  is  in  line  with  the  Presi- 
dent's intentions  as  outlmed  m  his  1977 
budget.  My  bill  slightly  speeds  up  a 
process  scheduled  to  take  idace  next  year. 
It  would  be  up  to  the  Commission  to  come 
up  with  an  amount  and  a  scheme  for 
adjusting  top  executive  salaries.  The  re- 
cent report  of  the  President's  Panel  on 
Federal  Compensation  has  recommended 
that  executive  pay  i-ates  be  increased  and 
points  out — 

The  appropriate  body  to  develop  precise 
pay  rate  recommendations  Is  tbe  Commission 
on  Executive,  Legislative  and  Judicial  Sal- 
aries which  is  scheduled  to  be  appointed  in 
fiscal  year  1977. 

A  PLAN  FOB  TH£  SAJ:.AaY   MZSS 

This  bill  rounds  out  my  efforts  to 
straighten  out  what  I  call  the  Federal 
salary  mess.  I  have  introduced  several 
bills  which  include  major  revisions  in  the 
Federal  salaiT-setting  process  that  I  be- 
lieve are  necessary:  First,  removing  the 
Pi-esident's  authority  to  propose  an  alter- 
native comparability  amoimt,  thus  insu- 
lating rank-and-file  Federal  workers' 
salaries  from  politics  (H.R.  9905);  sec- 
ond, removing  Membei's  of  Congress  and 
PWeral  and  judicial  executives  from  the 
comparability  process;  third,  removing 
the  pay  ceilmg  from  general  schedule 
employees;  and,  fourth,  urging  the  Com- 
mission on  Executive  Legislative  and 
Judicial  Salaries  to  make  recommenda- 
tions on  adjusting  the  salaries  of  top  ex- 
ecutives. I  am  confident  that  this  plan 
will  compensate  all  Federal  employees  In 
a  fair.  nonpoUtical.  objective,  and  sys- 
tematic maimer. 

a  sotrm,  stasia  government 

With  ^lactment  of  this  bill,  Congress 
would  be  addressmg  a  very  basic  problem 
affecting  our  Government.  A  fair,  sys- 
tematic, apolitical  pay  system  which 
treats  people  with  respect  Is  vital  to  ef- 
fective government.  Our  Federal  workers 
have  UtOe  incentive  to  aspire  upward — 
to  perform  better — ^If  there  Is  no  reward 
awaiting  them.  A  strong  motivation  for 
the  public  sei-vlce  is  not  enough  with  a 
ravaging  inflation  eating  away  at  stag- 
nating salaries.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which  touches  the  daily  lives  of 
all  om*  citizens,  should  be  staffed  by  com- 
petent and  highly  motivated  career  pro- 
fessionals. We  must  obtain  and  retain  the 
best  managers,  scientists,  and  doctors  to 
make  the  decisions  involvtog  vast  sums 
of  public  money  and  to  manage  c<Hnplex 
programs  affecting  the  Nation's  economy, 
welfare,  and  security.  Ab  long  as  we 
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ignore  these  very  basic  s&lary  problems, 
government  and  the  American  citizens 
will  suffer. 


February  19,  1976 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION   AGAINST 
UNETHICAL  DEBT  COLLECTORS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annun^io'Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
legislation  I  am  reintroducing  today,  the 
harassment  and  intimidation  currently 
being  suffered  by  consumers  in  the  hands 
of  unethical  debt  collectors  will  be 
strictly  prohibited. 

This  new  title  VIII  of  the  Consuinrr 
Protection  Act— the  Debt  Collection 
Practices  Act — was  originally  introduced 
in  October  and  would  for  the  first  time 
comprehensively  regulate  the  practices  of 
debt  collection  agencies,  some  of  which 
have  taken  unfair  advantage  of  con- 
sumers by  using  abusive  and  unreason- 
able tactics  to  collect  debts. 

Since  October,  the  Consumer  Affairs 
Subcommittee  which  I  chair,  has  been 
receiving  feedback  on  this  legislation 
from  both  consumers  and  collection 
agencies.  Revisions  made  in  the  original 
bill  will,  I  am  sure,  calm  the  fears  of 
the  smaller  agencies  that  Federal  regu- 
lation would  place  undue  time  and 
paperwork  burdens  on  them.  But  at  the 
.same  time,  the  protection  consumers  so 
badly  need  against  collectors  who  will 
stop  at  nothing  to  get  payment  has  not 
been  lost.  If  anything,  this  protection 
lias  been  strentghened. 

With  only  one-half  of  the  States  cov- 
ered by  any  sort  of  collection  abuse 
statute,  the  need  for  Federal  regulation 
is  acute  in  some  areas.  Such  tactics  as 
threatening  to  impound  or  sell  a  per- 
son's property,  making  obscene  and  ac- 
cusatory phone  calls  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  asking  an  employer  to  apply 
pressure,  csdling  an  individual's  friends 
or  relatives  or  threatening  jail  or  physi- 
cal harm  are  not  uncommon. 

The  Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
has  himdreds  of  cases  in  its  files  docu- 
menting just  such  mistreatment  of  con- 
sumers by  collectors.  The  past  8  months 
lias  seen  an  influx  of  letters  describing 
all  types  of  harassment  but  perhaps  the 
most  tragic  cases  involve  debts  which  are 
not  even  bona  fide.  A  computer  error  or 
some  other  mistake  has  supplied  an 
agency  with  a  name,  address  and  amount 
to  be  collected  and  an  unrelenting  col- 
lector—working on  a  percentage  of  what 
fie  can  collect — has  been  set  on  the  trail 
of  the  individual  who  does  not  even  owe 
the  money.  Too  many  times,  denial  of 
the  debt's  validity  or  pleas  to  work  out  a 
reasonable  repayment  schedule  went  un- 
heard and  the  harassment  continued. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  provides 
a  detailed  list  of  prohibited  practices  fol- 
lowed by  enforcement  provisions  strong 
enough  to  insure  that  such  practices  are 
stopped.  As  I  said,  I  have  worked  on  the 
bill  closely  with  trade  organizations  as 
well  as  with  consumer  groups  to  insure 
that  the  Debt  Collection  Practices  Act  is 
imderstood  as  one  which  seeks  neither 
to  wipe  out  the  debt  collection  business 
nor  to  protect  deadbeats  from  having  to 
pay  legitimate  debts. 


Debt  collection  agencies  whose  policies 
do  not  allow  humiliation  and  intimida- 
tion need  not  worry.  Their  businesses  are 
not  Jeopardized  in  any  way  by  this  bill. 
Debts  which  consistently  go  unpaid  de- 
serve to  be  pursued  on  a  reasonable  basis 
and  the  professional  collection  of  such 
debts  is  a  legitimate  business.  It  is  un- 
fortimate,  but  a  widespread  need  for  debt 
collection  agencies  does  exist  in  this 
country  and  I  seek  only  to  insure  that 
such  businesses  operate  within  a  frame- 
work of  fairness. 

The  Federal  agencies  already  have  the 
power  to  regulate  financial  institutions 
and  other  creditors  and  it  is  my  belief 
that  the  incentives  of  tlie  Debt  Collection 
Practices  Act  for  unscrupulous  debt  col- 
lection agencies  to  either  reform  or  get 
out  of  the  business  will  provide  all  of  the 
tough  but  fair  protection  the  consumer 
needs  against  debt  collector  abuse. 

I  am  including  a  copy  of  the  bill  be- 
cause the  Consumer  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee has  received  an  unusually  large 
number  of  requests  for  the  legislation  and 
circulation  here  will  help  meet  these  re- 
quests. 


WORK  ETHIC  REPLACED  TODAY  BY 
HANDOUT  SYNDROME 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Brinkley)  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

(Mr.  BRINKLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleagues  for  allowing  me  this  time 
today  to  address  a  most  critical  issue  and 
the  long-term  Implications  of  the  evolu- 
tion which  has  taken  place  over  the  past 
few  decades.  I  am  speaking  about  the 
work  ethic  and  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
replaced  by  the  handout  syndrome.  I 
hesitate  to  call  it  welfare  because  there 
tu-e  many,  many  decent  and  honorable 
people  who  are  deserving  of  helpfare, 
and  as  a  compassionate  people  it  is  our 
wish  to  supply  their  needs.  But  the  able- 
bodied  recipient  of  Federal  assistance 
should  be  required,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
to  give  what  he  has  in  terms  of  useful 
work  in  exchange  for  the  unemployment, 
welfare,  housing,  food  stamps,  or  other 
Government  benefit  for  which  he  or  she 
applies.  Most  would  wish  to  do  so. 

There  are  many  areas  which  we  should 
consider.  First  is  the  public  service  job 
in  the  job  sector.  Many  of  us  still  re- 
member quite  vividly  the  WPA  and  CCC 
of  the  depression  years.  These  programs 
worked  effectively  because  they  were  not 
high-salaried  positions  and  were  a  stop- 
gap and  bridge  to  commercial  employ- 
ment at  higher  wages.  But  the  benefits 
were  not  free.  The  sweat  of  the  brow  was 
required.  Today,  public  works  all  over 
the  Nation  testify  to  the  effectiveness  of 
these  programs.  They  are  moniunents  to 
the  working  man  and  woman  evei-y- 
where. 

The  need  still  exists  today,  whether  on 
our  public  highways,  in  our  hospitals, 
our  school  grounds,  water  and  sewerage, 
library  facilities,  or,  specifically,  the 
Greenville,  Ga.,  courthouse  which  has 
just  been  gutted  with  fire.  There  is  a 
need;  we  have  hands  to  meet  that  need 


and  it  is  the  responslhlllty  of  Govern- 
ment to  supply  the  catalyst. 

In  another  area  we  should  take  care 
not  to  have  tunnel  vision,  and  in  the 
name  of  economy  reduce  existing  jobs 
in  the  military,  civil  service,  or  postal 
fields.  It  is  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish 
to  simply  shift  a  segment  of  our  people 
from  the  employed  pool  to  the  unem- 
ployed pool  and  continue  to  provide  them 
with  Federal  benefits— aU  in  the  name 
of  economy.  That  is  poor  business,  for 
the  man  or  woman  affected  would  clearly 
prefer  to  work  and  would  perform  work 
aseful  to  the  country.  It  is  mighty  in- 
consistent to  embrace  jobs  legislation  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand 
pare  and  prune  existing  jobs  to  the  bone. 
This  is  exactly  what  is  being  proposed  by 
those  who  woiild  reduce  our  military  es- 
tablishment because,  to  them,  it  may 
seem  the  popular  thing  to  do.  Even  were 
it  not  to  endanger  the  national  defense, 
that  course  of  action  is  wrong  under  the 
fabric  of  job  need. 

To  be  sure,  the  cost  is  high  but  there 
is  something  deeply  wrong.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  good  land  which  is  oiirs  and 
the  good  people  which  we  have  cannot 
be  merged  into  a  work  ethic.  On  jobs  leg- 
islation and  on  existing  Government 
jobs,  the  aim  is  accurate  if  we  retain 
what  we  have  and  amplify  job  opportu- 
nity as  the  proper  alternative  to  unem- 
ployment and  welfare. 

Workfare  provides  productive  returns, 
builds  pride  and  character  in  the  mdivid- 
ual  and  collectively  imbues  the  Nation 
with  b«M±bone. 

I  have  with  me  two  news  aiticles.  an 
editorial,  telegrams  from  Gov.  George 
Busbee  and  the  Georgia  Municipal  Asso- 
ciation, and  a  letter  which  is  typical  of 
the  sentiment  of  the  people  whom  I  have 
the  privilege  of  representing  in  the  Third 
District  of  Georgia.  Let  us  soberly  con- 
sider shifting  gears  to  move  back  to  the 
basic  principle  where  work  is  honorable 
and  desirable. 

I  imderstand,  and  appreciate,  tlie  con- 
cern of  several  individuals  who  have 
communicated  with  me  in  opposition  to 
the  jobs  bill  considered  today.  The  claim 
is  made,  and  with  some  legitimacy,  that 
workers  cannot  be  obtained  under  ex- 
isting circumstances.  But  that  is  not  in 
conflict  with  the  principle  which  I  advo- 
cate. It  Ls  an  indictment,  rather,  against 
a  present  system  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation without  a  really  meaningful 
work  requirement  with  teetli  in  it.  I  be- 
lieve that  philosophically  most  of  us  are 
in  agreement  when  it  comes  to  work- 
fare. 

This  is  the  faith  of  our  fathers. 

I  From  the  Dally  Sun,  Feb.  13,  1976] 

CONCKESS   AND   JoBS 

If  President  Ford  vetoes  the  $6.2  billion 
Jobs  bin,  as  he  has  indicated  he  wUl.  the 
Congress  should  pass  the  measure  over  bis 
veto. 

It  is  expected  that  the  bill  coiUd  create 
600,000  or  more  Jobs — not  many,  considering 
the  nation  has  eight  million  unemployed, 
including  a  mUllon  in  California. 

President  Ford's  own  economic  plans  call 
for  unemployment  to  continue  at  7  per  cent 
or  higher  for  the  next  two  years  and  remain 
at  6  per  cent  for  a  couple  of  years  thareafter. 

Something  must  be  done  to  alleviate  the 
hardship  of  the  unemployed.  Many  are  now 
beginning  to  run  out  of  their  extended  un- 
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employment  benefita.  Soon  tbelr  only  alter- 
■attre  wlB  be  to  0d  on  welfare. 

Wbatevtr  the  omrMs  of  ear  econonrtc  pre- 
tflcamentt  wblch  appaars  to  be  a  wcrldwlda 
phenomenon,  the  unemployed  are  not  to 
blame.  Tet  Uiey  ax*  having  to  bear  the 
heaviest  burden  during  tbla  period  of  grad- 
ual economic  recovery. 

It  Is  true  that  government  pump-priming 
does  not  produce  permanent  Jobs  In  private 
Industry,  but  the  uannployed  cannot  wait 
for  the  economy  to  produce  such  jobs.  They 
need  something  now,  not  in  19B0.  and  a  tem- 
porary public  works  project  job  is  better 
than  none. 

The  bill  would  provide  $2.5  bUUon  for  state 
and  local  public  works  construction  jobs 
which  couHl  be  started  within  90  days  of 
i4>provaI.  The  projects  would  be  to  buUd  or 
repair  local  public  facilities  such  as  parks, 
aewers  or  pnbUe  buUdlngs. 

It  would  provide  $600  miUion  for  the  Job 
Opportunities  Program,  another  labor-inten- 
Bive  public  works  program  designed  to  fight 
the  high  xuiemploynient  rate,  and  $1.4  bUlion 
for  waste  water  treatment  grants. 

This  is  the  kind  of  emergency  help  the 
fMeral  government  can  give  to  the  unem- 
ployment. 

Pear  of  inflation  has  caused  a  few  con- 
gressmen to  shrink  from  supporting  this 
legislation  but  the  Jobs  program  would  not 
contribute  significantly  to  inflation.  The  cost 
would  not  be  more  than  welfare  payments. 
And  the  nceful  work  performed  would  be  of 
lasting  value  to  the  country. 


(From  the  Bobins  Review,  Feb.  12,  1976] 

CoNGBEssaiAif  Biin«Ki:.E7  Asks  rem  Totnt 
mmwMB  AitB  EarniKiiTJt 

In  a  letter  to  the  Review,  Congressman 
Jack  BrinUey  asked  for  letters  and  edito- 
rials for  use  in  a  special  order  lie  will  take  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  focus  at- 
tention on  a  poUcT  of  workfaie  ratlier  than 
welfare. 

Brlukley  is  supportive  of  H3.  9247.  wtUch 
authorizes  a  local  public  works  coital  de- 
velopment and  investment  program  and 
amends  the  pvbHc  Worlcs  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  19<S  to  increase  tbe  anti- 
recessionary effectiveness  of  the  program. 

Coupled  with  tbat  action.  Brinkley  feels 
there  should  be  a  freeae  on  any  reduction 
in  civil  service  or  postal  Jobs  during  a  period 
of  high  unemployment.  Brlukley  said.  "It  la 
far  better  to  let  the  man  <»r  woman  continue 
on  the  Job  with  a  productive  benefit  rather 
than  add  further  to  the  nnempluyaaent  rolls 
and  unemployment  eompaaatMotk  wbieh 
have  reached  enormous  proportloiis.  Tike  In- 
dividuals affected  wonid  prefer  to  wotk  and 
Z  Bubmli  we  need  them  to  work.  It  Is  false 
economy  and  undermines  the  tiatkmal  sa- 
eurlty.  for  exan^le.  to  run  the  nation's  de- 
fense activities  with  a  skeleton  crew." 

So  let  your  voice  be  heard  by  writing  your 
Congpes-sman.  Brinkley  urges,  "Join  with  me 
and  let's  do  our  part — Robins  Air  Fy>rce  Base 
is  Important  business.** 

(From  the  Ledger-Enquirer.  Feb.  15,  1976J 
Job  Hunting  DrmcuLT — E^peciallt  foe 

Cmr'S   YOTTKGSTZBS 

(By  WUIiam  Rowe) 

Job  hunting  is  the  toughest  Idnd  of  work, 
especially  for  young  people  without  experi- 
ence. 

Hardest  to  find  are  paying  Jobs  for  16-  and 
l6-years-old  seeking  short-tiBW  ■»««■—* 
w-ork  during  school  vacation.  And  gkrH  wittt 
limited  job  skills  and  no  i^or  experiexMe  are 
at  the  bottom  of  the  list. 

"It's  always  easier  for  a  boy  to  get  &  >ob." 
Bald  a  Columbus  mother  of  six  ^^tijMyyit, 
She  herself  failed  to  find  work,  after  an  In- 
temiptfon  for  family  reasons,  even  thongs 
she  had  10  years  experience.  The  number  of 


cbUdren  in  her  family  seemed  to  be  the  de- 
ciding factor  against  her. 

Cathy  Bush.  20.1s  a  ColmBbiis  High  School 
graduate  attending  Ctiattahoechea  Valley 
Community  Collage  la  Fbcnlz  Ct^  afc  nlgbt. 
Her  two-year  job  hunt  has  been  bi  vain, 
although  she  had  typing  and  shorthand  in 
high  school.  Now  she's  studying  criminal 
Jiistlce,  stands  high  cm  the  list  at  eliglbtes  for 
training  as  a  Pc^ice  Cadet  and  enq>Ioyment 
with  the  Coliunbus  Police  Department.  But 
stiU.  no  Job. 

Her  sister  Elizabeth  spent  15  months 
seeking  a  Job  in  the  clerical  field,  without 
success.  Finally  she  went  on  her  own  to  an 
office  where  she  found  work  she  is  now 
performing. 

Boys  seem  to  have  it  easier.  Glenn  Bush 
got  a  Job  on  his  first  outing — stock  clerk  and 
sack  boy  in  a  grocery  operatlrai. 

Wesley  Lowe,  19,  a  graduate  of  Phenlx 
City's  Central  High  School,  got  Ills  first  pay- 
ing Job  through  his  brother,  found  another 
Job  when  the  first  folded,  now  is  In  his 
fourth  month  as  a  copy  clerk  in  Columbus. 
The  latter  two  were  landed  by  hearing  about 
them  and  applying.  He  figures  most  boys  who 
really  want  to  work  can  find  something.  Not 
an  Ideal  Job.  perliaps,  but  work  that  pays. 

With  national  unemploynkent  around 
eight  million,  high  school  dropouts  and  even 
graduates  without  Job  experieaee  find  It 
tough  to  land  a  Job.  Some  are  ruled  out  by 
laws  prohibiting  minors  from  doing  certain 
work.  Given  a  choice,  many  employers  wUl 
hire  the  person  with  more  maturity  and  work 
experience.  Still,  Columbus  and  Pbmlz  City 
area  young  people  can  find  programs  de- 
signed to  help  them. 

"We've  been  successful  in  finding  jobs  for 
young  people."  says  James  Scoven.  manager 
of  the  Georgia  State  Employment  Service  in 
Columbus.  "In  the  six  months  from  July 
through  December,  we  had  5,637  applications 
for  woric  In  Cbe  lg-21  age  range.  We  found 
Jobs  for  3.304  of  them,  which  Is  60.7  per  cent, 
a  high  figiuv." 

"Job  Service"  is  now  the  key  in  placement 
woric.  says  Lester  Baleutine,  manager  of  the 
Alabama  State  Employment  Service  in 
Phenlx  City. 

His  ofBce  is  starting  a  class  for  15  auto 
mechanics  trainees  oa  March  16  and  will  give 
a  licensed  practical  nurse  course  at  Cobb 
Hospital  in  June. 

"It's  not  enough  to  have  general  educa- 
tion." Balentlne  said.  "Special  skills  is  where 
the  jobs  are.  For  girls,  office  and  hospital- 
related  training  may  enable  the  applicant  to 
be  fitted  to  available  Job  opportunities.'* 

■aoi^oyment  serrices  in  Cblumbus  and 
Pbcnix  City  share  a  j6b  bank  in  Alabama, 
Oeacgit^  and  adjoining  states.  BoCb  partici- 
pate IB  a  CBTA — Concentrated  Enq>loyiBent 
Tr^nlng  Act — program. 

Richard  M.  Leukhardt,  director  of  opera^- 
tions  under  Director  William  F.  Meadows  Jr.. 
for  CETA  in  Columbus,  said  this  federally- 
funded  program  is  primarily  designed  to  help 
with  enqiloyment  of  individuals  under  21  in 
the  samaoerttme  ColunAus  Tovth  Opportu- 
nities program,  and  to  provide  some  training 
and  educati<»i  for  school  dropouts  and  high 
school  graduates,  on  basis  ot  need.  Contact 
with  CETA  can  be  made  at  State  EnqUoy- 
ment  Service  or  the  Columbus  city  building 
across  Ninth  Street  from  Columbus  Govern- 
ment Center. 

For  the  unemployed  young  person  not 
qualified  as  being  needy  enough,  the  lack 
of  a  Job  can  be  grim. 

One  avenue  of  Job  hunting  is  to  consult 
the  private  employment  agencies.  One  Co- 
lumbus woman  said  these  agencies  seem  to 
grah  oS  some  Jobs  for  their  clients  beOone  tte 
state  emfdoyment  auiylcea  daw  becsase  they 
perform  so  much  servtoe  for  tlM  laiiilmjai 
iu.v<dved.  This  results  tai  aeme  traatratioB  for 
the  Job-seeker  who  ^pUes  for  the  free  aid 
given  by  the  tax-supported  service.  But,  this 


woman  added,  the  private  employment  serv- 
ice charges  fees  that  take  a  large  bite  out  6t 
the  pay  of  the  person  starting  on  the  new 
Job. 

The  old  sad  story  is  that  lack  of  experience 
is  a  main  obstacle  to  the  young.  And  how  can 
they  get  experience  unless  someone  gives 
thema>ib? 

"Take  any  honest  Job  you  can  get.  to  start 
with,"  Balentine  advisee.  "Then,  while  work- 
ing, get  some  special  training.  Go  to  night 
school.  Learn  something  that  will  bdp  you 
move  up  to  something  better.  It's  easier  to 
get  another  Job  when  you  have  one  already. 
The  desire  to  improve  yourself  Is  an  accept- 
able reason  for  changing  Jobe." 

[Mallgram] 
Congressman   Jack  Brdtklet, 
House  Offlce  Building, 
WaahingUm,  D.C. 

I  understand  the  leadership  plaus  lot 
H.R.  5247  to  go  to  Rules  Committee  on 
Wednesday  and  to  tho  fioor  for  final  vote 
on  Thursday,  January  29.  As  you  know.  This 
bill  contains  a  compromise  on  the  Senates 
Talmadge/Nunn  amendment  which  provides 
authorization/allocation  for  additional  water 
axid  sewer  facilities  funds. 

I  appreciated  yoin-  help  and  support  when 
j'ou  originally  co-sp<»uored  legtelation  re- 
aUocating  the  impounded  water  and  sewer 
funds.  The  compromise  acoonqtlishes  our 
original  intent  but  does  not  harm  any  State. 
I  hope  you  will  siq>port  this  compromise 
provlslou  and  H.R.  5217. 

George  Busbee, 
Crovemor  of  Georgia . 

[Mallgram] 
Congressman  Jack  Bbii*ki.et, 
iZaybum  House  Office  BuilAing, 
Washington.  DX:. 

DEAa  Congsessmam:  Ab  you  know,  the 
President  vetoed  House  Resolution,  HSL 
5247.  the  public  works  bill.  I  would  like  to 
imagine  that  this  bill  contains  the  com- 
promised language  for  the  additional  waste 
water  treatment  facilities  fund.  We  have 
worked  long  and  hard  this  year  to  gidn  this 
eompromiae.  whlcJi  aotlwrlaee  an  eqiMtable 
f uztdlng  ot  waste  water  treatment  facilities 
according  to  need  and  wtkhout  detriment 
to  any  state.  I  hope  you  share  my  belief 
that  the  principals  ol  this  compromise  ought 
to  become  Ffederal  law. 
Sincerely, 

GcoacE  BirswLb', 
Goeemor  of  Georgia. 

tlMegnun] 
Oeobgis  IfmoczPAi.  AabociArmu. 
Congressman  Jmx  BmancLwr, 
House  «/  Repnaentatives, 
Cttptua  One  D£.: 

Tht  Georgia  Municipal  Association 
strongly  endorses  conference  report  on  local 
pubUc  works  capital  development  and  in- 
vestment a*  (H.H.  5247)  report  Includes  re- 
allocation of  water  pollution  funds  greatly 
increasing  Georgia's  share.  However,  we 
strongly  urge  you  not  take  any  action  which 
Jeopardizes  or  delays  reenactment  general 
revenue  sharing  respectfully. 

JOHB    P.    ROVSAKIS, 

President. 
W.    Eluer    avotux. 

Executive  Director. 

Waknes  Robins,  Ga., 

Febrmny  8, 197S. 

DEAa  Ma.  BaiNKLET:  I  wish  to  eomtnend 
you  on  the  article  you  bad  printed  in.  the 
Warner  Robins  Sun-Srunday  papcrl 

Workfare  rather  than  welfare  sbonld  well 
be  the  motto  of  all  our  leaders.  Only  through 
adequate  Jobs  will  our  economy,  ever  reaver, 

Why  not  divert  some  of  those  hUlioBB  of 
dollars  we  are  giving  away  to  countries  who 
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are  kicking  us  out  Mid  llmttiin  aetlon  from 
iMaes  tb«r«,  to  our  own  mlUtuy  Mid  civil- 
Ian  work  force? 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mabcxl  D.  Bbbi. 


SPEEDY  ACTION  NEEDED  ON  BZ- 
TENSION  OF  GENERAL  REVENUE- 
SHARING  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
O'Ndll)  .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Bedell  )  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
94th  Congress  convened  over  13  months 
ago,  we  all  knew  that  one  of  the  major 
tasks  before  us  was  to  decide  what  to  do 
about  the  general  revenue-sharing  pro- 
gram. We  knew  that  the  authorization 
and  funding  for  the  program  is  sched- 
uled to  expire  on  December  31.  1976,  and 
that  39.000  local  governments  are  de- 
pending on  the  Congress  to  consider  and 
dispense  with  the  renewal  question  in  a 
timely  fashion. 

During  much  of  1975.  we  were  told  that 
the  House  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  was  collecting  neces- 
sary background  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  genera!  revenue  sharing.  TTien  we 
heard  that  such  information  has  to  bfl 
carefully  analyzed  and  digested,  and  that 
this  takes  time.  Meanwhile,  many  local 
communities  and,  I  might  add.  many 
proponents  of  the  revenue-sharing  pro- 
gram here  In  Congress,  began  to  grow  in- 
creasingly uneasy  about  the  seemingly 
casual  pace  of  the  revenue-sharing  ex- 
tension effort. 

As  a  stnmg  supporter  of  the  general 
revenue-sharing  concept,  I  am  very  dis- 
appointed by  the  lack  of  substantive  ac- 
tion produced  to  date  in  the  Congress 
on  the  renewal  question.  Local  govern- 
ments need  to  know  what  to  expect  from 
the  revenue-sharing  program  if  they  are 
to  plan  effectively  for  the  upcoming  year. 
Yet,  despite  clear  evidence  that  there  Is 
overwhelming  support  for  the  program 
within  the  Congress,  progress  on  the  ex- 
tension issue  remains  slow.  As  a  new 
Member,  I  find  this  to  be  a  very  frustrat- 
ing and  disquieting  proposition,  and  I 
know  that  my  concern  is  shared  by  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 

Bdy  original  understanding  was  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Intergovenunental 
Relations  would  proceed  to  mark  up  an 
extension  bill  last  November.  It  is  now 
the  middle  of  February,  and  the  subcom- 
mittee still  has  not  hekl  1  day  of  markup. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my  intent  to 
disparage  the  subcommittee's  handling 
of  this  matter.  I  am  aware  that  they 
held  numerous  hearings  and  took  vol- 
umes of  testimony  on  the  revenue-shar- 
ing Issue  during  the  first  session  of  the 
94th  Congress.  I  commend  them  for  their 
thoroughness  and  diligence  in  this  re- 
gard. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can 
afford  to  minimize  the  importance  of 
prompt  action  on  this  question.  The  tim- 
ing element  is  critical. 

Work  on  developing  spending  and  rev- 
enue estimates  for  the  upoomlnc  year 
has  been  in  progress  at  tbe  State  and 
local  levri  for  some  time  now.  Yet,  the 


lack  of  a  clear  indication  of  what  Con- 
gress will  do  about  general  revenue  shar- 
ing has  made  it  extremely  difBcult  if  not 
ImpoeslUe  for  local  governments  to  pre- 
pare meaningful  budgets  for  fiscal  year 
1977.  The  uncertain  fate  of  the  general 
revenue-sharing  program  injects  an  ele- 
ment of  unpredictability  into  their  cal- 
culations which  threatens  to  throw  the 
fiscal  processes  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments into  disarray.  This  situation 
Is  a  cause  of  concern  for  all  recipient 
governments.  And  it  is  particularly  acute 
for  those  communities  who  operate  on  a 
fiscal  year  rather  than  a  calendar  year 
basis. 

Consider  the  facts.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 39,000  local  govenunents  now 
participating  in  the  general  revenue- 
sharing  program,  over  half  of  which  have 
fiscal  years  beginning  in  either  June  or 
July.  In  most  cases,  the  general  revenue- 
sharing  entitlement  constitutes  any- 
where from  3  to  8  percent  of  a  local  gov- 
ernment's annual  budget.  And,  to  further 
compoimd  the  problem,  most  State  con- 
stitutions prohibit  State  governments,  or 
local  units  of  government,  from  employ- 
ing deficit  financing.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
put  this  picture  together.  As  budget 
deadlines  approach,  many  local  govern- 
ments are  faced  with  a  very  serious  fiscal 
dilemma.  I  am  fearful  that,  if  Congress 
doesn't  act  reasonably  soon  on  the  reve- 
nue-sharing extension  question,  many 
of  these  local  governments  will  be  left 
with  the  Hot>son's  choice  of  either  rais- 
ing taxes  or  cutting  back  basic  services, 
thus  placing  an  unjustifiable  burden  on 
the  local  populace  and  retarding  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

I  do  realize  that  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974  prohibits  any  new  Federal  spend- 
ing until  the  Congress  approves  a  tenta- 
tive ceiling  for  the  Federal  budget.  The 
timetable  for  approval  of  such  a  ceiling 
is  May  15. 

Nevertheless,  the  Budget  Control  Act 
does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  mov- 
ing an  extension  bill  through  committee 
in  a  timely  manner.  I  believe  that  such 
action  is  imperative,  for  it  would  at  least 
provide  local  officials  with  a  general  idea 
of  what  entitlement  they  might  expect 
And  it  would  thus  allow  than  to  develop 
their  budgets  on  a  contingency  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recognize  that  there  are 
some  differences  of  opinion  within  the 
Congress  about  certain  aspects  of  the 
revenue-sharing  program.  However,  I 
am  confident  that  there  are  more  than 
enough  votes  to  pass  an  extension  bill 
once  these  Issues  are  resolved.  It  is 
clearly  time  to  make  substantive  prog- 
ress on  these  issues.  As  we  proceed  in  this 
regard,  we  would  all  do  well  to  reflect  on 
the  potential  consequences  of  further  de- 
lays on  the  extension  question. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  FEDERAL  POOD 
MARKETING  APPRAISAL  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Vicorito) 
is  recognised  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing,  with  cosponsors,  a  bill 


to  establish  a  temporary  National  Com- 
mission on  Food  Costs,  Pricing,  and  Mar- 
keting, which  will  have  the  responsibility 
of  analjrzing  and  appraising  the  food 
marketing  system  in  the  United  States. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  bipartison,  15- 
member  Commission,  composed  of  5 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
appointed  by  the  Speaker,  5  Members  of 
the  Senate  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  and  5  persons  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
from  outside  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Commission  is  directed  to  conduct 
an  overall  analysis  and  appraisal  of  the 
domestic  food  marketing  system  in  the 
United  States,  and  to  make  a  final  report 
with  recommendations  to  the  President 
and  Congress  within  18  months  of  its 
initial  funding.  The  bill  provides  that 
the  Conunission  shall  be  abolished  90 
days  after  submission  of  its  final  report. 

The  Commission,  in  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress  and  the 
President,  is  directed  to  Include  treats 
ment  of: 

First,  any  trends  in  economic  concen- 
tration and  related  anticompetitive 
structures  and  practices  in  the  food  in- 
dustry; 

Second,  the  degree  of  responsiveness, 
on  a  timely  basis,  of  prices  charged  by 
firms  at  subsequent  stages  of  the  food 
marketing  process,  to  changes  in  farm- 
level  prices; 

Third,  recent  trends  in  the  relationship 
between  the  costs  and  nutritional  quality 
of  food  products,  and  market  promotional 
activities  employed  for  such  products; 

Fourth,  the  kind  of  food  maiteting  sys- 
tem that  would  best  achieve  efficiency  of 
production,  assembly,  processing,  trans- 
porting, and  distribution,  consistent  with 
effective  services  to  consimiers  and  other 
national  objectives — including  a  com- 
petitive marketing  system  and  maximum 
employment;  and 

Fifth,  the  effectiveness  of  present  stat- 
utes, public  policies  and  programs  bear- 
ing  upon  food  marketing  in  serving  na- 
tional objectives  and  needs,  and  changes 
in  such  statutes,  policies  and  programs 
that  would  render  them  most  subservient 
to  national  needs. 

Judging  from  the  amount  of  attention 
that  has  been  directed  to  food  marketing 
in  recent  years  and  months,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  now  is  the  proper  time  to  con- 
duct the  kind  of  serious  examination  of 
food  maiiceting  which  such  a  Commis- 
sion can  provide.  Food  from  U.S.  farms 
cost  American  consumers  $159  billion  in 
1975,  and  $102  billion— 64  percent— of 
that  cost  was  added  in  the  form  of  mar- 
keting costs  after  the  produce  left  the 
farms. 

In  other  words,  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  United  States  in  effect  spent 
$754  for  food  last  year,  and  almost  two- 
thirds  of  that  was  strictly  marketing 
costs. 

I  personally  do  not  want  to  imply  that 
there  are  any  easy  answers  to  food  mar- 
keting problems,  or  that  billions  of  dol- 
lars necessarily  can  or  should  be  shaved 
from  the  Nation's  food  marketing  bill. 
Indeed,  when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  need  for  special  services  to  consum- 
ers, maintenance  of  a  comi}etitlve  pro- 
duction and  marketing  sjrstem  in  agrl- 
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culture,  meaningfvl  employment  oppot' 
tnnlties  and  other  national  dbieeOrm, 
we  must  be  carefol  not  to  take  sfeqie  tiMit 
prove  eoimteriMt)duetlve  from  an  ovenO 
vantagepoint  Pood  marfcetliig^  Is  a  cem- 
plex  S3rstem,  which  warrants  ddiberate 
adaptation,  not  tiasty  tampering. 

The  merit  of  establishing  a  temp<»«ry 
Commission  of  the  type  provided  in  this 
bin  is  that  the  Commission  is  designed 
to  achieve  a  balanced,  uidi>iased  ap- 
proach to  food  marketing  problems.  For 
information,  the  C(Hnmission  will  com- 
bine data  gathered  by  its  own  staff  and 
secured  from  other  cooperating  agencies, 
with  input  from  all  interested  parties 
who  will  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
present  testimony  at  public  hearings 
conducted  by  the  Commission. 

The  result  should  be  that  the  Com- 
mission on  Food  Costs,  Pricing  and  Mar- 
keting will  bear  the  full  range  of  facts 
and  views  on  food  marketing,  and  that 
its  final  report  will  be  balanced  and  use- 
ful. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  single,  tem- 
porary Commissian  bo  be  established  by 
this  bill  is  the  necessary  and  proper  ap- 
proach, because  the  multitude  of  agen- 
cies now  looking  at  bits  and  pieces  of  the 
food  marketing  system  often  result  in 
conflicting   findings   and   rec(»nmenda- 

tiODS. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Uiis  legislation  is  timely, 
and  I  woiild  h<«ie  tiiat  it  can  be  enacted 
before  the  end  of  the  94th  Congress. 

The  bill  follows: 

H.B.  11906 
K  bill  X-o  estnblish  a  National  Conitnlssion  on 
Food  Costs,  Pricing  and  Marlceting  to  ap- 
praise the  food  marketing  industry 
Be  it  enacted  bp  the  Senaie  and  House 
»/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
twterica  tn  Comfress  assembled,  Tbat  tills 
Act   may    be    cited   as    tbe    "Federal   Food 
Uarlcetiug  Appraisal  Act  of  1076". 

ESTABUBHlUirT    OF    COMMISSION 

Sec.  2.  In  order  to  ^;>pralse  the  costs  and 
pricing  of  food  In  tbe  United  States,  there 
Is  hereby  established  a  bipartisan  National 
Commission  on  Food  Coste,  iMclng  and 
Uarketing  (hereinelfter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission") . 

ORGANIZATtON    Of  THE   COMKITSSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Tbe  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  fifteen  members.  Including  (1)  five 
Members  of  the  Senate,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate;  (2)  five  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  be 
4>pointed  by  the  Speaker  of  tbe  House  of 
Bfi>resenUtlves;  and  (3)  five  members  to  be 
appointed  by  tbe  President  from  outside  the 
I^eral  Government.  Tbo<;e  Members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  shall,  respectively 
and  as  representatively  as  practicable,  reflect 
the  perspectives  of  consnmers.  farm  pro- 
ducers,  labor,   processors,   and   distributors. 

(b)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
■ot  affect  its  powers  and  shall  be  filled  in 
tlie  same  manner  as  the  original  position. 

(c)  Eight  members  of  the  Cmn mission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

COMFENSATIOM    OF    MCMBFAS 

Sep.  4.  (a)  Meabers  of  Congress  who  are 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  sene  with- 
out compensatioin  In  addition  to  that  received 
lor  their  servleea  as  Members  of  Congress; 
but  they  shall  be  reimimrsed  for  travel,  sub- 
''^•topce,  and  other  necessary  expenoea  In- 
euired  by  them^  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  vested  in  tbe  CkNnmlssioo. 

(b)  Rich  member  of  the  Commission  who 


is  appointed  by  the  President  may  receive 
eompeanttkm  at  tbe  rate  of  $160  for  each 
day  such  member  ia  engaged  upon  work  of 
the  CommlsBinn,  and  shall  b«  reimbursed  for 
tiavel  expenses.  infjii>ii«g  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence  as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C. 
5703)  for  persons  tn  the  Oovemment  service 
employed  intermittently. 

DTHTCS    OF   THE    COMMTSSION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  analyze 
and  appraise  the  costs,  pricing,  ftmctlonlng 
and  structure  of  the  food  marketing  In- 
dustry. 

The  Commission,  In  Its  report  and  rec- 
ommendations to  tbe  President  and  the 
Congress,  shall  Include  treatment  of  the 
f  ollowlug : 

(1)  Recent  changes  in  the  various  seg- 
ments of  the  food  Industry,  Including  trends 
In  economic  concentration  and  related  anti- 
competitive structtires  and  practices; 

(3)  The  degree  of  responsiveness,  on  a 
timely  basis,  of  prices  charged  by  firms  at 
sutwequent  stages  of  the  food  marketing 
process,  to  changes  in  farm-level  prices; 

^3)  Beceut  trends  in  the  relationship  l>e- 
tween  tbe  costs  and  nutritional  quality  of 
food  products,  and  market  promotional  ac- 
tivities employed  for  surti  products; 

<4)  TtM  kind  of  food  marketing  system 
that  would  best  achieve  efficiency  of  pro- 
duction, assembly,  processing,  transporting, 
and  distribution,  consistent  with  effective 
services  to  consumers  and  other  natlmial 
objectives — including  a  competitive  market- 
ing system  and  maximum  employment; 

(5)  The  effectiveness  of  present  statutes, 
public  policies  and  programs  bearing  upon 
food  marketing  in  serving  national  objec- 
tives and  needs,  and  changes  in  such  stat- 
utes, policies  and  programs  that  would 
render  them  most  subservient  to  national 
needs. 

(b)  Tbe  Commission  shall  make  such 
interim  reports  as  it  deems  advisable,  and 
it  shall  make  a  final  report  of  its  findings  and 
conclusions  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Ccwgress  within  eighteen  months  of  tbe 
date  on  whlc  the  Initial  funds  become  avaU- 
able  to  carry  out  the  Act. 

POWUS   OF   THS   COMMISSIOK 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Hie  Commission,  or  any  three 
members  thereof  as  authorized  by  the  Com- 
nUsslon,  may  conduct  hearings  anywhere 
in  tlie  United  States  or  otherwise  seeing 
data  and  expressions  of  opinions  pertinent 
to  the  study.  In  connection  therewith  the 
Oomtnlsston  la  authorized  by  majority  vote — 

(1)  to  require,  by  ^>ecial  or  general  or- 
ders, corporations,  business  firms,  and  In- 
dlvlctaals  to  submit  in  writing  such  reports 
and  answers  to  questions  as  the  Commission 
may  prescribe;  such  submission  shall  be 
made  within  such  reasonable  period  and 
under  oath  or  otherwise  as  the  Commi-ssion 
may  determine; 

(2)  to  administer  oaths; 

(3)  to  require  by  subpoena  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  all  documentary  evidence  relating 
to  tlie  execution  of  its  duties; 

(4)  In  the  case  of  disobedience  to  a  sub- 
poena or  order  issued  under  this  subsection 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  in  requiring  compliance  with 
such  subpoena  or  order; 

<5)  In  any  proceeding  or  investigation  to 
order  testimony  to  be  taken  by  deposition 
before  any  person  wImj  is  designated  by  the 
Commission  and  has  the  power  to  admin- 
ister oaths,  and  in  such  instances  to  con^>eI 
testimony  and  the  production  of  evidence 
In  the  same  manner  as  authorized  under 
paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  above;  and 

(•>  to  pay  witnesses  the  same  fees  and 
mUcage  as  ace  paid  In  like  circumstances  in 
tbe  courts  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Any  district  court  c'  tia*  United  States 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  ^hich  any  Inquiry 


is  carried  on  may,  in  ease  of  refusal  to  obey 
a  sulqioeBa  or  order  of  the  rfiiii^iilim  to- 
sued  imder  subsection  (a)  oT  ttato  aeeCion, 
issue  an  order  requiring  riiiiiiiriMiiwi  tliere- 
with;  aiMl  any  failure  to  obey  the  arder  of 
tbe  cotirt  may  be  punished  by  ttie  eovrt  as 
a  contempt  thereof. 

(c)  The  Commission  is  authorised  to  le- 
qttire  directly  from  tbe  head  of  any  E>ederal 
executive  department  or  independent  agency 
available  information  deemed  us^ul  la  the 
discharge  of  its  duties.  All  departments  and 
Ind^endent  agencies  of  the  Govenoment  are 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  cooperate 
with  the  Commission  and  to  furnish  all  In- 
formation reqttested  by  ttj«  Commission  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law. 

(d)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  en- 
ter into  contracts  with  Federal  or  State  agen- 
cies, private  firms,  institutions,  and  individ- 
uals for  the  conducting  of  research  «r  sur- 
veys, the  preparation  of  reports,  and  other 
activities  necessary  to  the  discharge  ol  its 
duties. 

<•)  When  the  Commission  finds  that  pub- 
lication of  any  information  obtained  by  it  to 
m  the  public  Interest  and  would  aot  give 
an  unfair  competitive  advantage  to  any  per- 
son. It  is  authorized  to  publish  such  infor- 
mation in  the  form  and  mann^  deemed 
best  adapted  for  public  use.  except  that  data 
and  Information  which  would  separa:tely  dis- 
close the  bu.slness  transactions  of  any  person. 
trade  secrets,  or  names  of  customers  shed!  be 
held  confidential  and  shall  not  be  dtodused 
by  the  Commission  or  its  staff:  Provided, 
however.  That  the  Comminsioji  shali  permit 
business  firms  or  individuals  reasonable  ac- 
cess to  doctunents  fiu-nished  by  them  for  tbe 
purpose  of  obtaining  or  copying  such  docu- 
ments as  need  may  arise. 

(f)  The  OommlEslon  Is  .luthorLw^l  to  dele- 
gate any  of  its  functions  to  individual  mem- 
bers  of  the  Commission  or  to  desi^'n&ted  In- 
dividuals on  its  staff  and  to  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  are  necessary  for  the  con- 
duct of  its  business,  except  as  herein  %>tb\-r- 
wlse  provided. 

ADMINlSTRAXrVE    AKaAKGEMCNTE 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Commission  is  authorized, 
without  regard  to  the  civil  servioe  laws  and 
regulations  or  the  Classification  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compen- 
sation of  an  exectttlve  director,  and  the 
executive  director,  with  the  approval  ot  tbe 
Commission,  shall  enqdoy  and  fix  tbe  eo»- 
pensation  of  such  additional  personnel  sat 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  f  unetioiK 
of  the  Commission,  liut  no  bidlvldual  so  sp- 
pc^nted  sliall  receive  compensation  tn  ex- 
cess of  the  rate  authorized  for  GS-IS  untier 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  aoiendfid. 

(b)  The  executive  director,  with  the  ap- 
proval ot  the  Commission,  is  authorizsd  to 
obtain  services  of  consultants  and  other 
part-time  personnel  as  authorlaed  by  Taw 
(5  VJ8.C.  3109),  but  at  rates  for  i/idlvKlaals 
not  to  exceed  $150  per  diem. 

(c)  The  head  of  any  executive  depertmeiit 
or  independent  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  authorized  to  detail,  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis,  any  of  Its  personnel  to  assist 
the  Commission  in  cairylng  out  its  work 

<d)  Financial  and  administrative  gerviceR 
(including  those  related  to  budgeting  and 
accounting,  financial  reporting,  personnel 
and  procurement)  shall  be  provided  the 
Commission  by  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, for  which  payment  shall  be  made 
in  advance,  or  by  rcimbiu-senient,  from  funds 
of  the  Commission  in  such  amounts  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  Chairman  of  Cnm- 
mission  and  the  Administrator  at  Ctonerta 
Services.  Tlie  regulaUons  of  tiie  CtaBeral 
Servloes  Administration  for  the  eODaMten  of 
indebtedness  of  personnel  resultlag  tnmx  ex. 
roneous  payments  apply  to  the  eaUection 
of  erroneous  payments  made  to  or  on  iMhatf 
of"  a  Conmiissfon  employee,  and  regulations 
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ot  that  Administration  for  the  admbiUtra- 
tlre  control  of  funds  apply  to  appropriations 
of  the  Commlaston. 

(•)  Ninety  days  after  submission  of  its 
final  report.  a«  provided  In  section  S(b).  the 
Commission  shall  cease  to  exist. 

AITTHOaiZATION    OT    APPmOPaiATTONa 

Skc.  8.  There  is  hrreby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sunu  not  In  excess  of  $2.- 
500,000  as  may  be  nec«B.<iary  to  carry  out  the 
proTlslons  of  this  Act.  Any  money  appro- 
priated pursuant  hereto  shall  remain  avail- 
able to  the  Conuni.s&lon  unti:  the  date  of  its 
expiration,  as  fixed  by  section  7(e) . 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  BAassachusetts  <Mt.  Drinan* 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  a 
longstanding  commitment  I  was  unable 
to  be  present  for  rollcall  votes  on  Mon- 
day. February  9.  and  Tue.sday.  February 
10.  As  a  strong  supporter  of  legislation 
to  protect  our  animal  population  against 
exploitation  and  abuse.  I  would  have 
voted  for  final  passage  of  HJl.  5808. 
the  Animal  Welfare  Act  amendments.  I 
would  also  have  voted  for  the  committee 
amendment  to  include  live  birds  within 
the  definition  of  animals  utilized  for 
fighting. 

On  Tuesday.  I  would  have  voted 
agairist  an  amendment  to  H.R.  11665  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Michel  to  rescind  $97.3 
million  In  Federal  aid  to  education  in 
impacted  areas.  I  would  have  voted  for 
House  Resolution  1025  to  provide  for  the 
consideration  of  HJl.  11453,  the  emer- 
gency employment  projects  amendment.''. 
I  also  would  have  voted  for  final  passage 
of  this  most  important  component  of 
our  battle  to  reduce  unemployment.  I 
would  have  voted  against  an  amendment 
to  H.R.  11453  offered  by  Mr.  Blouin  to 
revise  the  formula  for  allocating  funds 
to  prime  sponsors  and  Indian  tribes.  I 
would  have  also  voted  against  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered 
by  Mr.  QuiE  to  reduce  the  level  of  au- 
thorized funding  under  the  act. 

Earlier  this  week.  I  had  the  honor  of 
participating  in  the  International  Con- 
ference on  Soviet  Jewry  in  Brussels.  As 
a  result,  I  missed  recorded  votes  on  Tues- 
day, February  17,  and  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 18.  Had  I  been  present.  I  would 
have  voted  for  H.R.  11455,  H.R.  11645. 
and  H.R.  11233,  all  under  suspension  of 
the  rules  on  February  17. 

Had  I  been  present  yesterday,  I  would 
have  voted  for  House  Joint  Resolution 
801  to  provide  funding  necessary  to  keep 
our  Nation's  railroads  In  operation  for 
the  next  several  years. 


INDIAN  POINT.  N.Y..  NUCLEAR  POW- 
ERPLANT3  SHOULD  BE  SHUT 
DOWN  PENDING  SAFETY  INQUIRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzuc)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  numer- 
ous dangers  inherent  in  operating  nu- 
clear powerplants  are  now  so  apparent 
that  even  the  people  most  committed  to 


.  nuclear  power  are  risking  their  reputa- 
tions and  their  livelihoods  to  force  long- 
suppressed  information  into  view. 

Robert  Pollard,  former  project  man- 
ager for  safety  evaluations  at  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  has  charged 
that  the  Indian  Point,  N.Y..  nuclear 
plants  threaten  the  health  and  safety  of 
millions  of  people  in  the  Greater  New 
York  Area.  Because  of  the  utmost  seri- 
ousness of  these  revelations,  Governor 
Carey  and  other  State  offlciaLs  have  an 
Immediate  responsibility  to  protect  the 
people  living  within  radiation  reach  of 
these  plants. 

Until  these  questions  have  been  re- 
solved. Indian  Point  No.  2  should  be  shut 
down,  and  Indian  Point  No.  3  should  not 
be  licensed  for  operation. 

I  have  been  in  close  contact  with  Mr. 
Pollard  .«!ince  mid-January.  After  he  sub- 
mitted his  re.signation  at  that  time, 
officials  at  the  NRC  denied  the  impor- 
tance of  his  charges  and  immediately 
limited  the  scope  of  his  inquiry.  Initially. 
Mr.  Pollard  had  been  promised  access  to 
all  flies  necessary  to  substantiate  his 
charges  of  unexamined  safety  problems, 
both  at  Indian  Point  No.  2  and  No.  3  and 
at  many  other  nuclear  reactors  through- 
out the  Nation.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
restrict  the  topics  of  hLs  final  report.  Mr. 
Pollard  then  consulted  witli  the  House 
Government  Operations  Subcommittee 
on  Information  and  Individual  Rights, 
which  I  chair.  After  the  subcommittee 
counsel  telephoned  Peter  L.  Strauss, 
counsel  for  the  NRC.  Mr.  Pollard  was 
allowed  greater  access  to  NRC  flies  for 
the  remainder  of  his  period  of  employ- 
ment. 

However.  Mr.  Pollai-d  has  charged  the 
crucial  evidence  of  the  agency's  with- 
holding of  information  on  safety  prob- 
lems exists  in  the  NRC  Internal  flies.  On 
January  30.  citing  the  provisions  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  I  formally 
requested  the  NRC  to  provide  me  with 
certain  material,  Uicluding  the  technical 
safety  activities  report,  an  updated 
compendium  of  several  hundred  contin- 
uing unresolved  nuclear  safety  problems 
Last  week,  the  NRC  made  this  document 
public.  Tliis  quarterly  publication  finally 
demonstrates  the  extent  of  the  NRC's 
willingness  to  license  plants  now  and  ask 
questions  about  safety  later. 

Mr.  Pollard  has  stated  that  his  focus 
on  three  principal  safety  areas  at  Indian 
Point  does  not  preclude  the  existence  of 
safety  problems  in  oUier  systems  which 
he  did  not  examine  at  these  plants. 

I  have  questioned  the  safety  and  the 
economics  of  these  plants  sine"  their  in- 
ception. Beginning  In  April  1975,  I  at- 
tempted to  block  the  sale  of  Indian  Point 
No.  3  to  the  Power  Authority  of  the  State 
of  New  York— PASNY.  In  general,  the 
State  authorities  Involved  took  Con 
Edison's  word  about  this  plant,  and  they 
failed  to  consider  my  objections,  as  well 
as  those  of  many  other  elected  officials 
and  concerned  citizens.  On  January  19, 
before  Mr.  Pollard's  story  became  known, 
I  called  upon  the  State  Legislative  Com- 
mission on  Energy  Systems  to  investi- 
gate the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
sale  of  this  plant.  The  need  for  such  an 
investigation  is  even  greater  at  this  time. 


Moreover,  the  cost  to  the  State,  including 
flnanclng,  may  reach  $600  million  before 
the  plant  goes  into  operation.  For  this 
reason,  I  have  asked  PASNY  and  Con 
Edison  to  renegotiate  their  purchase 
agreement,  so  Umt,  in  the  event  the  plant 
never  goes  on  line,  and  it  can  b-j  demon- 
strated either  that  Con  Edison  neglected 
important  safety  considerations  or  con- 
cealed them  from  State  officials,  the  util- 
ity will  return  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  funds  to  the  State. 

Con  Edison  is  now  operating  Indian 
Point  No.  3  in  its  preoperational  phases 
under  PASNY  supervision.  Con  Edison 
has  already  applied  to  the  NRC  for  a 
"full-term  full-power  license"  for  Indian 
Point  No.  3.  At  some  time  after  the  plant 
becomes  operative,  PASNY  will  apply  for 
a  license  to  operate  the  plant.  Several 
problems  in  this  transfer  are  still  un- 
known to  the  public,  including  the  re- 
luctance of  insurers  to  write  separate  in- 
surance policies  for  three  adjacent  nu- 
clear plants — Indian  Point  No.  1  is  still 
shut  down  as  unsafe — opei"ated  under 
different  authorities.  And  this  spring,  the 
glo.ssed  over  problems  of  dangers  from 
nearby  geological  faults  will  again  be 
examined. 

Therefore.  I  have  called  upon  the  NRC 
t>nd  PASNY  to  suspend  the  application 
for  operating  licenses  for  Indian  Point 
No.  3.  And  I  have  called  upon  Con  Edi- 
son to  close  down  Indian  Point  No.  2. 
all  pending  an  investigation  of  all 
charges  by  an  independent  board  of 
scientists  and  engineers.  I  have  urged 
Governor  Carey  to  establish  such  a  board 
immediately.  Mr.  Pollard  is  not  the  only 
individual  with  serious  charges.  Recent- 
ly, three  General  Electric  senior  en- 
gineers on  the  west  coast  resigned,  as- 
serting that  nuclear  powerplants  could 
not  be  built  safely.  And  it  is  rumored 
that  a  numl>er  of  Con  Edison  employees 
at  Indian  Point  have  terminated  their 
employment  in  recent  years  under  simi- 
lar circumstances,  but  with  no  public 
attention. 

These  recent  revelations  also  raise 
serious  questions  about  the  success  of 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  in 
regulating  our  proliferating  atomic 
powerplants  and  wsiste  treatment  or 
storage  plants.  They  suggest  the  need  for 
congressional  action  to  insure  that  we 
are  informed  of  the  actual  scope  of  pres- 
ent and  potential  dangers. 

The  revelations  of  these  courageous 
scientists  and  engineers  immeasurably 
strengthen  the  broad  case  against  nu- 
clear power.  The  facts  they  have  brought 
to  light  prove  the  need  to  bring  H.R. 
6870,  The  Nuclear  Energy  Reappraisal 
Act,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  before 
this  session  of  Congress.  The  measure 
would  halt  the  construction  of  additional 
atomic  plants  until  the  completion  of  a 
thorough  impartial  review  of  the  impact 
of  this  new  technology. 

I  believe  that  within  the  next  few 
years,  the  overwhelming  dangers  of 
atomic  powerplants  and  the  long-term 
dangers  of  storage  of  atomic  wastes  will 
become  apparent.  Those  who  now  favor 
carefully  planned  development  of  atomic 
energy  should  recognize  that  the  most 
serious  accidents  so  far  have  been  those 
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tliat  the  computer  simulations  never 
anticipated.  And  they  should  understand 
that  the  ante  in  this  game  of  mlndleu 
technological  progress  win  continually 
be  raised.  Once  the  limited  development 
of  atomic  power  is  conceded,  the  argu- 
ments for  the  development  of  the  in- 
finitely more  dangerous  breeder  reactors 
begin  to  seem  reasonable.  And  once  we 
are  saddled  with  a  few  of  these  jugger- 
nauts, it  would  be  argued  that  we  have 
too  much  to  lose  from  turning  back. 

We  are  at  a  significant  turning  point. 
In  New  York  State,  Con  Edison  Chair- 
man Hem-y  Luce  has  recently  conceded 
Uiat  closing  down  Point  No.  2  could  still 
be  done  without  demand  outrumiing 
present  supply.  Indian  Point  No.  1  is 
already  closed  down  because  it  does  not 
meet  present  environmental  require- 
ments. Indian  Point  No.  3  has  not  yet 
begim  operations.  The  planned  James- 
poi-t  twin  reactors  on  Long  Island  are 
under  challenge,  not  only  by  opponents 
of  all  atomic  poweiplants.  but  also  by 
those  who  contend  that  this  project  is 
uneconomical  and  unnecessai-y. 

Various  forms  of  moratoriums  on  con- 
struction of  atomic  powerplants  are  in 
progi'ess  in  over  20  States,  and  the  issue 
may  soon  become  significant  in  this 
year's  Presidential  campaign.  I  hope  that 
we  can  take  the  lead  in  Congress  to 
enunciate  a  new  national  policy,  both 
to  examine  the  present  problems  and 
dangers  of  atomic  power  and  to  encour- 
age the  development  of  all  feasible  alter- 
natives to  this  thi-eatening  technology. 


HEARINGS  ON  AUTHORIZATION 
FOR  INCREASED  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS  FOR  ANTITRUST  EN- 
FORCEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoi-e.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman fix)m  New  Jersey  <Mr.  Rodino) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Sulx»mmlttee  on 
Monopolies  and  Commercial  Law  will 
hold  1  day  of  hearings  on  Thursday, 
March  4,  1976,  to  consider  8.  1136,  the 
Antitrust  Enforcement  Authorization 
Act  of  1975.  The  hearing  will  be  held  in 
room  2141,  Raybum  House  Office  Build- 
ing, commencing  at  9:30  ajn. 

This  act,  with  45  Senate  cosponsors, 
authorizes  substantially  increased  ap- 
propriations to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  antitnast  enforcement.  Witnesses  will 
be  officials  from  the  Federal  Ti-ade  Com- 
mission and  the  Depai-tment  of  Justice. 


U.S.  SECTION,  INTERNATIONAL 
BOUNDARY  AND  WATER  COMMIS- 
SION CONTINUES  OUTSTANDING 
ACHIEVEMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  <Mr.  de  la  Oahza)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  repre- 
senting as  I  do  the  15th  District  of  Texas, 
located  on  the  border  between  the  United 


States  and  Mexico,  I  have  a  special  inter- 
est in  the  achievements  of  the  U.S.  sec- 
tion of  tiie  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Oommlssion.  Tliese  achlevanents 
continue  to  be  outstanding. 

The  basic  responsibility  of  the  Com- 
mission, as  charged  by  boimdary  and 
water  treaties  and  by  acts  of  Congress,  is 
to  divide  the  boundary  waters  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  to  con- 
serve the  waters  for  their  use.  to  protect 
the  people  on  both  sides  of  the  border 
ivam.  floods,  and  to  resolve  boundai-y  lo- 
cation problems.  Under  the  leadership  of 
U.S.  Commissioner  J.  P.  Fiiedkin — who 
first  came  with  the  Commission  40  years 
ago — these  responsibilities  are  met  in 
such  a  way  that  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ples on  both  sides  and,  in  turn,  tlie  good 
relations  between  tiie  United  States  and 
Mexico  are  enhanced. 

Consider  the  Commission's  achieve- 
ments in  1975. 

Agreement  was  reached  on  the  man- 
ner of  relocating  tlie  channel  of  the  Rio 
Grande  to  include  9.5  miles  in  the  Pre- 
sidio-Ojinaga  sector  and  2  miles  in  the 
Hidalgo-Reynosa  sector,  thus  imple- 
mentmg  the  1970  Boundary  Treaty. 

Agreement  was  reached  for  the  long- 
needed  levee  protective  works  and  flood- 
way  in  the  15-mile-long  Presidio  Valley. 

Agreement  was  reached  for  the  con- 
struction by  Mexico  at  the  expense  of 
the  United  States  of  a  35-mile-long  ex- 
tension of  the  Wellton-Mohawk  bypass 
drain  to  implement  a  part  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Salinity  Control  Agreement 
with.  Mexico.  Consti'uction  began  in 
December. 

Agreement  was  reached  for,  and  there 
were  histalled,  248  markers  between 
monuments  along  the  140-mile  land 
boundary  between  the  Califomias.  These 
markers  more  clearly  define  the  boun- 
dary in  urban  areas  to  guard  against 
problems  arising  from  uncertahity  about 
the  exact  location  of  the  boundai-y  be- 
tween monuments. 

In  addition  to  these  intei'national 
agreements,  the  first  complete  maps  of 
the  location  of  the  boundary  along  the 
Rio  Grande  and  the  Colorado  River  since 
1853  neared  completion  in  1975. 

In  construction,  tlie  Lower  Rio  Grande 
flood  control  project  improvements,  to 
guard  against  another  flood  in  my  area 
like  Beulah  in  1967,  neared  completion  in 
1975,  with  works  constructed  totaling 
$5,511,511  in  the  year.  Construction 
started  on  four  contracts  late  in  1975  for 
most  of  the  remaining  works  needed. 
Also,  about  50  percent  of  the  construction 
work  for  relocation  of  the  Rio  Grande 
under  the  1970  treaty  and  for  levee  worlcs 
authorized  by  Congress  in  the  Presidio- 
Ojinaga  Valley  was  completed  in  1975. 
Cost  of  the  U.S.  works  built  amounted 
to  alMut  $4.7  million. 

During  the  year,  the  measurement  and 
accounting  with  Mexico  of  the  national 
ownership  of  waters  of  the  tM)undary 
rivers  was  cai'i*ied  out  in  accordance 
with  the  treaty  provisions. 

Fortunately,  1975  was  marked  by  the 
absence  of  any  major  floods  on  the  Rio 
Grande.  As  thiC  flood  season  began  the 
consei'vation  storage  in  both  reseiTOirs 


was  full.  As  the  year  ended  the  conser- 
vation storage  was  more  than  full  with  a 
total  of  6,306,000  acre-feet  in  storage  in 
Falcon  and  Amistad  Reservoirs.  This  as- 
sures a  full  2-year  supply  of  water  for 
the  vast  irrigated  areas  in  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

The  Commission's  operation  and  main- 
tenance forces  continued  to  maintain  ef- 
fectively the  levees  along  the  river  in 
the  El  Paso  area  and  in  the  lower  valley. 
Operations  under  the  agreement  with 
Mexico  for  solution  of  the  international 
problem  of  the  salinity  of  the  Colorado 
River  were  in  compliance  with  that 
agreement. 

Plans  for  1976,  as  reported  by  Com- 
missioner Fi'iedkin,  include  essential 
completion  of  the  improvements  to  the 
Lower  Rio  Grande  flood  control  project, 
chaiuiel  relocations  in  the  Presidio-OJin- 
aga  Valley  and  near  Hidalgo-Reynosa, 
and  the  flood  control  levees  in  the  Pre- 
sidio Valley. 

Needed  improvements  will  lie  initiated 
during  tlie  yeai*  to  the  Rio  Grande  ca- 
nalization project.  The  Commission 
hopes  to  get  started  on  the  long-delayed 
U.S.  part  of  the  Tijuana  flood  control 
project  and  works  for  preservation  of  the 
river  boundary  downstream  from  Port 
Quitman  to  near  Presidio.  It  is  expected 
that  necessary  preliminary  works  will  be 
completed  in  1976  to  undertake  designs 
for  construction  of  a  U.S.  hydroelectric 
power  plan  at  Amistad  Dam  to  utilize 
the  falling  water  there  to  generate  elec- 
tric energy.  The  amount  will  be  small,  but 
any  addition  to  the  Nation's  energy  sup- 
oly  cannot  be  regarded  as  insignificant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  work  of  C<Hnmission- 
er  Friedkin  and  the  dedicated  stsifT  of  the 
Intei-natioual  Boundary  and  Water  Com- 
mission is  outstanding  and  deserves  to 
be  commended.  The  Commission,  in  op- 
eration almost  continuously  for  the  past 
87  years,  has  an  important  place  in  the 
200-year  history  of  oiu:  country.  And  I 
ventui-e  to  say  it  will  have  a  continuingly 
important  place  in  the  years  ahead. 


SAVING    FAMILIES    IN    AMERICA 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two 
bills  which  I  have  introduced,  one  bear- 
ing upon  the  need  to  assist  juveniles  and 
the  other  on  the  need  to  sissist  the  el- 
derly. The  thrust  of  the  two  bills  is  sim- 
ilar: It  is  to  prevent  Institutionalization 
of  the  young  or  the  old  whenever  possi- 
ble. My  bill,  H.R.  10383,  is  entitled  "A 
Bill  To  Provide  Day  Treatment  and  Di- 
Home  Services  for  Children  and  Fami- 
lies in  Trouble."  And  my  bill  for  the  el- 
derly, H.R.  9829.  is  entitled  "Home 
Health  Care  for  the  Elderly."  A  superb 
paper  prepmi-ed  by  Richard  S.  Morris, 
president  of  PubUc  Affairs  Research 
Organization,  Inc.,  entitled  "Savin; 
Families  in  Ameiica"  discusses  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  institutionalization  and 
why  it  is  that  we  should  assist  those  who 
can  and  want  to  remain  in  their  own 
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homes  and  with  their  own  families.  The 
paper  follows: 

BAvnn  Famiuks  ik  America 

We  hare  become  instttutlon-happy  In  late 
twentieth  century  America.  Find  a  problem 
and  we  meet  It  with  an  Impressive  building, 
an  expensive  staff,  and  a  heavy  administra- 
tive bureaucracy. 

Nursing  homes,  mental  hospitals,  institu- 
tions for  the  retarded  and  other  edifices  are 
the  manifestations  of  our  social  commitment. 
But  as  we  divert  more  and  more  of  our  re- 
sources to  feed  expanding  institutional  appe- 
tites for  public  funds,  we  have  forgotten 
about  the  most  ImporUnt  tool  for  social 
cohesion — the  family  unit. 

We  make  it  easy  for  famiUw  to  shed  their 
burdens  and  rely  on  public  institutional  care 
But  we  make  it  almost  impossible  for  them 
to  shoulder  these  responsibilities  themselves 
without  sending  their  problems  away  behind 
Institutional  doors. 

Consider  the  famUy  with  a  retarded  chUd 

It  is  confusing,  frustrating,  and  baffling  to 
care  for  a  mentally  retarded  child  at  home 
To  handle  retardation,  parents  often  need 
day  care  aid,  special  training,  visiting  pro- 
i^tonai  assistance,  counseUing  during  crisis 
^r^^'  o«»«»oh*l    respite    from    the 

To  provide   this   aid    would   cost   several 

tSe"^*^,****!*^'  **'*•"  "^^^""^  ">•  »»>mty" 
the  family  with  a  retarded  child.  But  we 
begrudge  them  the  fund*.  PitUuUy  few  pro- 

^^  M**^'  '"""y  attempting  to  Se 
with  retardation  at  home. 

If  the  chUd  is  sent  to  an  Institution    we 

8  «f  y  P»y  W.000-fl4,000  a  year  to  ,S  7^ 

^i^-  f"!*^**'  one-third  that  amount  Is  avaU- 

retarded   son   or   daughter    the    horrors   of 

institutionalization.  norrors   or 

It  Is  the  same  where  the  elderly  are  con- 

Ing  home,  but  show  no  similar  willingness 
to  spend  the  »5  or  $10  a  day  many  eldSrW 
ne«i  to  live  by  themselves  or  wlthThei^  f^! 

cril'lr^l**''  ^"*  '**  »  '"'°>*°  "^  «>  to  shop. 

cook  or  keep  house  for  herself,  with  a  visit- 
h.ft   ITk'^J'*"'  *"■  """*•  «^e  could  manage. 

wh?^-  ?^y  if  »»»•  to  totauy  destltul^I 
which  case  she  probably  cannot  live  alone 

^^Mv^'r'^"  ""^  ^*^P  '"'**  *»»«  blu7or  sS- 
portlve  home  care  services.  We  literally  force 

Jhfn^P'^  "^"^  institutions.  OnS  beSnl 
the  doors  of  a  nurstag  home,  their  assets  are 
quickly  depleted  and  they  must  1^  the 
prospect  of  Uvlng  out  their  days  as  apubfic 
charge  in  an  InsUtution.  *'"o'io 

We  follow  a  double  standard.  Our  govern- 
SliM.  *"  '^'^P'*  *°  institutions,  but  not  ii, 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  graphic 
example  than  the  foster  care  p^g^rn 
Where  child  abuse  or  neglect  is  dl^>^JS 

care''*^nf*'  °?^  '****'  ""  I'Wtitutlonal 
care.  While  most  governments  stand  readv 
to  pay  W.OOO  to  M,000  per  child  per  year  for 
foster  care,  most  refuse  to  spend  even  a  frac- 
tion as  much  on  counselling  to  keen  the 
fiimlly  together.  Preventive  services  are  en- 
tirely lacking  in  many  states  and  mere  shams 
m  others.  We  are  willing  to  take  children 
away,  as  often  we  must,  but  not  to  work  to 
keep  them  at  home. 

Oiu-  day  care  program  has  developed  alouK 
much  the  same  lUies.  Most  e.vpaiision  has 
been  in  Institutional  day  care  places— dav 
care  centers.  Family  day  care,  where  children 
are  left  with  neighbors  or  relatives  with  rov- 
enunent  subsidy,  is  barely  developed  in  moert 
states^  We  trust  the  institution,  not  the 
neighbor. 

Some  of  our  programs  even  encourage  fam- 
ily dissolution.  Most  dramatic  is  the  wel- 
fare program  which  supports  single  mothers 


and  their  children.  This  program  confronts 
•very  poor  family  with  a  vicious  dilemma. 
Should  a  father  sUy  with  his  family  and 
try  to  stretch  his  inadequate  paycheck,  or 
should  he  leave,  qualifying  them  for  Aid  To 
Dependent  Children  and  yielding  more  in 
b«D«flts  (often  supplemented  by  his  covert 
contributions)    ttian  he  could  earn  in  pay. 

In  sucta  situations,  one  profits  quite  liter- 
ally from  family  separation.  Basic  welfare 
aid,  medicaid  coverage,  rent  supplement,  and 
food  stamps  come  to  between  96,000  and 
•7,000  In  most  states — far  more  than  most 
uneducated  wage  earners  can  bring  home 
to  their  famUles. 

How  did  this  system  emerge?  When  did  we 
place  such  »  value  on  the  walls  of  institu- 
tions? When  did  our  program  priorities  be- 
come so  muddled? 

The  fifties  and  sixties  saw  a  desperate 
search  for  social  solutions.  Finding  a  void 
of  protection  for  the  poor,  the  New  Frontier 
and  Great  Society  led  us  to  develop  programs 
for  the  poor.  Programs  which  rested  on  three 
assumptions: 

That  large  sums  of  money  could  be  com- 
mitted 

That  costs  of  service  were  low 

That  utilization  would  not  rise  dramati- 
cally 

None  of  these  assumptions  proved  accurate. 
Wltli  the  Nixon  and  Ford  Administrations, 
the  social  commitment  which  impelled  the 
creation  of  most  social  programs  ran  out. 
The  wiUingness  to  fund  rapid  growth  lapsed 
and  opportunities  for  expansion  dried  up. 
At  the  same  time,  the  costs  of  service  rose 
rapidly.  Per  diem  costs  in  nursing  homes 
more  than  tripled  since  1968.  Labor  costs 
rose,  construction  became  more  expensive. 
program  content  became  more  substantial. 
Efforts  that  were  once  inexpensive  now  be- 
came vastly  more  costly.  A  year  of  treatment 
In  a  mental  hospital  in  New  York  cost  four 
times   in   1974   what   It  cost   in    1967. 

Finally,  the  rise  in  expectations  caused  by 
the  creation  of  new  social  programs  drove 
demand  ever  higher.  People  came  out  of  the 
woodwork  and  presented  for  solution  social 
problems  on  a  scale  we  never  dreamed  pos- 
sible In  the  heady  days  of  the  1960's. 

When  rising  expectations,  limited  budgets, 
and  high  unit  costs  collided,  something  had 
to  give.  Something  did.  A  clear  priority  for 
institutional  care  emerged.  Any  efforts  to  ex- 
tend care  or  assistance  to  those  outside  cur- 
rent institutions  and  programs  were  rebuffed. 
Sensing  the  danger  to  their  Jobs  and  insti- 
tutions, the  social  service  Industry  united  to 
protect  Its  budget.  Funds  for  nivsing  home 
care  rose  rapidly,  but  funds  for  home  care 
remained  about  the  same.  Expenditures  for 
mental  health  and  retardation  Institutions 
rose,  but  little  was  left  for  outpatient  care. 

Often  fewer  and  fewer  people  were  served 
While  30.000  mental  patients  were  In  New 
York  SUte  mental  hospitals  In  1968  only 
35.000  were  in  them  in  1974.  Nevertheless  the 
budget  rose  by  80'»  in  the  same  period.' 

We  stopped  serving  people  with  problems 
and  we  started  running  Institutions  to  bene- 
fit the  people  they  employed. 

There  are  6  million  mentally  retarded  peo- 
ple in  America.  We  do  nothing  for  the  97'; 
of  them  not  in  Institutlon.s — only  for  the 
200.000  lucky  enough  to  get  In. 

One-third  of  all  women  work.  That  would 
Indicate  a  market  for  day  care  much  larger 
than  the  fewer  than  100,000  children  now 
cared  for  in  publicly  funded  day  care  centers 
throughout  the  nation,  tto  we  provide  fa- 
culties for  them?  No.  we  are  too  busy  spend- 
ing between  •ISOO  and  $3200  per  child  In 
day  care  centers  we  now  have. 

Meanwhile,  the  quality  of  Institutional 
care  dropped.  We  are  now  used  to  press  re- 
ports of  vlciotis,  horrible  conditions  in  nurs- 
ing homes,  mental  hospitals,  and  residential 
schools  for  the  retarded.  We  sometimes  con- 
demn the  Inhuman  attitudes  which  lead  to 
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such  conditions.  We  miss  the  point.  It  Is  not 
the  atUtudes.  nor  the  funding,  nor  the  ad- 
mlnlstraUon  wlUch  leads  to  abuse.  It  is  the 
very  nature  of  institutionalization.  It  is  the 
process  which  happens  to  a  senior  citizen 
when  he  is  sent  to  a  home  or  to  a  child  taken 
from  his  parents,  or  to  a  mentally  retarded 
son  or  daughter  locked  away.  It  is  here  that 
the  dehumanlzatlon  begins.  Here  we  itve 
that  essential  social  fabric  which  holds  us 
to  our  hinnanity.  the  famUy  unit. 

We  must  recast  our  programs  to  support 
the  family  Instead  of  replacing  it.  Helping 
people  to  help  themselves  shoiUd  be  the  lib- 
eral goal,  not  the  Intercession  of  programs 
and  institutions  between  pe<^ie  and  their 
families.  Children  should  be  supported  in 
their  efforts  to  help  their  aged  parents  and 
parents  in  theirs  to  help  their  retarded  chU- 
dren.  Day  care  at  home  should  be  encouraged 
for  women  who  work.  Preventive  counselling 
should  receive  most  of  our  attention  so  we 
minimize  the  demands  for  foster  care  Let  us 
spend  as  much  on  life  services  such  as  adop- 
tion and  counselling  to  help  those  who  seek 
to  keep  their  children.  Let  us  end  the  wel- 
fare structured  IncenUves  which  encourage 
famUy  dissolution  and  help  the  low  iao^ 
wage  earner  to  make  a  decent  Income  and  to 
keep  his  family. 

This  should  be  the  liberal  credo.  Not  mere 
programs,  or  buildings,  or  bureaucracies. 


WHY  ARE  WE  ASSISTINO  GUYANA? 

<Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarlcs  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  have  been 
exploring  the  rationale  for  our  provid- 
ing economic  aid  to  various  countries 
With  the  thought  that  it  might  be  of 
Interest  to  my  colleagues.  I  am  appending 
correspondence  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment concerning  the  nature  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  Guyana  and  our  role  In  its 
economic  development.  The  correspond- 
ence follows: 

House  or  REPRESENTAxnrEs. 
Waa?iington,  D.C.,  January  13, 1976. 
Danici.  Parkek. 

Administrator,  Agency  for  International  De~ 
velopment,  Washington,  DX:. 

Di:a«  Administrator:  I  should  like  to  ask 
you  to  provide  m©  with  informatioii  con- 
cerning Guyana  and  Trinidad-Tobago. 

With  respect  to  Guyana.  I  would  appreciate 
having  your  appraisal  of  Forbes  Burnham. 
the  Prime  Minister,  in  terms  of  his  political 
outlook.  He  has  been  described  to  me  as  a 
AUrxlst-Lenlnist.  antithetical  to  the  United 
States. 

I  would  appreciate  your  appraisal  of  that 
description  and  if  that  is.  in  fact,  accurate, 
what  are  the  reasons  that  cause  the  State 
Department  to  advocate  Guyana  In  the  AID 
program? 

Secondly.  I  have  been  advised  that  Trin- 
idad-Tobago has,  at  the  present  time.  In  Its 
foreign  exchange  account  a  surplus  of  ap- 
proximately $12  bUUon.  Is  that  correct?  And 
If  it  Is.  what  are  the  reasons  that  cause  the 
State  Department  to  include  Trlnldad- 
Tobago  in  the  AID  program? 
Sincerely. 

Eow.iRD  I.  Koch. 


House  op  Rcpresentatives. 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  10, 1976. 
Mr.  Denis  M.  Neil, 

Assistant  Administrator  for  Legislative  Af- 
fairs, Departinent  of  State.  Agency  for 
International  Development,  Washington, 

Dear  Mr.  Neil  :  1  should  like  to  pursue  my 
Inquiry  of  January  13  and  In  particular  Guy- 
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ana.  Would  you  provide  me  with  the  State 
Department's  definition  of  what  Is  meant 
when  a  government  Is  described  as  Marzlst- 
Leninist.  I  would  appreciate  knowing  what 
such  a  government's  attitudes  normally  are 
vls-a-vls  its  own  population  and  what  such 
a  description  means  in  terms  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  such  a  government,  e.g.  expansion- 
ism, etc.  Please  provide  me  with  as  much  by 
way  of  detail  In  the  definition  that  our  State 
Department  uses  as  you  can. 
Sincererly, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  19, 1976. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  KociT, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressmait  Koch:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  Feblniary  lOlh  concerning 
Guyana. 

The  State  Department  does  not  have  a 
standard  defintlon  for  a  "Marxist-Leninist" 
government.  In  the  case  of  Guyana,  the  de- 
scriptive term  is  employed  by  Guyanese  gov- 
ernment leaders  themselves.  In  late  1974 
Prime  Minister  Burnham  began  publicly  de- 
claring himself  a  Marxist-Leninist.  His  polit- 
ical and  economic  policies  appear  to  be  a 
mixture  of  his  own  "cooperative  socialism' 
and  ideas  borrowed  from  Cuba  and  some 
other  Communist  countries. 

Burnham  in  recent  yeare  has  Indicated 
that  his  governing  party  should  play  a  more 
important  role  than  the  government  Itself. 
Apparently  adopting  Communist  models,  he 
is  attempting  to  reorganize  his  PNC  Party 
Into  a  disciplined,  elite  group  which  will 
mobilize  Guyanese  society  for  rapid  develop- 
ment. 

Burnham  has  said  publicly  that  private  en- 
terprise has  only  a  limited  future  in  Guyana, 
and  all  major  segments  of  the  economy  have 
either  been  or  are  about  to  be  nationalized. 
The  government  also  controls  the  media,  with 
the  exception  of  one  opposition  new,spaper — 
which  is,  however,  Oommunlst. 

The  Guyana  government  is  writing  a  new 
constitution,  saying  that  the  present  docu- 
ment is  "a  replica  of  the  ethics  and  Ideologies 
of  the  former  colonial  masters".  In  this  effort 
and  in  defining  party  and  government  roles. 
Prime  Minister  Burnham  is  seeking  help  from 
Cuba:  the  ruling  PNC  Party  has  established 
formal  relations  with  the  Cuban  Commun- 
ist Party,  and  Cuban  advisers  have  visited 
Guyana  to  advise  on  the  constitution. 

The  government  has  sent  key  civU  servants 
to  indoctrination  courses  which  are  believed 
to  Include  Marxist-Leninist  Ideology  and  a 
period  of  residence  with  Guyanese  peasants. 
Guyanese  youth,  ages  14  to  24,  are  reportedly 
Elated  for  "compulsory  national  service".  Now 
operating  on  a  voluntary  basis,  the  national 
service  program  Involves  sending  youth  to 
camps  In  the  hinterland  for  land  clearing, 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  some  para-military 
training. 

Burnham  has  tried  to  bring  about  an  econ- 
omy chai-acterlzed  by  distribution  of  wealth 
in  a  socially  equitckble  manner,  primarily 
through  cooperatives.  PNC  ideology  claims 
that  both  capitalism  and  traditional  com- 
munism centralize  power,  the  first  in  the 
hands  of  business  oligarchs,  the  second  in 
the  hands  of  civU  servants.  But  through  the 
cooperative.  Burnham  claims,  "the  little  man 
can  become  a  real  man"  as  he  enters  into  eco- 
nomic planning  and  decisionmaking. 

In  1970  Burnham  established  a  National 
Cooperative  Bank  to  provide  credit  to  coop- 
eratives. Since  then,  be  has  awarded  coopera- 
tives tariff  privileges,  monopoly  privileges, 
and  government  contracts.  By  1973  over  1,000 
cooperatives  with  a  capitalization  of  $0  mil- 
lion had  been  formed. 

The  cooperative  Idea  draws  on  both  British 
socialist  thought  and  the  "friendly  and  burial 


societies"  created  by  Guyanese  former  slaves 
and  Indigenous  Inhabitants.  Under  the  Brit- 
ish, from  1045  on.  cooperatives  were  given 
government  assistance.  But  the  British 
believed  that  cooperatives  would  operate  on 
the  fringes  of  the  public  and  private  sector, 
while  Burnham  beUeves  they  can  be  cen- 
tral to  the  economy. 

Burnham  defines  the  cooperative  as  an 
organization  in  which  the  consumers  own 
the  means  of  production,  which  are  man- 
aged "by  direct  and  indirect  representatives 
of  the  consiuners  and  producers"  in  associa- 
tion with  the  state.  In  fact,  a  wide  variety 
of  organizations  have  been  created  under 
the  loose  title  "cooperative". 

We  have  no  reports  of  political  prisoners 
or  of  the  use  of  torture  by  the  Guyana 
government.  Although  apparently  moving 
toward  more  authoritarian  models  in  its 
purault  of  socialism,  the  human  rights  rec- 
ord of  the  GOG  is  good. 

In  foreign  policy,  Guyana  maintains 
friendly  ties  with  the  United  States  and 
other  western  powers.  At  the  same  time, 
Guyana's  connections  with  communist  na- 
tions, notably  Cuba,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  have  grown 
ever  closer  in  recent  years. 

Guyana  has  taken  a  leading  role  in  the 
Third  World  group,  and  is  active  in  pro- 
moting a  New  International  Economic  Order 
(NIEO).  Advocates  of  the  NIEO  demand  an 
lutematioual  redistribution  of  wealth  in 
favor  of  the  poor,  raw  material  producing 
counties,  a  position  argued  strongly  by 
Guyanese  spokesmen  in  international  fora. 

Guyana  usually  votes  with  the  non-aligned 
and  Third  World  membera  of  international 
organizations.  As  a  result,  we  are  frequently 
on  opposite  sides  of  many  important  issues 
in  the  UJ4.  and  other  international  fora. 

Guyana  has  maintained  friendly  relations 
with  its  neighbors  in  the  hemisphere.  With 
a  population  of  only  a  Uttle  over  ^  of  a  mil- 
lion people,  and  a  very  small,  Ughtly  armed 
military  establishment,  Guyana  is  not  in  a 
position  to  ttireaten  its  large  neighbors. 

Development  goals  of  the  Government  of 
Guyana  place  heavy  emphasis  on  national 
self-reliance.  High  priority  is  being  accorded 
to  achieving  self-sufficiency  in  food  produc- 
tion and  in  improving  education  and  health 
services.  The  Government  has  Indicated  that 
the  small  farmer  wUl  play  an  essential  role 
in  tlie  expansion  and  modernization  of  the 
agricultural  sector.  A JJ}.'s  proposed  FY  1976 
food  crop  loan  would  help  reinforce  a  GOG 
commitment  to  continuing  a  key  role  for 
the  small  farmer. 

Please  let  us  know  when  this  office  can 
Toe  of  further  assistance. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Denis  M.  Neill, 
Assistant  Administrator  for  Legislative 
Affairs. 


RICHARD  B.  POSTER  HI  IS  IlilNOIS 
VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY  WINNER 

(Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know  each  year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  and  its 
Ladies  Auxiliai'y  sponsor  the  national 
Voice  of  Democracy  program.  This  year 
nearly  500,000  secondary  school  stu- 
dents in  over  8,000  schools  participated 
in  the  broadcast  scriptwrlting  competi- 
tion, the  top  five  entrants  to  be  awarded 
national  college  scholarships. 

The  winners  of  the  State  competition 
have  been  announced,  and  I  am  partic- 


ularly pleased  to  say  that  the  Illinois 
r^resentative  in  the  national  competi- 
tion Is  Richard  Brandon  Poster  m  of 
Belleville,  m,,  a  resident  of  my  23d 
Congressional  District. 

Rick  wUl  be  in  Washington  tiie  week  of 
March  5-10  to  take  part  in  the  national 
OMnpetition  and  to  observe  the  workings 
of  the  Federal  Government  firsthand.  I 
know  all  my  colleagues  in  the  House  and 
especially  my  fellow  Members  of  the 
Illinois  delegation  join  me  in  wishing 
Rick  the  best  of  luck.  I  would  also  like 
to  congratulate  Rick's  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Richard  B.  Foster,  and  the  rest  of 
his  family  at  tliis  time.  I  know  they  are 
all  justly  proud  of  his  accomplishments. 
This  year's  theme  for  the  Voice  of 
Democracy  program  was  "What  Our  Bi- 
centennial Heritage  Means  To  Me".  I  am 
including  Rick's  award-winning  remarks, 
in  hopes  that  others  will  find  them  as 
thought  provoking  as  I  did. 
What  Oon  Bicentennial  Heritage  Means 
To  Me 
(By  Richard  Brandon  Foster  HI) 

Many  feel  that  our  nation's  Bicentennial 
should  be  a  celebration  of  the  great  ideals 
behind  our  heritage.  And  yet  .  .  .  the  basis 
of  aU  great  ideals  are  the  men  who  live  their 
lives  around  them.  Ideals  have  no  intact  or 
Importance  until  they  are  given  meaning  by 
people  who  use  them.  Thus,  to  view  the  true 
value  of  this  celebration,  we  should  look  to 
the  people,  and  to  the  way  of  life  they  have 
shaped. 

The  Bicentennial  Is  Nugyen  Su  lin,  17, 
Vietnamese-American.  Nugyen  fought  in  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army,  until  Saigon  was 
taken  by  the  Communists.  He  then  sailed  on 
a  rundown  barge  to  the  evactiation  fleet,  and 
through  a  series  of  steps  to  California.  He 
didn't  want  to  leave  his  country,  his  mother 
and  father  were  still  in  Saigon.  But  he  was 
afraid  of  reprisals.  Nugyen  knows,  now,  that 
be  can  never  return  to  his  old  country  and 
his  parents.  He  has  uppUed  for  American  dtl- 
zeuship.  Nugyen  can  now  appreciate  the 
freedom  of  choice  we  Americans  possess.  He 
will  never  again  have  to  fear  a  so-called 
"liberation  army". 

The  Bicentennial  is  VIcktor  Labna,  who 
was  20  when  he  came  here  from  Hungary  in 
1956.  Vicktor  helped  organize  the  resistance 
against  the  Communist  regime  in  that  year. 
When  the  uprising  failed.  Vicktor  knew  his 
name  would  be  on  the  execution  Ust.  No 
trial,  no  Jury,  just  a  sentence.  Yet,  he  knew 
the  risks  when  he  started.  Vicktor  weighed 
those  risks  against  the  freedom  to  be  gained, 
those  freedoms  we  Americans  conatantly 
possess.  He  thought  these  things  worth  dy- 
ing for.  Fortunately.  Vicktor  was  one  of  the 
lucky  few  escaping  tlirough  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. Vicktor  Labna  is  37  now,  and  Is  actively 
involved  in  town  politics  here  In  the  United 
States.  He  has  two  sons,  who  both  enjoy  the 
freedoms  their  father  almost  died  for. 

The  Bicentennial  is  Mario  Alanza,  36  when 
he  came  to  America  in  1903.  Mario  had  been 
trying  to  organize  fellow  workers  for  a  union 
In  the  Italian  textile  miU  where  he  worked. 
He  was  beaten  by  management  thugs,  and 
then  fired.  AU  of  the  textile  manufacturers 
blacklisted  him.  Mario  couldn't  find  a  job.  In 
poverty,  htmger,  and  desperation,  he  volun- 
teered as  a  seaman  so  his  family  might  saU 
to  the  United  States.  When  they  arrived, 
Mario  got  a  job  in  the  textUe  mills  and  his 
family  settled  in  the  slums.  Mario  worked 
hard,  and  before  his  death  In  1940,  be  was 
influential  in  forming  one  of  the  first  labor 
unions  for  textUe  workers.  Mario  treasured 
our  freedoms  of  assembly  and  association  un- 
til the  day  be  died. 
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Su  Lin  . 

The  Bicentennial  is  all  of  these  people  .  .  . 
America  Is  a  nation  of  many  nations  .  .  . 
many  cultiu-ee,  ideala,  phlloeophlee.  Wby  do 
men  and  women  like  these  constantly  flock 
to  our  country?  They  are  united  under  one 
common  goal  ...  A  goal  which  we  must 
strive  for,  and  die  for  if  necessary:  The  right 
to  be  free,  independent  men  and  women. 

Perhaps  this  is  what  the  Bicentennial 
means  to  me  and  what  it  should  mean  to  all 
Americans.  A  rereallzatlon  of  the  principles 
on  which  our  democracy  stands.  A  time  not 
only  of  speeches  and  celebrations,  but  of 
thoughtful  meditation.  A  time  when  we  may 
each  carefully  evaluate  our  ideals,  aud  in 
looking  to  the  past  .  .  .  plan  for  the  future. 
So  as  we  progress  through  the  next  year,  let 
us  consider  our  freedoms:  The  massive  price 
we  have  had  to  pay  for  them,  and  what  we 
are  willing  to  do  to  guarantee  them  in  the 
future.  Each  of  the  men  I  dl«cus.sed  earlier 
lost  their  freedom  at  some  time— it  is  our 
God-given  duty  to  them  and  to  ourselves 
to  see  they  do  not  lose  them  again. 


February  19,  1976 


PROPOSED  ELIMINATION  OF  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  LIMITATIONS :  THE  RE- 
TIREMENT TEST  AND  THE  RE- 
CENCY OP  WORK  TEST 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  submit  testimony  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Social  Security  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  urging  con- 
gressional approval  of  H.R.  807,  a  bill  I 
introduced  to  remove  the  limitation  upon 
the  amount  of  outside  income  which  an 
individual  may  earn  while  receiving  so- 
cial security,  and  H.R.  1669,  a  blU  I  co- 
sponsored  which  will  qualify  an  Individ- 
ual for  disability  insurance  benefits  If 
he  has  earned  40  quarters  of  coverage, 
regardless  of  when  those  quarters  were 
earned. 

I  commend  the  subcommittee  for  hold- 
ing hearings  to  consider  projKJsals  to  re- 
vise and  reform  the  administration  of 
our  social  security  program,  and  urge  my 
colleagues'  careful  consideration  of  and 
reflection  on  the  proposals  for  reform 
which  I  have  presented  In  my  testimony. 
I  request  permission  to  insert  in  Its  en- 
thety  at  this  point  my  testimony  in  the 
Record: 

Statement  or  Conocssman  Claude  Peppeii 
Before  thk  St;icoKMrrrEZ  on  Social  Se- 
cuarrr  or  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
CoMMrrTEE,  Febkuart  10,  1976 
Mr.  Chairman  and  dlstlnguUhed  mem- 
bers of  thVSubcommlttee  I  am  pleased  to 
have  the  op^rtunity  to  pre.sent  testimony  In 
support  of  H.R.  807.  a  bill  I  Introduced  to 
remove  the<  limitation  upon  the  amount  of 
outside  income  which  an  Individual  may 
earn  whUe  receiving  Social  Security,  and 
H.R.  1669.  a  bill  I  cosponsored  which  will 
qualify  an  Individual  for  disability  insur- 
ance benefits  if  he  has  earned  40  quarters 
of  coverage,  regardless  of  when  those  quar- 
ters were  earned.  First,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  Subcommittee  for  holding  these 
hearings  to  consider  proposals  to  revise  and 
reform  the  administration  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity program.  I  believe  we  are  all  well 
aware  of  the  difficulties  our  senior  citizens 
are  currently  facing  with  limited  incomes 
»nd  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  hopefully 
these  hearings  wUl  help  to  identify  and  elim- 


inate those  determined  sources  of  ineauitv 
for  them.  ' 

In  keeping  with  the  Subcommittee's /con- 
cerns— and.  having  identified  several  sources 
of  Inequity  Xor  the  elderly  population — I 
have  introduced  H.R.  807,  a  bill  which  will 
completely  eliminate  the  earnings  limita- 
tions for  all  social  secinity  beneficiaries  who 
are  65  and  over.  1  have  come  to  believe  that 
this  test  has  l>ecome  little  more  than  a  coer- 
cive contract  encouraging  people  to  quit 
work. 

The  purpose  of  Social  Security  beneflU  is 
to  furnish  a  partial  replacement  of  earnings 
which  are  lost  to  a  family  becaitse  of  death, 
disability,  or  retirement  In  old  age.  In  line 
with  this  purpose  the  law  provides  that,  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  benefits  for  which  a 
worker,  his  dependents,  and  his  survivors  are 
otherwise  eligible  are  to  be  withheld  if  they 
earn  substantial  amounts. 

Thus,  the  1965  Advisory  CouncU  on  Social 
Security  supported  the  reasoning  behind  the 
retirement  test,  or  the  so-called  •earnings 
limitation." 

The  retirement  test  was  then,  as  It  Is  now, 
regarded  by  many  as  consistent  with  the 
basic  purpose  and  principles  of  social  secu- 
rity: a  replacement,  in  part,  of  earnings  lost 
because  of  retirement  in  old  age.  disability, 
or  death.  Briefly  stated,  it  works  like  this:' 
Social  Security  beneficiaries  under  the  age 
of  72  (except  disabled  workers  or  disabled 
children  of  retired,  disabled,  or  deceased 
workers— to  whom  the  test  Ls  not  applicable) 
may  earn  as  much  as  $2,760  for  1976  without 
any  reduction  In  Old-Age.  Survivors,  and 
Disability  Insurance  (OASDI).  If  a  benefici- 
ary exceeds  this  limit,  his  benefits  will  be 
reduced  by  $1  for  every  $2  of  annual 
earnings. 

Ideally,  the  OASDI  system  has  been  de- 
signed since  its  Inception  in  1936,  to  protect 
against  one  specific  rUk:  the  loss  of  earnings 
caused  by  death  or  retirement  of  the  head  of 
the  family.  In  other  words,  the  program  is 
designed  to  provide  social  Insurance  against 
loss  of  earnings  rather  than  provide  annui- 
ties at  a  fixed  age.  as  in  private  Insurance. 

Put  this  way.  the  argument  sounds  per- 
suasive. However,  as  laudable  as  the  reason- 
ing behind  the  retirement  test  may  sound- 
there  is  another  side  to  the  coin  which  must 
be  viewed. 

First,  the  underlying  implications  of  the 
retirement  test  are  obviously  manipulative, 
coercive  and  discriminatory.  It  is  manipula- 
tive and  coercive  to  the  extent  that  those 
who  qualify  for  benefits  by  making  social 
security  paymenta  all  their  lives  are  penal- 
Issed  if  they  wish  to  remain  a  productive 
member  contributing  to  our  nation's  labor 
force.  It  is  discriminatory  to  the  extent  that 
It  denies  an  Individual  the  option  to  exercise 
his  right  to  work— by  contracting  with  him 
to  do  otherwise. 

Secondly,  if  the  piurpose  of  the  OASDI  Is 
to  provide  Insurance  against  loss  of  earnings 
after  the  age  of  65 — In  accordance  with  the 
retirement  test  provision — ^why  Is  the  retire- 
ment test  removed  after  the  age  of  72?  Re- 
tirement comes  at  age  65,  not  at  73.  However, 
under  current  law,  older  Americans  between 
the  ages  of  65  and  72— who  have  made  years 
of  contributions  out  of  their  hard-earned 
salaries  and  who  are  eligible  for  benefits- 
are  penalized  if  they  continue  to  work- 
while  those  who  are  over  72  are  rewarded  for 
making  that  same  choice. 

Thirdly,  the  earnings  limitation  only  ap- 
plies to  "wages"  and  "net  earnings"  from 
"self-employment."  Income  which  Is  nelthef 
wages  or  net  earnings  from  self  employment 
are  not  counted,  (i.e.,  Interest,  dividends. 
etc.) 

The  1976  Advisory  CouncU  provides  the 
rationale  behind  this  provision: 

The  test  appUes  only  to  income  from  work, 
benefits   are   payable   regardless   of  Income 


from  Investments  and  other  nonwork 
sources— savings.  investmenU,  Insurance 
and  the  like  .  .  .  Furtl\ermore,  doing  so 
would  make  the  retirement  test  similar  to 
the  means  test  used  to  determine  eligibility 
for  payments  under  public  assistance  pro- 
grams, and  would  thus  tend  to  subject  the 
social  security  program  to  the  same  sort  ol 
criticisms  that  have  been  leveled  at  the  as- 
sistance programs. 

I  agree  that  nonwork  income,  should  not 
be  Included  under  the  earnings  ceiling  for 
retirement  purposes.  To  do  so.  as  implied 
above,  would  reduce  OASDI  beneflu  to  the 
level  of  a  public  assistance/Charity  program 
based  on  an  index  comparable  to  a  means 
lest.  Why  then,  should  earnings  from  self- 
employment  be  subject  to  scrutiny?  By  set- 
ting a  celling  on  earned  Income  an  Individual 
can  make.  Nse  are  providing  ourselves  with 
the  very  standard  which  this  program  has 
specifically  utated  it  wishes  to  avoid.  OASDI 
benefits  are  available  only  to  those  whose 
income  reflects  a  loss  and  therefore  a  need. 
In  e».seuce.  the  retirement  test  or  "earnings 
limitation"  provides  us  with  a  charitable 
giveaway  program  imder  which  beneficiaries 
receive  benefite  more  as  a  matter  of  charity 
than  as  a  matter  of  right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  not  a  charity  pro- 
gram, but  rather,  repayment  of  our  own 
earnings  which  have  been  deducted  from  our 
salarleb  and  employers.  By  preserving  the  re- 
tirement test  we  work  the  greatest  hardship 
on  those  who  have  thriftUy  saved  for  their 
retirement  their  entire  lives— but.  had  no 
way  of  predetermining  our  current  iufiatlou- 
ary  trend.  These  people  must  reject  social 
security  benefits— the  average  annual  bene- 
fit of  which  is  slightly  higher  than  the  pov- 
erty level — .md  continue  working  to  supple- 
ment their  depleted  savings. 

Approximately.  1.4  mUlion  social  security 
beneficiaries  lose  benefits  to  which  they 
would  otherwise  be  entitled  when  they  con- 
tinue to  work  after  the  retirement  age  of 
65 — if  they  earn  in  excess  of  $2,760.  As  of 
January,  1976,  those  over  65  who  chooee  not 
to  work  and  receive  fuU  benefits  will  receive 
a  maximum  amount  of  $4,400  a  year.  The 
average  retirement  benefit  is  $2,500  and  the 
minimum  is  $1,216  a  year.  The  average  bene- 
fit is  only  slightly  higher  than  the  poverty 
level  of  $2,364. 

The  cost  to  eliminate  the  retirement  test 
is  estimated  to  cost  about  $2.7  bUllon.  How- 
ever. I  do  not  believe  that  the  net  cost  wiU 
ever  approach  this  figure.  Older  Americans 
over  the  age  of  65  could  continue  to  work, 
pay  income  tax  and  social  security— which 
they  would  otherwise  not  be  paying.  In  this 
manner  they  will  more  directly  provide  for 
their  own  entitlement.  In  the  past,  people 
used  to  work  up  to  or  prior  to  their  deaths- 
living   productive   and   healthy   lives.   How- 
ever,  twenty  years  ago.   the   life  span   was 
shorter.    Today,    technology    has    made    It 
possible    for    many    people    to    live    beyond 
65,    yet     technolgy    has    not    yet    devised 
an    alternative    contribution    for    society's 
elderly  to  make   after  they've  reached   the 
golden  age  of  retirement  and  their  rights 
to  productivity  have  been  removed.  A  recent 
Harris  survey  has  shown  that  retired  workers 
said  they  t>elleved  that  "work  makes  people 
feel  useful,  that  retirement  brings  about  ill- 
ness and  the  efTects  of  old  age,  and  that  peo- 
ple should  be  able  to  work  as  long  as  they 
want.  The  cost  of  society  if  Its  Older  Ameri- 
cans are  coerced  and  manipulated  Into  re- 
tirement "before  their  time"  is  incalculable — 
and  not  Justifiable  under  any  terms.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  restore  this  program  to  Its 
original  form  as  It  was  wisely  reported  out 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  1936— 
with  no  earnings  test  attached. 

In   addressing  myself  to  anoUier  source 
of  Uiequity,  I  Introduced  H.B.  1669— a  bUl 
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designed  to  amend  Title  n  ol  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  that  an  Individual  may 
qualify  for  disability  Insurance  benefits  and 
the  disability  freeze  If  he  has  40  quarters  of 
coverage,  regardless  of  when  such  qtiartera 
were  earned. 

Under  the  current  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  law.  "you  do  not  have  to  be  com- 
pletely helpless  to  be  labelled  disabled,  but 
your  disability  must  b*  so  severe  that  it  pre- 
vents you  from  doing  any  substantial  gainful 
work  aud  it  must  last  at  least  12  full  months 
or  result  in  death.  The  law  (with  several  ex- 
ceptions) pays  benefite  to  such  disabled  in- 
dividuals who  have  worked  under  covered 
employment  not  less  than  20  quarters  (5 
years)  during  the  40-quarter  iiertod  (10 
years)  immediately  preceding  his  total  dis- 
ability. 

For  tliosc  who  have  looked  beyond  the 
rhetoric  and  Into  the  substance  of  this  lim- 
itation— they  are  faced  with  its  harsh  reali- 
ties. What  happens  to  the  individual  who  has 
worked  for  many  years  and  has  accumulated 
the  required  quarters  of  coverage  only  to  be 
denied  benefits  solely  on  the  basis  of  a  "re- 
cency of  covered  employment"  limitation.  In 
other  words,  a  person  may  have  worked  the 
required  6  out  of  10  yeare  necessary  for  cover- 
age, but  those  five  yean  of  employment  may 
not  have  fallen  wltbln  the  10  year  period 
prior  to  his  total  disability. 

The  rationale  behin(^  the  legislative  history 
of  the  "recency  of  work"  provision,  again, 
briefly  stated,  is  as  follows:  The  purpose  of 
disability  benefits  is  to  provide  a  replacement 
for  earnings  lost  for  those  who  are  totally 
unable  to  work.  Therefore,  It  follows,  accord- 
ing to  the  rationale,  that  a  person  who  hasn't 
worked  for  five  yeara  prior  to  total  disability 
suffers  no  Income  loss. 

The  "recency  of  work"  provision  Is  clearly 
unfair  and  as  a  prerequisite  for  disability  In- 
surance benefits  It  discriminates  against 
those  who:  (1)  have  worked  under  social  se- 
curity for  many  years,  but  change  to  a  Job 
not  covered  by  Social  Security,  (2)  those  who 
are  not  totally  disabled,  but  rather,  experi- 
ence progressive  dlsst>Ulty  enabling  tiiem  in 
periods  of  good  health  to  work  only  epomdl- 
cally  prior  to  permanent  and  total  dlaablllty; 
and  (3)  those  who  have  not  worked  in  the 
last  6  years — but,  who  have  In  their  past  paid 
for  their  benefits  through  compulsory  social 
3eciu-ity  taxation. 

It  is  clear  that  this  provision  for  disability 
Insurance  benefits  overlooks  segments  of  our 
society  which  the  law  specifically  Intended  to 
protect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  current  limitations  in 
the  Social  Security  law  which  I  have  dis- 
cussed with  you  today  must  be  eliminated.  It 
is  abundantly  clear  that  the  law  must  pro- 
ride,  at  least,  equal  treatment — Instead  of 
working  a  severe  hardship  on  otir  nation's 
neediest  citizens. 

If  Social  Security  benefits  continue  to  be 
tied  to  such  limitations  as  the  "retirement 
test"  and  "the  recency  of  work"  test,  respec- 
tively— some  of  our  senior  citizens  and  dis- 
abled workers  can  look  forward  to  being  ex- 
cluded from  benefits  which  they  have  earned. 
Certainly,  this  was  not  the  original  Intent  of 
the  law  wlien  enacted,  nor  should  it  remain  so 
today. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Subconmiittee  will 
act  promptly  In  remedying  these  inequities 
by  providing  for  the  necessary  reform  which  I 
have  outlined  In  this  testimony.  I  urge  that 
you  recommend  the  passage  of  these  two  bills. 


TO  RUSSIA  WITH  LOVE 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  ronarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.)  . 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
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share  with  my  colleagues  an  interesting 
and  possibly  significant  development  in 
our  relations  with  the  peoples  of  the  So- 
viet Union  which  occurred  last  Christ- 
mas. 

The  Greater  Miami  Inspirational  Con- 
cert Series,  imder  the  able  leadership  of 
its  founder  and  director,  the  Honorable 
John  Stembrldge,  sponsored  a  tour  to 
Russia  in  which  50  persons  afBliated  with 
various  Christian  churches  participated. 
Twenty-four  members  of  the  group  were 
artists  and  the  purpose  of  the  tour  was  to 
pi-ovide  inspirational  concerts  in  the 
churches  of  Russia. 

The  group  visited  Baptist  Churches  in 
Moscow  and  Leningrad,  and  the  finest 
service  was  In  Kalinin  where  the  Russian 
pastor  brought  a  deeply  moving  greeting 
from  their  church  to  the  American  visi- 
tors. There  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the 
church  when  he  said: 

This  Is  the  first  Christian  group  that  has 
ever  visited  us  from  the  U.S.A. 

I  commend  Mayor  Stembrldge  and  all 
the  members  of  the  Inspirational  concert 
group  for  their  dedication  and  efforts  to 
serve  God  in  this  way.  The  communica- 
tion of  one  religious  group  with  another 
religious  group  certainly  is  needed  to 
support  the  efforts  of  diplomats  toward 
achieving  world  peace,  and  love  and  im- 
derstanding  among  all  peoples.  This  mis- 
sion was  accomplished  despite  some  al- 
most insurmountable  obstacles,  and  I  re- 
quest permission  to  Insert  in  its  entirety 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  full  ac- 
coimt  of  the  tour,  published  in  the  Good 
News  for  January  1976:.  . 

To  RrssiA   WrrH   Love — Mission 

ACX)OMFI.ISHED 

(By  John  Stembrldge) 
Oiu-  "To  Russia  With  Love  At  Christmas" 
concert  tour  was  prompted  by  an  appearance 
of  Brother  Andrew  on  the  700  Club  on  July 
3rd,  1975.  The  Florecks,  Wortens  and  several 
others  of  ua  from  the  Miami  Inspirational 
Concert  Series  were  visiting  with  the  Fallis's 
in  Floridana  Beach  when  we  heard  Brother 
Andrew  telling  of  the  nolraculous  events 
which  took  place  as  he  and  his  colleagues 
had  taken  Bibles  Into  the  countries  of  the 
U.S.SJl.  Most  impressive  about  his  testimony 
was  hearing  about  the  tears  of  Joy  which 
came  to  the  eyes  of  the  Pastors  and  Chris- 
tians when  they  received  a  personal  copy  of 
the  Bible. 

From  that,  we  began  praying  about  pre- 
senting one  of  our  Inspirational  Concerts  in 
the  Chinxhes  of  Russia.  Intourlst,  the  Rus- 
sian Travel  Agency,  was  contacted.  They  said 
that  we  would  have  to  make  otu-  own  ar- 
rangements with  the  individual  churches 
tliere.  Having  been  to  Moscow  in  1963,  and 
having  sung  in  the  Baptist  Church  there,  I 
was  able  to  write  to  Rev.  Ilia  Orlov,  who  had 
accompanied  me  on  the  organ  at  that  time. 
Later  I  called  the  church  In  Moscow  and 
spoke  to  Bev.  Michael  Zhidkov,  the  Senior 
Minister,  who  invited  us  to  come  and  sing  in 
their  service  on  December  16th. 

Interest  In  the  trip  was  extremely  high 
when  it  was  first  announced  at  our  North 
Dade  Concert  held  at  the  Pulford  United 
Methodist  Church.  Fifty  people  finally  made 
the  trip.  Twenty-four  of  this  number  were 
Artists.  Before  our  departing  on  December 
14th  we  had  many  trying  times.  We  were 
notified  by  our  Tour  Company  that  Intoturist 
would  not  accept  us  as  a  concert  group — ■ 
only  as  tourists.  We  were  told  not  to  attempt 
to  attend  or  to  sing  in  the  <diurche8.  After  a 
sleepless  night,  I  sent  a  telegram  to  our  Tour 
Company  at  3:46  a.m.  on  Sattuxlay,  Decem- 


ber 13th,  stating  that  unless  we  were  allowed 
to  attend  and  to  sing  in  the  churches  In 
Russia  VbAt  we  would  publicly  announce  that 
our  Concert  Tour  had  lieen  rejected  by  In- 
tourist  and  General  Tours.  Also,  the  same 
morning  I  spoke  to  Jean  Davis  In  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  at  the  White  House 
about  our  problems.  She,  In  turn,  spc^e  to 
the  State  Department  and  they  advised  us 
that  normally  there  is  no  problem  for  tour- 
ists to  worship  in  their  churches  and  that 
there  should  not  be  any  problem  with  regard 
to  singing  or  speaking  in  their  churches, 
since  It  would  be  one  religious  g:roup  com- 
municating to  another  religious  group.  Also, 
the  State  Department  sent  the  following  tele- 
gram to  the  American  EmlMussy  in  Moscow: 

"Subject;  Travel  of  Stembrldge  Group  to 
Moscow. 

Mr.  Stembrldge  has  arranged  for  a  group 
of  52  persons  afBliated  with  various  Chris- 
tian churches  to  travel  to  Moscow.  Tour  Is 
sponsored  by  Greater  Miami  Inspirational 
Concert  Series  and  is  being  handled  by  Gen- 
eral Tovirs  of  New  York.  Group  arrives  in 
Moscow  on  Deceml>er  ISth  16:30  Aerofiot 
5316. 

Stembrldge  has  previously  made  informal 
plans  for  group  which  includes  several  pro- 
fessional musicians  to  play  at  services  at 
Moscow  Baptist  Church,  however.  General 
Tours  received  word  from  Intourlst  that  con- 
certs would  not  l>e  allowed  but  group  would 
be  accepted  as  normal  tourists. 

Based  on  information  from  Intourlst,  Gen- 
eral Toms  has  decided  that  they  wlU  allow 
no  musical  Instruments  to  l>e  taken  on  char- 
tered aircraft.  Stembrldge  has  been  advised 
by  Department  and  General  Tours  that 
Soviets  would  not  normally  IntMtere  in  at- 
tendance at  Baptist  services  and  possible  par- 
ticipation in  services. 

Stembrldge  has  been  given  Embassy  phone 
number  and  name  and  will  contact  on  ar- 
rival. 

White  House  Interested." 

A^th  the  Involvement  of  the  White  House 
and  the  State  Department,  we  felt  easier 
about  going  and  were  assured  that  the  Lord 
was  in  charge. 

Our  group  finally  departed  New  Tork  City 
at  10:46  p.m.  on  Decemljer  14th  for  our  trans- 
atlantic flight,  making  a  refueling  stop  In 
Preswick,  Scotland.  We  arrived  in  Moscow 
the  early  evening  on  Monday,  the  15th.  The 
next  morning  we  toured  through  the  Krem- 
lin, seeing  the  Armory  Museiun  wtiich  fea- 
tured the  Jewels,  coaches,  clothing  and  arti- 
facts from  the  time  of  the  Czars.  Afterwards, 
we  went  through  the  Assumption  and  An- 
nunciation Cathedrals,  which  are  testimonies 
to  the  living  God.  Then,  we  saw  the  Palace  of 
Congresses,  where  the  25th  Congress  of  the 
Communist  Party  will  be  meeting  in  Febru- 
ary, 1976. 

At  lunch,  Intourlst  again  refused  to  allow 
their  bus  to  take  us  to  the  chvu-ch  that  eve- 
ning, in  an  effort  to  discourage  tis  from  going. 
After  they  were  told  that  we  would  have  to 
miss  our  evening  meal  at  the  hotel  in  order 
to  go,  they  did  consent  to  let  the  drivers  drop 
us  off  at  the  chureh  after  otu*  afternoon  tour. 
This  decision  still  meant  that  oiu:  group 
would  have  to  walk  a  mUe  and  a  half  t>ack  to 
the  hotel  In  freezing  weather  after  the 
service. 

But,  our  group  was  willing  to  pay  that 
price  In  order  to  sing  and  worship  with  our 
brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ.  Some  of  the 
members  from  their  chtirch  guided  us  back 
to  the  hotel;  for  which  we  were  grateful. 

During  the  service  that  evening  in  the  Mos- 
cow Baptist  Chtirch  otu*  group  sang  a  medley 
of  Christmas  Carols,  which  many  of  you  may 
have  seen  Deceml>er  20th  on  Ralph  Renick's 
Christmas  Program  "Montage"  on  Channel  4, 

His  Folk,  a  quartet  from  Miami  Christian 
College  sang  "Take  My  Life  and  Let  It  Be"; 
and  Barbara  Murphy  sang  the  theme  song  of 
ova  group  "I'll  Tell  The  World  That  I'm  A 
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Christian."  The  Ruaslan  Baptist  Church  choir 
sang  in  Russian  several  times  and  was  as  fine 
a  choir  as  any  of  us  have  heard  in  the  VM.A. 
Two  of  their  Mimstera  spolce  briefly. 
Michael  Spangler.  Chaplain  of  the  American 
Embassy,  spoke  and  was  there  as  a  liaison 
between  the  membership  and  ourselves.  Rev. 
Dan  Audenwn  ot  the  Bethany  Evangelical 
Chiu-ch  In  Miami  led  in  prayer,  and  I  brought 
greetings  from  our  group  and  the  Ciu-istians 
of  America  to  our  brothers  and  slaters  in  the 
U.S.SJI. 

After  the  service,  we  met  for  a  short  fel- 
lowabip  with  the  Ministers,  their  choir  and 
some  ot  their  members.  Marguerite  Worten 
sang  "To  Be  With  Him  Will  Crown  It  AU". 
and  then  all  of  us  sang  "Blessed  Assurance" 
in  Russian  and  English  simultaneously. 
_Our  next  service  was  In  Kalinin  where  we 
were  able  to  sing  and  speak  much  more  freely. 
Many  thought  that  this  was  our  finest  serv- 
ice. Art  Nicholas  sang  "Birthday  Of  A  King"; 
Jean  Pfair  sang  "l  Trust  In  God":  His  Fold 
sang  "Shine".  Their  choir  and  male  quartet 
sang.  Then  all  of  ua  joined  together  and  we 
sang  "Let  The  Beauty  Of  Jesus  Be  Seen 
In  Me". 

Bob  Fallis  brought  greetings  to  them  from 
the  Indian  River  In^iraUon  Concert  Se- 
ries. The  Russian  pastor  then  brought  a 
deeply  moving  greeting  from  their  church 
to  us.  There  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  church 
when  he  said  "This  la  the  first  Christian 
group  that  has  e»'er  visited  us  from  the 
VSJi- 

After  another  sU  hour  train  rtde  we  ar- 
rived in  Leningrad,  where  we  sang  m  the 
service  Saturday  evening.  December  aoth, 
and  Sunday  morning,  December  31st.  At  first 
the  pastor  there  said  we  could  not  sing,  but 
Ood  turned  ail  the  "no's"  on  our  trip  into 
"yes's".  It  was  absolutely  beautiful  to  see 
His  hand  at  work  literally  moving  mountains 
out  of  our  path ! 

Even  coming  home  demonstrated  His  hand- 
iwork. We  stayed  an  extra  night  in  I.«nin- 
grad  because  our  plane  was  snowed  in  at 
Moscow.  We  stayed  an  extra  night  in  New 
York  (both  at  the  airlines'  expense)  when 
no  flights  were  available.  PUially.  after  group 
prayer,  on  the  morning  of  December  24th 
Eastern  dusted  off  an  old  Electra  prop  plane 
to  fly  our  group,  and  about  40  others,  home 
in  time  for  Christmas. 

All  we  can  say  is  "To  Ctod  Be  The  Olorv— 
Great  Things  He  Has  Done" ! 


Why  couldn't  each  taxpayer,  upon  paying 
his  Income  tax,  pay  an  additional  $S  or  910 
to  be  designated  toward  the  retirement  of 
our  national  debt?  I  feel  that  there  ai« 
enough  people  in  this  country  who  love  this 
country  enough  to  make  this  small  saorlflce 
toward  seeing  our  national  debt  leduoed. 
With  such  a  plan  as  this,  along  with  a  Ann 
commitment  from  each  Iilember  of  Congreea 
to  work  toward  reducing  our  national  ex- 
penditures. I  beUeve  that  the  problem  of  our 
national  debt  could  be  solved. 

I  agree.  It  could  be  solved  by  dedicated 
citizens  such  as  Mr.  Cage,  so  long  as  we 
in  Congress  keep  faith  with  them. 

Certainly,  there  can  be  no  quibbling 
over  the  propriety  of  this  amendment. 

We  have  a  precedent,  the  dollar  check- 
ofif  now  pi-e-sent  which  sends  tax  dollars 
to  election  funds. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  are 
plenty  of  people  In  this  great  land  who 
can  afford  and  would  be  wiUlng  to  aUot 
a  few  doUars  of  their  tax  money— over 
and  above  what  they  must  pay— to  retir- 
ing the  national  debt. 

•niese  are  the  men  and  women  in  our 
Nation  who  understand  that  the  tremen- 
dous national  debt  is  the  culprit  of  In- 
flation, is  the  culprit  which  is  drying  up 
mortgage  money,  capital  hivestment-ex- 
pansion  moneys,  and,  Uierefore,  the  cul- 
prit for  reducing  our  gross  national 
pi-oduct. 

I  would  urge  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  tlie  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
to  consider  carefully  this  Idea  from  Mr 
Cage  which  I  now  intiXKluce  as  an 
amendment  to  the  tax  law. 
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During  the  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1976 
the  military  services  recruited  215  400 
men  and  women  to  sllghtily  exceed  their 
total  recruiting  objectives  of  214.600  The 
recruiting  total  was  equal  to  51  percent 
of  the  total  objective  for  the  fiscal  year: 

BLACKS  AND  WOMEN  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  NON-PRMMJ- 
SERVICE  ACCESSIONS 
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The  total  Selected  Reserve  strength 
at  the  end  of  November  was  2,000  below 
the  strength  totals  at  the  end  of  October. 
Kach  compcment  except  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  Army  Reserve 
showed  an  increase  In  end  strength  over 
October: 

StlECTED  RESERVE  STRENGTHS 
intlMMaiHisI 


Averatt  atraaflh  1*76 


TAXPAYER  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
REDUCE  NA-nONAL  DEBT 

<Mr.  MILFORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MILPORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  distin- 
guished colleagues,  today  I  want  to  per- 
mit this  House  the  privilege  of  consider- 
ing an  idea  of  one  of  my  constituents. 

I  am  proud  to  pass  on  this  idea  in  the 
toi-m  of  an  amendment  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

My  amendment  would  provide  a  way  in 
%hlch  people  who  want  to — and  can 
afford  to— may  contribute  on  their  In- 
come ta.x  returns  for  the  specific  purpose 
Oi  reducing  the  national  debt. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  one  of 
those  ideas  which  has  the  simplicity  and 
clarity  to  evoke  the  response,  "I  wonder 
why  I  dW  not  think  of  that." 

But  instead.  I  must  confess  that  the 
Wea  came  from  a  motel  manager  In  Dal- 
las. Mr.  G.  w.  Cage. 

Mr.  Cage  wrote  me.  saying : 


MILITARY  MANPOWER  ASSESS- 
MENT AND  RECRUITING  RESULTS 
FOR  FIRST  HALF  OP  FISCAL  YEAR 
1976 

<Mr.  DAN  DANIEL  asked  and  was 
given  permLssion  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pre- 
liminary results  covering  the  first  « 
months  of  fiscal  year  1976  show  that  the 
total  active  strength  of  the  four  military 
services  at  the  end  of  December  1975 
was  2.084.000.  This  was  99.6  percent  of 
the  December  objective  of  2.090.000. 
Actual  strengths  and  service  objecUves 
for  December  are  shown  below: 

ACTIVE    MILITARY   STRENGTH.    END    OF    OrrFMBfR    1975 
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It  has  also  been  announced  that  the 
services  recruited  27.000  men  and  women 
in  December  for  109  percent  of  the  serv- 
ices' i-ecrulting  objective  of  24.700.  All 
services  essentially  met  or  exceeded  their 
objectives  for  December. 


■  NumbofS  may  not  aifd  due  to  roundinf. 

Seventy -nine  percent  of  all  nonprlor 
service  enlistees  in  the  first  6  months  of 
fiscal  year  1976  were  high  school  grad- 
uates and  96  percent  were  In  Mental 
Categories  I-m.  which  are  the  average 
and  above  average  mental  groups.  Each 
sei-vlce  registered  an  Increase  in  the  pro- 
portion of  high  school  graduates  over 
the  coiTCsponding  period  last  year. 

High  school  graduates  and  Mental 
CategoiT  I-m  enlistees  for  the  first  6 
months  of  fl.scal  year  1976  akmg  with 
percentages  for  last  yeai-  are  shown 
below: 
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I  Numbers  may  not  add  duB  to  rounding. 

Statistical  data  supplied  to  me  shows 
that  the  black  proportion  of  new  en- 
listees in  the  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1976 
was  lower  than  last  year  but  was  still 
above  the  proporti(m  of  blacks  in  the 
general  population.  Women  conthiued  to 
account  for  about  i  percent  of  all  non- 
priw  service  accessions. 


TAX  ON  TAR  AND  NICOTINE  IN  CIG- 
ARETTES FOR  NATIONAL  HEALTH 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
ADVISORY  COMMISSION 

(Mr.  DAN  DANIEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  eoctend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rbcord  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Health  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  is 
holding  a  hearing  today  on  S.  2902.  It 
would  establish  a  National  Health  Re- 
search and  Development  Advisory  Com- 
mission with  broad  powers  to  do  research, 
provide  treatment,  make  studies,  or  oth- 
erwise inject  Itself  in  the  field  of  medi- 
cine to  a  degree  never  before  conceived  in 
this  coimtry.  The  Commission,  under  this 
bill,  would  have  provided  to  it  all  moneys 
derived  from  a  confiscatory  tax  based 
upon  the  tar  and  nicotine  content  in 
cigarettes.  This  tax  would  be  on  a  gradu- 
ated basis,  running  from  1977  to  1980, 
and  in  that  year  and  succeeding  years, 
the  average  increase  in  the  Federid  tax 
would  be  30  cents  a  pack.  Some  ciga- 
rettes, with  a  high  degree  of  tar  and 
nicotine  content,  would  be  taxed  at  the 
level  of  50  cents  per  pack. 

A  number  of  Members  of  this  body 
and  of  the  other  body  who  are  vitally 
concerned  about  this  matter  sought  per- 
mission to  testify  in  today's  hearing,  but 
this  wsis  denied  since  only  the  sponsor- 
ing Member,  representatives  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  the  American 
Heart  Association,  and  the  Tobacco  In- 
stitute were  scheduled  as  witnesses.  Sup- 
posedly Members  of  Congress  will  be 
heard  late  next  month. 

Since  we  were  unable  to  personally 
deliver  oiu:  comments  to  the  committee, 
I  am  bringing  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  and  include  herewith 
a  statement  which  I  have  submitted  to 
the  subcommittee: 

Remarks  or  the  Honorable  Dan  Daniix  of 
ViRGiNu,  Betobe  the  Health  Sxtbcommit- 
TEE  OF  THE  Senate  Labor  and  Pcbuc  Wel- 
fare COMMriTEE  on  THURSDAT,  FEBRUARY 
10.  1976 

Mr.  Cbalrmau  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, It  Is  a  privilege  for  me  to  appear 


today  In  opposition  to  S.  2902,  which  Is  pend- 
ing before  you. 

I  represent  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Virginia,  one  of  the  largest  flue-cured 
tobacco  producing  areas  in  the  country. 
Thousands  of  people  In  my  District  have 
made  their  living  for  many  years  by  grow- 
ing tobacco.  Other  thousands  work  in  related 
industries.  Tobacco  is  one  of  the  principal 
soiu-ces  of  Income  in  Virginia  and  its  Impact 
on  the  economy  of  our  state  Is  considerable. 

However,  I  am  not  here  today  because  of 
this  fact.  Important  though  it  may  be  to  the 
constituency  Z  represent.  A  careful  reading 
of  S.  2902  troubles  me  greatly,  because  the 
potentially  dangerous  results  of  such  legis- 
lation defy  Imagination.  Like  many  attempts 
to  deal  with  a  so-called  "public  problem", 
the  bill  seeks,  through  punitive  means,  to 
regiment  society,  raise  vast  sums  through 
new  taxes  and  spend  these  monies  without 
regard  to  what  already  is  being  done  to  deal 
with  the  problem. 

As  an  advocate  of  less  governmental  inter- 
ference in  our  society,  1  am  vigorously  op- 
posed to  creating  a  new  bureaucracy  with 
the  potential  for  unrestricted  regulation  and 
harassment  of  the  type  set  forth  in  this  bill. 
The  proposed  National  Health  Research  and 
Development  Advisory  Commission  would 
duplicate  work  already  being  done  by  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  Monies  derived 
from  the  massive  new  taxes  could  not  be 
efrectively  spent  without  creating  a  gigantic 
bureaucracy  which  eventually  would  reach 
into  every  home  in  America. 

One  might  recall  the  lofty  purposes  stated 
at  the  time  Congress  enacted  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act — only  to  find 
that  once  the  bureaucrats  got  bold  of  that 
relatively  simple  bill,  the  resiUts  were  as- 
tounding. In  more  recent  time,  we  remember 
what  happened  when  Congress  created  the 
Privacy  Act.  The  ripple  effect  of  the  never- 
ending  regulations  Is  still  difficult  to  believe. 

This  has  happened  with  the  creation  of 
most  new  Federal  programs — and  it  would 
happen  with  this  one  too. 

S.  2902  is  dangerous  enough  on  Its  face — 
but  who  knows  what  lies  behind  the  printed 
page. 

The  bill  addresses  itself  to  some  of  the 
major  health  problems  in  the  nation — and 
this  Is  conunendable.  But  to  attribute  their 
cause  primarily  to  cigarette  smoking  is 
neither  proven  nor  fair. 

The  bUl  purports  to  deal  with  the  problem 
by  raising  vast  new  taxes — estimated  to  be 
$9.3  bUlion  in  1980  and  succeeding  years — 
and  spending  this  money  In  a  search  to  prove 
its  thesis. 

It  gives  lip  service  to  the  $2.1  bUllon  now 
being  spent  annually  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment in  these  problem  areas  and  presumes 
that  there  woiild  be  no  reduction  in  this 
when  the  new  wlndfaU  becomes  avaUable. 
In  fact,  it  assumes  that  other  research  pro- 
grams would  be  unaffected.  This  too  defies 
the  experience  we  have  had  with  other  Fed- 
eral programs. 

The  bill  cites  cigarette  smoking  as  the 
main  reason  for  the  massive  new  Federal 
program — which  Is  a  punitive  attack  on  one 


Industry,  without  similar  concern  sJsout 
other  areas  from  which  equal  or  greater 
danger  c<Hnes.  This  sets  up  the  obvious  ques- 
tion of  whether  this  bill  is  a  direct  attack 
on  the  tobacco  Industry  exclusively  or  simply 
a  fore-runner  to  similar  assaults  on  other 
so-called  health  hazard  areas. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry has  been  singled  out  for  attack — and 
it  wlU  not  be  the  last. 

Extensive  hearings  have  l>een  held  on  this 
side  and  in  the  other  Body,  with  a  vast  array 
of  statistics  and  health  Infomoation  put  on 
the  public  record.  Each  time,  the  causal 
effects  of  cigarette  smoking,  as  related  to 
vaiiovis  health  problems,  has  been  worked 
over  minutely — without  proving  much.  Noth- 
ing that  I  have  read  w  heard  leads  me  to 
believe  that  there  has  been  any  dramatic 
change  in  the  substance  of  this  Information. 

The  tobacco  Industry  is  not  unaware  of 
these  studies  and  conducts  many  of  its  own. 
When  new  information  is  available,  one  can 
expect  that  the  Indvistry  will  be  in  the  fore- 
front of  efforts  to  make  the  truth  known. 

Others  more  scientifically  capable  than  I 
will  speeX  of  the  specific  Issue  which  brings  * 
this  matter  into  public  discussion.  We  must 
remember,  however,  that  a  statistic  is  not 
necessarily  a  fact — and  we  need  facts  if  ever 
there  is  to  be  a  massive  government  program 
of  this  type. 

It  is  interesting  that  among  supporters  of 
this  bill  are  some  who  have  been  telling  us 
for  years  that  the  government  has  no  busi- 
ness legislating  morality.  Of  course,  they  wlU 
say  that  the  bill  does  not  prohibit  smoking — 
it  simply  raises  the  cost  to  a  confiscatory 
level. 

This  bill  will  price  cigarette  smoking  out 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor  who  have  the 
same  right  to  exercise  freedom  of  choice  as 
the  rich. 

Even  if  the  piuposes  and  need  for  the  leg- 
islation were  obvious — and  they  are  not — the 
method  of  reaching  the  stated  objective  Is 
unacceptable  In  our  system.  Are  we  to  em- 
bark on  a  system  of  taxation  where  every 
program  will  have  to  raise  its  own  support? 

And,  under  terms  of  the  biU,  regardless  of 
how  much  money  is  raised,  it  would  all  be 
held  for  expenditure  In  such  programs  wheth- 
er needed  or  not. 

The  Inescapable  conclusion  In  the  bill  is 
that  if  there  were  no  cigarette  smoking,  there 
would  be  none  of  the  health  problems  to 
which  the  bill  addresses  itself. 

We  might  ask  then — ^what  about  the  other 
habits  which  some  consider  dangerous  in 
which  some  of  us  indulge?  Will  we  be  told 
later  that  a  tax  may  be  added  on  excessive 
eating,  drinking,  exercising,  etc. 

The  bill  would  add  additional  taxes  of  up- 
wards of  $9  billion  annually  on  those  who 
smoke — a  group  which  is  already  paying 
each  year  $2.4  bUlion  at  the  Federal  level 
and  $3.3  bilUon  at  the  state  level.  Since  states 
and  localities  frequently  turn  to  cigarettes  as 
a  source  of  new  revenue,  enactment  of  this 
bill  would  effectively  cut  off  still  another 
source  of  taxes  for  other  divisions  of  gov- 
ernment. 
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In  s\immary.  In  my  opinion,  this  Is  a  bad 
bill.  It  springs  from  good  motivation,  but  it 
la  111  conceived,  would  create  more  problems 
than  It  would  solve  and  would  establish  a 
precedent  which  I  do  not  feel  we  can  Ignore. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Febrtmry  19,  197  G. 


IT  IS  TIME  TO  PROVIDE  REAL  PRO- 
TECTION FOR  OUR  LEGITIMATE 
NATIONAL  SECURITY  SECRETS 

<Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  ttie  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
wake  of  an  increasing  rash  of  unauthor- 
ized disclosures  of  classified  information, 
and  especially  the  outrageous  publica- 
tion of  an  entire  House  report  which  was 
supposedly  protected  by  this  own  body's 
i-ules  of  confidentiality  as  well  as  the 
executive's  classification  system.  I  say 
that  it  is  well  past  time  for  this  Congress 
to  get  serious  about  providing  real  pro- 
tection for  our  legitimate  national  se- 
curity secrets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  a 
measure  designed  to  provide  an  effective 
means  of  policing  the  integrity  and  en- 
suring the  confidentiality  of  our  foreign 
intelligence  security  system.  As  proposed 
by  the  President  in  his  package  of  in- 
telligence community  reforms  earlier  this 
week,  this  bill  would  amend  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947  to  provide  real,  en- 
forceable penalties   for   the   unauthor- 
ized disclosure  of  legitimately  classified 
information     relating     to     intelligence 
sources  and  methods  by  Oovemment  em- 
ployees, contractors,  and  all  others  in 
authorized  possession  of  such  sensitive 
Information.  As  you  will  recall,  the  1947 
act  vested  responsibility  in  the  Diiector 
of  Central  Intelligence  for  protecting  for- 
eign intelligence  sources   and   methods 
from  unauthorized  disclosure.  This  leg- 
islation will  amend  that  act  to  provide 
the   DCI   with    a    carefully    delineated 
means  for  fulfilling  that  responsibility.  In 
other  words,  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947  directed  the  DCI  to  provide  security 
for  intelligence  gathering  sources   and 
methods,  but  did  not  grant  him  adequate 
authority  to  enforce  his  directives  in  an 
effective  and  reasonable  way.  and  it  Is 
about  time — some  29  years  later — that  we 
take    appropriate   legislative   action   to 
remedy    that    defect    in    the    origlna] 
statute. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  attaching  a  copy  of 
this  proposed  legislation  to  my  statement 
here  along  with  a  section-by-section 
analysis  of  its  pi-ovisions.  The  Members 
will  note  that  this  is  an  eminently  rea- 
sonable approach  to  the  serious  problem 
of  unauthorized  disclosures  of  legiti- 
mately classified  information.  Ttiis  bill, 
if  enacted,  will  hit  directly  at  the  source 
of  the  problem — ^providing  stiff  penalties 
for  the  so-called  leaker — without,  in  any 
way.  jeopardizing  any  of  the  first  amend- 
ment freedoms  and  other  constitutional 
safeguards  which  are  rightly  enjoyed  by 
the  press  or  the  American  people  gen- 
erally. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  have  sev- 


eral of  my  colleagues  from  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  as  well 
as  several  other  distinguished  Members 
of  this  House.  Join  me  in  introducing 
this  important  legislation  today.  I  cer- 
tainly Intend  to  solicit  further  cosponsors 
for  this  necessary  improvement  in  our 
laws  as  soon  as  possible.  Let  us  make  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  an  important 
first  step  toward  better  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  Executive  in 
support  of  an  effective,  law-abiding,  and 
secure  U.S.  foreign  intelligence  capabil- 
ity designed  to  further  the  best  national 
interests  of  our  country. 
The  material  referred  to  follows: 

H.R.  12006 
A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o) 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Section 
102  of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1»47  as 
amended  ( 50  U.S.C.A.  403) .  Is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  the  followUig  new  subsection 
(g): 

(g)  In  the  Interests  of  the  security  of  the 
foreign  Intelligence  activities  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  order  further  to  Implement  the 
proviso  of  section  102(d)  (3)  of  the  Act  that 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  shall  be 
responsible  for  protecting  Intelligence  sources 

and  methods  from  unauthorized  dl.scIo6ure 

( 1 )   Whoever,  being  or  having  been  in  duly 
authorized  possession  or  control  of  Informa- 
tion   relating    to    Intelligence    sources    and 
methods,  or  whoever,  being  or  having  been 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  or 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  of  the  United 
States,  or  a  contractor  of  the  United  States 
Government,  or  an  employee  of  a  contractor 
of  the  United  States  Oovemment.  and  In  the 
course   of   such   relationship    becomes   poe- 
■eased  of  such  information  Imparts  or  com- 
mimlcates  It  by  any  means  to  a  person  not 
authorized  to  receive  it  or  to  the  general  pub- 
lic shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both; 
(2)   For  the  piuposes  of  this  subsection', 
the   term   "Information   relating  to  Intelli- 
gence sources  and  methods"  means  any  In- 
formation,  regardless  of  its  origin,  that  is 
classified   piu^uant   to  the  provisions  of  a 
sutute  or  Executive  order,  or  a  regulation  or 
a  rule  issued  pursuant  thereto  as  informa- 
tion requiring  a  specific  degree  of  protection 
against  luiauthorlzed  disclosure  for  reasons 
of  national  security  and  which.  In  the  Inter- 
est of  the  foreign  Intelligence  activities  of 
the  United  States,  has  been  specifically  des- 
ignated by  a  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  which  is  author- 
ized by  law  or  by  the  President  to  engage  in 
foreign  Intelligence  activities  for  the  United 
States  as  Information  concerning — 

(A)  methods  of  collecting  foreign  Intelli- 
gence; 

(B)  sources  of  foreign  Intelligence, 
whether  human,  technical,  or  other;  or 

<C)  methods  and  techniques  of  analysis 
and  evaluauon  of  foreign  intelligence. 

(3)  A  person  who  Is  not  authorized  to  re- 
ceive information  reUtlng  to  intelligence 
sources  and  methods  is  not  subject  to  pros- 
ecution for  con^lracy  to  commit  an  offense 
under  this  subeectlon.  or  as  an  accomplice, 
within  the  meaning  of  secUons  2  and  3  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  in  the  com- 
mission of  an  offense  under  this  subsection. 
unless  he  became  possessed  of  such  infor- 
mation in  the  course  of  a  relationship  with 
the  United  States  Government  as  described 
in  paragraph  ( 1 ) :  Provided,  however.  That 
the  bar  created  by  this  paragraph  does  not 


preclude  the  Indictment  or  conviction  for 
conspiracy  of  any  person  who  to  subject  to 
prosecution  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  sub- 
section. 

(4)  It  is  a  bar  to  prosecution  under  this 
subsection  that: 

(A)  at  the  time  of  the  offense  there  dl<J 
not  exist  a  review  procedure  wlthm  the  Gov- 
ernment agency  described  In  paragraph  (2) 
of  thU  subsection  through  which  the  de- 
fendant could  obtain  review  of  the  con- 
tinuing necessity  for  the  classiflcaUon  and 
designation; 

(B)  prior  to  the  return  of  the  Indictment 
or  the  filing  of  the  information,  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  the  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence did  not  jolnUy  certify  to  the 
court  that  the  Information  was  lawfully 
classified  and  lawfully  designated  pursiumt 
to  paragraph  )2)  at  the  time  of  the  offense; 

(C)  the  information  has  been  placed  in 
the  public  domaUi  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment; or 

(D)  the  information  was  not  lawfully 
classified  and  lawfully  designated  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (2)  at  the  time  of  the  offense. 

(5)  It  Is  a  defense  to  a  prosecution  under 
this  subsection  that  the  information  was 
communicated  only  to  a  regularly  consti- 
tuted subcommittee,  committee  or  Joint  com- 
mittee of  Congress,  pursuant  to  lawful  de- 
noand. 

(6)  Any  hearing  by  the  court  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  determination  whether  the 
Information  was  lawfully  classified  and  law- 
fully designated,  shall  be  In  camera; 

(A)  at  the  close  of  any  in  camera  review, 
the  court  shall  enter  into  the  record  an 
order  pursuant  to  its  findings  and  deter- 
minations; 

(B)  any  determination  by  the  court  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  a  question  of  law. 

(7)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence  any  person 
Is  about  to  engage  lu  any  acts  or  pracUces 
which  wIU  constitute  a  violation  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Attorney  General,  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  may  make  application  to 
the  appropriate  court  for  an  order  enjoining 
such  acts  or  practices,  and  upon  a  showing 
that  such  person  is  about  to  engage  In  any 
such  acts  or  practices,  a  permanent  or  tem- 
porary injunction,  restraining  order,  or  other 
order  may  be  granted.  In  the  case  of  an  ap- 
plication for  an  order  under  this  paragraph; 

(A)  the  court  shall  not  hold  an  In  camera 
hearing  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  deter- 
mination as  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  classifi- 
cation and  designation  of  the  hiformatlon 
unless  It  has  determined  after  giving  due 
consideration  to  all  attending  evidence  that 
such  evidence  does  not  indicate  that  the 
matter  has  been  lawfully  classified  and 
designated; 

(B)  the  court  shall  not  invalidate  the 
classification  or  designation  unless  it  finds 
that  the  judgment  of  the  department  or 
agency,  pursuant  to  paragr^b  <2).  as  to  the 
lawfulness  of  the  classification  and  designa- 
tion was  arbitrary,  capricious  and  without 
a  reasonable  basis  In  fact. 
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Sbctiokal  Analysis  and  Explanation 
This  bUl  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (g) 
to  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  fiu-ther 
Implements  a  proviso  of  that  Act  imposing 
a  duty  upon  the  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence to  protect  InteUlgence  sources  and 
methods  from  unauthorleed  disclosure.  The 
new  subsection  draws  upon  extotlng  concepts 
of  law  found  wltliln  18  VS.C.  7M  (relating 
to  communication  Intelligence)  and  42  U.S.C. 
2204  et  seq.  (relating  to  atomic  energy 
Restricted  Data). 

Paragraph  (1)  of  the  new  tubsection 
Idsntlfles  the  special  and  limited  class  ot 
Individuals  having  privity  of  access  to  the 


Mnsttlve  Information  ds&ned  in  paragraph 
li)  below  and  proserlbss  their  culpable 
cwnmunicatlon  of  such  information  to  an 
unauthorized  recipient. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  the  new  aubaeotion  de- 
Ones  the  spe4^  category  of  Informatloa  re- 
iftUng  to  InteUlgence  sources  and  methods 
which  is  subject  to  the  new  provlBlons.  It 
also  recognizes  the  authority  of  the  Dlreetor 
and  heads  of  other  agencies  ezprestfy  au- 
thorized by  law  or  by  the  President  to  engage 
in  Intelligence  activities  for  the  United 
States,  to  provide  for  the  appropriate  desig- 
nation of  such  Information. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  the  new  subsection  as- 
sures that  only  the  special  and  limited  class 
of  indlvlduaU    Identified   under   paragraph 

(1)  above  will  be  subject  to  prosecution  as  a 
result  of  the  violation  of  the  new  subsection. 
This  U  in  keeping  with  the  intent  that  the 
new  provision  penalizes  as  unlawful  only 
the  conduct  of  those  whose  access  to  the 
designated  information  is  dependent  upon 
understandings  arUlng  out  of  a  relationship 
involving  trust  and  confidence.  OoUateral 
prosecution  related  to  the  violation  of  any 
other  provision  of  law.  however,  Is  not  viti- 
ated by  this  paragraph. 

Paragraph  (4)  of  the  new  subsection  pro- 
vides that  no  prosecution  may  be  Instituted 
unless  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Director 
of  Central  InteUlgence  first  Jointly  oerttfy  to 
the  court  that  the  Information  was  lawfully 
classified  and  lawfully  designated  for  limited 
dissemination;  the  Information  was  not 
placed  m  the  public  domain  by  the  Oovem- 
ment; an  agency  review  procedture  existed 
whereby  the  defendant  could  have  seoured  a 
review  of  the  Information  in  question  for  a 
determination  on  public  releasabiutr.  an* 
the  Information  was  lawfully  classUled  and 
lawfully  designated  pursuant  to  pangr^h 

(2)  at  the  time  of  the  offense. 
Paragraph  (S)  of  the  new  subsection  pro- 
vides a  defense  to  prosecution  If  the  Informa- 
tion was  only  provided  to  a  regularty  con- 
stituted committee.  Joint  committee  or  Joint 
committee  of  Congress,  pursuant  to  lawful 
demand. 

Paragraph  (6)  of  the  new  aubseetUtn  pro- 
vides that  any  hearing  by  the  court  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  Information  was  lawfully 
classified  and  lawfully  designated  shall  be 
<n  camera  and  such  determination  shall  be  a 
question  of  law. 

Paragraph  (7)  of  the  new  subsection  per- 
nute  the  Attorney  General  to  petition  a  court 
to  enjoin  in jvmctlon  any  act  which  the  Direc- 
tor believes  will  violate  any  provision  of  the 
new  subsection.  This  authority  Is  intended  to 
provide  prompt  judicial  action  to  avoid  dam- 
age to  the  U.8.  foreign  intelligence  effort  In 
circumstances  where  punitive  criminal  actltm 
alone,  being  necessarily  ex  post  facto,  may 
be  Inadequate  In  ac^eving  the  underlying 
objective  of  the  legislation  which  Is  to  pro- 
tect Intelligence  sources,  methods  and  tech- 
niques from  unauthorized  disclosure.  Itils 
paragraph  also  provides  that  In  any  bearing 
for  such  an  order  the  court  shall  not  hold  an 
in  camera  hearing  to  determine  the  lawful- 
ness of  the  classification  and  deelgnatlcm  of 
the  information  unless  It  has  first  ccmsldered 
all  attending  evidence  and  determined  that 
the  evidence  does  not  Indicate  that  tb^  mat- 
ter has  been  lavrfully  classified  and  lawfully 
designated.  The  paragraph  further  provides 
that  the  court  may  Invalidate  a  olaaslflcatlon 
or  designation  if  It  finds  the  judgment  of  the 
department  m'  agency  head  was  arbitrary, 
capricious  and  without  a  reasonable  basis  In 
fact. 


point  In  the  Rkcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  report  that  former  Congress- 
man Emory  Price  of  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
recently  passed  away.  He  served  in  Con- 
gress for  three  terms  during  World  War 
n  and  many  of  you  in  Congress  remem- 
ber him  as  a  warm  and  kindly  man  with 
whom  you  once  served  here.  He  was  an 
attorney  and  real  estate  businessman, 
and  active  church  and  civic  leader,  and 
held  many  public  ofBces.  He  served  in 
Jacksonville's  city  council,  and  as  super- 
visor of  registration  and  as  Jacksonville's 
police  commissioner.  He  was  also  at  one 
time  clerk  of  the  civil  and  criminal 
courts.  Certainly  few  men  have  served 
their  cotmtry  and  home  communities  in 
more  varied  and  important  positions.  I 
know  all  Members  of  Congress  join  me 
in  expressing  the  hope  that  his  widow 
and  children  may  take  comfort  in  his 
many  achievements  for  his  area  of  resi- 
dence and  for  his  beloved  coimtry. 


FORMER  CONGRESSMAN  EMORY 
PRICE 

(Mr.  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


CYPRUS  NEGOTIATIONS 

(Mr.  FOUNTAIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  Nations  has  announced  that  the 
C^nis  intercommunal  talks  resumed 
Tuesday.  February  17.  In  Vienna  under 
the  personal  auspices  of  TJU.  Secretary- 
General  Waldhelm.  I  commend  both  sides 
for  agreeing  to  pursue  these  negotiations, 
and  hope  and  pray  that  the  meetings  vrtll 
progress  toward  a  Cyprus  solution  which 
is  fair  and  just  to  all. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  nego- 
tiations will  not  be  easy  and  probably 
not  as  speedy  as  many  would  wish.  There 
are  genuine  and  honest  differences  be- 
tween the  parties  on  how  to  approach 
some  of  the  critical  Issues. 

The  Turks,  for  example,  emphasize 
that  the  history  of  the  Island  does  not 
beghi  with  1974.  They  point  to  the  1960'8, 
for  example,  when  intercommimal  strife 
on  Cyprus  created  a  large  Turkish/ 
Cypriot  refugee  situation.  Tliey  stress 
with  some  bitterness  that  there  was  no 
international  outcry  at  that  time  over 
their  compatriots  who  were  displaced. 
While  this  diould  In  no  way  diminish  our 
concern  with  the  present  refugee  situa- 
tion on  the  Island,  we  should  be  aware 
that  there  has  been  suffering  on  both 
sides  and  that  these  experiences  affect 
the  present  day  attitudes  and  negotiat- 
ing strategies. 

The  Greeks  for  their  part  feel  that 
they  are  the  aggrieved  party  and  that  the 
Turks  have  shown  bad  faith  despite  a 
Greek  willingness  to  negotiate.  On 
Cyprus,  they  say,  the  Turks  failed  to 
withdraw  after  invading  as  a  guarantor 
power  and  instead  engaged  in  a  further 
military  operation  whose  objective  was 
conquest  and  which  created  a  huge  re- 
fugee problem.  The  Greeks  have  accused 
the  Turks  of  hindering  negotiations  de- 
spite Greek  willingness  to  accommodate 
most  Turkish  demands. 

In  view  of  the  complexities  and  con- 


flicting claims  in  this  situation.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  hope  that  we  will  not  be  at- 
tempting to  pin  Uame  for  a  lack  of  nego- 
tiating progress  to  date  solely  oh  one 
side  or  the  other.  Each  side  has  deeply 
and  genuinely  held  views  and,  I  am  con- 
vinced, honest  differences  over  how  to  go 
about  seeking  a  permanent  solution. 

The  fact  that  the  negotiations  are 
getting  imderway  again  should  In  itself 
be  regarded  as  evidence  of  an  even  more 
import{int  consideration — a  sincere  de- 
sire, which  I  believe  is  held  by  both  sides, 
that  we  must  achieve  an  enduring  peace 
for  Cyprus.  I  note  too  that  Turkey  has 
withdrawn  another  2,000  troops,  bring- 
ing the  total  she  has  removed  from 
Cypi-us  to  12.000.  These  developments  are 
illustrative  that  the  will  to  move  toward 
a  final  solution  to  the  Cyprus  problem 
exists,  which  I  think  is  shared  by  both 
sides. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  travel  to 
the  area  recently  and  I  came  to  appreci- 
ate more  fully  the  legitimate  concerns 
and  Interests  of  both  sides.  Mutual  sus- 
picions exist  and  can  only  be  dispelled 
in  the  negotiating  process.  While  I  be- 
came aware  of  the  difficulties  and  hurdles 
to  be  faced.  I  also  came  away  with 
strong  feelings  that  both  sides  want  a 
peaceful  settlement. 

There  is  a  recogmtion  this  process 
will  be  difficult  and  probably  at  a  pace 
which  will  frustrate  those  who  most 
want  a  settlement.  All  of  us  that  want 
a  just  and  enduring  settlement  must  lend 
our  assistance  to  these  efforts.  Too  many 
irresponsible  public  statements  and 
charges  have  been  made  which  do  not 
serve  the  efforts  of  those  who  genuinely 
seek  to  move  ahead  on  the  Cyprus  issue. 
Such  statements  and  actions  will  not 
contribute  to  the  goal  of  peace. 

I  believe  that  we  In  the  Congress  bear 
a  special  responsibility  to  refrain  from 
actions  which  would  adversely  affect  the 
delicate  negotiating  process  which  has 
finally  been  reestabllslied  after  months 
of  painstaking  effort. 


EXPLANATION  AS  TO  VOTE 

(Mr.  DANIELSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday.  February  10, 1975. 1  was  present 
and  voted  "yea"  on  rollcall  No.  50,  when 
the  vote  was  taken  on  the  rule  under 
which  H.R.  11453,  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Projects  Amendments  of  1976, 
was  considered.  Thereafter,  my  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  failure  of  the  elec- 
tronic voting  system  to  record  my  vote. 
This  was  confirmed  by  the  tally  as 
printed  in  the  Record,  which  shows  me 
as  not  voting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  the  Record 
to  show  that,  had  the  voting  system  not 
failed,  it  would  have  reflected  tliat  I  voted 
"yea"  in  this  instance. 


TOXIC    SUBSTANCES    CONTROL— A 
CRITICAL  NEED 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
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point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter . ) 

Mr.  OTTTNOER.  I  would  hope  that 
the  action  of  Congress  In  the  coming 
weeks,  as  we  consider  the  toxic  sub- 
stances legislation  now  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, will  prove  that  the  time  for  con- 
trol of  toxic  substances  has  really  come. 
I  recommend  to  my  colleagues  an  arti- 
cle from  the  February  13  Issue  of  Science 
by  Nicholas  Wade  on  this  subject.  I  par- 
ticularly hope  that  you  will  share  my 
agreement  with  Dr.  Umberto  SafBotti 
that  the  public  has  the  right  to  assur- 
ance that  chemicals  are  safe  before  they 
are  Introduced  into  the  human  environ. 
We  cannot  as.sume  that  such  chemicals 
are  Innocent  until  proven  guilty. 

The  premarket  screening  notification 
process  called  for  in  H.R.  10318,  whereby 
public  disclosure  of  the  name  of  the 
chemical,  the  molecular  structure,  the 
proposed  quantities  and  categories  of  use 
and  the  description  of  by-products  is 
required,  is  basic  information  that 
should  be  readily  available  from  manu- 
facturers without  undue  expense.  If  there 
are  indications  that  such  chemicals  could 
be  hazardous,  further  testing  should  be 
required. 

It  is  past  time  for  the  country  to  have 
this  legislation.  There  have  been  far  too 
many  outrageous  examples  like  the  re- 
cent PCB,  DES  and  Red  Dye  No.  2  dis- 
closures wliere  the  pubUc  received  no 
protection  from  chemicals  hazardous  to 
human  life  until  widespread  use  was  In- 
ti'oduced  and  thousands  of  people  were 
Jeopardized. 

I  am  inserting  the  Wade  article  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues : 
Control  of  Toxic  Substances:  Am  Idfa 
Whobe  Tni«  Has  Neablt  Come 
(By  Nicholas  Wade) 
Working  la  a  chemical  laboratory  is  said 
to  reduce  your  life  expectancy  by  atx>ut  6 
yeara   according   to   some   rough   estimates. 
Despite  the  vast  number  of  exotic  chemicals 
that  are  dl.spersed  each  year  in  ever-Increas- 
ing tonnages,  the  environment  ha»  not  be- 
come quite  that  hazardous.  But  nor  is  it  en- 
Urely  without  risk.  Medical  authorities  seem 
to  agree  that  between  60  and  90  percent  of 
ail   cancers   have   an   environmental   cause. 
New  In-staiices  are  regularly  discovered  of  yet 
another  widely  used  but  Inadequately  te.sied 
(.hemical    or    substance — mercury,    asbestos 
polychlorlnated  blphenyls.  haloethers.  vinyi 
chloride— that  proves  by  some  tragic  acci- 
dent to  be  harmful  to  life. 

There  U  now  a  wide  meaixire  of  aijreenient. 
in  Industry  a<i  well  a«  elsewhere,  that  the 
right  place  to  test  chemicals  in  in  the  labora- 
tory, not  the  environment.  After  a  5-year 
legislative  stalemate,  Congres-s  may  at  last 
be  about  to  reach  agreement  on  a  Toxic  Sub- 
.stances  Control  Act  under  which  chemicals 
would  be  screened  and  tested  be.'ore  coming 
to  market.  Versions  proposed  by  House  and 
Seij.ite  c<immittees  seem  less  far  apart,  at 
least,  than  in  previous  years.  Environmental - 
Uta  hope  that  the  accumulating  record  of 
chemical  accidents  will  foBter  a  sentiment 
for  action.  Tet  even  if  Congress  gets  together 
on  a  bill  this  .session,  industry  lobbyists  say 
they  win  push  for  a  presidential  veto  If  the 
law  U  not  to  their  Uklng.  The  Indtistry  con- 
tends that  a  strict  bill  would  cause  plant 
closures  and  the  losa  of  tem  of  tbousandM  of 
Jobs,  a  proposition  which  the  White  Ho-i^ 


may  not  wish  to  put  to  the  test  In  an  election 
year. 

An  Ingenious  speculation  holds  that  the 
fall  of  the  Boman  Kmplre  was  occasioned 
not  by  barbarian  hordes  or  loes  of  soil  fer- 
tUlty  or  even  moral  decadence,  but  by  simple 
lead  poisoning.  The  modern  citizen  of  an  In- 
dustrialized country  la  Inadvertently  exposed 
to  an  array  of  exotic  chemicals,   many  of 
which  may  Influence  bis  physiology  In  de- 
grees ranging  from  the  subclinical   to  the 
mutagenic  and  cancerous.  By  1968  the  chem- 
ical industry  was  producing  about  120  billion 
pounds  of  the  9,000  snythetic  chemicals  In 
large-scale  commercial  use.  Only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  these  stibstances  are  exhaustively 
tested  against  the  possible  hazards  contin- 
gent on  wide  dispersion  in  the  environment. 
For   UisUnce,   only   3,000   of   the  2   million 
known  chemical  compounds  have  been  ade- 
quately   tested    for    cancerous   propensities, 
and  1,000  of  these  have  In  fact  shown  some 
sign  of  being  carcinogenic,  according  to  Vva- 
berto  Safflottl,   the   National   Cancer  Insti- 
tute's associate  director  for  carcinogenesis. 

It  Is  not  s\irprlslng,  but  Inevitable,  that 
certain  of  these  chemicals  should  now  turn 
out   to  be   far   from   innocuous.   It  Is  xm- 
fortunate  that  some  of  the  substances  in- 
volved in  recent  accidents  are  as  widely  used 
as  vinyl  chloride,  the  23rd  leading  chemical 
by  weight  of  production,  or  as  ubiquitous 
as  asbestos,  another  carcinogen,  which  oc- 
curs  in   everything   from   apron.s,    blanketo, 
cements,   lagging,  stove  mats,   twine,   wall- 
board,  and  wlcklng  to  the  drinking  wat«r 
of    communlUes    near    the    Leke    Superior 
plant  of   the  Reserve  Mining  Company.  It 
Ls  also  unfortunate  that  many  of  tiie  prob- 
lem chemicals  are  Insidious  in  ways  that  re- 
main undiscovered  until  considerable  dam- 
age has  been  done.  Polychlorlnated  blpheuyls, 
for  example,  were  used  for  40  years  before 
being  recognized  as  an  enduring  environ- 
mental poison,  by  which  time  an  estimated 
30.000  tons  had  been  dispersed  to  the  atmos- 
phere above  the  United  States.  60.000  tons 
had   been   lost   In   waters,   and  300.000   tons 
had  ended  up  In  dumps.  Carcinogens,  because 
of  their  long  latency  in  man,  are  another 
hazard  which  tends  to  be  discovered  late  in 
the  game.  An  example  is  that  of  asbestos 
workers  at  the  former  Pittsburgh  Corning 
plant  in  Tyler.  Texas.  "We  expect  350  of  the 
rt25  workers  to  die  of  cancer.  That  Is  a  massa- 
cre, not  only  a  tragedy.  You  are  dealing  w'th 
almost  60  percent  of  a  particular  work  force 
and  this  particular  situation  is  going  u>  be 
repeated  in  many  other  places."  says  Anthony 
MazzocchI,  representative  of  the  Oil.  Chem- 
ical    and     Atomic     Workers     International 
Union.  (A  spokeanum  for  PltUburgh  Corning 
said   the  company  wotUd  not  comment  on 
Mazzocchi's  figures  because  of  litigation  in 
process.) 

Many  chemicals  are  already  to  some  extent 
controlled  by  the  Uws  relating  to  pesticides, 
drugs,  clean  air.  and  water  pollution.  Many 
more  are  unleashed  on  the  market  with  no 
more  precautionary  testing  than  that  dic- 
tated by  tlie  manufacturer's  resources  and 
sense  of  respon.sibillty.  One  of  the  Orst  acts 
of  the  newly  created  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  was  to  recommend  In  1971 
that  chemicals  be  tested  for  harmful  quali- 
ties before  being  put  into  commercial  pro- 
duction Both  Rouse  and  Senate  passed  toxic 
substance  control  bills  In  1973,  the  Senate's 
version  stipulating  a  blanket  prenuu-ket 
screenUiK  of  all  new  chemicals,  the  House's 
requiring  only  selected  substances  to  come 
under  reg\ilatlou.  The  sponsors  of  the  House 
bUl  refused  to  compromise  and  the  two 
chambers  failed  eveu  to  arrange  a  coofer- 
euce  committee.  The  next  Congiess  followed 
the  same  pattern  In  1973,  and  the  session 
aifHln  ended  without  an  Sfrre^  Wll.  Tht  bffls 
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now  being  engendered  In  House  and  Senate 
are  closer  in  key  areas;  one  lobbyist  reckons 
a  75  percent  chance  that  Congress  will  acne 
on  legislation  of  some  kind. 

The  vexed  gestation  period  of  «je  measure 
is  not  surprising  for  an  act  that  attempts  to 
bring  a  large,  complex,  and  powerful  sector 
of  the  chemical.  mUilng.  and  manufacturing 
industry  under  government  regulation,  and 
companies  concerned  have  somewhat  natu- 
rally   been    putting    up    stout    resistance. 
Another  sticking  point,  perhaps  reflecting  a 
general    district    of    govenmient,    Is    that 
neither  the  Industry  nor  the  environmental- 
ists and  unions  are  content  with  a  general 
law  allowing  the  administrator  of  the  Kn- 
vironmental   Protection  Agency  the  discre- 
tion to  deal  with  each  problem  as  he  thinks 
best.  Both  sides  act  as  If  the  believed  that 
iJie  best  way  to  ensure  the  administrator  is 
even-handled  Is  to  nail  down  his  hands  in 
law  and  allow  him  no  freedom  of  maneuver 
of  which  the  other  side  might  take  advan- 
tage.  Anita   Johnson,    for   example,   of  the 
Public  Citizen's  Health  Research  Group,  told 
the  House  Consumer  Protection  and  Finance 
subcommittee  that  she  favored  a  strict  bill 
because  It  would  "render  Ea»A  Immune  from 
the  overwhelming  antl-testlng  pressures  in- 
dustry can  and  does  bring  to  bear.  The  corps 
of  lobbyists,  indentured  scientists,  the  $100- 
an-hour  Washington  lawyers,  the  years  of 
Industry  advocacy  by  the  White  House  and 
key  members  of  Congress  may,  under  the 
I  language  of  this  bill  J.  fail  to  Htymie  safety 
testing  for  the  public." 

Similarly  the  Industry  Is  kicking  up  a  con- 
siderable fuss  about  the  legislation  even 
though  It  Is  generally  in  a  company's  own  In- 
terest to  test  chemicals  strictly  and  discover 
hazards  before  going  Into  producUon.  Part 
of  the  reason  for  the  industry's  resistance  to 
the  stricter  versions  of  the  legislation  is  the 
fear  that  "back  pressure"  from  citizens'  suits 
wlU  compel  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  demand  more  tests  than  are  neces- 
sary. "The  administrator  could  be  pushed 
away  from  a  reasonable,  selective  position." 
says  George  W.  Ingle  of  the  Mauufacturhig 
Cheml>>ts  Assoclatlou. 

The  Senate  bill,  sponsored  by  Democrat 
John  Tunney  of  CallfornU.  is  the  version  the 
industry  Ukes  least.  It  would  have  manufac- 
turers notify  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  annually  of  all  chemicals  being  pro- 
duced and  of  new  chemicals  00  days  bcfoie 
start  of  production.  The  maker  would  have 
to  supply  three  salient  pieces  of  information: 
the  uses  of  the  chemical,  the  estimated 
quantity  to  be  manufactured  for  each  such 
use.  and  any  health  and  safety  data  the 
manufacturer  had  developed  himself  or  could 
cull  from  the  literature. 

The  Tunney  bill,  which  ha.s  yet  to  be  ap- 
proved bv  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
gives  the  admin iHtrrttor  wide  powers  for  ac- 
tion on  the  basis  of  the  Information  be  re- 
ceives. If  he  think.s  that  a  chemical  might 
present  an  "unreasonable  risk  to  health  or 
the  environment."  he  can  order  the  manu- 
facturers to  conduct  whatever  tests  he  deems 
necessary.  If  the  tests  show  the  risk  indeed 
exists,  the  administrator  can  limit  or  ban 
the  manufacture  of  a  substance  for  all  or 
.some  of  Its  uses. 

In  the  Hotiae,  a  prolndustry  and  proenvl- 
ronmentallst  blU  have  been  merged  Into  a 
oompromlae  but  nevertheless  stringent  docu- 
ment by  the  Subcommittee  on  Constmier 
Protection  and  Finance.  Ilie  bill  wUl  be  con- 
sidered by  the  parent  Interstate  and  Ptor- 
olgn  Commerce  Committee,  maybe  as  early 
as  this  month.  According  to  the  subcommit- 
tee majority  cotmsel  Janle  Kinney,  a  tou^ 
fight  is  expected. 

The  present  House  bill  shares  two  of  the 
cntdal  features  of  the  Senate  Wll,  a  requlre- 
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aeat  for  premarket  XK>tiflcatlon  and  author- 
nation  for  the  government  to  require  test- 
iBg.  Both  bllla  are  genaraUy  opposed  by  the 
mdolrr,  although  there  Is  a  wide  q>ectrum 
at  ootnlon.  Bohm  and  Haas,  a  Philadelphia 
ooiapMiy  which  has  recently  lost  some  25 
mrkers  to  the  potent  lung  carcinogen  bU 
(ehloromethyl)  ether,  supports  the  Senate 
MIL  On  the  other  hand  Dow  Chemical  Is  op- 
posed to  the  passage  of  any  toxic  substances 
bUL  'Tf  Dow  produced  a  product  we  thought 
lereiely  hazardous  to  people,  we  would  stop 
producing  It;  we  are  that  kind  of  a  com- 
pany," Dow  general  counsel  James  H.  Hanea 
told  the  House  subcommittee.  Most  pro- 
duceis  of  primary  chem.lcals,  however,  as 
npreeented  by  the  Manufacturing  Cbemlsta 
Association,  accept  the  legislation  In  prln- 
oiple.  Including  the  cardinal  feature  that 
the  onus  should  be  on  the  manufacturer. 
"We  accept  the  responsibility  for  ade- 
quately screening  and  testing  products  the 
company  makes  and  sells,"  says  Du  Font's 
researoh  director  Theodcwe  L.  Cairns. 

A  major  concern  in  the  chemical  Industry 
U  that  the  administrator  may  mandate  Im- 
possibly strict  testing  requirements.  Accord- 
ing to  Du  Pont,  a  full  battery  of  toxicity 
tests  can  take  more  than  4  years  and  cost 
over  $500,000  for  Just  a  single  chemlcaL 
Chemicals  that  generate  a  few  thousand  Aol- 
Un  worth  of  sales  anntuUy  could  not  be 
produced  economically  If  they  had  to  carry 
this  kind  of  overhead.  The  posltl<m  of  the 
Knvlronmental  Protection  Agency  Is  that  the 
administrator  would  obviously  be  able  to  go 
easier  on  a  smaU  volume  chemical  because  It 
would  probably  be  less  widely  distributed  In 
the  environment  than  one  produced  by  the 
ton. 

One  approach  the  industry  Is  backing  U 
that  of  "selective"  screening,  acoMdlng  to 
which  the  Knvlronmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy would  have  to  draw  up  a  list  of  cate- 
gories of  chemicals  likely  to  be  hazardous. 
A  manufacturer  would  be  obliged  to  notify 
the  agency  of  a  new  chemical  only  if  It 
were  on  the  list.  Envlronmeutallste  cotmter 
that  It  would  be  almost  impossibly  arduous 
lor  the  agency  to  decide  In  advance  which 
new  chemicals  should  be  screened  and  which 
shouldn't. 

Another  point  of  contention  Is  the  cost 
of  the  legislation.  If  the  bills  become  law, 
"There  is  no  doubt  this  would  severely 
damage  and  possibly  cripple  America's 
chemical  industry,"  Dow  Chemical's  health 
and  environmental  research  directM'  Etcyl  H. 
Blalr  wrote  in  a  recent  article  in  the  New 
York  Times.  Blalr  presumably  had  in  mind 
a  Dow  study  predicting  that  the  Senate  blU 
would  cost  Industry  about  $2  billion  a  year. 
Dow's  estimate  exceeds  aU  others  by  a  con- 
siderable factor.  A  voluminous  assessment 
coounlssioned  by  the  Mannfacturing  Chem- 
ists Association  puts  the  annual  cost  of  the 
Senate  bill  at  (360  to  $1300  nUlllon,  where- 
as the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  cal- 
culates that  the  law  will  cost  the  Industry 
from  980  to  $140  mlUlon  a  year.  Called  In  to 
arbitrate  between  these  conflicting  estimates. 
Congress's  General  Accounting  Office  dis- 
missed Dow's  figures  as  "highly  question- 
able" and  ruled  that  half  of  the  Manufactur- 
ing Chemists  Association's  estimate  consti- 
tuted an  illegitimate  cost.  The  OAO  auditors 
supported  the  accounting  principles  followed 
by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  but 
sugge&tcd  their  estimate  should  be  raised 
to  a  cost  range  of  $100  to  $200  million  a  year. 

An  annual  cost  of  $200  million,  to  take  the 
upper  limit  of  the  GAO  estimate,  could  be 
a  coiu.lderable  burden,  particularly  if  It 
should  fall  more  heavily  on  producers  of  low 
volume  chemicals,  such  as  dyestuffs.  On  the 
other  hand  It  Is  not  exactly  obvious  how  It 
could  cripple  an  Industry  which,  according 
to  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  en- 


joyed sales  of  $72  billion  in  1^74,  posttax 
profits  of  $5.5  billion,  and  spends  billion  on 
research  and  development. 

At  a  recent  briefing  on  Capitol  HUl  to  dis- 
cuss the  House  bill,  the  requirement  for  pre- 
market screening  of  chemicals  came  iinder 
criticism  as  an  abandorunent  of  the  constitu- 
tional principle  that  people  should  be  pre- 
siuned  limooent  until  found  guilty.  Canow 
expert  Umberto  Safflottl  offered  the  counter- 
argtunent  that  with  chemicals,  which  have 
no  such  constitutional  rlghta.  It  should  be 
the  other  way  around.  Congress  seems  near^ 
than  ever  before  to  endorsing  that  principle 
In  legislation  that  could  become  a  keystone. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Teagot  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neiu.)  ,  for  February  18  and  19,  1976, 
on  account  of  Illness. 

Mr.  Kazsh  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  (3om- 
ZM.EZ) ,  for  February  19, 1976,  on  account 
of  official  business  in  the  District. 

Mr.  Landrum  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  ,  for  February  19,  1976,  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cochran)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter : ) 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Whalen,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Railsback,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cornell)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN,  for  15  minutcs,  today. 

Mr.  Ullman,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Harris,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ANNtrNzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Patbian,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brinkley,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Beoell,  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mr.  ViGORiTO,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Drinan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DoDD,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza,  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  5  minutes,  February  23, 
1976. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Udall,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  McCormack,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter  notwithstanding  the 
fact  tJiat  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 


Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  PubUc 
Printer  to  cost  $1,215^0. 

cnie  followiniB  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CocHCAN),  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mrs.  Pettis. 

Mr.  McKiNNET. 

Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Symms  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gradison  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Rhodes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  In  four  instances. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania. 

(T^e  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoiHKU.) ,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Stakk. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  In  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Natcher. 

Ms.  Holtzman  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Harris  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Traxler  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Clay  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Byron  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Helstoski  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Fountain. 

Mr.  Satterfield. 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  O'Hara  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  VANtK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GiNN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  CJalifomia. 

Mr.  HUNGATE. 

Mr.  Mottl. 

Mr.  Pike. 

Mr.  Seiberling  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Santdti. 

Mr.  Howe. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Simon. 

Mr.  Hightower. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
idtle  was  takai  trom  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  imder  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  2447.  An  act  to  amend  title  4  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  it  clear  that 
Members  of  Congress  may  not,  for  purposes 
of  State  Income  tax  laws,  be  treated  as  resi- 
dents of  any  State  other  than  the  State  from 
which  they  were  elected;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  270.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Secretary  of 
Traiuportatlon  to  rele«<;e  restrlctloiM  on  the 
uae  of  certain  property  conveyed  to  the  city 
of  Elkhart,  Kan.san.  for  air{)ort  purpos-?. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Conmiit- 
tee  on  House  Adniinlstralioii,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  Hou^e 
of  the  following  title,  which  was  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJ%.  11645.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of 
October  19.  1065,  to  provldo  additional  au- 
thorization for  the  Library  of  Congress  J.ain<'s 
Uadlsoii  Memorial  Biiildlnt;. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Adminlstrati(»i,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  the  following 
dates  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

On  February  18.  la76: 

HJt.  S512.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System  Adminhitration  Act 
of  1966,  and  for  other  purpose-^. 
On  February  19,  1976: 

HJl.  11645.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of 
October  19,  1965,  to  provide  additional  au- 
thorization for  the  Library  of  CongreKii  James 
Madison  Menwrlal  Building. 


*  proposed  amendment  to  the  Uniform«d 
bervlces  Retirement  Modernization  Act  (HJR. 
7709;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.' 
3678.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Anintant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (InatallaUona  and 
Housing).  tr<vniunUUng  uoUce  of  the  loca- 
tion, natiure.  and  estimated  cost  of  varloua 
conatructlon  projecu  proposed  to  be  under- 
taken for  the  Army  Reserve,  puniuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  32.i3a4 1 ) ;  to  iite  Couunlttee  on  Armed 
Services. 

8579.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  AsetetaiJt 
.Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Uauitniiitliig  a  pro- 
posed concession  contract  providing  for  the 
operation  and  molateuaiice  of  faculties  and 
services  for  the  public  within  tlie  El  Portal 
Administrative  Sit*  of  Tosemite  National 
Park  dtiring  a  term  ending  December  31 
1978.  pursuant  to  67  Stat.  271  and  70  Stat. 
643;  to  the  ComniUtee  on  luttrlor  and  In- 
sular AfTalrs. 

2680.  A  letter  from  the  D»r»H'tor.  Defenne 
.Security  Amlstance  Agency,  tniiismlttlni,' 
tM>tlc«  of  the  Intention  of  the  Department  of 
tiie  Air  Force  to  offer  to  sell  certain  defense 
articles  to  Australia  (Tranfimlttal  No.  7ft-39). 
pursuant  to  secUon  36(b)  of  the  F\)relgu 
Military  Sales  Act.  as  amended:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Xnlernational  Relations. 

2581.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  Improve  the  administration  of  State  In- 
stitutions holding  persons  Involuntarily  con- 
flned.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciaiy. 


February  19^  1976 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  CORNELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  3  o'clock  and  54  minutes  pjn.), 
under  Its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday.  PX^bniary  23, 1976, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMmriES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  tlie  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Commitlre  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. Senate  Concurred  Resolution 
88.  Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  open 
hearings  and  the  llnal  report  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  ActlvlUes 
(Rept.  No.  94  835).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2575.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting 
a  report  covering  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal 
-year  1976  on  receipts  and  disbursements 
pertaining  to  the  disposal  of  surplus  military 
supplies,  equipment,  material,  and  for  ex- 
penses Involving  the  production  of  lumber 
and  timber  products,  pursuant  to  section  812 
of  Public  Law  93-437;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

2676.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  the  anntial  report  on  real 
and  personal  property  of  the  Department  ot 
Defense  as  of  June  30,  1976,  pursuant  to  10 
U.ac.  2701;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

3677.  A  letter  from  th*  Qencna  Oounaal 
of  the  Department  of  Otttnat, 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rjde  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
FvtrwKK.  Mrs.  Suilivan.  Mrs.  Sprx- 
MAi».  Mr.  BAurrr,  Mr.  CK>in!Ai,n!.  and 
Mr.  Pavntkot)  : 
HJl.  11968.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Credit   ProtecUon   Act   to   prohibit   abusive 
practices  by  debt  collectors;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Currency  and  Hotislng. 

By  lar.  BIAOOI   (for  himself.  Mr.  de 

Luoo.  Mr.  Wow  Pat,  Mr.  Orrmcn, 

Mr.      RoTBAi.,      Mr.      RoDDfo,      Mr. 

BOBKUXM,    Mr.    Aboasbo,    Mr.    Hix- 

STtMKZ.  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 

Zhmktti.      Mr.      Richmond,      Mr. 

Andbmon  of  California.  Mr.  BAonxo, 

Mr.    Ci.BVXi.AKD,    Mr.    Howard,    Mr. 

P«A8Hi,  Mr.  DowNKT  of  New  York, 

>ir.  LaPalcb,  Mr.  Mukpht  of  New 

York,  Mr.  McRnmxr.  Mr.  Rob,  Mr. 

Obbstab,  and  Mr.  Svoxrm) : 

HA.  11970.  A  bin  to  promote  aerrlces  and 

prognuBS  designed  to  aaeure  tbe  opportunttf 

for  Mloptton  for  aU  eligible  cblldren;  jointly. 


to  the  Committees  on  Education  and  Labtt. 
and  Ways  and  Means.  ~— ~«« 

By  Mr.  BRADKMAfi   (f<>r  btnmK  |fc 
Baouxo,  Mrs.  Bocoa.  Mn.  Ow— ... 
Mr.  OvDE,  Mr.  "—-t   Mr.^toan« 
of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Boujom,  lb. 
Kbts.  Mr.  LaPaixx,  Mr.  McKmrnr 
Mrs.  Mktnu,  Mr.  OmitcBa,  Mr.  p^J 
TtBOM  of  New  York,  Mr.  Schxokb,  Mr 
80I.AKZ.  Mrs.  SpixxiiAN,  Mr.  T>ioio>> 
sow.  and  Mr.  Vandbs  Vekn) 
HJl.  11971.  A  biU  to  establish  a  Hcries  of 
six  regional  Presidential  primartea  at  which 
the  pubUc  may  express  Its  preference  for  Uie 
nomination  of  an  Individual  for  election  to 
the  Office  of  President  of  the  Unlt«d  SUt«- 
'o  »he  Committee  on  House  Administration 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
"elf.   Mr.   Vahdk«   Jaot,   Mr.  Mastik 
Mr.  JpiTomw,  Mr.  Qora.  Mr.  QtnLuar 
Mr.   Bafams,  Mr.   LAcoM.«smo    Mr' 
«-   ,.^*'*°*'"*''  *"«*  J^*'   McCLoaT):' 
HR.  H972.  A   bill   to  amend   the  Housfte 
and   Comnninlty   Development  Act  of  lfl74 
nnm!^Vt;  ^"PP"^"'*ntary  community  devel- 
tlHw^-h  h'?^^  ^"'  assistance  to  communi- 
,,„«       !^     ^^  unemployment  due  to  adverse 
national  economic  condlUons,  and  for  oto^ 
p.'rposes:    to    the    Conuulite^    on    Z^ 
rxirrtncy  and  HousUig.  "~»«"fl«.. 

n  »  ^7.«~    BURKE  of  Massachubette- '  '  ' 

ration  within  which  programs  of  educaZ, 
for  veterans  must  be  compleied;  to  the  CoS^ 
inltfw-  on  Veteran-8  Affaire  '^ 

By    Mr.    DRINAN    (jor    bim«elf    Mr 
CoKYCTS,  Mr.   Enaraw,   Mr.  piAsn! 
Mr.  H.«MNcTON.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr 
HK'-ioia     of     West     Virginia     Mr' 
HvLswosKi,  Mr.  Jenrettb.  Mr.  Koch, 
Mr.  RiTCM.  Mr.  Rotbai,  Mr.  Schbob. 
Mr.     Waxman,    and    Bir.    Charles 
WiisoN  of  Texas)  • 
HR.   11974.  A  bOl  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent agency  to  administer  the  internal 
MesM  *^  '*'^s:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee- 
H£.    11976.  A  bUl   to  reform  residential 
electric  utility  rates;   to  the  Committee  on 
interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  PISH: 
H.R.  11976.  A  bUl  to  provide  an  additional 
28  weeks  of  benefits  tmder  the  emergencj 
unemployment    compensation    program     to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  MeaM.      ' 

By  Mr.  PISH  (for  himself.  Mr.  McHoca. 
and  Mr.  Rosenthal)  : 
HR.  11977.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  giant- 
lig  of  constnicUon  Ucen-ses  of  nuclear  fission 
powerplants  in  the  United  States  pending 
action  by  the  Congress  following  a  compre- 
hensive 5-year  study  of  the  nuclear  fuel 
cycle,  with  particiUar  reference  to  its  safety 
and  environmental  hazards,  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  and 
for  other  p\UT)oses:  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  OOLDWATER  (for  hlmseM,  Mr. 
Abonor.  Mr.  BowEN.  Mr.  Bvrgeneb. 
Mr.  Don  H.  Cuiusen,  Mr.  Cochran, 
Mr.  Hechter  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Lent.  Mr.  Lloyd  of  Oalifomla.  Mr. 
Montgomert.    Mr.    OmNCER.    Mrs. 
Pettis,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
Stkicer  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Taloott, 
and  Mr.  Tatlob  of  Missouri)  : 
H.R.   11978.  A  bUl  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent Pederal   Aviation  Agency,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  HKINZ: 
HJL  11979.  A  bill  to  amend  the  internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  tax  assist- 
ance to  smaU  businesses;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
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Bv  Ms.  HOLT2MAN: 
HR.  11980.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Evidence  to  permit  fair  and  effec- 
tive prosecution  for  rape  by  providing  that 
evidence  of  an  individual's  prior  sexual  con- 
duct Is  not  admissible  In  any  action  or  pro- 
ceeding If  an  issue  in  such  action  or  proceed- 
ing is  whether  such  Individual  was  raped  or 
assaulted  with  Intent  to  commit  rape;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv     Mr.     HVDE      (for     himself.     Mr. 
BimcEN-EB,  Mr.  Byron.  Mr.  Collins 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Eri.enborn.  Mr.  Heck- 
ler of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Kindness. 
Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Robin- 
son, Mr.  Sbbelitjs,  and  Mr.  Treen  ) : 
H.R.  11981.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Presiden- 
tial Primarj-  Matching  Payment  Acccunt  Act. 
aud  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  LUJAK: 
HR.   11982.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  addi- 
tion of  certain  lands  to  Bandaller  National 
Monument  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior aud  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  11983.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
for  the  expense  of  filing  forms  required  by 
Federal  law;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  McDADE: 
H.R.  11984.  A  bill  to  provide  for  congres- 
sional Bicentennial  scholarships;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Eklucatlon  and  Labor. 
Mr.  MILFORD: 
H.R.  11985.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  a  procedvire 
by  which  persons  may  make  contributions 
nith  their  income  tax  returns  for  purposes 
of  reducing  the  national  debt;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
BvMr.  MOAKLEY: 
H.R.  11988.  A  bill  to  ban  the  manufacture, 
sale,  di-stribution  in  commerce,  and  importa- 
tion of  certain  electric  weapons  untU  certain 
determinations  are  made  by  the  Consumer 
Product   Safety   Commission;    to   the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Bv  Mr.  MOTXl.: 
HR.  11987.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United   States    Code    to   prohibit   corporate 
bribes    of    foreign    officials;    to    the    Com- 
mltee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  11988.  A  biU  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  coverage 
(or  services  which  may  t>e  performed  by  a 
dentist  on  the  same  basis  as  presently  al- 
lowed  for    physicians   under   the   medicare 
program,  and  to  authorize  payment  under 
such  program  for  all  inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices furnished    in   connection   with   dental 
procedures  requiring  hospitalization;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wav»  and  Means. 

HR.  11989.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 
under  the  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
program  for  optometrlc  and  medical  vision 
care;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  11990.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 
under  the  medicare  program  for  certain  serv- 
ices performed  by  chiropractors;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PEYSER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mottl,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Patten,  Mr. 
Rodino,  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Downey 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Udall, 
Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr. 
Helstoski,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Moor- 
head  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Bingham, 
Mr.  BrNmz.  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Dominick 
V.  Daniels,  Mr.  Oilman,  and  Mr. 
Won  Pat)  : 
H.R.  11991.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966  to  pro- 


vide emergency  financial  assistance  to  local 
education  agencies  in  order  to  maintain  es- 
sential elementary  and  secondary  education 
services  at  a  quality  level;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS: 
H.R.  11992.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1974  to  establish 
an  Independent  establishment  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Goverimient  of  the  United 
States,  a  comml-sslon  to  be  known  as  the 
Federal  Election  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  BOONEY  ( for  himself  and  Mr. 
Perkins)  : 
H.R.  11993.  A  bill  to  amend  title  15  of  the 
United  States  Code  for  the  purpose  of  regu- 
lating Interstate  commerce  in  wagering  on 
horse  racing,  maintaining  the  stability  of  the 
horse  racing  Industry,  and  for  other  piu-- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN :  

H.R.  11994.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVill  of 
the  Social  Secvu-ity  Act  to  authorize  payment 
under  the  medicare  program  for  certain  serv- 
ices performed  by  chiropractors;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mrs.   SULLIVAN    (for  herself,  Mr. 

Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Legcktt, 

Mr.  Mosher,  and  Mt.  Forsythe)  : 

HJl.   11995.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Marine 

Protection.   Research,    and   Sanctuaries   Act 

for  2  years:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 

Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself,  Ms.  Abzug, 
Mr.  Badillo,  ilr.  Boland,  Mrs.  Bttrke 
of  California,  Mrs.   Chisholm,  Mr. 
Danielson,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Duncan 
of  Oregon,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Harrington,  Ms.  Holtzman, 
Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr    Krebs, 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  Maryland,  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Ottin- 
ger, Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York,  Mr. 
RoYBAL,  Mr.  Sasbanes,  Mr.  Scheder, 
and  Mr.  Stodds)  : 
H.R.  11996.  A  bill  to  allow  certain  indi- 
viduals who  were  given  or  administered  a 
drug  as  part  of  an  experiment  to  bring  an 
action    for    damages    against    the    United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
HJl.  11997.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  tax 
treatment  of  certain  dlvestitvires  of  assets  by 
bank  holding  companies;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  VIGORITO    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bergland;  -  Mr.    Breckinbioce,    Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  D'Amours, 
Mr.  FiNDLEY,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Jef- 
fords, Mr.  Jenrette,  Ji4r.  Jones  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Litton,  Mr.  McHugh, 
Mr.  Nolan,  Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  Rich- 
mond, Mr.  SiSK,  Mr.  Thone,  and  Mr. 
Weaver)  : 
H.R.  11998.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Food  Costs,  Pricing  and  Mar- 
keting to  appraise  tbe  food  marketing  indus- 
trv;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By    Mr.    DRINAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Schetter,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Long  c^ 
Maryland,   Mr.   Mitchell   of   Mary- 
land, Mr.  Mstcalfe,  and  Mr.  Wax- 
man)  : 
HJl.  11999.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Special 
Prosecutor  for  Federal  criminal  offenses  re- 
lated to  security  functions  and  Intelligence 
gathering;      to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 

H.R.  12000.  A  biU  to  establish  the  National 

Diabetes  Advisory  Board  and  to  take  other 

actions  to  Insure  the  Implementation  of  tbe 

long-range  plan  to  combat  diabetes;  to  the 


Committee     on     Interstate     and     Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H.R.  12001.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  Indtvlduals  a 
deduction  for  expenses  incurred  In  contig- 
uous less-developed  cotintrles;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By     Mr.     KEMP     (for     himself.     Mr. 
BoNKER,  and  Mr.  Roncalio)  : 
H.R.  12002.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  N.i- 
tlonal  Ski   Patrol   Sjstem.   Incorporated;    to 
the  Committee  on  -the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  LUJAN: 
H.R.    12003.    A    bUl    to    declare    that    the 
United  States  holds  in  trust  for  the  p"heblo 
of  Santa  Ana  certain  public  domain  lands: 
to   the  Committee   on   Interior  and   Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R.  12004.  A  bin  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  in  trust  for  the  Pueblo 
of  Santa  Ana  certain  public  domain  lands; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

HJl.  12005.  A  bill  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  In  trust  for  the  Pueblo 
of  Santa  Ana  certain  public  domain  lands; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By   Mr.   McCLORY    (for   hlm.self,   Mr. 

Treen.  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr. 

Anderson     of     Illinois,     and     Mr. 

Broomfield)  : 

H.R.  12006.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 

Security  Act  of  1947.  as  amended,  and  for 

other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 

Services. 

By  Mr.  METCALFE    (for  himself,  hts. 
BoRKE  of  California,  Mr.  Dellums, 
Mr.  DiGGS,  and  Ittr.  Stokes)  : 
H.R.  12007.  A  bill  to  amend  the  State  and 
Local  Assistance  Act  of  1972;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  RAILSBACK: 
H.R.  12006.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  burden  on 
the  Federal  courts  of  prisoners'  suits  brought 
under  section  1983  of  title  42,  United  States 
Code,  to  Improve  the  administration  of  State 
institutions   holding   confined   persons,   and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska : 
H.R.  12009.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  innocent 
victims  of  the  occupation  of  Wounded  ECnee, 
S.  Dak.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 
H.R.   12010.  A  bill  to  provide  f<M-  certain 
payments  to  be  made  to  State  or  local  gov- 
ernments by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
based  upon  the  amount  of  certain  public 
lands  within  the  boundaries  of  such  State 
or  locality;    to  the  Committee  on   Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  TREEN: 
H.R.  12011.  A  bill  to  grant  the  consent 
of  Congress  to  the  consta-uction  of  certain 
causeways  in  connection  with  highway  con- 
struction in  the  State  of  Louisiana;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Worlts  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

ByMr.  VANIK: 
H.R.  12012.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  II  and 
XVni  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  make 
Improvements  in  the  end  stage  renal  disease 
program  presently  authorized  under  section 
226  of  that  act;  Jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Andrews 
of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mrs.  Boggs.  Mrs.  Bctkb  of 
California,  Mr.  John  L.  BireTON,  Mr. 
CoNL&v.  Mr.  DowNKT  ot  New  York, 
Mr.  Dotjcan  of  Oregon,  Mr.  FAxnrr- 
■OY.  Mr.  Florio,  Mrs.  Penwick,  Mr. 
Forsythe,    Mr.   P^et,   Mr.   Hefner, 
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Mr.     HoLLAifD.     Mr.     Boston,     Mr. 
JoHKSON  of  CkJionido,  Mr.  Kkebs,  Mr. 
McFaix,  Mr.  Mazzou,  Mrs.  Metnes, 
and  Mr.  Mtllik  of  California) : 
H.J.  nea.  814.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating   the  fourth  Sunday   In 
September     annually     as     National     Oood 
Neight>or  Day;    to  the  Committee  on   Post 
Omce  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BAonxo,   Mr.   Bitxke   of  Klassachu- 
setts.   Mr.   Duncan   of  Oregon,   Mr. 
EiLBBta,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Howe,  Mr. 
KrrcHtJM,  Mr.  McClobt,  Mr.  Mbsds, 
Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Stajik.  Mr.  Symms. 
Mr.  TsoNOAS,  and  Mr.  Walsh)  : 
H.J.    Res.    815.    Joint    resolution    to    au- 
thorliie  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  designate  National  Ski  Week;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    KEMP     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bafaus,     and     Mr.     PArmsoN     of 
California) : 
H.J.  Res.  816.   Joint  resolution   to  clarify 
and  reaffirm  Government  purchasing  policies; 
to  the  Committee  on  Govemmeut  Operations. 
By  Mr.  KEMP   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DtJNCAN  of  Oregon ) : 
H.J.  Res.  817.  Joint  resolution  to  clarify 
and  reaffirm  Government  purchasing  poli- 
cies; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

By  Mr.  KEMP : 
HJ.  Res.  818.  Joint  resolution  to  clarify 
and  reaffirm  Government   purchasing  poli- 
cies; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

By    Mr.    LEVITAS    (for    him.<self,    Mr. 
GiLUAN,  Mr.  RoDiNO.  Mr.  Harring- 
ton.   Mr.    Ambxo.    Mr.    Hechlcii    of 
West  Virginia.  Mr.  Solabz,  Mr.  Fas- 
cell.  Mr.  Edoas,  Mr.   Hoches,   Mr. 
Nolan,    Mr.    Koch,   Mr.    Gink.    Mr. 
Stokes,  and  Mr.  Mastin)  : 
HJ.  Res.  819.  Joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Commission  on  Social  Secu- 
rity; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.J.  Res.  820.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  provide 
for  the  direct  popular  election  of  the  Pres- 
ident   and    Vice    President    of    the    United 
States;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RHODES: 
HJ.  Res.  831.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  limiting 
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the  eligibility  of  Representatives  and  Sen- 
ators for  the  Presidency  and  Vice  Presidency; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  SLACK: 
HJ.  Res.  822.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  beginning 
on  November  7,  1976,  as  National  Re^iratory 
Therapy  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  8TUDD6: 
H.J.  Res.  823.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  to  limit  the  number  of  terms 
Senators  and  Representatives  may  serve;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTOAL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  564.  Concurrent  resolution  dis- 
approving the  proposed  letter  of  offer  to  sell 
certain    defense    services    to    Saudi    Arabia 
(transmittal  No.  76-26);   to  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations. 

H.  Con.  Res.  555.  Conc\irrent  resolution 
disapproving  the  proposed  letter  of  offer  to 
.sell  certain  defense  articles  to  Saudi  Arabia 
(transmittal  No.  78-27);  to  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations. 

H.  Con.  Res.  656.  Concurrent  resolution 
disapproving  the  proposed  letter  to  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  articles  to  Saudi  Arabia 
(transmittal  No.  78-28);  to  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations. 

H.  Con.  Res.  567.  Concurrent  resolution 
disapproving  the  proposed  letter  to  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  articles  to  Saudi  Arabia 
(transmittal  No.  76-»);  to  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations. 

H.  Con.  Res.  668.  Concurrent  resolution 
disapproving  the  proposed  letter  of  offer  to 
seU  certain  defense  articles  to  Saudi  Arabia 
(transmitUl  No.  78-30);  to  the  Committee 
on  Interuatloual  Relations. 

H.  Con.  Res.  669.  Concurrent  resolution 
disapproving  the  proposed  letter  of  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  articles  to  Saudi  Arabia 
(transmittal  No.  76-31);  to  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations. 

H.  Con.  Res.  660.  Concurrent  resolution 
disapproving  the  pn^XMed  letter  of  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  services  to  Saudi  Arabia 
(transmittal  No.  76-32);  to  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations. 
By  Mr.  PEYSER: 
H.  Res.  1041.  Resolution  esUbllshing  a  se- 
lect committee  to  investigate  the  release  of 
material  contained  in  the  report  of  the  House 
Intelligence  Committee  In  contravention  of 
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the  express  wUl  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; to  the  Conunittee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  HANNAPORD: 

H.  Res.  1043.  Resolution  to  develop  a  multi- 
lateral code  of  conduct  to  eliminate  bribery 
and  other  practices  which  burden  multina- 
tional corporations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Currency  and  Housing. 
By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 

H.  Res.  1044.  Resolution  disapproving  the 
deferral  of  budget  authority  relating  to  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and  delinquency  prevention 
program  which  is  proposed  by  the  President- 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 

H.  Res.  1046.  Resolution  to  provide  funds 
for  the  Committee  on  the  JudiciU7;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 
299.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  South 
Dakota,  relative  to  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment to  the  US.  ConstltuUon;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
.severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  HANSEN: 
HJ».  12013.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Meeja 
Sa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  MADIGAK: 

H.  Res.  1046.  Resolution  to  refer  the  bill 
(H.R.  4048)  for  the  reUef  of  J.  L.  Simmons 
Co.,  Inc.,  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Court  of  Claims;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn. 

401.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Myrtle  Peck,  and  others,  Cement,  Okla.,  rel- 
ative to  reinstating  the  House  Committee 
on  Internal  Security;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 
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'TONY"  GENTILE.  CITIZEN  OP  THE 
TEAR 


HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19.  1976 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  21,  1976  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce of  the  village  of  WintersvUle 
recognized  Mr.  Anthony  "Tony"  Gentile 
as  Citizen  of  the  Year. 

Tony  Gentile  was  bom  in  Italy  in  1920. 
He  emigrated  to  the  United  States  as 
a  child,  attended  the  public  schools  of 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Youngstown. 

Since  1946  Tony  has  been  successful  In 
ntimerous  business  ventures.  Several 
major  publications  have  listed  him  as  a 
leader  in  the  business  world.  Among  these 


aie  tlie  13th  edition  of  Wlios  Who  in  the 
Midwest,  the  ISlh  edition  of  the  World's 
Who's  Who  in  Commerce  and  Industry, 
the  17th  edition  of  Who's  Who  in  Finance 
and  Industry  and  the  1969  Royal  Blue 
Book  of  Leaders  of  the  English  Speak- 
ing World. 

In  addition  to  his  success  in  the  busl- 
ne.ss  world,  he  was  honored  by  his  com- 
munity, not  for  his  business  achieve- 
ments, but  for  his  accomplishments  as 
a  leader  in  his  community.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  advisors  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Steubenville,  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Ohio  Valley  Haspital  and 
the  executive  council  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America.  Fort  Steuben  Council.  He  has 
also  served  on  the  board  of  advisors  of 
the  St.  John  Medical  Center,  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallur- 
gical Engineers  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the 
Ohio  Academy  of  Science  In  Columbus, 
land  the  advisory  board  of  the  Small 


Business  Adniini-stration  in  Cleveland.  In 
1965  he  was  honored  by  Gov.  James 
A.  Rhodes  with  th-  Executive  Order  of 
Ohio  Commodore  and  in  1967  was  recip- 
ient of  the  Civil  Leader  Award  of  the 
Weirtonian  Lodge  of  the  Italian  Sons 
and  Dauglitei-s  of  America. 

Tony  is  maiTied  to  the  former  Nina 
Di  Scipio  of  Youngstown.  They  are  the 
ijarents  of  four  children,  all  of  whom 
continue  to  live  in  southeastern  Ohio. 


WIRTH  HOSTS  CHAMBER  OP 
COMMERCE  SE&flNAR 


HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18,  1976 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
my  office  and  I  are  welcoming  to  Wash- 
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ington  some  40  Coloradans  associated 
with  chambers  of  commerce  in  the  sec- 
ond district.  They  are  here  not  for  the 
usual  round  of  sightseeing,  but  for  a 
learning  experience.  In  a  series  of  meet- 
ings from  February  19  through  Febru- 
ary 21,  they  will  participate  in  seminars 
on  a  variety  of  critical  national  issues, 
given  by  experts  both  inside  government 
and  out 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  from  Michigan, 
Mr.  DiNGELL,  and  Illinois.  Mr.  Ahoerson, 
will  be  on  hand  to  discuss  aspects  of  con- 
gressional policymaking.  I  am  also  glad 
that  the  chamber  members  are  being 
given  a  chance  to  learn  more  about  the 
Federal  budget  and  the  new  congres- 
sional budget  process  from  our  Budget 
Office's  able  Dhector,  Dr.  Alice  Rivlin. 

The  speakers  and  their  topics  are  as 
follows: 

List   of   Speakcbs   and   Topics 

John  O.  Veneman,  Counselor  to  Vice 
President  Rockefeller,  "Social  Programs  In 
the  Next  Decade";  Dr.  Alice  RlvUn,  Direc- 
tor, Congressional  Budget  OfBce  and  Paul 
O'Neill,  Deputy  DlrecttH-,  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  "Government  Spending — 
How  Big  1£  our  Future  Mortgage?";  Paul 
McAvoy,  Member,  Coimcll  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers to  the  President  and  Joan  Claybrook, 
Director,  Congress  Watch,  "How  Free  is  the 
Hand  of  Adam  Smith?";  Morton  Halperin, 
former  Assistant  to  Henry  Kissinger,  Direc- 
tor, Project  on  National  Security  and  Civil 
Liberties,  and  Fred  Hltz,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary,  Department  of  Defense,  "Foreign 
Affairs — From  Independence  to  Interdepend- 
ence"; John  A.  HlU.  Deputy  Administrator, 
Federal  Energy  Administration  and  Hon. 
John  D.  Dingell  (D-Micb.),  Chairman,  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  and  Power,  House 
Commmlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
■  Commerce,  "Energy — Will  the  Arabs  Turn 
out  our  Lights?";  Hon.  John  B.  Anderson 
(R-ni.),  Chairman.  Republican  Conference. 
House  of  Representatives,  "Comments  on 
the  94th  Congreoe";  Suzanne  Stolber,  Health 
Analyst,  Congressionid  Budget  Committee, 
"Natlcmal  Health  Insurance — When  and  in 
What  Form?";  and  Elmer  Smith,  Associate 
Commissioner,  Proc^am  Policy  and  Planning, 
Social  Security  Administration,  "Social  Secu- 
rity— ^Is  the  Trust  Fund  Sound?". 

This  is  the  second  Wirth  Washington 
Seminar.  The  fU^  took  place  last  April; 
and  was  by  all  accounts  a  great  success. 
The  public  Indifference  to  matters  of 
public  policy  that  we  hear  so  much  about 
is  certainly  nowhere  present  in  the  group 
of  Coloradans  in  town  this  week.  It  is 
heartening  for  me  to  see  such  interest  in 
the  issues,  and  a  pleasure  for  me  to  have 
such  people  here. 

The  participants  in  the  seminar  are  the 
following  men  and  women : 

Seminab  Participants 

From  Arvada,  Oolo.:  Chet  Orubln,  Don 
Rogers,  Dick  Tuers,  Duane  Youse. 

From  Boulder,  Colo.:  Rod  Benson,  Bob  Gib- 
son, Edward  and  Sally  Irwin,  John  C. 
Rudolph. 

From  Broomfleld,  Colo. :  Sherry  Collins. 

From  Denver,  Colo.:  Robert  Alexander, 
Charles  D.  Burg,  Robert  Coffman,  BUI  MUler. 
Oary  Potter,  R.  O.  Botluneler. 

From  Federal  Heights,  Colo.:  Mildred  Ear- 
ley,  Nellie  Zimmerman. 

From  Lakewood,  Oolo.:  Tbelma  Adams, 
Pearl  Alpersteln,  Stitay  Bowers.  Lloyd  0\m- 
ments,  John  and  Helen  DeJong,  Melvin  Har- 
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mel.  Bill  Helnrlch,  Thomas  H.  Howard,  EareU 
Kissinger,  Betty  Law,  James  Murray.  Tom 
Murray,  Judy  Ness,  Duane  and  Marge  Pear- 
sail,  Wffllam  H.  Phillips,  Dave  and  Alice  Sel- 
lards,  Frank  Starr,  Maury  Strait. 
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SIXTH  DISTRICT  QUESTIONNAIRES 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19,  1976 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
sent  out  a  questioimaire  on  many  of  the 
important  issues  facing  the  Congress  to 
citizens  in  the  Sixth  District  of  Mary- 
land. I  thought  the  results  of  this  ques- 
tioimaire would  be  of  interest  to  our  col- 
leagues. 

The  questions  and  the  tabulated  re- 
sults follow: 
Sixth    District    Questionnaire    Results, 
January  30,  1976 

Note. — All  figures  expressed  as  percent- 
ages. 

1.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  the  easing  of  en- 
vironmental restrictions  on  auto  exhausts 
and  coal  burning  facilities? 

Favor 67 

Oppose    39 

Undecided    4 

2.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  the  busing  of 
studente  to  achieve  racial  balance  in  our 
public  schools? 

Favor 4 

Oppose    94 

Undecided    2 

3.  Negotiations  are  imderway  between  the 
UJS.  State  Department  and  the  government 
of  Panama  to  draft  a  treaty  which  would 
transfer  control  over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 
from  the  U.S.,  which  has  held  this  control 
since  1904,  to  the  government  of  Panama. 
Would  you  favor  or  oppose  giving  control 
over  the  Canal  Zone  to  Panama? 

Favor 16 

Oppose   . 82 

Undecided   ,. 2 

4.  The  Mid-East  peace  agreement  provides 
for  $3.2  billion  in  U.S.  foreign  aid  to  Israel, 
Egypt,  Jordan  and  Syria  this  year.  Secretary 
of  State  Klaslnger  claims  the  aid  is  necessary 
as  an  alternative  to  war  In  the  Middle  East. 
What  do  you  think?  Would  you  favor  or 
oppose  the  $3.2  billion  foreign  aid  package? 

Favor 23 

Oppose    72 

Undecided    5 

5.  Would  you  favw  or  oppose  a  national, 
compuls(»y  health  insurance  program  fi- 
nanced by  higher  social  security  taxes? 

Favor 23 

Oppose    76 

Undecided  2 

6.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  an  Increase  in 
the  number  of  public  service  Jobs  financed  by 
federal  taxes? 

Favor 18 

Oppose    80 

Undecided 3 

7.  Would  you  favor  or  (q>po8e  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  requiring  an  annual  bal- 
anced Federal  budget,  unless  a  national 
emergency  was  declared  by  the  President  and 
Congress? 


Favor 88 

Oppose   -, U 

Undecided  - —      8 

8.  There  has  been  a  continuing  national 
debate  over  economic  priorities.  In  this  re- 
gard, what  do  you  view  as  the  more  serious 
economic  problem  facing  our  country:  infla- 
tion or  unemployment? 

Inflation 67 

Unemployment 29 

Undecided    4 


VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  COHEN 

OF   MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  19,  1976 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  its  Ladies  Auxiliary 
conduct  a  contest  for  secondary  school 
students.  Entitled  "Voice  of  Democracy, " 
the  contest  offers  major  scholarship 
awards  to  students  for  the  best  essays 
on  the  subject,  "What  Our  Bicentennial 
Heritage  Means  to  Me." 

Nearly  half  a  million  students  entered 
this  year's  competition.  From  among 
these  contestants,  50  State  winners  have 
been  selected.  These  students  will  come 
to  Washington  as  guests  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  in  March  to  participate 
in  the  final  judging. 

I  am  particularly  proud  that  this  year's 
Maine  winner  is  one  of  my  constituents, 
Susan  Debra  Moore  of  Turner.  Maine. 
A  16-year-old  student  at  Leavltt  Area 
High  School,  Susan  wrote  an  articulate 
and  moving  tribute  to  America  and  the 
principles  that  have  made  our  Nation 
great. 

In  view  of  the  cynicism  that  has  in- 
fected so  many  Americans,  young  and 
old  alike,  it  is  heart«iing  to  find  one  so 
young  who  sees  so  clearly  the  strength 
and  resiliency  of  the  United  States  and 
her  people.  I  commend  Miss  Moore's 
prize-winning  essay  to  the  attrition  of 
my  colleagues,  and  I  include  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  for  their  benefit. 

Voice  of  Democracy  Scrolarsbip 
America  and  her  heritage  may  be  thought 
of  as  a  vast  outstretched  hand  reaching  to- 
wards perfection  for  her  people.  The  open 
hand  portrays  friendship,  generosity  and 
peace.  The  palm  represents  the  real  heart  of 
America.  It  holds  the  health,  luck  and  fate 
lines  but  most  important  of  all  it  contains 
the  life  line  of  America.  Our  life  line  of  the 
United  States  has  threaded  Itself  In  each 
one  of  us  and  we  in  turn  are  a  part  of  it. 
It  has  matured  and  deepened  In  meaning  as 
we  sincerely  understand  what  an  honor  It 
is  to  be  able  te  celebrate  our  two  hundredth 
year  of  Independence  for  It  is  much  more 
than  just  another  celebration.  Our  anniver- 
sary Is  a  tribute  to  all  who  have  elongated 
tills  life  line  and  made  it  our  America  of 
today.  The  wrinkles  on  the  American  hand 
sjrmbollze  America's  age,  wisdom  and  per- 
severance through  these  two  hundred  years. 
The  fingers  and  their  separate  divisions 
depict  the  sections  and  states  of  America. 
The  unalienable  rights  of  Life,  Liberty  and 
Pursuit  of  Happiness,  ^x>ken  about  in  the 
Declaration      of      Independence,      are      the 
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knuckles  which  link  the  Individual  states 
Sito  forming  the  United  States.  Each  of  us 
is  Joined  in  the  common  cause  of  protecting 
these  rights. 

It  Is  said  that  you  can  tell  your  past  and 
future  by  looking  at  your  palm.  In  the  hand 
of  America,  our  past  history  Is  clearly  mark- 
ed. The  cuts  on  our  American  palm,  reveal 
the  battles  fought,  the  men  sacrificed,  and 
the  war  wounds.  They  remind  \u  that  our 
liberty  did  not  come  easily  but  that  we 
have  had  to  fight  for  It.  It  should  not  be 
taken  for  granted.  The  deep  grooves  em- 
bedded in  her  hand  tell  of  the  brave  men 
such  as  John  Hancock,  Patrick  Henry,  George 
Washington,  and  Thomas  Jefferson  and  their 
hard  struggle  for  Independence.  With  their 
help,  though,  it  is  America's  hand  which 
guides  her  own  people — steady,  strong  and 
loving.  Our  independence  is  fully  acknowl- 
edged by  the  speech  beginning,  "When  in  the 
course  of  human  events  .  .  ."  America's  hand 
has  held  solid  and  firm  enabling  her  to  with- 
stand and  overcome  her  hardships,  notably 
the  Revolutionary  and  Civil  Wars.  They  have 
left  their  scars  on  her  but  there  Is  still  the 
ever-present  fact  that  these  scars  have  healed 
and  we  have  become  richer  in  wisdom. 

Our  future  is  also  very  clear  and  again 
it  is  represented  by  hands.  This  time  it  is 
our  own  hands  which  will  form  the  future  of 
America.  We.  as  Americans,  have  been  raised 
to  believe  In  owe  ooxintry  and  to  fight  for  it  if 
necessary.  The  men  of  the  past  have  done 
their  share  in  molding  America,  now  it  Is  up 
to  us  to  be  the  hands. 

I  am  proud  to  belong  to  this  American 
hand — the  outstretched  hand.  One  which  is 
ready  to  accept  what  the  world  has  to  give 
and  willing  to  offer  to  others  what  it  has 
learned.  America  is  a  place  where  freedom, 
liberty  and  equality  have  room  to  expand  and 
prosper;  where  we  have  hands  to  choose  our 
own  way  to  live,  work  and  worship. 

Most  of  all,  America  is  a  place  for  people: 
for  people  who  remember  all  those  who  made 
this  country  what  it  Is  today — a  truly  free 
and  bea\itiful  land. 

Although  America's  hand  may  be  rough, 
calloused,  wrinkled  and  scarred,  it  only 
proves  that  she  has  worked  and  tolled  to 
create  something  magnificent.  This  she  did 
In  producing  the  United  States. 


LITHUANIA 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19.  1976 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most 
appropriate  that  during  this  Bicenten- 
nial time  that  we  Americans,  who  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  freedom,  take  a  moment 
to  consider  the  plight  of  millions  of  the 
world's  people  who  live  under  tyranny 
and  oppression.  February  16  was  the  58th 
anniversary  of  independence  for  Lithua- 
nia. In  1940  It  was  forced  into  the  Com- 
munist net  along  with  other  Baltic 
States.  This  tragic  loss  of  freedom  never 
has  been  remedied. 

Repression  and  censorship,  suppres- 
;fion  of  Ideas  and  communications  are 
the  order  of  the  day  in  Red  Lithuania. 
Many  Americans,  of  Lithuanian  descent, 
hope  for  a  future  day  when  their  home- 
land may  once  more  rise  to  rule  itself  in 
liberty. 

The  struggle  goes  on,  and  we  should 
pay  tribute  to  the  brave  people  in  that 
country  who  continue  to  oppose  forced 
rule  by  their  Communist  masters.  Here 
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in  Congress,  we  also,  as  free  men,  should 
be  aware  of  their  efforts,  and  should 
work  with  our  Government  to  exert  in- 
ternational Influence  toward  restoration 
of  sovereignty  to  Lithuania,  and  all  ille- 
gally dissolved  self-governments. 

The  fight  now  is  but  a  candle  glow  in 
the  darkness — but  we  must  hope  to  see 
that  day  when  it  will  become  the  bright 
light  of  freedom  for  a  courageous,  lib- 
erty-loving people. 


CONRAIL:   INEFFTCIENCY  AT 
GOVERNMENT  EXPENSE 


HON.  WILUS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19.  1976 

Mr.  ORADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  consideration  of  H.J.  Res.  801,  the 
House  is  sisked  to  give  financial  approval 
to  the  ConRail  plan,  the  dubious  cure-all 
for  the  plight  of  Noiilieast  freight  opera- 
tions. 

In  its  final  system  plan,  submitted  to 
Congress  in  July  of  last  year,  the  U.S. 
Railway  Association  foresaw  a  total  Gov- 
ernment involvement  of  $1,841  billion 
over  4  fiscal  years.  This  amount  has 
been  increased  by  $75  million  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  as  a  "margin  of 
safety"  for  the  corporation,  although  the 
process  by  which  the  committee  aiTived 
at  this  margin  is  left  to  one's  imagina- 
tion. 

Recent  developments  in  the  rail  re- 
organization scenario,  however,  only 
serve  to  fuel  already  well-grounded 
doubts  regarding  ConRail's  cost  to  the 
Government  and  the  viability  of  competi- 
tive rail  traffic  in  the  Northeast.  Both 
the  Chessie  System  and  the  Southern 
Railway  have  pulled  out  of  the  reorga- 
nization scheme.  They  were  unable  to  ne- 
gotiate new  labor  agreements,  along 
much  the  same  lines  as  agreements  their 
employees  currently  operate  imder,  with 
the  workers  they  would  have  picked  up 
had  they  acquired  certain  properties 
from  the  Erie  Lackawanna,  the  Reading, 
and  the  Penn  Central  Railroads. 

I  believe  this  inability  to  reach  a 
working  agreement  because  of  work  rule 
problems  undei-scores  the  need  for  re- 
form in  this  area  of  railroading.  The 
chairman  of  the  Chessie  System  indi- 
cated that  if  they  had  been  forced  to  op- 
erate their  newly  acquired  lines  under 
the  same  labor  pi-actices  the  old  roads 
had  l£Ux>red  \mder.  the  Chessie  would 
have  been  "assuming  a  loss  operation." 
The  Chessie  is  a  profitmaking  railroad, 
and  by  declining  deals  like  this,  they  ob- 
viously intend  to  remain  that  way. 

That  the  question  of  outmoded  and 
overpadded  railroad  labor  practices 
could  scuttle  a  major  part  of  the  reorga- 
nization scheme  is  sad  but  not  surpris- 
ing. Until  Congress  deals  with  this  issue, 
in  a  way  other  than  what  we  have  now, 
which  creates  no  Incentive  for  the  rail 
workers  to  bargain  with  Chessie  or 
Southern,  any  solution  to  railroad  prob- 
lems can  only  be  termed  a  partial  one. 

Witli  the  Chessie  and  Southern  elimi- 
nated from  the  reorganization  plan,  Con- 
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Rail  will  have  to  assume  the  operation  ot 
approximately  2,200  additional  miles  of 
track.  Consequently,  the  cost  of  ConRaQ 
to  Federal  taxpayers  will  rise.  In  its  final 
system  plan,  the  USRA  estimated  the 
total  cost  of  the  so-called  unified  Con- 
Rail  system — ConRail  without  the  In- 
volvement of  the  Chessie  and  Southern— 
at  $2,026  billion,  up  approximately  $185 
million  from  their  original  estimate.  This 
does  not  include  the  $75  million  "margin 
of  safety"  which  the  Appropriations 
Committee  includes  in  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 801,  or  the  increased  costs  of 
maintenance,  rehabilitation  and  equip- 
ment purchases.  An  increase  of  $810  mil- 
lion for  the  upgrading  of  track,  equip- 
ment, and  facilities  is  contemplated, 
along  with  an  additional  $150  million  in 
new  equipment  purchases. 

Without  the  expanded  Chessie  and 
Southern  Systems,  ConRail  will  prac- 
tically become  the  sole  railrosul  serving 
the  New  York  market  from  the  West.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  its 
evaluation  of  the  final  systems  plan  last 
summer,  could  not  endorse  this  so-called 
unified  ConRail  plan.  They  stated  that 
"The  monopolistic  nature  of  imlfled  Con- 
Rail precludes  effective  regulation  of 
ConRail  by  the  forces  of  a  free  market 
environment  and  will  require  increased 
regulation  by  the  Commission  in  order 
to  protect  the  region's  rail  users  and  sol- 
vent railroads."  The  ICC  even  raises  the 
specter  of  "additional  bankruptcies"  if 
the  viability  of  the  region's  other  carriers 
is  not  protected.  This  runs  cfHnpletely 
counter  to  what  seems  to  be  a  glaring 
need  at  this  point  in  the  transportation 
field — the  need  for  reform  and  simplifi- 
cation of  Federal  regulatory  efforts. 

In  an  earlier  statement  on  ConRail  and 
its  attendant  problems,  I  cited  the  ques- 
tion of  railroad  operating  eflQciency  and 
work  rule  reform.  This  problem  W8w  ig- 
nored in  the  rail  legislation  passed  by  the 
Congress. 

Not  only  has  Congress  not  addressed 
the  problem,  but  it  has  effectively  pre- 
vented more  efScient  railroads — Chessie 
and  Southern — from  participating  in  the 
reorganization.  One  of  the  few  good 
points  in  the  entire  USRA  plan  was  the 
provision  for  competitive  service.  With- 
out participation  by  Southern  and  Ches- 
sie, ConRail  amounts  to  Government 
sanctioned  inefficiency  and  mmiopoly.  I 
will  not  vote  to  spend  massive  amounts 
of  tax  money  to  support  an  operation 
like  ConRail  with  deliberate  built-in 
inefficiencies. 


ST.  JOSEPH  PARISH  OF  MOUNT 
CARMEL  CELEBRATES  FIRST  ONE 
HUNDRED  YEARS 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  rBNiraTi.vANiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19.  1976 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  2. 
1976,  the  St.  Joseph  Parish  of  Moimt 
Carmel,  Pa.,  will  celebrate  its  first  100 
years. 

The  people  of  Mount  Carmel,  who  live 
in  the  small  portion  of  southern  North- 
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umberland  County  which  I  represent, 
are  a  proud,  God-fearing  people,  who  live 
each  day  with  the  knowledge  that  their 
hard  work  on  behalf  of  their  Nation  and 
their  imdying  faith  in  the  Maker,  will 
build  a  better  life  for  them  and  their 
fellow  Americans. 

I  am  proud  to  represent  these  citizens 
who  are  proof  that  the  St.  Joseph  Parish, 
under  the  pastoral  and  religious  direc- 
tion of  Father  John  Bambol,  molds  men 
and  women  of  fine  stock. 

When  Bishop  Joseph  Daley  celebrates 
Mass  on  May  2,  my  thoughts  and  pray- 
ers will  be  with  these  constituents  for 
the  continued  strength  of  the  parish  and 
the  many  great  citizens  who  worship 
within. 


GIFTS  FOR  THE  COMMUNIST  CON- 
QUERORS:   FBIENDSHIPMENT 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or   GEOBOIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19.  1976 

Mr.  McDONAIjD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee — AF8C — an  organization 
which  is  not  under  the  control  of  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends,  is  fronting 
for  several  groups  active  in  the  U.S.  sup- 
port apparatus  for  the  Vietnamese  Com- 
mimists  in  seeking  funds  for  its  program 
of  material  assistance  to  the  Communist 
conquerors  of  Vietnam. 

The  assistance  program,  Friendship- 
ment,  operates  from  235  East  49th  Street 
in  New  York  City.  It  was  publicly  in- 
augiutited  at  a  press  conference  on  Oc- 
tober 2,  1975,  which  was  attended  by  a 
North  Vietnamese  Communist  official, 
Nguyen  Van  Luu,  who  assured  the  "peace 
activists"  that  thdr  goods  would  be  put 
to  good  use  by  the  Communists. 

The  Friendshipment  program  received 
a  great  deal  of  media  publicity  during 
November  1975,  with  protest  vigils  out- 
side the  White  House  aimed  at  pressur- 
ing the  administration  and  the  State 
Department  into  granting  export  licenses 
for  the  Hanoi  supplies.  The  State  Depart- 
ment duly  granted  the  export  licenses 
and  Hanoi  radio  in  December  hailed  Uie 
arrival  of  the  first  shipment. 

The  Friendshipment  program  has  an- 
nounced that  contributions  are  tax  de- 
ductible if  made  out  to  the  Bach  Mai 
Hospital  Relief  Fund,  Inc.  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Tlie  Bach  Mai  Hospital  Relief 
Fund  is  a  project  of  the  Young  Workers 
Liberation  League,  youth  arm  of  the 
Communist  Party.  U.SJ^.,  and  various 
YWLL  and  CPUSA  members  active  in 
the  Medical  Committee  for  Human 
Rights — ^MCHR.  While  claiming  to  col- 
lect funds  to  rebuild  Bach  Mai  Hospital 
in  Hanoi,  the  money  and  medicines  col- 
lected were  simply  turned  over  to  the 
Vietnamese  CcHnmunists  whose  army  had 
a  much  higher  priority  than  did  the 
civilian  population. 

The  principal  organizer  of  the  Friend- 
shipment project  is  Cora  Weiss,  long  a 
l^der  of  Wmnen  Strike  for  Peace — 
WSP — a  Communist-dominated  womm's 
organization  which  follows  the  line  of 
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the  international  Soviet-controlled  fronts 
such  as  the  World  Peace  Council  and 
the  Women's  International  Democratic 
Federation.  Mrs.  Weiss  served  as  a  leader 
of  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.-dom- 
inated  New  Mobilization  Committee  and 
its  successor,  the  People's  Coalition  for 
Peace  and  Justice,  and  has  met  many 
times  witli  representatives  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  Communist  government  in 
Paris  and  Hanoi. 

Mrs.  Weiss'  most  noted  failure  as  an 
orgsuiizer  of  pro-Vietnamese  propwiganda 
came  when  the  three  carefully  selected 
U.S.  POW's  she  and  self -identified  "com- 
munist, although  not  of  the  Soviet  va- 
riety" David  Dellinger  brought  back  from 
Hanoi  refused  to  make  the  antiwar  state- 
ments she  hoped  they  would  make  in 
return  for  their  release. 

Mrs.  Weiss  was  prominent  at  the  Jan- 
uary 30-Pebruary  1  meeting  in  Chicago 
of  the  National  Hard  Time  Conference, 
organized  by  the  overt  supporters  of  the 
Weather  Underground  terrorists.  At  the 
urging  of  Cora  Weiss,  the  conference 
goers  agreed  to  support  the  Friendship- 
ment "reparations"  program. 

Daniel  Ellsberg  and  Frances  Fitzger- 
ald, author  of  Fire  in  the  Lake,  have  re- 
cently circulated  an  appeal  for  addition- 
sd,  tax-exempt,  funds  for  the  Friendship- 
ment. Tlie  Ellsberg/Fitzgerald  appeal 
states  that  "we  do  not  believe  today's 
diplomatic  war  waged  by  our  Govern- 
ment represents  us,"  and  denounces  the 
more  responsible  American  voluntary 
agencies  like  CARE  and  the  American 
Red  Cross  for  not  allocating  assistance  to 
the  Communists. 

The  Friendship  fimd  appeal  lists  an 
odd  variety  of  sponsors.  The  sponsors 
range  from  the  Cuban-backed  Marxist - 
Leninists  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Socialist 
Party — RSP — and  the  National  Interim 
Committee  for  a  Mass  Party  of  the  Peo- 
ple— through  the  Communist  Party's 
Bach  Mai  Hospital  Relief  Funds,  Inc.  to 
the  militant  revolutionary  pacifists  of 
the  War  Resisters  League. 

Other  sponsors  include  disarmament 
lobbyists  who  follow  the  line  of  the  So- 
viet's World  Peace  Coimcil  including 
SANE  and  the  Women's  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom — ^WILPF. 
Another  sponsor  is  the  Inter-Religious 
Foundation  for  Communist  Organiza- 
tion— ^IPCO — a  Ford  Foundation  project 
which  in  the  past  has  provided  funding 
for  African  Marxist  guerrilla  movements. 
And  a  large  number  of  other  sponsors 
were  formerly  members  of  the  People's 
Coalition  for  Peace  and  Justice  and  its 
predecessors. 

I  am  distressed  to  see  a  number  of  real 
religious  institutions  listed  as  sponsors. 
It  is  always  unfortunate  to  see  apparent- 
ly well-meaning  people  of  conscience 
manipulated  by  those  hostile  to  the  cause 
of  freedom.  When  I  see  these  people 
brought  into  pro-Communist  "peace"  or- 
ganizations, I  am  reminded  of  the  com- 
ments of  James  Cannon,  the  American 
Trotskylst  leader,  who  described  the 
"peace  movement"  as  coalition  "of  pro- 
fessional fellow  travelers,  congenital 
stooges  and  moon-struck  clergymen 
steered  *  *  •  by  hard-faced  jockeys  from 
the  StaUnist  riding  stables." 

That  is  probably  the  most  accurate 
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description   of   the  "peace  movement" 
ever  written. 

A  recent  press  report  from  Saigon, 
now  called  Ho  Chi  Minh  City,  revealed 
that  in  the  past  9  months  since  the  Com- 
munists captured  the  city,  some  475.000 
persons  have  been  deported  to  the  coxm- 
tryside  by  the  CMnmimist  government. 
The  mass  deportations  have  been  to 
break  up  remaining  resistance  to  the 
Communists,  to  send  suspected  anticom- 
munists  to  isolated  rural  areas,  and  to 
form  huge  forced  labor  brigades  to  work 
in  the  fields  and  rice  paddies  under  Com- 
munist cadre  control. 

Reports  indicate  that  the  Mekong 
Delta  rice-growing  region  is  experiencing 
considerable  armed  resistance  to  the 
Communists.  The  North  Vietnamese  are 
struggling  to  gain  firm  control  over  the 
South  before  the  scheduled  "reunifica- 
tion" on  April  30. 

The  Friendshipments  of  22  tons  of 
blankets,  antibiotics,  plows,  etc  cetera  are 
designed  to  aid  the  Commimlst  con- 
querors, not  the  freedom-loving  resist- 
ance movement  in  the  South. 

The  Friendshipment  lists  its  sponsors 
as  including: 

IjIsts  of  Sponsors 

Ad  Hoc  Coalition  for  a  New  Foreign  Policy 
(lormerly  the  Coalition  to  Stop  Funding  the 

War) . 

Another  Mother  for  Peace  (AMP) . 
American     Friends     Service     Committee 

(APSC). 

Bach  Mai  Hospital  Relief  Fund,  Inc. 

Church  World  Service  (Fund  for  Reccm- 
struction  and  Reconciliation  in  Indochina) . 

Clergy  and  Laity  Concerned  (CALC) . 

Committee  of  Responsibility. 

Dlsciplea  Peace  Fellowship. 

Episcopal  of  Reconciliation  (EOR). 

Friends  of  Indochina  Organizing  Commit- 
tee (described  by  its  national  staff  member. 
Carol  Clifford,  as  "a  newly  formed  group 
working  to  buUd  a  teoad  and  activist  friend- 
ship association"). 

Health-PAC.  ,^  .     . 

Indochina     Mobile     Education      Project 

(IMEP). 

Indochina  Resource  Center  (IRC). 

International  Children's  Fund. 

Inter-Religious  Foundation  for  Communi- 
ty Organization  (IFOO). 

Medical  Aid  for  Indochina. 

Meunonlte  Central  Committee. 

The  Thomas  Merton  Center. 

National  CouncU  for  Churches,  Division 
of  Church  and  Society. 

National  CouncU  for  Universal  an*,""^- 
condJtlonal  Amnesty  (NCUUA).  a  ooail«on 
of  leftist  and  "religious"  groups  organizing 
amnesty  for  draft  dodgers  and  deserters. 
NCUUA  includes  many  of  the  groups  sup- 
porting the  Friendship  program. 

National  Interim  Committee  for  a  Mass 
Party  of  the  People  (NIC) . 

New  York  Women's  Union.  „^  .„„„„ 

People  to  People  Program,  Christian 
Church  (Disciples  of  Christ) .      

Puerto  Rican  Socialist  Party  (PSP) . 

SANE. 

S.O.S.  Vietnam,  International  Committee. 

Union  of  Vietnamese  in  the  U.S. 

United  Methodist  Church,  Board  of  Olobal 
Ministries— Women's   Division,   World  Dlvl- 

Blshops"  CaU  for  Peace  and  Self -Determi- 
nation of  Peoples.  United  Methodist  Church. 

Vietnamese-American  Reconciliation  Cen- 
ter. 

Vietnam  Itesource  Center. 

War  ReelBters  League  (WRL) . 

Women  Strike  for  Peace  (WSP) . 

Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom  ( WILPF) . 
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Amerkans  are  being  asked  to  give 
money,  obstcnsibly  for  civilian  purposes, 
to  the  Communist  forces  wliich  this 
weekend  attacked  a  Saigon  church. 
Tbere  ia  no  moral  reason  to  assist  the 
Marxist-Leninist  terrorists  in  Vietnam. 


DR.  CARL  McINTlRE  S  DEPORTA- 
TION FROM  KENYA 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

DKJPAftTM£NT  OT  StATS. 

Waahington.  DC.  December  9,  1975. 
Hon.  D017AL0  M.  nusKK, 

Chairman,   Subcommittee  on   International 
OrfctniiMtiowt.  Houw  of  Representative* , 
WaaJiiTtgton,  D.C. 
Dkam  Mr.  Chaikman:    The  Secretary  iiM 
a«ke<l  me   u>  tbank   you   for  your  letter  of 
November   13,  requesting   a  full   account  of 
the  deportation  of  Dr.  Car!  Mclntlre,  Presi- 
dent of  the  International  CotmcU  of  Chris- 
tian Churches,  from  Kenya. 


February  19,  ig?is 

yan  Governmeut  wlU  meet  the  requirements 
of  International  law. 

Dr.  McIntJre  wrote  to  me  In  late  September 
aaklng  that  the  Department  of  State  teter- 
cede  with  the  Ooverument  of  Kenya  to  obtain 
pennisslon  for  hlra  to  attend,  as  a  reporter' 
the  aaaemhly  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  In  Nairobi  in  late  November.  Upon 
Instruction  from  the  Department  o;f  Suie 
our  Embassy  in  Nairobi  contacted  the  Ken- 
yan Foreign  Ministry  to  ascertain  whether 


the 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MlNNKtsO'lA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREijENTATIVEtJ 

Thursday,  February  19, 1976 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  petition 
and  supporting  documents  received  from 
Dr.  Carl  Mclntire,  president  of  tlie  Inter- 
nutional  Council  of  Churches,  were  re- 
ferred by  you  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Organizations.  We  have 
referred  these  materials  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  for  comment. 

These  materials  deal  with  the  deporta- 
tion of  Dr.  Mclntire  from  Kenya  on 
July  25.  1975. 

The  subcommittee  has  received  nii  ac- 
count of  this  incident  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

While  I  do  not  often  agree  with  Dr. 
Mclntire'8  views  and  clearly  I  do  not 
share  his  opinion  of  Ian  Smith.  Mr- 
Intire'.s  right  to  express  what  he  thinks 
id  nvinifest.  Dr.  Mclntire  has  been  a 
public  irritant  to  many  public  officials. 
The  Kenyans,  outraged  by  Dr.  Mclntire. 
probably  should  have  been  more  tolerant 
of  his  views.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  man- 
ner is  in  which  Carl  Slclntire  was  de- 
ported from  Kenya  violates  the  minimum 
protectkm  he  should  have  received  as  a 
legal  visitor  to  Kenya.  The  way  the  Ken- 
yans handled  this  case,  including  the 
cavalier  way  they  dealt  with  U.S.  oSlcials, 
is  not  the  sort  of  conduct  we  expect  from 
friendly  nation.*:.  The  provocation  may 
have  been  great,  but  the  response  was 
out  of  proportion  to  the  situation. 

Our  8Ubcommittee'.s  exchange  witii  the 
State  Department  follows: 

NovrMBrm  18.  1&7S. 
Hon.  HxNST  A.  KtesiNCEx, 
Secretary,  Department  of  State. 
Washington,  D.C. 

OcAa  Mr.  SkcjurrAAT:  Enclosed  Is  a  petition 
and  supporting  documents  which  the  Speak- 
er of  the  Rouse  has  received  from  Dr.  Oarl 
Mclntire.  President  of  the  Ninth  World  Con- 
grMs.  International  Council  of  Christian 
Churches.  The  Speaker  has  referred  the  peti- 
tion to  my  subcommittee  for  conMderatkm. 

The  Ninth  World  Congress  of  the  ICCC 
took  place  in  Kenya  in  July  of  thta  year. 
Reverend  Mclntire  indicated  that  he  was 
deported  from  Kenya  on  July  25.  He  alleged 
that  the  Government  of  Kenya  deported  him 
because  it  objected  to  some  of  the  views  be 
expressed  during  his  stay  in  Kenya. 

The  subcommittee  would  appreciate  a  full 
account  of  this  Incident.  What  were  the 
grotuKLi  for  his  deportation?  Did  the  VS. 
Embassy  intercede  on  behalf  of  Reverend 
Mclntire?  Did  the  U.S.  Embassy  protest  the 
ileportaUon  to  the  Government  of  Kenya? 

Your  kind  attention  in  thl.'«  matter  woiild 
be  most  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DOWALO  M.  PlIASn, 

Chmirmmn,  Sul>ecmmMee  on  tnter- 
nmtitmal  Orftmitatlona. 


A  ^""•""^  irom  «.enya.  the  Kenyan  Government  would  agree  to  gnm 

According  to  our  Embassy  In  Nilrobl.  from     Dr   Mclntta*  a  visa  to  n»rm ir>!iSj; J^S?^ 
«  beginning  of  the  Internatioml  Council     Zls^irXuoA^l^Trl^^nL'il'^t  Ch^itSl^ 

AKsembly.  A  high-level  Kenyan  official  stated 


o*  Cbrlattan  Churches'  Conference  in  Nairo- 
bi, Kenya  on  July   16,  Keuyaii  Goverumeut 
officials   become    increasingly    irritated    uvex 
the  substance  of  public  btatement«  issued 
by  Dr.  Mcrutirc  and  other  conference  par- 
ticipants. The  Kenyans  seemed  particularly 
upaet  over  Dr.  Mclntlres'  attacks  on  the  rival 
World   Coimcll   of    Churches   which    he   re- 
peatedly claime-J  was  Communist  Influenced. 
A   statement   lu    a   conference    background 
document  liullcatintc  that  Rhodeslan  le<u:- 
er  lau  Smith  wau  "an  upholder  of  civiliza- 
tion" was  another  irritant.  IX'.  Mclut ire's  at- 
tempt  to   brinif   Alexander   Solrhenltsyn    to 
Nairobi,   turned  down  by  the  Kenyan  Gov- 
erontent    further  complicated  the  situation. 
The  Kenyan  decl.<^ion  to  act  came  on  July  24 
following    a    pre»«    conference    held    by    Dr. 
Mclntire   in   respoiise    to    Uie    Kenyan    Vice 
Presideni's   broadcast  ou  radio  aitd   televi- 
sion urging  Dr.  Mclntire  to  apologize  for  re- 
marks attribxned  to  hia  organization  on  Ian 
Smith.  The  Vice  President  had  said  that  Dr 
Mclntire  "must  apologize  or  pack  up  and  go." 
However.  Dr.  ^^iclntlre,  in  his  press  confer- 
ence, .<<ald  that  -  if  tbere  is  any  apology  to  be 
nuule,  it  i»  Ken>-a'ii  Ministry  of  Foreign  AI- 
faira   that  should   apologize   to   us   for   the 
way  the  people  there  treated  u»." 

At  9:30  a.m.  on  July  2S  Dr.  Mclntire -j 
la*-yer  phoned  our  Chanfe  d  Affaires,  a.l.  to 
.say  thai  the  chief  Kenyan  Immigration  Offi- 
cer had  arrived  at  their  hotel  and  insisted 
that  Dr.  Mclnttre  accompany  him  to  his 
olAce.  The  Charge  anked  them  to  wait  untU 
the  Embasjiy's  consular  ofUoer  could  get  to 
the  hotel  and  accompany  Dr.  Mclntli'c  to  the 
Immigration  Office.  The  con.^ular  officer  did 
accompany  Dr.  Mclntire  to  the  steps  of  the 
Immigration  Office,  where  the  latter  was 
served  with  a  deportation  order  and  thea 
taken  directly  to  tne  airport.  He  was  not  per- 
mitted to  return  to  his  hotel  to  sec  his  wife 
or  get  his  baggage,  nor  was  our  ooitsular  of- 
flcer  permitted  to  accompany  him  to  the  air- 
port, lu  fact,  she  was  forcibly  removed  from 
his  car  and  obliged  to  take  a  taxi  to  Uie  air- 
port where  she  wa*  still  not  permitted  to  see 
him.  Ftolkmlag  Dr.  Mclntlre's  abrvipt  rteporta- 
cion.  an  Kmbassy  officer  stayed  with  Mrs.  Mc 
lutlre  until  she  left  the  «.-mmtry. 

On  July  35,  the  day  of  Or.  Mclutlw's 
deportation,  our  Charge  prut^Ated  vigorously 
to  the  Actlug  Kenyan  Foreign  MiiUster  re- 
garding the  precip'tou.s  niaunpr  iu  which 
the  Kenyan  Government  had  deported  Dr. 
Mclntire.  The  Charge  further  protested  the 
forcible  entry  by  three  Kenyan  officials  Into 
the  room  of  Dr.  Mclntlre's  brother,  who  had 
been  told  that  he  was  \inder  arrest  until 
he  produced  identldcation  showing  that  be 
was  not  Dr.  Carl  Mclntire;  and  the  fact  tixat 
a  consular  officer  was  forcibly  pulled  from 
the  car  transporting  Dr.  Mclntire  to  the  air- 
port. We  have  not  received  a  response  from 
the  Kenyan  Government  to  our  protest. 

While  we,  of  course,  recognize  the  inherent 
right  of  each  sovereign  state  to  exclude  or 
expel  an  alien  at  any  time  and  for  any  rea- 
son, such  expulsions,  of  conrae,  should  not  be 
effected  In  a  arMmner  which  deprives  the  alien 
of  noinimum  protection.  We  deeply  regisfk 
that  Dr.  Mclntire  was  subjected  to  such  an 
unpleasant  experience.  We  hope,  however,  in 
future  situations  of  this  sort  that  the  Ken- 


that  it  would  be  -pi-emature"  for  him  to 
apply  for  removal  of  his  prohibited  iuuul- 
grant  status.  Given  the  limited  Ume  that  iuM 
elapsed  since  Dr.  Mclntire  was  last  in  Kenya, 
we  do  not  think,  from  a  practical  standpoint, 
that  there  l.s  a  po.sstbnity  of  getting  the 
Kenyans  to  permit  t>r.  Mclntlre's  return  to 
Kenya  so  »oon.  It  is.  of  course,  within  the 
Kenyan  Government's  prerogative  to  refuse 
U)  permit  him  to  return. 

I  hope  you  will  call  on  me  If  you  believe 
we  "-an  be  of  further  assistance. 
Simerely. 

ROBKHT  J.  McCLOSKKT, 

AnsUtant   Secretary   for  Congrcs.^ional 
Relations. 


£«1H  ANNIVERSARY  OP  LITHU- 
ANIA'S INDEPENDBIJCE 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or    NZW    JKHSET 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  1$,  197t 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
Ftbniary  16,  191^,  marked  the  58th  an- 
niversary of  the  independence  c  Lithu- 
ania, I  feel  it  Ls  a  time  to  consider  the 
hopes  and  dream.s  of  the  people  who  long 
for  the  freedom  they  have  been  denied 
as  residents  of  this  oppressive  state. 

The  Republic  of  Lithuania  was  estab- 
lished as  an  Independent  nation  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1918.  These  honest,  hard  worh- 
Ing,  and  freedom-loving  people  were  to 
reap  the  benefits  of  such  a  nation  for  only 
22  years.  In  Jime,  1940  the  Soviet  Union 
invaded  and  occupied  the  Baltic  States 
and  Lithuania  wa.s  to  be  governed,  once 
more,  by  an  onerous  rule. 

Although  approximately  one-fourth  of 
its  citizens  were  removed  from  the  home- 
land in  an  attempt  to  destroy  their  unity 
and  identity,  the  Lithuanians  would  not 
accept  thl.s  foreign  occupation.  Resist- 
ance and  .sacrifice  became  a  part  of  every 
day  life.  Their  heroic  and  inspiring 
stnigKle  proved  the  determination  to  re- ' 
store  their  nation  to  a  free  and  sovereign^ 
state. 

1976  is  the  year  of  America's  Bicen- 
termial.  It  is  also  a  year  that  may  show 
the  progres-s  being  made  toward  an 
eventtml  restoration  of  freedom  hi  Lith- 
uania through  the  policy  of  detente.  This 
policy  mast  be  effective  and  enduring 
in  order  to  relax  the  tenskma  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Tl)e  creation  at  such  a  new  and  positive ' 
relationship  will  be  to  the  advantage/ 
of  those  now  living  in  Eastern  Eurwe. 
I  call  upon  my  fellow  roTlfiagum  to 
join  me  in  commemorating  the  culture 
and  heritage  of  these  people  and  support 
the  efforts  to  continue  a  policy  of  peace- 
ful coexistence. 


Fehrmry  19,  1976 

COD  A  CHIP  ON  BRITAIN'S 
SHOULDERS 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  na-iNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19.  1976 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  too 
often  we  become  engrossed  in  the  dra- 
matic headlines  of  world  trouble  spots 
and  forget  the  Ungering  problems  that 
should  be  of  major  concern  to  us.  One 
such  ongoing  controversy  is  the  so-called 
cod  war  between  Iceland  and  Great 
Britain  in  which  the  major  loser  may  be 
the  United  States  if  the  Icelanders,  in 
their  frustration,  close  down  the  NATO 
base  on  their  island. 

Michael  Kilian,  a  Chicago  Tribune  col- 
umnist, is  a  perceptive  student  of  the 
Intematioaal  scene,  and  In  a  recent 
hud-working,  fact-finding  mission  in 
Europe,  he  analyzed  the  cod  war  in  a 
very  dramatic  fashion. 

"The  article  follows : 

Cuo  a  Chip  om  Bsitaim's  Shouldebs 
(By  Michael  KUUn) 

London. — Would  America  go  to  war  over 
the  cheeseburger? 

Would  we  commit  our  naval  forces  to 
action  to  preaerre  the  hot  dog? 

Actually,  considering  the  craven  manner 
in  which  Congress  has  been  voting  on  mili- 
tary aid  and  defense  measure.^,  It  is  doubtful 
that  we'd  go  to  war  over  the  seizure  of  Los 
Angeles  by  Panama. 

But  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  once  Great 
Britain,  which  has  gone  to  war  over  the  cod. 

For  those  of  you  who  have  not  kept  up 
with  this  thrlUlng  saga,  the  cod  Is  an  un- 
lovely but  edible  fish  which  could  once  be 
found  In  large  numbers  swimming  about  the 
waters  surrounding  Iceland. 

Because  so  many  other  nations  have  been 
taking  cod  from  these  waters.  Its  stocks 
have  become  dangerously  depleted.  So  Ice- 
land, which  depends  heavily  on  cod  fishing 
for  its  economy,  last  year  extended  Its  ter- 
ritorial fishing  waters  from  50  to  200  miles 
and  ordered  everyone  else  out. 

The  Germans,  who  are  a  sensible  people  in 
between  world  wars,  agreed  to  reduce  tbelr 
catch,  but  Great  Britain  vrouldn't  stand  for 
It.  British  trawlers  continued  to  fish  in  theae 
waters  and  all  manner  of  tugs  and  Royal 
Navy  warships  were  sent  In  to  protect  the 
trawlers  from  Iceland's  mighty  fleet  of  five 
little  gunboats. 

Though  hardly  a  Battle  of  Jutland,  the 
rammlngs,  bumplngs,  slashings,  and  oc- 
casional ahelllngs  that  ensued  have  been 
called  the  Anglo-Icdandic  Cod  War.  The 
Icelandic  prime  minister  came  to  Britain 
for  talks,  but  these  concluded  with,  as  one 
British  headline  writer  put  It:  "The  Cod- 
father  Departs  In  Icy  Mood." 

Ho  ho.  Being  typically  American,  I  have 
sided  with  the  little  guy.  Noting  that  a  Bri- 
tish trltunph  In  the  Cod  War  could  wipe 
out  Iceland's  entire  economy,  I  have  won- 
dered In  my  column  and  elsewhere  In  print 
why  a  big  nation  at  56  million  pe(4>le  would 
be  so  rough  with  a  tiny  one  with  only 
210.000. 

To  explain  things— which  Is  to  say,  per- 
suade me  to  stop  writing  such  columns— 
the  Great  British  government  arranged  a 
luncheon  here  for  me  with  a  Foreign  Office 
nshlng   official    [FOFO]. 

It  was  a  splendid  meal.  I  had  eggs  and  the 
FOFO  had  fish — not,  thankfully,  cod,  but 
another  species  called  Buckley,  perhaps  be- 
cause it  bears  a  surprising  resemtrtance  to 
an  American  newspaper  columnist  of  the 
same  name. 
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And  explain  things  the  FOFO  did.  Britain 
took  the  action  It  did,  he  said,  because  Ice- . 
land  was  acting  Illegally  In  violation  of  a 
ruling  by  the  World  Court.  This  Is  true,  al- 
though the  World  Court  has  as  much  to  say 
about  what  goes  on  In  the  world  as  the 
mayor  of  Muncie,  Ind. 

And  the  Icelanders  are  behaving  unreason- 
ably, he  said.  This  also  Is  true.  Part  Irish 
but  mostly  Viking,  the  Icelanders,  when 
angry,  can  be  the  most  unreasonable  people 
In  the  world. 

But,  finally  he  got  to  the  meat  (or  fish] 
of  the  matter.  The  reason  the  British  must 
continue  taking  cod  from  Icelandic  waters, 
he  said,  Is  that  cod  Is  the  fish  used  for  Great 
Britain's  ubiquitous  fish  n'  chips. 

"Actiially,  we  could  use  mackerel,  which 
abound  In  British  waters,"  he  said.  "But  It 
would  taste  quite  different  and  the  people 
just  wouldn't  stand  for  It." 

So  there  It  Is.  Though  the  Icelanders  might 
be  driven  to  subsisting  on  sheep  meat  and 
moss,  the  British  man  In  the  street  must 
b&ve  the  right  tasting  fish  n'  chips — a  situa- 
tion analogous  to  America  going  to  war  over 
the  cheeseburger. 

I  think  I  shall  voltinteer  tor  the  Icelandic 
navy. 


FIGHT  FOR  LITHUANIAN  INDE- 
PENDENCE CONTINUES 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  iNDiaMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19.  1976 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mi.  Speaker,  it  is  very 
fitting  and  proper  that  o'lr  Nation  again 
be  alerted  to  the  fact  that  many  coun- 
tries over  the  globe  are  today  imder  the 
heel  of  International  communistic  tyr- 
anny and  being  deprived  of  a  free  and 
independent  government.  Lithuania  is 
one  of  these  nations,  who  over  the  cen- 
turies has  possessed  at  various  long  in- 
tervals freedom  and  self  government,  but 
imfortunately,  over  tbe  years  has  been 
enslaved  by  stronger  neighboring  nations 
who  aggressed  upon  the  liberty  loving 
people  of  Lithuania  and  robbed  them  of 
their  heritage  and  independence. 

Our  Nation  must  in  the  future  keep  to 
the  forefront  in  fighting  for  the  cause 
of  enslaved  nations,  such  as  Lithuania, 
and  use  our  powers,  not  necessarily  our 
Armed  Forces,  but  it  can  effectively  help 
nations  like  Lithuania  through  our  pow- 
erful economic  positkm,  especially  the 
European  situation  which  the  Commu- 
nist leaders  and  especially  the  Soviet 
Union  is  and  has  been  on  the  verge  of 
internal  trouble  because  of  its  complete 
failure  of  its  agricultural  industry. 

Lenin,  the  pioneer  leader  of  the  Com- 
munist movement,  over  50  years  ago, 
proclaimed  that  some  day  commimism 
would  rule  the  world,  but  the  only  dark 
cloud  facing  their  goal  was  the  problem 
of  food  production  and  agriculture.  We 
have  been  witnessing  during  the  last  4  or 
5  years  Lenin's  prophecy  coming  true.  In 
1972-73  the  urban  areas  of  the  Soviet 
Union  were  on  the  verge  of  food  riots  and 
it  is  very  difficult  to  predict  what  might 
have  been  the  outcome  had  the  United 
States  through  our  executive  and  ag- 
riculture departments  not  negotiated 
with  the  Soviets  and  sent  multimil- 
liODs  of  tons  of  grain  and  foodstuffs 
to  relieve  the  situation.  Only  2  weeks  ago. 
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dispatches  have  come  from  the  Soviet 
Union  that  another  hard  year  may  be  in 
store  for  the  Russian  people  on  account 
of  the  possible  failure  oi  food  crops  in 
the  hinterlands  of  Soviet  Russia.  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Eari  Butz.  recently 
made  a  statement  about  a  long-term 
contract  now  under  negotiations  with 
the  Soviets  to  save  them  from  complete 
failure  ot  the  Communists  as  far  as  the 
food  production  to  feed  its  enslaved  pop- 
ulus  and  prevent  a  possible  insurrection 
from  wittiin.  I  mention  this  today  as 
Lithuanians  over  the  country  are  com- 
memorating the  58th  anniversary  of 
their  independence. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  the  Russian 
leaders  admit  that  their  system  of  food 
production  in  the  vast  land  domain  has 
been  a  failure.  If  nations  like  lithuania 
and  other  nations  under  the  Russian 
tyranny  were  given  the  freedcnn  which 
they  enjoyed  for  so  many  years  and  this 
would  apply  to  the  population  in  the 
rural  areas  of  Russia,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  Soviet  leaders  would  be  crying  to 
the  United  States  and  other  free  nations 
for  help  to  feed  its  unfortunate  subjects 
and  population. 

The  Republic  of  Lithuania  was  forcibly 
occupied  and  illegally  annexed  by  the 
Communists  back  in  1940  in  violation  of 
all  existing  treaties  and  principles  of  in- 
ternational law.  Litliuania  today  after 
having  enjoyed  all  the  freedom  and  ex- 
hibiting all  the  intelligence  and  compe- 
tency to  govern  its  own  people  through 
education,  religious  teachings,  progress 
and  government  cooperation  could  with- 
in a  very  short  time  resume  its  place  as 
one  of  the  great  nations  of  central  Eu- 
rope if  the  Kremlin  would  withdraw  from 
its  borders.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  time 
has  come  when  our  Nation  as  leader  of 
the  free  world  through  the  power  of  our 
economic  position  and  the  fiagrant  fail- 
ure of  the  Communist  position  in  de- 
pending on  food  from  the  free  world 
that  we  should  make  forward  steps  on 
some  international  bargaining  toward 
freeing  Lithuania  and  other  nations 
which  were  so  willfully  and  maliciously 
conquered  and  enslaved  back  in  the  days 
of  World  War  n. 


UNITED  STATES  MUST  WORK  TO 
PREVENT  PARTITION  OF  CYPRUS 
BY  TURKEY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF   NEW   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19,  1976 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  new 
round  of  intercommunal  talks  between 
representatives  of  Greece  and  Turkey 
resume  in  Vienna,  I  wish  to  inform  my 
colleagues  of  a  most  disconcerting  article 
published  in  the  Cyprus  Bulletin  discus- 
sing Turkey's  alleged  aim  to  partition 
Cyprus  as  a  means  to  restoring  peace  to 
the  island. 

Our  Nation  must  oppose  this  plan.  We. 
who  were  in  the  forefront  of  (H>Position 
to  Turkey's  invasion  and  occupattton  of 
Cyprus,  and  who  led  the  fight  to  cut  off 
arms  to  Turkey,  must  now  call  upon  the 
Congress  and  the  adminislration  to  pre- 
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v«nt,  still  another  abuse  of  the  Cypriot 
people's  riglitB  by  Turkey.  Partitioning 
«rf  Cyprus  wotUd  be  against  the  wlU  of  ttw 
people,  as  well  as  many  of  us  In  the  Con- 
gress, who  remain  in  unequivocable  sup- 
port of  maintaining  the  territorial  integ- 
rity of  CypriLS. 

More  than  1';.  years  have  passed 
since  the  illegal  Turkish  invasimi  and 
occupaUou  of  Cyprus,  and  the  Is- 
land Ls  still  ravaged  by  poverty,  despair 
and  suffering.  It  was  felt  that  the  agree- 
ment signed  by  Greece  and  Turkey  on 
August  2.  1975.  would  be  beneficial  in 
reUeving  the  plight  of  the  200.000  Greek 
refugees  on  the  island.  Among  other  pro- 
visions, this  agreement  called  for  the  re- 
unification of  enclaved  Greek  Cypriot 
families  living  in  Turkish  held  areas. 
This  provision  has  not  been  honored  by 
Turkey.  Consider  the  fact  that  937  appli- 
cations were  filed  by  Greek  Cypriots  for 
reunification  of  their  families.  Of  these, 
only  398  were  accepted,  another  310  were 
rejected  for  security  reasons,  wlille  the 
remaining  229  applications  are  still 
under  "consideration." 

What's  more,  to  this  day.  there  Ls  still 
no  Greek  doctor  in  one  of  the  largest 
Greek  communities  controlled  by  Tur- 
key, Karpass.  This,  combined  with  con- 
tinued reports  of  violations  of  basic 
hunan  rights,  casts  serloas  doubt  on 
Turkey's  sincerity  in  working  for  Itwtlng 
peace  on  Cyprus. 

It  has  now  been  more  Uian  3  monttis 
f^ince  the  Congre.s.s  voted  to  lift  the  arms 
embargo  again.st  Turkey.  This  action 
was  taken,  in  tlie  liope  tliat  it  would  pro- 
vide new  incentives  for  Turkey  to  nego- 
tiate seriously  for  peace.  Regrettably, 
tliis  has  not  been  the  case.  While  Turkey 
has  made  a  number  of  cosmetic  gestures, 
they  have  not  propo.sed  any  meaningful 
terms  for  peace.  In  fact,  tiiey  have  made 
a  mockery  of  the  attempts  in  that 
tlirection. 

It  Ls  impei-ative  that  the  Congress,  and 
particularly  the  International  Relations 
Commiltee.  lo.Mow  tlie  events  in  Vienna 
very  carefully.  At  pre.<?ent,  the  Commit- 
tee is  marking  up  the  Security  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1976,  which  may  eventually 
contain  military  aid  for  both  Greece  and 
Turkey.  WhUe  it  is  true  that  we  have 
lifted  the  arms  embargo  against  Turkey, 
she  should  not  believe  for  a  moment,  that 
this  is  irreversibJe.  If  she  shows  no  cigns 
of  .seriously  '-•orking  for  peace,  or  fails 
to  adhere  to  agreements,  theii  we  in  tui-n, 
sliould  reconsider  future  aid  requests 
from  Turkey. 

The  .situation  in  Cyprus  has  been  per- 
mitted to  continue  for  far  too  long.  We 
have  attempted  to  respond  to  the  plight 
of  the  Cypriot  refugees.  My  amendments 
to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1975 
provided  $25  million  in  emergency  aid  to 
Cyprus.  This  year,  the  figure  will  be  at 
least  $30  million.  Those  close  to  the 
scene,  realize  that  no  lasting  peace  can 
bt  achieved  vmtV  Turkey  withdraws  her 
illegal  occupational  forces,  and  begins  to 
respect  the  territorial  integrity  of 
Cyprus.  1  mge  all  of  my  coUeagues  to 
carefully  read  the  following  article  en- 
titled, "Partition  Turkey's  Firm  Aim": 
(Fioui  Cyprvis  Bulletin.  February  4.  197aj 
Pasttiion  TinutiT's  Fnuc  Aim 
The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Mr.  loannis 
Cl-ristophjcles,  spote  on  Turkey's  policy  on 
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Cyprus  and  the  prospect  of  the  forthcoming 
intercoininunal  talks,  during  a  Lions  gather- 
ing In  NtcoRla  on  Monday.  Janxiary  26.  He 
said: 

As  you  are  aware  efforts  are  still  being 
made  for  the  remmptlon  of  the  Intercom- 
munal  tallcs.  which  had  been  interrupted  In 
September  last  year,  following  the  falhire  of 
the  TtJrKlsh  Cypriot  Representative  to  sub- 
mit at  the  New  York  round  of  talks  overall 
proposals    for  the   solution   of   the   Cyprus 
problem,  despite  his  previous  promises  given 
t<    the  Secretary-General  in  Vienna  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Oreek-Cyprlot  Rep- 
resentative had  already  tabled  his  side's  pro- 
posals. Tliere  is  a  posMblllty  that,  following 
strenuous    efforts     by    Dr.     Waldbeim    and 
others,  the  talks  win  soon  be  restimed  under 
the  nnsplces  and  direction  of  the  Sccretarj- 
Oeneral.  Therefore.  I  consider  It  opportune 
to  make  an  assessment  of  the  prospects  of 
these  talks,  having  regard  to  Turkey's  policy 
on  Cyprus,  as  Is  cleanly  shown  by  past  history 
and  her  recent  relevant  actions  and  conduct 
In  the  foreign  policy  of  states  on  any  Im- 
portant issue  there  aro  to  be  found  constants 
and  variants.  ConsUut«  are  those  unchange- 
able principles,  which  giJide  their  policy  on 
a  particular  tesue  whUst  variants  are  those 
aspects  which  vary  from  time  to  time  and 
can  affect  the  constants.  It  is  important  to 
sUte  at  this  juncture  that  in  the  piu^iiance 
of  tlie  constants.  Oovernments  exert  every 
effort  to  change,  by  suitable  manoeuvrings 
those  variants  which  in  their  opinion  affect 
the  constants  adversely. 

It  has  been  sought  to  represent  the  Turkish 
policy  over  Cyprus  as  based  on  two  constant 
prlnclples: 

1.  To  prevent  Cyprus  from  coming  under 
the  .soverlpnty  of  Greece:  and 

2.  to  safeguard  the  life  and  property  of  the 
Turkish  Cyprlots. 

It  id  in  our  view  true  that  one  of  Turkey's 
objectives  with  regard  to  the  Cyprus  prob- 
lem is  to  block  ENOSIS.  but  Turkey's  claim 
that  lier  troops  came  to  Cyprus  to  .i«ecure  the 
life  and  property  of  the  Tiu-klsh  Cyprlots  is 
flagrantly  untrue  and  IntenUonally  mislead- 
ing. The  real  objective  of  Turkey  orer  Crprus 
is  tlie  partitioning  of  the  island,  based  ood 
geo|x»liticai  and  strategic  considerBtloiw. 
PAaiinoK  -ntx  .mm 


That  partition  has  been  Turkeys  aim  for 
many  yiwrs  past,  there  can  be  little  doubt. 
Statements  by  responsible  TurfclsU  leaders 
and  omclal  dooimients  provide  ample  evi- 
dence of  this. 

As  early  as  1955,  Uie  then  Foreign  Minister 
of  Turkey,  the  late  Zorlu.  made  no  .secret  at 
the  Tripartite  Conference  on  Eastern  Med- 
lterr.anean  and  Cyprus,  held  in  London  In 
August -September  1955.  that  Turkey  had 
claims  on  Cyprus.  iMr.  Kemal  Satlr.  former 
Prime  Minister  of  Turkey,  In  a  public  stote- 
ment  in  1964  said  "Cyprus  wiU  be  divided  in- 
to two  .oeciions  one  of  which  will  Join  Tur- 
key", m  June  1964,  Mr.  Erkln,  then  Foreign 
Minister  of  Turkey,  was  clearly  spelling  out 
the  real  Intentions  of  Turkey  when  he  said  in 
a  newspaper  Interview  "The  radical  solution 
woiUd  be  to  cede  one  part  of  Cyprus  to  Greece 
and  the  other  close.st  to  the  Turkish  Asiatic 
coast  to  Tuilcey". 

Hardly  three  montlis  later,  on  8th  Septem- 
ber 1964,  the  then  Prime  Minister  of  Turkey 
the  late  Ismet  Inonu.  addressing  the  TurlilsJi 
National  Assembly,  with  reference  to  the 
Geneva  talks  of  that  year,  said  "officially  we 
promoted  the  federation  concept,  rather  than 
the  partition  thesis  so  as  to  remain  wlthm 
the  provisions  of  the  Treaties",  meaning  the 
Treaties  by  which  the  Republic  of  Cyprus 
was  established. 

In  a  secret  dociunent  Is-sued  on  the  18th 
Ainrll  1964  by  Ankara  the  partitionist  plan 
of  Turkey,  named  since  then  the  ATTILA 
PLAN,  is  Clearly  laid  out.  This  plan  was  sub- 
mitted in  1966  by  the  then  Vice-President  of 
the    Republic.    Dr.    Fazll    Kutchuk    to    the 
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Dmted  Nations  Uedtetor  Z>r.  Oslo  n«m  and 
appears  In  Dr.  Flam'*  raport  of  Mth  March 
1966.  to  the  United  NattoiM  Swarvtary-Oen- 
eral.  The  plan  as  cmi  be  ae«n  In  Dr.  PUaa's 
report,  covers  eBsenttally  tlM  auM  ■>«»  wt»ph 
Is  now  under  the  occupation  of  the  lnv«dlng 
forces.  It  is  the  very  same  area  always  coveted 
by  Turkey. 

TUBXI8H  CTPUOTS  PAWIfS 

As  I  have  already  ntentloned,  Turkey's  al- 
legation that  her  troops  came  to  Cyprus  to 
safeguard  the  life  and  property  of  the  Tm*- 
ish-Cyprtots  Is  entirely  false  and  grossly  mis- 
leading. Turkey's  policy  and  conduct  wit* 
regard  to  Uie  Turkish -Cyprlots.  both  before 
and    after    her    aggressive    invasions,    have 
nothing  to  do  with  their  welfare.  These,  she 
has  been  using  only  as  pawns  in  an  un- 
savoury game.  The  poUcy  of  self-segregaOon 
Imposed  by  Ankara  since  1963  on  the  Turk- 
ish-Cj-priots.  through  their  leadership,  had 
caused  them  a  mimljer  of  deprivations,  and 
had  no  other  reason  than  the  purs«iance  of 
Turkeys  partitionist  designs.  It  is  also  in  pur- 
suance  of  this  policy  of  parution  that  Tiukey 
uprooted  aivd  is  uprooting  the  Greek-Cyprigt 
population  from  the  occupied  areas  and  l)ae 
embarked  upon  a  process  of  systematic  coj- 
oiilzation  of  the  area  In  question  by  impor- 
tation of  mainland  Turks.  This  colonization 
lias  been  at  the  expenw  not  only  of  the  up- 
r.joted  indigenous  population  but  also  to  the 
mxmense  detriment  of  the  Turl^isli-Cypriots. 
for  whose  sake  she  allegedly  invaded  Cyprus! 
I'he    purport   of    this   coJonization   is   to 
change   the   demographic   character   of  the 
Island  and  pave  the  way  for  the  aniiexation 
by  Turkey  of  the  occupied  area  as  part  ol 
her  expansionist  policy  over  Cyprus. 

In  this  respect,  it  Is  revealing  that  the  so- 
called  'Constitution  of  the  Tuxklsh  State  erf 
Cyprus"  provides  that  the  "Turkish  Cypriot 
Commumty  constitutes  tlie  inseparable  part 
of  tlMj  Great  Turkish  Nation".  It  is  also  cbar- 
ucterisUc  that  the  oath  to  be  taken  in  the  so- 
called  Turkish  Cypriot  Assembly  is  one  of 
allegiance  to  the  "principles  of  Ataturh."  and 
not  to  those  of  tlie  RepubUc  of  Cyprus.  And 
It  is  signincant  to  note  that  in  aU  relevant 
provisions,  the  members  of  the  Turkish 
Cypriot  Community  are  described  as  "Turk- 
lab  CiUzeus",  whilst  the  expelled  Indigenous 
Greek  Cypriot  popuiaUon  are  defined  as 
•alleus".  The  Greek  Cypriote  are  also  divested 
of  all  rights  to  their  properties.  It  is  a  sad 
reality  that  for  aU  Intents  and  purposes  Tur- 
key and  her  instruments  in  Cyprus  are  bulld- 
Uig  up  la  the  occupied  area  of  Cypnw  a  new 
province  of  Turkey  at  the  expense  of  the 
Cypriot*.  Greek  and  Turkisli  ailWe.  both  com- 
miuilUes  suffering  aUke  under  the  boot  of 
the  Auiitollan  soldier. 

INTFaCOMMUNAI.    T.ILKS 

It  has  also  been  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
solidating her  position  In  the  occupied  area, 
that  Turkey  had  rendered  devoid  of  any  sub- 
stance the  Intercommunal  negotiations 
whl«^  had  started  In  January  i»76.  It  is  for 
the  .same  reason  that  she  chose  to  ignore  the 
tJnIted  Nations  resolutions  on  Cyprus,  which 
provide  the  ba.sls  for  a  Jv.st  and  equitable 
solution  of  the  Cyprus  problem  to  the  bene- 
fit of  all  the  people  of  Cyprus.  ' 

The  facts  to  which  I  have  referred  cannot 
give  rise  to  optimism  that  Tm-key  will  pro- 
ceed to  meaningful  and  constructive  negotia- 
tlMis.  unless  certain  aspects  surrounding  the 
Cyprus  problem— the  variants  to  which  I 
referred  at  the  beginning  of  my  speech- 
would  acquire  such  momentum  and  Impor- 
tance for  the  wider  national  interests  of 
Turkey  as  to  influence  her  bawlc  policy  on 
Cyprus. 

ARMS  KMBARGO 

Ov.  of  these  variants  Is  the  American 
arms  embargo.  Congress  in  February  1975. 
despite  the  opposition  of  the  United  States 
Administration.  Imposed  an  arms  embargo 
on  Turkey  because  she  had  illegally  used  the 
U.S.  weapons  to  invade  Cypnts.  There  if  no 
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doubt  that  the  embargo  did  hurt  Turkey's 
wider  national  interests,  as  understood  by 
hfcr  military  overtords.  Prior  to  that.  Con- 
gress had  put  off  the  embargo  for  nine 
months  to  give  the  U3.  Administration  tixne 
to  persuade  Turkey  to  hold  talks  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  Cyprus  problem 
but  Ankara  refused  to  give  in.  In  October. 
1975.  Congress  lifted  the  embargo  and  gave 
another  chance  to  President  Ford  and  Dr. 
Kissinger  to  provt  that  they  could  Influence 
Turkey  to  negotiate  meaningfully  and  con- 
structively. Turkey  was  then  put  on  notice 
that  if  she  "adopts  an  uncoustructive  or 
Inflexible  attituda"  in  the  Cjprus  talks,  the 
Admmistratlon  would  not  be  In  a  position 
to  avert  the  re-enactment  of  the  embargo. 
Such  a  failure,  solemnly  stated  before  Con- 
gress by  Under -Secretsiry  of  State  Joseph 
Sisco,  "would  go  to  the  heart  of  the  Ameri- 
can-Turkish relationship". 

Over  three  moj^ths  have  elapsed  since  the 
lifting  of  the  embargo  and  Turkey  has  not 
shown  any  sign  of  .wishing  to  negotiate  mean- 
ingfully. Would  It  be  that  slie  does  not  take 
seriously  the  warnings  of  the  V&.  Adminis- 
tration? Would  it  be  that  she  believes  that 
she  can  continue  to  blackmail  the  United 
States  by  using  the  American  military  bases 
in  Turkey  as  hostages  in  order  to  force  the 
XSS.  to  change  its  principles  of  arms  sales? 
Or  is  Turkey  following  a  policy  of  briukman- 
■hip?  The  date  of  reckoning  is  approaching. 
The  Turkish  side's  attitude  at  the  ijiter- 
eommunal  talks  will  show  which  way  Turkey 
wishes  to  go  and  President  Ford's  relevant 
repiHTt  to  Congress  will  demonstrate  how 
Turkey  Interprets  the  wishes  of  the  American 
Congress. 

IKTKKNai.   B£PUtCUSSIONS 

The  problem  of  Cyprus  has  also  its  internal 
repercussions  in  Turkey  where  student  un- 
rest Is  prevalent  and  tempers  among  the  po- 
litical parties  run  high.  Cyprus  becomes  the 
object  of  exploitation  among  opposing  fac- 
tions and  parties,  thus  diminishing  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Txurklsh  Government  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  internal  unrest. 

Another  aspect  is  the  cost  Involved  in  keep- 
ing a  large  army  in  Cyprus.  It  may  be  argued 
that  the  extra  cost  of  maintainliig  .the  Turk- 
ish troops  in  Cyprus  Is  not  much.  But  even 
such  cwnparatlvely  small  additional  expend- 
iture becomes  important  to  a  country  with 
an  ailing  economy. 

Yet  another  variant  which  logically  speak- 
ing must  have  an  Influence  on  the  Turkish 
Government's  attitude  towards  tlie  Cyprus 
problem,  is  Turkey's  international  isolation. 
The  last  vote  on  Cyprus  at  the  United  Na- 
tions must  have  brought  home  to  the  Turk- 
ish Government  that  it  cannot  Ignore  for 
long  world  public  opinion  and  continue  to 
behave  scandalously.  The  moral  fattx  of  the 
non-aligned  world,  the  positive  stand  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  countries  and  the 
urges  and  appeals  by  Turkey's  constructive 
negotiations,  constitute  factors,  which  Tur- 
key has  to  take  into  serious  consideration. 
Furthermore,  tlie  relevant  views  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  must  be  another 
influencing  factor  In  Turkey's  policy  on  Cy- 
prus. 

fasssvm 

It  remains  to  be  seen  to  what  extent  the 
countries  to  which  I  have  referred  will  be  pre- 
pared or  able  to  put  effective  pressure  on 
Turkey  for  the  purpose  of  showing  reason 
and  moderation  in  the  negotiations  for  the 
solution  of  the  Cyprus  problem. 

It  also  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Turkey 
accepts  the  negotiating  process  as  the  best 
means  through  which  a  just  solution  to  the 
problem  can  be  found  or  whether  she  will 
only  be  using  tlie  talks  as  a  means  to  come 
out  of  her  International  isolation  and  guard 
off  world  pressures. 

Despite  the  pessimistic  outlook  of  the 
forthcoming  intercommunal  talks,  we  shall 
proceed  to  these  in  good  fiaith  and  goodwill. 
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aiming  at  a  Just  and  viable  solution  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  relevant  United  Nations 
resolutions. 


ELECTION   YEAR    ABSENTEEISM   IN 
CONGRESS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF   iUttZOKa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENIAnVES 

Thursday,  February  19,  1976 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  woilt 
of  Congress  is  being  damaged  by  the  ab- 
.sence  of  duly  elected  Membci'.s  of  this 
body  who  neglect  their  duties  while  en- 
gaged in  pui*suing  the  nomination  for 
Pi'esident. 

This  problem  is  not  unique  tlii.s  year. 
The  Libi'ai-y  of  Congress  reports  tiiat  this 
has  l>eeu  an  election  yeai-  practice  for 
many  years.  To  remedy  tliis  shortfall  in 
legislative  function,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing a  joint  resolution  which  proiwses  a 
constitutional  amendment  that  would 
preclude  ani'  Member  of  the  Congress 
from  taking  ofi&ce  as  President  or  Vice 
President  until  2  years  after  the  last 
date  of  service  in  the  Congress. 

Going  back  to  1960.  the  fadl-o£E  in  par- 
ticipation has  been  severe  among  tliosc 
seeking  Presidential  consideration.  One 
major  candidate  dropped  from  77  percent 
to  35  percent  of  rollcall  votes.  In  1968. 
one  candidate  dropped  from  66  percent 
tlie  year  before  to  5  pei*cent  during  his 
election  year  quest.  A  rundown  of  the 
major  candidates  during  thLs  period  in- 
dicates that  the  failure  to  answer  rollcalls 
ranged  anywhere  from  a  30-  to  80-per- 
cent drop. 

I  believe  this  is  mifair  to  tlie  con- 
stituencies that  elected  these  people  to 
do  a  job  of  representing  them.  Certainly, 
roll-call  votes  are  the  ultimate  measure 
of  decision  by  the  Congress.  One  or  two 
votes  often  are  decisive,  and  good  legis- 
lation can  be  defeated,  or  poor  legisla- 
tion passed  simply  by  the  absence  of 
Membei's  who  are  off  in  the  hustings 
trying  to  Une  up  delegates. 

Since  many  of  the  aspirants  have  con- 
.slderable  seniority  In  the  Hou.se  and  Sen- 
ate, they  often  hold  key  committee  chair- 
manships. Tlieir  protracted  leave  ham- 
pers the  wort  schedule  of  the  committees 
affected,  and  can  hold  back  serious  con- 
sideration of  vitally  needed  national  leg- 
islation. 

In  short,  the  state  of  affairs  we  have 
witnessed  this  year  should  not  be  the  gen- 
eiul  rule  of  oiJeration  for  the  legislative 
branch  of  government.  My  resolution  is 
aimed  at  a  more  effective  and  business- 
like Congress.  It  also  would  prevent  much 
of  the  superfluous  and  unwholesome 
hearing  process  which  some  candidates 
have  used  as  a  publicity  springboard, 
without  due  regard  to  the  subject  matter 
covered,  or  the  national  Interest. 

All  of  us  who  serve  in  this  gi'eat  body 
should  be  involved  In  devising  means  to 
improve  its  deliberations  and  processes. 
The  electicm  year  slump  has  been  of  great 
concern  to  me  for  some  time.  In  my  book, 
"Ttkt  Futile  System"  whkh  will  be  pub- 
lished in  May,  I  am  proposing  several  re- 
forms which  I  beUeve  will  rectify  some  of 
the  shortoomings  of  congressional  pro- 
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cedure.  Among  them  is  the  proposal  I  am 
.sutimitting  to  my  colleagues  today. 

Tlie  Nation  cannot  afford  election  year 
letdowns  by  the  Congress.  Its  proceedings 
should  not  be  reduced  to  a  carnival  of 
charges  and  revelations.  My  resolution 
would  strengthen  its  functions  by  remov- 
ing the  temptation  for  any  candidate  to 
use  the  leverage  of  an  influential  position 
in  the  House  or  Senate  for  personal  po- 
litical gahi. 

As  a  constitutional  amendment  it 
would,  of  course,  need  to  be  ratified  by 
tliree-fourths  of  the  States,  and  would 
take  effect  2  years  following  such  ap- 
proval. It  also  provides  for  operation  of 
the  25th  amendment,  since  that  would 
not  involve  elective  office. 

Recent  polls  have  revealed  tliat  public 
respect  for  the  Congress  has  deteriorated 
markedly  over  the  past  decade.  I  believe 
that  we  should  exert  every  effort  to  re- 
gain the  confidence  of  the  American  peo- 
ple iu  the  actions  and  judgment  of  this 
lawmalung  branch.  My  resolution  would 
be  a  fii-m  step  in  that  direction.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give- it  thoughtful  eon- 
.sideration,  to  approve  it,  and  send  it  along 
to  the  States,  so  that  the  American  peo- 
ple may  express  their  \'iews  on  how  Con- 
gress should  conduct  its  operations  duTT 
ing  the  preelection  season. 


VOICE    OP    DEMOCRACY    CONTESf 


HON.  MARK  ANDREWS 

OP    NOBTII    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESElJTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19,  1976 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Noi-th  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  shai-e  with  my  House 
colleagues  an  inspiring  message  written 
by  one  of  my  young  constituents,  Kim 
Marshall  of  Burlington,  N.  Dak.  Kim,  a 
17-year-old  high  school  senior,  was  one 
of  50  State  wirmers  in  the  29th  annual 
Voice  of  Democracy  Scholarship  pro- 
gram six>nsored  by  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  and  its  Ladies  Auxiliary. 

Nearly  a  half-million  students  from 
more  than  8.000  secondary  schools  par- 
ticipated in  this  year's  contest.  The  VFW 
is  to  be  commended  for  its  continued 
sponsorship  of  this  very  worthwhile  ef- 
fort which  affoitls  young  Americans  an 
opportunity  to  express,  in  their  own 
words,  a  patriotic  feeling  for  our  coimtry 
and  for  the  principles  which  make  it 
great. 

Kim,  who  plans  to  Ijecome  an  elemen- 
tary scliool  teacher,  expresses  her  lo\'e 
for  America  in  clear,  concise  and  mean- 
ingful terms.  "Hie  text  of  her  winning 
.sjjeech  follows: 

Voice  of  Democracy 

America  the  Beautiful !  America  the  Great  * 
What  more  could  I  ask  of  my  country.  X  am 
so  proud  of  and  thankful  to  all  those  people 
who  have  made  America  what  It  Is  today.  I 
must  realize  how  fortunate  I  am  to  be  able 
to  choose  the  religion  I  want  for  myself. 
Someday  I  will  be  indeed  grateful  that  this 
privilege  will  be  granted  to  my  children. 
What  a  privilege  it  Is  to  have  the  right  to 
freedom  of  speech  and  press.  Only  when  I 
infringe  on  the  rights  of  others  will  thi^  right 
be  denied. 
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It  took  the  "guts"  and  patrtotlsm  of  many 
m«n  to  develop  America.  Many  people  take 
advantage  of  their  privileges  and,  yee,  some 
even  abuse  them.  Others  understand  the 
many  situations  and  the  bard  endurances 
which  were  encountered  by  many  forefathers. 
These  people,  truly  great  American  citizens, 
did  what  they  could  to  formiilate  and  enrich 
our  country.  We  must  recall  our  forefathers 
who  worked  diligently  and  fought  courage- 
ously to  uphold  the  rights  we  seem  to  "take 
for  granted."  Perhaps,  we  need  to  "go  with- 
out" just  one  right  before  we  wUl  realize  the 
Importance  of  their  struggle. 

Looking  at  other  countries,  I  realize  that 
I  am  very  fortunate  to  have  been  bom  and 
raised  In  The  United  States  of  America.  Some 
people  have  limited  freedoms  and  some  have 
no  freedom  at  all.  Our  country  has  been  free 
for  200  years!  Why  aren't  people  showing 
patriotism  and  loyalty  to  THEIR  country?  It 
Is  the  PEOPLE'S  country!  Why  don't  they 
oare?  Many  foreigners  would  "love"  to  live  In 
America  but  cannot  seem  to  escape  from 
their  country.  People  have  to  care.  Personal 
concern  by  citizens  will  provide  stability  In 
our  government.  A  strong  government  makes 
It  bnpomlble  for  foreign  countries  to  attack 
and  seize  control.  We  are  free  and  we  must 
continue  to  be  free.  We  do  not  wish  or  want 
to  lose  our  freedom  of  religion,  speech,  and 
press.  People  have  to  get  Involved!  Not  just 
people.  In  general,  but  every  citizen  In  this 
great  nation.  Apathy  is  what  we  must 
overcome. 

There  are  many  ways  that  I,  a  17  year  old 
high  school  senior,  can  demonstrate  my 
patrlotlo  feelings  for  my  country.  I  am  will- 
ing to  participate  in  Bicentennial  celebra- 
tions. Perhaps  I  can  Uke  part  in  a  historical 
play,  or  maybe — I  could  sing  "Happy  Birth- 
day, America."  A  visit  with  an  elderly  person 
who  can  convey  a  first  hand  report  on  the 
history  of  my  homeland  might  also  be  in- 
teresting. Raising  the  tJ.8.  flag  In  our  farm 
yard  might  Increase  a  feeling  of  patriotism 
among  my  family  members. 

We  must  strive  to  be  people  with  positive 
attitudes.  Each  of  us  must  think  positively 
about  our  great  nation.  Negative  thoughts 
will  not  bring  positive  actions.  We  must  be 
willing  to  "do  our  part."  We,  as  young  citi- 
zens, must  strive  to  become  Involved  In  the 
various  aspects  of  government.  We  must  be- 
come or  continue  to  be  Informed  of  the  nu- 
merous concerns  which  face  the  people  of 
the  U.S.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  each  indi- 
vidual to  study  the  platforms  of  each  mem- 
ber of  a  slate  of  candidates  for  any  political 
office,  whether  it  be  of  the  local,  state  or 
federal  level.  A  well-informed  voter  Is  surely 
a  better  voter.  Yes,  Indeed,  there  are  many 
ways  to  show  patriotism  for  the  United 
States  of  America.  America  is  Beautiful! 
America  U  Oreat! 


JANET  DAVIS— ARIZONA'S  VOICE  OP 
DEMOCRAC7Y  WINNER 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or   AKIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  19,  1976 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  the 
common  citizens  of  the  UJ3.  who  have 
made  ours  an  uncommon  counti-y. 

This  is  the  proud  message  of  Janet 
Louise  Davis  of  Tucson,  the  Arizona  win- 
ner of  this  year's  Voice  of  Democracy 
contest  sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  and  its  Ladies  Auxiliary. 

Janet,  a  Rincon  High  School  senior, 
writes    optimistically    on    the    theme. 
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"What  Our  Bicentennial  Heritage  Means 
to  Me."  She  salutes  the  strength  of  the 
American  character  that  enables  us  to 
prevail  in  times  of  stress  and  crisis. 

Janet,  herself,  is  a  tribute  to  the  Amer- 
ican character.  For  2  years  she  has  par- 
ticipated in  the  Amigoe  de  Las  Americas 
program  to  provide  immunization  and 
medical  assistance  in  Latin  America.  She 
spent  the  summer  of  1974  vaccinating 
children  along  the  Amazon  River  in 
Colombia  and  last  summer  in  the  rural 
areas  of  Nicaragua.  Her  own  personal 
goal  in  life  is  medicine  and  she  has  the 
determination  to  achieve  it. 

I  am  proud  to  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  winning  essay  of  Janet 
Davis: 

Voice  or  I>emockacy 

On  May  18,  IT76,  an  article  appeared  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Evening  Poet  making  It 
known  to  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  that 
the  American  Army  was  in  desperate  need 
of  lead  to  be  used  as  ammunition  in  defense 
of  our  country.  PhUadelphlans  responded 
with  lead  from  every  imaginable  source. 
Many  colonists  even  vcrtunteered  the  lead 
weights  from  the  clocks  that  had  kept  pace 
with  their  lives  and  the  lives  of  their  parents 
before  them. 

When  God  made  these  early  Americans, 
he  did  not  break  the  mold! 

This  richness  of  character  Is  our  Bicenten- 
nial heritage.  This  sense  of  responsibility, 
pride,  loyalty,  respect,  self-denial,  and  pa- 
triotism is  Inherited  by  every  American  at 
birth.  Our  magnificent  history  proves  this 
to  be  true,  for  never  have  Americans  failed 
to  respond  to  the  needs  of  their  country. 

Of  course,  we  have  all  heard  of  the  heroics 
and  contributions  of  the  big  name  Ameri- 
cans: George  Washington,  John  Paul  Jones, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Ben  Franklin,  and  count- 
less more.  These  men  played  a  tremendous 
role  in  the  development  of  our  country;  but 
the  people  like  these  PhUadelphlans.  the 
common  citizens,  are  what  have  made  the 
United  States  of  America  an  uncommon 
country.  Where  else  in  the  world  can  we  find 
a  country  of  people  of  such  diversity  of  back- 
ground living  peacefully  under  the  roof  of 
one  democratic  government?  Where  else  can 
we  find  a  people  willing  to  sacrifice  so  much 
for  the  common  cause,  paying  whatever  price 
necessary  to  preserve  human  rights? 

And  our  list  of  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States  Constitution  goes  on  and  on: 
freedom  of  religion,  speech  and  the  preos, 
security,  free  enterprise,  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  But  may  we  never  be- 
come so  obsessed  with  these  rights  that  we 
forget  about  the  duties  that  we  have  to  pre- 
serve and  defend  them.  We  must  remember 
our  inherited  strength  of  character  and  real- 
ize the  obligation  to  give  as  well  as  take. 

An  article  from  Life  magazine,  February 
21.  1918,  expressed  this  sentiment  In  a  clever 
way.  It  suggested : 

"Do  not  permit  your  ohUdren  to  take  a 
bite  or  two  from  an  apple  and  throw  the  rest 
•way:  nowadays  even  children  must  be 
taught  to  be  patriotic  to  the  core." 

It  was  these  Americans  that  bad  little  if 
any  sugar  or  wheat  on  their  tables  during  the 
World  War  I  years  so  that  the  United  States 
could  support  its  troops  and  allied  nations  at 
war.  It  was  the  children  of  these  same  Ameri- 
cans that  during  World  War  II  participated 
in  what  has  been  called  "the  biggest  scaven- 
ger hunt  In  history,"  ransacking  old  fields 
and  attics  for  items  that  could  be  used  In 
making  armaments.  The  imited  efforts  of 
common  people  like  you  and  me  resulted  In 
the  collection  of  5.000  tons  of  car  tires  from 
Los  Angeles,  6  tons  of  rtibber  shoe  heels  from 
Seattle,  thousands  of  empty  toothpaste  tubes, 
rasty  baby  carriages,  and  even  the  rubber 
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mat  that  supported  the  favorite  q>ittoon  at 
Senator  "Cotton  Ed"  Smith  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

And  now  It  is  the  grandchildren  of  those 
young,  apple-eating  patriots,  my  own  gen- 
eration, that  Is  being  called  to  Incorporate 
the  character  traits  that  our  Bicentennial 
heritage  offers  us. 

One  evening  in  1670  I  was  thumbing 
through  one  of  my  father's  business  maga- 
zines, and  I  came  across  a  commentary 
printed  in  an  advertisement  of  the  Warner 
and  Swasey  Company.  It  had  such  a  profound 
effect  upon  me,  even  as  a  sixth  grader,  that 
I  was  compelled  to  cut  and  save  It.  It  read: 

"Heaven  seems  so  beautlfiU.  But  the  path 
there  is  long  and  hard,  maybe  we  can't  make 
it  there  from  here  .  .  .  until  we're  willing  to 
gii'e  as  much  as  we  get." 

These  two  sentences  express  what  our  Bi- 
centennial heritage  Is  aU  about.  And  I  am 
confident  that  If  each  one  of  us  will  put  our 
Inherited  character  strengths  to  complete 
use,  the  United  States  will  be  as  heavenly  an 
inheritance  for  future  generations  as  It  is 
for  me. 


ANGOLA'S  STRATEGIC  IMPLICA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

or  CAuroKNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19.  1976 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend 
for  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  a  very  provocative  assessment 
of  the  strategic  implications  of  Angola 
for  the  United  States  made  recently  by 
Mr.  Eugene  W.  Mui-phy.  vice  president 
international  of  tlie  Lifesaver  Products 
Corp..  in  an  address  delivered  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Murphy's  analysis  of  the  ramifica- 
tions of  U.S.  actions  in  Angola  for  the 
future  of  our  foreign  policy  and  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  Angola  situation  as  It  re- 
lates to  our  foreign  trade  will  be  of  great 
interest  to  Members  concerned  with  this 
critical  situation. 

The  complete  text  of  Mr.  Murphy's  ad- 
dress follows: 
I  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Feb.  4, 

19761 
"Angola — Its  Strategic  Impucations  for 

TU£  VntTXD  States" 
(By  Eugene  W.  Murphy,  vice  president  Inter- 
national Lifesaver  Products  Corp.) 

When  Mr.  Bandt  was  kind  enough  to  ask 
me  to  speak  to  you  today  on  Angola,  I 
jumped  at  the  opportunity  because  not  only 
Is  it  very  much  In  the  news,  but  it  U  a  sub- 
ject about  which  very  little  Is  known.  It 
seems  Also  that  we  have  jumped  to  a  number 
of  conclusions  regarding  the  United  States' 
interest  in  this  area  and  In  the  present  con- 
flict taking  place  there.  Therefore.  I  would 
like  very  much  to  discuss  Angola,  but  in  the 
context  of  several  premises  and  on  a  much 
broader  scale  than  jitst  a  treatise  on  Angola 
itself. 

The  first  premise  that  I  would  like  to  de- 
velop is  that  our  foreign  trade  represents  an 
important  contribution  to  the  gross  national 
product  In  terms  of  millions  of  jobs,  foreign 
exchange  earnings,  and  many  other  intangi- 
ble benefits.  Equally,  that  foreign  trade  can 
only  be  carried  out  under  the  umbrella  of  a 
coherent  long-range  foreign  policy  with  its 
attendant  requirements,  historic  perception, 
military  capacity  and  diplomatic  initiatives. 
Also,  equally,  that  a  national  moral  ciHnmtt- 
ment  be  developed  to  support  our  political 
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persuasions,  and  certainly,  there  is  ample 
evidence  that  ttiera  ta  «onf  uslon  In  the  Utter 
ai«ft.  TV}  this  •nd,  Angola  serres  as  an  ex- 
cellent contemporary  model  as  It  Impacts 
directly  and  tangenUally  to  all  of  these 
points. 

When  I  retxinied  to  America  late  In  the 
past  year,  after  three  trips  totalling  five 
months  in  the  country,  I  discovered  Angola 
was  slowly  surfacing  In  the  consciousness  of 
the  American  people.  However,  I  foiind  our 
legislative,  bureaucratic  and  media  personnel 
taking  hard  line  positions  and  makUig  unreal 
and  Invidious  parallels  to  Vietnam  and  Korea 
and  many  others  which  are  not  germane  to 
the  true  considerations  of  the  problem. 

Many  of  the  opinions  I  wish  to  express  to- 
day are  conditioned  by  my  exposure  over  the 
last  25  years  In  International  activities.  Be- 
fore you  come  to  Che  conclusion  that  you 
have  another  'hawk'  on  your  hands,  let  me 
put  that  to  rest.  393  combat  missions  in 
World  War  II  in  the  R.A  J.  and  in  the  Ameri- 
can Air  Force,  a  year  flying  the  Berlin  air 
lift,  Korea,  as  a  civilian  observer  in  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  and  Laos,  plus  assorted  adven- 
tures in  India,  Pakistan,  Indonesia,  guerrilla 
warfare  In  Malaysia,  ThaUand,  Algeria,  under 
personal  conditions  which  can  only  be  char- 
acterized as  total  terror,  give  me  gainsay  to 
becoming  a  sincere  peace-lover.  Fortunately, 
or  unfortunately,  these  activities  have  given 
me  a  close-hand  vle^  of  the  extension  of  the 
alien  philosophy  kilown  as  communism  in 
substantial  areas  of  Eastern  Europe,  Europe, 
Africa,  the  Middle  East,  Asia  and  South 
America. 

But  first  let  us  discuss  Angola — what  It  Is, 
where  It  came  from  and  where  it  i4>peai-s  to 
be  heading. 

Angola  Is  a  country  in  the  state  of  transi- 
tion, striving  to  find  Its  prefer  place  In  mod- 
em Africa.  But  what  happens  In  Africa  Is 
happening  in  Angola.  Its  first  contact  with 
the  outside  world,  the  first  Important  contact, 
was  through  a  Portuguese  explorer  who  (in 
1482)  was  searching  for  a  new  water  route 
to  India.  That  certainly  has  a  famUlar  ring 
to  it.  When  he  sailed  Into  the  mouth  of  the 
Congo  River,  Dlogo  Cao  found  the  land  under 
the  rule  of  an  African  monarch,  the  kUig  of 
the  Congo,  whose  capital  is  the  present  day 
city  of  San  Salvador. 

The  initial  contacts  between  Angola  and 
Portugal  were  friendly,  characterized  by  mu- 
tual respect.  Slaving  activities  soon,  however, 
led  to  the  deterioration  of  the  Portuguese 
relations  with  King  Alphonso  and  his  suc- 
cessors. Internal  revolts  hastened  this  de- 
clhie.  Meanwhile,  the  Portuguese  expanded 
their  contacts  southward  along  the  coast, 
founding  Luanda  in  1576. 

In  1641  a  Dutch  fleet  seized  the  rich  slave 
ports  of  Luanda  and  Buenguela.  The  Portu- 
guese retreated  to  the  Interior.  They  held  out 
until  1648  when  a  powerful  expedition  from 
Brazil  restored  the  coast  to  Portuguese  con- 
tiol.  The  slave  trade  continued  to  dominate 
the  scene  until  the  middle  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, with  Angola  serving  as  a  major  source 
of  supply  for  BrazOian  plantations.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  three  million  Angolan 
Africans  were  transported  to  the  new  world 
during  the  three  centuries  of  the  slave  trade 
activity.  More  than,  one  million  of  them  to 
Brazil  alone. 

Angolans  aic  almost  entirely  Bantu  in  ori- 
gin and  composed  of  numerous  tribal  group- 
ings, but  three-fourths  of  them  are  ac- 
counted by  four  Important  tribes:  the  Ovlm 
Bundu  in  central  and  southern  Angola  te  the 
largest  under  the  Control  of  the  Unitas — a 
pro-Western  political  party,  headed  by  Doc- 
tor Savluibi,  aJmo.st  33 •;t  of  the  African  pop- 
ulation. The  Bakongo  In  the  northwest,  cov- 
ering two  Congo  republics  and  Cabinda,  are 
more  th«m  25%  of  the  Angolan -African  pop- 
ulation. These,  in  large  part,  are  committed 
to  the  PJIXJk.,  also  a  pro-Western  political 
faction  headed  by  Holden  Roberto.  The  Kim- 
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bundu,  who  occupy  the  terrain  inland  from 
Luanda,  are  crilttindly  (thoogh  not  ethnic- 
ally) related  to  tiie  Bakongo.  THese  are  oocu- 
mltted  to  the  MJPIiA..  a  BUrHst-domlnated 
group,  headed  by  Dr.  Neto  and  they  oomprtoe 
about  25%  of  the  total  pcqpnlatlon.  The  otii- 
ers,  Chokwe  and  so  fortli,  break  down  Into 
minority  groups,  but  sufllce  It  to  say  that 
about  70%  of  the  population  are  In  com- 
mitment to  groups  which  are  primarily  anti- 
Conununlst. 

Portuguese  Is  the  Ungua  franca  today,  be- 
cause no  one  African  language  extends  be- 
yond the  tribal  area. 

I  make  no  reference  to  ideological  separa- 
tion deliberately.  With  the  16%  literacy  In 
the  total  population,  most  people  would  not 
know  an  ideology  If  they  fell  over  It. 

It  Is  a  thoroughly  delightful  country  to 
visit  and  to  tour.  Imagine  a  country  more 
than  twice  the  size  of  Texas — a  land  border 
In  excess  of  3,000  miles — a  coast  line  stretch- 
ing for  1,000  miles.  It  Is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Congo  River,  on  the  eastern  borders 
by  Zaire  and  Zambia,  and  to  the  south. 
Southwest  Africa.  It  has  a  small  narrow  strip 
to  the  north  called  Cabinda,  surrounded  by 
Congo  (Brazzaville)  (Communist),  Zaire  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Angola  is  fourteen  times 
the  size  of  Portugal,  and  parenthetically, 
when  Portugal  siurended  to  Angola,  they 
gave  up  one-sixth  of  their  entire  gross  na- 
tional product!  Imagine  the  chaos  If  we  were 
to  make  the  same  sacrifice! 

Angola  proper  is  largely  a  plateau  ranging 
in  elevation  from  3,000  to  5,000  feet  above 
sea  level.  The  coastal  strip  along  the  Atlantic 
is  generally  narrow,  rising  sharply  toward  the 
interior.  In  the  west-central  region  is  a  high- 
land area  with  elevations  gc^ng  up  to  7,000 
feet  above  sea  level  and  a  very  temperate 
climate.  The  Mocamedes  Desert  Is  In  the 
south.  Cabinda  Is  covered  by  a  dense  rain 
forest  with  a  tropical  climate. 

Angola  Itself  is  situated  In  the  equatorial 
and  tropical  climate  zone  but  because  of 
the  altitudes  and  the  length  of  the  country 
and  cold  ocean  current  which  flows  past  the 
southern  half,  the  climate  varies  extensively. 
You  really  need  a  sweater  In  the  mountains 
and  tropical  clothes  by  the  sea.  It  has  ample 
rain  and  very  arable  land  over  great  portions 
of  Its  terrain. 

With  the  cries  of  oiu:  politicians  ringing 
in  my  ears,  claiming  parallels  to  Vietnam  and 
other  places  In  the  world  that  there  Is  no 
strategic  Interest  for  the  United  States  in 
Angola.  I  am  reminded  of  several  factors: 

(1)  Wars  are  basically  economic  In  origin. 

(2)  As  I  reminded  you  earlier,  America  Is 
a  trading  nation.  It  behooves  us  In  every  In- 
stance to  have  a  trading  relationship  with  the 
minimum  number  of  nations  In  the  western 
world  or  rather  In  the  entire  world. 

(3)  That  we  live  in  a  hostile  environment. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  we  are  try- 
ing as  a  trading  nation,  to  do  business  under 
an  umbrella  of  coherent  foreign  policy  and 
we  find  ourselves  on  a  diminishing  list  of 
146  countries  of  which  only  24  are  democrat- 
ically elected. 

I  find  it  faschiatlng  that  the  last  avail- 
able figures  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1974, 
relative  to  the  gross  national  product  and 
export  record  of  Angola,  totalled  $1.8  billion. 
These  comprised  S'/j  million  tons  of  oil 
exported  primarily  to  the  United  States, 
earning  for  the  country,  $625  million!  Coffee, 
once  the  principal  export,  still  exceeded  $200 
million  in  earnings.  Incidentally,  did  you 
know  that  Angola  has  been  the  fourth  largest 
producer  of  high  quality  coffee  In  the  world? 
And  we  bought  nearly  100%  of  it?  Diamonds, 
$100  million.  Iron  ore,  $50  million  and  varie- 
ties of  other  products  making  up  the  dif- 
ference— sisal,  textiles,  cotton,  some  manu- 
factured goods. 

It  might  shock  you  that  in  the  world  mar- 
ket. Angola  exported  approximately  $150  mU- 
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lion  a  year  In  conmierclal  gem  quality  and 
Industrial  diamonds.  It  might  also  astonl^ 
you  to  discover  that  there  are  proven  reserves 
at  tbMt  rate  of  production  In  excess  of  100 
years.  The  oil  production  came,  by  the  way, 
from  ptann  areas  already  exploited  by  the 
Onlf  OH  Corporation.  But  last  year,  while  1 
was  visiting  Angola,  five  new  major  oil  dis- 
coveries were  made.  A  little  shopping  list  of 
what  else  exists  In  the  country  should  be  of 
mterest  to  you:  copper,  manganese  ore, 
gypsum,  salt,  gold,  cement,  mica,  uranium, 
bauxite,  Itunber,  and  fish,  to  name  but  a  few, 
and  these  reserves  are  not  yet  Identified.  As 
I  pointed  out,  the  country  Is  under-popu- 
lated and  under-explored  and  we  therefore 
have  no  Idea  of  the  potential  wealth. 

Conceivably,  however,  Angola  might  pos- 
sibly be  one  of  the  richest  nations  in  the 
world  and  certainly  In  Africa.  More  Impor- 
tantly, to  me,  one  of  the  fascinating  riches 
of  Angola  Is  Its  geographical  position. 

When  one  looks  at  Africa,  and  particularly 
the  position  of  Angola  In  Africa  in  relation 
to  South  America,  you  discover  that  It  Is 
possible  to  foresee  a  whole  new  trade  route — 
one  never  explored  before,  or  at  least  not 
since  the  17th  century,  and  that  Is  the  conn- 
try  ot  Brazil  and  Its  "relationship  to  Angola. 
Brasil,  of  course,  as  I  told  you,  has  over  one 
million  Angolans  as  part  of  Its  population 
base,  Brazil,  In  effect,  can  really  qieak  for 
South  America  because  It  Is  the  richest  conn- 
try — one  that  Is  dynamically  developing  Itself 
and  will  obviously  take  a  leadership  position 
for  the  whole  of  South  America.  Imagine 
then,  that  there  Is  a  cousin — a  step-brother, 
a  half-brother,  just  across  the  seas  of  the 
South  Atlantic — Angola — only  8  hours  flying 
time  away,  with  which  they  have  culttiral, 
langiiage,  e<thnic  and  blood  relatlonshlp.9.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  foresee,  with  the  advent  of 
the  long-range  jet  airplane,  a  new  trade  route 
developing  between  BrazU  to  Angola  and 
thence  Into  the  Middle  East  and  to  Europe. 

This  is  a  concept  of  the  future.  Let  us  look 
at  today's  problems  vLs-a-vls  Angola's  geo- 
graphic position. 

Angola,  at  this  very  moment,  because  of 
its  difficulties,  Is  disrupting  transport 
throughout  the  whole  of  central  Africa,  hit- 
ting hundreds  of  black  businesses  and  in- 
dustries which  need  that  transport  for  mar- 
kets or  supplies.  In  Angola  today,  everything 
is  paralyzed.  Coffee  plantations  have  been 
closed  down — oil  production  has  been  closed 
down.  As  you  have  read  In  the  papers  re- 
cently, there  is  no  longer  any  mining  or  ex- 
ploitation of  the  diamond  potential.  The  vital 
Bengvela  Railroad  has  for  several  months, 
halted  Its  operations.  Even  Mozambique,  also 
by  the  way  under  Communist  domination,  is 
deteriorating  as  an  organized  state. 

The  sufferers  from  this  entire  problem  are- 
the  blacks  who  benefited  from  the  schools, 
hospitals  and  infrastructure  \rtileh  had 
existed  during  colonial  times.  I  am  not,  how- 
ever, suggestmg  that  we  return  to  colonial- 
ism. 

Some  would  also  list  the  near  colliipee  of 
the  O-A.U.,  the  Organization  of  African  Unity, 
as  another  misfortune  In  the  growing  list  of 
economic  and  political  catastrophes  taking 
place  m  Africa  today.  Zambia  and  Zaire,  con- 
tiguous states  of  Angola,  were  in  difiiculties 
before  the  Angolan  troubles,  but  now  they 
have  reached  an  extremely  dangerous  eco- 
nomic point,  making  them  more  vulnerable 
to  subversion. 

Copper  prices  have  plummeted  from  1500 
pounds  sterling  a  ton  In  1974  to  less  than  500 
pounds  a  taa  today,  which  is  lower  than  the 
cost  of  production. 

Transport  Is  at  the  root  of  many  of  these 
problems.  It  may  seem  paradoxical  that  the 
closing  of  the  port  of  Lobito  In  Angola  adds 
to  congestion  at  the  port  of  Dar  Es  Salaam 
in  Tanzania,  on  the  far  side  of  the  continent. 
The  raUways  In  southern  Africa  form  a  grid. 
With  traffic  blocked  in  one  direction,  it  flow^ 
In  another.  With  ports  and  raUways  already 
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overtaxed,  the  traffic  shift  ineaai>  long  delays, 
added  costs  and.  In  tb*  case  at  this  moment 
of  Zambia,  economic  disaster.  Moreover, 
trouble*  are  not  confined  to  one  area.  The 
chief  casualty  Is  the  Benguela  railroad,  which 
r\tns  between  Lobtto  on  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Zaire  border  on  the  east.  There  It  Joins  the 
Zaire  system  which  in  turn  meets  the  Zam- 
bian  system  that  connects  with  the  Rhode- 
slan  railroads,  and  recently  the  Tanzam  rail- 
way acroes  Tanzania  to  Dar  es  Salaam. 

Unfortunately  In  Angola,  the  Russian 
dominated  MPLA  have  been  attacking  the 
Benguela  railway  with  great  frequency.  The 
towns  change  back  and  forth.  Portug^ueee 
managers  and  technicians  have  been  aban- 
doning their  Jobs  In  droves.  When  I  was  in 
Luanda.  I  watched  people  by  the  thousands 
packing  into  747'8  to  See. 

Both  Zambia  and  Zaire  are  In  a  desperate 
situation  because  of  the  crisis  in  Angola. 
Normally,  Zaire  exports  about  300.000  tons 
a  year  of  manganese  and  200.000  tons  of 
copper  through  Lobtto.  Its  other  outlet  pro- 
ceeds by  train,  riverboat  and  trains.  This 
route  is  slower  and  much  more  expensive  and 
you  cannot  even  handle  the  back  haul  sup- 
ply shipments  needed  by  the  miners  In  Zaire. 
Zaire  is  practically  bankrupt.  In  fact,  they 
don't  have  enough  foreign  exchange  on  hand 
to  finance  three  weeks  of  normal  Import. 
It  Is  evident  that  economic  considerations 
play  an  Important  part  in  Zaire's  opposition 
to  a  Communlbo-backed  regime  in  Angola. 
I  feel  this  myself  and  maybe  even  add  an 
tuaqwken  thought  that  they  also  covet  the 
marvelous  resources  of  Angola.  In  any  case, 
Mobutu  is  not  liked  by  the  Russians  but  he 
understands  a  Red  Angola  wovild  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  use  the  control  of  transport  arterlM 
to  squeeze  Zaire  into  whatever  shapte  Ruasl* 
desires.  They  are  already  trying  to  iiudermlne 
Zaire  through  supi>ort  of  the  long-dormant 
rebels  In  the  eastern  provinces.  Imagine, 
therefore,  a  Red  Angola.  Don't  you  think  it 
can  be  strategic? 

Zambia  has  nearly  the  same  problems.  It 
Is  not  really  going  to  come  out  of  it  unless 
the  copper  market  suddenly  picks  up.  The 
whole  copper  Indiistry  is  being  cut  back.  The 
country  Is  experiencing  dif&culty  in  shipping 
Its  60.000  tons  a  month,  which  Is  its  only 
major  foreign  exchange  earner. 

Mozambique  is  already  a  leftist  state.  It 
has  its  own  problems  trying  to  carry  out  an 
indoctrination  drive,  making  good  commu- 
nists of  the  local  citizens.  They  lack  the 
basic  infrastructure  and  intelUgencia  to 
operate  a  loRlcai  economy.  If  one  makes  a 
major  toiir-de-force  across  Africa,  you  find  an 
enormous  Incursion  into  the  contment — 
Mali.  Ouinea.  even  Nigeria.  Libya.  Egypt, 
Sudan,  Somalia,  Uganda,  Mozambique  and 
soon  Angola.  How  many  other  countries  can 
resist  these  Russian  pressures? 

When  I  review  the  competitive  preasiires 
that  I  encounter  in  the  conduct  of  Interna- 
tional business,  I  can't  help  in  a  sense,  but 
admire  the  commimlst  attitude.  They  are 
more  religious  than  we.  Most  communist- 
oriented  chUdren  are  familiar  with  Marx. 
Qow  many  of  us,  and  for  that  matter  our 
ohtldren,  have  ever  read  Adam  Smith? 

I  am  being  constantly  reassured  by  my  leg- 
islative leaders  that  Ruasta  will  surely  fall  In 
Its  effort  In  Angola  and  parallel  oiv  failure 
In  Vietnam.  I  wonder  about  the  implication 
of  the  fact  that  the  Cubans  have  two  divi- 
sions. 400  tanks.  Mlg  fighters,  ground  to  air 
mislles.  ground  to  ground  missiles,  and  rapid- 
fire  automatic  equipment.  A  probable  Invest- 
ment of  t200  to  (300  million.  I  wonder  if  they 
really  think,  in  spite  of  world  criticism,  that 
this  Isn't  a  very  modest  investment  to  take 
the  entire  sub-Sahara  continent  through 
subversion.  But  I  really  ask  that  question  not 
rhetorically,  but  rather  as  a  businessman. 

All  of  you.  In  one  way  or  another,  are  in- 
volved In  business  whether  you  are  bankers 
or  brokers,  or  executives.  If  the  whole  con- 
tinent at  Africa  becomes  red,  where  are  th* 
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markets?  As  I  said  before,  want  are  economic 
iu  origin.  Tes,  I  understand  the  weariness  of 
the  American  people  because  of  our  defeat  in 
Vietnam  said  our  suflerlngs,  but  as  a  French- 
man once  was  rhMtlsed  during  the  1966  Susa 
Invasion  for  sending  off  the  last  renaalnlng 
French  battleship,  Foster  Dulles  remon- 
strated the  French  government  by  sajrlng 
"The  Day  of  Ounboat  Diplomacy  Is  Over " 
and  the  Frenchman  responded  by  saying, 
"But  Sir,  what  are  Gunboats  for?  " 

I  do  not  bring  you  today,  any  panacea  or 
any  quick  solutions  for  these  problems  but 
I  am  certaUi  that  If  we  enter  a  second  or 
third  century  of  our  development,  surely  our 
moral  postures  and  our  positive  attitudes 
must  be  sufficiently  strong  to  wiUuitand  the 
challenges  which  we  are  receiving  and  not 
meeting  all  over  the  globe.  I  only  bring  you  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  exposure  to  these 
problems  and  regrettably.  I  bring  you  a  re- 
port of  retreat  and  defeat. 

I  will  add  one  last  statement.  There  are 
many  people  who  feel  that  we  should  with- 
draw totally  from  the  confluence  of  events 
in  the  world  and  that  we  should  stay  on  our 
own  land,  which  is  rich  and  blessed  by  God. 
But  I  also  read  enough  history  to  remem- 
ber that  in  medieval  times  and  subsequsntly, 
that  when  you  close  the  gates  of  the  fortress 
against  the  hostile  people,  the  only  way  the 
fortress  can  effectively  operate  is  through  a 
dictatorial,  monolithic  control.  I  don't  think 
I  would  like  to  lire  here  like  thnt  either. 


HR    5247:  WRONG  DIRECTION 
AT  THE  WRONG  TIME 


HON.  WILLIS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19.  1976 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  voting 
against  a  bill  which  on  its  face  value 
would  provide  thousands  of  Jobs  during 
a  period  of  high  unemployment  is  not  an 
easy  task.  However.  I  believe  there  are 
serious  difBcultles  with  HR.  5247.  the 
Public  Works  bill,  which  would  make  It 
counterproductive  in  the  long  run.  There- 
fore. I  will  vote  today  to  sustain  the  Pres- 
ident's veto  of  this  bill.  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss the  principal  provisions  of  this  bill 
to  explain  the  reasons  for  my  opposition. 

First  of  all,  the  bill  is  very  inflationary. 
Because  of  the  extended  time  needed  to 
find  applicants  and  allocate  funds  for  the 
public  works  projects,  the  full  impact  of 
this  bill  would  not  hit  untU  late  1977  or 
1978.  At  this  time,  the  economy  should  be 
well  on  the  way  toward  a  full  recovery 
and  providing  $6.2  billion  in  Federal 
spending  for  public  sector  Jobs  will  put 
a  powerful  inflationary  pressure  on  the 
economy. 

In  addition,  these  public  works  Jobs  are 
very  expensive  because  of  the  admin- 
istrative paperwork  needed  to  process 
them.  The  administration  has  estimated 
that  these  Jobs  will  cost  the  taxpayer 
$25,000  per  man-year  of  employment. 

Second,  the  Jobs  provided  in  this  bill 
are  temporary,  make-work  employment. 
Rather  than  providing  meaniiigful  per- 
manent employment,  HJl.  5247  is  an 
inefQcient.  stop-gap  measure  which 
merely  throws  Federal  money  at  the 
problem.  I  believe  we  should  pursue  poli- 
cies which  allow  the  economy  to  continue 
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its  broad-based.  soUd  recovery  and  pix»- 
vlde  productive  jobs  in  the  private  sector. 

Recent  unemployment  flgrures  indicate 
the  scope  of  the  economic  upsurge.  Jan- 
uary figures  show  a  1  montii  Increase  of 
800.000  Jobs,  unaided  by  any  public  sec- 
tor programs  as  provided  in  HJl.  5247. 

Third,  I  am  disturbed  at  the  inclusion 
of  title  n.  countercyclical  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governments,  without  ad- 
equate consideration  by  the  House.  This 
title  was  a  separate  bill  passed  in  the 
Senate  and  tacked  onto  the  conference 
report  of  H.R.  5247.  without  any  hear- 
ings or  committee  action  in  the  House. 
I  believe  this  title  has  a  number  of  ram- 
ifications on  the  general  revenue  sharing 
program  which  have  not  been  examined 
fully.  Therefore,  this  title  should  not  be 
adopted  so  cavalierly. 

Specifically,  this  title  provides  grants 
to  State  and  local  poveniments  experi- 
encing financial  difficulties  due  to  the 
recession.  However,  this  concept  could 
be  used  as  an  argument  against  the  need 
for  the  general  revenue  sharing  program, 
implying  that  countercyclical  assistance 
would  be  adequate. 

I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  the  general 
revenue  sharhig  program,  having  testi- 
fied in  favor  of  its  early  extension,  and 
believe  that  countercyclical  assistance 
should  be  studied  carefully  to  make  cer- 
tain it  does  nothing  to  interfere  with  or 
undermine  congressional  support  for  the 
concept  of  general  revenue  sharing. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  5247  takes  a  step  in 
the  wrong  direction  at  the  wrong  time. 
This  bill  would  provide  far  fewer  jobs  at  a 
greater  expense  than  its  supporters  claim 
and  the  strength  of  the  recovery  to  date 
indicates  that  this  legislation  is  unneces- 
sar>'  and  potentially  inflationary. 


WARNING  TO  CONSUMERS 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

or    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19.  1976 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  USDA's 
revised  beef  grading  standards  will  go 
into  effect  on  February  23,  despite  grow- 
ing criticism  of  the  new  system  from 
consumers  throughout  the  country. 

Sylvia  Porter,  long  time  consumer 
advocate,  has  written  an  article  sum- 
marizing what  the  new  system  will  really 
mean  to  consumers — higher  prices  for 
lower  quality  beef. 

The  article  follows : 

TouK  Monet's  Worth — Chanucs 
IN  Mkat  Gbaoing 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

On  Feb.  23.  beef  at  your  supermarket 
counter  that  previously  carried  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agrlculttire's  "choice"  label  well 
may  be  tagged  "prime" — and  you  wiU  be 
paying  the  higher  price  the  prime  label 
commands. 

After  prolonged  court  battles  with  con- 
sumer groups  and  various  livestock  associa- 
tions, the  USDA  is  going  ahead  with  changes 
in  its  nationwide  meat  grading  standardK. 
Under  the  new  regulations,  some  beef  now 
graded  as  choice  will  be  upgraded  to  prime 
and  some  beef  now  graded  as  "good"  will 
be  upgraded  to  choice. 
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you  cannot  grasp  how  heated  la  the  dis- 
pute over  the  wiadom  of  aoch  a  grading  re- 
vision without  tmderrtanmng  bow  the 
USDA's  grading  systflm  works.  Tbe  stand- 
ards were  developed  In  1936  by  th«  T78DA 
a.s  a  selling  device  for  catUemen,  pMkers  and 
wholesalers — and  as  a  way  to  tdegraph  to 
producers  swings  in  consumer  preferenoes. 
Retailers  also  xised  the  standards  to  Increase 
gales — pushing  the  higher  quaUty  and  man 
costly  grades  and  downgrading  the  "good" 
label. 

Beef  is  graded  according  to  Its  maturity 
and  its  amount  of  marbling — or  flecks  of  fat 
within  the  meat.  The  marbling  increases 
with  the  amount  of  grain  an  animal  1b  fed 
and  is  considered  desirable  because  it  makes 
meat  more  Juicy  and  tender.  The  older  the 
steer,  the  greater  marbling  U  reqxilred.  Thus, 
the  mora  marbling  meat  has,  the  higher  Its 
grade  and  Its  cost. 

The  new  USDA  regulations  wotild  raise 
the  grade  of  the  top  third  of  beef  now  tagged 
as  good  to  choice  and  the  top  third  of  choice 
up  to  prime.  They  also  would  tighten  the 
standardF  for  good  grade  beef,  requiring 
such  meat  to  contain  more  marbling. 

The  slight  changB  in  marbling  requlxe- 
ments  should  cut  the  costs  of  producing 
choice  and  prime  grade  beef,  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  argues.  Cattlemen  would  be 
discouraged  from  adding  excess  fat  to  the 
animals  by  heavy  feeding  of  expensive  grains; 
much  of  the  cost  of  shipping  and  trimming 
excess  fat  could  be  avoided;  such  lower  pro- 
duction ooeto  would  encourage  an  Increase 
In  the  supply  of  these  hl^-grade  meats 
and  would  thereby  help  to  keep  price  in- 
creases under  control. 

Generally,  consumer  groups,  representa- 
tives of  restaurants  and  hotels,  nutritionists 
and  other  experts  agree  that  produotton  of 
leaner,  less  expensive  beef  should  be  en- 
couraged— but  they  object  to  the  USDA's 
method  for  attaining  this  goal.  Under  the 
USDA  changes,  coiiBumers  anxious  to  buy 
leaner  meat  won't  be  able  to  distinguish 
it  from  beef  that  meets  prevloiis  standards, 
these  groups  argue^  And  while  It  win  be 
chewier  for  produoars  to  laliig  laaaar  beef 
to  market,  sh<q>pet8  won't  receive  any  savings, 
because  all  prime  or  choice  beef  la  apt  to 
be  priced  Identically. 

A  new  grade — called  budget  or  thrifty — 
should  be  created,  some  consumer  qiokes- 
men  suggest,  so  that  If  you  wanted  to  buy 
leaner,  m<M'e  nutritious,  less  costly  beef,  you 
could  understand  and  could  htontify  «4iat 
you  were  getting.  This  grade  would  be  made 
up  of  the  top  third  of  good  and  the  bottom 
third  of  choice.  This  proposal  was  supported 
by  the  USDA's  consumer  adviser,  Nancy 
Steorte,  and  presidential  consumer  adviser, 
Virginia  Knauer.  The  National  Livestock  and 
Meat  Board,  consumer  Information  arm  of 
the  meat  Industry,  also  had  no  objections 
to  the  idea. 

But  the  USDA  turned  thumbs  down. 

Now,  therefore,  the  Consumer  Federation 
of  America,  plus  representatives  of  labor 
and  cattle  feeders  have  taken  the  Issue  to 
the  courts — and  actually  have  filed  a  re- 
quest that  the  Supreme  Court  hear  the  case. 
<81im  chance  though  they  have.)  Congress 
also  has  moved  into  the  diqnite.  with  Rep. 
Peter  Peyser,  R-N.Y..  Introducing  a  bUl  at 
tbe  last  session  to  prevent  the  USDA  from 
making  any  changes  in  beef  grade  designa- 
tions allowing  for  upgrading  and  to  spur  new 
and  more  descriptive  grades.  Peyser  Intends  to 
resubmit  his  bill  this  session. 

In  the  meantime,  be  on  guard!  Examine 
the  "choice."  "prime,"  "good"  grades, 
double<dieck  your  prices.  Ask  questions  about 
new  grades  and  supermarket  labels.  And  do 
all  you  can  to  encourage  your  local  iii«rke>t 
to  stock  leaner,  lees  costly,  "good"  grade 
beef. 
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IKE  WnUAMB— OUTBTANDING 
TOinva  CITIZEN 


HON.BOGINN 

OF  Guraaeia 
IN  THE  HOXrSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19.  1976 

Mr.  QINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  many 
occasions  it  Is  one  of  our  Nation's  young 
citlsens  wbo  Is  the  one  to  show  us  the 
way  thrcHifi^  difficult  times.  Theee  young 
people  are  our  Nation's  greatest  resource, 
and  they  are  our  brightest  hope  for  the 
future. 

I  am  proud  that  Mr.  Ike  WHUams,  one 
of  my  constituents,  is  coimted  among 
these  outstancUng  citizens.  Mr.  Terry 
Bimt<m  of  the  Savannah  News-Press,  is 
the  author  oi  a  fine  news  story  about 
Mr.  Williams'  aconnpUshments.  I  ask 
that  it  be  reprinted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

[From  the  Savannah  News-Press,  Sunday, 

Feb.  8,  1976] 

It's  Ike:  Fosmb  Piratx  Stak  Due  UrnQOE 

HoNOB  BT  School 

(By  Terry  Bunton) 

Ike  Williams'  acciMnplishments  on  the 
basketball  coturt  are  hardly  a  secret.  In  fact 
ha"*  something  of  a  legend  In  the  history  of 
Savannah  basketball. 

What's  generaUy  not  well  known  Is  Ike 
Williams'  accoii4>ll8bment8  off  the  basketball 
court.  I^pedfically,  Ike's  value  to  the  athletic 
program — Indeed,  the  school  Itself — as  a  stu- 
dent and  leader  at  Armstrong  State  College. 

Williams,  who  Is  currently  finishing  up 
work  at  Armstrong  on  a  degree  In  education, 
will  be  honored  Monday  night  at  halfttme 
of  the  Armstrong  State  College-West  Georgia 
game  at  the  Civic  Center. 

Tbe  honor  to  be  bestowed  on  Williams  is 
totally  unique.  Williams'  Jersey  number, 
number  20,  will  be  officially  retired,  that  is, 
wUl  never  be  worn  again  by  a  Pirate  basket- 
baU  player. 

As  far  as  Is  known,  no  Armstrong  player, 
dating  back  to  the  schocd's  founding  in  1935, 
has  ever  been  so  honored. 

The  signal  honor  is  being  bestowed  on 
Williams  not  only  for  his  basketball  heroics 
but  for  his  work,  by  example  and  action.  In 
the  area  of  human  relations. 

WllHams  and  Sam  Berry  were  the  first  two 
Savannah  blacks  to  play  for  Armstrong  State 
College  and  as  such  broke  barriers  once 
thought — and  not  so  long  ago— Impregnable. 

"Ike  was  a  pioneer.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
blacks  ever  signed  by  Armstrong,  and  no  one 
can  question  his  accomplishments  both  as 
a  student  and  as  an  athlete,"  said  Coach  Bill 
Alexander. 

"This  (retiring  his  Jersey)  Is  our  small 
token  of  appreciation.  He  was  always  an 
ambassador  of  good  will  for  us.  A  totally 
outstanding  individual.  When  you  have 
people  like  Ike,  It  helps  you  in  so  many 
ways,"  said  Alexander. 

WUllams*  eligibility  at  Armstrong  ran  out 
last  year  and  he  was  promptly  drafted  by  De- 
troit of  the  NBA.  Unfortunately,  Williams  was 
in  the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time.  %ort 
on  guards  when  he  was  drafted,  the  Pistons 
promptly  acquired  two  all-pro  guards, 
through  trades,  Archie  Clark  and  Kevin  Por- 
ter. And  with  Dave  Bing  still  In  tbe  picture  at 
guard,  as  well  as  two  other  no-cut  rookies, 
WUllams  found  himself  out  in  the  cold. 

To  make  matters  worse,  Williams  wasnt 
exit  until  the  last  cut  came,  and  It  was  too 
late  for  Williams  to  make  a  connection  with 
some  other  pro  team. 

Tlirough  WiUlams'  contributions  to  racial 
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n4>port  at  Armstrong,  Williams  also  con- 
trUrated  his  vast  basketbaU  talent  to  tbe 
Pirate  laogram  and  helped  transform  the  ASC 
program  Into  one  of  nattnnal  prominence. 

Tbe  Armstrong  record  book  Is  dotted  with 
WUllams*  name.  Heading  tbe  list  of  Williams' 
honors  Is  his  three  selections  as  AU-Amerlcan. 
Williams  was  named  to  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Basketball  Coaches  All-America  team 
and  the  UPI  All-America  team  his  Junior  year 
then  made  the  AP  squad  his  senior  year. 

Will  lams  held  the  all-time  ASC  scoring  rec- 
ord until  Berry  broke  it  this  season.  WUllams 
scored  2,116  points  during  his  four-year  ca- 
reer at  Armstrong.  WUllams  missed  starting 
only  five  games  during  his  four  years  at  ASC. 
He  didn't  start  bis  freshman  year  until  tbe 
fifth  game  of  the  season  and  missed  only  one 
game  after  that.  Williams  sat  out  the  Val- 
dosta  State  game  In  his  sophomore  season 
with  a  sprained  ankle  and,  predictably,  Arm- 
strong lost,  103-89. 

Among  the  records  WUllams  still  holds  are: 
most  career  field  goals,  826;  single  game  best 
field  goal  percentage,  92.3  per  cent;  beat  fidd 
goal  percentage  for  a  season,  '71-'72,  61.6  per 
cent;  best  career  field  goal  percentage.  66  per 
cent;  most  free  throws  attempted  In  a  game, 
25  against  Columbus  CoUege  In  1974;  tied  for 
most  free  throws  made,  Columbus  OoUege. 

1974,  19  of  25;  career  free  throws  attempted 
and  made.  454  of  625;  most  steals  in  a  game, 
eight  against  Savannah  State  In  1972;  most 
steals  in  a  season,  86,  1971-72;  nx>8t  career 
steals,  262. 

y^lllams.  who  quickly  made  fans  wherever 
he  played,  toured  Brazil  the  summer  of  1973 
with  a  team  made  up  of  Georgia  collegiate 
stars  and  coached  by  then-Oeorgia  Tech 
coach  Whack  Hyder  who  had  nothing  but 
praise  for  WUliams'  conduct  both  on  and  oil 
the  court. 

Armstrong's  rise  to  prominence  closely  par- 
allels Williams'  development  as  a  player. 
Three  of  the  four  years  WUllams  played  for 
the  Pirates,  ASC  saw  post-season  action. 
Twice  during  Williams'  tenure  Armstrong 
went  to  the  District  25  playoffs  and  once,  in 

1975,  the  Bucs  went  as  far  as  the  NCAA  South 
Regionals. 

If  for  some  i-easbn — and  It  certainly  won't 
be  lack  of  talent — Williams  doesnt  make  a 
career  as  a  professional  basketball  player,  pro 
basketball's  loss  will  cwtalnly  be  coaching's 
gain  since  Williams  would  Uke  to  coach  some 
flay. 

Other  Armstrong  players  may  gain  more 
fame  than  Williams  some  day,  but  WUliams 
wUl  always  have  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  superstar,  both  as  athlete  and  human 
being,  to  play  for  the  Pirates. 


DO  YOU  REMEMBER? 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF  n>AHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19,  1976 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I'd  like  to 
offer  my  colleagues  a  bit  of  nostalgia  from 
the  i>ages  of  a  Pacific  Northwest  news- 
paper. While  some  will  search  their 
memories  with  only  an  occasional  flicker 
of  Interest,  I  trust  that  a  good  many  of 
the  men  and  women  who  serve  with  me 
will  become  downright  homesick  for  the 
kind  of  America  this  little  test  brings  to 
mind. 

Do  you  remember  when : 

Attending  coUege  was  a  privilege  rather 
than  a  right? 

A  farmer  could  plant  wlut  he  wished? 

Taxes  were  a  nuisance  rather  than  a 
burden? 
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The  Supreme  Court  protected  society 
rather  than  the  criminals? 

The  aged  were  cared  for  by  thtir  children? 

Erenlngs  at  home  were  with  the  iamlly — 
not  watching  cops  and  bad  guys  on  TV? 

Foreign  officials  visited  the  White  Hotiaa 
without  asking  for  nioney? 

We  entered  a  war  to  win  It? 

A  life  sentence  didn't  mean  "parole  In 
10  years?" 

Our  flag  was  respected — at  home  and 
abroad? 

America  conducted  her  foreign  affairs 
without  consulting  the  UJf .? 

A  person  went  on  welfare  only  out  of 
desperation  and  got  oB  as  soon  aa  poasible? 

Charity  whs  a  virtue  Instead  of  big 
business? 

The  doctor's  first  question  was,  "Where 
does  it  hurt?"  Instead  of  "Do  you  have 
insurance?" 

U.S.  Orant  was  the  name  of  a  president 
rather  than  a  federal  handout? 

Olving  aid  to  the  enemy  wa«  treason? 
( Now  It  Is  called  foreign  aid ) . 

Fighting  for  your  country  was  considered 
an  honor  and  not  something  to  dodge? 

Saturday  afteriuwn  at  the  movies  was  a 
national  habit? 

We  had  prayers  in  oiir  schools? 

The  churches  preached  religion  instead  of 
politics? 

You  were  safe  on  the  streets  and  In  your 
home? 

The  news  media  presented  the  truth  rather 
than  propaganda? 

A  policeman  was  a  human  being  Instead 
of  a  fascist  pig? 

The  three  R's  were  reading,  writing  and 
rlthmetlc? 

A  radical  had  to  have  a  soap  box  to  reach 
40  people?  Now  the  news  media  provides  him 
with  a  microphone  to  reach  40  million, 
and.  there  are  more. 

Do  you  remember? 


MOUNTING  COSTS  OF  PEANUT 
PROGRAM 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF    NEW    YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav,  February  19.  1976 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  2 
years  ago  m  June  1974, 1  made  an  effort 
In  behalf  of  beleaguered  taxpayers  to 
curtail  the  costs  of  an  outdated  peanut 
subsidy  program. 

That  peanut  program — geared  to  a 
1940  acreage  and  a  parity  loan  level 
based  on  a  1910-14  yardstick — is  com- 
pletely outdated.  It  is  a  program  that 
our  own  watchdog,  the  GAO,  warned 
Congress  about — twice  in  5  years — that 
af  change  must  be  made  or  the  costs 
would  be  prohibitive.  Since  that  last 
warning  in  1973,  the  taxpayers  have 
shelled  out  $121  million  in  the  1975  fiscal 
year  and  over  $212  million  in  this  fiscal 
year,  with  another  $145  million  estimated 
in  fiscal  year  1977. 

Two  years  ago,  we  were  promised  that 
a  change  of  progi-ams  was  coming :  again 
last  year  in  July  1975  when  this  body 
was  considering  the  appropriations  for 
USDA,  we  were  promised  that  we  would 
get  a  lower  cost  peanut  program. 

Taxpayers  need  more  than  political 
promises— particularly  when  the  delay 
in  performance  has  already  cost  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars.  Therefore,  I 
simply  wish  to  notify  my  colleagues  on 
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the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  that  my 
effort  to  prevent  imnecessary  spending 
and  wasteful  use  of  tax  funds  will  con- 
tinue. It  is  my  belief  that  the  present 
peanut  program  falls  into  both  the  above 
categories — It  Is  too  expensive  and  It  Is 
wasteful. 


WHAT  OUR  BICENTENNIAL  HERIT- 
AGE MEANS  TO  ME 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

or  KzirrtTCXT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19,  1976 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
just  read  a  young  man's  tribute  to  his 
country — a  tribute  which  is  in  itself  a 
revelation  of  a  young  man's  faith. 

We  are  all  wont  to  ponder  the  future 
of  our  Nation.  We  take  critical  measure 
and  wonder  at  times  if  the  .youth  of  our 
country  can  be  equal  to  the  awesome 
responsibilities  and  tasks  that  most 
surely  will  be  theiz's.  Steven  Reed  Arm- 
strong, of  Port  Knox,  high  school  stu- 
dent. Kentucky  State  winner  of  the  VFW 
"Voice  of  Democracy"  contest,  has 
quelled  any  doubt  I  might  have  enter- 
tained. In  his  prize-winning  speech 
"What  Our  Bicentennial  Heritage 
Means  to  Me,"  Steve  speaks  eloquently 
of  his  national  heritage  and  of  his 
xleep  gratitude  for  what  he  has  as  an 
American. 

At  this  time  I  submit  for  your  read- 
ing his  moving  and  Inspiring  words. 
Voice  op  Dkmockact 

As  I  sit  here  In  a  nice  warm  room  with 
a  full  stomach  .  .  .  fairly  decent  clothes  .  .  . 
and  a  full  mind  and  spirit,  there  is  only  one 
thing  my  bicentennial  heritage  can  truly 
and  sincerely  mean  to  me — overwhelming 
gratitude.  Even  the  ability  to  write  this  note, 
or  even  to  read  It  fills  me  with  the  greatest 
meaning  and  purpose  one  can  have :  the  love 
as  expressed  through  gratltiide. 

Not  only  do  I  have  the  Ideals  created  by 
my  forefathers  In  an  IdeaUess  world,  not  only 
do  I  have  the  ability  to  read  in  an  environ- 
ment where  forty  percent  of  the  Inhabitants 
cannot  read  and  can  barely  communicate, 
not  only  am  I  the  inheritor  of  well-being  In 
a  nation  in  which  the  poor  are  Indeed  rich; 
but  I  have  a  country  (or  should  I  say  a 
country  has  me)  that  cultivates  in  me  the 
love  for  my  Ood  and  my  brother — that  allows 
me  to  experience  true  happiness  in  a  world 
filled  with  misery. 

My  heritage  in  ideals,  tradition,  and  even 
blood  are  Indeed  great  and  to  a  large  degree 
meaningful,  but  those  Ideals  seem  so  slight, 
so  Insignificant,  when  placed  in  the  scope  of 
the  tangible  material  benefits  that  are  mine 
as  a  result  of  my  mere  existence  as  an  Ameri- 
can. Twenty  million  persons  died  last  year  in 
underdeveloped  countries  and  lesser-devel- 
oped countries  as  a  result  of  malnutrition. 
Pew,  If  any  died  here  In  the  United  SUtes  of 
the  same  cause.  Thousands  of  foreign  refu- 
gees live  In  tents,  or  more  accurately  under 
pieces  of  shredded  cloth  and  newspaper.  I 
doubt  if  anyone  lives  In  near  that  state  in 
America,  and  if  they  do.  It  won't  be  long 
until  someone  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  discovers  and 
aids  them.  Not  only  am  I  thankful  for  the 
fact  that  we  have  such  a  high  standard  of 
living,  but  I  am  oh  so  thankful  to  live  In 
a   country    that,    despite    Us    riches,    cares 
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enough  to  aid  those  nations  that  have  not 
with  literally  billions  of  dollars  every  year. 

However,  I  lnt«nd  In  no  small  way  to  slight 
my  heritage  as  expressed  in  ideals  and  tradi- 
tion .  .  .  for  I  know,  and  you  know  that  It 
Is  these  very  Ideals  and  feelings  expressed 
by  our  forefathers  and  passed  down  through 
tradition  that  make  America  what  It  is. 
America  wasn't  Just  born  with  grandeur  and 
majesty  t  It  tocdc  Industrious,  loving  and 
idealistic  persons.  It  took  poverty,  hunger, 
labor  and  even  death  ...  to  make  America 
the  most  honored  and  envied  nation  in  the 
world. 

And  so,  as  I  look  back  on  my  heritage  ou 
this.  Its  200th  anniversary,  I  can  only  thank 
Ood  and  my  predecessors  for  what  they  have 
given  me  In  both  Ideals  and  material  wealth. 
And  I  can  only  strive  now  to  make  America 
what  they  dreamt  It  to  be. 

What  does  my  bicentennial  heritage  mean 
to  me?  EVERYTHING — my  Ood,  my  Ideals, 
my  happy  life.  I  can  only  humbly  say,  I'm 
thank/ul. 


THE  RIGHT  JOBS  BILL 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

or    MICHIGAN 
I.\  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19,  1976 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
legislating  to  curb  imemployment  is  one 
of  the  most  challenging  and  exacting  of 
congressional  endeavors.  Indeed,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  legislate  into  place  a 
comprehensive  national  program  that 
will  create  jobs  through  massive  Federal 
funding  of  public  works  projects  while 
avoiding  establishment  of  a  foundation 
for  a  new  round  of  inflationary  pressures. 
Congress  goal  at  times  such  as  the  pres- 
ent should  be  balance.  We  should  seek 
dependability  and  stability  in  the  econ- 
omy, avoiding  the  "hot  shot"  actions  of 
symbolic  Impact  which  will  lead  us  from 
our  proper  objective. 

The  trouble  with  much  Federal  anti- 
recession policy  is  that  its  effect  comes 
too  late.  It  spurs  the  economy  when  the 
Nation  is  already  getting  itself  back  on 
the  right  track,  thus  only  creating  arti- 
ficial forces  that  contribute  to  economic 
instability. 

At  a  time  of  nationwide  high  unem- 
ployment, it  Is  tempting  to  set  conscience 
aside,  altering  perspective  to  vote  in 
favor  of  "jobs"  bills  simply  because  pub- 
lic opinion  overwhelmingly  and  indis- 
criminately supports  governmental  ac- 
tion. A  Member  of  Congress  represent- 
ing a  disti'ict  of  extraordinarily  high 
unemployment  might  be  expected  to  be 
especially  sensitive  to  appeals  in  support 
of  such  bills,  for  anything  that  gives  some 
promise  of  stimulating  employment  is 
likely  to  prove  politically  popular.  He 
may  cease  to  exercise  the  caution  of 
asking  what  the  actual  impact  of  a  spe- 
cific proposal  will  be  on  his  district  or  on 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  He  may  disregard 
the  future.  Why  worry  about  tomorrow? 
Wliy  should  one  not  seek  credit  for  re- 
sponding to  today's  problems,  even  if 
only  symbolically? 

One  might  also  ask  about  the  test 
properly  demanded  of  bills  whai  they 
ai-e  initially  considered  in  Congress  as 
compared  to  their  consideration  subse- 
quent to  a  Presidential  veto.  The  Local 
Public  Works  Capital  Development  and 
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Investment  Aet  of  1076  was  vetoed  by 
PrsBldoit  Ford  not  beeauM  he  gemerally 
omxxses  legislation  to  sttnuilate  emplogr- 
ment,  but  beeanw  be  bad  eooeludBd 
after  careful  analysis  of  this  measure 
that  its  approach  would  not  achieve  its 
objective.  The  blll^  flaws  outw^gtaed  its 
strengths.  In  his  Judgment,  the  cost  to 
the  Nation  stemming  from  this  bill  was 
greater  than  the  ben^t.  Yet.  can  any- 
one seriously  doubt  that  an  Incumboit 
President,  seeking  a  new  term  of  office, 
would  veto  popular  legislation  without 
the  soundest  of  reason  and  conviction? 

I  believe  that  in  voting  to  pass  a  biU 
over  Presidential  veto  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress must  be  convinced  that  it  is  well 
ctmceived.  of  assured  public  benefit  and 
preferable  to  existing  alternatives.  Along 
with  approximately  80  percent  of  the 
House.  I  voted  in  favor  of  HJl.  5247 
when  it  was  before  the  House  last  month. 
But  at  that  time  there  was  no  tracUctd 
altema4;ive  before  us.  We  heard  caJy  of 
the  Jobs  its  q^onsors  projected.  We  were 
told  tlmt  the  measure  would  create  Jobs 
quickly,  primarily  in  areas  sulfering 
extraordinarily  hi|^  unemplojnnent. 

But  today  the  situaticm  is  markedly 
different.  In  my  Judgment,  the  facts  call 
tot  enactment  of  a  substitute  measure 
introduced  by  Congressman  GaiutT 
Brown  of  Michigan,  HJfl.  11860,  in  lieu 
of  the  vetoed  bill.  The  substitute  is  a  far 
more  effective  weapon  witii  which  to 
fight  the  recession  and  to  provide  em- 
ployment opportunities  in  the  private 
sector.  It  will  lead  to  greater  public  con- 
fidence in  the  economy  and  to  peace  of 
mind  in  American  homes. 

Let  me  share  with  you  my  reasons  for 
backing  the  Brown  bill  over  HJl.  5247  at 
this  time.  These  bills  are  of  common  In- 
tent, but  distinctive  in  terms  of  genuine 
employment  potential  that  they  can  de- 
liver. They  also  differ  in  their  timeliness 
and  thus  in  the  nature  of  their  perma- 
nent effects  upon  the  economy.  Finally, 
and  perhaps  most  significantly  in  the 
minds  of  my  western  Michigan  constita- 
ents,  the  bills  differ  with  respect  to  their 
capacity  to  create  Jobs  in  our  employ- 
ment starved  cities. 

First,  while  ain>earlng  to  meet  our 
needs,  H.R.  5247  actuaUy  would  fall  far 
short  of  its  promise  as  far  as  my  con- 
stituents are  concerned.  The  legislation's 
primary  tool,  its  title  n  countercyclical 
aid  program,  is  of  uncertain  value  to  the 
cities  of  Muskegon  and  Muskegon 
Heights,  where  imemployment  is  ex- 
tremely high.  A  committee  print  of  the 
Senate  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee showing  the  distribution  of  title  n 
funds  to  State  and  local  governments  in- 
cludes no  funding  for  these  municipal- 
ities. They  would  be  left  to  battle  for 
funds  through  the  State  from  the  resid- 
ual category. 

Fuithermore,  the  basis  of  distribution 
under  H.R.  5247  is  considerably  more 
complex  than  the  method  employed  in 
the  Brown  bill.  HJl.  5247  calls  for  dis- 
tribution of  two-thirds  of  the  total  title 
n  funds  under  a  formula  utilizing  both 
the  amount  of  unemployment  in  excess 
of  6  percent  and  adjusted  local  taxes. 
Under  HJt  11860.  three-fourths  of  the 
countercyclical   dollars   would   be  dls- 
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tributed  to  localities  soldy  on  the  extent 
to  vfaich  unemidoyment  exceeds  8  per- 
cent. 

Seocmd.  HJl.  11860  estabUshes  a  pro- 
gram of  oountercycUoal  aid  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Departmoit  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  through  the 
i»»i«tiiig  medianisms  of  the  Cunmunit^ 
Development  Act.  TUs  is  an  Immediately 
available  conduit  through  which  funds 
could  be  passed  on  an  accelerated  basis 
to  adiieve  prompt  economic  stimulation. 
In  ctmtrast.  there  is  substantial  indica- 
tion that  funds  under  HJl.  5247  would 
not  be  available  to  localities  for  many 
months.  The  funds  impact  thus  would 
be  delayed  unta  well  into  1977,  when  most 
economic  forecasts  anticipate  recovery 
to  be  substantially  in  progress.  Remem- 
ber, timing  is  the  key  to  sound  anti-re- 
cessicm  policy.  In  this  instance,  timing 
aSfStesoB  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  Brown 
proposal.  And  furthermore,  rather  than 
creating  administrative  overhead  and 
building  bureaucracy.  HJl.  11860  would 
emidoy  existing  administrative  capacity 
and  thus  avtdd  unnecessary  startup  ex- 
penses. 

Estimates  suggest  that  HJl.  11860  will 
create  38.000  Jobs  during  the  quarter  be- 
ginning April  1  and  another  25.000  Jobs 
within  the  next  6  months,  at  a  cost  of 
$780  million.  In  contrast.  HJl.  5247  would 
cost  $6  billion  to  produce  perhaps  28.- 

000  Jobs  during  the  first  quarter  after 
implementation — an  uncertain  date. 
While  HJl.  5247  presumably  could  pro- 
vide more  extensive  economic  stimula- 
tion over  its  lifetime,  much  of  the  im- 
pact would  be  tardy,  missing  the  time 
when  Federal  assistance  is  most  required. 

The  timeliness  essential  to  sound  eco- 
nranic  p<dlcymaklng  requires  that  Ccm- 
gress  take  into  account  the  latest  trends. 
As  we  weigh  the  alternatives  before  us, 
we  diould  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  last 
month  800.000  new  Jobs  were  filled.  Un- 
emptoymmt  dropped  a  full  one-half 
percent  during  the  month,  the  sharpest 
decline  in  16  years.  Employment  has  in- 
creased by  2.1  million  over  the  rate  of  a 
year  ago.  Recovery  is  substantially  un- 
derway. Federal  policy  evolving  today 
must  be  tailored  to  these  facts. 

Thus,  for  prompt  economic  recovery. 
HJl.  11860  is  the  best  approach.  In  my 
Judgment.  HJl.  5247  does  not  pass  the 
test  properly  given  to  vetoed  bills,  and 

1  will  vote  accordingly.  In  my  view,  this 
is  the  responsible  course.  It  may  not  be 
immediately  popular  politics,  but  it  is 
sound  politics  for  western  Michigan  and 
for  America.  That  should  be  our  common 
goal. 


A  FOOTNOTE  TO  THE  STRATTON 
RESOLUTION 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19.  1976 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
simply  want  to  state  for  the  Recokb  that 
my  vote  today  against  referring  the 
Stratton  resolution  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
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tee  was  not  in  any  way  intended  as  an 
end(»8ement  of  that  resolution,  as  my 
vote  on  final  passage  diould  make  clear. 
My  bbjectlim  to  handing  this  matter  over 
to  Rules  <mly  reflects  my  feeling  ttiat  the 
House  should  not  be  enwging  In  this  cha- 
rade in  any  f  oi-um.  Although  Mr.  Stbat- 
Toir's  "whereas"  clauses  attempts  to 
Justii^  an  investigation  in  terms  of  the 
bdiavior  of  Daniel  Schorr,  this  resolu- 
tion really  panders  to  those  niio  want  to 
see  the  Ccmgress  Itself  discredited  as  an 
overseer  of  UJ8.  intelligence  agencies.  I 
wiU  have  no  pai-t  in  such  an  eflOTt.  and  I 
don't  believe  we  should  grace  it  witti 
parliamentary  niceties. 


A  MESSAGE  FROM  MOBUTU:  ZAIRE 
NEEDS  U.S.  HELP 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSK! 

OF  nxiNOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  It.  It7€ 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  have  been 
going  to  great  pains  to  explain  their 
votes  in  December  by  which  absolute 
prohiMtion  against  any  assistance  to 
pro-Western  forces  in  Angola  was  voted. 
Now  that  they  see  a  communist  dicta- 
torship imposed  on  Angola,  they  are 
struggling  to  muddy  the  record.  Per- 
haps those  Members  ought  to  read  the 
article  by  the  eminent  columnists  Ro- 
land Evans  and  Robert  Novak  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Chicago  Sim-Times  on 
Saturday,  February  14.  1976,  and  which 
I  insert  in  tlie  Record  at  this  point. 
(Prom   the  Chicago  Sim-Tlmes,  Sat.,  Feb. 

14. 197«1 

A  Message  From  Mobvtv:  Zaire  Nibds  UjS. 

Help 

(By  Roland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

Washington. — In  sending  a  qiedal  emte- 
sary  here  to  plead  to  Congress  tor  brtp.  Zaire's 
President  Mobutu  Sese  Seko  has  warned  that 
the  now-certain  Soviet  victory  In  Angola 
could  escalate  Into  far  worse  defeat  for  the 
West  elsewhere  In  southern  Africa. 

That  somber  message,  carried  to  a  score  of 
key  senators  and  representatives  by  Mo- 
butu's foreign  minister,  Nguza,  has  had  some 
Impact.  But  It  Is  conjectural  whether  Con- 
gress, In  Its  election-year  Isolationist  mood 
bred  out  of  Vietnam,  is  now  prepared  to 
vote  help  for  Zaire,  Zambia  and  other  na- 
tions of  southern  Africa  after  Its  flat  veto  of 
President  Ford's  plan   to  aid  Angola. 

Nguza,  who  spent  10  days  roving  Capitol 
Hill,  carried  this  message:  U.S.  failure  to 
compete  with  brazen  Soviet  Intervention 
would  threaten  not  only  his  own  country 
and  neighboring  Zambia;  It  would  endanger 
Africa's  entire  southern  salient  down  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  reason  is  Angola's  unique  strategic 
position,  which  gives  it  immense  economic 
leverage  over  landlocked  Zambia  and  nearly 
landlocked  Zaire.  If  Moscow  retains  its  pre- 
sent power  in  Angola,  both  Zaire  and  Zam- 
bia could  be  ecoTiomlcally  decimated. 

Zaire  (the  former  Belgian  Congo)  is  the 
largest  fertile  country  In  Africa,  equal  in 
size  to  the  United  States  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. It  ia  also  one  of  the  world's  richest 
sources  of  copper,  manganese  and  other  valu- 
able minerals. 

The  critical  geographical  fact  Is  Zaire's 
dependence  on  rail  transp<^  across  Angola 
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to  the  Atlantic  "That  Is  our  lifeline,"  Ng\iza 
told  us  here  this  week.  "Close  it  and  our 
people  In  Shaba  (formerly  Katanga,  the  cop- 
per-rich part  of  Zaire)  will  be  ruined." 

Moscow  has  coveted  the  riches  of  the  old 
Belgian  Congo  for  decades.  Antolne  Olzenga, 
a  key  pro-Soviet  flgvire  on  the  losing  side  of 
the  Congolese  civil  war  a  decade  ago,  la  now 
In  Angola  for  possible  troublemaklng  In  his 
old  homeland.  Also  In  Angola  are  some  6,000 
anti-Mobutu  troops  from  the  old  civil  war — 
military  pawns  for  use  back  In  Zaire. 

What  frightens  Zaire,  Zambia  and  other 
nonallgned  nations  of  southern  Africa  even 
more  is  U.S.  refusal  to  help.  As  Nguaa 
warned.  "The  Africans,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 
are  losing  their  confidence  In  the  United 
States.  Whenever  there  is  any  trouble,  the 
U.S.  says,  'No  more  Vletnams.'  That  is  hard 
for  us  to  understand." 

That  confirmed  what  Europeans,  far  better 
Informed  on  once-colonial  Africa  than  Amer- 
icans, have  been  privately  warning:  The 
mere  existence  of  Soviet-backed  Angola,  cou- 
pled with  the  congressional  refusal  to  com- 
pete, could  automatically  generate  pro-Oom- 
munlst  movements,  without  pressures  from 
the  Kremlin. 

Can  Congress,  as  some  tenuous  signs  now 
Indicate,  finaUy  rid  Itself  of  the  costly  Ulu- 
slon  that  every  U.S.  Involvement  is  a  candi- 
date for  "another  Vietnam"?  Unless  the  an- 
swer Is  yes,  the  political  outlook  in  southern 
Africa  la  dangerous. 

WtMthisr  Congress  understands  that  will 
not  be  known  until  it  takes  up  the  military 
and  economic  aid  program  for  Zaire.  It 
amounts  to  a  piddling  $42  million,  but  the 
congressional  attitude  toward  it  could  fore- 
tell the  fate  of  southern  Africa. 


DOROTHY  HAMTTiT.,  THE  WIZARD 
OP  ICE 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKlNNEY 

OF   CONNXCTICX7T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19,  1976 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day evoilng.  I  watched  with  awe  as  a 
constituent,  Ms.  Dorothy  Hamill,  brought 
beauty,  grace,  skill — and  an  Olsmipic  gold 
medal — to  millions  of  American  viewers. 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  express- 
ing deep  thanks  and  congratulations  to 
Ms.  Hamill  for  her  dedication  and  self- 
sacrifice  in  her  pursuit  of  that  goal. 

I  think  it  fitting,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
acknowledge  her  great  accomplishment 
as  both  a  personal  and  national  triumph. 
For  her,  that  medal-winning  perform- 
ance was  the  culmination  of  a  still  yoimg 
skating  career.  For  us,  it  was  a  beauti- 
ful and  inspirational  example  of  one 
young  woman's  fulfillment  of  the  Ameri- 
can dream — success  as  the  product  of 
hard  work. 

Two  years  ago,  I  invited  you  to  join 
the  people  of  Greenwich,  Conn.,  in  cele- 
bi-ating  "Dorothy  Hamill  Day"  honoring 
her  second-place  finish  in  the  World  Fig- 
ure Skating  Championships.  I  am  happy 
to  note  today  that  she  was  not  satisfied 
with  that  result,  but  continued  to  develop 
her  talents  toward  her  ultimate  goal.  As 
a  result  of  that  determination,  Dorothy 
HamlU  is  the  master  of  her  art  at  the  age 
of  19. 

Thus,  I  rise  to  voice  the  appreciation  of 
sports  enthusiasts,  as  well  as  those  of  us 
who  merelj-  sit  and  watch,  for  the  efforts 
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of  Ms.  Handll  and  our  entire  Olympic 
contingent  for  representing  the  Unlled 
States  at  Innsbruck  with  a  smile  and  a 
winning  spirit. 


JACK  ANDERSON  DEPENDS 
KGB  AGENT 


HON.  URRY  McDonald 

OP   OEORCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19,  1976 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  syndicated  smear  artist 
Jack  Anderson  has  continued  his  un- 
abated attack  on  America  s  intelligence 
agencies,  combining  in  his  column  of 
Pebmary  6,  1976.  an  attack  on  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  with  some  warm 
praise  for  a  Commimist  intelligence 
agent  who  masquerades  as  a  journalist, 
Wilfred  G.  Burchett. 

Anderson's  bias  shows  in  the  slender 
story  he  used  as  the  hook  cm  which  to 
hang  his  anti-CIA  attack.  The  story  is 
that  an  unnamed  newsman  who  is  An- 
derson's source  said  that  during  the  Ko- 
rean truce  negotiations  in  1953  at 
Panmunjom,  a  U.S.  negotiator  asked  the 
newsman  whether  he  thought  Burchett 
might  defect  if  offered  money  and  secu- 
rity. The  newsman  source,  a  former  OSS 
ofBcer,  went  to  the  CIA  which  suggested 
that  since  the  newsman  was  acquainted 
with  Burchett  he  should  be  the  one  to 
approach  Burchett  with  the  offer.  When 
Burchett  "gave  the  U.S.  newsman  no  en- 
couragement" the  matter  was  dropped. 

In  its  outline,  the  story  Is  not  worthy 
of  column  space.  But  Anderson  the 
propagandist  loads  the  story  with  unsup- 
ported overtones  of  evil-doing  on  the 
part  of  the  CIA.  Anderson  calls  the  inci- 
dent "a  wild  journalistic  caper  missed  by 
congressional  investigators."  First  the 
"wild  caper"  was  a  routine  querry  to  see 
whether  an  enemy  agent  might  want  to 
defect.  Anderson's  suggestion  that  the 
affair  should  have  received  a  congres- 
siontil  investigation  is  laughable. 

But  look  at  the  treatment  Anderson 
gives  the  KGB  agent,  Wilfred  Burchett. 
Anderson  terms  Burchett,  a  long-time 
Australian  Communist  Party  member 
who  assisted  in  the  interrogation  of 
American  POW's  held  captive  by  the 
Communist  Chinese — interrogations 

which  were  actually  brainwashing  ses- 
sions involving  the  use  of  threats  and 
torture  to  extract  germ  warfare  confes- 
sions— and  who  at  the  Parununjom  truce 
talks  was  one  of  the  most  active  propa- 
gandists spresuling  the  lie  about  Ameri- 
can germ  warfare — "the  Commimist 
world's  most  famous  newsman,"  and  "a 
globetrotting  Communist  star  reporter," 
and  hails  him  as  "the  talented  Australian 
whose  byUne  Is  familiar  all  over  the 
Communist  world." 

Anderson  smears  the  approach  to 
Burchett  as  a  "bizarre  idea"  and  gra- 
tuitously notes  that  Burchett  "had  a  wife 
and  newborn  child  in  Peking"  at  that 
time.  Anderson  could  have  stated  that 
Burchetts  second  wife,  Olga.  had  been  a 
dedicated  member  of  the  Bulgarian  Ccwn- 
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munlst  Party  before  she  settled  in  Peking 
with  her  husband.  Andetson  also  could 
have  noted  that  the  Australian  Govern- 
ment has  refused  Burchett  a  passport  for 
his  three  children  by  his  second  marriage 
who  were  bom  in  Peking,  Hanoi,  and 
Moscow,  and  revoked  Burchett's  own 
passport  in  1955. 

The  point  Anderson  was  trying  to  make 
Is  clear.  He  is  implying  that  the  defection 
approach  to  the  Communist  secret  agent 
was  either  illegal  or  "immoral"  and  tliat 
the  incident  somehow  "missed"  exposure 
by  the  House  or  Senate  Intelligence  Com- 
mittees. Anderson  then  combined  this  ef- 
fort with  a  brazen  whitewash  job  on 
Burchett,  transforming  him  from  a  KGB 
interrogator  of  American  POW's  to  a 
"globetrotting  Communist  star  reporter" 
loyal  to  his  principles — totalitarian  com- 
munism— and  his  "wife  and  newborn 
child  in  Peking." 

Let  us  take  a  second  look  at  the  story 
of  Anderson's  anonymous  "U.S.  news- 
man." Supposedly  this  person  was  asked 
by  an  American  general  who  was  pne  of 
the  negotiators  to  devise  a  plan  by  which 
Burchett  could  defect.  Anderson  said 
that  the  newsman  then  "sat  down  with 
the  CIA  and  drafted  a  plan  in  which  the 
$100,000  would  be  offered  to  Burchett  as 
he  and  the  newsman  walked  down  a 
Panmunjom  path."  Anderson  asserted 
that  the  newsman's  motive  "in  serving 
as  intermediary  was  to  force  the  CIA  to 
get  information  for  him  on  two  captured 
friends.  The  friends,  correspondents  Don 
Dixon  and  Richard  Applegate,  had  been 
seized  in  a  yacht  off  Hong  Kong  by  Red 
China." 

■nils  fantasy  does  not  hang  together. 
First  U.S.  generals  do  not  use  newsmen 
to  get  the  CIA  to  check  on  whether  or 
not  a  KGB  agent  might  want  to  defect. 
Second,  the  source  for  information  on 
the  fate  of  newsmen  kidnapped  by  the 
Red  Chinese  would  have  been  Burchett, 
not  the  CIA.  The  story  of  the  newsman's 
"forcing"  the  CIA  to  cough  up  informa- 
tion on  his  captured  buddies  has  the 
earmarks  of  the  Andei-son  disinforma- 
tion service. 

Anderson's  fairytale  has  yet  another 
glaring  Inconsistency.  First  he  has  the 
newsman  taking  the  initiative,  going 
with  the  general's  inquiry  to  the  CIA. 
Anderson  said  his  newsman  source  "sat 
down  with  the  CIA  and  drafted  a  plan." 
Then  Anderson  provides  two  journalistic 
"justifications"  for  his  newsman 
source's  former  cooperation  with  the 
CIA — extracting  information  on  the  kid- 
napped correspondents  and  having  been 
■promised  the  scoop  on  the  defection  as 
part  of  the  agreement."  Anderson  quotes 
his  source  as  saying,  "Besides,  don't  for- 
get, In  those  days,  we  all  felt  differently 
about  the  CIA." 

The  question  to  ask  Jack  Anderson  and 
his  anonymous  newsman  is,  since  you 
feel  "differently"  about  the  CIA,  do  you 
also  feel  "differently"  now  about  the 
KGB  and  its  agents? 

The  American  Maoist  Communists 
have  hailed  the  Anderson  puff  piece  on 
their  hero,  Wilfred  Burchett.  The 
Guardian,  the  Peking  propaganda  organ 
which  nms  Burchett's  articles  as 
"news"  each  week,  reprinted  the  Jack 
Anderson  column  in  its  entirety  together  . 
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with  a  statemetot  by  Wilfred  Burchett 
confirming  that  he  had  been  asked 
whether  he  wanted  to  defect.  The  Com- 
munist press  immediately  recognized  the 
Anderson  article  for  the  pro-Communist 
flattery  it  was.  Hopefully  most  of  the 
American  citizens  who  saw  it  have  seen 
It  in  that  light  also. 


WHAT  OUR  BICENTENNIAL  HERIT- 
AGE MEANS  TO  MB 


HON.  JIM  SANTINI 

or  NEVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19,  197$ 

Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  share  with  you  and  my  colleagues  one 
of  the  most  succinct  and  impressive  com- 
mentaries about  our  precious  American 
system  of  Govenunent  and  history.  The 
following  remarks  were  composed  by  the 
State  VFW  Voice  of  Democracy  speech 
winner.  Mary  Elizabeth  Colemah  of  Las 
Vegas,  Nev.  She  certainly  demonstrates 
a  mature  and  perceptive  appreciation  of 
some  basic  precepts  and  concepts  In- 
herent in  our  Constitution  and  govern- 
mental form  that  many  adults  seem  ob- 
livious about  today. 

Her  prize  winning  speech  on  the  topic 
of  "What  our  Bicentennial  Heritage 
Means  to  Me"  follows: 

Voice  of  Democbact 

Happy  Birthday.  America  I 

Blow  out  the  candles  and  make  a  wish. 
Make  the  same  wish  you  made  two  hundred 
years  ago  and  a  wish  that  wlU  be  made  two 
hundred  years  from  now.  A  wteh,  a  Iiope,  a 
want,  and  a  love  of  freedom. 

This  country's  foundation  was  buUt  ob-so- 
many  years  ago  on  pain,  blood  and  tears, 
and  endless  suffering.  Today  we  unite,  young 
and  old,  to  celebrate  this  freedom. 

But  my  peers  and  I  bav*  not  known 
real  war  In  which  the  struggle  fOr  these 
rights  comes  before  personal  needs  adul  eyen 
lUe  Itself.  We  are  handed  thla  history,  but 
we  have  not  experienced  and  do  not  tuulsr- 
stand  the  senseless  death  caiiaed  by  greed 
and  fear.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  Amer- 
ica's Initial  wish  Is  lost  in  her  youth.  The 
foundation  still  stands,  but  the  battle- 
scarred  columns  have  been  smoothed  by  gen- 
tle hands — tired  of  war. 

We,  unlike  too  many  other  Americans,  are 
not  rejoicing  In  the  blind  and  Ignorant  pomp 
and  circumstances  of  1976,  but  wo  sliare 
a  genuine  interest  In  what  two  hundred  years 
of  life  has  meant. 

At  this  birthday  party,  America's  youth 
Join  not  in  a  hate  of  dictatorship,  but  a  love 
for  democracy — a  love  for  the  freedom  in 
which  we  can  say  what  we  want,  be  what  we 
can  be,  and  cliange  if  we  choose. 

We  love  the  feeling  of  faded  levia,  and 
appreciate  that  we  are  not  wearing  blood- 
stained khaki.  We  love  the  casualnees  of 
borrowing  liein  Samph.  The  Communiat 
Manifesto,  and  The  Bicentennial  Celebration 
aU  on  the  same  library  card. 

We  understand  that  freedom  is  not  free, 
so  we  give  of  ourselves  and  fulfiU  our  obli- 
gations, upholding  our  reqranslbUitles  so 
that  we  may  keep  this  freedom  from  slipping 
away. 

And  so,  our  birthday  gift  to  these  United 
States  is  a  simple  promise.  We  vow  on  our 
past  and  on  our  unmaited  futare  to  eon- 
Mnue   America's   open   policies   of  vitality. 
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Masticity,  resilience,  tolerance,  growth,  and 
quiet,  yet  sometimes  not-so-quiet  earing  that 
make  America  a  land  truly  of  the  Reople, 
by  the  People,  and  for  ttw  People. 

Our  young  country's  heritage  is  one  of 
struggle — a  constant  fight  in  tlie  protection 
of  personal  freedom.  My  hoi>e  for  America 
Is  that  the  struggle  continue,  but  without 
Moodshed. 

Nathan  Hale  said,  "I  regret  that  I  have 
but  one  Ufe  to  give  for  my  country."  I 
regret  that  life  has  to  be  given  at  all. 

8p.  when  we  blow  out  the  candles  and 
make  our  wish  in  the  Bicenteunial  year,  let 
us  not  smother  the  spark  for  freedom,  but 
rather  clear  the  air  so  that  more  can 
breathe. 


A  DRY-HOLE  ENERGY  POLICY 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

or  TEXAS 
VtS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19.  1976 

•  Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
Member  of  Congress  who  is  both  shocked 
apd  &bepiiy  disappointed  by  the  P^ru- 
aiy  5  vote  of  the  HOuse  increasing  the 
regulation  of  natural  gas.  I  would  Uke 
to  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  February  ll  isaae  of  the  Houston 
Post  It  presents  an  accurate  descripthm 
of  our  energy  situation  today  and  out- 
lines the  basic  national  energy  pobcy 
that  must  be  adopted.  The  editorial  fol- 
lows; 

Dry -Hole  Energt  Pouct 

It  is  often  said  that  this  country  has  no 
national  energy  policy.  That  is  not  true.  We 
do  have  a  policy — one  that  has  already  led 
us  to  the  brink  of  disaster.  It  is  a  policy 
which  continued  and  extended,  wlU  surely 
lead  us  to  economic  disaster  and  destroy 
our  nattonal  security.  Yet  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives voted  specifically  to  continue 
and  extend  that  policy  when  It  voted  out, 
206-301,  a  bUl  which  would  not  only  con- 
tinue price  controls  on  natural  gas  but  ex- 
tend them  to  the  Intrastate  market. 

Our  national  energy  policy  directs  that  our 
most  precious  fuel — ^natural  gas — be  squan- 
dered and  that  no  economic  incentive  be 
provided  for  its  renewal.  Our  national  en- 
ergy policy  directs  that  natural  gas  flow  out 
of  the  ground  in  Texas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma 
and  Kansas  and  at  a  great  cost  in  energy  be 
pumped  thousands  of  miles  to  the  coal-rich 
Northeastern  and  north  Midwestern  states, 
there  to  be  used  as  boiler  fuel.  And  when 
natural  gas  Is  used  as  boiler  fuel,  more  than 
half  the  energy  is  wasted  into  the  at- 
mo^here. 

Many  other  fuels  can  fire  boUers.  But  those 
other  fuels — coal,  atomic  energy,  municipal 
waste — caxmot  substitute  for  natural  gas  as 
the  feedstock  for  the  petrochemicals  on 
which  our  society  depends.  Atomic  energy 
Is  a  marvelous  source  of  power,  but  we  cant 
moke  the  fertilizers  and  herbicides  we  need 
to  feed  a  good  portion  of  the  world  from 
uranium.  Natural  gas,  replaceable  as  fuel.  Is 
irreplaceable  as  a  raw  material  from  which 
to  make  petrochemicals. 

But  leave  aside,  if  you  will,  the  logical  and 
economic  folly  of  our  national  energy  policy 
and  consider  only  the  national  seciu-lty  as- 
pects. In  1973,  for  political  reasons,  the  Arabs 
turned  off  the  tt^  on  us,  throwing  this  coun- 
try Into  crisis  and  revealing  J\ist  how  de- 
pendent we  are  on  impcoted  oU. 

Did  we  leam  frtmi  that?  Did  we  then  take 
steps  to  reduce  oxir  dependence  on  foreign 
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supplies?  Did  we  then  bend  every  effort  to 
increase  domestic  exploration  and  produc- 
tiomt  We  did  not. 

Having  observed  how  price  controls  on  nat- 
ural gas  led  to  the  waste  of  that  naource, 
we  promptly  put  price  controls  on  "new"  as 
well  as  "old"  oU.  So,  naturaUy,  oil  explora- 
tion and  production  continues  to  drop.  And, 
mo6t  tragic  of  all,  our  reliance  on  foreign 
sources  has  increased  by  10  per  cent  in  three 
years.  In  1973  we  were  importing  about  34 
per  cent  of  our  needs.  That  figure  Is  now  37 
per  cent. 

That  is  how  well  we  learned  the  lesson  of 
1973.  But  that  is  not  all.  One  of  tne  bright 
ideas  to  come  out  of  the  1973  crisis  was  that 
we  need  a  national  strategic  oil  reserve.  In- 
deed, the  creation  of  such  a  reserve,  at  a  cost 
of  uncounted  billions,  was  ordered  by  the 
Congress  in  the  disastrous  energy  biU  passed 
by  the  Democratic  Congress  and  signed  by  a 
Republican  President.  But  we  already  have  a 
strat^ic  oil  reserve,  set  aside  by  Congress  for 
naval  use  half  a  century  ago,  speieiflcally 
against  the  day  of  an  oil  shortage.  Now  that 
day  has  arrived. 

So  what  are  we  going  to  do?  Why,  wctc 
going  to  produce  oil  from  the  Elk  Hills  Naval 
Reserve  for  civilian  use!  But  critlotatng  otir 
national  energy  policy  is  not  enough.  That 
can  safely  be  left  to  the  Henry  Jacksons  and 
the  John  DlngeUs  of  the  worM. 

What,  in  fact,  should  be  the  objectives  of  a 
national  energy  policy?  First,  it  should  con- 
serve energy.  Perhaps  by  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, ether  energy  sources  will  te  signtteant . 
But  for  the  next  few  years,  conservation  Ib 
the  only  way  to  manage  our  energy  problem. 

Second,  it  should  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  onr  Teaoudning  on  auid  gas.  We  have 
found  and  produced  most  of  the  cheap  oil 
and  gas.  Significant  new  deposits  will  no 
doubt  be  in  high  cost  areas  suoii  as  the  Arc- 
tic, the  outercontlnental  shelf  and  the  outer- 
continental  slope.  Advanced  techniques  for 
recovering  moce  oU  from  currently  produc- 
ing reservoirs  are  expensive. 

Third,  it  should  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  alternate  energy  sources  and  assuit 
In  the  transition  to  these  sources.  The  20th 
century  will  go  down  as  a  golden  age  of  pros- 
perity based  on  cheap  energy  from  oil  and 
gas.  Nearly  all  the  oil  and  gas  in  the  world 
has  been  discovered  in  this  century,  and  most 
of  it  will  be  burned  up  by  the  end  of  the 
century.  To  avoid  economic  catastrophe,  gov- 
emmentally  coordinated  research  efforts  t<J 
develop  the  full  potential  of  nuclear  (fission 
and  fusion) ,  coaX,  solar,  geothermal  and  wind 
power  are  necessary. 

How  can  these  basic  policy  objectives  be 
achieved?  By  letting  the  free  market  system 
work,  by  eliminating  price  controls  that  have 
done  so  much  to  put  us  in  our  present  fix. 
Increased  energy  prices  will  conserve  fuels, 
give  incentive  to  find  and  develop  remaining 
reserves  and  make  presently  untapped  energy 
sources  economic.  If  we  continue  our  pre<i- 
ent  course,  the  lights  are  going  to  go  out. 


HISTORICAL    SOCTETY   OP    MOUNT 
PLEASANT,  OHIO 


HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19.  1976 

Mr.  HAY8  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  24,  1976  the  Historical  Society 
of  Mount  Pleasant.  Ohio  held  its  first 
monthly  Bicentennial  meeting.  This  was 
a  hig^y  important  occasion  ic  the  com- 
munity and  I  Include  the  program  of  the 
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meeting  in  the  proceedings  of  the  House 

of  Representatives: 

Thk  HisrosiCAL  SocivrT  or  Mount  Pleasant, 
Ohio,  Inc. 

(Mt.  Pleasant.  Ohio,  1st  Bicentennial  Meet- 
ing, Buckrye  West  Jr.  HI  Auditorium,  7:80 
p.m.) 

Master  o(  Ceremonle«i:  Rev.  Lloyd  O. 
Smith. 

Invocation:  Rev.  Uoyd  G.  Smith,  United 
Presbyterian  Church. 

The  pledge  to  the  Flag:  led  by  American 
Legion  McCoolc  Post  529  Dillon  vale. 

I'he  National  Anthem  by  MoOet. 

Ood  Bless  America  by  Irving  Berlin. 

BIceutennlal  (1776-1976)  bj  Hopklnson, 
Billings. 

The  Buckeye  West  Jr.  Hi  Band  and  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Lulkart. 

America   the   BeautlTuI,   by  Sam   Ward. 

Introduction  of  Congressman  Wayne  L. 
Hays  by  Tonl  Bedway  of  Bedway  Coal  Co. 

The  Address :  America  Envisions — the  hon- 
orable Mr.  Hays. 

Favorite  songs  of  Mr.  Hays  sung  bj  all: 
Yankee  Doodle  and  The  BattI*  Hymn  oT  ttM 
Republic. 

BenedlcUon:  Rev.  Robert  Mattern,  United 
Methodist  Church. 


NORTH    CAROLINA    VOICE   OP 

MOCRACY    corrrasT    winner— 

1975-76 


HON.  L.  H.  FOUNTAIN 

or   KOKTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOT7SB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19.  1976 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
North  Carolina  winner  of  toe  1975-78 
Voice  of  Democracy  Contest  is  a  citizen 
of  the  Second  Congressional  District, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent.  She 
i.s  Miss  Carol  Anne  Lehman  of  3828 
Colonial  Lane.  Rocky  Mount,  N.C. 

The  citizens  of  Norto  Carolina  are 
proud  of  Miss  Lehman  and  wish  her  well 
when  she  comes  to  Washington,  D.C. 
next  monto  to  compete  in  tlie  national 
finals.  She  is  an  accomplished  young  lady 
and  her  winning  entry  demonstrated  a 
depth  of  knowledge  and  dedication  to  the 
best  of  the  American  tradition. 

Each  year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  and  its  Ladies 
Auxiliary  conduct  the  Voice  of  Democ- 
racy Contest.  This  year  nearly  500,000 
secondary  school  students  participated 
in  the  contest  competing  for  the  five  na- 
tional scholarships  which  are  awarded  as 
top  prizes.  First  prize  is  a  $10,000  schol- 
arship, second  price  is  $5,000.  third  prize 
Is  $3,500.  fourth  prize  is  $2,500.  and  toe 
fifth  prize  is  $1,500.  "Hie  contest  toeme 
this  year  is  "What  Our  Bicentennial  Her- 
itage Means  To  Me." 

Miss  Carol  Anne  Lehman,  our  Norto 
Carolina  winner,  is  a  tento  grade  stu- 
dent in  toe  Rocky  Mount  Senior  High 
School,  Rocky  Mount,  N.C.  She  is  toe 
daughter  of  I*,  and  Mrs.  Gaylord  L. 
r*liman. 

An  outstanding  student,  Miss  Lehman 
Is  a  straight  A  honor  roll  student  in  toe 
10th  grade.  She  also  was  on  toe  honor  roU 
in  the  8th  and  9to  grades.  While  in  th« 
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6to  and  7th  grades.  Miss  Lehman  won 
toe  English  award  for  creative  writing. 
She  also  was  toe  recipient  of  toe  music 
award  in  toe  7to  grade. 

Her  extracurricular  activities  include 
service  as  secretary  of  the  student  orga- 
nization in  her  freshman  year  in  high 
school.  Her  hobbies  include  playing  toe 
piano,  singing  and  i-eadlng. 

Upon  completion  of  her  high  school 
studies.  Miss  Lehman  plans  to  attend 
Duke  University.  Durham,  N.C,  and  Is 
interested  In  a  career  In  toe  field  of 
psychology. 

Miss  Lehman's  winning  script  is 
toought  provoking  and  meaningful,  and 
I  would  like  to  call  it  to  toe  attention  of 
my  colleagues.  The  text  of  it  is  as  fol- 
lows: 
What   Ovm  Bicentcnmial   Hxeitage   Means 

TO   MK 

(By  Carol  Lehman) 

It  Is  Impossible  to  avoid  the  American  Bi- 
centennial. It  has  been  throvirn  at  us  from 
television,  radio,  and  newspapers.  We  are 
luged  to  participate  by  wearing  Bicentennial 
shirts,  drinking  from  Bicentennial  mugs  and 
sporting  Bicentennial  license  plates.  We  are 
asked  to  drink  Coke,  buy  flags  and  colonlal- 
Ize  our  houses  with  latest  paint  to  prove  how 
American  and  patriotic  we  are.  Kids  crowd 
around  cash  registers  to  exchange  their  coins 
for  Bicentennial  qviarters.  I  think  that  the 
American  Bicentennial  Commission  has 
made  their  point.  In  our  highly  commercial- 
ized society,  producing  and  executing  things 
on  a  grand  scale  U  the  perfect  way  to  get 
everyone  involved.  But  to  me,  the  year  1976 
is  more  than  a  monogrammed  coffee  mug  or 
an  Inscription  on  a  class  ring.  It  is  a  symbol. 

It  Is  a  symbol  of  seotirity.  It  marks  the 
end  of  two  centuries  in  which  Americans 
have  alternately  feared  and  prospered.  Be- 
hind  each  bad  experience  was  a  solid  rock, 
the  democracy  of  oitr  nation. 

1976  Is  a  symbol  of  Justice.  Where  else 
in  the  world  can  one  find  a  truer  spirit  of 
kindness  and  generosity  toward  aU  people? 
Where  else  can  I,  as  a  young  person,  follow 
a  better  example  of  brotherhood  and  equal- 
ity? Lincoln  said  that  we  were  to  have  "a 
government  by  the  people,  of  the  people  and 
for  the  people."  What  an  understatement 
that  was!  People  are  what  America  Is  all 
about.  More  and  more.  we.  as  American.*),  are 
beginning  to  cease  pitting  people  against 
people  and  concentrate  on  people  with  peo- 
ple, people  helping  people.  How  different  our 
government  is  from  other  governments  which 
observe  a  system  of  social  priority,  where  not 
everyone  can  speak  out.  Here  everyone  has 
a  voice.  We,  you  and  I,  count,  and  we  always 
have. 

Sometimes  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to 
imderstand  where  I  fit  In  and  where  things 
concern  me  today,  but  not  in  this  case.  The 
American  Bicentennial  speaks  to  each  citi- 
zen and  especially  to  the  young  people.  It 
seenrw  to  be  almost  shouting.  "What  a  record ! 
200  years!  Now  it  U  your  turn!"  And  I  re- 
alize that  it  is  my  turn. 

Finally.  1976  symbolizes  hope,  a  burning 
hope  that  has  kindled  and  rekindled  coals 
for  years.  In  some  way.  it  is  up  to  the  youth 
of  today  to  keep  the  fires  of  hope  burning 
brightly.  We  must  prove  that  two  centiu^es 
of  hope  have  not  been  in  vain. 

1976  symbolizes  aOO  very  special  years  of 
security,  Justice,  and  hope.  My  generation 
owes  something  to  those  men.  who.  with  qulU 
and  parchment,  laid  a  foundation  of  princi- 
ples for  aU  men  and  especially  Americans.  It 
is  up  to  us  to  make  a  supreme  effort  to  keep 
this  United  States  of  America  alive  and  w*U 
for  another  aoo  years. 
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WHAT  OUR  BICENTENNIAL  HERTT- 
AOE  MEANS  TO  MS.  MIA  M.  8TA- 
THIS  OF  HIGHLAND.  CALIF. 


HON.  SHIRLEY  N.  PETTIS 


or   CALlrOKNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19.  1976 

Mrs.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  vear 
toe  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  "the 
United  States  and  its  Ladles  Auxiliary 
conduct  a  Voice  of  Danocracy  Contest 
This  year  nearly  500,000  secondary  school 
students  participated  In  toe  contest  com- 
peting for  five  national  scholarships 
which  are  awarded  as  the  top  prizes.  Tlie 
voice  of  democracy  scholarship  pro- 
gram Is  a  national  broadcast  scriptwrit- 
Ing  program  which  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  10th.  llto,  and  12th  grade 
students  in  our  public,  private,  and  pa- 
rochial schools  to  think,  write,  and  speak 
up  for  freedom  and  democracy. 

"What  Our  Bicentennial  Heritage 
Means  to  Me,"  toeme  for  toe  VFW's  29th 
annual  voice  of  democracy  scholarship 
proerram,  focused  toe  attention  of  youth 
on  the  ideals  on  which  our  Nation  was 
founded — Ideals  toat  have  endured  for 
200  years— and  called  for  a  personal 
evaluation  of  toelr  meaning  today  in 
maintaining  democracy  as  a  way  of  life 
in  our  Republic. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  think  tliat  this 
body  should  commend  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  and  Its  Ladies  Auxiliarv 
for  their  outstanding  contribution  in 
bringing  such  a  program  into  our  high 
schools. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  tois  opportu- 
nity. Mr.  Chairman,  to  announce  toat 
Ms.  Mia  M.  Statols  of  Highland.  CaUf.. 
a  student  in  the  37th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, has  been  selected  by  the  VFW  as 
the  California  State  finalist  in  this 
contest. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  37th 
Congressional  District,  I  would  like  to 
say  how  proud  we  are  of  Ms.  Stathis.  Her 
broadcast  script  is  Inserted  today,  so  toat 
my  colleagues  may  have  the  opportunity 
to  read  one  of  toe  most  inspirational 
Bicentennial  pieces  I  have  come  across 
this  year. 

The  broadcast  script  follows: 
1976-76  VFW  Voice  of  Demockact  ScHuLAit- 
BHiP  Procram  California  Winner 
"Oive  me  your  tired,  your  poor,  your 
huddled  masses  yearning  to  be  free."  How 
these  words  must  have  impressed  my  grand- 
father as  he  stood  on  the  deck  of  a  small 
vessel  after  42  days  at  sea.  finally  reaching 
New  York  Harbor— America— his  destination. 
I  wonder  what  thoughts  must  have  been  in 
his  mind  that  cold  March  morning?  A  nine- 
teen year  old  boy  who  had  dreamed  and 
saved  lor  ten  years,  a  fatherless,  motherless, 
homeless  youth,  but  he  was  sustained  and 
nurtured  by  a  Dream.  This  is  my  heritage. 
Not  two  hundred  years  old,  but  starting  that 
March  morning  when  my  grandfather  began 
the  Odyssey  of  his  New  World.  Sitting  back 
and  thinking  about  It,  now  I  realize  that  his 
story  Is  not  unique.  This  pattern  has  been 
repeated  over  and  over  and  over  again 
throughout  history.  It  must  be  true.  Onr 
history  books,  our  very  heritage  has  taught 
us  this.  True,  my  heritage  as  an  American 
does  not  go  back  to  the  Mayflower;  In  fact. 
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it  hardly  goes  back  to  the  Titanic.  It  started 
that  morning  In  1§19  when  this  young  lad 
met  the  Lady  of  the  Harbor.  He  dldnt  under- 
stand her  words  then.  He  couldn't  even  read 
them.  But  they  were  written  for  him  and 
young  lads  like  him  who  came  In  search  of 
their  destiny.  But  isn't  it  interesting  to  think 
about — this  is  why  we  all  came — the  first 
few  settlers  to  Jamestown  Colony,  the  Pil- 
grims, the  Puritans,  the  Quakers,  all  came 
In  little  ships  seeking  their  destiny — creating 
our  heritage.  They  looked  for  something 
more,  an  illuslveness,  that  Intangible  yet 
magnetic  force  that  led  them  hercr— that 
dream  of  kings.  In  this  year  of  the  Bicen- 
tennial, we  are  given  another  chance  to  look 
Into  our  scrapbooks  and  see  what  the  begin- 
nings were  aU  about.  America  is  the  land  of 
opportunity  and  my  grandfather  Is  the  first 
to  admit  It.  We  have  all  been  touched  by  this 
strength,  that  Dream  of  Kings: 

Into  this  land  the  young  men  canie. 
Strong,  xinafrald  and  eager  to  look  for  that 

Dream  of  Kings 
Young  lads  with  strength  in  their  hands  and 

desire  in  their  hearts. 
A  few  dreamed  ol  their  return  with  wealth 

and  fame. 
But  far  more  were  content  to  stay  and  buy 

land  and  begin  their  lives  here. 
They  all  had  their  dream. 
They  knew  of  the  hunger  and  poverty  of  the 

boy  In  the  field  who  tended  the  sheep 

or  gathered  the  harvest. 
They    wanted    something    more    for    their 

children. 
They  wanted  something  more. 
So  their  dream  returned  and  they  looked  to 

the   stars — not  as  shepherds   but   as 

Kings. 
And  that  dream  manifested  itself  in  their 

chUdren     and     in     their     children's 

cbUdren. 
And  they  sat  back,  content  with  their  dreams 

fulfilled. 
Kings  that  they  were. 

This,  then.  Is  what  It  Is  all  about.  This  is 
what  our  Bicentennial  Heritage  Means  to  me. 
Thank  you,  Orandpa. 


PRIVILEGED  RESOLUTION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSK! 

o*  nxiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19,  1976 

Mr.  DERWIN8KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve toat  toe  circumstances  under  which 
this  privileged  resolution  is  brought  to 
toe  floor  this  afternoon  and  toe  confus- 
ing, contradictory  debate  which  devel- 
oped make  it  dilBcult  for  most  observers 
to  appreciate  what  really  went  on.  Since 
a  number  of  questions  to  which  the  res- 
olution does  not  address  itself,  as  well  as 
toe  issue  of  Mr.  Daniel  Schorr  to  whom 
it  does  address  itself,  pose  so  many  un- 
answered questions,  I  have  decided  to 
cast  my  vote  against  the  resolution. 

As  I  imderstand  the  proponents  of  the 
proposed  resolution,  they  feel  it  neces- 
sary toat  toe  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  CcHiduct  conduct  an  Inqiriry  spe- 
cifically into  the  publication  of  the  pre- 
liminary report  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  of  toe  House.  The  ques- 
tion now  seems  to  be  how  Mr.  Daniel 
Schorr,  in  his  capacity  as  a  correspond- 
ent for  CBS,  came  into  possession  of  a 
copy  of  the  report  and  made  it  available 
to  a  New  York  City  newspaper.  Hie 
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House  Committee  would  be  limited  to  in- 
vestigating Members  and  employees. 

If  the  allegations  against  Mr.  Schorr 
are  correct,  necessary  action  provided  for 
by  Btouse  rules  or  imder  whatever  law 
could  be  applied  would  be  in  order.  But 
the  alleged  action  by  Mr.  Schorr  is  mere- 
iy  anotoer  dramatic  episode  in  an  on- 
going pattern  of  leaks  by  House  and  Sen- 
ate committee  staff  memliers  and  indi- 
vidual Senators  and  House  Members  toat 
has  been  growing  over  the  years. 

There  have  been  instances  of  leaks  of 
classified  material  by  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  and  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  toe  House  or  Senate  have  not 
taken  any  action. 

I  believe  toat  there  should  be  a  special 
House  investigation  into  all  alleged  leaks 
of  classified  material  by  committee  per- 
sonnel, Members'  office  staffs,  the  Mem- 
bers toemselves,  as  well  as  an  investiga- 
tion into  toe  publishing  of  this  report  by 
a  New  York  City  newspaper.  Mr.  Schorr 
may  well  be  in  contempt  of  Congress  and 
may  well  have  breached  the  privileges  of 
the  House.  But  if  he  did,  it  is  part  of  an 
unfortimate  pattern  that  has  been  con- 
diHied  or  swept  imder  the  rug  for  too 
long.  Is  Mr.  Schorr  to  be  made  an  ex- 
pedioit  martyr  and  otiiers  who  may  have 
perpetrated  similar  alleged  acts  Ignored? 

i^ce  toe  privileged  resolution  does  not 
addi'ess  itself  to  toe  overall  problem  that 
has  developed  and  since  it  was  torust 
upon  us  unexpectedly  this  afteraoon  for 
a  decision,  I  will  vote  against  it. 


CONDEMNS  RUSSIAN  INTERVEN- 
TION IN  ANGOLA 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19.  1976 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  im- 
portant omission  in  toe  congressional 
dialog  with  Angola  was  con-ected  yes- 
terday by  toe  action  of  toe  House  Inter- 
national Relations  Committee.  The  com- 
mittee unanimously  adopted  an  amend- 
ment I  proposed  condemning  Soviet  in- 
tervention in  Angola.  My  amendment  to 
the  international  security  assistance  leg- 
islation labeled  toe  Soviet  role  in  Angola 
as  "complete^  inconsistent  wito  any  rea- 
sonably defined  policy  of  detente"  and 
requires  Uiat  such  intervention  be  taken 
explicitly  into  account  in  U.S.  foreign 
policy  planning  and  negotiations  wito 
toe  Soviet  Union. 

The  amendment  puts  Moscow  on  no- 
tice toat  detente  must  be  a  two-way 
street.  Continuing  Soviet  aggressiveness 
in  Angola  might  powerfully  affect  con- 
gressional consideration  of  impending 
agreements  such  as  Salt  n.  These  agree- 
ments must,  in  toe  final  analysis,  rest  on 
the  confidence  we  have  in  one  anotoer's 
word  and  ultimate  intentions.  If  the  Con- 
gress should  be  asked  to  consider  con- 
cessions such  as  unverifiable  range  con- 
straints on  cruise  missiles  or  Russian 
"assurances"  regarding  toeir  intended 
role  for  the  Backfire  bombers,  we  will  no 
doubt  keep  toe  events  of  Angola  upper- 
most in  mind. 
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Some  have  said  that  detente  does  not 
hang  on  Angola.  It  was  similarly  said 
that  it  did  not  hang  on  Russian  interven- 
tion In  Portugal,  or  toe  Middle  East;  now 
Angola,  perhaps  next  Zambia.  The  trend 
is  unsettling  and  argues  in  favor  of  in- 
ci-easingly  stem  U.S.  responses,  perhaps  a 
searching  evaluation  of  toe  purpose  of 
our  policies  as  welL 

Th6  text  of  the  amendment  follows : 

AaCENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  PINDIXY 

The  Congress  views  the  large-scale  and 
continuing  Soviet  Intervention  in  Angola, 
Including  the  active  sponsorship  of  Cuban 
forces  In  Angola,  as  being  completely  Incon- 
sistent with  any  reasonably  defined  policy 
of  detente,  as  well  as  with  Articles  I  and  II 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  the  principle 
of  non-interference  in  the  affairs  of  other 
countries  agreed  to  at  Helsinki  in  1975,  and 
with  the  spirit  of  recent  bilateral  agreements 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  Such  interven- 
tion should  be  taken  explicitly  Into  account 
in  United  States  foreign  policy  planning  and 
negotiations. 


PRESIDENT    FORD    MISSES    MARK 
WITH  REFORM  PROPOSALS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NEW   YOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19,  1976 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mi-.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  President  sent  to  the  Congress  legis- 
lation that  he  said  would  provide  the 
necessai-y  reforms  of  toe  intelligence  op- 
erations of  this  Nation  so  as  to  prevent 
any  infiingement  upon  individual  rights 
by  toese  organizations.  He  said  in  his 
message  toat  toe  metliods  these  agencies 
use  should — 

Conform  to  the  standards  set  out  In  the 
Constitution  to  preserve  and  reelect  the 
privacy  and  civil  liberties  of  American 
citizens. 

After  readhig  toe  proposed  legislation 
and  listening  to  his  press  conference  at 
which  toe  issue  was  raised,  I  dont  be- 
lieve toat  the  rtietoric  matches  wito  toe 
actual  contents  of  toe  bill. 

At  toe  outset,  let  me  state  toat  I  am 
not  so  naive  as  to  believe  that  toe  United 
States  does  not  require  an  intdllgence 
S5^tem.  It  is  essential  to  our  funetkMilng 
as  a  member  of  toe  world  ccmununlty. 
However  that  system  should  be  properly 
controlled  so  toat  it  doesnt  engage  in 
highly  suspect  activity,  causing  embar- 
rassment to  it  and  more  importantly  to 
toe  Nation. 

The  Ford  proposal  for  reform  of  our 
intelligence  activities  raises  some  very 
serious  constitutional  questions.  His  pro- 
po.sal  would  impose  criminal  penalties 
upon  Government  employees  for  releas- 
ing information  relating  to  intelligence 
sources  and  metoods,  irrespective  of 
wlietoer  or  not  our  national  security  was 
in  fact  harmed.  Anotoer  provision  calls 
for  toe  prosecution  of  toose  pe<H}le  who 
dLsclose  l^rally  restricted  material,  re- 
gardless of  whetoer  or  not  toey  knew 
toe  material  was  restricted.  I  am  certain 
that  my  colleagues  will  have  great  dUB- 
culties  wito  toese  provisions.  espedaiDy 
toe  latter. 
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Antliony  Lewis  wrote  a  column  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  Thursday,  analyzing 
the  Ford  proposal.  He  reaches  the  con- 
clusion Uiat  it  does  very  little  to  allay  the 
fears  of  those  of  us  who  rightfully  insist 
on  having  all  agencies  abide  by  the  letter 
of  the  law  in  carrying  out  their  opera- 
tions. Although  I  am  tired  of  hearing  all 
the  talk  about  tlie  CIA's  activities  abroad 
and  would  much  prefer  establishing  a 
viable  congresisonal  oversight  mechan- 
ism, I  believe  Lewis'  comments  are  worth 
reading  and  I  therefore  insert  his  re- 
murk.s  in  tiie  Record  at  this  point : 
In  Smccp's  Clothimc 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 
Washinctow,  Feb.  IS — What  was  adieiUsed 
a3  a  sweeping  reform  of  the  Intelligence  com- 
munity turns  out,  on  examination,  to  be  a 
blueprint  for  more  secrecy,  greater  execii- 
tive  power  and  less  Congressional  oversight. 
That  Is  the  gist,  the  amazing  gist,  of  the 
orders  and  proposed  legl.alatlon  unveiled  to- 
day by  President  Ford. 

The  Ford  paclcage  is  so  nia&sive,  and  so  full 
of  obscurities,  that  thorough  analysis  would 
require  a  lawyer's  brief.  Mr.  Fords  own  legal, 
political  and  intelligence  aides  bad  difficulty 
giving  clear  answers  to  questions  at  a  brief- 
ing. But  some  of  the  more  remarkable  provi- 
sions can  be  qiuckly  sketched. 

On  secrecy,  a  proposed  statute  would  In- 
troduce Into  America  law,  for  the  first  time, 
criminal  punishment  of  past  or  present  Gov- 
ernment employees  for  disclosing  "informa- 
tion relating  to  Intelligence  sources  and 
methods."  Everything  In  that  vague  category 
would  be  swept  under  the  ban,  regardless  of 
whether  disclosure  did  any  actual  barm  to 
U.S.  security,  or  was  Intended  to. 

The  effect  of  such  a  law  could  be  to  legit- 
imize some  of  the  legally  dubious  actions  of 
the  Nixon  Administration.  Consider,  for  ex- 
ample, the  case  of  the  Pentagon  Papers.  To- 
day, no  one  would  seriotisly  argue  that  their 
publication  harmed  the  national  security. 
But  m  1971  John  Mitchell  and  Robert  Mar- 
dian  argued  vehemently  that  it  would  dam- 
age security — and  disclose  Intelligence 
methods. 

After  the  Nixon  lawyers  failed  to  prevent 
publication  of  the  Pentagon  Papers,  ttiey 
brought  reporters  and  others  before  grand 
Juries  and  demanded  their  sources;  one  pro- 
feeaor  went  to  Jail  for  contempt.  Then  Daolel 
EUsberg  was  prosecuted  under  flimsy  legal 
theories  that  were  never  tested  because  the 
case  failed  on  other  grounds. 

The  Ford  secrecy  act  would  provide  a  solid 
statutory  basis  for  a  future  Nixon  or  Mitchell 
or  Mardlan  to  do  all  those  things.  The  Ford 
draft  does  exclude  those  who  receive  leaks 
from  criminal  punishment  or  injunctions;  it 
Is  said  to  be  aimed  at  the  leakers.  But  if 
anyone  published  Information  arg\iably  re- 
lat«<l  to  "Intelligence  sources  and  methods," 
the  reporter  or  editor  could  be  taken  before 
a  grand  Jury  and  asked  for  his  source.  Orand 
Jurias  have  power  to  ask  anyone  about  pos- 
sible crimes — and  here  would  be  a  whole  new 
category  of  crime. 

Or  consider  Watergate.  Mr.  Nixon  tried  to 
keep  the  investigation  away  from  a  key 
money  transaction  in  Mexico,  arguing  that 
this  might  compromise  C.I. A.  sources.  A  law 
like  Mr.  Ford's  proposal  might  have  given 
him  greater  leverage  with  the  bureaucracy 
to  declare  that  whole  area  out  of  bound. 

Mr.  Ford's  secrecy  bill  is  actually  more 
restrictive  than  a  draft  submitted  last  April 
by  William  E.  Colby,  then  Director  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligence.  That  Is  unong  the  more 
astonishing  facts  of  the  day. 

The  Colby  draft,  for  example,  required 
that  anyone  prosecuted  must  have  known 
that  what  he  disclosed  was  legally  restricted. 
This  requirement  of  scienter,  as  the  lawyers 
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caU  It,  ts  dropped  from  the  Ford  bill.  The  bill 
also  raises  more  difficult  obstacles  than  the 
Colby  draft  to  private  hearings  by  Judges  on 
the  lawfulness  of  classlflcAtiona. 

On  the  executive  power,  the  basic  thrust 
of  the  Ford  plan  is  to  lay  out  in  published 
rules  who  must  approve  what  in  the  intei- 
Ugence  biaslness.  Getting  those  procedures 
out  in  the  open  is  a  step  forward,  as  Mr. 
Ford's  aides  said  because  bxireaxicrats  do  tend 
to  worry  about  what  is  on  the  books. 

But  Mr.  Ford  has  neither  Imposed  nor  pro- 
posed any  substantive  limitations  on  the 
kinds  of  dirty  triclcs  our  intelligence  agencies 
may  play  abroad — with  the  sole  exception  of 
prohibiting  as.sassinatlonH  in  peacetime.  A 
future  Nixon  could  order  the  C.I.A.  to  bring 
about  a  military  coup  In  Chile,  or  pay  vast 
sums  to  Italian  rlghtLst.-!,  or  intervene  in  an 
African  civil  war. 

In  the  past,  it  has  he^u  regarded  as  doubt- 
ful whether  there  was  any  legal  authority  for 
covert  operations  abroad.  Under  the  Ford 
approach,  that  authority  would  be  assumed — 
and  would  have  almost  no  statutory  re- 
straints. According  to  the  new  C.I.A.  chief, 
Oeorge  Bush,  tlie  legal  basis  would  be  the 
President's  "Inherent  powers" — an  imperial 
doctrine  that  the  Supreme  Court  condemned 
a  generation  ago. 

As  for  Congress,  it  would  have  one  over- 
sight committee  instead  of  six;  and  it  would 
hear  about  covert  operations  only  after  the 
President  approved  them.  In  short,  the  hope 
of  preventing  executive  abuses  would  be  left 
largely  to  the  executive.  For  example,  there 
would  be  a  new  monitoriug  board  of  three 
private  citizens.  But  the  President's  Foreign 
Intelligence  Advisory  Board  has  existed  and 
has  not  prevented  abuses. 

The  basic  thrust  of  the  Ford  "reform"  is 
made  clear  by  one  passage  in  the  Pre.sident's 
message  to  Congress.  The  right  way  to  deal 
with  "questionable  activities,"  it  suggests, 
is  to  report  them  to  "(^>proprlate  author- 
ities." That  is  what  Gerald  Ford  and  his 
men  hove  learned  from  Vietnam  and  Wnter- 
gato. 


BAY  SHORE  LANDMARK 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

or  KEW   YOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19,  1976 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  today  to  join 
with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Bay 
Shore.  N.Y.,  In  saluting  my  constituents. 
Al  and  Regina  Freedman  and  their  won- 
derful family.  I  am  proud  of  these  citi- 
zens, who  exhibit  the  very  best  in  our 
free  enterprise  system,  and  surely  their 
example  shows  all  of  us  the  importance 
of  small  businesses  to  the  American 
economy  and  our  local  communities.  In 
recognizing  the  hard  work  and  success 
of  neighbors  such  as  the  Preedmans,  we 
are  reawakening  our  citizens  to  the  vir- 
tues they  exemplify. 

The  following  article  appeared  in  the 
Islip  Town  Bulletin  of  February  12,  1976, 
I  gladly  honor  the  Freedman  family  for 
its  dedication  to  our  Nation's  highest 
ideals. 

IFrom  thelsllp  (K.T.)  Town  Bulletin. 
Feb.  la,  1976) 

FteEOMANS    BTTILT    A   STORK    INTO    A 

Bat  Sho«k  Lanomabk 
Morris  Freedman  had  a  hardware  business 
in  Philadelphia  in  1906  and  that  was  the 
start  of  one  of  the  oldest  businesses  in  Bay 
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Sliore.  A  couple  of  years  later  he  opened  « 
bicycle  shop  in  Atlantic  City,  but  a  persuad- 
ing brother  owned  Freedman's  Department 
Store  on  the  corner  of  Maple  and  Main,  and 
in  1912,  Morris  came  to  Bay  Shore  and  opened 
Morris  Freedman  Hardware.  His  store  was 
across  the  street  from  the  Carlton  Opera 
House  in  a  store  that  now  houses  an  appli- 
ance repair  shop.  Mrs.  Freedman  had  a  bi- 
cycle store  in  Islip  up  to  World  War  I  and 
this  is  stlU  one  of  the  few  hardware  stores 
which  has  a  bicycle  shc^  in  the  back. 

With  a  need  for  expansion,  Morris  bought 
the  building  at  7  West  Main  Street  in  1914 
where  they  are  stUl  doing  business  although 
the  words  "and  Appliances"  has  been  added 
to  Morris  Freedman  Hardware. 

Sons  Ai  and  Leon  and  daughter  Henrietta 
were  about  the  store  during  their  childhood 
and  continued  untU  they  were  grown.  When 
World  War  II  came,  Al  and  Leon  went  into 
the  service;  Al  in  the  Army  Artillery  and 
Leon  as  a  bomber  tail  gtuiner.  Leon  was 
killed  over  the  North  Ses,  one  of  our  local 
heroe  listed  on  the  Legion  Honor  Roll  at  the 
Memorial  Building. 

Morris.  Henrietta  and  Al's  wife,  Regina, 
kept  the  ^tore  going  during  the  war  years 
and  our  personal  memories  of  Morris  are  still 
vivid.  When  it  was  a  particularly  nice  day.  he 
would  put  a  camp  chair  on  the  sidewalk  and 
enjoy  it  comfortably.  If  a  customer  was 
known  to  him  you  could  help  yourself  and 
pay  him  in  the  sunshine.  Morris  died  in  1947 
and  Bay  Shore  oldsters  still  miss  him. 

After  the  war,  AI  returned  to  Bay  Shore 
and  the  store,  and  has  I>een  giving  prompt 
personal  attention  to  his  many  satisfied  cus- 
tomers. Regina  Is  still  helping  when  needed 
after  raising  three  children;  Leon,  who  is  a 
pediatrician;  Mark,  a  psychologist:  and  Mar- 
Jorle,  a  social  worker;  their  children  also  a 
succes.^  story  to  make  the  Freedmans  proud. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  salutes  them 
for  their  past  and  present  as  good  merchants 
nud  residents. 


TRAGEDY  CAUSES  FATHER  TO 
APPEAL  TO  NATION 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19,  1976 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  attach- 
ing a  letter  which  Mr.  Norbert  J.  Moor- 
leghen.  Regional  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Clinton  and  Washington 
Coimties  in  Illinois,  has  sent  to  me. 

It  is  the  anguished  letter  of  a  father. 
It  speaks  both  of  personal  tragedy  and 
public  policy. 

His  13-year-old  son  and  15-year-old 
son  were  killed  when  a  train  hit  a 
camper  truck  in  wliich  they  were  riding. 

Mr.  Moorlegheu  has  been  an  out- 
spoken and  effective  leader  for  the  cause 
of  education  in  Illinois.  We  are  fortimate 
to  have  his  services.  My  hope  is  that  this 
body  and  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment will  act  to  provide  greater  pro- 
tection for  railroad  crossings  before  too 
many  more  people  go  through  the  pain 
and  suffering  that  the  Moorleghen  fam- 
ily is  now  experiencing. 

The  letter  follows: 

N.  J.  Moorleghen, 

Carlyle,  III.,  February  8,  1976. 

The  United  State*  House  of  Representatives: 

An  open   letter  to  the  President  of  the 

United  States,  the  Congress,  the  Governor  of 

niinois,  the  General  Assembly,  our  County, 
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TOWBshlp,  and  Olty  Oovemments,  our 
Courts,  And  the  Bowds  of  Directors  of  our 
rallroMlB: 

While  I  swalt  the  arrival  of  the  funeral 
director,  to  fl«*»»»  funeral  arrangements  for 
my  sons,  Robert,  13,  and  Allen,  15,  ttiJs 
eighth  day  of  Febr\iary,  1976,  I  sorrowfully 
contemplate  the  fbUowlng:  We  have  ^>ent 
bUllons  of  dollars  to  support  and  flght  a  use- 
less war  with  a  tremendous  loss  of  life.  We 
have  spent  billions  to  ball  out  b«Dlcs  UMl  big 
business.  We  have  spent  billions  to  subsidize 
our  raUroads,  but  we  cannot  provide  the 
dollars  to  erect  gates  and  warning  lights  at 
railroad  crossings  becaiise  it  would  cost  too 
much  money.  We  kave  spent  billions  to  pro- 
vide arms  to  sustain  governments  which 
exist  through  force  and  oppression  rather 
than  popular  support  of  the  governed.  We 
have  spent  bllUons  to  build  highways  to  re- 
place existing  good  highways  which  are  ade- 
quate wbUe  neglecting  those  that  are  most 
hazardous,  contributing  to  additional  loss 
of  life.  We  squander  mlUions  on  ridiculous, 
and  sometimes  immoral,  research  such  as 
that  proposed  on  "pot"  and  sexual  responses 
at  Southern  lUlnois  University.  But,  we  can- 
not spend  dollars  for  safety  devices  to  pre- 
serve life  itself. 

In  attempts  to  console  the  anguished,  we 
will  be  told  over  and  over  that  what  will  be 
will  be.  When  has  there  been  action  taken  to 
control  the  speed  of  trains  through  our  com- 
munities? Seventeen  years  ago.  I  clocked  a 
train  on  this  very  same  track  that  took  the 
lives  of  my  boys,  nine  additional  chlldrwi, 
and  a  most  loving  and  conoemed  grand- 
father, traveling  through  Clinton  County 
communities  in  excess  of  seventy-five  miles 
an  hour. 

I  petition  everyone  to  act  now  to  demand 
action  note  to  q>are  other  parents  and  rela- 
tives the  agony,  tlie  anguisb,  and  the  un- 
becutible  sorrow  that  has  beset  the  parents, 
brothers,  and  sisters  of  the  eleven  children 
and  the  family  of  the  grandfather  (who  so 
loved  children)  who  were  killed  last  night, 
February  the  seventh,  1976,  by  the  train  at 
Beckemeyer,  because  it  costs  too  much  for 
adequate  safeguaitlB  at  rail  crossings.  May 
God  protect  and  preserve  you  from  such  an 
experience  as  I  and  others  have  suffered. 

Tou  have  found  money  for  almost  every- 
thing. Won't  you  And  Just  a  little  money  to 
help  guarantee  to  the  people  of  this  nation 
our  constitutional  provisions  for  the  pursuit 
of  life,  liberty,  and  happiness  for  our  clti- 
sens? 

Sorrowfully, 

NORBEVr  J.  MOORL£CKEK. 

P.S.  I  understand  that  an  official  of  the 
B&O  has  said,  "Wtth  conditions  as  they  are, 
signals  at  crossings  are  too  expensive."  I 
wonder  If  this  would  be  so  if  bis  famUy  would 
have  suffered  a  like  tragedy? 

Transcribed  February  12, 1976,  from  a  letter 
drafted  early  Sunday,  February  8th.  Post- 
script added  Monday,  February  9th,  follow- 
ing a  public  stateaoent  by  an  official  repre- 
sentative of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  BY 
G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 


HON.  DAVID  E.  SATTERFIELD  III 

OP   VIRGINIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19,  1976 

Mr.  SATTERPTIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently a  distinguished  colleague,  G.  Wil- 
UAH  Whitehurst,  made  an  outstanding 
commencement  address  to  the  Armed 
Forces  Staff  College  in  Norfolk,  Va.  His 
comments  received  wide  distribution  In 
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the  Conmumwealth  of  Virginia,  aad  be- 
cause of  the  significance  ci  wbat  be  said, 
I  would  like  to  bring  Mr.  Whitehuhst's 
remarks  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House. 

I  am  pleased  to  associate  myself  with 
his  views. 

The  commencement  address  follows: 

Few  nation  confrontations  In  history  con- 
tain the  elements  of  drama  found  in  the 
Mediterranean  basin  between  Rome  and 
Carthage  in  the  Third  and  Second  Centuries 
before  Christ.  Hannibal's  destruction  of  the 
Roman  army  at  Cannae  is  still  regarded  as 
the  classic  envelopment  of  an  enemy  army, 
and  similar  battles  in  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury have  been  compared  to  It. 

But  all  of  the  other  components  of  struggle 
between  rival  states  were  present  as  welL 
There  is  a  dangerous  tendency  for  each  gen- 
eration to  believe  l^at  the  forces  at  work  In 
its  own  time  are  peculiu'  to  it.  A  study  o( 
the  Punic  Wars  reveals  clearly  that  the  ad- 
versaries employed  or  experienced  all  of  the 
techniques  enri  strategy  with  which  we  are 
familiar. 

Indeed,  Pierre  Louys  once  said  that  since 
the  days  of  classical  antiquity,  only  one  new 
pleastire  has  been  given  to  man:  the  ciga- 
rette. "In  political  and  military  matters  he 
has  been  given  new  problems,  arising  out  of 
applications  of  the  use  of  energy,  and  non- 
application  of  measures  to  control  the  In- 
crease of  populations."  Such  are  the  words 
of  Sir  Oavin  deBeer,  the  blogr^her  of  Han- 
nibal. Otherwise,  be  notes,  "the  stock-in- 
trade  of  governments  has  remained  remark- 
ably constant.  There  la  nothing  new  in 
q>here8  of  influence,  trade  restrictions,  cold 
war.  so-called  liberation  of  peoples,  psycho- 
logical warfare,  or  terror  tactics.  All  were  em- 
ployed in  the  days  of  Hannibal,  and  have 
been  ever  since." 

Nothing  more  graphically  demonstrates 
this  than  the  events  Immediatley  preceding 
the  Third  Punic  War  in  149  B.C.  Rome,  by 
that  time,  had  determined  upon  the  destruc- 
ti«i  of  her  rival,  but  the  Carthaginians 
clung  to  the  notion  that  they  could  buy 
peace  at  the  end,  and  the  Romans  encour- 
aged this  belief. 

Faced  with  invasion  by  a  Roman  army, 
Carthage  sent  a  delegation,  which  was  as- 
sured that  they  would  be  left  alone  If  they 
delivered  300  hostages.  But  no  sooner  had 
these  terms  been  complied  with  when  the 
threat  of  attack  by  a  Roman  army  was  made 
again.  To  the  Roman  consuls  in  command  of 
It,  the  Carthaginians  sent  another  peace  com- 
mlslon.  It  was  received  in  the  open  air,  with 
the  entire  Roman  army  displayed  in  a  tre- 
mendous show  of  military  power.  Censori- 
nus — the  better  orator  c^  the  consuls — spoke 
for  the  Romans.  What  he  had  to  say  was  sim- 
ple and  to  the  point.  If  the  Carthaginians 
sincerely  desired  peace,  what  need  bad  they 
of  arms?  "Come  now,  hand  over  to  us  all 
your  arms,  public  and  private,  both  weapons 
and  war-machines." 

The  Carthaginians  agreed,  and  under  the 
supervision  of  Roman  commissioners  turned 
over  an  immense  quantity  of  armaments. 
Listen  to  the  inventory — complete  armor  for 
200,000  men,  spears  and  Javelines  too  nu- 
merous to  count,  and  2,000  cataptilts. 

And  once  effectively  disarmed,  the  Romans 
then  revealed  their  final  terms.  Carthage 
was  to  be  razed  to  the  ground. 

The  outcome  of  the  story  Is  known,  but 
the  brief  final  chapter  bears  recounting. 
When  the  fearful  message  was  carried  back 
to  Carthage,  there  was  outrage  and  fury 
without  parallel  in  the  city's  history.  Pro- 
Roman  Senators  were  literally  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  citizens,  and.  In  a  last  act  of  defi- 
ance, those  Senators  left  intact  declared  war 
on  Rome. 

Emerging  from  their  despair,  the  people 
made  a  feverish  attempt  to  make  good  the 
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arms  they  bad  surrendered.  Ihey  reached  a 
daUy  production  of  100  shields,  300  swords, 
600  qiears  and  javelins,  1,000  missiles  for 
oatairaltB.  and  as  many  catapults  as  they 
oould  make,  for  which  the  women  cut  off 
their  hair  to  make  the  strings. 

But  it  was  all  for  naught.  Carthage  fell 
after  a  two  year  siege,  its  pe<9le  either  kUled 
«:  BoM  into  slavery,  and  Rome  emerged  with 
her  deadliest  rival  eliminated. 

In  this  year,  when  we  celebrate  and  take 
stock  of  two  centuries  of  American  inde- 
pendence, there  is  an  inclination — and  a 
wise  one.  I  think— to  reflect  upon  the  future 
as  well  as  upon  the  past.  We  are  far  from 
old  as  the  history  of  natk>ns  is  measured.  If 
the  thesis  of  Frederick  Jackson  Turner  is  ac- 
curate, then  over  half  of  our  national  life 
was  qient,  and  our  energies  consumed,  in 
overcoming  successive  frontier  challenges. 

Without  any  wish  to  demean  the  efforts  of 
those  earlier  generations  of  Americans  in 
achieving  their  goals,  I  must  nevertheless 
state  that  wearing  the  cloak  of  Manifest 
Destiny  in  subduing  a  continent  proved  a 
simpler  role  than  the  one  the  present  genera- 
tion of  Americans  has  tried  to  define  (or 
Itself. 

No  great  nation  has  ever  endured  without 
a  goal  or  sense  of  mission.  And  those  men 
who  awaken  and  articulate  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  people  with  regard  to  their  national 
calling  are  soon  fcdlowed.  Some  have  pursued 
false  paths  and  nations  have  been  led  to  self- 
destruction.  And  sometimes  goals  have  been 
indistinct  and  the  nation's  pursuit  of  them 
frustrated.  History  is  a  fluid  thing  and  it  is 
a  rare  state  that  does  not  occasionally  find 
Itself  at  a  crossroads,  not  knowing  which 
way  the  forces  of  history  are  moving  or  how 
to  accommodate  Itself  to  them. 

Consider  the  American  record  In  the  Twen- 
tieth Century.  Two  great  wars  were  fought  as 
crusades.  They  brought  to  full  flower  the 
American  nation  as  a  global  power  with  a 
conscious  and  willing  acceptance  of  the  role 
of  guardian  of  Western  freedoms.  It  was  a 
noble  pursuit  and  although  a  third  war 
occurred,  following  on  the  heels  of  the  second, 
and  with  a  different  enemy,  it  only  confirmed 
the  vision  Americans  had  of  themselves. 

As  recently  as  15  years  ago,  a  young  Amer- 
ican President-elect,  reflected  the  boundless 
self-confldence  of  his  people  with  a  rhetoric 
that  still  has  a  tug  of  nostalgia.  Do  you  re- 
call those  words?  "Let  every  nation  know 
whether  it  wishes  us  well  or  ill,  that  we 
shall  pay  soiy  price,  bear  any  burden,  meet 
any  hardship,  supp<M-t  any  friend,  oppose 
any  foe,  in  order  to  assure  the  survival  and 
the  success  of  liberty." 

Has  it  really  l>een  IS  years  since  those 
words  were  cheered  so  loudly  on  the  steps 
of  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States?  Who 
would  dare  utter  them  today? 

No  review  of  the  tortuous  and  painful 
Sixties  need  be  recited  here.  Neither  do  we 
need  to  poison  ourselves  into  paralysis  by 
continuing  to  drink  from  the  cup  of  bitter- 
ness. Our  allies,  older  and  more  experienced, 
and  unfettered  by  self-doubt  regarding  their 
motives  fc^  national  policy,  are  understand- 
ably out  of  patience  with  us  often.  At  the 
worst  they  think  we  have  a  streak  of  maso- 
chism, and  at  the  least,  that  we  are  imma- 
ture. Recent  events  related  to  the  CIA  give 
credence  to  both  of  these  views. 

It  is  signiflcant  that  the  withdrawal  and 
ultimate  loss  of  South  Vietnam  has  not  pro- 
duced a  strong  identifiable  counter  current 
toward  abandonment  of  all  international  re- 
sponsibility. Most  Americans  are  too  knowl- 
edgeable about  tUe  world  to  take  that  option. 
But  the  enormous  sacrifice  in  blood  and 
treasxire  in  Southeasi;  Asia  in  an  tfort  that 
ultimately  proved  futile  has  had  perhaps  a 
more  insidious  and  deletwlous  effect. 

Compounded  by  unhealthy  economic  con- 
ditions, by  demands  upon  otu*  resources  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  for  a  host  of  new 
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government   serrlces,    the   nation    ts  acting 
with  uncertainty. 

It  need  not  t>e  ao. 

Uncertainty  need  not  fill  the  gap  between 
the  role  of  the  dauntless  crusader  on  tha 
one  hand  and  an  isolated  fortreos  on  the 
other. 

Indeed,  the  very  changes  that  haye  oc- 
curred in  the  world,  changes  which  we  have 
sometimes  resisted,  m'  failed  to  act  In  con- 
cert  with,  are  not  necessarily  hostile  to  the 
interesU  of  the  United  States.  For  too  long 
we  delayed  In  reaching  an  understanding 
with  China,  until  logic  overcame  blindness, 
but  we  have  yet  to  fully  comprehend  and 
adapt  a  policy  to  the  national  forces  that 
motivate  much  of  the  non-Western  world. 

Perhaps  It  is  asking  too  much  to  expect 
bold  new  initiatives  at  a  time  when  there 
Is  a  deep  suspicion  toward  those  who  nor- 
mally make  foreign  policy  and  further  divi- 
sion as  to  what  that  policy  should  be.  It  Is 
possible  that  the  political  events  this  year 
will  resiUt  in  a  fresh  start  being  made  with 
a  Arm  mandate  from  the  people. 

But  we  can  111  afford  an  indefinite  delay. 
For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  spite  of 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  other  world  forces  and 
political  mutations  which  have  occurred,  it 
has  still  been  the  armed  strength  of  the 
United  States  that  has  been  the  most  effec- 
tive shield  of  freedom. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  it.  has  been  America's 
strength  that  has  made  possible  the  iinlii- 
terrupted  developments  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  The  Soviet  variable  in  the  world  eqxta- 
tion  has  been  limited  by  that  strength. 

But  the  role  we  so  willingly  assumed  in 
1946  is  now  discomfiting.  While  we  are  not 
willing  to  abandon  it  overtly,  we  are  allow- 
ing the  mantle  to  slip  slowly  from  our 
shoulders,  and  It's  beginning  to  show — to 
everyone  else  first — and  at  the  end  we  may 
at  last  realize  it,  but  it  will  be  too  late  to 
recover. 

What  was  once  vital  and  whose  protection 
was  regarded  as  sacrosanct.  Is  not  necessarily 
so  clear  now.  Each  year,  the  debate  grows 
m  the  Congress  as  to  the  wisdom  of  pre- 
serving the  force  levels  in  Korea  or  Europe. 
Last  year  offered  a  respite,  but  I  am  certain 
only  because  of  the  fall  of  South  Vietnam 
and  the  brief  crisis  of  the  Magaguez.  We 
are  certain  to  face  the  question  again  this 
year. 

A  decision  as  to  whether  a  modest  appro- 
priation should  be  made  to  improve  the 
logistical  faculties  on  Diego  Oarcla  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  was  put  off  and  perhaps  killed 
last  year  because  It  vras  feared  that  such  a 
move  would  set  In  motion  a  confrontation 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  In  that  part  of  the  world.  In  q>lte 
of  the  eyewitness  evidence  brought  back  by 
a  Congressional  delegation,  of  which  I  hap- 
pened to  be  a  member,  of  a  Soviet  base  in 
Berbera,  Somalia,  the  Senate  refused  to 
budge. 

Other  examples  can  be  cited,  but  the  Im- 
portant thing  to  note  Is  that  a  pattern  of 
indecLsiveness  or  reluctance  to  act  will.  In 
tKe  long  run,  be  destabilizing  and  counter- 
productive. 

More  ominous,  because  it  strikes  at  the 
very  sotirce  of  our  strength.  Is  the  erosion 
of  our  military  power.  I  know  that  this  Is 
an  oft-repeated  theme  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment is  accused  of  crying  "Wolf!"  when- 
ever the  defense  budget  la  brought  before 
Congress.  But  as  one  who  sits  dally  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  cry  Is  not  false. 

The  critics  of  defense  spending  cite  the 
overkill  capability  of  the  superpowers.  Their 
thesis  is  that  since  we  both  have  svifflcient 
nuclear  power  in  our  arsenals  to  destroy  ea';b 
other  many  times  over,  we  need  not  con- 
tinue to  spend  at  the  levels  of  the  past  or 
recommended  for  the  future.  Just  a  few 
weeks  ago,  I  heard  several  witnesses  from 
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various  study  groups  around  the  country 
which  reflect  this  point  of  view. 

You  know  very  well  that  there  are  many 
more  scenarios  than  a  nuclear  one  In  the 
event  of  armed  conflict  with  the  USSR.  In- 
deed, because  of  what  is  at  stake,  both  bel- 
ligerents would  seek  to  avoid  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons,  or  at  least  the  strategic 
variety.  Even  so,  we  have  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  critics  who  would  deliberately  with- 
hold further  development  of  the  Maneuver- 
ing Re-entry  Vehicle  (MARV)  for  the  reason 
that  it  will  only  encourage  the  Soviet  Union 
to  develop  it  and  thereby  add  a  new  dimen- 
sion to  the  arms  race. 

I  must  confess  that  I  have  never  heard  of 
an  instance  where  our  adversaries  were  In- 
hibited from  developing  a  new  weapon  be- 
cause they  feared  what  the  consequences 
might  be  from  the  other  side.  The  area  where 
we  enjoyed  technological  superiority  has 
steadily  shrunk,  yet  if  this  point  of  view 
prevails  we  will  deny  ourselves  what  little 
edge  is  still  left  to  us. 

It  Is  in  the  equally  vital  category  of  con- 
ventional weapons  that  the  need  Is  now 
critical.  We  have  pared  and  pared  In  the 
support  areas  until  oiir  operational  capability 
Is  in  jeopardy. 

Some  weeks  ago,  I  heard — not  from  my 
colleague  from  Wisconsin — but  In  my  Com- 
mittee, that  one-third  of  all  Navy  aircraft  are 
either  not  flying  or  are  in  the  air  without  full 
operational  capability.  Recently,  in  Miramar, 
California,  8  of  13  F-14's  had  been  partially 
cannibalized  so  that  the  remaining  4  oould 
be  flown.  Imagine  this,  an  Inability  to  pro- 
vide adequate  spare  parts  for  the  newest 
combat  plane  In  the  Navy's  Inventory  I 

Again,  last  month.  I  requested  an  Investi- 
gation into  the  operational  condition  of 
the  SARATOGA  following  a  very  adverse 
report  which  I  had  received.  The  charges  were 
unfortunately  true,  and  while  there  was 
aotae  personnel  responsibility,  the  basic 
difflculties  stemmed  from  a  shortage  of  funds 
to  complete  the  necessary  overhaul  plus  the 
fact  that  the  ship  is  19  years  old  and  was 
driven  unusually  hard  in  the  Vietnam  War, 
which  shortened  its  lifespan. 

We  may  think,  or  the  public  may  think, 
in  terms  of  nuclear  strategy,  but  the  hard 
fact  Is  that  we  stUl  have  a  nuts  and  bolts 
armed  force  to  defend  us  and  our  Interests 
abroad.  Provision  must  be  made  to  replace 
equipment  as  it  wears  out,  from  30  years 
for  helicopters  to  40  years  for  some  of  our 
support  ships.  The  average  life  span  of  all  of 
our  fighting  equipment  lies  somewhere  be- 
tween 30  and  30  years. 

Nor  can  we  sacrifice  expenditures  In  re- 
search and  development.  To  develop  and  pro- 
duce a  new  piece  of  flghting  equipment  nor- 
mally takes  10  to  16  years. 

To  meet  our  replacement  and  new  weapons 
needs  will  mean  a  modest  growth  rate  of  3% 
a  year,  according  to  Leonard  Sullivan.  Assis- 
tant Secretary  of  Defense,  who  recently  ap- 
peared before  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. His  presentation,  which  I  regard  as  the 
best  analytical  briefing  that  I  have  heard  in 
my  7  years  In  the  House,  drove  home  the 
point  that  we  are  slipping  further  and  fur- 
ther behind  our  Rxissian  adversary. 

"The  momentum  of  their  real  military 
growth  has  proceeded  unabated  at  roughly 
3%  a  year,"  he  notes,  "despite  'peaceful  co- 
existence,' and  despite  'detente'."  Ours,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  a  result  of  inflation  and 
Congressional  cuts,  has  been  declining  by 
more  than  1%  a  year.  Ominously,  he  con- 
cluded by  warning  that  we  have  less  than 
a  decade  left  to  come  to  grips  with  federal 
fiscal  policy  and  less  than  a  decade  left  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  requirements  of  a 
strong  and  stable  defense  posture. 

I  commenced  this  address  with  a  reference 
to  the  Punic  Wars.  You  may  have  concluded 
that  I  meant  to  substitute  America  for  Car- 
thage and  Russia  for  Rome.  Not  at  all.  We 
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should  make  our  own  historical  record  with 
an  eye  to  the  past. 

But  before  sitting  down,  I  think  It  worth 
while  to  refer  to  one  last  InddMit  In  that 
life  and  death  stmggle  between  those  two 
ancient  powers. 

Following  his  defeat  at  the  Battle  of 
Zama,  which  ended  the  Second  Punic  War. 
Hannibal  returned  to  bis  seat  in  the  Car- 
thaginian Senate.  Rome's  peace  terms  called 
for  handing  over  prisoners  and  burning  Car- 
thage's navy. 

No  objection  was  heard  until  the  Senators 
were  presented  with  the  first  Installment 
of  a  large  Indemnity  levied  by  Rome.  This 
produced  cries  and  sobs,  at  which  Hannibal 
scandalized  them  all  by  bursting  Into  laugh- 
ter. Rebuked  for  laughing  when  everyone 
else  was  weeping,  Hannibal  replied  that  they 
liad  felt  misfortune  only  when  it  impinged 
on  private  interests.  When  Carthage  was  be- 
ing disarmed,  nobody  raised  a  groan.  Now 
that  contributions  had  to  be  wrung  from 
private  purses,  they  were  behaving  like 
mourners. 

The  time  for  weeping,  Hannibal  said,  had 
tieen  when  their  arms  and  ships  were  being 
taken  from  them. 
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Mr.  McDONALX)  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  observers  of  the  current 
scene  have  noted  our  recent  trend  to- 
ward self-destruction  and  many  have 
commented  upon  our  lemming  like  rush 
to  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  On  December  28, 
1975,  the  most  prominent  Spanish  lan- 
guage newspaper  in  America,  Diario  Las 
Americas,  treated  this  same  topic  in  an 
excellent  editorial  which  pointed  out  the 
terrible  dangers  confronting  us  unless 
the  trend  is  reversed. 

The  editorial  follows: 
(From   the    (Miami,   Fla.,   America,   Diario) 
Las  Americas,  Dec.  38, 1976] 

Self-Dbstbttction  or  thk  UNrrcD  States 

That  the  alien  enemies  of  the  United 
States  may  try  to  destroy  this  country,  is  ex- 
plicable. That  the  Soviet  Union,  Red  China, 
the  countries  under  communist  rule  and  the 
communist  parties  from  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  may  try  to  destroy  morally  and 
materially  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States,  is  something  that  logically  has 
to  be  part  of  the  goals  and  programs  of  those 
who  see  in  thLs  great  North  American  nation 
an  obstacle  to  enslave  the  world  with  Marx 
Ism-Lenlnism.  What  has  no  explanation  at 
all,  because  it  is  suicidal,  l>ecause  it  is  unfair, 
because  it  Is  Illogical  and  because  It  Is  trea- 
son, is  that  within  the  national  U.S.  territory 
citizens  of  this  country  holding  important 
positions,  whether  in  the  government  or  in 
the  information  media,  may  devote  to  cruelly 
discredit  the  institutional  and  moral  values 
of  the  country,  Including  the  revealing  of 
Its  secrets  of  State  to  be  used  by  Its  enemies. 

One  thing  Is  liberty  and  another,  very 
different.  Is  libertinism.  There  are  limits  set 
by  dignity,  patriotism  and  even  the  mini- 
mum Instinct  of  self-preservation.  And, 
painful  is  to  admit  it,  not  few  are  those  who, 
enjoying  the  citizenship  (rf  this  Republic,  go 
beyond  those  hmlts  In  the  United  States  of 
America  with  the  pretext  of  "objectivity" 
and  of  freedom  of  Information.  It  la  very 
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hard  to  conceive  Uberty  In  terms  that  are 
suicidal  tat  the  fhtberUDd  and.  In  final 
analysis,  In  terms  at  slavery  for  Its  people. 

There  are  re^HMMlbUlUes  of  «  moral  and 
patriotic  sense  that  cannot  be  easily  by- 
passed without  Incurring  in  ImmotBUty  and 
lu  the  severe  condemnation  of  lUstory.  There 
u  stUl  time  to  put  a  stop  In  the  United 
States  of  America  to  that  lU4>py-go-lucky 
■liberalism"  of  Uberalolds  who  every  day  are 
supplying  the  enemy  Information,  guesses, 
secrets,  truths  and  lies  that  are  destroying 
the  national  image  before  the  conscience  and 
opinion  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Itils  must 
be  stopped  with  prudence  and  patriotism  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  but  also  for  the  benefit  of  the  west- 
em  civilization,  that  has  In  this  great  North 
American  nation  Its  maxmum  bulwark  oi  de- 
fense. 

It  can  not  be  that  only  In  the  United 
States  of  America  it  may  be  possible  to  do 
and  say  certain  things  that  bring  barm  to 
the  country  wlthovt  all  this  being  the  ob- 
ject of  a  firm  repnlse  by  the  eltlxenry.  In 
the  rest  of  the  world,  except  In  cases  cate- 
gorlcaUy  defined  as  treason,  su«h  attitudes 
do  not  happen  wltbln  the  natl<»al  territory 
and  out  In  the  International  camp  to  dis- 
credit one's  own  country,  eqMdally  irtien 
there  are  enemies  who  want  to  destroy  It 
completely. 

In  the  last  fifteen  years  the  American  peo- 
ple have  been  so  oonfused  by  their  leaders 
and  by  some  of  their  Information  media. 
that  not  lacking  ar*  those  who,  in  good  faith. 
beUeve  that  all  this  that  Is  being  done  Is, 
in  the  end,  beneficial  to  the  country,  becatiae 
they  ^pear  before  the  world  as  sincere 
denouncers  of  its  faults.  That  Is  what  those 
from  the  outside  In  bad  faith  make  those 
Inside  believe,  so  that  they  may  continue  on 
that  path,  which  IS  tlie  path  of  moral  self- 
destruction,  that  oould  lead  to  the  chaotic 
extremes  of  the  material,  political  and  mili- 
tary destruction  of  the  United  States  of 
America  which  conmiunlst  imperialism 
needs. 


A  EUROPEAN  VIEW  OP  1975 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

«r  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  1$,  1979 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
instructive  to  take  a  backward  look  at 
what  happened  in  1975.  A  sober  review 
appeared  in  the  British  newspaper  the 
Daily  Telegraph  on  Wednesday,  Decem- 
ber 31,  1975. 

The  year  1975  saw  a  further  retreat 
of  the  West  before  the  forces  of  Com- 
munist totalitarianism.  The  weakness  of 
the  West  is  not  only  seen  In  American 
foreign  policy  but  also  in  the  policies  of 
tlie  West  Eui'opean  countries. 

While  the  Soviets  continue  their  di'ive 
for  total  world  domination  in  Africa  and 
throughout  the  world,  the  United  States 
is  in  tlie  process  of  dismantlli^  its  in- 
telligence agencies.  The  KOB  continues 
its  activities  while  CIA  agents  have  their 
names  published  and  their  lives  put  into 
danger  from  such  disclosm'es. 

The  enemy  is  standing  at  the  gates 
and  too  many  who  are  inside  those  gates 
are  trying  to  remove  the  hinges. 

At  this  point  I  include  in  the  Record 
an  article  entitled  "Survival  Calls  for 
Self -Defense"  by  Robert  Moss  from  the 
Daily  Telegraph. 
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(From  the  Dally  Telegraph  (Britain) , 

Wednesday,  Dec.  31. 1975] 

StntviVAi.  Calls  fob  Sklt-Defemce 

(By  Robert  Moss) 

The  year  now  passing  sounded  another 
chord  in  the  West's  slow  recessional,  a  further 
abdication  of  world  power  by  the  United 
States,  and  a  deeper  doubt  about  whether 
IdM  affluent  but  self -centered  democracies  of 
Western  Europe  were  wUllng  to  bestir  them- 
selves to  do  anything  to  check  the  rising 
tide  of  Soviet  Influence  beyond  their  shores. 

It  was  the  year  that  began  with  the  faU 
of  South  Vietnam,  a  country  that  was  so 
quickly  swallowed  up  Into  the  totalitarian 
night  that  the  battles  that  were  once  fought 
for  It  already  seem  to  belong  to  a  different 
age.  The  newspapers  were  full  of  atrocity 
stories  about  other  far-flung  provinces,  ruled 
by  Right-wing  dictators.  like  Chile.  But  little 
was  beard  about  the  cost  of  revolution  In 
^netnam — largMy  because  the  new  masters 
of  Saigon  kept  the  Press  out.  but  partly, 
too.  because  Communist  regimes  excite  lees 
wrath  In  the  United  Nations  and  among  the 
civil  rights  establishment  than  pro-Western 
ones. 

But  despite  the  conspiracy  of  silence,  Viet- 
nam cast  a  long  shadow  over  world  politics 
in  1976.  The  fear  of  getting  bogged  down  In 
another  Vletnant — combined  with  a  deep- 
seated  distrust  of  the  Presidency  and  of  In- 
telligence agencies  that  stemmed  from  Wa- 
ter-gate and  the  CIA  hearings— explains  why 
the  Senate  voted  In  December  to  cut  off 
American  support  for  the  anti-Soviet  totcts 
In  Angola,  where  the  stakes,  in  economic  and 
strategic  terms,  are  arguably  higher  than 
they  ever  were  In  Vietnam. 

The  Senate  voted  that  way  despite  the 
evidence  of  massive  luvc^vement  by  the 
Soviet  bloc,  and  its  Cuban  hirelings.  In  the 
contest  for  an  Unmensely  rich  covmtry  that 
could  supply  Russia  with  vital  naval  and  air 
bases  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  But  before  we 
cMnpIaln  about  how  po(>t-Vletnam  America 
has  become  the  "lost  leader"  of  the  Western 
world,  we  should  pause  to  ask:  why  did  no 
ether  Western  Power  try  to  flU  the  vacuum 
In  AngoU?  Why  was  it  left  to  the  South 
AfHcans  to  step  into  the  brecMsh — for  doing 
which,  of  course,  they  were  promptly  ex- 
ecrated as  "racist  aggressors"  by  every  racist, 
tyrannical  r^me  in  the  Soviet  bloc  and 
the  nilrd  World? 

The  sad  answer  is  that  the  Social  Demo- 
crat Governments  of  the  Western  Europe — 
even  when  conscious  of  the  Issues  at  stake — 
were  oblivious  to  the  connection  between 
force,  or  the  threat  of  force,  and  foreign 
policy.  They  were  Increasingly  unready  to  de- 
fend their  own  frontier.  let  alone  support 
the  allies  of  freedom  in  Africa.  Even  the 
need  to  flght  a  bloody  Internal  war  in  North- 
ern Ireland  did  not  deter  Mr.  Wilson  from 
hacking  away  at  Britain's  armed  forces  on  the 
pretext  of  ciurblng  public  expenditure. 

But  the  roots  of  this  paralysis  lay  deeper 
still.  There  was  a  greater  reluctance  than 
ever,  among  Europe's  Social  Democrats,  to 
accept  that  Soviet-style  Communism"  is 
Irreconcilable  with  democratic  Institutions, 
or  that  the  Soviet  Union  Itself  is  still  em- 
barked on  a  plan  for  world  domination. 
This  "no-enemies-on-the-Left"  p>sychology 
was  symbolised  by  two  extraordinary  events 
In  1975:  the  red-carpet  reception  offered  by 
Britain's  TUC  to  the  former  KOB  boss  who 
was  then  running  the  Soviet  trade  union  fed- 
eration— which,  fcwtunately,  provoked  the 
uproar  it  merited — and  the  signing  of  the 
Helsinki  agreements  In  August. 

The  Western  Heads  of  Government  who 
assembled  at  Helsinki  signed  a  piece  of  paper 
conflrming  the  enslavement  of  Europeans  Uv- 
Ing  east  of  the  Iron  Cxirtain  hi  return  tat  a 
few  unenTorceable  pledges  about  freer  move- 
ment of  people  and  ideas  that  the  Russians 
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clearly  had  no  intention  of  keeping.  The  West 
explicitly  accepted  the  frontiers  that  were 
drawn  up  as  a  restUt  of  the  Soviet  land-grabs 
of  1940  and  1945,  ahd  added  to  the  despair 
of  those  who  have  to  live  behind  them.  It 
may  well  be  true  that  there  Is  nothing  we 
can  do  to  change  the  state  of  things  in  East- 
em  Europe.  But  that  vias  no  reason  for  openly 
endorsing  it. 

A   ITEW    OFFEHSIVX 

Even  tat  those  who  were  blinkered,  the 
Issuing  of  what  later  became  known  as  the 
"Zarodov  doctrine"  within  a  week  of  the 
Helsinki  agreement  should  have  mada  things 
plain.  It  was  flrst  stated  In  an  article  pub- 
lished In  Pravd^i  by  Konstantln  Zarodov,  a 
prominent  Soviet  ideologue,  on  Aug.  6.  He 
argued  tbat  Communist  parties  abroad 
should  go  all-out  for  proletarian  revolution 
and  should  not  enter  into  dangerous  com- 
promises tat  the  sake  of  Social  Democrat 
allies.  His  article,  which  was  personally  en- 
dorsed 1^  ib.  Brechnev,  was  part  of  a  stream 
of  public  statements  which  suggested  that 
the  Russians  had  become  convinced  that  the 
"crisis  at  capttallsm" — and  the  widespread 
confusion  In  the  West  about  the  nature  of 
Communist  power — provided  a  favourable 
climate  for  a  new  oOtonslve  by  Moscow-line 
Communist  parties,  eqteclally  through  the 
Instnmient  of  t3ie  political  stolke. 

niat  this  kind  of  Communist  offensive 
failed,  at  least  temporarily  In  Portugal,  was 
one  of  the  few  bits  of  good  news  in  1975. 
Even  by  the  end  of  the  year — after  the  fail- 
ure of  a  putsch  inspired  by  the  extreme  Left 
In  Novemb^ — ^Portugal  Is  Communists  were 
still  exploiting  the  gullibility  of  the  Social- 
ists to  cling  to  a  foothold  In  the  Cabinet,  so 
that  nothing  had  been  securely  resolved. 

But  the  way  that  tJie  Communists  bad 
been  beaten  back  lu  Portugal  held  Important 
lessons  for  some  of  its  ^foat  European  neigh- 
bours. It  was  the  mobillaatlon  of  the  sUeut 
maJ<Mlty,  above  all  In  the  tradltlonaUy  con- 
servative north,  that  spurred  hesitant  mod- 
erates in  the  Portuguese  Army  to  act  before 
it  was  too  late. 

The  other  good  news  of  1976  (apart  from 
the  things  that  did  not  h^>pen,  Ifte  a  new 
Middle  East  war,  or  a  decision  by  OPEC  to 
double  oil  prices)  was  the  radical  swing 
against  the  Left-wing  consensus  In  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  and  the  grass-roots  stir- 
rings that  oould  be  detected  In  the  rest  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  world.  The  Important  thing 
about  the  victory  of  Mr.  Malcolm  Fraser,  Aus- 
tralia's Liberal  Party  leader.  In  December, 
was  not  tbat  It  came  about  as  the  result  of  an 
idiosyncratic  constitution,  but  that  it 
brought  to  power  a  group  of  thinking  con- 
servatives who  understood  something  about 
the  monetary  causes  of  inflation  and  the 
need  to  roll  back  from  frontiers  of  State  in- 
tervention in  the  economy. 

Others  stood  up  in  the  course  of  1975  to 
state  the  obvious  things  that  have  too  re- 
cently gone  unsaid.  Mr.  Daniel  Patrick 
Moynihan,  America's  splendid  envoy  to  the 
U.N.,  stood  up  to  point  out  that  the  dele- 
gates of  racist  dictators  In  the  General  As- 
sembly have  no  right  to  condemn  Zionism 
as  a  "racialist  doctrine"  or  to  pass  Judgment 
on  the  way  other  countries  conduct  their 
affairs.  Western  values  may  have  a  diminish- 
ing appeal  in  the  Third  World  (witness  Mrs. 
Gandhi's  dismantling  of  Indian's  democracy) 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  the  West's  own 
spokesmen  should  cease  to  defend  them. 

Mr.  George  Meany,  the  doughty  old  warrior 
of  the  AFL-CIO.  stood  up  to  point  out  that 
East-West  trade  union  contracts  subvert  the 
meaning  and  purpose  of  free  trade  unions. 
Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  Issued  more  sombre 
warnings  that  we  had  all  better  wake  up  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  been  fighting  the  Third 
World  War  since  1945,  and  losing  gromid 
from  year  to  year. 

The  failure  of  the  Russian  grain  harvest 
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brought  It  home  that  the  Soviet  threat  Is 
foiuMled  on  uothlng  more  than  brute  mlUtary 
strength  and  the  naked  will  to  power.  In 
every  other  senae,  It  again  showed  Itself  to 
be  vastly  Inferior  to  Its  Western  rivals.  The 
question  that  remained  open  at  the  end  of 
1975  was  whether  the  NATO  countries,  ab- 
sorbed In  their  domestic  problems,  would  re- 
discover the  fact  that  survival  depends  on 
self-defense,  and  that  the  survival  even  of 
far-flung  provinces  like  Angola  is  bound  up 
with  our  own. 


DEMANDS  PINES  AND  PRISON  SEN- 
TENCES FOR  ABfERICAN  BUSI- 
NESSMEN WHO  BRIBE  FOREIGN 
OFFICIALS 


HON.  RONALD  M.  MOTTL 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19,  1976 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire 
world  Is  seething  with  Indignation  over 
recent  revelations  that  a  small  minority 
of  American  businessmen  have  been 
dishing  out  lavish  bribes  to  corrupt  offi- 
cials throughout  the  world. 

I  think  the  people  of  other  nations  are 
entitled  to  an  emi^atlc  declaration  that 
such  crooked  tactics  are  not  representa- 
tives of  the  moral  concepts  of  the  aver- 
age American. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  payoffs  are 
nbhonent  and  repugnant  to  most  Ameri- 
cans— including  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  honest  businessmen. 

To  make  this  clear  to  the  entire  world, 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  that  would  Impose 
severe  penalties  on  corporations  and 
their  executives  which  persist  in  pollut- 
ing international  commerce  with  im- 
proper payoffs. 

It  is  more  important  for  the  people  of 
all  nations  to  have  a  healthy  and  merited 
respect  for  the  moral  integrity  of  America 
than  for  any  corporation  to  obtain  a 
conti'act  by  bribery  and  corruption. 

It  is  especially  shocking  that  several 
companies  which  have  admitted  bribing 
foreign  offlcials  are  manufacturers  of 
military  weapons. 

It  Is  particularly  perturbing  that  one 
major  corporation  which  was  only  re- 
cently "bailed  out"  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment managed  to  find  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  pass  under  the  table  in  crooked 
deals  throughout  the  world,  despite  its 
financial  embarrassment. 

Such  tactics  are  intolerable  and  in- 
defensible. 

They  are  giving  America  a  black  eye 
in  the  court  of  public  opinion  throughout 
the  world. 

The  bribe-givers  are  as  criminal  and 
culpable  as  the  bribe-takers. 

Their  coniipt  practices  have  dealt  our 
country's  international  prestige  a  cruel 
blow.  If  we  are  to  recover  from  the  dam- 
age, we  must  quickly  repudiate  the  bribe- 
givers and  tell  the  world  that  they  do  not 
represent  "noitnal  American  business 
methods." 

My  bill  would  punish  the  perpetrators 
of  international  bribes  with  both  sub- 
stantial fines  and  prison  sentences. 

The  proposed  bill  reads: 
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R.R.  11987 

A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  prohibit  corporate  bribes  of  for- 
eign officials. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chapter 
11  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"1225.  Bribery  by  Corporations  of  Foreign 
Offlcials. 
"(a)  Whoever,  being  a  domestic  corpora- 
tion, or  Its  subsidiary,  directly  or  indirectly 
corruptly  gives,  offers,  or  promises  anything 
of  value  to  any  foreign  official,  or  offers  or 
promises  such  foreign  official  to  give  any- 
thing of  value  to  any  other  person  or  entity, 
with  the  Intent  to  influence  an  official  act 
of  that  foreign  official,  shall  be  fined  not  less 
than  $500,000  nor  more  than  $23,000,000. 

"(b)  Whoever,  being  an  officer,  employee, 
or  agent,  of  a  domestic  corporation,  directly 
or  Indirectly  corruptly  glvee,  offers,  or  pro- 
mises anything  of  value  to  any  foreign  offi- 
cial, or  offers  or  promises  such  official  to  give 
anything  of  value  to  any  other  person  or 
entity  with  the  Intent  to  Influence  an  offi- 
cial act  of  that  foreign  official  affecting  such 
domestic  corporation  shall  be  imprisoned  not 
less  than  1  nor  more  than  10  years,  or  fined 
not  less  than  $10,000  nor  more  than  $28,000, 
or  both. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section — 
"(l)  the  term  'domestic  corporation' 
means  a  corporation  Incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  or  any  State,  dis- 
trict, or  other  territory  of  the  United  States: 
"(2)  the  term  'foreign  official'  means  an 
officer  or  employee  or  person  acting  for  or 
on  behalf  of  a  foreign  state  or  nation  or  any 
governmental  department,  agency,  or  entity 
thereof  In  any  official  fuctlon; 

"(3)  the  term  'official  act'  means  any  deci- 
sion or  action  on  any  question,  matter,  catue, 
suit,  proceeding,  or  controversy  which  may  at 
any  time  be  pending,  or  at  any  time  be 
brought  before  a  public  official,  in  his  offi- 
cial capacity,  or  In  bis  place  of  trtist  or  pro- 
fit." 

Sec.  2.  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  11 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Cod*  li 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  the  toilow- 
ing  new  Item: 

-225.  Bribery    by    corporations    of    foreign 
officiate." 


THE  SST  AND  THE  CONCORDE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  inssotnii 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19.  1978 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
SST  and  the  Concorde  is  much  in  the 
news,  perhaps  the  following  article  by 
Mike  Royko  will  pi-ovide  helpful  guid- 
ance: 

Don't  Knock  a  Super  Plane 
(By  Mike  Royko) 

Everybody  la  jumping  all  over  William 
Coleman,  the  secretary  of  transportation,  be- 
cause he  wants  to  let  the  supersonic  Con- 
corde into  this  country. 

The  critics  say  Coleman  has  sold  out  mil- 
lions of  ordinary  Americans,  whose  ears  will 
be  exposed  to  the  terrible  noise  of  the  new 
Jetliner. 

And  they  say  he  and  the  Ford  administra- 
tion did  It  only  to  satisfy  the  British  and 
French  governments,  which  foolishly  spent 
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billions    developing    a    plane    that    nobody 
needs  and  Is  environmentally  dangerous. 

But  I  disagree.  Once  we  cut  through  the 
emotional  rhetoric  and  look  at  Coleman's  de- 
cision calmly,  we  find  that  it  makes  sense 
and  represents  progress. 

Consider  the  question  of  sound.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Concorde  is  noisy.  They 
say  It  Is  four  to  eight  times  as  loud  as  con- 
ventional Jetliners. 

But  how  many  people  will  actually  hear 
it?  The  way  the  critics  talk,  you  would  think 
the  entire  country  would  be  disturbed. 

In  truth,  only  half  a  million  people  In 
New  Tork,  and  even  fewer  near  Washing- 
ton, will  be  exposed  to  the  noise  every  time 
the  Jets  rev  up. 

Is  that  too  great  a  price  to  pay  to  pro- 
vide greater  speed  for  the  120  passengers  who 
can  ride  the  Concorde? 

We  have  our  priorities  confused  if  we  are 
willing  to  sacriflce  the  convenience  of  120 
people  to  satisfy  the  comfort  of  800,000 
others. 

It  may  be  trite  that  the  Concorde's  noise 
can  make  people  nervous,  upset,  and  cause 
them  actual  suffering. 

But  for  all  we  know,  many  of  them  are 
nervous  and  upset  anyway.  So  what's  a  lit- 
tle more  suffering? 

And  remember  this:  Most  of  the  people 
who  will  hear  the  noise  of  the  Concorde  are 
New  Yorkers. 

So  If  they  dont  want  to  be  nervous  and 
upset,  why  are  they  living  in  New  Tork? 

The  critics  fall  to  mention  how  the  Con- 
corde can  make  the  lives  of  many  people 
more  meaningful  and  rewarding  by  permit- 
ting them  a  more  fulfilling  use  of  their  lei- 
sure time. 

Let's  say  a  person  has  a  two-week  vacatloji 
and  wants  to  go  to  England. 

By  the  time  he  gets  on  a  conventional  Jet 
In  New  York  and  gets  off  in  London,  he  has 
used  up  about  seven  hoiu-s  of  his  vacation. 

Then  he  has  to  use  another  seven  hoiuv  on 
his  return  trip. 

Little  wonder  that  so  many  people  return 
from  trips  not  finfilled  or  even  adequately 
tanned. 

But  by  riding  the  Concorde,  he  will  get 
there  in  only  3  hours  and  46  minutes. 

So  he  will  have  about  three  hours  of  e.xtra 
vacation.  By  the  time  other,  flower  travelers 
arrive,  he  will  already  have  seen  the  Tower  ol  > 
London  and  eaten  some  fish  and  chips. 

And  we  should  also  remember  the  needs  of 
the  busy  person  who  gets  only  a  one-day 
vacation. 

By  the  time  he  gets  out  to  the  airport  and 
files  to  London,  he  barely  has  time  for  a  glass 
of  ale  In  the  terminal  before  he  must  board  a 
plane  for  his  return  fUght  to  New  York. 

He  returns  to  his  Job  without  having  un- 
wound. 

But  with  the  Concorde,  he  can  fly  to  Lon- 
don In  half  the  time,  which  permits  him  to 
take  a  fast  cab  through  PlcadlUy  Circus, 
have  his  ale  iu  a  pub,  buy  a  genuine  English 
raincoat,  and  fly  back  to  New  York  wlih  his 
emotional  battery  recharged. 

I'm  sure  that  many  people  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  believe  that  they  won't  be  able 
to  take  advantage  of  the  Concorde's  speed 
because  It  will  be  limited  to  New  York  and 
Washington.  But  that's  not  true. 

Let's  take  Chlcogoans.  Using  conventional 
Jets,  we  can  fly  nonstop  to  London  In  about 
eight  hours. 

But  because  of  the  Concorde,  we  will  have 
a  faster  alternative. 

All  we  have  to  do  Is  fly  from  Chicago  to 
New  York  on  a  regular  plane,  allowing  an 
hour  to  transfer  luggage  and  change  planes. 

Then  the  Concorde  wUl  take  us  on  to 
London.  And  we  will  get  there  In  about  seven 
hours,  over-all. 

Thus,  we  will  have  saved  one  full  hour  In 
our  busy  schedules. 

Of  course  It  will  cost  a  little  more.  Flying 
the  old-fashioned  way  will  cost  about  $280, 
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more  or  less,  depending  cm  the  season  and 
the  kind  of  rotind-trlp  ticket  you  Iray. 

The  new,  faster  way  wUl  oost  fTSS. 

But  time  la  money,  so  rm  sore  most 
chlcagoans  would  be  willing  to  spend  aboot 
•500  to  save  an  hour.  (And,  remember,  $1,000 
will  save  you  two  hours,  round  trip.) 

You  get  free  caviar  and  rhampagne,  too. 
So  if  you  eat  and  drink  enough  of  It,  you 
might  break  even. 

Listening  to  the  critics  go  at  Coleman,  I 
remember  the  story  of  the  humble  beer  can. 

Years  ago,  If  a  man  wanted  the  simple 
pleasiu-e  of  sitting  in  his  backyard  and  drink- 
ing some  beer,  it  wasn't  easy. 

He  had  to  get  his  bucket  and  walk  down 
the  street  to  a  tavern,  probably  a  block  or 
two  away.  The  bartender  had  to  fill  the 
bucket,  and  the  man  had  to  carry  the  bucket 
back  to  his  backyard. 

Then  somebody  invented  the  beer  can  and 
the  traditionalists  scoffed  and  said,  "What 
good  U  It?" 

But  today  If  a  man  wants  to  sit  In  his 
backyard  and  drink  beer,  all  he  has  to  do 
is  get  the  keys  to  his  car,  go  out  to  the  drive- 
way and  start  the  engine  up,  drive  to  the 
nearest  shopping  center,  go  Into  the  Ilqtior 
mart,  get  a  six-pack  out  of  the  cooler,  stand 
In  the  checkout  line,  get  back  In  hte  oar, 
start  the  engine  up,  return  to  his  driveway, 
and  sit  down  In  the  backyard. 

Then,  with  a  leisively  twist  of  his  wrist, 
the  top  pops  right  off. 

It's  in  this  tradition  of  progress  that  Cole- 
man made  his  decision.  I'll  bet  he  has  a  top 
that  pops  off,  too. 


SAGINAW  STUDENTS  CALL  FOR 
OWBATTBR  OVERSIGHT  OF  PRESI- 
DENT 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

or   MICHIGAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19.  1978 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  stu- 
dents involved  in  the  Saginaw  Consti- 
tutional Convention  have  taken  much 
time  to  review  the  powers  of  the  Pres- 
ident within  their  proceedings.  They 
have  also  been  very  involved  In  the  cchi- 
sideration  of  the  method  of  electing  our 
President  and  the  determination  of  can- 
didates for  the  Presidency. 

Today,  article  tl  of  the  Saginaw  Stu- 
dent Constitution  presents  us  v/ith  their 
proposal  for  a  modified  Executive.  Most 
notably,  the  students  have  mandated  a 
national  primai'y  to  be  held  In  August 
of  each  year,  and  all  nominating  peti- 
tions must  be  reviewed  by  the  Congress. 

In  a  new  fashion,  the  students  propose 
direct  nomination  of  the  Vice  Presiden- 
tial candidate.  The  scene  at  our  party 
conventions  in  which  the  Presidential 
candidate  has  ample  Influence  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  Vice  Presidenti{d  candidate 
will  be  eliminated. 

Interestingly,  the  students  have  man- 
dated that  registered  voters  must  par- 
ticipate in  the  elections,  and  they  provide 
that  a  voter  remains  registered  unless  he 
does  not  vote.  Even  more  significant  is 
tliat  the  students  provide  for  a  direct 
election  by  majority  vote. 

Pi'esidential  duties  and  congressional 
oversight  are  clearly  extended.  It  is  in- 
cluded in  the  Constitution  that  a  Pres- 
ident must  have  a  two-thirds  agreement 
from  Congress  for  any  executive  agree- 
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menfc.  I  am  certain  that  my  colleagues 
win  find  noteworthy  the  provisions  which 
mandate  that  the  FTo^ent  provide  us 
with  at  least  semi-annual  State  of  the 
Union  addresses.  These  students  want 
the  Pi-esident  and  Congress  to  work  to- 
gether, and  I  am  confident  that  we  share 
their  sentiments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  been  an  admir- 
able exercise  in  democratic  action  that 
these  Saginaw  students  have  taken.  I  am 
certain  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will  be 
very  interested  in  these  provisions  of  the 
Saginaw  Student  Constitution. 

The  provisions  follow: 
AsTicLE  n 

section  1 

1.  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested 
in  a  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica He  shaU  hold  office  during  the  term 
of  four  years  and  can  be  elected  to  this  office 
twice.  The  Vice  President  will  be  chosen  for 
the  same  term.  ^     ,.       ^  m^^ 

2.  The  election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  shaU  Involve  a  national  primary 
with  a  national  election  Involving  all  the 
states,  registered  voters  and  independent 
parties.  ^    , , 

The  primary  shaU  proceed  In  a  fashion 
where  those  Interested  have  a  petition  with 
one  per  cent  of  the  registered  voters  signa- 
tures to  qualify  for  the  race.  This  must  be 
submitted  to  Congress  by  April  13th  unless  It 
falls  on  a  national  holiday  In  which  case  It 
wUl  be  moved  ahead  one  day  of  the  election 

year. 

The  national  primary  will  be  held  on 
August  Seventh  unless  It  falls  on  a  naUonal 
holiday  or  Sunday  In  which  case  It  wlU  be 
moved  ahead  one  day,  with  registered  mem- 
bers of  each  party  voting. 

A  xuktlonal  election  wlU  be  held  on  No- 
vember Seventh  unless  It  falls  on  a  national 
hoUday  or  Sunday  In  which  case  It  will  be 
moved  ahead  one  day,  of  each  successive  four- 
year  term  of  office.  This  election  will  In- 
volve all  registered  voters  and  independent 
parties,  and  the  outcome  will  be  determined 
by  majority  vote. 

The  process  for  the  election  of  the  Vice 
President  will  be  the  same  as  for  President. 
The  Vice  President  will  be  nominated  sep- 
arately from  the  President  in  the  National 
Primary,  but  in  the  same  party  column.  The 
Vice  President  will  then  run  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  National  Election. 

3.  No  person  except  a  natural  bom  citizen 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  eligible  to  the 
office  of  President:  neither  shall  any  person 
be  eligible  to  that  office  who  shall  not  have 
attained  the  age  of  thirty-five  years  and  had 
been  a  resident  for  fourteen  successive  years 
prior  to  the  election. 

4.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President 
from  office  or  by  death  or  resignation,  the  Vice 
President  shall  become  President. 

8.  Whenever  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  Vice  President,  the  President  shall 
nominate  a  Vice  President  who  shall  take 
office  upon  confirmation  by  a  majority  vote 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

8.  Whenever  the  President  transmits  to 
the  Preside^'  yro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and 
the  ^>eaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
his  written  declaration  that  he  is  unable 
to  discharge  the  ix>wers  and  duties  of  his 
office,  and  untU  he  transmits  to  them  a 
written  declaration  to  the  contrary,  such 
powers  and  duties  shall  be  discharged  by  the 
Vice  President  as  Acting  President. 

7.  Whenever  the  Vice  President  and  a  % 
majority  of  either  the  principal  officers  of 
the  executive  departments  or  of  such  other 
body  as  Congress  may  by  law  provide,  trans- 
mit to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives their  written  declaration  that 
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the  I>resldent  Is  unable  to  dlscbarga  the 
powers  and  duties  of  bis  olBoa.  the  ^ce 
President  shaU  tmmwHstaly  awmma  the 
powers  and  duties  at  tha  office  as  Acting 
President. 

Thereafter,  when  the  President  transmits 
to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives his  vnltten  declaration  that  no  Inability 
exists,  he  shall  resume  the  powers  and  duties 
of  his  office  unless  the  Vice  President  and  a 
majority  of  either  the  principal  officers  of  the 
executive  departhient  or  of  such  other  body 
as  Congress  may  by  law  provide,  transmit 
within  four  days  to  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  <^  the 
House  of  Representatives,  their  written  dec- 
laration that  the  President  Is  unable  to 
discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  his 
office.  Therevjpon,  Congress  shall  decide  the 
issue,  assembling  within  forty-eight  hours 
for  that  purpose.  If  not  in  session.  If  the 
Congress,  within  twenty-one  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  the  latter  written  declaration,  or.  If 
Congress  is  not  in  session,  within  twenty-one 
days  after  Congress  is  required  to  assemble, 
determines  by  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses 
that  the  President  is  unable  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office,  the  Vice 
President  shall  continue  to  discharge  the 
same  as  Acting  President;  otherwise,  the 
President  shall  resume  the  powers  and  duties 
of  his  office. 

8.  The  President  shall,  at  stated  times, 
receive  for  his  services,  a  compensation 
which  shall  be  determined  by  a  majority  of 
both  Houses.  This  compensation  can  neither 
be  increased  or  dlmiiUshed  during  the  period 
for  whl^  he  shall  have  been  elected,  and 
he  shall  not  receive  any  other  emolument 
from  the  United  States,  foreign  nations, 
private  Industry,  or  any  other  soiurces  as  Con- 
gress may  dictate  within  his  term  of  office. 

0.  In  the  event  of  the  removal,  death, 
resignation  or  inability  of  both  President  and 
Vice  President,  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
President  pro  tempore  and  cabinet  members 
In  order  of  their  establishment,  will  fill  the 
vacancy  of  the  President  In  that  order  pro- 
vided they  meet  the  qualifications  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

10.  Before  he  enters  on  the  Execution  of  his 
Office,  he  shall  take  the  foUowlng  oath  or 
affirmation: — "I  do  solemnly  swear  (or 
affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the 
Office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
will  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  pro- 
tect and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  thereof." 

SECTION     2 

1.  The  President  shall  be  Commander  In 
Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  Militia  of  all  States:  when 
called  Into  the  actual  service  of  the  United 
States,  he  may  require  the  opinion,  in  writ- 
ing, of  the  principal  officers  in  each  of  the  ex- 
ecutive departments,  upon  any  subject  re- 
lating to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices. 
The  President  must  report  to  Congress  after 
thirty  days  of  any  employment  or  use  of  any 
employment  or  use  of  military  troops.  And  he 
shall  have  the  power  to  grant  reprieves  and 
pardons,  with  two-thirds  approval  of  Con- 
gress, for  offenses  against  the  United  States, 
except  in  cases  of  Impeachment. 

2.  He  shall  have  power  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  make 
treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concur;  and  he  shaU  nominate,  and 
by  and  with  advice  and  consent  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the 
United  States  whose  appointments  are  not 
herein  provided  tar,  and  vrhich  shfJl  be  es- 
tablished by  law:  but  the  Congress  may  by 
law,  vest  the  appointment  of  such  Inferior 
officers  as  they  think  proper.  In  the  President 
alone.  In  the  courts  of  law  or  In  the  heads  of 
departments.  The  President  shall  have  the 
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pov.er  to  create,  re8hi^>e  and  abolish  execu- 
tive ortlces. 

The  President  «h»U  have  power  to  fill  all 
vacancies  that  may  occur  during  the  recess 
of  the  Senate  by  granting  Commlmlons  which 
.-.hall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session. 
A  Congressional  yearly  committee  will  be  es- 
tablished to  Investigate  and  present  evidence 
to  the  Senatorial  party. 

3.  The  President  of  the  United  States  must 
inform  Congress  of  any  and  all  executive 
agreements.  Any  and  all  executive  agree- 
ments made  by  the  President  must  have  a 
two-thlrd.s  majority  of  Congres.s. 

sscnoif  3 

1.  He  ahaU,  at  least  twice  yearly,  give  to 
the  Congress,  information  of  the  State  of 
the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  consid- 
eration such  measures  as  he  shall  Judge  nec- 
essary and  expedient.  He  may,  on  extraordi- 
nary occasions,  convene  both  Houses,  or  ei- 
ther of  them,  and  in  case  of  disagreement  be- 
tween them,  with  respect  to  the  time  of  ad- 
journment, he  shall  receive  ambassadors  and 
other  public  ministers,  he  shall  take  care 
that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed  and 
shall  commission  all  the  officers  of  the  United 
States. 

accnoir  4 

1.  The  President,  Vice  President  and  all 
civil  officers  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
removed  from  office  on  Impeachment  for,  and 
conviction  of,  treason,  bribery  or  other  high 
crimes  as  the  House  of  Representatives  sees 
flt. 


CONSUMER  CONCERNS 


HON.  ALLAN  T.  HOWE 

or   TTTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19.  1976 

Mr.  HOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
problema  In  di-af  ting.  Implementing,  and 
understanding  consumer  legislation  is  the 
mystery  which  surrounds  who  a  con- 
sumer really  is  and  what  exactly  is  the 
elusive  "consumer  interest."  In  repre- 
senting my  Utah  constituency  in  Con- 
gress and  dealing  with  individual  prob- 
lems. I  have  discovered  that  there  is  no 
single  consumer  interest.  There  is.  In 
fact,  a  host  of  often  conflicting,  or  ill-de- 
flned  consumer  interests.  For  example,  is 
the  consumer  interest  that  of  an  individ- 
ual seeking  affordable  housing  or  is  It 
the  interest  of  one  seeking  a  durable  in- 
vestment? Is  it  the  woman  demanding 
high  quality  nutritious  foods  or  the 
woman  trying  to  meet  the  bulk  require- 
ments of  a  family  of  five  children  in  the 
face  of  inflation?  More  often  than  not. 
It  is  bo|^,  which  further  complicates  any 
substantive  legislation  in  the  consumer 
area. 

In  my  capacity  as  your  Representative 
from  Utah.  I  have  tried  to  respond  to 
what  I  consider  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant and  urgent  needs  of  my  constitu- 
ency. My  directions  have  been  primarily 
based  on  the  mail  I  have  received  which 
I  believe  is  a  good  indicator  of  local  con- 
cerns. One  of  these  is  the  effect  of  big 
Govei-nment  on  consumer  interests.  My 
activities  have  centered  on  reform  of  big 
Government  which  is  an  area  on  which 
I  hope  to  have  legislative  impact  through 
a  bill  I  recently  introduced.  The  Federal 
Regulatory  Review  Act  (H.R.  10507). 
which  provides  for  a  review  of  the  struc- 
ture of  independent  federal  regulatory 
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agencies.  Much  pruning  should  take 
place,  I  believe.  A  related  measure  I  en- 
dorse Is  HJl.  15.  a  bill  to  regulate  lobby- 
ing practices  and  provide  for  the  disclo- 
sure of  sources  and  backing  by  tliose  who 
contact  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  with  the  intent  of  influencing 
legislation.  I  am  also  a  member  of  a  Task 
Force  on  the  Abuse  and  Concentration 
of  Power  which  was  organized  by  the 
94th  Congi-ess  New  Members  Caucus.  We 
are  now  in  the  process  of  preparing  a 
final  report  which  will  blueprint  several 
routes  to  be  followed  in  an  attempt  to 
identify  and  devise  legislation  to  abolish, 
overhaul,  and  reform  various  .sections  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment. 

I  am  cognizant  of  the  tremendous 
papei-work  burden  placed  on  businesses, 
as  consumei-s.  through  the  creation  of 
new  agencies  and  the  implementation  of 
new  acts.  Among  these  are  envii-onraan- 
tal  Impact  statements  from  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  extensive 
forms  from  tlie  Real  Estate  Settlement 
and  Pi-ocedures  Act,  and  reporting  re- 
quirements and  filing  of  forms  with  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration. Relief  of  this  burdensome  pa- 
perwork is  a  high  priority  in  my  con- 
sumer action  plan  and  I  am  cosponsor- 
ing  H.R.  3740.  a  Papei-work  Reform  Act. 
which  empowers  the  General  Sei-vices 
Administration  to  study  and  revise  rec- 
ords management  procedures.  This  action 
is  to  simplify  the  methods  of  creating, 
using,  maintaining,  and  disposing  of 
public  records  and  will  undoubtedly  have 
a  positive  effect  in  the  private  sector.  I 
also  Intend  to  support  these  kinds  of 
measures  to  reduce  papei-work  for  both 
consumers  and  busine&ses. 

I  have  cosponsored  legislation,  as  part 
of  my  effort  to  improve  product  stand- 
ards for  consumers,  and  believe  tliese  bills 
directly  attack  specific  areas  of  abuse. 
H.R.  2079.  the  Consumer  Class  Action 
Act,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  would 
allow  consumers  to  sue  as  a  class  action 
for  "unfair  consumer  practices"  as  de- 
fined in  the  act.  Many  have  had  experi- 
ences of  buying  a  product,  later  realizing 
tliat  they  were  a  victim  of  fraud  and 
then  suffering  the  frustration  of  having 
no  vehicle  for  adequate  legal  action  to 
air  grievances  or  recover  damages  unless 
one  can  afford  an  Individual  expensive 
lawsuit.  This  bill  would  provide  appro- 
priate channels  for  redress,  and  give  con- 
sumei-s  the  necessai-y  legal  support  to 
take  action  against  unfair  and  illegal 
practices.  I  believe  the  Inclusion  of 
stronger  court  action  Is  paramount  in 
any  drive  toward  consumer  protection. 

I  have  long  had  concern  that  a  major 
burden  for  consumers  Is  the  high  cost  of 
medicine,  especially  for  elderly  citizens 
on  fixed  Incomes.  I  was  pleased  the  Utah 
Legislatme  recently  repealed  the  sales 
tax  on  di-ugs  for  senior  citizens.  Studies 
show  that  American  consumers  are 
forced  to  pay  over  $1  billion  annually  In 
unnecessaiT  prescription  drug  costs  be- 
cause of  prohibitions  on  retail  advertis- 
ing, oveiTJrotective  patent  laws,  and  un- 
reasonable markups.  I  have  tried  to  pro- 
tect consumers  from  abuses  in  this  area 
through  cosponsoring  several  pieces  of 
legislation  such  as  H.R.  3545.  H.R.  3546. 
HJt.  3548.  and  HJl.  3549.  These  bills  re- 
late to  di'ug  freshness  and  require  ex- 
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piration  dates  for  elTectiveness,  to  be 
clearly  marked.  They  require  labeling  of 
pharmaceuticals  by  generic  name  to 
clarify  content,  and  posting  of  prices  for 
the  100  most  commonly  prescribed  drugs. 
Another  major  piece  of  legislation  I  am 
cosponsoring  Is  H.R.  3547.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug  and  Cos- 
metic Act  and  the  Pair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act.  This  legislation  would  re- 
quire labels  on  food  products  to  disclose 
all  of  the  ingredients,  nuti'itional  con- 
tent, weight  data,  storage  information, 
manufacturers,  packers,  distributors, 
and  the  unit  prices. 

The  most  publicized  consumer-related 
activity  of  this  Congress  has  been  the 
passage  of  the  Agency  for  Consumer  Pro- 
tection. I  voted  against  this  bill  not  be- 
cause I  don't  believe  consumers  should 
be  protected,  but  becau.se  the  establish- 
ment of  another  agency  did  little  to  do 
so.  This  legislation  would  establish  an 
independent  body  to  represent  and  ad- 
vocate consumer  interests  before  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  the  courts,  and 
was  heavily  lobbied  by  both  sides  during 
Its  consideration  in  the  Congress.  I  was 
doubtfid  that  this  type  of  super-agency 
in  Washington  would  be  able  to  meet  any 
consumer  needs  commensurate  with  the 
cost  and  effort  it  would  take  to  establish 
it. 

While  the  benefits  of  such  an  agency 
were  questionable,  the  certainties  that  it 
would  result  in  higher  production  costs, 
higher  prices,  standardized  market  prod* 
ucts.  probably  greater  imemplojrment 
and  an  increased  Federal  deficit  due  to 
expanding  Government,  were  realities. 
To  try  to  temper  what  I  considered  coun- 
terproductive legislation,  I  voted  in  favor 
of  several  amendments,  all  of  which 
pstssed,  that  qualify  the  scope  of  the 
agency.  One  includes  an  exemption  for 
small  businesses,  with  few  employees  or 
production,  from  having  to  answer  in- 
terrogatories from  the  new  agency;  an- 
other exempts  agricultural  products  from 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  agency  because 
they  are  already  regulated,  and  a  third 
amendment  transfers  to  the  agency  sev- 
eral existing  consumer-related  programs 
throughout  the  executive  branch  whose 
functions  would  be  duplicated. 

This  amendment  will  unify  Govern- 
ment efforts  in  consumer  protection  and 
cut  costs  of  overlapping  jurisdictions. 
Last.  I  voted  in  favor  of  the  automatic 
termination  of  the  agency  at  the  end  of 
7  years  when  it  must  again  be  acted  on 
by  Congress.  The  Senate  and  House  ver- 
sions of  this  bill  will  soon  go  to  confer- 
ence to  work  out  the  differences.  Presi- 
dent Ford  has  said  he  may  veto  the  bill 
when  it  reaches  his  desk. 

As  an  alternative  to  this  agency,  I 
would  favor  using  materials,  staffs,  and 
organizations  to  reinforce  and 
strengthen  existing  consumer  advocacy 
centers  within  agencies  to  make  tliem 
more  responsive  to  consiuner  problems. 
Instead  of  adding  another  layer  to  our 
already  rampant  bureaucracy,  efforts 
should  be  made  toward  Increasing  tlie 
clout  of  consumer  advocates  In  govern- 
ment now  and  not  simply  amplifying 
their  voice. 

In  addition  to  my  own  efforts,  many 
pieces  of  consumer  legislation  were 
passed  earlier  by  previous   Congresses 
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and  have  gone  into  effect  in  1975.  Among 
these  are  the  Fair  Credit  Billing  Act 
which  protects  consumers  from  pro- 
longed billing  disputes  and  requires  cred- 
itors to  acknowledge  consumer  Inqidries 
and  explain  charges  before  resorting  to 
collection  agencies.  The  truth-in-lend- 
ing amendments  entitled  consumers  to 
receive  an  itemized  listing  of  charge 
transactions  on  monthly  statements.  The 
Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act  now  makes 
it  illegal  for  creditors  to  discriminate  on 
the  basis  of  sex  or  marital  status  in  lend- 
ing policies.  Congress  has  also  made  war- 
ranties mean  something  and  Indicated 
that  they  must  be  readily  understand- 
able through  the  Magnuson-Moss  War- 
ranties Act.  Another  change  in  credit 
laws  is  now  effective  by  way  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Commimity  Development  Act 
and  single  women  who  are  regularly  em- 
ployed no  longer  need  cosigners,  unless 
similarly  qualified  men  need  like  guaran- 
tors. I  support  reasonable  efforts  toward 
protecting  consumers  such  as  those  pre- 
venting discrimination  in  credit  and  op- 
portunity, yet  often  feel  that  such  "pro- 
tective" legislation  backfires  and  adds 
more  to  the  quicksand  of  regulation  than 
improves  the  consumer's  plight. 

Overall,  I  view  the  outlook  for  con- 
sumers in  1976  as  one  of  the  most  healthy 
perspectives  around.  In  addition  to  legis- 
lation which  has  just  gone  into  effect, 
there  are  some  other  very  major  con- 
sumer issues  neaiing  completion  in  Con- 
gress. Although  I  have  not  formed 
definite  positions  as  yet  on  these  bills, 
congi-essional  committees  will  be  holding 
hearings  on  legislation  for  some  form  of 
national  health  Insurance  and  possibly 
Federal  no-fault  auto  Insurance,  and 
legislation  to  create  a  National  Con- 
sumer Cooperative  Bank.  These  are  all 
currently  pending  before  Congress.  This 
bill  for  the  National  Consumer  Coopera- 
tive Bank  would  make  it  easier  for  In- 
dividual groups  to  start  cooperatives  of 
any  kind  with  the  necessary  capitfd  pro- 
vided by  this  bank  fund.  I  generally  sup- 
port the  cooperative  concept  and  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  legislation  to  enable  farm- 
ers' markets  to  obtain  self-help  and 
technical  assistance  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

These  major  and  many  other  lesser 
consumer  measures  are  being  imdertaken 
to  improve  the  status  of  American  con- 
sumers. I  have  pledged  myself  to  be  an 
outspoken  consumer  advocate  and  have 
directed  my  efforts  toward  an  effective 
legislative  impact  on  tills  front  by  pro- 
moting various  consumer  issues.  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  that  federally  initiated 
efforts  ai-e  probable  but  realistically  take 
a  long  time  to  be  enacted  legislatively. 
Therefore,  I  hope  that  I  can  be  of  serv- 
ice to  individuals  in  my  constituency  who 
have  immediate  difficulties  of  a  consum- 
er-oriented nature  and  would  hope  that 
my  office  could  be  a  contact  point  for 
grievances  and  starting  place  for  action. 
I  feel  any  congressional  office  should  act 
as  a  liaison  between  constituents  and  the 
Federal  Government.  I  encourage  and 
welcome  feedback  on  this  and  other  is- 
sues and  would  hope  that  you,  the  citi- 
zens of  Utah,  will  feel  free  to  contact 
me  if  I  may  be  of  service  to  you  In  deal- 
ing with  the  FWeral  Government  or  In 
resolving  individual  problems.  Momen- 
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turn  tows^  consumer  inrotection  must 
be  continued,  but  I  need  your  hdp, 
comments,  and  suggestions  on  the  best 
solutions  to  the  problems. 


LET  US  HELP  MR.  ZONA 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF   CALIFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19,  1976 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
disquieting  times  of  recession,  unem- 
ployment seems  to  be  becoming  an  ac- 
cepted fact  of  life.  The  Labor  Depart- 
ment declared  on  February  6,  1976,  that 
there  had  been  a  half -point  decline  in 
the  imemployment  rate,  dropping  from 
8.3  percent  to  7.8  percent.  This  news  was 
greeted  with  jubilation.  Expressing  hap- 
piness about  people  going  back  to  work 
is  certainly  appropriate,  but  we  cannot 
forget  the  7.29  million  Americans  who 
remain  without  work. 

The  Ford  admlnlsti-atlon  budget  pro- 
jects that  the  economy  will  not  even  be- 
gin to  approach  full-employment  level  of 
4  percent  until  calendar  1981  when  un- 
employment might  drop  to  4.9  percent. 
In  the  meantime,  according  to  the  Ford 
plan,  millions  of  Americans  are  to  remain 
out  of  work  and  the  American  economy 
is  to  continue  in  a  state  of  recession. 

This  plan  is  unacceptable.  The  econ- 
omy influences  both  the  strength  of  oiu- 
Nation  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  people. 
Indeed,  the  social  implications  of  job- 
lessness affects  the  very  fiber  of  Amer- 
ican life. 

Recently,  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
constituent,  Mi*.  Theodore  M.  Zona,  con- 
cerning his  own  frustration  and  sense  of 
helplessness  as  a  member  of  the  unem- 
ployed. The  letter  is  from  one  who  fierce- 
ly desires  to  pursue  his  occupation  but 
has  been  rejected  In  his  attempts  to  find 
work.  This  letter  is  representative  of  a 
multitude  who  have  been  xmable  to  se- 
cm-e  employment  in  each  of  our  districts. 

I  c(nnmend  this  letter  to  my  colleagues 
and  urge  them  to  support  the  Equal  Op- 
portunity and  Pull  Employment  Act.  The 
act,  which  rve  cosponsored,  would  re- 
quire that  the  President  submit  to  Con- 
gress an  annual  full  emplojonent  and 
balanced  growth  plan.  This  plan,  to  be 
supported  in  the  President's  annual 
budget,  would  recommend  in  quantita- 
tive and  qualitative  terms  "the  number 
of  jobs  to  be  provided  for  adult  Ameri- 
cans in  order  to  relieve  unemployment." 
The  bill  would  also  establish  a  goal  of 
reducing  unemployment  to  3  percent 
wltliin  a  certain,  definitive  time  frame. 
I  believe  the  Equal  Opportunity  and  Pull 
Employment  Act  Is  In  the  best  interest 
of  milhons  of  Americans  whose  names 
lie  on  imemployment  lists  throughout 
the  Nation.  Let  us  help  Mrs.  Zona. 

February  5,  1976. 
Hon.  FORTNEY  H.  Stakk, 

U.S.   Congressman,    House    Office    Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sis:  Sometimes  our  government  has 
referred  to  a  certain  percentage  of  unem- 
ployed Americans  as  "acceptable",  as  If  we 
were  Just  so  many  pawns  on  a  chess  board. 
This  letter  contains  some  of  the  thoughts 
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of  an  angry,  unemployed  hiunan  being.  I 
Imve  become  a  statistic.  Such  an  existence 
is  not  acceptable  to  me.  And  it  isn't  accept- 
able to  tlie  overwhelming  majority  of  people 
who  are  without  work.  We  are  not  robots. 
We  have  all  of  the  human  emotions  in  this 
mortal  soul — ^thls  constant  battle  for  sur- 
vival— from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

This  letter  contains  some  of  the  thoughts 
of  an  angry,  vmemployed  American: 

I'm  trying  to  communicate.  If  we  cannot 
or  wlU  not  communicate,  there  can  be  no 
real  understanding.  Without  understand- 
ing, nothing  worthwhile  can  be  accom- 
plished. And  if  we  don't  accomplish  anything 
worthwhUe,  then  1  ask  you — ^what  other  rea- 
son is  there  for  our  existence  on  this  earth? 

The  figures  or  percentage  on  the  number 
of  unemployed  people  doesn't  accurately 
reflect  the  nvunber  of  people  without  jobs. 
Many  are  working  only  part  time,  making 
Just  barely  enough  money  to  survive  and 
avoid  unemployment  compensation  and 
welfare. 

Mr.  Stark,  we  send  trouble  shooters  all 
over  the  globe,  in  trying  to  solve  problems. 
We  povired  astronomical  billions  of  dollars 
into  a  bottomless  quagmire  In  Vietnam.  I 
didn't  hear  any  of  the  war  hawks  and  the 
ultra  conservatives  complaining  about  tlxis 
wasteful  expenditure  for  death  and  destruc- 
tion being  inflationary.  Why  Is  It  that  vlrtu- 
aUy  every  expenditure  appropriated  to  help 
create  jobs  in  America  is  termed  "Inflation- 
ary" by  the  current  administration  In 
Washington?  Wby  is  It  that  we  become 
paralyzed  when  It  comes  to  getting  the  un- 
employed back  to  work? 

Of  course,  America  cannot  be  an  Island 
unto  itself.  There  must  be  foreign  aid  and 
foreign  affairs.  Right  now  we  need  some 
domestic  aid.  We  need  some  trouble  shoot- 
ers traveUng  around  America  to  consult  with 
the  unemployed,  the  aged,  the  sick,  and  the 
handicapped.  Keeping  America  a  first  rate 
power  doesut  begin  and  end  with  military 
expenditures  and  foreign  military  aid.  A 
nation  of  creative,  contributing,  gainfully- 
employed,  tax-paying  people  should  be  given 
top  priority  in  keeping  America  strong. 

Recently,  a  well  known  newscaster  and 
syndicated  columnist  expressed  an  opinion 
that  plenty  of  good  paying  Jobs  were  going 
begging.  It  was  stated  that  most  of  the  un- 
employed people  didn't  want  to  work  and 
would  rather  be  on  the  dole.  I  don't  beUeve 
this  is  true. 

However,  If  it  is  true,  I'm  grossly  misin- 
formed about  the  avallabUlty  of  Jobs.  I've 
been  in  close  contact  with  my  union  and  also 
the  Employment  Development  Department 
in  this  area.  In  fact,  I  had  a  lengthy  phone 
conversation  with  an  official  at  the  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Office  In  Hajrward  today. 
He  isn't  aware  of  any  abundance  of  good 
paying  Jobs.  I'm  trying  to  find  one  of  these 
good  paying  Jobs.  I  wovUd  like  to  find  a  need 
and  fill  It.  If  I'm  not  qualified  for  one  of 
those  Illusive  Jobs,  I'll  at  least  determine 
what  is  needed.  Then  I  can  take  some  def- 
inite course  of  action;  I  can  retrain  or  go 
back  to  school  and  become  a  useful,  needed 
citizen  again. 

I  happen  to  be  a  52  year  old  printer.  My 
wife  and  I  have  lived  In  the  same  home  for 
over  16  years.  Our  children  (two  sons  and  a 
daughter)  grew  up  and  received  their  edu- 
cation In  this  area. 

What  with  computers  and  various  other 
forms  of  automation  being  rapidly  intro- 
duced into  the  printing  trade,  there  are  only 
a  limited  number  of  jobs  available.  The 
employes  with  high  seniority  or  priority 
with  a  given  employer,  are  being  retained 
and  given  on-the-job  training.  Those  with 
lesser  priority — ^regardless  of  skills  or  wUl- 
ingness  to  work — are  relegated  to  the  "extra" 
or  "substitute"  board.  After  nearly  30  years 
as  a  printer  (specifically  a  compositor  or 
floorman)  I'm  labeled  as  an  "extra"  or  "sub- 
stitute", which  sort  of  carries  the  stigma  of 
being  unneeded  and  unwanted. 
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Ciirrently,  I  make  myself  physically  aTall- 
able  tor  work  at  a  newspaper  on  a  seven- 
day-per-week  basis.  Last  week,  for  example, 
I  managed  to  get  three  shifts  of  work  for  my 
seven  days  of  effort.  I've  also  i»«pare<l 
lengthy,  comprehensive  resumes  of  my  back- 
ground In  applying  for  Jobs.  On  most  of 
them  I  f"  in't  even  receive  the  courtesy  of  a 
reply.  Ti.e  replies  I  have  received  were  nega- 
tive. Evidently  many  employers  must  feel 
that  after  a  person  passes  the  half-century 
mark,  their  brain  suddenly  transforms  Into 
concrete. 

Being  available  or  on  call  seven  days  per 
week.  Is  much  like  actually  working  seven 
days,  except  you  only  get  paid  for  the  days 
you  are  hired.  Under  such  circumstances, 
one  has  virtually  no  social  life.  You  can't 
really  plan  any  trips,  because  the  telephone 
might  ring.  And  you  must  be  available  to  the 
employer  every  day.  I  often  manage  to  get 
two  shifts  of  work  for  seven  days  of  effort. 
There  Is  no  compensation  for  the  days  of 
futile  travel,  inconvenience  and  expenite. 

One  way  or  another,  I  Intend  to  contact 
every  potential  printing  employer  In  the  bay 
area  and  beyond.  I  hope  to  determine  if  good 
payUig  Jobs  are  going  begging.  I  certainly 
don't  want  to  be  counted  as  one  who  is  un- 
employed because  of  an  unwillingness  to 
work.  I'm  trying  to  conduct  a  little  private 
survey  on  available  wwk.  I'm  enclosing  a 
copy  of  the  message  for  yo\u-  perusal. 

Right  now,  I  would  even  accept  a  Job  dig- 
ging ditches.  I  dug  quite  a  few  fox  holes  and 
latrines  while  in  the  VS.  Army.  Unfortu- 
nately, even  ditch  digging  has  been  auto- 
mated in  the  name  of  progress. 

Tve  tied  a  knot  in  the  end  of  the  rope  and 
I'm  hanging  on,  but  the  knot  Is  slipping. 
I've  been  advised  by  the  current  adminis- 
tration in  Washington  to  "tighten  my 
belt".  .  .  "clean  my  plate"  and  to  wear  a 
"win  button".  I've  been  advised  the  economy 
is  Just  about  to  turn  the  corner  and  the  light 
is  now  visible  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel. 
The  imemployed  have  been  praised  for  their 
steadfastness,  courage  and  .sacrifices.  For 
years  we  have  been  assured  that  inflation 
will  soon  be  arrested. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  logical  place  to 
create  Jobs  Is  In  private  Industry.  But  no 
definitive  program  has  been  launched  to 
create  Jobs  in  private  Industry  or  anywhere 
else. 

Employers  in  the  printing  Industry,  for 
example,  tell  the  public  they  are  Introducing 
automation  in  order  to  produce  more  at  less 
cost.  There  Isn't  any  evidence  of  savings  be- 
ing passed  on  to  the  constmier.  Prices  con- 
tinue to  skyrocket  as  unemployment  in- 
creases. 

We  are  told  that  big  business  needs  an 
additional  Investment  tax  credit.  This,  we  are 
told,  will  enable  Inisines  to  expand.  Invest  in 
new  machinery  and  create  Jobs.  In  the  ver- 
nacular I  can  only  say:  Oh  yeah?  It's  the  old 
"trickle  down"  theory.  And  the  only  thing 
trickling  down  Is  more  unemployment.  In 
fact.  It's  more  of  a  raging  torrent  thnn  a 
trickle. 

Right  here  In  the  bay  area,  for  example, 
iKwspapers  ai-e  rapidly  becoming  automated. 
Printers  are  being  tossed  on  the  slag  heap 
in  wholesale  lots.  And  while  they  are  being 
l.^ld  off.  editorials  appear  In  those  same 
newspapers  about  the  problems  of  unem- 
ployment, Inflation,  foreign  policy  and  the 
sluggish  economy.  They  also  tell  the  sub- 
scribers about  the  fine  product  being  pro- 
duced by  automation.  It's  all  being  done  In 
the  name  of  progress. 

True  progress  involves  people.  People  pay 
taxes.  People  buy  goods  and  services.  Like 
love  and  marriage,  or  a  horse  and  carriage; 
in  any  kind  of  weather,  people  and  progress 
go  together.  Automation  doesn't  automati- 
cally spell  progress  until  It  is  translated  In 
terms  of  more  Jobs,  more  paychecks  and 
more  purchsslng  power.  We  cannot  continue 
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relegating  human  beings  to  the  slag  heap 
while  ait  the  mco»  time  w*  tell  tbeoe  peofde 
ttiey  must  pay  taxes  to  keep  America  power- 
ful and  strong. 

I  respectfully  submit  there  Is  nothing 
wrong  with  America  which  millions  of  con- 
tributing, gainfully  employed  pe<^le  cannot 
cure.  One  cannot  live  and  meet  their  obliga- 
tions on  unemployment  compensation  or 
welfare  unless  they  are  willing  to  live  under 
some  freeway  overpass.  Personally,  I  want  to 
work  and  contribute  whatever  talents  I  may 
possess.  There  Is  plenty  of  work  which  needs 
to  be  done  in  America. 

I  grew  up  during  the  depression  of  the 
thirties,  in  a  fanUly  of  eight  chUdren,  back 
In  Nebraska.  We  all  shook  hands  with  abject 
poverty.  But  having  lived  through  Indescrib- 
able  misery   and   hard   times   in   the   past, 
doesn't  make  It  any  easier  or  more  enjoyable 
to  face  the  same  prospect  again.  Having  gone 
through    one   depression    and    subsequently 
experiencing  some  of  the  horror  of  a  world 
war.  Is  quite  enough  for  one  lifetime.  How 
much  dues  must  one  pay  before  being  en- 
titled to  live  in  dignity,  with  a  rightful  place 
In  the  sun?  I'm  one  of  millions  who  need  a 
Job  right  now.  If  I'm  not  entitled  to  a  Job 
now,  then  when?  My  creditors  do  not  make 
allowances  for  my  being  out  of  work.  They 
don't  particularly  care  for  logical  explana- 
tions. They  won't  accept  the  fact  that  the 
unemployed  are  being  Ignored  while  the  ad- 
ministration explores  various  cures  for  infla- 
tion. The  super  markets  have  not  agreed  to 
wait  for  payment  until  inflation  is  arrested. 
Virtually  every  proposal  to  create  Jobs  by 
federal  spending  Is  promptly  termed  "Infla- 
tionary" and  threatened  with  veto.  Our  pres- 
ident  believes    that   private   Industry   must 
create  the  Jobs.  Pine,  but  how  do  you  moti- 
vate them  to  do  this?  What  is  big  business 
currently  doing  to  create  employment?  What 
programs  are  business  and  Industry  propos- 
ing to  create  employment?  What  will  moti- 
vate business  and  Industry  to  create  Jobs? 
If  big  business  is  to  be  given  an  investment 
tax  credit,  will  it  create  employment?  How 
and  where  will  it  create  Jobs?  Nobody  has 
spelled  this  out! 

Management  in  the  printing  Industry  has 
been  investing  heavily  In  computers  and 
other  forms  of  automation,  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  the  payroll,  cutting  costs,  and 
increasing  profits.  Labor  la  by  no  means  re- 
ceiving a  fair  share  of  the  fruits  of  automa- 
tion. People  are  simply  being  liberated  from 
their  Jobs  In  the  name  of  progress. 

Win  the  government  and  private  Industry 
work  together  to  create  Jobs?  If  so.  what  will 
be  done?  What  can  be  done?  Where  and  how 
do  we  start  a  program  of  putting  people  back 
to  work?  Even  a  Journey  of  a  thousand  miles 
must  begin  with  a  single  step.  How  many 
more  must  be  unemployed  before  we  become 
recognized  as  human  beings  rather  than 
numbers  or  statistics? 

I  don't  know  who  will  ultimately  be 
nominated  as  the  democratic  presidential 
candidate.  Wlioever  it  Is.  many  of  your  con- 
stituents out  here  hope  he  will  not  simply 
acknowledge  unemployment  as  a  serious, 
human  problem,  but  also  spell  out  a  definite 
program  for  solving  the  problem.  If  we  can- 
not have  a  program  now,  then  when? 

A  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people?  Or  are  we  to  remain  sim- 
ply a  dormant  body  of  people  through  which 
politicians  elevate  and  pei-petuate  themselves 
In  office?  How  does  the  problem  look  from 
where  you  are  sitting,  sir? 

In  the  meantime.  If  someone  I  know 
should  spot  me  shifting  from  foot  to  foot  In 
the  long  imemployment  lines,  it's  becatiae 
I'm  very  uncomfortable  and  angry  to  be 
forced  into  such  a  position. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Theodore  M.  Zona, 

San  Leandro,  Calif. 


February  19,  1976 

HELPING  OLDER  AMERICANS  TO 
PREPARE  THEIR  INOOlfE  TAX 
RETURNS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19.  1976 

Mr.  CHARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
once  again  at  tliat  time  of  year  when 
millions  of  Americans  must  sit  down  with 
Internal  Revenue  Service  forms,  instruc- 
tions, and  guidelines  in  order  to  calculate 
their  Federal  income  taxes. 

For  all  Americans,  this  annual  chore 
is  difficult.  The  tax  retm-ns  are  complex; 
so  is  the  law.  The  instiaictlons  are  not 
always  easily  understood,  and  many  tax- 
payers get  the  idea  that  you  have  to 
reaUy  be  a  tax  lawyer  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

The  burden  of  preparing  income  tax 
returns  falls  particularly  liard  on  the 
elderly.  Not  only  are  there  the  normal 
deductions  wliich  are  available  to  help 
them  save  their  precious  dollars,  but 
there  ai-e  also  a  number  of  special  tax 
relief  measures  for  older  Americans — the 
retirement  income  credit,  for  example; 
the  total  or  partial  exclusion  of  a  gain 
on  the  sale  of  a  personal  residaice;  and 
others.  Because  the  elderly  simply  do  not 
have  the  financial  resources  to  go  out 
and  hire  a  tax  consultant,  they  often  end 
up  needlessly  overpaying  their  taxes  each 
year. 

For  several  years  now,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aging  has  published  a 
checklist  of  itemized  deductions  for  in- 
dividual taxpayers.  It  Is  geared  to  meet- 
ing the  problems  of  older  Americans  in 
preparing  their  tax  retm-ns.  It  Is  a  most 
useful  guideline  for  retirees  who  are  en- 
gaged in  this  annual  task  of  reporting 
their  income  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  paying  their  taxes  on  that  income. 
Because  this  checklist  performs  such  a 
useful  function.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
corporatmg  it  into  my  remarks  at  this 
pohit  so  that  its  publication  In  the 
Record  will  help  bring  this  information 
to  the  attention  of  the  maximum  number 
of  elderly  Americans: 

Checklist  or  Itemized  DEDncrioNS  fo« 

SCHEOTJLE    A    fFORM    1040) 
MEOIC.U.      ANTt      DENTAl,      EXPENSES 

Medical  and  dental  expenses  ( unreimbursed 
by  Insurance  or  otlierwlse)  are  deductible 
to  the  extent  that  they  exceed  3%  of  a  tax- 
payer's adjusted  gross  Income  (line  15.  Form 
1040). 

INSITRANCE     PRF.MrOMS 

One-half  of  medical,  hospital  or  health 
Insurance  premiums  are  deductible  (up  to 
$150)  without  regard  to  the  3%  llmltetion 
for  other  medical  expenses.  The  remainder 
of  these  premiums  can  be  deducted,  but  is 
subject  to  the  3',>  rule. 

DRUtiS    AND    MEDICINES 

Included  in  medical  expenses  (subject  to 
3%  rule)  but  only  to  extent  exceeding  1% 
of  adjusted  gross  Income  (line  16,  Form  1040) . 

OTHER    MEOICAI.    EXPENSES 

Other  allowable  medical  and  dental  ex- 
pense   (subject    to   8%    limitation): 

Abdominal  supports  (prescribed  by  a  doc- 
tor). 

Acupuncture  sen  ices. 
Ambulance  hire. 
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Anesthetist. 

Arc*  atipports  (prescribed  by  a  doctor) . 

Artlflolal  llmbe  aad  teeth. 

Back  supports  (prescribed  by  a  doctor) . 

Braces. 

Capital  expenditures  tat  medical  purposes 
(eg.,  elevator  for  persons  with  a  heart  ail- 
ment)—deductible  to  the  extent  that  the 
cost  of  the  capital  expenditvire  exceeds  the 
increase  In  value  to  your  home  because  of 
«ie  capital  expendltxire.  Taxpayer  should 
have  an  independent  appraisal  made  to  re- 
flect clearly  the  increase  in  value. 

Cardiographs. 

Chiropodist. 

Chiropractor. 

Christian  Science  practitioner,  authorized. 

Convalescent  home  (for  medical  treatment 
only) . 

Crutches. 

Dental  services  (e.g.,  cleaning.  X-ray.  filling 
teeth). 

Dentures. 

Dermatologist. 

Eyeglasses. 

Food  or  beverages  specially  prescribed  by 
a  physician  (for  treatment  of  lUneas,  and  in 
addition  to,  not  as  substitute  for,  regular 
diet;  physician's  statement  needed). 

Gynecologist. 

Hearing  aids  and  batteries. 

Home  health  services. 

Hospital  expeusee. 

Insulin  treatment. 

Invalid  chair. 

Lab  tests. 

Lip  reading  lessons  (designed  to  overcome 
a  handicap). 

Neurologist. 

Nursing  services  (for  medical  care,  includ- 
ing nurse's  board  paid  by  you) . 

Occupational  therapist. 

Ophthalmologist. 

Optician.  j 

Optometrist.        I 

Oral  surgery. 

Osteopath,  licensed. 

Pediatrician. 

Physical  examinations. 

Physician. 

Physical  therf^iUt. 

Podiatrist. 

Psychiatrist. 

Psychoanalyst. 

Psychologist. 

Psycho^erapy. 

Radium  therapy. 

SaoroUiac  belt  (presented  by  a  doctor) . 

Seeing-eye  dog  and  maintenance. 

Speech  therapist. 

Splints. 

Supplementary  medical  insurance  (Part  B) 
under  Medicare. 

Surgeon. 

Telephone/teletype  special  communica- 
tions equipment  for  the  deaf. 

Transportation  expenses  for  medical  pur- 
poses (7«  per  mile  plus  pariElng  and  toUa  or 
actual  fares  for  tazl,  buses,  etc.) . 

Vaccines. 

Vitamins  prescribed  by  a  doctor  (but  not 
taken  as  a  food  supplement  or  to  preserve 
general  health). 

Wlieelchalrs. 

Whirlpool  baths  for  medical  purposes. 

X-rays. 

T&XBS 

Real  estate. 

State  and  local  gasoline. 

General  sales. 

State  and  local  Income. 

Personal  property. 

If  sales  tax  tables  are  used  in  arriving  at 
your  deduction,  you  may  add  to  the  amount 
shown  in  the  tax  tables  only  the  sales  tax 
paid  on  the  purchase  of  five  cUsses  of  Items: 
automobiles,  airplanes,  boats,  niobile  bMoes, 
and  materials  used  to  build  »  new  home 
when  you  are  your  own  contractor. 

When  using  ttie  sales  tax  tables,  add  to 
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your  adjusted  gross  Income  any  nontaxable 
income  (e.g..  Social  Security,  Veterans'  pen- 
stom  or  compensation  payments,  BallroMl 
Ztetirement  annuities,  workmen's  compen- 
sation, untaxed  portion  of  long-term  ci^tltal 
gains,  recovery  of  pension  costs,  dividends 
exclusion.  Interest  on  municipal  bonds,  un- 
employment compensation  and  public  assist- 
ance payments) . 

CONTRIBimOMS 

In  general,  contributions  may  be  deducted 
up  to  SO  percent  of  your  adjusted  gross  in- 
come (line  15,  Form  1040).  However,  con- 
tributions to  certain  private  ncmprofit  foun- 
dations, veterans  organizations,  or  fraternal 
societies  are  limited  to  20%  of  adjusted  gross 
Income. 

Cash  contributions  to  qualified  organiza- 
tions for  (1)  religious,  charitable,  scientific, 
literary  or  educational  pvuTJOses,  (2)  preven- 
tion <a  cruelty  to  chUdren  or  animals,  or  (3) 
Federal,  State  or  local  governmental  units 
(tuition  for  children  attending  parochial 
schools  Is  not  deductible) .  Fair  market  value 
tor  property  (eg.,  clothing,  books,  equip- 
ment, furniture)  for  charitable  purposes. 
(For  gifts  of  i^preciated  property,  special 
rules  apply.  Contact  local  IRS  office.) 

Travel  expenses  (actual  or  7c  per  mUe  plus 
parking  and  tolls)  for  charitable  purposes 
(may  not  deduct  Insurance  or  depreciation 
In  either  case) . 

Cost  and  upkeep  of  uniforms  used  In 
charitable  activities  (e.g.,  scoutmaster). 

Purchase  of  goods  or  tickets  from  charita- 
ble (Hgantzations  (excess  of  amount  paid  over 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  goods  or  serv- 
ices). 

Out-of-pocket  exi)enses  (e.g.,  postage,  sta- 
tionoy,  phone  calls)  while  rendering  serHces 
for  charitable  cKganlzatlons. 

Care  of  tinrelated  student  In  taxpayer's 
home  under  a  written  agreement  with  a 
quaUfyIng  organization  (deduction  Is  limited 
to  $50  per  month) . 

INTEREST 

Home  mortgage. 

Auto  loan. 

Installment  purchases  (television,  washer, 
dryer,  etc.) . 

Bank  credit  card — can  deduct  the  finance 
charges  as  interest  if  no  part  is  for  service 
charges,  loan  fees,  or  credit  Investigation 
fees,  or  similar  charges. 

Points — deductible  as  Interest  by  buyer 
where  financing  agreement  provides  that 
they  are  to  be  paid  for  use  of  lender's  money. 
Not  deductible  if  points  represent  charges 
for  services  rendered  by  the  lending  institu- 
tion (e.g.,  VA  loan  points  are  service  charges 
and  are  not  deductible  as  Interest).  Not 
deductible  If  paid  by  seller  (are  treated  as 
selling  expenses  and  represent  a  reduction 
of  amotint  realized). 

Penalty  for  prepayment  of  a  mortgage — 
deductible  as  interest. 

Revolving  charge  accounts — ^may  deduct 
the  "finance  charge"  if  the  charges  are  based 
on  your  unpaid  balance  and  computed 
monthly. 

Other  charge  accounts  for  Installment  pur- 
chases— may  deduct  the  lesser  of  (1)  6%  of 
the  average  monthly  balance  (average 
monthly  balance  equals  the  total  of  the  un- 
paid balances  for  all  12  months,  divided  by 
12)  «•  (2)  the  portion  of  the  total  fee  or 
service  charge  allocable  to  the  year. 

CASUALTY    OH    THEFT    LOSSES 

Casualty  (e.g.,  tornado,  flood,  storm,  fire, 
or  auto  accident  provided  not  caused  by  a 
willful  act  or  willful  negligence)  or  theft 
losses  to  nonbusiness  pr<^>erty — the  amount 
of  your  casualty  loss  deduction  is  generally 
the  lesser  of  (1)  the  decrease  in  fair  market 
value  of  the  property  as  a  restilt  of  the  casu- 
alty, or  (S)  your  adjusted  basis  in  the  prop- 
erty. This  amount  must  be  further  reduced 
by  any  Insurance  or  other  recovery,  and.  In 
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the  case  of  pr(q>erty  held  for  personal  tise, 
by  the  >100  limitation.  Tou  may  use  Form 
4684  for  c<Hi4iutlng  your  personal  casualty 
loss. 

CRILO  AND  DISABLED  DEPENDENT  CARE  EXPENSES 

A  taxpayer  who  maintains  a  hoiisehold 
may  claim  a  deduction  tor  employment- 
related  expenses  incurred  in  obtaining  care 
for  a  (1)  dependent  who  is  under  15,  (2) 
physically  or  mentally  disabled  dependent, 
or  (3)  disabled  si>ou8e.  The  maximum  allow- 
able deduction  is  $400  a  month  ($4,800  a 
year).  As  a  general  i\Ue,  employment-related 
expenses  are  deductible  only  If  incurred  for 
services  lor  a  qualifying  individual  In  the 
taxpayer's  household.  However,  an  exception 
exists  for  child  care  expenses  (as  dlstm- 
guished  from  a  disabled  dependent  or  a  dis- 
abled spouse) .  In  this  case,  expenses  outside 
the  household  (e.g.,  day  care  expenditures) 
are  deductible,  but  the  maximum  deduction 
is  $200  per  month  for  one  chUd,  $300  per 
month  for  two  children,  and  $400  per  month 
for  three  or  more  children. 

When  a  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  income 
(line  15,  Form  104(H)  exceeds  $18,000,  the 
deduction  is  reduced  by  $1  for  each  $2  of 
income  above  this  amount.  For  ftirther  In- 
formation about  chUd  and  dependent  care 
deductions,  see  Publication  503,  Child  Care 
and  Disabled  Dependent  Care,  available  free 
at  Internal  Revenue  offices. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Alimony  and  separate  maintenance  (peri- 
odic payments) . 

Appraisal  fees  for  casualty  loss  or  to  de- 
termine the  fair  market  value  of  charitable 
contributions. 

Union  dues. 

Cost  of  preparation  of  income  tax  return. 

Cost  of  tools  for  employee  (depreciated 
over  the  useful  life  of  the  tools). 

Dues  tor  Chamber  of  Commerce  (if  as  a 
business  exi)ense ) . 

Rental  cost  of  a  safe-deposit  box  for  in- 
come-producing property. 

Fees  paid  to  investment  counselors. 

Subscriptions  to  business  publications. 

Telephone  and  postage  in  connection  with 
investments. 

Uniforms  required  for  emplojTnent  and 
not  generally  wearable  off  the  Job. 

Maintenance  of  uniforms  required  for  em- 
ployment. 

:^>ecial  safety  apparel  (e.g..  steel  toe  safety 
shoes  or  helmets  worn  by  construction  work- 
ers; special  masks  worn  by  welders). 

Business  entertainment  expenses. 

Business  gift  expenses  not  exceeding  $25 
per  recipient. 

Employment  ngency  fees  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. 

Cost  of  a  periodic  physical  examination  if 
required  by  employer. 

Cost  of  Installation  and  maintenance  of 
a  telephcme  required  by  the  taxpayer's  em- 
ployment (deduction  based  on  business  use) 

Cost  of  bond  if  required  for  employment. 

Expenses  of  an  office  in  yotw  home  if  em- 
ployment requires  it. 

Payments  made  by  a  teacher  to  a  sub- 
stitute. 

Educational  expenses  required  by  your  em- 
ployer to  maintain  your  position  or  for 
maintaining  or  sharpening  your  skills  for 
your  employment. 

PoliUcal  Campaign  Contributions. — ^Tax- 
payers may  now  claim  either  a  deduction 
(line  33,  Schedule  A,  Form  1040)  or  a  credit 
(line  61,  Form  1040) ,  for  campaign  contribu- 
tions to  an  individual  who  Is  a  candidate  for 
nomination  or  election  to  any  Federal,  State, 
or  local  office  in  any  primary,  general  or  spe- 
cial election.  The  deduction  or  credit  is  also 
applicable  for  any  (1)  committee  supporting 
a  candidate  for  Federal.  State,  or  loeal  eleo- 
tlve  public  office,  (2)  national  oommlttee  of 
a  national  political  party.  (8)  St«te  com- 
mittee of  a  national  poUtlcal  party,  or  (4> 
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I0C4I  committee  of  a  national  political  party. 
The  maximum  deduction  Is  •100  ($200  tar 
couples  filing  jointly).  The  amount  of  the 
tax  credit  Is  one-half  of  the  political  contri- 
bution, with  a  $26  celling  ($50  for  couplM 
tiling  jointly). 

Presidentic.l  Election  Campaign  Fund. — 
Additionally,  taxpayers  may  voluntaLrily  ear- 
mark $1  of  their  taxes  (t2  on  joint  returns) 
to  help  defray  the  costs  of  the  1973  Presiden- 
tial election  campaign. 

For  any  questions  concerning  any  of  ihese 
Items,  contact  your  local  IRS  office.  You  may 
also  obtain  helpful  publications  and  addi- 
tional forms  by  contacting  yoxir  local  IRS 
office. 

Other  fax  relief  meaturex  for  older  Americans 

Required  to 
file  a  tax  re- 
turn if  gross 
income  is  at 
Filing  status  least — 

Single  (under  age  65) ._  $2,350 

Single  (age  66  or  older) a,  lOO 

Qualifying  widow (er)  under  65  with 

dependent  chUd 2.050 

Qualifying  widow  (er)  65  or  older  with 

dependent  child 3.400 

Biarried  couple   (l>oth  spouses  under 

65)   filing  jointly 3.400 

Married  couple  ( 1  spouse  65  years  or 

older)    filing  jointly 4.  150 

Married  couple   (both  spouses  66  or 

older)    filing  jointly 4,900 

Married  lillng  separately 750 

Additional  Personal  Exemption  for  Age. — 
Besides  the  regular  $750  exemption  allowed 
a  taxpayer,  a  husband  and  wife  who  are  65 
or  older  on  the  last  day  of  the  taxable  year 
are  each  entitled  to  an  additional  exemption 
of  $750  because  of  age. 

You  are  considered  65  on  the  day  before 
your  65th  birthday.  Thus,  if  your  65th  birth- 
day Is  on  January  1,  1976,  you  will  be  entitled 
to  the  additional  $750  personal  exemption 
because  of  age  for  your  1375  Federal  Income 
tax  return. 

Tax  Credit  for  Personal  Exemptions. -In 
addition  to  the  $750  personal  exemption,  a 
tax  credit  oi  $30  is  avaUable  for  a  taxpayer, 
spouse,  and  each  dependent.  No  additional 
$30  credit  Is  available,  however,  because  of 
age  or  blindness. 

Multiple  Support  Agreements.— hi  general, 
a  person  may  be  claimed  as  a  dependent  of 
another  taxpayer,  provided  five  tests  are  met. 
(1)  Support.  (2)  gross  Income.  (3)  member 
of  household  or  relationship,  (4)  citizenship, 
and  (5)  separate  return.  But  in  some  cases. 
two  or  more  individuals  provide  support  for 
an  Individual,  and  no  one  has  contributed 
more  than  half  the  person's  support.  How- 
ever. It  still  may  be  possible  for  one  of  the 
individuals  to  be  enUtled  to  a  $750  depend- 
ency deduction  if  tlie  following  requirements 
are  met  for  multiple  support: 

1.  Two  or  more  persons — any  one  of  whom 
ouuld  claim  the  person  as  a  dependent  if  it 
were  not  for  the  sxipport  test — together  con- 
tribute more  than  half  of  the  dependent's 
support. 

2.  Any  one  of  tliobe  «ho  Individually  con- 
tribute more  than  10' C  of  the  mutual  de- 
pendent's support,  but  only  one  of  them,  may 
claim  the  dependency  deduction. 

3.  Each  of  the  others  must  file  a  written 
statement  that  he  will  not  claim  the  de- 
pendency deduction  for  that  year.  The  state- 
ment must  be  filed  with  the  income  tax  re- 
turn of  the  person  who  claims  the  depend- 
ency deduction.  Form  2120  (Multiple  Support 
Declaration)  may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Saie  of  Personal  Residence  by  Elderly  Tax- 
puyers. — A  taxpayer  may  elect  to  exclude 
from  grues  Inoooie  part,  or,  under  certain 
Qircumstauces,  aU  of  the  gain  from  the  Mie 
of  his  personal  residence,  provided : 
t- 1.  He  was  65  or  older  before  the  dale  of  the 
•ale,  and 
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2.  He  owned  and  occupied  the  property  as 
his  personal  residence  for  a  j^erlod  totaling  at 
least  6  years  within  the  8-year  period  end- 
ing on  the  date  of  the  sale. 

Taxpayers  meeting  these  two  requirements 
may  elect  to  exclude  the  entire  gain  ttom 
gross  income  if  the  adjusted  sales  price  of 
their  residence  Is  $20,000  or  less.  ("BjIs  elec- 
tion can  only  be  made  once  during  a  tax- 
payer's lifetime.)  If  the  adjusted  sales  price 
exceeds  $20,000.  an  election  may  be  made  to 
exclude  part  of  the  gain  based  on  a  ratio  of 
$20,000  over  the  adjusted  sales  price  of  the 
residence.  Form  2119  (Sale  or  Exchange  of 
Personal  Residence)  is  helpful  in  determin- 
ing what  gain,  if  any.  may  be  excluded  by  an 
elderly  taxpayer  when  he  sells  his  home. 

Additionally,  a  taxpayer  may  elect  to  defer 
reporting  the  gain  on  the  sale  of  hie 
personal  residence  if  within  18  months 
before  or  18  months  after  the  sale  he  buys 
and  occupies  another  residence,  the  cost  of 
which  equals  or  exceeds  the  adjusted  sales 
price  of  the  old  residence.  AddiUonal  time 
Is  allowed  if  (1)  you  construct  the  new 
residence  or  (2)  you  were  on  active  duty  in 
the  US.  Armed  Forces.  Publication  623  (Tax 
Information  on  Selling  Your  Home)  may 
also  be  helpful. 

Retirement  Income  Credit. — To  qualify  for 
the  retirement  income  credit,  you  must  (a) 
be  a  U.S.  citizen  or  resident,  (b)  have  re- 
ceived earned  income  in  excess  of  $600  in 
each  of  any  10  calendar  years  l>efore  1976, 
and  (c)  have  certain  types  of  qualifying 
"retirement  Income."  Five  types  of  income — 
pensions.  anniUties,  Interest,  and  dividends 
included  on  line  15.  Form  1040.  and  gross 
rents  from  S<^hedule  E.  Part  II,  column  (b)  — 
qualify  for  the  retirement  Income  credit. 
Tlie  credit  is  15%  of  the  lesser  of: 

1.  A  taxpayer's  qualifying  retirement  lii- 
c<jme.  or 

2.  $1,624  ($2,286  for  a  joint  return  wher* 
both  taxpayers  are  65  or  older)  mlnu^ttie 
total  of  nontaxable  pensions  (luph  m^o<»J 
Security  benefits  or  Railroad  'Retirement 
annuities)  and  earned  Income  (de^ndlng 
upon  the  taxpayer's  age  and  the  amount  of 
any  earnUigs  he  may  have). 

If  the  taxpayer  is  under  62,  the  $1,524 
figure  is  reduced  by  the  amount  of  earned 
Income  In  excess  of  $900.  For  persons  at 
least  62  years  old  but  less  than  72,  this 
anKJunt  is  reduced  by  one-half  of  the  earned 
Income  in  excess  of  $1,200  up  to  $1,700.  plus 
the  total  amount  over  $1,700.  Persons  72  and 
over  are  not  subject  to  the  earned  Income 
limitation. 

Schedule  R  Is  used  for  taxpayers  who  claim 
the  retirement  income  credit. 

Tlie  Internal  Revenue  Service  will  also 
compute  the  retirement  income  credit  for 
a  taxpayer  If  he  has  requested  that  IRS  com- 
pute his  tax,  he  answers  the  questions  for 
columns  A  and  B.  and  he  completes  lines 
2  and  6  on  Schedule  R— relating  to  the 
amount  of  his  Social  Security  benefits.  Rail- 
road Retirement  annuities,  earned  income, 
and  qualifying  retirement  Income  (pen- 
sions, annuities,  mterest.  dividends,  and 
rents).  The  taxpayer  should  al.so  write  "Rfc 
on  line  17,  Form  1040. 


CONGRl::SSMAN  OTIS  G.  PIKE  RE- 
PORTS TO  HIS  CON8TITUENT8  ON 
P7RST  SESSION,   94TH  CONGRESS 


HON.  OTIS  G.  WKE 

OF   NEW    VOBK 
IN  THE  UOUSJ£  OF  REPRESENTATlVtS 

Thursday.  February  19,  1979 

Mx.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  in- 
volved dm-ing  tlie  past  7  months  wUh  the 
work  of  tlic  Hou.se  Select  Committee  on 
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Intelligence  made  It  Impossilile  for  me 
to  prepare  my  annual  report  to  mj  oon- 
stltoents  until  the  Commlttee'e  wott  vas 
completed.  That  job  having  been  finished 
last  week,  herewith  Is  my  16th  annual 
report  to  the  First  Congressional  District 
for  the  State  of  New  York. 

1975  was.  if  nothing  else,  the  hardest 
working  year  for  the  Congiess  of  the 
United  States  and  for  this  Congressman. 
During  the  session  which  began  on  Jan- 
uary 14  and  ended  only  on  December  19 
the  House  took  612  recorded  votes.  71 
more  than  the  previous  liigh  set  In  1973 
While  it  will  be  Impossible  to  catalog 
all  of  the  612  votes  (and  in  fact  it  would 
be  pretty  boring! )  some  general  observa- 
tions are  in  order.  First,  the  percentage 
of  votes  on  which  I  was  present  and  vot- 
ing yea"  or  "nay"  slipped  a  little  last 
^ear  down  to  only  98  percent.  This  was 
due  to  two  factors.  Pii-st.  because  of  pos- 
sible conflicts  of  interest,  I  voted  "pres- 
ent" on  a  few  votes — second,  I  missed  a 
lew  votes. 

As  to  how  the  votes  were  cast — gen- 
erally, they  were  cast  In  support  of  the 
President's  position  39  percent  of  the  time 
and  in  opposition  to  his  position  81  per- 
cent of  the  time.  Most  of  the  votes  we  cast 
in  Congress  are  bipartisan.  When  both 
the  majority  of  the  Democrats  and  the 
majority  of  the  Republicans  agreed  on 
issues,  I  agieed  with  them  86  percent  of 
the  time,  but  even  when  they  beth 
agreed  I  disagreed  with  them  12  percent 
of  the  time. 

To  review  the  legislative  history  of  a 
year  as  full  of  issues  as  1975  is  not  easy. 
Once  we  had  elected  a  Speaker  and 
adopted  our  rules,  one  of  the  first  orders 
of  business  was  to  create  a  House  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  which  we  did 
on  February  19  hi  our  ninth  vote  of  the 
year,  in  February  the  major  concern  of 
the  administration  and  the  Congress  was 
our  very  sick  economy  and  both  agreed 
that  Federal  taxes  should  be  reduced 
even  at  the  cost  of  larger  Government 
deficits  in  order  to  help  the  economy.  We 
passed  a  bill  which  cut  individual  taxes 
by  $16.2  billion  and  business  ^es  by  $5.1 
billion  over  a  2-year  period.  In  March, 
still  deeply  concerned  with  the  economy 
we  passed  legislation  seeking  to  reduce 
interest  rates  and  the  first  of  several  bills 
providing  emergency  employment  opfwr- 
tunities.  Despite  our  economic  problems 
at  home  we  also  in  the  same  month  ap- 
propriated $3.5  billion  for  foreign  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid. 

In  April,  the  mast  controvendal  issue 
before  the  House  was  the  question  of  pro- 
x'iding  additional  assistance  to  South 
Vietnam  for  humanitarian  purposes  and 
evacuation  programs  and  in  a  series  of 
16  votes  over  a  3-day  period  it  was  fln.illy 
agreed  to  do  so  to  the  extent  of  appro-xi- 
mately  $325  million. 

One  of  the  new  innovations  in  our  con- 
gressional procedures  instituted  this  year 
is  the  adoption  of  an  overall  congres- 
sional budget  within  which  all  actions  of 
Congress  in  the  apptxipriation  of  money 
must  fit.  In  May  we  voted  for  the  first 
time  on  such  a  budget  resolution  setting 
overall  targets  for  the  year  beginning  on 
July  1.  of  $368.2  billion  to  budget  ex- 
panses,  only  $298.1   billion  in  revenues 
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and  a  resulting  deficit  of  a{H>roKimateIy 
$70  biUion. 

The  Vietnam  situation  deteriorated 
rapidly  and  only  3  weeks  after  we  had 
approved  $325  million  to  help  evacuate 
people  from  Vietnam,  we  approved  $507 
million  to  care  for  and  resettle  those  ref- 
ugees. In  May  we  failed  for  the  first 
time  in  1975,  but  far  from  the  last  time, 
to  override  a  Presidential  veto — this  for 
the  price  support  program  for  wheat, 
cotton,  com.  and  other  feed  grains  and 
dairy  products.  On  this  one  I  thought 
the  President  was  right  and  voted  against 
overriding  the  veto. 

We  spent  2  days  and  had  11  re- 
corded votes  on  various  Issues  In  our 
Defense  Department  procurement  bill 
before  authorizing  $26.5  billion  in  weap- 
ons procurement  and  research  for  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

In  June  another  attempt  to  override 
a  Presidential  veto  failed — this  one  by 
just  five  votes.  At  Issue  was  a  $5.3  billion 
appropriation  to  provide  more  than  1 
million  emergency  Jobs.  This  vote  and  a 
series  of  other  votes  like  it  Illustrated 
more  than  anything  else  the  difference 
between  the  President  and  the  Congress 
on  the  issue  of  our  economy.  The  Presi- 
dent's basic  position  being  that  Federal 
job  programs  didn't  work  and  weren't 
worth  the  cost  and  the  Congress  feeling 
that  something  had  to  be  done  by  the 
Federal  Government  In  view  of  tiie  con- 
tinuing high  imemployment  rates. 

In  June,  also,  the  House  considered  for 
10  days  and  through  22  separate  record- 
ed votes  on  amendments  what  was  per- 
haps tlie  most  controversial  legtelatkm 
of  the  year — the  so-called  energy  tax  bill 
which  sought  to  use  our  tax  code  to  con- 
serve energy  through  a  combination  of 
subsidies  for  things  like  solar  energy  and 
insulation  installed  in  homes  and  taxes 
on  the  manufacturers  or  importers  of  gas 
guzzling  cars. 

The  House  amended  the  bill  so  long 
and  weakened  it  so  much  that  this  Con- 
gressman felt  that  by  the  time  we  were 
through  with  it,  it  was  not  worth  having 
and  voted  against  it  on  final  passage. 
During  the  course  of  the  year  there  were 
probably  more  votes  on  energy  thaii  any 
other  subject  and  at  the  end  of  June  we 
authorized  a  total  of  $5.9  billion  for 
energy  research  and  development  proj- 
ects from  the  period  beginning  Jidy  1, 
1975  and  ending  September  30. 1976. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  In  June, 
we  passed  in  rapid  order  bills  apprc^riat- 
ing  $51.4  billion  for  housing,  our  space 
program  and  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, $7.2  billion  for  pubUc  works,  water 
and  power  development  and  energy  re- 
search programs  and  $44.9  billion  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare.  We  also  failed  by  16 
votes  to  override  a  Presidential  veto  of  an 
emergency  housing  assistance  bill. 

In  July  the  old  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  was  dissolved  because 
of  internal  difficulties  and  a  new  and 
larger  one  was  created  to  take  its  place. 
This  Congressmsui  was  asked  by  the 
Speaker  to  assume  the  chairmanship  of 
that  committee  and  did  so.  The  Con- 
gressional Quarterly  t<x  that  period  de- 
scribed the  debate  cm  this  Issue  as  fol- 
lows: 
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After  three  sessions  of  often  acrimonious 
debate  and  several  votes  on  alternative  pro- 
posals, tlie  House  July  17  by  voice  vote 
passed  a  resolution  (H.  Res.  691)  abolishing 
the  lO-member  Select  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee created  by  the  House  Feb.  19  and  replac- 
ing it  with  a  13-member  panel  having  an 
Identical  mandate  to  investigate  the  U.S.  In- 
telligence establishment. 

From  Jul#  17  when  that  resolution  was 
passed  until  last  week  when  the  commit- 
tee filed  its  final  recommendations  that 
investigation  occupied  most  of  my  time, 
my  efforts,  and  my  energies.  In  view  of 
the  controversy  which  had  surrounded 
the  committee  before  I  got  on  it,  I  knew 
the  job  would  not  be  easy.  The  contro- 
versy remained  throughout  our  work,  but 
that  is  another  subject  on  which  I  could 
write  a  book,  but  probably  won't. 

Another  acrimonious  issue  coming  to 
the  floor  In  July  was  the  question  of 
whether  Americans  would  continue  to 
provide  arms  to  Turkey,  a  NATO  ally, 
when  those  arms  had  apparently  been 
used  by  Turkey  in  an  invasion  of  Cyprus 
to  the  detriment  of  Greece,  anoUier 
NATO  aUy. 

Through  most  of  August  the  House 
took  a  summer  vacation,  but  our  Intel- 
ligence Committee  continued  to  work 
during  part  of  that  period. 

September  saw  the  passage  of  a  bill 
which  had  been  very  controversial  In 
the  past  but  which  this  year  passed  by 
a  wide  margin  because  it  was  wholly 
volimtary  and  educational  instead  of 
msAdatory  —  the  conversion  of  the 
United  States  of  America  from  our  pres- 
ent system  to  the  metric  ssrstem  of 
measurement.  Also.  In  Septonber  we 
undid  something  we  had  done  a  few 
years  ago — putting  Veterans  Day  back 
to  November  11  (people  my  age  still 
think  of  it  as  Armistice  Day)  Instead 
of  trying  to  create  another  3-day  week- 
end by  maldng  it  the  fourth  M<mday  in 
October. 

October  showed  the  passage  of  what 
is  annually  always  our  biggest  appro- 
priation, $90  billion  for  the  Department 
of  Defense.  October  also  showed  passage 
of  a  long-awaited  bill  sponsored  by  titiis 
Congrressman  and  supported  by  most — 
(but  not  all)  of  the  Congressmen  from 
the  State  of  New  York — ^the  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  200-mlle  fishing  limit  area  for  the 
purpose  of  conserving  our  fishery  re- 
sources in  the  United  States  of  America. 
As  this  is  wrlttoi,  the  Senate  has  also 
passed  this  legislation  in  somewhat  dif- 
ferent form  and  final  action,  hopefully 
and  at  long  last,  will  take  place  In  the 
Congress  this  year. 

Another  major  issue  resolved  in  Octo- 
ber involved  the  implementation  of  the 
peace  agreement  worked  out  between  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Israelis  in  the  Sinai 
Desert  stationing  up  to  200  American 
technicians  in  the  Desert  to  monitor  the 
fact  that  the  agreement  was  being  kept. 

November  saw  the  passage  of  a  very 
controversial  consumer  protection  bill 
creating  an  independent  agency  for  that 
purpose  witli  the  power  to  represent  con- 
sumers in  tiie  courts  and  before  other 
Federal  agencies. 

Finally,  just  1  week  before  Christmas, 
Congress  adjourned  after  addressing  at 
least  thi'ee  other  vei-y  controversial  bills. 
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First,  the  bill  authorizing  Federal  loans 
of  up  to  $2.3  biUIon  a  year  to  heU>  New 
York  City  meet  Its  financial  crisis.  Sec- 
ond, a  bill  both  continuing  tiie  tax  reduc- 
tions voted  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
permanently  and  also  closing  quite  a  few 
loopholes  (the  loophole  part  died  in  a 
House-Senate  Conference),  and  lastly, 
voting  to  prohibit  federally  ftmded  air- 
ports from  permitting  the  landing  of  su- 
personic transports  for  a  6-month  period. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  the  voting  rec- 
ord appended  hereto  cannot  possibly  In- 
clude all  of  the  votes.  I  have  tried  to  In- 
clude the  ones  on  which  I  got  the  most 
mail  or  criticism.  To  include  all  of  the 
votes  would  make  not  only  teiTibly  small 
print,  but  terribly  dull  reading.  As  an 
example,  on  July  31  the  House  had  6 
consecutive  record  votes  on  motions  to 
adjourn.  That  does  not  read  like  much, 
but  tliey  were  very  controversial  votes 
nonetheless.  Those  of  us  who  voted 
"yea"  (and  this  Congressman  voted  to 
adjoui-n  six  times)  were  tryhig  to  get  the 
House  NOT  to  consider  the  resumption  of 
arms  sales  to  Turkey. 

To  close  with  a  personal  note,  the  Con- 
gressman grew  at  least  a  year  older  dur- 
ing the  year,  stayed  healthy,  took  a  lot 
of  raps,  gave  some  out,  got  some  praise, 
worked  very,  very  hard,  and  continued  to 
enjoy  the  high  honor  of  representing  over 
half  a  million  people  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

My  voting  record  follovrs: 

VoTWc    Recobd,    1975 

DATE,    ISS17E,    AND     PIKE    VOTE 

January    14 

For  election  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  94th  Congress  the 
nominees  were  Rep.  Carl  Albert,  Speaker  since 
1971,  and  Rep.  John  J.  Rhodes,  minority  lead- 
er since  1973.  Albert  was  elected  287-143 
Albert. 

February    19 

Passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize  additional 
financial  assistance  totaling  $347  million  in 
the  form  of  operating  grants  and  federally 
guaranteed  loans  to  financially  ailing  raU- 
roads  in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest  being 
reorganized  imder  the  Regional  Railroad  Re- 
organization Act  of  1973.  (yea  270;  nay  137). 
Tea. 

Adoption  of  the  resolution  to  establish  a 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  for  deter- 
mining whether  federal  law  enforcement  and 
Intelligence  agencies  had  engaged  in  "Illegal 
or  improper  activities."  (yea  286;  nay  120). 
Yea. 

February    27 

Passage  of  the  blU  to  cut  federal  taxes  by 
$16.2  billion  for  individuals  over  2  years  and 
$5.1  biUlon  for  businesses  over  3  years  and 
repealing  the  percentage  depletion  allowance 
for  most  oU  and  gas  income  retroactive  to 
Jan.  1,  1976.  (yea  317;  nay  97).  Tea. 
March    4 

Adoption  of  the  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  should  conduct  monetary  pol- 
icy in  the  first  half  of  1976  so  as  to  lower 
long-term  interest  rates,  (yea  367;  uay  65). 
Tea. 

March    12 

Passage  of  the  bill  to  make  emergency  fis- 
cal 1975  appropriations  of  $5,941,636,000  for 
several  federal  departments  and  agencies  to 
stimulate  the  creation  of  jobs  and  to  aid  the 
depressed  auto  and  construction  Industries. 
(yea  313;  uay  113) .  Tea. 
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March    13 

.    ot  the  bill  malrtng  ftppropriaUoiu 

of  •8.498.430.000  for  fiscal  1975  for  foreign 
mlUtary  and  economic  «ld.  (yea  212:  u»v 
201).  Nay. 

March    18 
PMuge  of  the  bUl  to  provide  mlnimiun 
federal  «tandards  for  the  regulation  of  sur- 
face mining  and  the  reclamation  of  strip- 
mined  lands,   (yea  333;   nay  8«).  Yea. 
March    20 
Passage  of  the  bill  to  raise  target  prices 
and  loan  rates  for  1975  crops  of  cotton,  wheat 
and  com,  and  to  provide  for  quarterly  pro- 
duction cost  adjustments  In  the  dairy  price 
support  level,  (yea  250;  nay  162).  Nay. 
March  24 
Adoption  of  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill   to  approprUt«  83.674.348.983   for  fiscal 
1975  for  foreign  economic  and  military  as- 
sJsUnoe.  (yea  183;  nay  185) .  Nay. 
Aprils 
Uotlon  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  to  authorise  $2.6  bllUon  In  fiscal  1979- 
79  for  programs  assisting  the  elderly  under 
the  Older  Americans  Act  and  for  senior  vol- 
unteer programs  run  by  ACTION,  (yea  377; 
nay  19) .  Yea. 

ApraiS 
Adoption  of  the  Joint  resolution  to  ap- 
proprUte  8638  mUllon  In  additional  funds 
for  VA  programs  in  fiscal  1975.    (yea  386; 
nay  0).  Yea. 

April  17 
Passage  of  the  bill,  as  amended  by  the 
Education   and  Labor  Ck>mnuttee's  substi- 
tute, to  set  up  a  program  for  federal  assist- 
ance to  states  that  developed  and  enforced 
federaUy  approved  safety  standards  for  youth 
camps,  and  to  provide  for  federal  Inspection 
and     enforcement     of     minimiiTrt     federal 
standards  In  states  that  did  not  develop  their 
own.  (yea  197;  nay  174).  Nay. 
April  24 
Passage  of  the  blU  to  authorize  funds  for 
humanitarian     assistance     and    evacuation 
programs  in  Vietnam  and  to  clarify  the  re- 
strictions on  the  availability  of  funds  for  the 
use  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  Indochina  In 
an  evacuation,  (yea  230;  nay  187).  Yea. 
Mayl 
Passage   of   the   resolution,    as    amended, 
setting  over-all  targets  for  the  fiscal   1976 
budget  of  8368.2  bUlion  in  budget  outlays 
and  8298.1   billion  in  revenues,  with  a  re- 
sulting deficit  of  approximately  $70  billion. 
<  yea  200;  nay  106) .  Yea. 

MmtlS 

Paaaage,  over  the  President's  May  l  veto, 
of  tbe  bin  to  raise  target  prices  and  loan 
rates  for  1975  crops  of  wheat,  cotton,  com 
and  other  feed  grains  and  to  set  dairy  price 
supports  at  80%  of  parity  with  quarterly  ad- 
justments. Rejected  (thus  s\istalnlng  the 
President's  veto),  (yea  245;  nay  182).  Nay. 
Ma^U 

Adoption  of  the  conference  report  to  tatXt 
emergency  fiscal  1975  appropriations  of 
8S.306.608.000  for  several  federal  departments 
and  agencies  to  create  xxnan  than  one  mil- 
lion Jobs,  (yea  293;  nay  109).  Yea. 
May  19 

notion  to  su^>end  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
1976  to  carry  out  provisions  of  the  Marine 
Protection  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972,  spe- 
cifically to  continue  federal  regulation  of 
ocean  dumping  and  to  establish  marine 
sanctuaries,  (yea  377;  nay  17).  Yea. 
JToy  20 

Passage  of  the  bin  to  authorize  $26,545.- 
023,000  In  fiscal  1976  approprlationi  for  De- 
fense Department  wei>.pons  procurement,  i»- 
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search  and  development  programs  and  $5  - 
479.017.000  for  the  budget  transition  period, 
and  setting  active  duty  strength  at  2,100,000 
men.  (yea  332;  nay  64) .  Tea. 

June  4 

Passage  over  the  President's  lifay  29  veto 
of  the  bill  to  make  emergency  fiscal  1976  ap- 
propriations of  $5406.608,000  for  several  fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  as  a  means  of 
cfeatlng  more  than  one  mlUlon  Jobe.  Rejected 
( thus  sustaining  the  President's  veto) .  (yes 
277;  nay  146).  Yea. 

Passage  of  the  bUl  to  extend  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1966  through  Augiist  1985.  and  to  ex- 
pand the  voting  protections  of  the  act  to 
citizens  of  language  minority  groups,  includ- 
ing citizens  of  Spanish  heritage,  Alaskan  na- 
tives. Asian-Americana  and  American  In- 
dians. I  yea  341:  nay  70).  Yea. 

June  5 


Motion  to  recommit  to  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Ck>mmlttee  the 
bUl  to  autborlM  81  4  billion  in  fiscal  1976-77 
for  bealtli  Mrrlees  programs,  including  for- 
mula grants  to  the  states,  family  planning 
community  mental  health  centers,  migrant 
health  centers,  and  community  health  cen- 
ters for  the  medically  underserved.  (yea  9- 
nay  362) .  Nay. 

June  19 

^aeage  of  the  bill  setUng  quotas  on  oil 
imports,  providing  tax  Incentives  for  energy 
conservation  and  investments  in  energy  sav- 
ing device.s.  and  creating  a  trust  fund  to  fi- 
nance development  of  conservation  and  al- 
ternative energy  sources,  (yea  291;  nay  180). 
Nay.  ' 

June  20 
Passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize  $4.7  bUllou 
for  energy  research  and  development  projects 
In  fiscal  1976  and  $1.2  billion  in  the  transi- 
tion quarter  from  July-Sept.  1976.  (yea  317- 
nay  9).  Yea. 

June  24  J' 

Passage  of  the  bill  to  appropriate  $51  429  - 
024.000  in  fiscal  1976  for  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration.  Vet- 
erans Administration  and  several  other  inde- 
pendent agencies  and  to  appropriate  $5  434  - 
617,000  for  the  8-month  transition  period  be- 
tween fiscal  1976  and  fiscal  1977.  (yea  3fll- 
nay  26).  Yea. 

June  24 
Passage  of  the  bill  to  provide  $7.2  billion 
tot  public  works,  water  and  power  develop- 
ment and  energy  research  and  development 
programs  in  fiscal  1976  plus  additional  funds 
for  the  transition  quarter  (yea  877;  nay  28) . 
Yea. 

June  35 


Passage  over  the  President's  June  24  veto 
of  the  bOl  to  provide  temporary  subbldies  for 
purchases  of  homes  by  middle-income  fam- 
Uies  and  to  provide  federal  loans  to  unem- 
ployed homeowners  unable  to  meet  mortgage 
payments.  Rejected  (thus  sustaining  the 
Presidents  veto)   (yea  268;  nay  167).  Yea. 

Passage  of  the  bill  to  make  appropriations 
of  $44.9  bUlion  for  fiscal  1976,  and  the  subse- 
quent 3-month  transition  period,  for  the 
Dept.  of  Labor,  the  health  and  welfare  dlvi- 
.slons  of  the  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
Dept.  and  related  agencies  (yea  368;  nay  39). 
Yea. 

June  26 
Pas.sage  of  U»e  bUl  to  appropriate  $6,987.- 
605.000  for  the  State,  Justice  and  Commerce 
Depts.,  the  federal  Judiciary  and  related 
agencies  for  fiscal  1976  and  $1,666,373,206  for 
the  transition  period  (yea  395:  nay  4).  Yea. 

July  10 

Passage  of  the  bill  to  provide  fiscal  1976 

appropriations  of  $3,664364,775  and  advance 

fiscal   1977  appropriations  of  $60,050,000  for 

tran.sportation    programs   operated    by    the 
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Dept.  of  IVan^MrUtKm  and  related  agencies 
(yea  393;  nay  13).  Tea. 

JVI9  14 

Passage  of  the  bill  to  appropriate  $11  047- 
988,000  for  ttie  Dept.  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  fiscal  1976  and  $2,087,545. 
000  for  the  transition  period  (yea  363-  naw 
••).Yeik.  •       ' 

July  17 

Passage  of  tlie  bill  to  provide  fiscal  197$ 
appropriations  of  $6,265,632,162,  plus  $1 J76  - 
222,038  for  the  8-mouth  transition  period 
for  Treasury,  postal  service  and  general  gov- 
ernment operations.  Including  funds  for  tb« 
White  HoiLse  and  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  (yea  393;  nay  18).  Tea. 

July  22 

Adoption  of  the  resolution  disapproving 
and  thereby  blocking,  the  proposed  plan  of 
President  Ford  to  gradually  lift  price  con- 
trols on  domestic  oU    (yea  262;    nay   167) 
Yea.  '  ■ 

Juty23 

Amendment  to  Increase  appropriations  foe 
acquislUon  of  wetlands  as  a  habitat  for 
migratory  birds  to  $10  million  from  $1  mil- 
lion, (yea  220;  nay  203) .  Yea. 

Passage  of  the  bUl  to  appropriate  $4,101  - 
962,000  for  fiscal  1976  and  $1,143,672,900  for 
the  July  1-Sept.  30.  1976,  transition  period 
for  the  Interior  Dept.  and  related  agencies. 
(yea 417;  nay  8).  Tea. 

'  July  24 
Passage  of  the  bill  to  permit  a  partial 
resumption  of  sblpments  of  T7J8.   arms  to 
Turkey,  (yea  206;  nay  223) .  Nay. 
July  25 
Passage  of  the  bill  to  amend  the  National 
I-abor  Relations  Act  to  allow  lal>or  unions  in 
the  construction  trades  to  strike  and  picket 
contractors  and  subcontractors  engaged  on 
>  the  same  construction  Job  at  a  common  site 
(yea  230;  nay  176) .  Tea. 

July  2$ 
Passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize  $4,067,523.- 

000  for  military  oonstruction  projects  in  fiscal 
1976    and    the   3-montb    transition    period 

1  yea  369;  nay  47) .  Yea. 

July  30 
Adoption  of  the  resolution  to  provide  for 
agreement  to  the  Senate  amendments  to  the 
bill  to  authorize  work  safety  programs  for 
postal  workers  and  provide  for  automatic 
yearly  cost-of-living  pay  Increases  for  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  top  oaQclals  of  the  ex- 
ecutive, legislative  and  Judicial  branches, 
(yea  214;  nay  213) .  Yea. 

July  31 
Passage  of  the  bUl  to  extend  uutU  Marcn  1. 

1976,  from  Aug.  31,  1976.  the  price  control 
and  allocation  authorities  of  the  Emergency 
Petroletim  Allocation  Act  at  1973.  (yea  303- 
nay  117).  Yea. 

Passage  of  the  bill  to  extend  the  Council  on 
Wage  and  Price  Stability  through  Sept.  80. 

1977,  and  to  give  the  coimcil  power  to  require 
reports  and  subpoena  business  records  on 
wages,  costs  and  other  information  for  each 
product  line,  (yea  235;  nay  188) .  Yea. 

September  5 

Passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize  $160  million 
In  fiscal  1976-80  for  a  research  and  demon- 
stration project  aimed  at  promoting  the  use 
of  electric  vehicles  by  individuals,  businesses 
and  government,  (yea  308;  nay  60).  Yea. 

Passage  of  the  bill  to  establish  a  25-member 
national  board  to  plan  and  coordinate  vol- 
untary conversion  to  the  metric  system  of 
meastirement  in  the  T7JB.  (yea  300;  nay 
63).  Yes. 

September  8 

Passage  of  the  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
federal  grants  to  assist  low-lncooM  persona  In 
winterizing  their  dvi-e)]ing.s  and  to  encourage 
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state  and  local  govemmentB  to  InCtaKto  anargy 
conservation    standards    la    ttMir    boUdlng 
codes,  (yea  268;  nay  ISO).  Yes. 
September  9 

Passage  over  the  President's  July  U 
veto  of  the  biU  making  fiscal  1976  and  ad- 
vance fiscal  1977  appropriations  of  $7^80,- 
312,952.  plus  $464,683,000  for  the  3-month 
transition  period,  for  education  programs 
operated  by  the  Dept.  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  related  agencies.  Passed 
(thus  overriding  the  President's  veto),  (yea 
879:  nay  41).  Yea. 

Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  to  designate  oommemoratlon  of  Veterans 
Day  on  Nov.  11,  effective  in  1978,  instead  of 
the  current  designation  of  the  4tb  Monday 
in  October,  (yea  410;  nay  6).  Tea. 
S4pfemberi0 

Passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize  $2.9  bUlion 
for  foreign  econ<nnlc  and  development  aaslst- 
ance  for  fiscal  1976  and  1977.  (yea  244;  nay 
165).  Nay. 

September  11 

Adoptloa  of  the  resolution  to  establish  a 
select  committee  to  investigate  U.S.  service- 
men missing  in  action  in  Indochina,  (yea 
394;  nay  3).  Tea. 

September  23 

Passage  of  the  bill  to  provide  the  President 
with  emergency  etiergy  standby  authority,  to 
authorize  creation  of  a  national  civiUan  stra- 
tegic oil  reserve,  to  extend  price  controls  on 
domestic  oU.  to  establish  a  msmdatory  gaso- 
line allocation  program  and  to  set  fuel  econ- 
omy standards  for  domestic  automobiles, 
(yea  256;  nay  148).  Yea. 
October  2 

Passage  of  the  biU  appropriating  $90,219.- 
(H5.000  for  the  Dept.  of  Defense  for  flsoal  1976 
and  $21,674,671,000  for  the  budget  transition 
period,  July-Sept.  1976,  fOT  Dept.  of  Defense 
activities  and  all  armed  services  and  weapons 
programs,  (yea  SS3;  nay  61).  Tea. 

Passage  of  the  bill  to  authuiee  fiscal  1976 
funds  for  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting, Including  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty,  and  to  provide  a  partial  lifting 
of  the  embargo  on  UJS.  arms  shipments  to 
Turkey,  (yea  237;  nay  176) .  Nay. 
.October  $ 

Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  to  terminate  veterans'  education  benefits 
for    persons    entering    the    military    aftw 
Dec.  31.  1975.  (yea  298;  nay  106) .  Tea. 
October  7 

Passage  over  the  President's  Oct.  3  veto  of 
the  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the  federal 
school  lunch  and  other  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams, (jrea  397;  nay  18).  Tea. 
October  9 

Passage  of  the  bill  to  appropriate  $3,518,- 
723.000  for  Defease  Dept.  construction  proj- 
ects in  flsoal  1976  and  $359,100,000  for  the 
budget  transition  period,  (yea  353;  nay  61). 
Tea. 

Passage  of  the  Joint  resolution  to  Imple- 
ment the  VS.  proposal  for  the  early  warning 
system  in  the  Sinai,  which  included  the  as- 
signment of  up  to  200  American  clTllians  to 
monitor  Egyptian  and  Israeli  forces,  (yea  341; 
nay  69).  Tea. 

Octobers 

Passage  of  the  bill  to  extend  the  U.S.  fish- 
ing limit  to  300  miles  from  12  miles  under 
current  law.  and  to  establish  a  federal  man- 
agement program  for  certain  species  of  fish, 
(yea  208;  nay  101).  Tea. 

October  21 

Passage  of  the  bill  to  give  federal  employees 
the  right  to  partlc^Mtte  In  partisan  political 
campaigns  and  to  run  for  local,  state  or  fed- 
eral offlos.  (yea  988;  n«y  119).  Tea. 

Oelobsr  21 
'    Paasage  of  the  bill  to  auttiortas  8198  mn- 
Iton  for  tiM  Oontumer  Produot  Safe^  OOflft- 
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wtiarfoi  In  fiscal  19T8-78  and  amend  the 
Oonnimer  Product  Safety  Act.  (yea  313;  nay 
86).  Tea. 

October  23 

Passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize  $240  mil- 
lion In  federal  grants  to  provide  unemployed 
railroad  workers  with  Jobs  rehabilitating  the 
Nation's  railroads,  (yea  261;  nay  129).  Tea. 
October  28 

Passage  of  the  bill  to  require  companies 
leasing  oonstimer  goods  to  disclose  fully  the 
terms  and  costs  of  the  lease,  (yea  339;  nay 
41).  Yea.  -; 

Octdlber  30      " 

Passage  of  the  bill  to  require  the  VS. 
Postal  Service  to  go  to  Congress  each  year 
for  all  its  appropriations — ^thus  taking  away 
the  financial  Independence  given  It  in  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1970 — and  re- 
ducing the  Postal  Service's  proposed  first- 
class  rate  increase  to  2  cents,  raising  the 
postage  on  a  first-class  letter  to  12  cents 
Instead  of  13  cents,  (yea  367;  nay  113) .  Tea. 

November  € 

Passage  of  the  bill  to  create  an  independ- 
ent Agency  for  Consumer  Protection  to  co- 
ordinate federal  consumer  protection  activi- 
ties and  represent  consvuner  Interests  before 
other  federal  agencies  and  the  courts,  (yea 
208;  nay  199) .  Yea. 

Passage  of  the  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  to  be  headed  by  a 
director  who  would  sene  as  the  President's 
personal  adviser  on  federal  science  policy, 
(yea  362;  nay  28).  Yea. 

November  10 

Passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize  $634  mU- 
llon in  long-range  funding  for  fiscal  years 
1976-80     for    the    Corporation    for    Public 
Broadcasting,  (yea  336;  nay  26) .  Yea. 
November  11 

Adoption  of  the  resolution  to  condemn  the 
United  Nations'  approval  of  a  resolution 
classifying  Zionism  as  a  form  of  racism,  (yea 
884;  nay  0).  Yea. 

Nof  ember  12 

Adoption  of  the  budget  resolution  to  set 
ceUings  of  $374.9  blUlon  on  fiscal  year  1976 
outlays  and  $409  billion  on  budget  author- 
ity; set  a  floor  of  $301.8  billion  on  revenues 
and  $73.1  bUUon  as  the  budget  deflclt  and 
$620.5  bUllMi  as  the  public  debt,  (yea  226; 
nay  191).  Yea. 

November  13 

Passage  of  the  bill  to  Increase  the  tempo- 
rary federal  debt  limit  to  $595  billion  and  ex- 
tend it  through  March  16, 1976.  (yea  213;  nay 
198).  Yea. 

December  2 

Passage  of  the  bill  to  authorise  federal 
loans  of  up  to  $2.3  billion  a  year  to  help  New 
York  City  ooeet  seasonal  cash  flow  needs, 
(yea  213;  nay  203).  Yea. 

December  4 

Passage  of  the  bill  to  reduce  1976  Indi- 
vidual and  business  taxes  by  $16.5  billion  by 
extending  the  temporary  1975  tax  cuts — 
making  the  cuts  permanent  for  individ- 
uals— establish  a  limitation  on  artificial 
losses  used  to  ciu-b  tax  shelters,  strengthen 
the  existing  minimum  income  tax  on  prefer- 
ence Income,  simplify  individual  income  tax 
computation,  restrict  existing  business  ex- 
pense deductions,  limit  variotis  tax  benefits 
on  foreign  Income,  restrict  tax  deferral  pref- 
erences for  domestic  international  sales  cor- 
porations, revise  tax  treatment  of  capital 
gains  and  losses,  expand  use  of  retirement 
account  deductions,  and  make  other  revi- 
sions in  federal  tax  laws.  (Yea  257;  nay  168) . 
Tea. 

December  8 

Passage  of  the  bill  to  extend  for  10  years 
the  federal  program  insuring  the  public 
against  damages  up  to  8660  million  resulting 
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from  a  nuclear  accident  and  limiting  the 
liability  of  the  nuclear  power  industry,  in 
such  event,  to  that  amotmt.  (Yea  329;  nay 
61).  Yea. 

December  17 
Passage  of  the  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
quarterly  adjustments  in  the  support  price 
of  milk  until  March  31,  1978,  and  Increase 
the  support  price  to  a  minimum  of  85  fr  of 
parity.  (Yea  307,  nay  111) .  Nay. 
December  18 

Passage  over  the  President's  Dec.  17  veto 
of  the  bill  to  cut'  federal  taJcea  approximatelv 
$8.4  binion  in  1976  by  extending  1975  tax 
reductions  through  June  30,  1976.  Rejected 
(thus  sustaining  President's  veto).  (Yea  265; 
nay  157).  Yea. 

Amendment  to  prohibit  federaUy  funded 
airports  from  permitting  the  landing  of 
supersonic  aircraft  for  a  period  of  6  months. 
(Yea  199;  nay  188).  Yea. 


NFL  COACH  OP  THE  YEAR 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  19.  1976 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ain  pleased  to  announce  'Oiat 
Mr.  Ted  Marchibroda  of  Franklin,  Pa., 
located  in  my  23d  Congressional  District, 
has  been  named  the  "NFL  Coach  of  the 
Year"  by  the  Associated  Press.  He  has 
also  been  named  the  "National  Football 
League  Coach  of  the  Year"  by  the  corre- 
spondents of  the  Sporting  News.  I  would 
like  to  offer  my  congratulations  to  this 
fine  head  coach  of  the  Baltimore  Colts, 
and  bring  his  career  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

Since  becoming  head  coach  of  the  Bal- 
timore Colts  last  February,  Marchibroda 
improved  the  team's  record  from  2-12  in 
1974  to  10-5  in  1975.  The  Colts  won  the 
eastern  division  title  in  the  American 
Football  Conference  in  Marchfboda's 
first  year  as  head  coach.  He  has  been  de- 
scribed by  the  New  York  Daily  News  as 
an  offensive  genius. 

Marchibroda  graduated  from  Franklin 
High  School,  Franklin,  Pa.,  in  1949,  where 
he  was  outstanding  in  both  football  and 
basketbsdl.  He  was  the  star  quarterback 
for  St.  Bona  venture  in  1950  and  1951,  the 
last  2  years  that  the  school  played  in- 
tercollegiate football.  Transferring  to  the 
Universitj-  of  Detroit  for  the  1952  season, 
he  became  one  of  the  Nation's  leading 
passei-s.  He  retm-ned  to  St.  Bouaventure 
in  1953  and  graduated. 

Marchibroda 's  professional  football 
career  began  in  1953  when  he  was  the 
Pittsburgh  Steeler's  top  draft  choice,  but 
his  career  was  interrupted  by  military 
service  in  his  rookie  year.  Returning  to 
professional  football  in  1955,  he  was  the 
No.  2  passer  in  the  NFL  in  1956.  He  con- 
cluded his  playing  career  in  1957  with 
the  Chicago — ^now  St.  Louis — Cardinsds. 

After  4  years  in  the  sports  equipment 
business  in  Pittsburgh,  Marchibroda  re- 
turned to  professi(mal  football  in  1961 
as  an  offensive  backfleld  coach  for  the 
Washingttm  Redskins.  Altec  4  years  with 
the  Redskins,  he  Joined  George  Allen 
and  the  Los  Angeles  team,  returning  to 
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Washington  In  1971,  with  George  Allen, 
as  the  team's  offensive  coordinator. 

Marchlbroda  became  head  coach  of 
the  Baltimore  Colts  in  February  1975.  He 
is  the  fifth  head  coach  that  the  Colts 
have  had  In  the  last  4  years.  The  Colts 
won  their  last  nine  regiUar-season  games 
imder  Marchlbroda  last  season,  and  he 
started  to  win  support  that  resulted  in 
the  "NFL  Coach  of  the  Year"  honor. 

B^urchlbroda  is  married  to  the  former 
Henrietta  Ann  Schossler  of  Oil  City,  Pa. 
They  and  their  four  children  now  reside 
in  Falls  Church,  Va. 
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ownership  of  aU  land,  (e)  destvoyliig  the 
free  enterprlae  ■yatam  through  th«  iMttail^ 
allzation  of  the  hoiudng,  traiuportatloii  ^"^ 
energy  Indiutrleai  (f)  rfnalliig  «iw^»w<|fti  in- 
stabUlty,  nunpant  Inflation,  exoenlve  taxa- 
tion and  deficit  q>endlng:  therefore,  .  .  . 


THE  DANGERS  OF  REGIONAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

or  ILUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19.  1976 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  E^Deaker.  two  organi- 
zations in  my  district,  the  West  Subur- 
ban Property  Owners  Association  and  the 
Save  Our  Suburbs  Organization,  have 
taken  an  active  interest  in  the  problems 
of  regional  government  movement. 

Their  concerns  are  expressed  in  a  res- 
olution affirming  their  faith  in  the  n.S. 
Constitution,  and  I  request  that  this  res- 
olution be  set  forth  at  this  point  in  the 

RCCOBO. 

AFruiMATioN  or  Faith  ii*  the  UNmo  States 
CoNSTirtmoN 

Whereas,  Our  form  of  government  is  based 
on  the  phUoaophy  that  our  rights  are  Ood- 
glven — Inherent   and    unalienable;    and 

Whereas,  Our  Founding  Fathers  in  seek- 
ing to  preserve  this  concept  of  Ood-glven 
rights  deliberately  limited  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government  by:  (a)  guaranteeing 
to  each  State  a  Republican  form  of  govern- 
ment— State  Sovereignty  (Article  IV,  Sec- 
tion 4.  UjS.  Constitution),  (b)  reserving  to 
the  People  and  to  the  States  powers  not 
specified  to  tlie  Federal  Government  (Amend- 
ments IX  and  X,  U.S.  Constitution):   and 

Whereas,  These  far-sighted  provisions  have 
guaranteed  to  the  People:  (a)  Individual 
freedom,  (b)  private  property  rights,  (c) 
local  government  supervised  by  elected  offi- 
cials, (d)  control  over  taxation/ limited  tax- 
ation,   (e)    the  free  enterprise  system;   and 

Whereas.  These  blessings  of  freedom  have 
served  this  Nation  well  tot  two  hundred 
years;  and 

Whereas,  We  have  been  witnessing  the 
subtle  but  nevertheless  systematic  subver- 
sion of  these  freedoms  and  of  our  form  of 
government  as  a  result  of  legislation,  court 
rulings,  executive  orders  and  bureaucratic 
guidelines:  and 

Whereas,  This  subversion  can  now  be  doc- 
umented and  identified  as  the  Regional  Gov- 
ernment Movement;  and 

Whereas,  This  new  form  of  government  is: 

(a)  forcing  the  fusion  of  the  fifty  Sovereign 
States  into  ten  federally-controlled  regions, 

(b)  eliminating  local  governments  by  man- 
dating the  transfer  of  their  functions  to 
areawide  agencies  as  a  prerequisite  for  quali- 
fying for  federal  funding,  (c)  uansf erring 
the  power  over  government  from  the  people 
and  their  elected  oiBclals  to  appointees  at 
regional  levels,  (d)  destroying  private  prop- 
erty rights  and  the  freedom  of  choice 
throu^  the  imposition  of  "quota"  economic, 
racial  and  social  Integration  in  housing,  edu- 
cation and  employment  and  federal  control/ 


QUESTIONING  THE  VAUDITY  OP 
THE   CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX 


HON.  BO  GINN 

or   OCOECIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  February  19,  1976 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Victor 

Mereskl  has  prepared  an  analysis  of  the 

validity  of  the  Ccmsumer  Price  Index. 

This  carefully  prepared  dociunent  merits 

the  consideration  of  us  all,  smd  I  include 

it  in  the  Record  at  this  point : 

The  CoNSTTMBt  Pbzce  Iin>Ez:    A  Nu&ibcr 

That  8tkai.s  Moivet 

(By  E.  Victor  Mereskl) 

OV£avI£W   AND    SUMMATION 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI)  has  gen- 
erally been  Intended  as  a  cost -of -living  in- 
dex. But  the  cost-of-living  has  never  been 
what  the  CPI  has  actually  shown.  This  means 
that  the  understatement  of  the  true  rise  In 
inflation  causes  money  which  should  be  go- 
ing to  the  lower  Income  groups  to  go  to  the 
higher  income  groups.  Vigorous  citizen  action 
is  necessary  to  reform  the  CPI  to  perform  its 
function  of  fair  adjustment  of  Income  to 
the  rise  In  prices. 

CPI  /unctions  and  importance 
An  article  by  Julius  Shlskln,  Commissioner 
of  Labor  Statistics,  states  the  functions  of  the 
CPI.  "It  serves  two  major  functions;  It  Is 
a  yardstick  for  revising  wages,  salaries,  tmd 
other  income  payments  to  keep  in  step  with 
rising  prices,  and  it  is  an  indicator  of  the 
rate  of  Inflation  In  the  American  economy."  > 
Most  of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
is  alTected  by  the  CPI.  The  incomes  of  the 
following  people  are  tied  to  the  CPI: 

6  million  union  workers,  29  to  31  million 
social  security  recipients,  13  to  18  million 
food  stamp  users,  2  million  retired  military 
and  Federal  Civil  Service  employees  and  sur- 
vivors, 600,000  postal  workers.  24  million 
children  served  school  breakfast  or  lunch 
(these  rates  are  adjusted  by  the  change  tn 
the  CPI  series  'Tood  away  from  home"), 
many  people  with  rental  and/or  royalty  con- 
tracts, many  people  with  child  support  agree- 
ments, many  millions  Indirectly  tied  to  the 
CPI  (For  these  workers  the  change  In  the 
CPI  is  referred  to  in  determining  what  wages 
wlU  be  paid.  Other  workers,  partlctilarly 
those  in  smaller  businesses,  have  their  wages 
set  by  reference  to  wages  in  larger  businesses, 
which  were  tied  to  the  CPI.) ,  and  dependents 
of  any  of  the  above.' 

Mr.  Shlskln  also  points  out  '*.  .  .  It  Is  clear 
that  an  accurate  Consumer  Price  Index  Is  of 
utmost  Importance.  At  present,  a  1  percent 
change  In  the  index  triggers  at  least  a  $1 
billion  Increase  In  Income  under  escalation 
provisions.  An  error  of  only  0.1  percent  can 
thus  lead  to  the  mlsallocatlon  of  over  $100 
mnilon."'  In  "Flgtires  Do  Lie"  Shirley 
Schlebia  tells  us,  "How  much  even  a  slight 
change  in  the  CPI  can  mean  was  pointed  up 
in  December  [1974]  when  BLS  [Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  1  annoiuiced  an  error  of  one- 
tenth  of  an  Index  point  for  the  yardstick  on 
the  high  side.  Kennecott  Copper  Corp.,  for 
example,  said  it  meant  overpayment  of  one- 
cent-an-hour  for  its  10,000  hourly  employees 
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and  would  cost  the  company  more  than 
•300,000,  If  extended  over  a  full  year."  < 
Semantic  Juggling 
Many  sources  claim  the  major  imsolred 
problem  of  the  CPI  U  quality  changes  in 
products.  I  say  the  major  problem  is  the 
semantic  Juggling  used  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  majority  of  people.  TTie  CPI  is  not  a 
coet-of-Uvlng  index  but  It  is  referred  to  and 
used  as  If  it  were.  How  thoroughly  mlshi- 
formed  the  general  population  is  can  be  well 
Illustrated  by  a  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
contaming  this  semantic  confusion. 

"Over  history's  ample  spread,  there  have 
been  some  real  declines  in  the  cost  of  living. 
But  not  in  modern  times — not  in  almost 
half  a  century.  The  natlon>i  oonaumer  price 
index  fell  in  the  Great  Depression,  hitting 
bottom  in  1933.  With  some  slight  and  rare 
pauses,  it  has  risen  ever  since,  for  a  climb  of 
some  322%.  ..  .  (Price  behavior)  can  be  ob- 
served in  annual  increases  ( %  gains  from  a 
year  earlier)  recorded  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
menfk  monthly  consumer  price  index  (cost 
of  Uving).  .  .  .  Those  10%-pltu  gains  of  last 
year  are  what  the  economists  mean  by 
'double-digit'  inflation." ' 

Repeatedly  tlie  reporter  confuses  or  equates 
different  concepU.  Not  only  has  he  confused 
and  equated  "coet-of-Uvlng"  and  "CPI"  but 
also  this  confusion  has  passed  the  editorial 
staff  of  one  of  the  most  prestigious  financial 
Journals  In  America.  One  can  only  suspect 
that  promoting  this  semanUc  confusion  Is 
In  the  Interest  of  American  business. 

Another  example  which  clearly  Illustrates 
the  semantic  Juggling  between  the  CPI  and 
cost-of-living  Involves  military  retirement. 
In  1968,  when  Congress  revised  the  military 
retirement  system,  it  abolished  recomputa- 
tlon  of  retired  pay.  Recomputation  was  a  sys- 
tem by  which  the  retta-ee's  pension  was  a 
fixed  percentage  of  active  duty  pay,  so  that 
pensions  Increased  when  active  duty  pay  in- 
creased. Recomputation  had  been  used  for 
about  160  years  and  was  an  inducement  to 
enlist.  Congress  refused  to  admit  a  contrac- 
tual obligation  to  continue  recomputation  for 
personnel  who  had  enlisted  and  reenllsted 
while  it  was  In  effect,  or  even  had  retired 
under  that  system.  Starting  In  1968  retirees 
received  only  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  basic 
pay  for  their  grade  or  rank  at  the  time  they 
retired.  In  1963  Congress  admitted  a  moral 
obligation  to  increase  retired  pay  to  keep  up 
with  the  cost-of-living.  In  doing  this  Con- 
gress tied  Increases  In  retired  pay  to  in- 
creases in  the  CPI,  thereby  equating  the  CPI 
with  the  cost-of-living.  About  1968  Congress 
added  an  additional  1  %  boost  to  compensate 
for  the  roughly  6  month  time  lag  in  receiving 
the  CPI  adjustment.  Thia  1%  add-on  is  now 
under  attack  as  being  too  generous,  when 
in  reality  retired  personnel  already  are  re- 
ceiving much  less  than  they  were  promised. 
Factors  of  Underestimation 

The  cost-of-living  underestimation  Is  the 
result  of  using  the  CPI  as  a  cost-of-living 
Index,  not  including  taxes,  and  biased  popu- 
lation coverage.  This  underesthnatlon  in  the 
cost-of-living  is  further  compounded  by  the 
fact  that  the  CPI  actually  underestimates 
even  the  Increase  iji  consumer  prices  them- 
selves. v^Then  the  distortions  In  the  CPI  are 
multiplied  by  coiiXusion  of  the  CPI  with  the 
cost-of-living,  gross  underestimates  occur. 
Underestimates  of  the  CPI  are  cavised  by  the 
effect  of  weighting,  by  problems  In  quality 
adjustments,  by  lack  of  quantity  adjust- 
ments, by  the  Inaccuracy  of  price  Informa- 
Uon.  by  deliberately  delaying  Inclusion  of 
price  changes,  and  by  linking  procedures. 
WeighUng  and  Quality  Adjustments 
The  majority  of  adjustments  and  weight- 
ing changes  appear  to  result  in  an  index 
that  understates  the  true  rise.  Stlgler  and 
Xlndahl   compared   BLS   weighted   vs.   wx- 
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weighted  prices.  Thfcy  found  that  over  a  ten 
year  period  the  weighted  Indexes  feU  In 
relationship  to  the  unweighted  Indexes.*  In 
other  words,  weighted  Indexes  reduced  the 
amount  at  the  rise  In  prices. 

Perhaps  more  complex  than  the  problem 
of  fairly  weighting  the  contributors  to  the 
CPI  IB  the  problem  of  adjusting  prices  to 
allow  for  increases  or  decreases  In  the  quaUty 
of  a  product.  Some  studies  of  the  new  auto- 
mobile component  of  the  CPI  for  the  period 
before  1960  reach  oontradlctory  conclusions. 
More  recent  studies  for  the  period  since  1960 
agree  in  finding  automobile  price  Increases 
understated  by  16  to  20%.'  At  least  two  stud- 
ies on  refrigerator  prices  also  point  to  price 
increases  being  understated.* 

Jack  E.  Trlplett  made  these  perceptive  ob- 
servations: "The  reader  may  wonder,  how- 
ever, how  it  Is  possible  that  quaUty  error 
can  cause  price  Indexes  to  be  biased  down- 
ward. Clearly  downward  bias  can  result  when 
deterioration  In  products  and  services  Is  not 

fully  allowed  for  in  lAie  Indexes Elsewhere 

It  has  been  shown  that  even  when  the  quality 
of  a  product  is  Improving  rapidly,  the  quality 
errors  that  get  into  the  Index  may  give  It  a 
downward  error  Instead  of  the  upward  bias 
so  frequently  assumed."  * 

The  October  1976  Monthly  Economic  Letter 
by  the  Plret  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
shows  a  graph  of  the  BLS  New -car  prices  and 
Used-car  jnlces.  The  New-car  prices  are  at  a 
low  (ahout  90)  In  1966,  essentially  unchang- 
ing from  1968  thru  1968,  and  rising  to  126 
in  1976.  Used-car  prices  go  from  about  70  In 
1965  to  140  In  1975.  The  accompanying  re- 
port mentions  that  sticker  prices  have  risen 
an  average  of  $1,200  In  Jtist  the  last  5  years." 
Common  sense  tells  us  If  a  new  car  cost  $2,000 
In  1955  and  a  3  year  old  used  car  cost  $1,000 
in  the  same  year,  then  in  1976  the  relative 
prices  of  new  and  tised  cars  should  be  ap- 
proximately the  same.  The  BliB  graph  Indi- 
cates that  the  new  car  price  In  1976  was 
about  39?c>  higher  than  in  186R  while  the 
used  car  price  rose  about  100%.  This  means 
the  1976  new  car  price  would  be  about  $2,780 
and  the  3  year  old  used  car,  $2,000.  It  Is  prob- 
ably true  that  used  car  prices  have  risen 
faster  than  new  car  prices  have  in  the  recent 
past  (partly  because  the  older  cars  get  better 
gas  mileage) .  But  saying  as  the  BLS  graph 
does,  that  new  car  prices  were  the  same  in 
1968  as  they  were  In  1968,  Is  obviously  ridic- 
ulous. It  is  my  belief  that  if  the  1965  iHicee 
were  correct  then  the  BLS  has  distorted  the 
1975  prices  to  Indicate  new  car  prices  about 
60%  lower  than  they  should  be,  which  would 
be  about  $4,000. 

This  abuse  of  the  public  is  compounded  by 
the  CPI  not  being  increased  for  decreases  In 
quality  and  quantity  of  products.  Is  there 
any  adult  who  has  not  bought  something  for 
years  only  to  suddenly  find  the  manufactxirer 
has  substitvited  something  that  costs  the 
manufacturer  less  and  now  the  item  is  not  as 
good  as  it  was?  The  quaUty  and  quantity  of 
service  at  service  stations  Is  currently  being 
reduced  drastically.  For  example,  gas  station 
owners  increasingly  are  saving  payroll  ex- 
penses by  having  customers  pump  their  own 
gas,  check  their  own  tires,  and  wash  their 
own  windshields.  The  savings,  between  full 
and  mini-service,  are  minimal  to  the  con- 
sumer. But  use  of  consumer  labor  causes  the 
gas  company  profits  to  soar. 

Lack  oj  quantity  adjustments 

The  distortion  in  the  CPI  due  to  quantity 
reductions  is  fairly  clear.  Steve  Babson  and 
Nancy  Brigham  tell  us  In  Why  Do  We  Spend 
So  much?  "Government  statistics  don't  tell 
half  the  story.  For  one  thing,  they  fall  to 
take  Into  account  the  niunerous  Invisible 
price  Increases  companies  pass  on  to  con- 
sumers, things  you  don't  catch  unless  you 
carefully  weigh  or  Inspect  the  product.  The 
Hershey  ten  cent  candy  bar  is  a  good  example. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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The  prloe  of  their  candy  bar  hasn't  changed 
for  decades.  But  the  amount  of  chocolate  In 
the  bar  has  dropped  from  2.0  ounces  In  1066 
to  1J3  ounces  In  1073.  Tliat's  37%  leas  Choco- 
late In  1073  t<x  your  dime  than  In  1966.  But 
as  far  as  the  government  statistics  are  con- 
cerned, the  price  of  the  Hershey  chocolate 
bar  hasn't  gone  up."  " 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  carried  a  very 
revealing  article  entitled  "Short  Counts 
Mean  That  the  Constuner  Pays  More  for 
Less."  It  tells  about  Art  Merrill,  a  radio  show 
host,  who  enlisted  his  listeners'  help  In 
cotmtlng  stationery,  foods,  drugs,  household 
suppUes.  hardware  items  and  other  counta- 
ble Items.  Products  averaged  10  to  30% 
short,  but  going  as  high  as  60%  short.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  confirmed  Mr.  Merrill's 
fipdtngn  by  conducting  their  own  three  state 
survey  of  over  500  randomly  selected  prod- 
ucts. They  fotmd  office  suppUes  to  be  short 
63%  of  time  time  and  overcounted  14% 
of  the  time.  Foodsttiffs  were  shorted  40% 
and  overcotmted  5%  of  the  time.  33%  of 
houseware  Items  were  shorted  and  there 
were  no  overcounts.  The  most  frequently 
shorted  houseware  Item  was  facial  tissues. 
18%  of  prescription  and  ovM'-the-counter 
drug  Items  were  short  while  6%  were  over- 
counted. A  chain  store  manager  said,  "Cus- 
tomers cheat  by  stealing.  We  get  even  by 
shorting  them."  " 

In  the  United  States  diurlng  the  second 
quarter  of  1976  an  annual  rate  of  $204 
bUllon  was  spent  on  food.^*  Using  the  data 
that  40%  of  foodstuffs  were  short  and  S% 
were  over,  by  approximation  we  can  say  the 
constuner  will  end  up  shorted  over  ^  ot  the 
time.  I  am  understating  the  amotuit  of 
shortage  by  subtracting  the  percentage  over- 
counted from  the  percentage  short.  Gener- 
ally shorts  are  greater  In  amoimt  than  over- 
ages by  a  significant  amount.  ^  of  304  bil- 
lion Is  68  bllUon.  MiUtlplying  by  a  common 
shortage  of  16%  we  come  up  with  the  con- 
servative flgtire  of  over  $10  billon  that  Is 
being  stolen  from  consumers  on  food  items 
only,  every  year. 

Pricing  Inaccuracy 

The  acciu-acy  of  the  CPI  Is  also  compro- 
mised by  Inadequacies  in  the  coUectlon  and 
selection  of  prices  that  border  on  the  In- 
credible. In  the  article  titled  "Figures  Do 
Lie"  Barron's  teUs  us  that,  "For  the  first 
11  months  of  1973.  the  Wholesale  Price  In- 
dex showed  that  gasoline  prices  went  up 
82%.  while  the  CPI  Indicated  they  rose  only 
16%."  **  Reasons  for  the  difference  involve 
tise  of  Industry  flgtu-es  and  use  of  only  do- 
mestic production  prices." 

Delaying  Price  Changes 

Due  to  a  1948  cut  in  appr(q>rlatlons  a 
switch  from  monthly  to  quarterly  sampling 
of  prices  was  made  for  most  cities.  Estimates 
were  used  between  quarterly  pricings  for 
these  cities.  The  BLS  admitted  this  procedure 
caused  errors  in  monthly  price  movements 
but  there  were  no  long-term  errors  because 
the  next  pricing  In  each  city  made  an  auto- 
matic correction.  The  1964  revision  of  the 
CPI  stopped  using  these  estimates.  The  Bu- 
reau decided  to  hold  prices  constant  for  all 
cities  not  actually  priced.  The  BLS  again 
admits  this  introduces  a  lag  In  price  changes, 
but  feels  that  is  satisfactory  because  now 
they  don't  have  to  correct  for  overestimates. 
In  other  words,  the  designers  of  the  CPI  feel 
it  Is  better  always  to  have  another  error  on 
the  low  (or  lagging)  side  than  occasionally 
to  have  an  overestimate.'" 

Linking  Procedure 

Sidney  A.  Jaffe  Informs  tis,  "There  are 
varying  practices  employed  In  the  CPI  for 
the  comparison  of  prices  when  products 
change.  ...  In  the  absence  of  Information 
on  price  and  cost  difference  due  to  quality, 
the  BLS  uses  either  direct  comparison  pro- 
cedvures  ...  or  linking  procedures.  The  first 
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procedure,  on  the  assumption  [emphasis 
added]  of  higher  quality.  Introduces  an  up- 
VBitl  bias  in  the  Index.  The  Unking  ihto- 
cadure  ...  by  Introducing  a  new  Iton  at  the 
index  level  of  the  old  Item  which  It  replaces 
can  be  presiuned  to  cause  a  downward  bias 
when  the  price  trend  is  upward."  "  And  the 
price  trend  Is  upward  most  ot  the  time, 
while  the  quaUty  trend  is  generaUy  down- 
ward. 

Taxes  and  population  coverage 

The  inadequacy  of  the  present  CPI  as  a 
measure  of  consumer  prices  becomes  even 
more  tmacceptable  when  the  CPI  Is  used  as 
If  It  were  a  measure  of  the  cost-of-Uvlng.  At 
least  two  major  adjustments  would  have  to 
be  made  In  order  for  the  CPI  to  measure  cost- 
of-living.  The  effect  of  taxes  would  have  to 
be  figured  Into  the  Index,  and  the  popula- 
tion on  which  the  Index  Is  based  would  have 
to  be  made  more  representative. 

The  inclusion  of  Income  taxes  into  the 
CPI  would  cause  a  much  steQ>er  rise  In  the 
CPI.  With  our  graduated  scale  for  InCwne 
tax,  as  Inflation  causes  a  rise  in  the  number 
of  doUars  received,  a  person  has  to  pay  a 
larger  percentage  of  those  doUars  back  to  the 
government.  Mr.  Shlskln  puts  It  this  way, 
".  .  .  the  CPI  does  not  Include  Income  and 
and  social  security  taxes  since  (unlike  sales 
taxes)  these  costs  are  not  directly  associated 
with  retail  prices  of  specific  goods  and  serv- 
ices, whereas  a  true  cost-of-Uvlng  Index 
would  explicitly  include  them."  (Emphasis 
added)  " 

In  another  article  by  BLS  personnel  a  ta- 
ble is  presented  showing  that  from  Sept. 
1939  to  Aug.  1951  the  CPI  rose  from  100.0  to 
180.1  whUe  an  Index  at  prices  an  Income  tax 
combined  would  have  risen  from  100.0  to 
210.8."  This  added  30%  Increase  in  Just  12 
years  Is  only  from  Including  Income  taxes. 
They  didn't  add  in  social  security  taxes. 
They  then  proceeded  with  typical  Juggling 
of  the  figures — caUed  "adjustments"  and 
"weighting" — and  came  up  with  another  typ- 
ical tmderstatement  of  the  true  rise.  This 
tune  they  said  the  combined  index  would 
rise  only  10  ^i  more  than  the  CPI  rose.* 

The  average  new^aper  reader  probably 
does  not  realize  that  the  CPI  is  based  on  the 
living  costs  of  only  a  selected  group  of  con- 
sumers." The  last  revision  of  the  CPI  raised 
the  population  coverage  to  less  than  46%  of 
the  total  population.*"  The  current  CPI  re- 
vision has  placed  emphasis  on  deciding  who 
would  be  counted  In  the  Index  pt^ulation." 
The  BLS  appears  to  have  taken  a  step  In  the 
right  direction  by  deciding  to  Increase  cov- 
erage to  80%  of  the  noninstltutional  popu- 
lation. I  have  not  found  a  reason  for  the  Bu- 
reau excluding  military  personnel.  But  since 
military  Income  is  below  average,  the  effect 
is  to  help  ensure  a  higher  lnc(Mne  level  being 
used  for  the  index.  The  present  p<^ulation's 
income  level  ($10,600  in  1971).  which  is  used 
as  a  basis  for  figuring  the  CPI.  is  well  above 
average.  We  need  to  use  a  median  Income  of 
all  pec^le.  not  Just  an  average  Income,  as 
the  basis.  Using  average  income  makes  one 
Rockefeller  count  the  same  as  1000  ordinary- 
people . 

New   CPI 

Our  government  is  planning  to  Introduce  a 
New  CPI  which  is  expected  to  show  that  the 
old  CPI  overstated  the  rise  in  consumer 
prices.^'  One  of  the  various  methods  used  to 
accomplish  this  neat  trick  is  to  use  the  price 
of  new  products  (which  are  notoriously  over- 
priced) saying,  as  the  price  drops,  "See  con- 
stuner prices  are  going  down."  The  elec- 
tronic calculator  Is  a  recent  example. 

By  using  the  cost  of  prototypes  and  experi- 
mental models  we  can  always  show  that 
prices  are  falling,  after  we  get  an  order  to 
build  10,000  of  them.  We  can  ignore,  as  un- 
important, the  cases  where  prototype  costs 
Increase  and  finally  the  project  is  shelved  as 
unfeasible.  An  interesting  comparison  Is  the 
projected  cost  of  a  plan  backed  by  Tlieodore 
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Hooeevelt  for  turning  water  power  at  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  Into  electric  power  (dismissed  aa 
unfeasible  at  a  cost  of  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars)  with  today's  projected  cost  (In  tbe 
billions  of  dollars).*  Tbe  hundred-f<dd,  or 
10,000'^; ,  Increase  would  give  a  truer  picture 
of  the  increase  in  Inflation  and  cost-of-living 
between  then  and  now.  This  may  help  give  a 
clearer  perception  of  the  enormity  of  the  dis- 
tortion In  the  CPI. 

Needed  legislation 

We  need  legislation  to  prevent  the  use  of 
any  new  product  prices  in  the  CPI  until  the 
product  has  stabilized  In  price.  This  should 
be  about  20  years  after  Introduction,  and 
certainly  only  after  patent  protection  has 
run  out.  Competition  is  essential  for  setting 
fair  prices  on  new  products  in  our  free  enter- 
prise system.  Legislation  Is  also  needed  to 
Increase  the  manpower  and  funds  available 
to  the  BLS  to  help  ensure  a  more  accurate 
CPI.  Legislation  without  adequate  funding 
can  be  meaningless,  except  for  appearances. 
Even  though  legislation  appears  to  be  the 
answer  to  obtain  an  accurate  cost-of-living 
Index,  we  should  recognize  that  most  poll- 
tlclana  work  for  the  wealthy.  ■«  primarily  due 
to  a  need  for  large  amounts  of  campaign 
money  to  get  tiected. 

If  people  wi:h  to  protect  their  hard-won 
wage  contracts  and  retirement  benetlts  they 
Should  write  th>)ir  congressmen  urging  sup- 
port for  corrective  legislation.  ITiey  can  also 
spread  the  word  to  others.  Legislative  action 
should  Include  indexing  (the  process  of 
changing  prices  to  agree  with  a  cost-of-living 
Index)  of  all  prices  and  wages  so  that  changes 
In  Inflation  produce  less  hardship.  Some  peo- 
ple fear  that  Indexing  of  wages  and  prices 
will  Increase  Inflation.  Recent  experience  In 
other  countries  refutes  this.  Some  countries 
that  have  the  lowest  rate  of  increase  In  their 
CPI  have  had  extensive  Indexation  of  wages 
for  a  long  time.  Examples  are  Luxcmboiu^ 
which  had  an  average  price  increase  of  3.9% 
and  Belgium  with  3.3%." 

As  tbe  comment  by  the  chain  store  mana- 
ger indicates,  we  should  be  8i>endlug  as  much 
money  to  flght  crime  by  managers  as  we 
spend  to  flght  crime  by  shoplifters.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  tlO  billion  per  year  stolen  by 
shorting  consumers  on  food  items,  there  I" 
another  a5  billion  per  year  stolen,  on  food 
Items  only,  by  means  of  price  fixing  by  agri- 
business resulting  In  overcharges  to  the  con- 
sumer estimated  at  9100  per  year  per  fam- 
Uy.»  Since  t5  billion  works  out  to  $100  per 
year  per  family,  then  the  910  billion  men- 
tioned before  Is  an  additional  9200  per  year 
per  family.  We  should  ask  our  congreaBixuui 
for  legislation  which  would  do  aomethlng 
about  saving  that  9300  per  year  stolen  from 
every  family's  food  budget.  As  a  beginning 
we  should  pass  legislation  requiring  Just  1% 
of  all  law  enforcement  funds  be  used  to  flght 
crime  against  the  consumer.  Perhaps  it  needs 
repeating  that  the  consumer  pays  all  law 
enforcement  costs  since  the  consumer  pays 
all  the  taxes,  including  corporate  taxes. 
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ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  CHURCH  IN 
BRUSSELS  AT  THE  SECOND 
WORLD  CONGRESS  ON  SOVIET 
JEWRY 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or    MASSACHUSZTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  19,  1976 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
that  my  colleagues  will  want  to  read  the 
biilliant  address  which  Senator  Prank 
Church  delivered  on  Pebruai-y  17  in 
Brussels  at  the  Second  World  Congress 
on  Soviet  Jewry. 

As  a  participant  in  that  Congress  in 
Brus.sels  I  witnessed  the  tremendous  ova- 
tion accorded  to  Senator  Frank  Church 
by  the  more  than  1,200  delegates  from 
some  35  nations  who  attended  this  very 
significant  conference. 

One  of  the  most  impoi-tant  statements 
made  by  Senator  Church  related  to  the 
enforcement  of  tlie  Helsinki  declaration 
entered  into  on  August  1,  1975,  by  Russia 
and  34  other  signatories,  including  the 
United  States.  Senator  Church  spoke  of 
the  promise  made  by  the  Soviets  at  Hel- 
sinki to  allow  free  emigration  for  those 
who  desire  to  leave  Russia.  He  reminded 
Russia  in  a  statement  widely  covered  In 
the  European  press — "We  expect  compli- 
ance not  only  with  those  provisions  that 
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suit  the  Russian  conscience,  but  with  all 
provisions." 

The  full  text  of  Senator  Church's  ad- 
dress follows : 

Soviet  Jbwht:  A  Caix  to  Conscience 
(By  Senator  Frank  CHxniCH) 

I  am  honored  to  »je  with  you  today,  for 
this  meeting  provides  an  opportune  mo- 
ment to  reaffirm  the  shared  values  which 
have  brought  us  together  to  consider  the 
plight  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union.  This  Is 
not  a  parochial,  but  a  universal  concern. 
And  It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  we 
meet  In  Brussels.  For  Belgium  Is  the  country 
through  which  the  Nazis  began  their  drive 
to  subjugate  all  of  Weateru  Europe  and  ex- 
tinguish the  very  values  which  we  gather 
here  to  commemorate.  And  no  people  more 
than  the  Jewish  people  have  contributed  to 
these  shared  values.  For  if  it  is  through 
learning,  through  books  and  literattire  and 
legends  that  v.-e  transmit  the  wisdom  of  the 
ages  from  one  generation  to  another,  that  we' 
achieve  continuity  of  culture,  of  nationality 
and  religion,  of  values  and  ethics,  then,  who 
more  than  the  people  of  Israel,  the  children 
of  the  book,  have  coati-ibuled  to  this  ancient 
process? 

Because  these  values  remain  so  precious, 
we  must  consider  how  to  preserve  them  In 
this  dangerous  world.  In  these  circumstances, 
I  believe  as  an  American  Senator,  that  I 
should  speak  to  the  basic  premises  which 
ought  to  govern  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

For  we  should  view  the  subject  of  this  con- 
ference, not  as  a  topic  apart,  but  within  the 
framework  of  the  overaU  relationship  be- 
tween the  American  and  Rttssiau  Oovern- 
ments.  Detente  has  become  a  subject  of  con- 
troversy. Its  meaning  Is  murky,  often  de- 
pending upon  the  predilections  of  individ- 
ual commentators. 

But  it  need  not  be  so.  There  are  several  ele- 
mentary principles  which  must  govern  Amer- 
ican policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union.  It  la 
tragic  but  true  that  uo  nation  any  longer 
can  be  made  safe  from  savage  destruction 
htu-led  down  upon  It  from  the  most  hidden 
and  remote  regions  on  earth.  Soviet  sub- 
marines silently  traverse  the  ocean  floors 
carrying  transcontinental  missiles  with  the 
capacity  to  strike  at  the  heartland  of  North 
America  and  Western  Europe.  The  nuclear 
arms  race  threatens  to  continue  its  deadly 
spiral  toward  Armageddon. 

Thus,  while  we  vigorously  pursue  nuclear 
arms  talka  with  the  Soviet  Union,  we  must 
retain  a  position  of  military  strength  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  a  strong  deterrent  against 
aggression.  We  must  leave  the  Soviet  Union 
in  no  doubt  that  we  are  committed  to  the 
defense  of  Western  Europe  in  the  same  way 
we  are  committed  to  that  of  our  own  land. 
And  we  must  be  equally  firm  that  a  valued 
ally,  Israel,  however  beleaguered  or  seem- 
ingly Isolated,  wlU,  without  question,  be  pro- 
vided with  the  means  to  defend  Itself  against 
threateniiig  enemies. 

Second,  it  Ls  imperative  for  the  United 
States  to  maintain  a  strong  and  effective  in- 
telligence service.  On  this  proposition  we  can 
ill  afford  to  be  of  two  minds.  We  have  nc 
choice  other  than  to  gather,  analyze,  ancl 
assess — to  the  best  of  our  abilities — vital  in- 
formation on  the  Intent  and  prowess  of  for- 
eign adversaries,  present  or  potential. 

Without  an  adequate  intelligence-gather- 
ing apparatus,  we  would  be  unable  to  gauge 
with  confidence  our  defense  requirements; 
unable  to  conduct  an  Informed  foreign  pol- 
icy: unable  to  control,  through  satellite  sur- 
veillance, a  runaway  nuclear  arms  race.  "The 
winds  and  waves  are  always  on  tbe  side  of 
tbe  ablest  navigators,"  Wrote  Olbbon.  Those 
nations  without  a  skillful  intelligence  serv- 
ice mtist  navigate  beneath  a  clouded  sky. 

Third,  and  most  important  to  those  of  iia 
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gathered  bare,  we  must  be  firm  that  when 
«e  enter  into  a  comprebensive  International 
agreement  with  tb*  Soviet  Union  we  expect 
coii4>Uanoe  not  only  wltb  those  provisions 
that  suit  the  Buniui  convenience  but  with 
all  provlBiODS.  SpedflcaUy,  I  am  referring  to 
the  1975  oooferenoe  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Buit^iie,  the  Helsinki  Agreement  as  It 
Is  popularly  known.  That  Agreement  Is  ex- 
plicit In  the  commitments  undertaken  by 
the  signatory  statea  to  ease  tbe  restrictions 
on  travel  and  emigration  of  citizens.  As  a 
senior  member  of  the  United  States  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Belations,  I  Intend  to 
ensure  that  we  effectively  monitor  com- 
pliance with  these  commitments. 

I  want  to  dweU  on  this  last  point  for  a 
moment  because  I  consider  it  fundamental 
to  tbe  evolution  of  Improved  relations  be- 
tween tbe  Soviet  TTnlon  and  tbe  Western 
world.  As  Prime  Minister  Rabin  reminded  us 
In  bis  address  to  the  Joint  Session  of  tbe 
United  States  Congress,  it  was  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son who  said:  "Our  ancestors  possessed  a 
right  which  nature  has  given  to  all  mem,  ot 
departing  from  the  country  in  which 
chance — not  choice— has  placed  them,  on  go- 
ing in  qtiest  of  new  habitations  and  of  their 
establishing  new  societies.  .  .  ." 

Thus,  It  should  come  as  uo  eurprlBe  to 
the  Soviet  Union  or  others  that  Americans 
accord  a  special  priority  to  this  covenant  In 
tbe  Helsinki  Agreement  and  that  we  Intend 
to  closely  monitor  Its  implementation.  It  Is 
imperative  to  be  absolutely  clear  on  this 
point.  For  if  there  is  one  thing  which  has 
troubled  the  American  public  about  detente, 
it  is  the  sense  that  it  is  a  one  way  street  In 
favor  of  tbe  Soviet  Union,  that  American 
leadership  does  not  bold  the  Soviet  Union  to 
commitments  solemnly  tindertaken.  par- 
ticularly where  human  rights  and  Soviet 
Jea-8  are  concerned.  So  it  is  best,  In  my  opin- 
ion, that  we  not  paper  over  differences  where 
they  exist,  that  we  not  obscure  fundamental 
disagreement  merely  for  the  sake  <rf  accomo- 
dation. This  is  especially  true  in  our  relation- 
ship with  the  Rtisdlans.  For  there  are  pro- 
foimd  differences  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  Unlike  the  disputes 
between  the  Russians  and  Chinese,  which 
are  primarily  territorial  in  nattu«.  tbe  differ- 
ences between  tbe  United  States  and  tbe 
Soviet  Union  are  qualitative,  reflecting  di- 
vergent views  of  the  purposes  for  which  so- 
ciety is  organized. 

Moreover,  these  differences  are  not  of  re- 
cent origin.  More  than  a  century  ago,  tbe 
perceptive  French  observer.  Alexis  de  Toque- 
ville,  in  bis  classic  work,  Demooraoy  in 
America,  perceived  the  distinction  between 
Americans  and  Russians:  "The  American 
struggles  against  the  obstacles  which  nature 
opposes  to  him;  the  adversaries  of  the  Rus- 
sian are  men.  The  farmer  combats  the  wilder- 
ness and  savage  life;  the  latter,  civilization 
w-ith  all  Its  arms.  The  conquests  of  the 
Americ4in  are  therefore  gained  by  the  plow- 
share, those  of  the  Russian  by  the  sword. 
The  Aitglo-American  relies  upon  personal  in- 
terciit  to  accomplish  bis  ends  and  gives  free 
scope  to  the  ungutded  strength  and  com- 
mon sense  of  the  people;  the  Russian  centres 
all  the  authority  of  society  in  a  single  arm. 
The  principal  Instrument  of  the  former  is 
freedom;  of  the  latter,  servitude.  Their 
starting-point  is  different  and  their  cotirses 
are  not  the  same." 

This  Is  fundamentally  what  the  struggle 
in  the  world  is  all  about  and  why  we  meet 
here  today.  It  is  a  struggle  which  reflects 
opposite  views  over  the  value  of  man,  free- 
d<wn  and  individual  worth,  concepts  which 
antedate  communism  and  capitalism  as  we 
know  them  today. 

Why.  after  aU,  did  de  ToqueviUe  come  to 
tlie  United  States?  Xn  liis  own  words: 

"I  confess  that.  In  America.  I  saw  more 
than  America;  I  sought  there  the  Image  of 
democracy  itself,  with  its  inclinations,  its 
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character,  its  prejudices,  and  Its  passions,  in 
order  to  learn  what  we  have  to  fear  or  to 
hope  from  its  progress." 

What  I  hope  that  we  have  learned  from 
America's  progress  is  that  free  citizens  have 
a  duty  to  declare  their  compassitm  for  op- 
pressed minorities  wherever  they  may  exist, 
that  we  must  be  passionate  in  opposition  to 
injustice  and  adamant,  where  we  can  by  our 
actions  affect  the  result,  in  opp>oslng  abom- 
inable practices  which  offend  the  human 
spirit.  It  is  an  abomination  to  incarcerate 
in  a  hospital  for  the  insane,  a  mentally 
competent  man  merely  because  he  holds 
dissident  views  or  manifests  his  desire  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union.  There  is  nothing  to 
be  gained  and  much  to  be  lost  by  pretending 
that  we  are  not  offended  by  such  cruelties. 

Almost  200  years  ago,  when  we  were  far 
weaker  than  we  are  today,  the  Founding 
Fathers  of  the  American  Republic  made  the 
basic  decision  that  they  would  not  fight  evil 
with  evil,  crime  with  crime,  or  delinquency  by 
becoming  delinquents.  They  committed 
themselves  against  a  closed  society  by  be- 
coming an  open  society;  they  sought  to 
escape  tbe  terror  of  a  police  state  by  estab- 
lishing a  government  subservient  to  tbe  law. 
At  a  time  when  there  was  far  less  democracy 
in  tbe  world  than  there  is  now,  they  chose 
their  weapons  and  they  chose  them  well. 
They  chose  to  fight  wrong  with  right. 

Since  that  time,  the  United  States  has 
been  at  its  best  when  true  to  itself,  when  it 
placed  principle  above  profit  or  pragmatism 
even  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy.  On 
December  19,  1911,  for  example,  President 
Taft  abrogated  a  lucrative  trade  agreement 
with  Czarlst  Rtissla  which  was  shortly  to  go 
Into  effect  because  the  latter  refused  visas  to 
American  Jews.  In  May,  1S85,  the  United 
States  was  Informed  by  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment that  Mr.  Anthony  Relley  would  be 
tmacceptable  as  envoy  extraordinaire  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  in  Vienna,  "tbe  posi- 
tion of  a  foreign  envoy  wedded  to  a  Jewess  by 
civil  marriage  would  be  untenable  and  even 
impossible  In  Vienna."  Then  Secretary  of 
State  Bayard  replied  in  these  terms: 

"It  is  not  within  tbe  power  of  the  President 
nor  of  the  Congress  nor  of  any  Judicial  tri- 
bunal in  the  United  States,  to  take  or  even 
hear  testimony,  or  in  any  mode  to  Inquire 
into  or  decide  upon  the  rellglotis  belief  of 
any  official,  and  the  proposition  to  allow  this 
to  be  done  by  any  foreign  government  is  nec- 
essarily and  a  fortiori  inadmissible. 

"To  suffer  an  Infraction  of  this  essential 
principle  would  lead  to  disfranchisement  of 
our  citizens  because  of  their  religious  belief, 
and  thus  impair  or  destroy  the  most  impor- 
tant end  which  our  Constitution  of  Govern- 
ment was  intended  to  secure." 

Wovild  that  we  had  today  a  President  and 
a  Secretary  of  State  equally  sensitive  to  the 
"most  Important  end  which  our  Constitution 
of  Government  was  intended  to  secure."  For 
it  is  when  we  uphold  our  own  principles  that 
the  United  States  is  most  effective  as  a  world 
leader.  Only  then  do  otir  words  and  example 
carry  conviction  and  moral  force. 

I  believe  that  President  Ford  and  Secretary 
of  State  Kissinger  could,  If  they  wished,  more 
affirmatively  manifest  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment the  concern  of  tbe  American  people  for 
more  humane  treatment  of  Soviet  Jews,  Just 
as  I  believe  that,  concern  with  hiunan  rights, 
more  generally,  is  a  necessary  component  of 
a  United  States  foreign  policy.  Authoritarian 
governments  like  the  Soviet  Union  are  not 
wholly  insensitive  to  world  opinion.  Com- 
munist movements  in  Western  Etvopean 
cotintries  are  being  held  to  account  for  op- 
pressive practices  in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is 
not  without  significance  that  recently  tbe 
French  communist  party  felt  compelled  to 
condemn  conditions  in  Soviet  prison  camps. 
Thus  results,  as  well  as  idealism,  are  in- 
vcHved  when  we  act  in  accordance  with  our 
own  convictions. 
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To  do  so,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
stand  alone.  Israel,  In  many  respects,  etande 
alone  today.  Just  as  the  United  States  did  In 
its  early  years.  In  his  introduction  to  the 
Fedn-altst  Piters,  Clinton  RoeBit«>,  tbe 
American  historian,  noted  that  one  of  our 
early  leaders,  James  Madison,  won  his  hon- 
ored pltu^  in  our  history  as  Secretary  of 
State  by  guiding  the  then  friendless  republic 
through  the  dangerous  waters  of  interna- 
tional hoetllity.  It  is  difficult  to  ctmceive  to- 
day of  the  United  States  standing  alone.  But 
as  an  anomoly  In  u  world  composed  of  en- 
trenched autocracies,  tbe  new  Republic  was, 
at  first,  suspect  and  then  feared,  not  be- 
cause of  its  power,  tot  it  had  none,  but  be- 
cause of  the  force  of  tbe  ideas  which  im- 
peUed  its  creation.  I  stispect  that  much  of 
the  venom  directed  against  Israel  today  in 
tbe  United  Nations  is  a  reflection  of  tbe 
resentment  that  this  small  nation  engenders 
because  it  is  an  oasis  of  freedom  in  the 
midst  of  a  desert  of  authoritarian  govern- 
ments. As  Prime  Minister  Rabin  observed, 
"There  are  all  too  few  nations  in  the  world 
that  uphold  these  democratic  forms  and  ob- 
jectives. We  are  a  rather  small  family." 
Therefore,  where  a  UJT.  majority  burls  its 
Imprecations  "Zionism  as  racism"  at  this 
valiant  democracy,  I  am  proud,  as  an  Amer- 
ican, to  stand  beside  it,  though  a  minority 
we  may  be. 

When  I  appear  here  to  declare  that  I  be- 
lieve that  Soviet  Jews  have  a  right,  not  Just 
a  privilege,  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union,  to 
live  as  Jews  txnhampered  and  not  subject  to 
discrimination,  when  I  come  here  to  affirm 
that  Israel  lives  not  by  sufferenoe  but  by 
right,  I  stand  not  on  alien  ground  but  in 
the  great  tradition  of  Western  democracies. 
To  shrink  from  these  affirmations,  to  hesitate 
to  fear  to  offend.  Is  to  deny  the  most  precious 
part  of  our  conmion  heritage  and,  I  daresay, 
that  vital  part  of  the  human  heritage  which 
gives  courage  to  the  oppressed  everywhere 
and  hope  to  all  men  and  women  who  yearn 
to  be  free. 


OUTSTANDING  COMMUNITY  WORK 
OP  LOCAL  CONTRACTORS  AS- 
SOCIATION 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19.  1976 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  call  to  your  attention  a  nonprofit 
trade  association  chapter  in  my  district 
that  has  been  quite  active  in  commimity 
affairs. 

I  am  referring  to  the  Santa  Clara  Dis- 
trict chapter  of  SMACNA,  the  Sheet 
Metal  k  Air  Conditioning  Contractors' 
National  Association,  and  their  em- 
ployer's trust  fund  representing  some  70 
member  firms  in  Santa  Clara,  Santa 
Cruz,  and  San  Benito  Counties. 

Member  contractors  of  the  Santa 
Clara  District  chapter  of  SMACNA — all 
licensed  union  shops — ^last  year  had  a 
total  business  volume  of  approximately 
$80  million,  a  figure  which  amounts  to 
over  three-fourths  of  all  work  done  in 
this  field  in  the  three-county  area. 

The  chapter  worked  very  hard  donat- 
ing time  and  expertise  for  the  public 
good  in  conducting  an  outstanding 
multimedia  consumer  educatlcm  cam- 
paign about  air  pollution  control,  energy 
conservation,  and  efficient  heating  and 
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cooling  methods — this  »t  a  time  when 
emtractor  hours  were  off  nearly  80  per- 
cent 

Other  activities  the  Santa  Clara  Dis- 
trict chapter  of  SMACNA  was  involved 
in  in  1975  Include: 

Conducting  monthly  meetings  between 
concerned  businessmen  and  civic  and 
community  leaders  to  work  for  healthy 
progress  for  my  district; 

Supervising  an  aggressive  apprentice 
traininpT  progi-am  to  produce  more  skilled 
workers  for  the  sheet  metal  industry  and 
help  ease  unemployment; 

Participating  actively  in  labor  rela- 
tions through  Sheet  Metal  Workers 
International  Association  No.  309; 

Promoting  continuing  In-plant  safety 
inspections; 

Promoting  Industry  concerns  through 
such  bodies  as  the  Better  Business  Bu- 
reau, the  San  Jose  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  construction  industry's 
new  anti-theft  program. 

I  should  like  to  recognize  the  directors 
of  the  Sheet  Metal  and  Air  Conditioning 
Employers  Trust  Fund  of  Santa  Clara 
Coimty,  headed  by  Chairman  J.  D. 
O'Brien,  Jr.;  trustees  Clarence  N.  Russo, 
Joseph  Parisi,  George  Rodriguez,  James 
A.  Pearce,  and  Dick  McDonald;  and  Ex- 
ecutive Manager  Gary  W.  Ehlert; 

I  should  also  like  to  recognize  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Santa  Clara  District  Chap- 
ter of  SMACNA.  headed  by  President 
James  A.  Pearce,  Vice-President  Robert 
W.  Woodall.  Directors  Lawrence  T.  An- 
drade  and  Henry  Buffalow,  Jr.,  Secre- 
tary-Trea-surer  Clarence  N.  Russo,  and 
Executive  Manager  Gary  W.  Ehlert. 

I  have  chosen  this  occasion  to  com- 
mend the  sheet  metal  and  air  condition- 
ing industry  to  call  attention  to  their 
continuing  efforts  to  promote  healthy 
growth  in  my  district  even  In  the  face  of 
last  year's  heavy  unemployment  among 
their  members  and  to  bring  to  your 
attention  their  continuing  efforts  In 
educating  the  public  about  such  vital 
concerns  as  energy  conservation  and  air 
pollution;  two  Issues  to  which  this  coun- 
try must  work  hard  to  find  effective  and 
fair  .solutions  for  the  good  of  us  all. 


SENIOR  CENTERS:  KEY  TO  MEAN- 
INGFUL LIFE  TO  AMERICA'S 
ELDERLY? 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19.  1976 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
of  us  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be 
leading  active  and  productive  lives  are 
often  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  many  of 
our  elderly,  for  either  economic  or  social 
reasons,  find  themselves  in  virtual  isola- 
tion from  other  people. 

The  activities  of  my  Subconnnittee  on 
Federal,  State,  and  Community  Services 
of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Ag- 
tag,  have  uncovered  for  me  many  of 
the  dally  obstacles  encoxmtered  by  our 
senior  citizens;  One  of  which,  I  am  sorry 
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to  report.  I»  the  futility  and  monotony 

they  s<Hnetlmes  feel  about  their  exist- 
ence. But  this  need  not  be  the  case. 
Recently  an  encouraging  article  in  the 

Honolulu  Star-Bunetin  described  a 
senior  center  In  Maul.  The  article  adds 
credence  to  the  notion  that  oxu"  elderly 
do  not  have  to  be  Isolated.  They  can  so- 
cially Interact  with  others  and,  as  a 
resiilt.  lead  more  enjoyable  and  active 
lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  .submit  this  article  for 
Insertion  into  the  Congressional  Record 
at  this  point. 

(Prom  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletiu, 
Dec.  35.  1976] 

M.\ui  Eloult  CcNTn's  Buccessful  Fttu>i 

Ykak 

(By  Robert  McCabe) 

KAmn.rT.  Maul.— Beeaiiw  of  their  enroll- 
ment In  B  day  care  center,  197S  baa  been  a 
particularly  fulfllllng  and  enjoyable  year  for 
a  small  group  of  Maul  senior  citizens. 

The  group  celebrated  the  center'3  ftrst 
antversary  Monday  wttti  a  special  pra-COirtat- 
mas  party.  They  spoke  bappUy  of  the  fun  and 
activities  they  participated  In  during  the 
past  12  months. 

The  center,  the  first  of  Its  kind  on  Maui. 
Is  viewed  by  the  medical  profeasion  and 
others  concerned  with  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  the  elderly  as  a  superb  vehicle  with 
which  to  improve  the  morale  and  mood  of 
the  aged. 

Established  by  the  Maul  Evangelical 
Church  In  their  Kahiiliil  facilities,  the  center 
provides  a  variety  of  services  aimed  at  satis- 
fying the  sociological  and  psychological  needs 
of  the  elderly. 

According  to  David  &Iurata.  the  center's 
project  manager,  the  program  plays  a  dual 
role  by  providing  the  participants  with  an 
opportunity  to  escape  from  lonely,  boring 
hours  at  home  while  offering  their  families 
periods  of  respite. 

Murata  said  that  although  the  center  It 
still  in  an  experimental  state,  it  U  meeting  a 
need  and  providing  the  aged  with  ne.v  ave- 
nues of  activity  and  Interest. 

"We  are  still  seeking  ways  to  evaluate  the 
program  objectively,  but  the  idea  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  maintenance  of  the  elderly  with- 
in the  community  and  provide  them  with 
social,  physical  and  other  activities,"  he  said. 

Those  In  need  of  the  program  most  are 
people  who  cannot  participate  in  other  senior 
citizen  activities  because  of  their  advanced 
age  and  limited  physical  abilities,  he  added. 

Viewed  a.s  a  comparatively  new  concept,  the 
project  uses  County  sources  and  Involves  the 
participation  of  volimteers,  including  college 
students  who  a.sslst  at  the  center  for  work 
experience  and  study  credits. 

Murata  said  each  participant  at  the  center 
pays  a  monthly  fee  of  SITS  which  is  largely 
provided  by  the  Department  of  Social 
.Services. 

'Since  It  Is  mostly  public  welfare,  the  cost 
doesnt  affect  the  Individual,  but  we  do  oper- 
ate on  the  lowest  cost  per  person  basis,"  he 
said. 

He  hopes  that  other  centers  will  be  estab- 
lished around  the  County  to  provide  similar 
services  for  the  aged  in  different  communi- 
ties. 

At  the  Kahulul  center,  only  14  persons  can 
be  accommodated.  -All  but  one  are  over  70 
years  old.  They  are  looked  after  by  a  staff  of 
four  regtilar  employes  and  one  or  two  volun- 
teers. 

Program  director  is  Maggie  Rabasan. 

The  atmosphere  at  the  center,  according  to 
Mrs.  Bldean  Scott,  a  therapist  and  staff  mem- 
ber, la  "pleasant  and  happy." 

She  said  the  participants  look  forward  tc 
attending  the  center  each  day. 
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"Tlielr  coming  here  means  so  nttich  to  tbem 
and  their  families  since  It  makei  things  that 
much  more  pleasant  at  home,"  She  said. 

"It  haa  eased  their  boredom  because  now 
they  have  something  to  talk  about  and  they 
often  share  their  experiences  with  tbelr 
families  when  they  get  home,  chatting  about 
what  they've  seen  and  done."  she  added. 

The  center  is  operated  Monday  through 
Prlday  from  7:30  a.m.  to  5  p  jn..  except  on  dok' 
ignated  State  and  national  hoUdays. 

AcUvltiea  are  arranged  on  an  Interest  and' 
ability  basis.  Although  the  staff  tad udes  a 
full-time  nurse's  aide,  medical  services  ai« 
not  provided,  except  for  the  administering  of 
prescribed  medications. 

According  to  Asa  Morlmoto.  80.  the  par- 
ticipants eujoy  their  days  at  the  center. 

"It's  good  fun,"  she  said.  "We  have  lots  to 
do.  We  can  have  talk-talk  anytime  and  it 
maJ^es  everyone  happier." 


SPECIALIZED    FINANCIAL    ASSIST- 
ANCE SOURCE  UBT 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF  OHIO 

JN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdap.  February  19,  1976 

Mr.  VANIBL  Mr.  Speaker.  In  these 
times  of  escalating  costs  for  education, 
I  am  concerned  that  my  coDstltuents 
may  not  be  aware  of  all  the  avenues 
which  are  open  to  them  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  financial  assistance,  partic- 
ularly as  they  relate  to  more  specialized 
areas  of  Interest. 

Following  is  a  source  list  which  in- 
cludes military,  health  and  health-re> 
lated  scholarships,  science,  higher  educa- 
tion, journalism,  graphic  arts,  law  en- 
forcement and  computer  training: 

MltrrABT   ASSISTANCE 

1 .  Reaerve  Officers  Training  Corps  Scholar- 
ships: 

Tyite  atui  amount  of  assistoHce 
SchoIarship.s  are  offered  on  a  two,  threes 
and  four  year  basis,  and  generally  cover  tu- 
ition, textbooks  and  a  monthly  mlscellcme- 
oiis  expen.se  allowance.  Details  differ  some- 
what for  each  seryloe. 

BHgfbility 
Students  must  be  at  least  17  >ears  old,  and 
enrolled  or  planning  to  enroll  In  a  school 
where  a  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 
(ROTC)  Program  is  offered.  A  standard  mili- 
tary physical  examination  is  taken  upon 
entering  the  program. 

Application 

Tot  further  Information,  write: 

.^rmy  ROTC.  Port  Monroe.  Vlrgliiia  23651. 

Air  Porce  ROTC,  Advisory  Service,  Max- 
well APB,  Alabama  36112,  or  the  Air  Porce 
detachment  on  a  particular  campus. 

The  Commander,  Navy  Recruiting  Com- 
mand (Code  314),  401S  Wilson  Boulevard, 
Arlington.  Virginia  22203,  or  visit  a  Navy  or 
Marine  Corps  Recruiting  Station. 

2.  United  States  Service  Academies: 

Type  and  Amount  of  Assistance 
Students  follow  a  four-year  tuition-free 
course  of  study  leading  to  a  Bachelor  at 
Science  degree  at  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy, 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy  (Army),  the  VS. 
Naval  Academy,  and  the  U.a.  Merchant 
Marine  and  the  Maritime  Academies  (two  of 
the  five  klarlne  Academies  c^er  a  three  year 
program  of  study).  Students  at  all  of  the 
academies  receive  medical  care  and  room  and 
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board.  At  the  Air  Wirce,  MlUtary.  Naval,  and 
Coast  Guard  AcadMnles  atodents  also  re- 
ceive a  monthly  aUowanoe  to  oover  personal 
expenses.  At  t^e  maritime  aoadsmles  ttiey 
receive  a  subsidy  of  not  more  than  $900  per 
year  and  at  the  Merchant  Marine  Academy 
they  receive!  a  $400  allowance  for  the  first 
three  yews  and  $1700  for  the  final  year.  An 
students  receive  a  commission  in  their  respec- 
tive service  upon  graduation  and  mtist  serve 
five  years  of  active  duty. 

BUffiWmy 

Applicants  must  be  between  17  and  22 
years  of  age  by  July  1st  of  their  entering 
year,  U.S.  citizens,  and  unmarried.  Except 
for  the  Merchant  Marine,  all  services  are 
available  to  both  men  and  women.  If  you  are 
interested  in  being  considered  for  nomina- 
tion and  appointment  to  one  of  the  service 
academies,  please  contact  my  Congressional 
(MBce,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20515. 

Application 

For  further  Information  write  my  Con- 
greeslonal  Office,  or: 

The  Registrar,  U.S.  Air  Porce  Academy, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado  80840; 

Director  of  Admissions,  U.S.  KfUltary 
Academy,  Weet  Point,  N.T.  10966; 

Dean  c^  Admissions,  U.S.  Naval  Academy, 
Annapolis.  Maryland  21402; 

Director  of  Admissions,  U.S.  Coast  Ouud 
Academy,  New  liondon.  Conn.  06320; 

Maritime  Administration,  U.S.  Department 
of  Conunerce,  Washington,  D.C.  20230; 

Director  of  Admissions,  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy,  Rings  Point,  N.T.  11024. 

BKAL-TH    EDUCATION    ASSISTAITCK 

1.  Undergraduate  Training  in  Psychiatric- 
Mental  Health  Nvirsing: 

Type  and  amount  of  assistuTice 
Grants  which  cover  tuition  and  fees  plus  a 
living  allowance  of  $18(X>. 

EligOHlity 
Students  in  basic  nursing  programs  may 
apply.  They  should  be  fulltlme  trainees,  and 
must    be    plannmg    to    study    psychlatrlc- 
mental  health  nursing  at  the  graduate  level. 
Application 
Tar  further  information  write  the  nursing 
school  of  your  choice,   or   the   Psychiatric 
Nursing  Training  Branch,  Division  ot  Man- 
power and  Training  Programs,  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health,  6600  Fishers  Lane, 
RockviUe,  Maryland  20852. 

2.  The  Nursing  Student  Scholarship 
Program: 

Type  and  amount  of  assistance 
Scholarships  of  up   to  $2000,   depending 
upon  the  availability  of  funds  and  the  ex- 
tent of  need. 

ENgibilitp 

Evidence  of  financial  need,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  individual  niursing  school, 
the  applicant  must  be  enrolled  In  an  ac- 
credited school  of  nursing  at  the  undergrad- 
uate or  graduate  level. 

Application 

For  further  information  write  to  the  nurs- 
ing school  of  your  choice,  or  the  Student  Loan 
and  Scholarship  Section,  Bureau  of  Health 
Resources  Development,  Health  Resources 
Administration,  Bethesda,  Maryland  20014. 

3.  The  Nursing  Student  Loan  Program: 
7'ype    and    amount    of    assistance 

Loans  of  up  to  $2600  per  year  vrtth  a  limit 
of  $10,000  total  assistance.  Repayment  of  the 
loan  begins  nine  months  after  studies  are 
either  completed  or  discontinued.  An  in- 
terest rate  of  3%  is  charged,  beginning  with 
the  commencement  of  the  repayment  period. 
Nursing  students  who  go  into  public  service 
after  training  may  have  some  part  of  their 
repayment  obligation  cancelled. 
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KttgtbfUtr 
Financial  need,  as  detMmlned  by  the  In- 
dividual nursing  school. 

AppUoation 
For  Information  write  to  the  niurslng  school 
of  your  choice,  or  to  the  Nursing  Education 
Branch,  Division  of  Nursing,  Bureau  ot 
£tealth  Resources  Development,  Health  Re- 
sources Administration,  9000  RockviUe  Pike, 
Bethesda,  Maryland  20014. 

4.  Health  and  Allied  Health  Personnel 
Training: 

Type  and  am^ount  of  assistance 
Training  with  pay  (including  a  living  ex- 
pense allowance),  offered  by  the  UJS.  Navy, 
Army,  and  Air  Porce. 

Eligibility 
Usually,  at  least  two  years  of  college  study 
are  required. 

Application 

Write  the  U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command, 
Fort  Monroe,  Hampton,  Virginia  23369;  Office 
of  the  Surgeon  General,  Department  of  the 
Army,  Porrestal  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20314;  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Navy  De- 
partment, Attn :  Pers-B623,  Washington,  D.C. 
S0370. 

6.  The  Health  Professions  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram: 

Type  and  amount  of  assistance 

Scholarships  are  available  of  up  to  $3500 
per  year,  covering  a  portion  of  tuition,  fees, 
living  expenses  and  books.  The  individual 
school  determines  the  exact  amount,  based 
upon  its  evaluation  of  the  applicant's  need. 
BligibUity 

Full-time  students  in  good  academic  stand- 
ing, whom  the  school  determines  are  In  need 
of  such  aid.  Medical  students  who  agree  to 
practice  primary  care  In  certain  disadvan- 
taged areas  can  "repay"  their  scholarships  at 
the  rate  of  one  year  of  service  for  each  year 
of  financial  aid. 

Application 

For  further  Information  write  to  the  at- 
tention of  Mr.  Richard  Linlger,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Region  9. 
Federal  Office  Building,  60  Fulton  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California  04102.  Applications  are 
available  from  the  Individual  medical 
schools. 

6.  Public  Health  Training  Awards: 

Type  and  amount  of  assistance 

The  awards  pay  for  tultlcm  and  fees,  a 
travel  allowance,  and  an  allowance  of  $500 
per  dependent. 

Eligibility 

Students  who  need  graduate  or  specialized 
training  In  order  to  prepare  for  a  career  In 
public  health. 

Application 

For  further  Information  write  to  the  at- 
tention of  Mr.  Richard  Linlger,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Region  9, 
Federal  Office  Building,  50  Fulton  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California  94102. 

7.  National  Medical  Fellowships: 

Type  and  amount  of  assistance 

Scholarships  from  $500-$2400  (1973  average 
was  $1400),  depending  upon  the  extent  of 
financial  need  as  established  by  the  applica- 
tion. They  are  renewable  for  one  year. 
Eligibility 

Black  students,  mainland  Puerto  Rlcans, 
Mexican  Americans,  and  American  Indians, 
entering  their  first  or  second  year  of  study 
in  medical  school. 

Application 

For  further  Information,  write  the  Na- 
tional Medical  Fellowships,  Inc.,  3935  Elm 
Street,  Downers  Grove,  lUlnc^  60615. 

8.  Dental  Scholarships  for  Undergraduate 
Disadvantaged  Minority  Students: 
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Type  and  Amount  of  Assistance 
Five-year  scholartiilps,  which  begin  In  the 
flinal  year  ot  pre-dental  studies  and  continue 
through  the  four  years  of  dental  school. 
Amounts  of  up  to  $2600  are  awarded,  depend- 
ing upon  the  individual  school's  determma- 
tlon  of  the  extent  of  the  applicant's  financial 
need.  There  Is  a  $12,500  maximum  for  the 
entire  five  year  period. 

EligilHlity 
Minority    students    from     disadvantaged 
backgrounds  who  are  interested  in  a  dental 
career. 

Application 

Write  to  the  dental  school  of  your  choice, 
or  to  the  American  Fund  for  Dental  Educa- 
tion, 211  East  Chicago  Ave.,  Suite  1630,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois  60611. 

9.  The  Health  Professions  Student  Loan 
Program: 

Type  and  Amount  of  Assistance 
Loans  are  made  (tf  up  to  $3600  per  year. 
They  are  repayable  over  a  ten  year  period 
which  begins  one  year  after  the  termination 
or  completion  of  full-time  studies.  An  inter- 
est rate  of  3%  is  charged  from  the  begmning 
of  the  r^ayment  period.  In  some  cases  tlie 
repayment  may  be  deferred,  <»'  the  obligation 
to  repay  canceled. 

EligibiUty 

Students  who  need  financial  assistance  in 
order  to  pursue  their  health-related  studies. 
Application 

For  further  information,  write  to  the  at- 
tention of  Mr.  Richard  Linlger,  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Region  9, 
Federal  Office  BuUdlng,  SO  Fulton  Street,  San 
Francisco.  California  94102.  ^pllcatkms  are 
available  fnxn  the  medical  s<^ools  them- 
selves. 

10.  Student  Work  Experience  and  Training 
Program  (SWEAT) : 

Type  and  Amount  of  Assistance 
Living  expense  allowances  which  permit 
full-time  student  en^>loyment  in  the  field  of 
developmental  disabilities. 
EligibUity 
CcHnpletion   of  the  Junior   year   of   high 
school. 

Application 

For  further  Information  write  to  the  at- 
tention of  Mr.  Dale  WUllamson,  Assistant 
Regional  Commissioner  for  Rebabilitaticm 
Services,  S.R.S.,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  Federal  Office  Building, 
60  Fulton  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 
94102. 

ASSISTANCE     FOB     SCIENCE-RELATEO      EDUCATION 

1.  Undergradtiate  Scientific  Research  Par- 
ticipation: 

Type  and  amount  of  assistance 
Up  to  twelve  weeks  of  full-time  summer 
study  which  Involve  students  in  research 
topics  of  a  publlshable  nature.  Living  ex- 
pense allowances  are  avaUable. 
Eligibility 
Full-time  undergraduate  students  familiar 
with  the  basic  concepts  and  methods  of  sci- 
ence are  eligible.  Preference  is  given  to  those 
who  are  planning  careers  In  teaching  and  re- 
search. ,'—.  ^ 
AppticeKwn 

For  further  information  write  to  the  Di- 
vision of  Undergraduate  Education  in  Sci- 
ence, National  Science  Foundation.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20550.  (The  Fotuidation  also 
awards  a  ntimber  of  fellowships  for  work  in 
a  science -related  field.  Write  to  the  above 
address  for  details.) 

2.  University  Research  and  Training  in 
Urban  Mass  Transp<»tati(Mi: 

Type  and  amount  of  assistance 
Living  expense  allowances  of  up  to  $6600 
•  year,  plus  allowances  for  dependents  and 
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for  travel,  may  be  awarded  to  qualified  ap- 
plicants. 

EliffOHtttt 
Studeata  enrolled  In  an  undergraduate  or 
graduate  program  relating  to  mass  transpor- 
tation management  or  Tcacarch.  Recipients 
of  a  researdi  grant  may  not  receive  other 
Federal  financial  assistance. 
Application 
For  further  information  wrlie  to  the  Ad- 
liuiUiitrator,     Urban     Mass     Transportation 
Administration,  V.8.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, Washington,  D.C.  20591. 

3.  Student  Originated  Studies  In  Science: 

Type  and  amount  of  assistance 
Expense  allowances  of  up  to  $90  a  week  for 
ten  to  twelve  weeics  are  awarded  for  summer 
student-originated  projects. 
EligiWlity 

Full-time  undergraduate  or  graduate  stu- 
dents, who  should  in  most  cases  be  natural 
science  or  science-related  majors.  Partici- 
pants are  required  to  devote  full-time  atten- 
tion to  their  projects. 

Application 
For  further  Information,  write  the  Under- 
graduate Education  In  Science  Division,  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  Washington,  D.C. 
20650. 

riNANCIAL     ASSISTANCE    rOE    TKAININC    IN    THB 
nSLD  or  EOtTCATtON 

1.  PreparatkMi  of  Professional  Personnel  to 
Educate  Handicapped  Children: 

rjrpe  mnd  amonnt  of  assistance 
Expense  allowances  of  up  to  1800  per  year 
are    available   for   full-time   tindergraduate 
students  who  want  to   train  with   handi- 
capped or  exceptional  children. 
EligibUitt/ 

Applicants  must  be  Junior  or  senior  un- 
dergraduate students  enrolled  full-time  In  a 
program  with  primary  emphasis  on  work  with 
the  handicapped.  All  applicants  must  be  em- 
ployed, or  planning  employment,  in  the 
education  of  the  handicapped  or  exceptional 
children. 

Application 

For  further  Information  »-rlte  the  Divi- 
sion of  Training  Progreuns,  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  Handicapped,  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, Washington,  DC.  30202. 

2.  Teacher  Corps: 

Type  and  amount  of  assistance 
.Uter  training,  teacher-interns  are  em- 
ployed by  schools  at  the  lowest  storting 
salary,  or  with  an  expense  allowance  of  $75 
per  week  plus  an  additional  allowance  for 
dependents.  Teacher  Corps  members  serve 
for  two  years  while  also  continuing  their 
university  studies  toward  a  degree  and  /or 
te.icher  certification. 

Eligibilitg 
Tlie   applicant    m\ist   have    already    com- 
pleted two  years  of  undergraduate  study  and 
be  Interested  In  a  teaching  career. 
.4ppZ(cat<o;t 
^r  fiuxher   information  chei.k  with  the 
Kchool  you  ateud.  or  the  local  or  state  educa- 
tion   agency,    or    write   the   Corps    Member 
Branch,  Teacher   Corps,   Bureau  of  Educa- 
tional Personnel  Development.  U.S.  Office  of 
Educaliou,  Washington,  D.C.  20202. 
2.  Higher  Education  Personnel  Fellovt  ships : 

Type  and  amount  of  assistance 
Traiulns  assistance  fellowihlps.  which  are 
r.varded  by  the  schools  themselves. 
Eligibility 
Persons  serving  or  preparing  to  serve  as 
teachers,  administrators,  or  education  spe- 
cialists can  apply. 

Application 
Fur  f\iri.h(.<r  ini'ormatlon,  a  booklet  listii'.g 
tne  various  programs  and  the  partli  ipatjng 
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schools  may  be  obtained  from  the  Division 
of  Training  and  FacUltiea.  Bureau  of  Post 
Secondary  BdoeatloD.  T7B.  OOee  at  Mnea- 
Uon.   Washington,  D.C.  30300. 

riKANClAL  ASSIST  4NCK  VOB  BDUCATION  IN  OTHSI 


{Norr.— Only  several  major  programs  are 
listed  here.  For  a  more  complete  survey,  refer 
to  the  Bibliography  and  Sources  of  Career 
Information.) 

1 .  The  Newspaper  Fund : 

Description 

The  Fund  operates  two  Internship  pro- 
grams, as  wen  as  Journalism  workshops  and 
special  summer  workshops.  It  offers  Its  own 
scholarships,  publishes  the  "Journalism 
Scholarship  Oulde",  and  offers  counseling  to 
students  interested  In  journalism  careers.  For 
more  Information  on  these  programs,  write 
The  Newspaper  Fund,  P.O.  Box  300,  Prince- 
ton, New  Jersey  OeMO. 

2.  The  CoiuicU  of  the  Graphic  ArU  In- 
dustry: 

Description 
The  CouncU  offers  services  slmUar  to  those 
mentioned  above,  for  those  students  Inter- 
ested  In  the  graphic  arts.  For  fiu^her  In- 
formation, write  The  Educational  Council  of 
the  On4>hic  Arts  Industry,  Inc.,  4«16  Forbes 
Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  1S213. 

3.  The  National  WUdllfe  Federation: 

Description 
The  Federation  offers  a  Ihnlted  number  of 
fellowahlpa  for  graduate  study  in  the  field 
of  natural  resources  conservation.  For  further 
information  write  the  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent, National  Wildlife  Federation.  1412  16th 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  30086. 

4.  The  American  Association  for  Health. 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation: 

Description 

The  Association  sponsores  a  program  of 
scholarship  assistance  for  high  school  senlora 
of  unusual  promise  who  desire  to  enter  the 
field  of  physical  education.  A  special  pro- 
gram for  women  Is  also  avaUable.  For  more 
information,  write  to  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Rec- 
reation. 1201  16th  Street,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  30086. 

6.  Students  with  a  particular  Interest  In  a 
foreign  language: 

Description 
The  Institute  of  International  Studies  of- 
fers the  Summer  Languages  and  Area  Pro- 
gram, which  awards  expense  allowances  for 
undergraduate  and  graduate  study  In  an  In- 
tensive language  program.  Students  are  first 
accepted  by  a  pcullcular  program,  and  then 
apply  for  a  National  Defense  Foreign  Lan- 
guage Fellowship.  For  further  Information 
about  the  programs  offered  write  the  Lan- 
guage and  Area  Centers  SecUon,  Division  of 
Foreign  Studies,  Institute  of  International 
Studies.  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  Washington. 
D.C.  30202.  For  information  about  the  fellow- 
ships write  the  Fellowships  Section,  Division 
of  Foreign  Studies,  same  address  as  above. 

6.  Law  Enforcement  Program: 

Description 
Grants,  at  a  maximum  of  $400  per  semester, 
and  loans  at  a  maximum  of  $2200  per  aca- 
demic year,  are  extended  to  selected  individ- 
uals who  attend  an  institution  designated  by 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion, and  who  are  following  a  program  related 
to  law  enforcement.  Only  persoru  employed 
by  a  law  enforcement-related  agency  may  be 
eligible  for  a  grant:  full-time  students  are 
however  eligible  for  loans.  For  more  Informa- 
tion write  the  Law  Eluforcement  Education 
Program,  Manpower  Development  Assistance 
Division.  n.S.  Department  of  Justice.  C33  In- 
diana Avenue  N.W.,  Waiihlngton.  D.C. 

7.  Computer  Training: 
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Description 
The  NattonaJl  Beifenee  Foundation  offers 
salaried  training  In  eompttter-ielated  aouvi- 
ttas.  Interested  students  contact  colleges  or 
other  organlaatlons  which  submit  the  project 
proposals  themselves.  For  further  Informa- 
tion contact  the  school  of  your  oholce,  or 
write  the  Office  of  Computing  Activities,  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  1800  O  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  30650. 


NUCLEAR  BREEDER  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE REPORT 


HON.  MIKE  McCORMACK 

or   WASHtNGTON- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19,  1976 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Spring  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  created  a  special  Subcommittee 
to  Review  the  Nation's  Breeder  Reac- 
tor Progtam.  It  was  the  mission  of  this 
subcommittee  to  study  all  aspects  of  the 
breeder  program,  to  examine  the  need 
for  the  breeder,  the  potential  benefits 
which  can  be  realized  from  It,  all  health, 
safety  and  environmental  questions  as- 
sociated with  commercial  application  of 
breeder  technology;  and  to  report  these 
findings  to  the  full  Committee,  the  Con- 
prress,  and  the  American  people. 

As  Chairman  of  that  Subcommittee, 
it  is  my  privilege  to  Inf  omi  my  colleague.* 
that  the  Subcommittee  has  completed 
its  work,  has  presented  Its  report  to  the 
Full  Committee,  and  Is  now  releasing  its 
findings.  I  am  inserting  an  edited  ver- 
sion of  the  letter  of  transmittal,  and  the 
Executive  Summary  of  this  report  in 
the  Record  at  this  point.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  take  the  time  to  read  the 
conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the 
Subcommittee.  I  believe  they  are  defin- 
itive and  represent  a  responsible  analy- 
.sis  of  the  questions  related  to  the  nuclear 
breeder  program. 

Nuclear  Breedfii  Subcommittee  Ria»>jBT 

LETTEB  OP  TRANSMITTAI. 

Hon.  John  O.  Pastore, 

cnairinan,  joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy. 

Deas  Ma.  Chairman:  The  Johit  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy's  Subcommittee  To 
Review  the  National  Breeder  Reactor  Pro- 
gram has  completed  Its  review  and  prepared 
a  final  report.  As  chairman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee, I  am  pleased  to  submit  the  report 
herewith  for  your  consideration.  As  you 
!-now,  all  members  of  the  full  committee 
served  on  the  subcommittee. 

The  purpose  of  the  subcommittee's  review 
waa  to  examine  the  various  concerns  that 
have  been  expressed  and  questions  that  h.ive 
been  raised  within  the  Congress  and  outride 
by  members  of  the  public  with  respect  to 
several  fundamental  Issues  such  as  the  need 
for  the  breeder  program,  the  potential  bene- 
fits to  be  realized  from  It,  and  the  attendant 
risks  asjociated  with  ultimate  widespread 
commercial  use  of  breeder  reactor  technology 
S3  a  means  of  generating  electricity. 

The  subcommittee's  review  was  conducted 
over  a  period  of  several  months  and  Included 
the  preparation  of  a  questionnaire  on  several 
energy  issues  that  was  sent  to  over  90  orga- 
nizations and  Individuals,  and  analysis  of  the 
responses  thereto,  the  holding  of  public 
briefings  and  hearings  on  selected  energy  and 
nuclear  power  topics,  and  an  on-site  review 
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of  the  breeder  reactor  programs  in  several 
foreign  oountlres. 

The  suboommlttee'a  findings  are  endMdled 
In  the  enclosed  report,  which  includes  con- 
sideration of  energy  trends,  alternative  ener- 
gy options,  and  uranium  resource  availability 
as  factors  impacting  the  need  and  timing  of 
the  Nation's  teeeder  reactor  program.  While  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  summarize  all  the  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  reached,  fore- 
most in  my  mUid  and  deserving  of  special 
attention  are  the  following: 

1.  Continuation  of  the  breeder  develop- 
ment program,  as  a  high  priority  efl<u.t.  Is 
essential  to  the  energy  future  of  this  Nation. 

2.  The  breeder  is  needed  no  later  than  it 
will  become  commercially  available  under 
current  development  plan.s,  that  Is,  the  early 
1990's. 

3.  Vigorous  pursuit  of  Liquid  Metal  Fast 
Breeder  Reactor  (LMFBR)  development  at 
this  time,  including  oonstructlon  of  demon- 
stration plants.  Is  essential  to  provide  ade- 
quate Information  on  which  to  base  future 
decisions  concerning  commerciallzatiou  of 
breeder  technology.  The  collection  of  this 
information  does  not  constitute  a  conunit- 
ment  to  future  commercialization. 

4.  An  aggressive  program  of  research  and 
development  on  the  safety  and  environ- 
mental impacts  of  breeder  commercializa- 
tion must  be  continued  as  a  top  priority 
effort.  Our  present  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  these  issues  suggests  no  reason 
for  delaying  the  breeder  program. 

5.  Substantial  reliance  on  foreign  tech- 
nology beyond  the  establtebment  of  In- 
formation exchange  agreements  is  not  a 
satisfactory  substitute  for  development  of 
a  breeder  reactor  Industry  In  the  TTnlted 
SUtes. 

6.  A  very  substantial  review  effort  on 
breeder  development  plans,  approach  and 
strategy  has  been  and  continues  to  be  made 
by  advisory  groups  and  others.  The  conduct 
of  such  studies  should  not  be  allowed  to  oc- 
casion delay  In  the  program. 

It  should  be  observed  that  a  number  of 
Industrial  nations  (Prance,  United  Kingdom. 
UB.SJI.,  and  West  Germany),  in  develop- 
ing their  breeder  programs,  have  reached 
a  policy  consensus  that  is  consistent  with 
these  conclusions. 

The  subcommittee's  report  also  mokes 
several  reccnnmendatlons  In  line  with  the 
above  conclusions.  In  essence,  these  recom- 
mendations are  that  the  development  of  the 
breeder  should  be  continued  with  a  new 
sense  of  urgency,  and  that  the  UquM  Metal 
Fast  Breeder  Reactor  should  ranaln  the  focal 
point  of  this  program.  The  Subcommittee 
wishes  to  emphasise  that  the  LM^BB  pro- 
gram has  been  repeatedly  designated  as  this 
nation's  top  priority  energy  program.  This 
has  been  enunciated  by  the  Executive  Branch 
and  confirmed  by  the  Congress.  The  Subcom- 
mittee would  like  to  observe  that  repetitive 
studies  on  this  Issue  will  serve  little  pur- 
pose. In  fact,  they  tend  to  distract  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  public  from  the 
Important  challenge  facing  us,  to  wit,  the 
solution  of  problems  inherent  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  breeder  as  an  essential  part  of 
our  nation's  energy  policy. 

As  a  final  note  I  would  like  to  assure  you 
that  the  Subcommittee  in  the  conduct  of 
its  review  has  made  every  effort  to  draw 
upon  all  available  sources  of  Information, 
and  to  provide  every  reasonable  opportunity 
to  those  wishing  to  present  oral  testimony 
or  fiu-nlsh  v?ritten  statements  for  the  record 
of  our  hearings.  In  my  Judgment,  the  ma- 
terial and  testimony  presented  to  the  Sub- 
committee afforded  us  the  opportunity  to 
consider  all  points  of  view.  Our  extensive 
schedule  of  public  hearings  provided  the 
members  with  the  opportunity  to  explore  In 
depth  the  views  and  rationale  underlying 
the  positions  expressed  by  witnesses  from 
CXXn 253~Part  4 
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government  agencies,  private  indu3try,  the 
scientific  community  and  the  public  at  large. 

Of  course.  It  Is  never  possible  to  evaluate 
the  future  potential  of  v«7  large  programs 
vlthout  being  Influenced  by  some  subjective 
Judgments.  However,  a  detailed  examlna- 
tlou  of  the  testimony  received  and  the  treat- 
ment by  the  Subcommittee  will  demon- 
strate clearly  that  this  report  deals  with  engi- 
neering and  scientific  fact.  The  Subcommit- 
tee members  were  dedicated  to  developing 
the  fairest  and  most  rational  projections  and 
assumptions  that  the  Subcommittee  was  able 
to  devise  based  on  the  Information  pre.-.ented 
and  available  to  It. 

Executive  Sdmjjart 
a.  ekebgt  trembs 

In  Its  consideration  of  the  subject  of 
energy  trends,  the  Subcommittee  focused 
its  attention  on  total  U.S.  energy  demand  In 
1985,  2000  and  2020,  on  corresponding  per- 
centage energy  growth  rates  and  the  ex- 
pected impact  that  conservation  of  energy 
might  have  on  reducing  such  growth  rates. 
Of  special  Interest  to  the  Subcommittee  was 
consideration  of  the  electrical  energy  com- 
ponent of  the  expected  total  energy  growth 
rates.  Itie  Information  received  in  response 
to  the  Subcommittee  questionnaire  and  In 
the  oral  testimony  on  this  subject  was  re- 
maikably  diverse,  perhaps  because  widely  dif- 
fering scenarios  of  energy  growth  over  the 
period  studied  can  be  constructed  using  only 
a  few  essential  factors.  Consideration  of  even 
the  very  reduced  rate  of  energy  growth  that 
some  witnesses  believe  may  occur  makes  it 
evident  that  because  of  our  dwindling  sup- 
plies of  domestic  oil  and  natural  gas  a  gap 
In  energy  supply  of  considerable  magnitude 
would  be  projected. 

^le  uncertainties  In  projections  of  future 
electric  power  consumption  were  even  greater 
than  those  of  total  energy  but  the  electrical 
ccanponent  can  be  expected  to  grow  more 
rapidly  than  total  energy  demand.  The  great 
advantage  In  filling  the  projected  energy 
gap  Is  that  electricity  can  be  produced  by 
using  domestic  resovurces  of  coal  and  uran- 
ium. It  seems  evident  that  significant  effons 
must  be  undertaken  to  convert  many  end 
uses  from  petroleum  fuels  to  electric  power  in 
order  to  reduce  heavy  dependence  on  im- 
ported oil.  The  extent  to  which  such  pro- 
grams will  result  In  electric  power  consump- 
tion growing  more  rapidly  than  total  energy 
is  difficult  to  determine. 

Conclusions 
After  having  carefully  reviewed  the   In- 
formation  submitted  to  It  on  the  subject 
of  energy  trends,  the  Subcommittee  concludes 
that: 

1.  Although  forecasting  national  energy 
consumption  Is  an  Imprecise  science,  and  at 
present  only  marginally  useful  in  forecasting 
energy  consumption  patterns  and  produc- 
tion levels  for  various  technologies,  there  are 
trends  which  taken  along  with  a  realistic 
appraisal  of  what  can  be  accomplished  to 
alter  them  within  a  given  time  frame,  pro- 
vide a  valuable  tool  for  understanding  energy 
requirements  for  the  future. 

2.  Energy  growth  rates,  both  total  and 
electrical,  may  in  the  near  term  be  lower 
than  has  been  seen  In  the  past.  However,  sub- 
stantial forces  do  exist  which  will  prevent 
these  growth  rates  from  declining  preclpl- 
tiously  from  historical  levels,  and  for  siis- 
talned  periods  during  the  balance  of  this 
century.  These  realities  are  fundamental  to 
energy  planning. 

A  glossary  of  terms  and  a  list  of  abbrevia- 
tions appear  on  pages  146  and  148  respective- 
ly. 

3.  A  minimal  compounded  energy  growth 
rate  of  slightly  less  than  3.0  percent  pw  year 
represents  a  reasonable  "best  guess"  for  en- 
ergy plamilng  purposes.  Adjnstanents  In  this 
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estimate  may  be  necessary  as  further  data  are 
accumxilated. 

4.  A  minimal  compounded  electrical  grovrth 
rate  of  about  S.5  percent  per  year  should  be 
used  for  planning  pxu^oees.  This  would  result 
In  an  electrical  generating  capacity  of  550 
glgawatts  in  1985  and  1230  gigawatts  In  the 
year  2000  (average  capacity  65%).  Becog- 
nlzing  again  that  these  projections  are  im- 
precise, they  nevertheless  provide  a  basis  by 
which  energy  policy  can  be  established.  (The 
present  U.S.  capacity  is  430  gigawatts.) 

B.  TltE  ENEBCT  CAP HOW  TO  FHX  rr 

In  order  to  find  ways  In  which  to  fill  the 
projected  energy  gap  and  to  determine  the 
possible  role  of  nuclear  power  In  that  process, 
the  Subcommitiee  focused  its  attention  on 
projected  demands  for  total  energy  and  elec- 
trical energy,  including  the  mix  of  energy 
sources,  the  principal  limitations  for  conver- 
sion into  electricity,  the  extent  to  which  the 
U.8.  should  rely  on  energy  resources  Im- 
ported from  abroad,  forecasts  of  nuclear  gen- 
erating capacity  In  the  period  1985  through 
2020,  and  the  possible  mix  of  reactor  types 
during  that  period. 

The  United  States  is  ciuxently  relying  on 
oil  and  gas  for  77  percent  of  its  energy  needs, 
yet  these  fuels  account  for  less  than  6  per- 
cnt  of  the  Nation's  estimated  energy  re- 
sources. There  w&s  general  agreement  in  the 
information  and  testimony  presented  to  the 
subcommittee  that  heavy  rellaiioe  on  oil  and 
gas  viriU  have  to  be  curtailed  and  substitute 
sources  utilized  to  meet  future  demands. 
There  was  agreement  that  the  major  re- 
.sources  available  to  meet  these  demands 
were  domestic  uranium  and  coal.  Uranium 
will  make  its  energy  contribution  throogh 
the  generation  of  electricity  while  coal  can 
make  a  significant  contribution  In  a  number 
of  energy  forms,  including  the  generation  of 
electricity. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  most  respond- 
ents and  vrltnesses  agreed  that  there  was 
need  to  pursue  solar  heating  and  cooling, 
solar  electric  power,  geothermal  energy  and 
the  production  of  energ^y  from  waste  mate- 
rials. Further,  most  concluded  that  these 
potential  sources  could  make  a  significant 
contribution  only'  after  development  and 
commerciallzatiou  occurs,  and  thus  tbey 
would  not  reduce  significantly  major  reliance 
on  nuclear  and  coal  generated  electric  power 
diiring  the  remainder  of  this  century. 

lliere  was  clear  recognition  that  if  the 
generation  of  nuclear  electric  povrer  is 
limited  to  reactors  now  In  commercial  vte, 
then  our  Nation's  estimated  uranium  re- 
sources will  suffice  only  for  the  remainder 
of  this  century.  lu  order  to  obtain  full  utUi- 
zation  of  our  uranium  energy  resource, 
breeders  must  be  developed  in  a  form  suit- 
able for  commercialization. 

The  role  tliat  nuclear  power  will  play  in 
closing  the  energy  gap  will  depend  on  many 
factors,  including  the  demand  for  electricity, 
the  availability  of  coal  and  its  environmental 
acceptability,  and  factors  limiting  the  growth 
in  nuclear  capacity. 

Conclusions 
The  material  reviewed  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee Indicates  that  (1)  the  Nation  will  be 
forced  to  substantially  decrease  Its  depend- 
ence on  oil  and  gas  because  these  fuel  re- 
sources will  continue  to  dwindle  dramatically 
even  when  reinforced  by  off-shore  and  syn- 
thetic programs;  (2)  electrical  energy  will  as 
a  result  be  substituted  for  direct  use  of  oil 
and  gas  wherever  practicable;  and  (3)  coal 
and  nuclear  power  wlU  be  the  inaJ<H'  sources 
of  energy  used  to  generate  the  Increasing 
amounts  of  electricity  required  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  century. 

Beeommendationa 
Because  nuclear  power  must  play  a  sig- 
nificant nde  In  meeting  electric  demands  tn 
the  very  near  future,  the  Subcommittee  be- 
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llevea  that  crarr  effort  should  be  nuuto  now 
to  «nmu*  tli»t  nuclear  power  wlU  be  Able  to 
(uiail  Its  potentua  contribution. 

o.  Aimir&TxvK  EmBGT  opnoirs 
In  Its  review  of  the  National  Breeder  Re- 
actor Program,  the  Subcommittee  bellered  it 
Important  to  conduct  Its  review  la  the  con- 
text at  examining  which  alternative  energy 
options  are  available  or  could  be  made  avail- 
able to  satisfy  national  energy  needs.  Moet 
persons  and  organizations  who  have  studied 
the  energy  supply/demand  situation  recog- 
nize the  need  for  this  country  to  utUize  a 
variety  of  existing  energy  sources  as  well  as 
to  develop  potential  sources  for  future  use. 

From  the  inception  of  the  civilian  nuclear 
power  program,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  has  always  undertaken  to 
evaluate  the  utilization  of  nuclear  power  In 
the  light  of  other  energy  options,  either  ex- 
isting or  under  development.  This  approach 
Is  probably  most  notalily  exemplified  by  the 
Joint  Ck>mmlttee's  review  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission's  1962  report.  "Civilian  Nu- 
clear Power — A  Report  to  the  President". 
This  comprehensive  program  evaluation  and 
plan  for  the  future  was  reviewed  In  depth  by 
the  Joint  Committee  during  public  hearings 
held  in  the  ^ring  of  1963  •.  The  Committee 
considered  it  Important  to  determine  the 
need  for  and  feasibility  of  the  civilian  nu- 
clear power  program  before  embarking  on  an 
extensive  development  program  with  the 
concomitant  expendiiiu'e  of  large  sums  of 
public  funds. 

A  principal  conclusion  of  the  AEC  study 
which  was  endorsed  by  the  Joint  Committee 
was  that: 

We  have  seen  from  earlier  discussions  •  •  • 
that  even  absorption  of  the  total  power  in- 
dustry by  nuclear  Installations  would  still 

leave  no  dearth  of  markets  for  fossil  fuels 

Furthermore,  the  electric  industry  Itself  Is 
growing  at  such  a  rapid  rate  that  no  possible 
growth  of  nuclear  Installations  could  prevent 
power  generation  from  consuming  greatly 
increasing  amounts  of  fossil  fueU  for  several 
decades  •  •  • 

In  similar  fashion  the  Subcommittee  In 
this  recent  review  has  sought  information 
from  respondents  and  received  oral  testi- 
mony concerning  alternate  energy  sources. 

The  principal  alternate  energy  sources  re- 
viewed by  the  Subcommittee  were  solar  and 
geothermal  power.  Support  for  development 
of  these  energy  options  was  given  by  those 
responding  to  the  Subcommittee's  question 
het  and  by  those  giving  oral  testimony.  In- 
cluding both  supporters  and  opponents  of 
the  U.S.  civilian  nuclear  power  program.  The 
projected  contributions  that  these  energy 
soiu-oes  could  make  in  meeting  the  energy 
demand  for  future  years  varied  widely  de- 
pending on  those  making  the  projection. 
Virtually  all  witnesses  agreed  that  the  range 
for  the  year  2000  was  between  4  percent  and 
10  percent  of  our  total  energy  needs. 

Various  problems  were  noted  that  would 
need  resolution  before  widespread  use  of  a 
new  energy  option  would  be  possible.  Prob- 
lem areas  noted  for  solar  power  were  the  need 
to  develop  cheaoer.  more  diurable  collectors, 
htat  transfer  and  storai;e  systems;  the  need 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  photovoltaic  con- 
version systems  by  a  factor  of  100  to  1000; 
and  the  protection  of  collector  systems  from 
storm  damage  and  collection  of  dust  and 
dirt.  The  large  commitment  of  land  for  col- 


'  Development.  Growth,  and  State  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Industry,  Joint  Committee 
Print.  Parts  1  and  2.  February  and  April  1963. 

See  also  the  1967  Supplement  to  the  1962 
Report  to  the  President,  appendix  13,  p.  253, 
Joint  Committee  print.  Nuclear  Power  Eco- 
nomics—1962  through  1967.  February  1968. 

See  also  Understanding  the  National  En- 
ergy DUemma,  Joint  Committee  print.  Au- 
gust 1973. 
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lection  systems  was  also  noted.  These  are  all 
areas  being  pursued  In  the  development 
program. 

With  respect  to  geothermal  energy,  the  dif- 
ferent methods  of  providing  and  using  geo- 
thermal energy  were  discusited.  Environ- 
mental effects  such  as  surface  and  groimd 
water  quality  impairment  and  air  emissions 
were  noted.  Other  factors  hindering  early 
development  of  geothermal  power  that  were 
noted  were  lack  of  assurance  of  the  feasibil- 
ity of  profitable  production  of  electricity  over 
the  life  of  the  plant,  capital  requirements 
and  legal  problems  over  ownership  rights. 
The.se  areas  are  also  being  addressed  in  the 
ERDA  R.  Ic  D.  program.  Prom  discussions 
with  government  officials  In  charge  of  the 
program,  solar  advocates  and  nuclear  critics, 
the  general  view  was  that  both  the  breeder 
and  other  energy  options,  such  as  solar  and 
geothermal.  should  be  developed  and  that 
funds  for  development  of  all  feasible  energy 
sources  are  expected  to  be  available. 
Conclusions 
Based  on  testimony  from  the  ERDA  and 
from  a  number  of  other  experts,  the  Sub- 
committee concludes  that  energy  production 
will  be  as  shown  In  Fig.  3  on  page  39. 

The  Subcommittee  strongly  endorses  the 
substantial  increases  in  funding  for  alterna- 
tive energy  options,  including  solar  and  geo- 
thermal power,  recently  approved  by  the 
Congress.  The  Subcommittee  accepts  the 
ERDA  projections  for  the  rate  of  commercial- 
ization of  alternative  energy  sources  for 
meeting  future  energy  needs.  The  Subcom- 
mittee notes,  however,  that  even  If  these 
projected  energy  contributions  from  solar, 
geothermal  and  other  alternative  technolo- 
gies were  to  be  doubled  o\ur  fundamental 
conclusions  regarding  the  need  for  nuclear 
power  would  not  change  significantly.  (Waste 
conversion  to  not  included  In  this  assump- 
tion as  waste  to  a  finite  resource  and  cannot 
be  arbitrarily  doubled.) 

Recommendations 
The  Subcommittee  recommends  continued 
vigoroxis  research  and  development  and 
funding  of  alternative  energy  options,  main- 
taining at  all  times,  a  realistic  perspective  of 
their  potential. 

D.  uBAifnrM  REsomtCE  AVAnAsuarr 
Uranium  Is  the  primary  fuel  used  by  pres- 
ent day  light  water  reactors.  Its  availability 
Is  a  critical  element  In  the  debate  over  the 
need  for  breeder  reactors  and  the  timing  of 
their  introduction  into  commercial  tise  by 
the  electric  utility  industry. 

In  the  material  reviewed  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee only  ERDA  and  EPRI  presented  inde- 
pendently developed  numerical  projections. 
ERDA  projects  that  3.6  million  tons  of  ura- 
nium win  be  available,  at  a  production  cost 
of  $30  a  pound  or  less.  ERDA  also  projects 
there  is  another  13  million  tons  of  uranium 
at  economic  and  environmental  costs  which 
ERDA  and  others  believe  might  well  preclude 
the  use  of  thte  material.  ERDA  engineers  and 
geologists  Independently  develop  resource 
projections  based  on  such  inputs  as  industry 
data,  field  examinations  and  available  geo- 
logic reports.  The  majority  of  those  present- 
ing Information  to  the  Subcommittee  cited 
ERDA's  projection  as  the  moet  reliable  and 
the  one  that  should  be  used  to  plan  our 
energy  programs. 

If  ERDA's  recent  estimates  prove  correct, 
the  size  and  composition  of  the  resource  base 
have  serious  Implications  for  the  non-breeder 
reactor  power  program.  Information  provided 
to  the  Subcommittee  Indicates  that  more 
than  the  approximately  700,000  tons  (620,000 
of  reserves  and  90,000  of  byproduct)  of  rea- 
sonably assured  reserves  will  be  needed  over 
the  lifetime  of  reactors  presently  operating, 
under  construction,  or  on  order.  Plants  that 
will  be  contracted  for  from  now  on  will  de- 
pend for  fuel  on  "potential  resources"  which 
have  not  as  yet  l>een  discovered  or  verified. 
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Several  respondents  reported  that  at  some 
time  during  the  1990-s  all  of  the  "potential 
resources"  will  also  have  been  committed  to 
the  lifetime  needs  of  new  reactors.  If  con- 
verter reactors  are  to  be  built  after  that  time, 
they  will  depend  for  fuel  on  either  tiramum 
which  has  not  yet  been  projected  to  exist  as 
"potential  resource",  higher  cost  uranium 
from  low  grade  ore  deposits,  or  recycled  plu- 
tonlum. 

In  an  analyste  done  for  the  Electric  Power 
Research  Institute  (EPRI)  Milton  F.  Searl 
projected  that  there  Is  a  60  percent  chance 
that  there  are  more  than  13.2  million  tons 
and  a  5  percent  chance  that  there  are  mwe 
than  28.9  million  tons  of  uranium  In  the 
United  States.  His  forecast  is  based  on  an 
extrapolation  from  ERDA  data  to  obtain  the 
expectation  of  finding  a  given  amount  of 
uranium  below  a  cost  of  $100/pound.  Searl'a 
forecast  la  mentioned  In  the  NRDC  publica- 
tion "B}i>assing  the  Breeder"  as  the  forecast 
which  NRDC  subscribes  to.  "Bypassing  the 
Breeder"  is  frequently  cited  by  those  opposed 
to  the  breeder  as  part  of  their  basis  for  be- 
lieving the  breeder  should  be  postponed  or 
abandoned. 

Several  witnesses  expressed  their  subjective 
view  that  uranium  resources  will  exceed  the 
amounts  which  ERDA  projects.  These  estl- 
nuites  did  not  Include  numerical  projects 
and  did  not  appear  to  be  based  on  independ- 
ent analysis. 

Since  the  ERDA  and  Searl  estimates  sug- 
gest different  decisions  on  the  need  and 
timing  of  breeder  reactors,  there  to  a  need 
to  determine  which  of  these  two  eetlmates 
Is  closer  to  being  c<MTect.  Unfortimately 
mineral  forecasting  techniques  are  not  relia- 
ble enough  to  be  able  to  project  with  cer- 
tainty which  projection  Is  more  nearly 
correct. 

The  policy  maker,  working  with  Imperfect 
knowledge,  must  select  the  resource  esti- 
mate he  will  rely  upon  based  on  the  relia- 
bility of  the  forecasting  technique,  the  track 
record  of  mineral  forecasting,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  an  erroneous  choice.  EPRI,  for 
whom  Searl  nuide  his  forecast,  believes  the 
ERDA  projection  Is  prudent  and  a  reason- 
able basto  for  long-range  planning.  Most  of 
those  who  expressed  views  on  thto  topic  to 
the  Subcommittee  agree  with  EPRI  In  this 
regard.  In  relation  to  the  track  record  of 
forecasting  techniques,  the  recent  76  per- 
cent reduction  of  forecast  oil  reserves  at  a 
time  when  rtolng  oil  prices  and  the  embargo 
made  the  extotence  of  these  reserves  so  Im- 
portant, Indicates  how  risky  It  can  be  to 
base  policies  upon  Imprecise  resource  predic- 
tions. The  consequences  of  an  Incorrect  deci- 
sion such  as  postponing  breeder  development 
based  on  a  high  estimate  of  uranliun  re- 
source which  later  turns  out  to  be  tmavall- 
able,  would  probably  include  reduced  eco- 
nomic growth,  Increased  unemployment,  and 
more  costly  energy  production. 

Conclusions 
The  Subcommittee  believes  that  the  ERDA 
forecast  of  3,600.000  tons  of  uranium  at  a 
cost  of  $30  or  less  per  pound  to  the  most 
prudent  projection  on  which  to  base  energy 
plans.  It  Is  recognized  that  these  numbers 
may  change  as  the  findings  of  the  National 
Uranium  Resource  Evaluation  program  be- 
come available. 

The  Subcomml»tee  concludes  that  the 
uranium  supply  forecast  by  ERDA  will  be 
Inadequate  to  provide  for  the  nuclear  power 
projected  In  thto  report  beyond  the  mid 
1990's.  The  utilization  of  the  breeder  concept 
would  Increase  the  energy  potential  of  the 
presently  projected  3.6  mUIlon  tons  of  ura- 
nliun such  that  It  would  become  equivalent 
In  energy  output  to  about  126  mllUon  tons 
of  low  cost  urazaiun,  an  amount  of  nuclear 
fuel  sufficient  to  supply  nttclear  powerplants 
for  centuries. 
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Beoo%nntendat%ona 

The  Suijcommlttee  recommends  that  the 
ERDA  vigorously  putsne  its  National  Ura- 
nium Resources  Evaluation  Frogra&k  *o  ea- 
tabMsh  projections  of  the  uranium  resouroe 
jrf  this  Nation  With  the  greatest  possible 
accuracy. 

Thto  Nation  should  al5o  pursue  technologi- 
cal options  which  will  extend  the  energy 
potential  of  our  \iraolum  supply. 

E.  KEED  AND   TIMING    OF  THE  BaZ£0£X  PROCUAM 

lu  recognition  of  the  likely  inability  of 
uranium  supplies  to  economically  support 
the  future  energy  load  projected  for  nuclear 
power,  this  Nation  has  had  a  breeder  reactor 
development  program  underway  for  over  26 
years.  The  type  of  breeder  reactor  that  to 
generally  considered  the  most  advanced  and 
to  possess  the  greatest  likelihood  of  com- 
mercial development  is  the  Liquid  Metal  Past 
Breeder  Reactor  (LMFBR).  An  LMFBR  de- 
velopment program  Ib  In  progress  with  the 
objective  of  establishing  a  broad  technologi- 
cal base  leading  to  a  competitive  commercial 
industry.  An  essential  element  of  this  pro- 
gram to  the  c<Mistmction  of  a  mid-sized 
demonstration  plant,  the  Clinch  River  Breed- 
er Reactor  (CRBR) . 

In  view  of  the  concerns  that  have  been 
expressed  in  Congress  and  by  the  public  with 
re^>ect  to  various  aspects  of  the  LMFBR  pro- 
gram, the  Subcommittee  undertook  to  ex- 
amine the  need  for  the  program,  and  its  po- 
tential benefits  and  rtoks.  I]i  the  public  hear- 
ings and  other  Information  collection  activi- 
ties conducted  by  the  Subcommittee,  the 
overwhelming  consensus  was  that  the 
UfFBR  is  needed,  and  that  thte  need  to  lur- 
gent.  A  minority  group,  generally  known  to 
appose  nuclear  energ^r.  asserted  that  the 
breeder  was  not  needed. 

The  Subcommittee  was  impressed  that 
those  Qovemment  agencies  with  responsi- 
blUtles  for  planning  or  providing  for  the  Na- 
tion's energy  needs  supported  the  urgent  de- 
velopment of  the  iweeder.  as  did  almost  all 
Industrial  or  utility  organizations  queried. 
The  main  reason  offered  in  support  of  the 
need  for  a  commercial  breeder  on  a  timely 
ba^is  was  its  ability  to  provide  sufficient  fuel 
for  future  electrical  generating  require- 
ments. In  addition,  many  proponents  of  the 
breeder  noted  Its  attractiveness  from  a  cost- 
benefit  basto,  l.e.,  future  projected  savings 
m  fuel  costs  by  the  breeder  are  expected  to 
far  outweigh  development  costs. 

With  regard  to  uranium  reserves,  the  basic 
argument  to  that  the  limited  amount  of  "as- 
sured" and  "potential"  reserves  (3,600,000 
tons  of  U3O4  in  the  United  States)  will  be 
fully  committed  to  "burner"  reactors,  such 
as  the  light  water  reactor,  by  perhaps  t2ie 
mld-lS90's  depending  on  the  energy  growth 
rate,  plant  capacity,  and  other  factors.  No 
additional  reactors  of  this  type  could  be 
built  after  thto  date  unless  additional  ura- 
nium resources  are  found  or  low  grade  ares 
with  their  accompanying  higher  costs  and 
environmental  impacts  are  used.  A  breeder 
reactor,  on  the  other  hand,  would  permit  the 
extraction  of  up  to  50  times  as  much  energy 
from  these  uranium  resources,  thereby  ex- 
tending our  nuclear  fuel  supplies  from  dec- 
ades to  centuries. 

With  regard  to  oost-benefit  aualysto,  the 
basic  argument  is  that  the  use  of  breeder 
reactors  will  avoid  reliance  on  low  grade, 
high  cost  uranium  ores,  with  substantial  re- 
sultant savings  in  fuel  costs  which  will  be 
passed  on  to  consiuners.  These  savings  are 
estimated,  under  all  but  the  most  pessimtotlo 
conditions,  to  be  considerably  greater  than 
development  costs  at  the  LMFBB  program. 
The  net  savings  would,  according  to  these 
arguments,  reach  $160  billion  by  the  year 
2020,  aa  weU  as  aubstantlally  reduce  the  re- 
quirements for  mining  and  enriching  ura- 
nium. 
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DIM  Suboommittee  also  hoard  testimony 
and  noalved  iutormation  to  the  effect  that 
the  nnnd  for  the  breeder  had  been  overstated, 
and  tiiat  th*  projected  benefits  were  not  to 
be  ha4.  In  general,  those  groups  or  individ- 
uals opposing  the  breeder  were  found  to  do 
so  based  on  the  same  arguments  that  pro- 
ponents cite  to  favor  Its  development,  but 
the  opponents  generally  place  a  different  in- 
terpretation on  the  factors  cited  above.  For 
example,  the  opponents  suggest  that  devel- 
opntent  costs  wUl  outweigh  savings  in  fuel 
costs,  (I.e.,  that  cost  benefit  analysto  sup- 
ports the  abandoumeut  of  the  breeder  rather 
than  its  development) ,  that  AEC-ERDA  es- 
timates of  lu^nlum  resources  are  too  con- 
servative, and  that  stibstantlal  quantities  re- 
main to  l>e  discovered  at  economical  prices 
In  thto  country,  that  energy  demand  will  be 
less  than  projected  by  breeder  proponents  in 
future  years,  and  that  safety  and  environ- 
mental problems  are  beyond  man's  control. 

A  corollary  question  considered  by  the 
Subcommittee  was,  assuming  a  breeder  re- 
actor to  needed,  whether  or  not  this  coimtry 
should  continue  to  put  its  major  effort  ou 
the  LMFBR,  or  if  more  (or  less)  effort  should 
be  devoted  to  alternate  breeder  reactor  con- 
cepts. Again,  respondents  were  essentially 
\inanlmous  In  agreeing  that  the  LMFBR 
sho\ild  continue  to  be  the  focus  of  breeder 
efforts  and  receive  top  priority. 

The  Subcommittee  also  examined  whether 
or  not  the  overall  LMFBR  program  objec- 
tives, content  and  approach  are  correct,  and 
what  steps  can  be  taken  to  minimize  the 
costs  of  the  progi'am,  and  Improve  perform- 
ance with  respect  to  program  schedules.  With 
regard  to  overall  objectives  and  approach,  the 
great  majority  of  respondents  was  again  en- 
thusiastic about  the  program  goals  and  the 
means  projKJsed  to  achieve  them.  A  few  re- 
spondents who  as  noted  before,  are  generally 
viewed  as  opposing  nuclear  energy,  found 
the  whole  program  premature  and  ill-advised. 
They  recommended  steps  such  as  successful 
operation  of  the  "FFTF  before  a  demonstra- 
tion plant  to  built,  if  at  all. 

The  placement  of  greater  reliance  on  for- 
eign technology  was  suggested  as  a  meauis 
of  improving  program  performance  and  re- 
ducing costs.  While  the  surface  advantages 
of  thto  approach  are  evident,  several  disad- 
vantages were  also  pointed  out,  such  as  the 
state  of  dependence  the  U.S.  might  be  placed 
in  (such  as  now  extots  on  foreign  oil) ,  failure 
of  the  U.S.  to  develop  IM  own  Industry,  un- 
desirable impact  on  our  balance  of  payments 
situation,  and  the  need  for  foreign  designs 
to  be  modified  to  meet  U.S.  safety  and  li- 
censing requirements. 

Other  questions  examined  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee included  the  total  R.  &  D.  costs  for 
the  IiMFBB  and  their  means  of  recovery,  the 
predicted  capital  costs  of  commercial 
LMFBR's  and  the  methods  to  provide  that 
capital,  and  the  overall  issue  of  whether  or 
not  the  LMFBR  would  be  economically  vi- 
able. The  general  consensus  of  Information 
presented  was  that  the  $10.6  billion  ERDA 
flgiure  for  the  total  LMFBR  research,  devel- 
opment and  demonstration  program  was  a 
reasonable  estimate,  although  a  few  re- 
spondents voiced  strong  feelings  that  previ- 
ous Inabilities  to  meet  cost  estimates  meant 
the  flgmres  would  go  much  higher. 

With  regard  to  timing  for  the  LMFBR,  the 
consensus  was  that  the  breeder  to  needed  by 
about  the  time  it  would  become  commer- 
cially available  under  current  development 
plans,  i.e.,  the  early  1990's.  Several  witnesses 
suggested  thto  timing  should  be  accelerated, 
noting  that  If  energy  demand  rettums  to 
near-htotorlcal  levels,  the  breeder  may  al- 
ready be  too  late.  A  substantially  different 
nunorlty  view  was  also  presented  to  the 
Subcommittee,  specifically  that  based  on  the 
premise  that  future  energy  demand  would 
be  lower  than  that  proposed  by  AEC-ERDA, 
and  that  since  there  Is  a  reasonable  "Ukeli- 
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hood"  of  additional  uranium  resources  being 
identified,  the  need  and  timing  for  the 
LMFBR  to  uncertain  at  best. 

With  regard  to  the  subject  of  LMFBR 
commercialization,  the  Subcommittee  exam- 
ined the  Issue  of  whether  or  not  proceeding 
with  the  LMFBR  R.  &  D.  program  now. 
specifically  with  the  CRBR  project,  repre- 
sents an  irreversible  commitment  to  com- 
mercialization. It  was  fotmd  that  any  Judge- 
ment on  whether  or  not  a  technology  option 
is  ererclsed  (I.e.,  a  number  of  plants  of  that 
type  sse  built)  will  depend  on  the  relative 
technical  and  economic  merits  of  that  option 
in  comparison  with  other  available  options. 
The  derision  on  exercising  an  option  will  rest 
primarily  with  the  utility  industry,  rather 
than  the  Govemment,  and  it  was  therefore 
reported  that  proceeding  with  the  current 
LMFBR  program  does  not  present  a  commit- 
ment to  commercialization,  nor  does  It  pre- 
judge any  decision  concerning  the  eventual 
rommerciallKatlon  of  the  technology.  ■ 
Conclusions 

The  Subcommittee  concludes: 

1.  Continuation  of  the  breeder  develop- 
ment program,  as  a  high  priority  effort,  to 
essential  to  the  energy  futtue  of  thto  Nation. 

2.  The  breeder  to  needed  no  later  than  It 
will  become  commercially  available  under 
current  development  plans.  Le.,  the  early 
1900*8. 

3.  Vigorous  pursuit  of  LMFBR  development 
at  thto  time,  including  construction  of  dem- 
onstration plants  to  essential  to  provide  ade- 
quate information  on  which  to  base  future 
decisions  concerning  commercialization  of 
breeder  technology.  The  collection  of  ttjto 
information  does  not  constitute  a  conuuit- 
ment  to  future  conuuercialization. 

4.  An  aggressive  program  of  research  and 
development  on  the  safety  and  environmen- 
tal impacts  of  breeder  commercialization 
must  be  continued  as  a  top  priority  effort. 
Our  present  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  these  Issues  sxiggests  no  reason  for  delay- 
ing the  breeder  program. 

5.  Substantial  reliance  on  foreign  tech- 
nology beyond  the  establishment  of  informa- 
tion exchange  agreements  to  not  a  satisfac- 
tory substitute  for  development  of  a  breeder 
reactor  Industry  in  the  U.S. 

6.  A  very  substantial  review  effort  on 
breeder  development  plans,  approach  and 
strategy  has  been  and  continues  to  be  made 
by  advisory  groups  and  others.  The  conduct 
of  such  studies  should  not  be  allowed  td 
occasion  delay  in  the  program. 

Recommendations 

1.  The  breeder  program  should  be  con- 
tinued with  a  new  sense  of  urgency,  and  the 
LMFBR  should  remain  the  focal  point  of 
thto  program.  In  addition,  other  breeder 
options  shoiUd  be  pursued. 

2.  The  LMFBR  development  schedule 
should  be  reexamined  by  the  ERDA  and  con- 
tinually reoptimlzed  lu  accordance  with  pro- 
jected need  dates.  Urgent  consideration 
should  be  given  now  to  final  si^ps  and  facility 
requirements  for  bringing  the  breeder  pro- 
gram to  conuuercialization  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 

8.  The  Subcommittee  believes  that  the 
time  has  come  to  end  tlie  discussion  over 
whether  or  not  thto  Nation  should  have  a 
breeder  research  and  development  program. 
Rather,  national  attention  Should  be  turned 
toward  solving  the  outstanding  problems 
associated  with  the  program  and  its  eventual 
c  ommer  clal  iKitlon. 

4.  The  ERDA  should  lend  greater  emphasto 
to  the  establishment  of  technical  Information 
exchange  agreements  with  foreign  countries 
who  are  also  actively  developing  the  LMFBR. 

6.  The  tendency  within  the  JPederal  Ooy- 
emment  towards  dupllcAtive  and  jti^dandant 
reviews  of  nuclear  power  and  the  UMd  XOr 
the  breeder  reactor  should  be  reoognlaed  and 
held  to  a  minimum.  Further  reviews  should 
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b«  on  n&rrower  i<Mtue8,  such  as  meaos  for  Im- 
proving cost  and  achedular  pertormanoe. 
Their  emphasU  should  not  be  on  tiM  tmam 
of  "should  wo  do  th©  Job",  but  on  "Tiow  best 
to  get  the  job  done." 

r.    CLINCH    aiVKB    BBEEDEa    RKACTOK     <CBMI> 

The  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor  project 
has  been  undertaken  with  the  Intention  of 
demonstrating  technical  performance,  relia- 
bility, maintainability,  safety,  euvlronmentAl 
acceptability,  and  economic  feasibility  of  a 
liquid  metal  fast  breeder  central  station 
•leotno  power  plant  in  a  utility  environment. 
n  la  to  be  a  3S0  MWe  (net)  reactor  plant 
Intermediate  In  thermal  size  between  the 
Fast  Flus  Test  Facility  now  under  construc- 
tion and  the  Near-Commercial  Breeder  Re- 
actor planned  for  construction  and  operation 
later  In  the  overall  LMFBR  program. 

Some  witnesses  before  the  committee  sug- 
gMrted  a  delay  In  schedule  for  the  CRBR 
which  they  point  out  would  allow  for  rede- 
ilgn  of  the  plant  to  bring  it  more  in  line  with 
current  technology.  They  would  first  have 
ERDA  complete  the  Fast  Flux  Test  FacUltv. 
an  irradiation  and  components  testing  reac- 
tor, and  carry  out  the  two  projects  in  serie<i 
rather  than  on  the  present  overlapping 
schedules.  Othen  auggested  that  the  CRBR 
be  cancelled  and  that  thli;  country  pursue 
the  ui>e  of  foreign  breeder  technology  as 
lUutilrated  by  LMFBR  demonstration  plants 
now  operating  in  France  and  elsewhei-e.  Pro- 
ponents of  the  CRBR  and  EROA's  overall 
lilCFBB  program  warned  that  there  had., 
already  been  schedule  slippage  In  the  CRBA. 
project  and  any  restudy  of  design  would  re- 
sult In  additional  delay,  placing  us  even  fur- 
ther behind  other  nations.  They  believe  that 
much  will  be  learned  by  opera  Uoti  of  the 
reactor  as  currently  designed. 

Some  witnesses  before  the  SubcomnUttee 
quefttioned  the  propriety  of  the  size  selected 
for  the  CRBR,  suggesting  that  It  might  be 
made  larger.  Proponents  of  the  CRBR  point 
out  that  in  thermal  rating  It  is  about  two 
and  one-half  times  the  size  of  FFTF  and 
would  be  about  one-third  to  one-fourth  the 
size  of  the  NCBR.  In  their  view  it  would 
provide  a  proper  intermediate  step  between 
the  FFTF  and  the  NCBR. 

In  the  summer  of  1972  when  the  AEC  fur- 
nlabed  the  Program  Justification  Data  Ar- 
rangement for  the  CRBR  the  total  coat  of 
the  project  was  estimated  to  be  (699  million. 
In  March  of  this  year  EROA  submitted  revi- 
sions to  that  arrangement,  including  a  new 
estimate  of  cost — $1,736  billion.  ERDA  at- 
tributes the  Increase  In  cost  to  be  primarily 
the  result  of  a  better  deflnitloa  of  project 
scope,  Including  design  changes,  the  effects 
of  inflation,  cost  trends  in  the  utility  supply 
and  manufacturing  industry,  and  Increased 
environmental  and  licensing  constraints. 

Conclusions 
The  Subcommittee  emphaolzes  that  the 
CRBR  U  an  Important  and  neceeaarjr  element 
In  the  orderly  progreaslon  of  reaearch.  de- 
velopment and  demonstration  for  a  respon- 
sible LMFBR  program.  The  Subcommittee 
also  believes  that  the  projected  operational 
schedules  of  the  FFTF  and  the  CRBR  proj- 
ect permit  a  proper  use  of  design  experience 
and  allow  for  an  efficient  utilization  of  scien- 
tific and  engineering  manpower. 

Recommendations 

The  Subcommittee  recommends  that  the 
ERDA  and  Its  industry  partners  in  the  CRBR 
project  make  every  reasonable  attempt  to 
adhere  to  the  present  schedule  for  design, 
construction  and  licensing  review  of  the 
CRBR.  If  any  future  turn  of  events  Indicates 
to  the  project  participants  an  opportunity 
for  Improvement  in  the  schedule  for  the 
CRBRl  aTBUablllty  date,  the  matter  should 
be  pursued  and  the  Joint  Committee  so  noti- 
fied. 
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e.  aArrrr  am  nmaoificKirraL  oowcBurs 

The  main  safety  and  envlroDmental  tames 
addressed  mr*  rs>etor  safety,  plutonliun 
toxicity,  nMomeUn  waste  management,  nu- 
clear material  safeguards  and  environmental 
effects  of  alternate  energy  sotirces. 

1.  Reactor  8.*  fety 
The  principal  safety  Issue  dealt  with  the 
likelihood  and  potential  consequence  of  a 
major  nuclear  accident.  Opponents  of  nu- 
clear power  expressed  the  view  that  the  oon- 
sequenceM  of  a  major  nuclear  accident  would 
be  so  severe  that  development  of  the  breeder 
should  be  slowed  or  halted.  Proponents  ar- 
gued that  the  low  probability  for  Initiating 
and  completing  an  accident  sequence  lead- 
ing to  major  equipment  failure,  coupled 
with  the  design  of  the  plant  to  provide  pro- 
tection to  the  public  over  a  wide  range  of 
assumed  accident  conditions,  made  nuclear 
power  safer  than  other  means  of  producing 
economic  energy  today. 

Conclusions 
Reactor  .safety  questions  noted  during  the 
Subcommittee's  study   appear  amenable  to 
technical     resolution.     The     Subcommittee 
notes  with  satisfaction  that  a  comprehen- 
sive research  program  U  being  carried  for- 
ward to  assure  that  every  conceivable  haz- 
ardous circumstance  or  condition  that  might 
arise  m  a  Liquid  Metal  Fast  Breeder  Reactor 
U  btoing  considered  In  advance,  and  that  no 
cmll^e  situation  or  accident  has  been  hy- 
...-prnfiMl^ed  to  date  for  which  adequate  de- 
^^Ign  and  safety  features  are  not  under  con- 
sideration. 

Recommendations 
The  Subcommittee  recommends  that  the 
ERDA.  NRC,  reactor  vendors  and  utilities 
continue  to  give  close  attention  to  the  de- 
velopment of  safe  breeder  reactor  designs 
and  carry  out  the  necessary  experimental 
programs  to  substantiate  all  Important  ele- 
ments of  those  designs. 

a.  Waste  Management 
Possible  dangers  from  high-level  radio- 
active wastes  and  postulated  deficiencies  In 
waste  disposal  technology,  together  with 
the  moral  Issue  of  Imposing  control  of  these 
wastes  on  future  generations,  are  reasons 
frequently  advanced  in  opposition  to  nuclear 
power  In  general  and  to  the  breeder  In  par- 
ticular. On  the  other  hand,  the  AEC  and 
now  ERDA  have  had  programs  underway  for 
some  time  to  further  develop  and  demon- 
strate economically  attractive,  environ- 
mentally acceptable  and  technologically 
feasible  long-term  approaches  to  waste  man- 
agement. 

Conclusions 

The  Subcommittee  concludes  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  potential  difficulties  which  may  be 
encountered  in  the  radioactive  waste  man- 
agement program  do  not  pose  risks  to  the 
public  of  such  magnitude  that  this  Nation 
should  forego  Its  nuclear  energy  program.  In- 
cluding the  development  of  a  breeder  reactor. 
Clearly  much  remains  to  be  done  to  demon- 
strate and  finalize  the  technology  for  long- 
term  waste  management,  but  the  problems 
involved  are  not  Insurmountable. 
Recommendations 

1 .  In  view  of  the  fact  that  radioactive  waste 
management  requirements  for  breeder  reac- 
tors will  be  essentially  similar  to  those  for 
light  water  reactors,  the  Subcommittee  rec- 
ommends that  the  ERDA  vigorously  pursue 
Its  research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion program  for  waste  management  and 
storage.  In  making  this  recommendation,  the 
Subcommittee  recognizes  that  the  tech- 
nology required  for  waste  management  is 
largely  in  hand  and  that  the  critical  delays 
being  experienced  today  are  primarily  ad- 
ministrative and  regulatory.  Public  under- 
standing of  the  nuclear  energy  program  and 
the  closing  of  the  fuel  cycle  Including  waste 
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management  are  critically  Important  factors 
which  must  be  addressed  at  once. 

2.  lite  Nuclear  BegnlaUxy  Commlasloa 
should  maintain  close  cognizance  of  waste 
management  reseeo'ch.  development,  and 
demonstration  programs  and  provide,  in 
timely  fashion  for  the  use  of  the  nuclear  In- 
dustry, approved  criteria  Intended  to  guide 
the  users  and  the  public  as  to  the  acceptabil- 
ity, from  a  public  health  and  safety  view- 
point, of  the  proposed  methods  of  waste 
storage  atid  disposal. 

8.  Safegtiards 

AinoH'^  tlie  Issues  raised  concerning  nu- 
clear power  and  the  development  and  utiliza- 
tion of  the  breeder  that  of  nuclear  safeguards 
is  the  mot>t  subjective.  The  Subcommittee 
sees  safeguards  as  having  the  potential  to 
keep  dancers  feared  by  sonte  analysts  within 
bounds  acceptable  to  society.  Developing  this 
capability  will  require  continuing  support 
and  attention  by  both  the  Federal  agencies 
and  the  Congress.  As  for  zero  risk  from  theft 
ana  satwtage,  this  cannot  be  assured  any 
more  than  for  other  human  activities.  There 
will  nhvays  be  some  residual  risk. 
Conclusions 

n>e  Siiljcommlttee  concludes  that: 

1.  The  chances  of  successful  diversion  of 
ft  jtlcnificant  quantity  of  plutonlum  from  the 
nuclear  fuel  cycle  by  an  Individual  or  small 
group  for  terrorist  purpoees  are  extremely 
t>mall. 

a.  I'here  can  be  no  absolute  guarantee 
aigplnst  theft  of  nuclear  materials  by  a  well- 
organized  and  equipped  group  willing  to  ac- 
cept casualties  anc:  possible  radiological  In- 
Jury  Inctured  by  Inadequate  handling  of 
the»e  materials. 

3.  Because  of  the  potential  consequences 
of  diversion  of  nuclear  materials  for 
clandestine  purposes  safeguard  system* 
inust  be  devised  and  implemented  in  a 
manner  which  will  minimize  the  possibility 
of  success  of  such  an  undertaking. 

4.  The  suggestion  that  the  imposition  of 
appropriate  safeguards  measures  for  the 
nuclear  fuel  cycle  threatens  the  clvU  liberties 
of  the  people  of  this  or  any  other  country 
does  not  appear  warranted. 

Recom  mend  a  tions 

Tlxe  Subcommittee  recommends  that  the 
ERDA  and  the  NRC  work  closely  together  to 
define  precisely  safeguards  risks  and  the  goals 
to  be  accomplished  in  order  to  ensure  the 
security  of  nuclear  materials.  In  so  doing, 
the  ERDA  and  the  NRC  should  make  maxi- 
mum use  of  the  expertise  and  knowledge 
resident  in  sister  Federal  agencies. 
4.  Plutonlum  toxicity 

The  most  serious  problem  raised  regarding 
plutonlum  toxicity  was  the  claim  that  the 
radiation  protection  guide  for  plutonlum 
should  be  made  more  conservative  by  a  fac- 
t<^  of  116,000  (the  hot  particle  hypothesis). 
Witnesses  appearing  on  this  topic  reported 
on  a  considerable  number  of  reviews  that 
bad  been  undertaken  on  this  issue  by  ex- 
perts In  the  field.  The  overwhelming '  con- 
sensus of  these  groups  Is  that  the  present 
analytical  methods  are  satisfactory  and  that 
a  reduction  of  115.000  In  the  protection 
guide  for  plutonlum  Is  without  Justification. 
Conclusions 

Tlie  Subcommittee  finds  that: 

1.  Since  Its  discovery  more  than  three 
decades  ago,  countless  man  years  of  diligent 
research  work  have  been  brought  to  bear  oa 
the  subject  of  plutonlum  toxicity,  both  In 
this  country  and  throughout  the  world.  R 
Is  well  recognized  that  carcinogenic  prop- 
erties of  Inhaled  plutonlum  require  that  the 
high  standards  of  care  In  the  handling  of 
this  material  which  have  been  tradlttouUy 
practiced  for  the  pest  30  y»et«  must  be 
maintained. 

2    The  capability   of  inhaled   plutonlum 
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within  a  specific  particle  siae  range  to 
produce  lung  cancer  has  been  demonstrated 
in  experimental  animals.  There  axe  no  cases 
on  record  of  human  lung  cancer  •ttrlbttted 
to  exposure  to  plutonlum  notwlttistendlng 
the  fact  that  a  number  of  early  workers  In 
the  U5.  military  program  were  accidentally 
subjected  to  lung  doses  significantly  above 
levels  prescribed  In  radiation  protection 
guides. 

3.  Approximately  five  tons  of  plutonium- 
239  have  been  Injected  into  the  atmosphere 
primarily  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  by 
atmospheric  weapons  testing.  About  four 
tons  of  this  have  fallen  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  Every  human  being  In  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  is  carrying  a  measur- 
able amount  of  this  plutonlum  In  bis  body. 
Although  these  atmoepherllc  weapons  tests 
occurred  more  than  a  decade  ago,  there  is 
no  indication  that  this  plutonlum  deposi- 
tion has  caused  any  untoward  health  effects. 

4.  The  theory  that  plutonlum  would  be 
extraordinarily  dangerous  In  the  form  of 
"hot  particles"'  in  the  lungs  has  been  thor- 
oughly analyzed  by  competent  and  Independ- 
ent scientific  bodies  both  In  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  and  found  to  have  no 
substance  in  scientific  fact. 

Recomvtendations 
The  Subcommittee  reconunends  that: 

1.  The  ERDA  in  the  conduct  of  its  activi- 
ties and  the  NRC  in  Its  licensing  and  en- 
forcement actlwis  continue  to  require  the 
high  standards  of  plutonlum  protection  that 
bave  been  maintained  in  the  past. 

2.  The  ERDA  and  other  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment concerned  with  the  conduct  of 
health  research  continue  efforts  Intended  to 
improve  our  understanding  of  the  biological 
effects  of  human  and  animal  eiq>osure  to 
plutonlum  and  other  transuranlc  elements. 
5.  Environmental  Effects  of  Alternate  Energy 

Sources 
The  Subcommittee  reviewed  Information 
submitted  and  testimony  received  on  the  en- 
vironmental effects  of  alternate  energy 
sources.  The  projected  expanded  use  of  coal 
was  cited  as  the  alternative  likely  to  pose 
the  most  severe  environmental  Impacts.  The 
use  of  oil  shales  and  tar  sands  were  also 
noted  as  having  potential  environmental  Im- 
pacts of  some  formidable  prc^ortions. 

Conclusions 
The  Suljcommittee  concludes  that  any  al- 
ternative energy  souroe  is  likely  to  bring  with 
it  environmental  effects  objectionable  to 
some  part  of  our  society.  Therefore,  It  would 
be  unwise  to  assume  that  alternative  energy 
technologies  which  have  not  yet  been  ftUIy 
studied  will  be  without  environmental  Im- 
pacts of  some  consequence. 

Recommendations 

The  Subcommittee  recommends  that  the 
ERDA  and  other  elements  of  the  Federal 
Government  concerned  with  potential  detri- 
mental public  health  effects  resulting  from 
energy  generation  and  usage  continue  to  pur- 
sue, and  In  some  relatively  new  areas  initiate 
pursuit  of,  programs  which  will  permit 
proper  assessment  of  the  environmental  Im- 
pact of  the  generation  of  energy  from  all 
sources  and  by  all  mechanism  which  may 
affect  the  general  public. 

6.  Energy  Centers 

Tlie  idea  of  energy  centers  has  attracted 
Interest  and  support  as  one  way  to  reduce 
risks  of  theft  of  nuclear  materials  and  to 
Increase  protection  of  nuclear  facilities 
against  sabotage.  The  concept  is  one  of  col- 
lecting in  one  location  the  indusMal  oper- 
ations Involving  fissionable  materials  and 
radioactive  waste  processing  so  thaA  risks  can 
be  reduced  through  decreased  transportation, 
common  phyaleal  security,  and  other  savings 
In  management  and  contnd. 
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Oonolusions 
The  Subconrndttee  eotuflttdea  that: 
1.  Oartaln  beneflte  can  be  reasonably  ex- 
peeted  to  aooroe  from  the  establishment  of 
PedaraUy'-owned  energy  centers  in  variovis 
eieotrio  distribution  regions  throughout  the 
country. 

a.  This  concept  does  not  envision  requiring 
that  all  energy  production  from  nuclear  mi- 
ergy  or  other  sources  be  limited  to  imxluc- 
tion  f  rcMn  such  centers. 

3.  Energy  centers  would  be  ideal  centers 
for  development  of  alternative  energy  con- 
cepts and  mlg^t  prove  attractive  sites  for 
the  production  of  energy  frcxn  these  sources. 
Recommendationa 
The  Subcommittee  recommends  that  seri- 
ous consideration  be  given  to  legislation  that 
would  create  energy  centers.  Careful  study 
and  examination  of  this  concept  by  State 
and  Federal  governments  and  industry  Is 
warranted. 


KNOX  TRAIL  MARCHERS  TRAVEL 
PROUDLY  THROUGH  SPRING- 
FIELD AND  WHiBRAHAM 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

or   1CA8S&CHT7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19.  1976 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  New  England  and  the  United  States 
were  recently  stirred  by  40  hardy  volun- 
teers who  reenacted  Col.  Henry  Knox's 
gruding  Journey  of  200  years  ago.  Knox 
and  his  men  delivered  cannon  and  artil- 
lery from  Port  Ticonderoga  in  New  York 
to  Gen.  George  Washington  in  Cam- 
bridge. This  strenuous  trek  occurred  in 
the  dead  of  winter,  1775-76.  The  cannon 
played  an  important  role  in  foi-cing  the 
British  evacuation  of  Boston  in  March  of 
1776. 

The  reenactment  was  faithfully  exe- 
cuted under  harsh  conditions  that  in- 
cluded below-zero  temperatui'es,  snow 
and  ice  storms,  breakdowns  In  equip- 
ment and  1976-style  traffic  jams.  The  Bi- 
coitennial  volunteers,  led  by  William 
Wilbur  acting  the  part  of  Colonel  Knox, 
performed  bravely  and  made  the  160- 
mile  Journey  in  17  days. 

The  Knox  trail  marchers  were  met 
with  pageantry  and  ceremony  every- 
where they  went,  including  Springfield 
and  Wilbraham.  These  Bicentennial 
communities  and  tiieir  cdebration  co- 
ordinators are  to  be  comm^ided  for  their 
efforts  in  hoping  make  the  Knox  march 
a  success.  I  would  like  to  personally 
thank  Irene  A.  Donovan  of  Wilbraham 
for  keeping  me  posted  on  local  Bicen- 
tennial events  of  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  Bicentennial 
events,  such  as  the  Knox  trail  mai-ch.  are 
truely  woiiliwhile  celebrations  of  our 
Nation's  history  that  gave  us  valuable  in- 
sight into  the  past.  There  is  a  lot  of  tin- 
sel, trbikets  and  temporary  commercial- 
ism connected  with  this  Bicentennial 
year,  but  it  is  thoughtful,  meaningful  and 
worttiwhile  events  that  will  endure  In 
our  memories. 

For  the  Record,  I  would  like  to  insert 
three  articles  that  recount  the  Knox  trail 
reenactment.  They  are:  "Wilbraham  Set 
to  Greet  Knox  Trekkers,"  by  Fred  Reidy 
from    the    Springfield    Daily    News    of 
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January  13,  1976;  "The  Knox  Trail  Re- 
oiactment  •  •  •  A  Proud  Reality."  from 
page  1  of  the  Massachusetts  Bicentennial 
Times  of  February-March  1976:  and 
"General  BZnox  Hauls  the  Cannon,"  from 
a  fine  booklet  entitled  "Wilbraham  and 
the  American  Revolution." 

Oenebal  Knox  Hauls  the  Cannon 

On  May  10,  1775,  Ethan  Allen  and  his 
Green  Mountain  Boys  ci^tured  Fort  Ticon- 
deroga which  contained  a  niunber  of  cannon 
and  other  useful  war  supplies.  It  is  said  that 
General  Henry  Knox  himself  conceived  the 
Idea  of  moving  them  lo  the  Boston  area,  re- 
ceived Washington's  blessing,  and  was  given 
the  Job.  Knox  had  to  wait  for  ice  to  fwm  on 
the  Hudson  and  snow  to  blanket  the  roads 
in  order  to  haul  the  cannon  on  his  "43  ex- 
ceedingly strong  sleds"  with  his  80  yoke  of 
oxen  as  far  as  Springfield,  where  he  planned 
to  obtain  fresh  cattle  to  haul  them  to  camp 
near  Boston. 

He  reached  Ticonderoga  on  Dec.  5, 1775,  and 
the  next  day  started  loading  about  60  of  the 
cannon  and  some  supplies  for  the  long 
Journey  across  Lake  George,  four  times  across 
the  Hudson  to  Albany,  again  across  the  Hud- 
son to  Klnderhook.  and  thence  easterly  en- 
tering Massachusetts  into  Great  Harrington 
approximately  along  our  present  Route  71. 
From  there  his  travel  was  somewhere  near 
our  Routes  23  and  20,  through  "Blanford", 
Westfleld,  Springfield  and  Into  Wilbraham. 

Knox  passed  through  our  town  on  Jan- 
uary 15  or  16. 1776.  He  came  along  the  Boston 
Road,  passed  Nine  Mile  Pond  to  Maple 
Street.  Since  that  portion  of  present  Boston 
Road  from  the  foot  of  Maple  Street  leading 
through  the  underpass  to  the  bend  In  the 
Chlcopee  River  was  not  in  existence  at  that 
time,  he  went  up  Maple  Street  and  Mountain 
Road  to  the  point  where  the  latter  makes  a 
sharp  turn  southerly,  and  from  that  point 
his  road  lead  northeasterly  downhill,  over  a 
stone  bridge  spanlng  Spear  Brook,  and  onto 
our  Boston  Road  near  the  foot  of  Butler  HIU. 

He  reported  to  General  Washington  on 
January  24.  1776.  The  cannon  were  In  posi- 
tion by  March  5th,  and  on  March  17, 1776,  the 
British  evacuated  Boston.  Knox's  achieve- 
ment was  that  important  to  the  American 
cause.  At  the  time  of  his  trek  he  was  only  26 
years  old,  but  a  colonel  In  command  of  the 
colonial  artillery.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of 
major  general,  and  later  became  the  first 
secretary  of  war. 

The  Knox  Thau.  Reenactment  •  •  • 
A  Proud  Beautt 

(By  Massachusetts  Blcentetutlal  Conunlsslon, 
Boston,  Mass.) 

Alford  is  a  long  way  back. 

Seventeen  days  and  160  miles  back. 

The  journey  became  equally  as  arduous 
for  the  Knox  reenactment  principals — a  band 
of  40  hardy,  dedicated  volunteers — ^who  re- 
traced the  Journey  as  that  of  Col.  Henry 
Knox  200  years  ago  when  he  completed  the 
near  Impossible  task  of  delivering  cannon 
and  artillery  to  Gen.  Washington  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

Despite  the  weather,  unparalleled  for  de- 
cades m  Massachusetts  (18  below  aero  at 
the  start  of  the  trek  on  January  10).  the 
determined  band  moved  their  "train  of  noble 
artillery"  through  communities  across  the 
state. 

The  success  of  this  mission,  the  largest 
undertaking  of  the  Massachtisetts  Bicenten- 
nial Commission,  was  preordained  despite  the 
constant  necessity  to  repair  sleds  and  to  rest 
the  animals  who  were  streaming  steam  on 
macadam  roads.  Through  village,  city  and 
town;  through  traffic  in  Springfield  and  Wor- 
chester;  the  trekkers  forged  their  weary  way 
toward  Cambridge,  through  snow  and  rain 
and  Ice  and  gale. 
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CommuiiltT  bicentannial  committees  and 
people  broke  the  drudgery  with  celebrations 
along  the  way.  There  were  balU,  luiK^eons, 
greetings,  and  overnight  lodgings  in  iinusxial 
places.  And.  It  was  with  .some  reluctance  that 
the  vigorous  trekkers  eyed  Cambridge  as  the 
finish  neared.  It  was  with  much  pride  that 
they  marched  the  final  miles. 

History  had  repeated  Itself  because  ot  the 
sincere  effort,  the  selfless  dedication,  the  con- 
tributions of  so  many.  And  what  better  way 
CO  commemorate  Henry  Knox,  the  great 
patriot,  than  to  reenact  the  famous  trek  of 
cannon  across  that  route  of  200  years  ago. 

Those  who  made  the  journey  wUl  undoubt  • 
edly  enjoy  the  warmth  that  comes  from  ac- 
compUshing  significant  deeds.  And  the  re- 
enactment  Itself  has  become  a  bicentennial 
offering  which  future  generations  can  look 
back  on  with  pride. 

Those  volunteer  trekkers  who  performed  so 
admirably  under  trying  conditions  .should  be 
recorded. 

They  were: 

Richard  Raymond.  Trek  Ikbtstcr. 

Jamee  B.  Lambirth,  Oroup  Leader  I. 

William  Arba,  Livermore,  Oroup  Leader  II. 

WUlUun  WUbiu-,  Col.  Henry  Knox. 

Robert  J.  Cote. 

Peter  Pitzpatrlck. 

Oeorge  Oatzogiannis. 

Walter  A.  Hlmmen. 

Paul  F.  Horstman. 

Craig  I^wis  Howl&nd. 

Janves  J.  Kandrotas. 

Thomas  Vincent  Ke^ne.  III. 

Robert  Lyon. 

James  Martin 

Geoffrey  Norcroso. 

Oeorge  F.  Peloquiu. 

Robert  O.  Peloquln. 

Joseph  P.  Sharky. 

Robert  Markell  Simpson.  Jr. 

John  D.  Taudel. 

Oeorge  Tichy. 

Roger  Wlnkelmau. 

John  P.  Brown. 

Robert  J.  McQueston,  m. 

TEAMSTXBS 

Leon  TuthUI. 
William  Aquariva. 
WlUiam  H.  Schotte. 
Harry  Prescott. 
Harold  Pelkey. 
David  Norman. 
Archie  McCarty. 
John  Buzzell. 
OranvUle  Rideout. 
Al  Robbins. 

COMMISSION    STAFF 

Edward  A.  McOolgan. 
Susan  Schruth. 
Patricia  Harrington. 
Paula  Oartland. 

(From  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Dally  News, 

Jan.  15. 1976] 

WiLBKAa.\M  Set  to  OaErr  Knox  Trekkeks 

(ByFredReldy) 

WiLBSAHAM. — The  Wllbraham  U.S.A.  Bi- 
centennial Committee  has  prepared  a  well- 
arranged  program  lor  participants  in  the 
Knox  Trail  re-enactment  when  they  arrive 
here  Friday. 

The  trekkers  and  horse-drawn  vehicles  car- 
rying cannon  and  other  equipment  will  be 
met  at  the  town  line  at  1  p.m.  on  Boston 
Road  by  a  delegation  including  members  of 
the  Board  of  Selectmen,  the  Bicentennial 
Committee.  veteran.=i  groups.  Boy  Scouts  and 
other  units. 

The  ofBcial  welcome  and  a  memorial  serv- 
ice win  be  held  at  2:30  p.m.  at  Knox  Trail 
Park  near  Pond  Road. 

Receptions  and  dinners  open  to  the  pub- 
lic wUl  be  held  at  6:30  p.m.  at  St.  Cecilia's 
social  center  and  Wllbraham  United  Church 
Fellowship  Hall, 
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Postmaster  Edward  W.  Irla  said  the  postal 
service  will  provide  a  mini  mobll  Poet  Office 
at  Knox  Trail  Park  from  1  to  4  pjn. 

Irla  said  the  postal  aervloe  will  fiunlsb 
coffee  and  doughnuts  to  the  marchers  when 
they  arrive  at  the  park  for  the  welcoming 
ceremonies. 

The  purpose  of  the  mini  post  office,  Irla 
said,  is  to  give  people  the  opportunity  to  have 
stamped  letters  and  other  mailing  material 
receive  a  special  cancellation  which  bears 
the  message  "Through  this  place  passed 
Henry  Knox — 1775-1776.  " 

This  special  cancellation  service  will  only 
be  provided  Friday.  People  unable  to  visit 
the  mini  post  ofllce  during  the  hours  an- 
nounced may  receive  that  service  at  the  Wll- 
braham Post  Offlce  which  will  remain  open 
beyond  the  regular  closing  hours. 

Irla  said  he  has  more  than  1,000  letters 
from  all  parts  of  the  coimtry  and  Canada 
awaiting  the  special  cancellation  which  will 
become  a  collectors  item. 

After  the  reception  and  dinners,  sleeping 
accommodations  for  the  women  in  the  group 
will  be  provided  in  the  old  St.  Cecilia's 
Church  and  at  Spec  Pond  pavilion  for  the 
men. 

The  horses  will  be  stabled  In  the  town 
highway  garage. 

The  trekkers  will  be  served  breakfast  Sat- 
urday morning  in  St.  Cecilia's  social  center 
and  then  assemble  to  resume  their  trip. 
Palmer  will  be  thetr  next  stop. 


CAROL  ANN  HOFFMANN  TO  REPRE- 
SENT ^raNNSYLVANI  A  IN  VFW 
BIC?ENTENNIAL  ESSAY  COMPETI- 
TION 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19,  1976 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  report  to  this 
Chamber  that  Pennsylvania's  candidate 
in  the  Voice  of  Democracy  contest, 
sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  and  its  Ladies  Auxiliary,  is  Carol 
Ann  Hoffmann,  a  constituent  of  mine, 
who  lives  in  Pittsburgli's  Mount  Wash- 
Inerton  district. 

Carol's  speech  on  "What  Our  Bicen- 
tenial  Heritage  Means  to  Me  "  was  Judged 
the  best  of  all  entries  from  Pennsylvania. 
She  now  will  compete  with  high  schocder 
winners  from  every  other  State  for  five 
VFW  scholarships,  ranging  from  a  first 
prize  of  $10,000  to  a  fifth  place  scholar- 
ship worth  $1,500. 

I  am  very  proud  that  my  district  and 
our  State  will  be  so  ably  represented  In 
this  national  event  by  Carol  Aim  Hoff- 
mann, whose  list  of  achievements  and 
extracurricular  activities  at  St.  Mary  of 
the  Mount  High  School  is  indeed  im- 
pressive. 

Carol  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Clare 
Hoffmann  and  the  late  Joseph  Hoffmann. 
She  has  six  brothers  and  sisters  and 
hopes  to  go  on  to  medical  school  after 
graduating  from  high  school. 

My  hopes  and  those  of  my  entire  dis- 
trict will  be  with  Carol  as  she  competes 
on  March  9,  1976,  here  in  Washington, 
with  the  many  other  bright  young  men 
and  women  who  are  finalists  in  the 
VFW  contest. 
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1  would  like  to  put  Into  the  Record  now 
her  winning  essay  on  "What  Our  Bicen- 
tennial Heritage  Means  to  Me": 
Voici:  OF  Democsacy 

When  I  look  at  the  foundation  of  America, 
I  can  see  that  it  is  basically  a  mosaic,  pieces 
of  various  countries  inlaid  to  form  one 
unique  pattern.  Immigration  and  colonisa- 
tion occurred  long  before  a  separate  govern- 
ment had  been  formed.  By  the  time  the 
French  Revolution  occurred,  Irteh,  Scotch, 
Oerman  and  Swedish  Immigrants  had  settled 
into  a  gradually  expanding  area  and  were  in 
the  process  of  formulating  a  set  of  Ideals  and 
values  which  were  to  be  contained  in  the 
single,  moet  Important  document  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States — the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

Once  the  United  States  had  been  formed, 
an  indelible  heritage  began — a  history 
pa.ssed  on  from  generation  to  generation  with 
each  generation  serving  as  a  stepping  stone 
toward  betterment. 

For  the  past  few  years,  as  we  have  neared 
the  two-hundredth  birthday  of  these  United 
States,  we  have  been  bombarded  with  his- 
torical replicas,  artifacts,  films  reviewing 
historical  events  and  portraits  of  famous  per- 
sons. All  of  these  serve  to  remind  us  of  where, 
when,  how  and  why  we  have  achieved.  How- 
ever, to  fully  understand  and  appreciate  our 
heritage,  we  must  look  at  the  people:  those 
who  are  called  Americans  and  who  are  ac- 
credited with  accomplishment,  and  are  re- 
sponsible, I  believe,  for  the  very  essence  of 
America. 

Noah  Webster  defines  an  American  as  an 
inhabitant  of  North  America,  an  American 
citizen.  However.  If  we  were  to  analyze  this 
one  man's  definition  as  a  summary  of  the 
contributions  of  a  people  for  over  two  hun- 
dred years,  most  of  us  would  have  a  very  pro- 
found concept  of  an  American. 

But  how  can  we  truly  define  an  American? 
Are  Americans  those  who  fought  and  lost 
their  lives  at  Brandywlne,  Trenton,  Bunker 
Hill  and  Lexington? 

Are  Americans  those  who  struggled  to 
achieve  power  and  success,  but  only  after  a 
democracy  had  been  established? 

Are  Americans  those  who  achieved  Individ- 
ual success,  but  used  their  achlerement  to 
benefit  all? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  must  be 
"Yes!"  because,  had  not  the  themes  of  these 
questions  existed,  neither  would  have  ex- 
isted Americans  nor  their  heritage. 

As  each  war  erupted,  as  each  battle  took 
its  toll  In  lives,  the  will  to  attain  and  pre- 
serve what  Is  rightfully  ours  continues. 

From  the  snail  bands  of  men  led  by 
Washington  and  Oreene,  the  strife  has  been 
burled  and  a  new  government  has  risen:  a 
government  providing  Justice,  freedoms  of 
communication  and  religion. 

Our  heritage  did  not  end  simply  with  a 
declaration  of  freedom.  Freedom  has  been  a 
catalyst  used  in  advancement.  The  United 
States  has  grown  into  an  influenial  giant 
more  than  capable  of  providing  for  the  needs 
of  its  people  and  negotiating  with  surround- 
ing powers  in  order  to  get  what  it  doesn't 
have.  Advancements  in  science  and  tech- 
nology, the  arts  and  humanities  have  all 
contributed  to  the  growth  of  America.  From 
a  vast,  underdeveloped  country,  through  de- 
pression and  recession,  a  prosperous  country 
has  been  maintained,  and  the  spirit  of  prog- 
ress has  called  all  men  to  do  something  for 
their  country.  Wliether  It  be  one  man's  cvire 
for  polio  or  an  entire  research  team  looking 
for  a  cure  for  cancer;  be  it  a  groiip  of  men 
constructing  a  complex  aircraft,  or  those 
one  or  two  men  who  actually  walked  on  the 
moon;  whether  It  be  the  farmer,  the  student, 
the  housewife  or  the  Wall  Street  broker,  the 
point  Is,  we  are  all  part  of  achievements.  We 
have  been  the  recipients  of  these  achieve- 
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ments,  and  we  hav«  watched  Individuals 
achieve.  We  are  ALL  Americans. 

When  I  look  at  my  country's  heritage, 
this  is  what  I  see— Americans.  A  people 
uniue  as  individuals  but  united  as  one  In 
a  common  cause — a  cause  dedicated  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  freedoms  and  Justice  we 
have  struggled  to  attain. 

If  I,  ss  an  American,  am  to  continue  with 
America  on  the  road  of  success,  I  must,  as 
all  Americans  should,  look  at  this  point  of 
our  two-hundredth  birthday  as  a  point  of 
reflection— a  point  where  we  can  look  at  the 
past  without  reliving  it,  and  a  point  where 
we  ran  gain  incentives  to  continue  lu  the 
future. 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  LOCKHEED 


■f 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  CEORGU 
IN  THE  HOCrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19.  1976 

Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  clever  ploys  of  the 
propaganda  artists  and  the  news  twisters 
Is  the  gradual  clianging  of  om-  vocabu- 
lary. For  example,  our  defense  capability 
in  World  War  II,  of  which  we  were  Justi- 
fiably proud,  was  called  the  "Arsenal  of 
Democracy."  But  today  this  defense 
capability  is  termed  the  "military-in- 
dustrial complex."  The  former  term  was 
said  with  pride,  but  In  a  triumph  of 
propaganda  and  semantics  the  latter 
label  is  now  repeated  with  a  sneer  as 
tliough  our  defense  capability  is  some- 
thing to  be  hated  and  feared. 

Consider  one  of  the  latest  attacks  on 
an  element  of  our  defense  production. 
On  Febi-uary  13  the  two  top  executives  of 
the  Lockheed  Coi-p..  chairman  Daniel  J. 
Haughton  and  vice  chainnan  A.  Carl 
Kotchian.  resigned  tmder  obvious  pi-es- 
sure  from  the  company's  board  of  direc- 
tors. This  marked  the  end  of  two  very 
distinguished  careei"s.  Mr.  Haughton,  for 
example.  Joined  Lockheed  in  1939  and 
worked  his  way  up  to  board  chairman 
28  years  later.  He  is  a  man  of  great 
energy  whose  working  day  starts  at  5:30 
ajn.  and  whose  style  of  management  Is 
to  pay  attention  to  all  the  details  of  a 
project.  But  despite  hard-diiving  ways, 
he  is  so  well-liked  that  msmy  Lockheed 
employees  call  him  "Uncle  Dan." 

Obviously  Mr.  Haughton  and  Mr. 
Kotcliian  are  being  made  the  scape- 
goats—but for  what?  What  momentous 
wrongdoings  has  Lockheed  been  engaged 
in  that  its  top  executives  are  forced  to 
resign? 

At  the  least,  one  would  expect  that 
Lockheed  has  been  doing  something  Il- 
legal. But  a  check  with  the  staff  of  the 
Sulicommittee  on  Multinational  Cor- 
porations, one  of  the  two  Senate  com- 
mittees that  have  been  investigating 
Lockheed's  activities  and  leaking  infor- 
mation to  the  press,  reveals  that  they 
ai-e  aware  of  no  la^ws  that  Lockheed  has 
broken,  although  they  are  continuing  to 
check  in  minute  detail  every  regulation 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  and 
the  Customs  Bureau  In  the  li(H>e  some- 
thing might  turn  up. 
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No,  the  trial  being  conducted  by  con- 
gressional committees  and  by  the  press 
is  not  for  illegal  conduct,  but  for  what 
is  alleged  to  be  unethical  conduct — 
namely,  engaging  in  "bribery"  of  any 
"kickbacks"  to  foreign  ofiBclals  to  obtain 
sales  contracts,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  paying  commissions  of  this  sort  has 
been  standard  business  practice  for  a 
long  time  for  anyone  dealing  with  ot&- 
cials  of  foreign  governments. 

R)r  s<Mne  action  or  practice  to  be  un- 
ethical or  immoral,  freedom  of  choice 
must  be  possible.  If  someone  has  no 
choice,  but  is  in  effect  forced  to  follow 
a  certain  course  of  action,  he  cannot  be 
held  i-esponsible. 

Now  what  choice  did  Locklieed  have 
with  respect  to  seeming  foi-eign  sales 
contracts?  Over  two-thirds  of  the  for- 
eign airlines  are  government-owned  and 
(Qierated.  Thus  there  is  no  free  market, 
where  the  most  productive  and  efficient 
aerospace  company  would  win.  The 
choice  of  which  ctHnpany  is  gi-anted  a 
contract  is  not  determined  by  economic 
foix«s,  but  by  government  officials  who 
hold  a  monopoly  over  the  aerospace  In- 
dustry. If.  therefore,  accepted  procedure 
is  to  pay  a  certain  "commission"  to  cer- 
tain officials  as  a  condition  to  winning 
a  contract,  what  should  a  company  like 

And  let  us  f  stce  it,  Lockheed  executives 
did  not  ti-avel  around  the  world  asking 
local  politicians  and  officials  to  dip  into 
Lockheed's  bank  account.  These  gentle- 
men were,  quite  literally,  shaken  down. 
They  were  told  to  grease  the  palms  of 
local  bigwigs  or  forget  about  doing  busi- 
ness. In  principle,  this  is  no  different 
from  the  innocent  student  being  forced 
to  pay  the  school  thugs  for  "protection" 
from  having  his  face  bashed-in.  Except 
that  the  innocent  student  usually  is  not 
denoimced  for  "biibing"  the  bullies. 

Keep  in  mind  Lockheed's  commit- 
ments and  responsibilities,  wliich  in- 
clude 58.000  employees  and  many  inves- 
tors, not  to  mention  Government  loans 
which  must  be  paid  back.  By  complying 
with  the  foreign  demands,  Lockheed  got 
the  orders,  saved  the  company  and  kept 
thousands  of  their  people  off  unemploy- 
ment and  relief  rolls. 

Well,  it  might  be  argued.  Lockheed 
surely  did  have  a  choice.  It  could  have 
fought  against  such  practices,  denoimc- 
Ing  them  as  imethlcal.  But  can  you  imag- 
ine the  reaction  of  our  Department  of 
State?  Would  it  have  stood  behind  Lock- 
heed and  used  diplomatic  pressure  to 
encourage  foreign  governments  to  live 
up  to  certain  standards  of  business  prac- 
tice? Or  would  it  have  denounced  Lock- 
heed for  creating  an  "international  in- 
cident" that  is  embarrassing  to  the 
United  States  because  some  petty  foreign 
big  shots  have  been  made  uncomfort- 
able? If  anyone  has  any  doubts,  consider 
that  when  some  socialist  comiti-y  na- 
tionalizes American  companies  om*  State 
Dei>artment  repsonds  with  appeasement, 
apologies,  negotiations  for  the  "best  pos- 
sible" repai-atlons,  and  then  more  for- 
eign aid. 

Let  us  consider  another  standard  by 
which  we  can  judge  Lockheed's  conduct. 
If  payments  to  foreign  govenuncnts  in 
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order  to  gain  favor  are  unethical,  then 
how  are  we  to  judge  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  taxpayer's  money  that  our  gov- 
ernment gives  in  foreign  aid  each  year? 
If  foreign  aid  payments  are  not  "bribes" 
to  gain  favor  with  foreign  governments, 
then  wliat  are  they? 

One  of  the  worst  injustices  is  a  double 
standard.  But  by  what  stretch  of  the 
imagination  can  'bribes"  by  our  Govern- 
ment be  ethical,  progressive  action  in  our 
national  intei-est,  but  pasmients  by  a 
private  company  be  miethical  "bribes"? 
Yet  it  is  my  guess  that  those  screaming 
loudest  at  the  "unethical"  conduct  of 
Lockheed  are  the  same  hsrpocrites  who 
gleefully  support  the  squandering  of  bil- 
lions on  foreign  aid. 

Without  necessarily  aidoraing  such 
pi-actices.  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
at  least  Lockheed  has  obtained  some 
benefits  from  its  payments — ^the  sale  of 
many  aii-planes.  the  boosting  of  our 
economy  and  the  provision  of  thousands 
of  jobs,  not  to  mention  keying  in  busi- 
ness a  company  for  the  antidefense 
lobby  to  kick  around.  But  what  rewards 
do  we  get  for  foreign  aids? — ^vilification 
and  scathing  attacks  by  so-called  thli-d 
world  countries  who  denounce  us  as  the 
cause  of  their  poverty. 

Now  I  realize  it  is  considered  bad  foi'm 
to  question  the  motives  of  public  officials. 
So  I  will  simply  observe  that  Lockheed 
is  one  of  our  best  defense  contractors 
and  that  the  attacks  on  Lockheed  are 
coming  from  the  same  antidefense 
lobby  which  is  determined  that  we  shall 
be  No.  2  instead  of  No.  1. 

It  is  important  to  grasp,  and  to  grasp 
now,  that  the  attack  cm  Lockheed  is 
only  the  beginning.  The  real  target  is 
om-  entire  defense  production  capability. 
In  fact,  just  today  a  U.S.  Senator  is 
annoimcing  the  formation  of  a  national 
coahtion  of  25  "labor,  church,  and  en- 
vironmental" organizations  to  knock  out 
fimding  for  the  B-1  bomber  this  year. 
The  same  Senator  has  been  attacking 
Lockheed  for  years,  virtually  making  a 
career  out  of  denouncing  the  C-5. 

Again  without  dh-ectly  questionmg 
anyone's  motivation,  it  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  cei-tain  political  leaders  gave 
speeches  that  our  enemies  in  Vietnam 
used  in  attempts  to  demoralize  our 
POW's.  And  it  is  some  of  these  same 
"leadere"  who  are  leading  the  attack  on 
our  defense  capability,  as  evidenced  in 
the  current  Lockheed  affair  and  the  up- 
ccnnlng  B-1  bomber  fight.  Apparently 
some  of  these  "leadei's"  are  not  even  go- 
ing to  take  a  short  time-out  after  their 
campaign  to  handcuff  the  CIA  and  the 
FBI. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  certain 
officials  have  predicted  for  years  that 
Lockheed  would  never  be  able  to  repay 
its  Goveiiiment  loans.  Now  what  better 
way  to  see  such  prophesy  fulfilled  than 
to  drive  Lockheed  into  bankruptcy  by 
means  of  worldwide  publicity  that  will 
surely  discourage  any  company  or  for- 
eign government  fitHn  granting  further 
contracts  to  Lockheed? 

Lockheed  is  a  well-operated  American 
company  engaged  in  aeroQ>ace  produc- 
tion and  has  been  one  of  the  foremost 
contributors  to  our  magnificent  defense 
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capability.  Its  offlciaJs  and  thousands 
of  loyal  employees  deserve  far  better 
treatment  from  their  public  officials. 


COWS  DO  NOT  GIVE  MILK 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

or  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19.  1976 

Mr.  STMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  fact 
that  where  I  come  from,  cows  do  give 
milk.  Chickens  give  eggs.  And  the  fanner 
gives  40  percent  of  his  income  or  better 
to  government.  His  role  in  this  countrj' 
has  gotten  somewhat  battered  in  the 
pi-ocess.  I  think  "Paul  Harvey  Com- 
ments" puts  this  in  perspective  rather 
well,  and  I  would  like  to  enter  Mr.  Har- 
vey's comments  on  the  phenomena  of 
milk  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Cows  Do  Not  Oivz  Mhk 
(By  Paul  Harvey) 

Cows  don't  give  mUk. 

City  children  are  taught  that  cows  give 
niUk.  Cows  don't  give  milk.  Somebody  has  to 
go  out  there  to  the  barn  and  take  it  away 
from  them — twice  a  day! 

And  those  somebodies  are  getting  fed  up 
with  having  to  work  seven-day  weeks,  dark 
to  dark,  for  two  generations  for  less  than  the 
national  legal  minimum  wage! 

Twenty  years  ago  our  nation  had  2  million 
dairy  farms;  today  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

They're  still  able  to  nourish  our  nation  be- 
cause they  have  become  so  phenomenally 
efficient  that  our  dairy  farmers  have  doubled 
per-man  productivity  In  the  last  10  years. 
And  Increased  per-cow  production  another 
loO  pounds  last  year. 

A  hundred  years  ago  one  dairy  farmer  could 
supply  himself  and  four  other  people. 

Today  one  dairy  farmer  supplies  himself 
and  54  other  people. 

Yet  he's  going  out  of  business — because 
of  higher  wages,  higher  taxes,  higher  fuel 
costs. 

And  because  faims  are  being  crowded  out 
of  city  areas  where  mUk  is  most  needed — by 
expanding  housing  developments,  schools 
and  golf  courses. 

If  the  dairy  farmer's  son  Is  left  with  s 
handful  of  udder  and  less  than  a  dollar  an 
hour,  you'll  drive  that  boy  Into  our  asphalt 
jungle.  That  won't  help  our  problems,  and 
won't  solve  his. 

But  he's  fed  up.  He  helped  buUd  a  $6  bU- 
llon  Industry;  he  Increased  his  productivity 
three  times  faster  than  workers  In  other  In- 
dustries. Yet  he's  fed  up  with  shoveling  for 
nothing  what  city-ltlan  lawnscrapers  pay  a 
dollar  a  bag  for  In  the  store. 

So  In  desperation  he's  tried  bigger  herds 
on  less  acres  and  went  backward. 

He's  tried  dumping  milk  In  ditches  and 
piecemeal  boycotts  and  local  co-ops,  and 
he's  stlU  at  the  mercy  of  a  merciless  cost- 
price  squeeze. 

Recently  I  visited  the  Royer  dairy  farm 
on  Oregon  Pike  out  of  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Rolstelns,  60  heifers  and  calves.  Efficient. 
Last  year  15.485  pounds  of  milk  and  676 
pounds  of  butterfat. 

Pine  herd.  Won  Outstanding  Breeder 
Award  six  times. 

But  that  farm's  being  squeezed  out  of 
business. 

Americans,  we  all  have  a  stake  in  this. 
Every  depreoelon  In  our  nation's  history  has 
been  farm  bred  and  fans  led. 

Tou  stan-e  the  farmer  you  starve  our  na- 
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tlon's  largest  supporter  of  heavy  equipment — 
and  all  related  Industries. 

Dairy  farms — only  260.000  left  In  our  entire 
nation,  scattered  over  all  50  states — have  no 
clout  In  Washington  where  the  name  of  the 
game  Is  numbers. 

But  they  are.  through  regioiial  dairy  co- 
ops, getting  together  to  negotiate  some  fairer 
prices  with  the  bottlers  and  processors  of 
milk. 

The  story  goes  that  American  prisoners 
of  war  were  being  broken  to  harness  by  a 
cunning  torture.  Starving,  they  were  seated 
at  a  fully  prepared  banquet  table — but  the 
food  was  In  deep  dishes — and  their  hands 
were  tied  behind  their  chairs. 

All  that  food  to  smell  and  no  way  to  eat. 

Hours  later  the  tormentors  rettu-ned  to 
discover  each  man  had  a  fork  In  his  teeth 
and  was  feeding  the  guy  nearby. 

They'd  have  starved  to  death  If  they'd 
not  got  organized.  But  together,  each  helping 
the  other,  they  managed. 


FORGET  THE  LEAKS,  GIVE  US 
THE  PACTS 


HON.  MORGAN  F.  MURPHY 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19,  1976 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, hundreds  of  newspaper  colvunns  have 
been  written  about  the  final  report  of 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence. The  Ford  administration  hopes 
the  American  people  forget  all  about  it 
and  concentrate  on  the  so-called  head- 
line-seeking, money-grubbing  leakers 
who  wanted  to  see  the  report  in  print. 
Then  there  are  people  like  me  who  feel 
the  American  people  deserve  to  see  the 
fruits  of  the  select  committee's  labors. 
More  importantly,  I  think  they  deserve 
to  Icnow  the  committee's  rating  of  the 
job  our  intelligence  community  has  been 
doing. 

Bob  Wiedrich  of  the  Chicago  Tribime 
recently  cut  out  all  the  excess  verbiage 
and  outlined  a  "no-nonsense"  case  for 
the  right  to  know  what  the  report  says. 
I  recommend  this  February  18  article  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  particu- 
larly those  who  voted  to  keep  this  report 
imder  wraps. 

The  article  follows: 

Forget  thx  Leaks,  Owe  Vs  the  Facts 
(By  Bob  Wiedrich) 

Hey,  you  fellas  in  Washington! 

How  about  cutting  out  all  the  recrimina- 
tion, accusations,  acrimonious  debate,  and 
comball  rhetoric  about  that  leaked  House 
Intelligence  Committee  report  and  getting 
down  to  hard  cases? 

Whether  you  icnow  It  or  not,  Americans 
are  big  boys  and  girls.  They  can  face  up  to 
the  truth  far  more  easily  than  dog  paddling 
through  a  flood  of  partisan  hyperbole  over 
who  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag. 

That  kind  of  stuff  strains  crediUlty  and 
fosters  distrust  at  a  time  when  we  least  need 
It.  So  why  not  stop  the  baloney  and  publish 
the  final  draft  of  the  committee  report  and 
be  done  with  it. 

Quite  possibly,  some  oC  the  contents  will 
sting  or  even  hurt  a  little.  Some  may  also 
draw  blood  In  high  places. 

But  for  once,  fellas,  start  treating  the 
American  people  like  responsible  citizens. 
Stop  trying  to  hide  every  distasteful  thing 
behind  whatever  frantic  facade  is  at  hand. 
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And  stop  feeding  us  a  conflicting,  confus- 
ing garble  of  nmlarkey  that  Is  driving  Ameri- 
cans up  a  tree  in  an  election  year  when  faith 
in  government  Is  needed  perhaps  more  tiian 
ever  before. 

Let's  stop  worrying  about  who  leaked  the 
reiKDrt  and  bring  the  thing  out  In  the  open 
so  that  the  American  public  can  make  Its 
own  Independent  Judgment  of  the  facts. 

Bring  all  this  crud  to  a  halt  and  print  the 
report  In  its  prc^>er  context.  Don't  let  It 
continue  leaking  In  dribs  and  drabs  until 
the  original  Intent  of  the  congressional  in- 
quiry Into  Intelligence  gathering  methods  is 
totally  destroyed. 

After  all,  there  have  been  leaks  from  every 
direction.  Everybody — the  Congress,  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  and  the  CIA  and  other  In- 
vestigative agencies — all  have  flies  on  their 
backs.  There  are  no  virgins  In  this  burgeon- 
ing game  of  back  alley  politics.  Even  Daniel 
Schorr  of  CBS-TV  couldnt  keep  his  nose 
clean. 

So,  for  Pete's  sake.  Just  this  once,  how 
about  leveUng  with  the  voters  and  getting 
the  facts  out  straight? 

Ever  since  Watergate,  there  have  been  re- 
ports of  one  sort  or  another  framed  and  then 
burled  because  somebody  In  authority  de- 
cided the  American  people  couldn't  be  trusted 
to  face  up  to  reality. 

That's  contrary  to  the  piirpose  of  the  con- 
gressional Inquiries.  And  undoubtedly,  some 
of  the  burials  have  been  accomplished  with 
partisan  protective  mantles  in  mind. 

This  time,  though,  the  foolishness  ought 
to  come  to  an  end.  A  big  bundle  of  taxpayer 
dollars  has  been  spent  carrying  out  the 
Capitol  Hill  inquiries  and  the  people  who  paid 
the  bUls  are  entitled  to  the  truth. 

Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  has  de- 
nounced the  House  Committee  and  declared 
that  piecemeal  leaking  of  Its  dociunent  con- 
stitutes "a  new  version  of  McCarthjrlsm." 

He  is  absolutely  right.  That  kind  of  out< 
of -context,  obviovisly  orchestrated  dissemina- 
tion of  serious  and  vital  information  is  the 
kind  of  grist  of  which  character  assassina- 
tions are  made. 

But,  neither  Kissinger  nor  the  White  House 
can  prove  Congress  Is  to  blame  for  the  leaks 
at  the  moment.  Nor  can  Congress  or  com- 
mittee chairman  Rep.  Otis  Pike  (D.,  N.T.] 
prove  charges  that  the  executive  branch — 
most  likely  the  CIA — leaked  copies  of  the  re- 
port. 

Further,  we  think  It  Is  ridiculous — however 
sincerely  motivated — for  President  Ford  to 
offer  House  Speaker  Carl  Albert  fD.,  Okla.] 
the  investigative  resources  of  the  federal 
government  to  hunt  down  the  leaks. 

Because  of  the  White  House  stance  that 
Congress  is  responsible  for  the  leaks,  such  a 
move  would  place  the  executive  branch  in 
the  position  of  investigating  the  legislative 
branch  Just  after  the  Congress  had  com- 
pleted doing  the  reverse. 

That  might  sma^ik  of  intimidation.  And 
that  Is  the  kind  of  nonsense  we  don't  need 
at  the  moment.  What  we  do  need  is  facts. 

The  administration  says  it  wants  to  keep 
the  report  bottled  up  until  all  possible  Jeop- 
ardy to  national  security  and  individual  CIA 
agents  is  removed. 

We  have  been  assured  none  of  the  names 
of  CIA  agents  or  station  chiefs  abroad  appear 
in  the  report.  Nor  are  any  current  or  future 
covert  (q>erations  discussed,  only  past  deeds 
under  several  administrations,  both  Republic 
can  and  Democratic. 

The  committee  furnished  drafts  of  the  re- 
port to  the  White  House,  the  CIA,  FBI,  IBS, 
and  the  military  intelligence  agencies.  All 
submitted  deletions,  exceptions,  and  correc- 
tions and  well  over  a  hundred  were  made  in 
the  final  draft.  Everybody  has  had  their  say. 

So  now,  fellas,  how  about  giving  the  Amer- 
ican people  their  say,  too.  But  let  them  do 
so  with  the  facts  In  hand,  not  a  lot  of  ilie- 
torlcal  garbage. 
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Thit  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
and  was  called  to  ord«r  by  Hon.  John 
Sparkkan,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Alabama. 


^ATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  Ood,  whose  servants  we  are, 
whose  will  we  would  discover  and  whose 
work  we  would  do.  make  ready  our  souls 
and  minds  for  this  new  week.  Keep  our 
vision  clear,  our  minds  keen,  our  Judg- 
ments sound,  our  motives  pure.  When 
this  day  has  ended  grant  us  the  rest  of 
those  who  are  at  peace  with  Thee. 

Through  Him  who  is  the  Way,  the 
Truth  and  the  life.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communlcfttton  to 
the  Senate  from  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  legislative  olerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.  Sbmatb. 

PSESmENT  FBO  TSaCPOKB, 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  23, 1976. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  John  Smrk- 
UAN,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  aif^ii^m^t 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during 
my  absence. 

Fasces  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  thereupon  took  the 
oiiair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIEUD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
of  Thursday.  February  19. 1976. 

Tiie  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSPIEUJ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object— and  I  have 
no  personal  objection,  but  by  request— 
I  am  asked  to  object  to  the  meeting  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  of  Its 
8ul)committ€es. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  With  that  excep- 
tion, I  renew  my  request. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELJ3.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 


into  executive  session  to  consider  n(nni- 
nations  under  "New  Report" 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  nomina- 
tions. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Robert  B.  Fiske. 
Jr..  of  Connecticut,  to  l>e  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Witiiout  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Coast  Guard  and  In  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion.         

"Rie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest that  the  President  be  notified  of 
the  ooDflnnati<m  of  the  nominatitms. 

Hie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Bfr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

llie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OP  THE 
CALENDAR 

&ir.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar  for  unobjected-to 
measures  be  waived  under  rule  vm. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
poie.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  EMPLOY  THE  OLDER 
WORKER  WEEK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  609, 
S^iate  Joint  Resolution  35. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  resolution 
by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follovi's: 

A  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  35)  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  full  cal- 
endar week  In  March  1075  as  "National  Em- 
ploy the  Older  Worker  Week." 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  an  amendment  on  page  1.  in  line  5, 
strike  "1975"  and  hisert  "1976".  so  as  to 
make  the  Joint  resolution  read: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives o/  the  United  States  of  America 


in  congress  assembled.  That  the  President  la 
autboriaed  and  requeatetf  to  Issue  a  proc- 
UunaticKi  designating  tbe  aeoond  toll  calen- 
dar week  la  ICaieh  of  1976  u  Ifatkutal  Em- 
ploy the  Older  Worker  Week",  aad  calling 
upon  eo^rioyer  and  enqOoyee  organlaatlons, 
other  organizations  officlany  oonoemed  with 
employment,  and  upon  an  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies,  activities,  and  programs 
designed  to  decrease  employment  discrimina- 
tion because  of  age. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
enactment  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  35, 
which  would  designate  the  second  full 
week  In  March  as  "National  Employ  the 
Older  Worker  Week,"  is  a  meritorious 
measure. 

As  the  sponsor  of  this  resolution,  I 
thank  Senators  Hruska  and  McClel- 
LAN — ^the  chairman  and  ranking  member 
of  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Fed- 
eral Charters,  Holidays,  and  Celebra- 
tions— ^for  their  assistance  and  leader- 
ship in  bringing  this  legislation  to  the 
Senate. 

The  purpose  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 35  is  to  educate  the  public  cm  the 
many  advantages  of  hiring  older  workei-s. 

Unfortunately,  many  false  stereotype: 
exist  about  the  deslrabihty  and  leasibil- 
ity  of  employing  middle-aged  and  older 
persons. 

Several  studies  reveal,  however,  that 
these  people  perform  as  well  on  the  job 
as  their  younger  counterparts,  and  in 
some  cases  noticeably  better. 

Older  workers  typically  usually  liave 
better  judgment  and  more  experience. 
They  are  also  less  likely  to  be  absent  for 
trivial  reasons. 

Advancing  age  is  a  serious  employment 
liarrier.  Several  clearly  discernible  trends 
beciMne  evident  for  Americans  in  their 
late  forties  and  early  fifties: 

Unemployment  increases; 

Labor  force  participation  declines; 

Duration  of  joblessness  rising  sharply; 

Occupational  mobility  is  seriously  lim- 
ited; and 

Poverty  begins  to  rise. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  35  would  help 
to  provide  a  more  favorable  climate  for 
^nployment  of  middle-aged  and  older 
workers. 

Moreover,  it  would  build  oa.  the  effec- 
tive efforts  of  the  American  Legion  to 
encourage  the  private  sector  to  hire  sea- 
s<med  workers.  The  American  Legion  has 
properly  for  many  years  designated  a 
particular  week  each  year  as  "Employ 
the  Older  Worker  Week."  At  this  time 
the  American  Legion  presents  awards  to 
employers  who  liave  demonstrated  lead- 
ership in  hiring  older  workers. 

Tliese  eff(»ts  have  proved  to  be  most 
successful,  and  they  should  be  continued. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  35  takes  on 
added  importance  now  because  the 
United  States  is  slowly  recovering  from  a 
serious  recession.  Some  people  feel  it  is 
the  worst  since  1937. 

The  ec(Hi(Hnic  iQitum,  thoi^Ji.  has  pro- 
duced few  concrete  improvements  for 
persons  in  the  45-idtis  age  categoiy. 

In  fact,  unemployment  averaged 
nearly  1.6  million  In  1975  for  middle  age 
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and  older  workers — the  highest  level  In 
history. 

More  than  1.4  mllllMi  persons  45  or 
older  are  now  unemployed.  Joblessness 
level  in  this  bracket  is  likely  to  continue 
at  an  unacceptably  high  level  in  1976. 

We  need  a  new  national  attitude  to 
encourage  job  opportunities  for  older 
workers.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  35  can 
be  helpful  in  implementing  this  goal. 

Ttie  Joint  resoluticm  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
tiiird  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

Jolnt  resolution  to  provide  for  the  de«lg- 
nfttion  of  the  second  full  calendar  week  in 
March  1976  ns  "Natto.nal  Employ  the  Older 
Worker  Week". 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Tlie  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Pcmis>  ivania  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator fr<Mn  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  Is 
i-ecognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


PRESIDENTL\L  PRINLARIES 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow we  will  have  the  fli-st  of  30  pri- 
maries in  this  election  year.  Thirty  times 
In  the  next  5  months  Americans  will  be 
Inundated  with  "definitive"  election  re- 
sults as  to  who  is  the  front  runner  and 
who  has  fallen  irretrievably  behind.  The 
niunber  of  Presidential  primaries  con- 
tinues to  increase,  and  we  have  yet  to 
find  an  acceptable  means  of  controlling 
this  needless  proliferation.  In  1964  we 
had  15  primaries,  in  1968,  17.  and  in  1972 
we  had  23.  At  the  rate  primaries  are  in- 
rrea.slng.  soon  all  50  States  may  have  in- 
dividual State  primaries  vying  for  na- 
tional attention.  This  is  a  needless  waste 
of  energy,  money,  and  time. 

We  are  using  a  Presidential  nominat- 
ing process  which  is  outdated  and  InefB- 
cient.  This  Ls  not  to  say  that  the  principle 
is  outdated.  Par  from  it.  The  right  to 
freely  determine  our  leaders  Is  one  of  the 
cornerstones  of  our  Nation.  No  one  would 
deny  that  the  principle  behind  pri- 
maries— the  ext>osure  of  candidates  to 
the  public  and  the  Judging  of  them  by 
the  public — Is  a  good  thing.  But  our  pres- 
ent system  of  patchwork  individual  State 
primaries  is  inefficient.  We  are  not  mak- 
ing maximiun  use  of  the  candidates'  or 
the  public's  time  and  energy.  Not  all  can- 
didates enter  all  primaries.  We  do  not 
have  a  logical,  consistent  way  to  compare 
various  candidates.  Wliat  we  end  up  with 
is  a  situation  where  someone  "wins"  in 
New  Hampshire  without  really  winning, 
or  "loses"  in  Florida  without  really  losing. 

With  better  planning  and  more  effi- 
cient organization  we  could  maximize  the 
exposure  of  candidates.  We  could  give 
the  public  a  better  comparison  and  turn 
our  present  endurance  contest  and  proc- 
ess of  attrition  Into  a  meaningful  pre- 
selection statement  of  who  are  indeed  the 
best  candidates. 


This  is  a  good  year  to  look  at  the  pri- 
mary process.  First,  it  is  an  election  year 
and  the  campaign  trail  of  Jet  exhaust  is 
well  underway.  Second,  it  is  our  200th 
birthday,  and  we  might  well  benefit  from 
the  lessons  of  the  past. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  we  broke  from 
the  British  and  had  to  decide  how  to 
govern  ourselves.  Initially  we  had  a  loose 
confederation  which  was  unsuccessful 
because  each  imit  was  too  vulnerable. 
The  separate  units  could  not  withstand 
the  enoiTOOus  pressures  placed  upon 
them.  These  autonomous  States  then 
sought  something  more  durable,  a  more 
structured  union,  and  a  United  States 
of  America  was  bom.  Individual  States 
still  have  Individual  histories,  but  our 
greatness  as  a  nation  lies  in  that  decision 
to  Join  together.  Otherwise,  we  would 
have  become  a  baker's  dozen  of  small 
nation -.states  to  be  plucked  off  one  by 
one  by  the  nearest  eager  superpower. 

Two  hundred  years  later  we  are  again 
at  a  time  of  choice,  a  turning  point.  It 
is  a  time  to  select  carefully  and  Judi- 
ciously those  who  will  be  responsible  for 
forging  toward  our  future  goals.  Wc 
would  do  well  to  apply  the  lessons  of  the 
past  to  our  present. 

If  we  Joined  together,  if  we  brought  our 
piecemeal  primary  process  under  close 
scrutiny  and  were  willing  to  make  the 
necessary  changes  and  adjustments,  we 
could  develop  more  efTectlve  election  pro- 
cedures, and  hence  make  a  positive  con- 
tribution to  insuring  that  the  public 
would  be  best  sened  by  the  primary 
election  process. 

Major  reform  of  the  Presidential 
nominating  process  would  not  be  the 
death  of  New  Hampshire.  Americans  will 
still  remember  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, even  If  they  do  not  hold  the  first 
primary.  From  Mount  Wa.shlngton.  and 
the  Wlilte  Mountains,  to  the  stormy  sea 
coast,  the  fierce  Independence  of  this  lit- 
tle State  has  been  proven  time  and  time 
again.  We  do  not  need  the  New  Hamp- 
shire primary  to  remind  us  where  New 
Hampshire  Is.  and  what  It  stands  for. 

Look  at  Oregon.  Every  President  of  the 
United  States  elected  from  1924  through 
1972— the  last  13  elections — first  won  his 
party's  primary  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 
Some  would  say  that  Oregon's  primary 
has  now  decrea.sed  in  Importance.  How- 
ever Oregon  Is  better  known  and  more 
highly  regarded  than  ever  before. 

We  have  established  a  solid  reputation 
as  a  forward-thinking  environmentally 
conscious  State.  We  have  not  "lost"  oiu- 
reputation  by  having  a  lower  priority  pri- 
marj-:  indeed  we  have  built  it  on  more 
solid  ground. 

The  same  could  be  said  of  all  the  other 
29  States  planning  to  hold  primaries  this 
year.  The  individuality  of  each  State  is 
not  determined  by  its  primary,  or  when 
It  held  its  primary.  What  is  important  hi 
the  primary  election  process  is  the  ag- 
gregate. A  single  State's  primary  has 
never  "determined "  a  national  election. 
National  politics,  while  always  volatile, 
is  based  more  on  the  composite  of  all  the 
separate  indhidual  factions.  The  can- 
didate who  does  well  in  New  Hampshire 
and  in  Florida  may  still  not  be  nomi- 


nated. Ccmversely.  a  candidate  who  does 
not  do  well  In  the  early  primaries,  or 
even  one  who  does  not  enter  the  early 
primaries  stands  a  good  chance  of  receiv- 
ing his  party's  nomination. 

We  must  not  get  bogged  down  in  the 
process  of  making  the  momentous  deci- 
sion of  selecting  the  candidates  for  the 
Office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  the  epitome  of  the  democratic  proc- 
ess which  was  cultivated  on  our  shores 
two  centuries  ago.  To  turn  that  process 
into  a  Barnum  and  Bailey  traveling  side- 
show Is  to  denigrate  the  most  important 
elective  office  in  the  world.  The  means 
should  not  denigrate  the  ends. 

During  the  next  5  months  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  observe  tlie  results  of  30 
Presidential  primaries.  We  will  watch 
exhausted  candidates  wasting  time  on 
the  cumbersome  process  rather  than 
focusUig  on  the  issues.  Hopefully,  we  will 
reach  the  inescapable  conclusion  that 
there  must  be  a  better  w  ay  to  capture  the 
political  will  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  92d.  93d.  and 
94th  Congresses  I  have  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  establish  five  regional  Presidential 
primaries.  Public  support  for  this  concept 
is  now  more  prevalent  than  ever,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  hearings  can  be  held 
this  spring  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
marj'  of  my  proposal,  as  well  as  a  copy 
of  the  bill  Itself,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Prksidential  Regional  Pbimaries  Act 

1.  Establishes  five  regional  presidential  pri- 
maries. One  regional  primary  would  be  held 
each  month  between  March  and  July. 

2.  Directs  the  Federal  Elections  Ck>mmission 
to: 

(a)  Provide  general  administrative  super- 
vUlon  of  regional  primary  elections. 

(b)  Determine  by  lot  the  order  In  which 
the  primaries  would  be  held. 

(c)  Include  on  the  ballot  the  names  of  all 
individuals  who  were,  according  to  a  majority 
of  the  Commission,  "generally  recognized  In 
national  news  media  throughout  the  United 
States"  as  candidates  for  President. 

3.  An  "unrecognized"  candidate  could  still 
place  his  name  on  the  ballot  by : 

(a)  Filing  a  petition,  signed  by  one  per 
cent  of  all  registered  voters  in  the  region,  or 

(b)  Paying  a  filing  fee  of  $10,000  which 
would  be  returned  if  the  candidate  received 
more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  vote. 

4.  A  candidate  could  remove  his  name  from 
the  baUot  If  he  stated  unequivocally  In  writ- 
ing that  he  was  not  and  did  not  Intend  to 
become  a  candidate  for  President. 

6.  Abolishes  the  current  method  of  select- 
ing convention  delegates.  A  candidate  who  re- 
ceived 6  per  cent  of  the  regional  vote  would 
be  entitled  to  appoint  delegates  to  the  na- 
tional convention.  The  number  of  delegates 
woiUd  be  proportional  to  the  percentage  of 
the  vote  which  the  candidate  received  in  that 
State. 

6.  A  delegate  to  the  national  convention 
would  be  required  to  support  the  candidate 
who  supported  him  imtil : 

(a)  2  ballots  bad  been  taken;  or 

(b)  Such  candidate  received  less  than  20 
per  r«nt  of  the  rote  on  a  ballot;  or 

(c)  Such  candidate  released  him. 

8.  Ittl 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreientatives    of    ths    United    State*    of 
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America  in  Congrest  cMembJed,  That  tkis 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Presidential  Re- 
gional Primaries  Act". 

FINDINGS 

Sbc.  2.  The  Congress  finds  tli&t — 

(1)  the  proliferation  of  elections  held  by 
States  for  the  expresBlon  of  a  preference  for 
the  office  of  President  subjects  candidates  for 
the  nomination  of  indivldiials  for  election  to 
nomination  for  election  to  such  olBc©  to 
physical  exhaustion,  danger,  and  inordinate 
expense; 

(2)  there  is  no  uniformity  among  State 
laws  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  such  elec- 
tions on  delegates  to  the  nominating  con- 
ventions held  by  political  parties; 

(3)  the  confusion  caused  by  this  lack  ol 
uniformity  in  State  laws  gives  rise  to  cyni- 
cism, frustration,  and  distrust  of  the  nomi- 
nation process; 

(4)  the  national  Bominatlng  conventloni 
held  by  political  parties  constitute  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  process  by  which  the 
President  is  chosen  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States;  and 

(6)  in  order  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the 
Presidential  election  process  and  provide  for 
the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation,  it  is  nec- 
eesary  to  regulate  tlie  part  of  the  process 
relating  to  the  nomination  of  candidates  for 
election  to  the  ofBoe  of  President. 

ESTABLISHUENT    OF  REGIONAL    PRIMABIES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  No  State  shall  conduct  an  elec- 
tion for  expression  of  a  preference  for  the 
nomination  of  individuals  for  election  to 
the  office  of  President  except  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Five  regional  primaries  shall  be  held 
during  each  Presidential  election  year.  The 
first  regional  primary  shall  be  held  on  the 
second  Tuesday  of  March,  and  an  additional 
regional  primary  shall  be  held  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  each  of  the  four  succeeding 
months.  Seventy  days  before  the  date  of  the 
first  regional  primary,  the  Commission  shall 
determine  by  lot  the  region  iu  which  that 
primary  is  to  be  held.  Ttie  Commission  then 
shall  determine  by  Geparate  lot,  conducted 
seventy  days  before  the  date  of  each  subse- 
quent regional  primary  except  the  last,  the 
region  in  which  each  subsequent  regional 
primary  is  to  be  held. 

(c)(1)  At  each  Buch  regional  primary, 
there  shall  appear  on  the  ballot,  together 
with  the  name  of  the  political  party  with 
vhich  he  is  affiliated,  the  name  of  each  indi- 
vidual who  is  generaUy  recognized  in  na- 
tional news  media  throughout  the  United 
States  as  a  candidate  for  nomination  by  a 
national  political  party  for  election  to  such 
office,  as  determined  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Cooamlsaion. 

(2)  An  individual  whose  name  i«  not 
placed  on  a  regional  primary  ballot  by  the 
Commission  under  paragraph  (1)  may  have 
his  name  and  the  name  of  the  p<^tical  party 
with  which  he  is  alBllated  appear  on  the  bal- 
lot, if  be  Is  eligible  for  election  to  the  office  of 
President,  by  notifying  the  Commission  in 
writing  that  he  is  a  candidate  for  nomination 
by  a  political  party  (specifying  which  polit- 
ical party)  for  election  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent, and — 

(A)  presenting  the  Commission  with  a 
petition  supporting  his  candidacy  for  such 
nomination,  signed  by  1  per  centum  of  the 
registered  voters  in  the  region  in  which  he 
wishes  to  appear  oa  the  primary  ballot  (not 
more  than  25  per  centum  of  the  signatures 
necessary  tfiall  come  from  any  State  wltJiin 
that  region) ;  or 

(B)  paying  a  filing  fee  of  $10,000  which 
shall  be  refunded  If  he  receives  5  per  centum 
er  more  of  the  total  number  oC  votes  cast 
by  memben  at  Us  poUtleal  party  la  the  re- 
gional primary.  Tha  noUflcatlon  and  presen- 
tation or  payment  ^baU  be  made  to  the  Com- 


■ni—trtw  by  euch  date  before  the  primary  as 
the  Commlasion  may  prescribe,  but  not 
earlier  than  forty-flve  days  or  later  than 
ttUrty-flve  days  prior  to  the  date  on  which 
the  prtmary  is  to  be  held  in  that  region. 
(8)  "Hie  Commission  shall  announce — 

(A)  a  tentative  list  of  Individuals  for 
i^om  votes  may  be  cast  at  a  regional  pri- 
mary seventy  days  before  the  date  of  that 
primary;  and 

(B)  a  final  list  of  individuals  for  whom 
votes  may  be  cast  at  a  regional  primary 
thirty  days  before  the  date  of  that  primary. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  not  Include  on 
the  iMillot  of  any  regional  primary  the  name 
of  any  individual  who  executes  and  files  with 
the  Commission  the  following  affidavit,  exe- 
cuted under  oath: 

•'I,  ___,  being  duly  first  sworn,  do  de- 
pose' and  say  that  I  am  not.  and  do  not 
intend  to  become,  a  candidate  for  nomina- 
tion for  election,  or  for  election,  to  the  office 
of  President  of  the  United  States. 

"State  of 

"Ooanty  or  city  of 

"Subeertbed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
day  of .  19 • 


"[Seall 


"My  commission  expires 


19- 


"Name 

•4 

"Title 


(e)  Subject  to  such  guidelines  as  the  Com- 
mission may  promulgate,  the  regional  pri- 
mary shall  be  conducted  in  each  State  by 
officials  of  that  State  charged  with  conduct- 
ing elections.  Voters  In  each  State  shall  have 
the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legis- 
lature. Each  voter  shall  be  eligible  to  vote 
only  for  a  candidate  for  nomination  by  the 
party  of  that  voter's  registered  affiliation.  If 
the  law  of  any  State  makes  no  provision  for 
the  registration  of  voters  by  party  affiliation, 
voters  In  that  State  shall  register  their  party 
affiliation  In  accordance  with  procedures 
promuleated  by  the  Commission. 

(f )  The  chief  executive  officer  of  each  State 
shall  certify  the  results  of  the  -eglorua 
primary  held  In  his  State  to  the  Commission 
within  a  period  of  time  after  such  date,  not 
exceeding  fifteen  days,  prescribed  by  the 
Commission. 

APPOINTMENT    OF    CONVENHON   DELEGATES 

Sbc  4.  (a)  A  candidate  who  receives  5 
pe»  centum  or  more  of  the  votes  cast  by 
members  of  his  political  party  in  a  regional 
primary  shall  appoint  delegates  from  States 
within  the  region  within  which  the  primary 
was  held  to  the  national  nominating  con- 
vention held  by  the  political  party  whose 
nomination  he  seeks. 

(b)  The  n\miber  of  delegates  which  a  can- 
didate shall  appoint  in  any  State  within  that 
region  is  a  number  which  is  a  percentage  of 
the  total  number  of  delegates  from  that 
State  to  his  party's  national  nominating 
convention  equal  to  the  percentage  of  the 
votes  cast  by  members  of  his  party  in  that 
State  received  by  him  in  the  primary. 

(c)  If  a  candidate  receives  less  than  5 
per  centum  of  the  votes  cast  by  members 
of  his  political  party  In  a  regional  primary, 
he  may  not  appoint  a  delegate  from  any 
State  within  that  region.  The  percentage  of 
the  votes  cast  for  such  a  candidate  by  mem- 
bers of  his  political  party  in  £iny  State  within 
that  region  shall  be  (1)  apportioned  among 
the  other  candidates  of  the  same  political 
party  who  received  votes  in  that  State  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  votes  received  by 
each  of  such  other  candidates  and  (2)  added 
to  the  percentage  of  the  votes  received  by 
each  of  such  other  candidates  in  that  State 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  number 
of  delegates  they  may  each  appoint  under 
subsection  (b). 

(d)  If  a  candidate  falls  or  refuses  to  ap- 


point delegates  to  which  he  is  entitled  In  any 
State  witliiu  a  reasonable  time,  as  preecrthed 
by  the  Commission,  the  Commission  shall 
appoint  delegates  pledged  to  sapport  such 
candidate  at  the  national  nominating  con- 
vention held  by  his  party.  Such  delegates 
shall  be  bound  to  support  such  candidate  at 
the  convention  to  the  same  extent  as  If  they 
had  been  appointed  by  that  candidate. 

CONVENTION    BALLOTING 

Sec.  (a)  A  delegate  to  a  convention  held 
by  a  political  party  for  the  nomination  of  a 
candidate  for  election  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent shall  vote  for  the  nomination  of  the 
candidate  who  appointed  him  or  for  whom  he 
was  appointed  until — 

(1)  two  ballots  have  been  taken;  or 

(2)  such  candidate  receives  less  than  20 
per  centum  of  the  vote  on  a  baUot;  or 

(3)  such  candidate  releases  him. 

(b)  If  an  individual  receives  a  majority  of 
the  votes  cast  on  a  ballot,  he  shall  be  the 
nominee  of  that  party  for  election  to  .the 
office  of  President.  A  subsequent  ballot  may 
be  taken  to  reflect  the  support  of  the  entire 
convention  for  such  candidate,  but  the  result 
of  the  subsequent  baUot  shall  not.  In  such 
case,  result  in  the  nomination  of  a  different 
individual  tar  election  to  such  office. 

(c)  The  individual  who  wiU  be  the  candi- 
date for  a  political  party  for  election  to  the 
office  of  Vice  President  shall  be  selected  by 
the  convention  held  by  that  party  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  procedui'es  as  it  may 
adopt.  .  . 

RfcllCBOBSEiaCNT    OF   STATES   I  OB   COSTS   Of 
PBIMAST 

Sec.  6.  Upon  application  therefore,  the 
Commission  shall  reimb\u-.se  each  State  for 
the  costs  it  Incurs  in  conducting  a  regional 
primary  held  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
siou.s  of  this  Act.  Such  applications  shall  be 
submitted  at  such  times  and  in  such  form, 
and  shaU  contain  such  information,  as  the 
Commis.sion  shall  require. 

DUTIES    OF   THE   FEDERAL   ELECTIONS 
COMMISSION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Commission  sliall  meat 
prior  to  each  regional  primary  and  at  such 
other  times  as  it  deems  necessary,  and  shall — 

(1)  publish  tentative  and  final  lists  of  the 
individuals  for  whom  votes  may  be  cast  in 
each  regional  primary  ballot  and  furnish  a 
certified  final  list  of  such  individuals  to  the 
appropriate  officials  of  each  State  tWrty  days 
before  a  regional  primary  is  to  be  held  to 
that  State: 

(2)  determine  the  sufficiency  of  any  peti- 
tion presented  to  the  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 3(c); 

(8)  prescribe  the  date,  after  the  dato  of  a 
reglMial  primary,  on  which  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  each  State  shall  certify  the  re- 
sults of  the  regional  primary  held  in  hit* 
State  to  the  Commission; 

<4)  promulgate  guidelines  and  procedures 
to  be  followed  by  the  States  in  conducting 
regional  primaries; 

(5)  review  applicatious  for  reiinbui«em<?ut 
submitted  under  section  6,  prescribe  the 
time  of  submission,  from,  and  information 
content  of  such  applications,  and  determine 
and  pay  the  amotmt  to  be  reimbursed  to 
each  State  under  such  section; 

(6)  consult  and  cooperate  with  State  of- 
ficials in  order  to  assist  them  in  conducting 
regional  primaries; 

(7)  determine  by  lot  in  accordance  with 
(veotion  3(ta)  the  order  In  which  the  regional 
primaries  are  to  be  held; 

(8)  receive  and  hold  any  filing  fee  paid 
under  section  3(c)  (2)  (B)  and — 

(A)  reftmd  that  fee  to  the  candidate  who 
paid  it  if  he  receives  a  number  ot  votes  In 
the  regional  primary  with  rcepeat  to  wliich 
he  paid  it  equal  to  5  per  centum  or  more  of 
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the  total  number  of  Tot^s  cast  bj-  members 
of  his  poUtloal  party  In  that  primary;  or 

(B)  pay  the  fe«  Into  the  general  fond  of 
the  Treaeury  If  It  la  not  refundable  undM* 
claune  (A)  of  this  paragraph; 

(9)  appoint  delegates  when  necetuiMry  un- 
der  section  S(d) ;  and 

(10)  take  such  other  actions  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  prorlslons  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  report  to  the 
CongrcM  and  the  Presideat  not  later  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  prior  to  the 
date  c^  the  first  regional  primary  to  be  held 
imder  this  Act  on  the  steps  it  has  talcen  to 
implement  the  proTlslons  of  this  Act,  to- 
gether with  reoommendations  for  additional 
legislation.  If  any.  which  may  be  nemwry 
In  order  to  carry  out  tiie  regional  primary 
system  established  under  this  Act. 

OKFXKXnONS 

Sec.  8.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term — 

(1)  "OommlaatoD"  means  the  Federal  Elec- 
tions Oommlaalon; 

(2)  •'regloo"  means  any  of  the  following 
fire  regions: 

(A)  Region  1  comprises  Maine,  Massachu- 
setts. New  Hampshire.  Rhode  Island,  Ver- 
mont. Connecticut.  New  York,  Pennsylvania. 
New  Jersey,  and  Delaware. 

(B)  Region  2  comprises  Michigan,  Illlnol.s, 
Indiana.  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and  Kentucky. 

(O)  Region  S  comprises  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, ICaryland.  Vtrglnta.  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina.  Tennessee.  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama, Georgia.  Florida,  the  Commonwealth 
erf  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Inlands,  and  the 
Canal  Zone. 

(D)  Region  4  comprises  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Minnesota.  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
Nebraska.  Kansas,  Missouri.  Oklahoma. 
Arkansas,  Texas,  and  Louisiana. 

(E(  Region  6  comprises  Washington,  Ore- 
gon, Montana,  Idaho.  Wyoming.  California. 
Nevada.  Utah,  Colorado.  Arizona.  New  Mexico. 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Guam. 

(3)  "regional  primary"  uienns  an  election 
held  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  for  the  expression  of  a  preference  for 
the  nomination  of  individxials  for  election  to 
the  office  of  President: 

(4)  "national  political  party"  means  a 
political  party  whose  Presidential  electors 
received  in  excess  of  35  per  centum  of  the 
total  numl>er  of  votes  cast  for  all  Presidential 
electors  in  the  most  recently  held  Presiden- 
tial election; 

(6)  "candidate"  means  an  individual  who 
la  a  candidate  for  nomination  by  a  political 
party  as  Its  candidate  for  election  to  the  of- 
fice of  President: 

(6)  "national  nominating  convention" 
meana  a  ocMivention  held  by  a  political  party 
(or  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  election 
as  President  and  Vice  President:  and 

(7)  "State"  means  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  the  Canal  Zone,  and 
each  of  the  United  States. 

ATTTHOUZATIOIf    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

_  Sko.  9.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  thU  Act. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
jield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
commend  the  Senator  for  calling  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  once  again  a  sub- 
ject which  has  come  to  be  an  affliction  as 
far  as  this  country  is  concerned. 

To  me,  it  is  a  little  demeaning  to  have 
candidates  for  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 


dency run  around  on  a  helter-skelter 
basis  trying  to  ke^  track  of  the  pri- 
maries. It  is  especially  demeaning  when 
we  have  the  President  of  the  United 
States  having  to  undergo  such  a  pro- 
cedure to  retain  liis  office,  to  be  renom- 
inated, and  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  the 
Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States. 

So,  I  commend  the  Senator  again. 

I  approve  thoroughly  of  his  idea  of 
the  regional  primaries.  I  hope  in  time  we 
have  a  national  primary  and  in  that  way 
be  able  to  do  away  with  the  conventions. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  WIU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  would  Wke  to  say 
that  I  rather  Ulte  the  idea  of  regional 
primaries  If  we  can  adjust  them  so  that 
the  proper  grouping,  or  fair  grouping,  of 
States  could  be  brought  about. 

I  think  the  present  process  is  demean- 
ing, not  only  to  the  incumbent  in  office, 
but  also  to  the  numerous  Presidential 
candidates  who  come  from  thLs  body  and 
at  least  one  from  the  other  body. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  on  some  days 
to  get  time  agreements  because  of  the 
fact  that  some  presidential  candidate  or 
other  is  out  of  the  city— usually  all  of 
them — and  then  someone  else,  to  protect 
them,  objects  to  a  vote. 

As  a  result,  we  can  only  vote  very  late 
on  Monda.vs  while  the  candidates  are  re- 
covering from  their  weekend  exertions, 
and  we  can  hardly  vote  on  some  Fridays 
unless  we  can  fix  a  date  which  will  en- 
able all  of  the  candidates  to  make  the 
first  of  several  meetings  that  evening. 

I  do  think  the  Senate  ought  to  be 
victimized  for  the  convenience  of  all  of 
our  Presidential  candidates.  I  think  that 
we  ought  to  expect  them  to  be  here  do- 
ing their  Job  if  they  want  to  be  nom- 
inated to  be  President  of  the  United 
States.  They  can  hardly  be  heard  to  com- 
plain about  the  absence  of  any  existing 
President  at  any  time. 

It  seems  tc  me  that  we  ought  to  throw 
a  little  more  spotlight  on  their  own 
absenteeism.  I  venture  to  say  that  as  of 
this  period  of  time.  12:15  p.m.  Monday, 
with  the  Senate  ir  session,  probably 
there  is  not  a  single  Presidential  candi- 
date in  towTi  and  will  not  be  until  a  few 
minutes  before  the  first  vote. 

This  is  unfortunate.  It  makes  it  very 
difficult  for  us  to  get  any  work  done.  I 
certainly  hope  they  will  not  cLlscuss  the 
importance  of  diligence  on  the  Job  they 
seek  while  they  are  being  so  extraor- 
dinarily undiligent  with  regard  to  the 
Job  they  hold. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  wiU 
yield,  may  I  say  that  the  criticism  which 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
directs  against  Members  of  Congress 
could  also  be  directed  against  the  Presi- 
dent because  he  has  got  to  leave  his 
proper  functions  to  engage  in  the 
pnmaries  which  occur  in  these  various 
States. 

So  it  is  something  which  goes  all  the 
way  around.  I  would  say  that  our  sena- 
torial candidates  for  the  Presidency  had 
an  excellent  record  last  year  and  this 
year  up  to  this  time. 


February  23,  197^ 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  respond  to  both 
the  majority  leader  and  the  miniMity 
leader  in  this  fashion.  I  cannot  blame 
our  candidates  if  they  want  to  be  Presi- 
dent I  have  to  greatly  admire  Senator 
MoNOALE  who  simply  said  that  he  decided 
not  to  go  that  route,  he  had  more  impor- 
tant things  to  do. 

They  have  no  choice  but  to  enter  these 
primaries  if  they  want  to  reach  for  the 
ring,  but  these  primaries  are  a  test  Ol 
physical  endurance  and  not  of  nenti.1 
capacity. 

A  Candida t^  can  fly  to  Florida,  to  New 
Hampshire,  to  Illinois,  on  1  day,  and 
give  rational  speeches,  hold  intelligent 
press  conferences  in  California,  with  the 
time  difference,  but  that  is  not  a  test 
of  whether  or  not  he  is  going  to  be  a 
good  President  of  this  country.  It  may 
bj  a  test  of  whether  one  should  enter 
the  Olympics,  but  certainly  not  nmning 
for  President. 

When  we  had  six  or  eight  primaries 
in  tills  country  30  years  ago  and  they 
w«re  scattered  reasonably  geographically 
around  the  country  at  reasonably  differ- 
ent times,  that  niight  be  a  reasonable 
process  for  selecting  nominees. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  briefly? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  must  say  an 
awful  lot  of  candidates  sound  to  me  like 
they  have  not  had  enough  sleep. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  can  foresee  in  1980 
W9  wUl  have  35  or  40  primaries  if  there 
is  no  change.  This,  literally,  a  traveling 
sideshow,  a  Bamum  tt  Bailey  Circus,  is 
going  to  repeat  and  repeat  and  repeat 
itself  until  we  will  get  to  the  point  where 
others,  like  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
will  simply  say  that  it  is  not  worth  Just 
the  5  months,  it  is  not  worth  the  year 
and  a  half  or  2  years  traveling  this 
coimtr>',  sleeping  in  motels,  being  sepa- 
rated from  families  in  the  slight  hope- 
in  the  sUght  hope— that  when  the  5  or 
6  months,  by  1980,  passes,  he  might  be 
selected  to  be  the  nominee  of  his  party. 

Btony  of  those  In  politics  are  slmpiy 
saying  that  It  is  no  longer  worth  the 
price. 

I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 
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ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 45  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  5  minutes. 


EVA  ORACIELA  8TEINITZ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  607, 
S.  905. 

The  biU  (S.  905)  for  the  relief  of  Eva 
Oraciela  Steinitz,  was  read  by  title,  con- 
sidered by  imanlmous  consent,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
a  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fcMows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  ot 
Representatlre$    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  tor  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration,  and  Nationali- 
ty Act  and  section  21(e)  of  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 3,  1965.  Eva  oraciela  Steinitz  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfolly 
admitted  to  the  TTnlied  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  officer  to  reduce  by  one  number,  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year  or  the  fiscal  year 
next  following,  the  total  number  of  immi- 
grant visas  which  are  made  avaUable  to 
special  Immigrants  as  defined  in  section  101 
ia)(a7)(A)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi".  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. TTie  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  ttie  nM. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES   FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  fram  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  temmre  (Mr.  Sparkuan) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
Pi"esident  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  ai^ropriate  committees. 

tTlie  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
SCIENCE  BOARE>— MESSAGE  PROM 

THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore 'Mr.  Sparkman)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
Pi<;sident  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  to  the  Congress 
the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Board  entitled.  "Science 
Indicators  1974."'  It  has  been  prepared 
in  accordance  with  Section  4(g)  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  Act.  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  90-407. 

This  report  is  a  part  of  a  continuing 
effort  by  the  National  Science  Board  to 
develop  a  statistfcal  and  comparative 
picture  of  the  status  of  American  science 
and  technology.  On  balance,  the  data  In 
this  report  and  other  evidence  indicate 
that  the  nation's  reseai-ch  and  develw- 
ment  enterprise  continues  to  be  produc- 
tive and  competitive.  The  report  also 
shows  the  unfortunate  fact  that  inflation 
and  the  recent  recession  have  affected 
adversely  the  level  of  effort  and  the  re- 


sources that  are  devoted  to  the  nation's 
resefurch  and  devekqunent  activities — 
much  the  same  as  otiier  programs  have 
been  affected.  Fortunately,  we  are  mak- 
ing aoUd  progress  in  correcting  these 
profalons  and  the  prospects  for  the  fu- 
ture are  very  good. 

The  nation's  research  and  development 
efforts  are  Important  to  the  growth  of 
our  economy,  the  future  welfare  of  our 
citizens,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  strong 
defense.  The  nation  must  also  have  a 
strong  effort  in  basic  research  to  provide 
the  new  knowledge  which  is  essential  for 
scientific  and  technological  progress.  My 
1977  Budget  now  before  the  Congi-ess  re- 
flects my  views  on  the  impoilance  of 
science  and  technology  in  achieving  our 
national  objectives. 

I  commend  this  report  to  your  atten- 
tion. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  February  23,  1976. 


PROPOSED  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
FOR  COMMUNITY  SERVICES  ACT- 
MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

■nie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Sparkman)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Today  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
is  transmitting  my  proposed  Financial 
Assistance  for  Community  Services  Act 
to  the  Congress. 

This  proposal  is  In  keeping  with  my 
philosophy  of  reducing  unnecessary  and 
burdensome  Federal  resiarictions  while 
increasing  State  and  local  flexibility  and 
responsibility  in  the  administration  of 
social  programs. 

This  reform  proposal  will  improve  and 
strengthen  the  progi'am  of  social  serv- 
ices established  under  Title  XX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  It  will  provide  a  $2.5 
billion  block  grant  annually  to  the  States 
on  a  population  basis.  It  will  eliminate 
the  requirement  for  State  matching 
funds,  as  well  as  most  Federal  require- 
ments and  prohibitions  on  the  use  of 
Federal  funds. 

lliese  changes  are  an  Important  step 
toward  an  improved  Federal-State  rela- 
ti(Hiship  in  the  social  services  field.  En- 
actment of  Title  XX  in  Januai-y,  1975. 
was  a  beginning.  That  law  eliminated 
many  of  the  problems  of  the  past  by  giv- 
ing States  broad  authority  to  allocate 
resources  within  a  general  framework. 
Rather  than  making  States  responsible 
to  the  Federal  government,  accountabil- 
ity for  social  services  was  made  a  matter 
between  each  State  and  its  citizens 
through  an  open  planning  process — a 
process  which  has  shown  great  promise. 

Title  XX,  however,  did  not  go  far 
enough.  It  added  new  restiictions  which 
interfere  with  effective  delivery  of  serv- 
ices. Officials  at  State  and  local  levels 
of  government  indicate  that  they  are 
willing  and  able  to  assume  greater  re- 
sponsibfllty  to  gain  greater  flexibility  In 
meeting  local  needs. 


The  proposed  Financial  Assistance  for 
Community  Sei'vices  Act  will: 

— ^Eliminate  the  requirement  that 
States  must  match  one  State  dollar 
for  three  Federal  dollars. 

— ^Eliminate  numerous  restrictive  con- 
ditions on  how  Federal  funds  may 
be  used:  bui-densome  Federal  re- 
quii-ements  for  child  day  care;  lim- 
itations on  social  services  funding 
for  health  and  institutional  care; 
and  procedures  for  the  imposition 
of  fees  and  the  determination  of 
^igibility. 

— Concentrate  Federal  dollai-s  on  veo- 
ple  most  in  need,  those  under  the 
ix>verty  thi-eshold  and  those  i-eceiv- 
ing  public  assistance. 

— Assure  that  no  State  will  receive  less 
money  as  a  i*esult  of  this  legislation 
than  it  received  in  fiscal  year  1976. 

— ^Decrease  Federal  monitoring  and 
oversight  of  State  plan  requirements 
and  expenditures  of  funds  wiUi  the 
States  assuming  greater  i-cspousi- 
bility  in  tliis  area. 

— Improve  tlie  public  planning  process 
by  which  citizens  and  local  govern- 
ments participate  in  identifying 
needs  and  establishing  priorities. 

I  ask  Congress  to  enact  this  legislation 
promptly  so  that  States  may  begin  to 
use  Federal  and  local  money  more 
effectively. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  Hocse,  Febniary  23.  1976. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
port   (Mr.   Sparkman)    laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  lettei's.  which  were 
refen-ed  as  indicated: 
Comments  on  the   10th  Fiscai.  Teak   1976 

Special     Message     From     tbb    PSEsmENT 

PrmstTANT  to  the  Impoundment  Conteol 

Act  of  1974 

A  letter  from  the  CouiptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  comments  on  the  70th  fiscal  year  1976 
Special  Message  transmitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  January-  23,  1976,  pursuant  to  the 
ImpKtundmeut  Control  Act  of  1074  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  the  Committee  on  the  Budg- 
et, the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  the  Committee  ou  the  Judiciary,  the 
Ccanxnittee  on  Commerce,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  the  Conunlttee  on  Finance, 
jointly,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  Janu- 
ary 30,  1975. 

Repoht  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insttranc-e 
corpob«tion 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  AgrlciUture, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the 
Federal  <3rop  Insurance  Corporation  for  the 
1976  ctx^  year  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 
Report  or  Property,  Supplies,  and  Commod- 

rriES  PRovmED  bt  the  Berlin  Magistrate 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
value  of  property,  supplies,  and  commodi- 
ties provided  by  the  Berlin  Magistrate,  and 
under   German    Offset   Agreement   tar   the 
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quarter  October  1,  197S,  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1976;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Repokt  or  Receipts  and  DisBtrasEMENTS  Per- 
TAiNiNo  TO  Disposal  of  Sobplus  Miutaby 
Supplies,  £quipicent,   and  Matekial   and 

LUMBEB  OR  TlMBSa  PRODUCTS 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
I>efen8e,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
repcMt  of  receipts  and  disbursements  pertain- 
ing to  disposal  of  surplus  military  supplies, 
equipment,  material,  and  for  expenses  in- 
volving the  production  of  lumber  and  timber 
products  (with  an  accompanjring  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Report  or  Violations  of  the  Revised 
STATtrrxs 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  two  viola- 
tions of  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
as  amended  for  assistance  to  refugees  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  State,  1975,  1951144.  and 
International  Narcotics  Control,  Economic 
Assistance,  Executive,  1975.  1151023;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Report  or  the  Department  of  Defense 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  report  for  fiscal  year  1977 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
Report  or  Bcal  and  Personal  Property  or 
the  Department  or  Defense 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
fixed  property,  installations,  and  major 
equipment  items,  and  stored  supplies  of  the 
Military  Departments  maintained  on  both 
a  quantitative  and  a  monetary  basis,  as  of 
June  30,  1975  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Proposed    Amendment    or    the    Unipormed 

Services  Retirement  Modernization  Act 

A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  transmitting  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  TTnlformed 
Services  Retirement  Modernization  Act  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 
Proposed  Construction  Projects  by  the  Air 

Force  Reserve  and  the  Army  Reserve 

Two  letters  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Hous- 
ing), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  pro- 
posed construction  projects  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  Air  Force  Reserve  and  the  Army  Re- 
serve (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Ccxnmlttee  on  Armed  Services. 
Federal  Power  Commission  Reports.  Opin- 
ions, Decisions  and  Orders,  Volume  No.  39 

A  letter  frcMn  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate,  a  publication  en- 
titled "Federal  Power  Commission  Reports, 
Opinions,  Decisions,  and  Orders,"  Volume  No. 
39.  covering  January  1,  1968  through  June  30, 
1968  (with  an  accompanying  document):  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Avthorizations  for  Certain 
Maritime   Programs 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce. 
transmitting  proposed  legislation  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years  1977 
and  1978  for  certain  maritime  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Proposed  Amendment  or  the  Natural  Gas 
Pipeline  Satety  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline 


Safety  Act  of  1968,  as  amended,  to  authorize 
additional  appropriations  (with  accompany- 
ing papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Exemption    ntoM    Coastwise    PRomBmoNS 

rOR  CERTAIN  BARCES  OP  FOREIGN  REGISTRY 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  memoran- 
dum on  exemption  from  coastwise  prc^lbi- 
tlona  for  certain  baiiges  of  foreign  raglatry 
(with  an  accompanying  document);  to  the 
Committee  on  Conunerce. 
Action  by  the  Council  or  the  District  or 

COLUMBIA 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  an  act  adopted  by  the  Council  on 
January  13,  1976,  and  signed  by  the  Mayor 
on  February  10,  1976  (with  an  accompanying 
document) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Proposed  U.S.  Reliet  and  Rehabilitation  of 
THE  Victims  or  the  Guatemala  Disaster 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Agency  for 
International  Development,  transmitting,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  explanatory 
material  on  proposed  U.S.  relief  and  rehabil- 
itation of  the  victims  of  the  Guatemala  dis- 
aster (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Reports  of  the  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  action  needed  now  to  protect 
our  fishery  resoiu-ces.  National  Marine  Fish- 
eries Service,  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Admlnlstralton,  Department  of  Com- 
merce  (with   an  acc<Hnpanylng  report);   to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Repobt  on   Energy   Conservation   Policies 
AND  Practices  By  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  ClvU  Aero- 
nautics Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  energy  conservation  policies 
and  practices  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report   on   IInergt   Conservation  Policies 

AND  Practices  By  the  Federal  Aviation 

Aoicinistxation 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  energy  conservation 
policies  and  practices  by  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed  Concession  Contract  fob  El 
Portal  Administrative  Site,  Yosemtte  Na- 
tional Park,  Calif. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  proposed  concession  contract  under 
which  Rodger  Freitas,  Martin  V.  Warren  and 
Esther  M.  Warren,  a  new  partnership,  doing 
business  as  El  Portal  Inn,  wlU  l>e  authorized 
to  provide  accommodations,  facilities,  and 
services  for  the  public  within  the  El  Portal 
Administrative  Site  of  Tosemite  National 
Park  for  a  term  of  approximately  three  and 
a  half  years  from  the  date  of  execution 
through  December  31.  1978.  when  executed 
by  the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report  or  thb  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Controller,  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  final  fi- 
nancial report  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


Freedom  of  Information  Act  Implementa- 
tion BY  THE  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, 1976 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator. 
General  Services  AdmlnUtratlon,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  1975  annual  reports 
relative  to  the  implementation  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  by  the  General  Serv- 
ices Adminli?tratlon  and  by  its  National 
Archives  and  Records  Service  regarding  ac- 
cessioned records  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Third  Preference  and  Sixth  Preferenck 
Classifications 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  re- 
ports concerning  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference  classification  of  certain  visa  peti- 
tions (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Proposed  Legislation  To  Improve  the  Ad- 
ministration OF  State  Institutions  Hold- 
ing Persons  iNvoLTnrrARiLT  Confined 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
improve  the  administration  of  State  insti- 
tutions holding  persons  involuntarily  con- 
fined, and  for  other  purposes  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Postal  Rate  Commission  Report  Covering 
the  AnanNisTRATioN  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Postal  Rate 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  covering  the  administration  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  by  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Proposed  Extension  op  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  pro- 
visions of  title  XIV  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  for  one  and  one  quarter  years 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Final  Priorities  and  Criteria  for  Applica- 
tions for  Awards  Under  Vocational 
Education  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Executive  Secre- 
tary to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
final  priorities  and  criteria  for  fiscal  year 
1976  for  applications  for  awards  under  section 
142 (c)  of  part  D  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963,  as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  1302 
(c))  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Final    Regulations    Governing    Confiden- 
tiality OF  Data  Under  Part  B,  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Executive  Secre- 
tary to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
final  regulations  governing  confidentiality  of 
data  under  part  B,  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public   Wel- 
fare. 

Report   of   the   National   Aeronautics  and 
Space   Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  with  re- 
spect to  certain  civilian  positions  established 
pursuant  to  section  8104(a)  (8) ,  United  Statee 
Code,  during  calendar  year  1976  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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Pbobfectus  for  Proposed  Lease  Under  the 
Public  Botldings  Act 
A  letter  from  tM  Acting  Administrator, 
Oeneral  Services  Adminlstnttlon.  tnuiBmlt- 
ting.  pursuant  to  law,  a  prospectus  for  pro- 
posed lease  extension  and  a  lease  renewal 
for  space  presently  occupied  at  201  East  6eth 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y..  and  96-05  Horace 
Harding  Expressway,  Queens,  N.Y.  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

AcflinsrrioN   or  Real   Property   for   Public 
Improvement 

A  letter  from  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration, Federal  Highway  Administration, 
Department  of  Transportation,  transmitting, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  a  publica- 
tion entitled  "Acquiring  Your  Real  Property 
for  Federal-Aid  HlgHways"  (with  an  accom- 
panying document):  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


PETmONS 


The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Sparkman)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  petitions  which 
were  refei'red  as  indicated: 

A  petition  for  hearing  from  ClUton  Cloudy, 
Crown  Point,  Ind.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Resolutions  adf^ted  by  the  Massachusetts 
State  Senate;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry: 

"Massachusetts.  Statk  BssoLunoif 
"Resolutions  memorializing  Congress  to  seek 

restoration  of  funding  for  tbe  women's,  in- 
fants' and  chUdren's  nutrition  program. 

known  as  W.I.O.  program 

"Whereas.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  passed  the  dbiXA  nutrition  bill  and 
appropriated  two  hundred  and  fifty  million 
dollars  per  year  for  the  W.I.C.  program;  and 

"Whereas,  This  program  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide medical  services  and  nutritional  food- 
stuffs to  maintain  the  health  of  Infants, 
children  and  pregnant  and  lactatlng  women 
considered  nutritional  risks;  and 

"Wherea-s,  Thirty-nine  million  dollars  of 
unexpended  nineteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  funds  and  twenty-five  million  dollars  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  seventy-six  funds  are 
available  to  the  United  States  department  of 
agriculture  to  expand  the  W  J.C.  program  na- 
tionally including  approval  of  .  twenty-six 
new  programs  In  Massachusetts;  and 

"Whereas,  A  recent  United  States  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  decision  will  result  In 
the  reallocation  of  W.I.C.  funds  to  other  sup- 
plemental feeding  programs  not  available  In 
New  England:  and 

"Whereas,  Sucli  reallocation  will  have  the 
effect  of  providing  more  economic  aid  to 
states  that  have  sultered  far  less  than  Mas- 
sachusetts from  these  past  years  of  reocs- 
Blon;  now  therefore,  toe  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
hereby  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary 
to  reverse  these  reallocations  and  to  make 
funds  available  to  start  the  twenty-six  pro- 
grams planned  for  Massachusetts;  and  be  It 
farther 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  Senate  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress  and  to  each  mem- 
ber thereof  from  the  Commonwealth." 

A  resolution  of  the  City  Council  of  the 
City  of  Lakewood,  Calif.,  reqtiesting  the 
President  and  Congress  to  expedite  and  in- 
sure the  passage  of  appropriate  legislation 
contlnting  the  general  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  8, 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 


South  Dakota;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Senats  Coitcursxnt  Besolutiok  No.  8 
"A    concurrent    resolution,    mem<»1a11zlng 

Congress  to  make  Federal  funding  availa- 
ble to  assist  in  the  construction  of  the  pro- 
posed  Sioux   Indian    Cultural    Center    at 

Rapid  City,  S.  Dak. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concurring  therein: 

"Whereas,  in  this  Bicentennial  year  our 
Nation's  attention  Is  rightly  focused  on  the 
heritage  of  our  history;  and 

"Whereas,  South  Dakota  was,  and  Still  is, 
the  heartland  of  the  Sioux  nation;  and 

*'Whereas,  plans  have  been  formulated  for 
construction  and  operation  of  a  Sioux  In- 
dian Cultural  Center  of  a  magnitude  and 
scope  l>eflttlng  the  people  and  the  tradi- 
tions that  project  seeks  to  honor;  and 

"Whereas,  no  more  appropriate  location 
for  the  Sioux  Indian  Cultural  Center  could 
be  sought  than  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Da- 
kota, the  holy  ground  of  ihe  Sioux  nation; 
and 

"Wbereas.  only  the  arrangement  of  the 
necessary  funding  is  staying  the  construc- 
tion of  this  very  significant  bicentennial 
project: 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  the 
Senate  of  the  Fifty-first  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  South  Dakota,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives ooncurrlng  therein,  that  Con- 
gress and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  be  menrariallzed  to  review  the 
plsuu  for  the  Sioux  Indian  Cultural  Center 
and  then  to  make  a  commitment  of  Federal 
funds  qiproprlate  to  the  needs  and  scope  of 
the  project:  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Governor 
and  the  South  Dakota  Congressional  Dele- 
gatiosi  be  memoriallzd  to  exert  their  influ- 
ence to  promote  the  Center  and  to  procure 
the  necessary  funding:  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  send  a  copy  of  this  Resolution 
to  tlM  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  l^teaker  of  the  House  of  Representetlves, 
tlie  Ooremor  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota 
and  the  South  Dakota  Congressional  Delega- 
tion." 

Legislative  Resolution  113,  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  Nebraska;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

"IiEGisLATivz  Resolution  113 

"Whereas,  the  Legislature  has  taken  the 
position  that  there  should  be  protection  for 
the  life  of  the  \inbom  child  whenever  pos- 
sible; and 

"Whereas,  the  Legislature  expressly  de- 
pletes the  destruction  of  unborn  human 
lives  which  has  and  will  oocour  In  Nebraska 
and  throughout  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  there  is  a  pitiful  lack  of  legal 
protection  for  the  right  to  life  of  the  unlwm 
child  in  Nebraska  and  throughout  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  decision  of  January 
22, 1973. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
members  of  the  elgbty-fo\irth  Legislature  of 
Nebraska,  second  session: 

"1.  Tliat  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Nebraska  hereby  request  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  hold  hearings  on  pro- 
posed amendmente  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  protecting  the  right  to 
life  of  the  unborn  child. 

"2.  That  Congress  be  vu^ed  to  submit  the 
best  such  proposed  amendment  protecting 
the  right  to  life  of  the  unborn  child  to  the 
legislatiires  of  the  several  states  for  the  piu*- 
poees  of  ratification. 

"3.  That  such  hearings  and  submission  of 
the  proposed  amendment  to  the  legislatures 
of  the  several  stetes  be  accocmpUshed  by 


the  Congress  of  the  United  States  la  an  ex- 
peditious manner. 

"4.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  duly  cer- 
tified by  the  Secretary  of  State  witii  the 
Great  Seal  of  Nebraska  attached  thereto  be 
forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentetlves of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 


Resolution  adopted  by  the  Teachers  of 
English  to  Speakers  of  Other  Langtiages, 
Washington.  D.C.,  relating  to  compensatory 
education  as  it  applies  to  ESL  and  bilingual 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

Hie  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McClellan,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  an  amendment,  to- 
gether with  the  views  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget: 

nn.  11665.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  reconunended  In  the  message  of 
the  President  of  January  23,  1976  (H.  Doc. 
94-342).  transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974  (Rept.  No. 
94-640). 

INTRODUCTION  OPBELLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  OARN: 

S.  8008.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Equal  Credit 
Opportiinity  Act  to  prescrll>e  administrative 
procedures  for  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
AfTairs. 

By  MT.  HUMPHREY: 

S.  3009.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  AUen 
Yan  Quan  Chow.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN: 

S.  3010.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  92-600, 
the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BAKER: 

S.  3011.  A  bill  to  reform  residential  elec- 
tric utility  rates.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HASKELL: 

S.  3012.  A  blU  to  redesignate  the  bounda- 
ries of  Colorado  National  Monument  in  the 
State  of  Colorado,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
TnmiinT  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PERCY: 

S.  3013.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Advi- 
sory Committee  Act.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 

S.  3014.  A  bill  to  amend  ttie  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  ite 
administration  by  a  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission appointed  in  accordr  -^e  with  the  re- 
qulremente  of  the  Constitution.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 


STATEMENTS     ON     INTEIODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

By  Itr.  OARN: 

S.  3008.  A  bin  to  amend  the  EQual 
Credit  Oi^ortunlty  Act  to  prescribe  ad- 
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mlnlstratlve  procedures  for  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sjs- 
tem.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

DtTE  PmOCSSS  AICENSMXNT  TO  THE  XQV\L 
CEXDIT    OPPOKTUNTTY    ACT 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  an  amendment  to  assure  due 
process  under  the  Equal  Credit  Oppor- 
tunity Act  by  requiring  the  Federal  Re- 
sei-ve  Board  in  issuing  rules  and  regula- 
tions under  that  act  to  provide  a  full 
hearing,  it  also  affords  a  review  by  the 
court  of  appeals  to  determine  whether 
a  rule  or  regulation  is  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  currently 
subject  to  section  553  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  which  requires  a  gen- 
eral notice  of  the  proposed  rule  and  an 
opportunity  for  interested  parties  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  rulemaking  through  the 
sulMnisslon  of  written  data,  views,  or  ar- 
guments with  or  without  opportunity  for 
oral  presentation.  When  the  Board  for 
good  cause  finds  that  notice  and  public 
pixwedure  are  impracticable,  unneces- 
sary, or  contrai-y  to  the  pubUc  interest, 
it  may  be  dispensed  with.  The  present 
standard  imder  which  the  Board's  rules 
are  reviewed  when  challenged  In  court 
is  the  "arbitrary  and  capricious,"  or  "ra- 
tional basis"  test.  This  procedure  is  to- 
tally inadequate  when  an  agency  Is  called 
upon  by  Congress  to  decide  complex  Is- 
sues and  questions  of  fact  as  is  done  im- 
der the  Equal  Credit  Oi^wi-tunity  Act. 

Informal  rulemaking  at  best  leaves 
tremendous  discretion  in  the  agency 
conducting  the  rulemaking  as  to  the 
procedures  to  be  utilized.  There  is  no 
statutory  requirement  that  an  oral  hear- 
ing be  held.  There  is  no  requirement  that 
a  record  be  maintained,  and  consequent- 
ly there  is  no  requirement  that  the  rule 
be  based  on  the  record  of  the  agency's 
proceeding.  In  addition,  an  agency  is 
permitted  under  section  553  to  waive  no- 
tice requirements  for  good  cause. 

My  amendment  remedies  these  de- 
ficiencies by  establishing  a  procedure 
which  will  achieve  the  dual  goal  of  max- 
Immn  input  by  affected  parties,  both  in 
carrying  out  Its  statutorily  mandated  re- 
quirements. 

It  provides   a   procedure  and  review 
structure  containing  five  basic  charac- 
teristics: 
First.  An  oral  hearing: 
Second.  An  opportimity  for  interested 
parties  to  question  other  parties  and 
Government  employees  who  have  made 
.written  or  oral  presentations  with  re- 
spect to  disputed  Issues  of  material  fact; 
Third.  Clear  discretion  in  the  Board 
to  limit  and  otherwise  control  the  extent 
of  questioning  and  the  length  of  the 
hearings: 

Foarth.  A  review  of  the  regulation  In 
the  court  of  appeals  if  sought  by  an  ag- 
grieved party:  and 

Fifth.  A  determination  by  the  court  as 
to  whether  the  rule  or  regulation  was 
based  on  substantial  evidence. 

Tills  procedure  not  only  provides  a 
minimum  of  due  process  for  affected 
parties  bat  wlU  result  in  the  promulga- 
tion of  better  rules  by  the  Board.  Many 


of  the  issues  before  the  Board  will  in- 
volve complex  and  technical  issues  which 
may  have  major  economic  consequences 
for  creditors  and  imforeseen  ramifica- 
tions as  to  the  availability  of  credit  for 
consumers.  Only  tlirough  the  participa- 
tion of  experts  and  the  ability  of  these 
experts  to  question  the  assumptions  of 
other  participants  will  the  Board  be  able 
to  develop  the  best  rule  possible  consist- 
ent with  an  expeditious  proceeding. 

There  has  been  an  increasing  trend 
on  the  part  of  Congress  to  mold  admin- 
istrative procedures  to  fit  the  needs  and 
goals  of  a  given  agency.  In  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  enacted  in  the  92d 
Congress,  a  procedure  was  adopted  for 
the  development  of  consumer  product 
safety  standards  which  varies  from  the 
traditional  553  rulemaking  approach. 
The  committee  report  on  that  bill 
makes  it  clear  that  the  modified  pro- 
cedure was  developed  to  outUne  a  process 
for  the  maximiun  use  of  experts  available 
in  the  private  section. 

In  the  last  Congress,  the  Magnuson- 
Moss  Warranty/Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Improvement  Act  was  enacted.  Title 
II  of  that  act  provides  a  detailed  pro- 
cedure for  the  promulgation  of  trade 
regulation  rules  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  That  procedure  goes  con- 
siderably further  than  this  amendment 
In  providing  a  right  of  cross-examina- 
tion. 

In  the  current  session,  many  bills  have 
procedures  designed  to  meet  the  particu- 
lar circumstance  involved  In  the  rule- 
making required.  For  example,  the  pro- 
visions of  PubUc  Law  94-163,  which  deal 
with  the  labeling  of  appliances  as  to 
their  energy  efficiency,  provide  for  an 
administrative  proceduie  very  similar  to 
the  one  proposed  in  this  amendment. 
The  same  type  of  procediu-e  as  proposed 
here  is  also  mandated  for  the  EPA  in 
air  quality  drafts  presently  before  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee. 

The  procedures  are  particularly  appro- 
priate for  the  regulation  i-equlred  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  because  they  will 
act  on  a  subject  outside  of  their  main 
area  of  expertise.  The  procedure  will  pro- 
duce better  regulations  and  will  not  un- 
duly lengthen  the  proceeding  involved. 
When  the  Senate  considered  H.R.  6616, 
the  Equal  Credit  OpportuiUty  Act 
amendment,  on  February  2,  1976,  I  of- 
fered this  proposal  as  an  amendment  to 
that  legislation.  The  chalnnan  of  the 
Senate  Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
(Mr.  BiDKN)  indicated  tliat  he  sliared 
some  of  my  concerns  with  the  procedures 
that  are  followed  by  the  administrative 
agencies  and  was  disposed  to  support  an 
amendment  of  this  nature.  However,  he 
requested  that  I  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment with  a  promise  of  hearings  because 
a  number  of  questions  had  been  raised 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  there 
was  some  opposition  from  other  groups. 
With  the  Senator's  assurances  that  he 
would  hold  hearings  in  order  to  provide 
for  greater  Input  on  tills  proposition.  I 
withdrew  my  amendment.  Because  of  the 
desirability  of  assuring  the  confidence  of 
the  public  in  the  Integrity  of  the  rule- 
making procedure  at  the  Federal  Reserve 
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Board,  I  urge  the  Consumer  Affali-s  Sub- 
committee and  this  body  to  take  prompt 
action  on  tliis  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  blU  be  printed  in  the 
Pecord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Record  as 
follows : 

S.  3008 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representative*  of  Vie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  ThsA  (a) 
tlUe  VII  of  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  loUowlng : 

"I  708.  Administrative  procedure  and  Judicial 
review 
"(a)  (1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (3),  regulations  implementing  this 
title  and  amendments  thereto  shall  be  pre- 
scribed in  accordance  with  section  553  of 
title  6.  United  States  Code,  except  that  the 
Board  shall  afford  Interested  persons  an  op- 
portunity to  present  data,  views,  and  argu- 
ments with  respect  to  the  proposed  regula- 
tion, orally  as  well  as  In  writing.  In  addition, 
the  Board  shall,  by  means  of  conferences  or 
other  informal  procedures,  afford  any  inter- 
ested person  an  opportunity  to  question,  with 
respect  to  disputed  Issues  of  material  fact— 
"(A)  other  interested  persons  who  have 
made  oral  presentations,  and 

••(B)  employees  of  the  United  States  who 
have  made  written  or  oral  preaenUtions. 
Such  opportunity  shall  be  afforded  to  the 
extent  the  Board  determines  that  question- 
ing in  accordance  with  the  procedures  pre- 
scribed in  this  paragraph  Is  likely  to  result 
in  a  more  effective  resolution  of  such  Issues. 
A  transcript  shall  be  kept  of  any  proceeding 
under  this  paragraph. 

'■(2)  The  Board  may  prescribe  such  rules 
and  make  such  rulings  concerning  proceed- 
ings under  paragraph  (I)  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  avoid  unnecessary  costs  or  delay. 
Such  rules  or  rulings  may  include  reasonable 
time  limits  on  each  interested  person's  oral 
presentations,  and  requirements  that  ques- 
tioning to  which  a  person  may  be  entitled 
under  paragraph  (I)  be  conducted  by  the 
Board  on  behalf  of  that  person  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  Board  determines. 

"(3)  This  section  shaU  not  apply  to  any 
nonsubstantive  amendment  to  a  regulation 
prescribed  pursuant  to  this  title  if  the  Board 
determines  that  notice  and  public  proceed- 
ings are  impractical,  unnecessary,  or  con- 
trary to  the  public  interest  and  publishes 
notice  of  such  determination,  together  with 
the  norusubstantlve  amendment,  In  the  Ftd- 
eral  Register  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
amendment. 

"(b)(1)  Any  person  who  will  be  adversely 
affected  by  a  regulation  or  amendment 
thereto  prescribed  imder  this  title  when  such 
regulation  or  amendment  becomes  effective 
may  at  any  time  prior  to  the  sixtieth  day 
after  such  regulation  or  amendment  thereto 
is  prescribed,  file  a  petition  with  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  where- 
in such  person  resides  or  has  his  principal 
place  of  business,  for  a  Judicial  review  there- 
of. A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Board.  The  Board  thereupon  shall  file  in  the 
court  the  written  submissions  to,  and  tran- 
script of,  the  proceedings  on  which  the  regu- 
lation or  amendment  thereto  was  based  as 
provided  in  sectloh  2112  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

"(2)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1),  the  court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  review  the  regulation  or 
amendment  thereto  In  accordance  with 
chapter  7  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  and 
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to  grant  •pproprlKte  relief  as  provided  in 
auch  elMtptw.  Ko  nagtdation  or  amendment 
ttuceto  under  ibis  title  naaj  be  afBmed  tm- 
leaa  supported  by  rabstantlal  erldeiMe. 

"(8)  The  judgmont  of  the  oourt  afflnning 
or  setting  aside,  in  imole  or  in  part,  any  eoeh 
regulaUoQ  or  amendment  thereto  diall  be 
final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Ooort 
of  the  United  States  \ipon  certiorari  or  cm- 
tiflcat^on  as  provided  in  section  ISM  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code." 

(b)  TtM  analysis  oi  such  title  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  lt«n: 

'■70S.  Administrative  procedure  and  Judicial 
review.". 


v^ 
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■Bs  Mr.  HANSEN: 

S.  3010.  A  bin  to  amend  Public  Law  92- 
500,  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1972.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  In- 
troducing todi^  a  bill  that  will  amend 
the  Water  Pcdlutlon  Control  Act  Amend- 
moits  of  1972— PubUc  Law  93-600. 

The  bill  win  amend  section  402  to  rec- 
ognize dlschu-ges  from  certain  acrtcid- 
turel  actlvitieB  as  pctot  sources  but  to 
exempt  these  sources  from  the  pmnit  re- 
quirements <tf  section  318  or  402.  Tlas 
Administrator  win  determine  the  effects 
<Hi  the  receiving  waters  of  discharges 
from  inlgatkm  areas  greater  tban  60,000 
acres  when  the  receiving  water  standards 
are  violated.  If  the  ronoval  of  those  ef- 
fects would  leave  the  receiving  waters 
with  no  violation  of  standards,  then 
those  irrigating  operations  would  be  re- 
quired to  obtain  a  permit  under  sectiMi 
318  or  402. 

The  National  Commission  on  Water 
Quality  in  their  staff  draft  report  stated: 
"There  is  lltCle  doubt  that  Congress  in- 
tended to  include  irrigation  return  flows 
as  a  point  source  subject  to  effluent  Itolj- 
tatlMis  and  NPDBS  permits,  but  the  BPT 
and  BAT  limitations  concepts,  eveaa.  with 
all  the  problems  their  application  has 
encountered,  are  more  simply  and  easily 
appUed  to  industrial  than  to  irrigation 
discharges."  Tbe  C(»nmi88ion  was  cre- 
ated by  Ccmgress  in  Public  Law  92-600. 
The  Commission's  charge,  described  in 
section  315  of  the  law  is  to: 

.  .  .  make  a  full  and  complete  investiga- 
tion and  study  of  aU  of  the  teobnologlcal 
aspects  of  achieving,  and  aU  aspects  of  the 
total  econonUc,  social,  and  envlitmmental  ef- 
fects of  achieving  or  not  achieving,  the  efflu- 
ent limitations  and  goals  set  forth  for  1983 
In  Sections  301(b)  (2)  of  this  Act. 

The  Commission's  estimates  of  the 
costs  of  treating  the  drainage  water  from 
one  acre  of  irrigated  land  by  desalting 
technologies  are  startling.  The  costs  were 
computed  to  be  up  to  $130  per  year  per 
acre.  The  cost  of  collection  and  transport 
of  return  flows  plus  the  disposal  costs 
from  ponds  have  not  been  included.  The 
increased  production  expenses  of  ranch- 
ing and  farming  operations  are  already 
estimated  to  have  risen  $24  billion  from 
1972,  which  is  about  a  68  percent  in- 
crease, by  the  UBDA.  Adding  to  these 
production  expenses  the  treatment  costs 
for  runofC  water  would  make  toted  pro- 
duction expenses  unbearable  and  would 
eliminate  any  return  on  investment  an 
agriculturalist  mlfi^t  have  in  many  in- 
stances. 

Ilie  roMrt  also  notes: 
CZZn ^2G4— Part  4 


Sometimes  efflclent  application  of  irrlga- 
tlm  water  may  decrease  poautants,  but  It 
can  also  reduce  the  qnantltf  of  water  atcnred 
in  tiw  sou  that  Uter  pefoolates  into  surf  aoe 
water  ooiirse  or  groundwatw  aquifras  to 
provide  a  sustained  supply  to  downstream  or 
downslope  users. 

In  s^niarid  sections  of  the  country, 
such  as  Wyoming,  where  the  average 
rainfall  is  about  15  inches  per  year,  the 
accumulated  snowfall  in  the  higher  areas 
is  most  important.  Thei-e  is  no  water  to 
spare  in  these  regions  and  most  of  the 
major  streams  are  heavily  appropriated. 
Many  a  rancher  irrigates  at  least  part  of 
his  irrigated  fields  by  the  runoff  from  his 
nelghb<»r's  fidd  which  caimot  be  used 
again  by  his  neighbor.  To  decrease  this 
runoff  through  desalting  techniques  to 
remove  a  relatively  small  quantity  of  pol- 
lutc^ts  would  be  damaging  to  the  econ- 
omy of  these  agricultural  operations. 

Cffltainly,  Congress  did  not  intoid  the 
impossUde.  It  would  se«n  with  present 
technology  and  costs  requiring  the  de- 
salting of  all  the  drainage  water,  com- 
plete desalting  would  be  ecfmomlcally 
impossible. 

EPA  recently  recognized  this  lack  of 
pollution  control  technology  and  on  this 
baais  has  proposed  regulations  to  give  a 
blanket  p^mit  to  those  agricultural  run- 
offs which  are  c<Hisidered  to  be  point 
sources.  However,  S>A  considers  this 
blanket  permit  (»ly  to  be  a  tnnporary 
solution  and  ultimately  regulation  to  de- 
crease the  amount  of  pollutants  from 
runoff  win  probably  be  imposed. 

Qivea  "EPK'a  eventual  regulation  of  this 
area,  it  is  important  to  establish  Con- 
gress intent  on  this  economically  critical 
area.  In  tills  context,  I  understand  that 
the  National  Oommisslon  on  Water  Qual- 
ity will  complete  its  woilc  and  report  to 
the  Public  WoiiEs  Committees  this  year 
and  that  the  committees  expect  to  be  ad- 
dressing water  quality  Issues  during  this 
session  of  the  Congress.  I  welcome  co- 
sponsors  to  this  and  will  lo<dE  f  orwu^  to 
prompt  hearings  by  the  responsible  com- 
mittees. 


By  Mr.  BAKKK: 
8.  3011.  A  bm  to  reform  residential 
electric  utility  rates.  Refnred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

UFEUm   RATE   ACT   OP    1976 

Mr.  BAKER.  ISx.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  introduction  and  appropri- 
ate referral  a  bill  entitled  the  Lifeline 
Rate  Act  of  1976.  "Rils  biU  is  identical  to 
H.R.  11449  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Congressman  Clif- 
FORB  Allen  of  Tennessee. 

I  commend  Congressman  Allen  for  his 
earnest  concern  and  attention  to  this 
matter  of  extraordinary  interest  to  the 
people  of  my  State.  In  recent  months  in- 
creasing electric  rates  and  the  need  for 
energy  conservation  incentives  have 
spurred  thoughtful  criticism  of  existing 
electric  rate  structures.  Certainly  this  is 
as  it  should  be.  I  am  pleased  at  the  devel- 
opment of  progressive  concepts  such  as 
"lifeline  rates"  and  "peakload  pricing" 
intended  to  aline  the  economic  impact 
of  electric  rates  with  the  social  and  en- 
ergy needs  of  the  country. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Allen's  proposal, 
SenatOT  Bill  Brock  of  Tennessee  has 


introduced  a  proposal  for  a  joint  TVA- 
FEA  study  of  "peaUoad  pricing."  I  com- 
mend the  S^iator's  pai^odcacity  in  rec- 
ommending careful  study  oif  this  concept. 
The  impacts  and  implications  of  rate 
reform  are  complex  and  far  reaching. 
The  study  called  for  in  his  bUl  wHl  aid 
understanding  of  the  ramifications  of 
this  specific  rate  conoei>t 

I  hope  that  all  of  these  measures  and 
the  general  subject  of  rate  reform  will 
receive  careful  consideration  in  Congress. 


By  Mr.  HASKELL: 
S.  3012.  A  bill  to  redesignate  the 
boundaries  of  Colorado  National  Monu- 
To&at  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Ref  ored  to  the  Cranmit- 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affars. 

EXFAKSION     OF    THE    COLOBADO     NATIONAI. 
MOKDMEMT 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  l^islatton  to  expand  the 
C(dorado  Naticmal  Mmiumoit  near 
Qrand  Juncticm,  Colo.,  by  anntxzimately 
3,000  acres.  Ttils  m(»ummit,  established 
by  Presidential  Proclamation  No.  1126, 
on  May  24,  1911,  by  Presidoit  Taft  and 
increased  by  Presidmtial  proclamations 
signed  in  1933  and  1959  by  Presidents 
Hoover  and  Eisenhower,  respectively, 
possesses  many  natural,  scientific,  and 
recreational  resources.  It  displays  sce- 
nery typical  of  canyon  countzy,  falmded 
with  the  colorful  features  <A  the  Colo- 
rado plateau.  Oi  particular  intarest  are 
its  geological  features  which  provide  oat- 
standing  examples  of  erosion  and  views 
of  rocks  represoitlng  numerous  una  of 
geologic  time.  In  recognition  of  the  mon- 
ument's values,  annual  visitation  has  in- 
creased from  100.000  people  in  1957  to 
500,000  in  1972. 

Last  year,  a  special  resources  evalua- 
tion study  undertaken  by  the  n.S.  Park 
Service  hle^y  recommended  that  the 
portion  of  No  Thorouglifare  Canyon  not 
now  within  the  Colorado  National  Monu- 
ment be  added  to  it.  Presently,  only  the 
mouth  of  the  cany  m  lies  within  the  mon- 
ument Most  of  the  land— approximately 
67  percent— recommended  for  addition 
to  tiie  monument,  is  owned  by  the  Uhited 
States  and  administered  by  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management.  I  have  made  local 
inquiries  to  assure  myself  that  the  own- 
ers of  the  f^^proximately  700  acres  of 
land  which  remain  in  private  ownership 
do  not  oppose  the  expansion. 

Hie  canytxi  with  its  tan.  she^,  red- 
and-buff  waUs  tells  an  outstanding  geo- 
logical story.  It  displays  vast  horizontal 
layerings  of  dark  crystalline  rocks  and 
coloriul  sandstones.  A  smaU  permanent 
stream  with  its  spectacular  waterfidl 
presents  an  excellent  example  of  second- 
ary erosion,  which  plays  such  an.  impor- 
tant part  in  the  story  of  the  monument. 
In  all,  No  ITioroughf  are  Canyon  suggests 
vastness  and  solitude,  a  silent  pocket  of 
time  almost  untouched  by  man. 

A  separate  tract  outside  of  No 
Thoroughfare  Canyon  is  silso  proposed 
for  addition  to  the  monument.  This 
tract — ^the  Fletcher  tract  in  the  mouth 
of  Red  Canyon — 145  acres — ^Is  In  the 
process  of  being  acquired  by  exchange 
for  public  land  managed  by  the  BLM 
elsewher*^  In  Mesa  County. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  convinced  that 
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the  addition  to  the  Colorado  National 
Monument  which  my  bill  would  permit 
will  gieatly  enhance  the  beauty  and  sci- 
entific values  possessed  by  the  monu- 
ment. My  bill  woiild  also  provide  a  stat- 
utory base  to  a  national  asset,  which  for 
65  years  has  owed  its  existence  to  Pi-esl- 
dential  proclamations  only. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3013 
A  bill  to  redesignate  the  boundaries  of  Colo- 
rado National  Monument  In  the  State  of 
Colorado,  and  for  otber  purpooes. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
boiindarles  of  Colorado  National  Monument, 
Mesa  County.  Colorado,  shall  hereafter  In- 
clude the  lands,  waters,  and  Interests  therein 
as  depicted  on  the  map  entitled  "Boundary 
Map.  Colorado  National  Monument,  Colo- 
rado',  numbered  119-20.008,  and  dated  Octo- 
ber 1974,  wblcb  shall  be  on  Sle  and  avaUable 
for  public  inspection  in  the  office  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  acquire  lands,  waters,  and  inter- 
ests therein  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
monument  by  duration,  purchase  with  do- 
nated or  appropriated  funds,  or  exchange. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
admlnUter  the  area  within  the  Colorado  Na- 
tional Monument  in  accordance  with  the 
Act  ot  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535;  16  U.S.C. 
1-24),  as  amended  and  supplemented. 

Sbc.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  .    ovlsions  of  this  Act. 


Fehi-uary  23 y  1976 


By  Mr.  PERCY: 

S.  3013.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Advisory  Committee  Act.  Referred  to  tlie 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  amend  and  im- 
prove the  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
Act.  Tliis  legislation  is  intended  to  sup- 
plement legislation  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Metcalf,  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Act  Amendments  of  1976 — S.  2947. 
Hearings  on  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Advisory  Committee  Act  will  be  held  be- 
fore Senator  Metcalf's  Subcommittee  on 
Reports,  Accounting,  and  Management 
during  the  week  of  March  8. 

My  legislation  is  intended  to  address 
two  specific  issues  arising  in  the  course  of 
a  recent  oversight  initiative  by  the  Sen- 
ate GoveiTunent  Operations  Committee 
regarding  the  82  advisory  committees  un- 
der its  legislative  jurisdiction.  These 
amendments  are  intended  as  ovei-sight 
tools,  and  as  such  relate  to  reporting  re- 
quirements under  the  act. 

The  first  problem  with  which  my  legis- 
lation deals  is  that  of  advisory  commit- 
tees being  fimded  or  supported  by  private 
interests.  At  least  17  advisory  commit- 
tees, the  Business  Advisory  Council  on 
Fedei-al  Reports,  the  National  Petroleum 
Council,  the  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  Policies  and  Practices 
and  the  14  regional  such  advisory  com- 
mittees are  entirely  stipported  by  non- 
Pederal  source  funding.  However,  by 
present  reporting  standards,  there  is  no 
way  to  determine  if,  or  how  many,  other 
advisory  committees  receive  such  support. 

The  consideration  of  this  factor  is  im- 


portant because  the  existence  of  such  pri- 
vate support  creates  at  least  the  appear- 
ance of  possible  conflict  of  interest.  My 
legislation  requires  the  reporting  of  all 
outside  support  and  Its  sources,  as  well 
as  centralized  listing  of  advisory  com- 
mittees receiving  such  support. 

A  further  issue  raised  in  tlie  course  of 
the  committee's  oversight  Initiative  con- 
cerned how  advisory  committees  are  to 
be  evaluated.  In  response  to  this  problem, 
my  legislation  provides  useful  and  con- 
crete means  for  more  accurately  measur- 
ing the  contiibution  of  an  advisory  com- 
mittee to  its  sponsoring  agency. 

Advisory  committee  evaluation  reports 
are  often  vague  and  diflicult  to  interpret. 
Only  formal  written  reports  issued  by 
advisory  committees  are  noted  in  annual 
reports.  Other  Informal  or  oral  recom- 
mendations are  not.  In  addition,  there  is 
no  indication  as  to  what  ever  becomes  of 
advisory  committee  recommendations. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  well  nigh 
impossible  to  measure  accurately  the  real 
output  of  any  single  advisoi-y  committee. 

My  legislation  remedies  this  problem 
by  requiring  agencies  to  record  all  ad- 
visory committee  recommendations  as 
defined  in  the  legislation,  and  the  status 
of  such  recommendations.  This  informa- 
tion would  then  be  noted  In  the  annual 
report  of  each  advisory  committee. 

Blr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
foUows: 

S.  3013 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembted.  That  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thweof  the 
following : 

"(6)  The  term  'committee  recommenda- 
tion* means  a  communication,  presented  by 
or  on  behalf  of  an  advisory  committee  after 
constiltation  with  and  approval  by  a  majority 
of  a  quorum  of  such  advisory  committee,  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  an  agency  to 
adopt  a  general  or  specific  policy  or  program 
or  to  adopt  or  pursue  a  specific  course  of 
conduct.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  6  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  is  amended 

(1)  in  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(c),  by  inserting  after  "members."  the 
following:  "the  receipt  and  di.spoaitlon  of 
any  non-appropriated  funds  or  any  thing  of 
value  for  the  support,  operation,  or  main- 
tenance of  any  advisory  committee  and  the 
source  and  amount  of  any  such  non-appro- 
priated funds  or  any  thing  of  value 
received,";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foliowing  new  subsection : 

"(d)  The  President  shall  include  in  the 
annual  report  required  by  subsection  (c) 
from  records  maintained  by  the  Advisory 
Committee  Management  Officer  under  sec- 
tion S (b)(4)  of  each  agency  which  has  an 
advisory  conunittee  and  from  such  other 
similar  records  as  may  exist,  for  each  ad- 
visory committee  which  makes  any  com- 
mittee recommendations  to  any  agency  or 
to  the  President — 

"(1)  the  number  of  committee  recom- 
mendations presented; 

"(2)  the  number  of  committee  recom- 
mendations adopted: 

"(3)  the  number  of  committee  recom- 
mendations rejected; 


"(4)  the  number  of  committee  recom- 
mendations pending  or  not  acted  upon  and 
the  length  of  time  each  committee  lecom- 
mendatlon  was  pending  or  not  acted 
upon.". 

S«c.  3.  Section  7  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection  : 

"(f)  The  Director  shall  compile  and  pub- 
lish  in  the  Federal  Register  and  transmit  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives 
and  the  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate 
an  annual  list  specifically  identifying  all  ad- 
visory committees  which  have  reported  or 
should  have  reported  the  receipt  of  non- 
appropriated funds  or  any  thing  of  value  re- 
quired to  be  reported  under  subsection  12(b) 
together  with  the  soiirce  and  amounts  of 
such  nonappropriated  funds  received  or 
thing  of  value  furnished  and  the  disposition 
thereof.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  8  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  is  amended 

(1)  m  subsection  la)  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  operations"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "operations,  and 
committee  recommendations"; 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Each  agency  head 
shall  maintain  a  complete  and  current  file  of 
all  committee  recommendations  of  every  ad- 
visory committee  which  reports  to  such 
agency.  Such  systematic  information  and  the 
contents  of  such  file  shall  be  made  publicly 
available  for  inspection  and  copying  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  552  of  title  8, 
United  SUtes  Code.";  and  (3)  in  subsection 
(b)  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (2): 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  eod 
thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ";  and"; 
and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause : 

"(4)  collect  and  maintain  all  records  of 
committee  recommendations  necessary  to 
supply  such  Information  as  the  President 
may  require  for  purposes  of  section  6(d).". 

Sec.  Section  12  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as 
subsection  (c);  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(b)  Records  required  to  be  kept  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  clearly,  complet^y.  and 
conspicuously  disclose  the  receipt  and  dis- 
position of  any  nonappropriated  funds  or 
any  thing  of  value  received  for  the  support, 
operation,  or  maintenance  of  any  advisory 
committee  and  the  source  and  amount  of  any 
such  nonappropriated  funds  or  any  thing 
of  value  received.". 
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By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 

S.  3014.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  F^eral 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide 
for  its  administration  by  a  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  appointed  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

Bfr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce  a  bill  to  require  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
be  nominated  by  tlie  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  in  accordance  with 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Buckley 
against  Valeo  handed  down  on  January 
30.  1978. 

In  that  case  the  Court  found  the 
method  of  nominating  members  of  the 
Commission  by  which  four  of  its  six 
members  were  chosen  directly  by  Con- 
gress to  be  In  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Accordingly  the  Court  ordered  that 


unless  this  defect  were  corrected  within 
30  days  in  the  rendering  of  its  decision, 
the  Commission  would  be  stripped  of  its 
enforcement  powers.  It  would  no  longer 
be  able  to  bring  civil  actions  against  vio- 
lators, to  issue  regulations  or  advisory 
opinions,  to  temporarily  disqualify  Fed- 
eral candidates  for  failing  to  file  required 
reports,  to  sign  checks  for  matching 
funds  to  Presidential  candidates. 

The  congressional  intent  behind  the 
establishment  of  toe  Federal  Election 
Commission  and  the  other  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  will 
be  eflfectively  frustrated  unless  Congress 
acts  now  to  reconstitute  toe  Com- 
mission in  accordance  wito  toe  maii- 
date  of  toe  Supreme  Court.  Today  is 
February  23 ;  we  have  only  until  the  end 
of  the  week  to  meet  the  Court's  deadline. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today  is  an 
appropriate  vehicle  to  meet  this  very 
tight  timetable.  It  is  narrowly  drawn  to 
provide  that  all  six  members  of  toe 
Commission  shall  be  appointed  by  toe 
President  subject  to  confirmation  by  toe 
Senate.  Unlike  otoer  bills  introduced  in 
boto  Houses  it  does  not  state  toat  toe 
Secretary  of  toe  Senate  and  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Represenattives  shall  be  ex 
officio  members  of  toe  Commission  wito- 
out  right  to  vote.  1  determined  to  exclude 
these  individuals  from  memljershlp.  even 
in  a  nonvoting  capacity  in  order  to  in- 
sure that  toe  spirit  as  well  as  toe  holding 
of  Buckley  against  Valeo  would  be  met. 
In  order  to  arold  even  toe  appearance 
of  a  confilct  of  interest  and  to  conform 
with  toe  constitutional  requirement  of 
s^aration  of  powers  it  would  seem  de- 
sirable to  exclude  olficers  of  Congress 
from  a  Commission  esti^iUshed  to  regu- 
late toe  election  of  its  members. 

I  would  hope,  toough.  that  toe  Secre- 
tary and  the  Clerk  would  be  consulted  on 
a  regular  basis  regarding  toe  Commis- 
sion's administration  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  in  order  that  toe 
Commission  migbt  have  benefit  of  toe 
expertise  of  toese  officers  and  toe  Mem- 
bers of  boto  Houses  of  Congress  would 
be  informed  of  toe  actions  of  toe  Com- 
mission by  virtue  of  this  consultation. 

The  bill  is  different  from  many  of  toe 
others  recently  introduced  wIto  toe  goal 
of  preserving  toe  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission in  toat  it  excludes  any  provisions 
relating  to  public  financing  of  congres- 
sional elections.  This  too  is  an  inten- 
tional omission  motivated  by  toe  Court- 
established  timetable.  While  toere  are  a 
number  of  compelling  reasons  to  apply 
public  financing  provisions  similar  to 
those  in  effect  for  Presidential  elections, 
there  are  also  valid  concerns  over  toe 
impact  such  a  change  in  financing  would 
have  upon  our  political  system.  The  vast 
amount  of  resources  necessary  to  moxmt 
an  effective  campaign  for  President  of- 
fers a  particularly  strong  case  for 
matching  public  funds.  At  toe  same  time, 
critics  of  the  law  have  raised  questions 
regarding  whetoer  expenditure  ceilings 
coupled  wiih  matching  funds  might  give 
incentives  an  imfair  advantage  over  les- 
ser known  candidates  who  nonetoeless 
are  able  to  generate  financial  suppori. 
Given  tois  background  of  controvers}' 
and  taking  into  account  toe  predominant 
constraint  of  shortaess  of  time  it  seems 


inappropriate  and  potentially  disastrous 
to  link  any  public  financing  provisions  to 
legislation  relating  to  the  survival  of  toe 
Commkision.  Such  a  comprdiensive 
package  could  become  hopelessly  bogged 
down  and  passage  would  be  a  practical 
impossibility  witoin  the  mandated  time. 

Rather,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port tois  simple  approach  to  meet  toe 
issue  at  hand.  Any  provision  relating  to 
public  financing  of  congressional  elec- 
tions can  and  should  await  full  hearing 
and  debate  over  a  more  extended  period 
of  time  than  toe  remaining  few  days. 
Purtoer,  we  ought  to  be  aware  toat  any 
legislation  which  toe  Senate  deems  ap- 
propriate must  also  be  acceptable  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  ultimately  become  law.  If  in  toe 
identical  legislation  we  would  avoid  the 
first  instance  boto  bodies  could  pass 
necessity  of  a  confei-ence  and  furtoer 
deliberation.  Purtoer.  the  congressional 
proposal  must  also  be  acceptable  to  toe 
President,  or,  in  the  event  of  a  veto,  be 
capable  of  generating  toe  votes  neces- 
sary to  override.  In  view  of  toe  Court's 
timetable,  I  do  not  believe  Congress 
ought  to  risk  sending  to  toe  President 
any  measure  which  could  conceivably  be 
vetoed.  There  would  not  be  time  to  con- 
sider an  override. 

The  President  in  his  February  16  mes- 
sage to  Congress  had  indicated  he  would 
accept  a  proposal  which  changes  toe 
metood  of  anointment  of  Commission- 
ers but  has  not  Issued  any  such  guar- 
antee regarding  toese  otoer  proposals. 
Wito  toe  fate  of  toe  Commission  at 
atstke.  I  do  not  beUeve  we  should  risk 
sending  to  the  President  anything  which 
bears  toe  remotest  potential  of  being 
vetoed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tinanimous  con- 
sent that  toe  bill  be  printed  in  toe  Rec- 
ou. 

There  being  no  objection,  toe  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

&  3014 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
text  of  paragraph  (1)  of  section  310(a)  of 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971 
(2  tX.S.C.  437c)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "There  is  established  a  commission  to 
be  known  as  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion. The  Commission  Is  composed  of  six 
members  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
No  more  than  three  of  the  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  shall  be  affiliated 
with  the  same  political  party.". 

(b)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  310(a)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "under  paragraph  (1) 
(A)"  in  subparagraph  (A)  and  subparagraph 
(D). 

(2)  by  striking  out  "under  paragraph  (1) 
(B)"  In  subparagraph  (B)  and  subparagraph 
(E) ,  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "under  paragraph  (1) 
(C)"  in  subparagraph  (C)  and  subparagraph 
(F). 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    2881 

At  toe  request  oS.  Mr.  Fannin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cvetis)  and 
ttie     Senator     from     Wyoming     (Mr. 


McGee)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2881,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972  to  provide  that 
Boys  State,  Boys  Nation,  Girls  State,  and 
Girls  Nation  conferences  conducted  by 
toe  American  L^ion  shall  not  be  subject 
to  title  IX  of  such  act,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.   2841 

At  toe  request  of  Mr.  Aboubezk,  toe 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  lNOTnn5> ,  toe 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Crans- 
ton) ,  toe  Senator  from  Souto  Carolina 
(Mr.  HoLLiNGs)  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Ml-.  Clark)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  2941.  a  bill  that  would  provide 
emergency  aid  to  Lebanon. 

S.   3950 

At  toe  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Bybd 
(for  Mr.  Mondale),  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2950,  a  bill  relating  to 
toe  construction  and  operation  of  a  na- 
tural gas  pipeline  from  the  North  Slope 
of  Alaska  across  Canada  to  domestic 
markets  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    2986 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grifpin,  toe 
Senator  irom  Utah  (Mr.  Gash)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2986,  a  bill 
to  amend  toe  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974  to  provide  sup- 
plemental community  development  as- 
sistance to  areas  wito  high  imemploy- 
ment. 

SENATE   JOINT   RBSOL'DTIOM'   8 

At  toe  request  of  Mr.  Helvs.  toe  Sen- 
ator fnun  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastors) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
J(rint  Resolution  6,  to  restore  toe  right 
to  life  to  the  imbom. 

SENATE   JOINT  KESOtTTTlON    168 

At  toe  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd 
(for  Mr.  Mohdale),  toe  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Bfr.  Gary  Hast)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
166,  a  joint  resolution  to  estabUsh  a 
Bicentennial  Commission  on  Presidential 
Nominations. 

senate  concukeent  RESOLITTION  70 

At  toe  request  of  Mr.  Httmphrey,  toe 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  70,  relating  to  the 
observance  of  Thanksgiving. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  393— ORIGI- 
NAL  RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  THE  REHABILITATION 
ACT  EXTENSION  CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  toe  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  reported 
toe  following  original  resolution  (S.  Res. 
393) ,  which  was  referred  to  toe  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget: 

S.  Res.  393 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  section  303(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974, 
the  provisions  of  section  303(a)  of  such  Act 
are  waived  with  re^>ect  to  the  consideration 
of  the  conference  report  to  accompany  H.R. 
11045,  the  "Rehabilitation  Act  Extension  of 
1976."  Such  waiver,  with  respect  to  so  much 
of  such  provisions  of  that  conference  rei)ort. 
as  would  provide  new  budget  authority,  and 
new-spending  authority  under  .section  401(c) 
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/2)(C)   of  the  CougresHional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  for  fiscal  years  1977  and  1978  prior  to 
adoption  of  the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  for  such  years  (by  extending 
the  State  allotment  formula  In  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1973    (Public  Law  93-i:2. 
as  amended,  through  fiscal  year  1978  to  be 
determined,  pursuant  to  section  110  of  such 
Act,  based  on  a  nationwide  allocation  level 
equal  to  the  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  making  grants  to  the  States 
for  basic  vocational  rehabilitation  services), 
is   necessary   because   the   authorization   of 
appropriations  In  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973.  as  amended,  for  the  State  grant  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program,  on  which  au- 
thorization level  the  State-by-State  alloca- 
tion formula  is  based,  expires  on  Jime  30, 
1976.  The  20  per  centum  matching  require- 
ment for  such  allotments  to  States  ia  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  funding  decisions  by 
State  legislatures  which  generally  meet  and 
adjourn  prior  to  May  15,  the  date  by  which 
the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budg- 
et must  be  adopted  under  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  During  such  sessions  of 
State    legislatures,   commitments   are   made 
to  provide  each  State's  share,  on  the  basis 
of  which  the  Federal  80  per  centum  allot- 
ment is  then  paid  to  each  State  with  an  ap- 
proval State  plan.  If  legislation  authorizing 
a  nationwide  allotment  level  for  the  program 
for  fiscal  year  1977  is  not  enacted  at  an  early 
date,  many  State  legislatures  will  be  unable 
to  authorize  the  funds  needed  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  programs  for  such  year. 

Further,  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions and  the  nationwide  allotment  level  for 
fiscal  years  1977  and  1978  for  State  grants 
for  basic  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
in  the  conference  report  to  accompany  H.R. 
11045.  the  "Rehabilitation  Act  Extension  of 
1976,"  would  not  increase  substantially  the 
currently  authorized  and  congresslonally  ap- 
proved program  level  for  fiscal  year  1976  but 
would  maintain  continuity  in  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  and  permits  the 
States  to  continue  such  programs  at  reason- 
able levels. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 303(c)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974,  the  provisions  of  section  303(a)  of 
such  Act  are  waived  with  respect  to  the  con- 
ference report  to  accompany  HJl.  11045.  the 
"Rehabilitation  Act  Extension  of  1976." 


Fehiimry  23,  1976 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTINO 


DAYLIGHT  SAVING  TIMF  ACT  OP 
1976— S.  2931 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1411 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed.) 

Mr.  PORD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Huddle- 
STOH.  and  Mr.  Taucadge)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  2931)  to  pro- 
vide for  daylight  saving  time  on  an  8- 
month  and  1-week  basis,  beginning  with 
the  fir.st  Sunday  in  March  and  ending 
with  the  second  Sunday  in  November, 
for  a  2-year  period  beginning  with  the 
first  Sunday  of  1976,  and  to  require  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
provide  certain  daytime  broadcast  sta- 
tions to  operate  before  local  sunrise. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES'  POLITICAL 
ACTIVITIES  ACT  OP  1975— H.R.  8617 

AMENDMENT  NO.  14 1 3 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bin  (H.R.  8617)   to  restore  to  Federal 


civilian  and  Postal  Service  employees 
their  rights  to  participate  voluntarily, 
as  private  citizens.  In  the  political  proc- 
esses of  the  Nation,  to  protect  siich 
employees  from  improper  political  solic- 
itations, and  for  other  purposes. 


ANNOUNCTEMENT  OP  HEARINGS 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  I 
wish  to  advise  my  colleagues  and  the 
public  that  the  following  hearings  and 
business  meetings  have  been  scheduled 
before  the  cwnmlttee  for  the  next  2 
weeks : 

February  23 — ^Energy  Research  and 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee.  10  a.m., 
room  3110.  hearing,  the  ERDA  authoriza- 
tion for  fiscal  1977  legislation. 

February  24 — Parks  and  Recreation 
Subcommittee,  10  a.m.,  room  3110,  hear- 
ing. S.  2561.  to  establish  the  Potomac 
River  Historial  Area;  S.  397.  Goddard 
Rocket  Launching  Site  bill. 

February  25 — Energy  Research  and 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee.  10  a.m.. 
room  3110,  hearing,  the  ERDA  authori- 
zation for  fiscal  1977  legislation. 

February  26 — Environment  and  Land 
Resources  Subcommittee.  10  a.m..  room 
3110.  hearing.  8.  101.  S.  155.  S.  301,  8. 
1365.  S.  1872,  S.  2004.  8.  2286.  S.  2511, 
S.  2798.  S.  2837,  H.R.  1466,  H.R.  4941, 
miscellaneous  land  conveyance  bills. 

PebruaiT  27 — Energy  Research  and 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee.  10  a.m.. 
room  3110.  hearing,  the  ERDA  authoriza- 
tion for  fiscal  1977  legislation. 

March  2 — Parks  and  Recreation  Sub- 
committee. 10  a.m..  room  3110.  hearing 
S.  72.  S.  1092.  to  designate  land  in  the 
Pinnacles  National  Monument  as  wilder- 
ness; S.  1093.  S.  2472,  to  designate  cer- 
tain lands  in  the  Point  Reyes  National 
Seashore  as  wilderness;  S.  97.  8.  1099. 
to  designate  certain  lands  In  Yosemite 
National  Park  as  wilderness. 

March  2 — Energy  Research  and  Water 
Resources  Subcommittee.  10  a.m..  room 
4221.  hearing,  the  ERDA  authorization 
for  fiscal  1977  legislation. 

March  3 — Pull  committee  and  Na- 
tional Fuels  and  Energy  Policy  Study. 
10  a.m.,  room  3110,  hearing,  S.  1864,  En- 
ergy Information  Act 

March  4 — Indian  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee, 10  a.m.,  room  3110,  hearing,  S.  2010, 
repeal  of  Public  Law  280  which  allows  the 
Federal  Government  and  Indian  tribes  to 
reassume  jurisdiction  of  civil  and  crimi- 
nal matters  in  Indian  country. 

March  5 — Indian  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee, 10  a.m.,  room  3110,  hearing,  8.  2010, 
repeal  of  Public  Law  280  which  allows 
the  Federal  Government  and  Indian 
tribes  to  reassume  jurisdiction  of  civil 
and  criminal  matters  in  Indian  country. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  tlie  Subcom- 
mittee on  Financial  Institutions  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,  will  begin  hearings  on 
S.  2631,  the  National  Consumer  Coopera- 
tive Bank  Act,  a  bill  to  provide  for  con- 
sumers a  further  means  of  minimizing 


the  impact  of  inflation  and  economic 
depression  by  narrowing  the  price  spread 
between  costs  to  the  producer  and  the 
consumer  of  needed  goods,  services,  fa- 
cilities, and  commodities  through  the 
development  and  fimding  of  specialized 
credit  sources  for,  and  technical  assist- 
ance to,  self-help,  not-for-profit  coop- 
eratives, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  on  March  16 
and  18,  1976.  They  will  begin  each  day 
at  10  ajn.,  room  5302.  Dlrksen  Senate 
Office  Building. 

Anyone  who  wishes  further  informa- 
tion regarding  these  hearings  should 
contact  Mr.  WUliam  R.  Weber,  room 
5300,  Dlrksen  Senate  OfHce  Building 
202-224-7391. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Financial  Institutions  of  the 
Committee  on  Banldng,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,  will  hold  a  hearing  be- 
ginning at  9:30  a.m.,  on  March  10,  1976, 
on  the  proposals  contained  in  S.  1475. 
introduced  in  the  Senate  on  April  18. 
1975.  dealing  with  the  restructuring  of 
the  National  Credit  Union  Administra- 
tion. The  hearing  will  be  held  In  room 
5302.  Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

Anyone  who  wishes  further  informa- 
tion regarding  this  hearing  should  con- 
tact Ml-.  William  R.  Weber,  room  5300, 
Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Building,  202-224- 
7391. 
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NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  Piesldent,  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Environmental  and 
Land  Resources  has  scheduled  a  hearing 
for  Thursday,  February  26,  1976.  The 
purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  receive  testi- 
mony on  several  land  conveyancing  bills 
currently  pending  before  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee.  For  the  bene- 
fit of  my  colleague,  I  wish  at  this  point  to 
list  the  measures  to  be  considered  at  the 
hearing  and  a  brief  description  of  each 
bill: 

S.  101— a  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  at 
the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  in 
Geaiy  County,  Kans..  to  Margaret  G. 
More; 

S.  155 — a  bill  to  authoiize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  all  right, 
title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
and  to  a  ti-act  of  land  located  in  Scotts 
Bluff  County,  Nebr.,  to  Robert  L.  Sum- 
mervllle  of  Scotts  Bluff  County,  Nebr.; 

S.  301— to  clear  title  to  certain  lands  in 
the  Middle  Rio  Grande  Conservancy  Dis- 
trict, New  Mexico; 

S.  1365 — to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  to  the  city  of 
Haines,  Alaska,  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  cei-tain  lands; 

S.  1872 — to  enlarge  the  boundary  of 
the  Cibola  National  Forest; 

8.  2004 — a  bill  to  eliminate  a  restiic- 
tion  on  use  of  certain  lands  patented  to 
the  city  of  Hobart,  Kiowa  County,  Okla.; 

8.  2286— to  amend  the  act  of  June  9, 
1906,  to  provide  for  a  description  of  cer- 
tain lands  to  be  conveyed  by  the  United 
States  to  the  city  of  Albuquerque, 
N.Mex.; 

8.  2511— a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 


tary of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain 
lands  in  the  State  of  Idaho; 

8.  2798 — ^for  relief  of  the  city  of 
Vuku  tat,  Alaska; 

S.  2837 — a  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 30, 1890,  to  except  a  tract  of  ground 
located  in  Carbon  County.  Wyo.,  from  its 
restrictions; 

H.R.  1466 — a  bill  to  convey  cei-tain  fed- 
erally owned  land  to  the  Twentynlne 
Palms  Park  and  Recreation  District;  and 

HJl.  4941 — an  act  for  the  relief  of 
Oscar  H.  Bamett. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  in  room  3110 
of  the  Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Building  be- 
ginning at  10  a.m.  For  further  informa- 
tion regarding  the  hearing  you  may  wish 
to  contact  Mr.  Tliomas  WilUams,  of  the 
subcommittee  staff  on  extension  4-9894, 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  GROWTH 
AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

Ml'.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Panel  on  Environmental  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  of  the  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee,  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  annoimce  that  on  Febru- 
ary 27,  1976,  the  panel  will  conduct  the 
second  hearing  in  its  ongoing  series  on 
the  importance  of  long-range  forecasting 
and  futures  analysis  tn  public  policy. 
These  hearings  will  be  held  periodically 
over  the  next  several  months  and  are  en- 
titled "Choosing  Our  Environment:  Can 
We  Anticipate  the  Future?"  The  first 
session,  wihch  occurred  on  December  15. 
1975,  examined  the  need  for  and  effec- 
tiveness of  futures  analysis. 

Ihe  second  hearing.  "The  Future  of 
Growth  and  the  Environment."  will  be- 
gin at  10  a.m.  on  February  27,  1976, 
in  the  public  works  committee  hearing 
room,  4200  Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. It  will  investigate  the  interrelation- 
ship of  such  factors  as  economic  growth, 
technological  innovation,  and  the  en- 
vironment. More  specifically,  we  will 
analyze  the  future  directions  and  pros- 
pects of  national  growth,  -desb^le 
changes  in  our  priorities  and  institutions 
affecting  national  growth,  what  ctmstl- 
tutes  a  satisfactory  rate  of  growUi,  and 
the  nature  of  trade-offs  that  can  and 
should  be  made  between  the  quantity  of 
goods  and  the  quality  of  life. 

The  following  witnesses  are  scheduled 
to  testify  before  the  panel  on  February 
27,  1976: 

Dr.  Jay  W.  Forrester,  Germeshausen 
Professor  of  Management  at  the  Sloan 
Scho<d  of  Management,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  author  of 
"World  Dynamics": 

Mr.  Graham  T.  T.  Molitor,  director  of 
government  relations  for  General  Mills, 
Inc.,  and  former  Director  of  Research  for 
the  White  House  Conference  on  the  In- 
dustrial World  Ahead;  and 

Dr.  Oar  Alperovltz,  Co-Director  of  the 
Exploratory  Project  for  Economic  Alter- 
natives. 

In  addition,  subsequent  hearings  will 
explore  the  potential  for  more  effective 
foresight  by  assessing  the  impact  on  the 
environment  of  such  major  factors  as 
energy  and  natural  resoiu-ces,  and  the 
quaUty  of  life.  Attention  will  also  be 
Klven  to  citizen  participation  in  the 
planning  process,  the  environmental  pro- 


tection agency's  capacity  to  anticipate 
prc^lems,  and  tixe  ramifications  of  fore- 
casting for  the  Congress. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


PROPOSAL  TO  REDUCE  NAVAL  RE- 
SERVE FORCE  FROM  102,000  TO 
52,000 

*Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Defense  Department  has  forced  upon  the 
Navy  a  reduction  of  its  paid  drill 
strength  in  the  Naval  Reserve  equal  to 
one-half  the  size  of  that  force. 

This  action  du-ectly  contradicts  a  high 
level  study  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions and  the  action  of  the  Congress  last 
year. 

There  is  a  real  question  in  my  mind  as 
to  wliether  or  not  the  Navy  study  was 
even  considered  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment when  it  recommended  slicing  the 
Naval  Reserve  in  half. 

This  shortsighted  policy  is  tlie  work  of 
the  Defense  Departanent  Program  and 
Analysis  Office,  a  re-creation  of  the  old 
Systems  Analysis  chamber  of  horrors 
imder  former  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
McNamara. 

This  type  of  wide  ranging  and  arbi- 
trary action  certainly  tends  to  shake  the 
faith  of  the  Congress  in  the  total  force 
poUcy  enunciated  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Events  in  the  last  2  years  tend 
to  make  the  total  force  poUcy  a  total  dis- 
aster or  a  total  farce. 

KICH    LEVEL   STtJDT 

After  spending  considerable  time  in 
past  years  to  sissure  a  viable  Naval  Re- 
serve Force,  I  was  impressed  with  Ad- 
miral HoUoway's  willingness  to  give  his 
personal  attention  to  a  review  and 
strengthening  of  the  Reserve  Forces  un- 
der his  ccHnmand.  This  interest  and 
other  factors  prompted  a  high  level  study 
imder  the  direction  of  Admiral  Holloway 
for  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  This  study, 
issued  October  31,  1975,  determined  the 
Selected  NavfU  Reserve  should  be  main- 
tained at  a  strength  of  102,000. 

]^  the  conclusions  of  that  study  it  was 
stated: 

This  Is  the  minimum  requirement  if  the 
Navy  la  to  make  maximum  use  of  its  avail- 
able equipment  In  time  of  war. 

Mr.  President,  this  study  was  manned 
by  individuals  of  high  rank  and  responsi- 
bility. In  addition  to  establishing  a  re- 
quired strength  level,  it  found  that  Navy 
experience  had  shown  that  95  percent  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  would  respond  to  a 
mobilization  or  callup. 

STUDY    IGNORED 

It  is  inconceivable  that  all  of  this  time 
could  be  spent  in  determining  the 
makeup  and  requirements  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  by  a  highly  competent  team  and, 
as  soon  as  this  finding  is  made,  arbitrary 
action  by  the  Defense  Department  re- 
duces Naval  Reserve  drill  strength  by 
nearly  one-half. 

The  Navy  witnesses  to  date  have 
pointed  out  the  reduction  involves  the 
elimination  of  drill  pay  for  the  affected 
40,000  Reservists,  but  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  be  eUgible  for  2  weeks  active 
duty  training.  My  information  is  that 
the  cut  includes  9  of  the  17  Naval  Re- 


serve Seabee  battalions  and  that  these 
units  will  not  be  authorized  2  weeks  an- 
nual training. 

DEFIES  CONGRESS 

This  action  flies  in  the  face  of  a  deci- 
sion by  Congress  just  recently  confirmed 
by  passage  of  the  defense  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1976.  This  bill  authorized 
a  pay  drill  strength  of  102,000  for  the 
Naval  Reserve  and  explicitly  restores  the 
Naval  Reserve  Seatbee  battalions  which 
were  proposed  to  be  eliminated.  The  Con- 
gress should  demand  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment an  accounting  for  this  action, 
which  defies  the  judgments  of  this  body, 
the  ultimate  decisionmaker  in  Federal 
funding  and  military  manpower  levels. 

Furthermore,  these  Seabee  battalions, 
unlike  many  Reserve  units,  have  the  re- 
quired equipment  and  are  ready  to  de- 
ploy, if  needed.  The  contention  that  their 
mission  could  be  imdertaken  by  civilian 
constiuction  companies  was  disproven 
during  hearings  in  the  last  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  tliis  proposal  will  sm-ely 
furtlier  demoralize  the  Naval  Reserve. 
This  force  has  already  been  reduced  from 
a  strength  of  129,000  several  years  ago 
down  to  the  request  for  92,000  In  fiscal 
year  1976  and  now  52,000  in  fiscal  year 
1977.  The  Defense  Department  claims 
that  most  of  tiiese  Reservists  can  remain 
a  mobilization  asset  without  monthly 
drill  pay.  The  fact  is  they  have  re- 
quested appropriations  to  support  less 
Oian  80  percent  of  these  forces  for  the  2 
wedcs  aimual  training. 

This  lower  appropriations  request  is 
an  admission  that  these  Naval  Re- 
servists, especially  the  lower  ptdd  en- 
listed personnel,  will  drop  out  of  the  pro- 
gram and  the  Naval  Reserve  strength 
will  fall  well  below  the  102,000  Admiral 
Holloway  has  determined  to  be  the  mini- 
mum requirement  for  the  Selected 
Reserve. 

In  conclusion,  I  trust  the  Congress  will 
realize  that  these  dedicated  Reservists 
provide  a  low  cost  mobilization  force  in 
a  period  of  rising  personnel  expenses. 
They  shotdd  be  maintained  at  the  level 
approved  by  the  Congress  just  a  few 
weeks  ago.  and  confirmed  by  the  Navy 
study  in  October  of  1975. 


LIFELONG  LEARNING 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Lifelong  Learning  Act,  which  I  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate,  is  being  considered 
by  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee as  part  of  the  1976  Education 
Amendments. 

The  legislation,  which  was  the  subject 
of  hearings  before  the  Subconmilttee  on 
Education  in  December,  was  developed 
from  a  broad  base  of  knowledge  and  ex- 
pertise in  the  field  of  adult  learning. 
Among  the  programs  the  subcommittee 
examined  during  the  bill's  development 
were  tliose  at  the  College  of  St.  Thomas, 
which  has  gained  wide  recognition  for 
its  comprehensive  approach  to  the  edu- 
cation of  older  adults.  At  this  time,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  a  series  of  articles  from  the 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  which  explains  a 
bit  about  the  activities  at  St.  Thomas, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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Tbere  beiiig  no  ofakiection.  Uie  ailicles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  Dec.  28, 

1976  J 
RsmEMBirr  Pvjannma  Cam  Hexj>  Lattb  Tkars 
(By  Carol  Lacey) 
When  Etta  Saloshln  talks  of  aging,  she 
Bays  "we"  and  "us,"  not  "they"  and  "them." 
Dr.  Saloshln,  professor  emeritus  of  social 
work  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  con- 
siders herself  one  of  the  "young -old"  groop 
between  90  and  the  mld-70e.  She  calls  those 
from  70  to  90  "mlddleaged  aging"  and  thotte 
older  than  that  In  "advanced  late  years." 

She  Is  one  of  the  resource  people  In  a  re- 
tirement planning  program  that  has  been 
offered  at  various  times  and  locations  for 
the  pact  three  years  by  the  colleges  of  St. 
Thomaa  and  St.  Catherine.  On  Jan.  5  at  6 
p.m.  and  continuing  on  Mondays  through 
Uarch  8,  It  wUl  be  aired  on  KTCA-TV  (Chan- 
nel 2)  and  on  iU  affiliate,  KWCM-TV 
(Channel   10)    In  Appleton. 

Saloshln  isnt  surprised  by  the  stereotyping 
of  all  older  people  as  the  same.  "There's  a 
human  tendency  always  to  lump  'the  other" 
together,  to  see  thoee  who  are  different  at 
first  in  global  terms." 

"As  we  cut  off  older  people  from  the  main- 
stream, we  tend  to  assume  they  are  all  alike 
except  for  one  or  t«'o  exceptions  whom  we 
know,"  she  said.  Yet,  aging  Is  a  part  of  living 
and  the  aged  are  part  of  society,  not  a  group 
apart. 

I>r.  M.  A.  Sellm.  director  of  the  Center  for 
Senior  Cltiacns  Education  at  St.  TboauB — 
and  also  chairman  of  the  college's  economlcB 
department — Is  concerned  that  "senior  eltl- 
aens  are  excluded  from  the  mainstream." 

"We  Justify  this  by  saying  they  are  happy," 
he  said,  "but  I  am  not  so  sure  that  is  so." 

It  hint  like  that  In  his  native  Egypt,  he 
<»ld.  There  "we  enrich  o\nr  Wres  by  having 
the  older  people  with  us.  There  are  no  nurs- 
ing homes.  Older  people  are  nerer,  never 
exelu<led." 

Sheer  economic  factors  are  reapsnetble  for 
some  of  the  Isolation  of  the  American  elA- 
erly.  "On  the  average,  the  American  older 
person  has  to  make  more  adjustment  to  re- 
tirement income  than  the  native  European. 
The  dlihrence  between  retirement  and 
earned  inoome  is  greater  In  the  VX.,  than  In 
other  countries. '  said  Saloshln,  who  was 
bom  in  Austria. 

American  society  and  its  values  are  also 
to  blame.  "We  say  look  forward,  not  back- 
ward." Saloshln  said.  "That  very  often  pushes 
the  older  person  out-"* 

Older  persons  have  brought  some  of  this 
upon  themselves,  too,  she  continued,  by  ac- 
cepting these  stereotypes  and  living  by  them. 
"There's  •  feeling,  for  example,"  .she  said, 
"that  eld«  people  are  obeotete,  that  they^e 
incapable  of  aoiuid  Ju4gmeat." 

"Some  ai«.  particularly  in  the  m<»«  ad- 
vanced years  .  .  .  but  by  and  large  we're 
functioning  on  a  much  higher  level  now  than 
•wo  were  at  the  same  age  20  years  ego,"  she 
said.  "Todays  63-year-old  is  like  the  60-M 
year  old  then,  while  thoee  In  their  lata  IDs 
and  mld-80s  are  as  capable  as  the  iiiM  Otti 
person  was.  They're  both  physical Ly  stronger 
and  mentally  alert." 

Persons  who  have  never  married  seem  to 
make  a  bettwr  adjustment  to  retirement. 
while  widows  find  it  most  difficult.  On  the 
other  hand,  retirement  Is  easier  for  the 
bonsewlfa  whoee  role  changes  little  and  Is 
harder  for  the  employed  perani  who  finds 
herself  or  lilmaslf  lost  without  the  social  re- 
tationsbtps  of  verk. 

"The  sales  foroe  .  .  .  worfi  I**!.  •  •  -  office 
tirapevtne.  ail  haply  relaMHMlrips  that  an 
lost  In  tetirenent."  SaloAln  said. 

MeAUy.  the  time  tei  pUn  rcttsemeat  is  n«e 
after  retlMment,  but  fiMsa  kindergarten  ago 


on,  to  develop  the  interests  and  capacliles 
that  will  serve  one  thrfnighout  life,  she  said. 
It's  important  now  to  help  young  chRdren 
establish  "poeitlro  fMendly  relationships 
with  older  people  .  .  .  then  there  won't  be 
that  horror  of  growing  old,"  she  said. 

For  the  older  personv  it's  important  to 
pursue  some  personal  interests,  and  some 
Interests  that  are  also  of  Interest  to  other 
people.  It's  also  a  good  idea  to  bnUd  friend- 
ships among  different  age  groups. 

"The  needs  for  solitude  or  society  will 
vary,"  she  said.  "I  need  both  .  .  .  and  I'pi 
hicky  to  have  both  personal  and  professional 
interests.  My  friends  also  are  not  entirely 
an  'old  age  group'  .  .  .  some  are  lu  the  same 
boat,  some  aren't." 

But,  whether  one  is  a  long  way  from  retire- 
ment, soon  to  retire  or  already  retired,  the 
resource  people  for  the  retirement  planning 
series  are  convinced  that  planning  can  be 
helpful. 

It  won't  solve  all  the  problems,  Sellm  cau- 
tioned. "Ab  an  economist  I  can  see  that  It's 
likely  that  inflation  is  going  to  continue.  So 
those  who  plan  early  for  retirement  may  be 
shocked  to  Und  it  doesn't  work." 

"On  the  other  hand,  with  the  Increased 
tendency  toward  early  retirement.  It's  even 
more  important  to  consider  long-i-ange  plan- 
ning." 

Adding  to  that  the  inereasetl  life  expec- 
tancy and  the  oontintttd  state  of  Inflation- 
ary econonay,  "it's  wise  to  do  at  least  a  bit 
of  planning." 

He  hopes  that  the  television  series  will 
help  get  this  badly  needed  information 
out  to  the  home -bound,  to  those  out  of 
the  Twin  Cities  area.  ^ 

TO  get  as  dlrectTy  as  possible  to  the  needs 
of  senior  citlxeus,  shows  were  taped  imme- 
diately after  morning  sesstoas  with  several 
hundred  senior  citizens  at  St.  Thomas. 

Still,  he  and  his  resource  people  are  aware 
that  it's  not  always  easy  for  many  older 
persons  to  seek  such  help,  even  when  they 
know  about  it. 

There's  a  feeling.  Saloshln  explained,  that 
"if  you  ask  for  er  accept  help  it  is  de- 
gradiug  ...  it  naeaam  you  have  lost  your  In- 
depemteace,  your  vahie  as  a  parson." 

Further.  espedaUy  among  those  more 
advanced  In  years,  there  is  stlU  a  "strong  sus- 
picion of  everything  gDvemment," 

This  makes  ft  hard  also  for  thoee  peaching 
out  to  help  older  pefsnus.  It's  often  hard  to 
taMnr  whether  one  Is  "reaching  out  or  vkilat- 
har  patvacy,"  she  ssM. 

This  makes  It  parttcularly  important  for 
older  persons  to  understand  themslsvas  and 
their  position  In  society,  indicated  Eugene 
Jax  of  Catholic  Social  Service. 

"The  old  person  ts  a  survivor.  He  con- 
tinues on  and  peiatets  wttfle  others  haven't," 
he  said.  Solitude  for  him  Is  a  state  of  natu- 
ral existence,  at  least  part  of  the  time.  And. 
thU  solitude  la  not  the  same  as  Isolation. 

Further.  Jax  continued,  physically-,  a  per- 
son's body  wears  out  and  gets  used  up. 
'That's  what  If  Is  supposed  to  do,-  he  saW. 
"Social  ties  are  mow  tflfficatt,  hut  It's  not 
impossible  to  b*ve  good  soctel  tnvolveuient 
or  affection  al  InvoIveaMBfe." 

It's  very  Importaat,  iM  said,  that  the  older 
person  decide  his  own  values — what  he 
wants,  where  he  wtafies  to  concentrate  his 
energies. 

"The  Important  thing  is  to  «lsclde  your 
owB  vatuas.  to  wa«eb  out  far  dependewey  on 
OKtsMs  ateBCias  aad  peopto." 

"Aging  is  bsconlng  popular."  he  sal4.  "A 
lot  of  people  are  going  lu  and  doln^  things 
for  the  elderly.  Sonio  of  theae  are  short  term: 
if  older  persons  depend  on  them,  they  are 
then  cut  off  and  Itft  tn  depentfent  staitus." 
This  doesn't  ommi  tko  older  persons  sbeuld 
stajr  arway  fr«m  Ibaw  efforoi  out  of  fear  at 
le^Bg  their  UK^flBdence.  Rather,  he 
"If  you  neo*  them,  tako  advaatssa  m 
Ixtt.  reah/e  that  they  ore  limited.  Be  aur* 


you're  not  giving  up  pieces  of  freedom  that 
ytru  don't  want  to  give  np. 

"If  they're  ahnsfng-  your  dtgnttf  or  nH 
respect,  refuse  to  get  involvetf.  If  tb^fe  nn- 
nlng  you  around  like  an  object  and  jot  •■^ 
this  offensive,  stay  away." 

He  sees  "Interdependence"  as  the  key  te 
healthy  and  successful  new  relatlooshipB  te 
senior  citizens,  a  willingness  to  tt*p<>»rt  on 
other  people  who  are  In  tiun  wimsg  to  de- 
pend on  you." 

Service  programs  and  agencies  are  mwliig 
in  this  direction,  he  Indicated.  "They  are 
more  wUhng  to  Involve  people  in  declstaas," 
he  said. 

I  From  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  Dee.  9 
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Rettremekt  Is  Jxrsr  BEcntNiwe  or  Liibm 

roa  CoumxBss  SKianas 

(By  Carol  Laeey) 

"Time  is  life  and  life  is  time,"  As  director 
of  RSVP  (Retb^d  Senior  Volunteer  Pro- 
gram), Larry  White  helps  those  who  ted 
their  retired  life  and  time  hangtw^  heavy  on 
their  hands. 

He  also  Is  one  of  the  resource  people  ntut 
win  suggest  ideas  for  creative  usr  o<  ttae 
in  a  10-week  television  series  on  roUreaMat 
planning.  The  series,  sponsored  by  tlia  Col- 
lege of  St.  Thomas,  wHl  be  shown  on  KTCA- 
TV,  Channel  2,  and  KWCM-TV,  Chamnf  », 
at  6  p.m.  Mondays  from  Jaa.  5-  ttarough 
March  8. 

Minnesota  retired  persons  ail^t  do 
to  think  about  some  of  thene  Idaai 
accerdlug  to  White,  the  state  turn  th«  seeead 
highest  life  expectancy — 72.d«  years  Ex- 
ceeded only  by  Hawaii). 

It's  not  easy  for  the  retired  generation  to 
find  new  ways  to  use  their  time,,  aeeerdtog 
to  Etta  Saloshln,  a  retired  gerontolegtot  is 
the  ITtilvcrsiry  of  Minnesota  school  of  social 
work. 

"The  generation  who  grew  uy  tn  the  De- 
pjKSBhMi  has  very  little  in.  terma  ef  Itlsute 
tlase  habits.  They're  not  free  to  explore."  tiis 
said.  "They  never  had  the  time  to  develop 
such  Interests  ...  or  If  they  did.  they  felt 
guHty  about  tt." 

"Tbis  generation  feels  very  dlsaatisAed  if 
ttafsy  dont  do  aomethbig  utflWarlan,"  riM 


Perlmpe  tills  explains  in  part  tte 
of  new  "education  for  seniors" 
public  and  private  state  instituUoas. 

It  is  a  myth.  fiaToahln  said,  that  people 
lose  their  brain  as  they  grow  older,  although 
she  conceded  that  "there  are  changes  in  the 
eells  and  in  memory." 

"OaUlBg  people  senile  is  wiMt  w«  do  if  we 
dent  want  to  bother  to  undesstan*  or  belp 
them." 

"Tbe  mind  is  so  live."  atae  sal<l^  "ttat 
people  shouldn't  Just  use  it  to  play  blago 
or  take  a  trip  on  the  St.  Crox  River." 

She  shares  with  many  senior  dttecns  fli- 
thuslasui  for  the  new  education  prograais 
that  are  offering  "means  to  keep  the  mind 
alJve." 

It  was  aliout  three  years  ago  that  Tttd. 
M.  A.  (Mo)  Sellm,  chalrnuHS  of  tIM  ees- 
nomlcs  department  at  the  Crtlaca  el  St. 
TbooMs.  want  to  the  preaideuts  e£  his  i»- 
stltution  and  the  CoUege  of  St.  Catherine 
and  asked,  "Wouldn't  *t  be  great  to  bring 
senior  citizens  Into  the  mainstream?" 

He  outlined  the  etfocatiotml  program  he 
bad  la  mind — and  the  presidents  gave  their 
appeoval.  Since  then,  mote  than  200  pcr- 
son.s  aged  55  and  older  have  token  segiilsr 
college  level  courses  In  art,  sMsrts,  foreign 
languages,  history,  geology,  ccaaoaatsa  free  al 
change  and  without  '^^•'•^inat^nnm  eg  caUege 
credit.  While  on  campus,  the  oldsr  students 
arr  wePeome  to  use  the  allege  fbsflfClBa  aad 
t«  parttslpate  in  coBaga 
fltin  UAm  "leoloea"  1 
tare  .series  am  "Intenigent  Investing  for  1 
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t^ment  Planning"  and  the  more  general 
jgyrgatfnt  plaanlzig  course  which  was  the 
■irtngboaid  for  the  television  series. 

Fwaoos  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of 
these  (vportunltles  don't  have  to  fight  a 
maze  of  red  tape.  They  simply  call  a  spe- 
cial number  (647-5221)  at  the  coUege  and 
tbe  phone  is  answered,  "Center  for  Senior 
CHtizen  Education." 

Sellm  te  pleased  with  the  growth  of  the 
program.  He  sees  the  small  campus  as  an 
•dvanUge  and  believes  it  is  more  easUy 
"tuned  to  the  needs"  of  senior  citizens. 

It's  not  Just  a  one-way  street,  though. 
"These  people  are  part  of  the  campus  and 
they  add  a  great  deal,"  he  said. 

Senior  citizens  also  are  participating  free 
of  charge  whenever  space  is  available  in  edu- 
cational opportunities  of  public  Institutions. 
Thirty-one  "seniors"  were  enrolled  in  regu- 
lar daytime  classes  at  the  University  of  Mln- 
nesoU  fall  quarter;  about  half  of  these  took 
the  courses  for  credit.  Although  languages 
were  popular,  class  topics  ranged  widely. 

In  extension  192  senior  citizens  enrolled, 
90  for  credit.  An  additional  72  took  "sampler 
classes"  and  another  50  attended  Informal 
courses  (which  last  about  four  weelcs) .  Eth- 
nic studies,  particularly  those  focusing  on 
Jewish  and  Scandtnavlan  Immigrants,  were 
eq)ecUlly  popular.  Classes  which  dealt  with 
Guthrie  plays  and  with  investments  also 
drew  considerable  Interest. 

In  addition,  127  participated  In  classes  of- 
fered by  the  Center  for  Continuing  Educa- 
tion for  Women  and  10  attended  community 
programs  held  at  various  city  locations. 

Employment  is  another  avenue  Increas- 
ingly sought  by  the  elderly.  Some  work  be- 
cause they  simply  enjojr  working.  They  may 
not  really  need  the  mobey  but  they  don't  go 
the  volunteer  route  because  they  would  find 
it  insulting  to  work  lor  nothing. 

But  for  many,  the  average  Social  Security 
allotment  of  $189  a  month  Is  simply  inade- 
quate. For  them,  "a  Job  becomes  a  vital  ne- 
cessity." and  Robert  Taylor,  director  of  the 
Uanagement  Center  at  the  College  of  St. 
Thomas.  "For  at  least  50  per  cent,  work  te 
not  optional.  They  have  to  work  to  get  by." 

Yet  Jobs  are  hard  to  find,  "Quite  frankly, 
when  the  economic  climate  te  bad,  every- 
body suffers,"  said  Bea  Kersten  of  the  Senior 
Aid  Project  sponsored  by  the  Mlnneapolte 
Ontral  Labor  Union  Council  and  retired  di- 
rector of  community  services  for  the  APL- 
CIO. 

"Seniors,  like  youthB,  are  hit  especially 
hard.  If  you  don't  have  the  experience,  they 
won't  hire  jrou  and  If  you're  older,  they 
won't  hire  you,"  she  said.  "It  all  boUs  down 
to  whether  there  are  enough  Jobs  to  go 
around." 

Some  seniors  on  the  Job  hunt  even  suffer 
criticism  from  their  peers,  who  Sgiu«  they 
ought  to  stay  home  and  leave  the  limited 
Jol»  available  for  the  younger  people  who 
have  families  to  raise. 

Federal  law  and  city  ordinances  in  St.  Paul 
prohibiting  dtecrlmlnation  on  the  baste  of 
age  help  to  open  some  doors  to  the  middle- 
aged  Job  seeker,  particularly  those  In  their 
BOB.  Some  of  them,  however,  are  finding  that 
while  the  law  helps  them  land  the  Job,  It  is 
not  giving  them  equal  consideration  in  pro- 
motion, firing,  benefits  or  wages. 

"Many  of  these  people  with  high  skills  are 
being  offered  Jobs  at  much  lower  salaries 
than  someone  else  In  that  organization 
might  be  paid  for  the  same  work,"  Taylor 
indicated,  and  added  that.  In  such  cases,  it 
might  be  effective  to  go  to  court  to  win  eqiial 
treatment. 

On  the  other  side,  more  widespread  com- 
pulsory retirement  te  making  It  harder  and 
harder  to  find  companies  that  are  able  or 
willing  to  hire  the  person  65  or  older.  Persons 
working  with  senior  citizens  at  the  Minne- 
sota State  Employment  Service  are  finding 
that  banks  and  small, businesti>«8  are  almost 


the  only  places  left  that  wUl  take  someone 
in  this  older  age  bracket. 

Employment  experts  agree,  however,  that 
age  alone  Is  not  the  only  Job  barrier. 

Some  do  not  have  the  educational  quali- 
fications. They  may  have  30  years  of  experi- 
ence, but  because  they  lack  a  college  di- 
ploma, they  can't  get  the  Job.  Or  they  may 
have  obsolete  skills.  Some  retraining  pro- 
gram,s  extet,  but  many  are  not  very  open  to 
older  persons  because  employers  don't  want 
to  Invest  In  someone  who  may  be  In  the  labor 
force  a  few  years. 

Further,  older  persons  often  begin  job 
hunting  with  unrealistic  expectations. 

They  find  it  hard  to  accept  that  they're  no 
longer  going  to  be  hired  as  experts  at  top 
scale;  rather  that  they  are  going  to  be  mak- 
ing at  best  the  starting  salary  In  the  new 
Job.  They  may  begin  to  feel  that  they're  not 
valuable"  because  they're  not  making  big 
money. 

Or,  they  may  make  rigid  demands  of  the 
hours  or  type  of  Job  they  will  accept,  even 
greater  will  be  their  chances  of  finding 
employment. 

Some  stay  away  from  seeking  employment 
altogether,  even  though  their  situation  may 
be  desperate,  because  they  fear  complica- 
tions with  Social  Security.  Rather  than  seek- 
ing help  to  find  out  how  much  they  can  earn 
under  Social  Security  provisions,  they  make 
do  with  meager  income. 

But  for  those  who  are  seeking  Jobs,  em- 
ployment counselors  like  Kersten  or  those  at 
the  state  agency — try  to  build  self-confi- 
dence, to  put  the  older  persons'  apprehensl-^n 
about  age  In  perspective  with  their  reliable 
work  habits,  the  skUls,  the  Judgment  they 
have  to  offer. 

"When  you  take  the  time  and  draw  people 
out  In  terms  of  what  they  have  done  In 
their  lifetime — ^not  necessarily  how  they 
made  their  living.  It  helps  them  regain  their 
confidence  and  improve  their  self-image," 
Kersteln  said.  "One  of  the  greatest  tools 
I  have  found  te  to  encourage  these  people 
to  develop  a  biographical  sketch  giving  all 
kinds  of  information,  hobbles,  skllte,  work 
experience.  If  they  go  In  to  apply  for  a  Job 
cold,  they  may  not  have  all  that  Informa- 
tion at  the  tip  of  their  tongue.  Doing  It  Ui 
the  comfort  of  home  helps  the  prospective 
employe  feel  better  and  gives  employers  a 
better  Impression." 

For  those  looking  beyond  their  homes  or 
apartments  for  other  kinds  of  activities 
White  offered  a  sampling: 

Senior  citizens  groups  of  various  kinds. 
In  locations  from  churches  to  community 
centers; 

Volunteer  opportunities — RSVP  (Sharing 
skiUs  with  non-profit  organizations  doing 
whatever  what  one  te  able  or  interested  in 
doing) ,  Senior  companion  program  (older  low 
Income  persons  working  on  one-to-one  basU 
with  older  Isolated  elderly),  foster  grand- 
parent program  (Peace  Corps); 

Senior  power — political  Involvement  In 
various  groups  and  activities  to  promote  In- 
terest of  older  piersons; 

Recreational  activities — discounts  on  tours, 
trips,  entertainment,  restaurants,  hunting 
licenses;  free  entry  Into  state  parks  and  free 
fishing  licenses. 

"In  thte  community,"  White  said,  "we  have 
some  of  the  most  sophisticated  and  advanced 
programs  In  the  country  for  senior  citizens. 
There's  a  goldmine  here  and  people  should 
start  digging  In." 

[Prom  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  Dec.  30. 
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Retirkks  Can  Find  Hexp  Conserving  Health, 

MOKBT 

(By  Carol  Lacey) 
It's  hard  to  enjoy  retirement  years  with 
poor    health   or   constant    worry    that   one 
major  blow — whether  It  be  municipal  aseees- 


ments  or  medical  bills — will  fwce  one  out  of 
house  and  home. 

Experts  in  the  10-week  televtelon  retire- 
ment planning  series  which  begins  Jan.  5 
offered  some  practical  Ideas  on  maintaining 
physical  and  material  assets  In  the  older 
years.  The  course,  sponsored  by  the  College  of 
St.  Thomas,  will  examine  various  topics  re- 
lated to  retirement  at  6  pjn.  Mondays 
through  March  8  on  Channel  2  (KTCA-TV). 
and  Channel  10  (KWCM-TV). 

Such  a  "conservation"  program  need  not 
be  expensive.  Nor  does  It  Involve  necessarily 
drastic  changes  in  life-style.  Older  people 
dont  have  to  give  up  their  favorite  foods, 
turn  control  of  their  purse  strings  to  an 
outsider  or  take  hefty  doses  of  Vitamin  E  in 
order  to  manage  resources  well.  But  it  does 
take  some  planning. 

For  older  people,  whose  Independence  may 
already  be  threatened  by  the  new  xmcertain- 
ties  that  seem  often  to  accompany  the  later 
years,  the  notion  of  help  to  manage  one's 
resources  may  seem  Just  one  further  en- 
croachment on  their  dwindling  self-confi- 
dence. Or  they  might  feel  it's  no  use,  that 
It  makes  little  sense  to  keep  In  good  shape 
physically  and  mentally  or  to  manage  eco- 
nomic assets  wteely  when  there's  no  Job 
calling  them  dally,  when  there  are  no  longer 
the  financial  responsibilities  of  their  earlier 
years. 

But  experts  in  varloiis  aspects  of  retire- 
ment platmlng  agree  that  whether  it  te  a 
matter  of  health  or  money,  taking  care  of 
things  before  they  turn  Into  crises  can  save 
suffering  and  money — ^not  to  mention  help- 
ing older  persons  to  continue  control  over 
their  lives. 

They  offered  some  specific  guidelines  In 
health  and  nutrition  and  pointed  out  some 
soiirces  of  help  for  senior  citizens: 

"All  shoxdd  be  part  of  mass  screening  pro- 
grams for  diabetes  and  hypertension,"  said 
Virginia  Clardy  of  the  Minnesota  Public 
Welfare  Department.  Not  only  do  such  con- 
ditions need  to  be  discovered,  but  they  and 
the  medications  prescribed  for  them  need 
monitoring  as  sometimes  too  much  of  these 
drugs  cut  off  some  of  the  oxygen  to  the  brain 
and  make  such  persons  seem  mentally  con- 
fused. 

Then,  she  continued,  routine  health  main- 
tenance is  essential.  It  may  not  seem  like  a 
life  and  death  matter,  but  It  should  not  be 
put  off.  For  example,  poor  teeth  or  ill-fitting 
dentures  may  be  much  more  than  an  irrita- 
tion; they  might  lead  to  nutritional  imbal- 
ance. 

Prevention  te  the  focus  of  the  health  edu- 
cation for  senior  citizens  program  that  has 
been  operating  since  July  in  Model  Cities 
Health  Clinic,  270  N.  Kent  St.,  she  said. 

Referrals  started  and  stm  continue  from 
•  Ramsey  County  Nursing  Service,  which  te 
notified  whenever  patients  are  discharged 
from  St.  Paul-Ramsey  Hospital.  For  lesser 
problems  which  don't  reqtdre  the  nursing 
service  the  clinic  is  notified.  However,  refer- 
rals are  coming  from  other  sources  as  well — 
clergy.  Volunteers  in  Blue,  neighbors,  some- 
times even  the  older  people  themselves.  In 
the  few  months  the  program  has  operated  It 
has  served  several  hundred  older  persons. 

Clardy  stressed  the  Importance  of  the  corps 
of  Volunteers  In  Blue.  Tliey  are  trained,  both 
in  home  nursing  or  first  aid,  and  In  under- 
standing their  limitations.  Tliey  make  home 
vtelts,  acquainting  older  persons  In  the  area 
vplth  the  clinic's  services.  Most  of  the  Volun- 
teers are  senior  citizens  themselves;  a  spe- 
cial effort  has  been  made  to  recruit  former 
health-care  professionals  as  volunteers.  In 
one  hl-rtee,  Clardy  said,  an  82-yeRr-old  re- 
tired nurse  serves  as  a  volimteer. 

Older  persons  welcome  this  because  they 
realize  that  "If  they  participate  In  thte,  they 
may  not  have  to  go  to  a  hospital  so  much." 

And,  she  said,  the  clinic,  working  together 
with  the  county  niu«lng  service,  makes  sure 
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tha;t  9nt»  a  panon  haa  teen  tdentlfled  aa 
needing  such  services  "he  a*  she  Is  never 


Soeb  a  eUnle  Is  an  Important  develop- 
■Mwt  tat,  wbUe  Medicare  takes  some  edge  off 
may  mm  who  will  pay  lor  health  care.  It 
Inereaslngly  covers  a  smaller  portion  of  med- 
ical eoets.  Yet.  for  such  dlnlcs  to  be  effec- 
tive, they  must  keep  In  mlBd  the  psychologi- 
cal needs  of  their  client'?,  pointed  oat  Etta 
Saloehin.  retired  gerontoicgist  tn  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  school  of  social  work. 

"Older  people  badly  need  their  own  doctor, 
a  ph]rslcian  who  will  listen  and  not  eut  them 
•tM>rt.  who  will  listen  and  feel,"  she  said. 
"For  sotae.  It's  alraoet  a  ease  of  the  physi- 
cian's laying  on  of  bande." 

It's  also  in^portant  for  older  people  to  keep 
mentally  heaUhy,  said  Dr.  Loctlle  Poor  of  the 
Ramsey  Coimty  Mental  Health  Center.  The 
list  of  Ideas  for  this  U  endless,  she  said,  bat 
■Mntloned  several.  "Feel  comfcMrtable  about 
yourself  .  .  .  feel  right  about  others  .  .  . 
Keep  able  to  meet  tb»  Omands  of  everyday 
Ufe  .  .  .  Read  the  newmaytiu  .  .  .  Continue 
wltb  your  church  and  clubs  .  .  .  Pursue  a 
handicraft  .  .  .  Have  a  pet  .  .  .  Get  a  Job." 

For  those  who  find  It  hard  to  manage  a 
kealthy  mental  state  on  their  own,  or  who 
meed  someone  with  whom  they  can  discujis 
their  problems,  there  are  resources  at  the 
mental  health  center  or  at  various  com- 
munity and  social  service  agencies. 

Josephine  Lottsfeldt  of  St.  Paul  Catholic 
Social  Service  recalled  tiie  case  of  one  woman 
who  had  been  robbed,  assaulted  and  badly 
hurt.  "She  would  hardly  poke  her  head  out 
the  door."  she  said.  Through  the  help  of  varl- 
otis  agencies  and  persons,  however,  she  was 
able  to  move  to  a  different  lecatlon.  Pbone 
surveillance  was  installed;  medical  caiw. 
meals  on  wheels  and  homemaklng  service 
were  provided.  "Now.  Just  because  of  envi- 
ronmental changes  and  trust  relationships 
her  Ufe  Is  totally  different." 

Nutrition  for  the  elderly  is  also  a  consider- 
ation, observed  Betty  Carruth  and  Vincent 
Hegarty  of  the  Department  of  Food  Sciences 
and  Nutrition  at  the  unlversliy. 

Tet  it's  Important  to  remember  that  uu- 
trltlou  is  relatively  new.  "Those  who  are  75- 
80  are  older  than  the  science  of  nutrition," 
Carruth  said. 

Further,  there  isnt  as  much  Information 
as  one  might  like  about  nutrition  and  the 
older  person.  Nutritionists  arent  sure  what  Is 
er  Isn't  a  nutritious  diet  for  older  people  or 
what  the  effect  of  nutrition  on  the  aging 
process  really  is.  In  some  parts  of  the  world, 
economic  conditions  and  sanitation  may  be 
poor,  yet  people  have  high  life  exijectancy. 

Nutrition  research  has  broken  down  into 
flnely  divided  categories  the  pre-50  group. 
But.  despite  rising  Ufe  expectancy,  those  51 
years  and  up  are  an  Ixunped  together. 

CMTUth  and  Hegarty  are  concerned  that 
older  persons  are  "fair  game  for  a  lot  of 
ffculty  information  .  .  .  that  they're  susceptl- 
*!•  to  things  for  better  health." 

IFJJT  example,  Hegarty  pointed  out.  nu- 
tritionists don't  yet  know  the  exact  effect  of 
VWamln  E  on  agtng  or  sex  vigor.  And  they 
wont  know  until  "the  current  generation  of 
young  people  grows  older.'*  But,  Hegarty 
added.  "Only  In  very  rare  circumstances  do 
we  presently  And  Vitamin  E  deficiency." 

Further,  the  nutritionists  cautioned,  some 
older  persons  look  at  recommended  dietary 
allowances,  then  flg\nre  that  If  the  minimum 
to  needed,  more  Is  a  good  idea.  Or  they  use 
a  basic  dietary  allowance  for  many  years 
when  It  was  really  intended  as  a  guide  for 
just  a  few  years. 

sun,  while  nutritionists  doat  have  an  the 
answers,  they  can  offer  older  persons  some 


They  hope  that  through  such  resources  as 
tlie  various  county  acrlcullural  and  home 
extension  aervioee  older  people  can  obtain 
more  InfonaAUoa  aboat  tb*  tood  choices  they 
have  so  tkey  ean  get  tho  beet  buys  and  the 
most  satisfaction  for  tlKlr  money. 

For  example,  Oarruth  said,  soy  protein  sub- 
stUutee  for  meat  or  meat  extenders  may  be 
Itea  expensive.  Yet  some  of  them  contain  high 
sodium  levels,  which  could  lead  to  kidney 
damage  and  hypertension  in  the  older  per- 
son. 

In  general,  the  nutritlouists  said,  older 
people  need  the  same  nutrients  as  everyone 
else.  And  the  best  way  to  get  them  Is  to  eat 
a  variety  of  foods  in  a  well-balanced  diet. 

Tlie  resource  people  fur  the  retirement 
planning  aerlca  offered  other  avenues  of  help 
for  older  people: 

Day  Care  for  senior  citizens  which  offers 
pickup  and  delivery,  lunch,  recreation,  even 
therapy  to  a  limited  number  of  older  per- 
sons who  are  living  with  lamlly  members  who 
must  work  during  the  day. 

Conservators,  appointed  by  the  court  at  the 
person's  request,  help  preserve  assets.  No 
Judgment  of  Incompetency  is  required  and 
the  conservator  must  report  regularly  to  the 
court  on  how  he  or  she  Is  managing  these 
sMsetd. 

Shopping  and  liomemAklng  serv  Ices  for  tlie 
elderly; 

Hot  meal  services,  either  meals  on  wheels 
or  congregate  dining  facilities; 

Governor's  Council  on  Aging,  which  offers 
information  as  well  as  avenue  for  help  with 
particular  problems; 

Senior  Citizens  centers: 

St.  Paul-Ramsey  Hospital  and  Menial 
Health  Center — information  and  help  for 
medical  and  mental  health  questions. 

In  aU  coses,  Clardy  said,  "older  people 
must  be  viewed  an  Individuals  who  arc  com- 
ing to  old  age  with  different  abilities,  inronies 
and  needs." 


Vwc  whatever  lea'ione — limited  income  and 
transpertstlon.  or  simply  beeamee  It's  more 
OOeult  to  cook  for  one— older  persoas  find 
n  more  dIfllcuK  to  make  wise  food  buys,  ttte 
nutritionists  indicated. 


HEAKING-EAR  DOGS:  A  MINNESOTA 
RESPONSE  TO  PROBLEMS  OF  THE 
DEAP 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  briiig  to  the  attention  •< 
my  colleagues  a  program  begun  in  Biin- 

nesota  by  the  Minnesota  Humane  Society 
2  years  ago:  The  hearing-ear  dog  pro- 
gram. It  is  an  innovative  response  to  the 
needs  of  the  deaf  and  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful that  it  has  generated  national 
and  international  interest. 

Tlie  world  of  silence  can  be  a  very 
lonely  and  dangerous  one  for  those  who 
have  lOBt  their  iiearing  and  no  longer  re- 
ceive comfort  or  warning  through  sound. 
A  mother  unable  to  hear  the  cries  of  her 
child.  A  youngster  who  cannot  play  out- 
doors because  he  Is  unable  to  detect  on- 
coming danger  until  it  is  upon  him.  Sim- 
ple, yet  necessary  warning-convenience 
systems  we  take  for  granted  such  as  the 
phone,  alarm  clock,  doorbell,  even  news 
l»x>grams,  are  all  lost  to  the  person  who 
cannot  hear  them. 

This  is  the  bleak  picture  the  deaf  have 
had  to  face.  All  this  may  be  In  the  past, 
however,  since  many  dedicated,  highly 
talented  people,  guided  by  Mrs.  Ruth 
Deschene  of  the  Minnesota  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty,  began  train- 
ing hearing-ear  dogs  for  the  deaf. 

Since  the  program  started  in  1974,  the 
State  Humane  Society  has  trained  and 
placed  six  dogs  with  hearing-impaired 
persons.  In  its  preliminary  stages,  the 
project  was  aimed  toward  training  dogs 
Utfoogli  hand  signals  to  distinguish  be- 
tween different  .sounds,  alert  their  owners 


to  the  noise  and  lead  them  to  Iteti 
The  special  tralnlBg  ntalH 
telligent  breeds,  ttioagb  th*  i 
need  the  level  of  intelUgenee  i 
dogs  require.  Where  seetaioespe 
must  often  make  decl^tans  for 
owners,  the  hearing-ear  dog  v9  not 
have  to  make  ultimate  deeiciwac  Hi  «■ 
.simply  have  to  be  able  to  atet  kis  •■■er 
to  an  existing  situation  vriiich  re^iriKi 
action. 

•nie  pi*ogi'am  has  generated  so  nraeh 
demand  for  trained  dogs  to  act  as  esrs 
for  the  deaf  that  it  has  outgrova  the 
State  Humane  Society's  ability  tft  le- 
.<*pond.  On  February  13,  1914^  Mv.  Mm 
Betaendorfer,  Jr.,  President  of  the . 
ican  Humane  Association,  the 
federation  of  some  1,100  humane  Bgtn- 
cies  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  ac- 
cepted the  program  and  wiD  make  every 
attempt  to  train  animals  for  tliis  purpose. 
The  Minnesotoa  Society  for  Preveatio* 
of  Cruelty  plans  to  continue  coerdinatiac 
the  hearing-ear  dog  training  f«r  the  vc»> 
pie  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  that  a  recent  article  from  the  Baltt- 
niore  Evening  Sun  and  a  letter  from,  tht 
Minnesota  Society  for  Preveatjan  ef 
Cruelty  explaining  this  pregnw  aB4  iti 
future  be  prhited  in  the  Racsiv. 

There  befaig  no  objeetien,  tke  m^eiial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tHe  Ktxtm, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Evening  Sun.  BaiUmen. 

Dec.  IC,  19'MI 

Hkarint.  Ear  Doos  Trmbtbb  «s  Cr>itriLmiotn 

rem  Deat 

(By  Bnen  Hawks) 

A  baby  ia  crying  lu  the  nlghi,  and  the 
mother,  who  Is  deaf,,  doesnt  bear.  Bvt  (be 
famUy  dog  awakens  her  and  leads  her  H  tba 
child. 

Ouce  again,  a  totally  deaf  person  has  been 
helped  by  a  hearing  ear  dog. 

There  are  only  six  known  hearing  ear  A)gB 
lu  Uie  world,  according  to  Rutb  Deschene, 
director  of  the  Minnesota  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty,  where  the  program 
began  In  October,  1973. 

lu  a  telephone  conversation  from  tbe 
society's  office  in  St.  Paul,  Un.  Oeecbsne  ex- 
plained how  the  program  began  and  vowed, 
"The  day  wiU  come  when  a  deaf  person  viH 
be  able  to  apply  for  a  hearing  ear  dog  Just  as 
a  blind  person  can  now  apply  for  a  seeing  eye 
dog. 

"A  deaf  St.  Paul  resident  nasoed  Dva 
Jahnke  trrote  to  a  local  TV  station'^  actlea 
news  program  asking  for  help  In  locating 
someone  who  could  train  a  dog  to  help  ber 
hear.  Her  reasons?  She  bad  owned  a  dog 
that  had  instinctively  learned  to  detect 
sounds  for  her,  but  It  had  been  killed.  Afraid 
she  would  never  find  another  one  as  smart, 
slie  wanted  help.  Her  letter  vaa  forwarded 
to  us. 

"VtTe  became  interested  and  called  several 
services  for  the  deaf,  representatives  ef  a 
hearing  society,  and  a  highly  qtialified  obedi- 
ence dog  trainer  and  we  gathered  to  discuss 
Airs.  Jahnke'.s  potentially  exciting  request. 
The  result  was  that  we  volunteered  to  take 
on  an  experimental  program  ef  training. 

An  SPC  board  member,  a  dog  trainer  with 
20  years  of  experience,  found  a  trainer  named 
Agnes  McOrath  who  took  on  the  entire  Job, 
Kirs.  Deschene  said.  Local  organizations  and 
clubs  paid  for  the  trainer's  salary  because 
the  SPC  could  not  afford  It. 

I>irlng  the  two  years  that  the  AttiMiesota 
SPC  was  Initiating  the  pregnun — 'before  K 
eutgPBw  us" — Mx  dogs  were  tial— rf »■*  g*ee* 
to  deaf  persons.  Flvo  are  hi  St.  nml  antf,  "fJf 
ciog  went  to  Lexington  Ky.,  with  a  person  who 
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heard  about  our  work  and  came  to  St.  Paul  to 
inquire." 

Four  of  the  dogs  were  small  and  of  mixed 
breed,  taken  right  from  the  humane  society 
shelter.  A  ptu^bred  Shetland  sheep  dog  was 
donated  as  was  a  golden  retriever. 

The  small  mixed  breeds  train  as  weU  as,  if 
not  better  than  the  purebreds,  says  the  di- 
rector. 

Puppies  are  chosen  for  their  instinctive 
curiosity.  When  one  out  of  a  gathering  of 
puppies  9  to  10  weeks  old  breaks  from  the 
group  to  foUow  a  ball  that  has  been  rolled, 
it  is  chosen  for  training.  Also,  when  a  mirror 
is  placed  In  the  middle  of  the  group,  the 
puppy  that  looks  into  the  mirror,  then  goes 
behind  it  to  see  where  that  other  puppy, 
is.  Is  an  excellent  candidate  for  a  hearing 
ear  dog. 

"First  the  dogs  were  trained  in  obedience 
at  an  age  depending  upon  their  readiness  to 
train.  Then  sound  keying  began,"  said  Mrs. 
Deschene. 

"In  obedience  training,  a  dog  Is  taught 
never  to  touch  the  trainer.  M^th  hearing  ear 
training  we  had  to  accomplish  the  obedience, 
theu  teach  the  dog  to  alert  its  owner  to 
sounds." 

Working  with  the  dog  and  the  prospective 
master,  the  trainer  went  into  the  home  and. 
depending  upon  the  needs  there,  would  add 
additional  training  or  might  concentrate  on 
a  particular  need. 

Hearing  ear  dogs  are  trained  to  hear  every 
sound  that  its  deaf  owner  should  but  does 
not  hear. 

A  knock  on  the  door,  a  crying  baby,  a  car 
accident,  a  fire  siren,  or  a  pan  boiling  over  In 
the  kitchen  are  some  of  the  sounds.  In  addi- 
tion, a  deaf  person,  like  anyone  else,  might 
step  off  a  curb  onto  the  street  unaware  of 
an  oncoming  car,  but  he  would  not  hear  a 
warning  horn. 

A  small  black  mutt  named  Jody  was  trained 
for  Mrs.  Jahnke,  and  Mrs.  Deschene  recalls 
the  momentous  day  "for  us  all"  when  Mrs. 
Jahnke  came  to  the  society  with  her  son 
and  husband  to  o£Sclally  accept  Jody.  "The 
trainer  brought  the  small  black  dog  Into  a 
room  filled  with  those  people  who  were  so 
vitally  interested  In  the  program. 

"There  was  only  one  deaf  person — Mrs. 
Jahnke — and  Jody  had  not  at  that  time 
worked  with  ber.  The  trainer  put  down  the 
dog's  leash  and  motioned  It  to  relax.  We 
couldn't  believe  It  when  Jody  relaxed,  then 
got  up  and  walked  over  to  Mrs.  Jahnke,  put- 
ting his  head  on  her  lap." 

Mrs.  Deschene's  calm,  cultiu-ed  voice  be- 
gins to  bubble  over  the  telephone  wires  as 
she  recalls  the  next  encounter  with  Jody. 

"Jody  had  lived  with  Mrs.  Jahnke  only  five 
days  when  they  returned  to  the  office  to 
demonstrate  the  success  we  had  scored.  We 
were  in  a  room  with  several  people,  Jody,  the 
trainer  and  Mrs.  Jahnke.  A  planned  knock 
OQ  the  door  took  Jody  to  Mrs.  Jahnke,  not 
the  trainer.  "That  was  almost  unbelievable 
to  us,  tliat  the  dog  would  go  to  a  deaf  master 
of  only  five  days  when  its  trainer  of  many 
weeks  was  standing  right  there. 

"Our  work  was  so  successful  that  we  out- 
grew It,"  the  director  repeated.  "On  Decem- 
ber 11,  we  are  turning  ovir  training  manual, 
films  and  all  Information  about  our  hearing 
ear  dog  program  over  to  the  American  Hu- 
mane Association  in  Denver.  The  executive 
director  of  the  program  for  AHA  will  be  Mil- 
ton Searle. 

Mrs.  Deschene  hopes  the  AHA  will  develop 
a  national  "or  even  international"  training 
center.  She  feels  certain  tliat  hearing  ear 
dogs  dogs  will  be  given  the  same  courtesy  as 
seeing  eye  dogs  and  will  be  able  to  travel 
anywhere  with  their  owners.  "Eteafness  is  not 
readily  apparent;  some  proof  may  be  neces- 
sary," she  added. 

As  Mrs.  Deschene  ended  her  conversation 
about  the  program  that  "thrills  me  each 
time  I  see  It  demonstrated,"  she  added  a  very 


Interesting  animal  dimension  to  help  for  the 
deaf:  "We  also  believe  that  cats  can  be 
trained  to  hear  for  their  deaf  owners  and  to 
lead  them  to  certain  sounds." 

Minnesota  SociETy  fob 

Prevention  of  Cruelty, 
Minnesota  Htm ane  Societv, 
St.  Paul.  Minn.,  Februarn  6. 1976. 

Dear  Friend:  We  appreciate  your  Interest 
in  our  Hearing  Ear  Dog  Program.  I  regret  that 
I  have  not  been  able  to  answer  each  letter 
personally.  However,  our  Board  of  Directors 
has  now  voted  to  turn  the  program  over 
to  The  American  Humane  Association,  the 
National  Federation,  with  which  we  affiliate. 
It  has  become  necessary  for  us  to  do  this 
because  the  progrtim  has  out-grown  us!  We 
have  neither  the  money  nor  the  personnel  to 
handle  this  on  a  national  and  international 
basis,  and  the  need  is  great.  If  the  number  of 
letters  we  have  received  Is  any  Indication. 

We  hope  to  continue  to  train  for  the  peo- 
ple of  our  own  State  or  rather  to  coordi- 
nate the  training. 

We  are  a  bureau  of  the  State  of  Minnesota 
and  our  Governor  Wendell  Anderson  wUl  be 
presenting  the  Hearing  Ear  Dog  program  to 
AHA,  for  us,  at  his  earliest  possible  con- 
venience. Mr.  MUton  Searle  of  AHA  and  AHA 
President  Joseph  Q.  Betzendorfer,  Jr.,  wlU 
be  accepting  the  program  for  AHA. 

Please  bear  with  all  of  us.  Getting  the 
National  Program  set  up  will  take  time  but 
your  letter  is  being  given  to  AHA,  so  you  will 
be  kept  advised  of  the  progress  of  the  pro- 
gram. We  have  proven  that  dogs  can  be 
trained  to  act  as  ears  for  the  hearing  im- 
paired. It  la  only  a  matter  of  time  untU  per- 
sons desiring  such  an  animal  will  find  It 
possUile  to  obtain  one. 

Thank  you  for  yotu*  patience  and  interest 
m  the  program.  Our  very  best  wishes  to  you. 
Together,  I  know  we  can  make  this  a  most 
rewarding  program. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

(Mrs.)  RT7TH  Deschene. 

Kxecutive  Director. 


MULTIPLE  USE  BUILDINGS 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  carried  an  editorial 
last  Friday  that  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues.  It  discusses  the  ad- 
vantages of  multiple-use  buildings, 
whetiier  offices  and  apartments  or  offices 
and  stores.  And  the  article  discusses  the 
need  for  legislation  such  as  S.  865.  which 
passed  the  Senate  last  year,  and  which 
is  now  pending  along  with  several  com- 
panion bills  In  the  House. 

It  is  my  hope  that  legislation  such  as 
this  can  be  considered  and  enacted  by 
the  Congress  during  this  session  of  the 
Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this  point 
ii.  the  Record. 

There  teing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Multiple  Use  Bxtildincs 

Until  fairly  recently,  it  was  not  considered 
partlculsirly  chic  to  live  above  a  caudy  store. 
It  was.  In  fact,  forbidden  to  live  in  a  building 
tainted  by  commercial  use,  because  that  vio- 
lated the  notion  that  lawful  and  orderly 
urban  life  ought  to  be  properly  zoned  and 
segregated.  The  notion  originated  earlier  In 
the  industrial  revolution,  when  glue  factories 
a^d  such  Invaded  residential  districts  and 
offended  the  nostrils  of  the  Inhabitants.  Once 
they  started  restricting  factories  to  Indus- 
trial zones,  there  was  no  stopping  the  zoners. 


We  now  have  zones  for  work  and  play,  for 
people  with  high  incomes,  middle  Incomes, 
moderate  incomes  and  low  Incomes,  and  for 
all  manner  of  special  uses.  The  result  Is  that 
inrban  and  suburban  life  Is  often  duU,  frag- 
mented and  wasteful.  Business  districts  are 
dead  at  night.  The  fragmentation  of  people 
and  ac'lvitles  leads  to  polarization  and  over- 
specialization.  Most  of  us  spend  far  too  much 
time  on  the  road  flitting  from  one  zone  to 
another. 

It  has  only  been  in  the  past  decade  or  two 
that  the  absurdity  of  segregating  the  various 
functions  of  life  began  to  be  recognized  and 
planners  and  builders  started  to  mix  things 
up  a  bit.  At  Penn  Center  in  Philadelphia, 
Prudential  Center  In  Boston,  Century  City 
In  Los  Angeles,  Peachtree  Center  In  Atlanta. 
Watergate  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  a  few 
other  places,  they  dared  a  horizontal  mix 
of  office  buildings  and  apartment  houses  and 
even  Ir  .luded  some  stores  in  the  cluster.  In 
these  places  It  became  acceptable  to  live 
above  a  e'  jre  beca\i.se  both,  the  apartments 
and  the  store  were  high-priced  luxury  estab- 
lishments. In  public  housing  projects,  grocery 
stores  and  the  like  are  still  prohibited,  even 
If  the  tenants  have  to  walk  mUes  for  a  carton 
of  mUk. 

From  horizontal  Integration  the  high-rent, 
high-rise  developers  went  on  to  vertical  inte- 
gration; first  in  Chicago's  Marina  Twin 
Towers  and  John  Hancock  Building  and, 
more  recently,  at  United  Nations  Plaza  and 
Olympic  Towers  on  Manhattan.  These  sky- 
scrapers stack  a  layer  of  apartments  on  top  of 
offices  and  multi-story  shopping  centers  and 
Include  restaurants  and  other  amenities,  so 
that  residents  hardly  ever  have  to  leave  the 
building. 

Now  we  read  that  New  York's  Museum  of 
Modem  Art  plans  to  build  a  40-8tory  luxury 
apartment  tower  above  a  new  gallery  wing. 
The  condominium  apartments  are  supposed 
to  pay  tat  the  much  needed  new  exlUbition 
space.  This  method  of  augmenting  museum 
funds  would  hardly  be  appropriate  on  the 
Mall,  or  for  most  other  museums,  for  that 
matter,  but  on  Manhattan's  West  53rd  Street, 
we  think  It  is  a  spendld  idea.  We  hope,  in  fact, 
that  the  Museum  of  Modem  Art's  Initiative 
win  encourage  the  government  to  move  on 
with  the  multiple  use  idea.  It  wlU  make  cities 
more  lively  and  save  the  government  money 
If  federal  offices,  schools  and  other  public  fa- 
cilities are  combined  with  private.  Income- 
producing  uses.  A  bill  authorizing  and  en- 
couraging the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion to  build  new  buildings — or  adapt  old 
ones — ^for  multiple  use  has  already  passed  the 
Senate;  Its  author  is  Sen.  James  L.  Buckley 
(Con.-R.,  N.Y.).  Similar  bills  introduced  by 
Rep.  Bella  S.  Abzug  (D.-N.Y.)  and  by  Rep. 
Hamilton  Fish,  Jr.  (R.-N.Y.)  are  now  before 
the  House  public  buildings  and  grounds  sub- 
committee. We  hope  Congress  will  soon  ap- 
prove the  Idea.  It  Is  not  as  bold  a  departure 
as  you  might  believe:  The  city  hall  In  Elgin. 
Ore.,  which  was  built  in  1910,  before  America 
was  over-zoned,  includes  not  only  private 
offices,  a  Jail  and  a  police  station,  but  also  a 
400-seat,  ornately  decorated  movie  theater 
that  brings  In  good  money — when  the  city 
council  is  not  holding  Its  meetings  on  the 
stage. 

SENATOR  HENRY  JACKSON'S  POSI- 
TION PAPER  ON  AMERICAN  SEA- 
POWER  AND  THE  U.S.  NAVY 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  during  my 
campaign  for  the  Senate,  one  of  the 
major  issues  debated  was  the  present 
and  future  quality  and  role  of  tlie  U.S. 
Navy  in  our  defense  posture.  I  then  ex- 
pressed my  amcem  with  the  rapidly 
changing  balance  of  naval  power  be- 
tween our  counti-y  and  the  Soviet  Union 
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which  has  be«n  manifested  by  the  fact 
that  Soviet  naval  power  has  grown  i-ap- 
idly  while,  in  contra^it,  our  naval  forces 
liave  been  drastically  reduced. 

Last  Wednesday,  our  distinguished  col- 
league, Henry  M.  Jackson  laid  before 
the  American  public  one  of  the  most 
timely  and  forthright  statements  that  I 
have  seen  in  a  position  paper  entitled 
"American  Seapower  and  the  UJ3. 
Navy."  In  this  paper  he  has  accurately 
described  the  dangerous  gamble  which 
is  being  taken  with  our  national  secu- 
rity and  presents  possible  solutions  to 
the  growing  imbalance  of  naval  power. 
The  very  next  day,  the  Wall  Sti-eet  Jour- 
nal editorialized  upon  Senator  Jackson's 
paper  and  strongly  stated  that  the  U.S. 
Navy  should  be  an  issue  in  the  Presiden- 
tial campaign  calling  our  Navy  "a  lead- 
ing sympton  of  the  changing  total  mili- 
tary balance." 

Our  colleague  from  Washington  has 
ably  pointed  out  that  our  Navy  now  has 
its  smallest  number  of  ships  since  1939 
while  tlie  Soviet  Navy  leads  us  in  the 
number  of  surface  combat  ship>s  and 
submarines.  He  accurately  concludes 
that  this  growing  imbalance  is  alarming, 
particularly  because  it  gives  the  Soviets 
new  capability  to  sever  or  disrupt  sea 
communications  and  sea  lanes. 

I  ui-ge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  review 
this  paper  and  its  meaning.  New  poten- 
tial Soviet  naval  presence  in  Somalia 
could  mark  the  beginning  of  a  growing 
Soviet  effort  at  establLshing  itself  in 
ports  throughout  the  world. 

The  Florida  Times  Union  in  Jackson- 
ville, quoting  wire  service  reports,  said 
U.S.  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  William  Mid- 
dendorf.  speaking  in  Munich,  West  Ger- 
many on  Saturday,  Pebniary  21,  1976, 
warned  of  the  growing  Soviet  naval 
strength  in  the  Mediterranean.  Midden- 
dorf  said  that  in  1964,  the  Soviet  Union 
had  an  avei-age  of  five  warships  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Today,  the  average  is  be- 
tween 80  and  90. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
complete  text  of  Senator  Jackson's  posi- 
tion p(^)er  be  printed  in  the  Record,  to- 
gether with  the  editoi-ial  entitled  "Rais- 
ing the  Navy '  tram  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  February  19,  1976. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
uas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Position  Papek  on  Ambxican  Seapowhi  and 
THX  U.S.  Navt 
(By  Senator  Hknbt  M.  Jackson) 
•f  .generation  ago,  the  United  States  was 
the  world's  preeminent   seapower  by  every 
measure.  We  developed  a  strong  navy  and  a 
Hoin-lshlng  merchant  marine  because  we  un- 
derstood that  effective  seapower  is  vital  to 
the  economic  well-being  and  national  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States. 

Today,  the  oceans  of  the  world  are  more 
Important  to  u3  than  ever  before.  They 
t  use  vast  energy  resources  and  an  abun- 
r -jice  of  raw  materials  which  can  help  keep 
our  industrial  base  secure.  They  hold  enor- 
mous food  resources  which  can  help  spare 
the  glob*  the  crisis  of  hunger  which  men- 
aces two-thirds  of  the  world's  population. 
They  are  the  vast  water  highways  which 
carry  the  products  w©  produce  and  must  Im- 
port. They  are  the  physical  links  which  tie 
the   Industrial   democracies    together — llnka 


which  can  be  served  only  at  the  peril  of  the 
survival  of  freedom  in  an  uncertain  world. 

THE   CKISU    or   AKKUCAN    SEAPOWER 

But  Just  as  the  oceans  have  become  ever 
more  vital  to  us,  our  position  as  a  seapower 
has  declined  to  a  critical  point. 

We  are  falling  behind,  and  other  coun- 
tries are  gaining  rapidly  at  our  expense.  If 
we  do  not  act  effectively  to  restore  our  posi- 
tion in  this  important  global  competition, 
the  tenure  of  the  United  SUtes  as  the  wcH-ld's 
foremost  power  will  inevitably  end— cmd 
soon.  It  wUl  end  in  the  lifetime  of  our  chil- 
dren. 

The  signs  are  there  for  everyone  to  see. 
The  Soviet  Navy,  once  a  force  designed  pri- 
marily for  coasUl  defense,  has  now  become  a 
major  force  on  the  high  seas.  Many  experts 
believe  that  the  Soviet  Navy  is  already  the 
predominant  naval  power  In  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean,  In  the  Sea  of  Japan,  and  off 
the  northern  coasts  of  Eitrope.  The  Soviet 
neet  now  operates  in  ever-growing  force  In 
the  Western  Mediterranean  In  the  North 
Atlantic,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  off  both  the 
east  and  west  coasts  of  Africa. 

A  striking  example  of  the  new  global  reach 
of  Soviet  seapower  was  the  Soviet  naval  exer- 
cise "Okean  "TS."  Over  220  Soviet  ships  and 
svibmarlnes  were  deployed  throughout  the 
world  in  far-flung,  closely  co-ordinated  oper- 
ations—a convoy  exercise  In  the  North  At- 
lantic, a  cruiser  group  In  the  Western  Med- 
iterranean, local  squadrons  In  the  Black 
Sea-Turkish  Strait  area,  a  force  In  the 
Arabian  Sea,  and  four  groups  In  the  Western 
Pacific.  Support  was  given  by  naval  strike 
and  reconnaissance  aircraft  In  the  Pacific 
and  North  Atlantic  from  bases  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  In  the  Central  Atlantic  by  planes 
based  In  Guinea  and  Cuba,  and  In  the  Indian 
Ocean  by  aircraft  from  Somalia  and  the 
US.SJl. 

The  problems  are  not  distant  ones.  We 
can  literally  see  them  from  our  own  shores. 
Just  a  few  miles  off  our  coasts  Soviet  flahing 
fleets  harvest  the  resources  of  our  continental 
shelf  with  arrogant  disregard  for  conserva- 
tion. Our  own  fishermen  bring  in  a  shrinking 
share  of  thotse  marine  resources. 

In  the  aU-important  effort  to  develop  the 
re^oxu-ces  of  the  deep  oceans,  the  United 
States  lags  behind  in  oceanographic  research. 
Slowly  but  surely,  all  around  the  world  our 
naval  frontier  Is  being  pushed  back.  Our 
allies  already  feel  the  political  and  psycho- 
logical pressure  of  growing  Soviet  naval 
power,  and  watch  in  alarm  as  the  Soviet 
Union  relentlessly  Increases  its  ability  to 
project  naval  power  thousands  of  miles  from 
its  own  borders.  For  our  allies  know  that  such 
power  can  be  employed  not  only  In  direct 
intervention,  but  can  also  be  used  to  ex- 
tract economic  or  political  concessloiLs. 

Because  America's  merchant  marine  has 
been  allowed  to  decline,  our  ability  to  main- 
tain commercial  sea  communlcatloiM  both 
with  trading  partners  and  allies  Is  In  doubt. 
In  the  three  decades  since  1946,  the  world 
standing  of  our  merchant  marine  has  slipped 
from  first  place  to  eighth.  In  the  same  thirty 
years,  the  Soviet  Union  has  raised  its  posi- 
tion from  twenty-third  to  sixth.  This  dra- 
matic growth  In  Soviet  merchant  shipping 
has  allowed  the  Soviets  to  mount  a  worid- 
wlde  offensive  to  undermine  Western  ship- 
ping. Indeed,  the  evidence  of  Soviet  attempts 
to  make  use  of  both  their  national  monop- 
oly and  enormous  state  subsidies  to  drive 
Western  shipping  from  the  high  seas  Is  over- 
whelming. 

In  this  endeavor,  thev  have  been  aided  by 
the  ill-considered  poUcles  of  the  Nixon  and 
Fo^d  Administrations.  In  1972.  the  Admin- 
istration opened  some  forty  U.S.  ports  to 
Soviet  shlpplng^resultlng  in  a  damaging 
loss  of  business  and  Jobs.  In  September  1976, 
Busineaa  Week  magazine  reported  that,  "in 


the  paat  year  Soviet  merchant  ships  have 
moved  In  strongly  to  tap  U.S.  foreign  cargoes, 
especially  those  moving  from  the  West  Coast 
to  Japan,  but  also  to  some  extent  those  on 
North  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast  routes.  U.S. 
ship  owners  charge  that  the  SovleU  drastical- 
ly cut  freight  rates  to  obtain  cargoes,  some- 
times by  as  much  as  iO%." 

Lenin's  oft-quoted  prediction  that  we  would 
sell  the  Soviets  the  rope  they  would  iise  to 
hang  us  U  nowhere  better  Ulustrated  than 
contributions  to  the  Soviet  merchant  marine. 
According  to  a  study  done  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, all  but  two  of  the  Soviets'  forty-four 
marine  dlesel  engine  designs  are  of  Western 
origin.  In  fact  some  68%  of  Soviet  merchant 
ships  have  been  built  in  the  West;  for  marine 
dlesel  engines  It  Is  about  80%. 

In  the  meantime,  our  own  shipbuilding  in- 
dxistry,  once  a  world  leader,  U  in  serious 
trouble.  In  the  past  ten  years  many  of  our 
naval  shipyards— In  Brooklyn,  San  Francisco, 
and  Boston,  for  example — have  closed  down, 
and  others  are  In  Jeopardy.  For  the  past  sev- 
eral years  the  funds  provided  for  the  remain- 
ing yards  for  ship  maintenance  or  upkeep 
have  been  consistently  reduced.  As  of  this 
time  between  10-15'>  of  the  ships  In  ovir 
active  fleet  are  overdue  for  overhaul,  main- 
tenance or  upkeep.  Many  private  shipyards 
face  the  prospect  of  becoming  idle  far  lack  of 
work.  Less  than  ten  percent  of  our  exports 
and  Imports  mo. e  in  ships  flying  the  Amer- 
ican flag. 

THE  DECLINE  OF  THE  T7  J.  NAVT 

There  are  fewer  ships  In  the  UJ8.  Navy  to- 
day than  at  any  time  since  1939.  Over  the  last 
decade  alone,  more  ships  have  been  dropped 
from  our  fleet  each  year  than  were  lost  at 
Pearl  Harbor. 

In  fiscal  year  1968  the  Navy  had  976  ships. 
We  now  have  477. 

The  Soviet  Union — not  the  United  States — 
now  has  the  world's  largest  naval  force.  In 
the  last  ten  years  the  Soviet  Union  has  built 
four  times  as  many  navtd  ships  as  the  U.S. 
Soviet  fleets  now  have  aircraft  carriers, 
highly  sophlscated  surface  ships,  the  world's 
largest  ballistic  missile  submarine  force,  and 
the  world's  largest  attack  submarine  force. 
In  surface  combatant  ships,  the  United 
States  Is  now  outnumbered  by  225  to  177. 
In  submarines,  we  are  now  outnumbered  330 
to  116.  By  mid- 1977,  under  the  terms  of  the 
1972  SALT  agreement,  we  will  be  outnum- 
bered In  ballistic  missile  submarines  62  to  41. 
There  Is  no  Indication  that  the  Soviets  are 
slowing  their  ship  construction  programs. 
Every  month,  the  balance  tips  further  in 
favor  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  strategic  implications  of  this  Increas- 
ingly adverse  naval  balance  are  alarming. 
The  Soviet  Union  need  only  have  the  ca- 
pability to  sever  or  disrupt  communications 
by  sea;  but  the  Job  of  the  Western  nations- 
keeping  the  sea  lanes  open — Is  a  far  more 
difficult  task.  Moreover,  the  Industrial 
democracies  are  far  more  dependent  on  mari- 
time communication  than  Is  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Much  of  the  petroleum  supply  of  Western 
Europe  and  Japan  must  pass  through  the 
narrow  straits  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  And  yet, 
no  serious  observer  disputes  the  fact  that 
the  Soviet  Navy  coiild  effectively  block  the 
vital  energy  supplies  that  originate  in  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

A  similar  situation  exists  In  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean.  Democratic  friends  such  as 
Israel  rely  on  the  West  for  secure  access  to 
the  tools  of  self-defense.  America's  ability 
to  resupply  Israel  at  the  height  of  the  Octo- 
ber 1973  conflict  was  a  crucial  factor  In 
checking  the  Soviet-supplied  aggressors.  But 
today,  we  are  In  serious  danger  of  losing  this 
ability  to  supply  timely  assistance  to  bard- 
pressed  friends — If  the  Soviets  make  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  prevent  us  from  doing  It. 

We  must  also  be  concerned  by  the  growth 
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of  Soviet  naval  p6wer  In  the  seas  around 
northern  Europe  for  It  could  allow  the  Soviet 
Union  to  exert  significant  political  pressure 
ground  Europe's  northern  flanks. 

THE  DISTUHBINC  NAVAL  BUDGET  TRENDS 

It  Is  time  to  be  honest  with  the  American 
people.  The  Ford  Administration,  by  con- 
tinuing to  make  public  claims  about  Amer- 
ica's naval  superiority,  is  perpetrating  a  dan- 
gerous misconception.  These  claims  are  un- 
true and  they  obscure  a  dangerous  reality. 

The  President's  defense  budget  does  not 
guarantee  adequate  naval  strength  for  Amer- 
ica's future.  A  conscious  decision  has  been 
made  to  plsu»  our  national  security  in  grave 
peril  because  of  a  failiire  to  face  up  to  our 
realistic  defense  requirements.  The  Adminis- 
tration is  In  full  retreat  from  an  already  In- 
adequate naval  construction  program. 

The  President  is  recommending  a  naval 
force  of  approximately  500  ships  for  the  mid 
'80s — a  number  far  below  that  which  con- 
cerned authorities  believe  necessary.  Without 
question  the  inadequate  Ford  program  will 
concede— or  at  best  place  In  grave  doubt — 
our  position  In  the  Norwegian  Sea,  the  East- 
em  Mediterranean,  the  Northwest  Pacific, 
and  the  entire  area  from  the  South  China 
Sea  through  the  Sea  of  Japan. 

The  Ford  budget  will  also  cut  the  selected 
Naval  Reserve  program  In  half,  a  cut  which 
will  deprive  us  of  t2ie  citizen  sailors  who  can 
flesh  out  our  Navy  In  times  of  emergency. 
TTie  Naval  Reserve  has  demonstrated  time 
and  again  It  is  the  only  dependable  immedi- 
ate source  of  manpower  In  emergency  or 
crisis  situations. 

A   NATIONAL    COMMITMENT   TO    NAVAL   AND 
MARITIME    STRENGTH 

Theodore  Rooeevelt  bad  some  advice  for  the 
American  people  as  sound  today  as  it  was  In 
his  time:  the  American  nation,  he  said, 
should  "speak  softly,  and  yet  build,  and  kflop 
at  a  pitch  of  the  highest  training,  a  thor- 
oughly efficient  navy"  ... 

The  naval  forces  we  need  cannot  be  created 
overnight.  The  decisions  we  make  today  will 
determine  the  Iclnd  of  Navy  we  will  have  In 
the  1980's. 

The  problem,  as  I  see  it.  Is  not  one  of 
accumulating  larger  numbers  of  ships  Just 
for  the  sake  of  larger  numbers.  We  must 
develop  a  naval  force  containing  the  proper 
balance  of  capabilities  to  Insure  that  the 
Navy  can  meet  eadh  of  its  missions. 

As  President  of  the  United  States,  I  will 
not  take  irresponsible  risks  which  the  country 
cannot  afford.  I  will  aim  for  a  Navy  at  660- 
700  ships,  ttke  minimum  number  that  can 
provide  us  with  adequate  security. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  there  have  been  Intense 
debates  within  the  Navy  and  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  concerning  the  kinds  of 
ships  our  Navy  should  have.  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced tliat  we  cannot  get  carried  away  with 
building  overly-expensive,  highly  prestigious 
ships  at  the  expense  of  a  properly  balanced 
naval  tattx.  We  must  explore  ways  of  obtain- 
ing the  most  effective  ships  and  airplanes, 
given  the  Important  competing  demands  on 
the  federal  budget. 

I  believe  our  foreign  policy  should  he  more 
assertive  in  tlie  defense  of  American  maritime 
Interests.  Successive  Administrations  have 
failed  to  bargain  hard  for  International  agree- 
ments which  give  our  own  merchant  marine 
proper  reciprocity. 

As  long  ago  as  1936,  Congress  established 
fundamental  policy  guidelines  for  "fostering 
development  and  maintenance  of  the  mer- 
chant marine."  But  after  foiu'  decades,  the 
federal  government  Is  still  not  properly  orga- 
nized to  achieve  these  objectives.  Depart- 
ments, commissions  and  agencies  are  still 
working  at  cross-purposes.  And  national 
maritime  policy  will  never  be  implemented 
so  long  as  responsibility  remains  In  the 
bands  of  obsctire,  pub-Cabinet  officers  with- 


out ready  influence  in  the  higher  reaches  of 
government. 

In  my  view  maritime  policy  Is  too  impor- 
tant to  remain  buried  In  the  federal  bu- 
reaucracy. We  need  to  get  pec^le  back  to 
work  in  America's  shipyards.  We  need  to 
maintain  and  Improve  the  skills  required  by 
our  shipbuilding  Industry.  We  need  to  ex- 
pand the  Industrial  and  technological  base 
of  our  maritime  Industries  to  Insure  that  we 
remain  a  leader  in  maritime  Innovation. 

What  is  needed  Is  determination  at  the 
highest  level  of  government  to  cut  through 
the  bureaucratic  inertia  which  inhibits  the 
revitalizatlon  of  the  maritime  Industry.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  will  work  to  establish  within  the 
White  Hoxise  new  procedures  for  achieving 
effective  coordination  and  genuine  Integra- 
tion of  all  government  activities  concerned 
with  our  national  maritime  resources. 

I  will.  In  sum,  work  for  the  enhancement 
of  all  aspects  of  American  seapower  Includ- 
ing our  Navy,  ovu-  fishing  fleet,  our  merchant 
marine,  and  our  oceanographic  research  ef- 
forts— ^to  Insure  that  America  regains  its 
place  as  the  world's  leading  seafaring  nation. 


(Prom  the  WaU  Street  Journal.  Feb.  19, 
1976] 
Raising  the  Navy 

In  a  position  pi4>er  released  the  other  day. 
Senator  Henry  Jackson  staked  out  the  U.S. 
Navy  as  an  Issue  in  the  presidential  cam- 
paign. It  certainly  should  be,  not  only  in  It- 
self but  as  a  leading  symptom  of  the  chang- 
ing total  military  balance. 

Senator  Jackson  pointed  out  that  the 
navy  now  has  only  477  shli>s,  the  smallest 
nimiber  since  1939  and  down  from  976  eight 
years  ago.  Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  navy  has 
grown  rapidly.  The  Soviets  now  have  225 
surface  combat  ships  to  177  for  the  U.S. 
and  330  submarines  to  116  for  the  U.S. 

The  Senator  called  this  balance  alarming, 
especially  because  "The  Soviet  Union  need 
only  have  the  capability  to  sever  or  disrupt 
communications  by  sea;  but  the  Job  of  the 
Western  nations — ^keeping  the  sea  lanes 
open — Is  a  far  more  difficult  task." 

Finally,  Mr.  Jackson  complained  that  pres- 
ent plans  would  not  redress  the  situation. 
President  Ford's  budget,  which  may  be  sub- 
ject to  upward  revision  but  also  to  congres- 
sional cuts,  contemplates  about  a  600-shlp 
navy  in  the  mid  1980s.  Senator  Jackson 
would  instead  aim  tac  a  navy  of  650-700 
ships. 

Senator  Jackson  has  of  course  long  l>een  an 
advocate  of  a  strong  defense,  but  it  Is  none- 
theless significant  that  he  is  raising  such  is- 
sues as  part  of  his  presidential  campaign. 
They  are  honest  Issues  that  need  to  be 
raised,  and  apparently  the  Senator  feels  no 
overwhelming  pressure  to  back  away  from  his 
long-held  positions  In  order  to  be  a  viable 
candidate  for  tlie  Democratic  nomination. 
Indeed,  If  the  mood  of  the  country  Is  chang- 
ing the  way  It  sometimes  seems  to  be,  per- 
haps  his  stand  on  defense  will  help  distin- 
guish him  from  the  pack  of  Democratic 
contenders. 

It's  notable,  too,  that  someone  In  Con- 
gress is  suggesting  that  in  an  Important  re- 
spect the  presidential  budget  request  may  be 
too  low.  In  recent  years  even  defense  advo- 
cates on  Capitol  Hill  have  seen  the  Pentagon 
request  as  something  to  cut;  the  only  ques- 
tion was  how  much.  Civilian  requests,  by  the 
same  token,  are  automatically  taken  as 
something  to  increase. 

It  apparently  never  occurred  to  Congress 
that  the  military  requests  could  be  too  low. 
In  view  of  what  is  In  fact  happening  to  the 
military  balance,  and  of  the  historical  evi- 
dence that  wars  are  caused  not  by  arms  but 
by  Imbalances,  Congress  had  lietter  start 
taking  this  possibility  seriously.  At  least 
Senator  Jackson  is  willing  to  start. 


REPORT  ON  THE  STATE  OF 
BLACK  AMERICA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  oui-  colleagues  the  re- 
cently released  rejport  on  the  state  of 
black  America  by  the  National  Urban 
League.  It  is  a  proper,  detailed  indict- 
ment of  this  administration's  failure  to 
pursue  effectively  a  policy  to  achieve  so- 
cial justice  and  human  dignity  for  every 
American. 

The  report  documents  the  severe  ad- 
verse impacts  of  recent  years  on  Amer- 
ica's poor.  The  statistics  demonstrate  a 
consistent  retreat  in  national  policy — 
an  economic  and  socisd  retrenchment  for 
the  "not  so  fortimate"  Americans  who 
have  borne  the  brunt  of  our  economic 
recession. 

The  league's  director,  Mr.  Vernon  Jor- 
dan, Jr.,  with  sharp  insight  has  noted 
that  the  widening  income  gap,  growing 
unemployment  and  deteriorating  social 
conditions  afflicting  black  families  have 
been  accompanied  by  a  political  rhetoric 
that  clearly  sounds  a  retreat  in  national 
policy  that  can  leave  millions  of  Amer- 
icans in  economic  despair  and  dashed 
hopes. 

Writing  in  a  national  news  publication, 
Mr.  Jordan  asks  where  the  "anti-Govern- 
ment," "lower-your-expectations"  phi- 
losophy— so  in  vogue  today — Cleaves 
America's  millions  of  Jobless,  her  finan- 
cially strapped  cities,  poor  people,  and 
blacks  and  other  minorities? 

"Less  Government,"  writes  Jordan, 
"means  less  protection  for  people  with- 
out resources;  less  spending  means  fewer 
desperately  needed  social  programs  and 
stark  himger  for  those  in  poverty;  fewer 
Government  employees  means  fewer 
public  seiTlces,  and  less  interference 
means  abandonment  of  civil-rights  en- 
forcement." 

Mr.  Jordan  calls  this  philosophy  a 
"new  minimalism,"  which  "is  a  blueprint 
for  rolling  back  progressive  social  policies 
and  laying  waste  the  hopes  of  those  who 
look  for  a  more  just,  more  equal  Amer- 
ica. It  is  a  shoddy  program  to  peddle  In  a 
year  dedicated  to  recalling  a  revolution 
that  raised  mankind's  hopes  for  justice 
and  equality." 

While  it  may  be  convenient  rhetoric 
for  some,  Mr.  Jordan  and  the  league's 
report  explode  the  in3rth  that  Govern- 
ment is  incapable  of  fostering  a  better 
society.  With  a  mixture  of  pride  and 
frustration,  he  can  note  that  the  retreat 
taking  place  today  is  only  possible  be- 
cause only  a  decade  ago,  this  Nation  had 
a  commitment  backed  up  by  the  moral, 
legal  and  financial  force  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  advance  the  general  wel- 
fare of  all  its  citizens. 

Mr.  JordEin  understands  only  too  well 
that  the  report's  statistics  mark  the 
withdrawal  of  that  commitment  under 
the  Umbrella  of  the  new  minimalism. 

The  devastating  conclusions  of  the 
league's  reiiort  are  not  the  bleatings  of 
some  dispassionate  observer  trying  to 
build  a  perfect  model.  No,  these  conclu- 
sions are  the  blood  and  guts  of  American 
life  for  millions.  They  are  well  substan- 
tiated and  buttressed  by  the  findings  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  which  I 
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chair.  The  statlBtics,  and  the  status  of  the 
human  beings  they  represent,  are  deeply 
disturbing  to  me,  and  deservedly  so. 

So  the  message,  for  me.  is  clear.  It  is 
not  changes  In  administration  or  pro- 
gi-am  that  elicit  objection.  No,  the  issue 
is  simply  whether  the  policy  of  this  Gov- 
ernment will  be  to  continue  the  slide 
backwards  and  rationalize  the  conse- 
quences until  the  breaking  point  is  found. 

Writing  on  the  lack  of  understanding 
about  the  rightful  place  of  National  Gov- 
ernment, Mr.  Jordan  states  that  the  Na- 
tional Government  "is  the  only  institu- 
tion we  have  capable  of  uniting  the 
strands  that  make  up  America,  and  capa- 
ble of  setting  national  policies  and  im- 
plementing them." 

I  strongly  agree  with  Mr.  Jordan  that 
we  mast  not  institutionalize  intolerable 
living  conditions  for  the  black  and  the 
poor,  and  perpetuate  continued  decay  of 
Americas  cities  and  rural  poverty 
pockets. 

We  dare  not  continue  to  sound  full  re- 
treat for  this  Nations'  economically  dis- 
enfranchised citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  February  2,  1976.  New  York 
Times  editorial,  discussing  the  report  of 
the  National  Urban  League  on  the  state 
of  black  America,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  2,  1976) 

DiSTKESS   SlGlTAL 

The  report  on  the  state  of  black  America 
released  last  week  by  the  National  Urban 
League  Is  a  profoundly  depressing  doc\iment. 
Beyond  the  statistic*  It  contains — gloomy 
enough  by  themselves — the  report  dramatizes 
a  substantial  failure  of  political  leadership. 

Vernon  Jordan  Jr.,  the  league's  executive 
director,  noted  that  the  SUte  of  the  Union 
Message  by  President  Pord  omitted  all  men- 
tion of  the  plight  of  black  Americana  whUe 
Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskle  In  his  reply  on 
behalf  of  the  Democrats,  omitted  the  promise 
of  racial  equality  from  his  list  of  endangered 
American  promises. 

The  report  is  replete  with  facts  backing 
up  the  league's  conclusion  that  no  recent  year 
"lias  been  more  destructive  to  the  progress 
of  blacks  than  1975."  Among  them  are: 

After  narrowing  the  income  gap  during  the 
economic  surge  of  the  nineteen  sixties,  black 
median  famUy  income  fell  back  In  1974  to 
only  58  percent  of  white  family  Income. 

When  account  was  taken  of  discouraged 
workers  and  workers  holding  part-time  jobs 
as  well  as  people  looking  for  Jobs  they  could 
not  find,  more  than  one-quarter  of  the 
black  work  force  was  unemployed  through- 
out 1975.  By  the  same  standard,  the  league 
found  that  "over  half  of  all  black  workers 
in  many  poverty  areas  were  unemployed 
during  the  past  year,  while  over  two-thirds 
of  the  teen-agers  could  not  find  jobs." 

The  number  of  black  famUles  with  two 
breadwinners — the  principal  factor  support- 
ing many  of  the  hopeful  analyses  of  black 
advances  made  earlier  in  this  decade — has 
declined  significantly  during  the  current 
recession. 

Disparities  In  health  remained  great: 
White  women  have  a  life  expectancy  5.4  years 
longer  than  black  women;  the  correspond- 
ing gap  for  men  is  a  full  six  years.  The  death 
rate  related  to  chUdblrth  and  pregnancy  Is 
four  times  greater  for  blacks  than  for  whites. 

The  list  Is  longer,  but  the  message  is  clear. 
In  aspects  of  life  that  can  be  measured  sta- 
tistically, the  gains  made  In  the  sixties  by 


America's  largest  minority  group  have  been 
decimated.  And  In  intangible  terms — those 
relating  to  the  demands  for  equality  urged 
on  the  nation's  conscience  by  Its  leaders^ 
all  gears  have  been  thrown  Into  reverse. 

In  addition  to  the  moral  failures  this  re- 
port underscores — which  by  themselves  are 
highly  significant — it  dramatizes  unwhole- 
some and  even  frightening  social  policy 
trends.  Such  severe  distress  in  any  single 
segment  of  society  is  bound  to  have  large 
consequences  throughout  aU  of  American  Ufe. 
Nothing  demonstrates  this  quite  so  weU  as 
the  current  precarious  financial  plight  of  so 
many  of  the  nation's  cities. 

In  the  end,  then,  the  conditions  described 
by  the  Urban  League  constitute  a  substan- 
tial challenge  to  the  country's  political 
leadership,  not  simply  to  redeem  a  central 
aspect  of  American  Idealism,  but  to  reverse 
a  dangerous  disintegration  In  the  social 
fabric  of  the  entire  nation. 


BREAK  IN  DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS 
BETWEEN  ICELAND  AND  BRITAIN 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  with  considerable  regret  that  I 
learned  last  Friday  of  the  break  in  diplo- 
matic relations  between  two  of  our 
NATO  allies,  Iceland  and  Great  Britain, 
over  the  200-mile  fishing  con.servation 
zone  declared  by  Iceland  last  October. 

As  Members  of  the  Senate  know,  it  was 
just  for  such  reasons  that  I  opposed  the 
unilateral  extension  of  a  similar  fishing 
conservation  zone  by  the  Congress,  until 
my  amendment  extended  the  enforce- 
ment date  imtll  July  1, 1977. 

This  unfortunate  development  I'epre- 
sents  one  of  the  most  serious  NATO 
crises  since  the  Greek-Turkish  dispute 
over  Cyprus  in  1974. 

It  once  again  points  up  the  pressing 
need  for  fishing  agreements  to  be 
reached  at  the  Law  of  Sea  Conferences 
prior  to  July  1,  1977,  when  enforcement 
of  the  U.S.  action  will  begin. 

This  development,  which  to  some  de- 
gree came  about  oecause  of  unilateral 
action  by  tlie  U.S.  Congress,  could  lead 
to  more  serious  developments  for  NATO. 
Specifically,  the  denial  to  the  United 
States  of  the  use  of  the  Kreflavlk  Air 
Base  in  Iceland  would  create  serious 
problems  in  our  surveillance  of  Soviet 
naval  movements  and  flights  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean  area. 

BIr.  President,  this  is  a  sad  develop- 
ment for  the  free  world  and  it  Is  my  hope 
that  Iceland  and  Britain  could  enter  into 
negotiations  In  an  effort  to  solve  this 
severance  of  diplomatic  relations. 

Further,  it  might  be  well  for  our  Gov- 
ernment to  consider  offering  our  good 
oflUces  as  a  mediator  in  tliis  dispute, 
which  undoubtedly  is  having  and  will 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  national 
security  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  article  appearing 
in  the  February  20,  1975,  issue  of  the 
New  York  Times  entitled  "Iceland 
Breaks  Relations  With  Britain  Over 
Pishing"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  New  •JTork  Times.  Feb.  M,  1976) 

ICIXABn>    BuiilKS    RXXATIONS   WrTH    BBn-AIM 

OvBt  FisRn«o 

London,  Peb.  19. — Iceland  broke  oft  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Britain  today  over  their 


long-standing  dispute  about  fishing  limits 
off  the  Icelandic  coast. 

This  was  the  first  formal  breach  l>etween 
two  members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization.  Reports  from  the  headquarters 
of  the  alliance  In  Brussels  said,  however,  that 
diplomats  there  felt  the  break  would  not  af- 
fect the  American-operated  NATO  air  base 
at  Keflavlk,  at  least  for  the  time  being. 

The  break  came  as  British  trawlermen 
continued  to  defy  the  200-mne  fishing  limit 
declared  by  Iceland  last  October  as  a  con- 
servation measure.  Iceland  relies  on  fish  and 
fish  products  for  nearly  90  percent  of  Its  ex- 
ports. 

B«rrAiN  OPPOSES  LiMrr 

Most  of  the  cod  and  haddock  eaten  !n 
Britain  comes  from  the  waters  off  Iceland, 
and  the  British  Government  maintains  that 
Iceland  had  no  right  to  impose  the  300-mlle 
limit  unUaterally. 

When  British  trawlers  continued  to  fish 
within  200  miles  of  Iceland,  Icelandic  Coast 
Guard  vessels  cut  their  lines.  Britain  re- 
sponded by  sending  in  frigates  to  protect  the 
trawlers  but  withdrew  them  last  month 
while  the  Icelandic  Prime  Minister,  Gelr  Hal- 
grlmsRon,  come  here  for  talks  with  Prime 
Minister  Harold  WUson. 

Nothing  came  of  the  talks,  and  two  British 
frigates  returned  to  within  200  miles  of  Ice- 
land on  Feb.  5  to  protect  the  trawlers. 

This  Is  the  third  confrontation  between 
Iceland  and  Britain,  and  the  British  have 
used  frigates  in  each  The  first  began  In  1958 
over  Iceland's  extension  of  Its  fishing  limits 
from  four  miles  to  12,  and  It  lasted  until 
1961.  The  second  occurred  In  1972-73  after 
Iceland  extended  the  limits  to  60  miles. 

Both  were  settled  with  agreements  giving 
British  trawlers  limited  rights  to  fish  In  what 
Britain  says  are  its  historic  fishing  grounds. 

NO  ACTION  AGAINST  BASS 

But  before  each  settlement,  there  was  talk 
in  Iceland  of  breaking  relations  and  even  of 
withdrawing  from  NATO.  |In  Reykjavik,  the 
Icelandic  capital.  Foreign  Minister  Elnar 
Agustsson  said  after  an  emergency  Cabinet 
meeting  at  which  the  break  in  relations  was 
decided  upon  that  the  ministers  had  also 
dUcussed  the  issue  of  the  Keflavlk  base  but 
that  the  Government  had  decided  to  take  no 
action  again£t  the  3,300  American  servicemen 
there.  United  Press  International  reported.] 

Defense  experts  here  said  If  NATO  was 
deprived  of  the  use  of  Keflavlk,  which  repre- 
sents Iceland's  contribution  to  the  alliance, 
the  surveillance  of  Soviet  naval  movemenu 
and  flights  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  area  could  be 
carried  out  m  a  pinch  from  the  Shetlands, 
tlie  northernmost  Scottish  islands,  or  the 
Faeroes,  the  Danish  islands  farther  north. 

The  break  in  relations  today  was  regarded 
as  the  most  serious  NATO  crisis  since  the 
Greek-Turkish  dispute  over  Cyprus  in  1974. 


PRIVATE  MAIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  Congi-ess 
has  been  struggling  for  years  to  find  a 
workable  solution  to  the  complaints 
about  the  inefficiency  of  the  UJ3.  Postal 
Service.  When  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  was  passed  in  1970  it  was  hoped 
that  this  would  provide  the  needed  over- 
haul to  modernize  the  Nation's  mail  de- 
livery sjrstem.  Unf  ortxmately,  5  years  later 
we  find  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  severely 
in  debt  and  have  recently  witnessed  the 
third  increase  in  postage  rates  in  the  last 
5  years. 

A  recent  Deseret  News  editorial  suggests 
that  private  flims  be  allowed  to  compete 
for  delivery  of  first  class  mail.  I  support 
this  concept  and  feel  it  certainly  de- 
serves serious  consideration  by  this  body. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Des- 
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eret  News  editorial  be  printed  in  toe 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Salt  Lake  City   (Utah)    Deseret 

News,  Feb.  17,  19761 
Wht  Pkivate  Mah,  Service  Should  Be  Put 

TO  THE  TlBST 

Should  private  firms  b©  allowed  to  go  into 
competition  with  the  VS.  Postal  Service  In 
delivering  first-class  mall? 

Even  though  this  suggestion  has  been 
made  repeatedly  In  recent  years,  the  Postal 
Service  has  pooh-poohed  It  so  long  and 
loudly  thkt  the  Idea  hasn't  gotten  anywhere. 

But  now  that  the  same  proposal  Is  being 
pushed  not  by  private  Interests  with  an  axe 
to  grind  but  by  influential  voices  from  within 
the  federal  establishment  Itself,  It  should  be 
harder  to  shrug  off  the  plan. 

By  law,  private  firms  are  now  forbidden 
from  delivering  first-class  mall  for  profit  and 
from  using  letter  boxes  or  mall  slots. 

Because  It  believes  that  permitting  private 
competition  in  first-class  maU  service  "prod- 
ftbly  would  result  in  significant  benefits  to 
the  economy  and  to  the  mall  user,"  the  U.S. 
CouncU  on  Wage  and  Stability  suggests  that 
this  prohibition  be  lifted. 

The  Postal  Service's  long-standing  argu- 
ment against  such  a  move  is  that  private 
Arms  would  "skim  off"  the  deUvertes  that 
are  easy  and  inexpensive  to  make  and  leave 
the  Postal  Service  with  the  more  difficult 
and  less  lucrative  asslgnmenta. 

But  that  contention  keeps  looking  less  Im- 
pressive as  time  goes  by.  The  same  argviment 
was  raised  against  letting  private  firms  com- 
pete with  the  Postal  Service  In  delivering 
packages.  Yet  after  private  parcel  service  was 
permitted,  one  firm's  business  grew  to  the 
point  where  it  is  now  carrying  Just  about  M 
manv  packages  each  year  as  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. " 

If  this  trend  continues,  the  so-called 
"cream"  that's  being  skimmed  off  can  soon 
become  more  bulky  than  the  mUk. 

Considering  that  the  trend  to  private  par- 
cel service  has  increased  as  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice's rates  have  Increased,  the  demand  for 
private  delivery  of  first-class  letters  no  doubt 
is  expanding  as  rates  for  this  Idnd  ot  mall  In- 
crease, too. 

Since  1971  flrst-clBss  p>OBtal  rates  have 
risen  63%;  for  the  same  perlod,^  tiie  Con- 
sumer Price  Index's  service  index  has  in- 
creased 3S%,  or  about  half  as  rapidly. 

Wage  rates  tor  Postal  Service  workers  have 
gone  up  60%  in  the  1970-76  period;  during 
the  same  time  wage  rates  for  federal  civilian 
workers  have  gone  up  38%. 

Moreover,  through  provisions  limiting  the 
use  of  part-time  employes  and  a  no-layoff 
clause,  the  agreement  between  the  Postal 
Serrloe  and  Its  unions  limits  management's 
ablUty  to  utUiae  the  postal  labor  force  in 
the  most  efficient  way. 

On  the  basis  of  sudh  facts,  the  Council  on 
Wage  and  Price  Stability  concludes  that  "the 
prod  of  competition  .  .  .  would  retard  or  re- 
verse the  upward  rush  of  postal  rates"  and 
lead  to  more  prompt  and  efficient  delivery  of 
first-class  maU. 

Even  If  the  Postal  Service  weren't  prodded 
Into  improving,  a  more  efficient  private  al- 
ternative to  the  present  system  of  firet-class 
deliveries  Is  a  desirable  option  on  its  own 
merits. 

Let's  put  private  mail  service  to  the  test 
•t  least  on  a  Umited  basis  and  see  how  it 
works. 


JUDOING  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AND 
THE  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  PRESIDEN- 
TIAL PRIMARY 

Mr.  IfcINTTRE.  Mr.  President,  every 
4  years  the  people  of  New  Hampshire 


make  the  first  ballot  box  appraisal  of  the 
field  of  Presidential  candidates,  and 
every  4  years  they  are  told  by  the  pundits, 
the  commentators,  and  the  columnists 
that  our  State  is  the  wrong  State  to  lead 
off  the  Presidential  primaries  because  it 
is  too  small,  atypical,  and  out  of  step 
with  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

This  year  is  no  exception.  But  out  of 
the  reams  of  copy  about  the  alleged  folly 
of  making  New  Hampshire  that  first  po- 
litical barometer,  a  few  balanced  judg- 
ments have  f  oimd  their  way  into  print. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  sake  of  perspec- 
tive about  New  Hampshire  the  State,  and 
New  Hampshire  the  site  of  the  first  Pres- 
idential primary,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  following  recently  published 
articles  to  be  printed  in  order  in  the 
Record:  "Inside  New  Hampshire,"  a  pro- 
ffle  of  the  Granite  State  by  the  Boston 
Globe's  Richard  H.  Stewart:  and  "A 
Biunpy  Test  Track  That  Works,"  by  the 
Wall  Street  Journal's  Albert  R.  Hxmt. 

Though  I  do  not  agree  with  every 
thought  expressed  in  these  articles,  they 
are  on  balance,  fair  and  objective  assess- 
ments and  analyses,  and  I  congratulate 
Mr.  Stewart  and  Mr.  Hunt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(lYom  the  Boston  Globe] 

Inside  New  Hampshike 

(By  Richard  H.  Stewart) 

In  one  of  its  flights  of  whimsy,  nature  cre- 
ated a  granite  sculpture  on  a  New  Hampshire 
mountain  that  resembles  the  profile  of  a  man. 
"Up  in  the  Franconia  Mountains,"  Daniel 
Webster  proclaimed,  "Ood  Almighty  bung 
out  a  sign  to  show  that  in  New  Hampshire 
He  makes  men." 

The  Old  Man  of  tlie  Mountain  is  New 
Hampshire's  symbol,  proclaiming  the  state's 
individualism  and  independence.  But  the 
ravages  of  time  are  threatening  to  disassem- 
ble the  Great  Stone  Face  and  send  its  rocky 
visage  crumbling  to  the  valley  floor. 

Man's  symbols  are  important,  so  aU  man's 
engineering  skills  have  been  summoned  to 
the  mountain  aerie  to  keep  the  symbolic  pro- 
file in  Its  place.  As  the  symbol  goes,  so  goes 
the  state. 

liike  Its  symbol.  New  Hampshire's  social 
and  economic  profile  is  undergoing  slow  but 
relentless  change,  which  a  touring  band  of 
presidential  aspirants  is  trying  to  under- 
stand m  advance  of  the  nation's  first  presi- 
dential primary  here  Feb.  24.  Zt  is  appropri- 
ate that  the  stone  face  looks  south  from  the 
White  Moimtains,  for  it  is  there,  between 
the  moun tarns  and  the  Massachusetts  border, 
that  its  stoic  countensmce  has  witnessed  the 
greatest  transformation. 

That  special  breed  of  men  whom  Webster 
Insisted  God  made  only  in  New  Hampshire 
are  finding  their  landscape  peopled  by  men 
created  in  lesser  jurisdictions.  Since  1960, 
New  Hampshire's  population  has  been  swol- 
len by  200,000.  More  than  half  of  the  new- 
comers are  from  other  states,  40  percent  from 
Massachusetts.  In  that  15  years  It  has  be- 
come, on  a  percentage  basis,  the  10th  fastest- 
growing  state  in  the  nation,  increasing  from 
737,681  to  625,600.  Projections  indicate  an- 
other 475,000  people  by  the  year  2000. 

Percentages  tend  to  exaggerate,  especially 
when  used  in  a  small  state  like  New  Hamp- 
shire, where  a  few  thousand  people  can  cre- 
ate sharp  shifts  in  population  percentages. 
New  Hampshire's  popidation  increases  re- 
flects trends  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
especially  the  Moimtain  States,  where  \irban 
dwellers  have  sought  a  better  quality  of  Ufe 
in  more  rural  setting^.  Likewise,  business  and 


indvistry,  under  pressiire  from  employes,  have 
been  moving  out  of  the  large  urban  areas. 

But  New  Hampshire  stlU  remains  a  small 
state,  ranking  41st  In  population  In  the  na- 
tion. If  It  were  a  city,  it  covld.  also  rank  41st 
among  the  nation's  cities.  New  Hampshire,  in 
effect.  Is  experiencing  the  early  stages  of  the 
spread  of  megalopolis,  that  vast  urban  sprawl 
covering  the  northeast  from  Washington, 
D.C.  to  southern  New  England.  The  tentacles 
of  megalopolis  have  reached  into  southern 
New  Hampshire  with  an  ever-tightening  grip. 
State  population  projections  underscore  the 
problems  of  growth.  The  three  southern  New 
Hampshire  counties  of  Cheshire,  HUlsbor- 
ough  and  Rockingham  are  expected  to  show 
a  combined  growth  of  420,000  people  by  the 
year  2000.  At  the  same  time,  the  rest  of  the 
state  can  expect  only  55,000  additional  resi- 
dents. 

Efforts  to  move  industry  and  Jobs  to  the 
northern  reaches  of  the  state  have  been  un- 
successful for  two  reasons.  First,  both  em- 
ployer and  employee  want  to  be  in  some  prox- 
inUty  to  the  urban  centers,  such  as  Boston, 
for  both  social  and  economic  reasons.  Sec- 
ond, the  White  Mountains  that  stretch 
across  the  center  of  the  state  form  a  natural 
barrier  against  northwest  expansion.  Enor- 
mous pressures  wUl  have  to  be  exerted  in  the 
south  before  there  will  be  a  leap  over  the 
mountains. 

Aside  from  the  appeal  of  the  environment, 
taxes  are  another  lure  to  those  moving  to 
New  Hampshire.  New  Hnmpshlre  is  the  only 
state  in  the  nation  with  neither  an  Income 
nor  a  sales  tax.  Its  state  government  is  sol- 
vent and  has  a  surplus  in  the  treasury.  Its 
fiscal  solvency  stems  prlmarUy  from  its 
eminently  successful  policy  of  Inducing  non- 
residents to  pay  for  the  state's  functions.  The 
state  motto,  "Live  Free  or  Die,"  has  been 
translated  by  critics  as.  "Let  Someone  Else 
Pay  the  Bills." 

In  New  Hampshire  it  is  the  wages  of  sin 
that  pay  the  bills.  More  than  half  of  Its 
ciurent  budget  of  $164  mllUon  has  been 
gleaned  from  the  pockets  of  those  who  smoke, 
drink  and  gamble — mostly  tourists.  It  was 
the  first  state  to  introduce  a  lottery  as  a 
revenue  producer  In  1963. 

Several  years  ago,  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture seriotisly  debated  constructing  gam- 
bling casinos  around  the  state  as  another  ef- 
fort to  attract  the  out-of-state  buck.  Op- 
ponents, with  tongue  in  cheek,  suggested  the 
revenue  would  not  be  sufficient.  Instead,  they 
proposed  "all  purpose  sin  centers"  that 
would  offer  proetitution,  aborations  and 
drugs.  That  proved  to  be  too  much  sin  and 
the  casino  idea  staUed  and  died. 

A  state  that  depends  so  heavily  on  toiuism 
as  a  source  of  Income  must  deal  heavily  in 
promotion.  Circus  showman  P.T.  Barnum 
once  stood  atop  Mt.  Washington,  and  gazing 
across  the  state,  declared  i:  to  be  "the  sec- 
ond greatest  show  on  earth."  If  New  Hamp- 
shire is  No.  2  in  salesmanship,  it  is  not  tor 
lack  of  trying  to  be  No.  1. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  it  so  zea- 
lously guards  Its  status  as  the  state  with  the 
first  presidential  primary'  Is  the  promotional 
value  it  gives  to  the  state.  The  primary  may 
be  the  first  step  In  the  democratic  process 
of  selecting  a  President,  but  in  New  Hamp- 
shire It  l3  equally  an  exercise  in  hucksterlsm. 
Promotional  and  financial  rewards  to  the 
state  from  the  quadrennial  primary  have 
been  estimated  to  range  from  $5  to  (10  mil- 
lion, nearly  aU  of  it  spent  by  nonresidents. 

New  Hampshire's  promotional  eff.'rts  ap- 
pear to  have  the  greatest  appeal  among  the 
"sinners"  of  Massachusetts.  In  many  ways, 
jilassachusetts  is  the  best  thing  New  Hamp- 
shire has  going  for  It.  New  Hampshire's  state- 
operated  liquor  stores  sell  an  estimated  50 
percent  of  their  stock  to  Bay  Staters.  Prof- 
its from  liquor  sales  contribute  the  largest 
single  anKmnt  to  the  state's  general  fund. 
This  year  it  will  be  about  932  mlUlon. 

Nen-spaper  advertisMnents  aiq>ear  in  Mass- 
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aetauMtta  border  communities  touting  the 
cheaper  liquor  pricee  In  Kew  Bampsblre. 
where  rneuy  of  the  storee  are  conrenlently 
located  near  the  Mamachuaetts  border.  Re- 
tail advertisement*  also  appear  In  Massachu- 
■ets  newq^Mpers  reminding  the  readers  that 
there  to  no  ealea  tax  on  merchandlaa  bought 
In  New  Hampshire.  When  Masncbnaetts 
raised  the  state  liquor  tax  20  percent  last 
July,  New  Hampshire  liquor  sales,  partly  re- 
flecting this.  climt>ed  el^ht  percent. 

On  any  Friday  night  during  the  summer 
or  ski  seaaous,  the  principal  arteries  from 
Massachusetts  to  New  Hampshire  are  literally 
clogged  with  ISay  Staters  nuhlng  to  their 
second  homes  or  tourist  spas.  They  are  met 
by  toll  booths  that  extract  from  them  money 
that  Is  used  to  construct  and  maintain  New 
Hampshire  highways.  The  gasoline  they  pur- 
cha.se  la  New  Hampshire  includes  a  tax  that 
goes  to  the  same  purpose.  Such  collections 
are  so  lucrative  that  New  Hampshire's  hl^- 
way  fund  la  self  sustaining. 

Maesachuaetta  serves  a  dual  purpcwe.  If  it 
to  New  Hampshire's  anaucial  sngel.  It  to  also 
Ita  fiscal  devil.  When  proposals  for  broaden- 
ing New  Hamp.shire's  regressive  tax  system 
are  advanced  in  the  Legislature,  hscal  oon- 
aeryativea  point  south  to  Maesachuaetta — 
they  call  It  "Ta.xachuaetts" — and,  like  a 
parent  warning  hto  children  against  l^eeplng 
bad  company,  offer  a  "tlo-you-want-to-end- 
up  like  them"  arfcument. 

Interestingly,  30.000  residents  of  New 
Hampshire  work  In  Masachusetts  and  pay  in- 
come taxes  to  UasaachuMtts  on  their  earn- 
ings there.  MasaaebOMtta's  pay  scales  are 
higher  than  New  ItMnpaMre's  and  many  of 
the  jobs  require  higher  skllto  than  New 
Hampshire  Joba. 

Since  July.  1070.  New  Hanip^hire  has  man- 
aged to  collect  tl3.5  million  from  residents 
of  Maine,  ICaaaachusetts  and  Vermont  who 
work  in  New  Hampshire.  The  VS.  Supr«ne 
Court  last  year  declared  the  action  Illegal. 

The  New  Hampahire  legislature  had  ap- 
proved a  conunuter  tax  that  aaaeaed  at  four 
percent  earnings  of  any  non-realdant  in  ex- 
cess of  #2000.  It  amounted  to  an  income  tax 
on  outsiders  that  New  Hampshire  has  refused 
to  apply  to  its  own  populace.  The  Battle  Is 
eonUnubig.  The  three  states  are  now  trying 
to  get  a  reluctant  New  Rampehlre  to  give 
back  Its  Ill-gotten  gains  and  the  cane  Is  now 
awaiting  a  U.S.  Supreme  Coiurt  Judgment  on 
the  refund. 

New  Hampshire  gets  another  plus  from 
the  neighbor  its  ix>lltlcians  frequently  cas- 
tigate. Bustoeese.^  that  move  Into  New  Hamp- 
shire find  the  proximity  of  Bos'^on  an  added 
Incentive  for  the  employees  they  bring  with 
them.  When  Wheelabrator-Frye,  a  multina- 
tional company,  decided  to  move  Its  corpo- 
rate offices  to  the  Hampton-Exeter  region, 
it  produced  a  16-page  color  brochure  for  Its 
employees  outlining  the  advantages  of  the 
new  location.  It  Included  four  color  photos 
o*  Boston — Including  a  night  shot  of  the 
city's  Combat  Zone — and  gave  considerable 
space  to  the  attractions  of  Massachusetts  as 
a  cultural  and  social  center. 

Some  who  have  moved  to  New  Hampshire 
to  eaeape  taxes  in  other  states  are  finding 
the  experience  somewhat  less  satisfying  than 
they  thought.  Local  property  taxes  are  be- 
coming a  critical  burden  In  many  communi- 
ties. New  Hampshire  depends  on  the  property 
tax  as  a  source  of  revenue  more  than  most 
states.  While  the  state  budget  is  sound,  many 
of  the  state's  234  communities  are  hard- 
presMd  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  sky- 
rocketing populations,  especially  In  the 
southern  tier.  This  to  the  result  of  the  state 
providing  only  minimal  aid  to  the  communi- 
ties, which  must  bear  most  of  the  burdens 
thMoselves,  especially  In  the  area  of  educa- 
tion. The  state  ranks  BOth  in  the  nation  in 
Its  share  of  public  education  coats. 

However,  in  terms  of  the  total  funds  spent 
on  education  In  the  statsi.  tlie  state  ranks 


about  aoth.  This  reflecttt  the  M  percent  share 
of  the  education  coats  raised  from  property 
taxes  in  the  local  communities. 

While  Improvements  are  being  made.  New 
Hampshire  to  not  the  best  place  to  live  If 
you  are  poor,  old  or  have  mental  problems. 
Despite  itH  rather  Uberal  attitude  toward 
raising  money.  New  Hampshire  liaa  been  tra- 
ditionally conservative  about  ■p«»«<««"g  It.  Its 
welfare  reguiatk>ns  are  among  the  most 
stringent  In  the  nation.  Aid  to  dependent 
children  funds  are  denied  to  auy  family  with 
an  able-bodied  male  In  the  home,  an  espe- 
cially rigid  rule  during  current  high  em- 
ployment. It  encourages  divorce  and  separa- 
tion. 

Aid  to  retarded  clilldren  Is  minimal  and 
the  state  mental  hospital  has  lost  Its  accred- 
itation, altiiough  Improvemeuts  are  under- 
\bay  In  both  areas. 

PoUtics  In  New  Hampahire  is  clo.sely  allied 
to  fiscal  restraint,  especially  at  the  state  level. 
This  is  not  a  recent  pheiujmeuon.  It  was  bom 
In  the  coloiilal  past.  While  new  trends  are 
emergln^r.  New  Hampshire  continues  to  oper- 
ate Its  government  with  an  18th  Century 
approach. 

The  committees  are  stioitg  and  the  cenf-al 
government,  the  state,  to  weak.  There  U  a 
traditional  fear  of  central  authority,  of  a 
powerful  executive.  Ehirlng;  the  !ate  1700s,  the 
people  of  the  area  around  Hanover  lii  north- 
western New  Hampshire  were  In  rebellion 
against  the  state.  They  threateited  to  secede 
aiMl  form  a  new  state.  They  were  angered 
when  the  second  of  the  state's  three  oonstl- 
tutk>ns  failed  to  provide  each  town  with  a 
representative  to  the  General  Court.  Mosl 
had  come  from  Connecticut  where  such  rep- 
resentation was  the  nUe.  In  179S,  when  the 
hnal  constitution  was  drawn.  Its  designers 
Included  a  provision  for  a  legtolator  from 
each  town,  to  assuage  the  rebel  anger. 

It  was  that  acUoa  that  makes  the  New 
Hampihtre  House  of  Bapnaentatives,  with 
400  MMBibcrs,  the  third  largaat  ICKlalative  as- 
sembly hi  the  English-speaking  world.  Only 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Britlalt  Parliament  exceed  it  in  alae.  It  was 
the  basis  for  the  Independence  of  the  com- 
munities and  the  fiscal  autonomy  that  has 
now  placed  nmny  of  them  on  the  edge  of 
financial  difficulty. 

Supporters  of  the  system  argue  that  it  Is 
more  democratic  because  H  places  the  deci- 
sion-making at  the  grass-roots  level.  But 
new  pressures,  created  by  luhanlxaUon  and 
Federal  regulations,  arc  building,'  on  New 
Hampahire.  They  are  pressures  that  it  can- 
not avoid  and  that  are  likely  to  force  a  re- 
vamping of  government  policies,  especially 
In  the  areas  of  taxation. 

Increasingly,  new  residents  from  other 
states  an  saaklng  more  of  the  services  that 
tlMy  beeame  accustomed  to  In  their  old  sur- 
roundings, such  as  sewat'e  treatment  plants. 
water  supplies,  full-time  police  and  fire  de- 
partments, and  expansion  of  schools.  At  the 
same  time,  as  communities  grow  in  size.  Fed- 
eral regulations  Impoiw  demands  for  im- 
provements in  water  quality,  pollution  prob- 
lems and  safety  regulations.  Planning  boards 
now  are  k>eing  forced  to  keep  detailed  records 
to  cope  with  the  growing  trend  to  oourt 
actions. 

A  ban  on  opeu-burniug  dumps  mandated 
by  the  state  to  prevent  leaching  of  pollution 
Into  water  supplies  to  a  case  in  point.  Many 
of  the  smaller  communities,  especially  In  the 
north,  find  the  edict  ridiculous.  They  have 
always  done  It  that  way.  While  the  state  has 
Insisted  dumps  be  closed,  it  has  not  provided 
funds  for  the  cost  and  that  will  bring  added 
burdeas  on  the  communities. 

Federal  revenue  sharlrg  also  has  delayed 
the  day  of  reckoning  for  Ne^v  Hampshire's  tax 
policies.  Since  Its  Inception  in  1973,  Uncle 
Sam  has  given  New  Haorpshlre  $70.8  mUlion 
In  rev«n\te  sharing  funds.  The  local  oom- 
munltles  have  reoelTed  $«»  million  of  tMs 


total.  Congress  currently  la  reviewing  the 
wisdom  of  extending  the  program  beyond  Ite 
termination  date  at  the  end  of  1976.  Elimina- 
tion of  revenue  sharing  woukf  have  close  to 
catastrophic  results  for  the  state  and  the 
communities.  It  would  require  either  a  cot- 
back  in  already  minimal  services  or  a  new 
method  of  taxation. 

New  taxes  would  likely  take  the  form  of  an 
Income  tax  or  a  sales  tax,  the  latter  appear- 
ing more  likely.  In  keoping  with  the  state's 
tradition  of  getting  tourists  to  pay  the  bills. 
There  Is  a  small  but  growing  number  of  sup- 
porters of  a  new  tax  policy  In  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

Prof.  Richard  Winters  of  the  Dartmouth 
College  government  department  conducted  a 
survey  of  legislators  last  year  on  the  sub- 
ject of  taxes.  It  was  a  random  sample  of 
212  of  the  400  House  members.  The  prelim- 
inary resullfi  indicate  that  44  percent  of 
those  sampled  would  be  disposed  toward  a 
"broad  baae"  tax  of  some  sort  If  traced  with 
a  fchort-fall  In  state  revenue  of  |20  million. 

Prof.  Winters  explains:  "This  Indicates 
there  is  a  hard  group  favoring  new  revenue 
burdens  but  there  to  no  agreement  among 
the  others.  What  happens  is  liberals  favor 
new  revenue  burdens  bu"  there  to  no  agree- 
ment among  the  others.  What  happens  l« 
liberals  favor  an  Income  tax  but  never  favor 
cutting  services  so  they  join  that  splinter 
group  in  the  middle  that  favors  gambling, 
room  and  meal  taxes  and  taxing  tourists. 
Solutions,  therefore,  become  solutioiu 
which  are  piecemeal.  Incremental.  spUnttr, 
impoving  burdens  ou  people  from  out  of 
t>tate,  because  they  can't  agree  ou  a  new  tax." 
Tba  more  prot>perous  residents  of  the  state 
aduUttedly  do  not  pay  their  fair  share  of  the 
coats  of  government.  However,  they  are  the 
group  that  has  repeatedly  proposed  an  in- 
come tax,  with  exemptions  for  those  earniog 
lew  thku  $10,000.  But  it  has  been  those  In 
the  lower  Income  brackets  who  have  re- 
peatedly worked  to  defeat  the  tax  idea,  al- 
though th^  would  be  the  ones  to  benefit 
most. 

An  unresolved  question  to  what  effect  the 
new  resldenu  will  have  on  changing  the 
political  and  economic  structures  of  the 
•tate.  There  to  general  agreement  anoong 
scholars  and  state  officials  that  the  newsr 
residents  tend  to  be  more  liberal  and  are 
likely  to  be  Democrats  rather  than  RepubUr 
cans.  But  at  the  same  time,  since  many  of 
them  came  to  the  state  tor  reasons  of  taxa- 
tion, they  also  are  likely  to  be  flseally  oon- 
servatlve.  Thto  to  likely  to  create  some 
schbtophrenia  among  the  new  arrlvala.  whose 
growing  demands  for  life's  amenities  as  pro- 
vided by  the  government  come  into  oon- 
llct  with  their  cotMiern  over  tax  increase*. 
But  the  greatest  mental  confiicts  appear 
to  reside  In  tlaose  presidential  candidates 
who  come  to  New  Hampahire  seeking  votes 
New  Hampshire  scares  hell  out  of  them  be- 
cause of  the  myth  tl>at  somebow  the  state 
is  abnormal  and  not  repraaantative  of  ttie 
nation. 

Pollster  Patrick  Cadell  of  Cambridge, 
Maaa.,  who  has  repeatedly  surveyed  the  popu- 
lation, does  not  view  It  as  an  abberation.  "It 
to  an  unfair  rap."  says  Cadell.  "It  to  not  some 
weird  strange  place.  It  to  as  representative  as 
any  other  small  state  and  perhaps  ntore  so. 
Its  voting  patterns  since  10<>4  have  not  been 
unusual.  In  terms  ot  attitudes,  New  Hamp- 
shire to  not  that  much  different  from  any 
place  around  the  country.  Its  views  on  na- 
tional Issues  are  tixe  same.  Its  internal  state 
attitude  about  taxes  is  really  not  that  much 
different  from  that  of  a  lot  of  other  small 
states  looking  at  large  states." 

A  profile  of  the  typical  New  Hampshire 
voter  would  look  something  like  thto: 

A  married  woman  who  lives  In  tlM  town  of 
Pembroke,  the  population  center  of  tlie  state- 
Her  husband  to  likely  to  work  In  manufac- 
turing.  Am  a   married   women,   tM  too,  Is 
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likely  to  work,  btit  in  a  clerical  Job.  She  to 
U  years  old  and  has  a  high  school  educa- 
tion. The  family  income  to  between  $10,000 
uxA  »i  5,000.  They  own  their  own  home, 
which  to  more  than  20  years  old,  and  to 
valued  at  about  $19,000. 

Part  of  the  mythology  about  New  Hamp- 
Bhore  surrounds  the  stereotype  of  northern 
Kew  England,  the  qi»lnt  villages,  spacloiis 
greens  siuroundlug  lovely  white  churches 
snd  rolling  farms  on  isolated  dirt  roads.  Most 
of  populated  New  Hampshire  does  not  fit  the 
stereotype.  That  to  perhaps  the  reason  that 
Jokes  about  New  Englanders  visually  are  di- 
rected toward  Maine  fishermen  and  Vermont 
farmers,  for  New  Hampshire  to  basically  a 
manufacturing  state,  despite  the  emphasto  on 
tourism.  A  visitor  to  more  likely  to  encounter 
a  French-Canadian  accent  than  a  Yankee 
twang. 

As  one  student  of  Kew  England  remarks, 
"It  Is  very  difficult  to  become  romantic  about 
New  Hampahire  the  way  you  can  become  ro- 
mantic about  Maine  and  Vermont.  New 
Hampshire  to  really  a  very  fragmented  so- 
ciety m  which  a  huge  Industrial  center  like 
Manchester  changes  the  Image  of  'an  entire 
state.  Vermont  has  no  such  mar  upon  Its 
escutcheon." 

Foreign  stock  in  1970  represented  23.1  per- 
cent of  New  Hampshire's  population,  of  170,- 
550  people.  Canadians  account  for  more  than 
half  the  total,  96,834.  While  New  Hampshire's 
population  grows  larger,  the  average  age  of 
Its  population  gets  younger.  Between  1960 
and  1970  the  median  age  dropped  from  31  to 
28.  Despite  the  population  climb.  New  Hamp- 
shire has  managed  to  maintain  the  lowest 
unemployment  rate  in  New  England,  averag- 
ing 7.2  percent  last  year. 

Service  Industries  such  as  finance,  insur- 
ance and  real  estate  accommodate  a  growing 
share  of  the  state's  work  force,  while  manu- 
facturing to  declining,  Thto  accounts  for  the 
clerical  force  that  provides  jobs  for  many  of 
New  Hampshire's  married  wonoen,  45  percent 
of  whom  are  employed.  It  to  the  service  In- 
dustries that  are  responsible  for  the  state's 
employment  performance. 

Also  contributing  to  the  employment  rate 
In  New  Hampshire  is  the  ability  of  the  state 
to  attract  new  business  and  industry.  Gov- 
ernment policies  that  hold  taxes  to  a  mini- 
mum, attractive  natural  landscapes,  a  labor 
force  with  a  high  work  ethic  and  production 
record,  and  a  weak  labor  movement  all  are 
attractive  to  new  firms  and  the  expansion  of 
those  already  In  place. 

When  an  Insurance  company  moved  Its 
office  to  New  Hampshire  from  Boston  It  found 
that  the  absentee  record  for  Monday  morn- 
ing among  Its  women  clerks  was  only  2  per- 
cent. In  Boston  It  had  been  as  high  as  20 
percent.  Employees  also  tend  to  stay  with  one 
company  for  long  periods  of  time,  reducing 
the  demands  for  training  new  employees  as 
a  reult  of  constant  employee  turnover. 

Wages  in  New  Hampshire  tend  to  be  lower 
than  the  national  average.  At  $3.80  per  hour, 
the  state's  hourly  wage  to  virell  below  the  na- 
tion's hourly  wage  of  $4.73  and  the  New 
England  average  of  $4.36. 

Businesses  also  find  acceptable  New  Hamp- 
shire's tax  on  business  profits,  a  tax  of  seven 
percent  on  NET  profit  which  alloy's  operators 
ot  some  businesses  to  take  their  salaries  from 
the  profits  before  the  tax  to  levied. 

State  government  in  New  Hampshire,  ac- 
cording to  business  and  professional  people 
who  deal  with  it,  enjoys  a  high  integrity 
rating.  Atoo  rated  hlgjily  by  the  same  people 
to  the  competence  of  professional  employees 
In  the  middle  and  upper  echelons,  despite  the 
fact  that  government  wages  are  comparative- 
ly low. 

One  business  firm  that  moved  into  the 
state  from  a  Middle  Atlantic  state  was  lib- 
erally aided  by  agents  from  the  state  Depart- 
ment of  Resources  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment. Several  months  after  the  move,  agents 
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from  the  department  returned  to  determine 
If  there  was  anything  else  they  could  con- 
tribute. To  their  astonishment,  they  received 
a  cold  recepUon  that  bordered  on  insult. 

It  wasn't  unta  sometime  later  that  they 
learned  the  reason.  Officers  of  the  firm  had 
received  a  similar  visit  from  government  em- 
ployees m  their  former  location.  Those  em- 
ployees wen  looking  for  bribe  money.  They 
expected  no  less  In  New  Hampshire. 

COMPARISON  OF  UNITED  STATES  VERSUS  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Hamp- 
shire 


United 
States 


Population  characteristics: 

Percent  of  United  States  population. 

Urban  residence  (percent).. 56.5  616 

Foreign  stock  (percent) 23.1  16.5 

Negro  (percsiit) 0-*  ILl 

Median  age 28.2  28.1 

Median  voting  age 43.2  43.0 

Per  capiti  income J4,578  K918 

Median  school  years  completed 12.2  12.1 

Low  Income  families  (percent)... 6.7  10.7 

Aged 65 eiHl  over (percMit) 12.0  10.0 

Aged45te64(percmit) 22.0  2a  0 

Aged  18  to  44  (percent) 35.0  38.0 

Aged  17  and  under  (percent) 30.0  32.0 

Military  vetarans  (percenO *  49. 7  45. 8 

Employment  characteristics 


Percent  of  U.S.  labor  force. 
Mamif  actairing  (percant). . 


White  coHar  (nuie  oercent). 
White  collar  (female  percent). . 


31 

....     38.7 

-—     .53.8 

Average  aneinptoymant  (197^  percant). .       7. 2 

Average  hoeily  wage $3.90 

Housing  characteristics: 

Owner  occapied  (percent) 6«.2 

Median  number  o)  rooms S.2 

Lacking  some  or  all  plumbing... 4. 3 

Persons  per  housing  unit 2.7 

Median  value  owner  occupied $16,657 

Median  renL J99 


26 

40.0 

61.7 

8.5 

$4.37 

62.9 

5.8 

5.5 

2.7 

117, 100 

$108 


>  Based  on  1970  U.S.  Census  or  more  recent  data  where 

available. 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Jovirnal] 

A  BuMPT  Test  TaacK  That  WcmKs 

(By  Albert  R.  Htmt) 

CoNcoao,  N.H. — Once  mM«  the  politi- 
cians and  the  press  are  stomping  through 
the  snow  up  here,  engaging  In  the  quadren- 
nial ritual  that  begins  another  presidential 
election  year. 

And  with  the  first  presidential  primary 
of  the  season  only  two  weeks  away,  once 
more  one  hears  the  customary  argument 
that  whatever  thto  state's  voters  decide  on 
Feb.  24  will  be  basically  meaningless.  New 
Hampshire  to  a  tiny,  atypical  state,  it's 
said  so  beset  by  Its  own  difficulties  that 
It's  lU-sulted  to  make  any  national  declara- 
tions. 

Perhaps  there's  a  little  truth  to  this,  but 
only  a  little.  For  a  strong  case  can  be  made 
that  New  Hampshire  to  as  good  a  place  as 
any  to  begin  the  process  of  selecting  a  Presi- 
dent. 

The  simple  fact  to  that  no  state  or  area  Is 
the  perfect  microcosm  of  the  nation.  "New 
Hampshire  has  its  imperfections,  but  we 
don't  fit  into  any  nice  little  patterns,"  says 
William  Treat,  a  Hampton,  N.H.,  bank  presi- 
dent and  former  Republican  national  com- 
mitteeman. "I  don't  think  we  are  any  less 
of  a  cross  section  than  New  York  City  or 
Mississippi  or  Texas." 

Piuiihermore,  New  Hampshire  voters  over 
the  years  have  rendered  many  judgments 
that  have  tiu:ned  out  to  be  remarkably  rep- 
resentative of  the  sentiments  of  huge,  and 
often  majority,  segments  of  the  national 
electorate.  Consider: 

In  1952,  the  Granite  State  launched  the 
presidency  of  Dwlght  Eisenhower  by  picking 
him  solidly  over  the  late  Sen.  Robert  Taft. 
Before  that  vote,  the  war  hero  had  never 
faced  a  political  test. 

In  1964.  Sen.  Barry  Goldwater  quickly 
displayed  in  campaigning  here  the  sort  of 
suicidal  candor  that  contributed  to  doom- 


ing his  presidential  hopes.  Sen.  Ooldwater's 
huge  early  lead  here  rapidly  dwindled  and 
he  finish  a  dtotant  second  to  write-in  candi- 
date Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

Four  years  later,  the  New  Hampshire  vote 
began  President  Lyndon  Johnson's  down- 
fall. He  came  in  first,  thanks  to  a  well- 
orchestrated  write-in  effort,  but  the  sur- 
prisingly strong  showing  of  Sen.  Eugene 
McCarthy  revealed  the  President's  vulner- 
ability; several  weeks  later  Mr.  Johnson 
withdrew  as  a  candidate  for  reelection. 

— ^That  same  year,  Richard  Nixon  dem- 
onstrated In  the  New  Hampshire  primary 
that  he  was  far  from  being  a  washed-up 
loser.  The  Nixon  victory  here  began  hto 
amazing  political  comeback. 

— ^lu   1972,  the  softness  in  support  that 

0.4 eventually   destroyed   Maine   Sen.    Edmund 

Muskle's  campaign  was  evident  first  In  New 
Hampshire.  Although  he  edged  Sen.  George 
McGovem,  the  fact  that  Mr.  Mviskle  won  so 
iinimpresslvely  In  a  neighboring  state  slowed 
hto  momentum;  soon,  he  dropped  out  of  the 

All  this  supports  the  contention  of  Hugh 
Gregg,  former  New  Hampshire  governor  and 
now  Ronald  Reagan's  campaign  manager, 
that  "the  record  belies  the  argument  thto  to 
a  bad  testing  ground."  By  no  means  to  the 

.4 record  perfect:   Democrats  here  twice  went 

""  ~"     for  Sen.  Estes  Kefauver.  But  the  chtef  role 

of  early  primaries  to  to  "window  out"  the 
weak;  over  the  years,  New  Hampshire  has 
done  that  well. 

The  process  may  be  repeated  here  on  Feb. 
24.  Whoever  loses  the  Ford-Reagan  contest 
vrlll  be  vreakened,  though  not  fatally.  But 
New  Hampshire  voters  could  effectively  elimi- 
nate several  contenders  In  the  large  Demo- 
cratic field. 

Still,  some  criitcs  say,  thto  Is  a  bad  place 
to  start  the  presidential  race.  "Now  to  the 
time — long  before  the  results  are  in — ^to  sugr 
gest  we  might  well  Ignore  New  Hamjjshlre," 
political  analyst  Neal  Pelrce  wrote  recently. 
"The  reason:  The  state  to  so  paralyzed  in 
creating  decent  policies  for  Its  own  citizens 
that  any  verdict  it  renders  on  potential  Pres- 
idents is  deeply  suspect." 

No  doubt.  New  Hampshire  has  problems. 
Many  of  Its  public  services  are  inferior  and 
the  state  seems  to  elect  more  than  its  share 
of  second-raters  to  state  office.  But  New 
Hampshire,  nevertheless,  has  managed  to 
avoid  the  severe  economic  difficulties  facing 
some  of  its  neighboring  states.  And  as  for 
its  political  climate,  a  New  Hampshire  polit- 
ical climate,  a  New  Hampshire  politician  re- 
marks, "We  take  a  much  higher  road  to  presi- 
dential politics  than  we  do  to  state  elec- 
tions." 

One  exception  to  thto  generality  to  the 
uninhibited  performance  of  erratic  William 
Loeb,  pubUsher  of  the  Manchester  TTnlon 
Leader,  who  has  earned  national  notoriety 
wlUi  hto  abusive  attaolcs  on  the  families  of 
candidates  he  dtolikes.  But  Mr.  Loeb's  in- 
fluence probably  to  overrated,  though  the 
Union  Leader  to  the  state's  largest  newspa- 
per. Besides,  anyone  who  to  qualified  to  oc- 
cupy the  Oval  Office  should  be  able  to 
weather  the  likes  of  William  Loeb. 

Finally,  there's  the  notion  that  New 
Hampshire  to  inhabited  by  a  parochial  pop- 
vOatlon  imllke  the  meltliig  pot  of  America. 
"The  myth  holds  that  New  Hampshire  to 
full  of  twangy,  skinflint  Uncle  Ephs  or  Un- 
cle Calebs  who  make  their  living  by  whit- 
tling antiques,  milking  cows  and  fleecing 
tourists."  presidential  campaign  chronicler 
Theodore  White  has  written.  "Nothing, 
however,  could  be  more  wrong." 

Actually,  New  Hampshire  to  one  of  the 
most  Industrialized  states  in  the  country; 
blue  collar  workers  comprise  42%  of  the 
work  force,  compared  to  only  34%  In  neigh- 
boring Massachitoetts.  Less  than  1%  of 
the  state's  population  are  blacks,  but 
otherwise  there's  a  decided  ethnic  mix 
that  makes  for  interesting  politics. 
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Moreover.  New  Hampshire  citizens  teke 
their  political  reeponslbUlties  seriously. 
They  attexKl  many  poUtical  BeaBions  am 
then  turn  out  to  vote  in  Impressively  large 
ntunbers. 

Tills,  of  ooivRe.  necessitates  a  lot  of  per- 
sonal, even  door-to-door,  campaigning. 
"This  state  reaUy  reqiUres  candidates  to 
go  to  the  people  and  listen  and  respond," 
says  Joseph  Orandmalson,  who  ran  Oeorge 
McGovern's  1972  presidential  campaign  here. 
"For  the  opening  primary,  I  think  that's 
much  better  than  going  into  some  big  state 
and  running  a  media  campaign." 

Unquestionably,  the  entire  sjrstem  of  nom- 
InaUng  Presidents  needs  some  overhaul.  A 
way  nhoiild  be  found,  for  instance,  to  aborten 
the  ever-lengthening  period  of  time  In  which 
the  contests  arc  waged. 

But  as  long  as  the  nation  Li  saddled  with 
the  present  system.  New  Hampohlre.  wttb 
Its  Imperfections,  really  Isnt  a  bad  place  to 
start. 
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'     TRIBUTE  TO  CECIL  E.  NEWMAN 
DECEASED 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  earUer 
this  montli  one  of  Minnesota's  outstand- 
ing civil  rights  leaders,  Cecil  E.  Newman, 
died.  Tbroughout  his  life.  Cecil  Newman 
was  tastnimental  in  efforts  to  secure 
equal  opportunity  and  human  dignity  for 
blacks  and  other  minorities  in  Minne- 
sota. 

Newman  came  to  Minnesota  in  1922. 
He  took  a  Job  as  a  Pullman  car  porter 
on  the  raihroad,  where  he  wrote  edi- 
torials for  different  newspapers  in  be- 
tween runs.  In  1934,  with  only  $65  and  a 
rented  typewriter  he  laimched  two  news- 
papers of  his  own — the  Spokesman  and 
the  Recorder — which  were  to  become 
the  chief  sources  of  black-community 
news  in  the  Twin  Cities  area. 

Through  his  journalism  Mr.  Newman 
embarked  on  a  constructive  and  never- 
ending  campaign  for  justice  and  equal 
opportunity  for  all,  using  his  position  to 
articulate  demands  for  better  housing 
for  blacks  and  to  urge  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Federal  fair  employment  prac- 
tices commission  in  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota to  investigate  charges  of  hiring  dis- 
crimination. 

By  the  1950's  Newman  was  recognized 
as  the  outstanding  leader  in  the  black 
community  although  he  eschewed  the 
nonviolent  dii*ect  action  of  other  civil 
rights  leaders  of  the  time.  like  Roy 
Wllkins,  a  close  friend  and  executive  di- 
rector of  the  NAACP,  Newman  has  dem- 
onstrated a  tolerance,  patience,  and 
steadfast  perseverance  In  moving  to- 
ward freedom  and  equal  opportxmity  for 
.all. 

In  1974  Cecil  Newman  was  honored  by 
the  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews  for  40  years  of  promoting 
racial  harmony  and  equality  and  broth- 
erhood. Cecil  Newman  has  been  a  spiri- 
tual leader,  friend,  and  adviser  to  many 
people  and  many  communities  in  Minne- 
sota. His  death  is  a  great  loss  and  has 
saddened  all  of  those  who  knew  and  re- 
spected him.  Minnesota  has  lost  a  great 
friend. 


THE  NORTHERN  MARIANAS 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow 
the  Senate  is  scheduled  to  debate  and 
vote  upon  House  Joi&i  Resolution  649. 


the  covenant  to  establish  a  Cbnunon- 
wealth  of  the  Northern  Marianas.  I  sup- 
port Senate  iMWroval  of  the  covenant. 
Ttie  Northern  Marianas  consist  of  14 
small  islands  of  183.9  square  miles  of 
total  land  area  and  a  population  of 
14,000.  The  peoples  of  the  Northern 
Marianas  are  united  with  the  people  of 
Guam,  which  is  U.S.  territory,  by  lan- 
guage, culture,  religion,  and  common 
family  ties.  The  islands  have  been  ad- 
minLstered  by  the  United  States  since 
World  War  II  and  a.s  a  part  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Lslands  since 
1947. 

Under  article  6  of  tlie  Trusteeship 
Agreement,  the  United  States  obligated 
itself  to  develop  the  peoples  of  the  ter- 
ritory toward  self-government  or  inde- 
pendence and  to  recofcnize  the  freely 
expressed  will  of  the  people  In  an  act  of 
.self-determination.  For  more  than  25 
years,  the  people  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
anas have  expresi>ed  their  desire  to  enter 
into  a  permanent  political  relationship 
with  the  United  States. 

After  advance  consultation  with  the 
Congress  and  acknowledgment  by  the 
Joint  Committee  of  Future  Status  of  the 
Congress  of  Micronesia,  negotiations  on 
the  status  of  Uie  territory  were  under- 
taken. Tlu-oughout  the  2»;j-year  period 
of  the  negotiations.  Congress  was  contin- 
uously consulted.  On  June  17.  1975,  In 
a  United  Nations  observed  plebiscite,  95 
percent  of  the  registered  voters  cast  their 
ballots  with  a  78.8  percent  majority  sup- 
porting Commonwealth  status  for  the 
Northern  Marlana.s.  The  United  Nations 
Trusteeship  Council  was  kept  fully  In- 
formed before  and  during  the  Marianas 
status  negotiations. 

In  order  to  a.ssure  that  Congress  was 
kept  fully  informed  of  developments  re- 
lating to  the  negotiations,  the  covenant 
was  not  signed  until  after  it  had  been 
reviewed  by  key  members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Interior  Committees. 

Mr.  President,  the  covenant  is  essen- 
tially a  Federal  Relations  Act  establish- 
ing a  new  Commonwealth  of  the  North- 
em  Marianas  Islands  in  permanent  po- 
UUcal  unl<m  with  the  United  States.  The 
covenant  provides  that  the  Northern 
Marianas  win  be  a  self-governing  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  functioning 
within  the  boimds  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion and  under  the  traditional  powers  of 
UJ3.  congressional  authority  over  terri- 
tories. 

I  cannot  overemphn.size  the  scrupu- 
lously honest  and  op«i  fashion  In  which 
the  plebiscite  was  conducted.  The  people 
of  the  Northern  Marianas  had  a  choice 
either  to  remain  with  the  Cai-ollnes  and 
Marshalls  In  either  an  independent  sta- 
tus or  some  form  of  free  association  with 
the  United  States,  or  to  support  the 
covenant  and  the  extension  of  U.S.  sov- 
ereignty over  their  Islands. 

Once  agreement  has  been  reached  with 
tlie  remainder  of  the  trust  tei'ritory  and 
after  all  of  the  peoples  ccmcemed  have 
had  the  right  to  express  fretiy  their 
wishes  as  to  their  future  political  status, 
our  Government  then  Intends  to  bring 
the  matter  of  termination  of  out  trustee- 
ship before  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council. 
Mr.  President.  I  believe  prompt  ap- 


proval of  House  Joint  Resdiitlai  64i  k 
in  «be  interest  of  both  the  Ukiltal  State 
and  the  peoples  of  the  Northern  Ife. 
rtans.  Apmxma  of  the  eovenaat  taner. 
row  wffl  demonstrate  the  adherence  of 
the  United  States  to  the  principle  of  po- 
litical self-determination  to  which  this 
country  has  long  been  dedicated.  Ov 
vote  will  demonstrate  the  reqwet  of  ov 
Naticm  for  the  overwhelming  wMms  «f 
the  people  as  expressed  in  a  UJV.sih- 
served  plebiscite.  It  will  provide  conoete 
evidence  of  the  determination  of  the 
United  States  to  fulflU  our  responsibili- 
ties as  administering  authority  under 
the  trusteeship  agreement. 

A  vote  in  support  of  the  covenant  will 
provide  an  incentive  for  the  other  dis- 
tricts of  the  Tiust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands  to  move  ahead  in  negotiar 
tions  with  the  United  States  In  order  to 
work  out  their  future  political  status  and 
thas  speed  up  orderly  pi-ogress  towaid 
termination  of  tlie  trusteeship  and  the 
responsibilities  which  it  entails  for  the 
United  States. 

And,  finally,  a  favorable  vote  win  pro- 
vide a  structure  for  the  building  of  tbe 
institutions  of  self-government  long  de- 
sired by  tlic  people.  This  will  be  accom- 
plished thiough  funds  already  authorised 
by  the  Senate  pending  approval  of  the 
covenant. 

On  the  other  hand,  deferring  i4>provaI 
of  the  Marianas  Covenant  Is  not  in  ttw 
Interest  of  any  of  the  parties  c<Hiceined. 
Failure  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  ap- 
prove the  covenant  now  would  create  im- 
certainty  as  to  the  political  future  of  the 
northern  Marianas  and  thereby  create 
tension  and  deep  frustration  on  the  part 
of  the  peoples  of  that  area.  It  would 
contribute  to  a  potentially  unstable  po- 
litical situation  by  forcing  the  northern 
Marianas  to  participate  In  the  political 
process  of  other  dlstiicts  when  both  par- 
ties desiie  to  go  their  separate  ways. 

Defeat  of  the  covenant  would  raise  se- 
rious Questions  as  to  U.S.  credibility  and 
make  the  future  negotiating  environment 
for  the  termination  of  the  U.S.  trustee- 
ship over  the  Pacific  islands  much  more 
strained  and  difficult.  It  would  also  un- 
dermine confidence  in  our  Nation  and 
raise  doubts  as  to  whether  agreemoits 
can  be  reached  even  when  thegr  have  been 
WOTked  out  over  a  period  of  years  with 
the  foil  blessing  and  advice  of  those  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  charged  with 
legislative  responsibility  for  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Support  for  the  covenant  k>  wide- 
spread. By  nearly  an  80  percent  majority, 
the  people  of  the  northern  Marianas  ap- 
proved the  covenant  last  June.  J<rfnt 
resolutions  have  been  passed  by  both  the 
House  and  Senate  of  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia.  A  unanimous  resolution  was 
passed  by  the  Guam  Legislature.  Last 
July,  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
passed  House  Joint  Resolution  549.  The 
Senate  Interior  Committee,  the  Senate 
For^gn  Relations  Committee,  and  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  have 
all  favorably  reported  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 549.  Needless  to  say,  the  relevant 
departments  of  the  executive  branch 
have  aU  expressed  unanimity  in  support 
of  the  covenant. 
What  do  the  people  of  tbe  northern 
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Marianas,  throUi^  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives, have  to  say  about  the  cove- 
nant? Here  are  some  examples  taken 
from  testimony  before  the  VB.  Congress. 

Hon.  Pedro  A.  Teuork),  senator.  C<mi- 
gress  of  Micronesia: 

The  people  of  the  Marianas  regard  very 
highly  the  principles  of  democracy  that  have 
sustained  the  United  States  of  America  for 
almost  200  years;  this.  In  sliort,  U  the  basic 
underlying  factor  leading  toward  the  nego- 
tiations and  the  approval  of  the  common- 
wealth In  the  plebiscite. 

Our  Islands  are  developed  \mder  the  Ameri- 
can flag.  Our  children  are  educated  under  the 
American  system  of  education;  our  economic 
development  Is  patterned  after  the  American 
economic  philosophy.  My  people  cannot 
comprehend  any  other  political  alternative 
more  realistic  and  consistent  than  an  associ- 
ation with  the  United  states.  The  26  years 
of  exposure  to  the  American  system  of  gov- 
ernment Is  singular  In  nature,  and  It  em- 
braces all  aspects  of  the  American  system 
of  government  prevailing  and  widely  ac- 
cepted by  my  people. 

Mr.  Jose  Cruz  of  the  Island  of  Tinian: 
The  views  of  the  people  of  Tinian  about 
tbe  Covenant  were  expressed  clearly  and 
finally  In  the  free  and  democratic  vote  In  the 
plebiscite.  Over  two-thirds  of  the  voters  on 
Tinian  supported  the  Covenant — a  gratify- 
ing vote  to  those  of  us  who  had  long  de- 
sired Commonwealth  and  a  strong  showing 
of  support  from  the  island  which  ma.y  be 
called  upon  to  make  available  a  large  portion 
of  Its  land  tat  defense  purposes.  If  the  Con- 
gress believes  It  necessary.  The  vote  on  Tin- 
ian In  favor  of  tbe  Covenant  came  after  a 
full  and  complete  political  education  pro- 
gram which  provided  all  sides  of  the  argu- 
ment to  the  pec^e. 

We  in  the  Marianas  have,  by  approving  the 
Covenant,  Justly  recognized  that  the  United 
States  has  certain  responslbUltles  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  aectirlty  In  tbe 
Western  Pacific.  We  have  recognized  further 
that,  as  a  member  of  the  American  political 
family,  the  Marianas  will  have  certain  obli- 
gations to  assist  the  United  States  In  meet- 
ing Its  defense  requirements.  The  people 
throughout  the  Marianas  well  understand 
these  p<^nts. 

Mr.  Joannes  Ramos  Taimanao  from 

the  island  of  Rota : 

When  98  percent  of  the  people  of  Bota 
voted  In  favor  of  the  Covenant  on  June  17, 
1975,  it  was  truly  an  lnf<Hmed  decision. 

The  people  of  Rota  cherish  and  regard  with 
high  respect  the  principles  and  doctrines  of 
tbe  United  States  where  human  rights  are 
respected  and  the  rights  to  life,  liberty  and 
tbe  pursuit  of  happiness  are  guaranteed. 

The  people  of  Bota  fully  realize  that  U.S. 
citizenship  carries  obligations  and  responsi- 
bilities as  well  as  benefits,  and  are  ready, 
wUllng  and  able  to  accept  the  obligations 
and  responsibilities  as  a  part  of  tbe  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

Dr.  Francisco  T.  Palaclos.  president  of 
the  Territorial  Party  of  the  Marianas: 

Oiur  relationship  with  the  United  States 
goes  back  to  1944.  As  soon  as  our  Islands  were 
seciu-ed  from  hostility,  with  great  loss  of 
life  among  the  Americans  as  well  as  among 
the  innocent  Islands,  the  United  States  es- 
tablished social-economic  Justice  and  politi- 
cal advancement. 

Under  the  U.S.  tutorship  we  have  recap- 
tured our  hiunan  dignity  and  basic  rights. 
Today,  Justice  and  freedom  are  realities  on 
our  Islands  In  all  sectors  of  our  commnnlty. 
Vor  these  reasoos,  and  many  otben,  tbe 
United  States  of  America  has  gained  onr  love 
and  respect.  Therefore  we  freely  expreoeed 
our  aspirations  on  June  17th  of  this  year  to 
Join  the  U.S.  political  family  as  provided 
in  the  Covenant. 
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Mr.  Edward  TSUQ.  Pengelinan,  chair- 
man. Marianas  Political  Status  Commis- 
sion: 

What  will  bind  tbe  people  of  the  MartanaR 
to  the  United  States  is  tbe  shared  goals  of 
our  peoples — the  shared  view  of  the  role  of 
the  Individual  In  the  society,  the  shared 
respect  for  law,  the  shared  belief  that  the 
democratic  way,  even  If  the  harder  way,  is 
the  right  way.  The  people  of  the  Marianas 
now  stand  ready  to  accept  the  benefits  that 
the  United  States  bestows  upon  its  people 
as  well  as  the  responslbUltles  and  obligations 
that  go  with  the  right  of  citizensliip. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  evident  the  facts 
strongly  support  Senate  passage  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  549.  For  the  past 
500  years,  the  people  of  the  Northern 
Marianas  Islands  have  been  tossed  back 
and  forth  by  outside  influences — ^from 
one  f<»eign  power  to  anotlier. 

Tomorrow  we  will  have  an  unprece- 
dented opportunity,  consistent  both  with 
omr  U2I.  obligations  and  our  national  in- 
terests and  tradition,  to  rec<«nize  the 
decision  by  the  people  of  the  Northern 
Bfarianas  to  exercise  their  right  as  a 
free  people  to  choose  their  own  future — 
a  future,  I  might  add,  which  they  wish  to 
share  with  us  as  we  celebrate  our  200th 
birthday  and  look  forward  to  our  third 
century  as  a  land  of  h<H>e  and  opportu- 
nity for  an  our  citizens — both  new  and 
old. 

TPr:  AIR  FORCE  B-1  BOMBER 

Mr.  aoXJ>WATER.  Mr.  President,  last 
we^  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  heard  the 
testimony  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air 
Force  concerning  Air  Force  requirements 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

As  we  all  know,  a  major  issue  before 
Congress  this  year  is  whether  to  author- 
ize procuronent  funds  for  the  B-1  air- 
craft, m  this  regard,  I  thought  both  Sec- 
retary Reed  and  General  Jones  presented 
outstanding  rationale  in  suiqx>rt  of  the 
B-1  as  to  the  critleal  need  to  proceed 
with  the  develcQMnent  and  production  of 
this  strategic  weapons  system.  I  sincerely 
wish  that  an  my  colleagues  could  have 
heard  that  testimony. 

Mir.  President,  in  this  presentation  to 
the  committee,  Secretary  Reed  remarked 
as  fidtows: 

The  B-1  program  continues  to  be  our  most 
Important  single  development  effort.  Last 
year  we  outlined  the  need  for  the  manned 
bomber  and  Its  ccmtributtons  to  the  Triad  at 
strstegle  forces,  as  weU  as  its  essential  role 
in  win«»>tftining  a  credible  and  flexible  deter- 
rent posture.  I  would  like  to  reiterate  briefly 
several  of  the  most  important  points  about 
the  B-1. 

There  are  unique  and  essential  contribu- 
tions that  the  bomber  force  makes  to  deter- 
rence. It  Is  the  most  clearly  perceivable  ele- 
ment of  our  strategic  forces — It  can  be  tised 
visibly  to  signal  changes  In  our  strategic 
poetwe  in  response  to  International  events, 
yet  its  MBt  provides  substantial  assessment 
and  decision  time,  which  thereby  avoids  rapid 
and  Irreversible  escalation  of  crises. 

Another  unique  characteristic  of  the 
manned  bomber  Is  that  human  J\idgment  Is 
exercised  in  its  use,  from  launch  through  the 
final  we^xjns  delivery,  an  advantage  that 
enhances  flexibility,  control,  and  discrimina- 
tion In  weapons  s^iplication. 

Tbe  bomber  force  today  Is  the  only  element 
of  our  strategic  strike  forces  that  has  been 
tested  and  proven  in  combat.  Its  ability  to 


carry  large  weapons  loads,  Ite  ability  to 
penetrate  enemy  defenses,  and  its  precise 
delivery  capabilities  give  us  high  confidence 
today  in  our  ability  both  to  deter  and  to  re- 
spond if  required.  We  believe  that  today's 
bomber  force  will  be  effective  Into  the  1980e, 
with  tbe  incorporation  of  the  relatively  mod- 
est modifications  now  programmed.  However, 
the  projected  threat,  as  weU  as  uncertainties 
about  future  Soviet  strategic  initiatives,  re- 
quire that  our  strategic  bomber  force  be 
modernized  to  ensure  that  it  remains  a  viable 
part  of  the  nation's  deterrent  force  through 
the  1980s  and  beyond. 

Our  commitment  to  the  B-l  program  re- 
flects a  strong  conviction  that  the  manned 
bomber  wiU  continue  to  be  a  neoeesary  ele- 
ment of  ova  strategic  offensive  forces  for  the 
foreseeable  futiu%.  The  B-1  poaeeeses  the 
essential  characteristics  to  counter  projected 
threats  and  is  designed  to  be  insensitive  to 
future  Increases  in  i2a»  threat. 

The  progress  of  tlie  B-1  program  has  been 
e^>ecially  encouraging.  We  are  now  engaged 
in  an  extensive  and  exhaustive  test  program 
to  verify  that  tbe  aircraft  can  perform  up  to 
our  expectations.  Our  tests  to  date  show  that 
it  can.  We  have  completed  over  119  hoxirs  of 
flight  time,  in  both  the  subsonic  and  super- 
sonic regimes,  and  we  are  expanding  the 
flight  envelope  regularly. 

By  tbe  time  a  production  decision  is  made 
in  November  1976,  three  B-ls  will  be  flying 
and  I  believe  we  will  have  adequately  demon- 
strated the  c^ablllty  of  this  unique  aircraft 
to  perform  its  designed  mission.  We  also 
expect  to  have  completed  engine  qualifica- 
tion endurance  testing,  and  to  have  pro- 
gressed in  our  airframe  fatigue  testing  to  an 
endurance  of  i4)proxlmately  two  Ufetlntes. 
We  have  begun  to  buUd  tbe  fonrCb  test  alr- 
xraft,  which  tbe  CiMigress  authoriaed  last 
year.  This  aircraft  will  be  used  to  test  the 
defensive  avionics  systems.  It  will  also  main- 
tain needed  continuity  between  RDT&£  and 
the  production  phase,  becatise  It  will  be  the 
flrst  B-1  in  essentially  production  configura- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  supplementing  the  tes- 
timony of  Secretary  Reed  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  General  Jones,  stated  as  foDows: 

Maintaining  the  nuclear  equilibrium  with 
the  Soviets  is  the  most  critical  US  strategic 
requirement,  one  which  no  other  nation  <x 
group  of  nations  can  fulfill.  The  VS.  Con- 
gress clearly  expressed  its  support  for  this 
principle  of  strategic  equivalence  In  passing 
its  Joint  Resolution  on  the  Interim  Offensive 
Agreement  in  1972.  In  order  to  aasnre  con- 
tinued equilibrium  within  tbe  eontext  of 
SALT  numerical  limits,  tbe  Dq|>artm«ni  of 
Defense  has  <q>ted  to  maintain  each  leg  of 
the  TBIAD  fully  modernized.  ITius,  the 
strengths  of  each  reinforce  <me  another 
synerglstlcally  while  the  unique  features  of 
each  compensate  for  the  potential  VBlner- 
abilitles  of  the  others  to  create  a  secui't 
whole.  Within  the  Air  Force's  areas  of  reqMn- 
sibOity,  we  have  been  modifying  the  Iflnnte- 
man  and  the  bomber  forces  with  state-of- 
the-art  Improvements  to  assure  their  con- 
tinued capability  and  effectiveness.  We  are 
also  requesting  funding  for  Advanced  ICBM 
technology  Incident  to  devel<q)ment  of  the 
M-X  missile.  However,  there  Is  no  US  stra- 
tegic program  with  a  more  profound  poten- 
tial Impact  on  the  real  and  perceived  stra- 
tegic balance  than  tbe  B-I. 

Although  the  purely  military  capabilities 
of  the  B-1  will  not  accrue  to  the  US  for  a 
number  of  years,  the  decisions  an  this  criti- 
cal program  wlU  have  slgniflcant  near  term 
Implications.  The  most  Important  Is  the 
political  message  the  US  conveys  to  an  atten- 
tive world  regarding  our  priorities  and  our 
will.  The  DOD  and  Air  Force  rationale  in 
support  of  the  B-1  program  Is  widely  known, 
but  I  would  like  to  summarize  the  key  prem- 
ises which  underlie  our  views: 
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The  B-1  will  provide  a  bMlge  against  fail- 
ure of  other  strategic  systenu; 

A  modernized  bomtier  force  Introduces 
extraordinarily  difficult  compUcatloDA  for 
Soviet  attack  planning;  the  combination  of 
bombers  and  ICBM's  presents  a  would-be 
attacker  with  an  Infinitely  cemplex  first- 
strike  timing  problem: 

The  B-1  deployment  will  further  the  na- 
tional policy  of  modernizing  our  strategic 
deterrent  without  pursuing  a  disarming 
flrst-strilce  capability; 

The  manned  bomber  permits  a  visible  show 
of  resolve  through  rapid  changes  in  the  alert 
posture  of  the  force: 

The  B-1  will  be  a  flexible  system  with  high 
unit  performance  and  multi-purpose  capa- 
bility. Including  both  conventional  and  nu- 
clear mission  contributions;  and 

The  B-1  will  be  highly  cost  effective  and 
will  Incur  lower  life  cycle  costs  than  would 
be  a  neceosarlly  larger  force  of  le.M  capable 
alrcrrtft. 

T!-.^  B-1  development  program  Is  on  sched- 
ule and  the  system  continues  to  meet  or 
exceed  our  expectations.  As  you  know,  we 
face  the  major  production  decision  this  year 
and,  if  the  development  program  continues 
as  successfully  as  it  has  so  far,  I  remain  con- 
fident of  a  favorable  decision.  However,  I 
want  to  reiterate  Secretary  Rumsfleld  and 
Secretary  Reed's  asstirances  to  the  Commit- 
tee that  none  of  the  appropriated  produc- 
tion money  will  be  spent  on  the  B-1  until 
and  tuUeas  the  Secretary  of  Defense  certifies 
his  production  decision  to  Congress. 

I  have  followed  the  development  and 
testing  of  the  B-1  aircraft  very  closely 
through  the  years,  and  I  can  assure  the 
Senate  that  there  Is  no  question  that  the 
testing  program  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive ever  undertaken  for  a  mili- 
tary aircraft.  It  has  been  specifically 
aimed  at  determining  tliat  the  aircraft 
has  been  developed  according  to  specifi- 
cations, and  verifying  that  it  will  be 
operationally  effective  and  supportable. 

In  the  first  year  of  testing,  the  air- 
plane successfully  demonstrated  vlrtu- 
s\lly  all  of  its  critical  design  points,  in- 
cluding high-speed,  low-altitude  pene- 
tration, flying  and  handling  qualities, 
siustained  supersonic  speed  at  high  alti- 
tudes, heavy  weight  takeoffs  and  com- 
patibility with  operational  Air  Force  KC- 
135  tankers  in  aerial  refiielings. 

Specific  achievements  include  full  wing 
sweep,  engine  air-starts,  simulated  man- 
ual terrain  following,  flight  at  50.000  feet, 
.supersonic  speeds  up  to  1.6  mach.  0.38 
mach  at  200  feet,  0.85  «lach  at  500  feet, 
and  flutter  evaluations.  Aircraft  No. 
1  has  completed  25  flights  which  have 
totalled  119  haul's  and  19  minutes — 4 
hours  and  36  minutes  supersonic.  I  sub- 
mit that  those  are  significant  achieve- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  even  with  all  the  test- 
ing accomplished  thus  far.  additional 
ground  tests,  as  well  as  flight  tests,  are 
scheduled.  The  ground  tests  encompass 
wind  tunnel,  propulsion,  structural  in- 
tegrity and  subsystem  tests,  while  the 
major  flight  tests  include  sti-uctures. 
propulsion,  avionics,  and  operational  ef- 
fectiveness. 

The  aircraft  design  configuration  has 
been  subjected  to  extensive  wind  tunnel 
testing  to  define,  develop,  and  verify  B-1 
airframe  and  engine  characteristics. 
Over  5  years,  more  than  23.000  hours  of 
wind  tunnel  tests  have  been  performed 
in  17  different  tunnels,  using  43  models. 


By  first  flight,  22.000  heours  were  com- 
pleted compared  to  12.500  in  the  XB-70. 
7.000  in  the  B-52,  and  5.500  in  the  P-111 
programs  prior  to  their  flrst  flights. 

Thorough  programs  have  been  carried 
out  to  develop  and  verify  designs  of  sub- 
systems such  as  avionics,  hydraulics, 
electrical  power,  fuel  distribution,  and 
flight  controls.  The  offensive  avionics 
have  undergone  3  years  of  extensive  test- 
ing at  Boeing's  System  Development 
Laboratory  and  almost  a  full  year  of  per- 
formance evaluation  aboard  a  C-141 
flight-control  and  landing  gear  simulator 
were  used  in  design  and  de\elopment  of 
tljo.'^e  systems. 

Fracture  mechanics  technology  was 
used  for  the  selection  of  optimum  B-1 
materiaLs  in  1970.  Since  then,  over  680 
static  tests  of  aircraft  specimens  and  sec- 
tions of  various  size  established  basic  de- 
sign concepts,  checked  specific  configura- 
tions, and  verified  analytical  results.  The 
next  major  series  of  ground  tests,  the  de- 
sign verification  tests — DVT'.s — subjected 
full  scale  sections  of  structurally  critical 
elements  to  extensive  static  and  fatigue 
tests.  An  additional  series  of  fatigue  test- 
ing began  In  June  1975  and  eventually 
will  subject  structural  specimens  to  the 
equivalent  of  four  lifetimes  of  testing. 
Prior  to  its  flrst  flight,  aircraft  No.  2 
will  have  completed  an  8-month  limit 
and  proof  load  test  prior  to  further 
structural  testing  in  the  air. 

General  EHectrlc  began  propulsion  test- 
ing of  the  B-1  engine  in  October  1971. 
The  engine  has  completed  nearly  6.000 
turbofan  test  hours  and  nearly  14.000 
component  test  hours.  All  design  reviews 
have  been  completed  and  product  verifi- 
cation is  underway. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  been  an  out- 
standingly comprehensive  and  succes.sful 
test  program.  The  B-1  has  been  subjected 
to  a  testing  program  that  no  other  air- 
craft has  ever  undergone.  Production  de- 
cisions on  other  aircraft  have  been  made 
with  far  less  data  and,  while  more  testing 
Is  scheduled  for  the  B-1. 1  am  convinced 
that  there  is  now  adequate  data  to  make 
a  production  decision.  However.  I  will  ac- 
cede to  the  judgment  of  the  experts  In 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  wait 
until  November. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
that  my  distinguished  colleagues  who  op- 
pose the  B-1  will  study  carefully  the 
testimony  of  Secretary  Reed  and  General 
Jones  and  the  data  derived  thus  far  from 
the  B-1  test  program.  If  they  do  that  ob- 
jectively. I  do  not  beUeve  they  can  fault 
the  B-1  on  the  basis  of  an  inadequate 
testing  program  or  the  results  that  have 
come  from  that  test  program.  To  the  con- 
trary, just  the  opposite  conclusion  must 
be  drawn. 


NO -FAULT  AND  MEDICAL  MAL- 
PRACTICE INSURANCE 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  a  very 
distinguished  South  Carolinian  and  a 
colleague  of  mine  for  many  years.  Gov. 
John  C.  West,  has  returned  to  the  prac- 
tice of  law  after  many  years'  service  to 
our  State.  Governor  West  recently  ad- 
dressed the  American  Trial  Lawyers 
Association  on  the  twin  Isucs  of  no  fault 


and  medical  malpractice  insurance.  I 
am  sure  Governor  West  is  well  known  to 
many  Members  of  the  Senate  and  that 
they  are  aware  of  his  formidable  knowl- 
edge  of  the  law  and  its  application  in  our 
society.  Knowing  that  they  would  find 
Governor  West's  remarks  of  interest,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  address 
to  the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Associa- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcorjj, 
as  follows: 

Remakks  by  Hon.  John  C.  West 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  how  good  It 
feels  to  be  a  trial  lawyer  again.  During  my 
four  years  of  leave  from  the  active  practice 
of  law,  I  discovered  that  there  were  two 
basic  differences  between  being  a  trial  law- 
yer and  being  a  governor.  Pirst  of  all. 
governors  are  always  on  trial  themselves:  and 
secondly,  they  never  get  to  collect  a  fee.  I 
might  add  to  that  a  third  reason;  It's  now 
possible  for  me  to  attend  a  convention  in 
Las  Vegas  without  worrying  about  public 
criticLsm  Ui  the  newspaper  the  next  day. 
Obviously — If  for  no  other  reason  than  these 
three— It's  great  to  be  a  trial  lawyer  again, 
and  It's  very  nice  to  be  with  so  many  of  my 
good  friends  again. 

There's  yet  another  reason  that  this  is  a 
particularly  auspicious  and  happy  occasion 
for  me.  Several  days  ago,  I  was  discussing 
with  a  friend  the  remarks  I  was  planning 
to  make  to  you  today.  We  were  chatting 
about  several  rather  pertinent  issues  and  I 
was  cautioned  that  I  might  not  wish  to 
stray  too  far  from  the  kind  of  objective 
comments  I  might  have  made  as  governor.  I 
found  myself  In  the  happy  situation  of  say- 
ing that  I  was  a  private  citizen  again  and, 
by  golly,  I  was  going  to  Indulge  myselt 
fully  and  freely  In  those  Pirst  Amendment 
rights  I  had  spent  so  much  time  trying  to 
protect  for  other  people. 

So  that's  how  I  come  to  you  tonight — flrst 
of  nil  as  a  colleague  who  Is  very  glad  to  be 
back  in  the  field;  and  secondly  as  a  liber- 
ated ex-governor  who  has  a  few  observations 
to  share  with  you.  These  observations  have 
to  do  with  two  subjects  of  great  social  im- 
portance— no-fault  and  medical  malpractice 
insurance.  In  each  of  these  the  trial  lawyer 
has  been  made  the  scapegoat — the  heavy— 
the  bad  guy — when  in  actuality  his  role  Is 
that  of  the  prober,  the  diagnostician — yes, 
the  seeker  of  truth  in  the  attempt  to  find 
Eolutlons  to  these  two  great  social  problems. 

Let's  examine  the  flrst  of  those  sacred  cows 
which  has  been  a  rather  unwelcome  com- 
panion of  trial  lawyers  for  the  last  few 
years.  I  am  talking  about  no-fault  automo- 
bile Insurance,  and  I  am  also  talking  as  a 
governor  who  ran  on  a  platform  of  reform- 
ing the  ItabUlty  Insurance  and  succeeded  in 
some  modest  way  only  after  labeling  it  a 
"modified  no-fault  plan".  It  's  not — and  I  re- 
peat, NOT — the  panacea  for  economic  Injus- 
tice la  the  field  of  automobile  Insurance.  It 
does  not  protect  the  consumer  from  economic 
exploitation  of  others.  It  does  not  stabilize 
the  Insurance  market  and  bring  down  the 
overall  rates  charged  to  the  public. 

It  has  not  fulfilled  these  expectations  be- 
cause It  was  based  on  two  faulty  premises. 
Pirst  of  all,  there  was  the  usual  enticement 
that  somehow,  someone  was  going  to  get 
something  for  nothing.  With  no-fault,  pre- 
miums would  be  less  and  the  automobile 
owner  could  be  protected  forever  from  the 
hobgoblin  of  escalating  rates.  Insurance  can- 
cellation, and  disastrously  high  claims  for 
damages.  It  sounded  a  little  bit  like  the  old 
snake  oil  salesman  peddling  bis  wares  to  the 
public  a  hundred  years  ago.  And  it  bad  Just 
about  as  much  truth  to  It. 

Secondly,  the  so-called  "heavy"  la  all  of 
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this  was  the  trial  lawyer.  It  was  said  quite 
freely  that  the  resJ  reason  for  high  settle- 
ments,  and  high  premiums  was  the  lawyer 
charging  high  fees,  and  encouraging  clients 
to  go  to  cotirt.  The  fact  Is  that  this  was — 
only  a  part  of  the  snake  oil  pitch — the  at- 
tempt to  find  a  convenient  scapegoat  for  a 
difficult  and  complex  social  problem.  As  we 
have  all  discovered  through  experience,  there 
were  many  causative  factors  tending  to  In- 
flate the  premiums  for  automobile  liability 
insurance.  If  anything,  the  two  primary 
factors  were  the  enormous  Increase  In  the 
cost  of  automobile  repairs,  coupled  with  the 
sky-rocketing  expense  of  medical  care  in  our 
nation  today.  Ko-Pault  has  done  nothing  to 
reduce  the  total  cost  of  automobile  insurance 
and  that's  what  it  was  supposed  to  be  all 
about.  It  was,  as  It  turned  out,  the  wrong 
medicine  for  the  wrong  disease. 

And  while  weTe  on  the  subject  of  medi- 
cine, let's  cast  our  eyes  across  the  state  line 
for  a  Uttle  while  into  California.  That's  where 
doctors  are  avoiding  their  practice  as  much  as 
possible  to  provide  what  good  risks  they  are 
for  malpractice  insurance.  Of  cotirse,  the 
cost  of  malpractice  insurance  is  not  their 
fault.  You  know  who's  fault  It  is — that's 
right— the  whipping  boys— or  perhaps  I 
should  say,  the  whipping  persons,  for  any 
multitude  of  sins.  They  blamed  the  high 
automobile  insurance  rates  on  us — now  It's 
liie  high  rates  of  malpractice  insurance  for 
doctors.  What's  next?  Maybe  tneyll  blame 
the  lawyers  for  ingrown  toenails  and  the 
high  cost  of  bacon.  It  seems  that  a  great 
many  people  are  taking  to  heart  the  sugges- 
tion Shakespeare  made  three  conturtes  ago 
when  be  wrote  that  the  flrst  thing  we  should 
do  is  kill  all  the  lawyers.  If  words  could  kill, 
«-e'd  all  be  dead  by  how. 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  witnessing  a  rather 
severe  case  of  rhetorical  malpractice  In  the 
analysis  of  this  issue,  and  It  may  be  time 
for  the  medical  profession  to  get  a  second 
opinion  m  this  case.  Alas,  they  have  spent 
their  time  treating  the  symptoms,  and  not 
the  cause  of  the  illness  at  all.  And  if  I'm 
guilty  of  practicing  logic  without  a  license, 
then  III  run  that  risk.  But  It  seems  to  me 
that  blaming  the  legal  profession  hanUy  con- 
stitutes a  sensible  diagnosis  of  this  Ulneee; 
If,  indeed,  there  is  an  Illness,  It  seems  to  me 
that  lawyers  are  no  more  to  blame  for  high 
settlements  or  awards  In  malpractice  cases 
than  doctors  are  to  blame  for  the  outbreak 
of  epidemics  of  flu.  We  are  both  brought  In 
to  treat  a  condition  which  exists. 

The  fact  is.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  that  the 
entire  field  of  health  and  medical  care  In 
this  nation  is  expensive,  and  the  claims  paid 
for  malpractice  verdicts  are  but  a  part — a 
single  part — of  that  v«ry.  very  expensive  busi- 
ness. A  business  which  in  all  frankness  Is 
not  only  expensive  but  Is  not  very  efllclent 
or  effective  lu  dealing  with  that  most  precious 
of  all  things — htunan  life.  If  this  judgment 
may  be  questioned  or  dismissed  as  a  partisan 
reaction  to  criticism  of  our  profession,  1  sub- 
mit the  following  more  objeotlve  but,  I  be- 
Ueve, harsher  jvxlgnient.  This  week's  Issue 
of  Business  Week  Magazine  has  this  to  say: 

"With  the  possible  exception  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Assn.,  which  staunchly  main- 
tains that  the  American  health  system  is  the 
best  In  the  world,  everyone  knows  that  some- 
thing is  wrong  with  America's  system  of  de- 
livering medical  care.  At  $118.5  bUUon  a  year, 
or  about  8.3%  of  the  gross  national  product. 
It  is  the  most  expensive  in  the  world.  It  has 
gone  up  from  $40.5  bUlion,  or  about  6%  of 
the  ONP,  In  only  10  years.  Moi«  Americans 
are  suing  their  doctors — for  larger  amounts — 
than  ever  before.  People  compl&ln  they  can- 
not find  a  physician  when  they  need  one. 
Even  life  expectancy  In  this  country  is  not 
better  than  In  many  countries  where  health 
care  is  a  lot  cheaper.  U.S.  Infant  mortality — 
running  about  16.6  deaths  per  thousand 
births— Is  worse  than  in  17  other  nations." 


In  Tuesday's  New  York  Times  there  Is  an 
article  relating  the  results  of  a  two-year 
self-study  by  the  surgical  profession.  The 
records  of  1493  patients  who  suffered  serious 
complications  following  surgery  were  ex- 
amined. Nearly  one-half  of  those  complica- 
tions were  preventable  according  to  the  doc- 
tors who  reviewed  the  cases.  Of  245  deaths 
which  occurred,  fully  one-thh-d  were  unnec- 
essary and  preventable. 

According  to  a  congressional  sub-commit- 
tee's findings,  also  cited  in  the  article,  last 
year  In  the  United  States  there  were  11,900 
surgery-related  deaths  which  were  entirely 
avoidable  because  the  surgery  was  unneces- 
sary to  begin  with. 

I  cite  these  facts  not  to  be  unduly  critical 
of  our  fellow  professionals  but  hopefully  In 
a  constructive  way  to  help  them  to  diagnose 
what  I  and  many  others  believe  to  be  an 
Illness  which  If  not  diagnosed  and  treated 
may  well  destroy  the  medical  profession  It- 
self. Only  this  week  a  dlstlngtilshed  member 
of  the  medical  profession  stated  that  our 
health  care  system  shoiUd  be  more  properly 
called  a  "sickness  care  system."  X  must  con- 
fess that  I  concur  In  that  Judgment — In  fact 
I've  often  felt  that  there  was  substant'al 
merit  in  the  old  Chinese  system  where  the 
patient  paid  the  doctor  only  as  long  as  he 
waa  well — when  he  became  sick,  the  pay- 
ments stopped.  My  doctor  friends  tell  me  that 
they  consider  such  a  system  unethical — too 
much  like  the  lawyer's  contingent  fee  sys- 
tem— ^they  say! 

I  would  also  point  out  to  our  medical 
colleagues  that  we  of  the  legal  profession 
are  performing  perhaps  the  finest  diagnostic 
c<Misultlng  service  which  can  be  had  with 
respect  to  the  maladies  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, then  they're  not  smart  enough  either 
to  recognize  it  or  appreciate  It. 

Let  me  elaborate  on  that  point — my  30 
years  experience  as  a  trial  lawyer — broken 
somewhat  by  a  4-year  sabbatical  as  Governor, 
has  convinced  me  that  the  adversary  system 
as  It  relates  to  and  is  a  part  of  ova  system 
of  Justice  Is  the  best  Instrument  for  determi- 
nation of  truth  ever  devised  In  the  history 
of  man's  life  on  this  earth. 

And  In  today's  consumer  oriented  society, 
the  highest  premium  Is  placed  on  truth. 

Trial  lawyers  are  today  bringing  home  to 
the  medical  profession  in  the  forum  of  the 
Court  room  the  basic  shortcomings  and  de- 
ficiencies of  our  Health  Care  Delivery  Sys- 
tem. Like  so  many  other  wrongs  that  exist, 
they  arent  remedied  until  financial  pres- 
sures require  It — and  that's  why  the  doctors 
In  California  and  elsewhere  are  screajfalng — 
they  don't  want  to  admit  their  personal  or 
professional  shortcomings — but  they  are  be- 
ing prodded  and  pressiu"ed  into  doing  so — 
whether  they  like  It  or  not — by  the  American 
Judicial  system — spearheaded  by  the  Ameri- 
can trial  lawyer  whose  skill,  capabilities  and 
e]q>ertlse  represent  the  biggest  force  for  social 
progress  to  be  found  In  any  group  or  any 
profession  In  the  world  today. 

Despite  what  Impression  1  may  have  left 
with  you,  however,  I  am  not  here  to  attack 
the  medical  profession,  or  the  automobile 
Industry,  or  to  defend  the  lawyers  and  the 
legal  profession  for  that  matter.  After  all,  we 
lawyers  did  have  our  Watergate,  didn't  we. 
I  am  here,  however,  to  defend.  If  It  In  truth 
needs  a  defense,  a  system  In  this  country,  a 
system  which  has  been  an  indispensable  part 
of  our  government  for  these  200  years — whose 
roots  go  back  not  just  to  our  English  heritage 
but  to  our  Judeo-Chrlstlan  concepts  of  con- 
cern for  our  fellow  man.  It  lias  many  parts, 
many  features. 

I  have  referred  to  It  as  our  adversary  sys- 
tem— ^meaning  essentially  that  the  best  way 
to  get  at  the  truth  Is  In  a  court  of  law 
through  the  process  of  cross-examination — 
but  the  tiltlmate  determination  of  truth  is 
the  verdict  of  a  Jury  of  one's  peers.  Under 
this  system,  lawyers  are  the  advocates  and 


are  bound  by  their  ethical  code  to  do  all  in 
their  power  on  b^alf  c^  their  clients.  To 
suggest  that  lawyers  are  to  blame  for  high 
automobUe  insurance  rates,  or  high  malprac- 
tice rates,  is  to  Insult  every  Judge  and  every 
Jury  In  this  country.  Lawyers  do  not  make 
the  laws;  lawyers  do  not  reach  the  verdicts; 
lawyers  do  not  pronounce  sentences;  lawyers 
do  not  determine  awards.  The  legal  profes- 
sion IB  nothing  m(»e  and  nothing  leas  than 
a  part  of  the  system  which  determines  and 
dispenses  Justice  In  this  nation.  Those  who 
criticize  lawyers  for  the  problems  of  either 
liability  or  malpractice  Insurance  are  either 
fooling  themselves  or  being  fooled  by  those 
who  would  subvert  for  selfish  purposes  our 
svstem  of  Justice. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  the  American 
system  of  Jurisprudence  has  withstood  more 
chaUenges,  survived  more  tests,  and  emerged 
stronger  than  ever  before  In  our  nation's 
history.  That  doesn't  means  I  always  agree 
with  It.  Every  now  and  then  I  lose  a  case, 
too.  That  doesn't  mean  I  think  It's  perfect. 
I've  been  known  to  have  a  few  opinions  my- 
.self  about  how  we  cotUd  be  better  and  strong- 
er. But  I  have  spent  enough  time  in  our 
courtrooms  and  as  a  public  officer  to  know  a 
little  bit  about  how  this  great  process  works. 
I  have  seen  hour  after  hour  and  day  after 
day  of  testimony  being  taken  to  establish 
what  Is  fact  and  what  Is  Action;  what  is  true 
and  what  Is  false.  I  have  seen  the  system  fall; 
but  I  have  seen  it  work  In  such  an  over- 
whelming preponderance  of  cases  that  I 
cannot  conceive  of  a  better  way  to  get  the 
Job  done. 

I  have  an  ax  to  grind,  but  iK>t  on  bdialf 
of  trial  lawyers,  at  the  l^al  profeasion  itself. 
I  have  an  ax  to  grind  on  behalf  of  a  system 
of  Justice  which  was  conceived  In  the  early 
days  of  this  nation  after  the  prlndples  and 
precedents  of  centtirles  of  experience  in  other 
nations.  I  have  an  ax  to  grind  <»  behalf  of 
a  system  in  which  those  early  concepts  were 
shaped,  modified  and  perfected  throt^h  years 
and  years  of  experience,  wisdom  and  Judg- 
ment. I  have  an  ax  to  grind  on  btibalf  of  a 
system  of  Justice  which  itself  becomes  the 
scapegoat  for  the  frustrations  of  thoee  who 
misunderstood  It.  The  American  experience 
vtrould  have  a  rather  empty  one.  however, 
over  these  last  two  hundred  years  had  It  not 
been  for  that  ornery  and  cantankerous  crea- 
ture known  as  Justice,  which  refused  to  be 
mastered  by  the  other  branches  of  govern- 
ment, which  refused  to  sabmit  to  the  eco- 
nomic appeals  of  the  special  Interests,  and 
which  refused  to  me  manipulated  even  by 
the  lawyers  themselves.  Nothing  has  pre- 
served our  systwn  of  free  government  any 
more  than  an  Independent  Judiciary  and  an 
active  trial  bar  of  conscientious  dedicated 
practitioners — and  nothing  will  Insure  the 
continued  good  health  of  our  nation's  free- 
doms than  the  preservation  and  strengthen- 
ing of  this  absolutely  essential  part  of  oui 
American  heritage. 
Thank  you. 


THE  PACES  OP  AMEEUCA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
me  Nation  celebrates  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  its  independence,  many  origi- 
nal creative  projects  are  underway.  Dur- 
ing this  Bicentennial  period,  it  Is  impor- 
tant that  our  projects  keep  the  American 
people  in  focus  for  they  are  the  reposi- 
tory and  source  of  all  that  maJtes  our  Na- 
tion great  and  meaningful. 

One  official  program  of  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Administration 
was  a  nationwide  contest  for  amate'or 
photograidiers.  It  resulted  in  the  bring- 
ing together  of  12  great  American  faces 
which  best  project  the  character,  per- 
sonality,    emotion,     uniqueness,      and 
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warmth  that  characterizes  the  American 
people. 

The  photos  already  have  been  exhib- 
ited by  museums  in  New  Jersey  and  Cali- 
fornia and  shown  abroad  by  the  n.S. 
Information  Agency.  The  faces  of  Amer- 
ica will  be  photographed  again  for  a 
special  exhllt  in  Washington,  D.C.,  this 
.'iummer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  published  by  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Ad- 
ministration in  the  Bicentennial  Times 
about  tills  program  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"Great  American  Paces"  Dekct  Nation's 
Character 

A  national  search  begun  in  the  midsum- 
mer of  1975  for  "memorable"  American  faces 
luM  resulted  in  12  outstanding  "famUy" 
portraits  selected  from  over  5.000  eligible  en- 
tries submitted  by  Americans  from  all  walks 
of  life  and  aU  parts  of  the  nation  In  the  Kin- 
ney Shoe  Corporation's  "Oreat  American  Pace 
Bicentennial  Photo  Contest. 

Thirty -six  other  winners  were  selected  on 
a  regional  basis. 

The  winners — dubbed  the  "Great  American 
Faces" — ^range  in  age  from  a  five-month  old 
boy.  to  a  BO-year-old  keen-witted  grand- 
mother. Every  geographical  region  of  the 
country  and  all  generations  of  Americans, 
yoimg  and  old,  male  and  female,  are  repre- 
sented in  the  collection. 

Kinney  Shoe  Corporation  says  it  undertook 
sptonsorship  of  this  photo  quest  as  a  way  of 
demonstrating  America's  "still  vital  spirit", 
and  as  a  way  of  "involving"  Americans  In  the 
Bicentennial  rather  than  as  mere  spectators. 

The  12  "family  category  '  national  winners, 
no  Judged  because  of  facial  qualities  of  char- 
acter, personality,  strength,  emotion,  warmth 
and  humanity,  are — Milton  Blackstone,  "Fa- 
ther", Short  Hills,  N.J.;  John  O.  Dorian, 
"Orandfath«r".  Poway,  California;  Amle  Wil- 
lis, "Teenage  Olrl",  Orandvlew,  Mo.;  Sue 
Brady,  "Pre-Teen  Olrl".  Westchester,  Califor- 
nia: Nancy  Cowan,  "Mother",  San,  Diego, 
Calif.;  Mark  Orldley,  "Toung  Adult  Male", 
Columbus.  Ohio:  Keziah  Patterson,  "Orand- 
mother",  Marsballtown,  Iowa;  Jason  Jardlne, 
"Pre-teen  Boy".  Oaithersburg,  Maryland; 
Paul  Wagner.  "Teenage  Boy".  San  Antonio, 
Texas;  Matthew  Marchese,  "Baby  Boy", 
Orosae  Point  Woods.  Michigan;  Tracy  Joy 
Schneider.  "Baby  Olrl",  Centereach,  New 
Tork:  Ruthle  Scott,  "Toung  Adult — Female", 
Mansfield,  Ohio. 

"The  results  frankly  are  dazzling  and  emo- 
tionally overpowering,"  Cameron  I.  Anderson, 
Kinney  Vice  President  for  XJ3.  retail,  says. 
The  Judge  committee,  co-chaired  by  John 
Durnlak,  picture  editor  of  TIME,  and  Charles 
Beynolds,  picture  editor  of  Popular  Photog- 
raphy. Included  Robert  U.  Akeret.  author  of 
"Photoanalysls":  Irving  Destor,  photography 
columnist  for  the  Associated  Press;  David 
Finn,  fine  arts  photographer;  Arnold  New- 
man, award-winning  portrait  photographer: 
and  Reglna  Reynolds,  photographic  consul- 
tant. 


THE  CIGARETTE  TAX  LESSON 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  a 
recent  editorial  in  the  Wall  Street  Jotir- 
nal  has  some  practical  advice  on  run- 
ning a  govemmen*^^,  managing  a  budget, 
and  the  perils  of  well-intended  but  mis- 
guided legislation.  The  column  refers  to 
the  impact  in  New  York  City  o*  the  com- 
bined State-city  cigarette  tax,  which 
presently    amounts    to    an    exorbitant 


26  cents  a  package.  In  its  clever  and 
perceptive  way.  the  Journrl  analyzes 
how  such  a  tax  redounds  to  the  distinct 
disadvantage  of  the  municipality,  cost- 
ing it  money,  exacerbating  illegality,  and 
compoimding  the  problems  of  governing. 
There  are  several  lessons  here  which 
are  self-evident  upon  reading  the 
column.  I  recommend  this  piece  highly, 
and  for  that  reason,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  "The  Cigarette  Tax  Lesson" 
from  the  February  5.  1976.  Wall  Street 
Journal  be  printed   in   the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thk  Cicarctte  Tax  Lesson 
The  City  of  New  York  has  a  new  budget 
director.  Donald  David  Kummerfeld.  a  41- 
year-old  financier  out  of  First  Boston  Corpo- 
ration. He  comes  bright-eyed  and  eager  to 
face  the  challenge  of  "helping  restore  the 
city's  fiscal  health."  We  like  his  looks  so 
much  that  we  are  wilting  overlook  the  fact 
that  he  studied  at  the  London  School  of 
Economics  and  offer  him  some  free  advice. 

As  a  first  step  in  reviving  the  city's  eco- 
nomy and  financial  condition,  he  shoiUd 
campaign  to  cut  the  combined  state-city 
cigarette  tax  to  10  cents  a  pack  from  the  cur- 
rent 26  cents.  In  Itself,  admittedly,  this 
woiUd  not  solve  all  of  the  city's  problems. 
But  from  the  experiment,  both  he  and  the 
people  of  the  city  would  learn  a  big  reason 
why  New  York  Is  In  such  poor  health.  Indeed, 
the  cigarette  tax  lesson  could  l>e  applied  not 
only  by  officials  In  New  Tork  but  also  those 
in  Washington. 

Though  our  browsings  In  the  United  States 
Tobacco  Journal  we  have  learned  of  esti- 
mates that  half  the  cigarettes  smoked  in  New 
York  City  are  smuggled  in  from  North  Caro- 
lina, where  the  tax  is  two-cents  a  pack.  State 
Sen.  Mj  M.  Goodman,  a  Manhattan  Demo- 
crat, says  the  state  and  city  are  losing  $93 
million  a  year  In  this  fashion.  The  smugglers 
load  40-ft.  trailers  with  60.000  cartons  pur- 
chased legaUy  at  $2.40  each  and  peddle  them 
in  the  city  via  the  organized-crime  network 
for  >3.75.  which  is  $1.25  or  more  below  legiti- 
mate retail. 

Mr.  OkXKlman.  recommends  a  one-year 
suspension  of  the  city's  etght-cent-a-pack 
tax  In  order  to  break  up  the  smuggling,  plus 
an  increase  in  the  state  enforcement  field 
staff  to  260  from  the  current  60,  plus  five 
years  in  JaU  for  anyone  caught  smuggling 
20.000  cartons  or  more.  Last  year  only  nine 
smugglers  were  jaUed,  each  for  a  few  monthn. 
with  the  common  penalty  $10  or  $16. 

If  Mr.  Ooodman's  solution  were  adopted, 
at  the  end  of  the  year  the  smugglers  would 
be  back,  and  the  state  would  have  a  bigger 
bureaucracy.  More  smugglers  would  be 
caught,  more  judges  and  baUlffs  and  clerks 
would  have  to  be  hired,  more  jails  would 
have  to  be  buUt  and  more  jaUers  hired.  The 
wives  and  ctUldren  of  the  jaUed  smugglers 
would  go  on  welfare. 

Cutting  the  tax  to  10  cents  avoids  all  that. 
It  Inunediately  becomes  uneconomic  to 
smuggle.  The  enforcement  staff  of  60  can  be 
assigned  to  more  useful  work,  the  state  sav- 
ing $1  noUllon  a  year  on  that  count  alone. 
The  courts  wo\Ud  be  less  clogged  with  agents 
and  smugglers  and  the  taxpayers  would  save 
court  costs,  as  well  as  the  costs  of  confining 
convicted  smugglers  and  caring  for  their 
famUles. 

The  city  and  state  would  appear  to  face  a 
loss  of  $60  mllUon  or  $60  million  In  revenues, 
but  of  course  smokers  would  now  buy  their 
cigarettes  ttu'ough  legitimate  channels  and 
the  10  cents  a  pack  would  yield  about  as 
much  in  revenues  as  28  cents  a  pack  yields 
now.  But  that's  not  all.  Legitimate  whole- 
salers  would   double    their   cigarette   sales. 


earning  higher  business  profits  and  personal 
Income  that  the  city  and  state  then  taxes. 

And  don't  forget  the  Impact  on  the  mil- 
lions of  cigarette  smokers  who  would  save  16 
cents  a  pack.  At  a  pack  a  day,  that's  $58.40 
per  year.  At  average  marginal  tax  rates,  a 
smoker  has  to  earn  more  than  $80  before 
federal,  state  and  city  taxes  are  deducted  to 
get  that  amount.  He  can  thu.s  maintain  his 
or  her  standard  of  living  on  $80  lees  in  gross 
wage  demands  per  year,  which  means  It  be- 
comes economic  for  the  marginal  employer 
to  do  business  In  New  York,  Increasing  the 
number  of  Jobs  of  all  varieties  and  reducing 
cost  and  tax  pressure  on  social  services. 

Among  other  benefits,  the  industrious 
smugglers  would  have  to  find  legitimate  em- 
ployment. It  might  be  argued  that  they 
would  be  thrown  on  the  welfare  rolls.  But 
If  we  know  New  York  City,  they  are  already 
on  the  welfare  rolls,  and  would  be  forced  to 
get  off  once  they  have  visible  Jobs. 

Of  course,  once  these  general  principles 
are  learned  from  experimenting  with  the 
cigarette  tax.  they  can  be  applied  to  all  the 
other  tHxes.  You're  welcome.  Mr.  Kummer- 
feld. and  good  luck. 


PRESIDENT'S     BUDGET     AND     TAX 
POLICY— A  BLOW  TO  RECOVERY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  testi- 
mony by  administration  oflacials  and  pri- 
vate economists  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  in  our  series  of  annual 
hearings  on  the  President's  Economic  Re- 
port have  revealed  some  sharp  differences 
of  opinion. 

On  Friday,  February  6,  we  were  privi- 
leged to  receive  outstanding  testimony 
from  Dr.  Walter  Heller,  regents  profes- 
sor of  economics.  University  of  Minne- 
sota, and  former  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Econ(Mnic  Advisers.  In  his  remarks 
to  the  committee.  Dr.  Heller  emphasized 
the  importance  of  differentiating  between 
the  direction  and  the  level  of  economic 
activity.  He  agreed  with  administration 
officials  that  the  upward  course  of  the 
U.S.  econ(Hny  in  1976  is  not  in  doubt. 
However,  he  also  pointed  out  that  full 
acceptance  of  President  Ford's  budget 
proposal  would  hit  the  economy  "with  a 
sickening  thud  later  In  1978" — and  it 
should  be  imderlined — "mostly  after  the 
election." 

Dr.  Heller  emphasized  his  growing  con- 
cerns over  what  he  terms  "the  misguid- 
ing of  the  American  public."  In  this  re- 
gard he  noted  "the  distressing  tendency 
in  recent  years  to  miseducate  and,  wit- 
tingly or  unwittingly,  mislead  the  Ameri- 
can people  on  vital  Issues  of  economic 
policy  and  fact." 

More  specifically  he  dealt  with  misre- 
presentation relating  to  the  growth  in  the 
Federal  budget,  the  burden  Imposed  by 
the  Federal  debt,  the  Impact  of  the  Fed- 
eral deficit,  the  financial  soundness  of  the 
social  security  system,  the  role  of  Con- 
gress in  controlling  Federal  spending,  and 
investment  and  productivity  in  the  United 
States. 

As  one  of  our  Nation's  most  respected 
economic  statesmen.  Dr.  Heller's  obser- 
vation that  if  the  President's  budget  and 
tax  proposals  are  enacted  "the  recovery 
would  be  dealt  a  severe  blow  while  the 
economy  was  still  operating  far  below 
target  levels,"  warrants  the  most  serious 
consideration  of  every  Member  of 
Congress. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
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mous  consent  that  Dr.  Heller's  truly  im- 
portant statement  and  the  article  men- 
tioned be  printed  fai  the  Raoon. 

There  being  no  objection,  ttie  state- 
ment and  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Ofcninc  Statement  Beforb  the  Jon»T  Eco- 

NOlflC  COMMTtTEE,  17.8.  OONCOtESS 

(By  Walter  W.  Heller.  Regents'  Professor  of 

Economics,  University  of  Minnesota,  Wo^- 

ington,  D.C.  February  6,  1976,  10:00  a.m.) 
Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  the  Committee: 

With  your  permission,  I  shoxUd  like  to 
handle  part  of  my  testimony  by  reference  to 
the  attached  article  I  wrote  for  yesterday's 
Wall  Street  Journal  on  the  economic  outlook 
for  1976-77  and  Ford's  budget. 

Let  me  highlight  a  few  points  in  that 
analysis  and  then  go  on  to  consider  some  de- 
sirable ptAicy  moves  in  the  1976  setting  he- 
ton  winding  up  with  an  expression  of  con- 
cern over  what  might  be  caUed  "the  mis- 
guiding of  the  American  public"  on  a 
number  of  key  economic  issues  and  economic 
facts.  As  for  the  1976  economic  scene,  on© 
cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  importance  of 
differentiating  between  the  direction  and 
level  of  economic  activity.  Unleea  that  dis- 
tinction is  constantly  borne  in  mind,  the 
signals  for  economic  poUcy  are  likely  to  be 
read  Incorrectly. 

The  upward  coureo  of  the  UJ3.  economy 
In  1076  Is  not  in  doubt.  CHven  the  lags  in 
the  Impact  of  economic  policy,  the  first  six- 
months'  performance  Is  pretty  well  foreor- 
dained. It  is  true,  however,  that  the  pace  of 
recovery  in  the  seoond  half  would  be  im- 
periled If  (a)  the  Federal  Reserve  were  to 
hit  the  eoon<»ny  In  the  aolar  plezua  with  a 
sharp  shift  toward  tighter  money  and  rising 
Interest  rates  and  (b)  the  White  Bouse  and 
the  Congress  fail  to  find  a  mutually  accept- 
able formula  for  extension  of  the  ten^Kirary 
$18  billion  tax  cut.  Also,  full  acceptance  of 
President  Ford's  budget  proposals  would  hit 
tlM  economy  with  a  sickening  tbud  later  in 
I076-4noetly  after  the  election. 

On  the  sranewhat  perlloua  assxunption  that 
these  policy  mistakes  wUl  not  be  made, 
George  Perry  and  I  project  a  somewhat  more 
vigorous  rise  in  real  ONP — 7%  year-over- 
year — than  the  consensus  forecast  (a  little 
below  6% )  and  the  Administration's  forecast 
(«J%). 

We  project  a  somewhat  stronger  rise  in 
both  consiunption  and  busmees  capital 
spending  than  most  forecasters.  Consumer 
spending  will  Iw  buoyed  by  rising  real  dls- 
pooable  income  as  payrolls  mcrease  faster 
than  Inflation,  by  growing  confidence  as  in- 
flaUon  and  layoffs  recede,  by  the  "catch-up 
factor"  on  delayed  durable  goods  purchases, 
and  by  an  Improved  asset  and  liquidity  posi- 
tion res\ilting  from  the  over-$100  billion  rise 
In  consumer  liquid  assets  in  1975,  lowered 
levels  of  installment  debt  relative  to  income, 
and  the  surge  in  the  stock  market. 

On  business  fixed  investment.  It  Is  true 
that  the  Commerce  and  McOraw-EDll  surveys 
do  not  yet  show  a  significant  upswing  in 
planned  spending  on  plant  and  equipment. 
But  the  explosion  of  corporate  profits  and 
the  accompanying  rise  In  Internal  cash  flows 
should  change  all  that — and  the  sensitive 
index  of  capital  goods  orders,  which  has  l>een 
rising  impressively  since  April,  provides  some 
support  for  this  view. 

Corporate  profits,  which  mt  a  postwar  low 
of  8%  of  corporate  product  in  1974,  have 
been  zooming  ever  since.  The  nevrty  revised 
Commerce  Department  figures  show  that 
after-tax  profits  rose  from  $60  billion  in 
the  first  quarter  in  1976  to  an  estimated  $88 
billion  in  the  fourth  (annual  rates) .  We  esti- 
mate that  they  will  continue  to  rise  to  over 
$100  binion  by  tbe  fourth  quarter  of  this 
year.  I 


Comparing  1976  with  1974  prcAts  and  al- 
lowing for  the  improvements  in  "quality" 
of  profits  by  making  the  IVA  adjustment — 
that  Is.  aUowlng  for  replacement  of  Inven- 
tory at  current  prices— one  finds  that  profits 
in  1976  will  be  half  again  as  high  as  in  1974. 

Coupling  generous  cash  flows  with  the  en- 
larged mvestment  tax  credit  and  better  ac- 
cess to  c^tal  markets,  one  can  foresee  re- 
peated upward  revisions  of  capital  spending 
plans. 

But  even  if  the  economy,  under  favorable 
policy  assiunptions,  achieves  the  above-trend 
pace  of  expansion  we  project,  can  one  settle 
for  this — let  alone,  accept  restrictive  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies  in  1977 — in  light  of 
the  present  and  prospective  levels  of  eco- 
nomic activity? 

As  1976  began,  the  unemployed  iat>or  pool 
equalled  well  over  9  milUou  work«s  (the  73 
tnuii^n  "ofilciaUy"  unemployed,  plus  nearly 
1  million  "discoviraged  workers"  and  3  mU- 
llon.  part-time  workers  available  for  full- 
time  work) . 

Total  output  is  running  at  least  $150  bil- 
lion a  year  below  the  economy's  high-em- 
ployment potential. 

Kven  after  a  7%  gain  In  output  during 
1976,  the  year  wlU  end  with  reoesslon-llke 
levels  of  imemployment,  at  7V4%:  of  capac- 
ity utllteatlon  rates  In  manufacturing,  at 
about  80%;  and  of  economic  slack,  with  ac- 
tual output  BtUl  running  some  $125  billion 
below  the  economy's  potential  (conserva- 
tively measured  at  6%  unen^oyment) . 

I  say  "recession-like"  advisedly: 

In  tbe  four  previous  reoeaslons  smce  1950, 
the  unenq>loyment  rate  at  the  bottom  (the 
trough  quarter  of  real  ONP)  of  the  foxir  re- 
cessions averaged  6.2%. 

Oapaolty  utlliEation  In  manufacturing 
averaged  77%. 

Xn  other  words,  we  will  be  entering  1977 
at  unemployment  rates  and  excess  capacity 
levels  comparable  to  those  at  the  bottom  of 
our  prevloxis  recessions  In  this  generation. 

What  of  the  proepects  for  inflation?  High 
aaltiMhy  historical  standards,  inflation  will 
oontlBue  to  moderate  in  1976.  With  a  good 
1975  harvest  m  hand  and  average  crude  oil 
prices  coming  down  moderately,  neither  food 
nor  fuel  should  add  materially  to  the  rate 
of  Inflation  this  year.  And  pervasive  slack  m 
the  UJB.  economy,  plus  the  moderate  pace  ot 
reeovery  in  the  rest  of  the  industrial  world, 
should  hold  m  check  the  pressures  of  rising 
dmnand  on  raw  materials  prices  and  price 
margins.  Thus,  for  1976  at  least,  the  infla- 
tloa  outlook  boils  down  largely  to  the  be- 
havior of  wage  costs. 

The  outcome  of  the  maj(»  wage  negotia- 
tions mvolving  4^  million  workers  this  year 
will  be  critical  in  determining  price  perfcom- 
aaoe  in  1976  and  the  later  TCs.  There  will  be 
some  large  settlements.  But  It  should  be 
recognized  that  cost-of-living  escalators  have 
given  several  of  the  unions  mvolved  in  the 
upcmning  negotiations  recent  wage  mcreases 
outstripping  the  economy-wide  average.  A 
pattern  of  moderation  in  these  settlements 
would  be  a  logical  way  to  begin  a  gradual 
unwinding  of  the  wage-wage  and  price-wage 
q>irals.  A  reasonable  expectation — even  as- 
suming that  the  big  contracts,  front-loaded 
as  usual,  will  average  10% -plus  In  the  first 
year — is  that  economy-wide  compensation 
per  manhour  will  rise  about  8%  this  year. 

Coupling  the  abatement  of  food  and  fuel 
Inflation  with  the  modest  impact  of  demand 
pressures  and  an  8%  average  pay  increase, 
one  can  reasonably  project  a  5%%  rise  in 
the  ONP  price  deflator  this  year,  or  about 
6%  m  the  cost  of  living. 

FOUCT  CONSIOEEATIONS 

If  the  President's  budget  and  tax  proposals 
were  enacted,  the  recovery  would  Iw  dealt  a 
severe  blow  while  the  economy  was  still  oper- 
atmg   far   lielow   target   levels.   The   high- 


employment  surplus  would  rise  by  $19  bil- 
lion tot  the  fiscal  year  1977.  with  restrictive 
pressure  becoming  particularly  sharp  dur- 
ing calendar  1977  when  the  proposed  payroll 
tax  Increases  would  go  into  effect.  Bather 
than  accept  a  budget  and  economic  policy 
that  resolves  all  doubts  in  favor  of  go-slow 
expansion,  a  more  prudent  course  would  lie 
to  follow  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  that 
will  step  up  the  rate  of  expansion  In  1976 
and  continue  it  in  1977  unMl  the  corrosive 
waste  of  human  and  material  resources  has 
been  brought  back  within  tolerable  bounds. 
Let  me  suggest  several  components  of  such 
a  policy. 

1.  Put  Mr.  Ford's  budget  on  the  course  of 
economic,  social,  and  p<ditical  responslbUlty. 
It  would  be  well  wlthm  that  course  of  Con- 
gress to  bring  budget  spending  at  least  up 
to  a  mainteuance-of-services  level  of  $414 
billion.  From  a  purely  economic  point  of 
view,  the  minimum  task  of  Congress  is  to 
prevent  the  budget — expenditures  and  taxes 
from  turning  restrictive  In  the  face  of 
rescission-like  levels  of  unemployment  and 
unused  capacity.  Perhaps  Congress  will  want 
to  put  more  tax  cuts  and  leas  spending  m 
the  economic  mix  that  I  might  prefer.  But, 
one  way  or  another,  it  must  overcome  the 
$19  bUllon  swing  toward  economic  restriction. 

2.  The  Ccmgress  should  do  what  it  can  to 
prevent  monetary  policy  from  swinging  to- 
ward restriction  long  hefon  hig^  employ- 
ment and  full  proq>erity  are  wlttUn  strilcing 
distance.  I  find  it  passing  strange  that  the 
Federal  Reserve — ^whose  Chairman  has  not 
been  bashful  In  making  known  his  distaste 
for  monetarist  formulas — and  the  congres- 
sional banking  committees — whose  objectives 
would  be  far  better  served  by  emphasis  on 
moderate  levels  of  mterest  rates  than  by 
lock-step  limits  on  money  supply  mcreases — 
should  have  coalesced  on  mocMtary  policy 
targets  stated  exclusively  m  money  supply 
terms.  Interest  rates  should  be  tnought  back 
mto  their  proper  place  in  setting  policy 
targets. 

8.  Social  security  payroll  tax  increases  are 
the  wrong  medicine  at  the  wrong  place  and 
at  the  wrong  time.  It  seems  particularly  par- 
adoxical to  consider  further  cuts  In  the  in- 
come tax.  our  t>est  tax,  at  the  same  time 
that  we  would  boost  the  payroll  tax,  which 
bears  hard  on  the  poor,  raises  busmess 
costs  and  l>oostB  the  cost  of  living.  With  con- 
tingency reserves  of  some  $46  billion,  the  so- 
cial security  system  is  in  no  Immediate  need 
of  added  revenues.  And  when  that  need 
naatalallzes,  it  is  high  time  to  supplement 
the  resources  of  the  system  with  general  rev- 
enues ratho'  than  cutting  income  taxes 
while  boosting  payroll  taxes. 

4.  On  mcome  taxes,  an  adjustment  of  the 
proposed  cuts  to  maintain  the  credits  and 
tax  breaks  for  the  lowest  income  groups — 
who  are  still  at  the  bottom  of  a  very  deep 
Job  iMtrrel  and  have  been  hit  Iiard  by  the 
amoiuit  and  composition  of  inflation  this 
time  around — would  l>e  very  much  in  order. 

6.  Finally,  Just  a  word  on  wage-price  pol- 
icy. Although  it  seems  beyond  the  political 
pale  in  1976,  the  Congress  should  never  for- 
get that  a  t>alanced  program  for  full  em- 
ployment must  contain  some  kind  of  re- 
straint on  excessive  price  increases  exacted 
by  concentrated  industries  and  excessive 
wage  increases  exacted  by  overly  powerfiU 
labor  unions.  Anti-trust  cannot  cope  with 
tills  problem.  A  more  effective  system  of  flag- 
ging down  excessive  wage  and  price  Increases 
In  areas  of  the  economy  where  competition 
is  not  an  effective  policeman  must  be  part  of 
a  balanced  program  to  overctxne  mtolerable 
Tinemployment  without  incurring  intolera- 
ble Inflation. 

THX  mauuuuKG  or  thx  amemicaxi  public 

I  cannot  conclude  these  eptaoing  remarks 
without  expressing  my  growing  concern  over 
the  distressing  tendency  in  recent  years  to 
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mis-educate  and.  wittingly  or  unwittingly, 
mislead  the  American  people  on  vital  Issues 
of  economic  policy  and  fact.  This  process, 
calculated  or  not,  Is  contributing  to  misun- 
derstanding of  basic  economic  relationships, 
unnecessary  anxiety  on  many  fronts,  and  a 
loss  of  faith  in  the  American  economy  and 
its  public  institutions.  Let  me  cite  a  few 
examples. 

The  federal  government  is  depicted  as  ex- 
pending like  some  monstrous  protoplasmic 
blob  that  threatens  to  snuff  out  economic 
freedom  and  initiative.  Tet,  the  facts  will 
show  that  the  federal  budget  as  a  propor- 
tion of  ONP  held  virtually  steady  at  about 
20';  from  1953  to  1973.  It  is  projected  to  ri.se 
to  21'2  '^",  in  fiscal  year  1977 — but  adjusted  to 
a  full-employment  basis,  the  figure  would  be 
right  back  at  20 ^  . 

Or  take  the  supposed  "crushing  burden  of 
federal  debt."  A  striking  chart  included  In 
last  year's  budget  documents  (but  omitted 
this  year)  shows  that  the  federal  debt  held 
by  the  public  dropped  from  82%  of  annual 
ONP  In  1950  to  26'';  in  1974.  Seen  in  this 
perspective,  the  public  debt  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent and  more  manageable  problem  than 
the  general  Impression  abroad  In  the  land. 
A  third  area  of  widespread  misapprehension 
of  the  real  problem  centers  on  the  large 
deficits  in  the  federal  budget.  Here,  two  mls- 
impresslons  are  being  fostered: 

The  $70-76  billion  deficit  Is  being  identi- 
fied with  profligacy  in  spending  and  fiscal 
irresponsibility  when.  In  fact.  It  is  almost 
entirely  a  hostage  to  recession.  If  we  were 
operating  at  full  employment,  tax  revenues 
would  be  t50-55  billion  higher  than  they 
are;  unemployment  compensation  would  be 
about  (16  billion  lower:  and  other  cyclieally- 
respouslve  outlays  like  food  stamps.  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid,  and  the  like,  would  be 
alx>ut  95  billion  lower.  So  almost  all  of  the 
deficit  is  a  product  of  the  recession.  Ironi- 
cally, the  selfsame  monetary  and  fiscal  au- 
thorities whose  disastrously  tight  p<^cle8  In 
1974  helped  aggravate  the  recession  and 
hence  the  deficit  are  the  ones  who  are  loud- 
est in  decrying  It  as  an  example  of  the  loss 
of  fiscal  discipline. 

A  related  charge  is  that  government  def- 
icits are  the  root  of  all  inflationary  evil. 
How  is  it.  then,  that  inflation  is  ebbing  in 
the  face  of  the  largest  deficits  in  history? 

A  fottrth  area  of  anguished  misapprehen- 
sion relates  to  the  Social  Security  System. 
The  impression  has  been  given  that  It  is 
alx>ut  to  go  broke.  I  need  not  tell  this  com- 
mittee how  far  this  is  frmn  the  truth.  Again, 
the  recession  is  partly  the  culprit  In  cutting 
revenues  and  increasing  the  flow  of  benefits. 
The  financing  problems  of  the  Social  Security 
System  can  clearly  be  met. 

A  fifth  example  is  the  mistaken  belief  that 
Congress  is  an  Instrument  of  Irresponsible 
and  loose  spending — an  impression  that 
totally  ignores  the  responsible  new  proce- 
dures and  spending  limits  that  it  Is  observ- 
ing. 

Finally,  a  continuing  barrage  of  statements 
and  studies — for  example  the  April  1,  1975 
release  by  the  Treasury  entitled  "U.S.  Rank- 
ing m  Investment  and  In  Real  Economic 
Growth  Is  Among  Lowest  of  Industrialized 
Countries.  Treasury  Study  Says" — Is  giving 
the  public  a  false  image  of  the  true  strength 
of  the  American  economy.  Only  the  fine  print 
brings  out  that 

U.8.  productivity  is  still  the  best  in  the 
world,  with  even  the  high-growth  countries 
like  Prance  and  West  Germany  having 
achieved  only  SO'^r  of  the  American  level  of 
productivity; 

that  the  United  States  has  been  growing 
steadily  more  competitive,  with  its  unit  labor 
costs  rising  only  about  10%  from  1970-74, 
with  Canada  showing  the  next  best  perform- 
ance at  28%,  Germany  at  90%,  and  Japan 
at  100%. 

One  hesitates  to  fix  the  blame  for  this 
retrograde  movement  In  the  economic  edu- 


cation of  the  American  public.  Much  of  it 
stems,  as  it  has  from  time  Immemorial,  from 
the  self-serving  efforts  of  particular  groups 
to  "sell"  particular  policies,  positions,  pref- 
erences, and  prejudices.  Note  how  many  of 
these  positions  serve  a  bias  toward  smaller 
government,  cutbacks  in  federal  spending, 
tax  reductions  for  biLsiness,  preferential  tax 
treatment  of  capital  Investment,  and  re- 
strictive fiscal  and  monetary  policies. 

Clearly,  this  Is  not  a  suggestion  that  we 
should  be  PoUyannas  or  put  our  heads  in  the 
sand  alxiut  persistent  and  troublesome  eco- 
nomic problems.  But  the  misunderstandings 
that  are  being  fostered  threaten  to  thwart 
rather  than  facilitate  solutions. 

To  be  candid  alx>vit  economic  shortcomings 
and  government  problems  is  a  virtue.  But 
to  denigrate  the  U.S.  economy,  and  exagger- 
ate its  problems  and  misidentlfy  their  sources 
Is  certainly  a  vice.  The  sooner  policymakers 
talk  economic  sense  instead  of  nonsense  to 
the  American  people,  the  better  our  economic 
health. 

Ford's  BtnxiCT  and  thb  Economy 
(By  Walter  W.  Heller) 

Policy  developments  of  the  past  few  months 
have  cleared  the  track  lot  a  respectable  rate 
of  recovery  this  year.  Interest  rates  have 
backed  down,  the  1975  tax  cuU  have  been 
extended,  gradual  rather  than  abrupt  decon- 
trol of  oil  prices  Is  In  prospect  and  New  Yorlc 
City  has  been  pulled  back  from  the  brink 
of  bankruptcy. 

Rising  business  and  consumer  liquidity, 
ebbing  inflation,  accelerating  retail  sales  and 
a  s\irging  stock  market  all  contribute  to  the 
atmosphere  of  expansion.  All  told.  It  is  an 
encouraging  backdrop  for  reaffirming  the 
bullish  forecast  of  a  7%  advance  In  real 
GNP  in  1976  that  George  Perry  and  I  first 
ventured   in  October. 

But  President  Ford's  budget  and  economic 
policy  messages  cast  an  ominous  shadow 
over  late-1976  and  1977  economic  proq>ects. 
His  Economic  Report  resolves  all  economic 
doubts  In  fav<v  of  subdued  expansion  In 
1976  lest  we  agitate  the  Inflationary  beast 
within  tis.  And  his  budget  sets  the  fiscal 
dials  to  "hard  astern"  for  1977.  If  Congress 
and  the  Federal  Reseri'e  respond  with  fiscal 
and  monetary  restriction  this  year,  recovery 
could  be  Imperiled  next  year  long  before 
the  country  reaches  anything  resembling  full 
prosperity. 

So  the  outcome  of  the  Bicentennial  battle 
of  the  budget  will  have  profound  implications 
not  only  for  social  policy  but  for  economic 
performance.  Where  are  the  battle  lines 
drawn  for  fiscal  1977?  Given  Increasing  budg- 
etary caution  and  discipline  In  Congress  and 
a  conservative  but  not  Neanderthal  Presi- 
dent In  the  White  House,  one  can  safely  say 
that  the  range  ot  outcome  is  not  bounded 
by  wild  election-year  spending  on  one  hand 
and  a  $90  billion  cut  on  the  other.  Much  more 
likely — giving  proper  weight  to  the  President's 
budget  cutting  initiatives  (and  veto  powers) 
and  the  shift  toward  sobriety-ln-spending 
in  Congress,  both  reinforced  by  the  public's 
anti-spending  mood — Is  a  battle  arena 
bounded  at  the  upper  end  by  a  malntenance- 
of-services  or  hold-the-line  budget  of  $414 
billion  and  at  the  lower  end  by  the  Presi- 
dent's $20-binion-cutback  budget  of  $394 
billion. 

When  the  President  first  proposed  his  28-28 
program  last  October,  he  was  operating  from 
a  "current  services  budget"  benchmark  of 
$423  billion.  But  after  downward  revisions 
in  the  light  of  more  accurate  information  and 
"congressional  Increases  threatened  but  not 
passed,"  the  flgure  was  scaled  down  to  $414 
bllUon.  That  Is  the  level  of  spending  that 
would  be  required  In  fiscal  1977  (starting 
Oct.  1,  1976)  to  maintain  services  and  com- 
mitments at  fiscal  1976  levels.  Mr.  Ford 
would   whittle   $20   bUllon   off   this   revised 


"current -services  budget"  by  holding  social 
programs  $10.5  billion  below  prevailing  levels; 
civilian  and  military  pay,  $3.5  billion  below; 
other  defense.  $1.5  billion;  and  "all  other'' 
$4.5  billion. 

A    COVLPAaiSON 

Another  way  of  looking  at  the  1977  Ford 
economy-model  budget  Is  to  compare  It  with 
"normal"  budgetary  growth.  The  $21  billion 
Increase  over  the  fiscal  1976  budget  is  Jtot 
half  the  average  Increase  of  the  three  pre- 
ceding years.  (After  factoring  In  the  three 
months'  hiatus— with  Its  own  "transition 
quarter "  budget— before  fiscal  1977  b^ns, 
the  applicable  rate  of  Increase  comes  to  only 
$17  billion.)  ' 

Some  $15  billion  of  the  $21  billion  Increase 
represents  the  actual  growth  In  defeiose  and 
interest  costs.  This  seems  to  leave  only  $6 
billion  for  all  other  programs.  But,  as  re- 
covery  continues,  an  added  $5  billion  becomes 
available  through  the  automatic  shrinkage 
of  unemployment  compensation  and  other 
"cyclical"  transfer  payments.  Thus  $11  bil- 
lion is  avaUable  to  finance  Increases  in  aU 
other  "non-cyclical"  civilian  programs.  Nor- 
mal growth  in  these  programs,  consUting  of 
a  B'-r  allowance  for  Inflation  and  4',  real 
expansion,  would  come  to  $31  bUlion.  By  this 
measure,  too,  the  Ford  budget  represenU  a 
$20  billion  scaling  back  of  government  pro- 
grams. So  both  the  overall  cutback  and  itt 
Impact  on  the  level  of  social  services  ait 
severe  by  any  recent  budgeUry  standards 

On  the  tax  side,  the  President  proposes 
extending  the  present  $18  bUllon  tax  cut 
plus  another  $10  billion  cut  in  personal  and 
corporate  taxes  effective  July  1  l976-_aU 
conditional  on  appropriate  cute  In  pro- 
jected spending.  His  proposed  Increases  In 
payroll  taxes,  effective  next  Jan.  1.  wlU 
offset  nearly  $8  biUion  (at  annual  rates)  of 
the  additional  $10  bUllon. 

The  combined  tax  and  spending  changes 
m  the  Ford  budget  would  add  up  to  a  with- 
ering fiscal  drag  on  economic  expansion 
during  fiscal  1977.  The  high -employment 
surplus  would  rise  by  $19  blUlon  for  the  fis- 
cal year,  with  the  restrictive  pressure 
^wlng  sharply  and  steadily  during  calen- 

The  the  Congress  will  fully  accept 
either  the  restrictive  economic  policy  or 
the  Spartan  social  policy  Implicit  In  Mr 
Fords  budget  Is  highly  unlikely.  True,  no 
spending  spree  Is  In  prospect.  But  a  rea- 
sonable working  asstmiptlon  Is  that  the  pull- 
ing and  hauling  on  the  budget  will  bring 
spending  up  to  about  $410  oUUon  for  fiscal 
1977.  And  after  another  noisy  struggle,  a 
further  extension  of  the  present  $18  bllUon 
cut  seems  to  be  a  good  bet. 

This  policy  projection  Implies  little  fis- 
cal constriction  untU  after  the  election.  But 
even  If  spending  winds  up  at  $410  bUllon, 
fiscal  policy  will  tighten  In  fiscal  1977.  The 
tightening  would  be  very  modest  If  the  pro- 
posed Income  and  payroU  tax  changes  are 
not  enacted.  But  if  the  payroll  tax  cuts  are 
accepted  while  the  added  Income  tax  cuts 
are  rejected,  the  net  result  would  be  an  $11 
bUllon  restrictive  impact  on  a  1977  econ- 
omy stUl  operating  far  below  reasonable  tar- 
get levels. 

Monetary  policy,  after  a  jiear  of  puzzles 
and  surprises,  is  even  more  difficult  to  sketch 
into  the  mosaic  of  the  1976  ouUook.  But  a 
reasonable  person,  with  fingers  crossed, 
could  assume  that  the  Federal  Reserve  would 
not  overreact  to  a  strengthening  recovery 
unless  the  Inflation  outlook  suddenly  dark- 
ens. In  other  words,  a  monetary  policy  that 
produces  a  mild  rather  than  sharp  rise  in 
Interest  rates  Is  a  reasonable  projection.  This 
Implies  that  short-term  rates,  after  some 
furtX.Br  easing,  will  move  up  only  moderately 
as  the  year  progresses.  Long-term  rates  are 
not  likely  to  rise  imtu  later  in  the  year, 
and    then   only    after   giving   some   further 
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ground  in  the  next  few  months,  especially 
in  the  mortgage  area. 

Olven  only  moderately  accommodatlTe  fis- 
cal and  monetary  poUcy  for  1976,  where  do 
Ferry  and  I  find  the  expansionary  etrengtli 
te  support  a  fofecast  of  7%  real  OHP 
growth?  PrimatUy  to  a  more  upbeat  view 
of  consumption  and  kuidness  capital  spend- 
ing (and.  in  the  accompanying  year-over- 
yHLT  advance  of  $25  bUllon  in  inventory  In- 
TCstment)  than  mos^  forecasters  are  project- 
ing. 

The  sparkling  preformance   of   corporate 

profits  wUl  be  the  chief  spur  and  lubricant 
for  the  revival  of  buslnesa  fixed  Jnveat- 
ment.  ProducUvlty  advances  and  rising 
sales  should  generate  a  one-tblrd  riee  in  af- 
ter-tax profits  m  1976  on  tap  of  a  striking 
Jump  during  1975.  From  1976'8  first  quarter 
to  1976's  fourth,  they  should  rise  from  $60 
billion  to  over  $100  bllUon  at  annual  rate. 

In  a  Uttle  longer — and  "quality-correct- 
ed"—perspective,  the  profits  boom  is  even 
more  impressive.  After  inventory  yaluatlon 
adjustment  (IVA)— that  is,  allowing  for  In- 
ventory replacement  at  current  prices — 
profits  in  1976  wUl  be  half  again  as  high  as 
In  1974.  This  wUl  go  a  long  way  toward  re- 
storing corporate  profitabUlty,  which  had 
hit  a  postwar  low  of  8.1%  of  corporate 
product  In  1974. 

Led  by  the  profit  surge,  internal  catlh 
fiow  this  year  wiU  <eacb  hlstorlcaUy  hlg^ 
levels  relative  to  business  fixed  iuvealiment. 
Add  to  this  the  incentive  of  a  more  generous 
Investment  credit  and  the  altUlty  to  draw 
on  reinvigorated  capital  markete  and  up- 
ward revisions  of  capital  spending  plans 
should  be  the  order  of  the  day.  They  are  not 
yet  reflected  in  plant  and  equipment  sur- 
veys and  capital  appropriations.  But  the 
sensitive  Index  of  capital  goods  orders  has 
been  rising  impressively  since  AprU.  In  "op- 
timistic-realistic" expecUtion  for  this  year, 
then,  is  an  11%  rise  in  business  fixed  In- 
vestment. Barring  xiiiexpected  setbacks  in 
the  consumer  sector,  this  advance  should 
accelerate  during  1976  and  into  1977  and 
become  a  primary  driving  force  for  expan- 
sion. 

FOUB  PLX7SES 

The  rise  In  consumer  spending  that  started 
after  the  first  quarter  of  1975,  stimulated 
first  by  tax  reductions  and  then  by  rising 
payrolls,  will  continue  during  1976  in  re- 
sponse to  (1)  a  continued  rise  In  real  dis- 
posable income  as  employment'  rises  and 
wage  gains  outpace  the  Inflation  in  living 
costs,  (2)  an  Improved  consumer  buying 
mood  as  buying  power  grows  and  the  threat 
of  layoffs  recedes,  (3)  stock  market  advances 
and  the  rising  backlog  of  demand  for  dur- 
able goods  and  (4)  strengthened  consumer 
liquidity  growing  out  of  a  $100  bUllon-pltis 
rise  In  consumers'  liquid  assete  for  1076,  to- 
gether with  only  modest  Increases  in  install- 
ment debt.  A  rise  of  11.5%  in  overall  con- 
sumption— with  autos  and  other  durables 
as  the  star  performers — is  in  the  cards. 

Housing  at  1.6  mlUlon  starts,  a  moderate- 
ly declining  net  export  balance,  and  a  lack- 
luster government  seclxn- — especiaUy  at  the 
state-local  level — round  out  the  1976  pros- 
pects. It  all  adds  up  to  a  1976  GNP  advance 
of  $196  billion,  to  a  total  of  $1,895  blUlon 
(tislng  the  new  Commerce  Department  ONP 
benchmarks) .  For  the  flrst  time  In  four  years 
and  only  the  second  time  since  1968,  more 
than  half  of  the  advance  wiU  represent  a 
real  gain,  less  than  half,  infiation. 

Inflation  will  continue  to  moderate  in  1976. 
With  a  good  1976  harvest  in  hand  and  aver- 
age crude  oU  prices  scheduled  to  come  down 
moderately,  neither  food  nor  fuel  should 
add  materlaUy  to  the  rate  of  inflation  this 
year.  And  although  rising  demand  will  gen- 
erate s(une  added  pressures  on  raw  materials 
prices  and  on  price  margins,  the  moderate 
pace  of  recovery  in  the  Industrial  wwld  in 
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1076,  coupled  with  pervasive  slack  in  the  VS. 
economy,  should  bold  these  pressures  in 
check  fhtu  year.  Thus  the  crux  of  the  matter 
is  Hm  bebavlor  of  wage  costs. 

With  4Vi  millton  workers  involved  in  major 
wage  negotlatlona  this  year,  the  outcome  wiu 
be  crucial  in  determining  price  performance 
In  1OT6  and  the  later  "708.  As  a  result  of  cost- 
of-Uvlng  escalators,  several  of  the  imlons  in- 
volved In  the  forthcoming  negotiations  have 
enjoyed  wage  advances  considerably  above 
the  economy- wide  average.  If  the  government 
could  influenoc  these  negotiations  to  set  a 
patton  of  moderation,  the  national  goal  of 
slowing  the  rate  of  inflation  woiUd  be  weU 
aemd.  These  settlements  would  be  a  logical 
place  to  begin  a  gradtial  unvrinding  of  the 
wage-wage  and  price-wage  ^Irals.  A  rea- 
sonable expectation— even  assuming  that  the 
big  oontmcts,  front-loaded  as  usual,  wiU 
average  10%  in  the  first  year — is  that  econ- 
omy-wide compensation  per  manhour  wiU 
rise  about  8%  this  year. 

Otven  the  abatement  of  food  and  fuel  in- 
flation, the  modest  Impact  of  demand  pres- 
siures,  and  an  8%  average  pay  increase,  the 
rtse  in  the  ONP  price  deflator  this  year 
should  ease  to  about  S%%,  or  three  points 
less  than  last  year. 

An  inflation  rate  of  less  than  6%,  coupled 
with  a  7%  advance  in  real  ou^ut.  Is  cause 
for  considerable  satisfaction  but  no  compla- 
cency. Despite  the  above-trend  gain  In  out- 
put, the  end  of  the  year  wiU  stiU  see  reces- 
slmi-IIke  levels  of  unemployment  at  7%%;  of 
capacity  utillssatlon  rates  In  manufactvirlng 
at  aboot  80%;  and  of  economic  slack,  with 
actual  output  stUl  running  nearly  $125  bU- 
llon below  the  economy's  potential  (as  meas- 
ured at  6%  unemployment). 

DEmflMG  "fTSCAL  KESPOHSIBn-mr" 

Congress  rightly  prides  itself  on  Its  more 
prudent  fiscal  posture,  and  procedures.  But 
If  the  new  pcdltlcs  of  fiscal  responslbUIty.  or 
austerity,  simply  leads  to  budget  parsUnony 
and  wiUy-nlUy  economic  restraint.  Its  bene- 
flte  wUl  be  swamped  by  its  costs.  Congress 
shotild  vividly  bear  in  mind  that  massive 
swings  toward  fiscal  restraint  in  1959-60  and 
1979-74  exacted  a  huge  toll  in  lost  Jobs  and 
ou^ut. 

To  hit  the  fiscal  brakes,  as  Mr.  Ford  pro- 
poses, when  unemployment  and  economic 
slack  are  stlU  legion  and  Infiation  is  ebbing 
would  be  fiscaUy  Irresponsible.  "Fiscal  re- 
qxmsibnity"  Is  not  synonymous  with  "fiscal 
restraint."  Rather,  It  calls  for  an  Intelligent 
fitting  of  tax  and  spending  positions  to  the 
needs  of  the  economy.  With  its  new  budget 
procedures  and  staff,  the  Congress  is  now 
equln>ed  to  do  this.  Given  the  wlU,  It  can 
become  a  major  force  In  effecting  a  new  fiscal 
policy  of  respondble  net  stimulus  in  a  lag- 
ging or  sagging  economy,  and  responsible  net 
restraint  In  a  prosperous  but  Inflatlon-prone 
economy. 


THE  TALKS  ON  MUTUAL  FORCE 
REDUCTIONS 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  I  joined  15  of  my  colleagues  in  send- 
ing a  letter  to  President  Ford,  the  pri- 
meiry  purpose  of  which  was  to  urge  cau- 
tion in  the  negotiation  of  any  further 
strategic  arms  limitation  agreements. 
Our  letter  was  pnHnpted  by  the  unseemly 
haste  we  have  seen  on  the  part  of  our 
Secretary  of  State  to  conclude  an  agree- 
ment, with  almost  no  regard  for  the  con- 
dltion  of  the  agreement. 

Now  we  see  the  same  sort  of  haste  pre- 
vailing in  Vienna,  at  the  talks  between 
NATO  and  Soviet  Uoc  nati<»is  on  mutusd 
force  reductions  in  Europe.  The  very  title 
of  the  talks  Is  of  some  concern,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Until  about  a  year  ago.  we  had  al- 


ways talked  about  mutual  and  balanced 
force  reductions.  We  ai^ear  now  to  have 
dcopptd  our  c<«oem  about  balance,  and 
to  be  bent  on  reduction  which,  while 
superficially  balanced,  is  really  advan- 
tageous to  one  side  at  the  expense  of  the 
other. 

This  point  was  made  very  well  in  a 
column  in  Sunday's  Washington  Post  by 
Mr.  Jeffrey  Record,  formerly  with  the 
Brookings  Institution's  defoise  analysis 
project.  Mr.  Record  is  critical  of  the  im- 
pact of  detente  on  our  strategic  posture 
in  general,  and  on  tiie  mutual  force  re- 
duction talks  in  particular.  The  numbers 
in  question  are  1,000  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  and  29,000  American  troops,  as 
oppa»sd  to  1,T00  tanks  and  9SJM0  troops 
by  the  Soviets.  Mr.  Record  points  out  that 
in  percentage  terms,  that  means  a  15- 
percent  cut  for  us  and  a  12-percent  cut 
for  them,  but  more  importantly,  since 
our  troops  would  be  withdrawn  to  the 
United  States,  they  are  effectively  out  of 
any  acticm  for  as  long  as  45  days,  while 
the  withdrawn  Soviet  troops  are  less 
than  500  miles  away,  m  his  words,  "what 
would  be  for  the  United  States  a  strategic 
redeployment  would  be  for  the  Soviet 
Union  UtUe  more  than  a  tactical  reposi- 
tioning." 

I  realize  that  this  is  an  election  year, 
Mr.  President,  and  that  the  President  de- 
sires to  demonstrate  his  abilities  in  both 
foreign  and  domestic  policy.  Nor  would  I 
like  to  be  considered  as  opposed  cate- 
gorically to  any  decrease  in  our  advanced 
troop  positions.  I  b^eve  that  there  are 
indeed  circumstances  under  which  mu- 
tual wlthdi-awals  would  be  highly  desir- 
able. The  point  is  simply  that  we  seem  to 
be  in  too  much  of  a  hurry.  We  are  deal- 
ing here  with  the  security  of  the  free 
world,  and  we  have  an  obligation  to  exer- 
cise due  caution.  Any  political  advantage 
purchased  at  the  cost  of  a  weakening  of 
the  world's  defenses  is  too  dearly  bought. 
And,  of  course,  as  so  often  Is  the  case, 
international  security  is  a  matter  of  psy- 
ch(dogy.  Our  haste  in  concluding  disad- 
vantageous agreements  sends  signals  to 
friend  and  foe  about  our  will  to  act  for 
the  defense  of  the  West.  For  that  reason, 
I  urge  the  President  and  Secretary  Kiss- 
inger to  slow  down.  Let  us  stop  running 
after  detente  as  if  it  were  the  Holy  Grail 
and  the  pot  of  gold  rolled  into  one.  Agree- 
ment and  accommodations  are  certainly 
desirable,  but  let  us  chase  them  with 
restraint,  making  certain  that  they  are 
groimded  on  sound  defensive  positions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Recoi*d's  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Toward  Imbalakced  Force  Reductions 

(By  Jeffrey  Record) 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger's  desire 
to  forge  a  more  stable  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union — 
on  terms  unsatisi.- ctory  to  a  growing  segment 
of  the  American  public — Is  inescapably  evi- 
dent in  NATO's  latest  proposal  at  the  mutual 
force  reduction  (MFR)  talks  in  Vienna.  The 
Secretary's  personal  Interpretation  of  de- 
tente so  far  has  encompa^ed  controversial 
UB.  concessions  on  strategic  arms  control 
issues,  Russian  access  to  much  of  the  West's 
advanced  technology,  and  a  U.S.  commitment 
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to  make  good  over  a  half -century  of  Soviet 
Incompetence  In  agriculture. 

If  press  reports  are  accm-ate,  detente  ap- 
parently also  embraces  a  readiness  to  recast 
American  military  power  in  Europe  in  a  man- 
ner no  less  favorable  to  the  Kremlin.  The 
NATO  proposal,  to  which  Dr.  Kissinger  was 
midwife  if  not  mother,  calls  for  withdrawal 
to  the  United  States  of  1,000  tactical  nuclear 
weapons,  29.000  troops,  and  a  publicly  un- 
specified number  of  combat  aircraft  now 
stationed  In  Europe.  In  exchange,  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  to  pull  back  to  its  own  borders  one 
of  its  tank  armies  in  East  Oermany  contain- 
ing an  estimated  1,700  tanks  and  65,000 
soldiers. 

People  only  casually  acquainted  with  the 
present  military  balance  in  central  Europe 
may  well  be  disturbed  by  the  Imbalance  of 
such  a  proposal.  Admittedly,  the  removal  of 
1.000  tactical  nuclear  weapons  probably 
would  not  diminish  the  deterrent  capabllltlea 
of  a  7,200-weapon  deployment  that  is  widely 
regarded  as  excessive  and  of  questionable  ad- 
vantage to  NATO  should  war  actually  occur 
But  the  withdrawal  of  20,000  ground  troopa 
would  reduce  manpower  currently  assigned 
to  VS.  Army  forces  In  West  Oermany  by  16 
per  cent,  compared  with  a  12  per  cent  cut 
represented  by  the  removal  of  65,000  soldiers 
from  the  Soviet  Army's  625,000-man  garrison 
In  Eastern  Eiuope.  Indeed,  the  ratio  of 
VS.  to  Soviet  forces  In  central  Etvope  fol- 
lowing reductions  would  be  more  unfavorable 
to  NATO  than  It  is  today. 

Such  a  prospect,  particularly  if  accompa- 
nied by  cuts  in  European-based  U.S.  tactical 
aircraft,  would  accelerate  trends  In  the  oon- 
tlnentAl  military  balance  that  have  been 
Inimical  to  tbe  Atlantic  Alliance  since  10«8. 
Foe  example,  althotigh  authorized  U.S. 
ground  force  levels  in  Oermany  over  the 
past  eight  years  have  remained  relatively 
c(»istant  at  about  195,000  men,  Soviet  forces 
In  East  Oermany,  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia 
have  expanded  by  an  estimated  38,000  men 
and  8,600  tanks.  These  figures  do  not  in- 
clude the  even  larger  Increases  In  both  cate- 
gories attributable  to  the  Introduction  of 
five  Soviet  divisions  Into  Czechoslovakia  fol- 
lowing tbe  U.8.8Jt.'B  Invasion   in   1968. 

Equany  disquieting  are  the  imbalances  In 
the  concept  of  withdrawal.  American  forces 
withdrawn  to  the  United  States  would  be 
separated  from  the  Continent  by  3,000  mUes 
of  ocean.  Their  redeployment  to  E\u'(q>e.  In 
the  event  of  a  future  military  crisis  there, 
woxild  take  at  least  30  to  45  days,  assuming 
their  retention  in  a  high  state  of  readiness 
and  the  avallabUlty  of  sufficient  shipping.  In 
contrast,  Soviet  forces  would  be  removed 
overland  a  minimum  of  500  miles  from  their 
locations  in  Bast  Germany.  Their  continuing 
proximity  to  NATO's  central  front,  together 
wltb  the  absence  of  significant  geographical 
barriers  to  their  swift  return  to  central  Eu- 
rope, wotUd  make  them  ideal  ready  rein- 
forcements. Thus,  what  would  be  for  the 
United  States  a  stoateglc  redeplojrment  would 
be  for  the  Soviet  Union  little  more  than  a 
tactical  repositioning. 

In  short,  \mder  Dr.  Kissinger's  MFR  pro- 
posal, Soviet  ground  forces  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, already  2V2  times  the  size  of  American 
forces  In  Germany,  would  be  required  to 
withdraw  proportionately  fewer  men  one- 
sLxth  the  distance  designated  for  U.S.  forces 
slated  for  withdrawal.  Apparently  rejected  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  was  the  idea  of  trading 
withdrawals  of  U.S.  forces  for  puUbacks  of 
proportionately  larger  Soviet  forces  or  for  the 
complete  dlsbandment  of  selected  Soviet 
units,  two  approaches  long  supported  by 
many  experts  as  the  only  means  of  achieving 
a  true  reduction  of  forces  In  Europe. 

From  a  purely  military  standpoint  the  Kis- 
singer proposal  is  decidedly  tmattractlve. 
This  Judgment  presumes  that  the  MFR  talks, 
deadlocked  for  more  than  two  years,  still  are 
Intended  to  txlng  about  significant  reduc- 
tions In  UJ3.  and  Soviet  forces  In  central  Eu- 


rope without  upsetting  the  present  ratio  of 
effective  military  power  on  the  Continent.  If, 
however,  Kissinger's  aim  Is  simply  to  break 
the  deadlock,  in  order  to  offset  similar  lack 
of  progress  on  SALT  n  or  to  forestaU  renewed 
congressional  pressures  for  troop  with- 
drawals, his  proposal  seems  well-designed 
Indeed. 


OUR  MAJOR  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS 


we  cannot  be  certain  at  this  time  that 
such  borrowing  will  not  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  productive  private  borrowing 
chiefly  by  business.  Some  analysts  indi- 
cate that  a  large  Federal  deficit  this 
year  will  be  harder  to  finance  without 
a  crowding  out  effect  on  business  as 
normal  business  short-term  borrowing 
resumes. 

»«•  «..T>,^,  .-  ~  *^^  further  concern  is  the  impact  of  a 
Mr.  PANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen-  budget  deficit  on  capital  formaUon.  Ova 
ate  is  now  involved  m  efforts  to  review  the  past  year  studies  have  shown  that 
our  tax  structure  and  to  make  modifica-  the  United  States  faces  a  huge  shortage 
tlons  in  om-  economic  policies  to  assure  of  capital  hi  the  years  ahead  and  that 
that  recovery  continues  and  that  we  can  the  need  for  capital  could  be  met  oro- 
meet  the  extraordinary  needs  of  the  vided  the  Government  began  to  run  a 
Umted  States  for  goods,  services,  and  budget  surplus  once  reasonable  fuU  em- 
employment  durtag  the  last  quarter  of  ployment  is  restored.  However,  it  appears 
this  century.  How  we  proceed  will  have  that  the  continuing  high  rat^  of  unm- 
a  great  Impact  on  «ie  future  of  the  Na-  ployment  and  large  budget  deficit  pro- 
tion.  Because  of  this.  I  would  like  to  jected  for  1976  are  inflationary  and 
make  a  number  of  observations  about  should  be  avoided 
our  major  economic  problems  and  what  while  U.S.  economic  growth  may  be 
we  must  do  to  correct  the  deficiencies.  more  modest  than  that  of  our  European 
There  is  hardly  a  periodical  or  dally  trading  partnere.  it  should  be  poh^ 
newspaper  today  which  does  not  express  out  that  in  addiUon  to  the  slowing  down 
concern  over  the  rale  of  infiation.  In  a  most  have  more  recently  experiencS^ 
State  like  my  own  where  there  are  so  their  continued  expansions  have  been  at 
many  retired  citizens,  every  increase  in  the  expense  of  price  stability.  Our  hifla- 
the  rate  of  inflation  substantially  affects  Won  rate  has  been  considerably  below 
^l^  ^^^  "^  °'  """"^l.  ^®  perform-  those  of  other  major  hidustrial  countries, 
ance  of  the  economy  of  this  Nation  over  The  United  States  has  had  to  devote  a 

^^1,      *    ^^P  ^  ^"  *  ^'■*°"*  *^°"-  '»*■  greater  share  of  Its  real  resources  to 

cerii  not  only  to  this  Congress  but  to  the  national  defense  shice  Worid  War  n  than 

Nation  as  a  whole.  The  combhiatl<m  of  a  those  of  other  nations 

prolonged  decline  in  real  gross  national 

product,  unemployment  in  excess  of  8  inflation  rates'  in  selected  countries 

percent,  and  a  continued  inflation  gives  ,p.^,^  ,„ , 

us  reason  for  concern  and  points  to  the    ^^^ 

immediate  necessity  for  us  to  take  steps  i«o-»                                     " 

to  combat  these  problems.  ^^  i„^  i„i  ,,„  ,„3 

A  brief  look  at  the  history  of  our  IW- 

eral  budget  Is  hi  order,  especially  in  light  united  states.             2  9 

of  the  fact  that  we  have  experienced  only     c«n»da 3.4 

one  balanced  budget  shice  1960.  The  def-  &  kinidon,::        M 

Icits  were  quite  small  until  they  jumped    Frine*.... 4.5 

to  $25  billion  hi  both  fiscal  1971  and  1972,  j*";^  G«nn»ny....        4.0 

in  good  part  as  a  consequence  of  the  re-         

cession  at  that  time.  Then  after  declta-    ~T77-      71717777" 

iae  with  recovery  to  a  recent  low  of  $3.5  ^''^"** '""  ^  °'*'^  "•""""■ 

billion   in  fiscal   1974,   the  deficit  soared      .**»'«*:"'"'»"ia«'0'«l  Economic  Report  o«th«  President,  1975" 

to  the  current  "horrendous"  levels  of  " 

f^i?.•^«"ii?°  ^  ^^  i*''®;  **~"'  ♦'"'  *»""  ^  "Kht  of  this  trend  and  its  advSSJ 

lion  In  the  current  fiscal  year  and  an  effects  upon  our  economy,  it  is  impera- 

unlmown  but  big  amount  expected  to  tive  that  we  require  a  balanced  budget 

fiscal  1977.  There  can  be  little  doubt  or  set  a  spendhig  ceilhig  before  any  fur- 

!J?.\f  *^e  conthiuation  of  such  deficits  ther  tax  cuts  such  as  the  extensions  of 

^^fi'^^'^^^    r***i?  *^f5^^^  bumtog  individual  Income  tax  reductions  pro- 

1^!!,  l^Jf  u  °^  the  elderly  and  the  vided  for  m  sections  401  and  402  of  tlUe 

c^!lr^  ^  "^®JL  ^^  ^M?,^  reckless  IV  of  H.R.  10612,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 

spendhig,  but  every  citizen  wUl  suffer.  1975  are  considered 

U  we  look  at  the  relationship  of  the  i  voice  the  same  opposition  to  these 

deficit  to  infiation  we  find  that  the  in-  tax  cuts  as  I  did  to  the  extensive  tax  cuts 

flationary  impact  of  a  budget  deficit  de-  passed  by  Congress  in  Public  Law  94-164, 

pends  m  large  part  on  how  it  is  financed,  the  Revenue  Adjustment  Act  of   1975. 

If  private  investors  buy  the  new  Treasury  Those  resulted  hi  a  $7.4  biUion  reduction 

debt,  there  Is  no  more  spending  power  for  individuals  and  a  $1  biUion  reduction 

m  the  economy  than  there  was  before  for  corporations  for  the  6-month  period 

and  the  deficit  Is  not  hiflaUonary.  But,  January    1    through   June   30.   without 

if  the  Federal  Reserve  System  directly  behig  Ued  to  a  spending  ceUhig.  The 

or  IndlrecUy  fhiances  the  deficit.  It  adds  additional  extension  of  those  reductions 

to  the  Nation's  money  supply  and  thus  as  provided  in  H.R.  10612  once  again  Is 

sets   the   stage   for   hiflation.   Inflation  not  tied  to  a  spending  ceUing  and,  as  a 

diminished  hi  1975  shice  the  Treasury  result,  will  merely  increase  the  rate  of 

was  able  to  raise  a  record  amount  of  infiation. 

sUghtiy  over  $80  billion  by  selUng  new  During  the  years  that  I  have  been  a 
securities.  It  is  possible  that  Treasury  Member  of  the  XJB.  Senate  I  have  ob- 
may  be  able  to  meet  Its  demands  in  1976  served  with  Increasing  alarm  the  spend- 
out  of  total  national  savings  and  a  some-  ing  figures  of  our  National  Oovemment 
what  enlarged  supply  of  bank  credit,  but  which  go  higher  and  higher  while  the 
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d^cit  has  grovm  bigger  and  bigger.  I 
vonder  how  far  ttaJv  spaniiog.  and  these 
ddhdts  can  gft  b«f ore  tbe  AmeiieaB  tax> 
patera  rise  ui>  ia  aaccr  and  the  eoaoaiay 
9l  the  richest  natien  on  Earth  coUapses. 
Those  whe  did  B«t  Uve  through  the  Thir- 
ties may  find  it  bard  to  Imagine  that  the 
events  of  a  deeade  could  work  such  i«-o- 
teund  aad  lasth«  ehaz^e  in  social  atti- 
tudes developed  ever  centuries. 

Having  asperiaaceA  those  years  I  have 
ne  troiaUe  dokig^  so.  What  I  recall  most 
vividly  is  the  sesfie  of  shock,  and  despair 
that  colored  social  thou^t.  Tbe  hard- 
^p  of  the  moment  was  bad  enough,  but 
even  woi'se  was  fear  of  what  the  uncer- 
tain future  would  bring. 

Confidence  was  hardly  inspired  by 
lookiag  dsewhere.  Bad  times  were  ^read 
throughout  the  world,  and  societies  most 
akin  to  ours  were  eoi^ng  badly. 

In  a  word,  things  were  a  mess,  and  we 
sought  a  way  eat  by  creating  a  welfare 
state  at  reeerd  speed.  Let  tbe  siae  of 
Oovemn^nt,  hi  the  sense  of  Its  power  to 
ecMumaad  the  Naiion's  resources,  be 
measured  by  the  Iraction  of  national 
incemc  accounted  f<»  by  Government 
spending  of  all  types  at  all  levels.  That 
fraction  doubled  in  10  years,  rising  frmn 
12  percent  in  1929  to  24  percent  in  1939, 
when  tbe  real  notiMnal  prodoet  had 
roughly  reeevered  te  its  192d  level.  Dur- 
ing the  next  decade,  tbe  siae  of  Oovem- 
aeni  moved  up  aad  down  with  the 
demands  of  war,  doaobiUstttiou  and  sub- 
sequent threats  to  naWaoal  security.  At 
its  peak  in  IM4,  G«iwmBieni  apwidiiig 
had  risen  to  54  percent  of  national  isk- 
come.  B^meen  182a  and  1948.  the  frac- 
tion of  natloBAl  <"f<f'«^  attributabie  to 
total  Govemmantapending  rose,  but  that 
net  rise  encompaased  a  decline  for 
domestic  spending,  In  other  words,  the 
growth  of  Giaiiemment  was  more  than 
accoimted  for  by  expansion  of  tbe 
def  ense  effort. 

SOVCRNMCNT  SPENDIM  AS  PERCENTAGE  OF  NATK>flAL 
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UhtQ  1959,  domestic  spending  by  Gov- 
ernment xeprcsented  a  smalkr  dma  ef 
BstJbnal  taoane  flban  In  IMSL  But  not 


for  kmg.  Beginning  with  the  early  Six- 
ties, a  fundamentally  new.  almost  revo- 
httiMoaiy.  trend  bad  estaUMied  itself. 
Resardless  of  wbtA  happened  to  tbe 
defease  effort,  domestic  spending  by 
Government  steacUly  rose  faster  than 
national  income.  Only  in  2  years — 1962 
and  1965 — had  that  relatively  upward 
movement  faltered.  And  the  pace  accel- 
erated. From  1963  through  1968,  the  per- 
centage of  national  income  represented 
by  domestic  spending  of  Government 
rose  from  24  to  27,  or  by  12  percent,  from 
1968  through  1973,  it  rose  from  27  to  32, 
or  by  17  percent.  Despite  the  Vietnam 
war,  introduction  of  the  all-volmiteer 
armed  forces,  and  mounting  problems 
of  natiMial  security,  the  fracticMi  of  na- 
tional income  spent  for  defense  has  been 
lower  in  every  year  since  1959  than  it 
was  then. 

Today,  the  firaction  is  lower  than  in 
any  year  since  1950.  Corresponding^,  the 
propiurtion  ^  national  income  devoted  to 
tbe  welfare  state  has  assumed  revolu- 
tionary proportions.  Larger  and  ever 
larger  proportions  of  the  income  of  each 
citizen  are  being  removed  from  the  area 
of  his  personal  decision.  A  government 
elite  is  Increasingly  making  the  deeisien 
as  to  how  the  income  of  the  citizen  shall 
be  sp^it.  Tbe  present  tax  bill  offers  little 
hope  for  any  reversal,  or  even  slewing 
down  of  what  I  regard  as  a  disastrous 
tresDd. 

As  you  wen  know,  I  am  a  fiscal  con- 
servative. I  am  aliBO  aa  ecenomlc  realist. 
I  realize  fun  wdl  that  in  a  podod  of  re- 
cesslOQ,  parttrailari^  when  unemployment 
is  high,  the  Qovomment  has  an  obliga^ 
tion  Uy  do  what  It  can,  reasonably  and 
within  certain  fixed  limits,  to  stimulate 
and  expand  tbe  national  economy.  Such 
a  result  can  be  best  aecempfished  by 
overhauling  our  tax  system  and  focus- 
ing on  the  encouragement  of  capital 
formation.  There  are  a  variety  of  tax 
poDeies  available  tm  alter  the  profitabil- 
ity of  bttrinefis  fnwBtmeiit  and  potentially 
to  Innrpnar  aggregate  savings  and  invests 
ment  In  tbe  eoeciomy.  Tlie  creation  ef 
real  Jobs  can  and  ceagbt  to  be  tbe  result. 
Several  maior  approaches  Including: 
First,  Bberallzation  ef  the  investment 
credit;  second,  Hberalteatinn  of  d^irecia- 
tian  allowanoes;  tbkt^  Integration  of  tbe 
corporate  and  individual  bicome  taxes; 
fourth,  a  cut  in  corporate  tnoome  tax; 
fifth,  more  favorable  treatment  of  net 
ooeratine  losses;  sixth,  more  favi^able 
treatment  of  personal  aasdngs;  and  sev- 
enth, consideration  of  an  Investment  re- 
serve fund  could  be  used  to  Improve  busi- 
ness rcbun  on  investment  by  reducing 
business  taxes. 

Presldoat  Ford  urged  this  Congress  to 
stimulate  the  private  sect(»:  so  that  we 
can  create  productive  and  lasting  jobs 
Instead  of  following  a  welfare  state  ptai- 
losfvby  of  deadend,  nonprodtu^ve  and 
inflationary  Govenunent-manufactured 
Jobs.  I  look  forward  to  considering  tbe 
details  of  bis  proposals  to  encoiurage  cap- 
ital formation.  At  a  time  when  we  are 
faced  with  the  continued  increase  in  the 
rate  of  Inflation,  it  Is  astounding  that 
some  people  believe  ttiat  the  cure  is  to 
mrovide  even  more  Government  spend- 
ing. There  are  those  among  us  who  would 
urge  this  Congress  to  reduce  tbe  high 


miemployment  rate  by  having  the  Gov- 
emment  provide  more  sterile  iob& 

There  are  some  indivkhtals  who  scoff 
at  tee  attempt  to  provide  for  a  balanced 
budget.  As  I  have  before.  I  urge  agam 
that  we  consider  providing  tiie  incentives 
for  business  so  that  our  free  enterpri.>e 
system  can  be  given  a  lireath  of  fresli 
air.  I  say  that  by  encouraging  capital 
formaUon  we  will  provide  jobs  for  the 
unemployed  and  we  may  yet  stem  the 
effects  ef  excessive  Federal  ^endkig. 

FtieTal  spending  encourages  exce-bi- 
t^nt  wage  increases  in  key  indu»itrie.s. 
When  contractors  dealing  with  the  €k)v- 
emment  can  pass  increased  costs  on  to 
the  Government,  they  have  little  incen- 
tive to  resist  tmrealistic  wage  increases. 
Increases  in  wages  should  be  related  to 
increases  in  productivity — ^net  Gevem- 
ituat.t  subsidy.  TnfTationary  wage  in- 
creases cause  American  industries  to  flee 
abroad.  Ekmestic  producers  find  tlseir 
goods  b^ng  imdei-s<dd  l^  feorekgn  eain- 
petition  in  the  U.S.  moike^plaee.  We 
have  seen  it  happen  with  textiles;  shoes, 
so  many  American  products  thai  Ufsed  to 
be  sold  in  a  world  market.  We  are  right 
now  watdhing  it  happen  with  automo- 
biles. 

Let  me  say.  furthermore,,  Fcdoal 
spending  robs  capital  from  the  prftraite 
sector.  When  tlie  GovenuacBt  bm»»w6 
hea.vi^.  interest  rates  sear.  This  has:  been 
3  ^jeasttt  for  the  retired  citiaen  and  lew- 
income  famttifts  who  onee  had  a  iMpe  ef 
owxiag  th^  own  homes,  l^e  move  the 
Federal  Govemmoit  spends,  the  less 
likdy  we  are  to  meet  our  Nation's  hous- 
ing needs.  Inei-eases  in  Ooverament 
building  programs  means  a  cutback  in 
private  construction. 

Governm«it  wending  certainly  dis- 
torts our  econcHuy.  and  it  tarings  .some 
painful  readjustments  when  nattoaal 
priorities  are  changed.  Some  people  think 
that  ttie  Government  atmuid  absorb 
these  unemployed  pers<»s  br  cieating 
new  Federal  programs. 

I  believe  the  only  sound  answo-tacmr- 
rei^  unemployaaa^  and  to  fiscal  aoaad- 
nesB  is  to  get  people  haA  JntapraJietive 
jobs  in  the  iMivate  sector.  Iboe  ie  no 
need  to  use  the  Govemment  as  aa  eat- 
plosa  of  last  resori  if  we  wfll  on^  pro- 
vMe  the  atmooThcre  for  private  iadttstry 
ta  anerate  at  the  maibmaiK 

Many  at  our  indtiatrics  ace  faced  today 
witia  the  BCflsaity  ta  OMQMira  aew  piB0t8 
and  equb>B)ent  or  will  have  to  expand 
their  current  f acyitics  in  order  to  keep 
u»  withe  the  economy  but  are  faeed  aitlt 
the  problem  o£  beiag  unaUe  to  atfltee  an 
iBvestmcnt  credit  since  it  mvtsi  be  oflset 
against  profits.  For  those  coatpaates  ttaat 
are  necessary  to  our  national  wellave  I 
wouU  reeoiiunend  that  any  addiCnwal 
increases  in  the  rate  o£  investoient  credit 
also  provide  for  the  liberahamg  oJ  tiie 
method  of  calculating  the  credit  so  that 
industries  such  as  those  faced  with  losses 
rather  than  pn^ts  at  tiiis  time  eaa  bene- 
fit and  will  be  able  to  purchase  new  pkuat 
and  equicment  and  thus  stimalate  the 
economy  and  provide  more  emptao^BMBt. 

Seetiea  SOI  of  title  vm  a<  HJA.  1M12 
faiia  to  provide  adequately  lor  sadi 
problems  and  merely  extends  for  4  yeaors 
the  lO-pereeat  iDvestment  eaedit  and 
$100,000  limitation  on  such  property.  We 
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have  several  Industries  necessary  for  our 
national  security  such  as  the  electric 
utiUties.  the  railroads  and  the  airlines 
which  have  been  and  are  still  experienc- 
ing substantial  losses.  Each  of  those  in- 
dustries must  purchase  new  plant  and 
ofiuipment  and  continue  to  expand  In 
order  to  best  support  our  national  effort. 
In  addition  to  providing  them  with  in- 
vestment credit  relief  we  should  consider 
the  deferral  of  tax  on  dividends  paid  by 
such  companies  to  shareholders  who 
elect  to  take  additional  stock  in  lieu  of 
a  cash  dividend.  By  recent  estimates  over 
200  dividend -paying  corporations — utili- 
ties and  nonutilitles — have  tax&ble  divi- 
dend reinvestment  plans  now  in  opera- 
tion. 

A  tax-free  dividend  reinvestment  plan 
would  aHow  those  companies  to  retain  a 
significant  portion  of  their  annual  earn- 
ings needed  for  plant  and  equipment  ex- 
pansion and  modernization  which  other- 
wise would  have  to  be  paid  in  dividends. 
This  would  still  allow  those  who  need 
cash  dividends  to  receive  them.  Dividend 
reinvestment  programs  will  make  the 
stock  of  those  companies  more  appealing 
to  other  investors  who  normally  invest 
in  growth  stocks. 

With  the  modernisation  of  cuiTent 
plant  and  equipment  and  the  piirchase 
of  new  facilities  the  Government  will 
benefit  not  only  by  increasing  employ- 
ment and  building  stronger  industrial 
complexes  but  will  also  substantially 
make  inroads  in  solving  our  energy  crisis. 
Utilities  will  be  able  to  expand  and  mod- 
ernize, utilizing  improved  technologies 
and  alternate  resources  which  will  con- 
serve our  water  consumption,  reduce 
pollution,  and  conserve  fuel.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  we  move  along  with  our  pro- 
gram for  energy  conservation.  In  the 
93d  Congress  we  enacted  a  geothermal 
loan  guarantee  program  and  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion completed  regulations  to  implement 
that  program  last  year.  To  further  en- 
hance geothermal  development,  I  have 
proposed  tax  Incentives  which  are  await- 
ing your  consideration  when  we  take  up 
HJl.  6860.  the  Energy  Conservation  and 
Conversion  Act  of  1975. 

I  Join  with  President  Ford  in  urging 
this  Congress  to  provide  changes  In  the 
Federal  estate  tax  laws  to  make  it  easier 
for  small  farmers  and  small  businessmen 
to  bequeath  their  assets  to  future  genera- 
tions. We  must  assure  that  family  busi- 
nesses and  family  farms  can  be  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation 
without  having  to  be  sold  to  pay  taxes. 
Such  a  proposal  would  permit  the  heirs 
of  small  estates  to  defer  their  Initial  es- 
tate-tax payment  for  5  years  beyond  the 
date  it  would  otherwise  be  due.  After 
that  5-year  period,  the  tax  could  be  paid 
over  the  next  20  years  at  7  percent  an- 
nual interest.  At  present  taxes  on  smaller 
estates  may  only  be  spread  over  10  years; 
a  9  pereent  Interest  charge,  which  will 
drop  to  7  percent  on  February  1  is  as- 
sessed on  the  deferred  payments. 

This  proposal  would  apply  in  full  only 
to  the  first  $300,000  in  value  of  the  family 
farm  or  business.  Between  $300,000  and 
$600,000  there  would  be  a  dollar  for  dol- 
lar reduction  In  the  value  of  the  farm  or 
business,    qualifying    for    the    paj-ment 
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moratorium  and  the  extended  payment 
provisions.  The  portion  that  does  not 
qualify  would  continue  to  be  subject  to 
10-year  installment  payments  with  the 
7  percent  Interest  rate.  The  conservation 
of  the  small  family  farm  and  small  fam- 
ily business  Ls  essential  to  the  spiritual  as 
well  as  the  economic  wealth  of  oiu"  coun- 
try. 

I  find  that  the  provisions  of  H.R.  10612 
providing  for  limitations  on  artificial 
losses  and  recapture  of  depreciation  on 
real  property  will  substantially  affect  the 
real  estate  industry  and  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned over  tlie  impact  of  those  provi- 
sions. I  will  work  to  assure  that  this  en- 
tire industry  is  not  .jeopardized. 

It  is  important  at  this  time  that  we 
take  no  steps  that  woxild  Jeopardize  our 
recovery  from  the  recession  of  the  past 
few  years.  Viewed  in  tlie  context  of  the 
need  to  encourage  our  troubled  real  es- 
tate industry  and  to  encourage  building 
and  construction,  we  must  carefully 
scrutinize  any  tax  legLslatlon  that  will 
affect  that  industry.  Likewise.  I  plan  a 
careful  examination  of  each  of  the  other 
tax  shelter  proposals  to  determine 
whether  the  harms  to  the  industry  in- 
volved outweighs  the  revenue  gain. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  the 
World  Bank  in  Washington,  the  fund's 
managing  director.  Johannes  Witteveen 
took  the  unusual  step  of  calling  explicitly 
i>n  the  United  States.  Germany,  and 
Japan  to  press  harder  to  get  their  domes- 
tic production  up  to  normal  levels.  With 
demand  slack  in  the  world's  markets, 
prices  have  been  down  for  the  commodi- 
ties that  the  poorer  countries  sell.  Eco- 
nomic development  requires  stable  com- 
modity markets  without  which  all  else 
fails.  The  United  States,  for  its  part,  is 
now  more  heavily  dependent  upon  for- 
eign demands  than  ever  before  In  Its 
modern  history.  Most  Americans  are  un- 
aware of  the  speed  with  which  oiu-  for- 
eign trade  has  grown  In  recent  yeara. 
American  exports  have  grown  from  $20 
billion  in  1960  to  over  $100  billion  In  1975. 
The  tremendous  surge  of  foreign  sales 
meant  more  jobs  and  profits  in  this  coun-  • 
try  and  certainly  helped  our  economy 
diu-lng  a  period  when  we  were  experi- 
encing a  steady  and  destructive  Increase 
in  the  rate  of  Inflation.  The  growth  In 
foreign  exports  has  given  this  country 
an  opportunity  to  reflate  its  economy 
unilaterally  and  to  carry  through  a  world 
recovery  by  stimulating  growth. 

When  we  consider  legislation  with  re- 
gard to  the  treatment  of  foreign  in- 
come we  must  carefully  analyze  the  ef- 
fect such  legislation  will  have  on  Ameri- 
can companies  doing  business  abroad 
since  we  do  not  want  to  place  them  in 
the  position  of  being  unable  to  compete 
with  foreign  businesses.  We  must  care- 
fully analyze  the  competitive  business  re- 
lationship between  American  companies 
and  foreign  companies  in  areas  of  eco- 
nomic concern  to  this  country  before 
eliminating  the  per  country  limitation 
in  the  foreign  tax  credit.  If  we  are  to 
provide  any  assistance  in  this  area  that, 
we  first  should  consider  our  possessions 
and  assist  them  in  stimulating  their 
economy  and  giving  them  Incentives  to 
attract  new  businesses. 


We  might  weU  provide  that  the  in- 
come received  from  these  possessions  not 
be  subject  to  the  foreign  tax  credit  limi- 
tation but  be  accounted  for  under  a  new 
and  separate  foreign  tax  credit.  In  this 
way  companies  which  are  In  an  excess 
foreign  tax  credit  position  will  consider 
establishing  new  businesses  and  investing 
in  these  areas  which  will  have  the  overall 
effect  of  assisting  our  possessions  in 
meeting  their  budget  commitments  with- 
out having  to  come  to  this  Congress  for 
handouts.  This  will  also  strengthen  busi- 
ness since  it  will  have  Incentive  to  build 
in  those  areas  rather  than  going  abroad 
to  foreign  countries. 

We  are  still  faced  v/lth  what  I  c<m- 
sifler  the  double  taxation  feature  of  our 
present  tax  system  in  that  currently  In- 
come is  subject  to  taxation  when  first 
ennud  by  corporations  and  also  after 
belnj;  received  by  stockholders  in  divi- 
dends. Once  again  in  order  to  stimulate 
our  economy  I  would  propose  to  give 
companies  a  tax  deduction  for  a  por- 
tion of  dividends  paid  out  and  also  give 
stockholders  a  tax  credit  for  this  income. 
Clearly,  some  action  is  necessary  In  the 
tax  field  to  encourage  a  greater  rate  of 
savings  and  Investment  In  the  Nation's 
future. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  pre- 
sented a  tax  program  to  achieve  those 
Koals  Involving  gradual  elimination  of 
the  double  tax  on  corporate  profits.  When 
we  consider  the  treatment  of  long-term 
capital  gains  and  losses,  we  should  real- 
ize that  a  decade  of  infiatlon  has  turned 
the  capital  gain  tax  into  a  concealed  cap- 
ital levy.  A  substantial  portion  of  the  so- 
called  gain  reflects  simply  the  rise  in  the 
general  price  level  over  the  holding  pe- 
riod. Tlie  payment  of  taxes  on  such  fic- 
titious appreciation  can  only  result  In  a 
reduction  of  the  real  capital  of  the  tax- 
payer. 

Much  is  made  of  tlie  deprivations  Im- 
pased  by  infiatlon  on  the  poor  consumer. 
Almost  totally  ignored  is  the  crushing 
effect  of  inflation  on  the  poor  consum- 
er's savings.  Consider  the  individual  who 
may  put  $1,000  into  a  passbook  savings 
account  at  5Va  percent  a  year  ago,  with 
more  than  a  10-percent  increase  in  the 
price  level  over  the  past  year,  at  the  end 
of  tlie  year  his  real  savings  are  worth  less 
than  $956.  It  is  as  If  he  had  invested  his 
money  at  a  negative  yield  at  4.325  per- 
cent. 

For  many  households,  thanks  In  part 
to  Government  regulations,  there  are  few 
realistic  opportunities  to  shift  their  sav- 
ings to  higher  yield  securities.  Their  own 
efforts  to  provide  financial  shelter  for 
temporary  emergencies,  reserve  for  re- 
tirement, for  Investment  in  children's 
education,  et  cetera,  are  viciously  sapped 
by  inflation.  It  would  be  desiiable  t>oth 
as  a  short  range  measure  and  as  an 
initial  step  toward  long  range  tax  reform 
to  provide  a  tax  credit  for  Increases  in 
the  amount  of  saWng.  Such  a  credit  could 
be  designed  so  that  It  would  treat  all 
bracket  taxpayers  equally.  It  would  have 
a  major  advantage  over  many  other  tax 
relief  proposals  in  that  it  would  offset 
any  revenue  losses  involved  by  increases 
in  personal  savings. 

Inflation  Is  the  most  potentially  des- 
tructive, the  most  dangerous,  problem 
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^le  face.  Intdliae»k  tax  policy  can  do 
much  to  alleviate  and  to  decrease  this 
danger.  We  owe  It  to  those  oa  fixed  In- 
comes—the elderly,  the  retired— to  pro- 
vide protection  from  this  danger.  We  owe 
the  cocaiag  generation  a  country  of 
promise  and  expanded  possibilities,  not 
a  land  In  which  an  solid  values  have 
melted  away  in  the  fires  of  inflation. 

It  is  not  merely  whether  prices  have 
gone  up  or  dovm  during  the  past  few 
mouths  that  shottid  engage  our  attention. 
it  is  the  ovwall  upward  trend  of  inflation. 
Our  tax  policy,  well  considered,  can  be  a 
major,  pexbaps,  a  critical  factor.  In  re- 
versing the  direction  of  this  trend. 


USDA  USE  OP  REMOTE  SENSING 
DATA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gress Office  of  Teciinology  Assessment 
recently  eompleted  hearings  on  its  food 
information  system  assessment  One  of 
the  expert  panels  devoted  its  time  and 
attention  to  the  potential  role  that  ad- 
vanced   technology,    such    as    remote 
sensing,  may  play  to  help  us  improve 
the  world's  agricultural  crop  forecasting. 
At  the  same  time,  my  colleague  and 
friend.  Senator  Moss,  was  chairing  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences.  One 
(rf  the  witnesses  was  Dr.  Doa  PaarlberK. 
Director  of  Economics  at  the  XJ£.  De- 
partment of  Agrlenltare,  who  presented 
a  summary  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's   use    of    remote   sensing.   Dr. 
Paarlberg  noted  that  since  1971  USDA 
has  been  cooperating  with  the  researcla 
and  development  agencies  and  universi- 
ties which  have  been  working  to  develop 
remote  sensing.  Dr.  Paarlberg  pointed 
out  that  USDA'b  remote  sensing  activi- 
ties include  a  Joint  project  with  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration and  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospherie     Administration     entitled 
"Large   Area  Crop   loraEitMry    Bxpexi- 
■lent"— liAClK  liACXS  Is  a  qoasi-opera- 
ttonal  test  to  determine  the  feaaflii^ar 
and  cost-effectiveness  of  using  project 
landsatellite  data  in  eonjimction  with 
collateral  data  to  pre*ct  wheat  produc- 
tion. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
established  a  Remote  S«islncr  U'ser  Re- 
quirement Task  Force,  which  will  be  pre- 
senting a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  near  future  cataloging  the 
Department's  re<iuirements  for  Earfii  re- 
sources data.  This  report  should  be  a 
key  tool  to  help  USDA  assess  the  specific 
uses  to  which  their  technology  may  be 
applied. 

USDA's  remote  sensing  efforts  to  ex- 
ploit LANDSAT  data  have  thus  far  been 
directed  to  research  and  development, 
and  USDA  has  not  been  able  to  make 
operational  use  <d  Earth  resources  satel- 
lites in  carrying  out  its  activities.  I  am 
glad  to  note  that  Dr.  Paarlberg  eTideneca 
a  high  degree  ef  optimism  that  ongoing 
research  and  etevelopraent  will  resttft  in 
techniques  which  can  be  used  to  enhance 
the  Depcurtment's  ability  to  carry  out  its 
responsibilities  in  a  changing  asricultural 
world. 

Mr.  Pie^deait,  1  wish  t»  share  Dr. 
Paarlberg's  staitemeBi  whids  provides  a 


good  tmderstanding  of  the  activities  be- 
ing undertaken  in  the  Departmait  of 
Agriculture,  the  status  o«  these  activi- 
ties, and  0»e  obstacles  that  need  to  be 
overcome  in  order  for  this  technology  to 
increase  our  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
the  world  food  situation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Dr.  Paarlberg's  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

SXATEMSKT   OF   DON    PaARLBEKC 

In.  carrylog  out  Its  broad  respousibillUes, 
the  USDA  must  maUitaiu  an  extensive  inf  or- 
taation  system.  The  coUectioa,  analysis,  and 
diatrlbution  to  departmental  and  other  users 
of  a  broad  range  ol  information  Is  essentlaL 

Tl*e  Department  makes  extensive  use  ot 
remote  sensing  (R/S)  carrying  out  Its  re- 
qxukslbilltles  and  Is  contlnuaUy  Interested 
In  Improving  its  capability. 

USDA  is  directing  substantial  resources  to- 
ward determining  the  extent  of  utiUty  of  all 
kinds  of  remotely  sensed  data  to  the  Depart- 
ment in  carrying  out  its  assigned  missions. 
It  is  actively  exploring  ways  of  exploiting  the 
advantages  of  spacecraft  In  acquiring  many 
kinds  of  data. 

B/S  work  carried  out  In  support  of  Depart- 
ment programs  in  FT  19T7  is  expected  to  cost 
the  Department  about  $9.2  million.  In  many 
cases  the  funds  are  not  directly  identified  as 
B/S  related  since  the  B/S  activity  Is  Integral 
to  a  larger  operational  or  research  program. 
Table  1  at  the  end  of  this  statement  provides 
greater  detalL 

Currently,  the  Department  Is  not  making 
operational  use  of  earth  resources  satellite 
data  in  carrying  out  Its  activities. 

Its  efforts  to  exploit  data  are  directed  at 
resewreh  and  development  (B&D).  However, 
the  ongoing  RAD  Is  expected  to  result  In 
techniques  which  will  enhance  the  Depart- 
ment's ability  to  carry  out  Its  responsibilities 
in  a  changing  world. 

The  Department  In  committing  resources 
to  use  of  Landsat  data  has  made  certain 
assunqytlons: 

1.  Laadaat  Is  net  a  trntversal  data  soTiice, 
and  *)CB  Bot  fulfill  aU  USDA  requirements, 
pavtianlarly  tlMse  leqxiirlng  a  high  resolution 


The  Task  Force  was  directed  to  catalog  the 
Department's  reqiiiremeirtw  of  earte  re- 
sources data,  determtne  those  reqtrfwments 
that  would  return  maximum  benefits;  and 
develop  a  coordinated  plan  for  acqnirtng, 
.  processing,  analyzing,  and  dfetributtng  data 
to  meet  those  requirements.  The  coordinated 
plan  will  evaluate  the  potential'  ftw  taeor- 
poratlng  K/S-acqulred  data  Into  ongohjg 
programs  and  information  systems,  and  wOT 
provide  information  on  beneflts  «n*  ««Bte, 
resource  requiremeirts,  tecluiiiliigf  capaWl- 
itles,  and  other  infbrmatlon  needed'  by  the 
Department  on  Irow  to  make  effective  use  ef 
R/S'  technology  to  obtain  neede*  brfoFuiar- 
tron. 

The  Task  Force  ha,**  now  coBfipleted  its 
cataloging  of  the  Department's  B/S  laforma- 
tlon  requirements.  More  than  2,500  items  of 
Information  were  Identtfled  as  being  Heeied 
by  the  Department's  user  agencies.  THforma- 
tlon  items  Included  such  diverse  iienst  as 
Information  on  timber  species^,  wlltnife 
migration,  volume  of  sediment  in  waterways, 
soil  features,  world  agricultural  crop  produc- 
tion, and  others.  These  requlremente  were 
entered  in  an  automated  data  basewhid*  al- 
lows the  Ta.sk  Force  to  Identify  cemmoHalSty 
of  requirements  among  USDA  agencies  and 
to  provide  management  with  lrrforn»tl«ft  on 
data  essential  to  decision  making. 

Task  Force  implementation  aaatyslff  *eamR 
made  up  of  specialists  from  the  TTSDA,  KA.SA, 
Department  of  the  Interior  aw*  lal^eiwltles 
have  analyzed  these  requIreHaentB  lii  twins  of 
priority  of  need  and  av»ilaW»  technology. 
Requirements  were  groupetf  aceertttne  to 
technological  status  (researcb.  der7«»opme«t, 
operational)  and  types  of  platterm*  ts***!- 
lite,  aircraft  or  other),  senaonr,  resoHitlon 
and  data  vcrtume.  Those  reqwfiremeirtfc  which 
show  near-term  promise  of  saMatsittHnt  and 
maximum  net  benefits  will  receive  flrst  con- 
sideration for  being  filled. 

The  Task  Force  will  next  stndy  tt»e  eost- 
eflrectiveness  of  applications  ^(*leh  are  iden- 
tified as  being  technically  feasible  to  Impie- 
ment,  and  ha'ving  a  potential  for  aignMtcant 
benefits.  Finally,  an  Integrated  researe*,  de- 
velopment, and  Implementation  plan  wlH  be 
submitted  to  the  Secretary. 

The  Task  Force  expects  to  complete  Its 
assignment  during  CT 1970. 


9:  IteztiBTim  uttUaatioa.  ttf  the  data  can  be 
acUcvad  tbMugJk  eompttiicr  procnaing. 

a.  Landrnt  data  must  be  delivered  to  th* 
uaor  In  near  teatrtta^e  U  it  is  to  be  used  la 
operational  programs. 

4;  QBDA  program  managess  would  be  re- 
luctant to  devticp^  epcratioaal  systems  whioH 
uae  midtiq>eetral  data  from  apace  untU  they 
are  assured  that  the  data  will  contiatw  to  be 
avaUable. 

llM  Department's  space  related  progra<ms 
and  acuities  ac*  described  below.  Except  for 
Dcp^rtaaent  lev^  efforts  such  as  the  Remote 
Beiasijag  User  Etequlrements  Task  Force  and 
tiw  Large  Area  Crop  Inventory  Experiment 
(LaciE)  activtties  are  summarized  by  USDA 
ageaey. 

nncovE  SEMsisv  mast  sEQimtEacHisTS'TasK 


In  mld-1973,  as  part  of  the  Department's 
continuing  ^orts  to  apply  advances  in 
taehnalogy  to  Improving  the  information 
airaUaUe  to  decision  makers  both  wltbin  and 
outside  the  Federal  government,  the  Secre- 
tary created  a  Bemote  Sensing  User  Require- 
ments Task  Force  with  representation  from 
eight  Department  agencies  which  use  R/S 
in  carrying  out  their  programs.  Representa- 
tives from  several  other  Department  agencies 
and  ITASA  were  also  appointed  to  the  Task 
Force  to  provide  technical  assistance  m  such 
areas  as  benefit  asseaanuBt.  tnfDrmation  sys- 
«Riis  reqiiirenaents,  luteti'attii  with  reseatea 
pcogtams,  and  technical  hardware  capabil- 
tties. 


ULRGK-  ABEK  CROP   INVENTOEY 
iLJUOEi 


EXFEIUM£NT 


liAOIE  is  an  experiment  to  test  the  tech- 
nical feasibility  and  cast  effeetiweBeaa  ef 
utUlBing  data  from  an  earth,  reseuvcea  satel  - 
Itta  slang  with  meteorologieat.  ejlmatalaglcal. 
aw*  htaterteal  data  to  predict  pawdnftion  «f 
a  major  agrlcitltural  crop.  The  eapeiiumnt  is 
b^ng  carried  out  Jointly  by  ta«  Aewaauiics 
and  Space  AdminisferaUon  (NABA>..  Vatttooal 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  AdmlnlstraUaB 
^NOAA) ,  and  the  UJ3.  Elepartaan*.  itf  Agrl- 
etdtnre  (USDA).  Each  agency bBtanalteaa*^ 
que  capabUities  to  this  i»o jeck  aa*  — *«i.  h» 
turn,  to  tulflU  some  part  of  itsonaBatt  miaitan 
responsibilities.  USDA  is  partlcIpntliiK »» thl* 
experiment  primarUy  as  a  prospeettow  uaar  of 
an  operational  crop  reporting  and  torecast- 
Ing  sjBtem.  Wheat,  a  food  crop  at  major  im- 
portance, has  been  selected  as  the  test  crop 
for  IiACIE. 

Canada  has  been  Invited  to  participate  in 
the  T-Arm:  No  formal  reply  has  been  received 
as  yet.  However,  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  continuing  to  exchange  ground 
truth  data  and  research  results  under  the 
terms  of  the  ongoing  US/Canad*  Bprbi^ 
Wheat  Study  project  agreement.  Tl:e  spring 
wheat  study  project  negotiated  la  M7g,  te  c 
cooperative  effort  by  the  two  *•*■•*•■_** 
determining  the  feasibility  oC  MtoaMi^g 
and  measuring  wbeat  thiOTigb  va*  atf  K«ada»t 
data.  A  reply  conoKateis  Caaada's  participa- 
tion in  T.AfiTR  is  «»^rpB<.t/»H  stierUs. 

VCithiA  USDA«  LAdE  is  a  mutttagen^  f^ 
f art.  Six.  ag^Ti^t^g  are  partlclpsttBg.  and  have 
aootributed.  professional  staff  wltb  qpe«ial- 
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Ized  skills  to  the  experiiuent.  The  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service  (FAS)  has  been  deelg- 
nated  as  the  lead  agency:  other  participating 
agencies  are  Agricultural  Research  Service 
(ARS),  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service  (ASCS) .  Economic  Research 
Service  (KRS).  Soil  Conservation  Service 
(8CS).  and  Statistical  Reporting  Service 
(SBS). 

LACIE  will  be  carried  out  la  three  phases. 
Phase  I,  carried  out  In  I&75,  tested  acreage 
estimating  capabilities  in  selected  wheat 
producing  areas  of  the  United  States.  Wheat 
yields  models  were  developed  during  this 
phase.  Phases  2  and  3  will  te-st  LACIE  capabil- 
ities to  estimate  wheat  area,  yield,  and  pro- 
duction In  the  United  Statej  and  other  wheat 
producing  regions.  Phase  2  began  in  October 
1976  and  Phase  3  begins  the  following  Octo- 
ber. Monthly  crop  foreca.st9  uill  be  prepared 
during  the  growing  season.  Associated  re- 
search and  development  and  tests  of  new 
techniques  for  crop  identification  measure- 
ment and  yield  estimation  will  be  conducted 
throughout  the  experiment. 

The  project  is  being  monitored  by  the  par- 
ticipating agencies;  however,  USDA  lias  lead 
responsibility  for  evaluating  crop  estimates 
In  relation  to  USDA  requirements  and  for 
analyzing  costs  and  benefits  of  an  Improved 
crop  forecasting  capability.  Because  of  Its 
position  as  the  eventital  uaer  agency  of  an 
operational  system,  USDA  has  broad  re- 
sponsibility for  defining  output  requirements 
and  for  Integrating  this  output,  us  appro- 
priate, with  ongoing  progi-ams. 

USDA  also  has  lead  responsibility  for  de- 
.signlng  a  user  system  for  post-LACIE  Imple- 
mentation. We  foresee  application  of  LACIE- 
proven  techniques  by  analyst  teams  that 
use  readily  available  hardware  and  software. 
Design  of  the  user  system  was  started  re- 
cently with  the  target  of  completing  design 
and  testing  In  time  to  implement  LACIE  at 
the  end  of  the  present  scliedule,  if  experi- 
mental results  support  that  course  of  action. 
Although  LACIE  now  is  limited  to  wheat, 
it  is  expected  that  programs  and  techniques 
developed  during  the  experiment  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  estimation  of  other  agricultural 
crops  and  land  use.  If  successful  and  if  found 
to  be  cost-effective,  a  crop  forecasting  sys- 
tem utlUzing  the  earlier  mentioned  tech- 
nologies would  provide  better  and  more  time- 
ly crop  estimates  as  Inputs  to  the  Depart- 
ment's international  crop  information  col- 
lection and  reporting  system. 

LACIE  Is  providing  an  environment  both 
lor  testing  technology — Including  futiire 
technology  relevant  to  crop  identification 
and  yield  forecasting — and  for  determining 
how  best  to  utilize  modern  analytic  capa- 
bilities In  carrying  out  an  information  func- 
tion. 

It  Is  Important  to  stress  that  LACIE  is  an 
experiment,  and  recommendations  for  futtu-e 
program  use  wlU  be  based  on  the  outcome 
of  evaluations  that  are  made  as  the  experi- 
ment proceeds. 

The  eventual  Implementation  of  a  system 
with  a  capability  to  provide  routine  repeti- 
tive International  crop  forecasts  Is  contin- 
gent on  a.ssurance  of  a  continuing  flow  of 
earth  resources  and  meteorological  data 
which  are  available  to  the  user  within  a 
short  time  after  acquisition  and  repeated  at 
frequent  intervals  throughout  the  growing 
system,  and  are  suitable  for  computer  pro- 
ceasing  and  analysis.  Of  course,  a  decision  to 
implement  a  crop  forecasting  system  at  the 
end  of  LACIE  would  depend  upon  the  out- 
come of  analysis  of  cost-effectiveness  and  the 
availability  of  funds  for  such  a  system. 
Joint  VS/VSSR  study  of  agricultural  uses  for 
remote  sensing 
Recent  discussions  between  NASA  and  the 
Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences  provide  the  basis 
for  a  proposed  Joint  US/USSR  vegeUtlon. 
soils  and  lands  Identification  using  R/S  and 
aerospace  technology. 
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This  particular  cooperative  effort  by  NASA 
and  the  Soviet  Academy  is  one  of  several  un- 
dertaken following  an  agreement  reached  In 
1971  and  formally  endorsed  at  the  May  1972 
Moscow  summit  meeting.  Sciei»tiflc  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  countries  have  agreed 
on  the  terms  of  the  proposed  study  of  vege- 
tation and  soils,  and  have  selected  study 
sites. 

The  US.  team  will  include  members  from 
NASA,  USDA.  and  universities. 

The  experiment  is  planned  to  continue 
over  six  years,  consisting  of  three  2-year 
phases. 

Test  sites  in  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  with  similar  soils,  climate,  and 
agricultural  practices  have  been  agreed  upon. 
The  U.S.  sites  are  In  Hand  County,  S.D..  and 
the  Soviet  sites  are  In  the  Kursk  Oblast.  Win- 
ter and  spring  wheat,  corn,  summer  fallow, 
native  grasses,  and  oak  woods  are  selected  for 
study.  Sunflowers  may  be  added  later. 

Phase  1  will  be  devoted  to  the  acquisition 
by  each  country  of  aircraft  and  space  data 
together  with  on-site  observations  and  meas- 
urements (ground  truth).  The  data  will  be 
exchanged  and  scientists  in  the  two  coun- 
tries win  perform  independent  but  parallel 
analysis. 

Ba.sed  on  results  obtained  In  Pliase  1.  a  2- 
year  Phase  2  plan  will  be  developed.  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  the  plan  will  call  for  cooperative 
attempts  to  Identify  agricultural  crops  and 
other  land  uses:  and  to  begin  exploring  the 
use  of  R/S  to  locate  and  map  areas  where 
vegetation  Is  drastically  affected  by  climatic 
and/or  biological  conditions. 

In  the  final  phase,  the  experiments  in  crop 
and  land  use  Identification  and  measurement 
wlU  be  concluded.  In  addition  the  Investi- 
gators will  attempt  to  assess  vegetation  vigor, 
condition  and  potential  yield.  Including  ef- 
forts to  remotely  detect  vegetative  diseases, 
pests  and  nutrition,  and  to  assess  their 
effects. 

Research  and  analysis  reports  will  be  pre- 
pared at  the  conclusion  of  each  phase.  TTiese 
reports  will  be  furnished  to  experimenters  of 
both  countries. 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organisation  (FAO) 
At  the  World  Food  Conference  held  In 
Rome  in  November  1974,  It  was  recommended 
that  FAO,  In  cooperation  with  the  World 
Meteorological  Organization  (WMO)  develop 
a  Global  Information  and  Early  Warning 
System  on  Food  and  Agriculture.  The  pro- 
posed system  should  be  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive to  meet  the  needs  of  the  world 
situation. 

As  a  first  sstep.  the  FAO  commissioned  the 
drafting  of  a  Program  Plan  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  capability  to  forecant  world  crop 
production. 

A  proposal,  prepared  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Park, 
Earth  Satellite  Corporation,  was  presented  to 
the  FAO  and  Its  expert  consultants  at  a 
meeting  in  Rome  In  September  1975.  USDA 
participated  in  the  evaluation,  subsequent 
discussions  and  recommendations  to  the 
FAO.  Basically,  the  Earth-Sat  proposal  was 
to  use  its  agrometeorologlcal  model,  which  U 
currently  being  evaluated  for  the  LACIE. 

A  revised  plan  Is  being  prepared  for  FAO, 
but  has  not  yet  been  approved. 

There  is  no  direct  connection  between  the 
FAOs  planned  Early  Warning  System  and 
the  LACIE.  since  LACIE  is  experimental. 
However,  the  two  groups  are  keeping  In- 
formed of  each  other's  plans  and  progress. 
It  is  expected  that  In  the  future  techniques 
evolvhig  from  LACIE  and  from  the  FAO  sys- 
tem will  prove  mutually  beneficial.  USDA 
plans  to  keep  In  close  touch  with  FAO. 

AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICK    (ARS> 

Primarily.  ARS  Is  investigating  R/S  appli- 
cation which  shows  potential  for  helping  ttie 
agency  meet  Its  research  responsibilities. 
Much  of  the  research  la  directed  toward  a 
better  understanding  of  the  interaction  of 


radiant  energy  with  plant  tissue,  soils  and 
water; 

Soil  and  vater  contervation  unit.  Weslaco,^ 
Texaa 

(1)  Study  of  the  absorptance,  reflectance, 
and  transmittance  characteristics  of  Irrigated 
and  nonirrigated  crops. 

(2)  Determining  reflectance  and  emission 
characteristics  of  land  cover  which  permit 
their  multispectral  observation  and  subse- 
quent identification  from  the  field  and  from 
airplane  and  satellite  heights. 

(3)  Mapping  and  identiflcatlon  of  soU 
."surface  characteristics  and  major  soil 
ixmndaries. 

(4)  Determination  and  mapping  of  soil 
moisture  content,  and  mapping  of  soil  and 
wat-er  temperatures. 

(5)  Identiflcatlon  of  saHnlty  and  moisture 
stress  in  plants. 

(6)  Assessments  of  crop  vigor  and  deter- 
mination of  causes  contributing  to  vigor 
deficiency. 

(7)  Development  of  the  capability  to  suc- 
cessfully and  automatically  classify  these 
various  agricultural  parameters  by  data  proc- 
essing techniques  and  in  a  highly  reliable 
and  timely  manner. 

Citrus    Insects   Investigations   Lalwratory, 
Weslaco.  Tex. 

( 1  >  Prevlsual  detection  and  determination 
of  extent  and  severity  of  incipient  crop  insect,' 
pest,  and  pathogen  damage. 

(2)  Studies  to  provide  timely,  less  costly, 
and  more  precise  and  more  effective  methods 
for  determining  insect  and  other  pests  popu- 
lation densities,  seasonal  distribution  pat- 
terns, environmental  Influences,  and  the 
implementation  and  effectiveness  evaluation 
of  control  measures. 

Northwest  Watershed  Research  Center, 

Boise,  Idaho 
Investigations    Involve    upgrading    hydro- 
meteorological  data  sensing  at  snow  course 
sites  and  data  storage  and  retrieval  systems, 
utilizing  R/S  data  collection  platforms,  in 
order  to  improve  water  supply  forecasts  both 
In  accuracy  and  in  near  real-time. 
Southern  Great  Plains  Watershed  Research 
Center,  Chickasha.  Okla. 
Studies    Involve    the    utilization    of    R/S 
microwave  technology  and  methodology  for 
measuring  the  hydrologlcal  characteristics  of 
watersheds  to  achieve  greater  accuracy  and 
precision  in  measuring  and  predicting  water 
nmoff. 

USDA  Sedivientation  Lahoratory,  Oxford, 
Miss. 

Studies  include  the  utUIzatlon  of  R/8 
techniques  for  determining  sedimentation 
and  sedimentation  flow  patterns  In  water 
reservoirs. 

V.S.  Water  Conservation  Laboratory,  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

R/S  techniques  are  being  utilized  to  meas- 
ure soil  surface  temperature  as  it  relates  to 
soil  moisture  content  and  evaporation. 

ARS  has  detailed  three  scientists  to  the 
USDA  LACIE  staff. 

ANIMAL  AND  PLANT  HEALTH  INSPECTION  SERVICE 
(APHIS) 

Tlie  APHIS  has  been  acquiring  and  using 
color  Infrared  (IR)  aerial  photographs  since 
1971  and  has  been  Involved  in  the  use  of 
satellite  Imagery  since  the  launch  of  the 
NASA's  flrst  earth  resources  technology  satel- 
lite in  1972.  Oxu-  efforts  have  been  directed  at 
the  survey  and  detection  of  plant  and  animal 
diseases,  host  plants  and  animal  ecology,  and 
evaluation  of  control  applications.  Due  to 
limits  of  current  technology  applicable  to 
our  programs,  we  have  made  progress  on 
only  about  four  of  over  a  dozen  pest  survey 
programs  where  remote  sensing  potential  Is 
indicated.  Most  of  our  activity  during  the 
past  few  years  has  been  concentrated  on  the 
following. 
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Screwworm 


NASA  has  been  engaged  In  Intensive  x«- 
goarrh  and  devek^ment  of  •  Screwworm 
BrMUcatlon  Data  System  <SED6)  to  pre- 
dict outbreaks  of  screwworms  and  to  plot 
release  patterns  of  sterile  screwworm  flies. 
Mean  air  temperature,  together  with  groTind 
moisture  data.  Is  used  to  determine  environ- 
mental conditions  favorable  to  the  develop- 
ment and  spread  of  this  cattle  pest.  Two 
technical  problems  may  prevent  the  system 
from  becoming  operational:  (1)  the  devel- 
opment of  a  biological  model  for  screwworms 
to  be  Integrated  with  NASA's  weather  model, 
and  (2)  the  prevalence  of  winter  cloud  cover 
In  much  of  the  Mexican  host  range.  This  sys- 
tem is  still  being  evaluated.  Evaluation  will 
be  finished  In  about  one  month. 
Gyptu  Moth 

Starting  with  low  altitude  photography, 
APHIS  determined  that  heavily  and  moder- 
ately defoliated  forests  can  be  detected  and 
mapped.  High  altitude  photography  by 
NASA's  U-2  aircraft  tn  1974  provided  higher 
accuracy  than  the  aerial  visual  survey  meth- 
od we  normally  tise.  Satellite  coverage  has 
been  rather  spotty,  but  we  have  proven  that 
an  operational  program  of  mapping  at  least 
two  classes  of  defoliation  within  a  relatively 
solid  forest  Is  feasible  if  coverage  can  be  as- 
sured within  our  rather  restrictive  time 
frame  of  June  16  to  July  16. 
Citrus  Black  fly 

The  sooty  mold  which  develops  on  citrus 
leaves  covered  with  the  excretion  of  the 
blackfly  Is  easily  discernable  on  color  IR  pho- 
tography. While  a  relatively  heavy  infesta- 
tion on  a  given  tree  Is  required  before  the 
mold  shows  up,  the  Infestation  Is  often  still 
restricted  to  a  few  trees  at  that  time.  An 
operational  approaoh  could  save  considerable 
survey  time  and  mtxiey  since  many  groves 
no  longer  require  ground  checking. 
Boll   Weevil 

The  success  of  our  proposed  eradication 
program  depends  upon  locating,  identifying, 
and  measuring  every  cotton  field.  We  did  this 
to  a  limited  extent  with  black  and  white 
(BW)  photography  during  the  1072  Missis- 
sippi eradication  trial.  NASA  Is  cooperat- 
ing and  anticipates  Improvements  In  identi- 
fying cotton  fields  by  using  image  scanner 
eqiUpment  aboard  their  C-130  aircraft. 
General 

Within  a  month,  a  team  of  scientists  from 
APHIS,  ARS,  and  NASA  expects  to  ccunplete 
an  evaluation  of  the  SED8  regarding  opera- 
tional feasibility.  Continuation  of  research, 
particularly  tn  spectral  signatures  of  host 
crops  and  stress  conditions.  Is  required  for 
further  improvement  of  our  plant  j>eat  sur- 
vey program.  Considerably  greater  suxas  are 
required  for  the  further  study  of  possible 
adaptations  of  remote  sensing  techniques  to 
APHIS  action  programs. 

ACaiCULTUBAL  STABIUZATTON  AMD  CONSERVA- 
TION    BEBVICE      (ASCS) 

Historically,  ASCS  has  been  a  user  of  R/S. 
It  has  used  aerial  photography  for  crop  and 
farmland  measurements  since  the  mld-1930'6. 
More  recently,  ASCS  has  investigated  uses  of 
more  advanced  R/S  technology.  Its  direct 
research  effc»rts  have  now  largely  been 
merged  into  the  Department's  LACIE  effort. 
ASCS  has  assigned  nine  persons  to  the  USDA 
LACIE  staff. 

In  1972,  the  Aerial  Photography  Field  Of- 
fice (APFO)  In  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  then 
known  as  the  "Western  Laboratory"  was  des- 
ignated as  a  repository  for  all  Landsat  Im- 
agery. In  1973,  the  APFO  also  was  made  a  re- 
pository for  Skylab  Imagery.  This  NASA  pro- 
duced Imagery  Is  used  by  APFO  to  provide 
photogra4>hic  reproductions  of  the  Imagery 
on  a  reimbursable  basis  to  agencies  of  this 
Department,  other  Federal  agencies,  State 


and  local  governments,  private  Industry,  and 
the  general  public. 

In  1975.  the  APFO  entered  into  a  coopera- 
tive arrangement  with  NASA  under  which 
APFO  will  produce  space  and  aircraft  ac- 
quired Imagery  to  NASA's  follow-on  Investi- 
gators Into  applications  of  remotely  sensed 
data.  The  imagery  Is  produced  by  APFO  on  a 
reimbursable  basis. 

Also  In  1976,  the  APFO  agreed  to  repro- 
duce on  a  reimbursable  basis,  substantial 
amounts  of  Landsat  Imagery  to  support  the 
LACIE  experiment. 

In  addition  to  the  APFO,  R/S  activities, 
ASCS  is  supporting  LACIE  by  providing 
through  Its  county  office  network,  ground 
truth  needed  to  support  the  LACIE  research, 
development,  testing,  and  evaluation  proc- 
esses. 

ECONOMIC    RESEARCH    SERVICE     (ERS) 

Primarily,  ERS  Is  Interested  in  R/S  as  a 
useful  tool  In  Its  various  research  activities. 
The  agency  Is  now  using  existing  R/S  prod- 
ucts such  as  aerial  photography  and  Land- 
sat Imagery,  and  Interpretive  techniques. 
ERS  has  used  aerial  photography  In  Its  land 
Inventory  studies  and  its  research  Into  land 
use  changes  over  time.  Examples  Include 
studies  on  shifts  from  agricultural  to  non- 
agrlciiltural  uses,  and  shifts  between  dif- 
ferent agricultural  uses  such  as  from  forest 
to  <st>pland.  Sequential  photographic  cover- 
age Is  used  to  derive  acreage  trends.  We  pro- 
pose to  use  Landsat  Imagery  In  conjvinctlon 
with  aerial  photography  to  Identify  and 
quantify  development  of  cropland  In  selected 
areas  In  the  Southeastern  United  States  and 
Great  Plains. 

ERS  also  Is  providing  support  to  the  De- 
partment's LACIE  project.  Ciurently.  ERS 
has  five  professionals  detailed  to  LACIE.  In 
addition,  we  are  devoting  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  man-hours,  some  of  which  Is  reim- 
bursable, to  the  supplying  of  data  needed  to 
support  the  LACIE.  This  effort  Includes  col- 
lection analysis  and  preparation  of  statlstl<» 
for  non-U.S.  areas  on  cropping  practices,  crop 
growth  stages,  and  crop  calendars. 

ERS  has  membership  on  and  supports  the 
Department's  R/S  committees  and  working 
groups.  These  Include  the  Earth  Resources 
Svirvey  Committee  and  the  Task  Force. 

The  principal  ERS/NASA  Interface  Is 
through  LACIE.  However,  from  time-to-tlme, 
we  have  assisted  and/or  advised  and  provided 
BBS  data  to  NASA  contractors.  We  are  pres- 
ently considering  a  cooperative  reseanA 
agreement  proposed  by  NASA  to  determine 
land  use  patterns  In  foreign  areas. 

rOREST     SERVICE     (rs) 

The  FS  has  historically  used  aerial  pho- 
togn^hy  for  planning,  resource  Inventory, 
mapping,  and  engineering.  The  scales  and 
emulsions  are  dejjendent  on  the  primary  re- 
quirements for  the  photography.  Except  for 
small  areas,  most  of  the  photography  Is  ob- 
tained through  contract  with  commercial 
aerial  photography  contractors. 

Although  aerial  photography  has  been  the 
major  source  of  remotely  sensed  data,  the  FS 
is  actively  involved  with  NASA  In  the  In- 
vestigation of  applications  tor  satellite  re- 
motely sensed  data.  This  Involvement  ranges 
from  direct  working  agreements,  such  as  the 
Forestry  Applications  Project,  to  Indirect 
supp<Hi:,  such  as  furnishing  ground  data  for 
verification,  sampling,  eto.  to  NASA's 
principal  investigators: 

Major  direct  Involvements  are: 

(1)  Johnson  Space  Center,  Houston,  Texas. 
Joint  FS/NASA  Forest  Applications  Project 
<FAP).  This  project  makes  use  of  LANDSAT 
and  aircraft  data  in  four  principal  areas: 

a.  Soils  Resoiux;e  Inventory. 

b.  Timber  Resource  Inventory. 

c.  Trl-County  Resource  Inventory,  and 

d.  Land  Use  Planning  Assistance  Progress. 
FAP  has  recently  been  expanded  to  in- 


clude a  ntunber  of  test  areas  throughout  the 
country. 

.  (2)  Pacific  Southwest  Forest  and  Range  Ex- 
periment Station,  Berkeley,  Oalifomia.  In- 
vestigations into  the  use  of  LAND8AT-2  data 
to  stratify  land  uses  and  forest  types  for  use 
in  multistage  sampling  approaches  Improve 
forest  Inventory  methods. 

Other  activities  with  NASA  Interfaces: 

( 1 )  Support  of  non-FS  R/S  investigators  by 
furnishing  ground  data.  These  investigators 
are  associated  with  universities,  institutions, 
other  Federal  agencies,  and  government  <»n- 
tractors.  The  support  may  Involve  on-site  ob- 
servations or  a  search  of  FS  records. 

(2)  A  team  at  Fort  Colorado  Is  Involved  in 
the  assessment  and  Inventorying  of  about 
1.3  billion  acres  of  National  Forest  and  other 
lands.  The  group  is  using  many  data  sources 
including  NASA  imagery.  The  team  Is  apply- 
ing multistage  sampling  approaches  to  the 
Inventory. 

(3)  FS  Is  engaged  in  continuing  NASA  in- 
terfaces in  evaluating  new  sensc«'  develop- 
ments. The  FS  also  represents  the  Depart- 
ment in  the  Advanced  Applications  Flight 
Experiment  Program  to  define  future  space 
systems. 

(4)  NOAA  Satellite  Communications  Study 
contract  for  fire  weather  monitoring  carried 
out  by  the  Forest  Fire  Research  Unit,  F,S. 
(Although  not  directly  relating  to  NASA,  thl» 
activity  is  another  use  of  satellite  data.) 

Except  for  programs  which  operationally 
use  aerial  photography,  and  the  FAP  which  is 
developmental,  all  other  NASA  Interface 
activities  with  the  PS  are  in  support  of  re- 
search. Until  testing  and  evaluations  are 
complete,  we  cannot  predict  whether  tiie 
projects  will  become  operational.  Develop- 
mental and  operational  applications  will  re- 
quire timely  access  to  digital  data  from 
Landsats-2  and  C. 

SOIL   CONSERVATION    SERVICE    (SCS) 

The  SCS  uses  a  variety  of  B/S  technologies 
and  techniques.  It  uses  high  resolution 
imagery  for  soil  surveys,  flood  plain  map- 
ping, resource  hiventorying  and  slmilau*  ap- 
plications.  It  uses  automated  platforms  to 
measTure  snow  and  to  predicrt  water  yield  in 
Western  States.  It  is  investigating  ways  to 
use  data  from  the  Laudsats  In  meeting  Its 
mission  responsibilities. 

State  SCS  offices  are  cooperating  with 
NASA  principal  Investigators  and  scientists 
in  the  testing  of  digital  products,  aircraft  uu- 
derfllghts,  and  other  tools  to  evaluate  their 
potential  utUity  to  SCS. 

SCS,  under  NASA  contract,  prepared  a 
mosaic  of  Landsat-1  scenes  which  covered 
the  48  conterminous  States  and  Alaska  for 
use  by  planners,  educators,  and  other  users. 
SCS  Is  using  the  mosaic  as  a  tool  in  its  up- 
date of  the  Major  Land  Resource  Map  of  the 
United  States. 

SCS  cooperated  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA),  the  Laboratory  for 
Application  of  Remote  Sensing  (LARS)  (Pm:- 
due  University) ,  and  the  International  Joint 
Commission  to  measvure  and  map  land  use  on 
82  million  acres  that  drain  into  Lake  Michi- 
gan from  the  U.S.  side.  Using  ERTS-1  scenes 
and  (wmputer  compatible  tapes,  LARS  classi- 
fied the  land  use  with  assistance  from  SCS 
specialists.  The  results  were  partially  ade- 
quate for  the  study  but  Inadequate  for  SCS 
Inventory  and  monitoring  needs.  Ancillary 
high  resolution  photography  provided  by 
NASA  and  others  are  highly  effective  tools  for 
accelerating  the  soil  survey  and  for  other 
related  Inventories. 

SCS  supports  the  Department's  lACIE 
Project  and  has  assigned  three  specialists 
to  the  project.  SCS  partletpated  in  and  as- 
sisted with  NASA  symposluins  held  at  uni- 
versities and  other  locations. 

The  present  resolution  and  geometric  fi- 
delity of  Landsat  products  are  not  adequate 
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for  many  8CS  applications,  even  with  the 
Improved  resolution  planned  for  Landa«t-C. 
Also,  to  be  effectively  used  In  resource  item- 
age  and  condition  assessments,  the  sataOlte 
data  must  be  made  available  In  •  timely 
manner. 

Working  relationships  with  NASA  are  good 
at  Che  field,  State  and  national  levels. 

STATISTICAL   KESEASCH    SEKVICE  (SKS) 

SRS  has  two  primary  Involvements  with 
NASA:  (1)  Acquisition  of  Landsat  imagery 
in  the  form  oi  computer  compatible  tapes, 
and  (2)  utilization  of  the  nxiAC-IV  com- 
puter located  at  the  NASA  Ames,  California 
facility.  PresenUy  and  through  FY  1977,  SRS 
is  dependent,  for  research  purposes,  on 
Imagery  from  Landsat  satellites  and  use  of 
the  TT.MAC-IV  computer. 

Computer  software  Is  being  developed  by 
evaluating  Landsat  data,  and  some  special- 
ized hardware  has  been  acquired  to  support 
research. 

SRS  research  into  Landsat  data  has  two 
primary  objectives  both  associated  with  the 
SRS  land  area  sampling  frame.  Data  from 
this  sampling  frame  are  the  primary  basis 
for  the  Department's  crop  and  Uvestoclc  esti- 
mating system. 

( 1 )  SRS  Is  investigating  the  use  of  Landsat 
data  to  stratify  land  by  its  use  of  area 
sampling  frame  construction  purposes.  Pres- 
ently, SRS  uses  medium  altitude  aerial  pho- 
tography obtained  from  the  ASCS  of  the 
USDA.  Much  of  this  photography  Is  not  cur- 
rent, Sight  dates  within  a  state  vary,  and 
the  area  covered  by  a  photograph  lj>  qult« 
limited.  Landsat,  with  Its  wide  area  cover- 
age, repeated  at  frequent  intervals  offers  the 
potential  for  up-to-date  broad  area  land  use 
classifications. 

SRS  research  involves  land  use  classifica- 
tion from  Landsat  imagery  as  well  as  deFal- 
oplng  the  methodology  for  Its  incorporation 
m  frame  construction.  Preliminary  research 
indicates  there  Is  potential  for  substantial 
improvement  In  stratification  which  wotUd 
result  in  a  greater  precision  in  estimation. 
SRS  will  also  determine  whether  it  would  be 
cost-effective  to  incorporate  this  procedure 
into  SRS  operating  programs. 

(2)  SRS  is  Investigating  the  use  of  Land- 
sat data  to  Improve  crop  acreage  estimates 
from  the  existing  SRS  land  area  sampling 
frame.  The  land  area  sampling  frame,  al- 
though coii£tracted  by  state,  provides  Us 
most  precise  estimates  at  the  national  level. 

SRS  research  Indicates  that  present  Land- 
sat technology  does  not  offer  a  way  of  im- 
proving the  precision  of  estimates  of  crop 
acreage  at  the  national  level.  However,  tor 
crop  estimates  at  the  state  and  county  level, 
the  censuslike  coverage  of  Landsat  does  of- 
fer potential  for  greater  precision  in  smaller 
geographic  areas.  By  utilizing  ground  data 
from  probability  samples  of  the  land  area 
.sampling  frame,  researchers  are  able  to:  (1) 
train  for  classification,  and  (2)  evaluate 
classifications  and  adjust  fM-  errors. 

Prevtous  research  indicates  that  with  an 
80  percent  classification  accuracy  from  Land- 
sat data,  a  sampling  error  reduction  of  50 
percent  from  current  levels  for  state  and 
coimty  data  could  be  expected.  This  projec- 
tion is  dependent  on  the  correlation  between 
computer  classified  acres  and  ground  enum- 
erated acres  of  the  same  crop.  The  research 
methodology  must  also  be  proved  cost  effec- 
tive as  compared  with  conventional  proce- 
dures. 

SRS  plans  to  process  about  60  Landsat 
frames  in  FY  1977.  Plans  call  for  acquiring 
Landsat  imagery  of  CaUfornia,  Kansas  and 
Illinois.  Presently.  SRS  Is  analyzing  Landsat 
data  from  Illinois,  Kansas  and  44  comities 
in  Texas. 

SRS  Is  supporting  the  LACIE  and  has  as- 
signed five  professionals  to  the  USDA  staff. 

Currently,  SRS  is  providing  estimates  with 
a  turn  around  time  of  4  to  S  weeks  from  the 


beginning  of  data  eoUectlon  to  publication. 
Therefore,  if  Landsat  data  is  ever  to  be  Incor- 
porated into  an  operational  system,  the  data 
must  be  available  to  the  agency  In  very  nearly 
real-time. 
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2,722 

2,610 

2.646 

143 

160 

177 

30 

14 

35 

1,S90 

1,770 

1,925 

121 

1S2 

174 

215 

796 

799 

Total,  other  remote  sensing. . 
Total,  USOA  remote  sensinf.. 


5,250     5,873       6.315 
eTaO     7,173       9,165 


CONCLUSION    OF   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


DAYLIGHT    SAVING    TIME    ACT 
OP  1976 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presldttit,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  602, 
S.  2931.  

The  ACTITNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUows: 

A  bill  (8.  2931)  to  provide  for  dayUght 
saving  time  on  an  eight-month  and  one-week 
basis,  beginning  with  the  first  Sunday  In 
March  and  ending  with  the  second  Sunday 
in  November,  for  a  two-year  period  beginning 
with  the  first  Sunday  In  March  of  1976  and 
to  require  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  permit  certain  daytime  broadcast 
stations  to  operate  before  local  sunrise. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  c<Hisider  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Time  for  debate  on  this  bill  is  lim- 
ited to  3  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders,  or  their  designees,  with  1  hour 
on  any  amendment  in  the  first  degree 
and  with  30  minutes  on  any  amendment 
in  the  second  degree,  debatable  motion, 
appeal,  or  p<rtnt  of  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esldent,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  with  the 
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time  to  be  taken  out  equally  from  both 
sides. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
port.  Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  time  under  my  control  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Macnuson). 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  which  is  technical  in 
nature  and  ask  for  its  Immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  orderad. 
and,  without  objection,  the  amendment 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  sis  follows : 

On  page  2,  Une  9,  after  the  words  "except 
that",  strike  aU  through  line  18,  and  Insert 
the  following: 

"(1)  any  SUte  that  lies  entirely  within 
one  time  zone  may  by  law  exempt  Itielf 
from  the  provisions  of  this  sutaoectlon  pro- 
viding for  the  advancement  oi  time,  but  only 
if  that  law  provides  that  the  entire  State 
(including  aU  poUUcal  subdivisions  thereof) 
shall  observe  the  sUndard  time  otherwise 
applicable  during  that  period,  and  (2)  any 
State  with  parts  thereof  in  more  than  one 
time  zone  may  by  law  exempt  either  the 
entire  State  as  provided  in  (1)  or  may  exempt 
the  entire  area  of  the  State  lying  within  any 
time  zone." 

(2)  On  page  2,  strike  the  text  appearing  on 
lines  14  though  the  words  "other  State,"  on 
line  19,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(b)  Any  law  in  effect  on  February  1, 
1976,  adopted  by  a  state  pursuant  to  section 
3(a)  of  the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1960". 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
Is  a  technical  amendment  which  has 
been  agreed  to  by  both  the  majority 
and  tlie  minority. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agieeing  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
says  it  is  just  a  technical  amendment. 
May  I  have  the  technical  changes 
explained? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  glad  to  do  so. 

This  amendment  corrects  a  drafting 
eiTor  contained  in  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  committee.  The  committee  intends 
that  this  legislation  should  in  no  way 
change  existing  State  authority  to  ex- 
exempt  all  or  any  part  of  a  State  lying 
entirely  within  one  or  more  time  zones 
from  the  provisions  for  daylight  saving 
time.  Unfortunately,  the  current  word- 
ing of  the  bill  could  be  interpretec  to  not 
EMshieve  this  committee  purpose.  The 
drafting  error  resulted  from  the  effort  to 
convert  the  initial  bill  being  considered 
by  the  committee  from  a  permanent  bill 
to  a  temporary  bill  which  supersedes  the 
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underlying  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966  for 
2  years.  The  amendment  that  I  have 
sent  to  the  desk  usee  the  existing  word- 
ing in  the  Uniform  Tbne  Act  with  regard 
to  States'  ability  to  exempt  themselves 
from  daylight  saving  time. 

Under  this  new  wording,  ttiere  will  be 
no  ambiguity  as  to  a  State's  ability  to 
exempt  itself  by  law  from  the  period  of 
daylight  saving  time  for  1976  and  1977. 
Tliis  ability  will  apply  to  every  State  if  it 
acts  for  the  entire  State.  It  applies  to 
States  divided  by  one  or  more  time  zone 
lines,  if  the  State  acts  with  respect  to 
one  or  more  portions  of  the  State  lying 
within  particular  time  zones.  The  new 
wording  also  graiidf  athers  existing  State 
laws  which  have  already  been  passed  to 
exempt  those  States  from  the  period  of 
daylight  saving  time  under  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  we  intended  to 
allow  the  States  to  do  what  they  wish. 

Mr.  FORD.  If  that  is  what  the  amend- 
ment would  do,  I  have  no  objection,  Mr. 
President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Iifr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  are  considering  an  original  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
to  provide  daylight  saving  time  on  an 
8-month-and-l-we^  basis,  beginning 
with  tlie  first  Sunday  in  March  and 
ending  with  the  second  Sunday  of  No- 
vember, for  the  next  2  years. 

This  is  an  original  bill  reported  by  the 
committee.  It  is  a  bill  that  has  been 
worked  out  by  the  committee  itself.  I 
must  say  that  certain  members  of  the 
committee  took  a  very  active  part  in  the 
bill,  including  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
•  Mr.  Stevenson),  wlio,  unfortunately, 
cannot  be  here;  tlie  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, and  others. 

A  suggestion  was  made  in  the  commit- 
tee that  we  make  the  bill  permanent  leg- 
islation, but  the  committee  decided,  as 
a  whole,  to  proceed  with  another  2-year 
extension  of  daylight  saving  time  into 
the  spring  months. 

The  bill  parallels  legislation  suggested 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation 
based  upon  their  study  of  the  Nation's 
ex-perience  imder  the  Emergency  Day- 
light Saving  Time  Energy  Conservation 
Act  of  1973. 

This  bill  is  necessary  to  keep  the  Nation 
on  the  8-month  daylight  saving  time  sys- 
tem in  1975.  Failure  to  act  on  this  bill 
will  result  in  the  loss  of  several  significant 
benefits  to  the  Nation — so  the  majority 
of  the  committee  thought — which  day- 
light saving  time  during  the  montlis  of 
March  and  Apiil  offers. 

During  1973,  this  Nation  was  jolted  by 
the  realization  that  we  were  heavily  de- 
pendent upon  foreign  oil.  We  learned  for 
Uie  first  time,  although  there  were  a  lot 
of  warning  signals,  that  there  is  a  limit 
to  cheap  energy.  It  was  and  continues  to 
be  a  traumatic  experience.  But.  it  has  had 
beneficial  effects.  The  Arab  oil  embai-go 
caused  us  to  reevaluate  not  only  our  use 
of  energy  but  the  use  of  all  our  natural 
resources.  In  time,  this  reevaluatlon  will 
lead  to  a  more  realistic  and  prudent  ap- 
proach to  the  consumption  of  scarce  re- 
sources. I  think  that  it  Is  encouraging 
that,  withUi  the  last  2  years,  a  number  of 


new  conservation  programs  have  been 
undertaken  to  reduce  the  demand  for  oi- 
ergy'  These  measures  Include  voluntary 
couBervation  campaigns,  the  reduction  of 
the  hie^way  speed  limit,  new  energy  initi- 
atives and  conservation  research,  and 
other  such  legislative  measures. 

The  Senate  will  recall  that  the  Emer- 
gency Daylight  Saving  Time  Energy  Con- 
servation Act  of  1973  was  originally  put 
forward  in  the  context  of  the  overall  na- 
tional effort  to  conserve  energy.  The  Sen- 
ate passed  that  bill  with  the  hope  that 
the  extension  of  daylight  saving  time  in 
the  spring  and  faU  months  would  con- 
serve on  electrical  energy  consumption. 
The  Senate  enacted  the  law  for  a  2-year 
trial  period  and  ordered  the  Department 
of  Transportation  to  study  the  effects  of 
the  time  change  and  report  its  findings 
to  Congress. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
filed  its  final  report  on  the  Nation's  expe- 
rience ujider  ttie  2-year  experiment  in 
August  1975.  The  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  that  repoi-t  and 
took  testimony  from  Independent  statis- 
tical authorities  on  the  reliability  of  that 
report  on  November  13, 1975.  In  its  testi- 
mony before  the  conunlttee.  and  in  the 
text  of  its  report,  DOT  stated  that  the 
Nation's  experience  under  daylight  sav- 
ing time  was  much  as  Congress  antici- 
pated when  it  enacted  the  emergency 
daylight  saving  thne  bill.  Even  more  Im- 
portant, the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion report  shows  that  8-month  daylight 
saving  time  is  extremely  popular — ^it  is 
favored  aJmost  2  to  1 — and  that  the  fears 
aroused  by  the  extension  of  daylight  sav- 
ing time  beyond  the  existing  6-month 
system  were  unfounded.  In  fact,  DOT'S 
study  presents  data  that  indicates  the  ex- 
tension of  daylight  saving  time  into  the 
fall  and  spring  montlLs  appears  to  save 
lives  and  they  suggest  tliat  it  has  reduced 
Street  crime. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
concluded  that  placing  the  2  spring 
months  of  March  and  April  on  daylight 
saving  time  would  result  in  probable  elec- 
tricity savings  of  approximately  1  per- 
cent, motor  vehicle  fatalities  of  about  0.7 
percent — approximately  50  lives  and 
2,000  Injuries — and  potential  reductions 
hi  violent  crimes  In  lat^e  urban  areas  of 
10  to  13  percent,  for  each  day  of  extended 
daylight  saving  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  results  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  analysis 
appear  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
RESTn.TS  OF  Daylight  Saving  Time  Impact 

Studies:    the    Experiihentai.   EiCHT-Foxm 

System    Versus    the    Historical    Six-Six 

System 

ABEA,  DST  impact,  AKD  COMMENTS 

Travel — ^None  perceived  by  our  techniques; 
Technique  would  not  perceive  effect  of  less 
than  1.0  percent — Seasonal  changes  in  travel 
obscure  DST  effects  at  DST  transitions. 

Electricity  Usage — Approximate  saving  of 
1%  or  40,200  megawatts  per  day  for  March 
and  AprU;  No  evidence  of  significant  peak 
shaving — Savings  related  to  DST  meas- 
ured at  transitions  In  OctobM  (1973  and 
1974) ,  In  AprU  ( 1973) ,  and  in  January  (1974) . 


Oasollne  Consumption — None  perceived  by 
our  techiUques.  Estimated  maximum  possible 
undetected  impact  of  0.5% — Statistical 
analysis  revealed  a  small  DST  effect  (0.4%) 
which  was  not  statdstlcaUy  significant. 

Home  Heating  Fuel  Consumption — Saving 
of  less  than  0.1 '\, — A  maximum  saving  of 
3000  barrels  of  oU  and  the  equivalent  of  5000 
barrels  of  natural  gas  per  day  might  occur  in 
south  and  southwestern  states  only. 

Fatal  Motor  Vehicle  Accidents — Reduction 
of  approximately  0.7%  or  about  60  Uvea  and 
2000  injuries  for  March  and  April — Reduction 
is  observed  in  a  comparison  between  March 
and  April  1974  (DST)   and  March  and  April 

1973  (non-DST) .  Also,  spring  and  fall  transi- 
tion analysis  of  1973  provide  consistent  re- 
sults. 

Mot<»-  Vehicle  Fatal  Accidents  of  School - 
Age  ChUdren — No  special  hazard  to  children 
compared  to  the  total  population  at  any  time 
of  day — ^Two  studies  were  conducted.  The 
findings  were  that  during  the  DST  period  of 
January  to  AprU,  1974,  school-age  chUdren 
did  not  suffer  greater  fatalities  than  those  of 
the  total  population  In  accidents  involving 
pedestrian/pedal-cycUsts,  motor  vehicles  and 
their  total,  at  any  time  of  day. 

AJlI.  Radio  Broadcasting — 0.01%  Iocs  per 
station. 

Crime — ^Evidence  of  10  to  13%  reduction 
in  violent  crimes  in  V^ashington,  D.C. 

Advance  in  School — Essentially  No 
Change — ^A  few  schools  in  two  west  and 
midwest  states  advanced  hours  where  bus 
routes  were  long. 

Election  Day — Increases  daylight  during 
existing  polling  hours  in  almost  aU  states — 
A  nine  month  system  of  DST  would  be  re- 
quired to  cover  all  election  dajrs. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  is  also  important 
to  note  that  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation found  no  statistically  signifi- 
cant dayUght  saving  time  Impact  on  fa- 
tal accidents  involving  school-aged  chil- 
dren. Nor  was  there  indication  of  any 
significant  economic  harm  by  daylight 
saving  time  in  March  and  April.  Further, 
the  public  opinion  polls  commissioned  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation   in 

1974  and  1975  indicated  widespread  pub- 
lic acceptance  of  daylight  saving  time 
for  the  months  of  March  and  April.  The 
Department  of  Transp<ulation  study 
also  noted  tliat  a  dayllisht  saving  time 
transition  date  of  the  second  Sunday  in 
November  would  cover  all  election  days 
and  would  increase  daylight  during 
existing  polling  hours  in  more  tlian  90 
percent  of  the  Nation's  poUing  places.  So 
it  will  bring  out  moi-e  votersl 

I  am  often  asked  the  question,  why  the 
extra  week?  The  extra  week  is  almost 
purely  a  political  matter,  Mr.  President. 
We  do  not  want  to  change  the  time  dui- 
ing  the  week  of  the  national  elections. 
As  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  said,  in 
a  great  pun,  "it  might  keep  the  voters 
in  the  dark."  We  do  not  want  that  to 
happen. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  may  I  also 
add  that  the  pun  was  made  by  the  com- 
mittee that  some  jurisdictions  preferred 
to  count  the  ballots  in  the  darj:.  The 
comment  was  not  made  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  that  is  che  rea- 
son for  the  extra  week. 

Having  the  transition  date  on  the 
second  Sunday  in  November  would  cover 
all  election  days  and  would  Increase  day- 
light available  during  polling  hours. 

Emergency  daylight  saving  time  leg- 
islation has  now  lapsed  and  the  Unifonn 
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Time  Act  of  1966  is  again  in  force.  Under 
the  Uniform  Time  Act,  the  Nation  spends 
6  months  of  each  year  on  daylight  sav- 
ing time  and  6  months  on  standard  time. 
However,  this  period  of  daylight  time  is 
skewed  around  the  shortest  days  of  the 
year.  The  Nation  goes  off  of  daylight  sav- 
ing time  2  months  before  the  shortest 
daylight  periods  of  the  year.  But  it  re- 
tui'ns  to  daylight  saving  time  4  months 
after  the  shortest  days  of  the  year  in  late 
December  have  passed. 

There  is  little  rationality  for  this  differ- 
ence in  hours  of  daylight,  which  causes 
different  lifestyles  between  the  fall  and 
spring  months,  even  though  the  hours  of 
total  daylight  available  are  relatively 
similar.  This  system  will  remain  the  law 
of  the  land  unless  Congress  acts  to  ap- 
propriatey  balance  the  period  of  daylight 
saving  around  the  shortest  days  of  the 
year. 

The  committee's  reported  legislation 
would  talte  advantage  of  the  benefits 
pointed  out  in  tlie  Department  of  Trans- 
portation's study  and  avoid  the  incon- 
veniences of  year-round  advance  time.  It 
would  not  significantly  affect  the  time 
the  Nation  no^  goes  off  daylight  saving 
time  in  the  fall.  But  It  would  allow  an 
additional  hour  of  daylight  during  the 
polling  hours  of  the  first  week  in  No- 
vember. More  Importantly,  it  would  bal- 
ance the  months  of  daylight  saving  time 
evenly  over  the  calendar  year  and  pro- 
vide uniformity  in  lifestyles  in  spring  and 
fall  months. 

The  o(Mnmittee's  bin  wOl  not  affect 
States'  current  legal  rights  to  exempt 
themselves  from  daylight  saving  time  if 
the  State  has  already  acted  by  State  law 
or  acts  in  the  future  to  exempt  Itself, 
provided  that  the  exemption  extends  to 
the  entire  State  lying  within  any  time 
zone. 

The  purpose  of  the  perfecting  amend- 
ment was  to  make  sure  this  exonptlon 
will  be  allowed  to  the  States.  Arizona  is 
a  good  example.  It  has  exempted  Itself 
from  daylight  saving  time.  In  Indlaiuk, 
the  northwest  comer  of  the  State  has 
daylight  saving  time,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  State  does  not. 

But  this  bill  would  allow  the  States 
flexibility,  and  I  think  the  committee 
unanimously  suggested  that  we  pursue 
the  matter  with  the  Dqiartment  of 
Transportation  to  sec  if  they  coiild  not 
review  the  time  zone  boundaries  and  act 
to  adjust  them  where  States  so  desire, 
and  where  the  needs  of  commerce  war- 
rant a  change. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  is  respon- 
sible legislation:  it  is  in  the  public  inter- 
est. It  is  strongly  supported  by  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole,  and  I  hope  Congress 
will  not  disappoint  the  expectations  of 
the  Nation  that  daylight  saving  time  will 
be  in  effect  in  March  and  April  of  this 
year.  Extended  8  months  daylight  saving 
time  is  extremely  popular  across  the 
land. 

People  like  daylight  saving  time  for 
recreational  purposes,  additional  shop- 
ping hours  in  the  evening,  for  the  feeling 
of  security  of  walking  and  driving  home 
in  daylight  in  the  evening,  for  all  kinds 
of  reasons,  and  they  would  be  very  un- 
happy if  we  did  not  have  a  reasonable 
daylight  saving  time  period  in  effect  this 
calendar  year. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Nick  MiUer  and  Mr.  Jim  Oraf 
of  the  Senate  committee  have  the  privi- 
leges of  the  floor  during  the  discxission 
of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ullnois  (Mr.  Stevenson), 
is  on  an  Important  mission  away  from 
the  Senate  and  he  will  not  be  back  until 
Wednesday  night.  I  understand.  He 
played  an  important  part,  a  yeoman  part, 
in  shaping  this  committee  bill,  and  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  on  it.  He  informed 
us  that  he  has  no  objection  to  our  going 
ahead  with  the  bill,  at  least  making  some 
start  today.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tliat  his  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statsmsnt  bt  Scnatok  Stevenson 
In  December,  1973,  Congxees  passed  the 
Emergency  Day  Ugh  t  Saving  Time  Energy 
Conservation  Act  to  conserve  energy  follow- 
ing the  OPEC  oil  embargo.  Testimony  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
Indicated  potential  energy  conservation, 
crime  reduction  and  traffic  safety  benefits. 
In  addition  to  the  greater  convenience  of 
longer  days  tor  most  Americans  as  a  resiUt 
of  year-round  Daylight  Saving  Time.  To  pro- 
vide data  to  verUy  tbaee  projections,  the 
Congress  enacted  a  2-year  trial  period  to 
assess  the  Impact  of  year-round  Daylight 
Saving  Time. 

In  October,  1974.  the  Congress  reduced 
the  second  ye«U'  of  daylight  saving  to  8 
months  beginning  with  the  last  Sunday  in 
February  and  endmg  with  the  last  Sunday 
In  October.  Standard  Time  was  reaamed 
during  the  four  winter  months,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  public  Inconvenience  associated  with 
dark  mornings.  The  two  additional  months 
of  DST  under  the  8-month  plan — March  and 
AprU — have  the  same  number  of  daylight 
hours  as  September  and  October,  two  months 
during  which  we  have  traditionally  expe- 
rienced the  t>enefits  of  DBT  without  the  ad- 
verse consequences  of  dark  mornings. 

In  July  of  this  year,  the  DOT  released  its 
first  report  on  the  impact  of  the  8-month 
program.  DOT  concluded  that  more  data  was 
needed  before  any  final  recommendations 
could  be  made  concerning  permanent 
changes  in  the  Uniform  Time  Act.  However, 
on  the  basis  of  the  available  evidence  it 
found  that  DayUght  Saving  Time  resulted 
In  electrical  energy  savings  of  at  least  one 
percent,  a  drop  in  fatal  motor  vehicle  acci- 
dents of  almost  one  percent  (saving  approxi- 
mately 60  llvCT  and  2,000  Injtirles  In  the 
months  of  March  and  April)  without  any 
adverse  Impact  on  the  safety  of  school  chU- 
dren,  and  a  ten  to  thirteen  percent  reduc- 
tion in  violent  crimes  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Independent  analysis  of  the  DOT  study 
verify  the  accuracy  of  these  findings. 

On  January  23.  1975,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress stated  in  its  analysis  of  the  DOT  study : 
". . .  clever  sophisticated  methodology  has 
been  brought  to  bear  . . .  The  Department 
of  Transportation  has  approached  these 
questions  in  a  workman-like  manner,  and 
(validly,  In  our  opinion)  found  statistically 
significant  benefits  accruing  to  DayUght  Sav- 
ing Time  extension  in  three  areas.  Theae 
are  energy  savings  from  residential  electric 
savings,  reduced  motor  traffic  accidents,  and 
some  Indication  of  reduced  crime  levels." 

In  testimony  assessing  the  DOT  study  be- 
fore the  Commerce  Committee,  Dr.  Marvin 
Kahn  of  the  Mitre  Corporation  stated: 

"Theae  findings  in  fact  do  Indicate  tliat 
changing  from  6  to  8  month  DST  may  resnlt 
in  modest  reductions  in  electricity  use,  over- 
all traffic  fatalities  and  violent  crime.  At  tb* 


same  time,  Uttle  or  no  support  Is  given  for 
several  of  the  feared  costs  m  the  <orm  nt 
Increases  In  motor  vahlcls  fatalities  for 
school  aged  chUdreu  and  disruption  in  busi- 
ness patterns." 
The  report  recommended  that — 

"in  view  of  the  evidence  suggesting  favor- 
able impact  of  an  8-month  DST  system,  we 
recommend  using  an  8-month  system  for  two 
more  years  to  permit  further  analysis  and 
tlon  analyses  of  1973  provide  consistent  rt- 
ceptance  and  response." 

At  hearings  last  November  DOT  testified 
that  a  shift  forward  of  one  week  in  the  spring 
and  fall  changeover  times,  would  maximize 
the  daylight  avaUable  for  human  activity. 
Since  the  shortest  day  of  the  year  occurs  In 
the  first  week  of  January,  DOT  recommended 
that  any  extension  of  the  8  and  4  system  pro- 
vide for  an  equal  number  oi  days  on  either 
side  of  this  shortest  day  of  the  year.  The 
Department  also  suggested  the  addition  of 
one  week  of  DST  In  November  to  provide 
an  added  hour  of  daylight  for  general  elec- 
tion days.  Its  study  indicated  that  such 
action  would  positively  affect  voter  turn  out 
In  90  percent  of  the  nation's  polling  places 
by  making  more  daylight  available  during 
polling  hours.  It  Is  that  formula  which  pro- 
duces the  change  over  on  the  first  Sunday  in 
March  and  the  second  Sunday  In  November 
which  are  Incorporated  in  this  biU. 

The  bill  wovUd  extend  the  basic  8  and  4 
month  DST  experiment  for  two  more  years, 
with  Daylight  Saving  "nme  from  the  first 
Sunday  in  March  through  the  second  Sunday 
in  November  In  calendar  years  1976  and  1977. 
This  extension  will  enable  the  Department 
of  Transportation  to  gather  additional  data 
to  verify  Its  initial  conclusions  with  regard 
to  energy  conservation,  traffic  safety  and 
crime  reduction  benefits  of  extended  DST 
while  providing  more  daylight  for  the  con- 
venience of  most  people.  At  the  end  of  this 
two-year  extension,  DOT  believes  the  Con- 
gress wUl  have  all  the  Information  it  needs 
to  determine  whether  any  permanent  changes 
in  the  Uniform  Time  Act  are  Warranted. 

A  poll  conducted  by  the  Department  in 
March,  1975,  indicated  public  support  of 
better  than  2  to  1  for  continuation  of  8- 
month  DST. 

The  Emergency  Daylight  Saving  Time  En- 
ergy Conservation  Act  expired  last  April.  Un- 
less Congressional  action  is  taken,  the  coon- 
try  will  have  to  wait  until  the  last  Sunday  in 
Aprtl  to  return  to  Daylight  Saving  Time. 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  improve  S.  2931, 
reported  by  the  Conunittee  on  Commerce  so 
the  nation  may  yet  avaU  Itself  of  the  bene- 
fits associated  with  extended  DayUght  Sav- 
ing Time  this  year.  I  doubt  if  there  is  any 
other  action  this  body  could  take  which 
wotild  provide  so  many  benefits  at  no  cost— 
and  be  popular,  too. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

Mr.  President,  3  years  ago  Congress 
enacted  the  Emergency  Daylight  Saving 
Time  Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1973. 
The  act  provided  for  a  2-year  experi- 
mental period  during  which  daylight  sav- 
ing time  would  be  observed  on  a  year- 
around  basis  as  an  energy  conservation 
measure.  The  act  was  subsequently 
amended  to  pix)vide  that,  during  the  sec- 
ond year,  daylight  saving  time  would  be 
obsei-ved  for  a  period  of  8  months.  The 
Emergency  Daylight  Saving  Time  Energy 
Conservation  Act  has  now  expired  and 
unless  the  Congrress  takes  further  action, 
the  provisions  of  the  Uniform  Time  Act 
of  1966,  establishing  a  6-month  period 
for  the  observance  of  dayllgsht  saving 
time,  will  again  be  in  effect. 

The  Emergency  Daylight  Saving  Time 
Energy  Conservation  Act  was    enacted 
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with  the  acpeetattaa  fhak  bar  focusing  a 
neater  amount  of  dayUgtit  upon  dally 
actlYiUes.  tbe  Natkm  woiild  reduce  its 
consumption  of  energy.  In  order  to  ac- 
sess  the  actual  beti^ts  and  disadvan- 
tages of  an  extended  period  of  daylight 
saving  time,  tiie  act  required  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  sulnnit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  detailing  the  effects  of 
the  act. 

The  report  concluded  that  there  was 
evidence  suggesting  favorable  Impacts  of 
an  8-month  daylight  saving  time  system. 
Specifically,  the  report  foimd  that  the 
extended  period  of  daylight  saving  time 
resulted  in:  First,  a  probable  electricity 
savings  of  approximately  1  percent  in 
March  and  April,  the  equivalent  of 
100.000  barrels  of  oil  per  day;  second,  a 
reduction  in  total  motor  vehicle  fatali- 
ties for  March  and  April  of  about  0.7  per- 
cent, or  approximately  50  lives  and  2,000 
Injuries;  third,  no  Increases  in  fatal  ac- 
cidents involving  school -age  children; 
fourth,  a  10  to  13  percent  reduction  in 
violent  crimes  during  March  and  April 
in  Washington,  D.C;  fifth,  no  significant 
disbeneflts;  and  sixth,  general  puUlc  ac- 
ceptance of  daylight  saving  Ume  during 
the  months  of  March  and  AprlL 

In  view  of  the  evidence  indicating  that 
an  8-month  period  of  daylight  saving 
time  would  be  l>eneflcial  to  the  Nation, 
the  Department  of  Transportation  rec- 
ommended that  the  8-month  system  be 
extended  for  another  2  years  in  order  to 
permit  further  analysis  and  more  eflfec- 
tive  measurement  of  public  acceptance 
and  response. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  today,  S. 
2931.  the  Daylight  Saving  lime  Act  of 
1976.  would  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. It  would  provide  for  the  observa- 
tion of  daylight  saving  time  from  the 
first  Sunday  in  March  of  this  year  and 
the  next  until  the  second  Sunday  in  No- 
vember of  each  year.  As  reported  by  the 
Commerce  Committee,  the  bill  actually 
provides  for  a  daylight  saving  time  pe- 
riod of  8  months  and  1  week  in  order  to 
place  the  general  election  day  in  No- 
vember on  advanced  time  to  allow  1  ad- 
ditional hour  of  daylight  during  polling 
hours.  As  imder  the  Uniform  Time  Act 
of  1966,  State  would  continue  to  have  the 
authority  to  exempt  themselves  from  the 
period  of  advanced  time  by  State  law. 
Such  an  exemption  would  apply  either 
to  a  State  in  its  entirety  or  that  part  of  a 
State  entirely  within  one  or  more  time 
sones  for  the  full  period  of  advanced 
time  each  year.  Inasmuch  as  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  further  2-year  experiment, 
the  Department  of  Transportation  would 
be  directed  to  conduct  a  further  study 
of  the  effects  of  an  8 -month  daylight 
saving  time  system. 

Mr,  Presid^it,  while  the  Department's 
report  regarding  the  first  2-year's  ex- 
periment Indicates  that  a  permanent 
change  to  an  eight  and  four  system  In 
the  Uniform  Time  Act  might  be  desir- 
able, I  stiongly  believe  that  at  this  time 
we  should  only  provide  for  an  additional 
temporary  period  of  ocperimentation. 
While  available  evidence  indicates  that 
such  a  change  would  be  ben^clal  over- 
all, such  evidence  is  not  conclusive. 

CXXn ^256— Part  4 


Furtho:,  there  Is  significant  public  op- 
position to  extending  the  period  for  the 
observation  of  davU^t  saving  time.  The 
biU  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Conunerce  provides  only  for  an  addition- 
al 2  years'  experiment  in  order  to  collect 
more  information  regarding  the  benefits 
of  an  8-month  system.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  experiment,  we  will  have  the 
benefit  of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation's additional  study  and  report,  and 
we  will  then  be  in  a  better  position  to 
make  a  decision  as  to  the  desirability  of 
making  a  permanent  change  In  the  law 
affecting  daylight  savii:ig  time. 

Let  me  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Washington  that  I  am  delighted  the 
committee  did  adopt  the  amendment  I 
offered  which  continues  this  on  the  basis 
of  another  2-year  period. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  a  great 
many  tilings  that  have  occurred  In  the 
2 -year  period  under  the  Emergency  Day- 
li^t  Saving  Time  Energy  Conservation 
Act.  I  think  the  Department  of  Ti-ans- 
portatlon's  study  shows  that,  on  balance, 
it  appears  the  extended  period  resulted 
in  a  great  many  savings,  but  I  am  not 
cei-taln  that  any  one  of  them  is  a  conclu- 
sive finding  because  of  the  changes  we 
have  gone  through,  changes  in  our  life- 
style relating  to  energy,  and  changes  in 
the  economy.  We  are  all  hopeful  that 
those  problems  are  solving  themselves 
now. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  conclude  yet 
that  an  8 -month  daylight  saving  time 
system  can  be  shown  to  be  on  an  overall 
basis  absolutely,  conclusively  In  the  l>est 
interests  of  the  country.  So  the  2-year 
period.  I  think,  is  necessary  for  us  to 
analyze  what  happens  In  a  period  of 
more  nearly  normal  times  as  we  try  to 
find  out  whether  we  want  to  make  this 
a  permanent  concept  for  our  country. 

^^th  regard  to  my  friend  from  Ken- 
tucky. I  point  out  that  this  really  has 
very  little  effect  on  the  north  coimtry. 
We  are  going  to  be  counting  our  ballots 
in  the  dark  anyway,  and  they  have 
seemingly  counted  them  correctly  in  the 
past.  In  at  least  the  last  few  elections,  I 
would  say.  they  were  counted  correctly, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  issue  of  that 
extra  week  will  not  be  a  significant  one 
before  this  body,  because  it  just  makes 
sense  to  continue  that  system  for  the 
exti-a  week.  If  we  are  going  to  have  the 
8-month  system  we  might  as  well  have 
the  extra  week  to  take  care  of  the  elec- 
tion day.  But  I  do  believe— and  I  did 
support  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  in 
the  committee — we  could  draw  the  op- 
posite conclusion  on  the  facts  that  are 
before  us  and  that  reallj'  It  would  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  coimtry  to  re- 
turn to  the  6-month  system. 

I  hope  Congress  will  act  and  establish 
the  certainty  of  what  will  be  the  daylight 
saving  time  concept  for  the  next  2  years 
so  that  those  who  rely  upon  this  decision, 
those  who  have  to  print  the  timetables 
for  the  airlines,  railroads,  and  buses  will 
know  what  direction  Congress  wishes  to 
go  with  regard  to  daylight  saving  time. 

I  will  say  I  intend  to  support  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  again  because  I 
think  he  has  a  unique  problem  and,  com- 
ing from  a  State  which  has  an  extremely 
unique  problem  with  regard  to  time,  I 


believe  we  should  listen  to  bim  with  re- 
gard to  his  problem. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  those  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  have  time  yielded 
to  me  by  someone  to  oppose  the  bill?  I 
have  no  control  of  the  time  unless  I  can 
get  to  my  amendment,  and  that  would 
give  me  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENS,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  such  time  as  he  may  need 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  his  own 
amendment. 

Mr.  FORD.  Ten  minutes  are  all  I  need, 
may  I  say  to  the  Senator,  and  I  will  trj' 
to  keep  it  within  the  time  zone.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Today  we  are  taking  up,  and  will  vote 
finally  on  Wednesday,  something  that 
apparently  will  not  go  away,  that  Is.  day- 
light saving  time. 

In  the  remarks  we  hare  heard  here  in 
the  Senate  Chamber,  the  remarks  we 
hear  in  the  halls  of  this  great  building.  It 
is  a  reasonable  daylight  saving  time,  or 
some  kind  of  daylight  saving  time,  and 
8  months  and  1  week  of  daylight  saving 
time  and  3  months  smd  3  weeks  of  stand- 
ard thne  Is  some  kind  of  daylight  saving. 

I  ttiink  six  and  six  is  reasonable.  There 
is  great  sentiment  on  the  fioor,  I  lliink, 
when  the  vote  comes  to  defeat  this  bill, 
to  put  us  back  on  six  and  six. 

Let  me  try  to  onalyTe  my  feeling  for 
this  bill  and  why  I  think  we  are  makuig 
a  mistake  to  go  to  eight  and  one,  three 
and  tliree.  These  axe  some  of  the  facts. 

A  group  of  people  who  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  $22  billion  in  our  balance 
of  payments,  who  have  helped  us  so 
greatly  in  our  greatest  surplus  ind  bal- 
ance of  payments  ever,  are  the  farmers. 

Yet  as  we  listen  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  they  are  a  minority. 
They  are  a  small  perc«itage  of  the  peo- 
ple to  be  considered.  They  talk  about  the 
urban  dweller.  No  one  here  is  against  the 
urban  dweller,  but  why  can  we  not  think 
about  the  farmer  that  produces  food  and 
fiber? 

We  talk  about  helping  the  farmer  with 
his  costs.  Yet  the  only  thing  we  do  with 
8  months  and  1  week  of  daylight  saving 
time  is  increase  the  cost  to  the  farmer 
because  he  goes  to  the  vu'ban  areas  to 
find  help.  They  come  to  his  faini,  they 
sit  in  the  bam  or  do  menial  tasks  until 
it  is  daylight,  or  the  dew  is  off  the  crops, 
so  they  can  go  to  work. 

At  4  o'clock  sun  time  and  5  o'clock 
clock  time,  that  man  is  ready  to  go  back 
to  town  and  the  farmer  still  has  hom-s 
of  work  to  do. 

We  also  have  to  think  about  the 
farmer.  He  likes  to  participate  more  than 
ever  before  in  the  social  life  of  his  com- 
munity, church,  civic  clubs.  But  with 
daylight  saving  time  tiie  urban  dweller  is 
off  work,  the  worker  in  industry  Is  al- 
ready off,  and  at  6:30  they  are  in  church, 
or  with  their  civic  club  in  the  evening, 
and  the  farmer  is  still  working. 

This  is  a  minor  point,  maybe,  but  It  is 
important  in  the  lives  of  those  people. 

Let  us  get  off  the  farmer  and  talk 
about  the  construction  woiters. 

Construction  workers  do  not  want  to 
go  on  higb  buildings  during  the  dark. 
They  want  to  work  In  daylight. 
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So.  what  does  this  mean?  The  con- 
tractor makes  a  bid.  On  daylight  saving 
time  his  workers  are  there  and  they  do 
not  want  to  go  on  the  constritction  Job 
until  daylight. 

What  occurs  then?  They  sit  on  his 
pocketbook  and  increase  the  cost  for  the 
construction  of  that  building.  This  Is 
Increased  cost. 

Again,  daylight  saving  time  is  increas- 
ing the  cost  to  the  consumers  across  the 
country  by  daylight  saving  time. 

Then  we  talk  about  the  saving  of 
energy.  Even  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation  they  said  it  was  so  mi- 
nute they  could  not  factor  in  the  savings 
of  energy. 

I  can  imderstand  why.  Because  one  of 
those  they  siureyed  was  TVA  and  TVA 
does  not  serve  the  western  end,  or  side, 
of  any  time  zone.  They  serve  the  eastern 
side.  Therefore,  their  consumption  in  all 
probabiUty  would  not  be  affected. 

I  think  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, as  testified  before  the  commit- 
tee, indicated  it  would  not  be  a  factor, 
and  if  it  had  gone  into  the  other  end  of 
that  time  zone,  in  all  probability  it  would 
have  cut  a  little  bit. 

The  president  of  Louisville  Gas  k, 
Electric,  which  serves  over  a  million  cus- 
tomers, says  daylight  saving  time  costs 
energy  because  they  turn  up  the  lights 
in  the  dark  and  turn  up  the  heat  in  the 
morning  for  the  employees  to  go  to  work. 
So  it  uses  more  energy  in  this  area, 
rather  than  saving. 

Talk  about  safety.  Not  one  person  can 
refute,  I  think,  that  it  is  more  dangerous 
for  children  walking  In  the  dark,  in  the 
mud,  in  the  rain,  than  walking  in  day- 
light. I  do  not  think  that  statement  can 
be  refuted. 

We  have  heard  about  the  Department 
of  Transportation  saying  there  is  no  dlf- 
fei-ence  in  the  death  rate  under  daylight 
saving  time  than  otherwise. 

In  Florida,  they  attributed  the  increase 
in  deaths  of  our  young  childi-en  to  In- 
clement weather,  but  when  Is  most  of  the 
inclement  weather  in  Florida?  When 
they  try  to  back  up  daylight  saving  time 
to  February  and  March.  I  asked  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council  representatives 
who  appeared  before  the  committee,  "Is 
it  safer  when  we  have  fog  and  drive  In 
the  dark  or  when  we  have  fog  and  drive 
in  the  daylight?"  They  said,  "Driving  In 
the  daylight  Is  much  safer." 

So  I  think  the  fact  Ls  reasonable  then 
that  dayUght  saving  time  in  the  earlier 
months  is  wrong  for  young  people. 

In  at  least  one  State  because  of  court- 
ordered  busing,  now  school  children  who 
were  never  bused  before  are  going  to 
school  in  buses.  Tens  of  thousands  of  our 
young  people  are  going  to  be  in  school  at 
7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  legislation 
is  being  introduced  in  States  saying  that 
childi-en  shall  not  be  picked  up  before  1 
hour  before  daylight  or  brought  home 
later  than  1  hour  after  dark. 

That  is  what  daylight  saving  time  is 
doing  to  us  in  forced  busing,  or  court- 
ordered  busing  areas — call  it  whatever 
v/e  like. 

And  the  DOT  study  says  dayUght  sav- 
ing time  has  reduced  crime.  I  asked 
where  the  study  was  made.  They  said. 
"We  had  a  brief  study  in  Washington, 
D.C." 


Now,  if  the  crime  rate  has  gone  down 
in  Washington.  D.C,  I  do  not  think  the 
study  made  was  Indepth,  or  those  who 
made  the  survey  made  an  Indepth  study. 

We  do  not  have  to  go  to  the  police 
department  to  get  any  figures.  All  we 
have  to  do  Is  read  the  papers  or  watch 
television  to  understand  that  crime  is 
increasing  in  this  city — or  talk  to  some 
of  the  Senators  who  have  had  their  aides 
or  someone  from  their  office  robbed  or 
mugged  in  this  town. 

I  do  not  see  where  daylight  saving 
time  has  done  much  for  the  reduction  of 
crime  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  could  go  on  and  on. 
I  think  it  is  evident  that  there  will  be 
a  great  deal  of  support  for  thLs  amend- 
ment that  I  am  going  to  oCTer. 

Second,  I  think  there  will  be  a  lot  of 
Senators  who  will  take  a  different  view 
of  daylight  saving  time  and  they  will  be 
against  this  bill  in  toto  and,  at  least, 
send  us  back  to  6  and  6. 

Let  me  add  one  final  Item,  small  radio 
stations.  We  talk  about  helping  industry, 
talk  about  helping  small  business.  Think 
about  the  niral  radio  station.  When  do 
they  make  their  money?  When  people  go 
to  work  and  when  they  come  home  lis- 
tening to  their  car  radio,  primarily. 

What  is  their  time  of  airing?  Sun- 
up— simdown.  So  if  we  move  the  time  of 
the  Sun  back  or  up,  they  lo.se  the  time 
that  factoiy  work  or  clerk  is  going  to  the 
store  or  people  are  traveling  in  tlie  early 
hour. 

We  had  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee, and  I  think  DOT  says  they  want  to 
refute  that,  but  we  had  representatives 
of  four  small  radio  stations  testify  that 
they  increased  their  Income  last  year  by 
$400  and  it  should,  under  the  nonnal  cir- 
cumstances, have  gone  up  tenfold,  or  10 
times  that. 

So  not  only  are  we  increasing  the  cost 
to  the  consumer,  placing  a  hardship  on 
the  farmer,  but  also  we  are  placing  a 
hardship  on  the  consumer  by  placing  a 
hardship  on  the  construction  worker.  I 
think  we  are  placing  a  hardship  on  our 
children  and  parents,  and  with  this  new 
item  injected,  this  school  busing,  the 
court-ordered  busing,  that  the  problem 
now  is  not  rural,  the  problem  now  is 
luisan. 

Mr.  Piesldent,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  for  the  time  he  has  allowed 
me  on  this  biU. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford), 
for  himself,  Mr.  Huddlsston.  and  Mr. 
T&LMAocE,  proposes  an  amendment. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  2,  Une  4,  strike  out:  "first  Bunday 
in  March"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "last 
Sunday  in  AprU." 

On  page  2,  lines  d  and  6,  strike  out:  "sec- 
ond Simday  of  November"  and  insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  "last  Sunday  in  September" 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU  dis- 
cuss the  amendment  later  but  as  of  no^ 
I  resex-ve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yl^ds  time? 


Mr.  STEVENS.  What  is  the  parliamen- 
tary situation  now.  Mr.  President,  in 
terms  of  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  neither 
side  yields  time  it  runs  against  boUi  sides 
equally. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Tlie  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky has  1  hour  on  his  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  half 
hour  to  a  side. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quonun  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  be  charged  to  neither 
side. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordei-ed.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

ORDER  TO  TAKE  UP  8.  SOT  AFTEB  2  P.M.  TOOAT 

Bfr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Information  of  the  Senate,  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  some  time  after  2  o'clock 
the  pending  business  will  be  laid  aside 
and  the  Senate  at  that  time  will  turn 
to  the  con.sideration  of  Calendar  No.  561, 
S.  507,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  manage- 
ment, protection,  and  development  of  the 
national  resource  lands,  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
an  order  to  make  that  measure  the  pend- 
ing business  at  that  time  be  agreed  to 
at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Tomorrow,  of 
course,  we  have  House  Joint  Resolution 
549,  the  covenant  to  establish  a  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mttriana  Islands 
in  Political  Union  with  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  for  other  purposes.  I 
believe  the  imanimous-consent  agree- 
ment indicates  that  we  will  vote  on  that 
measure  no  later  than  5  o'clock  tomorrow 
afternoon,  and  I  believe  that  an  order 
has  been  entered  to  come  In  at  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  order 
is  for  9:30. 

ORORR  THAT  IT  BC  IN  ORDER  TO  ASK  trKANIMOXm 
CONSENT  TO  PROCBBO  TO  THE  CONSIDERATIOIf 
or  H.R.  8617  T7PON  THE  DISPOSITION  OF  THE 
PENDING  RTTSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then  we  will  go 
back  on  the  dayliglit  saving  bill,  which 
Is  now  the  pending  business,  and  when 
that  is  disposed  of,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  in  order  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  at  this  time  Uiat  the  Senate 
then  tuni  to  the  consideration  of  calen- 
dar No.  496,  H.R.  8617,  an  act  to  restore 
the  Federal  civihan  £ind  Postal  Service 
employees  their  rights  to  participate 
voluntarily,  as  private  citizens,  in  the 
political  processes  of  the  Nation,  to  pro- 
tect such  employees  from  political 
solicitations,  and  for  other  purposes.  I 
have  cleared  this  request  on  the  other 
side. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  After  that  is  dis- 
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posed  of,  we  will  consider  the  rest  of  the 
schedule. 

Mr.  Presidait,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonrai.  ,    , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll.  .,     .  ,     , 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  RESOURCE  LANDS 
MANAGEMENT  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily  and 
the  Senate  now  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  No.  561.  S.  507,  and  that 
It  be  laid  before  the  Senate  and  made 
the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  biU  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bUl  (8.  607)  to  provide  for  the  manage- 
ment, protection,  and  development  of  the 
national  resource  lands,  and  for  other  piu-- 
poses. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  ont  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert  the  followhig: 
That  (a)  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  Um  'Ra- 
tional Resource  Lands  Management  Act". 

(b)  Table  or  Contents. — 
Sec.  2.  Definitions. 
Sec.  3.  Declaration  of  poUcy. 
Sec.  4.  Rules  and  regulatlcms. 
Sec.  6.  Public  partlcipsUcm. 
Sec.  6.  Advisory  boards  and  committees. 
Sec.  7.  Annual  report. 
Sec.  8.  Director. 
Sec.  9.  Appropriations. 

TTTLE  I— OENKBAL  MANAGEMENT 
ATJTHORITY 

Sec.  101.  Management. 

Sec.  102.  Inventory. 

Sec.  103.  Land  use  plans. 

TITLE  11— CONVEYANCE  AMD 
ACQUISITION  AUTHORITIBS 

Sec.  201 .  Authority  to  seU. 

Sec.  202.  Disposal  criteria. 

Sec.  203.  Sales  at  fair  market  value. 

Sec.  204.  Size  of  tracts. 

Sec.  206.  Competitive  bidding  procedures. 

Sec.  206.  Right  to  refuse  or  reject  offer  of  pur- 
chase. 

Sec.  207.  Reservation  of  mineral  Interests. 

Sec.  208.  Conveyance  of  reserved  mineral  In- 
terests. 

Sec.  209.  Terms  of  patent. 

Sec.  210.  Conforming  conveyances  to  State 
and  local  planning. 

Sec.  211.  Authority  to  issue  and  correct  docu- 
ments of  conveyance. 

Sec.  212.  Recordable  disclaimers  of  Interests 
In  land. 

Sec.  213.  Acquisition  and  exchange  of  land. 

Sec.  214.  Omitted  lands. 

TTTLB  in— MANAGEMENT  IMPIiEMENTINO 
AXTTHORITY 

Sec.  301 .  Studies.  co(q>erative  agreements,  and 
contribuUons. 

Sec.  302.  Service  charges,  reimbursement  pay- 
ments, and  excess  payments. 


Sec.  303.  Working  capital  fund. 
Sec.  304.  Deposits  and  fta^eltures. 
Sec.  305.  Contracts  for  cadastral  survey  oper- 
ations and  resource  protection.. 
Sec.  306.  Unauthorized  use. 
Sec.  307.  Enforcement  authority. 
Sec.  308.  Cooperation  with  State  and  local  law 

enforcement  agencies. 
Sec.  309.  California  desert  area. 
Sec.  310.  Mineral  revenues. 
Sec.  311.  Recordation  of  mining  claims. 
TITLE  IV— AUTHORITY  TO  GRANT 
BIGHTS-OF-WAY 
Sec.  401.  Authorization  to  grant  rights-of- 
way. 
Sec.  402.  Rights-of-way  corridors. 
Sec.  403.  General  provisions. 
Sec.  404.  Terms  and  conditions. 
Sec.  406.  Suspension  or  termination  of  rights- 
of-way. 
Sec.  406.  Rights-of-way  for  Federal  agencies. 
Sec.  407.  Conveyance  of  lands. 
Sec.  408.  ExUtlng  rights-of-way. 
Sec.  409.  State  standards. 
Sec.  410.  Effect  on  other  laws. 
Sec.  411.  Interagency  coordination. 
TITLE  V— CONSTRUCTION  OP  LAY,  PRES- 
ERVATION OP  VALID  EXISTING  RIGHTS, 
AND  REPEAL   OF  LAWS 
Sec.  601.  Construction  of  law. 
Sec.  602.  VaUd  existing  rights. 
Sec.  503.  Repeal  of  laws  relating  to  disposal 

of  national  resotirce  lands. 
Sec.  604.  Repeal  of  laws  relating  to  adminis- 
tration    of     national     resource 
lands. 
Sec.  506.  Repeal  of  laws  relating  to  rights- 
of-way. 
Sec.  a.  Definitions. — As  used  In  this  Act: 

(a)  "The  Secretary"  means  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  * 

(b)  "National  resource  lands"  means  all 
lands  and  Interests  in  lauds  (including  the 
renewable  and  nonrenewable  resources  there- 
of) now  or  hereafter  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary through  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, except  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

(c)  "Multiple  use"  means  the  management 
of  the  national  resource  lands  and  their  vari- 
ous resource  values  so  that  they  are  utUlzed 
in  the  combination  that  will  Isest  meet  the 
present  and  fut\u-e  needs  of  the  American 
people;  T"ft'fi"e  the  most  Judicious  use  of  the 
land  for  some  or  aU  of  these  resources  or  re- 
lated services  over  areas  large  enough  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  latitude  for  periodic  adjust- 
ments m  use  to  conform  to  changing  needs 
and  conditions:  the  use  of  some  land  for 
less  than  all  of  the  resources;  a  combina- 
tion of  balanced  and  diverse  resource  uses 
that  takes  Into  account  the  long-term  needs 
of  future  generations  for  renewable  and 
nonrenewable  resources,  including  recrea- 
tion and  scenic  values;  and  harmonious  and 
coordinated  management  of  the  various  re- 
sources without  permanent  Impairment  of 
the  productivity  of  the  land  and  the  quality 
of  the  environment,  with  consideration  being 
given  to  the  relative  values  of  the  resoxu-ces 
and  not  necessarUy  to  the  combination  of 
uses  that  will  give  the  greatest  economic  re- 
turn or  the  greatest  unit  output. 

(d)  "Sustained  yield"  means  the  achieve- 
ment and  maintenance  in  perpetuity  of  a 
high-level  annual  or  regular  periodic  output 
of  the  various  renewable  resources  of  land 
without  permanent  impairment  of  the  qual- 
ity and  productivity  of  the  land  or  Its  en- 
vlroiunental  values. 

(e)  "Areas  of  critical  environmental  con- 
cern" means  areas  within  the  national  re- 
source lands  where  special  management  at- 
tention Is  required  to  protect  Important  his- 
toric, cultural,  or  scenic  values,  or  natvural 
systems  or  processes,  or  life  and  safety  as  a 
result  of  natural  hazards. 

(£)  "Blght-of-way"  means  an  easement, 
lease,  permit,  or  license  to  occupy,  use,  or 
traverse  national  resource  lands  granted  for 
the  purposes  listed  In  title  IV. 

(g)  "Holder"  means  any  State  or  local  gov- 


ernmental entity  or  agency.  Individual,  part- 
nership, corporation,  association,  or  other 
business  entity  receiving  or  using  a  right-of- 
way  tinder  title  TV. 

Sec.  3.  Declaration  of  Policy. — (a)  The 
Congress  hereby  declares  that — 

(1)  the  national  resource  lands  are  a  vital 
national  asset  containing  a  wide  variety  of 
natural  resovu"ce  values; 

(2)  sound,  long-term  management  of  the 
national  resource  lands  Is  vital  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  livable  environment  and  essen- 
tial to  the  well-being  of  the  American  people; 

(3)  the  national  Interest  wUl  be  best  real- 
ized If  the  national  resource  lands  and  their 
resources  are  periodically  and  systematically 
Inventoried  and  their  present  and  future  use 
Is  projected  through  a  land  use  planning 
process  coordinated  with  other  Federal  and 
State  planning  efforts;  and 

(4)  except  where  disposal  of  particular 
tracts  Is  made  In  accordance  with  title  n. 
the  national  Interest  wUl  be  best  served  by 
retaining  the  national  resource  lands  In 
Federal  ownership. 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  directs  that  the 
Secretary  shaU  manage  the  national  resource 
lands  under  principles  of  multiple  use  and 
sustained  yield  In  a  manner  which  will,  mb- 
ing  aU  practicable  means  and  measures:  (I) 
assure  the  envlrcmmental   quality  of  such 
lands  for  present  and  future  generations; 
(11)  provide  for,  but  not  necessarily  be  lim- 
ited to,  such  uses  as  provision  of  food  and 
habitat  for  wildlife,  fish  and  domestic  ani- 
mals,   minerals    and    materials    production, 
supplying  the  products  of  trees  and  plants, 
human    occupancy    and    use,    and    various 
forms  of  outdoor  recreation;    (lU)    Include 
scientific,    scenic,    historical,    archeologlcal, 
natural    ecological,    air    and    atmospheric, 
water  resource,  and  other  public  values;  (Iv) 
continue  certain  areas  In  their  natural  con- 
dition;   (v)    balance   various   demands    on 
such  lands  consistent  with  national  goals; 
(Iv)  assvu-e  payment  of  fair  market  value  by 
users  of  such  lands;  and  (vU)  provide  maxl- 
miun  opportunity  for  the  public  to  partici- 
pate   In    decisionmaking    concerning    such 
lands. 

Sec.  4.  Rxtles  and  Regulations. — ^The  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  to  promulgate  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  pro- 
miilgatlon  of  such  rules  and  regulations  shall 
be  governed  by  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  (60  Stat.  237),  as  amended.  Prior 
to  the  promulgation  of  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations, the  national  resource  lands  shall  be 
administered  under  existing  rules  and  regu- 
lations concerning  such  lands. 

Sec.  5.  Public  Pabticipation. — In  exercis- 
ing his  authorities  under  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary, by  regulation,  shall  establish  proce- 
dures. Including  public  hearings  where  ap- 
propriate, to  give  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  and  the  public  adequate 
notice  and  an  opportunity  to  comment  upon 
the  formulation  of  standards  and  criteria 
for,  and  to  participate  in,  the  preparation 
and  execution  of  plans  and  programs  for, 
and  the  management  of,  the  national  rn- 
source  lands. 

Sec  6.  Advisory  Boards  and  Committees. — 
In  providing  for  public  participation  in  the 
planning  for  and  management  of  the  na- 
tional resoiu-ce  Unds,  the  Secretary,  pursu- 
ant to  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act 
(86  Stat.  770)  and  other  applicable  law,  may 
establish  and  consult  such  advisory  boards 
and  committees  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
secure  full  Information  and  advice  on  the 
execution  of  his  responsibilities.  The  mem- 
bership of  such  boards  and  committees  shall 
be  representative  of  a  cross  section  of  groups 
interested  in  the  management  of  the  na- 
tional resource  lands  and  the  various  tyjies 
of  use  and  enjoyment  of  such  lands. 

Sec.  7.  Annual  Report.— The  Secretary 
shall  prepare  an  annual  report  which  he 
shall  make  avaUable  to  the  public  and  sub- 
mit to  Congress  no  later  than  120  days  after 
the  close  of  each  fiscal  year.  The  report  shaU 
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describe,  in  appropriate  detail,  activities  re- 
lating or  pursuant  to  tbla  Act  for  tbe  fiscal 
year  Just  ended,  any  problems  which  may 
have  arisen  concerning  such  activities,  and 
other  pertinent  information  which  will  assist 
the  accomplishment  of  the  provisions  and 
purposes  of  this  Act.  The  report  shall  con- 
tain a  detailed  list  and  description  of  all 
transfers  of  national  resource  lands  out  of 
Federal  ownership  for  the  fiscal  year  Just 
ended-  It  shall  include  such  tables,  graphs, 
and  illustrations  as  will  adequately  refiect 
the  fiscal  year's  activities,  historical  trends, 
and  future  projections  relating  to  the  na- 
tioiial  resource  lands. 

Sec.  8.  DiRBCTOB. — Appoiutmeuts  made  on 
or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  to  the  position  of  the  Director  of  the  Bxi- 
reau  of  Land  Management,  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  shall  be  made  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Director  shnll 
have  a  broad  background  and  experience  in 
public  land  and  natural  resource  manage- 
ment. 

Sec  9.  Appropriations. — There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpoEes  and 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  I— OENBRAL  MANAGEMENT 
AUTHOBTTY 
Sec.  101.  Manacemewt. — The  Secretary  shall 
manage  the  national  resource  lands  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  policies  and  procedures  of 
this  Act  and  with  any  land  use  plans  which 
he  has  prepared  pursuant  to  section  103,  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  other  applicable  law 
provides  otherwise.  Such  management  shall 
include : 

(1)  regiilatlng,  through  permits,  licenses, 
leases,  or  such  other  Instruments  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  appropriate,  the  use,  occupancy, 
or  development  of  the  national  resource 
lands  not  provided  for  by  other  laws:  Pro- 
rided,  however,  That  no  provision  of  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary to  require  any  Federal  permit  to  hunt 
or  fish  on  the  national  resource  lands; 

(2)  requiring  appropriate  land  reclama- 
tion aa  a  condition  of  use,  and  requiring 
performance  bonds  or  other  security  guar- 
anteeing such  reclamation  in  a  timely  man- 
ner from  any  person  permitted  to  engage  in 
an  extractive  or  other  activity  likely  to  en- 
tail significant  dlstxirbance  to  or  alteration 
of  the  national  resource  lands; 

(3)  inserting  in  permits,  licences,  leases,  or 
other  authorizations  to  use,  occupy,  or  de- 
velop the  natloruil  resource  lands,  provisions 
authorizing  revocation  or  suspension,  after 
notice  and  hearing,  of  such  permits,  licenses, 
leases,  or  other  authorizations,  upon  final 
administrative  finding  of  a  violation  of  any 
applicable  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  any  Act  applicable  to  the  na- 
tional resource  lauds  or  upon  final  adminis- 
trative finding  of  a  violation  on  such  lands 
of  any  applicable  State  or  Federal  air  or 
'vater  quality  laws  or  regulations:  Provided, 
That  any  such  suspension  shall  be  termi- 
nated no  later  than  the  date  upon  which  the 
cause  of  said  violation  has  been  rectified: 
Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  may 
order  an  immediate  temporary  suspension 
|Hlor  to  a  hearing  or  final  administrative 
finding  if  he  determines  that  such  a  suspen- 
sion is  necessary  to  protect  public  health  or 
safety  or  the  environment:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That,  where  other  applicable  law  con- 
tains specific  provisions  for  suspension,  revo- 
cation, or  cancellation  of  a  permit,  license, 
or  other  authorization  to  use,  occupy,  or  de- 
velop the  national  resource  lands,  the  specific 
provlBlons  of  such  law  shall  prevail;  and 

(4)  the  prompt  development  of  regxilations 
for  the  protection  of  areas  of  critical  environ- 
mental concern. 

Sbc.  lOa.  iNVKNToar. — (a)  The  Secretary 
abaU  prepare  and  maintain  on  a  continuing 
basts  an  inventory  of  all  national  resource 


lands,  and  their  resource  and  other  values 
(including  outdoor  recreation  and  scenic 
values),  giving  priority  to  areas  of  critical 
environmental  concern.  Areas  containing 
wilderness  characteristics  as  described  in 
section  2(c)  of  the  Act  of  September  3,  1964 
(78  Stat.  890,  891),  shall  be  identified  within 
five  years  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  in- 
ventory shall  be  kept  current  so  as  to  reflect 
changes  in  conditions  and  In  identifications 
of  resource  and  other  values.  The  prepara- 
tion and  maintenance  of  such  Inventory  or 
the  identification  of  such  areas  shall  not,  of 
Itself,  change  or  prevent  change  In  the  man- 
agement or  iise  of  national  resource  lands. 

(b)  As  funds  and  manpower  become  avail- 
able, the  Secretary  shall  provide  (1)  means 
oi  public  identification  of  national  resource 
lauds,  including  signs  and  maps,  and  (11) 
State  and  local  governments  with  data  from 
the  Inventory  for  the  purpose  of  planning 
and  regulating  the  uses  of  non-Federal  lands 
in  the  proximity  of  national  resource  lands. 

Sec.  103.  LAND  Ua«  Plans. — (a)  The  Secre- 
tary shall,  with  public  participation,  de- 
velop, maintain,  and,  when  appropriate,  re- 
vise land  use  plana  for  the  national  resource 
lands  consistent  with  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  this  Act  and  coordinated  so  far  as 
he  finds  feasible  and  proper,  or  as  may  be 
required  by  the  enactment  of  a  national 
land  use  policy  or  other  law,  with  the  land 
use  plans,  including  the  statewide  outdoor 
recreation  plans  developed  under  the  Act  of 
September  3.  1964  (78  Stat.  897) ,  as  amended, 
of  State  and  local  governments  and  other 
Federal  agencies. 

tb)  In  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  land  vtse  plans,  the  Secretary  shall: 

(1)  u.se  a  systematic  Interdtsclpliuary  ap- 
proach to  achieve  integrated  consideration  of 
physical,  biological,  economic,  and  social 
sciences; 

(2)  give  priority  to  the  designation  and 
protection  of  areas  of  critical  environmental 
concern; 

(3)  rely,  to  the  extent  it  is  available,  on 
the  Inventory  of  the  national  resoiu-ces  lands, 
their  resources,  and  other  values; 

(4)  consider  present  and  potential  u.ses 
of  the  lands; 

(6)  con.slder  the  relative  scarcity  of  the 
values  involved  and  the  availability  of  alter- 
native means  (including  recycling)  and  sites 
for  realization  of  those  values; 

(6)  weigh  long-term  public  benefits;   and 

(7)  consider  the  requirements  of  applica- 
ble pollution  control  laws  including  State 
or  Federal  air  or  water  quality  standards, 
noise  standards,  and  implementation  plans. 

(c)  Wherever  any  proposed  change  In  the 
permitted  uses  on  any  national  resource 
lands  would  affect  authorization  for  use  of 
such  lands,  persons  holding  leases,  licenses, 
or  permits  concerning  the  use  to  be  affected 
and  State  and  local  governments  with  Juris- 
diction in  the  affected  area  shall  be  given 
written  notice  by  the  Secretary-  of  such  pro- 
posed change  sufficiently  In  advance  to  per- 
mit such  persons  to  initiate  such  adminis- 
trative review  processes  available  to  them 
under  the  authorization  before  such  change 
is  put  into  effect. 

(d)  Areas  Identified  pur<iuant  to  section 
102  as  having  wilderness  characteristics  shall 
be  reviewed  within  fifteen  years  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  pursuant  to  the  procedures 
set  forth  in  subsections  3(c)  and  (d)  of  the 
Act  of  September  3,  1964  (78  Stat.  890,  892- 
893) :  Provided,  however.  That  such  review 
shall  not,  of  Itself,  either  change  or  prevent 
change  in  the  management  or  itse  of  the 
ixatlonal  resource  lands. 

TITLE  II— CONVEYANCE  AND  ACQUISI- 
TION AUTHORITIES 
Sec.  201.  AtTTHoarrT  To  Sell. — Except  aa 
otherwise  provided  by  law,  arid  subject  to 
the  requirements  of  section  3  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  sell  national  re- 


source lands.  Any  tract  of  the  national  re- 
source lands  may  be  sold  If  the  Bevretary,  in 
accordance  with  the  guidelines  he  has  es- 
tablished for  sale  of  national  resource  lands 
and  after  preparation  piirsuant  to  section  103 
of  a  land  use  plan  which  Includes  such  tract, 
determines  that  the  sale  of  such  tract  vili 
not  cause  needless  degradation  of  the  en- 
vironment and  meets  the  disposal  criteria  of 
section  202. 

Sec.  202.  Disposal  Criteria. — (a)  Except  as 
to  conveyances  under  sections  208,  213,  and 
214,  a  tract  of  national  resource  lands  may 
be  transferred  out  of  Federal  ownership  un- 
der this  Act  only  where,  as  a  result  of  land 
use  planning  required  under  section  103,  the 
Secretary  determines  that — 

( 1 )  such  tract,  because  of  its  location  and 
other  characteristics,  is  difflcult  to  manage 
as  part  of  the  national  resource  lands  and  is 
not  suitable  for  management  by  another 
Federal  agency;  or 

(2)  such  tract  was  acquired  for  a  specific 
purpose  and  the  tract  is  no  longer  required 
for  that  or  any  other  Federal  purpose;  or 

(3)  disposal  of  such  tract  will  serve  objec- 
tives which  cannot  be  achieved  prudently  or 
feasibly  on  land  other  than  such  tract  and 
which  outweigh  all  public  objectives  and 
values  which  would  be  served  by  maintain- 
ing such  tract  In  Federal  ownership. 

(b)  Where  the  Secretary  determines  that 
land  to  be  conveyed  under  clause  (3)  of  sub- 
section (a)  is  of  agricultural  value  aiid  is 
desert  in  character,  such  laud  shall  be  con- 
veyed either  under  the  sale  authority  of  sec- 
tion 201  or  in  accordance  with  existing  law. 

Sec.  203.  Sales  at  Fair  Mabxet  Value.— 
Sales  of  national  resource  lands  under  this 
Act  shall  be  at  not  less  than  the  appraised 
fair  market  value  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Sec.  204.  Size  or  Tracts. — The  Secretary 
shall  determine  and  establish  the  size  of 
tracts  of  national  resource  lands  to  be  aoM 
on  the  basis  of  the  land  use  capabilities  and 
development  requlremente  of  the  lands;  and, 
where  any  such  tract  which  is  Judged  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  chiefly  valuable  for  agricul- 
ture is  sold,  its  size  shall  be  no  larger  than 
necessary  to  support  a  family-sized  farm. 

Sec.  205.  Competitive  Biddins  Peoce- 
DiniEs. — Except  as  to  sales  under  sections  208 
and  214,  sales  of  national  resource  lands 
under  this  Act  shall  be  conducted  under  com- 
petitive bidding  procedures  to  be  established 
by  the  Secretary.  However,  where  the  Secre- 
tary determines  it  necessary  and  proper  (I) 
to  assure  equitable  distribution  among  pur- 
chasers of  national  resource  lands,  or  (11)  to 
recognize  equitable  considerations  or  public 
policies,  including  but  not  limited  to  a  pref- 
erence to  users,  he  Is  authorized  to  sell  na- 
tional resource  lands  with  modified  com- 
petitive biddiiig  or  without  competitive 
kidding. 

Sec.  206.  Right  To  Refuse  or  Reject  Otfm 
or  Purchase. — Until  the  Secretary  has  ac- 
cepted an  offer  to  purcliase,  he  may  refuse 
to  accept  any  offer  or  may  withdraw  any  land 
or  interest  in  land  from  sale  under  this  Act 
when  he  determines  that  consummation  of 
the  sale  would  not  be  consistent  with  this  Act 
or  other  applicable  law.  The  Secretary  shall 
accept  or  reject,  in  writing,  any  offer  to  piir- 
chaae  made  through  competitive  bid  at  his 
invitation  no  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
submission  of  such  offer. 

Sec.  207.  Reservation  or  Minbral  Intei- 
ESTs. — All  conveyances  of  title  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  Act,  except  conveyances 
imder  section  213,  shall  reserve  to  the  United 
States  all  minerals  in  the  lands,  together  with 
the  right  to  prospect  for,  mine,  and  remove 
the  minerals  under  applicable  law  and  siicb 
regiilatlons  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe: 
Provided,  That,  where  prospecting,  mining, 
or  removing  minerals  reserved  to  the  United 
States  would  Interfere  with  or  preclude  the 
appropriate  use  or  development  of  such  land, 
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the  Secretary  may  (1)  enter  into  covenants 
at  the  time  of  conveyance  of  such  land  or 
tiMieafter  which  proTlde  that  such  aotirlUes 
iMiaU  not  be  pursued  for  a  specified  period,  or 
(t)  convey  the  minerals  in  the  conveyance 
of  title  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
■action  208(a)    (1)  and  (2). 

Sac.  208.  CoNVETANca  or  Reserved  MinesaI. 
UntKKBTB. — (a)  The  Secretary  may  convey 
Bilneral  interests  owned  by  the  United  States 
irbere  the  surface  is  in  non-Federal  own- 
enblp.  regardless  of  which  Federal  agency 
may  liave  administered  the  surface,  if  he 
finds  (1)  tliat  there  are  no  mineral  values 
In  the  land,  or  (2)  that  the  reservation  of 
the  mineral  rights  in  the  United  States  is  in- 
terfering with  or  precluding  appropriate 
B<»unlneral  development  of  the  land  and 
that  such  development  is  a  more  beneficial 
use  of  the  land  than  mineral  development. 

(b)  CJonveyanco  of  mineral  Interests  pur- 
luant  to  this  section  shaU  be  made  only  to 
the  record  owner  of  the  surface,  upon  pay- 
ment of  administrative  costs  and  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  interests  being  con- 
veyed. 

(c)  Before  considertiig  an  application  for 
conveyance  of  mineral  interests  purstiaut  to 
this  section — 

(1)  the  Secretary  shall  require  the  deposit 
by  the  applicant  of  a  sum  of  money  which 
tie  deems  suflScient  to  cover  administrative 
ooets  including,  but  not  limited  to,  oosta  of 
conducting  an  exploratory  program  to  deter- 
mine the  character  of  the  mineral  deposits 
In  the  land,  evaluating  the  data  obtained 
under  the  exploratory  program  to  determine 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  mineral  inter- 
ests to  be  conveyed,  and  preparing  and  Issu- 
ing the  documents  of  conveyance:  Provided, 
Ttiat,  if  the  administrative  costs  exceed  the 
deposit,  the  applicant  shall  pay  the  outstand- 
ing amount;  and,  if  the  deposit  exceeds  the 
administrative  costs,  the  applicant  shall  be 
given  a  credit  for  or  refund  of  the  exoeas;  or 

(2)  the  applicant  shall  have  conducted, 
and  submitted  to  the  Secretary  the  results 
ot  such  an  exploratory  program,  in  accord- 
ance with  standards  promulgated  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(d)  Moneys  paid  to  the  Secretary  for  ad- 
ministrative costs  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) 
of  this  secUon  shall  be  paid  to  the  agency 
which  rendered  the  service  and  deposited 
to  the  appropriation  then  current. 

8eo.  309.  Terms  or  Patent. — The  Secretary 
shall  Insert  in  patents  or  other  documents 
ot  conveyance  he  issues  under  this  Act  such 
terms,  covenants,  conditions,  and  reserva- 
tions which  he  deems  to  be  essential  to  in- 
sure proper  land  use  and  protection  of  the 
public  Interest:  Provided,  That  such  terms, 
covenants,  conditions,  tmd  reservations  shall 
not  require  or  permit  the  land  conveyed  to 
be  used  In  conflict  with  Federal  or  State  law 
or  State  land  \ise  plans. 

Ssc.  210.  CoNFOBMiNO  Convetamcss  to 
State  and  Local  Planning. — ^At  least  ninety 
days  prior  to  a  sale  or  other  conveyance  of 
national  resource  lands  under  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  notify  the  Governor  of  the 
State  within  which  such  lands  are  located 
and  the  head  of  the  governing  body  of  any 
political  subdivision  ot  the  State  having  Bon- 
ing or  other  land  use  regulatory  Jurisdiction 
in  the  geographical  area  within  which  such 
lands  are  located  in  order  to  afford  the  ap- 
propriate body  or  bodies  the  opportunity  to 
■one  or  otherwise  regulate,  or  change  or 
amend  existing  zoning  or  other  regulations 
concerning,  the  use  of  such  lands  prior  to 
such  conveyance.  Tlie  Secretary  shall  also 
promptly  notify  such  public  officials  of  the 
issuance  of  the  patent  or  other  document  of 
conveyance  for  such  lands. 

Sec.  21.  Aothoritt  To  Isstne  and  Correct 
Documents  or  Conveyance. — Consistent  with 
his  authority  to  dispose  of  national  resource 
lands,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  issue 
deeds,  patents,  and  other  indicia  ot  tlUe, 


and  to  correct  such  documents  where  nec- 
essary. In  addition,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ised to  make  oonections  on  any  documents 
of  conveyance  which  have  heretofoffe  been 
issued  on  lands  irtiloh  would,  at  the  time  of 
their  conveyance,  have  met  the  description 
of  national  resource  lands. 

Sec.  212.  BKCORDABT.K  DncLAiMERs  or  iMTsa- 
E8TS  IN  Land. — (a)  After  consulting  with  any 
affected  Federal  agency,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  issue  a  document  of  disclaimer 
of  intarest  or  intaresta  in  any  lands  in  any 
form  suitable  for  recordation,  where  the  dis- 
claimer will  help  remove  a  cloud  on  the  title 
of  such  lands  and  where  he  determines  (1) 
a  record  Interest  of  the  United  States  in 
lands  has  terminated  by  operation  of  law; 
or  (2)  the  lands  lying  between  the  meander 
line  shown  on  a  plat  of  survey  approved  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  or  ita  prede- 
cessors and  the  actual  shoreline  of  a  body 
of  water  are  not  lands  of  the  United  States; 
or  (3)  accreted,  reacted,  or  avulsed  lands 
are  not  lands  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  No  document  of  disclaimer  shall  be 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  section  unless  the 
applicant  therefor  has  filed  virlth  the  Secre- 
tary an  application  in  writing,  notice  of  such 
application  setUng  forth  the  grounds  sup- 
porting such  application  has  been  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  at  least  ninety  days 
preceding  the  issuance  of  such  disclaimer, 
and  the  applicant  has  paid  to  the  Secretary 
the  administrative  costa  of  issuing  the  dis- 
claimer, as  determined  by  the  Secretary.  All 
receipta  shall  be  credited  to  the  appropria- 
tion from  which  expended. 

(c)  Issuance  of  a  doctiment  of  disclaimer 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section  and  regulations  promulgated 
hereunder  shall  have  the  same  effect  as  a 
quitclaim  deed  from  the  United  States. 

Sec.  213.  Ac«t7isrnoN  and  Exchange  op 
Land. — (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
acquire,  by  purchase,  exchange,  or  donation, 
lands  or  interesta  therein  where  necessary 
for  proper  management  of  the  national  re- 
source lands:  Provided  That  lands  or  inter- 
ests in  land  may  be  acquired  pursuant  to 
this  title  by  eminent  domain  only  if  neces- 
sary in  order  to  secure  access  to  national  re- 
source lands:  Provided  further.  That  any 
such  lands  or  interests  acquired  by  eminent 
domain  shsdl  be  confined  as  to  narrow  a  cor- 
ridor as  is  necessary  to  serve  such  purpose. 

(b)  Acquisitions  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
tie  consistent  with  applicable  land  use  plans 
prepared  by  the  Secretary  under  section  103. 

(c)  In  exercising  the  exchange  authority 
granted  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  may  accept  title  to  any  non- 
federal lands  or  Interests  therein  and  in 
exchange  therefor  be  may  convey  to  the 
grantor  of  such  lands  or  interesta  any  na- 
tional resource  lands  or  interesta  therein 
which  are  located  in  the  same  State  as  the 
non-Federal  land  to  be  acquired,  and  (1) 
which  he  finds  proper  for  transfer  out  of 
Federal  ownership  pursuant  to  section  202, 
or  (2)  the  values  of  which  and  the  objec- 
tivee  which  such  lands  or  Interesta  may 
serve  if  retained  in  Federal  ownership  he 
finds  to  be  out-weighed  by  the  values  of  the 
non-Federal  lands  or  Interesta  and  the  pub- 
lic objectives  they  could  serve  if  acquired. 
The  values  of  the  lands  or  interesta  so  ex- 
changed either  shall  be  equal,  or  if  they  are 
not  equal,  shall  be  equalized  by  the  pay- 
ment of  money  to  the  grantor  or  to  the  Sec- 
retary as  the  circumstances  require:  Pro- 
vided, That  such  payment  shall  not  exceed 
30  per  centum  of  the  total  value  of  the  lands 
or  interests  transferred  out  of  Federal  own- 
ership. 

(d)  Lands  or  interests  In  lands  acquired 
pursuant  to  this  section  or  section  301(c) 
shall,  upon  acceptance  of  title,  become  na- 
tional resource  lands,  and,  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  lands  not  repealed  by  this 
Act,  shall  become  public  lands.  If  such  ac- 


quired lands  or  Interesta  are  located  within 
the  exterior  tx>undaries  of  a  graaing  district 
established  pursuant  to  section  1  of  the 
Taylor  Oraaslng  Act  (48  Stat.  1269).  as 
amended,  they  shall  t>ecome  a  part  of  that 
district. 

(e)  Lands  or  interesta  in  lands  acquired 
under  this  section  or  section  301(c)  which 
are  within  the  botindaries  of  the  national 
forest  system  may  be  transferred  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculttire  for  administration  as 
part  of,  and  in  twcordance  with,  the  laws, 
rules,  and  regulations  applicable  to,  the 
National  Forest  System.  Such  transfer  shall 
not  result  in  the  reduction  in  the  percentage 
of  in-lieu  paymente  receivable  by  State  and 
local  governments.  Lands  or  Interesta  in 
land.s  acquired  under  this  section  or  section 
301(c)  which  are  within  the  boundaries  ot 
the  National  Park,  WUdlife  Refuge.  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers,  or  Trails  System,  or  any  other 
system  established  by  Act  of  Congress,  may 
be  transferred  to  the  appropriate  agency 
head  for  administration  as  part  of,  and  In 
accordance  with  the  laws,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions appUcable  to,  such  system. 

Sec.  214.  Omitted  Lands. — (a)  The  Secre- 
tary Is  hereby  authorlaed  to  convey  to  States 
or  their  iKjlltical  subdivisions  \mder  the  Rec- 
reation and  Public  Purposes  Act  (44  Stat. 
741),  as  amended,  but  without  regard  to  the 
acreage  limitations  contained  therein,  un- 
surveyed  islands  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  pubUc  lands  of  the  United  States.  The 
conveyance  of  any  such  island  may  be  made 
without  siirvey:  Provided,  however.  That  such 
island  may  be  surveyed  at  the  request  ot  the 
appUcant  State  or  ita  political  subdivision  if 
such  State  or  subdivision  donates  money  or 
services  to  the  Secretary  for  such  survey,  the 
Secretary  accepte  such  money  or  services,  and 
such  services  are  conducted  pursuant  to  cri- 
teria established  by  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management.  Any  such  island 
so  surveyed  shall  not  be  conveyed  without 
approval  of  such  survey  by  the  Secretary 
prior  to  the  conveyance. 

(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  con- 
vey to  States  and  their  political  subdivisions 
under  the  Recreation  and  PubUc  Purposes 
Act.  but  without  regard  to  the  acreage  linu- 
tatlons  contained  therein,  lands  other  than 
islands  determined  by  him  after  survey  to  be 
public  lands  of  the  United  States  erroneously 
or  fraudulently  omitted  from  the  original 
surveys  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "omitted 
lands').  Any  such  conveyance  shall  not  be 
made  virlthout  a  survey:  Provided,  That  the 
prospective  recipient  may  donate  money  or 
services  to  the  Secretary  for  the  surveying 
necessary  prior  to  conveyance  if  the  Secretary 
accepte  such  money  or  services,  such  services 
are  conducted  pursuant  to  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  and  such  survey  Is  approved 
by  the  Secretary  prior  to  the  conveyance. 

(2)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  convey 
to  the  occupant  of  any  omitted  lands  which, 
after  survey,  are  found  to  have  been  occu- 
pied and  developed  for  a  five-year  period 
prior  to  January  1.  1975,  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  such  conveyances  Is  In  the 
public  interest  and  wiU  serve  objectives 
which  outvtrelgh  all  pubUc  objectives  and 
values  which  would  be  served  by  retaining 
such  lands  in  Federal  ownership.  Conveyaxuse 
under  this  subparagraph  shall  be  made  a( 
not  less  than  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
land,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  and 
upon  payment  In  addition  of  administrative 
costa,  including  the  cost  of  making  the  sur- 
vey, the  cost  of  appraisal,  and  the  cost  of 
tnftiring  the  Conveyance. 

(c)  (1)  No  conveyance  shall  be  made  pur- 
suant to  this  section  until  the  relevant  State 
government,  local  government,  and  area-wid0 
planning  agency  designated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 204  of  the  DenuHistration  Cltlea  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1906  (M 
Stat.  1265,  1262)  and/or  title  IV  of  the  Inter- 
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grweminenlal  Cooperation  Act  of  1968  (82 
Stat.  1098,  1103-4)  have  notified  the  Secre- 
tarf  M  to  the  consistency  of  siich  convey- 
ance with  applicable  State  and  local  govern- 
ment land  use  plana  and  programs. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  section  210  at  this 
Act  shall  be  applicable  to  all  conveyances  on* 
der  this  section. 

(d)  The  final  sentence  of  section  1(c)  at 
the  Recreation  and  Public  Purposes  Act  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  conveyances  \inder  this 
section. 

(e)  No  conveyance  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  ased  as  the  basis  for  deter- 
mining the  baseline  between  Federal  and 
State  ownership,  the  boundary  of  any  State 
for  purposes  of  determining  the  extent  of  a 
State's  .submerged  lands  or  the  line  of  de- 
marcation of  Federal  Jurisdiction,  or  any 
similar  or  related  purpose. 

(f)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  lands  within  the  National 
Forest  System,  as  defined  In  the  Act  of 
August  17.  1074  (88  Stat.  480).  the  National 
Pwk  System,  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System,  and  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System. 

(g)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  supersede 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  December  22, 
1928  (46  Stat.  1060),  as  amended,  and  the 
Act  of  May  31.  1982  (76  Stat.  88)  or  any 
other  Act  authorizing  the  sale  of  !>pecUlc 
omitted  lauds. 

TITLE  m— MANAGEMENT  UJPLEMSN T- 

INO  AUTHORITY 
'  Sec.  301.  Stuimzs.  Coopexativk  Acrkemenis. 
AHD  CXmraxBunoNS. — (a)  The  Secretary 
may  conduct  investigations,  studies,  and 
experiments,  on  his  own  Initiative  or  in 
cooperation  with  others,  involving  the  man- 
agement, protection,  development,  acquisi- 
tion, and  conveying  of  the  national  resource 
lands. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  con- 
tracts or  cooperative  agreements  involving 
the  management,  protection,  development, 
acquisition,  and  conveying  of  the  naticKial 
resource  lands. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  accept  contribu- 
tions or  donations  of  money,  services,  and 
property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  for  the 
management,  protection,  development,  ac- 
quisition, and  conveying  of  the  national  re- 
source lands.  Including  the  acquisition  of 
rights-of-way  for  such  purposes.  He  may  ac- 
cept contributions  for  cadastral  surveying 
performed  on  federally  controlled  or  Inter- 
mingled lands.  Moneys  received  hereunder 
shall  be  credited  to  a  separate  account  in  the 
Treasury  and  are  hereby  appropriated  and 
made  available  until  expended,  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  direct,  for  payment  of  expenses 
Incident  to  the  function  toward  the  admln- 
Istratitxk  of  which  the  contributions  were 
made  and  for  refunds  to  depositors  of 
amounts  contributed  by  them  in  specific  in- 
stanees  where  contributions  are  in  excess  of 
tbeir  share  of  the  cost. 

See.  302.  SzRvicB  Chabges,  RniucaaaMENT 
PaTMXNTB,  AND  E.XCE8S  PATumTS. — (a)  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretary  may  establish  filing  fees,  service 
f«M  and  charges,  and  commlastons  with  re- 
spect to  applications  and  other  documents 
relating  to  national  resource  Kinds  and  may 
ebange  and  abolish  such  fees,  charges,  and 
coram  ISRlons. 

(b)  "ITie  Secretary  is  authorized  to  require 
a  deposit  of  any  payments  Intended  to  re- 
imburse the  United  States  for  extraordinary 
costs  with  respect  to  applicaUons  and  other 
flocuments  relating  to  national  resource 
lands.  The  moneys  received  for  extraordinary 
easts  VBder  this  subjection  shall  be  deposited 
with  the  Treaviry  In  a  special  account  and 
are  hereby  appropriated  aiid  made  available 
untU  expended.  As  used  in  this  subsection, 
"eooraordlnary  costs"  include  but  are  not 
Utaited  to  the  costa  of  special  studies;  en- 
vtrenmental  liapaet  statements;  monltarmg 
construction,   operation,   maintenance,    and 


termination  of  any  authorized  facility:   or 
other  special  activities. 

(c)  In  any  case  where  It  shall  appear  to 
the  satlsfactioci  of  the  Secretary  that  any 
persOB  has  made  a  payment  under  any  stat- 
ute relating  to  the  sale,  lease,  use,  or  other 
disposition  of  the  national  resource  lands 
which  is  not  required  or  ia  In  excess  of  the 
amount  required  by  applicable  law  and  the 
regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary,  the  Sec- 
retary, upon  application  or  otherwise,  may 
cause  a  refund  to  be  made  from  applicable 
i'unds. 

Ssc.  303.  WoKKiKO  Capitai.  Fond. — (a) 
There  is  hereby  eetablinbed  a  working  capital 
fund  for  the  management  of  national  re- 
source lands.  Thte  fund  shall  be  available 
without  fiscal  year  limitation  for  expenses 
necessary  for  furnishing.  In  accordance  with 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1940  (63  Stat.  377).  as 
amended,  and  regulatioas  promulgated 
thereunder,  supplies  and  equipment  services 
In  support  of  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
programs.  Including  but  not  UnUted  to.  the 
purchase  or  construction  of  storage  facilities, 
equipment  yards,  and  related  Improvements 
and  the  purchase,  lease,  or  rent  of  motor  ve- 
hicle.';, aircraft,  heavy  equipment,  and  fire 
control  and  other  resource  management 
equipment  within  the  limitations  set  forth 
in  approprlation.s  made  to  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Maitagement. 

(b)  The  initial  capital  of  the  fund  shaU 
coustst  of  appropriations  made  for  that  pur- 
pose together  with  the  fair  and  reasonable 
value  at  the  fund's  inception  of  the  inven- 
tories, equipment,  receivables,  and  other  as- 
sets, less  the  liabilities,  transferred  to  the 
fund.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  nutke 
such  subsequent  tran.sfers  to  the  fund  as  be 
deems  appropriate  in  connection  with  the 
functions  to  be  carried  on  through  the  fund. 

(c)  The  fund  shall  be  credited  with  pay- 
ments from  appropriations  and  funds  of  the 
Bureau  of  heavl  Management,  other  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  and  other  sources,  as  author- 
ized by  law.  at  rates  approximately  equal  to 
the  eost  of  furnishing  the  facilities,  supplies, 
equipment,  and  services  (Including  depre- 
ciation and  accrued  annual  leave) .  Such  pay- 
meuta  may  be  made  in  advance  in  connec- 
tion with  firm  <»derB,  or  by  way  of 
reimbursenvent. 

(d)  There  is  hereby  autiuvised  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  as  initial 
capital  of  the  fund. 

Sao.  304.  Dsrocrrs  ams  FoeFarruim. —  (a) 
Any  moneys  received  by  the  United  States  as 
a  result  of  the  forfeiture  of  a  bond  or  other 
security  by  a  resource  developer  or  purotaasar 
or  permittee  who  does  not  fulfill  the  requlre- 
inenU  of  his  contract  or  permit  or  does  not 
comply  with  the  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary, or  as  a  result  of  a  compromise  or  set- 
Uement  of  any  claim  whether  sounding  in 
tort  or  in  oontrnet  Involving  present  at  po- 
tential damage  to  national  resource  lands. 
»hall  be  credited  to  a  separate  account  in  the 
Treasury  and  are  hereby  appropriated  and 
made  available,  until  expended  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  direct,  to  cover  the  cost  to  the 
United  States  of  any  Improvement,  protec- 
tion, or  rehabilitation  work  on  the  national 
resource  lands  which  has  been  rendered  nec- 
essary by  the  action  which  has  led  to  the 
forfeltin'e,  compromise,  or  settlement. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  require  a  user  or 
users  of  roads,  trails,  lands,  or  facilities 
under  the  jurlMllction  of  tlie  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  to  maintain  such  roads,  trails, 
lands,  or  facilities  in  a  satisfactory  condition 
commensurate  with  the  particular  use  re- 
qulrementa  and  the  use  made  by  eacli  tiser. 
Uie  extent  o(  such  malntanance  to  be  shared 
by  the  users  In  proportion  to  such  use  or. 
if  such  maintenance  cannot  be  so  provided, 
to  deposit  sufilcient  money  to  citable  tlie  Sec- 
retary to  provide  such  maintenance.  Such 
deposits  shall  be  credited  to  a  separate  ac- 


count In  the  Treasury  and  ,a(e  herakf 
appropriated  and  made  available  ustS 
expended,  as  the  Secretary  m^  dlieetk  ta 
cover  the  cost  to  the  United  States  ot  ttie 
maintenance  of  any  roads,  traUs,  lands  «v 
facUlUes  under  the  Jtulsdlotlon  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management:  ProiHded,  Tbat 
nothUtg  in  this  subsection  shall  be  ecu- 
.strued  to  require  a  user  to  provide  mainte- 
nance or  deposits  to  repair  any  dantagas 
attributable  to  general  public  use  ratbcc 
than  the  specific  use  of  such  user. 

(c)  Any  moneys  collected  under  this  Act 
in  connection  with  lands  administered 
under  the  Act  of  Augtist  28,  1937  (50  Stat. 
874) ,  as  amended,  shall  be  expended  for  tbs 
benefit  of  such  lands  only. 

(d)  If  any  portion  of  a  deposit  or  amount 
forfeited  luider  this  section  is  found  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  in  excess  of  the  cost  of 
dolJie  the  work  authorized  under  this  Act, 
the  amount  iu  excess  sliall  be  transferred  to 
miscellaneous  receipts. 

Sec.  SOS.  Contsacts  pob  CADasxaai.  Susvxt 
Opcsations  AifD  Rssonacxs  PaozscnoN. — (a) 
T)ie  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts for  the  use  of  aircraft,  and  for  cnp- 
plieii  and  services,  prior  to  the  passage  of  an 
uujiroprlatiou  therefor,  for  airborne  cadastral 
survey  and  resource  protection  operatioas  of 
the  Btireau  of  Land  Management.  He  may 
renew  such  contracts  annually,  not  mote 
than  twice,  without  aitdltional  oompeiltion. 
Such  contracts  shall  obligate  funds  for  the 
fiscal  years  In  which  the  costa  are  incurred. 

(b)  Each  such  contract  shall  provide  tliat 
the  obligation  of  the  United  States  lor  ttae 
enstilng  fiscal  year8  is  contingent  upon  the 
pa/»age  of  an  applicable  appropriation,  and 
that  no  payment  shall  be  made  under  the 
contract  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  years  until 
'<jch  apiN-oprlatlon  becomes  available  for 
expenditure. 

Sac.  306.  Unauthouizu)  Use. — ^The  use,  oc- 
(^uiMncy,  or  development  of  any  portion  of 
the  national  resource  lands  oontniry  to  any 
regulation  of  the  Secretary  or  other  req>on- 
.xible  authority,  or  contrary  to  any  order 
issued  pursuant  to  any  such  regtilatlon,  Is 
unlawful  and  prohibited. 

Stc.  307.  BirFORcnxBMT  AvrRoairr. — (a) 
Any  violation  at  regulations  which  the  Sec- 
retary issues  with  respect  to  the  manage- 
ment, protection,  development,  acquisition, 
and  conveying  of  the  national  resource  lands 
and  property  located  thereon  and  which  the 
Secretary  identifies  as  being  subject  to  tbii 
section  shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  ot  not 
mora  than  $1,000  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  twelve  months,  or  both.  Any  per- 
son charged  with  a  vlolaUon  of  such  reguU- 
tlon  may  be  tried  and  sentenced  by  any 
United  States  magistrate  designated  for  that 
purpose  by  the  court  by  which  he  was  sp- 
pointed.  In  the  same  manner  and  subject 
to  the  same  conditions  and  limitations  M 
provided  for  in  section  3401  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

(b)  At  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Attorney  General  may  institute  a  clvn  sctloa 
m  any  United  States  district  court  for  an 
Injunction  or  other  appropriate  order  to  pre- 
vent any  person  from  uali^,  occupying,  or 
developing  the  national  resource  lands  in 
violation  of  laws  or  regulations  relating  to 
lands  or  resoirrces  niaiiaged  by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  For  the  specific  ptirpose  of  enforcing 
any  law  or  regulation  relating  to  lands  or 
resources  nuinaged  by  the  Secretary,  the 
Secretary  may  designate  any  employee  to  (1) 
carry  firearms;  (2)  execute  and  serve  any 
warrant  or  other  process  issued  by  a  court 
or  offlcer  of  competent  Jurisdiction;  and  (3) 
make  arresto  without  warrant  or  prooeas  for 
a  niicdemeanor  the  employee  has  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  is  being  oonontltted  in  his 
presence  or  view,  or  for  a  felony  If  he  has 
reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  tiie  person 
to  be  arrested  has  oommlUed  or  is  com- 
mlttlng  such  felony. 

?FC.  308.  Cooperation  Wrrn  State  and  Lo- 
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ciL  Law  EifFoaccittNT  Aokncies. — ^In  the  ad- 
niinlstratlon  and  regulation  of  the  use,  occu- 
nancy  and  development  of  the  national  re- 
Murce  lands,  the  Secretary  is  authorteed  to 
cooperate  with  the  regulatory  and  Uw  en- 
forcement officials  of  any  State  or  polttteal 
gubsldivlslon  thereof.  Such  cooperation  may 
include  reimbursement  to  a  State  at  its  sub- 
division for  expendittu-es  inciured  by  It  In 
connection  with  activities  which  assUt  in  the 
administration  and  regtUatlon  of  the  use, 
occupancy,  and  development  of  national  re- 
source lands. 

8«c.  309.  California  Dtsert  Area. — (a)  The 
Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  California  desert  contains  histori- 
cal, scenic,  archeologlcal,  environmental.  Wo- 
loglcal.  cultural,  scientific,  and  educational 
resources  which  are  unique  and  irreplace- 
able: 

(2)  the  desert  environment  Is  a  total  eco- 
system that  Is  extremely  fragile,  easily 
scarred,  and  slowly  healed; 

(3)  the  desert  environment  and  its  re- 
sources. Including  certain  rare  and  endan- 
gered species  of  wildlife,  plants,  and  fishes, 
and  numerous  archeologlcal  and  historic 
sites,  are  seriously  threatened  by  air  pollu- 
tion. Inadequate  Federal  management  au- 
thority, and  pressures  of  increased  use,  par- 
ticularly recreational  use; 

(4)  because  of  the  proximity  of  the  Cali- 
fornia desert  to  the  rapidly  growing  popula- 
tion centers  of  southern  California,  these 
threats  are  certain  to  Intensify; 

(6)  the  Secretary  has  initiated  a  compre- 
hensive planning  process  and  establlsbed  an 
Interim  management  program  for  the  Cali- 
fornia desert;  and 

(6)  to  Insure  further  study  of  the  relation- 
ship of  man  and  the  desert  environment  and 
preserve  the  unique  and  Irreplaceable  re- 
sources of  the  California  desert,  the  public 
must  be  provided  more  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  planning  and  management, 
and  additional  authority  must  be  provided 
to  the  Secretary  to  enable  effective  Imple- 
mentation of  such  planning  and  manage- 
ment. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  section  to 
provide  for  the  Immediate  and  future  pro- 
tection, development,  and  management  of 
the  California  desert  within  the  framework  of 
a  balanced  program  of  multiple  use,  sus- 
tained yield  and  maintenance  of  environ- 
mental quality  as  provided  In  this  Act. 

(c)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
"California  desert  area"  U  the  area  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "California  Desert 
Area— Proposed",  dated  April  1974,  and  on  file 
in  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management. 

(2)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this  Act 
takes  effect,  the  Secretary  shall  file  a  map 
and  a  legal  description  of  the  California 
desert  area  with  the  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
such  description  shall  have  the  same  force 
and  effect  as  If  Included  In  this  Act:  Provided, 
however.  That  correction  of  clerical  and  typo- 
graphical errors  in  such  legal  description  and 
map  may  be  made  by  the  Secretary.  To  the 
extent  practicable,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
such  legal  description  and  map  available  to 
the  public  promptly  upon  request. 

(d)  The  Secretary,  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 103,  shall  prepare  and  Implement  a 
comprehensive,  long-range  plan  for  the  man- 
agement, use,  and  protection  of  the  national 
resource  lands  within  the  California  desert 
area.  Such  plan  shall  be  completed  and  im- 
plementation thereof  Initiated  oi\  or  before 
June  30, 1980. 

(e)  Diulng  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  ending  on 
the  effective  date  of  Implementation  of  the 
comprehensive,  long-range  plan,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  execute  an  Interim  program  to 
manage  and  protect  the  national  resource 


lands,  and  their  resources  now  in  danger  of 
destruction,  in  the  California  desert  area, 
provide  for  the  public  use  of  such  lands  in 
an  otderly  and  reasonable  manner,  and  estab- 
lish a  uniform  desert  ranger  force. 

(f)  (1)  The  Secretary,  virlthln  sixty  days  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  shaU  establish  a  Cali- 
fornia Desert  Area  Advisory  Committee  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  "advisory  committee") 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
6. 

(2)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  advisory 
committee  to  advise  the  Secretary  with  re- 
spect to  the  preparation  and  Implementation 
of  the  comprehensive,  long-range  plan  re- 
quired under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  administer  the  na- 
tional resource  lands  In  the  California  desert 
area  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  such  other  Acta  as  may  be  applic- 
able. The  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  De- 
fense shall  manage  lands  within  their  re- 
spective jurisdictions  located  In  or  adjacent 
to  the  California  desert  area.  In  accordance 
with  the  laws  relating  to  such  lands  and 
wherever  practicable  In  a  manner  consonant 
with  the  purpose  of  this  section.  The  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Interior,  Agriculture,  and  De- 
fense are  authorized  and  encouraged  to  con- 
sult among  them.selves  and  take  cooperative 
actions  to  implement  this  subsection. 

(h)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress no  later  than  two  years  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  and  annually  thereafter 
In  the  report  required  In  section  7  ot  this 
Act.  on  the  progress  In.  and  any  problems 
concerning,  the  Implementation  of  this  sec- 
tion, together  with  any  recommendations, 
which  he  may  deem  necessary,  to  remedy 
such  problems. 

(I)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  years  1977  through  1981  not  to  ex- 
ceed $40,000,000  to  effect  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  such  amount  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

Sbc.  310.  MiNFSAL  Revenues. — (a)  Section 
36  of  the  Act  of  February  25,  1920  (41  Stat. 
437,  460),  as  amended,  is  further  amended 
by— 

(1)  deleting  "52 ',4  per  centum  thereof  shall 
be  paid  into,  reserved"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof:  "30  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid 
Into,  reserved";  and 

(2)  Inserting  after  "direct;"  and  before 
"and"  the  f<*lowlng  language :  "an  additional 
22^  per  centuim  thereof  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  December  31  and  June  30  of 
each  year  to  the  State  within  the  boundaries 
of  which  the  leased  lands  or  deposits  are  or 
were  located;  said  additional  22  ^^  per  centum 
of  aU  moneys  paid  to  any  State  to  be  used 
by  such  State  and  Ite  subdivisions,  as  the  leg- 
islature of  the  State  may  direct  giving  pri- 
ority to  those  subdivisions  of  the  State  so- 
cially or  economically  Impacted  by  develop- 
ment of  minerals  leased  under  t^Ls  Act,  for 
(1)  planning  (2)  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  public  facilities,  and  (3)  provision 
of  public  services;". 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  loans  to  States  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions in  order  to  relieve  social  or  eco- 
nomic impacts  occasioned  by  the  develop- 
ment of  minerals  leased  In  such  States  pur- 
suant to  the  Act  of  February  25,  1920,  as 
amended.  Such  loans  shall  be  confined  to 
the  tises  specified  for  the  2214  per  centum 
of  mineral  revenues  to  be  received  by  such 
States  and  subdivisions  pursuant  to  section 
36  of  such  Act.  AU  loans  shall  bear  Interest 
at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  3  per  centum  and 
shall  be  fM-  such  amounts  and  durations  as 
the  Secretary  shall  determine.  The  Secretary 
shall  limit  the  amounte  of  such  loans  to  the 
portion  of  the  22  "^  per  centum  of  antici- 
pated mineral  revenues  to  be  received  by  the 
reclplente  of  said  loans  pursuant  to  said 
section  35  for  any  prospective  ten-year  pe- 
riod. Such  loans  .shall  be  repaid  by  the  loan 


recipients  from  that  portion  of  the  22  V4  per 
centum  of  mlneiial  revenues  to  be  derived 
from  said  section  35  by  such  recipients,  as 
the  Secretary  determines. 

(2)  The  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
Governors  of  the  affected  States,  shall  allo- 
cate such  loans  among  the  States  and  their 
subdivisions  in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner, 
giving  priority  to  those  States  and  subdi- 
visions suffering  the  most  severe  impacta. 

(3)  Loans  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  necessary  to  assure 
that  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  will  be 
achieved.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  is- 
sue such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

Sec  311.  Recordation  of  Mining  Ciaims. — 
(a)  Each  mining  claim  under  the  Mining 
Law  of  1872,  as  amended  (Revised  Statutes 
2318-2352;  30  U.S.C.  22),  shaU  be  recorded 
by  the  claimant  with  the  Secretary  within 
two  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  or  within  thirty  days  of  location  of  the 
claim,  whichever  is  later.  Any  claim  not  so 
recorded  shall  be  conclusively  presumed  to 
be  abandoned  and  shall  be  void. 

(b)  Any  claim  rewHXled  ptu'stuint  to  sub- 
section (a)  for  which  the  claimant  has  not 
made  application  for  patent  within  ten  years 
after  the  date  of  rectwrdation  of  the  claim 
shall  be  conclusively  presumed  to  be  aban- 
doned and  shall  be  void:  Proi>tdcd,  IwweveT, 
That  upon  a  showing  that  a  mineral  stir- 
vey  cannot  be  completed  within  said  ten- 
yeitf  period,  the  filing  of  an  application  for 
a  mineral  survey,  which  states  on  ito  face 
that  it  was  filed  for  the  purpose  of  proceed- 
ing to  patent,  shall  be  acceptable  for  the 
patent  application  purpose  of  this  suhsectlon 
If  all  other  applicable  requirements  under 
the  general  mining  laws  have  been  met  and 
If  the  applicant  subsequently  prosecutes  dili- 
gently his  application  for  patent  to  com- 
pletion. 

(c)  Such  recordation  or  application  shall 
not  render  valid  any  claim  which  was  not 
valid  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
or  which  becomes  Invalid  thereafter. 

TITLE  IV— AUTHORITY  TO  GRANT 
RIGHTS-OF-WAY 
Sec.  401.  Authorization  To  Grant  Rights- 
of-Way. — (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
grant,  issue,  or  renew  rights-of-way  over. 
upon,  or  through  the  national  resource  lands 
for— 

(1)  reservoirs,  canals,  dltehes,  flvunes,  lat- 
erals, pipes,  pipelines,  tunnels,  and  other  fa- 
cilities and  systems  for  the  Impoundment, 
storage,  transportation,  or  distribution  of 
water; 

(2)  pipelines  and  other  systems  for  the 
transportation  or  distribution  erf  liquids  and 
gases,  other  than  oil,  natural  gas,  synthetic 
liquid  or  gaseous  fuels,  or  any  refined  prod- 
uct produced  therefrom,  or  water,  and  for 
storage  and  terminal  facilities  In  connection 
therewith; 

(3)  pipelines,  slurry  and  emulsion  systems, 
and  conveyor  belts  for  transportation  and 
distribution  of  solid  materials,  and  facilities 
for  the  storage  of  stich  materials  In  connec- 
tion therewith; 

(4)  systems  for  generation,  transmission, 
and  distribution  of  electric  energy,  except 
that  the  applicant  shall  also  comply  with  all 
applicable  requirements  of  the  Federal  Pow- 
er Commission  under  the  Act  of  June  10, 
1920  (41  Stat.  1063) ,  as  amended; 

(5)  systems  lor  transmission  or  reception 
of  radio,  television,  telegraph,  and  other 
electronic  signals,  and  other  means  of  com- 
munication; 

(6)  roads,  trails,  highways,  railroads,  ca- 
nals, tramways,  airways,  livestock  driveways, 
or  other  means  of  transportation;  and 

(7)  such  other  necessary  transportation  M 
other  systems  or  facilities  which  are  In  the 
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public  Interest  aiKl  wbich  require  rtgbts-of- 
w»7  tmx,  upon,  or  Uurougb  the  naUon«I  re- 
fiource  lands. 

(b)  (1)  The  SecreUr;  is  auUiorized  to  pro- 
vide (or  the  acquisition,  construction,  and 
maintenance  o(  roads  wittaln  and  near  the 
nattffnal  i  itiurw  iMKia  in  locations  and  ac- 
cordinc  to  iimini  ■Uinis  wblob  will  permit 
maxlmiom  eoonomy  in  harvesting  Umber 
rrom  such  lands  ulbutary  to  such  roads  and 
at  tJie  same  time  meet  the  requiremeuu  tor 
protection,  development,  and  maua^jcment 
of  sucb  lands  and  tta«  other  resources  thereof, 
mnauclng  of  such  roads  may  be  accom- 
plished (A)  by  the  Secretary  using  appro- 
priated funds,  (B)  by  requlremenU  on  pur- 
chasers of  tim)>er  and  otber  products  from 
the  national  resource  lands,  including  pro- 
visions for  amortiaation  of  road  co6t«  in 
eontracts,  (C)  by  cooperative  Unaucing.  or 
(D)  by  a  combination  of  thene  methods: 
Trovided.  That  where  roads  of  a  higher 
standard  than  those  needed  In  the  harvesting 
and  removal  of  the  Umber  and  oUxer  prod- 
ucts covered  by  the  particular  sale  are  to  be 
constructed,  the  purchaser  of  timber  and 
other  products  from  the  national  retiource 
lands  shall  not  be  required  to  bear  that  part 
of  the  costs  necessary  to  meet  such  higher 
standard,  and  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  such  arrangeiaents  to  this  end  as  may 
be  appropriate:  ProoMari  further.  That  it  te 
understood  that  when  timber  Is  offered  with 
the  condition  Uiat  the  purchaser  thereof  will 
build  roads  in  accordance  with  standards 
speciHed  in  the  otTer.  the  purchaser  of  the 
timber  wUl  be  responsible  for  paying  the 
full  costs  of  construction  of  such  roads. 

(2)  Copies  of  all  instruments  affecting 
permanent  interests  in  land  executed  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  shall  be  recorded  In 
each  county  where  the  lands  are  located. 

(3)  Whenever  the  agreement  under  which 
the  United  States  has  obtamed  for  the  tjse 
of,  or  In  conection  with,  the  naUonal  re- 
source lands  a  right-of-way  or  easement  for 
a  road  or  an  existing  road  or  the  right  to  use 
an  existing  road  provides  for  delayed  pay- 
ments to  the  Government's  grantor,  any  fees 
or  other  collections  received  by  Uie  Secre- 
tary for  the  use  of  the  rocKl  may  be  placed 
in  a  fund  to  be  available  for  maXing  pay- 
ments to  the  grantor. 

(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  require,  prior 
to  granting.  Issuing,  or  renewing  a  right-of- 
way  pursuant  to  thU  Utie  that  the  applicant 
submit  and  disclose  any  or  an  plans,  con- 
traots.  agreements,  or  other  information  or 
material  reasonably  related  to  the  use,  or  In- 
tended use,  of  the  right-of-way  which  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary  to  a  determina- 
tion. In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  UUe,  as  to  whether  a  right-of-way  shall 
be  granted,  issued,  or  renewed  and  the  t«rm.s 
and  conditions  which  should  be  Included  in 
such  right-of-way. 

(2)  IX  the  applicant  is  a  partnership,  cor- 
poration, association,  or  other  business  en- 
tity, the  Secretary,  prior  to  granting,  issuing, 
or  renewing  a  right-of-way  pursuant  to  this 
title,  shall  require  the  applicant  to  disclose 
the  identity  of  the  participants  in  the  en- 
tity. Such  disclosure  shall  Include,  where  ap- 
plicable: (1)  the  name  and  address  of  each 
partner  in  the  enUty;  (2)  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  each  shareholder  owning  3  per  cen- 
tnm  or  more  of  the  shares  of  such  entity, 
together  with  the  number  and  percentage  of 
any  class  of  voting  shares  which  such  share- 
holder is  authorized  to  vote;  and  (3)  the 
name  and  addreso  of  each  afllllate  of  the 
entity  together  with,  in  the  ca.se  of  an  afllllate 
eontrolled  by  the  enUty,  the  number  of 
Aares  and  the  percentage  of  any  class  of 
voting  stock  of  that  oflUiate  owned,  direcUy 
or  Indirectly,  by  that  entity,  and.  in  the  case 
of  an  aflDiate  which  controls  that  entity,  the 
number  of  shares  and  the  percentage  of  any 
tia«  ot  voting  stock  of  that  entity  owned, 
dlreetly  or  indirectly,  by  the  amilata. 


Sgc.  402.  RtcHTs-or-WAv  Coaamoas. — (a) 
lu  acoordauce  with  section  28(s)  of  the 
Mineral  LMalng  Act  of  1930  (41  SUt.  437. 
440)  as  amnnrtad  by  the  Act  of  November  16. 
1973  (87  SUt.  S76.  682) .  and  the  report  sub- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  pursuant  thereto, 
the  Secretary  shall,  conaistent  with  appli- 
cable laud  use  plans,  designate  trauAporta- 
tloa  and  utility  corridors  on  national  re- 
source lands  and.  to  th*  extent  practical  and 
appropriate,  require  that  rights-of-way  be 
confined  to  them.  In  designating  such  oor- 
ridors  and  in  dctermming  whether  to  require 
that  rights-of-way  be  confllued  to  them,  the 
Secretary  shall  take  Into  consideration  na- 
tional and  State  land  use  policies,  environ- 
mental quality,  economic  aflkclency,  national 
security,  safety,  and  good  Maglneerlng  and 
technological  practices.  The  Secretary  shall 
Issue  regulations  containing  the  criteria  and 
procedures  he  will  use  in  designating  such 
corridors.  Any  existing  transportation  and 
utility  corridors  may  be  deaignated  as  trans- 
porta*.ion  and  utility  corridors  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  without  further  review. 

(b)  In  order  to  minloUse  adverse  environ- 
mental Impacts  and  the  proliferation  of  sep- 
arate rights-of-way  across  national  resource 
lands,  the  use  of  rights-of-way  lu  common 
shall  be  required  to  the  extent  practical,  and 
each  right-of-way  granted.  Issued,  or  re- 
newed pursuant  to  this  title  shall  reserve  to 
the  Secretary  the  right  to  grant  additional 
rights-of-way  for  compatible  uses  on  or  ad- 
jacent to  such  right-of-way. 

Sac.  403.  OmnAi.  Pbovu>ions. — (a)  The 
Secretary  ahaU  specify  the  boundaries  of 
each  right-of-way  granted.  Isaued.  or  re- 
newed pursuant  to  this  UUe  as  precisely  as 
is  practicable.  Each  right-of-way  shall  be 
limited  to  the  ground  which  the  Secretary 
datermtnee:  (1)  will  be  occupied  by  facilities 
which  oonsUtute  the  project  for  which  the 
right-of-way  is  granted,  issued,  or  renewed. 
(2)  to  be  required  for  the  operation  or  main- 
tenance of  the  project,  and  (3)  to  be  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  eenvlronment  or  public 
safaty.  The  Secretary  may  authorize  the  tem- 
porary use  of  such  additional  lands  as  be  de- 
termines to  be  reasonably  necessary  for  the 
construction,  operation,  maintenance,  or 
termination  of  the  project  or  a  portion  there- 
of, or  for  access  thereto. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the  dura- 
tion of  each  right-of-way  or  other  authori- 
sation to  be  granted,  issued,  or  reneweed 
pursuant  to  this  title.  In  determining  the 
duration  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  con- 
sideration, among  other  things,  the  cost  of 
any  faellity  placed  on  the  right-of-way  and 
Its  nacful  life. 

(c)  Blghta-of-way  shall  be  granted,  issued. 
or  renawad  pniBoant  to  this  title  under  such 
regulations  or  stipulationa.  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title  or  any  other 
law.  and  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  pr«8crit>e  regard- 
ing extent.  duraUon.  survey,  locaUon,  con- 
strucUon.  maintenance,  and  termination. 

(d)  The  Secretary,  prior  to  granting  or 
Issuing  a  right-of-way  pursuant  to  this  title 
for  a  new  project  which  may  have  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  the  eenvlronment,  shall  re- 
quire the  applicant  to  submit  a  plan  of  con- 
struction, operation,  and  rehabilitation  for 
such  right-of-way  which  shall  comply  with 
stipulaUons  imposed  or  with  regtilatlons  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary.  Tha  Secretary  shall 
Issue  regulations  or  Impoae  stipulations 
which  shall  include,  but  shall  not  be  limited 
to:  (1)  requirements  to  insure  that  acUvl- 
ties  on  the  right-of-way  will  not  violate  ap- 
plicable air  and  water  quality  standards  or 
applicable  transmission,  powarplant,  and 
related  facility  siting  standards  established 
by  or  pursuant  to  law;  (2)  requirements  de- 
signed to  control  or  prevent  (A)  danuige  to 
the  environment  (Including  damage  to  fish 
tmd  wUdlUe  hablUt) ,  (B)  damage  to  public 
or  private  property,  and  (C)  hazards  to  pub- 


lic health  and  safety;  and  (3)  requixemeuta 
to  protect  the  Interests  of  Individuals  Uvlng 
in  the  general  area  traversed  by  the  rlght-of. 
way  who  rely  on  the  fish,  wUdltfe,  and  toiotlc 
resources  of  the  area  for  subsistence  pur- 
pobes.  Such  regulations  shall  be  regularly  le- 
vised.  Such  regulations  shall  be  »rp»'^We 
to  every  right-of-way  granted  or  Issued  pur- 
suant to  this  UUe  and  to  any  subsequent  re- 
newal tliereof,  and  may  be  i4>pUcahIe  to 
rights-of-way  not  granted  or  Issued,  but  n- 
iiewed  pursuant  to  this  title. 

(e)  Mineral  and  vegetative  materials,  in- 
cluding timber,  within  or  without  a  right-of- 
way  granted.  Issued,  or  renewed  pursuant  to 
this  tlUe  may  ce  used  or  disposed  of  In  con- 
nection with  construction  or  other  purpoees 
only  if  authorization  to  remove  or  use  such 
materials  has  been  obtained  pursuant  to  ap- 
I)]loable  laws. 

(f)  No  right-of-way  shall  be  gr<uited,  Is- 
sued, or  renewed  pursuant  to  this  tlUe  for 
less  than  the  fair  market  value  thereof  u 
determined  by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
may,  by  regulation  or,  prior  to  promulgation 
of  sucli  regulations,  as  a  condition  of  a  rlgbt- 
of-a'ay,  require  an  applicant  for  or  holder  of 
a  rltfht-of-way  to  reimburse  the  United  States 
lor  all  reasonable  admlnlstraUve  and  other 
costs  Incurred  In  processing  an  application 
for  .such  right-of-way  and  in  inspection  and 
aiouitormg  of  coustructlou,  operation,  and 
termination  of  the  facility  purstiant  to  such 
right-of-way:  Prortded,  however.  That  such 
cost«  need  not  be  reimbur.sed  in  any  coopera- 
tive cost  share  right-of-way  program  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  bolder  o( 
Llie  right-of-way:  Provided  further,  That 
rights-of-way  may  be  granted.  Issued,  or  re- 
newed to  State  or  local  governments  or  agen- 
cies or  Inatmmentalltles  thereof,  or  to  non- 
profit associations  or  nonprofit  corporatknu 
which  are  not  themselves  controlled  or  owned 
by  proiltmaking  corporations  or  business  en- 
terprises, for  such  lesser  charge  as  the  Secre- 
tary finds  equitable  and  In  the  public 
interest. 

(g)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  reg- 
ulations specifying  the  extent  to  which 
liolders  of  right-of-way  granted.  Issued,  or 
renewed  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  hable 
to  the  United  States  for  damage  or  Injury 
incurred  by  the  United  States  In  connection 
with  the  right-of-way.  The  regulations  shall 
also  specify  the  extent  to  which  such  holders 
shall  indenmlfy  or  hold  harmless  the  United 
States  for  liabilities,  damages  or  claims  aris- 
ing in  connection  with  the  right-of-way. 

(2)  Any  regtilatlon  or  stipulation  imposing 
liability  without  fault  shall  Include  a  maxi- 
mum llnUtatlon  on  damages  commensurate 
with  the  foreseeable  risks  or  hazards  pre- 
sented. Any  UabiUty  for  damage  or  Injury  in 
excess  of  this  amount  shall  be  determined  by 
ordinary  rules  of  negligence. 

(h)  Where  be  deems  it  appropriate,  the 
Secretary  may  require  a  holder  of  a  right-of- 
way  granted.  Issued,  or  renewed  pursuant  to 
this  title  to  furnish  a  bond,  or  other  security, 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  to  secure  all  or 
any  of  the  obligations  Imposed  by  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  right-of-way  or  by  any 
rule  or  regulation  of  the  Secretary. 

(i)  The  Secretary  shall  grant,  Issue,  or  re- 
new a  right-of-way  ptirsuant  to  this  title 
only  when  he  is  satisfied  that  the  i^jpllcant 
i:as  the  technical  and  financial  capabUity 
to  construct  the  project  for  which  the  right- 
of-way  is  requested,  and  In  accord  with  the 
requirements  of  this  UtIe. 

Sbc.  404.  Tebms  and  CoNomoNS. — ^Bach 
ri^t-of-way  granted.  Issued,  or  renewed 
pursuant  to  this  title  shall  contain  such 
terms  and  condlUons  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary  to  (1)  carry  out  the  ptirpoees  of 
this  Act  and  rules  and  regtilaUons  here- 
under: (2)  protect  the  environment;  (3) 
protect  Federal  property  and  monetary  in- 
terests; (4)  manage  efDclently  national  re- 
source lands  which  are  subject  to  the  right- 
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Applicants  before  any  Federal  agency  other 
than  the  Department  of  the  Interior  seek- 
ing a  license,  certtfloate,  or  other  authority 
for  a  project  which  will  Involve  national 
resource  lands  shall  simultaneously  apply 
to  the  Secretary  for  the  appropriate  au- 
thority to  use  national  resotu-ce  lands  and 


of  way  or  adjacent  thereto  and  protect  the  shaU  take  no  action  to  terminate,  or  other- 

other  Uwful  users  of  the  national  reeoorc©  wise  limit,  that  use  without  the  consent  of 

lands  adjacent  to  or  traversed  by  said  right-  the  head  of  such  department  or  agency, 
of-way   (6)   protect  Uvea  and  praptrtr.  (•)         Sec.  407.  Conveyance  or  Lands.— If  under 

Motect  the  interests  of  individuals  Uvlng  in  applicable  law  the  Secretary  decides  to  tn»M- 

H,^  ireneral  area  traversed  by  the  rlght-of-  fer  out  of  Federal  ownership,  by  patent,  deed,  ,     ^         ^ 

^vwho^y^thr^hTwlldllfe.andblotlc  or  otherwise,   any   national   resource   lands     thority  to  use  national  resource  lands  and 

JS^ot^S^  of^e  area  for  subsistence  pur-  covered  in  whole  or  in  part  by  a  rlght-of-     submit  to  the  Secretaryall  information  fur- 

^^  (7)  protect  the  public  Interest  In  way,  Including  a  right-of-way  granted  under     nlshed  to  such  other  Federal  agency. 

S^tional  resource  lands  the  Act  of  November  16,  1973  (87  Stat  576) .     TITLE  v-CONSTBUCnON  OF  LAW,  PRES- 

s«r405    StTSPENsiON  OB  TERMINATION  OF  the  lands  may  be  conveyed  subject  to  the         eBVATION  OF  VALID  EXISTING  RIGHTS, 

Bic»mj-oF-WaT.— Abandoiunent  of  a  right-  right-of-way;  however^lf  the  SeCTeta^^de-         AND  REPEAL  OF  LAWS 
of-way  granted,  Isstted,  or  renewed  pursuant  ..^     .--   —      -    ^~ 

to  this  title  or  noncompliance  with  any  pro 


vision  of  this  title,  condition  of  the  right-of- 
way,  or  applicable  rule  or  regulation  of  the 
Secretary  may  be  grounds  for  suspension  or 
termination  of  the  right-of-way  if,  after  due 
notice  to  the  holder  of  the  right-of-way  and 
an    appropriate    administrative    proceeding 


termlnes  that  retention  of  Federal  control  ^^  ^^^  CoNSTRtrcxioN  of  Law.— (a)  Ex- 
over  the  right-of-way  Is  necessary  to  assure  ^  provided  in  section  410,  the  authority 
that  the  purposes  of  this  title  wlU  be  carried     conferred  upcm  the  Secretary  by  this  Act  is 


In  addition  to  all  other  authority  vested  in 
him  by  law,  and  nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  to  repeal  any  such  other  authority 
by  implication. 

(b)    Nothing   In   this   Act  shall   be   con- 


out,  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  right 
of-way  compiled  with,  or  the  national  re- 
source lands  protected,  he  shaU  (1)  reserve 
to  the  United  States  that  portion  of  the  lands 

ropriave       HUUmilOtiBH/lw      ^iw^..^^wv*»**©        WniCn      UeS      W  ^y.-     lonHa      in  y"f      Aivuxiixi^      xn      uuxo     i»\^v     oua^A      fcrt     x^w**- 

pursuant  to  section  554  of  Utle  5,  United  right-of-way.  or     2)    <^?J«y  "^f  J*™^'  '°"  strued  as  limiting  or  restolcthig  the  power 

StatesCode,  Uie  Secretary  determines  that  eluding  that  portion  ""^^  ,"^^.  ^^^^^"^5!  and  authority  of  the  United  States,  or- 

any  such  gr;>und  exists  and  that  suspension  of  the  rtS^^^'f  •  »",^i«*l^Xi^*  St^  th^  <1>  ««  affe<=tlng  In  any  way  any  law  gov- 

or  termination  is  Justified.  No  admlnlstra-  way  and  f^*^,,*^  *^«  ^„^*^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  appropriation  or  use  of,  or  Federal 

minatlon  and  to  collect  rents. 

Sec.  408.  ExiBTiNo  Riohts-of-Way. — Noth- 
ing m  this  title  shall  have  the  effect  of  ter- 
minating any  rights-of-way  or  rlghts-of-use 
heretofore  Issued,  granted,  or  permitted  by 


(2)  as  expanding  or  diminishing  Federal 
or  State  jurisdiction,  responsibility.  Interests, 
or  rights  in  water  resources  development  or 
control; 

(3)  as  displacing,  superseding,  limiting,  or 
modifying  any  Interstate  compact  or  the  ju- 
risdiction or   responsibility   of   any   legally 


terminates  on  the  occurrence 
agreed-upon  condition,  event,  or  time.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  an  Immediate  tem- 
porary stispenslon  of  activities  within  a  right- 
of-way  for  violation  of  its  terms  and  condi- 

HfelyTXThSro^nm^t.  Se  may"^^  the  Secret^.  H°^ro*/'wav%rri^^of'^  ;rami;redlolnT7r"^-^-onlge-ncV  o?two 
such  activities  prior  to  an  administrative  cancel  such  a  ^ght-of-way  or  right-rf-use  ^^  ^^^  g^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  g^^^^g 
!"„„t?_r ^.„r"° „^«„  n.n^  nro-     wlUx  the  conscnt  Of  the  holder  thweof  Mid  in     ^^^  ^^^  Federal  Government: 

Its  stead  issue  a  right-of-way  pursuant  to  the 

provisions  of  this  title. 
Sec.  409.  State  Standards.— The  Secretary 

shall   take   into   consideration   and,  to   the 

extent  practical,  comply  with  State  standards 


(4)  as  superseding,  modifying,  or  repeal- 
ing, except  as  specifically  set  forth  In  this 
Act,  existing  laws  applicable  to  the  various 
Federal  agencies  which  are  authorized  to 
develop  or  participate  in  the  development  of 
water  resources  or  to  exercise  licensing  or 


proceeding.  Prior  to  commencing  any  pro 
ceedlng  to  suspend  or  tennlnate  a  right-of- 
way  the  Secretary  shall  given  written  notice 
to  the  holder  of  the  ground  or  grotmds  for 
such  action  and  shall  give  the  holder  a  rea- 
sonable ttme  to  resume  um  of  toe  rtgh^^^  for  rights-of-way  construcUon.  operation. 
^'Z  °'r  r%S^rt^e?^*ry  1^°"^?^'  -d  SJntenance^  those  stand^ds  arefor     ^^  ,^^„,^  ^  ,,,,,^,  ,^,„^^ 

^^S^Sr'^^Jt^VV^^  -— ^^^^rfS3S     sti^^^^m^aT^--^**"-*^'--"^^^- 

iL«-Si^i;^=f  jru^r;  rrhic^u^sKtaT^y^;^^   ->  -  ^ — --  -  --  - 

where  the  faUufe  of  the  holder  to  use  the  right-of-way  for  the  purposes  "sted  in  tois 

right-of-way  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  title  shaU  be  granted,  issued  or  renewed  over 

riBuv  ui  wb;  iu>         t-     t~»-      ^        upon,  or  thTough   national  resource   lands 


granted,  issued,  or  renewed  for  any  con 
tlnuous  five-year  period  Is  due  to  circum- 
stances not  within  the  holder's  control  the 
Secretary  Is  not  required  to  commence  pro- 
ceedings to  susi>end  or  terminate  the  right- 
of-way. 

Sec.  406.  Rights-op-Wat  fob  Federal  Agen- 
cies.—(a)  The  Secretary  may  reserve  for  the 
use  of  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  a  right-of-way  over.  upon,  or 
through  national  resource  lands,  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  Impose. 
The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  be  applicable 
to  any  such  right-of-way. 

(b)  Where  a  rtght-of-way  has  been  re- 
served for  the  use  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  Stetes,  the  Secretary 


except  under  and  subject  to  the  provisions, 
limitations,  and  conditions  of  this  title: 
Provided.  That  any  i4>pUcatlon  for  a  right- 
of-way  filed  under  any  other  law  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  may,  at  the 
applicant's  option,  be  considered  as  an  «^- 
pUcatlon  under  this  title  or  the  Act  under 
which  the  application  was  filed.  The  Secre- 
tary may  require  the  applicant  to  submit  any 
additional  information  he  deems  necessary  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  title. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be  construed 
to  preclude  the  use  of  national  resource  lands 
for  highway  purposes  pursuant  to  secUons 
107  and  317  of  title  23,  United  States  Code. 

Sec.    411.    Interagency    CooRmNaxiON.— 


nal  statute  or  upon  the  police  power  of  the 
respective  States,  or  as  derogating  the  au- 
thority of  a  local  police  officer  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties,  or  as  depriving  any 
State  or  poUtlcal  subdivision  thereof  of  any 
right  It  may  have  to  exercise  dvll  and  crimi- 
nal Jurisdiction  on  the  national  resource 
lands: 

(7)  as  affecting  the  jurlsdlcUon  or  respon- 
sibilities of  the  several  States  with  respect 
to  wildlife  and  fish  In  the  national  resource 
lands;  or 

(8)  as  amending,  limiting,  or  infringing 
the  existing  laws  providing  grants  of  lands 
to  the  States. 

Sec.  502.  Valid  Existing  Rights. — ^All  ac- 
tions by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act  shall 
be  subject  to  valid  existing  rights. 

Sec.  503.  Repeal  of  Laws  Rklating  to 
Disposal  of  National  Resotjbcx  LaNns. — (a) 
The  following  statutes  or  parts  of  statutes 
are  repealed: 


ActoT 


Chapter 


Section 


Statute  at 
Larga 


43  U.S.  Cod* 


Rwiitd  Statute  2289 .  }f }.  }JJ 

Mar.  3. 1891 561 5 26:1097....  161, 162. 

Revised  Statute  2290 - »«■ 

Revitwj  SUtute  2295 Jfj- 

Reviswl Statute  2291 ------ }S*- .«,  „o 

Jun*6.19l2  153  37:123 164,169,218. 

May  ii[,  !(«)■;.":::::::::  w!::::::: 21:141 let^iK.  202. 

June6,lJO0 tOl 31M3 166,223. 

Aug.9.»« 2» 37«7 

Apr.  6, 1914 51 „ Jf?}!,"  "^• 

Mar.  1,1921 90 *l=ilS^-—  ... 

Oct  17, 1914 325 38:740 168. 

RevM  Statrts  2297 - ----- IW 

Mar.S,1881.„ 153 21.-511 .,„ 

Oct  a  1914 335 3«JW 170. 

RovImS  Statoto  2292 ------ }J\ 

Iune8,l8«) 19S 21:166 172. 

Revised  Statute  2381 — -  173. 

Mar.  3, 1891 Sll„ •-_ 26:1098.... 

June  3, 1806 IR I. 28:197 


Act  of 


Chapter 


Section 


Statute  at 
Large 


43  U.S.  Code 


Revised 
Mar.  3, 
Mar.  3, 
Revised 
Apr.  28, 
May  17. 
Jan.  26, 
Sept.  5, 
Revised 
Aug.  31, 
Sept.  13 
Revised 
July  26, 
Feb.  14, 
Jan.  21, 
Dec  28. 
June  12 
Feb.  25, 
June  21 
May  22, 
Jane  5, 


Statute  2288 - ...  174. 

1891 561 3 26:1097.... 

1905 1424 - 33«1 _ 

Statute  2296 ------ 175. 

1922 155..... 42:5m 

1900 479 1 31:179 179 

1901.. 180 „ ll=2fS—  -  fS- 

1914 29C 38:712 Itt. 

Statute  2300 ------ 1". 

1918 166 8 40357 

,  1918.. 173 50360 

Statute  2302 ---..- }84,  201. 

1892      251 27i70 185. 

1920. 76_ «:«34 186. 

1922 3l_ K^JHi— - 

1922._ 19 _ «?:12S^— - 

,  1930 „ 471 _ 46^ 

1925 326 J2??L— -  }£• 

,  1934 890. - H-i^— -  iS^ 

1902 8a 2 M|ra 187b. 

1900 716 31270 188,217. 


\ 
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Mtl 


SMmM 


43  U.S.  C«4t 


Homestead?    Continued 

MK.3.1S75 ..131 15  .  1S:«0  1M. 

Mi*.m* IM. Omylast  23.« 190. 

"»»'  1,1933  160 \...**^..'....  *1:U\9...    190a. 

The  following  wor*!  enly:  "Provided.  That  no  further  allotments  of  lands  to  Indians  on  the 
public  domain  shall  be  made  in  San  Juan  County,  Utah,  nor  shall  further  Indian  homesteads 
be  made  In  said  county  under  the  Act  of  July  4, 1884  (23  Stat.  96:  U.S.C.  tiH* 43.  tec.  190)." 
Revised  Statutes  2310,  IM. 

2311.  

Jtineia,  1902 MM 32:3^ 213. 

Mar.  3,  1879 W. SglR  St 

July  1,1879 ■l....  TIM 215! 

May  6. 1886 !„  S:.:::.::...:;.:    Ill  I SS:: :::  m. 

Aug.  21, 1916 sn Ij:. mau      w 

Junes,  1924  .   249    ..      "    SjO'""  Sl 

Revised  Statute  2298 ''  SJl 

Aug.  30,1890     837 ] ""ttM  ."tit. 

The  following  words  or>ly :  'No  person  whoihill  after  the  passaxe  of  this  act,  enter  upon  any 
of  the  public  lands  with  a  view  to  occupation,  entry  or  settlement  under  any  of  tiM  land  laws 
ibaH  be  permitted  to  acquire  title  to  more  than  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  in  Um  ac- 
Vat*ia.  under  all  of  said  laws,  but  this  limitation  shall  not  opeiate  to  cuil'iil  the  rigM  Ol 
any  parson  who  has  heretofore  made  entry  or  settlement  on  the  puWic  '.yn'\i  or  wtast 
occupation,  entry  or  settlement,  is  valiUatad  by  this  act." 
Mar.3,1891 S61     17       26:1101 

ThtMlai>i*8  words  only:  "and  that  the  piovision  of  An  Act  making  arrroniiations  for 
cMi  aipcnscs  of  the  Roveriiment  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eigirtMn 
innuiwa  aiMl  njnety-one,  and  for  other  purposes.'  which  reads  as  follows,  viz:  'No  pafsen 
who  shall  alter  the  passage  of  this  Kt  enter  upon  any  of  the  public  lands  with  a  vi«w  to 
occupation,  entiy  or  settlement  under  any  of  the  land  laws  ihall  be  permitted  to  acquire 
title  to  more  than  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  in  the  a«rega»e  under  ill  said  laws,' 
shall  be  construed  to  incluoe  in  the  maximum  amount  ol  lands  the  title  to  which  is  permitted 
to  be  acquired  by  one  penon  only  agricultural  lands  and  wt  to  mcludo  lands  entereti  or 
sought  to  be  entered  under  mineral  land  laws." 
Apr.  28,  1904  .1776.  33-527 

Aug.3,1960. sa  . .         ujm"" 

Mar.  2.  1889    „.  M t SSS" 

Feb.  20,  1917 7..  ffl.-l-H  S3h  "" 

Mar.  4, 1921 ^.  fit-... *'...."       411«3" 

fab.  i4, 1909 i...t:  ft.:: .:.:.;    :  »*».:: 

June  13. 1912 m. _ 37:iS::: 

Mar.  3,  1915 M MilU 

Mar.  3, 1915 _.  «„  '■««"" 

««M.  4, 1915 „.  M»....::.::.'2:...::::::::  aiiiKi::: 

J-'ifS  >918    m. 3iJ44.._ 

Feb.  11. 1913  a. .  turn 

)un«17, 1910 ^.m..  ,'. »S"" 

Mar.  3,  1915 M  fSo 

Sept  5,1916   .m • UM" 

*"«  10. 1917 a...; :.:.:: »:..:::::...  402^:::: 

Mar.  4, 1915 HI. 1  .  38  1182 

Mar 4. 1923 St:.: .:  : i:  ::::::::: SiiS" 

*p'  M.  i«M im :.  »Mj.:::.  m 

"»'  2- 1907     Ml 14:1224 

........    <OT.. ....-   7_-_.... 

::::::::  a..:::::::::::::::::: 


Actol 


Chapter 


Saction 


StatnUat 
Laria 


43  U.S.  Coda 


:i.Jd&.2»::::::.'"::::::::::::::;:::::::::."=^' gJ:"^ 

KSil:  llir::::::::::::  g::::~:::::::::::::::::::  g;}jf}"- '  "^ 

Revised  statute  2306 ^  274 

Mar  3,  1893 20t :.;..'27"i»3:::::  275! 

Tha  following  words  onty:  "And  provided  further :  That  where  soldier's  addition  ^1  home- 
stead antrits  have  been  made  or  initiated  upon  certificate  of  the  Coramissionei  of  the 
General  Land  Office  ol  the  right  to  make  such  entry,  and  there  is  no  adverse  claimant  and 
such  ceitificate  is  found  erroneous  or  invalid  for  any  cause,  the  purchaser  thereunder  on 
making  proof  of  such  purchase,  may  peifect  his  title  by  payment  of  the  Government  price 
for  tha  land:  but  no  parson  shall  be  permitted  to  Kquire  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  puUic  land  through  the  location  of  any  such  certificate.  ' 
Aot  1*.  1894 301 Onlylast  28:397...      276. 

paragraph 

o(     Section 

headed 

"Surveying 

the  Public 

Lands." 
Reu-,e.i  statute  2309  277 

Revised  Statute  2307 .^    278" 


Sept.  21,  1922. 
SapL  27,  1944. 
lune  25,  1946. 
May  31,  1947 
June  18,  1954 
June  3,  1948 
Ooc.  29,  1916 
Feb.  28,  1931 
lune  9,  1933 
lune  6,  1924 
Oct.  25.  1918 


42M0 

„ .-.—::::  um.v:.  mra. 

—..;.-. MrM..:..  279. 

..— .- Mtia 279,  280,  282 

iS-,2S3 279,282. 


l-«. 


C2d06 

9«2.. 

«:I4S4 

48:119.. 

46:489.. 

40:1016. 


213. 

n4. 
ns. 

216u 
210. 


218,  «9. 
219. 


May  29, 1908  .. 
Aug.  24,  1912  ... 
Aug.  22, 1914  ... 
Feb.  2b.  1919.... 
July  3,  1916  .. 
Sept.  29.  1919... 

Apr.  6,  1922 

Mar.  2,  1889  .... 
Dec.  29, 1894  ... 
July  1.1879    ... 
Dec.  20,  1917    . 
July  24. 1919.  .: 


2U. 
M... 

m.. 
an., 
u... 


35466. 
I7:4W. 
M:IM. 
40:11U. 

4iin.. 
mm.. 


220. 
222. 


231. 


Mar.  2,  1932  . 
May  21, 1934.. 
May  22,  1935. 
Aug.  19. 1935. 
Mar.  31, 1938. 
Apr.  20,  1936. 
July30, 19S6. 
Mar.  1.1921. 


1 

NmVtalViV 
paragraph 
only. 


ai:a«. 

21:41.. 

40:430. 
41:271. 


4730.. 

mem. 


U:Mi. 


Apr.7,1922.. 125 

Revised  Statute  2308 

June  16, 1898 451. 

Aug.  29, 1916 m. 

Apr.  7,  1930 IM. 

Mar.  3. 1933 M. 

Mar.  3. 1879 m. 

Mar.  2, 1889 311. 

June  3. 1878 1S2 

Revised  Statute  2294 

May  26, 1890 SK. 

Mar.  11, 1902  ML 

Mar.  4. 1904 3M. 

Feb.  23,  1923 105. 

Revised  Statute  2293 

Oct.  6, 1917 16.. 

Mar.  4,  1913 140. 


.  m 

.  960 

.  57 _    _ 

-»- 81:1235. 

-  2^ ••'•♦ non.. 

IK 410202. 

n-Mi.. 


232. 

233. 

223,  272,  273. 

234. 

235. 
236. 
237. 


237IL 
VBk. 

tat. 

1314. 

237*. 

237  f,  1 1>. 
238. 


2481 


unn 

4«:M4 M. 

47:1424....  t43i. 

2t3«72 2S1. 

2S4H.....  2S2. 


26:121.. 
3IM... 
3)ai... 

«tjm. 


2S«. 


Onlylast 
parairapn 
oil 


40:391 
37  925 


25S. 
256. 


tsu. 


Land 

Service  " 

Mayn,1932    171 fim 

June  16.  1933  ». 41:04' 

July26,1935 «». 

June  16,  1937 tU 

Aut27,  1935 m. 

Sept.  30, 1890 j.iit.si..„ :::::.  mm     m 

June  16.  1880 M8 21^ ZO. 

Apr.  18,  1904 ». 33^ *^ 

Bwrbad  Statute  2304 271. 


283,  284 

291  298. 

291. 

291. 

292. 

293. 

294,295. 

m. 

1075. 
1181c. 


Sept  29,  1919 g. 41217.. 

Mar.  4,  1923 Ml t..: 42:1445. 

Aug  21.  1916  si. _.,  ...i 30311.. 

^  Aug.  28,  1937    m i 50J75.. 

Sato  and  Disposal  Laws: 

Mar.  3.  1891  S6t  .  .  9 26:1099....  671. 

Ravlied  Statute  2354 _ (73 

Revised  Statute  23SS ^..      ^.  674 

«»*v  i«  1998 344 2 :.  361411:::::  its: 

Revised  statute  2365 676, 

Revised  Statute  2357 678 

June  15  1880 m 3.4..... aiU..:"  679:680 

"w  ?    59        m, -4 25J54 611. 

••»  1.  1907        ffli"- 34:1662....  6K. 

J«i«a  1,1938 SB7. 52M1...  .  612t  a. 

July  14,  1945 211...........i..i. ••-467::  .. 

June  8,  1954 270. ,._ 61230 

Revised  SUIuta  2361 ^ M. 

Revised  SUtute  2362 „.,..... Ml 

Revised  Statute  2363 '...-....  '  "Mil 

Revised  Statute  2368 „  "ill 

Revised  Statute  2366 .,..,.-  .."    '^'    '  HL 

Revised  SUtute  2369 :...":::  fE 

Bavisad  Statute  2370. .,    .  fR 

Ravisad  Statute  2371 HL 

RavisadStilirt8  2374. 
Kaviawi  Statute  2372. 
Feb  24, 1909. 


May  21, 1926 953. 


"iii::::::::::'"!:::':::::::'35!649: 


The  two  pro-     44:591. 
visas  only 

Davisad  Statute  2375 _ .'. 6ML 

aaeistd  Statute  2376.  Ml 

Mar.  2, 1889 311 1 25«4....:  TOO. 

Townsrta    Reservation    and 
Sale: 

Revised  SUtute  2380 711. 

Revised  Statute  2381 712: 

Revised  SUtuU  2382. '      7U. 

Aug.  24,  1954 904 M:702 

Revised  Statute  2383 714 

Revised  Statute  2384 "  Tli 

Revised  Statute  2386 '  "  717. 

Revised  Statute  2387 '  7lt 

Revised  Statuta  23» 710. 

Raviia4Sta(ii«a23aO 720. 

Ravisad  Statute  2391 721. 

Revised  Statute  2392 712. 

Revised  Statute  2393 723. 

Revised  Statute  2394 724. 


Mar,  3,  1877 

Mar  3,  1891 

July  9.  1914 

Feb.  9,  1903 

4.  Drainage  Under  SUIa  Laws: 

May  20, 1908 

•lay  1.1958 

Jan  17,  1920 

5.  Abandoned  MiliUiy  Reserva- 

tion: 

July  5,  1884      

Aug.  21,  1916 

Mar.  3. 1893     

TiM  foUowiiit!  noids  only 


113. 
561.. 
131.. 
531.. 


1.3.4 turn.. 

ik 21:1101. 

Sl:49«.. 

12«0.. 


m 1-7 35:171. 

rL85  387 72J0.. 

47... 41392. 


725-727. 
721. 
73IL 
731. 

1021  1027. 
1029-1034. 
1041  1048. 


214 S 23:104... 

861 99:318... 

208..        27593 

"Provided,  That  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  by  piocla- 
■Hiiea  to  withhold  from  sale  and  grant  for  public  use  to  tha  municipal  corporation  in  which 
tha  same  is  situated  all  or  any  portion  of  any  abandoned  miliUry  reservation  not  exceeding 
twenty  aaas  in  one  place." 

Aug.  23,1894 314 21:401. 

Feb.  11. 1903  .  543 32*22. 

Feb  15,  1895 _ 12 21404 

Apr.  23,  1904 .  1496 33306. 

Public  Leads;  OklahOflM: 


1074. 
1075. 

1076. 


....  1077,1078. 
....  1079. 
.„.  UMO,  1077. 
....  1081. 


May  2. 1890 182. 


....  Lastpar*- 
rapfcof 
sac  IS  and 
sacs.  20, 
21.22.i4, 

Mar.  3. 1191 543 16..: 26:1026 


2630 1091  1094, 

1096, 1097  . 


Fehrua't'y  23,  1976 
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Aciof 


Chsptef 


Section 


Statute  at 
Large 


43  U.S.  Coda 


Aug.  7, 1946 

Aug.  3, 1955 

May  14, 1890 

Sept  1,1893 

May  11, 1896 

Jan.  18. 1897 

June  23, 1897 

Mar.  1,  1899 

7.  Sales  of  Isolated  Tracts: 

Revised  Statute  2455. 

Feb.  26, 1895 

June  27,  1906  

Mar.  28,  1912 

Mar.  9, 1928 

June  28, 1934 

July  30.  1947     

Apr.  24,  1928 

May  23,  1930 

Feb.  4,  1919  .     

May  10.  1920      

Aug.  11, 1921 

May  19,  1926 

Feb.  14.  1931 

8.  Alaska  Special  Laws: 

Mar.  3,  1891 

May  25. 1926 

May  29,  1963 


772. 

491 

207 

J.  las.  4... 

168 

62... 

8 

328 


1.2 

1-1 


1,2 

1-3,5,7.. 


.  60*72... 
69:445.. 
26:109... 
28:11..  - 
29:116... 
29:490... 
SO:^... 
30366... 


133.. 
3554. 
67... 
164.. 
165.. 

383 

421 

313 

U 

178 

62 

337  

170.. 

561.        .. 

379 

P.L  88-34. 


...  14. 


..  11.. 


28:687.. 
34:517.. 
37:77... 
45253. . 
48:1274. 
61£30.. 
45:457.. 
46:377.. 
40:1055. 
41395.. 
42:159.. 
44:566.. 
46:11IS 

26:1099. 
44  .«9.. 
77:52... 


1100-1101. 

1102-1102g. 

1111-1117. 

1118. 

1119. 

1131-1134. 


1171. 


1171a. 

1171b. 

1172. 

1173. 

1175. 

1176. 

1177. 

732. 
733-736. 


Actor 


Chapter 


Section 


SUtute  at 
Large 


43  U.S.  Cede 


July  24. 1947 305 

May  14, 1898 299 1.... 

Mar.  3.  1903. 1002 

Apr.  29,  1950 137... 1... 

Aug.  3,  1955 496 

Apr.  29,  1950.... 137 2-5. 

July  11, 1956. 571 2... 


Julys,  1916 228 

June  28, 1918 110 _ 

July  11, 1956. 571. 1... 

Mar.  8, 1922 96. 1  .. 

Aug.  23,  1958 P.L  85-725...  1,4- 

Aug.  17,  1961 P.L.  87-147 

Oct.  3,  1962..  P.L  87-742 

Apr.  13,  1926 121 

Apr.  29,  1950.. 134 3  .. 

May  14,  1898 299 10  . 


Mar.  3.  1927 323 

May  26,  1934 357 

Aug.  23, 1958 P.L.  85-725... 

Mar.  3,  1891 561 

Aug.  30,  1949 521 

July  19,  1963     P.L.  88^..... 

Pittman  Underground  Water  Act: 
Sept.  22, 1922 400    


3  -. 
13.. 


61:414 738. 

30409 270. 

32:1021.... 

64*^1 

60:444:::::  270, 687a-2. 

6435 270,270-5. 

70:529 270-6,270-7, 

687a-l. 

39:352 270-8,270-9. 

40.-632 270-10,270-14. 

70:528 

42:415 270-11. 

72J30 

75314 27ai3. 

76:740 

44343 270-15. 

6433 270  16.  270  17. 

30:413 270-4, 687a  to 

687a  5. 
44:1364.... 

48:809 

72:730 

26:1100...  687a  ^ 

63*79 687bto6«7b  4. 

77:80 687b  5.. 

42:1012  ...  356. 


1098. 


(b)  Section  7  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act 
(48  Stat.  1269.  1272),  as  amended  by  section 
3  of  the  Act  of  June  26.  1936  (49  Stat.  1976) , 
is  further  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  author- 
ized, la  his  discretion  to  examine  and  classify 
any  lat^ds  withdrawn  or  reserved  by  Execu- 
tive order  of  November  26,  1934  (numbered 
6910),  and  amendments  thereto,  and  Ex- 
ecutive order  of  February  5,  1935  (numbered 
6904),  or  within  a  grazing  district,  which 
are  more  valuable  or  suitable  for  any  other 
use  than  for  the  use  provided  for  under  this 
Act,  or  proper  for  acquisition  in  satisfaction 
of  any  outstanding  lien,  exchange  or  land 
grant,  and  to  open  such  lands  to  disposal 
In  accordance  with  such  classification  under 
applicable  public  land  laws.  Such  lands  shall 
uoi  be  subject  to  diepositlon  until  after  the 
same  have  been  classified  and  opened  to 
disposal.". 

(C)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  March  8,  1922 
(42  Stat.  415,  416),  as  amended  by  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  August  23,  1968  (72  Stat.  730), 
is  further  amended  to  read: 

"The  coal,  oil,  or  gas  deposits  reserved  to 
the  United  States  In  accordance  with  the 
Act  of  March  8,  1922  (42  Stat.  415),  as  added 
to  by  the  Act  of  August  17,  1961  (76  Stat. 
384) ,  and  amended  by  the  Act  of  October  3, 


1962  (76  Stat.  740),  shall  be  subject  to  dis- 
posal by  the  United  States  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  laws  applicable  to 
coal,  oil,  at  gas  deposits  or  coal,  oil,  or  gas 
lands  In  Alaska  in  force  at  the  time  of  such 
disposal.  Any  person  qualified  to  acquire  coal, 
oil,  or  gas  deposits,  or  the  right  to  mine  or 
remove  the  coal  or  to  drill  for  and  remove 
the  oil  or  gas  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  the  right  at  all  time  to 
enter  upon  the  lands  patented  under  the 
Act  of  March  8.  1922,  as  amended,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  hereof,  for 
the  purpose  of  prospecting  for  coal,  oil,  or 
gas  therein,  upon  the  approval  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  of  a  bond  or  undertaking 
to  be  filed  with  him  as  security  for  the  pay- 
ment of  all  damages  to  the  crops  and  Im- 
provements on  such  lands  by  reason  of  such 
prospecting.  Any  person  who  has  acquired 
from  the  United  States  the  coal,  oil,  or  gas 
deposits  in  any  such  land,  or  the  right  to 
mine,  drill  for,  or  remove  the  same,  may  re- 
enter and  occupy  so  much  of  the  surface 
thereof  incident  to  the  mining  and  removal 
of  the  coal,  oil,  or  gas  therefrom,  and  mine 
and  remove  the  coal  or  drill  for  and  remove 
oil  and  gas  upon  payment  of  the  damages 
caused  thereby  to  the  oumer  thereof,  or 
upon   giving  a  good  and  sufficient  bond  or 


undertaking  in  an  action  Instituted  In  any 
competent  court  to  ascertain  and  fix  said 
damages:  Provided,  That  the  owner  under 
such  limited  patent  shall  have  the  right  to 
mine  the  coal  for  use  on  the  land  for  do- 
mestic purposes  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
disposal  by  the  United  States  of  the  coal 
deposits:  Provided  further.  That  nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  authorizing 
the  exploration  upon  or  entry  of  any  coal 
deposits  withdrawn  from  such  exploration 
and  purchase.". 

(e)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  August  30, 
1949  (63  Stat.  679),  is  amended  to  read: 

"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
Act  of  Congress  to  the  contrary,  any  person 
who  prospects  for,  mines,  or  removes  any 
minerals  from  any  land  disposed  of  under 
the  Act  of  August  30,  1949  (63  Stat.  679), 
shall  be  liable  for  any  damage  that  may  be 
caused  to  the  value  of  the  land  and  tangible 
improvements  thereon  by  such  prospecting 
for,  mining,  or  removal  of  minerals.  Nothing 
In  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  impair 
any  vested  right  in  existence  on  August  30, 
1949.". 

Sec.  504.  Repeal  of  Laws  Relating  to  Ad- 
ministration OF  National  REsormcE  Lands. — 
The  following  statutes  or  parts  of  statutes 
are  repealed: 


Act  of 


1.  Mar.  2. 1895.. 

2.  June  28, 1934 
June  26, 1936 


June  19, 1948 

July  9.  1962 

3  Aug  24,  1937 

4  Mar.  3,  1909 


June  25.  1910  . 
5  June  21,  1934.. 
6.  Revised  SUtute. 

Revised  Statute. 
7  June 6.  1874... 

8.  Jan.  28, 1879... 

9.  May  30.  1894... 
Revised  Statute 
Feb.  27  1877.. 

The  following  words  only 


10 


Chapter 


Section 


SUtute  at 
Large 


43  U.S.  Coda 


174 28:744 176. 

865 1. -  48:1272....  315g. 

842 3 490976. 

548. 1 62:533.:  .. 

P.L  87-524 76*140 315g-l. 

744 - 50:748 315p. 

271 2d  proviso        35«45 772. 

only. 

J.ltes.40 36:?84 

689 48:1185....  871a. 

2447 1151. 

2441 1152. 

223. 11*2 1153,1154. 

30 20274 1155. 

17 ZiM 1156. 

2450 : 1161. 

69 1 19244 

,.  "Section  twenty-four  hundred  and  fifty  is  amended  by  striking 

out  ill  ttie  fourtfi  line  tiK  words  SeereUry  of  the  Treasury'  and  inserting  the  words  'Secretary 
ol  the  Interior'  ".       i 


O- 


Act  of 


Chapter 


Section 


Statute  at 
Large 


43  U.S.  Code 


Revised  Statute. 2451 1162. 

February  27, 1877 69 1 19:244 

The  following  words  only:  "Section  twenty-four  hundred  and  Fifty-one  is  amended  by 
striking  out  in  the  first  and  second  lines,  the  words  'Secretary  of  the  Treasury'  and  inserting 
the  words  'Secretary  of  the  Interior'  ". 

Revised  Statute 2456 1163. 

Sept  20, 1922.... 350 42^57 

The  words:  ".  .  .  and  sections  2450,  2451,  and  2456  be  amended  to  read  as  follows:" 
and  all  words  following  in  the  Act. 

Revised  Statute 2457 1164. 

11.  Mar.3,1891 561 7 26:1098....  1165. 

12.  Revised  Statute 2471 119L 

Revised  Statute 2472 1192. 

Revised  Statute 2473. 1193. 

13.  July  14. 1960 P.L.  86-649...  101-202(a),       74:506 1361.1362,1363- 

2(0-2M(a),  1383. 

301-303. 

14.  Sept  26, 1970 P.L  91-429 84:885 1362a. 

15.  July  31, 1939.... 401 1,2... 53:1144.... 


I 
Sec  505.  Repeal  Of  Laws  Relatikg  to  Rights-of-Wat. — (»)  Tt»e  following  statutes  or  parts  of  statutes  are  repealed  insofar  as  they 
apply  to  national  resource  lands: 
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Feki-uary  2S,  197^ 


Act  of 


Chapter 


S«cti«n 


SMute  *t 

Urea  43  U.S.  C«de 


Revised  Statutes  2339 66L 

The  fotkming  words  only:  "and  the  ri|ht-of-way  for  the  comtructiao  al  dHcltas  and  canals 
for  the  purpose  herein  specified  i:  acknowledged  and  confirined;  M  wiMMver  any  person, 
in  the  construction  o(  any  ditch  or  canal,  injuries  or  damages  the  poatMiiM  o(  any  settler 
en  the  puMic  domain,  the  party  committing  such  injury  or  damage  shall  be  liable  to  the 
party  injured  for  such  injury  or  damage." 

Revised  Statutes  2340 661. 

The  following  words  enty:",  or  rights  to  ditches  and  reservoirs  used  in  connection  with 
snch  water  lights,". 

Feb.  26.  1«97 335 29:599  664. 

War.  3.  1899 427 1 30:1233  .      665,958(16 

U.S.C  H5). 
The  (allowing  words  only:  "that  in  the  form  provided  by  existing  l3v<  the  Secretary  ol  the 
Interior  may  lile  and  approve  suiveys  and  plats  of  any  right-of-«>.ay  for  a  wafon  road,  rail- 
road, or  other  highway  over  and  across  any  forest  reservation  or  reseivair  site  when  in  his 
(udgment  the  public  interests  will  not  be  injuriously  affected  theret)y.  ' 

M3r.3.l875 152  18:482  934  939 

Mayl4,l«98 299  ..  2  » 30:409.  9421109429 

Feb.  27,  1901 ^...  614  3IJ15  943. 

Jane26,1906 ,....3548 34:481.         944. 


Act  of 


Chapter 


Section 


Statute  at 
Large 


U.S.  Code 


M».3.1J»1 581. 


M»r.4,>n7 ^ IM L. 

May  28. 1926 m 

Mar.  1,  1921 n. 


1»-21 26:1101. 


39:1197. 
44«68.. 
41:1194. 


946-949. 


950. 


i?"  L^.i^j-"™""!""!"  ii.i""i"""":"r:i::;:  29-484 952 955. 

42:1437. 


Mar.  3. 1923 2M. 

Jan.2f.  1895 37, 

May  14,  1896 ITJ. 

May  11,  1898 W. 

Mar  4,1917 IM 

Feb.  15, 1901 372. 


28:635. 

29:120.. 

30:404.. 

39:1197. 

31:790.. 


951,  956,  957. 


Mai.  4.  1911 


238 


36:1253. 


959  (16U.S.C. 

79,  522). 
961  (16  U.S.C. 
5,  420,  523X 

Oiily  the  last  two  paragraphs  under  the  subheading  "Improvement  of  the  National  Forests" 
under  the  heading  "Forest  Service". 

May  27,  1952 338 66.55 

M«y21,  1896 212 29:127 962  965.  2.523) 

ApflZ.  1910 155 36:296.         966-970.      le  is 


(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  following 
statute  IB  rei>eale<l  In  its  entirety: 


Act  of 


Cha^    Sac-       Statute 
ter     tion     at  Large 


RtvtMd  Slatete 


U.S.  Cods 
4$U^C.932 


Mr.  MANCITELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESEDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordei-ed. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmotis  consent  that  Simny  Nixon, 
of  my  staff,  and  Harrison  Loesch,  of  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affah-s.  be  accorded  privileges 
of  the  floor  during  the  debate  and  any 
votes  which  might  occur  on  this  bill  or 
on  amendments  to  it  this  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  xmanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS  TUESDAY 
UNTIL  9  A.M.  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tomorrow 
it  stands  in  adjom-nment  imtil  the  hour 
of  9  a.m.  Wednesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
u  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
pr(x:eeded  to  call  tbe  roll. 


Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  Piesldent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Garn).  Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  what  I  hope  will 
be  just  1  or  2  minutes  for  the  passage  of 
abUl? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 


ASSISTANT  COMMANDANT  OF  THE 
MARINE  CORPS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
S.2117. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
2117)  to  amend  section  5202  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  de- 
tail, pay.  and  succession  to  duties  of  the 
Assistant  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Coiiis.  as  follows : 

(1)  Page  2.  line  8,  after  "officer",  insert: 
or  medical  officer  of  the  Air  Force. 

(2)  Page  2.  strUe  out  Hue  9,  and  Insert: 
any  provisions  of  this  title  by  reason  of  age 
or  length  of  service — 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
amend  section  5202  of  title  10.  T7nited  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  detail,  pay,  and  suc- 
cession to  duties  of  the  A.<»istant  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps  and  to  amend 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  In  order 
to  make  certain  disability  retirenaent  deter- 
minations by  the  Secretaries  of  the  military 
departments  subject  to  review  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.". 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  are  we 
in  legislative  session? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  are. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  bUl's 
sole  purpose  was  to  permit  the  Assistant 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  to 
have  a  4-star  general.  This  has  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  was  reported  out  unanimously, 
passed  here  imanimously.  and  went  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  where  It  was 
passed,  but  with  amendments  largely 
technical,  both  of  them.  One  is  to  insert, 
after  the  word  "olBcer."  "or  medical  of- 
ficer of  the  Air  Force."  Another  was  to 
strike  out  line  9  and  insert  "any  pro- 
visions of  this  title  by  reason  of  age  ol 
length  of  service." 


I  am  advised  and  I  believe.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  these  amendments  are  purely 
technical  and  do  not  change  the  piu-pose 
or  the  real  substance  of  the  bill. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  Uie 
House  amendments.  This  has  been 
agreed  to  by  the  minority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion.  The 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  for  yielding. 


NATIONAL  RESOURCE  LANDS 
MANAGEMENT  ACT 

I'he  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  <S.  507)  to  provide  for 
the  management,  protection,  and  devel- 
opment of  the  national  resource  lands, 
and  for  other  ptu'poses. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  507.  Messrs.  Steven 
Quarles.  Michael  Harvey.  Daniel  Drey- 
fus. Harrison  Loesch.  and  Thomas  Wil- 
liams be  given  privileges  of  the  floor. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  add  to  that  list  Sam 
Ballinger. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
S.  507,  The  National  Resource  Lands 
Management  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiUiout 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  wish  to  point  out  to 
my  colleagues  that  this  bill  does  pro- 
vide cohesive  management  authority  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  its 
national  resouixe  lands,  which  comprise 
two- thirds  of  all  Federal  land  and  one- 
fifth  of  our  Nation's  entire  land  base. 

Mr.  President,  S.  507,  often  called  the 
BLM  Organic  Act.  would  provide  the 
first  comprehensive  statement  of  con- 
gres.sional  goals,  policies,  and  authority 
for  the  use  and  management  of  451  mil- 
lion acres  of  federally  owned  lands  ad- 
ministered by  tlie  Secretary  of  tlie  In- 
terior through  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. 

The  Biu-eau  of  Land  Management  is 
the  only  major  Federal  land  agency 
without  a  modem  statutory  mandate. 
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Over  the  years,  the  Congress  has  estab- 
H^bed  a  compr^ensive  statutory  base 
of  goals,  objectives,  and  management 
authority  for  the  newer  and  smaller  land 
aystons:  the  national  park,  forest,  and 
irildllfe  refuge  systems.  Yet  no  similar 
legislative  foundatlan  exists  for  the  na- 
ttooai  resource  lands.  The  existence  of 
the  Ptorest  Service's  Organic  Act  of  1897 
and  Multiple  Use-Sustained  Yield  Act 
of  I960  and  the  Park  Service's  Organic 
Act  of  1916  not  only  mAkes  the  lack  of  a 
pTJur  Organic  Act  more  conspicuous  in 
Its  absence,  but  also  provides  convincing 
evidence  of  the  embarrassing  failure  of 
Congress  to  complete  the  legislative  task 
of  providing  a  comprehensive  statutory 
base  for  the  management  of  all  our  pub- 
liclands. 

The  only  managonent  tools  available 
to  the  BLM  remain  some  3,000  public 
land  laws  which  have  accumulated  over 
the  last  170  years.  A  goodly  proportion 
of  these  laws  were  written  in  the  last 
century  at  a  time  when  the  disposal  pol- 
icy prevailed.  Not  imexpectedly,  there- 
fore, these  laws  are  often  conflicting, 
sometimes  truly  contradictory,  and  cer- 
tainly incomplete  and  Inadequate.  S.  507, 
as  ordered  reported  by  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee, would  consolidate  these  laws,  re- 
move conflicts,  and  provide  missing  au- 
thority. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  twice  spoken  on 
the  Senate  floor  concerning  the  impor- 
tance of  this  bill — during  the  last  Con- 
gress as  floor  leader  for  S.  507's  predeces- 
sor, and  this  Congress  upon  the  Intro- 
duction of  S.  507.  1  believe  those  state- 
ments summarize  my  position  on  this 
bill;  I  need  not  repeat  them.  However,  I 
do  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  the  bill's  provisions  excerpted 
from  the  committee  report  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  would  like  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  two  men  whose  untiring  work  has 
led  to  this  proposal.  One  of  these  men 
lias  returned  to  private  life  in  my  home 
State  after  24  years  of  service  to  the 
Nation.  No  man  has  devoted  more  time 
or  accomplished  more  in  the  effort  to 
provide  a  truly  effective  statutory  base 
for  public  land  management  than  has 
Representative  Wayne  Aspinall.  To  list 
his  legislative  accomplishments  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  be  an  exliaustive  task. 
Yet.  Mr.  Aspinall  did  not  simply  author 
legislation  as  exigencies  required;  rather 
he  was  a  true  reformer.  The  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission  may  be  his 
greatest  lasting  monument.  Mr.  Aspinall 
conceived  of  the  Commission,  argued 
forcefully  for  its  need  both  in  the  Con- 
gress and  with  the  President,  and  wrote 
and  the  Congress.  It  contained  over  137 
which  created  it.  The  first  act  of  the 
Commission  was  to  name  Mr.  Aspinall  its 
chairman.  Six  years  later  the  Commission 
submitted  Its  report,  entitled  "One-Third 
of  the  Nation's  Land"  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress.  It  contained  over  i  "7 
numbered  recommendations  and  several 
hmidred  unnumbered  recommendations. 


So  comprehensive  and  so  Innovative  was 
this  report  that  we  on  Capitol  Hill  are 
still  digesting  its  contents.  I  am  proud  to 
note  that  8.  507  onbodies  over  100  of 
the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion's principal  recommendations;  it  is 
a  strong  beginning — a  worthy  start  to- 
ward completing  the  heady  agenda  Rep- 
resentative Aspinall  has  bequeathed  to 
us. 

Second,  tribute  should  be  paid  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Interior.  He  introduced  the 
first  National  Resource  Lands  Manage- 
ment Act  on  February  4,  1970.  the  year 
the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion's report  was  submitted.  Senator 
Jackson  has  since  been  tiie  principal  pro- 
ponent for  this  legislation.  He  has  now 
succeeded  in  having  it  reported  three 
times  from  the  Interior  Committee  and 
passed  twice  by  the  Senate.  Under  his 
effective  leadership,  each  successive  ver- 
sion of  the  legislation  has  become 
stronger  and  enjoyed  wider  support.  The 
chairman  deserves  plaudits  for  his  out- 
standing dedication  to  the  enactment  of 
Uiis  legislation. 

Mr.  Presldoit,  I  cannot  stress  enough 
the  urgent  need  for  this  long  overdue 
legislation.  This  measure  is  a  truly  bi- 
partisan effort.  Both  last  Congress  and 
this,  the  measure  was  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  Interior  Committee.  Last 
Congress  it  passed  the  Senate  by  a  71-to- 
1  vote.  It  contains  virtually  every  provi- 
sion of  S.  1292,  the  President's  proposal; 
it  enjoys  the  full  support  of  the  adminis- 
tration. It  is  also  favored  by  most  con- 
servation organizations  and  many  user 
groups.  It  deserves  prompt  enactment. 
ExHtBrr  1 

I.  PUEPOSE  OF  S.   607,  AS  ORDERED  EEPORTED 

The  purpose  of  S.  607,  as  ordered  reported, 
tbe  National  Resource  Lands  Management 
Act,  Is  to  provide  tbe  first  comprehensive, 
statutory  statement  of  purposes,  goals,  and 
authority  for  the  use  and  management  of 
about  448  million  acres  of  federally-owned 
lands  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  through  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. 

These  lands — designated  as  "national  re- 
source lands"  In  S.  507 — constitute  the 
largest  system  of  Federal  lands — comprising 
20  percent  of  America's  land  base  and  60  per- 
cent of  aU  federally-owned  property.  Over 
tbe  years,  the  Congress  has  established 
statutory  bases  for  the  management  of  other, 
smaller  Federal  land  sjrstems:  the  National 
Forest,  National  Park,  and  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  Systems.  No  similar  legislative  foun- 
dation exists  for  the  national  resource  lands. 

While  the  Nation  has  come  to  regard  tbe 
national  resource  lands  as  a  permanent  na- 
tional asset  which,  for  the  most  part,  should 
be  retained  and  managed  on  a  miUtiple  use. 
sustained  yield  basis,  the  only  management 
tools  available  for  this  purpose  remain  some 
3,000  public  land  laws  which  have  accu- 
mulated over  the  last  170  years.  Most  of 
these  statutes  were  written  at  a  time  when 
Federal  ownership  of  the  national  resource 
lands  was  expected  to  be  shortlived  and.  con- 
sequently, the  Federal  Government  was  re- 
garded as  only  a  temporary  custodian  of 
those  lands.  In  comparison  with  tbe  organic 
acts  of  the  other  Federal  land  management 
agencies,  these  laws  are  often  conflicting,  on 
occasion  truly  contradictory,  and,  to  a  seri- 
ous extent,  incomplete  and  Inadequate.  S. 
507,  as  ordered  reported,  would  cousoUdate 
these  laws,  remove  conflicts,  and  provide 
mlseing  aiithorlty. 


n.  SUMMARY    OF    MAJOR   PBOVISIOMS 


The  Introductory  sections  of  S.  507,  as 
ordered,  establish  the  basic  management 
policies;  Titles  I,  II,  m.  and  IV  provide  the 
tools  to  Implement  those  policies;  and  Title 
V  repeals  a  number  of  the  3,000  public  land 
laws  which  either  are  obsolete  or  conflict 
with  the  provisions  of  S.  607,  as  ordered  re- 
ported. 

The  Introductory  sections  require  that  the 
national  resource  lands  be  managed  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  of  multiple  use 
and  sustained  yield  and  deflne  these  prin- 
ciples. In  addition,  they  establish  the  policy 
that,  except  where  disposal  Is  consistent  wUh 
the  purposes  and  conditions  of  the  Act.  the 
national  resource  lands  will  be  retained  In 
Inderal  ownership.  Among  other  policies 
elucidated  In  these  sections  are  a  fair  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  the 
national  resource  lands;  fxill  public  par- 
ticipation. Including  hearings  and  the  use  of 
advisory  boards.  In  decisionmaking  concern- 
ing those  lands:  and  coordination  of  the 
decisionmaking  with  State  and  local  land  use 
planning. 

Title  I  provides  the  general  management 
authority.  It  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  prepare  and  maintain  an  inventory 
of  the  national  resource  lands,  review  those 
lands  for  potential  wilderness  areas,  develop 
land  use  plans,  and  manage  the  lands  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  plans. 

Title  n  provides  the  basic  authority  and 
guidelines  for  both  conveying  and  acquir- 
ing national  resource  lands  or  interest  In 
lands.  Consistent  with  the  retention 
poUcy,  the  guidelines  for  disposal  of  na- 
tional resource  lands  limit  such  disposals  to 
Instances  In  which  the  public  Interest  to  be 
served  by  disposal  clearly  outweighs  the  In- 
terest to"  be  served  by  retention.  (EMsposals 
could  still  occur  under  certain  other  stat- 
utes such  as  the  Desert  Land  Act  (10  Stat. 
377),  the  Recreation  and  Public  Purposes 
Act  (44  Stat.  741 ) ,  and  the  various  laws  pro- 
viding for  grants  of  lands  to  the  States. 
(The  title  requires  that,  with  certain  excep- 
tions, lands  to  be  conveyed  must  be  sold  at 
fair  market  value,  under  competitive  bid- 
ding, and  with  the  mineral  interest  retained 
la  Federal  ownership.  Authority  Is  provided 
to  sell  reserved  mineral  interests  when  the 
reservation  interferes  with  non-mineral  de- 
velopment which  constitutes  a  more  bene- 
ficial use  of  the  land  than  mineral  develop- 
ment. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  re- 
quired to  notify  the  appropriate  State  and 
local  governments  to  permit  them  to  plan 
for  and  zone  or  otherwise  regulate  lands  to 
be  conveyed  out  of  Federal  ownership.  The 
Secretary  is  also  authorized  to  Insert  In  the 
patents  of  conveyed  lauds  conditions  to  in- 
sure proper  land  use  and  protection  of  the 
pubUc  Interest.  A  specific  program  is  estab- 
lished to  survey  and  convey  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  public  purposes  so- 
called  "omitted  lands" — lands  erroneously  or 
fraudulently  omitted  from  original  public 
land  surveys.  Title  n  also  provides  authority 
to  Issue  documents  of  disclaimer  when  the 
United  -States  has  no  interest  in  certain 
lands  and  to  correct  documents  of  convey- 
ance. Finally,  the  title  provides  guidelines 
tar  the  exchange  of  national  resource  lands 
for  non-Federal  lands  and  for  the  acquisition 
of  additional  national  resource  lands,  but 
sharply  circumscribes  acquisition  by  con- 
demnation to  the  single  pxxrpose  of  providing 
access  to  national  resoiu'ce  lands. 

Title  III  provides  a  number  of  specific 
management  and  enforcement  authorities 
and  makes  selective  changes  in  the  Gen- 
eral Mining  Law  of  1872  (17  Stat.  91),  M 
amended,  and  tbe  Mineral  Leasing  Act  ot 
1920  (41  Stat.  437),  as  amended.  In  part, 
this  title  reenacts  the  Public  Land  Admin- 
istration Act  (74  Stat.  606) .  omitting  provi- 
sions which  are  obsolete.  It  contains  provi- 
sions concerning  studies;  investigations;  co- 
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reconveyed  Ooos  Bay  Wagou  Boad  grant 
lands,  the  mining  laws,  the  Outer  continen- 
tal Shelf  Lands  Act  (67  Stat.  463),  or  laws 
concerning  other  Federal  lands  aysteniB  such 
aa  tlM  National  Forest,  Wildlife  lUfage,  Park. 
WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers,  oiid  WUdemess  Fre- 
aervatioQ  Systems. 


February  ^,  19^$. 

this  measure.  I  am  sure  that  my  former  ool. 
leagues  in  the  House  win  not  let  them  down. 

Mr.   HATFIELD.   Mr.  President,  wiH 
the  Senator  yiekl? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD  Mr.  President,  1  vMl 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr    President,  let  me    ^  *"*«  «"«  question  to  the  dlstingoictied 

_  , .. join  with  the  dMingulshed  Senator  from     f*^"^  manager  of  tiie  IDUI.  the  Senalor 

maintenance,  or  payment  for  maintenance.     Colortido.  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill,     f™*"   Colorado,   so   that   the  legislative 
of  loads.  traJU,  lands,  or  facilities  by  their    in  paying  tribute  to  the  work  that  has     history  will  be  clear. 
users.  In  addition.  Tiue  ni  establishes  a    gone  on  before.  Certainly,  those  persons        Durmg  Uie  hearings  on  this  measiin 
^iflc  management  program  for  one  of  the    ^hose   names    he   listed   have.    Indeed,    ?"<*  similar  measures  in  recent  years,  I 

^IZ'^.Zt  ^.T\^J^l^.:'.T.     Pl«yed  a  very  important  and  m^ningfui  f-«i°"f ^^  "^  ^"'^  "^^  ?^  '^^  '^ 

role  in  the  final  draft  that  is  now  before  "<*'  '"^^t  *^^^  management  ol  the  Oregon 

us.  Not  ever>'thing  in  the  draft  Is  neces-  *"^  California  giant  lands  and  the  for- 

sarlly  pleasing   to   the  ^nior  Senator  ™"^  ^y  ^'^^ch  funds  ai*  received  from 

from  Wyoming,  but  it  Is  a  fact,  and  1  *^***«  '*"*^s  are  distributed. 


operative  agreeiueuts;  contributions  of 
money,  services,  or  property;  service 
olMkrgae:  reimbursement  paymente;  and  ex- 
OMa  payments.  Perhaps,  the  most  important 
maoagament  provisions  provide  for  the  es- 
tabUahment  of  a  working  capital  fund;  the 
porting  of  bonds  or  other  security  by  re- 
source developers  or  permittees  to  Insure 
compliance  with  contracts  or  regulations  and 
to  protect  national  resource  lands;  and  the 


national  resource  lands:  the  California  dee 
ert.  A  particularly  difficult  and  chronic  land 
management  problem  for  all  public  lands 
subject  to  mining  concerns  "stale  claims" 
under  the  1873  Mining  Law  and  the  lack  of 
a  central  record  keeping  system  for  claims 
and  patents.  Title  III  contains  a  provision 
which  would  remove  the  stale  claims  and 
astabiidh  that  record  keeping  system. 

The  enforcement  provisions  Include  crimi- 
nal penalties  for  violation  of  national  re- 
source lands  regxilations;  arrest  authority  for 
departmental  personnel  to  enforce  laws  and 
regulations  relating  to  lands  or  resources 
managed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 
and  authority  for  the  Secretary  to  contract 
with  State  and  local  officials  to  provide  more 
general  law  enforcement  on  the  national  re- 
source lands.  Finally,  title  ni  would  amend 
the  1920  Mmeral  Leasing  Act  by  providing 
States  and  local  governments  with  an  ad- 
ditional share  of  mineral  revenues  from  pub- 
lic lands  to  be  used  by  those  governments 
for  the  fxUl  range  of  governmental  serv- 
ices. As  these  services  are  normally  required 
in  advance  of  the  payment  of  the  mineral 
revenues,  title  ni  also  establishes  a  program 
of  loans  to  State  and  local  governments 
based  upon  prospective  payments  of  those 
revenues. 

Title  IV  provides  uniform  and  comprehen- 
sive authority  to  the  Secretary  to  grant 
rights-of-way  on  the  national  resource  lands 
for  such  purposes  as  roads,  trails,  canals, 
and  powerlines.  It  is  patterened  after  the 
Act  of  November  1«,  1973  (87  Stat.  67«):  but 
it  does  not  provide  new  avrthorlty  to  grant 
rights-of-way  for  oil  and  gas  pipelines  as 
this  authority  Is  contained  in  that  Act.  The 
title  contain.s  provisions  concerning,  among 
other  things,  rights-of-way  corridors  and 
the  granting  of  rights-of-way  in  common; 
terms  and  conditions  of  rights-of-way  in- 
cluding extent  of  liability  of  rights-of-way 
holders  and  the  Federal  Government;  dlvul- 
gence  of  Information  by  rights-of-way  appli- 
cants; suspenElon  or  limitation  of  rights-cf- 
way;  and  grants  of  rights-of-way  to  other 
Federal  agencies.  In  addition  this  title  per- 
mits the  Secretary  to  establish  a  cost-share 
roadbuUdlng  program  for  timber  harvesting 
on  national  resource  lan<ls  similar  to  the 
program  which  the  Forest  Service  admin- 
isters imder  the  National  Forest  Roads  and 
Trails  System  Ac-t  (78  Stat.  1089). 

Title  V  contains  a  list  of  laws  to  be  re- 
pealed or  amended.  It  explicitly  preserves 
rights  existing  under  these  laws  at  the  time 
of  enactment  of  8.  607,  as  ordered  reported. 
In  addition,  it  contains  a  series  of  savings 
clauses  to  Insiure  that  water  rights  and  water 
resources  projects.  Interstate  compacts,  State 
criminal  statues  and  police  power,  and  State 
wildlife  and  fish  responsibilities  are  not  af- 
fected by  the  bill. 

The  list  of  laws  to  be  repealed  is  specific. 
The  bill  would  not  repeal  or  or  modify  any 
law  or  segment  of  law  not  specifically  con- 
tained In  that  list.  For  example,  8.  F07,  as 
ordered  reported,  does  not  repeal  the  Desert 
Iiand  Act  (19  Stat.  377),  the  Recreation  and 
Publlo  Purposes  Act  (44  Stat.  741 ) ,  the  Color 
of  THle  Act  (46  Stat.  1069) ,  the  grazing  pro- 
TMons  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  (48  Stat. 
1360).  laws  affeetmg  the  reverted  Oregon 
and  California  Railroad  grant  lauds  and  the 


think  It  is  well  recogni7.ed,  that  this  bill, 
that  addres.ses  the  overall  issues,  that 
lay  out  the  organic  law,  as  tWs  does,  has 
been  called  for  for  a  long,  long  time  by  a 
number  of  people  who  are  students  of  the 
public  land  problems  of  the  West. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado mentioned  the  work  that  the  Pub- 
lic Land  Lew  Review  Commission  had 
done  on  this  legislation.  WhDe  I  am  cer- 
tain those  member.s,  many  of  whom  are 
still  with  us — ^would  probably  take  ex- 
ception to  particular  deficiencies  they 
might  note  or  condnnn  other  things  that 
have  been  included  in  it  but,  I  am  quite 
confident  I  can  say,  they  would  applaud 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  finally,  at  lone 
last,  is  taking  some  action  on  a  subject 


For  the  punxwe  of  clarification,  I  again 
ask  the  Senator  this  question:  Will  tfate 
legislation  affect  Uie  management  of  ttie 
O.  k  C.  lands  or  the  O.  4i  C.  formula? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  No,  the  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Tlie  management  of  these  lands 
and  the  O  le  C.  formula  are  not  affected 
by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  unprinted  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  that  it  be  considered  by  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cklk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


that  they  consider  very  important  and    unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 

of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 
Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  ainendiueut  is  as  follows: 

<1)  On  page  90,  lines  13  through  36,  and 
page  91,  lines  1  and  3,  strike  olauaee  (I)  and 
(2)  of  subsection  310(a)  and  insert  in  lieu 
tliereof  the  following  new  clauses: 

~{1)  striking  •82',i  per  centum'  In  both 
places  and  inserilng  in  lieu  thereof  '30  per 
centum"; 

"(3)  striking  •37'/2  per  centum'  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  there<rf  '60  par  centum'; 

"(3)  striking  'December  81  and  June  80' 
aud  iuterting  in  lieu  thereof  'March  31  and 
September  30';  and 

"(4)  striking  'or  subdivisions  thereof  for 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  public 
roads  or  for  the  support  of  public  schools 
or  other  public  educational  Institutions,  as 
the  lef^Elatiire  of  the  State  may  direct;'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and  its  subdivisions, 
as  the  legislature  of  the  State  may  direet 
giving  priority  to  thoee  subdivlBious  of  the 
Slate  socially  or  economically  impacted  by 
development  of  minerals  leased  imder  this 
Act,  for  (1)  planning  (2)  construction  and 
malntennace  of  public  faclli'ies,  and  (3) 
provision  of  public  servlcee;*." 

(2)  On  page  91,  lines  8,  18-14,  and  17. 
strike  '22>/i  per  centum'  each  time  It  oocun 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  '60  per  centum'. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  This  amendment.  Mr. 
President,  Is  a  perfecting  amendment  to 
section  310  of  the  bill.  Last  January  I 
Introduced  S.  507.  At  that  time  section 
310  contained  a  provision  concerning 
the  disposition  of  revenues  from  the  de- 
velopment of  shale  oU  on  the  public 
lands. 

During  the  markup  session  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen)  increased  the  percentage  of 
revenues  from  all  minerals  to  go  from 
public  lauds  to  be  distributed  to  tb« 
States  from  37.5  pei'cent  to  a  total  of  M 


certainly  long  overdue  on  the  priority  of 
the  pieces  of  legislation  that  deserve  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mex- 
CALF)  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  The  Senator  has  long  been  a 
strong  and  able  proponent  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Statxhucnt  Bt  Senator  Metcaut 

Once  again  I  wish  to  express,  in  the  strong- 
est possible  terms,  my  support  for  the  Na- 
tional Resource  Lands  Management  Act.  The 
Senate  Interior  Committee  has  reported  this 
bill  three  times.  Last  year,  the  Senate  passed 
it  by  a  vote  of  71-1.  If  the  Congress  falls  to 
enact  this  bill  this  year,  it  wiU  be  a  national 
disgrace.  Twelve  years  ago,  we  enacted  the 
Ciassihcation  and  Multiple  Use  Act  (PX. 
8S-607)  and  the  Public  Lands  Sales  Act  (Pi. 
88-608).  These  two  laws  provided  what  we 
then  described  as  urgently  needed  manage- 
ment and  disposal  authority  for  the  lands 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
through  the  Bureau  of  lAiid  Management.  At 
that  time,  it  was  our  express  intention  to 
enact  more  comprehensive  legislation  after 
the  Public  Land  Law  Coiimiisslon  filed  Its 
report.  The  Commission  report,  "One  Third 
of  the  Nation's  Land",  was  filed  in  June  of 
1970  and,  unfortunately,  the  two  1964  sta- 
tutes expired  by  their  own  terms.  Our  failture 
to  enact  permaneirt  legislation  during  the 
last  tive  years  has  left  a  gaping  hole  in  our 
national   natural  resources  policy. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  been 
working  on  a  companion  bUl  to  8.  507  for 
many  months.  I  hope  that  Senate  passage  of 
the  National  Resource  Land.s  Alanagement 
Act  win  stimulate  favorable  action  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  know  that  all 
Americans  wlio  are  concerned  about  our  pub- 
lic lands  «ill  be  focusing  their  attention  on 
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percent.  The  Senator's  amendment  also 
provided  that  the  additional  S2Jt  percent 
of  revenues  could  be  used  for  geaenl 
public  purposes  by  the  State  and  local 
governments. 

My  amendment,  which  I  introduce 
now,  would  provide  that  the  entire 
amount,  not  Just  the  additional  22.S  per- 
cent, go  for  general  public  purposes. 

The  law  as  it  now  stands  says  the 
37  y^  percent  of  revenues  going  to  the 
States  can  only  be  used  for  roads  and 
8cho<^.  I  think,  Mr.  President,  as  an  of 
us  are  well  aware,  when  ttie  States  ex- 
perience the  Impacts  of  a  so-called  en- 
ergy IxKHn — and,  of  course,  this  Is  what 
will  happen  in  the  West — ^their  needs  will 
far  exceed  roads  and  school  buildings. 
They  will  require  planning,  construction 
of  public  facilities  such  as  water  and 
sewer  lines,  provision  of  public  services 
such  as  police  and  fire  protection,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  public  matters  which 
were  not  envisaged  when  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920  was  enacted. 

So  I  urge  upon  my  colleagues  the  mer- 
its of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

There  is  no  gain  saying  the  fact  that 
the  In  way  the  amendment  is  drafted 
and  the  way  roads  and  schools  are  con- 
strued in  the  minds  of  most  people  there 
will  be  no  reason  for  any  State  to  fear 
an  adverse  impact  from  this  amendment 
if  it  becomes  law  because  of  the  possibil- 
ity that  something  might  be  taken  from 
either  roads  or  schools. 

I  know  we  have  heard  In  my  State  from 
8(Hne  members  of  the  teaching  profession 
who  are  concerned  about  the  possibility 
that  they  will  lose  funds,  Federal  funds, 
that  heretofore  have  been  depended  upon 
for  paying  the  costs  incidents  to  the  op- 
eration of  the  schools. 

I  think  it  fully  conforms  with  the  con- 
cept that  is  embodied  in  revenue-shar- 
ing to  give  the  States  the  right,  as  this 
amendment  would,  to  determine  if  a 
broader  spectrum  of  needs  is  important 
to  consider  all  of  those  needs,  and  to 
select  from  those  needs  from  time  to 
time  specific  requirements  that,  in  the 
(K>inion  of  the  State  legislatures,  are  more 
important  than  other  considerations. 
That  Is  exactly,  as  I  understand,  what 
this  amendment  does.  It  still  gives  the 
State  legislatures  full  authority.  Am  I 
right  about  that? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  sunendment  provides  full  authority, 
but  suggest  that  priority  should  obviously 
be  given  to  the  affected  locales.  In  other 
words,  take  my  State:  The  impact  is  go- 
ing to  come  primarily  west  of  the  Con- 
tinental Divide,  and  it  would  be  improper 
under  the  amendment  for  my  State  to 
spend  most  of  the  moneys  for  a  locale  on 
the  Kansas  border,  for  example. 

Mr,  HANSEN.  Yes. 

When  I  introduced  the  amendment  to 
increase  the  share  of  Federal  royalties  to 
be  returned  to  the  States  from  their  pres- 
ent 37.5  percent  to  60  percent.  I  spelled 
out  in  that  amendment,  and  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
joined  in  support  of  it,  I  recognized  that 
we  must  give  first  consideration  to  tbe 
Impact,  social  and  ec<M)omlc  Impact,  ttiat 


win   result  from   tbe  devdopment  at 

eQergy> 

Wyoming  has  <rft«itimes  been  ref  ^red 
to  as  the  Energy  State.  That  comes 
about  because  of  all  the  States 
producing  oil  and  gas  I  think  we 
rank  about  fifth  or  sixth,  some- 
place in  that  rank,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  oil  and  gas.  Our  coal  reserves  may 
be  as  great  as  are  found  in  any  other 
State.  We  are  an  important  producer  of 
uranium.  I  think  only  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  exceeds  the  production  that  an- 
nually occurs  in  the  State  of  Wyoming. 
There  are  predictions  that  before  long 
the  State  of  Wyoming  may  eclipse  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  in  the  production  of 
uranium. 

Three  States.  Colorado,  Utah,  and 
Wyoming,  have  about  all  of  the  impor- 
tant oil  shale  deposits  that  are  considered 
to  be  producible  in  the  United  States,  as 
I  imderstand  it  While  it  seems  now  that 
the  production  of  energy  from  oil  shale 
may  be  a  little  slower  in  coming  than  was 
earlier  anticipated,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  some  time  down  the  road  in  the 
future,  if  we  exhaust  or  if  the  competi- 
tive advantage  of  oil  shale  would  make  it 
economically  feasible  to  produce  it,  we 
would  have  activity  in  this  yet  largely 
untapped  source  of  energy.  There  have 
been  ongoing  projects  in  the  State  of 
Colorado  for  some  two  decades  or  more, 
I  guess,  have  there  not.  may  I  ask  the 
Senator? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  A  lot  of  work  has  been 
done.  The  technology  is  far  closer  to 
being  feasible  today  than  at  any  previous 
time,  and  yet  most  people,  as  I  imder- 
stand it,  are  in  agreement  that  there  still 
are  some  obstacles,  some  roadblocks,  to  be 
overcome  before  the  energy  companies 
get  on  with  full  scale  development  of  the 
oil  shale  resources. 

But  this  is  just  still  another  example 
of  what  the  potential  is.  When  we  tsJked 
about  energy,  I  mentioned  that  Wyom- 
ing is  oftentimes  referred  to  as  the 
Energy  State.  The  fact  is  when  we  reflect 
upon  the  situation  that  is  extant  today, 
with  America  Importing  about  40  per- 
cent, I  believe — ^roughly  that — of  all  of 
the  oil  we  use  in  the  United  States  from 
foreign  countries,  when  we  consider  the 
impact  that  would  result  if  another  oil 
embargo  were  to  be  imposed,  we  can- 
not disregard  the  importance  of  shoring 
up  our  own  domestic  energy  reserves  in 
every  feasible,  practical  way. 

I  think  the  amendment  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado 
moves  clearly  in  this  direction  in  assur- 
ing that. 

As  the  States  that  have  the  energy 
respond  to  the  Nation's  call  to  produce 
and  to  make  that  energy  available  for 
all  50,  there  is  certainly  no  doubt  that 
there  will  be  new  people  coming  in.  They 
will  be  coming  in  very  quickly.  They  will 
arrive  before  there  is  much  of  a  reflec- 
tion upward  on  the  tax  base  that  later 
on  will  occur  as  activities  get  under  way. 

The  first  thing  that  happens  is  that 
these  new  people  bring  problems  with 
them.  They  have  children  and  their  chil- 
dren need  schools.  Some  from  time  to 
time  become  ill,  the  need  for  hospitals 
Is  a  very  real  one.  Hie  requirement  that 


cities,  with  a  popolation  that  mie^t 
double  In  a  year  or  two  being  a  very  real 
one,  may  want  to  take  steps  to  expand 
other  facilities  than  roads  or  schools — 
sewers,  new  water  sjrstems  are  import- 
ant. 

The  city  of  Gillette  very  probably  will 
have  to  go  42  miles  to  find  water  that 
will  be  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  that 
municipality. 

Police  forces  are  going  to  have  to  be 
increased  and  augmented. 

The  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  addresses  all  of  these  concerns. 
It  calls  for  planning  and  it  calls  for  the 
construction  of  capital  improvements. 
That  is  not  restricted  simply  to  roads 
and  schools.  It  goes  further  in  assuring, 
to  the  extent  that  these  f  imds  are  avaU- 
able,  that  the  cities  and  municipalities 
can  also  provide  greater  personal  serv- 
ices with  the  expanded  use  to  which 
these  f  imds  may  be  put. 

I  want  to  assure  my  friend  from  Colo- 
rado that  I  whdeheartedly  support  his 
amendment.  I  hope  it  may  be  adopted. 

Mr.  HASEIELIi.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  very  much,  indeed,  and 
I  t^preciate  his  very  perceptive  observa- 
tions on  what  is  necessary  on  the  local 
scene. 

Mr.  President.  I  introduced  S.  507  on 
January  30  of  last  year.  At  that  time  sec- 
tion 310  contained  a  provision  concern- 
ing the  disposition  of  revenues  from  the 
development  of  oil  shale  on  the  public 
lands.  As  my  colleagues  know  section  35 
of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  pro- 
vides that  37^  percent  of  the  revenues 
from  mineral  leasing  on  public  lands  are 
paid  to  the  States  in  which  the  lands  in- 
volved are  located.  The  law  requires  that 
the  States  use  this  money  "for  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  public 
roads  or  for  the  support  of  public  schools 
or  other  public  educational  institutions 
as  the  legislature  of  the  State  may  di- 
rect." The  original  section  310  would 
have  amended  section  35  with  respect  to 
revenues  from  oil  shale  leases.  It  would 
permit  each  State  and  local  government 
to  use  its  share  of  oil  shale  revenues  for: 
First,  planning;  second,  construction  and 
maintenance  of  public  facilities:  and 
third,  provision  of  public  services.  I  also 
Introduced  the  provision  as  a  sepsu'ate 
bill,  S.  834.  which  passed  the  Senate  on 
April  22,  1975.  A  simUar  bill  of  mine,  S. 
3009,  passed  the  Senate  last  Congress.  I 
also  added  the  provision  to  a  second  bill, 
S.  3869,  which  also  passed  the  Senate  last 
Congress. 

These  several  efforts  manifest  my  view 
of  the  importance  of  reform  of  section  35 
of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  to  the  future 
of  Colorado  and  the  other  Western  re- 
source States. 

The  oil  shale  reserves  in  the  Green 
River  formatioa  in  Colorado,  Utah,  and 
Wyoming  contain  t^e  equivalent  of  600 
billion  barrels  of  oil — a  quantity  approxi- 
mately equivalent  to  the  entire  known 
world  reserves  of  oil.  Others  estimate  the 
reserves  may  be  as  high  as  1.3  trillion 
barrels,  a  total  which  would  be  47  times 
the  total  U.S.  reserves.  The  vast  major- 
ity of  these  deposits — approximately  80 
percent — is  on  public  lands. 

This  Nation  has  recently  embarked  on 
a  program  of  leasing  those  public  lands 
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for  the  development  of  our  shale  re- 
sources. Through  Its  prototype  lecusiug 
program  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  leased  two  5,000-acre  tracts  In  Colo- 
rado and  two  5,000-acre  tracts  In  Utah. 
Two  more  tracts  In  Wyoming  were  of- 
fered for  lease  but  were  not  accepted. 

If,  as  seems  likely,  there  is  a  substan- 
tial oil  shale  boom.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments will  have  to  provide  a  wide 
range  of  community  services  to  large 
numbers  of  new  residents.  Roads  and 
schools  are  Just  a  few  of  such  services. 
Water  and  sewer  treatment  plants, 
health  and  emergency  services,  police 
and  fire  protection,  all  must  be  consid- 
ered, planned,  and  funded. 

Once  the  Federal  law  is  changed,  local 
governments  in  the  aCfected  area  can  im- 
mediately begin  using  available  funds  to 
plan  and  provide  the  entire  range  of 
services  growtli  will  demand.  My  State, 
Colorado,  has  already  made  the  com- 
parable change  in  State  law. 

The  need  to  provide  the  necessary 
flexibility  to  State  and  local  governments 
to  use  funds  derived  from  sales,  bonuses, 
royalties,  and  rentals  of  public  lands  for 
oil  shale  development  is  obvious.  The 
local  people  will  bear  the  often  severe, 
localized  adverse  impacts  of  the  develop- 
ment of  minerals  which  will  be  of  na- 
tional benefit  in  meeting  our  energy 
needs.  The  magnitude  of  these  impacts 
were  brought  home  dramatically  to  me 
when  I  chaired  a  hearing  on  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  consequences  of  oil 
shale  development  in  Grand  Junction, 
Colo.,  on  January  19,  1974.  It  was  on  the 
record  of  this  hearing  that  section  310 
and  its  predecessors  were  developed. 

During  the  markup  of  S.  507,  section 
310  was  viewed  favorably  by  the  com- 
mittee. However,  at  the  suggestiim  of 
Soiator  Hansen,  the  section  was  ex- 
panded to  cover  all  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
revenues,  not  just  oil  shale  revenues. 
Furthermore,  an  additional  22 'b  percent 
of  the  revenue.s  would  be  provided  to  the 
States. 

This  amendment  is  similar  to  one  the 
Senate  has  already  agreed  to  this  Con- 
gress in  S.  521,  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  bin.  and  S.  391.  the  coal  leasing 
measure.  I  am  particularly  delighted  to 
note  tiiat  on  January  21,  the  House 
adopted  its  own  version  of  a  Coal  Leasing 
Act  and,  in  doing  so.  for  the  first  time 
accepted  a  provision  reforming  eecti<n) 
35  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act. 

The  committee  amendment  to  section 
310  of  S.  507  recognizes  two  things:  First, 
the  so-called  mergy  boom  will  not  be 
.Umited  to  oil  shale;  instead,  it  will  re- 
quire rapid  increases  in  coal  and  oil  and 
gas  production  in  the  West  placing  simi- 
lar strains  on  the  economy  of  commimi- 
ties  adjacent  to  coal,  oil,  and  gas  fields. 
Second,  the  impacted  communities  will 
require  a  higher  percentage  of  the  min- 
eral revenues  from  Federal  lands  if  they 
are  to  meet  the  sudden  surge  in  growth 
pressures  which  had  heretofore  inorea.«ed 
only  incrementally. 

I  believe  section  310  in  S.  507,  as  re- 
)X)rted,  had  one  flaw:  Only  the  22 '/2  per- 
cent of  revenues  newly  made  available  to 
the  States  can  be  devoted  to  the  wider 
pormlssltde  uses.  The  37  V2  percent  of 
revenues  which  the  States  have  been  re- 


ceiving under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
would  continue  to  be  usable  only  for 
schools  and  roads.  The  States  and  local 
governments  must  have  the  flexibility  to 
use  all  the  revenues  they  receive  under 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  for  any  public 
services  or  facilities  if  they  are  to  suc- 
ceed in  accommodating  the  inevitable, 
extraordinary  economic,  social,  and  en- 
vironmental effects  of  the  "energy  boom." 

My  amendment  would  permit  all  60 
percent  of  mineral  revenues  which  are 
to  be  made  available  to  the  StaU*  and  lo- 
cal governments  to  be  used  in  this  flex- 
ible mamier. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  committee 
amendment  and  ask  that  It  be  considered 
as  original  text  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
ther amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  now  move  the  adop- 
tion of  my  amendment.  I  yield  back  all 
my  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Is  there  controlled 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tliere  is 
no  controlled  time. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  tlie 
amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
tend to  ask  a  series  of  questions  about 
any  amendment  concemhig  this  bill.  I 
hasten  to  point  out  to  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  that  are  here  that  this  bill 
deals  with  federally  owned  lands  of  the 
United  States  and  at  the  present  time  55 
percent  or  more  of  those  lands  are  in 
my  State. 

We  have  some  serious  i-eservations 
about  this  bill  going  back  over  a  period 
of  years.  We  tried  to  work  out  those 
reservations  the  last  time  the  bill  was 
before  the  Seiutte. 

Api)arently,  there  is  some  question 
about  being  able  to  work  those  out  this 
year,  so  we  will  just  have  to  talk  about 
them.  Let  me  point  out  that  of  the  Fed- 
eral lands  I  am  talking  about;  that  Is, 
Federal  lands  left  after  the  land  claims 
are  settled — that  Land  Claims  Act  per- 
mits oiur  native  people  to  select  40  mil- 
lion acres  of  land — and  after  our  State 
selects  103.5  million  acres  of  land. 
Neither  of  those  processes  is  complete 
yet. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  proceed  in 
Iiaste  with  a  bill  that  could  be  interpreted 
to,  in  any  way.  impede  on  the  rights  of 
our  native  people  of  om-  State  or  upon 
some  of  the  very  critical  problems  our 
State  must  face  in  the  future. 

In  regard  to  tliis  amendment,  as  I 
understand  it,  it  has  no  impact  at  all 
upon  the  provision  that  deals  with  the 
distribution  of  revenues  from  the  Fed- 
eral lands  in  the  State  of  Alaska  to  our 
State  which,  as  the  manager  of  the  bill 
knows.  Is  different  from  those  that  af- 
fect the  17  Western  States  because 
Ala.ska  has  never  been  a  beneficiary  of  a 
I'eclamatiou  program. 

I  ask  the  manager  of  the  bill  if  that 
is  correct,  that  this  amendment  will  not 
In  any  way  impede  upon  the  present  dis- 
tribution of  funds,  any  way  change  the 


present  distiibution  of  funds  as  they  are 
derived  from  Federal  lands  in  the  State 
of  Alaska? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  The  Senator  is  correct 
It  will  not  affect  the  distribution  of  funds 
to  the  State  of  Alaska. 

I  might  mention  that  the  Governor  of 
Alaska  met  with  the  Interior  Committee 
staff  in  the  Joint  Commission's  ofQees 
in  Alaska  and  indicated  that  the  early 
adoption  of  a  BLM  Organic  Act  was  an 
important  step  to  be  taken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  d-z  lands  legis- 
lation for  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  happen  to  have  cor- 
respondence from  the  State  that  deals 
witli  the  bill  in  total  and,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  those  provisions  are  not  changed 
from  tiic  last  time  this  bill  was  before 
the  Senate.  But  am  I  correct,  I  ask  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  that  the  impact  of 
this  amendment  is  to  increase  partici- 
pation of  the  17  Western  States  to  M 
percent  and  to  remove,  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible, the  current  limitations  upon  the 
use  of  those  moneys  within  those  States? 
Is  that  the  intent  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  The  Senator  is  in  part 
correct  and  in  part  incorrect.  He  is  cor- 
i*ect  when  he  says  that  the  amendment 
broadens  the  use  of  the  money.  He  is  in- 
correct when  he  says  the  amendment  in- 
creases the  percentage  of  the  money. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Maybe  I  am  misinter- 
pi-eting  that  and  that  is  what  I  am  try- 
ing to  seek. 

I  understand  it  strikes  37  '/i  percent  and 
goes  up  to  60  percent. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  The  Senator  is  incor- 
rect. Tiiat  is  in  the  basic  committee 
amendment  and  not  my  amendmoit. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Then  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  and  I  would  like  to 
have  a  copy  of  the  amendment.  I  ask  for 
a  copy  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
w  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oi-dered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  tonporarily  lay 
aside  the  pending  amendment  so  that  I 
might  call  up  an  amendment  of  my  own. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

AMENDMENT      NO.      I3C0 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  an  amendment  No.  1360. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwoov) 
proposes  an  amendment  Ko.  1360. 

Tlie  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  65,  lines  6  and  7.  strllce  "Act  and 
coordinated"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Act. 
The  Secretary,  in". 

On  page  66.  line  7,  strike  the  comma. 

On  page  66,  line  9,  between  "law,"  and 
"with"  Insert  "coordinate  such  plana". 

On  page  68.  line  12,  strike  the  period  and 
Insert  in  Ueti  thereof  "and  consider  current 
Tise  and  nonlng  patterns  of  land  affected  by 
the  use  of  national  resource  lands  ". 
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Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  will  require  tbe  Secretary 
to  give  some  weight  to  local  and  8tat6 
land  use  planning  in  the  administration 
of  this  bill.  The  critical  words  in  the 
amendment  are  bs  follows:  "and  consider 
current  ase  and  zoning  patterns  of  land 
affected  by  the  use  of  national  resource 
lands." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  of  en- 
dorsement from  the  National  Association 
of  Counties. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Nationai.  Association  of  Coitnties, 
WaaMngton,  D.C.,  February  16, 197t. 

Hon.  BOBEBT  PACKWOOD, 

V£.  Senate, 
Woiliington,  D.C.  ■ 

Dear  Senatoh  Packwooo:  The  National  As- 
sociation of  Counties  (NACo)  supports  your 
efforts  on  behalf  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments to  amend  the  proposed  "BLM  Organic 
Act".  Your  amendments  would  require  mutfli 
needed  coordination  of  actions  on  federal 
lands  with  state  ana  local  land  use  plans. 

The  BLM  Organic  Act  (8.  507)  entitled, 
"The  National  Resources  Lands  Management 
Act"  would  establish  policiee  and  directions 
for  The  Interior  Department's  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  in  the  administration  of 
more  than  400  million  acres  of  federal  lands. 

It  Is  Important  that  this  act  Include  pro- 
Tisions  to  guarantee  federal/state/local  coor- 
dination in  the  land  planning  and  manage- 
ment process.  State  and  local  governments 
represent  the  people  and  Institutions  who 
will  be  most  directly  affectde  by  federal  plans 
and  actions  on  these  lands. 

The  amendments  you  offer  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  Implementing  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Public  Land  Law^  Review  Com- 
mission who  after  thorough  study  of  the  fed- 
eral lands,  recommended  that: 

"State  and  local  governments  should  be 
given  an  effective  rde  in  federal  ageikoy  land 
use  planning.  Federal  land  use  plans  should 
be  developed  in  consultation  with  these  gov- 
ernments, circulated  to  them  for  comments, 
and  should  conform  to  state  or  local  zoning 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible." 

The  federal  land  use  decisions  and  actions 
on  tliese  lands  have  significant  economic  and 
environmental  impacts  at  the  state  and  local 
level.  It  is  imperative  that  congress  take  ac- 
tion to  require  the  coordination  specified  by 
your  proposed  amendments. 
Sincerely, 

Ralph  L.  Tasok, 
Director  of  Federal  Affairs. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  nothing  further  to  say  upon  the 
amendment.  It  is  Just  a  request  to  the 
Secretary  that  he  consider  what  States 
and  counties  are  planning  when  he  does 
his  own  land  use  planning  with  public 
lands.  I  have  talked  with  the  manager 
of  the  bill  and  I  believe  he  has  no  objec- 
tion. I  believe  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming has  no  objection. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  correct  I  per- 
sonally consider  the  amendment  meri- 
torious. I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  for 
the  Federal  Government  with  lands  right 
next  to  coimtiee  and  municipalities,  and 
without  consideration  of  their  plans, 
without  taking  their  views  into  consid- 
eration, to  unilaterally  proceed  with  ac- 
tivities on  the  public  land.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  perceived  this  situa- 
tion. I  will  support  his  amendment. 
CXXn 2*7— Part  4 


Mr.  HANSEN.  The  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming has  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment, Mr.  President.  I  know  that  there 
were  other  Senators  planning  to  be  here. 
Because  some  Senators  had  not  known 
very  long  in  advance  that  this  bill  would 
be  called  up,  I  would  not  presume  to 
speak  for  everyone  else,  but  I  personally 
have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agi'eeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Ml-.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  so  I  can 
explain  my  difficulty  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  the  provisions  of  existing  law 
Uiat  provide  ttiat  Alaska  is  treated  dif- 
ferently from  the  western  States  and 
receives  90  percent  of  the  revenue  from 
Federal  lands  imder  this  act  that  are 
located  in  Alaska,  came  about  because 
Alaska  was  not  the  beneflclaxy  of  the 
reclamation  fund.  That  provision  that 
currently  provides  the  90  percent  is  part 
of  the  Statehood  Act  of  Alaska.  It  sasrs 
that  the  funds  that  Alaska  receives  shall 
be  distributed  according  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  State  Legislature  of  Alaska. 
There  is  no  limitation  of  any  kind  on  the 
distribution  of  those  funds  within  our 
State. 

I  am  trying  to  ascertain  whether  the 
limitation  provision  of  subsection  4  in  the 
amendment  that  is  before  us  now,  which 
permits  the  legislature  of  the  State  to  use 
the  funds  but  directing  it  to  give  priority 
to  certain  aspects,  stich  as  the  subdivi- 
sions in  the  State  that  are  .'HXiially  or 
econ<»nicaUy  Impacted  by  the  develop- 
ment of  minerals,  for  planning,  construc- 
tion or  maintenance  of  public  facilities, 
the  provision  of  public  services,  in  any 
way  applies  to  the  distribution  of  funds 
in  our  State. 

I  do  not  tiamk  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
author  of  the  amendment  to  do  that,  but 
I  am  not  clear  in  terms  of  the  way  it 
would  be  codified  in  the  existing  law,  in 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920,  as  it 
would  be  amended  by  this  amendment. 

Again  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado that  the  provision  that  we  take  our 
funds  mider  is  in  oiu"  Statehood  Act.  That 
says  that  our  legislature  has  the  absolute 
discretion  to  determine  how  those 
moneys  are  used.  I  would  like  to  be  as- 
sured that  this  amendment  does  not  in 
any  way  Impact  the  distribution  oi  funds 
within  the  State  of  Alaska  as  we  are  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  funds  available  to 
the  other  17  Western  States.  I  applaud 
that.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  intent 


of  4he  ainiaadment  with  regard  to  the 
other  Western  States.  I  want  to  make 
certain  that  as  we  increase  the  funds 
available  to  the  other  Western  States, 
we  are  not  at  the  same  time  Impeding 
the  discretion  of  our  State  legislature  in 
the  use  of  the  funds  that  come  from  the 
90  percent  of  the  Federal  receipts  on 
Federal  lands  in  the  State  of  Alaska. 

Again,  I  would  ask  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  if  he  would  tell  me  whether  this 
amendment  that  he  has  presented  would 
affect  the  pravision  of  the  Bllneral  Icas- 
ing  Act.  as  amended,  which  gives  the 
State  of  Alaska's  Legislature  the  Juris- 
diction to  use  its  ftinds  without  the  re- 
strictions that  are  contained  in  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  Presidoit,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska  said, 
the  percentage  going  to  the  State  of 
Alaska  of  such  funds  is  in  the  State- 
hood Act.  Therefore,  first.  I  would  say 
this  caimot,  and  second,  I  will  say  it  does 
not.  affect  the  distrlbufaon  to  the  State 
of  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  might  say  to  my 
friend  I  hope  he  is  right.  Hie  provision 
of  section  28  of  the  Statehood  Act 
amoids  a  prior  act  of  Congress  and  spe- 
cifically states  that  90  percent  there- 
of shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Tl-easury  to  the  State  of  Alaska  for  dis- 
position by  tbe  legislature  thereof. 

With  that  understcmding 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Staff  has  just  informed 
me  that  there  may  be  some  ambiguity.  I 
want  to  assture  the  Senator  there  was 
never  any  intention  that  there  be  an  am- 
biguity. I  am  going  to  ask  for  a  quorum 
call  while  we  make  certain  the  amend- 
ment does  not  adversely  affect  the  flexi- 
bility of  the  Alaska  Legislature  to  make 
use  of  the  revenue  it  receives.  It  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  intention  to  diminish 
that  flexibility. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mir.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR BARTLETT  ON  TUESDAY 
AND  ON  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  to- 
morrow and  on  Wednesday,  after  the  two 
leaders  or  their  designees  have  been  rec- 
ognized under  the  standing  order,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Baxtlbtt) 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes on  each  day.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quomm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  call  the  roll. 
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The  second  assistant  leglslatlre  derk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  RESOURCE  LANDS 
MANAGEMENT  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  507)  to  provide 
for  the  management,  protection,  and  de- 
velopment of  the  national  resource  lands, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  way  that  this 
amendment  will  be  placed  into  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  of  1920,  as  amended,  it 
would  permit  the  State  legislature  stiU  to 
have  the  unfettered  right  to  control  52.5 
percent  of  these  funds,  that  the  remain- 
ing 37.5  percent  would  be  guided  by  the 
amendment  that  is  now  being  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  and  that  that 
37.5  percent  would  be  subject  to  the 
priority  that  is  defined  in  subsection  (4) 
of  his  amendment. 

I  Iiave  conferred  with  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  if  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
is  prepared  to  agree  that  that  Is  the 
proper  way  this  amendment  is  to  be 
codified.  I  am  prepared  to  agree  with  him 
and  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  there  was  no  intention  in  the  basic 
bill  as  it  came  out  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee, in  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  or  in  my  amendment  to 
alter  the  basic  distribution  of  the  State 
of  Alaska.  If  the  Sentaor  from  Alaska  is 
satisfied  with  the  draftsmanship.  I  can 
certainly  speak  for  the  intent. 

lir.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  move  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
some  technical  amendments  to  the  bill 
which  I  send  to  the  desk.  I  believe  a  copy 
has  been  provided  to  the  minority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
will  state  the  amendments. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell) 
proposes  certain  technical  amendments. 

Mr.  Haskixl's  amendments  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page     .  line    ,  Insert  the  following: 

Page  68,  line  17,  strike  "means"  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "tnclndes". 

Page  61,  line  16,  between  "to"  and  "Con- 
gress" Insert  "the". 

Page  63.  line  4.  strike  "performance  bonds" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "a  performance 
bond". 

Page  63.  line  20.  between  "which"  and 
"the"  Insert  "the  Secretary  determines". 

Page  66.  Unes  6  and  6,  strike  "or  water 
quality  standards,  noise  standards,"  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  "and  water  quality  and 
nolae  standards". 


Page  71,  line  IS,  strike  "(c)"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "(c)(1)". 

Page  71,  lines  22  through  26,  strUce  the 
proviso  In  its  entirety  from  "ProiHded" 
through  and  including  "plans."  and  Insert  In 
Ueu  thereof:  "Provided.  That  a  conveyance 
of  lands  by  the  Secretary,  subject  to  such 
terms,  convenants,  conditions,  and  reserva- 
tions, shall  not  exempt  the  grantee  from 
compliance  with  applicable  Federal  or  State 
law  or  State  land  use  plans.". 

Page  78,  line  11,  strike  "lands"  and  insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "land  laws". 

Page  79.  line  2,  between  "(76  Stat.  89)  "and 
"or"  insert  a  comma. 

Page  79,  line  20,  strike  "He"  and  Insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "The  Secretary". 
Page  89,  line  4,  strike  "(1)". 
Page  89,  lines  6  and  7,  strike  "(hereinafter 
referred  to  as  advisory  committee)". 

Page  89.  strike  lines  7,  8.  and  9  In  their 
entirety  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof:  "In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  6. 
The  committee  shall  advise  the  Secretary 
concerning  the  preparation  and". 

Page  89,  line  18,  between  "and"  and  "wher- 
ever" insert  a  comma. 

Page  89,  Une  19,  between  "practicable"  and 
"in"  Insert  a  comma. 

Page  91.  line  1,  between  "planning"  and 
"(2)"  Insert  a  comma. 

Page  92.  line  17.  between  "That"  and 
"upon"  Insert  a  comma. 

Page  92,  Unes  19  and  21,  strike  the  com- 
mas. 

Page  95,  Une  2.  between  "That"  and 
"where"  insert  the  phrase  ",  except  when  the 
provisions  of  the  second  proviso  of  this  sub- 
section apply.". 

Page  96,  line  9.  strike  "should"  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "shall". 

Page  97.  Une  6.  bet«'een  "(449)-  and  "as" 
insert  a  comma. 

Page  102.  line  3.  strike  the  period  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma. 

Page  102.  line  8.  between  "to"  and  "(1)" 
Insert  a  colon. 

Page  104.  Unes  8.  and  9,  strike  the  second 
sentence  of  subsection  406(a) . 

Page  104,  line  15,  between  "If"  and  "under" 
Insert  a  comma. 

Page  104,  line  16,  between  "law"  and  "the" 
insert  a  comma. 

Page  104.  line  21,  strike  "right-of-way: 
however,  if"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "right- 
of-way.  Of,  however,". 

Page  104.  line  24,  strike  "carried  out"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "implemented". 

Page  105,  line  18.  strike  "practical"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "practicable". 

Page  109.  Item  1.  remove  space  between 
the  line  beginning  "Revised  Statute  2289" 
and  the  Une  beginning  "March  3.  1891". 

Page  110.  in  the  Une  beginning  "July  30. 
1956"  delete  "237  f.  g.  h."  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  "237f,  g,  h.". 

Page  112,  item  4,  between  the  Une  be- 
ginning "May  20,  1908"  and  the  line  begin- 
ning "May  1,  1958"  insert  the  following  new 
line  with  the  figures  aligned  in  the  proper 
columns:  "March  3.  1919",  "113",  "40-1321" 
and  "1028". 

Page  113.  Item  8.  In  the  right  hand  column 
delete  "270.  270-5."  and  "270-6.  270-7,  687a- 
1."  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "270-5.  270-6, 
270-7,  6«7a-l."  and  "270-7.".  resnectlvely. 

Page  116,  strike  the  numbers  "1"  through 
"15"  which  begin  each  of  the  Unes  below 
line  6. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing,  en  bloc,  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Cblo- 
rado. 

Tlie  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  HASKELL.  I  think  we  have  some 
further  amendments.  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  has  one.  and  I  do  not 
know  who  else  may  have  amendments. 
Would  it  be  possible  to  agree  on  a  time 
certain  at  which  we  will  start  voting  on 
all  amendments,  and  then  subsequently 
on  the  bill? 

For  example,  would  4  o'clock  this  after- 
noon be  acceptable  as  a  time  after  which 
we  could  unanimously  agree  there  would 
be  no  further  amendments,  but  we  could 
start  voting  on  the  amendments  that  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Alaska  wants  to 
offer?  I  think  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
has  an  amendment,  and  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClurk)  has  one. 
I  am  just  trying  to  establish  a  time 
for  voting. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  If  I  may 
respond,  let  me  say  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion at  all  to  try  to  delay  final  action 
on  the  legislation  before  us.  We  had  not 
had  it  scheduled,  though,  as  I  under- 
stand, on  the  calendar;  am  I  right  about 
that? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  As  a  consequence,  I  am 
trying  my  best  to  see  that  everyone  who 
has  expressed  an  interest  one  way  or  the 
other  has  an  opportunity  to  be  on  the 
floor.  Some  Senators  are  attending  other 
meetings,  and  we  are  trying  to  get  in 
touch  with  them.  As  quickly  as  they  can 
be  notified  and  are  able  to  come  to  the 
floor  or  make  their  wishes  known,  I 
should  think  we  could  move  forward.  But 
I  would  have  to  object  imtU  we  can  hear 
from  them.  It  may  be  that  in  another  10 
minutes  I  will  have  heard,  and  they  can 
either  come  in  or  say  what  they  would 
like  to  have  done,  and  I  would  then  have 
no  objection;  but  right  at  the  moment, 
not  knowing  what  their  plans  may  be,  I 
would  have  to  object,  and  I  do  so  reluc- 
tantly. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  understand.  Mr. 
President,  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  agree  to  vote  on  his  amend- 
ment not  later  than  3 :30. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  not  think  I  could 
make  that  agreement.  Mr.  President.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  just  Informed 
me  of  something  I  had  net  been  in- 
formed of  before,  and  that  is  an  apparent 
change  in  the  position  of  the  State  of 
Alaska,  or  Its  administration,  at  least, 
with  regard  to  this  bill.  I  would  say  I 
could  make  no  agreement  until  that 
matter  is  straightened  out.  The  Gov- 
ernor hapi>ens  to  be  in  town;  perhaps  we 
might  be  able  to  vote  on  that  section  to- 
morrow. But  I  have  a  series  of  amend- 
ments I  would  be  happy  to  outline  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  No;  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska,  but  I  think  perhaps  it 
would  be  Just  as  well  to  take  them  as 
they  come  up. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  117.  beginning  with  Une  4,  delete 
subsection  (b). 
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,  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  deals  with  a  subsection  that 
would  repeal  Revised  Statute  2477. 

Our  State  has  taken  the  position  that 
this  repealer  is  unnecessaiy,  since  that 
section  refers  to  "public  lands."  and  the 
definition  of  "pubUc  lands"  Is  now 
changed  by  this  bill,  and  that  act  would 
not  be  applicable  to  the  new  natural 
resoui'ces  lands. 

But  the  past  administration  in  my 
State  urged  us  to  oppose  the  repealer 
because  of  the  manner  in  which  it  would 
be  applied  to  our  State.  It  would  affect 
our  State  adveraely,  we  believe,  because 
it  would  be  difflcult  to  establish  valid 
rights-of-way  over  existing  public  roads 
which  have  historic  uses. 

I  might  state  to  the  Senate  tha  i  again 
this  year  I  was  informed  that  the  State 
of  Alaska  had  deep  concern  over  this  pro- 
vision. I  shall  quote  from  a  letter  that  I 
received  from  the  commissioner  of  high- 
ways, Walter  B.  Parker.  He  stated: 

However,  of  critical  concern  to  us  Is  repeal 
of  the  act  providing  for  section  Une  rights 
of  way.  It  is,  and  has  been,  the  adamant  po- 
sition of  Alaska  that  repeal  of  the  law  Is  un- 
(xmstitutional.  The  grant  was  made  by  Con- 
gress and  constructively  accepted  by  the 
State.  To  void  this  action  now  Is  a  taking  of 
property  rights  wlthont  due  process  of  law. 

These  rights  of  way  have  hlstorlcaUy  pro- 
vided a  base  for  both  public  and  private 
access.  The  existence  of  these  rights  has  been 
well  recognized  and  played  a  significant  role 
in  both  land  development  and  transportation 
plamilng.  We  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly 
our  position  that  repeal  of  the  rights  of  way, 
though  unconstitntlonal,  would  create  a 
chaotic  situation. 

It  Is  also  diBconoertlng  to  see  the  Federal 
Ck>vemment  entering  Into  competition  with 
the  popiUace  In  land  sales. 

That  goes  into  another  section,  I  might 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  that 
we  will  have  an  amendment  on. 

Itie  commissioner  of  highways  has 
also  expressed  concern  with  the  part  of 
the  bill  that  giveil  BLM  enforcement  au- 
thority and  states: 

This  may  be  a  problem  In  other  States, 
but  in  Alaska  they  are  exercising  almost  au- 
tonomoxis  authority  as  tt  is. 

He  questions  whether  statutory  au- 
thority is  necessary  or  appropriate. 

With  regard  to  the  particular  amend- 
ment, I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  wHl  recognize  what  the  prob- 
lem is.  because  the  old  revised  statute 
2477  has  been  used  and  has  been  used 
excessively  In  the  West.  It  has  been  used 
in  many  ways,  and  we  feel  that  since  it 
applies  only  to  those  areas  in  the  future, 
if  the  Senator  from  Colorado  would  be 
willing  to  devise  an  amendment  wlilch 
would  make  certain  that  it  does  not  re- 
peal tlie  revised  statute  2477  but  states 
that  prospectively  the  rights  that  could 
accrue  in  the  future  imder  revised  stat- 
ute 2477  are  terminated.  I  think  the 
State  of  Alaska's  interest  could  be  pro- 
tected. 

But  we  are  a  State  in  its  infancy.  We 
are  still  now  getting  to  the  point  where 
we  are  putting  roads  across  where  the 
trails  were,  and  the  trails  were  laid  out 
under  a  revised  statute  2477  which,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  provided  a  procedure 
UQder  which  one  did  not  have  to  ten  any- 
one he  was  going  to  do  it.  He  simply  had 


to  do  it.  Xf  he  did  it  under  pul)Uc  au- 
ttaortty  and  crossed  public  lauds,  he 
created  a  rlG^t. 

Now  we  are  saying  that  that  is  re- 
pealed. Further  use  of  those  lands,  that 
have  been  used  admittedly  by  a  very 
sparse  population,  and  are  needed  for 
continued  public  access  according  to  our 
State,  is  in  Jeopardy  if  2477  is  repealed. 

I  am  sm-e  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
would  have  no  intent  of  leaving  our  State 
in  the  position  where  this  would  hap- 
pen. I  say  that  probably  in  all  the  other 
Western  States  where  2477  was  used  that 
use  has  ripened  now  into  some  sort  of 
a  road  that  has  standing  in  a  State  roads 
system.  Omti  unfortunately  has  not  in  all 
circumstances. 

Mr.  HASBLELL.  Mr.  President,  will  tJie 
Senator  yidd  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HASKEXX.  The  section  in  2477 
tliat  the  Senator  refers  to  says: 

Tbe  right  of  way  for  the  construction  of 
highways  over  public  lands  not  served  for 
public  uses  is  granted. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  repeals  that 
section,  but  there  is  absolutely  no  inten- 
tion to  repeal  it  retroactively  and  to  take 
away  any  right  that  any  perB<m  may  have 
acquired  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation,  pursuant  to  the  section  I  read. 
It  is  a  prospective  repealer. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  that  I  am  happy  to  have 
that  statement,  and  I  think  perhaps  we 
could,  if  he  would  be  willing  to  do  so, 
make  that  plain  by  a  proviso  on  s€»ction 
^b) ,  if  that  is  the  situation.  A£^in,  tiiere 
has  been  no  mapping  of  the  roads,  or 
rights-of-way,  which  are  in  some  areas 
merely  trails  at  the  present  time.  In  order 
to  prove  the  existence  of  the  public's 
claim  under  2477  at  some  time  In  the 
future,  when  2477  is  repealed,  it  appears 
to  our  Highways  Department  as  if  we  are 
giving  them  an  impossible  task,  and  they 
have  taken  the  position  that  the  repealer 
could  be  Interpreted  retroactively,  and  If 
It  were  interpreted  retroactively  It  would 
be  unconstitutional. 

I  appreciate  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado.  Does  he  object  to 
what  I  shall  call  a  savings  clause  to  the 
effect  that  nothing  in  this  repealer  shall 
affect  the  rights  of  any  State,  or  person, 
who  is  acting  pursuant  to  that  statute 
prior  to  the  date  of  this  act? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mir.  HASKELL.  Mr,  President,  I  have 
no  objection. 

I  can  the  Senator's  attention  to  page 
105  of  the  bin,  section  502,  which  states: 

All  actions  by  the  Secretary  tmder  this  act 
sliall  be  subject  to  valid  existing  rights. 

Maybe  that  is  not  quite  good  enough. 
I  do  not  think  It  Is. 

No.  I  am  very  pleased  to  put  In  section 
405(b)  after  the  word  "section"  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  foUorwlng  statute  Is  repealed  in  its 
entirety  subject  to  valid  existing  rights: 

If  that  satisfies  the  Senator,  I  shaU 
be  pleased  to  put  it  in  there,  or  put  it 
at  the  beginning  of  subsection  fb) .  But 
there  Is  no  intention  to  jeopardize  pre- 
existing rights. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  vp- 
preciate  the  Senator's  courtesy,  ajod  I  am 
trying  to  figure  out  whether  that  offer, 
which  is  graciously  given,  meets  the  re- 
quest that  came  to  me  from  the  State 
administration.  It  raises  the  question  of 
when  does  the  exercise  of  the  grants  un- 
der 2477  give  rise  to  that  phantom 
phrase  "valid  existing  rigiht." 

It  is  iny  imderstanding  that  a  State  or 
a  local  subdivision  under  2477  did  not 
have  to  give  notice  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  the  exercise  of  the  power. of 
that  statute. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  I  think  that 
there  is  no  way  we  can  take  care  of  every 
conceivable  factual  situation  here.  I  can 
see  that  the  question  as  to  whether  there 
is  a  valid  preexisting  right  is  a  matter 
of  litigation.  But  I  do  not  know  how  else 
to  do  it  except  to  say  that  we  are  not 
taking  away  any  rights  the  folks  may 
have  gotten  under  that  section  and  sim- 
ply leave  it  at  that 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  pro- 
ceeded tocall  the  roU. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WitJbout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and  I 
are  both  acting  in  very  good  faith  in 
trying  to  protect  tiie  rights  that  have 
accrued  under  2477  prior  to  the  date  of 
this  act,  and  that  is  our  sole  intoit.  We 
understand  tliat  the  future  wm  be  dif- 
ferent, but  we  want  to  make  certain  tiiat 
however  those  rights  were  instituted  in 
the  past,  they  are  protected.  I  state  to 
the  Senator  that  it  is  my  understanding 
tliat  until  recent  years,  it  was  possible 
to  acquire  rights  under  2477  without 
notice.  At  some  time  in  recent  history, 
there  has  been  a  procedure  whereby  the 
notice  would  have  to  be  given  in  order 
to  have  a  vaUd  right  under  2477. 

I  just  wish  to  state — and  I  hcH^e  the 
Senator  will  agree — tliat  if  a  notice  Ls 
required  to  prevent  the  actual  occupancy 
of  land,  that  is  a  pro  forma  thing  tiiat 
woidd  not  affect  the  utilization  of  lands 
which  previously  have  been  utilized  for 
pubUe  purposes  under  2477  in  the  West- 
em  States,  and  particularly  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  we  should  make  eiear 
legislative  history  that  we  are  not  at- 
tempting to  take  away  any  pre-existing 
legal  rights.  I  hesitate  to  make  a  state- 
ment such  as  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
wants  me  to  do,  because,  perhaps  by 
virtue  of  making  that  statement,  I  may 
be  redefining  what  is  a  valid,  existing 
legal  right. 

So  I  prefer  merely  to  say  that  this 
repealer  does  not  affect  any  validly  exist- 
ing legal  rights  acquired  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  law. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  this  bin  has  not  passed  the  House 
yet.  

Mr.  HASKELL.  That  is  my  under- 
standing, too. 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  It  would  normally  leave 
about  90  days  for  such  matters  to  be  filed. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator's  statement. 
I  just  want  to  make  certain  that  we  have 
time  to  get  whatever  notices  or  declara- 
tions have  to  be  placed  on  file  with  re- 
spect to  rights  that  have  been  used  under 
tradition  in  the  vast  areas  of  my  State, 
without  compliance  with  the  technical 
notice  provisions. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  is  the  modification  at 
the  desk  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ml*. 
FAKNm) .  If  the  Senator  has  withdrawn 
his  amendment,  he  may  send  another 
amendment  to  the  desk,  or  he  may  mod- 
ify his  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  modify  my  amend- 
ment to  Incorporate  the  words  used  by 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  that  It  would 
be  better  to  withdraw  the  amendment 
and  send  another  amendment  to  the 
desk. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Very  well. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw the  amendment,  and  I  .send  to  the 
desk  another  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn.  The  clerk  will 
state  the  new  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Tbe  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
proposes  an  amendment:  On  page  117,  line  6. 
Hfter  the  word  "entirety"  add  the  following: 
",  subject  to  valid  existing  rights" 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
support  that  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  tlie  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
another  amendment  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
proposes  an  amendment:  On  page  108  after 
line  19,  Insert  tbe  following: 

(B)  as  amending,  limiting  or  infringing 
on  existing  laws  providing  grants  of  land  to 
the  Individual  states. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
another  item  that  was  raised  by  the 
State  administration.  We  take  the  posi- 
tion that  the  definition  of  "natural  re- 
sources lands "  as  it  appears  in  the  bill 
raises  questions  about  the  lands  that  will 
be  avttilable  for  selection  by  Western 
States,  particularly  by  our  State. 

Under  this  definition,  the  lands  In- 
clude not  only  those  lands  which  are  cur- 
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rently  administered  through  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  but  also  those 
which  hereafter  will  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  through  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legblative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  withdraw  that 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Mill  be  stated. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  92,  strike  out  Hues  13  through  35. 
On  page  93,  line  1,  strike  out  "(c)"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "(b) ". 

Mr.  McCTLURE.  Mr.  Prc.<iident,  this 
amendment  .simply  deals  with  the  second 
section  of  the  section  deaUng  with  the 
question  of  the  steel  mining  claims.  This 
question  was  debated  at  some  length  in 
the  committee,  and  I  raised  some  of  the 
doubts  that  I  have  about  this  language 
In  the  discussion  in  committee. 

In  essence,  what  the  bill  does  Is  say 
that  if  there  is  an  impatented  mining 
claim  on  the  public  domain — this  refers 
only,  of  course,  to  the  public  lands  that 
are  not  within  some  other  management 
unit,  particularly  the  Forest  Service 
lands  that  would  not  be  affected  by  this 
bill,  as  I  understand  it — they  would  have 
to  proceed  to  patent  within  10  years  or 
relinquish  the  claim.  The  language  says 
they  wiU  be  presumptively  concluded  at 
the  end  of  that  10-year  period  if  they 
have  not  applied  for  and  gone  to  patent 
on  the  land. 

This  to  me  is  wrong  for  two  reasons: 
One  is  that  we  do  need  to  look  at  the 
question  of  stale  claims,  but  we  need  to 
do  it  in  the  broad  context  of  general 
public  policy  that  applies  to  all  of  the 
national  resource  lands,  not  just  those 
that  are  managed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.  It  should  not  be  addressed 
piecemeal  by  applying  a  comprehen.sive 
change  that  applies  only  to  about  half 
of  the  public  lands.  If  it  is  a  good  policy 
It  ought  to  be  applied  to  all.  and  If  It  is 
not  a  good  policy,  it  should  not  be  applied 
to  any. 

Second.  I  think  It  errs  In  two  direc- 
tions :  One.  that  it  would  force  people  to 
go  to  patent  who  hold  unpatented  claims 
that  might  otherwise  not  go  to  patent, 
and  that  would  then  foreclose  us  of  the 
possibility  of  dealing  in  a  much  more 
constructive  way  with  the  issue  of  min- 
erals rights  in  public  lands. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  be  moving  in  the 
direction  of  revising  the  mining  statutes 
of  the  United  States  so  that  i>eople  who 
have  minerals  rights  in  the  public  lands 
can  be  protected  in  those  minerals  rights 


without  necessarily  being  forced  to  go  to 
a  fee  simple  patent  on  the  land,  which  is 
the  case  that  exists  now,  and  would  be 
forced  Into  that  action  by  this  section  of 
the  bill. 

I  think  that  is  exactly  the  direction  we 
do  not  want  to  go.  We  should  be  trying 
to  preserve  to  the  people  the  right  to  th* 
mhierals  interests  for  a  variety  of  public 
policy  reasons,  and  also  perhaps  for  a 
constitutional  reason  In  regard  to  the 
vesting  of  property  rights. 

We  also  ought  to  be  trying  to  avoid 
their  using  the  mineral  rights  route  to 
gain  title  to  public  lands  to  be  used  for 
other  purposes.  Most  of  the  people  whom 
I  know,  who  are  involved  in  this  sort  of 
problem  on  the  public  lands,  do  not  really 
want  to  have  to  go  to  patent  on  a  fee 
simple  basis  or  they  would  have  done  so 
a  long  time  ago.  But  we  will  force  them 
to  do  that,  and  then  the  land  can  be  con- 
verted to  any  other  use  they  desire.  That, 
I  believe,  even  the  critics  of  the  mining 
laws  would  find  an  undesirable  result. 

The  oiily  thing  tliat  can  be  said  for  this 
provision  of  the  pending  bill  on  the  other 
side  is  well,  at  least,  it  will  only  happen 
for  the  next  10  years.  But  an  awful  lot  of 
barns  will  be  broken  Into  and  an  awful 
lot  of  horses  will  be  out  of  the  bams 
within  the  next  10  years,  in  my  opinion, 
if  we  persLst  In  this  approach  in  trying 
to  force  a  change. 

The  other  side  of  it,  I  think,  is  that  It 
betrays  a  fundamental  misconception  of 
the  mining  industry  in  this  country.  The 
thing  I  have  been  groping  for  In  the  10 
years  I  have  been  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  this  regard  is  to  find  a 
way  in  which  we  can  recognize  the  legiti- 
mate minerals  interest  on  a  fluctuating 
market,  and  recognizing  that  at  some 
periods  of  time  that  minerals  interest 
may  justify  a  mining  operation,  and  in  a 
different  condition  of  the  minerals  mar- 
ket there  would  have  to  be  a  suspension 
of  the  mining  operation. 

This  w  ill  require  us  to  cut  off  some , 
mining  claims  that  in  diflferent  market ' 
conditions  would  be  obviously  a  very  ap- 
propriate claim  uix)n  the  minerals  re- 
sources of  this  country.  So  I  think  it 
moves  in  the  wrong  direction  for  a 
variety  of  reasons. 

I  know  in  the  committee  my  argu- 
ments were  turned  down  because  there 
was  a  stronger  thrust  on  the  side  of, 
"Well,  let  us  get  a  finality,  let  us  get  to  an 
end.  to  this  question.  Let  us  bring  about 
a  conclusion." 

Instead  I  think  what  we  are  doing  is 
moving  in  the  wrong  direction  and  re- 
moving one  of  the  greatest  pressures  that 
I  know  of  for  a  basic  revision  of  the  min- 
ing laws.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  in  this 
body  who  does  not  recognize  ttie  need  for 
a  basic  revision  of  the  minhig  laws  of  this 
country.  We  ought  to  be  holding  hearings 
instead  on  that  question. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf)  ,  who  has  been  very  active 
in  this  for  a  number  of  years,  has  urged 
that  we  do  the  same  thing,  that  we  move 
towards  looking  at  all  of  the  problems 
that  are  Involved  In  the  mining  statutes, 
and  to  resolve  them  in  a  piece  of  com- 
prehensive legislation  that  does  not  sim- 
ply look  at  a  narrow  i>art  of  the  problem 
but  looks  at  the  much  larger  problem  muI 
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solves  it  not  just  for  a  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  but  for  all  of  the  public  lands. 

So,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  it  seems  to 
me  we  can  constructively  delete  this  par- 
ticular portion  of  this  bill  and  leave  that 
question  to  a  better  discussion  and  a 
better  context  and  come  up  with  a  better 
answer  than  the  rather  arbitrary  and,  I 
think,  very  imprecise  bludgeon  that  is 
being  used  here  against  the  problem  of 
unpatented  mining  claims  on  the  public 
domain. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  of 
course  I  could  join  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  in  saying  the  mining 
laws  of  this  country  need  revision  and, 
indeed,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf)  has  introduced  a  bUl  for  that 
purpose,  and  I  am  sure,  he  will  have 
hearings  on  it  as  soon  as  time  permits. 

This,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  ratlier 
simple  housekeeping  measure  to  keep  the 
title  to  public  lands  reasonably  unclut- 
tered. It  merely  says  that  witliin  2  years 
an  mipatented  mining  claim  should  be 
filed  with  the  Bui*eau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment so  that  you  can  go  to  some  central 
place  and  find  out  what  the  state  of  the 
title  in  public  lands  is  rather  than  having 
to  go  to  every  county  courthouse  within 
the  area. 

Secondarily,  it  says  within  a  10-year 
period  you  should  proceed  from  claim  to 
patent,  but  gives  an  out  that  says  if  you 
camiot  obtain  a  mineral  survey,  why,  you 
can  get  an  extension. 

To  me  it  is  a  very  simple  housekeeping 
measure.  I  would  oppose  the  Senator's 
amendment,  but  I  certainly  would  sup- 
port his  statement  that  the  general  im- 
pact of  the  mining  laws  of  this  counti-y 
should  Ije  reviewed. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  might  I 
just  respond  in  this  way :  I  think  to  say  it 
is  a  simple  measure  is  simply  to  avoid 
confronting  tJae  complexity  of  the  min- 
ei-als  industry.  We  want,  and  always  have 
wanted,  and  I  do  not  think  anyone  yet 
has  said  that  we  do  not  want,  to  have 
private  interests  explore  for  and  locate 
the  minerals  values  on  our  public  lands. 
We  have  not  yet  gotten  to  the  point  of 
saying  that  all  of  the  minerals  on  the 
public  lands  are  going  to  be  developed 
by  the  Federal  Government,  period,  and 
I  hope  we  do  not  get  to  that  point. 

But  if  we  are  not  moving  In  that  di- 
rection, if  that  Is  not  our  ultimate  aim. 
tlien  we  ought  not  to  be  in  the  position  of 
denying  the  incentives,  the  motivation  to 
the  individual  enterprise  person  who 
may  be  out  there  looking. 

Most  of  the  mineral  discoveries  on  the 
public  land  In  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try have  been  made  by  small  prospectors. 
Their  exploitation,  their  development, 
may  be  made  by  one  of  the  minerals 
giants.  But  very  nearly  all  of  the  major 
finds  have  been  made  by  some  individual 
looking  on  his  own  time  and  Investing 
his  own  time  and  money  to  discover 
whether  there  was  something  there.  He 
had  to  do  It  under  the  context  that  if  he 
discovered  something,  and  there  was  an 
economic  value,  he  was  going  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  get  a  return  on  the  in- 
vestment of  his  time,  effort,  and  money 
and,  for  those  rettsons,  it  seems  to  me  we 
ought  not  to  move  in  the  directicMi  of 
discouraging  that  but  we  ought  to  move 
!n  the  direction  of  encouragliur  It 


I  would  also  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  that  my  amendment  does  not 
delete  the  provision  that  calls  for  re- 
cordation of  tlie  claim.  I  have  some 
doubts  as  to  whether  it  is  necessary,  but 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  burdensome,  suflB- 
ciently  burdensome,  upon  the  claimant 
that  we  ought  to  avoid  taking  that  step 
when  there  Is  a  very  clear  value  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  land  mtm- 
ager  in  having  them  filed  in  one  place.  I 
am  wilUug  that  we  take  that  step. 

But  again  I  think  the  other  provision  is 
counteiproductive  rather  than  produc- 
tive. The  Senator  has  made  reference  to 
the  legislation  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  <Mr.  Metcalf*.  I  would 
call  his  attention  also  to  S.  309  which  I 
have  introduced,  which  is  similar  to  leg- 
islation I  have  introduced  periodically 
over  the  last  9  years  in  either  the  House 
or  the  Senate. 

I  hope  that  sometima  Congress  will 
address  itself  to  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems involved  rather  than  looking  at 
some  of  the  superficial  ones  and  dealing 
with  them  piecemeal. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  merely  mention  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  that  the  10-year 
pi-ovlslon  Is  far  more  liberal  than  the 
admhiisti-ation's  suggested  3-year  provi- 
sion or  the  original  S.  507  version,  which 
placed  a  5-year  cutoff  on  claims. 

I  guess  the  Senator  and  I  look  at  it 
differently.  I  look  at  it  as  a  housekeeping 
measm'e  and  he  looks  at  it  as  something 
of  substance,  that  is  all^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoi"um  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  the  Senate  as  a  whole  will  prob- 
ably follow  the  lead  of  the  committee.  If 
we  have  a  rollcall  on  this,  I  would  an- 
ticipate that  the  majority  of  them  walk- 
ing through  these  doors  would  never 
have  heard  of  this  question  before  and 
would  be  very  apt  to  follow  the  lead  of 
the  committee  under  those  circum- 
stances. 

Under  those  circumstances.  I  think  It 
is  likely  that  the  result  can  be  forecast. 

In  the  expectation  that  this  matter 
might  be  considered  somewhat  differ- 
ently in  the  other  body  and  with  the  full 
confidence  that  we  can  move  foi"ward  on 
a  comprehensive  bill,  perhaps  before 
this  bill  has  passed  and  becomes  law.  I 
am  suggesting,  therefore,  it  might  be 
varied  by  subsequent  legislation  or  con- 
ference between  the  Senate  and  the  other 
bodiy  on  the  organic  act,  and  I  will  with- 
draw the  amendment  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  N^ithdrawn. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  that  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 


The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McCluee) 
proposes  an  amendment: 

On  page  94,  line  12.  after  the  period  add 
following:  "Congress  further  directs,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provisions  of  this 
Act,  neither  tbe  Secretary  nor  any  agency 
bead  by  regulation,  by  stipulation  or  con- 
ditions for  right-of-way  grants  or  renewals, 
or  by  any  other  means,  shall,  except  as  ex- 
pressly authorized  by  statute,  use  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  as  land- 
owner to  accomplish.  Indirectly,  public  policy 
objectives  unrelated  to  protection  or  use  of 
the  national  resoiirce  lands." 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr  Pi-esident,  tliis  is 
not  a  matter  of  first  impression  on  th? 
floor  of  the  Senate.  It  has  been  offered 
on  two  other  pieces  of  legislation  in  the 
past,  was  adopted  on  one  and  rejected 
on  the  other. 

It  was  adopted  on  the  one  because  the 
opponents  of  this  language  were  mi- 
aware  that  there  would  be  substantial 
support  for  it.  With  Senator  Buckley 
offering  on  the  last  bill,  supported  by 
Mr.  Stevens  and  others,  we  were  able  to 
get  this  amendment  adopted. 

What  it  simply  says  is  that  the  power 
or  the  Federal  Government  to  manage 
the  lands  or  to  grant  or  withhold  certain 
privileges  on  the  lands  shall  not  be  given 
by  that  power  to  manage  the  authority 
to  do  things  which  are  not  provided  by 
statute. 

In  many  of  our  States  where  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  a  dominant  land- 
holder, or  a  majority  landholder,  or  a 
substantial  minority  landholder,  they 
can  affect  public  policy  In  ways  which 
are  not  provided  for  by  statute  simply  by 
granting  or  withholding  the  conditions 
under  which  the  public  land  may  or  may 
not  be  used. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  said  on  the  floor  of  this  Senate  in 
the  last  2  or  3  years  about  misuse  of  Ex- 
ecutive authority.  If  ever  we  saw  an  ex- 
ample of  an  administrative  agency  that 
has  in  the  past  been  willing  to  use  au- 
thority to  attain  arbitrary  ends,  it  seems 
to  me  It  is  true  In  this  area. 

While  we  may  in  some  Instances  like 
the  results  of  that  abuse  of  authority,  we 
should  guard  against  granting  that  kind 
of  power  to  executive  agencies. 

The  argument  has  been  used,  and  I  am 
always  amazed  by  it.  that  this  would 
somehow  hamstring  the  Executive.  We 
do  not  know  what  it  is  the  Executive 
might  want  to  do  and,  therefore,  this 
might  keep  him  from  doing  It. 

Yet,  all  the  amendment  says  is  that 
we  cannot  abuse  the  authority  granted 
here  to  achieve  something  that  is  not 
specifically  provided  for  by  statute  some- 
where else.  That  is  all  it  says. 

Everyone  then  tries  to  come  in  and 
say  that  is  some  kind  of  a  pernicious 
amendment  seeking  to  deprive  them  of 
some  legitimate  power  they  might  want 
at  some  time  in  the  future  to  use  for 
good  ends. 

I  have  always  asked  the  question, 
"What  power  is  It  that  you  want  the  ad- 
ministration to  use  that  is  not  provided 
for  by  statute,  what  aims  do  you  want 
the  administration  to  achieve  that  are 
not  provided  for  by  statute?  If ,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  you  want  the  administration 
to  have  the  authority  to  achleive  things 
that  are  not  provided  for  by  statute,  to 
ncerclse  authority  not  provided  for  by 
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statute,  what  you  are  really  asking  for 
Is  a  dictatorship." 

I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  understand 
why  it  is  that  people  are  afraid  of  cir- 
cumscribing the  authority  of  the  Execu- 
tive. 

We  are,  I  would  hope,  in  this  year  of 
the  Bicentennial,  looking  back  at  what 
the  revolution  was  all  about.  If  I  under- 
stand, the  thing  that  motivated  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  the  people 
that  revolted  against  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land, it  was  the  abuse  of  authority  by  the 
Government  and  the  Constitution  was 
written  as  a  limitation  on  the  power  of 
a  central  government. 

Here  we  have  seen  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  a  majoiity  voting  to  give  the  ad- 
ministration an  unbridled  authority  to 
do  things  wliich  they  cannot  even  imag- 
ine now  that  they  might  want  to  do,  and 
they  have  said  so  specifically.  "We  do 
not  want  you  to  pass  this  amendment  be- 
cause it  might  deprive  them  of  doing 
something  they  want  to  do  in  the  future 
and  we  do  not  know  what  that  might  be." 

I  hope  that  on  the  argument,  in  the 
spirit  of  '76  and  applying  it  to  1976  as 
well  as  1776,  we  would  try  again  to  make 
the  administration  the  administi-ator  of 
laws  passed  by  Congress,  and  not  the 
executive  authority  exercising  their  dis- 
cretion to  do  good  as  they  see  good  to  be 
in  the  absence  of  authority  given  by  the 
Congress  and  in  the  absence  of  a  goal 
prescribed  by  Congress. 

This  Is  a  recommendation  which  was 
made  by  the  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion as  they  filed  their  report,  that  this 
kind  of  a  limitation  ought  to  be  placed 
upon  the  authority  of  the  executive  agen- 
cies. 

It  is  in  that  spirit  I  offer  it.  Not  at  all 
to  take  away  any  legitimate  authority 
of  the  executive,  but  to  precisely  and 
definitely  state  that  the  executive 
agency  cannot  misuse  authority  in  the 
guise  of  management  of  public  lands. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
point  out  that  this  particular  amendment 
is  opposed  by  the  administration,  by  the 
American  Public  Power  Association,  and 
by  a  list  of  17  environmental  organiza- 
tions. 

It  was  defeated  in  committee,  I  believe, 
six  times. 

It  was  defeated  on  the  floor  In  the 
debate  on  S.  507's  predecessor  last  Con- 
gress. The  Senator  said  it  was  adopted 
at  one  time  as  part  of  the  Alaska  pipe- 
line bill  but  I  believe  it  was  removed  la 
conference.  Am  I  correct  in  that,  on  the 
Alaskan  pipeline? 

■Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  It  seems  to  me  we  have 
to  give  the  Secretary  some  discretionary 
authority.  We  cannot  spell  everythhig 
out  ahead  of  time. 

I  would  point  out  that  one  of  the  vei-y 
inliibiting  factors  in  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  it  would  prevent  the 
wheeling  of  public  power  across  private 
powerlines  and  cause  considerable 
confusion. 

With  that  brief  analysis  of  the  situa- 
tion, I  would  have  to  oppose  the  Senator's 
amendment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  It 


seems  to  me  that  if  there  has  been  an 
abuse  of  Federal  authority,  this  Is  one 
of  the  areas  in  which  that  abuse  has  oc- 
curred. It  has  occurred  repeatedly. 

The  amendment,  as  I  understand  It, 
states  that  the  Federal  authority  shall 
administer  the  laws  as  they  have  been 
spelled  out  by  the  Congi  ess  as  they  have 
become  law. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure)  seeks  to  make  certain  that  there 
is  not  an  abuse,  that  there  is  not  any  ca- 
priciousness  displayed  by  a  Federal  ad- 
ministrator or  authority  in  applying  the 
law  of  the  land.  A  lot  of  times  someone 
in  a  position  of  power,  maybe  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior,  the  SecretaiT  of  Agricul- 
ture or  anyone  else — and  this  law,  of 
course,  would  apply  primarily  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior — may  be  ap- 
proached by  any  niunber  of  people  who 
have  some  specific  goal  or  ideal  in  mind 
that  they  find  very  laudatory.  Indeed,  It 
could  very  well  be  that  it  sounds  fine  to 
the  average  person,  until  one  under- 
stands and  examines  all  of  the  facts. 

This  is  to  make  certain  that  in  that 
kind  of  a  situation  a  person  vested  with 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  law  does  not 
take  an  action  tliat,  in  his  own  mind  and 
own  conscience,  he  could  Justify  as  being 
good,  as  being  in  the  public  interest  and 
having  wide  public  support,  without  any 
law  calling  for  such  an  action  being 
taken. 

I  believe  that  is  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  trying  to  achieve, 
to  make  sure  that  Federal  administrators 
follow  the  Federal  law.  I  Just  believe  that 
if  we  were  to  follow  that  rule  more  closely 
we  would  have  less  frustration  being  ex- 
hibited by  citizens  generally.  There  would 
not  be  the  dilemma  that  oftentimes  faces 
an  Individual  when  he  Is  caught  up  in 
redtape  and  somebody  says,  "You  have 
to  do  thus  and  so  before  you  can  do  what 
you  want  to  do,"  which  Is  called  for  In 
the  law. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  might  be  persuaded  to  take  this 
amendment  to  conference,  to  give  our 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cap- 
itol an  opportimlty  to  deal  with  it  and 
let  them  participate  with  us  in  deciding 
whether  or  not  It  should  be  Included.  It 
seems  to  me  there  is  much  merit  In  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ment of  my  friend  from  Wyoming,  but  in 
view  of  the  remarks  I  previously  made  as 
to  the  opponents  of  this  amendment, 
plus  the  necessity  of  vesting  what  I  con- 
sider some  discretion  within  the  Secre- 
tary, I  reluctantly  have  to  oppose  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  from  Colorado  might 
agree  to  letting  us  have  a  voice  vote.  I 
think  by  historical  precedent  in  this  body, 
and  by  looking  around  the  body,  I  can 
confidently  predict  we  would  win  by  a  3- 
to-1  margin. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  By  looking  around  the 
body  I  confidently  predict  the  Senator 
would  win  also.  For  that  reason,  and  with 
tremendous  reluctance,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  have  to  oppose  a  voice 
vote. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  another  exam- 


ple of  the  fact,  Mr.  President,  that  if  we 
can  get  the  people  here  who  are  informed 
on  the  legislation,  they  would  win.  The 
only  way  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
would  win  on  this  issue  is  to  make  sure 
the  people  who  would  come  through  the 
door  would  not  know  what  the  amend- 
ment is  about  and,  therefore,  he  could 
prevail. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  could  not  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  on  that  proposi- 
tion, though  normally  I  agree  with  him 
on  sill  others. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
not  burden  this  discussion  interminably, 
but  I  do  want  to  imderscore  one  thing 
which  I  think  is  wTong  in  the  argument 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
First  of  all,  he  has  identified  among  the 
list  of  those  people  who  are  opposed  to 
this  amendment  the  Public  Power  Asso- 
ciation of  America.  It  has  also  been  sug- 
gested in  his  argimient  that  this  would 
prevent  the  wheeling  of  public  power 
over  public  lands.  That,  of  course.  Is  the 
reason  why  the  American  Public  Power 
Association  is  opposed  to  the  legislation. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  absolutely  and 
totally  false  unless,  of  course,  the  agree- 
ments which  have  forced  wheeling  are 
counter  to  the  law. 

There  is  an  argument  about  whether 
the  law  provides  for  those  wheeling 
agreements.  There  are  court  decisions, 
"niere  is  a  court  decision,  however,  that 
says  that  that  can  be  and  Is  a  legitimate 
authority  of  the  Secretary  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  public  lands,  to  require 
wheeling  over  privately  owned  lands. 

If  that  case  Is  correct,  and  It  has  not 
been  appealed— and  it  Is  the  law  of  the 
land  so  far  as  that  district  Is  concerned- 
then  it  is  provided  for  by  law  and  this 
amendment  would  not  alter  that  fact. 
The  only  way  in  which  this  amendment 
could  alter  that  fact  is  If ,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  no  provision  in  law  to  allow 
it  and,  therefore,  it  becomes  an  absolute 
illustration  of  the  abuse  of  authority  in 
the  Federal  land  manager.  If  It  Is  pro- 
vided for  by  law,  there  Is  no  abuse  of 
authority  and  this  amendment  would  not 
touch  It. 

It  seems  to  me  that  If  people  are  really 
sincere  about  the  desire  of  getting  the 
Goverrunent  back  into  the  business  of  ad- 
ministering the  law  instead  of  exercising 
their  own  discretion  of  what  the  law 
ought  to  be,  there  should  be  no  embar- 
rassment and  no  reluctance  to  accept 
this  amendment.  It  Is  obvious  to  me  that 
we  are  getting  a  lot  of  lip  service  In  the 
Congress  on  this  subject  with  a  lot  of 
people  who  say  they  would  Uke  to  get  the 
Government  off  the  backs  of  the  people, 
who  say  they  would  like  to  get  the  Gov- 
ernment back  into  the  business  of  ad- 
ministering laws  instead  of  making  laws. 
But  when  they  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote  on  it,  they  go  the  other  direction 
because  they  really  want  more  govern- 
ment by  flat;  they  want  more  arbitrary 
discretion  vested  in  the  hands  of  gov- 
ernmental officials  because  they  think 
they  desire  the  results  that  they  see  com- 
ing from  it. 

I  recognize  the  realities  of  the  situa- 
tion under  which  we  operate  here.  I  also 
recognize  the  Senator  from  Colorado  Is 
trying  to  uphold  the  mandate  of  tlie 
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committee  because  the  committee  has 
discussed  this  In  the  past  and  they  did 
turn  It  down.  The  Senator  from  Colorado 
is  correct  in  his  recitation  of  the  record 
on  that  point.  So  It  is  consistent  on  his 
part  to  say  he  cannot  accept  it  on  a  voice 
vote  or  otherwise  and  would  have  to  op- 
pose It. 

I  recognize,  too.  that  under  those  cir- 
cumstances the  likelihood  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  is  veiy  slight,  in 
spite  of  the  fact,  as  I  said  in  my  opening 
remarks,  that  If  we  had  anything  of  the 
Spirit  of  1776  left  in  our  blood.  It  would 
pass. 

In  1776  the  people  of  this  counti'y  re- 
belled against  an  authoritarian  govern- 
ment; they  did  something  about  it.  In 
1976  we  see  endless  speeches  by  count- 
less politicians  berating  what  happens, 
but  they  do  nothing  about  it;  and  so 
we  have  a  proliferation  of  government, 
a  growth  of  the  authority  of  government, 
a  growth  of  suppression  of  the  people  by 
the  weight  of  government,  and  yet  when 
we  have  the  opportimlty  to  do  some- 
thing about  It  we  say,  "No.  we  cannot 
do  that;  we  have  to  give  them  greater 
discretion." 

Mr.  President  I  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment.      

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn.  The  Senator 
from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  3rleld  for  a  question, 
to  And  out  how  many  amendments  are 
coming  up  and  see  If  we  can  arrive  at 
some  timing? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  1 3rleld. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  have  more  than  one  amendment? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  one.  TTiat  Is  all 
I  have  left. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Does  any  other  Sen- 
ator have  amendments?  The  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  I  know.  has. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  have  two. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  have  any  further  amendments? 
I  wonder  if  we  could  obtain  unanimous 
consent,  If  we  will  have  only  one  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and 
two  amendments  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  to  limit  the  time  on  each  of 
the  amendments  to  20  minutes  to  be 
equally  divided,  and  then,  following  the 
disposition  of  those  amendments  have  a 
vote  on  passage? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  regret- 
fully I  liave  to  object.  I  do  not  have  any 
reason  to  think  that  there  will  be  more 
amendments  offered  than  that.  but.  re- 
peating what  I  said  earlier,  this  bill  was 
called  up  without  advance  notice,  and 
In  order  to  be  accommodating  to  the 
leadership  and  to  cooperate  as  well  with 
our  good  friend  from  Colorado,  It  was 
laid  down  this  afternoon.  If  someone 
should  come  to  the  floor,  as  there  have 
been  instances  in  the  past.  Senators  who 
have  other  amendments,  I  do  not  want  to 
rule  them  out. 

Having  said  that.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  time  the  Senator  from  Alaska  may 
need,  but  it  will  not  take  me  very  long. 
I  regret  tliat  there  are  so  few  Senators 
present,  because  I  think  the  amend- 
ment I  have  to  offer  on  detenninjng  the 


manner  in  which  grazing  fees  shall  be 
set  from  year  to  year  has  miMSh  merit. 
It  has  bipartisan  cosponsorship,  and  I 
Just  regret  that,  as  so  often  happens,  we 
will  probably  be  voting  on  this  Issue 
without  most  of  those  Senators  who  will 
be  voting  having  had  the  opportunity  to 
hear  what  discussion  may  have  preceded 
it. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mi*.  Piesident,  I  with- 
di-aw  my  request. 

Mr.  8TBVEa?S.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

On  page  62,  line  24,  lusert  tbe  following 
after  laws  and  before  the  colon:  "Including 
long  term  leases  to  permit  Individuals  to 
utilize  national  resource  lauds  for  habita- 
tion, cultivation,  and  the  development  of 
small  trade  or  manufacturing  concerns:" 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
last  day  of  last  year  I  sent  the  bill  that 
we  have  before  us  to  the  city  managers 
of  all  the  major  cities  of  Alaska,  to  ttie 
managers  of  our  borough  governments, 
which  is  the  same  as  county  governments 
down  here,  or  quite  similar  at  least,  and 
to  the  State  agencies  involved,  and  also 
to  all  of  the  people  who  are  heading  up 
the  management  entitles  that  are  gov- 
erning the  12  large  regional  corporations 
that  were  formed  under  the  Alaskan 
Native  Land  Claims  Settlement  Act — 
entities  which  will  guide  the  destiny  of 
our  native  peoples  with  respect  to  man- 
aging over  40  million  acres  of  land. 

We  have  had  several  objections,  rang- 
ing from  the  Kenai  Peninsula  Borough 
in  absolute  opposition,  to  a  qualified  en- 
dorsement of  some  of  the  provisions  the 
managers  of  the  bill  have  already 
adopted. 

One  of  the  great  problems  I  liave  had 
with  ttie  bill  Is  that  in  an  area  such  as 
Alaska,  which  is  one-fifth  the  size  of  all 
the  United  States,  that  has  close  to  60 
percent  of  all  these  national  resource 
lands,  there  is  no  specific  provision  for 
acquiring  an  interest  or  at  least  a  right  to 
use  this  Federal  land  by  what  I  call 
"sweat  equity."  The  concepts  of  the 
Homestead  Act.  the  Trade  Bfanufactur- 
ing  Site  Act.  the  Small  Tract  Act— all  of 
the  great  land  laws  that  applied  to  the 
south  48  States,  as  we  call  them,  have  not 
really  come  into  their  time  in  Alaska,  be- 
cause we  have  been  slow  in  developing  our 
State,  due  to  a  lack  of  population  and  a 
lack  of  capital. 

Unfortunately,  the  net  result  of  this 
act — ^I  do  not  think  it  is  an  Intentional 
result,  but  I  say  it  would  be  a  result  of 
the  act — would  be  that  in  Alaska,  where 
the  lands  would  be  disposed  of  by  the 
Federal  Government,  they  would  go  to 
the  highest  bidder.  In  other  words, 
money  will  make  the  determination 
rather  than  guts,  detei-mination,  and  the 
will  to  settle  a  new  land. 

It  bothers  some  of  us  who  remember 
what  Alaska  was  in  years  gone  by  that 
there  is  not  a  provision  that  would  give 
inducement  to  those  who  seek  to  carve  a 
livelihood  out  of  the  wilderness,  and  do 
so  consistently  with  our  reemphasis  on 
environmental  concerns. 


Mr.  HASKELL.  Ifr.  President,  will  the 
8«Mit<Hr  yield? 

Mr.  STBVKNS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HASKSUi.  Oa  this  particular 
amendment  that  the  clerk  has  Just  read, 
as  far  as  thi£  Senator  is  concemed  I  am 
willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
that.  I  shall  finish  in  Just  a  minute,  be- 
cause I  undei'stand  the  Senator  wishes 
to  push  along  with  the  UU. 

This  is  different  from  the  amendment 
I  offered  last  year,  which  waii  ad<vted 
because  last  time  my  amendment  pre- 
served the  homestead  laws  until  the  time 
came  when  all  our  land  had  been  divided 
under  the  Land  Claims  Act  and  the  se- 
lections of  Uie  Alaska  Statehood  Act. 
This  amendment  provides  a  new  concept, 
which  I  have  discussed  with  our  Gov- 
ernor in  tlie  past,  and  that  Is  the  concept 
of  long-term  leases  to  enable  an  Individ- 
ual to  develop  a  home  or  a  farm,  a  small 
sawmill,  or  a  small  manufacturing  site, 
whatever  it  might  be,  bricks  or  anything 
else  that  is  needed  in  some  of  the  smaller 
areas,  and  do  so  consistently  with  the  ob- 
jective, which  is  now  apparent,  that  the 
United  States  retain  the  title  to  the  land. 

So  under  the  circumstances  involved, 
I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  the  manager 
of  the  bill  will  accept  It.  because  this  Is 
really  what  I  think  is  necessary  to  keep 
open  the  hope  that  we  can  devise  a  sys- 
tem which  will  meet  the  needs  of  those 
isolated  areas  for  some  type  of  incentive 
for  people  to  come  in  and  create  a  whole 
new  life  for  themselves  and  for  the 
community  In  which  they  will  live. 

If  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is  willing 
to  accept  the  amendment,  that  is  what  it 
does.  It,  In  effect,  gives  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  discretion  to  establish  a  new 
system  of  habitation,  cultivation,  trade, 
and  manufacturing  concepts  tmder  a 
leasing  procedure,  with  all  the  stipula- 
tions and  conditions  that  might  be  nec- 
essary to  make  this  type  of  use  compati- 
ble with  the  surroundings  and  with  the 
environmental  concerns  that  might  be 
involved  as  far  as  the  national  Interest 
lands  are  concemed. 

I  would  say  to  the  Senator  that  we 
now  have,  I  am  told,  some  12  to  14  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  that  could  be  culti- 
vated if  a  system  were  devised  to  provide 
the  incentive  for  that  type  of  cultiva- 
tion. In  many  instances,  It  would  not 
require  hahitation.  In  many  Instances, 
the  lands  are  such  that  no  one  would 
want  to  live  there  the  year  around,  but 
the  right  to  the  use  of  the  land  over  & 
period  of  time  is  essential  to  provide  the 
financing  for  that  kind  of  cultivation. 

I  think  that  the  lands  of  Alaska  could 
be  utilized  to  produce  a  considerable 
amount  of  agricultm-al  products,  not  only 
for  our  own  counti-y  but  for  export  to  the 
Pacific  rim,  which  one  of  these  days  will 
be  very  much  in  demand  of  land  that 
can  be  cultivated,  even  if  only  for  2  or  3 
months  a  year. 

I  am  deUghted.  If  the  Senator  is  willing 
to  accept  the  amoidment.  I  move  ttie 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  caU  up 
my  imprinted  amendment  and  ask  that 
It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleric 
read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen; 
proposee  an  amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  86,  line  22.  Insert  the  word  "Fed- 
eral" after  the  word  "any,"  and  ImmedUtely 
before  the  word,  "law". 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  what  this 
amendment  does  is  to  make  clear  that, 
insofar  as  the  powers  of  those  persons 
charged  with  enforcing  any  law  or  regu- 
lation relating  to  lands  and  resources 
managed  by  the  Secretary,  it  shall  be  the 
Federal  law  or  regulation  that  is  to  be 
interpreted.  It  is  simply  to  clarify  what 
the  grant  of  authority  and  power  is. 

There  has  been  concern.  I  have  had 
letters  from  constituents  in  my  State 
saying,  "Are  we  going  to  make  cops  out 
of  every  single  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment employee?"  It  was  not  the  intention 
in  this  section  of  the  bill  to  do  any  such 
thing. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  might  accept  this 
amendment.  It  simply  clarifies  what  the 
situation  is. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Wyoming,  and  I  am  very  pleased  to  ac- 
cept his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENI)U£MT    NO.     1391 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1392,  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senaitor  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hanskn) 
proposes  Amendment  No.  1392. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

Sec.  6.  (b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  and  except  where  a  smaller  fee 
is  necessary  to  meet  the  objectives  of  other 
federally  sponsored  programs  and  except 
where  the  cost  of  collection  of  the  fee  woxUd 
exceed  the  amount  collected,  the  Secretary, 
with  respect  to  the  commercial  grazing  of 
domestic  livestock  on  the  public  lands  under 
the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  (43  U.S.C.  316)  and 
the  Act  of  August  28,  1937  (43  U.S.C.  1181a- 
1181J) .  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  with 
respect  to  the  commercial  grazing  of  live- 
stock on  lands  within  the  national  forest 
system  in  the  eleven  Western  states,  shall 
charge  an  annual  fee  per  animal  unit  month 
for  such  grazing  which  shall  be  computed 
for  group  I  land  by  multiplying  $1.70  by  the 
beef  price  index  minijs  the  cost-of-produc- 
tion  index  plus  one  himdred,  and  for  group 
n  land,  by  multiplying  $1.40  by  the  beef 
price  Index  minus  the  coet-of-productlon 
index  plus  one  hundred,  where: 

(a)  Lands  will  be  designated  as  group  I 
land  or  group  n  land  ob  determined  by  the 
district  manager  In  the  case  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  and  the  forest  super- 
visor in  the  case  of  the  Forest  Service,  using 


the  Immediate  preceding  year  or  the  mo«t 
recent  range  sxirvey  to  determine  the  amount 
of  forage  required  for  one  animal  unit 
month. 

(1)  Group  I  land  shall  be  that  which  re- 
quires lees  than  eleven  acre*  to  provide  suftl- 
clent  forage  for  an  animal  unit  month. 

(2)  Oroup  n  land  shaU  be  that  which  re- 
quires eleven  acres  or  more  to  provide  suffi- 
cient forage  for  one  animal  unit  month. 

(3)  The  land  classifications  described  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shall  be  carried  to 
the  district  or  forest  unit  level.  Existing  al- 
lotment management  plans  shall  be  classifled 
as  group  I  land  or  group  II  land.  All  future 
allotment  management  plans  shall  be  clas- 
sified as  group  I  land  or  group  II  land. 

(b)  The  beef  price  Is  the  price  reported  to 
the  Statistical  Reporting  Service,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  represent- 
ing average  prices  received  for  beef  cattle 
In  the  eleven  Western  States. 

(c)  The  beef  price  Index  for  any  fee  year 
Is  computed  by  dividing  the  simple  average 
of  the  beef  prices  for  the  preceding  three 
years  by  the  simple  average  of  the  base  years 
1964-1968. 

(d)  The  co6t-of -production  Index  Is  an  in- 
dex of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  commodi- 
ties and  services,  interest,  taxes,  and  farm 
wages  as  collected  and  published  by  Statis- 
tical Reporting  Service.  In  Agricultural 
Prices,  United  SUtes  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
ture.  •^*».". 

(ej  The  cost-of-productlon  Index  for  any 
fee  year  Is  computed  by  adding  the  cost-of- 
productlon  Index  for  each  of  the  three  pre- 
ceding years  and  dividing  by  three. 

(f )  The  term  "animal  unit  month  of  graz- 
ing' as  used  in  this  section  means  the  forage 
required  by  the  grazing  of  one  cow  and  calf 
or  its  equivalent  for  a  period  of  one  month 
One  cow  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  this  defi- 
nition, be  considered  the  equivalent  of  one 
hor.se  or  five  sheep  or  goats 
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Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  come  to 
grips  with  a  very  real  problem. 

I  hope  that  my  good  friend  from  Colo- 
rado is  wUling  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment. 

People  who  raise  the  feeder  cattle,  as 
well  as  tht  sheep,  in  the  United  States 
understand  that  certainly  with  respect 
to  cattle  a  very  imusual  situation  has 
characterized  the  market  for  several 
years.  The  price  of  meat,  beef  specifical- 
ly, in  the  marketplace  has  gone  up  almost 
every  year.  There  may  have  been  a  few 
little  variations  in  fluctuations  but  gen- 
erally the  price  of  meat  has  continued 
to  go  ever  higher.  Yet  the  amount  of 
money  that  Is  received  by  the  man  who 
runs  the  breeding  herds  in  the  United 
States  has  been  a  smaller  and  smaller 
part  of  that  doUar  that  the  housewife 
pays  for  a  steak,  a  roast,  or  whatever 
it  may  be  that  she  purchases  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

As  a  consequence,  there  have  been  a 
great  many  cattle  producers  and.  to  a 
lesser  degree,  sheepmen,  as  well,  go  out 
of  business  because  of  the  fact  that  their 
product  did  not  bring  a  sufficient  return 
to  keep  them  liquid  and  able  to  stay  in 
business.  It  is  Just  that  simple. 

For  a  long  time  the  I^.S.  Forest  Service 
has  included  this  basic  concept  in  the 
setting  of  grazing  fees  on  national  forest 
lands,  which,  in  essence,  simply  says  that 
among  the  factors  that  are  to  be  consid- 
ered in  arriving  at  the  grazing  fee 
charged  for  an  animal  unit  month — that 
means  the  amount  of  grass  necessary  to 
take  care  of  a  cow  and  calf  for  1  month's 


grazing— will  consider  among  other 
things  the  costs  of  producing  an  animal 
on  the  public  lands. 

There  has  been  no  objection  of  which 
I  know  by  people  who  have  studied  this 
problem  and  are  skilled  in  the  science 
of  agriculture  economics  in  recogni:diig 
that  it  works  both  ways.  When  the  price 
of  livestock  Is  depressed  the  grazing  fee 
should  be  lower.  If  good  times,  that  are 
certainly  long  overdue  for  the  average 
livestock  man  today,  come  along  and  the 
price  of  that  kmd  of  livestock  goes  up 
in  the  marketplace  it  should  be  reflected 
in  an  increase  in  the  grazing  fee  on  an 
animal-unit-month  basis. 

Let  me  say  that  our  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished Congressman  from  Nevada 
Mr.  Santini,  has  offered  this  amendment 
on  the  House  of  Representatives  side 
The  various  Uvestock  organizations,  who 
have  been  wrestling  with  the  problem  of 
how  to  stay  in  business,  have  recom- 
mended the  Inclusion  of  this  amendment 
Into  the  bill  now  being  considered  by  the 
Senate. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  will  be  able  to  accept  this 
amendment  and  take  it  to  conference.  It 
seems  to  me  that  by  doing  that  we  in- 
crease the  probability  that  livestock 
operations  In  the  West,  that  are  very 
tenuous  at  best  and  certainly  are  in  a 
very  precarious  situation  now  for  the 
most  part,  can  remain  in  business. 

We  have  talked  about  the  strip  mining 
bill,  and  I  know  my  friend  from  Colorado 
will  agree  with  me  that  one  of  the  con- 
cerns most  of  us  had  in  trying  to  wrestle 
with  the  strip  mining  legislation  that  we 
had  before  us  was  to  see  tiiat  those 
honest-to-goodness  ranchers  could  stay 
in  business.  That,  I  am  cei-tain.  provided 
much  of  the  motivation  that  sparked 
and  stimulated  a  lot  of  the  debate,  and 
many  of  the  amendments  that  were 
presented  in  this  stiip  mining  bill. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Colorado, 
and  all  Senators  present,  that  this 
amendment  offers  yet  another  oppor- 
tunity to  keep  small  ranchers  in  business. 
The  small  rancher  has  a  fairly  close  to 
marginal  operation  at  best.  With  the  way 
grazing  fees  have  been  skyrocketing  in 
the  last  couple  of  yeai»— and  they  are 
scheduled  to  go  up  I  think  another  50 
or  60  percent  this  year— if  that  goes 
through  that  could  well  be  the  straw 
that  breaks  the  camel's  back. 

I  suggest  that  to  have  a  number  of 
these  small  operators  go  out  of  business 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  not  one 
American. 

This  was  the  concern  and  this  was  the 
recognition  of  fact  that  prompted  the 
extensive  study  and  the  intensive  interest 
that  generated  the  concept  that  is  writ- 
ten into  this  amendment. 

I  ask  my  good  friend  from  Colorado 
if  he  is  able  to  accept  the  amendment 
and  take  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  reluc- 
tantly I  have  to  tell  my  friend  from 
Wyoming  that  I  cannot  accept  the 
amendment,  but  I  wish  to  say  a  few 
things.  In  the  first  place,  a  group  of 
cattlemen  and  woolgrowers  visited  me 
2  or  3  weeks  ago  and  fully  briefed  me 
on  their  problems  with  the  existing  fee 
structure.  This,  however,  is  a  reasonably 
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complex  formula  irtiich  my  colleague 
proposes  and  I  do  not  know  whera  it 
comes  out  economically. 

For  example,  whm  we  talk  about 
group  I  land,  multiplying  |1.70  by  the 
beef  price  index,  minus  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction index,  plus  100,  and  so  forth,  I 
do  not  know  where  il  conies  out  economi- 
cally. 

I  am  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  with  respect  to 
the  absolute  necessity  of  keeping  the 
small  rancher  in  business. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  do  this,  if  it 
would  be  of  any  assistance  to  the  Soia- 
tor  from  Wyomhig:  I  would  be  pleased 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  Senator's 
amendment,  which  I  assume  he  would 
introduce  as  a  bill  if  it  is  not  adopted 
here;  and  I  hope  that  the  Senator  would 
divide  the  chairing  duties  with  me  in 
case  it  went  on  too  long.  I  would  be  very 
Ideased  to  hold  a  hearing  on  this  matter. 

Then,  if  the  House  put  this  provision 
in  the  House  bill,  there  would  at  least 
be  a  hearing  record  on  the  Senate  side. 
I  would  expect  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  be  a  conferee  and  that 
I  might  be  a  conferee.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  from  Wlyommg  needs  any  edu- 
cation, but  at  least  I  would  be  educated 
at  that  time. 

However,  because  I  do  not  know  what 
this  amendment  really  would  do  and  be- 
cause it  is  somewhat  complex.  I  would 
have  to  resist  this  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Wyomtaig. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  to  do  anything  to 
delay  action  on  this  bin. 

I  must  say,  however,  that  I  find  myself 
at  a  disadvantage  and  in  a  ffllemma.  as 
I  have  tried  to  map  out  what  I  beUeve 
might  be  the  best  action  to  take  in  order 
to  deal  fairly  with  the  constituents  I 
represent,  on  the  one  hand. 

The  least  I  would  have  to  do  would  be 
to  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote.  Z  regret  that 
what  will  happen,  as  I  Indicated  earlier, 
is  that  Members  will  come  in.  just  as 
they  always  do,  and  they  will  be  voting, 
and  the  situation  win  be  one  which  often 
prevails.  Oftentimes.  I  find  myself  in  the 
situation  that  I  am  on  the  wrong  side  <rf 
the  aisle  to  get  the  saj^port  of  a  maiorlty 
of  Senators  when  tbey  do  not  under- 
stand an  issue.  I  do  not  say  that  In  any 
way  derogatory  of  Senators.  I  know  we 
do  that  on  many  Issues.  We  win  accept 
the  recommendations  of  the  leaders  on 
oar  side. 

Yet,  I  have  to  say  that  this  amend- 
ment has  much  more  merit  than  might 
be  reflected  just  on  a  roUcaU  vote  Uiat 
would  be  taken  without  most  Senators 
having  heard  the  debate. 
>  My  distinguished  colleagues  from 
Wyoming,  Mr.  McGee,  is  a  cosponsor. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gra\tx)  is  a  cosponsor.  I  have 
heard  from  staff  members  of  a  number  of 
western  Senators  who  have  Indicated 
that  they  would  like  to  cosponsor  the 
amendment.  Unfortunately,  because  we 
cranked  up  the  operation  so  quickly  this 
afternoon.  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  follow  througjl  and  to  talk  personany 
with  the  Senatons  whose  staffs  had  indi- 
cated their  finding  merit  In  this 
amendment. 


Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  THe  clark 
wiUcaUtheroU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleric 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MLANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  can  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Tbe  Soiate  resumed  ttie  comsideratiou 
(rf  tbeUU. 


TIME  LIMITATION  AGREEMENT— 
S.  507 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  vote  on  the  Daylight  Sav- 
ing Time  Act  of  1976,  S.  2931,  on  Wednes- 
day next,  the  Senate  then  return  to  the 
consideration  of  the  pending  business, 
the  Hansen  amendment;  that  there  be  a 
time  limitation  of  30  minutes  on  that 
amendment,  the  time  to  be  20  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wy(»ning 
(Mr.  Hansen)  ,  and  10  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Haskell)  ;  that  at  the  expiration  of  tiiat 
time  or  no  later  than  that  time  a  roUcall 
vote  occur  on  the  Hansen  amendment,  to 
be  followed  immediately  by  third 
reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  Uiere 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage  of 
S.  507. 

llie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufBdent  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  of  my  amendment. 

Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  suiBclent  second?  There  is  a  suf- 
ficient second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  pleagnre  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  ORIFTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  aquormn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  can  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  can  the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


DAYLIGHT  SAVING  TIME 
ACT  OF  1976 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Ml*.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  Chair  again  lay  before 
the  Senate  S.  2931. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
win  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUows: 

A  bUl  (S.  2931)  to  provide  for  daylight 
saving  time  on  an  8-month  and  1-week 
basis,  beginning  with  the  first  Sunday  in 
March  and  ending  with  the  second  Sunday 
in  Kovember,  f  r  a  2-year  period  beginning 
with  the  first  Sunday  in  March  of  1976 
and  to  require  the  Federal  Commiuilcatlons 
Commission  to  permit  certain  daytime 
broadcast  stations  to  operat«  before  Hxiu 
sunrise. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTEEN 
COONTRIBB  OWE  $50  BILLIOS  TO 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  Jr.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  namely,  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Finance  and  Resources, 
met  today.  The  purpose  of  the  heanng 
was  to  ascertain  the  status  of  the  debts 
owed  by  foreign  nations  to  the  United 
States. 

The  witnesses  were  James  G.  Lowen- 
stein.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  European  Affairs;  and  Paul  H. 
Boeker,  Deputy  Asssitant  Secretary  for 
International  Finance  and  Development. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  brought  out  at 
the  committee  hearings  this  morning 
that  113  fomgn  governments  owe  vary- 
ing sums  of  money  to  the  United  States. 
Tlie  total  indebtedness  of  foreign  govern- 
ments to  the  United  States  is  now  slighi- 
ly  over  $60  billion. 

rnu-ing  the  October  1973  hearings, 
some  slightly  over  2  years  ago,  the 
amount  owed  by  foreign  countries  to 
our  country  was  $58  billion,  so  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  $2  billion  during  this 
period  of  time. 

Among  the  countries  owing  large  sums 
to  the  United  States  is  India,  which  now 
owes  $4  billion.  Incidentally,  the  admin- 
istration is  seeking,  is  urging,  additional 
grants  and  loans  to  India  despite  tlie 
fact  that  tliat  country  owes  the  United 
States  more  than  $4  bUUon  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

I  want  to  emphasize  tliat  the  debts 
totaling  $60  billion  from  foreign  nation.s 
are  in  addition  to  the  untold  biUions  oi 
doUars  given  away  to  foreign  countries 

I  am  particularly  concerned  at  the  way 
the  debt  owed  by  Rassia  to  the  United 
States  was  handled.  Russia  owes  tlie 
United  States  $2.6  biUion.  Secretary 
Kissinger  agieed  to  settle  this  for  $48 
miUion,  plus  anotlier  $674  million,  pro- 
vided the  United  States  granted  Russia 
most-favored-nation  tariff  treatment, 
which  Congress  refused  to  do. 

Despite  Russia's  refusal  to  pay  her  just 
debt  to  Uie  United  States,  our  Export- 
Import  Bank  at  Secrelai-y  Kissingers 
urging  has  approved  additional  loans  io 
Russia  totaling  $468  miUion. 

The  outstanding  loans  to  Russia  today 
are  $120  million  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  This,  in  addition  to  the  $2.6  bil- 
li<m  that  I  just  mentioned. 

The  Senate  and  the  Congress,  for  that 
matter,  wrote  into  both  tlie  trade  bill  and 
into  the  extension  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  an  amendment  which  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Virginia  to 
limit  new  loans  to  Russia  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  $300  miUion. 

The  witnesses  stated  today  that  there 
is  no  Intention  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  go  beyond  that  $300  nnllion 
figure.  Even  thou^  $468  milhon  addi- 
tional loans  have  been  approved  to  Rus- 
sia, that  ceiling  of  $300  milUon  win  be 
adhered  to,  the  committee  was  informed 
today. 

IncidentaUy,  when  Secretary  Kissinger 
appeared  before  the  Finance  Committee 
a  littie  over  2  weeks  ago,  I  recaU  Uiat  he 
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had  opposed  strongly  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment limiting  Export-Import  Bank  loans 
to  Russia,  and  I  asked  him  whether  he 
had  any  thoughts  in  regard  to  asking 
Congress  to  Increase  that  celling,  wheth- 
er he  or  the  State  Department  would. 

He  replied  that  he  had  opposed  the 
ceiling,  but  that  he  had  concluded  that 
he  would  not  ask  for  an  increase  in  the 
ceiling  because  of  the  attitude  of  Russia 
in  Angola,  by  Injecting  itself  hito  the 
affairs  of  Angola,  and  because  of  that  he 
would  not  seek  an  increase  of  these  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  loans  to  Russia. 

So  it  seems  to  me  the  Congress  In 
adopting  that  ceiling  a  year  or  no  ago 
did  the  State  Department  a  great  favor. 
I  am  glad  that  for  the  time  being,  at 
least,  there  will  be  no  effort  made  to 
change  that  ceiling. 

In  regard  to  these  vast  debts  owed  by 
foreign  nations  totaling  $60  billion  owed 
by  113  different  countries,  I  am  not  at 
all  satisfied  with  the  efforts  by  the  State 
Department  to  collect  these  debts.  I 
think  greater  attention  needs  to  be  given 
to  these  debts  by  the  responsible  oflBcials 
in  the  executive  branch. 

Frankly.  I  feel  the  time  has  come  to 
give  some  consideration  to  the  American 
taxpayer  and  for  our  country  to  cease 
being  a  world  Santa  Claus  and  a  world 
banker. 

At  a  later  date.  I  shall  put  into  the 
Record  additional  information  obtained 
from  the  State  Department  officials  to- 
day, but  I  wanted  to  make  this  prelimi- 
nary statement  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
not  able  to  be  with  the  subcommittee 
during  the  full  hearing  this  morning, 
but  I  was  there  for  part  of  the  hearing. 
I  simply  want  to  compliment  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Virginia  for 
tlie  very  excellent  service  he  is  provid- 
ing the  Nation  in  delving  Into  this  prob- 
lem. 

It  is  just  strange,  hideed,  that  our 
country  does  some  of  the  thlrgs  that  we 
learned  It  does.  We  wrtte  off  old  debts, 
we  arbitrate  over  them,  we  loan  them 
first  and  then  they  talk  about  regulariz- 
ing them,  or  something— I  think  that 
was  the  word,  by  which  they  mean  maybe 
they  are  going  to  get  payments  started 
on  a  certain  schedule — and  it  Is  not  un- 
common, or,  at  least,  I  gather  from  what 
I  heard  this  morning,  it  Is  not  uncommon 
to  have  the  first  payment  not  become 
due  and  payable  until  maybe  5  years 
down  the  road.  Then,  in  the  meantime, 
we  may  be  making  grants  to  these  na- 
tions that  are  our  debtors. 

If  we  owe  them  anything,  oftentimes 
I  guess  we  try  to  keep  current  on  what 
our  payments  may  be.  certainly  balance 
of  payments  would  be  one  such  situa- 
tion. I  really  think  that  If  the  typical 
American  understood  what  tlie  rltua- 
tion  was  Insofar  as  the  way  our  coimtry 
does  bushiess.  he  would  have  to  con- 
clude we  are  not  very  good  businessmen. 
Would  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
agree  with  me  tliat  that  is  a  fair  deduc- 
tion, at  least? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  I  certainly 
agree  with  the  able  Senator  from  Wyo- 


ming. I  think  it  is  a  very  appropriate 
deduction. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  hope  Senators  wlU 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportimity  to 
read  the  hearing  record  because  if  they 
do  this.  I  think  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  vote  on  issues  that  are  going  to  be 
coming  up  that  will  be  important  to  all 
of  us  in  a  much  more  knowledgeable 
fashion  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case 
were  not  the  Senator  from  Virginia  call- 
ing the  hearings  and  having  the  wit- 
nesses who  were  there  this  morning. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  appreci- 
ate very  much  the  comments  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

I  point  out  that  in  the  hearhig  this 
morning  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  em- 
phasized a  ver>-  important  point;  namely, 
that  the  loans  which  the  committee  was 
discussing  and  about  which  the  wit- 
nesses were  testifying  dealt  entirely  with 
the  $60  billion  in  loans  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  repaid  and  did  not  touch  at 
all  tlie  untold  billions  of  dollars  which 
our  Nation  has  given  away  without  any 
request  at  all  for  repayment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 


Febr^uai-y  23,  1976 


CHANGE   OP  VOTE— ROLLCALL  NO. 
583  OP  DECEMBER  12.  1975 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  rollcaU 
vote  No.  583  of  December  12.  1975.  deal- 
ing with  State  law  requirements  for  the 
wearing  of  motorcycle  safety  helmets,  I 
am  recorded  as  having  voted  "nay." 

While  I  did  indeed  vote  in  the  negative 
on  that  amendment,  I  should  Uke  to  state 
that  I  was  misinformed  at  the  time  as  to 
its  nature  and  intent.  Had  I  been  pres- 
ent for  the  debate  on  the  provision  and 
fully  understood  its  purpose.  I  would 
have  chosen  to  vote  in  the  affirmative. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  can  appreciate 
the  fact  that  I  rushed  into  the  Chamber 
from  the  airport  to  make  that  vote  at 
the  last  minute,  having  Just  returned 
from  my  father's  funeral  the  day  before. 
Not  only  had  I  missed  the  first  three 
votes  that  morning,  but  every  other  one 
that  week,  and  was  present  then  under 
the  most  difficult  and  anguishing  of 
circumstances. 

With  due  apologies  to  everyone  in- 
volved, therefore,  I  would  like  to  request 
now  that  the  permanent  record  be 
changed  to  show  me  voting  "yea"  on  the 
rollcall  in  question.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  President,  that  the  clerk  be 
allowed  to  make  that  correction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Glenn).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


COMMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  OF  1X>- 
BACCO  INSTITUTE  CONCERNING 
HEARINGS  ON  S.  2902 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  men- 
tioned this  past  Thursday  morning  In 
remarks  in  this  Chamber,  some  confusion 
surroimded  the  scheduling  of  witnesses 
to  testify  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  in  its  February  19  hearings  re- 
specting the  use  of  certain  tobacco  prod- 
ucts. 

And,  since  that  confusion  was  reiter- 
ated by  a  statement  inserted  in  the 
Record  of  that  date  by  a  distinguished 


colleague.  I  asked  Mr.  Horace  Komegay 
president  of  the  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc  \ 
to  advise  me  of  his  understanding  of  the 
invitation  Issued  to  him  by  the  subcom- 
mittee respecting  the  presentation  of 
testimony  on  that  date. 

I  am  certain  that  the  confusion  was 
not  intended  by  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  and  I  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  Mr.  Komegay  and  two 
distinguished  scientists  were  ultimately 
permitted  to  testify,  even  tliough  that  in- 
vitation was  extended  to  include  the  sci- 
entists less  than  48  hours  prior  to  the 
hearings. 

Subsequent  to  the  hearings  I  also  sub- 
mitted testimony  for  the  hearing  record, 
and  I  thank  the  subcommittee  for  ac- 
cepting it. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  dated  February  20. 
1976.  from  Mr.  Horace  Komegay,  presi- 
dent. The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  together  with  the 
text  of  the  telegram  to  which  Mr.  Kome- 
gay refers  in  his  letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.. 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  20,  1976. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms, 
UJS.  Senate. 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  :  I  am  pletksed  to  respond  to 
your  telephone  Inquiry  this  morning  about 
that  portion  of  Senator  Kennedy's  remarks 
In  the  Congressional  Record  of  February  19th 
at  p*g*  3719  which  stated: 

"FlnaUy,  in  order  that  both  sides  of  this 
scientific  question  be  reviewed,  the  commit- 
tee contacted  the  American  Tobacco  Insti- 
tute and  requested  that  they  present  their 
most  compelling  scientific  case  and  Invited 
them  to  bring  to  the  committee  any  and  all 
scientific  experts  that  they  might  choose." 

The  following  sequence  of  events  oc- 
curred: 

On  the  morning  of  February  4.  1976,  I 
received  a  Western  Union  telegram  signed 
by  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Chairman.  Senate 
Health  Subcommittee,  which  stated  In  part 
that  "This  win  Invite  The  Tobacco  Institute 
to  testify  at  the  hearing  on  Cigarette  Smok- 
ing and  Disease  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  of  the  Senate  on  February  19,  1978,  at 

9:30  a.m "  (Copy  attached.) 

A  few  minutes  before  noon  on  Tuesday, 
February  17,  I  received  a  telephone  call  from 
Dr.  Arthur  SUversteln  of  the  subcommittee 
staff  and  he  told  me  that  he  hoped  that  1 
understood  under  the  terms  of  the  Invita- 
tion to  The  Tobacco  Institute  that  I  could 
bring  with  me  medical  and  scientific  wit- 
nesses If  I  wanted  to.  I  told  Dr.  SUversteln 
that  I  appreciated  his  call  but  that  It  was  of 
such  short  notice  I  did  not  know  about  the 
availability  of  expert  witnesses;  however,  I 
would  look  Into  the  matter  and  If  I  found 
any  who  were  available  In  less  than  48  hours 
notice.  I  would  advise  him  In  order  that  he 
might  put  them  on  the  witness  Hat.  The 
following  day  between  the  hours  of  a  and  3 
pjn.,  I  attempted  to  reach  Dr.  SUversteln 
and  upon  learning  that  he  was  not  In  the 
office.  I  advised  a  staff  member  of  the  sub- 
committee that  Dr.  Sheldon  C.  Sommers  and 
Dr.  Theodore  Sterling  should  be  placed  on 
the  witness  list. 

At  no  time  has  the  committee  contacted 
The  Tobacco  Institute  and  "requested  that 
they  present  their  most  compelling  scientific 
case  or  Invited  them  to  bring  to  the  com- 
mittee any  and  all  scientific  experts  that 
they  might  choose."  The  sUtement  made  to 
me  by  Dr.  SUversteln  was  neither  a  request 
iior  an  Invitation,  but  merely  a  statement 
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that  It  would  be  permtaBlbla  for  me  to  be 
accompanied  by  sotentlfle^cxpertB^ 

At  the  very  outset.  Dr.  SUversteln,  on 
January  27.  advised  m«  that  only  mm  di^ 
of  bmrlnga  would  b«  devotad  to  the  ques- 
tion of  smoking  and  health,  wbloh  stmcik  . 
me  as  grossly  Insufficient  time  to  spend  on 
such  a  complex  and  controversial  sdentlfie 
issue.  During  the  course  of  my  convenatlon 
witli  him,  I  called  his  attention  to  the  two 
most  recent  Congressional  bearinga  dealing 
with  the  issue  of  smoking  and  healtb.  bottt 
of  which  consumed  more  than  one  day. 
Senator,  for  your  Information,  I  ain  attach- 
ing hereto  a  copy  of  the  Indices  of  these 
two  hearings  which  tndlcste  the  sabataBtltfl 
number  of  sdentUlo  and  me<fical  experts  who 
teotlfted.  I  would  suggest.  Senator,  that  tn 
the  pursuit  of  otatjecttvity,  the  •tall  ml^^t 
weU  have  called  sdveral  tm  tb«  Hat  to  dster- 
mlne  their  avaUabfllty  for  terttonony. 

I  am  grateful  to  you  for  your  inquiry  and 
for  this  opportunity  to  reply. 
Sincerely  yours, 

HOBACB  R.  KORmCCAT. 

Washingtok.  D.C.,  TeXnuary  3, 1976. 

Mr.  HORACE  KORNEOAT, 

President,  ToXmcco  Inttitute, 
Washington,  D.C. 

This  will  Invite  the  tobacco  Institute  to 
testify  at  the  hearlsg  on  dgarette  smoking 
and  disease  befom  the  Suboommlttae  on 
Health  of  the  Senate  on  February  19,  1976,  at 
9:30  a.m.  In  room  4283,  Dtitaen  Senate  Ofllce 
Building.  While  a  tain  on  tbla  Bubjeet,  8. 2903, 
Is  currently  before  the  subcommittee,  this 
Initial  hearing  wUl  expUite  the  pontble  relsi- 
tloushlp  between  smoking  and  disease,  and 
coaslderation  of  the  details  of  the  bill  will 
be  deferred. 

The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970 
requires  that  you  submit  five  copies  of  yoiu 
prepared  statements;  however.  It  would  be 
appreciated  if  you  would  submit  25  copies 
of  your  prepared  statement  plus  one  short 
biography  to  the  Senate  Health  Subcom- 
nilttee,  room  4228,  Dlrksen  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20510.  no  later 
than  the  close  of  business  on  February  10. 
1976.  Also,  please  bring  seventy  copies  of 
the  testimony  with  you  to  the  hearings.  For 
any  further  information,  please  call  Dr.  Ar- 
thur SUversteln  at  (203)  224-7958. 
Edwabd  m.  KsmrasT, 

Chairman, 
Senate  Health  Subcommittee. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AG»REE- 
MENT— VOTE  ON  S.  2931 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
on  passage  of  S.  2931.  the  daylight  sav- 
ing time  bin,  be  changed  from  12  noon 
on  Wednesday  next  until  the  hour  of 
3  p.m.  on  that  date,  and  that  paragraph 
3  of  rule  XH  of  the  Standing  Rnles  of 
the  Senate  be  waived. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, and  I  shall  not  object,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  not  been  able  to  be 
on  the  floor  today  since  he  has  been 
working  on  the  food  stamp  hffl  in  the 
Committee  on  Agrletdtore  and  Forestry. 
Would  we  stin  have  the  right  to  offer 
amendments  prior  to  passage  and  have 
some  time  for  debate  on  those  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  I  recall  the  agreement,  any  Senator 
would  have  the  right  to  offer  amend- 
ments and  at  least  get  a  vote  on  tbem. 
1  do  not  recall  prcelaeiy  what  the  agree- 
ment was.  Perhaps  the  Chair  .'hould 
respond. 


The    PBBSIIHNO     OWJCJSK.     The 

agreement  was  that  time  for  debate  on 
this  bin  is  limited  to  3  hoiu^  to  be  equally 
dlvidfd  and  ccmtrcAed  by  the  majority 
axM  minority  leaders  or  ttielr  designees 
wtth  1  hour  on  any  amendment  in  the 
first  degree  and  with  SO  minutes  on  any 
amendment  in  the  second  degree,  debat- 
able motion,  appeal,  or  p<riiit  of  order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  the  understanding  cA 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  that  we  would 
have  that  morning  from  the  time  we 
came  in  until  3  o'clock  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  The  Sen- 
ator would  certainly  have  more  of  an 
opportunity  to  offer  such  an  amendment 
if  this  request  is  agreed  to  than  if  the 
12  noon  vote  were  pennltted  to  stand. 

Ur.  DOLE.  I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
ohjection.  it  fe  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOQNITON  OP  SENA- 
TOR LEAHY  ON  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  c<msent  that  on 
Wednesday,  after  Mr.  Bartlett  has  been 
recognized  imder  the  order  previously 
entered.  Mr.  Leaht  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
H.R.  8617 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
following  the  vote  on  final  passage  of  8. 
2931.  the  dayUght  saving  bill,  on  Wednes- 
day, the  Senate  will  resune  considera- 
tion of  8. 507.  the  national  resource  lands 
bni,  and  wiU  dispose  of  that  measiure 
during  the  afternoon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon 
the  disposition  of  8.  507,  the  national  re- 
source lands  bin.  the  Senate  then  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  HJR.  8617. 
an  act  to  restore  to  Federal  civilian  and 
Postal  Service  employees  their  rights  to 
participate  voluntarily,  as  private  citi- 
zens, in  the  poUtical  processes  of  the  Na- 
tion to  protect  such  employees  from  im- 
proper poUtical  solicitation,  and  for 
other  purpoees.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
tomorrow  the  Senate  wUI  convene  at  the 
hour  of  9:30  ajn.  After  the  two  leaders 
or  their  designees  have  been  recognized 
under  the  standing  order,  Mr.  Bartlett 
wiU  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  after  which  there  will  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
hour  of  10  a.m.,  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  5  minutes  each. 

At  the  hour  of  10  a.m.  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  571,  House  Joint  Resolution 
549,  the  Mariana  Islands  bUl.  There  Is  a 
time  agi-eement  tliereon.  A  vote  on  pas- 
sage of  that  measure  wiU  occur  no  later 


than  5  pjn.  ttunorrow.  So  there  win  be 
rollcaU  votes  tomonrow. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  the  Mwrtftna 
Islands  bin,  whether  oe  not  any  other 
measure  is  caDed  up  for  aettoa  kMBOr- 
row  remains  to  be  seen. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  9:30  AJA. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  businos  to 
befOTe  the  Senate,  I  move.  In 
witli  the  previous  order,  that  tlie  Semite 
stand  in  adjournment  untfl  tbe  hour  of 
9 :  30  a  jn.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6:04 
p.nL,  the  Senate  adjomned  mutfl  tommr- 
row,  Tuesday,  February  24, 1976,  at  9:30 
ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 


Bcecutive  nominatioos  received  fey  the ; 
SCTtate  on  February  23. 1976: 

Depaktmekt  «v  Hommra  am  Oasair 
Devzlopuvt 

James  L.  Young,  of  WaBhlngt(»>,  to  be  aii 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  vice  H.  K.  Crawford,  resigned 

FBDEHAI.  TbAOB  COUMIESIOBi 

Calvin  Joseph  Collier,  of  Vlrgtaola,  to  te 
a  Federal  IVade  Commlsaioner  for  the  term 

of  7  years  from  September  26, 1976,  vice  Mayo 
J.  Thompson. 

Depaktmeitt  or  Statb 

Marquita  M.  Maytag,  of  CUtfomia,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoteii- 
tiary  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  tlie 
Kingdom  <rf  Nepal. 

CotJKcn.  or  THE  North  Atlaivtic  Tbbitt 

OacANizaTioiv 
Robert  Strausz-Hnpd,  of  PeniKylvanla,  to 

be  the  UJS.  Permanent  Representative  on  the 
Council  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orgn- 
nlzatlon,  with  tbe  rank  and  status  of  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  23, 1976: 

Depaetment  of  JcsncB 
Robert  B.  Fiske,  Jr..  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
U.S.   attorney  for   the  southern   district  of 
New  York  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

(The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  ncwnlnee's  commitment  to  re«jpond 
to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Senate  ) 

IlV  THE  COA»T  GxrAHO 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  Crook 
Stewart,  Jr.,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Don- 
ald L.  Frantz,  to  be  it^itaiu,  which  nomina- 
tioos.  were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congreasioual  Record  on  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1976. 

Coast  Guard  nominations  begiantng  Dan- 
iel J.  EUlott,  to  be  lieutenant  (Jg.),  and  end- 
ing Victor  M.  Jamegan,  to  be  Uentenant 
(lg-)>  which  nominationa  w»e  received  by 
the  Senate  and  api>eared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  February  4,  1976. 
In  tee  National  CX;eanic  and  AxMoapaisRic 

AUMUfUriltATION 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration nominations  beginning  Wesley  V 
Hull,  to  be  captain,  and  eodtag  Jokn  C.  Boort- 
niak,  to  be  enalgn,  which  ivomtnattoia  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  thf 
Congres.slonal  Record  on  February  6,  1976. 
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Tlie  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  A.  Reid  Jepson,  vice  president. 
Pxibllc  Ministries.  Far  East  Broadcast- 
ing Co.,  Whlttier,  Calif.,  offtfed  the 
following  prayer: 

Eternal  God,  Father  of  all  who  tinist 
Thee,  we  approach  Thy  throne  of  grace 
admitting  our  need  of  your  mercy  and 
guidance.  With  King  David  of  old  we 
pray:  Who  are  we.  and  what  is  this 
hoxise,  that  thou  has  brought  us  this 
far. — II  Samuel  7:  18 — for  u.s,  200  years 
from  our  Nation's  birth. 

Among  us  there  may  be  unbelievers, 
scoffers,  blaspliemers,  but  tliere  are  be- 
lievers in  God,  servants  of  Jesus  Christ, 
lovers  of  mankind — a  product  of  freedom 
and  rlgliteousness. 

We  know  that  you  call  us  as  a  nation 
to  repent  of  sin;  personal  and  corporate; 
to  accept  forgivenes.s,  then  yield  the 
right-of-way  to  You.  We  thank  You  for 
200  birthdays  but  beg  of  You  a  "new 
birth"  day  spiritually  for  our  leaders  and 
our  citizens. 

With  millions  behind  ciu-talns— we 
evaluate  our  God-given  freedom,  and 
turn  first  to  the  Lord  of  the  Bible,  then 
to  the  people  of  Earth  with  a  person-to- 
person  message  of  hope  through  Je.<ius 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  Houae 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 
There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Heiting.  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  having  proceeded  to  re- 
consider the  bill  (H.R.  5247)  entitled  "An 
act  to  authorize  a  local  public  works  capi- 
tal development  and  investment  pro- 
gram, to  amend  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  to  in- 
crease the  antirecessionary  effectiveness 
of  the  program,  and  for  oUier  purposes," 
returned  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  with  his  objections,  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  in  which  it  origi- 
nated, it  was  resolved  that  the  said  bill 
do  not  pass,  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  not  having  voted  in  the  afQrma- 
tive. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 


votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2017) 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Drug 
Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  and  that  the 
Senate  agreed  to  the  House  amendment 
with  an  amendment  to  the  foregoing  bill 
in  which  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  tlie  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

8.  22.  An  act  for  the  general  revlHioa  of  tlie 
Copyright  Law.  title  17  of  the  United  State.s 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  1664.  Au  act  to  amend  the  Lead-Baited 
Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act;  and 

S.  2662.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  and  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sftlc.H  Act,  and  for  ulher  purposes 


STATUS  OP  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1976 
CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 

(Mr.  DERRICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mhiute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Budget  I 
wish  to  Infonn  the  House  on  the  status 
of  the  fiscal  year  1976  congressional 
budget.  As  you  know  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  been  notifying  the  House  on 
a  weekly  basis  about  where  Congress 
stands  in  relation  to  the  ceilings  on 
budget  authority  and  outlays  and  the 
revenue  floor  adopted  in  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  466. 

As  of  close  of  business  last  week  there 
has  been  no  change  in  the  current  level 
of  spending  since  our  last  notification  to 
the  Speaker  on  February  4,  1976.  At  that 
time  $11.3  billion  hi  budget  authority 
and  $3.9  billion  In  outlays  remained  be- 
low the  budget  ceilings  and  $300  million 
remained  above  the  revenue  floor.  Con- 
gressional action  last  week  sustaining 
the  veto  of  the  accelerated  public  works- 
countercyclical  bill  did  not  affect  the 
ceilings  because  this  bill  was  an  author- 
ization bill,  which  required  subsequent 
appropriations.  The  vetoed  bill  Itself  did 
not  provide  budget  authority. 

Although  funds  still  remahi  below  the 
ceilings,  caution  must  be  advised.  As  you 
remember  Congress  has  already  ap- 
proved the  $2.3  billion  New  York  sea- 
sonal financial  fund  which  was  not  as- 
sumed in  the  budget  resolution.  Further- 
more, a  number  of  additional  factors  are 
putting  pressure  on  the  ceilings. 

I  shall  place  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
status  of  the  congressional  budget  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks  in  today's  Cow- 
CREssioNAi.  Record. 

Tliank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.   OTTINGER.   Mr.   Speaker,   last 
Thursday  afternoon  I  moderated  a  spe- 


cial briefing  for  members  of  the  Environ- 
mental Study  Conference  on  the  nuclear 
power  safety  concerns  which  were  raised 
by  three  engineers  who  recently  resigned 
from  the  General  Electric  Co.  at  San 
Jose,  Calif. 

Unfortunately,  the  bells  aimouncing 
the  vote  failed  to  ring  in  the  hearing 
room,  and  I  was  unable  to  get  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  In  order  to  cast  my  vote  on 
rollcall  No.  64,  the  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  1042.  requiring  the  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  of  OflBcial  Conduct  to 
inquire  into  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  publication  of  the  House  Select 
Intelligence  Committee  report.  Had  I 
been  present  I  would  have  voted  against 
this  measure. 

I  have  made  a  strong  criticism  of  this 
resolution  which  appears  separately  in 
the  Record  todav. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  TO 
FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  11963 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations  may  have  un- 
til midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on 
the  biU  (H.R.  11963) .  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  International  Security 
Assistance  Act  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LITTLE  BUSINESS  BEING  DE- 
STROYED  BY  O  JR  EFFORTS  TO 
RAVE    LITTLE    BUSINESS 

(Mr.  POAGE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mi-ssion  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  good 
many  years  we  have  had  two  prices  for 
gas.  intrastate  and  interstate.  This  has 
served  to  confuse  things.  Then  when  we 
had  a  chance  to  correct  that  situation 
the  other  night,  we  did  not  do  so,  but 
we  passed  legislation  which  was  sup- 
posed to  help  the  "little  man." 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  "little  man"  here 
who  is  required  to  sell  his  propane  gas  at 
some  8  cents  less  than  his  competitor  be- 
cause of  present  regulations. 

He  says: 

This  situation  has  caused  us  to  lose  » 
multitude  of  good  old  time  customers  whom 
we  have  served  for  the  past  20  years.  This 
has  caused  us  to  lose  our  reputation  of  hav- 
ing a  fair  and  competitive  priced  product. 
Also,  it  has  caused  much  suspicion  among 
our  customers.  We  lose  more  on  bad  accounts 
because  the  people  thought  we  were  robbing 
them.  If  this  condition  continues  our  com- 
pany wUl  continue  to  go  down  hill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  "little  business" 
being  destroyed  by  our  efforts  to  save 
"little  business."  We  are  literally  "sar- 
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Ing'  these  peopHe  to  death.  Cannot  we 
ever  learn  that  free  enterprise  will  woi^, 
but  only  when  it  is  left  free? 

I  Include  the  full  letter  in  my  re- 
marks : 

KlLLEEN   BUTANE  Q&S  CO..  ZNC, 

KiUeen,  Tex. 
Hon.  W.  R.  "Bob"  PoAGE, 
House  Office  BuUaing,  ♦ 

Wailiington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Poage:  On  May  15,  1973  our  com- 
pany and  our  competitor  (Smith  &  Smith 
Pi-opane  Service)  whose  office  Is  located  ap- 
proximately five  blocks  away  and  services  aU 
the  same  area  v.'e  serve  with  propane  gas 
service  were  selling  propane  gas  at  the  same 
price.  I  happten  to  know  at  this  time  we  both 
bad  the  same  amount  of  markup  per  gallon 
because  we  were  among  the  first  to  be  audited 
by  F.E.A.  We  are  buying  our  product  from 
Northern  Propane  CJas  Company  as  we  were 
then.  Smith  &  Smith  is  buying  gas  now  as 
they  were  then  from  Lone  Star  Gas  Com- 
pany (Now  ENSEABCH) . 

Oiu"  legal  markup  Is  14.227('  per  gallon;  our 
price  is  38<'  per  gallon.  Smith  &  Smith  Com- 
pany Is  now  selling  at  30('  per  gallon  and  they 
are  taking  the  maximum  markup.  We  are  now 
within  8<  of  each  other  and  we  have  been 
as  far  apart  as  12(i  per  gallon.  This  condition 
has  existed  for  approximately  six  to  eight 
months.  I  have  talked  with  the  people  at 
Lone  Star  Gas  Company;  they  tell  me  they 
are  held  down  by  the  F.E-A.  The  people  at 
Northern  Pi'opane  say  they  are  selling  legal. 
I  have  talked  with  Ralph  Swoboda  at  the 
Dallas  F.E.A.  office.  He  sympathizes  and  tells 
Die  each  time  he  will  Investigate  and  let  me 
know  what  caused  this  problem.  We  have 
never  had  a  report  from  him  to  thLs  date. 

This  situation  has  caused  us  to  lose  a 
multitude  of  good  old  time  customers  whom 
we  have  served  for  the  past  twenty  years.  This 
has  caused  us  to  lose  our  reputation  of  hav- 
ing ft  fair  and  competitive  priced  product. 
Also,  it  has  cavised  much '  suspicion  among 
our  ctistomers.  We  lose  more  on  bad  accovmts 
because  the  people  thought  we  were  robbing 
them.  If  this  condition  continues  our  com- 
pany will  continue  to  go  down  hill. 

I  realize  our  company  Is  not  the  only  one 
that  has  this  same  condition  but  the  com- 
panies that  have  the  cheap  gas  are  In  the 
minorltj'.  Wliy  can't  the  P.E.A.  let  those  sup- 
pliers like  Ensearcb  increase  their  price  so  we 
can  compete  at  the  retail  level. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  rJE.A.  completely 
get  out  of  the  pricing  of  all  oil  products  but 
stay  in  the  allocation  of  the  pi-oducts  so 
the  old  historical  users  will  have  gas  to  cook, 
heat  water,  and  warm  their  homes  with.  In 
the  future  as  In  the  past. 

I  am  on  my  knees  begging  you  to  give  us 
some  relief  from  a  situation  that  Is  ruining 
our  company  day  by  day. 
Sincerely, 

A.  D.  ROBINETT. 


NA-nONAL     LEAGUE      OP     UNITED 
AMERICANS  CITIZENS  WEEK 

(Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was 
given  pel-mission  to  addi-ess  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  and  my  pleasui'e  to  partic- 
ipate last  week  in  observance  of  "Nation- 
al League  of  United  Americans  Citizens 
Week,"  marking  the  47th  anniversary  of 
the  largest  nonprofit  civic  organization 
in  the  United  States  serving  the  Spanish- 
speaking  people  of  our  Nation. 


Through  many  years,  accroaching  half 
a  century,  the  League  of  United  Latin 
American  Citizens — LULAC — ^has  been  a 
service  and  action  organization  of  great 
force. 

It  has  been  effectively  Involved  in 
many  issues  affecting  our  Spanish-sur- 
named  population.  Its  work  has  focused 
on  education  improvement,  employment 
opportunity,  raising  the  quality  of  health 
care,  advancing  civil  rights,  and  active 
participation  in  community  affairs. 

In  all  of  these  areas  gi'atifying  progress 
has  been  made  and  continues  to  be  made. 

Now,  in  this  Bicentennial  Year  of  U.S. 
independence,  a  national  spotlight  is 
being  thrown  on  the  contributions  made 
by  Spanish-speaking  people  in  that 
stiniggle  for  independence,  beginning 
early,  and  in  the  time  since  freedom  was 
won. 

The  contributions  have  been  many  in 
number  and  outstanding  in  value. 

Most  Americans  have  known  from 
their  schooldays  about  the  valuable  sup- 
port given  the  Revolution  by  France, 
exemplified  in  the  person  of  the  Marquis 
de  Lafayette. 

Valuable  leadership  also  came  from 
the  Polish  patriot,  Thaddeus  Kosciusko, 
and  many  Americans  know  about  that. 

Knowledge  of  the  assistance  provided 
during  the  Revolution  by  Spain  and  citi- 
zens of  her  American  colonies  is  less 
widespread.  That  lack  in  being  remedied. 
In  this  Bicentennial  period,  Americans 
generally  are  being  forcefully  reminded 
of  the  significance  and  richness  of  our 
Spanish  heritage.  It  is  a  heritage  that 
goes  far  back,  to  the  vei-y  discoveiy  of  the 
New  World. 

The  very  discovery  of  the  New  World 
was  a  Spanish  undertaking,  Christopher 
Columbus  having  been  financed  on  liis 
voyage  by  the  Queen  of  Spain. 

On  last  Thui-sday,  I  was  given  the  op- 
portunity of  discussing  this  heritage  at  a 
luncheon  of  the  Washington  Coimcil  of 
the  League  of  United  Latin  American 
Citizens.  It  was  a  truly  outstanding  com- 
memorative occasion,  during  which  at- 
tention was  called  to  Hispanic-American 
projects  and  events  being  undertaken  by 
States,  cities,  counties,  commimities,  edu- 
cational institutions,  and  private  organi- 
zations In  connection  with  the  Nation's 
200th  birthday. 

One  of  the  men  who  played  a  vital  role 
in  the  American  struggle  for  independ- 
ence was  Bernardo  de  Gralvez,  a  Spanish 
Governor  of  Louisiana  during  most  of 
the  Revolutionary  period.  In  recognition 
of  his  contribution  to  American  vlctoi*y 
the  Spanish  Grovernment  has  proposed 
to  present  to  the  United  States  a  statue 
of  Galvez.  This  is  most  fitting.  A  bill  I 
have  cosponsored  with  my  colleagues 
would  provide  for  acceptance  of  this  ap- 
propriate Bicentennial  gift  and  author- 
ize tlie  selection  of  a  site  for  its  erection 
in  our  Capital  City. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  well  dming  the  Bi- 
centennial celebration  for  all  of  us  to  re- 
member om-  origins.  The  assistance  given 
by  foreign  comitries  and  foreign  na- 
tionals played  no  small  part  in  the  suc- 


cess of  the  American  Revolution.  We 
have  a  right  to  take  pride  in  where  ow 
f orebeai's  came  from — and  where  we  are 
today  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  leader  of  the  free  world. 


WHO   IS   ACTUALLY  RUNNING   OUR 
FOREIGN  POLICY? 

(Mr.  RIEGLE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that 
all  Americans  should  be  outraged  at  the 
tasteless  behavior  of  former  President 
Nixon  for  his  obvious  meddling  in  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  with  his  trip  to  China 

And  what  business  does  President  Ford 
have  in  providing  Secret  Service  protec- 
tion to  a  crook  like  Nixon — ^who  Is  so 
shameless  he  still  has  not  been  man 
enough  to  say  he  is  sorry  to  the  Ameri- 
can people? 

This  Is  another  $250,000  ripoff  of  the 
American  taxpayer — for  a  man  who 
ought  to  be  in  jail — instead  of  traveling 
the  woi-ld  with  Secret  Service  protectior . 

Is  Nixon  still  pulling  the  strings  in 
tlie  Ford  administration?  If  not,  why 
did  President  Ford  not  have  the  good 
sense  to  block  this  trip?  I  think  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  a  right  to  know  who  is 
actually  running  foreign  policy  in  the 
Ford  adminlsti-ation. 

I  think  Pi-esident  Ford  ought  to  bo 
ashamed  of  himself  for  remaining  silent 
and  letting  an  outrage  like  tills  take 
place. 


LEGISLATION  TO  IMPLEMENT  PAY 
INCREASE  POLICY  FOR  FEDERAL 
WHITE  COLLAR  WORKERS 

(Mr.  DERWIKSKI  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  advise  Mem- 
bers I  have  introduced  legislation  which 
makes  a  clear  commitment  to  economy 
in  Government.  My  bill  is  designed  to  im- 
plement the  pay  increase  policy  for  Fed- 
eral white  collar  workers,  as  outlined 
in  President  Ford's  budget,  for  fiscal 
1977.  It  places  a  5-percent  ceiling  on 
pay  increases  for  white  collar  employees. 

Although  my  bill  is  only  five  lines 
in  length,  it  provides  the  basis  for  a  real- 
istic and  effective  approach  to  a  critical 
and  costly  area  of  Federal  Government. 
As  President  Ford's  Panel  on  Fedr'-al 
Compensation  pomted  out: 

When  we  realize  the  United  States  Gove^  '^- 
ment  employs  some  2.8  million  civilians  ac 
an  annual  pei-sonnel  cost  of  over  $40  billion, 
the  Importance  of  compensation  should  be 
self-evident. 

Consistent  with  the  President's  policy 
of  fiscal  restraint,  the  budget  assumes 
pay  increases  for  white-collar  employees 
will  be  limited  to  5  percent.  Under  the 
budget  f  onnula,  all  employees  will  receive 
at  least  a  3-percent  Increase,  and  the  es- 
timated average  increase  will  be  4.7  per- 
cent 
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I  realize  there  will  be  a  lot  of  sound 
and  fury  over  the  need  for  percentage 
increases  of  much  more  costly  propor- 
tions, but  the  din  will  not  camouflage 
the  fact  there  is  just  so  much  "give"  in 
the  Federal  budget.  The  budget  does  con- 
tain $2.4  billion  to  cover  the  average  4.7- 
percent  increase  contemplated  by  the 
Piesident.  I  think  it  is  worth  noting  that 
each  1-percent  increase  in  Federal  pay 
costs  the  Government  $500  million — $255 
million  for  civilian  pay  and  $245  million 
for  military  pay. 

My  bill  covers  all  employees  under  the 
General  Schedule,  the  Foreign  Service, 
Veterans'  Administration  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  the  military- 
uniformed  services,  congressional  em- 
ployees. Members  of  Congress,  those  \m- 
der  the  executive  pay  schedule,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  Federal  judges. 

When  Members'  salaries  are  at  issue  In 
public  debate,  there  does  seem  to  be  an 
added  incentive  for  fiscal  restraint.  We 
adhered  to  that  principle  last  year,  and 
I  see  no  reason  for  Jettisoning  it  in  1976. 


A  PRIVATE  CITIZEN  HAS  A  RIGHT 
TO  TRAVEL 

'Mrs.  PENWICK  ii£ked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  Mi'.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
response  to  the  remarks  we  just  heard. 
I  think  when  the  day  comes  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  or  any- 
body else  can  control  the  actions  of  a 
private  citizen,  it  will  be  a  sorry  day.  I 
think  to  call  for  a  mandatory  blockage 
of  anybody's  trip,  whether  of  somebody 
convicted  or  not  convicted.  Is  not  the 
point.  The  point  is  an  individual  citizen 
should  iK>t  be  deprived  of  his  right  to 
travel.  I  think  any  suggestion  that  he 
should  be  so  deprived  is  contrary  to  his 
rights. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewwnanyield  ? 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
for  yielding. 

Does  the  trip  by  President  Nixon  have 
any  connection  at  all  with  the  conduct  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States? 
If  not.  why  has  Secretary  Kissinger  indi- 
cated he  may  want  to  talk  to  former 
President  Nixon  after  this  trip? 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  I  do  not  know  what 
Secretary  Kissinger's  motives  were.  I 
would  suggest  that  anybody  who  travels 
might  be  interesting  to  listen  to.  but  I 
certainly  do  not  think  Mr.  Nixon's  trip 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States.  This  is  my 
convlctlcm. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  If  the  gentlewoman  will 
yield  further.  I  disagree  with  the  gentle- 
woman, and  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
for  yielding. 


A  POINT  OF  PERSONAL  PRIVILEGE 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
a  point  of  personal  privilege. 

Last  mmith  I  was  attacked  by  Jack 
Anderson  in  a  column.  He  suteequently, 
upon   being  presented   with   facts,  re- 


tracted the  charges  against  me  com- 
pletely. I  would  like  to  answer  them  at 
this  point. 

fMr.  BAUMAN  asked  and  was  given 
pel-mission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
January  15.  1976,  Issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  and  many  other  newspapers 
across  the  Nation  the  daily  column  en- 
titled "The  Washington  Merry-Go- 
Round."  written  by  Jack  Anderson  and 
Les  Whltten  contained  the  following 
brief  paragraph : 

Arch-conservative  Congressman  Robert 
Bauman  (R-Md.)  has  been  raising  money 
for  Ronald  Reagan.  But  Bauman  pocketed 
$2,626.52  of  the  money,  according  to  a  vouch- 
er, "for  out-of-pocket  expenses." 

Mr.  Speaker,  obviously,  on  its  face,  this 
item  implied  many  things,  including  the 
possibility  that  I  had  in  some  manner 
acted  dishonestly.  On  the  same  day  I 
sent  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Ander- 
son: 

H0178X  OP  Repkeseittatives, 
Washtngton,  D.C.,  Januarf  IS,  1976. 
Mr.  Jack  Anderson, 
Mr.  Ln  WRrTTEM, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  WHrriEN:  In 
your  dally  column,  "The  Washington  Merry- 
Oo-Round,"  which  appeared  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  other  newspapers  today. 
January  16,  1976,  you  have  written  the  fol- 
lowing Item: 

"Arch-conservative  Congressman  Robert 
Bauman  (R-Md.)  has  been  raising  money 
for  Ronald  Reagan.  But  Bauman  pocketed 
$2,626.52  of  the  money,  according  to  a  vouch- 
er "for  out-of-pocket  expenaes." 

This  statement  Is  totally  untrue  In  every 
detail  and  could  have  been  proven  so  had  you 
or  your  staff  contacted  me.  Quite  obviously 
you  have  either  published  this  falsehood  with 
the  malicious  Intent  of  damaging  my  reputa- 
tion or  you  are  so  grossly  negligent  In  writing 
your  column  that  your  action  amotints  to 
malice. 

I  have  never  raised  any  money  for  Ronald 
Reagan,  even  though  he  la  In  fact  a  good 
friend  of  mine.  Neither  have  I  ever  "pocketed" 
any  money  which  belongs  to  him  or  anyone 
else.  Nor  do  I  know  of  the  existence  of  any 
voucher  which  Indicates  that  I  received  any 
such  amount  for  "out-of-pocket"  expenses 
or  for  any  other  purpose. 

On  Augvist  24,  1974,  at  my  Invitation, 
Governor  Reagan  appeared  on  my  behalf 
before  several  thoiisand  people  at  my  an- 
nual "bull  roast"  at  the  Queen  Anne  County 
4-H  Fair  Orounds  near  Centrevllle,  Maryland. 
As  Governor  of  California  he  was  accom- 
panied by  two  aides  and  a  sectirlty  gnard. 
The  event  was  billed  as  a  fund  raiser  for  my 
congressional  campaign  and  all  proceeds 
went  to  that  purpose.  All  money  raised  and 
expended  was  fully  reported  by  the  Bauman 
For  Congress  Committee,  Box  1408,  Easton, 
Md.  21601,  according  to  Federal  law  and 
timely  reports  have  been  filed  periodically 
with  the  proper  Federal  and  Maryland  State 
officials  including  the  Clerk  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

On  October  8,  1974,  my  office  received  a 
bill  signed  by  Michael  Woodson  of  Governor 
Reagan's  staff  In  Sacramento  detailing  the 
travel  expenses  for  the  Governor  and  his 
three  staff  members.  The  total  amount  of  the 
travel  expense  was  $2,626.52,  oddly  enough, 
the  exact  amount  which  you  have  accused 
me  of  "pocketing"  or,  in  effect,  stealing. 

By  mutual  agreement  with  Jeffrey  Bell  of 
the  Governor's  staff  the  payment  of  this  bill 
was  delayed  since  I  was  in  the  middle  of 
the  Congressional  campaign  and  all  funds 
were    needed    for    that    effort.    The    entire 


■mount  was  paid  by  three  checks  dra\i-n  on 
the  Bauman  for  Congress  Committee  Account 
(#01-107267-01)  at  the  Talbot  Bank  of 
Easton.  Maryland,  in  the  following  sequence: 
February  24,  1976,  $858.83;  Februarv  26,  1976 
$464.43;  March  6,  1975,  $1313.26.  The  three* 
checks  total  $2,626.52,  and  were  made  pay- 
able to  "Governor  Reagan  Travel  Fund"  as  we 
were  Instructed  by  the  Governor's  staff.  At  no 
time  was  there  any  problem  about  this  pay- 
ment arrangement  and  each  and  every  one  of 
these  transactions  are  a  matter  of  public 
record  In  Federal  Reports  filed  by  me  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  on  the  following 
dates:  January  31,  1975;  March  10,  1976;  and 
April  10,  1975.  The  latter  report  showed 
clearly  that  the  entire  amount  had  been  paid 
and  no  balance  owed  remained.  We  have  in 
our  possession  cancelled  checks  In  the 
amounts  Indicated. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  you  have  deliber- 
ately published  a  false  statement  concerning 
me  I  ask  that  you  immediately  publish  a 
full  retraction  In  yoiu-  next  dally  column.  I 
also  request  that  you  forward  such  a  retrac- 
tion to  me  personally  at  my  office,  118  Cannon 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20515. 

Slnrerely, 

Robert  E.  Battman, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  days  later.  Mr. 
Anderson  pei-sonally  called  me  and  apol- 
ogized for  the  statement  In  his  January 
15,  1976,  column.  He  told  me  that  it  had 
been  written  by  a  Bob  Owens  of  his  staff 
who  had  misread  certain  reports  filed  by 
the  "Committee  To  Administer  the  Gov- 
ernor Reagan  Travel  Pimd"  to  which  I 
had  made  payments  for  the  Governor's 
travel  expenses  when  he  visited  my  dis- 
trict in  1974.  Mr.  Anderson  also  said  that 
Mr.  Owens  had  made  an  attempt  to  con- 
tact me  by  telephone  and  had  failed. 

It  would  have  been  very  easy  for  Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Owens,  or  any  other  re- 
porter to  contact  me  prior  to  the  publi- 
cation of  this  article  since  I  was  in  my 
congressional  district  throughout  the  re- 
cess of  the  House  which  ended  on  Janu"- 
ary  21.  My  Washington  and  Esiston  of- 
fices remained  open  and  anyone  truly 
vsishing  to  contact  me  could  have  done 
so.  In  addition,  my  home  telephone  is 
listed  in  the  Marj'land  directory. 

As  a  result  of  my  own  investigation,  I 
found  that  in  various  reports  filed  by  the 
Governor  Reagan  Travel  Committee 
there  indeed  did  appear  entries  which 
showed  that  my  campaign  committee 
owed  the  amoimt  in  question.  The  same 
reports  when  f  uUy  examined  also  showed 
that  the  full  amount  had  been  paid  over 
a  period  of  months,  as  I  indicated  in  my 
letter  to  Mr.  Anderson,  a  fact  which  any 
careful  researcher  would  have  easily  dis- 
covered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result  of  my  letter  to 
Mr.  Anderson,  he  published  the  follow- 
ing retraction  of  his  original  story,  which 
appeared  in  his  column  on  January  26, 
1976: 

Apology  to  Bauman — We  recently  reported 
that  Rep.  Robert  E.  Bauman  (R-Md.)  had 
pocketed  $2,626.62  of  funds  he  had  raised  for 
Ronald  Reagan.  Tlie  information  came  from 
a  Reagan  campaign  voucher,  and  we  were  un- 
able to  reach  Baiunan  for  comment  before 
going  to  press.  Now  Bauman  has  convinced 
us  that  the  voucher  completely  miscon- 
strued the  payment.  Bauman  didn't  collect 
$2,626.52  from  Reagan  but  paid  this  amount 
to  Reagan  for  travel  expenses.  It  was  a  be- 
lated payment  for  a  campaign  appearance. 
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which  Reagan  made  in  1974.  We  apologize  to 
Bauman  for  the  mistake. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  retrac- 
tion of  the  original  false  statement;  but 
as  so  often  happens  in  public  life,  one  can 
wonder  whether  damage  once  done  is 
ever  undone.  At  least  Mr.  Anderson  has 
made  an  attempt  to  set  the  record 
straight,  and  I  hope  this  has  indeed  been 
the  result. 

MR.  NIXON'S  TRIP  TO  CHINA 

•  Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HAYS  of  C*io.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did 
not  hear  all  of  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Rugle)  but  I 
did  hear  the  remarks  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey.  I  agi-ee  that  nobody 
should  be  restricted  from  traveling,  but 
I  just  think  one  point  ought  to  be  made — 
at  least  this  is  my  view — I  do  not  think 
Mr.  Nixon  went  to  China  to  enhance  or  to 
attempt  to  enhance  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States.  I  think  he  went  there 
to  try  to  enhance  Mr.  Ronald  Reagan's 
chances  to  be  nominated  tax  the  RQ)ub- 
lican  ticket.  That  Is  what  I  think  he  went 
over  there  for. 

It  is  kind  of  an  ungrateful  actk)n,  be- 
cause it  was  not  Mr.  Reagan  who  par- 
doned Mr.  Nixon. 


RESTRICTIONS  ON  TRAVEL 

(Mr.  DENT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad  to 
hear  the  gentleman  who  Is  on  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations  state 
that  he  thinks  there  should  not  be  any 
restrictions  on  a  citizen  who  wants  to 
travel.  We  have  some  restrictions  about 
travel,  and  they  are  pretty  rigid. 

I  wanted  to  go  to  Rhodesia  to  see  jUst 
what  the  conditions  were  that  have  so 
much  to  do  with  the  industry  of  my  dis- 
trict in  the  matter  of  chrome  and  the 
availability  of  chrome  and  prices.  I  was 
refused  a  visa.  Two  other  Members  of 
Congress  were  with  me,  and  they  were  re- 
fused visas  to  go  to  Rhodesia.  We  got  the 
visas  from  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment because  we  could  go  to  South  Af- 
rica. However,  I  think  I  am  an  ordinary 
citizen,  and  I  do  not  have  too  many 
black  Members  against  me.  I  have  had 
some  letters  written  to  me  by  acQuaint- 
ances  I  made  whom  I  hope  to  turn  into 
friendships  In  Rhodesia.  Yet  tbeir  letters 
that  are  sent  to  me  are  picked  up  in 
Customs.  I  never  get  to  see  them. 

They  sent  me  a  book  on  Rhodesian  his- 
tory which  never  arrived,  so  I  made  some 
Inquiry  and  learned  that  no  one  can 
send  a  letter,  no  one  can  send  any  kind 
of  a  notice  or  any  kind  of  a  gift  out  of 
Rhodesia  to  an  American  citizen.  It  is 
confiscated  in  the  mails. 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  Mr.  Nixon's  fsa/tixg  over 
to  China  or  not.  But  I  notice  that  our  del- 
egation from  this  House  went  over  there, 
the  women,  and  I  never  read  a  line  in  the 


paper  outside  of  a  picture.  They  were 
never  given  the  kind  of  treatment  be- 
ing given  to  Mr.  Nixon  today. 

I  have  a  lot  of  people  in  my  distaict 
asking  how  this  has  happened.  I  can- 
not answer;  maybe  some  of  the  Members 
can. 


SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  NA- 
TIONAL SCIENCE  BOARD— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
94r-377) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  illustrations : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  to  the  Congress 
the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Board  entitled,  "Science 
Indicators  1974."  It  has  been  prepared 
in  accordance  with  Section  4(g)  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  Act,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  90-407. 

This  report  is  a  part  of  a  continuing 
effort  by  the  National  Science  Bosird  to 
develop  a  statistical  and  comparative 
picture  of  the  status  of  American  science 
and  technology.  On  balance,  the  data  In 
this  report  and  other  evidence  Indicate 
that  the  Nation's  research  and  develop- 
ment enterprise  continues  to  be  produc- 
tive and  competitive.  Tlie  report  also 
shows  the  unfcnlunate  fact  that  inflation 
and  the  recent  recession  have  affected 
adversely  the  level  of  effort  and  the  re- 
sources that  are  devoted  to  the  Nation's 
research  and  development  activities — 
much  the  same  as  other  programs  have 
been  affected.  Fortunately,  we  are  mak- 
ing solid  progreas  in  correcting  these 
problems  and  the  prospects  for  the  future 
are  very  good. 

The  nation's  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts  are  Important  to  the  growth 
of  our  economy,  the  future  welfare  of 
our  citisens,  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
strong  defense.  The  Nation  must  also 
make  a  strong  effort  in  basic  research  to 
provide  the  new  knowledge  which  is  es- 
sential for  scientific  and  technological 
progress.  My  1977  Budget  now  before  the 
Congress  reflects  my  views  on  the  im- 
portance of  science  and  technology  in 
achieving  our  national  objectives. 

I  commend  this  report  to  your  at- 
tention. 

Okralo  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  February  23. 1976. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  dectronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 


[Boll  No.  65] 

1 

AbBUg 

Prey 

Mottt 

PuQua 

Murphy,  ni. 

Addabbo 

Gonxalez 

HU 

Allen 

Green 

CHaim 

Anderson. 

Batman.  Tex. 

Calif. 

Harkin 

PaUenoQ, 

Anderson,  m. 

Harrington 

OaUf. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Haraha 

Pepper 

Archer 

Hayes,  Ind. 

PlcUe 

Ashbrook 

Hubert 

Qufllen 

Aspin 

Hefner 

l^^^^ll^l^^fc^ 

BadiUo 

Heinz 

Riwnhoover 

Barrett 

H^stosU 

Roberta 

Bauctis 

H^Klerson 

Bodlno 

BeU 

Hinsbaw 

RostenkowBkl 

Biaggl 

Roush 

Boland 

Howard 

Ryan 

BoUing 

Hungate 

Barbanes 

Bowen 

Hyde 

Rnheuer 

Breaxix 

Jarman 

Sinister 

Breckinridge 

Jenrette 

Skublte 

Brinkley 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Brodhead 

Jones,  Ala. 

Snyder 

Cederfoerg 

Jones,  N.C. 

Spellman 

Chlsholm 

Jones,  Okla. 

Clancy 

Jordan 

Stark 

Cleveland 

Karth 

Steelman 

Conyers 

Kindness 

Stephens 

Gorman 

Koch 

Stmtton 

Cotter 

Lagomarsino 

SuUivan 

Crane 

Landrum 

Symington 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Lent 

Taloott 

Davis 

Le  vitas 

Taylor,  Mo. 

DeUums 

Litton 

Teagne 

DiggB 

McDonald 

Tbomton 

DingeU 

Macdonald 

UdaU 

Dodd 

Madden 

Van  Deerlln 

Downing,  Va. 

Matble 

Vander  Jagt 

Eckbardt 

Metcalfe 

Vlgortto 

Erlenbom 

MUford 

Waiah 

Esch 

Mills 

Wazman 

Bshleman 

Mink 

Wiggins 

Evans,  Ind. 

MitcheU.  Md. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Pary 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Wydler 

Foley 

Moekley 

Z^feretti 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Fraser 

Morgan 

llie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McFall).  On  this  rollcall  295  Members 
have  recorded  thdr  presence  by  elec- 
tronic device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  HJR.  5727.  PAROLE  RE- 
ORGANIZATION ACT  OP  1975 


Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  man- 
agei's  may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  a  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  5727)  to  establish  an  independent 
and  regionalized  U.S.  Parole  Commission, 
to  provide  fair  and  equitable  parole  pro- 
cedures,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obJectl(m  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Conference  Report   (H.  Reft.  No.  94-838) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
5727)  to  establish  an  independent  and 
regionalized  United  States  Parole  Commis- 
sion, to  provide  fair  and  eqtiitable  parole 
procedures,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  reccmimend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  reflective  Houses  as  follows:  In  Ueu  of 
the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the 
Senate  amendment  insert  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Parole 
CoDomlssion  and  Reorganization  Act". 

TTNETED   STaiXS   PAROLE  COlflfTHHTON;    PAROLE 
FEOCKDT7RES,  CONDITIONS,  ETC. 

Sbc.  2.  Tltte  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
U  Mnended  by  repealing  chapter  311  (rotant- 
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Ing  to  parole)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
tbe  following  new  chapter  to  read  as  follows: 

"Chapter  311— PAROLE 
"Sec. 

"4201.    Definitions. 
"4303.    Fkroie  Commlaalon  created. 
"4203.     Powers  and  duties  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 
"4204.    Powers  and  duties  of  the  Chairman. 
"4205.    Time   of   ellglbUltj   for   release  on 

parole. 
"4206.     Parole  determination  criteria. 
"4207.    Information  considered. 
"4208.    Parole     determination     proceeding: 

time. 
"4209.     Conditions  of  parole. 
"4210.    .^urladlctlon  of  Commission. 
"421 1 .     Early  termination  of  parole. 
"4212.     Aliens. 
"4313.     Summons  to  appear  or  warrant  for 

retaking  of  parolee. 
"4214.    Revocation  of  Parole. 
"4216.     Reconsideration  and  appeal. 
"4216.     Young  adult  offenders. 
"4217.     Warrants     to    retake     Canal     Zone 

parole  violators. 
"4218.     Applicability       of       Administrative 

Procedure  Act. 
"f  4201.  Definitions 
"As  used  In  this  chapter — 
"(1)  'Commission'  means  the  United  States 
Parole  Commission: 

"(2)  'Commissioner'  means  any  member  of 
the  United  States  Parole  Commission; 

"(3)  'Director'  means  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons; 

"(4)  'Eligible  prisoner"  means  any  Federal 
prisoner  who  is  eligible  for  parole  pursuant 
to  this  title  or  any  other  law  including  any 
Federal  prisoner  whose  parole  has  been  re- 
voked and  who  is  not  otherwise  Ineligible  for 
parole; 

"(5)  'Parolee'  means  any  eligible  prisoner 
who  has  been  released  on  parole  or  deemed 
as  If  released  on  parole  under  section  4164 
or  section  4205(f);  and 

"(6)    'Rules  and  regulations'  means  rules 
and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  section  4203  and  section 
553  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
"{4202.  Parole  Commission  created 

"There  is  hereby  established,  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency  in  the  Department  of  Justice, 
a  United  States  Parole  Commission  which 
shall  be  comprised  of  nine  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Preai- 
dent  shall  designate  from  among  the  com- 
missioners one  to  serve  as  Chairman.  The 
term  of  office  of  a  commissioner  shall  be  six 
years,  except  that  the  term  of  a  person  ap- 
pointed as  a  commissioner  to  fill  a  vacancy 
shall  expire  six  years  from  the  date  upon 
which  such  person  was  appointed  and  quali- 
fied. Upon  the  expiration  of  a  term  of  office 
of  a  commissioner,  the  commissioner  shall 
continue  to  act  until  a  successor  has  been 
appointed  and  qualified,  except  that  no  com- 
missioner may  serve  in  excess  of  12  yeara 
Conunissloners  shall  be  compen.sated  at  the 
highest  rate  now  or  hereafter  prescribed  for 
gfade  18  of  the  General  Schedule  pav  rates 
(5U.S.C.  5332). 

"  j  4203.  Powers  and  duties  of  the  Conunissiou 

"(a)  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  least 
quarterly,  and  by  majority  vote  shall 

"(1)  promulgate  rules  and  regulations 
establishing  guidelines  for  the  powers  enu- 
merated in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
and  such  other  rules  and  regulatlot»  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  a  national  parole 
policy  and  the  purposes  of  this  chapter; 

"(2)  create  such  regions  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter, 
but  In  no  event  lees  than  five;  and 

"(3)  ratify,  revise,  or  deny  any  request  for 
regular,  supplemental,  or  deficiency  appro- 
priations, prior  to  the  submtsalon  of  tb*  t«- 


quests  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  by  the  Chairman,  which  requests 
shall  be  separate  from  those  of  any  other 
agency  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

"(b)  The  Commission,  by  majority  vote, 
and  pursuant  to  the  procedures  set  out  in 
this  chapter,  shall  have  the  power  to — 

"(1)  grant  or  deny  an  application  or  rec- 
ommendation to  parole  any  eligible  prisoner; 
"(2)   impose  reasonable  ooodlttons  on  an 
order  granting  parole; 

"(8)  modify  or  revoke  an  order  paroling  any 
eligible  prisoner;  and 

"(4)  request  probation  officers  and  other 
Individuals,  organizations,  and  public  or 
private  agencies  to  perform  such  duties  with 
respect  to  any  parolee  as  the  Commission 
d--ms  necessary  for  maintaining  proper  su- 
pervision of  and  assistance  to  such  parolees- 
and  so  as  to  assure  that  no  probation  officers, 
individuals,  organizations  or  agencies  shall 
bear  excessive  caseloads. 
"(c)    The  Commission,   by  majority  vote, 

and  pursuant  to  rules  and  regulations 

"(1)  may  delegate  to  any  coounlSRloner  or 
cominlsaloners  powers  enumerated  in  sub- 
section (b»  of  this  section: 

"(2)  may  delegate  to  hearing  examiners 
any  powers  necessary  to  conduct  hearings 
and  proceedings,  take  sworn  testimony,  ob- 
tain and  make  a  record  of  pertinent  Infor- 
mation, make  findings  of  probable  cause  and 
issue  subpenas  for  wltneasea  or  evidence  in 
parole  revocation  proceedings,  and  recom- 
mend dispoalUon  of  any  matters  enumerated 
In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  except  that 
any  such  findings  or  recommendations  shall 
be  based  upon  the  concurrence  of  not  lesd 
than  two  hearing  examiners; 

"(3)  delegate  authority  to  conduct  hear- 
ings held  pursuant  to  section  4214  to  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  executive  or  Judi- 
cial branch  of  Federal  or  State  government- 
and 

"(4>  may  review,  or  may  delegate  to  the 
National  Appeals  Board  the  power  to  review, 
any  decision  made  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  except  that  any  such 
decision  so  reviewed  must  be  reaffirmed, 
modified  or  reversed  within  thirty  days  of 
the  date  the  decision  Is  rendered,  and,  in 
case  of  such  review,  the  individual  to  whom 
the  decision  applies  shall  be  Informed  in 
writing  of  the  Commission's  actions  with 
respect  thereto  and  the  reasons  for  such 
actions. 

"(d)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law, 
any  action  taken  by  the  Commission  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
be  taken  by  a  outjority  vote  of  all  individ- 
uals currently  holding  office  as  members  of 
the  Commission  which  shall  maintain  and 
make  available  for  pubUc  inspection  a  rec- 
ord of  the  final  vote  of  each  member  ou 
statements  of  policy  and  Interpretations 
adopted  by  it.  In  so  acting,  each  commis- 
sioner shall  have  equal  responsibility  and 
authority,  shall  have  full  access  to  all  Infor- 
mation relating  to  the  performance  of  such 
duties  and  responsibilities,  and  shall  have 
one  vote. 

"5  4204.  Powers  and  duties  of  the  Chairman 

"(a>  The  Chairman  shall— 

"(1)  convene  and  preside  at  meetings  of 
the  Commission  pursuant  to  section  4203 
and  such  additional  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mission as  tbe  Chairman  may  call  or  as  may 
be  requested  In  writing  by  at  least  three 
commissioners: 

"(2)  appoint,  fix  the  compensation  of,  as- 
sign, and  supervUe  all  personnel  employed 
by  the  Conunlsslon  except  that — 

"(A)  the  appointment  of  any  bearing  ex- 
aminer shall  be  subject  to  approval  of  the 
Commission  within  the  first  year  of  such 
hearing  examiner's  employment;   and 

"(B)  regional  commissioners  shall  appoint 
and  Buperviae  such  personnel  employed  reg- 
xUarly  and  full  time  In  their  respective  i»- 
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gl^ns  as  are  compensated  at  a  rate  up  to  and 
including  grade  9  of  the  General  Schedule 
pay  rates  (6  U.SC  6332) ; 

"(3)  assign  duties  among  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Commission,  Including  com- 
naissioners,  so  as  to  balance  the  workload 
and    provide   for   orderly   administration- 

"(4)  direct  the  preparation  of  requests  for 
appropriations  for  the  Commission,  and  the 
use  of  funds  made  avaUable  to  the  Commls- 
slon: 

"(5)  designate  three  commissioners  to 
serve  on  the  National  Appeals  Board  of  whom 
one  shall  be  so  designated  to  serve  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  Commission  (who  shaU  act 
as  Chairman  of  the  Commission  In  the  ab- 
sence or  disability  of  the  Chairman  or  m 
the  event  of  the  vacancy  of  the  Chairman- 
ship),  and  designate,  for  each  such  region 
established  pursuant  to  section  4203  one 
commissioner  to  serve  as  regional  commis- 
sioner Ui  each  such  region;  except  that  in 
each  such  designation  the  Chairman  shaU 
consider  years  of  service,  personal  preference 
and  fitness,  and  no  such  designation  shall 
Uke  effect  unless  concurred  In  by  the  Pres- 
ident; or  his  designee: 

"(6)  serve  as  spokesman  for  the  Commis- 
sion and  report  annually  to  eacli  House  of 
Conifress  on  the  activities  of  the  Commis- 
sion; and 

"(7)  exercise  such  other  powers  and  du- 
ties and  perform  such  other  functions  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  chapter  or  as  may  be  provided  under 
any  other  provision  of  law. 

•(b)   The  Chairman  shaU  have  the  power 


(1)  without  regard  to  section  3648  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  (31 
use.  629),  enter  Into  and  perform  such 
contracts,  leases,  cooperative  agreements 
and  other  transactions  as  may  be  necessarv' 
in  the  conduct  of  the  functions  of  the  Com- 
mission, with  any  public  agency,  or  with 
any  person,  firm,  association,  corporation 
educational  institution,  or  nonprofit  organi- 
zation; 

"(2)  accept  voluntary  and  uncmnpensated 
.services,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  (31  U.S.C.  665(b)); 

"(3)  procure  for  the  Commission  tempo- 
rary and  Intermittent  services  to  the  same 
extent  as  U  authorized  by  section  3109(b) 
Of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(4)  coUect  systematicallv  the  data  ob- 
Uined  from  studies,  research,  and  the 
empirical  experience  of  public  and  private 
agencies  concerning  the  parole  process; 

"(5)  carry  oirt  programs  of  research  con- 
cerning the  parole  process  to  develop  classifi- 
cation systems  which  describe  types  of 
offenders,  and  to  develop  theories  and  prac- 
tices which  can  be  appUed  to  the  different 
types  of  offenders: 

■■(6»  publish  data  concerning  the  parole 
process; 

"(7)  devise  and  conduct.  In  various  geo- 
graphical locations,  seminars,  workshops  and 
training  programs  providing  continuing 
studies  and  Instruction  for  personnel  of  Fed- 
eral. State  and  local  agencies  and  private  and 
public  organizations  working  with  parolees 
and  connected  with  the  parole  process;  and 

"(8)  utilize  the  services,  equipment,  per- 
sonnel, iuformation,  facilities,  and  instru- 
mentalities with  or  without  relmbiusemeut 
therefor  of  other  Federal.  State,  local  and 
private  agencies  \iith  their  consent. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  section,  the  Chairman  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  national  parole  policies  promul- 
gated by  the  Commission. 

"J  4205.   Time   of  eligibility   for  release   on 
parole 

"(a)  Whenever  confined  and  serving  a 
definite  term  or  terms  of  more  than  one  year, 
a  prisoner  sbaU  be  eligible  for  release  aa. 
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parole  aftw  serving  one-third  of  such  tenn 
or  terms  or  after  Mtylng  tea  y««n  ot  a  life 
sentence  or  of  a  sentence  of  over  thirty  yean, 
except  to  the  extent  otherwise  provided  by 
law. 

"(b)  Xtpon  entering  a  Judgment  of  con- 
viction, the  court  having  Jwladletton  to  Im- 
pose sentence,  when  In  Its  opinion  the  ends 
of  Justice  and  beet  Interest  of  the  public  re- 
quire that  the  defendant  be  sentenced  to  Im- 
prisoimient  for  a  term  exceeding  one  year, 
may  (1)  designate  In  the  sentence  of  im- 
prisonment in^Kwed  a  minimum  term  at  tbe 
eiq>iratlon  of  which  the  prisoner  shall  be- 
come eligible  for  parole,  n^ch  term  may  be 
less  than  but  shall  not  be  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  maTlmiim  sentence  Imposed  by 
tbe  court,  or  (2)  the  court  may  fix  the  max- 
imum sentence  of  imprisonment  to  be  served 
In  which  event  the  court  may  specify  that 
the  prisoner  may  be  released  on  parole  at 
such  time  as  the  Commission  may  determine. 

"(c)  If  the  court  desires  more  detaUed  In- 
formation as  a  basis  for  detwmlnlng  the 
sentence  to  be  Imposed,  the  court  may  c<»n- 
mlt  the  defendant  to  the  custody  of  the 
Attorney  General,  which  conunltment  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  for  the  maximum  sentence 
of  imprisonment  prescribed  by  law,  for  a 
study  as  described  in  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section.  The  results  of  such  study,  together 
with  any  recommendations  which  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bure*u  of  Prisons  beUeves 
would  be  helpful  In  determining  the  dlq>o- 
sitlon  of  the  case,  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
court  within  three  months  unless  the  ooort 
grants  time,  not  to  exceed  an  additional 
three  months,  for  further  study.  After  re- 
ceiving such  lepoits  and  reoonunendttUone, 
the  court  may  In  Me  41aoretiaii:  (1)  piece  tbe 
offender  on  probation  as  authorlfled  by  sec- 
tion 8861;  or  (3)  effltm  the  sentence  of  Im- 
prisonment originally  Imposed,  or  reduce 
the  sentence  of  inqtrlaonment,  and  commit 
the  offender  under  any  appllcaMe  provisloa 
of  law.  Tbe  term  of  the  sentence  shall  run 
from  the  date  of  original  commitment  under 
this  section. 

"(d)  Upon  c(«mnitnaent  of  a  prisoner  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  under  tbe  provisions 
of  subsections  (a)  or  (b),  of  this  section, 
the  Director,  under  such  regulaticms  as  the 
Attorney  General  may  prescribe,  shall  cause 
a  complete  study  to  be  made  of  the  pris- 
oner and  shall  furnish  to  tbe  Commission  a 
summary  report  together  with  any  recom- 
mendations wbldi  la  his  opinion  would  be 
helpful  in  determining  the  suitablltty  of  tbe 
prisoner  for  parole.  This  report  may  include 
but  shall  not  be  limited  to  data  vegardtng 
the  prisoner's  previous  deUnqueney  or  crim- 
inal experience,  pertinent  circumstances  of 
his  social  badqgrovnd.  his  capabilities,  bis 
mental  and  physical  health,  and  soifli  other 
factors  as  may  be  considered  pertinent.  The 
Commission  may  make  such  other  Investiga- 
tion as  it  may  deem  necessary. 

"(e)  Upon  request  of  the  CkMmnlsslon,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  varioiis  probation 
officers  and  government  btireaus  and  agen- 
cies to  furnish  the  Commission  information 
available  to  such  officer,  bureau,  or  agMicy, 
concerning  any  eligible  prisoner  or  parolee 
and  whenever  not  incompatible  with  the 
public  interest,  their  views  and  recommen- 
dation with  respect  to  any  matter  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  tbe  Commission. 

"(f)  Any  prisoner  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  or  terms  of  not  less  than 
six  months  but  not  more  than  one  year 
shall  be  released  at  the  expiration  of  such 
sentence  less  good  time  deductions  provided 
by  law,  unless  the  court  which  imposed  the 
sentence,  shaU,  at  the  time  of  sentencing, 
provide  for  the  prisoner's  release  as  if  on  pa- 
role after  service  of  one-third  of  sutib  term 
or  terms  notwithstanding  tbe  proTlaUms  of 
section  4184.  TUs  subsection  sbaU  not  pre- 
vent delivery  of  any  person  released  on  pa- 
role to  tbe  authorities  of  any  State  other- 
wise entitled  to  bis  cttstody. 
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"(g)  At  any  time  upon  motion  of  tbe 
Burean  ot  Prisons,  the  court  may  reduce  any 
minimum  term  to  the  time  tbe  defendant 
has  senred.  Tbe  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
to  act  upon  tbt  appUcatlon  at  any  time  and 
no  bearing  aball  be  required. 

"(b)  Notliing  In  this  chapter  shall  be  con- 
strued to  provide  that  any  prisoner  shall  be 
eligible  tar  rdease  on  parole  if  such  prisoner 
is  ineligible  for  such  release  under  any  other 
provision  of  law. 

S  4208.  Parole  determination  criteria 

"(a)  If  an  eligible  prisoner  bas  substan- 
tially observed  tbe  rules  of  the  institution  or 
institutions  to  which  he  has  been  confined, 
and  If  tbe  Commission,  upon  consideration  of 
tbe  nature  and  clrciimstanees  of  the  offense 
and  the  blstory  and  characteristics  of  tbe 
prisoner,  determines: 

"(1)  that  release  would  not  depreciate  the 
seriousness  of  his  offense  or  promote  dis- 
req>ect  for  the  law;  and 

"(3)  that  release  would  not  Jeopardize  the 
public  welfare; 

subject  to  tbe  provisions  of  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  of  this  section,  and  pursuant  to 
guldsiiaes  promulgated  by  tbe  Oommlsalon 
pursuant  to  section  430S(a)  (1) ,  such  prisoner 
shall  be  released. 

"(b)  Tbe  Commission  shall  furnish  the 
eligible  prisoner  with  a  written  notice  of  its 
determination  not  later  tban  twenty-one 
days,  excluding  bolldays.  after  tbe  date  of  tbe 
parole  determination  proceeding.  If  parole  ts 
denied  suCb  notice  shall  state  with  particu- 
larity the  reasons  for  suCb  denial. 

"(c)  Tbe  Commission  may  grant  or  deny 
release  on  parole  notwithstanding  tbe  guide- 
lines referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion If  It  determlnee  there  is  good  cause  for 
so  doing;  provided,  that  tbe  prisoner  is  fur- 
nished written  notice  stating  with  particular- 
ity the  reasons  for  Its  detenntnatlon.  Includ- 
ing a  summary  ot  tbe  information  relied 
upon. 

"(d)  Any  priscmer,  serving  a  sentMioe  of 
five  years  or  longer,  wbo  Is  not  earlier  re- 
leased under  this  section  car  any  ottier  ap- 
plicable provision  of  law,  shall  be  released 
on  parole  after  having  served  two-thirds  of 
each  oonaeeutlve  term  or  terms,  or  after 
serving  80  years  of  each  cooaecutlTe  term 
or  terms  or  more  than  46  years  indudlng 
any  life  term,  whichever  is  earlier;  Provided. 
however,  that  tbe  Commission  shall  not  re- 
lease such  prisoner  It  It  determines  that  he 
bas  seriously  or  frequently  Tlolated  institu- 
tion rules  and  regolatlMis  or  tbat  there  is 
a  reasonable  probaMltty  tbat  he  will  commit 
any  Federal,  State  or  local  crime. 
"{  4207.  Information  considered 

•In  making  a  determination  tmder  this 
chapter  (relating  to  release  on  parole)  the 
Commission  Shall  consider,  if  available  and 
relevant: 

"(1)  reports  and  recommendations  which 
the  staff  of  the  facility  in  which  such  pris- 
oner is  confined  may  make; 

"(2)  official  rep<»ts  of  the  prisoner's  prior 
criminal  record,  including  a  rep<wt  or  record 
of  earlier  probation  and  parcde  experiences; 

"(3)  presentence  investigation  reports; 

"(4)  recommMidatlons  regarding  the  pris- 
oner's parole  made  at  the  time  of  sentencing 
by  the  sentencing  Judge;  and 

"(6)  nparta  at  pbyslcal.  mental,  or  psychi- 
atric examination  of  the  offender. 
There  shall  also  be  taken  into  ccmslderatlon 
such  additional  relevant  information  c<hi- 
oeming  the  prisoner  (including  information 
submitted  by  the  prisoner)  as  may  be  rea- 
sonably available. 

"S  4308.   Parole   determination    proceeding; 
time 

"(a)  In  making  a  determinati<Hi  under 
this  chapter  (relating  to  pande)  tiie  Oom- 
misslon  eball  omdiiet  a  parole  detetmlna- 
tloa  proceeding  onless  tt  detennlnes  on  the 


basis  of  the  prisoner's  record  that  the  pris- 
oner will  be  released  on  parole. 

"Whenever  feasible,  tbe  initial  parole  de- 
termination proceeding  for  a  prisoner  eligible 
for  parole  pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)(1)  of  section  4306  diall  be  held  not 
later  than  thirty  days  before  tbe  date  of 
such  eliglbUity  for  parole.  Whenever  feasible, 
the  initial  parole  determination  proceeding 
for  a  prisons  eligible  tor  paitOe  pursuant  to 
sulisectlon  (b)  (3)  of  section  4306  or  re- 
leased on  parole  and  whose  perc^  has 
been  revoked  Shall  be  btid  not  later  than 
cme  hundred  and  twenty  days  following  such 
prisoner's  lnq>rliK>nment  or  reimprisonment 
in  a  federal  institution,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"An  eligible  prisoner  may  knowingly  and 
intelligently  waive  any  proceeding. 

"  (b)  At  least  thirty  days  prior  to  any  parole 
determination  proceeding,  tbe  prisoner  shall 
be  provided  with  (1)  written  notice  of  the 
time  u>d  place  of  the  proceeding,  and  (2) 
reasonable  access  to  a  rq;x)rt  or  other  docu- 
ment to  be  used  by  the  Commission  in  mak- 
ing its  determination.  A  prisoner  may  waive 
such  notice,  exo^t  that  if  notice  Is  not 
waived  the  proceeding  ahaU  be  held  during 
the  next  regularly  scheduled  proceedings  by 
the  Commission  at  tbe  institution  in  which 
the  prisoner  is  ccmflned. 

"(c)  Subparagraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b) 
shall  not  apply  to— 

"(1)  dlajgnostic  opinions  which,  if  made 
known  to  the  eligible  prisoner,  could  lead  to 
a  serious  disruption  ot  bis  institutional  pro- 
gram: 

"(3)  any  document  which  reveals  sources 
of  information  obtained  upon  a  promise  of 
confidentiality:  or 

"(8)  any  otho:  lnf<mnation  which,  if  dis- 
closed, mlf^t  result  in  harm,  physical  or 
otherwise,  to  any  person. 
If  any  document  is  deemed  by  either  the 
Conmiission,  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  or  any 
other  agency  to  fall  within  the  exclusionary 
provisions  of  subpaiagrmibs  (1),  (2),  or  (3) 
of  this  subsection,  then  it  shall  become  the 
duty  of  the  Commission,  the  Bureau,  or  such 
other  agency,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  sum- 
marize the  basic  cmitents  of  the  material 
withheld,  bearing  in  mind  the  need  for  con- 
fidentiality or  the  impact  on  the  inmate,  or 
both,  and  furnish  such  summary  to  the 
inmate. 

"(d)(1)  Dtirlng  the  period  prior  to  the 
parole  determlnaUon  proceedings  as  provided 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  sectlcm,  a  prisoner 
may  consult,  as  provldsd  by  tbe  director, 
vtrith  a  representative  as  referred  to  In  sub- 
paragraph (8)  of  this  subsecttcm.  and  by  mail 
or  otherwise  with  any  person  concerning  such 
proceeding. 

"(3)  Tbe  prisoner  shaU.  if  he  chooeee.  be 
r^resented  at  tbo  parole  determination  pro- 
ceeding by  a  representattve  who  qualifies  un- 
der rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  C<Mnmlsslon.  Such,  rules  shall  not  ex- 
clude attorneys  as  a  eiass. 

"(e)  Tbe  prisoner  shall  be  allowed  to  ap- 
pear and  testify  on  his  own  behalf  at  the 
parole  determination  proceeding. 

"(f)  A  full  and  complete  record  of  every 
proceeding  shall  be  retained  by  the  Com- 
mission. Upon  request,  the  Commission  shall 
make  avaUable  to  any  eligible  prisoner  such 
record  as  the  C<Mxmaission  may  retain  of  the 
proceeding. 

"(g)  If  parole  Is  denied,  a  personal  confer- 
ence to  explain  the  reasons  for  such  denial 
shall  be  held,  If  feasible,  between  the  prisoner 
and  the  Commissioners  or  examiners  con- 
ducting the  proceeding  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  proceeding.  When  feasible,  tbe  confer- 
ence shall  include  advice  to  the  prisoner  as 
to  what  steps  may  be  taken  to  enhance  his 
chance  <a  being  released  at  a  subsequent 
proceeding. 

"(h)  In  any  case  In  vi^bicb  release  on  pa- 
role is  not  granted,  subsequent  parole  de- 
tecminatltm  proceedings  shall  be  held  not 
leas  frequently  tban: 
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"(1)  eighteen  months  In  the  case  of  a 
prisoner  with  a  term  or  terma  of  more  than 
one  year  but  less  than  seven  years;  and 

"(3)  twenty  •four  months  In  the  case  of  a 
prisoner  with  a  term  or  terms  of  seven  years 
or  longer. 
'4209.  Conditions  of  parole 

'Ma)  In  every  case,  the  Commission  shall 
Impoee  as  a  condition  of  parole  that  th« 
parolee  not  commit  another  Federal,  State, 
or  local  crime.  The  Commission  may  Impose 
or  modify  other  conditions  of  parole  to  the 
extent  that  such  conditions  are  reasonably 
related  to — 

"(1)  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the 
offense;  and 

"(2)  the  history  and  characteristics  of  the 
parolee;  and  may  provide  for  such  sviper- 
vislon  and  other  limitations  as  are  reasonable 
to  protect  the  public  welfare. 

"(b)  The  conditions  of  parole  should  be 
sufficiently  specific  to  serve  as  a  guide  to 
supervision  and  conduct,  and  upon  release 
on  parole  the  parolee  shall  be  given  a  cer- 
tificate setting  forth  the  conditions  of  his 
parole.  An  effort  shall  be  made  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  parolee  understands  the  con- 
ditions of  his  parole. 

"(c)  Relea.se  on  parole  or  release  as  if  on 
parole  may  as  a  condition  of  such  release  re- 
quire— 

"(1)  a  parolee  to  reside  in  or  participate 
in  the  program  of  a  residential  community 
treatment  center,  or  both,  for  all  or  part  of 
the  period  of  such  parole; 

"(2)  a  parolee,  who  Is  an  addict  within 
the  meaning  of  section  425(a) ,  or  a  drug  de- 
pendent person  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 2(.q)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
tm  amended  (42  US.C.  201),  tapartlclp.ate  in 
the  community  supervision  programs  author- 
ized by  section  4256  for  all  or  part  of  the 
period  of  parole. 

A  parolee  residing  In  a  residential  commu- 
nity treatment  center  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graphs (1)  or  (2)  of  this  subsection,  may  be 
required  to  pay  such  costs  incident  to  resi- 
dence as  the  Commission  deems  appropriate. 

"(d)  (1)  The  Commission  may  modify  con- 
ditions of  parole  pursuant  to  this  section 
on  its  own  motion,  or  on  the  motion  of  a  VS. 
Probation  Officer  supervising  a  parolee,  pro- 
vided that  the  parolee  receives  notice  of  such 
action  and  has  ten  days  after  receipt  of  such 
notice  to  express  his  views  on  the  proposed 
modification.  Following  such  ten  day  period, 
the  Commission  sliall  have  21  days,  exclusive 
of  holidays,  to  act  upon  such  motion  or 
application. 

"(2)  A  parolee  may  petition  the  Commis- 
sion on  his  own  behalf  for  a  modification  of 
conditions  pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(3)    The   provisions   of    this    subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  modifications  of  parole 
conditions  pursuant  to  a  revocation  proceed- 
ing under  section  4214. 
"4210.  Jurisdiction  of  Commission 

"(a)  A  parolee  shall  remain  In  the  legal 
custody  and  under  the  control  of  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral.  until  the  expiration  of  the 
maximum  term  or  terms  for  which  such  pa- 
rolee was  sentenced. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission 
over  the  parolee  shall  terminate  no  later  than 
the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the  maximum 
terna  or  terms  for  which  he  was  sentenced, 
except  th«t, 

"(1)  Such  Jurisdiction  shall  terminate  at 
an  earlier  date  to  the  extent  provided  under 
section  4164  (relating  to  mandatory  release) 
or  section  4211  (relating  to  early  termina- 
tion of  parole  supervision),  and 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  parolee  who  has 
been  c<»ivicted  of  a  Federal,  State,  or  local 
crime  committed  subaequent  to  his  release 
on  parole,  and  such  crime  is  punishable  by 
a  term  of  Imprlaonment,  detention  or  Incar- 


ceration In  any  penal  facility,  the  Commission 
shall  determine.  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  4214(b)  or  (c),  whether 
all  or  any  part  of  the  unexpired  term  being 
served  at  the  time  of  parole  shall  run  con- 
currently or  consecutively  with  the  sentence 
imposed  for  the  new  offense,  but  In  no  case 
shall  such  service  together  with  such  time 
as  the  parolee  has  previously  served  In  con- 
nection with  the  offense  for  which  he  was 
paroled,  be  longer  than  the  maximum  term 
for  which  he  was  sentenced  in  connection 
with  such  offense. 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  any  parolee  found  to 
have  Intentionally  refused  or  failed  to  re- 
spond to  any  reasonable  request,  order,  sum- 
mons, or  warrant  of  the  Commission  or  any 
member  or  agent  thereof,  the  Jiu'isdictlon 
of  the  Commission  may  be  extended  for  the 
period  during  which  the  parolee  so  refused 
or  failed  to  respond. 

"(d)  The  parole  of  any  parolee  shall  run 
concurrently  with  the  period  of  parole  or 
probation  under  any  other  Federal,  State, 
or  local  sentence. 

"(e)  The  parole  of  any  prisoner  sentenced 
before  June  29,  1932,  shall  be  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  or  terms  specified  in 
his  sentence,  less  good  time  allowances  pro- 
vided by  law. 

"(f)  Upon  the  termination  of  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Commission  over  any  parolee,  the 
Commission  shall  Issue  a  certificate  of  dis- 
charge to  such  parolee  and  to  such  other 
agencies  as  It  may  determine. 
"S4211.  Early  termination  of  parole 

"(a)  Upon  its  own  motion  or  upon  request 
of  the  parolee,  the  Commission  may  ter- 
minate supervision  over  a  parolee  prior  to 
the  termination  of  Jurisdiction  under  sec- 
tion 4210. 

"(b)  Two  years  after  each  parolee's  re- 
lease on  parole,  and  at  least  annually  there- 
after the  Commission  shall  review  the  status 
of  the  parolee  to  determine  the  need  for 
continued  supervision.  In  calculating  such 
two-year  period  there  shall  not  be  Included 
any  period  of  release  on  parole  prior  to  the 
moat  recent  such  release,  nor  any  period 
served  In  confinement  on  any  other  sentence. 

"(c)  (1)  Five  years  after  each  parolee's  re- 
lease on  parole,  the  Commission  shall  ter- 
minate supervision  over  such  parolee  unless 
it  Is  determined,  after  a  bearing  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  procedures  prescribed 
in  section  4214(a)  (2).  that  such  supervision 
should  not  be  terminated  because  there  Is 
a  likelihood  that  the  parolee  will  engage  In 
conduct  violating  any  criminal  law. 

"(2)  If  supervision  Is  not  terminated  under 
subparagraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  the 
parolee  may  request  a  hearing  annually 
thereafter,  and  a  hearing,  with  procedures 
as  provided  In  subparagraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  conducted  with  respect  to 
such  termination  of  supervision  not  less 
frequently  than  biennially. 

"(3)  In  calculating  the  five-year  period 
referred  to  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  there  shall  not 
be  Included  any  period  of  release  on  parole 
prior  to  the  moat  recent  such  release,  nor 
any  period  served  In  confinement  on  any 
other  sentence. 

'M212.  Aliens 

"When  an  alien  prUoner  stibject  to  de- 
portation beconiea  Eligible  for  parole,  the 
Commission  may  authorize  the  release  of 
such  prisoner  on  condition  that  such  person 
be  deported  and  remain  outside  the  United 
States. 

"Such  prisoner  when  his  parole  becomes 
effective,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  duly  au- 
thorized Immigration  official  for  deportation. 
"{ 4213.  Siimmona  to  appear  or  warrant  for 
retaking  of  parolee 

"(%)  If  any  partriee  is  alleged  to  have  vio- 
lated his  parole,  tb«  Commission  may — 


"(1)  sununon  such  parolee  to  appear  at  a 
hearing  conducted  pursxiant  to  section  4214; 
or 

"(2)  issue  a  warrant  and  retake  the  parolee 
as  provided  In  this  section. 

"(b)  Any  summons  or  warrant  issued  under 
this  section  shall  be  Issued  by  the  Ck>mmls- 
slon  as  soon  as  practicable  after  discovery 
of  the  alleged  violation,  except  when  delay  U 
deemed  necessary.  Imprisonment  in  an  In- 
stitution shall  not  be  deemed  grounds  for 
delay  of  such  Issuance,  except  that,  in  the 
case  of  any  parolee  charged  with  a  criminal 
offense.  Issuance  of  a  summons  or  warrant 
may  be  suspended  pending  disposition  of  the 
charge. 

"(c)  Any  summons  or  warrant  Issued  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  provide  the 
parolee  with  written  notice  of — 

"  ( 1 )  the  conditions  of  parole  he  is  alleged 
to  have  violated  as  provided  under  section 
4209: 

"(2)  bis  rights  under  this  chapter;  and 

"(3)  the  possible  action  which  may  be 
taken  by  the  Commission. 

"(d)  Any  officer  of  any  Federal  penal  or 
con-ectional  institution,  or  any  Federal  offi- 
cer authorized  to  serve  criminal  process 
within  the  United  States,  to  whom  a  war- 
rant issued  under  this  section  Is  delivered, 
shall  execute  such  warrant  by  taking  such 
parolee  and  returning  him  to  the  custody  of 
the  regional  commissioner,  or  to  the  custody 
of  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  If  the  Commission 
shall  so  direct. 
"i4214.  Revocation  of  parole 

"(a)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  subsections 
(b)  and  (c) ,  any  alleged  parole  violator  siun- 
moued  or  retaken  under  section  4213  shall 
be  accorded  the  opportunity  to  have — 

"(A)  a  preliminary  hearing  at  or  reason- 
ably near  the  place  of  the  alleged  parole 
violation  or  arrest,  without  unnecessary  de- 
lay, to  determine  If  there  la  probable  cause 
to  believe  that  he  has  violated  a  condition  of 
bis  parole;  and  upon  a  finding  of  probable 
cause  a  digest  shall  be  prepared  by  the  (Tom- 
mission  setting  forth  in  writing  the  factors 
considered  and  the  reasons  for  the  decision, 
a  copy  of  which  shall  be  given  to  the  parolee 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time;  except 
that  after  a  finding  of  probable  cause  the 
Commission  may  restore  any  parolee  to 
parole  supervision  If: 

"(i)  continuation  of  revocation  proceed- 
ings is  not  warranted;  or 

"(11)  incarceration  of  the  parolee  pending 
further  revocation  proceedings  is  not  war- 
ranted by  the  alleged  frequency  or  serious- 
ness of  such  violation  or  violations; 

"(ill)  the  parolee  is  not  likely  to  fail  to 
appear  for  further  proceedings;  and 

'*(  iv)  the  parolee  does  not  constitute  a  dan- 
ger to  hinutelf  or  others. 

"(B)  upon  a  finding  of  probable  cause  un- 
der subparagraph  (1)  (A),  a  revocation  hear- 
ing at  or  reasonably  near  the  place  of  the 
alleged  parole  violation  or  arrest  within 
sixty  days  of  such  determination  of  prob- 
able cause  except  that  a  revocation  bearing 
may  be  held  at  the  same  time  and  place  set 
for  the  preliminary  hearing. 

"(2)  Hearings  held  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Commission  in  accordance 
with  the  following  procedures: 

"(A)  notice  to  the  parolee  of  the  condi- 
tions of  parole  alleged  to  have  been  violated, 
and  the  time,  place,  and  purposes  of  the 
.scheduled  hearing; 

"(B)  opportunity  for  the  parolee  to  be  rep- 
resented by  an  attorney  (retained  by  the 
parolee,  or  if  he  la  financially  unable  to  re- 
tain counsel,  counsel  shall  be  provided  pur- 
suant to  section  300eA)  or.  If  he  so  chooses, 
a  representative  as  provided  by  rules  and 
regulations,  unless  the  parolee  knowingly 
and  Intelligently  waives  such  repreeenUtlon; 

"(C)  opportunity  for  the  parolee  to  appear 
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and  testify,  and  present  witnesses  and  rele- 
TSDt  evidence  on  his  own  behalf;  and 

"(D)  opportunity  for  the  part^ee  to  be 
apprised  of  the  evidence  against  him  and,  if 
lie  so  requests,  to  confront  and  croas-ezamine 
adverse  witnesses,  unless  the  Commission 
specifically  finds  substantial  reason  for  not 
so  allowing. 

For  the  purposes  o(  subparagraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  the  Cktmrnisslon  may  subpena 
witnesses  and  evidence,  and  pay  witness  fees 
as  established  for  the  courts  of  the  United 
Sutes.  If  a  person  refuses  to  obey  such 
a  subpena,  the  Commission  may  petition  a 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Judicial 
district  in  which  such  parole  proceeding  Is 
being  conducted,  or  In  which  such  person 
may  be  found,  to  request  such  person  to 
attend,  testify,  and  produce  evidence.  The 
court  may  Issue  an  order  requiring  such 
person  to  appear  before  the  C!ommlsslon, 
when  the  court  finds  such  information, 
thing,  at  testimony  directly  related  to  a 
matter  with  respect  to  which  the  Commls- 
slon  is  empowered  to  make  a  determination 
under  this  section.  Failure  to  obey  such  an 
order  is  punishable  by  such  court  as  a  con- 
tempt. All  process  in  such  a  case  may  be 
served  in  the  Judicial  district  in  which  such 
a  parole  proceeding  is  being  conducted,  or 
In  which  such  person  may  be  found. 

"(b)(1)  Conviction  for  a  Federal,  State, 
or  local  crime  committed  subsequent  to  re- 
lease on  parole  shall  constitute  probable 
cause  for  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.  In  cases  in  which  a  parolee  has  been 
convicted  of  such  a  crime  and  is  serving  a 
new  sentence  in  an  institution,  a  parole 
revocation  warrant  or  summons  Issued  pur- 
suant to  section  4213  may  be  placed  against 
blm  as  a  detainer.  Such  detainer  shall  be 
reviewed  by  the  Commission  within  180  days 
of  notification  to  the  CkMnmlssion  of  place- 
ment. The  parolee  shall  receive  notice  of  the 
pending  review,  have  an  opportunity  to  sub- 
mit a  written  application  containing  Infor- 
mation relative  to  the  disposition  of  the 
detainer,  and,  unless  waived,  shall  have 
counsel  as  provided  in  subsection  (a)  (3)  (B) 
of  this  section  to  assist  him  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  such  application. 

"(2)  If  the  Commission  determines  that 
additional  information  Is  needed  to  review 
a  detainer,  a  dl;q>osltional  hearing  may  be 
held  at  the  institution  where  the  parolee  Is 
confined.  The  parolee  shall  have  notice  of 
such  hearing,  be  allowed  to  appear  and 
testify  on  his  own  behalf,  and,  unless  waived, 
shall  have  counsel  as  provided  in  subsection 
(a)(2)(B)  of  this  section. 

"(3)  Following  the  disposition  review,  the 
Commission  may : 
"(A)  let  the  detainer  stand;  or 
"(B)  withdraw  the  detainer. 
"(c)   Any  aUeged  parole   violator  who  is 
summoned  or  retaken  by  warrant  under  sec- 
tion 4213  who  knowingly  and  intelligently 
waives  his  right  to  a  hearing  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  or  who  knowingly  and 
Intelligently  admits  violation  at  a  prelim- 
lnar>-  hearing  held  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
(1)(A)   of  this  section,  or  who  is  retaken 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)   of  this  section, 
shall   receive   a   revocation   hearing   within 
ninety  days  of  the  date  of  retaking.  The  Com- 
mission may  conduct  such  hearing  at  the 
Institution  to  which  he  has  been  returned, 
and  the  alleged  parole  violator  shall  have 
notice  of  such  hearing,  be  allowed  to  appear 
and  testify  on  his  own  behalf,  and,  unless 
waived,  shall  have  coiuisel  or  another  repre- 
senatlve  as  pro^'lded  In  subsection  (a)  (2)  (B) 
of  this  section. 

"(d)  Whenever  a  parislee  Is  summoned  or 
retaken  pursuant  to  section  4213,  and  the 
Commission  finds  pursuant  to  the  procedures 
of  this  section  and  by  a  preponderance  of  the 
evidence  that  the  parolee  has  violated  a  con- 
dition of  his  parole  the  Commission  may  take 
any  of  the  foUoviing  actions: 
"(1)  restore  the  parolee  to  supervision; 


"(3)  reprimand  the  parolee: 

"(3)  modify  the  parolee's  conditions  of  the 
parole; 

"(4)  refer  the  parolee  to  a  residential  com- 
munity treatment  center  for  all  or  part  of 
the  remainder  of  his  original  sentence;  or 

"(5)  formally  revoke  parole  or  release  as  if 
on  parole  pursuant  to  this  title. 
The  Conunission  may  take  any  such  action 
provided  it  has  taken  into  consideration 
whether  or  not  the  parolee  has  been  convicted 
of  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  crime  subse- 
quent to  his  release  on  parole,  and  the  seri- 
ousness thereof,  or  whether  such  action  is 
warranted  by  the  frequency  or  seriousness  of 
the  parolee's  violation  of  any  other  condition 
or  conditions  of  his  parole. 

"(e)  The  Commission  shall  furnish  the 
parolee  with  a  written  notice  of  its  deter- 
mination not  later  than  twenty-one  days, 
excluding  holidays,  after  the  date  of  the  rel- 
ocation hearing.  If  parole  Is  revoked,  a  digest 
shall  be  prepared  by  the  C^ommission  setting 
forth  in  writing  the  factors  considered  and 
reasons  for  such  action,  a  copy  of  which  shall 
be  given  to  the  parolee. 
"!  4216.  Reconsideration  and  appeal 

"(a)  Whenever  parole  release  is  denied  un- 
der section  4206,  parole  conditions  are  Im- 
posed or  modified  under  section  4209,  parole 
discharge  is  denied  under  section  4211(c),  or 
parole  is  modified  or  revoked  under  section 
4214,  the  individual  to  whom  any  such  de- 
cision applies  may  have  the  decision  recon- 
sidered by  submitting  a  written  application 
to  the  regional  commissioner  not  later  than 
thirty  days  following  the  date  on  which  the 
decision  is  rendered.  The  regional  commis- 
sioner, upon  receipt  of  such  application,  must 
act  pursuant  to  rules  and  regiilatlons  within 
thirty  days  to  reaffirm,  modify,  or  reverse  his 
original  decision  and  shall  inform  the  ap- 
plicant In  writing  of  the  decision  and  the 
reasons  therefor. 

"(b)  Any  decision  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  which  is  adverse 
to  the  applicant  for  reconsideration  may  be 
appealed  by  such  individual  to  the  National 
Appeals  Board  by  submitting  a  written  notice 
of  appeal  not  later  than  thirty  days  follow- 
ing the  date  on  which  such  decision  Is  ren- 
dered. The  National  Appeals  Board,  upon 
receipt  of  the  appellant's  papers,  must  act 
pursuant  to  rules  and  regulations  within 
sixty  days  to  reaffirm,  modify,  or  reverse  the 
decision  and  shall  Inform  the  appellant  in 
writing  of  the  decision  and  the  reasons  there- 
for. 

"(c)  The  National  Appeals  Board  may  re- 
view any  decision  of  a  regional  commissioner 
upon  the  written  request  of  the  Attorney 
General  filed  not  later  than  thirty  days  fol- 
lowing the  decision  and,  by  majority  vote, 
shall  reaffirm,  nodify,  or  reverse  the  de- 
cision within  sixty  days  of  the  receipt  of 
the  Attorney  Oeneral's  request.  The  Board 
shall  inform  the  Attorney  Oeneral  and  the 
individual  to  whom  the  decision  applies  in 
writing  of  its  decision  and  the  reasons  there- 
for. 
"§  4216.  Young  adult  offenders 

"In  the  case  of  a  defendant  who  has  at- 
tained his  twenty-second  birthday  but  has 
not  attained  bis  twenty-sixth  birthday  at 
the  time  of  conviction,  if,  after  taking  Into 
consideration  the  previous  record  of  the 
defendants  as  to  delinquency  or  criminal  ex- 
perience, his  social  backg;round,  capabilities, 
mentis  and  physical  health,  and  such  other 
factors  as  may  be  considered  pertinent,  the 
court  finds  that  there  are  reasonable  grotmds 
to  believe  that  the  defendant  will  benefit 
from  the  treatment  provided  under  the  Fed- 
eral Youth  Corrections  Act  (18  U.S.C,  chap. 
402)  sentence  may  be  imposed  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  such  Act. 

"!  4217.  Warrants    to    retake    Canal    Zone 
parole  violators 
"An  officer  of  a  Federal  penal  or  correc- 
tional institution,  or  a  Federal  c^cer  au- 


thorized to  serve  criminal  process  within  the 
United  States,  to  whom  a  warrant  issued  by 
the  OovemcM'  of  the  Canal  Zone  for  the  re- 
taking of  a  parole  violator  Is  delivered,  shall 
execute  the  warrant  by  takliig  the  prisoner 
and  holding  him  for  delivery  to  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Qovemor  of  the  Canal  Zone 
for  return  to  the  Canal  Zone. 
"S  4218.  ApplicabUity  of  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act 

"(a)  For  purposes  of  the  provisions  of 
chapter  5  of  tiUe  6.  United  States  Code, 
other  than  sections  554,  655,  556,  and  557. 
the  Commission  is  an  'agency'  as  defined  in 
such  chapter. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  section  563(b)(3)(A)  of  tlUe  6, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  rule-making, 
shall  be  deemed  not  to  include  the  phrase 
'general  statements  of  policy'. 

"(c)  To  the  extent  that  actions  of  the 
Commission  pursiiant  to  section  4203(a)  (1) 
are  not  in  accord  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 553  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  they 
shall  be  reviewable  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  sections  701  through  706  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code. 

"(d)  Actions  of  the  Commission  ptirsuant 
to  paragraphs  (1),  (2)  and  (3)  of  section 
4203(b)  shall  be  considered  actions  com- 
mitted to  agency  discretion  for  purposes  of 
section  701(a)(2)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

Sec.  3.  Section  6005  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  5006.  Youth  correction  decisions 

"The  Commission  and,  where  appropriate, 
its  authorized  representatives  as  provided. in 
section  4203(c),  may  grant  or  deny  any  ap- 
plication or  recommendation  for  conditional 
release,  or  modify  or  revt*e  any  order  of  con- 
ditional release,  of  any  person  sentenced 
pursuant  to  this  chapter,  and  perform  such 
other  duties  and  responsibilities  as  may  be  ' 
required  by  law.  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided, decisions  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  pr(x;edures  set 
out  in  chapter  311  of  this  title." 

Sec.  4.  Section  6006  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"§  6006.  Definitions 

"As  used  in  this  chapter — 

"(a)  'Commission'  means  the  United  States 
Parole  Commission; 

"(b)  'Bureau*  means  the  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons; 

"(c)  'Director'  means  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons; 

"(d)  'youth  offender'  means  a  person  under 
the  age  of  twenty-two  years  at  the  time  of 
conviction; 

"(e)  'committed  youth  offender'  Is  one 
committed  for  treatment  hereunder  to  the 
custody  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral  pursuant 
to  sections  5010(b)  and  6010(c)  of  this 
chapter; 

"(f)  'treatment'  means  corrective  and  pre 
ventive  guidance  and  training  designed  t.> 
protect  the  public  by  correcting  the  anti- 
social tendencies  of  youth  offenders;  and 

"(g)  'conviction'  means  the  Judgment  on  a 
verdict  or  finding  of  guilty,  a  plea  of  guilty, 
or  a  plea  of  nolo  contendere." 

Sec.  5.  Sections  5007,  5008,  and  5009  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  are  repealed. 

Sec.  6.  Section  6014  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
fS  5014.  Classification  studies  and  reports 

"Tlie  Director  shall  provide  classification 
centers  and  agencies.  Every  committed  youth 
offender  shall  first  be  sent  to  a  classification 
center  or  agency.  The  classification  center  or 
agency  shall  make  a  complete  study  of  each 
committed  youth  offender.  Including  a  men- 
tal and  physical  examination,  to  ascertain 
his  personal  traits,  his  capabilities,  pertinent 
circumstances  of  his  school,  family  life,  any 
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prevloiu  delinquency  or  criminal  experience, 
and  any  mental  or  physical  defect  or  other 
factor  contributing  to  his  delinquency.  In 
the  absence  of  exceptional  circumstances, 
such  study  shall  be  completed  within  a 
period  of  thirty  days.  The  agency  shall 
prompUy  forward  to  the  Director  and  to  the 
Commission  a  report  of  Its  findings  with 
respect  to  the  youth  offender  and  lu  recom- 
mendations as  to  his  treatment.  As  soon  as 
practicable  after  commitment,  the  youth 
offender  shall  receive  a  parole  Interview.". 

Sec.  7.  Section  5017(a)  of  title  18.  Unl"  d 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(a)  The  Commission  may  at  any  time 
after  reasonable  notice  to  the  Director  release 
conditionally  under  supervision  a  committed 
youth  offender  m  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  4206  of  this  title.  When.  In 
the  Judgment  of  the  Director,  a  committed 
youth  offender  should  be  released  coudltion- 
aUy  under  supervision  he  shall  so  report  and 
recommend   to  the  Commission.". 

Sec.  8.  Section  5020  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"i  M20.  Apprehension  of  released  offenders. 
"If,  at  any  time  before  the  unconditional 
discharge  of  a  committed  youth  offender, 
the  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  such 
youth  offender  will  be  benefited  by  fuither 
treatment  In  an  institution  or  other  facility 
the  Commission  may  direct  his  return  to 
custody  or  If  necessary  may  issue  a  warrant 
for  the  apprehension  and  return  to  custody 
of  such  youthful  offender  and  cause  such 
warrant  to  be  executed  by  a  United  States 
probation  officer,  an  appointed  supervisory 
agent,  a  United  States  marshal,  or  any  officer 
of  a  Federal  penal  or  correctional  Institution. 
Upon  return  to  custody,  such  youth  offender 
shall  be  given  a  revocation  hearing  by  the 
Commission.". 

Sec.  9.  Chapter  402  of  tlUe  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  the  term 
"division"  whenever  It  appears  therein  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "Commis- 
sion.". 

Sec.  10.  The  tabte  of  sections  for  chapter 
402    of    title    18.    United    States    Code,    to 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec. 

"5006.  Youth  correction  decisions. 
"500e.  Definitions. 
"5010.  Sentence. 
"5011.  Treatment. 
"5012.  Certificate   as  to   availabUity   of  U>- 

cillties. 
"5013.  Provision  of  facilities. 
"5014.  Classification  studies  and  reports. 
"6015.  Powers  of  Director  as  to  placement 

of  youth  offenders. 
"6016.  Reports  concerning  offenders. 
"5017.  Release  of  youth  offenders. 
"5018.  Revocation  of  Commission  orders. 
6019.  Supervision    of    released    youth    of- 
fenders. 
•'5020.  Apprehension  for  released  offenders. 
"5021.  Certificate  setting  aside  conviction. 
"5022.  Applicable  date. 

"5023.  Relationship   to   Probation   and   Ju- 
venile Delinquency  Acts. 
"5024.  Where  appUcable. 
"5025.  Applicability  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 
"5026.  Parole    of    other    offenders    not    af- 
fected. 
Sec.   11.  Section  5041  of  title   18  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"S  6014.  Parole. 

"A  Juvenile  delinquent  who  has  been  com- 
mitted may  be  released  on  parole  at  any  time 
under  such  conditions  and  regulations  as  the 
United  States  Parole  Commission  deems 
proper  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  in 
section  4206  of  this  title." 

Sec.  12.  Whenever  In  any  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  or  the  DUtrict  of  Colum- 
bia the  term  "United  States  Parole  Board", 
or  any  other  term  referring  thereto.  Is  used, 
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such  term  or  terms,  on  and  after  the  date 
of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  shall  be 
deemed  to  refer  to  the  United  States  Parole 
Commission  as  established  by  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  13.  Section  5108(c)(7)  of  tlUe  6. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(7)  the  Attorney  General,  without  regard 
to  any  other  provision  of  this  section,  may 
place  a  total  of  ten  positions  of  warden  in  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  in  GS-18". 

Sec.  14.  Section  3655  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  duties  of  probation 
officers,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Attorney 
General"  In  the  last  sentence  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  -United  States  Parole  Com- 
mission". 

Sec.  16.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  16.  (a)  There  are  hereby  transferred 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Parole  Commis- 
sion, all  personnel,  liabilities,  contracts, 
property  and  records  as  are  employed,  held, 
used,  arUlng  from,  available  or  to  be  made 
avaUable  of  the  U.S.  Board  of  Parole  with 
respect  to  all  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
transferred  by  this  Act  to  the  U.S.  Parole 
Conunlssion. 

"(b)  This  Act  shall  take  effect  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment,  except  that  the 
provisions  of  section  4208(h)  of  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  120  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment. 

"(c)  Each  person  holding  office  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Board  of  Parole  on 
the  day  before  the  effective  date  of  the  Parole 
Commission  and  Reorganization  Ac»  shall 
be  a  Commissioner  whose  term  as  such  shall 
expire  on  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  such  person  was  appointed 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Parole. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  section  4202  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  service  by  an 
Individual  as  a  member  of  the  United  States 
BoaM  of  Parole  shall  not  constitute  service  as 
a  Commissioner." 

ROBEKT   W.    KASTEN MEIER. 

Obobcb  Danielsok, 
ROBOrr  F.  Dbinan. 
Hekmam  Baoiixo. 
Edwaso  W.  Pattmok, 
Tom  Railsback, 
Chasles  E.  Wiggins. 
Managert  tm  the  part  of  the  House. 

QUENTIK  BlTEOICK, 
ROMAIV  L.  HaiTSKA, 
JOHK   L.    McCLELLAN, 

Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 
Edward  Kennedy, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  op  the  Com- 
MrrrEB  op  Conference 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
5727) 

To  establish  an  independent  and  regionalized 
United  States  Parole  Commission,  to  pro- 
vide fair  and  equitable  parole  procedures 
and  for  other  purposes 

submit  the  following  Joint  statement  to  the 
Hou.se  and  the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
managers  and  recommended  In  the  accom- 
panying conference  report : 

Nearly  all  men  and  women  sent  to  prison 
as  law  breakers  are  eventually  released,  and 
the  decision  as  to  when  they  are  released  Is 
shared  by  the  three  branches  of  government. 
Wrapped  up  in  the  decision  to  release  an  In- 
dividual from  Incarceration  are  all  of  the 
emotions  and  fears  of  both  the  Individual 
and  society. 

Parole  may  be  a  greater  or  lesser  factor 


Ir  the  dedston  to  release  a  criminal  offender 
It  depends  upon  the  Importanee  of  parole  In 
the  complex  of  criminal  Justice  Institutions 
In  the  Federal  system,  parole  Is  a  key  factor 
becaiwe  most  Federal  prisoners  become  eligi- 
ble  for  parole,  and  approximately  35  per  cent 
of  all  Federal  offenders  who  are  released,  are 
released  on  parole.  Because  of  the  scope  of 
authority  conferred  upon  the  Parole  Board, 
its  responsibilities  are  great. 

From  an  historical  perspective,  parole 
originated  as  a  form  <rf  clemency:  to  mitigate 
unusuaUy  harsh  sentences,  or  to  reward 
prison  inmates  for  their  exemplary  behavior 
while  Incarcerated.  Parole  today,  however, 
has  taken  a  much  broftder  goal  in  correc- 
tional pcrticy,  fulfilling  different  specific  ob- 
jectives of  the  correctional  system.  The 
sentences  of  nearly  all  offenders  Include 
minimum  and  maximum  terms,  ordinarily 
set  by  the  sentencing  court  within  a  range 
of  discretion  provided  by  statute.  The  final 
determination  of  precisely  how  much  time 
an  offender  must  serve  is  made  by  the  parole 
authority.  The  parole  agency  must  weigh 
several  complex  factors  In  making  its  de- 
cision, not  all  of  which  are  necessarily  com- 
plementary. In  the  first  instance,  parole  has 
the  practical  effect  of  balancing  differences 
in  sentencing  policies  and  practices  between 
Judges  and  courta  In  a  system  that  Is  as 
wide  and  diverse  as  the  Federal  criminal 
Justice  system.  In  perfomlng  this  function, 
the  parole  aiithorlty  must  have  In  mind 
some  notion  of  the  appropriate  range  of  time 
for  an  offense  which  wUl  satisfy  the  legiti- 
mate needs  of  society  to  hold  the  offender 
accountable  for  his  own  acts. 

The  parole  authority  must  also  have  in 
mind  some  reasonable  system  for  Judging 
tlie  probability  that  an  offender  will  refrain 
from  future  criminal  acts.  The  use  of  guide- 
lines and  the  narrowing  of  geographical 
area;:  of  consideration  wUl  sharpen  this  proc- 
ess and  improve  the  likelihood  of  good  de- 
cisions. 

The  parole  authority  must  also  take  into 
consideration  whether  or  not  continuing  In- 
carceration of  an  offender  will  serve  a  worth- 
while purpose.  Incaroeratlon  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive of  all  of  the  alternative  types  of  sen- 
tences available  to  the  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem, as  well  as  the  most  corrosive  because  It 
can  destroy  whatever  family  and  community 
ties  an  offender  may  have  which  would  be 
the  foundation  of  his  eventual  return  as  a 
law-abiding  citizen.  Once  sentence  has  been 
imposed,  parole  Is  the  agency  responsible  for 
keying  In  prison  those  who  because  of  the 
need  for  accountability  to  society  or  for  the 
protection  of  society  must  be  retained  In 
prison.  Of  equal  Importance,  however,  parole 
provides  a  means  of  releasing  those  Inmates 
who  are  ready  to  be  responsible  citizens,  and 
whose  continued  Incaroeratlon,  In  terms  of 
the  needs  of  law  enforcement,  represents  a 
misapplication  of  tax  dollars. 

These  purposes  which  parole  serves  may  at 
times  conflict  and  at  the  very  least  are  com- 
plicated in  their  administration  by  the  lack 
of  tools  to  accurately  predict  human  be- 
havior and  Judge  human  motivation. 

Because  these  decisions  are  so  difficult 
from  both  the  standpoint  of  the  inmate  de- 
nied parole,  as  well  as  the  concerns  of  a 
larger  public  about  the  Impact  of  a  rising 
crime  rate,  there  was  almost  universal  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  parole  process  at  the 
beginning  of  this  decade.  As  a  result,  both 
the  Subcommittee  on  Courts.  Civil  Liberties 
and  the  Administration  of  Justice  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Penitentiaries  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  began  seeking 
legislative  answers  to  the  problems  raised. 
In  the  case  of  both  Subcommittees  a  nu^ 
effort  was  mounted  to  make  parole  a  work- 
able process. 

Following  the  appointment  of  Maurice  H. 
Slgler   as   Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Board  of 
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Parole  In  197S.  a  wotklng  relatlonsblp  de« 
veloped  between  the  Soard  and  tlw  two  8ub- 
eoinmlttees.  As  a  remtft  at  tbta  nistloaslilp, 
sad  with  the  suppcnt  of  the  two  Saboommlt- 
tes  ehalrmen.  the  Pwols  Board  began  raor- 
gaalsatlon  in  1973  along  the  lines  of  the 
legislation  presented  Here. 

The  organization  of  parole  decision-mak- 
ing along  regional  lines,  the  use  of  hearing 
examiners  to  prepare  recommendations  for 
action,  and,  most  Importantly,  the  promul- 
gation of  guidelines  to  make  parole  less  dis- 
parate and  more  understandable  has  met 
with  such  success  that  this  legislation  In- 
corporstes  the  system  Into  the  statute,  re- 
moves doubt  as  to  the  legality  of  changes 
implemented  by  administrative  reorganiza- 
tion, and  makes  the  Improvements  perma- 
nent. 

It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  to 
either  encourage  or  discourage  the  parole  of 
any  prisoner  or  group  of  prisoners.  Rather, 
the  purpose  Is  to  assure  the  newly-consti- 
tuted Parole  Commission  the  tools  required 
for  the  burgeoning  caseload  of  required  de- 
cisions and  to  assure  the  public  and  Impris- 
oned Inmates  that  parole  decisions  are 
openly  reached  by  a  fair  and  reasonable  proc- 
ess after  due  consideration  has  been  given 
the  salient  Information. 

To  achieve  this,  the  legislation  provides 
for  creation  of  regions,  assigning  a  commis- 
sioner to  each  region,  and  delegation  of 
broad  decision-making  authority  to  each  re- 
gional commLasloner  and  to  a  national  ap- 
pellate panel.  The  bill  also  makes  the  Parole 
Commission,  the  agency  succeeding  the  Pa- 
role Board,  independent  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  for  decision-making  purposes. 

In  the  area  of  parole  decision-making,  the 
legislation  establishes  clear  standards  as  to 
the  process  and  the  safeguards  Incorporated 
into  It  to  liunire  fair  consideration  of  all 
relevant  material,  Including  that  offered  by 
the  prisoner.  The  legislation  provides  a  new 
statement  of  criteria  for  parole  determina- 
tions, which  are  within  the  discretion  of  the 
agency,  but  reaffirms  existing  caselaw  as  to 
Judicial  review  of  Individual  case  decisions. 

The  legislation  also  reaffirms  caselaw  In- 
suring a  full  panoply  of  due  process  to  the 
Individual  threatened  with  return  to  prison 
for  violation  of  technical  conditions  of  his 
parole  supervision,  and  provides  that  the 
time  served  by  the  Individual  wlthottt  viola- 
tion of  conditions  be  credited  toward  service 
of  sentence.  It  goes  beyond  present  law  tn 
insuring  appointment  of  counsel  to  Indigents 
threatened  with  relmprlsonment. 

SECnOM-BY-SECTION    ANALYSIS 

Section  4201.  Deftnittont 
This  section  defines  certain  terminology 
which  Is  used  throughout  the  Conference 
Report. 

Subparagraph  (6)  provides  that  certain 
rule-making  procedures  in  section  558  of 
title  5.  United  States  Oode.  apply  to  rules  and 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  full  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  section  4808(a)(1). 
Guidelines  for  parole  decision  maklnjg  pro- 
mulgated by  the  full  Commission  are  rules 
snd  regulations  within  the  meaning  of  this 
definition. 

Section  4i02.  Parole  commission  created 
This  section  establishes  a  nine-member 
U3.  Parole  Commission  as  an  Independent 
agency  in  the  Department  of  Justice.  The 
Commission  Is  attached  to  the  Department 
solely  for  administrative  purposes.  It  Is  the 
Intent  of  the  Conferees  that  parole  decision- 
making be  Independent  of.  and  not  governed 
by,  the  Investigative  and  prosecutorial  func- 
tions of  the  DepartmMit  of  Justice.  Oommls- 
Bloners  serve  a  term  of  sU  years  under  Presi- 
dential appointment  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  from  tUne  to  time  designate  one 
oommlssloner  to  serve  as  Chairman.  Bach 
commissioner  appointment  shall  be  for  a  full 


six  year  term  with  commission  members 
continuing  to  serve  until  their  successors 
have  bem  qtiallfled.  except  that  no  one  may 
serve  more  than  twelve  years  as  a  commis- 
sioner. Ttie  rate  of  pay  for  a  member  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  the  highest  step  of 
O.S.  level  18. 

Section    4203.    Powers    and    duties    of    the 
Commission 

(a)  The  ftUl  Commission  shall  meet  at 
least  quarterly  as  a  policy  mnirtng  group  to: 
(1)  establish  guidelines  and  procedtiral  niles 
for  parole  determinations  so  that  the  admin- 
istration of  parole  throughout  the  Federal 
system  will  be  uniform;  (2)  set  boundaries 
for  the  nation's  five  parole  ret^ons;  and  (3) 
act  upon  budget  recommendations,  which 
shall  be  separate  from  other  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

(b)  The  Commission  by  majority  vote  and 
pursuant  to  procediues  set  out  in  this  chap- 
ter has  the  authority  to:  (1)  grant  or  deny 
parole  to  any  Federal  prisoner  who  is  eligible 
for  parole;  (2)  Impose  conditions  under 
which  any  prisoner  may  be  released  on 
parcde;  (3)  modify  or  revoke  the  parole  of 
any  Individual  who  violated  the  conditions 
of  his  release;  and  (4)  request  probation 
officers  to  perform  certain  duties  with  respect 
to  parole  supervision. 

It  U  Uie  Intent  of  the  Conferees  that  sub- 
paragraphs (1)  through  (3)  of  this  subsec- 
tion vest  authority  for  parole  decision  mak- 
ing In  the  discration  of  the  U.S.  Parole  Com- 
mission, and  that  parole  decisions  made 
under  c  ^er  sections  of  this  Act  are  pursuant 
to  authmty  delegated  from  section  4203(b) 
(l)-(3). 

The  Conferees  do  not  intend  that  subpara- 
graph (4)  of  this  subsection  be  construed  as 
a  reduction  of  Commission  authority  pro- 
vided in  section  3655  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  this  Act.  Sub- 
paragraph (4)  simply  reflecte  Congressional 
policy  encouraging  U.S.  Probation  Officers 
to  consult  wlUx  the  Parole  Commission  to 
ensure  that  parole  supervision  Is  geared  to 
the  protection  of  the  public  as  well  as  the 
needs  of  the  parolee. 

(c)  8ubpangn4>h  (1)  enables  the  Commis- 
sion to  delegate  Ite  decision  making  work- 
load to  regional  commissioners  who  are 
responsible  for  Initial  parole  determinations 
and  to  the  three  commlsslonsrs  on  the  Na- 
tional Appeals  Board  who  review  these  deci- 
sions on  appeal. 

It  Is  contemplated  by  the  Conferees  that 
the  Parole  Commission  will  delegate  deci- 
sion-making power  to  the  reglonsd  commis- 
sioners, and  when  so  delegated,  the  regional 
commissioner  may  adopt  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  hearing  examiners  and  enter  a 
decision,  or  make  a  decision  of  bis  own.  The 
Commission  should  provide  impropriate  re- 
view procediues  for  delegated  decision- 
making, particularly  where  the  regional  com- 
missioner's decision  deviates  from  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  two-member  panel  of  hear- 
ing examiners.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  na- 
tional parole  policies  required  by  this  Act. 
An  appropriate  procedure  might,  for  exam- 
ple, provide  that  a  regional  commissioner's 
decision  that  deviates  from  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  hearing  examiners  would  not  be- 
come effective  until  the  expiration  of  the 
time  for  appeal  or  until  the  regional  com- 
missioner's reasons  for  such  decision  have 
been  reviewed  by  a  member  of  the  National 
Appeals  Board  and  such  member  has  declined 
to  certify  the  case  to  that  body  for  decision, 
whichever  occtirs  first.  Such  a  procedure 
would  recognize  the  authority  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  r^onal  commissioners  while 
providing  appropriate  appellate  oversight  of 
the  regions.  Eteview  procedures  should  be 
designed  to  identify  and  resolve  decision  pat- 
terns Involving  significant  Inconsistencies 
between  regions  or  Involving  departiu-es  from 
national  parole  policies  promulgated  by  the 
Commission. 


Although  the  staitutory  language  is  flexible 
enough  to  permit  the  Commission  by  reg- 
ulation to  reserve  q»eelal  categories  of  cases 
for  InltUd  parole  deelsUm  by  the  Commis- 
sion as  a  whole.  It  Is  contemplated  that  the 
normal  procedure  to  be  foUowed  will  Involve 
an  orderly  process  of  decision  making  dele- 
gated to  regional  commlssUmen,  subject  to 
review  by  the  Natituial  Appeals  Board.  In  ap- 
propriate cases,  en  banc  consideration  of 
cases  will  be  held  by  the  full  Commission. 
The  necessity  of  decision  by  the  full  Com- 
mission, whether  as  a  matter  of  original 
jTirlsdlctlon  or  on  appeal,  should  occur  only 
In  cases  Involving  special  ctroumstances. 

Subparagraph  (2)  sets  out  the  responsi- 
bility of  hearing  examiners  for  compiling 
the  Infminatlon  upon  which  the  decisions  of 
regional  commissioners  are  based.  In  per- 
f<vmlng  this  function,  hearing  examiners 
conduct  proceedings  and  hearings,  take 
sworn  testimony,  make  a  record  of  the  perti- 
nent evidence  presented  at  parole  proceed- 
ings and  hearings,  make  findings  of  prob- 
able cause  and  Issue  subpenas  In  parole 
revocation  hearings,  and  make  specific  recom- 
mendations for  each  parole  decision  to  be 
made  by  the  regional  commissioner.  In  deci- 
sions Involving  the  grant  or  denial  of  parole 
under  section  4206.  or  the  revocation  of 
parole  under  section  4214  (a)  and  (c),  find- 
ings and  recommendations  must  be  based 
upon  the  concurrence  of  at  least  two  exam- 
iners. In  the  event  of  a  split  between  the 
two  examiners  concerning  such  findings  or 
recommendations,  however,  another  exam- 
iner may  cast  the  deciding  vote  based  upon 
a  review  of  the  case  record,  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations. Parole  determination  pro- 
ceedings and  revocation  hearings  are  to  be 
conducted  In  the  federal  Institutions  on  a 
regular  schedule  by  panels  of  two  examiners. 
However,  other  situations  will  from  time  to 
time  arise  Involving  the  duties  of  the  Com- 
mission where  It  Is  appropriate  for  one  exam- 
iner to  conduct  the  examination,  with  the 
concurrence  requirement  met  by  review  of 
the  case  record,  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions. An  exception  to  this  is  findings  of 
probable  cause  in  local  revocation  hearings, 
which  may  be  made  by  an  Individual  hearing 
examiner  upon  the  record  before  him. 

It  Is  recognized  that  In  most  Instances  the 
recommendation  of  the  hearing  examiners 
wUl  be  followed  by  the  regional  commission- 
er. This  recognizes  the  crucial  role  of  hear- 
ing examiners  In  the  psirole  process  without 
detracting  from  the  regional  commission- 
er's executive  responsibility  for  the  actions 
of  those  under  hU  supervision.  Since  most 
recommendations  vrlll  probably  fall  within 
the  guidelines  for  decision-making  promul- 
gated by  the  full  Commission  the  regional 
commissioner's  primary  obligation  In  such 
cases  is  to  ensure  that  the  guidelines  have 
been  properly  Interpreted  and  followed.  It 
Is  the  mtent  of  the  Conferees  that  the  hear- 
ing examiners  may  recommend  a  disposition 
notwithstanding  the  guidelines  only  when 
they  determine  that  there  Is  good  cause  to 
do  so  and  that  the  regional  commissioner 
shall  review  the  case  and  determine  whether 
such  good  cause  exlste  which  Justifies  this 
exception  to  the  guidelines. 

Subparagraph  (3)  permits  the  Commission 
to  delegate  power  to  conduct  hearings  and 
make  findings  and  recommendations  In  cer- 
tain parole  revocation  proceedings  to  Fed- 
r-<il  aud  State  officials.  This  provision  Is  In 
re^x>nse  to  the  time  limitations  and  ad- 
ministrative problems  Involved  In  holding 
local  preliminary  and  revocation  hearings 
pursuant  to  section  4214  of  this  Act.  The 
reference  to  Judicial  branch  officers  is  a 
recognition  that  under  the  Federal  system, 
the  executive  function  of  parole  supervi- 
sion is  carried  out  by  U.S.  Probation  Officers 
who  are  court  employees.  Under  present  law 
and  practice,  certain  U.S.  Probation  Officers 
from  time  to  time  conduct  probable  cause 
hearings  for  parolees  supervised  by  other  of- 
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flc«n.  Tbto  laacaace  permit*  tb«  practice  to 
ooattnue.  to  Um  extent  tbat  the  court  em- 
ptoyeee  Involvetl  ere  not  Judge*  w1k>  mlgbt 
»t  aoBoe  later  date  oonaider  litigation  arl«- 
Ing  tiotn  tb»  revocation  proceedings. 

Sabparagrapli  44)  enables  the  Commie- 
sion  to  review  aoy  delegated  decision  on  'ta 
own  motion  and  pervolts  the  Cammlsslon  to 
delegate  this  review  authority  to  the  Na- 
tional Appsals  Board. 

(d)  In  promulgating  gukfellnes  and  other 
regulations,  creating  regions  and  acting  on 
the  agency's  budget  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  the  Com  selon  shall 
operate  bj  majority  vote.  Record*  of  the 
final  vote  of  the  commissioners  on  these 
policy  making  actions  shall  be  available  for 
pnblle  Inspection.  In  such  determination*, 
each  member  shall  have  an  equal  voice,  be 
provided  with  all  necessary  information, 
and  have  one  vots. 

Chairman 

(a)  The  Chairman,  who  functions  as  the 
chief  executive  offlcer  of  the  Commission, 
Is  authorized  to:  (1)  preside  at  the  regular 
meetings  of  the  full  Commission  as  well  as 
special  meetings  that  are  called  upon  his 
own  request  or  that  of  any  three  commis- 
sioners; (2)  make  all  personnel  decisions  ex- 
cept that  the  full  Commission  must  confirm 
the  appointment  of  any  hearing  examiner 
before  his  probationary  status  as  a  flrat-year 
government  emplovee  terminates  and  each 
regional  commissioner  will  be  responsible  for 
the  appointment  and  supervision  of  certain 
clerical  personnel  employed  in  his  region 
(except  that  this  provision  Is  not  Intended 
to  exempt  the  Commission  from  such  Civil 
Service  regulations  as  are  presently  appli- 
cable); (3)  delegate  work  among  the  Com- 
missioners and  the  various  units  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Commission;  (4)  carry  out 
fiscal  responsibilities  including  preparation 
of  appropriation  requests  and  oversight  of 
Commission  expenditiires;  (5)  designate 
three  commissioners  to  serve  on  a  National 
Appellate  Board,  one  of  whom  shall  also 
serve  as  Vice  Chairman,  and  designate  one 
commissioner  to  serve  in  each  of  the  parole 
regions  as  regional  commJaaioner,  except  that 
in  making  any  such  designation  the  Chair- 
man must  consider  certain  pertinent  criteria 
and  must  obtain  the  concxirrence  of  the 
President  or  his  designee  (in  recognition  of 
the  need  for  effective  and  swift  admlnlatra- 
tive  action  due  to  the  heavy  woiUaad  at  the 
Commlaslon.  the  concurrence  procesa  abould 
be  prompt) :  (6)  serve  as  spokesman  for  the 
Commission  and  report  annually  to  each 
bouse  of  Congress  on  it*  activities  (except 
that  such  annual  report  >han  b«  approved 
by  the  Commission  and  shall  contain  such 
additional  views  of  commissioners  as  may 
be  submitted);  and  (7)  perform  such  other 
duties  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  any 
other  responalbllitles  and  functions  of  the 


<b)  In  addition  to  above  duties,  the  Chair- 
man has  responsibility  for  a  research  and 
training  component  in  the  Conunlsaion  which 
.may  provide  studies  and  information  con- 
cerning the  parole  process  to  public  and 
private  agencies,  and  has  certain  other  con- 
ventional adnUnistrative  powers.  These  in- 
clude procuring,  contracting,  utilizing  and 
accepting  services.  Including  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral, State  and  other  governmental  resources 
a*  well  as  private  agencies. 

<c)  The  Chairman  sball  carry  out  lils  ad- 

mlnlatratlve  duties   and  responsibilities  in 

irttb  the  national  parole  policies  pro- 

by  the  Commission. 

geetUm  4295.  Time  of  ehfOMity  for  rrlew>e  on 

parole 

(a)  This  subsection  provides  that  a  prison- 
er serving  a  sentence  of  more  than  one  year 
is  eligible  for  parole  consideration  after  hav- 
ing served  one-third  of  his  sentence:  or  In 
the  case  of  a  prisoner  sentenced  to  life  or 


more  than  30  year*,  after  aervlag  10  y«ar8  at 
his  sentence. 

<b)  Kxistlng  proviaiou*  of  law  ace  reenacted 
to  enable  tlM  court  to:  (1)  direct  Uiat  th« 
prlaooer  be  eligible  for  parole  at  aAy  time  uy 
to  one-third  of  hi*  maximuia  seutenoe.  or 
(2)  specify  that  the  Commlssioa  shall  de- 
cide when  the  prisoner  shall  be  considered 
for  parole. 

(c)  Existing  provisions  of  law  are  reenacted 
to  allow  Judges  to  bave  the  Bureau  of  Prlmi* 
conduct  a  study  of  the  Individual  before  the 
final  Bentencing  disposition  is  made. 

(d)  Existing  provi^ons  of  law  are  reenacted 
relating  to  the  preparation  of  a  progrea*  re- 
port by  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  which  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Commlaslon  diu-lng  the  parole 
release  determination.  In  addition  to  the 
material  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Prisons, 
the  Commission  is  authorized  to  make  such 
other  investigations  as  It  may  deem  appro- 
priate. 

(e)  The  Commission  Is  autborlaad  to  aeek 
Information  from  other  government  agen- 
cies such  as  the  U.S.  Probation  Service  and 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Dpon 
request,  these  agencies  shall  furnish  available 
information,  and,  where  appropriate,  their 
views  and  recommendations  with  respect  to 
Commission  matters. 

(f)  Individuals  sentenced  to  a  maximum 
term  or  terms  of  more  than  six  months,  but 
not  more  than  one  year,  shall  be  released  at 
the  exnlratlon  of  their  sentence  less  good 
time  earned.  The  sentencing  court  may,  how- 
ever, at  the  time  of  sentencing,  authorize 
release  of  the  offender  a*  if  on  parole  after 
service  of  one-third  the  sentence.  The  phrase 
"at  the  time  of  sentencing"  Includes  the  120- 
day  time  period  for  sentence  modification 
provided  by  Rule  S5  of  tbs  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedures. 

(g)  This  subsection  provides  a  means  by 
which  the  minimum  term  of  any  federal 
prisoner  may  be  reduced  to  make  the  In- 
dividual eligible  for  parole  oonsldaratlon. 

(h)  existing  powers  of  the  sentencing  court 
and    certain   special    provisions   relating    to 
eligibility  for  parole  are  preserved. 
Section  4206.  Parole  determtm^tion  criteria 

This  section  provides  the  standards  and 
criteria  to  be  used  by  the  Parole  Commission 
in  msMng  parole  release  determinations  for 
federal  prisoners  who  are  eligible  for  parole. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  Conferees  that  the 
Parole  Commission  make  certain  Judgments 
pursuant  to  this  section,  and  that  the  sub- 
stance of  those  Judgments  Is  committed  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Commission. 

First,  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Conferees  that 
the  Parole  Commission  reach  a  Judgment  on 
the  institutional  behavior  of  each  prospec- 
tive parolee.  It  is  the  view  of  the  Conferees 
that  understanding  by  the  prisoner  of  the 
Importance  of  hi*  institutional  behavior  is 
crucial  to  the  maintenance  of  safe  and  or- 
derly prisons. 

Second,  it  is  the  Intent  of  the  Conferees 
that  the  Parole  Commission  review  and  con- 
sider both  the  nature  and  circumstances  of 
the  offense  and  the  history  and  character- 
istics of  the  prisoner.  It  Is  the  view  of  the 
Conferees  that  these  two  Items  are  most  sig- 
nificant in  making  equitable  release  determi- 
nations and  are  a  viatde  basis,  wtaen  con- 
sidered together,  for  making  other  Judg- 
ments required  by  this  section. 

It  is  the  Intent  of  the  Conferees  that  the 
Parole  Commission,  In  making  each  parole 
determination,  shall  recognize  and  make  a 
determination  as  to  the  relative  severity  of 
the  pronpwctive  parolee's  offense  and  that  in 
so  doing  shall  be  cognizant  of  the  public 
perception  of  and  respect  for  the  law.  It  is 
the  view  of  the  Conferees  that  the  VM.  Pa- 
role Commis.slou  is  Joined  In  purpose  by  the 
Courts,  the  Congress  and  the  other  Executive 
agencies  In  a  continuing  effort  to  Instill  re- 
spect for  the  law.  The  Parole  Oommlssian 
effortx  in  this  regard  are  fundamental  and 
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BbaU  be  manifested  b^  parole  determinations 
wblcb  reatUt  la  the  tilfitm  on  parole  of  only 
th^se  wbo  meet  tb«  ciUeite  of  tbla  Jlct: 

Determinations  of  f nat  punishment  am  py^ 
of  the  paro^  process,  and  these  <it*»«mm 
tioas  cannot  be  easily  auule  because  fbey  re- 
quire an  even-handed  sease  6t  justice.  There 
is  no  body  of  competent  empirical  knowledge 
upon  which  parole  decision-makers  can  rely, 
yet  it  Is  Important  for  the  parole  process  to 
achieve  an  aura  of  fairness  by  basing  deter- 
minations of  J\ist  punishment  on  compar- 
able period*  of  incarceration  for  similar  of- 
fenses committed  under  similar  circxim- 
stances.  The  parole  decision-makers  must 
weigh  the  conoepts  of  general  and  special 
deterrence,  retribution  and  punishment,  all 
of  which  are  matters  of  Judgment,  and  cone 
up  with  determinations  of  what  is  meant 
by  "would  not  depreciate  the  seriousness  of 
his  offence  or  promote  disrespect  for  the  law" 
that,  to  the  extent  possible^  are  not  Incon- 
sistent with  the  findings  in  other  parole  de- 
cisions. 

The  phrase  "release  would  not  dqireclate 
the  seriousness  of  his  offense  or  promote  dis- 
respect for  the  law"  involves  two  separate 
criterion  and  there  may  be  situations  In 
which  one  criterion  is  met  but  the  other  re- 
mains unsatisfied.  For  example.  U  a  public 
official  was  convicted  of  fraud  which  In- 
volved a  violation  of  the  public  trust  and  wu 
sentenced  to  three  years  imprisonment,  his 
release  on  parole  after  one  year  might  satisfy 
the  depreciate  the  seriousness  criterion  but 
the  Conuslssion  could  Justify  denying  release 
un  the  grounds  that  such  release  "would  pro- 
mote disrespect  for  the  law." 

The  use  of  the  phrase  "release  would  not 
Jeopardize  the  public  welfaie."  is  Intended 
by  the  Conferees  to  recognize  the  Incapacl- 
tative  aspect  of  the  use  of  Imprisonment 
which  has  the  effect  of  denying  the  oppor- 
tunity for  future  criminality,  at  least  for 
a  time.  It  is  the  view  of  the  Conferees  that 
the  Parole  Commission  must  make  Judg- 
ments as  to  the  probability  that  any  offender 
would  commit  a  new  offense  basel  upon  con- 
siderations which  include  comparisons  of 
the  offender  with  other  offenders  who  have 
similar  backgrounds.  The  use  of  predictive 
devices  is  at  best  an  Inexact  science,  and 
caution  should  be  utilized.  Suoh  items  as 
prior  criznlnal  records,  employment  history 
and  stability  of  living  patterns  bave  demon- 
strated their  usefulness  In  mr^fig  deter- 
minations of  probability  over  a  substantia] 
period  of  time.  These  are  not  written  into 
the  statute,  however,  as  It  Is  the  Intent  of 
the  Conferees  to  encourage  the  newly  created 
Parole  Commission  to  continue  to  refine  both 
'he  criteria  which  are  used  and  tbe  means  for 
obtaining  ttie  information  used  tlisreln. 

Further,  this  section  provides  that  Farole 
Commission  guidelines,  Bhall  provide  a  fun- 
damental gauge  by  which  parole  determiaa- 
tlons  are  made. 

It  la  the  Intent  of  the  Ooaferaes  that  the 
gMldelines  serve  ae  a  nstlowal  parole  peUcy 
wblch  seeks  to  achieve  both  eq«tty  between 
individual  cases  and  a  unlforaa  measure  of 
justice.  The  Parole  OonmUsaioB  shall  actively 
seriK  the  oounsel  and  oomment  of  the  cor- 
rections and  criminal  Justice  communities 
prior  to  promulgation  of  guidelines  and  shall 
be  cognizant  of  past  criticism  of  parole  de- 
rision making. 

Further,  this  section  provides  that  when 
parole  Is  denied,  that  the  prisoner  be  given 
a  written  notice  which  states  ^rtth  partlcti- 
larlty  the  reasons  for  sueh  denial. 

T*>e  phrase  "shall  be  retessed"  Includes 
release  at  expiration  as  If  on  parole  or  with- 
out parcrte  supervision  as  pre'Hded  in  seetlsn 
4184  of  title  18.  United  States  Code.  The  tent 
^holidays'  as  used  In  tMs  seettan  refers  ts 
congresslonaTly  declared  ^sdeisl  fceHdays. 

This  section  alM>  peimWe  «w  OMsmlssion 
to  grant  or  deny  paMAe  •etwMtMAandtag  tM 
guidelines  only  wlien  tbe  OommlseleB  bas 
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determined  that  there  Is  good  cause  to  do 
so,  and  then  requires  that  tbe  prisoner  be 
provided  "with  particularity  the  reasons  for 
Jbe  Commission's  determination.  Including 
a  summary  of  the  information  relied  upon." 
For  example,  If  a  prisoner  who  has  served 
the  time  required  to  l>e  released  on  parole 
according  to  the  guidelines  Is  denied  parole 
and  this  denial  results  in  delaying  his  re- 
lease beyond  the  time  period  recommended 
by  the  guidelines,  he  shall  receive  a  specific 
explanation  of  the  factors  which  caiised  the 
Commission  to  reach  a  determination  outside 
the  guidelines. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  section  "good 
cause"  means  substantial  reason  and  In- 
cludes only  those  grounds  put  forward  by 
the  Commission  in  good  faith  and  wblch  are 
not  arbitrary,  irrational,  unreasonable,  ir- 
relevant or  capricious. 

The  definition  of  what  constitutes  good 
cause  to  go  outside  the  established  guide- 
lines can  not  be  a  precise  one,  becatise  it 
must  be  broad  enough  to  cover  many  cir- 
cumstances. 

For  example,  Ih  makhig  a  parole  release 
determination  above  the  guidelines,  the 
Commission  would  consider  factors  which 
Include  whether  or  not  the  prisoner  was  In- 
volved in  an  offense  with  an  unusual  degree 
of  sophistication  or  planning,  or  has  a 
lengthy  prior  record,  or  was  part  of  a  large 
scale  conspiracy  or  continuing  criminal  en- 
terprise. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Commission  would 
consider  factors  such  as  a  prisoner's  adverse 
family  or  health  situation  in  deciding  to 
make  a  parole  release  determination  below 
gtUdeUnes.  By  focusing  on  the  Justifications 
for  exceptions  to  the  guidelines,  subsequent 
administrative  review  by  the  National  Ap- 
pellate Board  will  be  facilitated  and  there 
will  be  more  uniformity  and  greater  pre- 
cision in  the  grant  or  denial  of  parole. 

If  decisions  to  go  above  or  below  parole 
guidelines  are  frequent,  the  Commission 
should  reevaluate  ite  guidelines. 

Ijistly,  this  section  provides  more  liberal 
criteria  for  release  on  parole  for  prisoners 
with  long  sentences  after  they  have  com- 
pleted two-thirds  of  any  sentence  or  thirty 
years,  whichever  occiu^  first.  In  calculating 
two-thirds  of  a  term,  all  sentences  Imposed 
consecutively  should  be  considered  separate- 
ly and  the  time  on  each  sentence  added  to- 
gether. The  purpose  of  this  provision  Is  to 
insure  at  least  some  minimum  period  of 
parole  supervision  for  all  except  those  offend- 
ers who  have  the  greatest  probability  of 
committing  violent  offenses  following  their 
release  so  that  parole  supervision  is  part  of 
their  transition  from  the  Institutional  life 
of  Imprisonment  to  living  in  the  community. 
For  any  prisoner  whose  parole,  once  granted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d) ,  has  been  revoked 
any  future  parole  consideration  would  be 
based  upon  subsections  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  of 
this  section,  and  he  would  not  be  considered 
under  subsection  (d)  \mtil  two-thirds  of  his 
remaining  term  had  been  served. 

Section  4207.  /n/or»nof ion  considered 

The  Commission  shall  consider  the  follow- 
ing Information,  if  available  and  relevant, 
in  parole  release  determinations :  ( 1 )  reports 
and  recommendations  of  prison  staff;  (2) 
prior  criminal  record;  (3)  pre-sentence  In- 
vestigation reports;  (4)  recommendations  of 
the  sentencing  Judge;  (5)  reports  of  phys- 
ical, mental,  or  peycblatric  examination;  and 
(6)  such  other  additional  relevant  Informa- 
tion as  is  available,  including  information 
submitted  by  the  prisoner. 

It  Is  also  the  intent  at  the  Conferees  that 
availability  and  relevance  act  as  limitations 
on  the  Commlwion^  responsibility  to  con- 
sider this  material.  In  terms  of  avaUablllty. 
for  example,  if  a  Judge  has  not  commented 
on  the  sentence  or  parole  of  the  offender, 
tbe  Commission  Is  under  no  duty  to  solicit 
such  commentary. 


Tbe  relevance  of  material  before  the  Com- 
mission Is  a  determination  committed  to  the 
agency's  discretion.  Moreover,  this  provision 
should  not  be  construed  as  setting  out  priori- 
ties or  assigning  weights  to  the  Information 
before  the  Commission  in  the  parole  release 
process.  The  Conferees  are  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  the  Fifth  Circuit  holding  in 
Scarpa  v.  U.S.  Board  of  Parole.  477  P.2d  281 
(1973),  vacated  as  moot,  414  U.S.  809,  that 
the  weight  assigned  to  individual  factors  (in 
parole  decision  making)  Is  solely  within  the 
province  of  the  (commission's)  broad  dis- 
cretion. 

It  would  not  be  practical  or  desirable  for 
the  Commission  to  make  a  record  of  the 
relevance  or  weight  accorded  to  each  piece 
of  information  before  It.  This  section  in 
combination  with  the  requirement  for  rea- 
sons for  denial  of  parole  under  subsection 
(b)  of  section  4206  or  the  requirement  for 
reasons  "including  a  sunamary  of  the  in- 
formation relied  upon"  under  subsection  (c) 
of  section  4206  should  not  be  construed  as 
requiring  the  Commission  to  make  a  written 
evaluation  of  every  piece  of  information  con- 
sidered. 

The  phrase  "at  the  time  of  sentencing"  In 
subparagraph  (4)  Includes  the  120-day  time 
period  for  sentence  modification  provided 
by  Rule  35  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure. 

Section  4208.  Parole  determination 
proceeding;  time 

(a)  A  parole  determination  proceeding  shall 
be  held,  tinless  the  Commission  decides  to 
grant  release  on  the  basis  of  the  prisoner's 
record.  The  phrase  "prisoner's  record"  re- 
fers to  the  information  considered  by  the 
Conunlsslon  in  parole  determination  pro- 
ceedings. 

In  the  case  of  a  prisoner  with  a  minimum 
sentence,  the  parole  determination  proceed- 
ing shall  be  held,  whenever  feasible,  not  later 
than  30  days  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
minimum  sentence.  In  the  case  of  a  prisoner 
vrith  no  mlnimtun  sentence  or  who  has  been 
relmprlsoned  following  a  revocation  proceed- 
ing, the  parole  determination  proceeding 
shall  be  held,  whenever  feasible,  not  later 
than  120  days  following  imprisonment  or  re- 
imprisonment,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  a  fed- 
eral institution.  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Con- 
ferees that  the  Commission  attempt,  when- 
ever feasible,  to  give  prisoners  serving  all  or 
any  part  of  their  sentences  In  State  or  local 
prison  facilities  prompt  psu-ole  determina- 
tion proceedings. 

In  addition,  this  subsection  permits  a 
prisoner  to  waive  any  parole  determination 
proceeding.  The  phrase  "knowingly  and  in- 
telligently" requires  the  prisoner  to  acknowl- 
edge in  writing  that  he  understands  what  it 
is  that  be  is  waiving  and  that  he  do  so  con- 
sciously and  intentionally  and  without 
coercion. 

(b)  Notice  of  pending  release  proceedings 
and  access  to  Information  considered  by  the 
Commission  in  such  proceedings  must  be 
given  to  the  Inmate  at  least  30  days  prior 
thereto.  Where  an  inmate  has  Just  arrived  at 
an  institution,  however,  it  may  be  Impossible 
to  meet  this  time  period.  Provision  Is  made 
therefore  for  waiver,  at  the  Inmate's  option, 
of  the  time  requirement.  But,  If  an  Inmate 
refuses  to  waive  notice,  the  Commission  is 
under  no  duty  to  schedule  special  sessions  to 
make  up  for  such  proceedings,  although  they 
may.  In  such  cases,  the  inmate  shall  be  heard 
by  the  Commission  at  the  next  regularly 
scheduled  parole  proceedings  at  that  in- 
stitution. The  phrase  "report  or  other  docu- 
ments" in  section  4208(b)  (2)  refers  to  those 
materials  In  the  institution's  files  which  the 
Commission  looks  at  in  making  Its  parole 
release  determinations. 

(c)  An  eligible  federal  prisoner  shall  have 
reasonable  access  to  certain  documents  which 
are  utilized  by  the  Commission  In  determin- 


ing parole  eligibility.  Three  categories  of 
documents,  however,  may  be  excluded:  (1) 
diagnostic  opinions  such  as  psychological  or 
psychiatric  reports  which  if  revealed  to  the 
individual  might  cause  a  serious  disruption 
of  his  institutional  program;  (2)  documents 
which  contain  Information  obtained  upon 
the  basis  of  a  pledge  of  confidentiality,  or  (3) 
any  other  information  which,  if  revetJed. 
might  result  In  harm,  physical  or  otherwise, 
to  any  person. 

Subparagraphs  (1),  (2)  and  (3)  of  this 
subsection  closely  parallel  the  provisions  of 
Rule  32  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure  relating  to  the  court's  power  to 
refuse  disclosure  of  certain  information  in 
the  presentence  investigation  report.  Tte 
Commission,  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  or  any 
other  agency  which  deems  the  document  ex- 
cludable under  subparagraphs  (1),  (2),  or 
(3)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  re^wnslble  for 
preparing  a  sxinmiary  of  such  document. 
Such  simimary  should  give  the  Inmate  an 
idea  of  the  basic  contents  of  the  excluded 
material,  but  should  not  reveal  information 
which  might  violate  any  need  for  confiden- 
tiality involved.  The  phrase  "bearing  in  mind 
the  need  for  confidentiality"  includes  con- 
sideration of  possible  harm  to  any  person. 
In  addition,  in  summarizing  material  ex- 
cluded under  subparagraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section, an  effort  shall  be  made  to  avoid  un- 
necessary disruption  of  the  prisoner's  institu- 
tional program. 

(d)  Subparagraph  (1)  permits  the  pris- 
oner to  consxUt  by  mall,  or  otherwise,  with 
a  representative  or  any  other  person  con- 
cerning his  forthcoming  proceeding.  The 
phrase  "as  provided  by  the  Director"  simply 
acknowledges  that  such  communications 
must  be  In  accordance  with  institutional 
policies  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  for  prisoner  mall,  visit- 
ing, ete. 

Subparagraph  (2)  permits  the  Inmate  to 
select  a  representative  to  assist  him  both 
before  and  during  the  parole  determination 
proceeding.  The  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations  as  to 
who  a  representative  may  be.  It  Is  the  intent 
erf  the  Conferees  that  the  use  of  the  term 
"representative"  not  be  construed  as  support 
for  analogizing  the  parole  determination 
process  to  formal  Judicial  proceedings. 

(e)  This  subsection  permits  the  prisoner 
to  ^pear  and  testify  In  his  own  behalf  at 
the  parole  determination  proceeding.  The 
term  "testify"  is  not  Intended  to  require 
testimony  under  oath,  and  should  not  be 
construed  as  analogoiis  to  formal  Judicial 
process. 

(f)  The  CcHumlsslon  must  maintain  and 
make  available  upon  request  a  complete 
record  of  every  parole  determination  pro- 
ceeding. Availability  of  the  record  does  not 
entail  preparation  of  a  transcript  In  every 
case.  When  the  Commission  has  prepared 
a  transcript  for  Ite  own  use,  a  copy  shall  be 
provided  the  inmate  if  he  so  requeste.  If, 
however,  the  proceeding  was  tape  recorded 
and  never  transcribed,  or  written  notes  of 
the  proceeding  were  retailed,  then  the  avail- 
ability reqxiirement  is  satisfied  If  the  agency 
forwards  a  cc^y  of  the  tape  to  the  institution 
where  tbe  inmate  is  permitted  to  listen  to 
It,  or,  in  the  case  of  notes,  forwards  a  copy 
of  such  notes  as  It  has  retained. 

(g)  If  parole  is  denied,  the  hearing  examin- 
ers shall,  where  feasible,  personally  explain 
to  the  eligible  prisoner  the  reasons  for  their 
recommendation.  The  phrase  "if  feasible" 
simply  acknowledges  that  every  hearing 
examiner  recommendation  Is  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  regional  commissioner,  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  split  recommendation  requiring 
a  third  hearing  examiner's  vote  who  may 
not  be  present,  and  that  there  Is  no  require- 
ment that  the  inmate  listen  to  such  expla- 
nation if  he  chooses  not  to.  Also,  when  fea- 
sible, the  bearing  examiners  shall  advise  the 
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proapects  lor  p*role.  The  Conierve's  Intend 
ttiAt  this  raqulrement  for  advice  on  futuiv 
parol*  pwMpecte  b«  n*iTo«ly  ooiutrued.  la 
Bttuattooa  te  wklcb  the  piiw>n«r  has  b«en 
conitetod  ot  a  Mrloua  oirenae,  there  may  well 
be  nothing  that  b«  can  do  to  enhance  hta 
parole  potential  tintfl  serrlce  of  aome  period 
ct  time  ha«  been  completed.  Moreover,  prom- 
iMS  Of  parole  should  not  be  weed  to  coerce 
lamate  participation  in  InsUiutlonal  pto- 
gramming. 

(b)  If  a  prisoner  is  denied  parole,  he  shall 
receive  additional  parole  determination  pro- 
eeedlngB  not  leas  frequently  than  every  18 
months  if  he  is  sentenced  to  a  term  or  terms 
of  imprisonment  of  oMre  than  one  year  bnt 
leea  than  seven  years,  or  every  34  months  If 
he  is  sentenced  to  a  term  or  terms  of  Im- 
prisonment of  seven  years  or  more. 

It  U  the  Intent  of  the  Conferees  that  all 
of  the  Items  which  bear  upon  the  parole  de- 
eiston  are  considered  at  the  initial  determi- 
nation proceeding,  but  that  the  subaeqnent 
proceedings  required  by  this  section  foons 
••pon  tJ»ose  Items  which  have  changed,  or 
which  may  have  changed,  in  tiie  intervening 
time. 

Section  4209.  Condition*  of  parole 
(a)  Every  parolee  shall  have  as  a  condi- 
tion of  parole  that  he  not  commit  any  crimi- 
nal offense  during  his  parole.  The  Commis- 
sion may  Impose  or  modify  any  other  condi- 
tion of  parole  only  to  the  extent  that  there 
is  a  reasonable  relationship  between  snch 
condition  and  the  nature  and  circumstances 
of  the  offense  and  the  history  and  character- 
istics of  the  parolee,  except  that,  the  Com- 
misslMi  may  Impose  oonditions  of  parole  that 
Umit  the  parolee-s  liberty  (short  of  Incarcera- 
tion) If  in  tbe  Commission's  Judgment  such 
conditions  are  reasonably  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  public  welfare.  The  phrase  "Fed- 
eral. SUte  or  local  crime"  exclndea  such 
petty  violations  as  minor  traffic  offenses  ex- 
cept where  a  pattern  of  siich  violations  indi- 
cates disrespect  for  the  law. 

<b)  Conditions  imposed  by  the  Commis- 
sion must  be  specific  so  that  they  can  serve 
as  a  guide  to  behavior.  In  addition,  npoa 
release  the  parolee  is  given  a  certificate  set- 
ting forth  In  writing  his  oonditions.  An  effort 
shall  be  made  to  enmve  that  parolees  under- 
stand the  nature  and  limitations  involved 
In  such  conditions.  It  U  the  Intent  of  the 
Conferees  that  when  feasible  such  services 
as  translation  to  a  lanfrnage  other  than 
Boyish  slkottld  be  made  to  assist  In  the  on- 
derstandlng  of  conditions  of  parole. 

(c)  As  provided  under  present  law,  the  con- 
ditions of  parole  may  reqiaire  that  an  indi- 
vidual reside  In  or  participate  In  the  program 
of  a  community  treatment  center  or  addict 
treatment  profram. 

<d)  This  swhaeetton  provides  a  |»ocess  by 
^tUcti  the  oosMUttoa  of  parole  may  be  motl- 
fied  in  accordanoe  with  the  standards  estab- 
Uabed  in  tills  section. 

8bo«ld  a  probation  affioer  wteh  to  modify 
eondltloBa  of  parole  of  a  parolee  under  his 
supervision  he  may  apply  to  the  Commission 
for  such  modiflcaUon.  He  shall  give  the 
.parolee  notice  of  proposed  modlflcation.  and 
the  parolee  shall  have  10  days  in  which  to 
comment  on  or  object  to  the  proposed  modi- 
fication. The  OommlMlon  shaU  then  review 
the  application  and  consider  any  relevant 
Information  which  the  parolee  may  present. 
The  ppopoeed  modification  shall  take  ef- 
fect within  ai  days  following  the  10  day 
pwlod  In  which  the  parolee  may  object  or 
comment  if  the  Commission  has  determined 
that  the  modlficatiou  Is  warranted. 

Pnrther,  the  Commission  may  modify 
parole  conditions  on  its  own  motion  provided 
the  parolee  has  been  given  lO  days  in  which 
to  comment  on  the  proposed  modification. 

Also,  the  parolee  may  peUtlon  the  Com- 
misBlon  In  his  own  behalf  for  a  modification 
of  his  parole  condiUons.  The  Commlaaloa 
shall  act  with  due  deliberation  on  such  petl- 
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tlons,  but  shall  not  be  required  to  Nopond 
within  the  21  day  period  required  for  peti- 
tions of  parole  oOoers,  In  order  to  tfater 
paroleea  from  submitting  repeated  or  un- 
warranted applications. 

The  Oommission  may  not  modify  the  pro- 
vinion  that  all  parolees  shall  have  as  a  con- 
dition of  parole  tlut  there  be  no  violation  of 
criminal  law. 

Parole  modification  pursuant  to  a  revoca- 
tion proceeding  under  section  4314  Is  not 
governed  by  the  provisions  of  this  subaec- 
tlon. 


Section  4210.  Jurisdiction  o/  the  Commtstion 

(a)  An  lurdividual  released  on  parole  re- 
mains in  the  legal  custody  of  the  Attorney 
General  until  expiration  of  the  sentence  or 
the  Commlhsinn  terminate  parole  supervi- 
slou  pxu-suant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  Tills  subsection  provides  that  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Parole  ComnUsalon  over  a 
parolee  terminates  no  later  than  the  date  of 
the  expiration  of  the  sentence  Imposed  by 
the  court  except  under  clrcumstaneea  cited 
in  this  section.  Section  4164  of  TlUe  18  and 
section  4211  of  the  bill  establLshes  means 
for  termination  of  jurlsdicUun  over  p«raous 
released  on  parole  or  as  if  on  parole  prior  to 
the  explraUon  of  the  sentence. 

This  subsection  also  provides  Uiat  an  indi- 
vidual whose  parole  has  been  revoked  upon 
conviction  of  any  new  criminal  offen.se  that 
is  punishable  by  a  term  of  detention,  incar- 
ceration or  ImprUonment  in  any  penal  insti- 
tution shaU  receive  no  credit  for  service  of 
his  sentence  from  the  day  he  is  released  on 
parole  untU  he  either  returns  to  Federal  cus- 
tody following  completion  of  any  sentence 
of  incarceration  or  upon  the  Oommission 
determining  that  the  aentenoe  run  coociu-- 
rently  with  any  new  sentence  that  may  have 
been  imposed,  punniant  to  section  4214  «b) 
or  (c)  of  this  Act.  In  oomputlng  the  date  of 
expiration  of  the  sentence,  the  Oommission 
shall  take  Into  ae<x>uiit  the  time  the  parcriee 
previously  served  In  oonneetton  wltii  tiie 
«1glnal  offense  at  oommltment  prior  to  his 
r^ase  on  parole  together  with  the  time 
aerved  for  such  offense  following  his  revoca- 
tion and  the  time  together  shall  not  be 
longer  than  the  maximum  term  for  which  he 
was  senteiM^d  In  oonnection  with  the  orig- 
inal offense. 

1*0  phrase  "punishable  by  a  term  of  Im- 
prisonment, detention  or  incarceration  In  a 
penal  facility"  ts  intended  by  the  Conferees 
to  mean  any  term  of  confinement  which  may 
be  levied  upon  adjudication  of  guat  or  delln- 
queiM7  and  doen  not  Include  detenUon  prior 
to  adjudication.  For  example,  a  permn  con- 
victed of  any  offense  punishable  by  even  one 
day  of  Imprisonment  would  not  automatic- 
ally rocelve  credit  toward  aerrlc*  of  hU  sen- 
tence, even  if  no  aenteoce  of  Imprisonment 
was  Impoaad. 

This  subsection  also  provides  that  an  in- 
dividual ««08e  parole  has  been  revoked  for 
the  vl<datlon  of  any  eonditlon  ot  release 
other  than  commission  of  any  Federal,  State 
or  local  crime  punishable  by  any  term  of 
imprtaonment,  detention  or  incarceration 
shall  receive  credit  toward  service  of  his  sen- 
tence for  time  previously  served  In  prison 
and  for  time  spent  on  parole  prior  to  the 
date  that  a  warrant  or  summons  is  issued 
pursuant  to  Section  4213  of  this  Act. 

(c)  This  subsection  provides  that  the  Com- 
mission may  extend  its  jurisdiction  over  any 
parolee  who  is  an  absconder  or  who  has  re- 
fused or  failed  to  rtapond  to  any  reasonable 
'•fluatt,  order,  summons,  or  warrant  of  the 
CoouBlaalon  or  any  member  or  agent  t^reof 
for  suck  time  as  the  parolee  refused  or  failed 
to  reapond.  In  calculating  time  under  this 
subsection,  the  Parole  Ooinmisaion  shall  con- 
sider the  length  of  Ume  the  parolee  aerved 
prior  to  his  release  on  parole  ani  may  con- 
sider aU  time  which  be  served  while  released 
on  parole  prior  to  refusing  or  laUlag  to  le- 
sjpond  to  the  Commission  or  any  of  its  agents. 


and  any  coBiteuoas  pafto4i  «ff 
after  during  which  ttie  i 
or  fall  to  respond  to  the  i 
Its  agents. 

<d)  IHtroIe  Shan  run  cone 

other  term  of  parole  or  pa 

<e)  ThU  subsection  protseta  «bs  sMglbaMy 
of  any  prisoner  remalailng  la  the  federal  aya* 
tem  who  was  sentenced  pvtor  to  Mme  98,  latl. 
In  order  to  preserve  the  poHMH^  that  ha 
may  be  released  under  appileaUa  provMon 
of  law. 

(f)  When  the  Comndaatoma  jiHlaiiti  Ifaa 
over  a  parolee  terminates  or  ntlMirwtaa  aniiiia, 
it  must  issue  a  certificate  «f  dhMharge  to  the 
parolee  and  may  provide  such  additional 
copies  of  the  document  to  ether  agencies  as 
it  may  deem  appropriato. 

Section  4211.  Early  termtnntion  of  parole 
TbU  section  provides  that  the  Parole  Com- 
mission may  upon  Its  own  motion  or  upon 
petition  of  a  parolee  terminate  supervision 
over  the  parolee  at  any  time. 

This  section  also  provides  for  periodic  re- 
views of  the  status  of  each  pardee  in  order 
to  determine  If  continued  supervision  on 
parole  is  necessary.  Such  reviews  will  take 
place  two  years  after  each  parolee's  relcaas 
on  parole  and  annually  theraatter. 

Tills  section  further  provides  that  after  5 
years  of  parole  supervision  each  parolee  shall 
be  released  from  further  supervision,  unless 
the  Parole  Commission  determines  that  there 
Is  a  likelihood  that  the  parolee  will  engage 
In  criminal  behavior. 

The  phrase  "likelihood  that  the  parolee  win 
engage  in  conduct  violating  any  criminal 
law"  is  a  phrase  clasely  related  to  the  term 
"release  wovild  not  Jeopardise  the  public  wel- 
fare" from  section  4906.  Bc^th  rely  on  the 
time  of  probability  In  making  the  Judgments 
required  of  the  Commission  by  this  section. 
Likelihood  Is  a  higher  standard  upon  wliich 
the  Judgment  is  to  be  based,  but  this  is  only 
recognition  by  the  Ccmferees  that  the  Com- 
mltwlon  has  five  continuous  years  of  super- 
vision in  the  community  cm  which  to  base 
Its  comparisons  with  other  offenders  who 
have  similar  backgrounds. 

Periods  of  parole  supervision  occurring 
prior  to  the  most  recent  release  on  parole  as 
well  as  periods  of  confinement  nn  any  other 
sentence  shall  not  be  included  la  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  two  and  five  year  periods  of 
continuous  parole  supervision  used  in  thh 
.se<-tlon. 

Section  4212 
The  conference  icfKirt  prawides  that  exist- 
ing law  with  raspact  to  deUvecy  of  convicted 
aliens  for  deportatiou  Is  recimoted  under  a 
i>ew  tiecUon  number. 

Section  4213.  Suwunoma  t«m0rtmm  ummU 
for  retaking  af  ptmim 

This  section  provides  that  llM  Commission 
may  Initiate  revocatkm  proeaedlnga  uslac 
either  a  summons  or  a  varraait  prooedure.  It 
in  the  Intent  of  the  Conferees  ttiat  the  Oon- 
mission  should  minimize  ttte  dlaraptfcm  et 
the  parolee's  life  In  any  revocation  proceed- 
ing. One  means  by  which  this  tnteait  has  been 
Implemented  is  givii^  t^e  Commission  dis- 
cretion to  use  either  a  summoos  or  warrant 
when  a  condition  of  parole  has  alleged  to 
have  been  violated.  However,  the  Oonf^- 
ees  recognize  that  use  of  a  summons  for 
parolees  with  prior  adult  or  Juvenile  wc- 
ords  may  simply  be  inappnoprlate. 

The  phrase  "except  when  delay  Is  deemed 
necessary"  in  subsectioa  <b)  <tf  this  secUoo 
recognizes  that  the  decisloa  ••  to  when  the 
revocation  process  should  be  Initiated  is  com- 
nutted  to  the  Commission's  dlaowtlon.  It  is 
the  intent  of  the  Conferees  that  It  shall  not 
be  a  defense  to  a  revocation  that  piwlous 
parole  violations  were  either  ignored  or  not 
acted  upon. 

Any  summons  or  warraat  iaaed  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  provide  the  paivlee  wUh 
written  notice  of  the  oondMlMu  of  parole  bs 
Is  alleged  to  have  violated,  his  rights,  and 
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possible  action  which  may  be  taken  by  the 
Commission,  exc^  that  the  Commission 
may  satisfy  the  last  two  notice  requirements 
with  a  printed  form  that  sets  forth  the 
necessary  Information.  Any  federal  correc- 
tional officer  or  other  federal  officer  author- 
ized to  serve  criminal  process  within  the 
United  States  shall  execute  warrants  tmder 
this  section  If  so  dljgected  by  the  Commission. 
Section  4214.  Parole  revocation 

This  section  provides  a  process  for  the 
consideration  of  parole  revocation  following 
the  Issuance  of  a  summons  or  warrant.  The 
process  established  by  this  section  reflects 
certain  due  process  safeguards  required  by 
the  Supreme  Oourt  In  Morriasey  v.  Brewer, 
406  U.S.  471  (1972)  and  Oagnon  v.  Scarpelli. 
411  U.S.  788  (1973)  and  Congressional  cogni- 
zance of  the  potential  for  deprivation  of 
liberty  in  parole  revocation  and  the  result- 
ant need  for  procedural  safeguards. 

The  process  established  by  this  section  for 
Individuals  whose  revocation  is  not  based 
on  a  new  criminal  conviction  Involves  two 
hearings:  (1)  a  prelinUnary  hearing  held 
near  the  place  of  the  alleged  violation  to 
determine  If  there  is  probable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  the  parolee  has  violated  a  condi- 
tion of  his  parole,  and  If  such  a  finding  Is 
reached,  (2)  a  revocation  hearing  to  deter- 
mine If  a  violation  has  taken  place,  and,  If  It 
did,  whether  or  not  there  are  circumstances 
in  mitigation  which  suggest  that  the  viola- 
tion does  not  warrant  revocation.  The  prob- 
able cause  hearing  must  be  held  without 
unnecessary  delay. 

After  a  finding  of  probable  cause  at  the 
preliminary  hearing,  the  Commission  may 
release  the  parolee  to  supervision.  If  the 
Commission  belleveE  that  contintiatlon  of 
revocation  proceedings  is  not  warranted,  or 
that  Incarceration  Is  not  warranted  by  any 
of  the  following  considerations:  the  alleged 
frequency  or  seriousness  of  a  violation,  the 
degree  of  likelihood  that  the  parolee  will  not 
appear  at  the  revocation  proceeding,  or  the 
degree  of  danger  that  the  parolee  represents 
to  any  person. 

Both  the  preliminary  and  revocation  hear- 
ing shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  following  procedures: 

(a)  notice  to  the  parolee  as  to  the  allega- 
tions and  the  time,  place,  and  purpose  of  the 
scheduled  hearing; 

(b)  The  right  to  be  represented  by  retained 
counsel  or  if  he  Is  unable  to  retain  counsel, 
counsel  shall  be  provided  pursuant  to  the 
Criminal  Justice  Act  U8  U.S.C.  SOOdA)  or 
another  representative  as  provided  by  rules 
and  regulations. 

(c)  opportunity  for  the  parolee  to  appear 
and  testify  and  present  witnesses  and  rele- 
vant evidence  on  his  own  behalf; 

(d)  opportunity  for  the  parolee  to  be  ap- 
prised of  the  evidence  against  him  and  to 
confront  and  cross-examine  adverse  wit- 
nesses, unless  the  Commission  specifically 
finds  substantial  reason  for  not  allowing 
confrontation.  The  phrase  "apprised  of  the 
evidence  against  him"  shall  be  construed  In 
accordance  with  the  disclosure  requirements 
of  present  law  with  respect  to  parole  revoca- 
tion proceedings.  In  addition,  the  Conferees 
acknowledge  that  there  Is  often  simply  no 
adequate  alternative  to  live  testimony,  but 
recognize  that  in  some  cases  it  may  be  appro- 
priate for  the  Commission  to  use  conven- 
tional substitutes  for  live  testimony  includ- 
ing affidavits,  depositions  and  documentary 
evidence.  Gagnon  v.  Scarpelli,  411  VJ8.  783 
n.5  (1973).  The  phrase  "substantial  reason" 
includes  but  Is  not  necessarily  limited  to 
situations  Involving  the  potential  of  harm 
to  any  person,  physical  or  otherwise,  testi- 
mony which  Is  irrelevant  or  duollcatlve,  and 
considerations  of  availability  such  as  Illness 
or  distance. 

This  section  also  makes  provision  for  the 
Commission  to  aubpena  witnesses  and  evi- 


dence for  parole  revocation  proceedings.  In 
exercising  its  discretion  to  issue  a  subpena 
the  Commission  shall  take  into  consideration 
factors  which  Include  relevance  of  the  testi- 
mony, or  evidence  sought,  and  whether  or 
not  such  testimony  or  evidence  is  duplicative. 
If  the  Commission  determines  that  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  Indicates  that 
the  parolee  has  violated  a  condition  of  his 
parole,  the  Commission  may  rest<»e  the 
parolee  to  supervision,  reprimand  the  parolee, 
modify  any  condition  of  his  release,  refer 
him  to  a  halfway  house,  or  revoke  his  parole. 
Provision  is  also  made  for  abbreviated 
revocation  proceedings  in  cases  In  which  the 
parolee  has  a  new  criminal  conviction.  It  is 
the  Intent  of  the  Conferees  that  the  new 
criminal  conviction  satisfies  the  probable 
cause  requirement  In  parole  revocation  pro- 
ceedings. VS.  v.  Tucker,  624  P2d  77  (Fifth 
Clr.  1975). 

A  procedure  Is  provided  for  Commission 
review  of  detainers  placed  against  parolees 
who  have  been  imprisoned  after  conviction 
for  a  crime  committed  subsequent  to  their 
release  on  parole.  After  being  notified  that  a 
parole  detainer  has  been  lodged  against  a 
parolee  in  an  institution  where  he  Is  serving 
his  new  sentence,  the  Commission  shall 
review  such  detainer  within  180  days.  It  is 
the  Intent  of  the  Conferees  that  notice  of  the 
pending  review  be  sent  to  the  parolee  as  soon 
as  practical  after  notification  to  the  Com- 
mission that  a  detainer  has  been  lodged.  No 
dispositional  hearing  shall  be  required  to 
determine  the  existence  of  mitigating  clr- 
ciunstances.  However,  if  the  Commission 
decides  that  more  Information  is  necessary 
for  the  detainer  review,  a  dispositional 
hearing  may  be  held  at  the  institution  in 
which  the  ptarolee  Is  serving  his  new  sen- 
tence. Legal  representation,  as  described  in 
subsection  (a)  (2)  (B)  of  this  section  Is  pro- 
vided to  assist  the  parolee  In  the  dispositional 
process. 

Following  the  dispositional  review,  the 
Commission  may  let  the  detainer  stand  or 
withdraw  the  detainer.  If  the  detainer  Is 
withdrawn,  the  case  can  be  closed.  The 
Commission  may  aLso  withdraw  the  detainer 
and  reinstate  the  parolee  to  supervision;  thus 
permitting  the  federal  sentence  time  to  run 
tinlntUTuptedly  from  the  time  of  the 
parolee's  original  release  on  parole  or 
mandatory  release. 

Any  alleged  parole  violator  who  waives  his 
right  to  revocation  proceedings  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  or  who  admits  to  a 
violation  at  a  preliminary  hearing  held  under 
subsection  (a)(1)  (A)  of  this  section,  or  who 
is  retaken  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion ShaU  receive  a  parole  revocation  hear- 
ing within  90  days  of  being  retaken  In 
Federal  custody.  The  alleged  parole  violator 
ShaU  have  notice  of  such  hearing,  be  per- 
mitted to  appear  and  testify  on  his  own 
behalf  and  has  the  right  to  counsel  or  a 
representative  as  provided  in  subsection  (a) 
(2)  (B)  of  this  section. 

Section  4215.  Reconsideration  and  appeal 

This  section  provides  that  action  imposing 
conditions  of  parole  or  modifying  or  denying 
release  or  revoking  parole,  may  be  appealed 
not  later  than  30  days  after  receiving  wtU- 
ten  notice  of  such  action.  The  regional  com- 
missioner shall  decide  the  appeal  within  30 
days  after  receipt  of  the  appellant's  papers 
and  shall  inform  the  appellant  In  writing 
of  his  decision  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

Appeal  from  an  adverse  decision  on  the 
part  of  the  regional  commissioner  may  be 
taken  to  the  National  Appellate  Board  within 
30  days  of  the  decision  of  such  regional  com- 
missioner and  such  appeal  wUl  be  decided 
within  60  days  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
three  commissioners  on  the  National 
Appellate  Board. 

Also  this  section  provides  that  the  Na- 
tional Appellate  Board  may  review  any  deci- 


sion of  a  regional  commissioner  upon  the 
written  request  of  the  Attorney  General. 
Section  4216.  Young  adult  offendera 
"nils  section  provides  that  existing  law 
which  permits  certain  offenders  to  be  sen- 
tenced under  the  provisions  of  the  Youth 
Corrections  Act  is  reenacted  under  a  new 
section  number. 

Section  4217.  Warrant  to  retake  Canal  Zone 
offenders 

This  section  provides  that  existing  law 
with  respect  to  revocation  of  Canal  Zone 
offenders  is  reenacted  under  a  new  section 
number. 

Section  421S.  Applicabilitp  of  AdnUniatrative 
Procedure  Act 

This  section  brings  the  Commission's  rule- 
making process  within  the  coverage  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act,  Including  the 
Chapter  7  judicial  review  procedures.  In  this 
regard  the  Conferees  recognize  the  prin- 
ciples established  in  Pickus  v.  United  States, 
507F.2d  1107  (1974). 

It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Conferees  that  Com- 
mission decisions  involving  the  grant, 
denial,  modification  or  revocation  of  parole 
shall  be  considered  actions  committed  to 
agency  discretion  for  the  ptirpose  of  section 
701(a)  (2)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  It 
Is  the  Conferees  understanding  that  the  ex- 
cltislon  of  such  decision  from  the  judicial  re- 
view provisions  of  Chapter  7  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  refiects  the  present  law  with 
respect  to  limitations  on  Judicial  review  of 
Individual  parole  decisions. 

Sec.  3.  Section  8005  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  make  certain 
parole  procedures  for  individuals  sentenced 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Youth  Correc- 
tions Act  parallel  with  those  provided  under 
Chapter  311  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
as  amended  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  Section  5006  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  reflect  the  change 
In  name  from  Youth  Division  to  UJ3.  Pa- 
role Commission. 

Sec.  5.  Sections  5007.  5008  and  5009  of  ti- 
tle 18.  United  States  Code,  which  conflict 
with  the  provisions  of  Chapter  311  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  this 
Act,  are  repealed. 

Sec.  6.  Section  5014  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  provide  that  pa- 
role interviews  for  Individuals  sentenced  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Youth  Corrections 
Act  are  conducted  In  the  same  manner  as 
prescribed  for  other  eligible  prisoners. 

Sec.  7.  Section  5017(a)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  provide  for  paral- 
lel parole  release  criteria  for  all  eligible  pris- 
oners. 

Sec.  8.  Section  5020  of  tlUe  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  provide  that 
parole  revocations  for  Individuals  sentenced 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Youth  Correc- 
tions Act  are  conducted  In  the  same  manner 
as  prescribed  for  other  parolees. 

Sec.  9.  Chapter  402  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  reflect  the  change 
in  name  from  Youth  Division  to  U.S.  Parole 
Commission. 

Sec.  10.  This  section  amends  the  Table  of 
Sections  of  Chapter  402  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code. 

Sec.  11.  Section  S041  of  Utle  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  provide  for  paral- 
lel parole  release  criteria  for  all  eligible  pris- 
oners. 

Sec.  12.  This  section  provides  that  wherever 
the  term  "United  States  Parole  Board"  Is 
used  In  any  law  it  shall  be  replaced  with 
the  term  "United  States  Parole  Commis- 
sion." 

Sec.  13.  Section  5108(c)(7)  of  tiUe  5, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  delete 
from  the  control  of  the  Attorney  General  the 
salary  of  members  of  the  U.S.  Parole  Com- 
mission which  shall  be  set  by  the  Congress 
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\mder  the  provisions  of  section  4202  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  14.  Section  3665  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  replace  the  term 
"Attorney  OenenJ"  with  the  term  "United 
States  Parole  Commission." 

Sec.  16.  This  section  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation of  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  16.  (a>  This  subsection  transfers  per- 
sonnel, liabilities,  etc.,  of  the  UJ3.  Board  of 
Parole  to  the  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Parole 
Commission. 

(b)  This  legislation  takes  efTect  60  days 
after  enactment,  except  that  the  provisions 
of  section  4208(h)  shall  Uke  effect  120  da>-s 
after  enactment. 

(c)  All  members  of  the  U.S.  Board  of 
Parole  on  the  effective  date  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  become  commissioners  entitled  to 
serve  for  the  remainder  of  the  terms  for 
which  they  were  appointed  as  members  of 
Uie  U.S.  Board  of  Parole. 

(d)  The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  in- 
sure that  service  as  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Board  of  Parole  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  counted  to- 
ward the  twelve-year  limitation  on  terms  of 
U.S.  Parole  Commissioners  provided  by  this 
Act.  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Conferees  that 
this  provision  be  liberally  construed  so  that 
a  person  who  has  two  years  of  his  term  as  a 
UJ3.  Parole  Commissioner,  be  eligible  for 
reappointment  for  a  slx-vear  term  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Parole  Commission  and  be 
eligible  again  for  reappointment  for  what- 
ever period  of  time  would  be  necessary  so 
that  he  would  be  entitled  to  twelve  years 
of  service  as  a  U.S.  Parole  Comml&sloner. 

ROBBtT    W.    KASTKNMEIEa, 

Oeokck  Damuxson, 

ROBEET   P.    DaiNAN, 
H£KMAIf  BaDILLO, 

Edward  W.  Pattisow, 

TOK    RAn.SBACK. 

Chakl^s  E.  Wigcins, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Qxyarrm  Bttsoick. 
Roman  L.  HstrsKA. 
John  L.  McClellan, 
Charles  McC.  Mathias.  Jr., 
Edward   Kennrdt, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


HEARING  ON  AGENCY  REPORTS  ON 
COMPETITION  IN  THE  POOD 
INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  RootNO)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Monopolies  and  Commercial  Law  will 
hold  its  final  day  of  hearings  on  H.R. 
9182,  the  Food  Industry  Reports  Act  of 
1975.  The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Thurs- 
day, March  11,  1976,  in  room  2141,  Ray- 
biirn  House  Office  Building,  commencing 
at  9:30  a.m. 

Witnesses  will  include  officials  from 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 


A    GUIDE    TO    THE    FEDERAL    RE- 
SERVE'S   CORPORATE    FRIENDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
McPail).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Patman)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
I  reported  to  the  House  that  more  than 
20  percent  of  the  directors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Disti-ict  banks  were  in- 
terlocked with  the  Business  Round- 
table— the  fat  cat  lobbying  outfit. 


The  Business  Roundtable — as  my  col- 
leagues know — is  the  lobbying  group  that 
has  actively  fought — with  the  assistance 
of  Dr.  Arthur  Bums — the  proposals  to 
audit  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  They 
have  flooded  the  Hill  with  telegrams  and 
telephone  calls  and  they  have  been  effec- 
tive hi  blocking  consideration  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  continued  our 
research  Into  the  Business  Roundtable 
and  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  appar- 
ent why  this  outfit  is  so  powerful,  so  con- 
vincing, when  It  fights  progressive  legis- 
lation— bills  ranging  from  the  audit  of 
the  Federal  Resei-ve  System  to  antitrust 
legislation. 

The  reason  is  obvious — the  Business 
Roundtable  represents  the  wealth,  the 
power,  the  economic  might  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  biggest  of  the  big  and 
its  voice  represents  at  least  $550  billion 
in  annual  sales!  in  addition,  there  are 
two  insurance  companies  with  assets  of 
$60  billion— 28  percent  of  the  total  as- 
sets of  the  SO  largest  life  insurance  com- 
panies in  the  United  States.  The  list  also 
includes  four  of  the  26  largest  com- 
mercial banks  in  the  United  States  and 
the  deposits  in  these  four  banks  repre- 
sents 42  percent  of  the  total  deposits  of 
the  26  largest  commercial  banlis  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  little  wonder  that 
the  White  House  and  the  Capitol  shake 
when  this  mammoth  group  demands  ac- 
tion— or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  audit — 
inaction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Resei-ve's 
friends — the  Business  Roimdtable — in- 
cludes 117  of  the  500  companies  on  For- 
tune's famous  list  of  the  500  top  corpora- 
tions, and  this  includes  63  of  the  top 
100. 

On  Ptbruary  11,  I  placed  In  the  Con- 
CRESSiONAL  RECORD,  page  3047,  a  list  of 
the  interlocks  between  the  Federal  Re- 
serve and  the  Business  Roundtable. 
These  Interlocks  included  23  Federal  Re- 
serve district  bank  directors — and  this 
covered  all  12  district  banks.  In  addition, 
six  directors  from  Federal  Reserve  dis- 
trict branch  banks  were  interlocked  with 
the  Business  Roundtable.  More  impor- 
tantly, this  list  showed  that  11  of  the  40 
members  on  the  Business  Roundtable's 
Policy  Committee  were  tied  into  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  As  I  pointed 
out  at  that  time,  it  Is  often  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  and  the  Business  Roundtable — 
they  appear  to  be  one  and  the  same, 
representing  wealth  and  economic  power 
in  the  most  massive  terms. 

Mr.   Speaker,   at   this   point   in    the 
Record,  I  would  like  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing series  of  Industrial  classification 
breakdowns  showing  the  rank  of  Busi- 
ness Roundtable   member   corporations 
and  dollar  figures  by  rank — nine  tables: 
A-I. — BtrsiNESs   Roundtable   Members   Who 
Appear   on   Portunie   600   List   or   Indvs- 
TRiAi.  Corporations 
Fortune  500  rank,  corporate  name,  and  an- 
nuaJ  sales  volume  (1974)' 

1.  J&cxon  Corix>ratlon.  t4B.021  million. 

2.  General  Motors.  $31,550  million. 

3.  Ford  Motor  Company,  $23,620  million. 

'  Sales  volume  flgtires  from  Dun  A  Brad- 
street  Million  Dollar  Directory,  197t,  where 
available.  S&P  notation  Indicates  sales  vol- 
ume figure  from  Standard  i-  Poor's  Register 
of  Corporations,  197$. 


4.  Texaco,  $23,266  million. 

5.  Mobil  Oil  Corporation.  $20,401  million. 

7.  Gulf  Oil  Corporation,  $18,600  million. 

8.  General  Electric,  $13,413  million. 

9.  International       Business       Machines 
a3.M.) .  $12,676  million. 

11.  Chrysler  Corporation,  $11,600  million. 

12.  U.S.  Steel.  $9,186  million. 

13.  Standard  Oil  (Indiana) ,  $10,026  million. 

14.  Shell  Oil  Company,  $8,418  million. 

16.  Continental  oil  Company,  $7,041  mil- 
lion. 

17.  E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours,  $6,910  million. 

18.  Atlantic  Richfield,  $7,167  million. 

19.  WestlnghovLse  Electric,  $6,799  nUlllon. 

21.  Bethlehem  Steel,  $6,381  million. 

22.  Union  Carbide,  $5,320  million. 

23.  Goodyear  Tire  &.  Rubber,  $6,256  miUlon. 

24.  Tenneco.  $6,001  million. 

25.  PhUlips  Petroleum,  $4,981  mlllloQ. 

26.  International  Harvester,  $4,986  million. 

27.  Dow  Chemical,  $4,938  million. 

28.  Proctor  tc  Gamble,  $4,912  million. 

30.  Esmark.  $4,627  million. 

31.  RCA  (8&P),  $4,600  mllUon. 
33.  Kraftco,  $4,471  mlUlon. 

36.  Rockwell  International.  $4,409  mlUion. 

36.  Caterpillar  Tractor,  $4,082  million. 

37.  Sun  Oil  Company.  $3J25  mlUlon. 

39.  The  Boeing  Company,  $3,731  million. 

40.  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber,  $3,676  mUlton. 

41.  Xerox  Corporation.  $3,676  mUUon. 
43.  Monsanto  Corporation,  $3,498  mUlton. 
46.  Greyhound  Corporation,  $3,469  million. 
46.    United    Aircraft    Corporation,    $3,320 

niUllon. 

51.  Armco  Steel  Corporation,  $3,190  mil- 
lion. 

52.  Continental  Can,  $3,087  million. 
66.  Ralston  Purina.  $3,070  million. 

66.  liiternatloual  Paper,  $3,042  mUllon. 
68.  General  Poods  Corporation,  $3,675  niil- 

lioa. 

59.  Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufacturing 
Corporation  (3M),  $2,937  mUlion. 

61.  Cities  Service  Company,  $2,806  mUlIon. 

63.  Republic  Steel,  $2,741  million. 

64.  National  Steel,  $2,728  mllUon. 

65.  Aluminum  Company  of  America 
(Alcoa),  $2,750  million. 

67.  American  Can  Company,  $2,668  mUlion. 

68.  Honeywell  Corporation,  $2,626  million. 

72.  Champion  International,  $2,600  million. 

73.  Weyerhauser,  $2,529  million. 

74.  Coca-Cola,  $2,522  million. 

75.  Deere  h  Company,  $2,490  million. 

76.  TRW.  Inc.  (SAP).  $2,490  mUliou. 
78.  Inland  Steel.  $2,460  million. 

81.  BurlUigton  Industries.  $2,320  mllUou. 

82.  Unlroyal.  $2,301  million. 

88.  Owens-Illinois.  $2,100  mlUlon. 

91.  FMC  Corporation  (8&P),  $3,070  mU- 
llon. 

02.  American  Home  Products,  Inc.,  $2,049 
mUlion. 

94.  General  MllLs.  $2,300  mllUon. 

95.  Reynolds  Metals,  $1,990  million. 

96.  B.  K.  Goodrich,  $1,966  million. 

98.  General  Dynamics.  $1,968  mUUon. 
106.  Nabisco.  $1,703  mUllon. 

108.  Borg-Warner.  $1,768  mlUlon. 

109.  Crown-Zellerbach,  $1,766  mUllon. 

110.  Eaton  Corporation,  $1,760  mUliou. 
113.  PPG  Industries  (S&P),  $1,740  mUllon. 
115.  General  "Hre  &  Rubber,  $1,726  mU- 
llon. 

118.  The  Anaconda  Company,  $1,673  mU- 
llon. 

119.  Kenuecott  Copper.  $1,664  mUlton. 
134.  N.  L.  Industries  (S&P).  $1,600  mUUon. 

125.  Bristol  Myers,  $1,690  mllUon. 

126.  Texas  Instruments,  $1,672  mlUion. 
133.  Hercules,  Inc.,  $1,526  nUUlon. 

136.  Campbell  Soup  Company,  $1,4G8  mU- 
llon. 

137.  Boise  Cascade.  $1,460  mUUon. 

138.  H.  J.  Heinz  Company.  $1,660  million. 
142.  IngersoU  Rand.  $1,400  mlUlon. 

.     143.  Auheuser  Buscb,  $1,410  mlUlon.    . 

146.  Dresser  Industries,  $1,390  million. 

147.  White  Motor  Company,  $1,390  million. 

148.  Clark  Equipment,  $1,371  mUllon. 
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151.  ASABCO,  $1,344  mUllon. 

152.  Merck  &  company,  $1,330  mUUon. 
156.  Babcock  &  Wilcox,  $1,277  mllUon. 
158.  AlUs  Chalmers.  $1,360  mUlion. 
161 .  Oliu  Corporation,  $1,240  mnilon. 
164.  Dart  Industries,  $1,214  mUllon. 
167,  Amax,  Inc.,  $1,200  mllUon. 

176.  Ell  LUly,  $1,110  mUlion. 
178.  Scott  Paper,  $1,110  mUllon. 
181.  Johns-ManvlUe,  $1,106  mllUon. 
184.  PennzoU.  $942  mlUlon. 
186.  Kaiser  Industries,  $1,097  mUllon. 
190.  Corning  Glass  Works,  $1,050  mllUou. 
194.  Wheeling-Pittsburgh  Steel  Co..  $1,040 
mUlion. 
207.  Carrier  Corporation,  $984  mlUion.' 
214.  GAF  Industries,  $949  mUlion. 
217.  Koppers  Company,  $914  mUUon. 

219.  Union  Camp,  $910  mUllon. 

220.  McOraw  Edison,  $910  mUUon. 

224.  Armstrong  Cork,  $889  mUllon. 

225.  Hewlett-Packard,  $884  mlUiou. 
233.  Stauffer  Chemk^,  $859  mlUion. 

238.  Owens-CornUig  Fiberglass,  $828  mU- 
lion. 

273.  Llbbey-Owens-Ford,  $655  mUllon. 

274.  Cyclops  Corporation,  $653  mlUlon. 
304  Texasgulf,  Inc.  (S&P).  $668  mUUon. 
305.  A.  O.  Smith,  $667  million. 

310.  Certain-Teed  Products  Corp.,  $659 
million. 

311.  Norton  company,  $558  raUlion. 
325.  General  Cable,  9519  mUllon. 

334.  Hoover  Corporation,  $503  million. 

336.  Utah  International,  $501  mlUion. 

367.  Sundstrand  Corporation,  $467  million. 

391.  Rohr  Industries,  $419  mlUKMi. 

Annual  Sales  Volume  Accounted  for  by 
Business  Roimdtable  Members  of  the  For- 
tune 600  List.  $472,846  million. 

Number  of  Business  Roundtable  Members 
in  the  Fortune  500  list,  117. 

Number  of  Business  Roundtable  Members 
In  the  first  100  ranking  of  the  Fortune  500, 
63. 

A-II. — Business  RoumrrABU:  Members  Who 

Appear  ok  SECX>in>  Fortttne  600'  Lisi  or 

Industrial  Corporations  (501-1000) 
Second  500  Fortune  rank — corporate  name, 
and  annual  sales  volume ' 

515.  Hanna  Mining.  $272  mUUon. 

543.  Ideal  Basic  Industries,  $269  mlUlon. 

586.  Illinois  Tool  Works,  $224  mUllon. 

920.  Cleveland  CIUDb,  $122  mUllon. 

Number  of  Business  Roundtable  Members 
In  the  2d  Fortune  600  List,  4. 

Annual  Sales  Volume  Accounted  for  by 
Business  Roundtable  Members  of  the  2nd 
Fortime  600  lilst,  $877  mlUlon. 


'"The  2d  600  Largest  Industrial  Cor- 
POTatlons  In  the  TTnlted  States  Ranked  by 
Sales  In  1974".  published  In  the  May.  1976 
Issue  of  Fortune  Magazine. 

'Sales  volume  figures  from  Dun  <!■  Brad- 
street  Million  Dollar  Directory  1976. 

A-III. — Busii^ESS  Roundtable  Members  Who 
Appear  in  the  List  of  26  Largest  Commer- 
cial Banks  in  the  United  States,  Ranked 
bt  Deposits  as  of  December  31,  1975.' 

Rank  in  top  26,  corpca-ate  name,  and  deposits 

1.  Bank  of  America,  $67,274  mUllon. 

2.  Fh«t  National  City  Bank,  $44,976  mil- 
lion. 

3.  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  $33,777  mlUlon. 
13.  Irving  Trust  Company,  $8,663  mlUlon. 
Total    Deposits    of   Business    Roundtable 

Members  who  appear  In  list  of  26  Largest 
Commercial  Banks  In  the  United  States, 
$144,590  mUlion. 

This  deposit  total  represents  42%  of  the 
total  deposits  of  the  26  largest  commercial 
banks  in  the  United  States. 


'  Rank  and  Deposit  figures  from  the  Ameri- 
can Banker  of  February  4,  1976,  "Largest 
Commercial  Banks  In  the  United  States." 


A-IV. — ^Business  BoTnn>TABLE  Members  Who 
ArPKAK  IN  the  List  of  50  Laxcbst  Betail- 

XNG    OOMPAHIXS    IN    THE    UNITED   STAIVS.' 

Rank  In  top  50  reteUers,  corporate  name,  and 
annual  sales  volume  ^ 

1.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company,  $13,100  mil- 
lion. 

3.  J.  C.  Penney,  $6,200  million. 

7.  Maroor,  $4,667  mUlion. 

9.  Federated  Department  Stores,  $2,960 
mlUlon. 

27.  R.  H.  Macy,  $1,242  mlUion. 

30.  Carter,  Hawley,  Hale  Stores,  $1,122 
mlUlon. 

Total  Sales  Volume  represented  by  Busi- 
ness Roundtable  Members  of  the  50  Largest 
BetaUlng  Companies  In  the  United  States, 
$29,391  mUllon. 

The  6  Business  Roundtable  Members  who 
i^pear  In  the  list  of  50  largest  Retailers  ac- 
count for  26 ',i  of  the  Annual  Sales  Volume 
generated  by  the  50  companies. 


1  "The  50  Largest  RetaiUng  Companies"  as 
published  In  Fortune  Magazine  of  July,  1976. 

'Sales  volume  figures  from  Dun  <fe  Brad- 
street  Million  Dollar  Directory,  1976. 


A-V.  Business  Roundtable  Members   Who 

Appear     in    the     List     of     60     Labgest 

Transportation   Companies  ^ 

Rank  in  top  50  transportation  companies, 
corporate  name,  and  annual  sales  volume.- 

1.  Trans  World  Airlines,  $2,515  mlUlon. 

6.  Union  Pacific  Railroad  (S&P),  $1,599 
mUlion. 

7.  Biirllngton   Northern,    $1,552    mUllon. 

8.  Eastern  Airlines,  $14260  million. 
20.  Roadway  Express,  $477  mlUlon. 
Sales    Volume    represented    by    Business 

Roundtable  Members  of  the  50  Largest 
Transportation  Companies  in  the  U.S., 
$7,363  mllUon. 

The  5  Business  Roundtable  Members  who 
appear  in  the  list  of  50  Largest  Transporta- 
tion Companies  In  the  tTnited  States  account 
for  21%  of  the  Annual  Sales  Volume  gen- 
erated by  the  50  companies. 


'"The  Fifty  Largest  Transportation  Com- 
panies" as  published  in  Fortune  Magazine 
of  July,  1976. 

'Sales  volume  figures  from  Dun  4  Brad- 
street  Million  Dollar  Directory,  1976,  where 
available.  S&P  notation  indicates  sales  vol- 
ume figure  from  Standard  A  Poors  Regis- 
ter of  Corporations,  1976. 

A- VI  Business  Roundtable  Members  Who 
Appear  in  the  List  of  50  Largest  Utilities 
IN  THE  United  States.' 

Rank  in  top  50  utilities,  corporate  name,  and 
operating  revenue 
1.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 

$26,174  mlUion. 

4.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric,  $1,727  miUion. 

5.  Southern  Company,  $1,489  mUllon. 

6.  Southern  California  Edison,  $1,483  mil- 
lion. 

8.  Public  Service  Electric  and  Gas,  $1,456 
mlUlon. 

10.  Columbia  Gas  System,  $1,279  mlUion. 

18.  Detroit  Edison,  $898  miUlon. 

26.  Middle  South  UtUltles,  $822  million. 

28.  Texas  Power  &  Light  (Texas  Utilities), 
$727  mlUlon. 

43.  Union  Electric,  $469  million. 

44.  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating,  $464 
million. 

45.  Carolina  Power  &  Light,  $461  miUion. 
48.  GiUf  States  UtUltles,  $370  milUon. 
50.  Pacific  Power  &  Light,  $247  million. 
Total    Operating    Revenues    of    Business 

Roundtable  Members  who  appear  In  the  list 
of  50  Largest  Utilities,  $38,066  mlUion. 


'  "The  Fifty  Largest  Transportation  Com- 
panies" as  pxibllshed  In  Fortune  Magazine  of 
July,  1975. 


The  revenue  tdtal  for  Cb^e  14  Business 
Roundtable  members  who  appear  in  the  top 
50  list  accounts  for  53%  of  the  total  revenue 
generated  by  the  50  companies. 

A-VU.  Business  Roundtable  ^Iembers  Who 
Appear  in  the  List  of  50  Largest  Life  In- 
surance Companies  in  the  United  States  ' 

Rank  in  top  50  life  insurance  companies, 
corporate  name,  and  assets  = 

1.  Prudential  Insurance,  $30,000  mUUon. 

2.  Metropolitan  Life,  $30,000  million. 
Total  Assets  of  two  Business  Roundtable 

Members  who  appear  In  50  largest  list,  $60,000 
million. 

The  asset  total  for  these  two  Business 
Roundtable  members  represents  28%  of  the 
total  assets  of  the  50  largest  life  insurance 
companies  In  the  United  States. 


'  "The  Fifty  Largest  Life  Insurance  Com- 
panies" as  pubUshed  In  Forturie  Magazine  of 
July,  1975. 

-  Assets  totals  from  Standard  <Sr  Poor's  Reg- 
ister of  CorporatioTis,  1976. 


A-VIII.  Business  Roundtable  Members  Who 

Appear   in   the   Forbes'   "Dimensions  of 

American    Business:    A   Roster    of    thb 

United  States'  Biggest  Corporations"  ' 

Forbes   raiik,  corporate   name,  and  annual 

sales  voluTTie  - 

68  (by  sales).  Halliburton.  $3,090  mUllous. 

357   (assets).  Public  Service  Company  of 
Colorado,  $364  millions. 

376    (assets) .   Cincinnati   Gas  &   Electric, 
$416  millions. 

404    (assets).   Public   Service  of  Indiana, 
$260  millions. 

408   (by  sales).  Texas  Gas  Transmission, 
$603  mUlions. 

419  (assets).  Arizona  Public  Service,  $274 
millions. 

443   (net  profits).  Dayton  Power  &  Light, 
$300  millions. 


'  "Dimensions  of  American  Business :  A 
Roster  of  the  U.S.'s  Biggest  Corporations", 
Forbes  Magazine.  May  15,  1975. — An  alpha- 
betical directory  of  the  830  companies  ranked 
on  one  or  more  of  the  Forbes  600  lists  (I.e., 
by  sales,  market  value  of  stock,  assets,  or  net 
profits)  including  key  operating  statistics 
and  the  remimeratlon  of  officers  and  direc- 
tors. 

-Sales  volume  figures  from  Dun  t  Brad- 
street  Million  Dollar  Directory,  1976, 

A-IX.   Business  Roundtable   Mf.mbkbs  Not 

Appearing  in  Fortune  or  Forbes  Annual 

Rankings  and  Sales  Volume  Figures 
Corporate  name  and  annual  sales  volume ' 

Deering-MllUken,  *  $1,000  mUlion. 

International.  Nickel,  *  $400  mUllon. 

lowa-minols  Gas  &  Electric,  (S&P)  •  $175 
million. 

Slfco  Industries,  *  $30  mlUlon. 

Public  Service  Co.  of  Oklahoma,  '  $195 
million. 


'  Sales  volume  figures  from  Dun  ii  Brad- 
street  MUlion  Dollar  Directory,  1976,  where 
available.  S&P  notation  indicates  sales  vol- 
ume figure  from  Standard  &  Poor's  Register 
of  Corporations,  1976. 

-  Closely  held  corporation;  not  ranked. 

'Subsidiary  of  International  NKAel  of 
Canada,  which  Is  ranked  116  In  "The  800 
Largest  Industrial  CmporatlonB  Outslda  the 
United  States",  Fortune  Magazine,  August. 
1975. 

<  Not  Ranked  Nationally. 
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MILLIONS  B4ISSING  OUT  ON  EARNED 
INCOME    CREDIT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik>  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  IRS  re- 
cently released  figures  which  Indicate 
that  thousands  of  American  taxpayers 
are  not  claiming  a  valuable  tax  benefit 
on  this  year's  tax  return.  The  earned  in- 
come credit,  enacted  into  law  as  part  of 
the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975,  enUtles 
taxpayers  with  earned  income  of  les.s 
than  13,000  in  1975  to  claim  a  tax  credit 
of  up  to  $400.  Yet  IRS  has  compiled  sta- 
tistics that  reveal  that  of  813.000  returns 
processed  as  of  the  end  of  January,  5 
percent  of  the  returns,  or  almost  41,000, 
did  not  claim  the  earned  income  credit 
for  which  the  taxpayers  appeared  to  be 
ehgible. 

To  qualify  for  the  earned  income  cred- 
it, a  taxpayer  has  to  respond  affirma- 
tively to  three  questions:  First,  did  he 
pay  over  half  the  cost  of  maintaining  a 
household  in  the  United  States  which  is 
his  principal  residence;  second,  did  he 
have  a  dependent  child  under  19  years  of 
age  or  a  full-time  student;  and  thii-d, 
was  his  adjusted  gross  income  and  his 
earned  Income  less  than  $8,000.  Because 
the  face  of  the  return  does  not  generally 
include  all  of  the  necessary  infoima- 
tion,  IRS  is  in  the  process  of  sending 
notices  of  the  availability  of  the  credit  to 
all  taxpayers  who  have  filed  returns  and 
appear  to  be  eligible  but  have  not  claimed 
the  credit.  IRS  sent  out  41,000  notices 
as  of  January  23. 

Prom  a  sample  of  notices  generated, 
service  centers  called  and  questioned 
taxpayers,  finding  that  of  those  called, 
83  percent  could  in  fact  answer  affiima- 
tively  to  the  requisite  questions  and 
were  thus  entitled  to  claim  the  eai-ned 
income  credit.  If  omissions  of  the  credit 
in  tax  returns  continue  at  the  present 
rate,  it  is  predicted  that  3.6  million 
notices  will  be  mailed  to  potentially  eli- 
gible taxpayers  before  the  end  of  the 
filing  season.  Based  upon  the  83  percent 
eligible  rate,  at  an  expected  IRS  admin- 
istrative cost  of  $3.67  per  earned  income 
adjustment,  it  is  estimated  that  the  iRSs 
processing  cost  for  errors  in  the  earned 
income  credit  alone  coiild  run  as  lilgh 
as  $10,965,960. 

A  more  serious  problem  Is  that  even 
those  low-income  taxpayers  who  would 
not  be  required  to  otherwise  file  a  return 
must  file  a  Federal  tax  return  in  order  to 
claim  the  earned  income  credit.  In  an 
effort  to  locate  taxpayers  who  might 
qualify  for  the  credit,  many  Federal 
agencies  who  provide  services  to  low-in- 
come individuals,  as  well  as  many  com- 
munity sei-vice  organizations,  have  prom- 
ised to  assist  in  a  mass  publicity  cam- 
paign. I  was  therefore  appalled  to  learn 
from  recent  Ways  and  Means  Oversight 
Subcommittee  staff  visits  In  the  field  that 
the  local  social  security,  welfare,  food 
stamp,  veterans,  and  unemployment  of- 
fices are  not  publicizing  the  credit  as 
their  officials  promised  us  in  Washington. 
If  we  are  to  reach  the  thomands  or  mil- 
lions of  low-income  taxpayers  who  are 


entitled  to  this  valuable  tax  benefit  this 
year,  it  will  require  a  concerted  and  uni- 
fied effort.  I  lu-ge  all  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations to  assist  in  mtjrtng  tbc 
earned  income  credit  available  to  all  eli- 
gible taxpayers. 


INTERRELIGIOUS  STATEMENT  ON 
THE  CHILD  AND  FAMILY  SERV- 
ICES BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaca)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  I^jeaker.  dur- 
ing the  past  several  weeks  I  have  re- 
ceived numerous  inquiries  from  my  con- 
stituents regarding  H.R.  2966,  the  child 
and  family  sei-vices  bill,  as  a  result  of  a 
pervasive,  but  anonymous,  campaign  di- 
rected agahist  this  bill.  Since  I  am  a  co- 
.sponsor  of  H.R.  2966,  the  serious  charges 
made  against  this  bill  are  a  source  of 
great  concern  to  me.  If  H.R.  2966  in  fact 
contained  any  of  the  provisions  detailed 
in  the  hate  campaign  literature,  I  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  added  my  name  to 
it  as  a  cospon.sor. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  my  commit- 
ment to  the  basic  piinclple  behind  H.R. 
2966:  That  the  American  famUy  will  be 
strengthened  by  the  availability  of 
health,  education,  and  other  services 
which  might  not  otherwise  be  affordable. 
The  child  care,  prenatal  health  care,  aid 
for  handicapped  children,  and  food  and 
nutrition  programs  are  all  designed  to 
enable  families  to  provide  for  their  chil- 
dren the  best  possible  environment  re- 
gardless of  financial  limitations.  These 
programs  are  all  voluntary,  but  I  think 
we  can  all  asree  that  the  services  cov- 
ered are  crucial  to  the  well-being  of  all 
children. 

The  National  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  recently  provided  me  a  copy  of 
a  recent  "Interrellgious  Statement  on 
the  C^ild  and  Family  Services  Bill,"  Is- 
sued by  many  national  religious  orga- 
nizations. In  an  effort  to  present  the 
truth  about  H.R.  2966,  I  am  requesting 
that  this  statement  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

INTERKELICIOUS  STATEMENI-  ON  THE  CHILD  AND 

Familt  Sebtices  Bill 

In  December  of  1971  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  passed  the  Comprehen.slve  Child 
Development  Act  of  1971.  Supported  by  a 
coaUtlon  of  poverty  and  elvU  rights  groups, 
labor  unions,  women's  groups,  churches,  edu- 
cators, and  community  and  citizens  organiza- 
tions, the  bUl  would  have  amended  Title  V  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  "to  provide 
every  chUd  (through  age  14)  with  a  fsOr  and 
f uU  opportimlty  to  reach  bis  full  potential  by 
establishing  and  expanding  comprehensive 
child  development  programs."  This  bill  was 
vetoed  by  President  Nixon. 

In  February  of  1975,  Sen.  Moudale  iD- 
Mlun.)  Introduced  a  very  similar  bUI,  S.  626, 
The  Child  and  Family  Services  Act  of  1975. 
Rep.  Brademas  (D-Ind.)  Introduced  a  com- 
panion bill  (HJl.  2966)  in  the  House.  This 
bin  would  establish  programs  of  part-day 
and  full-day  child  care,  prenatal  care,  special 
services  for  minority  group  children,  food  and 
nutrition  programs,  aid  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren, and  various  types  of  assistance  to  fami- 
lies with  special  needs. 

The  Child  and  Family  Services  Act  is  now 


under  attack  by  group*  azul  indlvlduaU 
charging  tbat  it  vouM  gkw9  goremment  un- 
due authortty  over  ranuly  Itf e.  In  tmtt.  Mnne 
groups  have  cbatged  that  the  prcipoeed  legis- 
lation would  make  the  "government  nspaa- 
slble  for  .  .  .  the  religious  Interests  of  your 
child,"  give  "children  the  right  to  protec- 
tion from  any  excessive  claims  made  on  them 
by  their  parents,"  and  make  preschool  edu- 
cation "compulsory"  for  all  children  begin- 
ning at  age  three. 

These  charges  are  totally  inaccurate.  There 
Is  nothing  in  this  legislation  that  relates  to 
religious  preferences  or  religious  instruction; 
nothing  that  relates  to  or  alters  the  existing 
legal  relationship  between  parents  and  their 
children;  and  nothing  that  provides  for  com- 
pulsory preschool  education,  or  for  compul- 
sory sen-ice  of  any  kind. 

What  it  seeks  to  do  Instead,  is  to 
strengthen  and  support  families  In  their  ef- 
forts to  provide  their  children — on  a  totally 
voluntary  baste — with  the  basic  health,  edu- 
cation and  other  services  they  want  for  them 
but  too  often  cannot  afford.  Thus,  It  author- 
izes funding  for  a  variety  of  chUd  and  family 
services  including  prenatal  health  care,  med- 
ical treatment  to  detect  and  remedy  handi- 
capping conditions,  and  day  care  services  for 
cliildren  of  working  parents. 

Most  Importantly,  any  and  all  of  these  pro- 
grams are  totally  voluntary,  and  limited  to 
cbUdren  whose  parents  request  the  services. 
Parent  control  Is  further  assured  by  require- 
menu  that  all  programs  would  be  selected, 
e:stablished  and  controlled  by  parents  whose 
children  participate  In  them. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  bUl  reveals  that 
it  will  support  families,  not  weaken  them. 
The  bill  states,  for  example,  the  "family  is 
the  primary  and  most  fundamental  influ- 
ence on  children"  and  that  "chUd  and  family 
.service  programs  must  build  upon  and 
strengthen  the  role  of  the  famUy." 

The  need  for  legislation  of  tbU  kind  Is 
clear.  The  Infant  mortality  rate  in  the 
United  States  Is  higher  than  that  of  thirteen 
other  nations.  Each  ye«u-  an  estimated  aoo,- 
000  children  aie  struck  by  handicaps  which 
could  have  been  prevented  if  their  mothers 
had  received  early  health  care.  Forty  percent 
of  the  young  children  of  this  country  are 
not  fully  Immunized  against  childhood  dis- 
eases. Sixty-flve  percent  of  all  handicapped 
preschool  children  are  not  receiving  special 
services.  There  are  only  one  million  spaces 
in  licensed  day  care  homes  and  centers  to 
serve  the  six  million  preschool  children  whose 
parents  are  working. 

Debate  over  legislative  proposals  such  as 
this  Child  and  FamUy  Services  Act  should 
be  based  on  the  facts,  and  decided  on  the 
merits.  To  do  otherwise — to  misrepresent  the 
purpose  and  provisions  of  the  legislation 
under  discussion — Is  a  disservice  to  all  Ameri- 
cans concerned  about  famUles  and  children. 
American  Jewish  Committee:  Ms.  Anne 
Wolfe.  Director,  Social  Welfare. 

Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Clurlst) 
Disciples  Peace  Fellowship. 

ChrlstUn  Church  (Dtoclples  of  Christ) 
Department  of  Church  In  Society,  Division 
of  Homeland  Ministries. 

Church  of  the  Brethren,  Washhigton  Of- 
fice.  . 
Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation 
Lutheran  FamUy  and  Children's  Services, 
St.  louls,  Missouri. 

Lutheran  Welfare  Services  of  nilnols. 
Lutheran  Social  Service  of  Minnesota. 
National  CouncU  of  Churches. 
National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities. 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women:  Mn. 
Esther  R.  Landa,  National  President. 
Network. 

Synagogue  CotmcU  of  America. 
Tresaler-Lutheran  Service  Associates,  Camp 
HIU,  Pa. 

United  Church  of  Christ  Center  far  Social 
Action. 
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United  Methodist  Church,  Wiomen's  UtI- 
ikA,  Board  of  OttolMl  IflnMrlae. 

Utaited  Preebytertan  Churoh,  USA,  Wash- 
ington Office. 


MISS  SARAH  A.  KBAUSS 

■Rie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  tbe  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  mGG8)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DIOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Uke 
to  briog  to  the  attoktion  of  my  coUeagues 
an  outstanding  and  devoted  public  serv- 
ant. Miss  Sarah  A.  Krauss. 

Mimi  Krauss,  wbo  has  served  in  the 
District  of  Columbia's  Office  of  the  Cor- 
poration Counsel  for  almost  30  years,  has 
recaiUy  retired  at  the  age  of  84.  She 
served  the  District  of  Columbia  with  dis- 
tinction and  dedication,  performing  as 
an  invaluable  member  of  the  support 
staff  in  a  variety  of  areas.  It  was  often 
said  that,  although  she  is  not  a  lawyer 
herself,  she  knows  more  about  the  laws 
with  which  she  has  worked  than  most 
lawyers  do. 

Long  after  most  people  retire  to  rest 
from  their  labors.  Miss  Krauss  remained 
In  the  public  senrloe  to  share  her  exper- 
tise and  knowledgre  with  others. 

Mr.  I^^eaker.  I  wish  to  commend  to  my 
colleagues  Miss  Sarah  A.  Krauss.  for  her 
invaluable  assistance  and  devotion  to  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


HEARINOS  ON  WESTERN  HEMI- 
SPE^RE  IMMIGRATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  ttie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Eilbkrc) 
is  recognized  for  S  minutes. 

Vix.  EILBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
migration, Citizenship,  and  International 
Law  of  ttie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
will  hold  1  day  of  Hearings  on  lliursday. 
February  26,  to  consider  HJl.  981  and 
HR.  367,  legislation  which  would  impose 
the  same  preference  system  on  the 
Western  Hemisphere  that  is  currently  in 
effect  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

Tlie  hearing  will  be  held  In  room  2237, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building  and  wlU 
commence  at  10  ajn. 

Testimony  will  be  received  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  Dr.  Otmrad 
Taeuber,  Director,  Center  for  Population 
Research,  Georgetown  Universi^. 


A  COMEUPPANCE  FOR  COMMON 
CAUSE 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarics  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Play- 
ground Daily  News  of  Fort  Walton  Beach, 
¥\&.,  has  as  its  masthead  this  statement: 

This  newspaper  la  dedicated  to  furnishing 
Information  to  our  readers  so  that  they  can 
better  promote  and  preserve  their  own  free- 
dom and  encourage  others  to  see  Its  blesalDgB. 
Only  when  man  Is  frte  to  control  himself 
and  aU  he  produces,  can  he  develqp  to  his 
utmost  capablUtles. 

We  believe  that  freedom  is  a  gift  from  Ood 
and  not  a  political  grant  from  government. 
''vediMa  la  neither  license  not  aoardiy.  It 


la  aelf-ooatrol.  No  more.  No  lees.  It  must  be 
ooiMtstent  with  the  truths  expressed  in  such 
great  menl  guides  as  the  Coveting  Com- 
mandment, tbe  Gtolden  Rule  and  tbe  Decla- 
ratloa  of  Independence. 

I  quote  this  statement  to  give  addi- 
tional credence  to  a  column  printed  on 
its  editCMlal  page  in  the  DaUy  News  of 
February  4  from  the  pen  of  James  J.  Kll- 
Patrick.  It  Is  entitled,  "A  Comeuppance 
tat  Common  Cause."  I  submit  it  for  re- 
printing in  the  Ricoro.  The  coliunn 
speaks  for  Itself: 

A   COMKTTPPANCB    FOR    COMMON    CAUSE 

(By  James  J.  KUpatrlck) 

Wabhimgtoh. — ^The  old  rule  prevaUs:  When 
man  bites  the  dog.  that's  news.  Former  Sen- 
atory  Eugene  McCarthy,  may  the  saints  pre- 
serve him,  is  thereby  making  a  little  news. 
He  has  his  teeth  Into  Common  Cause. 

In  case  tbe  matter  had  sUpped  your  mind. 
McCarthy  Is  a  candidate  for  president  of  the 
United  States.  He  Is  the  most  refreshing  can- 
didate In  years.  He  is  the  candidate  of  No 
Party.  His  nomination  ts  therefore  assured. 
While  the  more  conventional  candidates  are 
skittering  acroea  the  land,  desperately  wooing 
the  voters,  McCarthy  Is  at  home,  finishing  a 
book  on  the  Ideas  of  Alexis  de  TooquevlUe. 
Seriously  speaking,  the  two  of  them  deserve 
each  other. 

Back  In  November,  McCarthy  received  a 
letter  from  John  Gardner,  chairman,  and 
David  Cohen,  president,  of  Common  Cause. 
These  two  eminences.  In  their  high  and 
mighty  way.  wished  to  remind  McCarthy  that 
many  political  campaigns  had  become  mere 
exercises  In  "image  manipulation  and  issue 
evasion."  Their  supremacies  told  McCarthy 
that  new  standards  of  integrity,  responsive- 
ness and  accountabUity  must  be  introduced. 
Meesra.  Gtardner  and  Cohen  had  prepared  such 
a  list  of  standards.  Copy  enclosed. 

"We  wUI  be  calling  on  our  members,  the 
public  and  the  media,"  warned  the  two  ex- 
alted ones,  "to  measure  candidates'  perform- 
ance against  tbe  enclosed  standards."  They 
asked  McCarthy  for  a  written  response. 

The  Identical  letter  went  to  other  avowed 
candidates  for  tbe  presidency.  Their  flatulent 
responses  soon  came  pouring  in.  Birch  Bayh 
wrote  that  he  had  no  hesitancy  In  subscrib- 
ing In  full  to  the  Common  Cause  checklist. 
Lloyd  Bentsen  assiired  their  nobUittes  that 
his  conduct  would  be  consistent  vrlth  their 
goals.  Jimmy  Carter  delivered  his  whole- 
hearted endorsement.  Fred  Harris  sent  three 
single-spaced  pages  of  agreeable  response. 
Henry  M.  Jackson  said  he  had  directed  his 
staff  to  see  that  the  goals  were  achieved. 
Oovemor  MUton  Shapp  declared  bis  strong 
endorsement  and  delivered  his  pledge  of  ad- 
herence. Sargent  Sh  river  sent  two  pages  of 
fulsome  aleglance.  Mo  UdaU  sent  three. 

AUks,  tbe  royal  highness  of  Common  Cause 
got  no  such  response  from  McCarthy.  Clean 
Gene  tamed  the  letter  over  to  his  campaign 
chairman,  Ronald  Cosome,  who  responded  to 
John  Gardner  by  return  mall  as  follows: 

"I  find  this  conununlcation  Insulting.  I 
don't  mind  telling  you  that  if  any  citizen  con- 
trols are  needed,  they  are  controls  over  your 
arrogance.  I  don't  know  who  the  blazes  you 
think  you  are.  As  a  campaign  we  are  respon- 
sible to  the  voters  directly.  We  will  let  them 
Interpret  our  actions  and  motives.  We  do  not 
need  you  to  do  so,  and  we  do  not  believe  ttie 
people  of  the  country  do. 

"In  short,  you  can  take  your  enclosed 
standards  and  stuff  them  In  your  ear!" 

Well!  Lese  majeste!  King  John  was  not 
amused.  Gardner  delivered  himself  of  a  por- 
tentous conclusion:  McCarthy  "must  disagree 
with  the  standards  or  he  cannot  live  with 
them  politically."  No  other  possiblUtles  had 
occurred  to  El  Supremo. 

Said  McCarthy:  "John  Gardner  has  the 
dlstlQCtkm  of  being  the  first  person  In  25 


years  of  pubUc  life  to  question  my  honesty." 
And  he  chaUenged  Oardner  to  meet  him  "In 
any  public  forum  to  discuss  Common  Cause's 
campaign  standards,  his  record  and  my  rec- 
ord— and  my  standards."  ITiere,  for  the  mo- 
ment, the  matter  stands. 

Clean  Gene  has  taken  tbe  same  blunt 
approach  to  demands  from  other  quarters 
that  he  make  public  his  Income  tax  returns 
for  the  past  six  years,  along  with  his  medical 
reports.  He  proposes  to  be  the  Judge  of  his 
own  Integrity.  If  J<Ain  Gardner  Is  so  hipped 
on  reports,  disclosures  and  standards,  let  him 
Inspect  his  own;  or  shove  them  In  his  ear. 

It  Is  high  time.  It  seems  to  me,  that  a  few 
men  and  women  in  pubUc  life  stood  up  to 
the  arrogant  demands  of  the  new  inqulsit- 
(Hs — Including  the  Inqulstors  of  the  press. 
The  only  other  political  figure  to  do  so,  at 
least  In  recent  memory,  was  Senator  James  L. 
Buckley  of  New  York.  He  once  told  The  New 
York  Times  where  It  could  go  with  its  Im- 
pudent Interrogatories. 

Right  on,  McCarthy!  There  are  some  of 
us  wbo  doubt  that  It  Is  tnily  necessary  to 
know  aU  about  tbe  bladder  at  Senator  Hum- 
phrey or  the  lower  bowels  of  President  Ford. 
Even  presidential  candidates  are  entitled  to 
some  privacy.  McCarthy's  tax  returns  may  be 
of  Interest;  it's  more  Interesting  to  know  that 
he's  deep  in  TocquevUle's  ideas. 


FLORIDIAN  RECEIVES  NATIONAL 
MASONIC  RECOGNITION 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  last 
week  a  distinguished  son  of  Florida,  the 
Honorable  William  A.  Whitcomb,  grand 
secretary  of  the  Masonic  order  in  Flor- 
ida, was  installed  as  president  of  the 
Conference  of  Grand  Secretaries  of 
North  America.  The  conference  em- 
braces all  of  the  grand  lodges  of  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Mexico,  and 
Puerto  Rico,  and  represents  more  than 
4  million  Masons.  We  are  especially 
proud  of  Uie  fact  that  Mr.  Whitcomb  is 
the  first  Floridian  upon  whom  this 
singular  honor  has  been  bestowed  in  the 
48-year  history  of  the  Conference  of 
Grand  Secretaries. 

Mr.  Whitcomb  has  served  as  grand 
secretary  of  Florida  since  1960.  He  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  sound  status 
and  the  deserved  recognition  given  to 
the  organization  of  Masonry  in  Florida. 

Masonry  in  the  United  States  has 
always  associated  Itself  with  the  patri- 
otic Ideals  of  our  Nation  and  with  the 
historic  foundations  upon  which  our  Na- 
tion's strengtli  has  been  built  In  Florida, 
the  order  has  consistently  gained  in 
strength  and  much  of  this  is  due  to  the 
services  of  dedicated  members  like  Bill 
Whitcomb.  Those  services  continue  year 
after  year  and  provide  inspiration  rot 
only  for  the  officials  of  the  grand  lodge 
of  Florida  but  every  member  who  is 
privileged  to  share  his  friendship. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  GENERAL  BERNARDO 
DE  GALVEZ 

(Mr.  SIKES  a^ed  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American 
Revolution  was.  in  many  respects,  a  con- 
flict of  international  proportions,  sup- 
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ported  as  it  was  by  deraocratk  sentiment 
fa  eVeiy  land.  "Whererer  there  existed  a 
spftrk  at  democratic  feeling — In  every 
monarchy.  In  every  duchy,  in  every  prin- 
cipality throughout  the  world — the 
American  Revaiutkaiarr  caase  was 
granted  support  to  the  fullest  practicable 
extent. 

It  has  long  been  recognteed  by  scholars 
In  the  field  that  our  victory  at  Yorttown 
and  the  fall  of  General  Ckimwallis  was 
not  the  result  of  American  endeavors 
akme.  We  had  allies,  and  thes^  were  vital 
to  our  cause.  We  had  Independent  volun- 
teers— von  Bteuben,  for  example:  Pu- 
laski and  Koscluszko.  We  had  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  French  and  the  formidable 
aid  of  Lafayette  and  Rochambeau, 
d'Estaing  aiKl  DeGrasse. 

And,  to  a  very  consideiable  extent,  we 
had  the  help  of  Spain,  centering  largely 
on  the  contributions  of  the  highly  capa- 
ble General  Bernardo  de  Oalvez,  Gov- 
ernor and  Intendant  of  the  Spanish 
province  of  IiOui«<ana  in  the  period  em- 
bracing our  Revolutlonaiy  War.  Sur- 
prisingly, the  assistance  to  the  American 
cause  by  Spain  under  the  leadership  of 
General  de  Galvez,  while  considerable  in 
extent  and  importance,  is  not  widely 
known. 

As  a  Representative  of  Florida  and  a 
sUident  of  the  American  Revolution,  I 
have  developed  great  Interest  In  General 
de  Galvez,  the  victor  in  the  Battle  of 
Pensacola  in  1781,  often  cited  as  the 
"southernmost  battle  of  the  Revolution." 
I  am  happy  to  state  that  proper  tribute 
will  be  paid  to  Genei-al  de  Galvez  as  a 
part  of  the  Fiesta  of  Five  Flags  in  this 
year's  Bicentennial  program.  A  statue 
dedicated  to  the  general  will  be  unveOed 
during  the  flesta  by  His  Excellency 
Jaime  Alba,  the  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  from  Spain.  This  mark  of 
the  warm  and  close  friendship  between 
our  two  countries  is  very  appropriate 
and  the  people  of  Pensacola  and  Florida 
are  highly  honored  by  the  presentation 
which  is  planned  by  the  distinguished 
Ambassador. 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  ceremony 
be  held  as  a  part  of  the  I^esta  of  Five 
Flags  which  commemorates  each  yeai' 
the  landing  of  Don  Tristan  de  Luna  in 
1559  for  the  founding  of  a  settlement  at 
Pensacola.  Unfortunately,  the  settlement 
failed  and  it  was  a  number  of  years  be- 
fore Pensacola  was  reestablished.  In  the 
interim  period.  St.  Augustine  had  been 
established  and  thus  is  the  oldest  Euro- 
pean settlement  with  continuous  exist- 
C93ce  in  the  United  States. 

Bernardo  de  Galvex  was  bom  into  a 
family  of  ancient  lineage  that  distin- 
guished itself  during  his  lifetime  in  the 
Spanish  colonial  service.  He  saw  military 
service  in  Portugal  in  1762  and  in  New 
Spain  against  the  Apache  Indian  before 
being  stationed  in  Algiers  and  trained  at 
the  miUtary  school  at  Avila.  He  then  was 
ordered  to  the  Spanish  province  of  Lou- 
isiana as  colonel  of  the  fixed  regiment, 
and  in  July  1776 — 4  days  following  re- 
lease of  the  American  Declaration  of 
IndeiTendence— he  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor and  intendant  of  the  province,  a 
post  he  assumed  fai  February  1777. 

During  the  next  2  years,  preceding 
Spain's  entry  into  the  war,  Oalvez  did 


everything  within  his  power  to  weaken 
the  British  In  his  area.  He  was  energeCle 
in  seizing  British  ships  engaged  to  the 
contraband  trade,  and  especially  actlye 
in  support  of  the  American  supply  agent 
Oliver  Pcdloek. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Revolution,  am- 
mtunltion  was  greatly  needed  by  the 
American  Army,  espeelally  for  frontier 
protection  aiKl  for  winning  the  fri^d- 
shlp  of  the  Indians.  In  the  smnmer  of 
1776  Pollock  seeored,  with  Spanish  help. 
some  10,000  poimds  of  powder,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  was  taken  to 
Fort  Pitt  and  the  remainder  to  Phila- 
delphia. Upon  talcing  up  the  reins  of 
government  in  Louisiana  in  1777.  Oalvez 
became  the  staunch  defender  and  sup- 
porter of  Pollock  in  all  such  enterprises. 
A  demand  by  the  British  for  Pollock's 
surrender  was  flatly  rejected  by  Galvez 
and  by  the  close  of  1777  amis,  ammuni- 
tion, and  provisions  valued  at  $70,000 
liad  been  forwarded  by  PoUock,  with  the 
wholehearted  assistance  of  General  Gal- 
vez, to  American  outposts  on  the  upper 
Mississippi  and  to  fiT>ntier  position;  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 

When  Spain  entered  the  war  on  our 
side,  Oalvez  proved  himself  even  more 
capable  in  the  field  of  overt  action  than 
he  had  been  in  covert  operations.  In 
1779.  forces  under  his  command  took  the 
British  river  posts  of  Manchac.  Baton 
Rouge,  and  Natcher..  Mobile  fell  to  his 
assault  hi  1780  and  at  the  outset  of  1781 
he  set  forth  with  a  sizable  fleet  with  the 
object  of  taking  Pensacola. 

The  city  was  a  Tory  refuge  at  the  time, 
under  the  influence  of  William  Panton, 
America's  first  miUionaire  and  merchant 
prince,  and  his  formidable  ally  the 
halfbreed  Gen.  Alexander  McOilllvray, 
chief  of  the  great  Creek  Confederation. 
When  Galvez  arrived,  .surrender  was 
demanded  and  refused,  wliereupon  siege 
operations  were  at  once  established. 
Enemy  .surrender  was  effected  in  May 
1781.  In  three  campaigns.  General  Oal- 
vez had  managed  the  sococBsful  reduc- 
tion of  every  British  post  In  we«t  Morida. 
thus  making  it  possible  for  Spain  to  ob- 
tain both  Floridas  in  the  peace  setUe- 
ment  of  1788  and  to  control  the  mouth  ol 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexloo. 
Bernardo  de  Galvez  was  in  many  ways 
antithetical  to  the  spirit  of  America. 
Bom  to  wealth  and  position,  he  belonged 
to  that  class  that  was  to  bitterly  oppost 
the  spirit  of  American  independence. 

Yet  (he  fact  remains,  he  was  one  of 
tlie  most  successful  soldiers  engaged  in 
America's  behalf,  and  there  are  grounds 
for  contending  that  without  his  assist- 
ance the  war  would,  at  the  very  least, 
have  been  longer,  and  our  prospects  of 
ultimate  success  far  less  brilliant  than 
they  proved  to  be  as  a  result  of  his 
shining  contribution. 


SOLAR  ENERGY— HKRE.  NOW.  AND 
FOR  THE  FUTURE 

•Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
pen-mission  to  extend  his  ronarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Racoao  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  pleased  to  Insert  in  ttie 


etccrpt  from  Dr.  Bacry  ODmnaoner^  ar- 
ticle In  tba  Nirwry  •  teue  of  the  2iav 
Ybiker  diaeuaBtaw  (be  great  potential  of 

solar  energy  for  the  United  States.  Be 
dononstrates  that  solar  energy  can  and 
should  be  our  principal  source  of  energy 
expansion  In  the  future  from  the  view- 
point of  cost,  energy  cfBclnncy.  preserva- 
tion of  resources,  and  protection  d  tlM 
environment. 

I  commend  the  article  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagiKs  who  share  ny  interest  in  the 
devHoiHnent  of  a  rteble  alternative  en- 
ergy source  program  for  tfee  future. 

The  excerpt  follows: 
Excntrr  Pkom  Da.  Barkt  OoMMoms'B  Amcu 
or   THK   IVkw  Touus 

rt  Is  precisely  the  fact  XitaX  solar  radiation 
ht  oprvfMl  BO  diffusely  aoroas  tlie  surCaea  <tf 
th«  earUi  tbat  makes  It  nntqaely  capable  «f 
betng  tnaimiidynanitraily  wtUftwa  to  a  wide 
rang*  of  taata  by  being  oonoantiated  to  tiia 
degree  ^lealrad.  Ttim  practloal  value  Ot  oon- 
ceutrating  Bolar  eneigy  la  nloaly  lllastratetl 
by  the  only  solar-power  tecbnology  that  Is 
DOW  m  regular  use — hydroelecti  lu  power.  The 
energy  that  drtree  the  giant  tvuMnaa  at  hy- 
droelectric power  stationa  la,  of  ^<wi»n>.  tol- 
erated by  water  faUIng  tram  a  height  to 
which  It  haa  been  rafciad  by  solar  radlaUoo. 

Uke  sunlight,  the  anaqgy  ot  faUlng  tain 
iH  widely  difftHad  aevoes  the  earth,  and  Ri 
gcnUe  force  might  seana  to  bold  no  promise 
of  delivering  jKiwer  guflldcmt  to  perTorm  the 
energy-hungry  tasks  of  modern  society.  Tet 
It  la  this  seemingly  toaffaetval  force  that 
generates  the  oonslderatSIa  amounta  of  high- 
quality  electric  eneigy  produced  by  hydro- 
electric plants.  What  transforms  the  dlflune, 
"ImpractlcM"  energy  of  the  rain  Into  the 
eminently  useful  power  of  the  hydroelectric 
plant  la  the  process  of  concentration.  The 
flow  of  water  that  drtvea  hydroelectrtc  tur- 
bines la  the  ooDeotlTe  lesoilt  ef  tain  talUnc 
over  a  large  watenbad.  Wbtek.  like  a  vast 
funnel,  gathers  the  water  Sa  tlM  impound- 
ment that  feeds  the  power  ^ant.  Tlie  hydro- 
electric plant  at  Hoover  iJan.  wlilch  has  a 
capacity  of  one  billion  three  hundred  and 
fifty-four  million  watts,  achieves  this  outpnt 
aitb  a  flow  of  four  tronon  two  hundred  bB- 
Uon  gaHons  of  water  per  year.  Thla  h  the 
amovmt  of  rainfall  ooUaetea  by  about  a  hun- 
dred and  atarty-elgbt  tnoaaand  aquare  milet 
ca  watersiMd. 

What  euitugaa  txamk  tfceae  oonsideBationa  Is 
an  exceadlngly  alaapia  and  ^ulte  practical 
prlnclpla  for  daUverlng  solar  radiation  to  an 
aoergy-requlrlng  task  at  whatever  tempera- 
ture Ui  most  appropriate  to  it  theimoaynaml- 
cally:  light  is  gathered  and  twcentrated 
from  an  increasingly  targa  area  as  tto  re- 
quired temperatura  ^'■"'■ii*^  greater.  TM 
temperatore  that  can  be  acais««d  wben  solar 
radiation  la  atoorbed  la  a  aoUaetor — Uie  ab- 
sorbing device — depends  on  how  inten><ely 
the  collector  concentrates  the  energy.  The 
Bimpleat  type  of  collector  doea  not  concen- 
trate the  radiation  at  aU.  Such  a  collector 
\i'  a  flat  plate  painted  black  and  encased 
in  an  Insulatad,  glaaa-«owered  box.  As  the 
black  plate  abaorbo  ligbt  and  heats  up,  H 
tends  to  lose  some  of  lla  heat  as  infrared 
radiation.  The  gla.ss  cover  pnventa  this  ion 
(through  the  "greenhouse  effect")  without 
Impeding  the  entry  of  Mgnt  energy.  Such  a 
collector  can  reach  teraperatorea  up  to  about 
900*  P.  Equipped  with  a  aoltabla  method  of 
tnnaferrliig  Om  beat  (toy  dKulatlng  water 
ttaro'ugh  a  pip*  attanhart  to  the  black  plate, 
or  by  p— ihig  air  oaar  H).  tt  «an  readUy  pro- 
vtae  wfmaa  lamX  and  ImC  vatsr. 

Wat   aomevbak    hlgjur    tssspcraturfla— to 
drive  a  hrf  t  operslad  atr-eoadl 
the   light   is  concentraSaa  hg 
carfod  iidimr.  aaa  tks  tfcwlee  i 
oaans  of  a  eiookwartt  SMtor.  for 
to  tnwk  the  dally  aio^BBint  of  the  son. 
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Such  devlcsB  can  rea<flx  tenq;>erature8  up  to 
about  tjOOO'  F.  To  generate  high-pressure 
steam  and,  frcHn  It.  electricity,  light  can  be 
further  concentrated — for  example,  by  focus- 
ing an  array  of  mirrors  on  a  central  tower 
containing  the  boiler.  Temperatxires  in  the 
range  of  4.000  F.  can  be  achieved  in  this 
way:  a  steam  tiu-blne  can  operate  quite  effi- 
ciently at  1,000°  to  2fiOO'  F. 

The  amount  of  energy  absorbed  from  solar 
radiation  (as  distinct  from  the  ten^erature 
achieved)  is  determined  only  by  the  overall 
area  of  the  collecting  surface  and  by  the 
angle  between  the  plane  of  the  stulace  and 
the  direction  of  the  sun's  rays.  Maxlmiun 
energy  is  alMorbed  when  the  surface  is  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  siui,  so 
that  the  collector  squarely  intercepts  a  beam 
of  light  of  a  crors-sactlon  equal  to  the  col- 
lector's area.  If  the  collector  is  tilted  off  the 
perpendicular  area  It  receives  correspond- 
ingly less  solar  energy.  This  means  that  for 
maximum  absorbtion  a  collector  should  track 
the  dally  and  seasonal  movements  of  the  sun 
so  that  it  constantly  faces  directly  toward  it. 

The  amont  of  solar  energy  received  by  a 
given  area  of  collector  varies,  of  course,  with 
the  time  of  day,  the  season,  and  the  weather. 
As  a  general  worldwide  average,  about  eleven 
and  eight-tenths  watts  of  power  (expressed 
in  terms  of  electricity)  is  received  per  square 
foot,  year-round.  The  relation  of  this  amount 
of  power  to  the  amounts  needed  for,  say, 
household  tasks  can  be  Judged  from  the  fol- 
lowing facts.  An  average  American  house- 
hold uses  about  sficty-four  hundred  watts 
of  power — about  fifty-seven  per  cent  (or 
thirty-six  hundred  watts)  of  the  total  for 
space  heat,  about  fifteen  per  cent  (or  nine 
hundred  and  sixty  watts)  for  heating  water, 
and  the  rest  for  other  household  tasks.  A 
flat  solar  collector  will  readily  provide  energy 
of  the  quality  (temperature)  siUtable  for 
space  heat  and  hot  water.  To  provide  enough 
power  for  the  household's  space  heat  under 
the  most  demanding  conditions  (December 
in  the  central  part  of  the  United  States), 
W.  E.  Morrow,  of  M.I.T.,  estimates  that  thir- 
teen hundred  square  feet  of  collector  would 
be  needed,  or  a  sqiutre  about  thirty-six  feet 
on  edge.  This  Is  slightly  more  than  the  rod 
area  of  a  typical  suburban  two-story  home. 

Of  course,  the  situation  la  complicated  by 
the  shape  of  the  building  and  Its  position  rel- 
ative to  other  buUdlngs,  to  trees,  and  to  near- 
by obstructions.  Nevertheless,  these  numbers 
teU  us,  In  general  terms,  that  for  moat  pres- 
ent-day one-story  or  two-story  residential 
ani  commercial  buildings  there  would  be 
sufficient  apace  available  on  the  roof,  on  the 
south  walls,  and  on  surrounding  areas  to  In- 
stall solar  collectors  capable  of  supplying 
the  low-quality  energy  needed  for  spaoa  heat 
and  hot  water.  Tall  buUdlngs  that  are  suit- 
ably designed  can  be  provided  with  a  good 
deal  of  their  low-quality  energy  needs  by  in- 
stalling collectors  on  the  south  walls.  This  is 
true  on  the  average,  but  ignores  the  problem 
of  storing  heat  for  nighttime  use  or  when  the 
sky  is  cloudy. 

The  remaining  household  energy  needs  are 
largely  for  tasks  involving  mechanical  mo- 
tion (washing  machines  and  so  forth)  and 
therefore  require  energy  of  a  high  thermo- 
dynamic quality.  Tills  is  moat  effectively  sup- 
plied as  electric  power.  It  Is  of  interest,  there- 
fore, to  determine  the  collector  area  that 
would  be  required  to  meet  the  nation's  need 
for  electric  power.  Aocordlng  to  Morrow,  if 
the  entire  present  United  States  output  of 
electric  power  were  to  be  produced  by  solar- 
powered  steam-electric  generators  of  the  cen- 
tral-tower design,  operating  at  thirty-per- 
cent efficiency  (an  attainable  flg-ire).  about 
fifty-two  hundred  square  miles  of  collectors 
would  be  needed.  This  represents  about 
three-hundredths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  land 
area  used  for  farming,  or  about  two  per 
cent  ot  the  land  area  used  for  roads.  There 
is  room  enough. 


The  objection  is  eometimes  raised  that 
such  large  areas  of  collectors  would  use  vast 
amounta  of  materials,  such  as  gU^s  and 
metal,  which  themselves  demand  consider- 
able energy  in  their  production.  Several 
points  are  relevant  here.  First,  it  should  be 
noted  that  light  can  be  effectively  reflected 
by  a  mirror  made  by  depositing  a  film  of 
metal  no  more  than  a  few  molecules  thick. 
Such  a  film,  supported  on  a  plastic  base  and 
protected  from  the  weather  by  a  glass  or 
plastic  covering,  would  make  an  extremely 
lightweight  refiector  that  could  be  vised,  in 
numbers,  to  concentrate  considerable  solar 
energy — on.  for  example,  a  steam  boiler.  Flat- 
plate  collectors  that  are  suitable  for  space 
heat  and  hot  water  are  readily  made  from 
alun^num  and  glass.  So  are  the  huge  num- 
bers of  throwaway  containers  produced  In 
the  United  States.  If  these  were  replaced  by 
retiunable  glass  bottles,  enough  glass  would 
be  made  available  each  year  to  equip  eight 
per  cent  of  the  nation's  homes  with  solar  col- 
lectors and  enough  aluminum  would  be  made 
available  for  about  one  and  a  half  percent 
of  the  nation's  homes.  With  additional  metal 
obtained  by,  say.  reducing  the  size  and  num- 
ber ot  cars  In  use,  material  for  solar  col- 
lectors for  all  American  homes  could  be 
available  over  a  fifteen-year  period,  even 
without  any  Increase  in  the  total  output  of 
aliunlnum  and  glass. 

I  have  refrained  from  describing  in  even 
slight  detail  the  design  and  construction  of 
actual  solar  devices  for  supplying  space  heat, 
hot  water,  and  steam-generated  electric 
power  because  there  is  really  nothing  novel 
about  them.  In  these  applications,  aU  that 
is  done  is  to  link  up  a  suitable  solar  collector 
with  an  already  w  :Il-knovim  device — ^a  hot- 
water  plumbing  system,  a  forced-air  home- 
heating  system,  a  heat-operated  alr-condl- 
tioner,  a  steam-driven  electric  generator. 
The  enghieering  problems  that  need  to  be 
solved  are  straightforward,  and  Involve  no 
Insuperable  technical  barriers.  In  the 
setting  up  of  one  experimental  installa- 
tion. In  which  an  array  of  mirrors  is  used 
to  focus  light  on  a  steam  boiler  for 
electric-power  generation,  the  most  difficult 
technical  problem  faced  viras  how  to  keep  the 
mirrors  clean;  it  was  solved  by  designing  a 
tank  truck  that  Intermittently  travelled 
around  the  array  and  sprayed  the  mirrors 
with  a  cleaning  solution.  In  general,  the  moat 
dllBcult  task  in  developing  such  devices  is  to 
keep  the  price  of  manufacturing  the  mirrors 
low  enough  so  that  the  cost  of  the  system  Is 
within  competitive  reach  of  present  power 
plants.  Morrow  has  understated  the  case  this 
way:  "It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  engineering 
problems  to  l>e  solved  in  tnaking  solar  energy 
practical  are  considerably  simpler  than  those 
of  the  breeder  reactor." 

It  appears,  then,  that  rather  uncomplicated 
devices  could  take  care  of  the  national  energy 
requirements  for  space  heat,  hot  water,  and, 
if  the  devices  were  built  on  a  sufficiently 
large  scale,  electric  power — a  total  of  perhaps 
thirty-eight  percent  of  the  entire  national 
energy  budget.  But  the  remaining  energy- 
requiring  tasks  could  not  be  easily  accom- 
modated by  such  devices,  for  thesa  tasks 
largely  involve  transportation,  which,  except 
for  electrified  raUroads,  requires  a  portable, 
preferably  liquid  fuel.  With  greater  engi- 
neering effort,  this  need,  too,  could  be  met 
by  solar  energy. 

Hydrogen  Is  the  key  to  converting  solar 
energy  into  a  widely  tiseful  transportable 
energy  source.  Solar-generated  electricity  can 
produce  hydrogen  when  it  is  passed  through 
water  in  which  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
sodltun  chloride  Is  dissolved.  The  water  mole- 
cules are  split,  and  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are 
produced.  Hydrogen  has  a  number  of  advan- 
tages as  a  fuel:  It  can  be  made  from  water, 
which  Is  everywhere  available;  compared 
with  other  fuels.  It  has  a  high  energy  con- 
tent; when  It  is  burned  in  air,  the  only  waste 


product  is  water;  It  can  be  used  to  drive  vari- 
ous types  of  engines.  (In  the  National  Urtian 
Vehicle  Design  Ck>mpetltion  of  1972,  two  of 
tlie  winning  entries  were  designed  for  hy- 
drogen fuel.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  Hlnden- 
burg  disaster  Is  a  reminder  of  the  serious 
hazards  involved  in  handling  hydrogen.  How- 
ever, according  to  one  recent  engineering 
analysis,  with  suitable  precautions  hydrogen 
used  as  a  fuel  "should  not  be  more  hazard- 
ous .  .  .  than  conventionally  applied  fossU 
fuels."  Hydrogen  Is  usually  stored  as  a  gas  or 
a  liquid;  in  either  case,  stor.%ge  facilities  may 
be  expensive.  However,  experimental  methods 
of  storage  based  on  the  reversible  formation 
of  an  easily  stored  hydrogen  compound  are 
being  developed. 

The  conversion  of  solar  power  Into  a  liquid 
fuel  also  helps  solve  the  problem  of  storing 
solar  radiant  energy  to  provide  for  en«-gy 
needs  during  times  when  the  sun  does  not 
shine.  Hydrogen  stores  can  be  built  up  when 
the  sun  shines,  and  used  to  maintain  power 
production  when  light  is  not  available.  This 
can  be  done  with  the  aid  of  a  remarkably 
simple   and   efficient   device — the   fuel   ceU, 
which,  if  11  Is  supplied  with  streams  of  hy- 
drogen and  oxygen  gas,  produces  electricity, 
with  water  the  only  by-product.  The  fuel  ceU 
has  no  moving   parts  and  Is  simply  con- 
structed. It  is  also  the  most  efficient  means 
of   converting  fuel  energy   Into  electricity. 
Conventional  systems  (using  dlesel  engines 
or  turbines)    can  convert  fuel  energy  into 
electricity   with    a    maximum    efficiency   of 
about  thirty-eight  percent,  as  described  by 
the  First  Law  of  Thermodynamics.  The  maxl- 
mimi  efficiency  practlcaUy  attainable  with  a 
fuel  cell  Is  about  sixty  percent.  Conventional 
power  plants  can  achieve  their  optimal  ef- 
ficiency only  when  they  have  a  high  power 
output.  For  that  reason,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  build  large  power  stations,  and  their  size 
places  a  serious  limitation  on  their  location. 
While  the  efficiency  of  fuel  cells  also  falls  at 
lower  output,  the  effect  is  less  marked  than 
in  conventional  systems.  Fuel  cells  therefore 
promise  a  way  to  (q>erate  small-scale  power 
stations  efficiently,   thereby  enhancing  the 
organizational  flexibility  of  a  power  system. 
Other  ways  of  storing  solar  energy  once  It 
has  been  converted  into  electricity  are  known, 
and  some  are  in  use:  Water  may  be  pumped 
to  an  elevation  during  daylight  hours  and 
allowed  to  run  downhill  to  produce  power 
when  it  is  needed.   (Several  such  "jumped 
storage"  plants  are  now  used  to  store  con- 
ventionally produced  electric  power  for  pe- 
riods   of   peak   demand.)    Other    suggested 
power -storage  devices  Include  the  compres- 
sion of  air  in  underground  cavities  and  large 
flywheels.  For  the  storage  of  solar  energy  as 
low-temperature   heat,   insulated    tanks   of 
water  or  piles  of  gravel  or  rock  are  often  used. 
In  the  common  methods  of  converting  heat 
into  electricity,  the  power  is  derived  from  the 
difference  between  a  high  Input  temperature 
and  a  lower  output  temperature,  which  Is 
achieved  by  cooling  the  generator  with  ambi- 
ent air  or  water.  What  is  crucial  In  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  work  that  can  be  got  out  of 
such  a  system  Is  the  difference  between  the 
two  temperatures.  Thus,   If  a  temperatxire 
reservoir  that  Is  colder  than  ambient  tem- 
perature can  be  found,  it  is  possible  to  con- 
struct a  heat  engine  to  convert  that  differ- 
ence into  work.  The  impact  of  solar  radiation 
on  the  ocean  creates  such  an  opportunity  by 
heating  the  surface  water  to  a  temperature 
well  above  that  of  deep  water.  In  the  Carib- 
bean Sea.  for  example,  water  at  two  thou- 
sand feet  Is  about  40*  F.  colder  than  the  siu-- 
face  water — a  difference  sufficient  to  power  a 
heat  engine.  Designs  of  such  devices  have 
been  proposed;  they  would  float  In  the  sea 
and  generate  electricity  that  could  be  tiaed 
to  produce  hydrogen  (and  oxygen)  for  ship- 
ment to  shore.  A  study    by  the  physicist 
Clarence  Zener  points  out  that  the  tempera- 
ture   differenoes    In    the    Gulf    Stream    are 
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eaougb  to  geuente  a  huiKtred  and  eighty 
niiUton  bUJbon  waUs  of  power  per  year,  or 
about  alx  timea  ttae  total  amooat  of  energy 
that  the  United  States  is  expected  to  uae  tn 
1980. 

All    ttils    glTCs    sub«tasr«    to    F^arrlngton 
DanleliS'  claim  that  tbe  tedmlcal  means  for 
conrertinc  sunllgbt  into  useful  work  exists. 
Examples  of  most  of  the  different  kinds  of 
si^lar  devices  have  been  buUt  and  successfully 
operated — some  of  them  a  long  time  ago.  A 
rtolar  still   for   producing   fresh   water   from 
salt,  covering  fifty  tiiouKand  square  feet,  was 
built  and  operated  in  Chile  in  1873:  a  solar 
xteam  engine  ran  a  printing  press  at  a  Paris 
exhibition  m  1878;  a  four-and-a-balf-tione- 
power   solar  steam  engine   was  operated   In 
I^sadena,    California,    in    1901:    a    twenty- 
boisepower  engine  wan  operated  la  St.  Loote 
la    IMS:     and    a    fifty-borsepower    engine 
pumped   irrigation   water  from   the   Nile   In 
1»13.  Solar  collectors  for  home  heating  have 
been    common    In    many    places    (Inchidlng 
Florida  and  California  in  the  United  States) 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  research  to  Im- 
prove them  was  going  on  at  M.I.T.  and  the 
Unhrenity    of    Colorado    bi    the    nineteen- 
forties. 

Such  accounts  are  often  regarded  as  quaint 
«kle«ght8  on  the  history  of  industrial  tech- 
'***'''ey — a  kind  of  mxnenm  of  devices  that 
have  been  left  behind  In  the  march  of  energy 
technology  because  they  were  not  commer- 
clauy  feasible.  However,  with  the  economics 
of  energy  productlor,  .Ranging  rapidly,  these 
devices  or  their  technological  descendants  do 
become  practical.  That  functioning  examples 
already  exist  Is  an  important  step  towaitt 
making  them  so,  for  they  give  the  engineer 
something  to  work  on— to  modlfr  and  im- 
piove. 


OIL     SPILL     LIABILITY     MUST     BE 
ASSESSED 

iMr.  OTTINGER  asked  aiid  wa.s  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remark.s  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous maUer.  ) 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent days  we  have  learned  of  a  massive 
and  tra«^  oil  spUl  in  the  Chesapeake 
Bay.  the  largest  in  the  history  of  that 
body  of  water.  It  haa  been  estimated  that 
approximately  75.000  gallons  of  heavy 
No.  8  fuel  oU  was  spttied  in  the  bay 
resulting  in  the  deaths  of  over  5.000 
/  water  birds  which  had  wintered  along  a 
20-mlle  stretch  of  shore.  These  birds  In- 
clude the  homed  grebe,  old  squaw  ducks, 
and  the  scarce  canvasback  ducks  and 
whistling  swans. 

In  addHkm  to  the  severe  damage  to 
wildlife,  this  oil  spill  wiU  cost  hundred* 
of  thoosands  of  dollars  to  clean  up  and 
will  surely  result  in  economic  disloca- 
tion for  the  various  commercial  ventures 
which  d«)end  on  this  section  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  Unfortunately,  this  incident 
is  just  another  tragic  event  in  a  long  ser- 
ies of  similar  oU  spills,  such  as  the  one 
wliich  created  considerable  harm  along 
the  California  coast  near  Santa  Barbara 
several  yeais  ago  and  numerous  oil  .spills 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  AD  too  often 
those  who  have  been  harmed  by  such  oil 
spills  have  had  great  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing prompt  and  equitable  compensation. 
The  potential  for  oil  spUls  increases 
daily,  particularly  as  more  supertankers 
are  eanstmeted.  deepwater  oil  receiving 
faculties  are  developed,  the  Alaska  pipe- 
line tMOOmes  operable,  and  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Is  exi*>lted.  Whfle 
there  are  a  wide  variety  of  State  and 


Federal  statutes  goremlng  the  OabUfty 
for  ofl  spUls  and  the  itror^slon  of  com- 
pensaticm  for  those  damaged  by  such  in- 
cidents, they  amount  to  nothing  more 
than  a  legal  hodge-podge.  Clearly  there 
is  a  need  for  some  uniformity  in  this 
field. 

Last  fall  our  distinguished  and  able 
colleagu©  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Studbs)  authored  legislation  which 
would  establish  a  comprehensive  domes- 
Uc  oil  spill  liability  fund.  Such  a  fund  is 
envisioned  to  furnish  a  standard  and  op- 
eiative  method  for  cleaning  up  both  ac- 
cidental and  Intentkmal  discharges  of  oil 
into  marine  and  land  environment.  In 
addition,  this  mwhanism  would  biing 
some  order  out  of  chaos  by  serving  as 
t*ie  source  for  prompt  and  equitable 
compensation  for  damages  to  property. 
buMnesses  or  loss  of  income  as  a  result 
of  oil  spilis. 

I  am  especiall.v  troubled  bj  this  state  of 
affahs.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  entire  bor- 
der of  my  district  runs  along  the  Lon? 
Mand  Sound  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  oil  traffic  from  New  England 
traverses  this  route,  the  potential  for 
disaster  is  obvious.  Furthermore,  I  rep- 
resent the  Hudson  River  community  of 
Ossiniag,  Just  below  «-hich  a  disastrous 
oil  spill  recently  occuired.  CerUinly 
those  who  are  Injured  l^  oO  spills  should 
be  able  to  obtain  re.<nitiition  without  bu- 
reaucratic delays. 

The  measiu-e  introduced  by  Mr.  Si  vdos 
which  I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  to- 
day, would  pei-mit  a  clainmnt  to  secure 
aid  directly  fixm  a  domestic  oil  spill  U- 
ai>illty  fund.  The  fund,  in  turn,  would  se- 
cure OHnpensation  from  the  .spiOer  for 
any  payments  made  by  Uie  fund  to  indi- 
vidual claimants.  The  damaire  liability 
limit  Is  set  at  the  realistic  level  of  $150 
per  ton.  Also,  the  oil  spiller  would  be 
required  to  pay  for  the  full  ocstB  of  clean- 
ing up  an  oil  spill,  such  as  is  the  ease  at 
pi-esent  witii  offshore  oiil  driller  opera- 
tors. Under  this  lepi.slatlon.  States  are 
able  to  continue  implementing  their  own 
ofl  spin  HaMBty  laws.  PtoaUy.  (ril  spills 
on  land  could  be  included  jast  the  same 
as  oil  spills  in  the  water. 

Mr.  Speaker.  untU  effective  laws  such 
as  this  are  enacted,  we  wUl  continue 
to  see  eaielesB  operatians  in  wliieh  eU 
spills  are  frequent  occorrenees.  The  tpBl- 
ers  and  polluters  most  be  held  fnlly  ac- 
countable: those  who  are  injured  must 
be  able  to  obtain  reparations  as  promptly 
as  possible.  I  urge,  therefore,  that  this 
legislation  be  given  expediUous  and  fa- 
vorable consideration. 


Febrvarp  tS,  1974 


STRATTON'S  ACTIONS.  NOT 

SCHORR'S.  THREATEN  OUR  SECU- 
RITY 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  hi  the  Rsconn  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  omNQER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  New  York  (Mi-.  STRaxioii) 
without  prior  notice  which  would  have 
pomitted  reasoned  consideration,  offered 
and  got  passed  last  Thursday  a  resolutian 
falsely  describbig  CBS  eorresprmdent, 
Daniel  Schorr,  as  in  '^iontempt  of  Con- 
gress," threatening  his  House  gallery 


press  credentials  and  eaOtaw  fcr  «x  fa. 
qulsition  by  the  Bouse  Ommlttee  in 
standards  of  Official  f>Tv»dnrt  Into  ^ 
actions  of  tuzaloc  ovar  to  tha  VUtaaa 
Voice  f or  puhUcation  a  ea«r  ^  the  raMii 
of  the  House  Sdeet  Ooaunlttae  on  Itttd- 
ligence.  This  Is  a  naked,  raw  attadk  oo 
the  first  amendment  designed  to  intiiiil- 
date  the  press  from  exercising  its  right 
and  duty  of  free  expression.  It  threatens 
to  uiidei-mine  the  flcst  amendment. 

Tlie  debate  on  this  issue  ««s  sparse 
and  the  thi-eate  to  o«r  secwitgr  from  tbe 
chilling  effect  on  free  speedi  arising  fnoi 
this  action  were  not  explored  because  «f 
the  lack  of  opportunity  for  Its  consider- 
ation. The  resolution  had  not  been  avail- 
ttble  to  Membei-s  of  the  House  in  advance, 
and  the  resolution  was  brought  up  with- 
out prior  notice.  Just  before  the  House 
was  to  recess.  This  is  a  most  unfair  pro- 
cedure fcH  consideration  of  such  an  im- 
poitant  matter.  As  appears  elsewhere  ki 
the  RecoRD  today,  I  had  a  eonfllcttag 
heavy  schedule  which  prevented  my  par- 
ticipation In  the  debate  and  caused  me  to 
miss  the  vote  on  the  reaahitian. 

I^t  us  examine  first  tlie  siiMwr^d 
threatfi  to  security  which  the  centloBian 
from  New  York  uses  as  the  Juatifleation 
lor  his  drastic  actions.  Mr.  Schorr  made 
available  for  publlcati<m  a  Hoose  docn- 
nient  the  salient  facts  of  whh^  had  al- 
ready appeared  in  the  Nation's  press.  It 
was  a  document  that  the  majority  of  the 
committee.  wlUcli  prepared  it.  had  voted 
for  release,  but  wiiich  the  House  had 
voted  against  releasing  until  tiw  Presi- 
dent and  the  CIA  oould  excise  matten 
which  they  considered  security  mate- 
rials—despite their  prior  release. 

There  is  here  no  question  of  disclosure 
of  secrets  by  Mr.  Schorr  that  might  dam- 
age the  United  SUtes.  Mo  names  were 
named  that  could  put  aayone  in  Jeop- 
ardy. If  any  potential  damage  could  liave 
came  from  release  of  the  Kport.  the  dam- 
age was  already  done.  At  any  rate,  eon- 
cem  about  the  release  of  secrete  was  not 
the  basis  of  the  House  vote  to  withhcdd 
release  of  the  document^  as  was  made 
clear  by  speaker  after  weaker;  the  lata- 
cipal  basis  for  the  Bouse  vote  uas  stated 
to  be  ttie  need  to  iionar  a  suppeaed  agne- 
ment  between  thi  sdeet  eonanittee  and 
the  President  with  respeet  to  the  proee- 
dnre  for  disclosure  of  classified  materials 
given  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Schorr  was  clearly  not  a  par^  to 
the  alleged  agreonent  between  the  com- 
mittee and  the  President.  He  was  expos- 
ing no  secrets  not  previously  published. 
His  actions  ther^ore.  manifestly  pre- 
sented neither  a  breach  of  faith  nor  any 
damage  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Sthattoh's  rash  resolution,  on  the 
other  hand,  poses  a  clear  and  present 
danger  to  Uie  security  of  the  United 
States.  IQiowing  Mr.  Bdban  was  protect- 
ed by  the  first  amendment  in  his  dis- 
ctoeure— and,  therefore,  no  legal  action 
would  lie  against  him  for  exercise  of  his 
constitutional  rights  of  puUication.  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Stiut- 
Toir)  sought  to  achieve  an  unconstitu- 
tional result  by  resorting  to  a  bullying 
and  tlireatening  ooncreadonal  reseiatiaa. 
He  sought  thereby  to  iatimidate  leport- 
ers  hi  the  future  from  exercising  their 
constitutional    rights.    Acquiescence   in 
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this  scliane  certainly  threatens  our  basic 
freedoms. 

Furthermore,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  alUed  hhnself  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  CIA  in  diverting  public  at- 
tention from  ^e  jrave  abuses  of  our  in- 
telligence agencies  against  the  security 
of  our  citizens.  In  violation  of  its  consti- 
tutional limits  and  their  constitutional 
tlgfats,  revealed  in  the  excellent  report  of 
the  Select  Oonunttiee  on  Intelligence.  Mr. 
SntATroif  instead  puts  this  body  on  rec- 
ord as  being  more  concerned  about  the 
circumstances  of  publication  of  this  re- 
port than  its  gi-ave  substance.  This  is  an 
added  travesty. 

The  culpability,  if  any,  in  tills  saga, 
lies,  not  with  Mr.  Schorr,  but  with  the 
person  or  pers(His  who  "leaked"  the  in- 
formation in  the  committee  report  to  the 
press  prior  to  authorization.  Indeed,  even 
the  President's  proposed  "reforms"  of 
intelligence  procedures  Just  submitted  to 
Congress,  seek — albeit  Inadequately — to 
protect  the  publlsfaer  of  "leaks"  of  dassi- 
fled  Information  in  the  future,  propos- 
ing to  punish  only  the  ofScial  "leaker." 
The  ultimate  irony  is  that  there  is  con- 
siderable evidence  that  the  leaks  here 
come  from  the  CIA  its^  in  an  effort  to 
discredit  the  committee  and  not  from 
committee  sources. 

Tliere  tias  been  considerable  press  crit- 
icism of  Mr.  Schorr,  not  for  causing  the 
leaked  report  to  be  published,  but  for 
an-anging  that  a  contribution  be  made 
to  the  Reporter's  Committee  for  Freedom 
of  the  Press  in  "payment"  for  release  of 
the  r^iiort.  Mr.  Schorr  explained  this 
situation  convindni^  and  wdl  in  a  let- 
ter printed  in  yesterday^ — Sunday,  Feb- 
ruary 21 — ^New  YoA  Times,  wiiich  I 
submit  herewith  for  Insertion  In  the 
Recoko: 

Of  SecBct  DoctrMKNTS 
To  the  Editor: 

Let's  look  more  closely  at  the  Issue  of  oom- 
aaerce  In  secret  documents.  nUsed  In  the 
form  of  an  attack  on  me  In  your  Feb.  16 
editorial.  "Sdllng  BscretB."  What  you  are 
really  accusing  me  of  Is  not  selling  secrets 
in  the  customary,  or  Times  way. 

Distribution  of  Information,  like  other 
economic  activities  In  a  capitalist  sodeiy. 
gencratas  profit,  mat  is  tnia  ot  tnformatlMi 
derived  from  governmental  souroea.  It  is  m- 
paclally  true  of  infiormation  whose  value  Is 
enhanced  because  tt  is  not  ganerally  avaU- 


Tbe  Times,  having  had  aooesa  to  tbe  ) 
annieaaed  report  of  the  Haaae  InteUigenea 
OonuDlttee  which  is  now  a  subject  of  con- 
troversy, reported  extensively  on  Hs  con- 
tents, reaping  profit  in  prestige,  and  possibly 
circulation. 

Do  you  consider  that  Tbe  Times  was  "sell- 
ing secrets"? 

Or,  do  yon  wish  to  narrow  the  question 
(though  why?)  to  the  text  ot  the  report, 
published  elsewhere  than  In  one's  place  of 
usual  employment? 

Then  we  are  talking  about  something  like 
the  paperback  Ijook  pnbUsbed  on  tbe  Pen- 
tagon Papers  after  tb«y  bad  been  so  bril- 
liantly covered  by  Tbe  Ttanes.  Did  that  book 
represent  "selling  aserets?~ 

My  problem,  vhlcb  seems  to  have  landed 
me  In  so  mnch  trouble,  ai  least  on  Tbe 
Times  editorial  page,  was  bow  to  votd  mak- 
ing a  profit. 

I  found  myaell  unexpectedly,  because  c<  a 
surprise  action  by  tbe  Hooae,  In  |iowwiiiiiinBi 
of  possibly   the  only  available  copy  «f  a 
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report*  bearing  ho  elasBlftcatton  on  Ms  faee, 
Hs  principal  aensatlons  already  dlviiged.  tied 
up  In  a  confuusa  paiUamentary  sttoatlon. 

My  problem  was  that  doing  aottilag  would 
mean  tbat  I  would  be  snppreesmg  a  report 
that  might  be  interesting  as  a  matter  of 
public  record.  It  bad  nothing  mere  of  na- 
tional security  significance,  certainly  noth- 
ing that  would  endanger  any  Individual. 

But.  becanse  of  tbe  current  climate  about 
"seerets."  I  was  advised  tbat  finding  a  book 
puMisher  would  be  dUleult.  I  was  t<Ad  that 
tb»  one  clear  opportonlty  for  publication  was 
offered  by  day  Felker,  publisher  of  The  VU- 
lage  Voloe. 

I  had  them  to  consider,  since  taking 
money  was  unthinkable  to  me,  whether  Fel- 
ker Aould  be  the  sole  beneficiary.  If  ow 
system  Inevitably  creates  pn^ts,  shooM 
Felker  enjoy  them  exclusively? 

So.  I  suggested  it  would  be  ai^ropriate  for 
him  to  make  some  gesture  to  the  free  press 
idea  wbleb  had  animated  me  by  a  "volun- 
tary* contribution  to  the  Reporters'  Com- 
mittee, which  provides  legal  defense  In  First 
Amendment  cases. 

Is  It  not  really  unbecoming,  if  not  down- 
right hypocritical,  for  a  paper  that  has  so 
sitoeesBfuIly  profited  from  secrets  to  apply 
a  term  like  "laundering"  to  one  who  Is  try- 
ing to  avoid  a  profit  and  divert  It  to  a  cause 
he  believes  in? 

DaifXEt.  ScHOsa. 

Washington,  February  16,  1976. 

In  my  opinion,  the  rescdution  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  (Mr.  Stxsx- 
xo*)  passed  without  adequate  (»>por- 
tunitgr  for  consideration  by  this  body, 
does  a  great  disservice  to  our  C<mstitu- 
tion,  this  body,  the  people  of  America, 
and  a  fine  reporter,  Mr.  Daniel  Schorr. 


-AFTER  niANCO,  FTIANQUISMO?: 
THE  ARMED  FORCES,  THE  CROWN 
AND  DEMOCRACY."  AN  ESSAY  BY 
JOAQUIN  ROMERO-MAURA 

(Mr.  BRADElifAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BRADBMAS.  Mr.  e^^eaker,  the 
changing  poUtleal  situation  In  Spain  Is 
of  keen  interest  to  an  those  concerned 
with  developments  in  Western  E^ux9>e. 

I  believe  that  Members  of  the  House  of 
R^resentatives  and  the  Senate  will  find 
invaluable  an  essay  entitled  "After 
lYaaeo,  ftanquismo?:  Tlie  Armed 
Fmrces,  the  Crown  and  Donocracy,"  by 
the  distinguidied  Spanish  historian.  Dr. 
Joaquin  Romero-Maura. 

The  essay  was  published  in  the  winter 
1976  issue  of  the  Journal.  Government 
and  Opposition. 

Dr.  R(miero,  formeriy  director  of  the 
Iberian  Studies  Center  at  St.  Antony's 
College.  Oxford  University,  England,  is 
now  a  fellow  of  the  Woodrow  innison  In- 
ternational Centar  for  Scholars  of  the 
Smithsonian  bistitution. 

I  might  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
main  points  (rf  Dr.  Romero's  article  were 
the  basis  for  a  lecture  on  tbe  Xberian 
Peninsula  delivered  by  the  author  in  Bar- 
cdona  on  August  27, 1975,  to  a  group  of 
Moidsers  of  Congress  under  the  chair- 
mandilp  of  the  distinguished  Speaker  of 
the  Bouse,  the  Honorable  Cau.  Albbst. 

Mr..  Speaker,  I  insert  Dr.  Romero's 
essay  at  this  point  in  the  Rboou: 


AxTER  FsANoo.  VtL/uKmauoi:   Trk  Akmeb 

FoBCEs,  TBz  Caoww  am  DmocaacT 

(By  Joaquin  Bomero  BCaora) 

Havlj]g  q;>ent  more  tban  one-third  of  a 
centvuy  In  the  taU  and  nanow  dungeon  of 
Franco's  authoritarian  regime;  ^aln  now 
stands  on  the  threshold  of  an  uncharted  fu- 
ture. Not  even  those  who  say  tbat  tbe  86-odd 
mUlion  inhabitants  mostly  eajoyad  tbs  sbade 
and  the  miasma  can  deny  tbat  tbe  silhouette 
there  for  all  to  see  is,  unsurpilslngly,  tbat  of 
a  hesitant  convalesoent.  Anxious  questionu 
concerning  tbe  future  of  ^laln  do  not  owe 
their  acuity  to  tbe  dread  of  what  appears  in- 
evitable, but  rather  to  ttae  wide  range  of  ap- 
parently equally  {HobiUsIe  alternatives. 

In  the  pages  below,  I  sbaU  not  attempt  to 
prophesy:  prophecies  are  aoetiitloos  of  final 
outcomes  and  as  such  uninteresting  unless 
tbe  prophet  is  held  to  be  «"*»****''*  Bather, 
I  shall  try  to  formulate  a  persuasive  fore- 
cast, namely  one  whlcb  wfll  show  tbe  reasons 
for  expecting  what  I  am  eonvlaeed  tt  is  rea- 
sonable to  expect.  Needleas  to  say.  tbe  au- 
thor's o«'u  pieferenoea  arc  in  this  instance 
irrelevant,  not  only  to  the  reader  but  also 
to  tbe  argument  and  to  ttae  tblnking  by 
which  the  coucluslonB  prcoanted  are  reached. 
To  a  degree,  of  eourse.  the  fovecaster  seeks 
the  foundations  of  bis  preBKmMons  In  mod- 
els he  finds  useful  and  credible  wben  try- 
ing to  understand  paaS  seqnsBoes  of  events. 
But  a  cardinal  dbTerenet  rsaldea  In  tbe  fact 
that,  while  intention  Is  mostly  dedaced  from 
actltm  in  the  analysis  vt  past  betaavtoor  (and 
often  irrelevantly  so) .  tbe  social  and  political 
forecaster  can — and  often  moat — predict 
future  action  on  the  basis  of  known  present 
intentions. 

When  venturing  predietiocs  regarding  the 
probable  aftennatb  of  avtborltarlan  re- 
gimes, one  cannot  afford  ts  neglect  any  flata 
whatsoever,  any  stared  of  elreaasstanttal  evi- 
dence, for  the  futnre  la  such  eases  is  made 
of  the  least  pho8|a>oreaceBt  of  snbstances. 
We  can  hardly  claim  to  know  cverytblng 
about  even  the  most  tmmedlat*  future  of 
Western  democracies,  for  tastaaee;  but 
where  tbe  rales  ot  a  given  poUtleal  game 
have  on  tbe  whole  been  freely  aeeepted,  or 
wben  coUectlve  poUtleal  aetois  have  no 
means  of  easily  reversing  tatentloBS  and  poli- 
eies,  considered  predlotlanB  are  often  borne 
out  by  events,  at  least  In  tbe  abort  term 
and  when  they  are  ciieumoorflMd  to  areas 
where  the  link  between  stated  Inteattons  and 
tbe  necessity  to  behave  aooordlngly  Is  most 
rigid.  In  Spain  we  are  faced  wMb  tbat  famil- 
iar feature  of  dletatorsblps,  nanMly  tbe  state 
of  crass  ignorance  of  tbelr  own  society  In 
which  both  the  rulers  and  tbe  rtfed  live  by 
virtue  of  tbe  rulers*  dettberate  cbolee  ot  pre- 
senting knowtDf^y  as  true  botb  Information 
considered  true  and  Infcrmatton  considered 
false,  while  forswearing  sneb  knowledge  as 
can  only  be  obtained  by  rellnqalBbing  a 
measure  of  that  total  stMUxig  etnatrol.  The 
blnrred  picture  of  tbe  present  wbleb  results 
farther  dims  the  tanage  we  bare  of  the 
future;  and  yet  we  can  only  clarify  ttie  latter 
by  looking  as  pcmepUtely  as  possible  at 
those  aspects  of  the  former  wbleb  may  in 
OTtr  opinion  be  crucial. 

WKEKE  powsa  uxs 

Analysts  of  n-anoo's  regime,  using  tbe 
models  of  poUtical  science  or  tbe  Vlaixi.st 
frameworks,  have  all  along  been  exaggerating 
the  supposed  pluralism  of  Uie  regime.  This, 
the  first  of  a  series  (rf  questions  to  which  I 
shall  attempt  to  provide  a  plausible  answer, 
is  of  the  greatest  importance,  for  an  accurate 
anal3^i6  of  where  power  lies  In  the  regime  as 
it  Is  constituted  win  tell  us  who  Is  likely  to 
have  a  say  wtieuever  Franco  disappears  from 
tbe  political  stage. 

When  one  looks  at  a  e^ven  problem  from 
an  angle  one  has  previously  ^nored,  one  Is 
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often   struclc  by   gUrlng  mlstakos   iu  one's 
earlier  analysU.  If  one  considers  tbe  origins 
of  the  regime,  surely  the  existence  therein  of 
such   pluralism   would   be   more   surprising 
than  Its  absence.  When  the  Cold  War  started. 
In  July  1938.  the  rebel  officers  failed  to  take 
Madrid.  In  the  course  of  three  years  of  war, 
Franco  organized  ar.d  made  himself  the  un- 
dtsputed  chief  of  the  most  centralized  of  all 
Western  countries,  In  terms  of  effective  state 
control,  and  the  one  where  centralization  was 
subjected  to  the  highest  degree  of  personal 
concentration.  This  came  about  Inexorably: 
first,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  war.  he 
managed    to    take    over    command    of    the 
Spanish  forces  In  Morocco;   before  long,  he 
managed  to  become  the  unquestionable  head 
of  the  Nationalist  Armed  Forces  (the  colonial 
army   he   controlled   was   Initially   the  only 
strong   and   organized   combat   force   to   pit 
against  the  Republican  government);  in  due 
course,  with  government  offices  and  the  Bank 
of  Spain  still  In  Republican  hands.  Franco 
had  to  create  ex  nihilo  all  the  Instruments 
he  needed,  not  only  to  control  the  admlnls> 
tratlon  and  the  economy  of  his  zone,  but  to 
keep  them  going  at  all.  He  forged  these  at 
a  time  when  most  of  what  was  then  Indus- 
trialized Spain  was  still  in  the  Republican 
sector,   and   when   the  armed  forces  had   a 
monopoly,  both  obvious  and  unquestionable, 
of  all  political  and  economic  decision-making 
In  the  Nationalist  zone.  Just  as  the  Russian 
Civil   War  gave   birth   to  "war   communism', 
we  can  talk  In  the  context  of  the  Spanish 
Civil  War  of  'war  capitalism'.  Both  have  left 
their  hitherto  indelible  imprints.  Since  then 
the  Spanish  economy  has  changed,  but  the 
centralization,  the  concentration  of  power, 
and  the  will  to  perpetuate  both,  have  g^en- 
erally  remained  Intact. 

Observers — whether  friendly  or  hostile  to 
Franco — who  admire  the  cleverness  of  his  po- 
litical game  and  the  ntaglclan's  touch  with 
which  he  has  played  off  different  groups 
against  each  other  have  overlooked  the  dis- 
proportion between  his  might  and  the  light- 
weight calibre  of  competitors  vying  not  for 
his  power,  but  for  his  favours.  Witness  the 
many  examples  of  his  high-handed  manner 
in  dispensing  with  those  who  were  merely 
the  occupants  of  ministries  of  executive  posi- 
tions In  nationalized  Industries  because  he 
had  once  summoned  them  to  such  posts.  Wit- 
ness especially  the  Hudlbrastic  fall  of  the 
Opus  Del.  thought  by  many  at  the  time  to 
be  mightily  strong  because  it  was  so  enor- 
mously fat. 

It  is  a  similar  mistake  to  suppose  that  l>e- 
cause  of  Its  prominence  in  the  Spanish  econ- 
omy the  banking  system  has  political 
strength.  In  the  early  years,  and  for  a  long 
time  at  that,  the  regime's  economic  policies 
failed  by  a  long  way  to  come  up  to  what 
businessmen  considered  a  minimum  thres- 
hold of  economic  rationality;  In  later  years 
successful  growth  has  nonetheless  been  ac- 
companied by  the  accimiulatlon  of  great 
personal  and  corporate  wealth.  The  new  econ- 
omy does  of  course  require  that  certain  facts 
be  taken  Into  account,  and  the  environ- 
ment In  which  political  and  economic  de- 
cisions are  taken  has  changed  accordingly, 
but  the  attending  consequences  apply  as 
much  to  Franco  himself  as  they  do  to  leading 
businessmen:  the  demands  made  on  govern- 
ment and  on  management  for  the  servicing 
of  this  economy  are  different,  but  that  is  all. 
And  since  Franco  never  did  owe  his  strength 
to  any  economic  sector,  nothing  has  hap- 
pened to  alter  the  fact  that  Franco  always 
could  and  still  can  easily  prevent  men  in 
key  positions  of  even  the  private  sector  from 
either  remaining  there  against  his  will  or 
from  persisting  In  what  he  considers  a  hostile 
stance.  Dlfflcultl?s  with  reflnanclng,  delays 
m  the  granting  of  authorizations  even  when 
they  have  been  promised,  the  manipulation 
of  credit  and  other  discreet  moves  of  that 
kind  can  swiftly  drive  a  company  to  the  wall 
or  turn  a  board-room  aaginst  an  otherwise 


cherished  chief  executive.  Whether  men  in 
such  positions  enjoy  their  predicament  or 
resent  it  does  r  '  matter  here;  what  does 
matter  U  that  the  economj  does  not  suffer 
thereby,  while  they  remain  politically  ham- 
strung. 

A  similar  misapprehension  of  indicators  is 
at  the  root  of  certain  fashionable  interpre- 
tations of  the  regime's  absorption  of  some 
of  its  more  moderate  opponents,  which  as- 
sume that  such  phenomena  are  tokens  of 
pluralism.  But  new  recruits  to  the  regime 
are  not  absorbed  because  they  are  moderate, 
but  rather  because  they  are  accommodating 
enough  to  be  digestible.  The  fact  that  so 
many  who  spent  years,  indeed  decades  In 
open  opposition  to  the  regime  have  eventual- 
ly Joined  the  ranks  of  the  beneficiaries  of 
sinecures  merely  tells  us  something  about 
them  personally  or  how  wearying  opposition 
can  be  In  Franco's  Spain;  they  may  still  pro- 
claim their  loyalty  to  their  pant  ideals — and 
some  may  be  very  sincere — but  those  who  can 
dislodge  or  destroy  them  with  ease  know  full 
well  that  their  teeth  and  their  clutches  are 
sore  and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their  protesta- 
tions. And  moderate  opponents  are  not  alone 
on  the  list  of  what  are  effectively  political 
pensioners:  many  of  their  fellows  are  known 
for  their  very  radical  views. 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  regime,  an 
almost  almightly  state  has  been  presided 
over  by  an  almost  almighty  Oenerallslmo 
Franco,  who  may  not  have  used  all  the  time 
all  the  political  and  administrative  resources 
at  his  disposal,  but  who  never  found  them 
lacking  whenever  he  wanted  to  make  use  of 
them.  At  the  helm,  he  summoned  and  sacked 
ministers  at  will,  made  and  unmade,  and 
never  had  to  account  for  his  actions  or  deci- 
sions. What  use  he  made  of  such  powers  is 
not  what  concerns  us  at  this  point,  but 
rather  how  this  state  of  affairs  could  come 
about  and  what  the  foreseeable  effect  may 
be  on  the  future. 

Positions  of  truly  extraordinary  personal 
power  are  usually  explained  In  terms  of  some 
bottomless  stock  of  tr\ist  and  prestige  in  the 
country  at  large.  The  frequent  discussions 
as  to  whether  Franco  Is  mostly  beloved  or 
mostly  hated  by  hla  fellow  couutrymen  is 
beside  the  point,  however.  He  never  required 
widespread  affection  or  support  to  stay 
where  he  has  been  so  long,  nor  could  an  at 
times  almost  generalized  combination  of  in- 
difference, hostility  and  hatred  ever  unseat 
him.  He  always  drew  his  power  from  another 
source,  the  same  throughout. 

When  the  Nationalists  had  won  the  Civil 
War,  the  armed  forces  held  all  power  in 
Spain.  No  political  or  pressure  group  could 
prevail  against  them,  however  enthuslastl- 
caUy  such  groups  may  have  fought  on  the 
winning  side.  Neither  could  they  oust  or 
prevail  again  Franco,  because  he  was  the 
undisputed  chief  of  the  armed  forces.  Given 
such  power  and  the  fact  that  he  had  to  con- 
sult none  but  his  own  conscience  with  re- 
gard to  the  exercl.w  thereof,  France  could 
easily  force  his  civilian  opponents — whatever 
their  Ideology  or  temper— into  a  situation 
where  they  ultimately  had  to  choose  between 
giving  m  or  fighting  him,  literally  arms  In 
hand,  with  the  certainty  of  losing.  What  Is 
historically  remarkable  Is  that  the  tu'med 
forces  should  have  ^iven  him  nearly  uncon- 
ditional carte  blanche.  The  head  of  an  army 
can  normally  count  on  discipline  for  the  en- 
forcement of  decisions  taken  within  the 
scope  of  normal  military  matters,  but  field 
commanders  do  not  usually  win  a  Civil  War 
in  order  to  hand  over  all  the  political  power 
that  goes  with  victory  to  a  single  military 
man.  In  order  to  understand  why  the  Soan- 
Ish  armed  forces  allowed  Franco  to  avail  him- 
self of  their  Inunense  power  vis-a-vU  the 
rest  of  the  country  and  to  use  it  as  he  saw 
fit  with  practically  no  Interference  from  the 
military  themselves.  It  Is  necessary  to  turn 
to  the  essentials  of  contemporary  Spanish 
military  history  and  to  the  shaping  of  certain 


basic     institutional     attitudes     concernUiK 
politics. 

THE   SPANISH    ARklEO    FOBCKS    AND   THKIS 
POUnCAI.    ATTinTDES 

The  rules  of   the   officer   corps'   political 
game  have  in  a  sense  remained  fundamen- 
tally unaltered  for  about  a  century.  The  wide- 
ly held  view  that  the  Spanish  military  have 
throughout  that  period  meddled  constantly 
in  all  political  affairs  Is  mistaken,  and  only 
those  who  stubbornly  refuse  to  read  even 
the  elementary  standard   bibliography  still 
take  it  to  be  true.  It  is  clear  all  along  that 
every    time    the    officers   reacteu    politically, 
thiy  reacted  collectively  and  because  they 
felt   threatened  en   bloc.  The   tenor  of  the 
reaction  was  first  originated,  and  then  fed  by 
bitter  political  experience,  to  the  e.Tect  that 
whenever  they  foimd  themselves  politically 
divided  they  were  preyed  upon  by  civilian  or 
indeed    uniformed   politicians  and   political 
group.s   wanting   either  to  lay  thzlr  hands 
on   resources   earmarked   for   military   pur- 
poses or  to  use  military  leverage  for  their 
own  end.s.  The  officers  thus  developed  an  ex- 
tremely   strong,     deeply-rooted     eapirit    de 
corps,  the  like  of  which  has  perhaps  never 
t>een  equaled  outside  the  Prussian  Army.  It 
did  not  necessarily  go  together  with  com- 
radeship. Neither  should  one  assume  that 
officers    had    no    political    Ideas    <rf    their 
own.  Certainly  there  were  some  professional 
soldiers  who  were  politicians  also,   but  on 
the  whole  they  kept  the  two  activities  totally 
apart.  Very  occasionally  military  figures  led 
the  armed  forces  Into  subjectively  defensive 
but  politically  meaningful  action  with  an  eye 
to  their  own  personal  political  ambitions  and 
alms.  But  the  acknowledged  and  acceptable 
rationale    for  collective   military   action   in 
politics  has  almost  invariably  been  that  ot 
the  defense  of  military  institutions  them- 
selves.  Rare   sublimations   of   this   may   be 
found,  but  they  appear  to  have  been  of  a 
slight  and  superficial  nature. 

The  Prlmo  de  Rivera  coup  of  1923  does  not 
Invalidate  this  view  of  an  officer  corps  reluct- 
ant to  entar  the  political  arena.  The  general's 
uniform  gave  the  dictator  the  appearance 
of  being  above  politics;  but  the  coup  was 
the  King's,  not  the  army's.  Instead,  the  army 
actively  helped  to  bring  him  down  when  he 
tried  to  transform  and  give  a  political  bias 
to  certain  mechanisms  of  promotion.  And 
what  we  know  of  the  prelude  to  the  Civil 
War  fits  perfectly  Into  this  picture.  Initially, 
the  military  con^trators  were  relatively  few. 
They  knew  they  could  not  count  on  the 
bulk  of  their  fellow  officers  for  a  coup  with 
exclusively  political  aims,  and  they  also 
knew  that  the  Republic  had  not  reached  a 
state  of  disorder  such  as  to  make  a  majority 
of  officers  fear  the  imminent  dissolution  of 
the  army,  as  had  been  the  case  a  century  ago 
In  the  days  of  Pi  y  Margall.  Efforts  of  the 
government  of  the  time  to  republlcanlze  the 
army  and  by  Left-wing  organizations  to  en- 
list soldiers  and  NCOs  filled  many  officers 
with  alarm  but  had  not  gone  far  enough 
as  yet  to  be  deemed  Intolerable  by  a  majority 
of  thsm. 

For  all  these  reasons  the  conspirators  had 
no  choice  but  to  burn  their  boats,  their  own 
and  their  units',  which  they  proceeded  to  do 
by  liquidating  many  recalcitrants  among 
their  superiors,  thus  making  later  compro- 
mise totally  Impossible.  Initially,  the  moment 
the  Civil  War  bad  become  a  contest  to  the 
finish,  armies  on  either  side  fought  at  least 
as  much  for  their  own  institutional  survival 
as  for  outright  victory.  Clearly,  any  affirma- 
tion to  the  contrary  would  imply  that  each 
officer  in  either  camp  was  even  at  the  be- 
ginning fully  committed  to  the  respective 
official  ideologies,  or  else  a  cynical  mercenary 
or  a  coward  fearing  to  stand  up  for  his 
genuine  convictions,  none  of  which  can  be 
said  to  apply  in  the  light  of  available  evi- 
dence. 
Naturally,  as  the  Civil  War  developed,  both 
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armies  soon  adopted  coherent  systems  of 
high  ideals.  Natloaalist  officers  and  volun- 
teeis  and  those  of  their  soldiers  who  fought 
on  that  side  by  conviction  rather  than  be- 
cause of  'geographical  loyalty'  gave  or  risked 
their  lives  for  their  country:'  an  Ideal  they 
had  always  cberisbed.  Whether  or  not  they 
were  right  to  suppose  that  Spain's  survival 
and  national  Independence  were  at  stake  is 
not  relevant  In  this  context.  More  relevant 
Is  the  fact  that  the  army  which  won  the  war 
and  ended  up  with  all  power  in  Its  hands 
was  In  a  very  real  sense  the  same  kind  of  an 
army  as  before. 

It  will  be  noted  that,  if  this  interpreta- 
tion of  what  has  been  invariant  In  the  at- 
titudes of  a  majority  of  officers  throughout 
the  best  part  of  a  century  is  correct,  it  can 
be  said  to  show  minimum  rather  than  maxi- 
mum intervention  in  politics.  While  It  may 
be  objected  that  Intervention  was  no  simple 
matter  In  the  climate  of  massive  civilian 
political  mobilization  which  prevailed  In  the 
lifetime  of  the  Second  Republic  of  1931-36, 
It  should  be  remembered  that  If  the  army 
resisted  the  temptation  of  doing  away  with 
the  constitutloruil  monarchy  of  1875-1923,  it 
was  not  because  the  monarchy  enjoyed  wide 
organized  support.  Given  the  scarcity  of  re- 
sources at  that  time,  the  large  number  of 
professional  officers  inherited  from  recent 
wars,  the  difficulty  of  finding  alternative  em- 
ployment in  an  underdeveloped  economy,  the 
hostility  or  at  least  the  Indifference  of  so 
many  civilians  and  politicians  towards  the 
armed  forces  and  the  acute  awareness  that 
In  a  country  with  few  demanding  allies  or 
dangerous  enemies  they  lacked  an  urgent 
and  tangible  mission — given  all  that  and 
more,  the  Spanish  military  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  refrain  from  evolving  potentially 
troublesome  ideologies.  All  the  more  remark- 
able, then,  that  they  did  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  meddling  In  politics. 

That  many  civilians,  particularly  the  poli- 
ticians, would  have  preferred  to  see  the 
armed  forces  reduced  In  size  and  less  de- 
manding Is  understandable  to  be  siure,  but 
one  should  not  Infer  that  the  military  asked 
for  much  more  thAn  the  very  preservation 
of  their  existence  as  a  professional  body 
required.  The  strain  the  military  Imposed  on 
the  budget  may  have  been  deemed  exces- 
sive by  those  responsible  for  making  f^ 
state  resources  go  a  long  way,  but  the  officers 
were  never  any  better  off  than  the  less 
privileged  among  the  lower  m.udle  claases. 
If  they  regularly  over-reacted — and  It  te  true 
that  they  were  hypersensitive  even  In  the 
context  of  prevailing  Spanish  culture — to 
anything  they  considered  an  aspersion  on 
their  honour,  their  behaviour  axust  strike 
us  as  inevitable  under  the  circumstances 
rather  than  perverse  or  wanton.  Since  tbetf 
material  rewards  were  minimal.  In  the  ai>- 
sence  of  a  tangible  function,  a  lofty  mission 
or  what  is  nowadays  called  Job  satisfaction 
at  least,  the  military  could  be  expected  to 
be  extremely  punctilious  in  their  demands 
for  recognition  and  respect.  Again,  this  may 
have  given  rise  to  many  an  unwelcome  prob- 
lem, but  the  military — as  distinct  from 
guard-dogs  or  guardian  angels — cannot  be 
expected  to  differ  from  other  categories  of 
people  struggling  for  psychological  adapta- 
tion in  a  difficult  environment. 

Collective  action  by  the  military,  as  by  any 
other  social  group,  requires  the  existence  of 
qwkesmeu.  Speaking  out  politically  on  be- 
half of  the  armed  forces  was  never  an  easy 
matter,  precisely  because  they  were  disci- 
plined and  there  were  no  rules  in  the  code  to 
govern  such  representation,  and  also  because 
the  military  would  balk  at  following  anyone 
down  a  given  political  road  who  was  not 
totally  above  the  suspicion  of  attempting  to 
use  them  selfishly  for  ends  alien  to  the 
moral  and  material  interests  of  the  Institu- 
tion itself. 

ft^nco  knew  hla  armed  forces  very  well 
and  was  keenly  aware  of  the  mechanisms 


described,  since  that  Is  the  home  ground  of 
any  experienced  officer.  If  there  Is  any  single 
key  to  the  'secret'  of  bis  staying  power,  it  Is 
this.  For  all  his  apparently  gptwiiiTM*  infatna- 
tlon  with  fascist  Ideas  at  ttie  beginning  of 
his  dictatorship  (witness  the  stated  motives 
for  his  economic  legislation  at  the  time), 
and  for  all  bis  huge  prestige  among  the 
fcK'ces  at  the  end  of  the  war,  he  never  pressed  . 
for  political  militancy  or  made  It  a  short-cut 
to  a  successful  military  career.  Political 
control  was  as  all-prevailing  within  the 
armed  forces,  needless  to  say,  as  within  the 
country  at  lairge.  and  officers  may  have  been 
discouraged  even  more  forcefully  than 
clvlUaOs  from  ventilating  the  least  anti- 
Franco  sentiment. 

But  while  civilians  Intent  on  gaining  or 
preserving  a  hold  on  positions  as  ministers, 
subsecretarlos  or  even  directores  generales, 
heads  of  regional  dlputaciones.  mayors  of 
large  cities  and  so  forth,  were  obliged  to  slug 
the  praises  of  Franco  and  his  regime  in  tones 
reaching  remarkable  heights  of  sycophancy. 
the  average  military  man's  feelings  toward 
his  chief  were  mostly  his  private  affair.  Even 
ostentatious  political  indifference  never  pre- 
vented anyone  from  rising  to  the  rank  of 
Colonel,  and  many  were  promoted  to  general 
without  ever  having  been  required  to  give 
themselves  political  airs. 

Franco  has  throughout  been  the  officers' 
generaJisimo.  They  considered  him  their 
proper  representative  because  they  felt  cer- 
tain that  he  would  in  no  way  hamper  the 
Institution  and  would  at  all  times  protect  it. 
His  political  SLCtions  as  Head  of  State  and 
pivot  of  government  have  been  largely  irrele- 
vant to  them,  because  he  has  always  taken 
pains  not  to  commit  tL-em  iu  that  field. 
While  they  may  have  felt  privileged  to  have 
so  effective  a  representative  and  caretaker, 
the  reason  why  they  gave  him  political  carte 
blanche  was  none  other  than  that  they  con- 
sidered all  political  action  unconnected  with 
the  direct  concerns  of  the  armed  forces  to  be 
outside  their  province. 

Of  oourse  it  may  be  argued  that  the  forces 
could  hardly  fail  to  see  that  Franco's  might 
was  derived  from  them  and  from  no  other 
source,  and  to  observe  what  use  he  made  of 
the  borrowed  attributes  of  power.  But  it  is 
to  be  doubted  whether  any  officers  apart 
from  a  handful  of  military  courtiers  ever 
felt  that  they  were  themselves  in  power  or 
that  they  were  exeiclslng  power  by  proxy, 
particularly  since  the  advent  of  a  consumer 
society  with  values  often  contrary  to  what 
the  miUtfiry  cherish.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  official  propaganda,  a  censored 
and  sycophantic  press,  years  of  wholehearted 
and  vociferous  support  by  the  Chtirch  and 
by  accommodating  Jurists,  all  tended  to  con- 
firm the  military  In  the  comfortable  convic- 
tion that  Franco's  power  was  legitimate,  that 
he  was  where  he  was  because  all  ^^anlards 
good  and  true  wanted  him  there  and  that 
the  rule  of  law  obtained  In  Spain.  The  offi- 
cers had  no  privileged  vantage  point  from 
which  to  see  through  the  smoke-screen.  Peo- 
ple who  see  no  reason  to  spend  their  time 
looking  for  what  Is  concealed  from  them  fall 
easy  prey  to  persuaders  who  have  the  means 
and  the  will  to  prevent  contradiction.  If  the 
bulk  of  the  middle  classes  proved  to  be 
rather  gullible  for  so  long,  how  could  men 
closeted  in  barracks  be  expected  to  know  any 
better?  Entrenched  in  an  unassailable  posi- 
tion. Franco  did  not  need  most  of  his  officers 
or  civil  servants  to  lend  him  any  positive 
political  assistance. 

■nuough  an  ubiquitous  political  police 
helped  by  paid,  blackmailed  or  volunteer 
informers,  and  through  a  handful  of  strate- 
gically placed  members  of  the  Judiciary,  he 
and  his  top  political  officials  controlled  a 
country  of  some  thirty  mUlon  Inhabitants 
with  considerablt  but  unsurprising  ease. 
Since  the  early  1950s  the  military  were  only 
called  npon  to  play  an  active  repressive  role 
on  the  rare  occasions  when  political  activists 


were  tried  by  military  tribunal,  rather  than 
by  speciail  civilian  courts  like  for  Instance 
the  Public  Order  Tribunal.  However.  It  must 
be  said  tbat  the  Spanlsb  nUUtary  have  al- 
ways dwnred  being  Involved. In  matters  of 
this  kind  except  when  they  felt  clearly  triced 
with  military  subversion. 

Lately,  Franco  has  Jeopardized  the  mili- 
tary's faith  in  his  unswerving  commitment 
to  the  preservation  of  the  institution  against 
political  Interference.  Thus,  whUe  some 
years  ago  nobody  seemed  to  mind  Franco's 
ungracious  sacking  of  Lieutenant-General 
Mufioa  Grandee  from  the  Vice-Presidency,  a 
political  post  he  held  in  a  personal  edacity, 
the  equally  ungracious  recent  sacking  on 
blatant  if  unacknowledged  political  grounds 
of  the  last  but  one  chief  of  the  General 
Staff  gave  rise  to  military  apprehension, 
compounded  by  widespread  xiunours  con- 
cerning Franco's  mental  fitness  and  inde- 
pendence of  Judgment.  Therefore,  it  would 
not  be  totally  iiuconceivable  now  that  the 
military  might  be  provoked  by  further  in- 
cidents of  a  similar  nature  Into  feeUng  called 
upon  to  put  an  end  to  their  Chief's  long 
reign.  But  even  if  they  do  not  feel  compelled 
to  step  in,  they  will  be  faced  with  the  neces- 
sity of  making  choices  when  he  is  no  longer 
at  the  helm.  From  what  we  have  Beitn  so  far 
it  is  reasonable  to  e3q>ect  that  the  choices 
will  be  made  without  undue  violence  being 
done  to  the  attitudes  and  mechanisms  Just 
described. 

The  organizatioual  chart  of  the  armed 
forces  aixd  the  existence  at  the  fully  opera- 
tional and  highly  professional  p<u«-miUtary 
Civil  Guard,  which  has  throughout  the  one 
and  a  quarter  centuries  of  its  existence  in- 
variably obeyed  the  government  in  situ  iu 
accordance  with  the  original  statutes,  make 
any  attempt  by  an  isolated  group  of  officers 
to  seize  the  initiative  on  their  own  extremely 
hazardous  to  say  the  least.  But  apart  from 
that,  the  very  frame  of  mind  we  have  dis- 
cussed makes  it  improbable  that  the  military 
will  in  the  near  future  act  politically  in  any 
but  a  coUective  way,  triggered  off  by  and  iu 
tune  with  the  traditional  approach.  No  sym- 
pathy for  Right-wing  or  Left-wing  aolutions 
which  may  conceivably  be  fcit  toy  Individual 
members  of  the  armed  foroes  oould  easily 
crystallize  into  active  factions  prepared  to 
take  initiatives  which  do  not  conform  to 
the  military's  collective  peycbtdogy. 

Thus  the  first  prddem  Is  to  determine 
who  might  be  in  a  position  to  apatk.  for  the 
armed  forces,  with  sufficient  penoaal  author- 
ity and  sufficient  propile^  from  ttie  officer 
corps'  point  of  view.  No  nuM  apriac"  to  mind 
on  account  of  outstanding  penooal  prestige. 
But  a  number  of  Titrntrnants  Ocncrnl.  Divi- 
sional Commanders  aiMl  Oaptains-Gencral 
may  fiind  themselves,  on  «oaount  of  their 
position  In  tixe  blerarehy.  with  the  required 
loudspeakers  at  their  dttspoaal.  Rank,  bow- 
ever,  is  not  enough.  From  what  we  have  seen 
it  is  plain  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  set  the 
right  tone  and  to  hit  on  a  proper  content 
for  the  message  to  be  heeded:  high-ranking 
commanders  may  be  the  only  ones  in  a  posi- 
tion to  raise  a  political  issae.  but  it  Is  not 
they  who  are  in  actual  command  of  units. 
Operational  units  are  to  all  effects  and  pur- 
poses controlled  by  colonels,  and  not  by 
generals.  No  colonel  would  move  on  the  polit- 
ical cliess-board  Just  to  please  his  general, 
while  it  Is  hard  to  Iiriagine  majors  disobey- 
ing their  colonel's  orders  In  the  first  In- 
stance. Ilierefore  the  ctflontis  bold  the  cru- 
cial lever.  Indivldtial  colonels  may  easily  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  consult  with  a  snffi- 
cient  number  ot  their  eolleagiies;  exhorta- 
tions from  above  with  obvious  political  con- 
tent and  implications  will  only  be  followed  if 
the  ctHonels  sense  that  the  armed  forces  are 
not  called  upon  to  take  a  ptdHleal  stand 
which  In  the  pred<MniiiM>t  vraj  view  might 
be  considered  foolish,  polutlesa  or  abusive. 
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lillBtakes  In  this  game  can  b«  deadly  and  such 
matters  are  thus  taken  serlcnisly. 

Whether  any  one  mUltary  man  among 
those  In  a  position  to  speak  up  will  do  so. 
and  do  so  In  a  manner  likely  to  be  effectlTe, 
and  what  poUtleal  direction  he  would  opt 
for,  cannot  poealbly  be  gueased  in  adTance 
with  any  precision.  But  one  thing  clearly  fol- 
lows from  the  above,  namely  that  the  forces 
will  no  more  willingly  tolerate  anything 
smacking  to  them  of  passivity  directly  or  in- 
directly, but  evidently  dangerous  to  them- 
selves and  especially  to  their  unity,  than 
they  will  accept  to  follow  to  the  extreme 
Right  some  Captaln-Oeneral  calling  for  their 
support  on  what  they  would  consider  Inap- 
propriate, glaringly  Ideological,  or  simply 
selfish  grounds.  Such  a  mistake  might  be 
committed  by  one  or  other  high-ranking 
officer,  but  he  would  most  probably  find  him- 
self In  awkward  isolation,  abandoned  even  by 
officers  sharing  his  political  views  who  are 
unwUUng  to  put  the  cohesion  of  the  mlUtary 
institution  at  risk  by  Involving  It  In  a  polit- 
ical adventure. 

The  preceding  analysis  entails  a  further 
consequence,  namely  that  whoever  speaks 
up  first  and  does  so  appropriately,  thereby 
setting  the  military  body  in  motion,  auto- 
matically reduces  the  capacity  for  manoeuvre 
of  any  of  his  dissenting  peers.  The  extraor- 
dinary Importance  In  this  framework  of  tak- 
ing the  initiative  rests  on  the  fact  that 
critics  of  previous  moves  already  accepted  are 
all  too  easily  dismissed  as  being  motivated 
by  selfish  political  ambitions  and  as  being 
potentially  divisive.  This  adds  greatly  to  the 
difficulties  faced  by  anyone  attempting  a 
forecast,  since  It  is  highly  likely  that  there 
win  be  several  political  avenues  open  to  the 
armed  forces  If  ever  the  occasion  arises  for 
some  high-ranking  officer  to  speak  effectively 
on  behalf  of  the  military.  Obviously,  each 
and  any  of  these  political  avenues  would 
have  to  offer  the  armed  forces  a  possible  so- 
lution and  solid  guarantee,  but  the  choice 
of  one  over  another  could  greatly  change  the 
impact  of  the  future  of  Spanish  society  and 
Spain's  political  system.  Although  there  Is 
no  overriding  reason  why  the  Spanish  armed 
forces  should  find  a  Western-style  demo- 
cratic system  unacceptable,  such  an  avenue 
could  In  the  short  run  at  least  be  blocked  by 
one  or  another  politically  ambitious  senior 
officer  adept  at  using  the  military's  preoccu- 
pation with  the  preservation  of  unity  and 
moral  status. 

Since  the  rules  laid  down  for  Franco's  suc- 
cession establish  that  formal  power  at  least 
will  pass  on  to  Prince  Juan  Carlos,  who  la 
not  primarily  a  military  man.  much  will  de- 
pend on  what  happens  outside  the  military 
sphere  In  the  Initial  stages  of  Franco's  defini- 
tive absence.  We  must  therefore  now  turn  to 
the  wider  context  and  to  the  non-military 
protagonists  who  will  almost  certainly  have 
some  degree  of  political  initiative  In  the  new 
beginning,  and  who  must  provide  the  forces 
with  the  poeslblUty  of  shedding  the  poUUcal 
bivdena  which  rest  on  them. 

THE   CKOWN    AHD   THi:    MILTTAmT :    THE 
OOMllMUUriA    OPTION 

Prince  Juan  Carlos  has  been  appointed  to 
the  central  position.  Insofar  as  anything  ly- 
ing In  the  future  can  be  certain,  he  will  suc- 
ceed Franco  as  head  of  state.  Supposing  that 
he  wished  to  nile  the  country  along  lines 
perpetuating  as  much  as  possible  the  pres- 
ent state  of  affairs,  it  Is  unlikely  that  he 
could  avoid  taking  a  road  to  premature  re- 
tirement. For  sooner  rather  than  later  be 
would  be  bound  to  commit  one  of  various 
mistakes,  which  neither  the  Civil  Service  nor 
a  police  whose  responsiveness  will  naturally 
wane  In  proportion  to  waxing  expectations 
for  change  throughout  the  country  could 
easUy  patch  up.  The  armed  forces  would  b« 
called  upon  to  Intervene  In  the  last  resort. 
But  the  military  cannot  be  expected  for  long 


to  identify  opposition  to  the  Prince  with  op- 
position to  themselves. 

Opponents  of  the  Prince  and  hU  political 
appointees  would  not  need  to  be  endowed 
with  more  than  average  perspicacity  to  see 
what  mileage  they  could  get  out  of  the  mili- 
tary's unwillingness  to  clap  down  on  them  for 
the  Prince's  sake  alone,  and  their  resulting 
behaviour  would  In  turn  Increase  the  degree 
of  violent  repression  required.  InltlaUy,  the 
armed  forces  would  be  quite  strong  enough 
to  stop  any  process  of  democratization  at  the 
Prince's  behest,  if  he  could  but  manoeuvre 
them  into  a  position  where  they  would  feel 
compelled  to  dig  themselves  in  at  the  top. 
But  if  he  comes  to  rely  totally  on  them  for 
total  power,  they  will  soon  find  him  super- 
fluous. And  he  would  not  be  helping  himself 
by  appointing  an  all-mllltary  government, 
because  the  armed  forces  would  even  then, 
and  rightly  in  my  opinion,  perceive  the  oppo- 
sition as  opposition  to  the  Prince  and  to  the 
Prince's  government— not  to  the  army  as  an 
institution. 

The  prince  Is  an  unknown  entity  to  all 
except  perhaps  some  of  his  closest  friends. 
None  can  predict  his  Intentions  with  the 
slightest  confidence.  But  It  is  clear  where  the 
crown's  Interest  He.  Even  If  he  were  an  au- 
thoritarian at  heart.  It  is  clearly  In  the  inter- 
est ol  the  crown  that  he  should  promote 
democratization.  There  would  appear  to  be 
political  leeway  and  a  role  for  the  crown  In 
a  calculated  democratic  wager.  The  armed 
forces  have  no  particular  love  for  or  vested 
interest  In  oppression  for  its  own  sake,  and 
would  only  hold  on  to  certain  areas  of  polit- 
ical power  not  concerning  them  directly  if 
they  came  to  feel  that  dlrengagement  from 
such  areas  would  entail  a  serious  danger  of 
institutional  disintegration. 

The  Prince  wlU  need  to  gain  for  himself 
some  immediate  political  leverage  upon  his 
accession  if  he  cares  to  free  himself  from 
absolute  military  control  over  the  crown  and 
rescue  the  armed  forccj  from  such  a  hither- 
to uncharacteristic  role.  The  only  way  open 
to  him  to  get  such  leverage  is  for  him  to 
take  upon  himself — publicly  and  courage- 
ously— a  number  of  heavy  personal  responsi- 
bilities. Traditionally,  the  Spanish  armed 
forces  have  always  responded  obediently 
when  asked  by  non -military  statesmen  to 
quell  disorders  and  to  apply  military  law  and 
mlUtary  courts  against  the  excessively  un- 
ruly, as  long  as  the  poliUclans  giving  them 
such  orders  were  widely  thought  to  be  doing 
their  Job  and  to  be  taking  a  fair  part  of  the 
toll.  The  forces  knew  and  accepted  that  some 
of  the  inevitable  tasks  corresponding  to  the 
military  cog  in  the  social  and  political  ma- 
chine, as  constituted,  were  unenviable  and 
even  nasty.  Their  ideas  of  what  was  fair  and 
what  was  criminal  were  on  the  whole  In  ac- 
cordance with  those  of  the  Spanish  middle 
clarses  generally.  If  any  odium  was  Incurred, 
they  were  prepared  to  take  their  share  as  long 
as  the  politicians,  too,  boire  their  responsi- 
bilities with  fortitude. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this 
attitude  has  undergone  any  substantial 
change.  And  that  is  highly  relevant.  The 
armed  forces  are  prepared  to  repress,  even 
to  oppress,  if  they  believe  themselves  to  be 
In  a  situation  of  self-defence — like  most 
other  social  groups  when  given  half  a  chance. 
They  may  also  favour  repression  and  lend 
themselves  to  repression  when  they  feel  that 
such  Is  their  duty.  But  never  have  they 
dispassionately  defined  as  part  of  their  duty 
to  Imprison,  or  to  gag,  or  to  shed  the  blood 
of  fellow-countrymen  capriciously,  or  for 
the  sake  of  some  stubborn  or  incompetent 
despot.  The  appalling  list  of  what  can  only 
be  called  legal  and  moral  crimes  to  the  debit 
of  Franco's  regime  are  not  directly  imputable 
to  the  bulk  of  the  armed  forces  as  opposed 
to  Individual  members  thereof — any  more 
than  they  are  Imputable  to  the  bulk  of  the 
civil  service  or  the  bulk  of  the  upper  and 


middle  classes.  And  one  might  add  that  the 
same  applies  to  the  bulk  of  the  ClvU  Ouard 
and  to  the  several  police  forces.  Franco  and 
his  'political'  appointees  In  the  upper  eche- 
lons made  the  basic  dedaions.  They  made  It 
possible  for  a  reduced  number  of  henchmen 
to  carry  out  the  crimes,  to  hide  them  or 
make  them  appear  none-events,  accidental 
exceptions  or  regrettable  measures  of  Span- 
ish society's  self-defence.  When  officers,  like 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  middle-class 
civilians  above  a  certain  age,  deny  all  or 
some  of  such  facts  or  attempt  to  minimize 
them  out  of  existence,  they  do  so  sincerely 
on  the  whole.  It  may  be  wrong  of  them  to 
belittle  the  ferocity  of  their  rulers,  but  they 
simply  cannot  on  the  whole  be  suspected 
of  having  aided  and  abetted  consciously  and 
deliberately. 

The  armed  forces,  by  giving  carte  blanche 
to  Franco,  gave  him  the  power  to  hide  from 
them  all  he  needed  to  hide  In  order  to  spare 
them  the  choice  of  either  becoming  direct 
accomplices  or  of  doing  away  T"!th  a  man 
who  was  disgracing  his  uniform  In  a  way  the 
vast  majority  of  officers  would  under  no  cir- 
citmstances  have  accepted  to  imitate. 

Let  us  suppose — to  return  to  the  foresee- 
able relationship  between  the  new  monarchy 
of  Juan  Carlos  and  the  mUltary— that  when- 
ever he  becomes  the  head  of  state,  the  Prince, 
by  Inclination  or  calculation,  chooses  to  use 
the  crown  to  tip  the  scales  of  political  bal- 
ance. His  very  first  steps  in  public,  the  first 
decisions  he  announces  and  the  collaborators 
he  chooses  must  all  be  acceptable  to  the 
armed  forces.  For  if  the  forces  are  seen  to 
be  wavering  In  their  support  of  the  head  of 
state,  the  police  will  lose  credibility  and  pub- 
lic order  will  at  once  became  a  very  serious 
problem.  The  forces  know  that  their  staying 
power  is  sufficient  to  let  the  Prince  flounder 
and  sink  and  then  salvage  the  ship  of  state 
in  what  they  would  consider  good  time  since 
they  are  by  no  means  royalists  de  coeur. 
Therefore,  the  Prince  will  have  to  give  the 
forces  good  reasons  why  they  should  give  him 
their  backing.  That  will  not  be  as  easy  for 
him  as  it  Is  often  said  to  be,  since  the  vast 
allocation  of  initiative  earmarked  for  the 
Prince  by  the  established  succession  proce- 
dures will  make  him  very  patently  respon- 
sible for  the  choices  he  makes,  and  especially 
for  any  mistakes,  while  strong  popular  re- 
actions coupled  with  the  probable  demorali- 
zation of  the  police  not  accustomed  to  han- 
dling genuinely  difficult  sltiuttlons  will  focus 
the  limelight  on  the  forces  and  their  atti- 
tudes. 

TUE  PSEUDO-DEMOCaATIC  OPTION 

Were  he  to  reject  the  purely  continuitta 
avenue,  Prince  Juan  Carloe  would  be  faced 
vinth  two  broad  alternatives,  the  first  beli^' 
that  of  attempting  some  form  of  pseudo- 
democratlzatlon,  which  wotild  consist  ot 
keeping  the  flood-gates  of  full  democracy 
closed  while  allowing  sufficient  genuine  sup- 
port to  trickle  through  to  give  him  and  his 
regime  a  degree  of  Independence  from  the 
military  and  a  measure  of  bargaining  power. 
This  would  amount  to  an  attempt  at  carry- 
ing out  a  smooth  transition  from  franqutsmo 
to  a  system  where  everything  would  be  very 
much  as  before,  except  that  the  facade  would 
look  slightly  more  respectable,  with  the 
Prince  enthroned  as  head  of  state  and  some 
of  Franco's  political  appointees  of  former 
times  returned  to  positions  as  ministers  and 
high  officials,  but  this  time  under  their  own 
steam.  Understandably,  a  number  of  persons 
who  have  held  or  are  still  holding  key  posi- 
tions within  the  regime  are  enamoured  of 
such  a  proppect.  They  have  even  convinced 
some  Spaniards  and  many  foreign  Jovu-nalists 
that  that  Is  what  the  future  holds  In  store. 
The  other  alternative  would  be  full  democ- 
ratization, and  that — given  the  latitude  and 
the  longitude  and  the  fact  that  the  time 
la  the  late  aotb  century — means  tmlvtrsal 
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suffrage  and  a  Weatcm-style  democracy  In 
keeping  with  the  «tilttire  and  traditions  of 
modem  Spain.  But  let  us  first  p«uae  to  con- 
sider the  first  alternative,  that  of  a  pseudo- 
democracy. 

The  afore-mentldned  political  officials  and 
ex-offlclals  of  the  regime  who  favour  such  a 
solution,  along  with  their  ttlends  and 
partisans  In  a  few  salons  scattered  through- 
out the  country,  will  tell  you  In  all  serious- 
ness and  with  conviction  that  they  have 
made  a  momentous  discovery.  Spaniards, 
they  say,  are  so  well  fed  now  and  such 
fervent  consumers,  that  they  have  become 
altogether  tame.  Like  the  boa  on  a  hot 
afternoon  In  Africa  sleeping  off  a  delicious 
gazelle,  Spaniards  are  drowsy  and  only  too 
glad  to  ."how  gratitude  for  cars  and  washing 
machines  received.  Those  who  dream  of  con- 
tinuing in  political  office  or  of  climbing 
back  to  former  heights,  seem  to  be  looking 
forward  to  the  purely  Intellectual  challenge 
of  concocting  nimp  parliaments,  to  sum- 
moning a  few  friendly  public -spirited 
citizens  to  beautifully  stage-managed  snap 
elections,  to  obtaining  dutiful  rounds  of 
decibels  whenever  they  feel  they  could  do 
with  a  tot  of  applause.  They  keep  mentioning 
the  fact  that  nothing  startling  happened 
when  another  appointee.  Premier  Carrero 
Blanco,  was  actually  killed,  an '.  put  it  down 
to  the  political  apathy  of  present-day  Spani- 
ards. They  fancy  the  Mexican  model — a  false 
analogy  if  ever  there  was. 

Theirs  is  not  the  optimism  of  the  Innocent 
abroad.  They  are  aflllcted  with  the  blind  gul- 
UblUty  ascribed  to  the  species  of  pritenOant 
by  Beinhardt-Peter  Dozy  In  his  VUsXary  of 
the  Arabs  In  Spain,  One  need  not  suppose 
that  they  have  suddenly  come  to  yearn  for 
the  glow  of  the  people's  approbation.  Their 
attitude  reflects  a  keen  sense  that  they  might 
soon  need  to  show  some  evidence  of  politi- 
cal support  In  order  to  keep  or  recover  the 
poets  which  had  formerly  been  handed  to 
them  on  a  platter.  Tbey  arc  quite  right  In 
their  assessment  of  what  would  be  minimum 
requirements.  If  Prince  Juan  Carlos  were  to 
choose  one  or  several  of  their  nxunber  to 
form  the  first  government  of  his  reign,  since 
the  armed  forces  would  have  to  be  per- 
8\iaded  that  his  choice  was  not  arbitrary,  the 
mere  selection  of  a  favoured  camarilla. 

It  the  pritendant$  took  the  trouble  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  their  own  country's 
past  history,  they  would  remember  with 
more  concern  than  ttiey  have  hitherto  shown, 
the  telling  example  of  Frlmo  de  Blven's  still- 
born Vni6n  Patri6t1ca.  Political  mobilization 
cannot  happen  in  a  political  vacuum.  Just  as 
Kant's  pigeon  could  not  fly  without  the  air's 
resistance.  The  basic  methodological  assump- 
tion that  people  may  be  prejudiced  and  Ig- 
norant but  are  not  altogether  stupid  Is  even 
more  useful  to  the  politician  than  to  the 
historian  or  social  scientist.  There  Is  no  point 
in  holding  out  sham  rewards  for  political 
mobilization.  Mobilization  Implies  an  effort 
which  people  are  only  prepared  to  make  for 
something  tangible.  One  cannot  expect  to 
tap  it  merely  to  oil  the  machine.  The  eager 
aspirants  to  major  or  minor  political  office 
do  not  amount  to  a  political  party.  The  very 
notion  of  a  situation  where  only  approved 
candidates  are  allowed  to  measiu^  their  rela- 
tive strength  In  public  competition  Is  non- 
sensical in  our  day  and  age :  whoever  has  and 
retains  the  power  to  prevent  unwelcome  con- 
testants from  entering  the  political  arena, 
thereby  retains  control  of  the  outcome.  In 
other  words,  either  maximiim  mobilization 
Is  allowed  to  evolve  or  there  wlU  be  no 
meaningful  mobilization.  If  an  institutional 
framework  Is  set  up  to  accommodate  partial 
but  yet  genuine  mobilization,  it  will  have  to 
be  made  clear  that  those  who  get  the  most 
votes  will  get  corresponding  political  strength 
as  a  restdt— fuid  U  that  comes  about,  the 
electorate  will  respond  but  no  one  wlU  be 


able  to  prevent  It  from  moving  on  to  im- 
poetng  i^"'1*^fit^°  of  its  own  choice. 

Uberallzattoa  is  one  thing;  as  In  Btussla, 
It  can  be  taken  back  as  easily  as  It  Is  given. 
But  demoomtlBatlon  is  something  altogether 
different  a  process  not  easily  decelerated.  Un- 
eventful quasl-democratizatlon  is  not  ixw- 
sible  In  a  modem  Kuropean  context.  If  Prince 
Juan  Carlos  were  tempted  to  embark  on  such 
a  course,  he  would  soon  be  made  aware  of 
how  limited  his  options  are:  either  be  could 
hand  retrievable  ministerial  portfolios  to  men 
of  his  own  choice  but  otherwise  lacking  in 
political  substance,  or  else  he  would  have  to 
give  In  to  pressTue  for  genuine  democratiza- 
tion. The  men  of  his  choice  might  enjoy  a 
degree  of  sympathy  In  certain  narrow  areas 
of  Spanish  society,  but  that  kind  of  support 
does  not  generate  any  politically  useful  im- 
petus, and  the  Prince's  own  freedom  to  pick 
and  appoint  would  be  clearly  seen  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  armed  forces*  monopoly  of 
power,  temporarily  entrusted  to  the  head  of 
state,  but  likewise  retrievable  at  a  moment's 
notice.  In  such  circumstances,  the  composi- 
tion of  the  cabinet  would  not  really  matter; 
opposition  would  be  directed  against  the 
Prince  personally  and  the  armed  forces 
would  find  themselves  on  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma:  to  adopt  a  subservient,  royalist 
stance  or  to  withdraw  their  support,  which 
would  leave  the  Prince  in  an  untenable  posi- 
tion and  the  way  open  for  a  straight  military 
regime. 

THE   DEMOCRATIC   OPTION 

A  democratic  process  can  begin  the  mo- 
ment Prince  Juan  Carlos  is  bead  of  state, 
either  because  the  Prince  himself  directly  and 
willingly  (q;>ens  the  flood-gates,  taking  a  cal- 
culated risk,  or  else  because  they  are  pushed 
wide  open  by  the  logic  of  unmanageable 
quasl-<lemocratlo  schemes.  Whether  this 
process — If  it  is  not  blocked  Instantly  by  the 
military — starts  m  the  one  way  or  the  other 
Is  Important  In  at  least  two  obvious  ways. 
The  difference  between  the  two  alternatives 
Is  that  a  first  attempt  to  elaborate  a  kind  of 
restricted  democracy  could  easily  lead  to  dis- 
orders of  such  magnitude  that  they  would 
provoke  an  antidemocratic  military  move 
at  an  early  stage,  while  a  direct  democratic 
experiment  allowing  for  general  political  mo- 
bllliwtlon  would  make  such  a  move  more 
problematical.  In  the  short  run  at  least.  Ex- 
cept with  regard  to  military  reactions,  the 
difference  between  the  two  alternatives  main- 
ly concerns  the  future  of  the  crown  Itself: 
democrats  may  not  necessarily  be  passion- 
ate republicans,  but  if  they  see  the  King  op- 
posed to  the  advent  of  democracy,  they  will 
certainly  abandon  any  blueprint  they  might 
have  had  In  mind,  which  saw  Spain  as  a  con- 
stltutlcmal  monarchy. 

Whatever  the  circumstances,  it  is  clear 
that  a  certain  span  of  time  mxist  elapse  be- 
tween the  moment  of  the  Prince's  accession 
as  Franco's  heir  and  the  moment  of  Spain's 
first  free  elections  in  over  forty  years.  At  the 
outset  of  such  an  interim  period.  Prince  Juan 
Carlos  would  be  confronted  with  two  quite 
separate  problems.  First,  a  decision  miist  be 
taken  as  to  how  long  a  moratorium  would  be 
reqiilred  prior  to  elections.  Conventional  ar- 
rogance would  claim  that  such  a  period 
should  be  quite  long  because  people  are  so 
inexperienced.  But  if  he  allows  too  long  a 
time  span,  even  If  his  commitment  to  sub- 
sequent elections  is  firm  and  public,  the 
prince  would  still  have  to  cope  with  most  of 
the  problems  which  would  beset  the  authori- 
tarian solution  described  earlier  in  this  ar- 
ticle. Modem  media  permit  a  rapid  and  ex- 
tensive transmission  of  views,  personalities 
and  programmes.  Any  extension  of  the  pre- 
election moratorium  beyond  three  or  four 
months  would  appear  self-seeking  and  make 
the  public  suspect  the  intentions  ot  a  head 
of  state  whose  origins  cannot,  after  all,  In- 
spire total  confidence  In  his  democratic  com- 
mitment. Moreover,  in  the  course  of  a.  longer 


period,  certain  decisions  with  long  term  ef- 
fects In  the  economic  and  social  spheres 
would  have  to  be  taken,  and  If  they  had  to 
be  taken  by  a  handplcked  provisional  gov- 
ernment, some  partisan  colouring  would  be 
bound  to  rub  off  on  the  crown,  which  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  Prince's  chances  of  ever 
being  accepted  as  a  constitutional  monarch 
above  party-politics. 

The  seoond  problem  clamouring  to  be 
solved  inunedlately  after  the  transfer  of 
power  to  the  Prince  Is  a  simpler  one  if  it  has 
been  considered  well  in  advance.  When  it 
comes  to  assembling  the  caretaker  govern- 
ment appointed  to  take  charge  until  the  first 
elections,  wUl  preference  be  given  to  well- 
known  ex-jranquistas,  to  candidates  short- 
listed by  various  groups  representing  a  wide 
political  spectrum,  or  to  a  purely  'technical' 
team  of  notables?  The  relative  merits  of  the 
three  t>oesibUltles  are  directly  related  to  the 
expected  lifespan  of  such  a  government.  One 
can  only  surmise  that  the  first  of  the  three 
would  prove  the  most  dangerous;  we  shall 
return  to  this  point  and  discuss  It  in  some 
detail  further  along;  the  seoond  would  be 
fraught  with  all  the  well-known  problems  of 
provisional  coalition  governments,  where 
governments,  where  cabinet  soldarlty  Is  vir- 
tually Impossible  in  practice.  The  third  op- 
tion— if  the  period  prior  to  an  election  is 
brief — would  appear  the  least  dangerous  from 
the  crown's  point  of  view  and  the  most  likely 
to  guarantee  a  genuinely  democratic  out- 
come; furthermore,  if  the  Prince  were  to  take 
It  upon  himself  to  act  as  'Prime  Minister'  of 
Biich  a  government  of  notables,  after  having 
committed  himself  irrevocably  to  firmly 
scheduled  elections,  he  would  thereby  give 
notice  of  his  determination  to  preside  impar- 
tially over  the  election  campaign  and  could 
expect  to  be  believed — and  respected. 

Let  us  now  proceed  from  the  analysis  oI 
how  democratization  might  come  about  to  an 
assessment  of  whether,  in  the  light  of  what 
we  know,  democratic  institutions  are  likely 
to  take  root,  and  of  what  Spain  might  then 
look  like. 

debiocbact:  tbx  lxtt 

Though  one  cannot^  of  course,  be  certain 
of  particulars  the  general  proqiecte  of  the 
Left  would  appear  fairly  predictable.  One  has 
some  idea  of  what  will  be  the  major  forces 
and  what  they  will  tend  to  do.  Tb»  working 
classes  will  emerge  fitxn  the  yean  of  Franco- 
ism  with  their  own  workers'  commissions. 
These  are  effective  factory-baaed  organiza- 
tlona,  and  Communist  Party  members  prob- 
ably constitute  the  largest  single  element 
within  t^em.  But  they  do  not  In  any  way 
control  the  commissions  nationwide.  The 
commissions  will  provide  an  experienced,  bat- 
tle-tried and  highly  militant  trade  union 
leadership,  which  will  almost  certainly  give 
rise  quickly  to  a  stnmg  trade  union  move- 
ment averse  to  excessive  interference  from 
p<flitical  parties  including  the  Communist 
Party  iteelf. 

The  Communist  Party,  of  coiu-se.  Is  the 
most  talked  about  among  the  political  for- 
mations on  the  Left.  In  spite  of  ite  anti-revo- 
lutionary role  during  the  Civil  War  and  of 
the  confusing  policies  propounded  by  Its 
present  Secretary  General,  it  has  attracted 
under  clandestlnlty  an  luiknown  number  of 
committed  revolutionaries.  Historical  anal- 
ogles  and  the  party's  own  publications  sug- 
gest two  very  different  scenarios  which  ap- 
pear to  be  about  equally  plausible. 

According  to  one  scenario,  which  Is  full  of 
remiuiscences  of  what  the  Spanish  socialists 
experienced  in  the  1930s,  the  present  Secre- 
tai-y-Oeneral  of  the  SCP  will  certalrdy  not 
be  able  to  stick  for  long  to  the  bland,  for- 
giving line  he  now  publicly  advocates.  The 
present  strategy  of  offering  to  collaborate 
along  reformist  lines  even  with  the  regime's 
own  transhumant  poUtleians  and  of  toler- 
ance towards  all  comers  Is  only  possible  be- 
cause he  is  willing  and  able  to  deal  intoler- 
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»ntly  with  dissidents  wltbln  the  party.  But 
If  the  party  grows  rapidly,  as  it  surely  will, 
when  It  eoaerges  Into  legality.  It  may  take 
some  time  before  reformist  attitudes  can  be 
Altered  downwards  and  before  discipline  can 
be  imposed.  Faced  in  the  first  Instance  with 
the  alternative  of  heading  a  large  extremist 
party  or  a  tiny  reformist  organization  unat- 
tractive both  to  revolutionaries  because  of 
Its  reformism  and  to  reformists  because  ol 
Its  revolutionary  overtones,  the  Secretary- 
General,  for  all  his  bureaucratic  skills,  will 
be  pushed  by  his  own  cadres  and  followers 
towards  the  former  alternative.  The  catalytic 
role  played  in  this  process  by  thovisands  of 
skilled  and  dedicated  mlUtanU  of  the  now 
atomized  non-anarchist  extra-parliamentary 
Left  could  be  very  significant. 

But  another  plausible  scenario  exists, 
which  precludes  the  former,  and  which  has 
been  exemplified  recently  in  Portugal.  Ac- 
cording to  this  version  of  virhat  might  hap- 
pen, the  reformist  line  and  cadre  discipline 
propounded  by  the  Secretary -General  Is 
bound  to  attract  large  numbers  of  oppor- 
tunists along  with  genuine  converts  through 
the  front  door,  many  of  whom  come  from 
the  tertiary  sector  of  the  economy,  while  old- 
time  revolutionary  militants  quietly  aban- 
don the  CP  through  the  back  door  to  Join 
the  extra-parliamentary  Manilst  Left  or  the 
anarchists.  If  the  party  continues  to  pursue 
a  policy  of  maximum  Infiltration  In  the  civil 
service  and  the  media,  that  process  will  be 
accelerated  until  the  infiltration  of  the  party 
by  opportunistic  careerists  begins  seriously 
to  sap  Its  strength.  The  party's  apparent 
ubiquitous  character  would  then  be  a  token 
of  its  isolation  from  the  revolutionary  work- 
ing class. 

Anarcho-syndicalism  l.s  almost  certainly 
bound  to  eome  back  in  a  democratic  Spain 
tinder  one  form  or  another  and  forcefully. 
The  methods  to  which  the  workers'  commis- 
sions are  accustomed  are  very  much  akin  to 
the  traditional  anarcho-syndicalist  practice, 
and  the  Spanish  movement  has  a  record  of 
efficient  decentralized  organization  under 
conditions  of  liberal  government.  The  Ilght- 
heartedness  with  which  prospects  of  a  return 
of  anarchist  Influence  among  Spanish  work- 
ers are  usually  shrugged  off  Is  astonishing. 
Even  If  the  anarchist  movement  has  lost 
most  of  its  organization  in  the  years  of 
Prancoism,  It  has  a  bottomless  mine  of  po- 
litical capital  In  the  form  of  past  heroism 
and  performance,  which  experience  tells  us 
will  be  quickly  remembered  if  and  where  Its 
record  and  traditions  were  really  forgotten. 

The  reemergence  of  anarchism  is  likely  to 
radicalize  working-class  politics,  but  para- 
doxically It  U  at  the  same  time  likely  to 
have  a  stabilizing  effect  In  the  short  term: 
the  anarchists  do  not  have  the  reputation 
of  being  infiltrators  or  putschlsts,  and  any- 
one who  care  to  find  o\it  that  It  Is  precisely 
because  of  their  deep  revolutionary  commit- 
ment that  they  refuse  even  to  attempt  to 
seize  power  with  Blanqulste  or  bolshevik' 
methods.  Since  they  are  unlikely  to  organize 
In  the  short  run  m<M-e  than  a  large  minority 
of-  the  overall  working  class,  they  are  un- 
likely to  provoke  on  the  Right  unwarranted 
panic  or  imminent  revolutionary  takeover  at 
every  moment  of  crisis. 

Although  It  1»  difficult  to  say  what  its 
composition  will  tiu-n  out  to  be  In  terms  of 
class,  one  can  expect  to  see  a  sizeable  Social- 
ist Party  emerge.  Its  leaders  will  probably 
have  more  opportunities  than  anyone  else 
on  the  Left  for  making  mistakes  which  could 
be  disastrous  for  them  and  for  democracy — 
but  at  least  they  now  can  look  to  (and  may 
be  able  to  fcdlow  If  there  is  an  appropriate 
Right)  the  example  of  the  Portuguese  So- 
cialist Party's  endeavours  since  the  April 
1974  Revolution,  as  an  alternative  to  the 
Chilean  model  which  has  led  to  Pinochet. 
Spanish  socialists  will  have  to  be  lucid, 
courageotis  and  Intelligent  If  ttiejr  do  not 


want  to  remit  ad  calendas  a  fruitful  future 
for  themselves.  Their  Ingrained  auti-com- 
munlsm,  born  of  painful  experience,  will 
probably  help  them  to  stay  on  course  and 
to  avoid  hasty  alliances  which  merely  create 
an  illusion  of  strength. 

Given  the  acuity  of  regional  problems  in 
Spain,  the  Intense  centralization  of  the  last 
few  decades  and  the  uses  made  by  successive 
Franco  governments  of  8u;h  centralization, 
we  can  expect  to  see  a  radlcallaatlon  of  a 
great  proportion  of  the  middle  classes  on 
the  periphery  of  the  country,  reminiscent  of 
and  with  all  the  ambiguities  inherent  in 
movemenU  of  a  populist  character.  Catalan 
and  Basque  nationalisms  would  not  be  the 
only  movements  with  these  characteristics — 
all  the  Spanish  regions  have  grievances  bom 
of  centralism  to  air.  and  all  but  the  Cas- 
tllians  ( who  will  obviously  have  to  find  some 
other  banner)  are  already  showing  signs  of 
militant  regionalism. 

The  nationalists  represent  the  most  ob- 
vious and  Inuuedlate  danger  to  democratic 
developments  because,  things  being  what 
they  are,  they  cannot  help  but  arouse  sus- 
picion In  the  armed  forces.  This  Is  an  Inbuilt 
seed  of  conflict,  Independent  of  whether  na- 
tionalist alms  are  short-term  or  long-term. 
Independent  of  how  legalistic  may  be  their 
approach.  Profanations  of  the  Spanish  ban- 
ner. Insults  to  the  military,  hollow  threats 
to  seize  Independence  forthwith,  could  be 
the  corollary  of  Intense  political  feelings  and 
campaigns  in  certain  regions  where  the  par- 
ticularly flagrant  cultural  oppression,  over 
and  above  the  measure  dealt  out  by  Franco 
to  other  parts  of  Spain,  is  very  deeply  re- 
sented. It  is  unlikely  that  an  army  with  vast 
resources  for  reaction  would  quietly  tolerate 
such  affronts. 

Even  some  terrorism,  nationalist  or  other- 
wise, would  probably  be  less  of  an  Irritant  to 
the  armed  forces,  for  some  time  at  least.  Of 
course,  the  main  unanswerable  question 
concerning  the  forces  is  to  what  degree  their 
Inexperience  of  democracy— which  they  share 
with  all  Spaniards— will  make  them  mis- 
construe the  situation  and  the  seriousness  of 
threats  to  them  or  to  the  territorial  Integrity 
of  Spain.  An  army  such  as  the  Spanish  army 
has  considerable  resilience  and  can  afford  to 
remain  cool;  only  the  military  themselves 
could  destroy  the  army  in  the  short  run.  As 
for  territorial  armed  secession  of  certain  re- 
gions, that  Is  simply  out  of  the  question  In 
the  context  of  contemporary  Spain  and  con- 
temporary Europe.  But  at  what  point  might 
not  the  military  mistake  disorder  for  a  pow- 
er vacuum — two  things  so  different  and  yet 
so  often  held  to  be  synonymous? 

Initially,  and  for  a  relatively  protracted 
period,  there  Is  bound  to  be  considerable  so- 
cial entropy  in  Spain.  Not  necessarily  in  the 
form  of  grave  disturbance  of  public  order, 
though  there  wUl  probably  be  Instances  of 
that  too.  Rather,  a  high  degree  of  disorga- 
nization and  stridency  must  be  expected  to 
surface  at  the  beginning  of  a  democratic 
process.  We  may  expect  political  and  social 
mechanisms  to  be  affected  at  least  as  pro- 
foundly as  has  happened  in  Portugal,  as  a 
result  of  the  overall  contemporary  scepticism 
concerning  a  number  of  abstractions,  which 
have  traditionally  played  a  significant  role 
In  cementing  modem  society.  As  first  evi- 
denced massively  in  Prance  in  May  1968,  and 
then  In  Portugal,  the  degree  to  which  con- 
ceptual constructs  such  as  legitimacy,  au- 
thority, work  discipline,  and  duty  have  lost 
their  previous  driving  force  can  be  very 
great  In  Western  societies,  regardless  of  the 
alms  purstied.  Until  recently,  authority  was 
more  often  challenged  than  considered  an 
empty  notion,  and  people  at  work  did  not 
think  of  denying  that  they  had  a  clearly 
defined  set  of  duties.  In  situations  such  as 
the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  Portugal, 
it  was  reasonable  to  expect  a  push  In  salaries 
and  an  Itiorease  In  the  negotiating  capability 


of  workers  and  wage-earners  generally;  leaa 
foreseeable  was  the  almost  total  collapM  of 
discipline,  e.g.  on  the  factory  floor,  in  offices 
of  all  kinds,  and  the  demise  of  respect  for 
authority  as  distinct  from  rear  of  authority. 
The  collapse  of  these  and  other  abstrac- 
tions, and  of  the  ensuing  norms  for  behav- 
iour, need  not  produce  effects  that  are  drama- 
tically dangerous,  because  Individuals  do  not 
discard  the  sense  of  their  short-term  Inter- 
ests and  are  usually  acting  within  the  context 
of  an  established  framework  which  gives 
effectiveness  to  their  aggreg^d  claims.  But 
the  effects  can  be  very  great  In  situations 
and  at  times  when  these  conceptions  can  no 
longer  be  relied  upon,  whUe  there  is  still  a 
total  absence  of  broadly  based  grass-roots 
political  organizations.  This  lack  was  of 
course  In  Portugal — and  would  be  in  Spain— 
the  result  of  the  previous  repression  of  any 
attempts  to  organize. 

Its  limnedlate  foreseeable  consequences  >n 
Spain  are  likely  to  be  similar  to  those  found 
now  In  Portugal,  i.e.  that  In  the  absence  of 
effectively  local  middlemen  and  political 
brokers,  minor  local  grievances  cannot  easily 
find  a  quick  solution  and  the  immediate 
common  Interest  of  people  In  similar  situa- 
tions cannot  be  first  discussed  and  then  de- 
fended with  coincidental  behaviour.  Under 
such  circumstances,  people  take  to  the 
streets  in  order  to  attract  the  government's 
attention.  Also,  In  such  situations  it  be- 
comes increasingly  hard  for  people  to  foctis 
their  sense  of  grievance  in  ways  that  allow 
for  quick,  concerted  and  effective  political 
action.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  produces  an 
atmosphere  of  economic  insecurity,  lends  an 
ungraspable  fluidity  to  political  formations, 
delays  the  crystallization  of  organizational 
and  social  cleavages  and  of  a  hierarchy  of 
issues;  although  all  talk  a  language  under- 
stood by  their  fellows,  concerns  are  frag- 
mented to  such  an  extent  that  no  one  lis- 
tens for  long  to  anyone,  questions  remain 
unanswered  or  answers  are  found  Inappro- 
priate. 

This  Tower  of  Babel  effect  cannot  last  for 
any  great  length  of  time.  The  major  political 
actors  and  reference  groups  necessarily 
emerge  after  a  few  months  as  permanent 
features  in  the  landscape,  organizations  grow 
their  roots  and  become  effective,  while  cer- 
tain issues  force  themselves  to  the  fore,  to 
a  position  where  there  Is  at  least  some  agree- 
ment about  the  urgency  to  give  them  prior- 
ity as  subjects  for  negotiation.  Such  a  Jour- 
ney is  fraught  with  hazards  and  the  arsenal 
of  familiar  time  bombs  left  behind  by  long- 
lasting  dictatorships  makes  the  first  part  of 
the  Journey  the  most  perilous. 

Viability  will  depend  on  more  things  than 
can  be  listed  or  know  in  advance,  but  one 
clear  requirement  stands  out  already,  one 
sine  qua  non  condition,  if  the  trip,  once  un- 
dertaken, is  not  to  end  in  a  bloody  massacre. 
It  is  to  the  Right  that  we  must  look,  because 
that  is  where  It  Is  located. 

DEMOcaAcr:  the  kioht 
When  observers  now  look  towards  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  political  spectrum,  they  see 
practically  nothing  there  but  a  number  of 
ex-Pranco  ministers  who  put  themselves  for- 
ward as  candidates  for  the  leadership  of  the 
Right,  should  a  truly  democratic  system 
emerge  in  Spain  after  all.  It  is  understand- 
able that  they  should  be  so  keen  to  play 
that  part  and  equally  understandable  that 
they  appear  to  have  no  rivals.  TTie  passage 
of  time  has  eliminated  obvious  past  alter- 
native leaders  either  physically  or  at  least 
politically,  and  the  parties  are  gone,  along 
with  the  leaders.  Perhaps  the  very  nature 
of  what  we  may  broadly  call  liberal  parties 
precludes  them  from  surviving  long  In  con- 
ditions of  total  clandestlnlty.  They  <lo  not 
have  the  kind  of  long-term  strategies  which 
demand  underground  organizations  or  make 
tmderground  activities^  meaningful  or  indeed 
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possible.  A  dictatorship  such  as  Ftanco's 
turns  such  liberals  Into  tofdated  individuals, 
in  exile  by  choice  or  of  necessity,  or  else  pub- 
licly silent  residents  tnalde  Spain,  Internal 
exiles  who  In  an  indlvVIual  cepftcl^  help 
(and  sometimes  Join)  opposition  groups  to 
their  left,  or  who  simply  withdraw  in  disgust 
and  criticize.  Their  names  are  not  widely 
known  and  they  do  not  usually  have  a  pre- 
cise party  tag,  whose  luminous  past  Is  appre- 
ciated after  so  many  years  in  the  wilderness. 

But  this  Is  not  8\ifflcient  to  prevent  their 
reappearance.  The  people  who  have  refrained 
from  any  contact,  «r  at  least  from  super- 
fluous or  clearly  political  contact  with  the 
dictator  and  his  political  appointees,  have 
behind  them,  for  them,  one  and  a  half  cen- 
turies of  Spanish  history  and  the  Weltan- 
schauung of  Western  Europe.  These  are  con- 
siderable assets.  But  they  have  more:  expe- 
diency, if  nothing  else,  will  oblige  the  Span- 
ish Right-wing  middle  classes  and  big  busi- 
ness in  a  democratic  Spain  to  drop  publicly, 
to  detach  themselves  visibly  from  all  those 
tarred  with  the  brush  of  having  accepted 
office  from  Franco. 

That  so  many  in  the  upper  economic  strata 
of  Spain  and  a  few  among  the  middle  class 
should  at  this  time  take  the  side  of  such 
exappolntees  Is  quite  unsurprising:  they 
think  that  democracy  is  around  the  corner 
and  fear  a  situation  where  they  will  be  con- 
fronted with  an  organizational  vacuum  on 
the  Right,  a  power  vacuum  at  the  top  and  a 
strong  and  well-organized  Left.  But  the  re- 
gime will  not  fall  saddenly  as  a  result  of  a 
push  from  below.  The  armed  forces  are  there, 
intact,  to  prevent  any  takeover  of  the  state. 
The  change  of  regime  may  become  inevitable 
once  elections  are  announced,  and  much 
may  happen  In  the  cotmtry  at  large  before 
elections;  but  a  caietaker  government  will 
most  probably  not  want  to,  and  at  any  rate 
will  almost  certainly  not  be  able  to  upset  the 
country's  underlying  administrative  and  eco- 
nomic system  deliberately  and  fundamen- 
tally. This  means  that  the  natural  Right,  so 
to  speak,  will  have  time  to  choose  its  leaders, 
and  to  pick  them  from  amongst  candidates 
most  likely  to  be  effective. 

This  time,  unUke  what  i^iplled  at  the  time 
of  the  Spanish  Second  Republic,  when  the 
Church  was  wholeheartedly  committed  to  the 
most  reactionary  and  uncompromising  atti- 
tude and  when  it  offered  the  oaly  nation- 
wide, effective  political  organization  which 
the  Right  could  resort  to,  no  institutions  of 
similar  magnitude  and  significance  exist  with 
a  similar  commitment  to  persuading  the 
middle-class  Right  that  It  needs  policies  and 
a  leader  as  anti-democratic  and  hostile  to 
liberalism  as  the  CEDA's  programme  and  Oil 
Bobles.  This  time  holders  of  such  views  wUl 
not  be  able  to  persuade  any  Western  coun- 
try of  their  respectabUity.  The  general  phi- 
losophy of  liberal  democracy  will  provide  the 
only  ready-made  set  of  political  conceptions 
available  to  the  Right.  I  am  not  only  saying 
that  after  a  democratic  start  much  of  the 
middle  class  will  find  it  relatively  easy  to 
adjust  to  the  more  agreeable  and  dlgnifyhig 
aspects  of  freedom  and  democracy.  I  am  also 
saying  that  it  wlU  see  the  need  for  and  the 
obvious  advantages  of  participating  actively 
In  the  democratic  process,  so  as  not  to  leave 
all  to  Ite  opponents;  and  that  it  wlU  there- 
fore need  some  Instant  global  Ideology  be- 
cause familiar  ideologies  implicitly  help  peo- 
ple to  understand  much  that  Is  and  must 
remain  unspoken  in  day-to-day  political  in- 
tercourse, where  everything  cannot  be  ex- 
plained all  the  time,  and  where  outside  some 
accepted  Ideological  framework  separate  ac- 
tions often  become  distressingly  meaning- 
less isolated  facts. 

The  liberal  Ideology,  its  categories  and  ar- 
ticulation, are  widely  known  to  the  E^aanlsh 
middle  classes — the  regime  Itself  had  to 
resort  frequently  to  making  use  thereof,  after 
the  complete  failure  of  its  own  Initial  at- 
tempt to  Impose  an  {Jternatlve  conception. 


Democratic  liberalism  does  not  demand  from 
its  outward  adherents  that  they  should  be 
forgetftil  of  their  interests,  nor  ttat  they 
should  be  on  the  Left — It  recognlees  quite 
clearly  tbtA  the  revolution  Is  the  revolution- 
ary's business,  not  the  conservative's.  Demo- 
cratic liberalism  does  not  even  demand  pro- 
found democratic  and  liberal  conviction  of 
its  outward  adherents.  It  Is  considered  suffi- 
cient that  they  accept  to  play  the  game  prag- 
matically according  to  such  rtiles.  Whether 
the  Spanish  middle  classes  will  become  en- 
thusiasts of  that  game  Is  beside  the  point 
here.  The  relevant  point  now  ia  this:  for 
the  foreseeable  future  there  Is  no  other  dem- 
ocratic game  to  play  in  Western  Europe;  if 
there  is  to  be  a  democracy,  refusal  to  abide 
by  certain  rules  in  the  name  of  some  other 
set  of  rules  would  be  disadvantageous  to  the 
conservative  classes,  even  playing  the  game 
with  the  stated  Intention  at  toeaklng  the 
rules  whenever  possible  would  amount  to  a 
self-imposed  handicap  for  the  conservative 
sectors  who.  would  thereby  lose  any  chance 
of  finding  the  allies  they  might  and  probably 
would  need.  Once  this  Is  realized,  it  Is  clear 
that  such  sectors,  however  opportunistic 
their  moves,  will  need  leaders  who  have  a 
different  image  from  the  one  projected  by 
Franco's  ex-appointees. 

Why?  The  answer  Is  simple.  A  free  press 
(which  none  can  prevent  from  coming  into 
being  unless  he  aiao  has  the  power  to  prevent 
elections  and  uses  it)  will  be  pouring  our 
dally  accounts  of  the  turpitudes  of  the  ancien 
regime.  Every  Injustice  and  every  violence 
suffered  in  the  past  decades  will  be  news. 
Documents  will  be  published — they  have 
been  treasiued  for  years  for  Just  such  a 
moment;  witnesses  will  accuse — they  remem- 
ber. Antl-fasclsm  will  be  the  omnipresent 
ralljrlng  cry.  The  many  members  of  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  who  are  now  much  richer 
than  they  were  when  Franco  came  to  power 
may  owe  part  of  their  wealth  to  social  In- 
equaUtles  perpettiated  by  the  Spanish  regime 
over  and  above  what  is  considered  inevitable 
or  acceptable  in  other  Western  countries. 
But  most  of  them  will  feel  that  they  worked 
hard  for  what  they  gained,  and  even  those 
who  may  have  set  their  own  moral  standards 
aside  in  order  to  obtain  or  preserve  what  they 
have  accumulated  imder  Franco  will  be  able 
to  say  without  lying  that  they  were  never 
asked  their  opinion — and  to  think  sincerely 
that  they  never  did  anything  wrong  them- 
selves. 

The  regime  may  have  provided  a  cosy  eco- 
nomic environment  for  them — ^but  most  will 
genuinely  be  able  to  believe  that  they  were 
not  the  ones  who  set  or  exacted  themselves 
the  price  from  those  who  suffered.  Many 
WlU  come  to  think  that  they  too  paid  an  un- 
acceptable price.  In  cultviral  and  moral  terms 
If  not  in  economic  terms.  Will  they  suddenly 
become  the  active  defenders  of  the  dictator 
and  the  dictator's  men  when  the  former  is 
gone  and  the  latter  have  become  a  handi- 
cap? Notice  that  more  would  be  required 
from  the  volunteer  defenders  than  effusions 
of  gratitude  and  Identlflcatlon  with  power; 
adopting  such  an  attlude  could  be  very 
costly  and  the  torrent  of  suddenly  available 
information  about  what  the  regime  really 
stood  for  behind  the  glitter  would  have 
meanwhile  robbed  them  of  their  innocence. 

The  Right  will  need  leaders  with  personal 
authority,  who  will  be  able  to  take  a  tough 
stand  without  being  immediately  suspected 
of  trying  to  bring  back  the  past  or  of  hiding 
their  own  past,  who  will  not  make  it  simply 
unthinkable  for  the  centre  and  the  reformist 
Left  to  consider  tactical  alliances  with  the 
Right,  who  will  be  able  to  talk  to  Journalists 
because  they  were  demonstrably  not  instru- 
mental in  censoring  or  imprisoning  those 
selfsame  Journalists  some  time  previously, 
who  will  be  able  to  sit  at  a  negotiating  table 
with  trade  unionists,  because  they  were  never 
compronUaed  with  those  who  ocmdemned 
labour  leaders  to  prison  for  attempting  to 


organize,  not  terrorist  groups,  but  straight- 
forward, peaceful  trade  unions.  Leaders  who 
will  be  heeded  when  they  personally  draw 
the  line  between  those  on  the  ooe  hand  who 
from  political  positions  and  in  the  exercise 
of  political  functions  held  the  country  hos- 
tage and  all  those  on  the  other  hand  who 
did  not  give  the  orders,  who  cotild  not  choose 
what  orders  they  received,  who  could  not 
disobey  without  risking  harm  to  themselves 
or  to  their  families.  Leailers  who  will  not  be 
suspected  by  the  Left  of  being  Involved  with 
the  organized  and  violent  extreme  Bight  for 
uuavowed  persMial  reasons,  nor  suspected 
by  their  own  followers  of  being  soft  on  the 
revolutionary  Left  in  exchange  for  sUence 
about  themselves.  Leadov  who  can  demand 
discipline  from  the  anned  forces  and  the 
police  and  demand  that- their  legitimate  place 
in  a  modem  Western  society  be  respected — 
leaders,  in  short,  who  on  account  of  their 
record  will  not  be  sensed  by  all  to  be  seeking 
confrontation.  In  other  words,  the  leadership 
of  the  Right  must  be  openly,  committedly 
and  credibly  'antifascist'. 

For  this  role  the  political  appointees  of 
the  Franco  regime  can  obviously  not  qualify. 
At  present  they  m^y  think,  rig^tiy,  that 
many  ugly  things  that  went  on  when  they 
were  sitting  on  the  footstools  of  power  are 
the  secrets  of  an  inner  circle,  but  such  secrets 
tend  to  emerge.  They  may  fert  that  some  of 
the  accusatiicMis  that  already  are  or  will  be 
formulated  against  them  are  overstated — but 
who  will  waste  precious  time  and  effort  to 
defend  them  on  a  political  platform?  Those 
who  ar^  not  guilty  of  any  acts  proscribed 
by  the  laws  of  the  regime  they  served  may 
take  comfort  from  this,  and  indeed  that  may 
protect  them  against  future  prosecution,  but 
more  will  be  required  from  men  presenting 
themselves  as  practising  politicians.  As  a 
group,  they  will  be  accused  of  having  in- 
dulged with  fervour  In  all  the  pleasures  and 
opportunities  offered  by  total  power,  in  all 
but  one — and  that  is  clemency.  They  will 
not  even  be  able  to  claim  with  the  slightest 
conviction  that  they  were  possessed  by  some 
great  idea,  some  grand  design.  Neither  will 
they  be  able  to  defend  themselves  by  saying 
that  what  they  did  was  customary  in  the 
constitutional  Spain  of  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers  where,  in  case  anyone  needs  to 
be  reminded,  politicians  did  not  become  rich 
in  oflice,  where  generals  and  other  officers 
never  killed  other  generals  except  on  the 
field  of  battle,  where  trade  unions  were  left 
well  alone  while  they  did  not  launch  violent 
revolutionary  movements  and  where  the  po- 
litical police  did  not  nutke  a  habit  of  tising 
torture. 

Some  of  the  political  hopefuls  left  over 
from  the  past  may  even  now  be  g(Hng 
through  history  books  In  search  for  worse 
examples  of  repression  than  they  may  be 
called  upon  to  account  for;  but  whatever 
the  background,  they  will  fall  to  wring  benev- 
olence from  those  who  will  choose  to  blame 
them  for  the  kind  of  activities  repressed  by 
them  or  their  colleagues.  Some  may  even 
have  felt  that  they  served  their  God  and 
country  well  while  in  office,  and  that  may 
be  true  in  certain  cases,  but  If  they  really 
failed  to  see  what  it  was  their  Job  to  see  and 
prevent,  they  will  be  Ill-advised  to  try  and 
resume  public  life,  because  th^  will  then 
be  asked  why  on  earth  they  stayed  on  in  the 
ministries  with  some  of  their  more  notorious 
colleagues  and  they  will  not  be  able  to  reply 
that  they  had  been  put  there  by  the  Im- 
placable logic  of  a  political  rapport  de  forces, 
asked  to  stay  on  by  a  sector  of  Spanish  opin- 
ion, which  Is  the  only  satislactory  Justifica- 
tion hi  such  cases.  They  may  hope  to  con- 
vince the  Right  that  they  are  lndiq>ensible 
because  they  are  experienced — an  argument 
that  will  fall  on  barren  ground  becatue  every- 
one knows  that  It  is  quite  a  different  matter 
to  boss  people  around  under  a  dictatorship 
or  to  govern  in  a  democracy,  ao  that  their 
experience  is  not  likely  to  be  of  much  use. 
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and  alao  because  Spain  has  all  the  lawyers, 
civil  engineers,  tax  specialists  and  cadres  she 
needs.  They  may  p<^nt  out  finally  that  they 
turned  against  Franco  well  before  the  last 
moment — hot  they  wiu  hear  in  reply  that 
many  a  misguided  opportunist  has  t\imed 
his  coat  prematurely,  at  least  since  news  of 
the  battle  of  Stalingrad  reached  Spain,  that 
they  have  few  If  any  scars  to  show  and  that 
their  very  latest  attempt  to  prolong  their 
political  life  could  be  held  against  them  as 
evidence  of  second  thoughts.  Some  will  per- 
haps admit  mistakes  and  apologize  more  or 
less  humbly— If   it   is   forgiveness  they  are 
after,  they  may  get  satisfaction,  but  let  them 
not  expect  too  much:   If  they  are  Ignored, 
they  should  try  not  to  complain,  leet  they  be 
reminded  that  the  regime  they  nerved  was 
not  known  for  forgiving  anyone  on  any  ac- 
count whatsoever. 

Credible,  committed,  conservative  but 
'antifascist'  leaders  of  the  Right  wlU  emerge 
If  a  democratic  avenue  Is  open  to  them.  A 
preoccupation  with  effectiveness  will  coin- 
cide with  moral  feelings  among  conservative* 
throughout  the  land,  who  will  be  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  back  such  men. 

Kren  within  the  circles  now  orbiting 
around  the  transhumants  who  play  the  lib- 
eral democratic  card,  ambitious  young  men 
will  rMliae  that  turning  against  their  pres- 
ent leaders  will  be  one  way  of  accelerating 
upward  mobiUty  in  the  leadership  stakes. 
The  logic  of  the  situation  Is  inescapable: 
anyone,  but  anyone  can  properly  and  profita- 
bly aocuM  the  top  men  of  a  dictatorship  that 
has  paaaed  away  of  having  misused  power, 
since  power  was  a  monopoly  of  the  dictator- 
ship and  its  servants.  They  alone  are  sitting 
In  that  particular  glasshouse.  They  are  con- 
demned to  wandering  pointlessly  across  the 
political  stage,  shunned  by  all,  with  coUec- 
tlve  memories  of  the  past  attracting  only 
unwelcome  attention,  like  the  lepers'  bells 
of  old,  but  Irremovable.  Only  a  tempest  can 
give  such  men  another  chance. 

None  should  expect  the  present  regime  to 
allow  unblemished  prospective  leaders  of  the 
Right  to  emerge  in  its  lifetime.  They  would 
need  to  name  names,  to  level  precise  personal 
charges,  to  be  totally  uncompromising,  and 
though  the  regime  may  appear  to  be  totter- 
ing. It  is  far  from  powerless  to  stop  such  at- 
tacks and  not  suicidal  enough  to  allow  them. 
But  there  should  be  no  doubt  in  anyone's 
mind  that  even  the  long  civic  drought  of 
franqulsmo  has  been  unable  to  destroy  the 
potential  for  leadership  among  those  who 
have  stood  aloof.  Their  moral  scruples  are 
compatible  with  a  determination  to  be  firm 
when  necessary  and  as  firm  as  necessary.  If 
Iron  bars  and  fences  cannot  be  dispensed 
with  in  the  armoury  of  government,  they  are 
determined  to  use  them  to  keep  tre^assers 
off  a  few  dangerous  and  thus  forWdden  areas, 
rather  than  to  herd  millions  and  generations 
of  their  cotmtrymen  into  one  large,  cramped 
cage.  They  wUl  constitute  a  key  element  in 
making  democracy  viable  In  Spain,  because 
both  the  majority  of  the  Right  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Left  can,  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture, find  enough  that  Is  attractive  in  a  lib- 
eral-democratic Spain  to  imderstand  that 
they  have  a  conmton  Interest  In  at  least  the 
survival  of  the  democratic  system. 


Mr.  Vawik.  for  5  minutes,  today, 
Mr,  MATSimAGA,  for  5  minutes,  today 
Mr.  DioGS,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  EiLBEXG,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Braoemas,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial notwithstanding  an  estimated  cost 
of  $1,859. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Coh£n;  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Sbbilius  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McKiNNSY. 

Mr.  McClory. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Harris  >  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  KSUIGER. 

Mr.  Nowak  in  10  Instances. 
Mr.  RooiNO. 

Mr.  Vanix  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Teagux  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Ullmah  In  five  instances. 
Mr.  Lkhxan. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California  In  three 
instances. 
Mr.  Amnunzio  in  six  Instances. 
Mr.  IDerrick. 
Mr.  Weaver. 
Mr.  Madden. 
Mr.  Riegle  in  10  instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  foUowlng 
titles  were  taken  from  tiie  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
fcrilows: 

S.  22.  An  act  for  the  general  revision  of 
the  Copyright  Law,  title  17  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1664.  An  act  to  amend  the  Lead-Based 
Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  aoootd- 
ingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  33  minutes  p.m.) , 
the  House  adjourned  until  Tuesday  Feb- 
ruary 24.  1976,  at  12  o'clock  noon.  ' 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICAnONS, 
ETC. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanlmous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Harris)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material:) 

Mr.  PATMAir,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  OoNiALo,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2682.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  violations  of  the  Antlde- 
flciency  Act  by  the  Department  of  State,  pur- 
suant to  section  3679(1)  (2)  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (31  use.  665);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

2683.  A  letter  from  the  AsslsUnt  SecreUry 
of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  value  of  property,  supplies,  and 
OMnmodltias  provided  by  the  Berlin  Magis- 
trate, and  under  the  Oerman  offset  agreement 
for   the   quarter   October   1,    1976   through 


December  31,  1976.  pursuMit  to  section  7i9 
of  Public  Law  94-212;  to  the  Committee  oo 
Appropriations. 

3884.  A  letter  from  the  D^uty  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and 
Housing),  transmitting  notice  of  the  loca- 
Uon,  nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  various 
construction  projects  to  be  undertaken  for 
the  Air  Force  Reserve,  pursuant  to  10  U3C 
2233a(l);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Servi 

2585.  A  letter  from  the  Oenaral  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, transmltung  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  701  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  authorization 
of  appropriations  thereunder  for  fiscal  yean 
1977  and  1978;  to  the  Committee  on  Benk- 
Ing,  Currency  and  Housing. 

2586.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  Council  act  No.  1-92.  "To  provide  for 
certain  protections  for  consumers  purchas- 
ing memberships  in  health  clubs  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  piuposes" 
pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of  Public  Law 
93-198;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

2687.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Executive 
Secretary  to  the  Department  of  Health  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  proposed 
final  regulations  governing  confidentiality  of 
data  under  part  B  of  the  Education  ot  the 
Handicapped  Act,  pursuant  to  section  431(d) 
of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

2588.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Postal 
Rate  Commission,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  Commissions  activities  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  during  calendar  year 
1976,  pursuant  to  6  VS.C.  662(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2689.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  activities  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  and  its  National  Archives  and 
Records  Service  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  during  calendar  year  1975,  pur- 
suant to  6  U.S.C.  662(d);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2690.  A  letter  from  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  intention  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  consent  to  a  request  by 
the  Government  of  Australia  to  transfer  cer- 
tain U.S.-orlgln  military  equipment  to  the 
Government  of  Thailand,  piuvuant  to  sec- 
tion 3(a)  of  the  Foreign  MUitary  Sales  Act, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations. 

2591.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting reports  on  political  contributions 
made  by  Edward  W.  Mulcahy,  Ambassador- 
designate  to  Tunisia,  and  Marqulta  M.  May- 
tag, Ambassador-designate  to  Neal,  and  their 
families,  pursuant  to  section  6  of  Public  Law 
93-126;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

2592.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Agency  for  International  Development,  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting  an  explana- 
tion of  the  proposed  VS.  relief  and  rehabili- 
tation of  the  victims  of  the  Guatemala  earth- 
quakes; to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

2693.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  copies  of  international  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section  112(b) 
of  Public  Law  92-403;  to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations. 

2694.  A  letter  trom  the  Chairman,  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Board,  transmitting  a  report  on 
energy  conservation  policies  and  practices  in- 
stituted by  the  Board  since  October  1973, 
pursuant  to  section  382(a)  (1)  of  Public  Law 
94-163;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
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SM6.  A  letter  from  the  Cofmnisaioaer. 
lounigration  and  NaturallBatton  Service. 
UJS.  Department  of  Justioe.  tranaaalt- 
tlng  a  report  on  the  facts  In  each  appli- 
cation tor  condittooiU  entry  of  aliens  Into 
tte  United  States  under  section  203(a)  (7)  of 
tbe  Immtgration  and  NatioiiaUty  Act  for  the 
C-month  period  ending  Deoember  81.  1976. 
pursuant  to  section  108(f)  of  the  act;  to  the 
Committee  oa  the  Judiciary. 

2596.  A  letter  from  the  Commiesloner,  Im- 
uigratlou  and  Haturalimtton  Service.  US. 
Department  of  JuBtioe,  transmitting  reporta 
ooQcerning  visa  petitions  approved  according 
certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  prefer- 
ence classification,  pursuant  to  section  a04(d) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
amended  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2667.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
exemptions  from  coastwise  pndiiblUons  for 
eertain  barges  at  foreign  registry,  pnrsoant 
to  section  2  of  Public  Law  83-168;  to  the 
OMnmittee  on  Moxihant  Marine  and  Flah- 
cries. 

2698.  A  letto'  from  the  Secratary  of  Com- 
metee.  transmitting  drafts  of  proposed  ieg- 
iilatkw  to  authorise  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  years  1976.  1877.  and  1078  for  certain 
maritime  programs  of  the  Department  ot 
Commerce,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  ou  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

2699.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
Genwal  for  Admin  leratlon.  transmitting  a 
report  on  poaltioae  In  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  grades  CI8-1C  17.  and  18,  pursuant 
to  6  U.ao.  6114(a) :  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
OlBoe  and  (^vU  Servlee. 

260a  A  letter  Irom  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  on  wclentlflo  and 
engineering  positions  established  in  NAAA 
during  calendar  year  1976,  pursuant  to  6 
U.S.C.  3104(c);  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Swiee. 

2601.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  {Ctrl  'WotIes),  tnnanttttac  a 
supplement  to  the  flrst  annual  rapert  Nc- 
ommiMirtlHg  deauthorijtation  of  certain  proj- 
ects, pursuant  to  section  12  ot  Public  Law 
93-251  (H.  Doe.  Mo.  M-STS);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Pxihlic  Works  and  Transportation 
and  ordered  to  be  pirinted. 

2602.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  Highway 
Administrator,  Department  of  Ttanaporta- 
tlon,  transmitting  copies  of  a  publication 
entitled  "Acquiring  Tour  Real  Property  tor 
Federal-Aid  Highways":  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  TVanqx^tatlon. 

2603.  A  letter  frona  the  Aasietaitt  Seeretecy 
of  the  Treasury  (■atonement.  Operattone, 
and  Tteiff  ACaltt).  traaamtttU^ 
mlnation  wntvli«  the  trnfMslttoB  ct  < 


and  gruyere  cheese  from  SwltMKlaad  far  a 
tsmponry  period  not  to  extend  bepood  Jaa- 
uaiy  8.  tan.  punaant  to  eectton  MS(e)  at 
the  Tariff  Act  at  t«SO.  as  amended  (M  Stat. 
2861)  (H.  Doc.  No.  e4-S7»):  to  the  Cmnmit- 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Rbceiveb  From  twb  Comptroli-er   Oenerai. 

3604.  A  letter  frdm  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  his 
review  of  the  deferrals  and  prapoeed  rescis- 
sions and  the  supplementary  reports  zevlsing 
previously  nparted  deferrals  and  proposed 
rescissions  contained  in  the  message  from 
the  President  dated  January  23.  1976  (H. 
Doc.  No.  94-342),  pursuant  to  subsections 
1014  (b)  and  (c)  of  PuhUc  Xaw  9»^S44  (H. 
Doc.  No.  94-380) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2605.  A  letter  iTOm  the  Oompta<oUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  Untied  t*»im.  trannntttkig  a  list 
of  reports  Issued  ar  leleaaed  by  the  General 
Acoounting  Odlce  during  January  197C  pur- 
suant to  section  284  of  the  Legislative  Be- 
organlzaUon  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 


•608.  A  letter  ttom  Bie  OomptraUer  General 
of  the  united  States,  traaanttting  a  report 
en  the  need  tor  actlen  now  to  protect  our 
Hehery  wouicea.  Jolntty.  to  the  Committees 
on  Oovamment  Operattons.  and  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMl'lTKUS  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILUS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printinsr  and  r^erence  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 
[Pursuant   to   the  order  of  the  House  on 

Feb.  19,  1976,  the  /oUotdng  report  w<u  fited 

on  Feb.  20, 1976] 

Mr.  MAHON:  (Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. House  Joint  Resolution  811.  Joint  res- 
olution making  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  80.  1976,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaea  (Kept.  No.  94-836).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

ISubmilted  Feb.  23.  J9761 

Mr.  DUJdAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Unent  HA.  U8BS.  A  bUl  to  increase  the  tem- 
poraiy  debt  limit  unta  July  81.  1S7«:  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-837).  Deferred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

air.  KASTEHMKIEB:  Committee  of  cotifer- 
enoe.  Conference  report  on  H.B.  5727;  with 
amendment  (lElr^t.  No.  94-838).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 


PUBLIC   BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

UMer  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  mto  XXUL,  public  bills  and  resolutkins 
were  intzodueed  and  severally  referred 
aafoBows: 

By   Mk-.  OORMAN    (for   himself,    Mr. 
EtaifeK.,  Mr.  Schkvbk,  Bb*.  Hawkiws, 
Mr.  OaiuKJa.  Mr.  BiaoGi^  Mr.  Ricr- 
MOMS.  Mir.  Biianxo^  Mr.  Stuik,  Mr. 
Dowmrr  of  New  Tork,  Mr.  Bingham, 
Mr.    Abdabbo,    Mr.    HAifWMXNB),    Mr. 
CHsaLBB  H.  WiLSoir  of  Calif<Hrnla, 
and  Mr.  Pattison  of  New  Tork) : 
B.JBL.  12014.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  XX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  give  the  States  greater 
nOatuMg  and  flexlhmty  In  determining  the 
ellglUUty  of  Individuals  and  families  for  fed- 
erally supported  social  services  thereunder: 
to  t^  Oommlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

■Bf  Mr.  HATB  or  OMo  (tor  hima^,  Mr. 
Onne,  Mr.  Bjtskbbs.  Ifr.  Ammminao, 
Vt.  OaTDon.  Mr.  Soaaa  at  Ttanneeaee. 
Mir.  Miiiisii.  Mr.  Roei^  and  Mr.  Joaw 
L.  Boston)  : 
HJt.  12016.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Electton  Commission  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Prerident,  by  and  with 
the  ndrtoe  and  eensent  at  the  Senate,  and  for 
other  purpeeee;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  House 
AdminMiatlon. 

By  Ks.  ABZUO  (for  herself  and  Mr. 
Perm): 
HJt.  19016.  A  Mil  to  provide  that  meetings 
of  Oovemment  agencies  ahatl  be  open  to  the 
pntne,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee <m  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  BI^ANCHABD  (for  Umself,  Mr. 
MtHETA.  Mr.  Llotd  of  California.  Mr. 
Shabp.  Mr.  Lttjak.  Mr.  Hefnix.  Mr. 
Vakdek  Veen.  Mr.  Stakx.  Mr.  Doixi- 
Kicx  V.  DAkiEXS,  Mr.  Patterson  of 
(Tallfomia,  Mr.  Svans  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Saxaszn.  Mr.  Beard  of  Tennessee,  and 
Mr,  Anoaxws  of  North  Dakota)  : 
Hit.  13017.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  inactive  and  overlapping  Federal 
progiame,  to  require  authorizations  of  new 


budget  authority  for  Government  programs 
and  activities  at  least  every  4  years,  to  es- 
tahUsh  a  procedure  tor  Bcro-toase  review  and 
•valuation  at  Government  programs  and  ac- 
tivities every  4  years,  and  tor  other  purposes; 
to  the  Oommlttee  cm  Rules. 
By  Mr.  BRADBXAS: 
H.B.  12018.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  RebabUitu- 
tion  Act  of  1073  to  provide  that  the  center 
for  deaf -blind  youthe  and  adults  established 
by  such  act  shall  be  known  as  ttie  ^eien  Kel- 
ler National  Center  tor  Deaf-Blind  Youths 
and  Adults;  to  the  Comimttee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BUBKB  at  Massachusetts  (for 
himself.  Mr.  BAaaxrr,  Mr.  Braoemas, 
Mr.  DE  Looo.  lAr.  DwwcAM  ot  Oregon, 
Mr.  Koca,  Mr.  Lswr,  Mr.  McHT3t;H, 
Mr.    MATStnfsca.    Mr.    Kouur,    Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  PArrataow  of  Califor- 
nia,  Mr.   Pc3ucn*8,   Mr.  Bikgu:,   Mr. 
Thobipsow,  and  Mr.  Wkmirr) : 
HJEt.  12019.  A  bm  to  amend  tbe  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  the  mtetnal  Bevenue  Code 
of  1964  to  provide  for  Federal  parUcipation 
in  the  costs  of  the  soeiel  security  program, 
with  a  substantial  Inerease  in  tlw  oontribu- 
tlon  and  benefit  base  and  vtfh  appropriate 
reductions  in  social  aeonrtty  taxes  to  reflect 
the  Federal  Goveramentis  parttolpatton  In 
such  costs:  to  the  CkMnmlttee  on  ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CARNBY: 
HJt.  12020.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  sum- 
mons to  serve  as  a  Juror  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  tSie  District  of  Columbia  which  is 
Issued  to  a  ooRgressional  employee  Shall  no 
longer  have  any  toroe  or  effect  If  the  indi- 
vidual with  atithorfty  to  f^tpoint  such  con- 
gressional employee  files  a  notice  of  disap- 
proval; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  or 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  CARTER  (for  himself.  Mr.  An- 
COiK,  Mr.  Fkrr,  Mr.  Hbcrler  of 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Halet,  ICr. 
Drikaiv,  Mr.  lAftCHnt,  Mr.  Tatsok. 
Mr.  BroyrhZh  Mr.  Pmia.  Mr.  Ot- 

TINGER,    Mr.    MODBK.    Mr.    BaOBHEAD, 

Mr.    Moixomur.    Mr.    Roonto.    Mr. 
Mboeawa  oriNmnajliunH.  aor.  Jkk- 


Mr.  sum.  Mr.  Dowmr  «C  llnr  Tortc. 
Mr.  Ba-BBas.  Mr.  Wnrnxmrnt,  Mr.  Boa 
WtLSOK,  and  Mr.  Wentsai) : 

HJl.  12021.  A  bUl  to  estabUsh  the  National 
Diabetes  Advisory  Board  and  to  take  other 
actions  to  insiue  the  implementation  of  the 
long-range  plan  to  combat  diabetes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By   Mr.   CXROat    (for   himself.    Mr 

Smith  of  JawM.  MCr.  fleniiii  iion.  Mr. 

LaFalce.  Mr.  Jonas  of  North  Caro- 

Ibu^  Ms.  Aamt,  Mr.  Faso^Js  Mr. 

'  CnsBUB  Wn«oit  at  Ttanas.  Mr.  tiEc- 

CK1T.  Mr.  Mnoumx  of  Maryland.  Mr. 

Koch;  Mr.  CoaitaH,  Mr.  Ribsle.  Mr. 

OtLscAir,  Mr.  Boikk  at  RmMa,  Mr. 

SasAsnr.  Mr.  Paaiai.  Mr.  JHowr,  and 

Mr.  Wn»») : 

HJt.  12022.  A  bin  to  establish  the  National 

Diabetes  Advisory  Board  and  to  take  o^er 

actions  to  insure  the  tmplementatloD  of  the 

long-nage  plan  to  oontbat  diabetes;  to  the 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 

nierce. 

By  Mr.  DERWIN8KI : 
HJt.  12023.  A  bni  to  limit  Federal  pay  In- 
creases to  6  peroent:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  CivU  Servioe. 
By  Mr.  DRINAN: 
HR.  12024.  A  bill  to  conserve  the  use  oi 
energy  in   residential   housing,  eommerclal 
and  public  buUdhigs,  and  industrial  plants 
through    federally  aupperted  State   eneigy 
conservation  implementation  programs^  and 
to  establish  an  Sneigy  Conservation  Exten- 
sion Service;   Jointly  to  the  (Tranmlttee  ou 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing,  and  Science 
and  Technology. 
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By  Mr.  HANNAFORO  (for  himMir  and 
Mr.  MiKTA) : 
H.R.  12025.  A  bUl  to  require  that  OoTora- 
ntent  forms  b«  discontinued  or  revised  evecy 
6  yean  and  that  new  or  revised  forms  shall 
be  used  only  when  necessary:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  McDaoe: 
H.R.  12026.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  while  receiving 
benefits  thereunder;   to  the  Committee  on 
Way.s  and  Mean«. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.lC»VA): 
H.R.  12027.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  73  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
no  reduction  shall  be  made  In  the  retired  or 
retainer  pay  of  any  person  who  elects  to  pro- 
vide an  annuity  under  the  survivor  benefit 
plan  during  any  full  month  in  which  there 
U  no  beneficiary  eUgible  to  receive  such  an- 
nuity: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  12028.  A  blU  to  esUbllsh  a  uniform 
and   comprehensive   legal  regime  governing 
liability  and  compensation  for  damages  and 
cleanup  costs  caused  by  oil  pollution,  and 
for  other  purposes;  Jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  Public   Works  and  Transportation,  and 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
PRxsaLxx) : 
HJl.   12029.  A  Mil  to  authorize  a  career 
education  program  for  elementary  and  secon- 
dary schools,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Bir.  ROOKRS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Biax, 
Mr.    DV    Pont,    Mr.    Domikick    V. 
Danikls.     Mr.     Florio,     and     Mr. 
Tkken)  : 
H.R.  12030.  A  blU  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  criteria  for 
the  imposition  of  the  death  penalty  for  cer- 
tain explosives  reUted  offenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOONKT: 
H.R.    12031.   A   bill   to  amend   the  Tariff 
Sched  ules  of  the  United  States  to  repeal  the 
special  tariff  treatment  accorded  to  articles 
assembled  abroad  with  components  produced 
in  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.   St   OKRMAIN    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Aixnr,  Mr.  Bcaao  of  Rhode  Island. 
Mr.  BaowM  of  California,  Mr.  Co«- 
ifTLL,  Mr.  DoKuncK  V.  Danuxs.  Mr. 
QiLMAK,   Mr.   HKurroaKi.  Ms.  Krrs. 
Mr.  KocR.  Ms.  MiKK.  Mr.  MrrcHnx 
of  Maryland.  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Or- 
TiNcn.  Mr.  RicGLE,  Mr.  Rooimo,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Schcceb,  Mr.  Tatbon.  and 
Mr.  Z  mat  I'll) : 
H.R    12032.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  provide  that  public  hearings 
shall    be   held   prior  to   the  Federal   Power 
Commission  granting  rate  Increases  for  the 
Interstate  aale  of  electricity;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  8CHNEEBELI: 
H.R.    12033.   A  bill   to  continue  untU  the 
close  of  June  30.  1979.  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  on  manganese  ore  (including 
ferruginous   ore)    and   related    products;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SKUBITZ : 
HJl.  12034.  A  bUl  to  Increase  Uie  author- 
ization for  the  Fort  Scott  National  Historical 
Site;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By    Mr.    TEAGUE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  and  Mr.  Esch)  : 
H.B.  12035.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  environmental  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration:  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  VIOORITO: 
HJl.  12036.  A  bill  to  amend  the  U.S.  grain 
Standards   Act   to   Improve   the   U.S.   gnUn 
Inspection  system,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  WHALEN: 
H.R.  12037.  A  bUl  to  Improve  existing  ter- 
tiary eye  centers,   to  examine  the  delivery 
of  eye  care  to  the  general  public,  and  to 
study  the  feaslbUlty  of  Implementing  a  ayB- 
tem  of  tertiary  eye  care  centers  throughout 
the   United   States;    to   the   Committee   on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  12038.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  remove  the  time 
limitation  within  which  programs  of  educa- 
tion for  veterans  must  be  completed;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
H.  Res.  1047.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
further  expenses  of  the  Investigations  and 
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studies  to  be  conducted  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Aging;  to  ttte  Committee  on  Houaa 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hammekschmidt)  : 

H.  Bes.  1048.  Resolution  providing  for 
funds  for  the  further  expenses  of  Investiga- 
tion and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 

H.  Res.  1049.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
expenses  for  the  second  session  activities  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
mlnl.xtrntion. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  memorials 
wei-e  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

800.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
LegUlature  of  the  SUte  of  South  DakoU, 
relative  to  the  National  Guard;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

301.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations,  relative  to  revenue  sharing;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

302.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  requesting  Con- 
gress to  propose  or  call  a  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  requiring 
that  the  Federal  budget  be  balanced;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

303.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislattire  of 
the  State  of  South  Dakota,  relative  to  dere- 
gulation of  certain  major  modes  of  trans- 
portation; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Pub- 
lic Worfcs  and  Transportation,  and  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xini 

402.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Renal  Peninsula  Borough  Assembly, 
Soldotna,  Alaska,  relative  to  the  Harding  Ice 
Fleld/Kenai  Fjords  National  Monument  pro- 
posal, which  was  referred  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


PRANK  ROBL.  NOTED 
CONSERVATIONIST 


HON.  KQTH  G.  SEBELIUS 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  23.  1976 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  to- 
day's fast  pace  of  busy  living  and  c<Mn- 
puters,  many  people  believe  that  one 
individual  cannot  contribute  much  to 
our  society.  However,  time  and  time 
again,  that  theory  is  proven  incorrect. 
Such  is  the  case  of  Prank  Robl  of  Ellin- 
wood.  Kans..  a  man  who  by  pursuing  an 
avocation  for  more  than  50  years,  left  his 
mark  on  wildlife  conservation  through- 
out the  world. 

Prank  Robl,  the  "Duck  Man"  as  he  was 
known,  dedicated  his  life  to  learning 
about  wildlife,  especiaUy  birds,  and  how 
to  conserve  and  preserve  it 

Upon  his  death.  January  29  of  this 
year,    newspapers    throughout    Kaosac 


paid  tribute  to  him  for  his  work  in  wild- 
life conservation.  As  an  example  of  what 
one  person  can  still  do,  I  would  like  to 
share  this  article  from  Mr.  Robl's  home- 
town newspaper,  the  Elllnwood  Leader, 
with  my  colleagues: 

Dkats  Taxes  Abxas'  Best  Known 
CmzzN 

Frank  Robl,  who  probably  had  more  inter- 
ests and  contacts,  local,  statewide,  country- 
wide and  world-wide  than  any  other  county 
resident,  died  at  the  Elllnwood  District  Hos- 
pital Saturday  evening  at  the  age  of  79. 

Known  as  the  duck  man  Mr.  Robl  had  a 
lifelong  interest  In  wildUfe,  but  his  activities 
covered  nimierous  other  fields.  He  was  a 
stamp  collector  and  a  mover  In  the  Cheyenne 
Stamp  club,  he  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
Elllnwood  Hospital  board  and  was  Instru- 
mental In  getting  the  hoq>ital  buUt,  he 
served  as  secretary  of  that  board  from  ita 
formation  to  hta  death,  he  was  a  loyal  mem- 
ber of  the  KnlghU  of  Columbus  and  of  St. 
Joseph's  church,  he  served  as  secretary  of 
the  Elllnwood  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
several  years,  he  was  a  fanner,  a  aeed  sales- 
man, a  member  of  the  Elks  lodge,  at  the  In- 


land Bird  Banders  association,  the  National 
Audubon  society.  Ducks  Unlimited  a  director 
of  the  Larned  Federal  Land  Bank,  and  active 
in  several  other  organizations.  He  also  was 
active  in  erecting  the  Father  PadUla  Cross 
west  of  Lyons. 

It  was  as  a  conservationist  that  he  at- 
tracted national  attention  and  he  was  known 
from  coast  to  coast  as  the  Duck  Man.  Mr. 
Robl's  father,  Franz  Robl,  who  farmed  on  the 
edge  of  the  Cheyenne  Bottoms,  was  keenly 
interested  in  the  great  flocks  of  waterfowl 
that  courses  up  and  down  the  Central  Fly- 
way,  with  the  Bottoms  as  a  principal  stopping 
place.  Frank  Robl   inherited  that  interest. 
In  1924,  as  an  amateur  conservationist,  he 
banded  his  first  ducks  and  geese.  Diulng  his 
life  he  banded  more  than  25,000  ducks,  600 
geese,  1.350  starlings  and  700  crows.  His  farm 
was  an  avian  zoo  with  wild  birds  using  his 
farm  pond  and  living  in  his  farm  yard.  He  re- 
ceived returns  on  the  birds  he  had  banded 
from  both  coasts.  South  America  and  Europe. 
Much  of  Mr.  Robl's  time,  in  later  years,  was 
devoted  to  programs  In  which  he  told  of  wild- 
fowl.  He   talked   to  grade  school   children, 
coUege  classes  and  scientific  bodies.  Hla  farm 
waa  the  target  of  countlaas  field  trips  and  he 
•Iwaya  had  time  to  initiate  a  class  of  chll- 
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dren.  or  a  lone  youngster  who  would  hike  to 
his  place  north  of  town.  In  the  lore  of  the 
birds,  from  starlings  to  peacocks,  that  sur- 
ie\iT>'V^  hlslMus*. 

Mr.  Bobl  waa  iMta.  March  6,  1896,  here  and 
graduated  from  BBlnwood  high  MbooL  He 
wed  Miss  Oertrud*  Doneratli  In  June,  1923. 
The  couple  took  a  keen  interest  in  all  oom- 
munlty  activities,  were  always  present  for 
ball  games,  or  special  meetings  of  any  kind. 
and  were  active  members  of  the  old  B^nd 
Parents  organization.  Mrs.  Wudbl  died  in  1981. 

Survivors  are  a  son,  Frank  W.  of  Westport, 
Conn.,  a  daughter,  Mrs.  ncholas  LoBucglo 
of  Elllnwood,  a  brcither,  ae<ug*  Robl  of  ElUn- 
vood.  two  slstera,  lirs.  Mary  Schartz  of  BUb- 
vDod  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Sdkartz  of  WtdUta. 
seven  grandchildren  and  one  great  grand- 
child. 

Mr.  Robl  waa  active  almost  to  the  day  of 
his  death.  Last  Christmas  be  flew  to  Connect- 
icut to  spend  the  holidays  with  his  son  and 
family.  Upon  his  return  he  was  active  in 
planning  for  the  next  Cheyenne  Stamp  show, 
and  Monday,  feeling  under  the  weather,  he 
entered  the  ho^ltal  and  his  condition  did 
not  Improve.  His  heart  simply  wore  out,  ac- 
cording to  his  friends. 


WHO  OWNS  STATE  AND  LOCAL  TAX- 
BONDS? 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF  OHIO 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEP&ESEMTATIVES 

Mondtt]/.  Febnutm  23.  1976 

Mr.  VANIK.  Ifr.  Speaker,  presently, 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Is  study- 
ing the  issue  of  the  revision  of  (1)  tax- 
ation of  State  and  loral  "tax-free"  bonds, 
and  (2)  the  estate  and  gift  tax  laws.  Re- 
viewing the  Statistics  of  Income  for  Es- 
tate Tax  Returns  filed  In  1873— the  latest 
year  for  which  the  IRS  has  data  avail- 
able—provides aoaae  Interesting  insights 
into  which  groups  in  our  society  hold 
tax-exempt  State  and  local  bonds. 

According  to  the  table  on  page  12  of  the 
IRS  study,  there  were  89  taxable  returns 
fUed  in  1973  which  had  a  gross  estate  of 
110  million  or  more.  Sixty-fivie  percent,  or 
68  of  these  estates,  included  in  their 
hoidingB  State  and  local  bonds.  Tbe  valve 
of  the  boads  held  iBgr  this  soper-rieh 
group  was  $71,418,000  for  an  average  tax- 
free  bond  falling  of  $1431.345.  Anom- 
Ing  a  5  percent  interest  rate,  the  average 
tax-free  Income  from  these  bonds  hold- 
ings was  about  ($l,OOC  per  year  to  these 
multimillion-dollar  estates. 

Small  estates  were  much  less  lik^  to 
report  bond  holdbags.  Fcmt  example,  gross 
estates  of  between  $«0,000  and  $70,000— 
a  relatively  small  estate  given  today's 
housing  costs,  and  so  forth— -^rambered 
4,799  returns,  of  which  60.  or  only  1.2 
percent,  held  tax-free  State  and  local 
bonds.  The  average  size  of  the  bond  hold- 
ing in  these  60  returns  was  $12,550. 

In  short,  tax-fi-ee  bonds  are  dispro- 
portlonatdy  held  by  the  vwy  rich.  In 
1973,  3,935  estate  tax  returns  were  filed 
on  behalf  of  gross  estates  of  $1  million  or 
nKve.  Forty-five  percent  of  these  re- 
tunis— or  1,T90  retams— listed  State  and 
local  bonds  in  their  portfolios.  In  tiie 
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same  year,  30.588  returns  woe  filed  for 
estates  of  less  than  f  lOOjOOO.  Only  479  of 
these  returns— or  1.6  percent — listed 
State  and  local  bonds  among  their  assets. 
The  tax-exempt  State  and  local  bond 
provision  is  a  subsidy  to  onr  Nation's  gov- 
ernments— ^but  it  Is  equally  a  subsidy  to 
the  very  rich.  I  bdieve  we  can  and  we 
must  devise  a  method  to  help  our  Nation's 
cities  and  States  without  providing  a 
windfall  to  the  mfflionaires  and  gigantic 
estates. 


STATUS  OP  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1976 
CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 


HON.  BUTLER  DERRICK 

OF   SOOTH  CAROUNA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTAnVES 

Monday.  Febnuiry  23.  1976 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
inform  my  colleagues  in  the  House  that 
there  has  been  no  change  In  the  status  of 
the  congressional  budget  adopted  in 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  466  since 
our  last  notification  to  the  Sp«»ker  on 
February  4,  1976.  That  r^XHrt  is  stiU  in 
effect,  and  I  shall  insert  it  at  this  i>oint: 

Bbk»t  to  thx  Spbakss  of  TRX  TT.S.  HOOSK 
or  Bephzsxmtatives  Fbom  ths  Commxttbb 

OK    THE    BXTSGBT    ON    THE    STATUS    OF    THE 

Fbcai.  Tear  I9T6  Congeessional  Bcdget 

AUOFTBD    Hf    HOVSE    COWCT7HREI«T    EESOLTT- 

tk>h468 

ltEaECTIf«G  COMPtETEO  ACTION  AS  OF  FEB.  4. 1976 
|ta  miMioiK  of  doRars] 


BMjnt 


Outlays    ftevenucs 


Approitfiatt level 4(ML00O     374,900      300.800 

Cenenl  level 396,705     370,957      301,100 


reeuiotnc.. 


11,295        4943 


300 


SVDGET    AtTTROERT 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  wMcb  Is  not  Included  in  the 
currant  level  estimate  and  wbldi  exceeds 
$tI,aB6  naUan  for  flacal  year  1976,  if  adopted 
amd  enactsd.  woold  cause  the  appropriate 
levei  at  budget  authority  for  that  year  as 
set  forth  in  H.  Coa.  Bes.  466  to  be  exceeded. 

OnXLATS 

Any  measure  ptoviding  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  is  not  included  in  the 
current  level  estimate  and  wbKdi  result  In 
outlays  exceeding  $3,943  million  for  fiscal 
year  1976.  if  adopted  and  enacted,  woiUd 
cause  the  appropriate  level  of  outlays  for 
that  year  as  set  forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  466  to 
be  exceeded. 

XXVEITDES 

Any  measure  that  would  result  in  a  rev- 
enue loss  exceeding  $300  million  for  flacal 
year  1976,  if  adt^ted  and  enacted,  would 
cause  revenues  to  be  less  than  the  appropri- 
ate level  for  that  year  as  set  forth  in  H.  Con. 
Res.  46«. 

AltfaoDgh  the  budget  aggregates  have 
not  yet  beoi  breached,  caution  must  be 
advised  since  two  regular  fiscal  year  1976 
appropriations  Mils  yet  remain  to  be 
funded,  along  with  the  sparing  sioqfle- 
mraital.    Fmiding    for    a    substantial 
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amnunt  of  these  appropriations  bills  are 
already  covered  under  the  estimate  for 
the  current  levels  which  includes  items 
funded  under  the  continuing  resolution 
and  enacted  entitlement  legislation  still 
requiring  financing. 

Sevei'al  factors,  however,  are  placiug 
pressure  on  the  ceilines.  Congress  is 
steadily  moving  through  final  stages  of 
consideration  of  certain  bffls  tlMtt  were 
assumed  in  the  second  cancnrreiA  budget 
rescdution.  Funding  for  these  talilB  will 
count  against  the  amount  remaining.  In 
future  weeks  we  may  have  before  us  the 
apiMt>priations  for  H.R.  11453.  the  CBTA 
jobs  program. 

Aside  from  these  pressures  on  the  ceil- 
ing, there  exists  the  potential  threat  of 
shifts  in  the  economy  and  necessary  ad- 
justments in  spending  that  may  foDow, 
as  well  as  regular  fiscal  year  1976  re- 
estimates.  In  his  recent  budget  submis- 
sion the  President  has  reestimated  his 
entire  fiscal  year  1976  budget  eoflumn, 
account  by  account.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Oflice  is  now  reviewing  those  re- 
estimates.  In  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks 
the  Budget  Committee  of  the  Boast  and 
the  other  body  wfll  determine  which  of 
those  reestimates  validly  apply  against 
the  ceiling  for  fiscal  1996. 

I  cite,  for  example,  reoelpts  for  leasing 
on  the  Outer  Continental  f^helf  Since 
these  are  business  receapls  of  the  Gov- 
ernment they  are  r^wded  r»  ofl^ts  to 
actual  outlays.  Yoa  win  recall  the  Presl- 
d«it  last  year  estimated  $S  billion  in  re- 
ceipts for  fiscal  year  1976.  The  congres- 
sional budget  assumed  receipts  of  $4.5 
billion.  In  his  budget  submission  the 
President  has  revised  his  Sscal  year  1976 
estimate  to  $3  biUon.  tt  Utat  estimate 
appears  to  be  valid,  then  an  addltltonal 
$1.5  billion  would  apply  against  file  out- 
lay ceiling  for  fiscal  year  1976.  TTie  Bud- 
get Committee  is  attempting  to  keep  the 
House  bif ormed  on  these  matters  in 
these  weekly  repOTts  on  the  ceHix^. 

While  the  bwlget  ceilings  and  revenue 
floor  apply  only  to  aggregate  totals,  I  am 
Including  with  these  remarks  a  func- 
tional analysis  of  the  budget  authority 
and  outlay  totals  wtaidi  reflect  the  build- 
ing Mocks  of  the  budget  rescdntion.  As 
you  can  see  there  are  three  functions 
where  totals  have  substantially  exceeded 
the  amounts  targeted  in  Vbe  second  bud- 
get resolution.  Function  850 — revenue 
sharing  and  general  purpose  fiscal  assis- 
tance, reflects  the  $2J  billkm  cost  in 
budget  authority  of  the  New  YoA  sea- 
sonal financing  fund.  The  other  two 
items  r^ect  reestimates  of  nnoontrol- 
lable  programs  in  the  Natlanal  Defense 
function— $400  milllim:  and  $333  millicm 
in  the  Agriculture  function  f<Nr  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

In  summary  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  warn 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  that  the  cur- 
rent level  leaves  little  room  for  new 
spending  legislation  of  either  the 
President  or  Ocmgress  vrtileh  was  not 
contemplated  In  this  yearVi  budget  reso- 
lution. 

A  table  on  the  functional  analysfts  fol- 
lows: 
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STATUS  Of  FISCAL  VEA«  197S  BOOCH  CEILINGS,  BY  FUNCTION  AS  Of  FEB.  4,  1»7« 

III  mWom  of  dottars) 


February  23,  197$ 


(M  of  F«kL  4. 1971) 


2d  budftf  rasolutlM 


.^  -     •r(+)imdw(-> 


Budnt 
•utkaritir 


Omiayi 


Budget 
awtfcority 


Oallayt 


Budfit 
authority 


Outlay* 


050  NaBMaii 

IM  Inteniationai  aflairs.. 

250    G«n»f  al  sdenea.  jpaet,  aid  U--.»„ 

300    Nttura*  rawurcM,  wMrOMMM,  and  MNm 

350    Agrlcutturt " 

400    Comin«n«  and  UaosportaliM I 

450  Community  and  regional  development    . 

500  Education,  traimnt  •mploymant.  and  aocial  itrvicnl.. 

550    Healtk 

600    Income  secudty "l"'."'."'.""'."" 

700    Veterans  beneftb  and  Mnicas III"""""""! 

750    Law  entorcemeni  and  jusiict V.'.'.'. 

800    General  government """111 

S50  Revenue  skaring  and  general  purpose  fiscal  as3MMe*r 

900    Interest 

Ailowaocm 

950    Undistributed  offsetting  rocoipb "IlII"." 

Total 


100,571 
4,056 
4,653 

17,99» 
4,120 

15.760 
5,416 

IS,  529 

33.271 
137,531 

19.675 
3,211 
3,4U 
9.553 

35.401 

625 

-17,  IW 


92,114 
4,534 
4,572 

10,946 
2,883 

17,367 
5,903 

19.561 

32.809 
128.251 

18.886 
3.325 
3.295 
7.252 

35,400 

890 

-17,100 


101.000 
6,000 
4.700 

18.700 
4,100 

19.000 
9.500 

21.300 

33.600 
137.500 

19,900 
3.300 
3.300 
7.300 

35,400 

500 

-17. 100 


91.900 
4,900 
4.800 

11.400 

2.600 

18.300 

7.000 

20.900 

32.900 

128,200 

19.100 

3.400 

3,300 

7.300 

35.400 

800 

-17,100 


-422 

-1,9U 

-47 

-701 

20 

-3,240 

-4,083 

-2.771 

-322 

31 

-226 

-89 


2 


1 

125 
0 


28« 
-366 

-28 

-454 

28) 

-933 

-1,097 

-1.33* 

-81 

SI 

-214 

-75 

-5 

-48 

8 

18 

8 


370,957 


408^000 


374,900 


-11,295 


Note:  Detail  may  net  add  la  totals  due  to  rounding. 
MEDICARE  PROPOSALS 
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HON.  ROBERT  (BOB)  KRUEGER 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  February  23,  1976 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  his 
state  of  the  Union  address.  President 
Ford  proposed  changes  in  tlie  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs  that  provide  care 
for  the  elderly,  the  specially  ill.  and  the 
poor.  His  goals  are  laudable:  to  reduce 
costs  of  catastrophic  illness  for  the  elder- 
ly, to  redistribute  the  burden  of  paying 
for  medical  services,  and  to  limit  the  cost 
of  medical  service.  Only  the  first  of  these 
goals  can  be  accomplished  under  the 
President's  program,  however,  and  then 
at  increased  cost  to  the  elderly  and  to 
the  poor.  President  Ford  proposes  to  in- 
crease the  out-of-pocket  costs  for  short- 
term  care,  and  that's  the  kind  of  care 
most  older  Americans  require,  in  order  to 
pay  for  the  catastrophic  insurance  pro- 
gram he  favors. 

Medicare  was  estabUshed  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1965  as  a  federally-supported 
health  insurance  program  for  the  elder- 
ly. Since  then  it  has  been  expanded  to 
provide  coverage  for  disabled  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  social  security  program 
and  for  kidney  dialysis  patients  under  65. 
The  program  was  conceived  as  a  solution 
to  the  problems  of  people  on  fixed  in- 
come who  faced,  along  with  the  rest  of 
society,  steadily  increasing  medical  costs, 
and  who.  in  ever  increasing  numbers, 
saw  their  savings  wiped  out  by  illnesses 
that  visit  the  elderly  more  frequently 
than  younger  people.  It  was  hailed  as  a 
humane  social  experiment,  but  the  eco- 
nomics were  not  carefully  considered  and 
the  financing  base  became  quickly  inade- 
quate. 

The  10  years  of  its  history  have  been 
scarred  bv  regular  increases  in  deduct- 
ibles, rapid  Inflation  of  medical  costs, 
questionable  accounting  and  control  pro- 
cedures, and  an  increased  disposition  to 
hospitalized  patients  who  could  have 
been  treated  on  an  outpatient  basis,  re- 
sulting in  the  exceptional  inflation  In 
hospital  charges.  Now  President  Ford,  In 
an  attempt  to  defend  the  elderly  against 
catastrophe,  proposes  to  increase  their 


exposure  to  financial  distress  that  will 
almost  surely  reduce  preventive  or  early 
treatment  for  many  of  our  older  Ameri- 
cans. 

He  proposes  to  force  greater  numbers 
to  turn  to  medicaid  for  assistance,  there- 
by Increasing  the  administrative  costs  by 
increasing  the  overlap  in  clientele  in  the 
two  programs.  To  reduce  the  cost  of 
catastrophic  illness  by  making  the  bene- 
ficiaries spend  more  for  the  normal 
medical  conditions  that  accompany 
aging  is  neither  sensible  nor  humane  and 
I  cannot  support  Mr.  Ford's  proposals, 
although  I  support  his  goab. 

If  we  are  to  keep  faith  with  the  original 
design  of  the  medicare  program.  Ameri- 
cans must  be  prepared  to  accept  the 
burden  of  higher  medical  costs  through 
increased  social  security  taxes  and 
through  general  tax  revenues  if  that 
should  become  necessary.  Older  Ameri- 
cans whose  Income  is  fixed  and  who  have 
almost  no  opportunity  to  Improve  their 
economic  status  cannot  be  asked  to  ab- 
sorb the  runaway  costs  of  their  healtli 
care. 

A  healthy  population  of  older  Ameri- 
cans, Americans  who  are  encouraged  to 
share  their  skills  and  experience  for  the 
benefit  of  their  Nation,  is  one  of  our 
finest  and  least  utilized  resources;  we 
cannot  afiford  not  to  Invest  in  their 
health,  anymore  than  we  can  afford  to 
continue  to  ignore  the  skills  and  experi- 
ence they  have  to  ofifer  us. 


Joyed  tills  same  liberty  we  Americans 
take  for  granted. 

We  cannot  forget  that  others  around 
the  world  continue  to  struggle  for  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  which  we  cele- 
brate in  this  Bicentennial  Year.  We  can 
do  no  less  than  use  the  occasion  of  Lith- 
uanian Independence  Day  to  salute  those 
who  fought  and  died  for  freedom.  We 
must  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  those 
in  the  Baltic  Nations  and  elsewhere 
whose  long  Journey  toward  independence 
and  litjerty  has  not  ended.  I  am  certain 
our  Founding  Fathers  would  expect  no 
less  from  us  than  to  cherish  liberty  and 
seek  it  for  all  mankind. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  OREGON'S  VICTORY 
OVER  UCLA  BROKE  UCLA'S  98- 
OAME  WINNING  STREAK 


LITHUANIAN    INDEPENDENCE    DAY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF   NFW   JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  23.  1976 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
Monday,  Ffebruary  16,  1976,  was  the  58th 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day. 

It  Is  ironic  that  this  year  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day  coincided  with  the 
American  holiday  which  we  have  desig- 
nated to  observe  George  Washington's 
birthday.  As  we  pause  to  honor  that  pre- 
eminent American  freedom  fighter,  we 
must  also  reflect  upon  the  freedom-lov- 
ing citizens  of  Lithuania  who  once  en- 


HON.  JAMES  WEAVER 

OF  OBXGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  23,  1976 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
sparing  of  the  comments  I  make  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  Tliese  should  be 
reserved  for  events  and  Issues  of  real 
importance. 

The  victory  of  the  University  of  Ore- 
gon's basketball  team  over  UCLA  Sat- 
urday night  is  such  an  event.  This  vic- 
tory—I  would  like  to  tell  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress— is  sweet  indeed,  for  It 
broke  a  98-game  winning  streak  by 
UCLA  on  their  home  court. 

If  Members  from  CaUfornia  will  close 
their  ears.  I  will  mention  the  score.  Let 
me  warn  you  it  was  not  close.  Into  every 
life  some  rain  must  fall.  We  Oregonlans 
have  had  our  share.  And  65  to  45  is  not 
the  end  of  the  world.  UCLA  was  sim- 
ply beaten  by  the  best  team  in  the  Na- 
tion. 

On  this  last  point  I  will  not  yield  the 
floor  to  Members  from  Indiana.  As  far 
as  the  Member  from  the  Fourth  District 
of  Oregon  is  concerned,  the  debate  is 
closed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  it  be  known  through 
the  Halls  of  Congress  that  a  great  team 
has  emerged,  that  we  In  Oregon  are 
proud  of  our  Ducks,  and  that  we  are  pre- 
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pared  to  take  on  all  comers,  at  home  or 
on  their  own  courts. 


CHICAGO  ITALICS  CLUB  HONORS 
MAYOR  ANTHONY  VACCO 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  23,  1976 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruai-y  14,  1976.  the  Italics  Club  honored 
the  distinguished  mayor  of  Evergreen 
Park,  JU.,  Hon.  Anthony  Vacco,  as 
the  "Man  of  the  Year  1976."  for  his  out- 
standing service  to  his  community  and 
his  leadership  in  civic  affairs. 

Over  500  people  attended  the  Italics 
Club  annual  award  dinner  dance,  includ- 
ing a  number  of  mayors  from  surround- 
ing Chicago  suburbs,  Illinois  SUite  sena- 
tors and  representatives  as  well  as  trust- 
ees and  elected  officials  of  Evergreen 
Park.  Club  President  Mary  M.  Mento  pre- 
sented a  plaque  to  Mayor  Vsu:co  in  recog- 
nition of  his  dedication  to  the  highest 
inrinciples  and  his  community  services, 
especially  to  the  young  people,  and  eUso 
presented  him  with  an  album  containing 
letters  of  tribute  from  Mayor  Daley, 
Senator  Stkvsnson,  Senator  Percy,  Gov- 
ernor Walker,  and  Mayor  Vacco's  many, 
many  other  friends  and  admirers. 

The  mayor  was  also  presented  with  the 
Evergi-een  Pai^  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion Gift  by  Chalrla<iy  Melanie  J.  Bal- 
derman.  with  IBinois  House  Resolution 
232  by  Illinois  State  R^resentative 
Harry  "Bus"  Yoarell,  with  nilnois  Senate 
Resolution  795  by  Illinois  State  Senator 
Frank  M.  Ozinga,  as  well  as  with  a  gold 
honorary  lifetime  membership  in  the 
Italics  Club  by  general  dance  chairman 
and  first  vice  prudent  Carmello  A.  Blac- 
coneri.  The  mayor's  wife,  Mrs.  Patricia 
Ann  Vacco,  was  presented  with  a  bou- 
quet of  roses  by  Marietta  Brazausky,  the 
youngest  member  of  the  Italics  Club. 

The  Italics  Club  gave  donations  in  the 
name  of  Mayor  Vacco  to  Villa  Scalabrinl 
Development  Fund,  the  Grand  Lodge  Or- 
der of  the  Sons  of  Italy  In  Illinois  Schol- 
arship Fund,  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety. United  Cerebral  Palsy,  and  the 
March  of  Dimes.  Italics  Club  assistant 
treasurer  Mrs.  Mary  Capizzl,  made  the 
presentation  of  the  Italics  Club  contri- 
bution to  Father  Lawrence  Cozzi  for  the 
Sacred  Heart  Seminary. 

I  extend  my  warmest  congratulations 
to  Mayor  Anthony  Vacco  for  meiiting 
the  Italics  Club  "1976  Man  of  the  Year 
Award,"  and  at  this  point  in  the  Recosb 
include  his  biography: 

Anthony  Vacco,  Mator  op  Evergreen  Park, 

IlXINOIS 

Autbony  Vacco,  fulltime  mayor  and  presi- 
dent of  tJie  Village  of  Evergreen  Park,  was 
bom  in  Clilcago,  Illinois,  the  eon  of  Carmen 
and  Roee  (E^>o6lto)  Vacco,  immigrant  par- 
ents born  in  Ifaples,  Italy.  He  was  graduated 
from  Crane  Teclinical  High  School  in  June, 
1942,  entered  the  United  States  Army  Medical 
Corps  in  AprU,  1943,  and  was  honorably  dis- 
charged December,  1945,  after  serving  over- 
seas in  the  South  Pacific  areas. 

Mayor  Vacco  has  devoted  much  time  to 
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public  service  having  been  tqjpointed  Village 
President  In  October,  1968,  to  fill  a  vacancy 
until  April  30,  1969.  He  was  elected  Village 
president  in  1969,  and  was  re-elected  Village 
President  In  1973,  being  the  first  Italian- 
American  to  serve  as  fulltime  Mayor-Village 
President  c^  Evergreen  Park,  Illinois,  since  its 
incorporation  in  1893. 

Prior  to  taking  office  Biay  1,  1969,  Mayor 
Vaoco  was  employed  by  Field  Enterprises, 
Inc..  Chicago  Sun-Times  newspapers  for  six- 
teen years  as  home  delivery  district  man- 
ager. 

His  civic  and  community  activities  have 
included  the  following:  .  .  .  Chairman  of 
the  Zoning  Board  of  Appeals  of  Evergreen 
Park  1961-65;  elected  and  served  as  Village 
trustee  1965-68;  Deputy  Sheriff  Cook  County 
1966-68  with  Sheriff  Woods;  elected  trustee 
Worth  Township  Schools  1967  for  a  6  year 
term;  reelected  AprU,  1973,  for  a  second  year 
term;  and  elected  president  Worth  Township 
trustee  April.  1975.  He  served  on  the  Board 
of  Council  of  Governments  of  Cook  County, 
January,  1973.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  Evergreen  Park  Post  #854;  past 
senior  vice -commander.  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars;  member  of  Most  Holy  Redeemer  Cath- 
olic Church;  director  and  past  president 
Evergreen  Park  Republican  Organization; 
and  a  member  and  past  president  Worth 
Township  Regular  Republican  Organization. 
Mayor  Vacco  is  also  a  member  of  these  orga- 
nizations: United  Home  Owners  of  Evergreen 
Park  Executive  Board;  Southeast  Improve- 
ment Association; !  Oak  Lawn  Elks  Lodge; 
Mustang  Boosters;  Rotary  Club  of  Evergreen 
Park;  Northwest  Boosters  Improvement  As- 
sociation; Mustang  Boosters-Parents  Asso- 
ciation Evergreen  Park  High  School;  Ever- 
green Park  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Garfield 
&Canor  Bowling  League;  and  an  honorary 
member  of  Klwanis  of  Evergreen  Park.  He  is 
a  former  member  of  Evergreen  Park  Athletic 
Association  active  in  youth  development  in 
Junior  and  Little  League  Bt^eball.  In  1968 
he  served  as  general  chairman  of  Evergreen 
Park  76th  Diamond  Jubilee  Anniversary 
Committee. 

Mayor  Vacco  Is  a  member  of  the  Order  Sons 
of  Italy  of  Illinois  Evergreen  Park  Lodge 
#2200  and  was  elected  treasurer  1968-74. 
Presently  he  Is  Assistant  Venerable.  At  the 
state  convention  In  June,  1975,  be  was 
elected  grand  trustee  for  Uie  State  of  Illinois 
and  was  also  elected  alternate  supreme  dele- 
gate to  the  national  convention. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Municipal 
League  and  was  elected  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents  to  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
League  for  the  year  1975-76. 

He  is  listed  In  Who's  Who  in  the  Midwest 
and  Who's  Who  in  American  Politics. 

Mayor  Vacco  and  his  wife,  Patricia  Ann 
(Nelson)  have  been  residents  of  Evergreen 
Park  since  1955  and  have  three  children: 
Sandra  (Mrs.  Gregory  Johnson);  Anthony 
Jr.;  and  Darlene.  They  also  have  two  grand- 
children, Debbie  and  Scott  Johnson. 


ON  THE  ROAD  TO  GOLD 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

or  CONNBCTICTJT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  23,  1976 

Mr.  McKINNEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  and  my  coUeagues  congratulated  Ms. 
Dorothy  Hamill,  a  constituent  fnHn 
Riverside,  Conn.,  for  her  gold  medal  win- 
ning performance  at  t^e  Winter  Olsmipic 
Games.  But  that  medal  Is  only  \he  most 
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well-known  facet  of  Dorothy  Hsmaill's  11- 
year  career  of  ups  and  down  on  the  way 
to  Innsbruck. 

Recently,  Mr.  Francis  Xavier  Fay,  Jr., 
writing  for  one  of  Connecticut's  best 
daily  newspapers,  the  Norwalk  Hour, 
provided  an  insight  into  the  imique  mix- 
ture of  precision  and  personal  chai-m 
which  guided  Dorothy  Hamill  along  her 
road  to  success.  With  your  permission, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  enter  Mr. 
Fay's  article  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

The  article  follows: 

DOROTHT     HAMTI.I.'S     OLYMPIC     GOLO     MEOAL 

(By  Francis  X.  Fay,  Jr.) 

(Editor's  Note:  Dorothy  Ham  ill's  Olympic 
gold  medal  doesn't  surprise  Reporter  Francis 
X.  Fay  Jr.  who  told  of  her  prediction  in  a 
feature  after  observing  her  in  an  impromptu 
exhibition  April  10,  1974,  at  the  Darien  Ice 
Rink.) 

It  wasn't  supposed  to  be  a  big  thing. 

A  17-year-old  girl  from  Riverside  had  been 
Invited  to  do  a  turn  witti  her  old  gang — the 
Southern  Connecticut  Figure  Skating  Club, 
a  collection  of  adults  and  children  who  love 
figure  skating  so  much  they  rent  foxir  hours, 
three  nights  a  week  at  the  Darien  Ice  Rink. 

Eight  years  ago,  the  17-year-old  Riverside 
g:lrl,  Dorothy  Hamill.  had  Joined  the  club 
for  no  particular  reason  except  that  some 
friends  enjoyed  to  figure  skate.  Like  thou- 
sands of  girls  who  had  preceded  her  and 
thousands  who  will  come  after,  the  Riverside 
girl  began  to  do  figures  for  "the  fun  of  it" 
several  times  a  week,  mostly  in  winter. 

Time  went  by  and  she  began  to  find  her- 
self winning  first  prizes  for  her  age  group. 
But  she  wasn't  really  "hyped"  on  the  sport 
aud  was  lucky  to  have  parents  who  weren't 
pvishing  her  toward  any  ultimate  goals.  She 
didn't  go  out  of  her  way  to  practice,  but 
she  was  interested  enough  to  concentrate 
during  the  time  she  did  spend  on  the  ice. 
And  she  kept  on  winning  until  five  years 
ago,  after  taking  the  National  Novice  Ladies 
title,  she  suddenly  realized  she  really  wanted 
to  be  a  figure  skater. 

THINGS  CHANCE 

Life  changed  at  that  point  as  figure  skat- 
ing gradually  encroached  upon  every  aspect 
of  her  daily  routine  and  that  of  her  parents. 
It  reached  the  point  two  years  ago  where 
she  and  her  mother  had  to  take  an  apart- 
ment in  Denver,  Colo.,  so  that  she  could 
practice  six  days  per  week,  six  hours  per  day 
with  the  famed  skating  coach.  Carlo  Fassi, 
who  is  credited  with  developing  Peggy 
Fleming. 

FIVE   HUNDRED   TORN   OUT 

So.  though  it  wasnt  supposed  to  be  a  big 
thing,  there  were  600  spectators  in  the  Darien 
Ice  Rink  when  Miss  Hamill,  queen  of  U.S. 
figure  skating,  stepped  on  the  Ice  at  7  P.M. 
Although  there  were  1(X)  other  skaters  of 
the  club  on  the  ice  at  ttie  time  doing  their 
own  turns,  every  eye  at  rinkside  followed  the 
petite,  dark-haired  champion  as  she  darted 
in  and  about  them  during  a  20-minute 
warmup. 

Applause  answered  every  one  of  her  prac- 
tice spins  aud  jumps  as  she  moved  about 
the  large  ice  siurface  with  a  graceful  power 
which  grew  In  dimension  as  she  proceeded. 
Every  five  minutes  or  so  she  would  skate 
over  to  the  boards  for  a  breather.  There  to 
be  besieged  by  the  young  girls  of  the  club 
eager  to  hear  of  her  recent  trip  to  Europe 
and  a  silver  medal  in  the  World  Figure 
Skating  Championship. 

Sirs.  Jean  Cole  of  Riverside,  chairman  of 
the  junior  skaters,  skated  over. 

"The  girls  would  love  you  to  do  a  number," 
she  said. 

"Ob.  fine,"  answered  Dorothy,  smiling. 

"Tea!"  squealed  the  girls. 
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Mrs.  Cole  came  off  the  Ice  ftnd  walked 
around  the  rink  to  where  Dorothy's  fattier 

was  talking  to  reporters. 

"IMd  you  bring  aome  music?"  she  aaked. 

Mr.  Hamill  grinned  while  reaching  Into  his 
overcoat  pocket,  removing  a  small  casette 
and  handing  it  to  Mrs.  Cole  without  a  word. 

The  lee  was  cleared  of  skaters  and  Dorothy 
went  down  to  the  far  end.  The  classical  music 
began  and  a  ptxle  in  lavender  pink  floated 
Into  view,  moving  from  patch  to  patch  on 
the  barren  expanse  occasionally  touching  the 
gleaming  surface  for  more  power. 

It  was  over  much  too  soon  and  Dorothy 
smiled  appreciatively  to  the  applause.  She 
skated  over  to  the  boards  for  a  brief  rest  then 
returned  iot  a  Jazz  routine  in  which  she  dis- 
played the  high  Jumps,  spins  and  camels  that 
have  convinced  most  Judges  In  the  world 
that  she  Is  the  best  outside  the  compulsory 
figures. 

When  it  was  over  Oeorge  Cook,  president  of 
the  cUib,  thanked  her  over  the  public  address 
system  while  annnounclng  that  the  club  was 
donating  $100  to  the  U.S.  Figure  Skating 
Memorial  Fund  In  her  name.  The  lund  was 
established  more  than  a  decade  ago  after  an 
air  crash  over  Belgliun  wiped  out  the  entire 
U.S.  Figure  Skating  team  and  took  America 
out  of  top-flight  figure  skating  competition 
for  several  years.  He  reminded  bis  audience 
that  the  fund  could  use  their  support,  too. 
Mrs.  Cole  gave  Dorothy  a  lovely  silk  mantilla. 

SHS'S    SVIROUNOES 

The  U.S.  champion  was  surrounded  for  ao 
minutes  afterward  by  young  girls  seeking  her 
autograph.  Then  she  was  led  to  a  quiet  locker 
room  where  the  press  interviewed  her. 

There  she  confided  that  she  is  looking  for- 
ward to  winning  the  Olympic  title  In  1976.  As 
for  the  future  beyond  that  pcrfnt,  she  would 
someday  like  to  be  a  skating  lnstruct<M'. 

How  does  she  learn  all  those  tricks  she 
does  on  the  Ice? 

"There's  no  easy  way.  You  Just  have  to  go 
through  all  the  falls  It  takes  to  perfect 
them." 

"There  have  been  plenty  of  falls,"  Inter- 
jected Mr.  Hamill. 

Mr.  Cook  was  asked  If  Dorothy  was  any- 
thing special  when  she  began  skating  at 
eight. 

''Oh,  sure.  There  was  never  any  question 
about  her.  She  had  an  Innate  sense  of  bal- 
ance, a  posture  and  a  skating  edg«  that  you 
rarely  see.  There  was  never  a  question  of 
talent." 

Dorothy  then  threw  an  overcoat  over  her 
shoulders  and  walked  out,  smiling  to  every- 
one and  leaving  a  wake  of  utterly  beguiled 
people— young  and  cM  alike. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  23.  1976 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
past  weekend.  I  was  home  in  my  district 
and  attended  a  meeting  and  also  a  ban- 
quet of  the  people  of  Lithuanian  descent 
who  are  not  only  observing  and  celebrat- 
ing the  200th  Anniversary  of  our  free 
Nation  but  also  commemorating  the  58th 
Anniversary  of  their  victorious  fight  for 
free  government  in  their  mother  country 
and  their  release  from  the  tyranny  of  a 
powerful  neighbor  nation. 

The  Lithuanian  people  of  my  district 
as  well  as  all  freedom  loving  Lithuanians 
in  every  section  of  the  United  States  are 
to  be  c(»nmended  for  their  outstanding 
examples  of  patriotism  and  American- 
ism that  they  always  exhibit  not  only  on 
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our  national  holidays  but  on  events  that 
will  show  the  world  that  their  fight  for 
freed(»n  of  their  mother  counti-y  will  not 
be  terminated  until  the  yoke  and 
shackles  of  the  Communist  tyranny  will 
be  overthrown  in  the  homeland  of  their 
ancestors  and  fellow  coimtrjmen. 

Mi-.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  in  my  remarks  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  which  was  passed  at  a  gather- 
ing yesterday  of  the  Lithuanian  Ameri- 
cans in  East  Chicago. 
The  resolution  follows: 

Resolution  1976 
Whereas,  Two  Hundred  Tears  ago  In  Amer- 
ica, the  good  people  of  those  Thirteen  col- 
onies solemnly  published  and  declared, — 
"that  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of 
Right,  ought  to  be  Free  and  Independent 
States;  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the 
British  Crown,  and  that  all  political  connec- 
tion between  them  and  the  state  of  Oreat 
Britain,  Is  and  ought  to  be  totally  dissolved: 
and  as  Free  and  Independent  States,  shall 
have  full  Power  to  levy  War,  conclude  Peace, 
contract  Alliances,  establish  Commerce,  and 
to  do  all  other  Acts  and  things  which  In- 
dependent States  may  have  the  right  to  do." 
Wheras,  February  16,  1976  marks  the  Fifty- 
eight  Anniversary  of  the  restoration  of  In- 
dependence to  the  more  than  seven  hundred 
year-old  Lithuanian  State,  which  was  won 
and  protected  by  the  blood  sacrifices  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  during  the  Wars  of  Inde- 
pendence of  1919-1920,  and  duly  recognized 
by  the  international  community  of  States, 
and 

Whereas.  The  Republic  of  Lithuania  was 
forcibly  occupied  and  lUegally  annexed  by 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1940,  in  violation  of  all 
existing  treaties  and  principles  of  Interna- 
tional law,  and 

Whereas,  that  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
domination  and  exploitation,  constitutes  a 
denial  of  the  right  to  self  determination  and 
other  fundamental  human  rights,  it  Is  con- 
fllct  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  contrary  to  the  stipulations  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Agreement;  and  also  an  Impediment  to 
the  promotion  of  World  Peace  and  Coopera- 
tion. And 

Whereas,  So  many  countries  under  foreign 
colonial  domination,  In  recent  times,  have 
been  given  the  opportunity  to  establish  their 
own  independent  states,  while  Lithuania, 
which  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  freedom  for 
centuries,  is  now  subjugated  to  the  most  bru- 
tfd  Communist  oppression,  and  is  nothing  but 
s  colony  of  the  menacing  Soviet  empire. 

Now  therefore  bo  it  reserved,  that  the 
Lithuanian-American  Council,  of  Lake 
County,  Indiana,  hereby  makes  demand  that 
the  Soviet  Union  withdraw  Its  military  forces, 
Its  administrative  apparatus  and  Imported 
Russian  colonists,  from  Lithuania,  and  allow 
the  people  of  Lithuania  to  govern  themselves 
freely,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved — that  the  Immediate 
release  of  all  Lithuanians  who  are  political 
and  religious  prisoners  be  effected.  Including 
those  who  imger  In  concentration  camps,  or 
detained  in  psychiatric  Institutions,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved — that  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  seeking  a  policy  of  detente  with  the 
United  States,  should  be  required  to  demon- 
strate its  good  faith  and  good  will  by  restor- 
ing freedom  and  national  Independence  to 
Lithuania  and  the  other  Baltic  States,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved — that  we  of  the 
Lithuanian-American  Council  of  Lake 
County,  Indiana,  hereby  express  our  deep  and 
grateful  appreciation  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  for  his  firm 
declaration  of  July  25,  1976,  "that  the  United 
States  will  not  recognize  the  incorporation  of 
Lithuania  into  the  Soviet  Union; — and  we 
are  sincerely  grateful  to  the  VS.  House  of 
Representatives  for  passage  of  a  new  resolu- 
tion expressing  their  support  for  restoration 
of  freedom  to  the  Baltic  States: — and  we  fur- 
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ther  express  gratefiilness  of  the  lAtvlans. 
Estonians  and  Lithuanians  to  Americans  of 
other  ethnic  backgrounds  who  support  the 
cause  of  freedom  espoused  herein. 

Finally  be  it  resolved, — that  upon  passage 
of  this  resolution,  copies  shall  be  forwarded 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen  representing  Indiana, 
and  to  the  representatives  of  the  news-media 
which  normally  serve  the  general  commumty 
of  Indiana  for  dlspatchment  of  this  action 
to  all  parts  of  the  World. 

The  Lithuanian-Amekican  Council 
or  Lake  Countt, 

Albert  O.  Vinick,  President. 

BiauTE  ViLtrris,  Secretary. 


DON  WOODWARD  SPEAKS  AT 
WHEAT  GROWERS  26TH  ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or  oiECON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  23,  1976 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  evoits 
of  recent  years  have  focused  increasing 
attention  on  American  agriculture  and 
its  importance  to  our  economic  and  social 
well-being.  The  problems  and  prospects 
of  a  key  segment  of  the  industry  were 
set  forth  recently  In  a  speech  by  Don  A. 
Woodward,  Pendleton,  Oreg.,  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Wheat 
Growers.  I  am  certain  his  remarks  will 
be  of  interest  and  use  to  my  colleagues. 

The  speech  follows: 
Twenty-Sixth    Annoal    Convention.    Bil- 
lings, Mont.,  Januakt  aO,  1976 

(By  Don  A.  Woodward,  President,  National 
Association  of  Wheat  Growers) 

My  fellow  wheat  growers  and  friends,  wel- 
come to  the  26th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers.  On 
behalf  of  the  membership,  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  various  representatives  of  the 
state  wheat  commissions,  Western  Wheat 
Associates,  and  Oreat  Plains  Wheat  for  at- 
tending the  meeting  and  sharing  their 
thoughts  with  us.  To  the  delegations  of 
wheat  producers  from  North  Dakota  and 
Minnesota,  and  ether  producers  from  non- 
member  states,  we  welcome  you,  and  extend 
an  Invitation  to  you  to  participate  fully  In 
the  convention  and  the  discussions.  Hope- 
fully, next  year,  your  states  will  be  well  on 
their  way  in  organizing  your  own  state  asso- 
ciations and  Joining  the  National  in  a  mutual 
effort  in  behalf  of  wheat  growers  everywhere. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
welcome  the  wheat  producers  from  Canada, 
France,  and  Australia  to  our  meeting  and 
the  representatives  from  several  Importing 
countries  who  keep  us  all  In  business  as  cus- 
tomers for  U.S.  wheat.  I  hope  all  growers  here 
will  help  honor  our  foreign  visitors  by  at- 
tending the  International  Breakfast  meeting 
on  Tuesday  morning. 

Someone  once  said  that  it  would  be  a  cold 
day  in  January  when  farmers  got  together 
In  agreement  on  anything. 

Well,  here  we  are  in  Billings,  Montana. 
Before  we  leave  this  convention,  I  hope  we'll 
be  agreed  on  a  great  many  things — and 
that  VK'IX  go  forth  from  this  annual  meet- 
ing speaking  with  one  strong  voice  for  the 
most  important  food  gr^ln  In  the  world: 
WHEAT. 

The  time  has  come  for  wheat  growers  to 
unite — to  clearly  state  our  goals,  and  then 
to  push  forward  In  cooperation  with  our 
friends  and  allies  to  transform  our  goals  Into 
realities. 

It    is    your    responsibility    as    individual 
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producers  and  members  to  establisb  t^e 
goals  and  objectives  for  the  Association  so 
that  we  have  the  right  to  q>eak  with  one 
strong  voice  for  wheat.  Through  the  demo- 
cratic process  you  will  set  goals  for  the 
wheat  industry  at  this  meeting.  It  would  be 
presuniptuous  of  me  to  try  to  state  these 
goals  for  you.  But  I  would  be  amiss  If  I  did 
not  take  this  <9p<»tunity  to  share  with  you 
lome  suggestions  and  ideas  that  have  come 
my  way  during  the  past  year.  Some  have 
crystallized  into  conviction.  All  are  worthy 
of  your  consideration,  in  my  <^lnlon. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  overriding  con- 
cern of  wheat  growers — Indeed,  of  all  larm- 
ere— Is,  who  wUl  control  American  agricul- 
ture Specifically,  we  are  concerned  with  who 
wiU  control  the  wheat  Industry. 

This  Is  a  complex  issue,  and  there  are  no 
easy  answers,  but  we  can  draw  parallels. 
Argentina  Is  a  prime  example. 

There  is  a  nation  whose  people  recognized 
and  developed  their  agricultural  resources 
to  the  point  that  Argentina  became  the 
South  American  Breadbasket  by  the  1930's. 
Performance  faltered  however,  when  the 
Oovernmeut  began  to  transfer  resources  from 
agriculture  to  other  sectors  of  the  economy. 

This  policy  came  with  the  Peron  regime  In 
Uie  mld-40's  and  the  strong  development  of 
trade  unionism.  This  led  to  high  taxes  on 
agriculture,  controlled  exports  and  artlfically 
low  farm  prices.  The  result  was  virtually  a 
no-growth  policy  which  actually  brought 
declines  in  agricultural  production  that  have 
only  recently  been  rebuilt  to  1030  levels. 

We've  seen  similar  political  developments 
in  our  own  system.  This  past  year  we 
experienced  Oovernment  Involvement  In  oui 
markets  to  the  point  that  a  mockery  was 
made  out  of  earlier  assurances  of  "unfettered 
exports". 

One  of  the  early  and  priority  goals  of  this 
Association,  in  my  opinion,  must  be  to  make 
certain  that  what  has  happened  last  year 
will  never  happen  that  way  again . 

As  a  first  step,  your  Association  con- 
tracted for  an  analysis  of  the  legality  and 
constitutionality  of  Oovernment  Intrusions 
into  the  marketplace.  Tlie  findings  and 
recommendations  of  this  study  will  be  pre- 
sented to  you  shortly  by  representatives  from 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  prestigious  law 
firms  in  Washmgton,  D.C.  I  urge  you  to  give 
deep  consideration  to  the  report  and  seriously 
weigh  your  future  prospects  In  today's 
political  environment  If  we  acquiesce  to 
Oovernment  manipulation  of  agriculture.  I 
believe  in  a  free  marketing  system  and  be- 
lieve it  Is  worth  fighting  for.  You  must 
decide  the  correct  course  of  action. 

I  believe  that  wheat  growers  should  also 
Insist  on  an  active  role  in  decision  making 
that  affects  agriculture.  Administration 
officials  at  high  levels  are  quoted  as  stating 
that  food  policy  is  too  Important  to  leave  to 
VSDA,  and  now  they  all  want  to  be  In  the 
act.  I  also  feel  food  poUcy  Is  too  Important 
to  leave  to  USDA.  It  Is  also  too  Important  to 
leave  to  a  consortium  of  Oovernment  offi- 
cials, agencies,  bureaus  and  divisions,  or 
what  have  you.  We  have  made  the  Invest- 
ment in  land,  seed,  fertilizer,  and  the  numer- 
ous items  that  go  Into  producing  a  crop — 
and  all  at  a  highly  Inflated  cost.  We  have 
made  the  management  decisions,  we  have 
taken  all  the  risks,  and  own  the  wheat.  We 
must  have  a  strong  voice  In  i>ollcy  decisions 
effecting  our  vital  industry.  Together  we 
shall  have  such  a  voice. 

As  Individual  producers  making  Individual 
decisions,  vre  must  practice  orderly  market- 
ing of  our  crop.  It  has  worked  and  it  is  work- 
ing. We  tightened  up  our  marketing  practices 
at  harvest  and  it  worked.  We  balanced  our 
sales  through  the  year,  and  this  has  worked — 
and  It  would  have  worked  even  better  If  our 
Government  hadn't  tightened  the  spigot  at 
export  points.  We  restrained  our  end-of-year 
and  our  early-January  sales  and  this  turn 
worked.  We  now  must  plan  our  sales  the 
balance  of  the  year  and  plan  to  carryover 
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stocks  not  needed  In  the  market.  Price  Is  the 
best  Indicator  of  market  need,  and  no  pro- 
ducer Bbodld  sell  his  crop  btiom  the  cost  of 
his  production  plus  a  leaaonable  profit. 

Orderly  marketing  Is  dependent  on  orderly 
production.  Produce  for  the  market  not  for 
a  burdensome  surplus  that  triggers  low 
prices.  If  we  can  keep  Government  Involve- 
ment at  a  minimum,  I  am  wlUlng  to  take 
an  average  market  price  based  on  sales 
throughout  the  year,  but  If  the  Government 
reduces  my  average  price  or  your  average 
prices  by  effecting  prices  on  the  top  side,  I 
want  and  I  believe  we  should  have  price 
protection  on  the  low  side. 

I  also  believe  producers  should  ask  for  a 
meaningful  loan  level  to  assist  orderly  mar- 
keting and  to  help  with  the  costs  of  carrying 
over  food  supplies  for  the  market  from  one 
year  to  the  next.  Loan  levels  should  not  be  at 
levels  where  they  are  ased  as  price  props  or 
as  Incentives  to  produce  for  storage.  Our  fu- 
ture lies  In  producing  for  real  market  need. 

If  we  are  to  be  successful,  we  must  create 
understanding  and  support  among  con- 
sumers. This  year,  I  am  glad  to  report,  we 
have  had  a  g^eat  deal  of  success.  I  think 
especially  of  the  "Hot  Line"  and  other  proj- 
ects of  the  Agriculture  Council  of  America, 
which  is  helping  consumers  understand  agri- 
culture. NAWO  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
this  organization,  and  many  of  our  asso- 
ciations and  commissions  also  support  ACA 
directly.  I  would  like  to  commend  "Shug" 
Hatcher  for  his  role  in  representing  wheat 
producers  on  the  Board  of  ACA.  "Shiig", 
as  many  of  you  know.  Is  their  newly  elected 
Chairman.  Tour  Association  staff  has  also 
spent  many  hours  assisting  the  ACA  pro- 
gram and  many  Individual  producers  have 
manned  "Hot  Lines",  participated  In  press 
conferences  and  TV  programs.  Thank  you, 
aU. 

By  the  way,  don't  miss  seeing  tlie  three 
TV  pi-ograms  being  shown  by  video  tape  in 
the  lobby.  The  programs  feature  your  spokes- 
man on  national  broadcasts  dealing  with 
critical  food  Issues.  Also  see  the  pi-emier  of 
the  National  Wheat  Institute  film  directed 
to  consumer-understanding  of  the  impor- 
tance of  wheat  exports  to  the  nation. 

I  am  proud  of  our  Association,  but  I  also 
recognise  the  growing  demands  upon  our 
Association  both  in  the  areas  of  Issues  and 
finance.  I  am  recommending  to  this  conven- 
tion that  we  support  a  special  one-year  com- 
prehensive study  of  our  organizational  and 
financial  structure.  The  study  will  be  con- 
ducted by  a  committee  of  producers  assisted 
by  the  staff  and  advisory  committee  from  the 
agri-business  community.  I  have  asked  agri- 
business for  their  support  and  have  been 
notified  by  CargUl,  FAR-MARr-CO,  John 
Deere  &  Co.,  Extension  Service,  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  National  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative Association,  and  North  Pacific 
Grain  Growers  of  their  willingness  to  provide 
key  personnel  and  assistance  as  needed.  I 
believe  this  is  a  workable  approach  to 
strengthen  NAWO,  and  I  will  make  it  a 
priority  this  coming  year,  If  adopted. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  stress  again  that  it 
Is  your  responsibility  as  wheat  producers  and 
members  to  establish  the  goals  and  objec- 
tives for  the  Association.  This  provides  NAWG 
the  right  to  speak  with  One  Strong  Voice 
for  Wheat. 
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THE  SLOW.  SORROWFUL  DEATH  OP 
ORATIOT  AVENUE 


HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

OF   MICHIGAN 

m  THE  HOPSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVH3 

Monday.  February  23.  1976 

Mr.  NEDZL  Mr.  Speaker,  a  large  num- 
ber of  our  cities  are  in  decline.  Some  are 
dying.  The  outlook  is  bleak. 


Day  by  day,  our  cities  slowly  decay  be- 
fore our  eyes.  Anyone  who  drives  the 
five  or  six  arterial  roads  into  the  down- 
town of  Detroit,  for  example,  can  see  and 
feel  the  sad,  slow,  ever-downward  drift. 

What  the  average  Detroiter  encount- 
ei-s  as  a  dally,  insistent  fact  seldom 
seems  to  be  reported  on  TV's  "happy 
news"  news  shows.  Much  of  the  print 
media  also  seems  to  operate  on  a  differ- 
ent level  of  "reality." 

Perhaps  this  is  why  a  recent  article  by 
Pete  Waldmeir,  the  Detroit  News  col- 
umnist, hit  home  with  especially  heavy 
impact.  He  wrote  of  "once-proud  Gratiot 
Avenue,"  a  main  artery,  wblch  begins  in 
downtown  Detroit  and  proceeds  out 
northeast  to  the  city  limits  and  beyond. 
For  at  least  5  of  its  8  miles  within  tlie 
city  it  11^  abandoned,  destroyed,  without 
hope.  For  2  more  mUes  it  Is  distressed. 

And  Gratiot  Avenue's  troubles  are  no 
worse  than  the  other  once-famous  arte- 
rial "spokes"  of  the  city — Michigan, 
Grand  River,  Woodward,  and  Jefferson. 

Why? 

Crime.  Above  all,  crime. 

Detroit,  like  most  of  the  country  suffers 
from  a  heartbreaking  Isusk  of  adequate 
jails  and  corrections  facilities.  Hundredf , 
thousands,  of  Juvoiile  and  adult  offend- 
ers, many  incorrigible,  roam  the  streets. 
Ricidivism  rates  are  very  high.  The 
dangerous  are  too  often  both  uncorrected 
and  undetained. 

The  natural  instinct  is  to  move  out  of 
harm's  way,  and  this  is  being  done,  in 
Detroit  as  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Waldmeir  tells  what  happened  to 
his  one-time  neighborhood.  Gratiot  was 
once  his  street,  and  he  still  travels  it, 
measuring  instiiictively  the  decay. 

In  his  column,  which  is  printed  belov.', 
he  captures  the  mood,  not  only  for  one 
city's  avenue,  but  for  the  avenues  of 
many  cities.  It  is  profoundly  depressing. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  the  February  9, 1976,  column 
from  the  Detroit  News  follows : 

Once-Proitd  Oeatiot  Dttho  A  Slow  Death 
(By  Pete  Waldmeir) 

Gratiot  Avenue  sleeps  like  a  derelict  in  a 
doorway. 

It  hviddles  with  Its  gloveless  hands  between 
its  knees,  back  arched  against  the  bitter 
cold. 

Its  face  Is  dirty,  its  beard  ragged  and  un- 
kempt. Its  hair  matted  and  snarled  with  the 
dirt  of  three  generations. 

It  Is  a  sorry  sight. 

Gratiot  was  my  street  for  many  years. 
Even  now,  I  drive  it  from  Conner  to  mid- 
town  Detroit,  sometimes  twice  a  day,  some- 
times more,  on  my  way  to  and  from  the 
oflBce. 

When  you're  on  a  street  that  often,  it's  like 
living  with  soLieone  who  has  cancer  and  is 
dying  a  slow,  v;lthering  death. 

The  same  decay  is  evident  on  Grant  River, 
Michigan,  East  Jefferson,  Woodward — once- 
praud  arteries  through  which  the  llfeblood 
of  a  civilization  pumped  day  and  night  for 
a  century. 

But  I  mourn  for  Gratiot  because  it  was  my 
street. 

There  were  the  DSR  car  bams  at  Harper, 
where  the  trolley  wires  wove  an  Intricate 
maze  against  the  sky.  The  Roosevelt  Theater 
named  for  a  Depression  hero. 
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The  Cunningham  Drug  Store  at  the  corner 
of  Pennsylvania,  where  I  sold  newspapers  on 
those  cold,  war- threatened  Sunday  mornings 
in  1943. 

There  was  the  hardware  store  at  McC^el- 
lau;  the  Mark  Twain  branch  of  the  public 
library  farther  down  toward  town.  And.  stlU 
farther,  the  Sears-Roebuck  store  at  Van 
Dyke. 

T7CLT  SCAKS  ABOtTND 

Almoet  all  of  It  Is  gone  now.  One  by  one, 
the  stores  have  been  abandoned,  boarded  up 
or  torn  down,  ugly  scars  on  the  gray  land- 
scape. 

Gratiot  sleeps. 

That  hardware  store  has  been  bricked  up. 
A  motorcycle  gang  occupies  the  storefront 
nest  door. 

The  Mark  Twain  library  fights  the  neigh- 
borhood's general  dilapidation.  It  Is  a  valiant 
but  losing  struggle. 

We  would  trudge  to  the  massive  building 
with  lu  great,  high-celllnged  rooms  and 
smoking  fireplaces  each  Saturday  morning 
In  winter  and  huddle  on  the  warm  tile  floors 
as  the  children's  librarian  read  stories  of 
adventure. 

Now.  for  the  librarian,  walking  to  her  car 
Is  a  challenge  and  some  of  the  things  which 
happen  inside  the  buUdlng  and  around  It 
would  never  sell  to  a  publisher  because  he 
wouldn't  believe  the  stories. 

A  few  months  baclc  for  Instance,  the  last 
of  the  library's  copper  rain  downspouts  was 
stolen  by  scavengers  who  sell  such  things 
for  scrap.  The  final  blow  was  struck  when  a 
guard  caught  a  man  with  a  ladder  at  the 
back  of  the  buUdlng,  trying  to  steal  the 
gutters  from  the  roof  In  broad  daylight. 

EVXN  8BAK8  BKSEaTKO 

Still,  the  library  persists — an  outpost  In  a 
hostile  land  which  refuses  to  be  overrun. 
Not  so  with  the  Sears  store. 

The  workmen  were  there  over  the  weekend, 
hammering  plywood  sheets  over  the  windows, 
emptying  the  aisles  of  the  last  remaining 
merchandise. 

Sears  gave  up.  The  company  operated  the 
store  at  Van  Dyke  In  good  years  and  bad. 
They  blame  high  crime  and  flagging  sale* 
for  making  the  (q>eratlon  too  improfltable 
for  a  responsible  business  to  continue. 

My  emotions  tell  me  that  to  quit  is  wrong: 
that  Sears  should  have  stayed  and  taken  Its 
lumps  because  there  Is  a  need  for  commit- 
ment in  the  areas  of  the  city's  most  severe 
blight. 

The  people  in  the  surrounding  neighbor- 
hood are  bitter  and  disappointed.  Many  of 
them  are  old  and  Inflrm,  many  more  do  not 
have  the  means  to  travel  to  suburban  shop- 
ping centers. 

They  complain  that  they  have  been 
betrayed. 

But  business  has  deserted  Oratlot  for  good 
reason.  It  simply  has  become  too  much  of 
a  risk  to  trade  In  that  area  any  more. 

There  Is  more  than  dollars  and  cents  In- 
volved. Lives  are  at  stake.  Customers  and 
employes  alike  have  been  ripped  off,  beaten, 
raped.  Incidents  occur  in  daylight.  In  front 
of  witnesses. 

But  it  is  the  rare  witness  who  ever  "sees" 
anything. 

The  neighborhood  which  made  a  sleeping 
bum  out  of  Gratiot  Avenue  is  populated  with 
honorable  people.  But  they  allow  a  small 
coterie  of  hoodlums  to  ruin  their  lives,  drive 
away  their  services. 

Someday,  perhaps,  theyll  realize  that  they 
cannot  live  forever  In  fear  and  depravation. 
And  the  decent  people  will  gather  their  nerve 
and  make  a  stand  and  face  down  the  riffraff. 

Maybe  then  the  sleeping  derelict  will 
a  waken. 

Mayb*. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

HISTORIC  POLISH  CONSTITUTION 
AND  HUMAN  RIGHTS  ASSAILED 
BY  COMMUNISTS 


February  23,  1976 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  23.  1976 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  De- 
cember 5,  a  group  of  59  prominent  Polish 
Intellectuals,  in  respose  to  plans  an- 
nounced by  the  Polish  Communist  Party 
to  amend  the  historic  Polish  Constitu- 
tion, published  an  appeal  for  constitu- 
tionally guaranteed  civil  liberties.  Those 
signing  the  appeal  included  poets,  econo- 
mists, academic  figures,  and  cultural  per- 
sonalties, and  they  demanded  guarantees 
of  freedom  of  conscience  and  religion, 
free  trade  unions,  the  right  to  strike, 
freedom  of  speech  and  information,  and 
freedom  to  carry  out  scientific  work. 

This  brave  and  courageous  act  should 
not  go  unnoticed  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  it  would  also  be  a 
tragedy  if  this  appeal  were  to  be  ignored 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
of  other  democratic  nations.  Free  peo- 
ple everywhere  must  remain  vigilant  in 
defense  of  freedom  and  speak  out  on  be- 
half of  those  in  the  captive  nations  who 
are  endangering  their  lives  to  regain  the 
privileges  of  individual  liberty  for  their 
nations. 

Mr.  Aloysius  A.  Mazewski.  president  of 
the  Polish  American  Congress,  has  writ- 
ten to  President  Pord  regarding  this  cru- 
cial issue,  urging  that  the  United  States 
review  "trade  and  loan  programs  with 
Poland  and  decide  whether  'most  favored 
status'  should  be  retained  or  not.  in  the 
event  the  Polish  Government  pursues  its 
Intended  action  in  negating  the  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights."  He  also  urges 
the  President  "to  have  the  State  Depart- 
ment thoroughly  review  this  impending 
development  and  render  whatever  as- 
sistance within  the  purview  of  our  policy 
and  the  Helsinki  agreement" 

Mr.  Mazewskl's  letter  to  President  Ford 
follows: 

Hon.  GCKAI.D  R.  FORO, 

President  of  the  United  State; 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  DC. 
Mr.  President: 

Poland  appears  to  be  beaded  for  an  open 
confrontation  between  Its  communist  gov- 
ernment and  the  majority  of  the  people  It 
rules  by  means  of  suppression  of  human 
rights  and  a  monopoly  of  all  mass  media  of 
commvi  n  Icatlons. 

A  very  significant  event,  which  underscores 
the  growing  struggle  of  the  people  of  Poland 
for  human  rights  and  civil  liberties  is  a 
statement  signed  on  December  6,  1975,  by  59 
Polish  intellectuals  demanding  that  the  four 
basic  freedoms: 

Freedoms  of  faith  and  religious  practice 

Freedom  of  work 

Freedom  of  speech  and  information 

Freedom  of  scientific  pursuits 

be  restored  and  guaranteed  by  the  constitu- 
tion. 

The  statement  refers  to  plans,  announced 
at  the  VII  Congress  of  Polish  tJnited  Work- 
ers Party  a  cryptonym  for  the  Polish  Com- 
munist Party  to  amend  Poland's  Constitution 
by  offlclaUy  sanctioning  the  leading  role  of 
the  Polish  XTnlted  Workers  Party  In  the  po- 
litical structure  ot  Poland  and  assigning  to 


it  the  supreme  authority  in  the  affairs  of  the 
state. 

Such  constitutional  amendment  wouid  in 
effect  Invest  the  party  with  the  attributes  of 
government  and  legalize  usurpation  by  the 
party  of  legislative,  Judicial,  and  adminis- 
trative functions  of  government.  TTiis  may 
be  the  first  step  toward  asRlmilatlon  of  Po- 
land and  its  people  with  Communist  Russia 
completely,  and  In  turn  the  annihilation  at 
Poland. 

The  Intellectuals,  signatories  of  the  afore- 
mentioned appeal,  boldly  assert  that  these 
basic  freedoms  are  non-existent  In  todayls 
Poland.  They  warn  that  "Lack  of  respect  for 
civU  liberties  may  lead  to  the  destruction  of 
the  nation's  resourcefulness,  breakup  of  so- 
cial coheslveness,  to  gradual  loss  of  national 
awareness  and  thus  an  Interruption  of  con- 
tmulty  of  national  tradition.  This  constitutes 
the  threat  to  national  existence." 

"In  absence  of  the  freedom  of  speech,  there 
can  be  no  free  development  of  national  cul- 
ture." , 

The  statement  goes  on  to  condemn  pre-" 
ventlve  censorship  and  state  monopoly  of  all 
forms  of  mass  media. 

The  PolLsh  government  has  signed  the 
Helsinki  declaration,  which  confirmed  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  and 
the  Polish  government  should  comply  with 
its  terms  and  not  flagrantly  violate  It. 

Poland  In  the  Soviet  bloc,  represents  a 
most  western  and  democratic  oriented  so- 
ciety, a  veritable  thorn  In  the  fabric  of  Rus- 
sian colonialism.  It  Is  Inevitable  then,  that 
Ru.ssla  demands  the  complete  eradication  of 
these  vestiges  of  Poland's  free  spirit  to  assure 
complete  siibservlence  of  its  domination. 

It  is  requested  that  our  Department  of 
State  seriously  review  the  declarations  made 
by  the  69  Polish  Intellectuals  who  have  signed 
this  statement,  knowing  full  well  of  the  pos- 
sible consequences  to  their  safety  as  well  as 
the  proposed  changes. 

We  should  also  review  our  trade  and  loan 
programs  with  Poland  and  decide  whether 
the  "most  favored  status"  should  be  retained 
or  not.  In  the  event  the  Polish  government 
pursues  Its  Intended  action  In  negating  the 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

We  whole-heartedly  commend  the  69  Po- 
lish Intellectuals  and  will  support  their  dec- 
laration by  all  means  that  are  available  to  us. 

On  behalf  of  the  Polish  American  Congress 
we  urge  you,  Mr.  President,  to  have  the  State 
Department  thoroughly  review  this  impend- 
ing development  and  render  whatever  assist- 
ance within  the  purview  of  our  Ptrtlcy  and 
the  Helsinki  agreement. 

Further,  that  the  Administration  and  Con- 
gress Inform  both  governments  In  Moscow 
and  Warsaw  of  the  negative  effect  of  such 
developments  on  the  future  East-West  co- 
operation and  detente. 

Aloysius  A.  KIazkwski, 

President. 


PRESIDENT  FORD'S  BILL  TO  GUARD 
NATIONAL  SECURITY  INFORMA- 
TION PRAISED 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  23.  1976 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
wake  of  unauthorized  and  damaging  dis- 
closures of  secret  information  imping- 
ing on  the  national  security  and  welfare 
of  our  Nation,  It  Is  highly  appropriate 
that  we  should  understand  clearly  and 
discuss  fully  and  fairly  the  proposal  of 
President  Ford  which  a  niunber  of  my 
colleagues    and    I    introduced    in    this 
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Chamber  last  Thtiraday.  TUbi  measure 
iHH.  12008)  hM  been  botti  nilewuler 
stood  and  mlsrepreeented  Iqr  same  vlw 
should  have  known  better— Ijot  who  fail- 
ed to  examine  the  legislation  before  ut- 
tering their  public  criticisms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today's  Washington  Post 
presents  a  fair  and  balanced  analysis  of 
this  legislation  which  I  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  and  which  I 
hope  will  be  followed  by  otiier  thought- 
ful comments  and  analyses.  Tlie  edi- 
torial follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  23,  19761 
The  Pbesidkkt's  SxcatECY  Legislation 

If  you  agree  with  Philip  Agee,  whose  letter 
appears  on  this  page  today,  you  wiU  find  the 
reforms  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
and  the  secrecy  legislation  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Ford  whoUy  Inadequate.  Mr.  Agee — and 
some  other*— believe  the  CIA  Is  an  organi- 
zation whoee  agents  and  activities  should  be 
publicly  Identified  and  exposed  because,  in 
their  view.  Its  operations  are  wholly  inimical 
to  our  true  national  Interest.  On  the  other 
hand,  If  you  believe,  as  we  do,  that  there  is 
a  place  In  this  Imperfect  world  for  secret 
government  activities — as  long  as  they  are 
properly  directed  and  controlled — you  may 
find  the  President's  proposals  a  reasonable 
starting  pomt.  We  have  already  expressed 
some  views  on  those  reorganization  propos- 
als. Today  we  Intend  to  focus  on  the  de- 
tails of  the  President's  secrecy  legislation 
which  is  aimed — rather  precisely — at  people 
like  Mr.  Agee. 

The  secrecy  legislation,  as  we  understand 
it  (it  Is  printed  on  the  opposite  page  so 
that  you  can  Judge  for  yourself  how  narrowly 
it  is  drawn)  attempts  to  deter  or  discourage 
leaks  of  Information  relating  only  to  the 
sources  and  methods  of  coUectlng  foreign 
intelligence  and  the  methods  and  techni- 
ques used  to  evaluate  It.  It  to  not  a  prc^Kwal 
to  create  an  Official  Secrets  Act  (which  would 
punish  anyone  for  revealing  any  government 
secrets)  or,  even,  to  protect  the  general  run 
of  secret  InteUlgenoe  Information,  as  Mr. 
Ford  seemed  to  suggest  In  his  press  confer- 
ence. It  Is  not,  for  example,  directed  at  the 
content  of  foreign  Intelligence  or  Informa- 
tion that  relates  to  past  or  future  govern- 
ment policies  (except  as  the  publication  of 
a  specific  piece  of  Intelligence  might,  by  It- 
self, reveal  the  method  by  wlilch  the  In- 
formation was  obtained) .  Thus,  it  does  not 
appear  to  cover  such  material  as  the  na- 
tion's negotiating  position  on  the  SALT  talks 
or  most  of  the  contents  of  the  Pentagon 
Papers.  It  would  cover,  however,  such  In- 
formation as  the  names  of  CIA  ofBcen  and 
agents,  the  ways  In  which  they  gather  In- 
formation, and  such  techniques  as  the  use 
of  submarines  for  intelligence  purposes.  As 
fascinating  as  thU  kind  of  Information  Is, 
It  is  Information  we  think  the  government 
has  a  legitimate  need  and,  as  far  as  secret 
agents  are  concerned,  a  moral  obligation  to 
keep  secret.  The  public  Identification  of  such 
an  agent,  as  in  the  case  of  Richard  Welch, 
not  only  destroys  his  effectiveness  but  also 
may  endanger  his  life.  This  Is  a  point  which 
Mr.  Agee  disputes  In  his  letter  but  which  he 
seems  to  concede  tacitly  by  suggesting  that 
Mr.  Welch  should  have  come  in  from  the 
cold  once  his  cover  was  blown.  In  any  case, 
In  a  democratic  system  there  Is  a  better  way, 
we  think,  to  work  out  one's  antipathy  to- 
ward CIA  operatives,  and  that  U  for  CongreM 
to  bring  them  home  by  outlawing  their  ac- 
tivities and/or  refusing  to  vote  the  necessary 
funds. 

In  many  ways.  President  Fcxdla  propoeal 
can  be  regarded  as  the  modernisation  of  a 
law  that  went  on  th*  books  38  yaan  ago  to 
protect  the  gOTemment's  eryptugmpMc  aad 
communlcatKm  InteUlgenoe  aetltttlM.  Tbat 
law  made  It  a  crime  for  aajrone — In  or  out 
of  the  government — knowingly  to  oommtml- 
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cate  to  unauthorized  persons  any  Informa- 
tion concerning  codes,  ciphers  and  methods 
ot  Interoeptlng  oommunlcatlons  and  analyz- 
ing them.  Mir.  Ford's  pixqtosal  puts  other  ways 
ot  gathering  Intelligence  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  code-breaking  and  communications 
interception,  but  with  some  differences.  The 
most  important  of  these  Is  that  Mr.  Ford 
does  not  propose  to  try  to  punish  private 
citizens,  such  as  Journalists,  who  have  no 
relationship  with  government,  for  revealing 
this  kind  of  information;  the  old  code 
statute  does. 

Once  this  much  Is  said  about  the  general 
thrust  of  Mr.  Ford's  secrecy  legislation,  some 
specific  problems  need  to  be  recognized.  One 
Is  tbat,  whUe  agencies  like  the  CIA  need 
to  protect  legitimate  sources  and  methods, 
they  should  not  be  able  to  hide  Illegitimate 
secrets  under  so  stringent  a  secrecy  statute. 
Mfwl^e  from  the  President's  proposal  is  any- 
thing to  make  legal.  Indeed  to  encoiu-age,  low 
level  personnel's  revealing  Information  con- 
cerning lUegal  or  unauthorized  activities, 
such  as  some  of  those  undertaken  by  the 
CIA  In  the  past.  Congress  should  put  such  a 
provision  into  the  statute  and,  to  make  it 
workable,  speU  out  in  more  detaU  than  does 
the  new  executive  <»:der,  what  the  Umlts  are 
to  be  on  Intelligence-gathering  methods. 

A  second  troublesome  area  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation  does  not  address  is  the  old 
bureaucratic  trick  of  placing  a  small  amount 
of  highly  classified  material  in  a  document 
made  up  mostly  of  unclasslfiable  but  em- 
barrassing information — ^and  giving  the 
whole  package  the  highest  classification. 
That  can  perhaps  be  best  bandied  In  terms  of 
this  statute  by  broadening  the  scope  of  Ju- 
dicial review  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  classi- 
fication of  the  specific  information  that  was 
or  Is  about  to  be  revealed.  Similarly,  Con- 
gress needs  to  broaden  somewhat,  and  clari- 
fy, the  part  of  this  proposal  that  says  reve- 
lation of  information  already  in  the  public 
domain  cannot  be  punished. 

TTnlike  most  other  secrecy  statutes  that 
have  l>een  proposed  in  recent  years  or 
adopted  in  the  past,  the  President's  version, 
if  modilled  as  we  have  suggested,  would  bal- 
ance reasonably  well  the  conflicting  needs 
for  some  secrecy  and  much  freedom  of  In- 
formation. It  is  sliarply  limited  in  the  kind 
of  information  that  can  be  kept  secret  and  it 
avoids  First  Amendment  problems  by  placing 
its  barriers  on  those  who  chose  In  the  first 
place  to  engage  In  secret  work.  There  may 
come  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  world 
when  distrust  and  aggression  among  nations 
diminish  so  much  that  the  need  for  govern- 
ment secrecy  will  disappear.  But  that  time 
is  not  yet.  And  imtll  It  arrives,  the  govern- 
ment can  qiUte  properly  take  stringent  steps 
to  protect  at  least  the  sources  and  methods 
by  wliich  it  learns  what  is  going  on  elsewhere 
In  the  world. 


"BUBBLING  BROWN  SUGAR" 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   KXW  TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  23,  1976 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an 
enjoyable  evening  I  recently  had  attend- 
ing a  performance  of  "Bubbling  Brown 
Sugar,"  which  Just  finished  a  successful 
run  at  the  National  Theatre. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  individuals 
that  our  Nation's  Bicetennial  has  no 
■igii<fl/>anAA  for  the  black  community. 
But  Media  House  Ltd.'s  i«t>ductlon  of 
"Bubbling  Brown  Sugar"  hettkgB  the  Bi- 
centennial to  the  very  heart  of  the  black 
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community  by  recreating  an  era  of  black 
American  hlstcury  «^ich  is  noted  as  a 
time  of  major  cultural  achievement  in 
Harlem. 

Since  the  Harlem  rennalssance  was 
Indeed  a  rebirth  of  culture  in  this  Na- 
tion's most  famous  black  enclave, 
"Bubbling  Brown  Sugar"  is  the  Bicen- 
tennial reincarnation  of  some  of  the  very 
best  in  black  entertainment. 

I  enthusiastically  recommend  "Bub- 
bling Brown  Sugar"  to  my  colleagues 
and  for  a  thought-provoking  narrative  of 
the  era  upon  which  this  musical  revue  is 
based,  I  respectfully  submit  an  article 
written  by  Howard  CofBn  which 
appeared  in  the  National  Theater  maga- 
zine entitled  "Those  Days  .  . .".  Tlie  full 
text  of  the  article  follows : 

"Those  Dats  .  .  ." 
(By  Howard  A.  Coffin) 

"When  you  hear  old  fdOa  reminsclng 
about  Harlem  way  back  then.  It  kind  of 
makes  you  wonder  ...  If  tlaase  days  wUl 
come  again." — ^From  the  song  "Bubblln' 
Brown  Sugar." 

"Those  days"  are  long  gone,  and  Qiey^  no 
more  likely  to  come  again  than  1776  or  Harry 
Truman's  presidency.  But  what  with  all  those 
"too.  fcflks  reminiscing"— and  a  lot  of  yoimger 
ones  imagining— about  Harlem  "way  back 
then,"  It  was  probably  inevitable  that  some- 
one would  come  up  with  a  show  built  around 
the  music  and  feeling  of  tbat  place  and  time. 

"Those  days"  were  times  of  hard  realities 
and  even  firmer  romance — when  Integrated 
jazz  bands  Ut  up  the  marquees  of  Harlem  as 
though  there  were  no  such  things  as 
"honkles".  Elsewhere  in  the  United  States, 
racial  barriers  stood  strong  and  impenetrable, 
but  Harlan  was  another  country — cotainly 
whenever  live  music  was  played. 

"Those  days,"  wiiite  sophisticates  plunged 
without  fear  into  Harlem's  bladcness  to  pay 
homage  to  the  music  of  Duke  Ellington, 
Count  Basle,  Lotiis  Armstrong,  Jimmy  Lunce- 
ford  and  other  greats.  Blacks  and  whites  sat 
elbow-to-elbow  In  the  smoky  ambience  of 
places  like  the  Cotton  Club,  the  Savoy  and 
Connie's  Inn — drawn  there  by  the  egallariau 
magic  of  jazz  and  blues. 

On  a  good  night  of  cliib-hopping  through 
Harlem,  you  could  take  in  Blllie  Holiday,  Ella 
Fitzgerald,  Cab  Calloway,  Pearl  Bailey,  Hazel 
Scott,  Billy  Bcksteln,  Ethel  Waters  and  doz- 
ens of  extraordinary  Instrumentalists  whose 
artistry  transcended  petty  notions  of  race. 
And,  oh,  what  music  they  created. 

"'Those  days"  composers  wrote  songs  that 
lasted,  wrote  tliem  as  though  they  knew  in 
their  hearts  that  generations  later  would 
treasure  them  as  "classics."  Is  there  any  other 
word  for  songs  like  Sophisticated  Lady, 
Honeysuckle  Rose.  Memories  of  You,  Some  of 
These  Days,  and  It  Don't  Mean  a  Thing  (If  It 
Ain't  Got  that  Swi7ig)T  Or  Take  the  "A" 
Train,  Stompin'  at  the  Savoy  and  Sweet 
Georgia  Brown? 

They  emanated  from  the  minds  and  souls 
of  Harlem's  great  poets  and  musicians,  black 
geniuses  whose  melodic  gifts  and  turns  of 
pbrases  raised  popular  music  to  legendary 
heights.  Few  of  them  ever  achieved  the 
wealth  and  recognition  of  the  late  Duke  El- 
lington— only  musicians  themselves  and  a 
ralatlve  handful  of  affidonados  Immediately 
remember  such  names  as  Earl  Hlnes.  Noble 
SLssle,  Euble  Blake,  J.  C.  Johnson,  Andy 
Razaf ,  Maceo  Plnkard,  Irving  Mills  and  Billy 
Strayhom — but  their  music  has  sUyed  with 
us  for  SO  years  and  more,  too  fine,  too  durable 
to  die  with  its  era. 

Most  new  mtnlcals  these  days  are  lucky  if 
they  fTHi^Thl"  two  or  three  songs  an  audience 
can  remember  after  Vbafy  left  the  theatre. 
Bubhlin'  Brown  Sugar  contains — wtth  tha  ex- 
ception of  the  title  tua»— onlr  songs  that 
people  remember,  not  Just  for  a  few  days 
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but  for  generations.  And  an  of  them  are  by 
black  oompOMn.  Tliere  are  no  fewer  than  two 
dozen  of  tbem  In  tlM  score.  Including  aU  the 
songs  mentioned  earlier. 

Though  music  Is  the  show's  main  Ingredi- 
ent. It  does  have  a  book,  written  by  black 
playwright  and  cultural  historian  Loftten 
Alltchell.  As  choreographer  Billy  Wilson  ex- 
plains It,  "the  story  Is  about  some  oldtlmes. 
taking  some  yoimg  kids  on  a  tour  of  Harlem 
to  give  them  a  sense  of  their  heritage— that's 
the  thread  that  all  this  wonderful  music 
hangs  on." 


REVENXJE  SHARING:  ON  THE  ROAD 
TO  A  ICORE  EFFICIENT  FEDERAL 
SYSTEM 


HON.  JOEL  PRITCHARD 

or  WASBoiiTtom 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRE8ENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  23,  1976 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 

reenactment  of  general  revenue  sharing 
should  be  of  the  highest  priority  for  this 
2d  sessl(m  of  the  94th  Congress.  One  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee  shares  this  belief. 
In  a  recent  speech  before  local  govern- 
ment officials  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Rep- 
resentative Bob  Kasten  stated: 

Revenue  Sharing  Is  the  substance  that 
fuels  the  Federal  System. 

Representative  Kasten  correctly  and 
articulately  outlined  the  major  Issues 
confronting  the  reenactment.  His  re- 
marks deserve  consideration  by  his  col- 
leagues and  the  public. 

The  speech  follows : 

Spkxch  bt  How.  Robeit  W.  KAsrsif,  J«, 

Revenue  sharing  la  the  substance  that 
fuels  the  Federal  systems  .  .  .  makes  It  run 
smoothly  (or  less  roughly,  perhaps)  and 
moves  It  along  on  the  road  toward  an  effec- 
tive system. 

Since  Its  Inception,  some  basic  policy  ques- 
tions about  the  program  have  arisen.  Answers 
to  these  questions  will  shape  any  action  by 
Congress  to  extend  or  modify  the  revenue 
sharing  program.  I'd  like  to  ask  a  few  of 
these  policy  questions  and  try  to  answer 
them  briefly. 

Are  general  revenue  sharing  funds  being 
used  wisely  and  for  the  most  es.sentlal  needs 
of  our  citizens? 

The  answer  Is  "Yes".  Among  a  vast  array 
of  Federal  programs,  revenue  sharing  is  a 
landmark. 

Studies  of  the  program  across  the  coun- 
try and  in  Wisconsin  have  shown  that  with- 
out revenue  sharing  funds  to  Invest  in  the 
public's  future,  public  service  on  the  com- 
munity level  would  have  deteriorated ,  and 
taxes  would  have  risen. 

A  General  AccounUng  Office  study  of  the 
.  program  in  Milwaukee  concluded  that  the 
city  had  handled  its  funds  well,  and  that 
the  program  had  fulfilled  its  purpose.  The 
study  found  no  instance  where  services  pro- 
vided with  revenue  sharing  funds  benefited 
one  segment  of  the  population  more  than 
another. 

Revenue  sharing  has  enabled  Milwaukee, 
and  hundreds  of  other  cities  in  the  seven 
counties  represented  here  today,  to  funnel 
funds  Into  areas  where  city  ofllclals  felt  they 
were  needed — fire  protection,  refuse  collec- 
tion, health  and  library  services  and  school 
crossing  guards. 

Policy  question  number  2:  Does  the  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  program  represent  the 
best    raaaos    of   msiIaUng    state    and    local 
governmentB? 
The  Mwwir  IB  "yM". 
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OAO  case  studies  of  revenue  sharing  in  M 
local  governments  concluded  that  the  pro- 
gram is  an  effective  and  efficient  w«y  to  re- 
turn Federal  funds  to  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments .  .  .  mtxch  more  effective  and  effl- 
clent  than  categorical  grant-in-aid  programs, 
where  Washington  bureaucrats  determine 
local  policies  and  priorities  and  funding 
levels. 

But  while  most  people  In  Washington  agree 
that  the  program  has  been  succeasfiil,  there 
are  stUl  some  who  worry  that  Washington 
doesn't  have  enough  control  over  what  State 
and  local  officials  do  with  revenue  sharing 
funds. 

I'm  going  to  fight  that  attitude  In  Wash- 
ington. In  fact,  I'm  going  to  work  to  remove 
aU  restrictions  on  how  you  spend  Federal 
revenue  sharing  funds. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  concept  that 
the  closer  a  government  unit  is  to  the  peo- 
ple, the  more  responsive,  efficient  and  effec- 
tive it  Is  apt  to  be. 

Wisconsin  State  and  local  officials  are  closer 
to  the  people.  You  are  acutely  aware  of  local 
problems  and  needs.  You  should  be  determin- 
ing policies  and  priorities  .  .  .  not  the  bu- 
reaucrats In  Washlng^n: 

While  the  answer  to  the  question— does 
revenue  sharing  represent  the  best  means  In 
assisting  State  and  local  goveriunents — is 
yes,  it  could  bo  better. 

I  have  proposed  that  we  eliminate  reetrlc- 
tlon.s  on  the  use  of  funds  to  what  Washing- 
ton has  deemed  "priority  expenditures." 

Such  dictates  undemUne  the  whole  purpose 
of  revenue  sliarlng — to  allow  state  and  local 
^vemments  to  decide,  based  on  their 
superior  familiarity  with  local  conditions, 
how  funds  can  best  be  spent  to  accomplish 
local  gnosis. 

Priority  expendltiire  classifications  have  al- 
so created  additional  layers  of  bureaucratic 
red-tape  here  In  Washington.  They  have  In- 
creased administrative  costs  and  caused  \m- 
necessary  delays. 

When  Congress  says,  "we  will  send  you 
back  some  money  to  take  care  of  some  local 
problems  as  you  see  fit,"  then  that's  exact- 
ly wbat  it  should  do — no  strings  attached. 

Policy  question  number  3:  Many  critics 
have  asked,  "Without  any  Federal  oversight 
or  controls,  where  are  the  safeguards  to  pre- 
vent misuse  of  Federal  funds?  " 

While  resisting  Federal  restraints  on  the 
use  of  funds,  we  m\ist  acknowledge  a  legiti- 
mate desire  to  see  that  revenue  sharing  fundi* 
continue  to  be  spent  wisely. 

A  provision  of  my  bUl  would  require  that 
state  and  local  governments  give  citizens  the 
<T>portunlty  to  comment  on  and  be  involved 
in  the  preparation  of  planned  use  reports. 

Most  communities  in  the  ninth  district 
already  provide  public  fonuns  through  which 
citizens  are  given  a  chance  to  actively  partic- 
ipate In  setting  priorities  and  allocating 
funds. 

Policy  quciition  number  4 :  How  far  should 
the  program  be  extendi  beyond  1976,  and 
shoiUd  it  be  funded  by  permanent  appropria- 
tions or  by  regular  annual  appropriations? 

The  bill  I  have  Introduced  will  extend  the 
program  eleven  and  three  fourths  years.  The 
new  expiration  date  would  be  September  30, 
1987.  And  appropriations  would  be  per- 
manent. 

A  lengthy  extension  will  maximize  the  ben- 
efits of  revenue  sharing  by  allowing  local 
governments  to  make  their  plans  and  estab- 
lish their  priorities  with  the  knowledge  that 
they  can  count  on  a  smooth,  continuous  flow 
of  revenue  sharing  funds. 

Right  now,  you  cant  do  that.  With  an  ex- 
piration date  of  oiUy  ten  noonths  away.  Con- 
gress's Inaction  has  stopped  the  wheels  (A 
progress. 

Long^ange  planning  is  Bometliiug  Wash- 
ington doesn't  seefti  to  understand. 

In  recent  testimony  In  Wa.shlng*x>fl.  author 
Alvln  Toflter  commented  that  "The  American 
tuture  1>>  being  HtoIea/4rlbbled  and  bumbled 
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away  by  a  government  that  does  not  plan 
for  tbs  long-range,  does  not  know  how  to 
plan,  and  Is  ttniA  to  talk  about  the  need  for 
long-range  planning  .  .  . 

Our  meeting  here  today  shows  that  State 
and  local  governments  are  trying  to  plan, 
are  trying  to  anUclpate  their  needs  for  the 
future. 

But  Washington  is  still  dribbling  the  ball. 
Its  inaction  on  revenue  sharing  has  left  State 
and  local  governments  dangling,  unable  to 
make  long-range  plans,  unable  to  plan  for 
the  future. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Relation* 
wlU  begin  to  mark  up  a  bill  February  23  to 
extend  the  program.  By  the  end  of  March, 
the  bill  is  expected  to  be  before  the  full  Oov- 
emment  Operations  Committee,  of  which  1 
am  a  member. 

While  I  am  optimistic  that  the  committee 
wUl  report  it  to  the  House  floor  In  a  timely 
manner,  I  am  reminded  that  Congress  de- 
bated the  usefulness  of  revenue  sharing  for 
nearly  a  decade  before  finally  acting  In  1972. 
Fortunately,  the  success  of  the  revenue 
sharing  program  in.sure8  a  less  timely  debate. 
I  want  to  assure  all  of  you  here  today 
that  I  wUl  do  everything  that  I  can  to  speed 
the  legislative  process  so  that  you  can  con- 
tinue to  progress  in  solving  the  problems  ol 
your  communities. 

America  was  only  a  few  years  old  when 
Congressman  Fisher  Ames  of  Massachusetts 
made  what  turned  out  to  be  a  prophetic 
statement  about  the  way  we  govern  our- 
selves. 

He  said  a  monarchy  Is  like  a  great  ship— 
"you  ride  with  the  wind  and  tide  in  safety 
and  elation,  but  by  and  by  you  strike  a  reef 
and  go  down.  Democracy  Is  like  a  raft:  You 
never  sink,  but  danni  it,  your  feet  are  al«ays 
in  the  water." 

It  Is  tr\te  that  revenue  sharing  Is  not  a 
perfect  system.  Our  feet  are  in  the  water  now 
and  then.  There  are  problems  and  adjust- 
ments which  must  be  made. 

But  the  system  Is  working.  It  Is  helping 
to  Improve  our  Federal  system,  and  It  de- 
serves our  continued  enthusiastic  support. 
It  is  one  of  the  truly  bright  spots  as  we  mo;e 
Into  our  third  century. 
Thank  you. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  23,  1976 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  present, 
the  taxpayer  may  use  several  different 
avenues  in  litigating  a  tax  question— the 
Tax  Court,  the  Court  of  Claims,  the  U.S. 
District  Courts,  and  the  appellate  sys- 
tems which  rise  above  these  courts. 

The  Chief  Counsel  of  the  IRS.  the  Hon. 
Meade  WJiitaker,  delivered  a  very 
thoughtful  analysis  of  our  present  tax 
justice  system  before  the  Tax  Section  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  last  May 
17.  In  his  remarks,  Mr.  Whitaker  pointed 
out  many  of  the  problems  created  by  the 
present  system.  For  example,  he  stated: 

Costs  are  further  maximized  by  the  wasted 
inanp>ower  Involved  In  repeatedly  reUtlgatlug 
the  same  issue  in  order  to  obtain  a  conflict, 
and  thus  a  vehk-le  for  Supreme  Court  review. 
And  finally,  as  pointed  out,  the  uncertainty 
as  to  tlie  law  severely  handicaps  the  Service. 
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this  creates  Inefficiency  where  none  need 

exist. 

I  might  add  that  this  uncertainiar  can 
be  as  equally  inefficient  and  unfair  to  tiie 
taxpayer  as  it  Is  to  the  Service.  It  should 
be  noted  that  smaller  taxpajrers  who 
cannot  forum  shop  are  particularly  dis- 
criminated against. 

Mr.  Whitaker  goes  on  to  discuss  the 
possibilities  of  a  national  court  of  tax 
appeals  and  other  reforms  of  the  pres- 
ent, inadequate  system. 

While  I  find  some  of  the  proposals 
highly  debatable,  I  would  like  to  enter 
the  full  text  of  his  remarks  in  the  Record 
at  this  point.  I  woidd  be  very  interested 
in  receiving  comments  from  members  of 
the  bar  and  others  on  his  ideas,  since  it 
would  be  my  hope  that  late  this  year  or 
early  in  the  95th  Congress  the  Ways  and 
Means  Oversight  Bubcommlttee  could 
commence  studies  and  hearings  on  these 
suggesti<His: 

(Reprinted  from  Tax  Lawyer.  Fall  1975] 
Befobs   the   Section   of    Taxation    Spring 

Meeting,  Washington,  D.C. 
(By  the  Honorable  Meade  Whitaker.  Chief 

Counsel,  Internal  Revenue  Service,  May  17, 

1976) 

The  atmosphere  in  Washington  today  en- 
courages, If  It  does  not  mandate,  a  reexam- 
ination of  many  aspects  of  the  tax  system, 
both  procedurally  and  substantively.  Legisla- 
tive enactments,  Congressional  inquiries  and 
changes  in  the  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Executive  Branch  are  exposing  for  public  ex- 
stnluation  more  of  the  operational  detail  of 
Qovernment,  Including  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  than  ever  before.  Congressional  In- 
vestigations, the  current  study  by  the  Admin- 
istrative Conference,  and  our  own  self -exam- 
ination provide  a  euirent  impetus  for  reex- 
amination of  tax  administratiou  procedures. 
It  is  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  the  Of- 
fice of  Chief  Counsel  should  use  this  oppor- 
tunity for  reexamination  of  tax  litigation. 

There  are  factors  which  make  this  reex- 
amination Imperative.  In  common  with  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  workload  of 
Chief  Counsel  Increases  In  relation  to  the 
number  of  taxpayers  and  the  complexity  of 
the  tax  system.  Growth  in  Audit  and  InteUl- 
gence  manpower  correlates  with  growth  In 
litigated  cases.  In  addition,  luider  the  direc- 
tion of  Commissioner  Alexander,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  Is  making  greater  demand 
than  ever  before  on  its  lawyers  for  early 
advice  in  the  development  of  clvU  and  crim- 
inal cases.  In  the  collection  of  delinquent 
taxes,  and  in  personnel  and  labor  relation 
matters.  We  are,  howeiver,  constrained  by  the 
budget  to  operate  at  least  through  fiscal 
1976  with  relatively  Insignificant  Increases 
In  manpower.  We  are  logically  looking  for 
greater  efficiency  and  greater  effectiveness.  A 
reexamination  of  tax  litigation  becomes, 
therefore,  not  a  choice  but  a  necessity.  How- 
ever, we  in  Chief  Counsel  have  only  IlnUted 
power  to  effect  changes  in  this  area. 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  share  with  you 
some  thoughts  about  our  system  for  the  trial 
of  tax  cases  and  especially  to  urge  a  new 
examination  by  you  as  members  of  the  tax 
bar  of  some  of  the  positions  taken  by  the 
Section  in  the  past.  I  must  emphasize  that 
the  thoughts  I  express  are  my  own.  They  do 
not  piu-port  to  be  the  positions  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  mu(^  less  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. In  the  course  of  my  remarks,  I  wUl 
touch  on  areas  sensitive  to  both  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Section.  I  speak  to  you  today 
as  a  member  of  this  Section  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  free  and  frank  expression  of  views 
has  always  been  an  attribute  of  Section  mem- 
tiership. 

This  subject  is  not  new.  Suggestions  for 
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<Auaig«s  In  tax  litigation  structure  have  been 
dcAMtetf  for  yean.  ExtMislve  consideration 
was  given  In  1989,  but  that  resulted  in  only 
one  Improvement,  though  a  major  one,  in 
the  change  In  status  of  the  Tax  Court  to 
a  constitutional  court.  That  does  not  mean 
however,  that  further  change  is  foreclosed. 
Study  of  and  improvements  In  the  court 
structure  as  it  pertains  to  tax  cases  should  be 
a  continuing  goal  of  this  Section,  of  the 
Internal  Beveune  Service,  and  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Tax  litigation  has  clearly  a  dual  function. 
For  most  taxpayers,  it  Is  the  ultimate  resolu- 
tion of  differences  of  opinion  with  the  tax 
administrator.  This  aspect  of  tax  litigation 
is  obviously  of  the  utmost  importance  to  any 
individual  taxpayer-litigant  and  his  counsel. 
Tax  litigation  also  functions  as  an  aid  In  the 
development  of  the  tax  law.  This  second  func- 
tion Is  of  far  greater  significance  to  the  Serv- 
ice and  to  the  public.  The  system  will  con- 
tinue to  operate  whether  the  Service  or  the 
taxpayer  wins  any  particular  case  and  irre- 
spective or  revenue  loss  or  gain.  But  under  a 
tax  system  which  is  based  on  the  theoretical 
premise  that  the  tax  liability  of  every  tax- 
payer is  an  ascertainable  fact,  determined  In 
accordance ,  vrtth  standards  established  by 
Congress,  there  must  be  a  forum  for  testing 
the  tax  administrator's  interpretations  for 
the  benefit  of  aU  taxpayers.  I  think  it  w(K'th- 
while,  therefore,  to  question  once  again 
whether,  and  how  well,  our  trifurcated  sys- 
tem of  tax  litigation  accomplishes  this  ob- 
jective. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  taxpayer  whose 
sole  concern  Is  to  win  his  tax  dispute,  the 
present  system  probably  has  more  advantages 
than  disadvantages.  One  of  the  advantages 
Is  forum  shopping.  The  Tax  Coinrt,  the  dis- 
trict courts  or  the  Court  of  Claims  may  be 
selected  entirely  within  the  discretion  of  the 
taxpayers.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for 
choosing  one  court  over  another.  Trial  tech- 
niques and  tactics  In  many  instances  can  be 
tailored  to  fit  the  type  of  issue,  the  person- 
ality and  situation  of  the  taxpayer  and  of  his 
counsel,  and  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  Ot 
both  parties'  positions.  Differences  In  court 
procedures  can  thus  be  utilized  to  gain  a 
significant  advantage.  As  an  obvious  example. 
In  the  Tax  Coiul;  the  taxpayer  can  maximize 
his  discovery  and  limit  that  of  the  Service. 
The  avaUabUlty  of  a  jvu^  as  a  fact  finder 
may  be  a  controlling  factor  In  the  taxpayer's 
choice.  Especially  under  ova  present  system, 
moreover,  settlement  opportunities  vary  with 
the  forum  as  a  result  of  participation  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  district  court  and 
Court  of  Claims  cases  and  Chief  Counsel  at- 
torneys In  Tax  Court  cases.  Fiu-thermore,  the 
taxpayer  may  select  that  forum  where  the 
trend  of  prior  decisions  seems  most  condu- 
cive to  success.  Finally,  if  delay  is  to  the  tax- 
payer's advantage,  he  can  select  a  forum  with 
a  clogged  docket. 

Forum  sh<9ping,  therefore,  maximize  the 
opportunities  on  the  part  of  the  taxpayer  to 
win  his  case.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
Government,  however,  forvun  shopping  has 
limited  utilization.  It  does  provide  the  op- 
portunity to  retry  the  same  Issue  in  another 
circuit  in  order  to  offset  a  bad  decision.  But 
this  opportunity  Is  not  always  available  and 
at  best  Is  slow  and  cumbersome  to  achieve. 
These,  then,  are  the  advantages  offered, 
principally  to  the  taxpayer,  by  our  trifurcated 
system  of  tax  litigation. 

Clearly,  it  has  serious  disadvantages.  From 
the  taxpayer's  standpoint,  there  appear  to  be 
at  least  two.  First,  it  is  inequitable  that  an 
unsuccessful  taxpayer  in  one  circuit  cannot 
take  advantage  of  a  subsequent  favorable 
decision  in  another  circuit.  The  system  sim- 
ply does  not  always  treat  similarly  situated 
taxpayers  In  the  same  fashion  either  prospec- 
tively or  retroactively.  Second.  aU  too  fre- 
quently the  taxpayer  will  find  himself  forced 
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to  reUtlgate  what  he  thought  was  a  settled 
issue  because  we  In  the  Service  concluded 
that  an  earlier  decision  is  wrong.  Sometimes 
ooiut  decisions  are  wrong;  more  often,  liti- 
gants siiiq>ly  are  unwilling  to  accept  the  ad- 
verse decision.  But  perhaps  the  major  dis- 
advantage remains  the  undue  delay  In  ob- 
taining a  certainty  in  tax  results,  a  plague 
upon  aU  taxpayers  as  well  as  on  the  Govern- 
ment. 

From  the  Service  standpoint,  there  appear 
to  be  many  disadvantages  embodied  in  this 
trifurcated  system.  Stated  simply,  it  maxi- 
mizes the  cost  to  the  Government  of  tax 
litigation.  In  part  this  results  from  the  divi- 
sion of  responsibilities  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  my  office,  a  division,  I 
suggest,  that  represents  almost  the  epitome 
of  inefficiency.  While  my  office  and  the  Tax 
Division  do  not  have  a  complete  duplication 
of  effort,  every  case  tried  In  the  district  court 
or  the  Court  of  Claims  does  require  two 
docket  attorneys,  one  In  my  office  and  one  In 
the  Tax  Division  or  in  a  V&.  Attorney's  of- 
fice (or  both).  There  is  a  duality  of  super- 
vision and  review.  But  the  most  troublesome 
aspects  lie  in  achieving  uniformity  In  posi- 
tion. With  Tax  Court  cases  being  tried  by 
Chief  Counsel  attorneys  in  38  different  of- 
fices (including  the  National  Office),  uni- 
formity is  difficult  enough.  The  problem  is 
vastly  multiplied  where  trial  responsibility 
Is  also  assigned  to  the  Tax  Division  and  U.S. 
Attorneys. 

Costs  are  further  maximized  by  the  wasted 
manpower  Involved  in  repeatedly  relitigating 
the  same  issue  in  order  to  obtain  a  conflict, 
and  thus  a  vehicle  for  Supreme  Court  re- 
view. And  flnaUy.  as  pointed  out,  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  law  severely  handicaps  the 
Service.  This  creates  inefficiency  where  none 
need  exist. 

There  is  a  further  disadvantage  which  Is 
unique  to  the  district  covu-ts.  The  Board  of 
Tax  Appeals  was  created  In  1924  somewhat 
as  an  experiment.  It  was  readily  perceived 
that  one  of  its  Important  functions  was  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  the  tax  law  for 
the  benefits  of  all  taxpayers.  The  legislative 
history  underlying  the  1926  and  1928  Revenue 
Acts  emphasizes  the  Importance  attributed 
to  the  explanation  by  the  Board  of  Tax  Ap- 
peals of  the  basis  for  Its  decisions,  not  for 
the  benefit  of  the  litigants  in  the  partlcvilar 
case,  but  for  the  guidance  of  "taxpayers,  ac- 
countants and  lawyers  engaged  in  tax  work 
throughout  the  country."  By  way  of  contrast, 
the  primary,  in  fact  almost  the  sole,  contribu- 
tion of  the  district  courts  has  been  to  decide 
a  particular  tax  controversy.  District  courts 
are  not  required  to  issue  c^lnlons.  AH  too 
often  a  decision  is  of  no  value  as  a  precedent. 
Statistics  reveal  that  Tax  Coiirt  decisions 
are  cited  as  authority  three  times  for  every 
cite  to  a  district  court  tax  case. 

It  Is  perhaiM  impossible  to  fully  assess  the 
Tax  Coiu-t  and  district  courts  in  terms  of 
their  respective  contributions  to  federal  tax 
law  without  focusing  on  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  restricting  tax  cases  to  Judi- 
cial specialists  as  opposed  to  "generalists." 
Few  would  argue,  however,  that  use  of  dis- 
trict courts  in  federal  tax  litigation  Is  Justi- 
fied by  the  fact  that  district  court  Judges  are 
generalists.  Rather,  district  court  Jurisdiction 
Is  supported  by  arguments  that  In  certain 
cases  it  is  more  exp>editioiis,  but  this  Is  cer- 
tainly not  uniform;  that  a  jury  is  available, 
but  that  is  of  considerably  less  importance  in 
civil  than  in  criminal  cases;  and  that  It  Is  a 
local  court  and  therefore  more  accessible.  It 
is  true  that  district  coiu-ts  are  clearly  more 
accessible  to  taxpayers  and  in  fact  to  Govern- 
ment lawyers  In  a  decentralized  system  such 
as  we  have  In  the  Office  of  Chief  Counsel. 
Convenient  access  to  the  court  by  the  trial 
attorney  effects  economies  of  time  and  man- 
power. 

And  what  of  the  appellate  court  system?  Is 
It  really  In  the  best  Interest  of  tax  admlu- 
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Istratlon  for  appeals  from  the  Tax  Court  and 
the  District  Courts  to  be  decided  by  ten  dif- 
ferent circuit  courts  of  appeals  plus  the 
Courts  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia? There  Is  no  way  within  this  system  to 
Insure  uniformity  of  treattnent  of  taxpayers 
and  prompt  finality  In  the  decision  of  tax 
Issues  except  over  a  long  span  of  years.  As 
long  as  we  have  the  present  system,  we  will 
of  necessity  continue  litigation  in  circuit 
after  circuit  until  either  we  agree  that  we 
are  wrong,  the  Solicitor  General  decides  we 
are  wrong,  or  the  Supreme  Court  has  had  the 
final  say.  And  subject  to  economics,  tax- 
payers will  do  likewise. 

While  we  normally  try  to  adhere  admin- 
istratively to  a  two-circuit  rule,  neither  the 
Commissioner  nor  myself,  nor  the  two  of  us 
together,  necessarily  has  the  final  decision 
•8  to  whether  or  not  to  accept  or  appeal  a  de- 
cision by  a  court  of  appeals.  I  suggest  that 
It  Is  time  to  consider  once  more  whether  or 
not  the  cost  and  delay  inherent  In  this  sys- 
tem is  In  the  Interest  of  any  of  us.  The  anom- 
aly of  the  tax  treatment  of  a  transaction 
being  dependent  on  the  residence  of  the 
taxpayer  is  ridiculous. 

Let  us  look,  therefore,  to  see  whether 
there  Is  some  way  to  achieve  the  desired  uni- 
formity throughout  the  United  States  at  the 
trial  level  and  at  the  appellate  level,  without 
losing  too  many  of  the  advantages  of  the 
present  system.  Leaving  aside  for  a  moment 
the  Court  of  Claims,  I  readily  agree  that  It  is 
a  waste  of  time  to  advocate  ouster  of  Juris- 
diction In  the  district  courts.  We  are  not 
ready  to  turn  the  clock  that  far  ahead.  Neith- 
er is  It  necessary  to  deprive  taxpayers  of  the 
convenience  of  trial  In  local  courts  by  local 
Judges  and  Juries.  In  many  cases  fact  finding 
toy  Judges  and  Juries  familiar  with  local  ways 
of  doing  business  may  be  more  effective  than 
by  tax  specialists.  There  Is  much  to  be  said 
for  a  fact  finding  forum  In  of  near  the 
residence  of  the  taxpayer. 

Except  as  a  theoretical  proposition,  It 
makes  little  sense  today  for  the  district 
courts  to  be  confined  to  refund  cases  and  for 
the  Tax  Court  to  be  confined  to  deficiency 
cases.  There  is,  however,  serious  question 
whether  or  not  It  la  In  the  Interest  of  tax 
administration,  either  from  our  standpoint 
or  that  of  the  public,  to  go  the  route  of 
full  concurrent  Jurisdiction  In  this  trlfur- 
cated  system.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  concurrent  Jurisdiction  would  serloiisly 
reduce  the  number  of  cases  tried  before  the 
Tax  Court  with  a  concomitant  increase  in 
district  court  tax  cases.  Few  refund  suiU 
would  be  filed  In  the  Tax  Court  and  thus 
the  overall  effect  would  be  fewer  Tax  Court 
cases.  Since,  In  the  words  of  former  Com- 
missioner Thrower,  "the  preeminent  value 
|of  the  Tax  Court]  has  been  in  its  develop- 
ment of  the  tax  law,"  enlarging  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  district  courts  and  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  and  reducing  the  workload 
of  the  Tax  Court  would  detract  from  the 
systemaUc  development  of  the  tax  law.  Con- 
current Jurisdiction  is  not  the  answer  and  I 
would  strongly  urge  the  SecUon  to  reconsider 
Its  position  In  this  regard.  However,  I  see 
no  reason  for  excluding  the  Tax  Court  from 
refund  suits.  It  U  doubtful  that  this  would 
add  appreciably  to  the  workload  of  that 
court.  It  does  have  the  clear  advantage  of 
enabling  the  Tax  Court  to  apply  Its  Ux  ex- 
pertise In  this  Important  facet  of  tax  lltlKa- 
tion.  ' 

If  the  best  of  all  worlds  were  to  have  the 
tax  law  developed  by  court  with  recognised 
tax  expertise,  and  yet  preserve  the  real  ad- 
vantages of  the  district  court  system.  I 
suggest  for  consideration  two  propositions: 

(A)  That  district  coiu-ts  should  be  re<iulred 
by  legislative  mandate  to  follow  as  prece- 
dents decisions  of  the  Tax  Court,  except  In 
those  Instances  where  there  Is  an  outstanding 
appellate  court  decision  otherwise  binding 
on  the  particular  district  court,  and 

(B)  In  those  cases  where  there  is  no  Tax 
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Court  decisional  authority,  there  should  be 
a  mandatory  procedure  for  the  certiflcfttion 
of  the  subatAnUve  tax  Issue  to  the  Tax  Court 
for  an  advifBory  position. 

I  recognize  that  these  changes  In  the  sys- 
tem would  not  be  a  panacea.  In  many  cases 
questions  of  fact  merge  into  questions  of 
law.  Decisions  of  the  Tax  Court  itself,  even 
though  It  Is  a  national  court,  are  not  univer- 
sally consistent.  Moreover,  a  certiorari  proce- 
dure would  cause  delay  in  some  cases,  would 
add  to  the  burden  of  the  Tax  Court  and 
would  tend  to  downgrade  the  stature  of  the 
district  court  In  this  area  of  Its  Jurisdiction 
Those  disadvantages,  however,  do  not  appear 
to  outweigh  the  desirability  of  having  the 
federal  tax  law  Interpreted  by  a  single  na- 
tional court.  Because  decisions  of  the  Tax 
Court  are  already  accorded  great  weight,  and 
have  been  since  the  Dobaon  case.'  the  formal 
recognition  of  the  controlling  effect  of  Tax 
Court  decisions  wouid  not  be  monumental. 

SECTION    or    TAXATION 

Tlie  right  of  either  party  or  the  district 
Judge  himself  to  use  a  certiorari  procedure 
might  be  of  even  greater  benefit.  It  would 
help  to  Insure  that  the  Tax  Court  would  be 
the  initial  decision-maker  in  new  tax  Issues. 
While  It  may  be  argued  that  this  Is  a  pro- 
Government  philosophy,  it  Is  not.  Our  record 
In  the  Tax  Court  Is  not  that  good.  In  fact, 
often  the  Service  does  better  In  terms  of 
percentage  of  deficiencies  stisuined  in  the 
district  courts  than  In  the  Tax  Court.  This 
certiorari  procediire  Is  simply  a  way  to 
achieve  a  greater  degree  of  uniformity  at  the 
trial  level  without  restricting  Jurisdiction 
of  tax  cases  to  the  Tax  Court  alone. 

There  may  be  barriers  that  would  have  to 
be  overcome  In  order  for  these  two  sugges- 
tions to  be  implemented.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  problems  that  may  exist  would  be 
Insurmountable.  Legislation  should  be  en- 
acted to  establish.  In  effect,  a  common  law 
of  federal  taxation  in  the  form  of  the  opin- 
ions of  the  Tax  Court.  At  the  very  least.  Tax 
Court  decisions  should  be  accorded  a  pre- 
sumption that  they  reflect  the  proper  Inter- 
pretation of  the  federal  taxing  provisions  and 
therefore,  absent  unxisual  circumstances, 
should  be  followed  by  the  district  courts. 

Several  possibilities  present  themselves  for 
achieving  greater  uniformity  and  more  rapid 
determination  of  tax  Issues  at  the  appellate 
level.  A  National  Court  of  Tax  Appeals  is  per- 
haps the  most  obvious. 

There  exists  continuing  differences  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  desirability  of  a  specialist  versus 
a  general  1st  appellate  court  for  tax  cases. 
The  Commission  on  Revision  of  the  Federal 
Court  Appellate  System  has  focused  on  this 
Issue  and  has  concluded  i^ainst  the  si>eclal- 
Ized  appellate  court.  That  conclusion  has 
been  concurred  In  by  this  Section  as  recently 
as  last  month.  The  Commission  in  its  pre- 
liminary report  =  has  suggested  the  follow- 
ing as  controlling  disadvantages: 

(A)  A  National  Court  would  delete  or 
eliminate  regional  Influence; 

(B)  The  breadth  of  experience  of  the 
specialized  Judges  would  be  narrow; 

(C)  There  would  be  less  incentive  to  write 
thorough  opinions; 

(D)  There  would  be  a  tendency  for  the 
Judges  to  substitute  their  own  policy  views 
fM"  Impartial  analysis  of  the  law. 

Experience  with  the  Tax  Court  appears  to 
demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  these  arguments. 
And  I  suspect  that  a  major  factor  in  the 
opposition  of  tax  practitioners  Is  the  un- 
willingness to  accept  as  the  final  dispoeitlon 
of  an  Issue  the  decision  of  a  single  appellate 
court. 


'  Dobson  V.  Comm'r.  320  VS.  489   (1943) 
rehearing  denied,  321  U.S.  231    (1944). 

*va.  Comm'n  on  Revision  of  the  Federal 
Court  Appellate  System,  Structure  and  In- 
ternal procedures;  recommendations  for 
change:  A  preliminary  report  (Comm'n  Print 
19T5). 
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I  recognize  that  the  creation  of  a  new  type 
of  appellate  court  might  be  difficult  to 
achieve  leglsUtlvely,  eepeclally  if  the  Com- 
mllon  Mid  the  practitioners  adhere  to  their 
oppoattton.  However,  if  the  pattern  sug- 
gflBted  for  the  proposed  National  Court  of 
Appeals  were  followed,  that  is,  that  the 
Judges  have  prior  appellate  court  txpei- 
lence  and  that  they  serve  for  fixed  terms 
the  most  compelling  argujnent  against  a 
single  purpose  appellate  court  would  be  elim- 
inated. That  system  would,  however,  present 
geographic  problems,  either  travel  time  and 
expense  for  taxpayers  or  circuit  riding  for  the 
court.  My  preference,  and  Don  Alexander's.  Is 
for  a  National  Court  of  Tax  Appeals.  But  art 
there  any  alternatives? 

A  one -circuit  rule  might  be  created  by 
statute.  The  first  circuit  court  to  decide  a 
tax  Issue  could  establish  the  law  on  that 
point,  binding  on  all  other  courts,  subject 
only  to  certiorari  to  the  Supreme  Court  (or 
to  reversal  by  the  Congress) .  Were  this  tbe 
only  alternative  to  the  present  cumbenomc 
process  of  appellate  determination,  I  would 
support  It.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  or  should 
continue  to  afford  the  cost  and  delay  of  the 
present  system.  But  perhaps  a  more  reason- 
able approach  would  be  to  accord  to  the 
first  court  of  appeals  decision  something  like 
a  conclusive  result  only  in  certain  circum- 
stances. For  example,  an  appellate  decision 
affirming  or  following  a  Tax  Court  decision 
might  be  conclusive  but  a  reversal  of  a  Tax 
Court  decision  might  be  conclusive  only  If 
the  decision  is  'thereafter  accepted  by  tbe 
Tax  Court  (either  on  reconsideration  in  tbe 
same  case  or  in  the  next  case  involving  tbe 
same  issue). 

Another  alternative  might  be  a  two-dr- 
cult  rule  which  would  be  quite  satisfactory 
when  the  circuits  agreed  or  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  granted  certiorari  to  resolve  the 
conflict.  Where  the  circuits  agreed,  all  oourte 
would  be  required  to  follow  the  precedent 
unless  and  until  reversed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  or  the  proposed  National  Court  of  Ap- 
peaU.  The  proposed  creation  of  a  National 
Court  of  Appeals  probably  would  resolve 
more  inconsistent  appellate  tax  decUlons 
than  at  present.  But  a  better  solution  would 
be  an  appeal  of  right,  rather  than  certiorari, 
to  the  National  Court  of  Appeals  to  resolve  a 
conflict  between  the  Tax  Court  and  an  ai^l- 
late  court,  or  In  a  two-circuit  rule  to  resolve  a 
conflict  between  circuits. 

I  have  so  far  said  litUe  of  the  Court  of 
Claims.  I  suggest  that  its  Jurisdiction  In 
tax  cases  Is  unnecessary  and  probably  im- 
desirable.  This  conclusion  leads  me  to  a 
third  alternative  for  change  In  appellate  tax 
Jurisdiction,  As  an  alternative  to  a  National 
Court  of  Tax  Appeals,  and  as  probably  a  bet- 
ter choice  than  a  one-circuit  or  a  two-circuit 
rule,  the  Court  of  Claims'  original  Jurisdic- 
tion in  tax  cases  could  be  replaced  with  ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction — shearing  appeals  from 
the  Tax  Court  as  well  as  the  district  courts. 
The  Judges  on  the  Court  of  Claims  to  a 
large  extent  function  In  an  appellate  capacity 
under  their  present  rules,  and  thus  a  similar 
role  in  tax  cases  would  not  be  that  much  of  a 
substantive  change.  Under  this  proposal,  the 
courts  of  appeals  would  lose  their  appellate 
tax  Jurisdiction.  In  effect  the  Court  of  Calms 
would  beccxne  a  National  Court  of  Tax  Ap- 
peals but  at  the  same  Ume  it  would  retain  lU 
Jurisdiction  over  non-tax  cases. 

There  are  disadvantages  to  any  type  of 
centralized  appellate  court  such  as  here  pro- 
posed. An  imdue  burden  of  responsibility 
would  be  placed  on  the  taxpayer  with  a  new 
Issue,  but  greater  freedom  to  intervene  and 
to  flle  amicus  briefs  would  serve  in  part  to 
offset  that.  Also,  there  should  be  clear  recog- 
nition of  the  right  of  either  the  Government 
or  a  taxpayer  to  take  up  through  tbe  system 
a  new  test  case,  at  least  when  neither  the 
Supreme  Court  nor  the  proposed  National 
Court  of  Appeals  had  reviewed  the  issue. 
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•nen  might  well  b«  efforts  bf  vwrlous  tax- 
payers and  by  the  Government  to  be  the  first 
to  get  to  the  appellate  tribunal  In  order  to 
be  the  first  to  be  heard  on  a  new  lasue.  Thst 
U  not  an  bad  and  Its  dangers  oodld  be  and 
should  be  offset  by  oonsolldatlng  upptulB  and 
■cbeduling  cases  so  as  to  await,  U  neceaeary, 
oncoming  ^peals  which  should  be  heard  to- 
gether. These  questions  are  not  unique. 

I  strongly  support  a  two-clrcult  rule  sim- 
ply as  a  matter  of  administrative  restraint. 
But  being  the  lawyer  and  not  the  client,  I 
feel  that  the  Chief  Counsel  has  an  obllga- 
tl<m  to  defer  to  the  views  of  the  Conunls- 
sloner  where  he  feels  continued  litigation  la 
essential.  Taxpayers,  of  coiirse,  exercise  no 
such  restraint.  Therefore,  administrative  re- 
straint Is  not  the  answer. 

Generally,  I  think  tax  administration  is 
better  served  by  an  early  end  to  litigation, 
leaving  to  the  Congress  the  final  decision  as 
to  whether  or  not  tbe  law  as  Interpreted  by 
the  courts  is  correct.  That,  however,  pre- 
supposes that  the  positions  taken  by  lawyers 
CO  both  sides  in  tax  litigation  effectively  pre- 
sent the  tax  Issues  fully  and  completely  in 
each  case  that  Is  tried.  It  mandates  a  strong 
Infiuence  by  the  client — the  Service — in  the 
trial  process,  especially  on  appeal,  an  ob- 
jective which  I  favor  but  which  Is  often  dif- 
ficult to  achieve  under  our  present  division 
of  responsibility  within  Government. 

To  the  extent  that  It  Is  sound  to  recognize 
a  dichotomy  between  fact  finding  and  the 
interpretation  of  tax  law,  should  the  Tax 
Court  take  another  look  at  its  procediires? 
It  Is  inevitable  that  the  number  of  tax  cases 
will  continue  to  increctse  in  all  courts.  In- 
cluding the  Tax  Court.  Its  new  Jurisdiction 
in  declaratory  Judgments  Is  an  additional 
workload.  And  there  is  the  hope,  and  perhaps 
tbe  probability,  of  declaratory  Jurisdiction 
In  exempt  organization  determinations.  The 
backlog  of  cases  can  only  be  kept  manageable 
by  Increasing  the  number  of  Tax  Coiu-t 
Judges  or  in  some  flaahlon  Increasing  their 
decisional  capacity.  A  look  at  history  sug- 
gests the  answer. 

In  the  hearings  on  the  1928  Act.  the  then 
Committee  on  Federal  Taxation  of  the  Amer- 
can  Bar  Association  reconunended  to  the 
Congress  that  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals  in 
its  discretion  be  authorized  to  tise  special 
masters  in  particular  cases  "for  the  taking 
of  testimony  and  reporting  of  findings  there- 
on for  consideration  of  the  Board."  We  also 
have  the  procedures  of  the  Court  of  CUUms 
•s  an  example.  I  suggest  that  you  Join  me  In 
urging  upon  the  Tax  Cowt  consideration  of 
a  more  fcH-mallzed  system  for  the  use  of 
Commissioners  to  make  findings  of  fact  in 
tax  cases  except  where  the  facts  are  fully 
sUpulated.  This  past  week,  this  Section's 
representatives  to  the  Tax' Court  Judicial 
Conference  lu-ged  upon  the  court  greater 
use  of  the  pretrial  procedure.  I  share  that 
view  but  with  the  modification  that  pre- 
trials be  handled  by  Commissioners  In  most 
cases  and  be  used  as  vehicles  both  for  the 
delineation  of  the  legal  Issues  and  the  mak- 
ing of  proposed  findings  of  fact,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  we  and  taxpayer's  counsel  are  tin- 
able  to  stipulate  fully.  If  this  process  were 
accomplished  in  advance  of  calling  of  oases 
for  trial,  disputes  as  to  proposed  findings  of 
fact  would  be  decided  by  the  Tax  Court 
judge,  with  opportunity  for  ortH  argument 
on  the  application  of  the  Uw  to  the  facts 
•8  found.  And  great  Improvement  in  con- 
venience to  all  concerned  would  be  achieved 
by  the  appointment  of  regional  officers  for 
the  Commissioners,  who  then  would  be 
available  to  hear  motions  and  to  hold  pre- 
trials more  frequently  and  with  less  expense 
to  aU  parties. 

Were  these  suggestions,  or  anything  like 
them  to  be  adopted,  would  any  change  In  the 
division  of  responsibility  between  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  Chief  Counsel  be 
necessary  or  desirable?  There  Is  not  much  to 
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Justify  the  present  system  except  history  and 
the  fear  thst  In  any  change  stnoeone  mmj 
loee  prestige  or  poettton. 

Prior  to  the  Bevenoe  Act  of  1996,  legal 
services  were  provided  to  the  Oommlssloner 
by  a  Solicitor  of  Internal  Revenue  under  the 
Department  of  Jtistioe,  and  it  Is  perhi^M 
largely  if  not  entirely  tbe  origin  of  the  Board 
of  Tax  Appeals  as  an  administrative  tri- 
bunal which  now  permits  the  Commissioner 
to  have  his  own  law  firm  try  a  majority  of 
tax  cases. 

Unquestionably,  the  Chief  Counsel  must 
have  a  satisfactory  working  relationship  with 
the  Commissioner,  and  his  Job  la  so  speclal- 
iaed  and  of  such  magnitude  that  It  must. 
fat  all  practical  purposes,  be  Independent  of 
all  but  cursory  supervision.  Probably  this  is 
also  true  with  the  several  Assistant  Attorneys 
General.  Certainly  the  relationships  of  the 
Treasury  General  Counsel  to  the  function- 
ing of  the  Office  of  Chief  Counsel  Is  and  must 
be  perfunctory.  Moreover,  the  attorneys  for 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  must  be  full 
time  In  that  responsibility  and  closely  identi- 
fied with  the  Service.  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  the  Service  lawyers  must  recognize  the 
Service  as  their  client,  with  all  the  preroga- 
tives of  a  client  except  that  neither  one  of 
us  can  fire  the  other.  Whether  or  not  that 
relationship  would  be  any  different  if  the 
Chief  Counsel  were  an  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Instead  of  an  Assistant  General 
Counsel  of  Treasury  is  problematical,  as- 
suming thst  tbe  individual  were  selected  in 
substantially  the  present  fashion  and  with 
the  same  independence.  There  is,  however, 
considerable  advantage  in  both  the  Com- 
missioner and  the  Chief  Counsel  being  re- 
sponsible to  the  same  Cabinet  officer.  That 
suggests  the  need  for  the  present  allegiance 
to  the  Treasury  Department.  It  is  seriously 
questionable  whether  dtial  responsibility,  at 
least  at  the  trial  stage,  should  be  continued. 

In  civil  cases,  I  suggest  it  makes  no  sense 
to  continue  tbe  division  of  responsibility.  Its 
elimination  would  save  substantial  man- 
power. In  criminal  tax  cases,  there  are  other 
considerations,  especially  in  matters  relating 
to  organized  crime.  Appellate  litigation  pre- 
sents somewhat  different  considerations.  If 
my  initial  premise  is  soiind,  that  one  office 
should  try  all  tax  cases,  criminal  cases  and 
appellate  responsibility  should  certainly  be 
reviewed,  but  one  would  not  necessarily  reach 
the  same  decision  for  either  one. 

The  analysis  should  be  made,  but  It  must 
be  made  with  the  clear  understanding  that 
the  question  should  not  be  which  office  has 
the  best  present  capability.  The  trial  of  tax 
litigation  for  the  Government  is  too  impor- 
tant to  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  person- 
alities, present  incumbents,  interdepart- 
mental rivalries  or  the  precedent  of  a  1934 
delegation  of  authority. 

I  am  sure  most  people  agree  with  this  con- 
clusion. Differences  could  lie  only  as  to  which 
Department  should  end  up  with  the  respon- 
sibility. The  only  excuse  for  not  facing  up 
to  the  issue  is  the  difficulty  of  the  decision, 
not  from  a  theoretical  standpoint,  but  purely 
on  the  basis  of  practicalities. 

Quoting  again  from  former  Commissioner 
Thrower, 

"We  are  concerned  with  the  total  tax  sys- 
tem and  feel  compelled  to  evaluate  any  pro- 
posed changes  In  our  court  structure  by  the 
standard  of  what  is  best  for  all  taxpayers. 
This  must  be  distinguished  from  a  determi- 
nation of  what  may  be  preferred  by  those 
directly  involved  in  litigation,  consisting  of 
the  courts,  the  Commissioner,  the  Chief 
Counsel  and  the  Tax  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  the  taxpayers  and  their 
counsel." 

Iliese  then,  are  a  few  thoughts  that  I  be- 
lieve would  serve  to  Improve  our  entire  tax 
litigation  system.  I  have  others,  some  of 
which  are  within  my  authority  to  implement. 
What  can  be  done  to  Improve  tax  litigation 
within  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Counsel  will 
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be  dcme.  Beyond  that,  I  would  hope  that 
■ome  of  ttie  proposals  ttiat  I  have  offered  to 
you  today— If  not  In  spedflcs  then  in  spirit— 
ooold  be  implemented  in  the  near  future. 
We  may  disagree  on  particulars,  but  we  must 
not  disagree  that  now  is  the  time  for  affirma- 
tive change — both  administratively  and  Ju- 
dicially— in  our  antiquated  mechanisms  tat 
reserving  tax  disputes  in  litigation. 


WE  ARE  NOT  BLOWING  AWAY 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

OF  KAKSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  23.  1976 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  sev- 
eral weeks  now,  quite  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  have  been  making  thoughtful 
and  concerned  inquiries  about  the 
weather  problems  we  are  experiencing  in 
western  Kansas  and  the  High  Plains. 

I  am  both  pleased  and  gratified  that  so 
many  folks  are  concerned  about  our  wel- 
fare. Now  ttiat  we  are  "blowing  away." 
the  national  media  has  finally  discovered 
us.  However.  I  wish  to  point  out  that,  in 
fact,  we  are  really  not  blowing  away,  way 
out  there.  In  fact,  our  farmer's  conserva- 
tion practices  over  the  years  have  pre- 
vented any  return  to  the  dust  bowl  days 
of  the  1930's. 

To  be  sure,  we  are  experiencing  severe 
drought.  Many  farmers  have  lost  this 
year's  wheat  crop.  However,  the  coverage 
by  the  national  media  would  tend  to 
make  one  think  we  have  returned  to  the 
"dirty  tliirties."  The  real  news  is  that  the 
farmer  lias  a  remarkable  ability  to  over- 
come great  difBculty.  If  we  can  provide 
assistance  in  terms  of  appropriations  for 
disaster  loans,  as  opposed  to  interference 
in  terms  of  embargoing  grain,  the  farmer 
will  take  tiis  chances  with  Mother  Nature. 

So  that  my  colleagues  do  not  think  we 
are  in  danger  of  repeating  the  trip  taken 
by  Dorothy  in  the  Land  of  Oz.  I  commend 
to  their  attention  the  following  editorial 
written  by  Fred  Brooks,  editor  of  the 
Garden  City  Telegram — way  out  there: 
Wk  Ake  Not  BLOwntro  Awat 

No,  America,  Kansas  is  not  blowing  away. 

But  we  fear  that  Is  the  distorted  pictvire 
they  may  be  getting  back  in  the  concrete 
canyons  of  New  York  and  other  megalopolises 
because  of  aU  the  television  coverage  about 
our  drouth  and  wheat  losses. 

(What  really  prompted  this  piece  was  tbe 
remark  passed  on  by  our  photographer  after 
a  long  distance  conversation  with  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  national  mag^azine  in  New 
TtM"k.  The  New  Torker  had  the  distinct  im- 
pression dust  bowl  days  had  returned.) 

That's  disturbing.  The  picture  is  way  out 
of  fociis.  Too  many  Americans  have  a  narrow 
view  of  £lansas  anyway.  The  tornado  that 
lifted  Dorothy  into  the  Land  of  Oz  is  the 
rule,  rather  than  the  exception.  The  wind 
blows  constantly  and  farmers  stand  around 
picking  their  teeth  with  wheat  straw.  That's 
a  stereotype  that  is  hard  to  erase. 

So  it  is  Inevitable  when  the  national  media 
focuses  on  wind  erosion  and  crop  damage, 
that  those  with  tunnel  vision  about  E:ansa8 
conjure  up  pictures  of  tb.e  dirty  SOs,  the 
dust  bowl,  tattered  children  and  grim  farmers 
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In  patdMd  OTonUIs.  <Ur«  piled  ugAlnst  gbaa- 
Uea.  bamn  fields  and  general  taopeleeaaeee. 

It  Is  notbtng  lUe  tbat,  and  never  wOl  be 
again  unlees  we  niu  out  of  water. 

CondlttoiM  are  not  the  same.  CoiMer?ation 
practices,  such  as  stuhble  mulching.  haTS 
cut  losses  from  wind  erosion.  Sprinkler  Ir- 
rigation, a  deTelopment  of  the  p«Mt  decade, 
provides  moisture  when  Mother  Nature  falls 
and  keeps  the  ground  in  place.  Irrigation  has 
also  brought  crop  diverblty  with  com  and 
mllo  acreage  Increasing  by  the  year.  (In  Fin- 
ney County  alone  there  are  more  than  600 
center-pivot  sprinklers.) 

Doomsday  JournaUam.  which  focuses  on 
adversity.  Ignores  the  general  well-being  and 


qoaaty  of  Uf  e  In  this  aim.  Some  balaoee  to 
tlM  reporting  would  iMlp  eduoate  viewers  who 
are  used  to  seeing  only  our  bad  side.  fy>r  ex- 
ample, we  would  like  tiM  eMneras  to  show  our 
M  mmion  hospital  addition,  the  new  ellnle 
being  built  for  10  pbjalclana.  the  radiation 
tberapy  center,  tbe  many  recreation  and  cul- 
tural activities. 

Aiid  wed  like  to  hear  the  TV  commentators 
taUlng  about  tbe  air  that  Is  clean  68  percent 
of  the  time,  the  lack  of  crime  and  the  streets 
that  are  safe  to  walk  alone  at  night.  We'd 
like  them  to  mention  the  Influx  of  young  pro- 
Xeeslonal  people  in  the  past  few  yean> — the 
latwyers.  doctors,  dentist*,  aooountanta,  arvbl- 
tsets  and  business  eseeutlves  who  used  to 
turn   up   their   noses  to  life  In  small  rural 
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conuttunlttes.  Tbey  now  flad  tlie  beat  of  both 
worlds  here.  ^^ 

This  Is  a  side  of  western  T^^ftit  that  few 
people  outside  the  Sunflower  State  know 
about.  But.  of  oouraa,  that's  tbe  good  new«. 
and  the  bad  travda  farther  aad  Xastar. 

All  of  this  Is  not  to  discount  tbe  aertous- 
ness  of  the  drouth  and  wind  damage  to 
wheat.  The  crop  U  In  trouble,  much  wheat 
has  been  lost  and  some  farmers  have  been 
hurt.  On  top  of  that,  the  cattle  market  Is  in 
a  slump.  Some  businesses  are  feeUag  the  ef- 
fects worse  than  others.  This  could  have  a 
domino  effect  on  the  economy,  which  haa 
been  a  pocket  of  prosperity. 

But  we  are  not  blowing  away  and  oomparl- 
sons  with  the  dust  bowl  days  are  ludicrous. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— riiesrfay,  February  24,  1976 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chapiain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latcii. 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

TJie  Lord  is  the  ttrength  of  my  life.— 
Psaline27:  1. 

Almighty  God,  our  heavenly  Father, 
who  art  the  Creator  of  our  lives  and  the 
Companion  of  our  way.  to  Thee  we  come 
at  the  beginning  of  a  new  day.  Early  in 
the  morning  Thou  doet  greet  us  with  Thy 
loving  kindness,  at  noontime  Thou  dost 
steady  us  with  Thy  spirit,  and  when  the 
evening  comes  Thou  art  our  refuge  and 
our  strength.  May  the  consciousness  of 
niy  presence  support  us  all  the  day  long. 

Bless  iLs  now  a.s  we  .set  out  upon  the 
work  of  these  hours.  Help  us  to  make 
wise  decisi<»is  in  a  good  manner  and  to 
carry  our  responsibilities  steadily  with 
high  hopes  for  better  times.  Deepen  our 
faith,  widen  our  sympathies,  heighten 
our  aspirations,  and  give  us  strength  to  do 
what  we  ought  to  do  for  our  country. 

In  the  mood  of  the  Master,  we  pray. 
Amen. 


eudar  weeit  m  March  1976  as  "NaUonal  Em- 
ploy the  Older  Worker  Week." 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  aimounces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  a  bill  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  title: 

8.  3117.  An  act  to  amend  section  S202  of 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  reUtlng  to  the 
detail,  pay,  and  succession  to  duties  of  the 
Assistant  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested : 

8.  MS.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Eva  Graclela 
StelnltB,  and 

BJ.  Bca.  S6.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  tha  dntgnatlon  of  the  seoond  fuU  eal- 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  TO 
FELE  REPORT  ON  HJl.  11963,  IN- 
TERNATIONAL SECURITY  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1976 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Coa.mittee 
on  International  Relations  may  have 
unUl  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on 
the  bUl  <HJL  11963)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  International  Se- 
curity As.>iistaiice  Act  for  fiscal  year  1976 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  could  I  Inquire  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  whether 
tiie  filing  of  the  report  was  cleared  with 
the  minority? 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  Has  the  gentleman's 
request  been  cleared  with  the  minority? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes,  It  has,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  2017, 
DRUG  ABUSE  OFFICE  AND  TREAT- 
MENT ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1976 

Mr.  STAGGERS  filed  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
Senate  bill  <S.  2017)  to  amend  the  Drug 
Abase  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

Coi«naiENC£  RxpoRT  (H.  Rxpt.  No.  94-839) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votee  of  tbe  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2017) 
to  amend  the  Drug  Abuse  OfBce  and  Treat- 
■Mnt  Act  of  1072,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  confereztce, 
have  been  unable  to  agree. 

HAKI.ET  O.  Oraecias, 

Paui.  O.  Boobu, 

DAvn>  E.  Sattzbfizlo, 

BjCHaaofiON  Parrm, 

J.  W.  BriONfiTON, 

T.  U  CSBTB. 
iAMMB  T.  BBOTHHX, 

Mtnmpera  on  th*  Pmrt  of  Vi*  Boute. 


W.  D.  Hathawat, 
RAsaisoir  A.  WOxiaita.  Jr., 
J^mmtas  BMnowm, 

EdWAKD  M.  KkWHRUl, 

W.  P.  MoNDAu:. 

AI.AN   CSANSTOlf, 

Oatlosd  Nelsow, 
Abb  RiBicopr, 

EDMT7ND  8.  MtTSKIK, 

Sam  NiJifK, 
Jacob  K.  jAvrrs, 
Chasles  PeacT,  * 
Ricrasd  8.  ScHwmna, 
J.  OLxifN  Bkall,  Jr., 

Psm.  liAXALT, 

Mttnapers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate 

ioorr  KxFUNAToaT  BtArtatwmr  or  rmt    ' 
Com  loTTBE  OF  CottmaoK* 

Th«  managers  on  the  part  o*  tbe  Bouse 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  tbe  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  tbe  two  Hotnes  on  the 
•mendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (8. 8017) 
to  amend  the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treat- 
ment Act  of  1972.  and  for  other  purposes, 
report  that  the  conferees  have  been  unable 
to  agree. 

The  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment 
contained  an  extension  (with  changes)  of 
the  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abure  Pre- 
vention established  by  title  n  of  the  Dnig 
Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972. 
Under  the  Senate  bUl  the  ^peolal  Aetion 
oaee  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  was  ex- 
tended throxigh  December  31, 1976,  and  under 
the  House  amendment  the  Office  was  extend- 
ed thrtHigh  June  30,  197«.  The  naanagers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  have 
determined  that  the  Office  should  be  ex- 
tended through  fiscal  year  1978,  but  such 
an  extension  Is  beyond  the  authority  of  the 
manager.><.  Additionally,  In  aooordance  with 
section  104  of  such  Act,  such  Office  and  title 
were  repealed  effecUve  June  90.  197B.  Thus, 
t«  now  extend  that  Office  requires  the  reen- 
aetment  of  such  title  n — an  action  which 
Is  beyond  the  authority  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment 
also  contain  amendments  to  other  titles  of 
the  Drag  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of 
1972.  However,  since  such  amendments  were 
combined  with  the  extension  of  the  Office 
Into  a  single  amendment  of  the  House  and 
consequently  may  not  be  separated  from  the 
extension  of  the  Office,  the  managers  report 
the  Hou.se  amendment  in  technical  disagree- 
ment. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate win  offer  a  motion  to  agree  to  tbe  House 
amendment  with  an  amendment  which  will 
provide  for  the  following: 

OmCB  or  DRUG  abusb  pouct 

Tbe  Senate  bill  authorlBed  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  Policy  tmtil  January  l,  1970,  and  au- 
Cbonies  the  i4>proprlatlon  of  Buoh 


ni»y  be  necessary  for  the  continuation  of  its 
functions. 

The  House  amendment  redesignated  the 
Special  Action  Office  tbe  Office  of  Drug  Abase 
Policy,  reduced  the  personnel  of  that  OfBoa, 
provided  specific  authorizations  of  $3  million 
(or  the  administration  of  that  Office,  pro- 
vided that  the  Director  of  that  Office  shall 
hold  no  office  in  any  other  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States,  and  provided 
for  tbe  termination  of  that  Oflloe  and  the 
transfer  of  its  fimctlons  to  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Drug  Abuse  after  June  30,  1976. 

The  Senate  amendment  will  authorize  a 
scaled-down  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Policy  in 
the  Office  of  the  President,  headed  by  a  Di- 
rector appointed  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Director  will  be  au- 
thorised to  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  with  respect  to  policies  for,  ob- 
jeoUves  of,  and  establishment  of  priorities 
for,  Federal  drug  abuse  functions  and  make 
rsoommendatlons  for  tbe  coordination  of 
tbe  performance  of  such  functions  by  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies.  Funding  for 
tbe  Office  Is  authorized  at  a  rate  of  92  million 
per  year. 

ESTABLISRMEMT    OF    A    SPECIAL    TVUm 

The  House  amendment  established  a  spe- 
cial fund  for  the  use  of  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Policy  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  additional  Incentives  to  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  and  other  public 
entities  (after  review  by  health  systems 
agencies)  for  the  development  and  demon- 
stration of  more  effective  drug  abuse  preven- 
tion functions,  with  an  authorization  of  $7 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976. 

The  Senate  bill  extended  until  January  1. 
1976,  the  special  fund  previously  authorized 
under  section  223  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Office 
and  Treatment  Act  of  1972,  with  sub- 
stantially similar  purposes,  and  authorized 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  Its 
continuation. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment  nu  addi- 
tional special  fund  will  be  provided  for  the 
new  Office. 

TECHKICAI.     ASSI.STANCE 

The  House  amendment  gave  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Policy  tbe  re- 
sponsibility to  coordinate  or  assure  coordi- 
nation of  Federal  drug  abuse  prevention 
functions  with  such  functions  of  State  and 
local  government.  The  House  amendment 
transferred  to  NIDA  tbe  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide technical  asslstahce  to  State  and  local 
agencies. 

The  Senate  bill  avithorlzed  the  continua- 
tion until  January  1,  1976  of  section  229  of 
the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of 
1972.  which  gives  responsibility  for  both 
functions  to  the  Special  Action  Office. 

The  Senate  amendment  wUl  contain  the 
House  provision  regarding  transfer  of  State 
and  local  technical  assistance  programs  to 
NIDA,  with  an  amendment  incorporating 
into  that  provision  the  language  in  Sec.  14 
(a)(1)  of  the  House  amendment  concerning 
coordination  between  Federal,  State  and  local 
governments. 

BESEABCH    ANB    DEVELOPMENT 

The  Senate  bill  transferred  from  the  Spe- 
cial Action  Office  to  the  National  Institute 
on  Drug  Abuse  responsibility  for  the  en- 
couragement of  certain  research  and  devel- 
oiMnent  and  adds  "less  addictive"  replace- 
ments for  opliim  and  Its  derivatives  to  the 
list  of  priority  areas  for  research. 

Tbe  House  amendment  adopted  the  same 
policy  with  technical  language  dtffafvnoM, 
and  also  provided  a  specific  authorlaatlon  of 
17  million  per  year  through  fia6al  year  1978 
(or  this  section. 


The  Suiate  amendment  will  contain  the 
House  amendment  with  a  technical  amend- 
ment. 

NAnONAL   ADVISOBT   CpiTMCIX. 

The  House  amendment  repealed  tbe 
National  Advisory  CouncU  on  Drug  Abuse 
and  merged  its  (unctions  with  the  National 
Advisory  Council  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention, 
expanding  the  membership  of  the  latter  to 
Include  at  least  two  former  drug  addicts  or 
abusers. 

The  Senate  bill  made  no  change  in  tbe 
law,  except  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Natloixal 
Advisory  Council  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
until  January  1,  1976. 

The  Senate  amendment  is  the  same  as  the 
Senate  bill. 

DISCRIMINATION  IN  ADMISSIONS  AND 
TREATMENT 

The  Senate  bill  bars  hospitals  receiving 
Federta  funds  from  discriminating  in  admis- 
sions and  treatment  against  persons  who 
are  dependent  on  or  abusers  of  drugs. 

The  House  amendment  adopts  the  same 
policy,  but  conforms  tbe  language  to  the 
comparable  section  of  the  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treatment  and  Re- 
habilitation Act,  Including  a  directive  to  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  for  veterans  health 
care  facilities. 

The  Senate  amendment  is  the  same  as  the 
Houso  amendment. 

METHODOI/X:* 

The  Senate  bill  required  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  establish  a 
methodology  to  assess  and  determine  the  in- 
cidence and  prevalence  of  drug  abuse  in  de- 
termining the  need  for  more  effective  con- 
duct of  drug  abuse  prevention  functions 
under  the  formula  for  State  allotments.  The 
Senate  bUl  also  permitted  tbe  Secretary  to 
authorize  a  State  to  use  a  portion  of  Its  al- 
lotment to  conduct  a  study  of  such  a 
methodology. 

The  House  amendment  required  the  Sec- 
retary to  propose  and  promulgate  rules  set-  - 
ting  forth  the  formula  to  be  used. 

The  Senate  amendment  combines  both 
provisions. 

NEEDS  SITRVET 

The  Senate  bill  made  a  technical  change 
in  the  reqtiirement  that  States  survey  their 
drug  abuse  prevention  needs  and  plan  for 
tbe  development  and  distribution  of  facil- 
ities. 

The  House  amendment  contained  and  the 
Senate  amendment  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

Stra-STATE  PLANNINO 

The  Senate  bill  required  that  States  es- 
tablish a  system  of  sub-State  planning  to 
provide  information  regarding  existing  and 
projected  needs  and  resources. 

Ttie  House  amendment  contained  and  the 
Senate  amendment  contains  no  comparable 
provisions. 

Conference  Agreement:  The  Senate  re- 
cedes, in  light  of  the  compromise  under  the 
health  systems  agencies  provisions. 

PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS 

The  Senate  bill  required  States  to  provide 
reasonable  assurances  that  projects  or  pro- 
grams have  proposed  performance  stand- 
ards or  research  protocols  to  measure  their 
own  effectiveness. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision. 

Tbe  Senate  amendment  will  require  States 
to  provide  reasonable  assurances  that  treat- 
ment or  rehabilitation  projects  or  programs 
supported  by  funds  made  available  under 
this  section  have  provided  to  the  State  agen- 
cy   a    proposed    performance    standard    or 


standards  to  measure,  or  research  protocol 
to  determine,  the  effectlveneos  of  such  treat- 
ment or  rehabilitation  programs  or  projects. 

HSA    REVIEW 

The  House  amendment  required  that  each 
application  for  a  grant  under  sections  409 
and  410  be  subject  to  review  by  health  sys- 
tems agencies  established  piursuant  to  section 
lS13(e)    of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Senate  amendment  will  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  by  Inserting  in 
section  lS13(e)(l)(A)  (1)  of  that  Act  a  di- 
rect reference  to  sections  409  and  410  of  the 
Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act.  In 
addition,  section  1512(b)  (3)  (C)  (11)  and  1531 
(3)  (A)  wlU  be  amended  to  add  a  reference 
to  "substance  abuse  treatment  facilities"  in 
the  parentheses  modifying  "health  care  In- 
stitutions" in  both  places.  It  Is  intended  that 
health  systems  agencies  take  into  account 
the  non-medical  aspects  of  substance  abuse 
treatment  programs  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  the  use  of  non-medical  treatment 
models,  the  need  to  coordinate  with  agencies 
of  law  enforcement  and  education  as  well  as 
of  health,  and  the  need  to  consider  new  or 
experimental  approaches. 

STATE   PLANS 

The  House  amendment  reqiUred  each  State 
plan  to  pertain  to  the  12-inonth  period  be- 
ginning October  1  of  each  calendar  year,  to 
be  submitted  by  the  preceding  July  15,  and 
to  be  reviewed  by  the  Secretary  not  Uter 
than  September  16  or  60  days  after  receipt 
by  the  Secretary,  whichever  Is  later. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Senate  amendment  will  contain  the 
House  amendment. 

SPECIFICATION   OF   SUPPLEMENTAL    FUNDS 

The  House  amendment  required  each  State 
plan  to  specify  sources  of  funds  which  will 
be  used  to  supplement  funds  received  under 
this  section  for  drug  abuse  prevention  func- 
tions. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  and  the  Senate 
amendment  will  contain  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. 

CERTIFICATION,    CREDENTIALING,    AND    TRAXNUTG 

The  House  amendment  required  States  to 
provide  methods  for  the  certification,  creden- 
tlaling,  and  training  of  professional  and 
paraprofesslonals. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  and  the  Senate 
amendment  will  contain  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. 

ALXACATION   OF   rUITDS 

"nie  House  amendment  required  States  to 
establish  procedures  for  the  allocation  of  all 
funds  received  for  drug  abuse  prevention 
function,  non-Federal  as  well  as  Federal. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  and  the  Senate 
amendment  will  contain  no  comparable 
provision. 

INCLUSION     OF    ALCOHOLISM     AND     MENTAL 
HEALTH 

The  House  amendment  permits  States 
plans  submitted  after  January  1,  1976,  to 
include  provisions  relating  to  alcoholism  or 
mental  heiiath. 

Tbe  Senate  bill  contains  and  the  Senate 
amendment  will  contain  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. 

PRIMARY    PREVENTION 

Hie  Senate  bill  required  the  Secretary  to 
accord  high  priority  to  primary  prevention 
in  implementing  his  special  project  g^nt 
authority. 

The  House  amendment  adopted  tbe  same 
policy,  and  in  addition  defined  a  primary 
prevention  program  as  a  program  designed 
to  dlsco\u*age  persons  from  beginning  drug 
abuse. 
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Vutm  tiM  Senate  amendment  a  primary 
prevtmtloa  piocram  Inclwdaa  programa  de- 
slgnad  to  <Uaoourage  penoos  from  begin- 
ning drug  abuse. 

STAWOAIBe  FOB  KFrSCTIVKNXSS 

The  Senate  bill  requires  and  the  Senate 
amendment  will  require  eacb  applicant  tar 
a  treatment  or  rehabilitation  grant  under 
the  qMdal  projects  authority  to  propoee 
per/onnance  standards  or  research  protocols 
to  measure  their  own  effectiveness. 

The  Bouse  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision. 

MUuocATMH  or  Tvma 

The  House  amendment  required  State 
agencies  reviewing  appUcations  for  special 
project  grants  and  contracts  to  take  mto  ac- 
eount  the  allocation  of  funds  under  the 
State  formula  grant  section  of  this  act. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  and  the  Senate 
amendment  win  contain  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. 

STATISTICAI.    KKCOKDS 

The  House  amendment  reqtilred  that  any 
system  of  records  maintained  by  NIDA  con- 
taining Information  about  patients  (other 
than  patients  directly  receiving  clinical  ssrr- 
Ices  from  the  Institute)  be  maintained  and 
used  solely  as  statistical  records. 

Tbs  Senate  bill  contained  and  the  Senate 
amendment  will  contain  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. 

HasixT  O.  Stacceu. 

PaoL  O.  Rocsas, 

DavD  K.  SATrsByxsLB, 

IbcBABosoN  Paaiaa. 

9.  W.  STifrNOTOi*. 

T.  L.   Caami, 

Jaiixs  T.  BaoTimx, 
Mmmtkffen  on  the  Part  of  the  Home. 

W.  D.  Hatrawat, 

Wswnsow  A.  Wn.iJAMW,  Jr., 

JamnBos  Sandolth. 

XDWAID    M.    KXIfNEBT. 

W.  p.  MoifSALa. 

JkULM    CkAJnSTOM, 
CUTI.OKO    NiLSOir, 

Amm  Baaoorr, 
Btmnot  S.  MusKnc, 
Sam   Nunk, 
JaooB  K.  Javits, 
Chaklxs  PntCT, 

RlCHASS    S.    SCRWnKB, 

J.  Oixirm  Bkall,  Jr., 
Paoi.  Laxalt, 
ManofferM  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMlCrTTEB  ON 
WAYS  AND  MKANB  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MnXnOHT.  WCUNESUAY,  ^BBRXT- 
ARY  ».  197«.  TO  FILE  REPORT  ON 
HJl.  11700 

Mr.  mXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  C(»ninlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means  may  have  untfl  mid- 
night. Wednesday.  February  25,  1976.  to 
file  a  report  on  the  bUl  (HR.  11700)  re- 
lattng  to  the  application  of  certain  pro- 
•  Tlaions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  specify  transacUotis  by  certain 
public  employee  retirement  systems 
created  by  the  State  of  New  Yo^  or  any 
of  its  political  subdivisions,  along  with 
any  separate  or  minority  views. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 


Washimctow.  D.C.,  Febntsry  23,  197*. 
Hon.  Cami.  Alsskt. 
The  Speaker. 

House  of  RepreMHt^tivet, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Deas  MK  Spbakzb:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  flrom 
the  White  Bouse,  reeelved  In  the  Clerk's  Qf- 
floe  at  8:M  PJtf.  on  Monday.  Itabruary  38. 
1976,  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  concerning  the  Pinandal  Asstot- 
ance  for  Community  Services  Act  being  sub- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

EBlfTJND  L.  RklfSHAW,  Jr.. 

Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
tlie  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present.        

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
caU  of  the  House. 

A  can  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  faUed 
to  respond: 

(Rou  Ko.  66] 

.  Metcalfe 
lUkva 
Mink 
Moakley 


Bd  wards.  Calif 

Aaobro 

Andrews.  N.c. 

bch 

Aspln 

i'Hjrd.  Mich. 

Badiuo 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Barrett 

Green 

Bdl 

Rarsha 

BoUlng 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Bonker 

Hubert 

Brecklnrtd;,e 

Heckler,  MasB. 

Brodhead 

Helna 

Cederberg 

Heistoskl 

Chlaholm 

Htoderson 

Cleretand 

RlnstMw 

Oolltns.IU. 

Howant 

Huctes 

OoaiferB 

Karth 

Crane 

Kastenmeler 

DISSS 

Landrum 

DtngeU 

Lent 

Downing.  Va. 

McDonald 

Crlnan 

lloorhead.  Pa. 

Murphy.  If  .T. 

irix 

Patman.  Tex. 

Rsuss 

Boeenthal 

Satterfleld 

Scbeuer 

Shuster 

Spellman 

Stuekey 

Udall 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Walsh 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roIIcaU  S68 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  caU  were  dispen.sed 
with. 


PROPOSED  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
FOR        COMMUNITY        SERVICES 
ACT— MES8AOE  PROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT   OF   THE    UNITED    STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  94-S81) 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways   and  Means  and   ordered   to  be 
printed: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Today  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
is  transmitting  my  proposed  Fiimncial 
Assistance  for  Community  Services  Act 
to  the  Congress. 

This  proposal  Is  In  keeping  with  my 
philosophy  of  reducing  unnecessary  and 
burdensome  Federal  restrictions  whUe 
increasing  State  and  local  «ifnri^>qf^  ^nd 
responsibility  in  the  administration  of 
social  programs. 


This  reform  proposal  will  imurove  and 
strengthen  the  program  of  social  servloes 
MtaNlshfid  under  Title  XX  of  the  Sodal 
Seewlty  Act  It  wffl  provide  a  •2.0  taObon 
VkKk  grant  annually  to  the  States  on  a 
population  basis.  It  wfD  dtattlnate  the 
requirement  for  State  matrWng  funds,  as 
wen  as  most  Federal  requirements  and 
proiiibiUons  on  the  use  of  FMeral  funds. 
These  ciianges  are  an  important  stqi 
toward  an  Improved  Federal-State  n- 
lationship  in  the  social  servloes  fMd.  Kn- 
actment  of  Title  XX  bi  January.  1976, 
was  a  beglnnhig.  That  law  dlmioated 
many  of  the  problems  of  the  past  hy  giv- 
ing States  broad  authority  to  ^np^mitc  re- 
sources   within   a   general   framevwk. 
Rather  than  making  States  r««apnw%ff 
to  the  Federal  government,  accountabil- 
ity for  social  services  was  made  a  matter 
between    each    State    and   its   dttais 
through  an  open  planning  process— a 
process  which  has  shown  great  pronlse. 
Title  XX.  however,  did  not  go  far 
enough.  It  added  new  restrictions  whldi 
intei-fere  with  effective  delivery  of  serv- 
ices. Officials  at  State  and  local  lev^ 
of  government  indicate  that  they  ai« 
willing  and  able  to  assume  greater  iv- 
sponsibiuty  to  gain  greater  flezttxility  In 
meeting  local  needs. 

The  proposed  Financial  Assistance  for 
Community  Services  Act  wlD: 
— Eliminate    the    requirement    that 
States  must  match  one  State  doDar 
for  three  Federal  dollars. 
— Eliminate  numerous  restrictive  con- 
ditions on  how  Federal  fimds  may  be 
used:  burdensome  Federal  requiiv- 
ments  for  cUld  day  care;  limitations 
on  social  services  fimding  for  health 
and   institutional   caro;    and  pro- 
cedures for  the  impositian  of  fees 
and  the  determination  of  eligibility. 
— Concentrate  Federal  doDars  on  peo- 
ple most  in  need,  those  under  the 
poverty  threshold  and  those  receiv- 
ing public  assistance. 
—Assure  that  no  State  wiU  receive  l«u 
money  as  a  result  of  this  legislation 
than  it  received  in  fiscal  year  1976. 
—Decrease  Federal   monitoring  and 
oversight  of  State  plan  requiiements 
and  expenditures  of  funds  with  the 
States  assuming  greater  responsl- 
bUlty  in  this  area. 
— ^Improve  the  publh:  planning  proce» 
by  which  citisens  and  local  govern- 
ments   participate    in    identifying 
needs  and  establishing  priorities. 
I  ask  the  Congress  to  enact  this  legis- 
lation prompUy  so  that  States  may  begin 
to  use  Federal  and  local  money  more 
effectively. 

GCRALD  R.  PoiD. 
The  Wnrre  House.  February  23.  1976. 


February  2U,  1^76 
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PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION  TO  FILE 
CERTAIN  PRIVILEaED  REPORTS 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  c<»isent  that  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  may  have  untfl 
midnight  tonight  to  file  reports  on 
several  privileged  money  resolutions. 

llie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  VOR  CXMOOTTEB  ON 
RULES  TO  nUS  PRIVnJBOBD  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  SpeaKer,  t  ask 
unanimous  ooibsekit  that  the  Comihlttee 
on  Rules  ina^  have  untn  midnight  to- 
nlght  to  file  privileged  roports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thero  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? , 

There  was  no  Objection. 


ALL  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS  AU- 
THORIZING INEW  BUDGET  AU- 
THORiry  TO  BE  REPORTED  BY 
MAY  15. 1976 

(Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  addrcos  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  vevise  and  extend  his  re- 
marlcs.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
quested this  time  to  remind  all  Members 
that  section  300  of  the  Budget  Act.  Pub- 
lic Law  9S~S44,  imposes  an  obligation  on 
all  committees  to  report  aU  bills  and 
resolutions  authoi'izing  new  budget  au- 
thority by  May  15,  and  section  402  of 
that  act  prohibit  consideration  of  such 
bills  and  resc^utkms  by  the  House  unless 
they  have  been  reported  on  or  before 
that  date.  If  thecr  are  not  so  reported, 
they  may  be  considered  only  if  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  determines  that  emer- 
gency conditions  require  a  waiver  of  the 
reporting  deadlinie  requirement  and  re- 
ports a  resolution  waiving  the  require- 
ment which  is  adopted  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  I  would  like  to  encourage 
all  committees  to  proceed  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible  with  respect  to  their 
authorization  bills.  I  would  hope  that 
some  committees  may  be  able  to  report 
such  bills  2  or  3  weeks  prior  to  the  May  IS 
deadline.  Such  action  would  enable  the 
Rules  Committee  to  schedule  hearings  on 
these  bills  In  an  orderly  mtuiner  and  not 
be  presented  with  numerous  requeste  ior 
bearings  just  prior  to  May  15. 

If  such  bins  are  not  reported  by 
May  15.  a  waiver  Is  necessary  In  order  for 
the  House  to  eonslder  those  bills.  The  law 
requires  that  a  request  for  a  waiver  be 
supported  by  a  showing  that  emergency 
ctmditions  make  the  waiver  necessary. 
While  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  re- 
quests for  waivers  will  not  be  cmisidered, 
the  Rules  Committee  will  closdy  examine 
the  conditions  necessitating  the  waiver 
pursuant  to  the  obligation  imposed  on 
the  committee  by  section  402  of  the 
Budget  Act 


PERMISSION  TO   REVISE   AND   EX- 
TEND   REMARKS     IN    BODY     OF 
.  RECORD 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  body  of  the  Ricou 
In  three  Instances,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneousmateriaL 

Th*  SPEAKEEL  Is  Qiere  objection  to 
the  request  of  fte  gentleman  tram  New 
York?  , 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  objact,  I  would  liks  to  in- 
quire <a  the  ganUenuui  from  Ifew  Tock 


whether  or  not  he  is  seeking  to  insert  in 
ttie  RiooRS  any  perstmal  attacks  on  any 
indMdaid  Membel:  of  the  House,  which 
might  violitte  the  rules,  in  view  of  what 
he  inserted  yesterday  attacking  the  gen- 
tleman front  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  . 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  re- 
marte  contain  no  references  to  other 
Members  of  the  House.  My  criticism  yes- 
terday was  to  the  action  of  a  Member  of 
the  House,  not  to  a  Member  of  the  House 
himself. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  that 
assurance,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

■niere  was  no  objection. 


CANADA'S  PARLIAMENT  HONORS 
"DOC"  MORGAN 

(Mr.  FAiSCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  Members'  attention 
unique  recogniticxi  of  international 
service  recently  given  to  one  of  our  col- 
leagues. 

Every  Member  of  the  House  is  aware 
of  tlxe  distinguished  service  which 
Thomas  E.  Morgan  has  given  to  the 
House  during  his  32  years  as  a  Member 
and  his  18  years  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations.  We 
are  appreciative  of  his  untiring  leader- 
ship and  are  saddened  to  see  him  depart- 
ing this  body. 

But  the  n.S.  Congress  is  not  the  only 
legislative  body  in  the  world  to  take  note 
of  the  departure  of  the  longest-sitting 
chairman  of  the  C(mimittee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  for 
the  past  2  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Canadian-United  States  Interparlia- 
mentary Group,  which  is  cochaired  by 
'T)oc"  Morgan, 

As  has  occurred  botii  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  at  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Relations,  the  meeting  in 
Jai^iary  of  the  Canadian-United  States 
Interparliamentary  Group  was  hig^- 
llfi^ted  fay  accolades  to  Chairman  Mor- 
gan. It  was  noted  that  he  was  one  of  the 
founding  fathers  of  the  Group  in  1957 
and  has  provided  outstanding  leadership 
for  the  Group,  particularly  since  he  as- 
sumed the  cochairmanship  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  at  the  urging  of  his  coUeagues 
inl973. 

In  recognition  of  his  service  to  the 
Group,  the  Canadians  awarded  to  Chair- 
man Morgan  the  Canadian  Parliamen- 
tary Medallion,  estoblished  in  1972  to 
recognize  distinguished  pco'liamentarians 
who  have  contributed  to  interparliamen- 
tary relationships.  This  award  is  most 
deserved  and  brings  well-deserved  recog- 
nition to  "Doc  Morgan." 


SUPPLEMENTAL  FOR  LEGISLATIVE 
BRANCH  API^OPRIATIONS,  1976 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speako:.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  on  ItHiniday 
last,  I  move  that  the  House  reserve  itsdf 


into  the  Committee  on  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  oon- 
sideration  of  t^e  joint  reMluUon  (H.J. 
Res.  811)  making  sumflemental  appro- 
priations for  the  legislative  branch  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtme  30,  1976,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and  pending  ttiat 
motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  general  debate  be  limited 
to  1  hour,  Uie  time  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controUed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Coughlin)  and  my- 
self. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER,  mie  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texias. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IK  THB   COMBCrrTEE   OF  THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  811) .  with  Mr.  Flowers  in  the  chair. 

The  Clevis,  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  joint  resolution  was  dispensed 
with. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mabok)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Coughlin)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  this  year  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Casey)  left 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He  was  the 
chairman  of  the  Legislative  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
He  has  now  i>een  succeeded  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Shxplet)  ,  one  of 
the  very  distinguished  Members  of  the 
House,  a  man  who  is  a  senior  member 
of  the  Committee  on  At^nopriatlons,  a 
man  who  has  done  an  outstanding  job 
for  his  distriet  and  the  country  through- 
out his  tenyre  here,  a  inan  who  has  re- 
flected crefflt  on  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations during  his  long  service  on 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  -wish  to  salute  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  as  he  makes 
his  first  presentetion  of  legislation  in  his 
capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Legislative 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

I  am  now  pleased  and  honored  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Shipley)  ,  who  will  control  the  time  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  for  the  consideration 
of  this  measure. 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  the  very  kind  remarks, 
and  I  tiiank  the  gentlonan  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  the  resolution  before  us 
today  provides  a  total  of  $33,000,000  to 
complete  construction  of  the  I^Kary  of 
Congress  James  Madison  Manorial 
Building.  The  authorization  for  this  ap- 
propriaticm  was  contained  In  HJL  11645 
whidi  Increased  the  total  Undk  of  oost 
from  $90,000,000  to  $123,000,000.  That  Ull 
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passed  the  House  <m  February  17  and  the 
Senate  on  February  18. 

This  project  has  been  subjeot  to  sev- 
eral delays  which  have  contributed  to 
the  escalated  cost— from  |7S.0eo.00O  con- 
templated In  1965  when  It  was  first  au- 
thorized to  the  current  limit  of  cost  of 
$123,000,000.  These  delays  stem  from 
a  number  of  reasons.  The  original  au- 
thorizing legislation  required  clearances 
and  approvals  from  numerous  gi-oups. 
both     congressional     and     nongovern- 
mental. Funds  requested  for  plans  and 
specifications  were  denied  without  prej- 
udice in  both  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969 
due  to  the  budget  situation  at  that  time. 
The  most  recent  delay,  since  July  23, 
1975,  when  bids  were  opened  and  it  w«c 
determined  that  existing  authorization 
was  not  sufScient  to  complete  the  project, 
revolved  around  the  Issue  of  use  of  por- 
tions of  the  building  for  additional  of- 
fice space  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.  The   authorizing   legislation,   as 
amended  by  Public  Law  91-214,  contains 
the  following  prohibition: 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  contaiii«d  In  the  Act  of 
October  i»,  1966  (79  Stat.  986),  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  use  of  the  third 
Library  of  Congress  building  authorized  by 
Bucli  Act  for  general  office  buUdiug  purposes. 


That  prohibition  is  stlU  on  the  books. 
HJl.  11645  as  passed  by  the  House  and 
Senate  last  week  did  not  delete  that  pro- 
vision. That  bill  merely  increased  the 
limit  of  cost  from  $90,000,000  to  $123,- 
000,000.  The  resolution  before  us  today 
is  to  fund  that  Increase  in  cost  so  that 
the  building  can  be  completed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  authorization  as  amended. 
Work  on  the  building  is  being  per- 
formed in  four  construction  phases  of 
which    three    have    been    substantially 
completed.  Phase  IV,  which  relates  to  in- 
terior work,  remains  to  be  contracted 
and  performed.  There  is  an  urgency  to 
passage  of  this  resolution.  Several  exten- 
sions of  time  for  acceptance  of  bids 
have  been  received.  The  latest  one  ex- 
pired last  Saturday,  February  21.  though 
the  contractors  have  been  asked  to  ex- 
tend  the  date  for  several  more  days 
pending  prompt  action  on  this  resolution. 
Otherwise  new  bids  will  have  to  be  re- 
quested which  would  further  delay  the 
project  and  no  doubt  would  contribute 
to  an  additional  cost  escalation  as  well 
as  IncuiTlng  the  cost  of  going  through 
the  bidding  procedure  again. 

Of  the  $33  million  in  the  resolution, 
$16,928,700  relates  to  excess  costs  of  work 
included  in  the  original  approved  pro- 
gram and  $16,071,300  is  for  c<Histruction 
work  not  in  the  original  program  such 
as  extension  of  the  automated  book  con- 
veyor system  into  existing  buildings  an 
increase  in  the  sophistication  of  the 
security  system,  as  well  as  utilization  of 
technological  advances  in  fire  protection 
and  smoke  detection  systems.  This  latter 
amount  hicludes  additional  architectural 
and  engineering  fees  related  to  these  new 
items  and  a  contingency  aUowance  of 
almost  $6  million  to  cover  change  orders, 
unforeseen  job  conditions,  et  cetera.  The 
Architect  advised  the  committee  that  If 
such  changes  are  not  needed,  the  entire 
amount  available  for  contingencies  will 
not  be  spent  I  want  to  assure  the  House 
that  our  subcommittee  will  keep  a  close 


watch  on  the  use  of  these  funds  and  wlU 
ask  the  Axchliect  to  adyiae  the  otMnmlt- 
tee  whenever  sltaatloDs  ariae  neoeBsttat- 
ing  the  use  of  the  contiQgflDcy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  eztwlor  of  the 
building  is  almost  completed.  The  in- 
terior is  only  a  shell.  The  lAbnry  is  leas- 
ing approximately  900,000  square  feet  at 
space  that  can  be  released  on  oomplethm 
of  the  new  facility,  which  will  alao  allevi- 
ate overcrowded  conditions  throughout 
the  Library. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  passage  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.    COUOHLIN.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 

yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  of  the 

subcommittee  has   made   a  very   good 

statement,  for  which  I  commend  him. 

I  rise,  on  behalf  of  the  minority,  in 
support  of  the  resolution.  While  I  have 
reservations    about    the    appropriation 
certainly  the  fact  is  that  we  just  simply 
have  no  choice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no  choice  be- 
cause we  have  a  sheU  sitting  out  there 
that  we  just  cannot  leave  empty  imless 
we  really  want  to  look  foolish.  We  have 
no  choice  because  by  complethig  that 
shell  and  having  the  Ubrary  go  into  that 
building,  there  is  a  potenUal  saving  of 
up  to  $6.8  million  a  year  from  the  pres- 
ently le&aed  space  that  will  no  longer 
be  needed  and  that  can  be  consolidated 
into  the  library. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no 
choice  because  the  firm  bids  that  we  have 
for  completion  of  phase  4.  which  is  the 
mterlor  of  the  building,  will  expire  very 
shortly. 

In  fact,  Pebi-uary  21  is  the  final  date 
but  we  imderstand  that  the  bidders  will 
extend  that  date  another  week  or  so.  But 
if  it  is  necessary  to  rebid  these  con- 
tracts, then  the  price  will  undoubtedly 
go  up  and  again  we  will  look  focdlsh. 
So  we  have  no  choice  but  to  complete 
the  building. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  said  that  I  had  reser- 
vations about  this  proposlUon.  Let  me 
state  them  very  plainly. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion of  the  use  of  the  James  Madi- 
son Memorial  Library  Biiilding  by  this 
House  as  office  space  and  the  library 
lobby  has  indeed  prevailed.  But  to  me 
to  portray  the  use  of  that  building  as 
a  library  as  being  good  whereas  its  use  by 
Congress  would  be  bad.  is  something 
with  which  I  disagree  because  I  think 
the  work  of  this  House  is  indeed  impor- 
tant I  do  not  like  to  see  it  denigiated 
In  this  way.  The  gut  question  in  aU  of 
this  is  who  can  best  operate  at  some 
more  remote  location,  like  the  old  FBI 
Building,  the  Ubrary  of  Congress,  or 
Congress  itself?  So  I  take  exception  to 
saying  that  anything  that  libraries  do  Is 
good  and  anything  that  the  Congiess 
does  is  bad. 

Second,  I  have  a  reservation  because 
during  the  hearings  it  was  indicated  that 
two- thirds  of  the  space  hi  this  new  build- 
ing wiU  be  used  for  people  and  only  one- 
tlih-d  of  the  space  for  the  booka.  So  the 
arguments  for  the  library  Itself  can  be 
turned  against  it.  ,      ..    .     .   . 
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It  ia  very  lutfd.  a|  itut  it  Is  for  this 
manbw  of  tbe  subooramittoe.  to  evato- 
ate  Just  how  far  do  we  go  in  acqolrlns 
fiaa  presenring  almost  every  documw^ 
known  to  mankind.  What  does  this  mSI 
to  the  taxpayers?  Is  this  all  neceaan? 

Ftoally,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  res- 
ervation about  the  $78  million  cost  to 
complete  the  bulldhig.  Is  It  reasonable? 
We  know  this  is  based  on  competitive 
bids,  but  are  there  frills?  Well,  that  is 
also  hard  to  evaluate,  but  we  In  the 
House  of  R^resentatives  have  our  own 
architect  who  has  assured  us  that  this 
is  a  reasonable  proposition. 

So.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  say  that  we  do  not 
have  any  choice,  we  have  to  go  ahead 
and  complete  the  building  before  tbe 
price  rises  even  more. 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
mquire  if  the  goitleman  from  Fennsyl. 
vania  (Mr.  Couchlin)  has  further  re- 
quests for  time? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Yes,  I  have  one  re- 
quest for  time.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Milleh)  who  deshres  to  ask 
some  questions. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
heard  the  remarks  staUng  we  would  have 
a  savings  of  some  nearly  $4  to  $6  tniii%| 
because  we  would  not  be  leasing  space 
throughout  the  city  In  order  to  store 
what  may  be  presently  stored  in  that 
si>ace  from  the  Library  at  Congress. 

As  far  as  the  savings  are  concerned, 
would  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr 
Shiplcy)  hidlcate  what  that  flguro  would 
be? 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Chairman  if  the 
genUeman  will  yield,  thero  will  be  a  defi- 
nite savings  because  we  will  pull  in,  as  I 
understand  from  the  testimony  that  was 
given,  everything  that  we  have  stored  in 
other  locations,  and  all  of  the  anidoyees 
who  are  spread  throughout  the  city  will 
be  brought  into  the  new  building.  Then 
is  one  exception,  and  that  is  the  facility 
at  the  Wright-Patterson  Ah:  Force  Base 
where  they  do  store  nitrate  film.  There 
they  have  a  facility  for  which  we  have 
just  recently  appropriated  funds  to  up- 
grade, so  that  those  films  can  be  safti^ 
stored  there.  It  is  expected  that  there 
will  be  $1,996,000  in  savings. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  $1.0  million? 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MJM^ER  of  Ohio.  Is  that  with  first 
deducting  the  cost  of  the  355  employees 
that  will  be  in  the  new  Library  of  Con- 
gress building  for  the  purpose  of  protec- 
tion service  and  maintenance  for  the 
building  and  grounds? 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Yes.  The  answer  to  that 
question  is  yes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  So,  we  aro  agreed 
that  there  is  at  least  a  savings  of  more 
than  $1  million.  However,  included  in 
that  do  we  have  the  cost  of  the  utilities 
for  air-conditioning  and  the  rest? 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Of  course,  the  heating, 
alr-condltloning  and  other  utilities  will 
come  through  the  Capitol  Power  Plant 
appropriation. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  And  I  Under- 
stand that  that  plant  was  expanded  so  as 
to  accommodate  the  new  James  Madison 
Memorial  Library  Building? 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Yes.  We  are  in  the  pro- 
cess of  expandfaig  the  powerrfant  to  take 
eare  of  diffllng  the  water  for  the  air- 
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conditioning  and  for  heating  the  build- 
ing. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  So  that  the  sav- 
ings would  not  necessarily  be  over  $1 
million? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  I  must  mention,  too, 
that  the  moneys  to  be  spent  on  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  powerplant  are  for  other 
new  buildings,  besides  Uie  library. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  What  I  am  at- 
tempting to  do  is  find  out  exactly  what 
the  savings  would  be,  because  I  have  been 
asked  this.  We  have  not  had  a  net  sav- 
ings figure  when  we  add  the  additicmal 
expense  to  protect,  service,  and  maintain 
the  building  plus  the  utility  charges.  So 
what  I  am  really  after  is  the  net  savings, 
if  there  is  a  savings,  after  the  new  build- 
ing is  completed  and  the  Librarj'  of  Con- 
gress occupies  that  building. 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  best  figure  the  sub- 
committe  could  come  up  with  is  $1,996,- 
000.  I  am  sure  there  are  probably  aretus 
with  regard  to  the  heating  and  air-con- 
ditioning, and  so  on,  along  with  the  cost 
of  expansion  of  the  powerplant  wtoXcla 
are  to  be  subtracted  and  deducted  fnnn 
this  amount,  but  the  best  figuro  this  com- 
mittee could  come  up  with  was  almost  $2 
miUion. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  But.  again,  this 
would  not  include  the  cost  of  the  utilities, 
including  the  lighting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COUOHLIN.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  wonder  if  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, Mr.  Shipley,  can  enlighten  us 
and  give  us  any  more  information  on  the 
rather  lavish  executive  dining  room.  Do 
we  have  any  more  information  on  that? 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  it  is  my  imderstanding  that  it  is 
not  an  executive  dining  room;  it  is  a 
public  dining  room. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  public  wiU  be 
allowed  to  buy  meals  there  and  it  will  not 
be  used  exclusively  for  Library  of  Con- 
gress employees? 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  The  public  and  em- 
ployees, that  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman  is 
convinced  that  this  will  not  be  an  ex- 
cessively lavish  dining  room? 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  The  subcommittee  is 
going  to  do  the  best  we  can  to  see  that 
it  is  not  too  lavish;  I  promise  the  gen- 
tleman that. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  But,  of  course,  this 
is  an  appropriation.  This  is  the  appro- 
priate time  to  i-alse  the  questions  about 
the  cost  of  the  proposed  dining  room 
and  employee  cafeteria. 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  I  have  to  go  back,  of 
course,  to  the  authorization  with  regard 
to  this.  They  determined  the  amount  of 
moneys  that  would  be  required  to  com- 
plete the  building  to  their  satisfaction, 
and,  of  course,  what  we  are  considering 


today  is  simply  providing  the  fimds  to 
complete  ttie  building. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Knowing  the  gen- 
tleman's desire  to  keep  expenditures  in 
a  restrained  framework,  can  the  gentle- 
man assuro  me  that  this  appropriation 
will  in  no  way  provide  tor  any  kind  of 
extravagant  executive  dining  room? 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  I  think  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  of  this,  and,  yes,  I  will  be 
glad  to. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  notice  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
is  standing.  Does  he  want  to  comment 
on  this  matter? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  sield,  I  just  want  to  reaflirm 
what  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  just 
stated  to  the  genlemsui  from  California. 
Why  does  the  gentleman  bring  up  these 
questions?  I  cannot  understand  the  gen- 
tleman's inquiries  to  be  solid  and  useful 
when  we  have  the  proposition  of  having 
hanging  up  there  probably  $200  or  $300 
million  worth  of  portrait  paintings.  Is  it 
necessary  to  put  these  in  the  corridor? 
Why  does  the  gentleman  want  to  bring 
up  those  things?  He  knows  they  are  use- 
less questions. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague's  comments.  We  have  several 
reasons  for  bringing  up  these  questions. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  he  knows  about 
the  debate  over  Dolley  Madison's  pur- 
chase of  a  $6  golden  frame  to  put  a  mir- 
ror in. 

So  consequently  it  did  not  bankrupt 
this  country.  So  what  the  gentleman 
frc»n  Illinois  is  saying  to  the  gentleman 
Is  that  we  will  build  a  building  and  it 
win  be  commensurate  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Library  of  Congress.  It  will 
be  totally  useful  for  all  the  projects  and 
It  win  be  Ttiiat  we  sense  will  be  useful. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league's comment.  Obviously,  the  reason 
we  are  interested  in  thi§  is  because  we 
are  utilizing  the  hard-earned  taxpayers' 
money  for  this  facility  and  we  want  to 
be  sure  they  are  within  the  framework 
of  prudent  use  of  Federal  funds.  That  is 
all. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  Appropriation 
Subcommittee  hearings  of  February  10, 
1976,  page  32.  My  colleague,  Mr.  Cough- 
Lnr,  a  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
asked  Mr.  White,  the  Arohitect  of  the 
Capitol,  questions  about  this  very  sub- 
ject: 

ADDmvE  rrEMS 

Mr.  CoucHLiK.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  If  I 
might,  I  just  received  and  read  a  copy  of 
the  varioiis  additives  that  I  had  not  been 
aware  of  before  and  since  we  wUl  have  to 
answer  some  of  these  on  the  floor  I  do  have 
some  questions  on  them. 

FOOD    SERVICE    FACILrrZES     ' 

Additive  No.  7  l3  for  kitchen,  dining  rooms, 
and  related  spaces  and  tbe  total  amount  Is 
$1,900,000.  Is  that  a  $2  million  dining  rocon? 

Mr.  White.  No. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  It  will  be  asked  on  the  floor 
I  am  sure. 

Mr.  White.  That  item  is  for  all  of  the  food 
service  facilities  In  tbe  building  as  I  recall, 
and  Includes  employees'  cafeteria  areas.  There 
are  no  private  dining  rooms  in  this  building 
as  I  recall. 

None  at  all. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  These  are  all  public  dining 
rooms? 


Mr.  White.  We  have  4,&00  people  about  to 
Uve  In  this  building  and  they  need  places  to 
eat  and  that  Is  what  this  is  for. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Will  It  coet  $2  million  to 
put  In  the  dining  faculties? 

Mr.  White.  That  is  ctarect. 

Two  million  dollars  soimds  like  a 
mighty  expensive  dining  room  and  cafe- 
teria. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  reply  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Works  Commitee.  It 
is  not  within  the  purview  of  any  of  us 
to  question  the  reason  for  another  Mem- 
ber raising  these  questions. 

I  know  as  one  who  was  contacted  by 
members  of  the  press  and  asked  about 
this  that  I  tried  to  look  into  the  matter. 
There  were  no  printed  hearings  available 
from  the  committee  of  the  gentleman 
or  the  authorizing  committee.  I  had  al- 
legations made  to  me  that  certain  con- 
tracts for  the  subfiooring  were  irregular 
and  that  cost  ovemms  had  resulted  and 
that  payments  of  fees  to  achitects  were 
overdone  and  wasted  money.  T^ere  have 
been  no  answers. 

The  bill  then  comes  to  the  floor.  Some- 
one asks  a  question,  and  this  is  fluffed 
off. 

The  thing  that  bothers  me  is  that  this 
is  our  own  House  of  Representatives 
housekeeping  matter  about  which  we 
should  be  more  strict  in  accounting  than 
on  any  other  matters. 

I  know  the  gentleman  is  on  the  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee  and  has  tried  to  look 
into  this  situation,  but  this  is,  as  I  said 
the  other  day,  an  incestuous  situation, 
where  we  are  building  more  and  more 
for  the  Hill,  and  we  really  do  not  subject 
these  projects  to  the  scrutiny  that  would 
be  given  to  the  Defense  Department  or 
that  othCTS  would  be  given.  These  ques- 
tions have  to  be  asked. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  think  that  any  buildmg 
has  had  more  thorough  examination 
than  we  have  given  this  in  the  Public 
Works  Committee.  It  was  initiated  by 
Mr.  Howard  Smith  of  Virginia  and  I  do 
not  know  any  Member  who  would  have 
been  more  prudent  than  he  and  this  is 
really  pursuant  to  what  he  suggested. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
could  I  ask  my  colleague  if  this  appropri- 
ation is  included  in  the  control  budget? 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  In  a  supplemental  to 
the  last  budget  that  was  submitted. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  In  the  1976  or  1977 
budget? 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  It  is  a  supplement  to 
the  1976  budget. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  This  amount  of 
money  is  included  in  the  congressional 
process  for  the  budget  for  1976? 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  It  is. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  1977  budget 
has  not  been  received,  as  I  understand  it. 

Possibly  we  can  ask  our  budget  chair- 
man this  question?  Mr.  Adams  is  here. 
He  knows.  I  know  he  pays  very  careful 
attention  to  these  kinds  of  items.  Is  this 
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supplemental  appropriation  included  in 
the  congressional  budget? 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Adams)  want  to 
answer  the  question?  llie  gentleman 
has  asked  this  question  and  asks  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  to  reply. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield,  yes,  it  is  in  the  supplemental. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  my  colleague's  reply. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  re- 
pository of  the  Nation's  intellectual,  cul^ 
tural.  and  historical  tradition,  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  should  be  housed  tn 
facilities  which  protect  the  Library's 
collection  and  provide  adequate  room  for 
research  and  reading.  Nevertheless,  like 
all  other  Government  buildings,  the  Li- 
brary is  built  with  public  money  and  the 
Congress  is  under  an  obligation  to  insure 
that  tax  revenues  are  not  spent  »vaste- 
fuUy  or  inefficiently.  Unfortunately,  the 
history  of  the  Librai-y  of  Congress  James 
Madison  Memorial  Building  indicates 
that  Congre&i  has  not  properly  exercised 
its  oversight  responsibility. 

I  frankly  acmit  that  my  "no"  vote  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  811  is  symbolic. 
In  fact,  at  this  stage  in  the  construction 
of  the  Madison  Building,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  do  more  than  cast  a  sym- 
bolic "no  "  vote.  In  1965.  Congress  author- 
ized the  appropriation  of  $75  million  to 
construct  the  Madison  Building.  In  1970, 
the  estimate  was  Increased  to  $90  mil- 
lion. Today,  we  are  asked  for  an  addi- 
tional $33  miUion.  and  we  still  have  not 
authorized  any  appropriation  for  fur- 
nishing the  building.  Once  construction 
began  and  the  initial  appropriation  ran 
out.  Congress  has  been  forced  to  expend 
additional  funds  or  else  be  satisfied  with 
the  permanent  presence  of  a  half-fin- 
ished building  on  Independence  Avenue. 
The  vote  to  appropriate  additional 
funds  for  completion  of  the  Madison 
Bufldlng  is  an  opportunity  for  Congress 
to  Indicate  concern  over  the  inacciutite 
estimates  of  Federal  buildings  costs 
which  have  plagued  so  many  Federal 
projects. 

As  of  1973.  54  percent  of  the  Federal 
buildings  constructed  pursuant  to  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959  exceeded 
the  original  cost  estimates.  For  example, 
m  the  District  of  Columbia  alone,  the 
actual  cost  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
buildings  exceeded  the  original  estimate 
of  $47  million  by  $40  million.  Similarly  ^ 
the  actual  cost  of  the  South  Poilal  Site 
Federal  Office  BuDdlng  rose  from  a  $28 
million  estimate  to  $40  million.  And  the 
J-  Edgar  Hoover  FBI  Building  cost  an 
Ta.stronomical  $126  million  as  compared 
to  the  original  $60  million  estimate. 

However,  the  ia&xxe  of  the  Madison 
Building  repre.sents  more  than  merely 
the  need  for  improved  cost  estimating 
procedures.  An  equally  significant  factor 
in  the  cost  overruns  has  been  the  alarm- 
ing trend  in  America  toward  construct- 
ing public  office  buildings  more  appropri- 
ate to  monarchies  then  democracies. 
Thi-ough  1974,  spending  for  public  office 
buildings  at  all  government  levels  In- 
ci-eased  from  $500  million  annually  to 
over  $3  billion  annually,  and  these  fig- 
ures do  not  even  Include  the  higher 
operating  and  maintenance  costs  that  ac- 


company    the    glass-and-steel    edifices 
which  public  officials  have  erected. 

This  trend  is  alarming  because  the 
growth  of  public  buildings  over  the  past 
decade  appears  to  be  directly  propor- 
ti<xial  to  the  growth  of  public  mistrust 
and  disillusionment  with  public  servants. 
The  relationship  of  physical  size  to  pub- 
lic imhapplness  is  important. 

When  public  buildings  were  of  mpdest' 
size,  they  served  to  remind  people  that 
the  role  of  a  democratic  govenunent  is 
subservient  to  the  interests  of  the  people. 
New.  however,  the  mammoth  size  of  pub- 
lic buildings  has,  in  a  symbolic  and  literal 
sense,  reversed  those  roles  and  reduced 
the  ordinary  citizen  to  a  subservient  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  the  Government. 

In  addition,  the  size  of  public  build- 
ings is  a  clear  demonsti-ation  of  the 
burgeoning  size  of  Government.  Small 
buildings  can  only  accommodate  small 
nimibers  of  people;  large  buildings  can 
accomodate  large  numbers  of  people. 
Therefore,  the  public  building  projects 
undertaken  by  Congress,  various  State 
legislatures  and  municipal  councils  are 
variations  on  that  favorite  legislative 
enactment — Parkinson's  Law.  That  is, 
public  employment  will  rise  to  fill  all  the 
additional  space  that  is  created  in  new 
public  office  buildings. 

The  Congress  ought  to  begin  to  demon- 
strate to  the  American  people  that  the 
offices  in  which  public  officials  work  were 
constructed  with  the  intent  of  serving 
the  citizens  of  the  Nation  and  not  to 
serve  as  monuments  to  government 
power.  Commitments  would  no  longer  be 
made  unless  scrupulously  accurate  esti- 
mates have  been  prepared.  Pi-ojects 
should  no  longer  be  planned  which  go 
beyound  providing  sei-vicable  quarters 
for  government  employees  to  carry  on 
their  work.  Large  and  elaboi-ate  build- 
ings do  not  refiect  the  respect  which  the 
public  has  for  government,  but  rather, 
stand  as  physical  testaments  to  the 
widely  held  belief  that  government  has 
become  too  big  and  has  forgotten  why  it 
exists. 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  side 
has  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  we  do 
not  have  any  further  requests  for  time 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution. 
Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
'Port   the  Joint   resolution  back   to   the 
House,   with   the   recommendation   tliat 
the  Joint  resolution  do  pass. 
Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Flowers,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  repoited  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  811)  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  leg- 
islative branch  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.   1976,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  directed  him  to  report  the  Joint 
resolution  back  to  the  House,  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  Joint  resolution 
do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  obJecUon.  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  quesUoQ  Is  on  tbc 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
Joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  pi'esent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  Uiere  were — yeas  336,  nays  S3, 
not  voting  44,  as  follows: 
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(Roll  No.  67] 
TEAS— 336 


Abdnor 
AbzuK 
Adami 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Allen 
Amtaro 

Anderson.  III. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
AuColn 
Bafalls 
Baucus 
Beard.  R.I. 
Bedell 
Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
BlagKl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blancbard 
BlouUi 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bonker 
Bo  wen 
Brademas 
Brenux 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke,  PI  a. 
Burke,  Uass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllaon.  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton.  Phillip 
Butler 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Cederbers 
Chappell 
ChUholm 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawaon,  Del 
Clay 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins,  DI. 
Conte 
Conn an 
Cornell 
Coughlln 
O'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  R.  W 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danlelson 


Ala. 
Calif 


Davis 

Delaney 

Dell  urns 

Dent 

Derrick 

Derwinskl 

Dickinson 

DlKga 

Dingell 

Dodd 

Downey,  N.T. 

Drinan 

Duncan,  Oreg 

du  Pout 

Early 

Eckhartit 

Edgar 

Edwards 

Edwards 

EUberg 

Eniery 
English 
Evans,  Colo. 
Bvins,  Tenn. 
Pary 
PaaceU 
Fen  wick 
Plndley 
Fish 
Plsbar 
Fitblau 
Flood 
Florlo 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Kraser 
Prenzel 
Fuqua 
Oaydos 
OiaUuo 
a  Inn 

Oold  water 
Gonzalez 
Gradisou 
Green 
Glide 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Harrington 
Harris 
HarshA 
Hebert 

Heckler,  MaM. 
Hefner 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hlffhtower 
HUlU 
Holland 
Horton 
Howe 
Hubbard 


Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Jarman 

Jeffords 

Jenr«tt« 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kasteumeier 

Kaeen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Keys 

Kindness 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaPalce 

Lagomarslno 

Leggett 

Liehman 

Levitas 

Litton 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Ui. 

Lujan 

McGIory 

McOloAey 

McOormack 

McDade 

McBwen 

McPaU 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKlnnty 

Madden 

Madigau 

Mag\iire 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

Matsuuaga 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Mel  r  her 

Meyuer 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

Mllford 

MUler,  Calif. 

MUls 

Mlneu 

Minish 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

CalU. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Moaher 
MOM 
Muiphy,  HL 


Korpby,  N.T. 

BodlBO 

StOkM 

Mnrtka 

Bos 

Stiattoa 

My«n.Fa. 

Bocm 

Studds 

Hatcher 

Bongrito 

Suinvaa 

natl 

Boottey 

Symington 

Mdsl 

BOM 

Taloott 

mcboU 

Boeenthal 

Taylor.  MO. 

Molaa 
Nowak 

BoatJHikowskl 

Taylor,  N.O. 
Teague 

Obersttf 

BoTlMl 

Tbompaon 

(yBrfm 

Bunaels 

Tbona 

O'Hara 

Buppe 

Thornton 

OHeUl 

BUSB 

Trader 

Ottlnger 

Byaa 

Treen 

PaMnaa 

8t  CMnnaiD 

Tnogaa 

P»tt«a.N.J. 

Banttnl 

Patterson, 

SarMln 

Vander  Veen 

OtXU. 

SartiMies 

Vantk 

Pattlaon.  M.T. 

Satterfleld 

Vlgortto 

Pepper 

Scbauer 

Waggonner 

Perkins 

Bohuln 

PettU 

Selberllng 

Weaver 

Peyeer 

Sharp 
Shipley 

Wtaalen 

Pickle 

White 

Pike 

Sbuster 

Whlteburet 

Poage 

Simon 

Whltten 

Press:  er 

Slsk 

Wlggbu 

Preyer 

Slack 

WU8on.Bob 

Price 

Smith,  Iowa 

Wilson,  Tn. 

Pritchard 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Wlrth 

Quie 

Snyder 

Wolff 

Ballsback 

Solam 

Wrigjit 

Bangel 

Spellman 

Wylie 

Bees 

Staggers 

Tates 

Begula 

Stanton. 

Yatron 

Beuss 

J.  William 

Toung.  Alaska 

Rhodes 

Stanton, 

Toung,  Fla. 

Richmond 

James  V. 

Toung,  Oa. 

Riegle 

Stark 

Toimg,  Tex. 

Blualdo 

Steed 

ZablocU 

Bisenhoover 

Stee:man 

Zeferettl 

Roberts 

stelgBT,  wis. 

Robinson 

Stephens 
NATS— 52 

Anderson, 

Oilman 

McDonald 

OalU. 

Qoodling 
Orasaey 

Mathis 

Archer 

Mlkra 

Ashbrook 

auyer 

MUler,  Ohio 

Bauman 

Hansen 

Montgomery 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Harkln 

MotU 

Byron 

Hays,  Ohio 

Myers,  Ind. 

Clancy 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.Obey 

Collins.  Tex. 

Holt 

Qulllen 

Conable 

Hoi  tan  an 

Randall 

Cotter 

Ichonl 

Rousselot 

de  la  Garza 

Jacobs 

Bchneebtil 

Devlne 

Kastea 

Schroeder 

Duncan,  Tenn 

KeUy 

Spence 

Eshleman 

Latta 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

Symms 

Prey 

Lott 

Wydler 

Olbbons 

McCdUster 
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Aspln 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Nix 

Badiuo 

Hage>dom 

Patman,  Tex. 

Bald  us 

Hawkins 

StfbMlus 

Barrett 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Shrlver 

Bell 

Helns 

SUces 

BoUing 

SkubltB 

Breckinridge 

Howard 

Stuckey 

Brodhead 

Hughes 

Udall 

Cleveland 

Kartb 

Van  Deerlln 

Oonlan 

Landnim 

Vander  Jagt 

Oonyers 

Lent 

Walsh 

Crane 

Macdonald 

Wampler 

Downing,  Va. 

Metcalfe 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Erienbom 

Mink 

Winn 

Bsch 

Moakley 

The  Clerk  announced   the  following 

pairs. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  B4r.  Baldus. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Downing  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Hagedoru. 

Mr.  BadlUo  with  Mr.  Erlenboru. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Hughes. 

Mr.  Moakley  with  Mr.  Beli. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Heina. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
EKh. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Sebelius. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Conlan. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Shrlver. 

Mr.  Hayes  <rf  Indiana  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 


Mr.  H6w»nl  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Karth  with  MT.  SkuMtB. 

Mr.  BRMlhMMl  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  ABpiD.  with  Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Wampler  with  Mr.  Winn. 

So  the  Joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annotmoed 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  SHIPI£Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  811),  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DLSCHARQINa  COMMITTEE  ON  IN- 
TERSTATE AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE FROM  FURTHER  CONSID- 
ERATION OF  HJl.  11664  AND  RE- 
FERRINO  THE  BILL  TO  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (HJ%.  11664)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  by  Including  inde- 
pendent owner-operator  truckers  as  an 
exempted  class  imder  section  203(b)  of 
that  act,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
that  the  bill  be  rereferred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  has  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  cleared  this  with  the  minor- 
ity? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  no,  I  have  not.  I  think  it  Is  Just  a 
matter  ot  course.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
has  anything  to  do  with  either  party. 
It  is  just  a  matter  of  being  referred  to 
the  proper  committee. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  GRAIN  STAND- 
ARDS ACT  AMENDMENTS 

(Mr.  VIGORITO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  l 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  Introduced  H.R.  12036,  which  is 
designed  as  a  response  to  the  corruption 
that  has  occurred  in  the  export  market- 
ing of  grain  through  New  Orleans  and 
other  UJ3.  ports. 

My  bill  would,  for  the  most  part,  enact 
the  recommendations  made  by  the  Gen- 


eral Accounting  Office,  as  elaborated  tn 
the  OAO's  Fdmiary  17  "Report  on 
Irregularities  In  the  Marketing  of  Grain." 

Tlie  OAO's  conclusions  regarding  ir- 
regularities in  gr^n  mai^etlng  might  be 
summarized  as  baslcidly  twofold:  Ffarst, 
there  are  dual,  and  equally  serious,  prob- 
lems  of  Inaccurate  quality  grading  of 
grain  products  destined  for  foreign  mar- 
kets, and  of  dishonest  weie^iing  of  such 
grain:  and  second,  these  problems  in 
grading  and  weigMng  are  endemic  to, 
and  an  inherent  part  of,  the  present 
diffused  arrangonent  of  Federal-State- 
private  responsibllll^  for  grain  inspec- 
tion. 

The  legislation  which  I  Introduced 
yesterday  attempts  to  correct  those 
shortcomings  of  the  present  arrange- 
ment, by  making  at  least  three  major 
changes  in  existing  law. 

First,  H.R.  12036  provides  that  all  grain 
exported  from  the  United  States  to  for- 
eign buyers  must  be  quality  graded  by 
authorized  employees  of  the  U.S.  D«)art- 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  that  the 
weighing  of  all  grain  destined  for  export 
from  the  United  States  to  foreign  buyers 
must  be  physically  and  continuously 
supervised,  upon  both  enterhig  and 
leaving  our  export  elevator,  by  author- 
ized employees  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Third,  it  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  contract  with  States  and 
private  parties  to  conduct  inspection  and 
grading  of  grain  other  than  grain 
destined  for  export,  at  locations  where 
such  inspection  and  grading  is  deemed 
necessary. 

My  bill  deviates  from  the  GAO  recom- 
mendations on  the  extension  of  direct 
Federal  inspection  l>eyond  export  points. 
The  GAO  recommended  Federal  inspec- 
tion at  major  interior  terminals  in  addi- 
tion to  export  points:  whereas  H.R.  12036 
provides  for  State-private  contracting, 
not  direct  Federal  inspection,  at  all 
interior  terminals  where  ofBcial  inspec- 
tion is  performed.  There  is  smne 
rationale  for  the  GAO's  position  in  this 
regard,  but  in  my  judgm3nt  the  extra 
complexity  encountered  wl->en  one  moves 
beyond  export  elevators  and  the  greater 
element  of  public  interest  involved  with 
export  sales  warrants  restriction  to  the 
export  elevators,  at  least  for  the  present 
time. 

In  short,  my  bill  is  designed  to  provide 
a  somewhat  more  systematic  handling  of 
grain  inspection,  which  will  concentrate 
responsibility  and  accountabiUty.  It  will 
not  result  in  centralization,  because  the 
functions  vnll  still  be  performed  at  local 
points  around  the  country,  but  it  will 
replace  the  no-man's-land  of  confused 
responsibility  that  has  invited  abuse  and 
frustrated  any  effective  pinpointing  of 
accoimtability  with  more  concentrated 
responsibility  tluough  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service  and  the  Scci-etary  of 
Agriculture. 

HJl.  12036  particularly  seeks  to  make 
grain  weighing,  and  the  physical  super- 
vision of  weighing,  an  integral  part  of 
the  grain  inspection  system.  It  provides 
that  the  official  inspection  certificate,  to 
be  furnished  by  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture employees  in  the  case  of  grain  des- 
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tfeicd  for  export,  muct  f^mtAtn  g^  ^fgigna 
ttai  of  tbe  grade  And  vcicfat  of  each  lot 
of  mtn. 

Th«  extent  to  which  the  Identttjr  of 
grain  can  be  preserved  "uixtream"  froia 
tbe  export  etevators,  so  that  officially  cer- 
tified weight*  of  incoming  grain  at  the 
porta  can  be  meaningful  to  inland  han- 
dlen  and  producers,  is  somewhat  ambig- 
uous. I  am  convinced,  nevertheless,  that 
a  more  coordinated  weighing-and-grad- 
ing  inspection  system  can  give  greater 
confidence  In  the  integrity  of  our  grain 
marketing  system  to  both  foreign  buyers 
and  domestic  producers  and  liandlers. 

My  bill  would  also  make  other  changes 
In  existing  law  that  are  intended  to  com- 
plement those  already  mentioned,  in- 
cluding provisions  for  regulation  of  con- 
fUct-of -interest  situations:  assessment  of 
fees  to  finance  the  inqjection  system: 
authorisation  for  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  hire,  under  specified  con- 
ditions, grain  inspection  personnel  who 
are  currently  employed  by  private  in- 
spection firms  the  functions  of  which 
would  be  absorbed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture:  and  strengthening  of  both 
ctvfl  penalties  and  criminal  sanctions  to 
be  Impoaed  against  violators  of  the  n.8. 
drain  Standards  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  convinced  tliat  the 
situation  currently  surrounding  grain 
marketing  requires  that  we  talce  mean- 
ingful action  to  correct  the  abvises, 
and  thJit  mv  bOl  is  a  substantial  step  in 
the  right  direction.  I  urge  its  serious 
consideration. 
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MINIMUM  TAX  ON  INDIVIDUAL 
INCOME 

<Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneoius  matter.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  Wl»  rH.R.  12049  to  im- 
pose a  minimum  tax  at  a  rate  of  14  per- 
cent on  an  Individual's  economic  Income. 
This  alternative  tax  only  applies  to  an 
Individual's  economic  income  above  $40.- 
©00  per  year.  The  tax  applies  only  If  It 
produces  a  greater  Income  tax  liability 
than  that  imposed  under  existing  law. 
The  tax  Is  not  an  additional  income  tax— 
If  hnposed,  it  is  in  lieu  of  the  existing 
regular  tax  and  the  existing  minimum 
tax  on  items  of  tax  preference. 

I  have  introduced  this  bill  because  I 
believe  each  person  receiving  income  and 
benefiting  from  the  privilege  of  being  a 
resident  or  citizen  of  the  United  States 
should  pay  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of 
Government.  This  Is  not  a  .soak  the  rich 
tax.  It  will  only  require  those  who  have 
very  high  personal  incomes  and  who  pay 
little  or  no  Federal  Income  tax  to  pay 
at  least  as  much  as  those  at  very  low 
Income  levels. 

It  Is  common  knowledge  that  some 
wealthy  individuals  in  this  country  pay 
Uttle  or  no  Federal  income  taxes.  This 
can  occur  because  the  existing  income 
tax  is  not  based  on  an  individual's  ac- 
tual income — his  economic  Income — but 
on  his  taxaUe  hicome  as  defined  In  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  Taxable  income 


as  so  defined  t^'-r'natte  tax  on  many 
Items  of  economle  Hwpm>  math  as  Inter- 
est on  State  and  mmidpal  baoth  and 
gains  on  the  exertJge  of  atock  options 
granted  to  corporate  executives;  and 
only  one-half  of  kwc-term  capital  gains 
are  Included  In  taxable  income.  In  addi- 
tion, deductions  are  allowed  In  com- 
puting taxable  income  for  personal  ex- 
penses which  are  unrelated  to  the  pro- 
duction of  income  and  for  some  items 
which  are  not  economic  losses — such  as 
the  cost  of  drilling  a  successful  oil  well, 
and  percentage  depletion  on  oil  and  other 
mineral  royalties. 

My  bill  will  insure  that  no  individual 
with  a  large  economic  income  can  avoid 
the  payment  of  Federal  income  taxes.  In 
his  book  "The  Rape  of  the  Taxpayer," 
Pliil  Stem  relates  that  Mrs.  Horace 
Do<tee — of  the  Dodge  auto  family — ^for  a 
number  of  years  had  an  annual  income 
of  $5  million  from  tax-exempt  State  and 
local  bonds,  and  was  not  even  required 
to  file  a  Federal  income  tax  return.  Under 
my  bill,  such  an  bidtvldnal  would  be  re- 
quired to  file  a  return  and  pay  a  tax  of 
$694,400. 

Since  no  tax  is  imposed  imder  my  bill 
unless  the  economic  income  Is  over  $40  - 
000.  most  hidivlduals  wOl  not  be  con- 
cerned with  the  mlnimiun  tax.  Of  the 
approximately  80  million  individuals 
who  are  now  required  to  fUe  income  tax 
returns,  less  than  1  percent  of  them 
would  be  required  to  compute  the  mini- 
mum tax  to  determhie  if  It  is  higher  than 
the  regular  income  tax. 

The  eiiactment  of  my  Mil  will  achieve 
a  much  needed  reform,  for  no  person 
with  a  large  income  would  be  able  to 
shelter  all  of  his  income  by  use  of  tax 
loopholes.  I  realize  it  would  be  preferable 
to  enact  a  reform  bill  which  dealt  directly 
and  effectively  with  each  and  every  loop- 
hole in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  But 
In  view  of  the  recent  experience  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  with  its  tax 
reform  bill  (HJl.  10612).  I  have  rehic- 
tantly  concluded  that  Item-by-ltem  tax 
reform  cannot  be  achieved  now  or  in  the 
near  future.  The  beneficiaries  of  existtog 
tax  loopholes  have  demonstrated  again— 
often  with  the  help  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment—that they  can  exert  so  much 
pressure  that  proponents  of  tax  reform 
simply  cannot  muster  enough  votes  to 
close  the  loopholes  head  on.  My  bill,  how- 
ever, does  not  repeal  any  existing  tax 
loophole.  It  merely  provides  for  a  reason- 
able minimum  tax  on  an  individual's  ag- 
pregate  economic  income. 

Experience  with  such  a  tax  can  hope- 
fully lead  to  the  adoption  of  a  simple 
basic  tax  at  low  graduated  rates  on 
economic  income,  witliout  the  deduction 
of  personal  expenses,  to  replace  the  ex- 
isting complicated  system— with  rates  to 
70  percent— riddled  with  loopholes  and 
preferences.  The  average  taxpayer  would 
benefit  from  such  a  change,  and  the 
Treasury  need  not  be  the  loser.  Perhap.s 
it  is  significant  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  stated  recently  that  a  tax  on 
all  income— without  exemptions  or  the 
deduction  of  personal  expenses— would 
be  preferable  to  what  we  now  have. 


axvuLMATioK  cm  nu. 
The  aslBtmum  tax  Is  ooMputed  eii'ihe 
amount  of  tbe  economle  inc<»ne  hi  q. 
cess  of  an  exemptl<m  of  940,000.  fia  ttm 
case  of  a  separate  return  by  a  manlii 
indivMual,  the  exemption  Is  $20,tM'M 
that  a  husband  and  wife  cannot  acUew 
an  aggregate  exemption  of  $80,008l 

The  minimum  tax  Impoced  by  tUa  M 
applies  only  If  it  is  greater  than  the  1^ 
bility  for  income  taxes  vnder  «»»H*hc 
law — including  the  mtnlmum  tax  «i 
items  of  tax  preference.  Tbe  tax  BaUHy 
under  existing  law  is  detcnnlned  \i$  ^ 
ducting  from  the  tax  the  credit  for  for- 
eign income  taxes,  the  retirement  ineane 
credit,  the  Investment  credit,  and  tba 
credit  for  contributkma  to  r-jm^j 
parties.  No  deduction  against  the  nM- 
mum  tax  Imposed  by  the  bill  is  allowed 
for  such  credits. 

The  tax  is  based  on  the  taxpayer's  aee- 
nomic  Income  which.  In  the  ordtiiaiy 
case,  will  be  greater  than  the  taxaUa 
income  subject  to  the  regidar  Incoma  tn. 
The  principal  reasons  why  econonye  fei- 
come — as  defined  In  the  bill — wlU  ba 
greater  than  taxaUe  Income  are  tha 
following: 

First,  Interest  on  State  and  nraniefpal 
bonds  is  included  In  economic 
Such  interest  is  excluded  fnm  . 

income  and  Is  not  eren  treated 

item  of  tax  preference  under  the  exit- 
ing minimum  tax  on  preference  Items. 
Second,  the  entire  amount  of  capital 
gains  is  Included  In  economic  Income, 
whereas  only  one-half  of  long-term  capi- 
tal gains  Is  Included  for  purposes  of  tlw 
regular  income  tax. 

Third,  no  deduction  is  aDowed  for  per- 
centage depletion  In  compvUng  ccononilc 
income. 

Fourth,  no  deduction  Is  allowed  for  fai- 
tangible  drilling  costs  In  the  case  «f  a 
productive  well,  althoui^  such  eoeta  are 
fully  deductible  in  computing  taxable  In- 
come. 

Fifth,  depreciation  on  buUdlngs  and 
other  property  must  be  computed  under 
the  straight  line  method  and  on  tbe 
basis  of  actual  useful  life— without  the 
benefit  of  ADR. 

Sixth,  losses  from  business  or  invest- 
ment ventures — including  real  eitatc 
limited  partnerships — cannot  be  deduct- 
ed in  excess  of  the  amount  with  respect 
to  which  the  taxpayer  Is  at  risk.  A  simi- 
lar restriction  does  not  apply  In  comput- 
ing taxable  Income. 

Seventh,  gain  upon  the  exercise  of  a 
qualified  stock  option  will  be  included  in 
the  economic  iiicome  of  the  corporate 
executive. 

Eighth,  compensation  paid  by  an  em- 
ployer into  an  exempt  trust  under  a  pen- 
sion, profit-sharing,  or  stock  bonus  plan 
will  be  included  in  the  employee^  eco- 
nomic income  when  his  rights  to  the 
compensation  are  vested.  No  deduction 
will  be  allowed  for  the  taxpayer's  con- 
tribution for  his  own  benefit  to  a  trust 
under  a  Keogh  or  IRA  plan. 

Ninth,  no  deduction  Is  allowed  for 
charitable  contributions. 

Tenth,  no  deduction  is  allowed  for  in- 
terest except  for  interest  on  biwhuiiii  In- 
debtedness and  investment  indcMedness. 
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ItiUB.  Intereeion  a  home  mortsage  la  not 
deductible  In  cotoputtng  ecdnomic  In- 
come. 

Eleventh,  no  deduction  Is  allowed  for 
taxes  unless  It  Is  a  buatneaa  tax,  an  In- 
vwtment  tax,  or  an  Income  tax — otber 
than  the  Federal  income  tax.  Taxes  cm 
the  taxpaycr'a  home  will  not  be  deducti- 
ble tax  computing  economic  Income. 

Twelfth,  no  dsductian  Is  allowed  for 
medical  expenses,  or  for  dependents  or 
for  other  personal  exemptions. 

Under  existing  law.  a  number  of  spe- 
cial Items  are  excluded  from  gross  In- 
come in  computing  taxable  Income  for 
the  regular  Income  tax.  In  addition  to 
the  items  already  mentioned,  the  follow- 
ing are  excluded  from  gross  Income  for 
the  regular  Income  tax.  but  they  are  not 
excluded  under  the  bill  in  computing  eco- 
nomic income:  salaries  and  other  Income 
earned  In  foreign  countries:  the  $100 
dividend  exclusion:  scholarship  and  fel- 
lowship grants:  prizes  and  awards  in  cer- 
tain cases;  certain  inccone  from  dis- 
charge of  indebtedness:  certain  recovery 
of  bad  debts  and  prim-  taxes;  certain 
amounts  received  xmder  insurance  con- 
tracts for  living  expenses:  a  limited 
amount  of  group  term  life  insurance  pre- 
miums iMdd  by  an  employer  for  his  em- 
ployees; certidn  compensation  received 
for  personal  injuries  en:  sickness  and 
amounts  received  under  accident  and 
health  plans;  the  rental  value  oi,  or 
rental  allowance  for.  a  parsonage:  the 
value  of  improvements  received  by  a 
landlord  on  termination  of  a  lease;  and 
certain  combat  pay  and  mustering  out 
payments  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Existing  law  also  excludes  from  gross 
income  the  value  of  meals  and  lodging 
furnished  to  an  employee  on  the  premises 
of  the  employer.  "The  bill  Includes  such 
amounts  in  economic  income,  except  in 
the  case  of  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  serving  outside  the  United  States 
or  in  such  other  circumstances  as  may  be 
provided  for  imder  Treasiuy  regulations. 

There  are  provisions  of  Federal  law 
outside  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
which  exclude  certain  income  from  taxa- 
ticm.  such  as  retirement  payments  under 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  and  benefits 
IMdd  under  laws  administered  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  The  bill  provides 
that  these  exclusions  vtrill  not  apply  in 
computing  economic  income. 

Retirement  and  other  benefits  imder 
the  Social  Security  Act,  food  stamps  and 
other  welfare  payments  are  now  treated 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service — ^vrtth- 
out  any  express  statutory  provlslMi — as 
exempt  from  the  Federal  inccHne  tax. 
Under  the  bill  all  such  payments — other 
than  lump  sums  payable  on  account  of 
death — will  be  included  in  economic  in- 
conie. 

The  bill  provides  that  aU  amounts 
which  are  included  in  gross  income  in 
computing  taxable  income  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  regular  Income  tax  shall  also 
be  included  In  gross  income  in  comput- 
ing economic  Income.  Tlius,  if  Income  of 
a  trust  is  taxable  to  the  grantor  of  the 
trust  under  section  671 — even  though  the 


Ineome  la  distributed  to  his  chfldrm  or 
other  baneflcliles  of  the  trsat— audi  In- 
oome  wflllbe  Inchided  In  computing  the 
gxanVMr's  economic  Income.  Ukewlae,  un- 
distributed Income  ta  %  foreign  pwsonal 
h<ddlng  company  which  la  taxable  to  a 
BharAcdder  under  section  551  wOl  be 
taken  Into  account  In  computing  the 
shareholder's  ec(xx«nlc  income. 

Some  exclusions  from  gross  income  are 
provided  for  in  the  bill.  Life  insurance 
and  other  death  benefits  now  excluded 
under  section  101  of  the  Internal  Re- 
venue Code  will  not  be  included  In  eco- 
nomic income.  Nor  will  gifts  and  in- 
heritances v^ch  are  excluded  from  gross 
income  vmder  secticm  102  of  the  code. 

As  a  general  rule,  gain  realized  on  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  property  will  not  be 
taken  into  account  if  the  gain  is  not  rec- 
ognized under  any  provision  of  the  coda 
Thus  if  fire  insurance  proceeds  are  re- 
invested in  replacement  property  pur- 
suant to  section  1033  of  the  code,  any 
gain  will  not  be  included  as  economic 
income.  The  bill  contains  two  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule.  Gain  on  the  sale  of 
low-income  rental  housing  wUl  be  in- 
cluded in  economic  income  even  though 
the  gain  is  not  recognized  imder  sec- 
tion 1039  of  the  code  because  it  is  re- 
Invested.  While  tax-free  exchanges  of 
stock  in  corporate  reorganizations  will 
not  be  included  in  economic  inc<»ne 
under  the  general  rule,  an  exception  is 
made  where  the  shareholders  of  a  com- 
pany turn  in  their  shares  for  the  stock 
of  a  larger  company  and  acquire  less 
than  20  percent  of  the  stock  of  the  larger 
company.  In  such  a  case  the  gain  is  taken 
into  accotmt  as  economic  income  since 
it  is  more  realistic  to  treat  such  a  trans- 
acticm  as  an  outright  sale  of  stock  rather 
than  a  reorganization  of  the  smaller 
company. 

Any  gain  on  the  sale  of  a  residence  by 
a  tajqpayer  over  the  age  of  65.  which  is 
now  excluded  from  gross  Income  under 
section  121  of  the  code,  will  be  included 
in  economic  Income  vmder  the  bill  un- 
less the  gain  is  not  recognized  under  sec- 
tion 1034  because  the  gain  is  reinvested 
in  a  new  residence. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  Imputed 
rental  value  of  a  taxpayer's  residence  be 
subject  to  tax.  Since  some  econtrailstB 
treat  the  rental  value  of  a  residence 
owned  and  occupied  by  an  individual  as 
part  of  his  economic  income,  and  some 
foreign  coimtries  have  imposed  an  in- 
come tax  on  such  imputed  value,  the  bill 
provides  that  the  imputed  rental  value 
of  property  owned  and  used  by  a  tax- 
payer shall  be  excluded  in  computing 
economic  inctmie  imder  the  bill. 

The  bill  specifies  wliat  deductions  from 
gross  income  are  allowed  in  ccxnputing 
economic  income.  Ordinary  and  neces- 
sary expenses  allowable  under  section  162 
of  tbe  code  in  carrying  on  a  trade  or 
business  are  deductible.  However,  a  busi- 
ness entertainment  expense  is  not  treated 
as  Allowable  under  section  162  if  it  is  dis- 
allb^ed  under  section  274  of  the  code.  Ex- 
penses which  are  allowed  as  deductions 
under  section  212  of  the  code  in  the  pro- 
duction of  investment  lnc(Hne,  or  in- 


curred in  connection  with  the  detennl- 
natlon  of  itte  amoont  of  any  tax,  will 
be  allowed  as  deductions  In  computing 
economic  Income.  Interest  paid  to  pur- 
(diase  tax-exempt  bonda  would  be  de- 
ductible under  section  212  for  puxpoees 
of  the  minimum  tax.  notwithstanding 
aectton  265  of  the  code  which  would 
otherwise  disallow  the  deduction,  since 
the  interest  on  the  bonds  Is  Includible  in 
gross  income  in  determining  economic 
income. 

Deductions  allowable  under  section  165 
of  the  code  for  losses  will  be  allowed  in 
determining  economic  income.  However, 
capital  losses  will  be  allowed  in  full — 
deductible  against  ordinary  income  as 
well  as  against  capital  gains.  Also  taken 
into  account  in  computing  economic  in- 
come are  the  deductions  allowable  under 
section  166  of  the  code  for  bad  debts  and 
the  deduction  allowable  under  section 
611  for  cost  deletion— but  not  percent- 
age depletion.  A  deduction  will  also  be 
allowed  for  alimony  payments  if  they  are 
deductible  under  section  215  of  the  code. 

There  are  a  number  of  buslness-rdated 
items  which  are  allowable  as  deductions 
in  computing  taxable  Income  for  the 
regular  income  tax  but  are  not  deductible 
under  the  bill  in  ccxnputlng  economic 
income. 

Research  and  experimental  expendi- 
tures, for  example,  are  not  deductible  in 
CfHnputing  economic  income  since  they 
are  capital  expenditures  not  deductible 
under  section  162  as  an  ordinary  and 
necessary  business  expense.  No  deduc- 
tion is  allowed  for  net  operating  losses 
incurred  in  other  taxable  years.  If  the 
minimum  tax  is  imposed  for  a  year,  that 
year  will  not  be  treated  as  a  taxable  year 
for  purposes  of  any  computation  under 
section  172.  relating  to  net  operating 
losses.  Thus,  if  a  minimum  tax  is  im- 
posed for  1978,  and  there  is  a  net  operatr 
ing  loss  for  that  year  computed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  regular  rulec  applied 
under  section  172,  the  net  operating  loss 
for  that  year  is  ignmred  and  cannot  be  ^ 
carried  back  or  forward  for  purposes  of 
the  regular  income  tax.  Likewise,  if  a  net 
operating  loss  for  1980  is  being  carried 
forward  to  1983,  and  a  minimum  tax  Is 
imposed  for  the  year  1981 — but  not  for 
1982 — the  amount  of  the  net  operating 
loss  carryover  to  1983  vrill  be  reduced  by 
the  taxable  income  for  1982  but  not  by 
any  of  the  income  for  1981. 

The  bill  provides  that  gain  from  in- 
stallment sales  shall  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  the  same  maimer  as  the  gain  is 
treated  for  purposes  of  the  regular  in- 
come tax.  Income  from  annuities  shall  be 
included  in  gross  income  as  provided  in 
section  72  of  the  code. 

If  the  taxpayer  has  a  distributive  share 
of  profits  or  losses  of  a  partnership,  or  of 
an  electing  small  business  corporation, 
his  distributive  share  for  purposes  of  the 
minimum  tax — but  not  the  regular  tax — 
shall  be  determined  by  reference  to  the 
economic  income,  as  defined  in  the  bill, 
of  the  partnership  or  electing  small  busi- 
ness corporation. 

The  minimum  tax  will  apply  to  an 
estate    or    trust.    However,    the    eco- 
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nomlc  Income  of  the  estate  or  tnu* 
win  be  allocated  betweca  Ibe  estate  m 
trast  and  the  benefldartes  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  Income  of  the  estate 
or  trust  is  allowable  to  each.  If  eoe- 
fourth  of  the  ecooomie  income  is  allo- 
cated to  the  estate  or  "rmX,  then  the 
$40,000  exemption  is  reduced  to  the  same 
fraction  of  $404KX).  that  is,  the  estate  or 
trust  would  have  an  exemption  of  only 
$10,000  for  the  year. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  RULEMAKING 
ACT  OP  1970 

<lCr.  FLOWERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
nuurks.) 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Law  and  Oovemmental 
Relations,  I  am  happy  to  introduce  today 
the  Administrative  Rulemaking  Reform 
Act  of  1976.  Other  members  of  the  sub- 
committee Join  me  in  introducing  the  bill, 
as  do  Mr.  Lkvitas  of  Georgia  and  Mr. 
jyKL  Clawbon  of  California,  the  principal 
sponsors  of  rulemaking  bHIs  considered 
by  the  subcommittee. 

This  biU  would  provide  the  Congress 
wiUi  a  mechanism  for  overtiiming  rules 
and  regulations  promulgated  by  Federal 
agencies  and  departments,  thus  giving 
the  American  people  and  their  elected 
Representatives  more  control  over  the 
'vast  and  powerful  bureaucracy.  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  will  agree  that  all 
too  often  we  find  the  executive  branch 
making  rules  and  regulations  that  con- 
travene the  intent  of  laws  passed  by  the 
Congress. 

XTnder  the  bill  I  have  Introduced,  either 
House  of  Congress  could  institute  action 
against  a  rule.  The  rule  would  be  over- 
turned if  the  first  House  to  act  disap- 
proved tbe  rule  within  80  days  and  the 
other  House  voted  either  similarly  or  not 
at  an  within  the  next  30  days.  Short  of 
overturning  a  rule,  tiie  Congress,  by  a 
simple  resolution,  could  send  a  rule  back 
to  the  originating  agency  for  reoonsid- 
eratton.  The  agency  then  would  have  00 
dayi  to  resubmit  the  rule  to  the  Congress, 
which  would  decide  whether  to  accept 
or  overturn  it. 

"Hie  bill  also  provides  that  the  Con- 
gress could  overturn  existing  rules  as 
weU  as  new  ones  and  that  the  President 
could  not  veto  the  overturning  of  a  rule. 

Another  part  of  ttie  biU  deals  not  with 
ccmgressional  review  of  rules  but  with 
the  actual  process  of  rulemaking  iised  by 
agencies  cmd  departments.  This  section 
would  lengthen  from  15  to  45  days  the 
minimum  period  for  public  comment  on 
proposed  ndes  and  regulations. 

This  bill,  which  would  require  several 
changes  in  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act,  is  the  prodiKt  of  several  monttis' 
work  by  members  and  staff  of  the  sub- 
committee. Last  faU  we  held  extensive 
hearings  on  administrative  rulemaking 
bills  and  we  were  grateful  that  so 
many  Members  of  Congress  either  ap- 
peared before  us  or  submitted  stete- 
ments.  We  also  received  vahiable  testi- 
mony from  represoitatlves  of  executive 


departments  and  acaadCB.  /i 
schelars.  and  from  the  ]Wblbj 

The  rales  and  retidattons  aboai  whteh 
we  speak  have  tbe  fores  of  law  and  often 
carry  erimlDal  pialtlsi.  lisavy  flnes.  or 
Jail  terms.  Tet  they  were  nev«r  apmoved 
by  the  elected  representatives  of  tbe 
people,  and  tbus  there  has  been  no  real 
accoimtabUity  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  introduced  today 
affords  us  the  opportunity  to  change  aU 
of  this,  to  put  the  responsibility  where  it 
belongs  and  to  help  restore  the  people's 
faith  in  their  Government.  I  think  we 
dare  not  pass  up  this  opportunity.  I  re- 
spectfully ask  my  colleagues  to  support 
tlii^  impoitant  legislation. 


A  MEANINOrVL  GI  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  Uie  biggest 
mistake  we  made  iu  Vietnam  was  to 
pour  into  it  the  lives  of  thousands,  of  our 
young  men  and  more  than  $100  billion 
and  try  to  measure  our  success  in  terms 
of  body  counts. 

Right  now.  we  are  pouring  billions  of 
dollars  into  a  readjustment  a-ssutance 
program  for  Vietnam  veterans  and  meas- 
uring the  success  of  the  program  also  in 
terms  of  body  counts.  But,  as  in  Vietnam, 
what  are  we  accomplishing?  The  VA 
tells  us  that  62  percent  of  Vietnam  vet- 
erans have  at  one  time  used  the  GI  bill — 
but  is  that  an  indication  of  a  successful 
readjustment  assistance  program?  Look 
at  current  imemploymeut  figures  for 
Vietnam  veterans.  They  are  a  staggering 
10  percent  for  all  Vietnam  vets,  36.5  per- 
cent for  minority  vets,  and  20.8  percent 
for  veterans  between  tlie  ages  of  20 
and  24. 

There  is  a  very  hard  core  of  veteraiu 
for  whom  the  GI  bUl  is  meaningless  be- 
cause it  is  inaccessible.  Tet.  press  i-e- 
ports  tell  us  that  there  has  been  nearly 
a  billion  dollars  in  overpayments  in  GI 
bill  benefits.  Since  enactment  of  the  OI 
bill.  Congress  has  tried  to  correct  short- 
comings in  the  program  by  simply  In- 
creasing the  monthly  subsistence  pay- 
ment to  keep  pace  with  inflation.  We 
have  done  nothing,  if  little,  to  correct  the 
basic  structural  inequities  inherent  in 
the  GI  bm  that  both  render  it  inacces- 
sible to  millions  of  vetei-ans  and  open  the 
door  to  abiise. 

The  GI  bill  provides  a  single  veteran 
with  $270  a  month.  The  program  does  not 
provide  him  with  a  supplemental  pig- 
ment if  he  happens  to  reside  in  a  high 
cost  public  tuition  State.  It  does  not  al- 
low him  to  accelerate  his  benefits  if  he 
has  only  2  years  of  school  left  or  if  he 
wants  to  attend  a  2-year  trade  or  tech- 
nical school.  Both  of  these  options  were 
available  under  the  World  War  n  GI 
bOL  For  a  veteran  with  no  dependents, 
who  is  financially  stable  in  his  own  right 
and  who  is  attending  a  low  cost  tuition 
school,  the  $270  a  month  Is  adequate.  In- 
deed, in  some  cases,  the  $270  a  montli 
becomes  supplemental  Income,  not  re- 
adjustment assistance.  Thus,  of  the  25.a 


sehoel  wulm  tte  d  bO.  17  J  u...^., 
enrolled  In  ooOece.  the  maKvttiy  la  tow 
eost  tuttloii  State  Uke  OdltaabL^ 
bin  use  tai  high  eost  mtHi  SlMtca  ]fet 
New  York  or  Pennsylvania  k  AraaaMai^ 
ly  bmer,  yei  these  States  hn«  JaU  « 
many,  and  In  some  eases  aiare,  vclBraas 
than  low  cost  koltlen  Statas.  Only  tA 
percent  of  veterans  o^ng  OI  bCDcOts  are 
enrolled  in  vocational  acboota. 

What  has  happened  to  the  7»  percent 
of  Vietnam  veterans  not  using  the  GI 
bill— 028.000  of  them  are  on  tbo  WMtm- 
ployment  rcdls.  Countless  oCbera  are  wi- 
deremployed.  Eighty-three  pcreent  «f 
Vietnam  veterans  surveyed  in  a  "BMrtk 
poll  said  they  would  like  to  use  their  OI 
benefits,  so  why  9xt  they  not?  Let  me 
try  to  answer  the  "why"  with  the  hdp 
of  two  stories  that.  I  thiidc,  win  sound 
familiar  to  millions  of  vets: 

Oarl  J.  Is  »  37-yeAr-(dd  veteraB,  mtnted, 
one  child.  He  is  from  a  blue  coDar  bMk- 
KTound,  completed  a  vocaUon&l  Iti^  adMol 
education  before  being  sent  to  VtetnAm.  He 
wovUd  have  been  a  prime  candMat*  tar  a 
2 -year  trade  acliool  when  be  got  back  tram 
Vietnam,  but  tuition  at  the  average  trade  or 
vocational  school  was  a  little  over  13.000— a 
little  less  than  he  would  receive  wMer  the 
OI  Bill.  HU  immediate  priority  was  tbe  aqn 
port  of  his  famuy.  and  seeondly,  a  recowirj 
from  tbe  debts  be  tiad  ixMnmed  while  tn  aoET- 
ice.  HaTlng  no  marketable  sUlla.  he  fowad 
tbe  job  market  tight.  He  did  manage  «» *«m 
work  on  an  assembly  line  for  a  year  a«yi  a 
half,  but  lacking  seniority,  be  lost  It  When 
his  plant  was  forced  by  economJc  condltloBS 
to  cut  bHck.  He  is  now  unemplojed;  the  OI 
Bill  has  been  meaninglees  ta>  him  as  a  read- 
justDMiit  asBistance  program. 

David  S.  is  a  24-year-old  married  veteraa 
with  a  child.  He  bad  one  year  of  etrilege  edu- 
cation before  going  to  Vietaam.  "«<»  plaaatil 
to  finish  when  he  returned.  By  then,  taltioa 
at  his  state  university  had  InrrtaoCKl  to  $1,000 
a  year;  he  would  get  $3,294  a  year  under  the 
GI  Bill,  leaving  him  t2S4  a  month  to  sup- 
port his  family,  buy  books,  ete.  F*r  awhUe, 
he  managed  to  stay  In  school  with  the  help 
of  a  part-time  Job;  but  In  a  year,  the  aost- 
of-llving  had  risen  another  12%.  hla  achoei 
annoimced  that  it  would  have  to  hidfin 
tuition,  and  David  was  forced  to  quit  MhooL 
For  him.  the  OI  Bill  simply  fell  short  ac  a 
meaningful  readjustment  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttia;c  are  hundreds  «f 
thousands  of  Vietnam  veterans  like  Osrl 
and  David  who  need  GI  education  bene- 
fits but  cannot  use  the  GI  bUL  ITiey  are 
for  the  most  part  married  veterans  with 
families— two-thirds  of  aD  Vietnam  vet- 
erans are  married — blue  collar  veterans, 
undereducated  and  minority  vets- 
many  of  the  same  veterans  who  show  up 
as  a  statistic  on  the  Nation's  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  rolls.  Be- 
sides the  intolerable  and  tragic  waste 
in  human  potential,  the  Nation's  unem- 
ployed Vietnam  veterans  itfe  costing 
American  taxpayers  over  $10  bUIlan  an- 
nually. Tlie  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice estimates  that  one  unanployed  per- 
son costs  the  country  $17,000  In  unem- 
ployment and  welfare  paynMnts  and  to 
lost  taxes.  Our  020,000  Vietnam  vets  oat 
of  work  are  bddlng  $10J  bflUon  to  the 
Federal  defklt  eadi  year. 
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At  the  beginnihg  of  the  94th  Congress, 
I  introduced  HJL  7355  which  would  pro- 
vide unemployed  and  underemployed 
Vietnam  veterans  with  a  realistic  oppor- 
tunity to  use  the  GI  bilL  This  legislation 
incorporates  a  provision  in  the  World 
War  n  GI  bill  which  allowed  a  veteran  to 
accelerate  his  monthly  entitlement,  while 
reducing  his  overall  entitlement  propor- 
tionately. Thus,  my  bill  would  give  a  vet- 
eran the  option  of  drawing  $540  a  month 
for  2  years,  instead  of  $270  a  month  for 
4  years.  It  is  an  option  which  would  en- 
able many  veterans  to  get  off  the  imem- 
ployment  rolls,  acquire  a  2-year  vocation 
or  trade  education  or  finish  their  college 
education  and  return  to  a  productive  role 
in  the  economy. 

Acceleration  of  entitlement  is  not  a 
new  spending  program;  rather,  it  is  a 
more  effective  use  of  an  existing  entitle- 
ment I  consider  it  to  be  without  question 
fl«»dly  responsible.  It  has  the  potential 
of  providing  our  neediest  young  veterans 
realistic  readjustment  assistance,  while 
providing  the  Nation  a  cost  effective,  so- 
cially rewarding  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram. 

An  earlier  OUB  cost  estimate  of  an 
accderated  entitlement  provision  that 
Included  none  of  the  safeguards  of  HU. 
7355  was  $000  mflllon.  Senator  Taft. 
who  has  introduced  an  identical  bill  (8. 
3789)  to  HJl.  7355,  caUed  this  cost 
estimate — 

(One)  based  on  questionable  assumptions 
about  the  purpoee  and  eflect  of  aooelerated 
entitlement  and  ...  an  over  estimate  of 
cost.  Applying  VA  and  OMB  cost  calculation 
criteria  to  the  accelerated  entitlement  legis- 
latloa  .  .  .  reallstle  figures  would  be  $200 
mllllou  for  fiscal  1976  and  a  6-year  cost  oX 
possibly  $660  mlUlon  In  the  VA  budget. 

Whether  we  use  Senator  Tafi's  $200 
million  figure  or  OMB's  $600  mlDion,  we 
are  talking  about  a  possible  solutkm  to  a 
problem  that  is  currently  costing  us  $10 
Ullion.  Studies  have  indkated  that  the 
Government  gets  back  $3  to  $0  In  taxes 
for  every  $1  spent  in  veterans  assistance 
leading  to  employment  IRS  estimateB 
that  the  $14  billion  we  invested  in  the 
World  War  n  OI  bill  was  returned  six 
times  over  in  Increased  tax  revenues. 
HJl.  7355,  and  Senator  Tar's  companion 
measure,  not  on^  recognise  the  need  to 
control  new  spending  programs,  but^  I 
feel  are  part  of  the  solution  to  curbing 
inflationary  spending. 

In  order  to  preclude  abuse  of  the  ac- 
celerated entitlement  option,  safeguards 
have  been  vinltten  into  HU.  7365  and  Its 
companion  measure.  The  bill  requires 
that  a  veteran  must  be  able  to  attain  a 
recognized  and  predetermined  educa- 
tional, vocational,  professional,  or  tech- 
nical objective  within  the  time  period 
beneflts  are  accelerated.  It  would  provide 
veterans  with  educational  and  vocational 
counseUng  to  Insure  that  they  are  en- 
rolled in  a  program  suited  to  their  needs 
and  objectives. 

The  bill  would  allow  only  those  vet- 
terans  who  can  demonstrate  need  to  be 
eligible  for  the  accelerated  entitlement 
opUon.  The  bill  stipulates  the  benefits 
cannot  be  accelerated  beycmd  twice  the 
amount  a  veteran  Is  normally  entitled 
to  receive,  and  the  bill  contains  safe- 
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guards  to  prevent  abuses  by  nonac- 
credlted  programs  and  correspondence 
courses. 

Aocderated  entitlement  Is  one  option 
that  would  help  to  make  the  OI  bOl  a 
meaningful  readjustment  assistance  pro- 
gram. It  ttijoys  the  support  of  major 
veterans  organisations  and  education  as- 
sociations and  was  recently  endorsed  by 
the  AFtj-CIO.  It  has  been  cosponsored 
by  44  Members  of  tbe  House,  a  Ust  of 
whom  follows  my  remarks.  I  invite  ottier 
Members  to  join  us  in  working  for  en- 
actment of  a  program  that  can  signifi- 
cantly increase  the  productivity  and 
earnings  capability  of  the  Vietnam  vet- 
eran, while  contributing  to  the  economic 

CospoNSOBS  «^  HJt.  7355 
Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Hanna- 
ford,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Murtba,  Mr.  Price,  Mr. 
Bangel.  Mr.  Bodlno,  Mr.  Boe,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Bolaiz.  Mrs.  SpeUman.  Mr. 
Walsh.  Mr.  Chailee  H.  Wilson  of  California, 
Mr.  Wlrth.  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Tatron. 

Ms.  AbBug,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  BadlUo,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  John  Burton  at 
Callfamia,  Mr.  Cleveland.  Mr.  Oonte,  Mr. 
Conyeis.  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York,  Mr.  EU- 
berg.  Mr.  FIthlan,  Mr.  QUman,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, Mr.  ^Bchler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Jenrette.  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  litimian. 
Mr.  liODg  <rf  Maryland.  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  MltcbeU  of  Hew  T<n-k,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Ottlnger,  Mr.  Pepper. 


MERGER  OVERSIGHT  HEARINGS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  <Mr.  Rodino)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Ifr.  BODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
annoonoe  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Monopolies  and  Commercial  Law  will 
hold  its  initial  heuings  on  merger  over- 
sight on  Wednesday,  March  10.  1976,  In 
room  2141.  Raybum  House  0£Qce  Build- 
ing, commencing  at  9 :30  a  jn. 

While  the  purpose  of  the  hearings  is 
general  oversight,  the  subc<Mnmlttee  wUl 
focus  Initially  on  the  Issues  of  pre- 
merger notification.  Jurisdictional  prob- 
lems raised  by  thj  American  Building 
Maintenance  decision,  and  dlvestltme 
as  aa  mnroprlate  remedy  in  private 
sectian  7  Clayton  Act  actions. 

fidtial  witnesses  win  be  officials  from 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the 
Department  of  Justice. 


SERIES  E   SAVINOS  BOND 
AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  goi- 
tleman  from  California  (Mr.  Stask)  is 
recocnlaed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  [^leaker,  tai  today's 
Recokd  I  have  inserted  an  amaidment 
I  Intend  to  offer  tom<MTOW  to  HU.  11883. 
the  dd»t  ceiling  bill. 

Ihis  Is  an  amendment  to  guarantee 
holders  of  series  B  savings  bends  an  in- 
terest rate  of  4  percent  annually.  At 
present,  nearly  <me-thlrd  of  aU  pur- 
chasers of  savhigs  bonds  in  1874  earned 
no  interest  at  all.  Anoth^  12  percent 


of  holder  earned  only  3.7  percent  inter- 
est The  reason  for  this  Is  quite  simple: 

Under  current  Treasury  poUcy,  inter- 
est en  B  bends  is  only  oompoted  every  6 
months.  Thoefore,  a  person  irbo  buys 
a  bond  and  holds  it,  f<Mr  examjde,  for 
5V&  months,  would  collect  no  interest 
when  he  redeems  it  Rir  those  who  hold 
the  iNMids  for  between  6  months  and  1 
year,  interest  of  3.7  percent  accrues  at 
the  6-month  mark,  and  only  rises  above 
4  percttit  If  the  bonds  are  held  for  kmger 
than  1  year. 

In  this  debt  ceiling  exten^on  biU.  the 
Treasury  has  also  asked  for  authority 
to  increase  the  numbo-  ct  long-term  bills 
it  issues,  at  very  hie^  interest  rates.  Yet 
these  bills  are  only  leered  in  high  de- 
nominations— so  high  that  they  are  out 
oi  the  financial  reach  of  most  people  who 
buy  the  E  bonds.  What  we  would  be  dobig 
in  this  bill,  then,  without  my  amendment, 
is  expanding  the  Treasury  practk:e  oi 
offoing  high-return  taivestments  to  mid- 
dle- and  unwr-lnoome  individuals,  while 
continuing  to  deny  the  smaD  Investor  a 
decent  return  for  his  patriotic  purchases 
of  series  B  savings  bonds. 

The  estimated  cost  of  this  amendment 
in  fiscal  year  1977  is  at  most  $26  minion. 
When  you  think  that  this  body  con- 
sidered givhig  $15  miUlcHi  to  Ross  Perot, 
alone,  just  a  few  months  ago.  It  seems 
incredible  that  we  cannot  give  ^  mfl- 
llon to-aU  the  holders  of  the  approxl- 
matdy  600  million  bonds  outstanding 
today. 

Many  owners  of  these  bonds  are 
strcmgly  encouraged  to  buy  them  by  their 
employers,  and  in  many  cases  the  em- 
ployer is  the  Federal  Oovemment.  Armed 
service  enlistees  and  aU  Federal  eivU 
service  employees  constitnte  a  large  per- 
centage ot  E  bond  owners,  and  one  of  the 
reasons  is  that  this  is  an  automatle  "sav- 
ings" deduction  from  their  paychecks  ar- 
ranged by  the  Treasury.  When  these  in- 
dividuals find,  a  few  mAniam  or  even 
weeks  later,  that  they  in  f^u^t  need  to  cash 
than  in,  they  discover  that  they  earned 
no  interest  on  this  savings.  It  is  the  clas- 
sic "forced  savings"  plan,  only  unlike 
those  offered  by  commercial  banks  and 
savings  and  loans,  the  holders  do  not 
even  earn  pennies  in  Interest. 

This  amendment  has  the  broadest  pos- 
sible bipartisan  support  Six  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee expressed  their  siwport  for  hav- 
ing the  Rules  Commtttee  make  this 
amendment  in  order  today:  Repreaent- 
atlves  Vanix,  Kbtcbum,  lUanML,  Aicher, 
Stsigeb,  and  ^siSToeKi  Joined  me  hi  ap- 
pealing to  the  Rules  Committee  that 
this  amendment  bdongs  as  a  subject 
of  consideration  on  the  debt  cdUng  bllL 

Bfy  coUeagues  and  I  chose  the  rate 
of  4  percent  not  just  because  it  is  more 
generous  than  the  current  rates  of  0 
and  3.7  percent  available  now  for  short- 
term  holders;  it  is  also  a  fuU  penoentage 
point  below  the  regulation  Q  for  eom- 
mercial  banks'  paaBbo<A  savings  ac- 
counts. It  win  not  therefore,  cause  any 
problems  of  competition  for  the  banks 
or  savings  and  loans. 

This  amendment  requires  no  new 
budget  authority,  since  the  Treasury 
currently  has  the  authority  to  establish 
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this  4-percent  minimum  yield.  It  simply 
forces  the  Treasury  to  use  some  of  tbe 
authority  it  already  has. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  reason  why 
this  amendment  should  necessarily  In- 
crease bixiget  outlays,  since  the  addi- 
tional interest  cost  on  bonds  redeemed 
in  the  initial  year  could  be  offset  by  re- 
duced rates  on  bonds  held  for  longer 
periods, 

NEW  APPROACHES  NEEDED  BY  U.S. 
POSTAL  SERVICE  TO  ACCOMPLISH 
WORTHWHILE  GOALS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Cotter)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  UB. 
Postal  Service  attempts  to  improve  serv- 
ice and  cut  costs,  it  must  try  new  ap- 
proaches to  accomplish  these  worthwhile 
goals.  It  is  understandable  that  changes 
will  cause  postal  employees  concern,  but 
for  the  last  several  months  I  have  re- 
ceived numerous  serious  complaints  from 
postal  workers  and  their  families  about 
the  productivity  improvement  program — 
PIP — as  it  is  being  implemented  in  Hart- 
ford. These  complainti<  demanded  a  com- 
plete answer. 

Therefore,  I  contacted  the  Postmaster 
General  asking  for  his  evaluation  of  the 
complaints  made  by  the  postal  workers. 
Further,  because  of  the  complexity  of 
this  issue,  I  asked  Chairman  Charles  H. 
Wilson  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Postal  Facilities.  Mail,  and  Labor  Man- 
agement to  consider  oversight  hearings 
on  PIP  and  its  resulting  problems. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  Insert 
copies  of  my  letters  to  the  Postmaster 
General  and  of  lils  reply.  I  shall  continue 
to  vigorously  pursue  this  matter.  The  let- 
ters follow: 

HOUBB  OF  Reprxsemtaiives. 
Washington,  D.C..  February  10, 1976. 
Mr  Ben  J  AMU*  F.  Bailar, 
Postmaster  General, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DzAR  Mr.  Bailah:  Further  reference  Is  made 
to  my  letter  of  January  14.  1976  concerning 
the  complaints  of  postal  employees  In  Hart- 
ford regarding  the  Productivity  Involvement 
Program. 

To  date.  I  have  received  nearly  one  hundred 
individual  letters  from  postal  employees 
which  reflect  dissatisfaction  and  extremely 
low  morale.  The  enclosed  petition  brings  to 
light  yet  another  matter — security  of  Job  for 
veterans  and  disabled  veterans. 
Please  comment  on  these  concerns. 
Sincerely. 

WuxiAM  B.  Cotter. 
Member  of  Congress. 
(Encloeiire  was  a  petition  signed  by  76  vet- 
erans/postal employees  concerning  Job  secu- 
rity of  veterans  and  disabled  veterans.) 

House  or  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C,  January  14,  1976. 
The  PoencAVTBR  Ocnerai., 
V.S.  Postal  Service, 
WaaMngton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Baiuui:  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  August  19,  1975  In  reply  to  niy  Inquiry 
concerning  the  Productivity  Improvement 
Program  in  the  Hartford  Post  Office. 

As  the  program  advances,  individual  postal 
waployeee  as  well  as  the  local  union  (Ameri- 


can Postal  Workers  Union)  representatives 
continue  to  write  me  In  large  numbers.  In 
this  letter.  I  will  attempt  to  highlight  some 
of  the  specific  complaints  and  allegations 
made  about  the  program  and  why  It  will  not 
work,  will  not  save  the  USPS  money,  and  will 
not  Increase  Its  efficiency. 

1.  The  Hartford  Postmaster  reported  that 
overnight  delivery  of  first  class  mall  Increased 
from  88%  In  KY74  to  93%  In  FY75.  The  union 
points  out  that  this  was  before  the  Imple- 
mentation of  PIP. 

2.  PIP  may  actually  end  up  costing  the 
USPS  additional  money  In  the  following 
ways: 

a.  Salaries  of  PIP  employees,  $250,000. 

b.  Cost  of  moving  71  employees  to  night 
shift  ($1400  night  dlfterentlal  per  person), 
9184.000. 

c.  Cost  of  moving  clerks  to  Sunday  with 
25%   premium  pny.  $136,000. 

d.  Retraining  clerks  for  window  Jobs. 
921.000. 

e.  Training  employees  for  LSM,  $48,000. 
(The  above  figures  were  provided  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  union.) 

3.  Large  mailers  In  Hartford  (Travelers, 
Aetna.  O.  Fox's)  send  their  mall  to  the  post 
office  in  the  morning.  This  mall  Is  not 
worked  until  the  evening. 

4.  Over  50%  of  managed  mall  arrives  in 
the  post  office  between  the  hours  of  7AM  and 
IPM.  It  is  shipped  to  satellites  in  the  morn- 
ing, re-sent  and  re-worked  In  Hartford  in 
the  evening. 

6.  A  mail  sorter  (referred  to  by  employees 
as  the  "octopus")  was  purchased  In  June 
1975.  After  a  loss  of  money  and  after  griev- 
ances were  filed  to  show  its  inefficiencies,  it 
wa.s  "quietly"'  removed  and  the  losses  suf- 
fered. 

6.  The  overall  morale  of  the  employees  in 
the  Hartford  Post  Office  is  at  an  "all  time 
low."  The  employees  believe  that  Increased 
efficiency  Is  Impossible  as  long  as  the  workers 
are  not  consulted  before  drastic  changes  such 
as  these  are  put  Into  effect. 

These  are  very  serious  charges  and  I  would 
appreciate  an  immediate  and  detailed  In- 
vestigation. 

Sincerely, 

WiLUAM  R.  Cotter, 
Member  o/  Congress. 

Thx  Postkaster  Osnerai., 
Washington,  D.C,  February  23.  1976. 
Hon.  William  R.  Cottkr, 
House  of  Representatir>e$, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Congressman  Cotter:  Thank  you  for 
your  letters  of  January  14  and  February  10, 
requesting  an  investigation  with  respect  to 
observations  made  to  you  about  the  Pro- 
ductivity Improvement  Program  at  Hartford. 

A  detailed  investigation  was  made  with 
reference  to  the  points  outlined  in  your  let- 
ter. The  findings  have  been  compiled  and  are 
set  forth  in  the  atuchment  to  this  letter. 

We  have  dealt  in  good  faith  with  the  Na- 
tional and  Local  unions  on  this  matter.  While 
the  concern  of  union  officials  Ls  understand- 
able, the  provisions  of  the  National  Collec- 
tive Bargaining  Agreement  liave  been  fol- 
lowed. 

Grievances  have  been  filed  regarding  the 
Implementation  of  the  Productivity  Improve- 
ment Pro-am  in  Hartford,  and  are  being 
processed  in  accordance  with  the  grievance- 
arbitration  procedures  of  the  National  Agree- 
ments. 

While  there  may  be  union  disagreement 
over  the  Productivity  Improvement  Program, 
we  must  schedule  manpower  in  keeping  with 
maU  processing  needs  and  the  overall  inter- 
ests of  postal  efficiency. 
Sincerely, 

Benjamin  F.  Bailar. 


Response  to  Complaints  and  Allegations  as 
Statso  nr  Rxprbskntativx  Cottkr's  LEimu 
of  Janttart  14  and  Februart  10, 1976 

(Note. — Complaints  and  allegations  Itali- 
cized.) 

1.  The  Hartford  Postmaster  reported  that 
overnight  delivery  of  first-class  mall  Increased 
from  88%  In  FY  1974  to  93%  In  FY  197S  be- 
fore  the  Implementaion  of  PIP. 

The  statement  is  true. 

a.  The  figures  provided  to  you  by  APWU 
Local  147  on  the  cost  of  Implementing  the 
PIP  Program  at  Hartford  are  not  factual. 

A.  Salaries  of  PIP  Employees. 

All  PIP  team  members  were  Po.stal  Service 
employees  detailed  from  Headquarters.  Re- 
gion.  District  and  local  offices  who  were  draw- 
ing their  regular  salaries.  To  utilize  engineers 
from  Haadquarters,  region  and  district  offices 
on  field  assignments  Is  a  normal  course  of 
business  and  their  salaries  are  paid  from  nor- 
mal budgets.  Local  management  personnel 
utilized  were  given  temporary  assignments 
on  PIP  teams  by  rescheduling  vacations  and 
by  distributing  the  work  among  other  man- 
agement personnel.  There  Is  no  basis  for  a 
$250,000  figure. 

B.  CoU  of  MoiHng  71  Employees  to  Sight 
Shift. 

Mall  arrival  patterns  and  the  hourly  per- 
cent flowing  through  mall  processing  opera^ 
tlons  were  analyzed  over  a  three  week  period. 
People  were  assigned  to  those  hours  where 
mall  was  available  to  be  worked.  The  maxi- 
mum  estimated  cost  of  night  differential  pay 
would  be  approximately  $79,000  per  year.  On 
the  basis  of  less  hours  worked  annually  per 
employee,  the  minimum  cost  would  be  ap- 
proximately $63,500.  By  matching  employee 
workhours  with  mall  availabUity.  we  elimi- 
nate much  overtime  pay.  There  Is  no  basis 
for  the  $184,000  figure. 

C.  Cost  of  Moxnng  Clerks  to  Sunday  tdth 
25"^  Premium  Pay. 

Ninety-six  employees  will  work  Sunday 
hours  for  an  annual  cost  of  approximately 
$67,000.  Additionally,  by  working  regular  em- 
ployess  on  Sundays,  we  will  eliminate  65 
casuals  (limited  term  work  force)  for  a  sav- 
ings of  $194,000.  This  action  wiU  also  con- 
siderably reduce  Sunday  overtime.  There  Is 
no  basis  for  the  $136,000  flgrre. 

D.  Retraining  Clerks  for  Window  Jobs. 

Forty  bids  are  assigned  to  window  and  cen- 
tral mark-up  Training  for  employees  will 
cost  approximately  $10,000.  There  is  no  basis 
for  the  $21,000  figure. 

E.  Training  Employees  for  Letter  Sorting 
Machines. 

Thirty-five  additional  operators  are  re- 
quired to  man  the  letter  sorting  machines. 
The  LSM  training  wlU  create  a  significant 
savings  and  will  cost  approximately  $18,500. 
There  Is  no  basis  for  the  $48,000  figure. 

3.  Estimates  supplied  by  the  union  indioale 
thit  the  PIP  progravi  may  coat  the  USPS  an 
a-lrlitional  $639,000. 

The  PIP  study  has  Indicated  a  savings  of 
$1.1  million  in  the  Hartford  office  due  to 
res:heduling  and  staffing  with  an  expendi- 
ture of  approximately  $164,600  to  achieve 
that  savings. 

4.  Large  millers  In  Hartford  send  their 
mtiil  to  the  post  office  in  the  mcrnlng.  This 
mail  U  not  worked  until  the  evening. 

Mail  which  comes  in  before  1:00  PM  is 
insufficient  in  volume  to  warrant  full  Etafflng 
at  that  time.  The  bulk  of  the  Insurance  mail 
is  received  three  times  per  month  (6th,  IBth 
and  25th).  This  mall  Is  scheduled  to  be 
worked  as  it  arrives  on  those  days. 

6.  Over  50%  of  managed  mail  arrives  in 
the  post  office  between  the  hours  of  7:00 
AM  and  1:00  PM.  It  U  shipped  to  satellites 
in  the  morning,  resent  and  reworked  in  Httrt- 
ford  in  the  evening. 

n  is  true  that  60%  of  the  managed  maU 
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arrive  betwMtt  t:«0  AM  and  1:W  FM. 

TlilB  maU  Is  achedabd  to  be  vorkad  as  tt 
aiTtws.  During  1976  mall  was  sent  ontil|de 
tbt  Butfont  Poet  OiSce  for  proceealng.  once 
to  Waterbuxy  (Juzte  7)  and  four  ttmee  to 
Hew  Britain  to  meet  lervlce  standards. 

6.  Mail  $orter  [oetopua)  was  "gutetV  jt- 
moved  and  loetea  nfgered  fter  grievances 
tpere  filed  to  show  ttiinefHeiencies. 

The  above  MaU  Distribution  Ring  was 
purchased  for  the  new  building  which  will 
be  occupied  In  August.  A  Regional  Head- 
quarters  decision  was  made  that  the  system 
would  be  given  a  trial  In  the  present  bufld- 
Ing.  It  was  obvious  from  the  start  that  there 
was  not  sufficient  room  for  the  system  In 
the  present  bviUdlng,  and  four  unloa  safety 
grievances,  a  management  decision  was  made 
to  remove  the  system  to  storage.  The  Dis- 
tribution Ring  System  has  had  considerable 
success  In  several  olBces  around  the  coun- 
try. There  is  presently  a  distribution  ring 
operating  efficiently  at  the  Murphy  Road 
Annex.  There  will  be  adequate  space  at  the 
new  fadUty  for  this  unit.  The  Distribution 
Blng  will  be  operating  In  the  new  building. 

7.  The  morale  of  the  employees  i$  at  an 
"aU  time  low,"  and  increased  efficiency  is 
Impossible  as  long  as  workers  are  not  con- 
sulted before  drastic  changes  are  put  into 
effect. 

During  regular  Management-Union  meet- 
ings held  at  the  Poetanaster's  office,  progress 
of  the  PIP  team  was  given  as  a  point  of  dis- 
cussion. 

8.  Scverol  plc«n«d  meetings  were  held  be- 
tween the  PIP  Team  Leader/ Postmaster  and, 
local  union  representatives  to  discuss  the 
up-to-pate  progress  Of  the  program.  Specific 
meetings  were: 

May  1.  1975 — Meeting  was  held  to  give  a 
complete  explanation  of  the  PIP  program 
(results  of  the  study  and  procedure  used  to 
get  the  savingE).  The  local  president  and 
vice-president  walked  out  of  the  meeting,  the 
regional  union  vlce-presldeut  stayed  for  the 
complete  meeting. 

July  10,  1976  (10:00  AM)— Meeting  was 
held  with  local  APWU  representatives  to  dis- 
cuss minor  adjustments  which  had  been 
made  in  the  scheduling  and  staffing  plan. 

August  8,  1975  (10:00  AM)— Meeting  was 
held  in  Washington  between  Headquarters 
officials  and  APWU  national  olBoere  and  stag 
to  discuss  Impact  of  Hartford  study.  APWU 
requested  to  examine  the  basic  data  in  the 
Hartford   study.   Permission   was   granted. 

December  3,  1976 — Meeting  was  held  at 
Hartford  <rfBce  between  Headqaarters,  re- 
gion, district  and  local  postal  oOeiaiB  and 
national  APWU  staff  consultants  and  local 
lepresentatlves  to  discuss  the  Productivity 
Improvement  Program.  A  c<«nplete  otenlew 
and  program  update  was  given.  APWU  lep- 
resentatlves requested  and  were  given  aooees 
to  Information  concerning  the  following 
activities: 

Productivity  Rate — Operational  Analysis 
A/P  1  through  4,  1975. 

MaU  Arrival  Pattern— Test  Data. 

PIP  Base  Volumes — Oper.  Analysis  A/P  4 
through  A/P  6, 1976. 

Ciurent  Surface  and  Air  Transportation 
Schedules. 

Management  Operating  Data  Systems 
Handbook. 

Present  Schedule  of  Clerical  Employees. 

MPLSM — Performance  Evaluation  Report. 
A/P  6,  week  3. 

I>resent  number  of  LSM  operators,  catego- 
rized by  tour,  scheme  and  position,  and  num- 
ber of  employees  in  training. 

List  of  Operations  studied  In  PIP,  and  not 
studied  m  PIP. 

Copy  of  Original  Operation  Detail  Reports. 

Oopy  of  Current  Operatton  Detail  BepoitB. 

Proposed  Stafling  and  Bchednllng  Plan: 


Deoanibcr  17.  197S— Meeting  was  held  in 
Waabiagtan  between  Headquarters  poetal  ot- 
ftolala  and  the  APWU  national  officials  and 
consultants  to  discuss  their  analysts  of  the 
Hartford  based  data. 

January  2,  1976 — Meeting  was  scheduled 
at  9:00  AM  with  Hartford  Post  Office  man- 
agement and  Local  147  representatives  to 
^ll^iitM  PIP  Implementation.  Union  lepre- 
■entatlvee  did  not  show  up.  Meeting  was  re- 
scheduled for  1 :  80  PM.  but  again  Union  rep- 
resentatives did  not  appear.  After  repeated 
attempts  to  get  representatives  to  accept  bid 
package,  it  was  sent  via  Certified  Mall  to  the 
local  Union  office. 

January  2,  1976 — ^Letters  were  sent  to 
homes  of  71  employees  who  were  being  ex- 
cessed  from  Tour  2. 

January  6.  1976 — ^Letters  were  sent  to  all 
remaining  Tour  2  employees  advising  them 
of  their  status. 

January  8,  1976 — Meeting  was  held  be- 
tween the  Postmaster,  PIP  Team  and  APWU 
representatives  to  discuss  the  status  of  Tour 
2  employees. 

January  10,  1976 — ^The  complete  bid  pack- 
age was  mailed  to  the  homes  of  all  bargain- 
ing unit  employees. 

January  12,  1976 — ^The  bid  package  was 
officially  posted  on  all  bulletin  boards  at 
the  Main  Poet  Office,  stations  and  branches. 

February  5,  1976 — ^Llst  of  successful  bid- 
ders was  posted  for  Tour  3  positions.  Approx- 
imately 45  successful  bidders  were  placed  in 
their  new  positions  effectve  February  14, 
1976. 

9.  Security  of  jobs  for  veterans  and  dis- 
abled veterans. 

All  changes  in  Hartford  personnel  will  be 
handled  In  accordance  with  the  National 
Collective  Bargaining  Agreement. 


LEGISLATION  TO  CLARIFY  TAX 
CODE  PROVISION  THAT  COULD 
HARM  MANY  CHARITIES  IN  AMER- 
ICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsuivaga)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  clarify  a 
provision  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
which,  if  the  current  IRS  interpretation 
is  permitted  to  stand,  could  prove  ex- 
tremely harmful  to  charitable  organiza- 
tions across  the  country. 

I  refer  to  the  position  taken  by  the  IRS 
that  hens  securing  assessments  for  off- 
site  improvements  are  "acquisition  in- 
debtedness," thus  making  the  charitable 
organizations  holding  the  assessed  prop- 
erty liable  for  taxes  on  the  income  pro- 
duced from  the  property. 

It  Is  my  understanding,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Intent  of  Congress  in  enacting 
section  514  of  the  code  was  to  prevent 
tax-exempt  organizations  from,  in  effect, 
trading  on  their  exempt  status  in  trans- 
actions involving  the  sale  or  lease  of 
pr(q>erty  held  for  activities  unrelated  to 
the  charitable  function.  Quite  clearly,  an 
assessment  by  a  municipal  or  State  gov- 
ernment to  defray  the  costs  of  offstte 
improvemaits  such  as  curbs  or  sewers 
Is  not  subject  to  the  kind  of  manlpula- 
tion  toward  which  section  514  was  rightly 
directed. 

It  is  especially  noteworthy  that  the 
IRS  has  concluded,  in  its  an;>licable  reg- 


ulations, that  real  estate  taxes  are  not 
"acquisition  indebtedness"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  code,  unless  the  char- 
itable organisations  have  defaulted  in 
paying  those  taxes.  Yet  there  is  little 
sidostantive  or  procedural  difference,  for 
this  purpose,  between  real  estate  taxes 
and  assessments  for  local  benefits.  Some 
State  and  local  governments  use  both 
devices  to  finance  similar  projects  and. 
in  pure  economic  terms,  real  estate  taxes 
due  in  future  years  are  just  as  concrete 
an  obligation  as  assessments  due  in  fu- 
ture years  to  cover  the  costs  of  local 
benefits. 

The  Bishop  estate  in  Hawaii,  whicli 
operates  the  entire  system  of  Kameha- 
meha  Schools,  is  one  of  Uie  mtities  that 
would  suffer  substantisOly  if  the  IBS 
position  is  allowed  to  stand.  Kameha- 
meha  Schools  not  only  provides  quality 
education  to  its  own  studmt  body,  but  is 
also  developing  a  number  of  exciting  new 
programs  for  the  Hawaii  puUOo  school 
system.  If  the  estate's  income  from  nu- 
merous pieces  of  property  is  sabjeet«d  to 
Federal  income  tax  because  of  the  IBS 
misinterpretation  of  section  614,  it  is  the 
children  of  Hawaii  who  will  suffer,  for 
these  innovative  programs  would  surely 
be  curtailed. 

This  is  a  matter  which  would  involve 
niiniwuLi  revenue  loss  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
eramoit;  its  impact,  however,  on  the 
charitable  activities  of  thousands  of  or- 
ganizations in  Hawaii  and  across  the 
country,  would  be  substantiaL 

I  trust,  Mr.  Speaker,  ttiat  the  bill  X  in- 
troduce today  will  receive  f  avoralde  and 
timely  attention  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  House  as  a  whole. 
At  this  point  I  include  the  text  of  the 
bill: 

H.R.  12052 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Co«le 
of  1964  to  provide  that  indebtednees  aris- 
ing out  of  taxes  or  fecial  assessments  Im- 
posed by  State  or  local  governments  will 
not  be  treated  as  acquisition  Indebtedness 
for  purposes  of  the  tax  on  unrelated  busi- 
ness Income 

Be  H  enacted  by  the  Senate  «Md  Bouse 
of  Mepresentatives  of  the  United  StiUt  of 
America  in  Congress  cswmMed,  'ttiaX  (a) 
paragnvh  (6)  of  aectton  614(c)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964  (defining  ac- 
quisition Indebtednees)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(6)  CisTAm  vraANcmc— Ptor  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  'acquisition  Indebted- 
ness' does  not  Include— 

"(A)  an  obUgatlcm  to  the  extent  that  It 
la  Insured  by  the  Federal  Housing  Admlnis- 
tratlcm,  to  finance  the  purchase,  rehabilita- 
tion, or  construction  of  housing  for  low-  and 
moderate-Income  persons,  or 

"(B)  any  Indebtedness  to  the  extent  that 
It  arises  out  of  a  tax  or  special  assessment 
Imposed  toy  a  State  or  any  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  Deceml)er  31,  1969. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  "NEED  TO  KNOW" 

llie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ihider  a 
previous  order  of  the  Houae,  the  geutle- 
woman  from  New  Tq±  (Mb.  Abshc)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes.  . 
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Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
Introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Privacy 
Act  of  1974  to  reqiilre  that  Federal  agen- 
cies maintaining  flies  on  Individuals  or 
organizations  who  were  subjected  to  fl- 
legal  surveillance  be  informed  of  that 
fact  and  of  the  fact  that  they  have  cer- 
tain rights  \mder  the  Privacy  Act  and 
the  FYeedom  of  Information  Act.  The 
bill  also  gives  the  subject  the  right  to 
require  that  every  copy  of  the  file  be  de- 
stroyed. 

In  all  of  the  furor  In  the  past  few 
weeks  over  "leaks"  of  classified  informa- 
tion, we  are  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  done  virtually  nothing  to  rem- 
edy the  wrongs  done  to  innocent  victims 
by  the  intelligence  agencies  in  the  name 
of  national  security.  The  first  step  in  af- 
fording a  measure  of  Justice  to  the  peo- 
ple and  organizations  which  were  sub- 
jected to  snooping  and  harassment  is 
simply  to  advise  them  that  the  Govern- 
ment still  maintains  files  about  their 
perfectly  legal  activities.  The  next  step 
is  to  allow  them  the  option  of  having 
every  trace  of  such  flies  destroyed. 

No  one  should  have  to  guess  whether 
he  or  she  was  the  object  of  illegal,  un- 
constitutional, or  Improper  activity  by 
the  intelligence  agencies.  Many  people 
may  not  even  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  Oovemment  opened  their  mall  or 
tapped  their  phone  or  otherwise  had 
them  under  surveillance  for  doing  noth- 
ing more  than  exercising  theh-  consti- 
tutional rights.  These  people  have  the 
right  to  be  informed,  to  obtain  their 
files  imder  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act,  and,  if  necessary,  to  seek  legal  rem- 
edies. It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  offer 
this  bill  which  I  believe  answers  the  peo- 
ple's "need  to  know."  The  requirement 
of  notice  and  the  right  to  destroy  one's 
file  would  apply  to  the  following  pro- 
grams or  operations: 

PMrst.  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  mail 
openings :  As  a  result  of  the  work  of  vari- 
ous House  and  Senate  committees,  the 
public  has  become  aware  of  the  shocking 
program  of  mall  openings  carried  on  by 
the  CIA  and  the  FBI  for  20  years  with 
the  conscious  knowledge  that  they  were 
acting  Illegally.  According  to  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence,  the  New  York  program  alone 
involved  the  openiag  of  over  200,000  In- 
dividual letters.  Although  "watch  lists" 
were  supplied  by  the  CHAOS  program 
and  by  the  FBI,  mall  openings  were  not 
confined  to  those  on  the  lists.  Many  in- 
nocent people.  Including  Members  of 
Congress,  were  subjected  to  this  Indecent 
invasion  of  privacy  imder  the  guise  of 
national  security  when  they  had  neither 
committed  nor  were  they  suspected  of 
committing  any  crime.  'Every  person  or 
organization  subjected  to  a  mail  opening 
should  be  informed  that  there  is  a  file  or 
an  index  resulting  from  that  event,  and 
should  be  given  the  right  to  have  every 
trace  of  this  invasiim  of  privacy  removed 
from  the  public  record. 

Second.  National  Security  Agency 
monitoring  of  International  commimlca- 
tions:  According  to  the  Rockefdler  Com- 


mission report,  part  of  the  CHAL8  pro- 
gram conducted  by  CIA  Included  the 

monitoring  of  international  communica- 
tions of  Individuals  and  organizations.  In 
hearings  held  by  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Oovemment  Information  and  In- 
dividual Rights  which  I  am  privileged  to 
chair,  information  was  developed  that 
commercial  cable  companies  had  been 
cooperating  with  the  FBI  and  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency  for  over  30  years 
In  monitoring  cable  and  telex  trafQc.  Sub- 
sequently, the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  released  a  report  on  Op- 
eration Shamrock,  the  cover  name  given 
to  this  message-collection  program,  indi- 
cating that  international  cables  were 
routinely  turned  over  to  NSA.  The  Sham- 
rock report  states  that  "telegrams  to  or 
from,  or  even  montloning,  UJS.  citizens 
whose  names  appeared  on  the  watch  list 
in  the  late  1960's  and  early  1970's  would 
have  been  sent  to  NSA  analysts,  and 
many  would  subsequently  be  dissemi- 
nated to  other  agencies."  Mr.  Speaker, 
these  people  have  a  right  to  know  that 
the  Government  read  their  private  com- 
munications without  court  order,  and  my 
bill  will  require  that  they  be  so  informed. 

Third.  Burglaries:  Both  the  FBI  and 
CIA  have  stated  publicly  that  they  en- 
gaged in  illegal  burglaries  and  It  is  clear 
that  many  of  these  were  directed  against 
domestic  dissident  organizations.  The 
FBI  conducted  some  238  entries  in  con- 
nection with  the  Investigation  of  12 
"domestic  .security  targets"  in  Just  one 
program.  The  Rockefeller  Commission 
report  states  that  the  CIA  conducted  at 
least  12  unauthorized  entries.  Surely,  the 
victim  of  a  burglary  ought  to  be  informed 
that  it  was  the  Government  itself  which 
engaged  in  this  Incredible  behavior. 

Fourth.  Warrantless  wiretaps:  By  now 
It  is  well  known  that  the  FBI  conducted 
a  large  niunber  of  electronic  surveil- 
lances where  the  object  of  Uie  tap  was 
not  a  foreign  power  or  its  agents.  In  fact, 
the  objects  of  the  "Kissinger  taps"  ap- 
pear to  be  restricted  to  newsmen  and 
former  employees  of  the  NSC.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  spinoff  of  Watergate  and 
Its  penumbra,  we  have  learned  of  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  these  taps,  but  how 
many  more  were  there  about  which  we 
know  nothing?  My  bill  would  require 
that  every  sender  and  receiver  of  an  In- 
tercepted communication  conducted 
without  Warrant  must  be  informed  that 
there  exists  a  file  on  him  or  her  as  a 
result  of  the  surveillance.  Perhaps  more 
important,  it  would  give  the  subject  of 
the  file  the  right  to  have  the  contents 
destroyed.  Why.  for  example,  should  the 
Government  continue  to  maintain  the 
logs  of  private  conversations  conducted 
over  a  period  of  almost  2  years  on  the 
home  telephone  of  someone  like  Morton 
Haperin?  It  Is  clear  that  It  should  not 
perpetuate  such  a  grievous  invasion  of 
personal  privacy  by  continuing  to  main- 
tain the  fruits  of  wrongful  siunrelllances. 

Fifth.  OperaUon  CHAOS:  This  CIA 
program,  which  began  as  a  survey  of  the 
extent  of  any  foreign  cMinections  with 
domestic  dissident  events,  evolved  Into  a 
massive  collection  of  data  on  American 


citizens  and  organizations.  "Dm  Rocke- 
feller report  concluded: 

TlM  Opsratlon  became  a  repository  for 
Urg*  quantltlaa  of  laformatlon  on  the  do- 
mestlo  actlvltlaa  ot  AaMrlcan  citizens.  .  ,  . 
Much  of  the  Information  was  not  directly 
related  to  the  question  of  tbe  existence  of 
foreign  connectlona  with  domestic  dlssldence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rockefeller  report 
concludes  that  the  files  of  the  CHAOS 
project  which  have  no  foreign  intelli- 
gence value  should  be  destroyed  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  current  congressional 
Investigations.  I  agree,  but  not  before 
the  subjects  of  the  files  are  made  aware 
that  they  exist^ 

Sixth.  COINTELPRO:  Prom  1956  to 
1971,  the  FBI  engaged  In  a  "Counterin- 
telligence program"  targeted  against  five 
domestic  groups,  including  "the  new  left, 
white  hate  groups,  and  black  extremist 
organizations."  The  recent  revelations 
about  the  harassment  and  invasion  of  the 
Reverend  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.'g, 
privacy  was  shocking  to  almost  all  Amer- 
icans. Yet  we  do  not  know  how  many 
others  were  subjected  to  similar  disrup- 
tive tactics  which  the  FBI  admits  having 
engaged  in.  Some  of  these  tactics  Include, 
dissemination  of  false  or  fictitious  mate- 
rial about  individuals  or  groups;  use  of 
informants  to  disrupt  a  group's  activi- 
ties; Informing  employers  and  credit 
bureaus  of  members'  activities ;  establish- 
ing sham  organizations  for  disruptive 
purposes;  informing  family  or  others  of 
radical  or  immoral  activity;  and  more. 
Once  again.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  peo- 
ple in  America  today  who  are  not  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  troubles  which  were 
visited  upon  them  a  few  years  ago  was 
the  work  of  the  FBI.  Is  it  not  our  duty  to 
so  inform  them? 

Seventh.  Internal  Revenue  Service  spe- 
cial service  staff.  In  1969.  the  IRS  created 
this  unit  focused  on  "ideological,  mili- 
tant, subversive,  radical,  and  similar  type 
organizations."  By  1973  there  was  a  total 
of  11,458  SSS  files  on  8,585  Individuals 
and  2,873  organizations.  Many  of  the 
organizations  and  Individuals  targeted  by 
IRS  were  antiwar  and  "new  left"  groups 
and  their  leaders  and  members.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  files  on  "liberal  es- 
tablishment" organizations  such  as 
church  groups.  Clearly,  these  files  were 
collected  so  IRS  could  provide  "siJeclal" 
tax  treatment  to  these  individuals  and 
organizations.  Would  it  not  now  be 
proper  to  Inform  people  that  the  tax 
audit  they  had  several  years  ago  was  a 
result  of  the  file  kept  by  the  Special 
Service  Staff  of  IRS? 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  indicated  previously, 
the  Rockefeller  Commission  recommends 
that  files  of  the  CHAOS  project  be  de- 
stroyed after  the  completion  of  the  cur- 
rent Congressional  investigations  into 
Intelligence  agencies.  Senator  Fkank 
Chxtrch,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  has  obtained 
agreement  from  the  intelligence  agen- 
cies that  nothing  will  be  destroyed  imtll 
his  ccHnmittee  has  reported  and  gone 
out  of  business.  That  day  wiU  soon  be 
here  and  the  shredders  may  be  warming 
up  right  now  to  destroy  and  bpry  forem 
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the  leoord  of  one  of  the  eoirieet  chapten 
In  American  hlMrary.  AoeonUntly,  I  am 
today  requesting  ttuit  all  taiteDlgeiiee 
agencies  refrain  from  deelitijlng  any 
files  or  records  until  such  time  as  Con- 
gress has  acted  on  the  bill  I  am  today 
introducing. 

Finally,  the  bill  I  am  Introducing 
would  eliminate  the  virtual  blanket  ex- 
emption which  the  Privacy  Act  now  gives 
to  the  CIA.  It  is  my  view  that  no  agency 
should  be  exempt  from  the  <H>eratfon  of 
the  Pi'ivacy  Act,  but  that  the  CIA  should 
be  required  to  show  serious  damage  to 
national  defense  or  foreign  policy  before 
it  may  withhold  an  individual's  file. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

HJt.  13039 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Privacy  Act  of  1074 
Be  it  enacted  Tiy  the  Senate  and  Boute 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  TbaA  section 
S62a  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  la 
Amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (d)(2)(B) 

(I)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(1)  correct,  e]q>unge,  update,  or  supple- 
ment any  portion  thereof  iiAilch  the  indi- 
vidual believes  is  not  aocxirate,  relevant, 
legally  maintained,  timely,  or  complete:  oit"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (10)  of  subeection  (e).  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  ot  paragraph 

(II )  of  such  subsection  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ";  and",  and  by  inserting  inunadl- 
ately  thereafter  the  following  new  panign4>fa: 

"(12)  Infonn  each  person  who  WM — 

"(A)  the  amder  or  receiver  of  any  written 
communication,  or  communication  by  wire, 
cable,  radio,  or  other  means  which  was  Inter- 
cepted, recorded,  or  otberwlae  examined,  by 
such  agency,  or  any  officer  or  employee  there- 
of. wHhout  a  search  warrant,  or  wlthottt  the 
oonsefat  of  both  the  sender  and  receiver;  or 
the  occupant,  resident,  or  owner  of  any 
premises  or  vehldle  which  was  l^e  subject 
ot  any  search,  physical  Intrusion,  or  other 
trespass,  by  such  agency,  or  any  oflOcer  or 
employee  thereof,  without  a  search  warrant, 
or  without  the  consent  ot  such  person; 

"(B)  the  subject  of  a  file  or  named  In  an 
index  created,  maintained,  or  disseminated 
by  such  agency,  or  any  officer  or  employee 
thereof,  in  connection  with  an  operation  or 
program  known  as  "CHAOS",  which  operation 
or  program  Is  described  In  the  Report,  dated 
June.  1875,  to  the  President  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  CIA  Activities  Within  the  United 
SUtes: 

"(C)  the  subject  of  a  file  or  named  In  an 
Index  created,  maintained,  or  disseminated 
by  such  agency,  or  any  officer  or  employee 
thereof,  in  connection  with  an  operation  or 
program  known  as  "Counterintelligence  Pro- 
gram" or  "COHrraiiPRO",  which  operation 
or  program  is  described  in  the  Statement  of 
Hon.  WUllam  B.  Saxbe,  and  the  hearings  of 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  November  20,  1974; 

"(D)  the  subject  of  a  file  or  named  In  an 
index  created,  maintained,  or  disseminated 
by  such  agency,  or  any  officer  or  employee 
thereof.  In  oonneotion  with  an  (q>eratlon  or 
program  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
known  as  "The  Special  Service  Staff",  which 
operation  or  prq^am  Is  described  In  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion Committee  Print  entitled  "Investigation 
of  the  Special  Service  Staff  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service"  dated  June  S,  1975;  that 
he,  she,  or  It  is  or  was  such  a  person,  pro- 
vide each  such  person  with  a  dear  and  con- 
cise statMnent  of  such  person's  rights  under 
this  section  and  section  662  of  this  title,  and 


provUle  each  suoh  person  with  the  option  ot 
lequlrtng  that  agenoy  to  destroy  eaob  copy 
of  sq0h  file  or  Index  in  Its  pcmeatkm.". 

(8)  lifsMUDKoat  "(e)  («).  (7).  (»).  (10. 
an«  (11)"  In  subaeotlon  (J)  and  Inssrtlnft  in 
Ilea  thereoC "(e)  (6),  (7),  (9).  (10).  (11).  and 
(li)": 

(4)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  of  such 
subaection:  and 

(6)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section (k)  and  redesignating  the  following 
paragraphs  accordingly. 


SPECJIAL  ORDER  INVESTIGATING 
THE  liEAK  OP  THE  HOUSE  CIA 
REPORT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd)  is 
recognized  for  S  minutes. 

Mr.  UODO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  address  myself  to  the  serious  issues 
raised  by  the  passage  of  Mr.  Stratton's 
privileged  re6<duti<Hi.  which  requires  that 
the  C(Hnmittee  on  Standards  of  Official 
C<Hiduct  investigate  the  leak  of  the 
House  Intelligence  Committee  report. 

I  do  not  mean  to  sound  overly  pessi- 
mistic, but  I  am  very  much  upset  by  the 
vote  to  sustain  House  Resolution  1042, 
and  I  feel  that  It  is  one  that  many  re- 
spected Members  of  this  House  may  come 
to  regret. 

I  say  this  only  after  long  moments  of 
uncertainty  and  refiectlon.  My  decision 
M>  vote  against  this  resolution  was  a  dif- 
ficult one.  and  I  think  that  it  is  my  duty 
to  diare  the  reasons  for  this  decision 
with  my  constituents  and  my  colleagues. 

Much  of  my  concern  was  aroused  by 
the  fact  that  the  issue  that  we  all  faced 
last  nuirsday  was  not  at  all  a  clear-cut 
one.  Unquestionably,  a  wrong-doing  had 
occurred,  and  a  majority  decision  of  the 
House  to  withhold  the  publication  of  the 
committee  report  had  been  violated. 

I  do  not  dbooee  to  Ignore  this  violation, 
or  its  origin,  but  I  do  dislike  the  solution 
that  was  put  before  this  Congress  and 
that  was  subsequently  adopted  after  a 
single  hour  of  floor  debate. 

l^Declflcally,  I  question  the  method  In 
wldch  the  House  decided  npon  this  in- 
vestigation, the  thrust  of  this  investiga- 
tion, as  well  as  its  potential  conse- 
quences. 

First  of  all,  I  very  strongly  support 
the  responsible  position  voiced  by  the 
majoiity  leader,  Mr.  O'Neill.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Stratton's  resolution  should  have 
been  referred  to  the  Ckunmittee  on  Rules, 
and  not  brought  directiy  to  the  floor  in 
an  atmosphere  of  emotional  fervor. 

If  regiUar  procedure  had  been  fol- 
lowed, we  would  have  had  time  to  weigh 
in  our  own  minds  the  best  manner  in 
which  to  conduct  an  investigation,  and 
time  to  consider  other  reasonable  alter- 
natives, including  Mr.  Peyser's  resolu- 
tion. 

As  It  stands  now,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  has  been  bypassed,  and  the  House 
has  dictated  who  will  conduct  the  Inves- 
tigatton  and  how. 

Second,  I  am  imcomfortable  with  the 
text  of  the  resolution,  which  specifically 
mentions  by  name  both  Mr.  Daniel 
Schorr  and  the  Village  Voice. 


Frankly,  I  am  worried  that  the  focus 
o(  attention  wiU  prove  to  be  the  press, 
rattier  tium  the  eircumstanoes  wbkih  re- 
sulted in  the  report  b^xg  disdoeed  to 
the  press  without  the  assait  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

I  do  not  cpndone  Mr.  Schorr,  but  the 
issue  of  concern  to  the  Congress  is  not 
who  publicized  the  leaked  material,  or  in 
what  newspaper,  but  who  instigated  the 
leak  in  the  first  place. 

This  is  an  internal  problem  and  it  must 
be  solved  internally.  Any  party  guilty  of 
this  breach  of  confidence  should  be  held 
accountable  for  his  or  her  acts.  Clearly, 
scHue  form  of  disciplinary  acticm  must  be 
taken  in  order  that  the  credibility  of  this 
House  be  full>'  restored. 

Tlie  question,  again,  is  how  we  go 
about  this;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  this 
particular  resolution  can  accomplish 
these  goals  without  serious  repercussions. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  investigation  is  handled  should 
result  in  obscuring  the  underljrijag  Issues 
that  ai-e  involved  here.  The  real  issues 
remain  the  overclassiflcation  of  a  great 
many  governmental  documents,  the  sec- 
ond-class status  of  Coniqress  in  the  eyes 
of  the  intelligeuce  community,  and  the 
extent  of  ttie  powei-s  of  this  community. 

If  we  become  carried  away  with  a 
single  violation,  we  will  be  further  con- 
tributing to  the  counterproductive  back- 
lash that  is  already  taking  place  in  tiie 
administration. 

Sadly,  the  revelations  of  business  and 
Government  WTongdoings  have  not  re- 
sulted in  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
these  wrong-doings.  In  fact,  we  are  now 
being  confronted  with  an  Increasing 
volume  of  executive  and  legislative  pro- 
ix)sals  that  actually  broaden  the  powers 
of  our  largely  unaccounlable  intelligence 
agencies. 

I  am  not  certain  if,  and  how,  we  can 
turn  this  tide  ai'ound.  I  am  certain,  how- 
ever, that  if  we  allow  this  action  to 
follow  its  present  course,  we  wiU  see  the 
civil  liberties  of  the  American  public  suf- 
fer a  notable  setback.  There  will  be  more 
Government  secrecy  rather  than  less,  and 
less  public  accountability  rather  than 
more. 

Thus,  given  this  state  of  affairs.  I  feel 
that  it  is  incumbent  upon  this  Congre&s 
to  restore  a  climate  of  moderation  and 
fairness  to  a  debate  that  has  already  be- 
come far  too  inflammatory. 

It  is  precisely  because  I  do  not  perceive 
the  Stratton  resolution  as  furthering 
such  an  effort  tliat  I  cast  my  vote  against 
it.  I  h(H>e  that,  despite  its  passage,  the 
House  can  succeed  in  reestablishing  its 
own  integrity  and  return  to  the  business 
of  x-estnicturing  our  intelligence  system 
in  a  consti^uctive  fashion. 


SOVIET   SPENDING  ON  ARMS 
UNDERESTIMATED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  Jei'sey  (Mr.  Dominick  V. 
Daniels)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIEU3.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  ccdleagues  an  article  that  ap- 
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peared  In  yesterday's  New  York  Times 
regarding  revised  estimates  on  military 
spending  by  the  U.8B  Jl. 

Per  many  years,  It  has  been  generally 
estimated  that  the  Soviet  were  spend- 
ing 6  to  8  percent  of  their  gross  national 
product  on  defense.  In  contrast,  the 
United  States  has  been  spending  5.5  to 
6  percent  of  its  ONP  for  defense. 

Howerer,  new  investigations  by  the 
CIA  and  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency 
conclude  that  Soviet  spending  is  prob- 
ably much  closer  to  10  to  15  percent  of 
ONP, 

Soviet  defense  spending  has  been  rising 
at  a  rate  of  about  3  percent  per  year, 
while  cjncomitant  spending  by  the 
United  States  has  declined,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  this  year. 

Thus,  on  a  dollar  basis,  it  has  been 
concluded  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  out- 
spending  the  United  States  on  defoise  by 
a  factor  of  35  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion lately  on  the  value  of  our  detente 
policy  with  the  Soviet  Union.  If  detente 
is  simply  t)eing  used  by  the  Soviets  to 
buy  time  while  they  increase  their  mili- 
tary edge  over  the  United  States,  then 
our  policies  should  be  carefully  reex- 
amined. 

I  believe  it  is  unfortunate  when  legiti- 
mate questions  concerning  detente  are 
raised  by  the  Congress,  the  Secretary  of 
State  replies  that  such  questions  are  de- 
structive. The  distinguished  secretary 
Implies  that  the  only  alternative  to  de- 
tente is  cold  war.  Thxis,  he  would  have 
those  of  us  In  Congress  who  raise  such 
questions  to  be  placed  in  the  role  of  war- 
mongers and  disturbers  of  the  Intema- 
tion  peace. 

I  siiggest  to  my  colleagues  that  an  al- 
ternative stance  is  achievable  for  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy — a  stance  that  avoids 
the  press  without  the  assent  of  the  Mem- 
and  stark  cold  war  on  the  other. 

Prof.  Warren  G.  Nutter  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  formerly  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  International  Se- 
curity Affairs,  recently  published  an 
analysis  of  our  d6tent«  policies.  HLs  anal- 
ysis, prepared  for  the  American  Enter- 
prise Institute  for  Public  Policy  Research 
concludes  that — 

Such  a  new  foreign  policy  stance  by  the 
U.S.  would  Involve  the  restoration  of  Western 
confidence  and  resolve,  reconstituting  deter- 
rence, basing  negotiation  flmnly  on  the  prin- 
ciples ol  reciprocal  concession  and  luilm- 
paired  sectirity,  and  bargaining  accordingly. 

I  share  Professor  Nutter's  belief  that 
detente  has  lulled  this  Nation  into  a 
state  of  complacency  about  the  lUtimate 
intentions  of  the  Soviets.  This  relaxation 
mode  in  our  foreign  policy  does  not  serve 
the  best  long-range  interests  of  the 
United  States.  Some  serious  reevaluation 
needs  to  be  conducted,  and  Congress 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  make 
recommendations  and  express  concerns 
about  the  direction  of  United  States- 
U.S.S.R.  relations  without  being  ma- 
ligned as  diplomatic  neanderthals  by  the 
State  Department. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  on  the  Soviet  arms  buildup, 
together  with  another  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  February  23  issue  of  the 


Wan  Street  Journal.  11118  article  by  Dr. 
Paul  Mccracken  on  "the  future  of  Ublted 
States-Soviet  trade,"  also  ooacludee  that 
the  military  balance  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviets  exercises  a  great 
Influence  on  the  economic  and  political 
directions  of  the  U.S.SJl.  As  Dr.  Mc- 
cracken points  out — 

A  stronger  U.S.  defense  capabUlty,  which 
makey  political  gains  for  them  harder  going, 
could  strengthen  their  Interest  in  economlo 
relationships. 

I  do  believe  there  is  a  value  of  increas- 
ing the  economic  relationship  that  exists 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union:  however.  I  would  inject  a  con- 
tinuing note  of  caution  against  the  shar- 
ing of  technologies  which  might  conceiv- 
ably be  used  against  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  articles  from  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
are  Included  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  23,   1976] 

Soviet  Arms  Outlat  Mat  Be  Bigger  Slice  or 

Pie  Than  Once  Thought 

(By  John  W.  Finney) 

Washington,  February  23. —  The  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  is  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  has  been  underestimating, 
perhaps  by  more  than  60  percent,  the  share 
of  Soviet  economic  resources  being  devoted 
to  defense. 

In  the  past,  the  C.I.A.  generally  estimated 
that  the  Soviet  Union  devoted  6  to  8  percent 
of  its  total  output  of  goods  and  services  to 
defen.se.  It  now  appeiu^  that  this  estimate 
considerably  understated  the  burden  of 
military  effort  on  the  Soviet  economy,  as  the 
Defense  Department  has  long  contended. 

WhUe  the  C.I^.  Is  still  reviewing  and  re- 
vising its  estimate,  officials  Involved  In  the 
study  said  It  now  appeared  that  the  Intelli- 
gence agency  would  conclude  that  10  to  16 
percent  of  the  Soviet  gross  national  product 
was  going  to  defense. 

In  contrast,  the  United  States  In  recent 
years  has  been  devoting  6.5  to  6  percent  of 
Its  much  larger  gross  national  product  to 
national  defense.  The  Soviet  Union  has  an 
estimated  gross  national  product  of  about 
•900  bUllon,  while  that  of  the  United  States 
comes  to  $1.5  trUIlon. 

RECENT  DATA  IK>XKCTEO 

The  revised,  higher  estimate  now  being 
adopted  within  the  Intelligence  community 
does  not  reflect  any  prevloualy  undetected 
rise  in  Soviet  defense  spending,  according  to 
officials.  Rather,  it  reflects  recent  inteUlgence 
information  about  the  size  and  sophistica- 
tion of  the  Soviet  mUitary  forces,  as  well  as 
changes  In  the  methods  used  within  the 
C.I.A.  for  asaesslng  the  cost  of  the  Soviet 
defense  program. 

At  the  same  time,  defense  officials  sug- 
gested that  the  higher  estimate  provided  a 
deeper  insight  Into  the  high  priority  Soviet 
leaders  were  willing  to  assign  to  defense, 
de!<pite  the  strain  that  it  Imposes  upon  the 
Soviet  economy. 

Over  the  past  decade  or  bo.  the  C.I.A.  has 
developed  two  basic  models  for  analyzing  the 
relative  magnitude  and  trends  of  the  Soviet 
defense  effort. 

One  Is  the  dollar  model  in  which  the  intel- 
ligence analysts  take  aU  the  Soviet  forces, 
weapons  and  research  programs  and  attempt 
to  determine  how  much  a  comparable  pro- 
gram would  cost  the  United  States. 

COSTS  CONVERTED  TO  RimLES 

The  other  Is  the  ruble  model  in  which  the 
estimated  costs  of  the  Soviet  program  are 
converted  into  rubles.  Its  purpose  Is  to  Indi- 
cate how  much  of  a  burden,  in  the  eyes  of 
Soviet  policy  makers,  the  defense  effort  may 
be  imposing  upon  the  Soviet  economy.  From 


this  model  estimates  have  been  derived  as  to 
bow  much  of  the  Soviet  groos  natloiua  prod- 
uct has  been  going  into  defense. 

By  the  dollar  model,  Soviet  defense 
spending  has  been  rising  steadily  for  the  past 
decade  at  a  rate  of  about  3  percent  a  year. 
Defense  spendlngy  by  the  United  States  until 
this  year  has  been  decUning. 

As  a  result,  Soviet  defense  spending,  as 
measured  by  dollar  cost,  has  been  exceed- 
ing that  of  the  United  States  since  1970, 
according  to  the  CJ.A.  estimates.  In  doUar 
cost  terms,  the  C.IJL  has  estimated  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  outspending  the  United 
States  by  about  35  percent  on  defense. 

While  Soviet  defense  spending  has  been 
growing,  the  Soviet  gross  national  product 
has  been  Increasing  at  a  somewhat  faster 
rate.  For  that  neason.  ihe  percentage  of  the 
Soviet  gross  natioiuU  product  going  to  de- 
fense has  remained  relatively  stable  and 
even  declined  slightly,  according  to  past 
C.I.A.  estimates. 

Differences  have  developed  between  the 
C.I.A.  and  the  Defense  Department,  how- 
ever, over  what  share  of  the  Soviet  gross  na- 
tional product  is  allocated  to  defense. 

ESTIMATES  ON   SPENDING 

In  testimony  last  July  before  the  Jotnt 
Congressional  Economic  Committee.  Ueut. 
Oen.  Daniel  O.  Graham,  the  former  director 
of  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  esti- 
mated that  at  least  16  per  cent  of  the  Soviet 
gross  national  product  was  being  spent  on 
defense.  In  an  analysis  supplied  to  the  com- 
mittee in  October,  Andrew  W.  Marshall,  di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Net  Assessment  in  the 
Pentagon,  suggested  that  the  'likely  range" 
was  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

General  Oraham  and  Mr.  Marshall  said 
that  the  methods  used  by  the  C.IJi.  had 
serious  shortcomings  that  tended  to  sub- 
stantially understate  the  cost  of  the  Soviet 
program  as  well  a.s  iu  burden  on  the  Soviet 
economy. 

One  of  the  principal  criticisms  made  by 
Mr.  Marshall  was  that  the  C.IJ^.  practices 
overestimated  the  efficiency  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary production  and  thus  underestimated 
the  amount  of  rubles  being  devoted  to  de- 
fense. 

Mr.  Marshall  also  noted  that  past  C.lJi. 
estimates  had  understated  the  size  of  the 
Soviet  mUitary  and  border  security  forces 
by  about  600,000  persons.  A  recent  reassess- 
ment has  raised  the  estimate  to  4.8  million  to 
5  million  people. 

WhUe  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  In 
1973.  James  H.  Schleslnger  repeatedly  ob- 
jected that  with  15  percent  of  the  nonagri- 
cvature  work  force  In  the  Soviet  Union  em- 
ployed direcUy  or  Indirectly  by  the  Soviet 
Ministry  of  Defense,  It  seemed  Uloglcal  to 
conclude  that  only  6  to  8  percent  of  the  So- 
viet gros  national  product  was  going  to  de- 
fense. 

With  support  from  Mr.  Marsliall,  a  long- 
time academic  colleague,  Mr.  Schleslnger 
continued  to  object  when  he  became  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  By  last  spring,  according 
to  officials,  the  large  CJ.A.  bureaucracy 
agreed  to  review  and  revise  Its  estimates. 

IProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  23.  1976) 
The  Future  or  Unh-ed  States-Soviet  Trade 
(By  PaiU  W.  McCracken) 
Can  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  make  much 
out  of  their  economic  relationships  with  each 
other?  This  may  seem  to  be  a  leading  can- 
didate for  the  era's  most  iU-tlmed  question. 
Detente  Is  having  hard  going,  and  visibility 
about  its  specific  meaning  and  content  is 
blurred  for  most  Americans.  The  USJ3JI. 
seems  politically  to  be  more  on  the  move  than 
at  any  time  In  the  last  decade  or  so.  The 
obvious  answer  to  the  question  would  seem 
to  be,  "No."  It  Is,  however,  more  complex 
than  this. 
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.  That  in  some  ultimate  sense  the  potential 
it  there  for  trafle  aeems  clear  enough.  The 
volume  of  our  trade  with  other  countries  not 
surprisingly  is  heavily  influenced  by  the  size 
of  the  other  economy.  UJ3.  exports  to  Oer- 
many  are  about  IQ  times  those  to  Norway. 
Our  imports  from  .Korea  are  double  those 
from  Malaysia.  While  many  factors  lnfl.uence 
the  volume  of  Inter-country  trade,  the  size  ol 
the  economies  Involed  is  a  key  factor.  Korea's 
gross  national  product  is  double  that  of 
Malaysia.  Norway's  ONP  Is  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  that  for  Germany.  Suppose  that  we 
were  to  have  trade  with  the  XSABSt.  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  their  economy.  What 
would  our  U££.R.  exports  and  Imports  be? 
The  arithmetic,  of  course,  produces  absurd 
figures — something  up  as  high  as  $10  bUllon — 
and  that  country  would  probably  then  be 
our  third  most  Important  trading  partner. 
(Canada  and  Japan  would  still  remain  com- 
fortably In  first  and  second  position.) 

The  actual  figures  have  been  a  bit  below 
this,  and  the  large  shortfall  Itself  suggests 
that  the  realization  of  a  "normal"  volume  of 
trade  with  that  economy  Is  so  far  down  the 
road  as  to  be  irrelevant  to  this  world.  Our 
exports  to  the  U.SJ8JI.  in  1973  did  reach  $1.2 
billion,  about  the  same  as  our  exports  that 
year  to  Korea  or  Taiwan  and  well  below  those 
to  Iran.  In  1974  they  slumped  sharply  to 
about  $600  million,  but  recovered  to  the  $1 
billion  zone  In  1975. 

The  figures  for  imports  ext  even  less  Im- 
pressive. Our  Imports  from  the  U.S.S.R.  have 
been  of  about  the  same  order  of  importance 
/  as  those  from  Angola  or  Peru.  The  UJS.S.R.  as 
a  market  for  exports  or  a  source  of  imports 
has,  in  short,  been  of  petty  cash  fund  pro- 
portions. That  trade  could  drop  out  of  our 
picture  entirely,  aiid  It  would  hardly  he 
missed  In  trade  stattstics. 

CUMBERSOME  PROCEDTTRES 

The  reasons  for  ttils  low  volume  of  trade 
are  far  more  fundamental  than  that  the  two 
coimtrles  have  some  political  rivalries  and 
tensions.  For  oce  thing  state  organised  econ- 
omies tend  to  be  self -sufflclency-m  Inda^ 
iu  their  thinking.  The  ratio  of  external  trade 
to  GNP  for  the  U.S£Ji.  Is  about  half  that 
for  the  U.S.  and  one-third  of  that  for  Japan 
(whose  GNP  is  aboot  two-thirds  of  that  for 
the  U.S.SJt.).  And  there  are  logical  reasons 
for  thinking  that  this  would  be  the  inevi- 
table result.  Oovernmeht-managed  economies 
tend  to  have  arthiltlc.  heavy-htiaded,  and 
cumbersome  decision -making  procedures. 
Once  a  five-year  plan's  pattern  of  production 
is  battled  out  and  set,  it  is  hot  readily  and 
quickly  changed  in  q;>lte  of  the  aniiual  ad- 
jiistment  process.  Taking  advantage  of  better 
or  cheaper  products  through  imports,  whose 
only  requirement  is  performance  In  a  com- 
petitive market,  has  no  meai.ing  In  a  state- 
organized  economy.  Moreover,  the  probing 
and  testing  of  markets,  either  foreign  or  do- 
mestic, with  new  and  better  products  and 
services  are  much  more  apt  to  be  stifled  If 
trying  out  the  product  requires  an  affirma- 
tive answer  from  a  bureaucratic  process  than 
if  the  requirement  is  the  ability  to  out-com- 
pete in  open  markets.  This  makes  It  difficult 
for  state -organized  economies  to  bring  to 
their  export  markets  the  rich  diversity  of  ad- 
vanced products  which  can  be  attractive  to 
the  increa-singly  affluent  consurbers  in  the 
liberal,  market-organized  economies. 

Moreover,  state-organized  economies  tend 
to  think  bilaterally.  If  the  U.S.  sells  to  the 
U.S.S.R.,  what  wUl  the  U.S.  buy  from  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  balance  out?  In  part,  tills  may 
reflect  the  heavy  primacy  of  political  con- 
siderations. In  part,  it  may  reflec|  the  habits 
of  thtaklng  of  those  who  have  never  thought 
in  terms  of  or  underatood  the  concept  of 
market.  Thtis  the  more' sophisticated  multi- 
lateral tradliig  systtaas  of  liberal  mM-ket-or- 
ganlzed  economies  is  'often  not  really  eom- 
prehebded'.  It  is,  therefore,  fro  surpriM  that 
our  Imports  from  the  U.S.SJl.  tend  to  trail 


our  exports  to  th^n,  and  this  zeflects  more 
fundamental  oiattMs  than  a  bad  harvest.  By 
the  time  a  bilateral  ileal  wltii  such  aa  eoon- 
omy,  worth  a  few  mUllou  doUant,  can  te 
baigained  out.  trade  will  have  occurred 
among  liberal,  market-organized  economies 
worth  a  few  billion  dollars. 

In  a  remarkably  perceptive  paper  delivered 
to  the  American  Economic  Association  three 
decades  ago  Jacob  Viner  warned  that  the  ad- 
vent of  state-managed  economies  would  have 
undesirable  consequences  for  International 
economic  relations  "with  a  certain  degree  of 
inevitability."  He  cited  among  others  three 
major  reasons.  A  political  element  tends  to 
b©  Injected  Into  International  economic 
transactions.  International  business  disputes 
tend  to  become  Inter-governmental  frictions, 
thereby  leaving  the  domain  of  orderly  Judi- 
cial resolution.  And  trade  is  converted  from 
a  predominantly  competitive  to  a  predcwnl- 
nantly  monopolistic  basis. 

While  Vlner's  first  two  points  may  be  of 
more  Olympian  significance,  the  latter  Is 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  of  anyone  travel- 
ing In  the  U5.SJI.  The  treatment  of  the  in- 
dividual as  a  customer  and  the  quality  of 
service  this  individual  gets  la  tmbellevably 
bad.  The  ordinary  customer  spends  his  in- 
come, and  a  great  deal  of  time,  in  a  shop- 
ping environment  about  as  exciting  as  a 
Ctirlstmas  line  at  the  post  office  or  the  pur- 
chase of  license  plates  here  on  the  last  le- 
gal day.  Tet  this  Is  no  mystery.  In  both 
cases  tile  customer  is  dealing  with  a  mo- 
nopoly, and  monopolies  tend  to  act  like  mo- 
nopolies—only for  government  monopolies 
more  so!  The  vendor  Is  under  no  competi- 
tive pressure  to  shape  up  or  close  up.  What- 
ever the  problems  this  may  pose  at  home, 
and  people  are  patient  to  a  degree  that 
amazes  one  from  a  liberal  economy  where 
there  Is  considerable  solicitude  for  the  cus- 
tomer, this  all  Is  not  an  economic  environ- 
ment that  produces  standards  of  quality  and 
creativity  such  that  products  can  make  head- 
way in  International  markets. 

In  spite  of  ail  this  there  are  some  things 
Americans  need  to  keep  in  mind.  For  one 
thing  the  seemingly  obsessive  Inward-Iook- 
Ingness  so  exasperating  to  outsiders  has  some 
roots  In  history.  Russia  has  been  the  casualty 
of  repeated  invasions — the  Tartars,  Napolean, 
Hitler.  And  in  World  War  n  Russian  casual- 
ties did  exceed  20  million,  or  about  12%  of 
the  population.  That  a  people  with  this  his- 
tory would  have  considerable  suspicion  of 
the  outside  world  seems  understandable 
enough. 

Moreover,  those  "over  there"  who  survey 
the  American  literary  wasteland  for  dues  as 
to  what  our  society  Is  all  about  receive  con- 
siderable support  for  the  view  that  ours  is 
an  economy  whose  beneficiaries  are  the  rich 
and  whose  casualties  ^re  common  people — 
though  ttie  evidence  is  quite  clear  the  liberal, 
market-organized  economies  have  far  out- 
stripped Btate-organlzed  systems  in  lifting 
material  levels  of  living  of  people.  We  per- 
haps have  the  advantage  of  a  first-hand 
knowledge  which  suggests  that  this  waste- 
land and  the  reality  bear  remarkably  little 
relationship  with  each  other,  but  confusion 
about  these  matters  ^  pervasive  even  here  at 
home. 

A  MISHANDLED  ISSUE 

We  handled  the  moet-favored-nation  Issue 
badly  by  ourselves  over-reaching.  The  issue 
was  not  whether  as  we  see  the  matter  the 
world  would  be  a  better  place  if  any  Soviet 
citizen  were  free  to  emigrate.  The  point  is 
quite  simply  that  this  Is  a  dacUion  which 
any  government  wiU  reserve  to  Itself,  Just 
as  we  do  also.  While  the  quantitative  sig- 
nificance of  MFN  Is  probably  not  all  that 
great,  it  Is  a  bone  In  the  throat  of  relation- 
ebtps  and  we  put  It  there. 

The  ttaost  Important  ptrfnt,  however.  Is  that 
the  tyBB.R.  economj^;  like  Mt.  Everest,  Is 
there.  Its  ONP  Is  66% '^or  so  otoim.  It  1^  the 


wwld's  secondrlargest  eooaonj.  It  to  pravld- 
Ing  more  foods  and  mttIoh  fen 
terlal  Ufvels  of  living  «»  1to» 
thougb  Om  pao«  to  Mow  waA'H»i\ 
an  tmattractlve 
smartly  dressed  Uian  a  Urn  yaan  ■«».  Can 
are  man  nuntenras  aiMl  oC  bettar  qoaa^. 
Heeltantiy  and  perlu4«  ttratlcally  tts  eco- 
nomic relationsl^ps  with  the  liberal,  market- 
organized  economies  are  going  to  enlarge. 

The  record  of  refusing  to  devtiop  economic 
relationships  with  a  country  In  otAvt  to  limit 
its  pace  of  development  la  not  an  encour- 
aging one.  TtiB  usual  result  Is  that  other 
economies  get  the  markets  or  an  even  more 
dangeroiis  self-sufficiency  will  be  developed. 
Though  the  UJS.  economy  Is  vasUy  larger 
than  that  of  West  Germany  or  Japan.  Ger- 
many's trade  with  the  U.S.SJi.  exceeds  ours 
and  Japan-U.S.S.R.  trade  is  about  equal  to 
ours. 

We  must,  of  course,  be  hard-nosed  about 
our  own  self-intM^sts,  as  they  will  fuUy  be 
regarding  theirs.  Trade,  for  exanq>le,  is  one 
thing,  but  sale  of  technology  in  the  sense 
of  successful  application  to  basic  scientific 
knowledge  is  another,  and  here  a  tough  U.S. 
stance  is  In  order.  Indeed,  It  Is  precisely  this 
technological  and  product  development  that 
liberal,  market-organized  economies  do  well, 
and  state -organized  systems  do  poorly.  There 
are  stUl  profitable  export  markets  here,  how- 
ever. If  our  American  firms  win  show  some 
innovatlveness  about  going  after  it. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  combination  of 
demand  for  better  menus  In  the  U££Jl., 
the  low  productivity  of  their  capital  and 
labor  Inputs  Into  agriculture,  and  uncertain 
climate  conditions  will  produce  a  growing 
through  erratic  Russian  demand  for  food 
Imports.  Here  a  longer-run  basic  trade  re- 
lationship is  possible  between  the  U.S.  and 
the  U3.SJt.  on  a  regularized  basis  so  that 
grain  is  stockpiled  there  in  good  years.  In 
that  way  the  episodic  heavy  U.S.S.R.  pui- 
chases  that  have  maximized  both  political 
problems  and  market  strains  could  be  re- 
duced. 

two  qualities  needed 

Down  the  ixiad  there  may  even  be  grow- 
ing opportunities  for  "Joint  ventures"  to 
develop  the  retiources  of  the  TJMBJBL.'b  Great 
East,  a  vast  sparsely  populated  land  remi- 
niscent of  our  Great  West.  Russian  capital 
and  management  must  be  8Uiq>lemented  if 
these  reeouTces  are  to  be  developed  vigorously 
and  this  is  increasingly  recognised  there. 
The  patience  of  Job  and  the  wisdom  of  genius 
will  seem  to  be  required,  but  the  opportuni- 
ties may  be  substantial.  The  odXj  question 
is  whether  we  deal  ourselyes  out  overUy  or 
by  default. 

There  can  be  mutually  beneficial  economic 
relationships  even  between  political  rivals. 
Indeed,  renewed  concern  for  our  national  de- 
fense, capability  to  Improve  our  International 
political  effectiveness  and  broadened  eco- 
nomic relationshipe  may  have  a  certain 
complementarity.  With  our  weakened  de- 
fense posture  we  have  given  the  VB&JEt.  the 
opportunity  to  score  p<Mtical  gains,  and 
political  gains  are  more  Important  to  them 
than  economic  progress  (regardless  of  what 
the  catechism  may  say).  A  staY>nger  U.S. 
defense  capability,  which  makes  political 
gains  fM"  them  harder  going  could  strengthen 
their  intere6t  in  economic  relationsh^M.  "nils 
Is  all  far  from  a  strategy  for  US.-U.S.SJl. 
relationships.  But  then  neither  were  the 
blueprints  for  an  automotHle  drawn  the  day 
the  wheel  was  invented. 


impressive  bicentennial 
ceu:bratkm» 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tentpore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tb*  HMue,  the  genUe- 
man  from  Pehnsylvanta  (Mii  KoomT) 

1^  recdgriteed  for  10  nilnutes.  '' 
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Mr.  ROONEY.  llr.  ^^eaker,  on 
Washington's  Birthday,  the  CSuirch  of 
the  ImtTulate  CoDoeption  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Ooknnbia  held  an  impressire 
Bicentennial  celebration.  One  of  the 
highlights  of  this  patriotic  celebration 
was  the  talk  by  the  Reverend  John 
Harper,  rector  of  St.  John's  Episcopal 
Church,  Lafayette  Square,  the  historic 
church  called  the  Church  of  the  Presi- 
dents. Dr.  Harper  demonstrated  the 
spirit  of  loyalty  to  tiie  ideals  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  which  unites  mon- 
bers  of  every  religious  faith.  Dr.  Harper 
is  one  of  the  most  articulate  of  the  reli- 
gious leaders  of  the  District  and  is  noted 
for  his  sermons.  He  is  a  pioneer  along 
v/ith  my  own  pastor,  Msgr.  Joshua  J. 
Mundell  of  Immaculate  Conception  who 
presided  at  the  Bicentennial  celebra- 
tion, in  developing  ecumenical  programs 
such  as  the  Bicentennial  one.  Earlier 
in  the  day,  the  Reverend  Harper  had 
given  a  sermon  at  St.  John's  at  a  serv- 
ice attended  by  Piesident  Pord,  In 
which  he  spoke  of  the  Importance  of 
George  Washington  ir.  our  history  and 
what  the  meaning  of  his  life  should  be 
for  us  in  this  Bicentennial  Year.  I  found 
Dr.  Harper's  comments  thoughtful  and 
inspiriiig  and  would  like  to  share  them 
with  my  colleagues : 

HxKOEs  Who  Imspikx  Vs 
A  sermon  pnacbed  %t  St.  John's  Church, 
Lafayette  Square,  Washington,  D.C.,  by 
the  Rector,  the  Beverend  John  C.  Harper. 
O.D.,  on  the  Serenth  Sunday  after  th» 
Epiphany.  February  22. 1976. 
1 
Long  ago  a  prophet  In  Israel.  Isaiah,  cau- 
tioned about  belnig  so  caught  up  in  the  past 
that  one  could  not  read  the  signs  of  the 
times.  "Cease  to  dwell  on  days  gone  by," 
he  said,  "and  to  brood  over  past  history." 
DweUlng  on  the  past  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  {yresent  Is  focriishness,  just  as  It  Is  futUe 
to  brood  orer  what  has  already  been.  But 
Isaiah  recognized  that  breaking  In  upon 
men  was  something  new — "Here  and  now 
I  wm  do  a  new  thing,"  he  wrote;  "this  mo- 
ment it  will  break  from  the  bud.  Can  you 
not  percelre  It." 

The  bud  has  been  nurtured  by  the  past, 
and  from  our  past  a  new  Aznerlcau  may  arise. 
Prom  our  heroes  a  new  nation  emerges 
among  those  who  have  the  heart  and  the 
courage  to  make  it  happen.  We  honor  the 
past  and  our  heroes,  but  we  do  not  let  them 
become  the  sole  reason  for  our  existence; 
we  are  grateful  for  the  two  hundred  years 
of  American  htotory,  for  what  has  been  good 
in  It  and  regretful  for  Its  fall\u«8.  But  we 
rHow  neither  the  past  glories  or  the  faUures, 
neither  the  men  and  women  who  made  this 
nation  of  out»  what  it  Is,  to  keep  us  from  our 
own  part  today  In  forging  a  new  tomorrow, 
n 
For  some  reason  America  hae  few  authen- 
tic heroes,  and  alttvough  Oeorge  Washing- 
ton is  certainly  one  of  them  be  lacks  some 
of  the  appeal  of  an  Abraham  Lincoln  or  a 
Lindbergh  or  John  Olenn.  He  has  suffered 
m  part  because  of  distance  but  more  prob- 
ably for  the  man  himself  and  the  trnpoostble 
legends  that  have  grown  up  around  his  life. 
While  Lincoln,  for  instance,  was  a  major  na- 
tional figure  for  only  seven  years  (from  the 
Douglas  dabates  to  hU  assassination) .  Wash- 
ington  who  llwd  eleren  yean  longer  was  for 
twenty-four  yeara  the  moot  conspicuous  and 
inflaeoMal  hmi  la  AsMrlea. 
He  McMi.  mt^hk^in^ 

write*,  "wltiun  tlM  mUide  of  i 

as  an  active  fore*.  Be  Is  a  multitude  ot  Uv- 


Ing  ghoBts,  each  8hi4>ed  leas  by  eighteenth - 
century  reality  than  by  the  structure  of  the 
InillTldual  brain  In  which  he  dwells  .  .  . 
Washington  Is  for  private  reasons  sought  out 
or  avoided,  loved  or  admired,  hated  or  de- 
spised." 

He  was  a  fallible  human  being,  not  a 
statue  of  marble;  he  poesessed  great  power 
which  he  used  gently  and  self-effaclngly;  he 
was  an  exemplary  leader  of  men,  and  yet  It 
is  fair  to  say  that  no  public  American  figure 
has  been  more  misunderstood  than  Oeorge 
Washington,  the  founder  of  our  cotmtry  and 
one  of  the  truly  authentic  heroes  of  these 
United  States. 

That  Is  perhaps  the  way  It  is  with  real 
heroes.  Their  Uvea — their  personalities,  mo- 
tives, words  and  deeds — have  often  been  mis- 
understood by  their  contemp>orarles  and  by 
those  who  come  afterwards.  Certaiioly  It  was 
true  of  Jesus,  for  the  record  of  the  four 
Gospels  not  to  mention  that  of  two  tho\isand 
years  of  history  provide  evidence  of  how  a 
great,  personality  can  be  neglected  at  times 
In  Ofvor  of  imagined  and  legendary  accounts 
abrfut  him.  Like  the  spiritual  founder  of 
Christianity,  the  founder  of  our  country  was 
someone  who  was  often  ridiculed  by  those 
who  Yatw  him.  His  personality  has  over  the 
years  ^receded  into  the  mists  of  history, 
much  as  the  loving,  living  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
has  sometimes  been  lost  In  the  unthinking 
veneration  that  has  been  built  around  him. 

"Wa.shington'8  character,"  Flexner  writes, 
"comprl.sed  that  pull  of  opposltes  which  give 
color  and  depth."  There,  It  seems  to  me,  lies 
his  primary  qualification  for  being  a  great 
American  hero,  someone  who  by  the  variety 
of  his  life  and  the  depth  of  his  personality 
commands  our  attention. 

"His  heart  was  warm;  his  emotions  fierce; 
his  gentleness  both  deep  and  the  result  of 
control;  his  prudence  due  as  much  to  self- 
education  as  to  temperament;  his  Intentions 
(although  he  sometimes  slipped)  altruistic; 
his  force  tremendous;  his  feelings  oversensi- 
tive; his  charm  usually  overwhelming.  His 
motions  were  graceful  although  he  had  the 
physical  strength  of  a  giant.  Conscious  of  an 
Inadequate  education,  he  was  always  slow  of 
speech,  seeking  the  right  word.  If  he  became 
sometimes  self-righteous,  he  was  always  self- 
demanding.  Although  he  was  an  aristocrat  by 
temperament  and  achievement,  his  kindness 
knew  no  class  or  economic  bounds." 

I  suggest  to  you  this  morning  that  In 
Oeorge  Washington  we  see  two  authentic 
marks  of  true  heroism.  One  Is  a  character 
which  has  color  and  depth  to  it,  character 
which  however  It  may  be  sometimes  pulled  In 
opposite  directions  nevertheless  posseaeee  real 
flavor  and  Is  never  tasteless  or  dull.  It  Is 
character  which  shows  Itself  to  others,  which 
Is  not  afraid  to  be  Itself  rather  than  hide 
behind  some  mask  In  order  to  win  popular 
acclaim.  Our  would-be  heroes  of  the  present, 
no  less  than  those  of  the  past,  do  well  to 
learn  the  simplicity  of  honesty  In  front  of 
those  vaster  audiences  who  look  for  the  real 
person  beneath  the  make-up  of  some  sug- 
gested manner  of  man. 

A  hero.  In  short.  Is  completely  himself  and 
not  the  product  of  BOtne  advisor  <»  popu- 
larity poll,  and  when  the  self  Is.  like  George 
Washington,  richly  complex  and  varied,  pos- 
sessing faults  and  weaknesses  as  weU  as  ob- 
vious qualities  of  strength,  we  have  good 
reason  to  admire  them  and  to  praise  with 
gratitude  the  i>er8on  before  us. 

The  second  mark  likewise  is  that  of  open- 
ness, only  here  the  quality  Is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  the  first.  If  the  first  concerns 
the  person's  own  ideas  about  himself — his 
willingness  to  be  himself,  warts  and  all — 
th*  second  concema  his  attitude  towards 
othw  people.  Waahlngton's  kinrtweoi.  we  are 
told,  knew  no  class  or  eoooomlc  bounds  in 
apif  at  the  fact  that  by  tMaperament  and 
acmeveoMnt  he  waa  every  Inch  an  aristocrat. 

Aristocrats  are  pec^le  who  are  so  secure 
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in  their  own  estimation  of  themselTes.  of 
their  defeats  and  their  vlctarles,  that  they 
can  afford  to  share  themselves  with  other 
people.  They  aren't  afraid  of  ginng  to  otbets 

whatever  It  Is  others  need  from  them ^thelr 

friendship,  their  concern,  their  love.  Kind- 
ness to  others  Isn't  limited  only  to  those  who 
do  us  good  or  those  with  whom  we  believe 
we  need  to  Ts-ln  favor  or  esteem.  Kindness 
that  Is  bom  of  aristocracy  comes  from  the 
very  simple  belief  that  such  feeling  lies  at 
the  heart  of  the  good  life  Itself. 

We  have  seen  during  the  past  few  years  a 
national  attitude  that  U  suspicious  of  such 
people,  of  those  whose  lives  are  deep  and  com- 
plex and  of  those  who  are  basically  kind  de- 
cent people  without  any  special  pretense  to 
them.  "A  wave  of  national  self-abasement" 
writes  one  commentator,  "has  viewed  every- 
thing  that  had  seemed  noble  In  our  history 
as  suspect,  hypocritical,  provably  evil."  What 
has  been  true  of  our  attitude  to  our  past 
has  certainly  been  demonstrated  within  the 
past  two  years  or  so  of  our  present.  Yet  in 
this  Bicentennial  year  we  seem  to  be  reach- 
ing out  to  find  aspects  of  our  civilization, 
of  our  past  and  of  our  future  as  well,  of  which 
we  can  be  proud. 

In  1976  we  can  give  thanks  for  heroes  who 
have  brought  us  to  thU  day.  for  Oeorge 
Washington,  called  "the  Indispensable  man" 
precisely  because  hU  quaUUes  of  leadership 
and  the  personality  that  made  those  quali- 
ties come  alive  In  the  dark  days  of  the 
eighteenth  century  remain  now  a  part  of 
what  we  are.  Washington  merges  today  as 
one  of  history's  great  people,  for  unlike  some 
men  after  him,  he  saw  his  first  responsibility 
to  his  country,  and  the  covmtry  for  him  was 
people.  It  was  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  that  he  devoted  his  life,  not  to  self- 
aggrandizement  nor  to  getting  as  much  as  he 
could  nor  enjoying  the  honors  men  heaped 
upon  him.  Rather,  he  described  himself  "as 
a  man  who  always  walked  on  a  straight  line 
and  endeavored  as  far  as  human  frailties  and 
perhaps  strong  passions  would  enable  htm, 
to  discharge  the  relative  duties  to  his  Mak«' 
and  fellow  men  without  seeking  any  Indirect 
or  left-handed  attempts  to  acquire  popular- 
IB 

Visit  today  that  small  vault  on  the  hillside 
Just  below  Mount  Vernon,  and  you  will  see 
In  the  simplicity  of  Washington's  final  rest- 
ing place  the  symbols  of  a  man  who  was 
both  stralght-forwardly  honest  and  also  con- 
siderate of  others.  That  famous  summary  of 
Washington  spoken  at  the  request  of  Con- 
gress by  Henry  Lee  two  days  after  the  Presi- 
dent died  rings  In  our  ears:  "First  In  war, 
first  In  peace,  first  In  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen." 

The  third  of  Lee's  contentions — "first  In 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen" — ^has  been 
blurred  over  the  years,  simply  because  we 
have  forgotten  Washington  the  man  and  al- 
lowed the  legends  and  myths  to  hide  him 
from  us.  Today  as  we  see  In  his  burial  place 
greatness  without  ostentation  and  the  re- 
minder of  one  who  denied  the  temptations  of 
power  as  few  other  men  In  history,  prefer- 
ring not  awe  or  obedience  but  love,  we  are 
reminded  of  what  "iftifoff  greatness,  of  what 
makes  a  genuine  hero  to  whom  we  can  still 
look  for  InsplraUon  and  indeed  for  hope  In 
our  present  world. 

Those  two  quail  Ues  ascribed  to  Washing- 
ton are  Important  for  us  now  to  remember 
as  we  move  Into  a  new  era:  the  depth  and 
color  of  personality  and  the  UnHnfMUi  which 
does  not  permit  pride  of  place  or  personal 
ambition  to  keep  us  from  sharing  what  we 
have  with  our  fellow  Americana. 

Do  not,  laalab  aays.  dwell  solely  on  days 
gone  by  nor  brood  neurotically  ovtf  past  his- 
tory. Instead,  alive  to  what  has  gone  before 
and  grateful  to  what  we  learn  from  departed 
heroes.  let  us  reeolve  to  create  In  ourselvw 
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"a  new  thing"  so  that  the  year  Into  whleb 
we  move  may  be  ftlled  with  that  qualt^  of 
life  whleh  was  embodied  by  the  Voonder  of 
our  faith.  In  the  example  of  Jesus  cauist 
we  now  may  enter  a  new  era  In  which  per- 
sonal depth  and  personal  kindness  win  be 
perceived  as  the  identifying  marks  of  those 
•f  us  who  call  ourselves  Christians. 


KOSCIUSZKO  HOMESITE 
DEDICATED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tiie  House,  the  genUe- 
•  man  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostehxowski) 
Is  recognized  for  S  minutes. 

Mr.  R08TENK0WSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  both  proud  and  h(4>py  to  announce 
tbat  the  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  National 
Memorial  Homeslte  was  dedicated  in 
Philadelphia  on  February  4.  Ihe  cere- 
mony maridng  the  dedication  was  an 
extremely  impressive  one  vrtiere  both 
Senator  Hbhit  M.  Jackson  and  John 
Cardinal  Krol  made  major  addresses. 

The  oontrlbuCions  by  the  Polish  hero 
Kosciuszko  to  the  American  Revolution 
are  widely  recognized  and  valued.  He  is 
remembered  as  the  "Father  of  the  Amer- 
kan  ArtUlery."  He  was  a  skilled  mili- 
tary engineer  whose  fortifications  at 
Saratoga  and  West  Point  had  eonikler- 
able  influence  on  the  American  success  in 
the  battlefield. 

The  Phlladdphia  home  of  Kosciaszko 
was  ac<niired  and  renovated  Iv  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Piszek.  the  president  and  founder 
of  the  Copernicus  Society  of  America. 
The  Copernicus  Society,  estatdlshed  In 
1972.  is  dedicated  to  the  expaaikm  of 
cultural  and  educational  aehievemmts 
of  mankind.  During  the  ccvemontes  Ifr. 
Piszek  turned  over  Uie  deeds  to  the 
liouse  and  an  adjoining  structure  to  the 
National  Parte  Service,  whkdi  will  main- 
tain the  edifice  In  perpetuity. 

The  house  was  reconstructed  with  the 
help  of  Federal  funds  authorized  by  leg- 
islation of  which  I  was  a  oosponsor.  It  is 
1  of  the  10  major  constructton  or  reno- 
vati<Hi  projects  added  to  the  lodepend- 
«nee  National  Hlst4»1cal  Park  for  the  Bl- 
eentemilal. 

We  an  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Bd 
Piszek  and  to  the  Copernicus  Society  ttu 
fheir  extraordinary  efforts  wlileh  ha^ 
underscored  an  important  iMurt  of  oar 
American  history  in  this  our  Scenten- 
nial  Year.  Bd  Piszek  is  in  his  own  way 
Just  as  much  of  a  patriot  as  Kosciuszko 
himself. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  at  this  time 
to  include  an  editorial  from  the  Plilla- 
delphia  Inquirer  dated  Fd>ruary  5. 1976. 
Ihe  editorial  hlshUghts  the  Impressive 
dedication  ceremony  and  the  personal 
contributions  of  tCr.  PisaA: 

A  POUSB-AlCSaiCAH  HBOTilCE 

with  impressively  impropriate  eeremony, 
the  splendidly  restored  ISth  Osntory  hooae 
at  the  northwest  earner  of  8d  and  Plae 
Streets  was  turned  over  to  the  National  Park 
Service  yesterday  by  Edward  J.  FlaMk.  It  and 
its  hnmedlate  neighbor  to  the  north,  which 
will  operate  as  one  memorial,  are  a  welcome 
ftnd  attracUve  addltton  to  PtalladelphU'S 
Revolotlonary  period  Iktritage. 

The  house's  historto  sIgnlHcanee  dertves 
from  the  faet  that  for  a  finr  months  In  n*7 
sn<  17M.  lliaddeas  Koeeiwnto  boided 
there.  It  has  been  righUy  noted  that  that  Is 


a  rather  tenuous  eonneotion.  But  Oen.  Kos- 
elunko's  ooanectkm  to  the  Ametkan  Bevoln- 
tton  was  far  tnm  tmuousk  Be  was  a  dtotln- 
goiahed  mlUtary  engineer  who  threw  his  lot 
with  the  oblonles.  and  did  great  servloe— in- 
cluding designing  the  defenses  at  West  Point 
and  making  a  decisive  contribution  to  the 
revolutionary  victory  at  Saratoga. 

Oen.  Kosciuszko.  bom  230  years  ago  yester- 
day, was  a  Pole,  one  of  millions  who  have 
contributed  their  strength,  their  imagination, 
their  hard  woik:  and  their  XOooA  to  America. 
Mr.  Pirsaek,  one  of  the  country's  meet  out- 
4x>kenly  proud  Polish-Americans,  deserves 
warm  gratitude  for  his  contribution  of  the 
two  houses,  and  for  his  tireless  efforts  to 
bring  the  shrine  to  reality. 


4.  Vsli  Is  hoM  S 

rm*MMsa« 
te  as  k  •■•»  . . 

««wl^  ■OTVWBEMV1 

stalssaaSapMitati 

tm  mkxmt,  to  support  ttwt 

5.  oJS:      ■ 


<Occapa»t 1). 
(Occvpant  2). 


If  you  have  other  su^estions  on  ways  the 
United  States  Congress  might  deal  with  this 
issue  and  other  matters  >  relating  to  Puerto 
Bloo,  please  advise  me. 

It  would  be  helpful  to  me  in  ascertaining 
the  sentiments  of  my  oonstitnentB  to  know 
whether  those  writing  to  noe  are  of  Puerto 
Rican  descent  either  by  birth  or  ancestry. 
Therefore,  I  am  providing  additional  boxes 
to  indicate  that  Information.  There  may  be 
some  who  feel  that  soch  Infonnatkm  is  not 
necessary  and  don't  want  to  provide  it.  If  you 
feel  tliat  way,  please  sim|dy  <meek  the  box 
below  indicating  tbat  you  "prefer  not  to  give 
ideutiac&tlon."  My  interest  te  in  knowing  if 
Uxere  is  a  significant  statistical  difference  in 
opinion  between  those  who  have  a  oultiu-al 
identification  with  Puerto  Rico  aztd  tbo»e 
who  do  not.  We  are  all  Americans  and  in  a 
pluralistic  society,  we  are  entitled  to  different 
feeUngs  on  different  subjects. 

Please  check  one : 

O  Puerto  Rican  birth. 

D  non-Puerto  Rican. 

n  Puerto  Rican  heritage  (if  not  birth) . 

a  Prefer  not  to  give  Identification. 


CORI^KniNO  INBQUTnEE<  IN  THE 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  SYSTEM 


WHAT  IS  BEST  FOR  PUERTO  RICO? 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
poiiA  In  the  ItecoRs  and  to  include  ex- 
ti^aneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress 
now  has  before  it  legislation  to  approve 
the  pn^Msed  Compact  of  Permanent 
Xnilon  Betwera  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
United  States.  This  compact  has  lieen 
drawn  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Advisory  Group  on 
Puerto  Rico  whose  meml>ers  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rloo. 
The  compact  proposes  to  strengthen  the 
ties  of  Puerto  Rico  with  the  mainland 
and  clarify  and  expand  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Commonwealth  Government.  It 
would  give  the  island  the  ofBcial  name  of 
the  Ffeee  Associated  State  of  Puerto  Rico. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  controversy 
coneemlng  the  pnqxisal.  I  would  like  to 

have  the  benefit  of  my  constituents'  <Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
fllrtntmn  on  whether  I  should  support  or  mission  to  extend  his  remarits  at  this 
(VPOse  provisions  of  that  compact.  The  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
eadeet  way  for  me  to  do  that  Is  to  set  traneous  matter.) 
forth  major  provlskms  ^^lich  appear  in  Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
the  agreement  and  ask  people  to  vote  to  express  my  concern  about  the  finan- 
-y«s"or"no."  cial  integrity  of  the  social  security  sys- 

1^  questions  to  o(Histituents  follow:         tern.   While  projections  differ  on  the 

STACE  iS  «0V,O£O  FOR  RESPONSE  BY  2  ,HO,V,.MiALS     SSS^li^^JS,?  '^^^^^'V^^S 

m  EACH  HousEHOio.  PRov.s.o«  OF  THE  COMPACT  SSSeSSlS5Si^1«5Se^  the 

—  funding  mechanism.  It  cannot  be  denied 

that  viewed  as  a  proportion  of  total  eam- 

1           2  higs  the  relative  burden  of  the  payroll 

— tax  Is  heavier  on  the  lower  salaried 

1.  EipsM  Puerto  Rico's  seir-goMmini  Y«  Ne  Y«s  No  woriEcr.  TO  deal  With  the  projected  sbort- 

.  ->y«^....    ..  ■■  .„     ...  -«  ^   v^  ^  fall,  the  Pr«ident  has  made  several  pro- 

^SNLtowSSaSUjTSTuS  *«  '^   '•»  "^  posals.  chief  among  ttiem  an  Increase  hi 

vximotmtninn.  the  tax  rate  for  old  age.  survivogs.  and 

^S?itiir*^CTmmT*t!!niS^  ***  "*   ***  "^  disaWBty  hisuranoe.  OASDI.  of  0.3  per- 

wwwos  iiMrket,  and  commkn)  cent  each  for  employers  and  employees. 

«.«S7at.R«to.st.««hih.*s   Y.S    NO    V«    NO       ^SS^^^^^^^^'f^'^  ^^  ^ 

RriawMM  waio  lows  ted  snepo*  lond.  this  proposal  would  only  compound 

t  JSi^SSi^l'SSLSj^i^  v«  lu   V     -      the  hiequity  of  the  system. 

nSriBsw  <H  iffrtSt*  T  *•*  "^   ^^  "•         Hopefully,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

«.  Che  Pssrte  «k»  Flltmbw  hi  the  Y«s  No  Yes  No      Means  wHl  handle  the  short-  and  kmg- 

Nsne^if  tapvuMUUm  sad  i  range  problems  as  part  of  a  single  inte- 

7.  Aas«PiNHoRk»toi«$tiidimiiifn-  Yos  Ne   Vet  No      grated  package.  As  I  understand  the 

mmaPlmtSSSSS&iir'  problons,  the  May  1975  r^Mrt  of  the 

1  TMsrfw  to  faofto  Mce  •■  toed  is  Yti  Ne  Y«  Ne  trustees  of  the  social  security  trust  fund 
rewto  wte  -'y,,>>,**y"g*;'  forecast  a  rapid  decline  of  OASDI  funds 
SrSs  ^IStoit  Sto£"tor  pImc  which  threaten  to  deplete  flie  res*rves  in 
the  early  el«hties  due  to  the  combination 

i.-¥i^  ti,  tbo  Ad^tac  Advisor *LJ«*|*1.5?**!?°'  ^^^^  triggojd  laige 

cieep's  comMmNsM)  Com-  eost-of-Bvfaig  increases  In  bCMCfllS  dur- 

Sffona"*"**""  *  ••*  '^  Ing  eonditlons  ot  km-wage  growth  and 

2.  Veto  for  Mmpieto  MtioiMt  la- liigh  unenQiloyBMBt  Whfle  Om  tvoBtees 

3.  VrtWsSrt^tW  rSito f» Jn  ***!J""^?**  ^  *^^ "»*^ P~- 

Rice.  Jectlons,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
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and  others  have  reported  another  range 
of  forecasts.  All  foresee  future  actuarial 
problems  for  the  long-nin  based  on 
demographics  that  indicate  a  propor- 
tionately larger  number  of  beneficiaries 
will  be  supported  by  fewer  workers. 

A  correction  of  the  regressive  nature  of 
the  social  security  tax  should  be  a  major 
factor  in  any  long-rim  financing  solution. 
I  propose  that  this  tax  be  restructured  to 
operate  like  the  Federal  income  tax. 
with  a  progressive  but  lower  tax  rate  and 
broaden  sources  of  taxable  income.  The 
revenues  from  this  tax  would  be  segre- 
gated strictly  for  use  by  the  social  secu- 
rity trust  fund.  Pending  such  a  change 
I  would  favor  the  approach  of  Congress- 
man James  Burke,  in  H.R.  33,  which 
would  roll  back  the  payroll  tax  and  uti- 
lize general  revenues  for  one-third  of 
social  security  financing. 

Several  Justifications  exist  for  more 
broadly  based  financing  for  social  secu- 
rity. One  important  reason  would  be  the 
reduction  of  taxes  for  lower  income 
families,  many  of  whom  pay  more  for 
social  security  than  income  taxes. 
Former  head  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. Robert  M.  Ball,  argues  for 
general  revenue  payments  to  restore 
confidence  in  the  social  security  program 
should  demographic  changes  cause  long- 
term  deficit.  He  elaborated  on  this  in  a 
National  Journal  article.  February  14, 
1976: 

The  general  revenue  contribution  .  .  .  can 
well  rest  on  the  rationale  of  paying  ror  that 
part  of  the  program  which  is  not  directly 
wage-related — the  social  element  in  giving 
a  weighted  benefit  to  those  with  low  wages, 
those  with  dependents,  and  thone  who  were 
no  longer  young  when  the  program  started. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  this 
same  National  Journal  article  points  out 
that  financing  by  employers,  employees, 
and  central  government  general  revenues 
has  been  used  successfully  in  all  major 
foreign  social  insurance  systems. 

Finally.  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to 
several  of  the  bills  which  I  have  intro- 
duced in  the  Congress  to  remove  various 
inequities  in  title  n  of  the  Social  Security 
Act: 

First.  H.R.  7640  would  Increase  from 
$2,520  to  $8,000  the  amoimt  of  outside 
income  which — subject  to  further  in- 
creases imder  the  automatic  adjustment 
provisions — Is  permitted  each  year  with- 
out deductions  from  benefits.  It  would 
end  the  inequities  of  regulations  that 
reduce  the  benefits  of  the  individual  who 
has  to  work  after  65  and  not  the  wealthy 
individual  who  has  other  sources  of  in- 
come by  including  those  other  sources  in 
the  formula  that  determines  benefits; 

Second.  H.R.  7158  would  reduce  from 
20  to  10  years  the  lengrth  of  time  a 
divorced  woman's  marriage  to  an  in- 
sured individual  must  have  lasted  in 
order  for  her  to  qualify  for  wife's  or 
widow's  benefits  on  his  wage  record.  This 
would  not  affect  benefits  to  which  a 
second  wife  and  family  are  now  entitled. 
If  a  divorced  wife  remarries,  she  would 
not  be  eligible  for  these  benefits:  and 

nilrd.  H  Jl.  580  would  provide  that  the 
remarrlsige   of   »  widow,   widower,   or 


parent  shall  not  terminate  or  reduce 
his  or  her  entitlement  to  widow's, 
widower's,  or  parent's  Insurance  bene- 
fits. I  urge  that  these  bills  be  considered 
as  part  of  any  revision  of  the  social 
security  system. 


ONE  DAY  ESTONIA  WILL  BE  FREE 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  Feb- 
ruary 24.  1976.  commemorates  the  58th 
anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Republic  of  Estonia.  It  Is 
an  important  day,  not  only  to  the  many 
Estonian-Americans,  but  to  all  people 
who  knew  repression  and  cherish  free- 
dom. The  mere  existence  of  an  independ- 
ence day  celebration  in  the  hearts  of 
E-itonians  should  serve  as  inspiration  to 
all  oppressed  people. 

The  story  of  Estonia  is  a  story  of  de- 
termination. Independence  was  finally 
won  from  the  Soviets  after  centuries  of 
subjugation,  when  the  Russian  czar's 
empire  fell  in  1918.  but  self-government 
was  to  last  only  briefiy.  The  year  1940 
marked  World  War  II  and  the  forcible 
incorporation  of  Estonia  into  the  Soviet 
Union.  Deportations  and  other  manifes- 
tations of  the  imposed  rule  reduced  the 
Estonian  population  by  an  estimated  10 
percent,  and  the  Nazi  rule  of  1941 
through  1944  proved  to  be  the  same  kind 
of  repression.  When  the  Allies  drove  the 
German  forces  out  of  Estonia,  the  Red 
Army  reoccupied. 

The  Estonian  experience  yields  not 
only  the  symbolic  version  of  liberty,  but 
the  real,  continuing  struggle  to  regain 
the  freedom  that  was  lost.  The  commu- 
nity of  nations  has  long  condemned  the 
Illegal  Russian  occupation  of  the  Esto- 
nian nation  in  1940  and  the  continued 
Soviet  control  of  Elstonia  represents  a 
gross  contravention  of  international  law. 
But  the  issue  is  not  simply  one  of  polit- 
ical sovereignty.  It  has  become  a  question 
of  the  right  of  a  people  to  ethnic  and  cul- 
tural Identity.  For  50  years,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  made  a  concerted  effort  to  de- 
stroy the  Estonian  nation  by  the  system- 
atic diffusion  of  its  population. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  140,000  Es- 
tonians were  deported  from  1940  to  1954. 
Since  then,  the  Soviet  Government  has 
conducted  a  massive  settlement  of  Rus- 
sians in  Estonia  and  a  corresponding  dis- 
persal of  Estonians  over  the  hinterlands 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  Stalinist  terror  tactics 
have  been  replaced  by  the  application  of 
administrative  and  economic  pressure, 
but  the  policy  remains  methodically  ef- 
fective. According  to  U.S.S.R.  census 
statistics  for  1970.  Estonians  constituted 
only  68.2  percent  of  the  population  of  Es- 
tonia, as  opposed  to  88.2  percent  In  1939. 
Demographic  studies  published  in  1973 
show  that  the  proportion  of  Estonians 
has  declined  even  further  since  the  1970 
U.S.S.R.  census.  The  Estonian  struggle 
has  truly  become  one  for  national  and 
cultural  survival. 

However,  the  pet^e  have  not  forgotten 


their  past;  they  keep  their  heritage  alive, 
awaiting  the  return  of  freedom  to  their 
homeland.  All  sorts  of  gatherlxies  and 
congresses  have  taken  place  over  the 
years  in  exile  since  World  War  n.  The 
largest  one  was  in  Toronto,  Canada,  in 
1972  where  about  20,000  Estonians  from 
all  over  the  world  were  united  under  the 
baimer,  "Freedom  for  Estonia." 

Estonian  Independence  Day  Is  partic- 
ularly significant  this  year  for  we  see  a 
concurrent  struggle  for  the  principles  of 
self-determination  and  freedom  from 
oppression.  This  month,  in  Brussels, 
about  1.400  persons  from  60  countries 
attended  sessions  designed  to  make  con- 
certed efforts  on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jews. 
Diversity,  whether  cultural  or  religious, 
is  not  tolerated  in  Soviet-dominated  na- 
tions. The  continued  destruction  of 
freedom-loving  groups  like  the  Estonians 
is  part  of  this  policy  of  repression. 

Today  unfortunately  it  appears  that 
most  countries  are  willing  to  accept  the 
status  quo  by  having  signed  the  Helsinki 
Agreement.  But  the  Congress  does  not 
accept  the  Helsinki  Agreement,  not- 
withstanding President  Ford.  The  Unit<)id 
States  has  a  moral  commitment  to  lead 
our  active  support  to  the  causes  of  free- 
dom and  humanitarianism,  as  stated  in 
tills  recent  House  resolution  passed  on 
November  13, 1975: 

Notwlthfit&ndlng  any  Interpretation  which 
the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other  country  may 
attempt  to  give  to  the  Final  Act  of  the  Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe,  signed  in  Helsinki,  it  Is  the  sense  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  (1)  that  there 
has  been  no  change  in  the  longstanding 
policy  of  the  United  States  on  nonrecogni- 
tion  of  the  lUegal  seizure  and  annexation  by 
the  Soviet  Union  of  the  thrae  Baltic  nations 
of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  and  {2) 
that  It  wUl  continue  to  l>e  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  not  to  recognize  In  any  way 
the  annexation  of  the  Baltic  nations  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  act  with 
concern  for  all  mankind,  never  for- 
getting the  plight  of  oppressed  citizens 
around  the  world  as  we  negotiate  with 
the  Soviet  Union  In  pursuit  of  detente. 
In  pursuit  of  that  goal,  we  must  never 
put  our  imprimatur  on  the  extinguishing 
of  liberty  for  any  people.  One  day  Ei- 
tonia  will  be  free. 


February  2^y  197^ 
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ENERGY    UNCONSCIOUSNESS— A 
DIFFICULT  HABIT  TO  BREAK 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  temporary 
energy  crisis  of  1973  and  1974  dramati- 
cally brought  to  the  Nation's  attention 
the  fact  that  our  fossil  and  nuclear  fuel 
reserves  are  not  Infinite— they  will  be 
exhausted  one  day.  However,  energy  un- 
consciousness is  a  persistent  habit  which 
will  be  difficult  to  break. 

As  a  sign  of  constructive  progress  in 
this  effort,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  excerpt  f rtnn  two  articles  In 
the  January  1976,  National  Bureau  of 


Standards  Dlmwuriona  tnagarine.  Tte 
BtatcoieDtB  demonctnte  how  «nannr  «m- 
MTvatlon  1b  fdasrloK  an  ImportaBt  pwfe  lB 
the  flnal  dectalbn  on  certain  Federal 

purchases: 

Beoently.  tlie  Federal  Supply  Sarvioa  pnr- 
diaaed  7,700  gas  and  etoctrle  wstar  lieattm 
for  military  housl&g  unlta.  What  UMkM  tbla 
intereeting  Is  that  tbe  govtnuBent.  long 
noted  for  buying  ttom  the  kniwt  bidder. 
bought  the  beaters  for  $110,000  above  the 
lowest  bid. 

Faced  with  high  utlUty  bills,  the  govern- 
ment is  beginning  to  place  more  ^'"r^f  *■ 
on  energy  eAciencgr  in  its  purchases  and  less 
on  low  purdiaae  pdce. 

The  beating  units  purchaaad  use  11  per- 
cent less  eneigy  than  the  unite  offered  as 
"low  bid,"  and  over  their  eiq;>eeted  10-ye«r 
life  q>an  they  will  save  the  government  ua 
estimated  $820,000  In  energy  ooste.  even  oon- 
ttdering  the  initial  purchase  investment. 

The  second  article  advised  of  the  pur- 
diaae  of  energy-efBdent  Utchen  ranges. 
Some  22^00  gas  ranges  and  3.720  electzlc 
noiges  were  puichased  bjr  the  Federal 
Supply  Service  primarily  for  the  Dqpart- 
■ent  (tf  Defense.  The  gas  ranges  are 
esttmated  to  be  7  percent  more  energy 
eflkdent  and  wfll  save  approximately 
1620,000  in  net  costs  as  compared  with 
the  lowest  bidder.  The  electric  ranges 
are  also  7  percent  more  energy-efficient 
and  will  save  some  $120,000  in  net  costs. 
Ihe  life  expectancy  of  the  ranges  is  12 
years. 

Both  pinchases  were  made  In  coordi- 
nation with  a  small  office  in  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  called  the  experi- 
mental  technology  incentives  program. 
ETIP.  This  office  is  also  conducting  ex- 
periments on  window  air-conditioners, 
lawn  mowers,  and  other  such  c<Hisumer 
products.  ETIP  believes  that — 

The  general  low  told  policy  tends  to  restrict 
tte  application  of  new  Ideas  and  products 
that  cannot  compete  with  older,  cheaper 
products. 

I  believe  this  program  should  be  con- 
tinued and  expanded.  Recently  I  wrote 
Russell  Train.  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  to  en- 
courage the  Agency  to  look  into  ap^^ca- 
tlon  of  energy  c<mservation  decisions  in 
a  wider  variety  ol  Government  procure- 
ment actions. 


UNITED  ITALIAN- AMERICAN  liABOR 
COUNCIL 

(Mr.  DENT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remailcs  at  t>>i» 
point  in  the  RacoBO  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted 
b}  the  United  Italian-American  Labor 
Council  at  its  34th  Annual  Conference 
held  in  New  York  on  December  6.  1975. 
The  resolution,  which  I  understand  was 
also  sent  to  your  office,  concerns  Ameri- 
can-based multinational  corporatitms 
and  the  Intematlanal  trade  vaakm  move- 
ment 

As  many  Members  of  this  House  are 
aware,  I  have  been  a  consistent  critic  of 
the  economic  and  political  aethrities  of 
UJS.  multinational  eoxpoiratlans.  Thdr 
Polley  of  exporting  advanced  American 


VchiMlogy— much  of  which  has  been 
aev^opedlxy  VS.  tax  doUars-^iew  plant 
facilities,  and  Industrial  production  ca- 
p^ty  has  had  a  devastating  effect  on 
the  V&  economy  and  American  Jobs. 
Uany  Members  are  also  aware  that  the 
Federal  Government,  through  its  tax. 
trade,  and  international  investment  ptdi- 
cies.  is  oontrlbtiting  to  and  encouraging 
this  destruction  of  our  Job  economy. 

Recently  the  Congress  has  uncovered 
the  apparently  widespread  practice  of 
multinationals  paying  twnnft«»  of  doDanB 
in  brides  and  payoSiB  to  f  ordgners  in  or- 
der to  protect  corporate  pn^ts  and  self- 
interest.  We  also  know  of  certain  XJJB. 
multinationals  who  have  engaged  in  un- 
warranted political  activities  in  foreign 
countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  multinational  corpo- 
rate phenomenon  has  become  a  Frank- 
enstein numster.  running  rampant  and 
out  of  centred.  These  companies  freely 
admit  that  they  are  beyond  national  ocm- 
siderations.  that  they  have  no  country, 
that  they  are  "transnational"  and 
therefore,  consider  themselves  above  the 
national  interest. 

I  feel  that  the  membership  should  be 
Informed  of  the  attitude  and  concern  of 
the  United  States  Italian-American  La- 
bor CounciL  Therefore,  at  this  point  I 
would  like  to  Insert  into  the  Rkoorb  the 
complete  text  of  the  lALC  resolution. 
Bxaovarum:   11x7i.ti-Nationai.  akd  the  In- 

TBUTATIONAI.   TIUDE   UNION   MOVUfENT 

Whereas  American  based  mulU-natlonal 
firms  ocmtinue  to  deetroy  American  Jobs 
through  tbeir  exports  of  advanced  technol- 
ogy, new  plants  and  industrial  production, 
and 

Whereas  these  firms  are  encouraged  by  tax 
loop-boles  for  their  foreign  operations  and 
are  eonducting  a  world  wide  search  for  ex- 
ploitable low  wage  labor,  thus  draining  the 
economic  strength  of  the  United  States,  and 

VThereas  the  Inept  national  economic  pol- 
icies have  encouraged  these  multi-nationals 
to  ship  their  manuTaeturlng  operations  out- 
side of  this  country,  thus  undermining  Amer- 
ica's ability  to  maintain  a  healthy  and  grow- 
ing eoonomy,  and 

Wlierees  new  investments  by  U.S.  firms 
In  Xoreign  plants  and  equ4>ments  have 
Jumped  from  3  bUllon  In  1900  to  30  billion 
in  1976,  while  at  the  same  time  American 
corporate  executives  and  their  government's 
spokeamen  complain  of  an  acute  shortage  of 
domestic  investment  capital,  and 

Whereae  when  these  new  plants  and  pro- 
ductions are  moved  overseas  the  Jobs  are 
taken  along— based  on  the  latest  informa- 
tion, over  6  million  workers  are  employed 
by  these  multi-nationals  overseas.  This  num- 
ber does  not  involve  those  w<Mrkers  iised  for 
buUdlng  plants  or  supplying  the  Item  for 
flnal  production.  When  you  consider  the  more 
than  8,600,000  unemployed  in  the  Umted 
States,  if  this  work  was  produced  In  the 
United  States,  this  figure  would  be  reduced 
by  almost  40%.  As  the  overseas  workers  have 
found  out,  the  multi-nationals  use  the  threat 
ot  tntemational  relocation  to  weaken  the 
wovkers'  position  in  collective  bargaining. 
This  to  happening  to  the  workers  of  Leyland- 
Tnnocentl  in  Milan  end  to  the  Pirelli  plants 
In  Italy.  Fxirther,  if  the  workers  dare  to  strike 
for  economic  benefits  In  one  country,  the 
multi-nationals  merely  Increase  their  pro- 
duction in  other  countries,  thus  undermin- 
ing the  position  of  the  worker,  and 

Whereae  the  maltl-natlonals  pose  a  ma- 
jor challenge  to  the  trade  unkms  today,  the 


challenge  is  going  to  become  more  and  move 
serious,  therefore  be  it 

Besohoed  that  the  lAIiC  tngee  Oongreas  to 
fenplemant  poiletoa  to  lasnM  tkat  tte  epera- 
tloos  of  multl-natlanal  oorporathas  are  eom- 
KlBtflst  with  the  growth  of  dctnwUe  lotfus- 
tiy  and  emidoyment  in  Americak  aad  be  It 
further 

Betolved  that  we  urge  the  AVXr-CIO  to  sup- 
port, throxigh  the  International  Trade  Secre- 
tariats and  such  other  tntematkmal  labor 
organizations  as  a  oounterwelgbt  to  the 
moltl-nattonal  om-poratlons'  dtor^ard  for 
woskezs'  interest,  and  farther  be  It 

Sesoloed  that  we  support  the  ereattoa  o( 
international  codes  of  fair  labor  Btandanls 
so  that  the  workers  may  eierctoe  their  rights 
to  organize  and  collectively  bargain  through- 
out the  world. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

(Mr.  DENT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remaiks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcoko  and  to  tanSiaat  ex- 
traneons^matter.) 

Mr.  DENT.  BCr.  Bfieaksx,  as  we  prepare 
to  celebrate  our  200th  birthday.  I  fiblnk 
we  might  be  wise  to  pause  for  a  moment 
to  recognize  the  birthday  and  achieve- 
ments of  another  proud  nation.  Brtonia. 
which  celebrates  its  58th  year  on  Febru- 
ary 24. 1976. 

Estonia,  which  is  the  northernmost  of 
the  Baltic  countries.  Is  comparable  in 
size  to  the  combined  areas  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Connecticut,  Delaware,  and  Rhode 
Island.  The  Estonian  people  beilong  to  the 
family  of  Ftono-Ugric  nations,  and  their 
language  is  listed  as  behig  one  of  the 
principal  languages  in  the  world. 

The  Estonians  have  inhabited  their 
present  territory  at  the  strBtefl^eaDy  im- 
portant shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea  for  at 
least  5,000  to  6,000  years.  Throughout 
this  time  the  country  has  been  subjected 
to  numerous  foreign  invasions,  m  1721, 
as  a  result  of  czaiist  Russian  military 
might,  Estonia  became  a  province  of 
Russia.  In  1918  Estonia  declared  its  in- 
dependence and  fought  a  2-year  "war  of 
independence"  against  the  Soviet  Army 
whose  superior  force  finally  sxibjug^tted 
the  Estonian  people. 

■niroughout  their  history  the  Eisto- 
nlans  have  excelled  in  art.  education, 
literature,  culture,  and  sports.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Tartu  was  fotmded  in  1632, 
the  first  book  in  the  Estonian  language 
was  published  in  1535,  the  current  il- 
literacy rate  is  only  0.4  percent,  and  the 
Estonians  are  noted  for  their  excdlence 
in  chess,  track,  and  field  sports,  and 
mai^smanship. 

During  its  period  of  IndQiendence,  and 
before,  Estonia  had  an  advanced  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  economy.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  highly  developed  agricultural 
sector,  Estonia  hsui  advanced  manufac- 
turing industries  including  ttiose  of  cel- 
lulose and  textiles.  However,  the  great- 
est Estonian  industrial  achievement  was 
the  development  of  the  oil  shale  industry. 
At  this  point  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  fact 
that  the  i:stonians  have  been  in  the  oil 
shale  business  since  1918,  using  the  oil 
shale  to  produce  fuel  ofl,  gasoline,  as- 
phalt, and  scores  of  chemical  prodiiets. 
Hie  Estonians  were  ptoneens  In  ttie  de- 
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velopment  of  processes  to  convert  oil 
shale  Into  usable  fuel.  For  some  58  years 
the  Estop  tans  have  been  drawing  upon 
their  5,500  million  ton  oil  shale  reserve 
while  we  in  the  United  States  have  been 
foundering;  spending  millions  of  re- 
search dollars,  and  being  gouged  by  the 
OPEC  nations.  The  Estonian  example 
seems  to  have  escaped  our  "energy  ex- 
perts" in  the  U.S.  GJovemment. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  we,  in  the 
United  States,  either  by  deliberate  plan 
or  Ignorance,  are  allowing  ourselves  to 
be  bound  by  an  energy  policy  that  has 
put  a  stranglehold  on  the  American  econ- 
omy. 

It  is  time  we  in  the  Congress  start 
locking  into  the  scandalous  handling  of 
the  energy  crisis.  Who  benefits  from  a 
policy  of  refusing  to  gasify  coal  with 
processes  already  developed  and  used  in 
many  countries  of  the  world?  To  date  we 
are  still  in  the  experimental  stages  of 
coal  gasification,  liquifaction,  and  oil 
shale  development.  The  Bureau  of  Mines 
has  had  research  authority  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  first  Coal  Research  Act  in 
the  early  sixties  sponsored  by  myself  and 
the  late  Congressman  John  P.  Saylor  of 
Pennsylvania.  When  are  we  going  to  stop 
spending  these  millions  of  dollars  on  re- 
search when  the  processes  for  developing 
gas  and  oil  from  coal  are  already  known? 
Somewhere,  in  the  executive  branch  of 
this  Government,  someone  is  interested 
in  keeping  this  Nation  from  becoming 
self-sufficient  in  energy  production. 

Estonia,  as  a  nation,  has  had  its  own 
bitter  history  of  fighting  for  independ- 
ence. The  determination  of  the  Estonian 
people  to  remain  free  under  all  kinds  of 
adversity  is  one  that  should  be  an  ex- 
ample to  this  generation  of  Americans. 
I  am  proud  to  have  as  my  constituents 
Americans  of  Estonian  descent.  I  know 
them  to  be  good  citizens,  as  proud  of 
their  American  citizenship  as  they  are 
of  their  Estonian  heritage.  I  admit  that 
I  knew  little  about  these  people,  their 
coimtry  and  history,  until  so  informed  by 
Philip  Kibena  of  Latrobe.  Pa. 

Of  all  that  I  have  learned  about  Esto- 
nians, one  thing  stands  out:  Even  though 
the  Estonians  are  now  under  Soviet 
domination,  they  do  not  plan  to  spend 
their  future  in  bondage.  I  subscribe 
wholeheartedly  to  the  views  expressed  in 
the  following  statement: 

Estonlana  may  feel  mucti  satisfaction  and 
even  pride  In  everything  they  have  been  able 
to  attain  In  the  proeperous  climate  of  free- 
dom and  independence.  However,  at  present 
time  their  lot  is  of  the  conquered  and  they 
can  but  pray  to  Ood  that  Justice  will  pre- 
vail In  the  world,  and  their  ancient  native 
country  shall  enjoy  freedom  and  independ- 
ence soon  again. 

As  a  Representative  of  American  citi- 
zens of  Estonian  descent  I  can  only  say 
"amen,  and  God  bless  your  efforts." 
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SOLAR  ENERGY— HERE,  NOW,  AND 
FOR  THE  FUTURE 

(Mr.  OTTINOER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 


Mr.  OTTINaER.  Mr.  Speaker,  todar  I 
am  pleased  to  Insert  In  the  Rbcou  an 
excerpt  from  Dr.  Barry  Commoner't 
article  in  the  February  9  issue  of  tb* 
New  Yorker  discussing  the  great  poten- 
tial of  solar  energy  for  the  United  States. 
I  commend  the  article  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues who  share  my  interest  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  viable  alternative  energy 
source  program  for  the  future. 

In  this  excerpt.  Dr.  Commoner  dis- 
cusses the  relative  cost-efflclency  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  solar  energy  and  nuclear 
fusion.  He  demonstrates  clearly  that 
solar  power  would  provide  the  most  eco- 
nomical energy  base  for  the  United 
States. 

The  excerpt  follows: 

SOLAB    ENESCy 

The  usual  reason  advanced  for  the  remark- 
able failure  to  make  practical  use  of  what 
we  already  know  about  solar  energy  is  that 
the  devices  are  so  expensive  as  to  be  uncom- 
petitive with  conventional  sources  of  energy. 
(It  might  be  noted  that  this  argument  has 
never  been  advanced  relative  to  nuclear  fu- 
sion, although  it  Is  clear  from  theory  alone 
that  the  capital  costs  of  fusion  devices — if 
they  ever  work — wUl  be  much  greater  than 
the  costs  of  solar  devices  of  the  same  capac- 
ity. Fusion  depends  on  the  release  of  energy 
when  two  atoms  of  a  heavy  isotope  of  hydro- 
gen fuse;  It  would,  if  It  worked,  provide  an 
essentially  inexhaustible  source  of  energy.) 
However,  unlike  physical  realities,  the  reali- 
ties of  economics,  particularly  as  they  apply 
to  energy,  are  far  from  eternal.  For  example, 
the  overall  price  of  energy  in  the  United 
States  has  Increased  by  more  than  a  hundred 
and  twenty-flve  per  cent  since  1970.  And  eco- 
nomic changes  have  rapidly  altered  the  com- 
petitive positions  of  nuclear  and  coal-flred 
power  plant-s.  Thus,  it  would  seem  worth- 
while, given  the  fact  that  solar-power  devices 
do  exist  and  can  perform  useful  ta-sks,  to  find 
out  what  It  would  cost  to  bring  them  Into 
commercial  op>eration. 

Such  an  assessment  has  been  made  by  a 
panel  of  government  experts  assembled  in 
the  summer  of  1973,  and  headed  by  Dr.  Al- 
fred Eggers,  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. In  order  to  conduct  a  study  on  "The  Na- 
tion's Energy  Future,"  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Dixy  Lee  Ray  (head  of  the  A. B.C.  at  the 
time) ,  in  response  to  a  Presidential  directive. 
The  results  of  the  study,  which  were  pub- 
lished In  December  of  that  year,  recom- 
mended a  five-year,  ten-bUllon-doUar  re- 
search program,  of  which  two  hundred  mU- 
lion  dollars,  or  two  per  cent,  was  to  be  de- 
voted to  research  on  solar  energy.  One  bil- 
lion four  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars 
was  assigned  to  research  on  fusion,  and  the 
breeder  reactor  received  two  billion  eight 
hundred  and  forty-four  million  dollars,  or 
twenty-eight  per  cent  of  the  entire  budget. 
Nuclear  energy  as  a  whole  received  forty-one 
per  cent  of  the  total  research  budget. 

The  study  was  supposed  to  plan  a  research 
program  to  develop  new  sources  that  might 
alleviate  the  energy  crisis.  It  is  appropriate, 
therefore,  to  examine  the  research  priorities 
assigned  to  the  breeder,  to  nuclear  fusion, 
and  to  solnr  energy  (as  Indicated  by  the  pro- 
posed expenditures)  with  a  view  to  what  the 
contrbxitlon  each  of  these  three  new  sources 
of  energy  might  make  to  the  nation's  future 
energy  budget  —if  the  research  actually  suc- 
^ceeded. 

To  begin  with,  we  can  dismiss  nuclear 
fusion  from  this  evaluation.  Since  no  one 
knows  whether  or  not  it  will  work,  no  one 
has  had  the  temerity  to  assign  any  part  of  a 
future  energy  budget  to  this  source.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  A.K.C.  has  made  such  an 
estimate  of  the  expected  contribution  of  the 


breeder  program  In  its  environmental-impact 
stateoiAnt,  which  It  prepared  in  support  o< 
the  breeder  program,  published  in  l»T4.  The 
KX.C.  estimated  that  in  the  year  3000  (be 
breeder  program  wovUd  produce  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  million  kilowatts  of 
electric  power,  or  23  percent  of  the  projected 
demand  for  electricity  in  that  year.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Ray  study,  the  Investment  of  ten 
billion  dollars  in  the  proposed  research  might 
be  expected  to  Increase  the  total  amoimt  of 
energy  available  from  all  sources  from  the 
equivalent  of  about  thirty-four  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  per  day  to  the  equivalent  of  about 
fifty-seven  million  barrels  per  day.  The  In- 
vestment of  41  per  cent  of  the  research  funds 
in  nuclear  power  (largely  for  the  breeder) 
was  expected  to  account  foi  32  per  cent  of 
this  Increase.  Solar  energy  (together  with 
geothermal  and  hydroelectric  power)  was  ex- 
pected to  contribute  1.7  per  cent  of  the  an- 
ticipated Increase  in  domestic  energy.  Since 
solar  energy  was  assigned  2  per  cent  of  the 
research  budget,  there  seemed  to  be  a  rea- 
sonable match  between  the  study's  research 
priorities  and  the  expected  results. 

When  the  report  appeared,  I  was  siirpriaed 
and  troubled  by  the  smallness  both  of  the 
proposed  solar-research  budget  and  of  the 
expected  results.  Accordingly,  I  attempted  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  report  of  Solar  Sub- 
panel  IX,  which,  I  knew,  comprised  a  list  of 
ten  distinguished  experts  in  the  field,  as- 
sisted by  fifty-six  equally  distinguished  con- 
sultants. In  response  to  my  first  inquiries,  I 
was  told  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
subpanel  report. 

Since  such  an  omission  would  have  meant 
a  revolution  in  bureaucratic  procedure  that 
was  hardly  credible  in  the  Washington  of 
1973,  I  asked  for  help  from  someone  whose 
inquiries  might  perhaps  receive  a  more  pre- 
cise response  from  the  A.E.C. — Senator  James 
Abourezk,  of  South  Dakota,  who  Is  vlUlly 
intereeted  in  solar  energy.  His  efforts  also 
failed.  When  the  White  House,  at  Senator 
Abourezk's  request,  asked  the  A.E.C.  for  the 
subpanel  report,  all  that  that  supremely 
powerful  Institution  (Richard  NUon  was 
President  at  the  time)  received  and  sent  on 
to  Seimtor  Al>ourezk  (and  eventally  to  me) 
was  another  copy  of  the  basic  report,  to  add 
to  my  own.  Finally,  the  Senator  was  informed 
that  the  polar  report  did  Indeed  exist  and 
that  a  copy  was  available  in  the  A.E.C.  docu- 
ment room.  This  turned  out  to  be  a  dim 
photocopy  of  a  hazy  carbon,  but  It  has  bril- 
liantly illuminated  the  obscurities  of  solar 
energy. 

The  subpanel  report  describes  In  meticul- 
ous detail  what  it  would  cost  in  research  ex- 
penditures to  bring  the  various  types  of 
solar  devices  into  practical  operation  and 
how  much  they  could  contribute  to  the  na- 
tional energy  budget.  If  the  various  solar 
technologies  were  developed  according  to 
the  subpanel's  recommendation  for  "an  ac- 
celerated, orderly  program  having  a  high 
probability  of  early  success,"  at  a  cost  of  a 
bUllon  dollars,  they  would  contribute  a  total 
of  twenty-one  per  cent  of  the  nation's  elec- 
trical demand,  or  about  five  and  a  half  per 
cent  of  the  total  energy  budget,  in  the  year 
2000.  Dr.  Ray's  report  reconuneuded  an  ex- 
pendltiu-e  of  two  hundred  million  dollars,  or 
half  the  amount  that  the  subpanel  recom- 
mended for  a  "minimum  viable"  research 
program. 

The  contrast  between  the  A  JI.C.'s  attitude 
toward  solar  energy,  revealed  In  the  Ray 
study,  and  the  subpanel's  conclusions  Is 
worth  some  further  consideration.  A  par- 
ticular solar  device,  the  solar  cell,  is  a  good 
testing  ground.  This  device  (technically 
known  as  the  photovoltaic  cell)  is  remark- 
ably simple  In  Its  operation  but  has  thus  far 
been  difficult  and  costly  to  produce.  It  con- 
sists of  a  thin  slice  of  a  crystal  of  treated 
silicon  (the  element  that,  together  with  oxy- 
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gen,  makes  up  tlaa  chief  chemtcai  constitu- 
ent of  BMod— «lUo«n  dlOKM*)  aandwiiflietf  be- 
tween two  electric*!  conneottana  (tfeotrodes) . 
the  upper  one  an  open  grid.  WlMn  Ugbt 
strikea  the  upper  Myer,  the  pbotone  (untti,  or 
packets,  ot  radiant  energy)  ralae  certain 
electrons  In  the  crystal  to  higher  energy 
levels,  allowing  them  to  move  tbrough  tbe 
crystal.  As  a  result,  an  electric  current  flows 
from  one  electrode  to  the  other.  Large  ar- 
rays of  such  solar  cells  are  used  to  power 
space  satellites;  a  panel  a  few  inches  sqiiare 
will  drive  a  toy  electric  motor  and  whirl  a 
small  propeller.  Ttiese  cells  have  been  made 
by  a  series  of  rather  delicate  band  operations 
and  have  been  so  expensive  to  produce  tliat 
it  would  cost  about  twenty  thousand  dollars 
for  one  kilowatt  of  electric-generating  ca- 
pacity, compared  with  present  costs  of  four 
himdred  and  sixty  dollars  per  kilowatt  for 
nuclear  reactors  and  three  hundred  dollars 
per  kilowatt  for  coal-fired  plants.  Citing  such 
disparities,  the  AJS.C.  aaseasment  of  solar 
energy  as  an  alternative  to  the  breeder 
claimed  that  useful  solar  electric  power 
could  not  be  achieved  In  "the  foreseeable 
futiire." 

The  subpanel  approach  to  the  potential 
of  the  photovoltaic  cell  was  to  Investigate 
how  much  effort  would  be  needed  to  reduce 
the  manufacturing  costs — for  example,  by 
producing  thin  silicon  crystals  in  a  con- 
tinuous ribbon  instead  of  slicing  up  a  thick 
cue  by  hand.  This  approach  was  in  keeping 
with  earlier  experience  with  the  manufac- 
ture of  transistors  (which  are  quite  similar 
to  photovoltaic  cells  In  structure  and  opera- 
tion) ;  mass-production  methods  reduced  the 
price  of  transistors  to  about  one-hundredth 
of  what  the  early  ones  C06t.  On  this  basis,  the 
subpanel  proposed  an  "accelerated  orderly 
milestone  schedule"  for  the  development  of 
solar  power  from  photovoltaic  cells:  by  1977. 
cell-manufacturing  technology  developed  to 
bring  costs  to  five  thousand  dollars  per  kilo- 
watt; by  1979,  costs  reduced  to  five  hundred 
dollars  per  kilowatt  and  a  design  for  a  com- 
pleted central  power  station;  by  1985,  ten- 
mllllon-watt  photovoltaic  systems  Installed 
In  communities  and  large  industrial  plants; 
by  1986.  completion  of  a  pilot  plant  to  man- 
ufacture photovoltaic  cells  to  provide  power 
at  three  hundred  dollars  per  kilowatt;  by 
1990,  construction  of  photovoltaic  power  sys- 
tems of  hundred-megawatt  capacity  for  use 
in  towns  and  power  networks.  In  sum,  the 
subpanel  report  declared : 

".  .  .  the  achievement  of  the  cost  goals  of 
this  program  will  result  In  the  l>roductlon  of 
economically  competitive  electrical  power 
(cost  of  10  mills  per  KWH)  by  the  year  1090. 
The  projected  rate  of  implementation  of  tills 
solar  energy  conversion  technology  will  pro- 
duce more  than  1%  of  the  required  U.S. 
electrical  generating  capacity  by  the  year 
2000." 

To  reach  this  goBl,  the  subpanel  proposed 
research  expenditures  of  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  million  dollars;  this  was  reduced  to 
thirty-five  million  eight  hundred  thousand 
in  Dr.  Ray's  final  report.  Thus,  whereas  the 
breeder  was  assigned  two  bill  ion  eight  hun- 
dred million  dollars  in  research  funds  in  the 
hope  (now  abandoned)  that  It  would  con- 
tribute twenty-one  per  cent  of  the  electrical 
demand  In  2000,  the  photovoltaic  cell,  which 
w^  capable  of  achieving  one-tbh^d  of  that 
power  output,  was  assigned  about  one  per 
cent  of  that  amount.  For  approximately  the 
same  expected  contribution  to  the  energy 
budget,  the  breeder  was  assigned  more  than 
fotuteen  times  the  research  support  given  to 
solar  energy.  Such  gross  disparities  In  the 
effort  being  made  to  develop  nuclear  and 
aolar  energy — which  persist,  even  though 
Oongress  has  recently  tried  to  redress  the 
balance— help  explain  why,  despite  its  Inher- 


ent pnctlcality.  solar  energy  remains  a  dream 
In  the  Utoited  States. 

Tbere  is.  to  be  sure,  a  considerable  air  of 
unnaUty  alwat  eiufli  reports,  nhicti  predict 
tliat  X  mmionw  of  doUars  will  be  transmuted 
by  aelentlBte  and  etfglneers  Into  a  device 
that — If  It  Is  manufactured  and  installed — 
will  fcoduoe  y  millions  of  kUowatts  of  power. 
However  accurate  and  perceptive,  the  rep<»t8 
about  solar  energy  that  emanate  from  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  academic  institutions 
tend  to  be  remote  from  the  realities  of  the 
energy  crisis  as  they  are  experienced  not  by 
the  people  who  study  energy  but  by  the  peo- 
ple who  use  it.  In  the  real  world,  energy  Is 
perceived  not  in  British  thermal  units  but 
In  debars — the  cost  of  buying  the  energy  re- 
quired to  do  some  needed  work.  In  the  real 
world,  it  Is  more  Informative  to  think  about 
how  best  to  perform  a  particular  task  than 
about  how  t>est  to  produce  a  particular  source 
of  energy — even  one  as  inherently  Ijeneficial 
as  solar  energy. 

Let  us  consider  how  best  to  perform  a  task 
that  figures  prominently  in  every  household- 
er's budget — ^producing  space  heat  and  hot 
water.  All  the  present  sources  of  energy  are 
unsulted  to  such  low-quality  tasks;  the 
^ermodynamlc  efficiencies  for  existing  space- 
heat  and  hot-water  proces,ses  are  extraordi- 
narily poor.  And  although  the  waste  heat  of 
power  plants  csui  be  efficiently  used  for  space 
heat  and  hot  water,  this  is  difficult  to  ar- 
range except  as  new  conununlties  are  built. 
So  there  remains  the  problem  of  providing 
a  thermodynamically  suitable  form  of  energy 
for  these  uses  in  the  homes  that  i>eople  live 
In  now. 

The    simplest,     most    easily    constructed 
solar  collectors  can  quite  reliably  produce  the 
low-temperature  heat  needed.  The  collectors 
are  now  available  on  the  open  market  in 
the  United  States — although  they  are  not 
yet  manufactured  on  a  mass  scale — or  they 
can  readily  be  built  by  local  craftsmen  or 
even  as  a  do-it-yourself  project.  What  can 
the  householders  expect  to  gain  by   using 
solar  energy  for  space  heat  and  hot  water? 
Bernard   Tudow,   a   graduate  student  at 
Washington  University,  in  St.  Louis,  has  re- 
cently studied  how  solar  energy  might  con- 
tribute  to  part  of   this   task — providing  a 
steady  supply  of  hot  water  in  amounts  suf- 
ficient for  household  uses,  at  a  minimum 
cost.  Electricity  is  one  of  the  energy  sources 
conunonly  used  to  perform  this  task,  espe- 
cially in  new  homes,  and  Mr.  Yudow  worked 
out  bow  a  solar  coUector  might  serve  as  an 
alternative,  and  at  what  coet.  A  conventional 
hot-water  heater  of  suitable  size,  operating 
on  electricity  supplied  at  three  cents  per 
kilowatt  hour  (the  current  rate  in  St.  Louis), 
would  coet  about  a  hundred  and  five  dollars. 
The  solar  coUector  would  coet  twelve  dollars 
a  square  foot  (commercial  units  are  avaU- 
able  at  that  price),  and  would  be  bought 
through  a  fifteen-year  loan  at  an  eight-per- 
cent interest  rate.  Data  on  variations  dur- 
ing the  year  of  the  temperature  of  the  tap 
water  that  enters  the  heater  and  of  the  daily 
amount  of  sunshine  are  available.  Taking 
these  and  other  relevant  data  into  account. 
Yudow  computed  the  cost  of  hot  water  to 
the  St.  Louis  householder  for  a  series  of  de- 
signs in  which  electricity  and  solar  energy 
provide  varying  proportions  of  the  total  hot- 
water  heat.  The  results  are  Instructive.  The 
cost  of  producing  a  unit  of  hot  water  (rep- 
resenting one  mUllon  B.T.U.S  of  heat)    by 
electricity  alone  Is  nine  dollars  and  ninety 
cents.  If  the  householder  were  to  invest  In 
a  tblrty-square-foot  solar  collectcMr  and  a  six- 
cubic-foot  storage  tank  (at  a  combined  cost 
of  about  six  hundred  and  sixty  dollars),  the 
solar  collector  would  provide  about  forty-six 
percent  of   the   hot-water  supply,   the  re- 
mainder   being   supplied    eleclalcally.    This 
mixed  system  would  supply  hot  water  at  a 


coet  of  eight  dollars  and  ninety  cents  per 
mlUlou.  B.T.U.S — a  ten-per-cent  saving  over 
the  cost  of  hot  water  produced  only  by  elec- 
tricity. If  a  eixty-square-foot  solar  collector 
and  a  twenty-four-cubic-foot  storage  tank 
were  installed  (at  a  combined  cost  of  eleven 
hundred  and  ninety-six  doUars),  the  solar 
coUector  would  supply  seventy-five  per  cent 
and  electricity  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
hot-water  heat,  at  a  coet  of  eleven  doUars 
and  twenty-five  cents  per  mti)ton  B.T.U.S.  In 
order  to  provide  aU  the  hot  water,  the  solar 
coUector  would  need  to  be  expanded  to  a 
hundred  and  twenty  square  feet;  the  system 
would  then  cost  nineteen  hundred  and  six- 
teen dollars  and  produce  hot  water  at  four- 
teen doUars  and  fifteen  cents  per  nUllion 
B.T.U.S.  Thus,  it  would  pay  the  householder 
to  inataU  a  solar  water-heating  system,  but 
only  one  whose  size  would  produce  about 
half  the  needed  heat. 

If  the  price  of  electricity  should  increase  to 
four  cents  per  kilowatt  hour  (given  present 
trends,  this  is  likely  to  occur  in  the  next 
few  years),  tlie  hot  water  produced  by  elec- 
tricity alone  would  cost  thirteen  doUars  per 
mUUon  B.T.U.S,  and  in  the  most  favorable 
mixed  system  ( forty-six  per  cent  solar,  fifty- 
four  per  cent  electric)  hot  water  would  cost 
ten  doUars  and  thirty-four  cents  per  mlUion 
B.T.U.S — a  saving  of  twenty  per  cent.  How- 
ever, even  with  electricity  at  this  price,  the 
mixed  system  would  become  unecouoniical 
when  the  proportion  of  solar  heat  exceeded 
about  eighty-five  per  cent.  An  aU-solar  sys- 
tem would  become  economical  only  if  the 
price  of  electricity  rose  to  about  six  cents 
per  kUowatt  hour — about  double  the  present 
rate. 

These  computations  give  us  a  valuable  in- 
sight into  the  origin  of  some  of  the  common 
beUefs  about  the  supposed  impractlcality  of 
solar  energy.  At  first  glance,  the  study  seems 
to  confirm  the  conventional  wisdom  that  ex- 
cept in  unusual  circumstances  solar  energy 
Is  more  expensive  than  conventional  sources, 
for  it  is  indeed  true  that  it  would  cost  more 
to  operate  a  completely  electrical  one,  given 
the  present  price  of  electricity  and  of  solar 
coUectors.  But.  taking  a  more  flexible  ap- 
proach, task-ortented  rather  than  source- 
oriented,  we  can  see  that  by  sxiitably  com- 
bining the  solar  and  electrical  sources  the 
hoiiseholder  can  save  ten  per  cent  of  his 
hot-water  biU  right  now  and  more  later  as 
the  price  of  electricity  continues  to  rise. 

The  computations  also  help  to  answer  the 
conventional  complaint  that  solar  energy  is 
unreliable  because  it  is  available  only  inter- 
mittently. On  its  siurface,  the  objection  has 
merit;  after  aU,  water  should  be  hot  (and 
rooms  warm)  at  aU  times,  but  the  supply 
of  solar  energy  rises  and  falls  with  day  and 
night  and  fluctuates  with  the  weather.  The 
daUy  variations  can  be  accommodated  by 
Including  a  modest  storage  tank  In  the  sys- 
tem. But  if  the  sun  is  to  be  the  sole  source 
of  heat  then  the  collector  and  the  storage 
tank  must  be  large  enough  to  maintain  the 
needed  energy  supply  during  the  relatively 
few  days  In  the  year  when  a  stretch  of  bad 
weather  prevents  the  collection  of  any  soltu- 
energy.  Since  this  extra  capacity  is  not  needed 
during  the  rest  of  the  year.  It  contributes 
very  Uttle  energy  relative  to  its  cost.  There- 
fore, the  productivity  of  invested  capital 
(that  is,  the  amount  of  hot  water  produced 
per  dollar  invested  In  the  system)  will  fall 
sharply  as  the  capacity  of  an  aU-solar  sys- 
tem approaches  a  hundred  per  cent.  The 
answer  to  this  faiUt  is,  then,  obvious:  Use 
solar  radiation  to  produce  not  quite  aU  the 
needed  beat,  relying  on  the  conventional 
energy  source  as  a  standby  to  take  care  of 
the  short  periods  in  wtdch  the  solar  source 
Is  Insufficient. 

This  type  of  analysis  also  Illuminates  the 
interplay  of  private  and  social  concerns.  The 
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private  concern  of  the  householder  U  to 
have  a  reUmble  supply  of  hot  water  at  the 
lowest  coat.  One  social  concern  Is  for  saving 
energy — making  the  most  elBclent  use  of 
r  he  non-renewable  fuels  that  are  now  burned 
to  produce  electricity.  Mr.  Yudow's  com- 
putations show  that  the  watar-heatlng 
methods  that  best  satisfy  the  private  concern 
and  the  social  one  axe  not  the  same;  a  water- 
heating  system  that  Is  forty-six  per  cent  solar 
and  fifty-four  per  cent  electrical  will  be  best 
for  the  householder's  pocketbook,  but  a  one- 
hiindred-per-cent  solar  system  will  save  the 
most  fuel. 

Another  social  concern  Is  to  make  better 
ii.se  of  the  Increasing  amount  of  capital  that 
IS  needed  to  produce  and  use  energy.  At  first 
i^lance.  the  solar  method  of  heating  water 
seems  to  require  a  large  capital  expenditure 
than  the  conventional  one.  Even  the  small- 
er c   solar  water-heating  system   costs   con- 
<;iderably  more  than  a  comparable  electric 
heAter:  six  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  com- 
pared with  a  hundred  and  five  dollars.  Al- 
though the  Investment  in  the  long  run  Is 
an  economical  one  for  the  houjseholder,  one 
might  question  whether  It  serves  society  to 
tie  up  such  a  seemingly  large  sum  of  money 
ui  solar  equipment.  In  reality,  the  difference 
Is  not  as  large  as  It  seems,  for  the  cost  of 
the  solar  collector  should  be  compared  not 
only  with  the  cost  of  the  electric  heater  but 
also  with  the  coital  cost  of  producing  the 
electricity.  A  typical  hot-water  beater  oper- 
ates at  a  power  of  five  thousand  watts;  since 
the  heater  Is  ordinarily  on  about  a  tenth  of 
the  time,  It  calls  on  five  hundred  watts  of 
the  power  plant's   generating  capacity.   At 
present,  the  capital  cost  of  a  coal-fired  power 
plant   Is   about   three   hundred   dollars   per 
tho\isand  watts.  (It  Is  higher  for  a  nuclear 
plant.)  When  we  add  to  the  cost  of  the  power 
plant   the   capital  required   to  support  the 
heater's  demand  for  electricity,  the  capital 
needed  to  produce  the  necessary  coal,  and 
the  cost  of  the  heater  itself,  the  total  capital 
invested  In  producing  the  householder's  hot 
water  electrically  Is  about  three  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars.  Considering  that  mass  pro- 
duction is  certain  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
solar  water-heating  system,  It  appears  that 
the  total  amount  of  capital  Involved  would 
not  differ  much  from  the  capital  needed  to 
produce  hot  water  by  electricity.   What  is 
different  Is  that  the  capital  cost  of  the  solar 
water-heating  system  Is  borne  by  the  house- 
holder, while  the  cost  of  the  electrical  sys- 
tem Is  borne  by  the  coal  company  and  the 
power  company.  This  Illustrates  the  decen- 
tralizing etrect  of  solar  energy;  the  capital 
needed  to  provide  domesticheat  would  be 
broadly  held  by  householders'  rather  than 
concentrated  in  large  power  companies. 


"REFORMING"  THE  C?IA 

<Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OTONGER.  Mi'.  Speaker,  if  the 
congressional  investigations  into  the  con- 
duct of  our  Nation's  intelligence  estab- 
lishment have  taught  us  anything.  It  Is 
that  we  cannot  allow  either  our  foreign 
or  domestic  intelligence-gathering  orga- 
nizations to  remain  imsupervised  by  Con- 
gress. Unfortunately,  in  our  zeal  to  plug 
up  leaks,  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  flood 
which  threatens  to  break  the  dam. 

I  cannot  condone  any  leaks  which 
damage  our  national  seciuity,  but  I  can- 
not condone  either  a  coverup  under  the 
cloak  of  security  of  the  classification  of 
abuses  of  our  Intelligence  activities  which 


threaten  our  basic  constitutionally  guar- 
anteed freedoms. 

The  proposals  which  President  Ford 
has  submitted  to  Congress  to  deal  with 
future  Executive  oversight  of  the  CIA, 
the  FBI,  and  other  intelligence  agen- 
cies are  fundamentally  deficient.  Simply 
put,  why  should  we  expect  self -policing 
efforts  to  work  now  when  they  have 
failed  miserably  for  the  last  30  years? 

Until  Congress  can  Independently  and 
fully  review  the  activities  of  the  intelli- 
gence community  and  influence  policy 
decisions,  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  will  never  be  guaranteed  their 
freedom  from  abuse  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Tom  Wicker,  on  the  New  Yoric  Times 
Op-Ed  page  of  Sunday.  February  22, 
expounded  upon  this  issue  quite  well  in 
an  article  entitled  "Protecting  the  Cul- 
prits, Punishing  the  Accusers."  In  light 
of  the  points  which  Mr.  Wicker  raises.  It 
is  most  distressing  to  realize  that  the 
only  choice  that  President  Ford  could  of- 
fer us  is  one  between  ignorance  or  fear. 
For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  am 
inserting  the  Wicker  article  in  the  Rec- 
ord: 

(Prom  the  New  'Vork  Times,  Feb.  22. 1976] 
Pbotecting   the    Cxrumrrs.   Punishiko   thc 

ACCTTSXaS 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

One  day  after  President  Ford  sent  legisla- 
tion to  Congress  proposing  the  criminal  pros- 
ecution of  Government  employees  who  dis- 
close certain  kinds  of  classified  information, 
the  Department  of  Justice  announced  t^at  it 
would  not  prosecute  Richard  Helms,  the 
former  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  for 
his  rcrie  in  a  1971  burglary. 

The  Helms  decision  is  being  defended  on 
two  grounds — that  there  was  "insufficient 
evidence"  and  that  the  break-in  might  have 
been  within  the  C.I-A.'s  authority.  The  con- 
trast between  this  judgment  and  Mr.  Ford's 
proposed  legUlation  is  nevertheless  striking 
and  symbolic  of  the  Instinct  iat  self-preserva- 
tion that  seems  to  pervade  the  Government's 
actions,  no  matter  what  President  or  which 
party  dominates  it. 

The  net  effect  of  Mr.  Ford's  proposals  for 
"reforming"  the  C.I.A. — an  effect  dramatized 
by  the  Helms  decision — \a  to  give  greater 
protection  to  those  known  to  have  abused 
their  statutory  powers,  while  proclaiming 
that  those  who  disclosed  those  abuses  wUl  be 
prosecuted  as  felons  if  they  do  it  again.  The 
next  time  the  C.I.A.  exceeds  its  authority, 
anyone  who  "blows  the  whistle"  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  wlU  be  committing  a  criminal 
offense,  while  those  who  perpetrate  the  abuse 
will  be  protected  by  enforced  secrecy  and.  In 
most  cases,  will  be  guilty  only  of  violations 
of  an  executive  order  rather  than  of  the 
criminal  law. 

They  may  not  even  be  guUty  of  that 
limited  transgression.  For  what  this  Presi- 
dent orders  today — that,  for  example,  the 
C.I.A.  should  not  open  and  read  your  mall — 
he  or  some  other  President  can  revoke  to- 
morrow, and  In  secrecy  at  that,  under  pain 
of  criminal  prosecution  of  anyone  who  might 
make  an  unauthorized  disclosure  of  this  de- 
velopment in  the  collection  and  evaluation 
of  Information.    > 

White  House  brih^ers  contend  that  it  will 
not  be  necessary  in  future  for  public-spirited 
intelligence  officials  lUio  want  to  prevent 
abuses  to  make  pubHQ  disclosures.  Instead, 
they  argue,  sxich  ofDcials  could  make  author- 
ized complaints  to  the  new  oversight  board 
appointed  by  the  President  to  act  as  a  brake 
on  the  C.I.A.  and  other  agencies. 


But  there's  been  %  somewhat  oversight 
bo«rd— the  Foreign  InteUigence  Advisory 
Board— sinoe  the  early  1960's.  without  no- 
Uceable  effect  on  massive  Ulegltlmate  do- 
mestic operations  by  the  CJ.A.  Look  what 
would  h^pen,  moreover,  if  in  the  future 
some  CJ.A.  man  took  a  complaint  about  il- 
legal activities  to  the  new  oversight  board: 
The  board,  receiving  such  a  complaint,  to 
supposed  to  recommend  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral that  he  punish  or  prosecute  those  in- 
volved. 

But  the  Attorney  General  could  decide  only 
to  report  the  matter  to  the  President. 

In  that  event,  sanctions — if  any — would  be 
decided  upon  within  the  executive  branch. 

The  case  of  Richard  Helms  tells  us  a  great 
deal  about  the  likelihood  that  an  Attorney 
General  appointed  by  a  President  would  pros- 
ecute rather  than  turn  the  matter  over  to 
the  President — ^who  would  have  an  obvious 
Interest  in  keeping  as  secret  as  possible 
abuses  carried  out  by  an  agency  for  which  he 
was  responsible,  perhaps  by  officials  he  had 
appointed,  and— witness  Richard  Nixon— In 
which  he  himself  might  be  deeply  implicated. 
It  Is  not  even  certain  that  the  oversight 
board— Itself  appointed  by  the  President- 
would  act  on  complaints  of  abuses  by  others 
of  his  appointees. 

At  his  news  conference,  Mr.  Ford  assured 
tis  that  he  would  never  tolerate  abuses  by 
intelligence  agencies.  Even  If  that  la  taken  at 
face  value.  It  cannot  bind  future  Presidents- 
Mr.  Ford  said  he  "hoped"  only  trustworthy 
types  would  be  elected,  as  if  hc^MS  wer«  safe- 
guards— nor  even  cover  Ford  Administration 
appointees  who  might  mlsguldedly  Insulate 
him  from  knowledge  of  what  was  happening 
in  his  own  house. 

If  InteUigence  abuses  are  to  be  prevented, 
narrowly  defined  missions  for  and  limitations 
on  the  agencies  involved  mtist  be  set  forth 
in  legislation,  not  revocable  Presidential 
guidelines;  oversight  powers  must  be  firmly 
vested  In  a  Oongresslcmal  body  neither  ap- 
pointed by  nor  beholden  to  the  executive 
branch,  and  capable  of  influencing  policy 
decisions  not  jtist  reviewing  them;  and  the 
right  of  a  public  servant.  If  all  else  falls,  to 
make  public  disclosure  of  secret  abuses  must 
be  maintained.  The  Ford  proposals  fail  all 
three  teste  so  thoroughly  that  ttiey  can  only 
have  been  designed  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Ford  has  contrived,  moreover,  the 
strategic  myth  that  the  real  problem  is  "the 
Irresponsible  and  dangerous  exposure  of  our 
nation's  intelligence  secrets."  Its  purpose  Is 
to  divert  opprobrium  from  the  culprits  to 
their  accusers,  and  the  culmination  of  the 
strategy  is  in  these  Kafkaesque  "reforms" 
that  would  largely  prevent  further  disclosure 
while  doing  little  about  what  was  actually 
exposed — not  vital  secrets  but  the  blunders, 
abtises  an^  crimes  of  the  CIA. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET  13 
THREAT  TO  THE  ECONOMY 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.^ 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
dangers  posed  by  the  President's  budget 
proposals  to  the  Nation's  economy  are 
very  succinctly  and  perceptively  examin- 
ed in  a  recent  article  by  Prof.  Walter  W. 
Heller  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

The  distinguished  former  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  imder 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  quite 
properly  observes  that — 

To  hit  the  fiscal  brakes,  as  Mr.  Ford  pro- 
poses, when  unemployment   and  economic 


Black  are  still  laglou  and  Inflation  is  ebbing 
would  toe  flaoallf  Imvonilbla. 

He  reminds  us  that  attempts  at  fiscal 
restraint  dtirinf  the  periods  1959-60  and 
1973-74 — exacted  a  huge  toll  In  lost  Jobs 
and  output. 

Professor  Heller's  well-written  and 
very  timely  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  February  5,  1976,  deserves 
close  consideration  and  attention  by  us 
idl  and  I  insert  it  herewith  for  inclusion 
in  the  Record: 

Foao's   Bxn>GKT   AMD   THX  Economy 
(By  Walter  W.  HeUer) 

Policy  develc^jiments  of  the  past  few 
months  have  cleared  the  track  for  a  respect- 
able rate  of  recovery  this  year.  Interest  rates 
have  backed  down,  the  1976  tax  rates  bave 
been  extended,  gradual  rather  than  abrupt 
decontrol  of  oU  prices  is  In  prospect  and  New 
Tork  City  has  been  puUed  back  from  the 
brink  of  tMuikruptcy. 

Rising  business  and  consumer  liquidity, 
ebbing  inflation,  accelerating  retail  sales  and 
a  surging  stock  market  all  contribute  to  the 
atmosphere  of  e^ansion.  An  told,  it  is  an 
encouraging  backdrop  for  reaffirming  the 
buUlsh  forecast  of  a  7%  advance  in  real 
ONP  in  1976  that  George  Perry  and  I  flrst 
ventured  in  October. 

But  President  Bard's  budget  and  economic 
policy  messages  cast  an  omlnotis  shadow  over 
late-1976  and  1977  economic  prospects.  His 
Economic  Report  resolves  all  economic  doubts 
in  favor  of  subdued  expansion  in  1976  lest 
we  agitate  the  Inflationary  beast  within  us. 
And  his  budget  sets  the  fiscal  dials  to  "hard 
astern"  for  1977.  Xf  Congress  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  respond  with  flscal  and  monetary  re- 
Btrlotlon  this  year,  recovery  could  be  Im- 
periled next  year  long  before  the  country 
reaches  anything  resembling  full  prosperity. 

So  the  outcome  of  the  Bicentennial  battle 
of  the  budget  will  have  profound  In^llcattons 
not  only  for  social  policy  but  Ua  economio 
performance.  Where  are  the  battle  Unas 
drawn  for  fiscal  1977?  Given  increasing  budg- 
etary caution  and  discipline  In  Congress  and 
a  conservative  but  not  Neanderthal  President 
In  the  White  House,  one  can  safely  say  that 
the  range  of  outcomes  is  not  bounded  by 
wUd  election-year  spending  on  one  hand  and 
a  f90  blUlon  cut  on  the  other.  Much  man 
likely— giving  proper  weight  to  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  cutting  inltiatlvee  (and  veto 
powers)  and  the  shift  toward  sobrlety-ln- 
spending  in  Congress,  both  reinforced  by  the 
public's  antl -spending  mood — Is  a  battle 
arena  bounded  at  the  upper  end  by  a  malnte- 
nanoe-of-services  or  hoId-the-Une  budget  of 
$414  biUlon  and  at  the  lower  end  by  the 
President's  $20-bUUon-cutback  budget  of 
$394  billion. 

When  the  President  first  proposed  his  28-28 
program  last  October,  he  was  operating  from 
a  "current  services  budget"  benchmark  of 
•423  billion.  But  after  downward  revisions 
In  the  light  of  more  accurate  Information 
and  "congressional  increases  threatened  but 
not  passed,"  the  figure  was  scaled  down  to 
$414  biUion.  That  is  the  level  of  spending 
that  would  be  required  in  flscal  1977  (start- 
ing Oct.  1,  1976)  to  maintain  services  and 
commitments  at  flscal  1976  levels.  Mr.  Ford 
would  whittle  $20  Milton  off  this  revised 
"current-services  budget"  by  holding  social 
programs  $10.6  bUUon  below  prevailing 
levels;  clvUlan  and  military  pay,  $3.5  billion 
below;  other  defense,  $1.5  billion;  and  "all 
other,"  $4.5  bUllon. 

A   OOMPABISOM 

Another  way  of  looking  at  the  1977  Ford 
economy-model  budget  is  to  compaiw  it  with 
"normal"  budgetary  growth.  The  $21  bUIlon 
increase  over  the  fiscal  1976  budget  is  Jxist 


JtMtU  tb«  average  increase  at  tbe  three  preced- 
ing yean.  (After  faotorlng  in  tbe  ttarae 
montba'  blatus— with  Its  own  "tranaltlon 
qaarta"  budget— before  fiscal  1977  begins, 
tbe  sgiplleable  rate  of  Increase  comes  to  only 
817bllUon.) 

Some  $18  biUkm  of  the  $21  bUlion  Increase 
represents  the  actual  growth  in  defense  and 
interest  costs.  This  seems  to  leave  only  $6 
billion  for  aU  other  programs.  But,  as  re- 
covery continues,  an  added  $5  bUUon  be- 
comes available  through  the  automatic 
shrinkage  of  unemployment  compensation 
and  other  "cyclical"  transfer  payments.  Thus 
$11  biUlon  is  available  to  finance  Increases 
in  all  other  "non-cyclical"  civilian  programs. 
Normal  growth  in  these  programs,  consisting 
of  a  6%  allowance  for  inflation  and  4%  real 
expansion,  would  come  to  $31  bUlion.  By 
this  measure,  too,  tbe  Ford  budget  represents 
a  $30  biUlon  scaling  tiack  of  government  pro- 
grams. So  both  the  overall  cutback  and  its 
Impact  on  the  level  of  social  services  are 
severe  by  any  recent  budgetary  standards. 

On  the  tax  side,  the  President  proposes  ex- 
tending the  present  $18  billion  tax  cut,  plus 
another  $10  billion  cut  in  personal  and  cor- 
porate taxes  effective  July  1,  1976 — all  con- 
ditional on  appropriate  cuts  In  projected 
spending.  His  pnqtosed  increases  in  pa3n'oU 
taxes,  effective  next  Jan.  l,  wlU  offset  nearly 
$8  billion  (at  aimual  rates)  of  the  additional 
$10  billion. 

The  combined  tax  and  spending  changes 
In  the  Ford  budget  would  add  up  to  a  with- 
ering flscal  drag  on  economic  expansion  dw- 
Ing  fiscal  1977.  The  high-employment  sur- 
plus would  rise  by  $19  bUlion  for  the  flscal 
year,  with  tbe  restrictive  pressure  growing 
sharply  and  steadily  during  calendar  1977. 

Ibat  the  Congress  will  fuUy  accept  either 
the  restrictive  economic  poUcy  or  the  Spar- 
tan aodal  poUcy  implicit  in  Mr.  Ford's  budget 
Is  blgbly  unllktiy.  True,  no  spending  spree 
Is  In  prospect.  But  a  reasonable  working  as- 
sumpti<»i  Is  that  the  pulling  and  hauling  on 
the  budget  will  bring  spending  up  to  about 
$410  bUllon  for  flscal  1977.  And  after  another 
noisy  struggle,  a  further  extension  of  the 
present  $18  billion  cut  seems  to  be  a  good 
bet. 

This  poUcy  projection  impUes  little  flscal 
coDstrlctl<»i  imta  after  the  election.  But  even 
If  spending  winds  up  at  $410  billion,  flscal 
policy  win  tighten  in  flscal  1977.  The  tighten- 
ing would  be  very  modest  if  the  proposed 
income  and  payroll  tax  changes  are  not  en- 
acted. But  if  the  payroll  tax  cuts  are  ac- 
cepted whUe  the  added  income  tax  cuts  are 
lejected,  the  net  result  would  be  an  $11  bU- 
llon restrictive  ln4)act  on  a  1977  economy 
stni  operating  far  below  reasonable  target 
levels. 

Monetary  policy,  after  a  yenr  of  puzzles 
and  surprises,  is  even  more  difficult  to  sketch 
Into  the  mosaic  Of  the  1976  outlook.  But  a 
reasonable  person,  with  fingers  crossed,  could 
assume  that  the  Federal  Reserve  would  not 
overreact  to  a  strengthening  recovery  unless 
the  Inflation  outlo<4E  suddenly  darkens.  In 
other  words,  a  monetary  policy  that  produces 
a  mUd  rather  than  sharp  rise  In  interest 
rates  is  a  reasoiutble  projection.  This  Im- 
plies that  short-term  rates,  after  some  fur- 
ther easing,  wUl  move  up  only  moderately 
as  the  year  progresses.  Long-term  rates  are 
not  likely  to  rise  until  later  In  the  year,  and 
then  only  after  giving  some  further  ground 
in  the  next  few  montlis,  especially  in  the 
mortgage  area. 

Given  only  moderately  accommodative 
fiscal  and  monetary  policy  for  1976,  where  do 
Perry  and  I  find  the  expansionary  strength 
to  support  a  forecast  of  7%  real  GNP  growth? 
Primarily  in  a  more  upbeat  view  of  consump- 
tion and  business  capital  spending  (and,  In 
the  accompanying  year-over-year  advance  of 
$25  billion  In  Inventory  Investtnent)  than 
most  forecasters  ^u^  proiect^ng. 


Tlie  sparkling  perXormanoe  of  corporate 
profits  will  be  the  <Aler  q>ur  and  lubricant 
for  tbe  revival  oi  bustneas  fixed  investment. 
Producttvi^  advances  and  rising  sales 
should  generate  a  one-tblrd  rise  In  after- 
tax profits  In  1976  OU  top  of  a  striking  Jump 
during  1975.  From  1976'8  flrst  quarter  to 
1976'8  fourth,  they  should  rise  from  $60  bil- 
Uon  to  over  $100  biUion  at  anniial  rates. 

In  a  little  longer — and  "quality-cor- 
rected"— perspective,  the  profits  boom  is 
even  more  impressive.  After  inventory  valua- 
tion adjustment  (IVA) — that  Is,  aUo wring  for 
inventory  replacement  at  ciurent  prices — 
profits  in  1976  will  be  half  again  as  high  as 
In  1974.  This  win  go  a  long  way  toward  re- 
storing coi-porate  pro&tabUlty.  which  had  hit 
a  postwar  low  of  8.1%  of  corporate  product 
in  1974. 

Led  by  the  profit  surge,  internal  cash  flow 
this  year  wiU  reach  hlstoricaUy  high  levels 
relative  to  business  fixed  investment.  Add 
to  this  the  Incentive  of  a  more  generous  in- 
vestment credit  and  the  ability  to  draw  on 
relnvlgorated  capital  markets,  and  upward 
revisions  of  capital  spending  plans  should  be 
the  order  of  the  day.  They  are  not  yet  re- 
flected in  plant  and  equipment  surveys  and 
capital  appropriations.  But  the  sensitive  in- 
dex of  capital  goods  orders  has  been  rislug 
impressively  since  AprU.  An  "optimistic- 
realistic"  expectation  for  this  year,  is  an  11  ,c 
rise  in  business  fixed  investment.  Barring 
unexpected  setbacks  in  the  consumer  ijflctor. 
this  advance  should  accelerate  during  1976 
and  into  1977  and  become  a  primary  driving 
force  for  expansion. 

FOtIV    PLUSES 

The  rise  in  consumer  spending  that  started 
after  the  first  quarter  of  1976,  stimulated 
first  by  tax  reductions  and  then  by  rising 
payrolls,  will  continue  during  1976  In  re- 
sponse to  (1)  a  continued  rise  in  real  dis- 
posable income  as  employment  rises  and 
wage  gains  outpace  the  Inflation  in  living 
costs,  (2)  an  improved  consumer  buying 
mood  as  buying  power  grows  and  the  threat 
of  layoffs  recedes,  (3)  stock  market  advances 
and  the  rising  backlog  of  demand  for  durable 
goods  and  (4)  strengthened  consumer 
liquidity  growing  out  of  a  $100  bUllon-plus 
rise,  in  consimiers'  liquid  assets  for  1976,  to- 
gether with  only  modest  Increases  in  instal- 
ment debt.  A  rise  of  11.6%  in  overaU  con- 
sumption— with  autos  and  other  durables  as 
the  star  performers — Is  in  the  cards. 

Housing  at  1.5  million  starts,  a  moderately 
declining  net  export  balance,  and  a  lack- 
luster government  sector — especially  at  the 
state-local  level — ^round  out  the  1976  pros- 
pects. It  all  adds  up  to  a  1976  ONP  advance 
of  $196  billion,  to  a  total  of  $1,695  billion 
(using  the  new  Commerce  Department  GNP 
benchmarks) .  For  the  flrst  time  In  four  years 
and  only  the  second  time  since  1968.  more 
than  half  of  tbe  advance  will  represent  a 
real  gain,  less  than  half,  inflation. 

Inflation  wUl  continue  to  moderate  in  1976. 
With  a  good  1976  harvest  In  hand  and  average 
crude  oil  prices  scheduled  to  come  down 
moderately,  neither  food  nor  fuel  should  add 
materially  to  the  rate  of  inflation  this  year. 
And  although  rising  demand  will  generate 
some  added  pressures  on  raw  materials  prices 
and  on  price  margins,  the  moderate  pace  of 
recovery  in  the  Industrial  world  in  1976, 
coupled  with  pervasive  slack  in  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy, should  hold  these  pressures  in  check 
this  year.  Thus  the  crux  of  the  matter  ts  the 
behavior  of  wage  costs. 

With  4'^  million  workers  involved  in  major 
wage  negotiations  this  year,  the  outcome  v^ill 
be  crucial  in  determining  price  performai:ice 
in  1976  imd  the  later  '708.  As  a  result  Of  cost- 
of-living  eecalators,  several  of  the  unions 
involved  in  the  forthcoming  Negotiations 
have  enjoyed  wage  advances  eoclBlderably 
above  the  eo(Mioray<-wide  avemge.  If  «Iie  gov- 
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emmeirt  oould  Influmce  tlMW  negotiations 
to  set  ■  p»tt«m  of  modanHion.  the  luttloiua 
goal  of  slowing  the  rate  of  inllatton  would  be 
well  aerred.  Theee  settlements  wouM  b*  a 
logical  place  to  begin  a  gradual  unwinding 
of  the  wage-wage  and  price-wage  spirals.  A 
reasonable  expectation — even  assuming  that 
the  big  contracts,  front-loaded  as  usual,  wlU 
average  10%  to  the  first  year — is  that  econ- 
omy-wide compensation  per  manhour  will 
rise  about  9%  this  year. 

CMven  the  abatement  of  food  and  fuel  In- 
flation, the  modest  impact  of  demand  pres- 
sures, and  an  8%  average  pay  Increase,  the 
rise  m  the  GNP  price  deflator  this  year 
shoitld  ease  to  about  5»4:i,  or  three  points 
less  than  last  year. 

An  Inflation  rate  of  less  than  er .  coupled 
with  a  7%  advance  In  real  output.  Is  cause 
for  considerable  satisfaction  but  no  com- 
placency. Despite  the  above-trend  gain  in 
output,  the  end  of  the  year  wUl  still  see  re- 
cesslon-lllce  levels  of  imemployment  at  7%  c: ; 
of  capacity  utilization  rates  In  manufactur- 
ing, at  about  80%;  and  of  economic  slack, 
with  actual  output  still  running  nearly  $125 
billion  below  the  economy's  potential  (as 
measured  at  S%  unemployment). 

umwutma  riacu.  aaspomiBiurr 
Congress  rightly  prides  lt«elf  on  its  more 
prudent  fiscal  posture  and  procedures.  But 
if  the  new  politics  of  fiscal  responsibility 
or  austerity,  simply  leads  to  budget  par- 
simony and  wllly-nl.'iy  economic  restraint, 
its  benefits  will  be  swamped  by  its  costs 
Congress  should  vividly  bear  in  mind  that 
massive  swings  toward  fiscal  restraint  In 
195»-60  and  1973-74  exacted  a  huge  toU  In 
lost  Jobs  and  output. 

To  hit  the  fiscal  brakes,  as  Mr.  Ford  pro- 
poses, when  unemployment  and  economic 
slack  are  stUl  legion  and  Inflation  ia  ebbing 
would  be  fiscally  irrespon-slble.  'Fiscal  re- 
sponsibility" is  not  synonymous  with  "fiscal 
nstralnt.'  Rather.  It  calls  for  an  intelligent 
fitting  of  tax  and  spending  positions  to  the 
needs  of  the  economy.  With  Its  new  budget 
procedures  and  staff,  the  Congress  is  now 
equipped  to  do  this.  Given  the  wUl.  it  can 
become  a  major  force  in  effecting  a  new  fiscal 
policy  of  responsible  net  stimulus  In  a  lag- 
ging or  sagging  economy,  and  responsible 
net  restraint  In  a  prosperous  but  inflation- 
prone  economy. 
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pressed  by  many  In  and  outside  of  the 
Congreu  to  how  HH.  10880  differs  from 
S.  1.  A  detafled  comiMuison  of  the  two 
bills  has  finally  beea  comfdeted.  I  would 
like  to  Insert  that  comparison  at  this 
time,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  It 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Rccord  and  Is 
estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$1,644.50.       % 

The  citations  noted  are  to  8.  1  as  it 
has  been  marked  up  and  published  as  a 
committee  print  dated  August  15, 1975. 

The  material  follows: 

Comparison  or  HJt.  10850  and  8.  1 


COMPARISON  OP  HJl.  10850  AND  S.  1 

(Mr.  KA8TENMEIER  asked  and  was 
giv«i  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rscord  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
controversy  surrounding  S.  1.  the  bill 
pending  in  the  Senate  to  revise  and  re- 
form the  Federal  Criminal  Code,  has,  by 
now.  become  apparent  to  us  all.  Innu- 
merable questions  have  been  raised  about 
the  effect  of  this  legislation  on  individual 
rights,  on  the  avaUability  of  Govern- 
ment information,  and  on  the  extent  of 
Government  control  over  individual 
Americans. 

On  November  20,  1975,  along  with  my 
colleagues  Dow  Edwards  and  Ab  Mikva  I 
introduced  HJl.  10850.  the  Criminal  Law 
Revision  and  Constitutional  Rights  Pres- 
ervation Act  of  1975.  We  have  offered 
this  measure  to  provide  an  alternative  to 
S.  1.  Our  bill  proposes  a  revised  Criminal 
Code  which  protects  the  rights  of  the  In- 
dividual in  our  society  at  the  same  time 
it  more  readily  guarantees  equality  of 
treatment  for  all  who  come  under  our 
criminal  JusUce  system. 

Since  our  lntroductl(m  of  this  measure, 
there  has  been  considerable  Interest  ez- 


CENEKAL  DEriNlTIONS 

(i  111  in  both  bills)  ^ 

Abet:  H.R.  10850  eliminates  "encourage" 
and  "counsel"  from  the  definition  of  "abet." 

Consent:  H.R.  10850  provides  that  assent 
induced  by  economic  coercion  does  not  con- 
stitute "consent."  The  result  of  this  change 
can  be  illustrated  by  an  employer  who  un- 
reasonably compels  employees  to  work  imder 
dangerous  conditions  by  means  of  threaten- 
ing economic  retaliation.  Under  H.R.  10850. 
such  an  employer  oovia  not  raise  the  affirm- 
ative defense  of  consent  to  an  assault  charge. 

Property:  HJl.  10860  specifies  that  property 
does  not  include  Information  of  any  sort  In 
the  possession  of  the  United  States.  This  pro- 
hibits prosecuting  someone  under  the  varl- 
out  theft  offenses  when  the  gist  of  the  act  is 
disclosure  of  government  information.  If  it 
is  believed  that  there  should  be  orlmmal 
penalties  for  disclosing  classified  informa- 
tion, this  change  ensures  that  the  only  appli- 
cable sections  will  be  those  specifically  de- 
signed to  deal  with  such  conduct. 

War:  8.  1  does  not  define  the  term  "war," 
although  the  Draft  Report  on  8.  1  Indicates 
at  one  point  that  the  term  "war"  In  8.  1 
includes  both  declared  and  undeclared  war 
(see  p.  242  no.  60).  HJl.  10860  defines  "war" 
as  "a  state  of  war  declared  by  Congress  pur- 
suant to  Article  I.  section  of  the  Constitu- 
tion." 

GENERAL  PamcIPUS  or  CONSTSUCTION 

(I  112  in  both  bUls) 

S.  1  proposes  the  general  rule  that  criminal 
statutes  are  to  be  strictly  construed — ^that  Is. 
that  only  conduct  clearly  prohibited  by  the 
express  terms  of  the  statute  wUl  be  deemed 
to  be  Included  in  the  offense  defined  by  the 
statute. 

HJl.  10860  takes  the  somewhat  more  lim- 
ited approach  recommended  by  the  National 
CommlsBlon  on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal 
Laws  (the  "Brown  Commission")  that  the 
provisions  of  a  criminal  code  should  be  inter- 
preted In  accord  with  the  general  purposes 
of  the  criminal  law  as  set  forth  in  |  101. 
H.B.  10850  directs  the  court  to  balance  the 
need  for  appropriate  sanctions  for  conduct 
which  is  harmful  to  society  with  the  need 
to  provide  fair  notice  that  the  conduct  Is 
prohibltd  by  the  criminal  law. 

HJl.  10860  also  strikes  a  provision  in  8.  1 
that  a  term  used  In  the  present  tense  in- 
cludes both  the  future  and  past  tenses.  It 
Is  believed  that  such  a  provision  may  cause 
unintended  consequences  in  various  sections 
of  the  cod*. 

OOMPUCTTT 

(Chapter  4  in  both  bills) 
H.R.  10850  and  8.  1  differ  significantly  in 
their  treatment  of  accompUce  liability  in  two 
respects. 

(1)  HJl.  10650  distingulsltes  between  those 
persons  who  knowingly  aid  or  abet  a  crime 


•AH  section,  chapter  and  rule  references 
are  to  sections,  chapters  and  rules  that  each 
bin  proposes  to  put  in  TlUe  18.  United  States 
Code.  Thus,  i  ill  means  |  ill  of  Title  18, 
United  States  Code.  •■  both  bills  propose  it 
to  TMid,  not  to  I  111  of  present  Title  18  or  to 
I  111  of  either  bUl. 
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wlttt  a  "stake  In  the  outoome"  and  thoae  who 
provide  assistance  but  who  arc  Inilllfcimt 
with  respect  to  the  crlmUud  objective.  This 
distinguishes,  for  example,  between  (a)  the 
look-out  man  for  a  bank  robboy  who  Is 
equally  culpable  with  the  others  for  the  rob- 
bery Itself  (although  he  never  entets  the 
bank)  and  (b)  the  peraon  who  sold  the  lob- 
bers  the  car  they  used  for  the  getaway 
knowing  when  he  sold  the  car  that  It  would 
be  so  used.  It  is  believed  that  the  criminal 
law  should  recognize  the  conunonsense  dif- 
ference In  blameworthiness  of  the  two  situ- 
ations and  provide  lesser  penalties  for  the  lat- 
ter. Present  law  is  Judge-made  on  this  point 
and  prevents  a  split  of  authority.  The  Brown 
Commission  proposed  to  distinguish  between 
accomplices  and  facilitators.  The  American 
Bar  Association  also  supports  the  distinction. 
(2)  8.  1  propo.ses  to  retain  the  rule  that  a 
co-conspirator  is  liable  for  all  crimes  that 
are  the  reasonably  foreseeable  result  of  the 
con.spiracy.  This  rule  was  announced  by  the 
Supreme  Court  m  Pinkerton  v.  United  States 
328  U.S.  640  ( 1946) . 

H.R.  10850  follows  the  recommendation  of 
the  Brown  Commission  and  abolishes  the 
Pinkerton  rule.  It  provides  Instead  that  a 
co-consplrator  is  liable  for  the  offenses  of  his 
associates  only  to  the  extent  that  he  meets 
the  normal  requirements  for  accompUce  lia- 
bility. The  American  Bar  Association  sup- 
ports the  abolition  of  the  Pinkerton  rule, 
stating  that  by  punishing  "negligence  lia- 
bility" the  rule  "goes  too  far."  and  "does 
not  easily  admit  of  rational  application." 

APPLICATION    AND    SCOPE    OF   BAaS    AKD 
OErXMSBS 

(§601  in  both  bills) 

8.  1  provides  that  to  the  extent  that  the 
criminal  code  covers  the  general  subject  mat- 
ter of  a  bar  or  defense,  it  precludes  any  com- 
mon law  development  by  the  courts  of  addi- 
tional bars  or  defenses. 

H.R.  10860  provides  that  unless  additional 
bars  or  defenses  are  expressly  precluded  by  a 
particular  section  of  the  code,  additional  bars 
or  defen.ses  may  be  developed  by  the  courts 
"in  the  light  of  reason  and  experience." 

The  significance  of  this  change  is  discussed 
In  connection  with  "Exercise  of  Public  Au- 
thority" (I  541  of  8.1). 

TIME   UMITATIONS 

({611  in  both  bills) 

8.  1  provides  no  time  limitation  for  tlie 
commencement  of  a  prosecution  for  a  crime 
punishable  by  death,  a  6  year  limitation  for 
a  felony  or  a  misdemeanor,  and  a  1  year  limi- 
tation for  an  Infraction. 

H.B.  10860  provides  a  6  year  limltaUon  for 
any  felony,  a  2  year  limitation  for  a  misde- 
meanor, and  a  1  year  limitation  for  an  in- 
fraction. (HH.  10860  conUins  no  crimes 
punishable  by  death). 

DOTTBLE    JEOPAX9T 

( iS  £14-20  In  HJt.  10860) 

These  sections  are  essentially  similar  te 
thOM  proposed  by  the  Brown  Commission 
and  implement  and  codify  the  Constitutional 
prohibition  against  double  Jeopardy.  S.  1  con- 
tains no  similar  provisions. 

There  are  two  situations.  First.  Federal 
prosecution  for  conduct  previously  prose- 
cuted by  a  State.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
said  that  this  does  not  constitute  double 
jeopardy.  Abbate  v.  United  Statea,  369  UJ3. 
187  (1959).  Section  517  of  H.R.  10850  re- 
verses this  decision  and  bars  subsequent 
prosecution. 

The  second  situation  is  State  prosecution 
for  conduct  previously  prosecuted  by  the  Fed- 
eral government.  Section  618  of  H.R.  10860 
also  bars  subsequent  prosecution  in  this 
circumstance. 

jNsairrrT  nmicBX 
(i  632  in  both  bills) 

8.  1  abolishes  the  traditional  Insanity  de- 
fense— Insanity  wlU  only  prevent  conviction 
If  mental  disease  or  defect  negates  the  state 
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of  mind  reqtilred  by  the  offenae.  'Om  Draft 
Beport  on  a  1  (p.  UO)  Mm  Dm  enable  oC 
a  "madman  wlio  Mlleves  tliat  he  la  aqtweslng 
jeraoos  when  he  ts  aetnally  Ohokbir  his  wife." 

According  to  the  Draft  Report,  the  mad- 
man would  not  be  gtdlty  at  mnrder,  tnit  not 
because  of  the  defemae  of  Insanity.  Rather, 
be  Is  not  guilty  because  he  did  not  kliow- 
ingly  cause  the  death  of  another  peraon  as 
required  by  the  crime  of  murder. 

HJt.  10850  retalna  the  traditional  Insanity 
defense  as  codified  by  the  American  Iaw  Xn- 
sUtute's  Model  Penal  Code  {  4.01  (P.OJ3. 
1962) .  Insanity  is  a  defense  If ,  as  a  reanlt  of 
mental  disease  or  defect,  the  defendant  ei- 
ther lacked  substantial  capacity  to  appn- 
ciate  the  criminality  at  his  conduct  or  was 
unable  to  conform  bis  conduct  to  the  i«quire< 
ments  of  the  law.  Hits  formulation  of  the 
defense  Is  now  widely  used  tliroughout  the 
Federal  courts.  See  Zfnited  Statea  v.  Braumer, 
471  F.ad  M9.  97»-«l  (DC.  Clr.  1079).  The 
same  formulation  was  recommended  by  the 
Brown  Commission  and  has  the  aupport  of 
tbe  American  Bar  Association. 

SXBBCIBE  OP  PUBLIC  AUTHOaiTT 

(11641  InS.  1) 

S.  1  proTides  that  it  Is  a  defense  to  Vederal 
prosecution  that  the  conduct  charged  was 
required  or  authorised  by  law  (1)  to  carry 
out  the  defendant's  authority  as  a  puUUo 
servant  or  as  a  peraob  acting  at  the  dtaeettai 
of  a  pabUc  aervant,  or  (S)  to  make  an  arrest 
■s  a  private  peraon. 

This  defenae  Is  available  even  though  the 
defendant  was  mistaken  In  his  belief.  If  he 
reasonably  believed  that  the  "factual  situa- 
tion was  such  tliat  tlie  condnot  dbarged  was 
required  or  anthoriaed  aa  aet  forth  In  the 
section  deaertMng  the  defense." 

This  section  of  8.  1,  which  has  come  to  be 
caUed  the  "BhrUchman  defense,"  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  criticism.  While  a  law 
enforcement  officer  "»»fci"g  an  arrest,  for 
example,  should  not  be  subject  to  oilmlnal 
sanctions  for  conduct  authorlaadDy  law,  tha 
formulation  of  the  defense  in  8.  1  may  lend 
itself  to  an  Interpretation  that  would  Insu- 
late public  offlelals  from  accoimtabUlty  for 
their  actions  If  they  treasonably  lielleved  that 
their  conduct  was  lawful,  even  though  they 
were  mistaken. 

Federal  courts  have  not  at  present  ac- 
cepted this  kind  of  defenae.  Rather  than 
codifying  this  kind  of  deCanae,  HA.  lOMO 
permits  the  ootirta  to  develop  It  on  a  caae- 
by-case  basts  "in  light  of  reason  and  ex- 
perience" (see  discussion  of  "Application  and 
Scope  of  Bars  and  Defenses"  above) . 

USE  or  FOBCE  TO  IfAKZ  AW  AMMMST 

(f  643  in  HJt.  10860  and  f  541  in  8. 1) 
S.  1  deals  with  this  subject  in  its  public 
authority  defense  (1641).  HJt.  10860,  as 
noted  above,  lias  no  general  public  authority 
defense;  it  has  a  apedflc  provision  dealing 
with  \ise  of  force  to  effect  an  amat. 

Under  both  bills,  it  is  a  defense  to  Federal 
prosecution  that  the  force  used  was  required 
by  law  in  order  to  make  an  arrest,  prevent 
an  escape  from  arrest,  or  prevent  an  escape 
from  official  detention. 

Tlie  bills  differ  somewhat  in  their  treat- 
ment of  the  use  of  deadly  force.  Where  such 
force  Is  used  to  make  an  arrest  or  prevent 
an  e.scape  from  arrest,  both  bills  reach  the 
same  result — there  Is  a  defense  if  the  deadly 
force  was  reasonably  required  under  the  cir- 
cumstances and  If  the  suspect  committed  an 
offense  involving  the  risk  of  serious  bodUy 
injury  or  death  (including  rape  and  kid- 
napping) or  If  the  sxKpect  attempted  escape 
by  the  use  of  a  dangerous  weapon.  The  bills 
differ,  however,  when  the  deadly  force  was 
used  to  prevent  the  escape  of  someone  in 
officUl  detention.  8.  1  permits  the  defense  U 
the  deadly  force  was  reasonably  requind 
under  the  cirotunstances.  However,  the  de- 
fense is  unavaUable  If  the  person  using  the 
deadly  foroe  knew  that  the  prisoner  was 
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being  held  for  a  crime  ot3ier  than  one  in- 
volving a  risk  of  death,  serioua  bodily  In- 
jury, rape  or  tUnaipptag.  HB.  10B50  permits 
the  defenae  If  the  deadly  foroe  was  reaaonaUy 
required  and  if  tbe  peraon  who  used  it  knew 
ttiat  «!•  pristmer  was  eiiarged  with  a  crime 
Invtdvlng  a  risk  of  deatti,  serious  bodily  in- 
Jury,  rape  or  kldnappiiig. 

Tbt  (ttiferenoe  between  the  two  bills  can 
be  Uluatrated  by  Om  example  at  an  esc^tlng 
prisoner  who  la  killed  by  a  guard  who  doesnt 
know  what  Charge  the  prisoner  la  held  on. 
Under  8.  l,  the  guard  has  a  defense  if  the 
deadly  force  was  reasonably  necessary.  Under 
Hit.  10660,  the  guard  does  not  have  a  de- 
fense. 

mnAWTUI,  ENiaAFlIXNT 

({  613  in  HJt.  10860  and  S  661  in  S.  1) 

The  Supreme  Court,  by  divided  votes,  has 
adopted  the  view  that  the  entrapment  de- 
fense requires  a  detennlnatlon  of  whether 
Qm  defendant  was  Inclined  to  commit  tbe 
crime,  apart  from  the  solicitation  of  the  gov- 
ernment agent.  If  be  was,  there  is  no  de- 
fense. See,  e^..  United  Stmtes  v.  Ruaeell.  411 
UJ3.  423  (1978) .  S.  1  adopts  ttUs  view. 

HJt  10860  adopts  the  recommendation  of 
tbe  Bvowa  Oommlasloii.  Rather  than  focusing 
on  tbe  predl908itlon  of  tbe  defendant  to 
commit  the  crlma,  HJt.  10860  focuses  on  the 
oonduet  of  the  Federal  agent.  The  focus  of 
the  inquiry  is  whether  the  agent  iised  meth- 
oda  of  parauaslan  or  Inducement  that  would 
lead  nonnaliy  law-abiding  citlaens  to  engage 
In  criminal  activity.  The  defense  is  treated 
primarily  as  a  curb  upon  Improper  law  en- 
forcement techniques,  rather  than  as  a  test 
of  the  "blameworthiness"  of  the  particular 
defendant. 

a.  1  treats  entrapment  solely  as  a  defense. 
HJl.  10660,  however,  provides  the  defendant 
with  the  alternative  of  raising  the  issue  be- 
fore trial  as  a  bar  to  prosecution.  Budx  an 
lasua  la  deohled  by  tlM  judge  rather  than  the 
Jury.  HJt.  10660  iHOvldes  tliat  evidence  given 
in  such  a  pre-trial  proceeding  \b  inadmisalble 
at  trial,  ao  this  procedure  allows  the  defend- 
ant to  ralae  the  issue  at  entrapment  without 
saerifloing  his  right  against  self-incrimina- 
tion. 

Under  both  8.  1  and  HJl.  10650,  entrap- 
ment must  be  disproved  by  the  prosecuttoa 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  if  there  Is  evi- 
denoe  la  the  ease  wlil^  might  supp<xt  a 
raaaonable  btiiet  aa  to  Its  existence.  In  &  1. 
Bole  SS.1  at  the  Federal  Rules  of  Orimlnal 
Broeednre  mandated  this  result  for  all  de- 
fenaes.  HJt.  10660  reaches  a  similar  result  in 
Btile  S8.1  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
fteoednre.  However,  It  also  Includes  specific  . 
language  in  |  618  because  there  Is  no  oor-^ 
reqiondlng  section  dealing  with  burdens  of 
proof  t(a  bars  to  prosecution. 

OmciAI.   ICXBSTATEMXNT   OF   LAW 

(!  552  In  HJt.  10850  and  S  661  in  S.  1) 
8.  1  provides  that  it  is  an  affirmative  de- 
fense that  the  defendant  acted  In  accord 
with  an  official,  written  Interpretatlcm  of  the 
law  issued  by  the  head  (rf  a  government 
agency  charged  with  responsibility  for  ad- 
mlnistx'atlon  of  such  law. 

HJl.  10850  eliminates  this  provision  out  of 
concern  for  its  possible  abuse  and  out  of  a 
belief  that  the  courts  must  have  the  ulti- 
mate responsibility  for  determining  the  law. 

CanONAL  ATTEMPT 

({  1001  hi  both  bills) 

8.  1  provides  that  a  person  is  guUty  of  an 
attempt  if  be  engages  in  conduct  wliich,  in 
fact,  amounts  to  more  than  mere  preparation 
fo:;  and  tiiat  indicates  his  intent  to  complete, 
the  commission  ci  the  crime. 

HJt.  1()860  adopts  the  formulation  that  the 
conduct  must  be  a  substeatfol  step  towards 
commission  of  the  crime.  The  difference  li 
one  of  emphasis  but  reflects  a  two-f<dd  in- 
tent. One  part  is  the  desire  to  permit  tlie 
co\irts  to  develop  further  the  basic  intoriH«« 


tatlon  at  the  offense.  Tlie  other  part  Is  to  re- 
-quire  an  act  falling  closer  to  a  completed 
offenae  than  to  mare  praparaUon. 

a  1  provktas  ttiat  legal  or  factual  Impoesl- 
bUlty  Is  not  a  dafenae  to  criminal  attempt. 
HJt.  10650  does  not  ao  provide,  but  leaves  it 
to  the  courts  to  decide  whether  legal  or 
factual  impoBBibiUty  Should  l>e  a  defense  to 
criminal  attempt.  In  certain  drcomstances, 
such  a  defense  seems  to  be  necessary  and  in 
the  best  interests  of  justice.  For  example,  a 
defendant  Is  (Charged  with  attempt  to  receive 
stolen  property.  The  property  is  not  actually 
stolen,  even  though  the  defendant  believes  It 
to  be.  In  such  a  case,  the  court  held  that  tbe 
impossil>illty  defense  required  a  finding  of 
not  guilty.  United  States  v.  Hair,  356  F.  Supp. 
339  (DI>.C.  1973). 

CBIMINAL    CONSPIRACY 

(f  1002  In  both  bUls) 
A  con^lracy  Is  not  complete  until  one 
of  the  conspirators  engages  In  an  overt  act. 
The  purpose  of  the  overt  act  requirement 
is  to  manifest  that  the  conspiracy  is  at  work 
and  is  "neither  a  project  still  resting  solely 
in  the  minds  of  the  conspirators  nor  a  fully 
complete  operation  no  longer  in  existence." 
Yatea  v.  United  States,  364  U.S.  298,  334 
(1957).  HJl.  10650  requires  that  the  overt 
act  "substantially  tend  to  effect"  the  crim- 
inal objective.  8.  l  merely  requires  that  the 
act  lie  done  with  Intent  to  effect  such  ob- 
jective. 

Both  bills  provide  that  it  Is  an  affirmative 
defense  to  a  charge  of  criminal  conspiracy 
that  the  defendant  withdrew  from  the  con- 
spiracy. H.B.  10850  requires  that  the  de- 
fendant prove  that  he,  In  fact,  did  with- 
draw. S.  1  goes  further  and  requires  that  the 
defendant  prevent  tbe  commission  of  every 
crime  that  was  an  object  of  the  conspiracy. 
S.  1  provides  that  it  is  not  a  defense  to  a 
charge  of  criminal  conspiracy  that  one  or 
more  of  the  persons  with  whom  the  defend- 
ant all^;edly  conspired  has  t>een  acquitted. 
H.B.  10660  deletes  this  language  and  per- 
mite  the  courts  to  deal  with  particular  situ- 
ations on  a  case-by-case  basis.  A  conspiracy 
requires  that  at  least  one  other  person  par- 
ticipate in  the  agreement.  If  only  two  per- 
sons are  charged  with  conspiracy  and  one  is 
acquitted,  how  can  the  other  be  convicted? 

CBIMINAL    SOLICITATION 

(§  1003  in  S.  1) 

S.  1  provides  that  a  person  is  guilty  of  an 
offense  If,  intending  that  another  person 
commit  a  crime,  he  "commands,  entreats,  in- 
duces or  otherwise  endeavors  to  persuade 
.such  other  i>erson  to  engage  in  such  con- 
duct." 

HJl.  10860  does  not  provide  a  solicitation 
offense  of  general  applicability.  Wlien  a  crime 
has  been  committed,  the  solicitor  of  it  will 
l>e  liable  as  an  accomplice  or  facilitator.  See 
SS  401-02  In  HJl.  10850.  When  no  crime  does, 
in  fact,  occur,  It  would  seem  that  insufficient 
harm  has  occurred  to  society's  Interests  to 
justify  creating  a  general  crime  punishing 
pure  speech.  Further,  certain  crimes  within 
the  code  are  defined  in  terms  of  incitement 
to  engage  in  criminal  conduct,  and  the  gen- 
eral attempt  provision  may  also  be  used 
(where  not  expressly  made  Inapplicable)  to 
reach  what  would  otherwise  be  solicitation. 

INSTIGATING  OVERTHROW  OR  DESTRUCTION  or 
THE  GOVERNMENT 

C  1103  in  8.1) 

This  offense  In  8.  1  Incorporates  the  Smith 
Act  offenses:  (1)  inciting  overthrow  of  the 
government;  (2)  organizing,  leading  or  re- 
cruiting members  for  an  organization  whose 
purpose  Is  Inciting  overthrow  of  the  govern- 
ment; and  (8)  active  membership  in  a  group 
with  that  purpose. 

HJt.  10860  eliminates  these  offenses.  Tbis 
section  of  S.  l  may  be  used  to  suppress  con- 
stitutionally protected  speech.  Its  mere  exist- 
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ence  may  tend  to  chill  flnt  Mnendment  tree- 
doms.  Under  H.R.  10860.  persons  who  Ac- 
tually engage  in  conduct  directed  toward 
the  forcible  overthrow  of  the  goremment  are 
subject  to  prosecution  under  i  1102  (Armed 
Rebellion  <»■  Insurrection)  and  |  1103  (En- 
gaging in  Para-Mllltary  Activity).  Further, 
certain  preparatory  acts  can  be  prosecuted 
under  the  general  attempt  and  conspiracy 
sections  in  HJl.  loeso. 

SABOT AOK 

(f  1111  inbothbUls) 

Both  bills  require  that  the  destructive  act 
be  done  with  an  Intent  to  impair,  interfere 
with,  or  obstruct  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  or  an  associate  nation  to  prepare  for 
or  engage  In  war  or  defense  activities. 

H.R.  10850  confines  the  applicability  of  this 
offense  to  those  Instances  of  greatest  harm 
to  the  national  defense.  It  defines  more  nar- 
rowly than  S.  1  the  property  or  production 
facilities  whose  damage  Is  covered  by  the 
sabotage  offense.  It  should  be  noted  that 
HJl.  10850  makes  damage  to  the  other  prop- 
erty criminal  but  subjects  it  to  lesser  penal- 
ties under  other  provisions  of  the  crlmlual 
code. 

iMPAniNo  umrAXT  eftbctivenxss 
(S  1113  m  S.  1) 

This  offense  Is  a  companion  to  the  sabo- 
tage offense  and  differs  from  Jt  In  the  scienter 
requirement.  A  person  Is  guilty  of  this  of- 
fense if  he  acts  "in  reckless  disregard  of  the 
risk  that  his  conduct  could  Impair,  Inter- 
fere with  or  obstruct  the  ability  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  or  an  associate  nation  to  prepare 
for  or  engage  in  war  of  defense  activities" 
(emphasis  added).  (The  sabotage  offense  re- 
quires that  he  act  Intentionally. 

HJl.  10850  does  not  contain  this  offense. 
An  offense  based  on  recklessness  poses  sub- 
stantial dangers  of  abuse  against  persons  en- 
gaged in  demonstrations  and  other  constitu- 
tionally protected  activities.  Given  the  broad 
definition  of  defense  property  and  facilities 
in  the  sabotage  offense  of  S.  1,  almost  any 
demonstration  entails  some  risk  that  damage 
to  such  property  could  occur. 

IMPAUINO  MILrrABT  EITECTIVENESS  BV  A  FALSE 
STATEMKNT 

(t  1114  In  S.  1) 

Under  this  section  of  S.  1,  a  person  is  guilty 
of  an  offense  If,  with  intent  to  aid  an  enemy 
or  to  harm  the  Untied  SUtes  In  time  of  war, 
he  communicates  (Including  publishes).  In 
reckless  disregard  of  its  falsity,  a  statement 
<rf  fact  concerning  conduct  of  the  military 
forces  of  the  United  States,  a  civUlan  or  mili- 
tary catastrophe,  or  "any  other  matter  of  fact 
which,  if  believed,  would  be  likely  to  affect 
the  strategy  or  Uctlcs  of  the  military  forces 
of  the  United  States  or  would  be  likely  to 
create  general  panic  or  serious  disruption." 

H.R.  10850  eliminates  this  offense  out  of 
a  concern  that  it  would  have  a  chilling  ef- 
fect on  the  ability  of  the  news  media  to 
keep  the  public  Informed  during  times  of 
national  crisis. 

oBSTBucTwc    icn.rrAKT   KEcauriMuiT    oa 

INDDCnOK 

(i  1114  in  HJl.  10850  and  f  1116  In  8.  1) 
In  order  to  protect  mere  speech.  HJl.  10850 
requires  that  incitement  to  evade  military 
or  alternate  civilian  service  must  be  incite- 
ment to  immediate  unlawful  action.  This  Is 
in  compliance  with  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion In  Brandenburg  v.  Ohio,  396  VS  444 
(1969). 

mcirmc  o*  awing  mutint.  iksvbordinatiok 

OB  OESEBTION 

(i  1116  in  HJl.  10660  and  i  1117  in  S.  1) 
For  the  reasons  above.  HJl.  10650  requires 
Incitement  to  immediate  unlawful  actlMi.  In 
this  case,  mutiny,  insubordination,  refusal  of 
duty  or  desertion. 


HJl.  10660  rqulres  a  ■paciflo  Intent  to  bring 
about  mutiny  or  deoertion  In  order  to  be 
guilty  of  aiding  or  abetUng  such  offenses. 
S.  1  requires  only  "kno>wiiig"  aid. 

HJl.  10850  also  adds  a  new  provision  ren- 
dering the  general  accomplice,  attempt  and 
conspiracy  offenses  Inapplicable  to  this  sec- 
tion. This  will  prevent  prosecution  of  con- 
duct too  far  removed  from  actual  harm 
to  society's  Interests.  Thus,  for  example,  an 
attempt  to  incite  desertion  is  reUtively 
meaningless  because  the  completed  crime 
of  incitement  does  not  require  that  deser- 
tion actually  occur. 

AIDING    escape    op    A    PaWONES    Of    WAR    OU    AN 
KNEMY    ALIEN 

($1116  in  H.R.  10850  and  i  1118  in  S.  1) 
For  the  reasons  above.  H.R.  10850  requires 
that  the  defendant  have  a  specific  Intent  to 
bring  about  the  escape  of  a  prisoner  of  war 
or  enemy  alien  In  order  to  be  guilty  of  aiding 
or  abetting  such  offense. 

Also  for  the  reasons  above.  HJl.  10860 
makes  the  general  accomplice,  attempt  and 
conspiracy  offenses  Inapplicable  to  this  sec- 
tion. 

Espionage  and  Related  Offenses 
S.  1  contains  the  following  offenses: 
i  itZl:  Knowing  that  "national  defense 
information"  could  be  used  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  safety  or  interest  of  the  United  States 
or  to  the  advantage  of  a  foreign  power,  the 
defendant  communicates  (including  pub- 
lishes) such  information  to  a  foreign  power; 
obtains  or  collects  such  Information  "know- 
ing that  it  may  be  communicated  to  a  foreign 
power;"  or  enters  a  restricted  area  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  offense  Ls  a  aass  A  felony 
(death  penalty)  during  war  or  national  emer- 
gency or  for  particular  information,  and  a 
Class  B  felony  (30  years)  in  any  other  case. 
{  1122:  Knowing  that  "national  defense 
information"  could  be  used  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  safety  or  Interest  of  the  United  States 
or  to  the  advantage  of  a  foreign  power,  the 
defendant  communicates  (including  pub- 
lishes) such  Information  to  a  person  he 
knows  is  not  authorized  to  receive  it.  It  Is  a 
Class  B  felony  (30  years)  IX  the  information 
is  "restricted  data"  (pertaining  to  atomic 
energy),  a  Class  C  felony  (16  years)  during 
war  or  national  emergency,  and  a  Class  D 
felony  (7  years)  In  any  other  case. 

i  1123:  Someone  In  authorized  possession  or 
control  of  national  defense  information  {e.g., 
a  government  employee)  who  recklessly 
causes  its  loss,  destruction,  theft  or  com- 
munication to  a  person  not  authorized  to 
receive  it;  falls  to  report  such  loss,  etc.;  or 
intentionaUy  fails  to  deliver  It  on  denuuid  to 
a  Federal  public  servant  who  is  authorized  to 
demand  it,  is  guilty  of  an  offense  under  sub- 
section ( 1 ) . 

Someone  with  unauthorized  possession  or 
control  of  national  defense  Information  le.g., 
a  reporter)  who  recklessly  causes  its  loss,  de- 
struction, theft  or  communication  (includ- 
ing publication)  to  another  person  not  au- 
thorized to  receive  it,  or  who  fails  to  deliver 
It  promptly  to  a  Federal  public  servant  en- 
titled to  receive  it.  Is  guilty  of  an  offense  un- 
der subsection  (2).  The  person  need  only  be 
"reckless"  with  regard  to  the  fact  that  the 
information  is  national  defense  information. 
The  offenses  in  siibsections  (i)  and  (2) 
are  Class  D  felonies  (7  years) . 

i  1124:  If  a  person  in  authorised  possession 
or  control  of  classified  information  {e.g.,  a 
government  employee)  or  who  has  obtained 
such  information  as  a  result  of  being  or  hav- 
ing been  a  Federal  public  servant,  communi- 
cates such  Information  to  a  person  not 
authorized  to  receive  it  {e.g.,  a  reporter) ,  that 
person  is  g\>llty  of  a  Class  E  felony  (3  years) . 
The  person  Is  guilty  of  a  class  D  felony  (7 
years)  if  the  recipient  Is  the  agent  of  a 
foreign  power. 

The  section  provides  that  the  recipient  of 
the  InformaUon  {e.g..  a  reporter)  cannot  be 
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prosecuted  as  an  accomplice  or  co-eonn>tn 
tor  or  for  soUciUtion  of  this  offenseT 

llu  section  also  provides  a  bar  to  prosecu- 
tion If  the  information  was  not  lawfully  sub- 
ject to  classification.  The  provisions  of  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11652.  37  Fed.  Reg.  5209  (1972) 
would  govern  whether  the  InformaUon  was 
properly  classified.  The  court  would  review 
the  materials  "in  camera"  (In  a  closed  ses- 
sion) .  The  Draft  Report  on  8.  1  also  indicates 
(pp.  252-53)  that,  to  the  extent  possible  the 
hearing  should  be  -ex  parte",  that  Is,  without 
the  participation  of  the  defense. 

This  section  further  requires  that  there  b« 
in  existence  a  procedure  whereby  a  govern- 
ment employee  can  obtain  admlnlstratlTC  re- 
view of  the  propriety  of  classification. 

In  addiUon.  in  order  to  Initiate  a  prosecu- 
tion under  {  1124.  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment agency  that  classified  the  material  and 
the  Attorney  General  (or  his  delegate)  must 
certify  that  the  classification  was  proper. 

The  section  Ls  made  inapplicable  to  a  com- 
munication to  Congress  made  pursviant  to  • 
lawful  demand  {e.g..  a  subpena). 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  secUon  makes 
the  conduct  criminal  even  if  the  InformaUon 
has  already  been  nuMle  public  by  another  per- 
son. Only  if  the  Information  has  been  for- 
mally declassified  wUl  this  secUon  not  m,>vy 
the  conduct  criminal. 

1 1125:  A  person  is  guilty  of  a  Class  D 
felony  (7  years)  U,  being  an  agent  of  a  for- 
eign power,  he  obtains  or  collects  cluaifled 
Information  that  he  is  not  authorized  to  re- 
ceive. "Foreign  power"  Includes  intematiousl 
organizations,  such  as  the  United  NaUoot, 
the  International  Cotton  Institute,  the  World 
Health  Organization  and  others  designated 
by  executive  order.  See  Section  1  of  the  Inter- 
national Organizations  Immunities  Act  23 
use.  i  288. 

a  1126-27  pertain  to  registration  of  for- 
eign agents.  These  provisions  are  IdenUcal  to 
comparable  provisions  of  HJl.  10850. 

i  1128  provides  definitions  for  the  terms 
used  in  the  above  offenses. 

"National  defense  information"  includes 
Information  not  previously  made  public  pur- 
suant to  authority  of  Congress  or  by  the 
lawful  act  of  a  public  servant.  The  informa- 
tion must  relate  to : 

(1)  the  military  capability,  planning,  op- 
erations, communications,  installations,  wea- 
ponry, weapons  development  or  research  of 
the  United  States; 

(2)  the  intelligence  operations  activities, 
plan^,  estimates,  analyses,  sources  or  meth- 
ods of  the  United  States; 

(3)  intelligence  concerning  a  foreign  pow- 
er (see  discussion  of  {  1125  above  for  defl- 
ultion  of  forelgrn  power) ; 

(4)  communications  intelligence  informa- 
tion or  cryptographic  Information;  or 

(5)  restricted  data  (pertaining  to  atomic 
energy). 

HJi.  loaso  contains  the  follovnng  offense: 

1 1121.  A  person  Is  guUty  of  an  offense  if. 
with  intent  that  classified  naUonal  defeoM 
information  i>e  used  by  a  foreign  nation  to 
injtu-e  the  national  defense  of  the  United 
SUtes,  he  knowingly  communicates  such  in- 
formation directly  (thereby  excluding  publi- 
cation) to  a  foreign  power  or  agent;  obtains 
such  information  in  order  to  communicate 
it  directly  to  a  foreign  power  or  agent;  or 
enters  a  restricted  area  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  offense  U  a  Class  A  felony  (16 
years)  in  time  of  declared  war.  and  a  Class  B 
felony  (7  years)  at,  any  other  time. 

H.R.  10850  does  not  contain  sections  com- 
parable to  H  1122-25  of  8.  1. 

"National  defense  information"  means: 

(1)  technical  details  of  tactical  mUitary 
operations  in  time  of  war; 

(2)  technical  details  of  weaponry: 

(3)  defensive  military  contingency  plans 
In  respect  of  foreign  nations;  provided  that 
such  information  would  be  used  by  a  foreign 
power  to  Injure  significantly  the  national 
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defense  of  the  United  BtatM  and  that  the 
Information  has  not  preTloosly  been  mftde 
public  In  any  form. 

"ClaMlfled"  means  properly  olaMlfled.  and 
misclassifloatlon  constitutes  a  defleoae. 

OBSTBUCTINC  A    GOTXBKMKNT  FUMUTIOM    BT 
FBaUD 

(1 1801  In  8.1) 

A  person  is  guUty  of  a  Class  D  felony  (7 
years)  If  he  "intentionally  obstructs  or  Im- 
paifg  a  government  function  by  defrauding 
the  government  In  any  manner." 

HR.  10660  eliminates  this  offense.  Since 
"government  function"  and  "defrauding" 
are  nowhere  defined  in  8.  1.  this  section  of 
8.  1  fails  to  give  adequate  notice  as  to  pro- 
hibited conduct.  Accordingly,  It  grants  wide 
prosecutorial  discretion  to  harass  the  press 
or  government  employees  f<x'  "impairing" 
efficient  operations  by  revealing  embarrass - 
ing  facts  about  official  decision-making. 

OBSTSUCTINC   A   GOVERNMENT    FUNCTION    BT 
PHTSICAI.   IMXERFKBENCE 

(S  ISOainS.  1) 

A  person  is  guilty  of  a  Class  A  misde- 
meanor if  he  intentionaUy  obstructs  or  im- 
pairs a  goremment  function  by  means  of 
physical  interference  or  obstacle. 

HR.  10850  eliminates  this  offense  for  many 
of  the  same  reasons  as  above.  By  use  of 
broad  and  ill-defined  terms,  this  section  in- 
vites abuse  of  the  rights  to  associate  and  pe- 
tition the  government.  Almost  any  demon- 
atiation  necessarily  entails  some  disruption. 
Under  the  culpability  provisions  of  {  303-03 
of  S.  1,  the  defendant  must  have  intended 
to  cause  an  obstruction,  but  he  need  only 
be  reckless  with  regard  to  the  fact  that  a 
government  function  was  thereby  disrupted. 
Such  an  offense  does  not  give  adeqtute 
breathing  room  to  First  Amendment  rights. 

HINDERING   LAW   XMFORCEMENT    {1311 

({1311  in  both  bills) 

This  section  contains  the  offense  commonly 
refMted  to  as  "obstruction  of  Justice."  The 
two  bills  differ  In  only  one  req>ect.  8.  1  pre- 
cludes the  defense  that  the  record  or  docu- 
ment destroyed,  altered,  concealed,  etc..  was 
legally  privileged  or  otherwise  inartmlwlble 
in  evidence.  H.R.  10850  does  not  expressly 
preclude  this  defense.  The  8.  1.  proTlslon 
overrules  Neal  v.  United  States,  102  F.  9d  648 
(8th  Clr.  1939),  cert,  denied,  312  VB.  670 
(1941)  and  may  lead  to  inequitable  resOlts 
under  certain  circumstances.  The  matter  Is 
better  left  to  continued  deveIopme>nt  by  the 
courts,  as  HJl.  10850  proposes. 

Identical  language  ooncemlng  defense  of 
privilege  or  Inadmissibility  has  been  elimi- 
nated from  section  1326  (Tampering  with 
Physical  Evidence) . 

Since  {9 1316,  1322,  and  1323  require  acts 
of  flight,  and  attempts  to  corrupt  and  to  In- 
timidate by  force,  language  precluding  the 
defense  of  inadmissibility  is  appropriate  and 
U  found  in  HJl.  10860. 

CEIMINAI.    CONCEPT 

({  1331  in  both  bills) 
S.  1  makes  criminal  contempt  a  Class  B 
misdemeanor  (6  months).  HJl.  10860  makes 
It  a  Class  C  misdemeanor  (30  days). 

MAKING    A    FALSE    STATEMENT 

(1 1343  in  both  bills) 
S.  1  makes  criminal  false,  unsworn  oral 
statements  made  to  a  law  enforcement  officer 
during  the  course  of  an  Investlgatioii.  "Dm 
opposite  result  is  recommended  by  the  Brown 
Commission  and  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. HJl.  10860  adopts  the  Brown  Commls- 
8lon-A3A.  positkm. 

PROOF  OF  PERJ-DBT   OB   TAUSE   SWXABING 

({ 1347  in  HJl.  10860  and  f  1348  in  &  1) 
Existing  Federal  law  contains  the  so-called 
"two-witness  rule"  as  a  prereqxUslte  to  eon- 


Tlctton  for  perjury.  Section  1346(b)(1)  of 
a.  1  owrtums  tbis  rule. 

HJEL  10660  takM  tbs  somewhat  more  lim- 
ited appcoMti  reoonmandsd  by  tb»  Brown 
CommlasloA.  It  ptanOm  in  1 1847(b)  (1)  that 
no  pMEBcm  can  be  convicted  solely  upon  the 
oootradlctltMi  of  (Hie  person.  It  does  not  nec- 
essarily require  two  contradictory  witnesses, 
however.  One  such  witness  whoB»  testlmraiy 
is  corroborated  by  addlti<mal  evldenoe,  in- 
cluding droumstanttal  evidence,  is  sufficient. 

HJl.  10860  eliminates  the  proviaion,  found 
In  S.  1,  that  proof  of  two  inconsistent  state- 
ments is  prima  facie  evidence  of  perjury  oi 
false  swearing. 

ZAVESDROPPINC 

(§1621  in  both  bills) 
S.  1  requires  that  only  one  party  to  a  con- 
versation must  consent  to  the  interception 
of  a  private  oral  communication.  H.R.  10850 
requires  consent  by  all  parties  to  the  con- 
versation, thus  maUng  it  an  offense  for  one 
person  surreptitiously  to  record  his  conver- 
sation with  another  person. 

XXTOKTION 

(S  1722  in  both  bills) 

By  omitting  the  word  "wrongfully"  from 
the  definition  of  this  offense,  8.  1  overturns 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  In 
United  States  t.  Enmons,  410  U.S.  396 
(1973).  See  Draft  Report  on  8.  1  at  644-45. 
In  that  decision,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  the  Hobbs  Act  extortion  provision 
could  not  be  applied  to  labor  activities,  even 
if  such  activities  involved  "extortionate" 
conduct,  as  long  as  the  objective  of  that 
conduct  was  to  secure  a  benefit  that  legit- 
imately could  have  been  obtained  through 
coUective  bargaining.  The  Court's  decision 
was  baaed  upon  its  reading  of  congressional 
intent  tmderlylng  the  Hobbs  Act. 

H.R.  10660  uses  the  critical  word  "wrong- 
fully" and  preserves  the  Court's  decision. 
While  in  no  way  condoning  violent  or 
threatening  conduct  by  labor  imions,  there 
seems  to  be  little  reason  to  extend  Federal 
Jurisdiction  to  such  activity  whenever  the 
United  States  nudl  is  involved  or  whenever 
"the  ofttase  in  any  way  or  degree  affects, 
delays  or  obstructs  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce or  the  movement  of  an  article  or  C(«n- 
modlty  in  interstate  or  foreign  onnmeroe." 
Further,  S.  1  makes  the  offense  a  Class  C  fel- 
ony oaxiylng  a  maxlm\im  of  15  years  Im- 
prisonment, which  seems  wholly  inappropri- 
ate for  what  may  in  many  Instances  amotmt 
to  minor  acts  of  property  destruction  Inci- 
dent to  strike  activities. 

TSAmCKING  IN  AN  OPIATS 

(t  1811  in  both  bills) 

S.  1  requires  a  mandatory  minimum  sen- 
tence of  10  years  for  this  offense  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  and  a  mandatory  mini- 
mum sentence  of  6  years  in  all  other  cir- 
cumstances. The  mnxim^im  authorized  sen- 
tence is  30  years. 

HA.  10660  provides  a  n\&xlmum  sentence 
of  16  years  and  does  not  restrict  the  discre- 
tion of  the  sentencing  court  by  imposing  a 
mandatory  minimum  sentence. 

mAFnCKING  IN  DRUGS 

(S:  1812-13  in  HJt.  10850  and  S  1812 
of  8.  1) 
HJt.  10860  makes  trafficking  in  marihuana 
a  separate  offense  and  reduces  the  maxi- 
mum authorized  nentence  to  no  more  than 
one  year  for  the  most  serious  offense  spe- 
dfled,  selling  marihuana  to  a  person  less 
than  18  years  old.  Bale  of  marihuana  to  an 
adult  is  not  pnihlbited  under  HJl.  10660. 

POSBXSaiON  OF   MARIRUANA 

({{  1814  In  HJt.  10860  and 
1 1818  In  S.  1) 
S.  1  punishes  simple  possession  ot  mari- 
huana as  a  Class  C  misdemeanor  (30  days, 
810.000). 


HJl.  10660  makes  siiiq>le  possession  an  in- 
fraction, which  carries  nD  prison  sentence 
and  a  maximum  fine  of  $100. 

USING  A  WSAPOM  OT  THS  CXHOBSI   OF   A  CRIME 

({  1828  in  both  bills) 
H3.  10650  changes  the  grading  of  the  of- 
fense by  eliminating  the  mandatory  mini- 
mum term  oX  8  years  and  by  eliminating  the 
requirement  that  the  term  imposed  under 
this  section  run  consecutively  with  any  other 
term  imposed  for  the  xinderlylng  offense. 

tSAOIMG  A  KIOT 

(S  1881  In  both  bills) 

HJl.  10850  incorporates  the  holding  of 
Brandetiburg  v.  Ohio,  305  U.S.  444  (1969), 
by  requiring  that  a  defendant  charged  with 
inciting  a  riot  must  be  found  to  have  caused 
a  riot  by  Incitement  to  immediate  unlawful 
action. 

H.R.  10850  also  eliminates  provisions 
found  in  8.  1  that  provide  Federal  Jurisdic- 
tion If  "movement  of  a  person  across  a  state 
or  a  United  States  boundary  occurs  in  the 
execution  or  consummation  of  the  offense" 
or  "the  riot  obstructs  a  federal  government 
function."  Thus,  under  H.R.  10860.  Federal 
Jurisdiction  exists  over  riots  only  if  the  of- 
fense is  committed  within  the  special  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  (see  S  308  of 
HJl.  10860)  or  if  the  riot  invtdves  persons  in 
a  Federal  prison.  The  Jurisdiction  under 
{  1833  (Engaging  in  a  Blot)  has  been  sim- 
ilarly limited  under  HA.  10860. 

DISSEMINATING    OBSCXNX    MATXRIAI. 

(i  1843  in  S.  1) 

HJl.  10860  eliminates  this  offense.  If  there 
should  be  any  crime  of  obscenity  at  all,  it  is 
best  left  to  the  individual  States  and  Is  not 
properly  a  function  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment.  The  resoioces  ot  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment officers  should  not  be  expended  on 
such  actlTl^. 

The  American  Bar  Association  supports 
the  position  that  tbwe  should  be  no  Federal 
offense  of  disseminating  obscene  material.  It 
supp<Mrt8  the  provisions  at  S.  1  tiiat  make  It 
criminal,  in  a  Federal  enclave,  to  disseminate 
material  to  a  minor  or  In  a  manner  affrardlng 
no  immediately  effective  opp<Htunlty  to  avoid 
exposure  to  it. 

CONTITTCTING  A  ntOSTITDTION   BXTSINESS 

(S18481nS.l) 
HA.  10660  eliminates  this  offense  for  many 
of  the  same  reasons  as  above.  The  American 
Bar  Association  supports  the  deletion  of  this 
provision. 

DISOBI«RLT   CONDUCT 

(S1861  ihbothblUs) 
HJl.  10860  eliminates  provlBlons  that  make 
it  a  Federal  offense  to  obstruct  vehicular  or 
pedestrian  traffic  or  the  use  of  a  public  facil- 
ity; to  pwslstently  f  <dlow  a  person  m  a  public 
place;  cr  to  "engage  for  no  legitimate  pur- 
pose in  any  other  conduct  that  creates  a 
hazardous  or  physically  offensive  condition." 

FAILING  TO  OBET  A  PUBLIC  SAFXTT  ORDER 

({1863  in  8.1) 

S.  1  provides  that  a  person  is  g\illty  of  an 
infraction  (5  days,  $1,0(X))  If  he  disobeys  an 
order  of  a  public  servant  to  move,  disperse  or 
refrain  from  specified  activity  in  a  particular 
place  and  If  the  order  is.  In  fact,  lawful  and 
reasonably  designed  to  protect  persons  or 
property. 

HJl.  10850  eliminates  this  section  and  con- 
tains no  comparable  offense.  A  discretionary 
provision  like  {  1862  invites  arbitrary  and 
discriminatory  enforc«nent.  In  addition,  the 
section  has  been  criticized  for  providing  no 
guidance  as  to  how  to  determine  the  lawful- 
ness of  the  public  servant's  order.  Further,  it 
is  questionable  that  there  should  be  Federal 
Jurisdiction  whMtever  the  ocdar  k  tixAt  of  a 
Federal  public  servant  (regardless  of  the  lo- 
cation of  the  offense)  or  whenev^  the  offense 
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dOM  or  would  otMtruot  a  Federal  government 
function. 

SENTUCING  PROVISIONS 
1.  AUTHOtlZEO  TERMS 


S.1 


H.R.>«aso 


htm: 

am  A DMthMifi...  15  yf. 

OmB 30  yt 7»r. 

CtoitC ISjrr. 4yr. 

OmsO 7¥f. 2yr. 

m.£S^.: "'- 

CI«t»A tir lyr. 

CtoMB •m Smo. 

Cto«C 3»4 30  d. 

MractiM it No  luthofutd 

term  oi 

impfisoit- 

ment 


■  For  soMM  etias  A  fetany  oRonsts.  Sm  diKimion  of  detth 
^Mlty  below. 

AUTHOKIZEO    EXTENDED    TESMS     FOR     DANOnOUS 

SPECIAL  orrmtm^ta 

(laaOMb)   In  HJL  10860  and  i  2301(c) 
ins.  1) 

S.  1  provides  extended  terms  for  &  felony 
committed  by  "dangerous  special  offenders". 
The  extended  term  may  be  up  to  twice  the 
authorized  term  or  35  years,  whichever  is  less. 

HJt.  10860  also  provides  extended  terms 
for  "dangerous  special  offenders".  For  a  Class 
A  felony,  the  extended  term  Is  no  more 
than  30  years:  and  for  a  Class  B  felony,  not 
more  than  16  years. 

Who  are  "dangerous  special  offenders?" 
They  fall  into  3  categories — recidlviats  (re- 
peat offenders) .  "professional"  criminals,  and 
participants   iu   organized   criminal  acivity. 

Recidivists:  S.  1  requires  conviction  of  2  or 
more  felonies  committed  on  different  occa- 
sions, at  least  one  of  which  resulted  in  a  term 
of  Imprisonment,  and  at  least  one  of  which 
occurred  or  resulted  in  Imprisonment  within 
10  years  of  the  cturent  offense.  H.R.  10850 
shortens  the  time  requirement  to  6  years. 

"Professional"  criminals:  8.  1  requires  that 
the  current  felony  constitutes  a  part  of  a 
pattern  of  criminal  conduct  and  that  the 
defendant  either  derived  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  his  Income  from  such  criminal 
activities  or  has  shown  special  skill  or  ability 
in  such  conduct.  H.R.  10850  requires  that  the 
defendant  must  have  gained  a  substantial 
portion  of  his  income  and  shown  special  skill 
or  abUlty. 

Participants  in  organized  criminal  activity: 
Both  bUls  require  that  the  current  felony  be  a 
part  of  a  conspiracy  with  three  or  more  per- 
sons to  engage  in  a  pattern  of  criminal  con- 
duct and  that  the  defendant  either  exercise 
a  leadership  position  or  use  bribery  or  force 
In  the  course  of  such  conduct. 

MVLTIFLK     SENTKNCES     OF     IMPKISOIf  MENT 

(I  3304  In  both  bills) 

S.  1  provides  that  terms  shall  run  concur- 
rently unless  the  court  affirmatively  orders 
otherwise.  If  the  terms  are  ordered  to  run 
Consecutively,  the  maximum  aggregate  term 
may  not  exceed  the  maximum  authorized 
term  for  an  offense  one  class  higher  than  that 
of  the  most  serious  offense  of  which  the  de- 
fendant was  convicted.  A  consecutive  sen- 
tence may  not  be  Imposed  ( 1 )  U  the  offenses 
consist  of  Chapter  10  offenses  (attempt,  con- 
spiracy or  sollciUtlon)  and  another  offense 
which  was  the  sole  objeet  of  the  attempt, 
conspiracy  or  sollclUtion;  (2)  If  the  offenses 
consist  of  an  offense  and  a  lesser  offense  In- 
cluded within  it;  or  (3)  If  the  offenses  in- 
volve violation  of  a*  general  prohibition  and 
a  specific  prohibition  encompassed  within  It. 

HJt.  1O06O'8  provisions  are  similar  to  8.  1*8. 
However,  HJt.  10680  does  not  In  every  in- 
stance permit  aggregation  of  aU  offenses  to 


create  a  maximum  term  one  claaa  hlgjier 
than  the  most  serious  offense  for  whloh  tlM 
defendant  was  convicted.  A  person  found 
guUty  of  a  or  more  Class  O  fel<»ile«  may  be 
•entenced  to  the  maximum  auhortaed  for  a 
Class  B  felony  if  each  offense  waa  committed 
as  part  of  a  different  course  of  conduct  or  if 
each  Involved  a  substantially  different  crim- 
inal objective.  Class  D  felonies  may  be  sim- 
ilarly aggregated  to  the  maximum  authorized 
f or  a  C  felony,  and  Class  A  misdemeanors 
may  be  aggregated  to  the  maximum  author- 
teed  for  a  D  felony.  No  other  offenses  are 
subject  to  aggregation  beyond  the  maximum 
authorized  for  the  most  serloiis  offense  In- 
volved. This  approach  was  recommended  by 
the  Brown  Commission. 

4.  Probation 

S.  1  denies  probation  to  persons  convicted 
of  a  Class  A  felony.  HJt.  10660  permits  proba- 
tion for  all  offenses. 

HJl.  10860  provides  a  presumption  in  favor 
of  probation.  Unless  the  court  finds  that 
there  is  an  undue  risk  that  the  defendant 
will  commit  another  crime  during  probation 
or  that  a  sentence  to  probation  will  unduly 
depreciate  the  seriousness  of  the  defendant's 
crime  or  undermine  respect  for  law,  the  court 
must  order  probation. 

S.  1  Is  neutral  with  respect  to  whether  pro- 
bation shoxild  be  granted.  The  court  is  di- 
rected to  consider  the  same  factors  as  It  does 
In  all  sentencing  decisions  under  8.  1:  (1) 
the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  offense; 
(2)  the  history  of  the  defendant;  (3)  pun- 
ishment; (4)  deterrence;  (6)  Incapacitation; 
and  (6)  rebabUlUtlon. 

TERMS  OF  PROBATION 


niMSOFMMIU 


S.  1  (Sw.  2iei(b»      H.R.  10850  Sw.  2102 


Felonies Not  loss  then  I  nor     Class  A:   Not  men 

more  ttian  5  yr.  Bun  4  yr;  all  oBwr 

Monies,  not  more 
than  I  yr. 
Misdemeanors ...  Not  more  than  2  yr. .  Net  more  than  1  yr. 
Infraction Net  more  than  1  yr..  Net  more  Bian  30  d. 


8.  1  allows  the  term  of  probation  to  be  ex- 
tended at  any  time  if  less  than  the  maximum 
authorized  term  had  originally  been  im- 
posed. H.R.  10860  allows  an  extension  only 
If  a  violation  of  a  condition  of  probation  has 
occurred,  but  allows  the  imposition  of  an  ad- 
ditional term  of  probation,  even  If  the  maxi- 
mum had  originally  been  imposed. 

Revocation  of  Probation.  S.  1  does  not  con- 
tain a  section  giving  procedures  for  revoca- 
tion. H.R.  10850  provides  full  procedures. 
Identical  to  those  for  revocation  of  parole 
(see  below) . 

5.  Parole 

Parole  Ineligibility.  S.  1  authorizes  the 
court  to  set  a  minimum  term  of  Imprison- 
ment for  any  felony  of  up  to  one-fourth  of 
the  maximum  authorized  sentence  or  10 
years,  whichever  Is  less. 

H.R.  10850  authorizes  a  minimum  term, 
for  Class  A  or  B  felonies  only,  of  up  to  one- 
third  of  the  prison  term  actually  Imposed. 

Criteria.  S.  1  permits  parole  If  the  parole 
commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  release 
at  that  time  would  not  (1)  prevent  the 
administration  of  just  punishment;  (2)  un- 
dermine the  deterrent  Impact  of  the  sen- 
tence; (3)  subject  the  public  to  an  undue 
risk  of  future  criminal  conduct;  (4)  deprive 
the  prisoner  of  needed  rehabilitative  treat- 
ment: or  (6)  undermine  institutional  dis- 
cipline. 

HJl.  10860  provides  that  after  the  first 
year  or  any  minimum  term  Imposed  by  the 
court  has  been  served,  the  prisoner  shall 
be  released  on  parole  unless  there  Is  a  high 
likelihood  that  be  will  engage  In  future  crim- 
inal conduct,  thereby  endangering  society 
and  creating  disrespect  for  the  law. 


t.Hm,mtm     axwmt(m. 


Faloalii. 

ClM*A NelleuMMnlnar       NotlessBMlMr 

meieBMnSyr.  mereOiMSw 

Class  B StmeaedassA NeUmttMlw 

C«»«C Net  less  thMlMir  HMtottS'lt 

*0'*tlM"3yr.  morethan2«r 

ClassO Not  less  ttMttl  nor  Not  less  ttHwlTw 

more  than  2  yr.  mere  than  Iw 

ClassE Not  less  than  U  aw  ""•"•■•If. 

more  than  I  yr. 
Misdemeanors: 

OmsA Net  less  than  3  ner  Not  less  than  1  nw 

motethanSmos.  more  than  6  mos. 

('f**'  No  psf Die  authorized.  No  parole  suthoiinl 

misde- 

meenersand 

inhactions. 


6.  Granting  Parole 
( {  (  3831-33  in  both  bUls) 

Interview:  Both  bills  require  the  parole 
commission  to  grant  an  Interview  to  the 
prisoner  unless  it  is  waived.  H.R.  10860  re- 
quires a  "knowing  and  Intelligent"  waiver. 

Notice  and  Opportunity  for  Representa- 
tion: H.R.  10860  requires  at  least  30  days 
prior  notice  of  the  interview;  S.  1  specifies  no 
time  limit.  HJl.  10850  allows  the  prisoner  to 
be  represented  by  an  attorney  and  to  have 
an  attorney  appointed  if  necessary:  8.  1  does 
not  provide  for  appointed  co\insel.  H.R.  108M 
explicitly  requires  adequate  opportunity  to 
consult  with  counsel  prior  to  the  hearing. 

Access  to  Reports:  HJl.  10860  requires  ac- 
cess to  materials  to  be  used  by  the  parole 
commission  at  least  30  days  prior  to  the  in- 
terview; S.  1  provides  no  time  requirement. 
Both  bills  provide  that  a  prisoner  shall  not 
have  access  to  materials  contained  In  the 
presentence  Investigation  which  would  not 
be  revealed  under  Rule  32  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure.  HJl.  lOWO  re- 
quires the  commission  to  state  on  the  record 
its  reasons  for  non-dlscloeure.  Both  bills  re- 
quire a  summary  of  withheld  portions,  and 
in  addition,  HJl.  108S0  requires  the  commis- 
sion to  reveal  any  reas<HutbIy  segregable  por- 
tion of  the  exempt  material. 

Interview  Procedure:  HJl.  10850  requires 
that  the  prisoner  be  present  during  the  ques- 
tioning of  witnesses,  with  the  right  to  cross- 
examine  them.  The  prisoner  may  also  call 
witnesses  and  present  evidence  on  his  own 
behalf,  subject  to  the  commission's  determi- 
nation of  relevancy. 

8.  1  does  not  specify  the  hearing  proce- 
dures. 

ilecord.-  Both  bills  require  that  a  full  rec- 
ord of  the  interview  be  maintained  and  made 
available  to  the  prisoner. 

No«/Icofion  of  Determination:  Both  bUls 
require  that  notification  of  the  commission's 
decision  be  made  within  15  working  days. 
HJl.  10850  requires  a  detailed  sUtement  of 
reasons  in  support  of  the  decision;  8.  1  re- 
quires a  less  detailed  explanation.  If  parole 
is  denied,  8.  l  requires  a  rehearing  within 
1  year  (unless  clearly  inappropriate,  in 
which  instance  it  shaU  be  held  within  2 
years).  H.R.  10860  requires  rehearing  within 
1  year. 

7.  Revoking  parole 
(|3836inbothbQls) 

Initiation  of  Proceedings:  S.  1  provides  that 
the  |>arole  commission  may  Issue  a  warrant 
for  the  arrest  of  a  parolee  who  la  alleged  to 
have  violated  a  condition  of  his  parole.  The 
parolee  is  returned  to  prison  pending  the 
hearing. 

HJt.  10860  provides  that  an  arrest  warrant 
may  issue  only  If  the  parolee  fails  to  appear 
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for  a  bearing  after  being  ordered  to  do  ao  or 
tf  he  is  unlikely  to  comply  with  Bueh  an  ocdar. 
Only  a  parolee  who  la  arrested  is  relmpris- 
oned  pending  the  hearing. 

Preliminary  Appearance:  Both  bills  require 
a  preliminary  hearing  to  determine  if  there 
is  probable  cause  to  believe  that  the  parolee 
has  violated  a  condition  of  parole.  H.B. 
10850  requires  this  hearing  to  be  held  within 
48  hours  of  arrest;  S.  1  requires  that  the  hear- 
ing shall  be  held  vrlthout  "unnecessary  de- 
lay." Under  HJl.  10850,  no  preliminary  bear- 
ing is  necessary  If  the  parolee  has  been  or- 
dered to  appear  rather  than  arrested.  Fur- 
ther, under  HJl.  10860  an  arrested  parolee 
may  only  be  kept  in  prison  after  the  pre- 
Umlnary  hearing  if  there  Is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  will  not  appear  for  his  final 
bearing  If  released  or  if  he  constitutes  a 
danger  to  himself  or  others. 

S.  1  does  not  specify  the  procedures  to  be 
followed  at  the  preliminary  appearance.  HJl. 
10860  requires  full  due-process  rights.  In- 
cluding right  to  counsel,  appointed  if  neces- 
sary, cross-examination,  presentation  of  wit- 
nesses and  evidence,  and  a  full  record  of  the 
hearlDg. 

Final  Revocation  Hewing  Procedure:  8.  t 
requires  the  hearing  to  be  held  within  60 
days  of  the  prollminary  appearance;  HJt. 
10850  requires  the  hearing  to  be  held  within 
30  days  of  the  order  to  appear  or  date  of 
arrest,  whichever  is  later. 

H.R.  10850  requires  that  the  hearing  may 
be  waived  only  if  done  "knowingly  and  in- 
telligently." 

Both  bills  provide  for  appointed  counsel  IX 
necessary.  H.B.  10850  explicitly  as8iu«s  the 
right  to  consult  with  counsel  and  to  examine 
evidence  to  be  used  at  the  hearing.  8.  1 
permits  denial  of  cross-examination  for 
"good  cause."  8.  1  permits  any  evidence  to 
be  received  regardless  of  its  admissibility 
under  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence;  HJl. 
10850  requires  that  the  evidence  be  lawfully 
obtained. 

Disposition:  H.R.  10850  requires  that  the 
commission  notify  the  parolee  of  its  decision 
withm  14  days  of  the  bearing:  S.  1  provides 
no  time  limit.  HJl.  10850  requires  a  detailed 
statement  of  reasons  for  the  decision,  where- 
as 8. 1  requires  a  more  abbreviated  statement. 

8.  1  provides  a  contingent  term  of  Impris- 
onment which  the  defendant  may  be  ordered 
to  serve  If,  prior  to  violation  of  a  condition 
of  parole,  he  had  served  his  entire  term. 
Ibe  contingent  term  la  90  days  for  a  felony, 
80  dajrs  for  a  Class  A  misdemeanor.  HA. 
10850  contains  no  comparable  provision. 

S.  Judicial  Review  of  Parole  Commission 
Determinations 

In  addition  to  an  administrative  appeal  to 
a  National  Parole  Commission,  H.B.  10850 
explicitly  provides  for  a  judicial  review  of 
violation  of  constitutional  rights  or  of  pro- 
cedural rights  granted  by  statute  or  regula- 
tion. In  addition,  HJl.  10850  provides  that 
the  reviewing  court  may  set  aside  a  parole 
commission  determination  if  it  is  not  sup- 
ported by  "substantial  evidence"  (the  stand- 
ard used  for  review  of  agency  adjudications 
under  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act) . 

8.  1  does  not  authorize  judicial  review, 
although  the  Draft  Report  on  8.  1  (p.  1082 
n.48)  recognizes  that  violations  of  constitu- 
tional rights  wUl  be  subject  to  judicial 
review. 

9.  Revocation  of  probation 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  a  revo- 
cation of  probation  must  be  conducted  under 
the  same  procedures  as  a  revocation  of  pa- 
role. Gagnon  v.  ScarpeUi,  411  U.8.  m  (1973). 

HJl.  10860  provides  detailed  prooedtires, 
essentially  identical  to  those  for  rerocatton 
of  parole.  S.  1  contains  no  comparable  sec- 
tion. 


to.  Appellate  review  of  tentencing  decisions 
(SS726  In  both  bills) 

S.  I  permits  the  defendant  to  appeal  from 
•  sentence  for  a  felony  if  the  sentence  ex- 
ceeds 1/5  the  maylmum  authorlssed  fine  or 
term  of  imprisonment.  The  government  may 
appeal  if  the  fine  or  term  of  Imprisonment 
is  less  than  three-fifths  the  authorized.  An 
appellate  court  has  the  right  to  Increase 
sentence  if  the  government  appeals.  The 
standard  of  review  is  "clearly  unreasonable." 

HJl.  10850  permits  only  the  defendant  to 
appeal,  and  he  may  do  so  regardless  of  the 
fractional  amoimt  of  the  maximum  author- 
ized sentence  which  has  been  Imposed.  An 
appellate  coiu-t  may  not  Increase  the  sen- 
tence. The  standard  of  review  Is  "ekcesslve, 
having  regard  for  the  opportunity  of  the  dis- 
trict court  to  observe  the  defendant." 

Under  S.  1,  a  death  sentence  Is  always  sub- 
ject to  appellate  review.  HJl.  10850  does  not 
provide  for  a  death  sentence. 

H.R.   10850  requires  that  the  sentencing 

court  give  a  statement  of  Its  reasons  for  the 

sentence  Imposed  at  the  time  of  sentencing. 

S.  1  does  not  require  such  a  statement. 

11.  Death  penalty 

(§9  2401-03  of  8.  1) 

8.  1  provides  a  mandatory  death  penalty 
for  treason,  sabotage,  espionage  and  mtutler 
if  the  certain  aggravating  circumstances  are 
foimd  to  exist  and  If  certain  mitigating  cir- 
cumstances are  found  not  to  exist. 

H.R.  10850  does  not  authorize  the  death 
penalty. 

IMTERCEFTION  OF  COMMUNICATIONS 

(9$  3101-09  of  8.  1) 

8.  1  essentially  reenacts  the  provisions  of 
existing  law  relating  to  the  use  of  wiretaps 
and  other  means  of  electronic  siurvelllance 
for  law  enforcement  purposes. 

H.R.  10850  eliminates  these  sections,  there- 
by making  all  vdretaps  without  prior  consent 
of  all  parties  to  the  communication  unlaw- 
ful. See  S  1621  of  H3. 10850  (Eavesdropping) . 

IMMTTNIzaiTON'  OF  WITNESSES 

(f  {  3111-15  in  both  bills) 
8.  1  carries  forward  the  "use"  immunity 
provisions  of  existing  law.  As  enacted  In  1970 
In  the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act,  18  n.8.C. 
}{  6001-6005,  these  provisions  have  been  up- 
held against  a  Fifth  Amendment  challenge. 
Kastigar  v.  United  States.  406  U.S.  441  (1972) . 
Adopting  the  position  of  the  dissenters  In 
Kastigar  that  "use"  Immunity  does  not  fully 
protect  Fifth  Amendment  rights,  HA.  10850 
provides  full  "transactional"  Immunity.  In 
addition,  HJl.  10850  provides  that  notwith- 
standing a  grant  of  immunity,  no  person  may 
be  compelled  to  testify  to  matters  which 
would  tend  to  incriminate  the  witness. 

tTSE  OF  JUVKNILE  OEUNQUENCT  BECORDS 

({3605  in  both  bUls) 

HJl.  10850  provides  that  5  ye.irs  after  at- 
taining his  majority,  if  the  juvenile  has  not 
been  convicted  of  any  additional  felonies 
during  that  period,  all  records  regarding  ju- 
venile proceedings  of  an  Individual  shall  be 
destroyed. 

8.  1  contains  no  provisions  for  destruction 
of  juvenile  records. 

DETERMINATION  OF   MENTAL  COMPETENCT  TO 
STAND  TRIAL 

({  3611  In  both  bills) 

Motion  to  Determine  Competency.  Both 
bills  allow  the  prosecution,  defense,  or  court 
on  Its  own  motion  to  Initiate  a  hearing  to  de- 
termine the  defendant's  competency  to  stand 
trial.  HJL  10660  expressly  provides  tix  an  op- 
portunity by  counsel  to  oppose  such  a  hear- 
ing. 

Examination  and  Report:  HJt.  10850  al- 
lows the  defense  the  rUfitX  to  choose  one  oS 


the  two  psychiatrists  anwlnted.  by  the  court 
to  conduct  the  examination.  Fivther.  tLXL 
10850  provides  that  Gta  appointed  psychla- . 
trlsts  may  not  be  from  the  Institution  to 
which  the  defendant  may  be  sent  for  treat- 
ment If  found  Incompetent. 

Both  bills  provide  for  a  60  day  period  of . 
hospitalization    to    determine    competency. . 
HJl.  10850  specifies  that  the  place  of  com-- 
mltment  must  be  a  medical  facility,  whereas 
8.  1  permits  the  coiu^  to  choose  a  "suitable" 
faculty. 

HJl.  10850  requires  that  the  examining 
psychiatrists  file  a  detailed,  non-conclusory 
report  as  to  their  findings.  In  addition.  It 
reqxtlres  that  defense  counsel  be  permitted 
access  to  all  medical  records  made  in  the 
course  of  the  examination,  together  with  a 
videotape  of  any  staff  conference  held  in  the 
course  of  the  examination.  This  requirement 
is  a  relatively  practical  and  unobtrusive  way 
to  preserve  the  defendant's  right  of  confron- 
tation and  cross-examination  of  witnesses. 
S.  1  contains  no  comparable  provision. 

H.R.  10850  requires  that  the  report  be  filed 
within  7  days  of  the  end  of  the  examination 
period,  whereas  S.  1  provides  no  time  limit. 

Hearing  Procedures:  Both  bills  are  identi- 
cal in  this  respect. 

Determination  and  Disposition:  8.  1  in- 
corporates the  holding  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Jackson  v.  Indiana.  406  VS.  715  (1972), 
but  chooses  not  to  deal  with  the  issues  left 
unresolved  by  the  Coiurt.  Thus,  under  8.  1 
an  accused  fotmd  presently  Incompetent  to 
stand  trial  may  be  committed  for  a  "reason- 
aUe  period  of  time"  to  determine  If  there 
Is  a  substantial  probability  that  he  will.  In 
the  foreseeable  future,  attain  the  capacity  to 
stand  trial. 

The  commitment  may  continue  for  an 
additional  "reasonable  period  of  time"  for 
treatment  to  render  the  accused  competent 
to  proceed.  If  at  any  time  it  is  determined 
that  there  U  no  substantial  probability  that 
the  defendant  will  regain  sufficient  compe- 
tency In  the  foreseeable  future,  the  defend- 
ant Is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  I  3616 
(Hospitalization  of  a  Person  Due  for  Release 
but  Suffering  from .  Mental  Disease  or  De- 
fect) .  Thus,  S.  1  does  not  deal  with  the  Issue 
of  disposing  of  pending  charges,  nor  does  It 
set  any  time  limits  on  the  process. 

HJl.  10850  deals  with  both  of  these  mat- 
ters. For  a  person  charged  only  with  a  mis- 
demeanor, after  the  60  day  initial  examina- 
tion period  has  expired,  he  must  be  released 
If  he  has  not  attained  the  capacity  to  stand 
trial.  All  charges  must  be  dismissed.  Such  a 
person  would  be  subject  to  State  civil  com- 
mitment proceedings,  but  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion ceases  after  the  charges  have  been  dis- 
missed. 

The  procediire  differs  for  those  charged 
with  one  or  more  felonies.  If,  after  the  60 
day  examination  period,  the  cotut  finds  that 
there  is  a  substantial  probability  that  the 
defendant  may  be  restored  to  competency  in 
the  foreseeable  future,  the  court  may  com- 
mit the  defendant  for  treatment  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  6  months.  After  the  6  month 
period,  If  the  defendant  remains  Incompetent 
to  stand  trial,  then  all  charges  must  be  dis- 
missed and  the  defendant  released.  Release 
may  be  delayed  pending  transfer  to  State 
authorities  for  possible  State  civil  commit- 
ment proceedings.  Unlike  S.  1,  HJl.  10850 
established  no  Federal  civil  commitment, 
and  Federal  jurisdiction  ceases  upon  dis- 
missal of  all  pending  charges. 

DETERMINATION  OF  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  INSANTTT 
AT    THE   TIMS    OF    OFFENSE 

({3612  in  both  bills) 
The  changes  made  by  H.R.  10860  In  the 
preceedlng  section  dealing  with  the  psychia- 
tric examination  and  report  are  applicable 
to  this  sectKm  as  well. 
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la  aOOitioa.  while  HJt.  106M  follows  8.  1 
in  If  MMilin  for  the  lint  time  In  Federal 
l«w  «  ^Mclal  vevdlet  of  not  guilty  by  reason 
or  InMDlty.  HJt.  loeso  requires  that  the  jury 
flnd  beyoiid  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  de- 
fendant has  committed  the  acts  charged 
in  order  to  return  such  a  rerdlct.  If  the  Jury 
makes  no  such  finding,  the  appropriate  ver- 
dict is  not  guilty. 

FiDxaAi.  civn.  coMMrTMKWT 

(55  3613-16  In  S.  1) 

8.  1  provides  expanded  Federal  authority 
and  responslblUty  for  hoepitallzaUon  and 
treatment  of  persons  found  not  guilty  by  rea- 
son of  Insanity  and  of  persons  convicted  of 
an  offense  who  are  due  for  release  but  suf- 
fering from  mental  disease  or  defect. 

H.B  lOSfiO  provides  instead  for  a  trans- 
fer procedure  whereby  such  persons  are  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  officials  In  the  State 
of  their  domlcUe  for  possible  inlUaUon  of 
State  civil  commitment  proceerltngs.  There 
are  essentially  three  reasons  for  this  change: 
(1)  doubts  about  the  constitutional  basis  ol 
^wi*m  authority  to  commit  persons  not 
guilty  of  any  Federal  offense;  (2)  questions 
of  equal  protection  If  the  standards  for 
commitment  differ  in  State  and  Federal  pro- 
ceedings; and  (3)  practical  questions  associ- 
ated with  securing  appropriate  treatment  for 
persons  in  need  of  hoqiltallzation,  including 
an  absence  of  necessary  Federal  facilities  and 
a  desire  for  community-based  treatment, 
which  must  be  done  on  a  local  level. 
ABMissmurr  or  comrssioivs  and  ETKwrrNass 

TSSTTMOirr 

(If  3718-14  in  8.1) 

8.  1  reenacts  provisions  found  originally 
enacted  in  1968  as  part  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  (PX.  90-361). 
The  provisions  are  designed  to  overrule  a 
variety  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  dealing 
with  the  rights  of  criminal  suspects  under 
the  Constitution. 

Believing  that  these  sections  conflict  with 
the  Constitution,  HJt.  I08fi0  does  not  carry 
them  forward. 

ADMtSSISnjTT    OF    XVmENCK    IN    SENTENCING 

nocninNos 
(18715  In  8.  1) 

This  provision  of  8.  1,  which  was  original- 
ly enacted  in  1970  as  part  of  the  Organized 
Crime  Control  Act  (18  VS.C.  13577),  per- 
mits the  court  to  consider  any  evidence.  In- 
cluding evidence  Ulegally  obtained,  in  its 
sentencing  decision. 

H.R.  10850  deletes  this  provision,  thereby 
leaving  to  the  courts  the  Issue  of  whether 
the  exclusionary  rule  extends  to  sentencing 
proceedings. 


ErrBcnvE  date  of  the  i.rcisr  ation 
8.  1  provides  that  the  new  criminal  code 
shall  take  effect  one  year  after  enactment. 
Due  to  the  substantial  changes  that  this 
act  makes  in  existing  law  and  the  need  for 
the  courts  to  have  time  to  prepare  for  its  im- 
plementation, including  devising  new  j\iry 
instructions.  HJl.  10850  extends  the  period 
tx>  three  years  after  enactment. 

NEW    SECTIONS    ADDED    BT    HJI.     lOSSO 

Several  generic  sections  have  been  added 
to  complete  the  process  of  codlflcation  of  all 
crimes  that  S.  1  begins.  Thus,  under  HJI. 
10860.  there  would  be  no  offenses  with  a 
criminal  sanction  outside  of  Title  18.  United 
States  Code.  It  Is  estimated  that  imder  S.  1. 
approximately  800  non-Title  18  criminal  of- 
fenses remain. 

The  sections  added  by  H.R.  10850  to  achieve 
this  obJecUve  are  {{  1304  (Mlsu^ng  Govern- 
mental Authority) ;  1346  (Information  Dis- 
closure Offense):  1765  (Prohibited  Trade 
Practices);  1766  (Solicitation  or  Acceptance 
of  an  Unlawful  Fee);  1862  (FaUlng  to  Obey 
a  Public  Safety  Order);  and  1864  (Regulatory 
Procedures  Offense). 

HJt.  10860  also  create.s  several  additional 
offenses  not  found  In  8.  1. 


1 134e  makes  It  an  offense  for  a  non-tfeeted 
public  servant  to  make  a  false,  fictitious  or 
fraudulent  statement  about  a  matter  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  an  agency  or  department 
of  the  United  States,  If  the  statement  Is  "tuij^ 
with  the  specific  Intent  to  deceive  the  pub- 
lic. The  offense  Is  a  Class  D  felony  (2  yean). 

1 1704  relates  to  knowing  acts  of  environ- 
mental spoliation  in  violation  of  a  Federal 
statute,  rule  or  regulation.  It  thereby  Incor- 
porates many  non-Title  18  offenses. 

1 1705  makes  it  an  offense  to  knowingly 
cause,  create  a  risk  of,  or  fall  to  prevent  or 
stop  a  "catastrophe".  The  term  "catastrophe" 
Is  defined  as  serious  bodily  Injury  to  10  or 
more  persons  or  substantial  damage  to  10  or 
more  separate  habltaUons  or  structures,  or 
property  loss  in  excess  of  $500,000.  A  com- 
parable offense  was  proposed  by  the  Brown 
Commission. 

1 1738  Is  a  consumer  fraud  offense,  also 
used  to  Incorporate  various  non-Title  18  pro- 
visions prohibiting  such  activity. 


CONGRESSMAN  GEORGE  E.  BROWN. 
JR.  DISCUSSES  ENERGY  AND  NU- 
CLEAR POWER 

(Mr.  HEC7HLER  of  West  Virginia  a^iked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rscokd  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Friday  George  Browh, 
our  colleague  from  California,  delivered 
a  major  speech  on  nuclear  power  as  a 
future  energy  source.  Since  this  is  a  topic 
that  is  of  interest  to  this  body,  and  Mr. 
Brown's  remarks  were  about  the  dilemma 
facing  the  policymaker  who  Is  concerned 
about  energy  issues.  I  foimd  this  speech 
especially  illuminating.  Personally.  I  feel 
that  Mr.  Bkown  has  minimized  the  role 
which  coal  must  play  in  meeting  the 
Nation's  short-term  energy  needs.  I  also 
feel  that  he  has  overstressed  the  dif- 
ficulties with  coal. 

While  I  am  certain  that  many  Mem- 
bers, on  both  sides  of  the  nuclear  energy 
debate,  will  disagree  with  at  least  part 
of  Mr.  BROwif's  remarks.  I  believe  that  all 
parties  would  agree  that  the  nature  of 
the  dilemma  Is  presented  fairly  in  the 
following  address: 

ENXKCT    PtiUCT    ANO    THE    FTTTTTRS   OF   KVCLMAM 

Fowxs:   The  Pouct makes 's  Duxmma 
(Remarks  of  the  Hon.  Oxoroi  K.  BaowN,  Jb., 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of    Science.   Boston.    Mass..   February   20. 
1976) 

I  very  much  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  subject  of  energy  and  nuclear 
power  with  the  audience  and  panelists  here 
today,  and  the  opportunity  to  present  my 
own  views  about  the  dUenmm  an  elected  of- 
ficial faces  with  this  Issue. 

It's  perhaps  appropriate  that  I  have  no  par- 
ticular expertise  In  this  subject;  I  don't  ser\-e 
on  the  main  Congressional  watchdog  com- 
mittee, the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  and  I  have  previously  expressed  no 
strong  views  about  the  good  or  evil  that  nu- 
clear power  can  bring.  My  main  political  con- 
eems  have  been  the  tanues  of  world  peace, 
social  and  economic  Justice,  and  a  va-^t  array 
of  issues  best  listed  under  the  heading  of 
"limltM  to  growth."  I>e  recently  spent  a  great 
deal  of  my  time  attempting  to  deal  with 
energy  and  environmental  Isbues  In  a  nmnner 
which  I  believe  would  promote  the  general 
welfare  of  all  human  beings  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  In  this  generation  and  gen- 
erations to  come.  I  have  no  Uluslons  about 
the  prospects  of  achieving  substantial  change 


daring  my  Itfettma.  IfSTnftlMilssi.  I  btUevs 
onsBuit  ooBtnbvte  tbair  best  aStete  to  the 
Btranla.  and  bop*  for  tba  aehlavnunt  «t 
some  modest  progn— 

With  this  pnambls  to  my  rsraarks,  m  mt- 
dress  tbs  snbjeet  at  band,  energy  poUey  od 
nadaar  power.  I  bops  to  describe  tbs  wtoos 
cboloes  that  face  a  dedaton-makar.  SMMelaUf 
an  elsctsd  oOlclal.  and  tbrougb  this  iiwiiilii 
tlom  place  in  context  the  Issue  of  doaastie 
nuclear  power  for  the  generaUoa  of  elee- 
trlclty.  ^"^ 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  (eel  the 
entire  development  of  nuclear  energy  has 
been  historically  cloaked  In  excessive  secrecy 
The  Involvement  of  Informed  nou-noclear 
energy  special  Ists  In  the  nuclear  eneigy  de- 
bate is  an  Improvement,  but  ta  only  van 
recent.  A  stUl  more  recent  event  has  been 
the  introduction  of  nuclear  energy  Into  elec- 
toral politics,  and  I  am  glad  that  this  is 
finally  happening.  Today  poUtldans  may  be 
labeled  for  their  votes  on  such  tMues  as  w- 
search  funds  for  the  breeder  ivaetor.  eg^ott 
restrictions  on  light-water  reactois.  and  the 
extension  of  the  Price-Anderson  Act.  as  «sU 
as  their  votes  on  taxes  and  foreign  poUey 
In  addition  neariy  half  the  SUtes  In  the 
Union  have  InlUative  campaigns  underway  to 
put  various  types  of  nuclear  issues  on  the 
election  ballot.  My  own  SUte  of  OaUferala 
has  an  Initiative  measun  on  this  Juna^  bal- 
lot which  could,  under  certain  cltvumstaBOts, 
lead  to  the  phase-out  of  fission  enetgy  Itor 
electric  power  production  In  the  State  of 
California.  No  matter  what  imprenton  you 
receive  from  the  rest  of  my  rsmarks,  1  think 
the  ballot  Initiative  and  the  public  debate 
are  very  healthy  measures.  I  think  It  is  long 
overdue  that  the  public  should  be  madft 
more  aware  of  the  fundamental  values  which 
are  involved  in  a  selection  ot  eneigy  poller 
choices,  and  that  both  the  puMlo  and  pdley 
makers  shoiild  be  forced  to  think  hard  about 
the  alternatives  and  their  oonsequaxses. 

At  this  poUit.  If  I  am  before  any  audience 
In  California,  I  am  confronted  by  one  or 
more  emotional  citizens  who  say  •'quit  beat- 
ing around  the  bush,  tell  us  bow  you  stand 
on  the  nuclear  Initiative."  So  my  flnt  dBem- 
ma  Is  explaining  why  I  have  not  yet  taken 
a  pubUc  stand  on  thU  Important  teue. 

Perhaps  these  remarks  will  suflhse  as  an 
answer  to  my  own  constituents  in  CaUfornla, 
If  I  can  persuade  enough  of  them  to  read 
this  BUtement. 

I  must  say  that  It's  difficult  for  me  and 
many  othen  to  feel  comfortable  advocating 
?f '  °L?**  »»»"»ble  energy  supiriy  alterna- 
tives. There  are  few  who  wouldn't  admit  to 
some  misgivings  about  a  "full  speed  ahead" 
nuclear  poUcy.  even  though  the  supposed 
promise  of  an  effoiUess  transition  to  the 
post-fossil  fuel  era  might  seem  tempting.  On 
the  other  hand,  one  would  have  to  be  bUnd 
not  to  see  grave  problems  in  "stopping  It 
dead  now",  even  in  the  hope  of  an  eventual 
change  to  a  new  age  of  benign  energy  source. 
Tliere  are  also,  of  course,  many  dlfflculties  in 
supporting  most  of  the  "compiomlse"  posi- 
tions, like  mixing  nticlear  slow-downs  with 
conservation  or  more  rapid  development  of 
alternative  technologies  such  as  hydrogen 
fusion. 

What  I'd  like  to  do  is  start  from  a  basic, 
underlying  idea  about  the  origin  of  the  en- 
•"■gy  predicament,  and  try  to  tell  you  where 
this  seems  to  lead  me.  This  will  be  as  much 
In  the  hope  of  l>elng  corrected  and  educated 
by  some  of  the  many  energy  experts  here 
as  it  wUl  be  in  the  intention  of  teUlng  you 
anything  you  haven't  heard  before. 

The  underlying  idea  is  simply  that  we  have 
now  been  forced  into  choosing  among  a  set 
of  very  nasty  alternatives,  because  of  having 
followed  for  a  century  or  more  policies  of 
over-dependence  on  oil  and  natural  gas. 
coupled  with  massive  energy  waste  and  the 
foolish  alMmdonment  of  diversity  In  main- 
taining other  sources  of  energy.  Like  any 
relatively  unadaptStble  biological  speclee,  we 
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will  now  bar*  a  bard  time  adjusting  to  the 
fundamental  change  in  the  conditions  under 
which  we  live.  In  our  case,  this  fundamental 
ctisnge  is  the  approaching  exhaustion  of 
those  energy  sotirces  on  which  we  have  be- 
come overly-dependent. 

My  feeling  al>out  the  long-run  need  to 
maintain  diversity  and  to  correct  this  over- 
dependence  on  any  one  energy  source  colors 
the  rest  of  what  I  wiU  say. 

"THX   NATtnUE   OF   THE    DXL.E1UU" 

What  are  some  of  the  elements  of  the 
energy  dilemma  confronting  the  policymaker 
In  the  Congress?  First  are  the  demand  and 
supply  curves.  From  a  current  total  energy 
demand  of  about  70  quads  we  expect  to  reach 
about  160  quads  by  the  year  2000.  Domestic 
production  of  oil  and  natural  gas  has  already 
peaked  and  prol>ably  will  continue  to  de- 
crease from  current  levels,  even  considering 
off-«hore  and  Alasican  supplies.  The  Increase 
in  supply  must  come  from  Increased  Unports. 
greater  use  of  domestic  coal.  Including  pro- 
duction of  synthetic  fuels  from  coal,  and 
nuclear  sources.  All  known  exotic  sources — 
wlar,  ocean  thermal,  geothermal,  fusion — 
are  not  expected  to  make  a  significant  net 
contribution  within  this  time  frame. 

What  can  we  say  about  these  supply  op- 
ttoDsT  Increased  Imports  at  OPEC  prices  will 
bankrupt  the  VS.  economy,  and  render  us 
'vulnerable  to  political  blackmail. 

Massive  Increases  in  coal  production  will 
have  massive  adverse  effects  on  the  envlron- 
Bient  at  every  stage  of  the  fuel  cycle,  from 
mining  to  combustlon,  and  will  require  new 
capital  facilltiee  ctirrently  difficult  or  im- 
possible to  obtain. 

Synthetic  fuels  from  coal,  or  large  scale 
oU  shale  production,  again  will  be  environ- 
mentally destructive,  place  huge  demands 
on  capital,  and  pre-empt  scarce  water  sup- 
plies. 

Nuclear  plant  design  and  coiwtructlon  is 
plagued  by  huge  cost  over-runs,  lengthen- 
ing delays  from  a  variety  of  causes,  an  in- 
creasingly skeptical  climate  of  public  opinion 
■boot  plant  safety  and  waste  disposal,  and 
many  other  problems. 

If  we  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  coin, 
and  choose  the  policy  approach  of  reducing 
demand,  to  ease  the  pressure  on  the  vwy 
unattractive  supply  options,  we  face  other 
problems. 

Voluntary  conservation  doesnt  work,  or 
doesn't  work  very  weU.  Compulsory  conser- 
vation requires  rationing,  or  mandating  cf 
energy  efficiency  in  transportation,  homes 
and  businesses,  together  with  other  forms  of 
regulation,  all  politically  unattractive  in  the 
absence  of  an  Immediate  and  obvious  crisis. 

Conservation  by  the  uae  of  market  forces 
requires  greatly  increased  consumer  prices 
whethw  by  deregulating  oil  and  natural  gas 
prices,  or  by  a  very  large  consunter  tax  on 
all  forms  of  energy.  This  is  at  least  as  \ui- 
palatable  a  policy  choice  as  rationing. 

Long-range  conservation  of  energ^y  will  re- 
quire investment  in  new  conserving  tech- 
nologies (again  requiring  capital  in  a  capital- 
scarce  market)  as  well  as  new  designs  for 
buildings,  transpK>rtatlon  systems,  energy 
conversion  processes,  and  the  layout  of  cities. 

Even  in  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds, 
with  an  ideal  mix  of  short-  and  long-range 
energy  supply  and  demand  strategies,  chosen 
by  a  perfectly  Informed  and  absolutely  un- 
aelflsh  Congress,  there  will  be  traumatic 
short-term  adjustments  required  by  large 
segments  of  the  population.  There  will  be 
suffering  for  some,  both  economic  and  phys- 
ical, and  obscene  profits  and  greater  eco- 
nomic power  for  others. 

In  an  imperfect  world,  those  problems  will 
be  accentuated. 

These  are  some  of  the  factors  In  the  policy- 
maker's dilemma. 

ISSUES  OF  THE   NUCLEAR   DEBATE 

Let  me  speak  briefly  now  to  some  of  the 
4>eclflcs  of  the  nuclear  debate.  I  dont  have 


too  much  doubt  that  the  remaining  technical 
problems  of  a  nuclear  powered  economy  can 
be  solved  in  some  fashion.  Insuring  plant 
operating  safety  may  Involve  more  rigid  op- 
erating procedures  and  training  than  we've 
been  used  to  In  non-mliltary  operations,  but 
it  seems  reasonably  possible.  Beaching  an 
adequate  level  of  sectirity  in  the  over-all 
fuel  cycle  seems  a  almilar  challenge.  Waste 
disposal  would  require  great  care  in  site  se- 
lection and  raises  philosophical  problems  of 
our  relation  to  future  generations.  However. 
I  Imagine  that,  in  analogy  to  some  of  our 
past  actions  in  the  industrial  age.  we  could 
manage  to  find  tmth  a  site  at  least  worth 
gambling  on,  and  rationale  for  our  legacy  to 
the  future.  Ejection  of  nuclear  wastes  into 
the  sun  is  always  available  as  a  last,  and 
very  expensive  resort. 

I  must  htirry  to  add.  however,  that  though 
solutions  to  these  problems  all  seem  possible, 
they  certainly  dont  combine  to  give  a  de- 
sirable portrait  of  an  energy  system.  It's  hard 
to  know  the  technical  details  of  reactor 
emergency  cooling  systems,  or  the  plasticity 
of  salt  bed  deposits.  It's  not  hard  to  know, 
however,  that  all  the  elaborate  technologies 
involved  would  remove  energy  production  a 
giant  step  further  from  local  control,  or  even 
the  understanding  of  the  average  citizen. 

This,  in  my  mind,  is  a  critical  flaw  in  even 
an  imagined  "safe  and  secure"  nuclear  en- 
ergy economy.  A  nuclear  energy  system 
meshes,  most  naturally,  with  a  tightly  orga- 
nized, centralized  industrial  and  political 
system,  with  aU  the  potential  for  coercive 
and  authoritarian  tendencies  which  these 
systems  have  historically  demonstrated.  Add- 
ing all  the  necessary  nuclear  safeguard  and 
security  "solutions"  together  does  not  present 
a  picture  of  the  kind  of  peaceful,  stable,  and 
democratic  world  that  I  and.  I  think,  most 
others  would  like  to  see.  I  hope  very  much 
that  the  public  debate  on  nticlear  power  will 
begin  to  address  this  much  more  general 
problem.  The  selection  of  an  energy  system 
Involves  questions  more  important  than  some 
of  the  detailed  safety  matters  on  which  so 
much  effort  has  been  expended  so  far.  I'm 
very  gratified  that  the  nuclear  power  issue 
has  given  the  public  the  chance  to  reflect 
on.  and  vote  on,  an  Issue  which  Involves  the 
kind  of  long-term  organization  of  society 
which  they  want. 

PROSFBCTS  FOR    ALTERKATIVES   TO   NUCLEAR 
POWER 

The  ordinary  alternatives  to  nuclear  power 
do  not  provide  me  with  much  comfort.  Cer- 
tainly many  of  the  derogatory  ttdngs  I've 
said  about  a  nuclear  economy  apply  to  a  ooal 
economy.  Just  as  one  example,  when  I  Imag- 
ine the  legacy  to  future  generations  of  a 
massive  coal  combustion  system,  with  health 
effects  resulting  from  unknown  emission 
products,  and  climate  effects  of  ever  increas- 
ing CO„  emissions,  it  seems  Just  as  forbidding 
as  the  nuclear  legacy.  The  organization  of  a 
ccMnplex  coal  powered  energy  system  will 
have  many  of  the  same  problems  of  centrali- 
zation which  I've  cited  for  the  nuclear  cases. 
I  could  also  Imagine  that  if  we  let  our  tech- 
nocratic tendencies  work  their  wlU  on  some- 
thing as  appealing  as  solar  energy  we  would 
be  able  to  convert  It  as  well,  to  a  highly 
bureaucratized  system,  overly  complicated 
and  centralized,  and  far  from  being  in  eqtil- 
librlum  with  natural  systems. 

As  for  which  energy  system  is  best  to  bet 
on  in  economic  terms.  I  find  myself  even 
more  conftised  than  on  questions  of  relative 
technological  merit  m'  safety.  Certainly  nu- 
clear economics  are  disappointing  to  those 
who  hoped  for  an  endless  source  of  inexpen- 
sive povrer.  but  no  matter  how  expensive 
nuclear  systems  become  we  need  only  wait 
awhile  to  find  fossil  fuel  energy  even  more 
dear.  It  appears  to  me  also  that  we've  been 
learning  lately  that  costs  of  energ^y  systems 
depend  most  strongly,  not  on  hardware  and 
simple  development  and  operating  costs,  but 
on  a  complex  of  other  factors.  These  may  in- 


clude the  private  and  public  division  ot  in- 
direct costs,  on  regulatory  and  tax  decisions, 
and  on  the  role  of  public  grants,  loans,  and 
guarantees  In  raising  cental.  In  esthnating 
the  economics  of  technologies  not  yet  com- 
mercially exploited  we  then  have  all  the 
technical  and  cost  uncertainties,  plus  a  great 
many  related  to  public  policy.  What  this 
comes  down  to  is  a  feeling  that  we  cannot 
gamble  on  the  collective  Congressional  Judg- 
ment on  the  relative  merits  of  photovoltaic 
vs.  thermal  or  bl(flogical  solar  conversion,  or 
on  any  of  the  other  myriad  technological- 
economic  trade-offs  in  energy  decisions. 
Moreover,  though  the  Judgment  of  an  EBDA 
analyst  or  the  total  wisdom  of  the  executive 
branch  may  be  somewhat  more  sophisticated, 
the  chance  of  their  correctly  predicting  the 
optimum  energy  technology  fifty  years  from 
NOW  is  probably  also  rather  small.  Histori- 
cally, we  have  simply  not  been  very  effective 
In  guessing  economic  and  technologic^ 
taends  in  a  climate  of  rapidly  changing  con- 
dltKms. 

THE    NONREAOnVESS    OF    ALTERNATIVE    ENERGT 

sooRcms 
Amidst  all  the  unanswered  questions,  there 
is  one  thing  we  can  unfortunately  say  with 
some  certainty.  We  are  not  ready  for  a  mas- 
sive conversion  to  a  non-nuclear,  non-fossU. 
alternative  energy  system.  Some  of  these  new 
energy  technologies  may  be  promising  or 
even  proven  totally  feasible.  Unhappily,  how- 
ever, in  our  concentration  on  the  use  of  in- 
expensive gas  and  oil,  we  have  lost  any  sem- 
blance of  diversity  and  adaptability  in  energy 
production  as  I  Indicated  at  the  beginning  of 
my  remarks.  The  systems  for  manufacttiring. 
ma^eting,  installation,  maintenance  and 
consumer  education  for  any  of  the  newer  and 
more  promising  energy  technologies  simply 
do  not  exist,  and  will  take  years  to  evolve. 
The  channeling  at  capital  for  application  to 
any  of  the  new  systems  will  depend  on  the 
marginal  benefits  in  operating  costs,  but 
these  virlll  only  become  apparent  in  a  gradual 
sense  as  operating  experience  is  slowly 
acquired. 

TBE   CONSERVATION   AND  XNERGT   EFFICIENCT 
6TRATEGT 

Where  does  all  this  lead?  I've  said  that  I 
wouldn't  be  siuprised  Lf  all  the  technical  and 
safety  problems  of  nuclear  power  cotUd  be 
solved,  but  that  I  don't  like  the  looks  of  th* 
likely  solutions.  On  the  other  hand,  I  obrl- 
ously  don't  take  much  comfort  in  a  ooal  en- 
ergy economy  and  I  see  no  other  8iq>ply  al- 
ternative ready  to  fill  the  gap.  I've  Indicated 
before  that  I  see  our  best  immrdlate  step 
as  that  of  moving  In  every  way  possible  to  an 
energy  conserving  and  energy  efficient  life 
s^le.  As  a  key  first  step  we  must  begin  to  al- 
locate more  of  our  scarce  investment  re- 
sources in  this  direction.  I  said  that  I  had  a 
hard  time  seeing  the  future  of  some  energy 
supply  technologies  relative  to  others — but  I 
have  little  trouble  in  drawing  the  conclusion 
that  an  energy  conservation  strategy  is  far 
superior  to  all  of  these.  It's  the  one  where 
the  returns,  in  BTU's  not  needed,  will  be 
fastest,  far  faster  than  trying  to  grenerate 
new  Bru's  from  undeveloped  technologiea 
It's  also  the  one  where  the  unfavorable  im- 
pacts on  the  social  and  environmental  struc- 
ture will  be  least.  Just  as  Important,  It's  the 
one  In  which  the  ret\irns  on  energy  invest- 
ment, in  the  form  of  ccMiservation  energy 
savings  by  Individual  homeowners,  tenants 
and  busineasmen,  will  flow  most  equitably 
through  society.  Most  important  of  all.  it's 
the  one  which  will  permit  the  most  flexibility 
and  time  to  design  new  energy  systems  with 
the  greatest  diversity — and  may  enable  us  to 
think  of  the  decentralized  approaches  which 
I  feel  are  so  vital. 

THE   NEED   TO   REESTABLISR    A    SFT    OF 
OPTIONS 

Even  with  my  conservation  strategy,  I  can't 
fool  myself  that  we  will  not  need  some  new 
forms  of  energy  supply,  at  least  in  a  thirty 
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to  fifty  Twur  period  reqolrad  for  «toIuUob  to 
•  Bcn-petroteum  baaed  staady-state  energy 
•oooamy.  60  I  tiave  to  face  tbe  energy  tupply 
problem,  and  I  bave  to  face  tbe  "futurv  of 
nuclear  power"  wblcb  lurka  in  tbe  UUe  of 
this  •ympoelum. 

Wbat  I  cannot  see  our  nation  doing  Is 
abandoning   completely   the   nuclear   power 
option  at  this  time.  I  tliink,  as  I  said  at  tbe 
outMt,  that  we  have  made  a  serious  his- 
torical   mistake    In    narrowing    our   eneggy 
options  to  the  point  we  And  them  now.  It  is 
»ery  difficult  to  justify  narrowing  them  fur- 
ther. I  would  like,  in  .say  thirty  years,  to  see 
OS  emerge  from  tbe  current  position  of  hav- 
ing to  choose  among  two  or  three  distaste- 
ful energy  possibilities.   Instead.   I  want  to 
fcave  a  set  of  choices,  which  can  suit  the 
varied  needs  of  particular  segments  of  the 
world  eommunity,  under  a  range  of  future 
eondltions  which  wo  cant  now  accurately 
predict.  In  our  defense  strategy  the  public 
has  long  accepted  the  notion  that  a  consider- 
able financial  Investment  Is  Justified  simply 
to  preserve  a  set  of  options  for  the  future, 
and    a   flexlbUlty   in   responding    to   varied' 
problems.  This  Is  done  even  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  many  of  the  options  will  never 
be  used.  I  think  our  energy  strategy  is  as 
U&PMtant  as  our  military  sUategy.  and  I 
would  like  to  see  us  understand  the  need 
tor  options  in  energy  policy  as  well.  Looking 
lor  a  single  wlll-o-the-wl^  optimum  energy 
tochnology  is  a  vain  effort.  I  fear.  It  may 
also  be  dangerous,  because  of  our  Inability 
to  judge  future  needs. 

Thus,  from  our  current  nuclear  power  de- 
ployment, I  would  liiie  to  see  us  go  as  slowly 
as  possible,  pushing  for  energy  conservation 
and  more  benign  technologies  to  take  up  the 
slack.  I  don't  want  nuclear  development  at 
a  rate  which  will  comfortably  satisfy  demaitd, 
but  Instead  at  a  foot-dragging  pace  which 
wUl  force  considerauon  of  other  options  and 
enforce  conservation.  Over-reliance  on  nu- 
clear development  can  restrict  growth  of  al- 
ternatives and  I  think  it  Is  critical  that 
we  avoid  that  situation. 

Further,  I  hope  that  oiu:  planning  and 
development  for  a  long-range  breeder  econ- 
omy will  all  go  to  waste— In  roughly  the 
same  .senee  that  I  hope  all  our  aircraft  car- 
Here  and  hardened  missile  silos  and  every 
other  piece  of  military  hardware  will  be- 
come obeolete  without  ever  seeing  a  moment 
«r  action.  I  hope  well  be  surprised  by  tbe 
rapid  emergence  of  the  more  benign  energy 
tMbnologles.  thoee  within  human  and  local 
VBmunltjT^acti.  and  thoee  which  are  harm- 
ftM  not  beeanse  they're  guarded  by  armies 
*"^  *"*I**'***  *°  concrete,  but  becatue  they 
wn  imherentlf  safe  and  secure.  Konetheleas 
1  «»nt  Justify  to  myself  a  total  break  with 
tbe  Bvelear  option  because  I  dont  have  the 
foc«sight  to  know  that  the  better  alterna- 
tives win  be  there  when  needed.  Hopefully, 
♦be  use  and  development  of  nuclear  power 
vUl  be  a  fleeting  and  half-hearted  exercise 
ef  the  next  twenty  years  or  so,  until  the 
aaore  attraotlve  options  are  available. 

FaeUng,  however,  that  we  got  Into  this  fix 
by  bUndly  narrowing  options  too  greatly  In 
■  the  last  century.  I  can't  advocate  actions 
wbleh  may  repeat  the  mistake. 

80,  as  with  all  good  dilemmas.  I  find  no 
oomfortable  solutions.  I  do  console  myself 
y»*  *l»»  dialectic  processes  of  human  cul- 
t«mal  development  roqiure  that  trom  each 
ooofrontatlon  of  thesis  and  antithesis  there 
must  arise  a  new  and  hopefully  better, 
synthCKis.  This  is  the  challenge  of  the  nuclear 
policy  debate. 


<yN«n,L),  for  tills  week,  on  account  of 

illness. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  ORAMTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

<The  following  Member  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Cohen)  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remark.s  and  Include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Le VITAS)  to  revise  and 
extend  theii*  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  WoLi-r,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoDiNo,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoTTEH.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Matsunaga,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  VAifnc.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Doso,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DoKiMicK  V.  Daniels,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  RooNKY,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.    RosTENKowsKi,    for    5    minutes, 
today. 


Mr.  UartMo  in  two  tatttaiwai. 

Mr.  WuQBT. 

Mr.  OxBBONs. 

Mr.  BLAircHAUt. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Mebds. 

Mr.  Traxubx  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BmcHAM  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Matsttnaga  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cornell  in  five  instances. 

M.*.  Rosenthal  in  10  instanoes. 

Mr.  MuRTHA  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Vanik. 

Mr.  OUara. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  in  four  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Neal  in  two  bistances. 
Mr.  Rancel. 
Mr.  Nolan. 


.-^^ 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  oomsent.  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 
Mr.  Lunmvu  (at  tbe  request  of  Mr. 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarlcs  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  PA.SSMAH  in  four  bistances. 

Mr.  Kasicmmuei,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record  and  is  estimated 
by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $1,644.50. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cohen)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Peyser  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Hacedorn  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Deswinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stezcsr  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Abonor  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Tkcbm  in  two  iiLstances. 

Mr.  Gmm. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  LoTT. 

Mr.  Ketchum. 

Mr.  Stmms. 

Mr.  RlMALDO. 

Mr.  Wydles. 

Mr.  QmLLEN. 

Mr.  MoClokt. 

cnie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest Of  Mr.  Levitas)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  CrONZALBB  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  CaUfomla  In  three 
insmnces. 

Mr.  Paunthot  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lehman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  NowAK. 

Mr.  EiLBESG  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Maezoli. 

Mr,  Coma  in  three  instances, 

Mr.  8t  OnMim. 

Mr.  ABMua 

Mr.  Rous*  in  three  tnirtanocs. 


SENATE  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

A  bill  and  Joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  tlie  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8.  906.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bva  Oracteta 
Stelnits:  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

8J.  Res.  35.  Joint  resoluUon  to  piovlde  Jar* 
the  designaUon  of  the  second  full  -fitniiiM 
week  in  March  1976  as  "Nattanal  Knploy  tbt 
Older  Worker  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Omce  and  Civil  Service. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

"Hie  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

8.  aiI7.  An  act  to  amend  secUon  6302  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  mlatlng  to  tbe 
detaif,  pay,  and  succession  to  duttes  of  the 
Assistant  Commandant  of  the  MOitne  C«ps 
and  to  amend  title  10  of  tte  United  StaMs 
Code  in  order  to  make  certain  rthntiimj  !»• 
tirement  determinations  by  tbe  Oeaetaiics 
of  tbe  military  departments  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  Secretory  of  Defense. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly at  1  o'clock  and  18  minutes  p.in.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  February  25.  1976.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA-nONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

ae07.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  an  amendment 
to  the  request  for  appropriations  for  fiscal 
jreap  1»7«  for  Foreign  Assistance  under  Pun<to 
Appropriated  to  the  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

3608.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (MUitary  Ftesonnel  Pol- 
icy), transmitting  a  report  that  tbe  autboilty 
for  special  pay  to  officers  holding  positions 
Of  unusual  responslliility  and  of  critical  na- 
ture was  not  exercised  during  ealendar  year 


1»75,  pursuant  to  87  UjB.C.  306(f);   to  the 
QMiunltteo  on  Armed  Services. 

3609.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Raaearch  and  Devetopment), 
transmitting  a  report  on  Army  reeearch  and 
development  oontracte  for  660.000  or  more 
awarded  during  the  6  months  ended  De- 
cember 31,  1976.  pursuant  to  10  U.8.C.  2367; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2610.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Asslstont 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Material  (Procure- 
ment and  Production) ,  transmitting  a  report 
on  Navy  research  and  development  contracts 
for  660,000  or  more  awarded  during  the  6 
months  ended  December  31.  1076.  pursuant 
to  10  US.C.  2367;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2611.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman,  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  report  on  loan,  guar- 
antee and  insurance  transactions  supported 
by  Exlmbnnlt  during  December  1976,  to  <3om- 
munist  countries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Currancy  and  Housing. 

2612.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Executive 
Secretary  to  tbe  D^Mtrtment  of  Health.  Bdu- 
eatlon.  and  Welfare,  transmitting  •  proposed 
regulation  (»  the  final  priorities  and  criteria 
for  fiscal  year  1976  for  appUcattons  for 
awards  under  section  142(c)  of  tbe  Voca- 
tional Act  of  1963.  pvowiant  to  section  481  (d) 
of  the  Oeneral  BducaUon  Provisions  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Bducatlon  and  Labor. 

2613.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  FOderal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  Conunlsston'B  activities  under  tbe  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year 

1975.  pursuant  to  8  U.S.C.  6&a(d);   to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Opcrattons. 

2614.  A  letter  fnMn  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmiumg  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  act  of  October  16, 
1066  (80  Stot.  916),  as  amended,  to  extend 
toe  authority  for  h>P«>P*^»*1o'"  '°'  ^■^-  P*** 
tlclpatlon  In  tbe  activities  of  the  Interna- 
tional Centre  for  the  Preservation  and  Res- 
toration of  Oulttiral  Property,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

2616.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  of  activities 
carried  on  by  the  Oeologloal  Survey  during 

1976,  piusuant  to  43  VJB.C.  31(c);   to  tbe 
Committee  on  Interior  and  InatUar  Affairs. 

2616.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  oontraet  with  FMO  Corp..  Santa 
Clara,  Calif.,  for  a  research  project  entitled 
"Intermediate  Drive  Belt  Conveyor."  pursu- 
ant to  section  1(d)  Of  Public  Law  89-672;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

2617.  A  letter  froto  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  traiusmltting  no- 
tice of  the  intention  of  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  to  offer  to  sell  certain  defense  ar- 
ticles and  services  to  Iran,  pursutmt  to  sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations. 

2618.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
fifth  annu«d  report  on  marihuana  and  health, 
pursuant  to  section  602  of  Public  Law  91-296; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

2619.  A  letter  fron»  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Nattu-al  Oas  Pipe- 
line Safety  Act  of  1968,  as  amended,  to  au- 
thorize additional  appropriations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

2620.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  Commission's  energy  conservation  pol- 
icies and  practices  initiated  since  October 
1973,  pursuant  to  section  382(a)  (1)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  94-168;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 


2621.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  publication  entitled  "Federal  Power  Com- 
mission Reports;  Opinions,  Decisions,  and 
Orders,"  volume  No.  39,  covering  Janiiary  1- 
June  30.  1968;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2622.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
p<H:tatlon,  transmitting  the  annual  report  for 
fiscal  year  1975  on  urban  area  traffic  opera- 
tions improvement  programs  (TOPICS), 
pursuant  to  23  UJ8.C.  135(c) ;  to  the  C<»nmlt- 
tee  on  Public  Works  and  Trausp<M-tation. 

2623.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services,  transmitting  pros- 
pectuses which  propose  entering  into  a  lease 
extension  and  a  lease  renewal  for  space  in 
New  York,  N.T.,  pursuant  to  section  210(h) 
( 1 )  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works  and  Tran^wrta- 
tion. 

2624.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  strengtiien 
the  ability  of  the  States  to  support  social 
services  In  their  communities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

3626.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  (Seneral, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  pr«^K>Bed  legislation 
to  amend  chapter  2,  tttte  18.  United  States 
Code,  and  sections  101  and  903  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1968,  to  Implement  the  Con- 
ventkm  for  the  Suppression  of  Unlawful  Acts 
Against  the  Safety  of  Civil  Aviation  and  for 
other  purposes:  jolnUy,  to  tbe  Committees  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  PubUc  Works  and  ITans- 
porta  tlon. 

REPORTS  OP  COMMl'ITEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  STAOOERS:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  2017  (Rept.  Na 
94-889).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee:  Committee  on 
SmaU  Bustoess.  Report  on  selected  Small 
Business  Administration  programs  and  activ- 
ities (Bept.  NO.  94-840).  Referred  to  tbe 
Committee  of  tbe  Whole  House  on  the  State 
Of  tbe  Union. 

Mr.  SISK:  Conmilttee  on  Rules.  House  Res- 
olution 1053.  Reecdutlon  providing  for  tbe 
consideration  of  H.R.  11893.  A  blU  to  Increase 
the  temporary  debt  limit  until  July  31,  1976 
(Rept.  No.  94-841).  Referred  to  tbe  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  870.  Resolu- 
tion providing  fnnds  for  the  expenses  of  ttie 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  (Rept.  No. 
94-843) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON:  C<Mnmlttee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. Hotise  Resolutton  974.  Resolu- 
tion to  provide  funds  for  the  expenses  of  tbe 
investigations  and  studies  to  be  conducted  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  (Rept.  No. 
94-843).  Referred  to  tbe  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON:  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  House  Rescdution  975.  Iteso- 
lution  to  provide  for  the  further  expenses 
of  the  Committee  on  Educatl(»i  and  Labor 
for  the  Investigations  and  studies  to  l>e  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  (Rept.  No. 
04-844).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON:  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  Bouse  Resolution  1016.  Res- 
olution to  provide  funds  for  the  expenses  of 
Investigations  and  studies  to  be  0(Hiducted 
by  tbe  Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and 
Housing  (Rept.  No.  94-845) .  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON:  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  House  Resolution  1020.  Res- 


olution to  provide  funds  for  the  expenses  of 
the  tovestigations  and  studies  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  (Rept.  No. 
94-846).  Referred  to  tbe  HOuse  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON:  C(»nmlttee  on  House 
Administration.  House  Resolution  1039.  Res- 
olution to  provide  funds  for  the  further 
expenses  of  the  investigations  and  studies 
of  the  Conunlttee  on  Small  Btislness  (Rept. 
No.  94-847) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Conunlttee  on  International 
Relations.  H.R.  11963.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act  to  authorize  inter- 
national security  assistance  for  fiscal  year 
1976.  to  provide  for  the  termination  of  grant 
military  assistance  programs  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1977,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  94-846).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  Hotise  on  tbe  State  of  the  UiUon. 


PUBLIC   BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Ms.  ABZUO: 
HJt.  12089.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Privacy 
Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  BALDUS  (lor  blmstif ,  Mr.  Obet, 

Mr.  AsnN,  Mr.  AuCoim.  Mr.  Battcus, 

Mr.  BntCLAND,  Mr.  Baoww  of  Cali- 

fcnmla.  Mr.  Clkvklaks.  Iflra.  Cocxins 

of  nunols.  Mr.  CoBNaLL.  Ur.  Dom- 

NiCK  ▼.  Dambls,  Mr.  DainuacMr,  Mr. 

DowMXT  of  Now  York.  Mr.  Bkert, 

Mr.  ntasER,  Mr.  HAifvrAroBB,  Mr.  Jkn- 

SETTE,  Mr.  Jonaa  of  North  Carolina, 

Mr.  KoraNESS.  Mr.  LaooMABsnco,  Mr. 

IXBGxn,  Mr.  MAzaoLi,  Mr.  Moixoham. 

Mr.  MoxPHT  of  New  YoA,  and  Mr. 

Ottinces): 

HA.  12040.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  revise  and  Improve 

certain  provisions  there<rf  relating  to  estate 

and  gift  t«aes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

end  Means. 

By  Mr.  BELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Biester, 
and  Mr.  Ottde)^ 
Hit.  13041.  A  bm  to  direct  Oovenmient 
Instnimentelltles  not  to  require  nonessential 
declarations  of  marital  status  or  the  nmi- 
essential  use  of  prefixes  Indicating  sudi 
status;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By    Mrs.    BOOGS    (tot    herself,    Mr. 
CocHBAN,  and  Mr.  Bobbsts)  : 
HJt.  12042.  A  bill  to  authorize  tbe  erection 
of  a  statue  of  Bernardo  de  Galvez  on  public 
grounds  in  tbe  Dtrtrict  of  CcAombla;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  BBODHKAD: 
H.R.  12043.  A  bUl  to  reqtilre  Armed  Forces 
medical   facilities   and  public   and   private 
medical  facilities  receiving  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  permit  women  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a  person  of  their  cboloe  while 
undergoing  childbirth;  Jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services,  and  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CORNELL    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Blouin,  Mr.   Danielson,  Mr.   Del- 
LUMS,  Mr.  Downet  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Nolan,  and  Mr.  PAxn- 
soMT  of  New  York) : 
HJt.  12044.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  the  Social  Security 
Act,  and  other  laws  to  provide  effective  wel< 
fare  reform  by  replacing  public  assistance 
and  food  stamps  wlUi  a  system  of  allow- 
ances and  reftmdable  credlto,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DE  LUOO: 
Hit.  13045.  A  blU  to  amend  tHle  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  UJB.  magistrate  positions  In  tbe 
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District  Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DIOOS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mob- 
oak,  Mr.  BtrcHANAN,  Mrs.  Collins  of 
nilnois,  Mr.   PAscnx,  Mr.   Oilman, 
Mr.  HzKRLBt  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Nix,  B«r.  SoLAXZ,  and  Mr.  Zablocki) 
(by  request) : 
HJl.  12046.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  relief  and 
rehabilitation  assistance  to  the  victims  of  the 
earthquakes   in   Guatemala,   and   for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  EILBERO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

CONTE)  : 

HJl.  12047.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  promote  the  health  and 
welfare  of  children  In  need  of  adoption  by 
facUltatlng  their  placement,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   FLOWERS    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Danuxson,  Mr.  Mazzoh,  Mr.  Patti- 
soK  of  New  York,  Mr.  Moorhcao  of 
California,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Levit- 
AB,  and  Blr.  Del  Clawson)  : 
HJl.  12048.  A  bill  amending  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  improve  agency  rule- 
making by  expanding  the  oppominlties  for 
public  participation,  by  creating  procedures 
for  congressional  review  of  agency  rules,  and 
by  expanding  Judicial  review,  and  for  other 
purposes:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  OIBBONS  ( for  himself  and  Mr. 

COEMAN  I  : 

H.R.  12049.  A  bill  to  Impose  a  minimum  tax 
on  individuals,  baaed  on  economic  income; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HAGEDORN: 
HJl.  12060.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  use  sampling  methods  in  taking 
agricultural  censuses;  to  the  Committee  ou 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.B.  12051.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  exemp- 
tion for  purpoMS  of  the  Federal  estate  tax,  to 
remove  the  50-percent  limitation  on  the 
marital  deduction,  and  to  provide  an  alter- 
nate method  of  valuing  certain  real  property 
for  estate  tax  piurposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MATSDNAGA : 
HJl.  12052.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  In- 
Uebtednesa  arising  out  of  taxes  or  special 
assessments  imposed  by  State  or  local  gov- 
ernments will  not  be  treated  as  acquisition 
indebtedness  lor  purposes  of  the  tax  on  un- 
related business  iucome;  to  the  Committee 
ou  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA  (for  himself,  Mr.  Beabo 
of  Tennessee,  Mrs.  Borke  of   Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Bov^EN,  Mr.  BBOOMriELD, 
Mr.    Long    of    Maryland,    Mr.    Mc- 
CoBMACK.   Mr.    Waxuan,   Mrs.   Sul- 
livan,  Mr.  LoTT,  Mr.  Harkin,   Mrs. 
Metneb,  Mr.  FisHEB,  Blr.  Pattebson 
of  California,  Mrs.  Schboeoeb,  and 
Mr.  Hefner)  : 
H.R.  12053.  A  bill  to  correct  inequities  In 
certain  franchise  practices,  to  provide  fran- 
chisors  and   franchisees   with   even-handed 
protection  from  unfair  practices,  to  provide 
consumers  with  the  benefits  which  accrue 
from  a  competitive  and  open  market  econ- 
omy, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (for  himself, 
and  Mr.  Kbbbs)  : 
H.R.  12054.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1362  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
injury  or  destruction  of  communication 
imes,  stations,  or  systems;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NEAL: 
HJl.  12055.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  Uie  elimi- 
nation of  Inactive  and  overlapping  Federal 
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programs,  to  require  authorizations  and  new 
budget  authority  for  Government  programs 
and  activities  at  least  every  4  years,  to  estab- 
lish a  procedure  for  sero-base  review  and 
evaluation  of  Government  programs  and  ac- 
tivities every  4  years,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr^NEAL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Allen, 
Mr.  ^etneb,    Mr.    Henderson,    Mr. 
Rose,    and    Mr.    Tatlob    of    North 
Carolina)  : 
HJl.  12056.  A  bill  to  require  a  health  warn- 
ing in  the  labeling  and  advertising  of  certain 
alcoholic   beverages:    to   the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 
H.R.  12067.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  to  provide  compensation  to  per- 
sons suffering  losses  due   to  predators  pro- 
tected under  the  Endangered  Species  Act;  to 
the   Committee   on    Merchant    Marine    and 
Fisheries. 

By    Mr.    O'NEILL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Fascell,  Mr.  Macdonalo  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  8t  Germain.  Ms.  Abztjc, 
Mr.    Habrototon,    Mr.    Dbinan,    Mr. 
Morrrrr,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Ross,  Mr. 
Bbown  of  Califorma,  Mr.  Ottincer, 
Mr.  BoLAND,  Mr.  Seiberlino.  Mr.  Hel- 
BTosKi,  Ms.  Hbcklcb  Of  Btessachu- 
setts,  Mr.  MiNETA,  Mr.  Minish,  Mr. 
Ndc,    Mr.    MOAKLET,    Mr.    Bttbke    of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Cot- 
ter, and  Mr.  ScHroRB) : 
H.R.   12068.   A  bill   to  amend   the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  disposal 
of  surplus  real  property  to  SUtes  and  their 
political  subdivisions,  agencies,  and  instru- 
mentalities for  economic  development  pur- 
poses;   to   the    Committee    on    Government 
Oi)e  rations. 

By    Mr.    O'NEILL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
GiAiMo,  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island, 
Mr.  Chables  Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Stabk,  Mr.  Sabasin,  Mr.  Gatoos,  Mr. 
Dodo,  Mr.  Early,  Mr.  McKinnet,  Mr. 
Koch,  Mr.  Bbvill,  Mr.  Tsoncas,  Mr. 
Downey  ot  New  York,  Mr.  Stodds, 
Ms.    Meyner,    and    Mr.    Edwards    of 
California) : 
H.R.   12069.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  disposal 
of  surplus  real  property  to  States  and  their 
political  subdivisions,  agencies,   and  Instru- 
mentalities for  economic  development  pur- 
poses;   to    the    Committee    on    Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H  R.  12060.  A  bill  to  provide  a  special  pro- 
gram for  financial  assistance  to  Opportunities 
Industrialization  Centers  in  order  to  provide 
1  million  new  Jobs  and  Job  training  oppor- 
tunities, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mrs.  PETTIS: 
HJl.  12061.  A  bUl  to  designate  certain  lands 
in    the   Joshua    Tree    National    Monument, 
Calif.,  as  wilderness;   to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
H  R.  12062.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  increase  the  penalty 
for  committing  certain  crimes  with  a  firearm 
or  while  unlawfully  carrying  a  firearm;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PRITCHARD: 
H.R.  12063.  A  bill  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  American  handcrafts;  to  the  Com- 
mittee ou  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RICHMOND  (for  himself,  BCs. 

Abetto,  Mr.  Ranobl,  Mr.  Scbkuoi,  Mr. 

DS  Lugo,  and  Mr.  Hbchleb  of  West 

Viiyinla): 

H.R.   13064.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  new  rules 

and    regulations    from    becoming    effectlTe 

\mder  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  until  the 


Congress  enacts  new  leglslaUon  with  respect 
to  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultuie 
By    Mr.    ROUSH     (for    hlmseU,    Mr! 
Baucus,   Mr.  CoBMAN,   Mr.  Downey 
of    Hew    York,    Mr,    dtt    Pont,    Mr. 
Frbnzel,  Mr.  McKinnbt,  Mr.  Mikva 
Mr.  MrrcHKLL  of  Maryland,  and  Mr' 
Ottinoer)  : 
H.R.  12065.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  deprivation 
of  employment  or  other  benefit  for  political 
contribution,  and  for  other  piu-poses-  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SISK : 
H.R.  12066.  A  bin  to  amend  section  520  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  for  the  purpose  of 
mandating  that  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  consider  only  the  avail- 
ability of  credit  to  lower-  and   moderate- 
Income  families  In  determining  whether  an 
area  with  between  10,000  and  20,000  people 
is  a  rural  area  as  defined  In  such  section;  to 
the  Committee  on   Banking.  Currency  and 
Housing. 

By  Mr.  STAOOERS   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Devinb)  : 
HJl.   12067.  A  bill  to  amend  section  806 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on   Interstate   and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  KETCHUM: 
H.J.  Res.  824.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  first  Monday  of  March  of  each  year  as 
Presidents  Day  and  to  make  such  day  a  legal 
public  holiday  In  order  to  honor  Presidents 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.   KETCHUM    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Del  Clawson,  Mr.  Dan  Danikl,  Mr. 
Dbvine.  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Tbeen,  and  Mr.  Symms)  : 
HJ.  Res.  82S.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
February   22,    May   30,    and    October    12,   as 
Washington's  Birthday,   Memorial   Day,  and 
Columbuii   Day,    respecUvely,    and   to   make 
such  days  legal  public  holidays;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Ofllce  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  8TEELMAN   (for  himself,  Mr. 

LoTT,    Mr.    Badillo,    Mr.    Cochban, 

Mr.     CoTTEB,     Mr.     Helstoski,    Mr. 

Mann.    Mr.    Ottingeb,    Mr.    Pefpkr, 

Mr.  Pbessler,  and  Mr.  Wolff)  : 

H.J.  Res.  826.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 

the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  beginning 

on  November  7,  1976.  as  National  Respiratory 

Therapy   Week:    to   the  Committee  on   Post 

Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  METCALFE: 
H.  Res.  1060.  Resolution  to  recognise  the 
heritage  of  black  citizens;  to  the  Committee 
on  Pwt  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PATTISON  of  New  York  (for 
himself,  Ms.  Abzuc,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California,  Ms.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Con- 
YEBS.  Mr.  Pbabbb,  Mr.  Mubphy  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
Mr.    Stabk,    Mr.    Waxman,    and   Mr. 

WOLTF)  : 

H.  Res.  1051.  Resolution  to  create  a  Select 
Conunlttee  on  the  Fiscal  Problems  of  Cities: 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  ROUSSELOT: 

H.  Res.  1052.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing the  week  beginning  April  4,  1976,  as  Na- 
tional Rxu-al  Health  Week;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ALLEN: 

HJl.  13068.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Irma 
Victoria  Bolarte  Alvarado;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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HR.  12069.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Freda  L. 
CosU;  to  the  Cwnmlttee  ati  the  JUdloUry. 
By  Mr.  JOHN  It.  BUBTON: 

HJt.  12070.  A  bQl  for  the  reUtf  of  Ma  Ho 
Lui;  to  the  Committee  cm  tbe  Judiciary. 


petttion  wttii  private  Indtutey;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  losular  Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clatue  1  of  rule  XXll, 
403.  The  SPEAKE&  presented  a  petition 
of  H.  L.  Grant.  Hotiston,  Tex.,  relative  to  ac- 
tivities of  the  U.S.  Oeologicai  Survey  in  com- 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIlf,  im-o- 
posed  amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

HJl.  11893 
By  Mr.  STARK: 
At  the  end  of  bill,  add  tbe  following  new 
section : 


"Sec.  4.  Section  22(b)  of  the  Second  Lib- 
erty B<Mid  Act  (31  U.8.C.  767c(b) )  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thweof  the  following 
new  sentence:  'The  investment  yield  on  se- 
ries E  savings  bonds  shall  in  no  case  be  less 
than  4  per  centiun  per  annum  compounded 
semiannually  f(»-  the  period  beginning  on 
the  first  day  of  the  calendar  month  following 
the  date  of  Issuance  (or,  beginning  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1076,  If  later)  and  ending  on  the  last 
day  of  the  calendar  month  preceding  the 
date  of  redemption.' " 


SENATE^Tuesday,  February  24,  1976 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Sam  Nunn,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Georgia. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DJ>..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  God,  giver  of  every  good  and 
perfect  gift,  we  bow  in  gratitude  for 
mercies  beyond  our  reckoning — ^for  the 
joys  and  privileges  of  life  in  this  Nation, 
for  our  heritage  of  freedom  imder  law. 
for  the  sacrament  of  friendship  and  the 
opportunity  to  serve  in  this  place.  We 
crave  a  wisdom  beyond  our  own  for  the 
task  set  before  us.  Spare  us  from  doing 
too  little  or  too  much  or  from  doing  the 
wrong  thing;  but  guided  by  Thy  Spirit, 
lead  us  to  the  best  solution  of  each  vexing 
problem.  Give  us  the  long  view  and  the 
de^;>er  faith  in  the  kingdom  of  Giod  yet 
to  come.  Baptize  us  with  Thy  Spirit  and 
keep  us  faithful  to  the  end. 

Through  Him  who  is  Lord  of  all  life. 
Amen. 

APPOINTMENT  GP  ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  tlie  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  following  letter: 

tT.8.  Senate, 
Presidemt  fro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Febritary  24j  1976. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Sam  HxnnT, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Georgia,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair  durtaig  my  ab- 
sence, 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr,  NUNN  thereupon  took  the  chali 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Montana 
wish  to  be  recognized? 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, February  23, 1976,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  a  nomi- 
nation on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Constance  B. 
Newman,  of  the  EMstrict  of  Columbia,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary. 

TOWAXD  IXSS  BXnUAVCBACT 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
support  this  ncHnination,  not  because  of 
the  nominee,  but  because  I  object  to 
creating  the  position  to  which  the  nomi- 
nee is  named.  Indeed,  I  was  very  im- 
pressed with  Ms.  Newman  during  her 
nomination  hearing. 

What  I  object  to  is  creating  another 
layer  of  bureaucracy  in  an  agency  tliat 
is  notoriously  noted  for  its  redtape  and 
delays.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
newly  created  office  is  designed  not  so 
much  as  being  an  advocate  of  cvosaiaa 
supported  Issues,  but  as  being  sure  that 
such  consumer  views  are  made  known  to 
the  proper  HDD  o£9cials  at  the  ai^ro- 
priate  time. 

This  is  a  noble  mission,  but  do  we  need 
to  create  a  new  Assistant  Secretaiy  posi- 
tion, with  aiHn'opiiate  staffing,  to  accom- 
plish this?  Why  does  not  each  Assistant 
Secretary  for  tiie  respective  program 
areas  perform  this  function?  Have  th^ 
not  done  this  in  the  past?  If  not,  then 
they  probably  were  not  properly  fulfill- 
ing their  role.  When  mobile  home  safe^ 
standards,  minimum  property  standards 
for  housing,  or  condominium  standards 
are  developed,  I  should  think  that  exist- 
ing HDD  policy  would  call  for  consumer 
input  into  these  areas  before  the  final 
regulations  and  standards  are  Issued. 
The  Banking  Committee  was  not  pre- 
sented with  any  evld«ice  that  consvuners 
had  no  chance  to  have  their  views  con- 
sidered during  HDD's  development  of 
such  regulations. 

This  b^ng  the  case,  I  see  no  need  for 
creating  this  new  position.  Consumers  of 
HDD  programs — and  this  can  Include 
end-users  as  well  as  financial  Institutions 
and  industry  users — should  make  their 
views  known  to  the  appropriate  HDD  of- 
ficial administering  the  particular  pro- 
gram. This  seems  to  be  a  more  direct 


route  than  making  your  views  known  to 
an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Consumer  and 
Regulatory  Fimctions,  who  will  pass  your 
views  along  to  another  HUD  assistant 
secretary.  Perhaps  all  we  have  achieved 
here  is  to  increase  the  distance  between 
tlie  consumer  and  the  HUD  policymaker. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  this  nornination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objectiMi,  it  is  so  CH-dered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objecticHi,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presldoit.  I  ask 
unanimous  consult  that  all  axnmittees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CHILD  AND  FAMILY  HEALTH 
SERVICES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  a  great  majority  if  not  all 
the  Members  of  Congress  are  receiving 
letters  concerning  ttie  Child  and  Family 
Heall^  Services  Act  of  1975,  introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  the  distlngtilshed  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Monoalk), 
and  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
the  equally  distinguished  RQ;tre8entetive 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  .  The  Sen- 
ate number  is  S.  626  and  the  House  num- 
ber is  H.R.  2966. 

I  do  not  know  where  the  initiative  for 
all  the  correspondence  which  I  am  re- 
ceiving— and,  I  am  sure  other  Members 
of  the  Senate  are  receiving — comes  from, 
the  flood  of  mail  which  has  hit  our 
offices;  but  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
these  bills  are  stiU  in  committee  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  As  to  whether 
or  not  any  action  wiU  be  taken,  it  would 
be  my  assumption  that  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely doubtful.  But  in  order  to  set 
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the  record  straight  and  to  show  the  other 
side  of  the  coin,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
commentary  entitled  False  Alarm" 
written  by  Howard  Plieger  and  published 
In  the  issue  of  U.S.  News  b  World  Re- 
port dated  March  1,  1976. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

FAI.sC    AXJMit 

(By  Howard  Flieger) 
Every  now  and  then  a  reader  writes  vis  in 
words  of  terror  to  warn  that  a  Marxist  plot 
Is  aXoot  In  Congress  to  "nationalize"  our  chll- 
**"*« — take  them  away  from  the  protection  or 
control  of  their  parents  and  destroy  the 
American  family,  utterly  and  forever. 

The  volume  of  maU  received  here  Is  not 
•  patch  on  the  sacks  of  it  that  have  been  hlt- 
ing  some  congressional  offices. 

TTie  writers  are  alarmed  over  what  they've 
been  informed  is  an  Insidious  scheme  to  give 
youngsters  the  legal  right  to  disobey  their 
parents,  and  thus  become  pawns  of  Govern- 
ment—an  aU-powerful  Big  Brother  to  mold 
their  training,  conduct  and  beliefs. 
Strange. 

It  Is  strange  because  there  Un't  a  word  of 
truth  In  It.  No  such  leglsUtlon  Is  before  this 
Congress,  or  ever  has  been. 

The  specific  bill  that  has  so  many  people 
disturbed  is  'The  Child  and  Family  Services 
Act  <rf  1976."  Its  authors  are  Sen.  Walter 
Mondale  (Dem.),  of  Minnesota,  and  Rep 
John  Brademas  (Dem.)  of  Indiana.  It  is 
'S.  626'  In  the  Senate.  "HR.  29«6"  In  the 
House.  Read  it  before  you  panic. 

In  its  present  form,  the  legislation  Is  both 
innocent  and  impotent:  innocent  because  It 
would  do  none  of  the  things  attributed  to  It 
Impotent  because  It  Isn't  going  anywhere. 

Briefly  stated,  the  proposal  is  to  make  fed- 
eral funds  available  to  help  SUtes  and  com- 
munities provide  certain  public  services  for 
children  and  tta«lr  families. 

These  would  Include  such  things  as  pre- 
natal care,  food  where  needed,  part  or  full- 
time  day  care  for  chUdren  of  working 
mothers,  tutoring  at  home  where  deemed 
useful,  medical  examination  and  treatment 
for  certain  handicapped  children,  and  train- 
ing for  parents  and  about-to-be-parents. 

There  Is  nothing  compulsory  about  the 
legislation  now  before  the  Congress.  Even  If 
the  bill  were  enacted,  anyone  who  felt  like 
It  could  ignore  each  and  all  of  its  provisions 
Nothing  in  it  says— or  ImpUes— that 
youngsters  have  a  legal  right  to  disobey 
their  parents  or  guardians. 

Nowhere  does  it  forbid  parental  guidance 
advice  or  preference  In  religious  training. 
The  subject  isn't  mentioned. 
In  fact.  It  says  In  specific  words: 
"Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  or 
applied  In  such  manner  as  to  infringe  upon 
or  usurp  the  moral  and  legal  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  parents." 

So  why  all  the  excitement?  It  is  puzzling 
to  Senator  Mondale.  one  of  the  chief  spon- 
sbrs.  who  says  the  measure  "Is  being  sub- 
jected to  one  of  the  most  distorted  and  dis- 
honest attacks  I  have  witnessed  In  my  15 
years  of  public  service." 

There  is  another  practical  thing  to  keep 
In  mind  about  The  Child  and  Family  Service 
Act:  It  would  co^t  a  lot  of  money.  Estimates 
are  that  an  initial  annual  expense  of  150 
million  dollars  would  grow  to  almost  2  bil- 
lion by  the  third  year  of  operation. 

This  present  Congress  is  In  no  mood  to  add 
such  a  burden  on  taxpayers  who  already  are 
making  Angry  noises  about  waste  and  the 
high  cost  of  Government.  Since  this  Is  elec- 
tion year,  the  measure  probably  has  less 
chance  now  than  a  year  ago.  when  It  was  In- 
troduced— and  that  means  practically  none. 
Also,  remember  the  President  is  demand- 
lug  that  Congress  do  more  to  bold  the  line 
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on  spending.  It  is  a  keystone  of  his  cam- 
paign to  be  against  this  bill,  and  any  like  It. 

So  everybody  can  stand  at  ease. 

The  blU  doeea'fe  provide  all  thooe  wild 
things  the  letter-writers  fear.  It  has  no 
realistic  chance  of  adoption.  And  even 
should  It  overcome  Ito  rating  as  one  of  the 
longest  shots  In  history  and  somehow  be 
enacted  by  Congress,  It  wouM  be  vetoed  al- 
most the  minute  It  reached  the  White 
House. 

The  furor  is  a  false  alarm.  Ptorget  It. 


THE  MEDICAL  MALPRACTICE 
CRISIS 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
another  matter  which  Is  of  concern  to 
me  has  to  do  with  the  medical  malprac- 
tice crisis.  We  all  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  slowdowns  have  occurred  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  because  of  the 
exorbitant  rates  which  doctors  have  to 
pay,  in  all  too  many  cases,  and  because 
of  the  exorbitant  legal  fees  which  all  too 
many  lawyers  receive  because  of  their 
participation  In  suits  of  this  nature. 

It  is  understanding  that  a  number  of 
bills  have  been  introduced  to  face  up  to 
this  matter.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
•  Mr.  Nelson)  ,  for  example,  has  proposed 
a  medical  malpractice  Insurance  pro- 
gram to  protect  insurance  companies 
from  catastrophic  malpractice  claims 
losses.  Senators  Kxitnedt  and  Inouye 
have  suggested  consideration  of  several 
means  of  protecting  physicians  against 
the  threat  of  malpractice  suits,  and  as- 
suring the  public  of  quality  health  care 
standards. 

S.  215  proposes  a  voluntary  program 
of  medical  Injury  c<»npensation  insur- 
ance, under  which  injured  patients  would 
receive  automatic  compensation  without 
having  to  demonstrate  negligence. 
Patients  would  stlU  have  recourse  to  the 
courts  should  they  wish  to  pursue  a  mal- 
practice claim.  There  is  also  legislation  to 
establish  a  plan  for  the  arbitraUon  of 
medical  malpi-actice  claims. 

The  problem  of  excessive  legal  ex- 
penses has  been  addressed  by  Senator 
Roth,  who  has  proposed  specific  limita- 
tions on  the  fees  which  may  be  charged 
by  an  attorney  who  brings  a  medical 
malpractice  action  before  a  Federal 
court.  It  is  my  imderstanding  that 
similar  legislation  to  that  diiicussed  here 
has  also  been  introduced  in  the  Hoase. 

This  is  a  matter  which,  I  think,  calls 
for  national  attention,  so  that  some  de- 
gree of  stability  and  continuity  can  be 
achieved  in  this  crLsis  situation. 

I  had  intended  to  introduce  legislation 
covering  tliis  matter,  but  because  of  the 
number  of  bills  already  introduced, 
which  will  in  time  be  heard  before  the 
OHnmittees  to  which  they  have  been 
referred,  I  have  decided  not  to  do  so; 
but  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
pi-inted  In  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
statement  which  I  had  intended  to  make, 
and  which  will  guide  my  consideration.  In 
large  part,  of  any  bill  covering  medical 
malpractice  which  may  be  reported  out 
of  committee. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

STATEMIKT    BY    SXNATO*    MaNSFUXO    OK 

THe  Medical  Malpractice  Ciisis 

I.    INTKODDCTION 

The   sensational    aspects  of   the   medical 
malpractice  crisis,  the  huge  settlements  and 


skyrocketing  Insuranoe  premiums,  tend  to 
obscure  the  bMto  problem— ttaousanda  of 
patients  each  ymr  receive  medical  iniurv 
through  the  Incoaapetonoe  and/or  negligence 
of  health  care  pronders.  efforts  must  be 
directed  toward:  one,  upgrading  health  serv- 
ices; two,  provkUng  patiento  with  an  equita- 
ble means  of  compensation  for  Iatrogenic 
Injury,  and  three,  protecting  physicians  from 
exorbitant  malpractice  Insiu^uice  rates  and 
capricious  malpractice  claims.  It  has  become 
Increasingly  obvious  that  exteUng  malprac- 
tice protection  mechanisms  work  toward  the 
benefit  of  neither  doctors  nor  their  patients. 

n.  PATIKKTS 

Patients,  who  receive  medical  injuries  be- 
cause of  negligence  and  whose  only  redress  U 
through  a  cosUy  and  time-consuming  leeal 
process,  are  often  discouraged  from  ever 
filing  a  malpractice  claim.  WhUe  It  is  true 
that  the  number  of  claims  has  increased 
(from  18.200  lu  1966  to  32.900  in  1970)  it  is 
also  the  ca.se  that  only  a  fraction  of  medical 
injuries  result  in  malpractice  claims  It  te 
also  to  be  noted  that  despite  increasing 
claims  the  number  of  setUements  has  re- 
mained relatively  constant  (20^00  in  igee 
and  22.100  lu  1970) .  Patients  have  UtUe  hope' 
of  rapid  compensation  for  their  Injuries  and 
frequently  must  wait  long  periods  of  time 
during  which  medical  and  legal  costs  are 
likely  to  be  substantial,  without  relief.  In 
those  cases  which  are  not  setUed  out  of  court 
the  average  time  of  settlement  is  five  years' 
and  It  has  been  estimated  that  It  takes  ten 
years  to  settle  the  malpractice  claims  made 
In  any  one  year. 

Despite  the  publicity  given  large  setUe- 
ments (there  were  seven  for  $1,000  000  or 
more  In  1970),  the  average  of  claims  setUe- 
ments in  this  year  was  $5,000— one-haif  of  all 
payments  were  for  less  than  $3,000;  three- 
fifths  for  less  than  $3,000.  Trends  do  in- 
dicate an  increase,  however,  as  the  average 
settlement  by  1973  had  risen  to  $8,000  Of 
all  claims  made,  about  46  percent  result  In 
payment  to  the  plalnUffs.  This  corresponds 
with  the  findings  of  Insurers  that  40  percent 
of  all  medical  malpractice  claims  are  meri- 
torious. Despite  a  significant  Increase  In  the 
amount  spent  on  malpractice  insurance 
(from  $61,100,000  in  1960  to  $370,600,000  in 
1970),  oiUy  a  small  amount  of  this  sum  ever 
reaches  the  injured  patient  or  his  legal  repre- 
sentatives. Only  16-17  cents  out  of  every  In- 
surance  premium  dollar  is  being  paid  out  in 
compensation. 

III.   THE    LEGAL    SYBRIC 

There  Is  evidence  that  the  legal  commu- 
nity is  well  served  by  the  current  medical 
malpractice  system.  Patients  do  not  often 
pursue  claims  because  of  the  prohibitive  cost 
of  doing  so.  The  HEW  Commission  Report  on 
Medical  Malpractice  revealed  that  of  all 
claims  rejected  by  lawyers  who  specialize  In 
malpractice  litigation,  23  percent  were  turned 
down  for  economic  reasons.  A  significant  por- 
tion of  malpractice  insurance  premiums  goes 
toward  payment  of  court  costs  and  legal  fees. 

If  a  case  is  accepted  on  a  basis  of  hourly 
cost,  claimants  can  expect  to  pay,  on  the 
average,  $63  per  hour  for  legal  services.  As 
was  indicated,  claims  take  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  reach  settlement.  There  is  no  limit 
on  the  time  which  the  case  might  take  and, 
of  course,  no  guarantee  that  compensation 
will  be  forthcoming.  If  legal  services  are 
rendered  on  the  basis  of  contingent  fees, 
plaintiffs  can  expect  to  pay  one- third  of  their 
settlement  to  lawyers.  Lawyers  frequently 
will  not  accept  a  case  If  smaU  claims  are  In- 
vcdved.  In  hearings  before  the  Congress,  it 
was  reported:  "The  lion's  share  of  the  total 
cost  to  insurance  companies  of  malpractice 
suits  and  claims  goes  to  the  legal  com- 
munity." 

IV.    DOCTOBS    AND     HEALTH    CAU    mOVIDBS 

The  recent  doctors'  strike  In  California 
dramatized  the  concern  of  health  care  pro- 
fessionals with  the  existing  malpractice  sit- 
uation. Premiums  for  hospital  medical  mal- 
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praotloe  Increased  by  more  than  taut  times 
in  the  period  trom  IMO  to  1072.  The  BDUMt 
dramatic  Increase  has  been  for  surgeons 
whose  rates  are  up  approximately  960  per- 
cent, as  compared  wltb  640  percent  for  TitojA- 
clans,  and  116  percent  for  dentists.  In  some 
gUtes,  for  some  specialists,  malpraotloe  In- 
surance can  cost  $46,000.  Factors  whldi  af- 
fect the  determination  of  rates  are:  the  type 
of  practice  engaged  in  by  the  physician;  the 
claims  experience  of  that  physician;  and 
the  geogn4>hlc  area  in  which  he  practices.  A 
physician  who  frequently  performs  complex 
surgery,  who  has  a  record  of  malpractice, 
and  who,  for  example,  chooses  to  practice  In 
California,  rather  than  in  Wyoming  (where 
rates  are  8  times  higher) .  will  pay  the  high- 
est Insurance  premliuas.  Obtaining  malprac- 
tice Insurance  has  poosd  a  problem  for  some 
doctors.  Recent  trends  have  indicated  a  0<w- 
centratlon  of  companies  insuring  Individ- 
uals (10  companies  bad  between  47.8  percent 
and  86.2  percent  of  the  market)  and  a  growth 
of  group  Insurance.  Continuation  of  thess 
tendencies  pose  future  problems  for  doctors. 
•8  reported  by  the  Secretary's  Commission: 

"Evolution  of  the  market  towards  total  re- 
liance on  group  plans  vests  sponsoring  orga- 
nisations with  an  undesirable  high  d^ree  of 
monopoly  power  over  hospitals  or  physi- 
cians. ...  In  the  market  for  individual  In- 
surance, any  single  company  can  be  notori- 
ously capricious  about  whom  It  defines  to 
underwrite.  So  long  as  the  Individual  market 
place  is  truly  competitive,  this  c«4>rlolousDes8 
Is  of  no  great  concern  because  qualified  buyer 
who  Is  turned  down  by  one  insurer  can  al- 
ways find  another  wUllng  seller  without  great 
dlfBcuIty.  In  a  restricted  market,  however, 
a  capricious  refusal  to  sell  can  Iieoome  a 
significant  barrier  to  limit  or  restrict  the 
practice  of  medicine  by  qualified  Individ- 
uals." 

The  increasing  threat  of  being  sued  for 
malpractice  (In  1966,  1.7  per  100,  and  In  1070 
3  per  100  physicians  were  sued)  has  caused 
doctors  to  practice  what  has  l>eeu  called  "de- 
fensive medicine."  According  to  a  Medical 
Economics  Malpractice  Survey  of  1973  many 
physicians  Increase  the  use  of  services,  or 
substitute  more  expensive  for  less  expensive 
services  as  a  means  of  protection  against 
malpractice  claims.  While  In  some  cases  the 
qiuJity  of  medical  care  Is  Improved  by  this 
practice.  It  is  also  reasonable  to  assume  that 
not  only  are  the  Increased  costs  of  malprac- 
tice Insurance  passed  on  to  patients,  but  also 
additional  expenses  result  from  what.  In 
many  cases,  are  unnecessary  medical  pro- 
cedures. 

V.  APPROACHES 

Approaches  to  the  medical  malpractice 
crisis  must  be  directed  toward:  A)  elimina- 
tion of  iatrogenic  injuries;  and  B)  reduced 
administrative  costs  (a  comparison  of  total 
doUars  required  to  settle  claims  and  the 
actual  amoimt  received  by  claimants  reveals 
the  pressnt  method  to  be  exceptionally 
wastsful)  and  speedier  resolution  of  mal- 
practice claims. 

A.  There  has  been  an  Increase  in  educa- 
tional programs  to  reduce  injuries,  and  these 
programs  should  be  encouraged.  The  Medical 
Bfalpractlce  Commission  concluded  that  In- 
jury prevention  programs  should  focus  ini- 
tlally  on  hospitals  where  74  percent  of  al- 
leged malpractice  events  occur.  PSRO's  rep- 
resent one  means  Of  Improving  health 
standards.  I  might  add  here  that  the  P8BO 
program  In  Montana  lias  been  highly  sucess- 
ful.  It  was  one  of  the  first  In  the  country 
to  be  fully  operational  and  serves  as  a  model 
for  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Aproxlmately  two 
dollars  have  been  saved  in  reduced  health 
costs  for  every  one  dollar  spent  on  the  pro- 
gram. Medicaid  expenses  have  been  signifi- 
cantly lowered.  Statistics  have  not  been  com- 
piled, but  indications  are  that  the  potential 
is  great  for  reduced  costs  to  patients  through 
elimination  of  unnecessary  treatment  and 
for  a  reductloir  In  malpractice  claims.  Tl>e 
Commission    also    recommended    review   of 


UoeDsore  and  oertiflcatlon  standards  for 
health  penonnel  and  special  attention  to 
monltntiBg  drug  prescribing:  increasing  the 
nomlien  of  nurses  and  eipandlng  their  cUnl- 
oal  training;  granting  qualified  Immunity 
from  suits  to  hospital  committees  who  ap- 
propriately suqwnd.  revoke,  or  curtail  privi- 
leges of  physitiUuis  to  practice  In  the  hos- 
pital in  questlcm;  and  empowering  all  state 
licensing  boards  to  suspend,  revoke,  or  cur- 
tall  medical  licenses  based  on  professional 
incompetence. 

B.  One  way  of  improving  the  present  me- 
chanism is  to  encourage  out-of-court  set- 
tlements. Encouragement  should  t>e  given  to 
organizing  screening  panels  composed  of 
both  lawyers  and  physicians  who  can  look  at 
the  facts  of  a  case  for  both  parties  involved 
and  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  claim.  The 
cost  of  resolving  disputes  has  been  lessened 
approximately  49-60  percent  through  this 
approach.  But  In  states  which  have  utilized 
physician/lawyer  panels,  there  have  been 
only  mtntmiti  reductions  of  court  actions. 
Another  potential  method  of  settling  mal- 
practice claims  is  through  arbitration.  Pa- 
tients and  health  care  providers  agreed  to  ar- 
bitration of  any  malpractice  claims  by  an  Im- 
partial party  prior  to  performance  of  health 
services.  little  data  is  available  on  arbitra- 
tion; however,  preliminary  Indications  are 
that  coiui;  dockets  can  be  reduced.  Many 
cases  are  settled  before  reaching  arbitration; 
however,  the  arbitration  proceedings  are 
lengthy  and  cost  between  55  and  85  percent 
of  the  mid-range  of  an  action  at  law.  To  date, 
these  alternatives  to  litigation  have  settled 
In  the  claimants'  favor  in  the  same  ratio  as 
do  actions  at  law.  The  time  saved  has  not 
been  sulMtantial,  with  the  average  time  of 
settlement  l>elng:  for  arbitration — 36 
months,  for  screening  panels — 35  months, 
for  actions  at  law — 40  months,  and  for  ac- 
tions at  law  VTlth  verdicts  by  jury — 60 
months. 

VI.    NO-FAULT    INSURANCE 

Serious  consideration  should  be  given  to 
encouraging  no-fault  medical  Injury  com- 
pensation systems.  Such  a  program  would 
eliminate  medical  malpractice  as  It  is  cur- 
rently imderstood.  The  concept  of  strict  lia- 
bility is  substituted  for  negUgence.  Compen- 
sation would  l>e  contingent  upon  demon- 
stration of  injviry  only,  not  of  injury  through 
negligence.  Compensation  would  be  made  for 
medical  expenses,  immediate  or  future  loss  of 
earnings  and  rehabilitation.  Such  a  program 
would  go  into  effect  only  after  all  other  forms 
of  coverage  have  been  exhausted.  Such  a  pro- 
gram would  likely  Include: 

1.  All  medical  claims  handled  within  the 
system. 

a.  Claim  initiation  is  the  tesponsibllity 
of  the  patient  with  the  assistance  of  an  im- 
partial review  process. 

3.  Informal  claim  screening  could  elimi- 
nate non-meritorious  claims,  but  findings 
would  not  be  binding. 

4.  Compensability  determination  performed 
by  panel  of  referees. 

5.  Appeals  would  be  limited  to  the  mech- 
anism of  the  system. 

A  no-fault  mechanism  would  likely  re- 
sult In  Increased  claims,  and  therefore, 
greater  costs  in  payment  for  meritorious 
claims.  It  has  also  been  argued,  however, 
that  on  "total  social  accounting,  there  may 
be  no  net  Increase  In  real  costs  at  all,  and 
moreover,  that  the  quality  gains  to  be  antici- 
pated would  justify  some  increased  cost  in 
any  event."  Another  area  of  difficulty  with 
such  a  proposal  Is,  with  the  absence  of 
negUgence  as  a  basis  for  settling  malprac- 
tice claims,  how  can  compensable  injuries 
be  identified?  Determining  cause  of  Injury 
may  prove  to  be  a  significant  problem  with 
the  no-fault  approach. 

Vn.  LEGISLATION 

A  number  ot  bills  have  been  introduced 
ooncemlng  the   medical  malpractice  prob- 


lem, several  simply  oalUng  for  farther  studi: 
of  the  issue.  HOwerw,  the  pfoposed  nh 
proaches  have  been  sufidently  varied  so  as 
to  generate  an  examination  of  medical  mal- 
practice trom  many  perqwctlves.  and  hope- 
fully to  produce  a  consensus  as  to  how  the 
situaticm  might  be  Improved.  Senator  Nelson 
has  proposed  a  medical  malpractice  insur- 
ance program  to  protect  insurance  compa- 
nies from  catastrophic  malpractice  claims 
loeses.  Senators  Kennedy  and  Inouye  have 
suggested  consideration  of  several  means  of 
protecting  physicians  against  the  threat  of 
malpractice  and  assuring  the  public  of  qual- 
ity health  care  standards.  8.  216  proposes  a 
voluntary  program  of  medical  Injiu^  com- 
pensation Insurance,  under  which  Injured 
patients  would  receive  automatic  compen- 
sation without  having  to  demonstrate  negli- 
gence. Patients  would  stUl  have  recourse  to 
the  courts  should  they  wish  to  pursue  a  mal- 
practice claim.  There  is  also  legislation  to 
establish  a  plan  for  the  arbitration  of  medical 
midpractlce  claims.  The  problem  of  excessive 
legal  expenses  has  been  addressed  by  Sena- 
tor Both,  who  has  proposed  specific  limita- 
tions on  the  fees  which  may  be  charged  by 
an  attorney  who  brings  a  medical  malprac- 
tice action  before  a  Federal  coiirt.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  similar  legislation  to 
that  discussed  here  has  also  been  Introduced 
In  the  House. 

I.    XNTRODUCnoN 

The  problem  of  malpractice  In  the  legal 
profession  has  not  reached  the  crisis  point 
which  exists  in  the  area  of  health  care.  Xaw 
Is  the  fastest  growing  profession  in  the  coun- 
try. There  are  currently  375,000  lawyers,  up 
from  the  221,000  of  1950,  and  a  fig\u«  which 
could  double  by  1985.  The  earnings  of  lawyers 
have  increased  from  $2  bUllon  in  1955,  to  $4 
billion  In  1966,  and  to  $9.7  biUlon  m  1972 
(of  which  $5.2  bUllon  was  kept  by  lawyers 
as  net  profit).  Growth  and  prosperity  have 
not  always  been  accompanied  by  correspond- 
ing Increases  in  the  quality  of  service  pro- 
vided. Malpractice  suits  are  Increasing.  As 
was  the  case  In  health  care,  the  fundamental 
Issue  is  the  provision  of  adequate  service  at 
reasonable  cost.  If  this  need  can  be  met  in 
the  area  of  legal  services,  a  malpractice  crisis 
can  be  avoided. 

n.  cLmrrs 

Evidence  Indicates  that  the  general  public 
is  not  benefiting  from  the  current  system 
of  legal  service  delivery.  Addressing  this 
problem  before  a  Senate  Subcommittee,  Or- 
vllle  H.  Schell,  president  of  the  New  York 
City  Bar,  remarked:  "The  delivery  of  legal 
services — ^Is  it  adequate?  The  answer  is  defi- 
nitely No!  ...  a  liigh  percentage  of  people 
In  this  country  are  not  receiving  adequate 
legal  services.  The  estimated  percentages  run 
from  60  to  90  percent  of  the  population. 
Whatever  the  estimate  you  take  the  numbers 
are  staggering."  Prohibitive  cost  Is  the  ixKwt 
frequently  cited  factor  putting  legal  services 
out  of  the  reach  of  many  Americans.  Only 
10  percent  of  the  population  can  afford  legal 
counsel.  Perhaps  one  in  five  can  qualify  for 
government-subsidized  legal  aid.  The  Nero 
York  Times  quotes  American  Bar  Association 
president  Chesterfield  Smith,  "I  have  to  rep- 
resent only  wesdthy  people.  .  .  .  This  Is  cap- 
italism. Our  standard  of  living  Is  high.  We're 
selling  time  just  like  a  store  sells  a  shirt.  If 
you  don't  like  the  shirt,  you  buy  another." 

The  merchandise  offered  by  the  legal  pro- 
fession is  often  faulty,  and  can  result  in  sub- 
stantial loss  to  the  buyer.  Settlements  are 
lost  because  claims  have  not  been  filed  cor- 
rectly or  on  time;  children  are  left  luipro- 
tected  through  errors  in  wUls;  defendants  are 
convicted  because  of  poor  trial  performance. 
Chief  Justice  Burger  has  estimated  that  any- 
where from  one-third  to  one-half  of  aU  law- 
yers engaged  In  serious  litigation  are  un- 
qualified to  do  so,  which  may  only  be  the 
tip  of  the  Iceberg.  Trial  lawyers  are  highly 
visible;  the  abuses  of  lawyers  who  are  not  in- 
volved in  litigation  are  likely  to  go  unnoticed. 
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A  pon  ct  )vd8Bs  In  -Um  SeeoDd  Clreult  i«- 
^■■led  wUmatea  at  trom  on*-  to  four-flftlM 
of  lawyers  as  being  anflt  to  pr»ctloe. 


m.  LAwnats 

XntUcAtlona  are  thtkt  Uwyera  have  not  satis- 
factorily mslntslnad  profwslonal  standards. 
Of  3.000  claims  fUad  against  lawyers  In  Man- 
hattan and  tb«  Bronx  In  1074.  ozily  60  re- 
sulted In  formal  dlsclpUnary  action  of  any 
kind.  The  existing  macbaaism  for  grleTance 
review  is  monitored  solely  by  bar  aaeoclatlons 
themselves.  Despite  the  contention  of  several 
ABA  presidents  that,  "The  bar  Is  guided  by  a 
desire  to  serve  the  coxuitry  and  not  Itself," 
the  public  has  little  evidence  of  this  altruism. 

In  1967  a  committee  under  Justice  Tom  C. 
Clark  found  pervasive  evidence  of  lawyers 
continuing  practice  after  disbarment,  of  the 
reluctance  of  lawyers  to  report  breaches  of 
ethics  or  malpractice  by  fellow  lawyers,  of 
a  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  bar  associations 
to  take  action  against  prominent  attorneys, 
and  of  serious  undermanning  and  Insuffi- 
cient financing  of  disciplinary  agencies.  The 
response  of  the  legal  conun unity  to  these 
findings  was  summarized  by  Mr.  Schell: 
".  .  .  the  organized  bar  has  recognized  the 
existence  of  a  problem  and  has  taken  an 
Important  step  in  the  direction  of  Its  solu- 
tion. This  step,  however,  deals  only  with 
the  procedural  problem.?,  the  mechanics  of 
grievances,  and  does  not  offer  solutions  to 
the  many  substantive  criticisms  of  the  han- 
dling of  lawyer  discipline."  Thomas  Erllch, 
former  dean  of  the  Stanford  University  Law 
School  and  now  head  of  the  new  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation,  has  not  expressed  "any  hesi- 
tancy In  saying  that  enforcement  mecha- 
nisms throughoxit  the  coimtry  are  not  nearly 
tough  enough.' 

IT.  THX  MALPXACnCE  nOBI.ZlC 

The  evolution  of  the  malpractice  problem 
In  the  legal  profession  has  not  reached  the 
crisis  stage  which  exists  In  the  health  serv- 
ice. However,  there  are  Indications  of  a  grow- 
ing problem.  Companies  Insuring  lawyers  re- 
port that  the  number  of  malpractice  claims 
has  doubled  in  the  past  five  years,  and  esti- 
mate that  as  many  as  7  percent  of  all  In- 
sured lawyers  may  face  a  malpractice  claim 
this  year. 

Although  most  lawyers  did  not  carry  mal- 
practice Insurance  until  recently,  90  percent 
of  urban  attorneys  and  60  percent  of  those  In 
smaller  conununlties  now  carry  some  type 
of  insurance.  Premiums  are  rapidly  Increas- 
ing. One  of  the  largest  legal  malpractice  un- 
derwriters Increased  rates  60  percent  last 
year  and  expects  to  have  similar  Increas-w 
this  year.  Insurance  rates  In  Wlscon.-rtn  In- 
creased an  average  of  300  percent  last  year. 
Clearly,  more  effective  methods  of  lns\iring 
quality  legal  services  and  stronger  enforce- 
ment by  bar  associations  and  judges  must  be 
developed  if  a  malpractice  crisis  Is  to  be 
averted. 

T.    APmOACHKS 

Th3  approach  to  the  situation  which  exists 
In  the  legal  profession  must  be  directed  to- 
ward: A)  Increasing  the  avallabiUty  of  legal 
(Cervices  to  those  of  all  incomes;  B)  Identify- 
ing and  prevehting  legal  incompetence:  and 
C)  Improving  mechanisms  for  settling  mal- 
practice claims. 

A.  An  Important  means  of  Increasing  the 
avallabUity  of  legal  services  to  those  of 
limited  Income  is  adequate  funding  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation.  Moderate  in- 
come families  will  benefit  greatly  from  the 
expansion  of  legal  tnsiuance  plans.  Such 
plans  could  be  modeled  upon  the  prepaid 
legal  service  plans  being  tried  by  some  unions 
and  organizations.  Under  these  plans  a 
moderate  yearly  fee  entitles  participants  to 
legal  counsel  services — In  dosed  plans  from 
any  of  a  group  of  lawyers  Included  In  the 
program.  In  open  plans  from  an  attorney 
of  the  participant's  choice. 

According  to  the  Mew  York  Timfg,  "bar 


•aaociatloos  have  fooght  legal  tnsiiraiies  only 
sUgbUy  less  vlgarously  than  msdlcal  as- 
sociations fought  health  1 — mniTW  as 
'•ocUUsUc'."  The  ABA  has  only  raeentty 
modUtod  lu  stance  sgatast  prepaid  plaiw. 
The  costs  of  thsse  services  ooukl  be  rsdocsd 
by  trtUtalng  paralegal  personnel  to  perform 
routine  work.  The  ooncept  of  legal  clinics, 
which  has  also  been  opposed  by  the  ABA, 
can  be  expanded  to  make  expertise  in  a 
number  of  areas  avaUable  to  the  public. 

B.  IdenUfylng  legal  malpractice  can  pose 
a  number  of  dlfflcultles.  To  date  malpractice 
suits  have  been  successful  primarily  m  the 
area  of  omission  by  lawyers:  l.e.,  falling  to 
do  something  which  should  have  been  done. 
However,  consideration  must  also  be  given 
toward  developing  criteria  for  assessment  of 
malpracUce  In  which,  through  lack  of  skill 
or  knowledge,  cases  are  mishandled  to  a 
client's  detriment. 

Establishment  of  stricter  peer  view  proc- 
esses Is  one  means  of  preventing  malprac- 
tice. In  a  recent  sequence  of  articles  in  the 
ABA  Journal,  Paul  Wolkln  has  urged  adop- 
tion of  a  monitoring  system  "to  Investigate 
complaints  of  Incompetence,  to  determine 
whether  there  was  a  basis  for  them,  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  and  character  of  the  lack 
of  c<Hnpetence,  and  to  prescribe  and  require 
fulfillment  of  remedial  measures."  A  system 
of  this  sort  wotild  benefit  from  the  member- 
ship of  non-lawyers.  Laymen  would  cause 
the  legal  profession  to  be  more  alert  to 
public  concerns  and  would  aid  In  enforce- 
ment of  proceedings  which  are  In  the  public 
Interest — for  example,  the  disciplining  of 
legal  incompetence. 

It  Is  frequently  charged  that  existing 
grievance  review  mechanisms  of  bar  associa- 
tions have  little  motivation  for  actively 
investigating  claims.  (This  charge  of  self- 
interest  has  been  leveled  at  most  commit- 
tees of  the  ABA.  For  example,  in  1973  a 
Special  Committee  on  Automobile  Insurance 
Legislation  was  formed  and  strongly  op- 
posed no-fault  Insurance.  Accident  litigation 
produces  one-fourth  of  the  groes  legal  In- 
come and  all  ten  conunlttee  members  bad 
been  Involved  with  and  collected  fees  from 
auto  accident  litigation.)  The  Chief  Justice 
has  also  recommended  pre-practice  train- 
ing and  recertlflcation  requirements  for 
lawyers.  Several  states  have  Implemented 
programs  of  continuing  legal  education 
which  should  be  expanded.  Furthermore, 
law  school  curricula  can  be  modified  to  Im- 
jM'ove   the  practical  performance  of  law. 

C.  Lack  of  data  on  the  malpractice  prob- 
lem and  the  complexities  involved  make  any 
recommendations  on  Improving  malpractice 
settlement  procedures  tenuous  at  best.  The 
use  of  ombudsmen,  arbitrators  and  other 
methods  of  solving  disputes  outside  of  the 
courts  should  be  explored.  It  Is  possible  that 
the  no-fault  concept  could  be  expanded  to 
client  compensation  In  cases  of  legal  mal- 
practice: however,  this  raises  a  number  of 
questions,  including  cost.  If  sufficiently 
clear  malpractice  g\ildelines  could  be  de- 
veloped, a  no-fault  program  similar  to  that 
discussed  In  conJuncUon  with  medical  In- 
Jurle.s  could  be  Implemented. 

VI.    LXCISLATION 

There  has  been  little  leglslaUon  directly 
addressing  the  problem  of  legal  malpractice, 
and  there  is  need  for  further  study  of  the 
problem.  Some  action  has  been  taken  to 
facilitate  the  growth  of  prepaid  legal  serv- 
ice plans.  The  Taft-Hartley  Act  wa.s  amended 
to  allow  the  inclusion  of  such  benefits  In 
union  contracts.  Legislation  Is  pending  In 
the  House  to  encourage  Individual  partici- 
pation bi  group  plans.  With  this  proposal 
(HJl.  802S)  an  employee's  gross  income 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  would  not 
include:  the  amounts  received  as  reimburse- 
ment for  legal  services  under  a  group  plan; 
the  value  of  legal  services  rendered  under 
such  a  plan;  or  the  contributions  of  em- 
ployers to  such  a  plan. 


Tlie  ACTTNO  PRE8IDKNT  pro  tam- 
por«.  Does  the  Benator  from  Pexuuy]. 
▼ante  wish  to  be  recognized? 

Ur.  HUQfl  8COTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  Congress  ou<ht  to  address  Itself  to 
the  malpractice  situation.  wha«  thei« 
has  been  a  most  enormous  increase  in 
malpractice  actions,  occasionlnK  an  eren 
greater  Increase  in  insurance  premiums, 
and  probably  the  same  thing  can  be  said 
about  the  very  heavy  legal  charges  which 
are  involved.  Medical  colleges,  universi- 
ties with  medical  schools,  and  hospitals 
are  paying  premiums,  some  of  them,  ac- 
tually in  the  millions  of  dollars— the  pre- 
miums alone  in  the  millions  of  dollars. 
I  have  some  firsthand  knowledge  of  a 
part  of  this  problem  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  visitors  of  a  university. 

Individual  physicians  practicing  alone 
either  have  to  become  self-insured  or 
contribute  a  very  large  part  of  thefr  in- 
come to  malpractice  premiums. 

There  ought  to  be  some  kind  of  pro- 
tection against  catastrophic  recoveries, 
because  juries  nowadays  thinir  nothing 
in  the  world  of  awarding  six  and  seven 
figures.  I  think,  however,  there  should 
be  in  all  of  these  cases  the  requisite  show- 
ing of  negligence;  otherwise,  we  have 
simply  moved  Into  socialized  medicine, 
which  would  in  my  view  be  unthinkable 
for  this  country.  But  I  do  think  we  ought 
to  approach  this,  and  we  ought  to  do  ft 
In  this  se.ssion  of  Congress  if  we  can. 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Baitutt)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


UPDATE  ON  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Mr.  BARITjETT.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Ford  said  that  New  York  City 
balled  itself  out  of  the  flnan^ial  hole  in 
which  It  had  put  Itself  over  the  tiast 
many  years.  Based  on  that  assertion. 
President  Ford  proposed  legislation  for 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  New  York 
City.  In  debate  in  the  Chamber,  however, 
several  of  our  colleagues  and  I  raised 
some  pertinent  questions  about  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  President's  proposal.  These 
questions  are  now  more  Important  than 
ever,  particularly  due  to  recent  reports 
which  must  be  clarified  before  we  in  Con- 
gress consider  spending  any  more  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  on  this  scheme. 
Whether  or  not  New  York  in  fact  has 
"bailed  itself  out"  is  now  a  question  for 
debate. 

My  desire  has  always  been  and  is  to 
achieve  a  solution  to  the  New  York  City 
crisis — a  real  solution  which  will  correct 
the  underlying  problems  facing  the  city. 
My  opposition  to  the  President's  legisla- 
tion was  based  on  four  points: 

First.  The  President's  proposal  to  as- 
sist only  one  American  dty  and  exclude 
all  the  rest  was  unfair; 

Second.  I  pointed  out  that  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  might  not  work:  it  might 
not  solve  the  underlying  problems; 

Thh-d.  If  ki  fact  the  program  failed, 
then  the  taxpayers  of  the  entire  United 
States  would  be  stock  with  picking  up 
the  tab  on  the  guaranteed  loan,  while 


the  problems  in  Ntw  York  City  would  be 
greater  than  before  the  loan  program 
started; 

Fourth.  Oiven  all  the  uncertainties 
and  political  constraints  on  achieving  an 
effective  solution  any  other  way.  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  surest  and  most 
equitable  solution  was  orderly  reorga- 
nization imder  municipal  bankruptcy 
statutes. 

The  Senate  obviously  disagreed  with 
my  contention  that  it  was  unfair  to  pass 
legislation  benefltuig  only  one  American 
city,  when  others  might  be  just  as  de- 
serving— or  undeserving,  depending  on 
how  you  look  at  it.  However,  I  believe  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  a  majority  of  Congress 
would  have  opposed  the  bill  if  it  had  not 
contained  certain  procedural  and  finan- 
cial commitments  to  safeguard  the  tax- 
payers' money.  Those  of  us  who  opposed 
the  legislation  raised  questions  at  that 
time  about  those  safeguards.  In  light  of 
recent  reports  coming  out  of  New  York 
City  concerning  the  adequacy  of  their 
finances  and  the  future  of  the  baflout 
program,  I  shall  review  at  this  time  the 
questions  which  were  raised. 

First  of  all,  we  asked  what  were  the 
guarantees  that  New  York  City  would 
carry  out  the  toug^  decisions  that  have 
to  be  made  to  balance  its  budget.  We  be- 
lieved that  there  was  In  fact  no  guaran- 
tee. We  knew  the  key  decisions  rested 
ultimately  with  political  leaders  who  had 
In  the  past  failed  to  make  the  dlfBcult 
but  right  decisions  because  of  political 
pressures.  On  the  other  hand,  we  knew 
that  orderly  reorganization  imder  bank- 
ruptcy statutes  would  provide  a  fair,  im- 
partial, nonpolitical  guarantee  of  a  solu- 
ti<m. 

Second,  even  with  the  assurances  that 
New  York  Leaders  would  agree  to  meet 
certain  targets  and  take  certain  actions, 
given  the  questionable  record  of  New 
Y(H-k'8  financial  and  political  leadership 
over  the  past  few  years,  we  in  Congress 
doubted  the  revenue  income  and  expend- 
iture estimates  which  were  provided. 

In  the  end,  the  overall  question  re- 
mained: Were  we  not  merely  postponing 
an  inevitable  day  of  default  because  the 
real  necessities  of  a  balanced  budget  and 
debt  amortization  would  not  be  carried 
out?  And,  at  some  future  time  at  which 
New  York  City  realized  that  the  Federal 
bailout  was  inadequate,  would  they  not 
be  in  a  worse  position  than  when  they 
started?  In  such  a  situation,  the  Federal 
taxpayers  might  get  stuck  with  another 
bill  for  another  New  York  default  on  the 
loans. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  disturbing  In- 
dications that  our  concerns  were  Justi- 
fied. A  mid-Jsmuary  report  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  shows  that,  with  only 
about  5  months  to  go.  New  York  City  had 
accomplished  only  about  10  percoit  of 
the  scheduled  budget  cuts,  and  had  tar- 
geted only  about  40  percent  more.  Appar- 
ently, about  $50  million  in  required  budg- 
et cuts  have  yet  to  materialize.  Despite 
the  protestations  that  New  York  City  has 
reached  the  limit  of  its  budget  cuts,  one 
notices  that  in  the  Interim,  the  free  open 
admissions  policy  at  the  City  University 
remains  Intact,  the  city  continues  to  sup- 
port Its  municipal  broadcasting  system, 
and  Yankee  Stadium  sparkles  from  the 


results  of  an  expensive  refurbishing  pro- 
gram. 

At  the  same  time,  since  mid-January 
I  have  heard  repeated  reports  of  defici- 
encies in  the  revenue  and  cost  estimates 
presented  to  Congress  when  we  approved 
the  New  York  City  financial  assistance 
legislation.  In  a  February  14  report, 
Mayor  Beame  said  that  the  deficit  may 
be  as  much  as  $297  million  more  than 
previously  estimated.  Hie  previously 
mentioned  January  treasury  report 
Identified  $571  million  In  revenue  losses 
over  the  2V^  years.  Additionally,  the  city 
has  apparently  relied  on  a  series  of  in- 
adequate cost  forecasts  in  planning  the 
3-year  bailout  program. 

Though  Mayor  Beame  blsmies  the 
state  of  the  economy  for  these  problems, 
such  a  charge  is  absurd.  The  economy  Is 
certainly  no  worse  off  today  than  it  was 
in  December;  in  fact,  the  recovery  con- 
tinues to  advance.  Any  changes  in  rev- 
enue estimates  made  by  New  York  of- 
ficials because  of  imanticipated  changes 
in  the  economy  would  have  had  to  have 
been  for  more  tax  revenue,  not  less. 

instead,  I  see  only  three  ways  for  such 
a  discrepancy  to  have  occurred:  badly 
mlstalEen  forecasting;  an  inability  of  the 
city  to  come  to  grips  with  its  own  finan- 
cial problems;  or  a  deliberate  distortion 
of  the  facts  In  order  to  win  congressional 
approval  for  the  bailout  legislation,  llie 
clear  but  frightening  Inference  of  Mayor 
Beame's  comments  is  that  New  Yoilc 
City  leadership  is  laying  the  groimdwork 
for  a  "longer  period  of  convalescence"  of 
up  to  5  or  10  years. 

We  are  well  beyond  the  first  step  and 
into  the  second  step  of  putting  New  York 
City  on  a  perpetual  Federal  dole.  In  such 
an  event,  the  traditional  Federal-State 
relationship,  which  we  are  proudly  cele- 
brating during  the  Bicentennial,  is  badly 
distorted. 

Finally,  we  must  consider  whether  we 
have  opened  a  Pandora's  box  by  na- 
tionalizing local  government  financing. 
New  YoiiE  State  is  also  having  trouble 
obtaining  access  to  the  munic^Md  finan- 
cliJ  market,  just  as  New  Yoric  City  had 
problems  several  months  ago.  Is  the  next 
move  Federal  legislation  to  bail  out  New 
Yoilc  State  to  save  New  York  City? 

Throughout  the  coimtry,  politicians  of 
both  parties  are  recognizing  that  big 
Oovemment  has  its  limitations — ^that 
there  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  free  lunch. 
Tills  year.  Congress  must  review  the 
funding  of  the  New  York  City  loans  to 
which  we  have  committed  $2.3  billion  of 
taxpayers'  fimds.  But  before  we  even 
consider  reviewing  the  funding  for  tills 
legislation,  It  is  appropriate  that  we  de- 
mand the  New  York  City  bankers,  Mayor 
Beame,  and  Governor  Carey  to  provide 
us  all  of  the  facts.  We  must  know  the 
truth  about  New  York  City's  ability  to 
"ball  Itself  out"  imder  the  original  3- 
year  parameters  set  by  Congress  last 
fan.  It  is  time  that  New  York's  political 
and  banking  leaders  quit  trsring  to  "bail 
out"  tJiemselves.  Congress  must  know  if 
the  revenue  and  expenditure  estimates 
provided  Congress  last  fall  are  wrong; 
and  if  so,  why  are  they  wrong  and  who  is 
responsible  for  their  being  wrong. 

Tlie  stature  and  prestige  of  New  Yotk 
City  as  the  world's  financial  center  de- 


mands an  immediate,  candid,  and  com- 
plete explanation  of  New  York  City's 
financial  condition  to  Congress  by  the 
bankers  and  mayor  of  New  York  City 
and  Governor  Carey. 

If  the  city  does  not  live  up  to  all  the 
conditions  of  the  loans,  especially  the 
budget-balancing  provisions,  then  Con- 
gress must  say  "no"  to  a  ccmtlnuatlon 
of  the  funding.  Of  course.  If  New  York 
City  attempts  to  get  around  the  loan 
payb£u;k  provision,  the  entire  program 
should  be  immediately  stopped.  From 
my  knowledge  of  the  concerns  of  our 
colleagues  during  last  year's  debate,  I 
am  confident  Congress  will  Insist  that 
these  questions  be  answered. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  newspaper  Items  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  One  Is  a  United 
Press  International  report  app^irlng  in 
the  Tulsa  Tribune;  the  other  is  a  WaD 
Street  Journal  editorial  appearing  on 
Thursday,  February  19, 1976. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Tulsa  Tribune,  Feb.  19, 1976] 

Recovkbt  To  Bk  Slower:   New  Yokk  Crrr 

"Sickzb"  Thah  ISxPESTS  Believed 

New  Yokk. — Gov.  Hugh  Carey  says  New 
Tortc  City,  flnanclaUy  sicker  than  experts 
thought  five  months  ago,  may  need  a  decade 
Instead  of  three  years  to  get  well. 

Carey  said  Friday  the  plan  to  balance  the 
city's  books  In  three  years — the  basis  for  a 
crucial  federal  loan — was  running  $297  mil- 
lion behind  schedule  and  might  have  to  be 
extended  to  five  or  10  years. 

"We  may  need  a  longer  period  of  con- 
valescence," Carey  said  after  learning  the 
city's  projected  deficit  had  mushroomed 
about  40  per  cent,  from  $734  million  to  $1,021 
billion,  since  the  three-year  plan  was  drawn 
up  last  October. 

"It  is  quite  evident  we  have  a  shortfall  for 
the  three-year  period  of  the  plan  which  was 
not  anticipated  when  the  plan  was  con- 
structed," Carey  said,  despite  an  over-all  cut- 
back of  15  percent  in  city  services. 

The  $2.3  billion  loan  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, which  saved  the  city  from  default 
last  year,  was  premised  on  a  plan  whereby 
the  deficit  would  be  erased  by  fiscal  1977-78. 

Both  Carey  and  Mayor  Abraham  Beame 
attributed  the  growth  In  the  deficit  to  such 
"factors  beyond  our  control"  as  Inflation, 
recession  and  the  continued  loss  of  jobs 
and  buslneses  to  stirrounding  communities. 

Additional  cuts  in  services  must  be  con- 
sidered, Carey  said,  since  "we  cannot  pass 
new  taxes." 

He  has  also,  "there  Is  no  Immediate  occa- 
sion for  layoffs  at  this  tlnte,"  but  he  left 
open  the  possibility  for  further  cuts  In  the 
city's  payroll  in  the  second  and  third  years 
of  the  original  plan. 

The  fiscal  plan  called  for  spending  cuts 
of  $200  million  this  fiscal  year  and  $262  mU- 
lion  In  each  of  the  two  years.  With  the  in- 
creased deficit,  the  cuts  for  fiscal  yeus 
1976-77  and  1977-78  will  cUmb  to  a  total 
of  $821  mUUon. 

MeanwhUe,  Yonkers,  the  state's  fourth 
largest  city,  went  Into  technical  default 
today,  but  the  long  hoUday  weekend  gave 
state  fiscal  officials  additional  time  to  raise 
$15  million  needed  before  the  banks  reopen 
Tuesday  morning. 

"We  didn't  get  aU  the  financing  together," 
Deputy  State  Controller  John  J.  Peeney  said. 
"We're  to  technical  default." 

By  going  Into  technical  default,  Tonkers 
became  the  first  city  in  the  naticm  to  suffer 
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•Um  Oacml  faUout  caused  in  Urge  meuure 
by  Kew  York  Ci^'s  flnanciai  problenw.  .  . 
Th«  roou  ot  tbe  crlau  go  back  to  Uut 
October,  when  bankers  Indicated  they  would 
be  reluctant  to  provide  the  city  ot  235,000 
with  additional  credit  because  New  Tork 
City*  flflcal  problema  had  scared  InTestors 
«way  from  tbe  municipal  bond  market. 


IFrom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  19.  1976] 
HxaE  We  Go  Again 
Mayor  Beame  and  Governor  Carey  admitted 
last  week  that  New  Tork  City  Isn't  living  up 
to  the  three-year  financial  plan  on  which 
current  federal  loans  are  based.  New  York 
being  New  York,  the  admission  naturally 
means  that  the  mayor  and  the  governor  ar« 
gearing  up  for  a  new  run  at  tbe  federal  tax- 
payer. 

As  recently  as  January  30,  Mayor  Beanie 
WM  publicly  telling  municipal  union  leaders 
that  no  further  layoffs  would  be  necessary. 
But  last  week  he  announced  that  since  No- 
vember, when  the  three-year  plan  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  was  promulgated,  the  city  bud- 
get has  deteriorated  by  an  additional  »297 
million.  The  budget.  «13.9  billion  this  year, 
win  bave  to  be  cut  by  over  $1  billion  if  in- 
come and  expenses  are  to  match  in  1978. 

"The  basic  cause  of  our  problem  is  tJiat 
we've  been  carrying  the  problems  of  the  state 
and  federal  governments  on  our  backs,"  the 
mayor  pontificated.  The  governor  talks  about 
"stretching  out"  the  three-year  plan — In 
other  words  pushinc  a  balanced  budget  even 
(nrtber  into  tbe  future,  contriving  some 
way  the  city  can  live  a  bit  longer  off  some- 
or-)  else's  money. 

That  the  three-year  plan  was  unrealistic 
was  perfectly  apparent  from  the  start.  It  as- 
sumed, for  example,  no  increase  in  welfare 
coets.  The  deterioration  announced  last  week 
represents  an  Increase  in  welfare  coets,  and 
hi«^er  debt  service  costs.  Other  unrealistic 
assumptions  remain  to  be  corrected.  The  new 
figures,  for  example,  give  no  weight  to  a  »300 
million  reducUon  in  aid  to  the  city  cur- 
renUy  budgeted  by  the  state  and  federal  gov- 
ernments. Nor  to  the  costs  of  dealing  with 
the  city's  underfunded  pension  plans. 

The  city  has  made  some  progress  under 
the  financial  plan.  The  handful  of  execn- 
tives  it  has  recruited  from  industry  has  made 
a  difference,  particularly  in  cleaning  the 
Augean  sUbles  of  the  city's  financial  rec- 
otds.  The  report  to  the  Treasury  also  re- 
leased last  week  shows  evidence  of  meaning- 
fol  nvunbers  being  generated.  The  dty  pay- 
roll has  been  trinuned.  But  no  amount  of 
trimming  or  attrlUon  wiU  salvage  a  crisis  of 
ttila  dlmensiotL  Fundamental  political  de- 
cisions have  to  be  faced. 

Yet  tm  the  mayor  and  governor  proclaimed 
tbe  impoaelblUty  of  the  goals  they  boasted 
three  months  ago,  the  city  still  operated  Ita 
own  municipal  broadcasting  service.  The  tul- 
Uon  policy  of  the  city  university  remained 
unchanged.  The  city  sUU  operated  its  own 
hospital  network,  despite  an  excess  of  hos- 
pital beds  and  the  availability  of  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  to  the  poor.  (The  mayor's  sug- 
gested answer  to  this  problem  is  to  decer- 
tify some  of  the  private  hospitals.) 

The  proclamation  that  the  whole  trouble 
is  inflicted  from  tlie  outside  means  that  the 
fundamental  political  decUloos  will  again  be 
postponed,  pending  the  outcome  of  a  new 
campaign  for  permanent  federal  aid.  It  still 
has  not  simk  in  tiwit  tbe  longer  the  ultimate 
eorrection  is  postponed,  the  more  painful  it 
wlUbe. 

ActuaUy,  the  matter  is  rather  simple.  The 
longer  the  city  operates  with  a  budget  deficit 
the  larger  its  debts  become.  Therefore,  when 
the  truth  must  finaUy  be  faced,  the  fewer 
assets  WiU  remain.  During  the  first  cam- 
paign for  federal  aid.  the  city  spent  hv^e 
sums  redeeming  the  principal  of  Ita  short- 
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term  notes— ti^  billion  betwMn  the  ttm» 
these  columns  suggested  bankruptcy  aaA  ttw 
debt  moratorium  took  effect  in  iw^i^t^r 
This  U  •1.8  billion  no  loiwer  avalUUtle  to 
cushion  the  shock. 

TTltimately,  the  $1.8  bUllon  paid  to  note- 
holders was  raised  chiefly  by  raiding  the  pen- 
«lon  funds  for  city  employes.  A  new  cam- 
paign for  further  aid  will  be  financed  the 
same  way.  Indeed,  the  remaining  assets  of 
the  pension  funds  are  probably  the  chief 
reason  the  federal  Treasury  can  stUl  certify 
Ite  seasoual  loans  as  having  a  "reasonable 
prospect  of  repayment. "  By  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  those  a<>seU  wUl  also  be  depleted 
by  law  the  Treasury  should  be  forced  to  cut 
off  tbe  loans.  It  would  be  far  less  painful  to 
fa<«  the  shocks  now.  saving  at  least  some 
of  the  pension  fuiuis. 

The  city's  gamble  °U  that  it  can  avoid  fur- 
ther ahoclcs  by  persuading  Congress  to  ex- 
tend permanent  aid.  But  we  see  no  reason 
why  the  rest  of  the  country  owes  New  York  a 
special  debt.  There  are  of  course  urban  prob- 
lem.,, but  New  York,  not  an  especially  poor 

ll.^r  w*"  ^-  *"^  "^  "<"■«'  resources  than 
most  for  dealing  with  them.  Yet  Chicago.  St 
Loute,  Cleveland,  Detroit  are  not  faced  with 
l»ankruptcy.  New  York's  problem  U  not  that 
t  is  poorer  than  these  other  cities,  but  that 
It  alone  has  lived  beyond  its  means,  buildlnir 
an  unmanageable  burden  of  short-term  debt 
r,.l.?!','***"^°"^  conference  committee  is 
r^^i  .'^  '=°"**'»«""K  »  bill  to  iron  out  the 
leaeral  law's  provisions  for  municipal  bank- 
fi^i^K  *"**  Conirre«  could  do  the  dty  a 
favor  by  speeding  such  legislation  pending 
tbe  day  when  some  bondholder,  some  sup- 
plier or  .some  court  leaves  It  with  no  alterna- 
tive to  official  bankruptcy.  It  would  be  far 

but    tl^t'^,""^  "^  ^"'^  "'^  ""  ^-^ 
complSnce.^''   ^""    '^'""'   *^   *«'"'«'• 


ISXBCVTPrlB  MEBSAOnS  HBRBKtt) 

Aa  in  executive  session,  the  As\tk\t 
ftyrtdent  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Nvnoiald 
before  tbe  Senate  menace  tnm  Vbt 
President  of  the  United  States  AtedU 
tixig  sundry  nominatlDns  wiilch  wen  le- 
ferred  to  the  an?ropriate  ""mmlttco- 
and  the  withdrawal  of  tbe  «»/«».fli^tlMi 
of  Isabel  A.  Burgess,  of  Arizona,  to  be  « 
member  of  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board. 

cnxe  nominations  received  today  Me 
printed  at  tlie  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
inga.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:30  pju.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  RepresentaUves  delivo^d  ta* 
Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its  reading  cleiks. 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has  signed 
the  enroUed  biU  (S.  2117)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 5202  of  title  10,  United  Stotes  Oodt 
relating  to  the  detail,  pay.  and  succes- 
sion to  duties  of  the  Assistant  Comman- 
dant of  the  Marine  Corps  and  to  «»»»«'|i 
Utle  10  of  the  United  States  Code  in 
order  to  make  certain  dlaadi)iUty  i«tiie- 
ment  detenninati<ms  by  the  Secretaries 
of  the  military  departments  subject  to 
review  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The   enrolled    bill    was   subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  protempore. 


February  2A,  1976 
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Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  majority  leader  the  remainder  of 
my  time,  and  I  suggert  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESmENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  wiU  caU  the  roU. 

■nie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  B4r.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  lesdnded 

Tbe  ACTZNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU-^ 
TIVE  DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 


ROUTINE  MC«NING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  wiU 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routtoe  mombig  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  10  ajn..  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

Mr.  MANSPIEUD.  Mr.  President  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  wcfe  commimlcated  to  the 
8««*©  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


Tlie  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  NuKM)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 

Proposed  Act  bt  thk  Comrcn.  or  Tax 

ttigv%KT  or  CoLUMBia 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  traasndtttng. 
pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  a  proposed  act 
passed  by  the  CouncU  (with  aocompanylng 
papers):  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  Qvatkmala  Di&ksmt 
A  lettei-  fvoa  the  Administrator  of  tbe 
Agency  for  International  Development  tmis- 
mltting  explanatory  material  entitled  "Pro- 
posed VS.  Relief  and  RehabUltation  of  the 
Victims  ot  the  Guatemala  DlsMter"  (wltb 
aoco^[^>anylng  papers) ;  to  the  OomiBlttee  on 
rvnign  Relations. 

Rrporr  of  nut  CoMpraoLLEm  OmttBRJO. 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entlUed  "Action  Is  Needed  Now 
To  Protect  Our  Fishery  Resources"  (wlUi  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
BawjRT  or  the  Civn.  AxaoNanncs  Boakd 
A  letter  from  the  Chalrmaa  at  tbe  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  relating  to  energy  poUeies  and 
pracUoes  instituted  by  the  Boaid  subsequent 
to  October  1973  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular  Affairs. 

Repobt  of  Tin:  FcontAi.  Aviation 

AOMINISraATION 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the  fM- 
eral  Aviation  Administration  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  Uw.  a  report  reUtlng  to  en^gy 
caDMrvation  policies  and  praotloea  testlttited 
by  the  Federal  AvlatloB  Admlnlstratkw  since 
Oetcl>cr   i»73    (with   an  aocompanyiog  w- 


pert);  to  tlM  Ooaunlttee  on  Intertcar  and  m- 
grUmt  AAlrs. 

^  ,  jPBOPOfiiD  Coirci)UDRUr  Ooimuer  nt 
^  *     ,  Toman  Natiovai.  p* 


EXBCU'nVB  BXPORTB  XJiF 


A  letter  from  tbe  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  traoatttUiig,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  propoead  conoesalon  eontraet  for 
esrtaln  faclUUes  within  B  Portal  Artmlnla- 
tnitn  Site  of  Yosemlte  National  Park  <with 
aoeompanylng  papers);  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


TOSPORTB  OP  COMMl'riliaflS 

Tlie  foUoiwing  reports  (rf  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ABOVURiK,  from  the  Committee 
en  Interior  and  Insolar  Affaire,  with  amend- 
mants: 

8. 9408.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Uie  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain tbe  PoUoek-Hetreld  unit.  Soutb  Dakota 
pamptng  dtvlslon.  Flek-Sloan  Missouri  Basin 
program.  South  Dakota,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  94-641). 

By  Mr.  MeCT.KliT.AW.  from  the  Committee 
on  tbe  Judldary.  wttb  amendments: 

S.9SS8.  A  Mil  for  the  general  revision  of 
the  Patent  I.awB.  title  88  of  the  United  SUtes 
Oode,  and  for  otber  ptuposes  (together  with 
additional  and  supplemental  views)  (Rept. 
Il0.94-«tt). 

By  Mr.  CAIVNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Oommeree: 

8. 8016.  An  original  bttl  to  provide  for  the 
eontinued  expanstoii  and  Improvement  ot 
tbo  Natl<m'8  airport  and  airway  system,  to 
streamline  tlie  airport  grant-in-aid  prooeas 
and  strengthen  national  airport  system  plan- 
ning, and  for  other  purposes  (togetber  with 
minority  views)  (Rept.  No.  94-64S). 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  tram  tbe  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

8.  Res.  895.  An  orlglna?  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Jacquebtte  C.  Buck. 

8.  Res.  896.  An  original  resolution  to  pay 
a  gratuity  to  Dennis  C.  Lordan  and  fttary 
Alice  Hurlbert. 

5.  Res.  384.  A  resolution  authorlBing  tbe 
printing  of  the  report  entitled  "Special 
Bridge  Replacement  Program,  Fifth  Annual 
Beport  to  Congress,"  as  a  Senate  doctiment 
(Sept.  Mo.  94-447). 

6.  Res.  8S8.  A  resolution  autborialng  addl- 
tkmal  expenditures  for  tbe  Oommittee  on 
Appropriations  for  routine  purposes  (Rept. 
NO.  04-446). 

8.  Res.  348.  A  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  ooaunlt- 
tee print  entitled  "Our  Nation's  Schools — A 
Report  Card:  'A'  in  School  Violence  and 
Vandalism"  (Rept.  No.  94-646). 

8.  Con.  Res.  86.  A  concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  as  a  Senate  docu- 
Bient  of  a  report  by  a  special  consultant  to 
the  Administrative  Conference  of  tbe  United 
States  on  some  administrative  procedures  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  (Rept.  No.  94- 
644). 


PAROLE  COMMISSION  AND  REOR- 
GANIZATION ACT— HJl.  5727— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT  (REPT.  NO. 
94-648) 

Mr.  BURDICK  submitted  a  report 
from  the  committee  of  ctfif erence  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
tbe  amendment  of  tbe  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  5727)  to  estabtish  an  Independent 
and  regionalized  XJ£.  Parole  Oommis- 
sion,  to  provide  fair  and  equitable  parole 
procedure,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

CXXn 963— Part  4 


Mr.  SYMnrarON.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  leaBlaD.  from  the  Oraamittee 
(HI  Aimed  Services.  I  r(K¥>rt  f  avoraUy 
the  nomination  of  7  temporary  pro- 
motions in  the  Naval  Reserve  to  ttie  grade 
of  rear  admiral  (Ust  beginning  ^tb  Hor- 
ton  Smith) :  and  in  the  Marine  Corps,  10 
temporaiy  appointments  to  the  grade  of 
major  general  (list  beginning  with  Ed- 
ward A.  Wilcox)  and  also  in  the  Marine 
Corps  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  16  tem- 
poraiy  appointments  to  the  grade  of 
brigadier  general  (list  beginning  with 
David  M.  Twomey).  I  ask  that  these 
names  be  placed  on  the  Executive  CTal- 
endar.     

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  NuNN) .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  In  addition.  Mr. 
President,  there  are  70  for  promotion  in 
the  Army  to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  be- 
low  (list  beginning  wiOi  Ei«ene  C. 
Archer) ;  Capt.  William  D.  Rusinak. 
U8MC,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
major,  and,  in  the  Air  Force  there  are 
1,177  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  first 
lieutenant  (list  beginning  with  John  R. 
Adams) .  Since  these  names  have  already 
aiveared  in  the  CONcussioirAL  Record 
again,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk 
for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

Tlie  ACTINO  PRE8IDBNT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretaiy's  desk  were  printed  in  the 
Record  of  January  29.  and  February  6, 
1976.  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  today,  Ftbruaxy  24,  1976,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enroUed  bill : 

8.  2117.  An  act  to  amend  section  5202  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
detail,  pay,  and  succession  to  duties  of  the 
Assistant  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps 
and  to  amend  title  10  of  the  TTnlted  States 
Code  in  order  to  make  certain  disability  re- 
tirement determinations  by  the  Secretaries 
ot  the  military  departments  subject  to  review 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 


INTRODUCmON  OP  BllZiS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and.  I)y  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  MAONirsON  (for  himself,  &&. 
Canmok,  and  Mr.  PKAaaoir) : 

S.  8016.  An  original  biU  to  provide  for  the 
continued  expansion  and  improvement  of  the 
Nation's  aizport  and  airway  system,  to 
streamline  the  airptart  grant-in-aid  process 
and  strengthen  national  airport  system 
planning,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Ccunmeroe. 
By  Mr.  LAZALT: 

8. 3016.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Con^rehenstve 
Aloobol  Abuee  and  Alootaolian  Prevention, 
Treafent.  and  IMiaMlttatton  Act  of  1970. 
BeCened  to  the  Commtttee  on  Labor  and 
Publle  W^tete. 


awMcWMMi 

8.  8017.  A  MB  for  the  relief  e(  Lee  Vovng 
8eo.  Betaxed  to  the  (^ammlttee  on  tbe  Jodl- 
oiaiy. 

By  Mr.  SPABKMAN  (by  nOtWBt) : 

S.  8018.  A  bm  to  fmiaier  amend  tbe  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  1046  to  pnwMe  protec- 
tion to  medical  personnel  of  tbe  Ospevtmmt 
of  State  agahist,  certain  malpraetloe  svltB, 
and  tor  other  purposes.  Befened  to  tbe  Oom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  SFARKMAN  (by  request) : 

S.  8019.  A  bni  to  complement  tbe  Vienna 
Cmivention  on  Diplomatic  Reiatlans.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  SPABKMAN  (by  request) : 

S.  8020.  A  bUl  to  authorise  eppioiirlattons 
for  tbe  V£.  Informatkm  Agency,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  tbe  Oommittee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  ROTH: 

S.  3031.  A  bill  to  create  a  catalog  of  Federal 
assistance  programs,  and  for  otber  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  OOMBNId: 

8.  3022.  A  bUl  for  tbe  relief  of  Arthur  T. 
Dunn,  of  Hobbs,  N.  Mex.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Servloee. 

By  Mr.  CANNON  (by  request) : 

S.  3028.  A  biU  to  amend  section  601  of  title 
44,  United  States  Oode,  to  provide  Immunity 
tor  tbe  Oovemment  Printing  Oflloe,  the 
Public  Printer,  tbe  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, and  otiier  oSoers  and  employees  of 
tbe  Oovemment  Printing  Office  tram  dvil  or 
criminal  llabUlty  for  printing,  binding,  and 
distribution  services  required  by  law  or 
otherwise  ordered  in  accordance  with  law  or 
be  executed  at  or  through  the  Government 
Printing  OfDce,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  (X>mmlttee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  Mr.  JacKSOR) : 

S.  3024.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bmeigency  Pe- 
troleum AUocation  Act  of  1973.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Fannin)  : 

S.  3026.  A  biU  to  amend  tiUe  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  certain  provisions 
rtfating  to  private  carriage  of  mab.  to  per- 
mit free  competition  in  the  deUvery  of  mail, 
and  for  otber  purposes.  Befored  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Serrioe. 
By  Mr.  BUBOIOK: 

a  8026.  A  bill  tor  tbe  r^ef  of  Monebito  C. 
Entoia,  Anton  la  V.  Sntena.  Robert  &itena. 
Oatbleab  Entena,  Arrln  Kntena.  and  Usa  R. 
Ayala.  Referred  to  tbe  Oommittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

STATEMENTS       ON      IMHIODUCED 
BILL  AND  JOINT  RE80LUTHWS 

By  Mr.  LAZALT: 

S.  3016.  A  MD  to  amend  the  CMnpre- 
hensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism 
Prevention.  Treatment,  and  BehaMlita- 
tion  Act  of  1970.  Referred  to  the  CiHn- 
mittee  on  Labor  and  PnbHc  Welfare. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  to- 
day mtroducing  legislation  to  reaffirm 
the  intend  of  Congress,  through  specific 
language,  that  basic  medical  research 
into  the  causes,  prevention,  and  cure  of 
alcoholism  be  a  chief  function  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alc<Aolism. 

Today,  there  are  almost  10  million  al- 
coholics in  the  United  States:  but  when 
one  considers  all  the  people  whose  Uves 
are  affected  by  the  excessive  use  of  al- 
cohol in  our  society — alccbdlics,  their 
families,  business  associates,  and  em- 
TAoyem;   the  occasional  but  dangerou*; 
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abusers  of  alcohol;  the  victims  of  auto- 
mobile accidents  caused  by  intoxicated 
drivers;  the  victims  of  crime  In  which  al- 
cohol was  a  factor — one  Is  talking  about 
50  million  people  In  our  Nation. 

Alcoholism  Is  not  a  new  problem,  but 
an  old  one  that  has  often  been  politely 
avoided  or  emotionally  attacked  with 
overtones  of  self-righteoasness  and  dis- 
dain. From  the  earliest  recorded  historj', 
alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  have  been 
major  problems  of  mankind.  The  pre- 
vention and  treatment  programs  that  we 
have  had  to  date  have  been  admirable 
attempts  to  deal  with  the  problem.  But 
they  have  been  simply  stop-gap  meas- 
ures. Alcohol  abuse  may  well  be  Ameri- 
ca's No.  1  health  problem;  it  is  certainly 
our  No.  1  health  neglect. 

The  best  treatment  is  prevention;  but 
before  there  can  be  effective  prevention, 
there  must  be  research.  We  must  know 
the  specific  physiological  causes  of  alco- 
holism, and  we  must  Investigate  the 
sociological  and  psychological  factors,  as 
well. 

Catch-as-catch-can  is  poor  medicine. 
We  need  an  ongoing,  thorough  re- 
search program  in  alcohol  abuse.  The 
National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism  Is  doing  a  ir-markable  job  on 
a  very  limited  research  budget.  The  legis- 
lation that  I  am  proposing  would 
strengthen  their  hand.  It  would  give 
them  encouragement  to  know  that  the 
UJ3.  Congresi>  stands  behind  them  in 
their  attempts  to  find  .some  real  answers 
to  the  problem  of  our  greatest  drug 
abuse — alcoholism. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3016 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerlom  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  be  cited  the  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcohol- 
ism Research  Act  of  1976. 

8ec.  2.  Section  101  of  the  Comprehen-slve 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcohol  Ism  Prevention, 
Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1B70 
ia  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  National  Institute  on  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcohol  l.sm  shall  serve  as  the 
focal  point  within  the  Public  Health  Service 
for  both  basic  and  applied  research  in  the 
field  of  alcoholism,  including  research  on 
the  causes,  diagnosis,  prevention,  treatment, 
and  rehabilitation  of  alcoholism  and  alco- 
hol abuse.  Such  research  shall  be  conducted 
on  both  an  extramiu-al  and  intramural  basis, 
including  the  use  of  research  grants  and 
coritracts.  collaborative  research  efforts  and 
the  direct  conduct  of  research  in  laboratory, 
clinical  and  community  settings.". 


Bv  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request) : 
S.  3018.  A  bill  to  further  amend  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  to  provide 
protection  to  medical  personnel  of  the 
Departme-t  of  State  against  certain 
malpractice  suits,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  Introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  further  amend  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  1946  to  provide  pro- 
tection to  medical  personnel  of  the  De- 


partment of  State  against  certain  mal- 
practice suits,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the 
Department  of  State  and  I  am  introduc- 
ing it  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  spe- 
cific bill  to  which  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  public  may  direct  their 
attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  it  is  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  imar.imous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  an  explanation  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point,  together  with  the 
letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Congressional  Relations  to  the 
Preside:- 1  of  the  Senate  dated  Febru- 
ary 5.  1976. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3018 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
X  of  such  Act  (23  U.S.C.  803  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  part: 

'■PA«T  J — Malpbaciice  Pkotection 
'Sec.  1091.  (a)  The  remedy — 

(1)  against  the  United  States  provided  by 
sections  1346(b)   and  2672  of  title  28,  or 

(2)  through  proceedings  for  compensation 
or  other  benefits  from  the  United  States  as 
provided  by  any  other  law.  where  the  avail- 
ability of  such  benefits  precludes  a  remedy 
under  section  1346(b)  or  2672  of  title  28 — 
for  damages  for  personal  injury,  including 
death,  allegedly  arising  from  malpractice  or 
negligence  of  a  physician,  dentist,  nurse, 
pharmacist,  or  paramedical  (for  example, 
medical  and  dental  assisUnts  and  techni- 
cians, nursing  assistants,  and  therapists)  or 
other  supporting  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  (Including  the  Agency  for 
International  Development)  in  furnishing 
medical  care  or  related  services  whUe  In  the 
exercise  of  his  cr  her  duties  in  or  for  the 
Department  of  State  or  any  other  Federal 
department,  agency,  or  Institution  shall  be 
exclusive  of  any  other  civil  action  or  pro- 
ceeding by  reason  of  the  same  subject  mat- 
ter against  such  physician,  dentist,  nurse, 
pharmacist  or  paramedical  or  other  support- 
ing personnel  (or  his  cr  her  osUte)  whose 
act  or  omission  saye  rise  to  such  claim. 

"(b)  The  United  States  Government  shaU 
defend  any  civil  action  or  proceeding  brought 
in  any  court  against  any  person  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  (or  bis 
or  her  estate)  for  any  such  damage  or  In- 
Jury.  Any  such  person  against  whom  such 
civil  action  or  proceeding  is  brought  shall 
dellve",  within  such  time  after  date  of  serv- 
ice or  knowledge  of  service  as  determined 
bv/the  attorney  General,  all  process  served 
upon  him  or  her  or  an  attested  true  copy 
/herefore  to  whomever  was  designated  by 
the  Sscretary  to  receive  such  papers  and  such 
person  shall  promptly  furnish  conies  of  the 
pleading  and  process  therein  to  the  United 
States  attorney  for  the  district  embracing 
the  place  wherein  the  proceeding  is  brought, 
to  the  Attorney  General,  and  to  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  Unon  a  certification  by  the  Attorney 
General  that  the  defendant  was  acting  with- 
in the  sco»>e  of  his  or  her  employment  in  or 
for  the  Department  of  State  or  any  other 
Federal  department,  agency  or  lnstltut<on 
at  the  time  of  the  incident  out  of  which  the 
suit  arose,  any  such  civU  action  or  proceed- 
ing commenced  tn  a  State  court  shwil  be 
removed  without  bond  at  any  time  before 
trial  by  the  Attorney  General  to  the  district 
court  of  the  United  Stotes  of  the  pending 
and  the  proceeding  deemed  a  tort  action 


brought  against  the  United  States  under  tli* 
provisions  of  title  28  and  all  referenoM  tW[> 
to.  Should  a  United  States  district  court  de- 
termine on  a  hearing  on  a  motion  to  remaod 
held  before  a  trial  on  the  merits  that  tte 
case  so  removed  Is  one  In  which  a  remMlf 
by  suit  within  the  meaning  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  is  not  available  against  ih» 
United  States,  the  case  shall  be  remanded 
to  the  State  Court:  Provided.  That  when 
such  a  remedy  is  precluded  because  ot  the 
availability  of  a  remedy  through  proceedings 
for  compensation  or  other  benefits  from  the 
United  States  as  provided  by  any  other  law, 
the  case  shall  be  dismissed,  but  in  that  event, 
the  running  of  any  limitation  of  time  for 
commencing,  or  filirg  an  application  or 
claim  in,  such  proceedings  for  compensation 
or  other  benefits  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  suspended  during  the  pendency  of  the 
civil  action  or  proceeding  under  this  section. 
"(d)  The  Attorney  General  may  compro- 
mise or  settle  any  claim  asserted  in  such 
civil  action  or  proceeding  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided  in  section  2677  of  title  28  and  with 
the  same  effect. 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2680(h)  of  tlUe  28  shall 
not  apply  to  any  tort  enumerated  therein 
arising  out  of  negligence  In  the  performance 
of  medical,  surgical,  dental,  or  related  func- 
tions. Including  the  conduct  of  clinical 
studies  or  investigations. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  may,  to  the  extent  bs 
deems  appropriate,  hold  harmless  cr  provide 
liability  Insurance  for  any  person  to  whom 
the  inununity  provisions  of  this  section  ap- 
ply (as  described  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section),  for  damages  for  personal  Injury, 
including  death,  negligently  caused  by  any 
such  person  while  acting  within  the  scope  of 
his  or  her  office  or  employment  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  performance  of  medical,  surgical, 
dental,  or  related  functions.  Including  the 
conduct  of  clinical  studies  or  investigations, 
if  such  person  is  assigned  to  a  foreign  area  or 
detailed  for  service  with  other  than  a  Fed- 
eral agency  or  institution,  or  If  the  clrciun- 
stances  are  such  as  are  likely  to  preclude  the 
remedies  of  third  persons  against  the  United 
States  provided  by  sections  1346(b)  and  2672 
of  title  28,  for  such  damage  or  injury. 

"(g)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  any 
medical  or  related  service  covered  by  this 
section  and  performed  abroad  by  a  covered 
person  at  the  direction  or  with  the  approval 
of  the  United  States  ambassador  or  other 
principal  representative  of  the  United  States 
lu  the  area  shall  be  deemed  to  be  v^ltbln  the 
scope  of  employment  of  the  Individual  per- 
forming the  service." 


Dkpastiiknt  of  Statk, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  5, 1979. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefelles, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Ma.  Peesident:  Enclosed  ia  a  draft 
bill  to  protect  medical  personnel  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  against  certain  malpractice 
suits  which  the  Department  recommends  for 
early  favorable  consideration. 

With  the  increasing  Incidence  of  suits  al- 
leging malpractice,  the  rising  cost  of  mal- 
practice insurance  and  its  unavailability  at 
any  cost  in  many  foreign  areas,  it  Is  urgent 
that  Department  of  State  medical  personnel 
be  given  protection  against  such  suits  which 
may  arise  in  connection  with  the  perform- 
ance of  official  duties. 

The  proposed  bill  Is  similar  to  legislation 
already  enacted  for  medical  personnel  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  and  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration and  which  is  under  considera- 
tion in  H.R.  3954  for  civilian  and  uniformed 
medical  personnel  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

A  detailed  explanation  of  the  bill  Is  at- 
tached. 

We  are  sending  a  similar  letter  to  the 
Speaker  of  the   House   of  RepresentatlTes, 
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flie  OepartOMBt  Jias  been  Infarmed  by  the 
Office  of  Manegwniwt  and  Budget  that  tbeve 
to  no  objection  trtm  tbe  standpoint  of  tbe 
President's  prognuu  to  the  submlsaSon  of  tills 

proposal. 

Sincerely, 

BOBEST  J.  McCLQSKET, 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations. 
Enclosures:  Draft  bin  and  explanation. 
BxFLAMATioir — iiALstuucnxx  Pboxsction 

This  amendment  woiild  add  eectlon  1001 
to  the  Foreign  Service  Act  to  extend  to  IJe- 
partment  of  State  medical  personnel  pro- 
tection against  etvU  suits  for  acts  of  al- 
leged medical  malpractice  perfonned  while 
acting  vTlthln  the  aoope  of  tbeir  employment. 
The  proposed  langnage  is  similar  to  language 
In  existing  leglslatton  at  38  UJ3.C.  4116  and 
42  U.6.C.  233  which  provides  such  protection 
to  medical  personnel  in  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration and  the  Public  Health  Service,  re- 
spectively. Similar  language  Is  also  under 
consideration  in  HJt.  3954,  a  bill  to  extend 
such  protection  to  both  civilian  and  uni- 
formed personnel  providing  medical  services 
for  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  present  propensity  of  Individuals  to 
more  actively  pursue  alleged  medical  mal- 
practice, and  the  attendant  alarming  in- 
crease In  tbe  cost  of  malpractice  Insturance 
and  the  Increasing  reluctance  of  companies 
to  sell  such  Insurance  at  any  price  cause 
medical  personnel  In  the  Department  great 
concern  over  their  exposure  to  civil  liability 
for  alleged  malpractice.  This  threat  of  per- 
sonnel llabiUty  Is  causing  medical  person- 
nel in  the  Department  to  practice  defensive 
medicine — to  carry  out  tests  and  procedures 
well  beyond  those  normally  indicated  under 
tbe  circumstances.  This  obviously  Increases 
costs  of  the  Foreign  Service  Medical  program. 

This  section  would  provide  the  desired  pro- 
tection by  making  the  remedy  against  the 
United  States  provided  by  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  the  exclusive  remedy  for  Individu- 
als sustaitUng  losses  because  of  malpractice 
by  medical  personnel  of  the  Department 
while  acting  within  the  scope  of  their  em- 
ployment. In  situations  not  covered  by  the 
Federal  Tort  Claims  Act,  such  as  when  suits 
are  instituted  abroad,  the  amendment  would 
give  the  Secretary  authority  to  hold  medical 
personnel  of  the  Department  harmless  with 
respect  to  claims  alleging  malpractice  In  the 
performance  of  medical  and  related  func- 
tions within  tbe  scope  of  their  employment. 

Physicians  and  other  medical  personnel 
assigned  abroad  by  tbe  Department  occas- 
ionally are  required  to  provide  medical  serv- 
ices on  an  unofficial  basis  to  both  eltlaens 
and  noncltlsens  either  in  an  emergency  or 
as  a  courtesy.  This  may  occur,  for  exanq>le, 
when  official  travelers  become  ill  abroad 
and  request  that  Foreign  Service  medical 
personnel  provide  necessary  medical  eacre. 

Foreign  Service  medical  personnel  also  pro- 
vide emergency  first-aid  to  alien  employees 
for  on-the-job  injuries  and  Illnesses.  In  order 
to  protect  Foreign  Service  medical  personnel 
from  personal  liability  against  malpractice 
claims  which  may  arise  in  connection  with 
such  necessary  but  imofficiid  acts,  paragraph 
(g)  of  this  section  would  define  any  medical 
service  performed  abroad  by  a  person  other- 
wise covered  by  the  section  at  the  direction 
or  with  the  approval  of  the  United  States 
ambassador  or  other  principal  representative 
of  the  United  States  in  the  area  as  being 
within  the  scope  of  their  employment. 

In  addition  to  medical  personnel  of  the 
Department,  the  section  would  cover  medical 
personnel  employed  by  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  who  serve  abroad  as 
medical  advisers.  The  advisers  occasionally 
provide  medical  care  in  emergencies  and  need 
this  protection.  Tbe  Secretary  of  State  would 
delegate  authority  to  tbe  Director  ot  tbe 
Agency    for   International    Development    to 


cany  out  this  program  for  personnel  of  that 
Agency. 

nils  amendment  will  retain  the  rifljht  of  an 
aggrteved  person  to  ae^  compensation  for  a 
legitimate  malpractloe  claim  against  medical 
personnel  of  tbe  Department  and,  at  the  same 
time,  wni  Insulate  audi  personnel  ftom  trtv- 
olus  lawsuits.  It  win  also  reUere  medical 
personnel  of  the  Department  flrom  the  great 
concern  they  now  have  over  the  posslbOlty, 
that  in  connection  with  their  assigned  duUes, 
they  may  be  held  personally  liable  for  cata- 
strophic damages  for  which  insurance.  If  ob- 
tainable at  all.  Is  prohlbittvely  expensive. 

There  have  been  no  actual  cases  to  date  of 
medical  personnel  of  the  Department  being 
personally  sued  for  malpractice  in  connection 
with  their  official  duties.  Since  it  is  impos- 
sible to  predict  the  nuniber  of  clsdms  that 
may  arise  In  the  future,  it  is  not  possible  to 
prepare  a  cost  estimate  for  this  amendment. 
The  danger  is  always  present  that  a  case 
will  be  filed  with  an  ensuring  catastrophic 
loss  to  an  employee.  There  is  urgent  need  to 
enact  this  legislation  before  such  a  case  is 
filed. 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request) : 

S.  3019.  A  bill  to  complement  the  Vi- 
enna Convention  on  Diplomatic  Rela- 
tions. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  complement  the  Vienna 
Convention  on  Diplomatic  Relations. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the 
Department  of  State  and  I  am  intro- 
ducing it  in  order  that  there  may  be  a 
specific  bill  to  which  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  may  direct  their 
attrition  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  rigbt  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bOl,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it,  when  it  is  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  and  a  section-by-section  analysis 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  the  letter  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional 
Rdatioos  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
dated  February  6, 1976. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 

S.  3019 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  Uie  "Diplomatic  Bela- 
tlons  Act  of  1976." 

STATBKENT  OF  PXTKPOSB 

Sec.  2.  The  pmrpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  pro- 
mote the  conduct  of  the  foreign  relations  of 
tbe  united  States  by  specifying  the  ihIvI- 
leges  and  immunities  to  which  foreign  diplo- 
matic missions  and  the  personnel  thereof  are 
entitled  and  by  authorizing  the  President  to 
regtilate,  consistent  with  treaties  and  other 
Intematiotial  agreements  of  the  United 
States,  customary  International  law  and 
practice  and  this  Act,  tbe  granting  of  such 
privileges  and  immunities. 
DEmtrnoHS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  phrase 
"foreign  diplomatic  mission  and  the  person- 
nel thereof"  includes — 

(a)  any  duly  accredited  permanent  or  spe- 
cial diplomatic  mission  of  a  sending  state  to 
the  united  States,  Including  special  envoys, 
and  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  mission, 
the  members  of  the  families  of  sndi  mem- 
bers of  the  staff,  the  private  servants  of 


the  members  of  tbe  mission,  and  diplomatic 
couriera. 

(b)  the  head  of  a  fofelgn  state  or  the 
head  of  tbe  government  of  a  foreign  state, 
and,  when  they  are  on  an  official  visit  to  or 
in  transit  through  the  United  States  the  for- 
eign minister  of  a  foreign  government,  and 
those  members  of  the  official  part7  accom- 
panying such  officials. 

AfTTHOUTT    OV   THE   PB£Sn>ENT 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  The  President  Is  anthorlzed. 
upon  a  basis  of  reciprocity  and  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  from  time 
to  time  determine^ 

<1)  to  apply  the  treatment  prescribed  by 
the  Vienna  Convention  on  D^jlomatlc  Etela- 
tlons,  or  any  part  or  parts  thereof,  to  those 
foreign  diplomatic  mtSBinns  and  the  per- 
sonnel thereof  not  otherwise  entitled  to  such 
treatment; 

(2)  to  extend  more  favorable  treatment 
than  Is  provided  in  the  Vienna  Convention 
on  Diplomatic  Relations  to  foreign  diplo- 
matic miss  ions  and  the  personnel  thereof 
with  respect  to — 

(A)  exemption  from  Federal  taxes;  and 

<B)  immumty  from  clvU  and  criminal  ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State,  territory,  or  possession  thereof  for 
those  persons  defined  in  tbe  Vienna  Conven- 
tion on  DIplmnatie  Relations  as  tbe  mem- 
bers of  the  administrative  and  technical  staff 
and  the  service  staff  of  the  mission. 

<b)  The  determination  of  the  President  as 
to  the  entitlement  of  a  foreign  diplomatic 
mission  and  the  personnel  tliereof  to  dip- 
lomatic pri%'ileges  and  immnnlttes  tmder  ttxe 
Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic  Relations 
or  under  this  Act,  shall  be  conclxisive  and 
binding  on  all  Federal,  State  and  local  au- 
thorities. 

(c)  The  President  bhall  fram  thne  to  time 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register  of  the 
United  States  a  list  of  the  permanent  for- 
eign diplomatic  missions  and  the  personnel 
thereof  entitled  to  diplomatic  privileges  and 
immunities. 

JTn>ICtAI.    ICATTBtS 

Sec.  5.  Whenever  any  writ  or  process  is 
sued  out  or  prosecuted  In  any  court,  quasi- 
judicial  body,  or  administrative  tribunal  of 
tbe  United  States,  or  of  any  State,  territory, 
or  possession  thereof,  against  a  person  or 
the  property  of  any  person  entitled  to  Im- 
miuilty  from  such  suit  or  process  under  tbe 
Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic  Relations 
or  piursuant  to  this  Act,  such  writ  or  process 
shall  be  deemed  void. 

mciatcTSK  OF  ruNcnoNS 
Sec.  6.  The  President  may  exercise  any 
functions  conferred  upon  him  by  this  Act 
tbrotigh  such  agency  or  officer  of  the  united 
States  Government  as  he  shall  direct.  The 
head  of  any  such  agency  or  such  officer  may 
from  time  to  time  promulgate  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  such  functions,  and  may  delegate  au- 
thority to  perform  any  such  functions,  in- 
cluding, if  he  shall  so  specify,  the  authority 
successively  to  redelegate  any  of  such  func- 
tions to  any  of  his  subordinates. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE  AMD  REPEALS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  nils  Act  shall  be  effective  im- 
mediately. 

(b)  Section  4063,  4064,  4066.  and  4066  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (22  UJB.C.  362-064)  are 
repealed  upon  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

<c)  The  repeal  of  tbe  eeveral  statutes  or 
parts  of  statutes  accomplished  by  this  Act 
shall  not  affect  any  act  done  or  right  accru- 
ing or  accrued,  or  any  suit  or  proceeding 
had  or  commenced  In  any  civil  cause,  before 
such  repeal,  but  all  rights  and  liabilities  im- 
der  tbe  statutes  or  parts  thereof  so  re- 
pealed Khali  continue,  and  may  be  enforced 
In  the  same  manner  as  if  such  repeal  had 
not  been  made,  subject  only  to  tbe  i^pllcable 
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fmiminltloii    heretofore    flowing    from    eu«* 
tomM7  International  law  and  practice. 

Depaktmkkt  or  Stats. 
Waahinffton,  D.C..  February  9. 197$. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  RocKcvBU.Ea, 
PretUlent  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dka*  Ma.  Peesidcnt:  Enclo6e<l  la  a  draft 
bUl  "to  complement  the  Vienna  Convention 
on  Diplomatic  Relations"  which  was  ratified 
by  the  United  States  on  November  13,  1073. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  promote  the 
conduct  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States  by  specifying  the  privileges  and  Im- 
munities which  foreign  diplomatic  missions 
and  their  personnel  may  be  accorded  in  the 
United  States.  This  bUl  is  virtually  identical 
to  S.  1677  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  in 
the  90th  Congress  except  that,  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
Section  5(b)  dealing  with  criminal  penalties 
for  a  knowing  violation  of  the  statute  has 
been  eliminated.  Bills  identical  to  8.  1577 
have  been  introduced  In  subsequent  years, 
the  latest  such  bill  In  1074  during  the  93rd 
Congress.  A  sectional  analysis  of  the  pro- 
posed bill  Is  enclosed. 

The  primary  purpose  of  reintroducing  the 
bill  at  this  time  is  to  bring  about  uniformity 
In  United  States  practice  relating  to  diplo- 
matic privileges  and  Immunities  following 
the  entry  into  force  of  the  Vienna  Convention 
(TIAS  7602).  At  present,  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct standards,  one  International  and  one 
domestic,  for  determining  the  scope  of  privi- 
leges and  immunities  which  may  be  accorded 
foreign  diplomatic  missions  and  their  per- 
sonnel. The  Vienna  Convention,  which  Is  In 
force  for  115  countries,  including  the  United 
States,  embodies  in  most  material  respects 
customary  rules  of  International  law  In  this 
area.  la  addition.  Sections  4063-4066  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (22  USC  11262-264)  pro- 
vide a  separate  and.  In  some  respects,  broader 
standard  of  Immunity  for  various  classes  of 
diplomatic  mission  personnel. 

One  reason  for  the  bill  Is  that  as  a  matter 
of  domestic  law,  the  Vienna  Convention  does 
not  repeal  or  supersede  22  XJB.C.  i !  262-254 
In  situations  In  which  both  are  applicable. 
ThU  is  made  clear  by  the  text  of  the  Con- 
vention (Arts.  38  and  47)  and  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  its  consideration  (Kx.  Rep.  No. 
6,  89th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  Ex.  H.  88th  Cong.  1st 
Sess.,  p.  11  (1965) ).  TWs  view  has  been  con- 
firmed by  an  opinion  from  the  Office  of  Legal 
Counsel,  Department  of  Justice,  dated  May  4, 
1973. 

In  addition  to  bringing  about  conformity 
between  the  International  and  domestic  legal 
standards  on  immunities  through  repeal  of 
the  above-mentioned  sections  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  the  bill  wUl  serve  the  following 
major  piupoees: 

(1)  authorize  the  President,  upon  a  basis 
of  reciprocity  and  at  his  direction  to  accord 
the  privileges  and  Immunities  specified  in 
the  Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic  Rela- 
tions to  diplomatic  missions  and  their  per- 
sonnel of  states  not  parties  to  the  Conven- 
tion; 

(8)  authorize  the  President  to  extend  on 
the  basis  of  reciprocity  more  favorable  treat- 
ment than  required  by  the  Vienna  Conven- 
tion to  diplomatic  missions  and  their  per- 
sonnel with  respect  to: 

(a)  Federal  taxes,  and 

(b)  the  clvU  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  State,  territory  or  possession 
over  persons  who  are  members  of  the  admin- 
istrative and  technical  staff  of  the  diplomatic 
mission,  as  defined  in  the  Vienna  Convention, 
and  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over 
members  of  the  service  staff  of  the  diplomatic 
mission,  as  also  defined  in  the  Vienna  Con- 
vention; 

(3)  make  binding  and  conclusive  on  all 
Federal.  State  and  local  authorities  any  de- 
termination by  the  President  as  to  the  en- 


titlement of  a  foreign  diplomatic  mission  or 
Its  personnel  to  privileges  and  Immunities 
under  the  Vienna  Convention  or  the  subject 
Act: 

(4)  direct  the  President  to  publish  from 
time  to  time  In  the  Federal  Register  a  list 
of  the  foreign  diplomatic  missions  and  their 
personnel  entitled  to  diplomatic  privileges 
and/or  Immunities;  and 

(6)  make  void  any  writ  or  process  sued 
out  or  prosecuted  In  any  court,  quasl-judlclal 
body,  or  administrative  tribunal  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  any  State,  territory  or 
possession  thereof,  against  a  person  or  the 
property  of  any  person  entitled  to  Immunity 
from  such  suit  or  proceeds. 

The  Department  of  Justice  concurs  In  the 
submission  of  this  proposed  legislation  and 
recommends  Its  enactment. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  enactmeut  of  the  enclosed  draft 
bill  would  be  consistent  with  the  Adminis- 
tration's program. 

In  view  of  the  continuing  potential  for  un- 
desirable consequences  stemming  from  the 
existing  legal  framework,  prompt  action  is 
iirged  on  this  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RoBKET  J.  McCloskkt, 
A*9i$tant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 

Enctosiu-es:  As  stated. 

Section-Bt-Section  Analysis 

sxcnoir  i.  tttli 

ThU  may  be  clt*d  as  the  "Diplomatic  Re- 
lations Act  of  1979". 

snmoN  a.  statement  or  pxniPosE 
This  states  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  which 
is  to  promote  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  re- 
lations of  the  United  States  by  specifying 
the  privileges  and  immunities  to  which  for- 
eign diplomatic  missions  and  the  personnel 
thereof  are  entitled,  and  by  authorizing  the 
President  to  regulate,  consistent  with  treat- 
ies and  other  International  agreementa,  cus- 
tomary International  law  and  practice,  and 
this  proposed  legislation,  the  granting  of  such 
privileges  and  Immunities. 

section   3.   DEFINrnONS 

This  defines  the  phrase  "foreign  diplomatic 
mission  and  the  personnel  thereof"  as  In- 
cluding not  only  members  of  permanent 
diplomatic  missions,  their  families,  and  their 
private  servants,  but  also  heads  of  foreign 
states  and  heads  of  foreign  governments, 
whether  In  the  United  States  for  official  or 
personal  reasons,  foreign  ministers  when  on 
an  official  visit  to  or  In  transit  through  the 
United  States,  and  persons  on  special  dip- 
lomatic mission  to  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  the  members  of  the  official 
parties  accompanying  all  such  persons.  The 
definition  also  Includes  diplomatic  couriers. 
This  broad  definition  Is  desirable  for  several 
reasons.  The  Vienna  Convention  on  Dip- 
lomatic Relations  has  reference  only  to 
permanent  diplomatic  missions,  and.  In 
limited  respects,  to  diplomatic  couriers.  The 
privileges  and  Inununltles  that  are  every- 
where accorded  to  visiting  heads  of  state 
and  heads  of  government  should  have  some 
basis  In  tlie  statutory  law  of  the  United 
States. 

SECTION   4.  AUTHOaiTT  Or  THE   PBESIDENT 

Paragraph  (a)  of  this  Section  authorizes 
the  President,  on  a  basis  of  reciprocity  and 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
from  time  to  time  determine, 

(1)  to  apply  the  treatment  prescribed  by 
the  Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic  Rela- 
tions, or  any  part  or  parte  thereof,  to  those 
foreign  diplomatic  missions  and  the  person- 
nel thereof  not  otherwise  entitled  to  such 
treatment; 

(2)  to  extend  more  favorable  treatment 
than  Ls  required  by  the  Vienna  Convention 
oa  Diplomatic  Relations  to  foreign  diplo- 


matic mlasloDs  and  tli*  petaoniMl  thanof 

with  reapect  to  (a)  exemption  from  VMena 
taxes,  and  (b)  Imn-unlty  from  criminal  and 
clvU  jurisdiction  for  members  of  the  admin- 
istrative and  technical  staff  and  the  service 
staff  of  the  mission.  The  taxes  to  which  Sec- 
tion 4  applies  will  be  those  Imposed  by  or 
pursuant  to  Acta  of  Congress.  This  provision 
wUl  enable  the  United  States  to  continue  to 
accord.  In  return  for  an  appropriate  quid  pro 
quo  by  the  sending  state,  ( 1 )  the  exemption 
from  Federal  taxes  presently  enjoyed  by  duly 
accredited  diplomatic  officers  and  members  of 
the  administrative  and  technical  staff  who 
are  nationals  of  the  ^pointing  state,  (3) 
complete  Immunity  from  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion to  members  of  the  service  staff  who  are 
not  nationals  or  resldente  of  the  United 
States,  and  (3)  Immimlty  from  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  In  respect  of  official 
acta  to  members  of  the  administrative  and 
technical  staff  who  are  nationals  or  residents 
of  the  United  States. 

Paragraph  (b)  of  Section  4  reafllrms  the 
primacy  of  the  Executive  branch's  determina- 
tion with  respect  to  entitlement  of  a  par- 
ticular foreign  diplomatic  officer  or  employee 
to  diplomatic  privileges  and  Immunities.  The 
making  of  a  determination  of  diplomatic 
immunity  from  civil  or  criminal  jurisdiction 
would  presumably  be  delegated  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  pursuant  to  Section  8, 
would  be  exercised  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
or  his  designee  In  the  light  of  the  purpose  set 
forth  In  Section  2  and  the  certificate  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  or  his  designee  would  be 
transmitted  by  the  Attorney  General  to  the 
appropriate  court. 

Paragri4>h  (c)  of  Section  4  adopte  the 
notice  feature  of  22  U.S.C.  264,  with  these 
changes:  the  names  of  persons  in  the  per- 
manent foreign  diplomatic  missions  entitled 
to  Immunity,  instead  of  just  those  persons 
presently  lUted  In  the  so-called  "White  Ust", 
will  be  required  to  be  made  of  public  record; 
these  names  will  be  published  In  the  "Fed- 
eral Register"  rather  than  posted  In  the  of- 
fice of  the  Marshal  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

SECTION  S.  JUDICIAL  MATTE8S 

This  provides  that  any  writ  or  process  sued 
out  or  prosecuted  against  a  person  or  the 
property  of  any  person  entitled  to  immunity 
from  such  process  shall  be  dCMned  void. 
sccnoN  e.  exercise  or  ruNcriONs 

This  is  a  standard  delegation  of  authority 
provision. 

SECTION  7.  EFFECTIVX  DATE  REPEALS 

Paragri^>h  (a)  provides  that  the  "Diplo- 
matic Relations  Act  of  1976"  wUl  be  effective 
Immediately.  Paragraph  (b)  provides  for  the 
repeal  of  Sections  4063,  4064,  4065,  and  4066 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (22  U.S.C.  252-264), 
upon  the  effective  date  of  the  Act.  Paragraph 
(c)  Is  a  clause  regarding  legal  acta  done  or 
rlghte  accrued,  or  proceedings  commenced  In 
any  civil  cause,  before  the  repeal  of  the  sev- 
eral statutes  referred  to  In  paragrt^h  (b) 
above. 
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By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request) : 

S.  3020.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  United  States  Information 
Agency,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  and  I  am  introduc- 
ing it  In  order  that  there  may  be  a  spe- 
cific bill  to  which  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  public  may  direct  their  at- 
tention and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 


this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  It.  when  it  is  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bOl 
and  a  section-by-sectlon  analysis  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoiu)  at  this  point,  to- 
gether with  the  letter  from  the  Director 
of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  dated  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1976. 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  to. 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
B.  3030 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "United  States  In- 
formation Agency  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal 
Tears  1977  and  1«7«." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Thert  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  tTnlted  States  Information 
Agency  for  fiscal  year  1977,  to  carry  out  In- 
ternational Informational  activities  and  pro- 
grams under  the  United  States  Information 
and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1048.  the 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  1961,  and  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
ber 8  of  1963,  and  other  purposes  authorized 
by  law.  the  foUowlng  amounts; 

(1)  for  "Salaries  and  Expenses"  and  "Sal- 
aries and  Expenses  (special  foreign  currency 
program)  ".  $266,936,000: 

(2)  for  "Special  International  Exhibi- 
tions", $4,841,000; 

(3)  for  "Acquisition  and  Construction  of 
Radio  Faculties",  $3,142,000;  and 

(4)  such  additional  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  Inereases  in  salary,  pay,  retiie- 
ment,  other  employee  benefits  auttunlBed  by 
law,  or  other  nondlscretlonary  costs. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  United  States  Information  Agien- 
cy  for  fiscal  year  1678,  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  authorities  and 
purposes  stated  In  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

Sac.  a.  Any  unappropriated  portion  of  the 
amotmt  authorized  under  any  clause  of  sec- 
tion 2(a)  of  this  Act  is  authorized  for  ap- 
propriation under  any  other  clause  or  clauses 
of  said  section,  provided  that  the  amount 
authorized  under  any  such  other  clause  is 
not  Increased  by  more  than  10  per  centum. 

PCXCHASX   or  TTNiroaMS 

Sbc.  4.  Section  tOt  of  the  United  States 
Information  and  Mucatlonal  Exchange  Act 
of  1948.  as  amendAd  (23  US.C.  1474),  Is 
amended  by  deletlag  the  word  "and"  at  the 
end  of  subsection  (13);  changing  the  punc- 
tuation at  the  end  of  subsection  (IS)  ttosa.  a 
period  to  a  seml-oolon;  inserting  the  word 
"and"  following  the  semi-colon  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (13);  and  adding  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(14)  purchase  of  uniforms,  when  funds 
are  appropriated  therefor." 
exchange    allowawces    ok    proceeds    phom 

THE      exchange      OB      SALE      OF      PAaSENGBS 
MOTOR    VEHICI.es 

Sec.  5.  Title  VXa  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of 
1948.  as  amended  (22  UJ3.C.  1471-75).  Is 
amended  by  addinjg  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  806.  The  exchange  allowances  or  pro- 
ceeds derived  from  the  exchange  or  sale  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles  used  abroad  for 
piuposes  of  this  Act  and  the  Mutual  Sduca- 
tlonal  and  Cultxiral  Exchange  Act  of  IIMI 
(23  U£.C.  2461,  et  seq.) .  in  accordance  with 
secuon  aoi(c)  of  the  Act  of  June  30. 1948  (40 
UB.O.  481(c)).  ahaU  be  avallabla  without 
fiscal  year  limitation  for  replacement  of  an 
equal  number  of  such  vehicles." 


U.8.  IivroKXATioir  Acmcr. 
Washington,  DC,  Fettruarif  11, 1976. 
Hon-NsLSOir  A.  BocKxmxKB, 
Prtttdent  of  the  SpnaU. 

DxAB  Ma.  Vice  PagmnrwT:  I  have  the  honor 
to  transmit  to  the  Senate  for  its  considera- 
tion a  draft  of  a  proposed  Mil  to  authorize 
apprt^rlatlons  for  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  proposed  bill  would  authorize  appro- 
priations to  be  made  to  this  Agency  for  fiscal 
years  1977  and  1978.  Section  701  of  the 
United  States  Information  and  Educational 
Rxchange  Act  of  1048,  as  amended,  requires 
that  i^iproprlatlons  be  previously  authorized 
by  legislation.  The  draft  bill  also  proposes 
several  administrative  changes  to  the  United 
States  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act  of  1048,  as  amended. 

A  sectlon-by-section  analysis  is  enclosed  to 
explain  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  the  submission  of  the  proposed 
legislation  is  in  accord  with  the  President's 
program. 

Sincerely, 

Jakes  Keogh, 

jDtrector. 

Section  by  Section  Analysis 
The  proposed  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"United  States  Information  Agency  Author- 
ization Act,  Fiscal  Tears  1977  and  1978."  Au- 
thorization of  Agency  appropriations  Is  re- 
quired by  Section  701  of  the  United  States 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  1476). 

SBCnON   2 

Subsection  2(a)  (1).  Authorizes  appropria- 
tions to  be  made  for  salaries  and  expenses, 
including  the  special  foreign  currency  pro- 
gram, necessary  to  carry  out  international  in- 
formational activities  and  programs  under 
the  United  States  Information  and  Educa- 
tional Exchange  Act.  the  Mutual  Educational 
and  Cultival  Exchange  Act,  and  Beorganiza- 
tlon  Plan  No.  8  of  1953.  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1977.  The  $286,926,000 
requested  Is  the  amount  now  Included  in 
Uie  Fresident's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

Subsection  2(a)  (3) .  Authorizes  ^propria- 
tions  to  be  made  for  expenses  necessary  to 
carry  out  functions  under  Section  102(a)  (3) 
of  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change Act,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1977.  The  $4,841,000  requested  is 
the  amoimt  now  included  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

Subsection  3(a)  (3).  Authorizes  approprla- 
tlODs  to  be  made  for  the  purchase,  rent,  con- 
struction, and  improvement  of  facilities  for 
radio  transmission  and  reception  and  the 
purchase  and  Installation  of  necessary  oquip- 
ment  for  radio  transmission  and  reception; 
and  acquisition  of  land  and  Intereste  in  land 
by  purchase.  lease,  rental  or  otherwise.  The 
$2,143,000  is  the  amount  included  in  the 
President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1977.  The 
request  will  cover  maintenance  and  repair 
of  existing  facilities  and  continued  technical 
research. 

Subsection  2(a)  (4).  Authorizes  appropria- 
tions for  increases  In  Federal  pay,  retirement, 
and  other  employee  benefits  as  authorized  by 
law  which  occiu:  from  time  to  time.  This 
subsection  further  provides  authorization  of 
ai>propriations  to  meet  nondlscretlonary  cost 
Increase  items  which  cannot  be  forecast  ac- 
curately at  the  time  the  basic  budget  esti- 
mates are  being  prepared,  and  which  have  a 
material  Impact  upon  the  operations  and 
fiscal  resources  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency.  This  authorization  would  permit 
vckon  rapid  and  responsive  action  to  meet 
increased  costs  resulting  from  overseas  wage 
and  price  increases  and  adverse  currency  ex- 
change fluctuations. 

Subsection  3(b).  This  section  provides  au- 
thorization of  amounte  for  fiscal  year  1978 
necessary  to  support  the  activities  described 
In  the  paragraphs  of  Section  3(a).  A  request 


for  fiscal  year  1978  Is  in  keeping  with  the 
proviaions  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  requiring 
advance  fiscal  year  aathortaation  of  appro- 
priations (P  Ji.  03-344) .  The  rapidly  changing 
world  situation  imposes  demands  for  a  wide 
range  of  information  and  cultural  program 
responses.  The  level  and  mix  that  will  be 
necessary  in  fiscal  year  1978  cannot  now  be 
explicitly  forecast.  Under  these  circumstances 
a  flexible  authorization  of  appropriations  is 
required. 

Subsection  2(c).  This  section  authorizes 
funds  to  remain  available  beyond  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year,  to  the  extent  provided  for 
in  l^ppropriation  acta.  Such  availability  cur- 
rently applies  to  the  "Salaries  and  Expenses 
(E^wclal  F(M«Ign  Currency  Program) ",  "Spe- 
cial International  Exhibitions"  and  "Acquisi- 
tion and  Construction  of  Radio  Facilities" 
accounts. 

SECTION  1 

This  section  provides  that  any  unissed,  i.e., 
unappropriated  authorization  for  any  cate- 
gory may  be  transferred  to  any  other  cate- 
gory. The  amount  to  be  transferred  may  not 
exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  receiving  category's 
original  authorized  amount.  ITils  will  permit 
flexibility  in  the  management  of  our  finan- 
cial resources  to  reqtond  to  urgent  needs. 

SECnOM  4 

This  section  adds  the  authority  to  purchase 
uniforms  to  the  Agency's  basic  authorltifs 
as  stated  in  Section  804  of  the  United  States 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948.  as  amended.  Local  custom  in  many 
countries  abroad  indicates  that  employees 
wear  uniforms  when  performing  certain 
duties  such  as  driver,  guard  and  messenger. 
Such  requiremente  are  reoogniaed  in  Section 
636(a)  (12)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended  and  in  Section  3(e)  of  the 
Act  of  August  1.  1968.  providing  certain 
basic  authority  for  the  Department  of  State. 
Foreign  national  employees  of  the  UJ3.  In- 
formation Agency  have  long  been  disadvan- 
taged in  relation  to  other  personnel  enqdoyed 
by  the  United  States  since  the  Agency  has 
not  bad  authority  to  purchase  unlftxTns. 
Witli  the  addition  of  this  provision  the 
Agency  will  be  able  to  piirchaae  imlforms 
where  customary  and  when  funds  are  pro- 
vided in  an  appropriation  act. 

The  Agency  also  employs  a  number  of  se- 
curity guards  in  the  United  States.  Hie  pur- 
chase of  uniforms  for  these  guards  would 
also  be  authorized  by  this  provision.  At 
present  separate  detailed  wording  is  con- 
tained in  the  Agency's  annual  i^qmiprlatlons 
to  meet  this  need.  The  appropriation  lan- 
guage could  be  simplified  with  the  enactment 
of  this  new  authority. 

SSCIION  5 

Ttiis  section  adds  to  the  United  States 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1048,  as  amended  (P.L.  80-403).  authority 
for  the  use  of  exchange  allowances  or  pro- 
ceeds derived  from  the  exchange  or  sale  of 
motor  vehicles  used  abroad  by  the  United 
States  Information  Agency,  in  accordance 
with  Section  301(c)  of  the  Act  of  J\me  30, 
1949  (40  UJ5.C.  481(c)).  This  new  section, 
making  exchange  allowances  or  proceeds 
available  for  use  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion for  the  replacement  of  am  equal  niunber 
of  vehicles,  is  the  same  authority  provided 
the  Department  of  State  In  Section  7  of  the 
Act  of  Augiist  1,  1956,  as  amended  (PX. 
84-885).  At  present,  auUi(Mlty  for  Agency 
use  of  exchange  allowances  and  proceeds  Is 
repeated  In  detail  In  each  annual  appropria- 
tion act.  Addition  of  this  section  to  PX. 
80-402  will  simplify  the  appropriation  lan- 
guage in  the  f  ut\u«  and  make  the  allowances 
or  proceeds  available  without  fiscal  year  lim- 
itation. There  are  circumstances  «vhen  It  is 
difficult  to  utUlze,  within  usual  time  llmite. 
proceeds  of  sale  derived  from  ttie  disposition 
overseas  of  motor  vehicles.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances it  would  be  helpful  to  have  pro- 
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ceed>  of  such  sales  avslUble  without  fiscal 
year  limitation. 


By  Mr.  CANNON  (by  request) : 
S.  3023.  A  bill  to  amend  section  501  of 
title  44,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
immunity  for  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  the  Public  Printer,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  and  other  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  from  civil  or  criminal  liability 
for  printing,  binding,  and  distribution 
services  required  by  law  or  otherwise 
ordered  in  accordance  with  law  to  be 
executed  at  or  through  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to 
amend  section  501  of  title  44,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  immunity  for  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  the  Public 
Printer,  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, and  other  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Government  Printing  Office  from 
civil  or  criminal  liability  for  printing, 
binding,  and  distribution  services  re- 
quired by  law  or  otherwise  ordered  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law  to  be  executed  at 
or  through  the  Government  Printing 
Office. 

This  bill  has  been  recommended  by  the 
Public  Printer  to  counteract  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Doe  v.  McMil- 
lan. 412  UA  306  (1973).  In  that  5-to-4 
decision,  that  Court  held  that— 

*  ••the  PrUiting  Office  Is  Immune  from  suit 
when  It  prints  for  an  executive  department 
for  example,  only  to  the  extent  that  It  would 
be  If  it  were  part  of  the  departm«nt  Itself  or, 
In  other  words,  to  the  extent  that  the  depart- 
ment head  himself  would  be  hnmitne  if  he 
ran  his  own  printing  preas_«tfd\  distributed 
his  own  documents.  (  y 

Congress  has  conferred  no  express  statu- 
tory immunity  on  the  Public  Printer  or  the 
Superintendent  o/  Documents  •  •  *  We  thus 
face  no  statutory  or  constitutional  problerns 
in  interpreting  this  doctrine  of  "judicial 
making."  (Kmphasls  added.) 

That  decision  has  recently  been  rein- 
forced by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  D.C.  Circuit  in  McSurely  v.  McClel- 
lan.  No.  73-1991,  decided  October  28, 
1975,  wherein  the  court  held  that,  with 
or  without  congressional  authorization, 
the  Public  Printer  would  be  required  to 
respond  to  private  suits  resulting  fr<Mn 
dissemination  of  materials  to  the  public. 
Similarly.  Judge  Oesell,  in  Anonymous 
against  T.  P.  McCormick,  et  al.,  argued 
November  17,  1975,  before  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
cited  both  Doe  and  McSurely  with  ap- 
proval. 

It  is  such  omission  of  statutory  im- 
munity which  the  proposed  bill  is  in- 
tended to  correct  for,  as  Mr.  Justice 
Blackmim  has  so  aptly  pointed  out  in  a 
footnote  to  his  dissenting  opinion — 

ThUi,  the  Court  has  placed  the  Ptiblic 
Printer  and  Superintendent  of  Documents  in 
the  untenable  position  either  of  accepting 
the  risk  of  personal  liabUity.  whenever  a  con- 
gressional doctiment  officially  is  printed  and 
distributed,  or  of  violating  the  specific  com- 
mand of  a  congressional  resolution  <x4»rlng 
the  printing  and  distribution  (Emphasis 
added) 


By    Mr,    JOHNSTON     (for    Mr. 
JACK80K): 

S.  3024.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Petroleiun  Allocation  Act  of  1973.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

DEAIXR'S  FAIa  RVn  ACT  OF   1*76 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson  ),  the  Dealer's  RUi- 
Rent  Act  of  1976. 

I  ask  unanimous  coment  that  Sena- 
tor Jackson's  statement  and  the  bill  be 
printed  in  tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

OE.\LKa°s  (FAIR)  Ran  act  of  1976 
(  Statement  of  Senator  HrNRv  M.  Jackson) 
I  am  introducing  legislation  today  that  will 
give  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
authority  to  control  the  rents  which  service 
station  dealers  may  be  charged  by  petroleum 
suppliers. 

On  November  11.  1976.  the  Temporary 
Emergency  Court  of  Appeals  held  that  the 
PEA  had  no  authority  to  regulate  rents  under 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973.  Until  that  decision,  Mr.  President,  the 
FEA  had  limited  renta  to  the  level  prevail- 
ing on  May  16,  1973.  after  Incorporating  by 
reference  the  rent  regulations  originally 
promulgated  by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
under  Phase  rv  of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Program. 

On  December  31,  1975.  the  FEA  announced 
that  It  would  not  appeal  this  decision  and 
revoked  Ita  rent  regxilationa.  Although  the 
FEA  has  held  a  public  hearing  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  possible  renui  guidelines 
no  specific  action  has  been  Uken  by  that 
agency  to  protect  dealers  from  exorbitant 
rent  demands. 

The  purpose  of  the  biU  I  am  introducing 
Is  not  to  freeze  all  renU  at  their  May  16, 
1973  levels.  I  beUeve  aU  concerned  recognize 
that  some  rent  Increases  may  be  economically 
JUBtlfled.  However,  many  of  the  rent  increases 
which  are  now  being  demanded  cf  dealers 
are  enormous,  going  far  beyond  a  mere  ettort 
by  sui^Uers  to  keep  pace  with  inflation  In 
some  cases  rents  have  been  doubled  and 
tripled. 

These  sharp  and  sudden  rent  Increases 
threaten  the  survival  of  many  smaU  inde- 
pendent dealers.  And  thia  threat  to  competi- 
tion Is  a  threat  to  the  American  consumer 
Major  on  companies  are  attempting  to  gain 
centres  of  retail  markets  by  switching  to 
conyjany  <^>erated  stations  and  opening  sec- 
ondary brand  self-service  stations. 

If  rents  are  not  controlled  at  equlUble 
levels,  major  oU  companies  may  circumvent 
price  controls  by  doubling  and  tripling  the 
rents  which  Independent  service  station 
dealers  must  pay.  This  means  that  consumers 
win  not  receive  the  benefit  of  the  petroleum 
price  rollback  Congress  passed  last  year  and 
that  Independent  dealers  will  earn  less  The 
sole  beneficiary  of  this  loophole  will  be  the 
major  oil  companies. 

The  Allocation  Act  itself  specifically  speaks 
of  the  need  "to  preserve  the  competitive 
vlabUlty  of  independent  marketers.  I  be- 
lieve the  bUl  I  am  introducing  today  wlU 
help  achieve  that  purpose. 
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section  4(a)  of  thU  Act  which  regulatlo* 
shall  prohibit  a  lessor  or  lessee  of  real  prop- 
erty used  in  retaUlng  gasoline  from  Increas- 
ing the  rent  for  such  property  above  the 
level  which  prevaUed  May  16,  1973,  except 
m  an  amount  Justifiable  in  each  case  by 
changed  economic  conditions  and  circum- 
stances related  to  the  use  of  such  property." 


S.  3024 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Section 
8  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
of  1973  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the   following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  Not  later  than  16  days  foUowlng  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the 
President  shall  promulgate  and  make  effec- 
tive an  amendment  to  the  regulation  under 


By  Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Fannin)  : 
8.  3025.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  certain  pro- 
visions relaUng  to  private  carriage  of 
mail,  to  permit  free  competition  in  the 
delivery  of  mail,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

POSTAL  REFORM  ACT  OF  1B7S 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  U,S. 
Postal  Service  has  become  one  of  the 
biggest  boondoggles  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  a  classic  example  of  Fed- 
eral waste  and  mismanagement.  Among 
the  friends  of  free  enterprise,  it  serves 
as  a  constant  reminder  that  Government 
ownership  and  control  of  the  means  of 
production  is  a  recipe  for  economic 
failure.  The  time  has  come  for  a  gen- 
uine reform  of  the  Nation's  postal  sys- 
tem. 

No  one  understands  the  plight  of  our 
postal  system  more  than  the  employees 
themselves,  many  of  whom  are  con- 
stantly frustrated  by  ridiculous  and  in- 
equitable personnel  policies  which  inter- 
fere with  the  efficiency  of  the  operation. 
There  are  fine,  hard-working  men  and 
women  in  the  postal  service;  dedicated, 
career  employees.  They  are  trying  to  do 
a  good  Job,  but  they  are  entangled  in  a 
web  of  bureaucratic  snarls  and  misman- 
agement practices.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  morale  of  postal  employees  is  so  low. 
When  Congiess  enacted  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970.  it  was  hoped 
that  the  mall  service  would,  at  long  last, 
operate  on  an  efficient,  fiscally  sound 
basis.  There  would  be  an  end  to  mount- 
ing postal  deficits.  Future  rate  increases 
would  be  substantially  curtailed.  The 
post  office  operation  would  be  self- 
sufficient. 

None  of  these  goals,  of  course,  has 
been  reached.  Indeed,  we  are  further 
from  them  today  than  we  were  in  1970. 
Since  passage  of  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act,  first-class  rates  have  been  in- 
creased three  times,  by  approximately  30 
percent;  postal  rates  as  a  whole  have 
been  Increased  by  26  percent.  But  even 
with  these  increases,  the  Postal  Service 
has  continued  to  operate  in  the  red. 

During  its  first  full  year  of  operation, 
the  Postal  Service  ran  up  a  deficit  of 
$13  million.  In  fiscal  1975.  the  deficit  was 
$825  million.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
deficit  for  fiscal  1976  wiU  reach  the  stag- 
gering sum  of  $1.4  billion. 

Meanwhile,  the  quality  and  efficiency 
of  the  mail  service  continues  to  deteri- 
orate. Prom  the  standpoint  of  modem 
management  techniques  and  sophisti- 
cated mail  processing  and  delivery,  the 
Postal  Service  often  takes  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  organizational  chaos.  It  is 
said  that  postal  employee  morale  is  low; 
that  proven  techniques  have  been  re- 
placed by  unworkable  ones;  and  that  ex- 
perienced managers  are  being  replaced 
by  individuals  who  lack  the  necessary 
skills  to  move  the  mail  efficiently.  Smaller 
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postal  facllitieB  are  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction, and  many  rural  post  offloee  have 
already  been  temUnated  or  merged.  Since 
July  1971.  1.193  iMst  offlceB  have  been 
closed  in  the  United  States.  21  of  which 
are  in  my  own  State  of  North  Candina. 
And  the  Postmaster  General  has  an- 
nounced that  future  cost-reductions  will 
include  pos^Iy  the  elimination  of  Sat- 
urday deliveries,  restrictions  on  the  hir- 
ing of  part-time  help,  and  the  closing 
of  more  rural  post  offices. 

In  large  measiire.  these  attempts  at 
cost  reduction  will  have  a  limited  Impact 
because  the  labor  costs  of  the  Postal 
Service  are  so  high  that  there  Is  really 
little  room  for  cost  cutting.  Labor  costs 
for  the  U.8.  Postal  Service  account  for 
#  86  percent  of  the  postal  budget  In  the 
period  between  1970-75,  wage  rates  for 
Postal  Service  employees  went  up  80  per- 
cent; during  this  same  period,  however. 
wage  rates  for  Federal  civilian  workers 
rose  38  percent.  In  addition,  85  percent 
of  the  Postal  Service  employees  are  pro- 
tected by  a  no-layoff  clause  in  their  union 
contract. 

As  it  is  presently  structui*ed,  Mr.  Presi- 
AfXit,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  is  obviously 
incapable  of  providing  efficient,  econom- 
ical mail  service  to  the  American  people. 
The  Postal  Reorganization  Act  has 
proved  to  be  a  failure.  In  recognition  of 
the  need  for  greater  managerial  efficiency 
and  productivity  in  the  postal  service, 
and  concerned  about  the  highly  inflation- 
ary pace  of  postal  rate  increases,  the 
President's  Council  on  Wage  Price  Sta- 
bility has  recently  recommended  that 
Congress  abolish  the  private  express 
statutes  which  prohiUt  competition  in 
the  carriage  and  delivery  of  first-class 
letter  mail.  This  i-ecommendation  comes 
on  the  heels  of  a  formal  notice  of  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  on  October 
22,  1975,  for  the  purpose  of  S4^itlng 
comments  on  the  impact  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  private  express  statutes. 
In  a  66-page  report  released  earlier  this 
mcmth,  the  Council  expressed  the  view: 
That  permitting  competition  to  the  Postal 
Service's  first-class  maU  service  iH<obably 
would  result  In  significant  benefits  to  the 
economy  and  to  the  maU  user. 

The  Coimcil  concludes  that: 
In  addition  to  promoting  allocatlve  effi- 
ciency, relaxation  or  repeal  of  the  Private 
Express  Statutes  might  be  expected  to  pro- 
mote operating  efllciencies  within  the  postal 
system.  It  would  likely  stimulate  managerial 
efficiency,  stimulate  Inovatlon  and  changes  In 
postal  technology,  and  restrain  Increases  In 
postal  labor  costs  reflecting  improved  pro- 
ductivity. 

At  present,  the  private  express  statutes 
make  it  illegal  to  carry  a  letter  for  profit, 
to  "knowingly  convey"  anyone  carrying 
letters  for  profit,  to  give  anyone  letters  to 
l)e  can-led  for  profit,  or  to  use  a  letter  box 
or  mail  slot  for  privately  can-led  mail  for 
profit.  If  these  statutes  wei'e  repealed,  or 
relaxed,  the  nature  of  the  postal  Industry 
would  change,  of  course,  as  new  com- 
petitors entered  the  field.  Although  we 
cannot  precisely  predict  the  variety  and 
extent  of  this  competition.  It  is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  high  volume  busi- 
nesses in  the  metroaxiUtan  areas  would  be 
particularly  attractive  to  private  earriers. 
According  to  the  Council  on  Wage  and 


Price  Stability,  about  51  percent  of  all 
first-class  mail  is  generated  by  busi- 
nesses. <me-foiirth  of  vAikh  is  strictly 
local  mail,  consisting  of  bills  and  state- 
ments. Most  of  this  is  sent  by  hie^- 
j^ume  businesses,  such  as  utility  com- 
pKiies,  and  "it  is  generally  expected  that 
this  is  the  s^pnent  of  first-class  business 
that  would  be  the  initial  target  of  new 
entrants." 

Adjustments  would  have  to  be  made 
concerning  the  Postal  Service's  loosely 
constructed  classification  schedule;  and 
there  would  have  to  be  some  relaxation 
of  the  uniform  first-class  rate  so  that  all 
segments  of  the  population  would  be  as- 
sured of  continued  service  and  equitable 
treatment  In  this  regard,  we  must  be 
especially  mindful  of  the  possibiUty  that 
private  carriers  would  be  less  attracted 
to  rural  delivery  than  urban  delivery,  and 
that  th«re  may  be  a  need  to  continue  the 
free  delivery  of  mail  in  the  rural  areas  on 
a  subsidized  basis.  Likewise,  we  must  be 
on  guard  to  protect  the  rights  and  Inter- 
ests of  the  postal  employees  themselves. 
If  there  is  Job  dislocati<nt  or  the  threat- 
ened loss  of  employment  benefits  or  pen- 
8i(ms  as  a  result  of  this  legislation,  then 
we  must  stand  ready  to  take  corrective 
action. 

During  the  early  phases  of  demonopoll- 
zation,  there  will  surely  be  problems, 
given  the  size  and  ctMuplexity  of  the 
postal  operation.  Not  being  omniscient, 
I  cannot  predict  with  accuracy  each  and 
every  problem;  but  I  am  confident  that 
we  can  deal  with  these  problems  as  they 
arise,  and  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
correct  them,  so  that  all  individuals  and 
communities  affected  are  assured  of  un- 
interrupted service  and  fair  treatment. 
Without  exploring  in  detail  all  of  the 
changes  that  would  have  to  be  made  if 
the  private  express  statutes  were  re- 
pealed, suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Council 
on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  expresses 
no  serious  reservations  about  the  feasi- 
bility of  making  the  mail  more  competi- 
tive. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  there  are 
already  11  privately  owned  postal  serv- 
ices, carrying  second-,  third-,  and  fourth- 
class  mail  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
These  firms  are  continuing  to  attract 
business.  The  privately  owned  United 
Parcel  Service,  for  example,  has  at- 
tracted so  many  customers  away  from 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  that  it  now  de- 
livers more  packages  than  the  Postal 
Service.  And  no  wonder!  It  damages 
only  one  package  for  every  five  damaged 
by  the  Postal  Service,  suid  its  rates  are 
lower.  What  is  more,  the  United  Parcel 
Service  continues  to  make  substantial 
profits,  producing  more  revenue  to  the 
Oovenunent 

In  retrospect,  we  should  bear  in  mind. 
Mr.  President  that  there  is  nothing  radi- 
cally new  or  bizarre  about  competition  in 
the  delivery  of  the  Nation's  mail.  During 
the  first  half  of  the  19th  century,  for 
examjde,  private  carriers  fiourished  in 
America.  In  1844.  Senator  James  Sim- 
mons of  Rhode  Island  estimated,  while 
^leaking  on  the  floor,  that  20  letters  were 
sent  by  private  carriers  for  every  letter 
carried  i^  the  Post  Office,  so  extensive 
was  the  practice  of  private  d^very  at 
that  time.  Hie  private  express  statutes 
are  of  relatively  reomt  wigin. 


It  is  also  notewOTthy  that  ibe  British 
House  of  Commons  ahnost  passed  a  tdll 
this  montti  that  would  have  removed  the 
government  mraaopidy  on  flrst-dass 
maiL  The  vote  taken  on  February  4. 1976. 
was  Just  II  votes  short  of  a  maJ(Nrity. 
Such  a  close  vote,  in  a  country  that  is 
avowedly  Socialist.  Inrtieates.  that  the 
citizens  of  Cheat  Britain,  like  those  of 
the  United  States,  have  become  increas- 
ingly dlsmchanted  with  government- 
operated  enterprises  that  Incur  huge 
deflcits  and  provide  inadequate,  costly 
service. 

It  is  time  that  the  Senate  took  a  look 
at  the  sorry  state  of  affairs  in  our  postal 
system  in  realistic  terms.  In  my  view,  we 
have  only  two  alternatives.  The  first — 
and  this  will  only  increase  and  prcdong 
the  agony — ^is  to  maintain  our  present 
course  by  acc^ting  the  fact  that  the 
quality  of  service  will  oontinue  to  decline 
and  the  deficits  and  rates  will  continue  to 
rise. 

But  I  reject  this  alternative,  ICr.  Presi- 
dent because  it  is  really  no  alternative 
at  alL  It  would  be  pref  raable,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, to  follow  the  recommendations  of 
the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  StabiUty, 
and  allow  private  enterprise  to  tackle  the 
problem.  Not  only  have  private  carriers 
already  shown  that  they  can  do  the  job 
better  and  cheajier,  but  their  entry  will 
undoubtedly  spur  the  Postal  Service  to 
improve  its  operation.  More  than  any- 
thing else,  the  U.S.  Postal  Swrlce  needs 
a  good  dose  of  competition. 

With  the  hope  of  rhanging  the  present 
system,  and  stimulating  interest  and  con- 
cei-n  about  true  reform  of  the  Nation's 
mail  service,  I  am  today  introducing,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  ^Mr.  Fankin)  and  myself,  a  bill 
to  repeal  the  private  express  statutes. 
This  bill  will  allow  inrivate  carriers  to 
carry  and  deliver  first-class  mafl,  and  it 
win  abolish  the  principle  of  public  own- 
ership and  control  of  mailboxes  and  mail 
slots,  making  them  the  private  property 
of  their  respective  owners. 

This  bill  repeals  sections  601  and  602  of 
tiUe  39  of  the  United  States  Code,  which 
prescribe  certain  criteria  for  letters  not 
can-led  through  the  UJ3.  mails.  It  also  es- 
tablishes a  new  section  605,  and  express- 
ly permits  the  carriage  of  mail  by  private 
express. 

With  respect  to  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral criminal  code  that  have  the  effect 
of  prohibiting  the  private  csirriage  of 
mail,  section  1694  of  titie  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  makes  it  a 
crime  to  carry  mail  by  private  ex- 
press; section  1695  makes  it  a  crime 
to  carry  any  mail  on  board  a  vessel 
other  than  through  the  postal  service; 
section  1696  makes  it  a  crime  to  carry 
mail  by  private  express  over  an  estab- 
lished postal  route;  and  section  1697 
makes  it  a  crime  for  any  one  to  transpoi-t 
a  person  who  is  carrying  mail  by  private 
express.  Section  1725  of  titie  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  makes  it  a 
crime  for  any  one  to  deposit  any 
mail  on  which  UJ5.  postage  has  not 
been  paid  in  any  mailbox  estab- 
lished to  receive  UJ3.  malL  This  biU 
repeals  sections  1694,  1695,  1696.  and 
1697,  thereby  eliminating  these  criminal 
penalties  regarding  the  private  carriage 
of  the  mail.  It  also  repeals  section  1725, 
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In  order  to  permit  private  express  carriers 
as  well  as  U.S.  postal  carriers,  to  deposit 
mall  In  mailboxes  and  mail  slots.  It  Is 
wdl  to  rem«nber  that  mailboxes  are 
boufl^t  and  pedd  for  by  American  citizens, 
and  not  by  the  Oovemment,  and  that  re- 
peal of  this  section  does  not.  therefore, 
invcdve  any  loss  of  Oovemment  property. 

Finally,  my  bill  makes  technical,  ccm- 
formln«r  amendments  to  sectl<xis  1698 
and  1699  of  title  18.  which  relate  to  the 
delivery  of  mall  carried  by  vessel.  These 
amendments  simply  exempt  private  car- 
riers from  the  requirements  Imposed 
upon  vessels  canning  U.S.  mall.  The  ra- 
tionale, of  course,  is  that  the  private  car- 
rier will  henchforth  negotiate  with  ship- 
owners through  contract,  thereby  elimi- 
nating the  need  for  Federal  law  to  set 
out  the  spectflcations  for  delivery. 

Bir.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee <xk  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  to 
take  prompt  action  on  this  legislation, 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  bin  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecti(Mi,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3026 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Keprmentatives  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Oongresi  assembled,  Tluit  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Postal  Reform  Act 
of  1976". 

ama.  a.  (a)  Chapter  6  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  sections  601  and  602; 
(3)  by  redealgnattng  section  603  through 

seetloo  MS  as  section  601  through  section 
OOi,  respectively;  and 

(8)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"i  605.  Carriage  of  mall  by  private  express 
permitted 

"Wotwlthstandlng  any  otlier  provision  of 
law,  tb»  carriage  of  mau,  or  other  licit  mat- 
ter, by  private  express  or  carrier  for  com- 
penwatlon.  or  otherwise.  Is  expressly  per- 
mitted.". 

0>)  (1)  The  table  of  chapters  for  part  I  of 
title  OT,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
stmdng  out  the  Item  relating  to  chapter  6 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"6.  Private  carriage  of  malls 601". 

(2)  The  caption  for  chapter  6  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Cbi4>ter  6 — Pxivatc  Cakriage  of  Mails" 
(c)  The  table  of  sectltms  for  chapter  6  of 

tltte  30,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 

read  as  follows: 

"Sec. 

"601.  Searches  authorized. 

"602.  Seizing  and  detaining  letters. 

'.'603.  Searching  vessels  for  letters. 

"604.  DlBposltlon  of  seized  mall. 

"606.  Carriage  of  mall  by  private  express  per- 
mitted.'. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  (1)  Chapter  83  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  sec- 
tions 1694,  1605,  1696,  1697,  and  1725. 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  83  of 
tlUe  18,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  Items  relating  to  sections 
1694,  1696.  1696,  1697,  and  1726. 

(b)  Section  1698  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(other  than 
letters  or  packages  carried  by  private  ex- 
press)" immediately  after  the  word  "cargo". 

(c)  Section  1699  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting  "except  where 
carried  by  private  express  and"  immediately 
after  the  pltnae  "nearest  post  office,"  and 
inserting   tlie   same   language   immediately 


after  the  phrase  "mMler  my  power  or  oon- 
trol.". 


ADDITIONAL  C0SP0N80RS  OF  BILLS 

AND  RESOLUTIONS 

8.  sas 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  595,  a  bill  to 
amend  Public  Law  88-482. 

■.  1*03 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Beall,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Yottng) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2903,  a 
bill  to  permit  the  review  of  regulatory 
rules  and  regulations  by  the  Congress. 

S.  3»0S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Brooke)  ,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Clark),  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case),  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
AsouREZK)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2905,  the  Commodity  Supplemental 
Food  Program  Act  of  1975. 
s.  aeio 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweocbr,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr,  Young) 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2910,  a 
bill  to  establish  the  National  Diabetes 
Advisory  Board. 

s.  stss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abour- 
szK)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8. 
2939.  to  provide  a  special  program  for 
financial  assistance  to  Opportunities  In- 
dustrialization Centers. 
■.  tesa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
Senator  fnan  Connecticut  (Mr.  Rni- 
corr).  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Haskell)  were  added  as  cospixisors 
of  S.  2930,  to  prevent  clvO  supetsonlc 
transports  from  landing  In  the  United 
States  unless  they  meet  noise  standards 
of  subsonic  aircraft 

8.   fl«41 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abourezk,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Gary  Hart) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2941,  a  bill 
to  provide  emergency  relief  to  the  people 
of  Lebanon. 

SKNATK   JOINT  BSSOLimON    7S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tors from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman  and 
Mr.  Allen),  the  Senators  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Roth  and  Mr.  BrnsN),  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Morgan)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  76,  to  designate 
a  "National  Beta  Sigma  Phi  Week." 

BKNATK  SOZXrt  RBSOLTrrXOX    !•! 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dominici,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsMr  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  162,  a  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  National  United  Latin  Ameri- 
can Citizens  (NULAC)  Week. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLimOW  1«8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rattisld,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Lsahy)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
ResolutiiHi  165,  to  designate  Naticmal 
Food  Day. 

senate  RESOLtmON  319 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Curtis,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh 
Scott)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Mondale  »  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Resolution  319,  relating  to  the 
occupation  of  certain  Baltic  nations  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

senate  resolution  381 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cannon,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  PANNnr) , 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  , 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Quat),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Gunn),  the 
Senator  irom  Michigan  (Mr.  GRirnii), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey), the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Mondale),  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Smator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh  Scott),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator tTom  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond), the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  381, 
relating  to  the  50th  anniversary  of  com- 
mercial aviation. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  394— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLXmON  WAIVINO 
SECTION  OF  CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET  AND  IMPOUNDMENT 
C^ITROL  ACT  WITH  RESPEXTT  TO 
THE  CONSIDERATION  OF  A  BILL 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget.) 

Mr.  CANNON  submitted  the  fcdlowing 
resolution,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget: 

S.  Res.  394 

Resolved.  That  the  prohibition  of  section 
303(a)  of  tlie  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  as  to  the 
consideration  by  the  Senate  of  legislation 
authorizing  new  budget  authority  for  a  fis- 
cal year  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year  Is 
waived  with  respect  to  the  Airport  and  Air- 
way Development  Act  Amendments  of  1976, 
S.  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  on  February  24,  1976. 
This  bill  contains  advance  obllgatlonal  au- 
thority for  airport  development  grants  for 
fiscal  years  1976  through  1980. 

The  advance  obllgatlonal  authority  con- 
tained In  this  blU  for  alrport-grants-lu- 
aid  Is  essential  to  a  well  functioning  Federal 
assistance  program.  Airport  development  Is, 
by  Its  nature,  a  long-term  proposition  with 
projects  taking  from  one  to  eight  years  to 
complete.  In  order  for  the  Federal  program 
to  be  effective,  airport  sponsors  must  know 
that  there  will  be  a  certain  level  of  Federal 
assistance  over  a  period  of  not  less  than 
five  years.  Without  tills  advance  obllgatlonal 
authority,  no  airport  sponsor  would  know  for 
more  ttian  a  year,  or  two,  at  most,  whether 
Pederal  grmnts-ln-ald  would  be  forthcoming 
llkla  Is  iaadaqoate  since  the  qransor  must 
•Range  his  fiuandal  program  prior  to  com- 
JBenelng  any  devMopment  program.  Under  a 
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Cve-year  pnignal.  boUi  the  atoport 
and  the  VMtanl  AvtsMon  AdalatotnttM  m 
veU  as  the  Ooagrlss  «U1  know  with  e«talBtf 
the  extent  to  whlSh  the  Vedenl  pNgram  mmv 
assist  In  making  money  available  tat  air- 
port development.  Without  advaaoe  obllga- 
tlonal authority  as  contained  In  S. .  the 

airport  devMopment  aid  program  wfll  be  ol 
little  use  to  ttie  HatlOB's  publldy  owned  air- 
ports who  are  entitled  to  funds  under  this 
program. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  395  AND  SEN- 
ATE RESOLt7TK»V  39«— ORIGINAL 
RESOLUTIONS  REPORTED  TO  PAY 
GRATUITIES 

(Placed  on  the  calendar.) 

Mr  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administratlcm.  reported  the 
foUowing  original  resolutions: 

S.  Bmb.  396 

Besolutlon  to  pay  a  gratuity  to 

Jaeqadln*  C.  Book 

Resolved,  TbaX  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authottaed  and  direetad  to  paj, 
from  the  contingent  fond  of  tlw  Senate,  to 
Jacqueline  C.  Bnek.  wMow  of  Jolm  B.  Buck. 
an  employee  of  the  Architect  of  the  CHittcfl 
assigned  to  duty  In  the  Senate  Offloe  BuQd- 
Ings  at  the  time  «f  his  death,  a  stun  equal 
to  six  months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he 
was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  said  aum  to  be  oonsldored  inclusive 
of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 

8.  Rss.  896 

Resolution  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Dennis  C. 

liordan  and  Mary  Alice  HuHbert 

Resolved.  Tliat  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authoilzed  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Dennis  C.  Lordan,  son  and  to  Mary  AUoe 
BuHbert.  daughter  oC  VtedeHdc  J.  Lordan. 
an  employee  of  tbe  Senate  at  the  time  at  hte 
death,  a  sum  to  each  equal  to  live  and  one 
half  months'  compensation  at  ttie  rate  he  was 
teoeiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his  deatli. 
said  sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral 
e:q>ense8  and  aU  other  allowances. 
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NOnCB  OF  HEARIMO 

Mr.  EASlTiAND.  Mr.  President,  <m  be- 
half of  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  JwUdaiy. 
I  wish  to  give  notioe  that  a  mihUe  bear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday. 
March  2, 1976,  at  9:30  ajn..  In  room  2228 
Diiksen  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
foDowlng  nomlnatlois: 

Henry  P.  MoQuade,  of  Idaho,  to  be 
Deputy  Administrator  for  PoUcy  Devel- 
opment of  tbe  Law  Enf orcemeiit  AaaUL- 
ance  AdministAtim.  vice  Richard  W. 
Velde.  resigned. 

Paul  K.  Wozmell,  of  Calif  omla.  to  be 
Deputy  Administrator  for  Adminlstratian 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  AssistaDce  Ad- 
ministration, vice  Charles  R.  Work,  re- 
signed. 

Any  pers<m  desiring  to  offer  testimony 
in  regard  to  these  nominattaas.  shall,  not 
later  than  24  hours  prior  to  such  heailDg. 
file  in  writing  with  the  ocmimlttee  a  re- 
quest to  be  heard  and  a  statement  of 
their  proposed  testimony. 

This  hearing  win  be  before  the  full 
Judiciary  Committee. 


iMdd  a  2-day  hearing,  on  Ifarch  2  and  3, 
im,  on  8.  2M6.  taitrodDoed  by  Senator 
tlnrrni  <fbr  himsdf,  Mir.  TfauMioiii>  and 
iSr.  Town)  to  amend  the  Housing  and 
Oommmiity  DeTdomnent  Act  of  1974  to 
provide  supirtementaiy  community  de- 
TtiapimetA  block  grant  assistance  to  com- 
munities with  high  unemployment  due  to 
adverse  nathmal  economic  condltims, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  3  pjn.  each 
day  and  will  be  hdd  in  room  5302.  Dirk- 
sen  Senate  OfBce  Building. 


ANNOUNCEMENT      OF      HEARINGS 
ENERGY  INF(»MATION  ACT 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  widi 
to  announce  that  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTalTB  will  hokl 
heartaigs  on  S.  1864.  the  EnezEy  Infor- 
mation  Act,  on  Wednesday,  Mardi  3, 
Monday,  M^urch  8,  Tuesday.  March  9, 
and  FMday.  March  12.  The  hearings  will 
be  held  in  room  3110.  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  and  will  begin  at  10  ajn. 
on  each  of  the  days. 

Monbers  and  ex  officio  members  oi 
the  National  Foeto  and  Enorgy  PoUcgr 
Study  authorized  by  Senate  Resohitian 
45  of  the  92d  Congress  are  Invited  to 
participate  in  these  hearings. 

For  further  information,  please  can 
B«i  Cooper  at  224-0811. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINO 

Mr.  PROXlflRE.  Mr.  PrasldeBt,  I  Wish 
to  announce  that  the  rtfimlttmr  cm 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affaln  wlB 


FARM  WIFE  I£AD6  ESTATE  TAX 

nuuT 

Mr.  McGOVEBN.  Mr.  President,  a 
Nd^raska  farm  wife.  Doris  Boyal  of 
BpacfngOieid,  Nd»r..  wants  to  get  some- 
thing done  on  the  Federal  Estate  and 
"Widow's  Tax"  prohlem.  Showing  native 
mldwestem  initiative,  intdligence,  and 
t>nmfrumBtnv»,  ahe  and  her  organization 
have  enlisted  the  support  of  poweiful 
agricultural  organiiatkms  and  have  cir- 
culated petitions  numbering  over  50,000 
signatures  to  Influence  Congress.  On 
Sunday,  FdMiraiy  22,  her  campaign  was 
featured  on  the  evening  CBS  newscast 

The  Land  OXakes  Mirror  for  Fdmi- 
ary  1976  contains  a  short  article  on  the 
efforts  of  Dmrls  Royal  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consult  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Rkobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FsBJC  Wdx  Lbabs  Sstatk  Tax  Fkbt 

A  working  fann  wife  has  her  dander  up. 
She's  rampalgnlng  to  oonvlnoe  Oongreas  and 
the  President  that  the  imanit  •SO.OOO  (edoal 
estate  tax  eMMmptkm  abottU  be  raised  to 
$300,000  and  the  marital  deduction  Increased 
by  tlOCOOO.  She's  doing  It.  She  says,  be- 
cause the  preeent  law  threatens  the  future 
awamSiip  of  family  fannB  and  smaU  busl- 
and  because  It  diaerlminates  against 
who  work  on  their  family  farms.  And 
slbifBttgSt. 

Hot  M  yean.  Doris  Royal  lias  worked  with 
her  husband,  Lloyd,  <hi  the  400  acres  they 
farm  near  Springfield.  Neb.  They  own  240 
acres  and  rent  tbe  rest. 

Dorto  is  no  womaa^  libber,  and  she  has 
mttm  been  aettve  In  ptdMee — ^untO  now.  She 
atways  f tf t  man  eemfortable  on  the  traetor. 
But  when  It  came  to  the  Inherltanee  tax 
ahe  aaM.  "I  decided  aomeone  should 


get  up  in  anas  and  X  waited  for  someone  else 
to  do  it.  but  they  didnt  so  X  deoMad  X  IimI 
to." 

Per  the  past  year.  Doris  Boyal  has  nfttn': 
more  than  40  hours  a  wedc  eatiyteg  out  her 
rtedston,  She's  apeaAeading  an  Inteace  peti- 
tion drive  to  Change  state  and  federal  in- 
heritance tax  laws. 

Her  work  involves  going  door  to  door  with 
petitions,  contacting  people  elsewhere  and 
asking  them  to  pass  her  petitions  an  to  other 
pec^le,  speaking  to  groupe,  testifying  before 
her  stAte  legislature,  making  phone  calls,  and 
paying  the  cost  of  her  activity  from  her  own 
potdcet. 

But  Doris  has  some  good  btlp.  Mrs.  Jerry 
ISnapp  and  Mrs.  Bobert  Wulf.  both  from 
Springfield,  are  active  campaigners.  Support 
also  comes  from  the  Govemor's  OuamlBBion 
for  the  Status  of  Woman,  Rational  Ltvestock 
Feeders  Assn..  Webraska  Llvestoek  Taadttii 
Assn..  Varm  Bureau.  Orange,  and  the  Me- 
Imuka  JffBderation  of  DemoeratiB  Women,  to 
mention  Jast  a  few. 

Xxtenslon  club  women  are  duplicating  her 
petition  and  distributing  It  to  every  single 
Bxtension  dub  m  the  Coin  Roaker  stele. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  for  a  wife  %o  avoid 
paying  federal  and  state  estate  tease  on  a 
prop^ty  which  has  been  hrtd  te  Jotai  ten- 
ancy, ahe  mast  be  abto  to  tatam  a  legally 
recognised  contzUmtion  to  thepseperliy — and 
working  aids  by  side  with  a  husband  Isn't 
generally  recognised  by  tbe  ooorts.  aooord- 
ing  to  tax  tacpatB.  Doris  waato  the  eontribu- 
tlon  of  women  who  work  as  homemakers  or 
In  a  family  farm  or  busineas  to  be  legally  rec- 
ognised. 

Tbe  Issne  affects  aatBe  thaa  Just  farm 
wives.  The  e^erta  say  that  as  to  40  par  eent 
of  a  famlly'B  assets  can  go  to  pay  the  eosts 
of  settling  a  farm  estate.  Tnflattoa  Is  isepon- 
sible  for  psrt  of  the  prabtem.  Xt  has  raised 
the  value  of  much  pi-uperty.  iispiiiilsllj  land, 
giving  many  fanners  fav^  estates  of  a  half 
miniim  dfdlaisor  more. 

•"The  thing  that  concerns  me  Is  that  if 
something  happens  to  by  hosbaad  X  slight 
have  to  mortgage  tlie  farm  to  pay  the  taxes," 
Dorisaald. 

She  said  this  lias  happened  to  women  she 
knows.  Others  have  had  to  seU  some  at  their 
land,  die  said. 

"To  me  the  only  fair  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem Is  to  raise  the  exemptloBe  m^mtmMmjr  to 
the  rate  of  taflatton,"  Darts  astd.  "Also,  them 
should  never  be  an  Inhsrttsaae  tex  between 
spouses.  Both  work  aU  of  thatar  Uvea  to  ac- 
cumulate the  estate.** 

As  the  qiring  season  Is  about  to  eosoe  to 
the  midwest.  Doris  has  a  major  oonoern 
about  her  campaign.  If  s  almost  time  to  start 
woiklng  in  the  fields  and  thafS  when  she 
gete  really  busy. 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Ur.  PresMent.  in 
this  present  state  of  naUonal  and  Into-- 
national  uncertainty  and  eomphnrtty.  it 
has  become  extremely  dittenlt  to  de- 
rive optimiun  strateglm  whldi  win  ad- 
dress the  energy  crisis  facing  our  socielQr. 
Hardly  a  day  goes  by  without  an  article 
in  tbe  papers  or  magaatnes  commenting 
on  some  aspect  of  the  energy  crisis  which 
has  been  confrmiting  us  over  the  past  2 
years  and  aiiieh  will  continue  to  remain 
a  major  issue  during  the  next  decades. 

The  emphasis  on  most  pn^osed  iwo- 
grams  for  tbe  solution  of  our  energy 
dilemma  has  been  toward  the  devdop- 
mcnt  of  new  or  addttinmal  energy  sources 
and  supply  techndtogles.  and  not  a  great 
deal  has  been  proposed  toward  the  de- 
vdwment  of  an  integrated  and  cotapre- 
hensive  mergy  policy  with  its  priaoary 
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fociis  on  the  search  of  solutions  to  the 
problems. 

Hie  critical  energy  problems  plaguing 
this  Nation,  and  which  will  continue  do 
do  so  during  the  remainder  of  this  cen- 
tury, cannot  be  solved  by  a  single  en- 
ergy source  or  by  a  single  technological 
development  or  solution.  The  solution 
to  these  problems  must  consist  of  mul- 
tiple energy  sources  or  alternatives  In- 
terfaced Into  a  complex  but  integrated 
total  energy  system.  This  integrated  sys- 
tem must  take  into  consideration  com- 
plete system  management  including 
technological,  economic,  social,  environ- 
mental, political,  and  institutional  Inter- 
actions. In  addition.  It  must  consider 
such  Interrelated  factors  as  material  re- 
sources, water  resources,  food  produc- 
tion, weather,  technical  production  eflQ- 
ciency,  and  conservation  as  well  as  end- 
use  efBclency  and  conservation,  and  total 
system  reliability.  Energy  can  no  longer 
be  considered  as  an  Isolated  technical 
and  economic  problem,  but  rather  as  an. 
ir.tograted  element  of  the  ecoephere  and 
the  society-technology  complex. 

In  the  search  for  future  energy  alter- 
natives It  is  vital  to  realize  that  as  global 
population  and  material  standards  of 
Uving  continue  to  grow,  it  becomes  nec- 
essary to  understand  the  consequences 
of  growth  within  the  context  of  finite 
resources  in  a  finite  world.  Society  Is 
becoming  increasingly  aware  that  growth 
cannot  continue  unchecked  and  must 
in  time  give  away  to  equilibrium.  Fur- 
thermore, let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  In  our  search  for  energy  alter- 
natives the  desired  goal  toward  a  rele- 
vant energy  system  is  better  quality  of 
Ufe. 

It  Is  Important  to  understand  that  the 
problem  of  energy  seems  to  appear  In 
time  phases  with  leadtimes  constituting 
a  major  factor  toward  realizable  and 
practical  solutions.  These  phases  are 
commonly  classified  as  near  term  or 
short  range,  from  now  to  1985;  interme- 
diate range,  from  1985  to  2000:  and  long 
range,  from  2000  and  on.  The  years  given 
here  are  only  approximate  and  there  Is 
considerable  overlapping  between  phases, 
but  will  be  used  here  as  a  basis  for  dis- 
cussion. Problems  of  the  Inmiedlate  fu- 
ture will  be  the  most  difQcult  to  solve, 
because  of  the  time  lead  required  to  de- 
velop new  technologies  and  implement 
new  policies.  The  most  obvious  problem, 
of  course,  during  this  short  range  phase 
will  be  the  supply  of  iuldltional  oil  and 
gas.  There  Is  little  hope  for  significant 
discoveries  of  new  resoiuxes  of  oil  and 
gaS.  and  if  such  discoveries  do  occur  they 
will  require  an  imcommonly  large 
amount  of  capital. 

Energy  conservation  will,  therefore,  be 
a  prevalUng  theme  In  the  years  to  come. 
However,  conservation  can  merely  re- 
duce, but  not  eliminate,  the  problem  of 
oil  and  gas  shortages.  Hence,  during  the 
short  range  phase  the  United  States  has 
no  choice  but  to  import  the  necessary 
amounts  of  oil.  More  detail  information 
on  conservation  is  presented  in  the  "En- 
ergy Conservation  Program." 

IXiring  the  intermediate  range,  coal 
utilization  and  coal  conversion  can  pro- 
vide a  stopgap  in  the  energy  crisis.  How- 
ever, coal  presents  some  different  prob- 
lems. Coal  In  Its  present  form  Is  a  dirty 


fuel  and  does  not  meet  environmental 
standards.  Furthermore,  the  large  coal 
sources  are  so  far  from  major  cities  and 
Industrial  centers  that  transportatl(»i  at 
coal  becomes  a  prohibitive  problem.  One 
promising  solution  is  to  change  coal  to  a 
liquid  or  gas  near  the  mines.  Then  It  win 
be  a  cleaner  fuel  that  can  be  more  easily 
transported  through  pipelines. 

Economically,  however,  If  the  prices  of 
oil  were  to  fall  below  about  $7  per  bar- 
rel, it  will  not  be  profitable  to  gasify  or 
liquefy  coal.  More  detail  information  on 
coal  is  presented  in  the  "coal  energy  sys- 
tems" section  of  this  paper.  Nevertheless, 
the  intermediate  range  phase  will  be  un- 
doubtedly characterized  by  conversion  of 
coal  to  synthetic  fuels  as  the  major  in- 
dustry, and  by  the  extensive  development 
of  new  energy  sources  such  as  shale  oil. 
geothermal  energy,  solar  cooling  and 
heating,  and  biomass  conversion.  In  ad- 
dition breeder  reactors  may  approach 
commercial  readiness  during  this  period, 
expanding  the  potential  of  nuclear  en- 
ergy as  a  source  of  electrical  power. 

However,  energy  conservation  and  en- 
ergy efficient  systems  will  remain  a  pre- 
vailing theme  during  this  period,  with 
technological  development  and  system 
integration  playing  a  major  role  In  help- 
ing society  to  new  conditions  and  con- 
straints in  the  energy  problem.  The  long- 
range  phase  will  be  characterized  by  es- 
sentially no  shortage  of  potential  energy 
sources.  Fusion  and  solar  energy  will 
probably  become  two  prime  sources  of 
energy  during  this  period  provided  that 
the  necessary  technologies  can  be  devd- 
oped,  made  economically  competitive, 
and  environmentally  acceptable.  Energy 
will  probably  be  consumed  predominately 
in  the  fbrm  of  electrlctd  power  with  hy- 
drogen becoming  the  prime  synthetic 
fuel  for  transportation  and  other  sec- 
ondary sources  of  energy  and  will  prob- 
ably fill  in  the  void  left  by  the  depletion 
of  oil,  gas  and  other  synthetic  fossil  fuels. 

However,  even  during  this  period  of 
supposedly  Inexhaustible  energy  soiu-ces 
we  may  still  be  faced  with  some  grave 
problems.  For  example,  the  fusion  reactor 
which  generates  energy  by  combining  hy- 
drogen Isotopes,  has  not  yet  been  declared 
a  scientific  and  engineering  success.  In 
fact,  some  skeptics  doubt  that  It  wUl  ever 
succeed,  mainly  because  it  may  consmne 
unacceptable  amoimts  of  molybdeniun, 
vanadium,  beryllium,  and  other  precious 
metals  used  in  structural  parts. 

Furthermore,  solar  energy  though  In- 
exhaustible, of  high  thermodynamic 
quality,  and  not  subject  to  foreign  em- 
bargo, does  have  characteristics  which 
make  it  difficult  to  harvest  economically 
on  large  scale.  Some  of  these  difficulties 
are  due  to  the  relatively  low  power  den- 
sity at  the  Earth's  surface  and  subject  to 
the  diurnal  cycle — daily  cycle — seasonal 
variations  and  the  multiple  effects  of 
weather  and  climate.  Analysis  and 
studies  of  these  future  energy  alterna- 
tives must  include  such  additional  con- 
siderations as  land  use.  water  require- 
ments for  cooling,  capital  investment,  In- 
frastructure requirements;  that  is.  basic 
installations  and  facilities,  tw  roads, 
powerplants.  transportation  systems,  et 
cetera,  environmental  impact,  and  social 
acceptability. 

The  combination  of  probable  prudent 


and  practical  alternatives  that  will  be 
required  to  make  for  %  future  compre- 
hensive but  complex  mergy  system  is 
listed  below: 

EiNXSGT    PRIOklTIKS,    PBACTICALITIBS,    AKD 

Altxknativss 

I.  A  viable  Energy  Conserratlon  Program. 

II.  Clean   power   from   coal — 

A.  Coal  gasification. 

B.  Coal  liquefaction. 

C.  The  "In  situ"  methods. 

D.  Magneto  hydrodynamlc  power   (MHD). 
lU.  Nuclear  Piaslon  Energy — 

A.  Conventional  reactors. 

B.  Breeder  reactors. 

IV.  Shale  oil  energy — 

A.  The  "In  situ"  production  methods. 

V.  Oeothermal  energy. 

VI.  Solar  energy — 

A.  Heating  and  cooling. 

B.  Thermal  converslim. 

C.  Photovoltaic  dlroot  conversion — solar 
cells. 

VII.  Nuclear  fusion — 

A.  Magnetic  containment  syBteins. 

B.  Laaer  fusion  systems. 

C.  Hydrogen  fusion  systems. 
Vin.  Biomass  fueU. 

DC.  Hydrogen  energy  fuels. 

X.  Ocean  power — 

A.  Ocean  tides. 

B.  Ocean  thermal  gradients. 

XI.  Wind  power. 

XII.  Other  energy  sources. 

COAI.    KNBtOT    BTSTKMS 

It  was  stated  earlier  that  during  the 
intermediate  range,  coal  can  provide  a 
stopgap  In  the  energy  crisis.  However, 
recently  a  number  of  national  programs 
on  energy  have  pointed  out  that  al- 
though coal  is  the  Nation's  largest  fossil 
fuel  resource,  we  are  not  currently  pre- 
pared to  use  this  resource  to  its  fullest 
potential.  At  the  same  time,  these  same 
programs  have  been  predicting  imrealis- 
tically  optimistic  projections  of  the  coal 
energy  supplies  that  can  be  realized  from 
new  technologies  in  the  near-term,  that 
is  by  1985. 

The  reason  that  some  of  these  predic- 
tions may  prove  unrealistic  is  that,  aside 
from  the  technical,  nontechnical,  insti- 
tutional, environmental,  political,  and 
social  constraints,  it  takes  time  to  develop 
and  demonstrate  new  technologies  and 
to  conduct  a  commercial  industry  based 
on  these  technologies  and  within  these 
constraints. 

Three  major  problem  areas  that  cwi- 
trlbute  to  these  difficulties  are: 

First.  The  scale-up  of  a  technology 
such  as  the  coal  conversion  or  direct  uti- 
lization technology  from  the  laboratory 
scale,  through  a  pilot  plant,  then  to  a 
demonstration  plant,  and  on  to  a  full 
commercial  scale  consists  of  a  multitude 
of  technical  problems,  decisions,  and  al- 
ternative solutions. 

Second.  A  number  of  multiple  tech- 
nical approaches  are  needed,  and  though 
some  of  these  are  potentially  available 
for  conversion  of  cosd  to  many  fuel 
forms,  they  are  not  ready  for  commer- 
cial scale  production.  Furthermore,  the 
technical  tradeoffs  amo'^g  these  alterna- 
tive technical  approaches  and  their 
cause-and-effect  relationships  on  society 
are  not  very  well  imderstood,  and  fur- 
ther analysis  Is  needed  before  logical 
decisions  can  be  nmde. 

Third.  The  private  sector  has  been 
considerably  hesitant  to  invest  In  coal 
energy  research  and  technology  due  to 
the  complexities  of  coal  conversion  proc- 


essoB,  financial  rtricB.  imcaiiain  maricets, 
unstable  Government  regulattana  and 
tax  stmctures,  mid  environmentgl  and 
societal  impacts. 

The  public  does  not  sense  it^  but  the 
energy  crisis  is  far  from  over.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  explore  all  our  energy 
souroes  and  weigh  their  potential.  Coal 
is  one  of  these,  and  the  f oUoving  dis- 
cussion addresses  some  of  the  problems 
we  face  in  using  coal  and  provides  some 
bases  for  possible  actioa. 
coai.  racxs 

The  n.8.  Goal  Reserve  Base — known  to 
exist — (US  of  January  1074  is  about  435 
billion  tons  of  coal,  which  constitutes 
more  than  half  of  the  known  coal  de- 
posits on  earth.  Assuming  an  average 
heating  value  of  10,000  Btu  per  poimd, 
this  UB.  coal  reserve  has  an  energy  value 
equivalent  to  about  120  times  the  total 
U.S.  mergy  consumption  in  1974.  This 
is  a  somewhat  conservative  estimate 
since  some  authorities  estimate  the 
world's  known  coal  d^xxsits  to  be  in  the 
order  of  6  trillion  tons  with  the  United 
States  holding  more  than  half  of  that 
amount  or  about  3.2  trillion  tons.  Never- 
theless, talcing  the  more  conservative 
estimate,  about  298  billion  tons  of  the 
UJ3.  reserves  coal  exists  undergroond 
and  the  remaining  is  surface  coal.  Most 
of  the  surface  coal  exists  in  the  Western 
United  States. 

Approximate  60  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's coal  reserves  contain  1  peroent  or 
less  sulfur  by  weight  and  most  of  this 
is  found  in  the  coal  in  the  Western 
United  States.  Only  about  SO  percent  of 
underground  and  about  90  pcraent  of 
surface  coal  can  1^  adequately  recovered 
by  present  mining  methods.  The  reascHi 
being  that  about  half  of  the  undergrotmd 
coal  must  remain  in  the  mines  in  order 
to  provide  support  for  the  mines,  and 
some  siuf  ace  coal  is  Inaccessible  because 
of  natural  or  people-made  surface 
obstructions. 

The  present  annual  rate  of  coal  con- 
sumption m  the  United  States  is  about 
600  million  tons;  however,  60  million  tons 
of  this  amount  is  exported.  The  remain- 
ing 540  million  tons  constitutes  about  17 
percent  of  the  Nation's  annual  energy 
consumption. 

At  this  present  rate  of  consumption, 
our  known  reserves  are  capable  of  sup- 
plsrlng  coal  f<ur  approximatesly  five  eea- 
torles.  However,  if  we  were  to  convert  to 
a  100  percent  coal  energy  economy,  these 
supplies  could  be  reduced  to  less  than  100 
years. 

TYPES  OP  OOAI.  t^TEaCT  TECKIfOU>GIES 
A.   DDUCCT   COAI.   imUZATION    TO    inlUTIES    AND 

nnrosTXT — ddect  ooMBXJsnoir 

Present  status^ — ^The  goals  set  forth 
last  year  by  President  Pord  were  for 
switching  the  Naticm's  powerplants  from 
oil  and  gas  to  coal  and  nuclear  fuels  in 
order  to  save  1  million  barrels  of  oil  per 
day  by  1980. 

This  Is  an  unrealistic  goal,  and  shiee 
then  it  has  been  scaled  down  by  the  In- 
teragency Task  Force  on  Synthetic  Puds 
headed  by  the  Pedo-al  Energy  Adminis- 
tration, to  825,0M  barrds  per  day  by 
1981.  In  1974  the  United  States  consumed 
about  IT  million  Ixurels  of  oil  per  day. 

In  order  to  implement  such  an  ambl- 
ttous  program  it  wlQ  be  neceesaiy.to  re- 


quire a  mandatory  powetplant  conver- 
sioa  from  burning  oil  and  natural  gas  to 
burning  coal.  Tliis  oonewt  has  been  gen- 
orally  supported  by  the  National  Oeal  As- 
sociation and  utility  con^wntes.  Further- 
more, Carl  E.  Bagge.  National  Coal 
Aesociation  president,  is  in  support  of 
mandatory  use  of  coal  and  predicts  sig- 
nificant short-  and  long-term  growth  in 
coal  production.  He  predicted  that  the 
coal  Industry  can  produce  enough  coal 
to  meet  the  projected  demand  and  the 
President's  goal  of  1.2  billion  tons  by 
1985.  This  expansion  is  twice  the  present 
production  rate.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this  demand  a  9  percent  annual  growth 
rate  must  be  maintained. 

Potential  increases. — ^The  interagency 
task  foree  in  its  proposal  is  estimating 
that  12  to  15  eating  electric  power- 
plants  can  be  converted  to  coal  this  year 
and  more  than  50  by  the  end  of  1978. 
Furthermore,  the  FEA  estimates  that  the 
electric  utilities  could  save  a  maximum 
of  61.3  milUon  beurels  of  oil  and  about 
65.7  billion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  an- 
nually by  late  1976  by  converting  to  the 
use  of  coal.  These  constitute  1.6  percent 
of  the  total  oil  and  3.0  percent  of  total 
gas  consumed  by  the  electric  utilities  in 
the  United  States  during  1975.  By  1977, 
utilities  could  increase  these  savings  to 
159  million  barrels  of  oil  and  138  billion 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  per  year,  and 
IQT  1980  it  Is  possible  to  increase  the  oil 
savings  to  181  milUon  barrels.  This  wiU 
amount  to  about  3.5  percent  of  the  total 
oil  consumed  by  the  electric  utilities  dur- 
ing that  year. 

Hie  following  table  shows  how  coal 
conversion  and  increased  use  of  nuclear 
fuds  could  cut  oil  usage: 

Barrel*  of  oil  saved  per  day 
Strategy: 
Convert  existing  and  planned  power- 
plants  to  coal 542,000 

Prevent  future  conversion  of  power- 
plants  to  oU 57.000 

Increase  use  of  nuclear  plants 88. 000 

BuUd  new  nuclear  plants 143.000 

Total  barrels  saved  per  day..  825. 000 

A  better  grasp  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
increase  in  coal  to  meet  the  saving  de- 
mands described  above  may  be  shown  by 
translating  these  quantities  to  physical 
fftcflities  and  personnel  required  by  1985: 

First.  Develop  140  new  2  million  ton 
per  year  eastern  undergroimd  mines: 

Second.  Develop  30  new  2  milUon  ton 
per  year  eastern  surface  mines; 

Third.  Devdop  100  new  5  million  ton 
per  year  western  surface  mines; 

Fourth.  Recruit  and  train  80,000  new 
eastern  coal  miners; 

Fifth.  Recruit  and  train  45,000  new 
western  coal  miners; 

Sixth.  Manufacture  140  new  100-cubic 
yard  shovels  and  drag  lines;  and 

Seventh.  BIftnufacture  2,400  continuous 
mining  machines. 

In  contrast  to  these  projections,  dur- 
ing the  10-year  period  between  1960  and 
1969  only  13  mines  of  greater  than  2  mil- 
lion tons  per  year  production  were 
opened,  and  in  1971  there  were  only  25 
mines  operating  that  were  larger  than 
2  million  tons  per  year  and  only  3  ex- 
ceeded 5  million  tons  per  year  production. 

Problems. — ^The  magnltiide  of  the  pro- 
jected increase  in  coal  production  and 


coal  burning  plants  will  create  a  number 
of  environmental,  transportation,  and 
eoonomfci  problars  which  have  to  be 
faced  and  resolved.  The  most  pressing 
of  these  are: 

First.  The  violation  of  the  EPA's  am- 
bient air  standards.  Senator  Booklet's 
regional  limitation  provision,  and  Sena- 
tor Mtjskie's  Clear.  Air  Act. 

Second.  The  assumption  that  coal  pro- 
ducing companies  can  boost  up  thdr  pro- 
duction to  provide  an  additional  54  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal  per  year  for  the  next  2 
years  before  new  mines  are  open  and 
have  become  operational.  Coal  companies 
agree  that  there  exists  certain  "surge" 
capacity  but  they  estimate  this  increase 
cannot  be  more  than  17  million  tons  per 
year. 

Third.  The  assumption  that  the  rail- 
roads are  capable  of  transporting  this 
additional  amount  of  coal,  or  that  other 
transportation  systems  wiU  be  available. 

Presently  more  than  50  percent  of  all 
coal  moves  by  rsol.  mosUy  in  trains  of 
10,000-ton  capacity,  and  usually  over 
distances  of  less  than  500  miles.  The  flow 
per  rail  track  reaches  about  2  to  3  mh- 
Uon  tons  per  year.  An  additional  20  per- 
cent of  the  coal  is  transported  from  mine 
to  market  by  inland  waterways,  and  a 
very  small  amount  Is  transported  by 
slurry  pipelines. 

Eastern  coal  will  probably  continue  to 
move  by  rail;  however,  the  problem  of 
transporting  western  coal  to  markets 
1,000  miles  or  more  away  by  rail  is  a 
formidable  one.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  for  distances  of  greater  than  500 
miles  the  cost  increases  lineturly  with 
distance.  Nevertheless  much  of  the  coal 
produced  in  the  West  will  move  by  train 
and  train-barge  systems.  However,  it 
does  not  seem  likely  that  railroads  and 
barge  systems  alone  can  accommodate 
this  large  increase  in  coal  flow.  Hence, 
pipeline  systems  will  become  strong 
competitors  to  raiil  systems. 

Fourth.  The  concerns  of  the  power  com- 
panies that  the  switching  to  coal  will  be 
an  economically  unfavorable  situation 
because  they  will  have  to  make  conver- 
sions without  relaxation  of  environment 
laws  which  would  make  these  conver- 
sions very  expensive. 

Costs. — ^In  order  to  increase  the  coal 
mining  capacity  from  its  present  level  of 
about  600  million  tons  per  year  to  a  level 
of  about  1.2  billion  tons  per  year  would 
require  large  capital  expenditures  by  the 
industry.  It  is  estimated  that  this  type  of 
expansion  cost  would  be  on  the  order  of 
$21  billion.  It  is  further  estimated  that 
to  recover  such  capital  cost  the  average 
coal  cost  needs  to  rise  by  $4  to  $6  per  ton. 
and  the  market  outlook  needs  to  be  stable 
and  promising  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
such  as  30  years.  FV>r  comparison,  present 
day  coal  mining  costs  range  from  an 
average  of  $3  per  ton  for  surface  mining 
with  reclamation  to  an  average  of  $7  per 
ton  for  imderground  mining. 

In  addition  to  these  costs,  capital  costs 
for  conversion  of  oil  and  gas  utilities  to 
coal  could  be  from  $15  to  $19  per  kilo- 
watt-hour of  electricity,  or  the  capital 
cost  for  conversion  of  such  utilities  by 
1977  would  range  from  $96  million  to 
$1S0  million.  Assuming  that  by  1980  74 
powerplants  have  converted,  the  industry 
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capital  costs  will  have  risen  to  1.14  bil- 
lion. Approximately  70  percoit  of  this 
cost  will  be  for  pollution  control  equip- 
ment. Furthermore,  railroads  have  indi- 
cated that  they  plan  to  spend  about  $1 
billion  over  the  next  5  years  on  new  hop- 
per cars,  extra  locomotives,  and  on  new 
coal  freight  yards  in  order  to  accommo- 
date the  shift  to  coal. 

Goals,  recommendations,  and  possible 
actions: 

First.  A  commitment  to  the  production 
and  consumption  of  coal  must  be  made 
immediately  in  order  to  assure  the  Na- 
tion's utilization  of  this  energy  source. 
If  such  a  commitment  is  made  in  1975, 
the  coal  industry  could  produce  up  to  1.2 
billion  tons  annually  by  1985.  Such  ex- 
pansion would  result  in  about  30  percent 
of  the  Nation's  aimual  energy  supply. 

Second.  A  major  effort  over  the  next  15 
years  must  be  directed  toward  a  four- 
fold Increase  in  coal  production  both  in 
direct  utilization  and  conversion  to 
synthetic  fuels.  Because  of  the  high 
levels  of  capital  investments  involved 
and  the  financial  risks,  this  goal  can  be 
achieved  only  by  a  sustained  favorable 
economic  climate  and  cooperative  regu- 
latory attitude  by  the  Government. 

Third.  Mine  operators  should  be  ex- 
pected to  assume  economic  and  tech- 
nological risks :  but,  if  they  are  to  be  en- 
couraged to  increase  coal  production  at 
such  a  large  scale,  they  must  have  early 
definition  and  stability  in  laws  and 
regiilatlons. 

Fourth.  Federal  coal-bearing  lands 
would  need  to  be  opened  for  leasing. 
Mechanized  surface  mining  of  western 
low  sulfur  coals  using  box-cut  methods 
for  minimum  environmental  problems 
perhaps  offers  the  fastest  way  of  in- 
creasing domestic  coal  production. 

Fifth.  Compromises  in  the  standards 
and  criteria  for  design  and  operations  of 
mines  would  have  to  be  made  to  meet 
short-term  demands.  Some  relaxation  of 
desired  air  and  land  quality  may  have  to 
be  considered  now,  with  corresponding 
timetables  for  improvements  later  on  to 
achieve  the  country's  long  term  environ- 
mental goals. 

Sixth.  To  the  degree  possible,  policies 
to  modify  demand  should  be  designed 
for  function  through  market  mechanism 
rather  than  through  direct  governmental 
controls  and  allocations.  If  private  capi- 
tal Is  to  be  used,  the  energy  market 
would  need  to  set  a  coal  price  that  is  suffi- 
cient to  encourage  needed  investments 
in  new  coal  mines. 

Seventh.  Expansion  of  the  transporta- 
tion system  will  be  necessary  in  order 
to  move  the  large  quantities  of  coal. 
Financial  assistance  will  be  needed  to 
improve  railroad  trackage  and  related 
systsms.  Rights  of  eminent  domain 
should  be  established  to  insure  that  in- 
dustry will  be  able  to  obtain  rights  of 
way  for  railronds  and  pipelines.  Also,  a 
program  should  be  established  to  insure 
that  inland  waterway  systems  have  suffi- 
cient capacity  to  absorb  the  additional 
load. 

B.    COAL    GASIFICATION     AND    LIQUEFACTION 

Present  status. — The  process  of  pro- 
ducing liquid  fuel  from  coal  is  not  new. 
It  was  first  developed  in  Germany  during 
the  period  of  1930-45.  Even  though  the 


technology  for  this  process  exists  it  is 
estimated  that  truly  commercial  produc- 
tion of  sjrnthetic  coal-based  fuels  wlU  not 
be  available  in  less  than  10  years. 

Coal-based  synthetics  will  probably 
have  significant  Importance  in  setting 
future  prices  in  the  energy  economy. 
Commercial  production  of  coal-based 
synthetic  gases  or  liquids  could  set  a  ceil- 
ing on  the  price  of  imports  or  even  mar- 
ginal domestic  wells;  however,  haste 
toward  synthetics  could  cause  premature 
commercial  production,  which  could  lesul 
to  unnecessary  high  costs  for  these  fuels. 

Potential  increases. — High-Btu  gas, 
having  a  Btu  value  of  approximately  050 
Btu  per  cubic  foot,  that  is  having  a  high 
heat  content,  can  be  produced  by  the 
gasification  process  which  is  a  process  of 
converting  coal  to  gas.  There  exists  a 
number  of  processes  of  German  orlgdn 
and  additional  ones  developed  in  the 
United  States  that  can  accomplish  this 
conversion.  However,  there  is  no  U.S. 
process  that  can  be  considered  for  full 
scale  commercial  use  until  it  has  been 
demonstrated  at  nearly  full  scale,  and 
this  cannot  be  accomplished  in  less  than 
4  to  5  years.  The  interagency  task  force 
on  synthetic  fuels  estimates  that  full 
scale  methane  from  coal  conversion 
based  on  existing  or  new  processes  can 
contribute  to  the  energy  supply  signifi- 
cantly by  1985. 

In  addition  to  high-Btu  gas  there  Is 
a  medium  Btu  gas  that  can  be  produced 
by  the  gasification  process.  This  leaner 
gas  may  be  used  to  serve  the  present 
natural  gas  market.  This  medlum-Btu 
gas  could  be  used  In  powerplanta  now 
fired  by  oil  or  gas;  however,  there  exists 
economic  problems  in  piping  this  gas  over 
long  distances,  and  also  in  loss  of  thermal 
efQciency  for  gasification  compared  to 
direct  coal  burning.  In  high-Btu  gasifica- 
tion processes,  efiQciencies  range  from  54 
to  68  percent.  Low-Btu  gasification  proc- 
esses overall  efficiencies  average  from  65 
to  80  percent. 

Another,  and  perhaps  most  important, 
process  is  the  conversion  of  coal  to  liquid 
fuel,  a  process  Icnown  as  liquefaction  of 
coal  or  hydrogenation.  However,  the  In- 
teragency task  force  has  concluded  in 
its  study  that  even  though  there  may  be 
a  number  of  demonstration  plants  each 
producing  20  to  40  barrels  of  oil  from 
coal  by  1985,  there  is  no  wa>  that  any 
large-scale  production  can  be  actiieved 
by  that  date.  An  intensive  development 
program  initiated  immediately  can  by 
the  early  1990'8  produce  oil  from  coal 
in  the  order  to  a  million  barrels  per  day. 

Problems. — The  general  problems  to 
be  faced  during  this  program  are: 

First.  There  is  no  logical  way  to  de- 
velop the  synthetic  fuel  industry  fast 
enough  to  relieve  energy  problems  in  the 
1970's  or  In  the  early  lOSO's; 

Second.  There  is  no  practical  way  de- 
veloped to  introduce  coal  into  a  high 
pressure  system; 

Third.  There  exists  a  problem  in  find- 
ing construction  materials  that  can 
withstand  high  pressures  and  severe 
temperatures; 

Foiirth.  There  exists  a  problem  In  de- 
veloping eqxiipment  to  achieve  satisfac- 
tory solids  separation  from  liquids  and 
gases  at  high  temperature;  and 


Fifth.  Define  and  solve  environmental 
problems. 

Cost. — The  Interagency  task  force  in 
its  study  has  estimated  that  each  proto- 
type liquefaction  project  wlU  cost  any- 
where between  $75  and  $125  mlUion. 
P\irthermore,  the  task  force  predlctB 
that  substantial  govenunental  support 
in  addition  to  providing  capital  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  development  of  the  pro- 
gram. This  is  due  to  high  risks  Involved. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  task 
force  that  an  aggressive  liquefaction  de- 
velopment program  should  be  the  major 
thriist  for  the  development  of  long-range 
liquid  fuels. 

Goals,  recommendations,  and  possible 
actions : 

First.  Develop  and  demonstrate  cur- 
rently developing  technology  for  con- 
verting domestic  coal  into  gaseous  fuels; 

Second.  Develop  and  demonstrate  cur- 
rently developing  technology  for  convert- 
ing domestic  coal  into  chemical  feed- 
stocks, distillate  heating  oil,  boiler  fuels, 
and  gasoline; 

Third.  Develop  acceptable  Federal  pol- 
icy compromises  before  1980  between  the 
conflicting  demands  of  gasification  de- 
velopment, environmental  Integrity,  price 
regiilation,  and  social  welfare; 

Fourth.  Etevelop  appropriate  Incentives 
for  commercialization; 

Fifth.  Provide  Government  assistance 
through  cost  sharing  development  of 
those  liquefaction  and  gasification  proc- 
esses most  promising  for  meeting  pro- 
jected national  fuel  demands; 

Sixth.  Provide  a  stable  Government 
regulatory  pwlicy  for  coal  derived  liquids; 

Seventh.  Develop  the  "In  situ"  coal 
gasification  methods  for  making  high 
Btu  gas,  methane  and  synthetic  petro- 
leum; and 

Eighth.  Provide  a  means  whereby  pro- 
prietary data,  patent  rights,  and  know- 
how  is  safeguarded.  This  procedure  will 
attract  the  best  technical  and  mana- 
gerial talents  to  the  creation  of  a 
vigorously  competitive  sjmthetic  fuels 
Industry. 

MORE  EVIDENCE  IN  SUPPORT  OP  A 
NEW  HOOVER  COMMISSION 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
sponsors  of  the  Government  Economy 
and  Spending  Reform  Act  of  1076  (8. 
2925),  which  was  introduced  earlier  this 
month,  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
Initiative  in  bringing  before  this  body  a 
proposal  to  require  regular  and  more 
thorough  congressional  review  of  all  Fed- 
eral programs  and  activities.  I  concur 
wiUi  the  sponsors  of  this  legislation  that 
we  must  maintain  more  effective  control 
over  the  services  which  the  Federal 
budget  is  intended  to  buy. 

In  an  era  of  tight  budgets,  it  Is  crit- 
ically important,  if  we  are  to  deliver  es- 
sential services  to  the  public,  that  scarce 
tax  dollars  not  be  wasted  on  overlapping 
or  outdated  government  activities.  One 
of  the  few  proven  methods  of  accom- 
plishing this  goal  is  the  subject  of  S.  61.  a 
bill  which  I  introduced  earlier  in  the 
94th  Congress  and  which  would  establish 
a  new  commission  on  the  operation  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
My  bill  closely  parallels  the  laws  which 
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created  the  highly  successfill  Hoover 
commissions  of  the  1940's  and  19S0's.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  ad(H>tlon  of 
the  recommendatkms  of  these  two  com- 
missions has  saved  the  TJB.  taxpayer  as 
much  as  $4  billion,  and  that  the  adoption 
of  the  remaining  recommendations  could 
yield  an  additional  $3  billion  in  savings. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  now  been  20  years 
since  the  last  comprehensive  public 
study  of  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment.  And  the  evidence  continues  to 
mount  VbaX  far  more  dramatic  savings 
could  be  effected  by  such  a  study  today 
than  those  significant  savings  brought 
about  by  the  first  and  second  Hoover 
commissions. 

During  these  two  decades,  the  Federal 
budget  has  increased  from  $70  biUion  to 
nearly  $400  bUlon. 

The  Federal  Government  is  now  so 
large  that  it  takes  a  maniial  of  over  800 
pages  to  describe  its  structure.  Its  nearly 
3  mlUion  employees  woric  in  11  Cabinet 
-departments,  44  independent  agencies, 
and  1,240  advisory  boards,  committees, 
commissions,  and  councils.  And  we  con- 
tinue to  add  more  Government  bodies  to 
this  total  all  the  time.  Since  1968,  more 
than  70  new  executive  agencies  have  been 
established  by  acts  of  Congress,  reorga- 
nization plans,  executive  orders,  and  ex- 
ecutive directlTes.  In  1974  alone,  85  sep- 
arate governmental  bodies  were  created. 

Today,  we  have  nearly  1,000  Federal 
programs  dealing  with  literally  every  as- 
pect of  life  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
health  field  alone,  there  are  228  different 
Federal  programs  administered  by  10 
separate  agencies.  There  are  156  income 
security  and  social  seiTice  programs. 
There  are  83  housing  programs.  The  list 
seems  endless. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  20  years,  we 
have  authorised  hundreds  of  new  pro- 
grams, established  many  executive  agen- 
cies, and  created  layer  after  layer  of  du- 
plication and  uncoordinated  bureauc- 
racy. 

The  Bicentennial  era  provides  a 
unique  opportunity  to  reassess  our  sjrs- 
tem  of  government  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  improvement.  My  bill 
contains  the  same  formula  for  success  as 
that  contained  in  the  legislation  author- 
izing the  earlier  Hoover  commissions.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  move  ex- 
peditiously with  this  proposal.  The  times 
demand  action  that  can  make  govern- 
ment more  responsive,  more  open,  and 
more  elHcient. 


RULES    OF    THE    COMMITTEE    ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  133B  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  rules  of  the  Committee  rai  Foreign 
Relations  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beiiig  no  objection,  the  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

RxTLZS  or  na  Committee  on  Foreign 
Belations 

(Ad<q>ted  February  18.  1975  and  amended 
May  30, 1976.) 


oommnB  and  suacoicimiBB  mebtimgb* 

1.  The  ngular  meeting  day  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  I^mign  Bela^ns  for  the  t«finawtl<m 
of  Committee  bTisinen  diall  be  on  Tuesday 
of  eadi  week,  unless  otherwise  directed  by 
the  Chairman.  All  meetings  shall  be  (^>en  un- 
less the  Chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  determine  otherwise.  A  closed  meet- 
ing may  be  opened  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Committee. 

2.  Six  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  of  transacting  Committee 
busmess. 

3.  Proxy  voting  will  be  permitted  on  all 
matters,  except  that  no  measure  or  recom- 
mendation shall  be  reported  unless  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Committee  were  actually 
present. 

4.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  or  the  chairman  of  any 
suboommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  to  fix 
the  number  of  members  who  shall  eonstitate 
a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testi- 
mony. 

6.  Except  when  funds  have  been  q>eclfl- 
cally  made  available  by  the  Senate  for  a  sub- 
oommittee purpose,  no  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Belatlons  shall  hold 
hearings  mvolving  reporting  expenses  with- 
out prior  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the 
fuU  Committee  or  by  decision  of  the  full 
Oonunittee. 

6.  Unless  otherwise  authorized  by  law  or 
Senate  ReeoluticHi.  subcommittees  shall  be 
created  by  majority  vote  of  the  Committee 
and  shall  deal  with  such  legislation  and 
oversight  of  programs  and  policies  as  the 
Committee  directs.  The  funds  for  the  sub- 
committees shall  be  made  specifically  avail- 
able by  the  Senate. 

7.  Bach  Member  of  the  Committee  may 
designate  a  member  of  his  personal  staff  for 
whom  such  Member  assumes  personal  re- 
q>onsibility  who  may  be  present  at  executive 
meetings  of  the  Committee:  Provided,  That 
such  staff  member  holds  a  Top  Secret  secu- 
rity clearance;  Frocided  further,  That  the 
Committee  by  majority  vote  or  the  Cbalr- 
Bum  may  limit  such  attendance  at  specified 
meetings.- 

cou  mutek  tbavkl 

1.  No  member  of  the  C<Hnmittee  on  Foreign 
Belatlons  or  staff  shall  travel  abroad  on  Com- 
mittee business  unless  specifically  authorized 
by  the  Chairman,  who  Is  required  by  law  to 
approve  vouchers  and  report  expenditures  of 
foreign  currencies,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member.  Bequests  for  authorization  of  such 
travel  shall  state  the  purpose  and  when  com- 
pleted, a  full  report  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Committee. 

2.  A  member  of  the  personal  staff  of  a 
member  of  the  Committee  may  travel  with 
that  member  with  the  approval  of  the  Chair- 
man and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee.  During  such  travel,  the  per- 
sonal staff  member  shall  be  considered  to  be 
an  employee  of  the  Committee. 

3.  When  the  Chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  approve  the  foreign  travel 
of  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
not  accompanying  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee, all  members  of  the  Committee  are  to  be 
advised,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  such 
travel,  of  its  extent,  nature,  and  purpose. 
The  report  referred  to  In  the  first  paragraph 
of  this  section  shall  be  furnished  to  all  mem- 
bera  of  the  Committee  and  shall  not  be 
otherwise  disseminated  without  the  express 
authorization  of  the  Committee. 

NOMINATIONS 

1.  Unless  otherwise  directed  by  tlie  Chair- 
man, the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
shall  not  consider  any  nomination  until  six 


1  Committee  rules  with  regard  to  open 
and  closed  meetings  have  been  superseded  by 
S.  Res.  9.  agreed  to  Nov.  5,  1975. 

*8ee  also  S.  Res.  60.  agreed  to  Jime  13, 
1976. 


-days  after  It  has  been  formally  subaitted  to 
the  Senate. 

a.  Maminees  for  any  post  who  are  invited 
to  appear  before  the  Committee  shall  be 
heard  m  public  session,  tmleas  a  majority  of 
the  Committee  decrees  otherwise. 

3.  No  nomination  shall  be  reported  to  the 
Senate  unless  the  nominee  has  been  accorded 
security  clearance  on  the  basis  of  a  full  field 
Investigation  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, and,  m  i4>propriate  cases,  has 
filed  a  confidential  financial  statement  with 
the  Committee. 

TaANSCKIPTS 

1.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
shall  keep  verbatim  transcripts  of  all  Com- 
mittee and  subcommittee  meetings  and  such 
transcripts  shall  remain  \n  the  custody  of  the 
full  Committee,  unless  a  majority  of  the 
ComnUttee  decides  otherwise. 


1.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Belatlons  will 
consider  requests  to  testify  on  any  matter  or 
measure  pending  before  the  Commltte«t. 

3.  If  the  Cluirmaa  so  determines,  the  oral 
presentation  of  witnesses  shall  be  limited  to 
ten  nUnutes.  However,  written  statements  of 
reasonable  length  may  be  submitted  by  wit- 
nesses and  other  interested  persons  who  are 
unable  to  testify  in  person. 

XaANSCXIFT  KCCOLATIONS 

1.  Maintenance  and  secvirlty  of  classified 
tran.script8. 

a.  The  chief  clerk  of  the  Committee  shall 
have  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  and 
security  of  the  classified  tranecr^ts. 

b.  A  record  shaU  be  maintained  of  each 
use  of  the  classified  transcripts. 

c.  Classifled  transorlpts  shall  be  kept  in 
locked  combination  safes  In  the  Committee 
offices  except  when  m  active  use  by  author- 
ized persons.  They  must  never  be  left  unat- 
tended and  must  be  returned  to  the  chief 
clerk  promptly  when  no  longer  needed. 

d.  Classified  transcripts  shall  be  permitted 
to  leave  the  Committee  oOloes  only  in  the 
possession  of  authorised  persons.  Delivery 
and  return  shall  be  made  only  by  antborized 
persons.  They  shall  not  be  permitted  to  leave 
the  city  or  the  country,  unless  adequate  as- 
surances are  made  to  the  Chairman  for  their 
security. 

e.  Transcripts  classified  secret  or  higher 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  leave  the  Commit- 
tee offices. 

f .  Kxtreme  care  should  be  exercised  to  avoid 
taking  notes  or  quotes  from  classifled  trans- 
cripts. Their  contents  must  not  be  divulged 
to  any  unauthorized  person. 

3.  Persons  authorized  to  use  classified 
transcripts. 

a.  Members  and  staff  of  the  Committee,  in 
the  committee  rooms,  or,  by  permission  of  the 
Chairman,  in  their  offices. 

b.  Senators  not  members  of  the  Committee, 
in  the  Committee's  Capitol  office,  by  permis- 
sion of  the  Chairman. 

c.  Members  of  the  executive  departments 
In  the  departments,  or.  in  the  Committee's 
Cc4>itol  office,  by  permission  of  the  Chair- 
man. 

3.  Declassification  of  executive  transcripts 
and  other  executive  records. 

Executive  transcripts  and  other  executive 
records  of  the  Committee  shall  be  released  to 
the  National  Archives  and  Becords  Service 
for  unclassified  use  in  accordance  with  the 
policies  of  that  Agency:  ProvMed,  That  no 
such  transcripts  or  other  executive  records 
shall  be  declassified  within  a  period  of  12 
years  except  by  majority  vote  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  with  the  permission  of  surviv- 
ing members  of  the  Committee  at  the  time 
such  transcripts  or  records  were  made  and 
with  the  permission  of  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment, if  any.  concerned;  and  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  after  12  years  from  the  date  such 
transcripts  or  records  were  made,  they  shall 
be  declasidfied  unless  the  Committee  by  ma- 
jority vote  shall  decide  otherwise. 
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RECTTLATIOira  FOB  THX  !»■  OV  CUkSatrXED   KA- 
RKIAI.— OTHXB  THAN  TKANBCBIPIB 

Receipt  and  distribution  of  claaaUled  ma< 

terlal. 

1.  /n  clamifled  outterial  recelTed  or  orlg>- 
Inated  by  the  Committee  shall  be  keyed  In 
at  the  Committee's  offices  In  the  Dlrkaen 
Senate  Offlce  Building,  and  except  for  mate- 
rial classified  as  "Top  Secret "  shall  be  filed 
in  the  Dlrksen  Senate  Building  offlces  for 
Committee  use  and  safekeeping. 

2.  Each  such  piece  of  classified  material 
received  or  originated  shall  be  card  indexed 
and  serially  numbered,  and  where  requiring 
onward  distribution  shall  be  distributed  by 
means  of  an  attached  indexed  form  approved 
by  the  Chairman.  If  such  material  is  to  be 
distributed  outside  the  Committee  offices, 
it  shall,  In  addition  to  the  attached  form,  be 
accompanied  also  by  an  approved  signature 
sheet  to  show  onward  receipt. 

3.  Distribution  of  claaslfled  material  among 
offices  shall  be  by  Committee  members  or 
.staff  only.  All  classified  material  sent  to 
members'  offices,  and  that  distributed  with- 
in the  working  offices  of  the  Committee,  shall 
be  returned  to  Boom  1229.  Dirksen  Senate 
Offlce  Building.  No  classified  material  Is  to  be 
removed  from  the  offices  of  the  members  or 
of  the  Committee  without  permission  of  the 
Chairman.  Such  classified  material  will  be 
afforded  safe  handling  and  safe  storage  at 
all  times. 

4.  Material  classified  "Top  Secret,"  after 
being  Indexed  and  numbered,  shall  be  sent 
to  the  Committee's  Capitol  crfBce  tor  use  by 
the  members  and  staff  in  that  offlce  only. 

5.  The  Chief  of  Staff  Is  aiithorlzed  to  make 
such  staff  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  these  regula- 
tions. 

BTAIT  KXaULATIOMS 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the  fol- 
lowing concepts  serve  to  guide  the  staff  In  Its 
activities: 

1.  The  staff  wo*-ks  for  the  Committee  as  a 
whole,  \uider  the  general  supervision  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  the  Immedi- 
ate direction  of  the  Chief  ot  Staff. 

2.  Any  member  of  the  Committee  should 
feel  free  to  call  upon  the  staff  at  any  time 
for  assistance  in  connection  with  Committee 
business.  Members  of  the  Senate  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Cooomlttee  who  call  upon  the  staff 
for  assistance  from  time  to  time  should  be 
given  assistance  subject  to  the  overriding  re- 
sponsibility of  the  staff  to  the  Committee. 

3.  The  staff's — as,  indeed,  the  Commit- 
tee's—primary responsibility  is  with  respect 
to  bUls,  resolutions,  treaties,  and  nomina- 
tions. 

4.  The  staff  and  the  Committee  also  have 
a  responsibility  tmder  section  136  ot  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  which  provides 
that  ".  .  .  each  standing  Committee  .  .  .  shall 
review  and  study,  on  a  continuing  basis,  the 
application,  administration,  and  execution  of 
those  laws  or  parts  of  laws,  the  subject  matter 
of  which  is  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that 
committee."  In  the  case  of  foreign  relations. 
there  Is  an  additional  responsibility  deriving 
from  the  advice  and  consent  clause  of  the 
Constitution.  By  the  same  token  there  are 
limitations  deriving  from  the  President's 
special  constitutional  position  in  regard  to 
foreign  relations. 

5.  In  addition  to  carrying  out  assignments 
from  the  Committee  and  its  Individual  mem- 
bers, the  staff  should  feel  free  to  originate 
suggestions  for  Com.mittee  or  subcommittee 
consideration,  making  it  clear  In  every  case 
that  the  decision  lies  with  the  Committee 
or  subcommittee  concerned.  The  staff  should 
also  be  free  to  make  suggestions  to  individual 
members  regarding  matters  of  special  Interest 
to  such  members. 

It  Is  part  of  the  staff's  duty  to  keep  Itself 
as  well  Informed  as  possible  In  regard  to 
developments  affecting  foreign  relations  and 


la  regard  to  the  administration  o<  foralgn 
prognuns  of  the  United  States.  Significant 
trends  or  developments  which  might  other- 
wise escape  notice  should  be  called  to  tiM  at- 
tention ot  the  Committee,  or  of  Individual 
Senators  with  particular  Interests. 

0.  In  carrying  out  the  reaponslblUtles  In 
paragraph  6,  the  staff  should  bear  in  mind 
the  workload  of  Senators  and  attempt  not  to 
deal  in  trivia  but  to  limit  Itself  to  broad  ques- 
tions ot  basic  policy  or  specific  matters  which 
point  up  a  question  of  basic  poUcy. 

7.  The  staff  should  pay  due  regard  to  the 
constitutional  separation  of  powers  between 
the  Senate  and  the  executive  branch.  It 
should,  therefore,  try  to  help  the  Committee 
bring  to  bear  an  Independent,  objective. 
Judgment  of  proposals  to  the  executive 
branch  and  when  appropriate  to  alginate 
sound  proposals  of  Ita  own.  At  the  same  time, 
the  staff  must  avoid  Impinging  upon  the 
coostltutlonal  prerogatives  of  the  executive 
branch  In  the  day-to-day  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs. 

8.  In  those  Instances  when  Committee  ac- 
tion requires  the  expression  ot  minority 
views,  the  staff  shall  assist  the  minority  as 
fuUy  as  the  majority  to  the  end  that  all 
points  of  view  may  be  fully  considered  by 
members  of  the  Committee  and  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  staff  much  bear  In  mind  that  tmder 
our  constitutional  system  it  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  elected  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  deternalne  legislative  Issues  In  the  light 
of  as  full  and  fair  a  presentation  of  the  facts 
as  the  staff  may  be  able  to  obtain. 

9.  The  staff  should  regard  Ita  relationship 
to  the  Committee  as  a  prtvUeged  one.  In  the 
natiu-e  of  the  relationship  of  a  lawyer  to  a 
client  In  order  to  protect  thU  relationship 
and  the  mutual  confidence  which  must  pre- 
vail If  the  Committee-staff  relationship  is  to 
b»  a  satisfactory  and  fruitful  one.  the  fol- 
lowing criteria  are  suggested: 

a.  The  staff  must  be  completely  nonpar- 
tisan and  responsible  only  to  the  Committee 
Staff  members  should  be  hired  and  fired  by 
the  Committee  aoielj  on  the  basts  of  merit 
and  without  regard  to  political  considera- 
tions. 

b.  Members  of  the  staff  must  not  be  Iden- 
tified with  any  q>ecUI  Interest  group  In  the 
field  of  foreign  relaUons  or  allow  their  names 
to  be  used  by  any  such  group. 

c.  Members  of  the  staff  must  not  accept 
public  speaking  engagementa  or  write  for 
publication  In  the  field  of  foreign  relaUons 
without  specific  advance  permission  from 
the  Chief  of  Staff,  or  In  his  case,  from  the 
Chairman  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber. In  any  event,  such  public  statements 
should  avoid  the  expression  of  personal  views 
and  should  not  contain  predictions  of  fu- 
ture, or  Interpretations  of  pa-st.  Committee 
action. 

d.  The  staff  must  in  no  circumstances  dis- 
cuss with  anyone  the  proceedings  of  the 
Committee  In  executive  session  ot  conversa- 
tions with  individual  Senators  without  spe- 
cific advance  permission  from  the  Committee 
or  the  Senator  concerned. 

PKOVISIONS   or   LKCISLATIVX    KXOICANIZATION 
ACT 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  Is  governed  by  the 
standing  rules  of  the  Senate  and  the  rules 
and  procedures  set  forth  In  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  as  a^n^ded. 

Rlles  or  PaocxDURX  or  the  SuBcoMMrrrrE 
ON    Multinational   Corporations 

(.\dopted  by  the  subcommittee,  Jan.  29, 
1973.) 

1.  No  hearing,  public  or  executive,  con- 
nected with  an  Investigation  shall  be  held 
without  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the 
subcommittee.  The  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber shall  be  kept  fully  informed  on  Investi- 
gations and  hearings.  Members  of  the  sub- 


committee shall,  on  requeat,  ba  briefed  by 
the  staff  with  respect  to  such  Investigations 
Preliminary  inquiries  may  be  Initiated  by 
the  subcommittee  staff  with  the  approval  of 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member. 

2.  Subpenas  for  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  documents 
shall  be  Issued  by  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man with  the  approval  of  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member.  Other  members  of  the  sub- 
commitee  wUl  be  advised  In  advance  (ma- 
jority members  by  the  chairman,  minority 
members  by  the  ranking  minority  member) 
of  the  intention  to  Issue  subpenas.  If  a  mem- 
ber files  a  written  objection  with  the  chair- 
man In  2  working  days  the  matter  shaU  be 
decided  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

3.  The  chairman  .shaU  have  the  authority 
to  call  meetings  of  the  subcommittee.  This 
authority  may  be  delegated  by  the  chairman 
to  any  other  member  of  the  subcommittee 
when  necessary. 

4.  Fw  public  and  executive  sessions  one 
member  of  the  subcommittee  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorimi  for  the  administering  of 
oaths  and  the  taking  of  testimony. 

6.  All  witnesses  at  pubUc  or  executive 
hearings  who  testify  to  matters  of  fact  shall 
be  sworn. 

6.  Counsel  retained  by  witnesses  shall  be 
permitted  to  be  present  during  the  testimony 
of  the  witnesses  at  any  public  or  executive 
hearings  and  to  advise  the  witnesses  of  their 
rlghta. 

7.  Witnesses  who  wish  to  read  a  prepared 
statement  In  executive  or  public  hearings 
shall  file  20  copies  of  the  statement  with  the 
subcommittee  at  least  24  hours  In  advance 
of  the  hearing  at  which  the  statement  is  to 
be  presented  unless  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  waive  this  require- 
ment. 

8.  A  stenographic  record  <rf  a  witness'  tes- 
timony whether  In  public  or  executive  ses- 
sion shall  be  made  avaUable  for  Inspection 
by  the  witness  and  his  counsel  under  com- 
mittee supervision. 

9.  Interrogation  of  witnesses  at  subcom- 
mittee hearings  shall  be  conducted  on  behalf 
of  the  subconunittee  by  members  and  au- 
thorized subcommittee  staff  personnel  only. 

10.  Any  person  whose  name  Is  mentioned 
In  public  hearings  or  who  Is  specifically  iden- 
tified and  who  believes  that  testimony  pre- 
sented at  a  public  hearing  or  comment  made 
by  a  subcommittee  member  or  counsel  tends 
to  defame  him  or  otherwise  adversely  affect 
his  reputation  may  appear  before  the  sub- 
committee to  testify  in  his  own  behalf  or  file 
a  sworn  statement  of  facts  relevant  to  the 
testimony  or  other  evidence  or  comment 
complained. 

11.  Testimony  taken  In  executive  session 
shall  be  kept  secret  and  wlU  not  be  released 
without  approval  of  the  majority  of  the 
subcommittee. 

12.  Any  corporation  which  has  delivered 
documents  to  the  subcommittee  by  request 
or  under  subpena  and  which  wl.shes  to  have 
the  documents  treated  In  a  confidential 
manner  shall  within  2  weeks  after  the  docu- 
ments are  submitted  provide  the  subcommit- 
tee with  a  written  request  that  the  docu- 
ments be  kept  confidential  including  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  reasons  and  the  pos- 
sible damage  which  may  result  from  dis- 
closure. The  chairman  with  the  approval  of 
the  ranking  minority  member  shall  be  em- 
powered to  schedule  an  oral  presentation  of 
the  request  for  confidentiality  In  a  duly 
noticed  executive  session.  Following  full 
presentation  the  matter  shall  be  decided  by 
a  majority  vote  of  the  subcommittee  which 
shall  be  recorded  and  made  public. 

13.  Nothing  In  the  foregoing  rules  shall 
bo  construed  as  contradicting  or  superseding 
the  rules  of  the  full  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 
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ED  REDDITT— ACmgVINQ  EQUALI- 
TT  OP  OPPORTONTTY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  recently 
had  the  pleasure  of  participating  in  a 
progi-am  sponsored  by  the  Memphis 
Chapter  of  the  NationsJ  Business  League 
honoring  Ed  Redditt,  an  outstandlnK 
black  citizen  of  Memphis,  'n^roughout 
his  lifetime,  Ed  has  been  a  leader  in  c(Hn- 
munity  affairs,  as  a  police  officer,  as 
director  of  a  community  relations  of- 
fice established  by  Senator  Brock.  Con- 
gressman Dan  Kuykendall  and  myscU. 
and  in  his  current  capacity  as  deputy 
director  of  the  Memphis  Departmoit  of 
Community  Development.  Ed's  goal  has 
been  to  help  the  black  citizens  of  Mem- 
phis to  help  themselves  thrMigh  improv- 
ing and  expanding  opportunities  for  busi- 
ness development,  education,  and  hetdth 
care  in  the  urban  community. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  Ed  Redditt's 
ranarks  on  achieving  equtdity  of  oppor- 
tunity. I  believe  they  will  be  an  inspira- 
tion for  us  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  cc«i- 
sent  tliat  Mr.  Redditt's  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Let  Me  Live  in  a  Bouse  bt  the  Side  of  the 
Road  and  bx  a  Friend  to  Man 

Distinguished  platform  guesta.  friends 
from  all  over  Tennessee  and  other  States.  No 
man  can  really  succeed  without  his  God  and 
without  the  patience,  loving  care  and  under- 
standing of  his  famUy.  To  my  wife.  Bobble, 
and  my  children,  I  love  you  and  thank  you 
for  making  it  possible  for  me  to  be  receiving 
honors  tonight. 

To.jthc  officers  and  the  staff  of  Memphis 
NBL,  and  especially  to  the  small  business- 
men who  have  expressed  to  me  their  desire 
to  aid  In  alleviating  such  pressing  social 
problems,  such  as:  crime,  employment,  hous- 
ing and  other  problems.  The  project  outreach 
program  beneflto  such  Institutions  as:  St. 
Jude's  Research  Hospital,  Lemoyne-Owen 
College,  Lane  CoUege.  I  cannot  say  thank 
you  enough,  I  am  completely  overwhelmed 
and  left  speechless. 

Some  time  ago,  way  back  In  1947,  while 
riinnlng  track  for  old  Manassas  High  School, 
I  was  In  the  blocks,  at  the  starting  line  for 
the  finals  In  the  Tennessee  State  high  school 
220  yard  dash  championship.  I  can  remember 
glancing  toward  the  opposite  side  of  the 
finish  line,  thinking  how  far  It  seems  I  have 
to  run  and  how  stiff  the  competition 
would  be. 

When  that  gun  finally  went  off.  It  was  like 
it  had  been  pointed  right  at  me.  I  don't 
think  I  had  ever  gotten  a  faster  start.  And, 
as  we  roimded  that  curve  the  wind  stood  me 
straight  up.  You've  got  to  have  a  certain 
something,  a  peculiar  determination  at  that 
point,  because  speed  alone  won't  whip  that 
wind  and  all  the  coordinating  conditioning 
and  preparation  in  the  world  won't  stop  that 
bvu-ning  in  yovir  chest  or  that  stiffening  in 
your  legs. 

But.  I  reached  within  me  for  all  the 
strength  that  the  Good  Lord  had  given  me 
and  when  I  leaned  toward  the  tape  sending 
my  arms  straight  out  In  back  of  me.  no  one 
had  to  teU  me  that  I  was  the  first  one  there. 
Those  thoughta  go  through  my  mind  now 
as  I  reflect  on  the  Joiuney  that  blacks  have 
traveled  in  ovir  struggle  for  equality. 

We  knew  aU  along  that  the  distance  would 
be  great  and  the  finish  line  was  far  away  and 
even  though  we  have  made  significant  strides 
and  despite  the  congressional  and  Judicial 


assistance  we've  received,  the  winds  of  resl&t- 
anoe  to  change  smacks  us  time  and  time 
again  with  the  reminder  that  It  wiU  take  a 
special  something,  a  renewed  determination, 
to  get  us  to  the  finish  line  of  equality  and 
parity. 

I  am  particularly  thankfiU  tonight  that 
the  proceeds  for  this  affair  wUl  be  divided 
Into  three  areas  which  I  believe  are  crucial 
to  the  survival  of  black  people.  The  areas  of 
business  development,  educational  opportu- 
nity, and  health  care  are  essential  compo- 
nente  for  the  transformation  of  our  ghettos 
and  slums  Into  prosperous  communities. 

Our  task  is  by  no  means  simple.  The  re- 
sponsibUlty  for  meeting  our  objectives  reste 
equally  upon  the  federal,  city,  county  and 
state  governments,  big  business  and  small 
businesses.  Therefore,  small  businesses  must 
be  increased  and  expanded. 

Business  development  organizations  such 
as  the  Memphis  National  Business  League 
toMst  be  expanded  by  government  and  pri- 
vate funds  because,  if  NBL  can  generate  over 
$10,000,000  in  loans,  contracta  and  gross  re- 
ceipts in  the  past  year  with  10  professional 
employees,  then,  think  of  the  tremendous 
impact.  If  the  budget  was  larger. 

There  Is  no  place  better  to  begin  than  right 
here  in  the  mid-South  to  Increase  and  expand 
small  businesses.  So  much  of  our  history  is 
tied  to  this  land. 

The  South  has  been  the  region  which  has 
provided  for  our  essential  needs,  as  weU  as 
our  most  bitter  memories. 

Today,  this  land  Is  undergoing  a  trans- 
formation. Ever  so  slowly  we  are  moving 
from  an  agrarian  based  economy  to  indus- 
trialization. 

We  are  preparing  ourselves  for  this  chal- 
lenge. No  longer  must  our  business  commu- 
nity be  satisfied  with  providing  services  and 
producing  goods  without  being  concerned 
about  the  total  community  problems. 

With  the  assistance  of  Federal  dollars,  one 
of  the  most  massive  construction  projecte 
ever  to  affect  the  mid-south  area  is  currently 
under  development.  The  Tomblgbee  water- 
way project,  a  gateway  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
will  have  a  new  shipping  lane  through  the 
middle  of  the  cotton  belt.  In  those  same 
states  where  we  have  historically  planted  and 
picked  king  cotton,  more  than  a  billion  dol- 
lars will  be  spent  to  construct  a  major  ship- 
ping lane  through  Tennessee,  Alabama  and 
Mississippi.  Under  executive  order  11246,  the 
Federal  government  is  required  to  ensure 
that  minority  contractors  and  subcontractors 
are  Involved  in  federally-assisted  construc- 
tion projecte. 

In  light  of  this  responsibility  we  are  cur- 
rently involved  in  negotiations  to  ensure  the 
utilization  of  minority  contractors  in  the 
Tomblgbee  project.  Our  goal  calls  for  $300,- 
OOO/XK)  worth  of  prime  contracts  to  l>e  set 
aside  for  minority  contractors  and  an  addi- 
tional $150  miUlon  provided  in  Jobs  for 
minorities. 

Blacks  mvist  be  ready  to  accept  this  chal- 
lenge and  expand  our  vision  beyond  plantln' 
and  pickiu'  to  coutractiu'  and  constructin'. 
(Applause.) 

Our  race  Is  far  from  over  and  the  finish 
line  is  not  yet  in  sight. 

We  must  always  be  vigilant  that  the  doors 
of  opportunity  remain  open  and  we  ratist  be 
prepsMd  to  seize  those  opportunities. 

We  must  equip  ourselves  with  the  tools 
necessary  to  do  this  by  demanding  the  type 
of  education  which  will  ensure  our  children 
a  truthful  historical  perspective  which  de- 
fines the  family  of  man  only  as  extensions  of 
ourselves. 

In  this  regard,  our  higher  educational  in- 
stitutions, whose  responsibility  for  decades, 
has  been  to  ensure  the  growth  and  devel(^- 
ment  of  our  people,  must  survive.  Black  col- 
leges must  survive  and  prosper  if  we  are  to 
siu'vlve  and  prosper. 
Their  level  of  Instruction  must  be  second 


to  none.  Ttoey  must  produce  the  kinds  of 
leaders  who  think  as  men  and  women  of  ac- 
tion and  act  as  men  and  women  of  thought. 

These  Institutions  must  survive.  However, 
unless  black  people  begin  to  develop  a  tradi- 
tion of  giving.  It  Is  naive  to  assume  that 
fotindations  and  federal  support  wlU  be 
enough.  We  will  either  take  an  active  role 
In  our  institutions  development  or  take  a 
passive  role  in  our  destruction. 

Too  often  our  administrators  and  faculty 
become  complacent  before  the  crucial  task 
which  is  theirs  and  become  immersed  in 
efforte  to  simply  hold  their  ground.  Let 
them  be  guided  by  the  persistent  cry  of 
otu-  people  for  coii^>etent  and  effective  lead- 
ership and  by  the  never  ceasing  need  for  us 
to  finally  take  charge  of  our  destiny  in  na- 
tional and  International  affairs. 

We  as  a  people  have  historically  had  a 
tradition  of  providing  for  the  elderly  and  the 
sick. 

It  is  a  tradition  which  reaches  beyond 
this  continent  and  Cnds  ita  roote  in  the 
homeland  of  our  ancestors. 

Yet,  we  have  strayed  far  afield  from  the 
practice  of  ensuring  that  health  care  is 
within  the  reach  of  aU  citizens. 

By  providing  the  best  health  care  available 
within  the  means  of  all  citizens  we  may 
once  again  rekindle  that  spirit.  Working  to- 
wards this  end  must  be  the  responsibility 
of  our  government,  our  institutions,  and  our- 
selves. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  oru-  survival, 
be  it  in  business,  education,  or  health,  is 
linked  unshakeably  to  one  another  and  the 
personal  commitment  which  we  make.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  an  appropriate  African  pro- 
verb which  defines  bow  we  must  relate  to 
one  another.  It  says  simply  that.  "I  am  be- 
cause we  are  and  as  we  are  therefore  I  am." 

Only  until  we  have  realized  how  far  we 
have  come  and  how  far  we  must  go  and 
only  until  we  begin  to  reach  within  our- 
selves for  that  certahi  something,  that  pecu- 
liar determination  to  succeed  will  we  ti-uly 
be  in  sight  of  the  finish  line  of  equality. 

Again,  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart.  I  will  continue  to  work  and  not 
retire. 

Again,  thauk  you  so  very  much  and  I  love 
you  all. 

(Applause) 


REPLY  ON  FOREST  HAVEN 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  19,  I  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  the  most  recent  situation 
at  Forest  Haven,  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia's  i-esidential  faciUly 
for  the  mentally  i-etarded. 

At  that  time  I  pointed  out  the  seriou.s 
shortage  of  stafT  and  other  problems  at 
the  facility  and  the  fact  that  althougli 
Congi-ess  had  appropriated  funds  for 
some  additional  staff,  most  of  the  fuiicL; 
never  reached  tlie  facility. 

I  now  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Joseph  P.  Yeldell,  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Human  Resources  of  ths 
District  of  Columbia,  concerning  the 
present  situation  and  the  need  for  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  center. 

Mr.  Yeldell  advises  me  that  reci-uit- 
ment  actions  have  been  effected  on  each 
of  the  52  positions  allocated  in  fiscal  year 
1975  but  that  additional  funds  are 
needed  for  tlie  remaining  unfilled  posi- 
tions at  Forest  Haven. 

I  am  bringing  Mr.  Yeldell's  letter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  House 
District  of  Columbia  Committees  and  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittees  on  the 
I^ti'ict  of  Columbia. 
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I  have  responded  to  Mr.  Yeldell's  letter 
with  my  assiirances  of  full  cooperation. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Yeldell's  letter  of  February  17  and  my 
response  of  February  23  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DiTABTKZKT  or  Human  Rxaoimcxs, 
Washington,  X).C.,  February  17, 1976. 
Hon  Httbext  H.  Humphkzt, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washinffton,  D.O. 

Demi  Senator  Humphhey:  Please  accept 
my  apology  for  the  delay  In  responding  to 
your  letter  dated  November  12,  1975,  regard- 
ing Forest  Haven. 

I  welcome  this  c^portunity  to  provide  ad- 
ditional Information  on  the  status  of  the 
eight  year  plan  of  improvement  and  on  the 
outstanding  needs  of  the  Institution.  In  FY 
75,  Forest  Haven  received  52  new  positions 
and  $900,300.  The  Increase  resulted  in  the 
development  of  a  sliding  pay  scale  and  pay- 
ment to  225  residents  working  at  Forest 
Haven.  In  1975,  educational  services  were 
substantially  Increased  and  diversified.  Ca- 
reer Development,  Horticultural,  and  Work 
Training  programs,  funded  from  appropri- 
ated and  federal  funds,  are  presently  serving 
persons  In  a  variety  of  training  areas.  TiUe 
One  funding  made  possible  the  provision  of 
educational  services  to  school  age  children 
whose  handicap  restricts  them  to  the  vari- 
ous cottages.  The  effect  of  this  at  Forest 
Haven  was  a  12  ?f  increase  in  the  number  of 
school-age  children  in  educational  programs. 
The  number  of  Forest  Haven  residents  at- 
tending public  schools  Increased  by  ten  to 
fifty. 

A  Business-Men's  Advisory  Board  has  been 
sanctioned  and  given  the  direction  neces- 
sary to  impact  favorably  on  our  deinstitu- 
tionalization program.  This  volunteer  orga- 
nization has  made  substantial  progress  In 
establishing  two  community-based  residences 
and  Installing  on-the-job  training  by  the 
private  sector  on  the  grounds  of  the  Institu- 
tion. 

Currently,  approJdmately  one-half  of  the 
resident  population  U  actively  engaged  In  a 
developmental  program.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  public  school  curriculum,  residents 
are  receiving  training  In  horticulture,  land- 
.scupe  gardening,  hotisekeeplng,  food  service, 
general  clerical  slOlls,  and  building  mainte- 
nance. Behavior  modification  and  Infant 
stimulation  are  provided  to  more  severely 
handicapped  residents. 

I  am  pleased  to  advise  that  recruitment 
actions  have  been  effected  on  each  of  the  52 
positions  allocated  In  the  first  year  ot  the 
eight  year  plan.  There  remains,  however,  nu- 
merous unfilled  positions  at  Forest  Haven. 
due  in  large  measure  to  funding  shortages. 

Fiscal  restraints  have  forced  us  to  delay 
the  launching  of  the  second  year  of  the 
eight  year  plan  of  Improvement.  That  phase 
of  the  eight  year  plan  was  included  In  the 
1978  District  of  ColumbU  Budget  request, 
as  amended,  again,  due  to  our  fiscal  posture, 
to  Include  $830,000  with  no  additional  posi- 
tions. Our  request  for  additional  positions 
and  supporting  funds  is  contained  there- 
fore, in  the  1977  District  of  Columbia  Budget 
request.  These  funds  and  positions  will  be 
allocated  for  the  following  purposes: 

a.  Increased  Direct  Care. 

b.  Community  Based  Day  Treatment. 

c.  Community  Based  Sheltered  Workshop. 

d.  Community  Based  Residences. 

e.  Employee  Training. 

f .  Developmental  Services  Center. 

g.  Inflationary  Increases. 

In  the  second  year  of  our  eight  year  plan, 
we  envision  20  additional  residents  attend- 
ing community  schools.  We  also  envision  100 
additional  profoundly  retarded  chUdren  re- 
ceiving training  in  developmental  skills,  and 
approximately  50  more  residents  returning  to 


the  community.  Additionally,  as  part  of  cur 
Capital  Improvements  Program,  scheduled  to 
begin  February  1,  1970,  we  anticipate  renova- 
tion of  our  food  services. 

Further,  we  are  prepared  to  accelerate  the 
incrementally  planned  stages  toward  the 
goats  of  the  eight  year  plan,  should  you  de- 
cide to  go  forward  with  a  special  request. 
Fiinding  shortages  continue  to  plague  Forest 
Haven.  They  are  needed  for  equipment  and 
supplies  as  well  as  for  personnel  Increases 
ranging  from  physicians  to  maintenance 
workers.  An  Increase  in  staff,  which  has  been 
diminished  by  funding  shortages,  would  en- 
able us  to  better  provide  the  kinds  of  services 
that  are  essential  in  promoting  the  health 
and  weU  being  of  all  residents  and  in  meet- 
ing at  least  the  minimum  standards  of  health 
and  safety. 

New  programs  utilizing  this  Increased  staff 
would  be  Introduced,  as  well  as  the  expansion 
of  present  programs  that  would  involve 
therapeutic  and  remedial  activities  for  all 
residents.  For  example,  we  would  Increase 
therapeutic  recreation,  behavior  modifica- 
tion. Infant  stimulation,  physical  therapy 
and  other  activity  programs  for  the  pro- 
foundly retarded  and  multiply  handicapped. 
Also,  benefitting  from  such  Increases  would 
be  our  educational  and  training  programs  for 
the  more  moderately  handicapped  persons. 
Moreover,  these  gains  would  serve  as  a  mov- 
ing force  toward  increasing  our  deinstitu- 
tionalization program.  Additionally,  funds 
would  be  used  to  purchase  special  equipment 
used  in  training  basic  educational  skUls, 
special  vocational  skiUs,  as  well  as  thera- 
peutic recreational  equipment,  buses,  and 
new  f  lu-nishings  to  provide  more  comfortable 
cottage  life. 

Your  sustained  Interest  and  vigorous  cam- 
paign within  Congress  on  behalf  of  Tonst 
Haven  last  year  is  very  much  appreciated. 
Yoiw  support  of  the  second  year  of  the  plan 
as  it  ta  outlined  in  the  1976  budget  would 
also  be  very  much  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  p.  Yeloell, 

Director. 

COMMrrTEE  ON 
AGaiCTTLTUKE   AND   POSESTST, 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  23, 1976. 
Mr.  Joseph  P.  Ykldkll, 

Director,  Department  of  Human  Resources. 
Oovemment  of  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia. 
Washinffton.  D.C. 

Dea«  Mb.  YEuatLL:  Thank  you  for  yotn: 
letter  of  February  17,  1976,  concerning  the 
serious  problems  at  Forest  Haven. 

I  am  especially  heartened  to  note  that  you 
are  now  recruiting  to  fill  the  62  oositlons 
allocated  for  the  first  year  of  the  eight  year 
plan  I  hope  this  can  speedily  be  accom- 
plished as  I  understand  the  need  for  these 
additional  personnel  Is  urgent.  I  would  hope 
also  that  with  these  positions  staffed,  the 
reported  overtime  by  present  staff  will  be 
considerably  reduced. 

Regarding  the  need  for  funds  for  the  re- 
maining unfilled  positions  at  Forest  Haven, 
I  assume  you  are  referring  to  those  requested 
in  the  1976  District  of  Columbia  Budget  now 
being  considered  by  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbU. You  may  be  assured  of  my  support 
and  I  will  follow-up  with  Senator  Chiles,  es- 
pecially to  consider  the  request  for  increased 
direct-care  personnel  at  Forest  Haven  as  this 
senna  to  be  the  area  of  most  urgent  need  as 
expreaaed  to  me  by  citizens  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

With  respect  to  the  goals  of  your  eight 
year  plan,  I  am  bringmg  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  respective  Congressional  Committees 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  consider  as 
the  District  Government  sends  up  its  Fiscal 
Year  1977  budgst. 

If  there  u  anything  further  I  can  do  to 
help,  you  wlU  have  my  full  cooperatkNi. 
Sincerely, 

Hoaar  H.  Hvicphut. 
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PROGRESS  ON  THE  VLA 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  in  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  areas  In  my  home 
State  of  New  Mexico  one  of  the  marvels 
of  the  scientific  world  is  now  under  con- 
stmction.  Out  where  the  air  is  so  pure 
that  atmospheric  interference  is  at  an 
absolute  minimum,  the  NaUonal  Science 
Foundation,  Associated  Universities,  Inc.. 
and  others  are  worltlng  on  the  very  large 
array  telescope  project. 

Another  phase  of  the  construction  is 
now  beginning  and  we  all  hope  that  the 
VLA,  as  It  Is  called,  will  be  completed  on 
schedule.  First  functioning  of  the  VLA 
is  set  for  1977  at  the  present  rate  of  con- 
struction and  all  looks  well. 

New  Mexico  is  proud  of  the  enormous 
impact  our  States  million  people  have 
had  in  the  world  of  science.  Scientists 
and  technologists  at  Sandla  Laboratories 
in  Albuquerque,  Los  Alamos  Scientific 
Laboratory  In  Los  Alamos,  White  Sands 
Missile  Range  near  Alamogordo  and  Las 
Cruces,  Holloman  Air  FV)rce  Base  near 
Alamogordo,  Kirtland  Air  Force  Base  in 
Albuquerque,  and  our  great  univeisiUes 
have  made  New  Mexico  the  richest 
scientific  State,  on  a  per  capita  basis  in 
our  Nation. 

The  VLA  will  be  a  welcome  addition 
to  this  impressive  array  of  scientific 
brainpower.  As  has  been  the  case  with 
so  many  New  Mexico  located  projects  it 
wli:  be  pioneering  in  spirit  and  effect 
New  Mexico  stands  ready  to  aid  the  Na- 
tion in  other  fields,  too,  drawing  upon 
its  unparalleled  proven  ability  to  meet 
scientific  challenges  quickly  and  bril- 
liantly. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  an  article  detailing  progress 
on  the  VLA.  an  article  which  appeared 
In  the  February  1976.  Issue  of  "Physics 
Today,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Progress  Report  on  the  VLA 
Work  goes  on  at  the  Very  Large  Array  tele- 
K»pe  project's  site  on  the  arid  Plains  of  Ban 
Rugustln.  fifty  miles  west  of  Socorro,  New 
Mexico.  A  »2.9-miUlon  subcontract  for  the 
third  phase  of  construction  of  the  giant  radio 
telescope  has  been  awarded  to  the  Burn  Con- 
struction Company. 

The  VLA  telescope,  which  U  expected  to 
be  fully  in  operation  some  time  In  1981  (see 
Physics  Today,  May  1972,  page  17),  had  lU 
origin  in  studies  initiated  Ui  the  early  1960's, 
to  improve  the  performance  of  radloastron- 
omy  instruments  in  general.  The  essential 
concepts  and  design  of  the  facility  now  un- 
der construction  were  developed  between  1964 
and  1971.  Design  and  construction  of  the 
array  is  the  province  of  Associated  Univer- 
sities Inc.,  the  non-profit  corporation  of  nine 
universities  that  operates  the  National  Radio 
Astronomy  Observatory  under  contract  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  AUI  also  oper- 
ates Brookhaven  National  Laboratory. 

When  It  Is  completed,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  tie  milUon,  the  telescope  wiU  consist  of  27 
fully  steerable  dLsh-shaped  antennas.  82  feet 
in  diameter  and  90  feet  tall,  distributed  along 
three  sets  of  railroad  tracks  arranged  in  an 
equiangular  Y  configiiration.  The  northward 
arm  will  stretch  11.8  miles  across  the  plain, 
and  the  others  will  extend  for  13  miles 
southeast  and  southwest. 

Phase  three  In  the  project's  construction 
consuts  of  ten  miles  of  railroed  embenkment 
to  be  prepared,  8.1  miles  of  double  trackage 
to  be  laid,  49  radlotelescope  antenna  founds- 
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tioiB  to  bfr  kollW  jM  <■«»  InsteUatloQ  of 
rauioad  swUehlaga  Mid  tanumt%  as  well  as 
as  undergroood  «leetnB«l  iijuiwii.  Tl»  Bum 
company  bsd<  prsvUsnly  bsflli  aRaracdsd, ,  in 
June,  1974,  a  M08,000  eontrMt  far  the  Itot 
phase  of  the  oonstmotion.  This  phase,  v^xich 
involved  the  setting  up  of  one  mile  ot  track- 
age and  six  foundations,  plus  assorted  site 
services,  was  sucoessf^y  completed  in  Spring 
1975.  Phase  two  construction  consisted  of  the 
permanent  bulldlngs^slte  work,  and  utilities; 
it  has  been  undertaken  by  the  George  A. 
Rutherford  Construction  Company  for  al>out 
92.4  milUon.  Launched  In  December,  1974, 
this  second  stage  is  about  three-quarters 
finished. 

When  the  Burn  company  wraps  up  Its 
work,  there  will  be  nine  miles  of  double  rail- 
road trackage  and  55  antenna  bases  ready  for 
use.  The  Very  Large  Array  Is  scheduled  to 
begin  functioning  as  an  Instrument  for 
serious  scientific  work  in  late  1977,  when  its 
first  ten  antennas  will  already  have  made  It 
one  of  the  most  powerful  tools  for  radio- 
astronomy  In  the  world.  The  faculty's  near- 
est competitors  will  be  the  six-element  ar- 
ray at  Cambridge,  England,  and  the  12-ele- 
ment  system  In  the  Netherlands,  at  West- 
erbork.  Both  will  be  kept  bu&y  even  after  the 
VLA  is  in  operation. 

Resolving  power  for  the  completed  VLA 
will  be  equivalent  to  that  of  a  conventional 
radio  teleso^e  consisting  of  a  steerable  para- 
boloidal  dish  17  miles  In  diameter.  Such  a 
Brobdlgnagiau  antenna  would  be  unwieldy, 
difficult  to  sitiiate,  exceedingly  vulnerable  to 
disturbed  weather  conditions,  and  Incredi- 
bly costly;  In  addition,  It  would  be  quite  un- 
necessary. Aperture  synthesis,  the  principle 
on  which  all  such  arrays  as  the  one  taking 
shape  In  New  Mexico  are  based,  was  devel- 
oped conoeptiially  In  the  late  1050's  to  obvi- 
ate the  need  for  such  monsters.  Martin  Ryle 
won  a  Nobel  prize  for  this  suid  other  con- 
tributions to  the  field  of  radloastronomy. 

The  'VLA  radio  telescope  employs  ordinary 
apertui-e  synthesis  techniques  as  follows: 
Signals  received  at  each  of  the  27  antennas 
are  to  be  relayed  to  a  central  control  build- 
ing, where  a  computer  vrlll  combine  each 
message  from  any  given  antenna  with  each 
of  the  other  antennas'  signals.  The  first  an- 
tenna has  already  been  successfuly  used  to 
send  signals  from  a  radio  source  to  the  com- 
puter. A  final  total  of  361  Interfering  an- 
tenna pairs  distributed  over  the  Y  of  the 
tracks  will  generate  a  radio  map  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  sky.  Moreover,  the  rotation  of  the 
Earth  will  steadily  move  these  S61  Inter- 
ferometers to  new  points  while  the  same 
patch  of  sky  Is  under  observation,  a  refine- 
ment known  as  "suptersynthesls." 

The  result  will  be  hlgly  detailed  radio  "pic- 
tures" produced  In  times  from  a  few  minutes 
up  to  12  hours.  Typical  resolutions  for  areas 
several  arc-mln\ites  across  will  be  0.6  seconds 
of  arc  at  an  observing  wavelength  of  six  cm, 
or  2.1  seconds  of  arc  cm,  the  well-known 
neutral  hydrogen  wavelength.  At  first  only 
four  observing  vravelengths  will  be  available, 
but  these  will  be  broadly  representative  of 
the  radio  spectrum:  18-21  cm,  6  cm,  2  cm. 
and  1.3  cm.  The  resolving  power  of  the 
Very  Large  Array  at  these  bands  will  make 
the  facilty  comparable  In  the  sharpness  of 
its  resvUts  to  the  200-Inch  c^tlcal  telescope 
on  Mount  Palomar.  Plans  among  other  na- 
tions for  building  VLA-scsle  radio  telescopes 
are  unknown,  but  the  ITS  facility  will  be 
available  to  qiiallfled  foreign  users. 
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SUPPORT  FOR  A.  FEDERAL  GRAIN 
INSPECTION  SYSTEM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
report  of  the  Oeneral  Accounting  OfDce 
on  bribes,  ■windlest  misconduct  In  grad- 
ioK  grain  produced  by  American  fann- 
ers has  triggered  ahnost  Immediate  oom- 
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meat  on; the  editorial  psiges  of  news- 
papajs  4n  Boutib.  JSakota  and  other  grain- 
producing  States. 

Tired .  of  reading  about  adulterated 
shipments,  in  intei-national  commerce 
and  complaints  of  foreign  buyers,  these 
newspapers  take  the  position  that  in- 
tegrity of  the  product  coming  from  pro- 
ducing areas  must  be  protected  at  every 
step  in  the  commercial  channels. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  interest 
in  both  bodies  on  the  subject  and  be- 
cause of  the  timely  nature  of  the  com- 
ments, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
editorial  from  the  Sioux  Falls  Argus 
Leader  on  February  18,  1976,  entitled 
"Senators  Act  in  Grain  Scandal"  and  a 
similar  editorial  from  the  Mitchell  Daily 
Republic  on  February  19.  1976,  entitled 
"A  Federal  Grain  Inspection  System"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Sioux  Falls  Argus  Leader, 

Feb.  18,  1976] 
Senators    Act    in    Osain    Scandal 

Tlie  General  Accounting  Office's  (GAO) 
report  on  the  nation's  grain  inspection  sys- 
tem confirmed  what  national  legislators  and 
the  nation's  farmers  already  knew:  criminal 
abuses  in  some  ports  hare  cheated  foreign 
buyers  from  getting  the  amount  and  kind 
of  American  grain  they  paid  for. 

One  result  of  the  abuses  last  year  was  to 
cause  a  decrease — the  amount  of  which  is 
unknown — in  sales  by  United  States  firms 
to  foreign  buyers.  Last  year,  foreign  pvar- 
chases  of  grain  totaled  $12.5  billion. 

VS.  Ben.  Hubert  Humphrey,  D-Mlnn., 
chairman  of  the  Senate  agriculture  subcom- 
mittee which  requested  the  Investigation  of 
grain  Shipments,  said  the  GAO  report  "doc- 
uments far  too  many  Instances  of  mlsgrad- 
Ing  and  Short  weights  for  us  to  conclude 
that  anything  short  of  wholesale  overhaul 
wlU  restore  our  credibility  In  the  eyes  of 
our  customers." 

Humphrey  and  Sen.  Robert  J.  Dole,  R-Kan., 
the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  were  expected  to  ofier  a  bill  to- 
day that  will  require  an  all-federal  system 
of  weighing  and  Inspecting  VJB.  grain.  XJA. 
Sen.  George  McGovem,  D-SJ5.,  and  UJ3.  Sen. 
Richard  Clark.  D-Iowa,  cosponsored  a  com- 
prehensive bill  last  year  and  expect  to  have 
a  new  bill  ready  shortly. 

WHAT  AGXNCT  RECOMMENDS 

The  GAO  recommended  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlcult\ire  be  authorized  to  con- 
trol sampUng,  grading  and  weighing  at  all 
ports  and  major  inland  terminals. 

GAO  reconamended  that  Congress  take  ac- 
tion in  three  phases:  to  provide  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  with  authority  (1)  to 
take  over  supervision  now  from  firms  where 
serious  grain  grading  problems  were  discov- 
ered; (2)  assume  complete  responsibility  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  at  all  ports  and 
(S)  to  extend  the  federal  Inspection  system 
to  the  main  inland  terminals  after  effective 
experience  with  the  new  system  at  the  ports. 
The  department  would  provide  inspection 
service  on  a  request  basis  later,  to  minor  in- 
land terminals  or  country  elevators.  The  lat- 
ter would  be  handled  under  standards  and 
procedures  prescribed  by  the  department. 

While  the  objective  and  the  need  for  a  fed- 
eral sjnstsni  are  clearly  defined,  the  practical 
matter  of  enfolding  present  grain  Inspection 
agemles  and  emidoyes,  now  working  for  states 
or  private  fliras.  Into  a  new  setup  presents 
some  problems  for  Congress.  How  to  resolve 
eiiq>loyes'  fMnge  benefits,  whether  to  put 
them  Into  Civil  Service,  etc.,  are  real  stick- 
lers. 


MB    TRXATMSNT    SOOGBT 

McGovem,  oommentlng  on  the  GAO  rtijpoTt, 
said:  "It  has  been  my  long  standing  view 
that  It  to  esasnttal  that  both  our  grain  pro- 
ducers and  foreign  customers  are  treated 
fairly  and  accurately.  Both  parties  must  get 
the  grade,  quality  and  quantity  for  which 
transactions  are  made.  Anything  less  reflects 
poorly  on  the  producer." 

That  Is  well  stated.  The  American  farm- 
er, who  has  fed  the  world  In  peace  and  war, 
does  not  deserve  what  has  happened  to  the 
Image  of  this  eouhtry  abroad,  because  some 
grain  firms,  some  inspectors  and  some  indi- 
viduals defrauded  foreign  buyers.  In  their 
eyes,  the  land  of  the  free  and  home  of  the 
brave  has  condoned  cheating. 

What's  on  the  record  doesn!t  show  the  real 
extent  of  the  problem.  Grand  Jxuies  have 
returned  38  indictments  charging  61  persons 
and  four  companies  with  more  than  280 
criminal  acts.  Unfortunately,  foreign  discon- 
tent with  American  shipments  Is  much  more 
widespread.  Some  buyers  have  not  com- 
plained, because  they  hesitated  to  tilt  against 
this  country's  bureaucracy  or  a  faraway  con- 
signor. 

It's  encouraging  that  McGovern,  Hum- 
phrey, Clark  and  Dole  are  all  working  on 
the  problem.  Wtiat  specific  measure  Is  chosen 
isn't  Important,  so  long  as  the  problem  Is 
met.  If  stopping  the  cheating  requires  put- 
ting most  inspectors  into  federal  service,  it 
should  be  done^— and  quickly. 

(From  the  Mitchell  DaUy  Republic,  Feb.  19, 
1976  J 

A  I'EDERAL  Grain  Inspection  System 

Stressing  that  the  Intergrlty  of  both  the 
export  purchaser  and  our  grain  farmers  are 
in  serious  jeopardy.  Sen.  Geoi^e  McGovem 
has  indicated  he  is  In  "substantial  agree- 
ment" with  a  recent  Government  Account- 
ing Office  (GAO)  study  that  urges  congress 
to  set  up  an  insiiection  system  to  control 
sampling,  grading  and  weighing  of  grain  at 
all  export  major  terminals  and  ports. 

In  a  news  release  Tuesday  our  South 
Dakota  leading  Senator  said,  "It  is  essential 
that  both  our  grain  producers  and  foreign 
customers  are  treated  fairly  and  accurately, 
both  parties  must  get  the  grade,  quality  and 
quantity  for  which  transaction  are  made — 
anything  less  reflepts  poorly  on  the  pro- 
ducer." McGovern  was  referring  to  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Conunlttee's  recent  Investigation 
at  New  Orleans,  Houston  and  Dallas  which 
surfaced  corruption  In  our  current  Inspec- 
tion system.  He  pointed  out  that  to  date 
grand  juries  have  returned  38  indictments 
charging  61  persons  and  fotu-  companies  with 
more  than  280  criminal  acts. 

In  order  to  correct  the  Inspection  abuses, 
he  has  co-sponsored  legislation  aimed  at 
making  the  grain  inspection  system  a  fimc- 
tlon  supervised  and  operated  by  the  USDA. 
"Without  proper  supervision,  these  private 
firms  resorted  to  short  weighing,  adulter- 
ation, bribes  and  other  Illegal  acts,"  he  said. 
"Such  scandalous  behavior  tends  to  down 
grade  the  Integrity  of  U.S.  agriculture  and 
must  be  prevented  from  reoccuring." 

McGovern  continued  by  saying  that  the 
U.S.  exported  $21.9  billion  worth  of  agricul- 
tural products  of  which  earnings  from  these 
commerdstl  exports  made  an  Important  con- 
tribution to  farm  income  In  grain  producing 
states  like  South  Dakota.  He  further  sup- 
ported his  backing  of  government  control  by 
exposing,  a  portion  of  the  report  that  found 
Incorrect  grade  on  10  of  30  per  cent  of  grain 
samples  rechecked  by  ag  department  inspec- 
tors. 

We — as  have  other  people — ^have  strongly 
opposed  the  government  trend  on  the  state 
and  federal  levM  of  taking  control  ot  many 
of  our  programs  whldi  Should  be  handled  on 
the  local  level  or  under  our  private  enter- 
prise. However,  under  these  elreomstaaoss 
where  greed  has  tal^en  precedence,  resulting 
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In  unfair  prices  to  our  farmcra,  revamping 
of  our  grain  inspection  system  is  nrmnMrj  to 
avoid  additional  corruption.  It  Independent 
companies  continue  to  take  advantage  ot  our 
grain  producers,  then  possibly  the  only  other 
alternative  is  for  the  Department  of  Agrlctii- 
ture  to  federally  supervise  Inspection  at  all 
terminals  and  ports. 


February  24,  1976 


WILLIAM  W.  8CRANTON  TO 
THE  U.N. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  today  has  an  out- 
standing editorial  about  the  appoint- 
ment of  my  good  friend  William  W. 
Scranton  as  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations.  I  certainly  agree  with  the  In- 
quirer that  "it  Is  a  first-rate  appoint- 
ment." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 

RSCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Mb.   ScRAinoN  TO   THK   UJ^. 

The  name  of  WlUiam  W.  Scranton  has 
been  brought  up  regularly  for  one  public 
office  or  another  ever  since  1967  when  Mr. 
Scranton  ended  hU  term  as  Republican  gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania  with  a  vow  never 
again  to  run  for  public  office. 

Mr.  Scranton  would  consent  only  to  take 
an  occasional  special  assignment.  One  such 
was  hla  poet  as  chairman  of  the  Commission 
on  Campus  Unrest,  which  President  NUon 
appointed  in  1970  In  the  wake  of  the  wide- 
spread protests  over  his  Cambodian  "Incur- 
sion." 

In  Its  report,  the  commission  called  on 
Mr.  Nixon  to  "exercise  his  reconclUng  moral 
leadership  as  the  first  step  to  prevent  vio- 
lence and  create  understandUig."  Mr.  Nixon 
responded  by  repudiating  the  report  and  un- 
leashing that  great  moral  leader  Spipo  T 
Agnew.  who  called  it  "pablum  for  the  per- 
mlssivists."  Mr.  Nixon,  who  had  once  urged 
Mr.  Scranton  to  become  his  secretary  of 
sute.  did  not  caU  on  Mr.  Scranton  for  fur- 
ther services. 

Now,  President  Ford  has  called  on  him  to 
serve  as  VS.  ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  Mr.  Scranton  has  accepted.  It  is  a 
nrst-rate  appointment. 

Mr.  Scranton  Is  no  Daniel  Patrick  Moyni- 
h»n.  who  baa  Just  left  the  post  to  return  to 
Harvard.  The  word  that  comes  to  mind  to 
describe  Mr.  Moynlhan  is  flamboyant  The 
word  for  Mr.  Scranton  is  cool.  Yet  if  his 
personal  style  is  different.  Mr.  Scranton 
can  be  relied  upon  to  carry  out  the  same 
U.S.  policy,  that  Is.  as  he  put  it  the  other 
day.  to  -'stand  up  and  speak  strongly  on 
behalf  of  the  Umted  States."  «*  j-   "u 

The  U.N.  is  a  diplomatic  and  political  body 
and  Mr.  Scranton  has  plenty  of  diplomatic 
and  political  experience,  as  a  top  Sute  De- 
partment official,  congressman,  governor 
presidential  candidate  In  19«4,  and  adviser  to" 
Mr.  Ford. 

The  UN.  te  also  a  body  whose  own  "recon- 
clling  moral  leadership"  is  at  the  lowest  level 
m  30  years,  as  exemplified  by  the  General  As- 
sembly resolution  equating  Zionism  with 
racism.  No  single  individual  can  be  expected 
to  accomplish  miracles,  but  Mr.  Scranton  can 
certainly  be  relied  upon  to  remind  the  mem- 
bers of  what  the  U.N.  ought  to  sUnd  for 


BRAZIL-U.S.  BUSINESS  COUNCIL 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  la*t  month 
a  Significant  event  occurred  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
toe  Umted  States  and  a  Brazilian  Joint 


Commission  signed  an  agreement  esiab- 
Ushing  a  Brasfl-UB.  BmioeeB  ComcfL 
The  purpose  of  this  counoQ  to  to  provide 
a  channel  for  direct  dialog  between 
business  leaders  and  key  commercial 
decisionmakers  of  the  two  countries. 

This  is  a  very  important  development 
As  was  noted  in  the  chamber's  news  re- 
lease: "Total  United  States-Brazilian 
trade  in  1975  amounted  to  approximate- 
ly $4.5  billion.  The  United  States  Is  Bra- 
zil's largest  trading  partner  while  Brazil 
ranks  as  the  seventh  largest  trading 
partner  of  the  United  States.  Brazil  has 
the  single  largest  amoimt  of  U.S.  invest- 
ment in  Latin  America." 

During  the  signing  ceremonies.  Min- 
ister Joao  Paulo  dosReis  Velloso,  Head 
of  the  Brazilian  Secretariat  for  Planning 
to  the  Pi-esldency  of  the  Republic,  de- 
livered a  speech  describing  the  current 
state  of  the  Brazilian  economy. 

I  ask  unaffihious  consent  that  Minis- 
ter Velloso's  speech  and  the  chamber 
news  release  announcing  the  signing 
ceremonies  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mateiial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
BKAzn.-U.S.  BxrsiNESs  Council.  Sioninc  Ceke- 

MONT    AND    LUNCHZON.    jAMirART    30,     1976, 

Washington.  D.C. 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Under- 
Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  President  ot  the  Exlm- 
bank,  Mr.  President  of  the  Inter-American 
Bank.  Mr.  Charge  d'Affaires.  Indies  and  Gen- 
tlemen, let  me  start  by  trying  to  tell  you 
what  the  Brazilian  economy  is  now  and  what 
It  Is  trying  to  do.  We  are  trying  to  consoli- 
date a  modern  market  economy  that,  as  I 
said  before,  not  J»i«t  because  of  efficiency  but 
because  it  is  the  way  to  reconcile  efllciency 
with  economic  freedom.  We  are  trying  to 
reach  a  balance  between  the  Government,  on 
the  one  hand.  BraEillan  private  sector  and 
ftx-elgn  private  companies  in  Brazil. 

What  we  expect  from  foreign  capital  In 
Brazil  besides  capital,  of  course,  is  tech- 
nology. More  sophUtlcated  technology  and 
management,  and  now  some  contrlbuUon  to 
the  Balance  of  Payments:  import  subetltu- 
tion.  exports  and  a  higher  percentage  of 
direct  Investment  in  ccmparlson  with  loans 
that  they  get  from  abroad. 

Economically  what  determines  a  country's 
capacity  to  develop  is  her  opportunity  for 
Investment  coming  from  natural  resources 
from  the  market,  the  size  of  the  market  her 
human  resources,  technology  and  so  forth 
This  has  not  been  changed  in  Braail  because 
of  the  world  turbulence  but,  on  Uie  other 
hand,  we  have  to  be  aware  of  the  short  run 
problems  of  a  transition  period.  A  period  in 
which  the  constraint  for  growth  is  the  Bal- 
ance of  PaymenU  and  particularly  the  avaU- 
ablllty  of  Imporu.  So.  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  essentially  U  to  reconcile  these  two  vIm^s- 
the  ample  opportunities  for  Brazil  in  the 
long  run  and  the  management,  the  nood 
management  of  the  economy  in  the  lUiort 
run  to  maintain  the  country's  credltworthi- 

The  first  remark  is  that  the  situation  we 
have  to  face  is  not  Just  the  increase  m  the 

Br.^,.fn  *•"  ^  '*•  conaequencron  tSe 
Brazilian  economy.  In  fact,  in  recent  years 
^n^inly  in  the  last  two  yee^,  we  have^" 
seeing  a  very  important  structmif  ch^" 
in  Brazu  without  changing  the  modeTiS 

Tt  a'^\;v.';"''°"'  Changing  the  philoeop^ 
of  a  market  economy.  Even,  in  the  Balance 
of  Payments  there  were  other  factors. 

In  1974.  besides  Increase  in  the  price  of  oU 
we  had  raising  prices  of  raw  materJLs  i^d 


of  oapltal  goods,  b  1078  «•  paid  US  t3.6  bU. 
Ihm for ourlBiMvIs ef  ittw aaiMlataL  In uw 
«•  ptAd  VB  tS.V  kOltan.  19m  a«w  or  oa  li 
obvtoua:  la  1073.  ws  paid  xm  ••00  atUkm  ftir 
oil.  In  irr«  w*  paid  US  ••  umaa. 

Th*  enflrgy  proUMn.— Of  ecnme  ««  do  not 
need  oU  for  iMatlng  or  for  gOMnting  titc 
trie  power.  We  liave  plenty  of  ««rtaln  Mntteas 
of  energy,  hydroelectri :  power  souroM  and  «• 
have  scarcity  of  oil.  IHat  Is  why  m  Import 
•0%  of  the  oil  we  consume. 

We  have  Just  found  out  tbmt  four  or  five 
rivers  of  the  Amason  region  have  a  new  po- 
tential of  40  million  kW  which  is  four  tlmn 
the  Itaipu  project  which  you  may  have  heard 
about.  This  sho^-s  that  nuclear  energy  will 
become  important  ten  years  from  now  that 
quantitatively  is  not  so  important  now,  what 
Is  important  Is  the  absorption  of  that  new 
technology. 

There  have  been  changes  in  comparative 
advantages  in  our  competitive  power  in  dif- 
ferent items  because  of  the  energy  situa- 
tion. Pbr  example,  we  are  now  very  compet- 
itive in  aluminum  but  we  still  import 
aluminum.  We  are  competitive  because  we 
have  plenty  of  bauxite  and  plenty  of  elec- 
tric power.  We  have  had  to  recycle  the  econ- 
omy to  change  the  structure,  the  industrial 
profile  of  the  economy  putting  more  em- 
phasis on  capital  goods,  on  basic  Inputs  like 
non-ferrous  metals,  fertilizers,  petrochemi- 
cals, more  emphasis  on  agriculture,  mining, 
changing  the  priorities  within  the  transport 
sector,  paying  more  attention  to  railroads 
▼is-a-vis  highways,  etc. 

The  second  remark  is  the  basic  option  that 
we  bad  to  make  when  we  prepared  the  Sec- 
ond Development  Plan.  Would  we  follow  the 
trend  of  the  industrialized  countries  or 
would  we  try  to  avoid  Importing  recession 
and  Importing  unemployment. 

We  had  the  rate  of  growth  of  10%  In  1964. 
of  practically  5-;^  in  1974  and  of  practically 
6%  in  1976.  The  level  of  investment  in  the 
country  is  very  high  and  I  wlU  comment  on 
that  Uter. 

What  we  tried  to  do  was  to  make  one  type 
of  adaptation  as  fast  as  we  could,  that  la,  to 
change  the  structure  of  the  economy  to  adapt 
it  to  the  new  world  conditions.  The  other 
type  of  adapUtion  that  is  the  curtailing  of 
imports  we  tried  to  do  in  a  gradual  way.  In 
fact,  we  like  gradualism  in  Brazil,  we  treat 
iiiflatlon  in  a  gradual  approach  as  you  know. 
The  resulta  so  far  have  been:   1)   visible 
normality  of  the  economy.  As  I  said  before, 
we  have  had  growth,  we  have  had  growth  and 
employment  so  far;  2)  we  have  had  a  normal 
inflow  of  capital.  In  1975  we  received  around 
US  •820  mlllloQ  of  direct  investments,  that 
was  three  times  what  we  got  in  1972.  We  re- 
ceived US  $4.6  bUUon  of  financial  credits 
and    US   $2.3    %Ullon   of   credits   from   in- 
ternational InsUtutions  and  long-term  sup- 
pliers' credits;  3)  we  expect  a  reasonable  rat*. 
of    growth    of    1976.    whatever    reasonable 
means,  particularly  now  that  It  seems  the 
world  economy  in  reaUy  recovering:  4)   we 
have  had  a  balanced  budget  for  some  years, 
even  in  1975.  and  we  expect  to  have  a  bal- 
anced budget  in  1976. 

The  third  remark  is  about  the  Balance  of 
Payments  and  that  'transition  period'  I 
talked  about  earlier.  We  have  had  a  diversi- 
fication of  exports  and  a  general  diversifica- 
tion of  the  various  elements  in  our  Balance 
of  Payments  and  now  the  Brazilian  economy 
is  less  vulnerable  to  an  extsmal  turbulence 
than,  let  us  say.  tea  yeare  ago.  In  1963,  coffee 
accounted  for  53%  of  our  exports,  now  it  ac- 
counts for  10  to  18%.  Manufactured  goods 
accounted  for  3  %  in  1963,  now  they  account 
for  30  to  35'^<;.  Minerals  and  non-traditional 
agricultural  products  accounted  for  16  „  now 
they  account  for  60  to  56%, 

We  have  diversified  our  sources  of  financ- 
ing, our  sounfes  of  direct  Investments.  In 
1975  we  completed  the  year  with  a  level  of 
reserves  of  the  order  US  94  billion  which  is 
higher  than  we  had  la  AuguM  Ia»t  ysar.  We 
1— lae        ••.Ay.fi 
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reduced  our  trade  deficit  by  26%  and  we 
nialntalned  the  level  of  imports  constant 
and  we  raised  our  exports  by  «%. 

We  have  to  point  out  that  BrasU  has  been 
one  of  the  countries  with  the  hlgbrest  rate  oC 
growth  of  imports  In  the  laot  five  or  six 
years.  I  have  mentioned  that  from  1969  to 

1975  we  expanded  imports  by  28%  a  year 
and  in  1874  by  120%.  But  lafit  year  we  de- 
cided that  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  the 
level  of  imports  constant,  intact,  there  was  a 
slight  reduction  of  about  8%  in  value  and 
a  much  more  significant  reduction  In  vol- 
ume for  consumer  goods  and  ioi  raw  mate- 
rials. 

This  Is  a  transition  period  In  the  sense 
tbat  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  reduce 
our  trade  deficit  to  the  minimum  we  can  in 

1976  and  try  to  eliminate  it  in  1977  in  order 
to  sustain  our  level  of  reserves. 

There  was  a  remark  in  a  newspaper  here 
sbout  the  restrictions  that  Brazil  approved 
on  imports  late  last  year.  For  one.  these  re- 
strictions sue  temporary,  they  work  through 
the  market  mechanism,  we  do  not  have 
quotas,  there  Is  no  system  of  quotas.  We 
set  a  prior  deposit,  we^  raised  the  price  of 
imports,  we  raised  tariffs  and  we  set  that 
prior  deposit. 

In  order  to  show  that  we  are  being  very 
austere  in  the  management  of  our  Balance 
of  Payments  and  particularly  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  trade  account.  Of  course  we  are 
still  a  capital-Importing  country  and  credit 
countries.  Investor  countries  should  be  glad 
that  we  are  doing  this. 

We  do  not  want  other  people  to  tell  us 
^^lat  we  have  to  do  about  our  Balance  of 
Payments  because  we  are  doing  what  It  has 
to  be  dcme;  to  try  to  reconcile  maintaining 
a  positive  rate  of  growth,  the  highest  possi- 
ble positive  rate  of  growth  with  the  credit- 
worthiness of  the  coiuitry. 

There  was  also  a  comment  on  loans  by 
commercial  banks  here  to  industrializing 
countries  In  general.  The  only  problem  with 
that  kind  of  comment  Is  that  there  are  coun- 
tries and  there  are  countries. 

If  we  compare  Brazil's  Indebtedness,  total 
Indebtedness  with  other  magnitudes,  other 
economic  magnltudee,  like  the  Oross  Na- 
tional Product  and  exports,  what  we  will  find 
is  that  the  country's  indebtedness  has  been 
growth  but  these  other  magnitudes  have 
been  growing  faster.  For  example,  if  we  take 
the  ratio  of  total  indebtedness  of  the  country 
to  exports  of  goods,  Just  goods  not  including 
services,  and  here  we  have  really  total  Indebt- 
edness, that  Is,  public  and  private  and  public 
external  indebtedness  in  Brazil  account  for 
60  to  60%  of  the  total.  That  ratio  of  total  In- 
debtedness to  exports  was  of  the  order  of  2  by 
1968,  it  was  much  higher  in  1963  and  it  was 
of  the  order  of  2.2  in  1974.  There  is  practi- 
cally no  change. 

If  we  take  the  net  ratio,  that  is.  If  we  ex- 
clude the  country's  reserves  from  total  In- 
debtedness, that  ratio  was  1.9  in  1968  and  1.4 
in  1974.  If  we  Include  services  in  exports; 
that  Is  if  we  take  a  ratio  of  Indebtedness  to 
exports  of  goods  and  services  the  ratio  was 
1.6  In  1968  and  1.2  in  1974. 

At  the  .same  time  I  should  point  out  that 
Brazil  has  no  "hot  money".  The  minimum 
maturity  we  accept  for  any  financial  credit 
if  five  years.  This  is  the  minimum  maturity 
and  the  maturity  structure  of  the  debt  has 
been  improving. 

These  ai-e  Just  certain  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem which  I  am  emphasizing  to  show  that 
we  are  very  aware  of  the  importance  of  a 
good  management  of  the  country's  external 
debt. 

Now  let  me  make  Just  a  brief  remark  about 
opportunities  and  development.  Differently 
from  Europe  and  even  from  the  U.S.,  Brazil 
is  Ji-^t  scratching  her  potential  of  natural 
resources.  The  fact  Is  that  we  do  not  evan 
know  what  we  really  have,  we  are  finding 
out  what  we  really  have.  Just  to  give  an 


example,  w«  have  found  an  iron  deposit  for 
18  billion  tons  of  blgh  grade  ore,  we  lukve 
found  phosphate  rock  deposits  In  lOnae 
Oerale  asttmated  In  500  million  tons  which 
will  allow  Brazil  to  l>ecome  self-oaBcient 
In  pboephate  fwtlllzers  in  one  or  one  and 
a  half  years,  vre  have  the  hydroelectric 
power  reserves  in  the  Amazon  region,  also 
the  opportunities  for  expansion  for  cultivat- 
ing the  land.  Just  in  the  area  at  Brazllla, 
which  we  caU  the  central  plateau,  we  have 
about  60  minion  hectares  to  incorporate  to 
the  country's  agrlcultiiral  frontier  In  the 
coming  years. 

We  have  been  expanding  our  reserves  of 
oil.  coal,  phosphate,  iron  ore.  bauxite,  hydro- 
electric power  and  many  other  minerals.  The 
result  of  this  is  that  we  can  talk  about  self- 
sufficiency  in  all  basic  Inputs  leaving  aside 
oU. 

So  we  have  two  strategies:  one  Is  if  we  can 
become  self-«ufflclent  In  oil  In  the  medium 
run  and  the  second  one  is.  If  we  have  to 
accept  some  60%  of  Internal  production  of 
the  oil  we  consume.  But  In  the  second  alter- 
native we  can  become  self-sufficient  In  steel, 
non-ferrous  metals,  i>etrochemlcal6,  fertil- 
izers, basic  pharmaceutical  products,  etc. 
The  programs  for  self-stifflclency  In  those 
areas  account  for  an  Investment  of  the  order 
of  US  $25  bUUon  untU  1980,  and  a  gross  sav- 
ings of  foreign  currency  of  the  same  order  of 
magnitude,  that  Is  US  $25  bilUon. 

Two  years  ago  we  imported  4  million  tons 
of  steel  due  to  the  expansion  programs  which 
we  started  in  1971,  this  year  we  wlU  Import 
1.2  million  tons  of  steel,  so  the  results  come 
fast. 

The  rate  of  Investment  in  1974  was  25%  of 
the  ONP — of  course,  pwt  of  that  is  due  to  a 
larger  cxurent  account  deficit  In  the  balance 
of  payments.  In  1975  the  rate  of  Investment 
was  27%.  .      , 

Now  let  me  make  a  remark  about  bilateral 
relations  between  BrazU  and  U.S.  Tou  know 
that  we  have  had  a  deficit  In  the  trade  ac- 
count with  the  US  of  the  order  of  US  $1.8 
billion  In  1974.  The  level  of  trade  between 
Brazil  and  the  US  has  been  arotmd  US  $6  bil- 
lion m  recent  years,  imports  less  exports.  We 
bad  an  even  higher  current  account  deficit 
of  the  order  of  US  $1.9  bUUon  in  1978. 

It  Is  natural  that  we  have  a  deficit  In  cur- 
rent account,  we  are  a  capital-Importing 
country,  but  we  consider  the  deficit  we  have 
been  having  too  hlgji.  We  have  a  poeltlTe 
approach  to  the  solution  of  the  problem: 
more  trade,  more  Investment,  more  financing. 
We  think  that  the  United  States  should 
differentiate  In  her  economic  relations  with 
other  parts  of  the  world,  treating  them  dlf- 
ferentlv  becaxise  the  Trade  Act  and  other 
instruments  aUow  It — different  partners,  ac- 
cording to  whether  the  US  has  a  deficit  or  a 
surplus  and  other  economic  considerations. 
On  our  side  we  have  been  trying  to  diver- 
sify our  economic  relations  with  the  various 
regions  of  the  country,  the  West  Coast,  the 
South,  and  in  fact  we  are  thinking  of  cre- 
ating consulates  in  Dallas  and  In  Atlanta  Just 
for  that  purpose. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  I  am  not  going  to 
cover  the  social  area.  Just  to  say  that  Brazil 
has  been  very  active  In  social  development 
In  recent  years.  Wage  adjustments  have  been 
consistently  above  the  rate  of  growth  of 
prices,  of  the  cost  of  living.  For  example,  in 
December  wage  adjustments  were  of  the  or- 
der of  37%  and  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  in  the  previous  twelve  months  was  of 
the  order  of  29  to  30%.  We  ai-e  transferring 
productivity  gains  to  the  workers. 

A  U.S.  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
said  once  about  Brazil  and  it  Is  a  country 
where  It  seems  that  the  futtu-e  Is  happening 
in  the  present  because  things  happen  v«y 
fast. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  In  this  transition 
period,  In  these  two  years— 1976  and  1977— 
when  we  may  have  lower  rates  ot  growth — 


by  lower  rates  of  growth  I. mean  4  or  6% — Is 
to  prepare  the  economy  to  boom  again 
towards  the  end  of  the  decade. 

Development  to  a  eoclcdogloal  and  a  poUUcal 
factor,  mainly  because  development  depends 
essentially  on  the  country's  will  to  develop, 
on  the  country's  determination  to  do  what 
has  to  be  done. 

We  like  to  say  that  we  are  trying  to  develop 
Brazil  on  our  Image,  we  like  to  say  that  we 
are  a  cordial  pec^le  and  we  want  Brasll  to  be 
a  cordial  country.  ITiat  Is  why  we  use  to  say 
that  we  like  to  do  business  but  we  like  to 
make  friends  too. 

Agreement  Establishes  Brazil-UjS.  Btisi- 

IfKSS   COTTNCn. 

Washington,  Jan.  30. — ^The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  and  a  Brazil- 
ian Joint  Commission,  representing  four 
Brazilian  business  organizations,  today  signed 
an  agreement  establishing  a  BrazU-U£. 
Business  Council,  providing  a  channel  for 
direct  dialogue  between  business  leaders  and 
key  commercial  decision-makers  of  the  two 
countries. 

The  signing  ceremony  was  held  at  UJB. 
Chamber  headquarters  here. 

The  Brazilian  Joint  Commission  represents 
the  Confederation  of  Indtistry  of  BrazU,  the 
Confederation  of  Commerce  of  BrazU,  the 
BrazUUm  Expcurters'  Association  and  the 
Confederation  of  Commercial  Associations  of 
BrazU. 

The  co-signers  of  the  agreement  were  Mar- 
cus Vlnlctus  Pratlnl  de  Moraes,  chairman  for 
the  Bnuslllan  Joint  Commlsalan  and  executive 
president  of  Grupo  Pelxoto  de  Castro,  and  Dr. 
Richard  L.  Lesher,  president  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  United  States. 

Witnessing  the  gigging  were  H.  E.  Joao 
Paulo  dos  BelB  VeUoso.  Brazilian  Minister  of 
State  and  Secretary  of  Planning  to  the  Presi- 
dency and  UJ8.  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce 
James  A.  Baker,  m.  Also  on  hand  were  over 
160  guests  Including  repreeentattves  of  busi- 
ness, government  and  International  organi- 
zations and  20  chief  executtves  of  Braalllan 
companies  who  traveled  to  Washington  with 
Minister  Bels  Velloso  for  the  occasion. 

Dr.  Ijesher  said  the  CouncU  would  "be  a 
major  step  to  strengthen  trade  and  indus- 
trial cooperation  between  the  two  coun- 
tries." 

Total  U.  S.-BrazUlan  trade  In  1975 
amounted  to  approximately  $4.5  billlosi.  The 
United  States  is  BrazU's  largest  trading  part- 
ner while  Brazil  ranks  as  the  seventh  largest 
trading  partner  of  the  United  States.  BrazU 
has  the  single  largest  amount  of  U.  S.  Invest- 
ment in  Latin  America. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  BEALIi.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  58tli  anniversary  of  the  proc- 
lamation of  Estonia's  independence.  The 
proclamation  was  issued  on  Fdiruary  24, 
1918,  in  the  midst  of  great  turmon  which 
marked  the  closing  montlis  of  World 
War  I. 

Estonia  is  the  smallest  and  northern- 
most of  the  three  Baltic  States.  The  land 
is  rich  and  the  economy  reflects  a  solid 
balance  between  the  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural sectors.  The  Estonians  were 
originally  derived  from  Asian  stock  but 
they  have  extensively  intermarried  with 
taieir  Swedish,  Germanic,  and  Slavic 
neighbors. 

The  pride  and  fierce  independence  of 
the  Estonian  people  has  been  a  hallmark 
of  their  national  cliaracter.  The  people 
of  Estonia  resisted  Viking  Invaders  In 
the  ninth  century.  Danish  and  Swedish 
missionaries  during  the  11  th  and  12tb 
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centuries,  and  German  missionaries  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  12th  century.  Fail- 
ing to  dislodge  paganism  by  peaceful 
means,  the  German  missionaries  decided 
to  use  military  force.  To  carry  out  this 
mission  the  Bishop  of  Buxhoevden  es- 
tablished the  Order  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Sword  and  based  it  in  Riga — Latvia. 

The  Order  recruited  soldiers  for  its 
crusade  and  then  proceeded  to  Invade 
Estonia  from  the  south.  To  complicate 
matters,  the  Rasslans  attacked  from  the 
north  and  east  at  about  the  same  time. 
By  1217  the  Germanic  Knights  had  con- 
quered the  southern  region  of  Estonia. 

The  King  of  Denmarlt,  in  alliance  with 
the  Order  of  the  Knights,  invaded  North- 
em  Estonia  in  1219;  followed  by  the 
Swedes  in  1220.  In  spite  of  thii  over- 
whelming opposition,  Estonlfi  was  not 
completely  conquered  until  1227. 

A  rebellion  in  1343  drove  the  Danes 
from  Northern  Estonia,  and  caused  them 
to  tmnsfer  their  sovereignty  over  that 
area  to  the  Teutonic  Knights.  Rule  by 
the  German  barons  was  harsh  and  an 
inflexible  form  of  feudalism  was  Imposed 
upon  the  Estonian  peasant*.  Between 
1560  and  1629,  Estonia  was  slowly  con- 
quered by  Sweden  which  govemed  it  In 
a  far  more  humane  way.  Serfdom  was 
discontinued  and  the  Estonians  still  re- 
fer to  this  era  as  "The  good  old  Swedish 
days." 

In  1703,  Tsar  Peter  the  Great  launched 
a  war  against  Sweden,  so  as  to  secure  an 
outlet  on  the  Baltic  Sea.  The  Northern 
War  gave  Peter  his  "window  to  the 
west" — St.  Petersburg — as  well  as  sover- 
eignty over  Estonia.  Russian  inile,  at  first 
restored  the  harsh  feudalism  of  the 
German  barons.  In  1811  serfdom  was 
abolished  in  Estonia,  and  the  peasants 
gained  additional  rights  in  1863  and 
1866. 

Slowly  conditions  improved  as  peasant 
ownership  of  land,  urbanization,  indus- 
triali/ation,  and  education  spread. 

Estonian  culture,  language,  and  na- 
tional identity  increased  until  1882,  when 
the  Russians  launched  the  policy  of  Rus- 
siflcatlon.  This  attempt  to  make  all  of 
the  Tsar's  subjects  into  "Russians"  was 
a  direct  result  of  spreading  nationalism 
among  the  Empire's  ethnic  minorities. 
This  cultural  repression  fueled  Estonian 
participation  in  the  1905  revolution 
which  .shoolc  Tsarist  Russia  to  its  very 
foimdatlon. 

World  War  I  placed  intolerable  strains 
on  the  Petrograd  regime  and  a  provi- 
sional government  was  fonned  in  March 
of  1917.  In  April  the  wealc  provisional 
government  granted  political  reforms 
"and  greater  autonomy  to  national  mi- 
norities. In  November  1917,  Lenin  over- 
threw the  provisional  government  and 
e-'tablished  a  Communist  regime.  The 
leaders  of  the  Estonian  NaUonal  Move- 
ment wanted  to  separate  their  homeland 
from  Soviet  Russia  but  Lenin  was  able 
to  Install  a  puppet  Communist  govern- 
ment in  Tallinn.  The  resulting  "Red  ter- 
ror" continued  until  Germany  invaded 
Estonia  on  February  23,  1918.  In  the  en- 
suing confusion,  independence  was  pro- 
claimed on  February  24.  In  spite  of  the 
German  occupation,  major  Western  na- 
tions recognized  Estonian  independence. 
The  end  of  World  War  I  in  November 
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1918  brought  about  the  withdrawal  of 
German  forces  and  renewed  Communist 
aggression. 

The  heroic  peoide  of  Estonia,  under 
the  able  leadership  of  Col.  J<dian 
Laldoner,  mobilized  their  resources  to 
prevent  a  retiu-n  of  Russian  control. 
British  and  Finnish  assistance  helped  to 
insure  the  success  of  Estonian  independ- 
ence. On  Februai-y  24,  1919.  the  first  an- 
niversary of  the  proclamation  of  inde- 
pendence. Colonel  Laldoner  announced 
that  Soviet  forces  had  been  driven  out 
of  Estonian  territory.  On  Februai-y  2, 
1920.  the  Soviet  Union  and  Estonia 
signed  a  peace  treaty  in  which  Russia 
renounced  "forever"  its  sovereignty  over 
E.stonia. 

Independent  Estonia  established  a  re- 
publican form  of  government  and  ac- 
tively participated  In  international  af- 
fairs. But  the  rLse  of  Nazi  Germany  was 
to  bring  about  the  end  of  freedom  and 
independence  for  all  three  Baltic  na- 
tions. On  August  23.  1939,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Nazi  Germany  divided  East- 
em  Europe  between  them  in  a  secret 
protocol.  On  the  same  day,  the  U.S.S.R. 
forced  Tallinn  to  sign  a  mutual  defense 
treaty  that  allowed  Soviet  military  bases 
to  be  constructed  on  Estonia  territory. 
The  Estonian  Government  could  no 
longer  operate  Independently  of  Soviet 
wishes. 

In  early  June  1940,  the  Soviets  engi- 
neered an  incident  to  justify  their  seizure 
of  E.stonia.  A  "friendly"  government  was 
Imposed  on  June  16  and  full  Russian 
military  occupation  occurred  the  follow- 
ing day.  A  puppet  assembly  was  elected 
in  July  and  Estonia  was  incorporated 
into  the  Soviet  Union  on  Augiist  6.  1940, 
thus  ending  22  years  of  independence. 

Soviet  imperialism  brought  with  It 
Stalinist  purges  which  were  designed  to 
destroy  the  Estonian  political,  cultural, 
and  intellectual  elite. 

Between  June  1940  and  August  1941 
approximately  60,000  Estonians  were  im- 
prisoned or  exiled  to  Siberia,  30,000  fled 
to  Sweden,  and  an  additional  33.000  fled 
to  Germany.  By  the  time  Nazi  forces 
reached  Estonia,  the  Stalinist  repression 
had  reduced  the  tiny  nation's  population 
by  10  percent. 

Nazi  domination  was  just  as  brutal  as 
Communist  rule  and  the  purging  of  local 
leadership  conthiued.  In  October  1944, 
the  Red  Army  drove  Hitler's  forces  out  of 
Estonia  and  resumed  their  massive  de- 
portations. The  Soviet  Commissar  of 
PubUc  Security  decreed  that  aU  the  in- 
habitants of  the  coastal  region  of  Estonia 
would  be  deported  to  Siberia  and  re- 
placed with  people  from  Asian-Russia. 
Land  and  industry  were  taken  over  by 
the  government,  total  press  censorship 
imposed,  and  Individuals  were  forbidden 
to  emigrate  or  even  move  about  freely 
within  the  coimtry. 

As  in  the  days  of  Tsarist  Ru.wia,  Esto- 
nians were  once  again  forced  to  jealoasly 
guard  their  language,  customs,  tradi- 
tions, and  national  identity.  The  Soviets 
have  encouiaged  a  massive  Russian  mi- 
gration into  the  Baltic  States  which  is 
rapidly  making  the  Baits  a  minority  in 
their  own  countries.  In  addition,  the 
Kremlin  has  allowed  the  Baltic  States  to 
maintain  a  higher  standard  of  livhig  in 


an  effort  to  quell  resistance.  Neither  tac- 
tic has  woi^ed. 

It  is  a  great  compUmeni  to  the  Esto- 
nian spirit  that  35  yean  of  Communist 
on>ressi(m  have  failed  to  crush  the  desire 
to  be  free.  I  believe  that  the  human  spirit 
can  never  be  c<nnpletely  vanquished  no 
matter  how  severe  the  repression.  The 
torch  of  freedom  still  bums  within  the 
hearts  of  the  Estonian  people.  By  cele- 
brating the  anniversary  of  Estonian  in- 
dependence we  can  hold  out  the  hope 
that  they  have  not  been  forgotten. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  319  which  states— 

That,  notwithstanding  any  Interpretation 
which  the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other  country 
may  attempt  to  give  to  the  final  act  of  the 
conference  on  security  and  cooperation  In 
Europe,  signed  in  Helsinki,  it  Is  the  sense  ot 
the  Senate  ( l )  that  there  has  been  no  change 
In  hte  longstanding  policy  of  the  United 
SUtes  on  nonrecognltlon  of  the  illegal  seiz- 
ure and  annexation  by  the  Soviet  Union  of 
the  three  Baltic  Nations  of  Estonia.  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania,  and  (2)  that  It  will  continue 
to  bo  the  policy  of  the  United  States  not  to 
recognize  in  any  way  the  annexation  of  the 
Baltic  Nations  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
proved a  similar  resolution  by  a  vote  of 
407  to  0  on  December  2. 1975. 

The  Senate  resolution  is  pending  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
where  no  action  has  yet  been  scheduled.  I 
would  take  this  opportunity  to  urge  the 
committee  to  give  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration  to  Senate  Resolution  319 
Mr.  President,  in  1972. 20,000  Estonians 
from  all  around  the  world  gathered  in 
Toronto.  Canada,  for  the  first  worldwide 
Estonian  Festival.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
second  worldwide  festival — ESTO  "76— 
will  be  held  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  from  July 
5  to  11,  1976.  The  theme  of  this  festival 
will  be  "The  Estonian  Salute  to  Our 
Bicentennial."  In  addition  to  preserving 
Estonian  customs  and  traditions,  ESTO 
•78  will  also  highlight  Estonian  contribu- 
tions to  our  own  great  Nation.  I  would 
like  to  give  special  recognition  to  Mr. 
Kaljo  Popp  of  Baltimore,  the  executive 
chahman  of  ESTO  '76,  for  his  tireless  ef- 
forts in  organizing  this  summer's  festi- 
val. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  additional  information  on 
ESTO  '76,  including  the  tentative  sched- 
ule of  events,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  invite  all  of 
our  colleagues  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  their  families  and  their  staffs  to 
participate  In  the  ESTO  '76  fesUval. 
ESTO  *76  has  been  endoi-sed  by  the 
Amercan  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mittee and  the  Baltimore  City  CouncU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ESTO  '76 

"The  Estonians  have  found  the  answer!" 
wrote  an  American  engineer  In  a  guestbook. 
after  attending  his  nrst  Estonian  party.  And 
his  friend  declared  "Life  as  it  should  be!" 

What  makes  an  Estonian  party  different? 
Or  to  quote  a  famous  poster  from  Toronto, 
Canada:  "Is  it  true  Estos  have  more  fun?" 

An  E^stonlan  gathering  differs  from  the 
typical  suburbanite  cocktail  party  first  of  all 
because  any  good  Estonian  party  always  has 
a  theme,  even  if  it  is  only  to  celebrate  the 
first  snowfall  or  the  first  butterfly.  The  theme 
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ts  developed  through  a  humorous  Improptu 
speech,  moves  Into  a  group  aong-fest,  and 
culminates  in  an  enthusiastic  dancing  aes- 
sloo.  The  whole  affhlrs  Is  vibrating  wltb  a 
remarkable  zest  for  Ufe. 

"What  Is  an  Estonian  Festival?"  is  a  much 
harder  question  to  answer.  A  purist  might 
claim  that  such  a  festival  cannot  be  ex- 
plained. It  mxist  be  experienced — and  sur- 
vived! But  the  Committee  for  ESTO  "76  tries 
to  explain  It — anyway.  If  we  raise  more  ques- 
tions than  we  perhaps  answer,  come  to  see  us 
in  July  1976 — and  see  for  yourself  by  ex- 
periencing this  galaxy  of  events. 

The  basic  tradition  of  Estonian  Festivals 
was  established  over  a  hundred  years  ago, 
when  the  first  singing  festival  of  Estonian 
massed  choirs  (800  singers  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  spectators)  was  held  In  Tartu  In 
1860.  Many  came  to  see  thU  historic  event 
walking  hundreds  ot  mUes,  aoccHtUng  to  old 
newspapers.  A  tradition  was  created,  it 
caught  on  and  In  our  century  it  Is  not  un- 
common that  a  crowd  of  200,000  or  300,000 
would  gather  for  such  a  festival  held  In 
Tallinn,  the  capital  of  Estonia. 

The  tradition  of  large  folk  festivals  has 
also  been  kept  aUve  In  the  Western  World  by 
Estonians  who  were  able  to  escape  the  Soviet 
rule  in  their  homelands. 

The  first  Worldwide  Estonian  Festival 
which  was  held  in  Toronto,  Canada  In  1972 
lasted  over  a  week.  The  20.000  participants 
and  spectators  cams  this  time  in  jet  planes, 
covering — ^in  some  cases — distances  of  many 
thousands  of  miles. 

The  Second  Worldwide  Estonian  Festival — 
BBTO  "76 — will  take  place  In  Baltimore.  July 
5-11,  1976.  It  is  sponsored  by  the  City  Coun- 
cU. Its  theme  is  "the  Estonian  Salute  to  ovir 
Bicentennial"  and  it  wUl  feature  our  contri- 
butions to  the  multiethnic  background  of  our 
"Land  of  the  Free." 

What  wUl  ESTO  "76  bring  to  BaltUnore? 
First  of  all.  a  largpe  number  of  Estonians 
(estimated  between  IS  and  20,000)  from  all 
comers  of  the  free  world  wUl  arrive  for  the 
weeklong  festivities. 

Choirs,  who  have  practiced  in  their  home 
towns  aU  over  the  planet.  wlU  meet  here 
for  the  first  time,  to  present  a  concert  of 
modern  Estonian  compositions  In  the  Balti- 
more Civic  Center.  The  Baltimore  Symphony 
Orchestra  (under  Kstonian  conductor  Dr. 
Taavo  Vlrhaus  from  the  University  of  Ztoch- 
ester)  will  present  an  evening  of  Estonian 
symphonic  music. 

Numerous  concerts  and  plays  in  the  Morris 
Mechanic  Theater  and  smaller  halls  and/or 
stages  in  the  Monumental  City  will  be  beld 
throughout  the  week. 

There  wlU  be  athletic  and  chess  competi- 
tions; an  exhibit  of  modern  Estonian  art;  a 
Uterary  exhibit  with  readings  by  Bstonlan 
authors  from  all  over  the  free  world;  an 
enthnographic  exhibition  of  national  dress 
and  handicrafts;  a  special  store  with  Esto- 
nian folk  art.  handicrafts  and  souvenirs; 
philatelic  and  numismatic  meetings;  and 
much  more. 

All  week  long  a  large  variety  of  Estonian 
foods  (did  you  know  the  original  hamburger 
came  in  the  Middle  Ages  from  TalUnn  to 
Hamburg?!)  and  Estonian  drinks  ("Esto 
Extra" — the  drink  that  gives  both  vitamins 
and  warmth  on  a  cold  Estonian  night 
through  a  careful  mixture  of  vodka  and  cran- 
berry Juice)  can  be  sampled. 

There  wUl  be  a  large  Friday  night  party 
for  Estonians  and  their  guests  (7.000  attend- 
ed the  party  In  Toronto!)  with  lots  of  music, 
•lancing  and  refreshments. 

To  top  off  the  week's  activities,  an  "Even- 
ing Under  the  Stars" — a  festival  of  some  600 
folk  dancers  In  authentic  national  dress,  fol- 
lowed by  an  estimated  1,000  modem  gym- 
nasts in  a  harmony  of  movement,  music  and 
lights — ^wUl  be  presented  in  the  Baltimore 
Stadulm.  In  its  gigantic  size  and  kaleido- 
scopic change  of  patterns  this  "Evening  Un- 
der the  Stars"  is  sure  to  present  the  most 


picturesque  presentatton  at  ■Btonlan  ool- 
tvnX  heritage  and  to  Cloture  the  imagina- 
tion of  an  qMotators,  young  or  old. 

Finally.  Bstonlan  church  aerrlcefl — fea- 
turing a  large  concert  of  reUglous  music  by 
Estonian  composers  and  interpreters — will 
be  held  on  Sunday. 

All  in  all,  the  salute  of  Estonians — who 
gave  to  this  coiuitry  the  "as-American-as- 
apple-pie"  hamburger  and  the  great-grand- 
parents of  an  American  president  (FDB)  — 
promises  to  be  an  eventful  week  In  the 
bicentennial  celebrations  of  Baltimore  and 
the  State  of  Maryland. 

We  invite  you  all  to  participate  in  this 
festival  dedicated  to  the  country  that  gave 
us  a  new  home,  a  home  where  we  all  have 
found  our  new  "life,  liberty,  and  pursuit  of 
happiness"! 

ESTO  "76  will  welcome  you. 

TENTATIVE   ESTO    1978   SCHEOULE 

Monday.  JiUy  5:  Opening  Ceremonies  at 
at  Ft.  McHenry;  Opening  of  Exhibits. 

Tuesday.  July  6:  CorUlerences  of  Med.  Doc- 
tors, Teachers,  Youth;  Exhibits. 

Wedensday,  July  7:  Youth  Festival;  Chess 
Competitions;  Miss  Estonia  Pageant. 

Thursday,  July  8:  Athletic  Events;  Esto- 
nian Symphony;  llieatera. 

Friday,  July  9:  Song  Festival  at  Civic  Cen- 
ter. 

Saturday.  July  10:  Parade;  Modern  Gym- 
nastics and  Folkdance  Pageant  at  the 
Stadium. 

Sunday,  July  11:  Ecumenical  Service — 
Chxirch  Music  Concert. 

Note. — ^Book,  art,  phllatellstlc,  reUgloiis, 
various  Interest  and  hobby  exhibitions  and 
handicraft  displays  as  well  as  a  special 
Estonian  Arts  and  Crafts  Store  are  open 
throughout  the  week. 

ESTO  '76  Headquarters:  Estonian  House, 
1932  Belalr  Road,  Baltimore,  Md.  21213. 

Telephones:  Koljo  Popp — Executive  Chair- 
man (301)  665-5295  Baltimore. 

Meeta  Ulv — Executive  Secretary  (301) 
264 — 9032  Baltimore. 

Maldo  Karl— Finance  Chairman  (301)869- 
3275  Oalthersburg. 

Jyri  Kork— Director  of  Publicity  (301) 
474  7786  Greenbelt. 


THE  RANCH  SCENE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
respected  farm  pubUcation  Grain  Pro- 
ducers News  for  February  1976,  carries 
an  outstanding  article  telling  of  the  ef- 
ficient range  operations  of  one  of  my  con- 
stituents, Robert  Schnell  of  Lemmon,  S. 
Dak.  Mr.  Schnell  rims  150  Herefords  and 
350  commercial  Herefords  on  4,400  deed- 
ed and  2,000  leased  acre  ranch. 

Living  in  the  same  area  where  his  par- 
ents homesteaded  in  1907,  Mr.  Schnell 
utilizes  the  finest  technology,  crop  rota- 
tion and  natural  irrigation  in  his  opera- 
tion. His  ranch  is  described  as  a  show- 
place  in  the  area  and  he  utilizes  native 
grasses  as  well  as  1,600  acres  of  Improved 
grasses  developed  under  tried  and  tested 
conditions.  Schnell  says  he  cannot  afford 
weeds  on  the  ranch.  "We  want  100  per- 
cent of  the  plants  on  the  ranch  to  be 
useful,"  he  says. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  interests  of  in- 
forming other  Members  of  the  body  on 
how  scientific  and  efflcient  a  modem 
ranch  can  operate,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Proper 
Grazmg  Increases  Cattle  Numbers,"  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Paopza  Grazing  Incskases  Cattle  NmcBEas 
(By  Jerry  Slnise) 

Robert  Schnell  Is  no  believer  in  the  "take 
half,  leave  half"  school  of  range  manage- 
ment. "Cattle  always  take  the  best  half,  giv- 
ing competitive  weeds  and  grasses  time  to 
take  over.  We  graze  heavily  but  not  untU  the 
grass  has  Its  maximum  growth  and  then  we'll 
rest  the  pasture  an  entire  year.  Our  grasses 
have  improved  and  we're  grazing  more  cattle 
per  acre  than  we  ever  have  before." 

Schneli's  4,400  deeded  and  2,000  leased 
acres  north  of  Lemmon,  S.  D.,  are  close  to  the 
ultimate  in  grass  and  cow  management.  The 
ranch  is  a  show  place  of  native  and  intro- 
duced grasses,  registered  and  commercial 
Herefords.  "The  most  single  profitable  thing 
we  do  to  increase  cattle  production  is  In 
proper  grazing." 

A  member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Range  Management,  Schnell  says  he  can't 
afford  weeds  on  the  ranch.  "We  want  lOOCi 
of  the  plants  on  the  ranch  to  be  useful."  He 
has  1600  acres  of  Improved  grasses  and  4800 
acres  of  native  g^rass.  "A  good  native  pasture 
in  the  best  condition  will  produce  about  the 
same  pounds  of  beef  as  tame  grasses.  Ranch- 
ers tend  to  underrate  and  abuse  their  na- 
tive grazing  here  and  In  the  area  during  the 
past  15  years  has  brought  the  pastures  back 
and  we're  getting  tremendoiis  production 
from  them." 

Schneli's  ranch  is  divided  Into  16  pastures 
from  100-700  acres  each.  "They're  divided 
mainly  into  cool  season  grasses  and  warm 
season  (native)  grasses  to  facUitate  grazing." 

Cool  season  grasses  Include  Crested  Wheat, 
Russian  WUd  Rye,  Western  Wheat  and  Green 
Stipe  Grass.  Most  all  of  the  pastures  have 
Teton  or  Travels,  a  yellow  blossom  alfalfa 
imported  from  Siberia,  planted  in  them. 
"The  first  plantings  in  the  United  States 
were  In  North  and  South  Dakota,  and  40 
years  ago  plantings  were  made  on  the  ranch. 
Yellow  blossom  alfalfa  Is  extremely  winter- 
hardy.  We  haven't  been  able  to  destroy  it. 
It  has  a  spreading  crown  and  gets  washtub 
in  size.  It  is  competitive  with  introduced 
grasses  and  native  grasses." 

SchneU's  main  pastures  include  30% 
Crested  Wheat,  30%  Russian  Wild  Rye,  10% 
each  of  Western  Wheat  and  Green  Stipe 
Grass  and  20%  Yellow  Blossom  Alfalfa.  "We 
will  alter  this  somewhat.  On  tvro  irrigated 
pastures  we  will  mix  in  warm  and  cool  sea- 
son grasses  and  chan<re  the  mixtures  to  maVe 
them  better  full  season  pastures."  He  will 
include  sldeoats  gramma  and  brome  and  on 
some  low  land  areas,  subject  to  occasional 
flooding,  Schnell  will  put  in  reed  canary 
grass.  "I'm  partial  to  Russian  Wild  Rye, 
though.  It  greens  early,  it's  all  leaves,  cures 
on  the  stem  with  more  protein  than  any 
other  grass  we  have  and  it's  good  during  any 
season." 

Russian  Wild  Rye,  Schnell  believes,  is 
the  most  valuable  Introduced  grass  on  the 
ranch.  It  withstands  heavy  grazing  and 
drouths.  "It  should  be  fertilized,  especially 
on  sandy  soils." 

Schnell,  a  North  Dakota  State  University 
graduate,  runs  350  commercial  Herefords  of 
Anxiety  4th  breeding,  and  160  Re<^stered 
Herefords  of  Pioneer  Shadows  and  Tex  Real 
Onward  breeding.  He  does  no  AI  work  in  the 
ranch.  His  father,  the  late  Ray  Schneill, 
started  the  commercial  herd  in  1942.  The 
ranch,  the  firpt  in  that  section  of  South 
Dakota,  was  establlohed  in  18<>9.  and  Schnell 
has  been  oneratlrw  It  since  19SR.  His  parents 
homesteaded  in  the  area  in  1907,  the  same 
year  Lenunon  was  founded. 

"We  don't  graze  our  native  pastures  before 
July  1.  This  allows  the  grass  to  reach  Its  full 
growth,  set  seed  and  develoD  a  good  root  sys- 
tem. Then  when  we  graze  It  heavy,  we  don't 
hurt  it  because  the  plants  have  a  root  re- 
serve and  good  strength.  The  key  to  maxi- 
mum production  on  the  NcKthem  Plains  Is 
allowing  native  grass  to  get  a  growth." 
Russian    WUd   Rye,    alfalfa   and    Crested 
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Wbeat  are  grazed  beginning  in  April,  with 
cattle  taken  oS  in  July.  "The  cool  season 
pastures  provide  the  best  grazing  for  that 
time  of  year.  The  native  pastures  are  valu- 
able for  winter  grazing."  PastiireB.  Bchn^ 
believes,  should  have  a  homogenous  mlitTire 
of  grasses  throughout.  Palatabnity  also  Is  a 
factor  considered  In  selecting  mlzlTires. 

He  will  keep  from  40-90  heifers  for  replace- 
ment in  his  commercial  herd.  He  eulls  on  the 
basis  of  the  first  calf.  If  the  heifer  produces 
a  calf  of  low  weight  or  poor  quality,  this 
probably  will  be  the  story  from  then  on.  "If 
she  doesn't  have  a  good  calf,  she  goes.  It's 
a  60-40  chance  that  If  she  has  a  poor  calf 
shell  come  through  with  poor  calves  down 
the  line." 

Replacement  heifers  are  bred  as  yearlings 
using  Angus  and  some  Hereford  bulls.  All 
bulls  are  performance  tested,  a  practice 
Schnell  has  used  for  years.  "We  no  longer 
can  afford  the  Ituury  of  buying  bulls  we 
know  nothing  about."  As  a  result  he  weans 
better  than  90%  calf  crop  from  first-calf 
heifers.  "We  may  pull  some  calves,  but  not 
too  many.  The  heifer  Is  selected  for  size  and 
capacity.  We  don't  want  a  heavy  calf  dropped 
0O  we  don't  overfeed  our  heifers.  Well  stay 
away  from  the  coarse-boned  bull.  The  type 
of  bull  rather  than  the  breed  Is  Important 
here." 

He  nms  three  bulls  per  100  cows  in  his 
commercial  herd  and  a  bull  to  30-35  head 
in  registered  herd.  Bulls  are  ttimed  out  the 
first  week  in  June.  "We  want  calves  to  drop 
about  March  10  or  a  little  earlier.  This  gives 
them  more  time  for  the  next  calving  and 
gives  time  to  build  them  nutritionally.  We 
used  to  have  trouble  getting  3-year-olds  to 
settle,  but  now  they  calve  with  the  older  cows 
the  next  go  round.  The  older  cows  calve  April 
1.  Bulls  are  left  in  for  three  heat  i)erlods, 
about  60-65  days." 

Schnell  doesnt  feed  grain  or  concentrates 
to  his  two  year  olds.  They  are  fed  on  hay  and 
grass.  Heifers  do  go  on  4-0  lbs.  of  high  energy 
cake  after  they  calve  to  start  them  cycling 
well.  "We  don't  have  those  dry  three  year 
olds  and  we  do  have  better  calves.  On  pas- 
ture, realizing  185  lbs.  of  beef  per  acre  for 
3V4  months  a  year.  Tlie  steers  go  weighing 
from  600-550  lbs.  and  will  gain  2  lbs.  per  day 
during  the  entire  period.  We're  getting  more 
tiian  a  $60  return  per  acre  off  this  land."  He 
also  runs  a  cow -calf  to  two  acres  2<^  months 
each  year  on  another  pasture.  Schnell  has  a 
37-acre  bull  pasture  he  keeps  20  25  bulls  In 
all  year  long. 

Bulls  are  rotated.  Two  are  turned  out  to 
give  one  a  week  rest,  alternating  bulls  during 
the  breeding  season.  As  a  result  Schnell  gets 
70%  of  his  cows  bred  in  the  first  heat  period, 
26%  in  the  second  and  6%  In  the  third  heat 
period.  "We  have  a  98-90%  conception  rate 
among  our  cows  and  because  of  this  we  don't 
pregnancy  test.  Herefords  are  a  fertile  breed 
so  we  dont  have  to."  He  will  wean  a  90  96% 
calf  crop  annually. 

His  steers  will  average  470  pounds  weaned 
and  heifers  460  in  his  commercial  beard.  He 
is  on  the  American  Hereford  Association's 
TPR  program  In  his  registered  herd. 

Beplacements  are  selected  on  weight  and 
conformation  and  are  weighed  in  the  fall, 
the  spring  and  the  next  fall.  "Replacements 
have  to  have  both  weight  and  conformation. 
We  want  quality  and  won't  select  on  Just  one 
of  the  two." 

When  calves  are  weaned  they  get  3  lbs.  of 
whole  oats  per  day  their  first  winter.  They 
gain  about  a  pound  a  day  and  go  onto  grass 
weighing  close  to  550  lbs.  Schnell  says  they're 
not  fat  and  are  ready  to  gain  and  in  shape 
to  breed  early.  At  breeding  time  they  will 
weigh  from  600-650  lbs. 

Our  cheapest  source  of  protein  is  alfalfa 
hay,  and  our  usual  prog^ram  Is  to  start  feed- 
ing 10  Iba.  of  aHalfa  hay  per  head  per  day 
about  January  1.  They  will  have  graalng, 
too.  Witli  a  heavy  suow  cover  we'll  put  out 


30  lbs.  of  aUUfla  hay  par  hmA  per  day.  Thafn 
prvtty  w«U  tak*  oar*  of  tbelr  nutrttkm." 

Under  tola  deterod  gndag.  tpimylng  and 
gjan  manasenwDt  ptocram.  BehneU,  for  the 
pact  Av»  yean  bas  boan  numing  a  steer  to 
the  aere. 

He  has  healthy  cattle.  He  has  bad  some 
pinkeye,  and  where  he  once  used  to  treat 
it  with  everything  he  could,  he  now  lete  it 
run  its  course.  "They  get  over  It  Just  as 
fast  It  seems.  When  you  begin  treating  cattle 
for  aomethmg,  you  put  them  close  together 
and  they'll  spread  it  among  themselves.  We 
have  a  good  fly  control  program,  spraying 
3-4  times  a  seatiou.  We  will  check  cattls  for 
worms  occasionally  and  do  worm  some  calves. 
but  we  have  very  little  trouble  with  parasites 
here.  We  have  hsMl  no  bloat  problems  at  all." 

Cattle  are  marketed  at  different  times  of 
the  year.  Heavy  steer  calves  are  sold  in  No- 
vember. Light  steers  and  yearlings  are  sold 
in  the  spring.  Bred  heifers  are  sold  In  De- 
cember and  culled  heifers  In  Idarch  or  April. 
They  all  go  throiigh  the  auction.  Schnell 
has  been  an  auctioneer  for  18  years  and  was 
honored  as  the  1968  world  champion  auc- 
tioneer. 

The  ranch  Is  well  watered.  He  has  about 
four  miles  of  frontage  along  the  Cedar  River. 
Duck  Creek  runs  through  the  ranch.  And  he 
has  flowing  wells  throughout  that  act  as 
artesian  wells.  We  dont  have  to  pump  them 
and  they  flow  at  8-13  gallons  per  minute.  No 
Ice  problems  either.  The  water  Ubie  Is  100 
feet  down.  " 


STATEMENT  OP  CHARLES  R  JACK- 
SON BEFORE  THE  SENATE  SUB- 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
recently  Mr.  C^)arles  R.  Jacluion,  an  oil 
jobber  fi-om  Cheraw,  B.C.,  testified  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrast  and 
Monopoly.  In  order  ttiat  our  colleagues 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  oil 
company  divestiture  from  the  stand- 
point of  an  independent  businessman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mi*.  Jack- 
son's testimony  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Cii.^rles  R.  Jackson 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Charles  Jackson.  My 
home  Is  in  Cheraw.  South  Carolina — a  small 
town  located  In  nual  Chesterfield  County, 
which  lies  In  the  Northeastern  part  of  my 
state.  I  earn  my  living  and  support  my  family 
of  live  working  as  President  of  Jackson  Oil 
Company,  Incorporated,  a  small  branded 
Jubbersliip  founded  by  my  father  In  1936 
and  presently  owned  in  equal  shares  by 
myself,  my  brother,  and  my  sister. 

Jaokson  Oil  Company  la  an  independent 
branded  dlstribtitor  (jobber) .  We  have  been 
in  this  busmess  nearly  forty  years.  Our  com- 
pany employs  eleven  people  who  have 
families  averaging  3.8  per  household.  We  are 
proud  that  our  little  company,  througli 
uieauiugful  and  productive  employment,  can 
support  eleven  families  with  Income,  health 
and  life  Insurance  and  retirement  benefits. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify 
here  today,  to  attempt  to  express  our  views 
on  8.  2387  and  the  issue  of  vertical  divesti- 
ture of  the  petroleum  industry.  In  particular, 
I  hope  to  convey  our  grave  concern  about  the 
impact  of  such  legislation  on  our  bufilueas, 
the  impact  on  the  buataeas  of  our  customers, 
and  the  Impact  on  the  consumer  in  our 
market. 

We  market  principally  in  Chesterfield 
County,  a  rural  county  of  793  square  miles 
and  34,000  In  population.  Cheraw  is  the  larg- 
est town  with  a  population  of  6,00o.  The  next 
largest  towiw  are  Chesterfield  and  Pageland 
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with  populations  of  about  S/XW  eaob.  __^ 
are  a  number  of  smaller  townships  with  ssv- 
eral  hondrsd  people  saeb  and  the  nst  of  oar 
peo|de  are  scattered  about  tha  eoauty.  Taa 
can  see  that  we  are  very  ruial. 

Our  buslneas  Is  priadpally  gssollae.  most 
of  wliich  is  sold  to  retaU  gaaoUae  dealers  who 
In  turn  sell  to  the  retail  oonsiimer  at  the 
gasoline  pump.  We  also  sell  gasoline  and 
dleeel  fuel  directly  to  farmers,  heattof  oilB 
directly  to  the  home  heating  customon,  sad 
lulM-lcating  oils  and  greases  to  lodwtzlal 
customers. 

During  the  forty  years  we  have  bem  in 
buslneas,  we  have  managed  to  grow  stead- 
ily— Improving  operations  and  profits,  and 
today  we  have  a  small  but  sound  company. 
We  believe  we  arc  an  asset  to  our  oommwiitv! 
Over  the  years  we  have  vigorously  partiel- 
pated  In  and  supported  the  civic  and  potttteal 
affairs  of  our  town  and  oo«inty.  and  I  hope 
we  have  made  and  will  continue  to  »««^fl 
some  lasting  contributions  to  the  social  and 
economic  development  of  this  area.  If  so,  we 
must  give  a  large  part  of  the  credit  to  the 
economic  viability  of  our  fiiHlium 

We  choose  to  operate  our  businea  as  a 
major  branded  distributor.  Our  supptl«  h 
Exxon  from  whom  we  buy  under  oontnet, 
the  terms  of  which  are  standaM  buy-aall  oott- 
tract  provisions.  You  hear  charges  today  that 
the  major  oil  companies  plan  to  take  the 
Jobbers  over  and  put  the  jobtMrs  out  of  busl- 
netis  or  that  the  majors  really  control  the 
jobbers.  We  don't  believe  that  Is  true,  for 
the  reason  that  the  majors  cannot  serve  the 
rural  markets.  It  Is  simply  too  expensive  for 
them  to  do  so.  Also,  they  know  we  can  do  a 
better  job  of  serving  the  consumer  in  our 
market.  We  know  the  people,  the  otistomera. 
The  major  knows  the  laest  way  to  serve  tbls 
market  is  through  the  Jobbers. 

We  haven't  asked  our  supplier  to  do  onr 
work  for  us,  or  to  eliminate  business  risk  for 
us.  What  we  do  expect  Is  a  supply  of  a  quality 
product  at  competitive  prices  and  certain 
technical  a88lsta[nce  and  service.  Our  sup- 
plier, on  the  other  hand,  expects  us  to  pro- 
mote and  represent  its  brand  and  trademark 
and  operate  our  business  In  such  a  way  that 
Its  brand  image  Is  enhanced.  I  see  nothing 
coercive  or  sinister  about  this  kind  of  rela- 
tionship. Any  sort  of  productive  relationship, 
business  or  otherwise,  is  a  two-way  street  re- 
quiring confidence.  Integrity,  the  ability  to 
perform,  and  a  willingness  to  negotiate 
points  of  difference.  We  have  never  expected 
our  supplier  or  the  government  to  protect  us 
from  failure:  rather,  we  are  willing  to  take 
our  risk  with  the  discipline  of  the  fiee 
marketplace. 

Rather  than  our  supplier  being  a  detrimcut 
to  our  growth,  we  feel  we  have  enjoyed  a 
number  of  advantages  as  a  result  of  asso- 
ciating ourselves  with  a  major  branded 
product. 

1.  We  have  operated  with  the  asfiurance 
of  a  supply  of  quality  products  at  compeUtlve 
prices. 

2.  We  have  benefited  from  a  national  ad- 
vertising program  and  sales  promotional 
activities  resulting  In  Immediate  Identifica- 
tion and  acceptance  by  the  consumer. 

8.  We  have  had  a  naUonal  retail  credit 
card  prog^m  to  offer  our  ctistomers. 

4.  Our  supplier  has  provided  financing  for 
expansion  projects  and  credit  terms  for  our 
product  purchases. 

5.  Our  supplier  has  provided  us  SMistance 
In  buslnoss  counseling  and  assistance  In  de- 
veloping some  of  our  management  tech- 
niques. 

6.  Our  supplier  has  provided  us  with  pro- 
fessional technical  assistance  In  the  area  of 
engineering,  planning  and  surveys  of  oil  and 
lubrication  requirements  for  some  of  our  in- 
dustrial customers. 

We  have  a  lot  of  years,  a  lot  of  hard  wor^. 
and  a  lot  of  our  investment  dollars  In  associ- 
ating our  suplplier's  brand  name  with  our 
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nles,  our  services  and  our  company  Imaga. 
It  u  vital  to  us  and  to  most  of  our  oastooMra 
that  this  relationship  with  oar  mppUmt 

continue. 

•  Let  me  tell  you  ai>out  our  oostomars. 
eighty  percent  of  dur  volume  consists  of 
gasoline  sold  to  thirty-six  retaU  dealers  who 
in  turn  seU  to  the  retail  consumer  at  ttw 
gasoline  pump.  Ten  of  these  dealers  operate 
full-service  gasoUne  stations  and  their  busi- 
ness is  providing  products  and  service  to 
the  motoring  public.  Six  of  the  thirty-slz 
dealers  are  convenience  food  store  operations 
who  also  offer  gasoline  for  sale  on  a  self- 
service  basis.  One  of  the  dealers  Is  a  truck 
stop  operators.  Nineteen  (or  more  ttutn  one- 
half  of  the  ttilrty-slx  dealers)  are  rural 
grocery  stores — general  merchandise  type 
country  stores — who  also  offer  gasoline  for 
nle.  Tou  sometimes  hear  these  called  "Mom 
•ad  Pops"  because  they  are  usually  operated 
by  a  man  and  his  wife.  Tou  may  have  heard 
that  these  Mom  and  Pops  or  rural  cotmtry 
stores  are  passing  from  the  scene.  Well,  this 
i»  not  true  in  our  rural  market  because  they 
continue  to  serve  an  Important  economic 
need. 

Kach  of  our  retail  dealer  customers  owns 
sod  operates  his  business  as  a  small  Inde- 
pendent family  enterprise.  Many  of  them 
own  the  land  and  building  where  they  oper- 
ate. 

Twelve  percent  of  our  sales  are  direct  sales 
to  farmers.  In  all  but  one  case,  these  people 
are  small  farmers — some  farming  less  than 
one  hundred  acres  Of  land.  Most  of  these 
farm  ctistomers  work  at  regular  Jobs — ^usual- 
ly In  an  Industrial  plant — but  the  part-time 
fanning  activity  is  Important  to  them.  About 
eight  percent  of  our  sales  volume  is  to  five 
hundred  home  heating  oil  customers  scat- 
tered about  ovir  county  who  expect  us  to  sup- 
ply their  home  heating  requirements  in  an 
efficient  maimer  and  at  competitive  prices. 

Why  are  we  concerned  about  the  Impact  of 
S.  3387  on  our  company's  business,  the  busi- 
ness of  our  principal  customers,  and  the  con- 
sumer? We  believe  that  such  leglslallon  may 
gravely  jeopardize  the  economic  viability  of 
our  small  company  and  the  livelihood  of  its 
employees.  We  believe  such  legislation  may 
do  Irreparable  harm  to  the  business  of  our 
principal  customers,  the  small  retail  dealers 
who  sell  to  the  consumer  at  the  pump.  Fur- 
ther, should  such  legislation  be  enacted,  we 
are  convinced  that  the  consumer,  served  by 
our  retail  dealer  customer,  and  the  farmers 
and  home  beating  oil  consumers  served  di- 
rectly by  us,  would  all  bear  the  burden  of 
higher  prices.  Inefficient  and  Inferior  service 
and  questionable  supply  of  their  petroleum 
requirements. 

First,  regarding  the  Impact  on  our  com> 
pany's  business,  the  question  arises:  Olven 
divestiture,  who  Is  going  to  supply  us? 

Supplying  distributors  like  those  of  us  in 
rural  markets  may  be  unprofitable,  and  may 
not  fit  into  the  scheme  of  the  new  market- 
ing companies.  We  can't  seem  to  get  an  an- 
swer to  this  question.  I  think  the  answer  is, 
at  the  least,  that  our  supply  would  be  in 
jeopardy.  We  also  believe  our  brand  Identi- 
fication, which  we  value  so  highly,  may  be 
lost.  We  may  have  no  national  advertising 
program  to  support  us.  We  may  have  no 
credit  card  program  to  offer  our  customers. 
The  financing  and  credit  terms  presently  ex- 
tended by  our  supplier  may  not  be  available 
to  us.  The  technical  assistance  provided  us 
at  no  cost  by  our  supplier  may  be  lost. 

Further,  we  believe  our  cost  of  goods  would 
increase  at  least  by  the  amount  of  the  cost 
savings  that  vertical  Integration  provides. 
Product  costs  to  the  distributor  are  bound 
to  Increase.  There  Is  no  way  to  avoid  this. 

In  addition.  If  some  suppliers  do  withdraw 
from  the  rural  market,  we  see  the  potential 
for  giant  chain  operators  to  enter  oiur  market 
and  others  like  It  by  taking  over  available 
retail  properties.  If  this  happens,  the  result 


win  he  fewer  companies — ^not  more  com- 
paniaft— In  the  marke^laoe.  As  these  new, 
larger  retaU  marketing  oompanlea  look  for 
growth,  they  ootild  force  small  distributors, 
such  as  my  company,  out  of  buslnees. 

Our  smaU  branded  Independent  jobber* 
ship  will  lose  with  divestiture. 

Second,  regarding  the  Impact  of  divesti- 
ture on  our  principal  cust<uners,  the  tblrty- 
stz  retail  dealers  mentioned  previously,  we 
believe,  given  divestiture,  their  small  In- 
dependent, famlly-ovmed  btislnesses  may  be 
in  great  jeopardy.  If  Jackson  loses  his  sup- 
ply, who  is  to  supply  Jackson's  dealers?  If 
Jackson  loses  the  benefits  of  brand  identi- 
fication, so  do  Jackson's  retail  dealer  cus- 
tomers. 

Many  of  these  dealers  have  v^y  small 
storage,  varied  credit  needs  and  buying 
habits,  and  are  widely  scattered  over  our 
county.  The  new  retail  marketing  companies, 
being  highly  profit-oriented,  will  be  Interest- 
ed in  the  "cream"  of  the  marketplace.  The 
"cream"  will  not  be  the  Mom  and  Pops  and 
corner  service  stations  of  rural  Chesterfield 
County. 

Our  retail  dealer  customers  will  lose  with 
divestiture. 

Finally,  what  of  the  impact  of  divestitive 
on  the  consumer?  During  the  embargo  and 
the  horrendous  experience  of  the  gasoline 
lines,  we  were  reminded  of  something. 

The  retail  consimier  in  Chesterfield  County, 
or  any  rural  county.  Is  totally  dependent 
upon  the  automobile.  We  have  no  alternate 
transportation.  You  drive  yoiur  car  or  ride 
with  a  neighbor  or  you  don't  go. 

I  won't  go  Into  the  details  of  the  hardship 
of  the  embargo  on  those  of  us  In  rural  area^. 
We  did  learn  that  most  of  our  people  who 
work  In  our  Industrial  plants  drive  twenty  or 
more  miles  per  day  to  work  and  back  home. 
On  a  per  capita  basis,  we  use  a  lot  of  gasoline 
In  Chesterfield  County.  The  Impact  of  divesti- 
ture on  the  consumer  will  be  one  of  less  com- 
petition In  the  marketplace,  fewer  places  to 
buy  gasoline,  increased  prloee  for  gasoline: 
and  aU  of  this  to  contend  with  when  one  is 
totally  dependent  upon  the  automobile  tar 
his  Uvellhood. 

Regarding  the  farmers  and  home  heating 
consumers  we  serve  directly,  given  divesti- 
ture, much  of  the  above  applies  to  them.  Who 
Is  going  to  deliver  to  the  small  farmer  who 
has  a  280  gallon  tank  and  wants  to  pay  his 
bUl  once  a  year?  Who  Is  going  to  deliver  to 
the  heating  oil  customer  who  refuses  to  buy 
more  than  a  100  gallon  storage  tank  and 
probably  can't  affcH-d  to?  We  have  many  such 
examples. 

Would  the  new  marketing  companies,  with 
stockholders  demanding  marketing  profits, 
be  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  these  customers? 
I  think  not. 

The  consumer  wlU  lose  with  divestiture. 

In  stmmiary,  I  feel  our  jobbershlp  and 
thousands  like  It  will  lose  by  divestiture,  ovi 
retail  dealer  customers  will  lose  with  dlvestl- 
tm-e,  and  the  consiuner  will  surely  lose. 

As  a  citizen  of  this  great  country  of  ours, 
as  a  consumer,  as  a  voter,  as  a  taxpayer,  as  a 
holder  of  public  office  I  ask  these  questions — 

Who  Is  to  gain  by  this  dismemberment  of 
the  oil  Industry?  What  Is  to  be  gained  from 
this  most  serious  proposal  of  divestiture? 
What  is  the  economic  gain?  What  Is  the  social 
gain?  Who  is  to  benefit? 

I  can  fltod  no  benefit — no  gain — and  some 
potential  grave  consequences. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  on  every 
phase  of  the  complex  oil  Industry — however, 
we  have  operated  this  family  Jobbershlp  for 
forty  years  and  I  do  know  my  business,  I 
know  my  marketplace,  and  I  know  that  my 
rural  market  Is  typical  of  many  across  this 
great  land — and  If  my  projections  about  our 
marketplace  are  correct — then  S.  2387  spells 
the  doom  of  thousands  of  small  independent 
businesses  and  spells  only  increased  bard- 
ship  for  the  consumer. 


Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  preseat 
our  views  ot  this  qnestton. 


CONSOUDATIDN  OF  BANK 
REGULATION 

Mr.  PROXMIBK  Mr.  President,  two 
editorials  appearing  In  the  March  Issues 
of  Financial  Worid  lend  strong  support 
to  consolidation  of  bank  regulation  into 
a  single  ag^icy  outside  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. Financial  World  points  out 
that— 

Tlie  FDIC.  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  have  enmeshed  our 
banks  in  a  miasma  of  complexities  and 
inconsistencies. 

The  editorials  also  make  recommenda- 
tions for  strengthening  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. I  commend  these  thoughtful 
editorials  to  my  colleagues  for  considera- 
tion on  the  urgent  need  to  reform  Uie 
bank  regulatory  structure  at  the  Federal 
level.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
two  editorials  be  printed  in  the  Recosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Waskincton  and  Oca  Banks:  The  Fci>erai. 
Rbssbvx 

In  our  last  issue  we  endorsed  congressional 
recommendations  that  would  endow  a  new 
federal  banking  commission  with  aU  Uie 
regulatory  powers  now  exercised  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp.  And 
we  indicated  why  we  believe  such  a  step 
would  be  the  most  beneficial  in  resolving  a 
ntunber  of  problems. 

The  Federal  Reserve  would  remain  to  ful- 
fill its  prime  function  as  our  central  bank. 
However,  a  variety  of  reforms  have  been 
suggested,  and  ieg^islatlon  introduced,  that 
would  alter  its  structure  and,  we  think,  its 
effectiveness. 

We  are  pleased  that  the  original  recom- 
mendations of  the  FINE  study  In  the  House 
regarding  the  centralizing  of  Federal  Reserve 
powers  In  setting  monetary  policy  iiave  been 
abandoned.  Admittedly,  In  some  ways  the 
present  structure  is  an  anactironlsm.  For 
example,  while  the  Federal  Reserve  district 
banks'  presidents  initiate  recommendations 
for  changes  In  the  discount  rate.  It  is  the 
Board  of  Oovernors  that  acts  upon  these 
suggestions  and  that,  in  reality,  has  been 
making  the  changes.  There  are  other  exam- 
ples as  well. 

But  the  power  resting  in  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  to  set  monetary  policy  is  awe- 
sonte.  And  the  participation  In  the  decision- 
making process  by  the  non-Board  members 
of  the  Open  Market  Committee  and  regional 
bank  presidents  makes  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion in  preventing  an  unwarranted  concen- 
tration of  power  In  Washington. 

The  present  system,  with  all  its  faults,  In- 
sures that  a  dlalo(rue  and  an  interchange  of 
Ideas  continues  between  Washington  and 
tho  regional  bankers  and  their  regulators  la 
all  parts  of  our  coimtry.  This  Is  Important  to 
preserve. 

We  endorse  the  deletion  of  the  earlier 
FINE  study  proposals  to  reduce  the  Board  of 
Governors  In  number.  It  had  been  argued 
that  with  the  regulatory  activities  removed 
from  the  governors'  hands,  only  five  gov- 
ernors, or  fcTor,  were  needed. 

It  has  been  our  observation  that  the 
smaller  the  number  on  a  commission  or  on  a 
board,  the  more  homogeneous  and  ingrown 
is  its  point  of  view.  There  must  be  a  broad 
diversity  of  opinion  In  the  setting  of  nation- 
al monetary  policy,  and  our  reading  of  the 
Open  Market  summaries  suggests  that  a  full 
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Mv«n-man  b<Murd  wouI0  aid  ta  Achieving  this 
objective. 

We  also  endorse  the  maintenance  of  each 
governor's  term  for  fourt«en  years.  And  we 
emphatically  reject  the  suggesUon  that  has 
arisen  on  the  Senate  side  that  the  Secntary 
of  the  Treasury  be  added  to  the  Board  of 
Governors.  W©  have  often  coouneuted  that 
the  nation  is  well-aerved  by  an  "Independ- 
ent" Federal  Reserve.  By  "Independent"  we 
dont  mean  superseding  congressional  dl- 
recUvee,  but  we  do  mean  Immune  from 
shorter-term  political  sentiments.  We  doubt 
that  there  Is  a  congressman,  senator  or  Ad- 
ministration official  who.  In  a  reflective  mo- 
ment, will  not  concede  that  most  of  today's 
economic  dlflleultles  had  their  Inception 
when  election-year  politics  took  precedence 
over  sound  economics. 

Who  then  will  concern  themselves  with 
the  longer-term  consequences  of  our  short- 
term  political  decisions?  Or  must  we  go  the 
way  of  Brazil,  where  one-third  or  more  of 
Its  output  goes  to  service  its  debt?  It  Is  a 
devastating  example  of  central  bankers  be- 
ing overridden  by  poUtical  leaders. 

We  think  It  nuuMlatory  that  the  ivvlslon 
of  the  Federal  Resole  regulations  made  in 
1936.  removing  the  Treasury  Secretary  from 
the  Board  of  Governors,  be  maintained.  And 
we  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  Insure  the 
kind  of  independent  thinking  that  Is  re- 
quired than  the  current  fourteen-year  term 
for  Reserve  governors. 

Obviously,  nothing  will  work  without  the 
very  best  men  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  the  proposed  federal  banking  conunls- 
•ion.  It  is  time,  we  think,  to  amend  the  law 
so  as  to  allow  the  President  to  appoint  the 
seven  Federal  Reserve  governors  without  re- 
gard to  the  Federal  Reserve  district  In  which 
they  live.  We  believe  that  this  nation  can 
afford  to  dispense  with  that  sort  of  provin- 
cialism. The  retention  of  the  Open  Market 
Committee,  the  regional  bank  presidents  and 
the  Federal  Advisory  Council  should  allow 
au  viewpoints  to  be  presented. 

Finally,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  in- 
•nre  a  broad  represenUtlon  of  opinion  on 
the  Board  of  Governors.  The  Federal  Reserve 
staff  has  Just  reason  to  be  proud.  But  the 
eompoBltlon  of  the  Board  should  be  diverse 
in  occupation  and  experience.  We  dont  be- 
Ueve  there  should  be  a  predominance  of  staff 
promotions.  We  dont  believe  there  should 
be  a  predomlnan^'e  of  academic  economtots. 
We  dont  believe  there  should  be  a  predom- 
inance of  one  political  or  even  economic 
persuasion. 

The  only  req\iirements  that  are  mandatory 
In  all  cases  are  intenigenee  and  Integrity.  We 
charge  the  PreMdent  and  the  Senate  to  see 
that  these  conditions  are  met. 

While  there  are  many  more  recommenda- 
tions that  have  been  made  and  can  be  made 
to  revamp  the  nation's  banking  regulators, 
we  feel  that  those  ftlnrmsriil  In  tbeaa  edi- 
torials would  go  a  long  way  toward  rsstorlng 
confldence,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lic toward  the  banks  and  those  who  regulate 
them,  but  on  the  part  of  the  banks  tbem- 
selvee  toward  tlielr  own  regulation.  And  that, 
we  submit,  would  count  the  most  in  putting 
our  banking  system  on  a  sound  and  stable 
footing. 

ALPIKD  H.  KZNOOl*, 

Uitor-in-chte/. 

Washwctom  awb  Oom  Banks:    The 
Rktolatoks 

TTie  headlines  concerning  "problem  banks" 
that  have  appeared  on  various  regulators' 
lists  could  not  possibly  be  a  surprise  to  any 
reg\ilar  reader  of  Financial  World. 

Last  year  bad  barely  begun  when,  In  our 
Issue  of  Jaa  8.  197S.  wt  put  this  quote  from 
our  exeludTe  Interview  with  ComptroUer  at 
the  Cnmney  James  K.  Smith  on  tb»  eo««r: 
"X  see  tblB  being  a  year  In  which  we  win  fe»v» 
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quite  slsable  loan  leases."  lAter  In  the  year 
we  carried  several  r^ated  stories. 

But  today's  heartllnee  are  telling  you  of 
last  year's  problems.  For  us,  it  Is  time  to  look 
ahead. 

Two  congressional  Inveatlgatlons  are  cur- 
rently underway  that  go  to  the  heart  of  our 
bank  regulatory  system:  one.  under  the 
helm  of  Chairman  Beuss  and  subconmUttce 
Chairman  St  Oermain  on  the  House  side, 
and  the  other  under  Chairman  Proxmire  In 
the  Senate.  Legislation  has  now  been  pro- 
posed that  would  radically  alter  the  way  our 
nation's  banks  are  supervised. 

At  the  outset.  It  ought  to  be  clearly  un- 
derstood by  all — bankers,  regulators  and  leg- 
islators— that  none  of  the  recommendations 
that  we  or  others  make  are  nearly  as  im- 
portant as  fulfilling  the  fundamental  pre- 
requisite. And  that,  simply  sUted,  Is  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  governors  and  the  com- 
missioners of  a  proposed  new  federal  bank- 
ing commission  miist  be  tough-minded,  In- 
dependent Individuals  of  the  highest  integ- 
rity. Indeed,  we  believe  any  system,  even  the 
one  now  in  existence,  can  function  effectively 
when  this  requirement  is  met. 

It  is  sadly  evident  that  nmny  of  the  prob- 
lems now  being  exposed  to  public  scrutiny 
are  clearly  the  result,  at  the  very  least,  of 
errors  of  omission  by  certain  bank  regulators. 
The  time  has  long  passed  when  the  "com- 
petition in  laxity  "  among  our  regulatory  in- 
stitutions, as  Chairman  Bums  put  it,  ahoxild 
have  ended.  The  PDIC,  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  and  the  Federal  Reserve  have 
enmeshed  our  banks  in  a  miasma  of  com- 
plexities and  inconslstenoles. 

By  this  time,  it  should  be  obvious  to  every- 
one that  the  supervlor  of  a  bank's  holding 
company  must  also  be  the  supervisor  of  the 
bank  itself.  It  ought  to  be  obvloiis  to  every- 
one that  the  banks  cannot  continue  to  have 
the  optiou  of  changing  regulators  by  chang- 
ing from  a  state  bank  to  a  federal  bank  in 
order  to  obtain  a  more  congenial  supervisory 
climate.  There  Is  no  defensible  reason  for  one 
reg\ilator  to  have  the  most  modern  equip- 
ment to  supervise  the  banks  under  its  aegis 
and  another  not  even  to  have  a  computer. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  many  compelling 
arguments  for  change  bom  in  the  unfortu- 
nate experience  of  recent  years. 

80  the  first  recommendation  must  be,  and 
Is,  that  all  bank  regulators — the  relevant 
Federal  Reserve  staff,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  and  the  FDIC — be  merged  Into  one 
strong  and  effective  unit. 

There  are  many  reasons  to  fold  this  new 
regulatory  authority  over  all  banks  Into  the 
Federal  Reserve.  By  all  accounts,  the  F»d's 
supervisors  have  been  the  most  effective.  In- 
deed, It  has  been  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
that  banks  have  fled. 

And  bow  can  bank  regulators  function 
without  the  knowledge  of  overall  money  and 
credit  coiulitlons  that  exist  not  only  in  thu 
country,  but  throughout  the  world?  West 
Germany  has  the  ***''^«"b  system  that  per- 
haps most  nearly  resembles  our  own.  There 
is  some  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  debacle 
concerning  the  collapse  of  Bankhaus  Her- 
statt  was  in  part  due  to  the  lack  of  coordi- 
nation between  the  Independent  bank  regu- 
lator and  the  central  bank,  the  Bundesbank. 
In  our  own  country,  we  apparently  «^*'ai' 
perilously  close  to  some  major  dlfflculties  In 
the  Franklin  NaUonal  Bank  episode  because 
of  differences  between  the  Federal  Reserve 
and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

Finally,  it  would  be  the  Fed  that  would  be 
called  upon  to  provide  tbe  funds  to  alleviate 
any  difficulties  in  the  system. 

On  the  other  hand,  almost  dally  new  /ears 
about  the  banking  system  are  atrlculated.  It 
matters  not  that  these  expressions  are  not 
well-founded.  And  It  is  a  commentary  on  our 
times  that  reassuranees  from  tboae  In  au- 
thority tend  to  aggravate  rather  than  ame- 
liorate. The  trutb  la  that  tbe  cndibility  ot 


our  hanks,  our  banking  system  and  its  remi- 
Mon  Itave  been  dealt  serious  blows.  Our 
baaklag  system,  in  the  final  analysis  rtsts 
on  oonfldence.  and  restoration  of  ccmfidenca 
Is  tbe  paramount  objective. 

Therefore,  notwithstanding  the  very  valid 
reasons  for  allowing  the  Fed  to  become  the 
principal  regulator,  we  believe  that,  on  bal- 
ance, a  fresh  start  U  the  best  path.  We  en- 
dorse the  House  and  Seiute  proposals  that 
would  establish  a  new  federal  banking  com- 
ml&sion,  to  be  composed  of  five  or  more  in- 
dependent members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent ajid  confirmed  by  the  Senate  servlac 
staggered  terms.  W©  endorse  the  proposals 
Uiat  would  amalgamate  aU  of  the  regulatorv 
powers  now  vested  in  the  Fed,  the  Ooam- 
troller  of  the  Currency  and  the  FDIO  faito 
this  commission. 

At  the  same  time.  It  becomes  mandatsy 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  and  this  new  wan- 
cy  maintain  effective  liaison.  It  Is  not  neoes-. 
sary  that  governors  of  tbe  Fed  be  oominlft- 
slpners  of  the  new  agency,  but  an  effeeUve 
meehanl&m  wiU  have  to  be  created  to  Iwnze 
a  continuous  flow  of  Information  ud  dia- 
logue between  both  agencies. 

Finally,  we  recommend  in  the  stroDgast 
possible  terras  that  the  nucleus  of  the  new 
a«jency  be  the  CTirrent  regulatory  system  and 
.-air  now  employed  at  tbe  Fsdsral  Bescrve. 
Sefkkd  H.  KnfooR, 

Si*tor-4»-Chief. 
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ANGOLA 


Mr.  BARTI^TT.  Mr.  Preskkni  «Mfa 
Member  ot  CoDgress  has  reeelvcd  a  eopy 
of  this  letter.  It  outlines  suednetly  tbe 
situation  tn  Angola,  and  the  type  of  sup- 
port the  UOTTA  forces  want  from  the 
United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  the  NaUonal  Union  for  the  To- 
tal Independence  of  Angola  be  printed 
in  the  Rbooro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoim, 
as  follows : 

UJfXTJi., 
New  York.  N.T..  Febnuvy  It.  i$74. 
To :  Tbe  Honorable  Members  of  tbe  Congress 

of  the  United  Stetes  of  America. 
From:  The  National  Union  for  tbe  lY)taI  In- 
dependence of  Angola. 
Subject:  A  Statement  on  tbe  War  In  Angola. 
Tbe  war  In  Angola  continues.  We  have 
moved  from  one  form  of  armed  stri^gjle  to 
another  in  our  determined  search  for  a  just, 
legitimate  and  democratic  Oovemment  of 
Rational  Utiity. 

We  cannot  accept  minority  rule— wbetber 
by  Blacks  or  by  Whites — Imposed  upon  tbe 
Angolan  people  purely  by  tbe  massive  mili- 
tary presence  of  the  Soviet  Uhlon  and  Cabs. 
We  shall  support  a  government  only  after 
the  people  have  expressed  their  oplnkms 
through  a  general  election.  Fteedom  of  the 
people  to  choose  democratically  tbelr  lead- 
ers and  policies  is  one  of  tbe  fundamental 
rights  for  which  we  fought  against  Portu- 
guese colonialism.  We  have  not  yet  achieved 
this  right  because  our  country  has 
been  Invaded  by  foreign  armies  deploy- 
ing highly  sophisticated  weapons,  promoting 
fire  power  Instead  of  the  baDot  box. 
1.  THE  sovirr  mnoir  jam  cuba 
Hfteen  thousand  Cuban  troops,  three 
tbouand  ex-Katangess  secessionist  troops, 
hundreds  of  Russian  advisors,  vast  quantities 
of  132  mm  rockets  and  multiple-rocket 
launchers  (tbe  Stalin  Organs),  8A-7  beat- 
seeking  missiles  and  wlre-gulded  mlssOes, 
modem  rifles  and  mafihlne  guns,  heavily 
armored  faIl-tra<Aed  Tcbleles.  ampfalblons 
tanks.  T-M  and  T-«4  tanks,  coastal  ftelgbt- 
<m.  wartblps.  Helicopters,  aircraft  bombers. 


etc.  llvese  are  tte  tonaoldSbto  Soroes  Xba 
Soviet  union  bas  anisMBil  In  AncOto  to  pro- 
tect the  MPLA  (Popular  Uam^i^tuA  for  the 
Liberation  of  AiogMa)  from  ptiHHito  ballot 
losses  bad  general  elections  been'  1i«ld  to 
choose  the  nation's  trns  leaders.  Ibaes  for- 
eign forces  baee  raVa^ed  and  strisdued  cfttes, 
killing  people,  displacing  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  famines,  and  festering  misery. 

VStJ-TA.,  commttted  to  resist  this  aggns- 
slon,  finds  it  Impossible  to  carry  out  this 
resistance  by  conventional  wartere.  We  have 
nothing  to  match  those  frightening  "Stalin 
Organs"  with  a  range  of  S5  miles  and  capable 
of  saturation  bombing  of  forty  123  mm 
rockets  per  minute  per  "Stalin  Orgln"  over 
a  one-mile  radius.  We  have  no  air  strOdng 
capabilities,  no  tanks,  nothing  for  the  sea. 
SO  WE  MUST  NOW  RESIST  BY  GUER- 
RILLA WARFARE. 

We  must  continue  to  fight  because  the 
objectives  for  whUch  we  fought  against 
Portuguese  colonialism  have  not  yet  been 
achieved — ^the  Angolan  people  are  not  yet 
free  to  choose  thetr  own  government.  They 
drove  the  Tiger  (Portuguese  colonialism)  out 
the  front  door,  and  Immediately  in  came  the 
Wolf  (Soviet  imperialism)  through  the  back 
door.  So  the  struggle  must  continue  until 
Angola  is  free,  peaceful  and  DEMOCRATIC, 
a.  THX  THXU  woau> 

At  present  many  countries  and  organiza- 
tions, Including  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity,  certain  of  Russian  military  victory, 
have  reoognlxed  the  Popular  Movement. 
These  countries  hofwever  fan  to  realise  that 
the  formation  of  a  GOVERNMENT  OF  NA- 
TIONAL UNITY  In  Angola  that  Includes  all 
three  parties— MPLA.  FNLA  and  UNTTA— is 
the  safest,  most  ratable  way  to  maintain  the 
territorial  Integrity  and  the  unity  of  the 
people.  These  three  parties  have  fought 
patriotically  against  colonialism.  It  Is  de- 
meaning to  the  Angolan  people  to  see  Rus- 
sians and  Cubans  forcing  tbe  populations  to 
disavow  allegiance  to  the  party  of  their 
choice.  It  smacks  at  oolonlal  oppression  still 
fresh  in  our  minds.  Indeed  the  Popular 
Movement  does  not  represent  the  majority 
of  tbe  Angolan  people.  It  is  the  government 
of  a  minority,  as  much  representative  of 
Angolans  as  was  the  Taiwan  government  of 
the  Chinese. 

3.  THK  UWITEO  STATES  OF  AMEXXCA 

The  United  States  is  a  powerful  nation 
where  democratic  principles  are  valued 
highly  and  upheld.  When  the  collective  In- 
terests of  democracy  around  the  world  are 
threatened,  naturally  those  concerned  will 
count  on  United  States  participation  and 
leadership.  KftoctlTe  participation  In  the 
8(Autlon  of  proUems  does  not  necessarily  re- 
quire military  esacalation  on  a  tlt-tor-tat 
basis  with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  does  however 
signify  that  America  should  take  a  stand. 
Unfortunately,  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment has  not  stated  its  position  on  such 
pertinent  issues  as  (1)  promotion  of  gen- 
eral cease-fire,  (2)  formation  of  a  govern- 
ment of  national  imity.  and  (3)  guarantee 
of  general  elections. 

4.   ONRA'S    APFEAI,    AND    PROPOSAI,:    PSACC,    MA- 
noMAI.  UNRT  AND  DEMOCEATIC  CLBCTIONS 

UNITA'B  Struggle  is  against  all  forms  of 
tyrannical  minority  rule.  It  is  directed 
against  any  forelgh  aggression  oir  invasion, 
be  it  by  South  Africa,  Russia  or  Cuba.  With 
every  major  city  or  town  now  under  Soriet- 
Bupported  Cuban  occupation,  the  struggle 
has  already  entered  a  new  pbase,  starttng 
from  the  oountrjslds  wfaars  iH>%  ot  tb*  An- 
golan populatlan  ttras.  Tb»  struggle  will  go 
on  until  justice  Is  done,  popular  dsmoooraey 
establiabed  and  all  Cubans,  BaMtens  or  any 
other  forsl^i  aggnasors  are  mnoved  tram 
ourooontry. 

But  this  war  need  not  go  on,  taking  Ms 
enormous  toU  at  Uvea.  UHXT^  la  taot.  bas 
aU  along  oalled  (or  a  lasting  and  psaoacnl. 


Juiit  solution.  We  have  asked  fdr  an  end  to 
tills  twwanted  war.  for  tbe  Immediate  and 
i,T,»w^^t«Anwi  ^KtOaOnmaX  tnm  Angola  of  aU 
foreign  focoea.  We  bam  asked  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  OovemnMnt  of  National  Unl^. 

We  ask  for  your  support  In  bringing  about 
an  early  cessation  of  hostilities.  We  ask  you, 
a  Member  of  the  United  States  Oongrees.  to 
take  another  look  at  the  problem  of  Angola 
and  help  us  achieve  a  stable  and  democratic 
solution. 

Therefore  we  request  that  you  support  us 
to  promote  the  following  points:  (1)  an 
effective  ceasefire,  (2)  the  formation  of  a 
Oovemment  of  National  Unity  with  all  three 
parties,  UNTTA,  FNLA  and  MPLA  repre- 
sented, (3)  guarantee  of  general,  democratic 
elections,  <4)  economic  co<q>eratlon  in  na- 
tional development  programs  after  tbe  war, 
(6)  humanitarian  assistance,  including  med- 
ical aid,  clothing  and  shelter  for  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  families  displaced  by 
this  war. 

We  hope  that  you  vrtll  give  this  your  full- 
est attention.  With  your  support  we  shall 
succeed  in  building  a  prosperous,  peaceful 
and  democratic  Angola. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Jkmsmtas  K.  CHrrtTNSA, 

VNITA  Observer  at  the  United  Natiotu 
and  Member,  VNITA  PoUtical  Bureau 
of  the  Central  Committee. 


SHARINO  TEEE  REVENUE 

Mr.  HOT.T.TNGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Febi-uary  17, 1976,  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  adopted  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  their 
desire  to  have  toe  U.S.  Government  pro- 
vide toat  States  or  other  poUtical  oitities 
where  the  Federal  Government  owns 
real  property  shall  receive  a  percentage 
of  any  revenue  derived  from  such 
property. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Souto  Caro- 
lina believes  that  since  Che  States  and 
other  political  entities  provide  police 
protection,  fire  protectioiL  sanitation 
and  other  protections  and  services  at  no 
«xpense  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
these  properties,  that  these  States  and 
other  poUtical  entities  should  receive.  In 
Ueu  of  taxes,  a  percentage  of  any  reve- 
nue derived  by  the  Federal  Crovernment 
from  the  sale  or  lease  of  any  such  prop- 
erty, from  toe  sale  of  timber  harvested 
on  such  property,  from  toe  sale  of  tiec- 
tricity  generated  on  such  property  or 
from  any  otoer  source. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  on  behalf  of  toe  Souto 
Carolina  General  Assaahty,  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure for  my  distinguished  coUeague  from 
Souto  CaroUna,  Senator  Thurmond,  and 
me  to  endoi-se  their  request  and  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  toe  senior  Senator 
from  Souto  Carolina,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  concurrent  resolution 
adopted  by  toe  General  Assembly  of  toe 
State  of  Souto  Carolina  be  printed  in 
toeBacoBD. 

There  betaig  no  objection,  toe  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  toe 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  CONCURXENT   RESOLUTION 

(Memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  that  States  or  other  poUt- 
ical entitles  where  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment owns  real  property  shall  receive  a 
percentage  of  any  revenue  derived  from 
such  property) 

"Wlismsi.  tbe  Federal  Oovemment  owns 
real  property  In  tbe  sevwal  states  of  these 
United  States  on  which  It  pays  no  taKes;  and 


Whereas,  the  states  and  other  poUtical  en- 
titles in  whlcb  theee  properties  are  situated 
can  iU  afford  to  give  tqi  any  at  tbelr  pn^ 
erty  without  re<»lvlng  revenue  therefrom; 
wid 

Whereas,  it  is  inctunbent  upon  the  states 
jtnd  other  poUtical  entitles  to  provide  police, 
fire,  sanitation  and  other  protection  and 
services  to  such  properties  at  no  expense  to 
the  Federal  Qovernment;  and 

Whereas,  it  seems  only  fitting  and  proper 
that  the  states  or  other  political  entities 
where  the  Federal  Oovemment  owns  real 
pn^erty  should  receive,  in  lieu  of  taxes,  a 
percentage  of  any  revenue  derived  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment  from  the  sale  or  lease 
of  any  such  property,  from  the  sale  of  timber 
harvested  on  such  property,  from  the  sale  of 
electricity  generated  on  such  property  or 
from  any  other  source.  Now,  thwefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa^ 
tlvee,   the   Senate    concurring: 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
hereby  memorialieed  to  take  such  action  as 
mi^  be  necessary  to  require  that  states  or 
other  poUtical  entities  where  the  Federal 
■Government  owns  real  property  receive,  in 
Ueu  of  taxes,  a  percentage  of  any  revenue 
derived  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  from  the 
sale  of  lease  of  any  such  property,  from  the 
sale  of  timber  harvested  on  sucb  property, 
from  the  sale  of  electricity  generated  on  such 
property  or  from  any  other  source. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  each  member  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  from  South 
CaroUna. 


VU.  DAY  1975 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  toe  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  has  proirided 
a  forum  recently  for  actions  and  activ- 
ities that  most  of  us  have  found  extreme- 
ly disbeartming. 

Hie  United  Nations,  nevertheless,  plays 
a  vital  role  in  the  world  commiaiitir  and 
X  believe  that  toese  ronaiks  Inr  the  Hon- 
orable Francb  T.  P.  Plimpton,  made  at 
the  New  York  State-New  York  City  ob- 
servance ot  UJf.  Day  are  a  most  useful 
xeminder  of  what  toe  world  would  be 
like  if  there  were  no  Ulf. 

Mr.  President,  I  adc  unanimous  consent 
to:it  Mr.  PUmpton's  observations  be 
printed  in  toe  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  toe  remarlcs 
were  ordered  to.be  printed  in  toe  Record, 
as  follows: 

UJT.  Day,  Octobxe  28,  1976 

(Remarks  by  Francis  T.  P.  Plln4>ton, 

New  York  City  Chairman) 

Madame  Chairperson,  Governor  Carey, 
Mayor  Beame,  ladles  and  gentlemen: 

This  is  obviously  not  an  occasion  for  tm- 
aUoyed  Joy  about  the  U.N.,  but  I  suggest 
that  we  do  some  supposing. 

Suppose  that  In  October  1945,  thirty  years 
ago  in  San  Francisco,  no  Charter  was  agreed 
to  and  nothing  was  signed. 

The  East  River  between  43nd  and  49th 
Streets  would  stUl  be  lined  with  slaughter- 
hoTises.  and  the  air  to  Second  Avenue  would 
stm  be  redolent  with  the  smeU  of  drying 
blood.  To  be  sure,  DFL  cars  would  not  be 
blocking  traffic  and  fire  hydrants,  tax  ex- 
empt real  estate  would  not  have  burgeoned 
beyond  belief,  unootmted  policemen  would 
not  be  protecting  that  real  estate  and  its  in- 
habitants— but.  this  City  would  be  without 
an  international  community  of  some  8,000 
I>ermsnent  spenders  and  141  spending  mis- 
sions; there  would  be  no  yearly  influx  of  the 
vorld'k  leading  atateamen  and  tbelr  staffs, 
nor  1,000,000  vtBttors  a  year  to  the  V»i  tbe 
City  would  be  short  VX.  connected  expeu- 
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diturea  of  $200,000,000  a  year  and  it  would 
not  be  the  capltol  of  the  world. 

World  War  n  Rnoslan  troops  might  still 
be  in  northern  Iran;  Dutch  soldiers  and 
Indonesians  might  still  be  fluting  in  Java 
and  Sumatra;  there  would  be  no  partition  of 
Palestine  and  no  Israel;  no  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
Winner  Ralph  Bunche  to  produce  Israeli- 
Arab  armlsticcd  and  no  one  to  supervise 
them. 

Kashmir  might  still  be  a  battlefield,  with 
no  observers  to  keep  Indians  and  Pakistanis 
apart — then,  or  later  in  the  Rann  of  Kutch 
when  the  tanks  ran  out  of  fuel;  thirty  nine 
countries  would  not  have  Joined  the  TTJS.  in 
Korea  under  a  U.N.  flag;  the  1956  war  for 
Suez  might  never  have  been  cut  short  or  a 
precarious  10-year  peace  in  the  Sinai  Penin- 
sula preserved  by  blue  helmets;  there  would 
be  no  unified  Zaire — only  a  fragmented  ex- 
Belgian  Congo  riven  by  a  separatist  Katanga, 
a  separatist  Orientate  and  a  separatist  Kasal; 
Netherlands  and  Indonesia  might  still  be 
quarreling  over  West  Iran. 

Heaven  only  knows  what  could  have  come 
out  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  without  U 
Thant's  formula  which  let  Khrushchev  with- 
draw his  ICBM's  without  too  much  loss  of 
face;  Greek  Cypriote  and  Twkiah  Cyprlots 
would  be  at  each  other's  throats;  U.N.  peace- 
keepers would  not  again  be  standing  in  Slnal 
and  on  the  Oolan  Heights. 

There  would  be  no  International  Co\n-t  of 
Justice,  ready  and  waiting  for  more  uMino 
declaration  of  human  rights;  no  convention 
against  racism;  no  World  Bonk;  no  I.D^. 
(International  Development  Association); 
no  UJJ.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  or 
UNRWA  for  Palestinians;  no  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  winning  UNICEF  with  its  millions  for 
the  world's  children. 

There  would  be  no  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  no  agreement  on  the  peace- 
ful usee  of  outer  s^ace,  no  Conferences  on 
Trade  and  Development  or  on  the  Environ- 
ment or  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  or  on  Popida- 
tion,  and  no  Food  and  Agricultural  Organi- 
zation. Abu  Slmbel  would  have  been  drowned 
by  the  NUe  with  no  UNESCO;  there  would 
have  been  no  World  Meteorological  Organi- 
ssatiou  and,  if  you  please,  perish  the  thought, 
no  International  Women's  Tear. 

Perhaps  I  can  sum  up  my  supposing  by 
reminding  you  of  the  late  Senator  Oreene  of 
Rhode  Island.  On  his  93rd  birthday  a  re- 
porter asked  him:  "Senator,  how  does  it  feel 
to  be  93  years  old  and  still  alive?"  He  re- 
plied, "Not  so  bad,  considering  the  alterna- 
tive!" 


ICEBREAKERS  SHOW  THEIR 
VALUE 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a  dis- 
patch in  the  New  York  Times  from  a 
Finnish  icebreaker  indicates  that  the 
Great  Lakes  of  North  America  could  be 
kept  open  to  maritime  traffic  12  montlis 
of  the  year. 

Study  of  the  question  of  year-round 
operation  of  commerce  in  the  lakes  is 
nearing  an  end.  At  least  one  Icebreaker 
may  be  needed  to  insure  a  winter  navi- 
gation season  in  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  economic  value  of  such  a  venture 
is  indicated  in  the  Times  dispatch  from 
Christopher  S.  Wren.  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Wren's  story  can  add  much  information 
for  consideration  as  Congress  again  con- 
siders the  pros  tuid  cons  of  year-round 
navigation  in  the  Great  Lakes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  dispatch  be  printed  in  the 

RXCOKO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  dispatch 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
asfoBows: 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  91, 1«?SJ 
iCTBBiAKnts  Cut  a  Path  roa  Tanama  Tmtsm 
(By  Chilstopbar  S.  WMm) 
Aboabb   thb    loiBnAXB   TTkRO. — A    weak 

winter  sun  bung  somewhere  over  a  horizon 
obliterated  by  the  vast  monotony  of  snow  and 
,  white  sky.  The  Finnish  icebreaker  Urlio 
rumbled  as  the  steel  bow  sliced  cleanly  at 
10  knots  through  nearly  two  feet  of  snow- 
cr\isted  ice  on  the  frozen  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 

The  ice  rippled,  cracked  and  floated  away 
in  the  Urho's  broad  wake.  Mist — caUed  "sea 
smoke" — wafted  from  the  fresh  channel  of 
black  water  as  the  colder  air  came  in  contact 
with  it. 

The  Urho  had  escorted  a  Soviet  and  a 
Norwegian  freighter  down  to  the  Baltic.  Now 
the  icebreaker  was  cruising  home  to  the 
Finnish  port  of  Keml,  some  60  miles  below 
the  Arctic  Circle.  "If  the  ice  is  thicker,  you 
can  feel  more  trembling.  But  in  this  ice  it 
goes  very  quietly,"  explained  Capt.  Tom 
Artela  in  softly  accented  Eugli»h. 

SHOWPIECS    OF  THK    FLnsT 

The  Icebreaker  that  Captain  Artela  com- 
mands is  the  showpiece  of  a  10-shlp  fleet  that 
Finland  relies  upon  to  keep  its  economy  going 
in  the  long  winter  months.  During  the  Hel- 
sinki summit  conference  last  July,  President 
Ford  lunched  aboard  the  34S-foot  ship  with 
Finland's  President,  Urho  Kekkonen.  Now 
the  Urho — It  took  Its  name  from  Mr.  Kek- 
konen—does  harder  work,  convoying  up  to 
25  ships  a  month  through  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia. 

Commissioned  only  last  March,  the  Urho  is 
equal  to  the  task,  with  22,000  shaft  horse- 
power from  five  huge  diesel -electric  engines, 
twin  propellers  both  fore  and  aft  and  a  "heel- 
ing system"  that  can  flip  the  ship  to  a  13- 
degree  tilt  by  shifting  some  600  tons  of  water 
In  ballast  tanks  from  one  side  to  the  other  in 
under  a  minute.  The  ship  needs  such  devices 
to  charge  the  wind-blown  ice  ridges,  ram, 
chum,  back  off  and  charge  again. 

BTKS   ON    CSEAT    LAKXS 

The  Urho  is  one  example  why  Finland  has 
led  in  icebreaking  technology.  The  builder, 
the  Wartsila  Shipyards,  has  turned  out  more 
icebreakers  since  World  War  II  than  the  rest 
of  the  world  combined.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
already  bought  or  ordered  43  Finnish  ice- 
breakers and  Sweden  and  West  Germany 
have  purchased  others.  Argentina  has  just 
ordered  one  and  Canada  is  reported  inter- 
ested. 

Christian  Landtman,  maiiaglng  director  of 
WartsUa's  shipyard  division,  says  he  would 
like  to  see  the  United  States  buy  some  Fin- 
nish icebreakers  to  keep  the  Great  Lakes 
open  in  winter.  "We  Finns  cant  understand 
why  you  close  traffic  on  the  Great  Lakes  for 
nearly  three  months."  he  said.  "In  Finland, 
with  more  severe  ice  conditions,  we  are  keep- 
Lug  our  harbors  open  the  year  round." 

Given  their  experience,  the  Finns  say  they 
could  buUd  an  Icebreaker  for  half  what  it 
would  cost  the  Americans.  The  United  States 
Coast  Guard  has  opposed  such  purchases  on 
grounds  that  the  Finnish  ships  do  not  meet 
certain  safety  provisions.  In  reply,  Wartsila 
has  offered  to  Install  whatever  American- 
made  equipment  the  Coast  Guard  stipulates. 

The  American  Ambassador  to  Finland, 
Mark  E.  Austed,  has  also  been  trying  to  per- 
suade Congress  to  finance  the  piurchase  of 
Finnish  Icebreakers.  Mr.  Austed  estimated 
that  the  Great  Lakes  freeze  affects  60,000 
American  Jobs,  resulting  in  a  wage  loss  of  $1.8 
million  a  day.  "In  three  months,  you've  paid 
for  a  Finnish  Icebreaker."  the  Ambassador 
said. 

Though  he  feels  such  purchases  would  en- 
hance the  American  image  in  Finland,  Mr. 
Austed  also  noted :  "It  Is  as  sensible  for  \\»  to 
make  an  Icebreaker  as  it  is  for  the  Fhins  to 
make  a  DC-10.  No  doubt  «^e  can  do  It,  but  at 
what  price?" 


Finns  making  the  aamit  point  note  that 
tbelr  airline.  Flniulr.  buys  only  American 
planes. 

•ovui  GEts  mnnsB  bclp 
The  Soviet  Union,  also  dependent  on  Ice- 
fre*  porta,  has  dlapUyed  no  auoh  rattoenoe 
Th*  Russians  have  ttielr  own  ioebraakeni 
lika  the  nuolear-powerad  Lenin,  but  they 
have  expanded  their  fleet  with  Flnniah  ships, 
the  largest  now  being  the  M3-foot  polar  ice- 
breaker Termak. 

"The  Russians  long  ago  understood  that 
they  have  to  do  something  about  the  Arctic 
regions,"  said  Wartsila's  president,  Tankmar 
Horn.  "Their  policy  is  reflected  in  our  order 
book.  They  have  evidently  had  good  expe- 
rience with  our  icebreakers,  becatise  they 
come  back  time  after  time. " 

WartsUa  has  pioneered  other  Icebreaking 
innovations,  like  an  air  bubbling  system  that 
prevenU  sucking  in  polar  Ice  by  forolng 
up  water  to  lubricate  the  huU.  The  Finns 
have  carried  out  exi>erlments  on  Ice  as  far 
away  as  the  Soviet  and  Canadian  ArcUc. 
Future  plans  Include  icebreaking  merchant 
ships  and  nuclear-fueled  icebreakers. 

"mating  technology  can  cope  with  any 
ice  In  the  world,"  said  Bengt  Johansson  who 
heads  Wartsila's  Arctic  research  department. 
"You  can  always  design  an  icebreaker  that 
can  go  through." 

A  ride  on  a  modem  icebreaker  like  the 
Urho  bears  little  resemblance  to  the  usiud 
sea  voyage.  The  ice  prevents  waves.  Even 
from  the  bridge  .seven  stories  above  the  deck, 
the  sensation  is  much  like  riding  a  train 
over  a  frozen  white  desert. 

The  crew  of  46  lives  in  individual  state- 
rooms above  deck  to  escape  the  clatter  of 
scraping  ice  and  the  deafening  scream  of 
the  engines,  which  are  momtored  fiwm  a 
control  room  by  closed-circuit  television.  An 
indoor  swimming  pool,  two  saunas  and  even 
modem  art  hung  over  the  Imitation  wood 
panel  Uig  complete  the  illusion  of  a  cruise 
ship.  "Harbor  pilots  tell  me  they  enjoy  sleep- 
ing on  this  ship  because  their  cabins  are  ao 
quiet. "  Captain  Artela  said. 

Despite  its  78-foot  width,  the  Urho  Is  so 
maneuverable  that  Jan  Ahlors,  the  ship's 
electrical  engineer,  reported  it  takes  Just 
six  seconds  to  shift  from  forward  to  reverse 
and  that  the  icebreaker  will  come  to  a  stand- 
still in  less  than  a  minute.  By  contrast,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Ahlors,  a  supertanker  would 
take  16  to  20  minutes  to  reach  a  standstill 
over  four  or  Ave  miles. 

Captain  Artela,  who  has  spent  12  years 
aboard  icebreakers,  said  that  he  has  encoun- 
tered ice  up  to  four  feet  thick  in  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia,  with  wind-battered  ridges  of 
broken  ice  some  times  rising  over  60  feet. 
"We  can  go  through  the  ridges.  We  use  the 
heeling  system,  but  slowly  of  course,"  Cap- 
tain Artela  explained.  "We  are  never  stuck 
In  the  ice.  We  can  get  loose  every  time." 

On  its  afterdeck  the  Urho  carries  a  small 
reconnaissance  helicopter  that  flew  a  visit- 
ing reporter  out  to  the  ship  sweeping  low 
across  the  ice  at  110  miles  an  hour  to  look 
for  "leads"  or  ice-free  channels.  "In  March 
when  the  weather  is  good  and  ice  starts  to 
move,  we  look  for  a  better  passage  and  the 
helicopter  can  tell  where  the  leads  are,"  said 
the  captain.  "It's  always  faster  to  go  where 
there  is  less  ice." 


SALUTE  TO  ESTONIA  AND 
LITHUANIA 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  February 
24  marks  the  58th  anniversary  of  the 
Independence  of  Estonia.  On  February 
16,  Lithuanians  celebrated  the  58th  an- 
uiversaiy  of  their  countiYt  although 
Lithuania  has  a  much  longer  history 
and  was  one  of  Europe's  most  powerful 
nations  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

It  Is  a  great  tragedy  that  Estonia. 
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lithuanla,  and  Ltttvla  were  alisorbed  by 
the  Soviet  Union  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Second  Wotld  War.  Maoy  patriotic 
and  freedoin-IoTlnki)eopIe  ot  these  small 
Baltic  coontries  were  sent  to  prison 
camps  or  killed.  Last  year,  on  this  oc- 
casion, I  quoted  a  moving  passage  from 
Aleksandr  Soblienltsyn's  book  **nie  Gu- 
lag Archlpdago,"  about  his  encounter  on 
a  prison  train  with  one  young  Estonian 
and  that  man's  passionate  devotion  to 
his  country  and  its  democracy. 

The  United  States  should  stand  firm- 
ly in  support  of  the  minions  of  Elston- 
ians,  Lithuanians,  and  Latvians  who 
fervently  hope  that  their  nations  will 
once  again  enjoy  independence.  This  Is 
wlur  I  have  Joined  Senator  Cubtis  in 
sponsoring  Senate  Resolution  S19  to  re- 
affirm the  longstanding  American  pol- 
icy supporting  the  independence  of  the 
three  Baltic  nations. 

At  a  time  that  all  Americans  are  cele- 
brating the  200th  anniversary  of  our  own 
free  Institutions,  It  is  all  the  more  ap- 
propriate to  remember  and  realBrm  our 
support  for  the  aspirations  for  freedom 
of  others. 

Estonians  and  Lithuanians  in  Dela- 
ware and  throuidsout  the  United  States 
are  Justtflably  proud  of  their  nations  and 
their  great  traditions.  I  Join  them  in  sa- 
luting the  58th  anniversaries  of  Estonia 
and  Uthuania. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY:  NO  BANK- 
RUPTCriN  SIGHT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
disturbed  by  the  alarming  reports  from 
the  adminlstratifm  about  the  financial 
ccmditlon  of  the  social  security  trust 
fund. 

There  are  32  million  peoide  who  get 
checks  from  the  social  security  system — 
about  15  percent  of  the  U.S.  population. 
Exaggerated  reports  about  the  financial 
situation  of  the  fond  have  unnecessarily 
misled  and  alarmed  these  people. 

Let  me  say  right  now  to  those  32  mil- 
lion people,  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
exhausting  that  fund.  Our  studies  at  the 
Joint  Ecanomlc  Committee  indicate  that 
even  in  the  face  of  the  current  recession, 
the  fund  will  have  $23  bOllon  by  1981. 

What  we  have  to  remember  is  that  the 
trust  fund,  like  many  other  institutions, 
is  a  victim  of  the  worst  recession  that  we 
have  had  since  the  depression  of  the 
1930's.  Just  as  the  recession  is  causing  a 
serious  dropoff  in  Federal  revenues,  so 
too,  has  it  sharply  curtailed  the  trust 
fund  receipts.  At  the  same  time,  more 
people  are  forced  into  retirement  through 
loss  of  jobs,  and  the  disbursements  of 
the  funds  are  thereby  increased.  That 
is  the  basic  problem. 

However,  proposals  to  increase  payroll 
taxes  require  the  sharpest  scrutiny  by 
Congress.  Employees  are  already  pajring 
almost  6  percent  of  their  income  to  this 
fund,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $15,300  a 
year,  and  their  employers  are  paying  a 
like  amount.  Some  workers  are  paying 
almost  $900  a  year  and  their  employers 
another  $900  a  year  toward  their  retire- 
ment benefits.  Obviously,  this  tax  has 
become  a  major  burden  for  low-income 
workers. 

Clearly,  we  need  to  take  a  long,  hard 


look  at  this  system  and  the  way  In  which 
it  is  flnaaoed.  I  bdieve  such  aii  Inquiry 
duMdd  be  given  high  iviority  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  But  I  do  not  think  we 
can  solve  the  problem  by  burdening  the 
worker  even  more. 

We  shall  have  something  to  say  about 
this  in  the  forthcoming  report  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  in  March.  At 
that  time  the  committee  wHI  file  its  an- 
nual report  on  the  economy  and  on  the 
President's  economic  program.  Mean- 
while, I  offer  for  the  RtcoBD  a  most  in- 
teresting and  illuminating  article,  which 
appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  Time  maga- 
zine, entitled  "No  Bankruptcy — ^But  a 
Need  for  Money."  I  call  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  Time  magazine,  Feb.  16, 1976] 

SociAi.  Securitt — No  Bankkuptct — 

But  a  Need  for  Monet 

Nearly  foiu-  decades  of  half-truths  have 
finally  caiight  up  with  Social  Security.  The 
system  is  as  sound  today  as  It  has  ever  been, 
but  Social  Security  Administration  officials 
are  trying  to  convince  a  suddenly  skeptical 
pubUc  that  the  program  is  not  on  the  edge 
of  bankruptcy.  They  are  having  a  hard  time 
because  for  so  many  years  boosters  pretended 
that  Social  Security  is  an  insurance  plan. 

The  Immediate  source  of  concern  Is  the 
Social  Security  trust  fund,  which  in  the 
popular  mind  has  become  analogous  to  the 
reoervee  Insurance  compuiies  set  aside  to 
make  sure  that  tlMy  can  pay  claims  In  the 
future.  The  Social  Seciul^  trust  fund  now 
stands  at  $44  billion,  but  last  year  it  dropped 
by  $1.8  bUllon  as  Social  Security  tax  coUec- 
tlons  feU  behind  benefits  paid  out.  This  year 
benefit  payments  of  $78.2  blUlon  are  expected 
to  run  $4j4  bUllon  ahead  of  income,  pulling 
the  trust  ftmd  down  to  less  than  $40  billion. 
By  1981.  according  to  projectiona  In  the 
President's  budget,  the  fund  will  be  depleted 
to  $28.4  billion.  Many  of  the  82  nUIllon  peo- 
ple who  get  Social  Security  checks — 16%  of 
the  entire  U.S.  population — are  afraid  that 
the  fond  will  become  exhausted  and  their 
benefits  at  some  fut\ire  date  stopped. 

Supporting  Strength:  There  Is  no  such 
danger,  the  system  Is  exactly  as  sound  as  the 
VJB.  Oovemment  Itself.  Its  ability  to  keep 
the  benefit  checks  fiowing  rests  not  on  the 
amount  of  money  in  the  trust  fund,  but  on 
the  Oovemment's  unquestioned  power  to 
collect  taxes — and  on  Social  Secttrity's  over- 
whelming political  support  among  the  peo- 
ple who  pay  those  taxes.  The  system  does 
need  more  money,  from  somewhere.  But  no 
lucid  analysis  of  its  requirements  Is  possible 
so  long  as  the  idea  that  Social  Security  Is 
insurance,  rather  than  a  federal  tax,  domi- 
nates debate. 

Under  a  straight  insurance  plan,  an  indi- 
vidual pays  premiums  and  gets  in  return  a 
policy  promising  to  pay  a  certain  sum  to  his 
heirs  if  he  dies  early,  or  to  himself  If  he 
lives  long  enough  to  retire.  The  payments 
are  determined  strictly  by  the  size  of  the 
premiums  paid.  The  original  Social  Security 
Act  of  1936  set  up  the  system  in  much  the 
same  way  workers  would  pay  taxes  that 
would  be  a  kind  of  premium  and  "earn"  the 
right  to  receive  benefits  when  they  retired. 

But  in  1939,  before  tbe  first  benefits  were 
paid,*  Congress  amended  the  act  to  base  pay- 
ments partly  on  need — a  concept  foreign  to 
true  Insxu-ance.  Low-income  workers  get  re- 


*Congress  decided  that  taxes  had  to  be  col- 
lected for  several  years  before  any  benefits 
could  be  paid. 


tizement  ben^ts  that  replace  a  larger  pro- 
portion ot  their  former  earnings  than  the 
benefits  of  blgh-lnccme  worktra  do.  A  retired 
worker  with  dependents  ooUects  more  than 
one  wltbout,  even  If  both  have  paid  exactly 
the  same  amount  of  taxes  Into  the  system, 
and  thext  is  a  minimum  level  of  benefits 
available  to  someone  who  has  paid  very,  very 
little. 

As  a  result.  Social  Security  has  become 
not  Insurance,  but  what  economists  call  an 
"Intergenerational  transfer  program."  To- 
day's workers  pay  taxes  to  s\q>port  yester- 
day's workers  who  are  retired  or  disabled.  In 
turn,  today's  workers  mus*:  rely  on  the  will- 
ingness of  their  children's  and  grandchil- 
dren's generations  to  continue  to  make  this 
sort  of  transfer.  Thus  the  trust  fund  is  not, 
never  has  been,  and  never  can  be  large 
enough  to  meet  all  potential  claims  on  the 
system:  that  would  require  several  trillion 
dollars.  Its  true  piupoee  is  to  provide  a 
cushion  out  of  which  benefits  can  be  paid 
while  Government  officials  decide  how  to 
meet  financial  needs. 

Those  needs  are  enormous — ^because  Social 
Security  has  become  far  more  generous  than 
any  private  insurer  would  ever  be.  Today  the 
system  pays  more  in  benefits  to  some  people 
in  a  single  year  than  they  have  contributed 
in  taxes  through  their  entire  working  careers. 
Also,  in  the  '50s  and  '608,  the  Oovemment  ex- 
panded the  system  so  much  that  the  only 
major  group  of  employees  not  covered  now 
are  those  who  work  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  some  state  and  local  government 
workers.  Congress  has  never  seen  fit  to  In- 
clvide  them,  and  they  now  have  their  own, 
separate  pension  plan.  Benefit  levels  have 
been  greatly  Increased,  and  a  1972  law  tied 
th«n  to  movemmts  In  the  consumer  price 
Index  so  that  they  are  autmnatlcally  lifted 
every  year  by  inflation.  Among  other  things, 
Social  Security  pays  the  Medicare  hoepitall- 
aztlon  benefits  of  the  elderly  and  picks  up 
bills  for  kidney  dialysis  treatments  for  pa- 
tients of  all  ages. 

But  Social  Security  Is  stOl  financed  as  If  It 
were  Insurance.  VlrtuaUy  no  general  tax  rev- 
enues, such  as  those  raised  by  Individual  and 
corporate  Income  taxes,  go  into  the  system. 
It  relies  almost  exclusively  on  a  special  pay- 
roll tax  levied  equally  on  employer  and  em- 
ployee: currently  each  pays  6.88%  at  a  work- 
er's earnings  up  to  $16,300  a  year.  The  tax 
has  risen  sharply.  As  recently  as  1966,  the 
maximum  Social  Security  tax  that  any  worker 
paid  was  $174  a  year  now  It  is  $896.06.  The 
tax  has  become  a  major  btu'den  on  msmy 
low-Income  workers:  an  employee  earning 
$7,999  a  year  may  well  pay  more  in  Social 
Security  taxes  ($467.94)  than  he  does  in  in- 
come taxes  ($463) .  Still,  that  is  not  enough 
to  cover  the  greatly  expanded  benefits. 

Boost  Proposed:  What  to  do?  President 
Ford  proposes  raising  the  payroll  tax  to 
6.16%  on  employer  and  employee  alike,  be- 
ginning In  1977.  That  would  cost  someone 
making  $10,000  a  year  an  additional  $30.  By 
Ford's  calculations,  the  boost  would  Increase 
tax  collections  above  anticipated  benefit  pay- 
outs, so  that  the  trust  fund  woiild  swell  to 
$6&bUlionby  1981. 

Critics  in  and  out  of  Congress  doubt  that 
that  is  the  best  way  to  cover  benefits.  The 
payroll  tax  is  regressive :  it  takes  a  bigger  bite 
out  of  the  wages  of  a  low-income  worker, 
relative  to  his  ability  to  pay,  ttian  out  of  the 
earnings  of  a  high-salaried  employee.  There 
are  no  deductions;  anyone  earning  more 
than  $50  in  a  quarter  pays  6.86%,  period. 

Also,  an  increase  in  the  tax  would  be  infla- 
tionary, becaiise  it  would  add  directly  to  em- 
ployers' costs :  a  company  would  have  to  send 
more  of  its  own  money  to  Washington  for 
every  worker  on  Its  payroll.  An  Increase  In 
the  income  tax  does  not  have  the  same  effect. 
Arthur  Okun,  a  member  of  "Hme's  Board  of 
Ek»>nomlsts,  caUs  Ford's  pr(q>o6al  "a  perverse 
fiscal  poUcy  of  the  worst  sort." 
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Explaining  Ford's  proposal  to  a  House  So- 
cial Security  subcommittee  last  week,  David 
Mathews.  Secretary  of  Healtb,  EducaUon  and 
Welfare,  ran  Into  similar  flak.  Aakcd  Repre- 
sentative Abner  Mlkva,  an  Illinois  Democrat: 
■How  do  you  explain  to  a  factory  worker  that 
money  withheld  from  his  paycheck,  over 
which  he  has  absolutely  no  control.  Is  not  a 
tax?  "  Mlkva  says  that  the  time  has  finally 
arrived  "to  blow  the  whistle"  on  the  ideas 
that  Social  Seciu-ity  is  an  insurance  program 
and  that  the  payroll  tax  is  somehow  different 
from  other  taxes. 

The  Democratic  majority  in  the  subcom- 
mittee plans  to  weigh  Ford's  proposal  against 
other  alternatives.  Two  major  ones : 

(1)  Raise  the  wage  base  on  which  taxes 
are  levied.  perhap.s  to  $25,000  In  1977.  That 
would  make  the  tax  less  regressive  by  hit- 
ting higher-paid  workers  more  heavily. 

(2)  Finance  benefits  partly  out  of  gen- 
eral tax  revenues.  A  Social  Security  advi- 
sory council  recommended  last  year  that 
Medicare  hospitalization  benefits  be  paid  for 
out  of  general  funds. 

The  subcommittee  chairman.  Representa- 
tive James  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  has 
lined  up  more  than  100  coeponsors  for  a  bill 
that  would  raise  the  wage  base,  use  general 
revenue  monej .  and  cut  the  payroll  tax  rate 
from  the  prestiit  5.86%  to  a.g-i'c.  But  he 
faces  stiff  oppo^ilion.  President  Ford  at  his 
budget  briefing  argued  that  with  any  use  of 
general  revenues  to  finance  Social  Security, 
"you  are  In  effect  losing  the  concept  that  a 
person  working  is  paying  for  his  or  her  re- 
tirement." Social  Secturity  Commissioner 
James  Cardwell  fears  that  reliance  on  gen- 
eral revenues  instead  of  payroll  taxes  would 
be  "an  open  invitation  to  enlarge  the  pro- 
gram." As  the  financial  burden  of  a  larger 
program  began  to  pinch.  Cardwell  believes, 
the  idea  of  an  "earned  right"  to  benefits 
would  be  dropped. 

The  Burke  subcommittee,  dlallkhig  Ford's 
plan  and  knowing  that  an  alternative  is  un- 
likely to  pass,  may  well  report  no  bill  at  all 
this  year.  That  would  leave  even  Social  Se- 
curity's short-term  financing  problems  un- 
broachiug  too,  mostly  because  of  demog- 
raphic trends.  After  approximately  the  year 
2005,  when  large  numbers  of  people  bom 
during  the  post-World  War  II  baby  boom 
begin  retiring,  there  will  be  a  rapid  In- 
crease in  the  number  of  Individuals  receiv- 
ing benefits  relative  to  the  number  of  peo- 
ple working.  Between  2006  and  2036,  the 
combined  payroll  tax  on  employer  and  em- 
ployee would  have  to  rise  from  about  12  •>  of 
covered  earnings  to  more  than  16%  of  cov- 
ered earnings,  according  to  the  Social  Secu- 
rity advisory  council.  Should  birth  rates  turu 
upward  again,  this  long-range  financing 
problem  would  be  smaller.  But  If  they  de- 
cline or  turn  up  less  than  the  council  as- 
sumed in  making  its  projections,  the  prob- 
lem would  be  worse. 

Expensive  Question.  None  of  the  system's 
difficulties  are  likely  to  be  resolved  as  long 
as  the  Idea  that  Social  Security  Is  Insurance 
persists.  The  system  is  largely  a  tax-financed 
welfare  program — worthwhUe  and  Indeed  es- 
sential, but  very  expensive.  The  question,  as 
Cardwell  puts  it.  Is:  "How  much  are  the 
American  people  willing  to  pay  for  what  level 
of  benefits?  "  That  Is  a  question  that  the  na- 
tion must  face  up  to — and  soon. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  often 
T( ;  get  so  caught  up  in  the  activities  of 
car  daily  lives  that  we  fall  to  examine 
o  irselves  and  our  world  in  a  larger,  more 
comprehensive  perspective.  We  tend  to 
lose  sight  of  our  ideals  and  goals  which 
should  guide  our  actions.  All  of  us  here 
acknowledge  the  primacy  of  the  right  of 
existence.   Without  this  most  basic  of 


human  rights,  human  beings,  socletiee, 
and  nations  could  not  possibly  coexist! 
All  of  us  have  the  responslblU^  to  do 
everytliing  in  our  power  to  Insure  the 
sanctity  of  that  right  of  existence. 

The  Genocide  Convention  represents 
an  international  effort  to  protect  against 
the  perversion  of  that  basic  right.  As 
President  Kennedy  said: 

The  day-to-day  unfolding  of  events  makes 
It  ever  clearer  that  our  own  welfare  is  m- 
terrelated  with  the  rights  and  freedoms  as- 
sured the  peoples  of  other  nations  .  .  . 
There  is  no  society  so  advanced  that  It  no 
longer  needs  periodic  recommitment  to  hu- 
man rights  .   .   . 

Some  have  said  that  the  Genocide 
Convention  is  vague,  unenforceable, 
meaningless.  I  say  that  all  ideals  are 
necessarily  vagrue,  unenforceable,  per- 
haps 'meaningless."  Does  that  mean  that 
we  should  not  strive  to  achieve  our 
ide.^ls?  Look  around  you,  above  the  daily 
crises  and  temporary  solutions,  and  you 
will  see  that  certain  fundamental,  unat- 
tainable ideals  form  the  very  fabric  of  all 
of  our  lives.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  as  a 
nation  have  lost  the  ability  to  see  our- 
selves in  the  larger  pei-spective.  I  am 
confident  that  if  we  allow  oui'selves  to 
rise  momentarily  from  the  problems  of 
daily  life,  we  will  not  hesitate  to  endoi-se 
the  Genocide  Convention  and  recommit 
ourselves  to  the  Ideals  of  human  lights 
wliich  it  symbolizes. 
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ESTATE  TAXES  FORCE  SALES  OF 
P'AMILY   FARMS 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  definitive 
action  has  not  yet  been  taken  to  reform 
our  estate  tax  laws,  yet  this  is  a  very 
serious  matter.  Tliere  are  several  meas- 
ures now  before  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance which  would  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem. It  is  essential  that  these  bills  be 
evaluated  so  the  committee  can  apprise 
the  entire  Senate  with  Its  recommenda- 
tions. 

All  too  often,  when  one  of  the  coown- 
ers  of  a  family-owned  farm  dies,  be  it 
the  husband  or  wife,  the  survivor  must 
put  out  a  "For  Sale"  sign  in  order  to  pay 
the  taxes.  The  current  estate  tax  exemp- 
tion of  $60,000,  set  in  1942.  is  far  too  low. 
After  years  of  Inflation  the  capital  re- 
quired to  operate  even  a  modest  farm  is 
much  higher  than  $60,000.  An  article 
which  appeared  in  the  February  15,  1976 
New  York  Times  by  Roy  Reed.  "Death 
Taxes  Compelling  Heirs  to  Sell  Farm 
Land."  reports  that  many  estimate  $250,- 
000  is  required  to  begin  farming.  The 
same  article  al.so  mentions  an  estimate 
made  by  Gilbert  Brody.  president  of  the 
Wisconsin  division  of  the  National  Farm- 
ers Union,  that  a  farmer  making  as  little 
as  $10,000  to  $12,000  a  year  typically 
leaves  an  estate  of  $320,000.  When  Con- 
gress set  the  exemption  at  $60,000.  in 
1942  it  did  so  with  the  Intention  of  allow- 
ing family-owned  farms  and  businesses 
to  continue  in  operation,  passed  by  one 
generation  on  to  the  next,  without  inter- 
ruption. At  that  time.  $60,000  was  a  real- 
istic figure.  After  an  Increase  in  the  price 
level  of  225  percent.  It  is  no  longer  real- 
istic. The  exMnptlon  needs  to  be  In- 
creased, and  increased  substantially. 
For  similar  reasons,  the  marital  deduc- 


tion from  the  adjusted  gross  estate  needs 
to  be  raised.  ^^ 

Mr.  President,  like  many  laws,  the  ac- 
tual effect  of  the  estate  tax  laws  is  prov- 
ing to  be  directly  opposite  of  that  in- 
tended. RatJier  than  preventing  the  con- 
centration of  economic  power,  these  laws 
are  encouraging  such  concentration  In 
those  cases  where  the  heirs  find  that  toey 
must  sell  the  farm  to  p««r  the  taxes  all 
too  often  it  is  a  large  corporation  which 
makes  the  best  offer.  A  corporation  of 
course,  need  not  pay  estate  taxes  be- 
cause in  the  eyes  of  the  law  a  corpora- 
tion never  dies. 

I  have  heard  from  many  of  my  con- 
stituents on  this  very  point.  Many  family 
farms  in  Nebi-aska  already  have  been 
sold  to  corporations  or  turned  Into  hous- 
ing subdivisions.  Many  other  farms  are 
facing  imminent  exthiction  imless  the  law 
is  changed.  As  the  article  by  Mr.  Reed 
points  out,  the  same  conditions  hold  true 
in  other  States. 

Mr.  President,  people  who  are  already 
truly  wealthy  are  often  able  to  hire  ex- 
pert tax  advice  to  keep  the  bulk  of  their 
estates  intact.  Yet.  the  estate  tax  laws 
are  making  it  difficult  for  people  of  even 
modest  means  to  pass  on  to  their  wives  or 
husbands  or  children  the  results  of  many 
years  of  hard  struggle.  This  is  all  the 
more  unfair  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  heirs  have  often  contributed  heavily 
of  their  own  time  and  effort  to  building 
the  farm. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  estate  tax 
laws  be  recognized  for  what  they  are: 
not  so  much  a  tax  on  the  rich,  but  more 
a  tax  on  members  of  the  hard-working 
middle  class.  It  makes  It  almost  impos- 
sible for  them  to  provide  their  children 
the  f  aims  and  businesses  they  have  sjient 
a  lifetime  in  building.  As  a  result,  far 
too  many  family-owned  farms  and  busi- 
nesses are  being  systematically  elimi- 
nated. We  can  ill-afford  to  lose  the  vi- 
tality which  these  enterprises  contribute 
to  our  economy. 

To  bring  the  article  by  Mr.  Reed  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  "Death  Taxes 
Compelling  Heli-s  to  Sell  I^arm  Land,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

DXATH  TAXrS  COMPELLINO  Hkiu  To  Seil 

Fakm  Land 
•  By  Roy  Reed) 
SpRiNcriELD,  Nu.— Lloyd  Royal,  69  years 
old.  drives  a  7-year-old  Chevrolet  with  110,- 
000  mUes  on  it.  He  lives  in  an  ordinary  farm- 
house next  to  a  barn  lot.  If  anyone  called  him 
rich,  he  would  laugh. 

But  if  he  died  his  wife,  Doris,  would  have  to 
pay  S32.000  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
in  Federal  estate  taxes.  That's  because  their 
modest  farm  has  quadrupled  in  value  since 
they  bought  It.  thanks  to  inflation  and  spiral- 
Ing  land  prices.  They  have  loecome  "paper 
rich. " 

"There's  an  old  saying  that  a  farmer  Uvea 
poor  a>id  dies  rich."  Mrs.  Royal  said  Uils 
week.  "If  he  died,  I'd  be  In  the  Job  market 
and  probably  at  the  mlnimmu  wage,  because 
the  only  thing  I  know  anything  about  is 
farming." 

Death  Uxes  are  making  it  increasingly  diffi- 
cult for  farm  famUles  to  keep  their  land. 
Children  who  inherit  land  usually  p«y  even 
higher  taxes  than  spouses.  Just  this  week,  a 
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man  our  here  had  to  sell  his  parents'  80- 
acre  farm  to  pay  the  death  taxes.  He  sold  It  to 
one  of  the  largest  Undowners  In  the  area — a 
pattern  that  has  become  familiar  In  the  farm 
country  here  and  elsewhere. 

Farmers  in  New  Jersey  and  on  Long  Island 
have  also  told  of  hardships  becatise  of  the 
tax  structure — and  many  are  seeking  change. 

The  inflated  land  prices  that  have  caused 
death  taxes  to  become  a  problem  are  also 
keeping  young  people  from  entering  farming. 
It  now  takes  at  least  $360,000  by  many  esti- 
mates to  start  farming  after  high  equipment 
prices  are  added  to  hl^  land  prices. 

From  her  kitchen  table.  Mrs.  Royal  has  set 
out  to  change  what  she  and  many  others  re- 
gard as  an  absurdity  In  the  tax  law.  She  and 
a  handful  of  friends  have  rounded  up  70,000 
petition  signers  In  42  states  asking  Congress 
to  act  on  it. 

This  election  year  Is  apparently  going  to 
bring  a  new  attack  on  the  problems  of  death 
taxes  and  prohibitive  start-up  costs  for 
farmers. 

President  Ford  and  several  members  of 
Congress  have  proposed  legislation  to  make 
estate  taxes  more  bearable  for  all  smaU  and 
middle-sized  estates.  Including  those  of  farm- 
ers. The  proposals  vary  widely. 

Senator  Qeorge  McGtovern,  the  South  Da- 
kota Democrat,  and  16  other  Sen&tots  repre- 
senting varied  philosophies  have  Introduced 
another  bill  to  have  the  Federal  Ooverrmient 
buy  land,  lease  it  to  young  farmers,  then  sell 
It  to  them  at  a  reduced  price  after  seven 
years'  lalwr. 

The  Young  Farmers'  Homestead  Act,  as  the 
bill  is  called,  has  drawn  favorable  attention 
from  such  varied  sources  as  the  National 
Farmers  Union  and  Progressive  Parmer 
Magazine. 

Progressive  Parmer,  a  generally  conserva- 
tive publication,  cited  projections  that  200,- 
000  to  400,000  farms  a  year  would  disappear 
for  the  next  20  yeans  if  today's  trend  was  not 
stopped. 

"The  legislation  laces  up  squarely  to  what 
probably  has  to  be  done  if  not-rich  but 
bright  youngsters  are  really  going  to  get  Into 
ranching  or  farming  for  themselves,"  It  said 
la  its  Janueoy  issue. 

Estate  taxes  were  no  problem  to  farmers 
until  a  few  years  ago.  Federal  law  exempts 
the  first  $60,000  of  an  estate  from  the  death 
tax.  Most  farms  were  worth  nowhere  near 
that  when  that  law  was  written  In  1942. 

W.  Fred  Woods,  an  economist  with  the  Ag- 
riculture Department,  estimates  that  the 
average  value  of  farm  assets  In  the  United 
SUtes  was  only  $51,440  in  1960.  By  1974  that 
had  climbed  to  $169,744. 

Farm  values  have  continued  to  rise.  Land 
prices  in  eastern  Nebraska  are  going  up  more 
than  20  percent  a  year,  according  to  ob- 
servers. 

TTFICAL  XBTATi::    $320,000 

In  1960  the  Royals  paid  $72,000  for  their 
240  acres — a  small  (arm  by  Nebraska  stand- 
ards. Today,  the  land  alone  would  cost  close 
to  $300,000.  The  Royals  have  become  rich  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  even 
though  they  live  little  better  than  they  did  in 
1960. 

Gilbert  Brody,  president  of  the  Wisconsin 
division  of  the  Natloiutl  Farmers  Union,  says 
a  farmer  who  earns  $10,000  to  $12,000  a  year 
typically  leaves  an  estate  valued  at  about 
$320,000. 

His  widow  pays  a  Federal  estate  tax  of 
$20,200  on  that.  In  addition  to  snoaller  state 
Inheritance  taxes. 

When  she  dies,  the  children  pay  $83,100  in 
estate  taxes,  their  share  being  larger  because 
they  do  not  receive  the  50  percent  marital 
deduction.  According  to  Mr.  Brody,  the  chil- 
dren probably  will  have  to  sell  the  farm  to 
pay  the  death  taxes. 

President  Ford  has  proposed  delaying  the 
payment  of  those  taxes  until  five  5rears  after 
the  death  of  the  owner.  Then  the  heirs  could 


elect  to  pay  the  tax  over  20  years,  with  Oie 
addition  of  4  percent  Interest.  Helra  may  now 
stretch  the  payments  over  10  years,  but  at  an 
Interest  rate  of  7  percent. 

Mr.  Ford's  20-year  propoeal  would  I4>ply 
oiOy  to  the  first  $300,000  Of  an  estate.  De- 
scending benefits  would  be  allowed  up  to 
$600,000.  after  which  the  present  10-year 
stretch-out  provisions  would  (4>ply. 

8300.000  KXEMPTION  PSOPOSB) 

The  Royals  and  their  friends  do  not  think 
much  of  the  Ford  proposal.  They  regard  it 
simply  as  a  postponement  of  an  unjust  debt. 

"What  on  earth  good  Is  that  when  you 
dont  have  that  kind  of  money  in  the  first 
place?"  a  California  woman  said  In  a  letter 
to  Mrs.  Royal. 

At  least  10  bilU  pending  In  the  Senate 
would  raise  the  $60,000  exemption  to  $200,000 
on  all  estates,  farmers'  IncUided. 

Other  bills  would  require  the  I.R.S.  to  as- 
sess farmland  at  its  agricultural  value  and 
not  at  the  "fair  market  value"  It  would  bring 
if  sold  for  some  other  use. 

Land  values  here  are  being  pushed  up  by 
the  growth  of  Omaha,  which  is  less  than 
25  miles  from  the  Royals'  farm.  As  the  city 
pushes  out.  It  absorbs  farmland  at  dlzzy- 
Ingly  infiated  prices  and  converts  it  Into 
housing  developments  and  shopping  centers. 

Many  argue  that  farmers  wovUd  be  less 
likely  to  seU  to  developers  if  their  land  was 
assessed  at  Its  value  for  farming  and  not 
for  commercial  or  residential  use. 

Arthur  H.  West,  president  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Farm  Bureau,  said  that  Federal  estate 
taxes,  inflation  and  the  system  of  appraising 
property  had  imposed  unfair  burdens  on 
farmers.  He  added  that  many  New  Jersey 
farmers  were  actively  supporting  proposed 
legislation  that  would  require  that  the  as- 
sessment of  a  property  be  based  on  its  value 
for  farming. 

Mr.  Woods,  the  economist,  warned  In  a 
recent  Interview  In  Washington  that  changes 
in  the  estate  tax  law  should  be  made  care- 
fully if  they  are  not  to  exacerbate  the 
problem. 

Assessing  land  at  Its  value  for  farming  or 
as  open  land  Instead  of  at  fair  market  value 
could  result  In  a  low-tax  device  for  the 
wealthy  In  passing  their  estates  on  to  their 
heirs,  he  said. 

"That  would  run  up  farmland  prices  and 
make  It  more  difficult  for  producing  farmers," 
he  said. 

LETTERS    or    HARDSHIP 

No  one  knows  how  many  farmers  have  had 
to  sell  land  to  pay  estate  taxes,  but  there  are 
indications  that  this  is  happening  more 
often. 

ThomsM  Pulaski,  who  used  to  own  a  26-acre 
potato  field  near  Riverhead  on  Long  Island, 
says  he  sold  bis  farm  because  of  his  tax  blU. 
He  drives  a  truck  for  a  living. 

Mr.  PulasM.  who  lives  In  Coram,  LJ.,  said: 
"If  I  had  decided  to  stay  on  my  farm  after 
my  father's  death,  I'd  have  spent  half  my 
lifetime  paying  off  loans  through  which  my 
taxes  would  have  been  paid."  He  sold  his 
property  to  a  real-estate  developer  and  made 
$6,000  profit — after  taxes. 

Suffolk  Coimty,  New  York  State's  largest 
agricultural  county  becatrse  of  Its  potato  and 
cauliflower  crops,  is  trying  to  encourage 
farmers  to  stay  by  means  of  a  farmland  pres- 
ervation program.  In  a  $60-mUllon  project, 
the  county  is  buying  development  rights — 
not  the  fee  title — to  the  existing  57,000  acres 
of  farmland.  In  effect,  a  farmer  wiU  get  the 
market  value  of  the  property  from  the  county 
and  may  keep  the  land.  But  he  must  agree 
not  to  use  the  land  for  any  purpose  other 
than  agricultiu«. 

More  than  half  of  258  farmers  surveyed 
last  month  by  the  Wisconsin  division  of  the 
National  Farmers  Union  said  they  had 
known  farm  families  that  had  had  to  sell 
all  or  part  of  their  farms  to  pay  e.?tate  taxes. 


Many  of  those  who  have  written  to  BIrs. 
Royal  have  told  of  hardships  caused  by  the 
tax.  After  her  campaign  was  desoibed  by  the 
Farm  Jotimal  last  fall,  the  magazine 
received  a  letter  from  William  Jones  of  Lake- 
port,  Calif. 

"Our  orchard  land  has  been  In  the  family 
for  over  100  years,"  he  wrote,  "and  now  be- 
cause of  this  unfair  tax  In  an  Inflationary 
period,  the  resources  of  the  family  [never 
more  than  provided  a  living  for  the  family 
during  the  past  30  years]  is  now  about  to  be 
confiscated  by  the  Qovernment  for  taxes." 

Another  Callfornlan,  William  O.  Cox  of 
Caplstrano  Beach,  wrote  that  his  family  had 
already  lost  Its  farm  because  of  an  exorbitant 
estate  tax  bill  after  his  mother's  death. 

"The  I.R.S.  Is  killing  the  goose  that  lays 
the  golden  egg,"  Mr.  Cox  vtrrote.  "The  big 
corpcM-ations  that  are  buying  up  the  small 
farms  will  never  pay  another  death  tax  on 
the  land  because  a  corporation  never  dies. 
Forming  trusts  and  corpcH^tions  within 
families  seems  to  be  the  only  way  to  go 
now." 

Dixon  O.  Adams,  a  Springfield  lawyer  who 
Is  donating  time  to  Mrs.  Royal's  campaign, 
estimates  that  40  or  SO  of  Sarpy  County^  600 
farms  have  been  incorporated  in  recent  years 
to  escape  or  lessen  the  impact  of  death  taxes. 
But  many  farmers  resent  that  alternative. 
They  feel  that  Incorporation  would  impose 
more  bookkeeping  and  "red  tape"  and  wotild 
diminish  their  independence,  Mr.  Adams 
agrees. 

"I  don't  want  to  construct  a  scheme  where 
a  farmer  has  to  have  a  lawyer  and  a  CJ>.A. 
rldliig  on  the  tractor  with  him,"  he  said. 
"We  are  doing  It,  though,  because  of  neces- 
sity." 

Many  of  the  farm  wives  who  WTlte  to  Mrs. 
Royal  complain  of  what  they  believe  to  be 
sex  discrimination  in  the  Federal  tax  law. 
These  women  dislike  being  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  wives  of  city  residents  and 
millionaires. 

Federal  law  allows  a  widow  to  deduct  from 
her  tax  payment  any  financial  contribution 
she  has  made  to  the  family  estate,  but  only 
If  she  can  prove  it  virith  payroll  check  stubs 
or  the  like.  Simply  working  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  her  husband  on  the  farm  for 
30  or  40  years  is  not  enough  tor  the  lA.S. 

Resentment  against  that  drew  Mrs.  Royal 
Into  her  campaign.  "I  got  started  one  day 
diuring  the  blizzard  of  1975,"  she  said.  "I 
had  been  out  In  the  snow  all  day  helping 
get  the  cattle  Into  the  barn  and  then  throw- 
ing hay  to  them  and  getting  everything 
ready  for  the  storm. 

"I  got  back  In  the  house  after  dark,  worn 
out,  and  I  aid,  IJoyd,  do  you  realize  that  I 
havent  contributed  a  dime  to  this  farm  to- 
day, according  to  the  IJt.S.?'  If  he'd  have 
dropped  dead  the  next  day,  I  hadn't  done 
anything  at  all  the  day  before,  as  far  as  they 
were  concerned  at  the  IJl.S." 

Mary  Heath  ia  a  rancher  in  the  sparse  sand 
hills  of  northern  Nebraska,  where  the  grass 
Is  so  thin  that  It  takes  20  acres  to  sustain 
one  cow,  and  where  the  winters  are  so  grim 
that  only  the  hardiest  can  siurive. 

Her  husband.  Floyd,  died  a  year  and  a  half 
ago.  She  Inherited  a  $40,000  debt  along  with 
the  ranch.  Cattle  prices  have  been  depressed 
for  three  years. 

Now  she  has  had  to  borrow  another  $5,000 
from  the  bank  to  make  the  first  payment  on 
her  estate  tax.  The  tax,  by  her  figuring,  Is 
$28,000.  She  has  been  waiting  for  months  to 
learn  whether  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
wUl  settle  for  that. 

"When  the  Government  takes  my  place 
away  from  me.  it  takes  my  livelihood."  she 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Royal.  "I  don't  know  where  I 
can  get  a  Job  at  my  age  (65)  and  I'm  not 
old  enough  for  Social  Security.  This  is  all 
the  work  I  know  how  to  do.  I  wouldn't  even 
be  able  to  get  housework  for  I'm  not  much 
good  at  that,  either.  My  work  has  been  with 
cattle  and  hogs. 
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"T.  bAd  worked  alongside  of  him  from  tb* 
tlm*  w«  got  Uila  pUoe.  I  don't  ciniKkhtT  VaSm 
fUmoB  »  gift.  It  mak«  m«  alok  to  thtak  111 
lOM  •varythlng  my  busband  uki  I  worked 
for.  Union  times  get  better  It  oonld  very 
well  happen." 


U.N.  REPRESEafTATIONAL 
EXPENSES 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  last  Friday 
a  news  item  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  concerning  private  donations  used 
by  our  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions to  assist  in  defraying  the  cost  of 
representational  expenses  of  that  impor- 
tant post. 

In  my  estimation,  it  was  a  nonstory. 
Tet,  it  did  appear  on  the  front  page  of  a 
newspaper  which  normally  prides  itself 
on  Joiirnalistic  integrity. 

As  a  Senate  delegate  to  the  27th  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  an  individual  who  has 
been  concerned  for  many  y3ars  over  the 
low  priority  we  accord  the  United  Nations 
In  our  foreign  policy  con^jideratlons,  I 
was  somewhat  astonished  by  the  insinua- 
tion that  this  longstanding  and  tradi- 
tional practice,  which  dates  back  to  Adlal 
Stevenson's  service  at  the  XJH.,  somehow 
Impugned  the  integrity  of  both  the  in- 
dlrlduals  making  the  contributions  and 
the  Ambanadors  who  used  the  fund  for 
perfectly  legitimate  purposes. 

The  article  Impugned  the  integrity  of 
John  Scali.  who  served  as  oiu*  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations  from  January 
1973  to  May  1975.  Having  worked  very 
closely  with  John  Scali  and  previous  Am- 
bassadors to  the  United  Nations,  I  can 
say  that  John's  Integrity  is  and  always 
has  been  unquestioned.  He  \vas  extremely 
dedicated  to  the  responsibilities  of  his 
position  as  our  Nation's  representative  to 
a  vital  international  forum. 

The  article  also  impugneu  the  integrity 
of  Joseph  M.  Segal,  who  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
United  Nations  A&sociation  of  the  United 
States  in  1973-75  and  was  a  delegate  to 
the  United  Nations  during  the  1974  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  It  is  laughable  tliat  the 
author  of  the  article  would  insinuate  that 
for  $1  million  in  contributions  to  the 
UNA  over  a  5 -year  period — of  wnich  $45,- 
000  a  year  was  spent  by  the  UNA  for 
mission  activities  during  John's  tenure — 
somehow  Joe  Segal  bought  a  delegate 
position  to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
which,  I  might  add,  totals  3  months  of 
service.  On  the  contrary,  Joe  Segal 
should  be  commended  and  applauded, 
rather  than  subjected  to  public  ridicule, 
for  his  commitment  to  the  U.N.  Where 
Congress  has  consistently  failed  to  do  so, 
Joe  Segal  put  his  commitment  to  the  TJJS. 
on  the  line — as  a  private  citizen  he  put 
his  money  where  his  beliefs  are.  Until 
the  Congress  itself  provides  adequate 
representational  allowances,  we  cannot 
sit  here  and  complain  that  it  Just  is  not 
right  to  rely  on  private  contributions  for 
such  purposes.  On  the  contrary,  I  would 
encourage  the  continuance  of  this  prac- 
tice. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  Nations  has 
always  been  given  short-shrift  by  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch.  We 
are  the  host  country  of  a  vital  institu- 
tion. Many  natkms,  who  cannot  afford  to 
maintain  embassies  in  Washington,  D.C., 


nmlntfcin  miMloiis  at  the  U  JV.  where  they 
can  be  beard  by  the  most  Important 
member  of  that  Institution — the  United 
States. 

As  a  delegate  who  moved  to  New 
York  for  the  3  months  of  work  during  the 
27th  General  Assembly,  I  can  personally 
attest  that  representing  this  country  Is 
not  an  8-hour-a-day  job.  It  means  get- 
ting together  for  luncheon  meetings;  It 
means  getting  together  for  evening  meet- 
ings and  dinners,  and.  yes,  even  cocktadl 
hours,  to  do  business.  It  is  clear  from  the 
article  that  the  author  apparently  has 
never  been  exposed  to  the  United  Nations 
and  most  probably  has  never  even  vLsited 
it. 

Following  my  service  as  a  delegate  to 
the  27th  General  Assembly,  one  of  my 
priorities  was  to  assure  that  a  living  al- 
lowance was  made  available  to  USUN 
employees.  Many  of  our  career  Foreign 
Service  officers  were  going  into  debt,  some 
even  running  through  $10,000  and 
$15,000  savings  accoimts,  to  live  in  New 
York.  Many  of  our  brightest  people  were 
leaving  the  mission  because  they  could 
not  afford  the  expense  of  New  York.  The 
living  allowance  item  passed  the  Con- 
gress in  1973.  My  point  is  this:  we  have 
made  the  major  criteria  for  service  not 
only  as  Ambassador  to  the  U.N.  but  other 
USUN  employment  as  well,  that  of  be- 
ing rich.  It  is  not  our  ability  to  attract 
the  most  qualified  personnel  to  fUl  vital 
positions  that  has  become  the  overrid- 
ing consideration.  It  has  become  one  of 
whether  or  not  a  person  can  afford  to 
live  in  New  York. 

John  Scali  was  not  a  rich  man.  Yet,  he 
had  an  important  Job  to  do.  Thank  good- 
ness we  had  a  Joe  Segal  and  the  UNA 
around  to  enable  him  to  do  the  best  Job 
IX)68lble.  The  only  tragedy  is  that  the 
Congress  has  not  yet  awakened  to  this 
problem. 

THE  ciry 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  recently  addressed  the  Cleve- 
land. Ohio  City  Club  dealing  thought- 
fully, as  ever,  with  many  of  our  national 
urban  challenges. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  his  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Speech  bt  Sknator  Charles  McC.  Mat>uas, 

J«.,  CLxnXAND  C?ri  T  Clitb,  Clevxlakd,  Ohio, 

FEBRUARY  6,  1976 

My  topic  today — ^The  City — Is  more  than 
mere  punning  on  the  name  of  your  club.  As 
I  considered  the  word  "city".  It  came  to  me 
that  m  this  one  word  Is  encapsulated  the 
most  civUlsed  concept  ever  devised  by  man. 

If  word  origins  Interest  you,  as  they  do 
me.  the  word  comes  from  the  latin  "clvis" 
meaning  "citizen."  So  a  city,  by  definition, 
Is  a  group  of  dtlsens  who  have  thrown  In 
their  lot  together.  A  city  is  a  family  of  men 
and  women  who  believe  their  life  wiU  be 
better  and  more  worthwhile  if  they  live  to- 
gether in  one  oommvmlty  than  If  they  live 
sepcxAtely  and  abide  by  the  law  of  the  Jungle. 
A  city  is  a  place  where  people  pool  their 
talents  and  their  resources  to  Improve  Uie 
general  quality  of  life. 

What  noble  connotations  this  little  word 
discloses:  Prom  It  we  derive  our  notions  of 
comity  of  States  and  at  nations.  It  suggests 


to  us  what  dvUlzatlon  mtians — the  tumli^ 
toward  one  another  In  IMMUIalklp. 

But  doe*  It?  Certainly,  the  ««|'"'f  to  ttre 
In  eltiM,  the  desire  to  group  tog^tlMr  peate- 
ably  was  a  giant  step  up  on  iha  act3»  of 
dvUlaatlon.  At  one  time,  th«  word  "eUy" 
was  almost  synonymous  with  the  w(M 
"clviUsation." 

But  today  the  word  "city"  conjures  up  few 
positive  connotations  other  than  the  lexical 
ones.  To  most  of  mm  "ol^*  ham  become  «a 
ugly  word. 

In  reading  about  the  city  club,  I  was  stmck 
particularly  by  the  fact  that  It  "was  founded 
by  a  group  of  concerned  citizens  who  were 
disturbed  by  the  deteriorating  quality  of 
urban  life . . 

It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  the  very  problem 
which  prompted  tlie  founding  of  this  club 
more  than  60  years  ago — the  deteriorating 
quality  of  urban  life — is  stUl  one  of  the  aost 
serious  problems  facing  America  today.  It  to 
hard  to  believe.  It  is  discouraging.  But,  noasj' 
thelens,  it  is  true. 

A  look  at  almost  any  major  urban  area  la 
America  reveals  that  debits  great  advanees 
m  the  arts  and  In  science,  deqplte  enomoui 
technological  achievements,  despite  a  gen- 
erally rising  standard  of  living,  the  qualt^  at 
urban  life  is  steadily  declining. 

Consider  Cleveland  for  a  moment.  Bert 
you  have  one  of  America's  most  brlUaat 
symphony  orchestras:  you  baive  an  art 
museum  that  dellgbts  the  spirit,  and  jraar 
municipal  park  system  Is  the  envy  of  nest 
cities.  With  such  riches  at  hand  to  t^hawTf 
the  quality  of  urban  life,  how  can  It  possibly 
be   deteriorating? 

The  answer,  of  course.  Is  that  Olevelaad, 
like  other  American  dtles,  la  In  the  grip  «f 
what  is  called  the  "urban  crisis."  During  the 
I960's  a  variety  of  problems,  under  this 
rubric,  became  the  focus  of  "**t«»»fi  atten^ 
tion.  Our  cities,  after  years  of  neglect,  were 
suddenly  and  literally  in  flames — In  Oler^ 
land  it  was  the  Hough  District,  In  Washing- 
ton the  14  Street  Corridor.  In  each  case  the 
causes  were  the  same — physical  deteriora- 
tion and  social  dlslnteg^tlon  had  driven 
Inner  city  residents  to  deq>eratlon.  Some 
expressed  their  hopeless  alienation  by 
putting  their  neighborhoods  to  the  torch. 
When  we  recovered  from  our  shock  and 
began  to  sift  through  the  burning  rubble 
of  our  central  cities  to  find  the  causes  of  thk 
destruction,  we  came  face  to  face  with 
the  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  urban 
life,  with  the  alienation,  the  racial  tension, 
the  unemployment,  the  substandard  hous- 
ing, the  congestion,  the  segregation,  the 
crime,  and  the  disease  that  we  now  Identfly 
as  the   "urban  crisis." 

We  talked  then  of  rebuilding  our  dtles, 
of  binding  up  the  wounds  of  racial  conflict, 
but  the  Vietnam  war  Intervened  to  deflect 
national  attention  from  domestic  problems. 
An  end  to  our  involvement  in  Vietnam,  it 
was  thought,  would  allow  us  to  turn  o\it  ener- 
gies to  solving  problems  here  at  home. 

But  today  some  of  our  downtown  areas 
still  look  little  better  than  ccmbat  zones. 
Our  urban  renewal  efforts  have  been  ineffec- 
tive and  often  totally  misguided.  The  dete- 
rioration in  the  quality  of  life  in  our  central 
cities  continues  unchecked. 

Not  only  have  we  tragically  failed  to  im- 
prove life  In  urban  America,  we  have  watched 
while  \irban  renewal  has  torn  up  neighbor- 
hoods and  repackaged  slums  In  glass  and 
concrete  cages  where  no  birds  stng.  Techno- 
crats, oblivious  to  the  human  need  for  a 
htunan  dimension,  blandly  project  cities  of 
the  future  with  artificial  grass  underfoot 
and  giant  domes  overhead.  They  promise  us 
controlled  environments  and  push  button 
efficiency.  But  without  trees,  without  grass, 
without  birds,  without  buildings  on  a  hu- 
man scale,  life  will  not  be  enriched. 

Long  ago,  John  Keats  described  man's  pri- 
mordial yearning  for  contact  'vitb  nature  In 
words  that  cannot  be  Improved.  He  wrote: 
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To  one  who  has  beeb  long  In  the  eity  pent, 

Tls  very  sweet  to  look  Into  the  fair 

And  open  face  of  Heaven, 

To  breath  a  prayer 

Pull  m  the  smile  of  the  blue  firmament. 

How  sweet  Indeed.  Every  weekend  our  high- 
ways are  filled  with  people  trying  to  savor 
this  sweetness,  trying  to  escape  the  sterile, 
dehumanizing  life  at  the  olty,  trying  to  re- 
store their  tranquUlty  by  communion  with 
nature. 

Unfortunately,  the  urban  rot  Is  not  visi- 
ble from  the  windows  of  Air  Porce  One. 
President  Pord,  In  his  State  of  the  Union 
message,  made  no  mention  of  our  cities  and 
the  problems  confronting  them.  In  the  year 
of  the  near  collapse  of  New  York,  this  omis- 
sion is  Incredible.  And  the  experience  of  New 
York  is  not  unique.  Many  other  cities  fac3 
similar  budgetary  problems  on  a  smaller 
scale.  Of  67  cities  smreyed  by  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  43  anticipated  revenue 
shortages  in  1075.  With  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  American  people  now  living 
In  urban  areas,  urban  problems  are  a  na- 
tional problem.  Indeed,  it  is  by  the  quality 
of  urban  life,  and  by  our  ability  to  solve  the 
problems  associated  with  living  in  the  tirban 
environment,  that  we  must  measure  our  suc- 
cess or  failure  to  provide  for  the  life,  liberty 
and  pursuit  of  happiness  of  the  American 
people. 

As  we  enter  this  bicentennial  year,  it  Is 
well  to  remind  ourselves  that  the  agricul- 
tural nation  that  was  born  here  200  years 
■go  long  since  has  transformed  itself  into  a 
predominantly  urban  nation. 

Now  that  we  have  become  an  urban  na- 
tion, we  cannot  tolerate  the  concept  that 
our  cities  are  disposable.  We  must  find  a 
way  to  remake  the  old  city  and  to  ht.lt  the 
uncontrolled  sprawl  of  urban  development 
Into  the  countryside.  We  must  enoourage 
a  renaissance  of  the  central  city.  We  must 
make  our  central  cities  good,  attractive  and 
healthy  places  to  live. 

Creating  liveable  cities  demands  a  two- 
dimensional  approach.  Physical  renewal  of 
deteriorating  areas  alone  will  not  produce  a 
human  urban  environment.  The  human 
problems  of  poverty,  racial  tensions,  crime, 
unemployment  and  Inadequate  education 
themselves  must  be  solved.  Urban  revltallza- 
Uon,  efforts  must  rocogtUze  that  the  city  Is 
not  Just  bu* '.dings,  streets,  and  parks:  It  Is 
people. 

Our  aim  must  be  to  create  \irban  environ- 
ments which  take  their  character  from  the 
himum  needs  of  the  people  who  live  in  them. 
We  must  make  cities  where  people  can  live 
and  raise  their  children  in  dignity — ^where 
they  can  find  woifc  and  entertainment — 
where  they  can  shop  and  browse,  or  visit  a 
museum,  or  listen  to  a  concert,  or  Just  take 
a  walk  with  pleasure — where  they  can  walk 
their  dogs  at  night  and  sit  in  the  sun  by  day, 
and  where  they  can  do  all  this  in  peace  and 
safety. 

We  are  not  doing  this  now.  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  the  people  of  Cleveland  realize 
it.  I  am  told  that  here  as  in  other  cities  at 
the  first  sign  of  dark  your  parks  echo  with 
their  own  emptineaa,  and  that  while  80,000 
people  crowd  to  the  Sunday  afternoon  foot- 
ball games,  attendance  at  night  baseball 
games  has  plummeted.  Has  crime  then  be- 
come our  national  sport?  Sometimes  it  seems 
that  way. 

I  bring  you  cold  comfort  when  I  tell  you 
that  you  are  not  alone.  Crime  Is  so  wide- 
spread In  this  country  that  unless  we  do 
something  about  It  very  soon,  we  nUght  as 
well  close  up  shop  as  sm  urban  sdclety. 

Repeated  failures  of  national  leadership — 
by  both  parties — have  brought  us  to  this 
point  and  I  see  few  signs  that  things  are  Im- 
proving. Por  example,  consider  the  fact  that 
In  the  year  following  the  busing  turmoil  In 
south  Boston  and  Louisville,  the  President 
did  not  see  fit  to  mention  race  relations  In 


his  State  of  the  Union  Measaga.  I  am  sure 
many  oC  us  would  prefer  not  to  talk  about 
race  rdiattons.  but  tb»  disturbing  ooniUUcns 
In  south  Boston  and  In  LoutevlUe  are  not  Just 
local.  I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  that  they  are 
symptoms  of  racial  tension  that  exists  equal- 
ly here  In  Cleveland  and  throughout  the 
country.  Admittedly,  there  are  no  clear  solu- 
tions, but  there  will  be  no  solutions  at  all  If 
we  simply  Ignore  the  problem. 

I  realise  that  individuals  and  even  groups 
often  feel  powerless  In  the  face  of  what  are 
really  very  complex,  interdependent  prob- 
lems. But  it  has  become  imperative  that  we 
shake  off  oiu-  lethargy  and  demand  that 
something  be  done  about  these  problems 
which  deprive  us  of  domestic  tranquility  and 
threaten  our  very  existence  as  a  nation.  We 
must  insist  on  leadership.  And  if  we  don't 
find  it  in  our  present  party  structure,  then 
we  must  seek  it  elsewhere. 

What  do  we  see  if  we — unlike  the  Presi- 
dent— look  at  the  conditions  of  our  cities. 
We  find  them  in  the  same  familiar  budgetary 
vice  we're  In  ourselves — InflAtlon  is  outstrip- 
ping income.  Some  younger,  growing  cities 
are  doing  pretty  well,  but,  like  many  of  our 
senior  citizens  living  on  fixed  Incomes,  the 
older  declining  cities,  particularly  those  In 
the  northeast  and  midwest,  are  being  driven 
to  the  brink  of  bankruptcy  by  rising  prices 
and  sbrlnklng  revenues. 

The  ability  of  local  governments  to  cc^e 
viith  the  growing  gap  between  costs  and  reve- 
nues Is  undermined  further  by  the  continu- 
ing migration  of  people,  and  Jobs.  Out  of  the 
central  city. 

The  Qight  from  the  cities  Is  precipitated  by 
the  failures  of  the  cities.  People  are  driven 
away  by: 

Inadequate  supply  of  decent  housing  at  af- 
fordable prices. 

Inadequate  employment  opportunities. 

Inadequate  public  education. 

Crime  and  lack  of  a  seiise  of  personal  secu- 
rity from  violence. 

Dangerous  levels  of  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion. 

Inadequate  health  care  services. 

While  the  national  unemployment  rate  in 
1975  hovered  around  8  percent.  It  was  dra- 
matically higher  in  the  central  cities.  Among 
young  blacks  It  runs  as  high  as  30  percent. 
The  crime  rate  Is  higher  in  the  central  dty, 
housing  starts  fire  fewer  and  the  air  is  so  bad 
In  major  urban  areas  that  health  officials  at- 
tribute as  many  as  4,000  deaths  and  4  mil- 
lion sick  days  a  year  to  pollution. 

If  present  trends  continue,  our  central 
cities  eventually  will  be  populated  primarUy 
by  those  who  cannot  afford  to  move  out. 

I  well  remember  spending  the  night  fol- 
lowing Martin  Luther  King's  assassination  on 
the  streets  of  Washington.  I  remember  with 
horror  the  people  trapped  in  burning  build- 
ings, the  people  separated  from  their  families 
in  the  confusion,  the  people  who  ransacked 
stores  and  the  people  who  tried  to  defend 
those  stores.  I  remember  helping  the  police 
disarm  a  wild  and  dirmken  marauder  and  I 
remember  the  bitter  sadness  of  the  next  day. 

But  out  of  that  terrible.  Irrational  expe- 
rience came  the  most  creative  force  to  hit 
the  American  city  in  our  generation.  The 
fury  of  the  riots  compelled  local  government. 
Federal  Oovernment  and  private  business  to 
face  up  to  America's  urban  problems  in  a 
way  that  nothing  before  had  done.  The  trag- 
edy was  that  it  took  that  experience  to  open 
our  eyes.  As  Whitney  Young  asked  then: 
"How  many  nots  will  it  take  before  we  face 
the  problems  of  the  American  cities?" 

But  that  Is  nearly  10  years  ago,  and  now 
we  face  the  upheaval  of  the  70's.  It  is  the 
prospect,  which  although  no  longer  in  the 
headlines,  still  exists.  That  the  wealthiest 
dty  In  the  world,  in  fact,  the  Capital  of  the 
world,  may  go  bankrupt. 

We  could  not  sweep  the  riots  of  the  60'8 
under  the  rug,  we  must  not  sweep  the  finan- 
cial orlsis  of  New  York  Olty  under  the  rug. 


This  Is  not  Mew  York's  problem  alone.  Xt 
could  h^pmi  to  almost  any  big  Amerleaa 
city  and  no  other  big  American  dty  can 
command  the  same  attention  as  the  Capital 
of  the  world.  Other  cities  to  whom  thti  bap- 
pens  may  be  on  their  own. 

It  should  be  clearly  imderstood  that  Mew 
York's  problem  is  not  merely  a  credit  prob- 
lem. The  question  of  credit  Is  on  the  Up  of 
the  Iceberg  and  underneath  are  all  of  the 
physical,  social  and  environmental  issues 
that  are  driving  people  and  business  out  of 
New  York.  When  wlU  we  begin  to  face  the 
problems  that  underlie  the  problem  of  New 
York's  credit? 

Any  attempt  to  put  a  cap  on  the  problem 
can't  be  successftil.  Any  formtda  that  Is  Im- 
posed on  cities  which  exacerbates  all  of  the 
symptoms  of  their  disorder  can  only  hasten 
their  collapse.  We  can  cmly  hope  that  New 
York  makes  It  through  the  time  period  con- 
templated by  the  Federal  loan  agreement. 
But  I  wouldn't  count  on  it  I 

But  from  the  New  York  experience,  as  from 
the  riots  of  1968,  some  good  can  come.  But 
it  is  only  going  to  come  if  we  address  the 
problem  fully,  fron tally  and  fast: 

At  present,  the  Federal  Government  offers 
a  patch-work  quilt  of  programs  to  combat 
urban  broblems.  We  respond  to  specific  prob- 
lems with  ^>ecific  programs.  We  have  not 
sought  a  rational  approach  to  urban  prob- 
lems that  adequately  reflects  the  nature  of 
the  urban  system  as  a  complex  organism.  As 
a  result.  Federal  programs  directed  to  urban 
problems  have  often  worked  at  cross  pur- 
poses. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  am  caUed  upon  to  help  decide 
how  to  invest  enormous  amotuits  of  the  tax- 
payers' money.  Investments  In  housing  pro- 
grams, transportation  systems,  public  works 
projects,  sewer  systems,  airport  development 
and  social  service  programs  can  have  a  sig- 
nificant Impact  on  tu1>an  development.  But 
at  present,  there  is  no  process  to  Insure  that 
our  Federal  funds  are  being  coordinated  to 
achieve  coherent  national  goals,  because  we 
have  no  coherent  national  urban  plan. 

I  have  no  formula  to  give  you  today  that 
will  solve  the  urban  crisis,  nor  does  any  other 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  nor 
does  the  secretary  of  HUD  nor,  with  all  re- 
spect, does  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  But  there  is  something  that  all  of 
us  together  can  do  and  that  Is  to  face  the 
real  issues. 

Here  we  sit  with  the  most  highly  developed 
management  skills  and  problem -solving 
capability  In  the  history  of  the  world  while 
oui  most  severe  domestic  problem  is  scream- 
ing for  attention.  Our  task  is  to  put  that 
problem-solving  capabUlty  to  work — earn- 
estly, systematlcaUy  and  comprehensively. 
There  could  be  many  wajrs  of  doing  It  but 
certainly  the  process  mxxst  begin  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Our  next 
President  must  face  up  to  the  reality  of  our 
cities.  It  will  not  necessarily  be  easy — tough 
thinking  can  be  painful.  It  will  not  be 
cheap — ^programs  cost  money.  But,  If  we  can 
stem  the  spirallng  costs  of  crime,  of  unem- 
ployment, of  welfare,  the  investment  vrtll 
more  than  pay  off. 

We  have  a  precedent.  In  1953,  a  new  ad- 
ministration, headed  by  President  Elsen- 
hower, devoted  itself  Intensively  for  3  months 
to  the  development  of  new  urban  polldes. 
Those  new  programs  were  right  for  their 
time  and  they  worked.  But  they  are  outdated 
now. 

I  challenge  the  next  President  of  the 
United  States  to  follow  this  example.  Amer- 
ica has  emerged  from  the  most  dangerous 
decade  of  her  entire  history.  We  have  lost  a 
President  by  assassination.  We  have  seen  our 
dtles  burning.  We  have  lost  a  war.  We  have 
experienced  corruption  In  the  National  Ad- 
ministration, resulting  In  the  first  resigna- 
tion of  a  President,  and  wb  have  survived 
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all  of  this.  We  are,  in  fact,  a  wonder  of  the 
world.  And  we  are  stUl  tbe  i&08t  powerful 
Nation  In  the  world.  Tbere  Is  no  reason  we 
cannot  solve  the  problems  of  the  cities,  there 
is  every  reason  to  start  tbe  job  now.  I  know 
we  can  do  it,  but  wbettaer  we  will  remains 
to  be  seen. 

The  liandwritlng  is  on  the  wall.  In  Cleve- 
land  you  can  read  it  by  tbe  fires  of  pollu- 
tion that  occasionally  light  the  surface  of 
your  Cauhoga  (Ki-ya-hoga)  River.  It's  al- 
ready late — but  not  too  late  If  we  are  willing 
to  work  together. 


VA  SYSTEM  APPEARS  TO  BE  INCON- 
SISTENT WITH  DEMOCRACY 

Mr.  GARY  HART.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  few  groups  in  the  United  States  to 
whom  all  citizens  owe  such  a  debt  as  to 
the  veterans  of  military  service  who  gave 
so  much  to  their  Nation.  In  recognition 
of  this  debt,  the  Congress  has  through 
the  years  provided  many  programs  which 
were  designed  to  help  tlie  veteran  adjust 
to  civilian  life.  There  is  a  problem,  how- 
eirer,  in  the  administration  of  the  bene- 
fits which  a  grateful  people  have  asked 
their  Congress  to  legislate  for  those  who 
have  served  their  country.  Despite  the 
clear  Intent  of  Congress,  there  Is  evi- 
dence that  some  veterans  are  being  de- 
nied benefits  to  which  they  are  probably 
entitled.  This  happens  because  the  agen- 
cy administering  the  programs,  the  Vet- 
eran's Administration,  also  is  the  final 
review  for  all  appeals  concerning  denied 
benefits.  Judicial  review  after  completion 
of  aJl  lulmlnistration  remedies  is  the  rule 
for  nearly  every  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  the  law  allows  the  VA  to  deny 
Teterans  the  opportunity  for  an  impar- 
tial heuing  of  their  claims  of  injustice. 

The  February  8,  1976,  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  Denver,  Colo.,  contained  an  arti- 
cle suggesting  remedies  for  the  problem.s 
veterans  face  in  obtaining  balanced  reso- 
lution of  their  appeals.  It  was  wiitten  by 
Dean  K.  Phillips,  who  has  long  been  ac- 
tive in  Colorado  and  nationally  in  vet- 
erans' matters.  Himself  a  veteran  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  he  is  also  a  member  of  the 
National  Advisory  Coxmcil  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  Veterans  AfTairs  Committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Rzcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
M  follows: 

VA  Ststkm  Afpkaks  To  Bm  Imconsisixmt 
WrrH  Obmocbact 

As  the  nation  braces  itself  for  its  200th 
birthday,  some  of  its  citizens  are  rejecting 
on  the  "balance  of  powers"  concept  devel- 
oped by  our  forefathers  in  which  the  execu'*'' 
.tlve.  Judicial  and  lefrislatlve  branches  are 
designed  to  keep  each  other  in  check. 

And  an  increasing  number  of  American.s 
are  viewing  with  trepidation  what  many 
have  labeled  a  fovu^h  branch  of  government, 
elected  by  no  one,  and  rapidly  gaining  both 
power  and  responsibility — the  federal  ad- 
ministrative agencies. 

These  agencies  were  given  life  by  Congres.s 
and  charged  with  speclilc  responsibilities  by 
federal  statutes.  Some  government  agencies 
adn^nister  and  adjudicate  benefits  applied 
for  by  its  citizens,  siich  a?  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration. 

When  applications  for  Social  Security 
benefits  are  denied,  applicants  then  have  a 
right  to  appeal  the  decision  of  that  agency 
wttbln  tbo  agency  framework.  If  the  final 
•gency  tfeelslon  Is  not  in  their  favor,  «M1- 


■ens  b*ve  tlie  ri^t  to  appeal  that  dedelon 
to  a  court  of  law,  and  this  amounta  to  an 
outside  review  consistent  wtlh  the  basle 
"check  and  balances"  system  envisioned  by 
the  founding  fathers. 

However,  one  agency  remains  completely 
Immune  from  any  outside  judicial  review — 
the  Veterans  AdmUiUtratiou  <VA),  third 
largest  government  agency,  which  has  a 
budget  of  $18.1   bilUon  In  fiscal  1977. 

Under  Title  38  of  the  VJS.  Code,  .  .  .  "the 
decision  of  the  administrator  on  any  ques- 
tion of  law  or  fact  under  any  law  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans  Administration  pro- 
viding benefits  for  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents or  survivors  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive and  no  other  official  or  any  court  of 
the  United  States  shall  have  power  or  juris- 
diction to  review  any  such  decision  by  an 
action  In  the  nature  of  uuuidamus  or  other- 
wise." 

(The  few  sections  of  the  law  which  are  ex- 
cluded from  this  no-review  provision  deal 
with  National  Service  Life  Insurance,  and 
home,  farm,  and  buatnese  loans.) 

Government  agencies  like  the  VA  are 
chakTged  with  administering  benefits  as  man- 
dated by  Congress  In  specific  statutes.  VA  of- 
ficials write  rules  and  reg^ulations  that  are 
supposed  to  be  consistent  with  these  federal 
statutes  passed  by  elected  representatives. 

However,  since  there  is  no  Judicial  review 
permitted,  the  VA  rules  and  regulations  may 
differ  significantly  from  the  original  stat- 
utes. One  example  is  a  section  of  Public  Law 
93-608  which  allows  a  student  veteran  who 
has  exhausted  his  or  lier  36  months  of  edu- 
cational assistance  ".  .  .  an  additional  num- 
ber of  months,  not  exceeding  nine,  as  may 
be  utilized  in  pursuit  of  a  program  of  educa- 
tion leading  to  a  standard  undergraduate 
college  degree." 

Nowhere  In  the  federal  law  had  It  previ- 
ously stated  that  the  original  36  months 
must  have  been  exhausted  in  the  pursuit  of 
a  "standard  undergraduate  ccdlege  degree." 
The  law  reads:  ".  .  .he  shall  be  entitled  to 
educational  a-sslstance  under  this  chapter  for 
a  period  of  36  months  .  .  ."  The  resulting  VA 
regulation  was  consistent,  however,  with 
Public  Law  93-606  because  applicants  for  the 
additional  nine  months  were  required  to 
spend  time  in  pursuit  of  a  standard  uud«>r- 
graduate  college  degree. 

However,  under  a  subsequent  VA  regula- 
tion: "The  veteran  (who  applies  for  the  addi- 
tional nine  months)  or  in-service  student 
must  have  been  enroUed  in  a  standard  under- 
graduate college  or  first  professional  degree 
program  at  an  Institution  of  higher  learning 
at  the  time  that  original  (36  month)  entitle- 
ment was  exhausted." 

BMSd  upon  this  legally  unte^itable  VA  regu- 
lation, thousands  of  Vietnam  era  veterans 
who  were  enrolled  in  educational  programs 
other  that  those  leading  to  a  standard  col- 
lege degree  when  their  86  months  were  ex- 
hausted have  been  deprived  of  their  addi- 
tional nine  months  of  O.I.  Bill  educational 
assistance  which  the  law  on  its  face  clearly 
does  not  deny  them. 

Not  only  does  the  VA  write  Its  own  rules- 
whlch  may  or  may  not  be  consistent  with 
federal  statute  but  which  arc  not  subject  to 
judicial  review— but  the  VA  also  adjudicates 
claims  for  benefits  and  these  decisions  are 
ftlso  not  subject  to  judicial  review. 

The  Individual  veteran's  application  for 
beneflta  might  be  rejected  at  one  of  the  58 
VA  regional  offices.  If  bis  appeal  to  that  office 
l8  denied,  the  ultimate  appeal  would  be  to 
the  Board  of  Veterans  Appeals  in  Washing- 
ton, which  is  comprised  of  31  permanent 
members — all  of  whom  are  VA  employes 
"botmd  in  its  decisions  by  the  regulations 
of  the  Veterans  Administration,  instructions 
of  the  administrator,  and  the  precedent  opin- 
ions of  the  chief  law  officer." 

Fiulhermore,  under  rules  coverlJig  hear- 
ings before  the  Board  of  Veterans  Appeals: 


"Heailngi  oonducted  by  and  for  the  boaid 
ore  ex  pMte  in  nature  and  nonadversary. 
Cross-examination  by  parties  to  the  hearing 
wiU  not  be  pennltted.** 

Cleerly,  the  prwent  system  In  which  VA 
regulation  and  adjudication  are  Immune  from 
judicial  review  i4>p«ars  to  l>e  a  denial  of  due 
procees  of  law  under  the  Fifth  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution. 

But  every  veteran  that  has  his  or  her 
Initial  claim  for  benefits  denied  at  the  re- 
gional office  level  need  not  go  crashing  di- 
rectly Into  U.S.  District  Cotirt.  Veterans 
shoiUd  be  required  to  exhaust  administra- 
tive remedies  up  through  the  Board  of  Veter- 
ans Appeals.  The  board  which  decided  30,0(X) 
cases  in  fiscal  1973,  should  be  expatKled  and 
this  expansion  could  reduce  the  total  time 
required  to  exhaust  administrative  remedies 
with  the  V.K.  ideally  to  a  maximum  of  60  to 
90  days. 

If  the  veteran  Is  not  satisfied  with  the 
Board  decisicm,  he  should  have  the  right  to 
file  a  civil  action  In  Federal  District  Court 
or  file  an  action  with  the  Court  of  Veterans 
Appeals  which  could  lie  established  Inde- 
pendent of  the  VA  much  like  the  Court  of 
MlUtary  Appeals  is  Independent  of  the  mlil- 
lary. 

The  VA  should  be  also  required  to  subject 
lu  proposed  nUes  and  regulations  Interpret- 
ing federal  statutes  to  outside  review  under 
the  strict  provisions  of  the  Federal  Adminis- 
trative Procedtve  Act  rather  than  merely 
printing  them  In  the  Federal  Register,  com- 
monly  known  as  "notlce-and-comment  rule 
nuiking." 

Thus,  proposed  rules  which  are  Inconslirt- 
ent  with  federal  statutes  coiUd  be  challenged 
by  Interested  parties  In  formal  hearing-! 
IV here  the  VA  would  bear  the  burden  of  proof 
and  resolved  before  they  had  the  force  of  law. 

VA  spokesmen  have  stated:  "The  interest 
of  the  majority  of  the  veteran  population 
would  not  best  be  served  by  court  review.  This 
Is  particularly  true  in  the  event  of  an  Indi- 
vidual decision  becoming  precedent  and  then 
being  applied  to  the  veteran  population  re- 
sulting in  action  not  In  the  best  interest  of 
the  veteran  or  claimant  concerned." 

Precedent,  however,  is  a  double-edged 
sword  and  could  indeed  serve  the  best  In- 
terests of  many  veterans.  For  example.  If  the 
nine  month  extension  issue  ever  got  to  court, 
there  is  a  more  than  reasonable  chance  that 
the  questionable  VA  regulation  would  be 
found  more  restrictive  than  the  law  passed 
by  Congress  and  nullified.  This  would  result 
in  thousands  of  veterans  finally  becoming 
eligible  for  retroactive  educational  assistance 
that  Congress  had  originally  approved  when 
it  pas.sed  Public  Law  93-508  in  December 
1974. 

The  knowledge  that  th«lr  decisions  might 
ultimately  be  subject  to  outside  judicial  re- 
view would  have  an  immeasurable  effect  on 
those  VA  officials  who  write  rules  and  regu- 
lations that  are  presently  virtually  unchal- 
lengeable. No  less  affected  would  be  the  deci- 
sions of  VA  officials  that  deal  with  veterans 
on  a  day-to-day  basis  at  the  regional  office 
level.  No  longer  would  VA  adjudication  offi- 
cers be  assured  that  their  findings  were  sub- 
ject to  review  only  by  fellow  VA  employes. 

No  longer  would  the  Board  of  Veterans  Ap- 
peals decisions,  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  which  are  just  and  legally  sound,  be  vul- 
nerable to  the  present  criticism  that  It  func- 
tions iu  a  closed  system  unlike  the  myriad 
of  other  federal  bureaucracies.  No  longer 
could  It  be  said  that  the  VA  system  Is  In- 
consistent with  the  basic  principles  ot  a 
rip-esentatlve  democracy. 
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OMNIBUS  DISTRICT  COURT 
JUDGESHIP  Bnii 

Mr.  BiniDICK.  Mr.  President,  leader- 
ship h««  given  notice  that  8.  387.  the 


omnibus  district  court  Judgeship  bill 
which  was  reportfed  by  the  Oommlttee  on 
the  Judiciary  last  September,  may  be 
reached  for  floor  action  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. Judging  by  the  calls  and  corre- 
spondence which  I  have  received,  this 
bill  is  of  great  Interest  and  so  I  thought 
it  would  be  helpful  if  I  were  to  offer  to 
my  colleagues  an  analysis  of  the  bill  and 
an  explanation  of  the  methodology  em- 
ployed by  tlie  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary in  its  consideration  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

The  omnibus  district  court  judge- 
ship bill,  contains  the  recommendation 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  that  45  new 
district  judgeships  be  created  in  40  judi- 
cial districts,  located  in  28  States  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
While  this  seems  like  a  large  number  of 
new  Judgeships,  it  is,  in  fact,  some  16 
Judgeships  less  than  were  created  7  years 
ago,  in  1969,  when  the  last  Judgeship  bUl 
was  passed. 

But  the  Importance  of  this  legislation 
lies  not  In  the  number  of  new  Judgeships, 
but  rather  in  the  method  employed  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee  in  arriving  at 
its  recommendations. 

Mr.  President,  some  explanation  of  my 
last  statement  is  in  order.  Let  me  begin 
by  quoting  from  a  report  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  in  1967  when  the  Sen- 
ate was  asked  to  create  the  Federal  Judi- 
cial Center.  In  1967,  we  said: 

The  number  of  federal  judges  has  almost 
doubled  since  1941.  •  •  •  (In  a]  five  year 
period  from  1969  to  1»M  •  •  •  a  26%  In- 
crease In  the  number  of  federal  district 
judges,  re<>ulted  In  but  only  a  3%  Increase 
In  the  number  of  dvll  and  criminal  disposi- 
tions. 

Moving  on  to  the  year  1969,  in  the 
committee  report  on  the  omnibus  dis- 
trict Judgeship  bill,  which  was  under 
consideration  at  that  time,  the  commit- 
tee noted  and  I  quote : 

Since  1959  there  has  been  a  40%  increase 
In  the  number  of  federal  district  court 
judges,  but  only  a  9%  Increase  in  the  ntmi- 
ber  of  civil  and  criminal  dispositions. 

1  now  move  on  to  the  year  1974.  and 
as  a  result  of  the  statistical  study  made 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Improvements 
in  Judicial  Machinery,  which  I  am 
privileged  to  chair,  we  have  now  arrived 
at  this  c<Hnparis(Hi: 

In  1962,  our  district  court  system,  with 
only  316  judges,  was  able  to  terminate  cases 
at  an  average  rate  «f  433  per  Jtidge  per  year. 
Also,  in  1974,  with  a  total  of  400  district 
judges,  the  average  rate  of  terminations  was 
only  348  per  judge  per  year. 

It  Ls  because  of  these  statistical  com- 
parLsons,  Mr.  PreEldent,  that  indicate  a 
definite  inverse  ratio  between  the  num- 
ber of  Judges  and  the  average  rate  of 
terminations  per  Judge,  that  I  made  the 
statement  that  S.  287  is  a  piece  of  leg- 
islation that  has  greater  importance  then 
the  mere  number  of  new  Judgeships 
which  would  be  created  by  this  proposal 
I  think  one  Is  jiKtified  in  drawing  the 
conclusion  from  these  CfMuparative 
statistics  wliich  I  have  Just  recited,  that 
in  the  past  the  Congress  has  been  asked 
to  create  Jugdeships  without  having 
either  an  adequate  factual  support  for  its 
action  or  without  having  in  mind  a  long- 
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range  goal  for  improving  the  eSBciency 
of  our  Federal  coiurt  system. 

In  fhe  past  we  were  asked  to  create 
new  Judgeships  In  districts  where  a  back- 
log of  cases  existed.  One  need  pause 
only  one  moment  to  see  that  a  backlog 
of  cases  can  exist  in  a  particular  court 
for  .several  reasons.  For  example,  a  back- 
log may  exist  because  neither  the 
lawyei-s  retained  in  l^ese  cases  nor  the 
judges  which  we  have  commissioned  to 
preside  over  the  work  of  that  court  are 
applying  themselevs  diligently  to  their 
responsibilities.  Thus,  if  the  backlog 
exists  for  this  reeison,  I  submit  that  the 
mere  existence  of  the  backlog  does  not 
Justify  the  creation  of  new  Judgeships. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  backlog  may  exist 
because  the  new  cases  filed  In  that  court 
are  far  in  excess  of  the  workload  which 
even  the  most  diligent  Judge,  working 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  attorneys, 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  handle  in 
a  year's  time.  If  the  latter  be  the  reason 
why  the  backlog  exists,  then  I  submit 
that  we  should  give  serious  consideration 
to  the  need  of  the  court  for  additional 
judgeships.  When  the  Subcommittee  on 
Improvements  in  Judicial  Machinery 
embarked  on  this  study  back  in  Janu- 
ary of  1973,  the  distinction  which  I  just 
made  became  readily  apparent  to  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee.  There- 
fore, the  task  of  the  6Ubc(Hnmittee  be- 
came one  of  determining  whether  the 
bench  and  the  bar  of  a  particular  court 
were  working  in  a  diligent  fashion  to 
handle  the  Judicial  business  of  the  court. 
It  became  the  task  of  the  subcommittee 
to  determine  what  is  the  reasonable 
capacity  which  could  be  handled  by  a 
diligent  Judge. 

In  devoting  itself  to  this  task,  tlie  sub- 
committee conducted  17  days  of  hear- 
ings, most  of  them  in  the  early  months 
of  1973.  During  these  hearings,  the  sub- 
committee received  the  testimony  of  the 
cliief  Judges  of  45  Judicial  districts.  This 
in  Itself  was  somewhat  of  a  novelty  be- 
cause in  the  years  past  it  had  been  the 
practice  merely  to  receive  the  testimony 
from  the  chief  Judge  o*  a  circuit  con- 
cerning the  needs  of  the  districts  within 
his  circuit  for  additional  manpower.  The 
advantage  of  having  the  chief  Judge  of 
the  trial  court  appear  before  the  sub- 
committee was  that  It  afforded  the  sub- 
committee an  opportunity  to  explore  in 
some  detail  the  workings  of  the  partic- 
ular court 

During  the  hearmgs,  we  developed 
evidence  not  only  as  to  the  number  of 
cases  filed  in  a  particular  court  but  also 
the  types  of  cases;  whether  t^ey  were 
simple  cases  or  were  complex  cases  that 
required  lengthy  trials.  We  explored  the 
number  of  cases  that  were  settled  without 
a  trial;  we  explored  th3  number  of  cases 
that  were  settled  after  a  pretrial  confer- 
ence but  before  a  trial.  On  the  criminal 
side  we  explored  the  numlier  of  cases  in 
which  the  defendant  pled  guilty  and  was 
sentenced  without  the  necessity  of  a  trial. 
We  also  examined  the  reports  which  are 
customarily  filed  with  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  which  account 
for  the  number  of  days  that  the  Judges 
are  actually  engaged  in  trial  work  and 
the  number  gI  days  that  the  Judges  are 
not  actually  engaged  in  open  court  ac- 


tivities. su<^  as  arraignments,  sentenc- 
ing, arguments  of  pretrial  mottons,  and 
similar  activities. 

As  a  result  of  these  hearings,  ^e  com- 
mittee came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  fair 
evaluation  of  the  amount  of  judicial 
business  iu  a  particular  court  could  not 
be  based  simply  upon  the  nund>er  of 
cases  which  were  filed  in  that  court.  The 
committee  recognizes  that  it  must  make 
a  distinction  between  the  caseload  of 
the  Judge  and  the  workload  of  the  Judge. 
After  making  this  distinction,  the  com- 
mittee evolved  the  three-part  statistical 
standard  to  measure  the  workload  on  a 
per  judge  basis.  Each  of  the  three  parts 
of  this  standard  was  either  recommended 
or  expressly  approved  by  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  through 
the  witnesses  who  appeared  at  our  hear- 
ings. 

The  first  standard  required  that  the 
new  case  filings  in  a  court  must  equal  or 
exceed  400  per  judge  per  year.  This 
standard  of  400  filings  was  recommended 
by  the  Judicial  Conference. 

The  second  standard  adopted  to  as- 
sess workload  was  that  the  judges  of  the 
court  be  able  to  dispose  of  cases  equal 
to  or  in  excess  of  the  national  average  of 
358  cases  terminated  per  Judge.  This 
standard  was  adopted  as  one  of  tiie  in- 
dicia of  workload  because  it  afforded  a 
yardstick  to  measure  whether  the  Judges 
of  the  court  were  performing  up  to  the 
national  average  as  far  as  the  termina- 
tions were  concerned.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  Is  a  very  fair  standard  because  our 
studies  disclosed  that  in  one-third  of  the 
94  judicial  districts  the  rate  of  termina- 
tions exceeded  400  cases  per  Judge.  On 
the  other  hand,  one-third  of  the  districts 
were  not  able  to  terminate  as  many  as 
358  cases  per  judge. 

The  third  standard  adopted  by  the 
committee  as  an  Indicia  of  the  workload 
required  that  the  Judges  of  the  court 
spend  approximately  110  days  or  more 
per  year  actually  on  the  bench  as  distin- 
guished from  working  in  chambers.  If 
you  exclude  Saturdays.  Sundays,  vaca- 
tion time  and  h<didays.  there  are  ap- 
proximately 220  woildng  days  in  a  year. 
Again,  the  witnesses  representing  the 
Judicial  Conference  conceded  that  110 
days  or  half  of  the  available  wra-king 
days  was  a  fah*  standard  or  a  fair  yard- 
stick for  the  committee  to  adopt.  Under 
this  standard  the  Judge  would  still  have 
one-half  of  his  time  available  for  work 
in  chambers,  including  research,  study, 
writing  opinions,  et  cetei*a. 

A  fourth  standard  adopted  by  the 
committee  was  not  a  numerical  stand- 
ard— rather  it  simply  is  a  standard 
which  says  that  the  district  in  question 
must  make  ^Kcient  use  of  existing 
judges,  supporting  personnel  and  pro- 
cedural devices  in  order  to  cope  with  its 
existing  workload. 

Having  adopted  this  three-part  stand- 
ai'd,  the  committee  applied  the  standard 
to  all  districts  in  an  objective  fashion 
and  the  report  which  has  been  filed  with 
the  Senate  recommends  additional 
Judgeships  in  those  districts  which  meet 
all  or  most  of  the  standards  and  rejects 
any  additional  Judgeships  in  the  dis- 
tricts uliich  faU  bdow  the  standards 
adopted  by  the  committee. 
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Mr.  President,  I  have  prevloiuly  stated 
that  thlA  method  employed  by  the  com- 
mittee In  assessing  the  need  for  addi- 
tional Judgeships  was  a  very  Important 
aspect  of  this  legislation.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  important  because,  if  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  and  if  the  House 
of  Representatives  concurs,  this  method 
of  determining  Judgeship  needs  will  es- 
tablish a  basic  congressional  policy  for 
determiniiuijudgeship  needs.  Our  acticxi 
will  say  to  the  judicial  branch  of  Govern- 
ment that  new  judgeships  will  not  be  cre- 
ated on  partisan  political  grounds.  Our 
action  will  say  that  sucli  a  question  will 
not  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  friendship, 
squeaking  wheel  or  any  other  terminol- 
ogy you  might  want  to  use.  In  the  report 
which  we  have  filed  with  the  Senate,  we 
recommend  tliat  the  basic  policy  for  de- 
termination of  the  manpower  require- 
ments of  our  Federal  Court  System 
should  be,  and  I  quote: 

Before  additional  judgeships  will  be  cre- 
ated by  Congress,  a  dlHtrlct  court  of  the 
United  States  must  demonstrate  that  the 
workload  of  that  court  exceeds  the  workload 
which  the  public  has  a  right  to  expect  that 
an  efflcient  bench  of  a  given  size  can  rea- 
sonably handle. 

Approval  of  this  legislation  will  mark  a 
significant  advance  in  the  oversight  of 
the  Judicial  branch  of  Government. 

We  will  be  saying  to  each  of  the  500 
or  more  Federal  Judges  that  the  Congress 
expects  them  to  maintain  a  reasonable 
level  of  productive  work,  in  an  efflcient 
manner.  We  will  be  saying  that  the  courts 
must  use  the  supporting  personnel  and 
procedure  which  the  statutes  and  the 
rules  of  the  court  have  made  available  to 
them.  We  will  also  be  saying  that  the 
chief  Judges,  the  Judicial  councils,  the 
Judicial  conference,  the  circuit  executives 
and  others  charged  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  overseeing  efficiency  in  the  judicial 
branch  of  government,  must  exercise  the 
authority,  which  the  Congress  has  pre- 
viously given  to  equalize  the  workload 
among  all  Federal  Judges  by  assigning 
underworked  judges  to  overworked 
courts. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  yield  I  would 
like  to  comment  upon  the  length  of  time 
that  the  committee  has  studied  this  leg- 
islation. 

The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  made  Its  recommendations  based 
upon  the  1972  Quadrennial  Survey  In 
October  of  1972,  at  the  tall  end  of  the 
92d  Congress.  At  the  outset  of  the  93d 
Congress  we  held  the  1st  of  17  days  of 
hearings  on  January  23,  1973.  In  these 
hearln<?s  we  considered  the  Judicial  sta- 
tistics for  fiscal  year  1972  and  for  4  prior 
years  going  back  to  1968,  the  time  of  the 
last  judgeship  bill.  By  the  time  the  sub- 
committee reached  markup  stage,  the 
statistics  for  fiscal  year  1973  were  avail- 
able and  were  studied  by  the  subcom- 
mittee. A  bill  was  reported  to  the  full 
committee  In  September  of  1973,  but 
further  action  in  the  93d  Congress  was 
Impossible  because  the  time  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committees  of  both  houses  was  pre- 
empted by  Watergate  related  matters. 

In  the  current  Congress  we  reintro- 
duced this  measure  on  January  21,  1975. 
Since  the  Judicial  statistics  for  fiscal  year 
1971  were  then  available,  the  four-part 


standard  evolved  by  the  subcommittee 
was  applied  to  eacli  of  the  94  judicial 
districts.  The  subcommittee  then  filed  Its 
report  with  the  full  Judiciary  Committee 
on  April  18.  1975.  Before  the  matter  was 
considered  in  executive  session,  the  ju- 
dicial statistics  for  fiscal  year  1975  be- 
came available  during  the  August  recess. 
Again,  each  of  the  94  Judicial  districts 
was  reexamined  in  the  light,  of  the  most 
recent  statistics. 

With  reference  to  the  1975  statistics  it 
should  be  noted  that  in  the  Federal  dis- 
trict courts  as  a  whole  the  average  ter- 
minations increased  to  371  cases  per 
judge.  If  this  record  of  terminations  can 
continue  to  be  achieved,  the  45  new 
judge.^hips  provided  in  S.  287  will  give  the 
total  complement  of  445  district  court 
judges  the  capacity  to  handle  165.000 
cases  per  year  whi(;h  is  in  excess  of  the 
total  filings  in  fiscal  year  1975. 


JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 
HOLDS  FULL  EMPLOYMENT  HEAR- 
ING IN  LOS  ANGELES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
held  tlie  fourth  In  its  series  of  regional 
hearings  on  full  employment,  and  why 
we  have  failed  to  fully  meet  the  goals 
established  in  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946  in  the  last  30  years.  The  committee 
convened  in  Los  Angeles  on  January  12 
to  hear  first  from  Mayor  Tom  Bradley 
of  Los  Angeles,  and  then  from  individ- 
uals representing  other  jurisdictions  and 
major  groups  In  the  economy.  We  re- 
ceived testimony  from  union  ofScials, 
businessmen,  economists,  public  officials, 
leaders  of  community  action  groups,  and 
private  individuals. 

In  the  opening  statement.  Mayor  Brad- 
ley stated  the  theme  of  our  meeting  and 
then  went  on  to  underscore  the  depth 
and  intensity  of  employment  problems. 
Mayor  Bradley  said: 

Pull  employment  is  not  Just  a  matter  of 
social  justice.  It  makes  good  economic  sense, 
and  we  in  this  country  are  going  to  have  to 
face  up  to  it. 

In  underscoring  unemployment  prob- 
lems and  discussing  the  11.5-percent  un- 
employment rate  in  Los  Angeles  he  said : 

Even  these  figures,  as  staggering  as  they 
are,  don't  really  tell  the  whole  story.  Under- 
employment Is  also  a  very  serious  factor  In 
this  area. 

As  at  our  previous  regional  meetings  in 
Chicago,  New  York  and  Atlanta,  I  was 
particularly  pleased  by  the  commitment 
of  all  the  groups  represented,  to 
achieving  full  employment.  I  was  also 
pleaded  at  the  realization  of  many  wit- 
nesses that  the  Federal  Government 
must  serve  as  an  employer  of  last  resort 
when  the  private  sector  cannot  provide 
the  necessary  number  of  Jobs. 

We  received  testimony  from  a  number 
of  witnesses  expressing  fear  and  concern 
that  the  administration  was  fighting  in- 
flation at  the  expense  of  Jobs.  Jack  Hen- 
nlng.  executive  director  of  the  California 
Labor  Federation,  AFL-CIO,  stated: 

The  national  Administration's  rationale  is 
that  high  unemployment  is  essential  to  the 
control  of  inflation.  That  is  like  teUlng  a 
man  who  is  In  the  critical  stage  of  emphy- 
sema that  the  cure  is  cancer  of  the  luugs. 


Mervyn  Dymally,  lieutenant  governor 
of  California  emphasized  this  same  point 
in  his  statement  when  he  said: 

But  to  the  person  who  is  unemployed,  un- 
employment is  not  10  percent.  It  Is  100  per- 
cent. Inflation  is  something  that  he  does  not 
understand.  He  does  not  know  what  It  means 
because  he  does  not  bare  money  to  buy  any- 
thing. 

Several  witnesses  offered  constructive 
criticism  of  current  Federal  programs 
and  suggested  ways  in  which  they  could 
be  improved  to  help  meet  full  employ- 
ment objectives. 

Mr.  Donald  Vial,  director,  California 
Department  of  Industrial  Relations,  in 
discussing  general  revenue  sharing, 
stated: 

From  a  State  perspective,  the  reallzatloa 
of  a  higher  level  of  economic  policy  relation- 
ship between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  State  must  rest  in  the  final  analysis  on 
funding  the  ways  and  means  of  providing  the 
States  with  greater  access  to  discretionary 
funds  made  available  to  Implement  fuU  em- 
ployment objectives. 

He  added: 

General  revenue  sharing  as  currently  being 
Implemented,  without  links  to  more  effective 
Federal  intervention  In  the  economy,  is  not 
responsive  to  this  requirement. 

Mr.  Vial  concluded  that — 

without  linkages  to  national  full  employ- 
ment objectives  and  priorities,  general  reve- 
nue sharing  can  be  terribly  reactionary  in 
Itn  outcome. 

We  also  received  constructive  sugges- 
tions for  broadening  and  strengthening 
the  CETA  training  and  employment  pro- 
grams to  increase  their  effectiveness. 
Eunice  Elton,  director  of  Manpower 
Planning  and  Research  for  San  Fran- 
cises, suggested  that  a  new  allocation 
formula  be  developed  for  the  program. 
She  said  San  Francisco's  allocation  has 
dechned  from  100  percent  2  years  ago  to 
82  percent  this  year  and  projects  it  to  be 
only  57  percent  2  years  hence.  She  con- 
cluded by  saying: 

We  are  badly  In  need  of  change  In  the  al- 
location formula,  primarily  for  the  Title  I 
programs,  the  Manpower  Training  Programa. 

Mayor  Doris  Davis  of  Compton,  Cali- 
fornia addressed  herself  to  broadening 
CETA  to  deal  with  long-term  unemploy- 
ment. She  said: 

We  have  a  problem  In  terms  of  Title  VI 
versus  Title  II  wherein  we  see  political  ex- 
pediency addressing  Itself  to  the  short-term 
36  week  type  unemployment  of  the  aerospace 
and  newly  unemployed — we  are  not  touching 
the  real  problem  of  long-term  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  committee  also  heard  requests  lor 
increased  funding  of  CETA  and  for  a 
greater  degree  of  coordination  in  CETA 
programs. 

The  effect  of  recession  on  the  housing 
industry  was  discussed  by  several  wit- 
nesses. George  Weyerhaeuser,  president 
of  Weyerhaeuser  Co.,  said: 

1975  was  a  recovery  year  In  housing.  But 
I  would  have  to  say  if  that  Is  recovery,  give 
us  something  else  because  we  are  stale  In 
the  housing  market  of  about  68  percent  of 
the  12  levels  in  single-femixlly  bousing  and 
20  percent  of  the  multl-famUy  levels  four 
years  ago.  So  not  only  are  we  not  providing 
jobs — we  are  only  a  very  smaU  portion  ot 
the  way  back  to  previous  levels. 
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Mr.  Weyerhaeuser**  statement  was 
supported  by  Kenneth  Hahn,  Oonnty 
gupervisor.  Los  Angeles  County  Board 
of  Supervisors.  He  said: 

I  put  down  homes  as  number  one  p^ority. 
Hotnes.  Look  at  what  we  could  do  in  bvUdlng 
better  homes,  an^  ^otislng,  and  little  bust- 


Mn  President,  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  the  need  for  and  value  of  these 
meetings.  In  these  regional  meetings,  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  people 
who  might  not  be  able  to  present  testi- 
mony if  we  remained  in  Washington.  As 
I  have  said  before,  many  times  people 
like  Jack  Hennlng.  Doris  Davis,  George 
Weyerhaeuser,  and  the  other  union  offi- 
cials, businessmen,  public  officials,  and 
concerned  private  citizens  are  more  in 
touch  with  the  reaUties  and  effects  of 
economic  poUcy  and  programs  than 
many  of  the  so-called  experts  who  testify. 
Without  these  hearings  we  would  lose 
valuable  Insight  into  the  effect  of  current 
policies  and  programs.  I  only  wish  it  were 
possible  to  print  the  statements  of  each 
witness  who  testified  before  the  commit- 
tee. Each  witness  made  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  our  understanding  of  the 
economic  problems  Americans  face.  The 
Joint  Economic  Committee  will  publish 
the  record  of  these  hearings  as  soon  as 
possible. 

8.  2930— PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  TO 
PROHIBIT  LAKDING  OF  SUPER- 
SONIC AIRCRAFT  NOT  MEETING 
APPROPRIATE  NOISE  STANDARDS 
WITHIN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  4, 1  introduced,  for  myself,  Mr. 
Nelson,  Mr.  Gart  Hart,  and  Mr.  Buck- 
ley, S.  2930,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  landing 
within  the  United  States  of  civO  super- 
sonic aircraft  that  do  not  meet  appro- 
priate noise  standards.  The  introductory 
statement  with  respect  to  the  bill  appears 
on  pages  2230-32  of  the  Record  for  tiiat 
day.  I  inadvertently  failed  to  ask  that 
the  text  of  the  bill  also  be  pnnted  in  the 
Record.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous  con- 
cent at  this  time  that  the  text  of  S.  2930 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bin  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2930 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  Vntted  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 19  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1970  (49  U.S.C.  1719)  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  "(a)  Offer  and  Accept- 
ance.— ■•  immediately  before  the  first 
sentence; 

(2)  striking  out  the  second  sentence  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "An 
offer  shall  Include  a  oonditlon  that  the  spon- 
sor or  sponsors  of  the  airport  at  which  such 
airport  development  i«  to  be  accomplished 
duUl  not  permit  the  landing,  except  for 
emergency  purposes,  of  any  clvU  supersonic 
aircraft  engaged  in  commercial  service  which 
aircraft  generates  noise  at  a  level  in  excess 
of  the  level  prescribed  from  time  to  time  for 
new  subsonic  aircraft  In  regulations  issued 
Dy  the  Secretary  acting  through  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion. 


Za  adtfltlon  to  Ham  condltfcin  oet  forth  in 
ttM  pneadlag  ■entemee  an  offer  abaU  be  made 
an  raeh  otlMr  terms  and  eomdlttans  as  the 
n  iMoeaaary  to  meet  the 


MqutreoMnta  ot  tbiM  part  and  the  regul»- 
tlons  preMribed  thenunder.**;  and 

(8)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subaection: 

"(b)  Violation  of  Grant  Agr^ucsnt  Con- 
dition.— ^If  any  sponsor  permits  any  aircraft 
to  land  at  auy  airport  at  which  eu<^  BpaoBor 
bJks  expended  funds  received  ptirsuant  to  a 
grant  agreement  containing  the  condition 
set  forth  In  the  second  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  in  violation  of  such 
condition,  then  (l)  such  ^>onsor  shall  im- 
UMdlately  repay  to  the  United  States  all 
funds  received  pursuant  to  such  grant  agree- 
ment, and  (2)  the  Secretary  shall  not  make 
any  other  grant  to  either  (a)  such  sponsor 
for  any  project  for  airport  development  at 
the  airport  at  which  such  aircraft  landed  or 
at  any  other  airport,  or  (B)  any  other  spon- 
sor for  any  project  for  airport  development 
at  the  airport  at  which  such  aircraft 
landed.". 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful,  except  for 
emergency  piuposes,  for  any  civil  aircraft 
capable  of  flying  at  supersonic  speed  which 
aircraft  generates  noise  at  a  level  in  excess 
of  the  level  prescribed  from  time  to  time  for 
new  subsonic  aircraft  In  regulations  Issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  acting 
through  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  to  land  at  any  place 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  TTnlted  States. 
The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  adopt 
and  enforce  appropriate  rules,  regulations, 
and  practices  to  Instire  the  qbservauce  of  this 
section. 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

Mr.  8PARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act  requires  tiiat  Congress  receive  ad- 
vance notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million. 
Upon  such  notification,  the  Congress  has 
20  calendar  days  during  which  the  sale 
may  be  prohibited  by  means  of  a  concur- 
rent resolution.  The  provision  stipulates 
that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notification  of 
proposed  sale  shall  be  sent  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

In  keeping  with  my  intention  to  see 
that  such  information  is  immediately 
andlable  to  the  full  Senate,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RccoRO  at  this  point  the  notification  I 
have  Just  received. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  notifica- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

Otficb  of  tbx  Director  Defense 

SBCtTRITT  assistance  AGENCT, 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  23, 1976. 
Hon.  John  J.  Sparkman, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
V.S.  Senate,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chasuan:  P\irsuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act.  as  amended, 
we  are  forwarding  herewith  Transmittal  No. 
78-40,  concerning  the  Department  of  the 
Navy's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  Iran  for 
Supply  Support  Program  estimated  to  cost 
f96JS  million.  Shortly  after  this  letter  is 
delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify 
the  news  media. 
Sincerely, 

H.  M.  Fisa, 
Lieutenant  General,  VSAF,  Director,  De- 
fense Security  AssisUmee  Agency  and 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  (ISA),  Se- 
curity Assistance. 


TtAHSMTCrAI.   No.   76-40 
(Notice  of  Proposed  lesnanoe  of  letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  86(b)  of  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended.) 
a.  Prospective  Purchaser:  Iran. 
h.  Total  Bstimated  Value:  $96.6  million. 

c.  Description  of  Articles  or  Oei  vices  Of- 
fered: Supply  Support  Arrangement  for  re- 
pair parts  to  support  F-14  aircraft  program. 

d.  WUitary  Department:  Navy. 

e.  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress:  29 
Feb.  1976. 


SPEECH  DELIVERED  BY  SECRETARY 
MIDDENDORP,  IN  MUNICH,  WEST 
GERMANY  ON  SATURDAY,  FEBRU- 
ARY 21,  1976 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  introduced  into  the  Record,  on  pages 
4009  through  4011,  a  position  paper  by 
our  colleague.  Senator  Hehrt  M.  Jack- 
son of  Washington,  concemhig  itsdf 
with  American  sea  power  and  the  U.S. 
Navy.  In  that  statonent  I  mentioned 
that  our  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  J.  Wil- 
liam Middoidorf  n.  speaking  In  Munich. 
West  Germany  at  the  13th  International 
Wehrkunde  Ctxiference  on  Satorday, 
February  21, 1976.  representing  Secretary 
of  Defense  Rumsfeld,  expressed  concern 
with  broadened  naval  capabilities  of  th« 
Soviet  Union. 

I  believe  that  Secretary  Middendocf's 
speech  is  a  vital  statement  which  I 
would  like  to  make  available  to  my  col- 
leagues. I  therefore  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie 
Rbc<»d.  as  follows : 

Speech  Bt  J.  Whxiaim  MmDSNDoaF  n 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  be  here  today 
representing  Secretary  of  Defense  Donald 
Rumsfeld,  the  former  Ambassador  of  the 
Tinited  States  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization.  It  was  my  pleasure,  as  V£, 
Ambassador  to  the  Netherlands,  to  work  with 
Secretary  Bumsfeld  in  numerous  maMers 
relating  to  the  NATO  aUianoe.  The  defense 
and  preservation  of  Europe  as  we  know  it 
has  always  been  a  matter  of  great  concern 
to  Amarteans.  The  actions  of  my  Oovem- 
ment  have  demonstrated  that  ooneem  over 
and  over  again,  and  It  Is  my  intention  today 
to  stress  that  the  United  States  continues 
Its  policy  of  support  for  Europe  through  a 
common  defense. 

While  this  Is  not  a  NATO  conference,  I 
feel  compelled  to  point  out  that  dnrlng  the 
past  27  years  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  has  been  eminently  successful 
In  acompUshing  its  designed  task.  Tbe  col- 
lective defense  to  deter  aggression  and  pre- 
serve peace  provided  by  NATO  Is  more  and 
more  in^wrtant  to  us  today,  for  reasons 
which  I  shall  describe  in  detail. 

I  strongly  believe  that  NATO  and  its  mili- 
tary capabUities  are  perhaps  the  single  most 
important  factor  in  deterrence  of  great  dis- 
ruption in  Europe  at  a  time  when  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Warsaw  Pact  cotmtrles  continue 
to  increase  their  capabilities.  Here  are  some 
of  the  Xacts  about  this  increase  in  Soviet 
capabUities : 

The  key  fact  is  that  over  the  past  dozen 
yeara,  Soviet  defense  spending  has  increased 
by  about  36  percent. 

In  this  period,  the  Soviet  military  estab- 
lishment (not  counting  border  guards  and 
internal  security  forces)  expanded  from  3.4 
to  4.4  million  men. 

Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  (lOBM's) 
Increased  from  224  to  1,600. 
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Sea  UuncbAd  iMlUatlc  dqIwUm  (SLBM's) 
went  up  from  29  to  730. 

8t*t«gle  warhMMla  »nd  bomba  were  up 
from  480  to  2.000. 

And  between  1904  and  1974  the  Soviets 
produced  249  new  major  combatant  ahlps, 
eatabllahing  themselves  as  a  naval  power 
and  adding  a  new  dimension  to  the  problem 
of  daf ending  Europe — an  oceanic  dimension. 
The  Soviet  strategic  buildup  unfortunately 
aeems  to  be  gaining  momentum,  with 
qualitative  Improvements  such  as: 

The  development  of  four  new  ICBM's,  two 
of  which  are  currently  being  deployed  with 
multiple  Independently  targetable  re-entry 
vehicles  (MIRV's). 

The  production  of  a  new  generation  of 
ballistic  missile  submarines,  one  class  of 
which  has  recently  deployed  with  the  4.200 
mile  88-N-8  mlssUe. 

Improvements    which    could    give    their 
ICBM's  significantly  better  accuracy. 
Large  MIRV's  with  high-yield  warheads. 
Development  of  a  mobile  IRBM. 
The  Soviet   generrJ   purpose   forces   have 
not  been  without  their  expansion  also: 

The  number  of  divisions  has  Increased 
from  141  to  169  with  an  Increase  tn  numbers 
of  tanks,  artillery,  and  armored  personnel 
carriers. 

An  addition  of  nearly  2.000  tactical  air- 
craft, combined  with  the  Introduction  of 
more  sophisticated  flghter/attack  aircraft. 
As  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  I  have  a  par- 
ticularly keen  Intertist  In  the  Soviet  navy 
and  Its  capabilities.  Soviet  naval  presence  In 
peacetime  Is  becoming  a  very  significant  fac- 
tor throughout  the  world.  Nowhere  has  the 
new  direction  of  the  Soviet  Navy  been  more 
apparent  than  in  the  Mediterranean- 
NATO's  southern  flank.  In  1984  this  presence 
averaged  five  ships.  The  present  Soviet  aver- 
age is  t»etween  fifty  and  sixty.  During  the 
197S  Middle  East  crisis  the  Soviet  Mediter- 
ranean squadron  reached  some  ninety-five 
units.  The  new  Soviet  navy  now  has  one 
vertical  and  short  take  off  and  landing 
(VSTOL)  aircraft  carrier  undergoing  sea 
trials,  a  second  under  construction  and  a 
third  in  the  planning  stages.  Their  sea  denial 
ability  has  been  enhanced  through  the  addi- 
tion of  powerful  new  surface  combatants, 
such  as  KARA-class  cruisers. 

The  Soviet  navy  has  new  ships,  modern 
weapon  systems,  and  access  to  facilities  In 
the  Black  Sea  and  to  a  limited  extent  along 
the  Mediterranean  coast.  This  increased  So- 
viet strength  has  led  some  to  question  the 
capability  of  NATO  and  the  U.S  Sixth  Fleet. 
At  best  we  are  maintaining  adequacy.  Even 
this  could  be  in  Jeopardy  as  unsettled  condi- 
tions in  several  countries  threaten  to  in- 
crease our  logistics  problems.  I  feel  that  to- 
day the  allied  NATO  partners  are  still  the 
dominant  force  in  the  Mediterranean  as  long 
as  there  are  aircraft  carriers  capable  of  atis- 
talned  action.  But  we  no  longer  have  a 
monopoly.  For  this  reason,  I  feel  that  It  is 
imperative  that  the  NATO  nations  be  as  sup- 
portive as  possible  to  tlie  new  government  In 
Spain.  Spain  has  a  vaUtable  role  to  play  In 
-the  European  community  and  should  not  be 
prevented  from  doing  so  because  of  policies 
of  a  previous  era. 

What  have  we  seen  outside  the  Mediter- 
ranean? Recently  Soviet  units  have  made  un- 
precedented deployments  and  conducted  ex- 
ercises indicating  a  change  In  the  t>aslc  mis- 
sion of  defense  of  the  homeland  to  one  of  sea 
denial.  This  change  has  serious  meaning  for 
Eiu-ope.  The  Soviets  are  now  capable  of 
significantly  threatening  vital  overseas  areas 
and  the  sea  lanes.  The  NATO  countries  are 
dependent  on  the  sea  for  overseas  trade,  Just 
as  is  the  United  States.  In  fact,  the  very  ex- 
istence of  Western  Europe  as  we  know  it  to- 
day depends  on  the  unimpeded  flow  of  oil  and 
other  strategic  materials  which  can  only  be 
supplied  in  the  proper  quantities  by  ocean 
going  vessels. 


Th*  latest  SoTtot  presence  on  tbs  AfHoan 
eontlnent  In  such  places  as  MIgsrU,  finints 
•nd  Angola  eould  in  the  Urns  of  bosUllttss 
literally  orlppto  X\irope.  Approzlmatsly  M% 
of  the  NATO  alliance's  oU  and  70%  of  ttM 
strategic  materials  move  through  the  waters 
along  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  now  vulner- 
able to  the  air  and  naval  bases  of  Soviet  sup- 
ported govenunents. 

During  OKKAN  76.  a  Soviet  naval  exercise 
observed  by  NATO  units,  more  than  two  hun- 
dred Soviet  nuclear  submarines  and  surface 
ships  and  400  aircraft.  In  three  oceans,  were 
assembled  for  coordinated  maneuvers. 

These  maneuvers  were  controlled  through  a 
sophisticated  world-wide  communication 
network,  including  sateUltes.  Soviet  aircraft 
operated  from  bases  not  only  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  also  from  air  faculties  made  avail- 
able to  them  in  Cuba.  Guinea,  and  Berberra 
In  the  Somali  Republic. 

Putting  this  altogether.  It  Is  apparent  that 
the  numbers  of  new  ships  and  weapon  sys- 
tems which  the  Soviet  navy  is  acquiring  and 
the  experience  it  Is  gaining  from  its  continu- 
ing high  level  of  operations  In  distant  areas, 
are  giving  the  Soviet  navy  the  level  of  capa- 
blUty,  professionalism,  and  Importantly,  self- 
confidence  to  explore  new  naval  strategies 
which  could  be  applied  against  NATO  in  var- 
ious stages  of  hostilities  ranging  from  an  eco- 
nomic blockade  to  an  all-out  nuclear  war. 

OKEAN  76  saw  Soviet  naval  units  operating 
in  more  or  less  traditional  areas  such  as  the 
Norwegian  sea  but  also  in  areas  such  as  the 
sea  approaches  to  Europe,  in  the  approaches 
to  the  Persian  Oulf,  off  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  and  off  the  coasts  of  Japan.  In  much 
of  the  exercise  activity,  the  Soviets  displayed 
a  remarkably  sophisticated  and  well-Inte- 
grated capability  for  surveillance  of  ths  sur- 
face of  the  oceans,  making  extensive  use  of 
sophisticated  systems.  Having  located  ships 
on  the  high  seas  with  this  system.  Soviet  sur- 
face, air.  and  submarine  forces  exercised  In 
convoy  and  anti-convoy  operations,  recon- 
naissance of  vital  sea  lines  of  communication, 
and  the  control  of  key  chokepoints  through- 
out the  world.  These  new  departures  were  In 
addition  to  the  normal  exercising  of  Soviet 
navy  anti-carrier  and  anti-submarine  mis- 
sions, as  well  as  a  simulated  strategic  strike 
at  the  culmination  of  the  exercise. 

You  may  ask  "so  what?  "  Well,  quite  frankly 
it  is  a  question  of  survival.  Geographically. 
Western  Europe  is  a  peninsula.  But  In  reality, 
the  NATO  countries  of  Western  Europe  and 
Southern  Europe  are  virtually  an  economic 
Island.  They  maintain  tremendous  depend- 
ence on  the  sea.  The  food,  raw  materials,  and 
energy  consumed  and  needed  for  survival  are 
in  large  part  imported.  Many  Important  mar- 
kets are  overseas,  whether  In  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere. 

The  question  today  Is  whether  the  West 
is  capable  of  recognizing  the  realities  that 
confront  it:  a  burgeoning  Soviet  military 
capability  that  Includes  a  new  element  of  sea 
denial,  which  has  the  potential  to  threaten  a 
standard  of  living  that  is  the  envy  of  many: 
and  a  feeling  of  euphoria  that  comes  with 
detente.  To  make  detente  work,  we  must  have 
strength;  and  military  and  economic  strength 
are  the  essence  of  detente. 

In  order  to  maintain  detente  and  a  credible 
NATO  deterrence  we  must  continue  our  Joint 
operations,  training,  technology  exchanges, 
logistics  support,  intelligence  and  mutual 
support.  However,  a  major  stumbling  block 
which  causes  the  alliance  to  waste  money 
each  year  due  to  duplication  of  effort  thereby 
sacriflciug  military  effectiveness,  is  the  lack 
of  standardization  and  rationalization. 

This  should  make  it  obvious  that  there  is 
a  need  for  standardization  not  only  in  weapon 
systems,  but  also  in  areas  like  training,  com- 
munications doctrine  and  force  structures, 
and  the  very  important  logistics  field.  Of  late 
there  has  been  an  Increased  realization  of 
this  problem  by  senior  ofBclals  and  a  genuine 
desire  to  correct  It. 


Ws  also  SM  •  situation  where  dsfenM  m- 
pandltures  as  »  perosntags  of  the  grass  na- 
Uonal  product  are  not  the  same  for  au  MAlX) 
partners.  Ths  United  SUtes'  perosntags  Utt 
iMt  year,  as  estimated  by  NATO,  was  8.7 
That  figure  Is  down  significantly  from  the 
1971  VS.  flgtire,  which  was  7.7  percent.  Even 
so.  It  U  well  atwve  that  estimated  for  the 
average  of  Burc^wan  NATO  countries,  which 
was  an  estimated  4.3  percent  of  GNP  as  a 
defense  expenditure  in  1976.  I  realize  of 
course  that  a  good  part  of  the  "extra"  Amer- 
ican expenditure  goes  for  UJ3.  strategic 
forces. 

During  the  past  few  years,  as  an  Ambas- 
sador and  as  IJB.  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  I 
have  personaUy  visited  key  maritime  oSlclaU 
and  been  aboard  naval  units  of  the  navies  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the  United 
Kingdom.  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium, 
and  Spain.  From  my  firsthand  observatians,' 
I  can  ttU  yon  that  their  profeaslonaUsm  to 
outstanding,  and  that  they  make  a  valuable 
contribution  to  security  in  Europe. 

Today,  no  less  than  in  the  past.  U.S.  mili- 
tary strategy,  and  hence  the  structiire  of  our 
forces,  must  continue  to  support  the  NATO 
alliance.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  seen  by 
friend  and  foe  as  a  step  toward  withdrawal 
to  that  outmoded  concept  of  Iscrtatton.  It 
would  undermine  the  very  strength  and  con- 
fidence that  we  have  in  Western  Europe,  while 
encouraging  the  Soviet  Union  and  her  War- 
saw Pact  allies  to  exploit  any  weakness  or 
division  in  Europe  or  in  the  world. 

The  United  States  wlU  re^naln  a  friendly 
ally  as  long  as  leaders  in  America  (like  Sen- 
ator John  Tower  of  Texas  who  by  his  very 
presence  at  the  Wehrkunde  conference  this 
year  and  in  past  years  shows  his  dedication 
to  the  Atlantic  Alliance)  recognize  the  Im- 
portance of  mutual  support.  Few  things 
could  be  more  damaging  to  the  future  of 
Eiurope  than  any  of  us  on  either  side  of 
the  AtlanUc  to  lose  eight  of  the  continuing 
value  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  and  the  co- 
operation which  underlies  it.  To  do  so  would 
be  an  undercutting  of  those  American  lead- 
ers who  support  the  alliance,  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  emergence  of  other  leaders — 
Isolationists — with  little  understanding  of 
the  Inter-relationshlps  of  the  alliance,  and 
little  concern  for  Europe.  Therefore,  our 
concern  today  should  be  for  nuilntalning  a 
full  partnership  of  strength  that  is  per- 
ceived on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  to  be 
essential  to  our  very  survival. 


February  2U 
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S.  2849— THE  INVESTMENT  ADVIS- 
ERS ACT  AMENDMENTS:  CLOSma 
A  REGULATORY  GAP 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  February  19  con- 
tained an  article  entitled.  "Almost  Any- 
one Can  Peddle  Stock  Advice;  SEC 
Moves  To  Tighten  up  QualiAcations," 
which  points  out  one  of  the  more  serious 
deficiencies  in  the  Investment  Advisers 
Act  of  1940 — that  acfs  failure  to  give 
the  SEC  authority  to  establish  minimum 
standards  of  qualification. 

As  the  article  vividly  illustrates,  today 
any  person  can  become  a  registered  in- 
vestment adviser  regardless  of  age  and 
regardless  of  whether  that  person  has 
ever  had  any  experience  or  education 
in  financial  matters.  The  article  is  hu- 
morously subtitled,  "I  Was  a  Teen-Age 
Tipster."  but,  I  assure  you  that,  after 
reading  the  article,  you  will  not  treat  this 
problem  lightly. 

The  lack  of  national  qualification  re- 
quirements for  investment  advisers  is  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  requirements  under 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  for 
stock  brokers,  who  are  required  to  pass 


an  examination  adminlsterM  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Securities  Diealers, 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  or  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  be- 
fore they  can  give  Investment  advice  to 
customers  or  take  brokerage  orders. 

This  regulatory  gap  would  be  closed 
by  S.  2849,  a  bill  which  I  Introduced  on 
January  20,  1976.  The  amendments  to 
the  Investment  Advisers  Act  contataed 
in  S.  2849  are  far  from  revolutionary. 
They  do  no  more  than  extend  tbe  act's 
authority  to  allow  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  to  adopt,  after  pub- 
lic notice  and  comments,  minimnwi  quali- 
fications and  financial  responsiblU^  re- 
quirements of  the  type  that  broker-deal- 
ers have  lived  with  for  many  years. 

The  need  for  this  authority  has  been 
acknowledged  over  the  years  by  a  num- 
ber of  distinguished  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  securities  lawyers,  as  well 
as  by  SEC  Commissionei-s.  I  believe  that 
the  moderate  approach  represented  by 
8.  2849  to  solving  these  regulatory  prob- 
lems will  greatly  benefit  investors  and 
deserves  our  full  support. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  all  Members  of 
this  body  may  be  aware  of  the  need  for 
this  legislation,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Burt  Schorr's  excellent  Wall 
Street  Journal  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Was  a  Teen-Age  Txfstes:  Almost  Anyone 
Can  Peddle  Stock  Aovice;  SEC  Moves  to 
Tighten  up  Quaufications 
(By  Burt  Schorr) 

WEDtTON,  W.  Va.— Hunched  over  bis  small 
rolltop  desk,  the  Investment  adviser  fills  the 
lined  paper  with  impressive-sounding 
phrases: 

Last  week,  the  catchphrase  on  Wall  Street 
was  "year-end  croaBcurrents."  The  market 
was  caught  between  tbe  opposing  forces  of 
tax-loss  selling  and  year-end  bargain- 
bunting. 

From  posters  on  the  walls,  a  strange  as- 
sortment of  personalities  looks  on:  Begog- 
gled  rock  singer  Elton  John.  Oap-toothed 
Alfred  E.  Neuman  of  Mad  magazine.  The 
gang  from  the  comk;  flick.  Young  Franken- 
stein. 

Stock  comment  .  .  .  Much  has  been  said 
concerning  the  rising  possibility  of  severe, 
woild-wlde  food  shortages  .  .  .  Modern 
science  has  come  to  the  rescue  with  new 
farming  methods  (such  as)  high-yielding 
seeds  .  .  .  Ring  Around  Products  Is  a  smaU 
but  fast-growing  company  which  derives 
about  80":^  of  its  earnings  from  the  seed 
business. 

Downstairs,  an  electric  mixer  begins  to 
whir;  the  adviser's  mom  Is  whipping  up  a 
batch  of  chocolate-chip  cookies.  Upstairs, 
his  brother  slips  a  Bock  record  on  the  turn- 
table and  the  sound  of  "I've  Been  Searching 
For  So  Long"  fills  the  bedroom  where  the 
adviser  labors. 

THE   SEC   IB   NOT  AMUSED 

The  scene  Is  not  from  some  youthful  fan- 
tasy of  financial  wlsardry  but  straight  from 
real  life.  The  Industaious  writer,  Robert  De- 
I*Mater,  is  only  16  years  old.  Age  notwith- 
standing, Bob  is  an  Investment  adviser  reg- 
istered with  the  Secvu-ltles  and  Exchange 
Commission — though  that  agency  is  not  a  bit 
amused  by  the  picture  of  youthful  precocity. 

Bob  proclaims  his  official  status  on  the 
masthead  of  The  Stock  Market  Trader,  the 
four-page  advisory  letter  he  mails  out  each 
Sunday.  So  far  Bob's  advertisements  for  The 


1twler-<-whlch  give  no  bint  qi  bis  age— have 
brougiit  more  than  a  score  of  91  trial  sub- 
sodptioQs.  "It  l4>okS  like  a  good  wi^  to  make 
money,"  the  te«n-age  adviser  says. 

But  si  SEC  ijeadquarters  In  Washington 
Seynumr  Spotter,  an  tmsmlllng  lawyer  who 
helps  oversee  Investment  advisers.  Is  de- 
cidedly nnentliuslastle.  He  says,  "We're  con- 
cerned about  the  ability  of  a  16-year-old  to 
perform  ets  an  Investment  adviser." 

There  isn't  much  Mr.  Spolter  and  his  SEC 
colleagues  can  do  about  it,  though.  The 
agency's  powerful  regulatory  thumb  is 
pressed  down  bard  on  almost  everyone  else 
connected  with  securities,  from  corporation 
directors  to  stockbrokers.  Tet  the  commis- 
sion Is  almost  powerless  when  teen-agers  or 
others  with  dubious  qualifications  decided  to 
sell  Investment  advice  to  the  public. 

That  may  not  be  true  for  long,  however. 
The  SEC  is  close  to  final  action  on  a  pro- 
posed rule  that  would  require  advisers  to 
tell  their  clients  a  lot  more  about  their  train- 
ing, experience  and  soiirces  of  information. 
More  Important,  it's  asking  Congress  for  au- 
thority to  establish  qualifications  for  advis- 
ers, as  it  does  now  for  broker-dealers,  for 
example.  A  number  of  professional  advisers 
endorse  both  moves.  But  SEC  critics  In  the 
securities  business  and  elsewhere  contend 
that  there's  no  way  to  protect  investors  fnxn 
bad  advice  and  that  the  SEC  has  no  business 
trying. 

Under  the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of 
1974,  the  commission  now  merely  requires 
advisers  to  fill  out  a  fairly  simple  registra- 
tion form  and  to  keep  certain  records.  It 
also  can  refuse  to  register  those  with  rec- 
ords of  criminal  convictions  or  securities- 
law  violations,  and  it  can  penalize  registered 
advisers  who  perpetrate  fraud. 

To  SEC  Commissioner  A.  A.  Sommer  Jr.. 
this  limited  authority  makes  control  of  ad- 
visers the  "stepchild  in  the  whole  process  of 
securities  regulation."  lliat  bothers  Mr. 
Sommer  and  others  at  the  commission  be- 
cause the  number  of  firms  and  individuals 
registered  as  advisers  has  grown  to  more 
than  8,600  from  fewer  than  1,400  as  recently 
as  1969:  the  Investments  they  now  manage 
or  help  to  manage  are  estimated  at  over  «130 
bUUon. 

THE  BIG  AND  THX  SMAIX 

Oenerallzations  about  SEC-registered  ad- 
visers can  be  tricky.  Scudder,  Stevens  & 
Clark,  headquartered  on  New  York's  Park 
Avenue  and  with  280  professionals  to  man- 
age "In  excess  of"  $5  billion  in  capital.  In- 
cluding the  assets  of  eight  mutual  and 
closed-end  Investment  funds,  Is  one  name  on 
the  list.  Another  is  Irving  Hynd  of  "five 
mUes  north  of"  Midland,  Tex.  Mr.  Hynd,  an 
electrical  supplier,  says  he  registered  three 
years  ago  Intending  to  advise  neighbors  on 
their  securities  speculations,  only  to  see 
speculative  Interest  wither  in  the  long  bear 
market. 

As  far  as  the  SEC  knows,  Robert  DeLa- 
Mater  Is  the  yoimgest  adviser  ever  to  regis- 
ter. But  tbe  agency  hasn't  always  asked  reg- 
istrants how  old  they  are. 

Thus,  as  it  reported  in  its  1963  study  of 
the  securities  markets,  the  commis-sion 
learned  only  belatedly  that  "the  entire  staff" 
of  The  Trading  Floor,  a  daUy  stock  tip 
sheet  that  appeared  briefly  on  lower  Man- 
hattan newstands  in  1962,  was  "a  19-year- 
old  boy."  The  youthful  adviser,  whose  reg- 
istration was  quite  In  order,  told  SEC  investi- 
gators that  his  knowledge  of  securities  had 
been  "sort  of  assimilated  .  .  .  from  the  sur- 
roundings that  I  have  been  In  In  the  broker- 
age business."  He  had  spent  two  months  as 
a  nuill  clerk  with  one  securities  firm  and 
two  months  as  a  beginning  clerk  with  a  sec- 
ond firm. 

Of  greater  concern  to  advisory-service 
clients,  perhaps,  was  a  statistic  reported  In 
the  same  1963  study:  Out  of  79  firms  regis- 
tered as  advisers  during  a  three-month  pe- 


riod In  1961^  the  SEC  found  that  ovar  half 
lacked  partners  or  other  prlno^MUs  with  any 
prior  experience  In  the  securities  business. 
aruTUAi,-ruNs  dsbacix 

More  recent  cases  from  the  SECS  enforce- 
ment flies  Indicate  tiiat  the  lneiq>erlence  of 
mutual-fund  portfolio  managers  employed 
by  registered  adviser  firms  was  partly  to 
blame  for  disastrous  declines  In  some  funds' 
assets. 

Last  year,  the  SEC  concluded  that  one  such 
firm,  Financial  Programs  Inc..  In  1969  and 
1970  permitted  "Inexperienced  and  incompe- 
tent" persons  to  make  Investment  decisions 
for  mutual  funds  it  served.  As  a  result,  the 
funds  lost  most  of  the  $21  million  they  paid 
for  "speculative,  unseasoned"  stocks  bought 
"without  adequate,  independent  study."  Un- 
der a  settlement  agreement,  Financial  Pro- 
grams (98%  owned  by  Gates  Robber  Co., 
which  wasn't  named  in  the  SEC  ccnnplalnt) 
agreed  to  pay  the  fimds  $2.6  million,  though 
the  commission  noted  that  the  adviser  firm 
had  completely  overhaiiled  Its  management 
since  the  questionable  transactions  occurred. 

The  $21  million  included  more  than  $S  mU- 
lion  that  the  funds  invested  in  nearly  130,000 
shares  of  Richard  Packing  Co.,  a  anudl  Min- 
nesota producer  of  hamburger  patties  with 
piuported  plans  to  enter  the  fast-food  busi- 
ness. The  president  of  Richard  Packing  and 
two  securities  consultants  involved  In  the 
pvu-chase  of  the  stock  later  were  convicted 
of  fraud.  (The  consultants  are  appealing  tlie 
verdict.) 

BACKGROUND  IN   COMPUTERS 

The  lengthy  trial  disclosed  «ign<p<»ftnt  facts 
about  John  R.  Hurley,  the  Financial  Pro- 
grams portfolio  manager  chiefly  req>onsibIe 
for  the  decision  to  invest  In  Rldiard  Pack- 
ing. It  showed  that  Mr.  Hurley,  whose  expe- 
rience chiefly  was  In  computer  programming, 
was  given  responsibility  for  the  quick  Invest- 
ment  of  $45  million  for  Financial  Program's 
Venture  Fund  despite  his  scant  sectirities 
experience.  And  it  showed  that  the  piuxhase 
of  Richard  Packing  stock  was  heavily  influ- 
enced by  a  growing  report  on  the  company's 
fast-food  prospects  vi-ritten  by  a  neophyte 
securities  analyst  who  prepared  the  report 
purely  as  "an  education  process."  The  leport's 
author  testified  that  he  relied  on  the  frav.d 
defendants  for  most  of  his  information.  (Mr. 
Hurley  wasn't  accxised  in  the  fraud  case,  but 
he  consented  to  an  SEC  order  barring  him 
from  aU  aspects  of  the  securities  biislness.) 

The  additional  legislative  authority  that 
the  SEC  is  seeking  from  Congress  could  be 
used  to  establish  bonding  or  other  financial 
requirements  designed  to  discourage  such 
loose  practices,  agency  staff  members  say. 
And,  although  advisers  to  mutual  funds 
would  be  exempt  from  the  SEC's  pending  dis- 
closure proposal,  advisers  to  private  clients 
would  be  required  to  teU  them  "the  general 
sources"  at  their  Information  as  well  a.s  tlieir 
"education  and  business  background." 

A    FUTILE    tTFOKt 

Securities-industry  witnesses  appeared  to 
have  no  major  objections  to  tbe  SEC  pro- 
posal when  they  testified  at  Senate  hearings 
on  the  legislation  last  month.  More  than  a 
few  skeptics  dispute  the  value  of  such  regu- 
lation, however.  Robert  O.  Kleckner,  house 
rxkunsel  for  Goldman.  Sachs  &  Co..  calls  the 
prc^Msed  disclosure  rule  "of  little  practical 
beneflt"  to  clients  and  "a  whoUy  unneces- 
sary burden"  on  advisers. 

James  S.  Mofsky.  who  teaches  securities 
law  at  the  University  of  Miami  law  school, 
takes  the  more  radical  stance  that  aU  adviser 
regulation  is  futile.  Studies  have  Shown  that 
"advisers  can't  predict  future  stodt  prices 
from  past  behavior  of  the  markets."  Mr. 
Mofsky  says.  "So.  if  anybody  can  guess  what 
market  prices  wiU  be.  what  difference  do 
standards  make?" 

Mr.  Mofsky's  contention  that  Investors  can 
decide  the  value  of  Investment  advice  for 
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themselyea  wovild  appear  to  apply  bare  In 
Welrton  wb«re  Bob  DtfjaMster  Is  bard  at 
worts. 

The  8tralght-A  high  school  Junior  has  man- 
aged his  own  portfolio  since  he  was  12  (Its 
current  valus  of  around  %5fiO0  is  down  from 
the  high  of  16400  reached  last  July.)  After 
school  and  on  Saturdays,  Bob  can  be  found 
in  the  local  library  or  at  his  bedroom  desk, 
digesting  publications  like  Business  Week 
and  Th»  WaU  Street  Journal  and  books  like 
'How  to  Make  Money  In  WaU  Street." 

Tht  research  hasn't  helped  Bob's  forecast- 
ing much,  though.  In  early  January,  at  the 
outset  of  the  current  upsurge  in  stock  prices. 
Bob  «-as  warning  his  readers  that  a  declUie 
of  the  Dow  Jones  Industrial  Average,  then 
nearlng  900,  "Into  the  middle  800s  or  possibly 
quite  lower"  was  imminent.  "Now  Is  the  time 
not  to  buy." 

Perhaps  It's  understandable,  then,  why 
orUy  one  reader  of  The  Stock  Market  Trader 
has  signed  up  for  a  %60  annual  ;3ub8crlp- 
tlon — he  Is  Bob's  grandfather. 


U.S.  VOLUNTARY  AGENCIES  AT 
WORK  IN  OUATESCALA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  4  a  massive  earthquake  struck 
the  people  of  Guatemala — leaving  be- 
hind an  awesome  trail  of  destruction, 
death,  and  human  misery.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  devastating  earthquakes  of 
this  century,  and  will  become,  when  the 
final  toll  Is  fully  known,  one  of  the  most 
tragic  natural  disasters  ever  to  befall 
Latin  America. 

The  Guatemalan  Government  and  in- 
ternational disaster  relief  agencies  all  re- 
port a  tragic  toll  In  human  life — over 
22,000  dead,  74,000  injured,  and  over 
1  million  homeless.  As  more  rubble  Is 
cleared,  the  death  toll  will  surely  climb 
even  higher. 

Fortunately,  American  and  interna- 
tional Toltmtary  relief  agencies  were 
quick  to  respond  to  the  urgent  humani- 
tarian needs  of  the  Guatemalan  people. 
U.S.  voluntary  agencies  are  In  the  van- 
guard of  relief  efforts  in  Guatemala — 
once  again  truly  reflecting  the  humani- 
tarian traditions  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

Over  20  U.S.  private  relief  organiza- 
tions are  currently  involved  in  relief  op- 
erations in  Guatemala.  And  as  the  proc- 
ess of  rehabilitation  and  reconstniction 
proceeds — the  American  voluntary  agen- 
cy wm  assume  the  major  burden  of  re- 
storing the  shattered  lives  of  the  Guate- 
malan people. 

Their  work  warrants  the  commenda- 
tion of  Congi-ess  and  the  American  peo- 
ple and  deserves  the  continuing  support 
pi  oui-  Government  so  as  to  insure  that 
the  difficult  task  underway  in  Guate- 
mala today  is  successful. 

La.st  week  the  Subcommittee  on  Refu- 
gees, of  which  I  am  chairman,  received 
a  report  from  Dr.  Daniel  Parker  who  is 
the  Presidents  Special  Coordinator  for 
Intel-national  Disaster  Assistance  in 
Guatemala  as  well  as  Administrator  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, and  who  just  returned  from  tour- 
ing the  disaster-stricken  regions  of 
Guatemala.  In  his  testimony,  Dr.  Parker 
reserved  special  praise  for  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  voluntary  agencies.  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  cooperation  will  con- 
tinue. 


Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  8hAi« 
with  my  colleagues  the  progresB  and  sta- 
tus of  Tohmtaty  relief  operations  In 
Guatemala  and  aflk  unanimous  consent 
that  two  earthquake  disaster  relief  re- 
POTts  prepared  by  the  American  Council 
of  Voluntary  Agencies  for  Foreign  Serv- 
ice and  AID  be  printed  in  the  Rtooio. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
DiSASTKS  Response  CrroRxs  Br  I7.S.  Volun- 

TAsr  Agencies,  Ocatx>cai.a  Eabtuqvakz 

Situation:  Major  earthquake  measuring 
7.5  on  Rlchter  Scale  struck  Guatemala  In 
early  morning  4  February  1976.  Number  dead 
now  estimated  to  be  over  22.000,  another 
74,000  injured  and  over  1,000,000  displaced. 

The  foUowlng  is  a  list  of  voluntary  agen- 
cies now  Involved  in  emergency  relief  opera- 
tions In  Quatemala.  Information  concerning 
voluntary  agency  efforts  not  Included  In  this 
report  is  requested  for  subsequent  reports. 

American  Frieiidt  Service  Committee  •; 
Miss  Judith  Olass.'Miss  Ck>rrlne  Johnson, 
1601  Cherry  Street,  PhUadelphla.  Pennsyl- 
vania 19102  (216/241-7000).  Field  Director 
In  Guatemala.  James  Bradford.  Budgeted 
S200,000  for  long  term  support  of  self-help 
efforts.  Robert  Hlnsbaw,  with  long  experi- 
ence in  Guatemala,  making  10  day  assess- 
ment to  determine  most  effective  role  of  the 
AFSC.  Guatemala  City  address — Apartado 
2148  Culdad  Oiiatemala. 

American  FrienAt  Service  Commitee-; 
mittee*;  Rev.  Robert  T.  McGlasson,  1445 
BoonvUle  Avenue.  Springfield,  Missouri  65a02 
(417/862-2781).  Cabled  $26,000  with  another 
$75,000  to  be  dispatched  In  Immediate  fu- 
ture for  direct  relief.  More  funds  wlU  be 
forthcoming  as  needs  are  assessed.  12  staff 
In  Guatemala  headed  by  Mr.  Walter  Haydus. 
Mr.  Triplet  to  return  to  UJ3.  17  February 
1976  to  make  assessment  report. 

Baptist  World  AlUance';  Dr.  Carl  TUler, 
l«aa-16th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20009  (202/266-5027).  Cabled  $2,000  for  local 
Baptists  organizations  with  an  additional 
$4,000  given  to  the  Brother's  Brother  Foun- 
dation. Other  financial  assistance  to  be  ren- 
dered as  needs  are  aaBtSMd.  A  fully  equipped 
disaster  mobile  unit  Is  ready  for  shipment 
from  Teicas  when  requested. 

CARE*:  Mr.  Bertran  Smucker,  660  First 
Avenue,  New  York,  New  Tork  10018  (212/ 
686-3110).  In  cooperation  with  Government 
of  Guatemala,  distributed  food  commodities 
available  in  country.  Other  commodities 
being  shipped  frMn  nearby  countries,  and 
the  U.S.  Coordinator  of  relief  In  Guatemala 
Is  BUI  Salas.  Purchased  and  shipped  medical 
suppUes  valued  at  $20,000.  Authorized  ex- 
penditures of  $100,000  for  local  and  area 
purchases  of  need  supplies.  Another  $100,000 
has  been  made  available  from  CARE,  Canada. 
As  of  10  February  1976  some  1.8  mlUlon 
pounds  of  food  commodities  had  been  dls- 
trlbvited  especially  In  the  area  around  Chl- 
maltenango.  CARE;  Honduras  is  shipping  860 
hand  corn  grinders.  10,000  pounds  of  beans 
now  In  process  of  being  shipped.  First  aid 
kits  and  some  480  blankets  have  been  dis- 
tributed at  a  value  of  over  $26,400. 

Catholic  Relief  Services-Vnited  States 
Catholic  Conference*;  Mr.  James  Noel,  1011 
First  Avenue.  New  York.  New  York  10022 
(212,838-4700).  Established  Guatemala 
Earthquake  Relief  Fund  with  initial  aUoca- 
tion  of  $10,000  for  purchase  of  local  needed 
supplies.  On  10  February  1976  chartered 
Bociug  707  and  Lockheed  Eiectra  to  fly  105,- 
000  poimds  of  critically  needed  supplies 
valued  at  over  $294,000  bringing  to  total 
value  of  commodities  shipped  somethllng 
over  $560,000.  An  additional  $90,000  was 
made  avaUable  for  local  purchases.  Com- 
modity CR8  stocks  being  shipped  f.om  Nic- 
aragua, Honduras  and  EI   Salvador  as  part 


of  overall  goal  of  some  27.600  tons  to  bs 
shipped  Into  Guatemala.  Suropean  ageodes 
augmenting  CBS  disaster  proeram  as  fol- 
lows: British  Children's  Aid  group  pledged 
$10,000,  and  German  Catholic  Charities  $29 . 
000.  CRS  disaster  coordinators  in  Guate- 
mala are  Elaine  Edgcomb  and  Ken  Brown 
Christian  Reformed  World  Relief  Com- 
mittee*:  Mr.  Lools  Van  Ess.  2850  Kalama- 
aoo  Avenue,  B£.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
49608  (616/241-1691).  Helltrf  coordlnatw^ 
Peter  Limberg.  Cabled  $10,000  for  food  pur- 
chase distribution.  Airlifted  2000  pounds  of 
blankets  and  2400  pounds  of  clothing.  Total 
costs  of  efforts  made  thus  far  Is  approxi- 
mately $25,000. 

Church  World  Service*:  Mr.  H.  D.  Swart- 
zendruber,  475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York 
New  York  10027  (212/870-2200).  Kirk  AUi^' 
man  serves  as  the  major  CWS  represenUtlve 
In  Guatemala.  He  also  serves  the  coopera- 
tive committee  of  Protestant  churches.  Hell- 
copters  being  used  for  distribution  of  sup- 
piles,  CWS  appealing  for  $1,000,000  from 
constituents.  On  9  February  1976  a  charter 
flight  carried  80.000  pounds  of  commodltv 
valued  at  $87,028.  The  cost  of  the  charter 
was  $18,697.  During  last  weekend  an  addi- 
tional 10.000  blankets  shipped.  CWS  con- 
tinues to  assess  situation  to  determine  how 
it  can  best  use  its  supplies  and  services 

Interchurch  Medical  Assistance*:  Mrs 
Esther  Jacoby,  475  Riverside  Drive,  New 
York,  New  York  10027  (212/870-2625).  IMA 
Is  preparing  to  respond  to  requests  by  other 
voluntary  agencies  and  missions  for  medi- 
cal supplies  aud  other  materials. 

Lutheran  World  Relief:  Pastor  Ove  Kiel- 
sen,  315  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York.  New 
York  10010  (212  '677-3950) .  LWR  Is  sending 
6000  blankets  and  $20,000  for  emergency 
needs  In  Guatemala. 

Medical  Assistance  Programs  {MAP)*- 
Mrs.  Beth  Knighton,  327  Gunderson  Drive 
Box  60,  Wheaton.  nUnols  60187  (312/653- 
6010) .  Relief  coordinator  in  Guatemala,  Kirk 
AUlman.  Dispatched  vU  charter  aircraft 
126.6  tons  of  materials  consisting  of  medi- 
cines and  high  protein  supplements  valued 
at  $550,000.  2  charter  flights  containing  77,- 
100  loaves  of  Guatemalan  bread  to  arrive  by 
Saturday  February  14  accompanied  by  Eev. 
Billy  Graham.  MAP  director,  Ray  Knighton 
In  Guatemala  making  necessary  survey. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee*-  Mr  Doug 
Snyder,  21  South  12th  Street.  Akron,  Penn- 
sylvania 17601  (717/859-1151).  Paul  LandU 
sent  to  disaster  area  to  coordinate  efforts  of 
the  MCC.  A  missionary  survey  team  Is  now 
assessing  what  needs  to  be  done.  $300,000  has 
been  budgeted  for  MCC  activities  in  Guate- 
mala. It  is  envisioned  that  the  allocated 
funds  will  be  used  with  IndUn  programming 
in  remote  villages  over  a  period  of  one  year. 
Commodities  contributed  by  the  MCC 
shipped  with  material  from  CWS.  The  Men- 
nonite Disaster  Service  to  meet  weekend  of 
14  February  1976  to  determine  future 
actions. 

The  Salvation  Army*:  Col.  George  Neltlug. 
120  West  14th  Street,  New  York.  New  York 
10011  (212-243-8700).  Coordinator  In  Guate- 
mala U  Brig.  G.  Newton  McClements.  Salva- 
tion Army  team  in  Guatemala  making  assess- 
ment of  the  best  way  for  the  Army  to  be  of 
assistance.  Considering  being  involved  with 
emergency  housing.  WUI  be  purchasing 
blankets,  tents,  folding  cots  and  cooking 
utensils.  Army  has  accepted  request  of  Gua- 
temalan Government  to  serve  as  coordinator 
of  clothing  distribution.  Instigated  airlift 
from  Miami  on  basis  of  "space  available"  with 
Pan  American.  International  headquarters 
In  London  shipped  23  cases  of  medical  sup- 
plies valued  at  over  $10,000. 

Save  the  Children  Federation*:  Mr.  David 
Ouyer,  68  WUton  Road,  Westport,  Connecti- 
cut 06880  (203/226-7272).  Instigated  tiie 
Guatemalan  Emergency  Fund  for  helping 
needy  children  In  Guatemala. 
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Sev4ntii-Dii  AdvtntUU  Worltf  fisrvio**; 
Mr.  Howaid  Builiank.  M«A  lufm  AvmiM. 
N.W..  Washington.  ti.a.  iOOt»  <903/7aS^M0O) . 
BAW8  has  clukrtsreA  •  irfana  to  dUp  80,000 
pounds  of  relM  matorlala  to  Ouataaala  oyty, 
including  clothing, stents.  Manlwta,  gas  laa- 
tems,  medical  shK)!!**.  rascue  blaafcatok 
bandages  and  spliota.  SAWS  poopla  In  Oua- 
temala  wUl  coop«rato  with  CSS  in  tbe  tfls- 
trlbuUon  of  PL  480  Title  II  conuaoditlM  on 
hand  in  the  CBS  warehouse,  which  wlU  then 
be  replenished  by  AID/Food  for  Psaoo. 

Southern  Baptist  Conoetition,  Foreiffn  Jfis- 
tioa  Board;  Dr.  Xuflene  Orubba.  8806  Monu- 
ment Avenue,  Richmond,  Virginia  33280 
(804/363-0151 ) .  The  agency  has  arranged  to 
airlift  270  tents  and  260  sleeping  bags  to 
Guatemala,  and  based  on  local  mission  re- 
quests, wlU  ship  a  large  amount  at  medi- 
cines through  Medical  Assistance  Programs 
(MAP) .  Six  doctors  are  on  the  way  to  Guate- 
mala, four  from  tha  VB.  aud  one  each  from 
Honduras  and  Colombia.  An  agency  staff 
member  has  gone  to  Guatemala  to  assess  the 
situation  and  report  on  ftirtber  needs.  The 
agency  appropriated  $25,000  for  the  local 
purchase  of  food  which  will  be  distributed 
by  local  Bapttsta.  through  the  coordination 
of  the  Baptist  Ciiltural  Association. 

World  Belief  Commission;  Mr.  Frank  Ed- 
Inger,  P.O.  Box  44.  Valley  Forge.  Pennsylvania 
19481  (215/783-0661).  WBS  coordinator  In 
Guatemala.  Bev.  Donald  Hawk.  Dispatched 
initial  funds  of  860,000.  Making  use  or  2  Mis- 
sion Aviation  FeUowsbip  planes  to  fly  per- 
sonnel and  materials.  Funds  to  be  used  to 
purchase  needed  supplies  determined  by 
surreys. 

World  Vniversity  Services*;  Dr.  K.  B.  Rao, 
30  West  40th  Street,  New  York.  New  York 
10018  (212/56d-l'736).  WITS  has  sent  infor- 
mation and  an  appeal  for  funds  to  UJB.  uni- 
versities, and  Is  expecting  to  hear  from  the 
Guatemala  WUS  Committee  with  specific 
requests. 

World  Vision  /n|emaftoiia2;-  Dr.  Donald 
Warner.  919  West  Huntington  Drive.  Mon- 
rovia, California  91016  (213/367-1111) .  World 
Vision  has  sent  $16,000  for  reUef  work 
through  the  Latin  American  Mission  and 
has  provided  twd  barrels  of  vitamins 
through  Operation  Handclap).  The  agency 
Is  considering  farther  measures. 

Additional  information  regarding  develop- 
ment programs  In  Guatemala  by  U.S.  non- 
profit organizations  Is  available  In  the  Sep- 
tember 1974  Guatemala  Country  Report  by 
the  Technical  Assistance  Information  Clear- 
ing House  (TAICH) ; 

VOLTTNTAET    AGENCY    ASSISTANCE    FROM    A.I.O. 

The  foUowing  Is  a  list  of  the  Volunteer 
Agencies  and  information  on  their  activities 
as  currently  known : 

Assemblies  of  God — Cash — $26,000  sent; 
$75,000  pledged. 

Baptist  World  Alliance— Cash— 86,000. 

CARE— 9  mU.  lbs.— TlUe  n  food;  5,000 
blankets;  96  first  aid  kits,  and  miscellaneous 
medicines  (total  yalue  $46,000);  Cash — 
($100,000  authorlssed  for  local  purchase) 
($100,000— CARE/Canada) ;  (350  Hand  corn 
grinders  CARE/Honduras) ;  10,000  lbs.  Beans 
Shipped. 

Catholic  Relief  Services  tJnited  States 
CathoUc  Conference— Cash— $100,000;  46  V^ 
tons  Shelter  material,  blankets,  emergency 
kits,  tools,  clothing  (total  value.  $660,000); 
37,500  tons  Food  commoditlee  from  Nicara- 
gua, Honduras  and  El  Salvador  CRS  Pro- 
gram; Cash— $10,000— British  Childrens'  Aid; 
Cash— $29,000— German  Catholic  Charities. 

Christian  Reformed  World  Relief  Commit- 
tee—Cash— $10,000;  2.000  Blankets;  2,400 
lbs.— (toUl  valua  $26,00^) ;  nothing. 

Church  World  Sarvlce— 80,000  lbs.— relief 
sunilles  (total  value  8105,725);  10,000— 
blankets. 
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DavUl  Uvingstoa  Jowndatioa  Blpeclflcs 
unknown. 

WoaA  tor  the  Hungry— <;p«elflos  unknown. 

Xnt««hurch  Madlcal  Aartrtanos  fipiwiilw 
unknown. 

iMtlMran  World  Service — Cash — $20,000; 
8,000 — blankete. 

Mennonite  Central  Commlttea — Casb — 
8300,000  pledged  for  reconstruction;  2  flights 
(77,000)  loaves  bread. 

Mtdloal  Assistance  Program — 126.5  tons — 
Medical  supplies  a^  high  protein  supple- 
ments Rvalue,  8660.0()0) . 

Salvation  Army — 1,000  lbs. — powdered 
milk;  1.000  lbs. — mlscellaneoxis  medical  sup- 
plies; On  order  60,000  lbs. — canned  food; 
llOtOOO— medical  suppUes. 

Seventh  Day  Adventlste  World  Service— 
40,000  lbs.- food;  2.000  lbs.— medicine;  3,000 
lbs. — ^blankets;  5,000  lbs. — clothing;  200 — 
tents  (have  medical  team  In  Teq;>an);  On 
order  60,000  lbs. — corn;  50.000  lbs.  beans;  60,- 
000  lbs.- rice;  16,000  lbs.— medicine;  100 
bed — hospital;  6.000 — ^blankets;  1,000  tents 
(working  In:  Guatemala  City  and  four  out- 
lying towns.) 

Southern  Baptist  Convention.  Foreign 
Mission  Board — cash — $26,000;  270 — ^tents; 
260 — sleeping  bags;  6— doctors  sent. 

World  Neighbors,  Inc. — Buppcnrt  of  23  med- 
ical personnel  from  XJ.  of  Miami  In  coopera- 
tion with  Save  the  Children  Foundation. 

World  Belief  Commission— cash — $60,000. 

World  University  Service — Specifics  Un- 
known. 

World  Vision  International  —  Cash  — 
$16,000. 

American  Friends  Service  OcHnmlttee  — 
casb — $200,000  pledged  for  self-help  recon- 
struction. 

American  National  Red  Cross — cash — 
$100,000;  3.400  — tente;  5,000  —  blankets; 
1,000  —  cots:  20.000  lbs.  —  medical  suppUes; 
60,000  lbs. — Food.  On  Order  3,000 — tente:  6 — 
%-ton  pickups:  5 — ambiUances.  (Working 
In:  Zones  3  and  6  Guatemala  City  and  six 
outlying  to#ns) . 

Christian  Aid— 30.000  lbs.- food. 

Hdp  me  Aged  — 10.000  — Mankete;  5.000 
lbs. — ^food. 

British  Red  Cross — ^22  tons — medicine. 

Mormon  Mission  —  $5,000  —  food;  6,000 
Ibs.^blankete  and  tente;  500  lbs. — clothing; 
500  lbs. — ^medical  suppUes. 

Totol  voluntary  Agencies — 25. 

Total  Contributions  Computed — $2,477,- 
128  (plus  additional  In-klnd  contributions) . 
mtematlonal  Organizations  Assistance — as 
of  February  16, 1976. 

Relief  assistance  from  Inteniatlonal  Orga- 
nizations has  been  reported  to  date  as  fol- 
lows: 

Cash  contributions :  VS.  dollars 

Organisations  of  American  Stetes 

(QAS) — Cash  for  the  purchase 

of  roofing  materials,   medical 

supplies  and  other  commodi- 
ties   $700,000 

League   of   Red    Croes    Societies 

(LICROSS)— Contributions   of 

goods  and  cash  from  Nationxd 

Societies  _ 1.500,000 

Exuropean  Economic  Community 

(EEC) — Cash  donation 250,000 

Pan  American  Health  Organiza- 
tion (PAHO) — Cash  donation.  50,000 

United  Nations  System 1.180,936 

World       Health       Organization        ' 

(WHO) — Cash   donation 100.000 

World    Food    Program    (WFP)  — 

Pood  for  Work  allocation 985  936 

United     Nations     International  ' 

Childrens    Fund    (UNICEF)  — 

Cash  donation 75,000 

United    Nations    Disaster   ReUef 

Organlssation  (XTNDRO) 

through   United   Nations   Da^' 

velopment  Programme  (UNDP)  20, 000 

Total  International  Orga- 
niaaUons   ^.w...,_^,j„.    S.«|0|»8a6 
"■»!</;      ii»-H«:a   •x:."    A'3» 


Otbw  BOBMbuttoM: 

Fan  AflMvloaa  Peveiopmspt  Voondatton: 
•  «a.i     -  -  - 

(Chioi^h  «h«  Ala- 
«C  Onatwnala), 
Soutb  Cawllna  and  Oragon  have  contrib- 
uted 3  hoapltala  each.) 


NO  MORE  DISHPAN  HAND6 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
continually  told  that  "progress"  cannot 
be  stopped,  that  man  must  go  as  fast  as 
he  can  go,  and  that  those  who  oppose  the 
Concorde  are  modem-day  Luddites,  bent 
on  mindlessly  destroying  technological 
improvnnents. 

As  I  have  said  before,  I  am  fundamen- 
tally at  odds  with  this  philosophy.  8<Hne- 
tlmes  the  best  answer  to  pretension  is 
humor,  and  Russell  Baker  has  recently 
proved  that  this  is  true  in  the  case  of  the 
Concorde. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  column  by  Mr.  Baker  entitled 
"No  More  Dishpan  Hands,"  aniearlng  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  Tuesday,  Febru- 
ary 10.  1976.  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

Mr.  President,  small  can  be  beautiful. 
So  can  slow. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

No  More  Dishpak  Hands 
(By  RusseU  Baker) 

The  philosophical  principle  underlying  the 
Concorde  Is  that  progress  conslste  in  going 
places  twice  as  fast.  By  cutting  trans-Atlan- 
tic travel  time  In  half.  Concorde  makes  It 
possible  to  have  breakfast  In  London,  take  oCT 
at  8  AJ^.  and  arrive  in  New  York  at  6  AJif., 
in  time  for  another  breakfast. 

Opponente  of  progress  argue  that  this  Is 
no  progress  at  all,  since  the  traveler  could 
have  steyed  in  London  and  had  a  second 
breakfast  right  there  without  the  added  ex- 
pense of  flying  the  Atlantic.  This  Is  a  slUy 
argument. 

The  progress,  which  it  speciously  Ignores, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  Concorde  gete  the  trav- 
els out  of  the  messy  business  of  having  to 
wash  the  breakfast  dishes.  They  can  be  left 
in  the  sink  at  London  with  the  Justification 
that  he  must  hurry  to  cateh  the  Concorde, 
and  at  New  York  he  can  pass  up  the  Ameri- 
can breakfast,  with  Ite  concomitant  stack  of 
egg-stained  plates,  by  using  the  argument 
that  he  has  already  eaten  In  London. 

When  all  routes  become  supersonic,  as 
svu-ely  they  will,  he  can  then  get  out  of  do- 
ing all  sorte  of  dishes.  Let's  suppose  he  stops 
an  hour  at  New  York  to  pass  up  the  East 
Coast  breakfast,  thus  getting  out  of  his  sec- 
ond batch  of  brealcfast  dishwashing  in  less 
than  four  hours,  and  hops  the  7  a.m.  Con- 
corde for  California. 

He  arrives  at  Los  Angeles  at  5:30  AJf., 
much  too  early  to  have  breakfast.  Once 
again,  he  gete  out  of  doing  breakfast  dishes. 
Having  been  five  hours  and  a  half  in  transit, 
however,  he  is  ready  for  lunch. 

Lunch  time  In  California,  unfortunately. 
Is  stUl  hours  away,  and  it  will  do  no  good 
to  fly  on  to  HawaU.  If  he  catehes  the  8  A.M. 
to  Honolulu,  he  wIU  arrive  at  the  Islands  at 
4:30  AM.,  too  early  even  to  get  breakfast. 

The  trick  Is  to  fly  back  to  New  York.  The 
7  AJtf.  Concorde  wlU  put  him  there  at  11:80 
A.M.,  the  very  start  of  the  lunch  hour.  Al- 
lowing an  hour  to  eat  and  an  hour  to  wash 
the  lunch  dishes,  he  can  stUl  catch  the  1 :30 
PJf.,  Oonc(»de  back  to  London.  It  arrives 
at  9:30  P.M.,  when  the  last  of  ^e  dinner 
dishes  are  just  being  dried  and  put 
back  in  the  Clipboard.  Tbaaks  to  Concorde, 
iifi.tm  ^(^tea  out  qi;  sif^abj^  thcM  sete  of 
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breakfast  dishes  and  one  gi«M*-«loUed  tMtch 
of  dinner  dtsh«s. 

This  may  not  aeem  like  nraoli  pragraes, 
consldvrlag  Um  oott.  but  «•  iB«t  bear  In 
mind  that  Coneonfe  to  ootj  «  prtmltir*  ma- 
chine foreahadowlng  days  to  eome.  Aa  op- 
ponents of  Concorde  point  out,  It  makes  little 
sense  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  three  hours  if 
It  takes  another  three  hours  to  travel  from 
the  airport  to  Manhattan. 

Progress  requires  a  60  percent  cut  In  the 
time  needed  to  go  every  place.  If  the  principle 
that  faster  U  better  is  faltbfuUy  followed, 
we  shall  soon  get  to  the  office  twice  as  fast, 
travel  twice  as  fast  on  elevators,  walk  twice 
as  fast  to  the  comer  drugstore,  vacation 
twice  as  fast,  and  so  on. 

This  will  inexorably  force  us  to  fall  In 
love,  marry,  reproduce  and  divorce  twice  as 
fast,  and  to  rise  to  the  top  of  the  ladder 
twice  as  fast. 

A  world  geared  for  the  twlce-as-fast  Ufe 
will  be  lined  with  people  who  have  lived  en- 
tire 86-year  lifetimes  In  32 Vi  years.  These  peo- 
ple wUl  look  forward  to  years  and  years  and 
years  of  leisure  time,  which  they  wUl  doubt- 
less use  to  create  new  schemes  for  using  the 
Concorde  to  get  out  of  washing  dishes. 

Knglneering  wUl  not  stop  at  Concorde, 
however.  Progress  can  never  cease.  Eventual- 
ly, machines  wlU  be  biUlt  to  move  us  at  four 
times  the  speed  of  sound,  then  ten  times  the 
speed  of  sound. 

It  WUl  be  possible  to  take  off  at  London 
at  8  AM.,  fly  westward  around  the  world 
and  arrive  home  at  8:30  AM.,  with  the  un- 
washed breakfast  dishes  still  warm  in  the 
sink,  thus  rendering  the  trip  completely 
pointless.  Humanity  will  not  put  up  with 
this.  It  will  demand  more  progress,  and  tech- 
nology will  Anally  give  us  a  plane  on  which 
we  can  take  off  from  London  at  8  A  M  fly 
westward  around  the  world  and  arrive  back 
at  London  thirty  minutes  before  we  ate 
breakfast  to  find  the  dishes  stUl  undlrtled  In 
the  cupboard. 

In  this  era.  of  course,  life  will  be  moving 
at  such  a  pace  that  3-year-olds  will  be  long- 
forgotten  has-beens,  and  the  cry  for  more 
progress  wUl  be  Irresistible. 

The  French,  I  believe,  wUl  be  the  people 
who  wlU  provide  It.  One  day  a  great  French 
visionary,  a  new  de  Gaulle,  will  declare  that 
progress  consists  in  going  places  very  slowly 
He  will  unwrap  a  miracle  of  French  engineer- 
ing. It  will  be  a  boat  a  thousand  feet  long 
which  conUlna  the  Onest  restaurant  on  earth 
and  travels  no  faster  than  85  miles  an  hour 
It  wUl  be  called  the  8.S.  France. 

This  u  the  ultimate  goal  of  modem  prog- 
ress toward  which  the  Concorde  now  polMa 
us.  What  a  pity  that  most  of  us  alive  today 
win  not  Uve  to  see  It.  ^^' 
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T8  of  the  General  Laws,  atid  approved  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  three,  on  the  nineteenth  day  ol 
^bniary,  the  northern  part  of  the  Town  of 
Harwich  was  set  aside,  and  becau.se  so  many 
of  the  Inhabitants  were  descendants  of  Elder 
Brewster,  it  was  incorporated  as  the  Town 
or  Brewster. 

Whereas,  the  said  Town  of  Brewster  to 
celebrating  its  One  Hundred  and  Seventy- 
third  anniversary  on  February  19.  1976.  An 
InvlUtion  is  extended  to  everyone  to  visit  us. 
Now,  therefore  we  The  Board  of  Selectmen 
of  the  Town  of  Brewster  In  the  County  of 
Bamstable,  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
do  hereby  proclaim  as  Brewster  Founders' 
Day.  February  19.  1976.  in  memory  of  and  as 
tribute  to  those  whose  efforU  founded  said 
Town  of  Brewster. 

Be  it  further  proclaimed  that  this  day  be 
celebrated  by  holding  appropriate  hUtorlcal 
exhibits  at  the  Brewster  Town  Hall  between 
the  hours  of  l  p.m.  and  7  p.m.;  and  be  It 
further  proclaimed  that  we.  this  Board  of 
Selectmen,  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  task  of 
Ince.ssant  progress,  aimed  at  building  a  bet- 
ter community  for  ourselves  and  our  oos- 
tertty.  *^ 

Given  in  the  Selectmens  Office  In  Brewster 
thto  1st  day  of  February  In  the  year  of  our 
I/)rd  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sev- 
enty six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  two  hundredth. 


THE  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  CO  ' 
FORWARD  LOOKING  MANAGE- 
MENT IN  THE  PUBLIC  INTEREST 


PROCLAMATION  FROM  BREWSTER 
MASS. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  iirint  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  proclamation  from  the  town  of 
Brewster.  Mass..  which  I  received  yester- 
day. On  February  18  Brewster  celebrated 
its  173d  anniversary  as  a  town.  Brewster 
is  taking  tills  opportunity  to  renew  the 
pledge  to  build  a  better  community  for 
aU  its  citizens,  and  we  commend  them 
this  day  for  aU  that  they  have  shared 
with  us  in  the  past,  and  we  look  forward 
to  working  with  them  in  the  future  to 
assure  a  better  quality  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  jwocla- 
matlon  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoRO.  as  foQows: 

(Town  of  Brewster] 
A  ntocLaKanoir  1876 

Whereas.  By  a  special  act  e«  ttM  Masaa- 
chusetts  leglsUtiu«  In  the  year  1802  Chap. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  years,  the  Prudential  Insurance  Co 
our  Nation's  largest  life  Insurer,  has 
made  great  contributions  not  only  In  pro- 
viding InnovaUve  and  forward  looking 
programs  in  the  field  of  Insurance  but  to- 
ward the  well-being  of  the  citizens  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  the  city  of 
Newark  as  well. 

Donald  S.  MacNaughton  has  been 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Prudential  for  the  past  7  years.  Dur- 
ing his  term,  the  Prudential  has  ex- 
panded its  activities,  not  only  In  the 
field  of  Insurance,  but  in  providing  mort- 
gage money  and  real  estate  loans  which 
have  benefited  many  of  our  State's  low- 
income  citizens.  These  activities  have 
gone  a  Iraig  way  toward  improving  life 
for  the  citizens  of  Newark,  as  well  as  in 
other  areas. 

Mr.  President,  the  February  9,  1976 
issue  of  Business  Week  contains  an  ex- 
cellent article  on  the  Prudential  and  the 
leadership  provided  by  its  chairman,  Mr. 
MacNaughton.  So  that  all  Members  of 
this  body  may  be  able  to  apprise  them- 
selves of  the  Prudential's  outstanding 
achievements.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article  be  Included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Trom  Business  Week.  Feb.  9.  1976] 
The  No.  1  Insttber  Oets  Bicces  and  Richee 

On  the  television  screen,  two  cars  collide 
in  a  supermarket  parking  lot.  One  driver 
asks  the  other  for  the  name  of  her  Insurance 
company.  "Prudential."  she  responds. 

"Not  life,  car  Insnrance,"  the  man  retorts. 
To  his  surpclee,  and  presumably  that  of 
the  TV  audlenoe  tha  wotBan  eEplatna  that 
she  has  a  "piece  of  the  Bock"  protecting  her 
car. 

la  fact.  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  Amer- 
ica, the  nation's  largest  life  Insurer  with 


some  $39  bllUon  la  aaaeta,  ^^n  tan  MUkw 
^llfe  inauranee  m  foroa.  «u  De  wrWag 
protection  for  atitoa  and  bamia  natloawlS 
by  yearend.  That  to  Juit  Bv*  yean  after  It 
first  launched  Its  Prudential  Property  ft  Cas- 
ualty  Co.  (PRUPAC)  subsidiary.  '  "  ^■" 
•nie  move  Into  the  property-caaualty  hurt- 
nees  to  the  most  dramatic  ezaDq;>le  of  how 
the  Pro  Is  using  its  vast  wealth  to  diversify 
far  beyond  the  traditional  confines  of  a  mu- 
tual life  company:  life  and  heatth  Insurance 
and  pension  fund  management.  In  doing  so 
It  to  charting  a  path  that  other  big  insurers 
will  have  to  follow  or  else  risk  losing  more 
ground  to  the  Pru.  ^^ 

The  Pru.  under  the  leadership  of  Donald 
S.  MacNaughton.  an  affable,  unpretentious, 
68-year-old  lawyer  who  has  been  chairman 
and  chief  executive  alnce  1900,  had  already 
poured  some  $650  million  Into  its  shell  hold- 
ing company  subsidiary,  PRTTCO,— the  prtme 
vehicle  for  diversification.  Today  the  Rock 
of  Oibralter  logo  to  on  commerolal  reinsur- 
ance and  on  equipment  leasing— not  Just  In 
the  U.S.  but  all  over  the  world.  It  has  broad- 
ened its  reach  In  real  estate,  owns  its  own 
clinical  laboratory,  and  for  live  years  has  had 
Its  own  seat  on  the  PhUadelphla-Balttmore- 
Washlngton  stock  exchange.  And  through  the 
purchase  of  a  10%  equity  IntOTest  In,  and  t 
•25  mUlion  loan  to,  Hambroe  Ltd.  late  In  1976. 
it  has  gained  a  board  seat  on  a  Limdon-based 
holding  company  ($3.4  bllUon  In  aHets)  that 
owns  both  a  major  Brltteh  life  Uurataaoe  com- 
pany and  one  of  the  world's  largest  merchant 
banks. 

At  a  time  when  life  eompanlea  are  nm- 
nlng  Into  hard  seUlng  In  the  0J3..  the  Pm 
through  Its  stake  In  Hambro  Ufe  Assurance 
Ltd.,  to  m  a  fine  position  to  leara  about  seU- 
lng insurance  abroad.  Its  stake  In  Ebunbroe 
Bank  Ltd.  gives  it  entree  Into  the  world  of 
London  merchant  banking,  where  some  of 
the  biggest  financial  deato  are  put  together. 
Hambros  is  our  window  on  the  world."  says 
»J»nk  J.  Hoenemeyer,  the  Pru's  executive 
vice-president  In  charge  of  Investmento. 

EXPANSIONIST  INFLUKNCB8 

Given  Its  position  as  the  nation's  N<>.  1 
life  Insurer,  what  to  happening  at  the  Pru 
must  certainly  force  a  major  change  In  the 
life  insurance  industry — and.  perhaps,  in  the 
whole  TT.S.  fiiutnclal  system  as  weU. 

Life  Insiu-ers  are  uniquely  altuatsd  in  the 
hurly-burly  of  the  flnaadal  marke^riaoe, 
with  a  combined  pool  of  assets — nsaiiy  $300 
billion— exceeded  only  by  the  nation's  com- 
mercial banks  and  its  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations. No  other  lender  can  match  the 
$100  billion  in  corporate  bonds  that  life  com- 
panies hold — making  the  Pru  and  Its  fellows 
the  largest  single  source  of  long-term  busi- 
ness capital.  Beyond  that,  the  life  cocnpantoe 
hold  $30  billion  in  corporate  stocks,  $90  bil- 
lion In  mortgages,  and  another  $10  blUlon  In 
real  estate  loans.  S&Ls  are  essentially  small 
institutions,  operating  locaUy  and  making 
only  mortgage  loans.  Life  companies  can 
operate  almost  anywhere  and  lend  to  finance 
almost  anything.  Life  company  asseto  are 
modest  compared  with  the  $900  bUlton  In 
commercial  bank  assets.  But  the  life  In- 
stuvrs  operate  under  fewer  restrictions  than 
banks.  There  to  no  federal  regulation  of 
Insurance  companies,  only  state  regulation 
that  ranges  from  fairly  tough  In  some  states 
to  almost  nonexistent  In  othera.  And  few 
life  companies — and  certainly  not  the  Pru— 
have  been  hit  by  either  the  huge  loan  losses, 
or  the  squeeze  on  ci^tal  that  has  forced  the 
banks  to  play  it  conservative  today. 

Whatever  fields  they  choose  to  enter,  from 
property  insurance  to  leasing,  here  or  abroad, 
the  life  insurance  coo^Minles  Instantly  be- 
come tough,  rich  competitors.  With  the  pub- 
lic bond  market  closed  to  an  but  top-grade 
corporate  names,  for  Instance,  the  life  com- 
panies have  become  the  only  source  of  long- 
term  ci4)ltal  to  a  vast  slice  of  VA.  busUiaas. 
And  whatever  fields  the  life  companies  do 
enter.  MacNaughton  wants  hto  Pru  to  get 
there  flnt. 
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OutiMrdly.  a*  least.  It  Is  hard  to  see 
UacNaugbttm  as  a  drlTlng  leader,  pudiing  so 
vast  an  enteipitse  onto  new  tnrf .  He  main- 
tains a  calm  fiusde;  the  only  due  to  hte  In- 
ner dynamism  Is  the  constantly  fidgeting 
fingers,  dmmmUfig  the  &bA.  toying  with  a 
cigarette  lighter,  JabMng  the  ahr  to  make  a 
point.  MaeNaughtaKi,  who  stands  a  towering 
6  ft.  4  In.,  studied  law  at  Byiaeose  nnlversity 
and  Joined  the  Pru  In  195S.  Bto  gained  the 
inside  track  to  tfte  CBO  post  In  1988  when,  as 
a  senior  vice-president  In  the  legal  depart- 
ment, he  headed  a  committee  to  study  the 
organization  of  the  Pru's  home  ofllce.  By 
the  time  the  study  was  done,  he  knew  more 
about  the  Pru  than  anyone  except  then-Pres- 
ident Orvllle  E.  Beal.  MacNaughton  was 
named  executive  vice-president  In  charge  of 
corporate  services  in  1066  and  chief  execu- 
tive In  1969. 

MacNaughton  quickly  set  a  new  tone  at 
the  Pru  with  a  speech — now  known  as  the 
"Pumpkin  Papers."  for  the  color  of  the  cover 
ot  the  statement.  The  Pru's  prlnutiy  goal,  he 
said,  would  be  to  stay  first  in  Individual  Ufe 
insurance  sales.  But  the  company  would  also 
seek  out  new  products,  and  new  markets  for 
its  products. 

If  It  succeeds.  MacNaughtou's  expansionist 
strategy  will  at  tbe  least  widen  the  gap  be- 
tween the  Pru  and  Its  competition.  Tlie  Pru 
to  already  $4  bOUSn  bigger  than  its  arch  rival, 
MetropoUtan  Life  Insurance  Co..  and  twice 
tlie  siae  of  third-ranked  Xqultable  Life  As- 
surance Society  of  the  VJB.  Moreover,  the 
Pru.  which  first  passed  the  Met  In  assets 
in  1906,  keeps  ptilling  further  ahead.  By  all 
•sttmates.  1975  was  the  19th  of  the  last  30 
years  when  the  Pru  has  sold  more  life  Insur- 
ance than  the  Met.  Ftor  the  first  nine  m^nth", 
Its  life  sales  totaled  an  estimated  $38  bll- 
ttoa^-$8  billion  mace  than  the  Met.  *i«1  thto 
enabled  it  to  widen  the  lead  It  gained  for 
the  first  time  in  1974  over  the  Met  in  total 
life  insurance  in  force  to  about  $8  billlosi. 
Tliat  to  a  lot  of  business  for  a  Newark  (N.J.) 
eompany   that   began   Ufe   in   1876   as   the 
Widows  &  Orphans  FMendly  Society. 
A  Two-nst  nnmsTBT 
Zt  to  in  part  because  it  has  no  more  Ufe 
Insurance  worlds  to  conquer  that  the  Pru 
to  so  anxious  to  diversify  today.  Mors  central 
to  MacItaughton'S  tiiinir«i*e  ig  «  change  In 
the  nature  of  the  life  tnsurance  business  so 
fundamental  that  It  promises  to  qjdlt  the 
whole  Industry  into  two  tiera:  a  handful  of 
tooadly  diversified  giants  and  a  larger  num- 


stodcs,  and  real  estate,"  observes  Slehard  B. 
Shinn.  president  of  the  Met.  "Today  they 
see  these  other  avenues  open  for  the  use  of 
corporate  assets." 

Dtrerstflcation  fever  has  not  hit  all  the  life 
companies.  Such  big  mutual  Ufe  companies 
as  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 
and  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 
stiU  limit  their  seUing  efforts  to  the  high- 
Income  market.  "We  want  to  be  a  specialty 
eompany  that  does  a  superb  Job  of  what  we 
do,"  says  Francis  E.  Ferguson,  NldL  Jresldent. 
"Property  and  casualty  may  fit  the  Pruden- 
tial purposes  and  needs,  but  they  dont  fit 
oura." 

It  to  still  not  100%  certain  that  the  prop- 
erty field  fits  the  Pru,  either.  The  dlfllctdt 
task  of  developing  sophisticated  financial 
controls  that  can  be  used  to  compare  iier- 
formance  among  operations  in,  say,  real 
estate,  leasing,  and  life  Insxirance  to  barely 
\mder  way.  Tet  these  controls  are  the  sine 
qua  non  for  controlling  far-flung  financial 
enteiprtoes  successf  tiUy. 

The  dangers  inherent  In  the  Pru's  product. 
Investment,  and  geographic  diversification 
are  considerable.  Diversiflcation  among  such 
stock  companies  in  INA,  Continental  Corp., 
and  CNA  Financial  has  led  to  significant 
drains  on  both  capital  and  management 
talent.  At  once  blgh-flylng  CNA.  for  example, 
losses  of  more  than  $200  mUUon  in  1974 — 
largely  from  nonlnsurance  subsldlaiiea — ^led 
to  the  company's  takeover  by  Loews  Corp. 

FBOPOtTT  AND  CSSUALTT 

Nowhere  are  the  problems  bigger  or  the 
stakes  greater  than  In  the  Pru's  venture 
Into  pn^erty  and  casualty.  The  Pru  has 
poored  $196  mllUon  Into  the  PRUPAC  sub- 
sidiary since  1971,  and  during  that  period 
the  subsidiary  has  lost  $73  mUUon. 

The  last  two  yean  have  been  terrible  for 
the  entire  casualty  industry,  which  rang  up 
a  $4  blUion  underwriting  loss  in  1976.  But 
the  Pru  to  pUlng  up  more  than  Its  share  of 
deficits.  During  1976,  when  It  nearly  doubled 
irts  premium  Tolnme  to  $140  million,  it  lost 
•a.  estUnated  $39  mmian.  Pnrtber,  the  prop- 
erty-casualty field  can  leave  a  eompany  open 
to  sudden  disaster  losses.  The  1974  tornadoes 
that  swept  Zenla,  Obio,  and  other  towns 
In  the  Midwest  and  Soutli,  for  example,  coet 
the  Pru  $1.4  raimon. 

One  reason  for  the  deficits  to  the  huge 
training  costs  involved  in  getting  the  Pru's 
Ufe  agente  ready  to  paes  statte  qualifying 


Buumra  xnsw  caocnn) 
It  to  this  wOUngnSBB  to  break  with  old 
practices  and  assumptions,  and  to  take  some 
risks,  that  has  set  the  Pru  apart  from  an 
otherwise  conservative  Industry. 

Shortty  after  World  War  n,  for  example, 
the  Pru  broke  ranks  with  the  other  big  life 
ennpanles  and  decentralized  its  operations. 
It  opened  huge  r^ional  home  offices  in  such 
places  as  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  and  Atlanta — 
a  move  that  continues  to  bolster  the  com- 
pany's markeUng  and  servioe  eapabiUtlea,  be- 
cause whatever  the  territory  the  Pru  has  a 
staff  around  that  knows  It  w^. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Pru  decided  to  make 
a  fundamental  change  in  its  investment 
strategy:  accepting  increased  risks  to  get  a 
higher  rate  of  return  on  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars In  reserves  in  Its  general  account.  While 
its  major  competitors  were  stm  limiting 
their  Investments  to  blue-chip  companies, 
the  Pru  broadened  Its  portfolio  to  include 
less  than  Aa-rated  borrowers,  c^iening  up  a 
vast  reservoir  of  potential  borrowers  wUllng 
to  pay  handsomely  for  money.  Then,  In  1960, 
the  Pru  began  to  channel  a  portion  of  its 
policyholders'  money  into  conunon  stocks — 
a  decision  not  followed  by  the  stiperconserva- 
tlve  Met  until  1964. 

In  the  early  1960s  the  Pru  again  led  the 
industry  by  shifting  Its  huge  mortgage  port- 
folio from  single-family  homes  to  commer- 
cial real  estate  ventures  where  deato  were 
bigger,  competition  less,  and  the  return  Ugh- 
cr.  The  company  also  went  after  oorporate 
retirement  fund  business,  which  most  in- 
surers let  sUp  to  bank  trust  dqiartaaents, 
with  newly  permitted  "sqiarate  accounts" — 
mutual  fund-type  Investment  vehicles  for 
pension  fund  managers  that  were  laigdly  in- 
vested In  conunon  stock.  TIm  JPru  broadened 
its  assault  on  the  pension  fund  market  with 
the  introduction  tn  1970  of  the  first  sqjiarate 
investment  aeootmt  Involving  equity  posi- 
tions in  real  estate  and,  late  last  year,  with 
the  first  separate  account  Involving  privately 
placed  corporate  debt. 

Tlie  over-all  result  to  that  in  most  years, 
the  Pru  wrings  a  decidedly  better-than-aver- 
age  return  from  a  pool  of  Invested  assets  that 
today  comes  to  an  estimated  $36  bmioD.  The 
company,  of  course,  suffered  during  the  gen- 
eral stock  mxu-ket  decline  of  1974:  Its  stock 
portfolio  dropped  30%.  or  $416  mmton.  But 
the  portfolio  Jumped  by  about  $400  mllUon 
In  1978.  and  when  that  gain  to  added  to  the 
huge  capital  gains  It  realized  during  the 
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The  plain  fact  tetftat  the  life  insurance  busi- 
ness Just  to  not  what  It  used  to  be,  and  the 
hvtf,  mass  marketera— the  Pru.  the  Met, 
■qultable.  John  Hancock  Mutual  Ufe— aie 
fMUng  It  most  kastily. 

Infiatlon  has  made  the  fixed-payout  fea- 
ture of  Ufe  Insurance  less  attractive  to  many 
would-be  buyen.  ^^'»«*Bt1itn.  the  buge  Jump 
In  the  Social  Security  tax,  and  company  p«n- 
ston  plans,  have  farther  danipened  the  abil- 
ity and  often  the  wflUngness  of  people  to 
buy  life  Insurance  In  quantity,  me  ««i«t^| 
of  the  population  to  the  snbnrbs  *w4  the 
intense  mobility  of  the  American  pabUe 
have  bit  hard  at  the  traditional  long-stand- 
ing relationship  between  insurance  agent  ^«yl 
customer.  Life  company  assets  grew  by  17% 
between  i960  and  1960,  by  83%  between  1960 
and  1970.  At  the  present  rate,  they  may 
grow  only  by  70%  or  so  between  1970  and 
1980. 

So  John  Bancock  agents  are  sMllng  prop- 
erty and  casualty  products  through  a  mar- 
keting and  r^nsurance  agreement  with 
Sentry  Insurance  of  Stevens  Point,  Wis.  Last 
year  the  Met  and  Squltable  also  entered  the 
property  and  casualty  bustoess.  And  Bqulta- 
ble  reoeatly  has  Jnmped  Into  «TiiilTtc  with 
the  purchase  of  ID6  Leasing,  soliaequently 
renamed  Bquico  Leasing.  "HistorloaUy.  In- 
surance people  put  their  assets  Into  bonds. 


the  Pru's  oompetltore  also  Uame  the  new- 
eomar's  poor  stewing  tm  a  pricing  strategy 
Is  alined  at  getting  into  the  market 
rather  than  making  a  fast  profit, 
"lltey've  made  some  terrllide  mtoftakes,"  says 
Joim  J.  Byrne,  executive  vice-president  of 
Cocp.  'They  undcrprloed  thstr 
imdnct  very  badly  in  an  effort 
to  steal  enr  mazket  away.  They  did  steal 
part  of  It  away.  But  they  are  losing  a  ton 
of  noney  at  it." 

MafeNaught<m  argues  that  PRXTPAC's  losses 
have  not  changed  hto  master  plan,  which 
ealls  for  the  subsidiary  to  start  «"mt«g 
money  in  1978.  And  while  mutual  Ufe  com- 
panies do  not  report  anything  that  can  be 
used  to  establish  total  profltablUty,  the  Pru 
obviously  can  afford  to  absorb  those  losses. 
Finally.  MacNaughton,  who  never  sold  an 
Insuranca  poUcy  himself,  acknowledges  that 
the  Pru's  move  into  property-casualty  in- 
surance was  done  less  to  make  money  than 
to  proteot  hto  20fi00  district  agent  selling 
foroa.  Last  year  these  small  armies  of  agents 
based  around  the  TT.8.  and  woAlng  only  for 
tte  Pru  earned  $13  million  In  additional 
premiums  for  sdling  the  new  produeta.  The 
distrtet  agency  metlwd  of  marketing  insnr^ 
anea  pmdueks  wUI  no*  be  siMtalnnd  In  the 
long  ran  If  ■omethtng  Is  not  dome  to 
the  number  of  products  available  to  our 
agents,"  he  e:q>laliis. 


IMOs—when  the  rival  Met  was  still  avoiding 
equities — the  Pru's  rate  of  return  on  Its 
stock  Investments  to  a  more  respectable 
».7».  ^ 

Besides  that,  the  company's  bond  and 
mortgage  portfoUos  have  consistently  out- 
performed the  Indristry.  In  I97B  the  Pru 
wrote  off  one-tenth  of  1%  of  Its  $18  bUlion 
bond  portfolio.  And  thanks  In  part  to  Its 
decision  not  to  create  a  real  estate  investment 
trust  or  lend  to  BBITk,  only  $141  million 
(1.4%)  of  Its  mortgage  loans  are  in  fore- 
closure. Only  an  additional  1.7%  of  the  port- 
folio to  delinquent  for  more  than  90  days. 

Tbe  result  was  that  while  the  life  insurance 
Industry  averaged  a  6.29%  return  on  invested 
assets  in  1974.  the  Pru's  return  was  6.44%. 
Last  year  the  Pru's  rettu'n  rose  to  an  esti- 
mated 6.6% — again  a  good  deal  better  than 
its  rivals.  Over  the  past  decade,  the  difference 
between  what  the  Pru  has  earned  on  its  aseete 
and  the  average  Industry  return  has  CMne  to 
a  tidy  $655  million.  Thto  impressive  perform- 
ance has  been  an  important  selling  feature  in 
winning  pension  business,  and  the  Pru's  pen- 
sion assets  have  more  than  doubled  to  $10.6 
bUUon  during  the  deoade.  About  30%  of  total 
Income  abont  $1  MIttaa— now 
from  the  Pro's  eotponte  pi»»»fLyn  fund 
and  other  Institutional  cUents,  which  to  triple 
what  It  was  a  decade  ago. 
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NONUrZ  TXNTtntXS 

But  that  waa  aU  Insld*  the  life  Insurance 
business.  What  the  Pru  needed  was  a  vehicle 
to  use  In  diversifying  outside  the  life  busi- 
ness, and  m  1970,  the  Pru  created  PBUCO. 
Into  PRUCO  the  company  has  put  aU  Its 
noiUlfe-related  ventures. 

In  1971,  for  Instance,  the  Pru  nioved  against 
the  then-exlatlng  New  Tork  Stock  Exchange 
ban  on  negotiated  stock  market  commissions 
by  establishing  PRUCO  Securities  Corp.  to 
buy  a  seat  on  the  PBW  stock  exchange.  "Our 
concern  was  competing  against  brokers  who 
were  also  money  managers  and  who  were  off- 
setting part  of  their  commissions  with  lower 
management  fees."  says  Edgi  r  P.  Bunce  Jr., 
senior  vice-president  In  charge  of  the  Pru's 
95  billion  common  stock  portfolio.  In  time, 
the  NYSE  went  to  fully  negotiated  rates,  and 
Bunce  never  channeled  much  business 
through  the  PBW.  "But,"  he  says,  "it  was  a 
nice  club  to  have." 

The  most  visible  part  of  PRUCO  today  Is 
PRUPAC.  The  oldest  unit  of  the  holding 
company,  though,  is  PIC  Realty,  esUbllshed 
in  1988  to  take  the  Pru  beyond  the  traditional 
business  of  supplying  residential  and  com- 
merctnl  nK>rtgages. 

PIC  today  has  some  $176  million  ti^jqulty 
investments  In  a  variety  of  projects^kund 
the  country — sometimes  doing  it  on  Ita  own 
but  more  often  In  partnership  with  some- 
one else.  It  has,  for  Instance,  a  600-roora 
hotel  In  Hawaii  in  partnership  with  Del  E. 
Webb  and  a  retirement  village  near  Los 
Angeles  done  with  Am<*rican -Hawaiian 
Steamship  Co.  The  emphasis  la  now  on  more 
modest  projects — small  shopping  centers, 
warehouses,  and  suburban  ofUce  buildings — 
most  of  them  done  by  PIC  alone. 

When  the  Pru  founded  PRUPAC  five  years 
ago,  it  also  \ised  the  subsidiary  to  handle 
Its  new  commercial  reinsurance  business — 
Insuring  other  Insurance  companies  against 
extraordinary  loss.  In  1973  the  reln.surance 
business  was  broken  out  of  PRUPAC  with  the 
creation  of  Prudential  Reinsurance  Co. 
(PruRe) — a  venture  considered  Important 
enough  to  warrant  making  the  Pru's  presi- 
dent, Robert  A.  Beck,  chairman  of  PniRe  as 
well.  Today  PruRe's  annual  premium  Income 
of  more  than  9100  million  a  year  makes  It  the 
seventh-largest  reinsurer  in  the  world. 

At  the  start  of  1974,  the  Pru  moved  Into 
still  another  new  business — equipment  leas- 
ing— through  the  purchase  of  CNA  Nuclear 
Leasing  from  the  then-troubled  CNA  Finan- 
cial Corp.  Renamed  PruLease,  the  unit  has 
some  9430  million  in  leases  outstanding — 
92%  of  this  with  utilities  and  most  of  It  rep- 
resenting atomic  fuel  cores  for  utility  reac- 
tors. 

The  rationale  for  PRUPAC  waa  to  give  the 
Pru's  sales  force  yet  another  product  to  sell. 
The  over-all  goal  for  PRUCO,  however,  la  a 
bit  more  complex,  focusing  on  where  the 
Pru  can  get  the  greatest  return  on  its  Invest- 
ment dollars — In  stocks  and  bonds,  or  In  re- 
insurance, leasing  and  the  other  new  fields 
It  has  entered. 

DKTENOING    DIYESSmCATION 

True,  the  Pru's  aggressive  moves  to  diver- 
sify have  come  under  criticism  by  Industry 
analysta.  In  Its  seven  years  of  existence, 
PRUCO  has  never  remitted  a  dime  In  cash 
dividends  to  Prudential  policyholders.  Yet 
Pru  officials  bristle  at  the  suggestion  that 
the  money  might  better  have  been  Invested 
In  bonds  or  mortgages,  where  It  could  be 
earning  9%  more  In  Interest. 

"It  Is  no  different  than  buying  a  low 
dividend  or  nondlvldend  stock,"  says  Hoene- 
meyer.  Policyholder  dividends  are  calculated 
as  If  the  Pru's  entire  common  stock  port- 
folio. Including  PRUCO.  was  earning  roughly 
the  average  rate  of  return  on  the  general 
account,   or   ourrenUy   9£%,  say*  Jack  T. 


Kvemland,  senior  vice-president  and  chief 
actuary. 

So  far,  at  least,  the  Pru  expresses  delight 
with  its  diversification.  Not  only  did  the  out- 
standing laaaea  and  supply  contracts  of  Pru- 
Lease  grow  by  88%  in  its  first  year  and  a  half 
under  the  Pru,  but  It  also  rettimed  16% 
on  Its  equity.  The  return  on  the  Pru's  Invest- 
ment iu  PIC  Realty  is  virtually  impossible  to 
measure  because  of  the  front-end  load  effect 
of  accelerated  depreciation.  But  company  of- 
ficials Insist  that  the  performance  of  the 
portfolio  la  In  line  with  the  Pru's  computer 
model,  which  projects  an  annual  rate  of  re- 
turn of  12%  over  the  next  16  to  20  years. 

At  the  same  time,  the  formation  of  PniRe 
gave  the  Pru  its  first  opening  Into  the  inter- 
national marketplace.  The  commercial  re- 
Insvu-ance  market  represents  a  virtually  un- 
regulated, worldwide  market  that  can  be 
tapper:  with  a  relatively  small  staff  and  capi- 
tal. Currently,  PruRe  has  policies  in  29  coun- 
tries outside  the  U.S.  and  written  In  25  cur- 
rencies. "PruRe  has  given  us  the  chance  to 
be  International  in  scope,"  says  Beck.  "We 
are  now  Involved  In  virtually  every  major 
disaster  In  the  world." 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  the 
Pru  wants  to  go  abroad.  For  one  thing,  many 
of  the  companies  it  has  invested  In  or  lent  to 
have  gone  abroad.  "Maybe  30%  or  more  of 
their  earnings  are  coming  from  their  overseas 
business,"  aajrs  Hoenemeyer.  "In  order  to 
properly  evaluate  these  companies,  you  have 
to  know  what's  happening  abroad." 

But  more  important,  the  overseas  Insur- 
ance needs  of  these  multinational  companies 
represent  an  untapped  market  for  the  Pru. 
Typically,  the  foreign  subsidiaries  of  U.S. 
companlss  have  been  given  short  shrift  by 
•  U.S.  Insurers.  To  the  extent  that  a  domestic 
lns\irer  can  also  handle  a  company's  foreign 
business,  it  stands  a  good  chance  of  picking 
up  a  fat  share  of  that  company's  total  Insur- 
ance business.  Alan  DeMuro,  corporate  bene- 
fits manager  of  Baxter  Laboratories  Inc., 
agrees.  "It  would  be  much  better  if  we  could 
deal  with  several  American  companies  on  a 
worldwide  basis,"  be  says. 

MacNaughton  really  warms  up  to  the  sub- 
ject. "This  organization,"  he  says  with  fer- 
vor, "cannot  continue  to  be  a  successful 
domestic  company  If  It  doesn't  know  a  bell 
of  a  lot  more  about  what's  going  on  abroad 
than  it  does  now.  If  we  get  so  that  we  don't 
understand  multinational  business,  then 
multinational  biislneas  will  eventually  find 
someone  else  who  does." 

STEP  BT  BTSP  OVERSEAS 

llie  Pru's  buy  Into  Hambros  Is  an  Im- 
portant step  toward  meeting  that  goal.  Ita 
Immediate  Interest  in  the  company  is  the 
profitable  Hambro  Life  Assurance  Ltd.  The 
4  V^ -year-old  company  Is  one  of  the  faatest- 
g^owlng  Insurers  in  Britain,  with  premium 
Income  up  last  year  by  34%  and  with  9620 
million  In  assets  as  of  the  start  of  1976. 
Currently,  the  Pru  and  Hambro  are  explor- 
ing possible  Joint  ventures  outside  of  Britain 
and  North  America.  The  biggest  break  may 
come  within  the  next  few  years  when  the 
Common  Market  Is  expected  to  allow  Ita  In- 
surance companies  to  operate  In  each  other's 
now-protected  markets. 

MacNaughton  also  hopes  to  learn  more 
about  Investment  opportunities  overseas  In 
marketable  securities,  direct  bond  place- 
ments, and  new  businesses.  He  says :  "The  op- 
portunities are  much  broader  than  our  tra- 
ditional lines." 

For  all  that  the  Pru  has  done,  MacNaugh- 
ton still  Is  not  a  man  to  rush  into  things. 
With  the  Hambros  deal  under  his  belt,  he 
sees  this  as  a  time  to  think  through  his 
diversification  strategy.  Right  now,  he  haa 
his  top  managers  mulling  over  such  ques- 
tions as  what  geographic  and  product  limita- 
tions should  be  applied  to  aubsldlartes,  what 


proportion  of  surplus  should  be  risked  In 
subsidiaries,  and  when  to  close  down  a  sub- 
sldlary.  "So  far  we  have  approached  the 
formation  of  each  subsidiary  by  feeling  our 
way  on  a  case-by-case  basis,"  he  admits.  "And 
while  we  are  acquiring  some  expertise  on 
how  to  get  into  subsldarles,  we  know  noth- 
ing about  how  to  get  out  of  them." 

The  debate  among  top  managers  will  give 
the  Pru  organization  a  c^'ance  to  devise  pro- 
cedures to  guide  management  through  diver- 
sification. "MacNaughton  Is  one  of  the  great 
leaders  of  this  Industry,"  says  Northwestern 
Mutual^  Ferguson.  "He  thinks  broadly  and 
deeply,  and  he  thinks  of  things  not  only  as 
they  are  today  but  also  as  they  might  be 
tomorrow." 


UNEMPLOYMENT  BENEFITS  RUN- 
NINO  OUT,  TRUST  FUNDS  IN 
TROUBLE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
latest  statistics  on  the  number  of  Amer- 
icans who  exhausted  their  unemploy- 
ment benefits  each  month  during  1975 
have  Just  been  made  available  to  me  by 
the  Labor  Department.  What  they  tell 
about  the  tragic  effect  this  recession  has 
had  on  American  workers  and  their  fam- 
ilies Is  very  disturbing. 

Between  January  and  October  1976, 
3.7  million  American  workers  exhausted 
26  weeks  of  benefits  paid  imder  regular 
State,  Federal  employee— UCFE,  and  ex- 
servicemen— UCX— programs,  as  table 
I  show^^OJurlng  periods  of  high  unem- 
ployment) 13  additional  weeks  of  benefits 
are  provided  under  extended  unemnloy- 
ment  insurance  programs,  and  table  I 
shows  that  1.9  million  workers  ran  out 
of  these  benefits  between  January  and 
October,  1975. 

In  addition,  between  January  and  No- 
vember 1975,  95,600  workers  exhausted 
39  weeks  of  compensation  paid  under 
the  supplemental  imemployment  assist- 
ance— SUA — program  enacted  by  Con- 
gress late  in  1974  to  help  some  12  million 
workers  who  were  not  covered  by  regular 
programs — household,  farm,  and  local 
government  workers. 

Finally— the  most  tragic  figure  of  ail- 
between  January  and  November  1975, 
over  930.000  Americans  saw  an  end  to 
their  Federal  supplemental  benefits— 
FSB.  which  gives  an  additional  26  weeks 
to  those  who  exhausted  the  39  weeks  of 
regidar  and  extended  t>eneflts,  or  a  total 
of  65  weeks  altogether. 

This  means  that  there  were  almost  1 
million  American  workers  who  had  been 
unemployed  so  long  that  they  ran  out  of 
65  weeks — 1  year  and  3  months — of  un- 
employment benefits  in  1975.  What  a 
tragedy  for  these  Americans,  who  lost 
their  jobs,  their  Job  skills,  and  now  their 
incomes,  and  for  the  Nation  that  lost 
their  services  and  their  productivity. 

The  monthly  exhaustion  data  for  these 
unemployment  insurance  programs  is 
provided  in  table  I,  and  the  character- 
istics of  those  starting  and  exhausting 
their  FSB  benefits  is  provided  in  table 
2.  I  am  unanimous  consent  that  these 
tables  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rao- 
ORD,  as  follows: 


February  2M,  1976 
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IKi.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
prolonged  high  unemployment  rates  dur- 
ing 1975  have  also  had  a  serious  flnanci^^] 
effect  on  the  State  unemployment  insur- 
ance trust  funds.  By  the  end  of  1975.  15 
States  were  able  to  pay  unemployment 
benefits  only  by  borrowing  from  tiie  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  by  the  end  of  1976. 
the  number  is  expected  to  reach  30. 

A  February  19. 1976,  story  iu  the  Wash- 
ington Star  lays  cut  the  problems  faced 
by  the  trust  funds  in  Maryland  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  this  article  be  printed 
in  the  Recoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


O.C.  AMD  Mabtlans  Soblxbs  Funds  Go 
BsoKS — CiTT  Already  Owes  VS.  $17.6 
MiLuoN,  State  Askzno  for  (19  MnxioH 

(By  Timothy  Hatcbens) 
Thn    District,    its    unemployment    fund 
drained,  is  borrowing  money  from  the  fed- 
eml  government  to  pay  weekly  compensa- 
tion benefits  to  idle  workers. 

Maryland  has  ofipUbA  tat  similar  loans  be- 
cause its  unemplojmient  compensation  fund 
will  run  out  next  month. 

In  the  entire  Washington  area,  only  Vir- 
ginia's fund  remains  healthy. 

filnce  November,  the  District  has  borrowed 
$17.6  mUUon  in  Interest-free  money  from 
Uncle  Sam  while  the  D.C.  Unemployment 
Compensation  Board  considers  increasing  the 
levy  employers  now  pay  into  the  city's  fund. 
Maryland  lias  applied  to  federal  authori- 
ties for  $19  minion  as  its  unemployment  fund 
dips  toward  bankruptcy  In  March. 

Since  1972,  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  and  17 
states  have  borrowed  $2.84  billion  to  replen- 
ish their  unemployment  funds. 

Bnq>loyers  are  taxed  on  the  first  $4,200  of 
each  employee's  salary.  Under  federal  legisla- 
tion that  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  voted  out,  that  level  would  rise 
to  $8,000.  The  full  House  Is  expected  to  vote 
in  May. 

If  federal  law  raises  the  taxed  level  to 
$6,000,  the  District  figure  would  rise  to  that 
amount.  However,  even  if  the  legislation 
pnaneo,  the  District's  fund  would  probably  re- 
main in  the  red  for  several  more  years,  ac- 
cording to  William  Wilkerson,  director  of  the 
city's  compensation  board. 

"WeTe  stUl  paying  out  at  quite  a  high 
rate,"  he  said. 

Last  year,  the  District's  pay-out  from  the 
tvmA  waa  $60  mlUlon.  Altogether,  $100.1  mU- 
lion  was  paid  out  in  the  District  for  unem- 
jdoyment  programs.  That  figure  Included  ap- 
proximately $25  miUion  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment paid  for  extended  benefits,  and 
about  $15  million  in  other,  smaller  programs. 
Approximately  24,750  persons  filed  123,769 
claims  m  the  District  between  Jan.  1  and 
Feb.  7  of  this  year,  compared  to  13,500  people 
filing  67,611  claims  during  the  first  five  weeks 
of  1975 — an  increase  of  83  percent. 

The  city's  unemployment  rate  was  8.6  per- 
cent in  December,  compared  to  6.7  percent 
the  previous  December. 

Usually  the  rate  at  which  employers  pay 
into  the  fund  depends  on  how  many  em- 
ployes they  have  laid  oflf.  However,  because 
of  the  city  fund's  depleted  state,  all  employ- 
ers on  Jan.  1  were  required  to  start  paying 
the  maximum  2.7  percent. 

Wilkerson  said  the  board  Is  considering 
raising  the  tax.  although  he  said  no  firm 
amount  has  been  proposed. 

In  addition  to  the  local  tax.  employers  pay 
0.6  percent  for  federal  unemployment  bene- 


fits, which  currently  extend  insurance  in  the 
city  to  a  maximum  65  weeks  from  the  normal 
84  weeks  because  of  the  clty^  high  unem- 
ployment rate. 

The  federal  tax  would  remain  constant  un- 
til January  1979  even  if  the  city  did  not  re- 
pay the  money  it  has  borrowed  from  the  Ujs. 
Treasury  to  keep  its  fund  solvent.  However, 
after  that  date,  in  order  to  pay  back  the 
loans,  the  government  would  get  its  money 
back  by  reducing  a  2.7  percent  tax  credit 
that  employers  get  for  paying  into  the  local 
fund. 

In  Maryland,  the  state  unemployment 
fund,  which  had  $160  million  at  the  start  of 
1976,  entered  the  current  year  with  about  *25 
mUllon  as  It  headed  toward  bankruptcy. 

The  Jobless  rate  in  Maryland  at  the  end  of 
1975  was  7.3  percent — or  134,500  people  - 
compared  to  6.1  percent  at  the  end  of  1974. 

At  present,  employers  in  Maryland  pay  up 
to  3.6  percent  of  wages  toward  the  state  fund, 
but  Gov.  Marvin  Mandel's  administration  has 
proposed  legislation  In  the  current  session  of 
the  General  A.s.sembly  that  would  add  a  1.5 
percent  surtax  for  one  year  and  enlarge  the 
taxable  base  from  the  first  $4,200  to  the  9rst 
$5,000  of  employes'  annual  wages. 

In  Virginia,  the  fund  has  about  $125  mil- 
lion, although  the  state  employment  com- 
missioner, William  L.  Heartwell.  has  said  be 
expects  to  pay  out  about  $20  million  more 
than  he  takes  Into  the  trust  fund  this  year 
The  fund  had  $247  mUlion  in  1974. 

Virginia's  unemployment  rate  was  6.6  per- 
cent last  month  compared  to  6.8  percent  In 
January  1975. 


LS 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.   Mi-.   President, 
there  further  moniing  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busine.'^s? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


THE      COMMONWEALTH      OP     THE 
NORTHERN   MARIANA   ISLANDS 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  hour 
of  10  a.m.  having  arrived,  the  Senate  will 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  549,  which  will 
be  stated  by  UUe. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Bes.  649)  to  ap- 
prove the  covenant  to  establish  a  OOnunon- 
wealth  of  the  Northern  Mai-«a»ni^  xaimiMta  xn 
PoUtical  Union  with  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  for  other  pmposes. 
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The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, with  an  amendment:  and  subse- 
quently reported  from  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, with  an  additional  amendment. 

The  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  is: 

On  page  41,  beglzmlng  with  line  13,  strike 
out: 

Sec.  2.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary (In  addition  to  amounts  previously 
authorized  to  be  appropriated)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  fuU  paymento  of  awards  un- 
der Utle  n  of  the  Micronesia  Claims  Act  of 
1971,  PubUc  Law  92-39. 

See.  3.  (a)  Tlie  President  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  extend  to  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the  Marl- 
ana  Islands  District  and  the  other  Districts 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
all  Federal  programs  providing  grant,  loan, 
and  loan  guarantee  or  other  assistance  to  the 
States  unless  he  determines  that  such  ex- 
tension is  Inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of 
the  statutory  authorization  imder  which 
such  assistance  Is  provided  or  unless  such 
extension  Is  dlsapproTed  by  resolution  of 
either  House  of  Congress  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b). 

(b)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  notice  or  any  extension  acUon 
tatken  under  subsection  (a)  and  any  such 
action  shall  take  effect  at  the  end  of  the  first 
period  of  sixty  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  Congress  after  the  date  on  which 
the  notice  Is  trani^mitted  to  it  unless,  be- 
tween the  date  of  transmittal  and  the  end  of 
the  sixty-day  period,  either  House  passes  a 
resolution  stating  in  substance  that  that 
House  does  not  favor  such  extension.  For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  passage  of  such 
resolution  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  pro- 
cedure as  apply  In  the  case  of  resolutions 
disapproving  government  reorganization 
plans  under  Chapter  9  of  Title  6.  United 
States  Code. 

The  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Relations 
is: 
On  page  43,  beginning  with  line  IS.  Insert: 
Sec.  2.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
pursuant  to  section  902  of  the  foregoing 
Covenant,  and  In  any  case  within  ten  years 
from  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  reso- 
lution, the  President  of  the  United  States 
abo\Ud  request,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  the  designation  of  special  representa- 
tives to  meet  and  to  consider  in  good  faith 
such  issues  aRecting  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  and  the 
United  States  as  may  be  designated  by  either 
Oovemment  and  to  make  a  report  and  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  thereto. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
Charged  against  both  sides. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
j)ore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tho  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
menriMn  o<  the  staff  of  the  Committee 


(m  the  Interior  have  the  privileges  of  the 
floor  during  the  debate  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  549:  Grenvllle  Garslde,  Daniel 
A.  Dreyfus.  D.  Michael  Harvey,  James  P. 
Belme.  Jeanne  Delsener,  and  Paul  Prled- 
enberg. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  make 
a  simUar  request  with  respect  to  Robert 
Turner  of  my  staff,  during  the  debate 
and  the  votes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes  on  the  bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pell)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  In 
1965.  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  re- 
quested that  consultations  with  the  UJ3. 
Government  begin  with  respect  to  future 
status.  The  first  action  of  the  VS.  Con- 
gress was  in  July  of  1966.  when  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Interior  of  the  Senate  held 
formal  hearings  on  the  question  of  tJie 
status  of  Micronesia.  These  hearings  were 
continued  in  February  of  1967.  The  ne- 
gotiating process  with  the  Marianas  be- 
gan with  briefings  and  hearings  in  1971 
and  hearings  have  been  held  annually, 
sometimes  twice  a  year,  since  that  time. 
In  other  words,  the  question  of  Marianas 
status  has  been  heard  many  times  for- 
mally before  the  Senate,  and  I  know  a 
number  of  times  before  the  House  as 
well,  over  a  period  of  6  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  is  whether  the  fruits  of 
those  years  and  years  of  work  shall  be 
approved  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  whether  we  shall  approve  a  com- 
pact between  the  United  States  and  a 
group  of  Islands  In  the  Western  Pacific 
known  as  the  Northern  Marianas.  This 
compact  has  been  approved  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  by  the  full  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  without  ob- 
jection by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the  UJ3. 
Senate,  by  the  Congress  of  Micronesia — 
the  full  Congress  of  Micronesia — in  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Interior,  and  again,  by  resolution  on 
February  12  of  this  year,  and  finally,  by 
the  people  of  the  Marianas  themselves, 
over  95  percent  of  whom  turned  out  for 
this  compact,  voting  freely  in  favor  of  the 
same  by  a  margin  of  78.8  percent. 

The  Northern  Marianas,  part  of  the 
island  grouping  known  as  "Micronesia." 
contains  a  population  of  14.000.  The  two 
chief  Islands.  Salpan  and  Tinlan.  are  lo- 
cated 150  miles  north  of  Guam,  already  a 
territory  of  the  United  States.  IXirlng 
World  War  II,  Salpan  was  the  scene  of 
bloody  battles,  and  Tinlan  was  the  take- 
off point  for  the  Enola  Gay.  the  plane 
which  dropped  the  atomic  bomb  on  Hir- 
oshima. All  of  Micronesia  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  United  States  as  a  strategic 
trust,  pursuant  to  a  1947  resolution  of 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council. 

But  Micronesia  has  the  distinction  of 
being    the   last   remaining    tnisteeship 
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created  by  the  United  Nations  stUl  in 
existence,  all  the  rest  having  been  ter- 
minated over  the  last  30  years.  The  terms 
of  the  trusteeship  require  the  United 
States  "to  move  these  Islands  towaid 
self-government."  And  this  compact  for 
the  Northern  Marianas  constitutes  ttie 
final  step  toward  that  goal,  reserving  to 
the  United  States  only  the  powers  of  de- 
fense and  foreign  policy.  The  people  of 
the  Northern  Marianas  are  presently 
citizens  of  a  U.S.  Trust  Territory,  but 
this  compact  would  make  them  UJB 
citizens. 

Why.  one  might  ask.  should  the  United 
States  enter  into  this  new  relationship 
with  a  group  of  Islands  so  distant?  Does 
it  not,  as  some  of  the  critics  have 
charged,  project  an  Image  of  colonialism. 
Just  at  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to  end 
every  vestige  of  this  practice?  The  an- 
swer to  that  assertion  Is  an  unqualified 
no.  Rather,  it  is  the  opposite  of  colonial- 
ism. 

Though  they  should  not  be  wholly  ig- 
nored. U.S.  policy  should  not  be  guided 
solely  on  the  basis  of  whether  the  Afro- 
Asian  bloc  will  approve  or  disapprove  of 
any  particular  poUcy  we  adopt.  Our  first 
responsibility  is  to  the  people  of  the 
Northern  Marianas  tliemselves,  who 
voted  overwhelmingly — 78.8  percent— 
for  commonwealth  status  within  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  a  profound  moral 
obligation  to  these  people.  Through 
years  of  American  administration,  they 
have  not  only  learned  American-style 
democracy  but  have  been,  in  every  way, 
members  of  the  American  family.  They 
fought  and  died  for  us  in  our  wars,  and 
like  their  neighbors,  the  Guamanlans, 
they  are  among  the  most  staunchly  pro- 
American  people  anywhere  on  the  face 
of  the  Earth.  Moreover,  they  have  been 
told  repeatedly  that  their  relationship 
with  us  would  ripen  into  permanency, 
but.  of  course,  within  the  context  of  self- 
government. 

The  strategic  argument  for  approval 
of  the  compact  is  no  less  compelling.  In 
the  hands  of  a  hostile  or  unfriendly 
power,  these  Islands  would  pose  a  great 
strategic  disadvantage  to  the  United 
States.  Such  control  would  Intimidate  not 
only  their  near  neighbor,  Guam,  but 
everyone  In  the  area.  And  while  there  is 
the  potential  of  significant  income  from 
the  development  of  tourism,  fishing,  and 
agriculture,  the  islands,  owing  to  their 
small  land  area  and  sparse  population — 
some  14.000 — would  have  little  hope  of 
self-sufficiency  should  the  United  States 
abandon  them  by  giving  them  an  un- 
wanted "independence."  Undoubtedly, 
they  would  quickly  become  dependent 
upon  another  power.  This  would  be  dis- 
astrous to  us  in  an  era  when  we  rely 
more  than  ever  before  on  foreign  sources 
of  energy  and  raw  materials,  since  the 
Marianas  flank  major  shipping  lanes 
from  the  Mideast  and  East  Asia. 

It  is  neither  morally  right  nor  strategi- 
cally sound  to  reject  this  compact.  But  it 
may  be  just  as  bad  to  unduly  delay  final 
approval.  Some  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  proposed  delaying  flinal  approval  so 
that  Congress  will  have  an  opportunitjr 
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to  ctmslder  all  •cxeanoito  wNh  lilero- 
nesla  at  the  same  time.  Tbls  would  serve 
no  useftil  iiurpoee.  la  tenns  of  ttielr  etb- 
Die  grouping,  language,  and  potttlcal 
preferencea,  the  people  of  tbe  Nortluni 
Marlanaa  are  gulte  dlstinot  from  the  rest 
ot  Mlcroiiesia,  which  stretohes  acroes 
3,000  miles  of  ooean.  It  would,  however. 
frustrate  the  pro- American  leadership  In 
the  Marianas  and  encourage  the  small 
but  vocal  anti- American  minority.  More- 
over, it  would  throw  future  negotiations 
with  the  rest  of  Micronesia  Into  confu- 
sion, since  the  fate  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
anas would  remain  unclear.  It  would  also 
force  the  cancellation  of  an  American- 
funded  constitutional  convention,  which 
is  conthigent  on  the  passage  of  the  com- 
pact. 

After  years  of  negotiation,  after  almost 
a  decade,  after  an  overwhelming  vote  of 
confidence  by  the  people  of  the  Northern 
Marianas,  and  titer  months  of  scrutiny 
by  four  different  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees, the  time  has  come  for  final  Sen- 
ate approval. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  UJS.  Senate 
should  reject  this  compact,  how  can  any 
group  in  the  Bfarianas  or  in  Micronesia 
rely  upon  negotiations  with  the  United 
States?  Hearings  have  been  held,  as  I 
say,  over  a  period  of  almost  a  decade, 
coimting  those  hearings  on  Micronesian 
status.  Hearings  have  been  held  over  a 
period  of  5  years  on  the  Marianas'  status. 
Congress  has  been  involved,  we  have  in- 
vited comments,  we  have  had  public 
hearings.  The  House  has  approved,  three 
Senate  committees  have  approved,  and 
if  now  we  tui-n  this  down,  then  whither 
do  we  go  from  here? 

With  all  the  reams  of  testimony,  with 
all  the  articles  that  have  been  written, 
Mr.  President,  iwt  one  person  has  sug- 
gested a  viable  alternative.  We  will  de- 
bate this  matter  today  for  some  hours. 
I  will  confidently  predict  no  one  can  give 
any  alternative  that  makes  any  sense. 
The  only  alteiiiative  proposed  is  delay. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  delayed  the 
matter  now  for  some  30  years  since  the 
creation  of  the  trusteeship.  This  is  the 
last  United  Nations  trusteeship  still  re- 
maining. We  have  negotiated  it  over  a 
period  of  5  years  and  have  it  approved  by 
the  people  of  Northern  Marianas  by  al- 
most 80  percent.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
has  c<Mne  for  action,  the  time  has  come 
for  approval. 

I  think  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
should,  like  the  House,  like  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee,  like  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  like  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  give 
ovei-whelming  approval  to  the  compact 
now  before  us. 

Ml-.  President,  House  Joint  Resolution 
549  would  provide  congressional  approval 
for  a  Covenant  to  establish  a  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
In  political  union  with  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  Covenant  is  the  final  product  of 
U.S.  obligations  assumed  pursuant  to  a 
trusteeship  agreement  with  the  United 
Nations.  The  United  States  obligated  It- 
self to  allow  the  various  peoples  of  the 


area  to  freely  choose  their  future.  Tlie 
Covenant  before  tbe  Saaate  today  is  the 
pfodnet  of  that  dMice.  Fmr  over  25  years, 
sinoe  the  very  beginning  of  the  n.S. 
tmsteesblp,  the  population  of  the  Nwth- 
em  Mariana  Islands  have  reauested  this 
status.  Tbe  desires  of  tbe  Northern 
Marianas  have  not  only  been  recognised 
by  the  peoples  of  the  other  districts,  but 
have  been  endorsed  by  them.  As  long 
ago  as  1969  when  the  Congress  of  Mi- 
cronesia's Future  Political  Status  Com- 
mission completed  its  r^x>rt  on  future 
status,  the  desires  of  the  Norttiem 
Marianas  were  i*ecognized.  That  Com- 
mission stated: 

It  will  not  oppose  a  political  union  which 
reflects  the  freely-expressed  desire  of  a 
majority  of  the  residents  of  the  district. 

As  recently  as  F^ebruary  12  of  this  year, 
the  Congress  of  Micronesia  enacted  a 
Joint  resolution  reiterating  their  en- 
dorsement of  the  desires  of  the  Norttiem 
Marianas  and  calling  upon  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate to  "take  prompt  and  favorable  action 
on  House  Joint  Resolution  549." 

The  term  "Micronesia"  has  been  gen- 
erally used  as  synonymous  with  the  area 
encompassed  by  the  trusteeship.  Geo- 
graphically the  term  is  incorrect  for  the 
trust  territory  excludes  Guam — a  part 
of  the  Marianas  and  a  temtory  of  the 
United  States  since  1898 — the  Republic 
of  Nauru,  and  the  Gilbert  Islands.  An- 
thropologically It  Is  also  incorrect;  for  on 
the  Islands  of  Kaplngamarangi  and  Nu- 
kuoro — Ponape  District — ^the  trust  terri- 
tory includes  peoples  of  Polynesian  rath- 
er than  Micronesian  extraction. 

llie  use  of  the  term  "Micronesia"  has 
prompted  an  assumption  that  a  homo- 
geneous Micronesian  people  exist,  while, 
in  fact,  the  first  indigenous  association 
of  the  various  trust  territory  peoples  oc- 
curred only  in  1965  with  the  creation  by 
the  United  States  of  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia.  Until  the  creation  of  the 
Congress  in  1965,  the  only  unifying  factor 
had  been  the  series  of  dominations  by 
foreign  powers.  The  fact  that  enormous 
areas  of  the  Pacific  had  been  controlled 
successively  by  Spain,  Germany,  Japan, 
and  the  United  States  provides  the  il- 
lusion of  unity,  but  does  not  support  the 
presumption  of  unity  among  the  Islands. 

The  islands  of  the  trust  territory  are 
spread  over  3  million  square  miles  of 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  east  of 
the  Philippines  and  southwest  of  Hawaii. 
The  islands  lie  in  three  chains  or  archi- 
pelagoes: the  Marianas,  the  Carolines, 
and  the  Mai-shalls.  The  2,100  islands  in 
the  trust  territory  have  a  total  popula- 
tion of  only  115.000. 

The  peoples  themselves  speak  at  least 
nine  mutually  unintelligible  languages 
and  are  divided  into  at  least  six  distinct 
ethnic  groups.  Although  the  vast  dis- 
tances between  islands  and  the  different 
physical  and  cultural  environments  as- 
sured isolation,  this  was  not  always  the 
case.  From  the  16th  century  development 
of  Ouam  by  Spain  to  the  present,  the 
Marianas  have  lost  most  of  their  original 
Oceanic  character.  The  14,335  residents 
of -the  Northern  Marianas  are  today  a 
blend  of  the  original  Micronesian  Cham- 


orro,  Mexican  Indian,  FOlpino,  and 
Spaniard.  The  end  result  Is  a  race,  lan- 
guage, and  culture  more  Hispanic-Fili- 
pino than  Oceanic  in  most  respects,  and 
it  is  the  same  ethnic  group  which  pre- 
dominates in  Guam,  a  UJB.  territory 
whose  citizens  are  also  U.S.  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  re- 
peated statements  in  the  media  and  else- 
where that  the  Congress  was  not  con- 
sulted in  these  negotiations.  Those  com- 
ments are  imfomided.  and.  moreover,  re- 
veal an  appalling  lack  of  awareness  of 
the  history  of  these  negotiations. 

Upon  its  creation  in  1965.  the  Con- 
gress of  Micronesia  called  upon  the 
United  States  to  begin  negotiations  for 
future  status.  Several  resolutions  were 
introduced  in  both  the  Senate  and  House 
over  the  next  few  years.  The  Intcoior 
Committee  conducted  formal  hearings 
on  July  21. 1966,  and  on  February  2, 1967. 
The  administration  submitted  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  106  which  was  intro- 
duced by  Senators  Jacksok.  Mansfield, 

KUCHEL,  BURDICK,  HATFIELD,  and  INOUTE 

to  establish  a  17  member  Joint  commis- 
sion. That  resolution  was  subjected  to 
hearings  in  Washington  and  discussions 
in  Micronesia  by  both  Senate  and  House 
Ir;terior  Committees. 

Throughout  the  entire  negotiation 
process,  there  have  been  repeated  brief- 
ings, hearings,  and  visits  to  the  trust 
territory  by  both  Interior  Committees. 
Formal  discussions  on  the  Senate  side 
consisted  of  briefings  in  November  1971, 
by  Ambassador  WilUams  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Territories  and  Insular  Affairs, 
in  1972  by  Ambassador  Williams  of  the 
Interior  Committee,  on  September  29, 
1973,  by  James  Wilson.  Deputy  U.S. 
Representative  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Territories  and  Insular  Affairs,  on  Sep- 
tember 12.  1974,  by  Ambassador  Wil- 
liams before  the  Interior  Committee,  and 
on  September  25,  1974,  by  James  Wil- 
son, again  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Territories  and  Insular  Affairs. 

All  of  these  heai'ings  took  place  prior 
to  the  actual  signing  of  the  Covenant  in 
Februai-y  of  1975. 

Even  more  appalling  is  the  lack  of 
awareness  of  the  Marianas'  desires.  TTiis 
is  not  some  11th  hour  proposal  sprung  on 
the  Congress  like  a  magician's  rabbit  out 
of  a  hat. 

Shice  1950 — when  the  first  United  Na- 
tions Visiting  Mission  toured  Microne- 
sia— Msiriaua  Islanders  at  every  oppor- 
tunity have  sought  a  close  political  rela- 
tionship with  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations 
have  been  deluged  with  petitions  and 
resolutions  backed  by  plebiscites.  In  1961. 
after  one  plebiscite,  the  United  Nations' 
Visiting  Mission  reported  to  the  Trustee- 
ship Council  that  "there  is  an  almost 
unanimous  desire  among  the  people  in 
regard  to  seeking  U.S.  citizenship." 

In  November  1071,  both  Senate  and 
House  Interior  Committees  conducted 
hearings  to  review  the  progress  of  the 
status  talks  which  had  run  into  consider- 
able problems  due  to  discussion  among 
the  districts  after  the  third  round.  Am- 
bstssador  Williams  brought  the  situation 
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of  the  Northern  Marianas  to  the  atten- 
tion of  both  bodies  in  his  statement  to 
the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  occasion- 
ally that  it  is  all  well  and  good  that  ihe 
people  of  the  Marianas  desire  to  Join 
their  relations  In  Guam  and  enter  the 
U.S.  political  family,  that  they  have  re- 
quested this  for  over  25  years,  that  in  a 
United  Nations  observed  plebiscite  they 
oveiTvhelmingly  approved  this  covenant, 
that  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  supports 
this  covenant,  but  so  what.  Why  should 
the  United  States  agree? 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  it  would  be 
the  right  thing  to  do.  and  I  recognize  that 
doing  the  right  thing,  to  fulfill  our  obli- 
gations to  the  United  Nations,  the  peoples 
of  the  trust  territory,  and  to  ourselves, 
does  not  carry  much  weight  in  certain 
circles,  there  is  an  element  of  history 
which  critics  seem  to  conveniently  over- 
look. It  was  In  December  1941  that  an 
attack  was  launched  on  Pearl  Harbor 
from  the  trust  territory,  and  at  the  same 
time  Guam  was  Invaded  and  occupied 
from  Saipan.  Guam  was  and  is  an  imin- 
corporated  territory  of  the  United  States 
and  for  3  years  it  was  occupied.  But 
Saipan  was  not  the  only  Island  in  the 
Marianas  which  had  military  signifi- 
cance, for  it  was  from  the  island  of 
Tinian  that  the  United  States  launched 
the  two  nuclear  raids  on  Japan  which 
ended  World  War  n. 

No  one  Is  proposing  the  establishment 
of  military  bases  on  Saipan  or  Tinian, 
and  none  are  authorized  by  this  cove- 
nant. The  Department  of  Defense  has 
repeatedly  indicated  that  it  has  no 
present  plans  to  ask  for  such  an  au- 
thorization, but  I  would  caution  my  col- 
leagues to  remember  that  these  islands 
once  were  very  significant  and  approval 
of  this  covenant  would  insure  that  they 
will  never  again  be  significant  to  another 
power. 

Mr.  President,  the  joint  resolution 
before  us  today  would  grant  congres- 
sional approval  to  a  Covenant  to  estab- 
lish a  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands. 

When  the  United  States  assumed 
administrative  responsibility  for  the 
various  peoples  who  live  in  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific,  we  promised  the 
Uiiited  Nations  and  the  peoples  con- 
cerned that  we  would,  and  I  quote  from 
article  6  of  the  agreement: 

Poster  the  development  of  such  political 
institutions  a.s  are  suited  to  the  trust  terri- 
tory and  shall  promote  the  development  of 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  trust  territory  toward 
self-government  or  Independence  as  may  be 
appropriate  to  the  particular  circumstances 
of  the  trust  territory  and  Its  peoples  and  the 
freely  expretwed  wishes  of  the  peoples  con- 
cerned. 

Today's  vote  will  determine  whether 
we  will  keep  that  commitment.  Dis- 
approval or  delay  of  this  covenant  would 
deny  the  aspirations  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Marianas,  disregard  the  freely 
expressed  wishes  of  the  people  of  the 
trust  territorj.',  and  deny  all  of  the  people 
their  right  to  self-detennination. 

There  should  be  no  misunderstanding 
over  the  desires  of  not  just  the  Northern 
Marianas,  but  the  entire  trust  territory 
on  this  issue.  The  people  of  the  Northern 


ICarlanas  have  been  requesting  precisely 
this  status  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
since  1951.  In  a  United  Nations  observed 
plebiscite  over  95  percent  of  the  regis- 
tered voters  participated  and  approved 
this  covenant  by  a  vote  of  78.8  percent. 
The  Congress  of  Micronesia  has  formally 
recognized  the  desires  of  the  Marianas 
several  times.  The  1969  final  report  of  the 
Congress  of  Micronesia's  Future  Political 
Status  Commission  stated  that  it  would 
not  oppose  the  desii-es  of  the  Northern 
Marianas.  In  testimony  before  the  Senate 
committee,  representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Micronesia  endorsed  this 
covenant. 

As  recently  as  Februar>- 12  of  this  year, 
the  Congress  of  Micronesia  passed  a  Joint 
resolution  urging  the  U.S.  Senate  to 
approve  this  covenant.  There  should  be 
no  mistake  about  the  freely  expressed 
wishes  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  trust 
territory  about  this  covenant.  They  all 
want  approval. 

Some  have  claimed  that  the  U.S. 
Congress  was  not  consulted  on  the  nego- 
tiations, that  we  are  being  presented  with 
a  fait  accompli.  Those  claims  are 
nonsense.  The  committees  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  trust  terri- 
tory have  been  deeply  involved.  We  have 
reviewed  every  proposal,  discussed  every 
section,  and'  at  times  required  changes 
so  that  the  final  agreement  would  be  fair 
and  equitable.  This  issue  is  not  new,  nor 
has  it  been  a  dark  secret.  Every  Interior 
Committee  hearing  since  1965  on  the 
question  of  future  status  or  during  the 
actual  negotiations  was  announced  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  and  the  members 
of  the  committee  and  the  staff  have  al- 
ways been  ready  to  discuss  concerns  with 
anyone  interested.  We  have  been  to 
Micronesia  and  discussed  status  there; 
we  have  discussed  status  here. 

There  are  no  hidden  traps  in  this 
covenant.  Every  provision  is  reflected 
in  established  policy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure  now  and  without  delay. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
background  section  from  the  Interior 
Committee  report  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excei-pt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

III.  Backgboumd 

The  Covenant  Is  the  final  product  of  l7iUted 
States  obligations  assumed  pursuant  to  a 
trusteeship  agreement  with  the  United  Na- 
tions to  "foster  the  development  of  such 
political  Institutions  as  are  suited  to  the 
trust  territory  and  .  .  .  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  trust -territory 
toward  self-government  or  Independence  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  trust  territory  and  Its  peoples 
and  the  freely  expres.sed  wishes  of  the  peoples 
concerned". ' 

HBTOBT  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  THX  AKKA 

The  term  "Micronesia"  has  been  generally 
used  as  synonymous  with  the  area  encom- 
passed by  the  trusteeship.  OeographlcsUy  the 
term  Is  Incorrect  for  the  Trust  Territory  ex- 
cludes Ouam  (a  part  of  the  Marianas  and  a 
territory  of  the  United  States  since  1898) .  the 
Republic  of  Nauru,  and  the  Gilbert  Islands. 
Anthropologically  It  Is  also  Incorrect  for  on 
the  Islands  of  Kaplngamarangl  and  Nukuoro 
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(Ponape  Dtotrtct)  the  Trust  Territory  la- 
Qludes  peoples  of  pdynaaUui  rather  than 
mlcrooeslAn  extraction.  Tlie  use  of  the  term 
"Micronesia"  also  has  prompted  an  assump- 
tion that  a  homogenous  mlcroneslan  people 
exist,  while.  In  fact,  the  first  indipmous  aaao- 
etatlon  of  the  various  trust  terrltorv  peoples 
occurred  only  In  1966  with  the  creatton  by 
the  United  States  of  the  Congress  of  Micro- 
nesia. Until  the  creation  of  the  Congress  In 
1966,  the  only  unifying  factor  had  been  the 
series  of  dominations  by  foreign  powers.  The 
fact  that  enormous  areas  of  the  Pacific  had 
been  controlled  successively  by  Spain,  Ger- 
many, Japan  and  the  United  States  provides 
the  Illusion  of  unity,  but  does  not  support 
the  presumption  of  unity  among  the  Islands. 
Given  these  limitations,  the  term  Micronesia 
wUl  be  used  as  synonymous  with  the  area 
encompassed  by  the  Trusteeship. 
Micronesian  geography 

In  more  than  one  sense  "Micronesia"  ("tiny 
Islands")  Is  a  geographic  expression.  In  the 
broadest  sense  It  includes  all  of  the  islands 
of  Oceania  not  embraced  by  Melanesia  (e.g. 
New  Guinea)  or  Polynesia  (e.g.  Samoa! 
Tahiti).  It  embraces  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  as  well  as  the  U.S.  Terri- 
tory of  Ouam.  the  Republic  of  Nauru,  and  the 
GUbert  Islands  (the  northern  half  of  the 
British  GUbert  and  EUlce  Islands  0<riony). 
The  peoples  of  aU  of  these  Islands  are  ethni- 
cally linked,  and  trace  their  ancestry  to  mi- 
grations from  Asia. 

Micronesia  Is  at  once  enormous  and  mlnls- 
cule.  Its  2.100  Islands  are  scattered  over  three 
million  square  miles  of  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean  to  the  east  of  the  PhUlpplnes  and 
southwest  of  Hawaii,  but  have  a  land  area  of 
only  700  square  miles — a  total  area  only 
about  ten  times  the  size  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  a  little  more  than  half  the  size 
of  Rhode  Island.  All  the  Islands  could  easily 
fit  Into  Chesapeake  Bay,  or  Into  Lake  Erie, 
w  Into  Long  Island  Sound;  yet  the  Caro- 
lines and  the  Marshalls  are  scattered  over  an 
area  greater  than  the  distance  from  Seattle 
to  Boston.  The  Marianas  stretch  northward 
over  a  distance  equal  to  that  from  AtlanU 
to  Chicago. 

The  Islands  lie  in  three  chains  or  archi- 
pelagoes: the  Marianas,  the  Carolines,  and 
the  Marshalls.  Only  five  Islands  are  of  signifi- 
cant size:  Babelthuap  In  the  Palau  Islands 
of  the  Western  Carolines,  Saipan  and  "Hnlan 
In  the  Mariana  Islands  Immediately  to  the 
north  of  Guam,  and  Ponape  and  Kusaie  in 
the  Eastern  Carolines. 

AU  of  the  Islands  lie  In  the  tropics  just 
north  of  the  equator;  many  are  often  dev- 
astated by  typhoons  with  ralnfaU  In  some 
areas  exceeding  200  Inches  per  year.  Geolog- 
ically, the  Islands  fall  Into  three  categories: 
high  Islands,  atolls,  and  combinations  of  the 
two.  The  high  Islands  are  peaks  of  sub- 
merged mountains  which  rise  thousands  of 
feet  from  the  ocean  floor  and  Jut  fairly 
abruptly  above  the  ocean  siu-face.  The  atolls 
are  submerged  plateaus  which  form  the  tops 
of  submerged  mountains,  around  the  fringes 
of  which  encircling  coral  reefs  have  grown 
up  to  form  lagoons.  Sometimes  high  Islands 
rise  within  the  lagoon  area,  but  the  normal 
atoll  formation  consists  of  low-lying  Islands 
scattered  along  the  reef  which  fringes  the 
lagoon.  Some  of  the  lagoons  are  large  enough 
to  be  classified  as  huge  mid-ocean  seas.  The 
Trtik  lagoon  Is  approximately  equal  In  size  , 
to  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  and  is  larger 
than  the  total  land  area  of  all  of  Micro- 
nesia. 

With  very  minor  exceptions,  all  the  Mar- 
shall Islands  are  atolls,  all  the  Marianas  are 
high  Islands,  and  throughout  the  Carolines 
there  are  atolls,  high  islands,  and  combina- 
tions of  the  two.  Over  half  (about  1,160  atoll 
Islets)  of  Micronesia's  2,100  taUnds  are  In 
the  Marshalls,  but  have  a  land  area  of  only 
70  square  miles. 
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Mleroneela's  gMgn^blo  relatknislilp  to  Its 
Paolflo  enTtronoMBt  Is  tanportant,  eqwciaUy 
■IBO0  all  points  la  aocroiiecia  an  eloMr  to 
Asia  tlum  to  the  Continental  naited  States. 
Salpon  (tbe  territorial  ci^tital)  and  Tinian 
In  tbe  Marianas  are  1800  mile*  from  Shang- 
hai, 1360  miles  from  Tokyo,  and  1480  miles 
from  Manila,  but  are  3300  miles  from  Bono- 
lulu  and  5400  mUes  from  San  Pranoiaoo. 
Palau,  to  the  southwest  of  the  Mariana  Is- 
lands, lies  only  500  miles  due  east  ot  Minda- 
nao Island  in  the  Philippines,  but  about 
4000  miles  southwest  of  Honolulu.  Tbe  area 
lies  generally  betwOen  Hawaii  and  Guam. 
Parts  of  the  Marshall  Islands  do  lie  closer  to 
Hawaii  and  Wake  Island  than  to  tbe  Asian 
mainland,  and  Rota,  tbe  southernmost  ot 
tbe  northern  Mariana  Islands  can  be  seen  by 
tbe  naked  eye  from  Ouam. 

The  peoples  and  their  cultures 

Micronesia's  population  of  114,978  inhabits 
only  97  of  tbe  Territory's  2,100  Islands  and 
Is  concentrated  (about  60  percent)  In  and 
around  the  district  centers  of  the  six  admin- 
istrative districts:  the  Marianas,  Palau,  Tap, 
Truk,  Ponape,  and  the  Marshalls.  The  re- 
maining Mlcroneslans  are  scattered  through- 
out "the  outer  Islands,"  for  the  most  part 
living  much  as  did  their  ancestors.  Tbe  pop- 
ulation is  young  (over  60  percent  under  age 
IS),  and  population  densities  are  high — 360 
persons  per  square  mile  on  the  inhabited 
Islands  (most  are  uninhabitable  owing  to 
lick  of  water  and  size).  In  tbe  Matahall 
Islands,  tbe  population  density  U  750  persons 
per  square  mile.  These  data  alone  tend  to 
explain  the  Importance  attached  to  land  by 
Mlcroneslans : 

DISTRICT,   DISTRICT    CENTXB,    AND   DISTRICT 
FOPDLATION 

Mariana  Islands,  Balpan  Island,  14,335. 

Palau.  Korof  Island,  12,674. 

Tap,  Yap  Island,  7,069. 

TTuk,  Moen  Island,  31,600. 

Ponape.  Ponape  Island,  23,361^ 

MarshaU  Islands.  Majuro  AtoU.  86.044. 

Speaking  nine  languages  (some  argue 
more)  and  divided  Into  at  least  six  distinct 
ethnic  groups,  the  Mlcroneslans  are  not  a 
homogenous  people.  In  the  past,  distances 
between  tbe  Islands  and  their  differing  phys- 
ical environment  assured  Isolation  and  tbe 
emergence  of  differing  cultural  patterns.  Con- 
tact with  Melanesia  and  Polynesia  in  some 
areas  brought  ethnic  and  cultural  Influences 
tram  other  parts  of  Oceania.  Sucoeasiva  Span- 
ish, German,  Japanese,  and  U.S.  admlnlatra- 
Uons  added  to  the  potpourri  of  race  and  cul- 
ture, as  did  the  presence  of  foreign  mission- 
aries and  visiting  whaling  and  trading  ships 
in  tbe  19th  century. 

The  most  extreme  case  Is  the  Mariana 
Islands.  Tbt  14,338  Chamorroe  of  tbooe 
Wands  are  today  a  blend  of  the  original 
Mlcroneslan  Chamorro,  Mexican  Indian. 
Filipino,  and  Spaniard.  Tbe  end  result  Is  a 
race,  language  and  culture  more  Hlspanlc- 
PUlpino  than  Oceanic  in  most  respects  and 
Is  the  same  ethnic  group  which  predominates 
in  Ouam,  a  U.S.  territory  whose  dtieens  are 
Rlso  U.S.  citizens.  Aside  from  acculturation 
processes,  contact  with  tbe  west  had  another 
devastating  impact;  the  Introduction  of  fire- 
arms, measles,  pneumonia,  venereal  disease. 
smallpox,  and  other  "agents  of  western 
change"  decimated  tlie  population,  especially 
in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries.  Some  small 
Island  populations  literally  were  wiped  out; 
almost  all  were  reduced  by  over  two-thirds. 
As  one  writer  put  It,  "the  major  credit  for 
smallpox  is  \isually  ceded  to  Spain,  tar  lep- 
rosy to  Germany,  for  djrsentery  to  En^nd. 
for  venereal  dlseaseo  to  the  United  States, 
and  for  tuberculosis  to  Jap«ui.  Firearms  con- 
stituted a  Joint  effort."  >  Micronesia's  popu- 
lation today  still  does  not  approach  precon- 
t«st  levels. 
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WItb  the  exo^Uon  ot  tbe  Marianos  Cba- 
motros,  most  MIcrooMlaDs  taava  mamgM  to 
retain  remartaUy  tataet  the  eaaentlal  de- 
ments of  their  traditional  atiUnnm  and  eoolal 
values,  tapedanj  ihelr  attacbment  to  ImmI. 
and  societies  based  on  kin  ties,  complex  (dasa 
distinctions,  and  a  strong  (but  declining) 
traditional  leaderstilp  system.  Beyond  these 
common  characteristics,  cultives  vary  enor- 
mously within  and  between  Island  groups, 
both  in  their  traditional  character  and  their 
degree  of  acculturation  to  foreign  influences. 

The  older  generation  of  Mlcroneslans,  for 
example,  still  reflects  the  Influence  of  Japa- 
nese rule  and  employs  Japanese  as  their 
lingua  franca,  while  the  younger  generation 
has  been  influenced  primarily  by  American 
education  and  values  and  employs  English. 
The  older  generation  also  tends  to  look  to 
the  past  for  sources  of  authority  and  value, 
while  the  younger  generation  who  have  been 
educated  in  American  schools  are  torn  be- 
tween the  traditional  past  and  western  In- 
stitutlons  and  values.  Economically,  there  is 
a  significant  difference  between  the  outer 
Islanders  who  live  at  a  subsistence  level  out- 
side the  cash  economy  and  the  residents  of 
the  district  centere  who  are  dependent  upon 
cash  Incomes. 

In  sum,  Mlcroneslans  are  being  subjected 
to  traumatic  transitional  change  of  modern- 
ization and  resultant  crises  in  Identity  and 
role  conflicts.  Some  older  Mlcroneslans  con 
remember  all  four  alien  administrations,  and 
speak  some  of  the  languages  of  each.  Yet, 
compared  to  other  developing  nations,  Micro- 
nesia has  remarkably  high  literacy  rates,  and 
a  high  enrollment  In  schools  at  all  levels. 

In  1973  more  than  a  third  of  Micronesia's 
population  (about  39.000  students)  was  In 
school  within  the  territory  and  outside  of  It, 
including  some  1.000  engaged  in  post-second- 
ary studies.  At  least  several  thousand  Mlcro- 
neslans have  completed  post-secondary 
studies,  and  many  have  received  univei-sity 
degrees.* 

History  of  area 

Micronesia  has  the  dubious  distinction  of 
being  the  first  of  tbe  Pacific  Islands  to  be 
oolonlBed  and  was  among  tbe  first  colonies 
in  the  modem  world.  Tbe  islands  now  have 
the  longest  history  of  untooken  foreign  dom- 
ination. Otur  authCHity  on  Micronesia  re- 
cently wrote  that  the  UJ9.  (in  considering  its 
relationsh^M  with  Mioranesla)  "would  do 
well  to  remember  .  .  .  that  tbe  Marshall  Is- 
lands were  explored  by  the  British,  mapped 
by  the  Bussians.  influenced  by  the  Spanish. 
annexed  by  the  Germans,  seized  by  tbe 
Japanese,  and  conquered  by  the  Americans." 
At  the  present  rate  of  progress  toward  reso- 
lution of  MlcroneBla's  future  polltieal  status, 
it  may  be  among  the  last  dependent  areas 
to  achieve  self-government  or  Independence. 

The  early  Western  history  of  the  PaeUc 
area  beglne  In  1483  when  Pope  Alexander  VI 
settled  the  dispute  between  Spain  and 
Portugal  to  ownerehip  of  newly  discovered 
lands.  All  lands  to  the  west  of  the  Meridian 
100  leagues  west  of  the  Cape  Vnrde  Islands 
and  Malaysia  to  Portugal,  which  controlled 
were  granted  to  Spain.  This  left  India,  Africa, 
passage  around  Africa,  and  all  of  the  New 
World  and  the  Pacific  to  Spain  (except 
Brazil).  Tbe  general  principles  of  the  Papal 
Bull  were  followed  In  the  Treaty  of  Tordesll- 
las  In  1494  between  Spain  and  Portugal. 

The  Spanish  period  began  with  Magellan's 
discovery  of  the  Mariana  Islands  in  1521. 
Spanish  settlement  and  governance  followed 
in  tbe  mld-l600's.  During  tbe  same  period 
the  Philippines  were  subjugated  and  by  1B92 
the  most  Important  Islands  in  the  Philip- 
pines had  been  brought  under  effective  con- 
trol. The  conquest  of  the  Philippines  opened 
Important  galleon  trade  between  Manila  and 
Aoapxiloo. 

Tbe  Spanlah  developed  Agana,  Ouam  as  a 
major  port  to  provide  a  stopping  place  for  the 
Acapulco-Manlla  galleons,  but  aside  from  the 


Other  Mands  in  the  Marianas,  paid  little  at- 
teotldn  to  the  other  Mandi  In  the  legkm. 

The  OaroHnes  were  known  to  the  Danish 
as  a  •oaUereO' group  of  ISIaads  to  the  south 
€t  the  Marianas,  but  were  no*  extensively 
explored  during  the  early  period  ot  Spanish 
rule.  The  galleons  proceeding  from  Agana  to 
Manila  generally  avoided  them  due  to  tbe 
dangerous  navigational  baaards  of  the  area. 
^»ain  was  not  represented  by  civil  govern- 
ment in  the  Carolines  until  1886  when  tbe 
Carolines  were  incorporated  into  tbe  Philip- 
pine colonial  administration. 

Except  for  tbe  Marianas  where  Spanish 
ethnic,  cultural,  and  linguistic  influences  re- 
main dominant  today,  the  Spanish  islands 
were  lightly  governed.  The  primary  Spanish 
activities  In  the  Caroimes  were  the  conver- 
sion ot  the  heathen  to  Catholicism  and  the 
maintenance  of  small  garrisons  to  protect 
the  missionaries. 

Dviring  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  entire  Caroline  Islands  area  was 
largely  unsettled  and  lawless.  Jt^Mmeae 
traders  arrived  from  the  major  Japanese  port 
of  Nagasaki.  Chinese  Junks  were  frequent 
callers  in  tbe  western  portion  of  the  Caro- 
lines; and  as  early  as  1842  New  England 
whalere  bad  arrived.  During  the  ClvU  War.  a 
Confederate  cruiser,  the  Shenandoali  caught 
several  Yankee  whalers  in  Pon^te  harbor  and 
burned  them.  In  the  late  nineteenth  century. 
David  O'Keefe  ("HU  Majesty  O'Keefe")  built 
a  large  copra  empire  based  out  of  Yi^. 

Spanish  Interest  in  the  islands  Increased 
as  Germany  began  to  expand  its  commercial 
bases  in  the  Mareballs  and  Gilberts. 

German  Influence  in  Micronesia  began  in 
the  mld-19th  century  with  the  arrival  of 
missionaries  in  the  Bfarshalls.  The  primary 
emphasis  of  Germany  was,  like  that  of  ^>ain, 
commereial,  and  a  coaling  stetion  was  se- 
cured at  Jaluit  in  1878.  Friction  developed 
between  Germany  and  ^>ain  which  climaxed 
in  1885  when  Germany  toc^  possession  of 
Yap  in  the  Western  Carolines  Oetpite  the 
presence  of  two  Spanish  men-of-war.  I^ain 
relied  on  the  14S3  Treaty  of  Tordesllas  and 
claimed  sovereignty  over  not  only  the  Caro- 
lines, but  also  over  the  Marshalls  where  Ger- 
man claims  were  supported  by  Great  Britain. 
The  dlqnite  was  referred  to  Pope  Leo  Zm 
for  arbitration.  The  Pope  confirmed  Spanish 
rights  to  the  Carolines  and  Palaus  and  Ger- 
many was  accorded  freedom  of  trade  and 
fishing,  a  naval  and  coaling  base,  and  eqtial 
rights  with  Spain  to  purehase  tamd  for  plan- 
tations. Germany  and  Spain  signed  a  pro- 
tocol eii4>Ioylng  the  terms  of  the  decision 
and  on  February  19,  1886,  Maria  Christina  of 
l^aln  signed  a  decree  establishing  govern- 
ment in  the  OaroUnes  and  Palaus  under  that 
of  the  Philippines. 

The  formation  of  the  Jaluit  Company  by 
Germany  In  1887  was  patterned  after  the 
British  East  India  Company  giving  broad  ad- 
ministrative authority  to  tbe  commereial 
enterprise. 

The  Spanish  period  ended  In  1898  with  the 
Spanish-American  War  and  the  Treaty  of 
Paris.  Guam  was  ceded  to  the  United  SUtes 
and  became  a  UJS.  territory.  The  remainder 
of  the  Mariana  Islands  and  the  Carolines 
were  sold  to  the  Germans  in  1899  under  a 
separate  agreement.  The  German  adminis- 
tration which  was  centered  at  Rabaul  in  New 
Guinea  was  efficient,  far  more  Intensive  than 
Spain's,  and  directed  toward  one  end:  com- 
mercial exploitation. 

The  Japanese  in  1914  at  the  outset  of 
World  War  I  seized  the  Mlcroneslan  islands 
frcmi  Germany.  On  December  17.  1920.  the 
League  of  Nations  formally  mandated  their 
administration  to  Japan.  Tbe  Jaoaneee  ac- 
tively encouraged  colonization,  and  by  tbe 
late  1930s  some  70.000  Japanese  settlers  had 
developed  Micronesia  into  a  breadbasket  for 
Ji4>an,  and  had  established  a  major  physical 
Infrastructure.  Beads,  townsr  commercial 
plantations,  and  other  evidences  of  a  devel- 
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oped  sodaty  uppeaxtA  evwywhefe,  but  they 
wer*  ftlmost  totaUjr  deatroywl  durlitg  World 
War  H. 

Koror  (In  th*  P»I*a  Uands)  Imcmm  » 
stylish  OrteaUl  OMtropoUs  wttta  •  population 
of  thirty  thouaand,  and  factories  that  manu- 
factured beer  and  flrevorka.  Koror  had  pubUc 
hatha,  laundries,  dreasmaJcers,  tailors,  mas- 
setira,  barber  shops,  butcher  shops,  and  drug 
stores.  Tbtm  were  forty-one  ice  dealers, 
seveuty-seven  geisha  girls,  one  fortune  teller, 
and  fifty-five  restaurants,  thirteen  of  them 
considered  upper-class.  Palauans  tiad  never 
seen  anything  like  it  before,  and  tliey  haven't 
since,  either.* 

Micronesia  was  developed  largely  by  and 
for  Japan;  little  attention  was  given  to  the 
Mlcronesians  who  became  a  minority  (50,- 
000)  In  their  own  islands.  But  economic  ac- 
tivity was  sufficiently  Intense  that  they  did 
benefit  economically.  One  official  U.S.  report 
notes  that  annual  per  capita  Mlcronesian 
cash  Income  was  In  the  years  before  World 
War  n  treble  what  It  was  under  the  U.S. 
administration  in  the  early  1960b.  Whatever 
the  cause,  some  Mlcronesians  today  look  back 
with  nostalgia  on  the  Japanese  era. 

But  the  19SQB  also  saw  Japanese  fortifica- 
tion of  the  Islands,  and  World  War  U  brought 
death  and  devastation.  Japanese  cities  and 
roads  were  destroyed  and  thousands  of  Ml- 
cronesians were  used  as  forced  labor;  thou- 
sands also  died  from  malnutrition  or  U.S. 
bombardment.  The  Islands  were.  In  some  in- 
stances, shelled  nearly  into  the  stone  age  iu 
battles  that  became  household  words  in  the 
U.S.:  Kwajalein,  Saipan,  Peleliu,  Truk.  and 
Tlnlan.  "One  of  the  first  postwar  requests 
that  the  Trukese  made  of  their  new  admin- 
istering authority  was  that  if  there  had  to  be 
a  Third  World  War,  would  the  United  States 
please  hold  it  somewhere  else."  * 

At  the  end  of  the  war  the  Navy  adminis- 
tered the  islands  until  1951  when  adminis- 
tration was  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  At  this  point  Ouam  was  made 
an  organized  territory  and  the  Chamorro 
population  on  Ouam  were  granted  citizen- 
ship. This  prompted  the  first  of  the  con- 
tinuing movement  by  the  remainder  of  the 
Marianas  population  to  achieve  either  reuni- 
fication with  Ouam  or  a  similar  status.  (The 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  were  turned  back 
to  a  separate  Navy  administration  between 
1953-1883).  In  1947  the  UJS.  placed  Mlcro- 
naala  under  the  international  trusteeship 
system  by  an  agreement  with  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  which  obligates  the 
United  States  to  develop  the  islands  political- 
ly, economically,  and  socially  toward  seU- 
gcovernment  or  independence.'  This  was  the 
only  strategic  trusteeship  within  the  UJJ. 
trusteeship  system. 

Under  the  Navy  and  Interior  administra- 
tions inadequate  attention  was  character- 
ized by  some  critics  as  "benlgu  neglect"  and 
application  of  a  '■zoological  park  theory  "  of 
administration  until  the  mM-igeOs.  Non-offl- 
cial  visitors  were  seldom  permitted  to  enter 
Micronesia  and  the  islands  crept  backward 
in  time.  Remnants  of  the  Japanese  Pacific 
empire  and  U.S.  military  encampments 
crumbled  under  the  onslaught  of  climate 
and  vegetation.  In  the  mld-I960B.  the  Tr\ist 
Territory  was  aptly  referred  to  as  the  "rust 
territory".  Indeed,  the  rusting  scrap  of  World 
War  n  was  then  Micronesia's  second  most 
important  source  of  export  Income.  Annu- 
al U.8.  appropriations  for  the  administration 
of  its  new  Pacific  responsibilities  between 
1947  and  1963  ranged  between  »4-7  million, 
enough  to  pay  and  house  a  small  adminis- 
tration, provide  rudimentary  health  and 
education  services,  and  link  the  islands  to- 
gether with  a  few  aircraft  and  ships.  Micro- 
nesia slept — except  for  nuclear  tests  in  the 
MarshaU  bUnds  which  left  devastated  (and 
even  mllng)    islands,  diq>Iaced  Microtia- 
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alans,  mmI  health  problems  of  Islanders  in- 
advartonUy  doaed  with  radioacUve  fallout. 
Ooyammant  was  by  an  absentee  admin- 
istration. Only  In  1969  wma  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory headquarters  estAbUahed  on  Mlcrone- 
sian soil  in  Saipan.  Previously  it  had  been 
quartered  in  Honolulu  and  then  on  Ouam. 
In  the  1960s  concern  for  United  Nations'  at- 
titudes. President  Kennedy's  own  interest  in 
the  islands,  and  a  revived  Defense  Depart- 
ment Interest  heralded  a  new  Mlcronesian 
era.  The  first  significant  moves  toward  self- 
government  were  Introduced  and  annual 
appropriations  for  Micronesia  edged  up  from 
less  than  $7  million  to  960  million.  In  the 
mld-l960B  and  early  1970b  a  host  of  new  pro- 
grams was  Introduced:  the  Peace  C!orps,  OEO 
legal  services  and  community  development 
programs,  and  a  wide  range  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  Transportation,  Labor, 
and  Agriculture  Department  activities. 

The  introduction  of  these  changes,  and  In 
partlciUar,  the  establishment  of  an  elected 
territory-wide  Congress  of  Micronesia  In 
1965,  brought  about  a  political  awakening 
which  began  the  still  continuing  quest  for 
a  new  political  status  for  Micronesia. 

Tlie  creation  of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia 
provided  the  first  consolidated,  elected,  rep- 
resentational government  and  administra- 
tion of  the  Trust  Territory  area.  Spanish, 
German.  Japanese,  and  pre-1965  U.S.  admin- 
istrations, whether  headquartered  within  or 
outside  of  the  Islands,  had  governed  Indi- 
vidual districts  rather  than  an  area-wide  en- 
tity. Indirect  administration  either  through 
traditional  leaders  or  local  councils  or  legis- 
latures had  allowed  the  historic  patterns  of 
non  contact  between  districts  to  continue. 
Thus,  although  a  single,  unified  policy  char- 
acterized German  administration  through 
the  imperial  administrator  and  the  Jalult 
Company,  the  policy  was  Implemented  on 
a  dlstrlct-by-dlstrlct  or  Island-by-lsland 
basis.  Outer  Islands  were  either  Ignored  or 
treated  comparably  with  the  major  Islands 
when  necessary  for  economic  development. 
Japanese  administration  followed  the  same 
pattern  except  that  the  Japanese  made  an 
effort  to  make  the  different  peoples  learn 
and  use  Japanese  and  to  spread  Japanese 
culture.  Again,  many  of  the  outer  islands 
remained  untouched.  Early  U.S.  administra- 
tion followed  the  same  pattern.  Democratic 
self-government  was  developed  on  a  local, 
rather  than  on  a  regional  basis.  The  form  of 
local  self-government  was  altered  through 
the  creation  of  District  legislatures  and  the 
beginnings  of  a  alow  erosion  of  traditional 
authority  structures,  but  the  inter-laland 
attitudes  remained  unchanged.  So,  although 
both  the  Marshall  Islands  and  Yap  district 
have  similar  governmental  forms,  there  la 
Uttle  or  no  communication  between  the  In- 
digenous peoples  of  the  Marshalls  and  of 
Yap  District.  Individvial  identification  Is  still 
conceived  of  in  terms  of  kinship  ties  or  at 
best  on  an  Island  or  atoll  basts." 

For  example,  the  traditional  nude  dress  on 
Yap  district  is  the  thu  (loincloth).  As  the 
male  grows  he  adds  colors  to  the  basic 
white  which  symbolizes  childhood.  Outer 
Islanders  when  on  Yap  are  required  by  cus- 
tom to  wear  the  white  of  chUdhood  to  indi- 
cate their  traditional  submission  to  the  au- 
thorities on  Yap.  This  custom,  and  the 
identification  of  oneself  as  a  Yapese  or  a 
Ulithian  continues.  Similarly,  considerable 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  many  areas 
in  placing  trust  territory  residents  in  ad- 
ministrative positions  due  to  traditional  con- 
cepts. District  Administrators  or  Magistrates 
have  been  able  to  transmit  policy  only  when 
traditional  leaders  agree  or  when  the  policy 
seems  Irrelevant  to  the  traditional  govern- 
ment. 

Traditional  forms  of  government  have 
eroded  considerably,  but  the  basic  non-inter- 
action between  distrlots  remains  with  the  one 
■Kceptlon  of    ths   Congress  of   Micronesia. 


The   Oongreas  of  

repreaantatires  trom  sMh  at  tto  ilMUete^ 
has  ItseU  been  only  rsraly  aMs  to  ^^m  «n 
legislation  affecting  local  lamai  aiaioiigh 
then  has  bera  a  considerable  dBgroe  of  tmtty 
on  matters  affecting  the  XJJB.  rmpaimUHlitim 
Underlying  these  qjedflos  are  broader  and 
more  basic  forces  operating  against  Ulcrone* 
slan  p<dltlcal,  economic,  and  social  intergra- 
slan— facets  of  history  and  culture  which 
must  be  overcome  or  at  least  offset  by  count- 
ervailing forces  if  Micronesia  (with  or  with- 
out the  Marianas)  is  to  emerge  from  the 
trusteeship  intact,  and  remain  intact  in  the 
years  thereafter. 

Not  a  natural  political  unit,  Micronesia  was 
brought  together  as  a  single  political  entity 
only  at  the  turn  of  the  century;  thereafter 
the  various  districts  stlU  had  Uttle  contact 
with  each  other  until  the  1960s.  TTielr  cul- 
tures and  languages  developed  In  the  isola- 
tion reinforced  by  vast  distances.  Even  ac- 
culturation has  varied  from  district  to  dis- 
trict in  degree  of  intensity  and  character.  For 
those  who  have  not  learned  Japanese  or  Eng- 
lUh,  language  remains  a  barrier  to  communi- 
cation not  only  between  districts,  but  even 
within  some  districts.  Although  sea  and  air 
tran-sport  now  link  all  major  population 
centers,  social  Integration  remains  at  a  low 
level  except  among  a  few  poUtlcal  and  ad- 
ministrative elites.  Intermarriage  between 
Mlcronesians  of  differing  district  background* 
is  exceedingly  rare,  and  few  Mlcronesians 
reside  or  do  business  outside  thetr  own  dis- 
tricts. Economic  integration  (in  terms  of 
private  sector  Inter-dlstrlct  Mlcronesian  eco- 
nomic ventures)  is  in  its  Infancy.  Other  than 
periodic  meetings  of  traditional  leaders  from 
some  districts,  administrative  links,  and  the 
Congress  of  Micronesia,  political  interaction 
between  the  districts  remains  rare.  Inter- 
district  political  parties,  trade  unions,  cham- 
bers of  commerce  and  similar  Institutions  are 
non-existent,  as  are  leaders  with  a  cross  dis- 
trict power  base. 

Within  dUtricts  the  poUtlcal  and  socUl 
horizons  of  the  average  Islander  seldom  ex- 
tend l>eyoud  a  clan  or  extended  family  sys- 
tem; the  average  Mlcronesian  identifies  hhn- 
self  not  as  a  Mlcronesian  or  even  in  normal 
circumstances  as  a  "Trukese"  or  "Ponapean." 
At  best  he  sees  himself  as  a  "Mortlockese. " 
as  a  "Mokllese,"  or  as  a  "Kusaleau  ".  Elites 
travelling  outside  their  districts  will  Identify 
with  a  district,  but  seldom  as  a  "Mlcrone- 
sian". It  has  been  said  that  the  only  Mlcro- 
nesians are  Palauans,  Trukese,  Marshallese. 
etc.  In  temporary  and  uneasy  alliance  In  rela- 
tion to  the  UjS.  administration  of  Micronesia. 
Put  another  way,  xenophobia  operates  at 
all  levels.  Group  identification  beyond  and 
between  closed  societies  at  the  kin  group, 
clan,  or  island  level  flows  in  the  main  from 
perceptions  of  common  threats  from  with- 
out. Mutually  antagonistic  clans  and  leader- 
ship factions  in  Palau  unite  as  Palauans 
against  other  Mlcronesians;  the  same  P.ilau- 
ans  and  Marshallese  and  other  islanders  form 
temporary  alliances  as  "Mlcronesians" 
against  a  perceived  common  adversary.  But 
as  external  threat  perceptions  decline  or 
change,  temporary  an  lances  and  group  Iden- 
tification tend  to  break  up  or  shift.  Thu» 
Marshallese,  Palauans,  and  Marianas  Cha- 
morros  having  little  in  common  but  a  real  or 
potential  capacity  for  generating  sizeable  In- 
ternal revenues  unite  against  the  Yapese, 
Trukese,  and  Ponapeans  over  the  Issue  of 
tax  rebates.  Similarly,  horizontal  aUiances  of 
expedience  are  formed  by  rival  leaderslilp 
groupings,  l.e.  traditional  leaders  from 
throughout  Micronesia  meet  in  an  effort  to 
shore  up  their  declining  authority  vls-a-vis 
the  new  political  elites. 

The  structure  of  the  U.S.  admLalctration 
and  its  operations  have  tended  to  relnforcs 
district  as  against  "Mlcronesian"  Identifica- 
tion. Other  than  Mlcronesians  serving  at  the 
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aandaMmttoa  beedqaartem  on  e«lpen,  most 
admrnMratre  Mtee  maw  Vtaougk  fhe  nafcs 
of  the  pttlrtlc  aerftoe  wtthln  their  iMme  dls- 
trlots  and  remain  there.  AdmlnlBtratlve  and 
prognm  deoentraUaattoii  has  In  reosat  jmn 
tended  to  relnfoioe  eenttment  for  the  view 
that  the  key  govemmantal  lafvel  In  the  totare 
should  be  the  distrlot  as  against  Hm  oeatnd 
or  "national"  government.  The  uneven  dl»> 
tribution  of  population,  land,  and  rereBue 
potential  also  tends  to  relatoroe  luler-dls- 
triet  suspicions  and  fear  of  domlnatlOB  of 
each  by  others.  The  attaohment  of  the  var- 
ious groups  to  their  tradltlaiua  Itfand  or 
atoll  homes  makes  the  <^itlon  ot  velocatton 
of  populattons — an  inter-iaumd  buastng— • 
duMoos  proposal.  The  former  InhnbttMitB  of 
Bikini  and  Enewetak  tMOa  have  maintained 
their  Identiflcatton  wMh  their  tomet  homes 
despite  twentf  faers  of  relocatloa  and  con- 
tinue to  praas  for  permlaskm  to  return  to  the 
atolls  whKA  provide  their  peraonal  IdenlMj. 
They  are  Biklnlans  not  Marsballase  or  lOcro- 
nesians. 

There  are  also  forces  for  tmtty  irtilch,  at 
the  least,  win  neoeeeltate  oooperathm  be- 
tween ttte  dMilcts  and  wHh  Ouam  In  the 
future.  TiKragh  lOorMieataa  coltaTCa  dlflar 
from  ea<A  other,  there  are  auAdent  oomman 
traiu  between  the  Tattoos  cmtnras  to  eaaaw 
8igniflcant  Khamd  values  and  ooaoems  ■■ 
against  outaida  flgroaa,  i^e.  a  <wiiiiiion  con- 
cern for  proteotkm  and  control  of  mcrone- 
stan  lands,  mailne  raaouroes,  and  ealtnvBS. 
Aeculturatian  and  modanUaatkm  alao  liava 
brought  to  Mlnronela  a  ehared  eapertanfoe,  a 
eoauBOB  "revotutlon  of  Using  espeotatloaa" 
coupled  with  ontnnwm  dependence  cm  extern- 
al support  for  fnlflnment  of  those  eqieota- 
tions.  Coupled  to  the  latter  point,  an  dis- 
tricts luve  become  tised  to  (and  desire  ex- 
panslan  of)  common  eervloes,  i».  tianaparta- 
tian.  pobUe  wortcs,  publlo  healtSi  eaaHoea. 
education,  disaster  relief  (In  conneetton  arltli 
periodic  typhoona) ,  and  a  plethora  of  ctliar 
amenities  which  only  be  provided  lijr  a  larger 
political  unit  or  by  a  "common  matfeet"  ar- 
raagsmsnt. 

Among  tlie  educated  eUtes,  English  Is  a 
shared  language  resotirce,  while  the  Oongvsm 
of  Uieroneala  and  employment  In  tlie  Terri- 
tory's central  administration  have  provided 
shared  concerns  and  experiences  wbMi  tend 
to  operate  as  unifying  factors.  Oommon  edu- 
cational experiences  in  boarding  bigh  acbools 
(wtiich  remove  students  from  their  native 
cultiual  environment  and  required  tbem  to 
forgo  their  traditions  and  langtiage)  and  at 
the  Unlverstties  of  Hawaii  and  GKnun  have 
also  tended  to  "Mlcronixe"  the  attitudes  <rf 
many  of  the  elitae. 

In  the  words  of  Or.  Leonard  Mason,  "what- 
ever semblance  of  unity  exists  for  the  more 
than  two  thousand  islands  (of  lacronssla) 
must  be  credited  to  tfaree  centuries  of  colo- 
nial dominance  by  a  succession  of  foreign 
powers."  And  In  that  long  period  only  the 
U3.  has  "attempted  to  forge  this  conglom- 
eration of  cultures  into  a  plural  society  or 
nation-state."  • 

Ironically  this  effort  has  )>een  most  suc- 
cessful in  those  areas  where  the  U.S.  has  been 
perceived  as  threatening  Mlcronesian  values 
(e.g.  land),  restraining  Mlcronesian  aspira- 
tions (e.g.  for  self-government),  and  dis- 
appointing Mlcronesian  aspirations  (e.g.  par- 
ticular economic  development  projects) . 

throughout  most  of  the  Trust  Territory 
land  questions  and  issues  are  more  often 
than  not  a  major  factor  negatively  affecting 
Mlcronesian/American  relationships.  Local 
politics,  economic  development,  cultures,  and 
societal  ties  are  aU  so  Intimately  linked  to 
land  that  none  of  the  former  can  be  separated 
from  the  latter.  In  Palau,  as  an  example, 
control  of  land  and  of  Its  use  is  the  dominant 
P<Mltical,  economic,  and  social  Issue.  Conflict 
with  the  VS.  admlntetration,  internal  clan 
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and  poUtlcal  rivalries,  and  concerns  relattng 
to  the'  pelHIeal  staftus  question  an  swirl 
•round  land  questions. 

In  every  ssnse  of  the  ward,  the  peoples  of 
ttM  lYtist  Ttarttory  are  a  ptrt  at  thetr  land, 
nielr  standing  In  society,  thefr  rights  and 
remMUSlblllties,  their  communal  and  kin 
relationships,  and  t^e  political  power  of  In- 
dividuals and  of  clan  or  31n  groups  are 
determined  by  land — by  Identlflcatlon  with 
and  control  of  speolflc  land  areas,  or  by 
posseeaton  of  usufruct  rlghta.  A  Yapeae  takes 
his  name  from  a  tract  ot  land  plaoed  In 
lamst  wttti  bim  at  blrtb.  In  some  areas  of  <^e 
Trust  Territory  an  tndlvktaal  wttbont  land 
or  derived  of  land  Is  almost  a  nonperaon  or 
Is  oonslgned  to  a  tradtttonal  slave  caste.  At 
the  other  extreme  (eqiecially  In  the  Mawhall 
lelanda)  ttie  poUtleal  power  of  traditional 
leaders  and  thsir  hold  on  a  oommtmlty  flows 
from  tbelr  ability  to  assign,  withhold,  and  re- 
tract land  use  rights,  and  to  oontrol  the  dis- 
tribution of  Income  Dram  the  land.  In  the  cir- 
cumstances. It  Is  the  rsre  Marehallese  who 
wUl  crom  bis  traditional  leaders. 

Conoepta  of  land  ownwrtUp  outside  the 
Marianas  bear  no  rdattonshH)  to  thoae  of 
the  weet.  Almost  eiuifwlmt  ownership  Is 
communal  and  poeessed  by  a  kin  group  <x 
clan  Uneage  eadiraelng  past,  present,  and 
future  generattons.  Tlie  Uvlng  are  merely  the 
trustees  for  the  lineage,  mdudlng  tlie  dead 
and  ttie  yet-to-be-born,  and  as  such  bave 
no  rlgbts  to  tranafer  title  from  the  lineage, 
thou^  they  may  lease  use  rights.  Sven  the 
lease  of  land  to  non-MlcronesiaDS  Is  often 
resisted.  If  only  becs'uae  too  often  In  the 
past  temporary  use  rights  bave  become  trans- 
fers of  title.  Ilie  poUtlcal  and  social  Im- 
portance of  land  also  assures  that  westeiu 
land  value  concepts  bave  Uttle  validity  In 
the  area,  and  can  enormously  complicate 
land  lease  negotiations. 

History  of  Marianas 

The  separation  of  the  Marina  Islands  Dis- 
trict (13ie  Northern  Marianas)  of  Hm  Ttust 
Territory  tram  Guam  (the  soutaicmmost  of 
the  Marianas  (Chain)  is  an  accident  of  mod- 
em ootonlal  bistory.  They  had  )>een  governed 
for  nearly  SOO  years  as  a  sin^e  imlt  by  the 
Spanish  tintU  the  UJS.  annexed  Ouam  In 
189g  at  tbe  oonelnalon  of  the  Spanish 
American  War,  Oermany  In  1890  purchased 
the  remainder  of  the  Marianas  (and  ^e 
Oarollnee)  from  Spain.  Stpaa  selsea  these 
Oermany  poaseaslons  In  1914  at  the  outset 
ofWoddWIarl.* 

Throogbout  ttte  SOth  century  poliUeal 
separation  of  Ouam  and  the  Northern  Ifarla- 
nas,  the  Obamorro  people  of  these  Islands 
retained  their  common  culture  and  language, 
and  their  eioee  kin  ties.  No  such  relatlonshipB 
ever  existed  by  the  Marianas  with  the  other 
Islands  and  districts  of  Micronesia  (except 
for  a  small  CaroUnean  oommuntty  In  the 
Northern  Marianas  which  retains  cultural 
imd  other  links  with  the  Carolines).  Eq>e- 
cially  differentiating  tbe  Chamorros  from 
other  Mlcronesians  are  their  respectlvd 
histcnies. 

Spanish  suppression  of  Chamorro  rebellion 
in  the  Marianas  In  the  17th  and  early  18th 
centuries  climaxed  with  the  slatighter  of 
much  of  the  population  and  transplantation 
of  the  remnants  from  one  Island  to  another. 
Between  the  ravages  of  revolt,  introduced 
disease,  and  several  devastating  typhoons, 
the  Chamorro  population  declined  in  the  last 
30  years  of  the  17th  century  from  50,000  to 
4,000.  These  events,  coupled  with  Chamorro 
intermarriage  with  the  Mexican,  Filipino, 
and  Spanish  soldiery  that  garrisoned  the  is- 
lands, produced  a  new  Chamorro  race  vdth  a 
culture  more  Hispanic-Filipino  than  Oceanic. 
The  later  German,  Japanese,  and  American 
administrations  in  these  islands  were  more 
Intensive  than  in  most  othw  areas  of  Micro- 
nesia, with  resultant  ftirther  cultural  In- 
roads and  "we8temlz;ati<Mi". 


trhlike  tbe  lAtrlanas,  the  otber  Islands  of 
Mlermieda  were  largely  untou^ed  by  the 
ootaMe  world  untO  the  mld-lMh  oentiuy. 
Tbe  Spanish  ewhibllrtiwrt  a  weak  administra- 
tive and  rsUgtans  preeense  In  eome  of  the 
Caroline  islands  only  at  that  time  under  the 
adminlstrattve  Jurlsdietlon  of  Manna  in  the 
Fbn^plnes,  while  the  llardialls  received  a 
foreign  (Oerman)  admimstrattve  presence 
only  in  1888.  Significant  resident  Western 
influence  came  to  tbeee  Islands  only  with  the 
Gennan,  Ji^mneee,  and  American  administra- 
tions of  the  20tb  century,  and  with  the  ar- 
rival of  American  missionaries  in  the  Mar- 
shalls In  t!b»  mid-i9th  century. 

QeAcry  thus  deprived  the  Chamorvos  of 
mucb  of  their  Oceanic  culture,  and  replaced 
it  at  an  early  date  with  many  essentially 
Western  poUtteal,  economic,  and  social  values 
and  Instttutlotts.  History  assured  to  the  other 
Mieraneslans  retontkm  of  the  essential  char- 
acteristics of  Ihelr  original  ctdtures.  Tbe  dlf- 
fermoes  between  the  Marianas  and  the  rest 
€tt  Mleronaala  today  can  be  summarized  in  a 
few  words:  the  Marianas  seeks  to  become 
more  Weetem  and  American;  the  Carolinean 
and  the  IfBrshalleee  seelES  to  remain  Mlcro- 
nesian whfle  selectively  accepting  certain 
facets  of  "modemteation".  Reinforcing 
Chamorro  atUtodes  bave  been  perceptions  of 
Ouam>i  r^attve  prosperity  >nd  sophistica- 
tion under  the  American  flag.  Reinforcing 
MlcrcHiealan  attltndee  toward  theh*  future 
are  their  pereeptlMie  <rf  what  "Americaniza- 
tion'' has  meant  to  whatever  remained  of 
the  CSuonorro  culture  prior  to  tbe  American 
presence  on  Ouam. 

Ouam  was  eeded  to  the  United  States  by 
Spain,  m  1886  hf  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  which 
oontduded  the  SpanUh-American  War.  The 
united  States  governed  Ouam  until  1941 
Uirough  a  naval  governor.  Ouam  was  recap- 
tured In  1944  In  the  same  campaign  which 
took  Satpan  and  Ttnlan.  Ouam  remained 
loyal  to  tbe  XTJ3.  during  the  Jiqwtnese  occupa- 
tion, and  at  the  close  of  WWII  continued 
their  earlier  i^tpeals  for  cltleenship  and  self- 
govmrnmoit.  On  August  1,  1950,  the  Organic 
Act  of  Ouam  was  signed,  granting  citiaenship 
to  the  Ouamanlans:  The  granting  of  citizen- 
sh^  to  the  caiamorro  poptdatlon  on  Ouam 
became  an  early  Incentive  to  the  remainder 
of  the  Chamorro  population  In  the  North- 
em  lAvlanas  to  reunify  with  Ouam. 

Beyond  these  conslderationB,  the  North 
Marianas  since  World  War  n  have  been  the 
most  pro^>erou8  of  the  Mlcronesian  districts. 
The  VS.  Navy  presence  and  accompanying 
generosity  were  significant  until  the  early 
1960e  and  included  administrative  separa- 
tion betweMi  1951  and  1983  at  a  time  when 
the  rest  of  Micronesia  was  under  the  im- 
pecunious Jurisdiction  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment. The  Navy  administration  provided 
roads,  power,  water,  and  other  physical  in- 
frastructure, as  well  as  education,  medical, 
uid  emfrtoyment  opportunities  still  not 
equalled  in  any  other  district. 

With  the  departture  of  tbe  Navy  adminis- 
tration In  1969,  the  Tl-ust  Tstritory  head- 
quarters moved  to  Saipan  from  Ouam  and 
provided  new  employment  <^portunitle8  and 
services  not  en}<^^ed  by  the  other  districts. 
Today  the  Marianas  have  a  wholly  mone- 
tized economy  as  against  the  mixed  subsist- 
ence/monetized economies  of  the  other  dis- 
tricts. United  Nations  Visiting  Missions  have 
noted  that  all  of  these  factors  have  encour- 
aged a  "feeling  of  separateness  from  the  rest 
of  the  Trust  Territory"." 

Vntted  States  trusteeship 

The  trusteeship  system  had  its  origins  at 
Yalta  vrtiere  Preiddent  Boosevelt.  Prime 
Minister  caiunshiU  and  Marshall  Stalin 
agreed  it  shoukl  apply  to  League  of  Nations 
mandated  teailfaMlBB.  "territory  detached  as 
a  result  of  World  War  n",  and  "^such  other 
tMTitories  as  would  lie  voltmtsrily  placed" 
under  such  a  system.  These  principles  vi^re 
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Implemented  »t  tbe  Ban  Pnuielsoo  Conference 
as  Articles  76  tbrougb  91  "  of  tbe  United  Na- 
tions Cbarter  which  provide  for  tbe  estab- 
Uahment  of  an  "lntematl<»MU  trusteeship 
ayatem",  and  of  tbe  United  Nations  Tnistee- 
sblp  CkJuncU.  The  basic  objectives  of  the 
truste«8bip  system  are  provided  for  in  Article 
76, •>  tbe  words  "progressive  developments 
towards  self-government  or  Independence" 
are  considered  the  heart  of  that  article. 

Of  special  ImporUnce  to  the  VS.,  Article 
82  provides  for  the  designation  of  "strategic" 
trust  territories,  whUe  Article  83  provides 
that  "aU  functions  of  the  United  Nations  re- 
lating to  strategic  areas,  including  the  ap- 
proval of  the  terms  of  the  trusteeship  agree- 
ments and  of  their  alteration  or  amendment, 
shall  be  exercised  by  the  Security  CouucU." 
The  same  article  affirms  that  the  above-cited 
and  basic  Article  76  also  applies  to  strategic 
tniat  territories,  and  that  tbe  Security  Coun- 
cil  'shall  avail  itself"  of  the  assistance  of  the 
Trusteeship  Council  with  respect  to  all 
trusteeship  functions  "without  prejudice  to 
security  considerations".  In  this  respect,  the 
Trusteeship  Council  was  invited  to  observe 
the  conduct  of  the  plebiscite  in  the  Northern 
Marianas  and  did  send  representatives. 

All  other  Charter  articles  relating  to  the 
trusteeship  system  (except  Article  86  which 
places  non-strategic  trvmt  territories  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  tbe  General  Assembly) 
also  are  applicable  to  strategic  and  non- 
strategic  territories  alike. 

Eleven  territories  were  placed  under  the 
trusteeship  system  between  1946  and  1950— 
four  of  them  in  the  Pacific:  New  Guinea  un- 
der    Australian     administration.      Western 
Samoa  under  New  Zealand   administration 
Nauru  under  a  Joint  Australian,  British  and 
New  Zealand  trxjsteeahlp  (but  with  adminis- 
tration exercised  solely  by  Australia) .  and  the 
various   islands   and   pe<^Ies   of   the   Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  (Micronesia) 
under  V£.  administration.  The  latter  wa.s  the 
only  trust  territory  designated  as  "strategic". 
From  the  initial  securing  of  Japaneae-held 
islands  in  Micronesia  in  1944,  there  was  uni- 
versal agreement  In  Washington  that  under 
no   Circumstances    would    they    be   returned 
to  Japan  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  Inter- 
service  rivalries  and  inter -departmental  dif- 
ferences  on  the  question  of  their  ultimaU 
political  disposition  dragged  on  through  the 
end  of  1946.  The  Navy  and  Army  argued  over 
who  should  administer  them,  the  former  ar- 
guing for  naval  administration  and  the  lat- 
ter for  civil  administration— as  did  the  In- 
terior and  SUte  Departments.  The  Navy  and 
War  Departments,  and  the  Joint   Cliiefs  of 
Staff   (supported  by  a  considerable  number 
of  Congressmen  and  Senators),  also  argued 
for   outright   annexation    and   extension   of 
U.S.  sovereignty  to  Micronesia.  The  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  of  the  Interior,  recalling 
Atlantic  Charter  pledges  of  no  territorial  ag- 
grandizement as  a  result  of  the  war,  and  the 
principles    of    the    United    NaUons    Charter 
(especially  those  of  the  trusteeship  system 
which  the  U.S.  had  sponsored)  opposed  an- 
nexation and  pro{>osed  trusteeship. 

Throughout  the  debate  over  a  people  who 
were  themselves  at  no  time  consulted  on 
their  future.  President  Truman  tilted  to- 
ward SUtes'  and  Interior's  position.  At  a 
press  conference  in  January,  1946,  he  an- 
nounced for  trusteeship  and  against  annex- 
ation. The  debate  continued,  but  now  over 
the  character  of  the  trusteeship  and  whether 
the  islands  would  be  administered  by  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  or  by  Interior,  In  Novem- 
ber. 1946.  the  President  annoimced  that  the 
U.S.  was  prepared  to  place  Micronesia  under 
a  strategic  tr\isteeshlp;  subsequently  he  del- 
egated civU  administration  of  the  Islands  to 
the  Navy  on  an  "interim  basis." 

The  draft  trusteeship  agreement  was  for- 
mally submitted  to  the  Security  Council  on 
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February  M.  1047,  by  Ambassador  (and  Sen- 
ator) Warren  Austin.  After  debate  and  sev- 
eral amendments,  it  was  unanlmoualy  i4>- 
proved  on  April  a.  1947.  In  presenting  the 
draft  to  the  Council,  Ambassador  Austin 
sUted  the  U.S.  position  that  all  of  the  fun- 
damental objectives  of  the  trusteeship  sys- 
tem would  apply  to  Micronesia. 

The  only  significant  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Council  were  the  deletion  of  words  in 
the  \J3.  draft  of  Article  3  which  would  have 
permitted  the  U.S.  to  govern  the  Islands  "as 
an  Integral  part  of  tbe  United  States",  and 
the  expansion  of  Article  6(1)  to  include  In- 
dependence as  an  alternate  goal  to  self- 
government.  The  VS.  draft  spoke  only  of  de- 
velopment of  the  territory  toward  self-gov- 
ernment. 

The  Soviet-sponsored  amendment,  accept- 
ed by  the  U.S.  and  the  CouncU,  added  lan- 
guage similar  to  that  of  Aricle  76  of  the 
Charter,  i.e..  like  aU  other  trust  territories, 
Micronesia  was  to  be  developed  toward  "self- 
government  or  independence  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  the  particular  clvcumstances 
of  the  trust  territory  and  Its  peoples  and  the 
freely  expressed  wishes  of  the  peoples  con- 
cerned. "  In  accepting  the  Soviet  amendment. 
Ambassador  Austin  declared  that:  "The 
United  States  feels  that  it  must  record  its  op- 
position not  to  the  principle  of  independ- 
ence, to  which  no  people  could  be  more  con- 
secrated than  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  but  to  the  thought  that  it  could 
possibly  be  achieved  within  any  foreseeable 
futtire  in  this  case." 

On  July  3.  1947,  President  Truman  sent 
the  trusteeship  agreement  to  Congress,  asic- 
Ing  for  action  to  enable  the  U.S.  to  approve 
the  agreement.  On  July  18,  1947,  the  Congress 
by  Joint  resolution  authorized  a{^roval  of 
the  trusteeship  agreement.  That  same  day 
President  Trtunan  formally  approved  the 
agreement  to  be  effective  immediately. 

KECOTIATIONS  FOl  TXTTXrUE  STATUS 

Prenegotiation  history  in  United  States 
The  question  of  Future  Status  for  the 
Trust  Territory,  although  pending  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Trxisteeshlp.  was  ac- 
tively addressed  during  the  I960's  with 
negotiations  beginning  in  1969. 

As  each  of  the  Japanese-held  Microneslan 
Islands  was  secured  in  the  1944-49  Pacific  Is- 
lands campaign.  U.S.  mUitary  government 
was  Introduced  with  local  naval  officers  exer- 
cising full  governmenui  authority.  This  sys- 
tem was  replaced  by  a  Navy  Department 
civil  administration  on  July  18,  1947  which 
contUiued  \mtil  1951  when  Micronesia's 
management  was  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Under  the  Navy  ad- 
ministration, the  Commander  In  Chief  Pacif- 
ic (CINPAC)  was  designated  as  High  Com- 
missioner: under  the  Interior  Department 
all  High  Commissioners  have  been  civilian 
political  appointees.  The  most  recent.  Ed- 
ward E.  Johnston  of  HawaU.  has  served  since 
May.  1969. 

Prom  the  outset  of  U»e  trusteeship  an 
important  U.S.  objective  has  been  the  es- 
tablishment of  formal  Institutions  of  self- 
government  to  replace  the  traditional  chains 
of  authority.  Institutions  nonexistent  under 
previous  administrations.  In  the  late  1940's 
and  1960'8  this  policy  was  characterized  by 
the  esUbllshment  of  elected  dUtrlct  leglsla- 
tiu-es.  This  policy,  while  providing  a  recog- 
nizable Western  form  of  government,  did  not 
alter  the  extent  of  traditional  self-govern- 
ment nor  require  inter-island  communica- 
tion. In  1965  the  territory-wide  Congress  of 
Micronesia  was  estabilslied.  (Until  that  event 
the  High  Commissioner  exercised  not  only 
full  executive  authority,  but  also  full  legis- 
lative authority  at  the  territorial  level;  he 
governed  by  decree.)  Since  the  establishment 
of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia,  there  have 
been  no  further  fundamental  changes  In 
the  framework  of  Micronesia's  government. 
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United  States  movement  towards  Uw  n^ 
lutlon  of  the  future  status  of  the  Tmat  Tar- 
rltory  began  with  tbe  dsclaion  of  President 
Kennedy  on  AprU  18.  1983,  to  estabUah  a 
policy  of  bringing  the  Trust  Territory  inte 
a  permanent  relationship  with  the  United 
States.  President  Kennedy  established  an  la- 
ter-departmental  Microneslan  task  force  (De- 
partments of  the  Interior;  State;  Defense- 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare;  the  NaUonai 
Security  Council,  and  the  Bureau  of  tbe 
Budget)  to  consider  alternatives  and  advise 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  task  force  proposed  the  creation  of  a 
survey  mission  to  conduct  a  thorough  sur- 
vey of  the  area's  major  problems.  President 
Kennedy  concurred  and  on  May  9,  1963,  in- 
structed a  nine  member  U.S.  Government 
mission  to  survey  and  make  reoommenda- 
tlons  on  the  political,  economic,  and  aocial 
problems  of  Micronesia.  The  mission,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Anthony  Solomon  com- 
pleted its  survey  and  submitted  its  report 
on  October  9,  1963. 

The  report  proposed  slgnlfloant  Increaan 
in  the  Trust  Territory  budget  and  emphasised 
the  need  for  a  territory-wide  legislature 
among  many  6i>eciflc  reconunendatlous  The 
assassination  of  the  President  a  month  later 
probably  terminated  direct  Presidential  In- 
volvement in  bringing  the  trusteeship  to  an 
end  before  the  end  of  the  decade. 

Several  of  the  mission's  recommendations 
were  implemented  on  a  piecemeal  baaii. 
Budget  requests  and  approprlaUons  Increased 
steadily  ( the  proposed  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1976  is  MO  million),  a  central  legislature 
composed  of  representatives  from  each  of  the 
administrative  districts  was  established,  and 
various  federal  programs  were  extonded  to 
the  Trust  Territory. 

In   1964,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is- 
sued Secretarial  Order  2882  establishing  the 
Congress  ol  Micronesia.  Elections  for  the  new 
Congress  were  held  on  January  19,  1966.  The 
constituency  of  the  new  Congreas  was  (and 
remains)  to  a  degree  unrepresentative  of  the 
various     districts     represented.     lYaditlonal 
leaders  viewed  the  concept  with  skepticism 
and  distrust.  Either  the  new  entity  would 
do  nothing  or  it  would  threaten  traditional 
forms    of    leadership.    Inter-island    distrust 
still  makes  unified  action  all  but  Impossible 
on  purely  internal  matters  such  as  revenue 
sharing.  The  necessity  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
common    language    of    English    eliminated 
many  traditional   leaders  and   most  of  the 
population  from  effective  eligibility  for  con- 
gressional membership.  Eighty-eight  percent 
of  the  members  of  the  first  Congress  had  an 
equivalent  of  high  school  or  higher  educa- 
tion, 66  percent  had  a  coUege  education.  76 
percent  had  served  previously  in  a  district 
legislature.  75  percent  were  employed  by  the 
VS.  administration.  100  percent  had  travelled 
outside   of    the    Trust    Territory    (a   rather 
significant    feature   since   relatively   few  of 
the  population  ever  leave  their  home  Island 
or  atoll).  94  percent  were  fluent  In  English, 
and  the  median  age  was  33  years. 

Tbe  Congress  of  Micronesia  almost  Imme- 
diately foctised  on  the  political  status  ques- 
tion and  In  1966  pas.sed  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 47  calling  on  President  Johnson  to 
establish  a  "Commission  to  ascertain  the 
political  desires  of  the  people  of  Micronesia, 
and  to  develop  and  reconunend  procedures 
and  courses  of  political  education  and  action, 
with  such  alternatives  as  may  be  applicable 
and  appropriate,  and  to  lead  to  the  attain- 
ment of  such  desires  and  determination  of 
the  political  status  of  Micronesia". '< 

On  Augtist  18.  1986,  Senator  Pong  formally 
Introduced  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  60 
cosponsored  by  Senators  Yarborough  and 
Gruening  (and  later  by  Senator  Inouye) 
that  "it  Is  the  seiue  of  Congress  that  the 
Trust  Territory  be  included  In  tbe  State  of 
Hawaii  if  the  people  of  HawaU  and  the 
Trust    Territory    of    tbe    Pacific    Islands 
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agree."  The  BMolntla*  did  not  manaat  at 
Committee,  but  It  did  fosM  tto  ottwrttoi 
of  coDgTMB  on  tba  qwttoa  of  fntnre  status 
m  a  f onoal  manner. 

Various  i»iii|iina1ii  were  oooiidened  by  tb* 
Interior  ConunlttMS  In  botk  HoiUM.  In 
1967  BepnsmtatlTe  Bingftam  sulnnlltod 
House  Joint  Besolatlon  6M  calling  for  » 
presidential  Oommlacton  along  tbe  Unos 
lequested  by  the  Oangress  of  KDecoDMria. 
Senate  Concurrent  Basolution  24  was  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Fong  on  June  16,  1967,  to 
establish  a  b^Motisan  commission  to  re- 
Tiew  the  reUtlons  with  the  United  States 
of  all  oversaas  Inxtdar  areas  under  U.8. 
administration.  On  July  18,  1967.  Senator 
Uansfleld  Introduced  Senate  Joint  Beeoln- 
tion  96  calling  for  a  political  status  oom- 
mlBSlon  along  the  lines  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Puerto  Rican  Commission. 

Formal  hearings  related  to  future  sta- 
tus were  conducted  by  tbe  Interior  Com« 
mlttee  on  JtUy  21,  1066,  and  cm  Febmary 
31, 1966,  and  on  February  2,  1067.  The  slml- 
lartty  of  the  Bingham  and  Mansfield  reso- 
lutions prompted  the  submission  at  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  106  by  the  Administration. 
The  Beaolutlim  was  Introduced  on  August  28, 
1907,  by  Senator  Jackson  together  with  Sen- 
ators liansfleld,  Kuchel,  Burdlck,  HatflMd, 
and  Inouye.  Tbe  proposal  called  for  a  17 
member  commission  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Federal  Executive  and  Legislative 
branches. 

SJ.  Bes.  106  was  subjected  to  bearings 
before  the  Interior  Committee  In  Washing- 
ton and  was  Uie  subject  of  discussions  wltfa 
tbe  CJongress  of  Mlcrxmesla's  Future  P(^tt- 
cal  Status  Conunlssl<m  In  Mlcroneala  by 
both  Senate  and  House  Interior  Oommlt- 
tees.  The  resolution  was  consldned.  and 
with  minor  amendments,  was  adopted  by 
tbe  Senate  on  May  29,  1968.  No  formal 
with  minor  amendments,  was  adopted  by 
action  was  taken  on  this  measure,  or  the 
companion  measure.  House  Joint  Besolu- 
tlon  806,  by  the  HouaBL 

Various  other  measures  were  introdticed 
in  the  House  In  response  to  requests  from 
tbe  Congress  of  Micronesia.  Congress  woman 
Mink  Introduced  House  Beaolution  161M 
to  provide  for  an  organic  act  for  the  TYust 
Territory,  and  in  1060,  Oongreaswoman 
Meeds,  who  together  with  Congresswoman 
Mink  had  been  a  part  of  the  House  discus- 
sions in  Micronesia  of  future  status,  tntro- 
duoed  legislation  calling  for  a  Constitu- 
tional Convention. 

Direct  Congressional  Involvement  In  status 
negotiations  ceased  In  1069  due  to  the  op- 
position of  tbe  Chairman  of  tbe  House  In- 
terior Committee,  Congressman  Asplnall,  and 
of  the  Territories  Subcommittee,  Congress- 
man Carey.  In  a  floor  debate  on  December  18, 
1969,  with  Congressman  Bingham  who  con- 
tinued to  press  for  a  Commission,  Congress- 
man Carey  stated: 

"The  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  has  consistently  taken  the 
poettue  that  the  executive  departments  in- 
volved. State,  Interior,  and  Defense,  should 
present  a  unified  position  on  the  question 
of  political  status  to  the  Congress  In  order 
that  Congress  through  the  House  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  can  take  that 
position  or  alternatives  to  the  people  of  the 
trust  territory. 

"Because  the  executive  departments  were 
not  able  to  agree  on  such  a  position  or  the 
alternatives,  they  fostered  an  executive  com- 
munication during  the  89th  and  00th  Con- 
gresses which  was  Introduced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  to  es- 
tablish a  Commission  on  the  Future  Political 
Status  of  the  Tnist  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands.  To  those  of  us  who  have  been  closely 
involved  with  the  administration  of  the  trust 
tfrritory,  it  is  clear  that  this  exec^itive  com- 
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mtmicmtion  ttOM  and  U  requeating  the  Con' 
gress  to  take  the  respamaMttttf  /or  making  m 
deoWMi  aaMefc  is  properli/  the  fnnetion  of 
flU  exeonttoe  trarnoH,  of  Government.  In  this 
Instance  tbe  eMeettttre  brandi  choee  not  to 
tAj  tm.  tlat  aMimn  of  tbe  eawcutlve  proposes 
and  tbe  legislature  dlBposes.  The  Status  Com- 
miaston  propotal  is  merely  a  ruse  for  the 
executive  departments  to  avoid  their  respon- 
aibittty."  [Bmpbasis  added.] 

In  light  of  the  opposition  In  the  House 
and  continuing  requests  from  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory to  begin  substantive  negotiations,  the 
AdmlnlBtistlon  began  general  disousslons 
through  a  lUctonesian  Interagency  Commit- 
tee on  FoUtical  SUtus  established  In  1969 
tuider  the  Cbalnnansh^  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  tbe  Interior  for  Public  Ijands 
Management  (who  was  in  charge  of  the  Office 
of  l^rritorial  Affairs)  and  then  under  tbe 
OAoe  for  Mlcronfisian  Status  Negotiations 
under  Dr.  Franklin  Haydn  Williams  who  was 
dfiBlgnatwl  as  tbe  "President's  Personal  Bep- 
reeentattve  for  Microneslan  SUtus  NegoUa- 
tioQS"  on  March  IS,  1971,  with  the  personal 
rank  of  Ambassador. 

Subaequent  Involvement  by  tbe  Congress 
included  formal  briefings  before  the  Senate 
and  BEouae  Interior  Oommittaes  on  progress 
in  tbe  negotiations  and  Informal  discussions 
wltb  Interested  members.  Formal  discussions 
on  tbe  Senate  side  consisted  of  biieflngs  in 
November,  1071,  by  Ambassador  Williams  of 
tbe  Subcommittee  on  Territoiles  and  Insular 
ABairs,  In  1B72  by  Ambassador  Williams  of 
tbe  Interior  Committee,  in  September  29, 
1073.  by  James  wnson.  Deputy  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative at  tbe  Subcommittee  on  Territories 
and  TwiiiM-  Affairs,  on  Septonber  12, 1074,  by 
Ambassador  Williams  before  the  Interior 
Committee  and  on  September  25,  1074,  by 
James  WUson,  again  before  tbe  Subcommit- 
tee on  TerritcHies  and  Insular  Affairs.  Formal 
involvement  by  the  House  has  been  more  ex- 
tensive. Since  November  16,  1971,  there  have 
been  nine  fwmal  bearings  on  tbe  House  side 
Including  one  before  tbe  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  one  before  the  Apprc^rl- 
atlons  Committee.  In  addition,  there  have 
been  extensive  briefings  of  various  Senators 
and  staff  during  the  course  of  the  negotia- 
tions. 

Prenegotiation  history  in  Trust  Territory 

Subsequent  to  the  initial  request  in  1966 
for  status  negotiations,  the  Congress  of  Mi- 
cronesia passed  Senate  Joint  Resolution  25, 
on  August  8,  1967,  providing  for  a  six  mem- 
ber Microneslan  Future  Political  Status 
Commlasltm  to  be  appointed  from  the  Con- 
gress of  Micronesia  by  its  presiding  officers. 
The  Conunlsslon  was  empowered  to  study 
and  present  to  the  Congress  the  various  po- 
litical status  alternatives  open  to  the  Trust 
Territory,  Including  Independence,  and  to 
recommend  procedures  by  which  the  Micro- 
neslan people  might  determine  their  future 
status.  The  Conunlsslon  was  specifically  di- 
rected to  examine  three  political  precedents : 
Puerto  Rioo's  commonwealth  relationship 
with  the  United  States,  Western  Samoa's  In- 
dependence and  close  treaty  relationship 
with  New  Zealand,  and  the  Cook  Islands'  free 
association  relationship  with  New  Zealand. 
The  Commission  was  formed  on  October  16, 
1967,  and  submitted  an  Interim  Report  to 
the  Congress"^  on  July  8,  1968.  Although 
providing  no  firm  conclusons  or  reconunen- 
dations,  it  did  Identify  in  some  detail  for 
the  first  time  possible  pyolitical  alternatives 
for  the  Trust  Territory:  Independence,  free 
association,  a  commonwealth  relationship 
with  the  United  States,  U.S.  unincorporated 
territory  status,  U.S.  incorporated  territory 
status,  and  continuation  of  the  status  quo. 
Beyond  identification  of  these  possible  ap- 
proaches, comparative  analysis  was  offered  of 
the  political  status  of  Puetro  Rico,  Western 
Samoa,  tbe  Cook  Islands,  tbe  Philippines, 
and  Guam.  The  status  of  Puerto  Rico  and 


that  of  tbe  Cook  Islands  were  cast  in  tbe 
most  faToraUe  li^t. 

The  Interim  Report  was  considescd  by  tbe 
Oangrees  at  Ificranesla  and  tbe  CoauniaBion 
contmued  to  explore  altemativeB.  Onring  tbe 
next  year,  tbe  OammlsBlon  traveled  exten- 
siveily  tbiDugbout  tbe  Pactflc.  tooluding  to 
Amarte^n  Samoa.  Westcm  Samoa,  New 
Zealand,  Fiji.  Australia,  and  to  Bapua  New 
Guinea.  Individual  members  also  visited 
Puerto  Rloo  and  tbe  Virgin  latands,  The 
FlniJ  Rqtort  of  tbe  Commission "  was  sub- 
mitted in  July,  loae. 

Tbe  R^Kirt  recommended  that  a  free  as- 
sociation relatlansblp  with  tbe  United  States 
be  negotiated.  Tbe  Commission  did  not  offer 
a  detailed  descrlptiCMi  of  the  proposed  free 
association  relattonsblp,  holding  that  tbe 
structuring  of  that  relatlonstilp  was  a  task 
for  MicronesUn  and  U.S.  negottators.  The 
Commission  offered  broad  comments  regard- 
ing the  six'ucture  of  future  Microneslan  gov- 
ernment, levels  ot  assistance,  political  edu- 
cation, and  procedures  for  implementation 
of  a  new  status.  The  Commission  noted 
that  elected  traditional  leaders,  not  individ- 
ual citizens,  normally  make  most  poUUcal 
decisions. 

Of  importance  to  later  deveU^ments,  -Oie 
Commission  gave  fuU  reoognltk»  to  tbe 
"freely-eiqwessed  wUb  <^  many  Marianas 
residents  to  immediately  unite  wltb  the 
United  States  Territory  oC  Guam,"  and  that 
the  "call  for  Marianas  integration  Includes 
a  powerful  emotional  CMX^Kment  as  well  as 
some  specific  practical  motives."  It  concluded 
that  "unless  the  projected  barm  to  minori- 
ties In  the  Marianas  or  to  Micronesia  at  large 
is  intolerable,  it  wiU  not  oppose  a  political 
union  which  reflects  the  freely-ejpressed  de- 
sire of  a  majority  of  the  residents  of  the  dis- 
trict." and  that  "ultimately  the  question  of 
reintegration  must  be  reacdved  by  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Nations  for  It  was 
they,  not  the  PoUtical  Status  Commission, 
which  brought  the  districts  ot  Micronesia 
together."  Tbe  Commission  did  express  the 
hope  that  MaT'a"a«  separation  not  take  place 
"until  all  possibilities  for  partnership  have 
been  explored."  " 

On  indepoidence,  tbe  CtMnmission  sug- 
gested the  primary  disadvantage  was  finan- 
cial: the  dUBcuIty  of  having  an  assured  source 
of  adequate  external  assistance.  *Tn  view  of 
this,  but  also  of  the  grim  realities  of  condl- 
tltms  in  Micronesia  today."  the  Oommisssion 
recommmded  independence  only  as  a  second 
alternative,  and  then  only  as  a  long-range 
goal  Involving  "indefinite  prolongation  of 
the  trusteeship  system  and  of  the  United 
States'  stewardship  as  administering  au- 
thOTity." 

The  Commission  assumed  that  "an  Inde- 
pendent Micronesia  would  be  likely  to  have 
close  treaty  relations  with  a  major  power — 
presumably  the  United  States — and  to  re- 
main dependent  on  foreign  funds,  both  by 
way  of  grant  and  of  rental  for  areas  leased 
for  military  puri>oses.  These  ties  might  be 
almost  as  close  as  those  existing  under  self- 
government  In  free  association  ■with  a  major 
power." 

Finally,  tbe  Commission  briefly  outlined 
several  other  possible  alternatives — Integra- 
tion with  Japan,  Integration  with  the  United 
States,  and  imion  with  Guam — but  dismissed 
them  all. 

The  Congress  considered  the  Report  In 
executive  session  behind  closed  doors  and 
accepted  the  Report.  Senate  Bill  55,  approved 
by  the  Hig^  Commissioner  on  August  29, 
1969,  established  a  Political  Status  Delegation 
to  replace  the  Commission,  to  be  composed  of 
not  nK>re  than  ten  members  of  the  Congress, 
to  negotiate  with  the  United  States  the  fu- 
ture political  status  of  Micronesia.  The  Dele- 
gation was  instructed  to  adhere  to  the  de- 
sires and  policies  of  the  Cktngress  of  Micro- 
nesia, "as  expressed  by  resolutions  or  other- 
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wlM,"  ftnd  Its  kctlons  would  be  "subject  to 
subeequent  nttlflcatlon"  by  the  Oongreas  of 
SlleroiieBia.» 

The  form  of  subaequent  ne^tlations  re- 
volved aroimd  the  nature  of  "free  associa- 
tion". It  was  not  until  mid  1970  that  the 
concept  of  unilateral  tennlnation  was  raised 
by  the  Mlcroneslan  negotiators.  There  Is  con- 
siderable evidence  that  the  various  i>eoples 
of  the  Trust  Territory  throughout  the  19508, 
and  even  until  1969,  were  prepared  for  and 
even  desired  a  close  and  perhaf>s  permanent 
political  relationship  with  the  United  States. 
This  was  commented  on  by  every  United 
Nations  Visiting  Mission  throughout  that 
period."  As  early  as  1960  the  Mariana  and 
liarshall  Islands  had  petitioned  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Nations  to  become 
part  of  the  United  States.  Similar  senti- 
ments were  expressed  by  traditional  leaders 
and  legisUtlve  bodies  of  other  districts  on 
later  occasions.  Even  TTuk  (later  to  become 
the  center  of  the  Independence  movement) 
through  Its  District  Legislature  In  19«4  peti- 
tioned for  a  commonwealth  relationship  with 
the  United  SUtes.^ 

In  May  of  1969,  the  then  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Walter  Hlckel,  visited  Spain  and 
met  with  various  leaders  from  throughout 
the  Territory."  On  May  9.  he  addressed  the 
Congress  of  Micronesia  and  other  leaders 
with  a  major  policy  statement  mcludlng  an 
invitation  to  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  to 
enter  Into  negotiations  with  the  United 
States  on  future  status. 

Earli/  rounds  of  negotiations 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  1969  summer  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  (acting 
\mder  authority  of  Senate  Bill  66  and  In  re- 
sponse to  Secretary  Hlckel 's  mvltatlon)  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  BptAker  of 
the  House  had  appointed  a  ten-man  Future 
Political  Statue  Delegation  to  meet  with  a 
U.S.  delegation  in  Washington.  Most  of  Its 
members  had  participated  in  the  original 
Putiure  Political  Status  Commission. 

The  delegation  arrived  In  Washington  In 
late  September,  1969,  where  it  met  a  U.S. 
delegation  chaired  by  Interior  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Harrison  Loesch  with  representatives 
from  the  State  and  Defense  Departments. 

The  Micronesians  brought  with  them  an 
eleven-point  proposal  that  a  future  political 
relationship  be  based  on  the  following  prin- 
ciples: 

(1)  That  the  people  of  Micronesia  will 
draft  and  adopt  their  own  constitution; 

(2)  That  the  Micronesians  wUl  be  assured 
that  there  will  be  no  confiscation  of  their 
land  and  no  mUltary  bases  will  be  esUb- 
llshed  in  the  Islands  without  full  consulta- 
tion, the  consent  of  the  Government  of 
Micronesia,  and  fair  compensation;  that  land 
currently  held,  controlled  or  possessed  by 
the  United  States  under  lease  or  other  ar- 
rangements wUl  be  renegotiated; 

(3)  That  the  United  States,  subject  to  cer- 
tain exemptions,  limitations,  and  conditions, 
will  conduct  Micronesia's  external  affairs  and 
provide  protection  from  outside  aggie— Ion 
and  consult  with  Micronesia  before  enter- 
ing Into  interatlonal  obligations  with  respect 
to  Micronesia; 

(4)  That  Micronesia  will  agree  not  to  al- 
low any  other  country  to  enter  into  Micro- 
nesia for  miltiary  piu-poses; 

(5)  That  the  United  States  will  agree  to 
an  early  settlement  of  Micronesia's  postwar 
damage  claims; 

(6)  That  the  United  States  will  remove  all 
barriers  to  the  free  movement  of  Micro- 
nesians Into  the   United   states; 

1 7)  That  the  United  States  will  al.so  agree 
to  remove  all  barriers  to  the  free  movement 
of  goods  from  Micronesia  Into  the  United 
States; 

(8)  That  the  United  States  will  seek  full 
consuiutlon     with     the     Oovemment     of 
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Micronesia  In  matters  of  shipping,  clvU  avia- 
tion and  communication; 

(9)  That  Micronesians  will  bave  access  to 
the  United  States  Ninth  Circuit  Court  and 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court; 

( 10)  That  Micronesia  will  continue  to  have 
access  to  banking  facilities  In  the  United 
States,  to  the  use  of  united  States  currency 
and  postal  services;  and 

(11)  That  the  United  States  will  guarantes 
financial  aid  to  Micronesia.** 

Noticeably  absent  from  the  proposed 
agenda  was  any  suggestion  that  a  new  politi- 
cal relationship  be  unilaterally  terminable 
or  otherwise  revocable.  The  subject  of  uni- 
lateral termination  was,  however,  raised  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  negotiations. 

According  to  the  subaequent  report  by  the 
Future  Political  Status  Delegation,  no  con- 
clusions or  decisions  were  reached  during 
their  Informal  talks,  but  the  "U.S.  delega- 
tion generally  agreed  In  principle  with  the 
basic  positions  put  forth  by  the  Microne- 
sians," except  In  the  areas  of  control  of  land 
and  termination  provisions  for  a  future  rela- 
tionship.** 

The  Mlcroneslan  delegation  reported  the 
following  summer  that  the  people  of  Micro- 
nesia should  have  unqualified  control  of  land 
In  Micronesia  and  that  any  United  States 
use  of  land  for  military  purposes  should  be 
subject  to  negotiation  between  the  Oovern- 
ments  of  Micronesia  and  the  United  States, 
while  the  United  States  delegation  presented 
a  formula  for  the  acquisition  of  land  which 
gave  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
ultimate  power  to  acquire  land  in  Micro- 
nesia. The  two  delegations  also  failed  to  reach 
agreement  on  another  Important  point — 
whether  any  association  between  Micronesia 
and  the  United  States  will  be  permanent  or 
In  the  form  of  a  revocable  compact.*^ 

Althoiigh  the  next  round  of  formal  status 
talks  did  not  Uke  place  untU  May.  1970, 
Interior  Assistant  Secretary  Loesch  infor- 
mally met  with  the  Micronesia  delegation  on 
Salpan  In  January,  1970,  to  provide  the  lat- 
ter a  draft  organic  act  establishing  Micro- 
nesia as  a  U.S.  territory  on  the  pattern  of 
Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  proposed 
organic  act  that  "such  a  bill  is  In  manifest 
conflict  with  the  Intent  of  the  positions 
taken  by  the  Micronesians  during  the  Octo- 
ber talks,  l.e.  those  relating  to  Mlcroneslan 
control  of  Mlcroneslan  lands,  and  a  Mlcro- 
neslan constitutional  convention.  The  Mlcro- 
neslan delegation  reported  to  the  Congress 
of  Micronesia,  with  reference  to  the  proposed 
organic  act  that  "such  a  bill  Is  In  manifest 
conflict  with  the  Intent  of  the  Trusteeship 
Agreement,  with  the  direction  pointed  by 
the  Congress  of  Micronesia  In  its  mandate  to 
your  delegation,  and  with  the  basic  premises 
upon  which  the  delegation  had  opened  dis- 
cussions In  Washington.  Your  delegation  in- 
dicated its  total  opposition  to  any  United 
States  act  which  would  provide  for  the  in- 
ternal government  of  Micronesia — its  design. 
Its  admlulstratiou,  and  Its  control — should 
be  reserved  solely  to  the  people  of  Micro- 
nesia." * 

The  United  States  reevaluated  its  position 
in  light  of  the  rejection  and  offered  a  modi- 
fied unincorporated  territorial  status  pro- 
posal labeled  as  a  "comnton wealth"  rela- 
tionship at  a  second  round  of  formal  uegotia- 
tions  on  Salpan  between  May  4-8.  1970.  The 
proposal  satisfied  the  essential  elements  of 
the  eleven-point  Mlcroneslan  proposal  ot 
October  1969,  with  the  exception  of  the 
emment  donoaln  provision. 

The  Mlcroneslan  delegation  countered  with 
a  "free  association"  proposal  based  on  four 
principles: 

(1)  That  sovereignty  in  Micronesia  resides 
in  the  people  of  Micronesia  and  their  duly 
constituted  government; 

(2)  That  the  pe<9le  of  Micronesia  possess 
the  right  of  self  determination  and  may, 
therefore,  choose  Independence  or  self-gov- 


onmant  In  tree  MsocUtfam  with  any  natton 
or  organliatlon  at  nmtiaam: 

(8)  That  the  paoptooClllaroneslA  have  ths 
right  to  adopt  their  own  eonstltotlon  and 
to  ameiMl.  oluuige  or  reroka  viy  oonstttu- 
tion  or  governmental  ptan  at  any  time;  and 

(4)  That  Free  Aasoolatlon  Shoukl  be  in  the 
form  of  a  revocable  compact,  terminable  um- 
laterally  by  either  party. 

In  the  May,  1970,  talks  the  U.S.  delegation 
was  unable  to  discuss  seriously  any  form  of 
political  status  which  went  beyond  the  es- 
sential framework  of  its  commonwealth  offer 
while  the  Mlcroneslan  delegation  was  un- 
prepared to  discuss  any  relationship  not 
baaed  on  the  four  "non-negotiable'  prin- 
ciples. There  were,  however,  significant  areas 
of  agreement  that  the  Mlcroneslan  people 
were  entitled  to  a  constitutional  convention 
and  a  plebiscite  on  their  future  status,  and 
that  both  sides  favored  political  association. 
Beyond  that,  the  two  delegations  did  not 
even  agree  on  whether  the  UJ3.  had  rejected 
free  association  and  the  four  principles. 

On  July  22,  1970.  the  Mlcroneslan  delega- 
tion issued  its  Report  to  the  Congress  ot 
Micronesia  on  the  October,  1966,  Washington 
talks,  an  informal  January,  1970,  meeting, 
and  on  the  May,  1970,  Salpan  talks.  Only 
five  pages  were  devoted  to  the  first  two 
events.  The  balance  was  devoted  to  the  May 
talks  and  recommendations  for  follow-up 
actions.*' 

Most  of  the  Report  provided  the  delega- 
tion's description  of  the  positions  taken  by 
both  delegations  in  May  together  with  a 
critique  of  the  U£.  commonwealth  proposal, 
and  a  defense  of  free  association.  The  pos- 
sibility of  Independence,  its  advsmtages  and 
disadvantages,  was  addressed  at  some  length, 
and  defended  as  the  only  sUternatlve  to  free 
associatlmi.  A  close  treaty  relationship  with 
the  Ignited  States  was  suggested  as  a  natural 
component   of   Mlcroneslan   independence.* 

Congressional  debate  and  action  on  the 
Report  during  the  July/ August,  1970,  session 
of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  was  vehement. 
The  VS.  position  was  angrily  attacked  by 
members  of  both  Houses,  and  for  the  first 
time  some  legislators  openly  called  for  Mlcro- 
neslan Independence.  In  the  end,  the  Con- 
gress overwhelmingly  endorsed  the  positions 
taken  by  its  delegation.  Commonwealth  wa« 
rejected,  and  free  association  and  the  four 
principles  were  endorsed  In  lieu  of  Inde- 
pendence with  only  one  dissenting  vote  In 
the  Senate,  and  two  in  the  House.  Two  of 
these  three  votes  were  from  the  Marianas. 

However,  the  discussion  of  Independence, 
either  immediately  w  via  a  short-term  free 
association  status,  together  with  subsequent 
legislative  proposals  precipitated  immediate 
reaction  in  the  Marianas  to  reject  the  poel- 
tlon  adopted  by  the  Congress. 

Events  leading  to  Marianaa  status 

Up  to  the  August  1970  session,  the  Marianas 
delegation  had  participated  In  negotiations 
with  the  remainder  of  Micronesia  on  the 
assumption  that  their  basic  demands,  citi- 
zenship and  permanent  affiliation  with  the 
United  States  would  be  met. 

Events  in  the  Marianas  unfolded  rapidly 
and  violently  following  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia's  August,  1970,  decisions  and  the 
May,   1970,  political  status  negotiations. 

Since  1950  ( when  the  first  United  NaUons 
Visiting  Mission  toured  Micronesia)  Mariana 
Islanders  at  every  opportunity  had  sought 
a  close  political  relationship  with  the  United 
States.  The  preferred  means  of  achieving 
that  association  varied  from  time  to  time. 
and  differences  continue  to  exist  on  this 
issue  among  the  political  leaders  of  that 
district. 

With  the  establishment  of  municipal  coun- 
cils in  the  Marianas  in  the  late  1940b  and 
a  district  legislature  in  1963,  the  US.  and 
the  United  Nations  have  been  deluged  with 
petitions  and  resolutions  directed  at  political 
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anoolatlon  with  the  TT,8.**  These  have  been 
backed  up  by  plebiscites  firom  time  to  time, 
the  earliest  In  1961  and  the  most  recent  In 
1969  (more  below)— not  Ineludlnc  the  June 
17.  1975  plebiscite  to  approve  the  Oommon- 
wealth.  Some  resolutions  sought  political  as- 
sociation with  the  United  States  as  part  of 
a  larger  Mlcroneslan  VS.  territory.  Most  en- 
visaged secession  from  Micronesia.  From  the 
early  1960s  through  1969  U,S.  territorial 
status  generally  was  sought  through  "re- 
integration" of  Guam  and  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands.  This  apparently  was  seen  as 
the  most  logical  and  direct  route  to  VS. 
citizenship  and  political  association.** 

A  United  Nations  Visiting  Mission  in  early 
1961  reported  that  on  February  5,  1961,  a 
plebiscite  was  held  on  Salpan  and  Tlnlan  Is- 
lands in  which  2.404  out  of  the  2,847  regis- 
tered voters  had  participated.  1,642  voters  fa- 
vored reintegration  with  Guam.  875  favored 
separate  territorial  status  for  the  Northern 
Marianas,  27  favored  the  status  quo  (the 
then  Navy  administration) ,  and  8  votes  were 
declared  invalid.  The  Mission  subsequently 
reported  to  the  United  Nations  Trusteeships 
Council  that  "there  Is  an  almost  unanimous 
desire  among  the  people  in  regard  to  seeking 
U-8.  citizenship."  *> 

In  another  plebiscite  on  November  9,  1969, 
than  half  of  Salpan'B  3,016  registered  voters 
participated;  1,231  favored  reintegration  with 
Guam,  9  independence,  and  32  separate  ter- 
ritorial status." 

In  another  plebiscite  on  November  9,  1968, 
held  throughout  the  Mariana  islands  Dis- 
trict. 3.233  out  of  4.954  registered  voters  par- 
ticipated. 1.942  favored  reintegration  with 
Guam,  1.116  free  association,  107  a  separate 
territorial  relationship,  19  Independence,  and 
9  "other"  forms  of  status.**  (This  plebiscite 
was  conducted  only  a  few  months  after  the 
publlcaUon  and  distribution  of  the  Congress 
of  Micronesia  Political  Status  Conunisslon's 
final  report  recommending  a  free  association 
relationship  for  all  of  Micronesia  and  prior 
to  any  discussion  ot  termination.) 

Each  of  the  plebiscites  was  organized  by 
either  Marianas  municipal  councils  or  the 
District  Legislature.  None  were  enco\iraged 
or  sanctioned  by  the  U.S.  administration; 
UJ3.  policy  remained  opposed  to  fragmenta- 
tion of  Micronesia  and  a  separate  status  for 
the  Mariana  Islands  through  late  1971.  This 
position  was  made  known  by  U.8.  adminis- 
trators to  Marianas  leaders  throughout  the 
1960b  and  1960s  and  was  acknowledged  by 
United  Nations  Visiting  Missions  and  the 
Trusteeship  Council  throughout  the  same 
period.**  Several  United  Nations  Visiting 
Missions  did  note  that  the  U.S.  administra- 
tion had  unintentionally  fostered  separatist 
attitudes  In  the  Marianas  through  the  Navy's 
separate  administration  in  the  19S08,  and 
throughout  the  trusteeship  by  the  inade- 
quacy of  political  education  programs  and 
political  institutions  which  might  have  stim- 
ulated a  greater  Interest  In  Mlcroneslan 
unity. 

Aside  from  the  U.8.  position  in  opposition 
to  "secession",  Guam  rebuffed  the  reintegra- 
tion concept  in  a  plebiscite  on  November  4, 
1969.  Of  the  approximately  18,000  registered 
voters  on  Guam,  only  6,408  cast  ballots.  Of 
these,  3,700  rejected  reintegration  while  2.688 
voted  in  favor  of  such  political  action.** 
Ouamanlan  politicians  (including  a  Gover- 
nor of  Guam)  later  explained  that  the  Guam 
plebiscite  was  poorly  organized  and  Inade- 
quately publicized  with  the  result  that  the 
Issues  were  not  for  the  most  part  under- 
stood. Most  Guamanlan  political  leaders  now 
malntam  that  a  properly  presented  plebi- 
scite would  result  In  a  significant  majority 
vote  for  reintegration. 

The  Northern  Marianas  did  believe  they 
had  been  rebuffed,  perhaps  in  part  because 
of  World  War  n  when  some  Chamorros  from 
Salpan  had  served  aa  local  police  and  admln- 
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Istrators  for  tlie  Japanese  on  occupied  Oxiam. 
Sentiment  In  the  Northern  Marianas  for 
ptdltioal  associaUcm  with  the  United  States 
nevertAelees  remained  strong  and  emotional. 

In  1957  two  political  parties  had  emerged 
In  the  Northern  Marianas:  the  Territorial 
and  the  Popular  Parties.  The  former  tended 
to  draw  its  support  from  some  employees  of 
the  Trust  Territory  administration,  the  local 
business  community,  and  the  Carollnean 
community  whose  ancestors  for  the  most 
part  came  from  Truk  and  Yap.  The  Popular 
Party  represented  most  ot^er  elements  of  the 
Northern  Marianas  population,  including 
some  administration  employees,  and  gener- 
ally has  dominated  the  Salpan  municipal 
council  and  the  District  Leglslatiu-e.  Both 
parties  have  supported  close  political  associa- 
tion with  the  United  States,  but  the  former 
usually  in  the  past  has  favored  achieving 
such  status  in  union  with  the  remainder  of 
Micronesia.  The  Popular  Party  favored  the 
secessionist  approach.  At  all  times  personali- 
ties, kin  ties,  and  other  non-political  factors 
have  also  differentiated  the  two  parties, 
sometimes  more  so  than  political  issues. 

The  publication  of  the  Future  Political 
Status  Delegation's  Report  in  July,  1970, 
created  new  concerns  and  possibilities.  Those 
In  the  Iilarlanas  favoring  close  political  asso- 
ciation within  the  United  States  were  espe- 
cially concerned  by  one  aspect  of  the  pro- 
posed free  association  relationship.  Free 
association  with  the  remainder  of  Micronesia 
could  someday  (In  their  view)  result  in  a 
break  from  the  United  States  even  should  the 
people  of  the  Marianas  be  overwhelmingly 
against  such  action.  (The  Marianas  have  only 
10  percent  of  Micronesia's  population.)  Be- 
yond this,  the  U.S.  conunonwealth  offer  was 
far  more  attractive  than  either  separate 
territorial  status  or  reintegration  into  the 
larger  territory  of  Guam. 

In  the  same  weeks  the  Congress  of  Micro- 
nesia was  by  resolution  rejecting  common- 
wealth status  and  endorsing  free  association 
and  the  four  "non-negotiable"  principles,  the 
Mariana  Islands  District  Legislatiue  also  was 
in  session  and  adopted  resolution  offering 
precisely  t^poslte  conclusions. 

Resolution  No.  11-1970,  adopted  on  August 
21,  1970.  endorsed  the  U.S.  commonwealth 
proposal  and  urged  that  the  U.S.  submit  that 
proposal  to  the  pe<^le  of  the  Mariana  Is- 
lands District  for  approval,  and  "to  proceed 
with  its  Implementation  In  the  Marianas  un- 
til the  people  of  the  other  districts  are  ready 
to  decide  their  future  political  status". 

Resolution  No.  13-1970,  adopted  on  Au- 
gust 24.  1970.  asked  the  United  Nations  to 
recognize  the  cultiu-al  differences  between 
the  districts  of  the  Trust  Territory  and  to 
allow  each  district  to  choose  its  own  political 
future. 

Indicative  of  the  mood  of  the  Northern 
Marianas  were  the  results  of  the  November, 
1970,  Congress  of  Micronesia  elections.  Polit- 
ical status  was  a  key  campaign  issue.  The  In- 
cumbents from  the  Marianas  (all  from  the 
Territorial  Party)  were  accused  of  misrepre- 
senting or  Inadequately  representing  their 
district's  desires  and  interests  In  the  Con- 
gress. All  but  one  were  defeated  by  Popular 
Party  candidates  advocating  early  and  sepa- 
rate commonwealth  status  for  the  Mariazut 
Islands.  Although  one  Territorial  Party  sen- 
ator remained  in  office  (his  term  had  two 
more  years  to  run),  he  had  endorsed  com- 
monwealth status  during  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia's  status  debate,  and  subsequently 
transferred  his  allegiance  to  the  Popular 
Party.  Local  political  observers  Interpreted 
the  election  results  as  a  popular  mandate  not 
only  for  commonwealth  status,  but  also  for 
early  "secession". 

Linked  to  this  sentiment  was  a  feature  of 
political  life  in  the  Marianas  reaching  back 
at  least  ten  years.  The  more  sophisticated 
and  politically  aware  Chamorros  (almost  uni- 
versally literate,  and  for  the  most  part  at 
home  in  English)    had  long  felt  that  they 


were  ready  for  self-government,  and  tat  the 
decisions  required  to  achieve  that  status. 
They  resented  the  slow  pace  of  poUtloal 
change  In  the  Trust  Terrltoi7  which  they  at- 
tributed to  the  "backwardness"  of  the  Caro- 
lines and  the  Marshalls.  Marianas  leaders  be- 
lieved that  progress  toward  close  political  as- 
sociation with  the  UJB.  was  not  only  being  de- 
layed, but  also  thwarted  by  the  other  dis- 
tricts. 

Beyond  political  status  considerations,  a 
disproportionate  share  of  territorial  tax  reve- 
nues is  raised  in  the  Marianas;  It  was  (and 
is)  believed  that  less  than  a  fair  proportion 
of  the  total  fiscal  pie  was  being  retiu^ed. 
Moreover,  the  Marianas  felt  that  economic 
development  policies  favored  by  the  other 
districts  tended  to  retard  development  in  the 
Marianas. 

By  late  1970,  the  political  leadership  of 
the  Marianas  was  feeling  frustrated  and  cor- 
nered. The  High  Commissioner  (actmg  on 
existing  UJS.  policy)  was  openly  discourag- 
ing Marianas  separatist  initiatives.  His  ac- 
tions were  especially  resented  because  of  per- 
sonal animosities  existing  between  him  and 
elected  Marianas  leaders  at  the  municipal, 
district,  and  congressional  level.  A  feature 
of  Marianas  District  Legislature  sessions  of 
that  period  were  resolutions  demanding  the 
replacement  of  the  High  Commissioner.  Com- 
pounding this  problem,  the  Marianas  district 
administration,  the  executive  branch  of  the 
district  government,  was  staffed  at  the  upper 
levels  with  appointees  of  the  High  commis- 
sioner from  the  opposition  Territory  Party. 

Despite  bvugeoning  separatist  sentiment 
in  the  Marianas,  there  may  have  remained  In 
late  1970  and  into  early  1971  some  prepared- 
ness on  the  part  of  key  Marianas  leaders  to 
consider  remaining  with  the  rest  of  Micro- 
nesia provided  common  political  status  ar- 
rangements could  be  promptly  arrived  at 
which  would:  (a)  assiu-e  a  high  level  of  po- 
litical and  economic  autonomy  to  each  of  the 
districts;  (b)  provide  for  U.S.  citizenship  or 
nationality;  and  (c)  assiu%  that  the  Mari- 
anas at  some  future  date  would  not  have 
their  ties  with  the  U.S.  severed  by  the  ac- 
tions of  the  other  districts.  The  prospects 
for  arrangements  along  these  lines  were 
sharply  reduced  in  the  first  half  of  1971 
through  a  series  of  Incidents  which  probably 
made  inevitable  the  subsequent  separate 
political  stat\is  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Marianas. 

In  early  1971  the  Congress  of  Micronesia 
had  as  a  primsu'y  item  on  its  agenda,  an  in- 
come tax  bill  designed  to  Increase  signifi- 
cantly Internal  revenues.  Many  features  of 
the  bill  were  objected  to  by  the  M'ari^mm 
delegation  which  also  assumed  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  revenues  would  come 
from  the  Marianas'  monetized  economy.** 
(The  other  principal,  and  in  fact  greater 
source  of  revenue  would  be  the  Kwajaleln 
missile  range  complex  in  the  Marshall  Is- 
lands.) Looking  to  the  future,  the  Marianas 
were  additionally  concerned  that  they  alone 
(among  Micronesia's  districts)  were  eager 
to  develop  their  islands  with  private  foreig^n 
capital  Investment  and  by  encouragement 
of  a  noajor  tourist  Industry.  Some  also  sought 
the  presence  of  U.8.  military  bases  for  their 
perceived  economic  benefits.  The  Mariinas 
leadership  thus  foresaw  an  expanding  Mari- 
anas economy  subsidizing  other  districts 
which  tended  to  reject  or  resist  those  aspects 
of  development  which  would  lessen  require- 
ments for  such  subsidies. 

The  Congress  in  adopting  the  new  tax  legis- 
lation on  February  12,  1971,*'  apparently 
Ignored  pleas  from  the  Marianas  congres- 
sional delegation  for  amendments  which 
might  have  made  it  more  palatable.  During 
Congressional  consideration  of  the  legisla- 
tion, the  High  Commissioner  had  continued 
to  discourage  the  growing  sentiment  for 
secession  and  made  little  effort  to  encourage 
the  Congress  to  heed  the  concerns  of  the 
Marianas  with  respeot  to  the  tax  legislation. 
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By  mid-February  tempers  were  high  through- 
out telpAn;  hirawment  of  members  d  the 
OongNH  of  lUeroDcsi*  from  other  districts 
w«»  •  frequent  occurrence  on  that  Island. 

The  catalyst  for  the  e»enu  that  foUowed 
appears   to   be   the   action   of  the   Mariana 
lalande  District  l«gUlature  on  February  19, 
1971.  Resolution  Number  30  of  that  date  de- 
clared   that    the    Mariana    Islan''<)    District 
would  "secede  from  the  Tr\wt  Territory,  IT 
necessary  by  force  of  arms,  and  with  or  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  United  Nations"  to 
achieve  Its  goal  of  close  assocutlon  with  the 
United  States."  The  following  day.  In  the 
pre-dawn    hours   of   February   20.    1971,   the 
Congress  of  Micronesia's  legislative  chambers 
were    totally    destroyed    by    fire,    while    the 
offices  of  the  President  and  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  Senate  were  seriously  damaged  In  what 
clearly  had  been  the  work  of  an  arsonist.* 
Although     subsequent    Investigation     never 
adequately   Identified    the   arsonuts,   suspi- 
cions centered  upon  secessionist  leaders.  The 
Congress  adjourned  sine  die  the  day  of  the 
flre  with  most  key  legislation  Incomplete.** 
Since   the  Are  had   Interrupted   much  of 
the  work  of  the  Congress,  a  special  session 
was  called  for  May,  1971,  at  Truk,  the  first 
to  be  held  away  from  SaJpan.  The  Marianas 
Popular  Party  leadership  caucused  and  In- 
structed the  Marianas  congressional  delega- 
tion to  boycott  the  special  session  as  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  Marianas'  determination  to 
seek  a  separate  poUUcal  arrangement  with 
the  United  6t.?.tes.  Several  Marianas  leaders 
had  also  gone  to  Washington  In  the  Interim, 
between  the  fire  and  the  May  special  session 
on  Truk.  where  they  advocated  within  the 
U.S.  Congress  and  the  Interior  Department 
their  views  on  the  future  political  sutus  of 
the  Mariana  Islands.  No  commitments  were 
entered  Into  by  UjS.  officials  other  than  that 
the  Marianas  representatives   were   assvired 
their  concerns  and  views  would  be  taken  into 
fiUl  account  In  negotUtlng  a  future  political 
status  for  Micronesia.  They  were  urged   to 
conthiue  to  "work  within  the  system",  l.e  ,  to 
parUcipate  in  the  work  of  the  Congress'  of 
Micronesia,  and  lu  new  Joint  Committee  on 
Future  Status  (JCF8). 

Although  the  background  to  the  events 
that  foUowed  is  not  entirely  clear  to  this 
day,  the  Marianas  boycott  remained  in  effect 
only  until  the  eighth  day  of  the  18-day  spe- 
cial session.  What  seems  clear  Is  that  at  some 
point  the  Microneslan  congressional  leader- 
ship agreed  to  modify  the  recently -enacted 
tax  leglalauon.  The  Marianas  congressional 
delegation  apparently  agreed  to  support  fully 
the  political  status  objects  of  the  other  five 
districts  of  Micronesia,  if  the  Congress  In 
turn  would  accept  and  support  a  separate 
political  relaOonshlp  for  the  Mariana  Islands 
during  forthcoming  status  negotiations. 
There  also  appeared  to  be  an  agreement  that 
the  Marianas  congressional  delegation  would 
work  with  the  rest  of  the  Congress  In  seeking 
Increased  congressional  authority  vls-a-vls 
the  UB.  administration  of  the  Territory. 

The  tax  leglslaUon  was  amende d.<i  The  new 
Joint  Status  Committee  gave  recognition  to 
the  special  aspirations  of  the  Mariana  Islands 
•at  the  next  round  of  negotiations.*'  The 
Marianas  delegaUon  did  work  with  the  Con- 
gress In  its  efforts  (occasionally  even  spear- 
h«Mlliig  them)  to  strengthen  the  pollUcal 
and  flaeal  authority  of  the  Congress. 

Forces  within  the  Marianas  operating  in 
favor  of  conunuing  unity  have  thus  far  been 
in  a  minority.  Undoubtedly  many  in  the 
Carollnean  community  (about  18  percent  of 
the  total  population  of  the  Mariana  Islands 
District)  would  prefer  a  status  settlement 
which  would  assure  to  them  the  protection 
of  a  larger  political  unit  with  which  it  has 
cultural  Unks.  There  is  concern  among  the 
Carollneans  that  they  wUl  suffer  abuse  with- 
in a  smaller  and  separate  Chamorro-doml- 


nated  poUUcal  unit.  Nevertheless,  even  the 
Carollnean  community  has  supported  the 
principle  of  close  political  association  with 
the  United  States."  The  only  stated  concern 
of  the  Carollnean  group*  to  the  Covenant 
was  the  level  of  UjS.  assistance  and  the  de- 
gree of  local  autonomy.  Some  members  of  the 
Salpan  business  community  have  opposed 
poUtlcal  assodaUon  with  the  United  States 
In  any  form  which  opens  the  Marianas  to 
unrestrained  VS.  (especially  Ouamanlan) 
oompeUUon.  Finally,  some  employees  of  the 
Trust  Territory  admlnistraUon  are  concerned 
that  separate  status  and  an  ultimate  trans- 
fer of  a  Microneslan  capital  to  another  dis- 
trict will  mean  fewer  government  Jobs  in  a 
smaller  Mariana  poUUcal  unit. 

By  the  time  the  Congress  reconvened  In 
Ita  May  8-22  special  session  at  Truk.  the 
eventa  of  the  preceding  months  assured  a 
tense  political  atmosphere.  The  absence  of 
any  substantive  U.S.  response  to  the  free 
association  proposals  of  the  preceding  May 
was  generating  siisplcion  and  concern. 

The  U.S.  maintained  Its  position  that  It 
was  unwiUlng   to  consider  separate   status 
for  the  Marianas.  This  U.S.  position  was  re- 
stated publicly  and  In  more  forceful  form  a 
month  later  during  the  annual  meeting  of 
the   United   Nations   Tnisteeshlp.   The   Uj8 
representative  told  the  Council  that  the  VS 
was  "committed  to  discussions  on  a  terrl- 
tory-wlde  basis  at  this  thne  and  could  not 
contemplate  separate   discussions   with   the 
Marianas."  He  also  urged  the  Marianas  to 
participate  In  the  overall  discussions  and  to 
avoid    "precipitate    actions"    which    would 
make  more  difficult  the  attainment  of  a  sat- 
isfactory  agreement.**   The   Council,   In   its 
own   report    to    the    Security    CouncU,    ex- 
pressed the  hope  "that  the  course  of  separa- 
tion would  not  be  considered  untU  all  other 
possibUitles   for   partnership   had    been   ex- 
plored, and  urged  all  the  people  of  the  Marl- 
ana  Islands  District  to  cooperate  with  the 
Congress  of  Micronesia  and  the  AdmirUster- 
Ing  Authority  in  the  search  for  a  mutually 
acceptable  solution."  *» 

Unity  within  the  Congress  of  Micronesia 
was  ItseU  becoming  strained  during  the 
Truk  Session.  The  main  basis  for  territory- 
wide  unity  had  been  opposition  to  one  aspect 
or  another  (usually  land)  of  VB.  adminis- 
tration. Aside  from  the  Bfarlanas'  boycott, 
floor  statementa.  committee  meetings,  and 
backroom  sessions  were  characterized  by 
acrimonious  debate  over  Issue*  relating  not 
only  to  the  nature  of  Micronesia's  future  re- 
lationships (if  any)  with  the  United  States, 
but  also  among  the  dlstrlcta  themselves.** 
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CONTnrUATTON     OF     STATUS      MFX^TIATIONS 

The  vs.,  now  represented  by  Ambai.8ador 
WlUlams  and  the  Office  of  Microneslan  Sta- 
tus Negotiations,  met  the  delegation  from  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Future  Statiw  for  a 
third  round  of  negotiations  on  October  4-12, 
1971,  at  Hana,  Maul  Island,  Hawaii.  Possibili- 
ties for  progress  were  bleak.  The  prior  two 
roimds  had  been  characterized  by  a  generally 
well  prepared  and  unified  Microneslan  dele- 
gation and  an  uncertain  US.  delegation.  At 
Hana,  the  U.S.  now  had  a  separate  office  work- 
ing full  time  under  Ambassador  Williams 
rather  than  an  Assistant  Secretary  with  ex- 
tensive other  responslbUltles.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee was,  on  the  other  hand,  seriously  di- 
vided. Secession  movements  In  Palati  and  the 
Marshalls  were  growing,  an  Independence 
movement  from  Truk  was  also  being  felt, 
and  the  Marianas  had  made  clear  their  Inten- 
tion not  to  accept  any  status  within  the 
parameter.1  of  the  Joint  Committee's  man- 
date. 

The  VS.  still  preferred  a  .single  status  for 
the  entire  Trust  Territory,  but  It  wm  be- 
coming clear  that  this  was  MTl^^a^n^|^.  iy^ 
VS.  offered  to  discuss  four  kutiea:  (i)  con- 
trol of  Und,    (2)    application  of  laws.   (3) 


inodlflfiation  of  reUtlmublp,  and  (4)  flnan. 
dal  aaalstanoe.  The  Joint  Committee  lefuud 
to  discuss  the  tsraea  separately  and.  naru^ 
due  to  internal  differences,  did  not  «n^ 
In  eztAnalve  discussions.  '-"•■*" 

The  reUUve  degree  of  discussion  Is  Ulug- 
tratwl  by  the  fact  that  durUig  the  course  of 
th*  Hana  talks  the  U.S.  delegation  consumed 
ill  pages  of  the  transcript.  whUe  the  Joint 
Committee  filled  only  29  with  ita  responsi 
The  most  eloquent  evidence  of  the  Joint 
Committee's    Internal   disarray   durhig  and 
after  the  Hana  talks  was  Its  report  to  the 
next  session  of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia 
at  Koror,  Palau,  in  January.  1972.  A  "draft 
report*    had    been    prepared    In    December 
which  summarized  the   positions  taken  bv 
both    delegations    at    Hana.    and    offered  s 
measurement  of  the  UJS.  proposals  against 
the  four  principles.  Also  Included  wm  the 
transcript  of  the  Hana  talks,  but  no  recom- 
mendations were  offered  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee was  unable  to  arrive  at  a  consensus 
even  on  the  factual  character  of  the  draft 
report.  It  was  thus  submitted  unsigned  and 
In  that  form  to  the  Congress.*' 

The  Congress  considered  the  Report  amid 
some  dissension  and  passed  a  resolution 
granting  the  Joint  Committee  greater  lati- 
tude m  discussions.  The  Inability  to  reach 
intenial  agreement  prompted  Senator  Am- 
bllos  leahl  (Ponape)  to  remark  "maybe  we 
should  Introduce  a  resolution  urging  the 
members  of  the  Committee  to  negoUate 
among  themselves  before  going  into  neeo- 
tiaUona  with  the  United  Stotes  Govern- 
mcnt".**  ««Ywii 

As  the  future  outline  of  a  new  relaUonahip 
with  the  United  States  had  begtm  to  emerge 
Mlcroneslans  began  to  focus  on  the  future 
character  of  their  Internal  relationships.  This 
liisue  came  to  the  fore  via  tax  legislation 
adopted  In  1971  which  In  turn  brought  the 
Congress  face  to  face  with  an  issue  only 
sUghtly  less  divisive  than  that  of  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  commonwealth,  free  associa- 
tion, and  Independence^:  the  division  and 
distribution  of  Internal  revenues.  The  Mar- 
shall Islands  under  the  new  tax  legislation 
was  contributing  well  over  hsOf  of  all  Micro- 
neslan Internal  revenues,  with  the  Mariana 
Islands  running  second.  Looking  to  the  fu- 
ture, the  Ojngress  could  envisage  enormous 
revenues  being  generated  In  three  districts 
(the  Marshalls.  the  Marianas,  and  the  Palau 
Islands)  and  relatUely  few  In  other  districts 
which  among  them  contained  well  over  *»t» 
of  Micronesia's  population  (Ponape,  Truk, 
and  Yap). 

With  this  In  mind,  members  of  the 
Marshall  Island.s  delegation,  supported  by 
the  Marianas  and  Palau  delegations,  intro- 
duced into  the  House  a  bill  providing  for  a 
50  percent  rebate  of  all  Internal  revenues  to 
the  districts  of  origin.  After  a  bitter,  highly 
emotional  debate,  the  bill  was  effectively 
killed  through  referral  back  to  committee." 
The  Marshallesc  reaction  was  swift;  Con- 
gressman Charles  Domnlck,  a  key  figure  In 
that  delegation.  Introduced  a  resolution 
which  would  allow  each  district  to  negotiate 
its  own  future  separately.  He  stated: 

"I  Introduce  this  resolution  to  bring  out 
Into  the  open  what  we  have  all  been  privately 
thinking  and  talking  about.  The  "nation  of 
Micronesia",  like  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Padflc  Islands,  Is  nothing  but  an  Illusion 
that  has  been  fostered  by  the  administering 
authority"." 

Though  the  resolution  was  referred  to  com- 
mittee and  remained  there,  the  Marshallese 
had  tlie  support  of  the  Marianas  delegation 
(who  had  hoped  for  a  similar  resolution  en- 
dorsing separate  Marianas  negotiations  with 
the  United  States)  and  of  Some  members  of 
the  Palau  delegation.  Congressman  Timothy 
Olkerlll  (Palau)  comment^: 

"If  no  arrangement  satisfactory  to  all  can 
be  aiTlTfld  at  between  our  status  committee 
and  the  status  delegation  representing  the 
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United  States,  then  each  district  must  be 
permitted  to  seek  any  terms  and  oondltlc»M 
it  desires  In  unilateral  negotiations  with  the 

US."» 

Senator  Roman  Tmetuchl,  one  of  the  sev- 
eral most  Influential  leaders  in  Palau  and  a 
member  of  the  JCFS,  argued  that  the  only 
means  of  holding  together  Micronesia  i^- 
peared  to  be  the  establishment  of  a  "federa- 
tion of  relatively  Independent  states"." 

The  battle  lines  were  drawn  between  the 
districts;  those  having  or  foreseeing  pros- 
pects of  Increased  tourism,  deepwater  ports, 
or  defense  Installations,  were  seeking  or 
considering  separation  from  the  rest  of  Mi- 
cronesia or,  at  best,  a  loose  political  federa- 
tion. Those  having  no  such  source  of  Income 
would  continue  to  favor  unity,  and  oppose 
efforts  directed  at  greater  district  auton- 
omy— either  In  separate  relationships  with 
the  United  States,  or  among  themselves  with 
respect  to  revenue  sharing. 

Both  House  and  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tees conducted  hearings  after  the  break- 
down In  the  third  round.  Ambassador  Wil- 
liams briefed  both  Committees  during  No- 
vember 1971  and  formally  brought  the  issue 
of  whether  the  United  States  should  rec- 
ognize the  Marianas  requests  for  separate 
status  or  contlnii^  to  discourage  them.  In  his 
testimony  he  staMd  that : 

"The  talks  also  boought  to  the  fore  the  de- 
sire of  the  Marlanss  tor  a  close  and  perma- 
nent association  with  the  U.S.  This  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Microneslan  Delegation 
and  the  prospect  that  a  separate  status  will 
be  negotiated  for  the  Marianas  was  openly 
recognized  by  their  Chairman." 

The  fourth  round  of  status  negotiations 
took  place  five  weeks  later  In  Xoror  between 
April  2-3,  1972.  Although  some  progress  was 
made  in  the  negotiations,  the  most  signifi- 
cant event  occurred  outside  the  formal  con- 
text of  the  talks.  On  AprU  12.  1972.  the  two 
Mariana  Islands  representatives  on  the  Joint 
Committee  (Senator  Bdward  Pangellnan  and 
Congressman  Hermam  Guerrero)  with  the 
approval  of  the  Joint  Conunlttee  presented  a 
letter  dated  AprU  11,  to  Ambassador  Williams 
covering  a  Marianas  "Statement  of  Position". 
The  latter  requested  separate  political  status 
negotiations  between  the  Mariana  Islands 
and  the  United  States  with  a  view  to  a 
Marianas'  political  union  with  the  United 
States.  The  VS.  delegation  had  anticipated 
the  request  and  the  same  day  Informed  the 
JCFS  that  the  U.S.  Government  "is  willing  to 
req>ond  affirmatively  to  the  request  that  has 
been  formally  presented  to  us  today  to  enter 
into  separate  negotiations  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Marianas  In  order  to  satisfy 
a  desire  which  the  Joint  Committee  has  al- 
ready recognized."  "  Bight  months  later  the 
separate  negotiations,  directed  at  common- 
wealth status  for  the  Northern  lilarlana 
Islands,  opened  on  Salpan. 

Since  the  talks  In  Koror,  there  have  been 
three  more  roimds  of  negotiations  to  deter- 
mine a  compact  of  free  association.  The  In- 
creased perception  of  the  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
administration,  opposition  to  which  has  been 
the  primary  force  for  unity  during  the 
negotiations,  has  led  to  Increased  movement 
towards  separation.  Having  resolved,  for  the 
most  part,  questions  of  U.S.  sovereignty,  land 
Issues,  and  assistance — questions  on  which 
the  various  districts  could  present  a  unified 
position — Internal  frictions  and  distrust 
brought  confilcts  Into  the  open. 
Events  of  1972-74 

Although  there  was  some  discussion  in  the 
Palau  and  MarshaU  Islands  District  Legis- 
latures In  March  and  April.  1972.  of  estab- 
lishing district  political  status  commissions 
which  could  explore  possible  status  courses 
for  those  dlstrlcta,  enabltng  legislation  died 
in  committee.  The  revenue  distribution  Issue 
cante  alive  again  early  tn  1973  at  the  next 
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regular  session  of  the  Congress  when  the 
Marshallese  delegation  (supported  by  the 
Marianas  and  Palauan  delegations)  pressed 
for  adoption  of  the  50  percent  rebate  legis- 
lation that  bad  been  defeated  in  1972.  The 
measure  was  burled  In  conunlttee  by 
Trukese  an-'  Ponapean  parliamentary  ma- 
neuvers, prompting  a  temporary  walkout 
from  the  House  by  some  members  of  the  Mar- 
shallese delegation." 

In  reaction  to  the  U.S.  decision  to  enter 
into  separate  negotiations  with  the  Marl- 
anas  (which  had  In  fact  begun  a  few  weeks 
earlier  in  December,  1972)  and  sensing  what 
might  be  coming  in  the  Marshall  Islands  and 
possibly  elsewhere,  the  Congress  of  Micro- 
nesia did  adopt  Senate  Joint  Resolution  38. 
That  resolution  declared  that  only  the  Con- 
gress of  Micronesia  and  its  Joint  Committee 
on  Future  Status  was  legally  empowered  to 
negotiate  the  futtire  status  of  Micronesia 
and  of  any  of  ita  dlstrlcta.  The  possibility 
that  the  Marianas  might  have  a  separate  re- 
lationship with  the  U.S.  after  termination 
of  the  trusteeship  had  been  recognized  by 
the  JCFS,  but  it  was  believed  even  the  Marl- 
anas'  future  status  should  be  a  matter  for 
negotiations  by  the  JCFS.  This  seeming  con- 
tradiction apparently  flowed  from  a  hope 
that  the  Marianas  might  still  be  enjoined 
to  remain  with  the  rest  of  Micronesia,  and 
from  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  leverage  such 
a  negotiating  mandate  might  provide  to  the 
JCFS  and  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
future  of  Micronesia  other  than  the  Mari- 
anas." 

The  reaction  of  the  Marshallese  leadership 
to  the  Congressional  failure  to  adopt  the 
revenue  rebate  legislation  was  swift  and  not 
wholly  unexpected. 

On  March  23,  1973,  the  Marshall  Islands 
District  Legislature  adopted  a  resolution  de- 
manding ttxat  the  Congress  at  ita  next  regu- 
lar session  in  early  1974  enact  the  desired 
60  percent  tax  rebate  legislation.  If  the  Con- 
gress should  fall  to  heed  that  demand,  "the 
Marshall  Islands  shall  .  .  .  promptly  com- 
mence seperate  negotiations  with  the  United 
States  on  the  future  political  status  of 
the  Marshall  Islands.**  Adding  teeth  to  the 
measure,  the  Legislature  on  April  13,  1973, 
adc^ted  legislation  providing  for  a  Marshall 
Islands  Political  Stattis  Commission  em- 
powered to:  (a)  examine  status  alternatives; 

(b)  recommend  thereon  to  the  legislature; 

(c)  negotiate  with  the  United  States  on  the 
future  status  of  the  Marshalls;  and  (d),  fall- 
ing U.S.  agreement  to  negotiate  with  the 
Commission,  negotiate  with  other  nations.** 
Coincidently  on  the  same  day  the  Palau 
District  Legislature  by  resolution  Instructed 
one  of  its  standing  committees  to  study  and 
recommend  whether  Palau  should  enter  Into 
separate  status  talks  with  the  U.S.°° 

With  Micronesia  slipping  to  the  edge  of 
possible  total  fragmentation.  Ambassador 
Williams  visited  Majuro  in  the  Marshall  Is- 
lands In  mid-May  1973.  to  address  a  confer- 
ence of  district  administrators  from  through- 
out the  territory.  While  briefing  the  adminis- 
trators on  the  status  negotiations  (in  sus- 
pense owing  to  the  public  lands  confronta- 
tion), he  offered  remarks  which  since  have 
become  the  public  policy  position  of  the 
U.S.  Government  with  respect  to  Micro- 
neslan tinity  and  separatist  movements. 

"Many  Mlcroneslans  consider  the  question 
of  PoUtlcal  unity  to  be  the  most  Important 
Issue  faced  by  Micronesia  today.  The  prob- 
lem Is  basically  one  which  the  Mlcroneslans 
must  resolve  for  themselves.  However,  the 
United  States  has  pursued  the  future  status 
negotiations  with  the  Joint  Conunlttee  on 
Future  Status  in  the  hope  and  expectation 
that  a  common  status  will  be  fcH'thcomlng 
for  the  Marshalls  and  the  Carolines.  The 
United  States  will  continue  to  hoi>e  that  out 
of  these  negotiations  and,  more  Importantly, 
out  of  the  deliberations  within  Micronesia 
regarding  the  nature  of  your  future  govern- 


ment, will  come  a  united  Micronesia.  We  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  despite  oonsiderable 
cultural  diversity  and  differing  local  prob- 
lems and  Interests,  a  unified  Micronesia 
would  best  meet  the  econcMnlc,  social  and 
other  needs  of  the  people  concerned." 

The  statement  made  clear  that  Microne- 
slan unity  was  a  Microneslan  problem  re- 
quiring Microneslan  solutions. 
Marianas  status 

The  negotiations  with  the  Marianas  pro* 
ceeded  without  major  disagreement  and  the 
final  Covenant  was  negotiated  in  sUghtly 
over  two  years.  Formal  and  Informal  Con- 
gressional briefings  occurred  more  frequently. 

In  April,  1972.  only  days  after  the  Marianas 
representatives  on  the  JCFS  presented  to  Am- 
bassador Williams  a  statement  of  position  re- 
questing separate  poUtlcal  status  negotia- 
tions directed  at  a  poUtlcal  union  of  their 
islands  with  the  U.S..  key  Marianas  elected 
leaders  delivered  a  letter  to  the  Ambassador 
endorsing  that  position  and  pledging : 

"Loyalty  and  dedication  to  the  principles 
for  which  America  stands,  and  to  accept  the 
responslbUltles  of  the  freedom  that  the 
United  States  of  America  guarantees  and 
defends."  " 

On  Iblay  13.  1972.  the  Marianas  District 
Legislature  by  resolution  further  endorsed 
the  call  for  separate  negotiations  and  poUtl- 
cal union  with  a  resolution  which  stated: 

"We  advocate  our  present  position  for  the 
sole  reason  that  we  desire  membership  in 
the  United  States  poUtlcal  family  because  of 
the  demonstrated  advantages  of  such  a  rela- 
tionship. More  than  any  other  nation  with 
which  we  have  had  contact,  the  United  States 
has  brought  to  our  people  the  values  which 
we  cherish  and  the  econonUc  goals  which 
we  desire.  Continued  afflUatlon  with  the 
United  States  offers  the  promise  of  the  pres- 
ervation of  these  values  and  the  implemen- 
tation of  these  goals."  •" 

The  resolution  cited  human  and  political 
rlghta  as  the  values  "cherished",  and  eco- 
nomic development  as  the  goal  "desired".*^ 

Six  days  later  the  District  Legislature  estab- 
lished a  fifteen  member  Marianas  Political 
Status  Conunlsslon  (MPSC)  empowered  to 
negotiate  the  future  status  of  the  Marianas. 
The  enabling  measure  provided  for  repre- 
sentation from  the  district  legislature,  each 
of  the  three  municipal  councils  in  the 
Marianas,  the  district's  two  political  parties, 
the  local  Carollnean  conununlty,  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  for  membership 
by  the  two  members  of  the  Mariana  congres- 
sional delegation  participating  in  the  Con- 
gress of  Micronesia's  JCFS.  Senator  Edward 
Pangellnan,  a  member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
Micronesia  and  of  the  JCFS,  was  selected  as 
Conunlsslon  Chairman.  Vincente  Santos, 
President  of  the  District  Legislature,  was 
named  Vice  Chairman. 

In  May.  1972.  a  Marianas  delegation  at- 
tended the  United  Nations  Trusteeship  Coun- 
cU session  to  report  to  the  United  Nations 
on  steps  taken  toward  a  separate  political 
status  and  to  plea  for  Council  understand- 
ing. In  making  their  case,  the  Marianas 
representatives  laid  before  the  CoimcU  the 
results  of  three  Marianas  plebiscites  endors- 
ing political  vmlon  with  the  United  States, 
petitions  calling  for  such  status  dating  back 
to  1950.  and  the  text  of  twenty  District 
Legislature  resolutions  relating  to  that  goal 
adopted  between  1963  and  1971.  The  repre- 
sentations were  thorough  and  persuasive. 
Seven  months  later  in  mid-December,  1972, 
the  Marianas  statxis  negotiations  began  on 
Salpen. 

The  first  round  of  negotiations  was  largely 
ceremonial.  The  talks  were  held  In  Salpan  on 
December  13  and  14.  1972,  and  primarUy 
established  only  that  some  form  of  perma- 
nent union  between  the  Mariana  Islands  and 
the  United  States  was  contemplated.  The  pri- 
mary Issues  of  form  of  status,  land,  financial 
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a««ifitance,  and  transition  were  outlined,  but 
detailed  OiacoMBion  was  left  to  a  later  round." 
In  early  1978  both  delegations  refined  more 
tboroughly  their  objectives  and  concerns  All 
iiegotlaUons  thereafter— at  intervals  of  ap- 
proximately six  months — were  purposeful, 
lilghly  subetanUve,  and  given  over  to  nego- 
tUtlon  of  specific  Issues  rather  than  debate 
of  broad  principles. 

At  the  next  round  of  negotiations  between 
May  15  and  June  4.  1973.  agreement  In  prin- 
ciple was  reached  on  the  establishment  of 
a  future  territorial  relationship  character- 
teed  as  commonwealth  status,  full  VS.  sov- 
ereignty, and  complete  U.S.  control  of  the 
foreign  affairs  and  defense  of  the  Marianas. 
A  Marianas  commonwealth  would  be  locally 
self-governing  under  a  constitution  drafted 
by  a  Marianas  constitutional  convention  and 
approved  by  the  people  of  those  Islands  In  a 
referendum.  U.S.  defense  land  requirements 
in  the  Marianas  were  described  and  acknowl- 
odged  by  the  MP6C,  with  negoOaUon  of  spe- 
cifics left  to  a  later  date.* 

Specifically  the  second  round  reached  ten- 
taUTB  agreements  printed  as  Appendix  IV 
herein. 

The  summary  was  transmitted  to  the  VJB. 
Congress,  as  had  summaries  of  all  prior 
rounds  with  the  Joint  Committee,  and  for- 
mal briefings  and  discussion.^  were  held  with 
members  of  Congress  prior  to  the  negotia- 
tion of  ^>eclflc  Issues.  Interested  members 
had  been  routinely  briefed  both  prior  to  and 
alter  each  of  the  negotlaUons  with  the  Joint 
Committee.  The  tubcommlttee  on  Territories 
held  a  formal  hearing  on  the  progress  In  the 
negotlaUons  on  September  29.  1973  and  re- 
viewed the  details  of  the  tenutlve  agree- 
meut.  In  addition,  the  staffs  of  the  Senate 
and  House  Armed  Services  and  ApproprU- 
tlons  Committees  were  briefed  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  negoUations  on  land  require- 
ments in  the  Marianas. 

After  the  hearing  and  subsequent  discus- 
sions the  third  round  of  negotUtioiis  was 
held  lu  Salpan  from  December  6  to  Decem- 
ber  19. 1973.  On  the  basis  of  the  Congressional 
discussions,  specific  Issues  Including  land  re- 
quirements were  addressed.  The  tentative 
agreements  which  were  reached  are  set  forth 
m  Appendix  IV. 

Again  the  documents  were  pubmhed  and 
submitted  to  the  U.S.  Congress,  and  the  de- 
tails discussed  with  Interested  Committees 
and  members.  The  primary  subject  of  dis- 
cussion In  the  fourth  round  would  be  the 
question  of  lease  versus  purchase  of  land  in 
tte  Marianas  together  with  acreage.  The  de- 
tails of  the  agreements  were  again  reviewed 
The  fourth  round  of  negotiations  focussed' 
as  expected,  on  the  Und  Issues.  The  tentative 
agreements  are  set  forth  in  Appendix  IV. 

With  a  tenutlve  agreement  on  virtually  all 
aspects  of  the  agreement,  detailed  review  of 
the  Covenant,  which  In  draft  form  was  avaU- 
able.  was  held  by  the  UjS.  Congress.  Issues  on 
which  Congressional  views  were  specifically 
sought  Inchided,  Inter  alia,  those  set  out 
below: 
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A.    LOC/IL    SEI.F-GOVTRNMFKT 

1.  The  future  Marianas  Commonwealth 
.  would  be  established  under  a  locally  adopted 
constitution.  This  woiUd  include  a  bill  of 
rights  and  provide  for  the  separation  of 
powers,  a  popularly  elected  chief  executive 
and  local  courts  on  the  Guam  pattern  in  ad- 
dition to  a  federal  co-irt.  The  Marianas  con- 
etitutlon  would  be  submitted  for  approval  by 
the  United  States  on  grounds  of  consUtency 
with  the  relevant  provisions  of  the  United 
States  coiiatituUon,  legUlation  establishing 
the  commonwealth  arrangement  and  any 
other  relevant  federal  legislation.  Marianas 
constitutional  amendments  would  not  re- 
quire approval  by  the  federal  government 
•Ittaooth  federal  courts  would  be  competent 
*o  ?•■■  on  the  consistency  of  such  amend- 

Footuotes  at  end  of  article. 


ments  with  relevant  provisions  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  and  of  federal  law. 

In  this  regard,  the  following  issues  of  Con- 
gressional concern  are  currently  under  dis- 
cussion: 

Whether  approval  of  the  Constitution  by 
the  Umted  SUtes  should  be  by  Congress  or 
the  President  (As  to  the  latter,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  ConstltuUon  would  be- 
come effective  automatically  If  after  the 
President  notifies  the  Congress  of  his  intent 
to  approve  the  Constitution  the  Congress 
does  not  act  within  thirty  days). 

Whether  Constitution  should  be  submit- 
ted for  U.S.  approval  at  the  same  time  as  ap- 
proval of  the  status  agreement. 

Whether  the  authority  of  the  local  govern- 
ment should  extend  to  all  matters  of  "local 
applicaUon"  or  to  all  matters  of  "rightful 
subjects"  of  leglslaUon  (old  or  new  Virgin 
Islands  formula) . 

Whether  the  Marianas  may  follow  the 
U.S.  Congrefislonal  bicameral  example  with  a 
Senate  that  does  not  have  membership  based 
strictly  on  popiUaUon. 

2.  It  was  agreed  during  the  third  session  of 
the  status  talks  that  the  U.S.  would  exercise 
full  sovereignty  over  the  Marianas  and  hold 
full  plenary  powers.  It  was  also  agreed  that 
certain  specifically  designated  provisions  of 
the  new  agreement  designed  to  assure  maxi- 
mum self-government  for  the  future  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Marianas  would  not  be 
amended  or  repealed  except  by  mutual  con- 
sent of  the  parUes.  To  this  extent  the  exerclss 
of  United  States  plenary  authority  in  the 
Marianas  would  be  voluntarily  limited.  The 
Status  Agreement  would  be  drafted  so  as  to 
reflect  clearly  the  intention  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Marianas  Political  Status 
Codunlssion  that  this  undertaking  be  en- 
forceable in  the  federal  courts. 

The  following  specific  provisions  are  under 
discussion  for  possible  inclusion  in  such  a 
mutual  consent  limitation: 

The  basic  commonwealth  relationship  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  the  Marianas. 

The  right  of  Mariaxias  citizens  to  become 
U.S.  citizens  or  to  select  U.S.  national  status 
in  lieu  of  U.S.  citizenship  anytime  within 
six  months  after  the  end  of  the  trusteeship. 
Tb«  right  of  the  Marianas  to  adopt  a  lo- 
cally drafted  constitution  and  to  amend  It 
without  specific  U.S.  approval  so  long  as  It 
Is  compatible  with  the  status  agreement  ap- 
proved by  Congress  and  U.S.  law  (as  Inter- 
preted by  U.S.  courts) . 

The  right  of  the  Marianas  to  establish  and 
maintain  local  courts. 

The  application  of  only  certain  specified 
provisions  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  to  tbe 
Marianas. 

The  ability  and  duty  of  the  Marianas  to 
prohibit  the  aUexiatlon  of  local  land  to  per- 
sons not  of  Marianas  ancestry. 

Specified   safeguards  attached  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  federal  powers  of  eminent  domain. 
The  Initial  seven  year  VS.  financial  com- 
mitment. 

Representatives  of  the  Marianas  have  fur- 
ther suggested  that  the  U.S.  Congress  not 
extend  federal  legislation  specifically  to  the 
Marianas  If  such  legislation  does  not  also 
apply  generally  to  the  states  and  unless  the 
Marianas  are  not  Included  by  name  and 
there  Is  no  "national  Interest"  involved 


application  to  Ouam  applj  to  th» 
Marianas  but  only  to  ttie  sam*  extant  m4 
apply  to  the  states,  ttiough  ninftriu  «mm1 
tlons  might  be  necessary  to  cover  9mm7 
cumatancss.  At  an  appropriate  tliMitftar^ 
SUtus  Agreement  u  signed,  a  Jotet  CmZ 
mission  would  undertake  a  detaUed  sto^^ 
relevant  federal  legisUUon  and  make  nM&l 
recommendations  to  the  United  f^»ttnCaa 
grcss  for  a  permanent  arrangemejst  on  ths 
appllcabiUty  of  such  legislation  in  the  MwJ- 
anas.  ^~' 

With  regard  to  the  suggested  interim  for- 
mS  following  issues  are  being  exam- 

(1)  Whether  or  not  the  foUowlng  Uws  »d- 

fhf*,?^li°  °T"  ^"'*'  ^  inapplicable  to 
the  Northern  Marianas: 

(a)  Jones  Act  on  lntercoa<;tal  shipping 

(b)  Fair  Labor  Standants  Act  minimum 
wage  provisions.  — uuaum 

(c)  Requirements  in  U.8.  Banking  acts  th&t 
would  confer  certain  benefits  on  U.S  ban^ 
in  the  Marianas  they  do  not  have  in  the  U£ 
and  in  some  territories  such  as  requirements 
that  local  banks  Join  the  federal^rve  m- 
tem  uid  be  subject  to  Its  auditing,  loan  rel 
**'■,!.*  ^SI*^  "^  «^^  on  ^<^^  requirements 

??  ^e  ^S-  Internal  Revenue  Code 
(2)  Whether  or  not  the  following  Uws  In- 
applicable to  Guam  should  be  applied  to  the 
Northern  Marianas:  *•  •«  «» 

n.cif2»r?®^  *^P  Instu-ance  Act  to  protect 
against  typhoon  damage  to  local  crone 

(b)  ConsoUdatcd  Fanners  Home  Adminis- 
tration Act.  ™.uj«ij» 


Fehriuiry  24,  1976 
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B.  AJVi.icABU.rrr  or  fedfral  laws 
1.  Frderol  lavs  to  tc  applied  to  the  new 

territory 
The  parlies  liave  agreed  to  look  for  a  gen- 
eral formula  to  cover  the  interim  application 
of  existing  federal  laws  to  the  future  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Mariajias.  Such  a  formula 
would  have  to  be  consistent  with  other  pro- 
visions of  the  Status  Agreement  now  being 
negotiated  and  should  take  Into  account  the 
body  of  federal  legislation  presenUy  applica- 
ble to  the  Trust  Territory.  The  U.a  sug- 
gested  that   those   federal   laws  of  general 


^.il\  ^^^l^  ^^^^  ^''^^^«  Statutes  for  CA 
ft^«  'or  hospital  construcuon  and  prevent 
aUve  medical  programs.  »"c»wn- 

1    ^n*  ^«»fr  or  not  Social  Security  Titles 

1^,2^  ^^  °°'  applied  generally  to  the 
8tat««  and  thus  not  extended  under  the  »n- 

iJ^™"'*.ni'*'  ^  ">****  applicable  to  tte 
Marianas.  (Marianas  repreaenUtlves  also 
I»K>poBe  that  the  Marianas  share  of  TTPI  8i>- 

..^  ^TiJ  ^''*'  **  P^*«***  '"to  U-8-  'und« 
aiid  that  Marianas  employee  salary  deduc- 
tions and  employer  contributions  be  hmlted 
to  1%  each  the  first  year  and  increased  hy 
1%  a  year  nntU  it  matches  u.8.  deduction 
requirement  of  6',L  each) . 

2.  PTOvMona  of  the  U.S.  ConxUtution  to  b" 
appHad  to  the  Northern  Marianas 
It  has  been  agreed  that  Article  IV  Section 
2.  Clause  1  of  the  United  States  ConsUtuUon 
relating    to    "privUeges    and    immunlUes" 
would  apply  In  the  Marianas.  An  appropriate 
llmitetlon  to  its  appUcatlon  would  be  made 
elsewhere  In  the  formal  sUtus  agreement 
to  assure  that  the  ability  and  duty  of  the 
future    Marianas    Government    to   preserve 
control  of  the  land  of  the  Marianas  In  the 
hands  of  Marianas  citizens  will  not  be  com- 
promised and  to  recognize  that  this  author- 
ity may  flow  also  from  the  14th  amendment 
and  other  federal  sUtutory  sources  as  wcU. 
Citizens  of  the   Marianas   as   U.S.   citizens 
would  be  entitled  to  aU  privileges  and  Im- 
munities of  citizens  in   the  several  states. 
Article  rv.   Section   1   of  the   United  States 
Constitution    relating    to    "full    faith    and 
credit"   would    apply   with    respect    to   the 
Marianas  as  if  it  were  a  state.  The  require- 
ments In  the  United  States  Constitution  of 
indictment  by  grand  Jury  and  of  a  Jury  trial 
In  civil  cases  need  not  be  made  applicable 
In    the    Marianas.    The    Marianas    Political 
Status  Commission  undertook  to  study  fur- 
ther   which    additional    provisions    of    the 
United  States  Constitution  should  be  made 
expressly  applicable  In  the  Marianas. 

Pursuant  thereto,  tlie  following  additional 
provisions  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  are  now 
under  discussion  for  possible  extension  to 
the  Marianas: 

Article  I  I  9  cl.  2.  3.  8,  6. 
Article  I  I  10  cl.  1.  3. 
Article  VI. 


Amendments  l'-4. 
AmendmBnt  6. 

Amendments  8, 9. 18, 14  I  6. 
.  Amendments  16, 16,  M. 
Amendment  27  (It  adopted  by  the  states) . 

C.     WASBOrCTOM     REPaXSEHZATIVX 

Becognising  that  (be  question  of  Marianas 
representation  In  the  United  Statas  OoBgrsas 
Is  ultimately  a  matter  for  declsten  by  that 
body,  the  United  States  delegation  acned  to 
support  a  request  by  the  Marianas  for  Its  own 
non-voting  delegate  In  Congress.  The  parties 
agreed  to  explore  a  common  approach  to  the 
United  Stataa  Oongnas  on  this  sahlaot..  In- 
formal soundings  in  the  Tin  aw  oo  this  sub- 
ject havs  been  negative  thus  far. 

In  this  reigard,  tiie  f<^owlng  issues  are  now 
being  discussed: 

Whether  this  subject  should  be  made  part 
of  status  agreement  or  left  entirely  to  the 
Congress. 

Whether  Guam's  npresentattrs  oeukt  also 
represent  the  Marianas  Commonwalth  in 
the  U.S.  Congress. 

Whether  ths  U.8.  Congress  wouM  agiee  to 
give  the  Marianas  a  non-iotlnc  dcUgats 
when  the  local  pqpulatlnn  equals  80.000 
per  the  Virgin  Islands  precedent. 

O.  FINSRCIAL  6UPPOKT 

The  two  delegations  tentatively  agreed  on 
aa  initial  7-year  program  of  VS.  <<"w»'1^^ 
assistance  to  begin  foUowing  the  installation 
of  a  new  Oovemment  of  the  Northern  Marl- 
anas  in  accordance  wiQx  a  populariy  approved 
constitution.  IWs  could  be  as  eaily  as  July 
1976.  Under  this  tentative  agreement  the 
U.8.  wUl  provide  $13.S  million  for  each  of 
these  years  in  direct  financial  grants  as  fol- 
lows: a  grant  of  98  million  a  year  to  help 
meet  the  cost  of  government  operations;  a 
grant  of  «1.S  mlllloci  a  year  to  the  futtire 
Oovemment  of  the  Vcrtbem  •m^t^^w  to  be 
used  for  economic  development  loans,  with 
tsoo  thousand  a  year  of  this  amount  to  be 
reserved  for  small  loans  to  farmers  and  fish- 
ermen and  to  agriciiltural  and  marine  coop- 
eratives; and  a  grant  of  $4  million  a  year  for 
Capital  Improvement  Projects  of  which  at 
the  Marianas  Political  Status  Commission 
request  »600  thousand  a  year  will  be  reserved 
for  Rota  and  $600  thousand  a  year  for  Tinlan 
because  of  the  urgent  development  needs  on 
those  islands.  U.S.  assistance  will  be  provided 
in  constant  197S  dollars. 

In  addition,  a  wide  range  of  services  and 
assistance  now  available  generally  to  all  U.S. 
territories  under  regular  federal  programs 
will  also  be  available  to  the  Marianas.  The 
United  States  estimates  the  value  of  federal 
services  and  assistance  at  $3  mlllton  a  year. 
Tht  total  annual  assistance  Is  thus  estimated 
at  $16.6  mllUon. 

In  these  matters  the  following  Issues  are 
being  addressed: 

Whether  there  should  be  a  commitment 
for  U.S.  to  continue  funds  beyond  first  peri- 
odic review  (at  first  seven  years) . 

Whether  Marianas  should  be  permitted  to 
use  Its  federal  monies  for  Marianas  contri- 
bution for  "matching  funds"  required  under 
some  federal  programs. 

Whether  the  U.S.  Congress  will  be  willing 
to  provide  a  multlyear  appropriation  vice  an 
annual  appropriation. 

Whether  financial  assistance  funds  are  part 
of  status  agreement  and  could  not  be 
changed  once  the  status  agreement  Is  rati- 
fied by  the  U.S.  Congress.''* 

Throughout  the  negotiations  the  Marianas, 
as  weU  as,  Ambassador  Williams,  sought 
Congressional  advice.  Before  the  negotiations 
began,  the  Marianas  retained  the  services  of 
the  Washington  Law  Firm  of  WUmer.  Cutler, 
and  Pickering,  and  James  R.  Ijeonard  Asso- 
ciates. Inc,  also  in  Washington  and  who 
participated  in  the  Robert  Nathan  economic 
study.  Prior  to  and  after  each  round.  Howard 
WUiens  of  the  firm  of  WUmer,  Cutler,  and 


Pickering  or  his  Associates,  briefed  Inter- 
ested C<HnmIttee8  and  members  and  dis- 
cussed the  position  of  the  Marianas.  Con- 
gressman Phll4>  Barton  stated  In  testimony 
before  the  Committee,  "I,  myself,  have  had 
at  least  as  many  or  probably  more  consul- 
tations and  discussions  with  the  political 
leadership  of  the  Northern  Marianas  In  this 
respect  than  even  countless  ntmiber  of  con- 
statattons  I  get  with  our  Ambassador."  •» 
Senator  Johnston  was  likewise  prompted  to 
remark,  "We  have  had  consultations  which 
have  not  approached  the  statxu  of  ad  nause 
iim.  but  certainly  ad  infinitum.  We  had 
so  many  ooiisaltatl<»is  on  this  thing,  we  have 
almost  worn  out  the  subject."  * 

The  Pnll  Interior  Committee  reviewed  the 
provisions  of  the  draft  Covenant  on  Septem- 
ber 12, 1974,  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Terri- 
tories again  discussed  the  draft  Covenant 
and  the  work  to  date  on  a  Compact  of  Ftee 
Association  with  the  remaining  five  districts 
on  Oeptei^jer  25,  1974,  as  a  part  of  hearings 
on  the  supplemental  authorization  request 
for  the  Trtist  Territory. 

The  fall  Committee  hearing  and  subse- 
quent disensslons  permitted  nearly  full 
agreement  to  be  reached  daring  the  first  part 
of  the  nfth  Session  held  In  Salpan  from 
December  5  to  December  19,  1974.  The  Im- 
portance of  Ccogressional  views  was  alluded 
to  by  Ambassador  wnilams  In  his  opening 
statement  at  the  Fifth  Session.  "In  Vbe  In- 
terim Islnoe  the  fourth  session]  you  have 
had  yonir  Internal  consultations  and  so  have 
we  since  we  recognize,  as  I  am  sure  you  do, 
that  onr  work  Is  ad  referendum  in  nature  and 
that  otu*  success  will  depend  upon  the  ulti- 
mate acceptance  of  our  product  by  the  people 
of  ttie  Northern  Marianas  and  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Statee."  " 

Both  parties  agreed  on  the  terms  of  a 
Covenant  to  Bstabllsh  a  Commonwealth  and 
agreed  to  meet  again  In  Febrtury  of  1978. 
TtM  Covenant,  together  with  the  statements, 
was  printed  and  distributed  to  the  Congress 
to  determine  if  any  problems  remained.  Tl»e 
parties  met  again  in  February  In  Salpan  and 
on  February  16,  1975,  the  Covenant  was 
signed  by  Edward  Panglllnan  and  VIncente 
Santos  and  the  other  members  of  the  Ma- 
rianas Political  Status  Commission  for  the 
people  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  and 
by  Ambassador  F.  Haydn  Williams  for  the 
United  States. 

The  process  for  final  approval  and  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Covenant  required  ap- 
proval by  the  Marianas  District  Legislature 
and  by  plebiscite  prior  to  submission  to  the 
United  States  Congress  which  would  have 
to  approve  it  as  with  the  Organic  Acts  for 
Ouam  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Blco,  and  Statehood  Acts 
for  Hawaii  and  Alaska. 

The  Marianas  District  Legislature  approved 
the  Covenant  unanimously  on  February  20, 
1975.  The  resolution  approved  the  Covenant 
"for  submission  to  the  people  of  ttie  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands  in  a  plebiscite."  The 
resolution  noted  that  "only  the  people  of 
the  N(»*thern  Mariana  Islands  can  decide 
whether  the  Covenant  embodies  the  political 
relationship  which  they  desire  to  achieve 
by  their  sovereign  and  iv.alleuable  right  of 
self -determinat  Ion ." 

The  plebiscite  was  conducted  on  Jime  17, 
1975,  pursuant  to  Secretarial  Order  2973 
(April  10,  1975)  which  Included,  as  an  ap- 
pendix, a  proclamation  outlining  the  duties 
of  a  plebiscite  commissioner.  The  Plebiscite 
Commissioner.  Erwin  D.  Canham,  vras  ap- 
pointed by  President  Ford  on  April  11,  1976. 
The  Trusteeship  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions was  Invited  by  John  Scali.  UJS.  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations,  to  observe  the 
conduct  of  the  plebiscite.  The  Invitation  was 
accepted  by  James  Murray.  Chairman  of  the 
Trusteeship  Council  (U.K.)  John  Melhulsh 
(Aust.)  and  Bertrand  de  Oullham  de  Latll- 
lade  (France) . 


The  plebiscite  commissioner  outlined  his 
activities  during  Committee  hearings.**  Con- 
cerning political  education  he  Indicated  that 
'^o  that  end.  we  published  the  text  of  the 

venant  in  English,  Chamorro,  and  Caro- 

the  texts  of  the  secretarial  order  and 

irodamatlon  In  Xn^^lsh  and  Chamorro,  a 

ipltfled  version  of  the  Covenant  In  English, 

e    Technical    Agreement,    which    accom- 

nles  the  Covenant  in  English  and  Cha- 
,  morro,  and  a  Questions  and  Answers  booklet, 
*  which  I  wrote  myself  In  English,  Chamorro, 
and  Caroliman. 

Tn  addition  I  appeared  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision a  number  of  times  to  explain  the  tech- 
nical details  and  support  the  registration. . . . 

•The  campaign  was  lively,  and  had  gone  on 
for  a  long  time  before  this  spring.  The  people 
had  received  extensive  information,  pro  and 
con."  • 

"The  registration  drive  produced  a  total 
registration  of  95  percent  of  those  eligible. 
Of  those  registered,  95  percent  voted  on  June 
17,  1976.  The  final  vote  as  certified  by  the 
Plebiscite  Commissioner  was  78.8  percent  In 
favor  of  the  Commonwealth  Covenant.  Mr. 
Canham  described  the  reaction  of  the  United 
Nations  Mission:  "While  the  report  of  the 
visflting  Mission  has  not  yet  been  made  public, 
we  had  amfrie  assurances  from  its  Chair- 
man— ^both  personally  and  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision— that  the  Mission  found  the  conduct 
of  the  plebiscite  satisfactory."'* 

Upon  the  certification  of  the  vote,  that  the 
Marianas  people  had  approved  the  Covenant, 
the  Covenant  was  formally  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  for  approval. 

Toomto/xxs 

>  Trusteeship  Agreement  for  the  United 
States  Trust  Territory  ol  the  Pacific  Islands. 
ArUcle  6(1). 

=  Kusalle  Island,  presently  part  of  Ponape 
District,  will  become  a  separate  and  seventh 
administrative  district  In  1977. 

-  £.  J.  Kahn.  Jr.,  A  Reporter  in  Micronetia 
(New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  &  Co.,  1966) ,  p.  20. 

'Department  of  State,  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  1973  (Washington,  D.C.: 
Government  Printing  Office,  1974). 

^  Kahn  op.  clt..  p.  25. 

•  Ibid,  p.  27. 

'  VJX.  Trtisteeship  Agreement.  Appendix  n. 

"See  Political  Development  in  Micronesia 
ed.  Daniel  T.  Htighes  and  Sherwood  O.  Lln- 
genfeltcr.  Ohio  State  University  Press,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  1974. 

*  Ibid,  pp.  196,  203  [emphasis  added]. 

^ocf.  AUce  Shorett,  Micronesian  Back- 
grounds, Historical  and  Social  Settings  (Sal- 
pan: Education  Department,  Trust  Territory 
Administration,  1970).  Briefing  Materials. 
Trust  Territory  of  tlie  Pacific  Islands  (Sal- 
pan: Public  Information  Dlrlsion.  Trust  Ter- 
ritory Administration.  1974),  pp.  1-7,  118- 
160.  Hatidhoolt  on  the  Trust  Territorg  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  (Washington,  D.C.:  Office  of 
Naval  Operations,  Navy  Department,  1948). 
Also  Daniel  T.  Hughes  and  Sherwood  O. 
Llngenfelter.  editors,  Politicta  Development 
in  Micronesia  (Columbus:  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity Press,  1974).  The  latter  sotu-ce  also 
contains  materials  on  Marianas  separatism 
far  more  current  than  in  any  other  recent 
book  on  Micronesia. 

"  United  Nations,  Trusteeship  Council  Of- 
ficial Records  (TCOR).  Report  of  the  UN 
Visiting  Mission  to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  1961,  T/1582,  p.  8. 

Imprinted  In  the  Appendix  of  this  report. 

"Article  76  of  the  UN  Charter  follows: 

Ttie  basic  objectives  of  the  trusteeship  sj-s- 
tem.  In  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  the 
United  Nations  laid  down  In  Article  1  of  the 
present  Charter,  shall  be — 

(a)  to  further  International  peace  and 
security; 

(b)  to  promote  the  political,  economic, 
social,  and  educational  advancement  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  trust  territories,  and  their 
progressive  development  towards  self -govern- 
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ment  or  Independence  u  may  be  appropriate 
to  the  particular  circumstances  ol  each  ter- 
ritory and  Its  peoples  concerned,  and  as  may 
be  provided  by  the  terms  oX  each  trusteeship 
agreement; 

(c)  to  encourage  respect  for  human  rights 
and  for  fundamental  freedoms  for  all  with- 
out distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or 
religion,  and  to  encourage  recognition  of  the 
interdependence  of  the  peoples  of  the  world: 
and 

(d)  to  ensure  equal  treatment  In  social, 
economic  and  commercial  matters  for  all 
members  of  the  United  NaUons  and  their 
nationals,  and  also  equal  treatment  for  the 
latter  in  the  administration  of  Justice,  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  attainment  of  the  fore- 
going obJecUves  and  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  Article  80. 

"  House  Joint  Resolution  47.  Second  Regu- 
lar Session,  Congress  of  Micronesia  1»««: 
LawB  uTid  aesolutiona  of  the  Congresa  o/ 
Micronesia  (Salpan:  Congress  of  Micronesia, 
1966) . 

"  Future  Political  SUtua  Commission.  In- 
terior Report  to  the  Congrest  o/  Micronesia 
(Salpan:  Congress  of  Micronesia,  July,  1968) . 
"  The  Future  Political  Status  Commission. 
Report  to  the  Congress  of  Micronesia,  Third 
Congress,  Second  Session,  July.   1969   (Sal- 
pan: Congress  of  MicronesU.  1969), 
"  Ibid.  pp.  3»-37. 
'-  Ibid,  pp.  25,  45-48. 

''Laws  and  Resolutions  of  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia.  Third  Congress.  Second  ReeiUar 
Session.  1960. 

™c.f.  TCOR.  Report  of  the  VM.  Visiting 
Mission  to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacifie 
islands.  1964.  T/l«aO.  1964.  p.  161.  Also  see 
Norman  Meller.  The  Congress  of  Micronesia, 
(Honolulu:  University  of  Hawaii  Press.  1970) 
pp.  393-400  for  citations  of  these  sentiments 
and  of  pertinent  documentation. 
"  Ibid. 

-Walter  J.  Hlckel.  Who  Owns  AmericaT 
fEnglewood  Cliffs.  New  Jersey:  Prentlce-Hall 
Inc.  1971 ) .  pp.  208-205. 

"  Political  SUtus  Delegation.  Report  of  the 
Political  Status  Delegation  to  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia,   Third   Congress.    Third   Regular 
Session,    July,    1970    (Salpan:    Congress    of 
Micronesia.  1970).  pp  2  3 
"  Ibid.  pp.  3-4. 
»n>ld. 
^  Ibid.  p.  4. 
» Ibid. 
*•  Ibid. 

"c.f.  Testimony  of  Honorable  Vlncente  N 
Santos.  President,  Mariana  Islands,  DlsUlct 
LegUlature.   before   Committee  on   Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  U.S.  Senate.  July  24.  1975 
pp.  128-133. 

"  A  summary  of  Marianas  petitions,  resolu- 
tion.s.  and  other  actions  of  the  Character  de- 
scribed In  this  paragraph  is  provided  in- 
TOOR.  T/PV.  1391.  May  26.  1972,  pp.  42-67 

«  TCOR.  V./f.  Visiting  Mission  Report  1961 
T/1682.  p.  9-10. 

^•TCOR.  UN  Visiting  Mission  Report  1064 
T/1620.  Annex  Vin.  p.  1. 

»  TCOR.  VN  Visiting  Mission  Report   1970 
T/1713.  Annex  XV.  pp.  171-172. 
-  "  cf .  VN  Visiting  MUsion  Reports,  supra. 

«TCOR.  VS  Visiting  Mission  Report  1970 
T/1713.  par.  566. 

*  Objectionable  features  included  the  ab- 
sence of  provtalons  which  would  take  Into 
account  family  size  (i.e.  dependent  deduc- 
tions), and  the  appllcaUon  of  the  tax  law  to 
clergy.  Although  these  may  seem  to  repre- 
sent minor  issues,  the  unwUlingness  of  the 
Congress  of  Mlcronesta  to  compromise  In 
these  areas  was  considered  a  major  issue,  and 
confirmation  of  Marianas  concerns  regardiue 
a  future  political  relationship  which  em- 
braced the  MarUnas  in  a  larger  political 
unit. 

"  Public  Law  No.  4C-2.  Laws  and  Resolu- 
tions, Congress  of  Micronesia.  Fourth  Con- 
gress. First  Regular  Session,  Januarjv  Febru- 


ary, 1071   (Salpan:  Congress  of  Micronesia, 

"Resolution  No.  30-1071,  aOoptea  by  the 
MarUna  Islands  District  LeglaUtur«  on  Feb- 
ruary 19, 1971. 

*  "Congress  of  Micronesia  Buildings  Burn," 
Hightlights.  Salpan,  Mariana  Islands.  Febru- 
ary 22, 1971,  pp.  1-4. 

*•  Story  headlines  in  the  Honolulu  press  of 
that  period  give  some  flavor  of  the  chargad 
atmosphere  on  Salpan:  "Salpan  Uprislnc 
Could  Shatter  Trust  Territory  Unity".  "Trust 
Ten-ltory  Shaken  by  Arson  and  Rebellion". 
Trust  Territory  Lives  in  Dlatruat". 
«'  Public  Law  4C-14.  Laws  and  Resolutions, 
Congress  of  Micronesia,  Fourth  Congress, 
Fourth  Special  Session.  May,  1971  (Salpan: 
Congress  of  Micronesia.  1971). 

*•  The  JCPS.  in  Its  opening  sutement  at  the 
next  round  of  political  sUtus  negotiations 
in  October.  1971.  said:  "We  recognize  the  as- 
piration of  the  people  of  the  Marianas  Dis- 
trict to  share  in  the  benefits  that  Independ- 
ence beetows  on  your  great  country  by  be- 
coming more  closely  affiliated  with  the  United 
States.  And  we  recognize  that  the  people  of 
the  other  districts  will  prefer  to  live  in  a 
Micronesia  state." 

"cf.  Tesimony  of  Franclaoo  T.  Palaclos, 
member  of  the  Marianas  PoUtical  Status 
Commission.  President  of  the  Territorial 
Party,  and  tradition  leader  to  the  Falaou 
State  House  of  the  Carolinian  Community, 
before  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  UJ8.  Senate.  July  24.  1976,  pp. 
156-159. 

"  United  Nations,  Security  Council  Official 
Records  (SCOR).  8/10337,  1871.  p.  64. 
•  •  Ibid,  p.  65. 

"'  These  diflerence.s  were  noted  by  Congress- 
man Timothy  Olkerill  of  Palau : 

My  constituents,  of  course,  note  the  In- 
competency and  lack  of  development  In  Palau 
and  grow  increasingly  impatient  for  an  op- 
portunity to  determine  their  own  affairs  and 
correct  the  mistakes  of  the  past.  My  people 
are    not    noted    for    their    patience.    They 
watched  with  Intense  interest  the  progress 
of  the  Mariana  I.ilands  District  in  its  uni- 
lateral effort  to  atuin  its  political  aspira- 
tions. Indeed,  a  very  substantial  number  of 
Palauans  have  no  doubt  of  the  success  and 
permanent  stability  of  an  Independent  Re- 
public of  Palau.  and  are  prepared,  should 
Micronesia  attain  the  status  of  independence. 
to  oonalder  opting  for  such  a  government. 
.'Should  they  find  thU  to  be  in  their  Interest. 
For  the  Immediate  future,  I  fervently  hope 
we  can  find  some  point  of  compromise  that 
wlU  satisfy  the  status  desires  of  all  six  dis- 
tricts. In  this  regard  we  should  all  heed  the 
words  of  Matthew  In  Chapter  12.  Verse  25. 
"Every    kingdom    divided    against    Itself    is 
brought    to   desolation:    and   every    city   or 
hou.se  divided  against  Itself  shall  not  stand." 
Realistically,   however.   I   seriously   doubt 
whether  such  a  mutually  satisfactory  posi- 
tion can  ever  be  achieved  and  I  think  that 
the  history  of  the  last  three  weeks  cogently 
underscores  this  fact  of  political  life  in  Mi- 
cronesia. It  Ls  about  time  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia  and  the  United  SUtes  recognized 
the  probability  that  when   the  dust  clears, 
there  will  unquestionably  be  more  than  one 
political  status  for  the  former  districts  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

{Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Congress  of  Micronesia.  Fourth  Special  Se»^ 
sion.  Fourth  Congress,  May  22.  1971  ) 

"  Draft  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Third  Round  of  Negotiations  in  Hana 
Maui.  Hawaii  to  the  Congress  of  Micronesia 
Second  Regular  Session.  1972.  Fourth  Con- 
gress {Saipan:  Congress  of  Micronesia,  1971). 
"Journal  of  the  Senate.  Congress  of  Mi- 
croneaia.  Fourth  Congress.  Second  Regular 
Session.  February  19.  1972,  p.  207. 

-  Jourtial  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Congress  of  Micronesia.  Fourth  Congress, 
Second  Regular  Session,  1972.  pp.   307-312, 
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•"  Ibid.  February  26.  1972.  p.  382. 

"  Ibid.  February  28.  1972.  pp.  440-441 

2B:i^2.TziL '"'  ^"^'*  **  ""*'  "^"^^ 

"  <M1«»  for  Micronesia  SUtus  NegotlaUona 
The  future  PoUtical  Status  of  th^Tr^i 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  Official  R^' 

m^^VJJ't  ^'^^I'^^o^^  of  MicTiiiiesianpl. 
litical  Status  Talks.  Koror.  Palau  At>rii  ?  rV 

1972    (Watfilngton.'D.C.:'oSSJ^'firiiU: 
neslan  Status  Negotiations,  1978),  p  63 
•« House  Bill  72.  See:  Journal  of  the  House 

r{«^*^^**''''*'"''^*'  <^o''f''"">»  Of  Micronesia 
Fifth  Congress.  First  Regular  Session,  1974] 

"These  considerations  surfaced  in  Senate 
debate  of  8JB  38.  and  In  a  committee  report 
on  the  reaolution.  See:  Journal  of  the  Sen- 
Fit',*  T^V  H  **«'«>"«»<«.  «/«*  Congress. 
First  Regular  Session.  1973,  Including  Soe- 
cial  Committee  Report  No.  62  of  Febniarvi^ 
1973,  provided  at  pp.  461-463. 

"Resolution  No.  40  of  March  33.  1973,  Mar- 
shaU  Islands  District  Legislature 

"  R«olutlon  No.  82  of  AprU  I8.  1973.  Mar- 
shall Islands  District  Leglslatui« 

J*.^^^^  ^°-  73(1) -3  of  AiwU  18.  1973 
Palau  District  Legislature. 

"  Office  for  Microneslan  SUtus  Negotla- 
tlone.  Marianas  Political  Status  Negotiations 
Opening  Round.  December  13-14  1972 
(Washington.  D.C.:  OMSN.  Departnient  of 
thelnterlor.  l»73).p.  7. 

"  ma.  pp.  19-20. 

"/Wd. 

•Office  for  Microneslan  SUtus  Negotla- 
tlon.  Marianas  PoUtic^  Status  Negotiations 
Opening  Round.  Satpan,  December  13-14, 
1972  (Washington.  DC:  OMSN.  printed  la 
Appendix  IV) .  *^ 

-Office  for  Microneslan  SUtus  Negotla- 
tlons.  Marianas  Political  Status  Negotiations 
Second  Session.  May  15-June  4.  1973  (Wash- 
ington, D.C.:  OMSN,  1973)  pp.  l-li. 

«  Office  for  Mlcronesln  SUtus  Negotiations 
August  12,  1974,  copy  in  Committee  files 

"Committee  ou  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, U.8.  Senate.  Hearings  on  SJ.  Res  107 
to  Approve  a  Covenant  to  Establish  a  Com- 
^onwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 

fo"W«»I  Vnion  with  the  USA.,  transcript. 

"Ibid.,  p.  5. 

"Office  for  Microneslan  SUtus  Negotia- 
tions. Marianas  Political  Status  Negotiations 
Fifth  Session.  December  5-December  19  1974 
(Washington,  D.C.:  OMSN) 

"Hearings  on  S.J.  Res.  107,  op.  clt..  pp. 
46—6 1 . 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  48-49. 

"Ibid.,  p.  51. 
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Mr.  PANNTN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  for  his  diligent  work  on  this 
matter.  He  has  lield  many  meetings  with 
the  represenUtives  from  Micronesia;  he 
has  been  very  diligent  In  his  work  with 
the  committee,  getting  all  of  the  mat- 
ters In  order.  He  has  traveled  out  to 
Micronesia. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  He  has  been  veiT  faith- 
ful in  trying  to  work  out  and  has,  I  think, 
accomplished  a  goal  I  feel  is  very  benefi- 
cial. 

Mr.  President,  the  covenant  was  care- 
fully negotiated  over  a  peiiod  of  more 
than  2  years,  and  reflects  in  important 
respects  Uie  guidance  of  the  Interior 
Committees  of  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House. 

The  Interior  Committee  of  tlie  House 
is  on  record  as  expressing  the  extensive 
communication,  consultations  and  guid- 
ance sought  by  the  executive  branch  in 
developing  the  covenant. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 


Insular  Affairs  shares  the  views  that  the 
executive  branch  did  indeed  estaltfsh  a 
Ane  record  of  cooBUltatiDns  with  the  two 
committees  responsible  for  territorial  af- 
fairs in  both  Houses  of  Ooogress. 

The  Interior  Committees  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  reviewed  the  Mari- 
anas Covenant  before  it  was  signed  in 
February  1975.  The  covenant  now  has 
been  before  the  Senate  since  July  1975. 
It  has  been  examined  in  detail  by  three 
committees. 

Therefore,  any  suggestion  that  Con- 
gress was  not  ccmsulted  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  covenant  ignores  the  facts 
of  the  matter. 

The  covenant  is  in  the  best  traditions 
of  our  country.  It  is  something  certainly 
that  I  feel  is  very  much  in  order.  The 
covenant  is  within  the  framework  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution  and  within  the  powers 
of  the  Congress  over  territories,  and 
those  rights  will  be  preserved. 

The  covenant  provides  for  full  local 
self-government.  The  people  of  the 
Northern  Marianas  will  be  able  to  draft 
their  own  C(Histitution,  dect  their  own 
Governor  and  legislature,  and  establish  a 
local  judiciary  under  the  Federal  judici- 
ary system. 

The  representatives,  both  the  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate,  who  traveled 
to  the  Marianas  have  all  been  very  much 
impressed  with  the  dedication  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  leaders  in  the  Marianas  in 
their  determination  to  go  forward  with 
self-government 

It  is  the  judgment  oi  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee that  the  people  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  are  ready  for  self-gov- 
ei-nment. 

The  District  Administrator  today  is  a 
Marianan.  They  have  their  own  district 
legislature  and  their  own  municipal 
councils. 

A  number  of  their  young  people  are  go- 
ing to  our  schools  and  univo^ities  in 
search  of  degrees  in  public  administra- 
tion, business  administration,  science, 
engineering,  public  health,  and  medicine. 
It  is  a  very  impressive  array  of  yoimg 
people  who  are  preparing  themselves  for 
the  duties  they  will  be  called  upon  to  per- 
form. 

To  force  the  Northern  Mariana  Island 
people,  who  voted  80  percent  in  fav(H:  of 
commonwealth,  to  remain  a  part  of 
Micronesia  would  be  a  violation  of  our 
trust  and  responsibility. 

Ai^roval  of  the  Marianas  covenant 
will  not  deny  to  others  In  Micronesia  the 
right  of  self-determination. 

Ihei-efore,  I  urge  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  vote  against  any  effort  to  act 
against  the  express  will  of  the  i>eople  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  vote 
today  for  approval  of  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 549,  as  amended. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana lias  very  capably  brought  out  the 
many  other  benefits  that  will  accrue,  and 
I  certainly  commend  him  for  his  efforts 
in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Arizona  for  his 
vei-y  kind  comments. 

Mr.  Presldoit,  I  move  that  we  adopt 
the  amendment  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
ti<m  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Tbe  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  was  agreed 
to.  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair  rQ>eat  that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
moit  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Presidait,  I  do 
not  believe  there  was  a  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  42,  after  line  14,  Insert  a  new 
section  2. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
questicHi  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Ihe  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask 
that  the  time  be  charged  equally  to  both 
sides.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11:15  AM. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  imtil  the  hour  of  11:15. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  10:24  a.m.,  recessed  until  11:15  a.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
OflBcer  (Mr.  McIntyre^  . 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  THE  NORTH- 
ERN MARIANA  ISLANDS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
549)  to  approve  the  covenant  to  establish 
a  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands  in  political  union  with  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Pitsident.  I  yield 
such  time  as  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
desires.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii  is  recogniised. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 


important  day  in  the  history  of  Micro- 
nesia and  in  America's  r^ationship  with 
the  people  of  the  Pacific  Trust  Terrtt(»y. 

When  the  Senate  votes  to  anirove 
House  Joint  Resolution  549 — as  I  earn- 
estly hope  it  will  today — ^it  will  signify 
the  first  time  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  will  have  acted  to  make  a 
part  of  Micronesia  a  pert  of  the  Ameri- 
can family.  It  will  be  the  first  time  the 
Senate  will  be  approving  a  covenant  free- 
ly negotiated  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Mlcronesians  to  embrace  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands.  It  will  be  sym- 
b(dic  of  our  country's  desire  to  keep  faith 
with  the  Mlcronesians  by  formally  rec- 
ognizing the  p(^tical  status  the  people 
themselves  chose. 

So  there  is  good  reason  for  botli  Ameri- 
cans and  Mlcronesians  to  I'egard  this  day 
as  one  of  unprecedented  significance  in 
the  history  of  their  relationship. 

I  am  de^ly  gratified  with  the  pr<«ress 
of  the  Northern  Marianas  Covenant.  I 
make  this  observation  as  one  who  has  a 
personal  knowledge  of  the  pet^le  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  and  their  long- 
held  aspirations  for  political  union  with 
the  United  States. 

Because  my  home  State  of  Hawaii  is 
the  closest  of  all  States  to  the  Pacific 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 
because  so  many  Mlcronesians  have  come 
to  Hawaii  to  study  and  to  prepare  them- 
selves to  develop  their  islands;  because 
Hawaii  has  sent  numerous  of  her  own 
people  to  Micronesia  to  help  them  de- 
velop skills  to  advance  their  poUtical. 
economic,  and  social  welfare — for  these 
and  other  reasons  of  common  concern.  I 
have,  for  many  years,  associated  myself 
with  the  history  and  growth  of  the  people 
of  the  trust  territory. 

It  was  in  1965  that  I  first  offered  a 
proposal  on  the  subject  of  the  future 
political  status  for  the  Mlcronesians.  I 
recommended  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of 
including  the  Pacific  Trust  Territory  in 
the  State  of  Hawaii.  It  was  an  innovative 
concQ>t,  primarily  intended  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  special  status  of  Micro- 
nesia and  to  awaken  Congress  and  the 
American  people  to  the  responsibilities 
we  assumed  as  the  administering  author- 
ity of  the  Microneslan  islands  xmder  a 
United  Nations  trust  trusteeship. 

At  that  time,  more  than  a  decade  ago. 
there  was  scant  Icnowledge  and  even  less 
appreciation  among  the  American  public 
of  the  role  of  Micronesia,  its  history,  its 
peoples,  or  even  its  geographic  location. 
Reflecting  this  ignorance,  the  story  has 
often  been  told  of  two  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  met  on  the  steps  of  the  Capi- 
tol. One  asked  the  other,  "Have  you 
heard  anything  recently  from  Micro- 
nesia," The  other  replied,  "Mike  who?" 

I  recall  how  difficult  it  was  at  the  time 
to  stir  much  interest  in  Congress  about 
Micronesia.  I  made  numerous  speeche.s. 
statements,  and  remarlcs  on  the  subject 
in  the  hope  of  starting  a  dialog  in 
Congress  on  the  problems,  challenges, 
and  opportunities  in  our  relationship 
with  the  Iklicronesians.  It  was  my  hope 
that,  through  such  a  dialog,  both  Amer- 
icans and  Mlcronesians  might  become 
better  imepared  for  the  time  when  the 
Mlcronesians  would  seek  a  new  political 
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status  and  the  United  States  would  be 
required  to  resixmd  to  such  a  petition 
iiom  the  Bflcroneslans. 

Since  then,  much  has  transpired.  Mi- 
cronesian  leaders  have  studied  and 
restudied  the  several  alternative  and 
political  options  available  to  them.  They 
have  been  negotiating  on  this  matter 
with  representatives  of  our  Government. 
In  the  case  of  the  Northern  Marianas, 
the  people  there  have  made  their  choice 
loud  and  clear.  They  are  overwhelming- 
ly in  favor  of  a  commonwealth  status. 
By  a  78.8  percent  majority  in  a  plebiscite 
last  year,  the  people  approved  the  cove- 
nant to  establish  a  commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  in  political 
union  with  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

This  is  the  covenant  the  U.S.  Senate  is 
now  called  upon  to  approve.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  their  approval  without 
further  delay.  Prompt  action  on  our  part 
will  act  as  an  incentive  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  trust  territory  to  move  ahead  with 
decisions  on  their  future  political  statiis. 
Even  though  not  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  Committee  which  monitored 
the  progress  of  the  negotiations  and  pe- 
riodically conducted  hearings  on  the  pro- 
visions of  the  covenant,  I  have  closely 
followed  developments  in  the  negotia- 
tions and  visited  the  Northern  Marianas 
midway  through  the  period  of  negotia- 
tions. 

The  document  that  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate reflects,  in  many  important  respects, 
the  close  c(Hisultations  between  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches  of  the 
V.8.  Government. 

I  am  much  impressed  with  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  Northern  Marianas  people 
in  wanting  to  be  a  part  of  the  American 
family.  For  over  400  years,  the  people  of 
the  Northern  Marianas  have  been  gover- 
ned by  foreigners  without  their  consent. 
Now  they  themselves  have  decided,  with- 
out any  undue  influence,  that  they  wish 
to  become  American  citizens  and  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  being  members  of 
the  American  political  family.  This  Is  in- 
deed a  tribute  to  the  American  system 
and  democracy. 

The  desire  of  the  the  Northern  Mar- 
ianas for  poliUcal  union  with  the  United 
States  did  not  just  suddenly  emerge.  As 
early  as  1950,  the  people  of  the  Northern 
Marianas  began  petitioning  the  United 
States  for  a  close  and  permanent  rela- 
tionship and  only  after  several  years  of 
waiting  was  the  Commonwealth  Cov- 
enant negotiated. 
From  the  American  point  of  view,  let 
•  us  not  forget  that  the  United  States  Is  a 
two-ocean  nation.  The  Mariana  Islands 
do  not  lie  in  a  remote  part  of  the  Pacific 
far  removed  from  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  is  a  Pacific  nation  as  well 
as  an  Atlantic  nation.  Our  interests  and 
responsibilities  do  not  end  at  the  Golden 
Gate  Bridge. 

Two  of  the  50  States — Hawaii  and 
Alaska — extend  deep  into  the  Pacific.  My 
native  State  of  Hawaii  is  about  2,100  miles 
from  San  Fiancisco  and  the  American 
island  of  Midway  is  another  1,000  miles 
into  the  Pacific.  Guam,  "where  America's 
day  begins,"  is  about  5.400  miles  from 
America's  western  shore. 
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into  the  American  family  would  be  short- 
sighted, given  our  position  as  a  Pacific 
nation  and  a  Pacific  powor. 

I  wish  to  draw  special  attention  to  the 
relationship  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  to  Guam.  The  people  of  the 
Northern  Marianas  have  cultural  and 
ethnic  ties  with  the  American  citizens  of 
Guam.  Guam  and  the  Northern  Marl- 
anas  are  part  of  the  same  Island  chain 
separated  by  only  40  miles. 

The  United  States  acquired  Guam  from 
Spain  in  1898.  thereby  splitting  up  the 
Mariana  Islands.  We  now  have  the  op- 
portunity to  reunite  the  peoples  of  the 
Northern  Marianas  with  Guam  under 
the  same  flag  and  thereby  embrace  and 
support  not  only  the  VB.  Territory  of 
Guam,  but  U.S.  security  Interests 
throughout  the  Western  Pacific. 

I  have  received  numerous  letters  from 
the  people  of  Guam — Americans  all — 
who  implored  through  their  leRlslatlve 
leaders  that  the  U.S.  Congress  speedily 
approve  the  covenant  and  grant  com- 
monwealth status  to  the  Northern  Mari- 
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anas. 

I  urge  that  tlie  Senate  approve  the 
covenant  without  delay.  The  covenant 
fulfills  our  international  obligations  to 
promote  self-government  and  give  the 
people  a  choice  as  to  their  future  political 
status  and  unites  the  peoples  of  the  Mari- 
anas with  a  common  citizenship  under 
one  flag. 

It  strengthens  U.S.  security  interests 
in  the  Western  Pacific,  increases  the  se- 
ciulty  of  Guam  and  adds  to  U.S.  military 
flexibility  in  the  Western  Pacific  with- 
out further  international  agreements  or 
treaty  commitments.  The  land  options 
provided  for  in  the  covenant  are  highly 
important  to  the  military  readiness  of 
our  UJS.  forward  mobile  forces.  Land 
areas  for  unrestricted  combined  train- 
ing operations  are  becoming  scarce.  The 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  are  using  the 
areas  now  for  training  and  only  last  week 
conducted  a  small  unit  exercise  on  Tinian 
Island. 

The  covenant  was  carefully  negotiated 
over  a  period  of  2 lb  years,  in  full  con- 
sultation with  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee and  other  interested  Members  of 
the  Congress. 

All  the  facts  are  in.  Therefore,  I  urge 
that  we  act  now  to  approve  the  Marianas 
Commonwealth  Covenant  and  welcome 
with  pride  the  people  of  the  Northern 
Marianas  into  the  American  family. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
whatever  time  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
desii*es. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding  his  time. 

I  take  this  time  at  this  particular 
moment  not  to  argue  the  merits  but  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  for 
the  very  fine  statement  he  has  ju-st  con- 
cluded. I  would  hope  Members  of  the 
Senate,  indeed  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  would  listen  very  carefully  to 
what  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  has  just 
said. 

I  think  it  has  been  said  on  the  fioor 
before,  and  I  am  certain  it  is  true,  that 
people  who  come  from  the  islands  have 
a  peculiar  affinity  for  each  other.  They 


undentand  eadbi  otiber^  problems.  They 
undsntand  eadi  otherls  points  of  view 
peihaiM  more  ttian  tboee  of  us  who  live 
on  the  mainland  of  the  United  States 
I  think,  for  tlutt  reason,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  is  in  a  unique  position  to 
tell  us  how  the  people  of  the  Mari^ngn 
have  reacted  over  the  past  several  years. 
I  know,  too,  of  the  Senator's  deep  and 
abiding  Interest  in  this  territory  and  the 
problems  that  are  Inherent  in  our  admin- 
istration of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands.  That  again  should  give 
the  Senate  reason  to  listen  with  par- 
ticular interest  and  particular  care  to 
the  ronarics  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  disUngulshed  Senator  from 
Idaho  for  his  very  laudatory  remarks. 
We  who  live  on  an  Island  in  the  PaeiOc 
have  great  affinity  with  our  cousins  in 
the  western  part  of  the  Pacific. 

Last  year  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
make  a  visit  to  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands,  Guam.  Truk,  Kwajalein,  and 
Ponape.  I  discussed  the  question  of  polit- 
ical status  with  the  peoples  of  these 
islands,  and  especially  with  the  chiefs 
who  came  from  various  smaU  Islands  to 
meet  with  me. 

At  that  time  I  found  there  was  tre- 
mendous Interest  in  their  political  status. 
I  found  that  in  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands,  where  there  are  approximately 
14,500  people,  they  are  almost  unan- 
imously for  commonwealth  status  with 
the  United  States.  A  plebiscite  last  year 
showed  78.8  percent  of  the  people  voted 
for  close  association  with  the  United 
States.  In  other  words,  they  are  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  being  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  United  States. 

I  believe  this  covenant — giving  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  the  right  to  be 
a  commonwealth  so  that  their  peoide 
could  be  American  citizens — is  a  won- 
derful convenant. 

After  speaking  to  the  various  chiefs 
and  the  various  peoples  of  the  islands  I 
visited,  especially  the  people  on  Truk, 
Kwajalein,  and  Ponage,  I  believe  that 
this  covenant  being  negotiated  and  being 
approved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  will  give  the  other  peoples  of  the 
trust  territory  second  thoughts  about 
their  own  political  status.  I  think  we  will 
find  there  will  be  increasing  Interest  by 
the  other  peoples  in  the  various  islands 
comprising  Micronesia  for  a  closer  rela- 
tionship with  the  United  States  than  the 
relationship  they  are  now  talking  about. 
I  believe  there  is  a  lot  of  sentiment  in 
Micronesia  to  be  a  part  and  parcel  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  do  hope  when  we 
approve  this  covenant  that  it  will  be  a 
forenmner  of  other  covenants  with  other 
parts  of  Micronesia. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  for  his  vei-y  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  for  those  additional  re- 
marks. 

I  think  one  of  the  things  we  might  look 
at  for  a  moment,  in  terms  of  our  respon- 
sibilities to  those  people,  is  the  fact  that 
in  1898.  at  the  end  of  the  war  with  Spain, 
Spain  ceded  the  Island  of  Guam  to  the 
united  States.  Probably  the  United 
States  was  imaware  of  the  fact  that 
Guam  was  only  one  of  a  chain  of  islands; 
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that  the  Marianas  were  one  pecvle  of 
mixed  racial  badtkrouhd.  but  ODe  peofde, 
and  had  we  realised  tl»t  at  tbe  time  we 
iroukl  probab^  have  asked  that  the  en- 
tJiQ  TvryHanim  be  Ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  Spain  rather  than  just  the  Is- 
land of  Guam. 

Mr.  PONG.  Tliat  is  a  very  good  point. 
Had  our  statesmen  realized  these  pe(H>le 
were  of  the  same  cultural  and  ethnic 
backgroimd,  they  would  have  broue^t 
this  people  in  with  Guam. 

I  want  to  make  a  ftuiher  observation: 
when  I  was  in  Kwajalein.  the  general  said 
to  me,  "Do  jrou  want  to  see  a  missile  com- 
ing in  from  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base 
tonight?"  I  said.  "When  is  it  coming  In?" 
He  said,  "At  3  o'clock  in  the  morning." 
He  said,  "If  you  wiU  stand  here  and  look 
toward  that  direction,  the  missile  will 
come  In  from  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base 
26  minutes  from  the  time  it  Is  fired,  and 
this  missile  will  be  dropped  f  nmi  an  air- 
plane and  it  will  land  in  that  lagoon." 

So  about  5  minutes  prior  to  3  &jn.  in 
the  morning,  my  telephone  rang,  and  the 
General  said,  "Senator,  the  missile  will 
be  coming  in  in  S  minutes.  WUl  you  get 
out  there  and  take  a  look  at  it." 

I  got  up  from  my  bed  and  looked  in 
tbe  direction  he  told  me  to  look,  and  in 
about  3  or  4  minutes  there  was  a  big 
fireball  that  came  out  of  the  sky,  and 
within  2  seconds  there  was  one  dot  that 
went  this  way,  and  after  about  2  seconds 
another  dot  went  that  way,  and  another 
dot  2  seconds  later  went  sUll  another 
way.  It  was  a  MIRV,  a  three-headed 
MIRV,  and  it  came  from  Vandenberg 
Air  Force  Base  approximately  5,400  miles 
away. 

I  was  told  that  ttie  three-headed  MIRV 
hit  the  target,  which  gives  you  an  idea 
of  how  close  Uie  world  is  now,  and  how 
close  the  Marianas  are  to  the  United 
States. 

So  when  some  of  our  people  say  that 
the  Northern  Marianas  are  too  far  away, 
I  say,  "Look  at  this  MIRV  that  came  in 
26  minutes  smd  hit  three  targets  in  that 
lagoon."  It  was  a  tremendous  sight  for 
me  to  witness  the  shooting  of  that  MIRV 
into  that  lagoon. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  PONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  Join  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Idaho  in  com- 
mending the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  for  his  leadership  in 
this  area. 

I  know  the  Senator  has  long  been  In- 
terested in  all  Micronesia,  and  has  fol- 
lowed with  great  interest  and  partlciiM- 
tlon  the  negotiations  in  not  only  the 
Mariantis,  but  Micronesia  in  generaL  Hie 
Senator  contributed  greatly  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  Senate  in  this  very 
important,  very  strategic  area  to  the 
United  States  in  the  Western  Pacific. 

One  of  the  problons,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  which  we  face  on  this  bill  is  not 
difQcult  argtmients,  but  simply  lack  of 
understanding  about  what  is  going  on  in 
the  P{u:iflc,  how  we  got  to  where  we  are 
with  the  Marianas,  and  the  fact  that  we 
are  not  creating  a  colony  out  there,  but 
rather,  giving  voice  and  giving  effect  to 
the  freely  expressed  wishes  of  the  people. 

I  only  wish  every  Member  of  the  Sen- 


ate could  have  the  understanding,  the 
knoiMedge.  and  the  personal  Identiflca- 
tlon  with  the  Marianas  and  lAcronesia 
irtilch  the  dlsttnguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii  has.  If  every  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate had  that  kind  of  understanding,  I  am 
satisfied  we  would  pass  the  measure  99 
tol. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ijouisiana  for  his  most  gen- 
erous remarks,  nils  is  the  first  time  in 
400  years  that  the  people  of  the  Northern 
Marianas  have  had  a  voice  in  what  their 
govomment  should  be.  When  th^  were 
given  this  voice  they  voted  78.8  percent 
to  be  associated  with  the  United  States 
as  a  commonwealth. 

The  germ  of  the  idea  actually  came 
from  the  late  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska,  Mr.  Ernest  Oruening.  He  was  the 
one  who  tsilked  to  me  and  told  me  that 
the  Micronesian  IsUmds  in  the  Pacific 
oufi^t  to  be  part  of  the  State  of  HawalL 

It  was  because  of  him  that  I  submitted 
a  resduldon  asking  that  the  whole  of 
Micronesia  be  made  part  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  only  for  the  purpose  of  dialog,  so 
that  the  American  people  could  under- 
stand what  we  have  out  there  and  to  give 
them  an  understanding  of  the  Micro- 
nesian Islands. 

I  am  glad  that  with  that  resolution  I 
submitted,  we  have  now  come  to  the 
point  where  we  are  ready  to  take  in  the 
Northern  Marianas  as  part  and  parcel 
of  the  United  States. 

I  do  hope  that  with  this  initial  cove- 
nant, there  will  be  further  covenants 
with  other  parts  of  Micronesia,  so  that 
the  other  parts  of  Micronesia  could  be- 
come part  and  parcel  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  join  my 
colleagues  In  commending  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Hawaii  for  the 
services  he  has  performed  in  sharing  in- 
formation he  has  gained  over  years  ot 
investigation  by  expressing  his  expe- 
riences of  actually  visiting  on  the  Islands 
and  working  with  the  people. 

No  one  in  this  body  has  greater  knowl- 
edge of  this  subject  than  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Before  he  made  the  trip,  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  talk  to  him  about  what  he 
planned  to  do.  After  the  distinguished 
Senator  returned  from  the  trip,  it  was 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
to  again  visit  with  Mm  and  have  a  report. 

Since  some  of  our  colleagues  allege 
that  th^  did  not  know  Just  what  nego- 
tiations, visits,  and  meetings  were  being 
held  over  a  long  period  of  time.  I  would 
like  the  record  to  show  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Hawaii  did  give  a 
report.  It  was  in  the  Record.  In  fact,  he 
made  several  reports,  as  I  recall,  about 
his  trim. 

He  has  been  a  wcmderful  emissary  to 
that  part  of  the  world,  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  too,  I  might  say.  but  his 
vast  experience  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
has  been  especially  beneficial  through  his 
reports. 

I  feel  that  we  do  have  the  knowledge 
and  information  regarding  the  Northern 
Marianas  because  he  took  the  tremoi- 
dous  intoi^st  he  did  in  gatharicg  together 
the  factual  Information. 

As  he  stated,  the  Marianas  electorate 


voted  78.8  povent  in  ai^roval  of  the 
covenant,  with  a  95  percent  voter  turn- 
out—4t  Is  almost  unbellevahle.  If  we 
could  have  voter  turnout  In  this  country 
like  that,  we  certainly  would  all  benefit. 

It  shows  the  interest  they  oave  in  the 
Northern  Marianas  on  this  Issue. 

As  he  stated,  this  would  be  a  first  stw 
In  the  accomplishment  that  certainly 
woidd  come  forward  in  the  future. 

I  feel  he  has  rendered  a  great  service. 
I  am  very  thankf  id  he  has  given  his  time 
and  efforts  in  this  program. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  for  his  very  gra- 
cious remarks. 

I  want  to  say,  also,  that  wh?n  I  visited 
the  Micronesian  Islands,  I  had  just  re- 
turned from  a  visit  to  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China.  I,  subsequent  to  that, 
had  Just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Korea, 
to  Taipei.  Taiwan,  to  Okinawa,  and  I 
spoke  to  many  of  the  leaders  in  these 
places.  In  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
our  delegation  was  told  Uiat  tliere  would 
be  very  little  peace  in  the  world,  that 
there  will  be  war. 

I  talked  to  the  people  In  Korea,  the 
Prime  Minister,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  spoke 
with  the  Prime  Minister  of  Taiwan.  I 
spoke  to  our  people  in  Okinawa.  All 
seemed  to  feel  that  peace  is  really  not 
there  yet. 

When  I  visited  the  people  of  Micro- 
nesia, I  told  them  what  I  had  witnessed 
in  the  world  after  my  trips  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  Cbina,  to  Taiwan.  Korea. 
Okinawa,  Hong  Kong.  1  told  them  that 
this  was  a  very  turbulent  world.  Speak- 
ing as  a  citizen  of  Hawaii — formerly  an 
independent  monarchy,  which  came  into 
the  U.S.  orbit  as  a  territory,  and  flnaUy 
became  a  State  after  60  years  of  being  a 
territory — that  that  was  an  evolution 
through  which  we  passed  and  which  they 
could  expect  to  experience  also  in  their 
own  particular  way,  depending  on  their 
special  situation.  I  thought  the  fact  that 
Hawaii  is  now  a  part  and  parcel  of  the 
United  States  as  a  State,  might  encour- 
age Micronesia  to  such  a  status  of  its 
own  so  that  some  day  the  Micronesians 
might  rajoy  a  status  whi(^  I,  for  in- 
stance, was  enjojring  as  a  U.S.  citizen. 

I  told  them  that  to  some  the  United 
States  was  a  symbol  in  Micronesia, 
Kwajalein,  the  Northern  Marianas;  that 
the  greatest  thing  a  person  can  have  is 
American  citizenship;  that  in  this  world 
where  there  is  food  scarcity,  especially 
out  in  the  Pacific  where  the  people  are 
dependent  so  much  on  the  importation 
of  food  from  the  United  States;  that  the 
question  of  food  was  a  very  big  question 
that  should  be  of  concern  to  them;  that 
if  they  were  hungry,  the  United  States 
would  not  hesitate  to  send  ships  and  air- 
planes to  supply  them:  that  if  there  was 
a  hurricane  or  a  big  crisis  in  their  part 
of  the  world,  the  United  States  would 
be  right  there  to  protect  its  citizens;  and 
that  cltlz^ishlp  in  the  United  States  is 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings  that  can 
come  to  any  individual. 

I  told  them  that  the  North  American 
Continent  was  the  greatest  grain  export- 
ing area  in  the  world,  that  in  1974  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  accounted  for 
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91  million  tons  ot  gradn  exported  to  the 
ivorld.  The  oezt  largest  exporting  area 
was  Australia  and  New  Zealand  with  only 
6  mUUon  tons. 

With  a  situation  In  the  Microneslan  Is- 
lands where  land  is  so  limited,  where 
100,000  people  live  on  2.000  Islands,  and 
when  we  put  them  all  together  they  only 
constitute  approximately  70  square  miles, 
we  can  see  that  food  will  be  a  very  im- 
portant problem  for  the  people  of  Micro- 
nesia. Where  can  they  look  for  food? 
Where  can  they  look  for  sustenance  ex- 
cept to  the  United  States? 

I  can  foresee.  Mr.  President,  that  with 
this  Northern  Marianas  covenant  nego- 
tiated, approved  by  the  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  Piesident.  it  will  be  a  fore- 
nmner  of  what  will  happen  with  the 
other  parts  of  Micronesia, 

While  I  foresee  great  benefits  for  Mi- 
cronesia in  a  close  relationship  with  the 
United  States,  the  trust  tenitory  has  eco- 
nomic potentials  of  its  own  for  the  mu- 
tual benefit  of  its  people  and  of  the 
American  people. 

The  ocean  in  the  Western  and  Cen- 
tral Pacific,  of  which  Micronesia  is  a  vast 
part,  abounds  in  skipjack  tuna — a  large- 
ly undeveloped  resource  which  scientists 
estimate  as  having  a  potential  harvest  of 
900,000  tons  a  year,  which  can  amount 
to  an  income  of  about  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars. 

The  ocean  also  has  rich  mineral  re- 
sources which  have  yet  to  be  tapped.  And 
tourism  is  expected  to  flourish  in  the 
years  ahead. 

So,  in  addition  to  its  strategic  value. 
Micronesia  represents  a  huge  area  whose 
future  growth  and  development  have 
only  now  begun  to  show  its  economic  po- 
tential. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii,  Mr.  President. 

Without  burdening  the  Record  unduly, 
I  think  it  might  be  noted  at  this  point 
that  once  again  we  regret  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  has  indicated 
that  this  is  his  last  year  In  the  Senate. 
I  know  there  can  be  no  more  fitting  re- 
ward for  his  long  years  of  effort  here, 
nothing  that  would  please  him  more, 
than  to  see  the  Senate  take  some  afllrma- 
tlve  action  on  a  matter  that  has  been  of 
such  great  interest  to  him  over  the  years. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

The  FRESnJINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

AJIKITOMENT     NO.      1330 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  may  be  necessary. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  up  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  myself.  Senator  Harry 
F.  Btrp,  Jr.,  Senator  Mansfiblo,  Senator 
Church,  Senator  Sievenson,  and  Sena- 
tor Oabt  Hart. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wUl  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

Tbe  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Prax),  for  himself  and  others,  proposes  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  dlapense  with  the  fur- 
ther reading  of  tbe  amendment 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oirdered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  beginning  wltb  line  8.  strtke 
out  all  throiigb  line  14  on  page  43  and  limm 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That  the  Con- 
gress hereby  recognizes  the  deslree  of  the 
people  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  to 
enjoy  eelf-determlnatlon.  but  declares  that 
it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  obli- 
gation of  the  United  States  to  promote  the 
development  of  the  peoples  of  the  Trust 
Territory  at  the  Paelflc  Islands  toward  self- 
government  or  Independence  can  best  be  ac- 
complished by  the  submission  to  the  Con- 
gress for  iu  consideration  of  an  agreement 
or  agreements  resolving  the  political  status 
of  all  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  rather  than  on  an  Individual  basis. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "Joint  res- 
olution relating  to  self-government  or  in- 
dependence for  all  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  imderstands  that  2  hours  have 
been  allotted  for  this  amendment,  to  be 
divided  between  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendment,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, the  Senator  from  Virginia,  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  PELL.  Plus  there  is  time  on  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  adminis- 
tration's request  that  the  Congress  give 
its  approval  to  a  covenant  to  establish  a 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  in  political  union  with  the  United 
States  raises  the  vital  question  of  wheth- 
er, regardless  of  the  deshes  of  the  people 
of  the  Marianas,  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  enter  into  such  a 
relationship.  I  have  serious  doubts  that  It 
is  in  the  interest  of  this  country  to  do  so 
for  the  following  reasons : 

By  taking  on  a  new  territory,  the  fii-st 
since  1917  when  the  United  States  ac- 
quired the  Virgin  Islands,  we  would  be 
exchanging  a  temporary  responsibility 
for  the  welfare  and  security  of  the  Mari- 
anas, imder  a  United  Nations  trusteeship 
agreement,  for  a  pwinanent  responsibil- 
ity whose  implications  have  not  been 
adequately  thought  through. 

Advocates  of  the  covenant  have 
stressed  the  historic  responsibility  of  the 
United  States  for  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Marianas  and  the  clear  man- 
date for  annexation  reflected  by  the 
plebiscite  held  in  the  Marianas  on  the 
covenant.  What  those  advocates  over- 
look, however.  Is  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  has  actively — and  in  my  view 
wrongly — encouraged  separatist  senti- 
ments in  the  Marianas.  The  advocates  of 
the  covenant  also  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  plebiscite  was  not  a  true  expression 
of  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  Marianas, 
as  alternatives  such  as  independence  or 
free  association  were  not  offered;  and  the 
financial  benefits  to  be  provided  to  the 
Marianas  were  tied  to  acceptance  of  the 
covenant. 
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More  important  and  more  disturbing. 
however,  is  the  administration's  empha- 
sis on  the  strategic  value  of  the  Northern 
Marianas  and  the  Inchislon  in  the  cove- 
nant of  provisions  for  the  aequMtlon  on 


a  long-tenn  basis  of  proDerty  whkh  ooqU 
be  uMd  for  military  purpoaca.  WltfieSi 
adminlBtratioD  has  dedaicd  that  there 
arc  no  current  plans  to  eatabUsh  a  nUl. 
taxy  complex  In  the  Northern  Ma^iftng, 
an  option  to  do  so  is  being  devekiied 
without  a  full  explanation  ot  what  zole 
is  envisioned  for  the  Northern  Marianas 
in  America's  Far  Eastern  Policy.  Ibe 
Senate  has  seen  other  instances,  nota- 
bly in  tlie  Indian  Ocean  regarding  Diego 
Garcia,  where  an  initially  small  and  pur- 
portedly limited  American  military  pres- 
ence has  grown  like  Topsy  without  the 
implications  of  that  action  being  fully 
explained  or  justified.  And  I  wish  to  recall 
the  administration's  earlier  plans  to  hvM 
a  $300  million  base  on  Tinian. 

Finally,  there  is  the  question  of  the 
propriety  of  engaging  in  a  clearly  expan- 
sionist act  which  files  in  the  face  of  the 
view  of  the  United  Nations  as  expressed 
in  General  Assembly  resolutions  1541  and 
1514  of  1960. 

The  first  of  these  two  resolutions  sets 
forth  12  principles  for  determining 
whether  trust  territories  have  achieved 
self-government  or  independence  as  in- 
tended imder  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter. Piinciple  Vin  deaUng  with  whether 
integration  with  an  independent  state 
qualifies  as  achieving  self-government, 
states  the  following: 

Integration  with  an  Independent  state 
should  be  on  the  basis  of  complete  equality 
between  the  people  of  the  erstwliile  Non-6elf- 
Governlng  Territory  and  those  of  the  Inde- 
pendent country  with  which  It  is  Integrated. 
The  peoples  of  both  territories  should  have 
equal  status  and  rights  of  cltteenshlp  sad 
equal  guarantee  of  fundamental  rights  and 
ireedoms  without  any  distinction  or  dlt- 
crimination;  both  should  have  equal  rights 
and  opportunities  for  representation  and  ef- 
fective participation  at  all  levels  In  the  exec- 
utive, legislative  and  Judicial  organs  of 
government. 

Since  under  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
covenant  the  people  of  the  Nortbem 
Marianas  will  not  be  able  to  vote  for 
President  or  elect  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  Oongiess  of  the  United 
States,  it  caimot  be  said  that  they  have 
been  accorded  "equal  rights  and  appot' 
tunities  for  representation  and  effective 
participation  at  eUl  levels"  of  government 
While  today.  Marlanans  eeem  prepared 
to  accept  second-class  status  as  part  of 
receiving  American  citizenship,  what  will 
be  the  attitude  of  future  generations  of 
Marianans? 

The  second  resolution  cited  above  ex- 
presses the  view  of  the  General  Assembly 
that  in  providing  self-government  or  in- 
dependence to  trust  territories  the  "par- 
tial or  total  disruption  of  the  natUmal 
unity  and  the  territorial  hitegrity"  of 
such  areas  is  incompatible  with  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  The  proposed 
covenant  woidd,  of  course,  begin  a  proc- 
ess of  dismemberment  and  perhj^w  ex- 
tensive fractionallzation  of  Micronesia. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  believe 
the  Senate  should  give  more  thoui^tf  ol 
consideration  to  the  covenant  and  not 
be  rushed  into  a  decidon.  Hm  adminis- 
tration has  already  declared  tts  inten- 
thm  to  delay  the  formal  ertabHahmentol 
the  Marianas  Cammonwealth  tmtfl  It  has 
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devtioped  arrangements  governing  the 
(Qtore  status  of  the  rest  of  Ificronesia 
and  has  sidimltted  to  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  a  proposal  or  proposals 
tor  all  areas  of  tiie  trust  territory.  The 
target  date  for  accomplishing  that  objec- 
tive is  1981. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  Congress 
should  not  have  the  same  opporttinity  as 
the  Security  Council  will  have  to  examine 
a  complete  package  for  all  of  Micronesia 
rather  than  proceeding  in  a  piecemeal 
manner.  Only  through  a  comivdiensive 
approach  can  the  Congress  intelligently 
weigh  the  implications  Involved  and  de- 
cide what  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  do. 

That  is  why  I  continue  to  advocate  an 
alternative  approach  declaring  tliat  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  promote  the 
development  of  the  peoples  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  toward 
self-government  or  independence  can 
best  be  accomplished  by  Uie  submission 
to  the  Congress  for  its  consideration  of 
an  agreement  or  agreements  resolving 
the  political  status  of  all  of  the  trust 
territory  rather  than  on  an  Individual 
basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  during  the  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  549,  a  Joint  resolution 
to  approve  the  covenant  to  establish  a 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands.  Mr.  Oeryld  Christianson,  a  mem- 
ber of  my  staff  be  extended  the  privilege 
of  the  fioor. 

The  PRESroiNQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  the  fioor,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  moment  to  ask  for  a  quorum 
call?  The  majority  leader  wanted  to  pro- 
pound a  unanimous-consent  request.  The 
quorum  call  will  be  a  signal  to  come  to 
the  fioor. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  wUl  caU  the  roD. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  reschided. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  propound  a  unanimous-consent 
request  asking  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  imtil  1:30  p.m. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  withhold  that  re- 
quest temporarily? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  surely. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Could  we 
have  a  short  quorum  call? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presldait,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

TnTAmMOTTS-CONSKNT    ACREEACKHT 

Bfr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  beginning  at 
1:30  pjn.  the  Senate  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Byrd-Pell  amendment, 
which  I  undostand  is  now  pending. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  dd)ate  be  car- 
ried on  until  the  hour  of  3  o'clock,  the 
time  be  equally  divided  between  and  con- 
trolled by  the  manager  of  the  biU  and 
the  sponsors  of  the  amendment,  and  the 
vote  on  that  amendment  occur  at  that 

time.  

Tbe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  thsie 
objection?  Tlie  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  pas- 
sage of  the  biU — ^I  Imow  of  no  other 
amendments — occur  not  later  than  4 
o'clock. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dexit,  if  the  Senator  will  yield,  there  is  a 
possibility  that  there  may  be  another 
amendment  That  is  a  possibility.  What 
about  4:30?  Say  not  later  than  4:30. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  that  the  vote 
on  passage  occur  not  later  than  4:30 

pjn.,  under  the  usual  rule. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  In  addi- 
tion, with  rule  XTT  waived,  is  there  objec- 
tion? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceedc»d  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield  my- 
self 15  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  discuss  simul- 
taneously the  pending  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  PxLL) ,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mansfield)  ,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Gary  Hart),  and  myself,  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  549,  which  the 
amendment  seeks  to  amend. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  ap- 
prove the  covenant  to  establish  a  com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands in  a  political  union  with  the  United 
States — that  is.  give  U.S.  citizenship  to 
the  inhabitants  of  that  area. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  and  the  other 
Senators  I  have  named  says  this: 

That  the  Congress  hereby  recognizes  the 
desires  of  the  people  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  to  enjoy  self-determination,  but  de- 
clares that  It  1b  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  obligation  of  the  United  States  to 
promote  the  development  of  the  peoples  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  to- 


ward self-government  or  independence  can 
best  be  accompUsbed  by  the  submission  to 
the  Congress  for  Its  consideration  of  an  agree- 
ment or  agreements  resolving  the  political 
status  of  all  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  blands  rather  than  on  an  individual 
basis. 

Mr.  President,  the  finest  argument  I 
have  heard  for  this  amendment  was 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
FONG),  although  he  is  against  it.  Mr. 
FoNG  knows  Micronesia  well.  In  his  con- 
cluding remarks,  he  stated : 

What  happens  to  the  Marianas  is  a  fore- 
runner of  what  will  happen  to  the  rest  of 
Micronesia. 

That  is  exactly  the  position  taken  by 
the  Senator  f  rwn  Virginia— that  what  is 
done  in  regard  to  the  Marianas  will  be  a 
forerunner  of  what  will  happen  to  all  of 
Micronesia. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  Micronesia 
covers  three  groups  of  Islands,  spread 
over  3  million  square  miles  in  the  far 
Pacific.  The  Marianas  represent  only  one 
Island  group.  The  other  groups  are  the 
Carolines  and  the  MarshaUs.  There  are 
2,100  islands  in  all,  and  they  are  spread 
over  3  million  square  miles  of  ocean. 

•nie  Senator  from  Virginia  became  hi- 
terested  in  this  question  because  I  hap- 
pened to  live  in  the  Marianas  for  a  while, 
as  well  as  in  the  Marshalls.  I  operated  as 
an  executive  oflScer  of  a  patrol  bombing 
squadron  throughout  that  area,  and  for 
that  reason  I  became  greatly  interested 
In  this  question  of  giving  U.S.  citizenship 
to  the  people  of  the  Marianas  in  the  Par 
Pacific. 

As  chairman  of  the  General  Legisla- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  I  presided  over  two  sub- 
ccHnmittee  meetings  to  consider  House 
Joint  Resolution  549. 

After  carefully  listening  to  the  pres- 
entations of  the  many  distinguished 
witnesses  who  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  after  reviewing  their  argu- 
ments. I  feel  there  is  no  compelling  rea- 
son for  the  United  States  3  enter  into 
a  commonwealth  arrangement  with  the 
Northern  Marianas  at  the  present  time, 
and  many  reasons  why  we  should  not. 

Proponents  of  the  proposed  Covenant 
for  Commonwealth,  who  testified  before 
the  Armed  Services  General  Legislation 
Subcommittee,  stated  tiiat  alleged  U.S. 
defense  interests  argued  for  the  United 
States  entering  into  a  commonwealth 
arrangement  with  the  Northern 
Marianas. 

These  defense  interests  were  defined 
as  denying  foreign  powers  access  to  Mi- 
cronesia for  military  purposes;  a  need  to 
improve  the  U.S.  military  capability  in 
the  Pacific  and  Asia;  a  means  to  provide 
an  additional  flexibility  to  the  already 
existing  U.S.  presence  in  Pacific  Asia; 
and  a  way  to  contribute  to  U.S.  force 
readiness. 

The  construction  of  U.S.  military  bases 
in  the  Northern  Marianas  would  not  sig- 
nificantly enhance  American  military 
credibility  in  the  Pacific. 

In  fact,  as  the  Department  of  Defense 
witnesses  testified,  the  primary  role 
of  any  future  military  installations — 
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should  they  ever  be  constructed— would 
be  for  training  and  loglstteal  sui^Tort. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  wish  to 
quote  from  a  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Robert  Ellsworth  who  at  the  time  he  tes- 
tified was  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  International  Security  Affairs.  Here 
Is  what  Mr.  Ellsworth  said  and  I  quote 
him. 

.  .  .  uxuter  no  cizcumstaQces  could  the, 
even  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, could  the  land  that  Is  being  con- 
templated for  leaae  for  defense  purposes  In 
the  Northern  Marianas  be  considered  as  a 
•ubsUtute  for  Clark  aod  Sublc  Bay  and  for 
any  of  the  bases  or  deployments  in  Japan 
or  in  Korea  either,  as  far  as  that  la  con- 
cerned. 
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Am  part  of  the  detent*  with  Sussla.  thoa- 
sands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  on  this  re- 
mote atoU  to  destroy  soma  of  the  KwaJaMn 
mlsBUe  range,  whare  ABMrica  perfected  Ita 

defense  against  atomic  attack. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  say  that: 

others,  like  the  missUe  launching  pads 
and  ceUs,  are  being  dehberately  destroyed 
as  a  result  of  Strategic  Arms  LimlUtlon  talks 
accords  and  detente  with  Rusala  whereby  the 
two  countries  agree  to  neutralize  specific  In- 
stallations in  their  countries. 

The  launching  ceU  In  Kwajaleln  that  has 
been  filled  with  debris  and  cemented  over 
was  used  in  aome  of  the  early  tests  by  the 
population  of  the  atoll  during  a  firing 
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So  this  ai-ea.  if  it  is  ever  developed, 
could  not  be  a  substitute  according  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Inter- 
national Security  Affairs  lor  any  other 
bases  in  the  Pacific. 

The  United  States  is  a  Pacific  power, 
with  Pacific  interests,  but  the  proposed 
arrangement  with  the  Marianas,  as  De- 
fense Department  oflBcials  conceded, 
could  not  significantly  offset  any  possi- 
ble base  losses  in  other  areas  of  the  Pa- 
cific, nor  would  it  significantly  contribute 
to  our  existing  ability  to  protect  other 
U.S.  possessions  in  the  Pacific. 

The  Defense  Department's  claim  that 
bases  in  the  Marianas  would  improve 
U.S.  combat  readiness,  by  providing  an 
awjroprlate  environment  for  military 
training  e.xercises,  cannot  be  considered 
an  essenUal  defense  need.  Such  facili- 
ties might  be  convenient,  but  they  are 
not  crucial,  and  clearly  a  variety  of  al- 
ternative sites  could  provide  adequate 
training  facilities. 

The  most  important  U.S.  defense  In- 
t«-est  in  the  Marianas,  and  indeed  in  all 
of  Micronesia,  according  to  Defense  De- 
partment officials,  Is  denying  third  pow- 
ers access  to  that  aiea  for  military  pur- 
poses. But,  as  these  officials  themselves 
testified,  denial  of  the  area  to  other  mil- 
itary powers  can  be  accomplished  satis- 
factorily through  a  variety  of  means, 
such  as  a  direct  defense  treaty,  or  specific 
agreements  on  U.S.  basing  rights. 

It  deserves  to  be  emphasized  that  the 
U.S.  defense  interest  of  denying  foreign 
mlhtary  powers  access  applies  to  all  of 
Micronesia,  not  just  the  Marianas. 

Tlie  Covenant  for  Commonwealth  that 
the  United  States  is  now  considering 
however,  applies  only  to  the  Marianas 

To  the  extent,  then,  that  the  United 
States  has  inteiests  in  the  Marianas, 
these  interests  are  common  to  all  of  Mi- 
cronesia. 

The  able  Senator  from  HawaU  (Mr. 
Pong)  made  that  clear  in  his  comments 
Indeed,  if  in  fact  some  areas  in  Micro- 
nesia are  more  important  mihtarily  for 
the  United  States  than  others,  I  would 
think  that  the  K\i-ajalein  missile  range 
in  the  Marshall  Islands— where  the 
United  States  has  ahready  invested  over 
$700  milli<Ni— is  one  of  the  more  impor- 
tant UJB.  defense  assets. 

Mr.  Piesident,  in  that  connection,  I 
have  a  newspaper  article  from  the  Rich- 
mond Times  Dispatch  of  Sunday,  Feb- 
ruary 15.  The  headline  is  "D6tente  Neu- 
tralizing Missile  Range."  And  this  article 
by  the  United  Piess  International  says: 


So  what  we  are  prt^Kwlng  to  do  and 
what  we  are  doing  Is  taking  an  histalla- 
tion  that  we  already  have  on  Kwajaleln 
In  the  Marshall  Islands,  and  according 
to  this  news  report  which  I  assume  is 
correct— I  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
verify  it  but  I  assume  it  Is  correct;  It 
is  by  an  excellent  news  organization, 
United  Press  International— we  are  de- 
stroying what  we  built  up  there  and  now 
we  are  proposing  to  take  over  another 
group  of  islands,  the  ilarianas.  and  es- 
tablish training  bases  there.  AU  of  that, 
to  me,  suggests  that  Mr.  Kissinger  in 
his  zeal  for  detente  has  little  concern 
about  cost  to  the  American  taxpayers. 

U.S.  defense  hitere.sts.  then,  provide  no 
justification  for  gianting  Commonwealth 
status  to  the  Northern  Marianas. 

Such  an  agreement  would  not  provide 
the  United  States  with  strategic  or  tact- 
ical advantages  that  could  not  be  met  in 
other  ways;  nor  does  it  provide  any  addi- 
tional benefits  for  military  installations 
and  convenUonal  forces  Uiat  could  not 
othenvlse  be  met. 

The  Marianas,  according  to  admin- 
istration witnesses,  could  not  serve  as  an 
area  for  major  strategic  or  conventional 
operating  bases.  In  particular,  the  islands 
could  not  provide  an  alternative  to  other 
existing  U.S.  ba^es  In  the  Pacific  and 
A.sia. 

The  primary  U.S.  defense  Interest  In 
Micronesia,  according  to  proponents  i^ 
denying  third  powers  access  to  the  area 
and  this  can  be  accomplished  in  many 
ways,  as  the  administration  witnesses 
them-selves  testified. 

In  contrast,  by  concluding  a  separate 
agreement  with  the  Marianas,  before  a 
decision  has  been  made  on  tlie  rest  of 
the  trust  territory,  the  United  States 
could  promote  the  senUment  for  further 
fragmentaUon  hi  Micronesia.  This  could 
lead  to  an  erosion  of  stability  and  make 
the  area  more  .sensitive  to  forelen 
mtrusion.  ^ 

I  reiterate,  then,  alleged  U.S.  defease 
mterests  In  the  Marianas  do  not  provide 
jusUflcaUwi  for  establishing  a  new 
American  Commonwealth. 

Furthermore,  if  In  fact  th?  argument  Is 
accepted  that  U.S.  defense  hiterests  re- 
quire that  a  special  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Northern 
Marianas  be  established,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  the  Northern  Marianas  become 
a  new  U.8.  Commonwealth. 

r  asked  Mr.  Ellsworth  if  it  is  necessary 
to  give  commonwealth  status  to  the 
Marianas  In  order  to  deny  foreign  powers 
acc^  to  that  area.  Secretary  Ells- 
worth replied: 


CaHiUaly  tt  wooM  k* 
noowMltli)   wooM  aot 
by  wlilBh  deaUl  can  b* 

I  fnrther  asked  Secretary  EDsworth  If 
a  Compact  of  Pree  Association  wtmld  ba 
adequate  for  U.S.  Interests. 

Secretary  Ellsworth  replied: 

No  doubt. 

I  also  asked  Ambassador  Haydn  WU- 
hams.  the  Presidents  personal  mn- 
seutative  for  the  Microncalan  ^Stm 
negotiations,  if  a  Compact  of  VntM- 
sociaUon  would  meet  U.8.  security  aeetk 
and  he  answered :  ^^' 

...  in  the  draft  compact  of  free  ai. 
soclatlon  that  we  have  with  the  Ooncm. 
Of  Micronesia,  as  a  Joint  OommitteTaTw 
future  status.  Title  3  of  that  compact  ^ 
provide  for  denial  of  the  area  to  the  mlUtarr 
forces  of  any  third  country  in  the  CaroBnei 
and  in  the  Uanballs.  v^aronnes 
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It  is  clear,  then,  that  U.S.  security  In- 
terests cannot  be  used  as  a  justification 
for  the  United  States  entering  Into  Coa- 
monwealth  with  the  Northern  Marianas 

Similarly,  there  is  no  persuasive  eco^ 
nomic  argument  to  justify  granting  the 
Mariana  Islands  Commonwealth  -^fltm 

On  the  contrary,  economic  reasoning 
would  argue  against  it 

Micronesia  is  not  self-sufficient  It  has 
no  hidustries,  and  few  natural  resourees. 

Mlcionesia's  biggest  Industry  te  the 
jiovernment  generating  over  60  percent 
of  all  economic  activity. 

The  administration  has  no  detailed 
inoposals  to  reverse  this  situation.  If  In 
lact  It  can  be  reversed. 

Tlie  cost  to  the  United  States  of  grant- 
ing Commonwealth  status  to  the  Ma- 
rianas will  be  high,  and  the  proponents 
hi  my  opinion,  have  failed  to  make  an 
adequate  case  to  justify  the  cost 

Under  the  Commonwealtti  proposal, 
the  Northern  Marianas  will  get  $19.5 
million  for  a  50-year  lease  for  land  on 
Tinlan.  Salpan.  Rota,  and  FaraUon  de 
Medinilla,  and  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  will 
hicur  one-time  construction  costs  of 
$13.9  million. 

The  United  SUtes  will  also  pay  the 
Northern  Marianas  an  annual  grant  of 
$14  million,  in  constant  1974  dollars. 

"Hi  is  grant  will  rmi  for  at  least  7  years, 
after  which  time  a  new  level  of  aid  is  to 
be  negotiated.  Should  there  be  difficulty 
hi  negotiating  a  new  level  of  grant  assist- 
ance at  that  time.  Uie  proposed  grant  of 
14  million  constant  1974  dollars  would  be 
continued  until  such  time  as  a  new 
agreement  is  reached. 

The  U£.  Senate  by  approvmg  this 
covenant  would  be  insulating  the  Mari- 
anas from  inflation,  and  it  would  deny 
Congress  the  opUon  of  cuttijog  off  aid. 
should  it  so  desire  at  some  point  in  the 
future. 

The  annual  grant  provided  to  the 
Marianas  by  the  United  States  will  fur- 
thermore be  considered  local  funds  for 
the  purpose  of  making  up  the  local  share 
to  obtain  Federal  matching  funds,  thus 
uacreasing  the  cost  further. 

In  addition  to  these  costs,  three  FW- 
eral  departments — the  Departments  of 
Transportation.  Agriculture,  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare — estimate  a  yearly 
cost  of  $12  million  to  provide  the  full 


cance  at  aaslsiattoe  program  to  tbe  peo- 
lde  of  the  Marlaaaa. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Qeneral 
LegUatfam  Subeommlttee  requested  a 
detailed  cost  estimate  to  the  United 
States  resulting  from  the  proposed  Com- 
monwealth, but  without  success. 

The  best  estimate  that  the  subcommit- 
tee has  avallalde  is  that  as  a  result  of 
passage  of  this  bill  the  United  States 
will  provide  the  Marianas  with  a  total 
aid  padcage  that  amounts  to  a  per  capita 
contribution  of  $1,923  a  year  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  chUd. 

This  figure  is  incomplete,  and  conserv- 
atirely  estimated.  It  is  based  on  a  popu- 
lation flcure  of  14.000,  an  annual  grant 
«f  $14  million — ^which  is  based  on  July 
1974  constant  dollars  at  an  already  in- 
ftited  11  percent  and  the  cost  estimates 
of  the  three  Federal  departments— have 
just  been  cited. 

By  comparison,  per  capita  spending 
for  American  Samoa  in  fiscal  year  1975 
was  $730  per  capita:  for  Guam  it  was 
$334  in  fiscal  year  1974:  and  for  the  en- 
tire Trust  Territory  in  fiscal  year  1975 
it  was  $719. 

On  a  per  capita  basis,  the  annual  con- 
tribution of  almost  $2,000  for  every  resi- 
dent of  the  Marianas  represents  approxi- 
mately 10  times  mcnre  the  average  annual 
per  ci4>ita  Federal  payments  to  the  States 
of  the  Union. 

The  cost  to  the  United  States,  then. 
will  indeed  be  high,  and  no  InformatlaD 
has  been  presented  to  the  Congress  which 
would  indicate  that  the  economic  de- 
pendence of  the  Marianas  on  the  United 
States  will  decrease. 

To  illustrate  my  point,  at  the  roughly 
2,500  f  amiUes  in  the  Northern  Marianas. 
1.700  individuals  are  employed  by  gov- 
ernment— 500  by  the  U.S.  Government 
and  1,200  by  local  government. 

These  onployment  figures  reveal  to 
what  extent  the  Marianas  are  depeaident 
on  government  for  generating  economic 
activities. 

The  cost  of  this  proposal  to  the  United 
States  is,  then,  a  significant  one.  And  the 
cost  could  multiply  even  further  should 
the  Marshalls  and  Carolines  decide  to 
seek  conunonwealth  status. 

Ambassador  Haydn  WlUiam,  the  UJS. 
senior  repi^esentatlve  in  the  atrategle 
trusteeship  negotiations,  revealed  in 
testimony  that  he  would  recommend  Oiat 
the  United  States  accept  the  Marshalls 
and  Carolines  in  commonwealth,  should 
they  seek  such  status. 

If  we  accept  the  alleged  defense  inter- 
ests as  a  justification  for  the  proposed 
commonwealth  with  the  Mariana  Is- 
lands, then  that  same  reasoning  could 
be  appUed  to  the  Carcames  and  the  Mar- 
shalls. 

While  It  Is  true  that  the  United  States 
is  ahready  tied  to  Micronesia,  the  rela- 
tionship is  a  temporary  one,  not  a  perma- 
nent one.  as  proposed  in  the  Covenant 
for  Commonwealth. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  United  States 
is  committed  to  terminating  the  strategic 
trusteeship  arrangement,  and  promoting 
Micronesian  self-government. 

But,  the  Micronesians  themselves  have 
Indicated  that  they  are  not  ready  for 
total  hidependenee  at  the  mresent  time. 
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and  there  is  no  termination  date  for  the 
trusteeship  arrangement 

Addlthmally.  the  United  States  has 
stated  puUldy  that  our  Government  will 
submit  the  proposal  to  terminate  the 
strategic  trusteeship  betore  the  United 
Nations  as  an  entire  pad^age,  at  one 
time,  rather  than  in  piecemeal  fashion, 
and  it  is  not  expected  that  the  United 
States  will  be  ready  to  submit  iiiis  pro- 
posal to  the  UJ^.  before  1981. 

There  is.  therefore,  no  need  for  the 
United  States  to  rush  into  an  agreement 
that  could  represent  a  blunder  of  historic 
proportions. 

I.  consequently,  submit  that  it  would 
be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Islands  of  the  Northern 
Marianas  to  delay  consideration  of  this 
proposal  imtil  an  agreement — or  agree- 
ments— ^has  been  submitted  to  Congress 
resolving  the  political  status  of  all  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
rather  than  on  an  individual  basis. 

I  think  such  an  i^K>roach  would  be 
consistent  with  the  interests  of  both  the 
United  States,  the  Marianas,  and  the  rest 
of  the  strategic  trust  territory.  It  would 
also  be  consistent  without  international 
(ri>Ugations. 

Such  an  approach  would  also  give  the 
administration  the  <wportunity  to  re- 
spond to  some  of  the  many  questions 
that  still  need  to  be  addressed,  and  it 
would  give  Congress  and  the  American 
people  the  (Qiportunity  to  devote  the  at- 
tentlcm  to  this  proposal  that  it  merits. 
For  this  reason  I  have  sponsc»%d,  with 
Senator  Pnx,  Senator  MAnsrasu).  and 
Senator  Gary  Hart,  Amendment  No. 
1330. 

This  amendment  would  defer  congres- 
sional action  an  the  covenant  proposal 
until  the  administration  has  submitted 
to  C(Higress  a  plan  for  the  future  status 
of  all  areas  of  the  trust  territory. 

The  administration  has  set  a  target 
date  of  1981  for  drawing  up  arrange- 
ments for  tile  other  trust  areas  and  has 
declared  its  intention  to  implement  only 
parts  of  the  covenant  immediately  and 
to  delay  the  establishment  of  the  Com- 
monwealth imtil  pnqxisals  dealing  with 
all  of  the  trust  territory  have  be«n  sub- 
mitted to  the  United  Nations  Security 
Oouncil  for  approvaL 

I  see  no  rea.son  why  the  Congress 
should  not  have  the  same  opportunity 
as  the  Security  Council  to  examine  a 
complete  package  in  order  to  weigh  the 
implications  Involved  In  the  administra- 
tion's plans  for  all  of  Micronesia  and  de- 
cide what  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  also  say,  I  do  not 
blame  the  people  of  Micronesia  for  want- 
ing to  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  the  greatest  country  in 
the  worid.  and  I  think  that  many  persons 
In  many  parts  of  the  worid  would  like  to 
be  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

However,  as  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  pointed  out,  it  is  Important  m  con- 
sidering this  new  covenant  that  It  be  con- 
sidered from  the  point  of  view  as  to  what 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States,  rather  than  what  might  be  In  the 
best  interests  of  some  other  ariea  of  the 
wcnrld. 


Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the 
amnnrtient  in  tn  driay  t»i^  i^^ifnyf^t  yntxW 

Budi  time  as  the  entire  matter  of  Mlero- 
nesia  can  be  bandied  stamiUaneondy.  As 
I  mentkmed  earlier,  the  Northon  Mari- 
anas are  only  a  part  of  Micronesia,  and 
the  other  large  groups  there  are  the  Car- 
olines and  the  Marshalls. 

Mr.  GARY  HART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRT  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  GARY  HART.  Mr.  President  wffl 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  be  kind 
enough  to  yield  me  10  minutes  of  his 
time  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Calorado. 

Mr.  President,  do  I  have  time  re- 
maining from  the  time  I  yielded  myself? 

Mr.  PELL.  There  is  time  on  the  ammd- 
ment.  in  any  case. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  previous- 
ly yielded  myself  15  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Itie 
Senator  went  2  minutes  over  his  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  yidd  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  GARY  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator 
f  rcon  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  as  with  all  other  legis- 
lation before  the  Senate,  it  is  important 
to  determine  what  is  at  issue  here  and 
what  is  not  It  would  be  extremely  un- 
fortunate if  we  divided  ourselves  here  to- 
day on  the  groimd  that  those  who  sup- 
port the  covenant  care  for  tlie  people  in 
the  Marianas  and  those  who  oppose  it 
do  not.  That  is  not  an  issue. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  the  Senator  from 
C<^rado,  and  others  who  oppose  the 
immediate  passage  of  this  measure  care 
just  as  much  about  what  happens  to  the 
people  of  the  ti-ust  territory  as  do  the 
pnnxments  of  this  covenant. 

What  is  not  at  issue  here  is  the  com- 
petence of  the  committees  involved  in 
this  matter  or  of  the  negotiators  who 
represented  the  administration.  Tliere 
have  been  suggestions  that  those  who 
oppose  Immediate  passage  of  the  cove- 
nant have  something  personal  or  political 
against  members  of  the  committee  or 
felt  there  was  an  attempt  to  deal 
unfairly  with  this  body.  That  is  not  an 
issue.  We  need  to  lay  that  aside. 

Third,  there  has  been  a  sugxestion 
that  those  who  oppose  immediate  ap- 
proval of  this  covenant  are  neoisola- 
tionists  who  do  not  care  about  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  world, 
record  is  clear  that  that  is  not  the 


What  the  people  of  the  Marianas  want 
is  not  an  issue,  but  it  has  been  discussed 
at  length  by  proponents  of  this  measure. 
If  we  were  to  use  that  standard  for  all 
our  foreign  policy  actions,  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.  Senate  would  be  com- 
mitted to  do  things  around  the  world  not 
in  the  best  intei^ests  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

We  are  not  here  today  to  debate  or 
talk  about  what  the  people  of  the  Mar- 
ianas want.  It  is  a  fact  which  has  been 
established.  But  that  Is  not  the  primary 
consideration.  As  the  able  Senator  from 
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Virginia  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  have  pointed  out.  the  Issue  before 
the  Senate  today  Is  what  is  In  the  best 
interest  of  the  United  States.  That  is 
what  we  should  be  discussing  here,  not 
who  Is  working  the  hardest  to  do  what 
the  people  of  the  Marianas  want.  That  is 
not  the  Issue.  The  Issue  is,  what  is  in  the 
best  Interest  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  Important  to  point  out — and  U 
has  been  pointed  out  throughout  the 
course  of  the  last  few  months — that 
this  co.v,nant  is  not  the  only  approach 
or  the  only  solution  to  the  problem  of 
the  future  status  of  the  Marianas.  There 
are  other  alternatives.  Some  have  been 
touched  upon,  but  they  have  been  Inade- 
Quately  explored. 

To  ask  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  on  this  covenant  on  the  ground 
that  It  Is  the  only  alternative  available 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  and  to  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  the  United  States  restricts  our 
options  too  narrowly.  It  excludes  all  the 
other  options  available  to  the  people  of 
this  coimtry. 

When  the  Senator  from  Colorado  first 
became  Interested  In  this  matter  last 
spring,  one  of  the  issues  I  was  concerned 
about  was  the  Intent  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.  At  that  time,  we  were  given 
assurances  that  the  covenant  was  not  a 
vehicle  to  disguise  base  expansion  plans. 
It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  military. 
The  record  was  almast  devoid  of  any  sug- 
gestion of  what  the  military  wanted. 

Through  the  effort  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  and  others,  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Relations 
held  hearhigs  on  the  covenant  as  did  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

We  encountered  a  new  phrase  called 
denlabillty.  We  were  told  that  the  mU- 
Itary's  interest  hi  this  area  was  to  deny 
the  islands  to  other  powers. 

Still,  we  did  not  hear  a  clear  explana- 
tion of  how  denlabillty  could  best  be 
assured  nor  did  we  get  a  clear  under- 
standing of  possible  base  plans. 

The  question  of  the  military's  Inten- 
tion in  the  Marianas  remains  confused. 
It  behooves  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, before  they  blithely  sail  on  with  this 
covenant,  to  pin  this  down.  What  is  tlie 
strategic  interest  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  the  Northern  Marianas  and 
how  can  it  be  protected? 

Another  issue  should  be  addressed  be- 
fore we  vote  on  this  covenant.  It  is 
whether  we  have  complied  with  the  terms 
of  the  trust  territory  agreement  with  the 
United  Nations  and  our  obligation  to  the 
United  Nations.  It  seems  clear  to  some  of 
us  that  the  obligations  of  trusteeship  re- 
quire us  to  present  to  the  United  Nations 
a  package  resolution  of  the  status  of  the 
entire  Mlcronesian  trust  territory,  not 
just  a  part  of  it. 

The  proponents  of  this  covenant  do 
not  make  clear  what  they  think  we 
should  do  with  the  remainder  of  the 
trust  territory.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  has  suggested  that  he 
feels  we  should  let  the  other  Islands  In 
the  trusteeship  have  a  similar  common- 
wealth arrangement  as  is  proposed  for 
the  Northern  Marianas.  Is  that  the  In- 
tent? Is  that  the  purpose  of  the  propo- 
nents of  the  covenant?  Is  that  the  feeling 
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of  the  Senator  from  HawaU.  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona,  and  others?  Do  they 
intend  to  come  back  in  a  year  or  two, 
and  suggest  to  the  Senate  that 
we  approve  commonwealth  status  for  the 
other  Islands — the  Carolhies.  Marshalls, 
and  the  rest  of  them? 

What  is  our  plan?  What  is  our  goal  out 
there?  It  Is  Important  to  know  now,  be- 
cause not  all  the  natives  of  those  islands 
agree  that  they  want  commonwealth 
status.  In  fact,  some  of  them  are  set 
against  it.  Some  of  them,  even  In  the 
Northern  Marianas,  are  suspicious  of  the 
intent  of  the  United  States. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  percent 
of  the  vote  In  the  Marianas,  the  popu- 
lation was  not  given,  at  the  time  of  that 
plebiscite,  a  range  of  alternatives.  "Do 
you  want  commonwealth  status  or  do 
you  not?"— that  was  the  choice. 

We  have  to  comply  with  the  procedures 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  have  to  seek  a  vote 
In  the  Security  Council.  Have  we  thought 
about  what  we  do  If  there  is  a  veto  of 
our  plans? 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  cost.  It 
has  been  suggested  in  a  "Dear  Colleague" 
letter  that  we  are  talking  about  $3  mil- 
lion or  $5  million  in  Government  services 
as  a  top  figure.  The  facts  are  otherwise. 
Estimated  yearly  obligations  by  HEW 
are  $5  million  plus.  Estimated  expendi- 
tures by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion are  $3.25  million.  Estimated  ex- 
penditures by  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment are  $3.781.000 — for  a  total  for  three 
departments  of  the  U.S.  Government 
alone  of  $12,027,000.  In  addition,  there 
could  be  many  other  Federal  programs 
that  the  people  of  the  Marianas  could 
take  advantape  of. 

Furthermore,  the  Federal  Government 
would  also  make  a  yearly  grant  of  $14 
million  to  the  Marianas,  multiplied  by 
the  implicit  price  deflator.  Under  this 
measure  the  $14  mllUon  is  already  up  11 
percent  or  more.  For  the  current  year 
the  $14  mlUion  would  be  $15,540,000  for 
the  first  year. 

The  minimum  estimate  of  Federal  ob- 
ligations becomes  $27,567,000  for  the 
first  year  alone.  Dividing  that  by  the 
population  figure  of  14.335  people  in  the 
Northern  Marianas,  it  comes  to  $1,923 
plus  per  Inhabitant.  That,  It  seems  to  me, 
is  only  a  beginning  figure;  it  does  not  in- 
clude one-time  payments  and  so  on.  So 
when  it  is  said  that  the  covenant  will  not 
cost  much,  the  true  costs  are  not  being 
considei-ed.  That  should  not  be  the  only 
consideration,  but  it  should  be  a  serious 
consideration.  We  cannot  approve  this 
covenant  on  the  grounds  that  78  percent 
of  the  people  who  turned  out  to  vote  in 
the  Marianas  voted  for  the  covenant. 
That  is  hisufflcient  reason  to  approve  it. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  the  time 
for  the  sponsors  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  PERCY  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes  and  yield  It  to  the 
disthigulshed  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
say  frankly,  at  the  outset  of  my  com- 
ment, that  I  had  some  considerable  ini- 


tial doubts  about  the  value  to  the  United 
States  of  the  Marianas  Covenant.  I  alao 
thought  it  might  be  better  to  delay  final 
approval  until  a  future  political  status 
agreement  or  agreements  covering  the 
rest  of  Micronesia  had  been  negotiated 
My  experience  as  a  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations  made  me  wonder  If  we  were  not 
perhaps  bringing  unnecessary  difflculties 
on  ourselves  by  moving  ahead  In  this 
manner. 

Because  I  regard  the  creation  of  a 
new  American  commonwealth  In  the 
Western  Pacific  as  an  extremely  Impor- 
tant matter,  I  have  spent  a  considerable 
amount  of  thne  studying  the  implica- 
tions of  this  bill.  With  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  I 
participated  actively  in  our  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  hearings.  On  several 
occasions.  I  met  with  representatives  of 
the  Marianas  and  the  Congress  of  Micro- 
nesia to  see  If  the  problem  of  separate 
administration  for  the  Marianas  could 
be  solved  in  an  equitable  manner. 

I  have  studied  the  excellent  briefing 
papers  which  Ambassador  Haydn  Wil- 
liams and  his  staff  have  prepared  for  me. 
I  might  say  I  perhaps  gave  Ambassa- 
dor Williams  some  cause  for  deep  con- 
cern at  the  number  of  hours  we  spent 
trjing  to  reason  together  on  this  mat- 
ter. He  was  extraordinarily  patient  and 
helpful  In  the  effort  to  resolve  some  of 
the  difflculties  I  had  In  my  mind.  I  did 
request  that  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  inter- 
view Japanese  and  American  officials 
in  Tokyo  and  Congress  of  Micronesia 
members.  Marianas  leaders,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Carolinian  minority  on  Sal- 
pan.  Mr.  Peter  Poole  of  the  conmilttee 
staff  carried  out  this  sissignment  and 
did  so  In  a  very  thorough  and  admirable 
fa.shion. 

Finally,  I  weighed  the  advantages  of 
the  covenant  against  the  disadvantages. 
These  are  my  basic  conclusions :  One,  ovr 
real  interest  as  a  nation  in  Micronesia  is 
not  to  build  a  forward  base  or  a  fallback 
base;  it  is  to  resolve  the  future  political 
status  of  these  islands. 

Second,  self-determination  for  all  the 
peoples  of  the  trust  territory  Is  long 
overdue  and  a  necessary  basis  for  stable 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
this  Pacific  region  in  the  future. 


Third,  the  peoples  of  the  Marianas 
have  repeatedly  demonstrated  their  de- 
sire for  close  association  with  the  United 
States,  most  recently  in  their  referendum 
on  the  covenant  last  June.  I  have  spent 
considerable  time.  also,  talking  with  the 
very  distinguished  American  who  carried 
out  that  referendum.  Mr.  Erwin  D.  Can- 
ham,  former  editor  In  chief  of  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor,  former  president 
of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  very 
distinguished  American  who  continues, 
in  his  so-called  retirement,  to  carry  on, 
I  think.  In  a  magnificent  fashion.  He  cer- 
tainly performed  a  great  service  for  our 
coimtry  In  the  way  he  conducted  the 
referendum. 

Fourth,  approving  the  Marianas  cove- 
nant need  not  detract  from  the  ongoing 
efforts  of  the  other  Mlcronesian  people 
to  decide  their  future  political  status. 

The  fifth  and  final  conclusion  I 
reached  was  that  approving  the  covenant 
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Is  an  important  means  of  demonstraUnff 
to  Japan  and  the  other  powen  that  we 
intend  to  maintain  our  poeltkm  In  the 
western  PadHe. 

I  think  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact 
that  what  happened  In  Sooth  Vietnam — 
an  area  where  our  vital  Interests  were 
not  Involved — has  had  Impact  in  coun- 
tries whose  friendship  we  greatly  value. 
It  has  caiised  deep  concern,  whether  it 
is  down  in  Australia  or  In  New  Zealand 
or  Japan.  There  is  concern,  certainly  In 
South  Korea,  as  to  whether  the  United 
States  intends  to  remain  a  Pacific  power. 
I  became  convinced,  after  talking  to  om* 
friends  In  Japan,  in  the  government  of 
that  great  nation,  that  this  symbolic 
step  by  us  would  not  indicate  our  desire 
or  hitention  to  retreat  one  bit  as  a  Pa- 
cMc  power.  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
demonstrate  that  we  Intend  to  remain  a 
Pacific  power  because  that  Is  in  our  own 
national  Interest. 

Mr.  President.  I  beUeve  that  approving 
the  covenant  now  will  imderscore  our 
intention  to  maintain  and  broaden  our 
range  of  interests  in  the  Pacific  Basin. 
Delaying  or  rejecting  the  covenant  might 
give  an  impr^sion  of  confusion  in  our 
policy. 

Approving  the  covenant  does  not  in- 
volve us  in  additional  defense  commit- 
ments. We  have  been  responsible  for  the 
defense  of  all  of  Micronesia  since  World 
War  n.  We  have  been  responsible  for 
Guam's  defense  since  1898.  And  we  will 
remain  so. 

Farther  to  the  west,  we  have  historic 
ties  with  the  Philippines,  also  dating 
from  1898,  that  remain  sig^ilflcant  to  us 
and  to  them  even  30  years  after  Philip- 
pine independence. 

Finally,  and  most  important,  our 
close  defense  ties  with  Japan  and  South 
Korea  have  helped  to  keep  the  peace  in 
Northeast  Asia  for  23  years.  These  ties 
are  essential  to  the  world  balance  of 
power. 

Last  December,  President  Ford  made 
a  soimd,  balanced,  and  objective  state- 
ment of  U.8.  Far  Eastern  policy  when 
he  stopp^  in  Honolulu  on  his  retom 
from  Peking.  The  essence  of  that  state- 
ment is  that  we  will  stay  in  the  western 
Pacific  and  play  a  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  intei-- 
ject  that  I  have  worked  very  closely 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  P.  Byhd,  Jr.)  for 
many  years  and  have  a  very  high  regard 
for  his  judgment.  Thus,  when  I  learned 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  was  con- 
cerned about  this  matter,  I  knew  it  de- 
served a  great  deal  of  time.  Because 
there  is  no  man  who  has  done  more  for 
the  defense  of  this  country,  and  yet  he 
always  tries  to  make  our  defense  efforts 
cost  effective.  He  tries  to  make  certain 
we  are  not  just  spending  money  for  the 
purpose  of  spending  money  but  to  look 
underneath  to  see  what  it  is  being  spent 
for,  whether  it  is  in  our  defense  interest. 
And  my  first  concern  about  this  cove- 
nant was  that  it  was  far  too  costly.  Put 
on  a  per  capita  basis,  it  is  very,  very 
high  indeed. 

However,  because  of  the  five  overaU 
reasons  I  have  given,  particufaaiy  the 


ooncem  about  TJJB.  resolve  aiUx  WUX- 
nam,  mUch  I  detected  during  my  visit 
to  Japan  last  year.  I  finally  ccmduded 
that  this  was  in  the  broad  foreign  policy 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

For  that  reason,  and  because  of  onr 
specific  interest  In  resolving  the  futiure 
status  of  Micronesia,  I  would  like  to  put 
a  few  specHc  questions  to  the  floor  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor  from  TiOufRiana,  so  as  to  be  abso- 
lutely certain  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  fully  understands  some  of  the 
himian  implications  of  this  covenant. 

My  questions  cover  a  broad  range: 
From  the  Carolinian  minority  and  the 
economic  future  of  Tinian  Island,  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  covenant,  what 
happens  in  the  interim  period  between 
approval  and  full  implementation  of  the 
covenant.  I  have  some  questions  about 
certain  agreements  reached  between  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Congress  of  Microne- 
sia and  the  Mariana  Islands.  I  am  inter- 
ested in  the  trusteeship  obligations  of  the 
United  States.  And  finally.  I  would  like 
to  discuss  what  we  woxild  reconunend  to 
our  negotiators  at  the  Mlcronesian  sta- 
tus negotiations,  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  obligation  they  have  to  resume 
negotiations  with  the  remaining  districts 
at  the  earhest  possible  date  to  finally 
once  and  for  all  resolve  this  issue. 

So  I  would  like  to  ask,  first,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, of  the  distlngiiished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  whether  he  can  tell  us  what 
sort  of  role  the  Carolinian  minority  could 
expect  to  play  in  the  Marianas  if  the 
covenant  is  approved. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tingiiished  Senator  for  his  question. 

The  Cartainian  minority  in  tiie  North- 
em  Marianas,  about  3.000.  has  partici- 
pated all  along  in  these  negotiations.  A 
majority  of  them  did  approve  the  plebi- 
scite, and  Uiey  will  be  covered  by  the  pro- 
tections of  the  TJJB.  Constitution,  par- 
ticularly the  Bill  of  lUe^ts,  and  partic- 
ularly the  fifth  amendment  protections 
which  will  apply  to  them;  also  the  guar- 
antee of  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment; also  the  Constitution  of  the  North- 
em  Marianas,  when  approved  by  the 
Northern  Marianas  and  the  United 
States. 

We  will  be  assxired  that  not  only  the 
Caroliidans  but  each  and  every  individ- 
ual citizen,  as  well  as  every  minority 
group  in  the  Northern  Marianas,  will  be 
entitled  to  the  full  constitutional  pro- 
tection which  American  citizens  enjoy. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  can  my 
distinguished  colleague  tell  me  whether 
the  history  of  their  relations  with  the 
Chamorro  people  offers  grounds  for  con- 
cern about  social  and  political  discrim- 
ination? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  There  are  differences 
between  the  Carolinians — but  I  will  say 
there  is  no  cause  for  deep  concei-n.  There 
Is  cause  to  watcli,  to  be  careful,  but  not 
cause  for  deep  concern. 

Mr.  PERCY.  What  safeguards,  for  in- 
stance, does  the  covenant  offer  for  the 
rle^ts  of  this  particular  minority? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Well.  th»e  is  the 
right  of —all  of  the  rights  of  the  first  10 
amendments,  the  right  to  vote,  to  par- 
ticipate, to  be  mvolved  in  the  Go\'em- 


ment;  freedom  of  speech,  assembly,  et 
cetera,  the  ftiU  pant^ly  of  rigjits  guar- 
anteed by  the  first  10  amendments. 

Mr.  PERCY.  What  about  the  economic 
future  of  Oie  people  of  Tinian  Uand? 
If  the  United  States  deckles  not  to  buDd 
a  base  oa  this  Island,  wiD  the  use  of  this 
island  for  agricultural  purposes  be  re- 
stricted? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  do  not  believe  so. 
Tinian  is  being  used  right  now  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  being  used  as  a  dairy  farm.  It  is  not 
expected  that  Tinian  will  be  used  as  a 
base.  There  may  be  intermittent  Marine 
ami^iibious  landings  there,  but  that 
would  not  Interfere  at  all  with  the  agri- 
cultural uses  because  they  would  be  on 
the  beach  area,  and  the  agricultural  area 
is  on  more  or  less  the  high  plateau  area 
which  is,  as  I  say,  now  being  used  suc- 
cessfully for  a  dairy  farm.  So  we  woiild 
not  expect  any  Interference  with  the  pres- 
ent use  of  the  agricultural  lands. 

Mr.  PERCY.  If  there  are  any  restric-  ^ 
tions,  is  there  a  mechanism  available  for  ' 
removing  those  restrictions? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  believe  there  is,  yes. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  restrictions,  and 
there  could  be  very — to  the  extent  that 
there  would  be  restrictions,  to  the  extent 
that  the  land  would  be  used  for  inter- 
mittent eunphibious  tralnii^  exercises. 
then  this  would  be  <Mily  for  a  limited  pe- 
riod of  time  in  areas  that  are  not  needed 
for  agricultural  purposes,  and  It  would 
be  a  simple  matter  of  negotiation  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Marianas  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  ask  unanimous  ctmsait 
to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  pomt  the 
"Technical  Agreement  Regarding  Use  of 
Land  To  Be  Leased  by  the  United  States 
in  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,"  signed 
at  Saipan,  F^ruary  15,  1975. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  agree- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

TeCKNICAI.     AGRKEMXirr     BB6ABDING     USE     0» 

liMim  To  Bx  Leased  bt  thx  nttiTBD  Statss 

nt  THE  NOBTHKRN  MARIANA  ISLAIfZIS 

Th©  duly  authorized  representatives  of  the 
TTnited  States  and  the  people  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands, 

Considering  that  they  have  today  entered 
into  a  formal  Covenant  to  estrtJtlaih  a  Oom- 
monwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
m  political  union  with  the  TTnited  States; 

Recognizing  that  Sections  802  and  803  of 
that  Covenant  contain  provisions  relating  to 
the  use  of  land  to  be  leased  by  the  United 
States  In  the  Ncn-them  Mariana  Islands  for 
defense  purposes; 

Noting  that  the  extent  of  land  required  tat 
use  by  the  United  States  has  been  deter- 
mined and  the  precise  boundaries  agreed 
upon  by  both  parties  hereto;  and 

Desiring  that  all  basic  arrangements  rel- 
ative to  land  be  reduced  to  a  formal  land 
agreement; 

Have  now  entered  lute  the  following  Tech- 
nical Agreement  which  wiU  be  deemed  to 
have  been  approved  when  the  District  liCg- 
Islature  of  the  Mariana  Islands  District  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
approves  the  Covenant,  and  which  will  be- 
come effective  on  the  date  that  Sectl<xis  802 
and  803  of  the  Covenant  come  into  force. 

PART     X.     JfATTBBS     TO     BB     IKCLUOBD     IN     LAND 
LEASES   WITH   THE   UNITED   8TAXE8 

1.  Description.  Lands  to  be  leased  by  tbe 
United  States  for  defense  purpoees  are  aet 
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forth  In  8«ctloQ  802  of  the  Coveaant  and  are 
further  deecrtbwl  and  depicted  on  the  mapa 
attached  aa  Exhibits  A,  B.  and  C. 

a.  Aequlaltlon.  The  Oovernment  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  or  the  legal  land 
enttty  established  by  the  Marianas  OUtrlct 
Legislature  to  receive  and  administer  public 
lands  In  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  Im- 
mediately upon  request,  will  execute  the  lease 
for  the  lands  being  conveyed  to  the  United 
States  Oovernment  as  described  In  paragraph 
1,  above,  with  the  duly  authorized  represent- 
atives of  the  United  States  under  the  terms 
set  forth  In  Section  803  of  the  Covenant. 

Payment  under  the  lease  will  be  made  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  appropriation 
of  funds  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  may  enjoy  full  and  unre- 
stricted use  of  the  land  Immediately  upon 
making  the  above  payment.  The  aniount  to 
be  paid  wUl  be  adjusted  at  the  time  of  pay- 
ment by  a  percentage  which  Is  the  same  as 
the  percentage  change,  up  or  down,  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce  com- 
posite price  Index  from  the  date  of  signing 
of  the  Covenant. 

Should  payment  not  be  made  within  five 
years  from  the  date  that  Sections  802  and 
803  of  the  Covenant  come  Into  force,  then 
this  Agreement  will  automatically  terminate 
and  both  parties  will  be  released  from  all 
liability  or  obligations  created  by  this  Agree- 
ment and  Sections  802  and  803  of  the  Cov- 
enant. 

3.  Settlement  of  Claims  and  Encumbrances. 
Lands  leased  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment defined  In  paragraph  1,  above,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  lease  of  the  Mlcronealan  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  which  will  be  allowed  to 
continue  In  accordance  with  Its  terms.  All 
other  encumbrances  on  or  any  adverse  pos- 
session of  lands  described  In  paragraph  1, 
above,  will  be  removed  and  all  existing  claims 
wUl  be  settled  by  the  Oovernment  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  or  by  the  legal 
entity  at  no  additional  cost  to  the  United 
States  Oovernment.  The  United  States  Oov- 
ernment will,  however,  pay  all  Title  n  bene- 
fits due  under  the  Uniform  Relocation  and 
Seal  Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of 
1970. 

The  United  Statess  Oovernment  and  the 
Government  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
will  constat  and  coordinate  on  specific 
actions  by  either  party  that  may  alTeot  or 
Involve  possible  adjustments  or  termination 
of  the  Mlcronealan  Development  Corporation 
lease.  Both  parties  will  render  full  assistance 
to  the  other  towards  achieving  specific  needs 
with  respect  to  the  Microneslan  Development 
Corporation  lease,  to  Include  either  compli- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  lease,  amend- 
mento  to  the  lease,  or  action  to  terminate 
the  lease.  In  no  event  will  either  party  Im- 
pede the  action  of  the  other  with  respect  to 
the  Microneslan  Development  Corporation 
lease.  The  United  States  Government  will  be 
responsible  for  damages  reaulting  from  a 
breach  or  early  termination  of  the  Micro- 
neslan Development  Corporation  lease  re- 
sulting solely  from  United  States  initiatives. 
The  Government  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  wlU  be  responsible  for  damages  re- 
sulting from  a  breach  or  early  termination 
resulting  solely  from  its  Initiatives.  Both  the 
United  States  Government  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  or  Its 
legal  entity  wUl  hold  the  other  harmless 
from  all  claims  arising  by  reason  of  tMtb. 
breaches  or  termination. 

4.  Disposal.  Should  the  property  leased  to 
the  United  States  on  Tintan  not  be  required 
for  the  needs  or  the  discharge  of  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  United  States  Government, 
or  otherwise  become  surplus  property  under 
United  States  law,  the  Government  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  or  the  legal  entity 
will   be  given  first  opportunity  to  acquire 


the  interest  of  the  Qoremment  of  the  United 
States  In  such  property  in  accordance  with 
United  States  law. 

S.  Leaasbacks. 

A.  TinioH. 

(1)  General.  A  total  of  approximately  6,458 
acres  (2,014  hectares)  out  of  a  total  of  ap- 
proximately 17.799  acres  (7,203  hectares)  on 
Tlnlan  will  be  leased  back  from  the  land 
on  Tlnlan  described  In  paragraph  l,  above, 
at  such  time  as  the  lease  to  ^he  United  States 
Oovernment  for  the  land  on  Tlnlan  becomes 
effective.  All  leasebacks  on  Tlnlan  made  pur- 
suant to  this  Agreement  will  be  subject  vo 
the  following  restrictions  which  wUl  be  con- 
tained In  the  leases  and  will  be  Incorporated 
In  any  subleases  executed  by  the  Oovern- 
ment of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  or  by 
the  legal  entity: 

a.  Uses  of  land  must  be  compatible  with 
planned  military  activities: 

b.  There  will  be  no  permanent  construc- 
tion without  prior  consent; 

c.  Federal  Aviation  Administration  safety 
zone  areas  apply  with  respect  to  land  vise: 

d.  Uses  that  damage  or  have  a  detrimental 
effect  on  subsequent  use  of  the  land  will  not 
be  permitted: 

e.  All  leasebacks  wUl  be  subject  to  cancel- 
lation upon  one  year's  notice,  or  sooner  In  the 
event  of  urgent  military  requirement  or  na- 
tional emergency;  and 

f.  Provisions  for  fair  compensation  In  the 
event  of  cancellation  or  early  termination 
will  be  Included. 

(2)  Area  South  of  Present  West  Field.  Ap- 
proximately 1.336  acres  (540  hectares)  lying 
south  of  West  Field  Including  the  harbor 
area,  as  Indicated  In  Exhibit  A.  wUl  be  made 
available  to  the  Government  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  or  the  legal  entity  under 
leaseback.  This  leaseback  wUl  be  for  a  term 
of  ten  years  with  renewal  rights  for  an  addi- 
tional ten  years  upon  the  approval  of  the 
United  States  Government,  except  for  the 
harbor  area  which  vrtll  be  on  a  five  year 
basis  renewable  with  United  States  Govern- 
ment approval.  These  leasebacks  will  be  for 
the  siun  of  one  dollar  per  acre  per  year.  The 
Oovernment  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
or  the  legal  enuty  may  in  turn  sub-lease 
these  lands  on  terms  compatible  with  the 
leaseback,  with  such  sub-leases  subject  to 
immediate  revocation  In  the  event  of  viola- 
tion of  their  terms.  Permissible  uses  are  graz- 
ing, agriculture  that  does  not  Interfere  with 
flight  safety,  and  other  possible  uses  that 
may  be  approved  from  time  to  time  by  the 
United  States  Government. 

(3)  Area  North  of  Present  West  Field  and 
East  of  Broadway.  The  lands  north  of  West 
Field  and  east  of  Broadway,  Indicated  In 
Exhibit  A,  will  continue  to  be  iiaed  In  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
current  lease  with  the  Microneslan  Develop- 
ment Corporation.  ThU  Includes  approxi- 
mately 4.010  acres  (1,623  hectares). 

(4)  Military  Maneuver  Area  on  Tlnlan — 
Grazing  Leases.  The  United  SUtes  will  lease 
back  the  land  within  all  but  two  of  the  exist- 
ing grazing  leases  In  the  proposed  maneuver 
area  north  of  West  Field  shown  in  Exhibit  A. 

Substitute  grazing  leases  wUl  be  made 
available  within  areas  set  aside  for  maneu- 
vers north  of  West  Field  for  the  two  leases 
Indicated  In  Exhibit  A  which  are  presently 
located  In  areas  with  a  high  probability  of 
their  being  u.sed  by  United  States  forces, 
which  renders  them  unsuitable  for  leaseback. 
This  agreement  is  limited  to  accommodation 
of  persons  actually  using  this  leased  land  for 
grazing  piu-poses  as  of  December  19.  1974.  All 
such  leases  will  be  for  five  years  at  one  dollar 
per  acre  per  year,  renewable  with  United 
States  Oovernment  approval  for  additional 
periods  of  up  to  five  years  and  subject  to 
Immediate  revocation  In  the  event  of  viola- 
tion of  their  terms.  Grazing  will  be  the  only 
use    permitted    unless    authorized    by    the 


United  States  Ooremment.  Approodmately 
010  acres  (247  hectares)  will  be  leased  back 
In  this  category. 

(6)   Military  Maneuver  Area  on  Tlnlan— 
Present  Private  Owners.  There  are  38  deeded 
homestead  parcels  and  six  pending  home- 
steads In  the  maneuver  area  as  Indicated  In 
Exhibit  A.  The  Government  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  or  the  legal  entity  will  ac- 
quire the  land  at  no  additional  coet  to  the 
United  States  Oovernment  and  will  provide 
an  opportunity  for  the  owners  of  these  home- 
steads who  may  be  eligible  for  new  home- 
steads as  a  result  of  their  displacement  to  ex- 
change their  land  with  comparable  lands  out- 
side the  military  area.  The  homestead  owners 
will  be  fully  compensated  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  or  by 
the  legal  entity  if  they  do  not  choose  this  ex- 
change and  will,  in  addition,  receive  from  the 
United  States  Oovernment  whatever  reloca- 
tion compensation  and  assistance  to  which 
they  would  be  entitled  under  United  States 
law.  After  this  land  now  held  as  homesteads 
U   acquired   by   the   United  States  Govern- 
ment by  lease  from  the  Government  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  or  from  the  legal 
entity  the  United  States  Oovernment  will,  on 
a  case-by-case  basis  and  on  request,  lease  It 
back  to  those  former  owners  who  wish  to 
continue  to  farm  the  land  for  periods  of  five 
years  at  one  dollar  per  acre  per  year,  renew- 
able with  United  States  approval  for  addi- 
tional periods  of  up  to  five  years.  Approxi- 
mately 603  acres  (204  hectares)  are  Involved 
In  this  category. 

(6)   Civilian  Aviation  Terminal  Facilities. 
West  Field.  The  present  existing  civilian  air 
terminal  may  remain  until  Its  relocation  U 
determined  to  be  necessary  by  the  United 
States  Government.  Sufficient  land  will  be 
made  available  at  nominal  cost  adjacent  to 
the  present  or  a  future  rimway  for  civilian 
terminal  facllltlas.  Including  aprons,  aircraft 
parking,    terminal    buUdlng(s),    automobile 
parking  and  roadways.  If  a  future  relocation 
becomes  necessary,  the  United  States  will  re- 
imburse  the   Oovernment  ol  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  for  fair  value  of  the  then- 
existing  terminal  building  and  make  alter- 
nate land  available  at  nominal  cost  as  near 
to  the  runways  and  related  taxlways  as  prac- 
ticable for  construction  by  the  Government 
of    the    Northern    Mariana   Islands   of   new 
terminal  facilities.  The  costs  of  again  relocat- 
ing the  terminal  facilities,  along  with  con- 
struction costs  for  necessary  replacement  of 
apron  and  parking  areas,  will  be  borne  by 
the  United  States  Government.  Ample  land 
provision  will  be  made,  also  at  nominal  cost, 
for  necessary  growth  and  expansion  of  the 
clvlUan  facility. 
B.  Saipan-Tanapag  Harbor. 
The  United  States  Government  will  make 
available  to  the  Government  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  without  cost  133  acres  (53.8 
hectares)    out  of   the   177  acres    (71.6  hec- 
tares)   leased  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment  at  Tanapag  Harbor,   as   Indicated  In 
Exhibit  B.  This  area  will  be  set  aside  for 
public  use  as  an  American  memorial  park  to 
honor  the  American  and  Marianas  dead  in 
the  World  War  n  Marianas  campaign.  Two 
million  dollars  ($2,000,000)  of  the  total  funds 
paid  by  the  United  States  Government  will 
be  placed  In  a  trust  fimd  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  or  by 
the  legal  entity,  with  Income  from  the  fund 
used  to  develop  and  maintain  the  memorial 
park.  Income  from  this  trust  fund  may  be 
utilized   for  other  piuposes  only  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  United  States  Oovern- 
ment. The  United  States  will  assist  In  this 
development  by  providing  assistance  In  plan- 
ning and  technical  advice.  Adequate  space 
will  be  provided  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  construct  at  its  expense  a  memorial 
to  the  Americans  who  died  In  the  Marianas 
campaign.  In  addition,  the  Govn-nment  of 
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the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  may  erect  its 
own  memorial  to  Marianas  war  dead  at  Its 
expense.  The  remaining  44  acres  (I7JI  hec- 
tares) will  be  made  araUahla  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Nprthem  Mariana  Islands  or 
to  the  legal  entity  by  leaseback  on  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  named  In  paragraph 
5A(1),  above,  as  appropriate.  Uses  of  the  44 
acres  must  be  harbor-related  as  determined 
by  the  United  States.  The  definition  of  har- 
bor-related activities  will  be  made  available 
to  the  Government  of  the  Northern  MmH^ni^ 
Islands  on  request  and  Incorporated  in  sub- 
leases in  the  area.  Leases  will  be  for  ten  years 
and  will  be  automatically  renewable. 

C.  Other  Leasebacks.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  may  from  time  to  time 
lease  back  other  land  temporarily  In  excess 
within  the  land  described  In  paragraph  1, 
above,  to  the  Government  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  or  to  the  legal  entity  in 
accordance  with  applicable  laws  and  regula- 
tions. 

PAST  n.  JOINT  use 
The  Oovernment  of  the  United  States  or 
its  duly  authorized  representative  will  enter 
Into  Joint  use  agreements  with  a  duly  au- 
thorized agency  or  agencies  of  the  Oovern- 
ment of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  when 
such  agency  or  agencies  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Government  of  the  NorthMn 
Mariana  Islands,  which  will  cover  among 
other  things  the  following: 

1.  Sari  Joae  Harbor,  Tinian.  San  Jose  Bar- 
ber will  initially  be  under  Oovernment  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  control  imder 
specific  terms  of  the  leaseback.  If  a  decision 
is  made  by  the  Department  of  Defense  to  Im- 
plement plans  for  an  operational  Joint  serv- 
ice base  on  Tlnlan.  appnqprlate  Joint  control 
arrangements  will  be  agreed  upon  for  the 
construction  and  subsequent  periods  to  ac- 
commodate the  needs  of  the  civilian  com- 
munity along  with  military  needs.  At  such 
time  as  Joint  control  arrangements  become 
necessary,  the  feasibility  of  adopting  stand- 
ards which  will  permit  uninterrupted  com- 
mercial shipping  operations  dtiring  fuel 
transfer  operations  will  be  investigated  so  as 
to  minlmlise  the  possible  interferenoe  with 
civilian  activity.  When  the  United  States  up- 
grades the  existing  harbor  the  Oovernment 
ot  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  will  upgrade 
its  approximately  600  feet  of  wharf  space  or 
reimburse  the  United  States  for  having  such 
services  performed  as  part  of  the  United 
States  construction  project. 

With  req>ect  to  the  two  plots  jtotalling  ap- 
proximately nine  acres  (3.6  hectares)  Imme- 
diately adjacent  to  the  600  foot  civlUan 
wharf  shown  In  Exhibit  A,  the  Govoiunent 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  will  place 
appropriate  restrictions  on  their  use  for  har- 
bor-related aotlvlttes  only. 

2.  West  Field,  TinUm — A.  General  Use.  For 
aviation  purposes  the  Government  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  and  the  clvlUan 
community  of  Tlnlan  will  have  continuous 
Joint  use  of  West  Field  with  exceptions  for 
safety  of  flight  and  priority  military  opera- 
tions. The  Government  of  the  Northern  ISail- 
ana  Islands  will  have  operational  responsi- 
bility for  West  Field,  except  dtuing  periods 
of  military  use,  untu  the  United  States  as- 
siunes  permanent  operational  responsibility. 
During  such  periods  the  Department  of  De- 
fense will  assume  operational  responslblUty 
and  control. 

B.  Development  Costs.  The  cost  of  improv- 
ing and  maintaining  present  civilian  termi- 
nal facilities  and  future  civilian  terminal 
facilities  will  be  borne  by  the  Government  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

C.  Fuel  Supplies.  After  the  United  States 
military  takes  over  control  and  management 
of  the  field  standard  mlUtary  aviation  fuels 
and  oils  will  be  supplied  as  soon  aa  they  be- 
come avaOable,  subject  to  Federal  Energy 
Administration  allocation,  on  a  cost  basis  by 


the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States  to  the 
aoTenunent  of  the  Northern  Maitena  Trf^«u^t 
for  civil  and  compatible  oonunetelal  aviation 
needs  on  Tinian.  It  is  understobd  that  pro- 
vision of  such  fuels  and  oils  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  compete  with  private  commercial 
enterprises  performing  this  service. 

D.  Terminal  Utilities.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  during  Its  planning  of 
future  base  facilities  will  take  into  consider- 
ation the  needs  of  the  futture  civilian  ter- 
minal area  for  water,  power,  telephone  and 
other  utilities  applicable  to  a  terminal  fa- 
culty so  as  to  make  available  to  the  clvUian 
terminal  appropriate  utility  hookups  at  the 
cloaest  practicable  locations  to  allow  for 
clvUlan  development  of  these  utilities  and 
Joint  use  thereafter  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

E.  Use  of  Present  Facilities.  The  use  of 
faculties  presently  In  existence  at  the  West 
Field  location  and  the  use  of  the  present  air 
strip  wlU  continue  on  an  uninterrupted  basis 
prior  to,  during  and  subsequent  to  initial 
construction  upgrade  and  during  any  future 
Improvement  program  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible.  There  wUl  be  close  coordination 
with  the  Oovernment  of  the  Northern  Marl- 
ana  Islands  to  Insure  as  Uttle  hardship  as 
possible  should  Interruptions  of  the  use  of 
the  present  West  Field  and  Its  terminal  facili- 
ties be  necessary  for  military  operations  such 
aa  maneuvers.  The  use  of  a  runway  and 
taxlway  may  be  curtaUed  from  time  to  time 
to  aUow  appropriate  and  adequate  construc- 
tion and  repair  work  to  be  accomplished. 
This  construction  and  repair  work  wlU  at  aU 
times  be  coordinated  with  the  civUlan  com- 
munity so  as  to  minimize  any  hardships 
Involved. 

F.  United  States  Facilities.  When  an  opera- 
tional mUitary  airfield  Is  established  at  West 
Field,  Tlnlan,  the  United  States  Oovernment 
wlU  provide  such  aircraft  and  structural  fire 
protection  services  and  aircraft  crash  rescue 
services  as  are  available.  The  cost  of  such 
services  shaU  be  borne  by  the  United  States 
Government,  subject  to  charging  appropriate 
fees  for  users  of  these  services. 

O.  Landing  Fees.  At  such  time  as  the  mUi- 
tary forces  permanently  take  over  operation 
of  West  Field,  commercial  aircraft  wUl  be 
charged  the  mlnlmiun  aUowable  landing  fees 
according  to  the  standard  policy  of  the  ap- 
propriate military  department,  and  coUec- 
tlon  wlU  be  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  formal  Joint  use  agreement.  In  the  In- 
terim the  Government  of  the  Northern  Marl- 
ana  Islands  may  establish  and  coUect  land- 
ing fees  from  aU  non-United  States  Govern- 
ment aircraft. 
H.  Access,  Security  and  Customs. 
(1)  Access  to  the  present  and  future  civil- 
ian air  terminal  area  wUl  be  xinrcstrlcted. 

(3)  Security  In  and  around  the  present 
and  future  clvlUan  air  terminal  and  open^- 
tk»i  and  maintenance  of  the  civilian  facul- 
ties WlU  be  the  responsibUlty  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  or  its 
representative. 

(3)  Customs  Inspections  of  aU  persons, 
baggage  and  freight  wUl  be  In  accord  with 
aU  applicable  laws  and  Implementing  regu- 
lations with  the  general  principle  established 
that  whenever  and  wherever  possible  this 
customs  inspection  shaU  be  performed  in  the 
mUltary  area  by  customs  inspectors  arranged 
fOT-  by  the  mlUtary  and  in  the  civilian  area 
by  ciistoms  Inspectors  arranged  for  by  the 
Government  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands. 


PART    m.    SOCIAL    AND    crvn.    INrBASTEtJCrORB 
ARKAKGEMENTS 

The  foUowlng  provisions,  unless  modified 
In  writing  by  mutual  agreement  of  the  duly 
authcx'lzed  representatives  of  the  United 
States  Oovenunent  and  the  Oovernment  of 
the  Nuthern  Mariana  Islands,  wlU  govern 
the  future  relations  between  the  United 
States    mlUtary    forces    In    the    Northern 


Mariana  Islands  and  the  clvU  authorities 
thereof.  Coordination  on  these  arrangements 
win  be  aooomplttbed  thioogh  a  ClvU-MUitary 
Advisory  CouncU  organised  as  soon  as  re- 
quired after  Implementation  of  this  Agree- 
ment. 

1.  Civilian  ResponsibiUties.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  Government  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  has  fuU  responslblUty  for 
planning,  as  well  as  developing,  all  facilities 
and  services  for  the  Tinian  clvUlan  commu- 
nity. 

2.  Fishing  and  Shoreline  Activities,  Tinian. 
All  shoreline  areas  In  and  arotuid  the  north- 
em  two-thirds  of  Tinian  wUl  remain  open  to 
fishermen  at  aU  possible  times  except  for 
those  limited  areas  that  must  be  closed  to 
comply  with  safety,  security  and  hazardous 
risk  requirements  as  may  develop  from  either 
mUltary  activities  or  conunerclal  activities. 

3.  Beaches,  Tinian.  Marianas  citizens  wUl 
have  the  same  access  to  beach  areas  In  the 
military  areas  of  Tlnlan  for  recreational  pur- 
poses as  military  personnel  and  their  depend- 
ents. During  times  of  mlUtary  maneuvers, 
operations  or  related  activity  the  use  of  cer- 
tain beaches  or  areas  of  the  beach  wUl  be 
restricted.  Closure  for  such  purposes,  how- 
ever, wUl  be  kept  to  a  minimiiTTi  consistent 
with  mlUtary  requirements  In  the  Interest  of 
safety  and  security.  Conduct  of  aU  personnel 
within  the  beach  areas  and  use  of  these  areas 
WlU  be  subject  to  appUcable  mUltary  regula- 
tions. 

4.  UtiliiUs. 

A.  Utilities  planning  wlU  be  undertaken  for 
Tinian  on  an  Island-wide  basis,  taking  into 
accotint  reasonable  projections  of  clvUlan 
popiUatlon  at  the  time  development  by  the 
mUltary  becomes  necessary.  Planning  accom- 
plished by  the  United  States  wlU  be  closely 
coordinated  with  planning  by  the  Oovern- 
ment of  the  Northern  Martana  Islands.  The 
Government  of  the  Northern  Mar><tT>a  Islands 
will  bear  the  cost  of  civilian  planning  by 
either  undertaking  the  planning  work  or 
reimbursing  the  United  States  for  planning 
services. 

B.  The  Government  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  Will  take  necessary  action  to 
obtain  such  federal  funds  as  are  avaUable  for 
planning  pursuant  to  the  K>uslng  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974  and  other 
relevant  laws. 

C.  When  utiUtles  are  constructed  for  mlU- 
tary purposes  the  United  States  Oovernment 
wUl  make  excess  capacity  of  utUltles  avaU- 
able to  the  ClvUlan  community  on  Tlnlan  on 
an  appropriate  fee  basis  tf  desired.  Use  of 
this  excess  capacity  by  the  civUlan  commu- 
nity Is  to  be  Without  contribution  Into  the 
development  costs  of  the  capacity,  and  the 
United  States  Government  wiU  not  he  ex- 
pected to  create  or  to  Insure  any  such  excess 
capacity  for  the  clvUlan  community  on 
TltUan. 

D.  When  UtiUtles  are  constructed  for  mlU- 
tary purposes,  additional  capacity  can  be 
added  subject  to  full  payment  for  the  incre- 
mental costs  by  the  Government  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

5.  Water.  Potable  water  wlU  be  made  avaU- 
able to  the  United  States  mUltary  base  by 
the  Government  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands at  a  mutually  agreed  cost. 

6.  Medical  Care.  In  accordance  with  appU- 
cable guidelines  and  regulations,  emergency 
care  In  nUUtary  facilities  established  on 
Tlnlan  wUl  be  provided  by  the  nUUtary  to  aU 
residents  of  Tinian  when  available  on  the  is- 
land. In  addition  medical  care  In  mUltary 
health  facilities  on  Tlnlan  on  a  non-emer- 
gency basis  WlU  be  provided  residents  of  Tln- 
lan where  civilian  capacity  is  non-existent, 
subject  to  the  capacity  and  capabiUty  of  the 
mUltary  and  professional  staff  and  avallabU- 
Ity  of  such  Tinian  mUltary  health  faculties. 
Costs  for  aU  medical  care  wlU  be  at  the  pre- 
vaUing  reimbursement  rates. 
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7.  Tire  Piotectlon.  When  military  flreflght- 
Ing  facilities  become  neceasary  a  mutual  lire 
protection  aid  agreement  similar  to  that  type 
of  agreement  preaantly  provided  voluntaiUy 
by  the  military  services  In  other  locatlona 
will  be  entered  Into  between  the  military 
facility  on  Tlnlan  and  the  local  community. 

8.  Base  Exchange,  Ck>mmia8ary  and  Movies. 
At  such  time  as  an  operating  base  Is  estab- 
lished purchasing  of  commodities  by  the 
civilian  community  from  the  base  exchange 
and  commissary  will  be  prohibited,  but  use 
of  base  movies  by  the  civilian  community  as 
guests  In  accordance  with  existing  regula- 
tions will  be  permitted. 

9.  Schools.  Prior  to  the  arrival  of  significant 
numbers  of  school  age  dependents  of  mili- 
tary personnel,  appropriate  local  and  federal 
officials  will  Initiate  such  advance  consulta- 
tion and  school  development  programs  as 
necessary  to  secure  federal  assistance  as  may 
be  required  for  an  Integrated  local  school 
system  adequate  to  provide  for  all  stages  of 
Tinlan's  development.  The  Department  of 
Defense  will  consiUt  with  and  advise  the 
appropriate  officials  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  as  soon  as  possible  regarding  such 
programmed  arrivals. 

10.  Assistance  to  the  Commimlty.  The 
United  States  Government  will  consider  sym- 
pathetically all  bona  fide  requesta  from  the 
community  or  Its  residents  for  materials  or 
technical  assistance,  from  resources  on  the 
base,  in  the  event  '.ocal  resources  are  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  the  community  needs. 

11.  Economic  Opportunity.  To  the  extent 
practicable  appropriate  United  States  mUl- 
tary  and  civilian  authorities  or  contractors 
executing  United  States  Oovemment  con- 
tracts will  attempt  to  utUUe  the  resources 
and  services  of  people  of  the  Northern  Ma- 
riana Islands  In  construction,  development, 
supply  and  maintenance  activities  in  the 
Marianas.  Further,  United  States  military 
and  civilian  authorities  will,  whenever  prac- 
ticable, provide  technical  and  training  as- 
sistance to  the  people  of  the  Northern  Ma- 
riana Islands  In  accordance  with  applicable 
United  States  law  to  assist  In  their  achieve- 
ment of  necessary  slcllls. 

PAKT  Vf.  IICPLXMCNTATION 

This  Technical  Agreement  will  become  ef- 
fective when  Sections  802  and  803  of  the 
Covenant  come  Into  force.  Subordinate 
formal  Implementing  agreements  are  to  be 
executed  aa  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes,  I  think  that  will 
be  useful. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  am  I  right 
in  my  understanding  tliat  if  the  covenant 
is  approved  it  will  not  become  fully  ef- 
fective imtil  a  constitution  for  the 
Marianas  is  drafted  and  ratified? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  will  not  become 
fully  effective  in  the  sense  that  citizen- 
ship is  finally  bestowed  only  when  the 
trusteeship  is  ended,  and  that  American 
sovereignty  in  the  sense  of  a  territory,  as 
opposed  to  a  trusteeship,  will  not  be  f  ullj- 
extended  until  that  time.  Otherwise  the 
compact  will  be  fully  implemented.  The 
relationship  with  the  Northern  Marianas 
wUl  be  fully  implemented  under  the 
terms  of  the  compact,  aside  from  those 
two  technical  points. 

Mr.  PERCY.  During  the  interim  period 
between  approval  and  full  implementa- 
tion of  the  covenant,  does  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  have  the  authority  to 
establish  a  separate  administration  in 
the  Marianas  by  secretarial  order? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes,  and  the  compact 
so  contemplates.  Yes,  sir,  that  will  be 
done.  The  terms  of  the  compact  will  be 
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fully  carried  out  immediately  upon  the 
approval  of  this  compact. 

Mr.  PERCY.  In  view  of  the  possibility 
of  a  se^wrate  administration,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  certain  agree- 
ments reached  between  representatives 
of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  and  the 
representatives  of  the  Mariana  Islands 
District  Legislature  on  the  subject  of 
separate  administration.  These  agree- 
ments were  forwarded  to  me  by  members 
of  the  Marianas  leadership.  They  have 
been  introduced  in  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia  in  the  form  of  a  resolution, 
and  will  be  similarly  introduced  in  the 
Mariana  Islands  District  Legislature. 

If  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  issues 
an  order  establishing  a  separate  admin- 
istration in  the  Marianas.  I  would  urge 
the  Secretary  to  implement  these  agree- 
ments and  to  seek  an  equitable  resolu- 
tion of  the  issues  on  which  the  parties 
were  unable  to  reach  agreement. 

Does  my  distinguished  colleague  con- 
cur in  this  view? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  certahily  concur, 
and  I  would  go  a  step  further  to  say  it  is 
not  only  a  possibility  that  we  will  have 
a  separate  administration  pursuant  to 
the  terms  of  the  compact  but  that  la  the 
total  contemplation  of  the  entry  Into 
this  compact,  and  I  would  say  there  is 
no  possibility  that  we  would  not  have 
that  separate  administration,  and  these 
resolutions  I  would  expect  would  be 
Implemented. 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  the  trusteeship  obligations  of  the 
United  States  cannot  be  terminated  until 
an  agreement  on  the  future  political 
status  is  reached  with  the  remaining  dis- 
tricts of  Micronesia;  is  this  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  the  intention 
of  the  United  States  not  to  do  so.  Under 
previous  U.N.  trusteeships  it  has  been 
done.  The  Trusteeship  of  the  Cameroons 
was  terminated  piecemeal  and  independ- 
ent nations  created.  The  same  took  place 
with  Togoland.  There  is  no  language 
that  I  can  find  in  the  trusteeship  to  pre- 
vent the  United  States  from  dohig  It. 
However,  we  made  it  very  clear  all 
along  that  it  was  our  intention  to  ter- 
minate the  trusteeship  for  all  of  Micro- 
nesia at  the  same  time,  and  I  know  of 
no  plan  to  change  that  modus  operandi 
Mr.  PERCY.  In  view  of  this  continuing 
U.S.  obligation,  would  the  Senator  agree 
it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Office  of  Mlcro- 
neslan  Status  Negotiations  to  resume 
negotiations  with  the  remaining  districts 
at  the  earliest  possible  date? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes.  I  think  It  Is  con- 
templated, that  those  negotiations  will 
be  pursued  as  they  have  been  in  the  past. 
There  has  never  been  any  problem  of 
the  United  States  not  wanting  to  nego- 
tiate, but  as  the  Senator,  I  am  sure.  Is 
aware,  there  are  difficulties  with  the  dif- 
ferent island  groups. 

We  have  got  nine  different  languages, 
different  races  involved,  and  some  have 
different  ideas. 


Federated  States  of  Mkroneela  will  soon 
be  presented  to  the  people  of  Micronesia. 
This  Constitution  represents  an  enlist- 
ened  exercise  of  the  right  of  self-determi- 
nation, and  a  commitment  to  the  unity 
of  Micronesia.  If  ratified,  tJie  Constitu- 
tion will  become  the  suprone  law  of 
WQcronesla.  In  negotiating  a  compact 
governing  the  future  status  of  the  re- 
maining districts,  the  United  States 
should,  in  my  view,  consider  the  Micro- 
nesian  Constitution  to  be  the  expressi<Mi 
of  the  will  of  the  Mlcronesian  people  untU 
the  formal  referendum,  since  the  Consti- 
tution results  from  an  exercise  of  the  In- 
herent right  of  the  Mlcronesian  people  to 
determine  their  future  status. 

Does  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
manager  of  the  bill  before  us,  share  these 
views? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  feel  the  terms 
of  the  Mlcronesian  Constitution  can  be 
Implemented  in  most  of  the  Important 
respects. 

The  compact,  however  between  the 
rest  of  Micronesia  and  the  United  States 
that  was  contemplated  was  one  of  free 
association.  It  involves  such  things  as  fi- 
nancing and  America's  long-term  com- 
mitment to  build  a  structure  In  the  rest 
of  Micronesia.  Until  that  compact  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  and  imtil  It  Is 
first  approved  by  plebiscite  of  the  people 
of  the  rest  of  Micronesia,  then  we  should 
not  consider  ourselves  bound  by  more  or 
less  a  contract  of  financing,  but  rather, 
that  financing  should  come  through  the 
ordinary  congressional  processes. 

I  would  see  no  difficulty,  however,  In 
considering  the  Constitution  In  Its  im- 
portant phases,  protection  of  human 
rights,  the  right  to  vote,  and  that  sort 
of  thing,  as  applicable. 

Mr.  PERCY.  But  It  Is  really  a  move 
In  the  direction  we  have  encouraged 
them  to  move,  taking  unto  themselves 
their  own  government,  and  that  Is  retdly 
fulfilling  the  effect  of  our  trusteeship  in 
our  relationship. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  Is  correct. 
I  think  we  may  have  made  occasional 
mistakes  In  Micronesia.  I  think  one  of 
the  finest  chapters  In  American  history 
Is  our  treatment  of  the  Mlcronesians,  in 
building  them  from  a  Pacific  Island 
people  with  a  subsistence  economy, 
schooling  them,  bringing  health  facili- 
ties, bringing  them  into  the  best  tradi- 
tion of  American  democracy.  I  think  we 
have  a  great  deal  to  be  proud  of  in  what 
we  have  done  In  Micronesia.  We  have  a 
step  or  two  to  finish.  One  of  those  im- 
portant steps,  hopefully,  will  be  taken 
today.  The  other  steps  with  Micronesia 
will  soon  be  taken. 
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So  I  am  sure  those  negotiations  will 
be,  and  certainly  should  be,  pursued. 

Mr.  PERCY.  PinaUy.  Mr.  President,  I 
note  with  approval  that  the  Mlcronesian 
Constitutional  Convention  has  completed 
its  work,  and  that  a  Constitution  of  the 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  began 
my  consideration  of  this  covenant  with 
some  concern  that  we  might  be  placing 
ouiselves  in  a  position  where  we  would 
be  accused  of  creating  another  colony. 

But  after  exhaustive  study  of  this  mat- 
ter, hundreds  of  hours  of  testimony  and 
consultation.  I  have  concluded  that  no 
rational  man,  no  reasonable  person,  can 
accuse  the  United  States  of  this. 

I  am  totally  and  completely  satisfied 
with  the  answers  the  distinguished  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana, has  provided  to  me. 


I,  for  Qoe.  am  fuDy  saUsfled  that  the 
covenant  Is  a  Iwsittve  step  toward  re- 
solving the  future  political  status  of 
MicrosMiia.  I  supported  ttie  eovanant  in 
committee  and,  «rlth  the  xeapoosfls  I  have 
had  today  from  my  distinguished  friend. 
I  win  vote  for  It  today.  And,  if  It  Is 
Bdaptea,  as  I  hope  it  will  be.  I  will 
warmly  wdcome  our  good  friends  from 
the  Northern  Marianas  Islands  as  future 
citizens  of  the  United  States  with  aU  the 
responsibUittes,  duties,  and  obligations 
Imposed  upon  them. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

His  Investigation  Into  this  matter  has 
been,  I  know  from  personal  experience, 
extensive.  It  was  deep  and  thoughtftd. 
I  know  he  has  talked  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Nortihem  Marianas  not  once, 
bat  many  times.  I  know  he  has  spent 
liours  with  our  Ambassador  Haydn  Wil- 
liams, asking  the  tough  questions,  con- 
sidering the  matter  not  on  the  surface, 
tangential  way,  but  In  a  very  full  and 
deep  way. 

To  have  his  tfupport  is,  I  think,  after 
the  kind  of  study  and  with  his  reputa- 
tion for  thoroughness  and  fairness,  a 
great  endorsement  of  this  compact. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
having  taken  that  time  and  having  made 
the  thoughtful  oidorsement  of  it  he  has 
made  here  on  the  floor  today. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRO.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIUINO  OFFICER  (BCr. 
Hathawat)  .  The  Senator  from  Virginia 
is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, having  lived  in  Micronesia,  having 
lived  in  the  Marianas,  this  is  the  reason 
that  I  have  taken  an  interest  in  this  mat- 
ter. 

The  cost  is  a  secondary  consideration 
with  me.  The  primary  consideration  is. 
why  should  the  United  States  assume 
permanent  responsibility  for  the  M^riRna 
Islands,  nearly  9,000  miles  away  from 
Washington,  D.C.,  populated  by  14,000 
people,  when,  as  the  able  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  has  pointed  out— -and 
he  knows  the  area  well,  and  takes  a  posi- 
tion on  this  matter  contrary  to  my  own — 
what  is  done  with  the  Marianas,  and  I 
quote  him,  "will  be  a  forerunner  of  what 
will  happen  to  the  rest  of  Micronesia." 

Now,  the  residents  of  the  BCarianas 
would  be  made  citizens  of  the  United 
States  by  this  legislation;  and  then,  that 
will  lead  to  the  citizenship  for  the  resi- 
dents of  Carolines  and  for  the  residents 
of  Marshalls.  Thus,  we  will  have  under- 
taken the  permanent  responsibility  for 
3  miUion  square  miles  of  territory,  mostly 
ocean,  in  the  far  Pacific. 

How  in  the  world  Is  that  going  to  be 
beneficial  to  the  United  States? 

There  is  no  way  In  the  world  that  can 
be  beneficial  to  the  United  States. 

Hie  amendment  which  has  been  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
<Bfr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  MANSfTELD) ,  the  SenatOT  ftrom  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Oart  Rart)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  nkerely  urges  ttie  Senate 
to  postiione  this  action  on  the  Marianwr 
until  we  can  consider  the  entire  question 
of  all  of  Micronesia. 


The  Marianas  represent  only  <me  part, 
<me  group  out  of  three  large  groups,  the 
Marianas,  the  Carolines,  and  the  Mar- 
shall. 

ISiose  are  wonderful  people.  As  I  say.  I 
hare  lived  among  them.  They  are  fine 
peflide.  I  am  not  In  any  way  critical  of 
the  people.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  flat- 
tered they  would  want  to  become  UJ3. 
dtlsens.  and  I  think  that  shows  great 
wisdom  on  their  part. 

But  I  think  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  has  a  responsibility  to  vote  for 
what  is  best  for  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  wni  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr:  HARRYF.  BYRD.  JR.  I  cannot  see 
any  advantage  whatsoever  to  the  United 
States  in  making  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Marianas  dtlzois  of  the  United  States; 
to  take  permanent  respon^bilify  ior  3 
million  square  miles  of  ocean  in  the  far 
Pacific. 

We  are  a  Pacific  power,  we  want  to 
continue  to  be  a  Pacific  power,  but 

Tlie  VRBSnsma  officer.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  harry  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

But  when  the  State  Department  de- 
mands that  we  give  away  Okinawa,  the 
greatest  military  base  in  the  far  Pacific 
wliich  we  did,  that  causes  one  to  question 
the  wisdom  ot  Secretary  Kissinger  who 
engineered  the  Okinawa  giveaway  and 
now  seeks  this  new  acquisition. 

It  brings  to  mind  that  while  Dr.  Kis- 
singer wants  to  give  away  the  Panama 
Canal  where  we  have  sovereignty,  he 
wants  to  go  out  In  the  far  Pacific,  nearly 
6,000  miles  from  the  continental  United 
States,  and  take  permanent  responsi- 
bility for  a  vast  territory  that  can  be  of 
little  advantage  to  the  United  States, 
if  any. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  In  the  colloquy 
between  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  it  was  empha- 
sized that  Tlnlan,  which  is  the  main  is- 
land there,  has  virtually  no  military 
value. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield  for  one  question  before  the  recess? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  Just  want  to  spread 
this  on  the  record:  Is  It  true  that  the 
Senator  has  no  plan  for  Micronesia  other 
than  to  delay? 

»«r.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  delaying.  It  is  a  questicm  of 
handling  all  of  Micronesia  as  one  pack- 
age rather  than  taking  one  part  of  it, 
namely  the  Marianas,  considering  that 
today,  and  at  some  future  date  consider- 
ing what  shall  happen  to  the  rest  of  the 
trust  territory,  namely  the  Carolines  and 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Do  I  take  it  that  the 
Senator  wants  to  treat  this  compact  at 
some  later  date  altogether;  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  no  plan  for  aU  of  Micronesia?  If 
the  Senator  does  have  a  plan  for  It,  I  wish 
he  would  tell  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  has  no  responsibility 
for  devel(H>lng  the  plan.  It  is  the  i-espon- 
sibility  of  the  administration  to  bring 
In  a  plan  applying  to  all  of  Micronesia. 
We  have  a  trust  mandate  for  all  of  Mi- 
cronesia, not  just  for  the  Marianas.  We 


have  It  for  all  of  Micronesia  and  the  mat- 
ter should  be  handled  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  JOHNS'rON.  Recognizing  l^t  the 
Senator  has  no  responsIUlity  to  come  in 
with  a  plan,  I  would  submit  that  our 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs does  have  that  responsibility  be- 
cause we  have  jurisdiction.  We  have 
come  in  with  a  plan  which  X  think  is  a 
good  one.  Nevertheless,  does  the  Sena- 
tor have  any  advice  to  the  administra- 
tion as  to  what  his  plan  might  be?  Is  he 
suggesting  Independence  for  Bdlcrone- 
sla? 

Mr.  HAimY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  am  sug- 
gesting that  to  give  permanent  citlzen- 
stiip  and  to  take  permanent  responsibil- 
ity for  that  vast  area  in  the  far  Pacific 
is  an  unwise  proposal.  Two-thirds  of 
Micronesia  is  not  involved  In  this  cov- 
enant. There  is  no  reason  why  tiie  Mari- 
anas could  not  be  treated  the  same  way 
as  the  rest  of  Mlcronesbi  is  being  treated. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  J  yldd  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  believe  I  have  the 
floor.  How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
wish? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  Just  want 
to  take  a  moment  or  two  to  agree  with 
my  colleague  from  Virginia. 

BIr.  JOHNSTON.  I  was  going  to  aSk 
for  a  recess  until  1:30.  However,  I  will 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  yielding.  I  do  want  to  a-sso- 
ciate  myself  with  the  views  of  my  col- 
league from  Virginia,  serving  with  him 
on  the  general  legislation  subcommittee. 

■nie  Senator  from  Louisiana  was 
speaking  about  our  obligations.  Is  It  true 
that  under  the  mandate  of  the  United 
Nations  we  have  no  obligation  insofar 
as  providing  for  any  type  of  conunon- 
wealth  or  anything  of  that  nature?  Are 
we  sort  of  custodians  under  the  mandate 
of  the  United  Nations?  This  covenant 
that  we  have  anived  at  is  something  that 
is  not  mandated  by  the  United  Nations, 
is  that  correct?  It  Is  not  a  part  of  the 
United  Nations  mandate.  It  may  even 
be  in  conflict  with  the  concept  of  pro- 
viding for  the  Independence  of  these 
islands.  There  are  3,100  islands  In  these 
three  chains. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  It  Is  2,100. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  It  Is  2,100 
and  we  have  picked  out  Just  a  small  por- 
tion of  them  in  one  of  the  three  groups 
of  Islands,  the  Northern  Mn.riap^tg  is 
this  s(Mnething  that  was  contemplated 
when  we  received  the  mandate  from  the 
United  Nations?  It  is  my  imderstand- 
ing  that  it  was  not. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  this  was  never  con- 
templated. The  mandate  gives  the  United 
States  a  trust  position  oyer  Micronesia 
imtil  such  time  as  it  can  be  worked  out 
with  the  Mlcronesians  to  handle  their 
own  problems  themselves. 

Until  recMitly  It  was  never  envisioned 
that  citizenship  would  be  granted  to  the 
residents  of  those  islands,  to  do  so  wouI<l 
require  the  United  States  to  assume  the 
total  responsibility,  permanently,  for 
that  vast  area  of  the  western  Pacific. 
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Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  beUeve  the 
Senator  would  agree  with  me  that  It  is 
our  obligation  as  Members  of  the  Senate 
when  we  advise  and  consent  to  an  agree- 
ment such  as  this  to  Imow  what  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  United  States 
and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Is 
it  in  our  interest  to  give  American  citi- 
zenship to  14,000  people  6,000  miles  from 
our  shore  who  wiH  not  even  pay  taxes 
to  the  Federal  Government,  who  will  re- 
coup their  taxes?  As  citizens  they  will 
have  the  right  to  get  on  welfare,  if  they 
choose  to.  It  will  be  a  drain  upon  our 


WHO  IS  IN  CHARGE 


economy 

If  we  look  at  it  in  that  light,  what  is 
in  the  best  Intesest  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment rather  than  what  these  people  of 
the  Noi-them  Marianas  may  want — and 
we  are  not  talking  about  American  citi- 
zens and  we  are  not  talking  about  people 
we  are  obligated  to — I  beheve  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  our  Government  to  reject  the 
matter  that  is  before  us  and  to  give  fur- 
ther study  to  the  entire  Micronesian 
area,  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  suggested.  This  was  the  de- 
cision of  the  Subcommittee  on  General 
Legislation  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. I  certainly  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  will  be  agreed  to  by 
tlie  Senate. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  VUrglnia.  I  point  out 
that  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
came  within  one  vote  of  approving  the 
amendment  which  is  the  pending  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  If  the  Sen- 
ator would  Indulge  me  for  a  half  a  mo- 
ment, at  first  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee did  approve  it,  and  then  there 
was  some  shuiDing  of  votes  because  some 
of  the  members  were  not  present.  It  was 
a  very  tight  decision,  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  would  agree. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  vote  was  9  to  6, 
was  it  not? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Not  orig- 
inally. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  vote  on 
the  amendment,  the  one  now  pending, 
was  8  to  7.  It  was  a  one-vote  difference. 
It  was  an  8  to  7  vote.  The  other  vote  on 
reporting  out  the  covenant  after  the 
amendment  failed  was  a  9  to  6  vote. 


RECESS  UNTIL  1:30  PJtf. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  1 :30 
p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at  12 :  58 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  1:30  p.m.; 
whereupon  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
(Mr.  Glchn). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  QOLDWATER  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator frcHn  Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  QOLDWATER.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  QOLDWATER.  Mr.  President  as 
much  as  I  admire  the  writing  genius  of 
Mary  McGrory,  it  is  rare  that  I  find  my- 
self in  agreement  with  what  she  is  writ- 
ing but,  today  is  one  of  those  days.  She 
has  written  in  a  very  sensible  way  an 
article  that  questions  why  citizen  Nixon 
made  the  trip  to  China  tliat  he  has  made, 
why  he  made  it  when  he  did,  and  why  he 
feels  that  he  can  presume  to  discuss  for- 
eign policy  in  a  way  that  would  make  the 
Red  Chinese  think  that  he  is  speaking  for 
our  foreign  policymakers.  These  ques- 
tions do  not  necessarily  need  an  answer 
because  Mr.  mxon  is  a  private  citlsen. 
and  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  President 
Ford,  this  has  been  possible.  Under  the 
Ix)gan  Act,  a  private  citizen  is  not  al- 
lowed to  conduct  foreign  pohcy  discus- 
sions with  other  coimtries,  and  neither 
is  a  Member  of  the  House  or  Senate,  for 
this  is  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  I  have  a  question,  however, 
because    after    then -President    Nix~n's 
first  trip  to  Peking.  I  asked  him  twice 
whether     he     had     promised     formal 
recognition  of  Red  China,  and  he  assured 
me  that  he  would  never  request  that. 
Now,  as  a  citizen,  he  sounds  like  he  thinks 
It  might  be  a  good  idea;  But  from  an- 
other citizen— me— I  do  not  think  it  is 
a  good  idea. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Mary 
McGi-ory's  column,  appearing  in  today's 
Washington  Star  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

So  Who's  in  Chabge:  Pokd  o«  Psedccessok? 
(By  Mary  McOrory) 
The  Chinese  care  nothing  for  Gerald  Pord. 
No  friend  of  detente  U  a  friend  of  theirs. 

But  should  not  Richard  Nixon,  their  hon- 
ored guest,  have  him  somewhat  In  mind?  Is 
he  not  beholden?  Gerald  Ford,  after  all,  par- 
doned him,  unconditionally  and  untimely,  at 
enormous  and  at  enduring  cost  to  himself. 

Ck>uld  he  not  have  postponed  what  has  been 
called  a  sentimental  Joiu-nej- — and  It  requires 
a  great  leap  forward  In  Imagination  to  attrib- 
ute sentiment  either  to  him  or  his  hosts — 
out  of  consideration  for  primary  politics? 

What  was  required  on  both  sides  was  the 
obliteration  of  the  immediate  past.  For  Nixon 
it  was  easy.  It  was  easy,  easier  for  him  than 
for  most  Americans,  especlaUy  Bepubllcans. 
"We  Just  want  to  forget  him,"  said  a  New 
Hampshire  Republican,  struggUng  to  coax 
voters  out  of  their  warm  homes  to  vote  for 
the  pardoner. 

But  Richard  NUon  will  not  ^ve  It  that 
way.  He  will  extract  homage  at  any  price.  He 
Is  determined  to  have  his  party  see  him  as 
he  sees  himself — as  a  master  politician  and  a 
foreign  policy  wizard  who  was  deserted  by 
poUticians  in  an  hour  of  petty  political  crisis. 

The  Chinese  have  choeen  to  honor  htm  as  a 
Western  sage.  Some  think  that  his  pardon 
and  his  pension  and  the  attentions  paid  to 
him  from  time  to  time  by  the  President  and 
the  secretary  of  state  Indicate  his  true  value 
and  relevance. 

Others,  however,  think  that  the  Chinese, 
as  cynical  as  Richard  Nixon,  see  In  him  the 
perfect  instriunent  to  torture  bis  successor, 
to  bully  him  out  of  detente  and  to  force  him 
Into    withdrawing    VS.    recognition    from 
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Taiwan,  which  was  for  20  years  a  sacred  rause 
with  the  former  and  domestically  discredited 
President. 

Richard  Nixon's  motlvee  are,  to  use  one  of 
the  iDOTt  mlaleadlng  catch  phrases  of  his 
presidency,  "perfectly  clear."  He  views  the 
Forbidden  City  as  the  route  back  to  recogni- 
tion. How  can  the  befuddled  and  unnerved 
Republicans  look  upon  him  as  a  black  sheep 
when  they  see  him  on  their  television  sets 
clinking  glasses  with  Oriental  dictators  while 
the  Ijand  plays  "America  the  Beautiful?" 

Richard  Nixon's  gnawing  needs  have  al- 
ways come  first  with  him.  as  many  of  his 
coimtrymen  realized  long  before  the  pub- 
Ucatlon  of  the  Watergate  tapes,  which  have 
received  no  circulation  at  all  in  Peking 
Gratitude  and  loyalty,  as  the  other  Water- 
gate conspirators  can  bear  witness,  are  not 
prevaUlng  strains  in  that  character. 

What  are  Gerald  Ford's  chances  in  the 
early  primaries  compared  to  his  In  histwy? 

It  was  not.  of  course,  enough  for  him  to  go 
there,  to  be  enfolded  in  official  honors  and 
special  privileges  not  granted  to  Gerald  Ptord 
He  had.  as  alwaj-s.  to  go  a  step  further.  He 
stood  before  the  microphones  In  The  Great 
Halls  of  the  People  and  hinted  heavily  that 
since  he  left  the  White  House,  it  had  been 
amateur  night  for  world  peace.  The  Helsinki 
pact.  Gerald  Ford's  one  accomplishment  had 
been  a  mistake. 

Any  other  man  might  have  delayed  the 
many-squalored  thing  imtil  Gerald  Ptord 
under  strong  challenge  from  Ronald  Reagani 
could  have  had  a  clear  run  in  the  New  Eng- 
land primary.  But  it  was  a  question  of  dis- 
appointing the  Chinese  and  disappointing 
Gerald  Ford.  Richard  Nixon  unerringly  opted 
for  the  Chinese.  They  can  do  more  for  him. 
Sure,  Gerald  Pord  had  spared  him  indict- 
ment, trial,  possible  prison,  and  even  admis- 
sion of  anything  graver  than  "errors  In  Judg- 
ment." 

But  what  has  he  done  for  him  lately? 

Gerald  Ford's  problem  here  U  that  some 
members  of  his  own  party  who  like  him 
very  much  are  not  sure  that  he  could  run 
a  two-car  funeral.  Richard  Nixons  return  to 
Peking  has  reinforced  that  sinking  feeling. 
The  memory  of  the  pardon  is  like  the  smell 
of  escaping  gas  over  this  first  effort. 

Ronald  Reagan  has  made  leader^lp  the  Is- 
sue. Gerald  Pord  has  been  visibly  unable  to 
prevaU  over  a  man  who  owes  him  everything. 
He  Is  not  even  able  to  exert  influence  with 
his  secretary  of  state.  Henry  Kissinger,  who 
is  himself  an  issue  here:  any  candidate  of 
either  party  who  siiggests  that  he  will  r^laoe 
Kiasinger  is  assured  of  applause. 

Ford,  writhing  In  the  familiar  Nixon 
meshes,  said  that  Nixon's  was  a  "private 
visit  and  that  there  were  no  plans  to  have 
him  report  to  the  adminlstraUon.  He  was 
contradicted  from  South  America  by  Kiss- 
inger, who  said  that  be  could  hardly  wait  to 
hear  Nixon's  news. 

So  who's  in  charge?  That's  what  Ronald 
Reagan,  without  ever  violating  the  llth  com- 
mandment, keeps  asking.  If  you  can't  manage 
a  man  whom  you've  kept  out  of  Jail  and  a 
man  who  nominally  works  for  you.  who  does 
salute  when  you  give  the  orders? 

The  pardon,  every  loyal  Republican  In  New 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  will  tell  you, 
is  not  an  issue.  Richard  Nixon,  however,  has 
done  his  best  to  invite  It.  It  was  nothing 
personal.  As  ever,  he  Just  has  his  own  con- 
cerns in  mind. 

Gerald  Fwd  officially  forgave  him  for  rea- 
sons of  loyalty  and  gratitude.  He  stiU  does 
not  seem  to  undersUnd  that  Richard  Nixon, 
who  required  loyalty  from  everybody  but 
himself  and  sUU  expects  gratitude  from  his 
party  and  his  country,  will  never  learn  the 
meaning  of  those  words. 
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COMMONWEALTH  OP  THE  NORTH- 
ERN MARIANA  ISLANDS 

The  Senate  cofitiiMied  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Joint  resotaiklon  (HJ. 
Res.  549)  to  approve  the  eofvenant  to 
establish  a  Commonwealtiti  of  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands  In  p<ditieal  union 
with  the  united  States  of  America,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEK.  Wlio 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

A  number  of  matters  were  touched  on 
in  the  debate  before  the  lunch  recess.  I 
wish  to  address  ms^self  to  those  matters. 
Let  me  mention  that  debating  and  par- 
ticipating in  debates  on  this  matter  of 
the  Marianas  is.  in  many  ways.  Ulce  fight- 
ing in  a  fog,  because  you  attempt  to 
come  to  grips  with  what  the  real  argu- 
ment is  and  the  argument  seems  to  van- 
ish. 

I  think  the  colloquy  rii^t  at  the  end 
of  the  discussion,  when  I  asked  the  db- 
tingulshed  Senator  from  Virginia  what 
plans  he  had  for  Micronesia,  is  typical 
of  this  wh(de  debate  about  the  Northern 
Marianas.  Over  a  period  of  a  decade,  we 
have — through  negotiation,  thrmigh  dis- 
cussion, through  hearings,  fnvolvtag  not 
only  Congress  but  the  people  involved  in 
IQcronesla — hammered  out  what  I  think 
is  an  excellent  agreement  with  the  Marl- 
anas  ha  the  Interest  of  the  United  States 
and  in  their  Interest  Yet  we  are  met 
with  these  arguments  here,  on  title  floor 
of  the  Senate,  that  say,  let  us  not  do  that; 
let  us  wait.  Then,  when  we  ask  the  pro- 
ponents— whether  they  be  on  the  liberal 
side  or  on  the  conservative  side,  or  in 
the  middle — no  one  can  give  us  any  sat- 
isfactory alternative,  other  than  wait. 

Mr.  President,  It  has  been  30  years 
that  we  have  had  this  trusteeship.  Of 
the  many  trusteeships  created  under  the 
United  Nations  Charter  over  the  last  30 
years,  this  is  the  last  remaining  one 
What  good  it  would  do  to  wait  further 
totally  escapes  me,  particularly  when  we 
have  absolutely  no  plan,  not  even  a  sug- 
gestion, as  to  what  the  alternative  might 
be  to  this  union  with  the  Tw^ri^ti^nif 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  told  that 
this  is  not  the  only  way  that  we  can  deny 
these  islands  to  a  foreign  power.  Tbt 
Senator  from  Virginia  suggested  that  we 
mic^t  consider  a  compact  of  free  as- 
sociation. Mr.  I^reddentt  typically,  again, 
the  Soiator  from  Virginia  did  not  tell  us 
what  a  compact  of  free  association  is  and 
in  what  respects  it  differs  from  the  in- 
stant compact  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  a  compact  of  free  association  would 
cost  just  as  much  money,  would  Und  the 
United  States  just  as  permanently.  It 
would,  perhaps,  give  the  Northern  Ma- 
rianas, if  we  had  a  c<Hnpact  of  free  as- 
sociation, the  ahiUty  to  opt  out  of  the 
compact  But  as  far  as  the  cost  is  eon- 
eemed,  it  would  be  identical.  They  would 
not  have  American  citizenship,  periiaps. 
but  if  we  have  the  cost  if  we  have  the 
obligation,  why  should  not  these  pe<H>le. 
who,  for  30  years,  have  been  brought  up 
in  the  American  tradition,  have  fought 
in  our  wars,  are  more  patriotic  than  the 
average  person  on  ibe  caatbataatel  United 


States    why  should  they  not  be  reward- 
ed with  citiaenship? 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  AHgrt^F^ft 

Mr.  GCXiDWATER.  I  thank  my  friend. 
I  intend  to  stvport  his  etfort  in  this  and 
to  oppose  tihe  amendment  that  has  been 
prop<»ed  to  prolong  this. 

I  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
discussion  this  morning  and  I  am  afraid 
that  once  again,  we  are  missing  the  im- 
portant part  of  this  whole  thing.  Back  in 
1867,  we  purchased  Alaska.  Shortly 
thereafter,  we  acquired  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  This  established  what  has  al- 
ways been,  to  me,  our  prime  point  of 
foreign  policy  interest — namely,  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  To  me,  at  the  present  time, 
it  is  the  future  of  the  world,  the  eco- 
nomic future  and.  I  think,  the  cultural 
future.  I  think  that  tb&t  will  some  day, 
maybe  in  a  few  hundred  years,  be  taken 
away  by  the  emergence  of  S(Hith  Africa 
as  a  great  power — certainly  not  now.  But 
the  important  countries  that  we  have 
around  the  perimeter  of  the  Pacific  we 
seem  to  forget  about  We  have  had  our 
heads  in  the  sands  of  Elurope  for  so  long 
that  we  think  that  is  for^gn  policy  and 
the  only  thing  that  we  should  be  inter- 
ested in. 

I  remind  my  good  friend  that  we  gave 
away  Okinawa.  Oldnawa  was  never  own- 
ed by  the  Japanese,  but  we  turned  it 
back.  So  if  we  want  to  get  selfish  ab(nit 
this  whole  Mariana  business  and  realize 
that  it  is  Just  about  all  that  is  left  hi  the 
Pacific  that  we  could  use  if  tlK  need 
ever  arises  again  for  the  defense  of  the 
continental  United  States  and  other 
countries  surrounding  the  Pacific,  the 
Marianas  are  about  the  only  place  that 
now  offers  it  to  us. 

On  top  of  that,  as  the  Senator  has  rec- 
ognized, they  have  been,  for  30  years, 
acting  and  believing  that  they  were  the 
same  as  citizens  of  this  country.  We  used 
their  islands  In  World  War  n  and.  I 
would  say,  abused  them  rather  roundly. 
These  people  have  been  expecting  this: 
they  have  been  promised  this.  I  think 
that  promises  should  be  kept  cei-tainly 
In  a  case  like  this. 

It  was  my  pleasure,  a  few  years  ago,  to 
have  visited  Guam  and  traveled  over  to 
Saipan  and  Tinlan.  once  again,  just  to 
see  what  might  be  there.  I  am  convinced 
that  it  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  Uhlted  States  and  an  of  our  people  if 
we  would  keep  our  pnnnise  to  these  peo- 
ple and  allow  them  to  come  in  as  citizms 
of  the  country,  with  the  restrictions  that 
this  bill  places  on  them. 

Again,  I  get  back  to  my  basic  thesis, 
that  the  perimeter  of  the  Pacific  is  our 
potnt  of  major  interest.  We  fought  a  war 
in  Kcnrea  to  see  that  we  held  that  base. 
I  disagree  with  my  fi-iend  from  nUnois, 
who  said  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  was 
tiseless.  The  way  we  fought  it  was  use- 
less, I  might  say,  but  we  have  since  lost 
that  bastion  hi  Southeast  Asia,  due  en- 
tirdy  to  the  stupidity  of  civihans  in  this 
country,  who  tried  to  run  a  war  instead 
Off  letting  the  men  in  uniform  do  it.  But 
that  is  beside  the  point  It  is  the  only 
break  now  in  our  friendship  aroimd  the 
perimenter  of  the  Pacific  and  to  cemait 


tt^s  an  tocether.  I  think  we  need  to  con- 
tinue friendship  with  these  people  in  the 
Marianas.  We  certainly  need  whatever 
bases  there  mifldbt  be  out  there  to  take 
care  of  any  of  our  strategic  needs  that 
might  arise  in  any  future  conflict  that 
we  do  not  want 

I  think  this  very  move  itself  would  be 
a  move  that  would  say  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  "Watch  out  Don't  tread  on  us. 
We  have  our  bases  and  we  can  go  any 
time." 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  for  the 
splendid  Job  he  has  been  doing  in  de- 
fending this  bm.  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  amendment  is  soundly  beaten 
and  that  we  g^  on  to  voting  these  people 
what  I  feel  is  due  them. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona.  I  point 
out  one  thing  which  I  think  is  of  abso- 
lutely critical  importance  here.  That  is 
the  fact  that  if  these  islands  came  into 
the  possession  of  a  foreign  power— Rus- 
sia or  China— they  would  be  an  immense 
menace  to  the  United  States  and  oar  in- 
terests in  the  Pacific.  They  would  leap- 
frog over  Taiwan,  lei^f  rog  over  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  be  right  smack  in  the  middle 
of  the  Pacific,  with  a  base  for  radio  com- 
munications, for  submarine  warfare,  for 
refusing,  for  an  of  those  things  that 
these  islaads,  so  strategically  located, 
oould  furnish. 

I  think  that  therein  hes  the  most  criti- 
cal importance.  We  have  no  jdans,  either 
now  or  for  the  foreseeable  future,  to  put 
a  base  on  Tinlan  or  a  base  on  SaUoan.  It 
is  oostoetvable  that  circimistances  could 
arise  with  new  hostiUtles  scHnewheie  in 
the  Pacific  where  that  would  be  possible. 

1  hope  that  new  hostilities  in  the  Pacific 
are  inconceivable  in  themselves.  But  to 
the  extent  they  are,  it  is  conceivable  that 
we  could  need  a  base.  But  if  these  Islands 
came  into  the  possession  of  a  foreign 
power,  it  would  be  absolutely,  critically 
harmful  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Idaho  was  asking 
tor  time, 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Two  minute& 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Swiator 

for  yielding  his  time,  and  I  commend  the 
SMiatOT  frwn  Louisiana  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  for  the  comments  they 
have  made. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  these  is- 
lands, the  Northern  Marianas,  have  no 
strategic  value  to  the  United  States.  Yet 
the  same  perscms  making  that  statement 
say  the  precise  treatment  given  to  the 
Northern  Marianas  should  be  given  to 
entire  Micronesia  and.  I  assume,  from 
what  they  are  sayhig  that  aU  of  the  i.s- 
lands  in  Micronesia  are  of  no  strategic 
importance  to  the  United  States  at  aU. 

I  think  that  will  come  as  a  great 
.shock  to  a  gieat  many  people  in  this 
country  who.  during  Wortd  War  H, 
watohed  the  progression  of  battles  in  Oie 
Pacific  as  we  fought  our  way  through 
the  same  area  of  the  woild. 

We  do  have  a  forward  base  at  Guam. 
We  have  had  that  possession  since  1898, 
and  it  is  a  crucial  and  important  peg 
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In  the  perimeter  of  defenses  for  the 
United  States,  vital  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  And  yet  what  would  hap- 
pen to  Guam  if  in  that  2.500  mUes  be- 
tween Guam  and  Kwajalein  or  the  5.000 
miles  between  Guam  and  Hawaii  the 
entire  area  were  occupied  and  f^yrttfled 
by  some  force  hostile  to  the  United 
States? 

I  think  it  becomes  patently  obvious 
that  this  would  be  a  matter  of  grave  and 
extreme  concern  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  So  we  do  have  an  Interest 
in  all  of  Micronesia,  not  just  the  North- 
em  Marianas  but  in  all  of  Micronesia. 
in  the  exclusion  of  the  military  activity 
of  foreign  powers,  and  that  is  absolutely 
consonant  with  and  carries  out  the  in- 
tention of  the  mandate  of  the  United 
Nations  in  providing  the  trust  status 
oversight. 

I  think  if  we  are  to  do  that,  then  we 
have  certain  responsibilities.  Those  re- 
sponsibilities we  are  trying  to  carry  for- 
ward in  all  of  Micronesia  not  Just  the 
Northern  Marianas.  But  there  is  ade- 
quate reason  here  to  treat  the  Northern 
Marianas  in  a  way  separate  from  the 
balance  of  Micronesia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  1  additional  minute? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  One  additional  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  think  we  must  recognize  that  you 
cannot  separate  the  discussion  of  strate- 
gic value  and  simply  compartmentalize 
it  in  terms  of  the  Northern  Marianas  as 
distinguished  from   all  of  the  rest  of 
Micronesia.  I  do  not  mean  by  that  state- 
ment to  indicate  we  have  to  find  pre- 
cisely the  same  formula  for  all  of  Micro- 
nesia as  will  be  applied  in  the  Northern 
Marianas.  There  are  differences.  There 
are  differences  of  approach.  There  is  a 
difference  of  interest  to  the  United  States 
as  well  as  to  the  parties  that  are  involved. 
But  I  think  we  should  lay  to  rest,  and 
lay  to  rest  early  in  this  discussion,  any 
notion  that  these  entire  3  million  square 
miles  In  the  Pacific  are  of  no  strategic 
value  to  the  United  States,  and  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  is  in  no  way 
affected  by  what  happens  out  there. 
Such  a  claim,  I  think,  is  obviously  ridicu- 
lous.     

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  T^riniftna  in  his 
able  presentation,  asked  whether  there 
had  been  any  other  alternatives,  if  any  of 
those  who  opposed  the  covenant  had  an 
altfemative.  to  offer  different  from  that 
provided  by  the  covenant. 

Well,  I  would  most  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  there  is  an  alternative,  and 
that  is  if  we  offered  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  Marianas  the  opportunity  to  achieve 
Independence. 

Every  other  trust  territory  that  was 
set  up  after  World  War  n  has  already 
achieved  independence.  The  only  trust 
territory  remaining  is  Mlcnmesia.  which 
is  a  strategic  trust  territory  under  the 
special  provisions  of  the  charter  in  that 
regard- 

I  would  like  to  read  into  the  Recoro 


the  exact  text  of  what  the  Marianas  were 
asked  to  vote  on.  They  were  asked  to 
vote  either: 

Tea.  I  Tot«  for  common  we*ltb  m  Mt  forth 
in  the  oeyenant  to  eatAbltoh  a  Ooaunoa- 
we»lth  of  Northern  Marl*n«  lalAnds  In  politl- 
c»l  union  with  the  United  SUtes. 

Or: 

No,  I  vote  against  commonwMJth  poUtUMU 
union  with  the  United  States  m  set  forth  In 
the  covenant,  recognizing  that  If  common- 
wealth U  rejected,  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  will  remain  as  a  district  of  the  trust 
territory  with  the  right  to  participate  with 
the  other  districts  in  the  determination  of 
an  alternative  future  political  status. 

Now.  in  facing  up  to  this  vote  the 
Marianas  were  also  perhaps  influoiced 
by  the  thought  that  they  would  be  re- 
ceiving what  amounted  to  $1,000  a  year 
per  head  for  the  indefinite  future  and  up 
to  $2,000  a  year  in  services  provided  by 
Uncle  Sam. 

The  fact  remains  they  were  not  offered 
the  altemaUve.  any  other  alternative, 
but.  yes.  for  a  commonwealth,  or  no. 

The  quesUon  in  this  regard,  too.  has 
been  raised  with  regard  to  the  plans  for 
a  base.  I  agree  there  U  no  plan  on  the 
drawing  boards  at  this  moment  for  a 
mlUtary  base  at  Tinian.  But  we  aU  know 
particularly  the  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  that  several  years 
ago  there  were  plans  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  base  on  Tinian.  plans  which 
have  temporarily  disappeared.  Nobody  Is 
more  aware  of  this  than  the  able  Senator 
managing  the  blU.  who  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Finally,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
^y  entiUed  "Not  Another  American 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(Prom  The  Washington  Poet.  Teh.  24.  19761 
Not  ANDTHeB  Amkucan  Colokt 

f^iT**  ^°**t  ^  ^  '*^'**"  *«»»y  whether  to 
foUow  the  House  and  make  a  "cwnmon- 
wealth  out  of  the  Northern  Marianas  a  12- 
Uland  group  of  14.000  souU  In  the  w'eetern 
Pacific  which  the  Unlt«l  States  has  admin- 
totered  as  a  United  Nations  trust  since  cap- 
turlng  it  from  the  Japanese  In  World  War  II 
Unlike  too  many  other  obscure  lnternation«i 
issues,  this  one  has  been  thoroughly  debated 
More  s  the  pity,  then,  that  this  new  venture 
in  well-meaning  colonialism  may  weU  be 
approved.  ' 

Tobe sure,  the  people  of  the  Marianas  want 
m.  They  voted  three  to  one  last  year  for  the 
commonwealth  compact  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate. American  sovereignty  would  be  con- 
ferred on  the  Islands  and  a  special  brand  of 
American  citizenship  and  a  pledge  of  indefi- 
nite (and  handsome)  subsidy  would  be  con- 
ferred on  the  Islanders.  In  return,  Washing- 
ton could  lease  land  for  military  bases  If  It 
chose.  For  the  natives  it's  a  good  deal.  They 
apparently  feel  Uttle  kinship  with  the  five 
other  dlstrtcu  in  the  Pacific  Micronesia  trust 
territory.  They  are  earnestly  putting  into 
practice  the  United  SUtee'  own  preachments 
of  democracy.  They  are  said  to  be  an  engag- 
ing people  fuUy  deserving  the  atatiu  they 
seek.  ' 
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them  unpersuaatve.  Who  needs  mora?  ivue. 
the  umted  SUtes  has  an  obligation  to  the 
Marianas.  But  It  Is  an  obUgatlon  that  can 
beet  be  met  by  caring  for  them  untu  they 
find  a  better  future  of  their  own  devising 
not  an  obligation  to  take  them  into  the 
family.  In  this  regard,  it  Is  crucial  that  com- 
monwealth  would  sput  the  Marianas  from 
the  five  other  Micronesia  districts  which, 
though  diverse,  farflung  and  laggard  In  their 
planning  ahead,  remain  the  Marianas'  nat- 
ural partners  In  any  future  political  arrange- 
ment. Finally,  It  Is  unthinkable,  or  It  should 
be,  for  the  United  SUtes  to  be  adding  a 
colony — granted,  a  voluntary  one — to  Its  ter- 
rltory  and  polity.  That  the  people,  as  of 
now,  are  pleasant  and  pliant  is  not  sufficient 
caxiae  to  go  that  much  against  the  century's 
grain. 

Sen.  Byrd  and  Sen.  Claiborne  Pell  (D-R.I.) 
suggest  postponing  a  decision  untu  the  ad- 
ministration submits  a  plan  for  the  futun 
sUtus  of  all  parts  of  the  trust  territory. 
That's  a  better  Idea.  It  wUl  be  a  blow  to  the 
Marianas.  But  the  Senate.  In  weighing  the 
first  extension  of  sovereignty  and  citizenship 
In  half  a  century — to  a  very  remote  place  and 
people— has  got  to  put  American  intereett 
first.  By  asking  their  colleagues  to  delay,  of 
course,  Mr.  Byrd  and  Mr.  Pell  take  on  the 
burden  of  assuring  fair  and  expeditious 
treatment  of  the  admlnlBtration's  large  plan 
once  it's  produced. 


The  deal  Is  nonetheless  unacceptable.  The 
strategic  considerations  for  annexation  ar« 
■imply  impersuaslre.  At  leaet  Sen.  Harry 
Byrd  (Ind.-Va.) .  no  unilateral  dlsarmer.  finds 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  had  It  suggested  here  that  some- 
how the  Marianas,  In  spite  of  a  78.8  per- 
cent vote  In  the  plebiscite,  want  to  have 
Independence.  Mr.  President,  nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  would  learn  if  he 
went  to  the  Marianas,  as  I  have  done 
frequently. 

It  Is  also  not  true.  Mr.  President,  that 
this  is  the  only  time  they  have  had  a 
chance  to  have  a  plebiscite.  A  United 
Nations  vlsithig  mission  in  early  1961  re- 
ported that  on  February  5,  1961  a 
plebiscite  was  held  on  Salpan  and  Tinian, 
which  are  the  two  major  Islands  In  the 
Northern  Marianas,  in  which  2.404  out 
of  the  2.847  registered  voters  had 
participated. 

Reintegration  with  Guam  was  favored 
by  1.642  voters:  875  favored  separate 
territorial  status  for  the  Northern 
Marianas;  27  favored  status  quo— then 
it  was  Navy  administration;  and  8  votes 
were  declared  hivalld. 

The  mission  subsequently  reported  to 
the  United  Nations  Trusteeship  Council 
that,  "There  Is  almost  unanimous 
desire  among  the  people  hi  regard  to 
seeking  UJ3.  citizenship." 

Now,  hi  early  October  1963  a  plebesclte 
with  slightly  less  than  half  of  Salpan's 
33.015  registered  voters  occurred.  Rein- 
tegration with  Guam  was  favored  by 
1,231;  9  favored  independence:  and  32 
favored  separate  territorial  status. 

In  another  plebesclte  on  November  9, 
1969  held  throughout  the  Muriftint  is- 
lands district,  3.233  out  of  the  4,954  regis- 
tered voters  participated.  Rehitegration 
with  Guam  was  favored  by  1,942;  1,116 
free  association;  107  separate  territorial 
relationship;  19  favored  Independence; 
and  9  other  forms  of  status. 

Mr.  President,  the  pohit  is  this:  Tixey 
have  had  lots  of  plebiscites.  You  cannot 
interview  every  single  person  and  give 
him  a  whole  range  of  choices,  20  or  SO 
dUtereait  choices,  and  have  a  mlnl- 
electlon  with  each  individual  person. 
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What  you  hvtt  to  do  la  have  a  repre- 
sentative repubiieazi  f otm  of  fovemmeiit, 
wtileh  they  have  there.  We  hafe  had 
many  pleMaeitefc.  This  me  was  fatrly 
conducted.  Everyone  admits  ft  was  fairly 
conducted.  Over  OS  percent  of  the  people 
voted,  and  they  gave  voice  to  what  the 
people  of  the  Northern  Marianas  wanL 

Now.  Mr.  President,  the  people  of  the 
Northern  Marianas  want  this  compact. 
There  is  not  any  doubt  about  that.  Tliey 
do  not  want  independence. 

The  dlstlngtufihed  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  Is  saying.  "I  think  we  ought  to  give 
them  the  Independence  whether  they 
want  It  or  not,  and  then  give  them, 
then  extend  to  them,  foreign  aid. 

Well,  even  If  we  were  willing  to  do 
that — and  I  submit  ttils  Senate  would 
not  want  to  bind  Itself  to  an  unlimited 
amoimt  of  foreign  aid  to  a  foreign  power 
which  they  would  then  become — but.  Mr, 
President,  they  do  not  want  that,  and  I 
believe  the  Senator  wHl  admit  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Northern  Marianas  do  not 
want  independence. 

Mr.  PASTORB.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Tes,  certainly. 

Mr.  PASTORB.  I  am  a  little  bit  con- 
cerned about  the  argument  that  Is  being 
made  as  to  what  the  people  on  Uie  Mari- 
anas want. 

What  I  would  like  to  hear  more  about 
is  what  is  good  for  the  United  Stat«  of 
America  in  this  particular  case. 

Should  this  bill  pass,  would  that  mean 
that  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Marianas  will 
now  become  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
would  be  entitled  to  social  welfare? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  dttens  ot  the 
Northern  Marianas  woidd  be  entitled  to 
such  Federal  programs  as  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress in  its  wisdom  desires  to  extend  to 
them. 

In  the  ease  of  Guam,  we  extend  to 
them  certain  benefits  and  others  we  do 
not  extend.  But  the  cost  on  Guam  with 
100,000  people  is  some  $29  mnUon.  If  we 
extrapolate  that  with  14,000  people  for 
the  Northern  Marianas,  we  would  get 
something  on  the  order  of  $3  minion  a 
year.  We  have  estimated  It  somewhere 
between  $3  million  and  $5  million  a  year 
for  Federal  programs. 

Mr.  PASTORB.  The  minute  they  be- 
come citizens  of  the  United  States,  does 
the  Senator  not  think  we  are  du^  bomid 
to  extend  these  emoliunents  to  tiion? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  No  more  than  with 
Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Yirgin  Islands, 
or  American  Samoa. 

Some  of  the  programs  are  not  totally 
suited. 

But  it  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  deter- 
mine which  of  those  programs  to  apply. 
I  would  think  we  would  extend  the  same 
benefits  as  we  do  on  Guam,  which  is  110 
miles  away  and  has  the  same  etluiic 
group. 

Mr.  PA8TORE.  Another  question  or 
two. 

Have  there  been  any  overtures  by  the 
Russians  or  the  Chinese  to  the  pieople  of 
the  Marianas? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Well,  the  Marianas 
are.  with  a  United  Nations'  trusteeship, 
under  our  authority  and.  of  course,  not 
behig  an  independent  nation 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Let  me  ask  this  ques- 
tiOQ*  let  me  put  it  In  another  form. 

Wtkat  do  we  stand  to  loee  Insofar  as 
the  United  States  of  America  is  ou- 
cemed  if  this  measure  does  not  pass? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  this  resolution 
does  not  pass,  then  I  would  think  our 
whole  negotiating  stance  with  respect  to 
the  Northern  Marianas,  with  respect  to 
all  of  Micronesia,  would  be  put  in  serious 
trouble. 

We  would  beg  the  question.  Are  we 
really  giving  them  the  Independence  they 
are  tau^ng  about?  And  if,  in  fact,  they 
got  that  independence,  or  we  forced  it 
upon  them,  I  should  say.  then  these  is- 
lands must  be  dependent  upon  someone. 

We  have  got  over  3.000  islands  spread 
over  3  minion  square  miles.  They  cannot 
be  self-sufficient. 

Perhaps  the  island  of  Palau  in  the 
Palau  group  down  In  the  southwest 
comer  could  be  self-sufficient  with  a 
superport  for  Japan.  But  we  have  got 
some  islands  that  must  be  dependent 
upon  someone  and.  if  not  the  United 
States,  who  dse  has  an  interest  there? 

I  guarantee  that  the  Russians.  Chi- 
nese, or  any  naval  power,  would  love  to 
have  this  territory  to  have  a  refueling 
station,  a  repair  station,  or  to  have  a 
communications  antenna.  It  is  only  110 
miles  from  Guam.  It  would  be  a  mar- 
velous area  to  put  a  big  radar  f  aciUty  on 
the  island  of  Tinian  and  monitor  all  of 
the  flights  and  all  of  the  radio  broad- 
casts that  come  from  anywhere  in  the 
Pacific. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  has  said. 
"I  guarantee" 

Mr.  MANSFEBUD.  U  the  Senator  wiU 
yield.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
pending  amendment.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  said.  "I 
guarantee  ttiat  maybe  the  Russians  or 
the  Chinese  would  be  interested." 

Do  we  have  any  intelligence  on  that? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  No,  of  course  not 

Mr.  GARY  HART.  WIU  the  Senator 
yidd? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  On  the  Senator's 
time. 

Mr.  GARY  HART.  WIU  the  Senator 
frtHU  Rhode  Island  yield  me  2  minutes? 

To  respond  to  the  question  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  the  Senator 
from  Ccdorado  ssud  a  few  minutes  ago 
that  according  to  the  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
people  of  the  Northern  Marianas  could 
be  eligible  for  1,010  different  Federal 
programs. 

We  have  asked  three  departments  of 
the  U.S.  Government  for  their  estimates 
of  expen^tures  in  the  first  year  under 
this  covenant. 

HEW  estimates  yearly  obligations. 
15.23  millian;  DOT.  $3,223  million:  Agri- 
culture Department.  $3,781  million. 

That  is  $12  million  plus,  hi  addition  to 
the  $15  million  first  year  cash  grant, 
lliat  totals,  $27  million,  addhig  those  two 
figures  together. 

We  have  to  protect  coastal  waters  of 
commonwealth    tenitories.    The    Coast 


Guard  estimates  their  one-time  costs  to 
protect  the  waters  around  these  islands 
at  $31-pliis  mfflkm. 

We  Incar  certain  obligations  when  we 
take  on  new  territory. 

Now,  one  cannot  say  the  cost  is  g(^ng 
to  be  $3  million  to  $5  million.  The  record 
does  not  support  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  T,ftiiialprtft 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
with  all  due  respect  to  my  colleague,  for 
whom  I  have  great  respect  and  affection, 
that  statement  is  just  simply  not  true. 

There  are  1,010  Federal  {urograms 
which  benefit  American  cltizois  of  one 
kind  or  another,  directly  or  indirectiy. 

This  covenant  does  not  extend  1.010 
programs  to  the  people  of  the  Northern 
Marianas. 

We  currently  extend  116,  or  about  110 
percent  of  ttiose  programs,  to  Guam. 
Only  79  Federal  programs  are  now  ex- 
tended to  the  Northern  Marianas.  It  is 
up  to  the  Congress.  These  programs  are 
not  automatically  extended  to  the  North- 
em  Marianas  and  I  would  like  for  the 
Senator  to  t^  me  what  his  authority  to 
the  cootrary  is. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  WIU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Certahily. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  As  a  member  of  a  new 
State,  I  support  the  statement  the  chair- 
man just  made. 

While  we  wei'e  citizens  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii,  paying  all  of  the  taxes 
that  he  is  paying,  every  single  amount, 
we  were  being  denied  many,  many  of 
the  benefits  the  people  of  Colorado,  the 
people  of  Louisiana,  were  taking  for 
granted. 

One  big  one  was  the  highway  funds. 
We  paid  all  the  highway  taxes,  but  since 
we  were  s^>arated  from  the  Mainland 
we  were  not  receiving  any  of  the  benefits. 

It  took  statehood  and  a  q)ecial  law  to 
make  Hawaiians  become  eligible  for  that 
tsrpe  of  benefit,  and  there  were  hundreds 
of  others.  We  Hawaiians  were  paying  all 
the  taxes  and  were  being  denied. 

As  far  as  the  1,010  benefits  that  po- 
tentially are  available  to  American  citi- 
zens, they  will  be  up  to  us. 

As  I  was  discussing  Uiis  matter  this 
morning,  every  so  often  I  would  intro- 
duce a  measure  for  the  Island  of  Guam, 
to  make  Guam  citizens  beneficiaries  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  These  bendlts  are 
not  automatically  bestowed  upon  citi- 
zens or  members  of  territories  of  the 
United  States.  It  will  take  an  act  of 
Congress  to  do  this.  I  have  absolute  faith 
in  the  wisdom  of  this  body  to  decide 
whether  certain  boiefits  should  be  ex- 
tended. I  doubt  if  this  Congress  will  ex- 
toid  all  of  the  1.010  baaefits. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii.    

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes;  I  yield  4  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  Is  recognized 
for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  has  turned  to  the  considera- 
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tion  of  House  Joint  Resolution  549,  the 
convenant  to  establish  a  Commonwealth 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  In  po- 
litical union  with  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands Is  the  only  trust  territory  remain- 
ing in  the  United  Nations  trusteeship 
system  today,  and  it  has  been  under  the 
control  and  administration  of  the  United 
States  since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 
The  Northern  Marianas  Island  group  is 
one  of  the  three  groups  making  up  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

There  has  been  much  concern  ex- 
pressed in  both  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  regarding  this  convenant  and 
I  personally  have  been  an  outsp<Aen 
critic  of  parts  of  the  agreement  that  has 
been  presented  to  this  body  for  consid- 
eration. 

I  shall  say  initially  that  I  Intend  to 
support  the  covenant  without  amend- 
ment, although  I  do  so  reluctantly. 

My  concern  about  this  covenant  is 
not  caused  by  national  security  conclu- 
sions or  a  disregard  for  the  people 
of  the  Northern  Marianas  Islands.  I  am 
concerned,  however,  whether  the  United 
States  is  doing  what  is  right  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Northern  Marianas  by  bring- 
ing the  Federal  role  and  programs  to 
their  doorstep  without  requiring  them  to 
be  Federal  taxpayers.  It  may  appear  to 
be  the  "pot  of  gold"  at  the  end  of  the 
rainbow,  but  I  have  my  doubts. 

I  am  equally  concerned  about  granting 
U.S.  citizenship  and  its  concomitant 
benefits  to  those  who  qualify  in  the  Mari- 
anas without  the  full  obligations  of  that 
citizenship.  The  people  of  the  Northern 
Marianas  will  retain  the  taxes  that  would 
ordinarily  be  paid  into  the  Federal  treas- 
ury, and  wiU  not  pay  one  dime  of  "taxes" 
to  the  U.S.  Qoverrunent.  There  is  not  a 
lot  of  money  involved  nor  Is  the  arrange- 
ment peculiar  to  the  Northern  Marianas ; 
our  other  territories  and  commonwealths 
enjoy  the  same  approach.  But  it  is  a  par- 
ticularly bad  arrangement,  however. 

It  is  this  Senator's  opinion  that  this 
matter  of  citizenship  in  a  commonwealth 
or  territory  must  be  scrutinized  by  the 
executive  branch  and  the  Congrress.  If  the 
people  of  the  various  territories  are  to  be 
"citizens"  of  the  United  States,  then  they 
should  feel  that  they  are  an  integral  part 
thereof  and  not  citizens  with  "first  class" 
benefits  and  "second  class"  responsibil- 
ities. 

The  executive  branch  should  thor- 
oughly review  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  regarding  the  ap- 
plicability of  Federal  programs  to  the 
citizens  of  all  of  our  territories.  The  Con- 
grress itself  shoxild  be  reviewing  the  appli- 
cable laws  also  with  an  eye  toward  con- 
structively changing  them.  This  review 
process  should  be  initiated  quickly. 

As  negotiations  proceed  with  the  rest 
of  Micronesia  and  with  Puerto  Rico,  per- 
haps toward  establishing  new  relation- 
ships with  the  United  States.  I  hoi>e  our 
negotiators  press  for  the  reforms  I  have 
alluded  to  here  today.  I  plan  to  intro- 
duce in  the  near  future  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  a  study  of  the  laws,  covenants, 
and  agreements  rating  to  each  of  our 


territories  with  particular  attention  to  a 
requirement  that  some  level  of  Federal 
taxes  be  initiated.  In  addition,  I  plan  to 
introduce  a  bill  requiring  some  level  of 
Federal  taxes  to  be  paid  by  citizens  of  the 
territories. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  consider  this 
measure  I  have  a  few  thoughts  in  mind. 
First,  I  believe  we  should  keep  in  mind 
that  after  World  War  II  we  demanded 
trusteeship  of  these  islands.  It  was  not 
granted  to  us.  We,  as  the  conquering 
party,  demanded  that  we  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  the.5e  islands. 

When  we  assumed  this  responsibility, 
we  agreed  to  prepare  these  people  for 
eventual  self-determination,  whether  It 
be  independence  or  some  sort  of  associa- 
tion with  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
To  that  end.  we  sent  Americans  there  to 
set  up  educational  systems.  We  made 
English  almost  mandatory.  We  set  up 
a  legislative  system  similar  to  that  which 
we  find  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  We  gave  members  their  titles  of 
senators  and  congressmen.  We  pre- 
pared them  for  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion in  the  event  this  covenant  is  ap- 
proved, in  the  American  fashion.  So  we 
have  led  these  people  up  this  path  year 
after  year,  promising  them  the  fruits 
of  democracy.  Now  we  come  to  the  point 
where  we  are  going  to  tell  them,  "No,  we 
think  we  made  a  mistake  because  It 
might  cost  $1  million  more  than  we  an- 
ticipated." 

If  we  have  made  any  mistakes  along 
this  path,  if  at  any  time  the  United 
States  had  any  desire  to  turn  these  Is- 
lands into  a  colony,  we  can  be  assured 
that  our  "friends  '  in  the  United  Nations 
would  have  pointed  this  out  for  world 
public  opinion. 

Every  step  taken  by  us  has  been  cov- 
ered, every  step  taken  by  us  monitored, 
and  so  far  we  have  moved  in  an  open, 
very  American  fashion  with  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of.  This  Is  not  going  to  be  a 
colony.  I  would  hope  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  through  our  rep- 
resentatives here,  will  approve  this 
covenant. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self as  much  time  as  necessary. 

I  would  like  to  read  into  the  Record 
exactly  what  the  amendment  does.  It 
does  what  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  sug- 
gested. It  advances  the  opportimity  for 
self-determination  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Micronesia,  but  for  the  whole  of  Micro- 
nesia rather  than  engaging  in  a  salami 
technique  whereby  now  we  take  off  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  and  a  little 
later  on  we  may  take  off  Palau  for  a 
deepwater  port  alid  then  later  take  off 
the  Marshalls  for  someUiing  else.  Our 
amendment  says: 

That  the  Congress  hereby  recognizes  the 
desires  of  the  people  of  the  Northern  Mariana 


Islands  to  enjoy  aelf-determinatlon,  but  de- 
clares that  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  obUgatlon  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Paclflc  Island  toward 
self-government  or  independence  can  best  be 
accomplished  by  the  submission  to  the  Con- 
gress for  Its  consideration  of  an  agreement  or 
agreements  resolving  the  political  status  of 
all  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  PaclSc  Is- 
lands rather  ttian  on  Individual  t>aslB. 

What  we  are  doing  here  Is  taking 
Micronesia,  which  was  given  to  us  as  a 
trust  territory,  and  taking  a  little  piece 
of  it  out.  Later  we  will  take  another  little 
piece  out  of  it.  As  we  go  ahead  and  do  this, 
creating  what  I  call  a  mini-Puerto  Rico, 
we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  what  is  at  stake. 
Money  is  at  stake,  certainly,  because  we 
have  to  bear  in  mind  what  is  the  Ameri- 
can interest,  not  only  what  is  the  Mari- 
ana interest. 

In  Puerto  Rico  we  have  only  3  million 
people,  but  tliey  are  using  up  more  than 
one-twelfth  of  the  total  food  stamp  pro- 
gram of  the  United  States.  So  it  will  be 
an  expense.  We  can  afford  it,  but  we 
should  recognize  it. 

The  expense  should  not  be  the  reason 
why  we  should  not  go  ahead.  The  reason 
we  should  not  go  ahead  with  this  Is  be- 
cause it  is  not  in  the  American  interest, 
because  it  is  going  against  the  principles 
of  the  charter,  and  also  because  it  will  be 
the  only  tnisteeship  territory  or  portion 
of  a  trusteeship  territory  following  World 
War  n  that  has  not  been  given  the 
option  for  independence  and  has  gone 
that  route. 

If  we  wanted  to  know  how  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  islands  feel,  I  can  go  to  the 
island  of  Fayal  in  the  Azores,  from  which 
many  of  my  constituents  come,  and  I  am 
sure  I  could  work  out  a  referendum  there 
that  would  say  that  three-quarters  of 
them  would  like  to  be  U.S.  citizens,  fall 
within  the  purview  of  our  laws,  and  have 
the  advantages  of  U.S.  citizenship.  That 
is  not  the  reason  we  should  take  over 
Fayal. 

Finally,  the  question  was  raised  about 
the  Russians  using  Tinian  to  put  up  an 
antenna  to  observe  what  we  are  doing. 
They  can  do  that  now  much  closer  to 
Guam  than  Tinian  under  the  rules  of 
International  law  by  surfacing  a  sub- 
marine or  having  a  ship  there  with  an 
antenna  on  it.  They  do  not  need  to  have 
a  base  in  Tinian  to  find  out  what  is  going 
on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
only  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  ef- 
forts that  are  being  made  here  today  re- 
lating to  the  Marianas.  We  discussed  this 
matter  in  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  knows.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  Marianas  occupy  a  very  stra- 
tegic position  In  the  Pacific  related  to 
commitments  that  this  country  has  to 
Guam,  which  is  a  part  of  the  territory 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  Japan,  with 
which  we  have  a  mutual  security  treaty. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  importance 
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of  the  rdatlODsh^  of  the  United  States 
with  Japan  and  Japcm's  relationship 
with  us.  Anything  that  furthers  that  re- 
lationship and  strengthens  it  I  believe  is 
in  our  mutual  interest 

I  want  to  also  say  that  the  people  of 
Marianas,  as  we  heard  by  testimony,  eire 
ready  for  this  type  of  sdf -government, 
a  commonwealth  status.  They  have  dem- 
onstrated that 

Our  Government  officials  have  nego- 
tiated the  details  of  this  particular  com- 
pact or  covenant  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  The  argument  made  agsdnst  it; 
namely,  tliat  we  take  on  additicmal  ob- 
ligations, does  not  stand  the  test  because 
we  already  have  obligations  under  the 
tnisteeship. 

In  other  words,  as  long  as  we  are  there 
under  a  trusteeship,  we  have  the  obli- 
gation to  afford  security  to  the  area.  One 
can  say  it  Is  a  United  Nations  obligation, 
but  I  think  we  Have  to  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  that  obligation,  imder  the  trustee- 
ship, is  ours. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  Question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  was  wondering  if  the  Sen- 
ator was  aware 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  Is  this 
on  the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  or  on  the  time  of  the  opponents 
of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  PELL.  On  my  time. 

I  know  what  an  admirer  and  supporter 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  always 
been  of  the  UhSted  Nations. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  PET  J..  I  wonder  if  he  is  aware  that 
by  moving  ahead  in  this  way,  we  are 
moving  against  the  policy,  or  at  least  the 
principles  and  intent,  of  Uie  United  Na- 
tions in  at  least  two  ways.  One  is  that 
when  any  nation  becomes  a  trusteeship 
territory  under  article  1541,  the  rights  of 
its  citizens  are  supposed  to  be  the  same, 
when  it  c<»nes  to  voting,  as  those  of  the 
trustee  nation.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
citizens  of  those  territories  cannot  vote 
for  President  or  nations^  officers. 

Second,  we  should  really  be  working 
toward  this  through  the  approval  of  the 
Security  Council,  and  we  have  not  sub- 
mitted the  matter  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. It  is  contended  tliat  we  will  do  so;  I 
believe  by  1981  is  when  we  intend  to  do  it. 

When  I  asked  the  State  Department 
witnesses,  "What  will  you  do  if  the  Se- 
curity Council  vetoes  it,"  they  had  no 
good  answer. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
fully  appreciate  the  observations  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  and  I  recognize  that  we  have  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  terms  of  the 
United  Nations,  but  I  do  think  also  that 
it  should  be  noted,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston) 
has  noted  hi  his  "Dear  CoOeague"  letter, 
that  the  people  of  the  Northern  Marianas 
have  overwhelmhigly,  by  their  own  votes, 
approved  this  covenant  in  a  U.N.-ob- 
sei-ved  plebiscite,  by  a  78.8  percent  vote 
of  approval,  with  a  95-percent  voter  turn- 
out. That  is  one  fact. 


Second,  whatever  the  status  of  the 
Marianas  now  is.  Insofar  as  any  SMiotec- 
tiom  or  guardianship  is  concaiied,  whOe 
it  Is  in  the  name  of  the  United  Nations,  it 
is  essentially  being  done  by  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  the  people  in  the 
area  have  arrived  at  a  point  where  they 
want  self-government;  and  we  have  al- 
ways been  committed  to  the  pi-inciple  of 
^^-determination.  That  was  a  funda- 
mental principle  even  before  the  United 
Nations. 

I  do  not  deny  the  argument  that  has 
been  made  here  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  in  the  sense  that  we  have 
some  obligations  through  the  XJJS.;  but 
we  have  another  very  high  obligation, 
even  a  higher  one;  namely,  that  when  a 
people  appeal  and,  by  an  express  vote  of 
the  citizens,  ask  for  the  right  of  self -de. 
termination  and  ask  to  have  their  po- 
litical status  clarified  and  made  more 
precise,  then  we  have  some  moral  obli- 
gation to  abide  by  it. 

lliose  are  my  views.  I  do  not  deny  that 
this  is  a  highly  controversial  issue,  but 
I  bdieve  on  balance  it  deserves  our  sup- 
port. 

•Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
srields  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President  a 
parliamentary  inquiry^ 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mjr.  JOHNSTON.  How  much  time  re- 
mains on  each  side?    

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fnuu  Louisiana  has  15  minutes,  "nie 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  16  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President  Lwill  take 
another  minute.  \k 

I  think  it  should  be  borne  in  m)hd  that 
the  plebiscite  that  was  taken  was  the 
only  one  taken  in  the  trusteeship  ter- 
ritories not  taken  imder  United  Nations 
audioes;  it  was  taken  with  UJi.  observ- 
ers. Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  why  the 
question  was  phrased  as  it  was.  "You  ei- 
ther go  our  way  or  you  do  not"  There 
was  no  other  option. 

I  think  if  it  had  been  done  under 
United  Nations  trusteeship  procedm-es. 
the  outcome  might  well  have  been  differ- 
ent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  correct  Its  statement 
of  the  time.  Fifteen  minutes  remain  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  31  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  the  time  to  be 
evenly  divided. 

■ITie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  object  to  that.  To  try  to  keep  the 
time  under  some  reasonable  balance,  we 
now  have  less  than  half  the  time  that  re- 
mains to  the  other  side,  but  we  will  go 
ahead  and  use  it  rathw  than  use  it  up 
with  a  quorum  call.  However.  I  would 
hope  the  proponents  of  the  amendments 
would  help  us  try  to  keep  the  remain- 
ing time  in  some  reasonable  balance. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 


Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  amendment  would  not  ex- 
pect the  oiHwnents  to  use  ug  all  their 
time  and  ibea  have  considerable  time  re- 
maining themselves,  the  balance  now 
now  being  more  than  2  to  1. 

I  would  like  to  make  some  comments 
about  the  strategic  importance  of  this 
area  to  the  United  States,  because,  as 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  has  said,  I 
think  whatever  is  done  ought  to  be  done 
in  the  light  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  think  we  must  rec- 
ognize the  strategic  importance  of  the 
entire  area.  While  we  are  discussing  only 
the  Northern  Marianas,  I  do  not  think 
we  can  discuss  that  in  a  vacuum, 
without  considering  the  impact  it  will 
have  upon  future  events  in  all  of  Mi- 
cronesia, and  certainly  I  think  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  must  be  concerned 
about  what  happens  in  the  event  of  pos- 
sible military  action  by  foreign  powers  in 
all  of  those  areas  of  the  Pacific. 

I  became  interested  in  this  subject  some 
years  ago  when  I  was  a  Member  of  the 
other  body,  and  of  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee of  that  body.  I  made  a  trip  to  the 
Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
starting  at  Kwajalein  and  ending  at  Sai- 
pan,  I  also  visited  Guam  on  that  oc- 
casion. 

That  was  in  1968.  Ilie  opponents  of 
the  bill  and  proponents  of  the  amend- 
ment say  we  ought  to  have  more  time  to 
study  the  matter.  How  much  time  do 
we  need?  As  I  recall,  consideration  of  this 
subject  was  going  on  before  I  came  to 
Congress  10  years  ago,  and  it  has  been 
studied,  restudied,  and  studied  again 
periodically  and  continuously  during  all 
that  period  of  time. 

I  want  to  refer  for  just  a  moment  to 
the  hearing  record,  because  I  thiDk.  it 
is  instructive  for  t^ose  who  are  saying 
we  need  more  time.  Perhaps  they  ought 
to  read  what  is  on  pages  137  and  138 
of  the  report,  which  shows  the  numbers 
of  resolutions  that  have  been  passed  by 
tiie  people  of  the  Nt»-them  Mariana 
Islands  district  legislature,  starting  in 
1963  and  ending  in  1975.  This  is  not 
something  that  has  simply  given  them 
one  alternative,  as  suggested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  a  few  minutes 
ago,  that  all  they  had  the  opportimity 
to  do  was  vote  yes  or  no  on  a  given 
proposition.  They  have  had  a  variety  of 
propositions  before  them  for  10  years  of 
my  own  personal  knowledge  and  longer 
according  to  the  record.  They  have 
discussed,  voted  upon,  and  expressed 
their  preference  at  various  times,  the 
latest  expression  having  been  in  favor 
of  this  particular  covenant. 

But,  as  far  as  the  strategic  Importance 
of  this  area  to  the  United  States  and  the 
entire  territory  is  concerned,  let  us  look 
at  what  has  happened  in  the  past. 

As  the  Spanish  mandate  was  broken 
up,  we  got  a  part  of  the  Islands  in  the 
Paclflc.  We  got  Guam.  If  we  had  known 
more  about  it,  we  would  probably  have 
had  Spain  cede  the  entire  Marianas  to 
us,  but  they  did  not.  In  1891  they  ceded 
Guam  to  us,  and  the  next  year  sold  the 
remainder  of  the  entire  area  to  Germany. 
Until  World  War  I,  Germany  adminis- 
tered the  enth'e  area. 
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At  the  end  of  World  War  I,  when  Ger- 
many was  defeated,  the  League  of  Na- 
tions made  a  mandate  to  Japan.  Includ- 
ing In  Its  terms  the  provision  that  they 
should  not  fortify  any  of  the  Islands.  Hls- 
toiT  would  indicate  that  they  violated 
that  mandate,  and  did  fortify  the  Islands. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Fak- 
NiN).  The  Senator's  5  minutes  have  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  4  additional  minutes? 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  3ield  me  4  additional  minutes? 
Mr.  PELL.  I  am  glad  In  u  spirit  of 
comity  to  yield  4  minutes  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  doing  so. 

Those  of  us  who  are  old  enough  to  re- 
member that  period  of  history  will  re- 
member the  great  publicity  that  stir- 
rounded  the  disappearance  of  Amelia 
Earhart  on  a  flight  over  the  Pacific,  and 
a  great  many  people  still  question  what 
happened  to  her.  When  I  visited  in  the 
islands,  I  was  taken  to  look  at  the  jail 
where  she  Is  reported  to  have  been  held 
by  the  Japanese  because  she  was  flying 
through  an  area  which  they  were  forti- 
fying In  violation  of  the  mandate  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  they  did  not  want 
the  world  to  know  what  was  happening 
under  the  violation  of  that  mandate. 

Do  we  have  an  Interest?  I  ask  those 
who  think  we  do  not  have  an  Interest 
why  It  Is  so  many  American  boys  are 
burled  In  those  islands?  I  ask  some  of 
them  to  visit  again,  as  I  have  visited,  the 
site  of  the  famous  battle  of  Bloody  Noee 
Ridge  on  Palau  and  then  ask  themselves 
if  we  have  no  Interest  In  this  area.  We 
have  Indeed  a  very  grave  Interest  In  the 
entire  area. 

I  mention  the  fact  that  some  have 
said  h(dd  off  the  decision,  make  no  deci- 
sion until  everyone  agrees.  There  was 
no  unity  among  these  people  until  we 
imposed  it.  Whatever  unity  there  Is 
among  the  six  districts  that  comprise 
Micronesia  Is  an  Imposed  unity  that  we 
created  by  our  own  actions,  not  by  their 
actions,  not  by  their  desire,  not  by  any 
vote  of  themselves  or  their  representa- 
tives. 

There  are  different  and  distinct  peoples 
who  live  in  areas  that  are  separated  from 
each  other.  While  it  may  be  convenient 
for  us  to  draw  a  line  around  that  on  the 
map  and  say  that  Is  all  one,  we  never 
asked  them  about  that  before  we  did  it. 
If  we  had,  they  would  have  said,  "No,  we 
are"  not  all  one.  We  are  a  diverse  people 
and  we  live  in  different  Island  groupings." 

I  think  each  of  those  peoples  out  there 
is  entitled  to  make  their  own  determina- 
tion of  what  is  right  for  them. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  lay 
to  rest  for  a  moment  this  question  of 
tlie  estimates  of  cost  because,  like  many 
other  argiunents  that  have  been  pre- 
sented here,  the  people  presenting  the 
arguments  do  not  drop  the  argiunents 
when  they  are  refuted  and  when  the 
record  shows  that  they  are  not  factual. 
They  simply  keep  right  on  repeating 
them  because  if  they  do  not  have  those 
arguments  they  have  no  other.  CBO  has 
made  a  report,  and  the  CBO  report  indi- 


cates that  the  cost  impact  of  the  cove- 
nant is  drastically  different  from  that 
which  has  been  presented  to  ua  In  the 
Chamber  by  the  distinguished  Senator, 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Colorado.  We 
ought  to  have  on  the  record  very  clearly 
that  the  estimates  of  expense  presented 
to  Senator  Muskiz  In  response  to  his 
letter  to  CBO  come  out  far  differently 
from  those  that  have  been  suggested  here 
as  being  the  ultimate  and  necessary  cost 
of  this  legislation. 

So,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  Important  for  us  to  recognize 
the  longstanding  desire  of  these  people, 
who  are  really  a  part  of  the  same  ethnic 
and  racial  group  as  those  people  in  Guam 
who  were  separated  from  Guam  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  ending  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  In  1898,  to  be  given  the  oppor- 
timlty  to  make  their  own  decisions.  They 
have  In  the  past  indicated  they  desired 
reimlflcatlon  with  Guam.  They  now  say 
they  would  rather  have  at  this  time  a 
separate  status  but  in  association  with 
the  United  States. 

Those  alternatives,  as  the  record  will 
show — and  again  look  at  the  record,  if 
one  does  not  believe  it.  as  to  what  kind 
of  explanation  was  given  to  them  before 
they  voted,  the  kinds  of  Information  that 
was  given  to  them,  the  questions  that 
were  asked  and  answered  on  the  record 
and  in  public  Information  to  them — 
would  indicate  they  did  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  choice  between  alterna- 
tives. Those  were  presented.  Then  the 
issue  that  they  voted  upon,  if  one  wishes 
to  look  at  It  in  the  negative,  simply  shows 
they  were  asked  to  look  at  one  set.  If 
they  favored  any  one  of  the  other  sets 
they  would  have  voted  no.  Seventy-eight 
percent,  after  looking  at  all  the  other 
alternatives,  said:  "No;  this  Is  the  one 
we  want."  They  responded  aflBrmatlvdy 
just  as  they  have  throughout  all  of  their 
history  shown  a  desire  and  a  willingness 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted  in  expressing 
their  own  views  of  what  their  appropriate 
future  relationships  with  the  United 
States  should  be. 

I  believe  that  it  is  not  only  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  people  of  the  Northern  Mar- 
ianas but  also  in  the  Interest  of  the 
United  States  to  approve  the  covenant. 

Mr.  President,  nearly  30  years  ago  the 
United  States  pledged  Itself  to  assist  the 
people  of  Micronesia  to  move  toward  their 
own  political  status,  in  accordance  with 
their  desires  for  independence  or  self- 
government.  During  the  course  of  the 
intervening  years,  all  other  11  United  Na- 
tions trusteeships  which  also  were  the 
result  of  World  War  n  have  been  termi- 
nated. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  years,  through 
the  establishment  of  district  legislatures, 
the  Congress  of  Micronesia  and  the  grow- 
ing involvement  of  Micronesians  them- 
selves in  the  administration  of  the  trust 
territorj-,  we  have  slowly  tended  toward 
that  goal.  But  with  the  establishment  of 
the  status  committee  of  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia  and  the  administrati<»i's  com- 
mittees for  negotiation  with  it  in  1969,  the 
pace  Increased.  The  intervening  7  years 
have  resulted  in  a  two -pronged  plan  for 
the  solution  of  the  problem. 

We  are  here  today  to  implement  the 
first  part  of  it.  Mr.  President,  the  people 


of  the  Marianas  are  not  ethnically,  so- 
cially, or  economically  integrated  with 
the  peoples  of  the  other  dlstrtcts  In  the 
trust  territories  nor  do  they  desire  the 
same  political  solution  as  these  other 
peoples.  It  Is  a  political  accident  that  the 
Northern  Marianas  are  not  Integrated 
with  Guam  which  Is  a  part  of  the  Mari- 
anas and  which  has  been  U.8.  territory 
since  1898.  Mr.  President,  ever  since  1898, 
but  with  quickening  expression  for  the 
last  25  years,  the  people  of  the  Northern 
Marianas  have  expressed  their  desire  and 
intentions  to  become  a  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican political  family  like  their  brothers 
and  sisters  In  Guam. 

Through  careful  negotiation  over  sev- 
eral years,  the  administration  has  ar- 
rived at  a  solution,  the  first  step  of  which 
is  the  adoption  of  the  covenant  set  forth 
in  House  Joint  Resolution  549.  During 
the  time  of  these  negotiations,  the  ap- 
propriate committee  and  Members  of 
Congress  and  of  the  Senate  have  been 
consulted,  advised,  and  have  made  their 
opinions  and  comments  known  to  those 
representing  the  administration.  Mr. 
President,  this  has  not  been  a  partisan 
matter  but  has  been  supported  by  Inter- 
ested Members  of  the  House  and  of  the 
Senate  and  by  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  At  this  point,  this  covenant  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  people 
of  the  Marianas,  was  expressed  in  a  pleb- 
iscite in  which  95  percent  of  the  eligible 
voters  cast  ballots  and  nearly  80  percent 
of  those  casting  ballots  voted  for  the 
covenant. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  Interior 
Committee  reported  the  covenant  unani- 
mously. The  House  passed  It  without  dis- 
sent. Mr.  President,  three  committees 
of  the  body,  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  which  has  primary 
jurisdiction,  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee have  all  approved  the  covenant.  In 
addition  to  these  actions  by  the  Congress, 
the  Congress  of  Micronesia  agrees  that 
the  separation  of  the  Marianas  from  the 
rest  of  the  trust  territories  Is  an  appro- 
priate action  and  approved  the  covenant 
by  resolution  imanlmously  in  the  Senate 
of  that  body  and  with  only  one  dissenting 
vote  in  the  house. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  would 
do  a  grave  disservice  to  the  people  of  the 
Marianas,  to  the  rest  of  the  people  of 
Micronesia,  to  its  own  cherished  ideals 
of  self-expression,  liberty,  and  freedom 
if  it  did  not  accept  the  solution  proposed 
by  House  Joint  Resolution  540. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  this  ques- 
tion of  financial  benefits,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  who  studied  it 
more  thoroughly  than  I  did.  But  using 
the  figme  Uiat  the  Conunlttee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  developed,  I 
see  it  will  cost  $14  million  in  grants  and 
in  loans,  annually  $1,750,000  for  7  years. 
The  figure  we  have  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflaii'S 
was  $3  million  to  $6  million  annually  in 
Federal  services  representing  the  equiva- 
lent Marianas  share  of  services  again  to 
the  entire  trust  territory. 

But  only  three  departments  were 
queried  as  to  what  the  cost  would  be 
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They  were  the  Departments  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Transportation, 
and  Agriculture.  The  estimates  they  gave 
came  out  to  a  total  of  $12  mUlioa  a  year. 

Finally,  there  is  a  $19  mJUlon  lump 
sura  one-time  payment  for  military  prop- 
erty. 

These  are  fairly  substantial  figures, 
but  they  should  not  be  a  deciding  factor 
whether  as  to  approve  or  not  approve 
it.  The  deciding  factor  should  be  our 
own  Amarlcan  national  Interest. 

We  should  beajr  in  mind,  as  we  heard 
over  and  over  again.  80  percent  of  the 
people  deshe  to  join  the  United  States, 
but  we  ought  to  also  bear  in  mind  tliat 
size  is  factor  here  and  that  80  percent 
of  the  people  who  voted  to  join  are  less 
than  4,000  people. 

I  respect  the  rights  of  those  4.000  peo- 
ple but,  as  has  been  pointed  out  earlier, 
we  could  find  4,000  people  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  who,  I  am  siu-e,  wish  to  be- 
come XJJB.  citizens  if  given  the  option. 

Yesterday  in  tbe  Committee  <m  For- 
eign Relations  there  was  a  meeting  with 
Chief  Olopal.  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Caroline  minority  of  the  Northern 
Marianas.  He  was  very  distressed  at  the 
klea  of  us  moving  ahead  with  this  and 
concerned  with  what  would  happen  to 
the  Caroline  minority  and  whether  they 
would  be  tossed  off  the  islands  or  not 
afterward. 

Finally,  I  shall  read  into  the  Record 
lists  of  the  various  trust  territories  that 
have  become  independent: 

British  Togoland,  French  Togoland.  Brit- 
ish Cameroous.  French  Cameroons,  Tangan- 
yika (I7.K.),  Italian  Somaliland,  Ruanda- 
Urundl  (Belgium),  Western  Samoa  (NJS.), 
Nauru  (Australia),  Papua-New  Guinea  Aus- 
tralia). 

The  only  one  remaining  is  this  one  in 
which  we  propose  to  carve  this  little 
piece  out  of  it  and  create  this  mini- 
Puerto  Rico  and  then  perhaps  2  years 
later  or  4  years  later  we  will  create  an- 
other one  and  another  one. 

What  we  should  do  and  what  our 
amendment  does  is  say  Just  wait,  take 
our  time,  until  the  whole  of  the  ter- 
ritory, the  whole  of  Micronesia  has  come 
up  with  a  majonty  consensus  as  to  what 
it  wishes  to  do. 

At  that  point  with  a  population  of 
113,000  it  might  weU  opt  for  independ- 
ence. There  are  other  members  of  the 
United  Nations  with  populations  less 
than  that.  It  might  opt  to  be  another 
Puerto  Rico,  or  there  might  be  some 
other  status  that  it  would  seek.  We 
should  wait  until  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  CaroUna. 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
try  to  limit  myself. 

The  only  reason  I  am  In  the  Chamber 
on  this  issue  is  because  the  leadership 
sent  four  Senators  to  the  Marianas, 
among  other  points  of  visitation,  this 
last  January,  which  was  only  2  months 
ago.  I  £4}proached  this  particular  prob- 
lon  with  the  same  misgivings  that  my 
distingiiished  friend  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.),  the  Senator  from 


Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  and  many  of 
the  others  have  had. 

Specifically.  I  was  wondering  how  the 
State  Deiutrtment  could  go  in  two  dif- 
ferent directions-^to  talk.  In  one  sense, 
that  down  in  the  Panama  Canal  it  was 
unfair  for  t^e  rich  United  States  to  Im- 
press sovereignty,  and  we  ought  in  fact 
to  divest,  ourselves  of  sovereignty — and 
on  the  other  hand  we  ought  to  assume 
sovereignty  In  the  Marianas. 

So,  having  looked  at  It  closely  from  a 
negative  viewpoint,  I  have  been  strongly 
persuaded  that  the  Govei-nment,  in  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  the 
dLstinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston)  handling  this  bill,  has 
recommended  what  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States.  The  responsi- 
bility and  trust  which  we  have  cannot 
be  Ignored. 

Those  who  thbik  we  are  taking  on  an 
area  for  the  first  time  beg  the  question. 
We  do  have  a  responsibility,  as  to 
whether  we  wish  to  have  wards,  on  Qie 
one  hand,  or  partial  citizens  on  the  other. 
I  opt  for  the  partial  citizenship,  at  least. 

That  trust,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Rliode  Island,  calls  for  self-determina- 
tion. 

I  do  not  see  how,  In  good  conscience. 
Congress,  working  through  its  President, 
the  State  Department,  and  all  those  who 
have  dedicated  themselves,  not  in  secret, 
but  in  open  hearings,  open  elections,  and 
everything  else,  could  come  down  the 
road  this  far  and  then  thwart  the  will  of 
the  people  which  was  fairly  given. 

The  fact  is  that  we  did  hear  from  tlie 
man  from  the  Carolines,  that  particular 
section  of  the  Marianas.  We  heard  him 
late  one  Sunday  evening,  until  7  o'clock, 
and  I  met  with  him  early  the  next  morn- 
ing before  he  left  for  Guam.  We  were 
ti-ying  to  determine  whether  or  not  this 
was  a  fair  election,  whether  it  was  a  re- 
sponsible election,  and  whether  it  was  in 
the  best  interests  of  both  sides.  There 
was  no  question  in  my  mind,  and  I  believe 
that  was  so  with  respect  to  the  others. 
We  talked  of  aH  the  areas  and  heard 
about  everything  concerned — the  money 
involved,  the  matter  of  defense  installa- 
tions, and  so  on  down  the  line. 

I  could  argue  and  answer  those  ques- 
tions in  specifics  if  any  Senator  would 
yield  time  to  me.  I  do  not  want  to  take 
any  more  time  from  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  because  of  the 
limited  time  restriction  he  is  under,  but 
I  will  gladly  discuss  these  issues. 

It  is  good  for  the  United  States.  We 
should  be  moving  in  this  direction.  Vote 
this  down,  abandon  these  people,  and 
abandon  their  hope,  and  then  you  are 
really  messed  up,  in  my  Judgment,  be- 
cause there  is  no  return  to  the  canoe  and 
the  coconut  and  all  those  things  in  the 
travel  movies  and  on  the  TV  programs. 
This  is  a  civilized,  developed  world.  It  is 
a  rather  small  ai'ea. 

I  resisted  the  economics  imtil  we  detei- 
mined  what  we  were  spending  out  there 
already.  It  was  worked  out  in  a  judicious 
fashion.  There  was  no  coercion.  Even  the 
constitutional  body  of  the  entire  Mari- 
anas aivroved  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER^  Tbe  Sen- 
atorlB  time  has  expired.       .'' : "  j  rTX 


Mr.  HOLUNGS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  have  any  time  he  could  yield  to 
me  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  7  minutes  remaining.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  has  21  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  respond  to  one  point  raised  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
and  then  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  think  the  Senator  will 
be  yielding  on  the  wrong  side. 

Mr.  PET  J  I,  In  connection  with  the 
rights  of  the  citizens  or  the  advantages 
to  them,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
now  can  do  by  executive  order  a  great 
many  of  tihe  things  that  would  come  to 
them  under  this  status. 

The  important  thing  here  Is  that  by 
going  ahead  with  the  Northern  Marianas 
and  not  just  letting  them  down,  we  are 
also  having  a  distressing  effect  tax  the 
Carolines  and  all  the  Micronesian  in- 
habitants outside.  If  we  keep  going  with 
this  technique,  as  I  mentioned  eai-lier,  we 
probably  will  have  Palau  come  up  or  the 
Marshalls.  Why  not  do  the  whole  thing? 
It  Is  the  way  It  was  designed,  and  that  is 
what  this  amendment  would  do. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Historically,  the  im- 
petus and  the  request  came  in  this 
fashion — namely,  the  Marshalls  and 
Carolines  did  not  ask  for  a  trusteeship 
of  this  nature,  but  the  Northern  Mari- 
anas did. 

Nobody  can  be  an  expert  in  a  24-hour 
or  48-hour  period,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  their  real  desire  is  to 
come  In.  They  started  with  Guam,  and 
I  believe  in  1969  they  got  Into  a  local 
democratic  political  question.  Later, 
when  we  got  to  Guam,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  <Mr.  Griffin)  was  told  by  the 
Governors  and  everybody  else  there  that 
the  vote  would  be  different,  that  it  would 
bring  than  in. 

We  take  the  question  of  what  is  pos- 
sible. But  the  question  is  what  is  the 
right  thing  to  do?  We  are  not  going  to 
continue  the  trusteeship  forever.  In  fact, 
this  is  the  last  one  left  under  the  United 
Naticms,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
knows,  and  we  will  have  to  do  something. 

We  are  moving  in  the  direction  whlcli 
these  people  have  elected  and  which  we 
can  afford  and  which  we  can  sustain. 
There  are  not  enough  people  for  a  sep- 
arate nation,  in  that  sense. 

So  if  we  get  to  the  economics  of  the 
defense  installation,  if  Palau  wants  it, 
more  power,  if  we  can  do  that.  The  point 
is  that  if  we  do  not,  economically,  Japan 
and  others  are  going  to  move  in.  Spain 
will  send  somebody  to  negotiate  a  $3  bil- 
lion contract  for  defense  weaponry  for 
a  sorry  limit  of  two  bases  tiiere.  That  is 
what  we  will  end  up  doing.  We  will  be 
acting  against  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  if  we  turn  down  this  cause. 

Mr.  PELL.  Under  the  Senator's  argu- 
ment, if  people  in  the  Azores  decided 
they  wanted  to  be  American  citizens,  by 
an  80  percent  majority,  does  the  Senator 
think  we  should  accord  them  that  status? 
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Mr.  HOLUNOS.  Not  necessarfly.  Each 
sitiiatloa  ha*  to  be  studied  on  Its  own. 

I  am  wilUiv  to  go  In  that  direction 
around  the  Canal  Zone,  to  relinquish 
some  Jurisdiction  over  there.  I  am  willing 
to  go  along  with  the  State  Department — 
certainly  not  on  the  canal  itself,  but  at 
least  in  some  of  the  zone  which  is  caus- 
ing the  major  part  of  the  problem. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  look  at 
each  problem  as  it  develops.  If  we  go 
there  and  hear  them  on  the  ground  and 
get  their  presentation  as  to  how,  after 
years,  they  have  a  chance  for  true  free- 
dom imder  this  particular  covenant,  we 
can  see  that  this  Is  the  right  thing  to  do. 
And  we  did  go  there,  and  that  is  exactly 
what  we  heard. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Piesldent,  I  would  like  to  speak 
briefly  in  support  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
anas Commonwealth  Covenant  which 
we  have  before  us  today  in  the  form  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  549.  As  most  of 
my  colleagues  know,  this  resolution  has 
passed  in  the  House  and  has  been  favor- 
ably reported  by  the  Senate  Committees 
on  Interior,  Foreign  Relations,  and 
Armed  Services.  I  would  urge  tliat  it  be 
so  favorably  considered  by  the  Senate. 

In  January,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
visit  the  Northern  Marianas  Islands. 
During  the  course  of  that  visit.  I  had 
the  oppoi-tunity  to  meet  with  a  niunber 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  small  group  of 
islands. 

From  that  visit.  I  have  retained  sev- 
eral distinct  impressions.  The  first  is 
that  the  people  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
anas have  a  sincere  and  long-held  as- 
piration for  poUtical  status  within  the 
American  community.  I  am  convinced 
that  their  dedication  to  this  goal  has  not 
been  considered  lightly.  By  virtue  of  U.S. 
administration  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  and  their  close  rela- 
tionship with  the  U.S.  territory  of  Guam, 
with  whom  they  share  a  common  ethnic 
and  cultural  heritage,  people  of  the 
Marianas  have  a  thoroughly  developed 
understanding  of  and  appreciation  for 
the  meaning  of  American  citizenship. 

Second.  I  was  impressed  with  the  sense 
of  responsibill^  and  degree  of  political 
maturity  with  which  the  pe<«)le  of  the 
Northern  Marianas  have  approached  the 
attainment  of  this  long-held  goal.  I  be- 
lieve that  they  are  acutely  aware  that 
the  privilege  of  citizenship  is  not  freely 
given  and  carries  with  it  as  many  re- 
sponsibihtles  as  there  are  benefits.  I  am 
confident  that  they  will  be  a  worthy  and 
responsible  element  in  the  American 
community. 

In  addition  to  recognizing  the  legiti- 
mate aspirations  of  the  people  of  the 
Northern  Marianas,  there  are  several 
other  considerations  that  I  believe  merit 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  The  first 
is  that  approval  of  the  Commonwealth 
covenant  is  consistent  with  and  sup- 
portive of  one  of  the  basic  tenets  of 
American  philosophy  and  that  is  tlie 
right  of  a  petqile  to  self-determination. 
In  a  plebiscite  observed  by  the  United 
Nations  Trusteeship  Council,  the  peo- 
ple of   the  Marianas   freely   chose   to 


establish  a  government  imder  the  Con- 
stitution and  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States. 

Second,  approval  of  the  Common- 
wealth covenant  Is  consistent  with  the 
obligations  under  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations  imdertaken  by  ttie 
United  States  in  agreeing  to  administer 
the  Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
obligations  under  the  charter  of  the 
United  States  agreed  to  assist  the  trust 
territory  in  its  political,  economic,  and 
social  development  toward  the  ultimate 
goal  of  self-government  or  independence. 
This  we  have  done,  and  we  should  be 
pleased  that  they  chose  this  covenant  as 
the  culmination  of  their  development. 

One  final  point  should  be  noted.  Al- 
though the  covenant  will  not  be  imple- 
mented in  full  imtll  the  trusteeship  of 
the  entire  trust  territory  has  termi- 
nated— and  it  is  now  expected  to  termi- 
nate in  approximately  5  years — those 
provisions  of  the  covenant  that  are  not 
inconsistent  with  the  trusteeship  agree- 
ment, particularly  those  related  to  self- 
government,  will  begin  to  be  Implement- 
ed as  soon  as  the  covenant  is  approved. 

I  believe  it  Is  important  that  we  allow 
this  process  to  bes^  Immediately  in  or- 
der to  foster  a  climate  of  political  sta- 
bility and  orderly  transition.  Any  delay 
of  either  approval  or  partial  implementa- 
tion would  serve  only  to  create  uncer- 
tainty and  instability  in  the  Northern 
Marianas  and  impede  the  orderly  flow  of 
negotiations  with  the  remaining  districts 
in  Micronesia. 

Although  they  are  pursuing  different 
objectives,  the  other  districts  realize  the 
impediments  to  orderly  progress  that 
would  ensue  from  delay  of  the  covenant. 
The  Congress  of  Micronesia  has  conse- 
quently requested  that  the  Senate  take 
early  and  favorable  action  on  the  cove- 
nant. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  that  my  col- 
leagues honor  this  request  and  vote  to 
approve  the  Northern  Marianas  Com- 
monwealth Covenant. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  that 
ever  before  in  my  life  have  I  seen  a  group 
of  people  who  are  more  genuinely,  in  my 
view,  anxious  to  have  a  volimtary  associ- 
ation with  the  United  States  than  the 
people  of  the  Marianas.  I  have  never  seen 
a  situation  in  which  I  thought  greater 
mischief  would  be  wreaked  by  failure  to 
honor  that  request  at  this  time. 

I  believe  that  not  only  is  it  in  the  best 
Interests  of  these  people  and  of  the 
United  States,  but  also  It  may  contribute 
much  to  the  stability  of  the  entire  Pacific 
Basin,  by  going  forward  and  honoring 
one  of  the  few  places  In  the  world  where 
there  is  an  outstanding  and  overwhelm- 
ing sentiment  in  favor  of  a  free  and  vol- 
untary association  with  the  United  States 
of  America. 

I  hope  that  this  amendment  win  be 
rejected,  and  I  hope  we  will  go  forward 
with  approval  of  this  covenant  at  this 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yieM  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  1  op- 


pose this  amendment  The  people  of  the 
Marianas  have  expressed  their  dedre  to 
Join  us.  The  people  of  the  rest  of  Micro- 
nesia have  not.  The  people  of  the  Mari- 
anas have  been  receiving  education  in 
English,  and  they  have  developed  Amer- 
ican customs.  We  have  encouraged  tliem, 
and  now  they  want  to  become  part  of  tliis 
coimtry.  We  do  not  know  how  the  other 
people  feel. 

There  are  3,000  miles  there — hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  islands  to  deal  with. 
Perhaps  they  will  come  in  later.  But  why 
should  we  now  refuse  the  Marianas  the 
right  to  come  in,  when  they  want  to  come 
In.  and  take  the  chance  later  of  saying: 
"Well,  well  wait  imtll  they  are  all  ready 
to  come  in." 

All  of  them  may  never  decide  to  come 
in. 

Mr.  President,  this  mattw  has  received 
a  great  deal  of  consideration.  The  prin- 
cipal bodies  in  the  Marianas  have  ap- 
proved this  covenant.  The  Congress  of 
Micronesia  has  approved  this  covenant. 
The  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  has  approved  it.  The  full 
House  of  Representatives  has  aiH>roved 
it.  In  the  Senate,  unanimous  approval  is 
given  by  the  Committee  oa  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs;  the  C<»nmlttee  on  For- 
eign Relations  has  endorsed  it  by  a  7  to  4 
vote,  and  in  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  we  approved  it  by  a  majority. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  ever  expect 
to  bring  in  the  Marianas,  now  is  the  time. 
This  year,  this  Bicentennial  Tear,  these 
people  want  to  Join  us,  and  I  say  we 
should  not  deny  them  that  opportimity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  jrield  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi.        

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
Member  of  this  body,  I  consider  this  a 
very  serioiis  matter.  I  know  the  enthus- 
siasm  of  those  who  are  in  favor  of  it.  We 
looked  into  this  matter  on  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  I  gave  it  some  special 
attention.  From  a  very  careful  review  of 
the  testimony,  I  could  not  see  any  real, 
substantial  point  involved  on  the  mili- 
tary need  with  regard  to  the  area  covered 
in  this  bill. 

I  think.  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  quite 
serious  because  of  this:  How  are  we  going 
to  grant  commonwealth  status  and  citi- 
zenship to  these  people,  fine  as  they  are — 
and  they  are  fine  people — and  then  turn 
down  this  other  area,  the  Micronesian 
area  of  the  Pacific,  we  might  call  it — 
the  Caroline  Islands,  the  Marshall  Is- 
lands, and  others?  I  shall  skip  the  de- 
tails here,  because  of  time,  as  to  the 
area  and  the  names  of  all  of  them.  How 
are  we  going  to  turn  them  down? 

We  are  not  able,  Mr.  President,  to  pro- 
tect our  own  citizens  here,  at  home. 
Everybody  who  reads  a  paper  knows  that 
we  have  thousands,  yes,  millions,  of 
people  who  hardly  dare  stick  their  heads 
out  of  the  doors  of  their  own  homes  on 
a  dark  night,  afraid  that  they  will  be 
attacked.  That  is  spreading  on  and  on 
to  the  rural  areas  of  our  country. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  could  consistently, 
then,  tarn  and  give  citizenship  to  these 
people,   fine  as   they   may  be,   several 
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thousand  miles  away  from  our  shordlne. 
I  think  when  we  give  dtlwnahip,  we 
carry  the  premise  to  defend  them,  wfttl 
the  whole  Navy,  If  neceBeary,  and  pro- 
tect them  with  the  might  and  power  of 
our  great  country.  Citiswnshlp  has  that 
meaning  to  me  'and.  I  think,  to  almost 
everyone.  ' 

The  substance  and  the  merits  of  tlie 
amendment  I  approve,  and  the  substance 
of  the  situation  as  to  the  bill.  I  am  sorry, 
but  I  just  cannot  support  it.  In  fact,  I 
am  actually  opposed  to  the  blU. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  time. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

My  position  is  not  in  any  way  critical 
of  the  people  of  the  Marianas.  I  lived  in 
the  Marianas  for  a  while;  I  lived  in  the 
Marshalls.  I  have  been  over  a  great  part 
of  Micronesia,  and  I  think  they  are  very 
fine  people  in  that  area.  I  think  what 
the  Senate  is  faced  with,  however,  is  far 
broader  and  more  far-reaching  than  ap- 
pears on  the  surface. 

What  the  United  States  will  be  doing, 
if  it  grants  citizenship  to  the  people  of 
the  Marianas,  situated  as  they  are,  6,000 
miles  into  the  far  Pacific,  is  assuming  a 
permanent  obligation — a  permanent  ob- 
ligation and  responsibility — for  that 
area,  and  it  does  not  stop  with  the  Mar- 
iansis.  The  Marianas  are  only  a  very 
small  part  of  the  total  Micronesian  Trust 
Territory.  The  Carolines  are  part  of  Mi- 
cronesia, as  are  the  Marshalls.  And,  as 
the  able  Senator  from  Hawaii  said  in 
taking  a  poeitlcxi,  contrary  to  mine,  what- 
ever is  done  today  will  be  "a  foreriumer 
of  what  will  happen  to  the  rest  of  Micro- 
nesia." So  what  we  are  doing  today,  if 
we  do  not  adopt  the  amendment  that  is 
now  under  consideration,  is  lay  the 
groundwwk  for  the  United  States  to  as- 
sume total  responsibility  fc«'  3  million 
square  miles  of  ocean,  encompassing 
some  2.100  Islands  in  the  far  Pacific, 
6,000  milee  from  our  contlnenUd  ^KHres. 

All  of  the  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  brought  out 
the  fact  that  there  is  very  Umited,  If  any, 
military  value  to  the  United  States  in 
these  islands.  As  a  matta:  of  fact,  the 
able  Senator  frotn  Louisiana,  in  his  col- 
loquy earlier  today  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Perct),  said: 

It  Is  not  expected  th«t  Tlnlan  will  be  used 
as  a  base.  There  may  be  intermittent  Marine 
amphibious  landings  there. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  is  very  little 
military  value  to  that  area  for  the  United 
States.  I  am  convinced  that  what  Uttle 
military  value  there  may  be  for  Vxe 
United  States  that  this  value  will  be  far 
outweighed  by  aasumlng  the  obligation  of 
giving  citizenship  to  the  residents  of  the 
Mariana  Islands,  and  perhaps  later  to 
total  Micronesia,  situated  as  they  are  In 
the  far  Pacific,  covering  3  million  square 
miles  of  territory. 

I  shall  support  the  amendment  and.  If 
that  Is  not  adopted,  oppose  the  covenant. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  such  time  as  the 
majority  leader  may  desire. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  temalns? 


THi)  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five  min- 
utes to  the  Senat<M-  from  Louisiana,  8 
tahiutea  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  14 
Islands  north  of  Guam,  I  fear,  are  about 
to  become  a  part  of  the  United  States 
as  a  commonwealth.  How  many  other 
commonwealths  are  we  going  to  create  in 
the  rest  of  Micronesia.  Melanesia,  and 
Polynesia?  Where  Is  this  going  to  end? 

What  we  are  considering  in  the  Senate 
today  is  a  resolution  which  passed  the 
House,  I  think,  in  less  than  15  minutes, 
on  a  voice  vote,  and  no  I'ecord  was  taken. 
It  is  a  pretty  shabby  way,  I  think,  to  treat 
a  major  piece  of  legislation  with  such 
far-i-eachlng  possible  consequences. 

Mr.  President,  to  expand  the  territory 
of  a  nation  is  a  very  serious  step.  Histori- 
cally, the  methods  have  been  by  force  or 
by  purchase.  The  method  in  the  case  of 
the  Marianas  has  been  by  enticement. 
The  14,000  inhabitants  of  the  Northern 
Marianas  have  voted  in  favor  of  the  cove- 
nant which  will  lead  to  commonwealth 
status;  14,000  people  in  the  Marianas 
with  our  approval  and  with  our  expendi- 
tures, are  going  to  build  up  a  common- 
wealth north  of  Guam.  It  will  be  the 
most  expensive  commonwealth  that  this 
country  has  ever  declared. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
had  no  similar  opportimity  to  consider  a 
covwiant,  though,  at  least  in  this  Cham- 
ber, the  representatives  of  tiie  people  of 
the  United  States  are  having  a  chance  to 
have  their  say. 

The  standard  of  living  in  our  Nation 
is  among  the  highest  In  the  world.  It  is 
a  measure  of  the  success  of  our  govern- 
mental system,  the  productivity  of  our 
work  force,  and  the  richness  of  our  re- 
sources. There  may  be  many  peoples  in 
the  remote  areas  of  the  world  whom 
given  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  status 
afforded  in  this  measiue  might  make  the 
same  choice — especially  If  the  options 
presented  by  the  plebiscite — as  was  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  Northern  Mar- 
ianas— did  not  Include  total  self-deter- 
mination. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  wishes 
of  the  people  of  the  Northern  Marianas 
should  not  be  the  sole  and  exclusive  de- 
termining factor.  We  should  be  guided 
more  by  the  question  of  whether  it  is  in 
the  best  Interests  of  this  Nation — not 
just  the  Northern  Marianas — to  make 
this  first  tenitorial  expansion  since  1917 
and  to  assume  in  turn  the  responsibilities 
of  providing  full  national  services  and 
benefits  to  a  society  far  beyond  Hawaii — 
5,600  miles  from  the  west  coast  of  oiur 
mainland.  Certainly  the  wishes  of  the 
people  of  the  Marianas  are  an  essential 
factor,  but  they  are  not  the  only  factor. 

First  of  all,  is  it  in  the  U.S.  strategic 
Interest  to  expand  its  territorial  domain 
to  this  island  group  so  far  away  from 
the  mainland?  The  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  con- 
cluded that  no  crucial  U.S.  national  se- 
ctiilty  Interests  are  at  stake  in  the 
lifautenas.  Any  national  security  interest 
could  be  fully  imdertaken  in  tLe  area  by 


the  current  Installations  cm  Guam,  a 
matter  ci  a  few  mfies  from  the  Northern 
Marianas. 

^ddentally,  vrb&t  would  be  wrong,  if 
there  is  going  to  be  a  different  political 
setup,  of  incorporating  the  Northern 
Marianas  with  Guam?  The  same  stock, 
we  have  been  told;  the  same  people, 
Chamorros;  they  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage or  what  is  left  of  it.  No.  14  islands 
north  of  Guam  shall  be  a  comonwealth 
of  the  United  States.  14.000  people  shall 
be  members  of  that  commonwealth  and 
shall  have  practically  all  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  perquisites  that  go  to  a 
citizen  elsewhere,  but  for  which  they  will 
pay  a  good  deal  less,  but  receive  a  great 
deal  more. 

At  one  time  there  was  a  proposal  to 
construct  a  $300  million  military  installa- 
tion in  the  Northern  Marianas.  The  eco- 
n(Mnic  impact  of  such  a  proposal  to  each 
of  the  14,000  inhabitants  would  be 
immense.  Althou^  this  proposal  is  no 
longer  actively  being  contemplated,  it 
certainly  is  within  the  realm  of  the 
possible  that  such  a  proposal  would  re- 
surface in  the  future.  And  to  what  end? 
To  provide  another  sitting  target?  To 
set  the  stage  for  another  deep  involve- 
ment halfway  roim J  the  globe? 

And  what  about  the  rest  of  the  area? 
The  Micronesian  Trust  Territories  are 
composed  not  only  of  the  Northern 
Marianas  but  of  five  other  districts. 

Tliere  is  now  a  Micronesian  legisla- 
ture, and  this  proposed  commonwealth 
sends  representatives  to  it.  This  act  of 
territorial  expansion  by  the  United 
States  embodied  in  this  Joint  resolution 
would,  in  effect,  destroy  the  present 
character  of  the  Micnmesian  trust. 

The  review  of  the  entire  Micronesian 
trust  will  come  before  the  U.N.  Security 
Coimcil  and  it  would  seem  to  be  wiser  to 
consider  the  disposition  of  the  entire 
trust  rather  than  to  extract  the  North- 
ern Marianas  now  from  that  trust.  One 
out  of  five  districts.  14.000  people,  a  com- 
monwealth associated  with  the  United 
States. 

I  do  not  think  that  notions  of  Ameri- 
can empire  are  too  farfetched  in  dealing 
with  additions  of  territories  so  far  away 
from  the  United  States  and  so  lacking  in 
a  long-standing  and  traditional  relation- 
ship with  the  United  States. 

To  be  sure,  there  is  an  obligation  here 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  As  trus- 
tee, we  are  obliged  to  promote  the  devel- 
opment of  all  the  peoples  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands — to  pro- 
mote them  toward  self-government  or 
Independence.  It  would  seem  best,  how- 
ever, that  the  whole  Micronesian  Trust 
Territory  be  permitted  to  evolve  and  then 
determine  which  of  all  the  options  avail- 
able should  be  chosen  rather  than  to  de- 
stroy the  pres^it  character  of  Micro- 
nesia simply  because  the  Northern  Mari- 
anas people  seem  to  wish  to  break  off  and 
form  an  association  with  the  United 
States  at  this  time.  It  Is  my  view  that 
this  resolution  is  no  resolution  at  all.  It 
is  not  In  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  at  this  time.  It  would  be  far  bet- 
ter to  accord  political  status  of  this  sort 
to  a  place  like  American  Samoa,  which 
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has  been  otirs  since  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War.  than  to  an  acquired  trust  ar«a 
which  has  been  ours  by  grace  of  the 
United  Nations  since  the  end  of  the  Sec - 
raid  World  War. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  the  pending 
amendment  and.  If  that  Is  defeated,  to 
reject  the  resolution. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  How  much  time  is 
left.  Mr.  President? 

The  FRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator  from  Louisiana  has  the  remaining 
time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  now 
at  5  minutes  before  the  vote  on  this 
matter  we  have.  I  think,  the  first  viable 
siiggestion  for  an  alternative  which 
might  be  had  to  the  present  proposition. 
The  distinguished  majority  leader  sug- 
gests a  union  with  Guam.  I  see  great 
merit,  I  see  great  logic,  in  that. 

There  is  one  very  simple  reason  why 
we  cannot  propose  that  alternative.  It 
was  turned  down  by  the  people  of  Guam 
in  a  plebiscite  in  1969. 

I  am  sure  if  we  had  the  legal  power — 
which  I  do  not  believe  we  do — we  would 
not  be  so  insensitive  to  the  rights  and 
aspirations  of  the  people  of  Guam  that 
we  would  say  they  had  to  have  a  union 
with  Micronesia  or  with  the  Northern 
Marianas. 

If  in  the  future  they  wish  to  volimtar- 
Uy  have  that  kind  of  union,  I  hope  they 
do,  I  thhik  it  makes  sense,  but  at  this 
point  I  hope  this  country  is  still  com- 
mitted to  the  proposition  that  we  re- 
spect the  rights  of  self-determination 
which  is  implicit  In  this  compact. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  have  had  a 
lot  of  talk  here  this  afternoon  about  the 
defense  Interests  of  the  United  States. 
To  the  distinguished  chaiiman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  I  would  point 
out  his  committee  approved  tills-  the 
committee  report  said : 

This— 
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hope  we  are  there  for  a  long  time  in  Ko- 
rea. But  when  and  if  we  lose  tliMe  areas 
Mr.  President,  the  next  fallback  area  is 
Guam  and  the  Marianas,  and  if  that 
happened  this  would  be  very  impoi-tant, 
critically  strategic,  real  estate  to  the 
united  States  and  clearly,  as  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  said,  undeniably  we 
ought  to  deny  this  to  any  foreign  power. 

Now.  why  separate  status  for  the 
Marianas?  Simply  because  they  are  dif- 
ferent ethnically,  they  are  different  in 
language.  These  are  mutually  unintel- 
ligible languages,  the  9  languages  spoken. 
There  is  no  trade  between  Microneslan 
areas  and  that  is  what  they  want  to  do, 
that  is  what  the  rest  of  Micronesia  wants, 
that  Is  what  the  Northern  Marianas 
want,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  respect 
the  right  of  self-detennination  which  the 
United  Nations  states  as  a  principle. 

Mr.  President,  what  alternative  do  we 
have?  Well.  I  think  we  have  considered 
all  the  alternatives  over  a  period  of  al- 
most a  decade,  considered  them  hi  the 
Interior  Committee  which  has  jurisdic- 
tion, which  has  responsibility.  There  is 
no  alternative,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
turn  down  this  amendment. 

AOOmoKAL  STATKMEIfS  BTrBMITTEO  ON 
AMENDUKNT    NO.    ISSO 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  article 
7C  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  and 
article  6  of  the  1947  U.N.  trusteeship 
agreement  for  the  former  Japanese 
mandated  islands,  clearly  establish  an 
obligation  that  we  have  to  the  people  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands.  As  the 
admhiistering  authority,  we  are  required 
to: 

...  promctfl  the  development  of  the  In- 
habltanta  of  the  trust  territory  toward  «rtf- 
government  or  Independence,  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  the  particular  circumstances  of 
the  trust  territory  and  lt«  peoples  and  the 
freely  expressed  wishes  of  the  peoples  con- 
cerned. 
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have  so  cleaily  spoken  their  will— virtual 
hostages  in  negotiations  which  are  ex- 
pected to  follow  between  the  United 
States  and  the  other  chstrlcts  of  the 
trusteeship.  Tliis  would  neither  serve 
their  interests  nor  ours. 

As  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  stated 
in  an  editorial  on  December  12,  1975; 

In  the  face  of  tlie  results  (of  the  plebi- 
scite)—78  per  cent  approval  of  the  common- 
wealth—after  neaily  three  decades  of  Amer- 
ican administration  under  the  United  Na- 
tions trusteeship,  rejection  of  the  common- 
wealth by  Congress  would  virtually  amount 
to  a  betrayal  of  trust. 

.  .  .  {T)here  la  now  a  moral  consideration 
that  may  be  more  Important  than  the  stra- 
tegic. Can  we  ignore  the  only  act  of  self- 
determination  these  people  have  ever  been 
permitted?" 

Yes,  there  is  a  nioi-al  consideration,  and 
that  consideration  dictates  prompt  Sen- 
ate approval  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
549. 

Except  for  those  In  the  Senate  who 
take  that  position,  it  is  dlfBcult  to  find 
support  for  tlils  amendment  which  would 
delay  indefinitely  any  action  on  this 
covenant. 

The  people  of  the  Northern  Marianas 
have  overwhehningly  voted  for  prompt 
approval  of  the  covenant.  They  want  no 
delay. 

The  people  of  the  other  Islands  in  the 
trust  territory  do  not  want  further  delay 
On  February  12.  1976,  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  of  Micronesia— the  highest  leg- 
islative organ  of  the  trust  territory— 
overwhelmingly  passed  a  resolution 
which  read  in  part: 

. . .  [Tlhe  United  States  Senate  Is  requested 
to  take  prompt  and  f  avwable  action  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  No.  649." 
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meaning  denial  of  these  bases  to  foreign 
powers — 

is  imquestlonably  an  lmp<»tant  United 
States  defense  interest  which  the  United 
States  should  strive  to  preserve. 

No  one  denies  that,  I  do  not  believe 
anyone  can  deny  that,  to  give  up  this  key 
real  estate  acquired  at  the  cost  of  thou- 
sands of  American  lives  would  not  be  in 
the  hiterests  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  would  be 
insanity  on  its  face.  This  real  estate 
stretching  3,000  miles  across  the  Pa- 
cific between  Hawaii  and  the  rim  of 
Asia,  to  turn  that  over  voluntarily  to  a 
foreign  power,  Mr.  President,  would  be 
insanity. 

Now.  what  do  we  mean  by  a  fallback 
posiUon?  Simply  this:  that  we  are  in  the 
PhUipphies,  we  are  in  Korea,  we  are  hi 
Taiwan.  How  much  longer  can  we  keep 
om-  interest  in  the  three?  WeD.  the 
President  has  already  said  hi  the  Shang- 
hai communique  that  he  is.  in  effect  go- 
ing to  recognize  China,  which  means  de- 
recognition of  Taiwan,  which  means  ab- 
rogation of  the  treaty,  which  means.  I 
suppose,  that  we  are  out  of  Taiwan. 

How  much  longer  to  the  Philippines? 
I  hope  we  are  there  for  a  long  time,  i 


The  resolution  before  the  Senate  to- 
day would  approve  a  convenant  to  es- 
tablish a  commonwealth  of  the  northern 
Mariana  Islands  in  political  union  with 
the  United  States  of  America.  In  my  view 
there  is  no  question  that  the  covenant  is 
consistent  with  our  U.N.  obligation.  The 
covenant  clearly  reflects  the  "freely  ex- 
pressed wishes  of  the  peoples  concerned": 

The  covenant  was  approved  by  the 
Marianas  PohUcal  Status  Commission. 

The  covenant  was  approved  by  the 
Marianas  District  Legislature. 

The  covenant  was  approved  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Northern  Marianas  by  an  over- 
whehnlng  78.8  percent  to  an  UJJ  ob- 
served plebiscite. 

In  contrast,  the  amendment  now  be- 
fore us  would  postpone  .'ulfllhnent  of  our 
solemn  obUgatlons,  and,  to  effect,  would 
block  the  desire  for  self-determination  by 
the  people  of  the  Northern  Marianas. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell)  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr,  Btrd)  would  condi- 
tion achievement  of  self-detenninatton 
by  the  people  of  the  Marianas  upon 

futm-e   decisions   by   their   neighbors 

who  have  not  yet  decided  what  status 
they  would  wish.  In  effect,  to  adopt  the 
Pell-Byrd  amendment,  would  be  to  hold 
hostage  the  people  of  the  Marianas  who 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  c<mi- 
sent  that  the  text  of  this  resolution  be 
tocluded  in  full  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  Governor  and  Legislature  of  near- 
by Guam  have  unanimously  endorsed 
and  urged  prompt  Senate  approval  of 
the  covenant. 

The  covenant  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  being 
consistent  with  our  territorial  poUcies 
and  responsibilities  as  administering  au- 
thority for  the  txust  territory. 

The  covenant  has  been  endorsed  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  as  being  in  our  na- 
tional security  interest. 

The  convenant  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  Attorney  General  as  being  consistent 
with  om-  Constitution  and  our  totema- 
tlonal  legal  obligations. 

The  covenant  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  as  being  consistent 
with  our  U.N.  and  other  international 
obligations. 

The  covenant  has  been  endoi-sed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who 
has  m-ged  early  and  favorable  Senate 
action  on  it. 

The  covenant  has  been  approved  unan- 
imously by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  covenant  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affahs 
Committee  without  dissent. 

The  covenant  has  been  endoi-sed  by 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee— of  which  I  am  a  member.  The  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  carefully  con- 


sidered and  rejected  the  very  amend- 
ment now  pending  before  tiie  Senate. 

The  covenant  has  been  endoraed  by 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 
which  also  rejected  the  amendment  now 
under  consideration. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  not  a  single 
Pacific  or  East  Asian  nation  has  voiced 
objection  to  this  covenant. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  re- 
mains—and if  the  world  is  to  have  peace, 
we  must  remain — a  Pacific  power.  Events 
during  the  past  several  years  have 
prompted  some  to  doubt  our  resolve  and 
our  dependability.  To  further  delay  ap- 
proval of  this  covenant  would  tovlte  mis- 
interpretation by  other  nations  in  the 
Pacific  and  elsewhere.  Furthermore,  such 
delay  would  call  into  question  the  good 
faith  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  rejection  of  this 
amendment  and  approval  of  the  cov- 
enant by  the  Senate  now  will  serve  to 
demonstrate  an  important  measure  of 
resolve  and  national  unity  concerning 
the  Pacific.  It  will  be  an  action  that  will 
send  the  right  kind  of  a  signal  to  the 
Pacific  and  arotmd  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  ttie  text  of  the  resolutimi  passed 
by  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Congress  of  Micbonesia  Hottse  of  Repre- 
sentatives JoiwT  BEsoLtrnoN  No.  6-119 
Requesting  the  UJ3.  Senate  to  take  prompt 
and  favorable  action  on  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution No.  549  approving  the  covenant  to 
establish  a  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  in  polltK^  union  with 
the  United  States  of  America 
Whereas,  for  twenty  years  the  people  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  have  expressed 
a  desire  for  close  political  relationship  with 
the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  the  Northern  Marl- 
ana  Islands  have  freely  and  clearly  expressed 
their  desire  for  political  union  with  the  Unit- 
ed States  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Marl- 
ana  Islands  District  Legislature  on  February 
20,  1976,  and  by  78.8%  of  the  people  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  voting  In  a  plebi- 
scite held  on  Jime  17,  1976;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  sup- 
ports the  desire  of  all  Trust  Territory  cltl- 
2«ns  to  exercise  their  Inalienable  rights  of 
self-determination;  and 

Whereas  the  leadership  of  the  Congress 
of  Micronesia  has  endorsed  the  Covenant  In 
open  public  hearings  of  the  House  of  the 
United  States  Congress:  now  therefore  be  It 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Sixth  Congress  of  Micronesia,  Second 
Regular  Session  1976,  the  Senate  conciuring 
that  the  United  States  Senate  Is  requested 
to  take  prompt  and  favorable  action  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  No.  549  approving 
the  Covenant  to  Est.ablish  a  Commonwealth 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  In  Politi- 
cal Union  with  the  United  States  of  America; 
and  ijr  it  further 

Resolved  that  certified  copies  of  this  House 
Joint  Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Armed 
Services  of  the  United  States  Congress,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  President  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  the  High  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 


V.K.    POBTION    OF    MABIANAS    DiEK^-n: 

Mr.  McGSE.  Mr.  Presid^it.  as  the 
Senate  comiAetes  ctmsideration  todi^  of 
House  Joint  Restdutlon  549,  the  Ifori- 
anas  covenant,  I  believe  it  to  be  im- 
portant for  this  body  to  ccmsider  the 
Report  of  the  United  Nations  VIsittaig 
lOssion  To  Observe  the  Plebiscite  held  in 
Jtme  1975. 

The  U.N.  Mission  issued  a  highly 
favorable  report  on  the  conduct  of  the 
elections,  and  certainly  refutes  any  claim 
that  the  United  States  did  not  live  up 
to  our  trusteeship  obligations. 

The  people  of  the  Northern  Marianas 
approved  the  covenant  in  a  public  plebi- 
scite <m  June  17,  1975,  by  a  78-percent 
favorable  vote.  Some  94  percent  of  the 
eligible  registered  voters  participated  in 
the  idd^iscite. 

In  brief,  the  Commonwealth  arrange- 
ment was  negotiated  by  our  Government 
for  more  than  2  years,  with  the  encour- 
agement of,  and  in  consultation  with, 
the  Congress. 

I  ask  luianimous  consent  that  the  sum- 
mation of  the  United  Nations  observer 
team  be  printed  to  the  Record. 

Hi^^  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  cnlered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Repobt  or  THE  United  Nations  Visiting 
Mission  To  Observe  the  Plebiscite  in  the 
Masiana  Islands  District.  ThcsT  Tsaai- 

TORT    OF    THE    PACIFIC    ISLANDS,    JUNE    1975 

I.  svsuaNc  UP 

131.  The  people  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands,  in  a  well-organized  and  well-attend- 
ed poll,  voted  by  a  majority  of  almost  80 
per  cent  to  become  a  commonwealth  of  the 
United  States.  There  was  no  improper  Inter- 
ference by  the  Administering  Authority.  The 
campaign  was  freely  fought.  The  poll  was 
free  and  seen  to  be  free.  The  decision  to  hold 
the  plebiscite  as  early  as  mid-June  was  open 
to  criticism,  but  In  the  view  of  the  Visiting 
Mission,  the  timing  was  unlikely  to  have 
affected  the  results  appreciably.  In  the  con- 
tinuing uncertainty  about  the  political 
evolution  of  the  Trust  Territory  as  a  whole, 
the  voters  were  necessarily  imclear  about 
alternatives  to  commonwealth  status  which 
might  have  eventually  become  available. 
However,  they  had  had  ample  opportunity 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  and  assess  the 
terms  of  the  Covenant,  which  set  out  the  way 
In  which  the  Commonwealth  was  to  be  estab- 
lished. Moreover,  large  numbers  of  the  voters 
had  family  ties  with  and  personal  experience 
of  Guam,  tmd  had  therefore  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  Implications  of  belonging 
to  the  United  States  political  family.  Among 
those  who  opposed  the  Covenant  were  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  Cai-ollnian  minority. 
The  Mission  welcomed  assurances  that  the 
Chamorro  majority  realized  the  Importance 
of  demonstrating  that  progress  towards  self- 
government  would  not  mean  discrimination 
against  the  minority. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
has  expired.  The  question  is  on  agreemg 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  The  yeas  and  nays  were 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  .  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  going  to 


cast  my  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  There- 
fore, I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  SYMmOTON  (after  having  voted 
to  the  affirmative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  Jtmior  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Tohwet)  .  If  he 
were  present  and  vottog,  he  would  vote 
"nay."  I  have  voted  "yea."  I  withdraw  my 
vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
CmmcH),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Haktke)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson),  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan),  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Bltools  (Mr.  Stevenson),  is  absent 
on  official  bustoess. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalv),  the  Senator 
from  Matoe  (Mr.  Muskik)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Califomia  (Mr.  Tohney)  ,  are 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  25, 
nays  63,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  43  Leg.  J 
TEAS— 25 


Abourezk 

Eastland 

Packwood 

Allen 

Ford 

Pastore 

Biden 

Hart,  Gary 

P^ 

Byrd, 

Haskell 

Prozmire 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Mansfield 

Rlblooff 

Claric 

McOovem 

Soott, 

Culver 

Mdntyre 

WUliam  L 

DurUn 

Nelson 

NAYS— 63 

Talmadge 

Baker 

Glenn 

McGee 

Bartlett 

Goldwater 

Mondale 

Beau 

Gravel 

Montoya 

Salmon 

Griffin 

Morgan 

Bentseu 

Hansen 

Moss 

Brock 

Hatfield 

Nunn 

Brooke 

Hathaway 

Pearson 

Buckley 

Hdms 

Percy 

Bumpers 

Hollings 

Roth 

Bvu^ck 

SchweUcer 

Cannon 

Huddleston 

Scott,  Hugh 

Case 

Humphrey 

ChUes 

Inouye 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Javlts 

Stevens 

Ciutis 

Johnston 

Stone 

Dole 

Laxalt 

Taft 

Domenici 

Leahy 

Thurmond 

Kagleton 

Long 

Tower 

Fannin 

Magnuson 

Welcker 

Pong 

Mathias 

WiUiams 

Gam 

licCiure 

Young 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A  LIVE  PAIR,   AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 2 
Stennls,  for  Symington,  for 

NOT  VOTING— 10 

Bayh  Jackson  Stevenson 

Church  McClellan  Tunuey 

Hart,  Philip  A.  Metcalf 

Hartke  Muskie 

So  Mr.  Pell's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  SUBMITTED  ON 
HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  549 

Mr.  STENNIS.  House  Jotat  Resolution 
549  would  give  congressional  approval  to 
a  covenant  establishing  a  commonwealth 
of  the  Northern  Marianas  Islands  in 
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political  union  with  the  United  States. 
United  States  approval  of  this  covenant 
woiild  represent  a  permanent  grant  to 
the  people  of  the  Marianas  of  extraordi- 
nary value  and  proportion.  This  com- 
plex and  far-reaching  covenant  would 
bestow  precious  American  rights  and 
benefits,  involve  significant  economic 
costs,  and  affect  the  future  course  and 
aspirations  of  the  United  States.  The 
covenant  would,  among  other  things, 
make  available  a  long-term  lease  of  land 
in  the  Marianas  to  be  used  for  UJS. 
military  pui-poses.  Congressional  ap- 
proval of  the  covenant  would  result  in 
tlie  fii-st  U.S,  territorial  acquisition  in 
almost  60  years. 

Because  of  the  vital  Implications  of  the 
covenant.  House  Joint  Resolution  549 
was  refen-ed  jointly  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  Ai-med  Sei-vices  Committees 
for  additional  consideration.  For  its  part, 
the  Ai-med  Sei-vices  Committee  examined 
the  covenant  in  detail,  particularly  its 
implications  on  U.S.  national  seciulty. 

The  General  Legislation  Subcommittee 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  met  on 
three  separate  occasions  to  take  testi- 
mony and  make  recommendations  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  549.  Representa- 
tives of  the  Defense  Department,  the 
State  Department,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, the  White  House,  as  weU  as  private 
groups  and  citizens  appeared  before  the 
subcommittee. 

The  full  committee  subsequently  met 
on  two  occasions  to  deliberate  upon 
House  Joint  Resolution  549.  A  majority 
of  the  Committee  ultimately  voted  to 
recommend  approval  of  the  covenant  in 
its  present  form.  The  committee  con- 
cluded that  acquisition  of  the  Marianas 
would  contribute  to  U.S.  national  se- 
curity and  be  consistent  with  overall  U.S. 
interests  and  responsibilities. 

Throughout  the  committee  delibera- 
tions, there  were  substantial  differences 
of  views  among  committee  membei-s. 
With  all  due  respect,  I  was  unable  to 
support  the  committee  recommendation 
and  cannot  now  vote  to  give  congres- 
sional approval  to  the  covenant. 

The  fundamental  test  In  evaluating 
any  proposal  regarding  the  status  of  the 
Marianas  must  be  whether  the  proposed 
an-angement  is  in  the  best  overall  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  believe  there  are  any  signifi- 
cant U.S.  interests  that  can  justify  at 
this  time  such  a  valuable  and  sweeping 
grant  to  a  foreign  territory.  On  the  con- 
traiT.  U.S.  interests  could  be  better 
served  through  a  more  balanced  smd 
comprehensive  arrangement  dealing  with 
future  status  of  the  entire  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  rather  than 
approval  of  a  separate  commonwealth 
status  for  the  Mariana  Islands. 
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After  a  thorough  inquiry  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  has  any  cru- 
cial national  security  interests  at  stake 
in  the  Marianas.  Certainly  the  United 
States  is  now  a  Pacific  power  and  must 
remain  so  in  the  future.  Certainly  the 
United  States  could  not  afford  to  have 
the  Marianas  become  a  base  for  the  mili- 
tary operations  of  a  foreign  nation.  And 
finally,  it  is  ti-ue  tliat  milltai-y  leases  of 
land  In  the  Marianas  could  provide  con- 
venient support  to  U.S.  forces  operating 


In  the  Pacific.  But  these  defense  inter- 
ests are  not  unique  to  the  Marianas.  The 
United  States  has  similar  security  inter- 
ests and  defense  opportunities  through- 
out all  of  Micronesia.  More  impcntantly, 
U.S.  secmlty  interests  in  the  Marianas — 
interests  such  as  acquiring  land  for  the 
future  construction  of  some  logistics  fa- 
cilities— could  be  satisfied  in  a  variety  of 
ways  which  would  not  require  that  the 
Marianas  be  given  commonwealth  status. 
In  short,  congressional  awjroval  of  this 
covenant  should  not  be  justified  on  the 
basis  of  U.S.  national  security. 

The  United  States  has  no  other  ma- 
jor Interest  in  the  Marianas.  U.S.  ap- 
proval of  the  covenant  would  consti- 
tute a  significant  economic  cost  to  the 
United  States.  Moreover,  several  specific 
provision.s  of  the  covenant,  such  as  ex- 
empting the  Marianas  from  paying  in- 
come taxes  to  the  United  States,  are  ob- 
jectionable both  In  tei-ms  of  cost  and 
principle.  The  people  are  Indeed  very  fine 
people  but  this  Is  not  sufficient  reason 
for  offering  this  measure. 

Finally.  It  should  be  recognized  that 
the  United  States  cannot  terminate  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
until  it  has  resolved  the  future  status  for 
all  of  the  Islands  In  Micronesia.  Thus  to 
act  separately  on  the  Marianas  without 
considering  the  future  status  of  the  rest 
of  Micronesia  would  set  an  unfortunate 
and  disruptive  precedent  for  dealing  with 
the  remaining  trast  districts  in  Micro- 
nesia. If  it  offers  U.S.  citizenship  to  the 
residents  of  the  Marianas,  the  United 
States  may  be  compelled  in  the  same  way 
to  offer  U.S.  citizenship  to  the  residents 
of  the  Marshall  Islands,  the  Caroline  Is- 
lands, et  cetera. 

In  light  of  the  lack  of  vltol  U.S.  na- 
tional security  interests  in  the  Marianas 
and  any  advantages  accruing  to  the 
United  States  from  the  proposed  cove- 
nant, I  believe  it  would  be  unwise  to  ap- 
prove tlie  covenant  at  this  time.  Instead, 
the  Congress  should  act  to  resolve  the 
future  status  of  the  Marianas  In  the  con- 
text of  a  comprehensive  arrangement 
which  would  resolve  the  political  status 
for  all  of  the  Trust  Tenitory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

The  proponents  of  the  covenant  have 
the  burden  of  demonstrating  that  House 
Joint  Resolution  549  will  offer  concrete 
benefits  to  the  United  States  which  can- 
not be  obtained  through  other  arrange- 
ments short  of  granting  commonwealth 
status  to  the  Marianas.  I  believe  they 
have  not  met  this  biu-den  Thus  I  can- 
not vote  to  approve  the  covenant 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  House  Joint  Resolution  549  to 
approve  a  covenant  to  establish  a  com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Marianas. 
My  support  rests  mainly  on  two  areas  of 
interest,  defense  and  historic. 

As  to  the  defense  aspects  I  offer  the 
following  points : 

First.  Extension  of  UJ3.  sovereignty 
over  the  westernmost  major  Islands  of 
Micronesia  enhances  our  strategic  de- 
fense posture  in  Western  Pnclflc,  an  area 
of  recent  setbacks. 

Second.  The  Northern  Marianas  would 
be  Invaluable  if  our  bases  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  Western  Pacific  are  lost  and  a 
fallback  position  is  needed. 


Third.  These  Islands  would  help  us  de- 
fend Guam,  home  of  lOO.OiOO  Americans 
and  location  of  valuable  defense  sites 
and  would  deny  these  northern  islands 
to  other  nations.  In  World  War  II  the 
attack  against  Guam  was  launched  irom 
Salpan  and  the  Marianas  also  provided 
four  major  airstiips  for  B-29's  in  World 
Warn. 

Fourth.  This  territoiy  offers  valuable 
land  for  storage  of  Items  which  require 
space  such  as  fuel  and  mmiitions. 

Fifth.  The  property  option  for  17,000 
acres  on  Tinian  provides  us  with  a  needed 
training  area  for  large  scale  exercises. 
Lease  expense  of  this  land  plus  400  acres 
on  two  other  Islands  is  $19  million,  pay- 
able in  next  5  years,  for  use  over  next  100 
years. 

Sixth.  The  foi-ward  location  of  the 
Marianas  will  enable  us  to  support  de- 
ployed forces  in  tlie  Western  Pacific 
without  problems  attendant  to  bases  on 
foreign  soil  such  as  Japan.  Philippines 
and  Okinawa. 

Seventh.  The  Senators  from  HawaU 
strongly  support  this  resolution  as  they 
wish  to  have  a  good  U.S.  military  position 
forward  of  Hawaii. 

Now  for  some  points  on  the  historic 
connection  of  this  proposal. 

First.  The  United  States  has  adminis- 
tered the  Marianas  as  a  UJN.  trust  for 
25  years  and  encom-aged  independence. 
We  have  educated  those  children  in 
English,  given  them  American  Institu- 
tions in  government,  encouraged  them 
to  want  to  be  Americans  and  now  they 
are  asking  for  acceptance. 

Second.  The  population  of  15,000  in 
the  plebiscite  approved  this  covenant 
was  negotiated  In  good  faith  by  the 
United  States  and  with  congressional 
consultation. 

Third.  Other  districts  of  Micronesia 
would  be  in  stronger  bargaining  posi- 
tion if  this  agreement,  over  2  years  In 
the  making,  is  now  refused  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Fourth.  The  concept  of  dealing  with 
Micronesia  as  a  whole  may  not  ever  work 
as  they  are  not  a  "nation"  in  the  usual 
sense  because  about  2,000  Islands  are 
involved  which  are  over  3,000  miles  long 
and  the  people  have  8  or  9  different  lan- 
guages and  cultures. 

Fifth.  Of  all  Island  groups  in  Micro- 
nesia the  Marianas  are  the  most  pro- 
United  States.  During  the  past  25  years 
hope  of  U.S.  citizenship  has  been  held 
out  and  after  efforts  to  bring  in  the  en- 
tire chain  dragged  on  the  United  States 
agreed  to  deal  with  the  Marianas  sepa- 
rately. 

Sixth.  Acceptance  by  the  United  States 
endorses  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion and  incentive  to  other  districts. 

Seventh.  Acceptance  ends  the  Mari- 
anas being  tossed  from  one  foreign  power 
to  another  over  last  500  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  wlsli  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  the  strong  en- 
dorsement of  this  covenant  by  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense,  Robert  Ells- 
worth, In  a  prepai-ed  statement  before 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
November  17,  1975.  Secretary  Ellsworth 
stated,  and  I  quote. 

The  Covenant  to  establish  a  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Marianas,  In  political 
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union  with  the  ITnited  States,  clearly  sup- 
ports our  national  security  Interests  and  oxir 
defense  posture  in  the  Western  Padflc. 

DMiial  of  these  Mands  to  the  military 
foroes  of  any  foreign  nation  wUI  prevent  the 
establishment  of  a  military  foothold  which 
might  be  used  to  weaken  the  defenses  of 
Ouam,  to  Interdict  our  commerce,  to  deprive 
our  rallies  of  essential  raw  materials,  or  to 
endanger  the  resupply  of  those  coiintrtos  who 
rely  upon  us  for  the  production  and  delivery 
of  defense  material. 

Access  to  these  Islands  will  improve  ova 
capability  to  sustain  the  military  prepared- 
ness of  U.S.  fcM'ces  during  peacetime,  to  logis- 
Ucally  support  forward  deployments  from 
UjB.  soU,  if  necessary  during  contingencies, 
and  to  provide  a  hedge  against  unforeseen 
changes  in  our  base  posture  elsewhere  in  the 
Western  Pacific. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  It  strikes  p>e 
as  rather  odd  that  this  great  Nation  now 
observing  its  200th  anniversary  is  even 
hesitating  to  receive  a  mere  15,000  peo- 
pte  who  wish  to  become  American  citi- 
Eens.  Rejection  of  this  request  In  the 
Senate  will  be  an  odd  Bicentetmial  hap- 
pening. 

nils  covenant  has  been  approved  by 
all  of  the  principal  political  bodies  in 
the  Marianas  and  Including  the  Con- 
gress of  Micronesia.  Further,  it  has  been 
approved  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  full 
House  of  Representatives.  In  the  Sen- 
ate unanimous  an>roval  was  given  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs 
and  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  endorsed  It  by  a  7-to-4  vote. 

Suroly,  Mr.  President,  the  Members 
must  recognize  that  oio:  Government 
bas  negotiated  this  agreement  over  a 
period  of  several  years,  often  with  en- 
couragement of  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees in  the  Congress,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  Membera  of  the  Congress,  in- 
cluding both  the  Senators  from  HawalL 
Further,  I  cannot  stress  enough  the 
point  that  if  this  Is  rejected,  the  cost  of 
acquiring  not  only  the  Marlanaa.  but 
other  districts  in  Micronesia,  is  bound 
to  Increase. 

In  conclusion,  there  appear  to  be  two 
main  Issues  of  (^position.  First,  the  fact 
that  this  district  Is  coming  in  without 
the  rest  of  Micronesia,  and  second,  the 
cost  of  this  acquisition. 

On  the  first  point,  we  must  realize 
Micronesia  stretches  for  about  3.000 
miles  in  the  Pacific.  It  consists  of  over 
2,000  islands,  among  which  there  are  at 
least  six  or  seven  dlffa«nt  languages  and 
cultures.  We  may  never  be  able  to  deal 
with  them  as  a  whole  because  of  these 
distances  and  differences  In  language 
and  culture. 

Now  we  have  the  northernmost  and 
most  strategic  district  which  Is  request- 
ing to  Join  this  great  Nation  as  a  terri- 
tory In  our  Bicentennial  year.  Surely 
we  must  begin  somewhere  and  if.  In  my 
view,  we  refuse  to  accept  this  offer,  the 
cost  of  any  other  future  acquisitions  in 
this  area  will  increase. 

On  the  second  point— cost,  it  seems 
to  me  the  executive  agencies  have  over- 
stated the  expected  expense.  Fm*  in- 
stance, they  estimate  a  cost  of  $51  mil- 
lion for  services  of  only  four  dQ>art- 
ments  to  the  Marianas  which  have  a 
population  at  only  15,000,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  actual  practice  In  Ouam 


shows  a  cost  of  only  $18  million  from 
those  same  four  agencies,  although  they 
have  a  population  of  105.000. 

Furthermore,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  the  Congress  that  just  last  year  we  al- 
lowed Into  our  Nation  about  140,000  Viet- 
namese, all  of  whom  would  qualify  for 
benefits  as  full  American  citizens  not  Just 
the  110  benefits  the  citizens  of  the 
Marianas  would  qualify  for  among  over 
1,000  Federal  programs. 

Additionally,  the  population  of  15,000 
consists  of  about  2,000  families.  Tlie 
Marianas  representatives  tell  me  their 
families  are  close,  and  they  take  care  of 
themselves.  At  present,  only  a  few  hun- 
dred are  on  welfare,  based  on  their  cur- 
rent territorial  status.  The  Congress 
must  realize  that  the  birthrate  of  tiie 
United  States  provides  for  an  increase 
of  15,000  people  in  only  3  days  and  the 
net  gain  considering  Immigration  and 
other  factors  is  8,000  per  day,  a  number 
which  would  be  greater  in  2  days  than 
those  coming  in  from  ^,he  Marianas. 
Those  citizens  bring  something  to  us; 
something  of  great  benefit,  their  land, 
about  equal  to  Guam,  and  their 
patriotism. 

Further,  if  the  Congress  Is  going  to 
worry  about  welfare,  it  might  be  interest- 
ing to  note  that  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia alone  there  are  110,000  people  on 
welfare  at  a  monthly  cost  of  $8  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
view  this  resolution  in  realistic  terms  and 
it  is  my  hope  they  will  accept  my  views 
with  an  open  mind  and  possibly  recon- 
sider this  matter. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President:  House 
Joint  Resolution  549.  a  bill  to  approve 
the  covenant  establishing  a  common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Marianas  Is- 
lands in  political  union  with  the  United 
States,  is  an  important  step  toward  ful- 
flllmoit  of  the  obligations  which  the 
United  States  undertook  when  the  Con- 
gress approved  by  Joint  resolution  the 
United  Nations  Trusteeship  Agreement 
on  July  18.  1947.  Congressional  approval 
of  the  fre^  expressed  wish  of  the  peo- 
Ide  of  the  Northern  Marianas  Islands 
will  enable  than  to  move  toward  their 
long  sought  goal  of  self-government  in 
political  union  with  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  this  issue  of  the  politi- 
cal status  of  the  United  Nations  terri- 
tories of  the  Pacific  Islands  has  been  con- 
sidered for  many  years.  Those  years  have 
covered  Innumerable  consultations,  in- 
tervlewB,  briefings,  discussions  and  mem- 
orandum whlbh  have  kept  the  members 
of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  ad- 
vised both  in  gen««l  and  in  detail  of 
every  phase  of  the  process.  It  is  fair  to 
say  that  the  suggestions  and  advice  of 
members  of  this  committee  and  members 
of  the  House  committee  have  been  con- 
sidered and  followed  by  successive  ad- 
ministrations. I  say  these  things,  Mr. 
President,  because  I  have  read  certain 
statements  of  my  esteemed  colleagues  to 
the  effect  that  Congress  has  not  been 
consulted  in  this  process.  For  myself.  I 
can  testify  that  this  Is  incorrect,  and 
that  the  contrary  is  the  case.  I  have  been 
kept  fully  informed  at  each  step  of  the 
procedure  and  this  has  also  been  the  case 
of  other  interested  monbers  of  the  com- 
mittee. In  this  same  regard  I  must  point 


out  that  negotiaticms  of  this  sort  must 
must  be  carried  on  by  the  executive 
branch,  or  at  least  by  a  formal  status 
commission  combining  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches.  The  U.S.  Congress 
did  not  see  fit  to  establish  such  a  com- 
mission in  this  case  and.  therefore,  left 
it  to  the  executive  branch  to  negotiate. 

I  think  it  important,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  recognize  that  on  Jime  17  a  ple- 
biscite was  held  to  determine  the  views 
of  the  people  of  the  islands  of  this  pro- 
posed covenant.  95  percent  of  the  regis- 
tered voters  cast  ballots  and  a  78.8  per- 
cent majority  supported  the  covenant. 
There  is.  Mi*.  President,  no  question  of 
how  the  people  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
anas feel.  I  want  to  likewise  point  out 
that  this  plebiscite  to  approve  the  com- 
monwealth status  represented  the  cap- 
st(Hie  to  more  than  20  years  of  congres- 
sional efforts  by  the  people  of  the  North- 
em  Marianas  Islands  to  become  a  perm- 
anent part  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  important 
that  we  brie^  look  at  some  of  the  his- 
tory involved. 

BACKGBOUNO 

Micronesia  is  composed  of  three  major 
archipelagoes  located  in  the  western 
Pacific  north  of  the  Equator.  They  are 
the  Marshalls,  the  Carolines,  and  ttie 
Marianas.  They  comprise  over  2.100 
islands  with  a  total  land  mass  of  some 
750  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
115,000  people  spread  over  3  million 
square  miles.  Guam,  which  is  a  part  of 
the  Marianas,  is  an  organized  unincorpo- 
rated territory  of  the  United  States  with 
a  population  of  100,000  and  is  not  in- 
volved dii-ecUy  in  the  status  discussions. 
The  population  resides  on  about  100 
islands.  The  largest  population  is  on 
Ponape  Island  with  17,258  people,  the 
smallest  on  Soral  Island,  Yap  District, 
with  eight  people — ^Ngulu  Island,  Yap 
District  also  has  eight  people. 

The  Islands  are  geographically  and 
culturally  diverse.  They  vary  from  rela- 
tively large,  hilly,  and  Jungle  covered 
volcanic  island  complexes,  such  as  Palau 
and  Ponape,  to  low  lying  coral  atolls, 
such  as  Majuro  and  many  of  ttie  outer 
islands,  which  at  the  highest  point  are 
barely  6  feet  above  sea  level. 

Culturally  and  ethnicly.  the  people  of 
the  Trust  Territory  are  classified  as 
Micronesians  with  the  exception  of  about 
1,000  inhabitants  of  the  Islands  of  Kap- 
ingamarangi  and  Nukuoro  who  are  Poly- 
nesian. There  are  nine  major  indigenous 
languages  which  are  in  everyday  use. 
Aside  from  the  Polynesian  Islands  the 
basic  social  structure  was  matrilineal  and 
very  complex.  There  has  historically  been 
great  rivalry  between  ethnic  groups  and 
no  sense  of  unity  with  other  Micronesia 
groups. 

The  Western  World's  contact  witti 
these  islands  began  with  the  Spanish  in 
the  15th  century.  Spain  claimed  and- 
govemed  the  islands  until  1898  when 
they  were  sold  to  Germany — except  for 
Guam  which  was  taken  by  the  United 
States.  German  rule  was  ended  by  Worid 
War  I  when  the  Islands  were  taken  by 
the  Japanese. 

Tn  the  period  between  World  War  I  and 
World  War  n,  they  were  mandated  to  the 
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Japanese  by  the  League  of  Nations,  m 
1943.  1944.  and  1945,  they  were  captured 
by  the  United  States  during  the  Pacific 
campaign. 

Following  the  war,  all  remaining  Jap- 
anese, military  and  civiUan,  were  repa- 
triated to  Japan  and  the  responsibility 
for  governing  the  islands  was  turned  over 
to  the  U.S.  Navy. 

TSOBTZESHIP 
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In  1947,  President  Truman  decided  to 
place  Micronesia  under  the  United  Na- 
tions Trusteeship  system  and  to  transfer 
the  administration  of  the  islands  from 
the  Navy  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. An  agreement  was  drawn  up  with 
the  U.N.  Security  Council  and  eventually 
approved  by  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
Congress  in  July  1947. 

The  agreement  recognized  the  stra- 
tegic importance  of  Micronesia  and  gave 
the  United  States  the  right  to  use  the 
area  for  defense  purposes  and  to  deny  its 
use  to  the  military  forces  of  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  agreement  also  obligated  the 
United  States  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Inhabitants  toward  self-gov- 
ernment or  independence  in  accordance 
with  the  freely  expressed  wishes  of  the 
peoples  concerned. 

STATUS    KECOTIATIONS OWTTED    STATE.S 

FV>rmal  congressional  and  executive 
actions  to  determine  a  future  status  for 
the  Trust  Territory  began  in  1965.  In 
1965.  Senator  Pong  introduced  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  50.  to  provide  for 
the  inclusion  of  the  Trust  Territory  in 
the  State  of  Hawaii  if  the  peoples  of 
Hawaii  and  the  Territory  agree.  Senatoi-s 
Tarborough  and  Omening  Joined  in  co- 
sponsoring  the  resolution. 

In  1966.  the  Congress  of  Micronesia 
requested  the  creation  of  a  Presidential 
Commission  to  consider  political  alter- 
natives. As  a  response  to  that  request, 
several  resolutions  were  Introduced  on 
both  the  Senate  and  House  side  to  estab- 
lish Commissions.  As  a  result  of  discus- 
sions between  the  Congress  and  adminis- 
tration. Senate  Joint  Resolution  106  was 
Introduced  In  1967  by  Senators  Jackson, 
Mansfield,  Kuchel,  BmiDicK.  Hatfieu). 
and  INOUYE  to  set  up  a  Joint  Congres- 
sional-Executive Commission.  This  pro- 
posal was  opposed  by  the  House  Interior 
Committee.  Hearings  were  held  and  both 
Interior  Committees  traveled  to  the 
trust  territory  to  discuss  status  with  the 
Future  Political  Status  Commission  of 
the  Congress  of  Micronesia. 

The  concept  of  a  Joint  Commission 
was  finally  abandoned  in  1969  when 
-Congressman  Carey  stated  that  he  felt 
that  it  was  the  responsibility  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  negotiate  a  status  and 
for  the  Congress  to  approve  a  final  pro- 
posal, but  that  the  Congress  should  not 
directly  negotiate  such  an  agreement. 

STATUS    WECOTIATION8 MARIAMAS 

As  early  as  1950  the  Northern  Marianas 
had  petitioned  for  a  permanent  status 
with  the  United  States.  The  nature  of  the 
request  has  varied  between  Common- 
wealth, organized  unincorporated  status, 
and  reunification  with  Guam.  In  the 
period  from  1963— when  the  Marianas 
District  Legislature  was  created— to  1972, 


19  separate  resolutions  were  passed  re- 
lating to  future  status  for  the  Marianas. 
As  the  United  States  proceeded  to 
negotiate  a  single  status  for  all  of  Mi- 
cronesia, the  Marianas  began  to  request 
separate  negotiations.  In  1971,  the  dis- 
trict legislature  passed  a  resolution  tid- 
vlsing  the  Security  Council  and  the 
Trusteeship  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions that  the  Mariana  Islands  District 
would  secede  from  the  Trust  Territory 
by  force  of  arms  if  neces.sary.  The  United 
States  agreed  to  separate  status  negotia- 
tions In  1972  and  the  district  legislature 
created  a  Marianas  Political  Status 
Commission. 

General  agreement  was  reached  In 
June  1973,  and  by  February  1975.  after 
five  negotiating  sessions — including 
formal  briefings  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Interior  Committees — precise  language 
was  agreed  upon. 

The  proposed  covenant  was  submitted 
to  a  plebiscite  on  June  17,  1975.  With 
95  percent  voter  turnout,  the  covenant 
was  approved  by  78.8  percent. 

Mr.  President,  with  this  brief  recital 
of  the  histoi-y  involved,  I  think  it  essen- 
tial and  imperative  that  this  Congress 
alBrm  the  actions  of  the  executive  tliat 
spent  so  long  negoUating  this  covenant. 
Mr.  Piesident.  the  whole  world  watches 
the  action  which  the  U.S.  Senate  takes 
today  and  to  fail  to  ratify  this  covenant 
would  be  to  repudiate  aU  that  we  have 
said  for  the  past  20  years. 

In  summary,  several  members  of  the 
Senate  have  visited  these  islands.  We 
have  had  the  wisd(Hn  of  their  experience 
reported  today— and  there  appears  to  be 
an  overwhelming  majority  in  favor  of 
honoring  our  negotiations  to  establish  a 
covenant  with  the  Northern  Marianas. 
We  have  thoroughly  discussed  our  in- 
terests in  this  area  of  the  world — and 
we  have  addressed  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Marianas  which  are  included  in  this 
agreement.  I  feel  delay  would  bring 
little  but  frustration  to  those  Involved 
in  good  faith  efforts  these  past  years  to 
bring  about  this  covenant 

The  Congress  of  Micronesia  has  ex- 
pressed support  for  the  covenant  as  have 
the  people  of  the  Marianas  themselves. 
Even  a  mission  of  the  United  Nations 
reported  in  June  of  1975  that  the  people's 
election  for  commonwealth  status  "was 
freely  fought"  And  "they— the  voters- 
had  had  ample  opportunity  to  familiar- 
ize themselves  with  and  assess  the  terms 
of  the  covenant.  Moreover,  large  nimi- 
bers  of  the  voters  had  fatally  ties  with 
and  personal  experience  of  Guam,  and 
had  therefore  firsthand  knowledge  of 
the  implications  of  bel(Higing  to  the  U  S 
political  family." 

This  covenant  and  its  implications 
have  been  thoroughly  studied.  It  re- 
mains for  the  United  States  to  confirm 
its  sincere  Interests  in  the  development  of 
this  area  of  the  v/orld  by  today  confirm- 
ing House  Joint  Resolution  549. 

To  not  approve  the  covenant  would  tie 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  Marianas  to  the 
political  futures  of  other  Isltmds  with 
expressed  dilTerent  interests — and  it 
would  indicate  a  lack  of  U.8.  security 
interest  in  this  region— which  is  definite- 
ly not  the  case. 


It  is  my  feeling  that  the  United  States 
has  a  clear  security  interest  and  a  dear 
international  obligation  toward  estab- 
lishment of  the  Northern  Marianas 
covenant. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"Good  Reason  To  Make  the  Marianas  a 
U.S.  Commonwealth." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reoobo 
as  follows: 

&JOD  Reason  To  Makx  the  Mahxanas  a  VS. 

Commonwealth 

The  sizeable  opposlUon  In  the  Senate  to 

tjrautliig  UJ3.  commonwealth  status  to  the 

Mariana  Islands — a  mea.sure  that  passed  the 

House  last  July— Is  understandable.  At  firet 

glance,  its  critics  seem  right  In  caDlng  this  an 

"anachronistic  demonstration  <rf  neo-eolonl- 

aUsm."  But  a  closer  look  at  tbeae  Western 

Pacific  Islands  reveals  a  convincing  case  lor 

annexation. 

The  Marianas  are  part  of  the  vast  Mloro- 
nesian  archipelago,  which  the  United  States 
has  administered  under  a  United  NatioiM 
trusteeship  since  the  end  of  World  War  U. 
Under  terms  of  that  trusteeab^).  ttie  Uaited 
States  is  obligated  to  promote  Mtcronesta's 
political  development  to  the  point  of  adf- 
government  or  independence  (a  point  that 
the  other  10  UJf.  trust  territories  already 
have  reached).  A  slight  difference  In  the 
MlcroncsUn  case  Is  that  this  is  uniquely 
designated  a  "strategic  trusteeship,"  giving 
the  V£.  special  military  rights  in  the  ares 
and  assigning  final  responslbiUty  for  the  ter- 
ritory to  the  Security  CouncU  (where  the 
U.S.  has  a  veto) ,  rather  than  to  the  General 
Assembly. 

Negotiations  to  develop  self-goverxunent 
began  years  ago.  But  Micronesia,  as  a  single 
pollUcal  unit,  is  an  administrative  conven- 
ience for  the  United  States  rather  tt>«.i  as 
accurate  reflection  of  the  political  rmittf  of 
the  region.  Fewer  than  116,000  people  Uve 
on  the  a,000  or  so  small  IsUutds  ami  atoUs 
scattered  over  three  mUUon  square  mllee  of 
the  Pacific.  Oreat  ciutural  differences,  as 
weU  as  conununlcatlon  problems,  separate 
one  group  of  Islands  from  another.  The  only 
unifying  factor  has  been  the  foreign  control 
that  one  outside  power  or  another  has  exer- 
cised over  these  islands  for  ttje  past  few 
centuries. 

It's  hardly  surprising,  therefore,  that  dis- 
agreements arose  among  the  Islandera  during 
the  negotiations.  But  the  Marianas,  nortta- 
emmoet  of  all  the  islands,  is  the  only  Island 
group  to  reject  Independence  In  favor  of  be- 
coming an  Integral  part  of  the  United  States. 
lAst  June,  the  Mariana  Islanders  gave  over- 
whelming approval  to  the  oomnoonwealtta 
proposal  in  a  plebiscite  supervised  by  the 
United  Nations.  They  doubtless  w«r«  encour- 
aged In  their  decision  by  the  experience  of 
Guam,  which,  though  geographically  part  of 
the  Marianas  chain,  has  been  an  unincor- 
porated U.S.  territory  since  1896. 

Thus  crlticisma  that  by  extending  sover- 
eignty to  the  Marianas  the  United  Stotes 
would  be  moving  its  borders  4,000  miles  be- 
yond Hawaii  aren't  valid;  the  bowJer  is  there 
already,  at  Gufun.  Also,  warnings  that  the 
United  States  would  be  taking  on  an  eco- 
nomic burden  of  unforeseen  dimensions  seem 
incredible  when  it's  realized  that  the  total 
population  of  the  14  islands  in  the  Marianas 
ie  a  mere  15,000,  most  of  them  on  Salpan  and 
Ttnlan. 

Opponents  also  charge  that  the  move  is  *i 
Defense  Department  plot  to  buUd  a  maailve 
new  base  In  the  Western  Pacific.  OrlgUisay. 
there  were  plans  for  siich  a  project,  bnt 
these  have  been  dropped.  AU  th*t  ramaUM 
te  an  agreement  to  lease  land  on  Tlnlan  Sat 
po^lble  future  use  and  to  rebuild  tfce  an- 
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cborage  and  slrstrtp  on  Salpan  m  that  mili- 
tary as  weU  M  comaurclal  trafflo  could  use 
them.  The  admintBtrmttoa's  olalm  tliat  Its 
main  strategic  Intenst  to  to  aarai*  tliai  no 
other  power  gets  a  f Aotliold  ttien  seems  rea- 
sonable. 

The  one  criticism  that  does  carry  weight 
Is  that  the  Martanao  arrangement  might  noi 
be  acceptable  to  the  United  Nations.  Since 
the  Security  OoimcU  must  approve  termi- 
nation of  the  U.S.  trusteeship,  either  the 
Soviet  Union  or  China  could  veto  it.  Since 
the  whole  Mlcronesian  trusiteeshlp  must  be 
ended  In  one  move,  however,  nothing  will  be 
submitted  to  the  United  Nations  until  tiM 
negotiations  have  been  completed  with  the 
other  five  districts  <^  Micronesia — which 
prefer  some  form  of  self-government  giving 
them  a  looser  association  with  the  United 
States. 

That  Is  expected  to  take  several  more  years, 
by  which  time  the  climate  at  the  United 
Nations  might  be  considerably  different.  It 
certainly  doesn't  seem  a  good  enough  reason 
to  postpone  giving  the  people  of  the  Mari- 
anas both  the  reassurance  that  they  will 
become  U.S.  citizens  one  day  soon  and  what- 
ever help,  short  of  full  citizenship,  we  can 
extend  in  the  interim. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  all  tuid  the  opportunity  to  carefully 
examine  the  proposed  Covenant  Tb  Es- 
tablish a  Commonwealth  oi  the  Northern 
llariana  Islands  in  Political  Union  with 
the  United  States.  I  am  fully  aware  of 
the  opposition  to  this  agreement  within 
the  Senate  and  I  have  carefuUy  studied 
the  merits  of  the  case  against  the  cove- 
nant. I  have  concluded  that  favorable  ac- 
tion by  the  S^iate  will  enable  the  United 
States  to  fulfill  its  obligations  under  the 
trusteeship  agreement  with  the  United 
Nations,  and  that  the  covenant  is  in  the 
mutual  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands.  It  is  also  of  significance  that  it 
will  not  prejudice  the  ability  of  the  other 
Mlcronesian  Districts  to  choose  an  al- 
ternative political  status. 

The  legal  obligations  of  the  United 
States  to  th  United  Nations  in  reference 
to  the  trust  territory  are  spelled  out  in 
article  76  of  the  U.N.  Charter  and  in  the 
trusteeship  agreement  under  whldi  the 
United  States  has  administered  the  ter- 
ritory since  1947.  The  charter  describes 
one  of  the  basic  objectives  of  the  trus- 
teeship system  as  the  promotion  of  "de- 
velopment toward  self-government  or 
independence  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
the  particular  circumstances  of  each  ter- 
ritory and  its  peoples  and  the  freely  ex- 
pressed wishes  of  the  peoples  concerned, 
and  as  may  be  provided  by  the  terms 
of  each  trusteeship  agreement."  In  ar- 
ticle 6  of  the  trusteeship  agreement  the 
United  States  undertook  to  promote  the 
political  development  of  the  trust  terri- 
tory toward  self-government  or  inde- 
pendence in  accordance  with  local  cir- 
cumstances and  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ples concerned. 

The  people  and  leaders  of  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands  have  repeatedly 
gone  on  record  since  1950  in  support  of 
a  territorial  relationship  with  the  United 
States.  They  have  informed  the  United 
Nations  of  this  desire  and  the  reports  of 
every  United  Nations  visiting  mission  to 
the  trust  territory  since  1950  reflect  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  wish  of  the  local 
people.  The  people  of  the  Northern  Mari- 


anas asvtov^  the  covenant  with  a 
majority  of  78.8  percent  in  a  UH.  ob- 
served pldiiscite  on  Jime  17,  1975. 

Tb0  dected  representatives  of  the 
other  districts  of  the  trust  territory 
have  bem  on  record  since  1969  in  sup- 
port of  the  right  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands  to  self-determination  sepa- 
rate tmca.  the  Marshall  Islands  and 
Caroline  Islands.  In  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
November  5,  1975,  spokesmen  for  the 
Trust  Territory-wide  Congress  of  Micro- 
nesia indicated  their  support  for  the 
covenant  and  on  February  12,  1976  the 
Congress  of  Micronesia  parsed  a  joint 
r^olution  calling  on  the  U.S.  Senate  to 
take  early  and  favorable  action  on  the 
covenant.  The  Mlcronesian  Senate  ap- 
proved the  resolution  imanlmously  and 
there  was  only  one  dissenting  vote  in 
their  House  of  Representatives. 

Opponents  of  the  covenant  say  the 
agreement  files  in  the  face  of  two  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resoluticms  adopted  in 
1960,  Resolutions  1514  and  1541.  Resolu- 
tion 1514  is  cqpposed  to  any  actions  on 
the  part  of  one  nation  to  disrupt  the 
national  unity  of  another  state.  It  is 
Important  to  keep  in  mind  that  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolutions  are  advisory 
and  nonblnding;  they  do  not  attempt  to 
impose  any  binding  obligation  cm  the 
United  States.  Having  said  this,  I  note 
that  the  United  States  action  in  this  case 
is  not  in  conflict  with  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed in  Resolution  1514. 

Tlie  trust  territory  has  no  history  ot 
"national  unity,"  indeed,  it  is  not  a 
nation.  T^e  United  States  has  followed  a 
policy  of  promoting  the  unity  of  the 
trust  territory  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  but  it  is  beyond  our  power  to 
create  unity  where  none  exists.  We 
agreed  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
the  Northern  Marianas  for  a  relationship 
separate  from  the  rest  of  the  trust 
territory  in  1972  after  it  became  obvious, 
despite  our  own  determined  resistance, 
that  there  was  no  basis  for  a  political 
union  between  the  Northern  Marianas 
and  the  rest  of  the  territory. 

The  ties  of  the  people  of  the  Northern 
Marianas  are  with  the  American  citizens 
on  nearby  Guam,  not  with  the  people  of 
the  distant  Carolines  and  the  even 
more  remote  Marshalls.  Our  decision  on 
separate  talks  for  the  Northern  Marianas 
came  after  22  years  of  petitions  from  the 
people  of  the  islands  for  imlon  with  the 
United  States,  and  3  years  after  the 
future  Status  Commission  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Mlrcrunesla  accepted  in  principle 
the  separate  right  of  the  Northern 
Marianas  to  self-determination. 

Resolution  1541  does  not  am}ly  to  any 
of  the  11  trust  territories  established 
under  the  trusteeship  system,  but  it  does 
lay  out  criteria  for  determining  when 
non-self-governing  territories  achieve 
self-government.  The  resolution  dis- 
cusses possibilities  ranging  from  inde- 
pendence to  Integration  with  an  inde- 
pendent state.  The  most  fundamental 
aspect  of  this  determination  is  that  the 
status  achieved  by  the  territory  should 
be  based  on  the  freely  expressed  wish  of 
the  people  concerned.  The  covenant 
clearly  meets  that  requirement. 


The  covenant  is  in  the  \JA.  Interest 
not  cmly  because  it  rqureeeDts  a  major 
step  toward  fulfllUng  our  U Jl.  obUgatlons, 
and  because  it  wUl  grant  fun  rights  of 
citizoiship  to  the  people  of  the  Northern 
Marianas  who  are  now  administered  by 
the  United  States  without  constitutional 
guarantees,  but  also  because  it  will  re- 
tain our  sJDllity  to  protect  our  citizens 
and  territory  in  that  area  and  will  add 
flexibility  to  our  planning  as  our  active 
role  in  Asian  military  affairs  diminishes. 

Covenant  approval  will  assure  every- 
one that  these  strategically  located  is- 
lands will  never  again  become  the  ob- 
ject of  international  rivalry,  as  they  have 
been  in  the  past.  This  will  provide  a  sig- 
nificant degree  of  security  for  the  facil- 
ities on  Guam,  which  together  with  the 
Northern  Marianas  comprises  the  entire 
Mariana  Island  archiptiago.  Assurance 
that  the  NcMrthem  Marianas  will  never 
come  under  the  influence  of  a  hostile 
power  is  important  to  the  United  States 
and  a  goal  on  which  the  covenant  oppo- 
nents and  critics  agree.  Hie  covenant 
provides  a  vehicle  for  accomplishing  this 
purpose. 

There  has  been  misunderstanding  over 
the  possible  construction  of  a  military 
base  on  Hnlan.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense has  no  present  need  for  or  inten- 
tion to  construct  military  faculties  on 
Tlnian  or  to  station  military  po'sonnel 
ansrwhere  in  the  Northern  Marianas. 
Joint  service  amphibious  training  ezer* 
cises  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
held  on  Tinian;  and  FaraUon  de  Medi- 
nilla,  a  small  uninhabited  island  will  be 
used  for  a  practice  bombing  and  ship- 
to-shore  target  area.  This  Is  all  the  mili- 
tary acUvl^  that  is  planned  for  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands.  I  must  «n- 
phasize  that  the  rejection  of  the  cove- 
nant will  not  affect  these  operations  at 
aU. 

However,  the  exercise  of  military  land 
options  and  the  building  of  any  bases  in 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  would  be 
subject  to  s^iiarate  congressional  action 
and  appropriations.  It  should  also  be 
pointed  out.  however,  that  while  there 
are  no  current  plans  for  the  building  of 
any  military  bases  in  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands,  this  fact  in  no  way  lessens 
the  importance  of  those  strategically  lo- 
cated islands  to  the  protection  of  Guam 
and  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  sta- 
bility in  the  Western  Pacific  because  they 
still  should  be  removed  from  the  possi- 
bility of  contention  by  external  influ- 
ences. 

In  summary,  I  believe  the  covenant 
should  be  approved  because  it  will  help 
us  fulfill  om'  obligations  to  the  United 
Nations  and  to  tlie  people  of  the  North- 
em  Marianas,  because  it  is  responsive  to 
the  principle  of  self-determination  and 
because  it  will  contribute  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engra<;sed,  and  the  joint  resolution  to  be 
read  a  third  time. 
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The  joint  resolution  <H.J.  Res.  549) 
was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  tlie  question  is,  shall  It  pass? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDINC  OFFICER    Is  there 
a  suflBcient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
socond. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  re- 
maining time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is.  Shall  the  joint  resolution 
pass?  On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleric 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ma- 
TBus) .  The  Senate  win  be  In  order,  "me 
clerk  will  suspend  until  order  is  restored. 
Senators  will  clear  the  well  or  retire  from 
the  Chamber.  Conversations  will  cease 
before  the  calling  of  the  roll  is  resumed. 
"Hie  clerk  may  resume. 
The  rollcall  was  resimied  and  con- 
chided. 

Mr.  HASKELL  (after  having  voted  In 
the  negative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote 
I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chttrch),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  PHttip  A.  Hart)  ,  the  Senator  from 
I&diana  (Mr.  Hartke)  .  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Axkana&s  (Mr.  McClthah) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  fiirther  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  minois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  MsrcALr),  the  Senator 
fn»n  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  TtTmnnr)  are 
absent  because  of  Illness. 

I  fxutoer  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  CaBf omia  (Mr. 
Tdkntz)  would  vote  "yea." 

1  further  annoimce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stkvsnson)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  66, 
nays23,  asfoDows: 

(Rollcaa  Vote  No.  44  Leg.) 
YSAS— 66 

Uatffleld 

Hathaway 

Rdma 

Bouinss 

HnMka 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouy* 

Javlta 

Johnston 

Lax  alt 

Leahy 
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Magnuflon 

Mathlas 

McCIur* 

McOee 

Mclutyr* 

Mondal* 

Montoya 

Morgan 

Moss 


Nunn 

Paokwood 

Pearaon 

Percy 

Both 

Schweiker 

Soott.  Hugh 

Spar  km  an 

Staironl 


Stevens 

Stona 

Symington 

Taft 

ThiuinoBd 

Tovar 

Welcker 

WUliams 

Toung 


Baker 

Cranston 

Bartlett 

Cortls 

BeaU 

Dole 

Salmon 

Domenlcl 

Bentaen 

Bacleton 

Brock 

Fannin 

Brooke 

Pons 

Buckley 

Oam 

Bumpers 

CUenn 

Burdlck 

CKddwater 

Cannon 

Gravel 

Case 

Onffln 

Chiles 

Hansen 

Proanlre 
Randolph 
Blblcoff 
Scott. 

wmiamL. 
Biennis 
Talmadge 


NAYS— 23 

AbourczX  Eastland 

Alleu  Ford 

Blden  Hart,  Gary 

Byrd,  Kennedy 

Harry  V..  Jr.  ICanafleld 
Byrd.  Robert  C.  Mcaovem 

Clark  Nelson 

Culver  Pastore 

Diukln  PeU 

PRBSKNT  AND  GIVING  A  LIVE  PAIR, 

AS  PBEVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
U.-\skell,  agauist. 

NOT  VOTING— 10 
Bayh  Jackson  Stevenwn 

Chtirch  Mcatflan  Tunney 

Hart,  PhiJipA.   ItoteaU 
Hartke  Ifuskie 

So  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  549) 
was  passed. 

Mr.  FORD  subseqxiently  said:  Mr. 
President,  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
549,  I  voted  "aye."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  be  recorded  as  voting 
"nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Cllie  foregoing  tally  reflects  the  tUiove 
order.) 

Tbe  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  preamble  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  Joint 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRB8IDING  OFFICER.  WitlMnit 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  AJi«,  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesident, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  imtil  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


EQUAL  CREDIT  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1976 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesident. 
on  bdialf  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
nn.  6516. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mathias)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
annoimcing  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  blU 


<HJ{.  6516)  to  amend  title  VH  of  the 
Consumer  Credit  ProtoctlOQ  Act  to  in- 
clude dlscriminatioQ  on  the  basis  of  nee. 
color,  religion,  national  origin,  and  aoa 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  requesttoc 
a  conference  with  tiie  Senate  on  ttae^B- 
agreeing  votes  of  the  twoHooBca  thcKon. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  FresideDt. 
on  behalf  of  li£r.  PROzHDiE,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amendment 
and  agree  to  the  request  of  the  House 
tot  a  conference,  and  that  the  Chair 
be  authorized  to  appoint  the  confeivcs 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Piox- 
soHE,  Mr.  BiDEN.  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Otas 
and  Mr.  Brooke  conferees  <m  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


ORDER   FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATORS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Itr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tranor- 
row,  after  the  two  leaders  liave  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order.  Mr. 
Thurmond  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  Mr.  GaimN  then  be 
recognized,  after  Mr.  Thosmohs,  fer  not 
to  exceed  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Preceding  the 
recognition  of  Messrs.  Bartlbtt  and 
Leahy,  under  the  previous  order. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Prdttient, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  fdOows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  ajn. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designeeE 
have  been  recognized  under  tbe  stand- 
ing order,  Mr.  Thurmond  win  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  16  minutes,  after 
wlilch  Mr.  GRmTN  will  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  10  minutes,  after  which 
Mr.  Bartlbtt  and  Mr.  Leabt  will  be  rec- 
ognized, in  that  order,  each  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  after  which  there  wiU 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  of  not  to  exceed 
20  minutes,  with  statonents  therein  lim- 
ited to  5  minutes  each,  by  unanimous 
consent. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  transaction  of  routine  m<»n- 
ing  business,  the  Senate  wHl  resume  con- 
sideration of  S.  2931.  the  daylight  saving 
time  bOl,  by  unanimous  consent 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  question 
at  that  time  wUl  be  on  the  adoptlcoi  of 
amendment  No.  1411.  by  Mr.  Ford  and 
others.  The  final  vote  on  S.  2931  win  oc- 
cur at  3  p.m. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  the  dayligbt 
saving  time  biU,  the  Senate  win  resume 
consideration  of  S.  507,  a  biU  to  provide 
for  the  management,  protection,  and  de- 
velopment of  the  national  resource  lands, 
on  which  there  is  a  time  agreement  oa 
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the  Hansen  amendment.  No.  1392,  with 
30  minutes  aUotted  for  debate,  20  min- 
utes on  behalf  of  Mr.  Havsbn  and  10 
minutes  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Has- 
kell. There  will  be  a  roUcaU  vote  on  the 
amendment,  and  there  wlU  be  a  roUcaU 
vote  on  passage  of  the  bill. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  S.  507,  the 
Senate  win  then  pnx^ed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  HJR.  8617,  an  act  to  restore 
to  Federal  civilian  and  Postal  Service 
employees  their  rights  to  participate  vol- 
untarily as  private  citizens  in  the  politi- 
cal processes  of  the  Nati<m. 

So  there  wiU  be  roUcaH  votes  on  to- 
morrow. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  untU  10  ajn.  to- 
morrow. 

■nie  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
3:47  pjn.  the  Senate  adjourned  untfl 
tomorrow,  Wednesday.  February  25, 
1976,  at  10  ajn. 
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WITHDRAWAL 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  ncHnination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  February  24, 1976: 

NanoNAL  TsANSPoaTATiON  Safett  Board 
Isabel  A.  Burgess,  of  Arizona,  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  for  the  term  expiring  December  31, 
1979,  which  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on  Sep- 
tember 4,  1976. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  AJM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  furtjier  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  24, 1976: 

Depabtmeitt  or  Jttstici: 

Alvin  W.  Biunann,  of  North  Dakota,  to  be 
n.S.  Marshal  for  the  District  of  North  Dakota 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Walter  J.  Link, 
resigned. 

National  Transpoktation  Safety  Board 

Kay  BaUey,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  Member  of  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board  for  the 
term  expiring  December  31,  1979,  vice  Isabel 
A.  Burgess,  term  expired. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  24.  1976: 

Department  of  HotrsiNO  and  Urban 
Development 

Constance  B.  Newman  of  the  District  of 
ColumUa,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  respond 
to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Senate. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


WHAT  SOIL  AND  WATER  CONSER- 
VATION MEANS  TO  ME 


HON.  STEPHEN  L.  NEAL 

or    NORTH    CABOI.INA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1976 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  in  Con- 
gress seek  profound  answers  to  sometimes 
elanentary  questions,  we  do  weU  to  look 
toward  our  constituents  for  a  penpectiTe 
which  often  escapes  us  here  beside  the 
Potomac. 

One  such  analysis  of  soil  and  water 
conservation  comes  from  a  young  con- 
stituent of  mine.  It  is  contained  in  a 
prize-winning  essay  written  by  Jody  L. 
Hartle.  a  sixth  grade  student  at  Cling- 
man  Elementary  School  in  Ronda,  N.C.. 
and  I  would  like  to  commend  It  to  my  col- 
leagues. The  tact  of  essay  follows: 
What  Soil  and  Watxb  Conservation  Means 
TO  Me 
(By  Jody  L.  HarUe) 

Conservation  la  a  word  known  to  all.  It 
means  protecting  otir  resources  and  using 
them  wisely.  I  believe  if  everyone  under- 
stood just  how  Important  our  natural  re- 
sources are  to  us,  we  would  try  harder  to 
protect  them. 

When  America  was  first  settled,  people 
were  not  careful  or  concerned  about  con- 
serving resources.  There  were  huge  forests, 
abundant  minerals,  fertile  soil,  and  clean 
lakes  and  streams.  Today,  after  years  of  use 
and  abuse,  these  things  are  no  longer  plenti- 
ful. We  have  used  them  unwisely,  as  if  they 
would  never  run  out,  and  now  we  must  learn 
to  conserve  them. 

One  of  our  most  important  natural  re- 
sources is  our  fcffests.  It  Is  very  Important 
that  we  protect  them.  Without  forests,  we 
would  and  ourselves  without  Itimber  for  our 
buildings.  We  would  not  have  firewood  to 
enjoy  our  fireplaces,  or  pulpwood  to  make 
books  and  aU  paper  products.  Most  of  us 
have  enjoyed  the  recreation  areas  that  our 
forests  provide,  and  If  you  have  seen  deer 
or  other  animals  in  the  forests,  you  know 
how  InqMrtant  ttwy  are  as  homes  for  our 
wildlife.  Forests  that  are  w«Il  cared  for  are 
protection  against  floods  and  8<^  erosion.  To 
be  able  to  have  aU  of  these  things  we  must 
use  our  toteaU  wisely.  Cut  treea  and  dead 
ones  should  be  replaced  with  seedlings.  Dead 


trees  must  be  removed  because.  If  they  are 
not,  harmfvU  insects  wiU  Uve  in  these  trees 
and  infest  others.  The  greatest  danger  to 
forests  is  fire.  We  can  aU  help  by  careful 
use  of  campflres,  matches,  and  cigarettes, 
when  in  the  forests. 

Soil  conservation  is  important  to  aU  of  us. 
Without  good  soil,  we  would  have  difficulty 
In  growing  food.  Living  in  farm  country  we 
can  see  what  an  important  role  the  farmer 
can  plan  in  protecting  our  soil.  His  methods 
of  farming  can  help  or  destroy  oiur  soU.  Con- 
tour plowing,  terracing,  and  strip  cr(q>plng 
are  aU  good  methods  used  to  prevent  topsoU 
from  washmg  away.  Crop  rotation  is  another 
good  farm  practice.  This  method  puts  back 
into  the  soil  minerals  that  other  crops  take 
out.  If  a  farmer  were  to  plant  the  same  crop 
in  the  same  place  every  year,  it  would  strip 
the  ground  of  its  minerals  and  the  land 
would  become  poor  and  produce  much  less. 

Sod  planting  is  a  fairly  new  method  used 
by  farmers.  Instead  of  plowing  the  land, 
small  grooves  are  cut  Into  the  ground  where 
seeds  are  deposited  and  covered  lightly.  I 
feel  this  way  is  best  because  the  ground  cover 
is  not  removed  as  in  plowing  and  topsoll  is 
left  undisturbed — thus  preventing  soU  ero- 
sion. 

All  living  things  on  earth  require  water, 
^mthout  water  there  would  be  no  life  on 
earth.  Not  only  is  it  important  for  drinking, 
but  also  In  our  everyday  living  it  has  many 
important  uses.  It  also  plays  a  very  Impor- 
tant role  in  protecting  us  against  disease. 

Disposal  of  sewage  in  cities  and  the  coun- 
try requires  water.  Sewage  consists  of  human 
wastes,  water  from  bathtubs  and  sinks,  and 
waste  materials  from  mills  and  factories. 
Before  these  wastes  can  be  disposed  of,  chem- 
icals mtist  be  added  to  kill  the  bacteria  and 
make  them  harmless  to  health.  Pollution 
occurs  when  these  wastes  are  not  made 
harmless. 

Water  is  very  important  in  nmning  our 
mills  and  factories  and  all  of  our  industries. 
Not  only  Is  water  used  to  get  rid  of  waste 
products,  but  also,  In  some  cases,  Is  stUl  used 
to  operate  machinery. 

Irrigation  is  using  water  to  turn  dry  des- 
ert land  Into  land  that  can  be  used  to  grow 
things.  It  is  also  used  in  areas  wh«e  there 
is  amaU  rainfall,  and  by  irrigation,  the  use  of 
precious  water  is  controUed.  Irrigation  brings 
water  to  the  land  through  pipes  or  ditches. 
From  the  pipes,  water  is  often  put  on  the 
land  by  large  sprinklers. 

With  three-fourths  of  the  earth's  surface 
covered  in  water,  it  Is  hard  to  believe  we 
could  ever  have  a  shortage,  but  in  s<Hne 


places  there  already  is  a  shortage.  There  will 
be  one  everywhere  soon  if  we  don't  cut  down 
and  lise  what  we  have  wisely. 

I  feel  that  in  our  everyday  living,  we  can 
all  do  many  things  that  are  important  to- 
ward saving  our  natural  resources.  When  we 
think  of  how  vital  our  natural  resources  are 
in  every  part  of  oiur  Uves,  we  can  then  realize 
how  urgent  it  is  to  conserve  and  protect 
them. 


THE  FUTURE  OP  THE  MARINE 
CORPS 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24,  1976 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
f  tdl  to  respond  to  recent  suggestions  by 
the  Brookings  Institution  regarding  the 
future  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

The  BrooUngs  study  calls  for  a  major 
reorganization  and  reduction  in  the  size 
of  the  Marines,  a  plan  correctly  inter- 
preted by  many  r^Mrters  as  affectively 
meaning  the  end  of  the  Marine  Corps 
as  we  know  it. 

I  admit  I  am  prejudiced  in  this  matter. 
I  am  prejudiced  by  having  served  in  the 
Marines,  and  knowing  many  of  the  men 
currently  serving  in  the  Marines.  I  know 
firsthand  the  outstanding  work  the 
corps  has  done,  the  outstanding  young 
men  who  serve  in  it,  and  the  unique 
militai-y  tradition  surrounding  the  corps. 
Beyond  that,  I  believe  reorganization 
of  the  corps  would  miss  a  vital  point  in 
our  defense  debate — namely,  that  our 
policy  and  forces  must  remain  flexible 
to  meet  any  type  of  crisis,  not  Just  those 
we  believe  are  most  VOuij  to  occur. 

To  shed  some  light  on  this  issue.  X  sub- 
mit for  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the 
San  Diego  Union,  February  9.  1976: 
Marinss'  Roue  Umiqtix 

Every  now  and  then  somebody  discovers 
that  the  United  States  doesn't  need  a  Marine 
0<»ps.  A  recent  study  by  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution think  tank  does  not  go  so  far  as  to 
say  the  Marmes  are  unnecessary  but  declares, 
since  the  Marines'  specialty  of  amphibious 
warfare  is  outdated,  that  the  Corps  Itself 
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should  be  nutterially  reorganized  and  reduced 
In  size. 

The  truth  la,  whUe  they  are  Indeed  aJcllled 
In  the  amphibious  art.  the  Marines  have  ac- 
tually won  their  respect  in  the  eyes  of  the 
American  people  throuj^h  their  determina- 
tion to  be  ready  to  respond  to  an  unexpected 
call,  without  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
crisis. 

More  often  than  not  the  crisis  has  not 
involyed  an  amphibious  attack.  Fighting  In 
the  trencUes  in  France  in  World  War  I.  pro- 
tecting American  lives  and  property  in  the 
West  Indies,  Central  America  or  China, 
guarding  the  U.S.  Malls,  responding  to  an 
emergency  call  to  help  save  the  Pusan  Perim- 
eter in  the  first  days  of  the  Korean  War,  fac- 
ing up  to  trouble  In  The  Dominican  Repub- 
lic or  in  Lebanon,  rescue  of  the  freighter 
Mayaguez — all  were  short  notice  crises.  None 
of  them  were  amphibious  operations. 

The  law  which  fixes  the  Marine  Corps  as 
a  part  of  the  U.S.  MUltary  Establishment 
had  this  ready-for-crisls  function  clearly  In 
mind  when,  in  addition  to  talking  about  am- 
phibious warfare.  It  requires  specifically  that 
the  Marines  shall  be  ready  to  perform  "such 
other  duties  as  the  President  may  direct". 

This  all  has  application  in  the  modem 
scheme  of  things.  Today  we  characterize 
detente  as  a  balanced  military  circumstance 
which  provides  the  climate  in  which  p)eace- 
ful  intercourse  can  flourish.  This  military 
balance,  however,  cannot  be  confined  to  nu- 
clear weapons  alone.  It  must  be  faced  up  to 
at  every  level  of  confrontation,  so  that  our 
enemies  are  never  free  to  present  us  with 
lesser  magnitude  crises  that  we  cannot 
handle. 

And  that  is  where  the  Marines'  dedication 
to  instant  and  genuine  readiness  is  serving 
us  today. 

If,  for  e.xample,  an  increasingly  militant 
Fidel  Castro  were  to  confront  the  United 
States  with  a  challenge  In  Ouantanamo  or 
Puerto  Rico  or  Panama,  a  nuclear  response 
would  not  be  appropriate.  A  swift  reaction 
by  a  force  of  ready  Marines  would.  And  that 
is  exactly  why  we  are  not  likely  to  face  such 
a  crisis,  twcaiise  we  have  such  a  force  of 
Marines,  they  are  ready  to  meet  the  crisis, 
and  Castro  is  quite  aware  of  the  fact. 

Put  another  way,  the  only  war  you  win  is 
the  one  you  dont  fight.  And  the  best  way  to 
keep  from  having  to  fight  It  Is  to  be  so  com- 
pletely prepared  that  nobody  will  take  you 
on. 

This  is  the  niche  that  the  Marines  occupy 
in  our  defense  structure,  and  it  Is  more  Im- 
portant In  today's  world  than  ever  before. 


JOHN  GEORGANTIS 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OP    MAKTLAMD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24.  1976 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
passing  recently  of  John  Geoi-gantis. 
Frederick  Coun^,  Md.,  has  lost  one  of  Its 
most  distinguished  citizens. 

Mr.  Geoi'gantis  spent  a  lifetime  in  the 
service  of  the  public.  His  last  years  were 
ammig  the  most  important  in  his  active 
life  as  he  continued  to  work  in  his 
adopted  community  for  the  betterment 
of  law  enforcement  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  community  in  geneiBl. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  editorial  trom  the  Frederick 
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Post  on  Mr.  Oeorgantis  and  his  contribu- 
tions to  Frederick  County: 

John  OcoacANns 
John  Oeorgantis,  who  had  served  as  chief 
deputy  under  the  county's  last  two  sherillk, 
died  Friday  at  the  age  of  47  after  under- 
going open  heart  surgery. 

He  was  a  professional  policeman  in  every 
sense  of  the  word:  dedicated  to  public  serv- 
ice, to  helping  his  fellow  man,  and  .sensi- 
tively aware  of  the  pltfaUs  of  life.  He  was 
courageous  but  cautious,  brave  but  not  boast- 
ful. His  record  of  achievement  la  police  work 
was  slnguUrly  outsUndlng. 

Mr.  Oeorgantis  was  not  a  native  of  Fred- 
erick County.  He  was  born  in  the  gotliam  of 
New  York  City,  served  almost  20  years  In 
police  work  In  Washington.  D.C.,  and  chose 
to  retire  with  his  family  to  this  county  and 
the  Mlddletown  VaUey  which  he  spoke  of 
with  reverence. 

But  retirement  was  not  for  John  Oeor- 
gantis. With  the  encouragement  of  his  fam- 
ily— bis  wife,  Mrs.  Joan  C.  Reed  Oeorgantis, 
his  son,  William,  and  twin  daughters,  DeuLse 
and  Debra — he  soon  returned  to  police  work. 
Although  his  quest  to  be  BherlS  eluded 
him,  he  nevertheless  poured  himself  into  the 
Job  of  chief  deputy  and  exceUed  at  this.  It 
was  stated  of  him  during  his  1974  campaign : 
"Patience,  pain,  and  endless  prayer  are  only 
a  few  of  the  words  which  describe  JohnU 
drive  and  determination  to  never  trade  his 
badge  for  another  vocation." 

And  earlier— "His  stablUty  comes  from 
years  of  continued  respect  for  law  enforce- 
ment; his  experience,  from  accumulation  of 
19  solid  years  with  the  Police  Department: 
his  dedication,  from  countless  hours  of  time 
spent  working  at  becoming  a  professional 
lawman." 

Perhaps  the  one  achievement  he  was  most 
proud  of  was  being  honored  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  with  the  Policeman  of  the  Tear 
Award  (Award  of  Valor)  for  heroic  action 
alMve  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty.  This  was 
one  of  over  30  commendations  he  bad  re- 
ceived. 

Whether  In  Frederick  County  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  he  fully  understood  the 
need  for  cooperation  between  local  and 
State  Police  and  the  FBI,  and  practiced  this 
cooperation.  His  search  for  education  In  his 
profession  took  him  through  the  best 
schools  and  courses  available. 

While  with  the  D.C.  Police  he  was  called 
upon  on  numerous  occasions  to  protect  the 
Presidents  of  the  United  States— Harry  S. 
Truman,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  John  F. 
Kennedy  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  working 
8lde-by-8lde  with  the  White  House  Police 
and  U.S.  Secret  Service.  He  had  helped 
provide  protection  for  such  foreign  digni- 
taries as  Charles  DeOaulle  of  France,  Halle 
Selassie  of  Ethiopia  and  King  ConsUnUne 
of  Greece. 

In  addition  to  his  police  work,  much  of 
his  life  In  Frederick  County  was  involved 
with  church  and  community  activities.  He 
waA  a  member  of  the  iLUddletown  United 
Methodist  Church,  was  a  33nd  Degree  Scot- 
tish Rite  Mason  and  a  Shrlner,  and  was  a 
charter  member  of  the  Sunrise  Sertoma  Club, 
a  breakfast  club  where  he  loved  the  give- 
and-take  banter  with  the  members. 

John  Oeorgantis  will  be  missed  In  Fred- 
erick County.  He  was  a  classic  example  of 
the  otTtstanding  men  who,  after  completing 
succes-sful  careers,  chose  to  retire  to  this 
area,  then,  carried  on  by  their  own  momen- 
tum, seek  atiU  new  and  higher  achievements. 

He  was  a  devoted  father.  He  stood  upright 
before  Ood  and  man.  May  his  soul,  through 
the  Mercy  ot  Ood.  rest  in  peace — "In  that 
house  not  made  by  hands,  eternal  In  the 
heavens." 


February  2A,  1976 
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HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 


or  SBOBOIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24.  1976 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  disastrous  policy  of  detente 
has  granted  Soviet  imperialism  a  free 
hand  in  Africa,  with  the  result  that  the 
entire  Western  position  on  that  conti- 
nent is  very  seriously  m&asiced.  It  is  in- 
teresting that  oiu'  "liberals"  are  so  eager 
to  cave  in  that  they  no  longer  even  talk 
about  "free  elections"  but  acquiesce  in 
the  conquest  of  added  millions  of  people 
by  Red  teiTorists  and  Fidel  Castro's 
"Mercs  for  Marx." 

The  Cape  Verde  Islands  are  little- 
known  but  strategically  located  along  our 
"energy  supply  line.''  A  Cape  Verdian, 
John  V/ahnon,  writing  in  the  Review  of 
the  News  for  February  25, 1976,  describes 
the  situation  as  it  is  today  for  the  un- 
happy citizens  of  Cape  Verde,  who  have 
been  turned  over  to  the  Communists 
without  liaving  anytlilng  to  say  about  it. 
He  also  outlines  America's  absurd  and 
largely  self-inflicted  position  of  weakness 
in  most  of  Africa.  We  must  ask  ourselves 
if  this  is  what  we  reaUy  want? 
The  article  follows: 

Rf3>  Gains  in  Afkica 
While  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  has  been 
pushing  for  detente  and  the  Congress  has 
been  dissecting  the  CJ.A.  under  the  white 
light  of  hostile  publicity,  the  Reds  have  been 
digging,  the  dirt  from  imder  our  feet.  Lit- 
erally. Take  a  look  at  a  world  map  and  mark 
In  red  the  coastal  countries  in  Africa  in 
which  the  Communists  have  established 
their  Influences.  Add  to  this  a  State  De- 
partment policy  of  hostility  toward  South 
Africa  and  you  will  understand  my  reason  for 
concern.  The  fact  Is  that  the  Beds  now  dom- 
inate the  sea  routes  by  which  vital  petroleum 
Is  shipped  In  supertankers  from  the  Mideast 
around  the  Cape  to  Europe  and  the  Americas, 
having  at  the  same  time  isolated  South  Af- 
rica and  threatening  even  South  America. 
Let  us  make  a  short  toiu-  of  the  coast  of 
Africa  from  the  northeast  around  the  Cape 
toward  the  northwest  and  the  essential  Cape 
Verde  Islands. 

*  •  •  «  • 

I^t  us  now  examine  the  significance  of 
these  bold  Communist  advances. 

1.  Somalia  controls  the  Gulf  of  Aden  and 
therefore  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea 
through  the  narrow  strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  established  naval  bases 
in  Somalia  and  is  currently  completing  con- 
struction of  surface-to-B\irface  missile  facil- 
ities on  Somalia's  OuU  of  Aden  coast.  With 
this  strategic  advantage  the  Soviet  Union 
could  effectively  blockade  the  Red  Sea  on  the 
Indian  Ocean  side  and  cut  off  the  Suez 
Canal.  The  giant  supertankers,  too  big  to 
pass  through  the  Canal  with  vital  Mideast 
oU  for  the  United  States  and  Western  Eiirope, 
must  now  pass  under  Russian  guns. 

2.  Loureuco  Marques,  in  Moeambique,  Is 
perhaps  the  largest  and  best-equipped  port 
on  the  East  African  coast  aiMl  the  most  likely 
stop  for  the  supertankers  on  their  way  to 
the  North  Atlantic.  Communist  domination 
of  Mozambique  made  the  port  of  Lourenco 
Marques  inaccessible  to  Western  sh^iping. 

8.  On  the  African  side  of  the  AtUnttc  the 
Angolan  ports  of  Lobito  mmI  Luanda  also 
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have  facilities  capable  of  handling  any  neces- 
sary stops  by  the  supertankers  or  major  war- 
ships. The  So*let-«upportea  faetton  to  An- 
gola would  make  these  inaceeaelble  to  West- 
ern ships.  As  SovlK  naval  bases  tliey  would 
pose  a  substantial  threat  to  South  America. 

The  port  of  Loblto,  aside  from  being  able 
to  accommodate  the  largest  tankers  and  war- 
ships, is  also  the  terminal  point  of  the  Ben- 
guela  railroad,  through  which  both  Zambia 
and  Angola  ship  copper,  iron,  uranium  and 
cobalt,  and  other  raw  materials  essential  to 
Western  industrial  and  defense  needs.  Should 
all  of  Angola  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
munists, not  only  will  the  Western  nations 
lose  the  tise  of  the  ports  of  Loblto  and  Luan- 
da, but  they  will  also  lose  valuable  mineral 
resources  which  are  essential  In  both  their 
Industrial  and  defense  needs.  When  one  con- 
siders that  the  uranium  of  Angola  Is  per- 
haps the  richest  In  the  world,  the  prospect  of 
a  Soviet-dominated  government  there  as- 
sumes very  serious  overtones. 

4.  So  far  the  losses,  all  on  our  side,  are 
probably  beyond  redemption.  The  Cape  Verde 
Islands  are  another  matter.  Russia  ciurently 
exerts  a  great  deal  of  Influence  upon  the 
government  there.  Should  the  Soviets  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  to  strengthen  their  In- 
fluence In  the  Capeverdean  Archipelago,  the 
consequences  will  be  very  serious  since  the 
coasts  of  Brazil  and  Africa  could  both  be 
blockaded  from  air  and  naval  bases  on  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands.  Which  Is  why  they  are, 
in  my  opinion,  the  key  to  the  Current  So- 
viet thrust  In  AfMca.  Russia's  domination 
there  would  seriously  Jeopardize  the  economic 
and  military  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic, 
and  point  a  loaded  gun  at  BrazU. 

The  strategy  behind  recent  advances  of  the 
Soviet  Union  In  Africa  Is  now  clear.  The 
objectives  have  been  to  obtain  control  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  the  South  Atlantic,  to 
dominate  shipment  to  the  West  of  the  key 
fuel  sources  of  oil  and  uranium,  to  Isolate 
South  Africa,  and  to  prepare  to  Isolate  the 
North  Atlantic — aU  to  bring  economic  chaos 
to  North  America  and  Western  Europe  and 
force  their  eventual  capitulation. 

Given  the  t4>parent  loss  of  Angola,  let  us 
consider  what  might  be  done  to  save  as  much 
of  the  situation  as  Is  now  possibly  by  keep- 
ing the  Cape  Verde  Islands  out  of  Soviet 
hands. 

Located  off  the  coast  of  Senegal,  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands  stand  at  approximately  19  de- 
grees of  Latlttide  North  and  23  degrees  of 
Longitude  West,  tn  the  middle  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  at  the  passage  between  the 
South  and  North  Atlantic.  At  the  closest 
points  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  are  located 
approximately  1,600  miles  from  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  and  376  miles  from  the  west  coast  of 
Africa.  They  are  In  the  middle  of  the  cur- 
rents from  the  South  to  the  North  Atlantic, 
constituting  an  essential  point  of  reference 
and  stop  for  all  shipping  in  the  area.  Ilie 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  in  short,  dominate  a 
sea-lane  that  Is  essential  to  the  military  and 
economic  security  of  the  West. 

The  advantage  which  control  over  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands  would  bring  to  any  world 
power  is  all  too  clear.  Even  those  who  con- 
tinue to  advocate  a"  policy  of  Isolation  for 
the  United  States,  In  the  face  of  blatant  So- 
viet expansion  In  Africa  and  In  other  parts 
of  the  world,  must  understand  that  we  are 
now  talking  about  control  of  our  energy 
supply  lines.  If  we  siu-render  it  to  the  So- 
viets we  hand  them  the  power  to  force  xis  to 
our  knees  In  a  conventional  conflict — a  con- 
flict at  sea  In  which  the  Soviets  might  em- 
ploy their  2,732  operational  ships  against  our 
483.  I 

The  Capeverdean  island  of  Saint  Vincent 
has  a  natural  port — the  Porto  Grande — that 
is  deep,  ample  and  unobetracted.  naturally 
sheltered  against   bad   weather,   easily  de- 
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fenslble  by  artillery,  and  readily  aooesBlble. 
Most  merchant  oi^rtalns  enter  the  port  with- 
out ttM  aid  of  a  harbor  pUot  on  their  second 
caU.  To  transform  the  Porto  Grande  Into  a 
naval  base  or  repair  facility,  requires  only 
that  the  necessary  hardware  be  brought  in 
and  assembled.  The  Porto  Grande  on  Saint 
Vincent  may  also  be  the  last  port  of  call  ca- 
pable of  readily  handling  Western  ships  of 
high  tonnage  (In  particular,  the  supertank- 
ers )  on  their  Journey  from  the  Cape  to  North 
America  and  Western  Europe.  It  is.  In  fact, 
the  best  natural  port  In  the  sea-lanes  be- 
tween the  South  and  North  Atlantic. 

The  island  of  Sal,  the  flattest  and  driest 
of  the  Capeverdean  Archipelago,  provides  ex- 
cellent conditions  for  air  operations.  Facili- 
ties already  existing  at  the  airport  can 
handle  with  ease  even  the  Lockheed  1011  or 
Boeing  747.  Located  at  the  crossroads  of  the 
air  routes  from  South  America  to  Western 
Europe  and  North  Africa,  Sal  is  approximate- 
ly four  hours  from  Rio  de  Janeiro;  six  hotu-s 
from  Boston,  New  York,  and  Montreal;  three 
hours  from  Lisbon  and  Madrid;  five  hours 
from  Paris,  London,  Berlin,  and  Rome;  and, 
five  hours  from  most  of  the  countries  on 
the  Atlantic  side  of  South  America.  But  it 
is  approximately  eight  to  nine  hours  from 
Moscow — a   considerable   headstart. 

In  addition  to  Its  strategic  position,  the 
temperature  on  the  island  of  Sal  rarely  goes 
below  77  degrees  or  above  79 — all  year  long, 
day  or  night.  There  are  no  fog  or  low  cloud 
conditions  at  any  time,  and  only  a  few  rain 
showers  anniially.  So  there  is  no  need  for 
instrument  landings,  and  an  airbase  on  Sal 
would  be  totally  weather  reliable.  Which 
mottnit  that  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  consti- 
tute, tn  short,  a  pivot  point  from  which  the 
Soviets  could  threaten  air  strikes  against 
any  part  of  the  western  world.  In  addition, 
should  the  Soviets  decide  to  instaU  missile 
bases  there,  they  could  threaten  both  Amer- 
icas and  South  Africa  with  a  thoroughly 
credible  force. 

Other  Islands  In  the  Capeverdean  Archi- 
pelago also  provide  conditions  that  are  mili- 
tarily and  strategically  as  Important  as  those 
of  Saint  Vincent  and  Sal.  But  the  point  is 
that  should  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  remain 
\uider  Soviet  Influence,  with  the  Soviets  be- 
ing allowed  to  strengthen  and  expand  their 
authority  in  the  Islands,  they  will  Impose  a 
tremendous  threat  to  our  sealanes  and  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  Western 
Europe. 

The  trouble  is  that,  with  the  current  U.S. 
policy  of  isolation  and  compromise  on  criti- 
cal international  Issues,  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom currently  going  on  in  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands  Is  liable  to  go  unnoticed,  unheard, 
and  imcorrected.  The  Ci4>everdean  people 
may  well  be  left  on  their  own,  without  the 
means  to  rid  themselves  of  Communism, 
fighting  in  the  face  of  seemingly  unsur- 
mountable  odds  against  a  foe  who  gives 
no  quarter. 

To  understand  the  current  Communist 
hold  on  Cape  Verde  Islands  we  must  go  back 
to  19S9,  to  the  i)ort  of  Pldgigultl,  Portuguese 
Guinea.  A  group  of  striking  native  stevedores 
was  demanding  better  wages.  In  an  ensuing 
dispute  pKjllce  killed  several  of  the  natives 
and  wounded  scores  of  others.  Shortly  there- 
after, Amllcar  Cabral,  his  brother  Luis,  and 
several  other  Capeverdeans  residing  in 
Guinea-Bissau  formed  a  group  called 
P.AJ.O.C.  and  Initiated  a  sixteen-year  war 
against  the  Portuguese  authorities  which 
culminated  with  the  independence  and  for- 
mation of  the  State  of  Guinea-Bissau. 

During  his  sixteen -year  fight  for  control  of 
Ouinea-Bissau,  Amilcar  Cabral  sought  help 
from  Western  countries  but  was  turned 
down.  He  refused  help  from  Red  China  when 
he  found  out  that  Mao's  conditions  Included 
the  surrender  of  rights  In  the  Cape  Verde  Is- 
lands.  Russia   "rescued"   him  with   money. 
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arms,   ammunition,   and   guerrilla   advisors 
frcm  Cube. 

Cabral  advocated  the  formation  of  two 
separatdly  independent  states — Ouinea-Bis- 
sau and  Oape  Verde,  and  he  maintained  some 
degree  of  independenoe.  But  on  January  23, 
1973,  an  aaaaesin  cut  him  down  as  he  re- 
turned from  a  reception  at  a  foreign  Embassy 
in  ConalUT,  Republic  of  Guinea.  Only  a  very 
amaU  niunber  ot  top  officials  in  the  PJ^J.G.C. 
knew  of  Cabral's  exact  whereabouts,  tbe  time 
of  his  return  to  P.AJ.G.C.  headquarters  In 
Conakry,  and  the  route  he  would  be  talcing. 
It  vras  an  inside  Job.  Apparently  Cabral  had 
refused  to  accede  to  Russia's  demands  for 
special  concessions  in  the  Cape  Verde  Islands 
and  Guinea-Bissau,  and  the  Soviets  simply 
had  him  eliminated. 

With  Cabral  d?ad.  Aristldes  Perelra  assumed 
leadership  and  negotiated  the  Independence 
of  Guinea-Bissau  with  the  Portuguese  Gov- 
ernment of  General  Antonio  de  Spinola. 
Perelra  insisted  that  Portugal  also  deUver 
the  Cape  Verde  Islands — 375  nautical  miles 
at  sea.  The  people  of  the  two  countries  do 
not  even  speak  the  same  language,  and  have 
totally  different  ethnic  backgrounds,  so 
Spinola  refused.  But  t^e  Communists  soon 
had  behind-the-scenes  control  In  Lisbon  and 
the  new  order  immediately  instaUed  a 
PJIJ.O.C.  Provisional  Government  in  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  foregoing  the  referen- 
dum promised  the  Capeverdean  people  by 
President  Spinola.  Supported  by  the  Portu- 
guese Communist  Party  and  the  radical  Gov- 
ernment in  Lisbon,  the  PA.I.G.C.  gradually 
assumed  total  control. 

On  June  30,  1975,  elections  were  held  to 
select  a  governmental  body  to  take  control  of 
Cape  Verde  when  Independence  became  offi- 
cial on  July  5.  1975.  The  Capeverdean  elec- 
tions were  a  typical  Communist  fraud.  The 
P.A  J.Q.C.  was  the  only  political  party  to  pre- 
sent a  slate.  During  its  tenure  as  the  Provi- 
sional Government,  and  aided  by  the  Com- 
munist Government  and  the  radicalized  mili- 
tary In  Lisbon,  the  P.AJ.a.C.  had  moved 
swiftly  and  effectively  to  disband  two  oppo- 
sition political  parties  and  force  their  leaders 
Into  exile. 

In  Its  phonv  election  campaign,  the 
P.A.I.G.C.  said  "simply:  VOTE!  In  thehr 
euphoria  fen'  Independence,  and  in  good 
faith  and  trust,  the  good-natured  Capever- 
deans voted.  They  voted  in  large  numbers, 
they  voted  emotionally,  they  voted  only  to 
regret  having  done  so  later.  ITie  P.A.I.G.C. 
"won"  overwhelmingly  and  selected  66  dele- 
gates to  the  National  Assembly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Constitution  of  Guinea-Bis- 
sau. They,  in  turn,  selected  Aristldes  Perelra 
to  assume  the  dual  role  of  President  of  the 
State  of  Cape  Verde  and  Secretary-General 
of  the  P.AJ.O.C.  organization — also  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Constitution  of  Guinea- 
Bissau.  The  Constitution  of  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands  was  Ignored. 

Reports  of  persecution  by  the  government 
have  since  been  widespread.  Letters  from 
Islanders  and  from  emigrants  who  recently 
visited  the  Islands  complain  speclflcally  that 
the  Party  summarily  Jails  anyone  who  dis- 
agrees with  Its  Marxist  Ideology — without 
cause,  without  Judgment,  and  without  Jus- 
tice. It  censors  all  incoming  mall  and  con- 
fiscates any  foreign  currencies  (checlcs,  mon- 
ey-orders, etc.)  while  destroying  accompany- 
ing letters.  Eye-witnesses  report  that  the 
Party  assiunes  possession  of  all  goods  shipped 
to  the  Islands  for  relief  purposes  and  then 
distributes  them  to  Party  members  or  sells 
the  goods  to  those  who  wUl  sign  affidavits 
accepting  Party  discipline. 

A  copy  of  a  recent  official  bulletin  from  the 
office  of  Prime  Minister  Pedro  Pires  con- 
tained a  long  list  of  the  names  of  Individuals 
whose  properties  had  been  conflscated  by  the 
Party  without  hearings,  without  d\ie  process 
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or  remuneration,  simply  because  they  were 
absent  from  the  Islands — most  having  been 
expelled  by  the  P^J.O.C. 

Capeverdeana  In  America  have  attempted 
unsuccemfiuiy  to  Investigate  theee  reports. 
Selectman  Raymond  Cardozo  of  Warebam. 
Massachusetts,  tried  to  visit  the  island  of 
Fogo,  from  which  his  forebears  had  come. 
The  P.A.I.a.C.  detained  him  at  the  Sal  alr- 
poTt,  seized  his  American  passport,  and  ques- 
tioned him  for  two  days.  Later  It  decided  to 
allow  Mr.  Cardozo  to  visit  only  the  capital 
city  of  Praia,  and  then  only  with  a  P.A.I.O.C. 
escort  who  would  remain  with  him  at  all 
time*!.  Selectman  Cardozo  elected  to  take 
back  his  pa.ssport  and  return  to  the  United 
States. 

A  California  reporter  of  Capeverdean  de- 
scent. Mrs.  Luisa  Plmental.  visited  the  Cape 
Verde  I.slands  a  month  after  Cardozo.  The 
P.AJ.O.C  granted  her  access  to  the  island.'? 
only  after  she  paid  9160  for  police  papers. 
On  her  return  to  the  United  States,  Mrs.  Plm- 
ental described  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  under 
the  P.AJ.O.C.  as  a  "police  state"'  and  accused 
the  P.AJ.O.C.  of  •'.  .  .  hating  Americans 
while  loving  our  money."  She  accused  the 
American  Capeverdean  Committee  of  Infil- 
trating Cape'.erdean  communities  In  the 
United  States  to  gain  support  for  the  P.AJ. 
O.C.'s  Communistic  alms.  She  charged  that 
the  P.A.I.O.C.  was  starving  the  Capeverdean 
people  whUe  Inducting  boys  from  ten  to 
twenty  years  of  age  Into  military  units  and 
sending  a  number  of  them  to  Cuba  for  train- 
ing. 

Capeverdeans  In  the  IsUnds  are  Oghting 
back  as  best  they  can.  A  recent  newspaper  re- 
port from  Lisbon  told  of  a  group  of  citizens 
in  Praia  who  struck  the  colors  of  the  P.A.I.G. 
C.  and  ran  up  the  Portuguese  nag.  Other  re- 
ports claim  similar  incldenU  In  the  other 
islands  with  one  twist.  On  the  Island  of 
Brava,  where  tradltlonaUy  there  have  been 
a  great  number  of  retired  Capeverdean 
Americans  and  their  families,  the  people 
hauled  down  the  P.A.I.O.C.  flag  and  ran  ud 
Old  Glory!  *^ 

But  the  price  of  such  opposition  has  been 
very  high.  A  Capeverdean  working  in  Holland 
who  visited  the  Islands  recently  wrote  that 
islanders  told  him  of  the  execution  of  twenty 
of  those  who  participated  In  striking  the 
P-AJ.G.C.  colors  at  Praia.  This  report  was 
confirmed  recently  by  the  Portuguese  news- 
paper Journal  de  Economia  e  Financas. 

Helph}g  the  Capeverdean  people  poses  a 
dilemma.  If  we  send  goods  or  money  to  the 
Islands,  they  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
P.A.r.O.C.  But  Capeverdeans  need  and  want 
our  support.  If  they  hear  that  the  American 
people  and  our  government  are  willing  to  give 
them  the  morol  backing  they  need,  they  will 
do  what  they  must  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
P.AJ.O.C.  and  Communism  without  the  need 
of  military  intervention. 

MeanwhUe.  Capeverdeans  whom  the  P_A.I. 
Ci.C.  displaced  because  they  dared  voice  their 
own  opinions  as  free  men  need  a  more  direct 
kind  of  help.  Most  of  those  expelled  from  the 
Cap©  Verde  Islands  by  the  CommuiUst  PJiJ. 
O.C.  currently  Uve  in  Lisbon  under  the  most 
precarious  of  conditions,  many  without  shel- 
ter, without  proper  clothing  or  food,  and 
without  even  the  most  rudimentary  medical 
attention  or  hygiene.  Travelers  have  reported 
babies  being  bom  in  the  airport  lobby  at 
Lisbon  without  medical  assistance  of  any 
sort.  Many  of  the  e.xUed  Capeverdeans  now 
Uve  In  the  lobby  of  that  airport,  while  ac- 
cording to  eyewitness  reports  others  live  even 
more  precarlotisly  in  car  lots  or  shacks.  Prop- 
er aid  for  these  people  would  Indicate  that 
the  West  cares — and  provide  a  signal  to  those 
In  the  Islands  who  want  to  stand  up  against 
the  outrages  of  the  Communist  P.A.I.O.C.  and 
truly  win  their  freedom. 
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CONGRATULATIONS  TO  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  WINNER  OP  VET- 
ERANS OP  FOREION  WARS  VOICE 
OP  DEMOCRACY  SCHOLARSHIP 
PROGRAM,  MS.  CYNTHIA  DENISE 
CHIN-LEE 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF   THE    DISTKICT   OF   COLVltBIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24.  1976 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  29  years,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  and  Its  Ladies 
Auxiliary  have  conducted  a  Voice  of 
Democracy  Contest.  Each  yeai*.  five  de- 
serving high  school  students  win  na- 
tional scholarship  awards,  with  $10,000 
being  the  first  prize.  In  addition,  there 
are  State,  country,  district  and  post  level 
winners,  making  the  total  scholarship 
amount  awarded  this  year  over  $475,000 
to  many  participating  high  school  stu- 
dents throughout  the  Nation.  Appropri- 
ately, in  this  year  of  our  Nation's  200th 
anniversary,  the  contest  theme  is:  "What 
Our  Bicentennial  Heritage  Means  To 
Me." 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  Miss 
Cynthia  Denise  Chin-Lee  has  been  named 
the  winner  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Miss  Chin-Lee  Is  a  twelfth  grade 
student  at  the  Immaculata  Preparatory 
School  in  Washington,  D.C..  and  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  French  Club.  I  would  like  to 
insert  her  fine  speech  into  the  Record  for 
my  colleagues  to  read  as  tribute  to  her 
outstanding  work  and  the  generosity  and 
concern  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
in  promoting  patriotism  and  scholarship 
among  our  Nation's  high  school  students. 

The  speech  follows : 

What    Ottb    Bicentennial    HEBiTArK    Means 
TO    Mz 

(By  Cynthia  Chin-Lee) 

This  year  we  have  a  birthday  to  celebrate! 
And  we  have  lots  to  celebrate,  for  this  Is 
the  birthday  of  a  free  nation.  Birthdays  are 
times  for  celebration  and  appreciation:  for 
recalling  the  events  of  the  past,  examining 
the  present,  and  looking  forward  to  »he  fu- 
ture. Birthdays  remind  us  of  our  purpose 
and  make  us  see  ourselves  In  perspective.  So 
what  does  this  mean  for  the  birthday  of  our 
nation?  This  200th  birthday  we  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States  celebrate  and  appreciate 
the  life  of  all  America,  of  the  life  of  one 
people  united.  More  Importantly  we  renew 
our  purtMMe  as  a  nation,  realizing  that  our 
historic  destiny  is  and  will  always  be  up- 
holding individual  freedom  and  the  protec- 
tion of  denvocracy  for  ourselves  and  the 
world. 

Our  bicentennial  heritage  stretches  from 
1776  to  1976:  It  encompasses  a  history  of 
freedom  blazers  and  trail  blazers,  the  strug- 
gle for  a  more  perfect  union,  the  Influx  of 
Immigranu.  Inventions,  business,  and  hard 
work.  It  U  the  entire  life  of  America.  And 
as  a  young  person.  It  means  my  Identity  at 
a  time  when  I  am  searching  for  who  I  am 
and  what  I  am. 

All  the  history  and  customs  from  the  Revo- 
lution to  the  modern  challenges  of  the  1960's 
and  70'8  are  the  bicentennial  InheriUnce. 
nie  culture  and  folklore  of  the  American 
people  ...  a  mosaic  of  races,  ethnic  groups, 
lifestyles,  and  creeds  forming  a  pattern  that 
has  grown  up  In  America,  is  the  bicentennial 
gift. 

The  question,  then,  what  does  our  blcen- 
temilal  heritage  mean  has  multiple  answers 
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on  mulUple  levels,  but  on  an  everyday,  j^r- 
flonal  plane,  our  bicentennial  heritage  comes 
to  this:  that  spirit  of  freedom  that  unites 
Americans  and  allows  justice  and  prosperity 
tor  aU.  That  simple,  relevant  truth  of  the 
right  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  U  yet  out- 
standing m  our  lives. 

This  bicentennial  heritage  goes  further, 
reaching  a  spiritual  dimension.  For  In  seek- 
ing our  own  individual  Identities,  we  look 
inside  oiu-selves  for  roots  that  give  us  sU- 
blllty  and  a  sense  of  history.  Here  we  find 
Anwrlca — America — as  our  essence,  a  bond 
which  unifies  us  as  one  people. 

As  Americans  we  share  many  precious 
rights,  but  accordingly,  we  are  responsible 
to  defend  our  home  and  heritage.  When  we 
celebrate  this  once-ln-three-Ufetlmes  event, 
we  are  not  celebrating  one  moment  of  the 
past,  rather  America's  spirit,  alive  and  kick- 
ing. We  continue  this  endeavor  of  one  people 
to  retain  the  best  way  of  life.  Thus  our  bi- 
centennial heritage  is  this  privilege  to  flght 
the  ongoing  Revolution. 

And  that  spirit  of  the  RevoluUon  is  found 
In  the  fundamental  beliefs  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  Constitution. 
"Hiese  great  works  show  us  that  two  cen- 
turies ago,  a  group  of  fifty  people  could  as- 
semble and  create  a  form  of  government, 
idealistic  and  innovative  enough  to  seem 
impossible  to  survive,  but  one  based  on  such 
a  worthy  Ideal  that  men  and  women  have 
fought  for  It  for  two  hundred  years  and  still 
believe  in  it  and  rejoice  at  It! 

It  is  this  birth  of  a  nation  that  we  marvel 
at.  The  miracle  of  American  democracy  that 
never  ceases  to  amaze  us.  Democracy  has 
worked,  does  work,  and  will  work.  This,  above 
all,  is  the  bicentennial  heritage  we  honor 
this  year. 

During  this  birthday  of  our  country,  we 
look  to  our  wonderful  heritage,  saying.  "See 
how  we  have  grown.  See  how  we  have  learned. 
And  see  how  we  lived!"  And  we  do  find  great 
things  to  celebrate!! 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  THE  HONEY 
BEE  INDUSTRY 


HON.  URRY  PRESSLER 

OF    SOVTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1976 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  U.S.  International 
Trade  CommLssion  has  announced  that 
it  will  be  holding  public  hearings  aroimd 
the  United  States  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lems confronting  the  U.S.  honey  indus- 
try as  it  Is  alTected  by  competitive  im- 
ports. The  Commission  this  past  week 
announced  that  it  was  holding  hearings 
in  Orlando,  Fla.,  March  2;  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  March  10;  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  April  6:  and  a  final  hearing  in 
Washington,  DC,  Api-11 8. 

These  hearings  are  in  response  to  a 
petition  from  the  mid-United  States, 
Honey  Producers  Marketing  Association, 
Inc.,  of  Winner,  S.  Dak.,  charged  that  the 
domestic  honey  Industry  is  being  serious- 
ly damaged  as  a  result  of  increased  im- 
ports of  honey  and  directly  competiti'/e 
products.  This  petition  was  filed  oi/be- 
half  of  the  association  and  other  imaf- 
flliated  producers  of  honey  in  lU  50 
States. 

I  hope  that  the  honey  producers,  proc- 
essors, users.  Importers,  and  anyone  else 
with  an  Interest  in  the  honey  industry 
will  seize  upon  this  opportunity  to  pre- 
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sent  their  views  to  the  n.S.  trade  indus- 
try. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  underscore  the 
extremely  Important  part  that  the  honey 
bee  plays  In  America  by  serving  as  a 
pollination  agent  for  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. Some  estimates  have  placed  the 
value  of  crops  dependent  uixm  pollina- 
tion at  over  $8  Mlllon  annually.  In  this 
vein,  one  camiot  understate  the  value  of 
protecting  this  vital  Industry  and  I  am 
pleased  with  the  action  of  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  in  providing  an 
opportunity  for  the  honey  industry  to 
make  their  views  known  at  field  hear- 
ings. The  honey  industry  is  comprised  of 
many  small,  family  operations — the  in- 
dustry does  not  maintain  a  large  na- 
tional office,  but  depends  upon  the  assist- 
ance it  can  get  from  its  own  members  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  industry.  This  is  a 
good  sign  that  our  Government  is  going 
to  the  people  and  I  hope  that  by  noting 
this  in  the  Recou>  tliat  many  will  take 
advantage  of  this  splendid  opportunity 
to  present  their  views. 


PHILADELPHIA  FIRST  AGAIN  IN 
FIRE  PREVENTION 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1976 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  announce  that  once  again,  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  has  been  recognized 
aa  first  in  the  Nation  in  fire  prevention 
programs  by  the  National  Fire  Protec- 
tion Association. 

City  Fire  Commissioner  Joseph  R.  Rlz- 
zo  has  announced  that  Philadelphia,  for 
the  IBth  time  in  23  years  of  competition, 
has  taken  the  first  place  award  for  cities 
of  over  500,000  population. 

Along  with  this  outstanding  record, 
the  city's  fire  department  has  also  won 
four  grand  awards  from  the  National 
Fire  Protection  Association.  This  award 
is  symbolic  of  the  best  fire  prevention 
record  of  any  city  of  any  size. 

In  gaining  this  year's  honors,  the  fire 
department  entered  three  presentation 
books  which  documented  the  depart- 
ment's annual  fire  prevention  programs 
conducted  throughout  the  year  in  Phila- 
delphia. All  of  these  programs  are  geared 
to  reach  the  total  Philadelphia  commu- 
nity. 

Every  Philadelphia  citizen  can  be 
proud  of  the  department  and  its  year- 
round  fire  prevention  programs  which 
cover  every  city  school,  hospital,  nursing 
home,  industry,  and  high-rise  building. 
Special  education  programs  are  also  con- 
ducted for  civic,  fraternal,  clerical,  and 
benevolent  organizations. 

Although  the  department  can  have 
pride  in  its  receipt  of  such  national  hon- 
ors, Commissioner  Rizzo  has  been  (iak\ 
to  note  that  such  recognition  is  really 
only  a  byproduct  of  the  city's  continu- 
ous efforts  to  save  lives  and  property 
through  fire  prevention  education. 

In  Philadelphia,  as  in  most  major 
cities,  more  than  half  of  an  fire  deaths 
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occur  in  dwelling  fires.  Commissioner 
Rizzo  has  suggested  that  many  of  these 
deaths  can  be  prevented  by  securing  a 
home  fire  alarm,  preplanning  a  fire  drill 
with  all  members  of  the  family,  and 
making  certain  that  everyone  in  the 
home  knows  exactly  what  to  do  in  case 
of  fire. 

I  hope  every  city  can  join  the  efforts 
of  the  Philadelphia  Fire  Department  in 
stressing  education,  pubUc  information, 
preplanning,  and  total  community 
awareness  so  that  fire  deaths  and  the 
destruction  of  property  can  be  reduced. 


JOHN  KELLY  RETIRES  AFTER  33 
YEARS  OF  FBI  SERVICE 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  COTTER 

OF   CONNECTIC17T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1976 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  good 
friend  of  mine  and  a  dedicated  FBI 
agent,  John  E.  Kelly,  Is  retiring  after  33 
years  of  distinguished  service. 

John  Kelly,  in  addition  to  his  illus- 
trious FBI  career,  together  with  his  de- 
voted wife  Genevieve,  raised  a  fine 
family.  He  devoted  many  coimtless  hours 
to  the  National  Football  Hall  of  Fame. 
John  was  a  past  president  of  the  north- 
em  Connecticut  chapter  of  the  National 
Football  Hall  of  Fame. 

I  have  known  John  and  his  family  for 
over  20  years.  He  was  born  on  the  North 
End  of  Hartford  and  attended  Trinity 
College  where  he  was  an  outstanding 
athlete. 

John's  retirement  is  a  loss  to  the  FBI 
and  law  enforcement,  but  after  many 
years  of  valued  service,  he  c£m  look  back 
over  a  notable  career  replete  with  many 
accomplishments. 

Knowing  John,  however.  I  am  sure 
that  he  will  continue  to  be  active. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  wishing  FBI  agent  John  E.  Kelly 
a  fruitful  retirement. 

At  this  point,  I  will  enclose  a  recent 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Hartford 
Times  on  John  E.  Kelly's  contribution 
to  the  FBI: 

[The  Hartford  Times,  Feb.  20,  1976] 

World  op  SABOTEtms,  "Littlk  Bbinks" 
FOB  FBI  Man- 

(By  Bichard  Lowensteln) 

John  E.  Kelly,  senior  resident  agent  In 
the  Hartford  office  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  baa  announced  his  retire- 
ment after  nearly  38  years  of  service  with 
the  FBI. 

KeUy  wiU  step  down  Feb.  27.  His  replace- 
ment has  not  been  officially  named,  but  it  Is 
expected  to  be  special  agent  Dewey  Santa- 
croce. 

KeUy,  who  started  with  the  FBI  in  1943 
In  Albany,  N.Y.,  has  had  a  career  with  the 
bureau  spanning  nearly  four  decades,  dur- 
ing which  the  types  of  criminals  pursued 
by  the  FBI  committed  changed  and  the  work. 
the  agency  did  changed  dramatlcaUy. 

Born  and  raised  In  Hartford's  North  End. 
KeUy  graduated  from  Hartford  High  School 
In  1929  and  Trinity  CoUege  in  1934.  At  Trin- 
ity he  earned  acclaim  as  an  athlete,  win- 
ning seven  varsity  letters  in  football,  basket- 
baU,  and  baseball. 
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In  his  senior  year  be  was  awarded  the 
George  Sheldon  McCook  trophy,  given  an- 
nually to  the  best  athlete  In  the  school's 
graduating  class. 

In  a  recent  interview,  ESeUy  recalled  that 
when  he  Joined  the  FBI  during  World  War 
H  agents  spent  much  of  their  time  tracking 
down  suspected  subversives. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  his  career  came 
when  he  took  part  in  the  investigation  of 
a  suspected  German  saboteur  In  1944.  At  the 
time,  Kelly  was  assigned  to  the  FBI  office 
in  Newark,  NJ. 

Following  the  war.  Kelly  specialized  in 
security  work,  in  particular  checking  out  the 
backgrounds  of  persons  appointed  to  sensi- 
tive positions  in  the  growing  federal  bureauc- 
racy. 

When  criminal  activity  began  to  pick  up 
In  the  '50  s,  KeUy.  who  had  Joined  the  Hart- 
ford field  office  in  1945.  began  to  take  on 
criminal  work. 

He  recalled  that  one  of  his  biggest  cases, 
and  also  one  of  the  longest,  involved  the 
$16,000  holdup  of  an  armored  truck  outside 
the  old  Blgelow-Sanford  carpet  company  in 
Tbompsonvllle  In  1950. 

Known  as  "little  Brink's"  because  It  re- 
sembled the  infamous  Brink's  holdup  in  Bos- 
ton earlier  that  year,  the  robbery  remained 
unsolved  for  three  years.  Then,  In  May  of 
1953,  KeUy  and  another  FBI  agent  made  the 
arrests  that  broke  the  case. 

The  FBI  began  to  get  involved  in  "political 
crime"  in  the  '60's.  KeUy  said,  with  student 
demoii.stratlons  and  tinrest  over  the  Vietnam 
war  disrupting  the  serenity  of  coUege  cam- 
puses. WhUe  the  Hartford  area  remained  rel- 
atively quiet,  there  were  protests  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut  at  Storrs,  KeUy 
remembered. 

He  noted  that  in  the  •70's  stlU  another  shift 
in  crime  began.  With  a  lagging  economy, 
more  and  more  "white  coUar"  crimes,  such  as 
fraud,  embezzlement  and  extortion  were  be- 
ing committed.  Also,  in  recent  years,  there 
has  been  a  marked  resurgence  in  bank  rob- 
beries in  the  state. 

Of  his  long  tenure  in  the  FBI — It  would 
have  been  33  years  this  July — KeUy  has  spent 
nearly  31  in  the  Hartford  field  office.  He  was 
appointed  senior  resident  agent  in  October 
1974. 

KeUy  resides  with  bis  wife,  the  former 
Genevieve  Clarkin,  In  Old  Wethersfleld.  and 
has  three  children.  One.  Stephen,  Is  deputy 
mayor  of  Wethersfield. 

Kelly  says  his  retirement  plans  are  unset- 
tled at  this  point,  beyond  a  hoped-for  trip 
to  Ireland  with  his  wife.  In  addition,  he  says 
he  WiU  stay  active  in  the  National  Football 
Foundation  and  Hall  of  Fame,  of  vriilch  he  is 
a  member  and  past  president  of  the  northern 
Connecticut  chapter. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

or  NEW  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1976 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
join  my  friends  and  constituents  of  Es- 
tonian descent  in  celebrating  the  58tii 
anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence of  Estonia. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  we 
in  the  Congress  recognize  the  hopes  and 
desires  of  those  living  In  captive  nations 
during  this  period  of  detente.  The  Soviet 
Union  may  now  control  the  destiny  of 
tbe  Estcmians  but  the  spirit  of  freedom 
and  independence  exhibited  58  years  ago 
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and  throughout  their  history  convinces 
me  that  one  day  we  will  again  celebrate 
Estonian  freedom. 

This  day  marks  an  anniversary  for 
Estonians  and  also  for  all  of  us  living  In 
the  free  world.  We  honor  those  who 
strive  for  liberty  and  in  this,  our  Bicen- 
tennial Year,  all  Americans  hold  out 
their  hands  and  hearts  to  those  living  in 
captive  nations. 


FAMILIES  FIGHT  FINANCIAL  FEARS 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or    MA-SSACHPSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdap.  February  24,  1976 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
this  time  of  economic  Instability  and  fluc- 
tuating social  values,  the  American  fam- 
ily is  beset  by  a  host  of  varied  problems. 
A  recent  study  by  Yankelovlch  and  As- 
sociates, funded  by  a  grant  from  Geneial 
Mills  found  that  financial  problems  and 
employment  worries  are  foremast  among 
family  concerns  and  anxieties.  Some  of 
the  detailed  findings  of  the  Yankelovlch 
study  on  the  Aniei-ican  family  reprinted 
from  American  Family  Report  appeared 
in  the  February  Issue  of  Retail  Clerks 
Advocate.  I  commend  the  simimary  to  my 
colleagues  as  an  apt  characterization  of 
the  troubles  facing  Americans  within  the 
family  context.  The  article  follows: 
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A  PsonLE  or  TR>  Ambucam  Faicilt:  HmiT 

BT    UMnCTLOTllSItT    AltD    iKIXATIOir 

Most  famUies  ue  worried  about  the  effect 
of  the  economy  on  their  famUy  Ufe.  One  out 
of  every  two  (amlllee  fear  the  United  States 
to  heading  lor  a  major  depression;  one  out  of 
every  three  families  are  ah-eady  feeling  the 
full  Impact  of  unemployment  and  Inflation. 
More  than  fifty  percent  are  worried  about 
their  own  future  financial  well-being  and 
security,  and  almost  fifty  percent  feel  a  loes 
of  self-sufflclency,  a  conviction  that  theh- 
future  Is  being  determined,  not  by  their  own 
actions,  but  by  what  happens  to  the  country. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  yeare,  family 
anxieties  over  economic  issues  far  outweigh 
their  recent  concern  with  social  Issues  sucli 
as  crime  and  safety  hi  the  streets,  education, 
or  the  environment.  When  asked  about 
family  worries,  the  greatest  concern  was  over 
the  diminishing  value  of  savings  because  of 
Inflation  (36%);  then  a  general  discontent 
about  not  being  u  weU  off  as  expected 
(32%);  and  followed  hard  by  the  fear  of 
unemployment  (28%). 

Unemployment  axid  inflation  have  already 
caused  many  families  to  make  adju.s  I  mentis 
In  their  life  styles.  For  those  who  have  been 
seriously  hurt  by  the  downturn,  their  first 
6Up  is  to  cut  back  on  "the  nice  thhigs  in 

7i^c.\^'i'"H..'**=  ***^  °"'  ^  restaurant* 
(377c.).  hobbles  and  sports  that  cost  money 
Ifirl'  *"**  entertaining  friends  for  dinner 
(17*).  Although  most  families  BtUl  are  not 
giving  up  their  vacations,  more  than  half 
now  regard  them  a^  a  hixury. 

Most  families  are  caught  in  a  lobhig  batUe 
With  their  utility  bills.  Two  of  three  Uidlcate 
they  are  cutting  back  on  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity and  are  still  payljig  more  than  a  year 
ago. 

Eating  patterns  are  also  changing  fc>  a 
result  of  hiflatlon  and  unemployment.  Oiie 

MAIN  PBOBUMS  FAMILIES  ARE  FACING 
(In  p«reent| 
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out  of  four  families  is  cutting  back  on  the 
use  of  prepared  and  frozen  foods;  one  out  of 
Ave  no  longer  serves  meat  regularly;  45% 
report  they  spend  less  on  sweets. 

Most  unfortunately,  preventive  health  care 
U  a  major  area  where  families  are  trying  to 
save  money:  18%  of  the  surveyed  families 
Indicate  they  are  postponing  regular  medical 
and  denui  checkups;  and  with  famUles 
direcUy  hit  by  unemployment,  the  percent- 
age rises  to  28  % . 

Another  method  of  coping  with  the  econ- 
omy is  a  second  hicome:  41%  of  wives 
now  work  full  or  part  tUne  to  supDlement 
the  family  budget. 

But  while  families  are  hard  pressed  to 
rope  with  their  economic  problems,  tb*y 
still  have  a  deep  commitment  to  the  phUo«- 
ophy  of  savUigs  and  overwhelmingly  reject 
the  notion  that  inflation  negates  the 
rationale  for  saving.  In  fact.  66%  of  the  ' 
I'Rmllies  reported  they  managed  to  put  some 
money  in  the  bank  last  year  despite  the  un- 
employment and  Inflation  problems. 

•lu  all  of  this,  money  difficulties  and  pres- 
sures are  a  major  source  of  family  stresp 
No  other  subject  was  reported  as  caualnt; 
as  much  anxiety.  Families  quarrel  moBt 
fre({uently  about  over^)endlng.  poor  monev 
nwiiagemeut,  and  their  inability  to  keep 
better  track  of  where  the  money  goes.  More 
than  half  the  famUles  (64%)  reported 
argulng-a-lof  about  money.  And  in  one  of 
every  two  famUles  which  did  argue  about 
money,  the  adults  were  unable  to  com- 
municate frankly  and  freely  with  other  fam- 
ily members  about  their  money  problems 

But  despite  all  these  troubles  and  pres- 
M.res  on  famUy  life  a  majority  still  assessed 
their  own  situation  favorably.  A  majority 
felt  optimistic  about  their  own  situation 
felt  they  were  still  better  off  than  m  the 
past,  and  would  be  able  to  cope  with  the 
effp'-ts  of  the  Job  market  and  inflaUon. 
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FEDERAL  COMMITMENT  TO  PUBLIC 
ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OP    KENTTJCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24.  1976 

Ml-.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  beginning 
in  the  1960's.  the  Federal  commitment  to 
public  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion has  grown  from  a  modest  one  to  a 
quite  substantial  one. 

The  financial  and  moral  resources  of 
our  Nation  have  been  focused  on  our 
public  schools — particularly  the  core- 
city,  heavily  minority  schools.  The  goal: 
Better  educatl<m  and  better  opportunity 
for  these  children. 

Yet,  it  Is  widely  conceded  that  this 
Federal  commitment  has  not  succeeded. 
Our  children  are  not  learning  as  they 
should— and  must— if  they  are  to  "make 
it"  in  today's  demanding  world. 

The  Reverend  Jesse  Jackson  of  Oper- 
ation Push,  has  offered  some  thoughtful 


and  Incisive  observations  on  thLs  condi- 
tion His  observations  are  sensible,  prac- 
tical and  on  the  right  Uuck.  in  my 
judgment. 

I  would  like  to  share  Reverend  Jack- 
sons  suggesUons  which  appeared  in  a 
j*S?*'  c^.umn  by  the  Washiiigton-ba.sed 
writer.  William  Raspberry: 

■''^^rb'^^*'*.^^"*"-^'^    Mission    to 

f  U8H  BlUCK   ACAOBMIC  ACHXEVZMENT 

(By  William  Raspberry) 

Washinctow.— It  took  a  Uttle  while  to  ste 
where  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  was  headed 

"This  nught  break  a  favorite  habit  of 
yours,"  he  told  a  morning  assembly  at  Wash- 
ington's Dunbar  High  School  Just  as  he 
started  his  honors  day  talk  one  day  last  week, 
"but  since  the  place  has  a  roof  on  it,  and 
since  It's  warm  in  here— why  don't  you 
yotmg  men  Just  take  your  hats  off." 

There  was  some  glggUng,  some  applause 
^particularly  from  the  teachers  and  parents 
who  were  there)  «nd  some  embarrassment 
But  every  last  hat  -lame  off.  and  the  director 
of  Operation  PUSH,  the  former  lieutenant  of 
Martin  Luther  King,  the  Chlcago-ba.sed 
•country  preacher."  was  In  control. 

The  control  was  absolutely  vital  to  his  sec- 
ondary  mission  here— getting  young  black 


people  to  develop  the  self-respect  and  dis- 
cipline he  believes  is  necessary  for  their 
academic  success.  (His  primary  mission  was 
the  running  of  a  revival  at  a  Washington 
B^tist  church  and  helping  to  launch  a 
Washington  aflUUte  of  People  United  to  Save 
Hunumlty — PUSH) . 

This  fiery  phrasemaker,  Ob-tensible  radical 
and  revolutionary  is  revealing  himself  as  a 
thorough -going  consarvatlve  with  an  abid- 
ing—end Infectious — faith  In  the  old  valuee. 
He  also  Is  showing  tlxat  he  understands  tlie 
value  of  symbols,  of  which  doffing  hats  Is  one. 
Jackson  spent  last  week  visiting  high 
schools  around  the  city,  talking  to  students 
not  about  revolution  but  about  their  respon- 
sibilities as  civilized  human  beings. 

In  a  betwecn-sessions  Interview  at  his 
hotel  room,  he  likened  himself— not  quite 
so  Immodestly  as  it  sounds — to  a  Moses  Just 
arrived  In  Canaan. 

"You  know,  when  the  Israelites  got  close  to 
Canaan  and  the  physclal  struggle  was  over, 
they  turned  to  worshipUig  the  Golden  Calf, 
lighting  among  them.selves  and  generally  lost 
the  sense  of  what  they  were  about.  Moses  had 
to  risk  his  popularity  by  going  to  the  moun- 
tsin  top,  not  for  a  bigger  budget  but  for  Ten 
Commandments  of  ethics  by  which  clvlIlBed 
people  live.  It  was  a  prophetic  thing  he  did. 
"Well,   that's  where   we   are  now  In  the 
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struggle-  Tou  can  talk  Mack  and  be  p<^ular, 
you  can  argue  for  a  bigger  budget  and  more 
concessions  and  be  politic,  or  you  can  be 
prophetic  and  say  what  needs  to  be  said." 

And  what  needs  to  be  said  he  summarizes 
la  the  formula  be  repeats  at  every  oppOT- 
tunity:  "Nobody  will  save  us  from  us — but 
us." 

He  won't  call  them  commandments,  but 
Jackson  has  been  espousing  10  points  which 
he  believes  will  lead  to  the  restoratlcm  of  dis- 
cipline and  academic  excellence  in  the  public 
schools,  here  and  in  urban  centers  around  the 
land. 

I  won't  list  them  here,  but  their  essence  is 
self-respect  and  self-control. 

He  expressed  shock,  for  Instance,  at  the 
presence  of  uniformed  police  officers  in  some 
of  the  schools  and  told  the  student  athletes 
(his  emphasis  Is  always  on  the  boys)  that 
they  should  assume  it  &a  their  Job  to  be- 
come "peace  brothers"  for  the  maintenance 
of  discipline  In  their  schools. 

He  repeats  many  of  his  points  during  his 
revival  sessions  because  he  believes  that 
churchgolng  parents  may  be  important  as 
"the  institutional  group  capable  of  siistaln- 
Ing  something  past  the  moment." 

One  of  his  notions  Is  that,  for  at  least  a 
year,  report  cards  should  not  be  sent  home 
with  the  students  but  that  parents  should 
be  required  to  ccHne  to  schocd  to  pick  them 
up  and  to  discuss  their  children's  educa- 
tional progress.  "If  the  parents  don't  show 
up,  we  ou^t  to  send  a  citizen's  equivalent 
of  the  truant  officer  to  go  looking  for  them." 

This  clvU  rights  radical  Is  conservative 
enough  to  believe  that  one  source  of  the 
discipline  problem  in  the  schools  is  that  the 
schools  are  too  Infmmal.  As  a  remedy,  he 
would  Institute  regular  fall  and  winter  con- 
vocations at  every  high  school  (^Irts  and 
ties  for  students,  full  academic  regalia  for 
teachers). 

Principals  could  take  advantage  of  the 
convocations  and  their  state-of-the-school 
messages  to  extract  pledges  that  "If  I  take 
your  children's  hats  or  dice  or  cards,  or  If 
I  take  their  radios  and  sell  them  and  put 
the  money  in  the  senior  class  treasury,  I 
won't  have  to  fight  you  in  court." 

He  would  have  the  mayor  and  city  councU 
proclaim  weekdays  between  6  and  7  psn.  as 
a  "cltywlde  study  hour"  as  a  means  of  help- 
ing parents  to  tear  their  children  away  from 
their  TV  sets.  "And  somewhere  around  10:30 
ought  to  be  bedtime,"  he  declares. 

"If  Johnny  cant  learn  because  he  is 
hungry,  that's  the  fault  of  poverty.  But  if 
Johnny  can't  pay  attention  because  he's 
sleepy,  that's  the  fault  of  parents." 

He  would  enlist  fathers  for  regular  school 
patrol  duty  and  demand  that  radio  disc 
Jockeys  "assume  another  level  of  responsibil- 
ity since  they  program  more  of  our  children's 
minds  than  their  parents  and  teachers." 

And  he  would  have  everybody  abandon  the 
rhetoric  that  leads  black  youths  to  see  them- 
selves as  society's  victims  rather  than  as 
human  beings  with  the  capability  of  con- 
trolling their  own  destinies. 

"What  urban  education  needs  is  not  more 
money  but  more  parents  willing  to  give  their 
children  care,  motivation  and  chastisement — 
the  will  to  learn,"  he  declared. 

"Do  that,  and  these  other  things  will  be- 
come less  of  an  tssue — things  like  budgets,  or 
such  nonsense  as  black  children  can't  learn 
from  white  teachers." 


POOR  CHILDREN  AND  H.R.  9803 


HON.  DAVID  C.  TREEN 

OF   LOtrrSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1976 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  pro- 
test the  callousness  with  which  the  Soi- 
Bte  conferees  on  H.R.  9603  are  handling 
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the  poor  children  of  this  Nation.  I  rise 
to  protest  the  cavaliar  way  in  which  those 
conferees  are  treating  the  House's  par- 
ticipation in  the  making  of  critical  fiscal 
and  social  welfare  policy. 

The  Director  of  the  Division  of  Family 
Services  of  Louisiana,  Roy  E.  Wester- 
field,  wired  me  the  following  message 
expressing  his  disappointment : 

We  were  disappointed  to  learn  that  the 
Congressional  Conference  Committee  (House 
Ways  and  Means,  Senate  Finance)  on  House 
Bill  9803  was  unable  to  reach  a  compromise 
to  delav  the  implementation  of  Title  XX 
Child/Staff  Ratios. 

It  is  most  urgent  that  Immediate  action 
be  taken  to  delay  Implementation  of  the 
Child  Staff  Ratios  so  that  we  can  act  with- 
out fear  of  Federal  audit.  We  also  urge  hear- 
ings be  held  by  the  House  to  discuss  how  .ad- 
ditional monies  for  day  care  can  be  used  to 
the  best  advantage  for  children. 

Mr.  Westerfield  makes  two  points 
which  I  would  very  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  conference  to  make  to 
their  Senate  coimterparts. 

First,  we  must  not  wait  to  free  State 
welfare  departments,  the  day  care  cen- 
ters in  which  they  have  placed  title  XX 
children,  and  the  children  themselves, 
from  the  threats  of  audits  for  violating 
arbitrary  staffing  standards.  Yesterday  I 
learned  that  proprietary  day  care  centers 
in  Louisiana  will  not  accept  title  XX 
children  after  April  1,  because  of  their 
fear  of  penalties. 

There  has  l>een  no  disagreement  in 
conference  that  these  standards  should 
be  postponed  to  at  least  Jime  30,  1976. 
The  Senate  conferees  have  been  unwill- 
ing to  let  tills  issue  be  resolved  separate- 
ly from  the  morass  of  budgetary,  tax  and 
employment  questions  raised  by  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  to  H.R.  9803.  I  fully 
support  the  efforts  of  my  colleagues. 
Representatives  Gut  Vander  Jagt  and 
Herman  Schneebeli,  who  on  February  3 
introduced  legislation  postponing  the 
enforcement  of  these  standards  until 
October  1,  1976,  to  give  the  House  an 
opportunity  to  consid»  more  appro- 
priate policies  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  have  noted  that 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  responsible  for  enforcing 
these  staffing  standards,  has  endorsed 
postponement  through  October  1,  1976, 
together  with  adoption  of  social  services 
legislation  for  fiscal  year  1977  that  does 
not  impose  such  impossible  standards  on 
the  states. 

Mr.  Westerfield's  second  point  is  that 
the  House  should  hold  hearings  before 
funding  categorical  assistance  to  the 
States  for  just  one  area  of  social  services. 

I  could  not  agree  more.  If  more  Federal 
money  is  needed  for  day  care,  the  House 
should  not  accept  the  Senate's  conclu- 
sions that  at  least  $100  million  such 
assistance  should  be  earmarked  for  the 
hiring  of  additional  personnel  to  meet 
Federal  minimum  staffing  standards, 
without  holding  1  day's  hearings  on  the 
subject. 

I  believe  the  House  would  conclude,  if 
hearings  were  held,  that  there  is  no  con- 
sensus in  the  ciiild  development  field  on 
the  minimum  number  of  staff  that  must 
be  hired  for  quality  day  care. 

The  Secretary  of  HETW  carmot  find  any 
such  consensus.  Why  should  Federal  as- 
sistance for  day  care  carry  the  require- 
ment that  such  a  high  proportion  of  as- 
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sistance  be  spent  on  staff  salaries.  If 
States  reach  another  conclusicni  about 
their  basic  needs? 

I  hope  that  our  conferees  will  not  per- 
mit the  Senate  to  make  such  sweeping 
changes  in  welfare  policy  without  giving 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  an  op- 
portunity to  hold  hearings,  markup  leg- 
islation, and  expose  the  proposals  to  the 
full  House  for  debate  before  going  to  con- 
ference with  the  Senate.  The  House 
should  serve  notice  that  it  will  not  per- 
mit the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to 
bypass  House  delmte  on  controversial 
legislation  by  amending  dormant  House- 
passed  bills. 

Our  conferees  have  been  so  busy  con- 
tending with  the  Senate  conferees  on 
questions  involving  refundable  tax  cred- 
its and  backdoor  spending  that  very  sig- 
nificant policy  questions  have  not  even 
been  discussed.  For  example: 

Should  the  Federal  Government  pay  a 
portion  of  the  day  care  costs  for  children 
ineligible  for  title  XX  assistance? 

My  mail  on  S.  626,  a  proposal  for  ma- 
jor Federal  involvement  in  the  preschool 
care  of  all  children,  sponsored  by  the  co- 
author of  the  Senate  amendments  to  this 
bill.  Senator  Mondale,  answers  this  ques- 
tion with  a  resoimding  "no". 

A  second  example:  Should  the  Federal 
Government  give  a  major  inducement  to 
day  care  centers  to  hire  welfare  recipi- 
ents, as  opposed  to  presently  employed 
persons? 

The  proponents  of  the  FIDCR  stand- 
ards on  staffing  insist  that  they  are  con- 
cerned about  quality  day  care.  I  am 
old  fashioned  enough  to  believe  ttiat  tak- 
ing care  of  children,  particularly  in  the 
very  impressionable  preschool  age  group, 
is  the  most  challenging  job  any  person 
can  have.  We  must  encourage  the  hiring 
of  our  most  talented  citizens  for  these 
jobs,  regardless  of  thdr  present  economic 
condition.  We  must  not  give  any  induce- 
ment to  day  care  centers  to  hire  anyone 
who  has  not  been  trained  properly. 

As  symijatlietic  as  I  am  to  the  cause  of 
putting  all  our  citizens  to  work,  to  re- 
ducing the  welfare  rolls,  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  day  care  centers  should  be 
singled  out  as  the  most  appropriate  place 
to  put  economically  and  educationally 
disadvantaged  people  to  work. 

In  closing,  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
contact  knowledgeable  persons  in  the 
field  of  child  care  in  your  own  State  be- 
fore voting  on  the  conference  report,  be- 
fore institutionalizing  Federal  staff -ciiild 
ratios.  I  wish  that  more  of  my  colleagues 
and  their  staffs  could  have  taken  part  in 
the  briefing  on  this  issue  which  I  spon- 
sored January  30.  Representatives  of 
State  welfare  departments.  State  office  of 
child  development  directors,  and  propri- 
etar>'  day  care  center  operators  spoke, 
outlining  their  concerns  about  FEDCR 
and  H.R.  9803.  One  of  the  participants. 
Dr.  Sam  Granato,  of  the  Alaska  State 
Welfare  Department,  had  been  involved 
with  the  drafting  of  FIDCR  as  an  em- 
ployee of  HEW.  Let  us  hear  his  testi- 
mony and  that  of  others  knowledgeable 
in  this  field  before  we  substitute  our 
judgment  for  tlieirs — before  we  spend 
$250  million  of  tiie  taxpayer's  money,  as 
the  Senate  proposes. 

I  fervently  hope  that  the  Ways  and 
Means   Committee's   Public   Assistance 
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Subcommittee  will  invite  Dr.  Graimto 
and  other  experts  In  thla  area  to  testily 
at  their  March  4  and  March  8  hearincs 
on  amendments  to  title  XX 


ACTIONS  OF  THE  U.N. 


HON.  TOM  HAGEDORN 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  24,  1976 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 11.  1975,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives unanimou.sIy  condemned  the 
United    Nations    for    their    resolution 
equating  Zionism  with  racism.  This  was 
but  the  latest  of  a  series  of  actions  by 
the  U.N.  which  have  done  more  to  pro- 
mote International  disharmony  than  in- 
ternational   peace.    Such   actions   have 
been  increasingly  extreme,  and  Increas- 
ingly reflecUve  of  the  attitude  of  an  as- 
sortment of  so-called  third  world  nations 
which  have  yet  to  prove  their  compe- 
tence In  putting  their  own  internal  af- 
fairs In  order,  much  less  the  affairs  of  the 
entire  world.  I  have  listed  those  actions 
which  the  U.N.  has  taken  over  the  past 
5  years  which  have  resulted  in  the  grow- 
ing disillusionment  felt  toward  it  by  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people.  I  believe 
that  this  list  illustrates  well  the  emerg- 
ing an tl- Western  philosophy  of  this  in- 
ternational body: 

List  or  Actions  or  thk  UJ». 
October  5.  1970— For  the  flret  time  In  25 
years,  the  Unlteu  States  abatained  from  vot- 
ing In  the  General  Assembly  when  the  UN's 
Budget  Committee  approved  an  Increase  In 
expenditures  ot  8%,  the  greater  part  of  the 
increase  going  to  professional  staff  .salaries. 

October  8,  1970— For  the  flret  time  In  25 
years,  the  UnHed  States  refused  to  pay  a 
financial  obligation  to  the  UN  as  Congress 
approved  a  bUl  cutting  off  contributions  to 
the  International  Labor  Organization  for  the 
first  half  of  1971. 

October  12,  1970— The  General  Assembly 
by  a  vote  of  86-5  adopted  as  an  official  pro- 
gram one  that  "proclaims  the  eidstence  of 
colonialism  a  crime,  reaffirms  the  inalienable 
right  of  colonial  peoples  to  light  the  colo- 
nialists by  every  available  means,  obligates 
UN  members  to  promote  effective  measures 
tor  full  implementation  of  [this)  deciaraUon 
and  calls  on  the  Security  Council  to  extend 
the  sanctions  against  the  unlawful  Rhode- 
Blan  regime  and  consider  imposing  sanction.s 
against  South  Africa  and  Portugal."  The  pro- 
gram calls  on  the  UN  to  give  not  only  moral 
but  also  material  aid  to  various  national 
Uberatlon  movements  .  .  .  and  invites  their 
represenutives  to  take  part  in  UN  committee 
work. 

October  24.  1970— In  commemoration  of 
lt9  25th  anniversary,  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  endorses  a  policy  the 
cornerstone  of  which  Is  that  advanced  coun- 
tries should  endeavor  to  transfer  1  %  of  their 
ONP  annualiy  to  developing  countries  bv 
1972. 

November  20,  1970— The  General  Assembly 
for  the  first  time  votes  a  majority  In  favor  of 
seating  Communist  China  In  the  UN  and 
ousting  Nationalist  China.  A  two-thirds  ma- 
jority, however,  was  required. 

January  11.  1971— The  United  States  and 
Britain  withdraw  from  membert>hlp  in  the 
"CcHnmlttee  of  24"  on  c<4onlallsm.  indicat- 
ing concerns  that  its  resolutions  were  one- 


sided and  forced  through  by  members  of  the 
Communist  and  African-Asian  blocfc. 

October  26,  1971- The  General  Assembly 
rejects  a  resolution  by  th«  United  States 
tliat  would  have  required  that  any  General 
Assembly  proposal  which  would  result  In 
depriving  Natlonali.-rt  China  of  representa- 
tion In  the  United  Nations  be  designated  an 
"important  question  "  requiring  a  two-thirds 
majority  vote.  The  Assembly  then  went  on 
to  approve  by  a  greater  than  two- thirds  vote 
( 76-35 »  an  Albanian  reiMlutlou  expelling 
rrom  the  UN  Nationalist  China,  and  recog- 
nizing Red  China  as  the  sole  Chinese  rep- 
resentative. Ftollowlng  tlie  initial  vote  dele- 
pates  Jumped  up  and  applauded  with  the 
Tan/Anian  represenutive  dancing  a  vlciorj 
Jig  in  front  of  the  rostrum. 

November  16,  1971— Gencr.il  Assembly 
adopts  a  resoluUon  expressing  grave  concern 
at  the  decision  of  the  umtod  States  to  lift 
s.inctions  against  chrome  Imports  from 
Rliodesla.  , 

December  17,  1971-  The  Red  Chinese  f»>rce 
U  Thant  to  expel  remaining  Nationnii.si 
Chinese  newsmen  from  the  United  Nations, 
a  decision  .subsequently  affirmed  by  Kurt 
Waldhelm.  Their  attentions,  it  is  ieariie<l 
are  now  focused  on  cutting  off  funds  to  el;<ht 
development  projcts  s»lll  under  way  in 
Taiwan  under  earlier  contractual  amuiac- 
ments. 

July  24.  1972— Waldhelm  Is-sucs  objecilon.s 
to  US.  bombing  efforts  in  North  Vietnam 
continuing  the  crltlci.sm  of  the  United  States 
role  in  Southeast  Asia  initiated  by  U  Thant 
September  10.  1972— Rathor  than  abstain- 
ing as  they  bad  in  the  past  and  permitting 
♦he  passage  of  resolutions  that  condemned 
Israel  for  acts  of  aggression,  the  United 
States  vetoed  one  introduced  in  the  Security 
CouncU  condemning  I.^rael  but  leaving  un- 
mentloned  terrorist  a<  ts  that  provoked 
iKrael's  retaliation. 

December  7.  1972-UN  again  condemns 
United  States  few  u»e  continued  Importation 
of  nickel  and  chrome  from  Rhodesia.  Thl'; 
was  the  first  instance  In  which  the  word 
"condemn"  was  directly  focused  n gainst  tho 
United  States  by  name. 

December  8.  1972-  Ocneral  A.s.sembly  calls 
on  all  .states  to  refxiso  to  recognize  the  Israeli 
occupation  of  Arab  territories.  Members  were 
also  "Invited"  to  limit  all  forms  of  aid  to 
Israel. 

December  ii,  1972-General  Assembly 
Sixth  Committee  chooses  to  remain  silent 
*"*  *  rwolutlon  condemning  political  terror- 
ism, preferring  instead  to  express  Its  "deep 
concern",  whUc  re-aninuing  the  right  to  self- 
determination  and  Independence  of  peoples 
under  colonialist  and  racist  regimes. 

March  21,  1»73— Security  Council,  over 
United  State's  abstention,  adopts  a  resolu- 
tion reaffirming  tlie  sovereignty  of  Latin 
American  countries  over  their  natural  re- 
sources, and  calls  upon  UN  members  to  curb 
the  activities  of  transnational  enterprises 
March  21,  1973— Security  Council  resolu- 
tion to  give  Panama  effective  .sovereignty  over 
the  Panama  Canal  Is  vetoed  by  the  United 
States. 

April  22,  1973— UN  Securltv  Council  again 
condemns  Israel  for  Its  raids  on  Lebanon. 

April  9.  1974— UN  approves  a  Declaration 
on  the  BBt4U)lishment  of  a  New  International 
Economic  Order,  calling  for  fundamental 
changes  In  the  existing  economic  order  which 
"perpetuates  .  .  .  the  existing  disproportion 
of  benefits  between  the  Industrial  and  the 
developed  countries.  The  20  point  program 
implementing  the  Declaration  contains  a 
series  of  redistributionlst  planks. 

October  14,  1974— UN  invites  PalesUnlan 
UberaUon  Front  (PLO)  to  send  represenU- 
tlves  as  observers  to  the  General  Assembly. 
the  first  time  such  an  Invlutlon  has  been 
extended  to  a  nongovernmental  organization. 

October  30.   1974— Security  Council  reso- 
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lutlon  vetoed  whleli  would  have  endkirt 

foUowed  by  a  resolution  endotBtog  tbeeM^I 
of  the  PLO.  Israels  opportunltyto  pe^! 
pate  In  the  debate  was  curtaUed  bvTraL 
of  the  General  Assembly  "y  »  vote 

November  20,  1974— UNESCO  condemn', 
l^  ^**  """^  °"  *"  UNBBCO  aid  to  projects 
there.  The  next  day  UNB800  rejected  iSSrS 
application  to  be  a  member  of  its  BuroS 
regional  grouping,  thus  making  Israel  «w 
"Su  ^^"^^'  ^^'^^  belongs  to  no  regional 

July.    1975— International    Women's  Tear 

nnul'^'ir',.'"  ^^"''^'^  *^"y'  sponsored  by  the 
United    Nations.   Forum   for   antl-Ameri«^n 
and  antl-lsraell  statements,  with  p^S  of 
pr..-.i»>ort.loi.    pro-economic    redlsSbirtlon 
radf.  al   women's  liberation  resolutions 

August  20.  1975-Unlted  Nations  Commit- 
tee of  24  encourages  the  recognition  of  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  Independence  movement  de- 
-^plte    repeated   evidence   that   the   country 

sZu-"  *"  "^^  "*^  "^^^  *^*  ^°**<^ 

December  8.  1975-Oeneral  Assembly  ao- 
proves  a  resolution  encouraging  the  United 
states  to  grant  independence  to  Samoa 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Also  attack^ 
the  United  States  for  mslntalnfng  mllltarv 
»>asof:  on  Guam.  ' 


February  2j^,  1976 

JOAN  EILEEN  LARSON,  OF  TROUT- 
DALE,  OREO.,  VOICE  OP  DEMOC- 
RACY CONTEST  WINNER 


FSTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  BLANCHARD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN   r  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24,  1976 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
^^  ould  like  to  join  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  commemorating  the  5«th  ob- 
servance of  E.stoniau  Independence  Day 
Februai-y  24,  1976. 

Thirty-six  years  after  the  event,  the 
annexation  of  the  Estonian  Republic  by 
the  Soviet  Union  remains  one  of  the 
foremost  injustices  perpetrated  by  one 
nation  upon  another  In  recent  memory. 

The  continued  Soviet  occupation  of 
E.stonia,  its  sister  republics  of  Latvia  and 
Lithuania,  and  other  captive  nations  in 
Ea.stem  Europe  continues  today  to  make 
a  mockery  of  Russian  attacks  upon  the 
"colwiialism"  and  "imperialism"  of 
Western  nations. 

As  Is  common  In  Soviet-dominated  na- 
tions, many  of  the  people  of  Estonia 
were  slain  In  the  Initial  takeover,  which 
occurred  in  1940.  In  the  years  since, 
thousands  more  liave  been  deliberately 
scattered  to  distant  parts  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  a  blatant  attempt  to  suppress 
the  Estonian  culture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  all  the  more  impor- 
tant for  us  this  year,  following  the  Hel- 
sinki conference  on  security  and  coop- 
eration, to  again  raise  our  voices  to  pro- 
test the  great  wrong  which  has  been 
done  to  these  people,  and  which  remains 
unrectified  today. 

Estonia  lives  In  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  her  people,  wherever  they  may  be,  and 
as  long  as  that  statement  Is  true.  It  is 
only  a  matter  of  time  until  she  is  freed 
from  b<Hidage. 


HON.  ROBERT  DUNCAN 

OF  ORECOH 
IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1976 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  believe  this  Nation's  Bicentennial  is  a 
time  for  us  all  to  reflect  upon  the  bless- 
iii?R  we  have  received  since  the  revolu- 
tionary founding  of  this  coimtry.  to 
ponder  the  circumstances  of  our  begin- 
nings, and  to  give  deep  thought  to  the 
direction  in  which  we  liave  to  travel  in 
order  to  achieve  full  and  equal  applica- 
tion of  tlie  concept  of  freedom  for  all. 

One  of  my  constituents  recently  did 
this  and  came  up  with  some  very  inter- 
esting observations. 

Joan  Eileen  Larson,  the  daughter  of 
Else  M.  Larson,  is  a  senior  at  Reynolds 
Higli  School  In  Troutdale.  Oreg.  She  is 
the  Oregon  State  Winner  of  the  "Voice 
of  Democracy"  contest  spon.sored  by  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  introduce  into  the  Coir- 
GRESsioNAL  RECORD  her  winning  speech, 
which  indicates  what  our  bicentennial 
heritage  means  to  her: 

1976-76  VFW  VoicB  or  Dsmocsact  Scholab- 
SHip    PaoesAif.    Oregon    Wnnns.    Joair 

En.EEN  Lassok 

Independence — a  word  with  such  a  gentle 
Eouud,  yet  powerful  with  Its  meaning  of 
pride  and  dedication.  The  United  States  of 
America  .  .  .  our  freedom  is  so  predoua  and 
so  Important  that  our  ancestors  fought  for 
us  to  become  a  free  nation.  And  for  200  years 
people  have  been  striving  to  preserve  our 
most  precious  posacsslon — liberty. 

We  have  always  been  appreciative  of  the 
dedication  which  lias  kept  our  nation  strong, 
but  now  more  than  ever  in  this  Btcentennlal 
year,  we  are  aware  of  the  true  Importaxxw 
of  the  Ideals  and  beliefs  on  which  our  coun- 
try Is  based. 

Freedom — the  precious  gift  wlilcb  enables 
us  to  pursue  our  dreams  and  not  be  bound 
by  the  chains  of  a  nation  governing  our 
thoughts  and  actions.  We  liave  the  right  to 
live  in  the  manner  we  choose  and  to  stand 
up  for  our  beliefs. 

While  pondering  about  our  nation's  his- 
tory, I  have  found  that  even  thou^  events 
and  some  beliefs  have  changed,  the  corner- 
stone of  our  nation  remains  Intact — the  peo- 
ple. America's  greatest  asset  Is  her  citizens, 
who  collectively  create  one  great  nation.  The 
knowledge  that  13  colonies  grew  to  eventu- 
ally become  50  states  Is  overwhelming.  From 
the  signing  of  the  Constitution  to  present 
day  Bills  In  Congress,  our  people  liave  en- 
deavored to  strive  for  the  betterment  of  the 
Umted  States. 

America  has  an  abundance  of  beauty  in 
her  environment — yet  she  has  another  beau- 
ty which  radiates  from  the  core  of  her  exist- 
ence— the  SPIRIT  of  her  people.  Today 
the  chant  of  "Spirit  of  '76"  rings  loud  and 
clear,  but  the  spirit  of  all  the  years  Is  wliat 
has  kept  oiu-  country  strong.  The  earliest 
citizens  felt  that  only  through  dedication, 
hard  work,  and  the  firm  upholding  of  beliefs 
could  a  nation  flourish.  For  200  years  people 
have  remained  strong  in  the  light  to  preseive 
the  Ideals  of  our  ancestors— the  ideals  of  a 
free,  strong  and  ^^st  nation.  I^b>it  also  exists 
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In  the  caring  of  man  for  his  fellow  American. 
From  the  Revolutionary  War  to  recent  wars, 
men  have  fought  to  keep  our  country  safe. 
And  In  times  of  peace  people  continue  to  help 
one  another,  sharing  good  and  bad  times. 

What  have  I  derived  from  my  heritage?  I 
have  received  the  precious  possession  of  life 
and  the  ability  to  create  a  better  world  by 
being  a  free  person.  The  spirit  of  the  past 
has  created  a  basis  for  my  future.  I  can 
learn  from  the  experiences  of  my  ancestors. 
America  will  grow  stronger  and  greater  with 
the  aspirations  of  the  past  and  the  Inspira- 
tions of  the  present. 

I  have  learned  the  true  meaning  of  pride. 
Pride  of  a  nation  that  has  lived  strong  in 
her  teachings,  yet  which  is  never  too  old  to 
be  taught.  America  .  .  .  her  beauty  to  be 
cherished  and  ideals  to  be  upheld.  A  covmtry 
which  refuses  to  release  her  valuable  rights, 
and  though  occasionally  battered,  stands 
strong  for  peace.  By  ever  keeping  In  mind 
the  ideals  of  otu*  American  heritage,  I  can 
assist  In  keeping  our  nation's  glory,  pride  and 
grandeur  Intact. 

"One  Nation  Under  God"  ...  for  200  years 
our  people  liave  loved,  cared  and  had  deep 
faith.  On  the  anniversary  of  our  Independ- 
ence. X  can  truly  be  proud  to  .say  I  am  grate- 
ful for  my  country's  past. 


FIFTY-EIGHTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  STATE  OF  ESTONIA 


HON.  WILUAM  R.  COTTER 

OF  coNNECTicxrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1976 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 24.  1918,  a  democratic  nation  was 
established  in  Estonia.  This  had  been 
the  goal  of  EsUmlan  patriots  throughout 
the  centuries  of  Russian  control.  At  last, 
to  1920,  after  successfully  driving  out  the 
Red  army,  Estonia  concluded  a  favor- 
able peace  treaty  with  Soviet  Russia. 

During  this  time  of  independence,  the 
nation  of  Estonia  displayed  its  ability 
for  self-government.  As  a  result  of  its 
highly  developed  agriculture,  abundant 
natural  resources,  its  extensive  industrial 
devdopment,  and  its  well  educated, 
hard-woritlng  people,  there  was  a  period 
of  econcHnlc  stability  in  Estonia.  Un- 
fortunately this  was  not  to  last.  The  out- 
break of  World  War  H  led  to  a  Russian 
takeover  in  June  1940. 

To  the  present  day.  Estonia  has  been 
recognized  by  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  part 
of  the  V.8BII.  Its  people  have  been  sub- 
jugated by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Soviet  censorship  prevents  most  re- 
ports of  persecution  and  suppression  of 
Estonia  human  rights.  Yet  we  are  aware 
that  the  proud  people  of  Estonia  are 
still  risking  their  lives  txying  to  free 
themselves  from  Soviet  occupation  and 
exploitation. 

It  is  with  this  thought  in  mind  that  on 
February  24.  1976.  we  of  the  free  world 
commemorate  the  58th  anniversary  of 
the  foimatlon  of  the  State  of  Estonia 
to  inspire  hope  for  their  continuing 
strugite  for  freedom  and  its  eventual 
realization. 
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MANY  WRITERS  AND  OBSERVERS 
QUESTION  KISSINGER  POLICIES 
AS  COirrRABY  TO  THE  BEST  IN- 
TERESTS OF  AMERICA 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OP  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  February  24,  1976 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reports  are  ciuTent  that  the  days  of 
Henry  mssinger  as  Secretary  of  State 
are  numbered  because  many  of  his  ac- 
tions and  policies  are  considered  by 
many  Americans  to  be  contrary  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States. 

The  disillusionment  with  Secretary 
Kissinger  was  accelerated  by  the  disclo- 
sure tliat  he  had  some  connection  with 
the  wiretapping  of  colleagues  in  tlie 
Nixon  White  House.  The  Washington 
Post  last  October  8  in  an  article  head- 
lined Kissinger  Linked  to  Wireti^is  indi- 
cated that  the  wiretap}  program  was 
imder  the  control  of  Kissinger.  Kissinger 
has  insisted  that  he  did  not  initiate  tlie 
wiretaps  but  the  record  indicates  that  he 
was  at  least  involved  in  tliat  part  of  the 
Watergate  scandal. 

Secretary  Kissinger  is  known  as  the 
architect  of  "detente"  with  Russia  and 
Red  China.  However,  it  now  develops  that 
the  Strategic  Arms  Limitations  Talks — 
a  major  part  of  "detente"— have  pro- 
duced questionable  results.  Adm.  Elmo 
R.  Zumwalt,  former  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations, has  stated  tiiat  Russia  is  violating 
the  SALT  I  agreement  with  missiles 
larger  than  the  agreement  permits — 
and  he  says  there  are  other  violations 
wliich  Kissinger  is  not  reporting- 

The  SALT  I  agreement  permits  Russia 
to  have  1,618  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles — the  carriers  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons—and limits  the  United  States  to 
1,054. 

Another  spinoflF  from  "detente"  was 
the  first  Russian  grain  deal  which  was 
extremely  favorable  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  $1.2  billion  deal  depleted  American 
wheat  and  grain  reserves,  contiibuted 
to  inflation  in  the  United  States,  in- 
creased the  price  of  food  to  American 
consumers  and  feed  to  farmers  and  re- 
sulted in  major  dislocations  of  our  rail 
freight  system. 

Another  phase  of  Secretary  Kissinger's 
policies  contrary  to  the  best  Interests  of 
the  United  States  is  his  advocacy  and 
proposal  to  surrender  control  and  terri- 
torial sovereignty  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  to  Panama — and  negotiations  to 
complete  this  giveaway  of  American 
rights  have  been  imderway  for  some 
time. 

It  was  also  Kissinger  who  agreed  that 
the  United  States  woidd  assist  in  rebuild- 
ing North  Vietiuun,  our  enemy  In  South- 
east Asia.  The  reaction  to  this  eammlt- 
ment  was  so  strong  In  the  Congress  and 
throughout  the  country  that  thk  pro- 
posal never  made  serkms  headway. 

Apparently  one  of  Dr.  Sssinger's 
techniques  Is  to  endeavor  to  "buy"  peace 
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with  U.S.  dollars  and  the  North  Vietnam 
deal  is  an  example. 

Another  example  is  the  Mideast  where 
the  Sinai  accords  which  Kissinger  nego- 
tiated and  which  are  expected  to  cost 
the  American  people  as  much  as  $10 
bUlicm — and  this  is  only  a  limited  accord 
between  Israel  and  one  Arab  nation — 
Egypt. 

This  accord  also  involves  the  location 
of  American  observes  in  the  Sinai  des- 
ert where,  many  believe,  they  will  be 
"sitting  ducks"  for  terrorists  in  the 
Mideast. 

Another  aspect  of  Kissinger  machina- 
tions in  the  Mideast  is  the  agreement  to 
give  nuclear  powerplants  and  materials 
to  countries  in  the  Mideast. 

The  latest  Kissinger  foreign  policy 
performance  was  related  to  Angola  where 
he  sought  to  commit  United  States  mili- 
tary and  economic  assistance  on  one  sida 
of  a  civil  war  within  the  coimtry. 

However,  Congress  refused  to  become 
involved  in  another  potential  "Vietnam" 
and  assistance  to  Angola  was  expressly 
prohibited  by  the  Congress. 

Because  of   the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  our 
foreign  policy,   I  place  in   the  Record 
herewith  excerpts  from  articles,  columns, 
and  editorials  from  the  Nation's  press 
commenting  on  and  reporting  on  Secre- 
tary Kissinger's  activities  which,  many 
believe,  are  not  in  the  be.st  interests  of 
our  Nation. 
The  materials  follow: 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  8,  1075) 
KissiNGEK  Linked  to  Wiretaps 
(By  Timothy  S.  Robinson) 
Former  Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell 
and  former  top  FBI  official   Cartha  D.  De- 
Loach  have  said  they  considered  a  so-called 
national  security  wiretap  program  begun  In 
1969  to  be  under  the  control  of  theu-Presl- 
dentlal  aide  Henry  Kissinger. 

The  testimony  appears  to  conflict  with 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger's  own  version  of 
his  role  In  the  wiretaps,  which  were  approved 
by  then-President  Nixon  as  an  attempt  to 
halt  alleged  leaks  of  classified  Information. 
Kissinger  previously  has  said  he  did  not 
initiate  the  taps,  and  that  his  role  mainly 
was  limited  to  approving  certain  names  to  be 
considered  as  subjects  of  the  surveillances. 
The  testimony  of  DeLoach  and  Mitchell 
C4ime  In  depositions  filed  In  a  law  suit 
brought  by  former  National  Security  Coun- 
cU  aide  Morton  Halperln,  whose  home  tele- 
phone was  tapped  for  21  months  as  part  of 
the  program. 

Halperln  claims  the  tap  was  Illegal,  and 
was  used  to  spy  on  his  political  beliefs  after 
he  left  the  government.  Kissinger's  role  in 
the  taps  program  previously  was  aired  on 
Capitol  Hill  in  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  He  is  sched- 
uled to  be  questioned  again  by  attorneys  for 
Halperln  In  the  pending  suit. 

Mitchell  and  DeLoach  both  Indicated  in 
their  depositions  that  they  considered  the 
taps  to  be  Kissinger's  program,  although  It 
had  Mr.  Nixon's  specific  approval. 

(From  the  Washington  Poet.  Feb.  6,  1976) 
KissmoxB  Crallenceo  ok  SALT  Talks 
...  As  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Zum- 
walfs  meetings  with  Kissinger  In  the  base- 
ment of  the  White  House  had  gotten  off  to 
a  bad  start  anyway.  Early  on,  he  said  Kis- 
singer told  him  It  was  a  pleasure  to  discuss 
things  with  him  because  he  was  the  only  in- 
tellectual among  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
the  only  one  able  to  take  a  broad  view.  But 
Zumwalt  beard  later  that  after  he'd  left  that 
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day  Kissinger  commented  to  an  aide:  "If 
there's  one  thing  I  can't  stand  it'.s  an  liitei- 
tectual  admiral." 

In  the  fall  of  1970.  his  firbt  year  as  CNO, 
Zumwalt  Invited  Kissinger  to  be  his  guest  at 
the  annual  Army-Navy  game  in  Philadelphia. 
There  is  a  special  train  from  Washington  for 
the  military  brass  and  the  two  men  set  up 
power  positions  at  different  locations  in  it 
and  gathered  their  camp  followers  around 
them.  Finally  Zumwalt  left  his  power  posi- 
tion and  moved  to  the  Kissinger  party.  .  .  . 
Zumwalt  talked  for  a  while  and  then  went 
back  to  his  seat  and,  using  a  special  anagram 
system  ba.sed  on  the  first  letter  of  the  defini- 
tive word  In  each  sentence,  he  wrote  down 
the  conversation  (ashesivj-s)  verbatim: 

"K.  feels  that  the  tJ.S.  has  passed  its 
historic  high  point  like  so  many  earlier 
civilizations.  He  believes  the  U.S.  is  on  the 
downhill  and  cannot  be  roused  by  political 
challenge  .  .  .  K.  does  not  agree  with  the 
President  that  the  American  people  can  be 
turned  around  ...  he  states  that  his  Job  Ls 
to  persuade  the  Russians  to  give  us  the  best 
deal  we  can  get.  recognizing  that  the  histori- 
cal forces  favor  them.  He  says  that  he  realizes 
that  In  the  light  of  history  he  will  be  recog- 
nized as  one  of  those  who  negotiated  terms 
favorable  to  the  Soviets,  but  that  the  Ameri- 
can pet^le  have  only  themselves  to  blame 
because  they  lack  the  stamina  to  stay  the 
course  against  the  Russians,  who  are  Sparta 
to  our  Athens." 

.  .  .  Another  time,  Zumwalt  remembers, 
he  dropped  Into  Kissinger's  office  with  no 
advance  warning  to  complain  about  what  he 
felt  was  the  White  House's  Inaction  on 
American  prisoners  of  war  in  Vietnam.  Ac- 
cording to  the  notes  he  took  afterwards  In 
his  limousine,  they  bad  the  following  con- 
versation : 

Kissinger:  I  believe  the  American  people 
lack  the  will  to  do  the  things  necessary  to 
achieve  parity  and  to  maintain  maritime 
superiority.  I  believe  we  must  get  the  best 
deal  we  can  in  our  negotiations  before  the 
Soviets  and  the  United  States  both  perceive 
these  changes  in  balance  have  occurred. 
When  these  perceptions  are  In  agreement, 
and  both  sides  know  that  the  United  States 
Is  inferior,  we  must  have  gotten  the  best  deal 
we  can.  Americans  at  that  time  wlU  not  be 
happy  that  I  have  settled  for  second,  but  It 
win  be  too  late. 

Zumwalt:  Why  not  take  it  to  the  people? 
They  will  not  accept  the  decision  to  become 
second  best  while  we  are  In  possession  of  m 
GNP  twice  that  of  the  USSR. 

Kissinger:  There's  a  question  of  Judgment. 
I  Judge  that  we  will  not  get  their  support 
and  if  we  seek  it  and  tell  the  facts  as  we 
would  have  to  do,  we  would  lose  our  negoti- 
ating leverage  with  the  Soviets. 

Zumwalt:  But  Isn't  that  the  tUtlmate  Im- 
morality In  a  democracy  to  make  a  dedslon 
for  the  people,  of  such  Importance,  without 
consulting  them? 

Kissinger:  Perhaps,  but  I  doubt  there  are 
one  million  who  could  even  understand  the 
issues. 

Ztimwalt:  But  even  If  that  presumption  is 
correct,  those  one  million  can  Influence  the 
opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  people.  I 
believe  It  my  duty  to  take  the  other  course. 

Kissinger:  You  should  take  care  lest  your 
words  result  In  a  reduction  In  the  Navy 
budget.  There  are  subtle  retributions  avail- 
able. 

Told  of  the  two  memos  recently  Kissinger 
Issued  ("after  we  scraped  him  off  the  cell- 
ing," noted  aide  Lawrence  Eagleburger)  the 
following  statement:  "I  do  not  know  wbMi 
or  for  what  motive  Admiral  Zumwalt  wrote 
these  alleged  memoranda.  They  reflect  no 
views  I  have  ever  held  or  could  have  ex- 
pres.sed.  They  are  contemptible  falsehoods." 

"Kissinger's  answer  Is  Just  one  more  In- 
dication that  liars  lie,"  Zumwalt  replied, 
challenging  the  Secretary  to  a  Joint  appear- 
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ance  imder  oath  before  a  HUl  c<Mmnlttee  to 
straighten  out  the  matter. 

Beginning  with  the  Yom  Klppur  War  In 
1973,  Zumwalt  charges,  Kissinger's  view  of 
the  world  has  caused  him  virtually  to  play 
lago  to  our  Othello.  We  were  never  told 
about  It,  he  says,  but  that  war — the  Rus- 
sian's systematic  violations  of  detente  and 
our  accommodations  to  them — showed  things 
had  gone  full  circle  from  the  Cuban  Missile 
Crisis  ten  years  earlier.  Kissinger  fudged  the 
picture  on  Yom  Klppur  and  he's  been  fudg- 
ing it  ever  since.  The  bare  facts,  as  Zumwalt 
sees  them,  show  that  the  United  States 
backed  down  In  the  face  of  Soviet  mUltary 
superiority  In  the  Mediterranean  Just  as 
surely  as  the  Soviets  backed  down  on  Cuba 

One  face-down  leads  to  another.  The  Rus- 
sians are  now  violating  SALT  I  with  mis- 
siles bigger  than  the  spirit  of  the  agree- 
ment allows,  the  admiral  says,  but  Kissinger 
is  fudging  there,  too.  And  there  are  other 
violations  .  .  . 

Not  only  has  Kissinger  withheld  Informa- 
tion from  the  public,  Zumwalt  charges,  he's 
caused  Intelligence  on  Soviet  violations  to 
be  withheld  from  the  National  Security 
Council,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Presi- 
dent himself.  (Although  Kissinger,  in  his 
only  public  response  to  the  charge,  said 
that  all  violations  have  been  reported  within, 
at  most,  a  period  of  two  months  from  their 
detection.) 

Death  to  lago!  Claiming  that  Kissinger 
has  corrupted  the  national  securttv  process 
every  bit  as  much  as  H.  R.  Haldeman  cor- 
rupted the  domestic,  Zumwalt  has  asked  that 
Kissinger  be  fired.  To  some  of  Zumwalfs 
detractors.  It  seems  almost  too  nice  a  touch 
of  drama,  that  the  vendetta  Is  more  than 
Just  a  question  of  conflicting  theories  that 
Zumwalt  Is  only  Uvlng  up  to  his  billing  as 
the  most  artful  politician  In  the  history  of 
the  Navy. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Nov.  5.  1975] 

An  Exit  Near  for  Kissinger? 

(By  Robert  Keatley) 

Washington.— The  long  run  of  Henry 
Kissinger  U  not  yet  over,  but  the  pace  Is 
slowing  and  the  end  Is  finally  In  sight. 

Seven  years  ago,  a  fairly  obscure  Harvard 
professor  was  ushered  into  Richard  Nixon's 
suite  at  the  Hotel  Pierre  In  New  York  and 
hired  as  the  President-elect's  assUtant  for 
national  security  affairs.  Soon  he  became 
Secretary  of  State — first  in  fact,  eventually 
In  name.  Since  then,  no  Important  U.S.  for- 
eign poUcy  move  has  been  made  without 
Mr.  Kissinger's  acting  as  Instigator,  Imple- 
menter  or  manipulator.  If  not  all  three.  .  .  . 

Despite  some  diplonuitlc  good  beginnings 
and  Uiterlm  successes,  little  of  a  lasting 
nature  has  been  accomplished  and  major 
reverses  are  all  too  possible.  A  foreign  set- 
back could  help  either  Mr.  Ford's  opponenU 
ou  the  right,  endangering  his  chances  for  the 
Republican  nomination,  or  his  adversaries  on 
the  left,  endangering  his  chances  to  be 
elected  President. 

The  potential  trouble  areas  Include  most 
major  aspects  of  American  foreign  policy: 

Detente.  Whether  future  Soviet-American 
relations  can  be  amicable  depends  largely  on 
the  two  countries'  abilities  to  restrain  weap- 
ons competition  and  avoid  nuclear  show- 
downs. But  the  current  Strategic  Arms  Lim- 
lUtlon  Talks  (SALT)  are  sUUed.  There  are 
differences  within  the  U.S.  administration, 
and  with  the  Russians,  about  how  to  handle 
certain  weapons  programs.  .  .  . 

The  President  has  particular  reason  tor 
caution.  There  Is  a  widespread  public  belief 
that.  In  detente,  "they  "  are  getting  the  better 
of  "us,"  and  that  this  must  be  stopped.  Both 
Democrats  and  Republicans  seem  ready  to 
exploit  this  attitude  politically,  to  Mr.  Ford's 
disadvantage.  Thus,  the  President's  Interest 
In  taking  political  chances  must  be  dissipat- 
ing quickly  as  1976  nears.  despite  whatever 
counsel  he  gets  from  Mr.  Kissinger. 
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Mideast.  Three :  interim  agreements  have 
nudged  Arabs  and  Israelis  toward  a  final 
peace  settlement,  though  nothing  la  yet 
guaranteed.  The  American  pubhc  Ui  also  ac- 
cepting the  Idea  that  supportlug  Israel's 
short-term  demands  isn't  necessarily  the  best 
way  of  assuring  its  long-term  survival.  Mr. 
Kissinger  receives  and  deserves  the  credit. 

But  what  to  do  next  Is  the  problem.  The 
UJS.  is  trying  to  arrange  a  new  pact  between 
Israel  and  Syria,  two  nations  which  thor- 
oughly distrust  each  other.  The  effort  could 
easily  fail  at  any  time,  leading  to  lltUe 
skirmishes  or  big  war.  Then  there  would  be 
political  pressure  to  give  Israel  massive  sup- 
port again.  Mr.  Kissinger  might  counsel  cau- 
tion so  that  recent  American  gains  In  the 
Arab  world  wouldn't  be  lost,  but  Candidate 
FV>rd  would  find  that  hard  advice  to  follow. 

China.  The  opening  to  Peking  was  another 
success,  but  now  the  relationship  is  fraying. 
China  apparently  Is  losing  confidence  in 
American  willingness  to  stand  up  to  the 
Soviets,  and  therefore  Is  losing  interest  in 
being  good  friends  with  the  chief  c^italist 
state. 

[From  the  Boston  Globe,  Dec.  7. 1975 1 
KissiNGES  Suiuenders  Too  Much 
(By  Aleksandr  I.  Solzhenitsyn) 
(Aleksandr  I.  Solzhenitsyn.  the  dissident  So- 
viet writer  now  in  exile,  won  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  Literature  in  1970.  This  article 
was  translated  from  the  Russian  by  Ray- 
mond H.  Anderson) 

.  .  .  Kissinger  endlessly  deafens  us  with 
the  threat  ".  .  .  but  otherwise,  nuclear  war." 
He  obscures  the  fact  that  this  same  nuclear 
war  hangs  equally  over  the  head  of  bis  oppo- 
nents (at  least  as  of  today,  until  new  suc- 
cesses by  Mr.  Kissinger) . 

And  in  these  equal  circumstances,  under 
the  same  threat,  his  opponents  are  always 
winning  and  he  is  always  yielding.  Let  him 
learn  something  from  his  opponents — ^how  is 
it  that  they  operate  so  successfully  In  the 
nuclear  age?  The  answer  woiUd  be:  They 
study  the  psychology  of  Mr.  Kissinger. 

What  an  absiudlty:  The  United  States  was 
the  first  to  Introduce  nuclear  weapons  to  the 
world.  Should  it  because  of  this  have  become 
weaker,  and  should  It  because  of  this  sur- 
render its  positions  In  the  world? 

I  dispute  not  only  that  Mr.  Kissinger  has 
the  life  experience  necessary  to  understand 
the  psychology  of  Communist  leaders,  and  as 
a  resiUt  sits  at  the  negotiating  table  as  if 
blindfolded.  I  also  dispute  that  he  is  on  the 
high  diplomatic  Intellectual  level  ascribed  to 
him. 

It  Is  not  dlplomiMy  to  negotiate  with  a 
preponderance  of  power  behind  one's  back, 
with  an  abundance  of  material  means  in 
one's  pocket,  to  submit  to  all  particlpantB  In 
the  negotiations,  to  pay  them  all  off  and 
thereby  to  create  tinbalanced  and  temporary 
grounds  for  transition  to  further  concessions. 

The  celebrated  Vietnam  agreement,  the 
wwst  dlplomatio  defeat  for  the  West  in  SO 
years,  hypocritically  and  very  conveniently 
for  the  aggressor  prepared  the  way  for  the 
qtilet  surrender  of  three  countries  in  Indo- 
china .  .  . 

A  similar  alarming  feeling  of  shaUness  is 
aroused  by  the  Middle  East  agreements  of 
Kissinger  (as  far  as  I  know,  many  Israeli 
leaders  do  not  regard  them  any  higher),  al- 
though there  has  not  been  the  kind  of  open 
capitulation  to  which  Vietnam  was  doomed 
by  the  same  pen  .  .  . 

The  very  process  of  surrender  of  world  po- 
sitions has  the  character  of  an  avalanche.  At 
every  successive  stage  it  becomes  more  diffi- 
cult to  hold  out  and  one  must  yield  more 
and  more.  This  Is  evident  in  the  new  condi- 
tions across  entire  continents,  in  the  un- 
precedented encroachments  by  the  Soviet 
XThion  in  southwestern  Africa  and  in  votes 
lathe  United  Nations. 
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|n«n  the  New  Guard,  June  1976] 

KnsiNGKR:  A  Rejection 

(By  Hamilton  B(%ers) 

In  case  someone  need  be  told,  the  political 
honeymoon  of  Henry  Kissinger  Is  over.  For 
years  the  United  SUtes  Secretary  of  State, 
and  before  that  National  Security  advisor  to 
President  Nixon,  enjoyed  an  incredible  popu- 
larity. He  was  praised  and  protected  by  such 
disparate  political  leaders  as  J.  William  Pul- 
bright  and  William  F.  Buckley.  Jr.  With  few 
exceptions,  these  people  placed  confidence 
in  Henry  Kissinger,  Jn  no  small  part  due  to 
his  arduous  cultivation  and  his  highly  intel- 
lectuallzed  manner.  But  the  time  for  style 
is  passed:  Henry  Kissinger's  foreign  policy 
must  be  Judged. 

To  speak  of  Kissinger's  foreign  poUcy  Is  to 
speak  of  American  foreign  policy.  For  the 
last  five  years  he  has  been  its  architect. 
Whether  on  the  conceptual  or  the  <^)erationaI 
level,  Kissinger  has  been  the  prime  mover. 
There  apparently  has  been  no  major  decision 
with  which  he  took  deep  exception,  other 
than  to  separate  himself,  ex  post  facto,  from 
unpopular  or  unsuccessful  International 
moves.  Tlie  incursion  Into  Cambodia  is  a  case 
In  point. 

Rrom  the  beginning  In  1969,  Nixon  and 
Kissinger  were  understood  to  believe  that 
a  wholly  new  approach  to  foreign  policy  was 
needed.  The  1968  campaign  was  replete  with 
speeches  indicating  a  need  for  fundamental 
reform  and  new  thinking.  . . .  The  intent  be- 
hind the  new  structure  was  to  move  away 
from  the  moralistic  foundations,  inherited 
from  the  Intellectual  tradition  of  Woodrow 
Wilson,  which  effectively  groiuided  American 
Internationalist  thinking  since  the  days  im- 
mediately after  the  First  World  War. 

One  of  the  products  of  the  new  order  of 
detente  was  Intended  to  be  a  demonstration 
by  the  United  States  of  just  how  far  the 
nation  had  come  In  its  rejection  and  with- 
drawal from  the  Cold  War  objectives  and 
methods.  It  was  presumed  that  the  old  ob- 
jectives were  wrong,  outdated.  To  orient 
policy  planning  toward  the  "new  order"  of 
thinking  the  inherited  policies  of  contain- 
ment and  military  superiority  were  speclfl- 
caUy  dropped  In  favor  at  poUcies  more  in 
keeping  with  the  realpoUtik  of  international 
relations.  The  startling  opening  toward  Com- 
mtmist  China,  with  the  complementary  chUl 
towards  the  Chinese  government  on  Taiwan 
was  the  essence  of  the  return  to  a  more  prag- 
matlc,  realistic  foreign  policy. 

PAXLtntK  OF  rxalfoutik 

But  even  on  its  own  terms,  the  new  Nlxon- 
Kissinger  concept  of  its  conjunctive  moves 
are  proving  to  be  short-term  failures.  What 
was  supposed  to  be  a  maturing  adjustment  to 
the  realities  of  world  politics  has  tiuTied  into 
a  poUtlcal  situation  in  which  the  United 
SUtes  finds  itself  with  lees  power  and  in- 
fluence, sine  qua  rum  of  the  realvolitik.  The 
abUity  of  the  U.S.  to  control  events  imnor- 
tant  to  its  future  security  has  diminished 
significantly.  In  large  part  due  to  the  "con- 
ceptual breakthroughs"  of  the  Klsslnger- 
Nbcon  foreign  policy. 

FOUmCAI.  CONDITIONS 

American  foreign  policy  is  In  a  shambles 
because  the  U.8.  world  position  is  weaker 
today  than  at  any  time  since  World  War  U 
and  the  threats  to  Its  security  greater.  While 
there  have  been  several  factors  contributing 
to  the  collapse.  Including  a  re-emergence  of 
Isolationist  attitudes  in  American  political 
thinking,  it  has  been  Kissinger's  Ideas  and 
style  which  have  provided  the  necessary  and 
sufficient  cause  to  the  change. 

When  the  Republican  Administration  took 
control  m  1969.  U.S.  foreign  policy  relation- 
ships were  on  a  reasonably  firm  footing,  not- 
withstanding the  war  in  Vietnam.  Since  then, 
our  relations  with  many  of  our  needed  allies, 
from  Japan  to  NATO,  have  withered.  Regard- 
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Ing  the  major  problem,  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  Nixon 
would  apply  the  necessary  power  and  employ 
the  a4>propriate  means  to  make  oontlntiatlon 
of  the  war  by  North  Vietnam  and  its  agents 
militarUy  and  politically  unfeasible. 

Not  only  was  this  not  done,  but  as  the  per- 
sonal accounts  of  former  Administration  in- 
siders became  public,  it  is  increasingly  clear 
that  the  abandonment  of  Vietnam  was  a 
conscious  decision,  motivated  by  domestic 
political  and  competing  foreign  policy  con- 
siderations. Present  attempts  to  blame  the 
Congress,  while  certainly  accurate  as  far  as 
they  go,  cloud  an  otherwise  clear  picture  of 
the  policy  set  in  motion:  to  cut  VS.  losses 
In  Vietnam  through  withdrawal  and  rely 
upon  an  essentially  defensive  thrust  to  bring 
about  an  end  to  the  Involvement.  The  tac- 
tical cover,  for  domestic  as  well-- as  interna- 
tional political  purposes,  was  Vietuamization, 
a  sensible  policy  If  the  purpose  had  been 
something  more  than  a  camouflage  of  retreat. 

The  competing  foreign  policy  "considera- 
tions" which  compelled  Nixon  and  Kissinger 
to  literally  vrithdraw  the  United  States  from 
Southeast  Asia  were  the  objectives  of  a  "new 
order"  in  international  relations  and  their 
hopes  to  bring  about  Improved  relationships 
with  Communist  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  the  means  to  the  "new  order." 
Continued  pursuit  of  the  objectives  which 
put  the  United  States  in  Vietnam  were  in- 
consistent with  the  new  orientation  and 
purpose. 

(From   the   Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Oct.   f4, 

1974  J 

Soviets  Do  Nor  Beu£ve  in  Detente 

(By  John  D.  Lofton  Jr.) 

IfKiNGRAn. — The  essential  phoninees  of  the 
pix>fe6sed  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  have  so-called  detente  with 
the  United  States  is  best  demonstrated  by 
the  rigid  and  fanatically  dogmatic  belief  of 
the  Soviets  in  the  principles  of  class  strug- 
gle and  violent  revolution  laid  down  by  V. 
I.  Lenin  over  60  years  ago. 

Since  we  have  been  here,  our  Soviet  host.'; 
have  been  all  smiles.  There  has  been  much 
talk  of  making  detente  'Trreven^ble.*'  There 
have  been  many  toasts  to  "mutual  under- 
standing" and  "fruitful  collaboration." 

But  a  close  look  at  what  the  Soviets  really 
believe  shows  that  they  are  as  dedicated 
as  ever  to  what  they  have  always  been  dedi- 
cated to:  the  biuying  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  all  it  stands  for. 

As  TiWiin  wrote  67  years  ago,  in  "the  theory 
of  Marx  and  Engels  the  inevitability  of  a  vio- 
lent revolution  refers  to  a  bourgeois  state." 
That's  \is. 

The  bourgeois  state,  said  Lenin,  "cannot  be 
superseded  by  the  protetarian  state  (that's 
them)  through  the  process  of  withering 
avray,  but  as  a  general  rule,  only  through  a 
violent  revolution.  The  panegyric  Engels  sang 
in  its  honor,  and  which  fully  corresponds  to 
Marx's  repeated  statements — this  panegyric 
is  by  no  means  a  mere  Impulse,  a  mere  decla- 
mation or  a  polemical  sally.  The  necessity 
of  imbuing  the  masses  with  this  and  precisely 
this  view  of  violent  revolution  lies  at  the  root 
of  the  entire  theory  of  Marx  and  Engels." 

Just  to  make  things  absolutely  clear  about 
the  irreconcilability  of  our  two  systems,  Len- 
in states  very  explicitly,  with  no  quallfloa- 
tions: 

"The  supersession  of  the  bourgeois  rtate  by 
the  proletarian  state  is  iiupoeslble  without  a 
violent  revolution." 

These  ideas  of  Lenin  about  the  necessity 
for  violent  revolution,  though  formulated 
over  a  half-centtiry  ago,  are  still  fervently 
believed  in  and  proselytized  by  the  Soviet 
state.  The  masses  here  are  indeed  imbued 
with  this  view. 

Throughout  our  entire  conversations  with 
members  of  the  Komsomol,  the  Communist 
youth    organization,    and    members    of   the 
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party,  they  h»ve  stated  with  absolute  clar- 
ttf  UuU  tb«  detente  they  seek  In  no  way 
nwm  »  Htnlii(t  in  the  intensity  erf  the 
oUMt  strog^  or  the  need  ultimately  for  vio- 
lent rerolutton  to  overthrow  our  w»y  of  life. 

I  From  the  Washington  Star,  Jan.  11,  1976) 
DnxitTE  AND  Disappoint MRNT 
(By  Crosby  8.  Noyes) 
With  or  without  Angola,  the  detente  be- 
tween   the   United    States    and    the   Soviet 
Union,  going  back  to  the  early  days  of  the 
Nixon     administration,     la     in     a     parlous 
condition. 

In  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States,  a  transition  of  leadership  Is  in 
progress.  In  Russia,  even  if  an  old  and  ailing 
lAonld  Brezhnev  survives  another  year,  other 
leaders  are  likely  to  acquire  nvore  power  and 
Influence  on  Soviet  policy  over  the  months 
to  come.  Kven  If  Oerald  Ford  is  elected  to 
another  term  in  November  (which  seem^ 
Increasingly  unlikely),  the  assumptions  that 
provided  the  rationale  for  the  Nlxon- 
Klsslnger  detente  are  coming  imder  an  In- 
creasing challenge. 

Indeed,  the  rationale  for  detente  has  never 
been  very  well  defined.  Rather  than  a  q>eclflc 
policy.  It  has  been  a  frame  of  mind:  a  feel- 
ing that  both  great  powers  had  something  to 
gain  from  a  relaxation  of  the  tensions  that 
existed  with  ups  and  down«  since  shortly 
after  the  end  of  World  War  n.  It  has  become 
even  more  difficult  to  define  as  time  goes  by. 
Probably  the  Rui<«lfins  could  at  least  have 
given  more  logical  explanations  for  detente 
than  leaders  In  the  United  States.  Their  con- 
flict with  the  Chinese,  their  economic  prob- 
lems, their  need  for  Western  technology — all 
argued  for  the  need  of  detente  with  the 
West.  And  all  the  expectations  have  been  to 
a  large  extent  disappointed  over  the  last  six 
or  seven  years. 

For  people  In  the  West,  the  relaxation  of 
International  ten'  ions  has  been  desirable  for 
Its  own  sake  Ignoring  the  fact  that  the 
tensions  have  had  their  positive  aspects- 
leading  among  other  things  to  the  creation 
of  Uie  Atlantic  alliance  and  the  beginnings 
of  a  political  unity  in  Western  Europe— It 
seemed  to  promise  a  relaxation  of  the  col- 
lective effort,  particularly  in  the  mUltarv 
area.  •' 

In  Nixon's  favorite  phrase,  detente  aimed 
at  a  "generation  of  peace."  In  Western 
imaginations  at  least,  it  alao  held  out  the 
posslbUlty  of  a  less  repressive  life  for  people 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  And,  as  Henry 
Kissinger  has  never  tired  of  assuring  us, 
there  is  really  no  alternative  to  detente  In  an 
age  of  co-equal  nuclear  powers.  The  results 
for  both  sides  have  been  lees  than 
satisfactory. 

The  Russians  have  seen  the  United  States 
dramatically  improve  Ite  relations  with 
Peking  In  the  name  of  the  same  spirit  of 
detente  that  It  applies  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Their  hopes  of  a  large  Increase  In  trade  with 
the  West  have  not  materialized,  in  part  be- 
cause the  U.8.  Senate  InsUted  on  demanding 
greater  liberalization  of  Soviet  emigration 
laws.  The  much-touted  Evu-opean  security 
conference,  climaxed  in  Helsinki  last  sum- 
mer, has  proved  almost  as  meaningless  from 
Moecow's  viewpoint  as  It  haa  always  seemed 
In  the  West. 
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talks,  as  well  as  of  negotUtlons  designed  to 
reduce  mUltary  forces  In  Central  Europe,  la 
at  best  uncertain.  And  it  is  a  safe  bet  that 
detente  itself  will  be  a  major  issue  In  the 
coming  presidential  alaotlons. 

And  yet  the  Ruaslana  apparently  feel  as 
Mr.  Kissinger  does— that  there  really  U  no 
alternative  to  a  continuing  effort  to  reach 
accommodations  of  one  kind  or  another  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  each  of  which  Is  capa- 
ble of  destroying  the  other  many  times  over. 
It  may  even  be  Important  enough  to  Mr 
Brezhnev  to  liUilblt  his  natural  tendencies  In 
such  places  as  Angola.  And  that  in  Itself 
naay  be  an  adequate  Justification  for  keeping 
It  alive  through  the  coming  year. 


In  Washington,  detente  has  come  to  be 
viewed  with  an  Increasingly  Jaundiced  eye 
The  agreements  reached  so  far  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  limitation  of  strategic 
nuclear  weapons  are  under  attack  from  both 
left-and  right-wing  critics  of  the  administra- 
tion and  even  from  defense-oriented  ele- 
ments within  the  administration  Itself.  So 
has  the  deal  through  which  the  Soviet  Union 
will  receive  some  6  to  8  mUllon  tons  of 
American  grain  between  now  and  1981. 

Altogether,  to  many  Americans,  detente  is 
coming  to  appear  very  much  as  a  one-way 
street  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Rus- 
sians.  The   future   of   the   arms   limitation 
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Pro-Ar*b  Tckkorists  Must  Not  Orr  Panama 

Canal 

(By  James  J.  KUpatrick) 

Washinotok. — An  ominous  story  appeared 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago  in  the  Washington  Post 
jmder  a  Panama  City  dateline.  It  was  headed 
^/.S.-Panama  Accord  Seen  in  Early  i»76 " 
This  was  Marlese  Simons's  lead : 

"A  U.S.  concession  to  surrender  Jurisdiction 
over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  at  the  end  of 
five  year.s  has  led  to  confident  predictions  by 
an  authoritative  source  that  a  new  UA- 
Panama  canal  treaty  would  be  ready  for 
signature  next  year." 

Let  us  sound  the  alarm  bells  and  summon 
such  able  warriors  as  RepresentaUve  Daniel 
J.  Flood  (D..  Pa.)  and  Senator  Jesse  Helms 
(R..  N.C.).  For  the  pa.st  20  years,  Mr.  Flood 
has  been  ralMng  Cn Ionian  cries  In  the  House 
Mr.  Helms  has  made  himself  Senate  leader  of 
the  fight  to  prevent  a  giveaway  of  vital  rights 
and  property  in  the  Canal  Zone.  This  "con- 
cession to  surrender"  cannot  possibly  be  ap- 
proved. 

We  ought  to  understand  what  Is  at  stake  In 
these  negotutlons.  both  n.t  to  the  canal  past 
and  as  to  the  canal  future. 

Under  the  treaty  of  1903  the  United  States 
acquired  rights  "in  perpetuity"  over  a  10-mile 
wide    zone    of    Panamanian    territory.    The 

Jl*!l*".-*25'"'***'  •"  PO*'*'"  «»«•  authority  the 
United  States  would  possess  "if  it  were  sover- 
eign. By  direct  purchase  from  private  own- 
ers, the  United  States  also  acquired  title,  in 
fee,  to  certain  lands  now  Involved. 

In  1914,  after  a  tremendous  and  costly  feat 
of  engineering,  we  opened  the  Panama  Canal 
to  the  shipping  of  the  world.  For  60  years  the 
oanal  was  operated  without  an  increas*  In 
toUs.  About  70  per  cent  of  the  tonnage 
through  the  canal  in  recent  years  has  ortgl- 
nated  In,  or  been  destined  for,  the  United 
states.  Apart  from  Its  commercial  value  the 
canal  has  had  immeasurable  strategic  value 
alao.  Mr.  Flood  has  aptly  called  It  "the  Jugu- 
lar vein  of  this  hemisphere." 

Panama  has  benefited  also.  More  than  40 
per  cent  of  Panama  s  foreign  exchange  earn- 
ings, according  to  a  State  Department  paper 
last  year,  and  nearly  one-third  of  Panaou-s 
gross  national  product  are  directly  or  indi- 
rectly attributable  to  the  canal. 

What  of  the  future?  Panama  U  under  the 
iron  nUe  of  Brig.  Oen.  Omar  Torrijos,  who 
seized  power  in  October.  1968.  He  is  pro- 
Arab  and  pro-Communist.  Before  any  sxir- 
render  of  Jurisdiction  Is  approved,  we  should 
ask  ourselves  how  In  the  name  of  common 
sense  the  United  States  could  benefit  from 
Panamanian  control.  The  prospect  U  for  na- 
tionalization; the  prospect  is  for  General 
Torrijos  to  do  in  Panama  what  the  late 
Oamal  Abdel  Nasser  did   in  Suez. 

Now,  it  Is  undersUndable  that  Panama 
chafes  under  the  continued  U.S.  presence 
Senator  Alan  Cranston  (D..  Calif.),  who 
favors  a  new  treaty,  has  asked  how  Ameri- 
cans might  feel  if  the  British  still  held  per- 
petual rights  along  the  Erie  Canal.  Doubt- 
less the  present  situation  U  Indeed  a  "source 
of  conflict."  and  after  10  years  of  intermit- 
tent   negotiations.    Ambassador    at    Large 
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Ellsworth  Bunker  doutbless  is  correct  in  sav- 
ing the  Panamanians  are  "impatient." 

But  there  comes  a  time  when  great  powers 
must  behave  as  great  powers.  Not  every 
source  of  conflict  can  be  removed.  Some  con- 
fllcU  must  be  endured;  they  must  be  lived 
with.  Not  every  wounded  sensitivity  can  be 
soothed.  When  every  reasonable  and  prudent 
concession  to  Panama  has  been  made,  a  line 
has  to  be  drawn:  No  more.  And  sorry  about 
that. 

The  treaty  of  1903  is  not  engraved  In 
stone.  It  has  been  twice  amended— in  1936 
and  1965.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  further 
amendments  can  be  agreed  to,  rellnqulshlnu 
unneeded  land  for  Panamanian  development 
further  increasing  payments  to  Panama  and 
providing  for  some  Panamanian  participation 
in  administration  of  the  canal. 

But  the  rumors  now  afloat  smack  of  abject 
surrender.  They  smack  of  appeasement  They 
smack  of  the  same  cockeyed  Judgment  that 
gave  us  the  wheat  deal  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  That  was  called  a  victory  for  detente 
One  more  such  victory  and  we  are  done  for 

(From  the  Washington  Post) 
Iran  To  But  Nnci«A«  Plants  From  thx 
UNrrso  States 
(By  Murrey  Marder) 
The  United  States  and  Iran  yesterday  an- 
nounced that  Iran  wUl  purchase  up  to  eight 
nuclear  power  plants  from  the  United  SUtes 
as  part  of  a  two-way  trade  expected  to  reach 
•16   billion  over  five  years,  exclusive  of  oil 
sales. 

Tl»e  U.S.-Iranton  trade  accord  u  "the 
largest  agreement  of  this  kind  that  has  been 
signed  between  any  two  countries,"  Secre- 
tary of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger  told  a  news 
conference. 

Iranian  Economic  Minister  Hushang  Ansaty 
said  the  projected  trade  "exceeds  by  almost 
a  billion  dollars"  the  "combined  amount  of 
agreements  that  we  (Iran)  have  with  the 
industrialized  nations  of  Western  Europe." 

The  «15  bUUon  estimated  non-oil  trade  be- 
tween the  two  nations  was  described  as  "a 
target"  In  a  Joint  communique.  Although  it 
was  dramatized  as  a  new  $15  bUllon  "agree- 
ment." it  represents  an  Increase  of  about 
one-third,  or  approximately  $i  billion  a  year, 
over  the  1974  level  of  trade  between  the  two 
nations,  excluding  oil.  The  cumulative  figure 
is  quite  high  for  U5.-Iranlan  trade,  although 
It  is  dwarfed  by  U.S.  trade  with  many  na- 
tions. 

Sate  of  American  nuclear  power  reactors 
win  make  up  the  dominant  portion  of  a 
planned  $12  bUIion  in  new  US.-Iranlan  proj- 
ects, extending  beyond  the  flve-year  pe- 
riod. ...  ■/         r- 

Iran  Is  second  only  to  Saudi  Arabia  as  the 
world's  largest  oil  exporter,  but  its  oil  reserves 
are  far  more  limited,  and  the  shah  is  in  a 
hurry  to  industrialize  his  nation. 

In  response  to  questions  raised  at  yester- 
day's news  conference  about  the  large  num- 
ber of  U.S.  nuclear  reactors  to  be  sold  to 
Iran,  Kissinger  said,  "It  U  not  a  deUberate 
policy  ot  the  United  States  to  spread  nuclear 
technology  around"  the  world. 

All  the  nuclear  reactors  for  Iran,  he  said, 
will  be  subject  to  "the  safeguards  that  are 
appn^rlate"  under  the  Nuclear  Non-ProJlf- 
eratlou  Treaty,  which  Iran  has  signed. 


MONDAY  HOLIDAY  ACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  KETCHUM 

or   CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav,  February  24,  1978 

Mr.    KETCRUM.    Mr.    Speaker,    oo 

January  1,  1971,  when  the  Monday  Holi- 
day Act  went  Into  effect,  a  sUrtUflcant 
tradition  in  fee  patrioUc  life  of  America 
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was  destroyed.  The  whole  symbolic 
meaning  attached  to  our  national  holi- 
days was  erased  by  equating  them  alnMMt 
solely  wife  business,  profits,  and  long 
weekends.  We  have  oae  holiday  Just 
{jx>ut  straightened  out,  restoring 
November  11  as  Veterans  Day.  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  high  time  we  returned  all  our 
national  holidays  to  feeir  original  dates. 
I  intend  to  do  just  this  by  introducing 
legislation  today  which  will  designate 
February  22,  May  80,  and  October  12  as 
Washington's  Birfeday.  Memorial  Day, 
and  Columbus  Day.  respectively,  return- 
ing our  legal  public  holidays  to  feeir 
dates  of  traditional  obsei'vance. 

I  maintain  feat  if  we  are  to  preserve 
those  feings  we  hold  sacred  and  dear  to 
us  in  feis  great  Nation,  if  our  traditions 
are  to  have  some  meaning,  we  must  re- 
verse fee  damage  which  has  been  done 
to  our  heritage.  "Die  New  York  Times 
gave  its  support  to  fee  Mcmday  heydays 
proposal  in  1968-^ut  on  F^ruary  9, 
1971,  as  Washington's  Birfeday  on 
February  15  was  drawing  near,  a  Times 
editorial  repined  its  previous  decision, 
stating: 

.  .  .  the  more  we  resent  this  conversion  of 
historic  anniversaries  to  mere  legislative  de- 
vices for  stretching  out  the  weekend.  The 
price  of  these  dubioos  achievements  is  one 
more  sacrifice  of  tradition  at  a  time  when 
that  commodity  is  in  seriously  short  supply. 
Draining  holidays  of  meaning  and  color,  the 
plan  does  honor  chiefly  to  the  dollar.  Obvi- 
ously it  Is  good  for  travel  agencies,  motels, 
gas  stations  and  chronic  weekenders.  But  if 
that  is  all  the  holidays  are  to  mean,  then 
why  ever  retain  their  luunes?  They  might  as 
well  be  numbered  I 

Why  did  we  declare  certain  4ays  "na- 
tional holidays"  In  fee  first  place?  We 
did  so  because  a  handful  of  days  were 
highly  significant  occasions,  steeped  in 
the  history  and  tradition  of  our  coun- 
try. If  we  continue  on  fee  present  course, 
in  10  to  20  years  frcin  now  our  youfe  will 
never  know  what  Pebruary  23  slffolfies. 
They  will  nelfeer  know  nor  care  when 
George  Washington  was  bora— one 
thing  is  for  certain,  no  child  will  believe 
that  Washington  was  born  all  ovec  mid- 
February.  The  same  will  hold  true  for 
the  day  mourning  fee  loss  of  American 
life  in  military  conflict  and  fee  day  cele- 
brating fee  discovery  of  our  great  Nation. 
All  will  be  kwt  to  a  3-day  p^od  of 
revelry  and  vacation. 

As  we  take  time  to  reflect  on  fee  past 
200  years  of  American  history,  shall  we 
celebrate  July  4fe  on  fee  last  Monday 
in  June?  I  believe  not.  But  is  feat 
tlKMight  any  less  reverent  than  mourn- 
ing fee  loss  of  American  life  in  military 
combat  by  racking  up  furfeer  deaths  in 
hurried  highway  travel?  In  this  Bicen- 
tennial Year,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  putting  a  stop  to  this  abuse  of  our 
national  heritage  in  fee  name  fk  3-day 
revehx 


A  FEW  GOOD  MEN 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GSOBazA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1979 

Mr.    McDONAIJD    of    Georgia.    Mr. 
Speaker,  in  spite  of  the  recent  publicity 
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given  to  the  Brookings  study  on  the  fu- 
ture role  of  our  Marine  Corps,  many  of 
us  sleep  better  knowing  there  are  three 
Marine  divisions  available  and  ready  to 
go  into  combat  anywhere  in  the  world  hi 
the  defense  of  fee  United  States.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal,  on  February  11, 
1976,  expressed  this  point  of  view  very 
wdl  I  feought.  For  feose  who  may  take 
fee  Brookings  Institution  study  seriously. 
I  commend  fee  editorial  from  fee  Joui-- 
nal.  which  follows: 

A  Few  Oood  Men 

In  his  first  message  to  Congress  in  1829, 
Andrew  Jackson  proposed  that  the  Marine 
Corps  be  merged  Into  the  infantry  or  the 
artillery,  "there  being  no  peculiar  training 
requisite  for  It."  More  than  100  years  later, 
ex-Army  artUlery  officer  Harry  Truman  de- 
scribed the  Marines  as  "just  the  Navy's  police 
force."  Both  remarks  are  Indicative  of  the 
ambivalent  attitudes  Americans  have  had 
towards  the  men  who  wear  soldier  uniforms 
and  speak  the  sailor's  Jargon. 

So  it  should  not  be  siu-prisiug  that  a  new 
Brookings  Institution  study  holds  that  the 
Corps  is  out  of  step  with  the  times  and 
should  be  reorganized  and  trimmed  in  size 
from  its  present  196,000-man  level.  The  study 
ui^ged  that  the  Corps  abandon  its  preoccu- 
pation with  amphibious  warfare  and  sharply 
reduce  its  tactical  alrpower. 

No  doubt  the  Corps  could  benefit  from 
some  constructive  criticism.  It  did  not  always 
live  up  to  expectations  In  Vietnam  and  It 
perhaps  suffered  even  more  than  the  Navy 
from  the  mediocrity  ethic  that  Infiltrated 
the  military  services  a  few  years  ago. 

However,  as  the  Corps'  recent  search  for 
"a  few  good  men"  implies,  it  has  raised  its 
recruiting  standards  and,  apparently,  overall 
morale.  And  the  Brookings  Judgments  about 
a  diminished  need  for  an  elite  and  highly 
mobile  fighting  force  are  subject  to  chal- 
lenge. 

The  study  argues  that  China  or  Russia 
would  not  be  much  damaged  "by  amphibious 
nibbles"  along  their  coasts.  But  that  misses 
the  point  of  the  Marine  Corps'  traditional 
role,  which  is  to  conduct  specialized  opera- 
tions, often  of  a  very  limited  nature.  In  situ- 
ations where  U.S.  Interests  are  threatened. 
Amphibious  operations  along  with  the  ability 
of  a  mobile  strike  force  to  respond  quickly — 
as  in  the  Mayaguez  incident  only  last  year — 
still  provide  Important  military  and  political 
options  In  a  nuclear  age. 

The  Brookings  judgments  are  based  also 
on  the  perception  of  a  "growing  public  dis- 
enchantment with  military  ventures  over- 
seas." Americans  have  never  been  enchanted 
with  overseas  military  ventures.  But  they 
have  often  backed  such  ventures  when  the 
reasons  for  them  were  clearly  tinderstood. 
Having  a  force  In  readiness  is  one  way  to 
discourage  adventtulsm  by  other  powers. 

While  the  Brookings  study  Is  useful  In 
provoking  a  dlsciission  of  the  Msulne  Corps' 
effectiveness,  the  need  for  such  a  force  is 
beyond  question.  Harry  Truman  was  very 
happy  to  have  the  Marines  at  Inchon  after 
the  Korean  war  broke.  It  Is  not  hard  to 
imagme  situations  today  in  which  the  UJ3. 
will  badly  need  a  "few  good  men." 


A  MAN  OF  IMPACT 


HON.  TENNYSON  GUYER 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24,  1976 

Mr.  GUYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  insert  into  fee  Record  an  editorial 
from  fee  Lima  News,  Lima,  Ohio,  honor- 
ing an  outstanding  man  in  my  district. 
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Msgr.  Edward  C.  Herr.  It  is  t4>pr(q;)riate 
that  such  a  man  who  so  much  typifies 
fee  ^irit  of  Amoica  should  be  signally 
honored  oa  his  65fe  birfeday  and  on  fee 
threshold  of  America's  200fe  birfeday. 
The  article  follows: 

MoNsicKOR  Hebr  a  Mam  of  Impact 
Many  people  helped  buUd  Lima  Central 
Catholic,  a  1.000-student  high  school  in  its 
20th  year.  But  much  of  LCC's  uniqueness  is 
credited  to  Msgr.  Edward  C.  Herr. 

In  his  19th  year  as  LCC  principal.  Father 
Herr  has  directed  the  school  almost  from  the 
start.  It  miri'ors  his  personaUty. 

Saturday  Is  Msgr.  E.  C.  Herr  Day  in  Lima, 
a  special  dar  planned  by  LCC  alumni  and 
proclaimed  by  the  mayor.  We  Join  that 
tribute  to  a  man  who  has  made  his  mark  on 
our  conununity. 

He  was  appointed  in  June.  1067,  to  com- 
plete consolidation  of  Lima's  parodhial  high 
schools.  Today  LCC  occupies  a  modem  build- 
ing on  Cable  Road,  where  c<wstruction 
started  In  1959.  In  two  decades,  the  school 
has  graduated  4,000. 

Despite  enormous  fijiauclal  problems, 
Father  Herr  has  maintained  a  high  school 
open  to  all.  He  has  battled  to  keep  down 
tuition  and  provide  aid  where  needed.  He 
has  blocked  the  alternative,  which  was  for 
LCC  to  become  an  exclusive  academy,  white 
only  and  largely  for  children  of  the  affluent. 
Practically  a  one-man  show  in  bis  first 
years  in  Lima.  Herr  has  developed  an  able 
staff  by  matching  the  right  persiMi  with  the 
right  Job  at  the  right  time.  He  doesn't  sec- 
ond-guess his  decisions.  But  before  deciding, 
he  analyzes  all  sides  and  considers  other 
opinions. 

He  pioneered  lay  leadership  in  Catholic 
InstltutlcKis,  establishing  Ohio's  first  poUcy- 
makiug  pai'ochial  school  board. 

Father  Herr  Is  a  teacher  who  values  schol- 
arship. He  takes  a  direct  hand  in  maintain- 
ing the  quality  of  LCC's  programs  and  In 
seeking  Improvement. 

His  concept  of  education  goes  beyond  book 
learning.  He  has  built  LCC  as  a  community 
based  on  freedom  and  love,  a  school  that  pays 
more  than  lip  service  to  shared  leqionslbUlty 
among  students,  i>arents  and  teachers.  Rath- 
er than  regimentation,  he  emphasises  self- 
discipline.  He  insists  teachers  provide  lead- 
ership. 

Analyzing  education's  failtires,  Herr  has 
discarded  the  fads.  He  advocates  a  return  to 
the  basics. 

During  the  troubled  1960s,  whUe  many 
seemed  to  give  up  on  an  entire  generation 
of  America's  young.  Father  Herr  stayed  with 
them. 

He  understands  each  succeeding  wave  of 
high  school  students  better  than  most  other 
adults,  getting  close  to  his  students  as  few 
administrators  can. 

He  challenges  the  young,  demanding  more 
of  them  than  they  expect  of  themselves.  He 
has  convinced  his  students  to  help  pay  for 
their  own  education  through  the  hard  work 
of  one  fund-raising  project  after  another. 

Father  Herr  takes  a  special  Interest  in  each 
senior  class  and  directs  their  annual  musical 
That  LCC  tradition  took  root  In  Herr's  love 
of  the  theater. 

He  is  concerned  for  the  teenager  who  needs 
special  attention  to  deal  with  life.  He  quietly 
accepts  responsibility  for  helping  the  boy  or 
girl  everyone  else  has  written  off. 

Some  former  students  seek  his  counsel  as 
adults.  In  a  sense,  they  "go  home,"  back  to 
their  foundation  years  to  find  a  direction. 

Father  Herr  also  Is  a  priest  in  the  Catholic 
Church.  He  was  ordained  40  years  ago  this 
June. 

He  is  a  witness  to  Christian  h(q>e.  He  has 
confidence  in  the  Gospel  and  Intimately 
knows  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John, 
speaking  of  them  as  if  they  were  close  friends. 
At  LCC,  he  stresses  what  he  citlls  the  great 
Christian  values  right  along  with  the  great 
American  values. 
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He  often  finds  himself  lu  •  minority  among 
Ckthollc  clergymen,  ustiaUy  Identified  with 
the  liberal  wing.  H©  has  great  love  for  Christ 
and  the  church  he  serves.  But  he  has  little 
patlenc*  for  legalism  and  form,  stressing  a 
Christianity  of  love,  not  of  fear  and  penalty. 
One  of  his  cherished  moments  as  a  priest 
came  In  October.  1966.  when  he  offered  the 
opening  prayer  before  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. In  that  period  of  strife  about 
Vietnam,  tUs  theme  was  peace. 

Father  Herr  has  deep  sensitivity  for  the 
alienated  and  disadvantaged,  especially  try- 
ing to  encourage  blacks  to  overcome  dis- 
crimination. He  tried  to  prevent  black-wlilte 
polarization  In  Lima  during  racial  tension  In 
the  1960s.  For  five  years  he  served  as  ciialr- 
man  of  the  city's  human  relations  commis- 
sion. His  activism  was  aimed  at  changing 
men's  heart  and  minds  through  persuasion 
and  knowledge,  not  with  force. 

He  established  a  scholarship  program,  R£- 
OPEN,  encouraging  more  blacks  to  enroll  at 
LCC.  broadening  their  educational  oppor- 
tunities and  providing  whites  with  a  better 
balanced  student  body. 

He  for  years  quietly  encouraged  women 
to  accomplish  all  they  are  capable  of  through 
careers  and  higher  education.  Each  class  and 
the  strident  senate  at  LCC  have  co-presi- 
dents, a  girl  and  a  boy. 

He  luui  taught  we  must  work  together, 
but  that  the  quest  for  unity  must  respect 
OUT  differences,  the  Infinite  variety  of  Amer- 
ica's c\Utural  mix.  With  pluralism,  he  Insists 
there  is  a  place  for  everyone. 

His  efforts  have  produced  a  unique  rela- 
tionship between  Lima's  public  and  parochial 
schools.  Their  respect  and  cooperation  are 
unmatched  in  Ohio. 

A  thinking  man,  Herr  avoids  rigidity.  He's 
in  tune  with  change,  while  maintaining  his 
principles. 

For  a  lifetime  he  has  been  a  great  reader 
with  wlderanglng  interests.  He  is  able  to  in- 
terpret for  easier  understanding  by  others 
many  Important  developments  in  education, 
theology  and  even  politics.  Politically,  he  Is 
labeled  a  liberal,  although  some  might  use 
"progressive-conservative, "  reflecting  his  re- 
spect for  the  traditional  Ideals  of  Western 
man. 

Unlike  many  with  a  fuU  life  of  experience 
behind  them.  Father  Herr  seldom  looks  back. 
He  looks  forward.  And  he  has  staying  power. 
On  Feb.  24  he  will  celebrate  his  8Sth  birth- 
day. He  has  suffered  two  heart  attacks,  first 
In  1970  and  again  In  September.  1974,  when 
his  condition  was  critical.  He  considered  the 
attacks  temporary  setbacks,  refusing  to  slow 
do>wn  for  long. 

He  thrives  on  action;  is  a  doer,  a  man  who 
puts  it  on  the  line.  He  never  dvicks  a  prob- 
lem or  an  issue. 

He  is  friendly,  has  a  roaring  sense  of 
humor  and  a  real  ability  to  laugh  at  him- 
self. And  he  has  a  temper,  excusing  it  by 
citing  his  Irish  heritage. 

He  Is  a  man  who  tries  to  live  what  he  be- 
lieves and  says.  He  has  changed  many  lives 
and  touched  countless  others.  He  has  made 
mistakes,  of  course,  and  at  times  has  been 
■  controversial.  But  love  him  or  leave  him. 
Father  Herr  is  the  rare  man  others  cannot 
view  with  apathy. 


1975-76  VPW  VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY 
SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

or    RHODE    ISI.AND 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24.  1976 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  gi-ant  recog- 
nition  to   our   talented   young   people. 


bxtensiOns  of  remarks 

whose  abilities,  wisdom,  and  Insight 
sometimes  seem  disproportionate  to  their 
youth.  The  Bicentennial  has  certainly 
provided  a  much-needed  forum  for  all 
our  citizens,  old  and  yoimg,  to  express 
their  thoughts  on  our  country's  past  and 
present  and  to  give  us  a  glimpse  into  the 
heart  and  soul  of  our  Nation.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  this  expressive  spirit  will  not 
end  with  the  close  of  this  year,  because  it 
is  only  by  continuously  encouraging  each 
person  to  speak  out  that  we  can  truly 
maintain  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  co- 
operation which  our  200th  year  has 
brought  to  us. 

This  spirit  of  the  young  nation  past 
and  the  great  country  present  has  been 
uniquely  unbodied  in  an  essay  by  a  yoimg 
lady  from  my  hometown  in  Woonsocket 
who  is  the  Rhode  Island  winner  of  the 
1975-76  VPW  Voice  of  Democracy  Schol- 
arship Program.  Oisele  Sutherland  wrote 
the  following  essay  on  the  subject  of 
"What  Our  Bicentennial  Heritage  Means 
to  Me."  and  I  am  truly  proud  to  share 
this  moving  statement  by  a  15-year-old 
Rhode  Islander  with  my  colleagues: 
1976-76  vrw  Voici  of  Demociiact  Scholak- 
SHiP  Pkooram:  Rhode  Island  Wiwkek. 
Oisele  SxrrHEXLAmt 

July  of  1976  rapidly  approaches.  The  spirit 
of  the  events  which  occurred  during  the  past 
two  centuries  of  our  nation's  history  is  being 
revived  for  each  American.  Each  of  us  has 
developed  his  sense  of  awareness  well  enough 
to  be  appreciative,  and  more  Importantly, 
proud,  of  the  United  States  of  America.  This 
sense  of  awareness  has  helped  me  to  dis- 
cover that  our  land  Is  one  of  opportunity 
for  each  and  every  citizen  In  this  grand  and 
mighty  nation. 

In  light  of  this,  let  us  place  ourselves  In 
the  midst  of  our  nation's  beginning.  The 
year  is  1620.  The  place:  Plymouth.  The  new 
settlers  here  are  pilgrims,  voyagers  from  Eng- 
land in  search  of  a  new  life.  They  have  one 
basic  goal  in  mind,  freedom  of  religion,  and 
with  this  goal,  their  colony  begins  to  develop. 
The  day  Is  today  I  We,  as  twentieth  centxiry 
Americans,  are  the  descendants  of  these  pil- 
grims. They  are  the  basis  of  our  generation 
which  was  to  come.  We  are  the  basis  of  the 
generations  which  wlU  come.  The  upholding 
of  these  foundations  is  essential  for  the 
maintaining  and  growing  of  our  land  of 
opportunity. 

The  year:  1776.  The  place:  Lexington  and 
Concord.  During  the  past  century  and  a  half, 
the  nation  has  prospered  from  coast-to- 
coast,  with  colonies  sprouting  all  around.  At 
this  moment  a  shot  rings  out  from  the 
musket  of  an  English  soldier.  WltWn  sec- 
onds a  battle  breaks  out.  Hours  of  bloody 
fighting  follow.  Finally,  the  site  Is  silent.  The 
smell  of  gunpowder  hangs  In  the  misty  night 
air.  The  American  Revolution  has  begun. 

The  day  is  todayl  Our  twentieth  century 
nation  has  witnessed,  partaken  In.  and  strug- 
gled through  years  of  war  and  depression 
which  threatened  to  destroy  these  United 
States  which  our  ancestors  fought  so  per- 
sistently to  build.  Factors  hindering  us  have 
arisen  in  the  past.  They  will  continue  to 
arise.  We  shaU  continue  to  fight. 

The  year:  1848.  The  place:  Seneca  Falls. 
New  York.  The  event:  a  convention  of 
women.  Until  this  time  recall  that  this  was  a 
nation  in  which  all  men  were  created  equal. 
Prom  this  point  on  women  would  work  to 
make  this  a  land  where  we  would  hold  this 
truth  to  be  self-evident;  that  all  men  and  all 
women  are  created  equal. 

The  day  is  today!  The  twentieth  century 
woman  is  here,  standing  side  by  side  with 
man.  She  has  proven  herself  to  society.  But 
mostly,  she  has  proven  herself  to  herself. 

The  year  is  1886.  The  place:  New  York 
Harbor.  The  Statue  of  Liberty  stands  as  a 
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KjmyxA  of  democracy.  This  gtft  from  Prance 
ta  »  sign  of  the  peace  and  understandhu 
which  can  exUt  between  two  nations  u 
proclaims:  " 

"Qive  me  your  tired,  your  po<M', 
Your  huddled  masses  yeanUng  to  breathe 

The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore 
Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest -tost  to 

me. 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door." 
The  day  is  today.  The  year:  1976.  The  place 
anywhere  in  America.  We  continue  to  Inspire" 
to  help,  to  reach  out,  to  touch,  but  our  work 
is  not  finished.  We  must  continue  to  build 
upon  these  past  200  years.  We  must  move 
forth.  We  must  continue  to  grow.  We  mu« 
always  be  free. 


HEARINGS  BEFORE  THE  SUBCOM- 
MITTEEON  CRIME  OP  THE  HOUSE 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 
ON  REAUTHORIZATION  OP  THE 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ASSISTANCE 
ADMINISTRATION 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1976 


Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Crime  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  will  continue  hearings  on  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  and  amend- 
ments to  the  Crime  Control  Act  of  1973. 
The  hearings  will  resume  at  10  &m.  on 
Wednesday,  February  25,  at  which  time 
Sarah  Carey  of  the  Center  for  National 
Security  Studies  will  comment  (m  her 
recent  study  of  the  impact  cities  funding 
program.  Following  Ms.  Carey  will  be 
Glen  King  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police  who  will  testify 
to  the  Issues  of  police  funding  by  LEAA. 
Prof.  A.  P.  Brandstatter  of  Michigan 
State  University  will  provide  testimony 
on  the  LEEP  program. 

On  Thursday,  February  26.  1976  at  10 
a.m..  Senator  Edward  Kknnxdt  will  ap- 
pear to  comment  on  his  bill  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  amend  Public  Law  93-63.  Deputy 
Attorney  General  Harold  Tyler  and 
LEAA  Administrator  Richard  Velde  will 
testify  that  day  on  the  administration's 
proposals  to  amend  the  act. 

We  will  hear  at  10  a.m..  Friday.  Feb- 
ruary 27.  1976.  Mr.  Paul  Rosenbaum  of 
the  Michigan  State  Legislature,  repre- 
senting the  National  Council  of  State 
Legislatures.  He  will  be  followed  by  Mr. 
Anthony  Trausano  from  the  American 
Correctional  Association  and  Mr.  John 
Boone  former  commissioner  of  correc- 
tions in  Massachusetts. 

Our  hearings  will  continue  during  the 
first  week  of  March.  On  March  1.  1976, 
a  representative  of  the  National  Gover- 
nors Conference.  Mr.  Brendan  Byrne  will 
testify.  Mr.  Richard  Harris  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  State  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Planning  Administrator  will  be 
testifying  also.  On  the  same  day.  we  will 
hear  testimony  from  Mr.  Roscoe  Bobo 
and  Mr.  Philip  Elstrom  of  the  National 
Association  of  Counties.  Mi".  Einie  Allen 
from  the  Louis\  ille  Criminal  Justice  Co- 
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ordinating  Council  will  appear  on  that 
day  also. 

Leading  off  on  Wednesday,  March  8, 
1976,  will  be  Mr.  Robert  Merriam,  of  the 
Advisory  C(Hnmls8i(m  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations.  Following  him  will  be 
Chief  Justice  Howell  Heflln  from  the 
State  of  Alabama  commenting  on  the 
proposal  to  categorise  State  com-ts  fund- 
ing. Dean  John  P.  X.  Irving  of  the  Irving 
Commission  will  testify  also. 

On  the  final  day  o(f  hearings  that  week, 
March  4,  1976.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  will  testtty.  In  addition,  Mr. 
Ken  Gibson  and  other  mayore  will  speak 
to  the  criminal  Justice  needs  of  the  cities. 
Finally.  Mr.  Ronald  Brown  of  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League  will  be  testifjing. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  at  a  future 
hearing  or  to  submit  a  statement  for 
the  record  should  address  their  requests 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  2137 
Raybum  House  OfBce  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20515. 


THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  DECLA- 
RATION OP  ESTONIAN  FREEDOM 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1976 

Mr.  DERWINSEl.  Bfr.  Speaks,  it  was 
just  57  years  ago  that  the  people  of 
Estonia,  a  small  nation  on  the  Baltic  Sea, 
declared  its  independence.  For  almost  700 
years  this  nation  was  subjected  to  rule  of 
various  powers,  with  the  largest  portion 
of  that  time  under  the  domination  of 
czai-ist  Russia.  However,  on  February  24, 
1918,  Estonia  declared  its  independence 
from  the  Russian  regime  and  resisted  the 
invasion  by  the  Bolshevik  Russian  forces. 

Freedom  for  the  Estonian  people  came 
to  an  end  two  decades  later  after  the 
Communists  and  the  Nazis  divided  Po- 
land between  them  and  the  nation  was 
forced  to  sign  a  txeaty  which  permitted 
the  construction  of  Soviet  military  bases 
and  Russian  troop  occupation.  Annexsi- 
tton  soon  residted  and  on  August  6, 1940, 
the  tiny  republic  was  absorbed  by  the 
Soviet  empire. 

As  is  common  In  Soviet-dominated 
nations,  the  people  of  Estonia  were  con- 
tinually subjected  to  arrest  and  exile. 
From  1941  to  1944,  about  10  percent  of 
the  population  was  either  killed  or  forced 
to  flee  the  coimtry.  T«is  of  thousands  of 
Estonians  were  shin)ed  off  to  other  parts 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

However,  the  history  of  terrorism  and 
the  continued  suppression  of  their  cul- 
ture and  self  expression,  has  not  damp- 
ened the  innate  desire  of  the  oislaved 
people  for  national  independence  and  for 
their  human  rights  and  personal  dignity 
to  be  restored. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  remind  the  Mem- 
bers that  on  Decemher  2. 1975.  the  House 
voted  imanimously  to  reaffirm  that  the 
signing  of  the  agreements  at  the  Euro- 
pean Security  Conference  did  not  change 
the  UJ3.  poUcy  Qf.npnrecogmtion  of  the 
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Soviet  Union's  illegal  occupation  of  Es- 
tonia. Latvia,  and  Utbuaafa.  As  cbM 
qooDsor  of  this  resolution,  X  believe  lliat 
this  n.8.  policy  of  nonrecognitlon  of  the 
forcible  annexation  retaxfcmses  Estonians 
in  their  determination  to  keep  alive  their 
traditions  and  to  await  national  inde- 
pendence and  restoration  of  individual 
liberties. 

On  this  day,  I  Join  with  the  fi-ee  world 
Estonians  and  their  friends  in  expressing 
determination  to  maintain  the  aspira- 
tions ot  Estonians  for  freedom,  and  to 
once  again,  strive  for  the  achievement  of 
independence  from  the  bondage  of  Soviet 
colonialism. 


THE  FATHER  OF  TVA 


HON.  STEPHEN  L.  NEAL 

or    NOBTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1976 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  David 
Lilienthal,  the  first  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  is  considered 
the  father  of  the  TVA  and  a  prioneer 
in  e]q)anding  nuclear  energy  producing 
facilities.  In  a  recent  interview  with 
Washington  Star  staff  writer  Roberta 
Homig,  Mr.  Lilienthal  expressed  a  con- 
cern, which  I  share,  over  nuclear  pro- 
liferation. I  would  like  to  share  that  in- 
terview with  my  coUeagues: 

Question:  Nuclear  power  plants  have  been 
widely  httiled  as  one  of  the  most  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy  and  yet  you  are  now 
calling  for  a  halt  to  their  export  and  to  their 
proliferation.  What  made  you  change  your 
mind  about  nuclear  power  plants? 

Lilienthal:  WeU,  nuclear  power  plants  for 
electricity,  I  still  strongly  favor.  Tbey  supply 
a  substantial  part  of  the  energy  in  this  coun- 
try. Their  future.  I  think.  Is  assured.  The 
problem  arises  In  the  export  of  these  plants 
and  materials  that  go  into  them  because  It's 
equaUy  useful  for  bombs.  And  It's  the  de- 
structive uses  rather  than  the  peaceful  uses 
that  causes  me  great  concern  tmd  ca\ises 
everyone  great  concern. 

Q:  How  realistic  a  possibility  is  that? 

A:  What  has  happened  is  that  in  a  good 
many  of  these  exports  we  find  the  very  things 
that  we're  now  worried  about:  the  prolifera- 
tion of  weapons.  The  materials  in  the  nu- 
clear power  plant  being  used  for  weapons 
material.  UntU  we  get  some  assiuttnce  that 
wUl  not  happen,  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to 
stop  nuclear  power  plants  until  we're  com- 
pletely sure  they  will  not  be  used  for  weap- 
ons. 

Q:  That  happened  in  India,  didn't  it? 

A:  Yes,  and  that  was  a  lesser  case  of  de- 
ception. It  was  a  so-caUed  research  reactor. 
Even  a  tiny  research  reacUx  was  enough  to 
produce  enough  plutonium  to  produce  a 
bomb.  But  there  are  other  cases  where  It's 
even  more  serious  than  that.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  are  going  to  be  very 
troubled  about  this  when  they  find  out  the 
amount  of  this  bomb  material  we've  been 
Bh4>ping  all  over — Japan.  Germany  and 
France — without  any  real  safeguards.  There's 
going  to  be  quite  a  lot  of  questions  asked. 
The  only  way,  it  seems  to  me,  to  get  it  seri- 
ously discussed  Is  Just  to  clamp  down  until 
we  get  tliis  kind  of  assurance. 

Q:  One  of  the  arguments  has  been  if  the 
United  States  fails  to  provide  these  nuclear 
materials,  other  members.pf  the  nuclear  cl^b 
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can  always  export  their$.  Bote  cam  there  be 
ossitrcnce  thmt  IMere  wfB  be  •  ttopt 

A:  We  cant  be  usurad,  va  can  cmly  do 
our  part.  At  the  present  ttane  wele  tbe  first 
prollferators,  weY»  the  major  prclUmXan 
now.  We  can't  stop  tlils  pitdtferatlon  unless 
we  show  our  good  faith  by  stopping  ours. 
StHneone  has  to  start  somewbete  and  the 
United  States  Is  the  right  place  to  start. 

Q:  And  if  it  isn't  stopped? 

A:  If  there  are  a  dozen  or  IS  countries, 
some  probably  unstable  and  irresponsible, 
having  atomic  weapons  it  provides  for  a  very 
unstable  world.  The  worst  thing  that  could 
happen  Is  that  one  of  these  countries  at  a 
time  when  it's  politically  upset  could  make 
use  of  a  weapon  of  this  kmd — use  it  to  dem- 
onstrate its  machismo,  to  Show  what  big 
shots  they  are.  It  might  attack  a  neighbor 
and  set  c^  a  whole  dommo  effect  of  borribie 
events  Just  as  the  assassination  of  that  poor 
little  Balkan  prince  did. 

Q:  Causing  World  War  I. 

A:  This  would  be  a  lot  more  than  that. 
People  would  say,  if  it  were  secret,  who  did 
it,  was  it  among  our  enemies,  if  :t  were  say 
India  versus  Pakistan  or  Pakistan  versus  some 
other  country,  or  coining  closer  to  home, 
countries  ia.  Latin  America  who  are  prepar- 
ing: proliferation  is  beginning  to  spread 
there. 

Q:  How  about  the  Middle  East,  where  we 
seem  to  be  selling  a  great  number  of  weap- 
ons? 

A:  That's  the  most  acute  case  of  all.  But 
there,  both  Egypt  and  probably  Israel  and 
other  countries  in  the  Btiddle  East  are  on 
their  way  or  maybe  have  arrived  and  that 
simply  magnifies  the  mstabllity  of  the  world. 
It  becomes  something  like  a  string  of  fire- 
crackers, one  settmg  off  the  other.  That's 
something  we  should  make  a  most  extraor- 
dinary effort  to  prevent.  An  embargo  Is  the 
mildest  form  of  meeting  this. 

Q:  We  keep  liearing  that  any  good  scien- 
tist can  maJce  a  bomb.  Is  this  true? 

A:  That's  utter  nonsense,  chUdish  non- 
sense. For  one  thing,  a  good  deal  of  this  stuff 
Is  highly  radioactive.  And  it  would  have  to 
be  somebody  who  knows  what  the  heU  he's 
doing.  I  went  mto  the  plutomtun  fabricatmg 
plant  at  Los  Alamos  m  my  first  experience 
with  the  AEC.  And  we  were  covered  from 
head  to  foot  and  then  we  were  fumigated. 
The  notion  that  kids  can  make  these  weap- 
ons is  really  childish. 

Q:  How  about  terrorist  groups? 

A:  They  can  certainly  hijack.  It  would 
take  quite  an  organization  to  do  it.  And 
there's  no  reason  why  we  shouldn't  protect 
ourselves  against  that.  We  should  do  it  care- 
fully and  begm  now.  Groups  would  be  larger 
than  Just  a  few  united  people.  It  would  have 
to  be  an  organization.  And  that's  not  too 
incredible.  There's  a  lot  of  cuckoo  people  in 
the  world. 

Q:  So  you  feel  basically  secure  uHth  the 
safeguards  within  the  United  States? 

A:  Tes. 

Q:  What  about  the  new  processing  plants? 

A:  You  see  the  complamt  there  is  a  mat- 
ter of  safety,  safety  in  the  <^>erations. 
Thett  I  think  is  a  minor  problem  m  the 
United  States.  It  would  be  a  good  way  to  get 
rid  of  a  lot  of  terrorists  if  they  started  mess- 
ing arovmd  with  some  of  this  stuff. 

Q:  You're  talking  about  an  embargo  of 
nuclear  power  plants  and  nuclear  materials. 
What  about  safeguards  against  ones  that 
hove  already  been  exported?  What  about 
safeguards  in  plants  in  our  own  country? 

A:  Safeguards  in  plants  In  our  own  coun- 
try are  now  going  to  be  given  more  attention, 
I  tmnk  they're  reasonably  good.  Safeguards 
ovorseas  by  the  mtemattonal  agency  have 
been  quite  effective  up  to  a  time.  I  think 
they  should  be  strengthened.  The  policemen, 
the  InspeotOTs  oug^t  to  know  more  about 
the  atomic  energy  business  so  they  can  de- 
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t«ct  tblo08  which  are  golxtg  oq  which  laa't 
the  case  (or  the  liitcniatlonal  agency  so  far. 
l^ut  It's  done  a  good  Job  but  Its  resources  are 
Inadequate.  TTntll  It's  graatly  strengthened. 
I  think  we  ought  to  atop  this  business  of 
handing  the  stuff  out  to  anyone.  Remember 
this  Is  all  done  through  private  companies 
Were  not  talking  about  the  United  States, 
were  talking  about  Westlnghouse.  General 
Electric,  etc.  It's  not  natlon-to-natlon,  coun- 
try-to-country, we  hare  dclegnted  to  private 
companies  a  sovereign  power.  We  ought  to 
get  busy  and  withdraw  It. 

Q:  Can  ycm  give  any  examples  o/  hove  to 
increase  and  operate  the  policing? 

A:  Yee,  for  one  thing,  the  international 
agency  Is  seriously  underfunded  and  under- 
staffed. The  quality  of  the  people  who  at« 
m  charge  Is  ven-  good  but  their  functions 
are  very  limited  considering  the  nature  of 
this  problem.  So  I  would  think  they  ought  to 
be  authorized  and  encouraged  and  have 
research  facilities  and  operational  facilities 
*o  they  have  on  board  people  who  know 
what's  going  on  at  any  of  these  plants  with- 
out .simply  accepting  the  ideas,  yes  and  no  of 
the  people  who  are  running  It. 

Q:  Hoto  about  a  watchdog  police  force. 
Do  you  think  there  should  be  such  a  group? 
A:  I  would  think  the  whole  point  of  call- 
ing people  out  when  they  are  violating  the 
International  safeguards  Is  that  there  should 
be  something  done  about  It.  I  think  after 
a  hearing  before  a  committee  or  an  action 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  public 
opinion  is  really  going  to  be  worked  up.  This 
would  be  as  effective  as  anything  else.  We 
can  hardly  have  any  country  standing  up 
against  the  united  worldwide  opinion  that 
Its  threatening  the  lives  of  the  world  by 
what  It's  doing.  Now,  they've  done  it  before. 
Hitler  did  It.  We've  had  in  my  generation 
too  many  examples  that  these  horrible  things 
can  happen.  But  that  In  many  cases  no  one 
took  any  account  of  the  eventuality  in 
advance. 


WILLIAMSPORT,  MD..  AND  THE 
BICENTENNIAL 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24.  1976 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
pleasure  recentiy  to  participate  In  the 
ceremonies  designating  Williamsport. 
Md.,  an  ofBclal  Bicentennial  Commvmity. 

The  program  was  arranged  by  Robert 
V.  Cromer,  chairman,  Williamsport  Bi- 
centennial Committee.  Victor  Cushwa 
acted  as  master  of  ceremonies.  Mayor 
Walter  L.  Sprinkle,  Assistant  Mayor 
Walter  W.  Teach,  and  town  coimcil  mem- 
•  bers.  Patricia  K.  Ctishwa,  William  H. 
Eyler.  Jr.,  Michael  O.  Harsh.  John  B. 
Hetzer.  and  Leslie  S.  Stenger  all  partici- 
pated as  well  as  Warren  M.  Seymour,  Jr., 
the  town  clerk. 

My  good  friend,  Cliarles  Francis  Wild- 
ing of  the  Maryland  Bicentennial  Com- 
mittee presented  the  national  and  State 
Bicentennial  flags  and  a  certificate  of  ac- 
complishment. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  all  of  those 
citizen  of  Williamsport  who  worked  to 
make  this  achievement  a  reality.  Wil- 
liamsport, the  home  of  Oen.  Otho  Wil- 
liams of  Revolutionary  War  fame  and 
one  of  the  sites  considered  for  the  U.fl. 
Capital  City,  remains  one  of  the  most 
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charming  and  well-preserved  towns  In 
central  and  western  Maryland.  Its  hls- 
t<n-lc  accomplishments  and  Its  present 
celebration  constitute  a  imlque  chapter 
in  this  area  of  Marjland. 


Febnmry  24,  197^ 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE.  STATE 
SENATOR  JOHN  J.  MOORE 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

OF    NE'.V    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1976 
Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker— 
By  virtue  of  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion of  nations  .  .  .  btonla  In  her  historical 
and  ethnic  boundaries  is  declared  to  be  an 
Independent  democratic  Republic. 

With  these  words,  some  58  years  ago. 
on  February  24,  1918,  tlie  Council  of 
Elders  of  a  democratically  elected  Eston- 
ian Diet  proclaimed  their  country's  in- 
dependence. A  2-year  war  followed,  cul- 
minating in  a  peace  treaty  foi-mally 
signed  by  the  Kremlin  on  February  2, 
1920,  In  which  Russia  renounced  forever 
any  claims  to  this  Baltic  nation. 

As  the  years  passed,  other  treaties 
were  duly  signed  and  ratified  between  Es- 
tonia and  the  U.SJS.R.,  among  them:  A 
Pact  of  Non-Aggression  and  Peaceful 
Settlement  of  Conflicts,  dated  May  4, 
1932:  a  Convention  of  Conciliation, 
dated  June  18,  1932;  a  Convention  for 
Definition  of  Aggression,  dated  July  3, 
1933;  and  a  so-called  Pact  of  Mutual  As- 
sistance, dated  Septmeber  28,  1939, 
which  the  Soviet  Union  forced  upon  all 
the  Baltic  states.  V.  M.  Molotov,  at  that 
time  Premier  and  Foreign  Commissar  of 
the  U.S.SJI..  went  so  far  as  to  state  be- 
fore the  fifth  session  of  the  Supreme  So- 
viet that— 

The  special  character  of  these  mutual  as- 
sistance pacts  In  no  way  Implies  any  Inter- 
ference by  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  affairs  of 
Estonia  ...  as  some  foreign  newspapers  are 
trying  to  make  out.  On  the  contrary,  aU  these 
pacts  of  mutual  assistance  strictly  stipulate 
the  inviolability  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
signatory  States  and  the  principle  of  non- 
interference In  each  other's  affairs.  .  .  .  We 
declare  that  all  nonsense  at>out  aovletlzlng 
the  Baltic  countries  Is  only  to  the  Interest 
of  our  common  enemies  and  of  .  .  .  antl- 
Sovlet  provocateurs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  lied.  On  June  17,  1940. 
Soviet  Armed  Forces  invaded  and  occu- 
pied Estonia  and  the  other  Baltic  na- 
tions. On  August  6,  the  Kremlin,  by  flat, 
incorporated  the  Estonian  people  into 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  United  States  of  Ameiica  has 
never,  will  never  recognize  this  imlawful 
act. 

I  join  my  colleagues  today  in  saluting 
our  fellow  Americans  of  Estonian  de- 
scent. To  their  brothers,  sisters,  and 
friends  now  living  imder  the  yoke  of 
Commimist  tyranny  I  say,  "Su  tile 
Jumal  valvaku,"  until  your  independence 
once  again  becomes  a  i-eality.  Finally,  I 
demand  of  the  Soviet  leadership  a  re- 
spect for  international  law  and  their  own 
country's  treaty  obligations. 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    NEW    YOIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1976 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  saddened  over  the  death  of  my 
good  friend  and  colleague.  State  Senator 
John  J.  Moore,  who  succumbed  to  a  heart 
attack  on  January  18,  at  the  age  of  54. 
His  deatli  marked  the  end  of  a  career  in 
military,  government,  and  public  service 
which  spanned  more  than  three  decades. 

The  first  distinctive  phase  in  John 
Moore's  life  occurred  in  1942,  when  he 
enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  Wliile  in  tlie 
Navy,  John  served  on  the  destroyer, 
U.S.S.  Haraden,  and  participated  in  seven 
major  invasions.  He  received  a  number  of 
awards  for  his  service  in  the  Navy,  in- 
cluding the  Philippine  Liberation  Medal, 
the  Asiatic  Pacific  Medal,  and  European 
and  American  Victory  Medals.  In  addi- 
tion, he  was  awarded  tlie  Purple  Heart. 
for  wounds  he  sustained  during  the  war. 

Following  his  military  career.  John 
began  to  pursue  his  studies  in  fine  arts, 
and  was  employed  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. In  1947.  John  applied  and 
was  accepted  for  a  position  with  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation.  After  8 
years,  during  which  time  he  received  his 
B.A.  degree  fi-om  Pace  College,  John  was 
appointed  as  a  special  agent.  While  in 
this  capacity.  John's  outstanding  taleits 
as  an  artist  were  put  to  good  use  by  the 
FBI.  as  his  accurate  sketches  portraying 
criminals  heli>ed  crack  many  cases  and 
earned  him  great  respect  among  his 
peers. 

In  1960.  John  continued  his  law  en- 
forcement sei-vice  as  a  special  agent  of 
tlie  New  York  State  Commission  on 
Investigations. 

John's  law  enforcement  career  culmi- 
nated in  February  of  1974,  when  he  was 
elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  New  York 
State  Senate.  Almost  immediately,  it  was 
clear  to  the  people  of  the  14th  Senatorial 
District  that  they  had  chosen  a  man 
committed  to  serving  their  interests,  and 
in  the  general  election  held  in  Novem- 
ber of  1974.  John  J.  Moore  was  reelected 
by  an  overwhelming  majority.  His  career 
in  the  New  York  State  Senate  was  char- 
acterized by  an  unending  concern  and 
conunitment  to  serving  the  needs  of  his 
constituency.  In  his  short  career  in  the 
State  senate,  he  earned  the  respect  of 
many  of  his  colleagues  who  were  im- 
pressed by  the  devotion  he  gave  to  per- 
forming his  job  well. 

In  addition  to  his  many  time-consum- 
ing duties,  John  J.  Moore  was  active  in 
the  Jackson  Heights  Queens  community, 
where  he  lived  for  more  than  15  years. 
He  served  as  an  elected  member  of  Com- 
munity School  Board  No.  30,  and  held 
offices  in  a  number  of  church  and  parish 
council  groups.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Astoria  Civic 
Association,  the  Jackson  Heli^ts  Civic 
Organization,  and  other  civic  and  vet- 
erans, organizations.  In  these  capacities, 
John  helped  to  gain  the  understandlnf 
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•and  pulse  of  the  peoide  he  served  in  the 
State  senate. 

John  J.  Moore  waa  an  outstanding 
American  patriot  and  public  servant.  His 
life  was  spent  ^efendtaig  and  upholding 
the  ideate  of  freedom.  He  beUeved  in  the 
work  ethic  and  Uved  It.  He  was  also  a 
devoted  husband  and  father.  I  offer  my 
deepest  condolences  to  his  widow,  June, 
and  his  two  fine  sons,  Brian  and  lidchael. 
The  people  of  the  14th  Senatorial  Dis- 
trict and  the  State  of  New  York  as  a 
whole  have  lost  a  fine  public  servant. 
I  have  lost  a  good  friend  whom  I  ad- 
mired, respected,  and  shared  much  in 
c<nnmon  with.  We  were  both  former  law 
enforcement  offlcers.  who  became  public 
officials. 

John  J.  Moore  will  certainly  be  missed, 
but  all  of  us  who  knew  him  take  solace 
in  the  fact  that  while  here,  he  led  a 
productive,  fruitful,  and  meaningful  life. 
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problem — ^indeed  it  might  add  to  it  be- 
cause criminals  would  still  keep  guns. 


GUN  CONTROL 


HQN.  LARRY  PRESSLER 

or  aouTB  naxoxa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1976 

Mr.  PRBSSLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
iMtficaUy  opposed  to  gun  control.  I  fear 
that  Federal  gun  contrcd  legislation 
would  tend  to  take  gtms  out  of  the  hands 
of  responsible  citisens  but  not  out  of 
the  hands  of  criminals  and  wrongdoers. 

I  am  a  congressional  adviser  to  the 
Citizens  Committee  for  the  Right  To 
Keep  and  Bear  Anns;  therefore,  I  flzmly 
believe  individual,  law-abiding  citizens 
should  have  the  r^t  to  own  a  gun. 

If  I  bdleved  restrictive  gun  control 
laws  would  put  an  end  to  armed  rob- 
beries, kldnai9ings,  and  miurders,  I 
would  support  oontrol  legislation  whole- 
heartedly. Unfortunatdy,  neither  the 
Federal  Gun  Oontrol  Act  of  1M8  nor 
restrictive  State  control  laws  have  less- 
ened the  rate  of  violent  crimes  in  Amer- 
ica. In  fact,  statistics  show  the  rate  of 
criminal  homicides  in  those  States 
having  restrictive  gun  laws  is  higher 
than  the  homicide  rate  in  States  lacking 
strict  control  measures. 

We  might  have  a  better  chance  of  de- 
terring crime  If  we  stiffen  the  penalties 
for  the  commission  of  crimes  with  fire- 
arms. I  have  Introduced  legislation 
which  would  provide  a  2-year  mandatory 
jentence  for  any  person  committing  a 
fek>ny  with  a  flreaim.  Should  the  convic- 
tion be  the  second  or  subsequent  one,  a 
5-year  sentence  would  be  Imposed  imder 
the  provisions  of  this  legislation.  I  also 
suggest  we  enforce  present  criminal  laws 
pertaining  to  firearms  and  their  criminal 
use  more  vigorously  than  in  the  past. 

Ofon  control  Is  an  ^notional  issue  on 
which  a  consensus  of  opinion  Is  hard  to 
obtain.  A  common  goal  aU  of  us  share  Is 
the  desire  to  eliminate  the  fear  of  crime 
and  its  consequences;  and,  cortetnly  this 
Is  a  goal  worth  achieving.  I  believe  an 
exceU^it  first  st^  would  be  a  mandatory 
Jail  sentence  fbr  committing  a  crime 
with  a  gun.  But  I  do  not  agree  that  pro- 
hibiting gun  ownership  would  solve  our 


SAGINAW  STUDENTS  RECOGNIZE 
TODAY'S  AMERICA 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

OF    itlCUlGAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24.  1976 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sagi- 
naw Student  Constitution  makes  some 
very  important  modifications  within  the 
operations  of  government  and  its  rela- 
tions with  the  people.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  new  constitution  intends 
to  hold  all  officials  more  accountable  to 
the  general  public,  and  that  it  mandates 
increased  roMiting  procedures  by  the 
President  and  other  higta  officials. 

Althotigh  certain  articles  of  this  docu- 
ment make  little  change  in  existing  pro- 
visions of  the  UjS.  Constitution,  article 
Vn  provides  some  very  interesting  ob- 
servations on  the  use  of  governmental 
authority  and  the  obligation  of  leaders  to 
enact  the  will  of  the  people. 

Section  2,  paragraph  2  of  this  article 
provides  for  msmdatory  referendums  on 
petition  of  IS  percent  of  the  voters  within 
any  political  Jurisdiction  and  within  or- 
ganizations of  woiking  people.  It  is  man- 
dated that  the  leaders  of  the  political  or 
organizati<m  bodies  must  enforce  the 
mandate  of  the  referendum  or  be  im- 
posed with  a  Jail  sentence. 

Section  7,  paragraph  1  includes  moni- 
toring within  those  factors  to  be  deemed 
an  Invasion  of  privacy.  We  have  too  fre- 
quently seen  electronic  bugging  used  to 
gather  infonnati<m  without  proper  legal 
authority.  This  student  constitution  pro- 
vides for  adequate  controls  on  this  prob- 
lem. 

Sectirai  8  Paragraph  2  provides  for  the 
use  of  capital  pimishment  in  instances 
as  the  Congress  shall  mrovlde. 

Section  9  of  this  finud  article  provides 
for  the  right  to  own  firearms,  but  adds 
the  provision  that  such  ownei-ship  must 
be  within  specific  government  regula- 
tions. The  studoitB  have  tacitly  provided 
for  a  policy  of  gun  control. 

Siune  time  ago  I  had  indicated  that 
the  students  In  a  rather  important  f  ash- 
i<Hi  had  decided  that  it  was  not  necessary 
to  provide  any  specific  notion  of  equal 
rights  as  has  been  proposed  by  the  cur- 
rent equal  rights  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  In  a  technical  section  11, 
the  students  have  said  simply  that  no 
one  may  misconstrue  the  intent  of  their 
document.  Tliey  have  placed  meaning 
rather  than  Images  within  their  words,  so 
that  all  provision  of  rights  recoi^Uzes 
both  males  and  females. 

Mr.  l^)eaker,  this  Bicentennial  event 
has  been  the  most  meaningful  exercise 
that  I  have  yet  encountered  in  our  entire 
Bicentennial  celebration.  In  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  we  have  had  students  take  our 
form  of  Government,  study  It,  and  make 
all  appropriate  changes  to  provide  for  a 
document  that  reflects  the  need  of  Amer- 
ica In  1976. 

Some  may  believe  that  an  event  of  this 
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type  shows  Uttle  recognition  of  our  great 
heritage  and  only  demonstrates  ahmpt 
modlAcattans  In  our  Oonctttntion  which 
does  not  need  any  niodlflcatlon.  Based  on 
all  of  the  time  and  effort  demonstratfid 
by  these  students  I  fUUy  reject  such  Al- 
Iegati(xis,  but  more  imptvtantly,  I  ac- 
0Q>t  the  wisdom  of  Tbcnnas  Jeffenson 
who  would  understand  the  purpose  of  the 
Saginaw  Student  Ccmstitutional  Conven- 
tion. Iliis  great  American  Indicated  the 
need  for  constitutional  reforms  \^)en  he 
stated: 

Some  men  look  at  constitutions  with  sanc- 
tjmorilbtis  reverence,  and  deem  tbem  like  the 
arK  of  the  covenant,  too  sacred  to  be  touched. 
Th*y  ascribe  to  the  men  of  the  preceding 
age  a  wisdom  more  than  human,  and  suppose 
what  they  did  to  be  beyond  amendment. 
Laws  and  Institutions  must  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  progress  of  the  human  mind.  We 
might  as  well  require  a  man  to  wear  the  coat 
that  fitted  him  as  a  boy,  as  civilized  society 
to  remain  ever  under  the  regime  of  their 
ancestors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  you  and  my 
colleagues  will  Join  me  in  a  hearty  salute 
to  the  148  students  of  the  Saginaw  Stu- 
dent Con-Con. 

The  provisions  follow: 
ABTICI.E  in 

SECTION     1 

1.  The  Judicial  power  of  the  Uuiiied  States 
shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and 
in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  Hie 
Judges,  both  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  in- 
ferior coiu-ts,  may  be  Impeached  for  treason, 
bribery  and  other  high  crimes.  Impeachment 
proceedings  shall  originate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  must  be  passed  by  two- 
thirds  majority  vote.  It  shall  then  be  refeireti 
to  the  Senate  for  trial. 

SECTION    2 

1.  The  President  of  the  United  States  shall 
submit  to  the  Senate  the  nominees  for  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  Senate 
shall,  with  a  good  review  and  two-thirds  ma- 
jority vote,  approve  or  disapprove  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Justice. 

2.  No  person,  except  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  who  has  been  a  resident  of  the  United 
States  for  seven  years  prior,  and  who  shall 
have  attained  the  age  of  thirty-five  years, 
shall  be  eligible  for  the  office  of  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

SECTION    3 

1.  The  Judges,  of  both  the  Supreme  and 
Inferior  Courts,  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive 
for  their  services,  a  compensation  which  shall 
not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance 
in  office. 

SECTION    4 

1.  The  Judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all 
caaes.  In  law  and  equity  arising  under  tbi.s 
Constitution,  the  Laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made, 
under  their  authority;  to  all  cases  affecting 
ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  con- 
suls; to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritln^c 
Jurisdiction;  to  controversy  to  which  tbe 
United  States  shall  be  •  party;  to  controver- 
sies between  two  or  more  States;  between  a 
State  and  citizens  of  another  State;  between 
citizens  of  different  States,  and  between  a 
State.  United  States  citizen,  and  foreign 
States  and  citizens  or  subjecte  thereof. 

2.  In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other 
public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  those  In 
which  a  State  shall  be  Party,  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction.  In  all 
the  other  eases  before  mentioiied.  the  Su- 
preme Court  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction 
botto  as  to  Law  and  Pact,  with  such  excep- 
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tlons.   axMl  under  «uch  r«g\aaUooa  a*  the 
Oongreee  duOl  make. 

9.  TlM  trial  of  all  crimes,  exo^t  la  oaaaa 
of  Impaaohment,  ahall  be  by  Jurjr,  except  In 
ClMM  caeee  when  ttie  defendant  wIsIms 
otherwlM  and  such  trial  shall  be  held  In  the 
State  where  the  said  crimes  shall  have  been 
committed,  except  when  sufficient  cause  for 
change  In  venue  shall  have  been  exhibited. 
When  the  crime  Is  not  committed  within  any 
SUte,  the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or 
pUoee  as  the  Congress  may  by  law  have  di- 
rected. 

SBCnON  s 

1.  Treason  against  the  tJultcd  States  shall 
consist  only  In  levying  war  against  them,  or 
In  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them 
aid  and  comfort.  No  person  shall  be  convicted 
of  treason  unless  on  testimony  of  two  wit- 
nesses to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confes- 
sion In  open  court. 

No  relative  of  the  convicted  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  forfeiture  of  personal  property  or 
legal  rights. 

Abticle  rv 

SECTION   1 

1.  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  In 
each  State  to  the  Public  Acts,  recwds.  and 
Judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  State.  And 
the  Congress  may.  by  general  laws,  prescribe 
the  manner  In  which  such  acts,  records  and 
proceedings  shall  be  proved  and  the  effect 
thereof. 

SECTION    2 

1.  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  en- 
titled to  all  privileges  and  immunities  o* 
citizens  in  the  several  States. 

2.  A  person  charged  in  any  SUte  with 
treason,  felony,  or  other  crime,  who  shall 
flee  from  Justice,  and  be  found  In  another 
State,  shall  on  demand  of  the  executive  au- 
thority of  the  State  from  which  he  fled,  be 
delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  State 
having  Jurisdiction  of  the  crime. 

sscnoN  3 
1.  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the 
Congress  Into  this  Umon;  but  no  new  State 
shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the  Jur- 
tfdictlon  of  any  other  State:  nor  any  SUte 
be  formed  by  the  Junction  of  two  or  more 
States,  or  parU  of  States,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Legislatures  of  the  SUtCB  con- 
cerned as  well  as  of  the  Congrew. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose 
of.  and  make  all  needful  nUes  and  reg\Ua- 
tlons  respecting  the  territory  or  other  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  United  SUtes;  and 
nothing  In  this  Constitution  shall  be  con- 
strued as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the 
United  SUtes.  or  of  any  particular  State. 
sxcnoir  4 
1.  The  United  SUtes  shall  guarantee  to 
every  SUte  in  this  Union,  a  Republican  form 
of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  of 
them  against  mvasion:  and  on  application  of 
the  LeglsUture,  or  of  the  Executive  (when 
the  legislature  cannot  be  convened)  against 
domestic  violence. 

AaTtci.x  V 

SECTION    1 

1.  The  Congress  whenever  two-thirds  of 
both  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall 
propose  amendments  to  this  Constitution; 
or,  on  the  application  of  the  LegUlatures  of 
two-thirds  of  the  several  SUtes.  shall  call  a 
Convention  for  proposing  amendments, 
which  m  either  case,  shall  be  valid  to  aU  in- 
tents and  purposes,  as  part  of  this  Constitu- 
tion, when  ratified  by  the  LeglsUture  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States  or  by 
conventions  In  three -fourths  thereof  as  the 
one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be 
proposed  by  the  Congress:  Provided,  That  no 
State,  without  iu  consent.  shaU  be  deprived 
of  tta  equal  suffrage  In  the  Senate. 
AsnciiS  VZ 


[  sxcnoN  1 

1.  AU  debts  contracted  and  engagements 
Mitered  Into,   before  the  adoption  of  this 
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Constitution,  shall  be  as  valid  against  the 
United  States  under  this  Constitution. 

a.  This  Constitution,  and  the  Laws  ot  the 
United  SUtes  which  shall  be  made  In  pursu- 
ance thereof:  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which 
shall  be  made  imder  the  authority  of  the 
United  SUtes,  Shall  be  the  Supreme  Law  of 
the  land:  and  the  Judges  In  every  SUte  shall 
be  bound  thereby,  anything  In  the  Constitu- 
tion on  laws  of  any  SUte  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

3.  The  Senators  and  RepresenUtlves  before 
mentioned,  and  the  members  of  the  several 
StaU  Legislatures,  aU  executive  and  Judicial 
officers,  both  of  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
several  SUtes,  shall  be  bound,  by  oath  or 
affirmation,  to  support  this  Constitution;  but 
no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a 
qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust 
under  the  United  SUtes. 

ASTICLB    VII 

sscnoK  1 
1.  The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution,  of 
certain   rights,   shall  not   be   construed   to 
deny  or  disparage  other  righU  reUlned  by 
the  people. 

3.  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
SUtes  by  the  Constitution  nor  prohibited  by 
It  to  the  SUtes,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

SECTION    a 

1.  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  esUbllshment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  prees;  or  the 
right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble, 
and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  redress 
or  grievances. 

2.  The  people  shall  have  the  right  of  refer- 
endum concemmg  the  policy  of  m>iring  a^. 
cisions  of  government  officials  and  leaders 
of  organizations  of  working  people.  If  the 
signatures  of  16%  of  the  people  over  voting 
age  who  live  In  the  area  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  a  particular  level  of  government  ap- 
pear on  a  petition,  the  Issue  raised  la  that 
petition  will  go  to  a  voU  of  the  people  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  particular  level  of 
government  thirty  days  after  the  petitions 
were  filed.  In  the  case  of  organizations  of 
working  people,  only  those  in  the  organiza- 
tion will  be  allowed  to  sign  petitions  and 
vote.  The  decision  of  this  voU  Is  final  and 
cannot  be  changed  except  by  repeating  the 
process.  Any  official  who  does  not  comply 
with  the  decision  of  the  voUrs.  both  the  In- 
tent and  the  actual  decision,  shall  be  subject 
to  a  one  year  prison  term  and  may  never 
again  participate  m  a  poeition  of  leadership 
In  the  United  SUtes  government  or  In  the 
United  SUtes  again — no  exceptions. 

sacnoN  3 
1.  No  soldier  shaU,  ic  time  of  peace  be 
quartered  In  any  house  without  the  consent 
of  the  owner,  nor  In  time  of  war,  but  In  a 
manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

SBCnON    « 

1.  All  persons  born  or  naturalized  In  the 
United  SUtes,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  UiUted  States  and 
of  the  SUte  wherein  they  reside.  No  sUto 
shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall 
abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  cit- 
izens of  the  United  Sutes;  nor  shall  any 
State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law,  nor 
deny  to  any  person  within  its  Jurisdiction, 
the  equal  protection  of  law. 

■acnoir  s 

1.  The  right  to  voU  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  are  eighteen  yean  of  age 
or  older  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  SUtes  or  by  any  SUte  on  account 
of  sex,  race,  color,  religion,  creed  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude. 
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whereof  the  party  shaU  have  been  duly  con- 
victed, shall  exist  within  tti*  UUtod  States, 
or  any  place  subject  to  Ha  junsdlctton. 

SEOnOM   T 

1.  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  In 
their  persons,  houses,  papers  and  eOects. 
against  unreasonable  searches,  selsures.  and 
monitoring,  shall  not  be  vtoUted.  and  no 
warrants  shall  be  Issued,  but  upon  probable 
cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and 
particularly  describing  the  plaoe  to  be 
searched,  and  the  persons,  or  things  to  be 
seized  or  monitored. 

2.  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a 
crime  unless  on  a  presentment  or  Indlet- 
ment  of  a  Grand  Jury,  except  In  casee  arising 
In  the  armed  forces;  nor  shall  pecsons  be 
subject  for  the  same  offense  to  be  twice  put 
In  Jeopardy  of  life  or  limb;  nor  shall  be  com- 
pelled In  any  criminal  case  to  be  with  witness 
against  himself;  nor  be  deprived  of  life 
Uberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law;  nor  ahaU  private  property  be  taken  for 
public  use  without  Just  compensation. 

3.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  q>eedy  and  public 
trial,  by  an  impartial  Jiuy  of  the  SUte  and 
district  wherein  the  crime  shaU  have  been 
committed,  which  district  shall  have  been 
previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be 
informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the 
accusation:  to  be  confronted  with  the  wit- 
nesses against  him;  to  have  the  asslstazkoe 
of  counsel  U  he  can  afford  It,  and  If  not,  It 
will  be  provided  for  him. 

4.  In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value 
In  controversy  shall  exceed  an  amount  of 
dollars  to  be  prescribed  by  law,  the  right  of 
trial  by  Jury  shall  be  preserved,  and  no  case 
tried  by  a  Jury  shall  be  otherwise  re-exam- 
ined In  any  court  of  the  United  States,  than 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

SBCnON  8 

1 .  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor 
excessive  fines  imposed. 

2.  Capital  punishment  shall  not  be  out- 
lawed, but  It  shall  be  Imposed  In  such  esses 
as  the  Oongress  shail  provide.  The  sentence 
shall  be  carried  out  one  year  after  all  appeals 
have  been  exhausted. 

SECTION  9 

1.  All  persons  have  the  privilege  to  own 
firearms  under  specific  governmental  regu- 
lations. 

SECTION  10 

1.  High  treason  shall  be  punished  by  death 
or  natural  life  In  prison.  Congress  shaU  have 
the  power  to  declare  the  punishment  of 
petty  treason. 

SECTION  II 

1.  AU  references  In  this  document  to  the 
word  "he"  and/ or  "his"  and  to  the  word  "per- 
son* and  "persons"  shall  be  construed  to 
Include  both  sexes. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  January,  the 
Tear  of  Our  Lord.  Nineteen  Hundred  and 
Seventy-Six,  We,  by  the  imanlmous  consent 
of  the  Delegation,  have  enumerated  powers 
to  the  people  and  Government,  by  the  Peo- 
ple for  Preservation  of  Liberty  and  Freedom. 
We  do.  In  respect  hereunto,  subscribe  our 
Names. 


CURRENT  TRADE  POLICIES  HARM 
DOMESTIC  INDUSTRY 


■XCTION   S 

I.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servi- 
tude,   except   as    a   ptinlshment   for   crime 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

or  NEW  TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1976 

Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Secretary  of  State  have 
used  trade  as  an  Instrument  In  foreign 
poUcy.  I  think  if  this  is  done  wisely,  the 
world  would  benefit  greatly.  However,  it 
appears  that  the  current  phUoeophy  is  to 
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sacrifice  Amerio«n  unskflled  labor  and 
certain  domestts  Industries  to  keep  on 
the  good  aide  of  certain  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

For  instance,  the  chinaware.  steel  and 
candle  industries  in  Buffalo — probably  a 
more  divergent  group  could  not  be 
named — are  three  industries  which  have 
pleaded  with  the  International  Trade 
Commission  for  reversals  in  policy  which 
threaten  to  put  many  more  on  the  unem- 
ployment rolls. 

One  group  in  front  of  the  Trade  Policy 
Staff  Committee  came  away  with  the 
following  impression  of  administration 
policy: 

First.  That  foreign  aid  programs  have 
been  deemed  unsuccessful  so  now  the 
plan  is  to  help  underdeveloped  countries 
by  stimulating  trade  with  them. 

Second.  That  the  United  States  wants 
to  ship  high  technology  products  Into  the 
underdeveloped  counties,  so  we  cannot 
put  tariffs  on  products  they  want  to  ex- 
port. 

Third.  Small  labor  intensive  industries 
cannot  compete  with  the  low  wage  rates 
of  imderdeveloped  countries  and  prob- 
ably win  not  be  able  to  survive. 

As  part  of  the  Generalized  System  of 
Preferences  of  the  Trade  Act  of  19^4,  the 
United  States  gives  nonreciprocal  tariff 
exemptions  to  encourage  foreign  coun- 
tries to  sell  their  goods  in  the  United 
States.  These  nonnally  affect  labor  In- 
tensive small  Industries  that  cannot  af- 
ford Washington  lobbyists  to  champion 
their  causes. 

The  candle  Industry,  which  employs 
2,000  people  In  New  York  State,  is  sys- 
tematically being  destroyed  by  importa- 
tions of  candles  from  foreign  cotmtries. 
Since  the  10  percent  tariff  was  taken 
off  less  than  4  months  ago,  a  Buffalo 
company  has  had  a  drop  In  orders  of 
more  tlian  50  percent.  The  manufactur- 
ing of  candles  lends  itself  to  the  use  of 
unskilled  and  seml-ddUed  workers. 
However,  the  current  trade  policy  Is  hav- 
ing a  terribly  negative  effect  on  this  In- 
dustry. 

Who  benefits?  It  appears  It  is  «4iich- 
ever  coimtry  can  pay  the  least  wages.  In 
1973— when  the  10  percent  tariff  was 
on— ^5.7  percent  of  the  total  of  40  mll- 
Uon  pounds  of  candles  Imported  came 
from  Japan.  However,  tbe  multina- 
tionals have  found  other  havens  where 
wage  rates  are  cheaper  and  In  1975  only 
18  percent  of  the  candles  inuMrted  came 
from  Japan  but  51  percent  came  from 
Bong  Kong,  possibly  smuggled  In  from 
China. 

If  the  tariff  remains  off.  It  appears  the 
amoimt  of  candles  Imported  vriU  be  suf- 
ficient to  close  tbe  American  candle  in- 
dustry completely. 

Is  it  in  the  American  interest  to  en- 
courage this  exploitation  of  foreign  la- 
bor and  close  domestic  manufacturing 
companies? 

Though  multinationals  claim  that 
most  goods  produced  overseas  are  sold 
there,  the  generalized  ssrstem  of  prefer- 
ences has  had  the  effect  of  encouztMKing 
the  production  specifically  for  sales  into 
the  United  States, 

According  to  the  early  figures,  the 
American  consumer  Is  not  benefiting 
from  the  lower  oosts  of  labor  In  these 
countries.  Importers  price  the  product  at 
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«boiit  the  same  as  the  domestic  Itons 
which,  of  course,  increase  the  importors 
profit  margins. 

Does  pacing  unonplosrment  compen- 
sation  help  anybody?  Hie  imskllled 
worker  In  America  has  great  difBcuIty  in 
getting  a  job.  Does  this  policy  help  the 
unemplosmient  problem  In  this  country 
or  is  that  a  problem  the  administration 
would  rather  forget  about? 

Bf(r.  Speaker,  the  domestic  candle  in- 
dustry Is  petitioning  the  International 
Trade  Commission  on  the  reinstatement 
of  the  tariff  on  candles.  In  fact,  they  can 
prove  that  a  higher  tariff  than  the  for- 
mer 10  percent — a  20  percent  tariff — 
would  increase  domestic  emplosmient  and 
not  significantly  affect  the  price  of  goods 
consumers  would  pay. 

Tlie  Congress  will  watch  carefully  the 
actions  of  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission on  this  petition.  Economic  ex- 
ploitation of  workers  in  Hong  Kong  or 
Taiwan  should  not  be  encouraged  so  as 
to  lower  their  unemployment  rates  be- 
low theb:  present  2  percent  when  Buffalo 
has  16  percent  unemployment  and  ttie 
Nation's  unemployment  Is  over  8  percent. 
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ment  to  mdividual  freedom  aikd  TWtliiiifll 
self -detennlnatl<m  throughout  tlie  world. 


58TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  RE- 
PUBLIC GP  ESTONIA'S  DECLARA- 
TION OP  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF  nXIMOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24,  1976 

Mr.  McCXORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  58th 
anniversary  of  the  Republic  of  Estonia's 
declaration  of  independence  is  being  ob- 
served on  February  24.  This  occasion 
should  ronlnd  us  of  the  tragic  political 
conditions  under  which  cltizoss  of  Esto- 
nia and  the  other  Baltic  countries  have 
suffered  sMce  1940.  Illegally  occupied  by 
the  Soviet  Union  after  the  partition  of 
Poland,  the  Baltic  peoples  have  endured 
continued  restriction  of  their  freedom 
of  expression  and  cultural  independence. 
Last  year,  four  Estonian  citiz^is  were 
jailed  by  the  local  government  simply 
tot  writing  letters  to  the  Uhited  Nations. 
This  is  a  situation  that  the  United  States 
win  never  accept  or  tolerate,  as  my  col- 
leagues and  I  reaffirmed  m  December  by 
passing  House  Resolution  864. 

I  salute  the  Estoailan  Americans  In  my 
own  congressional  district  who  have  per- 
severed in  the  struggle  to  bring  freedom 
to  their  homeland,  and  have  formed  the 
Estonian  Association  of  Northern  Illinois 
to  fmrther  their  cause.  That  group, 
headed  by  my  long-time  friend,  Olaf 
Tanunark,  presented  me  with  an  Esto- 
nian flag  in  1973  which  has  been  on  dis- 
play In  my  office  ever  smce.  I  join  today 
wltti  Estonian  Americans  In  northern 
Illinois  and  throughout  the  Nation,  as 
I  h(V>e  all  who  cherish  freedtHn  win,  in 
the  hope  that  personal  liberty  win  be 
restored  to  Estonia  and  its  Baltic  neigh- 
bors, Latvia  and  Lithuania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  particularly  fit- 
ting that  in  the  year  we  celebrate  the 
birth  of  the  world's  longest-Uvlng  demo- 
cratic society,  we  recaU  the  plight  of  the 
Baltic  States,  and  renew  our  commit- 


CORRECTINO  THE  RECORD  ON 
GENERAL  MacARTHUR 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALO 


OF  CEOBCIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdjay.  February  24.  1976 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Georgia.  Mi 
Speaker,  Mr.  Merle  MiUer  in  his  book, 
•Plain  Speaking."  and  on  the  ABC  tele- 
vision show,  'Collision  Course,"  de- 
scribed President  Truman's  famous 
meeting  with  the  late  Gaieral  Ifec- 
Arthur  on  Wake  Island  in  a  fictitious 
manner  and  the  record  needs  to  be  set 
straight.  A  person  present  at  that  meet- 
ing, OoL  Laurence  Bunker,  a  personal 
aide  to  General  MacArthur.  attempted 
to  correct  the  record  in  the  Chattanoo- 
ga News  Free-Press  on  January  6,  1976. 
and  I  include  his  statement,  as  imported 
by  UPI  for  the  Record. 

IjOng-Tdce  AmE  Sate:  Genejui.  Mac- 

ASTHITR  Dn>M'T  Detesx   TaUlIAN 

Weuueslet,  Mass. — ^The  personal  aide  ot 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  says  the  general 
bore  no  ill  will  toward  Harry  S.  Truman,  the 
President  who  relieved  MacArthur '  of  his 
command  during  the  Korean  war. 

"He  had  no  bitterness  for  Truman,"  Col. 
Laurence  Bunker  said  Monday  In  an  inter- 
view. "He  was  aware  of  the  pressures  being 
brought  to  bear  on  TYuman." 

Bunker  said  MacArthur  once  said,  "Mark 
my  words,  Harry  Truman  Is  going  to  go  down 
m  history  as  a  far  greater  President  than 
(Dwlght)  Elsenhower. 

"Harry  Truman  made  more  important  deci- 
sions from  a  sound  point  of  view  than  Ike 
ever  dreamed  of  making." 

Bunker,  MacArthiir's  aide-de-camp  for  six 
years  and  currently  vice  president  of  the 
MacArthur  Memorial  Foundation  in  Norfolk, 
Va.,  said  "there's  absolutely  no  truth"  to 
the  much  publicized  story  that  MacArthur 
kept  his  plane  circling  Wake  Island  trying 
to  make  Truman's  plane  land  first  and  that 
the  President  finally  ordered  the  general'8 
plane  to  land. 

The  Wake  Island  scenario  was  x»ed  by 
writer  Merle  Miller  iu  his  book  "Plain  Speak- 
ing" and  In  the  ABC-TV  show  ''Collision 
Course,"  aired  Sunday. 

Bunker  said  MacArthur  arrived  at  Wake 
the  night  before  Tnuuan  arrived  and  ''wafi 
waiting  for  Truman  at  the  airport."  He  said 
the  first  formal  meeting  of  Trunum  and 
MacArthur  was  cordial,  despite  reports  of  a 
fiery  confrontation. 

"Gen.  George  MarshaU  once  told  a  friend 
of  mine  that  IVuman  was  reluctant  to  re- 
lieve MacArthur  of  duty,"  Bunker  said. 
"Even  after  he  had  done  It,  waTirtifip  saM 
MacArthvir  was  Truman's  military  hero." 

Asked  why  he  thought  MacArthur  was  re- 
lieved of  duty.  Bunker  said,  "The  people  Im- 
mediately around  Truman  . . .  had  persuaded 
Truman  to  wage  a  limited  war — a  no-win 
war." 

Also,  Bunker  said,  "They  were  afraid  the 
American  people  would  put  MacArthur  Into 
the  White  House  whether  he  wanted  lit  or 
not." 

Review  of  the  News  also  ran  a  short 
item  pointing  out  this  discrepancy  in  its 
January  14,  1976,  Issue  which  is  also  in- 
cluded for  the  Record  : 
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COWWCTINO   THE    MACASTHUm    RECORD:      BUN- 

KCB    Tku«    the    Tewe    Stuet    or    Wake 
Island 

Welleslet,     Mass..     January     5 — Colonel 
Laurence  E.  Bunker,  a  personal  aide  to  the 
late  Oeaeral  Douglas  MacArthxir,  says  that 
"there's  absolutely  no  truth"  to  the  story 
that  MacArthur  kept  his  plane  circling  Wake 
Island  trying  to  make  President  Truman's 
plane  land   first   and   that  Truman   finally 
ordered   the  general's  plane   to  land.  This 
version  of  the  October,   1950.  Wake  Island 
meeting  was  used  by  writer  Merle  MlUer  In 
his  book.  Plain  Speaking,  and  on  the  ABC 
television  show.   "CoUlslon   Course."   which 
was   broadcast  last   night.   In   an   interview 
with  UPI,  Bunker  says  that  he  was  at  Wake 
Island  with  MacArthur  the  night  before  Tru- 
man arrived  and  that  the  general  was  wait- 
ing for  the  President  when  his  plane  landed 
the  next  morning.  He  says  that  the  meeting 
between  the  two  men  was  cordial,  a  fact  con- 
firmed by  Truman  in  his  memoirs,  and  that 
there  was  not  the  bitter  confrontation  that 
Miller  has  claimed.  Bunker,  who  Is  ciu-rently 
vice  president  of  the  MacArthur  Memorial 
Foiuidatlon  In  Norfolk,  Va.,  also  says  that 
Truman   was   later   persuaded   to  fire   Mac- 
Arthur  by  advisers  who  did  not  want  the  gen- 
eral to  win  the  war  in  Korea.  "If  we  had  won 
the  war  In  Korea,"  he  declares,  "tJ^ere  would 
not  have  been  a  war  In  Vietnam." 

Further  than  this  Garry  Wills  In  an 
article  entitled,  "I'm  Not  Wild  About 
Harry,"  which  appeared  in  Esquire  mag- 
azine for  January  1976  also  pointed  out 
the  incorrectness  of  Mr.  Merle  Miller's 
story  and  elaborated  on  the  point.  The 
first  part  of  that  article  treating  this  in- 
cident is  now  inserted  at  this  point : 
I'M  Not  Wild  About  Haret 
(By  Oarry  Wills) 

A  good  Instance  Is  Trumans  first  meeting 
with  Douglas  MacArthur.  All  the  details  are 
evinced — how  the  President's  plane  arrived 
over  Wake  Island  at  the  same  time  as  the 
general's;  how  the  general  moseyed  about  In 
midair,  trying  to  make  the  President  land 
first  and  greet  him;  how  Truman  personally 
ordered  him  out  of  the  air;  how  MacArthiu 
slipped  off,  on  the  groimd,  and  let  Truman's 
plane  land  out  of  his  presence;  how  Truman 
stayed  in  the  plane  until  he  forced  Mac- 
Arthur  out  of  his  hole — "I  wasn't  going  to 
have  one  of  my  generals  embarrass  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States."  (One  of  my  gen- 
erals— they're  all  my  helicc^ters,  son.)  How 
the  general  showed  up  forty-five  minutes 
late  for  their  first  formal  meeting  and  was 
tongue-lashed  to  his  knees: 

"When  he  walked  In.  I  took  one  look  at 
blm.  and  I  said,  "Now  you  look  here.  I've 
come  halfway  across  the  world  to  meet  you, 
but  don't  worry  about  that.  I  Just  want  you 
to  know  I  don't  give  a  good  goddamn  what 
you  do  or  think  about  Harry  Truman,  but 
don't  you  ever  again  keep  your  commander 
In  chief  waiting.  Is  that  clear?  HU  face  got 
as  red  as  a  beet,  but  he  said — he  Indicated 
that  he  understood  what  I  was  talking  about, 
and  we  went  on  from  there.  ...  He  was  Jxist 
like  a  little  puppy  at  that  meeting.  I  don't 
know  which  was  worse,  the  way  he  acted 
in  public  or  the  way  he  kissed  my  ass  at 
that  meeting." 

It  is  a  very  satisfying  morality  play,  but  It 
bears  no  relationship  to  other  accounts  of 
the  meeting  (e.g..  General  Omar  Bradley's). 
It  is  even  at  odds  with  Truman's  own  ac- 
count In  his  memoirs.  Since  Truman  and  his 
ghost  (WUllam  HiUman)  had  documentary 
memory  nudgers  in  front  of  them  while 
working  on  the  memoirs,  that  account  should 
be  considered  more  authoritative.  Mr.  MUler 
likes  to  b^eve  that  Truman  was  being  dlplo- 
matlo  In  hla  earlier  and  less  colorful  account 
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of  most  things,  but  If  ao,  wliat  happens  to 
the  famous  candor  and  the  refusal  to  In- 
dulge in  tactful  litue  deceptions?  At  anf 
r»te,  MiUer  consciously  decided  not  to  eon- 
front  the  President  with  the  disparity:  "I 
wanted  to  ask  Mr.  Truman  about  that  dis- 
crepancy and  many  others,  but  I  never  did. 
The  reason  I  never  did  was  that  I  wanted 
our  conversations  to  continue."  So  much  foe 
the  notion  that  Mr.  Truman  was  Just  a 
reg'lar  fella  who  did  not  put  on  airs.  On  the 
contrary,  you  could  not  question  him  even 
to  the  extent  of  quoting  his  own  previous 
words  without  risking  a  haughty  dismissal 
(and.  in  Mr.  Miller's  case,  risking  the  pros- 
pect of  losing  a  lucrative  TV  series).  Miller 
likes  to  suggest  that  the  conversations  were 
Just  chatty  confldlngs  between  friends:  but 
here  and  elsewhere  the  real  truth  peelu  out — 
that  Truman  rambled  along  in  self-gratula- 
tion  because  the  unwritten  ground  rules 
were  clear  to  both  participants  In  these  In- 
terviews. To  wit.  that  Miller  would  never  ask 
a  single  challenging  question,  and.  If  be 
did,  that  Truman  would  walk  out  on  blm 
and  never  come  back. 

What  really  happened  at  Wake  Island? 
Truman  had  been  advised  not  to  meet  with 
IdacArthur  in  Washington,  since  the  general, 
right  after  the  successful  Inchon  landing, 
was  at  the  height  of  his  fame  and  power. 
Turned  loose  In  Washington,  MacArthur 
would  have  been  a  journalists'  delight,  over- 
shadowing a  President  low  in  the  polls  at  the 
time.  So  Truman  went  all  the  way  to  Wake 
to  consult  and  to  pin  another  medal  on  the 
hero.  The  trip  looked  like  a  pilgrimage — the 
very  reason  Dean  Acheson  refused  to  go 
along — but  the  President  could  control  con- 
ditions on  the  island.  He  ordered  MacArthiu: 
to  show  up  without  press  aides  but  took 
along  a  planeload  of  writers  and  photog- 
raphers himself  (thirty-five  In  aU)— plus  a 
collection  of  "stars"  to  keep  the  Journalists 
busy  going  and  coming:  General  Bradley, 
Army  Secretary  Frank  Pace,  Philip  Jessup, 
Averell  HarrUnan,  Dean  Rusk.  The  party 
fiUed  three  Constellations,  which  were  the 
only  arriving  planes  in  the  air  at  six  a.m. 
on  the  day  of  the  meeting.  General  Mac- 
Arthur  bad  flown  in  the  afternoon  before 
and  could  not  have  been  ordered  out  of  the 
air.  He  did  not  slink  off  to  a  nearby  building 
but  came  out  of  the  one  where  he  had  slept, 
after  being  entertained  the  evening  before 
by  Admiral  Radford.  MacArthur  did  not  greet 
the  first  two  planes  that  landed;  but  neither 
did  he  keep  the  Independence  waiting  on  the 
runway.  When  its  door  opened,  he  was  at  the 
ramp.  He  was  not  late  to  any  of  the  thi«e 
meetings  (which  took  place  In  a  span  of  five 
hours). 

These  details  were  supplied  to  The  New 
York  Times,  after  Miller's  book  came  out,  by 
Robert  Sherrod,  Time's  man  on  that  trip; 
and  they  have  been  confirmed  by  Ambassador 
Jessup.  MacArthur  was  not  late  to  any  meet- 
ing and  was  dealt  with  by  Truman  in  the 
most  deferential  way.  Vivid  detail  after  vivid 
detail  has  been  created  to  display  Truman 
as  he  wanted  to  be,  not  as  he  was.  ("Harry, 
all  we  get  U  lies,"  waUs  the  rock  group  Chi- 
cago.) 

WeU.  say  defenders  of  the  Miller  book, 
"Truman  was  getting  old  by  that  time,  and 
maybe  his  memory  failed  him.  True,  but  the 
problem  seems  to  be  vigor  of  imagination 
rather  than  weakness  of  memory.  His  ac- 
counts of  the  Byrnes  and  Baruch  meetings, 
more  careful  than  the  MacArthxir  story  but 
heightened  In  exactly  the  same  way,  were 
confected  long  before  senility  set  In.  Be- 
sides. If  his  memory  had  gone  so  spectacular- 
ly bad,  why  pay  any  attention  to  his  version 
of  other  events  even  more  distant? 

My  hope  is  that  at  least  this  part  of 
history,  as  it  relates  to  an  authentic 
American  hero  does  not  get  "revlaed." 
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HON.  DALE  MILFORD 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1976 
Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Membere 
of  the  House  are  presently  giving  close 
study  to  regulatory  reforms  that  are  de- 
signed to  make  airline  transportation 
more  economical  and  more  efficient. 

Indeed,  preliminary  evidence  indi- 
cates that  some  regulatory  changes  are 
needed.  However,  regulation  changes  will 
not  be  a  panacea.  Furthermore,  drastic 
changes— under  the  guise  of  "reform"— 
could  seriously  cripple  or  even  destroy 
our  air  transportation  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
salvation  of  our  air  transportation  sys- 
tem  will  depend  upon  several  "reforms" 
that  wiU  have  to  be  made  hi  both  the 
regulatory  agencies  and  within  the  oper- 
ating airline  companies. 

Several  "sacred  cows"  are  going  to 
have  to  be  reexamined  to  find  out  just 
how  sacred  they  reaUy  are.  Onboard 
services,  work  rules,  seating  arrange- 
ments, equipment  hiterchanges,  route 
structures,  commuter  air  carrier  agree- 
ments are  but  a  few  of  many  factors 
that  must  be  carefully  studied  or  re- 
examined. 

Any  way  you  cut  the  cake,  "produc- 
Uvlty"  wlU  be  the  factor  that  wiU  fi- 
nally determine  whether  an  air  carrier 
lives  or  dies.  This  factor,  above  all  others 
must  be  carefully  considered  by  Govern- 
ment, the  air  carrier  companies,  and  the 
labor  unions. 

During  the  past  few  years,  an  airUne 
battle  has.  been  taking  place  In  Texas 
This  has  been  a  very  bitter  battle  be- 
tween a  smaU  Intrastate  carrier,  a  re- 
gional carrier,  and  one  of  the  main  trunk 
carriers. 

There  is  no  desire  on  my  part  to  open 
old  wounds,  or  to  aggravate  a  conflict, 
or  to  in  any  way  associate  myself  with 
any  of  the  sides  of  this  multilateral  con- 
flict. However.  I  thhik  some  factors  in 
this  Texas  batUe  should  be  carefully 
studied  by  Government  regulators,  air- 
line companies,  and  Itibor  unions. 

Under  the  circumstances  that  have  ex- 
isted in  this  airlhie  battle,  the  fact  that 
the  intrastate  carrier  could  even  sur- 
vive—much less  make  a  profit— is  either 
a  miracle  or  dam  good  productivity. 
Since  bona  flde  miracles  seem  to  be  scarce 
these  da.vs.  I  tend  to  think  that  produc- 
tivity might  be  the  more  reasonable  key 
to  the  intrastate  carrier's  survival. 

In  the  February  9.  1976,  issue  of  Avia- 
tion Week  and  Space  Technology  there 
appeared  an  article  entitled  "Southwest 
Cites  Productivity  as  Key  Factor  In 
Profitability."  This  article  appears  to 
have  a  message  for  Government  regula- 
tors, airline  companies,  and  labor  unions. 
It  will  also  assist  Members  of  Congress 
in  understanding  some  of  the  comiriexi- 
ties  of  our  air  transpcotatlon  system.  The 
article  Is  herewith  included: 
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Southwest  Ores  Pboductivixt  As 
Key  Factor  m  Peorxabilitt 

Productivity  is  an  essential  element  In  the 
ability  of  Southwest  Airlines  to  make  money 
In  the  competitive  Texaa  mtrastato  market. 
and  one  of  Its  recipes  for  productivity  Is 
what  the  airline  says  Is  a  consistent  lO-mln. 
turnaround  of  Its  Boeing  787  transports  at 
the  four  stations  It  serves. 

Southwest  Is  frequently  cited,  along  with 
the  California  Intrastate  oarrler,  Padflo 
Southwest  Airlines,  as  a  flying  testament  to 
the  benefits  to  passenger  and  airline  of  de- 
regulation, or  at  least  lees  regulation.  Pro- 
ductivity at  the  Texas  intrastate  carrier  is 
part  of  a  skein  whose  threads  are  much  more 
complicated  than  a  sole  deregulation  ex- 
planation for  survival  during  Its  nascent  loss 
years  of  1971  and  1972  and  Its  burgeoning 
profitability  since. 

Ten-minute  turnarounds  are  a  showcase 
for  Southwest's  productivity  since  the  carrier 
combines  both  the  natural  advantages  In  Its 
four-station  route  system  and  the  techniques 
used  to  speed  the  (^>eratlon.  Originally, 
according  to  Southwest  President  M.  Lamar 
Muse,  turnarounds  were  scheduled  for  2S 
min.  "We  found  we  were  sitting  around  wait- 
ing for  the  schedule."  he  said,  "so  after  10 
months  we  cut  It  to  10  min.  There  has  been 
no  trouble  meeting  that  since." 

A  survey  of  six  Southwest  turnarounds  at 
Love  Field  during  the  Christmas  holiday  sea- 
son clocked  times  ranging  from  13-20  min. 
In  all  cases,  though,  the  airplane  was  ready 
to  leave  10  min.  after  it  was  chocked,  but 
was  delayed  for  late  arriving  passengers. 

Natural  advantages  Southwest  has  for  Its 
fast  turnarounds  Include : 

Lack  of  connecting  traffic  where  flights  are 
held  waiting  for  passenger  arrivals. 

Little  beyond  trafflc.  Most  passengers  are 
traveling  nonstop  from  one  station  to  an- 
other on  the  system  and  thus  little  separa- 
tion of  baggage  Is  required. 

Short  stages  eliminate  meal  service,  saving 
ground  time  In  galley  servicing.  Beverage  re- 
plenishment is  necessary  during  t\irnaround 
ground  service. 

Techniques  used  by  the  carrier  to  meet  its 
10-mln.  standard: 

Cabin  attendants  refasten  seat  belts  and 
collect  discarded  newspapers  as  passengers 
leave  the  airplane,  cutting  down  cabin  clean- 
ing time. 

Liquor  kits  to  supply  two  segments  are 
packaged  for  loading  at  Dallas.  Beverage 
servicing  thus  Is  concentrated  at  one  station. 

Work  rules  are  flexible.  Supervisors  at  sta- 
tions help  baggage  handlers  on  the  ramp  if 
extra  hands  are  needed  to  meet  the  turn- 
around standard. 

Simple  one-piece  ticket  Is  rung  out  on  a 
National  Cash  Register  by  a  single  ticket 
agent,  and  a  stewardess  lifts  the  coupon  in 
flight.  A  foot  operated  tape  system  records 
the  passenger's  name  given  to  the  agent  to 
provide  flight  manifest,  to  save  paperwork. 
Numbered  boarding  passes  are  given  to  pas- 
sengers In  sequence  so  that  the  ticket  agent 
and  a  single  operations  agent  at  the  aircraft 
door  have  a  ready  check  on  the  number  of 
passengers  on  each  flight.  Passes  are  large 
and  brightly  colored  so  that  they  are  col- 
lected for  reuse  on  the  next  flight,  not  acci- 
dentally carried  on  board. 

Fueling,  like  liquor  service.  Is  done  pre- 
dominantly at  a  single  station.  In  this  case 
It  is  Houston,  the  ohei4>est  point  of  supply 
on  the  system.  Southwest  was  paying  an 
average  of  32  cents/gal.  last  fall.  Its  two 
CAB-certlflcated  competitors,  Branlff  Inter- 
national and  Texas  International,  were  pay- 
ing 23-24  cents/gal,  according  to  CAB  date 
for  July. 

At  Houston,  where  71  %  of  its  fueling  was 
done  in  October,  the  price  averaged  30.92 
cents/gal.  At  Dallas,  where  3.8%  of  October's 
1.322.000  gal.  were  loaded,  the  price  was  33.92 
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ooats/gaL  Hie  second  largest  fuel  stop  was 
San  Aatanlo.  with  22.7%  of  Octobtt's  total 
lowlad.  and  Harllngen  was  lowest  witb  1.7%. 

la  good  weather,  when  leas  fud  kMuUng  Is 
needed  for  alternate  planning,  the  1,600  gal. 
added  for  a  typical  flight  oan  be  boarded  In 
an  average  of  4  min. 

Inside  the  cabin  at  tturnarounds,  two 
stewardesses  at  the  rear  of  the  cabin  follow 
the  last  exiting  passengers  f<Hrward.  crossing 
seat  belts  and  coUecting  pi^iers  and  the  like. 
When  the  last  passenger  has  left,  a  third 
attendant  at  the  forward  end  of  the  cabin 
starts  working  toward  the  rear.  When  they 
meet,  they  have  time  to  brush  their  hair  and 
get  ready  to  meet  the  boarding  passengers. 
Average  time  for  passengers  to  leave  the  air- 
craft is  2.5  min.  and  the  average  for  loadings 
Is  3-3.S  min. 

Two-man  provisioning  crews  can  imload 
empties  and  load  new  beverage  kits  In  about 
3  min.  Both  galleys,  one  forward  and  one 
aft.  each  can  hold  a  two-tray  kit  with  110 
miniature  bottles  and  a  three-tray  kit  with 
165.  a  total  of  550  for  the  airplane. 

Beer  is  stored  In  24-can  Iced  drawers  in 
each  gaUey.  which  also  can  hold  two  cases  of 
soft  drinks.  Kits  are  stored  below  the  pas- 
senger lounge  at  Love  Field  In  Dallas  for 
proximity  to  the  parked  aircraft,  and  the 
two  man  crews  work  out  in  advance  what 
loading  and  unloading  each  wUl  do  to  avoid 
wasted  effort. 

Southwest's  on-time  performance  by  the 
CAB  standard  of  arrival  within  15  min.  was 
at  92%  near  the  end  of  1975.  By  its  Internal 
standard  of  arrival  within  5  min.,  it  has  been 
running  about  75%.  Lack  of  conflicting  air 
carrier  trafflc  at  two  main  stations — Love 
Field  at  Dallas  and  Hobby  Airport  at  Hous- 
ton— Is  a  factor  In  on-time  performance. 

Teamwork  and  enthusiasm  are  a  necessary 
ingredient  for  the  10-mln.  turnaround  sys- 
tem to  work.  One  reason  Southwest  gets 
these  from  employes  was  unplanned:  stiff 
compeUtton  and  nearly  perpetual  litigation 
over  operating  rights  since  the  airUne  began 
flight  operations  In  1971  and  the  three  years 
before  that  over  the  granting  of  operating 
autbiHlty  by  the  Texas  Aeronautics  Com- 
mlsslon. 

"We're  still  a  small  company."  Muse  said, 
"and  there  Is  an  awful  lot  of  pride  in  the 
company.  They  are  determined  to  beat  the 
guys  that  tried  to  beat  us." 

Another  reason  is  an  employe  proflt  shar- 
ing plan  established  In  1973.  when  the 
company  was  still  losing  money.  It  provides 
that  16%  of  all  pre-tax  proflts  over  $1.- 
180.000  a  year  go  Into  a  trust  to  buy  South- 
west common  stock.  The  fund  bought  an 
Initial  block  of  60.000  shares,  and  the  com- 
pany bought  47,000  that  will  be  used  In 
future  years  to  pay  the  fund  In  lieu  of  cash. 
If  the  airline  continues  its  proflt  levels  of 
last  year.  Muse  said,  employes  wtu  own  the 
carrier  in  10-16  years. 

Some  employes  are  organized.  Mechanics 
are  members  of  the  International  Assn.  of 
Machinists  and  the  stewardesses  Joined  the 
Tranqsort  Workers  Union  a  few  months  ago. 
"Our  hostesses  make  more  money  than  any 
hostesses  In  the  umted  States,"  Muse  said  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York  Society  of 
Security  Analysts,  but  added:  "They  made 
more  money  before  the  union  than  they  do 
now." 

Pilots  are  not  organized  and  their  saUrles, 
Mvise  said,  average  $40,000-42.000  for  cap- 
tains and  $20,000  for  a  copilot — including 
value  of  stock  In  profit  sharing.  They  aver- 
age 70-76  flight  hours  monthly  or  90  trips  on 
the  two -mem  crew  737  fleet. 

Although  the  Air  Line  Pilots  Assn.  has  ap- 
proached Southwest's  pilots.  Muse  doubted 
that  they  would  Join  the  union.  "They've 
got  too  much  to  gain  from  that  profit  shar- 
ing plan,"  Muse  said.  "They'll  retire  rich 
men." 
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Labor  costs  are  26%  of  Southwest's  total 
operating  costs,  a  smaller  propcutlon  than 
CAB-regulated  carriers  but  partly  because 
of  the  lower  average  senlorl^  of  employes 
of  an  airline  operating  only  since  1971.  Muse 
also  cites  higher  productivity  per  employe 
than  CAB  airlines.  A  Board  study  of  1974 
performance  put  It  at  1.5  times  the  local 
service  average  for  revenue  or  available  ton 
miles  flown. 

By  other  measures,  the  picture  was  not  so 
clearcut.  Southwest  in  1974  generated  $39,979 
in  operating  expense  per  employe,  based  on 
an  average  of  284  employes  for  the  year. 
According  to  a  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  study, 
Texas  International  and  all  local  service  car- 
riers as  a  group  had  close  to  the  same  aver- 
age. 

Fuel  costs  are  higher  for  Southwest.  The 
Intrastate  carrier  also  spent  more  for  adver- 
tising— in  terms  of  cents  per  passenger — ^than 
Its  local  service  competitor.  Paradoxically, 
consumer  groups  occasionally  criticize  the 
CAB-regulated  carriers  for  advertising  and 
promotion  expenses  without  much  thought 
as  to  how  markets — and  economies  of  scale — 
are  developed. 

Litigation  bulks  larger  In  Southwest's 
costs,  too.  Again  paradoxically.  Southwest 
may  well  owe  its  existence  to  the  competitive 
battle  that  erupted  with  Texas  International 
and  Branlff.  It  put  Southwest  Into  the  role 
of  the  underdog  fighting  for  Its  existence 
against  the  establishment  frcMn  the  psycho- 
logical standpoint  for  both  passenger  and 
employe. 

Branlff's  expanding  a  $13  fare  to  all  flights 
from  Dallas  to  Houston's  Hobby  Airport  In 
1973  turned  the  tide;  what  Southwest  con- 
tended was  a  move  aimed  to  drive  it  out  of 
business  In  reality  kept  it  from  going  bank- 
rupt. It  had  lost  money  since  it  started  flying 
and  was  losing  money  when  the  fare  war 
erupted. 

Southwest  had  started  out  charging  a  $20 
fare  in  the  240-ml.  Dallas-Houston  segment. 
Financial  backers  of  ttie  carrier  were  grow- 
ing concerned,  because  the  fare  differential 
with  the  CAB -carrier  fares  in  the  upper  $20 
range  was  not  doing  what  this  kmd  of  pric- 
ing had  done  for  Pacific  Southwest  on  the 
340  ml.  Loe  Angeles/San  Prandsco  stage. 
That  was  to  entice  the  business  traveler  out 
of  his  car  and  Into  an  airplane. 

At  $20,  Southwest  was  not  covering  costs 
and  it  raised  Its  fares  to  about  the  same 
level  as  the  CAB  carriers.  It  had  one  ferry 
flight  from  Houston  back  to  Dallas  In  the 
late  evening  that  it  sold  for  $10  a  seat,  with 
no  advertising  or  promotion.  Whei  tJ»e  flight 
began  operating  full,  the  word  spread  by 
word  of  mouth.  Southwest  tried  a  $13  fare 
for  the  trip  and  added  week  end  flights  for 
the  same  price. 

When  Branlff  Instituted  the  $13  fare  for  all 
Dallas  flights  to  Hobby  Airport  In  1973 
(AW&ST  Feb.  26,  1973,  p.  30) .  Southwest  and 
Texas  International  matched  it  In  what  Muse 
charged  was  an  insane  price  war.  Both  CAB 
carriers  abandoned  the  price  battle  later,  and 
Southwest  went  back  to  a  two-tier  price 
level  that  now  Is  $25  for  day  flights  and  $15 
for  evenings  and  weekends. 

What  all  the  fare  battling  did.  one  fi- 
nancial soiu'ce  says,  was  to  help  push  South- 
west Into  a  kind  of  price  structure  that 
tepped  the  personal  travel  market  for  the 
kind  of  traffic,  revenue  and  utilization  mix  to 
put  it  into  the  profit  column  for  the  first  time 
in  1974. 

"Now,"  he  says.  "Southwest  Is  the  estab- 
lishment, not  the  imderdog."  The  question 
Is  whether  the  airline  will  be  able  to  keep  its 
employe  q>lrlt  and  service  standards  when 
the  hot  breath,  of  battle  Is  fading. 

Southwest  is  not  so  much  a  low  fare  oper- 
ator as  an  airline  whose  fares  are  lower  than 
those  of  Its  competitors.  Its  $25  executive 
fare  charged  for  the  bulk  of  Its  daily  flights 
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from  Dallas  to  Hoiiston  or  San  Antonio  yields 
10.46  cents  a  passenger  mile.  Its  off-peak 
hours  fare  of  $15  yields  6.3  cents. 

Both  fares  are  lower  than  the  16.6  cents 
a  mile  that  Branlff's  and  Texas  Interna- 
tional's $37.37  fare  yields  in  the  same  mar- 
kets. Both  are  higher  than  Paclflc  Southwesfs 
fares  In  many  of  Its  California  segments, 
which  reports  to  the  Kennedy  subcommittee 
early  last  year  put  In  the  6.5-5.7  cents-per 
mile  category. 

One  economist  outside  the  company  be- 
lieves that  Southwest  is  profitable  now  be- 
cause It  escaped  the  kind  of  locking  into  a 
single-tier  low  fare  structure  that  Paclflc 
Southwest  operates  under  California  state 
regulation.  After  a  string  of  profit  years  that 
made  It  the  prime  case-in-polnt  for  deregu- 
lation proponents.  Paclflc  Southwest  lost  $7.5 
million  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1975. 
In  197i  for  the  same  period.  It  earned  $2.9 
million. 

Southwesfs  revenue  per  passenger  has  not 
changed  radically  during  the  years  of  the 
price  war  and  spurting  fuel  costs.  It  was 
$19.40  In  1972.  dropped  to  $16.96  In  1973, 
went  back  to  $19.56  In  1974,  and  In  1975  was 
running  close  to  $20. 

Revenue  per  flight  ballooned  over  the  same 
years,  though  It  appeared  to  be  flattening  last 
year.  From  a  low  of  $666.80  In  1972,  It  roee 
to  $1,199.80  In  1974.  At  the  end  of  nine 
mouths  of  1975,  it  was  $1,285. 

Putting  the  two  statistics  together.  In- 
creased traffic  and  load  factor  drove  up  rev- 
enue per  flight  without  much  change  In 
yield.  Costs  per  flight  also  rose,  from  $767.61 
In  1972,  when  Southwest  was  losing  money 
on  a  per  flight  basis,  to  $1,026.62  in  1974  and 
$1,080  for  the  nine  months  through  Septem- 
ber, 1976. 

Average  utilization  for  Southwesfs  Boeing 
737s  U  7.5  hr.  a  day,  which  Is  higher  than 
CAB-certiflcated  airlines  show  for  the  same 
airplane.  Prior  to  the  two-tier  fare.  South- 
west pretty  much  stopped  flying  on  weekends 
and  after  dark,  cutting  the  dally  utilization 
average  even  though  the  airplanes  were  fly- 
ing 60  mln.  out  of  most  daylight  hours  dur- 
ing week  days.  Southwest  had  to  turn  back 
its  fourth  737  because  its  expected  traffic  had 
not  developed  as  forecast.  In  effect  delaying 
the  delivery  date  until  traffic  had  developed 
enough  by  the  last  quarter  of  1974. 

Other  airlines  take  a  view  of  Southwesfs 
price  structiire  different  from  that  of  some 
deregulation  advocates.  One  of  the  latter, 
Prof.  George  Douglas  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  contends  that  the  way 
"Lamar  Muse  struck  It  rich  In  Texas "  was  to 
move  night  coach  discounts  Into  the  early 
evenings,  what  Douglas  called  off-peak  pric- 
ing. 

His  comments  at  a  Mitre  Corp.  transporta- 
tion symposium  were  chaUenged  from  some 
in  the  audience  on  several  grounds.  Emory 
N.  Ellis,  Jr.,  a  lawyer  who  has  represented 
Texas  International,  questioned  whether  the 
$15  pleasure  class  far©  covered  Incremental 
costs,  the  out-of-pocket  costs. 

Although  deregulation  economic  theorists 
denounce  cross-subsidization — where  long- 
haul  passenger  fare  profits  offset  short-haul 
fare  losses,  for  example — the  Southwest  two- 
tier  fare  was  criticized  as  another  form  of 
cross  subsidization.  Thomas  J.  Flanagan, 
senior  vice  president-International  affairs! 
Pan  American  World  Airways,  contended  that 
day  travelers  were  covering  indirect  costs 
generated  by  the  night  discount  flight.  "Isn't 
that  cross  subaidlzatlou?"  he  asked. 

"No,"  Douglas  replied,  "that's  peak  pric- 
ing." 

Another  question  raised  from  the  audience 
was  what  happens  If  off-peak  discount  fare 
demand  goes  up.  "Does  Southwest  put  on 
another  fUght  or  does  It  raise  the  fare?'  one 
asked.  "If  you  keep  cm  using  an  airplane  on 
an  Incremental  basis,  that's  a  sure  wav  to  the 
poorhouse." 


Skeptics  raise  still  another  Issue  that  !s 
pertinent  to  the  deregulation  debate — that 
the  fundamental  mechanism  of  the  Intm- 
state  carrier's  operation  is  cream  skimming. 
By  concentrating  Its  service  In  the  densest 
markets,  the  critics  contend.  Southwest 
drains  off  the  volume  traffic  and  leaves  the 
federally  certificated  air  lines  to  cope  with 
mandated  service  on  the  thin  routes. 

Southwest  has  devoted  more  than  roirtine 
effort  to  countering  this  argiunent,  through 
studies  of  its  routes  compared  to  markets  of 
similar  size.  In  the  ease  of  Dallas-Houston, 
the  total  size  of  the  market  over  an  eight- 
year  period  grew  from  about  300,000  pas- 
sengers a  year  to  775,000.  Bulk  of  this 
growth — 27%  annvially  compounded — came 
after  Southwest  began  serving  the  market 
while  the  others  showed  more  static  pat- 
terns— averaging  2.2^;  a  year. 

Dallas-Houston  traffic  for  the  CAB  car- 
riers nose-dived  In  1974,  but  Muse  says  this 
was  the  result  of  their  move  to  the  new 
Dallas-Ft.  Worth  Airport  from  Love  Field, 
where  Southwest  won  a  court  battle  to  re- 
main. 

While  Branlff  and  Texas  International  lost 
Dallas  originating  traffic  to  Southwest  at 
Love  Field,  they  retain  all  the  connecting 
traffic  that  goes  exclusively  to  the  new  air- 
port that  Southwest  cannot  handle,  physi- 
cally or  legally. 

Muse  used  similar  data  for  the  Dallas/San 
Antonio  market,  which  grew  from  160,000 
passengers  annually  to  400.000.  In  this  case, 
he  said,  the  CAB-certificated  carriers  did  bet- 
ter than  in  the  Houston  market  because  of 
"their  going  from  a  dally  schedule  of  10 
po<Mly  ^aced  roundtrlps  to  a  daUy  schedule 
of  16  roundtrtps  operated  every  hour  on  the 
hoiir  in  an  effort  to  prevent  Southwest  from 
establishing  a  position." 

Further  litigation  might  force  Southwest 
to  move  from  Love  Field  to  the  new  Dallas ' 
Ft.  Worth  Airport,  but  the  city  of  Houston 
has  not  opposed  Southwesfs,  or  Branlff's  or 
Texas  International's,  operation  from  Hobby 
Airport  Instead  of  the  new  Houston  Inter- 
national Airport. 

How  much  the  Love  Field 'Hobby  Airport 
combination  contributes  to  Southwesfs  via- 
bility and  how  much  the  lack  of  CAB  regu- 
lation Is  still  debatable.  If  Southwest  has 
to  move  from  Love  now.  Muse  believes  the 
carrier  would  survive — although  after  a  tem- 
porary drop  In  the  market  when  passengers 
who  now  fly  from  there  decided,  once  or 
twice,  to  drive  to  Houston  or  San  Antonio 
rather  than  to  the  new  airport  to  fly. 

Analysts  outside  the  airline  consider  pric- 
ing flexibility  Is  the  vital  advantage  South- 
west derives  from  lack  of  CAB  regulation. 
As  Muse  commented  on  the  market  growth 
data:  "Introduction  of  service  by  an  Intra- 
state carrier  not  shackled  by  the  odious  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  CAB  can  and  does 
meet  an  incipient  demand  for  air  service  at 
prices  which  the  public  can  afford  to  pay." 
Nevertheless,  the  CAB's  consumer  affairs 
office  has  reconunended  that  Southwest  be 
exempted  temporarily  to  serve  New  Orleans 
from  Dallas— love  Field  if  it  wants— as  part 
of  the  Board's  now-eclipsed  deregulation  ex- 
periment. Southwest  would  be  required  to 
report  financial  and  traffic  data  for  the  seg- 
ment—for the  life  of  the  experiment— figures 
Is  now  does  not  have  to  file  with  anybody  and 
which  Its  competitors  would  like  to  get  their 
hands  on. 

One  valid  argtunent  of  the  deregulation 
forces,  acc<H^ng  to  an  investment  adviser, 
la  that  there  is  a  probability  an  <q>erator  like 
Southwest  who  could  fiy  any  one  of  1,000 
top  clty-palr  markets  In  the  U.S.  more  ef- 
ficient than  any  trunk  or  local  curler  does 
now.  "What  frightens  me,"  he  said,  "is  what 
happens  when  you  extrapolate  that  possl- 
bUlty  to  all  those  1,000  citv  palra." 
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THE  AMERICAN  TAXPAYER  VERSUS 
THE  B-1  BOBCBER 


HON.  RICHARD  NOUN 

or  MimrzsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1976 

Mr.  NOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Minne- 
sota Clergy  and  Laity  Craicemed  has  pro- 
duced an  impressive  study  oitltled  "Min- 
nesota Versus  B-1  Boondofirgle"  outlining 
the  cost  to  Minnesota  of  the  B-1  bomber 
in  jobs,  taxes,  and  lost  services.  The  study 
concludes  that  the  B-1  would  cost  the 
State  of  Minnesota  $1.66  blUion  and 
56,250  Jobs.  This  means  that  the  B-1  is 
costing  each  Minnesota  family  of  four 
$1,628. 

While  the  study  lo<*s  only  at  Minne- 
sota, the  figures  demonstrate  the  impact 
of  the  B-1  program  <m  aU  taxpayers. 
Excerpts  from  the  study  follow: 

Excerpts     raoM     "MiKifcsoTA     Vwsus    B-i 

BOONDOGOUC" 

NATIONAL    IMPACT    OF    PSODUCTION    OP    THE  B-i 

BOKBn 

Recent  studies  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics Indicate  that  up  to  60%  more  Jobs 
could  be  created  if  the  money  spent  on  such 
weapons  systems  as  the  B-1  were  redirected 
into  civilian  production.  It  Is  clear  that  the 
only  economies  that  would  be  bolstered  by 
the  B-1  are  those  of  the  three  major  corpo- 
raUons  Involved  In  production— Rockwell  In- 
ternational, General  Electric  and  Boeing. 

EnvlronmentaUy,  the  B-1  can  only  be  clas- 
sified as  a  disaster.  It  is  the  mUlUry  counter- 
part to  the  5ST,  already  outlawed  In  this 
country  because  of  the  high  environmental 
risks  Involved.  In  supersonic  flight  the  B-1 
would  further  damage  the  ozone  layer  which 
protects  us  from  the  sun's  radiation.  A  year's 
worth  of  flight  would  consume  between  300 
million  and  l  blUlon  gallons  of  fossil  fuels. 
Noise  poUution,  Including  sonic  booms,  would 
accompany  the  B-l's  fUghts. 

MINNESOTA     AND    THK     B-1     BOMBEC 


Mlnnesotans  have  already  paid  over  $36.6 
mUUon  for  the  B-1,  and  If  production  Is  ap- 
proved win  pay  a  total  of  $1.56  bUllon.  1*18 
means  the  B-1  bomber  would  cost  ea(^  Min- 
nesota family  of  four  $1,628. 

The  corporations  that  would  profit  from 
production  of  the  B-1  bomber  would  like  us 
to  believe  that  B-1  production  will  help  solve 
our  unemployment  problem  by  creating  Jobs. 
It  Is  true  that  production  of  the  B-1  could 
be  expected  to  produce  about  18,160  Jobs  In 
Minnesota.  But  what  the  corporations  dont 
mention  Is  that  If  Minnesota's  share  of  B-1 
costs  were  spent  In  the  civilian  sector,  be- 
tween lYx  and  4!i  times  as  many  Jobs  would 
be  created  In  Minnesota  than  If  the  B-1  Is 
produced. 

The  above  figures  are  conservative  because 
they  are  based  on  RockweU  International's 
estimate  that  $633  million  may  possibly  come 
Into  Minnesota  in  B-1  subcontracts.  Of 
course,  it  Is  In  Rockwell's  Interest  to  over- 
estimate the  "benefits"  to  Minnesota  and,  as 
we  shall  see,  this  is  a  gross  overestimate.  Of 
the  over  $36.6  million  which  Mlnnesotans 
have  already  paid  for  B-1  research  and  de- 
velopment, only  $5.4  mUUon  has  come  back 
Into  the  state  In  subcontracts.  This  means 
that  thus  far  only  15.2%  of  what  we  have 
paid  for  the  B-1  bomber  has  come  back  Into 
the  state.  And  there  Is  little  reason  to  beUeve 
that  the  amount  returned  in  subcontracts 
would  suddenly  Jump  to  over  40%,  as  Rock- 
weU's  estimate  would  lead  us  to  believe. 

However,  in  calculating  the  Job  loss  to 
Minnesota  If  the  B-1  Is  produced  we  have 
chosen  to  use  the  Rockwell  figure  so  as  not 
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to  be  charged  with,  overstating  the  facts. 
IlieKfm*.  our  yAi  Ua  figures  can  be  oon- 
gldend  outserva^ve. 

There  are  two  laasons  vbf  Mlimeacta  will 
lose  Jobs  If  the  B-1 1|  produced.  The  first  ta 
that  more  money  wUl  go  out  of  tbe  state  tn 
taxes  than  will  return  In  oontraots.  Accord- 
ing to  even  Bodcwell's  overstated  figure, 
jflnnesota  will  pay  $917  million  In  taxes 
that  will  not  be  returned  to  the  state  In  B-1 
contracts.  If  that  money  were  left  in  the 
state  It  would  generate:  27,610  Jobs  In  mass 
transit  production;  or  46,460  Jobs  in  bousing 
eonstructlon;  or  68,Ct70  Jobs  In  health,  wel- 
fare and  sanitation. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  second  reason  that 
Minnesota  will  lose  Jobs  If  the  B-1  Is  pro- 
duced. As  discussed  earlier.  mOltary  spend- 
ing creates  fewer  Jobs  per  billion  dollars 
^nt  than  the  same  amount  q>eut  on  non- 
mUitary  production.  Thus,  if  the  $688  mil- 
lion which  would  supposedly  be  returned  to 
Minnesota  In  B-1  subcontracts  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  civilian  sector  of  tbe  economy 
It  would  generate  mow  Jobs.  Consldw:  18450 
Jobs  In  Minnesota  It  tbe  B-1  bomber  Is  i»o- 
duced;  or  18,M0  Jobs  \t  the  money  were  spent 
fat  mass  transit  prodtietlon;  or  83,070  Jobs  If 
the  money  were  Kpwat  for  housing  construc- 
tion; or  40,090  Jobs  If  tbe  money  were  spent 
for  health,  welfare  and  sanitation. 

Thus,  we  can  see  tkat  even  If  $638  milUon 
were  returned  to  Minnesota  In  B-1  con- 
tracts. It  still  wouldn't  generate  as  many  Jobs 
M  using  tbe  same  amotmt  ot  mopey  In  the 
civilian  sector.  Now  let's  calculate  the  total 
Job  loss. 

If  we  subtract  the  number  of  Jobs  that 
would  be  generated  by  the  $688  mlUlon  re- 
turned to  Minnesota  in  B-1  snboontiaots 
from  the  number  that  would  be  generated 
if  the  same  amount  were  spent  in  ttie  civilian 
sector,  and  add  to  ttiat  figure  tlie  number  of 
Jobs  that  coiUd  be  generated  by  retaining  the 
1917  milUon  which  the  B-1  would  dnUn  from 
the  state,  we  arrive  at  the  total  Job  loss  to 
Minnesota. 

For  example: 

Number  of  Jobs  generated  by  spend- 
ing $633  mOUoB  on  hooslng 
oonstmetion 8S,  OTO 

Humber  of  Jobs  generated  by  npead- 
ing  $633  mlllKm  on  B-1  bomber 
production , —18,180 


13.020 
Number   of   housing   construction 
jobs  generated  by  retaining  the 
$917  million  which  the  B-1  would 
drain  from  the  state -1-46.460 


Total   housing   construction 
Job  loss  to  Minnesota 00.800 

In  mass  transit  the  Job  Ices  would  be 
28350;  in  health,  welfare  and  sanitation  the 
Job  loss  woiUd  be  80.010.  Averaging  these 
three  figures  we  find  that.  If  the  B-1  bomber 
is  produced  at  least  66,250  Jobs  in  MlnnesoU 
win  be  foregone. 

1976   THE   TEAK    OF   DECISION 

In  December,  1976  the  B-1  bomber  came 
on^  step  closer  to  production.  A  Ck>ngre88lonal 
conference  committee  approved  $827  mil- 
lion for  further  B-1  research  and  develop- 
ment. Including  production-related  expenses. 
While  we  debate.  Congress  (particularly  the 
House)  moves  us  closer  to  a  commitment  to 
buy  the  B-1  fleet.  If  Congress  approved  the 
entire  B-1  program  In  the  spring  of  1976 
044  planes,  fuel  tankers,  weapons,  main- 
tenance ooets),  we  can  look  forward  to 
spending  $91.5  bUllon  over  the  next  30  years. 
The  time  to  consider  this  Investment  is  now. 
The  bicentennial  Is  a  particularly  appro- 
priate time  to  reassess  our  direction  and 
priorities  as  a  nation.  We  hope  this  study 
win  generate  much  dlsciisslon  on  this  Issue. 

t>o  we  want  to  continually  prepare  for 
more  Viet  Nams?  Do  we  want  to  continue  to 
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support  the  kind  o<  foreign  policy  that  to 
deslgQed  to  protect  the  Interests  and  profits 
of  mwJtlBatlonal  oocpoeatlansT  And  do  we 
want  to  oonMnue  to  allow  ttie  Wg  carpcxa- 
tions  and  tbe  Fentagon  to  ptopagandlwe  ua 
Into  BiqpfMTtlqg  such  boondoggles  as  ttte  B-lt 
1976  to  the  year  of  decision  on  tbe  B-1,  and 
our  futuxe  priorities.  We  beUeve  thto  research 
paper  win  clarify  the  economic  and  social  Im- 
pact of  the  B-1  bomber  and  we  hope  you  will 
let  your  senaton  and  representatives  know 
your  feelings  on  this  Issue. 


WHY  STUDENTS  CANNOT  WRITE 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF  ILLHf  OIS 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1976 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  ^^eaker,  we  in 
this  body  Imow  the  Importance  of  tbe 
al>iUty  to  communicate.  That  ability 
however,  is  essential  whatever  our  walk 
In  life.  If  we  cannot  be  imderstood  by  our 
nelfi^bbors,  our  friends,  and  others  with 
whom  we  share  this  Earth,  surdy  we  are 
in  trouble. 

Yet,  increasingly  it  seems,  we  have  re- 
ports that  our  young  people  are  gradu- 
ating from  hi|^  school  without  being 
aUe  to  read  or  write.  The  Washington 
Post,  a  few  weeks  ago,  told  of  the  con- 
cern this  liae  caused  for  Yale  English 
Professor  A.  Bartlett  OiamatU.  I  submit 
Professor  Oiamatti's  paper  for  my  col- 
leagues to  ponder: 

(From  the  Washington  Poet.  Jan.  85,  1976) 

The  liANGiMOE  Babbib:  Wht  Students  CanT 

WkiTK 

(By  A.  Bartlett  Olamattl) 

Today's  college  students — ^the  former 
grammar  and  high  school  students  of  the 
late  1900s  and  eady  1970s— have  loat  touete 
with  tlie  language.  These  were  the  children 
nobody  remembered  when  The  Movement 
was  moving,  when  the  rest  of  us  were  being 
liberated.  These  were  the  genuine  young. 

They  ere  the  products  of  the  anttotruc- 
turee  at  that  time.  They  have  come  and  are 
coming  out  of  the  "open  classrooma,"  verti- 
cal grouping,  modular  buildings  with  60 
pupils  to  a  room,  niey  have  oome  out  of  the 
"new  math"  and  Its  concepts.  Its  logos  and 
blocks  and  set  theory,  not  knowing  how  to 
multiply.  They  have  come  out  of  "Individ- 
tiallaed  Instruction"  and  "elective  systems." 
not  knowing  how  to  listen  to  anyone  else, 
not  knowing  how  to  take  a  direction. 

They  have  come  out  of  the  sentimental 
'60s,  where  "repressive"  and  "arbitrary" 
grades  were  done  away  with,  not  able  to 
take  tbe  pressure  of  grading.  They  have 
come  out  of  a  primary  and  secondary  world 
where  "personal  development"  was  said  to 
be  worth  mora  than  achievement,  where 
"creativity"  was  the  highest  goal  and  was 
often  completely  divorced  from  one  of  its 
essential  components:  discipline.  And  they 
are  arriving  In  college  often  completely  at  a 
loss  about  how  to  cope  with  their  work,  with 
their  time,  with  themselves. 

But  most  of  all,  these  present  college  stu- 
dents, and  those  now  In  Jvmlor  high  and  high 
school,  cannot  handle  the  English  language, 
particularly  as  It  is  written. 

That  this  Is  so  Is  no  secret.  The  New  York 
Times  recently  reported  that,  in  the  10  yeara 
since  1964,  the  verbal  and  math  scores  on  the 
scholastic  achievement  tests  (SATs)  have 
been  steadUy  declining,  and  that'  tbe  aver- 
age test  scores  for  1875  high  school  gradu- 
ates declined  by  10  points  on  tbe  verbal  por- 
tion and  by  8  points  on  the  math  portion 
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since  1974.  Thto  was  the  largest  single  drop 
in  the  past  IS  years. 

Ilito  decline  teUs  us  something  real  and 
texrifylng  about  the  state  oC  ttM  XngUsh  lan- 
guage. Just  as  a  recent  article  on  oonrss  en- 
rollments in  iateiga.  languages — ^In  The 
Chronicle  of  Higher  Education — teUs  us 
something  about  Uteracy  and  the  state  of 
foreign  languages.  Tbe  Modem  language  As- 
sociation reports  a  drop  of  6.2  per  cent  in 
\indergraduate  enndlments  in  foreign  lan- 
guages from  1972  to  1974.  with  sharpest  de- 
clines of  14  per  cejit  In  Oerman.  13.4  per 
cent  in  French.  11.6  per  cent  in  Russian  and 
slighter  declines  in  Italian  and  Spanlsb.  This, 
l^ie  article  said,  reflects  a  trend  that  has  been 
apparent  since  tbe  late  1060s. 

Obviously  the  Inclination  to  Immerse  one- 
self in  any  language  Is  on  the  wane,  and  the 
ability  to  use  language  Is  withering  rapidly. 
Ask  anyone  who  reads  student  writing — or 
hires  recent  graduates.  Last  fall  tbe  Tale  Eng- 
lish Department  voted  to  reinstate  English 
10.  a  composition  course,  because  so  many 
Yale  students  cannot  handle  English — can- 
not make  a  sentence  or  a  paragraph,  cannot 
organize  a  paper,  cannot  follow  through — 
weU  enough  to  do  college  work. 

Tale  is  not  unique.  To  take  a  university 
different  in  every  respect  except  quality. 
Berkeley  has  Just  created  the  Bay  Area  Writ- 
ing Project,  bringing  together  coUege,  Junior 
college  and  high  school  teachers  in  the  San 
nanclseo  area  to  work  on  each  other  to  wort 
on  student  writing.  Why?  Because  where 
seven  years  ago  only  about  25  per  cent  of 
Bwkeley  students  had  to  take  "Subject  A," 
Berkeley's  required  basic  composition  course 
for  entering  freshmen,  now  the  number  Is 
around  80  per  cent.  Berkeley  saw  the  quality 
of  writing  declining  sharply  and  decided  to 
Invest  Its  energies  in  the  students'  earlier 
years  by  going  back  into  the  high  schools. 
Rrom  the  Rree  Speech  Movement  to  the  Bay 
Area  Writing  Project  In  Just  10  years. 

Kever  mind  the  statistics.  Ask  the  stu- 
dents. They  wlU  teU  you  just  how  badly 
they  need  help  with  their  language.  Last 
ye«r  at  Tale,  185  students  applied  for 
13  places  m  one  small  college  seminar  on 
vxpoeltary  writing:— nothing  fancy.  Just  a 
course  on  how  to  write.  This  to  typical  of  the 
students'  desperate  wish  to  be  taught  how 
to  handle  tbe  fundamental  medium  m  which 
we  live. 

What  has  happened?  I  believe"  that  of  aU 
the  institutions  attacked  In  the  past  dozen 
years — governmental,  legal  and  educa- 
ti<mal — the  one  that  suffered  most  was  tbe 
institution  of  langxiage  Itself,  that  massive, 
living  system  of  signs  which,  on  the  one 
hand,  limits  us  and,  on  the  oth^  hand,  al- 
lows us  to  decide  who  we  are.  This  institu- 
tion— Slanguage — was  perceived  as  being  re- 
pressive. It  was  thought  to  be  the  agent  of 
all  other  repressive  codes — legal,  political  and 
cultural.  Language  was  the  barrier  that 
blocked — blocked  access  to  pure  feeling, 
blocked  true  communal  experience  of  the 
kind  that  flowered  at  Woodstock,  blocked  the 
restoration  of  Eden.  Language  was  what  was 
clrcxunvented  by  drugs  and  music — those 
agents  of  hlglier  states  whose  main  virtue 
was  that  they  were  not  verbal  but  visual  or 
aural,  the  pure  association  of  pure  shape  or 
soiind  unencumbered  by  words — which  Is  to 
say  by  distinctions,  which  Is  to  say  by  mean- 
ing. Language  disassociated  us  from  primi- 
tive Impulses.  It  polluted  us  with  ambiguity; 
It  was  not  pure.  Language  iii4>eded  freedom. 

The  first  shot  In  the  Revolution  In  1964 
was  the  Free  Speech  Movement.  It  was  in- 
tended not  only  to  free  speech  from  middle - 
class  constraints  about  uttering  obscenities, 
for  Instance.  It  was  also  intended  to  free  us 
from  the  shackles  of  syntax,  tbe  racism  of 
grammar,  the  eUttom  of  style.  All  tboee  cor- 
rupt and  cfHTupting  elenaents  in  American 
society,  those  signs  that  we  had  fallen  from 
paradise,  could  be  located  In  an  aspect  of 
langxiage.  The  Free  Speech  Movement  was 
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where  we  flrrt  began  to  hear  language  metU- 
ated  through  the  bullhorn  Into  the  formulaic 
chant  at  a  erovd. 

Thla  reductlTeneaa  would  soon  be  extended 
to  an  kinds  of  systems  that  asserted  dlf- 
ferentness  or  pluralism  as  essential  to  their 
workings.  But  language  was  where  It  was 
first  applied.  The  slogan— like  the  picket 
sign,  the  bumper  sticker,  the  single  name  by 
which  so  many  people  In  The  Movement 
went  (surnames  being  Invldloiis) — all  were 
part  of  an  effort  to  compress  language  to  a 
single  tmamblguous  medliun  of  exchange,  a 
coin  of  the  realm  that  could  not  be  counter- 
felted  or  abiised.  Because  what  was  being 
sought  was  not  the  protean  leap  of  lan- 
guage, but  imlty  of  feeling— complete  Inte- 
gration of  desire  and  fulfillment. 

And  here  Is  where  language  was  more  of 
an  enemy  than  anything  else.  For  while 
language  may  be  a  medium  for  sentlmen- 
taUty,  It  wfll  not  finally  yield  to  It.  Try  as 
you  can,  you  can  neither  whoUy  avoid  words 
nor  wholly  make  them  mean  only  what  you 
feel.  Words  resist.  But  Abble  Hoffman  sa>-s 
It  better  than  I  can.  I  quote  from  Hoffman's 
speech  on  the  warm  evening  of  May  1,  1970, 
In  the  courtyard  of  Kzra  Stiles  College  at 
Yale,  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  last  great 
campus  gatherings  of  The  Movement: 

"Don't  listen  to  people  who  say  we  got 
to  be  serious,  responsible.  Kverybodys 
responsible  and  serious  but  us.  We  gotta  re- 
define the language.  Work— W-O-B-K— 

Is  a  dirty  four-letter  word  ...  We  need  a 
society  In  which  work  and  play  are  not  sepa- 
rate. We  gotta  destroy  the  Protestant  ethic 
as  well  as  capitalism,  racism.  Imperialism— 
that's  gotta  go  too.  We  want  a  society  In 
which  dancln'  In  the  streets  isn't  separate 
from  cuttln  sugar  cane  ...  We  have  picked 
the  Tale  lock." 

Fascinating.  Because  the  Protestant  ethic, 
capitalism,  racism  and  Imperialism  are  al- 
most forgotten,  almost  mere  afterthoughts, 
as  Hoffman  proclaimed  what  he  really  wants* 
a  garden  world  where  nothing  la  separate 
work  and  play,  cutting  cane  and  dancing 
where  the  togetherness  will  come  by  "re- 
defining the  Unguage."  If  only  he  could  re- 
define the  language  as  easUy  as  he  could 
manlpuUte  a  crowd.  But  Unguage  won't 
change  Its  essential  shape  for  anyone.  If  you 
engage  It,  you  mu.st  honor  Its  deep  tides  The 
most  that  Abble  Hoffman  can  do  Is  make  it 
do  tricks,  and  the  pun  at  the  end  Is  his  trick. 
Abble  Hoffman's  attitude  toward  Unguage 
was  fundamentally  sentimental— language 
was  a  medium  for  expressing  his  feelings. 
It  wasn't  really  a  rhetorical  Instrument,  to  be 
used  to  persuade  others,  or  a  weapon,  used 
to  flay  others,  it  was  like  everything  else 
to  him  and  to  those  like  him— good  as  long 
as  It  made  you  feel  good. 

ThU  sentimentality,  corrosive  as  add  was 
true  of  all  those  for  whom  books  became 
talismans  and  fetishes,  helpful  for  Inducing 
states  and  sensations.  This  Is  how  the  novels 
or  Herman  Hesse,  awash  In  sentiment  were 
used,  as  were  the  novels  of  Kurt  Vonnegut 
Jr.  \onnegut  was  a  culture  hero  because  he 
seemed  to  be  grinning  through  exquisite 
pain,  the  resiUt  of  his  extraordinary  moral 
sensitivity.  As  Robert  Alter  has  suggested, 
the  young  loved  his  sense  of  resignation  and 
the  fact  that  his  America  was  glistening  with 
corruption  and  guilt  and  failure.  They  also 
loved  him  because  his  za  '  cartoons  mas- 
queraded as  tragic  complexities  and  therefore 
uxassaged  their  prejudices  without  recjumne 
them  to  think.  This  was  the  perfect  writer 
for  people  who  felt  that  words  were  crowd- 
lug  them,  impeding  them:  people  for  whom 
Zen.  the  occ\Ut,  Indians,  organic  gardening 
TranscendenUl  Meditation,  the  "I  Ching"— 
the  whole  frozen  dinner  of  the  new  prlml- 
tlvlsm — were  superior  to  words. 

The  only  texts  to  be  trusted  were  Eastern 
ones  that  might  lead  to  trance  or  offered  no 
resistance  to  it.  This  accoimts  tar  the  prodi- 
gious sales  of  that  poisonous  sweetmeat,  "Tht 
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Prophet."  by  Kahili  Olbran.  For,  like  Rod 
McKtxen,  Olbran  continued  to  satisfy  the 
sentimental  longings  for  absorption  of  those 
for  whmn  real  politics  or  drugs  were  either 
too  dangerous  or  too  distant. 

Throughout  the  loeos,  the  sentimental 
mode  Implied  a  fundamental  attitude  toward 
language.  Language  at  best  was  good  only  for 
getting  past  language.  The  fact  that  lan- 
guage has  its  own  laws  and  Imperatives,  its 
own  polity,  was  precisely  why  it  was  the 
most  cunning,  the  most  resourceful,  the  'ast 
enemy.  And  although  Abble  Hoffman  didn't 
say  so,  he  might  have  said  "Shut  It  down  to 
open  It  up."  If  language  is  a  city,  let  it  fall. 
I^t  the  Garden  of  green  feeling  grow— aweet 
like  the  sugar  cane,  wordless  like  the  dance. 
This  essential  sentlmenUUty.  this  deep 
distrust  of  the  restrlcUons  of  language  this 
desire  to  level  Its  distinguishing  features,  is 
at  the  heart  of  why  young  people  today  can't 
write,  can't  shape  themselves  through  word.s. 
And  it  is  why  so  many  of  the  cultural  edi- 
fices that  we  raise  through  words  are  equally 
In  disrepair. 

It  is  this  sentUnental  attitude,  now  run- 
ning through  our  system,  that  led  the  editor 
of  "English  Today."  the  organ  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Teachers  of  English  to 
write  an  article  last  April  deriding  the  call 
from  colleges  for  more  "fimdamentals"  at 
the  high  school  level.  "The  English  teaching 
profession— for  the  most  part— has  pro- 
gressed," he  wrote,  "well  beyond  thinking  of 
writing  Instruction  solely  or  principally  In 
terms  of  basic  skills  Instruction.'' 

This  is  the  very  accent  of  the  attitude 
I  am  describing.  "SkUls"  is  a  code  word 
for  dlscIpUne.  for  work,  for  language  In  its 
particularity.  The  editor,  a  professor  at  Mich- 
igan State  University,  assures  his  high  school 
clientele  that  that  is  all  behind  them  He 
would  rather,  judging  by  the  titles  of  two 
suggestions  for  courses  in  his  Journal "Cre- 
ative Writing  Without  Words"  and  "A  Visual 
Approach  to  Writing"— have  students  create 
sounds  on  a  tape  recorder,  or  "free  associate" 
from  pictures,  because  words  are  dense  and 
recalcitrant,  stone  that  is  hard  to  shape  Into 
statutes.  He  would  rather  have  students  avoid 
meaning  and  grope  for  feeling.  He  would 
urge  them  not  to  face  the  reality  of  lan- 
guage, though,  of  course,  the  consequence  is 
that  they  will  not  face  or  find  the  reality  of 
themselves. 

For  that  is  what  Is  at  stake.  That  Is 
what  the  neo-primltivlsm  and  sentimentality 
really  mean— that  aU  complexity  can  be 
avoided  In  the  name  of  communallty  and  de- 
sire. And  I  claim  that  this  attitude  persists 
because  of  what  we  are  doing  to  language. 

I  believe  that  all  of  us  are  what  we  say 
we  are— that  as  Individuals  and  as  a  people 
we  define  through  language  what  we  have 
and  what  we  wUl  be,  and  that  a  group  of 
people  who  cannot  clearly  and  precisely  speak 
and  write  will  never  be  a  genuine  society.  We 
shape  ourselves  and  our  Institutions,  and  we 
and  our  Institutions  are  shaped,  through 
those  individual  acts  of  negotiation  between 
ourselves  and  our  language.  Without  a  re- 
spect for  Its  awesome  power  we  can  never 
find  out  who  we  are,  and  thus  never  have  to 
leave  the  child's  garden  of  feeling  and  enter 
the  city — that  Is,  become  citizens. 

To  deny  language  is  finally  to  deny  history, 
and  that  Is  what  frightens  me  most  aboiit 
young  people  who  can't  vmte.  particularly 
those  who  don't  know  It  or  don't  care.  They 
have  been  duped.  By  thinking  that  language 
can  be  denied.  In  order  to  achieve  full  ac- 
cess to  feeling,  they  have  of  course  become 
blocked  and  stunted  and  frustrated— and  at 
the  most  Important  level.  It  is  a  sad  irony 
High  School  and  college  students  have  been 
encouraged  to  believe  that  language  does  not 
require  work— that  If  they  wait  they  will  sud- 
denly blossom  and  flower  In  verbal  mastery; 
that  If  they  transcribe  ahat  they  feel  about 
anything  it  wUl  somehow  turn  into  what  they 
think.  ' 

Clearly,  to  have  been  told  all  these  things— 
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and  mimons  of  school  ohlldrwn  mre  and  >m 
told  these  things— u  to  haw  baen  tied  to  K 
is  also  to  have  been  robbed  of  tlw  oalr  thiiw 
that  everyone  does  share,  ths  only  t^  ttSt 
connects  us  each  to  each.  lianguaaeis  tt. 
medium  in  which  the  race  lives,  it  U  what 
we  have  brought  from  our  past,  and  It  U  whal 
has  brought  us  from  the  past— our  link  wtth 
who  we  were  and  who  we  want  to  be 
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Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  tbe 
dream  of  an  effective  vaccine  to  prevent 
cancer  appears  to  be  nearlng  reality  A 
group  of  doctors  In  HawaU  has  been  ex- 
tremely successful  In  Its  efforts  to  de- 
velop a  vaccine  that  would  prevent  can- 
cer. Drs.  Eugene  Edynak.  Noboni  Olsht 
and  Benjamin  Gordon  have  been  test- 
ing a  vaccine  prepared  from  stomach 
cancer  cells  In  a  group  of  10  patients 
and  apparently  have  succeeded  In  pre- 
venting a  recurrence  of  cancer  in  all  of 
them. 

Cancer  Is  one  of  the  few  diseases  for 
which  a  cure  haa  not  yet  been  found, 
^e  American  Cancer  Society  predicts 
that  almost  700.000  Americans  will  con- 
tract cancer  in  1976,  and  that  two-thirds 
of  them  will  die  within  5  years.  For  a 
naUon  that  has  been  able  to  prevent  al- 
most every  other  disease,  this  is  a  tragic 
situation.  The  work  of  Drs.  Edynak. 
Olshl,  and  Gordon  therefore,  represents 
a  dramatic  breakthrough  In  our  flght 
against  the  diead  disease.  These  Hawaii 
doctors  deserve  a  very  special  commen- 
dation for  their  achievement. 

The  results  of  this  promising  research 
demonstrate  the  ultimate  effectiveness 
of  our  Fedeial  cancer  research  programs. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  keep  in  mind  the 
monetary  needs  of  these  programs,  and 
to  consider  this  notable  success  in  HawaU 
when  It  comes  time  to  appropriate  funds 
for  the  National  Cancer  Institute.  We 
may  be  on  the  brink  of  conquering  man- 
kind's greatest  killer  disease. 

I  am  submitting  for  inclusion  In  to- 
day's Record  an  article  from  the  Hono- 
lulu Adverstiser  explaining  the  cancer 
vaccine  tests  in  Hawaii  in  greater  detail. 
The  article  follows: 

Tests     of     Cancer     Vaccine     Show     Good 
Results  Hebe 
(By  Pat  Hunter) 
Vaccines  to  prevent  cancer  have  long  been 
a  dream  of  researchers,  and  a  team  of  HawaU 
doctors   is  one  of  the  first  in   the  United 
States  attempting  to  make  that  dream  a  real- 
ity. 

Theyra  utJug  a  vaccine  prepared  from 
stomach  cancer  cells  to  treat  a  group  of  10 
patients  In  the  hope  of  preventing  a  recur- 
rence of  cancer.  So  far,  they've  been  success- 
ful In  all  10  cases. 

The  team  Is  made  up  of  Dr.  Eugene  Edynak, 
a  cancer  surgeon  who  works  with  the  Cancer 
Center  of  Hawaii  and  the  University  of  Ha- 
waii School  of  Medicine  and  In  the  depart- 
ment of  surgery  at  Queen's  Medical  Center; 
Dr.  Noboru  Olshl  of  the  Cancer  Center,  and 
Dr.  Benjamin  Gordon,  director  of  the  Kuaklni 
Hospital  Medical  Research  Institute. 
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"Mainland  cancer  centers  see  relatively  tew 
stomacih  cancer  cases,  but  In  Hawaii  ther* 
are  between  ISO  and  900  new  cases  every 
year,"  Edynak  said.  "Tban  are  a  fnr  drags 
available  that  ars  effective  with  stomacb  can- 
cer, and  It  has  a  grim  outlook  for  Its  vteUms. 
"The  overall  five-year  survival  rate  tai  pa- 
tients with  all  stages  of  the  disease  is  0  p«r 
cent  for  men  and  11  per  cent  tar  women. 

"Thirty  to  80  per  cent  of  patients  whose 
cancer  has  spread  only  to  the  local  lymph 
nodes  adjacent  to  the  stomach  are  dead  with- 
in a  year." 

Edynak  said  stomach  cancer  cells  have 
unique  proteins  on  their  surfaces  called 
antigens.  Those  proteins  are  found  in  all 
stomach  cancn  patients'  tximors. 

"Vaccines  made  of  extracts  of  these  pro- 
teins have  been  usied  to  test  for  patients' 
sensitivity  to  certain  types  of  cancer,"  he 
said,  "but  this  project  Is  probably  the  first 
in  which  vaccination  has  been  used  in  an 
attempt  to  prevent  reciurenoe  of  the  disease." 

He  said  the  vaccine  is  being  used  on  the 
10  stomach  cancer  patients  to  stimulate  their 
bodies'  immiine-defense  systems  to  flght  off 
a  recurrence  of  tbe  cancer  In  the  same  way 
smallpox,  measles  and  polio  vaccines  are  used 
to  help  people  flght  off  tbose  dlweawes. 

"But  the  cancer  vaccine  wont  work  if  the 
patient  already  has  had  a  recurrence,"  he 
said. 

The  patients  the  team  is  treating  all  had 
had  surgery  for  primary  stomach  cancer,  but 
bad  not  had  recurrenoee.  In  addition,  the 
doctors  selected  10  patients  tnxa  the  HawaU 
Tumor  Registry  to  be  a  ooutrol  group'— 
matching  them  with  tbe  treatment  gKM9 
for  age,  sex  and  extent  at  disease,  Edynak 
said. 

The  vaccine  Is  made  from  stomach  cancer 
tissue  removed  from  pAtlents  and  given  to 
the  team's  laboratory  within  12  to  34  hours 
after  surgery.  It  is  stored  In  a  freeaer  until 
It  can  be  processed. 

"We  test  the  patients'  immune  systMns' 
strength  every  two  weeks  to  make  sure  they 
are  up  to  par,"  Edynak  said,  "and  if  they  are, 
the  patients  receive  a  combination  of  tumor 
vaccine  and  BCG  (a  tuberculosis  vaccine 
which  haa  been  shown  to  strengthen  the 
body's  defense  system  In  a  general  way)." 

"If  their  immune  systems  have  become 
weakened,  they  are  given  the  tumor  vaccine 
alone." 

AU  of  the  10  patients  tixe  team  has  been 
treating  are  free  ot  disease,  as  evidenced  by 
exhaustive  tests.  None  has  had  a  recurrence 
of  stomach  cancer. 

"Three  of  the  patients  are  alive  21  months 
after  l>eginning  treatment — and  without 
treatment  they  would  have  been  expected  to 
be  dead  within  a  year,"  he  said. 

"Of  the  control  group,  who  received  no 
treatment  other  than  their  original  sxirgery, 
four  ere  dead  and  two  have  recurrent 
cancer." 

Edynak  said  treatment  with  BCG  carries 
with  It  one  major  side  effect — Oliver  damage — 
and  all  the  patients  have  also  experienced 
one  or  more  minor  side  effects. 

"But  none  of  them,  because  we  have  been 
so  careful  In  checking  their  immune  sys- 
tems' strength  bimonthly,  have  had  any 
major  liver  problems.  The  minor  side  effects 
wereut  seen  as  real  problems  by  the  pa- 
ileuts.  •  Edynak  said. 

"We  also  have  been  treating  some  patients 
with  lung,  colon  and  breast  cancers  with 
vaccines  made  from  the  types  of  ttunors  they 
have  had.  Early  resiUts  look  promising." 

Asked  how  long  the  treatment  would  con- 
tinue with  the  cancer  patients,  Edynak  said, 
"At  first  it  was  thought  18  months  would  be 
sufficient,  but  now  we  think  these  patients 
may  need  to  be  treated  tor  life. 

"This  presents  problems,  because  we  de- 
pend upon  foundation  grants.  So  far,  the 
study  has  been  funded  by  the  Hawaii  chap- 
ter of  the  American  Cancer  Society,  the 
Kuaklni  Hospital  Medical  Research  Institute 
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and  ISie  Cancer  Center  of  HawalL  Queen's 
ha*  helped  by  giving  us  lalxvatory  cpace 
and  pn»ldlng  some  ot  our  equipment." 

One  other  wtnmWIng  Uock  to  the  contlnu- 
atkm  of  tlM  project.  Edynak  said,  Is  the  dlfll- 
otdty  of  getUng  tumor  tissue  from  which  to 
make  the  vaccines. 


RICHARD  B.  CHENEY 


HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  ynaooMBOt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24,  1976 

Mr.  STEIGER  ot  Wiacaasin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the 
man  who  heads  President  Ford's  White 
House  staff. 

As  one  who  has  woi^ed  with  him  for 
nearly  a  decade,  I  can  honestly  say  I 
do  not  know  a  more  thoughtful  and 
dedicated  individual  than  Dick  CSien^. 

It  was  with  pleasure  that  I  read  re- 
cently the  UJS.  Jayeees  honored  blm  as 
one  ot  the  10  Outstanding  Toung  Mm 
in  America  for  1975. 

Without  Mr.  CfaiMiey's  knowledge  or 
consent.  I  have  managed  to  obtain  a 
traoBcrlpt  of  his  Introdiictlmx  and  re- 
sponding comments  at  the  awards  c&ce- 
nuHiy  In  Baltimore  last  month. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  I  in- 
clude the  transcript  as  part  of  my  re- 
maiiEs.  I  migbt  note  that  it  is  character- 
istic of  this  able  but  modest  man  that 
his  talk  was  wise,  to  the  point,  and  brief. 

I  only  wish  congressltmal  lives  were 
less  hurried  and  our  duties  less  consum- 
ing so  that  evary  Member  of  this  House 
might  be  able  to  know  every  other  Mem- 
ber's favorite  public  servant.  I  believe 
many  of  us  would  choose  Dick  Choiey, 
and  I  would  like  to  know  more  like  him. 

The  transcript  follows: 
iNTBomTcnoN  or  H^m^^ff  Chenkt  at  tbx 

TOYM  Dnnrax,  Saturday,  Januaht  17. 1976, 

Baltzmokx,  Md. 

Vvw  people  in  tba  Nation  have  the  op- 
portunity to  Influence  public  opinion  to  the 
degree  and  with  the  precision  that  Richard 
Cheney  does. 

At  the  age  of  36,  Richard  Cheney  serves  as 
Assistant  to  the  President  <rf  the  United 
States. 

Richard  Cheney  received  his  B.A.  and  Blas- 
ters of  Arts  at  the  University  of  Wyoming. 
While  a  graduate  student  in  political  science, 
he  served  as  a  staff  aide  to  the  Oovemor  of 
Wisconsin. 

In  1968  he  was  awarded  the  coveted  Jo- 
seph E.  Davles  Fellowship  by  the  American 
Political  Science  Association. 

In  1969  he  worked  as  a  Congressional  Fel- 
low on  the  staff  of  Representative  William 
A.  Stelger.  Later  that  same  year  he  Joined 
the  White  House  Staff  of  Donald  H.  Rums- 
feld, as  Deputy  Counsellor  to  the  President. 

From  1972  to  1973,  Mr.  Cheney  served  as 
Assistant  Director  for  Operations  of  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council.  He  had  the  full  responsi- 
bility for  the  day-to-day  execution  of  this 
controversial  and  complex  national  program. 

From  1978  to  1974  Mr.  Cheney  was  a  part- 
ner Mrith  the  Investment  advisory  firm  of 
Bradley  Woods  and  Company. 

In  late  1974,  followiiig  the  reslgziation  of 
former  President  Nixon,  Mr.  Cheney  returned 
to  government  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Transition  Team  under  President  Oerald  B. 
Ford.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Cheney  assumed 
his  present  position  as  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Cheney  is  re- 
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spected  by  his  peers  for  his  exceUent  judg- 
ment and  maturity,  two  attributes  that  have 
enabled  him  to  handle  positions  of  great 
reepoosthlUty.  usually  held  by  men  of  much 
more  eiperlence  and  age. 

As  Assistant  to  the  President,  his  work  is 
frequently  translated  into  p\ihUc  positions 
of  national  and  international  issues  that 
affects  the  lives  of  ell  Americans.  His  posi- 
tion is  both  significant  and  vital  In  the  affairs 
of  our  government.  Mr.  Oieney  la  a  young 
man  who  has  gone  further,  done  more  and 
had  greater  Impact  on  more  pe<^Ie  in  Just  a 
few  short  years  than  most  men  do  in  a  life- 
time of  government  service.  The  Nation  has 
reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  contributions 
he  has  made  cmd  should  also  have  reason  to 
be  reassured  that  his  kind  of  dedication 
and  his  service  will  continue  with  his  future. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  Richard  Bruce 
Cheney. 

BiCHABo  Cheney's  comments 

Thank  you  very  much. 

One  of  the  themes  we  focused  on  this 
weekend  has  been  the  Nation's  need  for 
leaderahlp,  our  Country's  need  for  heroes, 
as  we  move  Into  America's  third  century. 
That  Is  a  theme  that  Is  b^ng  heard  ever- 
more frequently  across  the  land.  Somehow 
as  a  people  we  have  developed  tbe  Idea  that 
all  of  our  problems  can  be  solved  if  we  can 
Just  find  the  right  leader. 

I  wonder  though  If  it  Is  not  possible  to 
make  too  much  of  that  point.  Is  it  possible 
that  in  this  plea  for  leaders,  for  heroes  to 
show  the  Nation  the  way  to  new  greatness, 
we  are  avoiding  responslbilityt 

Why,  after  all,  do  we  need  to  be  shown  Ihe 
way?  The  most  stirring  chi^ters  in  our 
Nation's  history  tell  of  men  and  women 
who  found  their  way  themselves.  They  didn't 
search  for  leadership;  they  provided  it 
themselves.  They  undertook  responsibility 
for  their  own  destiny.  I  place  a  special  Value 
on  the  honor  you  have  extended  me  tonight 
because  tbe  individual  Jayeees  I  have  met 
have  very  much  Impressed  me  as  individuals 
wUlIng  to  accept  responslbUlty  for  their  own 
destiny. 

You  know  from  your  own  experience  that 
there  are  no  quick  solutions,  no  easy  answers. 
Tou  know  that  Individual  efforts  must  be 
brought  to  bear  on  our  Nation's  problems. 
Tou  know  that  onr  Country^  gtsatusas  and 
its  future  ptomiae  lies  In  the  individual.  In 
individual  efforts.  In  Individual  commitments 
and  in  individual  freedom. 

From  an  organization  such  as  yours,  which 
understands  that  the  greatness  of  America 
lies  not  (mly  in  her  leaders,  but  In  her  peo- 
ple, it  is  a  great  privilege  to  accept  thte 
award. 

Thank  you. 


THE     1976     PRESIDENTEAL     CLASS- 
ROOM FCm  YOUNG  AMERICANS 


HON.  TRENT  LOTT 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24.  1976 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  recognize  two  outstanding  high  school 
students  from  the  Mississippi  gulf  coast, 
Deborah  A.  Thomas  and  I^rnn  Kitchings 
of  Long  Beach,  Miss.,  who  are  presently 
here  In  our  Nation's  Capital  paiticipat- 
ing  In  the  sixth  class  of  the  1976  Presi- 
dential Classi-oom  for  Young  Americans. 

The  Presidential  Classromn  program 
provides  a  wonderful  oppcvtunity  for  the 
young  people  of  our  country  to  gain  an 
Insight  Into  the  dynamics  of  Government 
through    firsthand    coatact    with    the 
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Federal  Government's  institutions  and 
leaders. 

I  know  tbat  Deborah  and  lomn  will 
benefit  greatly  firom  tbla  educational  ex- 
perience and  their  visit  to  Wafihingt<Hi 
dining  the  Bicentennial  Tear. 


THE   CONTINUINO  TRAGEDY   OF 
DRUG  AIX>ICnON 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  nw  TomM. 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24,  1976 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ci-isis 
of  illicit  narcotics  continues  to  plague 
our  communities.  The  tragedy  of  addic- 
tion, crime  and  other  drug-related  prob- 
lems is  affecting  an  increasing  number  of 
our  citizens,  particularly  the  young,  the 
poor  and  others  who  unfortunately  view 
hard  drugs  as  an  escape  from  their  de- 
spair. Biit  rather  than  serving  as  an 
escape,  the  ravages  of  drug  addiction 
cause  even  greater  despair  in  every  com- 
munity and  in  every  family  touched  by 
this  ever-growing  problem. 

Tlie  Congress  and  the  President  have 
affirmed  a  commitment  to  an  effective 
national  policy  on  the  control  of  illegal 
narcotics.  We  have  encouraged  countries 
to  work  with  us  to  prevent  hard  drugs 
from  being  diverted  into  the  Illicit  nar- 
cotics market.  The  President  in  recent 
months  has  ordered  and  received  a  high- 
priority  review  of  Federal  efforts  in  nar- 
cotics enforcement,  treatment  and  pre- 
vention. 

Tet  because  of  other  factors — budget 
cutbacks  in  law  enforcement  and  prose- 
cution and  a  renewed  influx  of  hard 
drugs  from  abroad,  to  name  but  a  few — 
the  drug  addiction  crisis  ccHitinues  to 
mount  at  an  alarming  rate.  To  overcome 
these  setbacks  to  our  national  goal  of 
halting  the  tragedy  of  narcotics  addic- 
tion, the  CMigress  and  the  President,  to- 
gether with  the  appropriate  Federal 
agencies,  must  take  immediate,  effective 
action  to  fund  programs  of  drug  preven- 
tion and  to  sever  once  and  for  all  the 
foreign  connections  that  supply  the  mar- 
ket of  illicit  narcotics  in  our  coimtry. 

In  this  morning's  New  York  Times, 
Charlayne  Hunter  has  accurately  de- 
picted the  ravaging  effect  illegal  nar- 
cotics are  having  0:1  my  own  community 
of  Harlem.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reflect 
on  this  article  so  that  we  might  bU  bet- 
ter understand  and  deal  with  this  grow- 
ing crisis. 

The  article  follows: 
One  ITundrkd  Sixtkenth  Strezt  and  EicHrH 

AvENTTC  Is  SxTPmMABKrr  OrrExmc  the  Ek- 

mc  Range  op  Iixicit  Dkuos 

(By  Cluulayne  Hunter) 

"mie  end  of  the  beroln  trail,"  1b  the  way 
one  top-ranking  law  enforcement  official  de- 
scribed It. 

"The  market  place"  Is  how  It  la  known  to 
others. 

"A  prone  area."  Is  how  It  Is  referred  to  In 
police  Jargon. 

There  are  many  more  ways  to  describe  the 
vicinity  of  lietb  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue — 
the  Harlem  area  that  is  said  by  narcotics 
officials  to  be  the  major  distribution  center 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

for  hard  drugs  In  the  metropolitan  area  and 
probably  beyond. 

Doq>lte  at  least  three  major  law  enforce- 
ment drives  and  numerous  arrests  in  the 
vicinity  in  the  last  year  by  a  combination 
of  Federal,  state  and  local  narcotics  author- 
ities— with  the  latest  being  tbat  of  Warren 
"Godfather"  Sims,  who  was  believed  by  the 
police  to  be  transacting  #50,000  a  day  in  drug 
deals  there — the  situation  has  changed  Uttle 
on  the  comer  or  on  the  nearby  streets,  ac- 
cording to  the  police. 

imuo  Foacss  nxDvcat 

A  number  of  reasons  account  for  this,  in- 
cluding the  resurgence  of  Turkish  heroin  on 
the  local  market;  fiscal  cutbacks  tbat  have 
reduced  narcotics  forces  In  the  city,  par- 
tlculfu-Iy  among  blacks  and  women,  who  are 
deemed  critical  to  undercover  efforts;  the 
failure  to  lure  black  policemen  from  the 
ranks  because  of  what  some  black  offlcov  de- 
scribe as  a  "morale  problem,"  and  a  bu- 
reaucratic logjam  in  the  ooiu-ts  and  other 
agencies. 

Many  of  those  arrested,  for  example,  in 
last  year's  major  operations  have  not  yet 
come  to  trial,  but  tbe  police  say  that  sev- 
eral of  them  are  out  on  the  street  dealing, 
with  reasonable  assurance  that  narcotics  au- 
thorities will  Invest  no  more  time  or  eSOrt 
In  another  arrest,  because  one  case  Is  al- 
ready pending. 

The  police  also  said  tbat  the  Knapp  Com- 
mission's Investigations  into  police  eomip- 
tlon  had  resulted  in  requiring  more  officers 
for  each  narcotics  arrest,  while  at  the  aams 
time  budget  problems  have  reduced  police 
manpower — from  60  to  19  In  Harlem,  for 
example. 

The  new  procedures,  they  said,  cause  more 
time  to  be  devoted  to  coordinating  the  teams 
and  less  to  making  actual  arrests.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  police  contend,  the  arresta 
are  probably  more  substantial  than  before, 
and  comiptlon  has  been  reduced. 

Many  law  enforcement  sources  also  cited 
a  high  turnover  of  supervisory  officials  la 
narcotics  work,  which  resulted,  they  said,  la 
vacillating  policies. 

In  addition,  the  police  said,  drug  dealing 
Is  so  lucrative  th^t.  regardless  of  the  danger 
or  frequency  of  arrests,  there  are  alwaya 
ready  recruits. 

DKtro-Taamc  luix 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  result  Is  that 
slicing  through  the  strip  of  decayed  tene- 
ments and  small  shops  that  make  up  the 
neighborhood  is  a  nkall  of  drug  traffic  not 
different  from  other  shopping  centers,  ex- 
cept In  the  commodities  sold  and  the  rituals 
practiced. 

No  one  knows  precisely  why  drugs  are  so 
prevalent  in  this  particular  area  of  Harlem. 
People  familiar  with  the  neighborhood,  how- 
ever, point  out  that  118th  Street.  whUe  a 
major  thoroughfare,  does  not  have  the  traffic 
and  conunerce  to  the  degree  that  126th 
Street  does:  and  that  the  32d  Precinct  sta- 
tion house  is  on  135th  Street,  the  other  large 
Harlem  artery. 

But  the  explanation  most  frequently  of- 
fered is  one  sUted  by  Lieut.  Stephen,  Herrer. 
district  comntander  of  the  Harlem  narcotics 
division:  "It's  there  because  it  always  was." 

Here  is  a  typical  scene  on  a  recent  after- 
noon: 

"Oet  down!  Oet  down  I"  is  the  urgent 
whisper  of  a  shadowy  fig\u«  who  emerges 
from  a  languid  group,  composed  mostly  of 
men,  clustered  around  a  trash  ran  half-filled 
with  biimlng  debris. 

He  Is  calling  to  a  young  woman,  a  stranger 
whom  he  automatically  assumes  is  there 
"to  cop"  (buy  dope). 

"Red.  Red  tape.  Red,"  he  calls  out  In  stac- 
cato fashion,  identifying  the  particular 
brand  of  beroln  he  Is  aeUlng.  According  to 
the  police,  there  are  at  least  50  "brand" 
names,  including  "Jaws,"  "Malcolm's  Gold," 
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"Blue  Magic."  "<»,"  "Tricky  Dick"  and 
"Georgia  Boy's." 

"ThtTn  doing  everything  but  advertising 
on  television,"  said  one  law  enXoroemeat  of- 
ficial. 

The  seller  on  Eighth  Avenue  follows  the 
yo\ing  woman — but  not  more  than  a  step  and 
a  half,  before  he  is  interrupted  by  another 
man  approaching. 

"Meth,"  be  whispers,  leaning  in  to  her 
"Got  meth.  Meth."  Illegal  Methadone,  ex- 
plains someone  familiar  with  the  area,  is  as 
popular  a  conunodity. 

There  are  always  steady  customers,  like 
the  tall  once-handsome  man  with  the  dark, 
nowchalky  skin,  who  stands  holding  bis 
hands,  which  are  swollen  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  rest  of  his  thin  frail  body.  His 
fingers  look  like  water-filled  balloons.  Such 
a  swelling  occurs  when  an  addict  misses  a 
vein  while  injecting  a  needle. 

They  are  there,  regardless  of  the  weather, 
clustered  around  a  trash-can  fire  or  in  door- 
ways of  abandoned,  often  burned-out  build- 
ings. 

They  cluster  In  front  of  bars,  hotels  and 
candy  stores  that  the  police  desorfibe  as 
"havens"  for  both  sellers  and  users  of  drugs. 


om-STOP  a 

One  each  place  Is  the  Royal  Flush,  a  bar 
with  heavUy  curtained  windows  and  solid 
red  doors  on  the  southwest  comer  of  116th 
Street  and  Eighth  Avenue.  According  to  the 
pcdlce,  not  only  have  numerous  drug  arrests 
been  made  there,  but  the  bar  also  Is  a  place 
where  major  drug  deatars  meet  to  conduct 
their  business. 

Thomas  O.  Spencer,  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  State  Liquor  Authority — which  closed 
a  bar  a  few  blocks  away  last  month — said 
that  whUe  there  had  been  "some  police 
action"  involving  drug  arrests  inside  aud 
outside  the  establishment,  "there  was  no 
indication  that  management  was  involved." 

Mr.  Spencer  said  there  was  still  "a  case 
pending." 

Next  door  to  the  Royal  Flush,  the  Shelton 
Hotel,  buUt  around  1900,  is  described  by 
officers  in  the  narcotics  division  as  a  kind  of 
one-stop  multiservice  center,  with  fovu*  floors 
of  single  rooms,  containing  little  other  than 
grimy  mattresses  on  the  floor. 

Next  door,  the  Shelton  Hotel,  built  around 
1800.  is  described  by  officers  in  the  narcotics 
division  as  a  kind  of  one-stop  mxiltlservice 
center,  with  four  floors  of  single  rooms,  con- 
taining little  other  than  grimy  mattresses 
on  the  floor. 

For  a  $2  fee.  an  addict  can  find  a  room  In 
which  to  "shoot  up,"  or  if  he  is  unable  to  find 
a  vein,  for  an  additional  $1  charge,  someone 
will  provide  the  service  for  him. 

The  hotel  has  not  been  shut  down,  the 
police  say,  because  of  a  bureaucratic  failure 
to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  various  city  agen- 
cies, such  as  the  Fire,  Health  and  Housing 
Departments,  whose  permission  is  necessary 
to  close  the  premises. 

Adjacent  to  the  Shelton  Is  a  small  store 
offering  home-made  sandwiches  and  band- 
dipped  ice  cream.  According  to  the  police, 
narcotics  can  also  be  obtained  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  store. 

Down  the  block  on  another  comer,  a  man 
wearing  a  black  leather  Jacket,  accompanied 
by  a  much  younger  woman,  was  hawking 
rubber  hoses  and  syringes. 

There  was  hardly  a  comer  without  a 
cluster,  but  hardly  a  cluster  that  was  lively. 

Yet  there  are  a  few  men  who  move  pur- 
posefully through  the  area,  like  the  man 
the  police  call  "Big  Maybelle."  He  wears  a 
beret  and  carries  a  swagger  stick  and  some- 
times an  attach^  case,  which  the  police  say 
is  probably  filled  with  money  or  drugs. 

Later  that  day,  tbe  activity  seemed  to 
increase,  a  ritual  of  whispered  conversa- 
tions aud  sleight  of  hand. 

But    It    was    not    all    surreptltknis.    One 
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voung  man  In  lull  view  on  the  sidewalk 
ieached  Into  a  plastic  bag  UbeiMl  "Han 
Warehouse"  and  ptilled  out  a  nnaU  tnns- 
parent  bag  containing  a  white  powdery  sub- 
stance. 

He  then  handed  it  to  a  eeoond  young 
man  who  in  turn  gave  him  some  money. 
The  seller  took  the  money,  and  looking 
neither  to  his  left  nor  right,  walked  across 
the  street  cotmtlng  it. 

At  one  time,  said  Deputy  Inspector  Fran- 
cis McCormick,  commander  of  the  Man- 
hattan North  Narcotics  division,  one  third 
of  the  force  worked  on  "buy-and-bust"  <w 
low-level  operations  aimed  at  the  street 
pusher.  The  rest  worked  on  "high-level"  In- 
vestigations. 

"We  got  away  from  that  because  of  the 
cutbacks,"  he  said,  "but  now  we're  going 
back  because  we  cant  Ignore  I16th  Street." 

Nevertheless,  the  present  conditions  in 
and  around  116th  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue 
have  existed  for  a  considerable  period  and,  as 
far  as  anyone  can  see,  they  will  remain  that 
way  for  a  long  time. 

BELATED  CBIMES 

Hard  drugs  is  a  top  crime  priority  among 
blacks  in  Harlem  and  other  black  com- 
munities, many  blacks  explain,  not  only  be- 
cause drugs  are  claiming  more  and  younger 
victims,  but  also  because  tbe  crimes  that 
affect  the  conununlty  most  severely  are 
those  associated  with  addiction — muggings, 
robberies  and  burglaries. 

And  while  the  other  serious  crimes  com- 
mitted there,  such  as  aggravated  assault 
and  kldnappiiog  and  murder,  tend  to  involve 
only  the  people  engaged  in  the  drag  traf- 
fic, they  nevertheless  create  a  climate  of 
fear  that  causes  citizens  like  those  who  Itve 
aroimd  116th  Street  to  live  behind  locked 
doors — "like  prisoners  in  our  own  commu- 
nity," as  one  resldeat  put  It. 

The  crimes  have  earned  the  area  of  the 
38th  Precinct  the  reputation  as  "the  most 
violent  community"  in  New  York  City,  ac- 
cording to  the  polioe. 

In  tbe  last  three  years,  for  example,  ac- 
cording to  Lieut.  Herman  E.  Kluge,  c<Nn- 
mander  of  homicide  zone  6,  which  covers 
Harlem,  there  have  been  at  least  SO  drug- 
related  deaths  in  the  three-block  area  be- 
tween 115tb  and  117th  Streets  bounded  by 
Lenox  and  Manhattan  Avenues. 

Moreover,  according  to  the  police,  botti 
the  pusher  and  the  client  are  becoming 
younger. 

"When  they're  in  narcotics,"  said  Lieu- 
tenant Kluge,  "if  they  live  to  25,  they've  got 
it  made." 

Detective  Joseph  Leake,  also  of  the  Harlem 
homicide  unit,  said,  "We  picked  up  a  14-year- 
old  the  other  day  with  $6,000  in  his  pocket." 

"And  some  of  them  were  dovm  there  shoot- 
ing basketballs  for  $5,000  a  shot,"  added  De- 
tective Lionel  Tucker. 

Often,  dealers  vrlll  let  the  younger  people 
handle  money  and  other  transactions,  be- 
cause if  an  arrest  Is  made  they  are  under 
Family  Court  Jurisdiction,  where  maximum 
sentences  are  18  months. 

FEAR  OF   TESTIFYINC 

Tills  kind  of  situation  "has  the  legal  peo- 
ple terrified."  said  Detective  Joseph  Gates  of 
the  homicide  unit.  Moreover,  few  people  will 
come  forward  as  witnesses,  either  out  of  con- 
cern over  reprisals  from  the  suspect,  or  what 
they  fear  will  be  shabby  treatment  from  the 
courts. 

Sterling  Johnson,  the  city's  special  nar- 
cotics prosecutor,  oomplalned  that  "drug  en- 
forcement efforts  in  New  York  are  cosmetic 
because  of  the  budget  cuts." 

"There's  more  drugs  in  the  street  than 
there  has  been  in  the  last  three  years,"  he 
said.  "And  yet  my  budget  Is  being  steadily 
reduced.  It  has  gone  from  $2.4  million  to 
$1.1  million.  We  have  all  the  ingredients  of 
«  tragedy  here." 
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Mr.  Johnson  and  others  believe  that  there 
is  a  lade  of  interest  in  tbe  probl^n  because 
"VtM  people  who  are  making  the  cuts  see  It 
as  a  black  problem." 

While  cutbacks  have  severely  depleted  the 
ranks  of  black  officers  Involved  in  narcotics 
enforcement,  including  the  elimination  of  all 
black  female  undercovw  personnel,  efforts  to 
recruit  from  within  the  ranks  have  met  with 
little  success,  police  officials  said. 

Black  officers  explained  this  lack  of  enthu- 
siasm as  part  of  a  general  "morale  problem" 
m  which  they  contend  that  they  are  expected 
to  do  the  more  dangerous  imdercover  work, 
but  rarely  receive  either  citations  or  promo- 
tions. 

A  white  merchant  In  the  neighborhood  said 
that  the  conditions  In  the  street  had  driven 
many  legitimate  businesses  out. 

He  added: 

"In  another  two  years,  90  to  100  percent 
of  these  buildings  will  be  empty.  I  own  the 
buildings  that  I  use,  and  I'm  Just  going  to 
walk  away  from  them." 


LEARNING  THE  LESSONS  OF  PEACE 
PREACHED  BY  THE  LATE  JOHN  G. 
WINANT 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1976 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
marked  the  87th  azmiversary  of  the  birth 
of  the  late  John  OUbert  Wlnant.  a  man 
who,  in  the  middle  years  of  this  century, 
not  only  served  his  coimtry  with  dignity 
and  nobility,  but  who  also  with  quiet 
fervor  preached  the  gospel  of  world  peace 
and  who  called  on  others  to  do  their  own 
small  part  to  make  this  a  httle  better 
world. 

John  Winant  was  a  man  of  many  ac- 
complishmoits.  He  served  three  terms  in 
the  New  Hampshire  Legislature;  he  shat- 
tered precedent  by  serving  three  terms  as 
the  State's  Governor;  although  a  Repub- 
lican, he  served  In  Franklin  Roosevelt's 
New  Deal  administration  as  the  first 
chairman  of  the  Social  Security  Board; 
he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Int^national 
Labor  Conference  and  subsequently 
served  as  assistant  director  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Office;  and,  during  the 
trsdng  years  of  World  War  n,  he  was  this 
country's  ambassador  to  Great  Britain. 

These  are  the  things  that  historians 
most  readily  will  cite  about  the  years  of 
service  which  John  Winant  gave — to  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire,  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  people  of  the 
world. 

But  there  was  another  side  to  John 
Winant,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was  that  part  of 
him  which  was  so  deeply  horrified  by  the 
ti'agedy  and  waste  of  war  and  tliat  was  so 
c'eeply  committed  to  the  cause  of  peace 
among  peoples  and  nations.  And  in  his 
Quiet,  forceful  way,  John  Winant 
preached  the  gospel  of  peace  to  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  It  was  his  firm 
belief  that  the  making  of  a  little  better 
world  begins  with  each  of  us  as  individ- 
uals, and  that  we  start  building  a  peace- 
ful world  in  our  own  backyards.  It  was 
John  Winant's  unswerving  view  that  any 
grand  tapestry  of  a  peaceful  world  is 
composed,  in  the  last  analysis,  of  the 
single  threads  of  each  of  our  Uves. 
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John  Winant  died  tragically  <»  No- 
vember 3, 1947  with  mudi  of  his  life  and 
much  of  his  work  stUl  bef <Hre  hint  And 
the  tragedy  of  his  untimely  death  nearly 
three  decades  ago  is  compounded  by  the 
tragedy  that  so  few  people  ronember  his 
voice,  urging  them  to  wort — individually 
and  collectively — at  the  task  of  iHinging 
people  into  harmony  with  one  another. 
A  whole  generation  of  Americans  has 
been  bom  and  grown  up  since  John 
Winant's  passing,  unaware  of  his  teach- 
ings and  therefore  immindful  of  the  op- 
portunities they  have  as  individuals  to 
make  their  own  small  contribution  to 
harmonious  rdationships. 

I  say  a  whole  generation  has  grown  up 
without  knowledge  of  J<An  Gilbert 
Winant,  but  that's  not  entirely  correct, 
Mr.  Sp^tker.  In  my  congressional  district 
in  Michigan,  there  is  a  grand  lady  who 
was  an  associate  of  J<^in  Winant's  dur- 
ing the  dark  years  of  World  War  n,  a 
lady  who  remembered  what  it  was  that 
this  courageous  man  sought  to  accom- 
pli^, a  lady  who  has  devoted  much  of 
her  time  to  carryim;  that  message  to  a 
vihole  parade  of  young  people — and, 
through  these  young  people,  to  the  wider 
community  of  life  through  which  they 
will  be  moving. 

This  lady  is  Mrs.  Grace  Zapel  of  Ma- 
rine City,  Mich.  More  than  just  a  con- 
stituent, Grace  Zapel  is  a  cherished  per- 
sonal friend  of  mine,  and  I  have  watched 
with  admiration  and  approval  the  work 
that  she  has  been  doing  with  the  young 
people  of  Marine  City.  Grace  Zapel  is  a 
teacher  in  the  Marine  City  schools;  she 
fdso  is  the  inspiration  for,  and  director 
of,  a  youth  organization  known  as  "A 
Little  Better  World."  Yesterday,  in  ob- 
servance of  the  anniversary  of  John 
Winant's  birth,  the  name  of  this  organi- 
zation was  officially  changed,  and  it  now 
is  known  as  "Ambassador  John  G. 
Winant's  A  Little  Better  World."  The  in- 
gredients of  its  program  are  simple: 
awareness,  unselfish  love  and  a  little 
work — and  these  young  people  are  apply- 
ing these  principles  to  their  daily  lives. 
What  they  do  is  not  spectacular.  They 
woriE  on  projects  to  improve  the  commu- 
nity in  which  they  live — cleaning  Utter 
from  roadsides  and  riverbanks,  improv- 
ing the  local  park,  doing  those  small  but 
necessary  chores  that  signal  their  com- 
mitment to  making  this  "a  little  better 
world."  They  are  involved,  as  well,  in 
learning  more  about  their  Government — 
they  come  to  Washington  each  year  to 
see  the  Congress  in  action — and  about 
world  affairs — they  also  make  regular 
visits  to  the  United  Nations  headquar- 
ters in  New  York  liecause  they  regard 
this  world  body,  imperfect  as  it  may  be, 
as  being  the  last,  best  hope  of  human- 
kind. 

And  they  are  learning  the  lessons  of 
John  Winant's  passionate  commitment 
from  one  who  viewed  that  commitment 
close  up — from  Grace  Zapel.  It  is  one  of 
those  quuks  of  fate  that  John  Winant 
and  Grace  Zapel  should  have  met  at 
all — and  particularly  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  did  come  in  con- 
tact. Grace  Zapel  was  a  trade  union- 
ist— she  worked  during  the  war  years 
with  the  United  Auto  Workers — and 
John  Winant  was  a  patrician  figiffe  out 
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of  New  Elngland.  Orace  was  a  devout 
pacifist,  who  had  difficulty  accepting  the 
reality  of  the  war  In  Europe  and  our  In- 
evitable involvetnent  in  that  war.  But, 
pacificism  notwithstanding,  she  went  to 
England  with  an  American  trade  imlon 
team  to  boost  the  morale  of  the  British 
war  woiiEers,  and  the  American  and 
British  troops  throughout  the  Brltisli 
Isles.  She  served  in  a  humble  capacity, 
while  John  Wlnant  served  as  our  ambas- 
sador to  the  Court  of  St.  James's.  Yet, 
given  the  natures  of  these  two  people,  it 
was  inevitable  that  they  should  meet, 
that  they  should  share  not  only  the  com- 
mon experience  of  serving  their  counti-y 
but  that  they  should  also  share  common 
views.  And  out  of  that  storehouse  of  in- 
timate memory,  Orace  Zapel  is  making 
certain  that  the  ideals  so  closely  held  by 
John  Winant  should  be  shared  with  an- 
other generation  of  Americans  who,  too, 
are  searching  for  the  peaceful  world  that 
was  John  Winant's  goal  and  tliat  remains 
Orace  Zapel's  goal. 

She  has  recalled  for  these  young  peo- 
ple an  incident  during  the  war  when  all 
was  going  badly,  whoi  the  headlines 
spoke  not  only  of  the  danger  that  the 
forces  of  freedom  might  not  prevail  but 
also  of  the  deeper  tragedy  of  the  loss  of 
human  life. 

Orace  Zapel  recalls: 

On  (lays  when  the  heartbreak  and  tragedy 
of  war  became  so  great  that  we  could  hardly 
Ktand  it,  the  ambassador  was  there  as  an  In- 
spiration to  us.  One  day  In  the  American 
Embassy,  he  made  this  statement  to  me: 

"Well,  Orace,  this  Is  It;  this  Is  the  sum 
total  of  all  of  our  efforts;  they  are  yours  and 
they  are  mine,  they  belong  to  all  of  us  and 
this  Is  the  best  we  could  do." 

The  tears  were  streaming  down  his  face. 
He  turned  to  me  and  said:  "If  you  could 
stop  this,  would  you  do  it?"  I  replied  that 
I  would,  and  he  asked  "If  you  knew  It  would 
take  16  years  of  your  life  doing  without  most 
of  the  material  things  you  needed,  would 
you  still  do  it?" 

I  replied  that  that  would  be  a  small  price 
to  pay  for  peace,  and  he  said,  "Remember 
this  conversation.  When  this  is  over,  we  have 
work  to  do;  we  can  get  the  Job  done." 

After  John  Winant's  death.  Mrs.  Zapel 
started  the  "little  better  world  '  program, 
teaching  by  her  own  example,  and  teach- 
ing from  what  she  remembered  of  John 
Winant's  views  on  what  is  required  of 
each  of  us  to  make  the  process  of  peace 
a  workable  reality.  Because  of  the  ap- 
petite of  these  yoimg  people  for  more  in- 
formation about  the  views  of  the  man 
who  is  their  inspiration.  Mi-s.  Zapel  has 
researched  John  Winant's  papers,  and 
has  come  up  with  a  whole  parade  of  his 
thoughts  which  she  shares  with  the 
young  adiilts  of  Mailne  City.  Here  are 
Just  a  few  of  those  thoughts  of  John 
Winant — thoughts  which  should  be  as 
important  to  every  adult  American  as 
they  are  to  young  Americans  operating 
in  their  "Uttle  better  world." 

John  Winant  wrote  these  thoughts: 

Either  we  go  ahead  perfecting  the  politi- 
cal and  moral  system  we  have  inherited,  or 
we  let  the  system  perish  and  the  world  revert 
to  the  barbarian. 

And,  "We  cannot  live  our  dreams.  We  are 
lucky  enough  in  this  world  If  we  can  give 
a  sample  of  our  best,  and  If  in  our  hearts  we 
can  feel  that  It  has  been  nobly  done. 

And,  Our  final  Judge  and  only  rival  is  our- 
self. 
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And,  We  have  unrcovered  the  last  secret  of 
nature  and  our  power  for  destruction  has 
become  aboolute.  We  must  learn  one  more 
secret — a  moral  secret  this  time — before  we 
can  use  this  dynamic  power  for  good.  We 
must  learn  how  to  live  together  in  friend- 
ship. 

And,  We  can  no  longer  half -serve  and  half- 
neglect  our  way  of  life. 

And  finally.  The  ultimate  source  of  all 
wealth  consists  of  human  beings,  and  above 
all  the  young  who  are  the  nation  of  the  fu- 
ture, and  whose  capacity  to  serve  their  fel- 
lows when  they  reach  maturity  depends  on 
the  provision  which  Is  made  for  them  In 
youth. 

The  beliefs  of  John  Winant  are  being 
handed  down  intact  to  the  yoiug  people 
who  will  populate  the  Nation  of  the  fu- 
ture, thanks  to  the  untiring  efforts  of 
John  Winant's  good  friend  and  wartime 
confidant.  Orace  Zapel.  She  shared  with 
John  Winant  a  respect  for  the  wisdom 
of  the  stoic  philosopher  Epictetus: 

Practice  yourself  in  little  things  and  then 
proceed  to  greater  things. 

The  yoimg  people  associated  with 
"Ambassador  John  O.  Winant's  A  Little 
Better  World"  in  Marine  City  are.  In- 
deed, practicing  thonselves  In  little 
things.  In  the  process,  Mr.  Speaker,  they 
are  making  their  first  tentative  contri- 
bution to  the  better  world  that  John 
Winant  and  Orace  Zapel  believed  In  so 
passionately.  And  as  they  work  toward 
this  goal  in  their  individual  lives,  they 
are  helping  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  a 
man  who  nobly  served  his  country  and 
the  cause  of  peace. 


HELPINO  OLDER  AMERICANS  TO 
PREPARE  THEIR  INCOME  TAX 
RETURNS 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 


OF  KTW  JXB8ET 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1976 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
reached  that  time  of  the  year  when  mil- 
hons  of  Americans  must  cope  with  the 
task  of  completing  their  Federal  income 
tax  returns. 

For  all  Americans  this  is  a  difficult 
task.  The  returns  appear  to  get  more 
complex  every  year,  and  so  does  the  in- 
come tax  law.  Instructions  included  with 
the  returns  are  not  always  easy  to  imder- 
stand,  and  many  Americans  have  decided 
you  need  to  be  a  tax  lawyer  to  understand 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  properly 
complete  the  IRS  tax  returns. 

The  difficulty  is  particularly  acute,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  elderly.  Not  only  are 
there  the  nonnal  deductions  which  are 
available  to  help  them  save  their  precious 
dollars,  but  there  are  also  a  number  of 
special  tax  reUef  measures  for  older 
Americans — the  retirement  income 
credit,  for  example;  the  total  or  partial 
exclusion  of  a  gain  on  the  sale  of  a  per- 
sonal residence;  and  others. 

Because  many  of  our  elderly  citizetu'" 
lack  the  financial  resources  to  go  out  arid 
hire  a  tax  consultant,  they  often  end  up 
needlessly  overpaying  their  taxes. 

In  an  effort  to  protect  older  Americans 
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from  overpayment  of  taxes,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aging  has  prepared  a 
checklist  that  they  can — and  should— use 
when  filling  out  their  tax  returns. 

With  the  guidelines  Is  a  summary  of 
tax  laws  providing  valuable  guidance  for 
individuals  to  determine  whether  it  would 
be  to  their  advantage  to  itemize  their 
deductions  or  compute  their  taxes  on  the 
basis  of  the  tax  tables. 

The  checklist  and  tiie  guidelines  need 
to  be  made  widely  and  freely  available, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  for  that  reason  I  am 
including  them  with  these  r«narks  and 
making  them  available  for  distribution 
in  my  congressional  district. 

The  checklist  and  guidelines  follow: 

CHSCIU.IST  or  Itemizeo  Dbductions  Foa 

Schkduij:  a  (Fobm  1040) 

msdicai.  and  dentai.  exfenses 

Medical  and  dental  expenses  (unreim- 
bursed by  Insurance  or  otherwise)  are  de- 
ductible to  the  extent  that  they  exceed  3% 
of  a  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  Income  (line 
16,  Form  1040) . 

INSUVANCE    PKEXraifS 

One-half  of  medical,  hospital  or  health  in- 
surance premiums  are  deductible  (up  to 
•160)  without  regard  to  the  3%  limiUtlon 
tor  other  medical  expenses.  The  remainder  of 
these  premiums  can  be  deducted,  but  is  sub- 
ject to  the  3%  rule. 

DIUG8  AND  icxoicnras 
Included  In  medical  expenses  (subject  to 
i%  ml*)  but  only  to  extent  exceeding  1% 
of   adjusted   gross   income    (line    16,   Form 
1040). 

OTHEB    HAEOICAL   EXFENSES 

Other  allowable  medical  and  dental  ex- 
pens*  (subject  to  3%  limitation): 

Abdominal  supports  (prescribed  by  a  doc- 
tor) 
Acupuncture  services 
Ambulance  hire 
AoMthetlst 

Arch  supports  (prescribed  by  a  doctor) 
Artificial  limbs  and  teeth 
Back  supporU  (prescribed  by  a  doctor) 
Braoae 

Capital  expenditures  for  medical  purposes 
(e.g.,  elevator  for  persons  with  a  heart  ail- 
ment)— deductible  to  the  extent  that  the 
cost  of  the  capital  expenditure  exceeds  the 
Increase  in  value  to  your  home  because  of  the 
capital  expenditure.  Taxpayer  should  have 
an   independent  appraised  made  to  reflect 
clearly  the  increase  In  value. 
Cardiographs 
Chiropodist 
Chiropractor 

Christian  Science  pracltioner,  authorized 
Convalescent    home    (for    medical    treat- 
ment only) 
Crutches 

Dental  services  (e.g.,  cleaning.  X-ray,  fill- 
ing teeth) 
Dentures 
Dermatologist 
Eyeglasses 

Food  or  beverages  specially  prescribed  by 
a  physician  (for  treatment  of  Ulness,  and  in 
addition  to,  not  as  substitute  for,  regular 
diet;  physician's  statement  needed) 
Oynecologist 

Hearing  aids  and  batteries 
Home  Health  sei-vices 
Hospital  expenses 
Insulin  treatment 
Invalid  chair 
Lab  tests 

Lip  reading  lessons  (designed  to  overcome 
a  handicap) 
Neurologist 

Nursing  services  (for  medical  care,  Includ- 
ing nurse's  board  paid  by  you) 
Occupational  therapist 
Qph  tbalmologlst 
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optician 

Optometrist 

Oral  Burgsry 

oetsopatb,  Ucensed. 

Pediatrician 

Physical  eKamlnattons 

Physician 

Physlclal  therapist 

PodUtrtst 

Psychiatrist 

Psychoanalyst 

Psychologist 

Psychotherapy 

Radltun  therapy 

Sacroiliac  belt  (presented  by  a  doetw) 

Seeing-eye  dog  and  maintenance 

Speech  therapist 

Splints 

Supplementary  medical  Insurance  (Pi^ 
B)  under  Medicare 

Surgeon 

Telephone/teletype  special  communlca- 
tlons  equipment  for  the  deaf 

Transportation  expenses  for  medical  pur- 
poses (7^  per  mUe  plus  parking  and  tolls  or 
actual  fares  for  taxi,  buses,  etc.) 

Vaccines 

Vltamlnes  prescribed  by  a  doctor  (but  not 
taken  as  a  food  supplement  or  to  preserve 
general  health) 

Wheelchairs 

Whirlpool  baths  for  medical  p\uix>ses 

X-rays 

TAXES 

Real  estate 

State  and  local  gasoline 

General  sales 

State  and  local  income 

Personal  property 

If  sales  tax  tables  are  used  in  arriving  at 
your  deduction,  you  Duty  add  to  the  amouDt 
shown  In  the  tax  tables  only  the  sales  tax 
paid  on  the  purchase  of  five  classes  of  Items: 
automobiles,  airplanes,  boats,  mobUe  homes, 
and  materials  used  to  build  a  new  home 
when  you  are  your  own  contractor. 

When  using  the  salec  tax  tables,  add  to 
your  adjusted  gross  Income  any  nontaxable 
Income  (e.g.,  Social  Security,  Veterans'  pen- 
sion or  compensation  payments.  Railroad 
Betirement  annuities,  workmen's  compen- 
saUon,  untaxed  portion  of  long-term  capital 
gains,  recovery  of  pension  costs,  dividends 
exclusion.  Interest  on  municipal  bonds,  un- 
employment compensation  and  public  assist- 
ance payments) . 

CONTRtBUTIONS 

In  general,  contributions  may  be  deducted 
up  to  60  percent  of  your  adjusted  gross  In- 
come (line  16,  Form  1040).  However,  con- 
tributions to  certain  private  nonprofit  foun- 
dations, veterans  organizations,  or  fraternal 
societies  are  limited  to  20%  of  adjusted 
gross  income. 

Cash  contributions  to  qualified  organiza- 
tions for  (1)  religious,  charitable,  sdentlflo, 
literary  or  educational  purposes,  (2)  preven- 
tioa  of  cruMty  to  children  or  anlmaU,  or  (3) 
PBderal,  State  or  local  governmental  units 
(tuition  for  children  attending  parochial 
schools  Is  not  deductible) .  Fair  market  value 
tor  property  (e.g.,  dothlng,  books,  equip- 
ment, fumit\ire)  for  charitable  purposes. 
(For  gifts  of  appreciated  property,  special 
rules  apply.  Contact  local  IRS  office.) 

Travel  expenses  (actual  or  It  per  mile  plus 
parking  and  tolls)  for  charitable  purposes 
(may  not  deduct  Insurance  or  depreciation 
In  either  case) . 

Cost  and  upkeep  of  uniforms  vised  In 
charitable  activities  (e.g.  scoutmaster). 

Purchase  of  goods  or  tickets  from  charita- 
ble organizations  (excess  of  amoimt  paid  over 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  goods  or  serv- 
ices). 

Out-of-pocket  expenses  (e.g.,  postage,  sta- 
tlooery,  phone  calls)  while  rendering  services 
tor  charitable  organlEatlons. 

Oare  of  imrelated  student  In  taxpayer's 
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home  under  a  written  agreement  with  a 
qoalifylng  organization  (deduction  is  limited 
to  980  per  month) . 

INTlsaBST 

Home  mortgage. 

Auto  loan. 

Installment  purchases  (television,  washer, 
tfryer,  etc.). 

Bank  credit  card— can  deduct  the  finance 
ebarges  as  Interest  If  no  part  Is  for  service 
charges,  loan  fees,  or  credit  Investigation 
tees,  or  similar  charges. 

Points — deductible  as  Interest  by  buyer 
whers  financing  agreement  provides  that 
they  are  to  be  paid  tor  use  of  lender's  money. 
Not  deductible  If  pomts  represent  charges 
tor  services  rendered  by  the  lending  Institu- 
tion (e.g.,  VA  loan  points  are  service  charges 
and  are  not  deductible  as  interest).  Not 
deductible  If  paid  by  seUer  (are  treated  as 
selling  expenses  and  represent  a  reduction 
of  amount  realized). 

Penalty  tor  prepayment  of  a  mortgage — 
deductible  as  Interest. 

Revolving  charge  accounts — may  deduct 
the  "finance  charge"  If  the  charges  are  based 
on  yo\ir  tmpald  balance  and  computed 
monthly. 

Other  charge  accounts  for  installment  pur- 
chases— ^may  deduct  the  lesser  of  (1)  6%  of 
the  average  monthly  balance  (average 
monthly  balance  equals  the  total  of  the  \m- 
paid  balances  for  all  12  months,  divided  by 
12)  or  (2)  the  portion  of  the  total  fee  or 
service  charge  allocable  to  the  year. 

CASUALiTT  OB  THEFT  LOSSES 

Casualty  (e.g.,  tornado,  flood,  storm,  fire, 
or  auto  accident  provided  not  caused  by  a 
wUlful  act  or  wlUful  negligence)  or  theft 
losses  to  nonbusiness  property — the  amount 
of  yoxu-  casualty  loss  deduction  Is  generally 
the  lesser  of  (1)  the  decrease  In  fair  market 
value  of  the  property  as  a  result  of  the  casu- 
alty, or  (2)  your  adjusted  basis  in  the  prop- 
erty. This  amount  must  be  further  reduced 
by  any  Insurance  or  other  recovery,  and.  In 
the  case  of  property  held  for  personal  use, 
by  the  $100  limitation.  You  may  use  Form 
4684  for  computing  your  personal  casualty 
loss. 

emu)  AND  DISABLED  DEPENDENT  CARE  EXPENSES 

A  taxpayer  who  maintains  a  household 
may  claim  a  deduction  for  employment- 
related  expenses  Incurred  In  obtaining  care 
tor  a  (1)  dependent  who  Is  under  IS,  (2) 
physically  or  mentally  disabled  dependent, 
or  (3)  disabled  spouce.  The  maxlmiun  allow- 
able deduction  la  $400  a  month  ($4300  a 
year) .  As  a  general  rule,  employment-related 
expenses  are  deductible  only  If  incurred  for 
services  tor  a  qualifying  Individual  In  the 
taxpayer's  household.  However,  an  exception 
exists  tor  child  care  expenses  (as  distin- 
guished from  a  disabled  dependent  or  a  dis- 
abled spouse) .  In  this  case,  exi>enses  outside 
the  housAold  (e.g.,  day  care  expenditures) 
are  deductible,  but  the  maximum  deduction 
Is  $200  per  month  for  one  child,  $300  per 
month  tor  two  children,  and  $400  per  month 
tor  three  or  more  children. 

When  a  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  Income 
(line  16,  Form  1040)  exceeds  $18,000,  the 
deduction  Is  reduced  by  $1  for  each  $2  of 
Income  above  this  amoimt.  For  further  In- 
formation about  child  and  dependent  care 
deductions,  see  Publication  503,  Child  Care 
and  Disabled  Dependent  Care,  available  free 
at  Internal  Revenue  offices. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Alimony  and  separate  maintenance  (pe- 
riodic payments). 

Appraisal  fees  for  casualty  loss  or  to  deter- 
mine the  fair  market  value  of  charitable  con- 
tributions. 

Union  dues. 

Cost  of  preparation  of  Income  tax  return. 

Cost  of  tools  tor  employee  (depreciated 
over  the  useful  lite  of  the  tools) . 
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Dues  for  Chamber  of  Commerce  (if  as  a 
business  expense) . 

Rental  coet  of  a  safe-deposit  box  tor  in- 
come-producing property. 

Fees  paid  to  investment  counselors. 

Subscriptions  to  btislnees  pubUcatlons. 

Telephone  and  postage  In  connection  with 
Investments. 

Uniforms  required  for  employment  and 
not  generally  wearable  off  the  Job. 

Maintenance  of  uniforms  required  for  em- 
ployment. 

Special  safety  apparel  (e.g.,  steel  toe  safety 
shoes  or  helmets  worn  by  construction  work- 
ers; special  masks  worn  by  welders) . 

Business  entertainment  expenses. 

Business  gift  expenses  not  exceeding  $25 
per  recipient. 

Employment  agency  fees  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. 

Cost  of  a  periodic  physical  examination  If 
required  by  employer. 

Cost  of  Installation  and  maintenance  ot 
a  telephone  required  by  the  taxpayer's  em- 
ployment (deduction  based  on  business  use) . 

Cost  of  bond  If  required  for  employment. 

Expenses  of  an  office  in  your  home  If  em- 
ployment requires  It. 

Payments  made  by  a  teacher  to  a  substil- 
tute. 

Educational  expenses  reqvilred  by  your  em- 
ployer to  maintain  your  position  or  tor  main- 
taining or  sharpening  your  skills  for  your 
employment. 

Political  Campaign  Contributions. — ^Tax- 
payers may  now  claim  either  a  deduction 
(line  33,  Schedule  A,  Form  1040)  or  a  credit 
(line  51,  Form  1040) ,  for  campaign  contribu- 
tions to  an  Individual  who  is  a  candidate 
for  nomination  or  election  to  any  Federal, 
State,  or  local  office  In  any  primary,  general 
or  special  election.  The  deduction  or  credit 
is  also  applicable  for  any  ( 1 )  committee  sup- 
porting a  candidate  for  Federal,  State,  or 
local  elective  public  office,  (2)  national  com- 
mittee of  a  national  political  party,  (3) 
State  committee  of  a  national  political  party, 
or  (4)  local  committee  of  a  national  poUtical 
party.  The  maximum  deduction  Is  $100  ($200 
for  couples  filing  jointly) .  The  amount  of  the 
tax  credit  Is  one-half  of  the  political  contri- 
bution, with  a  $25  celling  ($50  for  couples 
filing  jointly) . 

Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund.— 
Additionally,  taxpayers  may  voluntarily  ear- 
mark $1  of  their  taxes  ($2  on  joint  returns) 
to  help  defray  the  costs  of  the  1976  Presi- 
dential election  campaign. 

For  any  questions  concerning  any  of  these 
items,  contact  yoxu  local  IRS  office.  You  may 
also  obtain  helpful  publications  and  addi- 
tional forms  by  contacting  yoiu:  local  IRS 
office. 

Other  tax  relief  mea^fures  for  older  Americans 

Required  to  file  a 

tax  return  if 

gross  income 

at  least — 

Filing  status 

Single  (under  age  65) $2,350 

Single  (age  65  or  older) 3, 100 

Qualifying  wldow(er)  luider  65  with 

dependent  child 2,650 

Qualifying    wldow(er)     65    or    older 

with  dependent  child 3,400 

Married  couple  (both  spouses  under 

65)   filing  Jointly 3,  400 

Married  couple  (1  spouse  65  years  or 

older)    filing  jointly 4,150 

Married  couple   (both  spouses  65  or 

older)    filing  jointly 4.900 

Married  filing  separately 750 

Additional  Personal  Exemption  for  Age. — 
Besides  the  regular  $750  exemption  allowed 
a  taxpayer,  a  husband  and  wife  who  are  65 
or  older  on  the  last  day  of  the  taxable  year 
are  each  entitled  to  an  additional  exemption 
ot  $750  because  of  age. 

You  are  considered  65  aa  the  day  before 
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your  66th  birthday.  Thus,  If  your  66th  blrth- 
<toy  18  on  January  1,  1978,  you  will  be  en- 
titled to  the  additional  $750  personal  exemp- 
tion becatise  of  age  for  your  1976  Federal  In- 
come tax  return. 

rax  Credit  for  Personal  Bxemptions. — ^In 
addition  to  the  •750  personal  exemption,  a 
tax  credit  of  $30  Is  avfillable  foi  a  taxpayer, 
spouse,  and  each  dependent.  No  additional 
•30  credit  is  available,  however,  because  of 
age  or  blindness. 

Multiple  Support  Agreements.— la  general, 
a  person  may  be  claimed  as  a  dependent  of 
another  taxpayer,  provided  five  tests  are  met. 
(1)  Support,  (2)  gross  Income.  (3)  member 
of  household  or  relationship,  (4)  citizenship, 
and  (6)  separate  return.  But  In  some  cases, 
two  or  more  Individuals  provide  support  for 
an  individual,  and  no  one  has  contributed 
more  than  half  the  person's  support.  How. 
ever.  It  still  may  be  possible  for  one  of  the 
individuals  to  be  entitled  to  a  •760  depend- 
ency deduction  if  the  following  requirements 
are  met  for  miiltlple  support : 

1-  Two  or  more  persons — any  one  of  whom 
could  claim  the  person  as  a  dependent  if  it 
were  not  for  the  support  test — together  coii  - 
tribute  more  than  half  of  the  dependent's 
support. 

2.  Any  one  of  those  who  Individually  con^/^ri 
tribute  more  than  10%  of  the  mutual  de- 
pendent's support,  but  only  one  of  them,  may 
claim  the  dependency  deduction. 

3.  Each  of  the  others  must  file  a  written 
statement  that  he  wUl  not  claim  the  de- 
pendency deduction  for  that  year.  The  state- 
ment must  be  filed  with  the  Income  tax  re- 
turn of  the  person  who  claims  the  depend- 
ency deduction.  Form  2120  (Multiple  Support 
Declaration)  may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Sale  o/  Personal  Residence  by  Elderly  Tax- 
payers.—A  taxpayer  may  elect  to  exclude 
from  gross  Income  part.  or.  under  certain 
circumstances,  all  of  the  gain  from  the  sale 
of  his  personal  residence,  provided  : 

1.  He  was  66  or  older  before  the  date  of  the 
sale,  and 

3.  He  owned  and  occupied  the  property  as 
his  personal  residence  for  a  period  totaling  at 
least  6  years  within  the  8-year  period  end- 
ing on  the  date  of  the  sale. 

Taxpayers  meeting  these  two  requirements 
may  elect  to  exclude  the  entire  gain  from 
gross  income  if  the  adjusted  sales  price  of 
their  residence  is  •20,000  or  leas.  (This  elec- 
tion can  only  be  made  once  during  a  tax- 
payer's lifetime.)  If  the  adjusted  sales  price 
exceeds  $20,000.  an  election  may  be  made  to 
exclude  part  of  the  gain  based  on  a  ratio  of 
•20,000  over  the  adjusted  sales  price  of  the 
residence.  Form  2110  (Sale  or  Exchange  of 
Personal  Residence)  Is  helpful  in  determin- 
ing what  gain.  If  any.  may  be  excluded  by  an 
elderly  taxpayer  when  he  sells  bis  home. 

Additionally,  a  taxpayer  may  elect  to  defer 
reporting  the  gain  on  the  sale  of  his 
personal  residence  If  within  18  months 
before  or  18  months  after  the  sale  he  buys 
and  occupies  another  residence,  the  cost  of 
which  equals  or  exceeds  the  adjusted  sales 
price  of  the  old  residence.  Additional  time 
is  allowed  If  (1)  you  construct  the  new 
residence  or  (2)  you  were  on  active  duty  In 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  Publication  623  (Tax 
Information  on  Selling  Your  Home)  nmy  ako 
be  helpful. 

Ketirement  Income  Credit. — To  qualify  for 
the  retirement  Income  credit,  you  must  (a) 
be  a  U.S.  citizen  or  resident,  (b)  have  re- 
ceived earned  Income  In  excess  of  $600  In 
each  of  any  10  calendar  years  before  1975, 
and    (c)    have   certain    types   of   qualifying 

"retirement  Income."  Five  types  of  income 

pensions,  azmultles.  Interest,  and  dividends 
Included  on  line  16,  Form  1040.  and  groea 
rents  from  Schedule  E,  Part  n,  column  (b)  — 
qualify  for  the  retirement  income  credit. 
The  credit  la  li%  of  the  Iweer  of: 
1.  A  taxpayer's  qualifying  retirement  in- 
come, or 
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2.  $1,524  ($2,286  for  a  Joint  return  where 
both  Uxpayers  are  66  or  older)  minus  the 
total  of  nontaxable  pensions  (such  as  So- 
cial Security  benefits  or  Railroad  Retirement 
annuities)  and  earned  Income  (depending 
upon  the  taxpayer's  age  and  the  amount  of 
any  earnings  he  may  have) . 

If  the  taxpayer  Is  under  62,  the  $1,524 
figure  is  reduced  by  the  amount  of  earned 
income  In  excess  of  $900.  For  persons  at 
least  62  years  old  but  less  than  72,  this 
amount  Is  reduced  by  one-half  of  the  earned 
income  in  excess  of  $1,200  up  to  $1,700,  plus 
the  total  amount  over  $1,700.  Persons  72  and 
over  are  not  subject  to  the  earned  Income 
limitation. 

Schedule  R  Is  used  for  taxpayers  who  claim 
the  retirement  Income  credit. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  will  also 
compute  the  retirement  Income  credit  for 
a  taxpayer  If  he  has  requested  that  IRS  com- 
pute his  tax,  he  answers  the  questions  for 
coliuxms  A  and  B,  and  he  completes  lines 
2  and  6  on  Schedule  R — relating  to  the 
amount  of  his  Social  Security  benefits.  Rail- 
road Retirement  annuities,  earned  Income, 
and  qualifying  retirement  Income  (pen- 
sions, annuities,  interest,  dividends,  and 
_  mts) .  The  taxpayer  should  also  write  "RIC" 
on  line  17,  Form  1040. 
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HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

or  TXXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1976 
Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  read 
the  statements  of  pressure  groups,  poli- 
ticians, and  Federal  bureaucrats  who  In- 
form us  that  there  Is  nothing  wrong  with 
the  American  educational  system  that  a 
little  additional  Federal  money  could  not 
cure.  We  witnessed  a  wave  of  tliese  new 
educational  progiams  funded  by  the 
taxpayers  during  the  1960*s.  We  were 
promised  great  things.  After  the  Federal 
Government  spent  billions  and  billions 
of  dollars  on  education,  the  only  real  re- 
sult we  can  see  has  been  an  expansion 
of  the  educational  bureaucracy.  We  read 
of  decline  In  standards  and  the  quality 
of  education.  It  Is  Important  that  wo 
review  why  these  programs  failed. 

I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  excellent  article  entitled 
"How  to  Survive  These  'Innovations' 
That  Nearly  Ruined  the  Schools  In  the 
Sixties,"  by  Burton  M.  Nygren  In  the  Jan- 
uary 1978  Issue  of  the  American  School 
Board  Journal.  This  article  also  explatos 
in  a  second  part  an  obvious  lesson — many 
of  these  innovations  were  failures  from 
the  start  It  Is  time  that  the  Members  of 
Congress  reflect  on  what  has  been  the 
real  result  of  Federal  aid  programs  for 
education : 
Exrr   TRz    Age    or   Inbtant   Ritokx — How 

To   Sttkvivs   Those    "Ihnotatiows"   That 

ncaklt    rttined    the    schools    im    the 

Sixties 

(By  Burton  M.  Nygren) 

Curriculum  Innovation — trendy  syn- 
drome of  the  Sixties — has  proved  to  be  a 
lightweight  in  spite  of  some  flowery  myth.i 
that  still  make  the  rounds  and  utterii^s 
from  a  few  proMlytiMrs.  The  era.  as  Kdu- 
catlon  Writer  Jmam  Cass  has  said,  was  "an 
age  of  Instant  reform." 

Ill  munch  to  that.  During  the  Slxtlae, 
IdWM  often  heralded  as  a  reform  In  content 
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or  method  amounted  In  substance  to  « 
movement.  And  In  my  opinion,  a  numamit 
is  evidence  that  something  la  happnkic 
without  proof  that  Its  direction  to  mom- 
sarily  toward  measiirable  Improvwinant.  In- 
deed, the  educational  Innovation  movement 
has  been  responsible  for  radical  dismem- 
berment of  certain  currtculimi  practice 
An  example:  Suppose  that  for  several  years 
a  teacher  has  taught  effectively  and  alone 
in  a  self-contained  classroom.  Suddenly  he 
Is  told  to  work  with  a  team  within  a  teach- 
ing area  that  is  wide  open — ^no  walls,  Just 
yard  upon  yard  of  yawning  qpace.  As  the 
teacher  attempts  eamesUy  to  adjust  to  the 
new  routine  and  environment,  students  are 
denied  his  full  expertise  owing  to  the  adult's 
understandable  awkwardness  during  the 
break-in  period — a  time  segment.  Inciden- 
tally, that  can  go  on  Indefinitely. 

In  retrospect  it  appears  that,  during  the 
decade  of  the  Sixties,  too  much  occurred 
too  quickly.  Facts  speak  for  themselves 
Look  at  the  low  percentage  of  Title  m  proj- 
ect* (under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act)  that  actually  were  continued 
and  financed  at  local  expense  once  federal 
funding  expired.  And  look  at  the  architec- 
tural tyranny  that  emerged  In  new  and  le- 
modeled  school  buildings.  These  faemtlee 
had  to  have  vast  open  teaching  areas,  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  InstructorB  and 
tural  tyranny  that  emerged  in  new  and  re- 
markable relaxation  of  structiure  and  sense 
of  space.  I  wonder  how  many  school  board 
members  you  know  who  have  approved 
architectural  projects  In  which  walls  were 
torn  down  or  never  put  up  InltlaUy— only 
to  find  a  few  years  later  that  educators 
were  recommending  partitions.  Po<M-ly  con- 
ceptualized and  constructed  buUdinga  clear- 
ly have  resulted  In  space  dictating  ptogram 
rather  than  the  other  way  around. 

Experimentation,   whether   It's  In  educa- 
tion or  another  field,  should  follow  the  clas- 
sic research  requirements  of  a  hypothesis,  ex- 
perimental and  control  groups,  evaluation, 
and  a  potential  to  be  replicated.  FederaUy 
funded  school-based  projects  In  the  SUties 
often  had  poor  research  designs.  Worse  yet, 
projects  often  were  established  and  phased 
out   before   aU    data    were   collected.   Com- 
pounding the  problem  was  the  expectation 
that  schools  could  accomplish  certain  state 
or  national  goals  In  learning,  regardless  of 
whether  these  goals  were  necessary  to  mak- 
ing the  local  educational  endeavor  a  success. 
Most  school  districts  are  hard  preued  to 
find  money  to  hire  specialists  whose  work 
revolves  solely  around  the  implementation 
of  curriculum  Innovations.  Even  so,  the  fed- 
eral government  has  encouraged  such  qwnd- 
Ing  by  urging  districts  to  beef  up  their  staffs 
and  exp)€rlment  through  government-funded 
projects  (in  fairness,  of  course.  It  must  be 
emphasized  that  federal  agencies  have  footed 
the  main  portion  of  all  expenses  Inciured 
throughout  the  duration  of  any  given  proj- 
ect).  Certainly,  schools  have  and  still  are 
benefiting  from  such  ventures.  But  I  sub- 
mit that  the  subtle  and  dangerous  problem 
we  are  confronted  with  Is  that  persons  com- 
mitted  to  projects  rather   than  to  schools 
create  a  whole  array  of  organizational  prob- 
lems.   Consider   the    building    principal.   He 
finds  hinwelf  suddenly  responsible  for  people 
he  never  Intended  adding  to  his  staff.  Because 
of  the  tentativeness  of  these  arrangements, 
a  sudden  stoppage  of  various  segments  of  the 
regular  educational  program  occur.  This,  In 
torn.  Inevitably  means  that  a  few  members 
of  the  seasoned  sUff  must  be  relocated,  with 
the  result  that  staffing  arrangements  are  dis- 
rupted. Also,  it  means  certain  mrw%om  fM- 
quently  are  denied  at  a  time  when  aome  stu- 
dents may  be  In  genuine  need  of  tbmn. 

Self-inflicted  faUures,  even  In  tbe  name  of 
Innovation,  remain  taUurw.  Tboaa  iMMlen  la 
•daoation  who  have  bMn  funottoning  ngf 
IM  tlM  MM  Of  fantMy  than  ot  reaUty— ^e 
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quick  change  artists,  so  to  speak — ^aow  muak 
be  ohallenged  as  never  before  to  present  their 
credentials,  to  substantiate  their  research, 
to  verify  their  achievements.  Otherwise,  they 
must  be  labeled  hucksters. 

If  Innovation  is  not  to  be  used  as  the  ma- 
jor vehicle  for  affecting  curriculum  reform, 
what  Is  the  approach  to  employ?  The  proce- 
dure is  as  familiar  as  the  five  fingers  on  your 
right  band.  It  entails  painstaking,  un- 
dramatic,  and  constant  improvements  In 
teaching  and  learning  techniques.  It  con- 
trasts sharply  vrith  the  tone  of  the  Sixties 
innovation  style  that  was  presxmiptuous  and, 
in  some  cases,  outlandish.  The  voucher  sys- 
tem Illustrates  the  point.  Do  you  recaU  the 
clamor  and  excitement  over  the  plan  wherein 
parents  were  supposed  to  shop  around  and 
purchase  education  programs  for  their  chil- 
dren? The  publicity  at  that  time  suggested 
that  most  districts  in  the  nation  would  pro- 
vide such  alternatives  to  tbe  public.  Today, 
only  a  few  years  later,  what  do  you  read 
about  vouchers?  Not  much,  and  the  news 
there  Is  doesn't  exactly  send  shivers  of  awe 
through  the  veins  of  many  education  leaders. 

Innovations  of  a  flash-in-the-pan  nature 
must  give  way  to  less  obtrusive  modification 
of  the  curriculum  in  which  the  program  Is 
moved  forward  by  slight  steps.  Reform  of  this 
caliber  will  prove  to  be  revolutionary  In  the 
end;  it  offers  the  promise  of  permanence. 

As  you've  gathered  by  now,  I  advocate  the 
principle  of  gradualism.  The  education  com- 
munity is  rebounding  from  tbe  remarkable 
innovation  activity  of  the  Sixties.  It  Is  ready 
and  in  need  of  an  interlude  of  caution  and 
gradualism.  The  dynamic  factor  at  work  In 
our  current  decade  is  the  change  that  Is  oc- 
curring in  the  alterations  that  marked  the 
previous  ten  years.  Modification  Increasingly 
should  be  a  response  to  a  need,  not  an  end 
in  itself.  The  pace  must  be — and  Indeed  al- 
ready has  been — slackened. 

The  change  that  I  speak  of  is  a  trend  to- 
ward "conservatism."  Responsible  educatora 
have  known  for  a  long  time  tjiat  students 
are  taught  most  efficiently  and  make  the 
greatest  gains  In  learning  when  the  objec- 
tives of  a  lesson  are  simple  and  clear  to  pro- 
fessionals and  laymen  alike.  Also,  It  has  been 
understood  for  generations  that  periodic 
evaluations  of  knowledge  and  skills  gained 
by  a  student  must  be  made  during  a  course 
of  study.  Then  came  the  1960s.  Impulsive 
educators  overreacted,  arguing  that  be- 
havioral objectives  were  to  be  the  yardsticks 
by  which  the  extent  of  learning  was  to  be 
measured.  Ptirthermore,  they  intoned.  If  a 
given  learning  goal  could  not  be  translated 
Into  these  measurable  objectives,  there  was 
little  point  teaching  in  that  area.  They  were 
off  the  beam,  in  my  considered  opinion. 

Efforts  began  in  the  last  decade,  and  con- 
tinue to  this  day,  to  produce  learning  mate- 
rials that  virtually  obviate  the  classic  com- 
munication and  ri^port  between  student 
and  teacher.  The  basic  approach  is  first  to 
diagnose  the  student's  learning  need.  Then, 
carefully  prepared  instructional  packages  are 
devised  for  the  student  so  that  he  can  more 
or  less  instruct  himself.  Without  question, 
some  individualized  learning  materials  do 
advance  growth  of  knowledge  in  a  given 
subject.  But  the  rash  assumption  that  tbe 
learner  is  more  Important  than  tbe  teach- 
er has  yet  to  be  provided.  Think  back  on  your 
own  school  days.  You  remember  the  teacher 
rather  than  the  Instructional  materials, 
don't  you?  The  more  sober  and  gradual  di- 
rection that  I  see  evolving  is  that  both  teach- 
er and  learner  is  of  equal  importance,  and 
that  a  preoccupation  with  either  teaching 
or  learning  Is  both  troublesome  and  unpro- 
ductive. 

When  I  use  the  word  conservatism,  I  do 
not  imply  resistance  to  change.  Rather,  I  re- 
fer to  a  phUosophical  orientation  that  In- 
sists upon  responsible  change.  It  is  another 
way  of  saying  that  school  board  members, 
superlntmulents,  principals,  and  teachers 
must  be  good  at  their  respective  tasks — not 
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merely  looking  good,  say.  In  the  public  eye. 
Slickly  designed  schools  and  fancy  talk  wUl 
not  suffice.  A  firm  measvu*  of  predictability 
of  student  achievement  is  essential.  Most  Im- 
portant of  all:  Those  who  manage  and  staff 
the  schools  must  not  subject  any  genera- 
tion of  students  to  whimsical,  untested  edu- 
cational approaches. 

The  change  to  a  more  restrained  outlook 
on  education  is  a  manifestation  of  conditions 
within  society  that  are  affecting  all  Institu- 
tions, not  Just  the  schools.  North  American 
society  has  passed  through  a  period  recently 
in  which  old  values  and  traditions  were  over- 
turned at  a  reckless  rate.  The  schools  were 
swept  along  in  the  rush.  Now  the  brakes  are 
beginning  to  take  bold  as  both  school  of- 
ficials and  teachers  patise  for  a  breather  fol- 
lowing an  Intense  period  of  experimentation 
within  the  cvuriculum.  A  limit  Inevitably  im- 
poses Itself  upon  the  amount  of  Innovation 
any  educational  Institution  can  absorb.  The 
desire  to  slow  the  pace,  as  I  see  It,  Is  the 
fated  reaction  to  the  tyranny  of  unmanaged 
change. 

Generating  lasting  reform  In  individuals 
and  In  Institutions  Is  difficult  to  accomplish; 
when  it  does  happen,  it  rarely  happens 
swiftly.  Invariably  it  represents  a  compromise 
of  competing  ideologies  and  professional 
Judgments.  Current  trends  for  improving 
teaching  and  learning  strategies  are  not 
easily  distinguishable,  but  one  fact  Is  clear: 
The  most  valid  estimations  of  change  and 
the  most  successful  educational  reforms  start 
with  the  classroom  teacher.  It  is  a  funda- 
mental mistake  to  Impose  predetermined 
changes  on  a  given  group  of  students  and  a 
teacher.  Educational  reform  is  the  unique 
province  of  the  classroom  teacher. 

In  the  final  analysis,  true  curriculum  con- 
versions emerge  when  teachers — many  teach- 
ers— change  their  point  of  view.  It  Is  not 
enough  for  school  districts  to  have  one  or 
several  change  agents  within  their  teacher 
staffs.  Rank-and-file  teachers  must  assess 
continually  their  concept  of  what  a  chUd  Is 
and  why  they  hold  to  certain  essential  con- 
cepts concerning  the  education  of  children. 
Each  teacher  must  have  the  opportunity  and 
a  sense  of  professional  obligation  to  become 
a  change  agent  when  teaching  and  learning 
situations  are  found  lacking  in  content  and 
quality.  (Curriculum  reform  should  be  seen 
as  a  grass  roots  movement  of  teachers  armed 
with  the  authority  and  confidence  to  make 
subtle  yet  significant  modifications  in  in- 
structional formats. 

A  preoccupation  and  Innovation  has  caused 
xmcertalnty  within  the  general  public  and 
education  circles  concerning  the  appropriate- 
ness and  efficacy  of  many  time-tested  educa- 
tional practices.  Peppered  with  one  Innova- 
tion after  another,  some  teachers  have 
boarded  the  novelty  bandwagon  only  to  find 
their  effectiveness  as  educators  Unpaired.  The 
assumption  by  som?  that  there  is  little  right 
about  education  and  that  virtually  every- 
thing has  to  be  changed  Is  an  exaggerated 
and  dangerous  claim.  The  entire  educational 
enterprise  is  not  faulty  and  in  need  of  a 
complete  overhaul.  Change  Is  essential.  But 
poorly  conceived,  uncontrolled  innovations 
are  an  lUegitlmate  form  of  metamorphism. 
A  commitment  to  gradual  modification  of 
our  endeavor  is  what  the  nation  needs  now. 

Why  Mant  "Innova'tions"  Are  Bombs  Fbom 
THE  Stabt 

Attitude  means  all  when  schools  set  about 
tbe  task  of  introducing  innovations  into  their 
currlculums.  It  makes  or  breaks  the  venture. 
At  least  the  Rand  Corporation  thinks  so,  and 
has  said  as  much.  In  a  research  report  funded 
by  the  U.S.  government  and  released  a  few 
months  ago. 

When  school  officials  embark  upon  an  In- 
novative project  from  an  of^xHtunlstlo 
angle — meaning  that  they're  in  It  solely  for 
the  money — prognosis  for  success  is  slim,  ac- 
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cording  to  Rand's  study  of  four  federal  pro- 
grams (Title  m  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  for  Innovative  proj- 
ects; Title  IV  of  E.S.EA.  for  bilingual  edu- 
cation; Part  D,  vocational  education  Involv- 
ing exemplary  programs;  Right  to  Read  proj- 
ect). But  when  schoolc  identify  a  genuine 
problem  and  try  to  solve  It,  the  outlook  for 
goal  achievement  heightens.  The  reason,  as 
Rand  sees  it,  U  because  opportunistic  proj- 
ects usuaUy  don't  have  the  sincere  support 
of  teachers,  principals  and  adminlstratcH's. 
Problem-solving  ones  have  a  better  chance  for 
success  because  they  typically  generate  a 
strong  staff  commitment.  Such  commitments 
require  early  staff  Involvement  In  project 
planning.  The  conclusion  Rand  reaches, 
therefore.  Is  that  projects  devised  and  intro- 
duced entirely  by  outside  planners  faU  to 
garner  staff  support,  and  therein  lies  the 
path  to  failure. 

Another  useful  tidbit  from  the  Rand  In- 
vestigation Indicates  that  successful  Innova- 
tion projects  are  founded  on  the  give-and- 
take  axiom.  In  other  words  major  changes 
must  be  Introduced  with  the  imderstanding 
they  will  luidergo  modification  eventually  so 
that  they  will  meld  as  smoothly  as  possible 
vrlth  long-standing  routines  and  objectives. 
Furthermore,  the  Rand  group  concluded  that 
"tbe  assimilation  of  new  practices  was  more 
likely  when  there  was  an  emphasis  on  train- 
ing, when  teacher  training  focused  on  prac- 
tical classroom  issues,  and  when  curriculum 
materials  were  developed  by  the  project 
staff." 

Interestingly,  the  local  school  setting  was 
far  and  away  the  most  important  factor  in 
shaping  end  results.  "The  most  Important 
elements,"  declared  the  Rand  researchers, 
"were  high  teacher  morale  and  willingness  to 
do  extra  work,  and  the  support  of  principals, 
as  well  as  district  officials.  If  teachers  see 
that  they  are  getting  support  from  each  other 
and  from  admlnlstratora,  they  (then  realize) 
that  they  can  afford  to  take  the  project 
seriously." 

Also  interesting — indeed  curious — was  the 
fact  that  differences  In  educational  methods 
and  funding  levels  have  virtually  no  effect 
on  the  outcome  of  a  project.  "In  other 
words,"  the  report  said,  "an  opon  classroom 
was  no  more  or  less  likely  to  be  effectively 
implemented  than  a  computer-assisted  in- 
structional project,  nor  an  expensive  project 
more  or  less  so  than  a  cheaper  one."  But  two 
other  characteristics,  namely,  the  scope  ot 
»  proposed  change  and  implementation 
strategies,  did  make  a  difference.  Researebers 
determined  that  scope  involves  four  funda- 
mental issues :  the  relationship  between  proj- 
ect goals  and  district  goals;  the  extent  to 
which  teachere  must  change  their  ways;  com- 
plexity of  the  project;  parallels  between  proj- 
ect values  and  teacher  values.  Some  of  the 
Implementation  strategies  that  play  a  role 
In  teacher  change  Include:  adaptive  plan- 
ning; staff  training;  and  development  of 
materials  at  the  local,  school  district,  level. 

As  for  the  federal  Influence,  well,  if  Wasli- 
ington  money  were  not  in  the  picture  there 
would  be  nothing  to  see  in  the  way  of  In- 
novations. Federal  policies,  however,  appar- 
ently do  precious  little  to  create  successful 
programs  on  an  individual  school  basis,  the 
Rand  report  points  out.  What  they  accom- 
plish primarily  is  to  establish  broad  priorities 
for  change.  Early  on.  In  the  Slxlties,  federal 
funds  provided  the  money  and  impetus  for 
Innovative  projects  in  schools.  But  the  pt^- 
cles  appear  to  have  had  scant  bearing  on 
how  a  project  actually  was  implemented,  how 
much  of  winner  It  turned  out  to  be.  or 
whether  it  survived  to  become  a  permanent 
part  of  the  curriculum.  In  addition,  federal 
control  is  diminished  by  the  less  than  avid 
support  that  emanates  from  most  state  agen- 
cies and  by  the  reluctance  to  presBUrs  dis- 
tricts with  one-time  grants  into  enforcing 
Innovative  changes. 

Title  nx,  the  federal  channel  that  led  Inl- 
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ttoUy  to  curriculum  oqwrUnentotloti  during 
Um  pnccdlng  decade,  1b  viewed  by  Rand  re- 
f*tl:i»n  as  iMTlng  evolved  Into  "top-down 
InnovaOon  with  attendant  diificultJes.  euch 
aa  unclear  teclinlques  and  comparaUvely 
mtle  motivation  in  the  schoola  because 
teacliers  had  no  feeling  of  ownership  over 
Uie  projects  they  were  assigned  to. " 

Bummarlew  of  the  study  cited  here,  titled 
Wdtral  Programs  Supporting  Educational 
Oiange.  are  available  for  $3  each  from  the 
Band  Corporation,  1700  Main  St.,  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.  90401. 


ROBERT  E.  JONES.  TOWERING 
SOURCE  OP  LEADERSHIP 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1976 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bob  Jonls 
of  Alabama  announced  earlier  this 
month  that  he  wUl  retire  from  Congress 
at  the  end  of  this  term.  For  three  decades 
he  has  been  a  towering  source  of  leader- 
ship In  the  development  of  major  na- 
tional environmental  and  economic  Ini- 
tiatives. When  the  gales  of  controversy 
have  surrounded  us,  his  has  been  the 
calm  voice  of  reason  which  often  has 
brought  us  back  to  our  moorings,  re- 
stored a  rational  perspective  to  our  de- 
liberations and  pointed  us  anew  In  the 
steady  and  consistent  direction  of  na- 
tional progress. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committe  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation,  dean  of 
the  Alabama  delegation,  and  unflagging 
champion  of  the  Tennessee  Valley,  Bob 
JoNBS  has  been  a  thoughtful  and  innova- 
tive craftsman  of  major  national  legisla- 
tion. It  has  been  his  leadership,  perhaps 
more  than  that  of  any  other  person, 
which  has  directed  the  course  of  the  na- 
tional water  pollution  abatement  effort, 
the  TVA.  the  Federal  highway  program 
and  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion. 

It  is  reasuring  to  observe  that  Robert 
E.  JoHcs  of  Scottsboro,  Ala.,  has  been  one 
prophet  not  without  honor  in  his  own 
provinces.  As  a  token  of  the  respect  in 
which  he  is  justly  held  by  the  citizenry  of 
northern  Alabama,  I  include  for  printing 
In  the  Record  a  series  of  recently  pub- 
lished commentaries  from  the  Huntsville 
Times,  the  Decatur  Daily,  the  Birming- 
ham News,  and  the  Florence  Times  and 
Tri-Clties  Daily. 

(Prom  theHimtsvllle  (Ala.)  Times, 
Peb.  10, 19761 
Bob  Jonss:  In  GaATmrDE 
The  Tennessee  VaUey  of  North  Alabama 
has  blo(i6omed  over  the  past  40  years;  and  no 
mdlvldual  deserves  more  credit  for  the  trans- 
formation  than   Bob   Jones   who   yesterday 
announced  he  will  retire  from  Congress  at 
the  end  of  this  year  and  this  session. 

Robert  Emmett  Jones  of  Scottsboro  has 
represented  the  northern  district  of  Alabama 
for  30  of  the  40  years  during  which  the 
chronic  economic  malaise  of  Appalachia  was 
rooted  out  and  rational  econ<Mnic  develop- 
ment was  planted  in  these  glorious  hUls  and 
hollows. 

His  expertise  In  resources  management  and 
tola  keen  political  pragmatism  w«e  quickly 
and  doggedly  fastened  on  the  real  pioUema 
of  the  region  when  he  took  his  seat  In  1M«; 
and  he  has  never  let  go. 
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During  16  terms,  largely  unruffled  by 
serious  electoral  opposition.  Bob  Jones  has 
written  a  phenomenal  and  constructive  rec- 
ord of  legislation:  flood  control.  TVA  self- 
financing,  water  quality  control,  farm  and 
home  development,  agrlcultiu-al  supporta 
Interstate  highway  construction,  waterways 
development. 

His  efforts  brought  literally  bUllona  of 
federal  dollars  into  North  Alabama  in  pubUc 
works  projects,  farm  siipporu  and  Job-creat- 
ing defemie  and  space  Industries. 

In  doing  so.  he  earned  the  fervent  grati- 
tude of  his  constituency  and  the  grudging 
respect  of  opponents  as  a  man  of  Inteeritv 
and  elfectlveneas. 

Nationally,  Bob  Junes  is  known  prlmarUy 
because  he  stands  astride  every  public  works 
project  in  the  land  from  his  position  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, a  committee  he  has  served  knowl- 
edgeably  ajxd  diligently  since  his  freahman 
term.  A  man  not  given  to  public  pyrotech- 
nics, hU  sound  work  is  less  well  known  but 
not  less  constructive  in  education,  urban 
development,  and  the  whole  scheme  of  social 
programs  ranging  from  child  care  to  unem- 
ployment compensation. 

In  a  word,  while  Bob  Jones  Is  claimed  In 
these  parts  as  "our  congressman."  he  has 
served  the  nation  as  assiduously  as  he  has  the 
PUth  (formerly  the  Eighth)  Congressional 
District  of  Alabama.  He  has  conslstenUy 
worked  In  behalf  of  a  strong  defense  posture, 
tox  reform,  for  foreign  aid  and  foreign  trade. 
He  has  demonstrated  constant  foresight  In 
the  national  adventures  In  technology  and 
space. 

"Whafs  good  for  the  country  is  good  for 
my  district."  Bob  Jones  once  said.  And  the 
other  side  of  that  coin  Is  sound,  too:  Whafs 
good  for  the  dLstrlct  has  been  good  for  the 
country. 

That  being  .so.  Bob  Jones  has  been  able  to 
be  uniquely  his  own  man  on  Capitol  HUl  He 
has  had  an  uncanny  feel  for  the  temper  of  his 
constituency,  but  he  has  never  let  that  Im- 
pede his  own  Judgment  in  voting. 

Which  is  to  say  that  Bob  Jones  has  taken 
frequent  flak  from  back  home  on  particular 
issues.  The  wide  range  but  broad  approval  of 
his  views  may  be  Ulustrated  bv  the  howling 
and  purring  of  his  friends  and  detractors  In 
various  years  he  has  been  rated  both  high 
and  low  by  diverse  lobbying  groups,  such  as 
the  conservative  Americans  for  Constitu- 
tional Action  and  the  liberal  Americana  for 
Democratic  Action.  He  has  been  discriminat- 
ing but  non-partisan  In  support  of  presi- 
dents. He  has  voted  often  both  with  and 
against  the  so-called  Southern  coalition  and 
the  so-caUed  naUonal  Democrats. 

His  record  tells  not  of  vaclUatlon  but  of 
strict  adherence  to  the  middle  road  to  com- 
mon sense,  to  feasible  and  realtetlc  goals 

Such  a  record,  of  course,  is  not  without 
critics.  Ranting  envlronmentallst.s  now  as 
rabid  clvU  rights  and  antiwar  activists  In"  the 
IMOs,  fault  him  for  not  ei^ouslng  their 
Ideals. 

But  In  all  seasons  Bob  Jones  has  cltmg  to 
what  he  deemed  right  and  beet  for  the  nation 
and  his  district.  Homefolks  had  the  wisdom 
to  elect  and  re-elect  him  to  Congress  15 
times.  A  rWe  through  the  district  displays  the 
advantages  of  that  choice 


(Prom  the  Huut.svlUe  (Ala.)  Times,  reb   II 

1976] 

Jones-  REMiKDr.aa  or  His  Work  Stand  Across 

Nation 

(By  Philip  W.SmlUi) 

Wasiunoton.— On    the    waU    beside    Bob 

Jones'   desk   In   the   Haybum   House   OflSce 

BuUdlng  are  the  autographed  pictures  of  five 

former  Presidents  of  the  Umted  States. 

Behind  the  desk  are  displayed  a  dozen  pens 
those  chief  executives  have  used  to  sign  bills 
which  Jones  put  through  Oongreas. 

Scattered  around  the  office  are  other  mo- 
mentoa— •  aix-lnch  aeotloo  of  the  orlgiiiai 
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cable  from  the  Ctolden  Gate  BrMge;  « i 
weight  oommemorattng  the  start  <tf  -ti^,„„ 
tlon  on  the  Tenneaaee-Tbrnblgbee  TTaf  aai 
a  mlnlatttfe  bale  of  cotton;  a  papci— |Zu 
size  ingot  from  the  first  alumtmnn  flwt  at 
the  Revere  Cc^per  and  Brass  Co.  plant  in 
Scottsboro.  *^ 

These  are  the  small,  personal  temlnders 
of  almost  three  decades  as  a  member  of  tttt 
House  of  Represenutlves,  a  career  which 
"the  genUeman  from  Alabama"  will  end 
when  the  final  gavel  of  the  94th  CoDgrtm 
sounds  next  fall.  ^ 

But  there  are  also  other  reminders  of  that 
career  cast  hi  steel  and  concrete  from  Maine 
to  Callfornta;  The  National  Portrait  Gallery- 
t-he  Smithsonian  Museum  of  History  and 
Technology:  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts;  the  giant  power-gen- 
erating plants  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority; more  federal  office  buildings  than  be 
cares  to  remember;  and,  above  all.  the  Inter- 
state highway  system. 

The  dean  of  the  Alabama  House  delega- 
tion sat  In  his  office  Tuesday  morning,  with 
a  bright  Pebruary  sun  shining  on  the  dome 
of  the  Cajrftol  through  the  window  behind 
him  and  talked  about  some  of  the  old 
battles. 

It  le  the  Interstate  system  that  he  would 
like  to  be  remembered  for.  If  be  le  remem- 
bered for  anything. 

It  was  1956  and  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion wanted  to  Issue  bonds  to  build  what  was 
then  called  a  national  defense  hichway  net- 
work. 

Jones  wag  a  subcommittee  chairman  on 
the  Public  Works  Committee  and  he  thought 
the  new  highways  should  be  built  on  a  pay- 
as-you-go  basis. 

"My  biggest  task  was  convincing  Wilbur 
Mills  (the  Arkansas  congressman  who  was 
then  chairman  of  the  Waj-s  and  Means  Com- 
nuttee)  that  I  was  right."  Jones  recalls. 

He  finally  succeeded  and  Mills  added  "TlUe 
11"  to  the  highway  bill,  requiring  that  the 
system  be  built  entirely  from  proceeds  of  a 
federal  gasoline  tax.  paid  by  the  peofde  who 
would  use  It  and  not  by  the  taxpayers  in 
general. 

The  result,  as  Jones  puts  It.  Is  that  "the 
Interstate  system  doesn't  get  into  the  Treas- 
ury for  one  red  penny." 

Jones  Is  also  proud  of  his  record  regarding 
TVA,  but  he  Is  worried  about  the  trends 
in  attitude  he  sees  today  toward  that  agency. 
The  congressman  from  Jackson  County  has 
managed  every  piece  of  authorising  legisla- 
tion affecting  TVA  for  the  past  20  years, 
Including  the  amendments  which  have  given 
It  the  authority  to  sell  bonds  to  finance  the 
ever  expanding  electric  power  prorgam. 

Last  year  he  successfully  raised  the  limit 
on  the  amount  of  bonds  TVA  can  have  out- 
standing at  any  time  to  $15  bllUon— enov«b 
to  complete  the  massive  nuclear  generating 
program  the  agency  now  has  under  construc- 
tion. 

"I  have  spent  all  of  my  political  life  de- 
fending TVA  against  her  extOTial  enemies." 
Jones  said,  "but  now  It  looks  like  we  ate 
having  to  spend  more  time  defending  her 
from  her  so  called  internal  friends." 

Jones  dldnt  say  so.  but  it  was  obvious  he 
was  referring  to  attacks  on  the  agency  that 
have  become  more  and  more  frequent  in  the 
laat  live  years  from  other  members  of  Con- 
greas  who  represent  districts  within  the  TVA 
area. 

But  he  has  grown  tired  of  figging  the 
battles. 

"Thirty  years  is  long  enough."  he  said. 

•When  you  have  been  here  this  long."  he 
added,  "you  become  politically  weary. 

"The  enormous  amount  of  work  reduces 
the  zest  for  acoompllshmente." 

He  also  cites  the  growing  number  of  Juris- 
dictional fights  between  congressional  com- 
mittees. 

"That  reorgaul?,atlonal  plan  (of  two  yean 
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ago)  got  everyone  Aghtlng  among  themselves 
and  there  have  been  ill  feelings."  Jones  said. 

He  Is  not  using  the  often-cited  excuse  of 
111  health  to  give  up  a  career  at  the  age  of  63. 

"My  health  Is  excellent,"  Jones  said,  "but 
that's  what  everyone  keeps  asking  me  about," 
he  added,  shaking  his  head. 

While  his  decision  not  to  se^  re-election 
to  a  10th  term  came  as  a  surprise  In  both 
Washington  and  In  Alabama's  fifth  congres- 
sional district,  It  was  not  a  spur  of  the 
moment  move. 

Jones  said  he  liad  been  thinking  about  it 
for  nearly  a  year  and  made  the  decision 
long  ago. 

He  held  up  the  annoimcement,  he  said, 
until  Monday  following  the  meeting  of  the 
Alabama  Democratic  Executive  Committee 
In  Birmingham  last  weekend  because  it 
"might  have  a  disturbing  effect"  on  the  state 
party  meeting. 

The  congressman  only  told  his  wife  of  his 
decision  about  three  weeks  ago.  and  he  did 
not  tell  his  staff  imtll  late  last  Friday  after- 
noon. 

When  Jones  leaves  office  next  January,  he 
win  have  served  in  the  House  longer  than 
any  other  Alabamlan  in  history,  surpassing 
the  record  of  Rep.  Henry  B.  Stegall  of  Ozark 
who  was  a  member  from  1916  to  1943. 

Jones  and  Stegall  are  also  the  last  two 
congressmen  from  the  state  to  serve  as  chair- 
man of  full  House  committees.  Jones  heads 
the  Public  Works  and  Transportation  Com- 
mittee now  and  Stegall  was  chairman  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  during  the 
late  1930's  and  early  1940's. 

When  he  retires  to  his  home  In  Scottsboro 
next  year,  Jones  said  he  plans  to  spend  some 
time  on  the  golf  course  and  on  the  river 
fishing,  but  mostly  be  looks  forward  to  bis 
favorite  hobby  of  raising  flowers. 

"I  havent  otdeKd  the  seeds  yet,"  be  said, 
"but  I  have  the  plans  laid  out." 

He  added  that  be  will  remain  Interested  in 
public  affairs  and  might  even  ooBslder  serv- 
ing on  some  type  of  advisory  committees  or 
commissions  If  asked,  but  "you  won't  catch 
me  prowling  the  halls  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives any  more  with  a  bunch  of  papers 
under  my  arm." 

In  the  upcoming  Democratic  primary  where 
a  large  field  of  candidates  Is  expected  to  be 
running  for  his  seat  in  Congress,  Jones  said 
be  will  remain  completely  neutral. 

"If  I  were  going  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  primary.  I  would  have  gone  to  Bir- 
mingham last  weekend,  paid  the  qualifying 
fee  and  run  myself."  he  said. 

It  will  be  a  different  story  If  a  Republican 
goes  after  his  seat,  however. 

"If  that  happens.  I  will  be  the  most  vigor- 
ous campaigner  for  the  Democratic  nominee 
you  ever  saw,"  Jones  said,  "no  matter  who 
helB." 

Veteran  Washington  political  reporter  Jo- 
seph McCaffery,  who  has  covered  Congress 
since  Jones  was  one  of  its  Junior  members, 
paid  tribute  to  the  Alabama  Representative 
during  his  nightly  commentary  on  Radio 
Station  WMAL  Monday. 

"I  like  to  think  of  the  gentleman  from 
Scottsboro,"  McCaffery  said,  "as  a  prototype 
of  congressional  responsibility  because  as  a 
member  of  the  House  he  kept  his  head 
down,  did  his  work,  and  knew  his  subject 
better  than  anyone  else  when  he  got  the 
floor. 

"He  knew  how  to  settle  differences  and 
end  various  factions  so  that  he  could  come  up 
with  a  compromise  to  get  reetUts. 

"Yet,  he  never  sought  any  recognition  out- 
side the  6th  district  of  Alabama. 

"He  leaves  a  number  of  lasting  montiments 
around  this  town.  Be  was  the  ooa  nsponalble 
more  than  anybne  else  for  the  National  Por- 
trait Oallery  and  the  Smithsonian  Museiua 
of  History  and  Technology. 
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"These  are  Just  some  of  the  things  that  he 
has  contributed  to  making  Washington  a 
better  city. 

"It  will  be  sad  to  see  him  go  because  we 
wlU  lose  one  of  the  few  members  with  a  sense 
of  humor." 

Jones  showed  some  of  that  humor  at  a 
committee  hearing  Tuesday  morning. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  PubUc  Works  Com- 
mittee was  hearing  testimony  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  on  his  decision  to 
allow  the  supereonic  British-French  Con- 
corde aircraft  to  land  at  Dulles  International 
Airport  in  Washington  and  at  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Airport  m  New  York. 

The  Concorde  Issue  Is  an  emotional  one 
with  environmental  groups  who  claim  the 
plane  could  deplete  the  Earth's  atmospheric 
ozone  layer,  and  with  people  who  live  near 
the  two  airports  and  contend  It  Is  noisier 
than  subsonic   Jets. 

The  hearing  room  was  packed  with  sup- 
porters and  opponents  of  the  Concorde  and 
the  question  and  answer  session  was  rattier 
Intense. 

Jones  does  not  chair  the  subccmimlttee 
which  was  conducting  the  bearing,  but  as 
full  committee  chairman,  was  sitting  In  on  it. 

Just  before  he  left,  Jones  Interrupted  the 
hearing  to  make  a  comment. 

"Mr.  Secretary,"  he  said.  "I  don't  want  to 
go  too  far  afield  of  the  subject,  but  we  have 
some  other  forms  of  transportation  that  are 
also  pretty  noisy  and  for  which  the  Depart- 
ment Of  Transportation  doed  not  have  any 
standards. 

"I  dont  live  near  an  airport  so  the  plane 
noise  doesn't  bother  me,  but  111  tell  you  what 
does  bother  me  and  that  Is  a  subsonic  truck 
coming  by  my  house  and  waking  me  up 
every  morning  at  six  o'clock." 

He  then  wondered  If  DOT  might  not  set 
some  noise  standards  for  trucks  also  as  the 
more  than  200  supporters  and  opponents  of 
the  supersonic  airplane  shared  a  laugh  to- 
gether. 

MeanwhUe,  those  "subsonic  trucks"  are 
part  of  the  106  million  vehicles  that  travel 
the  85  per  cent  complete  Interstate  system 
which  now  carriers  almost  a  fifth  of  all  the 
dally  highway  traffic  In  the  country. 

But  cotne  next  spring,  when  the  flowers 
are  blooming  back  In  Jackson  County,  Bob 
Jones  plans  to  be  more  concerned  with  his 
azaleas  than  whether  the  Concorde  Is  land- 
ing at  Dulles  and  JFK. 

(From  the  Decatur  (Ala.)  Dally, 
Feb.  10,  1976) 

CONGBKSSMAK    JONES    NEEDED 

Once  a  man  makes  a  decision,  he  usually 
doesn't  change  it.  Many  times  It's  best  that 
way.  Other  times  It  Isn't. 

We  encourage  Rep.  Bob  Jones  to  reconsider 
his  announced  decision  to  retire  from  the 
IT.S.  House  of  Representatives  at  the  end  of 
the  ctirrent  term.  Alabama  nor  the  nation 
can  afford  to  lose  any  man  of  Rep.  Jones' 
quality. 

The  Scottsboro  congressman,  rounding  out 
30  years  In  Congress,  has  been  behind  nu- 
merous Important  pieces  of  legislation,  and 
became  chairman  of  the  House  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  Committee  In  January, 
1975.  He  Is  the  dean  of  Alabama's  delegation 
and  the  author  of  history-making  legislation 
on  interstate  highways,  public  buildings, 
water  resources,  pollution  control  and  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  bond  financing. 

The  congressman  made  some  of  bis  moat 
Impcnrtant  legislative  contributions  as  a 
chairman  of  subcommittees :  the  Public 
Works  subcommittees  on  water  resources,  on 
public  buUdmgs  and  on  economic  devel<9- 
ment.  and  Qovemment  Operations  subcom- 
mittees on  national  resources  and  power,  and 
on  water  resources. 

Jones  was  given  major  credit  for  steering 
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to  final  enactment  the  pioneering  Water 
Quality  Act  of  1972.  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees were  deadlocked  for  months  on  differ- 
ing versions  of  a  bill.  And  Jones,  as  leader 
of  the  House  conferees.  Insisted  on  continued 
efforts  to  compromise  after  many  thought 
the  bill  dead.  Agreement  was  reached  on  the 
42nd  meeting  of  the  conferees. 

He  Is  the  author  of  the  Public  Building 
Act  of  1969 — the  basic  authority  for  most 
federal  building  projects.  Jones  has  been 
commended  for  major  legislative  assistance 
to  the  Kennedy  Center,  the  new  Smithsonian 
Institution  Buildings,  many  federal  build- 
ing in  his  North  Alabama  district  and 
throughout  Alabama. 

In  that  same  year,  1959,  Jones  spearheaded 
a  successful  move  that  had  been  four  years 
In  the  making.  He  got  through  the  House  the 
Teimessee  Valley  Authority  bond  financing 
act,  which  has  enabled  that  agency  to  pay 
for  new  power -generating  facilities  out  of 
revenues.  Resistance  had  been  building  up 
to  paying  for  TVA  power  plants  with  federal 
appropriations,  and  without  the  new  author- 
ity TVA  could  not  have  expanded  to  meet 
grow  demands  for  power  in  Its  area. 

House  veterans  say  Jones  was  the  key  man 
In  blocking  the  Elsenhower  administration's 
plan  for  financing  the  interstate  highway 
system  with  federal  bond  Issues.  The  Ala- 
bamlan insisted  that  it  should  be  a  pay-as- 
you-go  affair.  Jones  has  been,  and  is,  a  strong 
defender  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  and  its 
use  for  highway-related  projects. 

Even  since  Its  beginning.  TVA  lias  been 
the  target  for  attacks  from  all  comers  of 
the  country.  Many  have  been  strong  and 
often  were  vicious,  yet  Congressman  Jones 
has  stood  In  the  face  of  each  and  saved  one 
of  the  nation's  most  vital  assets  from  being 
rendered  Ineffective. 

The  listing  above  only  touches  on  the  ac- 
complishments of  Mr.  Jones,  and  at  age  63 
It  is  easy  to  assxime  that  he  has  many  more 
years  of  the  same.  We  need  this  type  man, 
and  encourage  him  to  reverse  his  decision. 
It  would  be  a  valuable  move  not  only  for 
Alabama's  fifth  district,  but  also  for  the  na- 
tion as  a  whole. . 

In  the  event  he  doesn't  change  his  deci- 
sion, it's  going  to  be  hard  to  find  enough  of 
the  right  words  to  adequately  describe  what 
Bob  and  Christine  Jones  have  meant  to  more 
than  one  generation  of  Americans.  We  won't 
try  now  for  he  has  almost  a  year  to  serve 
In  the  House,  and  maybe  In  that  length  of 
time  some  master  writer  wUl  help  punch 
the  keys  of  this  typewriter. 

Bob,  you  are  needed. 

[From  The  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News,  Feb.  9, 
1976] 

Retibing — HotJSE  Losing  Hako- Working 
Congressman  Jones 

(By  James  Fne) 

Washington. — ^Hep.  Robert  E.  Jones,  D- 
Scottsboro,  dean  of  Alabama's  House  delega- 
tion and  author  of  bistort-making  legislation 
on  interstate  highways,  public  buildings, 
water  resources,  pollution  control  and  Ten- 
nessee VaUey  Authority,  bond  financing,  an- 
nounced today  that  he  will  retire  after  this 
1976  session  of  Congress. 

He  Is  rounding  out  his  30th  year  in  the 
Hovise.  His  service  there  began  Jan.  28.  1947. 
after  he  won  a  special  election.  He  succeeded 
John  J.  Sparkman,  then  a  10-year  veteran  of 
the  House,  who  had  been  elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate following  the  death  of  Sen.  John  EL 
Bankhead. 

Jones  became  chairman  of  the  House  Pub- 
lic Works  and  TYansportatlon  Ccmmilttee  In 
January,  1976.  But  he  had  been.  In  eOtect; 
acting  Chalnnan  for  two  years  due  to  tlw  tU 
health  of  Rep.  John  Blatnlk,  D-Mlnn.,  JoneS* 
predecessor  as  chairman. 

The  Scottsboro  congressman  made  some  of 
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bis  most  Important  leglsUtlve  contributions 
as  a  cbalrman  of  subcommittee:  tbe  Public 
Works  subcommittees  on  water  resources,  on 
public  buildings  and  on  economic  develop- 
ment, and  Oovemment  Operations  subcom- 
mittees  on  national  resources  and  power,  and 
on  water  resources. 

Jones  was  given  major  credit  for  steering 
to  anal  enactment  the  pioneering  Water 
Quality  Act  of  1972.  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees were  deadlocked  for  months  on  dif- 
fering versions  of  a  bill.  And  Jones,  as  leader 
of  tbe  House  conferees.  Insisted  on  continued 
efforts  to  compromise  after  many  thought 
the  bill  dead.  Agreement  was  reached  on  the 
42nd  meeting  of  the  conferees. 

He  Is  the  author  of  the  Public  Building  Act 
of  1969 — tbe  basic  authority  for  most  federal 
building  projects.  Jones  has  been  commended 
for  major  legislative  assistance  to  the  Ken- 
nedy Center,  the  new  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion Building^s,  Birmingham's  downtown 
malZ-handllng  facility  and  many  other  fed- 
eral buildings  m  his  Ntxth  Alabama  district 
and  throughout  Alabama. 

In  that  same  year,  1950,  Jones  spear- 
headed a  successful  move  that  had  been  four 
years  In  tbe  making.  He  got  through  the 
House  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  bond 
financing  act,  which  has  enabled  that  agency 
to  pay  for  new  power-generating  faculties 
out  of  revenues.  Resistance  had  been  build- 
ing up  to  paying  for  TVA  power  plants  with 
federal  appropriations,  and  without  the  new 
authority  TVA  could  not  have  expended  to 
meet  growing  demands  for  power  in  Its  area. 
House  veterans  say  Jones  was  the  key  man 
In  blocking  the  Eisenhower  administration's 
plan  for  nnanclng  the  interstate  highway 
system  with  federal  bond  lasues.  The  AIab«m- 
lau  Insisted  that  it  should  be  a  pay-as-you- 
go  affair.  Jones  has  been,  and  is.  a  strong 
defender  of  the  Highway  Trvist  Fund  and  its 
«<)•  for  highway-related  projects. 

In  his  announcement,  Jones  thanked  the 
people  of  the  seventh  congrewilonal  district 
for  their  support,  encouragement  and  trust. 
"But,  after  a  tenure  of  30  years,  I  feel 
now,"  he  said,  "that  I  have  earned  the  right 
to  go  home  and  enjoy  the  years  ahead  at  a 
slower  pace."  He  added  that  he  will  never 
again  be  a  candidate  tot  public  office. 

In  14  reuominatlon  and  re-election  situa- 
tions, Jones  had  never  bad  a  really  close 
challenge.  On  several  occasions,  he  has  been 
unopposed.  And  there  has  been  no  indication 
that  he  might  face  serloiis  competition  in 
either  the  Democratic  primary  or  tbe  general 
election  this  year. 

Throughout  his  p<ditlcal  career.  Jones,  now 
63,  has  been  an  un-hyphenated  Democrat. 
His  voting  record  haa  been  consistently 
moderate  and  liberal.  Often  in  tbe  past  dec- 
ade, he  has  been  the  only  Alabama  House 
member  voting  with  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship on  controversial  Issues. 

A  lifelong  resident  of  Scottsboro.  Jones 
attended  the  University  of  Alabama  and  was 
graduated  from  Its  law  school  In  1938.  He 
practiced  law  in  Jackson  County,  where  he 
was  elected  county  Judge  In  1940.  He  served 
as  a  gunnery  officer  in  the  Navy  in  World 
War  II.  After  V-J  Day  he  shifted  to  the  legal 
staff  of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  and  helped 
prepare  for  the  trials  of  Japanese  war  crim- 
inals. 

He  returned  to  his  law  practice  In  North 
Alabama  in  Pebniary,  1946,  less  than  a  year 
before  be  was  elected  to  the  House. 

His  wife  is  the  former  Miss  Christine  Fran- 
cis of  Tuscaloosa.  Their  son  Robert  E.  Jones 
in  is  an  attorney  in  Florence,  and  he  and 
bis  wife  have  two  sons.  Carter  and  Frazler. 
Jones  said  that,  at  the  moment,  he  has  no 
retirement  plans,  other  than  to  return  t« 
Scottsboro  at  the  end  of  this  1976  session  and 
rest  a  while. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

[From  the  Florence  (Ala.)  Ttanes/TTi-Cltles 

DaUy,  Feb.  11,  1B7«| 

Robot   E.   Joms    (D.-Aui.) 

Perhaps  the  most  encompassing  comment 

was  the  veteran  voter's  reaction  to  news  of 

the  impeding  retirement  of  VS.  Rep.  Robert 

X.  Jones: 

"It's    too    bad    soQtebody   can't    take    up 
where  ole  Bob  left  off." 

And,  come  to  think  of  it.  there's  a  great 
deal  of  truth  in  that  succinct  observation. 
Tbe  nation,  Alabama  and  this  Tennessee 
VaUey  in  particular,  will  miss  the  presence 
of  Robert  E.  Jones  in  the  balls  of  Congress. 
Bob  Jones  will  be  a  tough  act  to  follow. 
Of  course,  30  years  in  Congress  would 
naturally  leave  a  large  void  to  fill.  In  the 
case  of  Bob  Jones,  however,  the  successor, 
whoever  it  may  be,  wUl  face  a  legislative 
legacy  unmatched  by  many  in  the  United 
States'  House  of  Representatives. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  tenure  on  Janu- 
ary 26.  1947  to  the  present  time.  Bob  Jones 
bas  been  the  champion  first  and  foremost  of 
bis  beloved  Tennessee  Valley. 

Known  by  his  congressional  colleagues  as 
"Mr.  TVA."  Jones  has  been  at  the  forefront 
of  virtually  all  of  the  significant  pubUa 
works  legislation  since  he  went  to  Washing- 
ton. He  was  given  major  credit  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1972.  It 
was  then,  as  leader  of  the  House  conferees 
who  bad  been  deadlocked  with  their  Senate 
counterparts  for  months,  that  Jones  insisted 
on  continuing  negotlatloiM  long  after  it  had 
been  considered  hopeless.  Agreement  was 
finally  reached  on  the  42ud  conferee  session. 
In  19S6,  Jones  guided  through  Congress 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Bond  Fi- 
nancing Act  which  allowed  TVA  to  use  lu 
revenues  to  pay  for  generating  facilities 
which  met  growing  elecuical  needs  of  the 
valley. 

Also  in  '60.  Jones  authored  the  Public 
Buildings  Act — luvder  which  most  federal 
buUdlng   projects  gain   basic   authority, 

Jones  is  now  chairman  of  the  House  Pub- 
lic Works  and  TransporUtlon  Committee, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  groups  lu  the 
Congress. 

Though  known  as  a  champion  of  public 
power  development.  Jones  also  played  a  key 
role  In  transi>orUtlon.  He  was  Intrumental 
in  the  successfiU  block  of  the  Elsenhower 
AdmlnlstraUon's  IntersUte  Highway  Plan, 
which  would  have  financed  the  system  with 
federal  bond  issues.  A  strong  supporter  of 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  Jones  insisted  on  a 
pay-as-you  go  basis. 

Personable  and  popular,  Jones  really  never 
faced  staunch  opposition,  only  a  couple  of 
semi-serious  skirmishes  during  bis  14  re- 
uominatlon and  re-election  trials. 

I-lke  that  of  his  sucoeasor.  Bob  Jones  found 
himself  facing  a  rather  awesome  situation  as 
a  freshman  congressman.  He  followed  Into 
office  a  man  named  John  J.  Sparkman  as  the 
representative  of  the  old  Stb  Congressional 
District. 

Tbe  Scottsboro  native  had  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Alabama  Law  School  In  1936 
and  had  served  as  Jackson  county  Judge 
•  elected  in  1040)  before  entering  the  Navy 
during  World  War  n.  After  the  war  he  served 
on  the  legal  staff  of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur 
to  assist  in  the  preparation  for  the  Japanese 
war  trials. 

He  had  returned  to  bis  law  practice  less 
than  a  year  before  the  primary  hi  May  of 
1946. 

The  "country  lawyer  from  high  Jackson" 
was  naturally  awed  by  hto  newly  attained 
position. 

Sen.  l^>arkman  recaUs  that  Jones  had  been 
lu  Washington  "about  a  week  when  he  caUed 
aoe.  He  said  'do  you  want  this  damn  Job 
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back?' "  It  seems  that  tbe  TIsXt-Hartley  Act 
had  him  twisted  up. 

"He  said,  'If  I  knew  every  week  would  be 
like  this  first  one,  I'd  go  back  to  Scottsboro 
right  now.' 

"I  guess  he  must  have  grown  to  like  it, 
though,"  the  senator  laughs.  "He's  hung  on 
to  It  for  30  years." 

Both  Sen.  ^arkman  and  Sen.  James  B. 
Allen  have  the  highest  regard  for  Rep.  Jones, 
are  lavish  In  their  praise. 

"He  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  and 
most  Influential  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  '  Allen  declared.  "And  his 
mark  has  been  placed  on  some  of  the  most 
important  legislation  passed  by  Congress  In 
the  past  30  years.  Alabama  will  miss  his  great 
influence  in  the  Halls  of  Congress." 

"Bob  has  been  a  wonderful  congressman." 
commented  Sparkman.  "And  I  hate  like 
everything  to  see  him  get  out.  His  services 
mean  a  great  deal  to  our  area." 

That's  probably  Sen.  Sparkman's  xmder- 
Btatement  of  the  year.  Bob  Jones — the  eplt- 
omy  of  a  great  public  servant. 


FAMED  DRISKnii  HOTEL  A 
LANDMARK 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TKZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24,  1974 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr,  Speaker,  for  nearly 
100  years,  visitors  to  Austin,  the  capital 
of  Texas,  have  enjoyed  the  famed  Dris- 
klll  Hotel.  During  the  last  few  years,  the 
historic  landmark  has  undergone  thor- 
ough renovation  to  recapture  Its  youth- 
ful charm  which  suffered  slightly 
through  the  ravages  of  age. 

Always  a  popular  gathering  for  elected 
officials,  no  doubt  the  walls  of  the  Dris- 
kill  contain  many  a  political  story  from 
the  days  of  Oovemor  Hogg  through  the 
times  of  President  Lyndon  Johnson,  both 
frequent  guests. 

RecenUy,  the  Driskill  was  featured  in 
the  Chattanooga  Times,  proving  that  the 
fame  of  this  grand  hotel  has  spread  far 
and  wide.  I  would  like  to  share  this  arti- 
cle with  you: 

Iif  Caktal  or  Texas:  Old  Hotkl  Has 
New  Look 
In  1886,  vUltors  to  the  small  Texas  capital 
city  of  Austin— population  13,000 — traveled 
In  horse-drawn  buggies  across  wooden  bridges 
and  over  dirt  streets  to  stay  at  the  magnlfl- 
cent  new  Driskill  Hotel.  Today  the  DriakUl  is 
new  and  impressive  once  again,  after  a  total 
renovation  of  the  property  by  its  owner, 
Braniff  International  Hotels  Inc. 

More  than  1,000  Austlnites  attended  a 
Jan.  20  reception  In  the  hotel  and  an  open 
bouse  has  been  scheduled  today  to  marie 
cc»npletion  of  the  project  which  has  restyled 
the  venerable  hostelery  into  one  of  the  na- 
tion's finest  and  most  unusual  hotels.  The 
latest  phase  in  this  unique  blending  of  Old 
World  elegance  and  frontier  spirit  Includes 
renovation  of  the  lobby  areas  and  dining 
room.  The  Driskill  Cabaret,  a  popular  resUu- 
rant  and  discotheque,  was  completed  in 
September,  1074,  and  all  of  the  hotel's  176 
rooms  have  been  redone. 

"The  motif  throughout  the  DrlskUl's  pub- 
lic areas  is  turn-of-the-century  European," 
said  T.  Paul  Llgon.  executive  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  tbe  hotel  company. 
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"This  hotel  Is  a  famous  Texas  landmark.  We 
have  retained  the  gnwe  and  diann  of  the 
original  DrtdElU  and  made  U  a  delightful 
place  to  stay  when  you  visit  Austin." 

JOUEKKT    TO    PAST 

A  weekend  at  the  DriskUl  Is  like  a  Journey 
Into  the  rich  past  of  the  River  City.  Built  by 
Col.  Jesse  Driskill  in  an  era  when  good  hotels 
were  scarce  In  this  part  of  the  country,  the 
Romanesque  edifice  of  brick  and  dressed 
limestone  offered  guests  a  first-class  room 
with  hot  and  cold  running  water  for  $2.50, 
a  full-course  dinner  for  Just  36  cents,  and 
true  Southern  hospitality.  By  the  turn  of 
the  century,  the  hotel  had  its  own  fire  de- 
partment, electrical  dynamo,  and  artesian 
well,  not  wanting  to  be  "dependent  upon  any 
corporation  or  outside  organization." 

Newspaper  accounts  of  the  day  called  the 
Driskill  "the  finest  hotel  south  or  west  of 
St.  Louis,"  and  a  house  "perfect  In  all  Its 
parts,"  where  "table  comforts  are  all  that  the 
most  fastidious  could  wish."  The  brash  and 
colorfiil  cattle  birons  who  frequented  the 
Driskill  used  the  main  entrance,  while  a  spe- 
cial entry  way  was  available  for  ladies  in  the 
genteel  hope  that  they  would  avoid  the  harsh 
language  and  cigar  smoke  of  the  frontier 
businessmen. 

The  Driskill  was  a  favorite  meeting  place 
for  the  political  and  social  leaders  of  Texas 
for  several  decades,  but  In  1969  it  was  threat- 
ened with  destruction  to  make  way  for  mod- 
em construction.  Driskill  devotees  and  his- 
toric preservationists  from  across  the  state 
united  to  assure  Its  continued  existence  and 
Its  renaissance  served  as  a  keystone  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  entire  East  Sixth  Street 
district  of  Austin, 

LIKK  A  KKSn>KNCE 

At  the  Driskill,  script  on  the  arched  green 
awnlug  over  the  Seventh  Street  main  en- 
trance identifies  the  building  as  a  hotel,  but 
once  inside  you  would  swear  you  were  visit- 
ing the  residence  <^  your  dearest,  most 
gracious  friends. 

Immediately  through  the  front  doors  you 
are  in  the  pfirlor,  aU  of  it  a  lounge  with  an 
hexagonal-shaped  bar  designed  as  a  fun 
meeting  spot,  and  several  sitting  areas  where 
you  can  lelsiu-ely  read  the  paper  or  conduct 
business  and  perhaps  sip  your  favorite  cock- 
taU. 

Prom  the  deep  orange  and  rose  carpeting 
on  the  floor  to  the  mahogany  veneer  ceiling, 
the  look  Is  one  of  richness  and  comfort.  An 
exquisite  padded  silk  fabric  of  old  French 
rose  covers  the  aalls,  the  registration  desk 
is  a  combination  of  frontier  Driskill  and  Ger- 
man design,  and  most  of  the  lobby  furnish- 
ings and  paintings  are  European. 

Live  plants  have  been  used  throughout  the 
lobby  areas  and  dining  room  to  lend  a  clean, 
fresh  feeling.  The  dining  room  seats  94  peo- 
ple In  an  intimate  atmosphere  that  continues 
the  DriskiU  reputation  for  fine  dining.  Chef 
Hubert  Trelber.  a  native  of  Austria,  has  per- 
fected a  wide  variety  of  culinary  offerings — 
from  Pore  Medallion  "Zlngara"  and  Veal 
Scallopini  "Maximilllan"  to  Prime  Rib  and 
Hot  Kosher  Corned  Beef  on  Rye. 

Snacks  will  also  be  available  at  a  Eu- 
ropean sidewalk  came  on  the  lower  lobby. 
This  spacious  area  will  also  contain  kiosks 
with  a  flower  sliop  and  several  other  small 
shops,  and  hotel  officials  are  negotiating  for 
Installation  of  a  top-name  clothing  outlet. 
All  of  the  lobby  and  dining  areas  were  de- 
signed an  constructed  by  the  Bavarian  Film 
Studios  of  Munich,  Germany,  the  same 
craftsmen  who  built  the  Driskill  Cabaret  and 
made  the  sets  for  the  movie  of  tbe  same 
name. 

Plans  are  now  being  formulated  to  reno- 
vate the  mezzanine  area  that  contains  tbe 
meeting  rooms— end  most  of  the  DrlskUl's 
regal  history.  Here  In  January,  1887,  was  held 
the  hotel's  first  major  gala — the  inaugural 
ball  of  Gov.  Sul  Ross. 
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StlU  gracing  the  red  and  gold  MaxlmlUian 
Room  are  eight  famous  mirrors  that  once 
belonged  to  Empress  Carlotta  of  Mexico.  In 
the  Crystal  Ballroom,  generations  of  Texans 
attended  evening  concerts  and  special  din- 
ners, dancing  under  a  huge  crjrstal  chan- 
delier. Jtist  down  the  haUway  In  the  Jim 
Hogg  Suite,  named  for  the  state's  governor 
at  the  time  the  hotel  was  built.  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  waited  with  family  and 
friends  for  the  1064  election  results. 

"All  of  our  Improvements  have  been  plan- 
ned to  retain  the  Driskill's  historical  role  as 
a  gathering  place,"  said  C.  J.  Vannoy,  resi- 
dent manager  of  the  hotel.  "We  hope  to  en- 
courage once  again  the  concept  of  'meet  me 
at  the  DriskUl. '  " 


THE  WABASH  RIVER  NAVIGATION 
STUDIES 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF   XNDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1976 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Ml-.  Speaker,  on  January 
28,  1976,  I  introduced  HJl.  11568,  a  bill 
that  would  terminate  authorization  of 
further  studies  of  Wabash  River  Naviga- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  Earli- 
er, I  had  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  detailed  comment  by  the  U.S. 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  stating  that 
agency's  objections  to  any  canalization 
of  the  river  because  of  the  unacceptable 
environmental  damage  the  project  would 
cause.  I  oppose  the  project  on  those 
grounds  alone. 

The  economics  of  Wabash  River  canal- 
ization has  never  been  found  advantage- 
ous, and  the  most  recent  documentation 
which  has  come  to  lis^t  does  little  but 
substantiate  the  inadvisabillty  of  pro- 
ceeding further  on  any  phase  of  this 
project. 

I  have  stated,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a 
whole  route.  430-mile  canal  up  the 
Wabash,  across  the  State  to  Port  Wayne, 
and  down  the  Maumee  to  the  Port  of 
Toledo  on  Lake  Erie  would  alone  cost 
about  $5  billion.  This  compares  to  a 
corps  figure  for  that  route  of  just  over 
$1  biUion.  I  now  believe  my  figure  is  prob- 
ably very  conservative,  and  that  if  a 
canal  is  ever  started,  we  will  be  facing 
wasted  expenditures  that  would  rival  any 
in  the  memory  of  even  my  most  senior 
colleagues. 

Let  me  provide  the  House  with  just 
two  figures  which  should  give  a  glimpse 
of  the  fiscal  prospects.  On  April  23, 
1973 — ^less  than  3  yeai-s  ago — the  Louis- 
ville district  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
placed  the  cost  of  the  first  42 -mile  seg- 
ment of  the  canal  at  $86-milUon.  This 
was  a  route  that  would  cut  northward 
across  the  rich  farmlands  of  Posey 
County  from  the  Ohio  River  to  Mount 
Cai'mel  on  the  Illinois  side  of  the  Wabash 
River.  At  that  time,  additional  studies 
were  based  upon  a  tentative  benefit  to 
cost  estimate  of  1.1:1. 

Now,  in  documents  obtained  under  a 
freedom  of  information  demand  by  the 
Indiana  Izaak  Walton  League,  this  cost 
has  grown  to  nearly  three  times  $86-mil- 
lion.  In  1975  dollars  the  Moimt  Carmel 
route  alone  has  been  put  at  $243,500,000. 
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This  enormous  cost  is  cited  in  both  the 
draft  final  report  prepared  by  the  corps' 
c<Hisulting  firm,  and  in  dociunents  re- 
viewed by  Uie  Louisville  Corps  District 
and  its  consultant  dated  September  25, 
1975.  Do  we  dare  imagine  what  those 
construction  costs  would  be  by  the  time 
a  start  on  the  canal  might  be  possible, 
not  to  mention  what  the  costs  would  be 
if  the  canal  length  were  extended  all  the 
way  north  to  Terre  Haute? 

I  would  like  to  reflect  l>ack  in  time 
now  to  the  late  1960's,  when  we  in  the 
Congress  were  told  that  another  Indiana 
project.  Burns  Wata^ay  Harbor  on  Lake 
Michigan  was  economically  feasible  by 
the  corps.  The  agency  assm-ed  us  that 
this  port  would  be  economically  feasible 
if  coal  transfers  through  it  amounted  to 
10-million  tons  annually.  We  were  led  to 
believe  that  this  transshipment  business 
would  be  produced,  and  we  appropriated 
some  $25  mUlion  as  the  Federal  share  of 
construction. 

Not  <xie  lump  of  coal  has  ever  been 
shipped  through  tiiis  port,  though  it 
was  "open  for  business"  in  1970.  There  is 
no  prospect  whatever  that  any  coal  will 
ever  be  shipped  through  it;  nor  is  there 
a  shred  of  evidence  that  alternative  car- 
goes will  ever  make  up  this  deficiency. 
We  are  simply  out  millions  of  Federal 
dollars,  and  we  cannot  avoid  recognizing 
that  a  misf^ke  was  made. 

My  colleagues,  if  we  have  made  mis- 
takes in  the  past,  we  need  not  repeat 
them  now  or  in  the  future.  The  eco- 
nomics of  the  proposed  Wabash  Canal — 
as  marginal  as  they  are — ^rely  to  the  tune 
of  about  90  percent  on  coal  for  the  Mount 
Carmel  segment,  and  even  then  only 
when  annual  tonnage  reaches  27  million 
tons  at  some  very  uncertain  future  point 
in  time.  The  Bums  Waterway  experience 
should  serve  as  a  red  light  in  accepting 
any  vague  assurances.  Nor  can  there  be 
the  slightest  possibility  that  a  Wabash 
Canal  extending  further  to  Terre  Haute 
could  be  justified  without  vast  coal  ton- 
nages. Grain  shipments  are  given  as  the 
primary  rationale  for  extension  of  canal 
investigations  north  of  Mount  Carmel, 
but  the  imassured  volume  of  coal  re- 
mains the  foundation  stone  for  the 
sUghtest  economic  justification  of  any 
segment  of  this  project.  Without  that,  it 
Is  less  than  an  absurdity  to  consider  this 
prc^^ram  any  further. 

And  what  evidence  do  we  have  in  hand 
one  way  or  the  other  that  coal  tonnage 
for  the  canal  would  be  developed?  I 
quote  from  the  checkpoint  n  conference 
for  Wabash  River  navigation,  held  Sep- 
tember 25, 1975,  by  the  corps  at  its  Louis- 
ville offices,  with  representatives  of  En- 
vironmental Consultants,  Inc.,  which  is 
preparing  the  economic  and  environ- 
mental analysis. 

Item  1  from  the  contents  of  that  con- 
ference reads  as  follows: 

No  coal  producer  or  consumer  has  expressed 
a  need  for  or  a  desire  to  use  aii  Improved 
Wabash  River  na\igatiou  system. 

This  stupefying  acknowledgement 
must  be  seen  in  light  of  economic  stud- 
ies for  a  Wabash  Canal  that  have  been 
in  imbroken  progress  since  1968.  Six 
years  of  digging  and  promotion  have  not 
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tm-ned  up  a  single  coal  producer  or  con- 
sumer needing  or  wanting  the  project. 
Part  of  the  coal  shipment  projections 
are  based  upon  a  study  published  August 
30.  1974,  by  BatteUe  Columbus  Labora- 
tories. Columbus,  Ohio.  An  observation  of 
the  checkpoint  n  conference  of  last  Sep- 
tember 25,  states  as  follows,  from  Item  2: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

HOW  MEASURE  OROWTH? 
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The  results  of  the  coal  traffic  and  market 
study  conducted  by  Battelle  Columbus  Lab- 
oratories In  August  1974  were  based  on  sev- 
eral assumptions  that  may  or  may  not  be- 
come reality. 

Item  4  from  this  checkpoint  n  con- 
ference also  Includes  the  following  lan- 
gimge: 

As  presently  evaluated,  the  B-C  ratio  for 
the  tentatively  selected  alternative  (to  Mt. 
Carmel)  Is  0.97  to  1  without  redevelopment 
and  1.05  to  1  with  redevelopment  benefits. 
Although  additional  study  is  underway  on 
grain  and  other  commodities,  the  above  ratio 
makes  favorable  recommendation  of  a  project 
to  the  Congress  questionable. 

This  Item  then  continues  with  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Can  the  project  be  deemed  of  sufficient 
National  interest  to  suggest  a  favorable  rec- 
ommendation anyway? 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  Intend  to  intro- 
duce much  on  this  Ill-starred  project  In 
coming  days  and  weeks,  I  would  like  to 
conclude  my  present  remarks  with  a 
quesUon  and  one  additional  factor. 

While  fm-ther  analysis  may  lend  clari- 
fication, It  is  difficult  for  me  to  see  how 
an  $86  million  Ohio  River  to  Mount 
Carmel  project  could  In  1973  exhibit  an 
estimated  1.1  to  1  benefit  to  cost  ratio, 
while  that  same  project  costing  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  In  1975  money 
could  retain  even  Its  presently  claimed 
0.97  to  1  ratio. 

And  finally,  I  find  a  most  disconcert- 
ing afiserUon  In  the  contents  of  a  letter 
of  August  29.  1975.  from  Environmental 
Consultants.  Inc.,  to  the  Louisville  dis- 
trict corps  office.  I  think  my  colleagues 
might  agree  that  employment  is  one  of 
our  most  serious  national  problems,  and 
the  efTects  of  projects  we  in  the  Congress 
undertake  must  always  take  this  into 
consideration. 

Yet.  we  find  Environmental  Consult- 
ants telling  the  corps  as  follows: 

The  canal  is  energy  and  labor  conserving 
while  railroads  are  labor  intensive  and  en- 
ergy consuming. 

While  I  have  seen  energy  figures  which 
I  will  introduce  at  another  time  Indi- 
cating raU  transportation  is  more  energy- 
effective  than  barge  transpoi-tatlon,  it  is 
the  labor  question  that  concerns  me  in 
the  above  quotation. 

"The  canal  Is  labor  consei-ving.'  This 
means  that  the  canal  produces  few  jobs, 
and.  In  fact,  may  cost  many  jobs.  Is  this 
what  we  want? 

-Hailroads  are  labor  intensive."  This 
means  that  rail  transportation  produces 
Jobs,  income,  taxes,  and  related  favorable 
economics  which  must  be  given  among 
our  highest  national  priorities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  hi  light  of  aU  this  and 
other  material  I  will  soon  introduce,  I 
hope  many  of  my  colleagues  wiU  join  me 
on  HR.  11568.  and  that  we  may  soon 
encourage  the  PubUc  Works  Committee 
to  schedule  hearings  upon  this  bill. 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF  IDAHO 
JN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24.  1976 


Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  March 
1976  issue  of  Notes  Prom  PEE,  a  publica- 
tion of  the  Poimdatlon  for  Economic 
Education,  discusses  the  economic  meas- 
uring stick  known  as  the  gross  national 
product — ONE.  This  little  economic 
essay  Is  quite  informative  as  are  all  of 
PEE's  publications.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend thla  efisay  to  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress, and  I  would  also  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  that 
they  contact  the  Foundation  for  Eco- 
nomic Education.  Irvington-on-Hudson, 
N.Y.  10533  to  receive  PEE's  publications: 

How  MEASXTax  OmowTH? 
(The  student  of  history  must  avoid  tliat 
error  which  the  proverb  calls  measuring  other 
people's  corn  by  one's  own  bushel. — E.  B. 
Tylor) 

A  correspondent  from  Pakistan  asked: 
"How  can  one  tell  whether  a  nation  Is  experi- 
encing economic  growth?"  A  bit  of  i«fiectlon 
brought  this  thought:  Really,  a  nation  ex- 
periences no  more  than  a  corn  crib;  only  tn- 
dMduaU  have  experiences.  So.  If  w»  would 
measure  progress — or  regress — It  must  be 
with  respect  to  individual  human  beings, 
never  a  nation. 

One  of  the  Bicentennials  being  celebrated 
In  1976  is  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  o/  Nationa. 
This  great  moral  philosopher  should  not  be 
blamed  for  allowing  the  line  of  collectlvists, 
tracing  thrugh  Marx  and  Keynes,  to  prolong 
the  myth  of  national  wealth  and  material 
Income  most  commonly  designated  today  as 
the  Oroes  National  Product  (ONP).  But  the 
Bicentennial  could  well  serve  as  occasion  to 
examine  those  ideas. 

Any  Individual's  economic  wealth  is  gener- 
ally expressed  as  his  net  worth,  and  changes 
in  net  worth  show  how  much  he  Is  gaining 
or  losing  In  wealth. 

As  to  nations,  some  are  more  economically 
advanced  than  others,  and  a  major  reason 
for  the  difference  Is  the  degrees  of  freedom 
exercised  by  individuals  to  the  point  that 
capital  Is  accumulated  and  put  to  productive 
use.  Real  wages  tend  to  be  higher  In  countries 
with  the  most  savings  Invested  per  worker. 
But  this  is  most  likely  to  happen  where 
private  ownership  and  control  of  property  is 
r©^)ected  and  upheld  through  limited 
government — where  there  is  freedom  to  trade 
in  open  competition — where  prices  are  free 
to  fluctuate  in  response  to  supply  and 
demand  In  the  unhampered  market — where 
the  money  to  facilitate  trade  Is  left  to  the 
market  rather  than  printed  by  government  to 
serve  political  purposes — whM'e  charity  is 
personal  and  private  as  distinguished  from 
welfare  state  plundering  of  the  productive  to 
subsidize  the  wastrels— where  entre- 
preneurial response  to  change  and  oppor- 
tunity Is  encouraged  rather  than  frustrated 
and  forbidden. 

It  is  true  that  in  a  free  market  economy 
there  is  no  need  for  any  such  measurement  as 
ONP  or  national  wealth  or  full  employment 
or  percent  of  income  taken  in  taxes.  All  that 
Is  needed  is  the  information  freely  available 
to  every  potential  buyer  and  seller  In  the 
form  of  market  prices.  Individuals  and  busi- 
nesses can  act  intelligently  on  the  basU  of 
that  Information.  They  have  no  need  for  and 
should  be  free  to  Ignore  whatever  ONP  or 
other  statistics  governments  want  to  as- 
semble. 

I  can't  get  very  excited  about  the  fact  that 
such  statistics  are  gathered  and  published. 


But  if  they  are  being  used  to  surfh  a  way  as 
to  Interfere  with  personal  cholcn  and  ac- 
tion*—-which  they  are — that  to  serious  and 
should  b«  explained. 

In  taking  this  poelUon.  I  find  myself  in 
contention  with  Hegel.  Marx.  Comte.  and 
many  of  our  own  time,  who  embrace  the  no- 
tlo«  that  only  the  nation  or  society  is  real 
and  that  the  individual  u  the  abstraction. 
Today,  these  socialUt  sophists  have  foUow- 
ers  by  the  millions,  coUectivlsts  who  are  but 
copycats  of  ancient  and  medieval  forms  ot 
wwrcion— those  who  favor  a  Charlemagne 
Napoleon,  HlUer,  or  in  today's  terms/the 
planned  economy  and  the  welfare  state 

Summarized,  the  argument  to  between 
those  who  pose  society  or  the  nation  aa  the 
prime  unit  and  those  of  us  who  believe  that 
an  meaningful  comparisons  in  progreag  or 
regress  must  be  made  in  terms  of  Individual 
or  business  units. 

Conceded,  the  problem  of  measuring 
growth  is  peruy  an  accounting  problem,  but 
the  measurement,  to  make  sense,  has  to  do 
with  the  unit  in  question,  be  the  unit  an  In- 
dividual or  company.  Each  unit  has  different 
goals,  values,  aspirations,  ambitions.  Thus, 
there  can  be  no  single  measuring  rod  for  so- 
cial or  national  or  collective  growth 

In  the  free  market  each  unit  does  its  own 
calculathig.  This  is  known  as  economlc^^u. 
!,^™T*  "*"?***   »ccountlng-<ietermlnatlon 

i^rt  J^^  ^  *'*'°***  '''**'  ^  produce.  What 
and  with  Whom  to  exchange,  and  what  to  buy 
or  consume. 

Dr.  Ludwig  von  Mlses  was  the  first  to 
^o».?t^**  H***  impossibility  of  economic 
calculation  under  socialism.'  Economic  calcu- 
of  f^^««  **'«Jt"*^'^'y  supplied  in  a  system 
of  free  compeUtlve  pricing.  Leading  commu- 

words.ry7^"  ~'^'=«'«  ^  P^*'  ^'^ 

-The  best  methods  of  producing  a  given 
output  cannot  be  chosen  |by  soctoJtot  meth- 
ods  but  are  taken  from  outside  the  fw- 
»^^ V  "^^'^  ■  ■  ■  *•••  •nethoda  of  production 
used  in  the  past,  or  so-called  "advanoed' 
methods  of  producUon.  uauaUy  taken  from 
the  practice  of  more  advanced  countries  and 
ttsedt  «  data  for  plan-building  by  the  [so- 
clalist)  country  under  consideration  * 
TT  ^^°!^.  ^**  ™*"*  countries.  Including  the 
United  States,  succumb  to  socialism,  upon 
what  information  are  the  communist  "econ- 
omists —or  anyone,  for  that  matter— to 
tt»se  their  plans?  Upon  the  ONP?  Wrot* 
Henry  Hazlltt  of  this  political  fantasy 

"It  to  impossible  ...  to  arrive  at  a  precise, 
scientific,  objective,  or  absolute  measure^ 
ment  of  the  national  income  In  terms  of  dol- 
lars. But  the  assumption  that  we  can  do  so 
has  led  to  dangerous  poUclee,  and  threatens 
to  lead  to  even  more  dangerous  policies."* 

It  to  the  catastrophic  situation  Into  which 
an  acceptance  of  ONP  leads  that  warrant*- 
indeed,  demands— our  examination. 

The  countless  little  Caesars  who  man  our 
present  socialistic  structure  have  decisions 
to  make.  Economic  calculation  to  impossible 
under  socialism.  Their  single  recourse?  Sta- 
tistics! Wrote  Murray  Rothbard: 

"Statistics  are,  m  a  crucial  sense,  critical 
to  all  interventionist  and  socialistic  activi- 
ties of  government.  .  .  .  Only  by  statistics 
can  the  Federal  government  make  even  a 
fitful  attempt  to  plan,  regulate,  control,  or 
reform  various  industries — or  Impose  cen- 
tral planning  and  socialization  on  the  entire 
economic  system."  ♦ 


^Socialism  (New  Haven:  Yale  University 
Press.  1961),  pp.  131-42. 

"The  Journal  of  the  American  Economic 
Association,  March,  1963. 

» The  Failure  of  the  "New  Economics" 
(Princeton:  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co..  Inc.,  1980). 
p.  416. 

*  "SUttotics:  Achilles'  Heel  of  Government." 
The  Freeman,  June.  1961.  Also  available  aa 
No.  57  In  the  Cliches  of  Socialism  series. 
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•R>  the  extent  th*t«n  eoonomj  is  oontroUM 
Xff  government,  It  to  no  longer  a  reHectton  of 
freedom  ot  choice  and  compettttre  foroee 
but  rather  of  bureaucrmtlo  e«lletB.  Theee 
edicts  decree  thto  or  that  acoocding  to  the 
suttetical  daU  which  they  compile.  While 
numerous  data  are  contrived  for  their  use, 
the  usual  statistic  tix  measuring  economto 
growth  to  groee  national  product:  CMP.  Ab- 

If  a  r"^"  divorcee  hto  wife  and  hires  her 
as  a  cook  at  »60  a  week,  the  GNP  will  In- 
crease by  $3,600  annually. 

The  dollars  paid  farmers  not  to  grow  crops 
boost  the  ONP  as  do  the  dollars  paid  farmers 
tot  things  produced. 

It  to  uselees  to  give  other  examples,  for  the 
input  stattotlcal  "guidelines"  are  forever 
changing,  noi  only  with  the  passing  whims 
of  each  dlctocrat  but  also  with  the  whims 
o(  the  others  as  they  come  and  go.  Thto 
explains  why  there  to  so  little  agreement  on 
what  ONP  really  to.  I  dont  know;  tihey 
don't  know  I 

Oaif  thto  w«  know  for  certain:  OMP — 
always  expressed  in  the  monetary  unit— en- 
larges whenerer  the  medium  of  exchange  to 
diluted;  that  to.  QMF  e^Muids  in  an  Infla- 
ttooary  period.  Contemplate  what  Germany's 
ONP  was  In  1933  when  billions  ot  marks 
wouldn't  buy  a  loaf  of  breadi  ONP  reached 
Ito  peak  Just  before  total  ooUapsei 

In  view  of  its  afaeurdlty.  why  to  ONP  em- 
ployed as  a  meastulng  rod?  When  economic 
calculation — automatic  in  competitive  pric- 
ing— to  rejected,  errors  follow  as  a  conse- 
quence. At  least.  ONP  to  constotent  wlUi  the 
absurd  premise  of  the  Interventlontots:  the 
notion  that  they  oan  run  our  lives  better 
than  we  can.  How  can  they  be  expected  to 
know  there  ton't  any  measuring  rodi 

Further,  interventions  naively  believe  in 
the  KeyneeUn  notion  that  increased  govern- 
ment expendlutres  lead  to  prosperity.  Were 
thto  true,  we  should  repeal  the  laws  against 
counterfeiting.  The  fact?  Exploding  govem- 
msni  expenditures  foretell  catastrophe, 
nothing  etoe. 

Here  to  a  rarely  tmderstood  fact:  Free 
market  performances  do  not  lend  themselvee 
to  mathematical  analysis  any  more  than  do 
intellectual,  moral  and  ^iritual  values.  Thto 
to  to  say  that  the  economic  status  ot  Indl- 
vlduato  cannot  be  measured  by  any  objective 
standard — none  whatsoever!  Stattotlcs  are 
nonsensical — AchUles'  heel.  Indeed. 

National  objective  standards — devices  of 
the  dictocrats — are,  of  course,  erroneous. 
What  then  for  a  free  society?  Subfeetlva 
fudifmentsi  Thto  to  not  to  say  that  the  Indi- 
vidual can  have  no  awareness  of  hto  own 
economic  Improvement;  It  to  only  to  assert 
that  such  growth  cannot  be  reckoned  by  any 
objective  standard. 

For  Instance,  what  I  want  to  do  is  forever 
changing  and  what  J  want  in  exohanffe  to  lUce 
a  bird  on  the  wing — I  don't  stay  put.  More 
to  the  point,  no  two  human  beings  are  alike; 
all  of  us  are  in  flux,  not  only  as  indlvlduato 
but  relative  to  each  other. 

It  so  happens  that  my  highest  aspiration 
Is  to  write  and  lecture  on  behalf  of  the  free- 
dom way  at  life.  I  prefer  thto  to  other  em- 
ployments, even  though  the  other  Jobs  avaU- 
able  may  pay  ever  so  much  more.  And  In  ex- 
change I  desire  above  all  etoe  a  working 
acquaintance  with  the  beet  of  freedom  think- 
ers in  the  world,  along  with  the  economic 
meains — food,  tranaportation,  and  the  like — 
for  realization.  To  me,  this  to  the  ultimate 
in  progress.  Who  has  any  right  to  set  a 
standard  for  me  other  than  these  unusual 
but  nonetheless  self -chosen  goato?  No  person 
on  thto  earth  1 

But  here's  another  fellow  who,  above  all 
else,  prefers  to  strum  a  guitar.  And  in  ex- 
change hto  hearts  desire  to  "a  Loaf  of 
Bread  ...  A  nask  of  Wine,  a  Book  ot 
Verse — and  Thou."  To  him  thto  to  the  ulti- 
mate in  progress.  Where  to  the  superman  who 
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has  any  logical,  moral,  or  ettilcal  basto  for 
decreeing  otherwise?  No  such  person  exists  or 
ever  will! 

The  above  gets  at  the  crtix  of  the  matter: 
evaluation  of  progress  to  individual  and  sub- 
Jet^ve;  gain  or  loss  cannot  be  objectively 
measured;  that  to,  neither  I  nor  anyone  etoe 
can  devise  a  standard  that  can  accurately 
assess  what  to  or  tont  a  gain  to  any  other. 

What  to  progress  to  one  individual  may 
very  weU  be  regress  to  anothw.  Kxamples: 
There  are  persons  wbo  would  prefer  an  au- 
dience with  the  President  of  the  VSJl  to 
$10,000.  and  vice  versa;  a  hoola  hoop  to  95, 
and  vice  versa;  a  PhD.  to  $5,000.  and  vice 
versa — and  so  on  ad  Infinitum.  Obfective 
standards  simply  cannot  be  used  to  measure 
aubieotive  judgmentsl  ONP  to  a  fraud,  in 
most  Instances  an  Innocent  one!  No  freedom 
devotee  should  ever  refer  to  it  except  dto- 
approvlngly. 

When  we  discover  that  each  of  us  to  unique 
and  to  the  best  judge  and  mastw  of  hto  own 
growth,  we  will  try  to  so  structure  our  society 
that  freedom  ot  choice  to  maximized — liberty 
for  one  and  all. 


NURSES  ARE  DROPPINO  THE  HAND- 
MAIDEN IMAGE 


HON.  LLOYD  MEEDS 

or  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24.  1976 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  num- 
ber of  yean  I  have  been  Interested  In 
ways  to  make  more  efficient  use  of  our 
medical  manpower — and  I  use  that  term 
In  the  goierlc  sense — through  greater  use 
and  more  flexible  payment  provisions  for 
nurse  practloner  services. 

A  cadr«  of  nurses  specially  trained  to 
give  Frtmary  care  in  rural  and  remote 
8ltuatij(»8  has  been  developed  in  Wash- 
ington State  and  elsewhere  In  the  Na- 
tion. Because  of  restrictions  on  payment 
for  seiTices  performed  without  the  di- 
rect supervision  of  a  physician,  particu- 
larly in  medicare  cases,  there  has  been 
an  artificial  deterrent  to  making  full  use 
of  these  nursing  services  in  rural  clinics. 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  a 
pilot  project  is  finally  getting  underway 
in  Darrlngton  and  other  rural  areas  of 
the  State  of  Washlngotn  called  a  phy- 
sicians extender  project.  Under  the  su- 
pervision of  HEW,  this  project  provides 
for  medicare  reimbursement  for  services 
performed  by  nurse  practitioners,  with 
consultation  and  supervision  provided  by 
a  doctor  located  In  the  nearest  town  some 
miles  away. 

The  following  article  from  the  Seattie 
newspaper  Argus,  describes  in  some  de- 
tail the  philosophy  and  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  nurse  practitioner  move- 
ment: 

NuBSES  Are  Dbopping  the  Handmaiden  Image 
(By  Ann  BeUer) 

Qualified  registered  nurses  can  now  work 
without  the  supervision  of  a  physician  be- 
cause of  a  recent  change  in  the  state  law  reg- 
ulating the  practice  of  nursing.  Several  inde- 
pendent clinics,  run  by  specially  trained 
RJi.'s  called  nurse  practitioners,  are  bring- 
ing primary  care  to  remote  areas  of  the  state 
mat  have  no  physician. 

Although  patient  acceptance  has  been 
good,  the  clinics  have  run  into  practical  dif- 
floulties,  t>ecause  the  new  law  does  not  align 
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with  the  realities  ot  the  doctw-domlnated 
health  care  syston.  Physicians  administer 
Important  eomiainic  institutions  each  as  Blue 
StUeld.  as  weU  as  the  hospttato  and  tlie  po- 
UUcaUy  influential  medical  associations.  The 
policies  of  some  of  theee  institutions  reflect 
the  reluctance  of  s<Mne  physicians  to  accept 
an  expanded  role  for  nursss. 

Nurse-run  Clinics  twcame  possible  two 
years  ago  when  the  state  legislature  macto 
two  changes  in  the  law.  One  change  makes 
the  reglstwed  nurse  directly  responsibie  to 
the  patient,  not  the  physician  or  employer, 
for  the  quality  Of  nursing  care  given.  Al- 
though nurse  accountability  has  been  a  fact 
for  years  (with  the  result  that  nurses  have 
been  named  in  malpractice  lawsuits) ,  Wash- 
ington law  to  the  first  to  state  explicitly  the 
responsibility  of  nurse  to  patient. 

Another  chtmge  permits  the  registered 
nurse  to  perform  acts  such  as  diagnosis 
which  In  ttie  past  were  considered  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  SpedaUy  qualified  BJT.'s 
can  now  perform  physical  examinations, 
take  patient  health  histories,  suture  some 
wounds,  and  recommend  ncmprescrlptlon 
drugs.  Ttito  anwndment  codifies  wliat  bad 
l>een  actual  practice  anyway.  Although  the 
old  law  specifically  forbade  nurses  to  diag- 
nose, for  example.  In  practice  nurses  often 
did  so,  prudently  calling  It  "patient  assess- 
ment." 

Because  of  its  lllwral  nurslng-pracUces  law 
and  because  of  the  prestigious  reputation  of 
the  UW  School  of  Nursing,  ranked  second  in 
the  nation.  Washington  has  received  na- 
tional attention  as  an  advanced  state  in 
which  to  practice  nursing.  But  some  key 
physicians  reminisce  of  a  time  when  the 
physlcten-domlnatlon  of  health  care  was  un- 
questioned. 

"If  you  look  at  the  htotory  of  the  health 
professions,  the  physician  has  been  the  con- 
trolling factor,"  says  Dr.  Rheba  de  Tomyay. 
a  new  dean  of  the  UW  School  of  Ntusing. 
"Most  pbyslctons  understand  very  weU  the 
dependent  role  of  nurses,  but  they  dont 
understand  the  number  of  judgments  that 
are  independent." 

Although  nutny  individual  doctors  welcome 
an  expanded  role  for  nurses,  the  Washington 
State  Medical  Association  did  not  support 
the  new  Nursing  Practices  Act  because  of  its 
"additional  acts"  section.  The  law  says  the 
"additional  acts"  (recognized  by  the  medical 
and  nursing  professions  as  proper  to  be  per- 
formed by  nurses)  should  t>e  authorized  by 
the  board  of  nursing.  Since  these  acts  in  the 
past  were  restricted  to  the  practioe  of  medi- 
cine, the  WSMA  wanted  the  Board  of  Ifedlcal 
Examiners  (tiie  group  which  evaluates  the 
qualifications  of  physicians)  to  share  in  their 
regtilation. 

The  nurses  carried  the  day.  The  WSMA 
and  the  Washington  State  Nurses  Associa- 
tion are  now  collalx>rating  on  a  Joint  Prac- 
tice Committee  to  define  new  roles  for  nurses. 

The  WSMA's  attempts  to  give  physicians 
a  say  In  the  credentlalllng  of  nurses  was 
viewed  by  some  nurses  as  interference  In  the 
Integrity  of  the  nursing  profession. 

"We  have  o\ur  own  body  of  knowledge," 
says  Delores  Little,  a  vice  president  of  the 
American  Nurses  Association  and  a  professor 
at  the  UW  School  of  Nursing.  Delegated 
medical  responsibility  to  only  a  small  piece 
of  nursing,  and  physicians  are  not  author- 
ized to  do  nuuiy  of  the  things  nurses  do.  she 
points  out. 

No  one  has  suggested  that  independent 
nxuse  practitioners  should  take  over  the 
function  of  physicians.  Most  patients  who 
come  to  a  nursing  clinic  have  their  own 
doctor  with  whom  the  niu^es  cooperate. 
When  the  patient's  condition  to  serious,  the 
nurses  advise  the  patient  to  see  a  physician. 

"But  why  do  you  have  to  go  to  the  doctor 
for  a  cold?"  asks  Little. 

Most  nurse  practitioners  have  either  Joined 
a  group  practice  where  they  work  alongside 
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TkbyslcUna.  or  mied  In  the  g«ps  l«ft  by  physi- 
cians In  the  health  care  eyBtem.  They  have 
gone  to  doctorleaa  areas  or  offered  needed 
services  abandoned  by  physicians — such  aa 
house  caUs. 

For  example,  an  Independent  group  of 
niuvee  tn  BeUevue  offers  specialized  home 
care  to  accident  victims.  Northwest  Rehablll- 
tatlon  Associates,  Inc.,  sends  nurses  out  to 
the  patient's  home  and  work  to  help  In  long- 
term  rehabilitation.  In  line  of  d\ity  the  nunea 
have  donned  hard  hats  and  gone  out  on  tugs 
and  to  remote  lumber  camps. 

These  nurses  are  not  competing  with  phy- 
slclaas. 

"But,"  says  UtUe.  "If  you  are  In  there 
competing  for  the  health  dollar,  that  Is  a 
threat  to  the  medical  profession." 

Some  key  physicians  have  been  able  to 
hinder  nurses'  competition  for  the  health 
dollar.  King  County  Medical  Blue  Shield, 
whose  board  of  directors  Is  made  up  of  physi- 
cians, refuses  to  cover  Independent  nursing 
liervlces.  This  policy  has  had  a  stilling  effect 
on  the  one  nurses'  clinic  in  King  County. 

The  clinic  opened  recently  on  Vashon  Is- 
land, a  location  frequently  without  a  physi- 
cian. Nine  employers  on  the  Island  provide 
Blue  Shield  contracts  to  their  employees. 
These  employees  have  three  choices:  1)  they 
can  pay  for  clinic  visits  out  of  pocket  (In 
addition  to  their  Blue  Shield  premiums). 
3)  they  can  take  a  day  off  from  work  and 
ride  the  ferry  to  a  doctor's  office  in  Seattle, 
or  3)  they  can  do  without  care.  Many  Blue 
Shield  patienta  choose  1o  avoid  the  clinic. 

Explains  Blue  Shield  medical  director  Rob- 
ert D.  Allen,  M.D.,  "King  County  Medical  Blue 
Shield  was  founded  by  and  Is  operated  by 
physicians  to  provide  the  services  of  those 
physicians  to  its  subscribers.  Only  by  deal- 
ing with  participating  phyiclans  is  It  p<js- 
slble  to  assure  our  suboribers  of  quality  care 
at  the  most  reasonable  cost." 

It  Is  difficult  to  go  along  with  thl.s  argu- 
ment, when  the  nursing  clinic  offers  services 
that  would  be  covered  if  performed  by  a 
physician.  State  law  declares  certain  RJ^.'s 
qualified  to  deliver  primary  care.  The  Blue 
Shield  evaluates  its  physicians  anyway;  it 
could  do  the  same  with  nurses.  There  is  no 
indication  that  nursmg  services  would  cost 
more  than  physician  services;  in  fact,  they 
are  usually  covered  on  a  lower  scale  when 
third -party  payers  do  cover  them. 

The  Washington  SUte  Nxu-ses  A.s.soclaUon 
has  its  own  lnt<?rpretatlou  of  Blue  Shield's 
policy. 

"King  County  Medical  Blue  Shield  came 
into  being  not  to  provide  health  care,  but  to 
aasure  that  doctor  bUls  get  paid,"  observes 
executive  director  Beverly  M.  Smith. 

The  situation  should  change  soon.  The 
Blue  Shield  board  of  directors  is  sliarply  di- 
vided on  tite  question.  Blue  Shield  in  some 
oth«r  counUes  of  the  sUte  and  Blue  Croas 
cover  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  nurse  clinic 
visits.  Last  sumoner  both  houses  of  the  state 
legislature  paaaed  a  bui  requiring  health  ear« 
contractors  to  cover  nurses,  as  well  as  chiro- 
practors, psychologists,  optometrists,  and 
podiatrists'  services.  Although  the  governor 
vetoed  the  bUl,  his  veto  message  indicated 
support  for  tl>e  coverage  of  nurse-run  clinics 
in  doctorless  areas:  it  was  the  Inclusion  of 
chiropractors,  podiatrists,  etc.,  which  brought 
down  the  veto. 

Outwork  tradiUons  and  sexism  contribute 
to  the  reluctance  of  physicians'  groups  such 
as  je  W8MA  and  King  County  Blue  Shield 
to  accept  an  expanded  role  for  nurses. 

"It's  very  hard  to  separate  what's  happen- 
ing in  nursing  from  what's  happening  in  the 
women's  movement,"  comments  Karen  Ciun- 
mlngs,  director  of  nursing  at  COH,  "the  old 
idea  of  the  nurse  being  there  simply  as  haud- 
mtklden  to  the  physician  is  gone. 

Peelings  can  run  high.  A  spokesman  for  the 
Washington  State  Nurses  Association  says, 
"Physicians  talk  about  the  girls,  but  do  you 
ever  hear  ntirses  talk  about  the  boys?  " 
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Lingering  In  the  public  mind  and  the  vo- 
cabulary of  some  taMOth  inxtfssslonaU  is  the 
image  of  the  nurse  as  a  dedicated,  submissive 
young  woman  in  white.  Even  though  afflrma- 
tlve-actlon  programs  attract  Increasing  num- 
bers of  males,  and  many  nurses  work  in  street 
clothes,  the  word  "nurse"  brings  to  mind  the 
old  image. 

The  different  educational  levels  of  nurses 
further  confuse  the  Image  of  the  profession. 
The  word  nurse  can  refer  properly  to  a  prac- 
tical nurse  with  one  year  of  training  as  well 
as  to  an  RJJ.  college  professor  with  a  Ph.  D. 
An  R  N.  can  have  two  years  of  training  In  a 
oommunlty  college,  three  years  in  a  hoepltal 
diploma  program,  or  four  or  more  years  at  a 
university. 

This  Is  one  reason  why  nurse  practitioners 
have  the  redundant  second  word  in  their 
title. 

"The  word  nurse  seems  to  need  an  assist 
at  this  point."  concludes  a  nurse  writing 
about  nurse  practitioners  In  last  month's 
American  Journal  of  Nursing. 

Nevertheless,  the  defenatveness  among 
nurses  and  the  determined  efforts  to  expand 
the  scope  of  the  profession  occasionally  glvei 
way  to  pride  in  what  nursing  has  accom- 
plished. 


ADMINISTRATION  S  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  BILL 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF    I1-LINOI8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT Al  IVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1976 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
f'ebruary  18. 1  introduced  HH.  11939,  the 
administration's  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  It 
contains  no  surprises  and  closely  follows 
the  position  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
personnel  have  taken  in  testimony  be- 
fore Congressional  committees.  There  are 
many  laudable  provisions  in  this  bill: 

It  consolidates  presently  disjointed 
student  aid  programs. 

It  proposes  controls  on  the  highly  pub- 
licized abuses  of  student  aid,  particularly 
loans. 

It  creates  a  statutory  raechanLsm  for 
determining  the  ellgibiUty  of  institutions 
for  participating  in  federal  programs. 

It  repeals  several  narrow  categorical 
authorities,  which  have  never  been 
funded. 

I  feel  it  inesponslble  to  offer  promises 
to  the  education  community  In  terms  of 
authorizations  where  there  is  little 
change  of  funding  such  programs.  The 
amendments  take  a  new  look  at  Federal 
student  loan  programs.  I  have  for  some 
time  perceived  tJie  urgent  need  for  re- 
structuring of  the  Federal  student  loan 
effort  and  have  introduced  my  own  bill, 
H.R.  10590,  to  addres  the  problem.  I  wel- 
come participation  by  the  administration 
in  this  dialog  concerning  student  loans. 

I  think  it  is  widely  recognized  that  no 
one  person,  organization  or  agency  could 
put  togetlier  a  realistic  higher  education 
bill  that  would  please  all  segments  of  the 
higher  education  community.  I,  myself, 
find  several  sections  of  the  administra- 
tion's bill  with  which  I  cannot  agree  or 
wish  were  more  strongly  emphasized.  The 
President's  announced  and  demonstrate 
conceim  for  the  future  of  independent 
colleges  and  tmiversiUes  In  our  Nation 
should  liave  been  more  strongly  reflected 
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in  this  bill  and  increased  involvement  of 
the  States  in  both  loan  and  grant  pro- 
grams woiild  have  been  a  positive  step. 

The  administration's  recommenda- 
tions for  the  BEOG  program  run  counter 
to  most  professional  educators'  sugges- 
ticms,  but  may  be  reasoned  ones  in  light 
of  recent  statistics  revealing  increased 
participation  rates  in  that  program  and 
future  funding  costs. 

A  summary   of  the  administration's 
higher  education  proposal  foUows  in  a 
letter  to  you  from  Secreary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Mathews: 
DKPAKTimrr  or  Heal.th, 

Edocatiow  anu  WSUrAKE, 

FeJtruary  10, 1979. 
Hon.  Casl  Albert, 

Speaker  of  the  Houir  of  Repreaentatives, 
Washtrufton,  B.C. 

Dtar  Mr.  Spkakes:  Enclosed  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress  Is  a  draft  bUI 
•To  amend  and  extend  the  Higher  Bducatlon 
Act  of  1968,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  draft  bill  Is  to 
extend  for  four  years  those  programs  in  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  and  related 
programs  which  have  demonstrated  their  ef- 
fectiveness In  meeting  the  postsecondary  edu- 
cation needs  of  the  Nation. 

The  bill  would  extend  those  programs  of 
Btiident  assistance  which  have  been  the  bul- 
wark of  our  strategy  for  the  support  of  post- 
secondary  education.  The  mont  important 
of  those  programs — basic  grants  and  guaran- 
teed student  loans — would  be  continued  with 
A  number  of  amendments  designed  to  Im- 
provo  administration  of  the  programs  and 
make  their  operation  more  equitable.  The 
program  of  State  student  incentive  grants 
would  be  continued,  with  certain  modifica- 
tions. In  order  to  encourage  States  to  adopt 
or  broaden  their  .student  assistance  programs. 
The  most  slgnlflcant  modiflcation  would  re- 
quire States  to  open  their  programs  to  stu- 
dents attending  both  public  and  nonprofit 
private  institutions  of  higher  education.  We 
would  not  recommend  continuation  of  the 
supplemental  opportunity  grants  or  capita] 
contrlbutlotis  to  the  National  Direct  Student 
IXMtn  program;  however,  we  would  authoriM 
the  use  of  those  student  loan  funds  already 
established  under  that  program  to  make 
loans  under  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program. 

Oar  proposed  bill  would  also  ctmtlnue  a 
number  at  other  programs,  ottter  than  those 
of  general  student  assistance,  which  have 
proved  to  be  effective  In  meeting  specific 
needs. 

TlUe  UI  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965,  designed  to  strengthen  developing  insti- 
tutions, would  be  extended,  as  would  be  the 
Teacher  Corps  program  under  title  V  of  that 
Act. 

A  new  provision  would  be  added  to  title 
rv  of  the  Act  to  authorise  the  Commissioner 
to  Issue  appropriate  regulations  providing  for 
the  limitation,  suspension,  or  termlantlon  of 
the  eligibility  of  liistltutlona  or  scho<dB  which 
fall  to  comply  with  applicable  statutory  and 
regulatory  requirements.  This  authority 
would  be  similar  to  that  currently  provided 
in  the  guaranteed  student  loan  program,  and 
we  would  expect  to  Implement  it  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  set  forth  In  the  regulations 
for  that  program.  We  are  also  proposing  • 
number  of  other  amendments  to  the  Act  to 
simplify  and  clarify  the  requirements  relat- 
ing to  accreditation  and  institutional  eligi- 
bility. 

The  enclosed  draft  bill  Indicates  our  com- 
mitment to  the  principle  that  assistance  to 
students  is  the  most  appropriate  means  for 
the  Federal  government  to  contribute  to  the 
goal  of  assuring  that  every  student  who  has 
the  ability  and  desire  will  have  access  to  a 
postsecondary  education.  This  bill  not  only 
would  continue  those  programs  which  show 
promise  of  achieving  that  goal,  but  also  would 
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provide  a  numbsr  of  amsBdiiMnts  dflaignad  to 
iBkprove  our  ability  to  admlnlstwr  tlUMM  pro- 
gnms  In  the  most  effectlv*  maimer.  A  de- 
scription of  each  section  of  th«  bill  is  en- 
closed for  your  convenience. 

We  urge  the  prompt  and  favorable  con- 
sideration of  ttUs  proposal. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and   Budget  that  enactment  of  thlB 
proposal  would  be  in  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Davto  Mathews, 
,  Secretary. 


GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  BUSINESS 
COMMUNTrV 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OF  PXKNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOITSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1976 

hir.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  appears 
to  me  the  National  Government  has 
been  increasingly  sulopting  an  adversary 
role  with  many  segments  of  the  Nation. 
It  has  sometimes  seemed  to  me  we  have 
forgotten  that  one  of  the  Government's 
prime  roles  should  be  to  facilitate  and 
iKlng  together  diverse  elements  of  the 
Nation. 

This  thought  was  reenforced  recently 
when  I  was  the  host  for  a  major  Boy 
Scout  banquet  in  Johnstown,  llie  main 
speaker  was  Mr.  David  M.  Roderick, 
president.  United  States  Steel  Corp.  I 
would  like  to  weave  some  of  his  com- 
ments into  my  own  thoughts  on  the 
Qovemment's  role. 

The  Government's  adversary  image 
has  been  prompted  by  the  economic  dis- 
locations of  the  past  few  years— disloca- 
tions tliat  have  regularly  pitted  consumer 
and  business  as  enemies  while  the  Gov- 
ernment did  little  to  ease  the  con- 
frontation. The  reason,  as  Mr.  Roderick 
indicates,  was  because  tlie  Government's 
attention  was  elsewhere.  He  notes  that 
economic  problems — 

Began  in  late  1973,  In  the  midst  of  a  Fed- 
eral crisis,  the  likes  of  which  this  countoy  has 
not  experienced  since  the  days  of  Teapot 
Dome.  While  Watergate  may  not  have  had 
economlo  reptercusslons  itself.  It  certainly 
kept  major  segments  of  government  and  the 
public  preoccupied  while  important  economic 
matters  were  pushed  to  the  back  burner. 

Certainly  the  Government's  lack  of  at- 
tention was  not  the  sole  cause  of  eco- 
nomic problems,  but  it  combined  with  a 
public  skepticism  in  the  aftermath  of 
Watergrate  to  produce  a  serious  decrease 
in  consumer  confidence  as  prices  and  un- 
employment grew  seemingly  unchecked. 

Mr.  Roderick  articulates  the  thoughts 
of  many  businessmen  when  he  indicates 
the  role  of  the  Government  not  only  re- 
mained passive  but  sometimes  seemed 
disruptive  as  economic  problems  mul- 
tiplied: 

There  seems  to  be  a  conscious  effort  on 
the  part  of  some  elected  and  appointed  offi- 
cials in  Washington  to  drive  a  wedge  be- 
tween business  and  the  public  .  .  .  (certainly 
business]  would  welcome  some  evidence  of 
cooperation  and  understanding  on  the  part 
of  Uie  government. 

It  is  not  the  place  of  these  limited 
comments    to   settle   the   questions   of 
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whether  Government  has  been  respcmsive 
to  business'  needs,  whether  business  has 
been  responsive  to  the  people's  needs,  or 
whether  the  people  would  have  trusted 
any  action  in  the  post- Watergate  atmos- 
phere. 

The  point  I  do  wish  to  make  is  that  I 
Icnow  from  talking  to  businessmen  in 
central  Pennsylvania  that  the  views  of 
Mr.  Roderick  are  widely  held  by  the 
business  commimity.  The  small  business- 
man feels  like  the  "Forgotten  American" 
as  far  as  his  Government  is  concerned, 
and  the  large  businessman  sometimes 
wishes  Government  would  forget  him 
rather  than  take  steps  he  sees  as  coun- 
terproductive. 

The  key  rests  in  Mr.  Roderick's  obser- 
vation that — 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  why 
some  individuals  believe  the  nation  will, 
somehow,  be  better  off,  if  they  can  generate 
an  adversary  relationship  between  business 
and  the  government.  The  fact  Is  that  neither 
can  exist  without  the  other. 

I  think  Government  would  provide  a 
great  service  for  all  our  citizens  if  we  re- 
member what  Mr.  Roderick  suggests  In 
this  comment: 

The  very  foundations  of  America  rest  on 
the  idea  that  goverrunent  and  business  have 
separate,  but  related  roles  in  our  society.  It 
is  the  idea  that  the  role  of  government  Is  to 
provide  the  orderly  economic  framework 
within  which  business  can  fulfill  Its  role  of 
providing  Jobs  for  people  and  all  that  goes 
into  building  our  material  and  social  prog- 
ress. 

The  Government  should  not  be  a 
friend  to  business,  but  neither  should  it 
be  a  constant  adversary.  Our  role  Is  that 
of  mediator— checking  business  activity, 
protecting  consumer  interests,  prevent- 
ing harassment  of  either  group — a  medi- 
ator, bringing  all  sides  together  for 
America's  progress. 

It  is  only  when  Government  works  to 
bring  the  people,  business,  and  the  Na- 
tion's needs  into  agreement,  into  a  co- 
herent progressive  force,  that  we  can 
overcome  the  problems  we  face  in  Amer- 
ica. I  hope  that  over  the  years  ahead  we 
will  rediscover  and  redefine  this  media- 
tor role  for  the  benefit  of  tiie  United 
States. 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION  HOS- 
PITAL HONORS  VOLUNTEERS 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF   PENNSTI,VAinA 

IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1976 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  rewarding  experiences  in  life  is  the 
gratitude  that  a  dedicated  volunteer  re- 
ceives, not  only  from  those  that  he  or 
she  helps,  but  also  from  the  public  at 
large. 

There  is  a  group  of  such  people  that 
have  chosen  not  to  forget  those  men  who 
served  our  country  and  were  victims  of 
the  horror  and  sadness  that  war  brings. 
They  are  the  volunteers  who  put  in  long 
hours,  giving  up  their  free  time  to  work 
without  pay,  in  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Hospital  in  my  city  of  Philadel- 
phia and  in  VA  hospitals  throughout  the 
United  States. 
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On  May  17,  1976,  234  volunteers  and 
50  organizations  who  have  helped  to  al- 
leviate some  of  the  miseries  of  the  hos- 
pitalized veterans  will  be  honored  at  the 
annual  award  ceremony  of  the  VA  hos- 
pital in  Philadelphia.  Especially  out- 
standing among  those  being  honored  is 
the  recipient  of  the  VA  plaque,  William 
J.  Tadley — ^AL — ^who  has  volimteered  7.- 
500  hours  and  Samuel  Schiff — JWV — 
who  is  the  recipient  of  the  VA  gold  pm 
for  his  5,000  hours  of  dedicated  service. 

Many  of  the  individual  volunteers  are 
afOliated  with  veterans  and  fraternal 
groups  and  these  affiliations  are  indi- 
cated by  the  group's  initials  in  the  list 
which  follows.  Those  names  carrying  no 
initials  are  not  affiliated  with  any  one 
particular  group. 

I  add  at  this  point,  my  most  warm- 
hearted congratulations  and  thanks  to 
those  many  Philadelphians  who  each 
year  find  some  time  to  give  of  themselves 
to  this  noble  and  sincere  effort. 

I  Insert  into  the  Rbcoso  the  list  of 
names  and  organizations  who  are  being 
honored: 
Names  and  Obganizations  Beinc  Honobed 

VA   PLAQUZ    (7,500    HOTTKS) 

WUliam  J.  Tadley  (AL). 

VA  GOLD  PIN   (S.OOO  HOXTSS) 

Samuel  Schiff  (JWV) . 

VA  8n.VEB  FIN    <  2,500  HOOBS) 

Elizabeth  B.  Aro  (ALA),  Esther  B.  Biddle 
(ALA),  Harold  Nelson  (AL),  Paul  S.  Stewart 
(MSA).  > 

VA  BRONZE  PIN   (1,750  HOUBS>         \ 

John  P.  Carr  (OG,  Phila.),  James  A.  Fiilds 
(DAV),  WUey  Harmon  (VFW),  BenJamlnXc. 
Powell  (JWV) ,  Josephine  Batay  (AI^A) ,  Eton- 
aid  J.  Tempest  (DAV) .  J 

CERTIFICATE    OP    SERVICE    AWARD     (PREVIODSI/T 
EARNED   1,000   HOURS)  7 

Helen  Doris  Braun  (NA),  Rose  Cliud 
(SCC),  MarJorle  Greene  (ARC),  Elizabeth 
Hicks  (ARC),  Helene  Hoback  (NA).  Horace 
P.  Hopkins  (AL),  Vada  Hyde  (NA),  Edward 
Johnson  (NA),  Elizabeth  G.  Jones  (CWVA). 

Marie  Kenney  (ALA),  Eleanor  Kilpatrick 
(MOPHA),  Joseph  R.  Klotz  (NA),  Florence  O. 
Krag  (ARC),  Mae  McElvaney  (VFWA),  Anne 
McKenna  (VFWA) ,  Ann  MUler  ( JWVA) ,  Sara 
Myers  (AL). 

Eleanor  Greene  (ALA),  Charles  Peterson 
(NA),  Michael  Radvansky  (315th  Inf.),  Doro- 
thy Rose  (ARC),  Catherine  Rotay  (ALA). 
Wilson  H.  Shive  (VWWI),  Frances  Urwller 
(ALA).  Mae  Welsgrow  (DAVA),  WiUiam  E. 
Woollngham  (AL). 

CERTIFICATX  OF  DEVOTION    (1,000  HOITBSk 

Willie  R.  Brown  (NA),  Augusta  Campbell 
(MOPHA),  Josephine  Jackson  (NA),  Relne 
Land  (ALA),  Rose  Matt  (VFWA),  Margaret 
Miller  (NA),  AU  M.  Mir  (NA),  Walter  J 
Spence  (NA),  Roscoe  O.  Thornton  (NA), 
Victor  Varano  (NA),  Grace  Wilkinsou 
(AWM),  William  Toy  (VWWI)  deceased. 

CERTIFICATE    OF    OUTSTANDINC    SERVICE 
(500   BOUB8) 

Dolores  Bridges  (MOCA),  Guillama  Ceroue 
(VFWA).  John  Dougherty  (NA),  Bfary 
Dougherty  (ALA),  Agnes  Duncan  (NA), 
Mabel  Hagherty  (SA),  WUllam  Letlno  (DAV). 

Jane  W.  Lundahl  (NSDAR),  Kabir  M. 
Mohulddin  (NA).  Steven  Ian  Neibart  (NA), 
Shelton  Norwood  (NA).  Jane  Riley  (ALA), 
Joseph  Rutala  (NA),  James  H.  VThite  (NA). 

HONORABLE    MENTION    OVER    500    HOURS 

Desai  Bhupendra  (NA) ,  Elenora  Cerqultella 
(ALA),  Manzoor  Chaudrey  (NA),  Dorothy 
Greene  (CDA),  Katherins  Greim  (CDA). 
Helen  Hoeffer  (NMC),  neen  Jones  (NA). 
Anne  C.  Lauff  (AWM). 
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StenrtotU  IfcClosksy  (AUVSTB  Aux.).  Ed- 
ward Nolan  (AL).  Mtf  U.  BkdurdB  <NA). 
Anna  8Uy  (AI^),  Bala  Tttua  (CDA).  Flor- 
enc«  Toupa   (KA).  Ba^  TwUofd    <MliO). 

Jeniila  WeJntraub  (JWV),  Beatrice  WUllama 
(NA). 

HOMOaABX^   ME14TIOM   OVEX  300   HOUia 

Anne  Connors  (NA).  Harry  Lincoln  (KA), 
Ines  Lincoln  (NA),  Irene  Nedd  (AMVXT8 
Aoz.).  Samnel  Nedd  (AMVET8),  Bertha 
Schlmpf  (MOCA) ,  Joeeph  tAurleUo  (NA) . 

HONORABLZ    ilZtmOV   OVtX    100    HOTTBS 

Anna  Chung  (NA),  Azme  B.  Clarkeon 
(lAWVA).  Patrick  Concannon  (VFW),  Adele 
Coyt  (NA),  Anne  B.  Cunningham  (CDA). 
Theresa  Devenshire  (ARC),  Lydia  Floyd 
(NA).  Elizabeth  Frick  (AMVBTS  Aux.).  Ber- 
nlce  Olaahofer  (JWVA),  Vertelle  Hughes 
(DAVA) . 

Jane  Johnson  (AWM).  Minerva  Johnson 
(NA).  Barry  Jordan  (NA).  Xthel  Kehm 
(AliVKTS  Aux),  Hannah  M.  Klenk  (SA). 
Blanche  Maclntyre  (CWVA),  Walter  Sim- 
mons (DAV),  Roee  Spiegel  (MOCA),  Gabriel 
Wang  (NA),  Dorothy  West  (ARC),  Walter 
Zulewskl  (A1CVET8). 

HOirOKABLE   MENTION 

Bonnie  Baker  (SA),  Mrs.  Capt.  Todd  Baa- 
sett,  Lewis  BlTlns  (AMVET8),  Theodore 
Brandon  (V7W),  Donald  K.  Bumey  (NA). 
Emily  Bums  (ARC),  Warren  T.  Corbln 
(MSA).  Joeeph  Corey  (MOC). 

lilrs.  Irving  L.  Cranford  (SA),  Victor  Del 
Piano  (CWV),  Francis  Devlne  (NA),  Eliza- 
beth  Durant  (AWM),  Dorothy  Edwards 
(AMVETS),  Virginia  EgUnger  (AMVET8), 
Virginia  Fowler  (DAVA),  Charlotte  Hall 
(SA). 

Corrlne  Harrlday  (ARC),  John  J.  Heudrle 
(DAV),  Clifford  Hoag  (U8AAC).  Salvatore 
lannottl  (DAV),  Elizabeth  Johns  (NA).  Alice 
Joyce  (NA).  James  E.  Kehm  (AMVETS), 
Margaret  Klrschbaum  (VFWA).  Margaret 
KoUnsky  (NA),  Ramona  T.  Lee  (NA),  Sam- 
uel B.  Leecan  (AMVETS) . 

CERTIFICATE    OF    IlZXZr    300    HOUXS 

Arthur  Barone  (NA),  Edward  Bux  (NA), 
Robert  Emmons  (NA),  Eunice  Gamble 
(AWM),  Ernestine  Gibson  (NA),  Bemlce 
Olaahofer  (JWVA).  Helen  E.  Knox  (NSDAR). 
Gertrude  Lawhome  (VFWA). 

Martha  Lewis  (NA) .  Kenneth  Meader  ( AL) , 
Mary  McCIoskey  (CWVA),  GaU  Spelgel  (NA). 
Albert  Thompson  (NA).  Gerald  Zlccardl 
(NA). 

CEaXIFICATE     Of     APPRECIATION     100     HOUVS 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Bamford  (SA),  Joeeph  Blello 
(AMVETS),  Bette  Boardman  (NA),  John 
Boulware  (DAV),  Gertrude  Brenner  (NA), 
Anna  Callahan  (CDA),  Barbara  CampbeU 
(NA) ,  Matthew  Cherlan  (NA). 

Mary  Draper  (CWVA),  Karen  E.  Fisher 
(NA),  Ruth  J.  Fuller  (NA),  Stanley  J.  Gates 
(NA).  Olga  Goodwin  (DAVA).  Dan  Orandy 
(NA),  Frank  Guyton  (NA),  Charles  L. 
Haughey  (MOPH). 

Pearl  Hegh  ( VFWA) .  Edward  Jones  (VFW) . 
Rosalie  L.  Lewis  (NA),  William  J.  McFadden 
<NA),  Florence  Martin  (AMVETS  Aux.). 
Florence  Miles  (MOLB),  WUllam  Moore  (NA). 
Monica  Redlcan  (NA) . 

Marlon  Reynolds  (RSVP),  Carrie  Joanna 
Robb  (NA).  Frederick  Seubert  (NA),  Karen 
Stephens  (NA),  Mary  Anne  Spice  (CWVA). 
Mary  E.  Tenaglia  (CWVA),  Mary  K.  Twlford 
(NMC),  Terry  C.  WUllams  <NA).  Sara  A. 
Wolf  son  (NA^ . 

It  RTU-ICATE  OP  APPRECIATION   JOO  HOURS  TODTH 

Ruth  A.  Bell  (NA),  Kathryn  E.  Boston 
(ARC) .  Yvette  Brooks  (ARC) .  Marlene  Caesar 
(ARC) .  Herbert  AUen  Fine  (NA) .  Cheryl  Gar- 
rett (ARC).  Michelle  Gray  (NA).  Barbara 
Horsey  (ABC). 

Darlene  L.  Jones  (ARC),  Richard  Jay  Karol 

(NA).  Jim  M.  Lambeth  (NA),  Unda  C.  Mc- 

Laurln  (HA),  Cindy  A.  Neigh  (NA).  Carolyn 

Ratliff    (ARC).   Adrianne  Simmons    (ABC), 

Rudlna  Sloan  lARC).  Kathy  Uhle  (KA). 
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ToirrH  TOMnmrn  rm  so  aonM 
Gall  T.  Brown  (ABC).  Barbara  A.  Collins 
(NA) .  Sharl  A.  Parker  (ABC).  Olna  B.  Yoone 
(KA). 

HONoaasLX  itximoN 
Georgeanne  Lewis  (NA) ,  Mary  Lidey  (SA), 
Vera  8.  Lowwry  (NSDAR).  Mildred  MlUer 
(VFWA),  Pearl  Morrte  (DAVA),  OamUla 
Morton  (AWM).  Bdward  Perry  (HA),  Mar- 
jorle  Bockwell  (NA). 

Virginia  Buss  (NA),  Ralph  L.  Shenf elder 
(AL),  Thomas  B.  Stewart  (NA),  Marjorle 
Slocum  (AL).  Alma  Tracey  (WWI  Aux). 
XUsabeth  M.  Walker  (KSDAR) .  Mabel  Weath- 
ers (ABC).  Joseph  P.  Webb  (DAV). 

Edna  Weber  (N8DAB),  Loulae  P.  WUliams 
(RSVP).  John  S.  Young  (KA).  Edward  E. 
Donnan  (NA).  Edith  Reddish  (NA). 
T.K«nnr8Hip  awaum 
Helena  Hoback  (NA).  Edward  Johnson 
(NA).  Elizabeth  G.  Jones  (CWVA).  Sara  My- 
ers (AL).  Dorothy  C.  Rose  (ABC).  Catherine 
RoUy  (AL) .  Wilson  Shlve  (WWI) ,  Mae  Weis- 
grow  (DAVA) . 

American  Gold  Star  Mothers:  Rep.  Reglna 
CougbUn,  Dep.  Maude  Bailey.  Dep.  Lillian 
Sinclair. 

American  Legion:  Bep.  William  WooUng- 
ham,  Dep.  Marjorle  Slooum. 

American    Legion   Auxiliary:    Rep.    Marie 

Kenney,  Dep.  Frances  Urwller. 

American  Red  Cross:  Dep.  Dorothy  Rose. 

American  War  Mothers:  Rep.  Grace  WU- 

klnson.  Dep.  Anne  Lauff,  Dep.  Jane  Johnson. 

AMVKTS:  Rep.  Joeeph  Blello,  Dep.  Walter 

Zulewskl. 

AMVETS  AuxUlary:  Rep.  Ann  Gill.  Dep. 
Florence  Martin. 

Bnai  B'rlth  Women:  Mrs.  Eugene  Glarer. 
Beatrice  Silver. 

Bnai  B'rlth:  Robert  Schwartzberg.  Lewis 
August. 

Br  1th  Sholom:  Rep.  Aaron  Goldenberg, 
Dep.  Samuel  Winkler. 

BPO  Elks:  Rep.  Frank  P.  Nocltra,  Dep.  Vin- 
cent Dl  Domenic,  Dep.  Oscar  WexUn. 

Catholic  Daughters  of  America:  Rep.  Kay 
Greim,  Dep.  Elsie  Tlt\is. 

Catholic  War  Veterans:  Rep.  Joseph  Kelly, 
Dep.  Victor  DelPlano. 

Catholic  War  Veterans  Auxiliary:  Rep. 
Mary  Ann  Spice,  Dep.  Mary  Tenaglia. 

Disabled  American  Veterans:  Rep.  Dante 
Bonatuccl.  Rep.  William  Letlno. 

DUabled  American  Veterans  Aux.:  Rep. 
Mae  Welsgrow,  Dep.  Olga  Goodwin. 

Del.  County  Fed.  of  Women's  Clubs:  Rep. 
Mrs.  Richard  Corbln. 

Defense  Personnel  Support  Center:  Bep. 
Samuel  Nedd,  Dep.  Angelina  Restlfo. 

IBPOEW  Dept.  of  Veterans  Affairs:  Rep. 
Dennis  C.  White.  Dep.  Mrs.  Wm.  A.  C.  Clay, 
Dep.  Louise  BaskervlUe. 

Italian  American  War  Veterans:  Rep.  Anne 
B.  Clarkaon. 

Jewish  War  Veterans:  Rep.  Sid  Newman. 
Dep.  Joeeph  Goldstein. 

Jewish  War  Veterans  Auxiliary:  Rep.  Ann 
Miller.  Dep.  Bemlce  Glashofer. 

Masonic  Service  Association:  Rep.  Paul  S. 
Stewart.  Dep.  Ernest  P.  Knorr. 

MUltary  Order  of  the  Cootie  Aux.:  Rep. 
Dolores  Bridges,  Dep.  Babs  Schimpf,  Dep. 
Roise  Splegle. 

Military  Order  of  Lady  Bugs:  Rep.  Flor- 
ence E.  Miles,  D*p.  Mary  Gardner. 

Military  Order  t.;  the  Purple  Heart:  Rep. 
Charles  L.  Haughey,  Dep.  James  T.  Valen- 
tine. 

MUltary  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart  Auxil- 
iary: Rep.  Eleanor  Kllpatrick,  Dep.  Augusta 
CampbeU. 

Mothers  of  WWI:  Rep  Carrie  Meek.  Dep. 
Estelle  Snyder. 

Military  Order  of  the  Cooties :  Rep.  Prince 
CUfton.  Dep.  Joeeph  Corey. 

National  Society  DAR:  Rep.  Jane  Luudahl, 
Dep.  Helen  Knox.  Dep.  Edna  Weber. 

National  Catholic  Community  Serv.:  Un. 
WlUUm  Dougherty.  Mrs.  Catherine  Auer- 
wlck. 
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Navy  Mothen  Ohib:  Bep.  BaMn 
Dep.  KstharlM  Twtfod. 

OM  Onvtf.  otty  of  Rdladaiphtei  te^ 
HiBty  a.  Burr,  Dqp.  Harry  KUwaitf.  Dm, 
John  P.  Carr.  ^^ 

Older  of  the  Eastern  Star:  Bep.  Mta.  B«a< 
lah  Wltman,  Dep.  TlMlma  B.  BiebndL  Dni. 
Mra.  Margaret  Hasttoga.  ^ 

VvUah  Legion  of  Amencana  Veto.  Am.' 
Bep.  Franoea  Ptwnickl,  Oap.  Betan  Zank. 

Reserve  Officers'  Aaaodatlon  LadieT  Otata 
of  the  U.S.:  Bep.  Mrs.  Charles  Haaseterfer 
Dep.  Mrs.  WUUam  Barr. 

Supreme  Cootlette  Club:  Bep.  Rose  Cloud. 
Dep.  Mary  Mckinley.  Dep.  Ann  Fteter. 

The  Salvation  Army:  Rep.  Mrs.  Major  Ir- 
ving Cranford,  Dep.  Mrs.  Mabel  Ha^Q«rty 

The  Senior  Citizens  of  E.  Lanadovne:  Sep. 
Margaret  E.  Slegman.  Dep.  Amedla  H  Di 
Prima. 

The  Forty-Eight  La  Sodete  des  40  Horn- 
mes  et  8  Chevaux:  Rep.  Elmer  B.  Confalr. 
Dep.  Richard  B.  Roes. 

316th  Infantry  Association:  Rep.  Michael 
S.  Badvansky.  Dep.  Cheston  Hunter. 

United  Service  Organizations  of  PhUadd- 
phia,  Inc.:  Bep.  J.  HUl,  M^.  DoIotcb  Cook- 
Belmont  Fun  and  Magic  Bevue;  HeadUnerB 
Revue— Don  Kirby;  The  Intematioiukis— 
Barbara  K.  Tamoff;  Starlit  Bevue— Oeon* 
Trlpsha:  Broadway  AU-Stara— Bvelyn  Bknlth- 
East  Camden  FoUlea— Violet  MoOoBneU 
Hull's  A-PPOFIN'— Jack  HuD;  Anita  Jay 
Showcase — Anita  Jimeneos. 

United  Spanish  War  Veterans:  Bep.  Arthur 
T.  Lou. 

United  Spanish  War  Veterans  Aux.:  Mrs. 
Anna  Parker. 

V.  8.  Army  Ambulance  Serv.  Assoc  :  Bep. 
ClUTord  Hoag,  Dep.  Thomas  H.  EUls. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  U.S. :  Rep. 
Caseel  Wechter,  Dep.  Robert  M.  Graham. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  U.  8.  Aux- 
Ulary: Rep.  Mae  McEIvauey,  Dep.  Pearl  Hegh, 
Dep.  Ann  Comptoo. 

Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  USA:  Bep. 
WUson  H.  Shlve,  Dep.  WUliam  L.  Toy  (de- 
ceased). 

Veterans  of  World  War  I  <rf  the  USA  Aux- 
Ulary: Margaret  Wagner.  Alma  Travey. 

W.A.C.  Veterans  Association:  Mrs.  Harry  L 
MoCann.  Mrs.  Anna  L.  Oodabo. 

Mrs.  Georgiue  Hampton — Variety  Show. 

Mrs.  Harry  Buck — ^Variety  Show. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Barrlgan — Music  Programs. 

Mr.  William  Letino — Mtislc  Programs. 

Mrs.  Nellie  Ferguaon — Variety  Show. 


THE  MEDIA:  INTERNAL  CRITICISM 


HON.  DALE  MILFORD 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1976 

Mr.  MILPORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention,  and  the  at- 
tention of  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
to  a  critique  of  our  Nation's  news  media 
by  one  of  its  own:  Mr.  Bob  Ba.skin  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  News. 

Bob  Baskin's  Journalistic  experience 
.spans  decades,  and  spiced  with  a  long 
stint  as  Washington  bureau  chief  for  this 
newspaper. 

Speaking  out  of  tliat  experience,  and 
speaking  out  of  a  love  for  his  reporting 
profession,  Baskin  comes  down  hard  on 
the  side  of  integrity  and  ethics.  He  does 
tills  by  criticizing  tlie  release  of  classified 
information — the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence's  Report — to  a  New 
York  paper  by  Daniel  Schorr  of  CBS. 

Baskin  condemns  the  irresponsible,  in- 
discreet actions  of  this  network  news- 
man. 
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Let  me  quote  from  his  column.  "Media 
ObsesBion  With  Right  To  Know": 

•nxUy.  tlM  beat  aaws  tliat  oan  ba  sup- 
plied by  saeh  aonaspondents  as  Daniel 
Bchonr  are  stories  tbat  tear  down  tbe  United 
States  and  exalt  the  qpposttion.  Ibis  has 
become  a  mark  of  Journalistic  excellence. 
Ethical  standards  have  been  thrown  out  of 
the  window. 

That  is  strong  language.  But  truthful. 

And  I  am  pleased  to  r^wrt  that  I 
beard  numerous  similar  comments  from 
reporters — both  print  and  broadcast — in 
my  district  this  weekend.  I  am  grateful 
for  their  sense  of  ethics  and  responsi- 
bOitgr.  and  I  would  urge  each  of  us  to 
remember  that  one  Daniel  Schorr  does 
not  a  whole  profession  make.  The  article 
follows: 

Media  Obsbssiok  With  Bight  To  Know 
(By  Bobert  E.  Baskin) 

A  major  questtosi  befiwe  the  American 
public  today  ought  to  be  the  extent  we  wish 
to  go  in  full  disclosures  involving  our  intel- 
ligence community  and  our  defense  estab- 
lishment. 

Do  we  want  to  teU  our  enemies — real  or 
potential — about  everything  we  are  doing  In 
foraign  affairs? 

There  are  those  who  seem  to  be  following 
this  course.  We  can  only  point,  for  Ulustra- 
tkm,  at  Daniel  Schorr,  the  CBS  ccNrreqxmdent 
in  Washington,  who  has  recently  given  the 
report  of  the  House  InteUlgence  committee 
to  an  obecure  publication,  tbe  Village  Voice 
In  New  Tork. 

amtnn  i.ACKiin> 

This  is  a  strange  business.  Why  would 
Daniel  Schorr  select  the  Village  Voice  as  an 
ouUet  for  this  classified  infm-matioa? 

The  answer  Is  lacking,  Mr.  Schorr  works 
for  CBS.  Presumably  ttiat  network  would 
have  had  first  shot  at  this  exclusive  informa- 
tion. It  Is  poeslble  that  the  network  decided, 
with  some  degree  of  iiatlonal  responslbUity. 
that  It  did  not  want  to  engage  in  this  kind 
of  irresponsible  aoltTtty. 

Did  Mr.  Schorr  then  proceed  to  peddle  his 
tU-gotten  product  to  a  sleazy  newq>aper  in 
New  York?  That  appears  to  be  the  case,  al- 
though the  facts  are  not  aU  in. 

A  New  York  congressman  has  proposed 
that  Schorr  be  cited  for  contempt  of  Con- 
gress for  having  publicized  the  House  com- 
mittee's report,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
been  made  public  only  through  the  decree 
of  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  Carl  Albert, 
O-Okla. 

Having  not  read  tbe  law.  we  do  not  know 
how  susi>ectlble  Mr.  Schorr  Is  to  a  contempt 
acUon.  It  would  seem  to  be  preferable  to 
find  out  who  provided  him  with  this  docu- 
ment and  take  action  against  him. 

Mr.  Schorr  says  he  acted  out  of  a  sense  of 
high  Journalistic  integrity  and  to  let  the 
public  know  aU  the  facts.  He  Is  one  of  those 
who  would  also  let  the  Conununist  enemies 
of  this  country  know  all  the  facts. 

The  public's  right  to  know  has  become  an 
obBession  with  much  of  the  national  media. 
There  is  an  amazing  drive  in  the  Washing- 
ton press  corps  to  put  everything  out  into 
the  open — regardless  of  the  damage  done  to 
the  United  States  In  its  foreign  relations. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Soviet  Union  no 
longer  needs  as  e.<3pionage  apparatus  in  this 
country.  The  American  press  wiU  do  the  Job 
for  them  without  any  cost  to  Moscow. 

In  this,  members  of  Congress,  their  staffs 
and  others  in  government  are  cooperating 
ftilly.  And  the  House  InteUlgence  committee 
has  been  the  worst  offender,  having  had 
leaks  ever  since  it  went  into  action,  and  these 
were  leaks  derogatory  to  the  United  States 
and  obviously  beneflcial  to  opposing  forces  in 
world  affairs. 

The  country  sboruld  be  appaUed,  but  there 
Is  slight  evidence  that  this  Is  the  case. 
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National  security  is,  of  course,  at  stake, 
but  It  Is  seldom  mentioned  on  Capitol  HiU. 

The  President  can  talk  about  it  as  weU  as 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  can.  But 
tbe  net  result  Is  the  same :  Fredous  national 
secrets  are  being  provided  to  our  enemies. 

There  seems  to  be  a  crying  need  to  the 
United  States  for  an  official  aecreta  act,  pat- 
terned after  that  one  used  In  Britain.  It 
simply  provides  penalties  against  tbe  media, 
poUticlans  and  others  who  disclose  infoima- 
tion  that  Is  detrimental  to  the  national 
security. 

There  was  a  time  when  tbe  American  press 
was  responsible  and  discreet.  ITuring  World 
War  n,  for  example.  It  held  back  on  iMuring 
information  that  would  be  beneficial  to  otv 
opponents,  outside  of  censorsiiip. 

WATKBCATE  IMPETUS 

Today  the  best  news  that  can  be  supplied 
by  such  correspondents  as  Daniel  Schorr  are 
stories  that  tear  down  the  United  States  and 
exalt  the  opposition.  This  has  become  a  mark 
of  Journalistic  exceUence.  Ethical  standards 
have  been  thrown  out  of  the  window. 

The  Watergate  tragedy  provided  the  Im- 
petus for  this  sort  of  Journalistic  enterprise. 
The  emphasis  Is  on  the  n^atlve  and  the  de- 
structive. What  Is  good  about  this  country 
and  its  operations  abroad  is  seldom  men- 
tioned. We  are  villains. 

What  should  be  said  about  this  country 
is  that  it  has  over  the  years  done  more  for 
the  world  than  any  other  nation  and  that 
when  we  have  been  defeated,  as  we  were  In 
Vietnam,  a  worse  calamity  set  In.  We  deserve 
better  marks  than  we  an  getting  from  some 
people  who  profess  to  be  American  citizens. 


LETTER  PROM  WASHINGTON 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF  ICASSACHTTSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1976 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  15.  an  article  by  Russell  Baker 
entitled  "Letter  Prom  Washington"  ap- 
peared in  tbe  New  York  Times  Magazine. 
This  disheartening  but  accurate  ap- 
praisal of  Washington,  in  my  opinion, 
captures  the  crisis  of  government  and 
leadership  that  this  country  faces. 
Rather  than  attempt  to  capsiilize  Mr. 
Baker's  article,  I  prefer  to  publish  it  In 
its  entirety.  The  first  half  of  the  "Letter" 
follows;  I  will  submit  the  second  half 
of  the  article  for  publication  in  tomor- 
row's Record: 

Letteb  From  Washington 
(By  BusseU  Baker) 

I  have  been  in  Washington  a  few  hours, 
and  phone  an  old  friend.  He  Is  one  of  the 
relics.  We  both  remember  Washington  when 
men  of  the  future,  which  turned  out  to  be 
Vietnam,  Jumped  Into  Bobby  Kennedy's 
swimming  pool. 

"Why  Washington  in  January?"  my  friend 
asks.  "To  take  the  pulse  of  the  city." 

He  Is  mUdly  convulsed.  It  reminds  him  of  a 
Marx  Brothers  scene:  Oroucho  holding 
Harpo's  wrist  at  the  pulse,  staring  at  his 
watch,  then  looking  straight  at  the  camera, 
saying.  "Either  this  man  Is  dead  or  my  watch 
has  stopped." 

A  very  Washington  reaction  this  winter,  I 
find,  as  my  stay  lenghcns.  Nothing  that  Is 
happening  seems  to  be  meant  seriously. 

There  are  these  people,  very  Important 
people,  going  through  motions.  It  is  ritual- 
istic. I,  of  course,  know  aU  those  motions. 
Once  I  lived  here,  had  even  been  a  low-grade 
"Insldet,"  the  kind  of  piffle  obsesslonl^t  who 
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knows  who  wlU  be  appointed  Ambassador  to 
Ifalgasy  before  it  Is  pubUabed.  who  discourses 
at  dinner  on  "tba  VnHOaaV  tblnklng." 

It  being  January,  the  FrsaMant  makes  a 
tuigld  speech  written  by  a  oonmlttee.  "The 
State  of  the  Union."  Oongraas  Interrupts 
with  regular  tedium-charged  bonte  of  ap- 
plause. Democrats  "react"  with  mlmeo- 
graped  HftnimriiLtUMi  B^ubUcans  with 
praise.  The  notorious  Budget  is  revealed. 
Media  giants  analyze,  commentate,  disclose 
significance. 

This  year,  however,  the  motions  seem 
emptier  than  usual.  This  time  everyone 
seems  to  realize  that  it  Just. . . .  moUotu.  The 
performers  s^m  like  mechanical  figures  in  a 
grotesque  clockwork  machine.  The  machine 
whirs,  cogs  engage,  doors  flap  open,  men 
ad<Mmed  in  quaint  politicians'  suits  clack 
out  to  perform  the  immemorial  movements, 
and  the  villagers  go  through  the  ancient  dis- 
pute about  whether  their  beloved  oontn^)- 
tlon  needs  major  repair  or  merely  fresh 
grease. 

One  wonders  whether  Presldent>  Congress, 
President's  men  and  would-be  PresktentB 
would  have  troubled  going  throogh  with  it 
had  there  been  no  press  or,  more  urgently,  no 
television  willing  to  connive  in  tbe  pretense 
that  something  is  h^pening.  After  tbe  State 
of  the  Union  speech,  a  mouse  at  whose  de- 
Uvery  the  White  House  had  labored  for 
weeks,  I  ask  one  of  President  Ford's  men  if 
it  was  not  mostly  a  media  event,  a  nonliap- 
pening  staged  because  reporters  would  pre- 
tend it  was  a  happening.  "It's  aU  media 
event,"  he  replies.  "If  the  media  weren't  so 
ready  to  be  used,  it  would  be  a  very  small 
splaah." 

With  so  much  credulity  to  be  exploited  for 
poUtical  gold,  the  performers  may  safely 
commit  absurdities  to  distract  attention 
from  the  shortage  of  substance.  Thus  we 
have  the  spectacle  of  the  Tory  Ford  exhort- 
ing tbe  populace  to  inarch  in  the  spirit  of 
Tom  Paine,  a  revolutionary  so  noxious  to 
established  order  that  he  had  fled  Europe 
tar  America  to  avoid  being  hanged  by  men 
of  Mr.  Ford's  political  philosophy. 

In  Washington,  almost  everybody  of  im- 
portance, man  and  woman,  has  run  out  of 
imagination.  Wit's  end  seems  not  far  off.  All 
that  remains  to  talk  about  is  how  the  money 
Is  dwlndUng  away  and  whether  the  next 
bank-loan  payment  can  be  met.  The  business 
of  tJie  Republic  has  become  a  glum  quibble 
among  bookkeepers.  We  are  in  the  hands  of 
men  who  make  no  music  and  have  no  dream. 

At  a  certain  time  In  the  60's,  I  had  begun 
to  feel  a  chill  between  me  and  my  old  pal, 
the  Government. 

■nils  is  not  so  easy  to  explain  vrlthout 
sounding  naive,  but  I  grew  up  in  the  Roose- 
velt age  when  most  people — ^though  cer- 
tainly not  many  rich  men — ^looked  on  the 
Government  as  a  friend.  It  had  always 
seemed  to  be  on  my  side  In  life,  and  during 
World  War  II  we  pitched  In  and  worked  to- 
gether; and  afterwards,  through  Truman  and 
Eisenhower,  we  developed  a  relatlonishlp  of 
mutual  respect.  At  this  particular  time  in 
tbe  60's.  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  no  longer  my  friend  and,  in- 
deed, that  It  regarded  me  as  little  more  than 
a  nuisance,  someone  to  be  tolerated  with 
barely  veiled  contempt  and,  when  I  annoyed 
it,  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  office  by  recep- 
tionists. 

I  do  not  mean  to  pei-sonallze  this.  It  wasn't 
only  I  wtio  had  been  left  behind  by  this  im- 
mensely successful  new  Supergovemment.  It 
was  all  of  us.  And  I  don't  mean  "the  people." 
I  mean  the  persoiLs  of  America,  the  ornery, 
difficult,  fascinating  200  miUion  individuals 
who  were  the  United  States  of  America. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  Government  liad 
no  use  any  longer  for  us  persons.  It  was 
deferential  enough  to  "the  people,"  to  be 
sure,  and  was  constantly  pushing  us  around 
for  the  good  of  "the  pe<q)le."  The  Govern- 
ment had  become  something  like  the  fellow 
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rou  knew  In  high  school  who  grew  up  to  be 
the  most  Important  man  In  telerision;  jrou 
might  get  a  Cbrlotmaa  card  from  him  now 
and  then,  but  jrou  wouldn't  dream  of  burden- 
ing him  with  20  minutes  of  your  anguish, 
pain  and  dreams.  Tbt  Oovernmenfa  energy 
was  too  valuable  to  be  spent  on  persons;  It 
had  to  be  husbanded  for  "the  people." 

Some  blood  connection  between  Washing- 
ton and  the  country  had  been  snapped.  It 
was  suddenly  easy  for  Washington  to  talk 
about  pain  and  death  because  they  had  been 
reduced  to  statistics.  War  was  glossed  over  In 
terms  ot  "body  count"  and  "megadeaths." 
Old  age  was  a  percentage  point,  unemploy- 
ment a  manageable  figure  in  the  economic 
forecast.  The  Oovernment  was  not  only  In 
the  death-dispensing  business  on  the  grand 
scale.  It  was  also  dealing  with  humans  as 
though  they  had  no  humanity. 

Rventually,  I  left  Washington,  and,  almost 
Immediately,  felt  In  touch  with  life  again.  I 
think  of  this  as  I  return  now  in  deep  winter, 
the  Potomac  sliding  under  the  wing  of  the 
airplane,  ice  floes  visible  at  the  big  curve  by 
Watergate,  and,  on  the  ground,  a  merciless 
wind  out  of  the  Arctic. 

There  Is  an  old  horror  story  entitled 
"Donovan's  Brain,"  in  which  this  poor  devil 
has  his  brain  removed  from  his  body  and 
kept  alive  in  a  cupboard  to  do  nothing  but 
think  about  its  predicament  Gradually,  the 
brain  acquires  nasty  powers  to  control  events 
outside,  events  with  which  it  has  lost  all 
physical  connection.  The  brain  exerts  pure 
mental  power  undiluted  by  connection  with 
human  reality. 

Washington,  It  seems  to  me,  has  become 
like  Donovan's  brain  and  the  rest  of  us  like 
Donovan's  disconnected  body.  On  instinct 
and  reflex,  we  may  twitch  and  convulse,  but 
Washington  sits  In  Its  brainpan  solution  In 
the  cupboard,  severed  from  any  feel  of  the 
struggle  swid  the  pain. 

The  politicians  of  Washlnxton  complain 
that  the  people  have  become  cvnlcal  about 
government  and  lost  their  faith  In  Wash- 
ington. This  Is  a  typically  disconnected 
Washington  view  of  reality,  with  the  common 
flaw  that  it  assumes  "the  people"  Is  human. 
The  real  case  seem-s  .somewhat  different.  The 
persons  of  America,  it  seems  more  likely, 
don't  much  believe  the  Oovernment  Is  capa- 
ble of  realizing  there  are  persons  out  there. 
When  Washington  looks  at  you  In  this  epoch. 
It  seems  to  see  only  a  statistic. 

There  are  signs  of  decadence  in  Washing- 
ton that  could  be  mustered  for  yet  another 
essay  on  a  city  demoralized,  disheartened  and 
dispirited  In  the  ruin  of  Watergate.  The  old 
hands  sit  around,  romantically  hoisting  the 
brandy  to  the  good  old  days,  which  turned 
out  to  be  such  rotten  old  days,  and  moping 
that  It's  all  over  and  nothing  remains  but 
limkheads  and  midgets.  Thus  the  special  Joy 
with  which  they  Joke  about  President  Ford 
as  a  punchy  heavyweight  stumbling  over  dogs 
and  bumping  his  head  on  the  Icebox. 

Tales  of  human  Inferiority  are  conversa- 
tional staples.  President  Kennedy's  sex  life 
to  exhumed  over  the  dinner  table.  What  a 
fall  Is  there  from  Camelot!  Someone  has 
heard  that  Jackie  has  dropped  the  Kennedy 
from  her  name  in  business  usage,  now  call- 
ing herself  Jacqueline  Bouvier  Onassls.  In 
any  case  Mrs.  Kennedy  smiles  too  much. 
The  Democratic  leadership  of  the  House  is 
described  in  Laurel-and-Hardy  terms.  At 
dinner,  a  local  lady  famed  for  knowing  all 
and  telling  it  acerbically  recites  tales  of  the 
Democratic  eminence  whose  gizzard  has  been 
so  long  marinated  In  alcohol  that  he  regu- 
larly finishes  public  banquets  snoring  face- 
down in  his  plate.  When  an  evening  with 
someone  from  the  White  House  reaches  the 
convivial  stage  at  which  confidences  can  be 
exchanged,  the  Invariable  question  Is,  "Is 
Ford  as  dumb  as  everybody  says  he  Is?"  (In- 
variable answer:  No.) 

Ruin  and  despair  In  Washington  can  be 
overdone,  however,  and  Watergate,  after  all, 
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la  some  two  years  past,  whleh  Is  an  eternity 
In  the  Washington  measure  of  time.  In  fact, 
I  saw  very  little  ruin  In  Washington.  The 
machinery  which  makes  the  place  so  fleros 
seems  remarkably  intact  and  all  ready  to 
roar  again  once  we  return  to  normal  govern- 
ment. Normal  government  is  what  is  In  rtUn 
at  present.  Given  an  unelected  President  of 
conservative  Republican  mind  and  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress  distinguUhed  only  by  poor 
leadership,  lack  of  organization  and  total 
absence  of  any  political  philosophy,  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  expect  iny thing  more 
than  caretaker  government,  and  caretaker 
government  Is  what  we  have. 

ThlH  Is  why  so  much  of  the  January 
openlng-of-Government  ritual  seemed  so 
threadbare.  President  Ford's  policy  outlined 
in  the  State  of  the  Union  speech  may  have 
been  wan  and  negligible,  but  at  least  It  had 
the  virtu*  of  small  ambitions  appropriate  to 
a  caretaker  President. 

It  was  Interesting  chiefly  as  a  campaign 
document,  showing  pretty  much  what  Ford 
will  aim  to  do  If  he  is  elected  this  fall.  He 
wlU  aim  to  hold  down  the  budget  and  keep 
the  electorate  bored  with  government.  At  a 
dinner  one  evening,  a  Republican  Senator 
asked  a  White  House  assistant,  "What  will 
Ford  do  to  inspire  the  country?" 

"Inspire  the  country?"  asked  the  White 
House  man.  "Nothing.  With  Ford,  what  you 
see  is  what  you  get." 

"That's  why  Reagan  will  beat  him,"  the 
Senator  said.  The  Senator,  a  Ford  man  who 
dislikes  Reagan,  was  not  happy  about  his 
own  predlcUon,  but  he  was  very  represenU- 
tlve  of  Washington  this  winter.  It  is  a  seeth- 
ing turmoil  of  glumness. 

Little  needs  to  be  said  about  the  SUte  of 
the  Union  except  that  it  proposed  little  and 
Congress  will  probably  do  little  about  It!  and 
the  White  House  Is  not  altogether  displeased 
by  the  prospect.  The  CoogrMs  U  seen  here 
as  a  blind  bull  Incapable  of  doing  anything 
but  charghig  about  the  barn  and  knocking 
down  the  hay-loft  supports.  White  House 
people  rather  expect  it  wUl  make  hash  of 
the  President's  budget.  Increase  the  deficit 
by  75  or  100  percent,  and  give  Republicans 
a  chance  to  run  on  the  argument  that  Dem- 
ocrats are  wUd  spenders. 

What  bodes  Is  a  year  of  eleventh-rate  gov- 
ernment animated  by  third-rate  political 
manipulators,  and  It  Is  this  sense  of  a  long 
wallow  ahead  that  accounts  for  much  of  the 
defeatism,  fatigue  and  poor-mouth  gossip  and 
makes  this  a  particularly  low  point  In  Wash- 
ington life. 


BlCE>rrENNIAL  SALUTE  TO  BISHOP 
W.  McCOLLOUOH 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 


OF   THE   DISTalCT   OF    COLVMBU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24,  1976 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this 
great  Republic  celebrates  Its  Bicenten- 
nial we  reflect  upon  the  virtues  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  of  our  Nation,  I  think 
it  is  most  appropriate  that  we  pay  tribute 
also  to  those  who  today  carry  on  in  the 
best  tradition  of  the  faith  and  works  of 
the  fathers  of  oiu:  country.  Here  In  our 
Nation's  Capital,  we  are  privileged  to 
have  one  such  man  whose  life  and  works 
are  the  very  embodiment  of  the  faith, 
the  sense  of  conscience,  and  the  response 
to  duty  that  has  endeared  tlie  Founding 
Fathers  to  us  all.  I  speak  of  Bishop  W. 
McCollough. 

Bishop  W.  McCollough,  a  leader  in 
the  United  House  of  Prayer  for  All  People 
sinre  1939,  rose  from  the  rank  of  Boy 
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Scout  to  trustee  to  the  rank  of  blabop 
of  the  United  House  of  Prayer  for  All 
People,  here  and  around  the  world. 

Pond  are  the  memories  of  Sweet,  Sweet 
Daddy  Grace,  who  founded  the  United 
House  of  Prayer  for  All  People  back  in 
1919  and,  who  for  35  or  more  years,  was 
its  bishop  and  leader  until  1960  when  he 
was  called  from  labor  to  reward.  The  de- 
cision on  a  successor  to  Daddy  Grace  was 
not  long  coming  because  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  church  already  had  its 
eyes  upon  Elder  W.  McCoUough.  who  at 
that  time,  was  pastor  of  the  Mother 
Church  at  601  M  Street.  NW.  here  in 
Washington.  Soon,  therefore,  the  mem- 
bers and  the  world  acknowledged  Bishop 
W.  McCollough  as  the  man  most  fit  to 
carry  on  the  great  work  of  the  founder 
of  the  United  House  of  Prayer  for  All 
People. 

In  the  years  since  that  time,  Bishop 
McCollough  has  proved  more  than 
worthy  of  the  privilege  and  responsibility 
of  giving  leadership  not  only  in  the 
church,  but  in  the  communities  across 
the  Nation  that  surroimd  his  churches. 
We.  in  our  Nations  Capital,  are  priy- 
ileged  to  see  first-hand  how  well  he  has 
related  religion  to  life  in  the  magnificent 
Grace-McCoUough  Canaanland  Apart- 
ments, which  he  has  built,  mortgage  free, 
to  provide  beautiful  housing  for  90  fam- 
ilies on  the  7th  Street  riot  corridor  of 
Washington.  D.C.  Also,  he  has  a  fleet  of 
luxury  liner  buses  for  transporting  mem- 
bers across  the  country. 

We  cannot  say  or  do  enough  to  hwior 
a  man  whose  life  has  meant  so  much  in 
the  past,  means  so  much  in  the  present, 
and  will  mean  so  much  in  the  future  to 
our  city,  our  NaUon.  and  our  world.  This 
man  has  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
people  who  are  dedicated  servants  of 
God.  Many  of  them  are  in  service  each 
night  singing,  shouting,  and  giving  praise 
to  God  for  his  wonderful  blessings  and 
saving  power. 

Washingtonians  celebrating  our  Na- 
tion's Bicentemiial  see  reflected  in  Bish- 
op McCollough  the  sterling  qualities  that 
endear  the  Founding  Fathers  to  all 
Americans.  The  political  leadership  of 
a  George  Washington,  the  father  of  our 
coimU-j',  is  reflected  in  Bishop  McCol- 
lough who  for  over  16  years  has  brought 
his  dynamic  leadership  style  to  the 
United  House  of  Prayer. 

As  the  patriots  recognized  the  political 
skill  and  organizing  ability  of  a  Thomas 
Jefferson  so  do  we  in  our  Nation's  Capital 
salute  the  organizational  leadership  of 
Bishop  McCollough  who  was  the  moti- 
vating force  behind  the  construction  of 
Canaanland  Apartments  on  the  7th 
Street  riot  corridors. 

Like  the  inspirational  oratory  of  a 
Patrick  Henry,  that  rallied  the  patriots 
to  the  cause  of  freedom.  Bishop  McCol- 
lough's  charismatic  and  eloquent  ser- 
mons have  stirred  the  hearts  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  people  across  this  great 
Nation  of  ours. 

I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  submit  this 
testimonial  in  recognition  of  Bishop  W. 
McCoUoueh,  a  great  American,  who  has 
earned  by  his  deeds  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  the  citizens  of  our  Nation's 
Capital  as  a  Pounding  Father  of  religious 
leadership. 
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TERRORISTS  TARGET  THE  BICEN- 
TENNIAL AT  THE  HARD  TIMES 
CONFERENCE — PART  I 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueaday.  February  24,  1978 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Prairie  Fire  Organizing 
Committee,  which  is  the  overt  arm  of  the 
terrorist  Weather  Underground  Orga- 
nization, held  its  National  Hard  Times 
Conference  in  Chicago,  January  30-Feb- 
ruary  1, 1976.  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
Circle  Campus  and  paid  for  by  the 
American  taxpaj^rs. 

As  I  reported  in  these  pages  on  Feb- 
ruary 11. 1976,  the  National  Hard  Times 
Conference  was  a  long-planned  scheme 
of  the  Weather  Underground  Organiza- 
tion. WUO,  and  its  Prairie  Fire  Organiz- 
ing Committee.  PFOC,  to  build  a  new  and 
expanded  circle  of  sympathizers  around 
the  terrorist  WUO  core  group.  The 
method  of  building  this  new  am>aratus 
was  to  call  a  national  meeting,  ostensibly 
to  discuss  issues  relating  to  the  economic 
recession. 

However  the  chief  project  determined 
upon  is  not  organizing  self-help  projects 
for  the  unemployed,  but  organising  a 
mass  demonstration  to  disrupt  the  July  4 
Bicentennial  celebrations  in  Philadelphia 
on  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  our  country. 

The  pressure  for  the  mass  demonstra- 
tions— the  organizers  hope  for  500.000 
radicals  to  counter  the  expected  500,000 
patriotic  Americans  expected  to  attend 
the  July  4  RillAdelpfaia  c^ebrations — 
has  come  from  the  Soviet  and  Cuban 
backed  Puerto  Rican  Socialist  Party. 
PSP.  The  PSP  is  a  self -stated  lifondst- 
Leninist,  that  is,  Communist  organiza- 
tion which  has  repeatedly  expressed  its 
support  for  acts  of  revrtutionary  terror- 
ism. 

The  week  before  the  National  Hard 
Times  Conference,  the  PSP  initiated  the 
July  4  Coalition  operating  from  P.O.  Box 
805,  Cooper  Station,  New  Yoiic,  N.Y. 
10003.  The  Initiating  sponsors  included 
representatives  of  a  number  of  revolu- 
tionary organisations  and  fronts  such 
as  the  PSP;  the  Commtmist  J^uty. 
n.S.A.;  Venceremos  Brigade;  PFOC: 
American  Indian  Movement;  Ntotionid 
Lawyers  Guild;  National  interim  Com- 
mittee for  a  Mass  Party  of  the  People; 
National  Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Com- 
mittees; Native  American  and  Puerto 
Rican  Solidarity  Committee,  and  so 
forth.  The  complete  list  of  July  4  coali- 
tion sponsors  was  included  in  my  remarks 
of  February  11,  1976,  3094-3096. 

It  is  outrageous  that  this  meeting  of 
those  who  would  destroy  our  constitu- 
tional form  of  government  was  paid  for 
by  taxpayers'  money  given  by  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
to  the  American  Issues  FHirum  of  Chi- 
cago. AIF  director  Richard  Leucke  told 
ray  staff  that  the  "humanists"  who  ap- 
plied for  the  AIF  grant — Shelly  Miller 
and  Russell  Neufeld  of  PFOC  plus  other 
humanists  like  terrorist  Carlos  Feliciano 
who  pleaded  guilty  to  reduced  charges 
of  possession  of  explosives — that  the 
PFOC  application  had  been  vouched  for 
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by  Eugene  Eidehberg,  vice-chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  Circle  Campus 
and  chairman  of  the  I]lin<^  State  LEAA 
Commission. 

Mr.  Eidenlierg  called  my  office  2  weeks 
ago  to  say  that  he  would  send  a  letter 
explaining  his  actions.  No  letter  has  been 
received  to  date. 

A  number  of  patriotic  young  Ameri- 
cans who  value  their  founding  heritage 
of  freedom  attended  the  National  Hard 
Times  Conference  meetings  and  brought 
back  voliunes  of  literature  on  the  con- 
ference. Their  assistance  has  been  most 
helpfuL 

The  National  Hard  Times  Conference 
opened  on  Friday  evening,  January  SO 
with  an  ad  hoc  kangaroo  court  called  the 
Pe(H>le's  Tribunal.  The  People's  Tribunal 
was  held  to  "demonstrate  both  the  dis- 
tinctive qualities  and  the  similarities 
which  connect  local  struggles,  and  •  *  * 
allow  us  to  pass  Judgment  against  n.S. 
imperialism  for  its  crimes  against  the 
people." 

The  large  number  of  testifiers,  as  these 
pec^le  were  termed,  included: 

Yvonne  Oolden — leader  of  the  San  R«n- 
cisco  Black  TeocIierB'  Caucus,  Scui  Frandsoo. 
Calif.  (Hard  Times  Conference  Board) . 

Bob  Brtnkman — leader  of  the  recent  starike 
of  interns  and  residents  at  Cook  County  Hos- 
pital— Chicago,  ni. 

Mafundl — ^Atmore-Holman  Brothers,  In- 
mates for  Action — Birmingham.  Ala. 

Kathy  Dorsey — ^former  member  of  national 
executive  board.  Coalition  of  Labor  Union 
Women  (ClitTW)  and  former  co-chairwoman 
of  National  Minority  Committee  of  CLTTW — 
Brooklyn.  N.7. 

Pete  B:eUey — ^president,  local  160  (X7AW); 
oo-chatnaan.  United  National  Caucus — War- 
ren. lISOlL. 

Evallna  Antonetty — leader  of  education 
and  daycare  struggles,  director  of  united 
Bronx  Parents — ^Bronx,  N.T.  (not  present). 

Penny  OifUoa — stadent  activist  at  Brooklyn 
College,  FiBtrle  Fire  Organizing  Committee — 
Brooklyn.  N.T. 

Vu  Ngoc  Kon — ^Unlon  of  Vietnamese  In  the 
VB. 

Ted  DoBtal — ^long-time  leader  of  the  Steel- 
woikers'  Union,  fighter  for  the  rights  of  the 
elderly— Bast  Cleveland,  Cttilo.  (A  founding 
member  of  the  Trotskylst  Communist  Work- 
en  Wortd  nvty) . 

Fred  Stover — Itmg-tlme  leader  of  farmers' 
stniggles.  UjB.  Farmers  Association — Hamp- 
ton. Iowa. 

Tapson  Mawari  (or  Mawere) — repreecnta- 
tlve  of  ZANU  in  the  UJB. 

Evelyn  Weiner — leader  of  unemployment 
struggles  and  struggles  m  the  1080's;  Iiower 
East  Side  Mobilization  for  Peace  Action — 
N*wTork,N.T. 

Budolfo  Lasano — leader  of  CA8A — General 
Brothertiood  of  Workers  and  the  fight  for 
the  rights  of  undocumented  workerE — 
Chicago,  111.  (served  as  a  Judge,  Instead  of  a 
witness) . 

Pedro  Grant — president  of  the  BoUer 
Makers'  Union  of  Puerto  Rico,  AFL-CIO, 
director  of  Movimlento  Obrero  Unldo  (MOU- 
trade  union  federation) ,  member  of  the  cen- 
tral committee  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Socialist 
Party — ^Puerto  Rico,  (did  not  participate  In 
the  tribunal,  but  was  present  the  following 
day). 

Ellen  Moves  Camp — American  Indian 
Movement. 

Doris  Litcas — ^Welfare  Mothers  for  Justice, 
New  York,  N.T. 

R«faelo  Oarcia,  Chicano  Industrial  striker, 
Los  Angeles. 

Irrero  Guitlerriez,  CASA,  Northern  Cali- 
fornia. . 

The  Judges  or  "hearmg  officers"  of  the 
"People's  Tribunal"  in&atMi: 
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WUbur  Haddock — presiding  officer — presi- 
dent. United  Black  Workers — member.  Hard 
Times  Oonferenoe  BoanI    Mewait.  VJ. 

Bla  Baker — long-time  civil  rights  activist, 
founder  of  SNOC — ^New  York,  N.T. 

TheUna  Hamilton — 20-year  leader  of 
parents'  education  struggles,  oommxuiity 
leader — ^Brownsville,  N.Y. 

Bill  Kunstler — long-time  people's  lawyer — 
New  Ywk,  N.T. 

Antonio  Rodriguez — Secretary-General  of 
CASA — General  Brotherhood  of  Workers — 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Olga  Sanabria — ^member  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  Socialist  Party,  New  York,  N.T. 

Irwin  SUber — ^Executive  Editor  of  the 
Guardian  new^aper.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Annie  Stein — a  leader  of  People  Against 
Racism  m  Education;  member  of  the 
Prairie  Fire  Organising  Committee  and 
member  of  the  Hard  Times  Conference 
Board— New  York,  N.T. 

Ronald  Starks — Black  Panther  Party,  who 
replaced  BPP  "ofiOcial  qx>kesperson"  David 
Graham  DuBols,  of  the  Hard  Times  Confer- 
ence Board. 

Virginia  CoUlns — ^vice-president.  Republic 
of  New  Africa;  member  Hard  Times  Confer- 
ence Board — ^New  Orleans,  Ia. 

Iberta  Banq>tan — mother  ot  dead  BPP 
leader  Fired  Hampton — Clilcago. 

Tuil  Koclilyama — ^National  Ccanmittee  for 
the  Defense  of  Political  Prisoners — New  Tork, 
N.T. 

Don  Jose  MaJ(»r — ^Puerto  Rican  Socialist 
Party. 

Queen  Mother  Audley  Moore — ^Universal 
Assoclatlcm  of  Ethiopian  Womm,  New  Tork, 
N.T. 

Bobert  Mendoza — ^American  Indian  Move- 
ment, San  Ft«nclsoo. 

Two  luminaries  of  the  left  who  did 
not  attend  the  opening  tribunal  as  sched- 
uled were  Caiios  Feliciano  of  the  Hard 
Times  Conference  Board  who  hi  1973 
pled  guilty  to  charges  of  possession  of 
explosive  devices  and  a  idstd  and  was 
sentenced  to  4  years  imprisanment,  but 
was  released  for  time  served  in  July  1975 ; 
and  attorney  Arthur  Kinoy  of  the  Center 
for  Constitutional  Rights.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  FeUciano  had  the  flu;  but 
Kinoy,  foimder  of  the  Mass  Party  Orga- 
nizing Committee,  lifPOC — fonaexiy  the 
National  Interim  Committee  for  a  Mass 
Party  of  the  People,  NIC — and  active 
supporter  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Socialist 
Party,  PSP,  was  busy  pro^aring  congres- 
sional testimony  to  be  delivered  on  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1976,  attacking  the  proposed 
compact  of  permanent  union  between 
the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Preliminary  organizing  for  the  Na- 
tional Hard  Times  (Conference  was  in 
large  part  handled  by  the  Trotskyist 
Communists  of  the  Workers  World  Party. 
WWP,  and  its  youth  arm.  Youth  Against 
War  and  Fascism,  YAWP.  Students  for 
a  Donocratic  Society  and  the  Weather- 
man faction  formerly  cooperated  with 
the  WWP  and  YAWF  in  militant  street 
confrontations  with  police.  Regional  or- 
ganizing offices  included : 

Bay  Area  Hard  Times  Committee,  c/o 
Tvonne  Golden  Opp<»tunlty  Senior  High, 
160  S.  Van  Ness,  San  Franciso,  Calif.  94103 
(415/626-6207) . 

Boston  Hard  Times  Committee,  32  Rutland 
Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.  (617/267-6657). 

Buffalo  Hard  Times  Committee,  c/o  Attica 
Now,  1528  Jefferson.  Buffalo,  N.T.  14208  (716/ 
882-0254). 

Touth  Against  War  and  Fascism,  730  Main 
Street,  Buffalo,  N.T.  14202  (71«/8S»-a065) . 

OotviBlniB  Hard  Times  Committee,  Bos 
8324,  Columbus,  Ohio  48201. 
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DMiT«r  Hard  TUdm  OoounlttM.  o/o  8t«n 
Woods.  (S0S/38»-19(M). 

NfttlODAl  Hard  Times  OOoe.  Rm  1601,  S3 
West  Jackaon,  Chicago,  HI.  80004  (S1S/»41- 

New  Orleana  Hard  Times  Committee,  c/o 
Vlrgmu  Colllna,  9130  Fig  Street.  New  Or- 
leans, La.  70113. 

New  Tork  Hard  Times  Committee,  Rm. 
411.  IM  nrth  Avenue,  Now  York,  N.T.  10010 
(aia/aoi-0381). 

Newartc  Hard  Times  Committee,  c/o  United 
Black  Workers.  P.O.  Box  18M,  Newark,  NJ. 
07101. 

Norfolk  Prisoners  Solidarity  Committee 
P.O.  Box  7032.  Norfolk.  Va.  23609  (804/627- 
0870). 

Minneapolis  Hard  Times  Committee,  c/o 
Twin  Cities  Women's  Union,  2953  Blooming- 
ton  Avenue,  Minneapolis.    Minn.  58407. 

Seattle  Hard  Times  Committee,  c/o  Women 
Out  Now,  P.O.  Box  22199,  Seattle.  Wash. 
08122. 

Washington.  D.C.  Hard  Times  Committee, 
c/o  TAWP  &  Insiu^ent  Press.  1071  K  St.,  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  (202/783-7079). 

The  PPOC  worked  diligently  to  get  • 
larg«  number  of  radical  organizers  to 
support  the  conference  and  serve  on  the 
conference  board.  Originally  the  boanl 
had  included  a  representative  of  the  In- 
ternational Workers  Party,  (IWP),  a 
small  Trotskylst-orlented  splinter  from 
the  Natiemal  Caucus  of  Labor  Commit- 
tees. However,  due  to  the  insistence  of 
Workers  World  Party  representative 
Brian  Becker,  the  IWP  was  expelled. 

The  members  of  the  National  Hard 
Times  Conference  Board,  now  the  Hard 
Times  Continuations  Committee,  In- 
cluded: 

Helen  Ackley,  Long  Island  Equal  Jiistloe 
Association. 

Evelina  Antonetty,  United  Bronx  Parents, 
N.Y. 

Brian  Becker,  Youth  Against  War  and 
Fascism.  N.Y. 

Vernon  BeUecourt,  American  Indian  Move- 
ment (AIM). 

Slim  Coleman,  Intercommimal  Survival 
Committee,  Chicago. 

VlrglnU  Collins,  Republic  of  New  Africa. 
New  Orleans.  t«. 

Walter  CoUlns,  former  executive  director 
SOKF  and  a  fotmder  of  the  Student  Non- 
violent   Coordinating    Committee    (SNCC): 

Pam  Coetaln.  Twin  Cities  Women's  Union 

Jennifer  Dotirn,  Prairie  Fire  Organteing 
Committee. 

David  Orabam  DuBols,  Black  Panther 
Party.  Oakland,  CA;  MPOC. 

Carlos  FeUclano. 

Leo  Fletcher.  United  Community  Construc- 
tion Workers,  Boston. 

Ted  Olick,  Mass  Party  Organizing  Com- 
mittee. 

Yvonne  Oolden,  San  Francisco  Black 
Teachers  Caucus. 

Beverly   Orant,   Cult\u-a!   Workere  Front, 

rt.T. 

Wilbur  Haddock,  United  Black  Workers 
Newark,  N  J. 

Jim  Haughton,  Harlem  Flghtback;  MPOC. 

Frederick  Douglass  Hobby.  Black  Workers 
Coalition.  Louisville,  Ky. 

Juan  irlBarlty.  Association  de  Trabajadores 
Agricolas.  Connecticut. 

Peter  KeUey.  President.  Local  160.  UAW 
Co-Chalrman,  United  National  Caucus. 

Marian  Kramer.  Welfare  Workers  for  Jus- 
tice, N.Y. 

Maggie  Kuhn.  Grey  Panthers  Network. 

Joel  Myron.  Eugene  V.  Debs  Caucus. 

Rosa  Negron— (dropped  or  resigned  before 
conference) . 

Florencio  Merced-Rosa.  PoUtlcal  Commis- 
sion. Puerto  Rican  Socialist  Party. 

Eddie  Sanchez,  political  prlsonw. 
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Annie  Stein.  People  Against  Racism  in 
Education  (PARE). 

Arnold  Townsand.  WAPAC.  San  Francisco. 

Oene  Vanderport,  Midwest  Federation 

Carlos  Vasquea,  CASA  (General  Brother- 
hood of  Workers) . 

Sponsors  of  the  Hard  Times  Confer- 
ence included  a  number  of  revolutionary 
organizations  and  radical  local  commu- 
nity groups.  It  Is  noted  with  interest  that 
among  the  sponsors  was  Nuclear  Ob- 
jectors for  a  Pure  Environment,  NOPE, 
headed  by  nuclear  power  station  sabo- 
teur Sam  Lovejoy.  Other  sponsors  in- 
cluded: 

Actkm  for  Women  in  Chile.  N.Y. 

Alliance  for  Labor  and  Community  Action, 
D.C. 

American  Indian  Movement  (AIM). 

AssocUtlon     de     Trabajadores     Agricolas 
( ATA) ,  Connecticut. 

Attica  Now,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Black  Panther  Party,  Oakland,  Calif 

Black  Panther  Party.  N.Y. 

Black  People's  Lenin  Party.  Stanley  Co. 
Unit,  Albemarle.  N.C. 

Black  Workers  Coalition,  Kentucky. 

Tonl  Cade  Bambara. 

Bronx  Committee  of  Concerned  Neighbors. 
N.Y, 

BrownsvUle  Welfare  Workers  for  Justice. 
N.Y. 

Scott  Cade. 

CASA  (General  Brotherhood  of  Workers). 

Coalition  for  Survival,  California. 

Columbia  Tenants  Union,  N.Y. 

Come  I  Unity  Press. 

Communist  Lalwr  Party  (CLP). 

Cultural  Workers  Froat,  N.Y. 

Downtown  Welfare  Advocacy  Center.  N  Y 

The  Federation,  Chicago,  HI 

Fight  Back,  N.Y. 

Friends  of  Indochina,  N.Y. 

Harlem  Consumer  Education  Council,  H.T. 

Intercommimal  Survival  Center,  Chicago, 

Liberation  News  Service 

Lincoln  Detox.  N.Y. 

Long  Island  Eqiud  Justice  Association,  N.T. 

Looking  Left.  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Lower  East  Side  Mobilization  for  Peace 
Action  (LEMPA).N.Y. 

Manhattan  Valley  Spanish  Civic  Ontanl- 
zatlon,  N.Y. 

Mass  Transit,  N.Y. 

Migrants  In  Action.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mass  Party  Organizing  Committee  (MPOC) 
(formerly  the  National  Interim  Committee 
for  a  Mass  Party  of  the  People  |.  N.T. 

National  Prisoners  Association.  Oa. 

Native    American    SoUdarlty    Committee, 

New  American  Movement  (NAM) 

N.Y.  City  Star 

N.Y.  Women's  School. 

North  East  Prisoners  Association,  N.H. 

Nuclear  Objectors  for  a  Pure  Environment 
(NOPE) ,  Montague,  Mass. 

Oklahoma  Prisoners  Union. 

Overtime,  111. 

People  Against  Racism  In  Education 
(PARE),  N.Y. 

Prairie  Fire  Organizing  Committee 
(PFOC). 

Puerto  Rlcan  Socialist  Party  (P8P). 

Puerto  Rlcan  Solidarity  Committee  of 
Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

Red  Balloon.  N.Y. 

Rising  Up  Angry,  Chicago,  111. 

Robert  WiUiams  Defense  Committee,  NC 

R.T.  (Rough  Times.  Journal  of  Radical 
Therapy) ,  Mass. 

San  Francisco  Black  Teachers  Caucus. 

San  Quentin  Six  Defense  Committee  Calif 

Sing  Out  Magazine. 

Sojourner  Truth  Organization.  Chicago. 

St.  Paul  Tenants  Union.  Minn. 

Students,  Staff  and  Teachers  Against  Cut- 
backs (STAC),  N.Y. 

Twin  Cities  Women's  Union,  Minn. 

United  Black  Workers,  Newark.  NJ. 
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United  Community  Construction  Workers. 
Boston,  Mass.  ^ 

WAPAC.  San  Frandsoo,  Calif 
West  Bank  Tenants  Union.  Mt^n 
West  Side  Harlem  Coalition.  N.T. 
Witchcraft  RebelUon. 
Workforce,  Mo. 
Workers  and  Parents  United  for  Daycare, 

Workers  Unity  Organization,  Mo. 
Youth  Against  War  and  Fascism  (YAWFl 
Howard  Zlnn. 

Part  2  of  my  report  on  the  NaUonal 
Hard  Times  Conference  will  c(mtinue 
with  reports  on  the  {denary  sessions  and 
workshops,  together  with  accounts  of  the 
persons  attending  and  plaiming  for  mass 
actions. 


HAUMANA  BIOMEDICAL  PROGRAM' 
EFFECTIVE  USE  OP  NATIONAL  IN- 
STITUTE OP  HEALTH  FUNDS 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24.  1976 

Mr.    MATSUNAOA.    Mr.    Speaker    I 
would  Uke  to  caU  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  article  in  the  February  8 
issue  of  the  Honolulu  Sunday  Star-Bul- 
letin and  Advertiser,  which  described  the 
Haumana    biomedical   program   at   the 
University  of  HawaU  at  Manoa  and  the 
effective  way  it  has  used  funds  granted 
to  it  by  the  National  Institute  of  Health. 
The  Haumana  program  is  designed  to 
provide  minority  undergraduate  students 
with  a  chance  to  participate  in  a  bio- 
medical program  of  their  choice.  The  se- 
lected students  receive  personal  atten- 
tion from  University  of  Hawaii  profes- 
sors along  with  funds  for  tuition,  lab  sup- 
Plies,   and   research   trips.   Native  Ha- 
walians,  Filipinos,  Samoans,  and  other 
Pacific  Islanders  are  under  represented 
in  medicine,  biology  and  health  research 
in  Hawaii  and  the  Haumana  program  is 
designed  to  reduce  the  shortage  of  mi- 
nority health  professionals.  That  it  is  ef- 
fective is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  four 
Hawaiian  graduates  are  now  attending 
medical  school  and  one  is  enrolled  in  a 
mainland  school  of  veterinary  medicine. 
The  special  attention  they  received  in 
the  Haumana  program  enabled  all  five 
students  to  compete  for  admission  to 
graduate  study  on  tm  equal  basis  with 
more  advanced  students,  and  to  hold 
their  own  in  the  keen  competition  grad- 
uate professional  schools. 

I  am  inserting  this  article  into  the 
Congressional  Rkcord  so  that  my  fel- 
low Members  of  the  House  can  recognize 
this  important  progrram  and  the  effective 
way    in    which    National    Institute   of 
Health  funds  are  being  used  in  Hawaii: 
MiNoarrT   Students   Get   iNvrrATiow   From 
UwivnisiTY  of  Hawau 
(By  Peter  Rosegg) 
The  Haumana  Biomedical  Program  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii  at  Manoa  U  again  look- 
ing for  minority  undergraduate  students  who 
are  interested  in  careers  In  biology  and  the 
health  sciences. 

Hawalians.  Pillplnos,  Samoans  and  other 
Paclflo  Islanders  are  underrepresented  In 
medicine,  biology  and  health  research  in  Ha- 
waii, and  the  Haumana  (It  means  'student')  - 
program  is  designed  to  help  correct  that 
Imbalance. 
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Hllo  College  has  a  simUar  minority  bio- 
medical support  program. 

Students  are  being  sought  for  the  third 
year  of  the  UH  program,  funded  by  a  five- 
year  grant  from  the  National  Institdtes  of 
Health.  Application  closes  in  mid-March  and 
the  next  group  of  students  wUI  begin  in 
Jane. 

About  25  students  will  be  selected  for  the 
program.  Under  the  close  supervision  of  a 
faculty  member  they  wUl  develop  their  own 
research  projects.  Based  on  their  research, 
students  usually  are  able  to  publish  academic 
papers  under  their  own  names  or  Jointly 
with  their  professors. 

Students  in  the  program  work  full-time  in 
the  lab  over  the  summer  and  part-time  dur- 
ing the  academic  year  while  they  carry  regu- 
lar full-time  course  loads.  The  time  In  the 
lab  uGuaUy  counts  toward  at  least  three 
credits  In  a  directed  research  course. 

Any  student  who  will  be  a  Junior  or  senior 
at  Manoa  next  fall  may  apply.  Selection  is 
based  on  ethnicity,  financial  need,  science 
background,  recommendations,  a  student's 
statement  of  Interest  and  an  interview. 

Those  who  make  the  grade  get  $1,200  for 
summer  work,  another  $1,200  for  the  regular 
school  year,  money  for  all  their  lab  supplies, 
tuition  for  the  directed  research  course  and  a 
trip  to  the  Mainland,  usually  to  deliver  their 
papers  at  academic  conferences. 

More  important  tlian  the  money  is  the 
personal  attention  students  get  from  their 
professors.  The  program  also  gives  its  stu- 
dents an  orientation,  meetings  and  practice 
seminars  throughout  the  year  and  an  instant 
group  of  friends  who  participate  in  social 
affairs  such  as  hikes,  overnights  at  the  zoo 
and  parties. 

The  students  also  get  counseling,  encour- 
agement and  whatever  else  will  help  them 
through  the  program.  Many  of  the  transfer 
students  need  help  in  adjusting  to  the  Manoa 
campus  and  to  their  course  loads. 

Until  now  the  program  has  been  run  with 
loving  care  and  mu(^  personal  attention  by 
Barbara  Shank.  Beginning  In  April,  It  wUl 
be  administered  part-time  by  graduate  stu- 
dent Denlse  Miyabana,  a  veteran  of  the  first 
group  of  students  in.  the  program. 

Indications  are  that  the  program  Is 
successful. 

fova  students  who  applied  to  medical 
school  here  last  year  were  all  accepted.  One 
who  applied  to  veterinary  school  on  the 
Ifainland  was  accepted  by  three  schools,  an 
almost  unheard-of-feat. 

Students  can  do  their  work  In  a  wide 
variety  of  science  fields  related  to  biology 
and  health. 

Among  the  present  students  and  their 
projects  are; 

Marlene  Bogoyo,  21,  a  Jtmlor  from  Walpahu 
who  studied   prenurslng  at  Leeward  Com- 


munity College  and  is  stlU  interested  In  nurs- 
ing. By  using  parts  of  dissected  laboratory 
rats,  she  Is  testing  a  hormone  called  relaxln 
to  see  if  It  may  Inhibit  contractions  of  the 
uterus. 

Although  the  hormone  has  been  known  for 
60  years.  Its  effects  have  never  been  thor- 
oughly tested  and  Ms.  Bogoyo  had  to  begin, 
her  research  "blind,"  to  find  a  testing 
method.  Some  day  the  hormone  could  be  used 
to  prevent  miscarriages  In  women,  she  says. 

Joseph  Kamaka.  23,  a  senior  from  Hono- 
lulu majoring  in  biology.  He  is  testing  the 
effect  of  certain  adreuallne-like  drugs  on 
blood  cells  by  measuring  the  levels  of  glucose 
and  lactate  in  the  blood  of  mammals. 

Kamaka  describes  the  work  as  basic  or  pure 
research  rather  than  clinical,  because  it  Is 
Intended  to  expand  knowledge  rather  than 
solve  a  particvilar  problem.  Kamaka  hopes  to 
go  on  to  graduate  school  in  biology,  or  j>er- 
haps  to  medical  school. 

Larry  Haanio,  20,  a  Junior  from  Wahiawa 
who  also  went  to  Leeward.  He  is  working  in 
the  physiology  department  to  find  tbe  effect 
on  divers  of  breathing  helium  under  pressure. 
Deep-sea  divers,  such  as  those  exploring  for 
oU  500  feet  down  In  the  North  Sea.  breathe 
helium  rather  than  oxygen  but  no  one  really 
knows  the  effect  on  the  heart  and  lungs  of 
such  diving. 

Haanio  and  others  do  the  research  in  simu- 
lation chambers  in  tbe  Bio-med  Building, 
and  a  high  pressure  chamber  at  Makapuu 
where  volunteer  divers  are  tested.  A  spin-off 
of  the  research  may  be  that  helium  will  be 
fotmd  useful  in  treating  heart  irregularities. 

Students  in  tbe  program  can  do  their  work 
in  the  fields  of  physiology,  zoology,  biology, 
chemistry,  biochemistry,  anatomy,  reproduc- 
tive biology,  pharmacology,  pathology,  psy- 
chology, genetics,  botany,  nursing  and  animal 
sciences. 


GOVERNMENT  SPENDING  QUESTIONNAIRE   RESULTS  UTH 
OlSTRICr  OF  FLORIOA,  JANUARY  1976 


SOUTH  PLORIDIANS  REVIEW 
FEDERAL  SPENDING 


HON.  WILUAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLOBmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24,  1976 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
6,500  thoughtful  South  Floridians  have 
completed  an  extensive  survey  on  Gov- 
ernment spending.  Forty-two  questions 
were  asked,  covering  every  major  cate- 
gory in  the  Federal  budget. 

I  commend  the  results  of  this  survey 
to  all  who  are  intei-ested  in  learning  how 
tiie  citizens  of  this  Nation  feel  about  the 
spending  of  their  tax  dollars: 


National  defense 

International  affairs 

Science  and  space: 

(a)  Space ..• 

(b)  National  Science  Founda- 

tion  , 

Social  security  and  retirement: 

(a)  Social  security , 

(b)  Mililaiy,  civil  service  and 

railroad  retirment , 

Poverty: 

(a)  Financial  assistance  to  the 

poof , 

(b)  Food  stamps 

(c)  Housing  assistance 

Healtti: 

(a)  Medicare 

(b)  Medicaid 

(c)  Veterans'     Administration 

hospitals , 

(d)  Medical  research 

(e)  Black  lung  benefits 

Employment: 

(a)  Unemployment  compensa- 

tion_ 

(b)  Job    training,    placement, 

public  service  jobs 

Transportation: 

(a)  Highway  construction 

(b)  Air  transportation 

(c)  Urban  mass  transit 

(d)  Shipping 

(e)  Upgrade  railroads 

Business  and  commerce: 

(a)  Postal  Service 

(b)  Small  business  assistance. . 
Education: 

(a)  Veterans    education    and 

training    benefits:    G.I. 

bill 18       50 

(b)  Education      of      children 

from    low-income   fam- 

ilies_ 29       42 

(c)  Schoollunches 23       43 

(d)  College  student  assistance..      22       35 

(e)  Vocationaf     rehabilitattofl 

for  the  handicapped 41       42 

(f)  Vocational  education 37       43 

(g)  Preschool  and  day  care 23       37 

Community  development: 

(a)  Revenue  shaiing 18       36 

(b)  Giants  to  local  governments 

for  development  protects 

and  services 21       3S 

Law  enforcement: 

(a)  Grants  to  combat  crme 54       31 

(b)FBI 33       48 

Energy 68       21 

Environment: 

(a)  Water  pollution  control 52        36 

(b)  Prevention  and  control  crt 

air  polkitioH,  solid 
wastes,  radiation,  pesti- 
cides       50       37 

Agriculture 7       24 

General  governimnt: 

(a)  Internal  Revenue Seivice...       4       33 

(b)  Congress. 3       33 

(c)  Federal  court  system......      20       40 

(d)  White  House 2       22 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Juhan  Suurkivi,  Estonian  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church,  Lansdowne, 
Pa.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  God,  who  art  the  Truth,  the 
Way,  and  the  Life,  may  Your  Spirit  il- 
lumine the  hearts  of  all  citizens  that 
honesty,  honor,  integrity,  and  compas- 
sion be  the  driving  and  sustaining  force 
of  the  Nation. 

Crown  our  efforts  to  bring  peace  to  a 
divided  world  and  give  us  courage  to 
make  the  anguish  of  the  enslaved  people 
of  Estonia  and  everywhere  our  cry  and 
suffering. 

We  pray  for  understanding  among  the 
people  of  the  world  that  jusUce  and  free- 


dom among  the  nations  may  establish 
that  order  which  reflects  Your  unity. 
May  the  strong  have  compassion  toward 
the  weak  and  the  rich  make  the  need  of 
the  poor  theu'  need. 

Strengthen  the  President  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Nation  in  their  resolve  to 
usher  In  a  new  day  of  freedom  from  fear. 
Justice  for  the  oppressed,  and  hope  for  all 
men.  Amen. 


Without  objection,  the  Jomiial  stands 
aE^roved. 
There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined tlie  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sf>arrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  <H.R.  6516)  entitled  "An 
act  to  amend  tiUe  vn  of  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act  to  include  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
religion,  national  origin,  and  age,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  disagreed  to  by  the 
House;  agrees  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
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the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ajwoints 
Mr.  Proxmirz.  Mr.  BisxH,  Mr.  Morgan, 
Mr.  Oarn,  and  Mr.  Brookx  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


REV.  JXmAN  SUXJRKTVI 

(Mr.  EDGAR  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  to  my  colleagues  the 
Reverend  Jiihan  Suuriclvl.  He  has  the 
imlque  distinction  of  not  only  being  pas- 
tor of  one  church,  but  pastor  of  three 
churches.  Each  Simday  morning  he 
preaches  in  three  different  languages. 

Reverend  Suurkivi  Is  pastor  of  St. 
Michael  and  Zlon  Lutheran  Church  and 
chairs  that  congregation  In  the  language 
of  German.  He  Is  also  the  vice  pastor  of 
St.  Matthews  Lutheran  Church,  and  he 
chairs  that  congregation  in  English.  He 
Is  also  the  pastor  of  the  Estonian  Lu- 
theran Church  in  Philadelphia. 

Reverend  Suurkivi  is  a  member  of  my 
congressional  district  and  also  a  fellow 
pastor. 

He  came  to  Congress  today  in  recog- 
nition of  an  event  v.hich  was  celebrated 
yesterday.  On  February  24,  1918,  Estonia 
had  its  Independence  Day.  In  cdebra- 
tlon  of  that  event.  Reverend  Suurkivi 
has  come  to  share  in  the  opening  prayer. 
I  know  many  of  my  colleagues  are 
aware  tliat  independence  was  taken  away 
from  Estonia  in  1940.  It  is  important  for 
all  of  us  to  recognize  the  tragedy  of  that 
moment.  I  would  like  to  read  just  one 
brief  paragraph  from  an  editorial  which 
appeared  In  the  New  York  Times  on 
July  20,  1940,  which  stunmarized  the 
situation  of  the  Baltic  States.  It  simply 
says: 

DcMOCXAcT,  Russian  Style 

Suppose  that  our  voters  next  November 
were  to  be  offered  a  single  ticket  on  tbelr 
ballots.  Suppose  that  the  ticket  had  been 
drawn  up  by  a  foreign  dictator  whom  we 
hated  and  feared;  suppose  that  the  poUs  were 
watched  by  the  dictator's  troops,  that  each 
voter  was  required  to  bring  a  passport  to  the 
polls  tor  stamping,  that  every  nonvoter  were 
faced  with  future  punishment  as  an  "enemy 
of  the  people."  Suppose,  then,  that  the  for- 
eign dictator  and  his  controlled  press  and  his 
puppet  party  In  this  country  should  claim  an 
overwhelming  triumph  by  more  than  90  per 
cent  of  the  votes,  and  should  regard  it  as  a 
popular  endorsement  of  annexation  to  his 
country.  This  is  what  has  Just  happened  in 
the  former  republics  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania,  now  garrisoned  by  Soviet  troops, 
soon  to  be  swallowed  whole  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  holding  such  an  "election"  in  the 
Baltic  sUtes,  Stalin  has  outdone  Hitler  again. 
This  time  the  master  of  the  Kremlin  has 
staged  a  travesty  of  democracy  which,  for 
sheer  cynicism,  excels  any  of  Hitler's  notori- 
ous "plebiscites"  in  Germany. 

That  is  a  quotation  from  the  New 
York  Times  which  I  think  reminds  all 
of  us  of  the  tragedy  which  occurred  in 
the  Baltic  States. 


BEEF  REGRADING 

<Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many 
of  the  Members  are  aware  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  regulations  on  beef 
regrading  went  into  effect  yesterday. 
These  regulations  raise  the  grade  of  the 
top  third  of  beef  now  labeled  as  "Good", 
to  "Choice"  and  the  top  third  of 
"Choice"  to  "Prime."  The  effect  of  this 
charade  is  to  have  the  consumer  pay  a 
higher  price  for  a  lower  quality  of  beef. 

When  the  USDA  first  issued  these 
regulations,  I  Introduced  legislation  pro- 
hibiting their  implementation,  and  many 
Members  cosponsored  that  bill.  No  action 
was  taken  on  this  bill,  in  part  because 
the  regulations  were  delaj-ed  for  a  year 
because  of  lawsuits  filed  against  their 
implementation.  Now  that  the  regula- 
tions have  taken  effect  it  is  imperative 
that  Congress  take  action. 

This  regrading  change  has  been  op- 
posed by  virtually  every  consumer  orga- 
nization in  the  country.  When  USDA 
published  these  regulations  for  comment. 
Uterally  thousands  of  consumers  wrote 
in  protest,  only  to  be  ignored  by  the  De- 
partment. Today.  I  am  introducing  a  new 
beef  regrading  bill  which  will  repeal  the 
new  regulations,  and  which  will  require 
the  Secretary  to  establish  new  standards 
for  a  different  and  nondeceptive  grade  of 
beef,  as  consumers  have  been  suggesting 
for  some  time. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  have  hear- 
ings on  this  legislation  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, so  that  both  the  cattle  producer 
and  the  consumer  can  get  an  even  break. 


IS  SELECTIVE  MONITORING  OP  THE 
ACTIVITIES  OP  INDIVIDUAL  CITI- 
ZENS  A  PROPER  CONGRESSIONAL 
ACTIVITY? 

<Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  very  surprised  and  con- 
cerned to  find  in  the  February  10  Con- 
gressional Record  a  reference  to  the  ar- 
rival in  Washington  of  gas  and  oH  com- 
pany aircraft  during  the  consideration  of 
gas  deregulation  legislation.  Some  per- 
sons had  evidently  taken  it  upon  them- 
selves to  monitor  the  activities  of  cor- 
porate aircraft  flying  into  National 
Airport  during  the  February  1  through 
February  3  period,  and  by  making  this 
information  public,  attempted  to  imply 
some  improper  activity  or  Influence  by 
business  interests.  At  the  same  time  the 
Record  insert  ignored  the  hundreds  of 
others  in  town  providing  their  views  on 
this  crucial  legislation,  and  ignored  the 
fact  that  oil  and  gas  company  employees 
might  have  been  visiting  any  of  the  mul- 
titude of  Government  agencies  which 
oversee  their  industry. 

In  this  Bicentennial  Year,  it  might  be 
well  to  ponder  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
letter  of  the  first  amendment  rights  of 
assembly  and  petition.  The  February  19 
Record  entry,  by  making  use  of  a  con- 
gressional document  to  cast  aspersion  by 
innuendo,  in  my  mind,  violates  the  es- 
sence if  not  the  letter  of  that  great  con- 
stitutional amendment. 

If  the  appearance  in  the  Record  of  an 
uncredited  report  on  the  legal  move- 


ments of  American  citizens  was  only  a 
misdirected  effort  to  urge  lobbying  i«. 
form,  then  I  heartily  endorse  the  objec- 
tive, if  not  the  method.  I  hope  this  body 
moves  speedily  in  the  direction  of  com- 
prehensive reform  in  that  crucial  area. 
However,  until  such  time  as  flying  into 
National  Airport  becomes  illegal,  studies 
of  the  travel  habits  of  American  cltteena 
win  accomplish  little  except  to  add  to 
the  library  of  half-truths  surrounding 
many  vital  issues. 


COMMEMORATION  OF  FOUNDING 
OF  REPUBLICS  OF  LTTHUANU 
AND  ESTONIA 

(Mi-s.  FENWICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks. ) 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too 
would  like  to  address  myself  to  the  anni- 
versaries which  have  been  noted  already 
in  the  Record  here  today,  particularly 
the  founding  of  the  Republic  of  Lith- 
uania on  February  16  and  the  found- 
ing of  the  Republic  of  Estonia  on  F^ru- 
ary  24. 

It  is  with  sadness  that  all  of  us  recog- 
nize what  has  happened  to  these  nations 
and  we  recognize  what  hopes  they  still 
have  for  the  reconstitutlon  of  their 
freedom. 


INDEPENDENCE  FOR  BALTIC 
STATES 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  diu-ing  the 
94th  Congress  I  have  Joined  with  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  supporting  legisla- 
tion which  recognizes  the  longstanding 
flght  for  independence  by  the  people  of 
the  Baltic  States.  In  this  Congress  alone, 
51  resolutions  have  been  introduced 
which  support  the  Integrity  of  the 
Latvians,  Lithuanians,  and  Estonians  In 
their  struggle  against  Soviet  occupation. 

Today,  I  want  to  give  special  recogni- 
tion to  the  people  of  Lithuania  who,  on 
February  16,  observed  the  58th  anni- 
versary of  the  Declaration  of  Indep«3d- 
ence  of  Lithuania. 

Lithuania  was  Invaded  and  forcibly 
occupied  in  1940.  Since  that  time  the 
Lithuanian  culture,  community,  and  gov- 
ernment have  been  ravaged  by  the 
Iron  hand  of  Soviet  rule.  Churches  have 
been  secularized;  museums  closed.  Mass 
deportations  to  Siberia  have  drained  the 
country  of  her  native  inhabitants.  Out- 
spoken patriots  have  been  censured  and 
many  have  died  in  exile  or  prison.  The 
heritage  of  Lithuania  has  been  uprooted 
by  callous  control. 

Many  of  us  in  the  United  States  will 
spend  some  time  during  this  Bicenten- 
nial Year  in  reflection — reflection  upon 
our  own  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  freedoms  we  have  enjoyed  over 
the  past  200  years.  In  so  doing,  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  we  also  recognize  and  sup- 
port those  people,  like  the  Lithuanians, 
who  continue  to  fight  for  freedom  and 
justice.  May  we  as  a  free  nation  extend 
the  "Spirit  of  1976"  to  these  brave  i)eople 
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so  that  they  might  continue  to  pursue 
such  an  honorable  course. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMl'l'lTgE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILB  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Conunittee  on 
Rules  may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INCREASE  OFTEBaPORARY  LIMIT  ON 
PUBLIC  DEBTT 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Conmilttee  on  Rules.  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  1053  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rb$.  1063 
Rtiolved,  That  upon  Uie  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move,  clause 
2(1)  (6)  of  rule  XI  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into 
the  Committee  ot  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (HJt.  11883)  to  increase  the  tempo- 
rary debt  limit  xmUl  July  31,  1976,  and  aU 
polnta  of  order  against  said  blU  for  faUure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  <tf  clause  6,  rule 
XXI  are  hereby  waived.  After  general  debate 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  blU  and  Shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be 
M|ually  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  tbe 
committee  on  Ways  aitd  Iiteans,  tbe  blU  Shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  tbe  five-min- 
ute rule.  It  shall  be  la  order  to  consider  tbe 
amendment  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  now  printed  on  page  2. 
line  3  through  line  0  notwithstanding  tbe 
provisions  of  clause  7,  rule  XVI.  and  no 
amendment  to  said  oonmilttee  amendment 
nor  any  amendment  to  said  bill  changing  said 
committee  amendment  in  tbe  Conunittee  of 
the  Whole  or  In  tbe  Efouse  shall  be  in  order 
except  amendments  offered  by  direction  at 
the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  but  aatd 
amendments  shaU  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment. It  shall  also  be  In  order  to  consider. 
any  rule  of  the  House  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, an  amendment  printed  in  the 
OomaiEssiONAL  lUcoao  of  February  M,  1976, 
by  Representative  Stctrk,  and  no  amendmmt 
to  said  amendment  nor  any  amendment  to 
tbe  biu  changing  said  amendment  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  or  the  House  shaU 
be  In  order  except  amendments  offered  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  but  said  amendments  shall  not  be 
subject  to  amendment.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bUl  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bUl 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  tbe  previous  question 
sluill  be  considered  as  ordered  on  tbe  bUI  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
Intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
feconunit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Hie  gentleman  from 
California  will  be  recognised  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  SO  min- 
utes to  the  gmtleman  from  nUnote  (Mr. 
AuDiHsoK) ,  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  105S 
ivovides  for  consideration  of  HJL  1189S 
to  Increase  the  temporary  debt  Umtt. 


The  present  debt  limitation  consists  of 
a  permanent  limit  of  $400  bilUm  and  a 
temporary  limitation  of  $195  billion  ef- 
fective through  March  15.  1976.  H.R 
11893  increases  the  temporary  limit  by 
$32  billion,  raishig  it  fnxn  $195  to  $227 
billion  effective  through  June  30.  1976. 
This  would  raise  the  total  debt  limit  to 
$627  billion. 

In  addition  to  the  hacrease  in  the  tem- 
porary debt  limit.  HJt.  11893  ccmtains 
a  committee  amendment  Increasing  from 
$10  to  $12  billion  the  amount  of  Federal 
long-term  debt  which  may  be  issued  at 
an  interest  rate  greater  than  AV*  percent. 
The  maturity  rate  for  these  Treasury 
notes  is  also  increased  from  7  to  10  years. 

The  rule  provides  for  2  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
mhiorlty  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  It  is  a  modified  open 
rule.  Section  1  of  the  bill  deals  with  the 
amoimt  and  duration  of  the  Increase  to 
the  temporary  debt  limit  and  is  open  to 
amendment  The  Ways  and  Meaas  Com- 
mittee amendment  adding  section  3  to 
the  bill  is  closed  to  amendment  except 
amendments  offered  by  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  committee  amendment,  that  is. 
section  3.  increases  the  amount  of  TTeas- 
vxy  notes  which  may  be  issued  at  greater 
than  AVa  percent  interest,  and  increases 
the  maturity  date  m  notes  issued  by  the 
Treasury  from  the  present  7  to  10  years. 

House  Resolution  1053  waives  ger- 
maneness points  of  order  under  rule 
XVI.  clause  7.  with  respect  to  this  com- 
mittee amendment.  The  waiver  is  neces- 
sary since  the  ammdment  would  cause 
a  permanent  change  In  law  v^ereas  the 
bill  provides  only  a  temporary  amend- 
ment to  that  law. 

The  rule  also  waives  points  of  order 
pursuant  to  paragraph  6.  clause  2(1)  of 
rule  XI,  the  3-day  layover  rule.  This 
waiver  is  necessary  in  order  to  consider 
the  bill  today  since  it  was  not  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
until  Monday,  February  23,  1976. 

The  rule  also  provides  a  waiver  of 
clause  5,  rule  XXI.  which  prohibits  an 
appropriation  in  a  legislative  bill.  Exist- 
ing law  iHrovides  for  payment  of  interest 
expenses  on  the  public  debt.  An  increase 
in  the  amount  of  the  debt  wil^  obviously 
cause  an  increase  in  interest  expenses. 
Tbe  waiver  is  thus  necessary  and  is 
traditionally  granted  with  respect  to 
pubUe  dtbt  extensicm  bills. 

House  Resolution  1023  also  makes  in 
order  an  amendment  to  HJl.  11893  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Stark)  as  printed  on  page  4157  of  the 
CoNGREssiOMAL  RECORD  Of  February  24, 
1976.  The  gentleman's  statement  ex- 
plaining his  amoidment  appears  on  page 
4113  of  yesterday's  Record.  Esseitially, 
the  amendment  estaMlshes  a  minimum 
interest  rate  of  4  percent,  computed 
montiily,  on  series  E  bonds.  Bonds  must 
be  hdd  a  minimum  of  60  days  to  collect 
any  intraest.  All  points  of  order  are 
waived  against  this  amendment,  and  it 
may  only  be  amended  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adiHft  Bouse  Resolution  1053  so  that  we 
may  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 


HJl.  11893  to  increase  the  temporary 
debt  limit. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  as  much  time  as 
I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resoluthm  would 
make  in  order  House  considoratlon  of  the 
bill  H.JR.  11893  which  extends  the  tonpo- 
rary  debt  limit  to  Jime  30.  1976.  and  in- 
creases that  limit  by  $227  billion.  The 
present  temporary  d^t  limitation  is  $195 
blllioa  and  expires  on  March  15.  1976.  If 
we  do  not  enact  this  bill  before  Ihat 
deadline,  we  will  revert  to  the  permanent 
debt  limit  of  $400  billion  and  would  be 
unsUile  to  meet  our  obligatimis.  TMa  bin 
not  only  extends  the  presoit  temporary 
limit  by  SVz  months,  but  increases  it  by 
$32  billion.  This  would  bring  the  overall 
debt  ceiUng  to  $627  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  (q?en-and-shut 
rule  in  the  sense  that  while  section  1  is 
open  to  amendment — ^that  is.  the  section 
dealing  with  the  date  and  amoimt  of  the 
temporary  ceiling — section  3  is  a  com- 
mittee amendment  which  will  not  be  sub- 
ject to  any  amendment  other  than  those 
offered  by  direction  of  the  committee. 
The  rule  also  makes  in  order  an  amend- 
ment which  will  be  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Stark)  and 
printed  in  yesterday's  CONCRCssioirAL 
Record — an  amendment  Which  provides 
for  a  minimum  4  percent  interest  rate 
on  series  E  bonds.  That  amendment 
would  not  be  subject  to  any  amendment 
other  than  those  offered  by  the  direction 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  The 
rule  also  waives  the  germaneness  rule 
against  the  committee  amendment  in 
section  3.  and  waives  clause  5  of  rule  XXI 
against  section  1 — the  traditional  walv^ 
on  the  second  Liberty  Bond  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  this  rule  is  not  as 
simple  as  those  we  ordinarily  grant,  we 
have  attempted  to  accommodate  the  in- 
terests of  all  those  who  appeared  before 
the  Rules  Committee,  and  I  think  this 
rule  meets  that  objective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  furthor  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  tiie 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  MATHIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Monbers. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  tliere  were — yeas  343,  nays  53, 
not  voting  36,  as  follows : 


[RoU  No. 

681 

\EAS— 343 

Abdnor 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Baldus 

Abzug 

Andrews, 

Baucus 

Adams 

N.  Dak. 

Beard,  R  J 

Addabbo 

Annunzlo 

BedeU 

Alexander 

Archer 

Btfl 

Allen 

Ashley 

BenneU 

Ambro 

AuOoln 

BvgluMI 

Anderson,  HI. 

BadUlo 

Bevm 
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Biaggi  Hannaford         Ottinger 

Blester  Harlrln  Passnukii 

Bingham  Harrington         Patt«n,  N  J. 

Blancbard  Harris  Patteraon. 

Blouln  Hawkins  Calif. 

Boggs  Hayea,  Ind.         Pattison,  N.T. 

Boland  Haya,  Ohio  Pepper 

Boiling  Hecbler,  W.  Va.  Perkins 

Bonker  Heckler,  Mass.    Pettis 

Bowen  Hefner  Peyser 

Brademas  Heinz  Piclcle 

Breckinridge  Helatoskl  Pike 

Brodhead  Henderson  Poage 

Brooks  Hicks  Preaaler 

Broorafleld  Hillla  Preyer 

Brown,  Calif.  HoUand  Price 

Browu,  Ohio  Holt  Prltchard 

BroyhUl  Holtzman  Quie 

Buchanan  Horton  Qulllen 

Burganar  Howe  RaUsback 

Burke.  Calif.  Hughes  Randall 

Burke,  Mass.  Rungate  Rangel 

Burleaon,  Tex.   Hyde  Rees 

Burliaon,  Mo.  Icbord  Reuse 

Burton,  John  Jarman  Rhodes 

Burton,  Phillip  Jeffords  Richmond 

Butler  JenrMte  Rlnaldo 

Byron  Johaaon,  Calif.  Rlsenhoover 

Carney  Johnaon,  Colo.  Roberts 

Carr  Jobnaoxi,  Pa.  Robinson 

Oederberg  Jones,  Ala.  Rodino 

Chapptil  Jonea,  N.C.  Roe 

Chiaholm  Jones,  Okla.  Rogers 

Clauaen,  Jones,  Tenn.  Roncallo 

I>on  H.  Jordan  Rooney 

Clay  Kasten  Rose 

Cleveland  Kaatenmeler  Rosenthal 

Cohen  Kazen  Rostenkowskl 

Collins,  m.  Kelly  Roush 

Conable  Kemp  Roybal 

Oonte  Ketchum  Runnels 

Corman  Koch  Ruppe 

Cornell  Krebs  Russo 

Cotter  Krueger  Ryan 

Coughlln  LaFalce  st  Germain 

D'Amours  Lagomarslno  Santlnl 

Danltf ,  Dan  Leggett  Sarasin 

l>aniel,  B.  W.  Lehman  Scbeuer 

Dcuiiela.  N  J.  Levitas  Schneebeli 

Danielaon  Utton  Schroeder 

Delaney  Uoyd.  Calif.  Schulze 

Delluma  I«ng,  La.  Sebellus 

Dent  Long,  Md.  Selberllug 

Derrick  McClory  Sharp 

Derwinskl  McCloskey  Shipley 

Dickinson  McColllster  Shriver 

DlngeU  McOormack  Simon 

Dodd  McOade  Sisk 

Downing,  Va.  McSwen  Skubitz 

Drlnan  McFall  Slack 

Duncan,  Oreg.  McHugh  Smith,  Iowa 

Diincan,  Tenn.  McKay  Smith,  Nebr. 

Early  McKinney  Solarz 

Eckhardt  Macdonald  Spellman 

Edger  Madigan  Staggers 

Edwards,  Ala.  Maguire  8t4uiton, 

Edwards,  Calif.  Mahon  J.  William 

Ellberg  Mann  Stanton, 

Emery  Martin  James  V. 

English  Mataunaga  Stark 

Erleobom  MaznoU  Steed 

Eshleman  Meeds  Steelman 

ETans,  Colo.  Melcher  Steiger,  Wis. 

Evans,  Ind.  Meyner  Stokes 

Evins,  Tenn.  Mesvinsky  Stratton 

Fary  Michel  Studds 

Fasc^  Mikva  Sullivan 

Fenwick  MUford  Symington 

Pindley  MiUer.  Calif.  Talcott 

PUh  Mineta  Taylor,  H.C. 

Flaher  Mlnlsh  Teague 

Flthlan  Mitchell,  Md.  Thompson 

Flood  MitcheU,  N.Y.  Thone 

"Plorlo  MolTett  Thornton 

Flowers  Montgomery  Trailer 

Foley  Moore  Trcen 

Forsythe  Moorhead.Pa.  Ullman 

Fountain  Morgan  Van  Deerlln 

Preuzel  Mosher  Vander  Veen 

Fuqua  Moss  Vanlk 

Oaydoa  MMU  Vigorlto 

Olaimo  Murphy,  ni.  Waggonuer 

Gibbons  Murphy,  N.T.  Walsh 

Gllman  Murtba  Wampler 

Goldwater  Myers.  Ind.  Waxman 

Gonzalez  Natcher  Weaver 

Gradlson  Nedzi  Whalen 

Green  Nichols  White 

Oude  Nolan  Whltehurst 

Hagedom  Nowak  Wbltten 

Hall  Oberstar  Wiggins 

HMUUton  Obey  WUson,  Bob 

Hammer-  O'Brien  Wilson,  C.  H. 

Schmidt  O'Hara  WUson,  Tex. 

Hanley  OTVaiU  Winn 


Wtaih 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 


Anderson, 

CalU. 
Armstrong 
Asbbrook 
BAfalls 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Brinkley 
Burke.  Fla. 
Clancy 
Cochran 
Colllna,  Tex. 
Conlan 
Crane 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Devine 
Downey,  N.y. 
du  Pont 


Yates 
TatroD 
Toung,  Oa. 
Toxrng,  Tex. 

NAYS— 63 

Prey 

Olnn 

Qoodling 

Orualey 

Ouyer 

Haley 

Hansen 

Haraha 

Hlghtower 

Hubbard 

Hutchinson 

Kindness 

LatU 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McDonald 

MathU 

Miller,  Ohio 


Zablockl 
Zeferetti 


Moorbead, 

Calif. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Heal 
Regula 
Rousselot 
Satterfleld 
Shuster 
Snyder 
Spence 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
83rmms 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taongas 
Wylie 

Toung,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 


NOT  VOTINQ— 36 


Aspin 
Barrett 
Breaux 
Brown,  Mich. 
Carter 
Clawson,  Del 
Conyers 
Dlggs 
Esch 
Fljmt 

Ford,  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 


Praser 

Hubert 

Hinshaw 

Howard 

Jacobs 

Kartb 

Keys 

Land  rum 

Lent 

Madden 

Metcalfe 

Mills 


Mink 

MOakley 

Molloban 

Nix 

Patman,  Tex. 

Riegle 

Sarbanes 

Sikee 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Sikes. 
Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Asplu. 
Mr.  Dl^gs  with  Mr.  Carter. 
Mrs.  Keys  with  Mr.  Esch. 
Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Landrum. 
Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Moakley  with  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Sarbanes  with  Mr.  IM  ClawBon. 
Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Madden. 
Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 
Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Patman. 
Mr.  Kartb  with  Mr.  Lent. 
Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Stephens. 
Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Blegle. 
Mr.  FcMxl  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Mlllii. 
Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 
Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Molloban. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11893)  to  increase  the 
temporary  debt  limit  imtil  July  31,  1976. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE   COMMITTHJE    OF    TH£    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  tlie  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  HJl.  11893,  with 
Mr.  Delaney  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bUl  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  (^«gon  (Mr.  Ullman) 
will  tie  recognised  for  1  hour  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Schneebeli)  will  be  recognized  for  1 
hour. 


The  Chair  ncognizn  the  gentleman 
fnnn  Oregon  (Mr.  Uluuh)  . 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  11893  provides  for 
an  increase  in  the  public  debt  limit 
through  June  30,  1976.  It  makes  available 
to  the  administration  only  as  much  au- 
thority as  is  necessary  to  issue  additional 
U.S.  securities  to  meet  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's obligations  through  the  re- 
mainder of  fiscal  year  1976. 

This  bill  raises  the  temporary  debt 
limit  through  tlie  end  of  this  fiscal  year 
to  $227  billion.  The  permanent  debt  limit 
of  $400  billion  is  not  changed.  As  a  result, 
the  total  authority  that  will  be  available 
under  both  the  permanent  and  tempo- 
rary debt  limits  will  become  $627  billion 
This  is  an  increase  of  $2  billion  in  the 
combined  permanent  and  temporary 
limits  of  $595  billion. 

I  realize  that  this  $32  billion  Increase 
Is  large,  but  I  must  warn  you  that  It  is 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  debt  limit  in- 
creases which  you  must  face  between 
now  and  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1977. 
The  administration  estimates  already 
available  indicate  that  the  debt  require- 
ment will  rise  from  the  present  $595  bil- 
Uon  by  $119  billion  by  June  15,  1977.  The 
estimates  show  that  in  addition  to  the 
$29  billion  required  between  now  and 
June  30,  $19  bilUon  more  will  be  required 
in  the  transition  quarter  ending  Septem- 
ber 30  and  $71  billion  during  the  first  9 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  1977.  These  fig- 
ures are  the  estimated  Federal  funds  def- 
icits as  well  as  the  offbudget  agencies 
expenditures  includable  in  the  debt 
limitation. 

I  know  that  a  figure  of  $120  billion  is 
large,  and  I  suggest  that  the  way  to  con- 
trol it  is  through  limiting  expenditures 
when  the  budget  resolution  is  before  the 
House  and  when  appropriations  bills  are 
before  the  House.  No  vote  against  this 
limitation  will  save  one  dollar  in  spend- 
ing. The  funds  needed  for  the  limitation 
here  are  irretrievably  beyond  our  recall. 
The  only  effect  of  voting  down  this  limi- 
tation is  to  require  a  reconsideration  of 
It  In  the  very  near  future.  Congress,  In 
the  last  analysis,  knows  that  it  must 
meet  the  financial  debts  that  it  is  already 
obhgated  to.  The  only  result  of  voting 
against  the  debt  limitation  is  to  bring 
about  chaos  in  the  financial  markets  and 
force  the  Treasury  to  expensive  and 
questionable  debt  techniques  which  in 
the  long  run  will  cost  the  taxpayer  more. 
The  debt  showii  under  the  budget  reso- 
lution and  for  statutory  debt  purposes  are 
somewhat  different.  The  statutory  debt 
must  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
Federal  funds  budget.  The  concurrent 
budget  resolutions  operate  imder  a  uni- 
fied budget  where  there  is  taken  Into  con- 
sideration the  surplus  or  deficit  of  the 
trust  funds  as  well  as  the  Federal  fund 
requiiements  of  this  Oovemment.  The 
trust  funds  are  now  expected  to  create 
a  surplus  of  about  $2.5  billion  and  insofar 
as  it  Is  used  by  the  Oovemment,  this 
makes  available  tmder  the  unified  budget 
$2.5  billion  of  spending  which  Is  available 
for  use  elsewhere. 

Taken  together,  all  the  trust  firnds  as 
of  today  are  still  in  a  solvent  position. 
We  still  have  a  surplus  in  the  trust  funds 
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in  this  fiscal  year.  If  we  do  not  however 
face  up  to  the  problems  In  the  social 
aecurity  trust  fund  we  are  gcring  to  get 
Into  a  d^clt  posture  in  the  trust  f  imds 
within  a  very  short  time. 

Mr.  OIBBONB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  chairman  jaeld  to  me  on  that? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  goi- 
tleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  was  examining  the 
budget  this  morning.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  social  security  trust  fund  prob- 
lem has  been  overstated  by  a  long  shot, 
that  actually  we  are  collecting  too  much 
money  by  about  $3  billion  or  $4  billion 
in  the  hospitalization  or  medicare  portion 
of  it  and  we  are  just  collecting  about  $1 
billion  too  little  in  the  social  security  and 
old  age  and  survivors  part  of  it,  so  that 
we  can  simply  adjust  that  without  hav- 
ing to  make  any  horrendous  changes  in 
the  whole  system. 

When  we  consider  the  fact  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  surely  the  social  security  Is 
going  to  be  producing  less  money  with  so 
many  people  imemployed,  I  am  afraid 
the  problem  of  the  social  security  trust 
fund  has  been  overstated — at  least  in 
the  short  range  it  has. 

Mr.  UUiMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
respond  to  that.  The  disability  fund  is  in 
real  bad  shape.  Within  another  year  or 
two  there  could  be  nothing  whatsoever  in 
the  disability  trust  fund.  The  old  age 
fund  is  in  a  littie  better  posture,  but  If 
we  look  at  the  curve  it  will  go  on  a  little 
longer  period  of  time,  before  going  into 
a  deficit  posture. 

We  do  need  at  least  to  make  adjust- 
ments between  the  two  fimds.  Even,  how- 
ever, if  we  reallocate  revenues  to  the 
disability  fund,  it  would  merely  extend 
the  life  of  the  disability  fund  a  little 
longer,  but  would  still  lead  us  into  a 
general  deficit  posture  over  a  period  of 
the  next  4  or  5  years. 

I  would  agree  with  the  gentleman  that 
we  do  not  have  an  imminent  onergency 
this  year,  except  in  the  disability  fund. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  for 
the  Congress  not  to  face  up  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  disability  f  imd  and  at  least 
reallocate;  but  I  also  feel,  and  the  social 
security  staff  of  the  conunittee  who  are 
very  competent  also  feel,  that  It  would 
be  a  mistake  not  to  move  further  than 
that  and  at  least  do  some  replenishing, 
80  that  we  do  not  face  a  serious  problem 
in  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  also  point  out  that  a  good  part  of 
the  problem  of  the  social  security  results 
from  the  recession.  If  the  7.5  mllUain  un- 
employed people  were  contrllmtlng  to 
the  fund,  it  woifld  mean  we  would  have 
about  $5.5  biUion  more  in  that  fund  each 
year.  As  we  meet  the  problon  of  imem- 
ployment.  I  think  we  can  automatlcal]y 
resolve  the  deficit  problems  we  fear  in 
social  security  funding. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  they  are 
certainly  related,  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man; but  we  would  be  making  a  grave 
mistake  to  assume  we  are  going  Into  a 
high  emplojmaent  posture  In  tilie  months 
ahead.  Whatever  we  do.  we  are  going  to 


see  relatively  high  unemployment  in  the 
coming  year.  The  long-range  problon 
of  financing  social  security  is  a  different 
one.  The  major  issues  of  the  long-range 
are  the  change  in  assinnptions  as  to 
population  growth  and  oversensitivity 
of  the  cost-of-living  increase  mechanism 
to  future  price  and  wage  incresuses.  Now, 
most  of  the  actuaries  are  looking  at  the 
prc^Iems  of  fewer  workers  supporting 
more  and  more  people  on  retirement. 
That  bulge  in  the  benefit  rolls  out  into 
the  future  is  the  one  that  people  are  gea- 
erally  talking  about  when  they  talk  about 
the  problem  of  the  social  security  system. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes.  Let  me  re- 
turn now  to  how  we  arrived  at  the  $627 
billion  debt  level  provided  for  by  the  bilL 

The  $627  billion  level  provided  in  the 
bill  is  $6  bilUon  higher  than  the  $621  bil- 
lion in  debt  expected  to  be  outstanding 
on  June  30, 1976.  The  $6  billion  difference 
is  required  to  meet  a  seasonal  peak  debt 
limit  requirement  that  occurs  on  June  15. 
This  peak,  and  a  few  others  during  the 
fiscal  year,  occurs  because  expenditures 
are  made  evenly  throughout  the  year 
while  receipts  usually  are  bunched  and  an 
important  part  of  the  receipts  come  in 
during  the  very  last  few  days  of  the  fiscal 
year.  In  providing  sufficient  authority  to 
cover  the  mid-June  peak,  the  committee 
has  not  provided  any  additional  allow- 
ance for  contingencies. 

Bdfore  this  new  debt  limit  expires  on 
June  30,  the  Congress  will  have  com- 
pleted its  deUberations  on  the  first  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1977,  which  I  expect  also  will  cover 
the  transition  quarter.  Important  deci- 
sions will  be  made  by  the  Congress  in 
that  resolution  which  will  enable  us  to 
provide  a  realistic  debt  limitation  for  the 
period  ahead.  For  example,  one  such  de- 
cision that  will  have  to  be  made  is  how 
much  of  a  tax  cut  will  be  put  into  effect 
for  the  last  half  of  1976.  The  tax  cut 
enacted  last  December  was  a  temporary 
one  that  terminates  June  30.  In  addition 
to  deckling  whether  to  provide  another 
tax  cut.  Congress  will  have  to  decide 
whether  the  cut  will  be  temporary  or 
permanent,  whether  it  will  be  as  large 
as  the  temporary  cut — in  annual  terms — 
or  whether  it  should  be  as  large  a  cut 
as  the  President  has  proposed  in  his 
budget.  The  President's  tax  cut  is  about 
$10  billion  greater  over  the  course  of  a 
full  year  than  the  tax  cut  now  in  effect. 

Since  tiie  budget  resolution  must  be 
approved  by  May  15,  there  will  be  ample 
time  between  then  and  June  30  to  enact 
the  tax  cut  and  make  an  iMPPropriate 
further  increase  in  the  debt  limit,  even 
throush  fiscal  year  1977  if  the  Congress 
so  prefers. 

The  committee  approved  two  other 
amendments  to  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act.  Both  relate  to  the  forms  of  debt  in 
which  the  public  debt  is  issued. 

As  ^e  House  knows,  long-term  bonds 
may  not  pay  an  Interest  rate  greater 
than  iVi  percent,  except  for  $10  biUion 
of  such  issues.  The  exception  was  enacted 
in  1971.  The  authority  to  issue  these 
bonds  has  been  exhausted,  and  long-term 


bonds  can  no  longer  be  issued  mile.ss 
Congress  acts  to  increase  this  authority. 

Until  interest  rates  rose  above  4V^  per- 
cent, the  TreasiU7  Department  was  able 
to  maintain  a  regular  market  in  which 
long-term  bonds  could  be  sold.  Since 
1971,  Treasmy  has  been  able  to  revive 
this  market  which  can  absorb  between  $l 
and  $2  billion  a  year.  Treasury  would 
like  to  retain  its  position  in  this  market, 
and  it  requested  the  Ways  and  Bieans 
Committee  to  increase  this  authority 
above  the  present  $10  bilUon  level. 

The  committee  also  was  informed  by 
the  Treasury  that  additional  authority 
imder  this  exception  would  enatile  it  to 
slow  tbe  rate  at  which  the  average  ma- 
turity of  the  total  Federal  debt  is  being 
shortened.  As  the  new  debt — reflecting 
current  budget  deficits — and  reissues  of 
old  debt  are  issued  in  shorter  maturities, 
the  amount  of  money  that  must  be  raised 
each  week  continues  to  increase,  and  the 
process  of  debt  managemoit  becomes 
more  and  more  difficult.  The  short-temi 
sector  of  the  money  market  is  subject  to 
frequent  and  sometimes  erratic  fluctua- 
tions which  make  it  an  unreliable  and 
expensive  marketplace. 

At  the  same  time,  the  committee  is 
aware  that  long-term  interest  rates  only 
recently  have  begim  to  decline,  and  the 
committee  was  reluctant  to  take  steps 
that  could  retard  the  decline  in  long- 
term  rates  at  its  start. 

The  committee  decided  that  a  rea- 
s<mable  solution  could  be  reached  by 
making  available  a  small  increase  in 
long-term  authority  that  is  adequate  to 
allow  the  Treasury  Department  to  main- 
tain its  long-term  market  for  a  reason- 
able period  into  the  futiu-e.  At  the  same 
time,  this  amount  of  authority  to  exceed 
the  4  V^ -percent  limit  is  small  enough  to 
have  Uttle  effect  on  long-term  interest 
rates. 

As  its  second  amendment,  the  commit- 
tee responded  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment request  for  a  revision  of  the  defini- 
ti<m  of  Treasury  notes  so  that  they  may 
include  issues  with  maturities  up  to  10 
years.  This  involves  an  Increase  from 
the  present  definition  that  limits  notes  to 
maturities  up  to  7  years. 

Notes  are  intermediate-term  debt  is- 
sues, and  the  major  purpose  for  the  re- 
vised definiticHi  is  to  provide  the  Treas- 
ury Department  with  another  debt  man- 
agement tool  that  it  may  use  to  slow  the 
reduction  in  the  average  maturity  of  the 
FederfJ  debt. 

The  committee  agreed  to  this  amend- 
ment because  it  is  concerned  about  the 
dangers  inherent  in  the  shorter  average 
maturity  of  the  debt. 

One  of  the  major  concerns  expressed 
about  these  two  steps  in  debt  manage- 
ment is  that  they  will  increase  the  level 
of  interest  outlays  in  tlie  budget  because 
long-term  interest  rates  tend  to  l>e  high- 
er than  short-term  rates.  While  this 
pattern  is  true  generally,  short-term 
rates  frequently  are  driven  above  long- 
term  rates  in  periods  of  tight  money  pol- 
icy. In  addition,  when  there  is  a  long,  gen- 
eral trend  of  rising  rates  of  interest, 
short-term  rates  can  exceed  the  long- 
term  rates  of  2  or  3  years  back.  This  has 
been  our  experience  in  the  past  decade. 

Now,  there  is  also  a  rule  which  allows 
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for  an  amendment  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Stark)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  would 
guarantee  a  minimum  investment  yield 
to  holders  of  series  E  bonds.  Cxu-rently, 
holders  of  bonds  redeemed  before  6 
months  receive  no  interest,  and  holders 
of  bonds  redeemed  between  6  months  and 
1  year  after  date  of  purchase  receive  a 
yield  between  3.7  and  1.87  percent.  The 
Stark  amendment  would  guarante  a  4- 
percent  rate  of  return,  computed  from 
the  first  day  of  the  month  following  pur- 
chase to  the  last  day  of  the  month  be- 
fore redemption. 

Although  we  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  thoroughly  look  at  Uie  matter  in  com- 
mittee, it  is  our  feeling  that  this  would 
not  create  any  serious  problem. 

The  cost  of  this  amendment  would  be 
$26  milUon. 

The  Treasury  argues  that  the  Stark 
amendment  would  complicate  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  savings  bond  pro- 
gram. Currently,  the  table  showing  the 
price  at  which  savings  bonds  are  re- 
deemed requires  lines  for  a  2-  to  6-month 
holding  period  and  one  for  a  6-  to  12- 
month  holding  period.  There  are  no  re- 
demptions in  the  first  2  months.  Under 
the  Staiic  amendment,  there  would  have 
to  be  10  lines,  one  for  each  month  be- 
tween 3  and  12. 

Also,  the  Treasury  argues  that  it  is  not 
unfair  to  have  a  zero  yield  for  the  first 
6  months  because  of  the  administrative 
costs  incurred  when  bonds  are  redeemed 
shortly  after  their  purchase. 

Although  the  committee  is  noi  spon- 
soring the  amendment,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  would  not  strongly  object 
to  it. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
yield  myself  7  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  and  the  need 
for  this  increasingly  frequent  request  for 
a  debt  ceiling  increase  Is  quite  self- 
evident  and  quite  obvious.  It  is  very 
simple.  The  reason  we  need  the  debt  cell- 
ing increase  is  becau.se  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  spending  much  more  money 
than  it  is  taking  In.  Hopefully,  in  the 
future  we  will  be  able  to  curb  this  excess 
of  our  spending  with  the  authority  that 
we  vested  in  the  new  Budget  Committee. 
However,  we  are  still  paying  the  penalties 
of  too  much  spending,  and  unfortunately 
the  lobbies  are  continuing  to  clamor  for 
more  and  more  and  more  money.  That  is 
not  a  pleasant  prospect  for  our  financial 
stabihty.  However,  we  have  incurred 
these  debts  £»nd  we  have  our  payroll  com- 
mitments, so  at  this  point  we  have  no 
alternative  except  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  pay  the  bills 
as  Uiey  fall  due. 

Now,  specifically  we  need  this  mlni- 
mimi  debt  ceiling  increase  of  $32  billion, 
increasing  it  from  $595  to  $627  billion  as 
of  June  30  of  this  year.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment requested,  instead  of  $627  bil- 
lion, $630  billion,  but  the  committee  re- 
duced the  request  by  the  $3  billion. 

Now,  we  must  increase  our  debt,  since 
our  present  debt  ceiling  expires  on 
March  15.  Prom  March  15  imtil  Octo- 


ber 1,  1977 — an  18V2-month  period — otir 
Federal  debt  will  increase  from  $595  to 
$710  biUion.  an  increase  of  $115  billion 
in  the  debt  ceiling. 

What  has  this  resulted  in?  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  interest  on  our  debt  is  rim- 
ning  at  about  $36  billion  per  year  and  in 
our  next  fiscal  year,  the  interest  on  our 
debt  will  run  in  excess  of  $41  billion  per 
year.  That  figures  out  to  more  than  $110 
million  a  day.  That  is.  $110  million  a  day 
will  be  the  interest  on  our  debt  In  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

Less  than  10  years  ago,  in  fiscal  year 
1968  the  interest  on  our  debt  was  less 
than  $14  billion. 

Now.  we  contrast  that  $14  billion  to 
the  interest  in  1977  of  $41  bUlion.  Stated 
in  another  fashion,  our  debt  celling  in 
fiscal  year  1968  was  $358  billion.  In  1977, 
our  debt  ceiling  will  require  $710  billion: 
from  $358  biUion  to  $710  bUlion  Is  almost 
doubling  our  debt  in  less  than  10  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  has  been  the  saga 
of  our  excessive  spending.  Unfortunately, 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  came  into 
fruition  and  into  being  much  too  late. 
Hopefully,  it  will  be  able  to  accomplish 
something  in  cutting  down  our  spending. 

There  are  two  other  points  I  would 
like  to  make.  One  is  the  need  of  flexibility 
to  be  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, as  mentioned  by  the  chairman  pre- 
viously. The  reason  for  this  is  quite  ob- 
vious. With  this  massive  debt  that  has 
accumulated,  it  is  estimated  that  be- 
tween now  and  the  next  19  months  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  have  to 
go  into  the  money  market  to  the  extent 
of  $90  billion  or  he  will  have  to  raise 
more  than  $1  biUion  a  week  in  new  money 
in  order  to  pay  the  biUs.  This  need  for 
new  money,  in  addition  to  the  present 
debt,  will  require  a  lot  of  financial  ma- 
neuvering, and  we  have  to  give  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  the  flexibility 
that  is  encompassed  in  the  two  commit- 
tee amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  at  the  present  time,  of  all  of  the  new 
financing  in  our  capital  markets,  the 
Federal  Oovemment  is  taking  70  percent 
of  the  total  of  all  of  our  capital  needs, 
oiu-  new  financing,  and  State  and  local 
governments  10  percent  of  the  remaining 
30  percent.  In  other  words,  government, 
oiu-  three  layei's  of  government,  are  using 
80  percent  of  all  of  the  new  financing  in 
our  capital  markets.  So  when  our  indus- 
try comes  in  to  borrow  money,  they  are 
competing  with  government,  with  the 
resultant  high  cost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  factor 
I  would  like  to  discuss.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  BuiaESON)  is  introduc- 
ing a  bill  requesting  the  Committee  on 
Rules  to  act  in  transferring  the  responsi- 
biUty  of  the  debt  ceiling  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  where  it  belongs. 

The  debt  ceiling  should  be  considered 
concurrently  when  we  consider  action  on 
oiir  budget.  When  we  vote  on  our  budget, 
we  should  know  what  our  debt  ceiling  is 
going  to  be  at  that  time,  and  I  think  this 
recommended  action  should  take  place 
because  this  is  where  the  authority  and 
the  jurisdiction  remains.  I  hope  tiie 
House  will  move  on  this. 

Despite  my  negative  approach  to  this 
Issue,  more  or  less  bewailing  ova  sins  of 


spending,  and  the  fact  that  this  debt 
celling  is  going  up  and  up  into  gargan- 
tuan figures,  despite  this,  nevertheless, 
we  have  no  alternative  but  to  support  this 
increase,  and  I  will  support  it.  albeit 
reluctantly. 

We  have  incurred  the  debt;  we  are 
still  inciUTing  these  debts,  so  we  must 
pay  for  them. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the    gentleman    from    New    York    (Mr. 

CONABLO. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
woman  from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Pen- 
wick). 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schnkebeu). 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  (Thairman,  I  com- 
pliment the  gentlewomsm  on  the  associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  H.R.  11893. 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it 
£is  well.  It  increases  the  total  Federal 
debt  subject  to  limitation  from  $595  tril- 
lion— that  takes  us  up  to  March  15 — to 
$627  billion,  through  June  30. 

Since  the  second  concurrent  budget 
resolution  runs  through  Jime  30,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  debt  to  that  date  does  give 
us  some  symmetry  in  this  regard. 

As  my  distinguished  friend  and  rank- 
ing minority  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  explained,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  in  the  future  that  the  debt  limita- 
tion, If  we  are  going  to  consider  it  at  all, 
can  be  dealt  with  on  a  whole  fiscal  year 
basis  by  action  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

Tlie  Committee  on  the  Budget  and  the 
Budget  Reform  Act  provide  a  potential 
discipline  considerably  more  effective 
than  anything  implicit  In  this  rather 
clumsy  fiscal  tool  of  raising  the  debt  ceil- 
hig  from  time  to  time. 

There  are  some  important  things  in 
this  measure  that  should  be  considered 
by  Members  of  the  House.  They  result 
from  strong  recommendations  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which  were 
adopted  in  part  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

The  Secretary  recommended  three 
changes  in  the  present  debt  management 
provisions  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act  to  provide  him  with  greater  stability 
in  managing  the  debt  and  making  the 
long-term  market  more  accessible  to 
Federal  issues. 

I  think  it  is  obvious  that  as  the  debt 
has  gone  up,  the  problem  of  debt  man- 
agement has  become  more  acute;  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  needs 
greater  flexibility  in  dealing  with  this 
debt  management. 

What  he  wanted  and  what  he  recom- 
mended were  as  follows:  He  recom- 
mended the  repeal  of  the  6-percent 
interest  rate  ceiling  on  U.S.  saving  bonds, 
an  extension  of  the  maximum  maturity 
of  Treasury  notes  from  the  present  7  to 
10  years,  and  an  increase  in  the  excep- 
tion to  the  4 '/4 -percent  ceiling  on  issues 
from  the  present  $10  billion  level  to  a 
level  of  $20  billion. 

An  amendment  which  will  be  offered 
later  by  several  members  of  the  oom- 
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mittee,  headed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Callfomla  (Mr.  Stask)  ,  while  not  lifting 
the  ceiling  on  savings  bonds,  would  set  a 
floor  of  4  percent  for  them.  In  some  cases 
they  are  paying  at  this  point,  in  aome  pe- 
riods during  their  life,  3.7  percent  on  the 
average;  and  a  4-percent  floor  would  ob- 
viously be  welcomed  by  those  people  who 
do  participate  through  their  patriotism 
in  the  savings  bond  program. 

llie  committee  agreed  also  to  the  10- 
year  request  of  the  Secretary,  that  is, 
with  respect  to  10-year  maturity  on 
Treasiuy  notes,  and  agreed  to  increase 
the  exception  of  the  4  ^A -percent  ceiling 
on  both  issues  from  $10  to  $12  billion. 
Let  us  remember,  the  Secretary  asked  for 
a  $20  billion  exception  there,  so  we  have 
given  him  a  very  modest  $2  billicm  addi- 
tional increase  to  be  available  between 
now  and  June  30. 

While  these  amendments  are  not  as 
broad  in  scope  as  the  Secretary  re- 
quested, they  are,  I  think,  significant 
changes  which  should  assist  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  debt;  and  that,  of  coiurse, 
is  their  purprase. 

During  the  next  19  months,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schmbi- 
tEU)  said.  Treasury  will  be  required  to 
raise  nearly  $90  billion  of  new  money  in 
marketable  securities  to  refund  over  $51 
billion  of  maturing  marketable  securities 
held  by  private  investoi's.  The  inability 
to  stretch  out  the  financing  of  the  debt 
has  occasioned  heavy  reliance  on  short- 
term  debt  whicb  will  cause  an  Increased 
interest  cost  to  the  Treasury  and  distor- 
tions in  the  money  markets. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  study 
done  by  the  Treasury  <hi  the  effects  of 
restricting  the  issuance  of  bonds  at  in- 
terest rates  above  4*4  percent,  has  shown 
that  in  the  11  fiscal  years  from  1966  to 
1976  that  the  absence  of  the  restrictions 
would  have  saved  the  Treasury  $281  mil- 
lion in  interest  costs  alone. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  see  no  reason  that  we 
should  not  avail  ourselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  more  flexibility  in  debt  man- 
agement, and  that  is  among  the  purposes 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  lu^e  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  measure.  I  hope  that  this  is 
the  swan  song  of  debt-ceiling  adjust- 
ment, that  intricate  dance  we  go  through 
here  more  often  than  annually.  I  hope 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  wHl  take 
over  a  much  more  effective  role  with  re- 
spect to  fiscal  discipline  than  we  have 
been  afforded  by  this  climisy  tooL 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
VANnc) . 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Claairman,  I  just 
want  to  point  out  that  the  debt  ceiling 
we  propose  today  and  which  I  expect  to 
support  is  only  a  part  of  a  potentially 
larger  debt  obligation  that  shadows  the 
American  economy. 

Four  yeai-s  ago.  at  just  about  this  time, 
I  did  a  computation  of  the  contingent 
liabiliUes  of  the  United  States:  and 
those  contingent  liabilities  4  years  ago 
were  $933,135,000,000. 

I  imderstand  that  the  contingent  lia- 
bilities have  now  risen  to  something  over 
$1,200  billion. 

Although  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
huge  liability  is  not  Ukely  to  become  debt, 
it  Is  reasonable  to  expect  that  that  lia- 


bility is  likely  to  result,  or.  at  least,  is 
not  part  of  the  perhaps  5  percent  of  this 
liability  or  as  much  as  $60  billion. 

In  the  next  few  days  I  expect  to  bring 
up  a  compilation  of  the  contingent  lia- 
bilities of  our  coimtry.  I  think  that  there 
has  been  a  sharp  escalation  in  the  con- 
tingent del>t  in  recent  years.  I  think  it  is 
incumbent  upon  the  Congress  to  fix  a 
ceiling  on  the  contingent  debt  as  well  as 
the  cash  debt.  I  think  we  must  control 
the  manner  in  which  many  types  of  con- 
tingent liabilities  have  a  way  of  moving 
into  the  actual  debt. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yidd  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
nUnois  (Mr.  Crane),  a  very  valuable 
member  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  dlstingiiished  ranking  minority 
member  for  shielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  fifth  time  in  the 
last  12  months  Congress  is  being  asked 
to  go  through  the  all-too-frequent  ritual 
of  increasing  the  debt  ceiling,  this  time 
by  another  $32  billion.  Adding  irritation 
to  injury  is  the  fact  that,  instead  of  rais- 
ing the  permanent  debt  ceiling,  it  is  Uie 
temporary  debt  ceiling  that  is  to  be  in- 
creased, giving  people  the  false  but  politi- 
cally expedient  impression  that  we  are 
not  going  to  go  $627  billion  into  the  red 
for  long. 

Unfortunately,  the  facts  suggest  other- 
wise. In  testimony  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  Treasury  Secretary 
William  Simon  admitted  that  the  Nation 
could  anticipate  a  $50  biUion  increase  in 
the  pubUc  debt  every  6  months  and  that 
a  debt  ceiling  of  $714  billion  is  projected 
for  June  15, 1977.  If  that  trend  is  aUowed 
to  develop,  the  national  debt  wiU  hit  $1 
trillion  by  April  1980.  Thus,  the  use  of 
the  phrase  "temporary  debt  ceiling"  is 
indeed  misleading — unless  we  act  now  to 
put  oiu:  fiscal  house  in  order. 

One  often  hears,  in  the  course  of  de- 
bates over  increasing  the  debt  ceiling, 
that  the  debt  is  so  large  now  as  to  be 
meaningless  and  to  increase  it  would 
likewise  be  relatively  meaningless.  Again, 
however,  the  facts  suggest  otherwise. 

For  instance,  on  December  31, 1967,  the 
national  debt  stood  at  $344.7  bUllon. 
However,  by  December  31,  1972,  it  had 
risen  to  $449.3  billion,  a  30.3-percent  in- 
crease. Two  years  later,  the  debt  was  up 
to  $492.7  biUion,  a  42.9-percent  increase 
ov^  1967.  And.  as  of  last  December  31st, 
the  debt  stood  at  $676.6  bUlion,  which  is 

67.6  parent  higher  than  it  had  been  8 
years  earlier. 

WhUe  aU  tliis  was  going  on,  the  Oon- 
simaor  Price  Index  was  also  increasing: 
25.3  percent  from  December  31,  1967  to 
December  31,  1972;  52.9  percent  from 
the  end  of  1967  to  the  end  of  1974  and 

63.7  percent  from  the  end  of  1967  to  the 
end  of  1975.  To  those  who  recognize  that 
increasing  the  money  supply  without  re- 
gard to  productivity  leads  to  inflation, 
the  similarity  between  the  increases  in 
the  national  debt  and  increases  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  should  come  as  no 
surprise.  It  is  hardly  a  coincidence. 

Taking  the  matter  one  step  furthei', 
one  must  ask  if  the  5.5-percent  increase 
in  the  debt  ceUing  we  are  contemplating 
today  wiU  mean  another  5-percent  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living  over  the  next 
3  months,  or  if  the  20-percent  increase 


in  the  national  debt  predicted  by 
June  15,  1977,  WiU  result  in  a  20-percent 
jump  in  the  cost  of  Uving  between  now 
and  then.  Of  course,  there  are  a  number 
of  factors  that  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count when  discussing  inflation,  but  def- 
icit Federal  spending  is  one  of  the  most 
important — as  past  history  has  shown. 

What  makes  this  situation  even  worse 
is  tiuit  aU  this  money  that  wiU  go  to 
covering  the  increased  national  debt  wiU 
come  out  of  funds  that  would  otherwise 
be  available  to  the  private  sector  to  re- 
place outdated  equipment  and  expand 
existing  plant  faciUties.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  expansion  of  our  productive 
capability  which,  in  turn,  would  mean 
more  good  jobs  for  our  people,  wiU  be 
diminished  if  not  thwarted  altogether. 
Thus,  by  giving  encoiu-agement  to  con- 
tinued deficit  spending,  we  wiU  not  only 
risk  a  renewed  burst  of  inflation  but  we 
wiU  forestaU  the  surest  method  of  not 
only  reducing  unemployment  but  pro- 
ducing meaningful  jobs  in  the  process. 

Tlie  irony  of  taking  such  a  step  is  that 
this  Congress  has  spent  so  much  time  de- 
bating public  works  and  pubUc  service 
Jobs  to  alleviate  imemployment.  Not  only 
wiU  these  jobs  cost  more  than  if  private 
industry  developed  them,  but  they  are 
temporary  in  nature  and  often  unpro- 
ductive insofar  as  goods  and  services  are 
concerned.  A  far  more  sensible  ap- 
proach, to  my  way  of  thinking,  lies  in 
cutting  back  on  deficit  spending,  en- 
couraging capital  formation  and  letting 
the  private  sector,  rather  than  Govern- 
ment, deal  with  the  unemployment 
problem. 

Rejecting  this  debt  ceiling  increase 
proposal  we  have  before  us  today  woiild 
be  a  logical  first  step  in  discouraging 
Goverruuent  spending.  It  would  put 
everyone  on  notice  that  there  is  a  limit 
to  Government  largesse  and,  in  the 
process,  it  would  set  a  proper  tone  for 
our  upcoming  budget  deliberations.  With 
an  estimated  deficit  of  $76  bfflion  for 
fiscal  1976  and  a  projected  deficit  of  at 
least  $43  biUion — and  probably  a  whole 
lot  more — ^for  fiscal  1977.  such  notice  is 
long  overdue.  The  example  of  New  Yoi^ 
City  should  clearly  fliiistrate  why. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Prenzel)  . 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Cliairman,  there  is 
not  any  question  but  what  the  money  has 
been  appropriated,  the  bills  have  been 
incurred,  and  now  we  are  going  to  have 
to  raise  the  debt  to  pay  those  biUs. 

I  do  continue  to  believe,  however,  that 
the  burden  of  supporting  the  debt  limit 
increase  must  fall  on  those  Members  of 
this  body  who  have  voted  for  the  budget 
resolution.  Those  who  have  hicurred  the 
bills  should  vote  to  borrow  to  finance  the 
pi-ograms. 

However,  for  those  of  us  who  have  not 
done  so  tliere  is  a  little  extra  incentive 
in  the  bUl  this  time.  That  is  the  exten- 
sion of  the  7-year  maturity  to  10,  and 
the  $2  bUlion  increase  in  the  amount  of 
long-term  debt.  Those  are  positive  step.s 
that  wUl  save  us  both  interest  costs  and 
administration  costs,  because  they  wiU 
reduce  our  need  to  roU  over  the  debt  as 
rapidly  as  we  have  done  In  the  past. 

The  Treasury  made  other  suggestions 
to   improve   administration   and  lower 
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costs  of  debt  service.  I  hope  the  commit- 
tee will  ccmtlnue  to  act  on  these  kinds  of 
changes  in  the  management  of  our  debt 
so  that  we  will  be  able  to  hold  the  in- 
creases In  the  Interest  paid  and  costs  of 
administration  to  the  minimimi. 

Mr.  DLLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Stark)  . 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
proper  time  I  intend  to  ofifer  an  amend- 
ment which  has  been  discussed  here  to- 
day. The  amendment  to  the  debt  ceiling 
bill  would  provide  a  minimiun  interest 
rate  of  4  percent  annuaUy  on  series  E 
savings  bonds.  The  savings  bonds  cur- 
rently are  about  $52  billion  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  and  they  are  held  mostly  by 
middle-    and    lower-income    Americans 
who  have  shown  their  patriotism  by  par- 
ticipating in  holding  some  of  this  debt. 
The  interest  paid  on  these  savings  bonds 
Is  generally  lower  than  that  paid  by  banks 
and  savings  and  loan  associations.  Under 
6  months  they  pay  no  interest,  and  un- 
der 1  year  they  pay  a  ver>'  low-interest 
rate. 

The  amendment  I  will  offer  seeks  to  do 
something  for  these  holders  of  our  series 
E  bonds,  giving  them  a  fairer  rate  of  re- 
tiim  than  they  ha\e  been  getting.  The 
cost  to  the  Treasury  will  be  minimal.  I 
believe  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee  indi- 
cated that  we  are  now  paying  interest  at 
the  rate  of  $110  million  a  day.  This  would 
cost  only  $26  or  $27  million  a  year,  so  we 
could  pay  for  this  before  our  coffee  break 
any  morning  we  wish  to  out  of  our  Fed- 
eral interest  payments. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STARK.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  amendment  the  gentleman  is 
offering  was  not  perfected  at  the  time  the 
bill  was  before  the  committee,  so  It  was 
not  acted  upcm  by  the  committee  in  its 
present  form;  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  STARK.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ULLMAN.  We  have,  however, 
looked  at  the  amendment  The  Treasury 
has  some  problems  that  need  to  be  re- 
lated to.  One  is  the  matter  of  adding 
some  additional  complexity  to  the  form. 
That  would  probably  have  to  be  eight  ad- 
ditional lines  added  to  the  form  to  relate 
to  these  Interest  payments. 

The  other  argvunent  the  Treasury  De- 
partment makes  is  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  administrative  expense  in  setting 
up  the  bonds  and  for  the  first  6  months 
It  probably  takes  that  long  to  offset  the 
expense. 

Despite  these  problems,  I  personally 
would  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield.  I  also  was  one 
of  those  who  voted  against  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  but  after  recon- 
sideration and  especially  after  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  and  the  chairman 
I  would  agree  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  STARK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  under- 
stand the  amendment  provides  a  4-per- 
cent Interest  rate  on  savings  bonds  held 
more  than  60  days. 
Mr.  STARK.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  VANIK.  Is  It  not  then  true  that  as 
a  result  of  his  study  the  gentleman  found 
48  percent  of  the  bcmds  were  turned  In 
within  6  months? 

Mr.  STARK.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  VANIK.  And  does  not  the  gentle- 
man concur  that  what  we  are  really  doing 
here  Is  firming  up  and  making  more  ac- 
ceptable the  bond  program  which  has 
been  one  of  the  mainstays  in  the  public 
part  of  the  funding  of  the  national  debt? 
Mr.  STARK.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steicer>  ,  a  valued  mem- 
ber of  our  committee. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Intt'mal  Revenue 
Taxation  reminded  me  tliat  tomorrow  is 
the  day  on  which  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  at  that  time  created  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion. Thus  there  is  a  certain  irony  in  our 
taking  up  a  bill  to  raise  the  debt  ceiling 
on  the  day  before  the  anniversary  of  that 
momentous  occasion  in  the  history  of 
our  country. 

I  suggest  the  way  we  might  celebrate 
this  day  is  to  abolish  both  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  and,  consist- 
ent with  the  principle  of  no  taxation,  no 
representation,  we  might  abolish  the  en- 
tire Congress  as  well  and  we  might  all  be 
better  off. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  I  suggest  we  might  fly  our  flags 
at  half  mast  to  celebrate. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  There  are 
many  ways  to  celebrate  this  birthday 
and  a  whole  series  of  alternatives  avaU- 
able  to  us.  But  that  is  really  irrelevant  to 
the  point  I  want  to  make.  This  bill,  In 
spite  of  the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  our  colleagues,  oucht  to  pass.  It  Is 
pretty  clear  that  those  of  us  who  will 
come  here  have  made  up  our  minds  with- 
out the  benefit  of  the  articulate  presen- 
tations that  have  been  made  by  our 
chairman  and  ranking  member  particu- 
larly. 

The  Stark  amendment,  which  is  a 
good  amendment,  ought  to  be  passed  and 
It  would  strike  a  blow  for  freedom  for 
those  who  are  the  backbone  of  the  sav- 
ings program  but  who  turn  them  over  In 
less  than  1  year's  time.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  hus  said  the  rate  Is  3.7 
percent.  That  Is  based  on  6  months'  turn- 
over. But  if  one  holds  the  bonds  for  1 
day  less  than  1  year  he  gets  1.9  percent. 
What  the  gentleman  from  California  is 
offering  is  to  provide  a  degree  of  equity 
that  now  does  not  exist  for  those  who 
have  sustained  the  savings  bond  program 
and  to  whom  we  should  be  grateful. 

I  hope  the  amendment  is  adopted  and 
I  hope  the  bill  Is  passed. 


Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Oibbors) 

Mr.  OIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
be  very  brief. 

The  question  always  comes  up  In  this 
debate:  Where  did  all  of  the  money  go? 
What  happened  to  It? 

Different  things  are  blamed.  Of  course 
there  Is  a  lot  of  blame  to  spread  around 
but  I  think  Members  would  be  interested 
In  this  statement. 

In  1956  the  grants-in-aid  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  to  the  State  and  local 
governments  represented  $4  billion  a 
year.  In  1966  the  grants-in-aid  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  State  and 
local  governments  represented  $13 
billion. 

Can  anybody  tell  me  what  the  grants- 
in-aid  are  going  to  be  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  1976?  That  is  going  to  be 
$60  billion. 

That  is  where  our  money  is  going.  That 
Is  one  of  the  places  our  money  Is  going. 
I  say  that  not  in  a  vein  of  criticizing  the 
State  and  local  governments.  I  guess  If  I 
am  criticizing  anybody  I  ought  to  be 
criticizing  Congress. 

We  have  had  a  nmaway  inflation  In 
the  area  of  grants-in-aid,  from  $4  bil- 
lion 20  years  ago  to  $13  billion  10  years 
ago  to  $60  billion  now.  I  say  that  because 
we  have  got  a  whole  host  of  people  up 
here  now,  particularly  some  Governors, 
who  are  saying  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ought  to  do  more  for  the  State  and 
local  governments.  I  think  the  Members 
ought  to  have  these  figures  In  mind  so 
they  can  respond  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Stichs). 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just 
would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions,  if  I 
could  today,  because  It  concerns  me  hav- 
ing been  here  In  Congress  3  years  now. 
that  we  have  raised  the  debt  ceiling,  I 
do  not  know  if  It  Is  $100  billion  or  $200 
billion  in  that  short  length  of  time.  It 
looks  to  me  that  we  are  on  a  collision 
course,  as  Is  New  York  City,  with  reality. 
Not  being  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  I  was  wondering  if 
I  could  ask  the  distinguished  chairman, 
what  Is  It  that  Is  different  about  the 
Federal  Oovemment  than  the  govern- 
ment of  New  York  City,  other  than  the 
printing  presses  that  print  greenbacks? 
Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wlU  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  chalr- 
num. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  certainly  would  Join 
the  gentleman  in  expressing  concern 
about  our  spending  levels.  This  Ni^on 
is  In  serious  difficulty.  No  one  is  taking 
lightly  the  Increases  in  the  debt  ceiling 
that  we  had  to  put  into  effect.  However. 
I  think  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government's  posture 
and  that  of  New  York  CTIty.  In  the  case 
of  tlie  Federal  Government  our  primary 
problem  is  the  cyclical  nature  of  the 
economy.  We  have  been  through  a  serious 
recession.  As  the  economy  has  fallen  off 
and  unemployment  risen,  our  revenues 
have  failed  to  keep  up  the  level  we  would 
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otborwlse  eicpect.  At  the  same  time  many 
Oovemment  expenaes,  such  as  unemploy- 
DMOt  compwiHfttlon,  have  risen.  Had  we 
bad  anything  like  full  employment  in 
the  last  2  years  our  budgets  would  al- 
most have  been  in  telance. 

Now,  the  administration  assimies.  and 
I  do  not  ftilly  concur,  that  within  a 
3-year  period  we  will  get  bade  to  a 
balanced  budget.  If  that  happens  our 
serious  deficit  problem  should  be  gime. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  agree  that  the  budget  and  the 
debt  celling  should  be  in  the  same  boat, 
that  is.  If  we  vote  for  the  budget,  we 
should  be  committed  to  vote  for  the  debt 
ceiling? 

Mr.  UIJjMAN.  Bere  is  the  problem 
with  that  The  Budget  Committee  gives 
us  a  concurrent  resolution  that  does  not 
go  to  the  President  It  is  not  enacted  into 
pubUc  law.  but  is  a  binding  action  upon 
the  Congress. 

Now,  In  order  to  expand  the  debt 
celling,  we  must  enact  a  puUIc  law  to  be 
signed  by  the  President  I  do  not  think 
necessarily  the  Jurisdiction  has  to  be  the 
same.  The  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  Jurisdiction  over  what  Is  the 
national  debt  and  Jurisdiction  over  the 
management  techniques  for  the  national 
debt  I  think  what  we  need  is  a  greater 
system  of  coordtnati<m  between  the 
Budget  Conunittee  and  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  llien  the  gentleman 
would  agree  that  there  is  a  direct  rela- 
tionship between  Oovemment  spending 
and  how  much  we  have  to  raise  the  ddbt 
ceiling,  because  we  spend  it  and  then  we 
have  to  raise  the  debt  ceiling  to  cover 
the  obligations. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Tliey  are  totally  related. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  But  would  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  this  recession  we 
have,  might  have  been  brought  on  }as  the 
fact  that  the  Government  is  starving  out 
the  available  money  from  the  capital 
markets,  borrowing  available  money  to 
cover  the  debts  that  the  Oovemment  has 
incurred? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Obviously,  the  two  can- 
not be  totally  disrelated;  but  I  certi^toly 
would  not  conciur  that  is  what  caused  the 
recession.  I  think  there  are  a  lot  <rf  oilier 
factors,  including  a  too  stringent  money 
supply,  the  increase  In  oil  prices,  the 
inflation  and  buildup  In  inventories  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  floating  exchange 
rates  make  us  more  vulnerable  to  world- 
wide economic  fluctuations.  There  are 
other  reasons  as  well.  Many  of  them  that 
I  think  resulted  from  faulty  manage- 
ment. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  But  with  the  trend  that 
is  taking  place  in  the  Federal  budget 
at  the  rate  Federal  spending  is  going,  if 
we  put  it  on  a  graph,  by  the  year  2010  it 
would  take  100  percent  of  the  national 
productivity  Just  to  pay  for  Federal 
Government  spending. 

The  CHAIRBiAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  additional  minutes  to  ^e  gentle- 
man from  Idaho. 

The  CHAIRBfAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  SYimi)  is  recognized  for  3 
additional  minutes. 


Ifr.  SCUMEEBELL  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  tentleman  ykdd? 

Mr.  SYlfMB.  I  yidd  to  the  gentleman 
f rom  Pennaylyanla. 

tfr.  8CHNEEBELL  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
the  time  of  the  last  cimsideration  <tf  the 
debt  ceiling  Increase  last  November,  the 
Christian  Science  Mcmltor  had  an  ar- 
ticle which  stated  that  over  the  last  30 
years  our  Federal  debt  had  been  a  rathor 
omistant  percentage  d.  the  OMP.  While 
the  debt  was  accelerating  at  a  very  hitfli 
percentage,  so  also  was  the  QNP.  Ovor 
the  last  30  years,  \3\en,  the  relationship 
to  the  CMP  has  been  a  rather  constant 
factor. 

This  was  siurprlsing  to  me,  and  I  quoted 
it  at  the  time  of  the  debate  on  the  last 
debt  celling  debate  last  November. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  gentlonan, 
but  I  might  Just  say,  are  we  tallung  about 
a  ONP  of  what  kind  of  dollars?  Are  we 
talking  about  1932  dollars  or  1939  dollars, 
or  today's  20-cent  fiat  I  O  U  nothing 
notes? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  They  are  both 
based  on  these  inflated  dollars,  but  it  is 
the  sune  percentage  d  ONP  and  it  has 
been  rather  c<mstant  for  30  years. 

Mr.  EEMP.  Ii<r.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
f  rt»n  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding  to  me.  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  comments 
about  what  we  have  been  discussing. 

It  has  been  stated  on  the  fioor  In  this 
ddsate  in  support  of  raising  the  debt  ceil- 
ing that  we  do  not  need  to  worry  about 
innreasiiig  the  debt  because  the  ratio  of 
Federal  debt  to  gross  national  product  is 
lower  today  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
Mr.  CSudrman.  the  ratio  of  debt  to  ONP 
is  a  meaningless  comparison.  What  is 
■meaningful  is  the  ratio  of  Federal  debt 
plus  taxes  to  ONP  in  the  plaiming  period, 
because  this  ratio  Indicates  the  share  of 
the  economy's  real  resources  that  Is  being 
appropriated  by  the  Oovemment.  And 
that  share  is  increasing. 

TtoaX  that  share  is  increasing  Is  dis- 
ttui)ing  because  it  means  that  the  people 
who  produce  the  goods  and  services  that 
make  up  our  gross  national  product  are 
allowed  to  keep  for  their  own  uses  a 
smaller  percent  of  what  they  produce 
each  year. 

The  purpose  of  increasing  the  debt 
ceiling  Is  to  accommodate  another  deficit. 
When  deficits  are  financed,  either  they 
are  monetized,  thus  inflating  the  money 
supply,  or  they  absorb  f  imds  which  would 
otherwise  be  available  to  private  inves- 
tors, thus  crowding  out  private  Invest- 
ment. Less  private  Investment  meai;s  less 
economic  growth  and  a  lower  ONP.  In- 
flatl«i  Invariably  leads  to  recession. 
Legislating  deficits  is  the  same  as  legis- 
lating damage  to  the  Nation's  economy. 

That  the  Congress  must  so  often  vote 
on  increasing  the  debt  ceiling  \s  also  dis- 
turbing, because  it  means  that  the  Oov- 
emment cannot  responsibly  match  its 
expenditures  to  Its  revenues. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  in  1971 
the  debt  ceiling  stood  at  $377  billion.  We 
are  asked  today — only  5  yeai'3  later — to 
Increase  It  to  $627  billion.  This  is  the 
fifth   Increase    effort   In    the    past    12 


months.  And.  if  this  bill  should  become 
law.  It  will  condone  this  outrageous  $250 
biUiosi  increase. 

It  took  from  late  1942  until  1071—29 
years—to  raise  the  ddit  cdUng  tay  an 
identical  amount— $250  billkm.  Now.  the 
growth  of  Government  has  done  it  in  but 
5  years— 1971  to  1976. 

In  the  past  year  akme — sinoe  Feb- 
ruary 18, 1975 — we  wiU  have  increased— 
if  this  bill  should  pass— the  debt  by  $132 
billkm.  Yet  it  took  from  1789  to  1942  to 
have  a  $127  billion  Increase  in  the  debt 

If  that  is  not  dramatic  enough,  think 
about  the  interest  payments  alone  on  the 
debt  in  the  coming  year— more  than  $32 
billion  a  year  or  32.000  times  $1  million. 
And  to  those  who  would  argue  that  we 
really  should  not  worry  about  the  size  of 
the  debt  for  "after  all.  we  only  owe  It  to 
oursdves."  I  would  remind  them  that  this 
$32  billion  will  have  to  be  paid.  It  will  be 
paid  Just  like  any  other  debt  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government — out  of  taxes  or  from 
more  borrowing — the  flnt  bdng  our  visi- 
ble taxes,  the  latter  being  the  hiddoi  tax 
of  inflation. 

It  took  our  Nation  over  150  years  after 
1789  to  reach  the  $200  billion  mark,  then 
less  than  20  years  to  double  it  to  $400 
billion,  then  only  10  more  years  to  add 
another  $100  billion,  and  then  only  one 
more  year  to  add  another  $132  billion. 

These  figtues  and  their  implications  for 
our  fiscal  integrity  and  economic  system 
are  resounding. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  we  can 
address  this  problem.  One.  directly;  the 
other,  indlrecUy. 

And,  there  are  two  places  at  which  the 
Congress  can  attack  direct]^  the  problem 
of  excessive  Government  spending.  First, 
at  the  authorization  level:  second,  at  the 
appropriation  level.  This  is  an  exercise  of 
constitutional  authority.  Too  many  too 
readily  forget  that  the  Government  can 
only  Indebt  itself  in  pursuance  of  pro- 
grams specifically  authorized  and  fimded 
by  the  Congress. 

There  are  two  culprits  here.  The  ad- 
ministration when  It  asks  for  expendi- 
tures In  excess  of  revenues  taken  in.  And 
the  Congress  when  it  numdates  expoidi- 
tures  in  excess  of  revenues  taken  in.  Both 
are  at  fault.  And  both  have  the  ability — 
if  they  would  but  exercise  it — ^to  bring 
expenditures  down  toward  the  level  of 
income. 

But  there  ai-e  places  at  which  we  can 
attack  this  problem  of  excessive  Govern- 
ment spending  indirectly.  Such  a  place 
is  through  the  debate  on  increases  in  the 
debt  celling.  It  sends  a  message  to  those 
who  would  spend  more  than  we  have  and 
worry  about  tiie  risks  to  the  economy 
later  that  they  must  slow  down.  It  helps 
also  to  expand  awareness — ^in  the  Con- 
gress, In  tlie  administration,  and  among 
the  people — of  the  disorders  caused  by 
rapidly  rising  public  debt.  This  Is  serious. 

One  of  our  country's  leading  social 
commentators,  Irving  Kristol.  has  said 
that  the  destiny  of  any  society  is  detei'- 
mlned  finally  by  the  capacity  of  its  citi- 
zens to  control  their  own  demands  upon 
Oovemment  and  to  thereby  rightly  tm- 
derstand  their  enduring  common  inter- 
ests. I  can  think  of  few  things  more 
Important  for  special  Interests  in  this 
country  to  understand  today  than  their 
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capacity  to  rend  asunder  the  common 
interests  of  our  people;  In  other  words,  to 
bankrupt  our  countiy  or  to  debase  our 
currency. 

I  think  a  Member  can  vote  In  good 
conscience  against  an  increase  in  the 
debt  celling  only  if  he  has  consistently 
voted  against  excessive  authorizations 
and  appropriations  too.  It  is  the  only  way 
in  which  it  reflects  a  full  understandhig 
of  the  economic  Issues  involved  In  exces- 
sive spending.  I  have  voted  against  exces- 
sive authorizations  and  appropriations. 
I  voted  for  reductions  in  authorizations 
and  appropriations  of  over  $21  billion  in 
1973  and  of  nearly  $19  billion  in  1974. 
I  have  not  computed  last  year's  votes — 
1975 — but  I  am  sure  it  would  be  at  about 
the  same  level.  Thus,  I  feel  comfortable 
in  voting  against  this  proposed  debt  limit 
increase. 

There  is  an  obligation  paramount  to 
others  which  should  be  raised  on  this 
Issue — an  obligation  to  fiscal  responsi- 
bility. That  can  be  best  served  by  sending 
a  message  to  all  Members  of  these  two 
Houses  and  to  the  administration  that 
excessive  Federal  spending  must  be 
stopped — and  now.  This  Congress  can  no 
longer  afford  a  ritualistic  Increase  In  the 
debt  celling;  that  time  has  passed.  To 
merely  approve  whatever  Increases  are 
asked  of  us  is  to  remove  the  restraint  on 
spending  which  we  need  so  desperately 
at  times  like  these. 

We  are  now  In  a  recession — although 
we  are  moving  out  of  it,  at  least  for  the 
time  being.  That  recession  was  created  in 
great  part  by  Inflation  and  some  very 
unwise  attempts  by  Government  to  deal 
with  It  through  mandatory  wage,  price, 
and  profit  controls — all  of  which  added 
up  to  shortages  and  a  loss  of  Jobs. 

This  coimtry  needs  to  concentrate  on 
providing  more  real  Jobs  and  more  real 
wages,  and  deficit  financing— Oovem- 
ment  building  up  the  huge  national  debt 
reflected  in  this  legislation— Is  not  the 
way  in  which  to  provide  those  real  Jobs 
and  real  higher  wages. 

Here  is  the  place  at  which  to  do  It.  To 
do  anything  to  the  contrary — to  author- 
ize this  additional  increase  in  the  debt 
ceihng — is  to  invite  more  growth  in  gov- 
ernment, more  spending,  more  taxes, 
more  Inflation,  higher  interest  rates, 
fewer  Jobs  in  the  productive  sector  of  the 
economy,  and  more  crowding  out  of  In- 
vestment capital. 

Inflation  and  the  crowding  out  of  cap- 
ital markets  are  the  two  Immediate  con- 
sequences of  enacting  the  bill  before  us. 
and  we  should  Insist  upon  the  cessation 
of  both. 

Inflation  can  occur  only  when  money 
increases  in  supply  relative  to  goods  and 
services.  Given  the  histitutional  struc- 
ture of  national  economic  policy,  only 
Government  can  cause  this  to  happen. 

If  Government's  expenditures  are  in 
excess  of  Its  revenues  from  taxation,  it 
has  a  deficit  In  its  budget.  The  deficit 
must  then  be  financed  by  borrowing.  The 
Government  has  two  sources  from  which 
it  can  borrow;  it  can  borrow  from  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy  and  it  can 
borrow  from  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

We  must  also  not  forget  that  the  ex- 
tent to  which  private  capital  Is  trans- 
ferred out  of  investment  and  into  con- 


sumption Is  imderstated  by  the  size  of 
the  Government's  deficit,  because  the 
borrowings  of  the  off-budget  agencies  are 
not  even  included.  Furthermore.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  private  capital  formation 
which  is  preempted  by  Government  bor- 
rowing, an  enormous  amount  of  private 
capital  has  been  destroyed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment's inflationary  poUcy.  Profits 
have  been  overstated  and  thus  overtaxed. 
TTie  negative  Impact  of  the  Govern- 
ment's deficit  on  private  capital  forma- 
tion is  greater  than  the  size  of  the  deficit 
might  suggest. 

In  summary,  whether  the  Government 
borrows  from  the  Federal  Reserve  or 
from  the  private  sector,  the  Govern- 
ment's deficit  Is  inflationary  because  It 
alters  the  ratio  between  the  supply  of 
money  and  the  supply  of  goods.  If  the 
Inflation  rate  Is  11  percent,  It  costs  you 
$111  to  buy  today  what  you  could  buy 
for  $100  12  months  ago. 

The  cost  of  Uving  is,  therefore,  related 
directly  to  the  Inflation  created  by  Gov- 
ernment's policies — deficit  spending  and 
borrowing.  It  is  time  to  cut  the  cost  of 
hving  by  cutting  the  cost  of  Government. 
Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man makes  a  very  valid  point.  Further- 
more, although  I  raised  the  issue  of  the 
debt  being  a  constant  percentage  of 
GNP.  I  do  not  condone  this  increase.  I 
am  very  much  opposed  to  it,  but  never- 
theless I  am  rather  surprised  that  this 
happens  to  be  a  fact. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  would  Just  like  to  say, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  think  the  problem 
facing  America  today  Is  that  we  In  fact 
are  no  different  here  In  Washington  than 
the  government  up  in  New  Ywk  City 
which  tried  to  drink  themselves  sober  or 
spend  themselves  rich.  Sooner  or  later, 
the  prlnttng  press  downtown  at  14th  and 
Independence  Avenue  Is  going  to  run  out 
of  gas  as  far  as  having  any  vlabihty  with 
respect  to  purchasing  power  of  the  dol- 
lars they  print.  We  need  to  recognize 
that,  and  face  reality. 

I  am  only  sorry  that  we  do  not  have 
to  vote  on  this  debt  increase  once  a  week 
so  that  the  Members  of  Congress  could 
vote  and  the  public  could  draw  a  line  on 
how  they  vote  on  spending  bills  and  raise 
the  debt  celling.  For  those  of  us  who 
normally  vote  against  spending  bills,  I 
believe  we  can  vote  against  this  in  good 
conscience,  but  those  who  come  in  every 
day  and  vote  for  spending  bills,  again 
and  again,  vote  for  spending  bills,  can 
dodge  the  issue.  I  am  only  sorry  that  we 
do  not  have  to  do  it  once  a  week  or  as 
we  vote  for  the  spending.  If  we  did,  per- 
haps finally  the  American  people  would 
begin  to  realize  how  the  system  works 
and  how  we  are  diluting  the  value  of 
American  currency  and  confiscating 
away  the  private  wealth,  that  is  the  very 
liberty  and  pursuit  of  happiness  that  is 
our  heritage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  against  this  leg- 
islation, and  I  hope  It  is  defeated. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
gentleman  yield  back  the  balance  of  his 
time? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that   the   members   of  the   Committee 
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should  fully  tmderstand  what  the  posture 
of  the  country  Is.  As  of  March  10,  the 
Government  will  be  totally  out  of  author- 
ity to  incur  any  additional  debt  and  we 
will  begin  to  have  to  take  measures  to 
avoid  paying  some  of  the  Government's 
obUgations.  After  March  15,  of  course, 
when  we  drop  from  the  temporary  to  the 
permanent  ceiling  of  $400  billion,  the 
total  operations  of  the  Government 
would  come  to  a  halt.  It  Is  absolutely  es- 
sential that  this  bill  be  enacted. 

I  do  not  disagree  with  those  who  say 
we  need  to  institute  further  economies  in 
Government.  I  think  everybody  here 
should  fully  understand  the  need  for 
doing  that.  But  the  place  to  do  that  is 
w^en  we  set  the  budget  ceilings  and, 
when  we  vote  on  the  spending  bills  and 
on  the  authorizations  and  appropria- 
tlcms. 

We  have  a  budget  procedure  now  that 
can  put  this  matter  into  focus.  I  hope 
this  Congress  does  exert  a  lot  more  dis- 
cipline In  the  future  than  we  have  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  a  vote 
for  this  measure.  We  have  no  alterna- 
tives. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  In  (^^ositlon  to  HJl. 
11893,  a  bill  which  will  allow  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  borrow  an  additional 
$32  billion  through  June  30  of  this  year. 
The  legislation  before  us  would  increase 
the  temporary  debt  ceiling  from  $595 
billion  to  $827  billion. 

If  this  legislation  is  passed,  It  will  mark 
the  fourth  time  in  slightly  over  a  year 
that  the  94th  C<«gress  has  raised  the 
debt  limit.  Let  me  refresh  the  memory 
of  my  colleagues.  On  February  5,  1975, 
this  House  voted  to  increase  the  tempo- 
rary debt  ceiling  from  $495  billion  to 
$531  billion.  On  June  24,  1975.  this  body 
voted  to  increase  the  debt  limit  from  $531 
billion  to  $577  billion.  And  on  November 
13.  1975.  the  House  of  Representatives 
voted  to  increase  the  debt  ceiling  from 
$577  biUion  to  $595  billion.  Here  we  are 
again  today  and  the  story  is  sounding 
very  familiar. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  carefully  ana- 
lyzed my  votes  during  the  94th  Congress 
to  determine  if  I  am  Justified  in  wpos- 
ing  this  proposed  increase  in  the  debt 
ceiling.  I  desire  to  vote  responsibily  on 
this  Issue  as  on  all  others.  We  have  come 
to  a  point  in  history  where,  accwding 
to  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
approximately  74  percent  of  this  fiscal 
year's  budget  consists  of  "uncontrollable" 
expenditures  such  as  social  security  and 
unemployment  compensation.  This 
means  that  the  Congress  has  made  or 
will  make  appropriations  for  the  remain- 
ing 26  percent  of  the  Federal  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1976.  For  this  fiscal  year,  we 
have  completed  actkai  on  all  appropria- 
tions bills  with  the  exception  of  appro- 
priations for  foreign  assistance,  tlie  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  spring  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill.  My  votes 
against  the  Agriculture  appropriation, 
the  Tretisury-Post  0£Qce  appropriation, 
and  the  fall  supplemental  appropria- 
tion— for  what  I  believed  were  excessive 
and  unacceptable  levels  of  spending— 
clearly  indicate  my  desire  to  control  Fed- 
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eral  spending.  I  would  not  feel  justified 
in  voting  against  tUis  increase  in  the  debt 
ceiling  if  I  had  not  demonstrated  earUer 
rasponsibillty  in  voting  aganst  excessive 
spending  bills. 

I  must  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  ttiat  we 
all  need  to  take  a  close  look  at  annual 
appropriations  by  the  Congress.  We 
must  also,  however,  make  a  cuvful  ex- 
amination of  "tAaX  are  regarded  as  un- 
controllable expenditures.  An  audit  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  indicates  that  the  Social 
Security  Administration  has  made  over- 
payments of  $197  million  to  recipients  of 
supplemental  security  income.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee will  examine  this  matter  in  the  very 
near  future.  It  is  also  my  strong  belief 
that  the  executive  branch  must  care- 
fuDy  admhilBter  Federal  aid  programs  to 
diminate  fraud  in  unemployment  oom- 
pensatlon,  aid  to  f  ainilies  with  AvpeaBUsA 
children,  social  security,  the  food  stamp 
program,  et  cetera.  The  administration 
must  accept  its  responsibility  in  con- 


trolUng  Fedoral  expenditures,  especially 
the  so-called  uncontroHaldes. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  like  a  classical 
economist  I  would  like  to  state  that  I 
believe  that  taxation  is,  or  should  be.  the 
basis  of  vAiat  ranains  of  our  ilscal  dis- 
cipline. New  social  services,  programs, 
and  projects  must  be  paid  for— either 
through  taxation  or  borroiring.  I  be- 
lieve that  tiie  American  pubUc  wants  to 
know  what  Government  services  for 
them  cost.  After  all,  they  are  the  ones 
who  must  pay  for  these  servtees.  I  also 
beUeve  that  this  generation  is  g^iuinely 
concerned  about  passing  the  costs  of  this 
generation's  programs  onto  the  next 
generation.  It  is  inherently  \mjust.  My 
constituents  are  concerned  about  infla- 
tion, they  have  been  for  years,  and  they 
know  that  aa.  unpaid  and  ever-increas- 
ing public  debt  is  continuing  to  fuel  hi- 
flation. 

A  nation  that  will  spend  an  estimated 
$38.4  billion  interest  this  year  to  finance 
its  extravagant  lifestyle  is  far  from  pru- 


dent. It  is  estimated  that  for  fiscal  year 
1976.  this  Nation  will  have  a  deficit  of 
$74.1  billion.  In  essence,  half  of  whsA  we 
borrow  will  be  used  to  pay  the  interest 
akme  on  what  we  borrowed  last  year, 
and  the  year  before,  and  the  yesu-  be- 
fore, et  cetera.  This.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  poor 
management  of  our  Umited  resources. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  whoa  the 
new  congressional  budget  process  is  fully 
implemented  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  the 
Congress  will  be  better  able  to  manage 
this  Nation's  finances  on  a  day-to-day 
basis.  Perhaps  then  we  will  make  pru- 
dent decisions  on  all  money  bQls  rather 
than  being  shocked  when  the  need  arises 
to  raise  the  d^bt  ceiling  so  that  we  can 
continue  to  spend  money  that  we  do  not 
have. 

I  include  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues a  table  from  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  Of  special  interest 
are  the  last  two  columns  which  indicate 
the  Increases  in  the  interest  on  the  pub- 
lic debt  as  a  percent  of  the  GNP  and 
the  annual  budget: 
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Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  increase  In  the  debt 
limit  today  because  I  believe  if  this  CXm- 
gress  continues  its  wild  spending.  17.8. 
national  debt  may  double  by  1982.  with 
great  risk  of  bankruptcy  and  economic 
chaos. 

Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  William 
Simon  estimates  that  the  increasing  Fed- 
eral debt  will  soon  soak  up  80  percent 
of  all  available  private  funds  In  America. 
In  this  way  the  Government  pushes  In- 
terest rates  higher  and  stimulates  infia- 
tion — which  is  a  main  reason  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar  has  fallen 
more  than  25  percent  In  the  past  3  years, 
"nie  dollar's  buying  power  will  prolmbly 
drop  anotlier  8  percent  this  year. 

The  American  people  want  an  end  to 
inflation  and  to  excessive  Government 
spending,  and  It  Is  crucial  that  Congress 
slam  the  lid  on  big  spending  to  restore 
fiscal  integrity  in  this  Nation. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  every  few 
months,  we  are  called  upon  dutifully  to 
approve  an  Increase  In  the  public  debt 
Umit.  This  is  always  referred  to  as  a 
temporary  increase  but  one  temporary 
Ihcrease  has  pUed  on  top  of  another  to 


the  extent  that,  should  we  approve 
H.R.  1189S  today,  the  American  taxpayer 
and  his  descendants  will  be  saddled  with 
a  $627  billion  debt.  My  colleague,  the 
gentieman  from  California  (Mr.  Ketch- 
VM),  has  spoken  forthrightly  on  the 
need  to  end  the  charade  of  temporary  in- 
ci-eases  in  the  debt  limit  and  to  take  the 
medicine  of  cutting  Government  spend- 
ing. His  view  is  the  correct  one,  in  my 
view,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Until  we  reach  the  stage  of  telling 
the  American  people  the  truth  about 
the  financial  condition  of  their  Govern- 
ment, we  will  continue  to  be  faced  with 
the  dilemma  presented  to  us  today  by 
H.R.  11893.  Many  Members  of  this  body 
profess  a  desire  to  return  our  resources 
to  productive  needs  and  to  cut  Govern- 
ment spending  on  waste  and  frills.  Usu- 
ally they  aid  up  supporthig  legislation 
such  as  H.R.  11893  because  they  feel  it  is 
irresponsible  to  stai-t  the  cutting  this 
way.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  opposition  to 
extending  the  temporai-y  debt  limit  as  a 
good  a  way  as  any  to  begin  to  get  control 
of  the  financial  management  of  the 
United  States.  We  must  begin  and  now 
is  the  time. 


Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  oppose  this  Increase  on 
our  national  debt.  This  measure,  if  ap- 
proved, will  add  yet  another  burden  to 
America's  taxpayers  and  i^lace  further 
strain  on  this  country's  economy. 

Someone  has  said  that  we  have  had 
so  many  deficits,  most  of  us  are  probably 
numb  to  them.  I  would  hate  to  think 
that  is  true,  yet  it  could  be  the  case 
because  it  is  a  fact  that  in  the  10  years 
ending  with  fiscal  year  1977.  the  debt 
win  have  increased  Just  short  of  $360 
bilUon.  a  sum  in  excess  of  the  amount 
the  national  debt  accumulated  in  the 
first  190  years  of  our  existoice  as  a 
nation. 

Oiu-  total  national  debt  Is  projected 
to  be  $710.4  billion  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1977 — an  almost  incomprehensible 
figure.  A  large  portion  ot  the  debt,  $176 
billion,  will  accumulate  over  the  27- 
month  period  encompassing  the  two  fis- 
cal years — 1976  and  1977 — plus  the  3 
month  transition  period  which  was 
added  when  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year 
was  changed  from  Jiily  1  to  October  1. 

These  figures  should  be  of  concern  to 
all    of    us — taxpayers    and    lawmakers 
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alike.  This  tendency  to  spend  more  than 
we  collect  In  revenue,  and  then  having 
to  borrow  to  pay  the  country's  bills, 
Is  closely  akin  to  an  addiction  or  a 
disease. 

After  the  debate  on  this  addition  to 
the  national  debt  is  over  today,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  of  the  House  to  keep  in 
mind  this  distressing  trend  as  we  con- 
cern ourselves  with  program  spending 
the  remainder  of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  vote 
to  increase  the  debt  limit  sounds  innoc- 
uous enough.  It  is  only  in  the  accom- 
panying budgetai-y  decisions  allowed  by 
the  increase  that  the  real  problem  and 
evil  of  the  increase  is  felt. 

The  only  reason  to  Increase  the  debt 
ceiUng  Is  to  allow  a  larger  budget  deficit. 
An>-  deficit  must  be  funded  in  one  of  two 
ways,  by  Government  borrowing  or  by  an 
increase  In  the  money  supply. 

In  the  first  case  the  Government  will 
compete  against  private  borrowers,  in- 
terest rates  will  be  forced  up  and  long- 
term  credit  puichases  such  as  housing 
and  business  investment  will  be  discour- 
aged. Increased  Government  expendi- 
tures will  be  at  least  partially  offset  by 
private  spending  decreases.  A  study  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  St  Louis 
notes  that  private  sector  expenditures 
are  thus  "crowded  out'  by  increased 
Government  sector  expenditures.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  William  Simon  has 
estimated  that  fully  80  percent  of  avail- 
able funds  will  be  soaked  up  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  second  alternativ?  is  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  turn  on  its  printing  presses  to 
cover  the  deficit.  As  more  money  becomes 
available  incomes  and  prices  both  rise. 
But  money  stock  increases,  in  excess  of 
real  economic  growth,  will  tend  to  cause 
inflation  with  corresponding  Increases  in 
interest  rates. 

This  process  of  continuing  deficits  not 
only  hurts  in  the  present  but  borrows  on 
the  future.  The  decreased  Investment  due 
to  the  Government  crowding  our  private 
capital  will  impede  the  capital  formation 
necessary  to  sustain  economic  growth  in 
the  future. 

James  Lynn.  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  believes  that 
an  increase  over  the  proposed  budget 
could  wreck  the  recovery  we  have  started. 

Finally  an  increase  in  the  debt  ceiling, 
allowing  an  increase  in  Government  ex- 
penditures, means  more  Government 
control.  We  must  remember  that  Gov- 
enunent  can  only  spend  that  which  It 
has  first  taken  away  from  the  public. 
■  either  in  taxes  or  inflation.  The  problem 
is  not  to  figure  out  new  ways  to  spend 
taxpayers'  dollars,  but  to  control  Govern- 
ment and  make  it  spend  less. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  tills  legislation,  as  I  have 
opposed  the  numerous  Increases  in  the 
public  debt  that  have  been  sought  with- 
in the  last  12  months.  I  believe  that  the 
astronomical  debt  increases  of  the  past 
year  are  rapidly  leading  us  towanl  total 
economic  collapse. 

Every  Member  of  this  House  should  be 
alarmed  at  the  rapid  increase  in  the  pub- 
lic debt  It  took  190  years  to  amass  the 
(328  billion  debt  owed  in  1966 — by  the 
OKl  of  1976  that  total  will  have  doiM>led^ 
in  just  10  years.  The  Treasiiry  Depart- 
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ment  has  Just  asked  us  for  a  $50  bOIlon 
increase  in  debt  to  cover  the  6  months 
from  March  to  September  of  1976.  At  the 
same  time,  we  have  been  Infonned  that 
another  $66  billion  will  be  needed  be- 
tween September  1976  and  April  1977. 
This  is  a  $116  billion  Increase  in  a  13- 
month  period. 

As  several  members  of  the  committee 
point  out  In  their  minority  views,  if  the 
present  trend  continues,  the  national 
debt  will  reach  more  than  $1  trillion  by 
April  1980.  We  will  again  double  the  ex- 
isting debt  by  March  1982  taking  Just  6 
years  to  accomplish  that  dubious 
achievement  this  time. 

These  wild  figures  are  not  conjectures 
made  in  the  dark.  They  are  all  too  real. 
I  ask  my  colleagues  who  are  prone  to 
support  this  legislatiwi  whether  they  be- 
lieve that  any  economy  can  support  this 
burden.  Interest  on  '-he  debt  alone  has 
become  the  second  largest  line  item  in 
the  budget.  If  the  present  period  of  high 
interest  rates  and  the  addition  of  $50  bil- 
lion in  lump  sums  to  the  debt  continue.  It 
will  not  be  long  before  the  interest  be- 
comes the  largest  item  in  the  budget.  It 
is  thus  only  a  matter  of  time  before  every 
penny  of  capital  available  in  this  country 
is  gobbled  up  to  atone  for  the  debts  of  the 
Federal  Government.  I  caution  my  col- 
leagues that  this  will  end  economic 
growth,  with  all  the  attendant  misery 
that  fact  entails. 

There  is  no  magic  in  the  air  which 
prevents  the  United  States  from  going 
bankrupt  The  best  way  to  insure  this  un- 
happy occurrence  is  to  vote  for  this  bill. 
The  best  way  to  beghi  putting  our  firwin- 
clal  house  in  ordw  is  to  defeat  this  bill, 
recognize  that  we  have  run  up  an 
astounding  bill  which  must  be  paid,  and 
begin  to  make  the  hard  choices  on  pro- 
grams we  can  no  longer  afford.  This  is 
not  an  easy  road  to  travel,  but  I  think  it 
is  Infinitely  preferable  to  explaining  the 
default  of  the  U.S.  TreaaiuT- 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
bill  will  be  read  for  amendment  tmder 
the  5-minute  rule.  No  amendments  are 
In  (»tler  to  the  committee  amendments 
now  printed  on  page  2,  lines  3  through  9, 
of  the  bill,  except  amendments  offered  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  It  shall  also  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider an  amendment  printed  in  the  Cow- 
GREssioNAL  Recoro  ou  February  24,  1976, 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Stahk).  on  page  4157.  and  said 
amendment  shall  not  be  subject  to  an 
amendment  except  amendments  offered 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  during 
the  period  t>eglnnUig  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  tbla  Act  and  ending  on  July  31, 
1976.  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  In  the 
nrst  sentence  of  section  31  of  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act  (31  VA.C.  767b)  shaU  b« 
temporarily  increased  by  9331  .OOO.OOOXMM. 

COUMTmX    ASCBrOMKirTB 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments:  Page  1,  line  4, 
strike  out  "July  31"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"June  80". 


Page  1,  line  7,  strike  out  "•331.000,000  000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$2a7.000.000,000". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther  amendments  to  this  portion  of  the 
biU?  If  not,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  sec- 
tion 2. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  3.  Effective  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  nrst  section  of  the  Act 
of  November  14,  1975,  entlUed  "An  Act  to 
increase  the  temporary  debt  limitation  untU 
March  15.  1976"  (PubUc  Law  94-133) ,  Is  here- 
by repealed. 

COMMlrrEE  AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  3,  after  Une 
2.  Insert  the  following  new  section: 

S«c.  3  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  the  second 
paragraph  of  the  first  section  of  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act  (81  T7.S.C.  753)  Is  amended 
by  strUlng  out  "»10,000,000.000"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "13,000,000,000". 

(b)  Section  18(a)  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act  (31  U.8.0.  763)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "seven  years"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "10  years". 

TTie  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  the  bill? 

AMENDMENT  OrFEBED  BY  MR.  STARK 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stark:  At  tb* 
end  of  bin,  add  the  foUowUig  new  section: 

Sec.  4.  Section  33(d)  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act  (31  tJ.S.C.  767c(b))  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "The  Investment  yield  on  serlM 
E  savings  bonds  shall  In  no  case  be  less  than 
4  per  centum  per  anniun  compounded  semi- 
annually for  the  period  beginning  on  the 
first  day  of  the  calendar  month  following  the 
date  of  Issuance  (or,  beginning  on  October  1, 
1976,  If  later)  and  ending  on  the  last  day 
of  the  calendar  mouth  precedln((  the  date  of 
redemption." 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  Members  taking  the  time  to 
hear  me  discuss  this  amendment  just 
for  a  moment. 

I. think  there  are  several  points  that 
should  be  made  clear.  This  amendment  is 
a  debt-management  tool  just  like  section 
3  of  the  bill  which  extends  maturity  and 
the  amount  which  can  exceed  the  pres- 
ent interest  limit.  This  section,  however, 
would  instead  benefit  the  middle-  and 
low-income  people  who  patiioticaJly 
carry  some  of  our  debt.  It  would  protect 
our  banking  and  savings  and  loan  insti- 
tutions in  that  the  4-percent  maximum 
rate  Is  a  full  percent  below  the  lowest 
rate  under  regulation  Q.  and  it  does  not 
remove  the  60-day  minimum  time  period 
on  E  bonds  now.  While  banks  under  reg- 
ulation Q  and  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions may  offer  a  minimum  30-day 
period  savings  accounts,  this,  again,  has 
a  60-day  requirement  in  order  to  protect 
those  Institutions  from  disintermedia- 
tion.  I  think  the  interest  cost  would 
amount  to  $27  miUion  a  year  {^proxi- 
maitely;  and  when  we  figure  that  out  of 
the  $110  million  a  day  we  pay  on  the 
entire  nailoiial   debt,    the  cost  seems 
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About  one-third  of  all  savings  bonds 
sold  in  1974  were  cashed  In  in  tti*  first  6 
months,  as  a  result  of  which  the  ledeem- 
ers  received  no  Interest  TbUt  amend- 
ment would  encourage  more  ixkUTlduals 
to  hold  part  of  the  national  debt  and  to 
participate  in  America.  This  is  a  step 
toward  equalizing  the  way  in  which  we 
treat  all  investors,  large  or  small. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  amendmeixt. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STARK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  C^hairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Stark  amendment  which 
would  provide  E  savings  bond  hcMets  a 
4-percent  Interest  rate  on  savings  bonds 
held  more  than  60  days. 

At  the  present  time  purchasers  of  E 
bonds  get  no  interest  if  such  bonds  are 
held  less  than  6  months  and  Interest  at 
1.9  percent  If  held  1  day  less  than  1  year. 
The  Stark  amendment  will  provide  a 
4-percent  Interest  rate  on  Ixmds  held 
more  than  60  days. 

I  believe  that  purchasers  of  E  bonds, 
particularly  under  payroll  withholding 
plans,  carry  on  a  patriotic  purpose  in 
purchasing  a  part  of  the  Federal  debt — 
seldom  considered  as  the  most  productive 
type  of  investment 

The  high  percentage  of  "cash  in",  46 
percent  within  the  year — result  ^liien 
purchasers  overestimate  their  capacity 
for  thrift  and  redeem  bonds  when  con- 
fronted with  higher  living  costs  in  in- 
flationary conditions. 

The  payroll  deduction  plan  in  bond 
purchases  Is  an  excellent  program  which 
deserves  support.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
thrift  programs  In  America.  It  should 
be  encouraged.  Those  who  participate — 
and  must  reduce  their  progrmm  of 
thrift — for  one  reas<m  or  anc^er,  are 
entitled  to  this  modest  rate  of  return  on 
the  funds  which  they  have  loaned  to  our 
Government 

This  pr<q;x)sal  should  In  no  way  stimu- 
late an  Intermediation  or  shift  ot  re- 
sources— it  merely  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  modest  rate  of  interest  well 
below  the  savings  institution  rates  to 
those  redeeming  their  bonds  wlthtai  1 
year. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wHl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STARK  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  think 
it  should  be  made  clear  that  this  amend- 
ment in  this  form  was  not  offered  In  the 
committee,  but  that  upon  examination 
of  the  amendment  it  Is  my  perscmal 
Judgment  that  it  Is  a  desirable  amend- 
ment I  certainly  would  support  it,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  STAREL  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate thechalrman's  support 

Mr.  SCHNEEBEU.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STARK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBEU.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
people  on  our  side  also  support  the 
amendment.  We  think  it  Is  a  very  good 
amendment 

Mr.  STARK.   Mr.   Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  support  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schnzebeli)  . 
CZZn ^27»— Part  4 


Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words, 
and  I  rise  to  suggest  a  modification  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee staff  pointed  out  a  technical 
error  in  the  section. 

Under  section  4,  section  22(b)  there 
should  be  a  "1"  In  parentheses  added. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  amendment  be  modified  so 
that  the  number  may  be  added  to  the 
amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  as  modified,  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Stark)  . 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  again  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  a  proposed  increase  in 
the  "temporary  debt  limit"  frcun  $195 
blUion  to  $227  billion,  bringing  the 
combined  permanent  and  t^nporary 
debt  ctilhig  to  $627  billion  tlu-ough  June 
30, 1976.  The  Congress  goes  through  this 
exercise  so  frequently  that  it  is  Indeed 
difficult  to  find  new  words  to  express  op- 
position to  this  continued  abuse  of  the 
American  taxpayer.  The  American  peo- 
ple are  ovezbuxdened  with  taxation  at 
all  levels.  Continued  deficit  spending  at 
the  Federal  level  Is  the  primary  cause  of 
the  Inflation  in  our  economy.  As  the 
Members  know,  inflation  Is  responsible 
for  the  decrease  In  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  which  hits  every  citizen, 
but  especially  our  retired  dtlzais  trying 
to  make  ends  meet  on  a  fixed  income.  By 
increasing  the  "temporary"  dd>t  cedllng 
with  such  regularity,  we  are  contributing 
to  the  Inflationary  cycle  oiu*  constituents 
expect  us  to  be  curbing. 

Ten  years  ago  the  national  budget 
stood  at  $130  billion.  The  naticmal  debt 
was  $317  billion,  and  Interest  on  it  was 
$10  billion.  Today,  the  budget  is  moving 
past  $394  billion.  Tlie  national  debt  is 
approaching  $630  bllli<m,  and  interest  on 
it  is  over  $35  billion.  Is  this  progress?  Is 
our  national  economy  in  better  shape 
now  than  it  was  10  years  ago?  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  would  agree  that  the  an- 
swer to  these  questions  Is  no. 

Passage  of  HJEl.  11893  would  grant  fur- 
ther permission  to  the  U.S.  Government 
to  go  Into  the  private  mcmey  markets  and 
borrow  substantial  additional  funds.  This 
is  mon^  which  would  otherwise  be  avail- 
able to  individuals  and  corporations  for 
such  things  as  home  and  business  loans. 
Instead  of  increasing  the  debt  limit,  ttie 
Congress  should  concentrate  on  eUmi- 
nating  those  many  areas  of  wasteful 
spending  that  are  inconsistent  with  a  re- 
sponsible fiscal  policy.  Tlie  Government 
cannot  expect  to  restore  a  truly  healthy 
economy  while  It  absorbs  capital  that 
would  otherwise  stimulate  the  private 


sector.  The  trend  toward  greater  deficit 
spending  must  be  stopped,  and  a  nmnber 
of  my  colleagues  have  Joined  with  me  in 
introducing  legislation  which  would  re- 
quire a  balanced  budget  and.  Important- 
ly, would  require  the  systematic  repay- 
ment of  the  national  debt  Increases  in 
the  debt  ceiling  are  incentives  to  Mem- 
bers to  increase  spending  programs, 
rather  than  to  seriously  question  the 
validity  of  many  of  the  programs  which 
could  be  reduced  or  eliminated. 

It  would  indeed  be  miraculous  for 
this  House  to — ^just  once — practice  what 
it  preaches.  My  colleagues  espouse  the 
doctrine  of  fiscal  responsibility  with 
great  eloquoice.  When  the  votes  are 
coimted,  however,  the  old  ways  remain 
and  the  debt  Increases  and  the  burden 
on  our  constituents  grows.  Perhaps  the 
secret  to  solving  this  kind  of  duplicity 
is  to  require  greater  disclosure  of  Gov- 
ernment fiscal  policies  and  the  action  of 
Congress  In  helping  to  create  thrae  poU- 
cies.  Our  colleague  from  Illinois,  Mr. 
Crane,  has  introduced,  and  I  have  co- 
sponsored,  legislation  which  would  re- 
quire that  the  UJS.  Government  prepare 
and  make  pubUc  consolidated  financial 
statnnents  utilizing  the  accrual  method 
of  accounting.  The  enactment  of  such 
legislation  would  provide  the  taxpayers 
with  a  more  accurate  and  meaningful 
understanding  of  the  Nation's  financial 
condition.  Such  a  procediue  would  en- 
able the  public — and  Congress — ^not  only 
to  see  how  much  the  Government  is 
taking  in  and  spending  durhig  a  year, 
but  would  also  give  some  Indication  of 
the  liabilities  for  which  the  Government 
has  committed  itself  that  may  not  be 
funded  out  of  current  revenues.  At  this 
point  in  the  debate,  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  the  text  of  an  article  whidi  ap- 
peared in  the  December  1975  issue  of 
Nation's  Business.  This  article  de- 
scribes the  advantages  of  using  business 
accounting  procedures  in  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  a  true  picture  of  just  where 
we  stand.  I  lu-ge  my  colleagues  to  read 
this  article  and  to  also  take  a  look  at 
the  Crane  bill,  H  Jt  10857.  Real  progress 
must  be  made  toward  bringing  greater 
fiscal  responsibility  to  our  budget  process. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  estimates 
have  been  given  that  tmder  the  accural 
accounting  method,  the  real  national 
debt  would  be  over  $1  trillion.  American 
voters  are  no  longer  convinced  by  cam- 
paign rhetoric  which  preaches  controlled 
Federal  spending  but  which  does  not 
deliver. 

Tills  Congress  must  assume  its  con- 
stitutional obligation  to  manage  debts 
and  expenultures  more  responsibly. 
Deficit  spending  is  not  good  for  the 
American  economy  and  it  is  not  good  for 
the  American  people.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  reject  this  debt  celling  In- 
crease and  take  a  step,  finally.  In  the 
direction  of  fiscal  integrity. 

The  article  follows: 

How  To  Spot  Fortnu  Fiscal  Crisis  m 

OOVZHNMELNT 

OoTernment-<q>erated  warning  systema 
can  quickly  alert  American  citizens  to  physi- 
cal dangers  ranging  from  rising  water  In  th« 
local  creek  to  an  enemy  attack. 

There  are  no  such  warnings,  however,  to 
nlert  those  same  citizens  when  the  govern- 
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ments  their  taz«s  support  vn  threatened  by 
fln«ncUl  dangers. 

Surprised  taxpayers  suddenly  find  them- 
8elT«8  Ui  the  middle  of  a  full-blown  crisis 
without  much  idea  of  bow  they  got  there. 

Xrerythlng  is  costing  more  than  expected, 
gOTemment  officials  explain,  offering  a  choice 
of  sharply  higher  taxes,  sharply  curtailed 
services,  or  deficit  spending. 

Cltlxens  discover  that  seemingly  reason- 
able financial  commitments  made  In  past 
years  have  grown  Into  massive,  permanent 
obligations  they  are  suppoeed  to  meet  re- 
gardless of  their  willingness  or  ability. 

That  scenario  has  been  played  In  Wash- 
ington, state  capitals,  and  other  commuiU- 
tles  across  the  country — moat  notably.  New 
Tork  City. 

A  BUSUnCSSLIXE  AFPmOACH 

Is  there  a  better  approach  to  government 
finance— one  that  would  apprise  taxpayers 
of  growing  fiscal  problems  long  before  they 
reached  the  crisis  stage? 

There  most  certainly  is,  aays  Arthur  An- 
dersen &  Co.,  one  of  the  nation's  largest  cer- 
tified public  accounting  firms.  Chicago-based 
Andersen  &  Co.  has  developed  a  set  of  finan- 
cial statements  it  says  Illustrate  bow  govern- 
ment fiscal  reporting  can  be  more  mean- 
ingful. 

Under  the  Andersen  proposal,  govern- 
mental bodies  would  adopt  the  business  ac- 
counting practice  of  Issuing  consolidated 
financial  statements  on  an  accrual  basis. 
This  would  signal  whether  future  spending 
commitments  were  building  up  too  fast  to 
maintain  fiscal  stablUty. 

Oovernments,  in  short,  would  be  required 
to  give  taxpayers  as  full  an  accounting  as 
conwratlons  give  to  stockholders.  Annual 
government  balance  sheets  presumably 
would  be  publicized  through  the  media  as 
government  budgets  are  now. 

For  the  most  part,  what  knowledge  citizens 
now  have  about  local,  state,  and  federal 
government  finance  comes  from  news  ac- 
counts about  budgets  that  list  revenues  and 
expenditures  on  a  cash -flow  basis  for  a  fiscal 
year.  As  the  year  progresses,  the  budgets 
record  Income  when  received,  spending  when 
money  Is  paid  out.  Cash  Income  and  outgo 
are  compared  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

By  contrast,  accounting  on  a  consolidated 
accrual  basis  requires  that  spending  com- 
mitments are  recorded  as  they  are  made,  and 
revenues  as  they  are  earned,  regardless  of 
when  the  cash  Is  actually  paid  out.  The 
annual  balance  sheet  compares  overall  assets. 
Including  those  revenues,  and  overall  llabll- 
Itlas.  Including  those  spending  commit- 
ments. A  cash  budget  does  not.  Applying 
budneas  accotintlng  principles  to  the  federal 
goremment's  financial  affairs  puts  them  In 
a  far  different  perspective  from  the  one  given 
by  offlcUl  reports. 

While  the  VB.  government's  method  of 
keeping  books  shows  a  «3.46  billion  deficit 
for  the  fiscal  year  Uiat  ended  June  30,  1974, 
the  use  of  standard  corporate  reporting  prac- 
tlcee  reveals  the  deficit  as  $96.11  billion, 
nearly  30  times  the  official  figure. 

Overall,  accordmg  to  Arthur  Andersen  & 
Co'.,  standard  corporate  accounting  also 
shows  a  financial  operation  with  $1.1  trillion 
in  llabUltles  and  $329.3  billion  In  assets  In 
that  fiscal  year,  iat  an  accumulated  deficit  of 
nearly  $812  blUlon. 

Tlie  accoimtlng  firm's  plan  Is  contained 
In  a  report,  "Sound  Financial  Reporting  In 
the  Public  Sector — A  Prwequlslte  to  Fiscal 
Responsibility."  The  report  Is  the  result  of 
extensive  Investigation  and  research  by 
Andersen  executives  and  staffers. 

A  DKVASTATINO  CXISIS 

Among  the  findings : 

"Several  large  cities,  states,  and  other 
governmental  units  appear  to  be  In  serious 
financial  difficulties.  These  problems  may 
produce  a  devastating  financial  crisis  unless 
timely  corrective  action  Is  forthcoming. 


"All  too  often,  the  financial  statements  of 
governmental  units  have  proved  to  be  leas 
than  adequate  for  providing  basic  financial 
Information.  Decision-makers,  investors,  and 
the  public  have  been  misled  by  not  being 
alerted  to  the  problems  which  were  develop- 
ing. When  difficulty  occurred,  they  were 
confused  and  frustrated  In  their  attempts 
to  deal  with  the  emerging  financial  crises." 

CBUCIAI.    riGVTXES 

To  be  "meaningful"  the  report  says, 
governmental  financial  statements  "should 
Include  all  costs,  whether  paid  or  accrued. 
Furthermore,  the  total  accumulated  deficit  is 
crucial,  because  this  Is  the  amount  of  future 
taxes  required  to  pay  present  llablltles.  To 
the  extent  that  this  amount  exceeds  the 
amounts  that  can  reasonably  be  expected  of 
future  taxpayers,  a  potential  for  crisis 
develops. 

"The  crisis  could  become  real  If  taxpayers 
are  no  longer  willing  to  pay  for  the  current 
costs  of  government,  or  if  Investors  become 
concerned  that  governmental  units  may  de- 
fault on  their  obligations." 

The  driving  force  behind  development  of 
the  Andersen  ft  Co.  plan  Is  the  firm's  chair- 
man, Harvey  Kapnlck. 

"I'd  been  concerned  with  financial  report- 
ing In  government  for  some  time,"  be  says. 
"But  I  really  started  to  become  mcyn  Involved 
as  I  traveled  around  the  world  in  recent  years 
and  business  and  government  leaders  told  me 
repeatedly  how  the  welfare  of  their  own 
countries  was  tied  to  a  strong  American 
economy. 

"If  our  economy,  as  big  as  It  Is,  Isn't 
strong,  other  nations  are  going  to  have 
trouble.  To  them,  a  strong  dollar  is  an  abso- 
lute m\ut.  When  you  are  talking  about  the 
U.S.  economy,  you  are  talking  about  the 
public  sector  as  well  as  private  enterprise.  I 
started  looking  into  the  financial  position 
of  the  XJ.S.  government,  and  I  asked  our 
Washington  office  to  get  me  a  financial 
statement. 

"I  never  knew  what  I  was  opening  up.  I 
figured  there  would  be  some  sort  of  financial 
statements  in  addition  to  the  budget,  but 
I  thought  they  would  be  far  more  meaning- 
ful than  they  were.  The  next  step  was  to 
start  thinking  of  how  you  would  go  about 
putting  together  a  meaningful  statement  on 
government  finances." 

The  end  product  was  the  report  on  fi- 
nancial reporting  in  the  public  sector,  with 
its  recommendations  that: 

The  United  States  government  should 
provide  annual  consolidated  financial  state- 
ments on  an  accrual  basis.  Including  all  en- 
titles In  the  government  and  all  programs 
which  may  require  future  taxes  for  present 
llabUltles.  Cities,  states,  and  other  political 
subdivisions  should  be  required  to  publish 
similar  statements  annually." 

DncLoauu  to  bond  Btrrxas 

In  addition,  the  report  suggests  that  state 
and  local  governments  should  be  required  to 
make  a  full  disclosure  of  their  financial  con- 
dition to  prospective  purchasers  of  their 
securities.  The  Securities  and  Exchange  Act 
now  exempts  governmental  units  from  the 
disclostire  laws. 

Here  Is  a  thumbnail  sketch  of  the  Ander- 
sen consolidated  balance  sheet  for  the  fed- 
eral government  in  fiscal  1974: 

Assets:  Cash  and  cash  equivalents,  $18.1 
bUllon.  Gold,  at  the  official  rate  of  $42.22  per 
ounce,  $11.6  billion.  Receivables,  including 
loans  and  accrued  corporate  Income  taxes  and 
delinquent  taxes,  but  not  withheld  indivld- 
tial  income  taxes,  $86.3  bUllon.  Inventories  at 
original  cost,  Including  military  equipment, 
stockpiled  materials,  and  commodities,  plus 
other  types  of  materials,  $60.6  billion.  Land 
and  depreciated  personal  property  at  original 
cost,  $147.4  billion.  Deferred  charges  and 
other  assets,  $16.3  billion.  Total  assets:  $329.3 
bUlion. 

Liabilities:  Federal  debt  held  by  the  pub- 


lic, $363  billion.  Federal  Reserve  UabUlties. 
Including  Federal  Beaerve  notes  outstanding 
and  depodta  of  member  banks,  $93.3  billion. 
Current  accounts  payable  and  accrued  iiab- 
itles  such  as  Interest  and  federal  workers' 
annual  leave,  $60.4  bUlion.  Other  liabilities, 
$19  billion.  Civil  Service,  veterans',  and  mili- 
tary retirement  benefits.  $300  bUllon.  Accrued 
Social  Security.  $416  billion.  Total  llabUl- 
tles: $1.14  trillion. 

NOT    SHOWN    IN    BUDCrr 

On  its  sample  federal  expense  statement 
for  1974,  the  Andersen  plan  lists  $111.6  bU- 
llon not  shown  In  the  official  budget.  This 
Includes  $96.6  bUllon  representing  a  non- 
cash charge  against  1974  outlays  for  In- 
creases in  accrued  liability  for  Social  Secu- 
rity and  for  mlUtary  and  Civil  Service  retire- 
ment and  veterans'  benefits;  a  depreciation 
charge  of  $13.2  bUlion;  and  net  expenses  of 
$2.7  bUUon  for  government  agencies  whose 
operations  are  not  covered  by  the  regular 
federal  budget. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Andersen  account- 
ing deducts  from  the  regular  federal  budget 
$16  billion  for  buUdlngs  and  major  mUl- 
tary  procurement.  Those  should  be  listed  as 
capital  outlays  not  charged  to  a  single  year, 
Andersen  says.  Also  deducted  are  $3.9  bU- 
ion  of  other  items. 

The  net  restUt  is  the  $96.11  bUllon  deficit 
for  1974  shown  by  Andersen,  compared  with 
the  offlclaUy  reported  $3.46  billion. 

Fc»'  fiscal  1976,  the  Treasury  Department 
reported  a  deficit  of  $43.6  blUlon,  but  Mr. 
Kapnlck  estimates  that  applying  the  busi- 
ness balance  sheet  concept  would  put  the 
deficit  at  $160  bUion. 

Copies  of  the  Andersen  report  have  been 
given  to  top  government  officials,  who  are 
studying  the  far-reaching  proposals. 

Comptroller  Oeneral  Elmer  B.  Staats  says 
the  proposal  "serves  a  useful  purpose  In  U- 
lustratlng  overall  aspects  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's financial  operations  and  In  hlgh- 
Ughtlng  some  of  the  critical  financial  ques- 
tions that  need  attention." 

TBCHNIQUXS  CHALLKNGXD 

Mr.  Staats,  who  heads  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  says  the  proposal  "certainly 
deserves  further  consideration  by  federal 
agencies." 

He  adds  that  he  does  not  endorse  the  An- 
dersen plan  completely. 

In  applying  an  accrual  system  to  federal 
finances,  Mr.  Staats  says,  he  would  prefer 
listing  govemnoent-owned  land  at  currant 
value,  rather  than  at  original  cost;  would 
compute  the  long-range  Social  Security  def- 
icit as  the  government  does  now,  showing  a 
much  lower  deficit;  and  would  question  the 
propriety  of  depreciating  government  prop- 
erty, Including  weapons  systems. 

Arguments  against  techniques  used  by 
Andersen  have  been  raised  elsewhere  In  fi- 
nancial circles.  Some  commentators  hold 
that  government-owned  gold  shoold  be  car- 
ried at  the  market  price,  now  more  than 
$140  an  ounce,  rather  than  the  official  price 
of  $42.22,  as  It  would  be  carried  under  the 
Andersen  plan. 

Mr.  Kapnlck  Is  not  disturbed. 

"I'm  willing  to  agree  with  almost  every- 
thing I've  heard  so  far  about  current  value," 
he  says.  "Land — put  in  on  ciurent  value.  In 
fact,  I  agree  in  principle  that  it  should  be. 
Raise  the  price  of  gold?  Ill  take  that,  too." 

If  shifting  all  property  to  current  value 
wiped  out  as  much  as  $100  billion  of  the 
deficit,  Mr.  Kapnlck  asks,  "woiUdn't  we  stUl 
be  concerned  that  it  was  more  than  $700 
blUlon?" 

Dispute  over  how  to  value  property,  he 
adds,  "shouldn't  detract  from  the  main  Issue 
here — sound  financial  control,  accoimtlng, 
and  reporting." 

The  biggest  doUar  difference  by  far  between 
official  and  Andersen  flgiires  involves  long- 
term  financial  commitments  for  Social 
Security  benefits. 
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Oovemment  officials  estimate  a  $1.3  trlUlon 
shortfall  between  receipts  and  expendltmres 
over  the  next  75  years.  That  approaeb  ootULts 
contributions  from  those  who  wiU  start  pay- 
ing into  the  fund  In  years  to  come. 

The  Andersen  report's  listing  of  a  $416 
bllUon  accrued  UabUity  for  Social  Security 
Is  based  on  an  alternate  government  esti- 
mate of  a  $2.6  trillion  shortfall — a  total 
reached  by  a  calculation  that  Inclmles  only 
those  now  covered  by  the  system.  The  gov- 
ernment says  this  estimate  Is  unrealistic, 
and  it  doesn't  use  it. 

While  the  dollar  difference  is  enornK>us, 
Mr.  Kapnlck  says:  "The  totality  of  the  thing 
Is  important,  not  Whether  you  are  talking 
about  $1.3  trillion  or  $2.5  trllUon.  Tou  have 
the  same  problem,  of  making  up  this  deficit, 
and  something  has  to  be  done. 

"The  issue  Is  not  whether  you  compute  It 
one  way  or  another,  the  Issue  Is  what  are 
you  going  to  do  ta  toing  It  back  under 
control. 

"So  long  as  that  pension  account  remains 
out  of  control,  there  Is  nothing  on  this  green 
earth  you  can  do  to  get  government  back 
onto  a  sotind  financial  basis." 

ACTION,  KOT  WORDS 

Summing  up  his  case  for  a  balance  sheet 
type  of  fiscal  accounting  by  government  at 
all  levels,  Mr.  Kapnlck  says: 

"Unless  you  put  the  whole  picture  to- 
gether, you  are  never  going  to  find  out  what 
the  true  financial  position  of  a  government 
unit  is.  When  you  don't  know  what  that  true 
position  Is,  you  get  a  lot  of  poUtlcal  rhetoric 
about  government  financial  responslbUity. 
But  we  don't  need  rhetoric.  We  need  respon- 
slbUity." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  tlie 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Delaney,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Wliole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  11893)  to  increase  the  tem- 
porary debt  limit  imtil  July  31,  1976, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  1053,  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  tlie  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
engrossment  and  thu-d  reading  of  the 
blU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time . 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT    OFFERED   BY 
MR.    CLANCY 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentlnnan  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  CLANCY.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Clanct  moves  to  recommit  the  bUl 
H.R.  11893  to  the  Committee  aa.  Wkjb  and 
Means. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motkmto  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
I}eared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidentb^  a  quorum  is 
not  present 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  212,  nays  189, 
not  voting  31,  as  follovra: 


[RoU  No.  69] 

TEAS— 212 

Abzug 

Oude 

Pepper 

Adams 

HaU 

Perkins 

Addabbo 

HamUton 

Pettis 

Hanley 

Peyser 

Annuneio 

Hannaford 

Pickle 

Ashley 

Harrington 

Pike 

AuColn 

Hawkins 

Preyer 

BadUlo 

Hebert 

Price 

Baucus 

Heinz 

Pritchard 

Beard.  R.I. 

Helstoski 

RaUsback 

Ben 

Hlcks 

Rangel 

Bergland 

Holtzman 

Bees 

Biaggl 

Horton 

Rcuss 

Blester 

Himgate 

Rhodes 

Bingham 

Jarman 

Richmond 

Boggs 

Jeffords 

Rlsenhoover 

Boland 

Johnson,  CalU 

.  Rodlno 

BoUlng 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Roe 

Bonker 

Jordan 

Boncalio 

Brademas 

Keys 

Booney 

Breckinridge 

Koch 

Rosenthal 

Brodbead 

Krebs 

Rostenkowski 

Brooks 

Krueger 

Roiish 

Brown,  Calif. 

LaFalce 

Royfoal 

Brown,  Ohio 

Leggett 

Ruppc 

Burke.  Calif. 

Lehman 

Russo 

Burke,  Mass. 

Long,  La. 

St  Oermaiu 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Long,  Md. 

Scheuer 

Burton,  PhUllp  McClory 

Schneefoell 

Carney 

McCloakey 

SeU>erllng 

Cederberg 

McCoimack 

Sharp 

Chlsholm 

McDade 

Shipley 

Clay 

McBwen 

Simon 

Cohen 

McFau 

SiSk 

CoUins,IU. 

McHugb 

Slack 

Oonable 

McKay 

Smith,  Iowa 

Conte 

McKtnney 

Solaiz 

Ooiman 

Maodonald 

Stanton. 

Cornell 

Madden 

J.  WlUlam 

Cotter 

Madlgan 

Sunton. 

Coughlln 

Mahon 

James  V. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Matsunaga 

Stark 

Danlelson 

Meeds 

Steed 

Delaney 

Melcber 

Stelger,  WU. 

Derrick 

Meyner 

Stokes 

Derwlnskl 

Mesvinskr 

Stratton 

Dlgga 

Michel 

Teague 

DingeU 

Mlkva 

Thompson 

Downing,  Va. 

Mills 

llkomton 

Drlnan 

Mmeta 

Tsongas 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Mitchell,  Md. 

duPout 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Van  Deerlln 

Early 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Vander  Veen 

Eckhardt 

Morgan 

Vanik 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mosher 

Vigorlto 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  Moss 

Waggonner 

EUberg 

Murphy,  HI. 

Waxman 

Erlenbom 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Weaver 

Evans,  Colo. 

Nedzl 

Whalen 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Nolan 

Whltehurst 

Pary 

Nowak 

Wiggins 

Fascen 

Oberstar 

WUson,  Bob 

Fenwick 

Obey 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Flndley 

O'Brien 

Wirth 

Fisher 

O'Hara 

Wright 

Foley 

O'NeUl 

Wydler 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ottlnger 

Tates 

Forsythe 

Passman 

Young,  Ga. 

Fraser 

Patten,  N.J. 

Young.  Tex. 

Giaimo 

Patterson, 

Zablockl 

Gonzalez 

Calif. 

Zeferettl 

Green 

Pattiaon,  N.T. 
NATS— 189 

Abdnor 

AUen 

Anderson. 

Alexander 

Ambio 

CalU. 

Andrews, 

OUman 

Montgomery^ 

N.  Dak. 

Ginn 

Moore 

Archer 

Ooldwater 

Moorhead. 

AmiBtrong 

GoodUng 

Calif. 

Ashbrook 

Oradlson 

Mottl 

BafalU 

Grassley 

Murtha 

Baldus 

Guyer 

Myers,  Ind. 

Baiunan 

Hagedom 

Myers,  Pa. 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Haley 

Natcher 

BedeU 

Hammer- 

Neal 

Bennett 

schmidt 

Nichols 

BevUl 

Hansen 

Poage 

Blanchard 

Harktn 

Pressler 

Blouln 

Harris 

Qule 

Bowen 

Harsha 

QuiUen 

Breaux 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Randan 

Brlnkley 

Hays,  Ohio 

Regula 

Broomfield 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  RUuddo 

Brown,  Mich. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Roberts 

BroyhUl 

Hefner 

Robinson 

Buchanan 

Henderson 

Rogers 

Burgener 

Hightower 

Rose 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hlllis 

Rousselot 

Burllson,  Mo. 

HoUand 

Runnels 

Burton,  John 

Holt 

Ryan 

BuUer 

Howe 

Santinl 

BjTon 

Hubbard 

Sarasm 

Chappell 

Hughes 

Satterfleld 

Clancy 

Hiit/^hiniinn 

Schroeder 

Clausen, 

Hyde 

SchiUze 

DonH. 

Ichord 

Seb^us 

Cleveland 

Jeiu«tte 

Sbriver 

Cochran 

Johnson.  Colo 

Shuster 

Oontns,  Te.\. 

Jones,  K.C. 

Skubttz 

Conlan 

Jones,  Okla. 

smith.  Nebr. 

Crane 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Snyder 

D'Amours 

Kasten 

Spellman 

Daniel,  Dan 

Kastenmeier 

Spence 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Staggers 

Davis 

KeUy 

Steelman 

DeUums 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Dent 

Ketchum 

Studds 

Devlne 

Kindness 

SuUlvan 

Dickinson 

Lagomarsino 

Symington 

Dodd 

Latta 

Symms 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Levitas 

Talcott 

Duncan,  Tenn.  Litton 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Edgar 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Emery 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Thone 

English 

Lott 

ITaxler 

Eshleman 

Lujan 

Treen 

Evans,  Ind. 

McCOUister 

Walsh 

Fish 

McDonald 

Wampler 

Flthlan 

White 

Florio 

Mann 

Whltten 

Flowers 

Martin 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Flynt 

Mathis 

Winn 

Fountain 

MazzOli 

Wolff 

Prenael 

MUfOrd 

Wylie 

Frey 

MUler,  Calif. 

Yatron 

Puqua 

MUler,  Ohio 

Young,  Alaska 

Gaydos 

Mlnlsh 

Young,  na. 

Gibbons 

MOffett 

NOT  VOTING— 31 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Hlnsbaw 

Nbt 

Aspm 

Howard 

Patman,  Te.x. 

Barrett 

Jacobs 

Riegle 

Carr 

Jones,  Ala. 

Sarbanes 

Carter 

Karth 

Slkes 

Claw8on,Del 

Landrum 

St^hens 

Conyers 

Lent 

Stuckey 

de  la  Oarza 

Metcalfe 

UdaU 

Esch 

Mink 

Vander  Jagt 

Flood 

Moakley 

Ford,  Tenn. 

MoUohan 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Flood  for,  with  'bii.  Slkes  against. 

Mrs.  Mink  for,  with  Mr.  Carr  against. 

Mr.  Riegle  for,  with  Mr.  Landrum  against. 

Mr.  Barrett  for,  with  Mr.  Stephens  against. 

Mr.  Nlz  for,  with  Mr.  Stuckey  against. 

Mr.  Karth  for,  with  Mr.  de  la  Oarza  against. 

Mr.  Howard  for,  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson 
against. 

Until  f  mther  notice : 
Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina. 
Mr.  Aspin  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 
Mr.  UdaU  ^'\th  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabameu 
Mr.  Jacobs  with  &fr.  Mollohan. 
Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Sarbanes  with  Mr.  Carter. 
Mr.  Esch  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  BREAUX  and  Mrs.  SPELLMAN 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 
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So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  tiae  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  increase  the  temporary  debt 
limit,  and  for  other  piuposes.". 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ULL&IAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  10230,  NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
AND  TECHNOLOGY  POLICY  AND 
ORGANIZATION  ACT  OF  1975 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  the  bill  (H.R.  10230)  to  estab- 
lish a  science  and  technology  policy  for 
the  United  States,  to  provide  for  scien- 
tific and  technological  advice  and  assist- 
ance to  the  President,  to  provide  a  com- 
prehensive siu^ey  of  ways  and  means 
for  improving  the  Federal  effort  in  sci- 
entific research  and  information  han- 
dling, and  in  the  use  thereof,  to  amend 
the  National  Science  Foundation  Act  of 
1950,  and  for  other  piuiposes,  with  a 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendment,  and  request  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints  the 
following  conferees:  Messrs.  Teague, 
F*nQUA,  Symington,  McCormack,  Thorn- 
ton, MosHER.  and  Esch. 


VICTIMS  OP  CRIME  COMPENSATION 
LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  HUNGATE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr,  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Justice  has  pend- 
ing before  it  12  bills  dealing  with  crime 
victims  compensation.  We  have  to  date 
held  six  hearings  on  this  legislation,  in- 
cluding field  hearings  in  Newark,  Chi- 
cago, and  Los  Angeles.  Among  those  who 
have  testified  are :  Representative  Peter 
RoDiNO,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary;  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Richard  M.  Thornburgh;  former 
LEAA  Administrator  Donald  E.  Santa- 
relll,  who  testified  on  behalf  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association;  and  Representa- 
tives of  the  States  of  Maryland,  Illinois, 
New  York,  Miimesota,  New  Jersey,  North 
Dakota,  California,  Washington,  and 
Hawaii. 

Our  next  hearing  will  be  this  Piiday, 
February  27,  at  10  a.m.,  room  2226  Ray- 
bum  House  Office  Building  here  in 
Washington.  Persons  interested  in  testi- 
fying at  this  hearing  are  requested  to 


contact  the  subcommittee  by  phone — 
202-225-0406.  Persons  wiahlng  to  sub- 
mit statements  for  Inclusion  in  the 
record  are  asked  to  file  their  statements 
with  the  subcommittee  by  Mai'ch  10, 
1976,  the  date  on  which  our  record  will 
close. 


FAILURE  OP  CREDIT  CARD  COM- 
PANIES AND  AMERICAN  TELE- 
PHONE L  TELEGRAPH  TO  PRO- 
TECT THE  PRIVACY  OF  THEIR 
CUSTOMERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Oberstar)  .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  KocH)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 
Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Privacy  Protection  Study 
Commission.  The  mandate  of  that  Com- 
mission as  provided  for  under  the  Pri- 
vacy Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-579) 
which  was  signed  into  law  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1974,  is  to  examine  the  private 
sector  as  well  as  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  ascertain  what  provisions  of 
the  Federal  privacy  law  governing  the 
collection  of  material  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  its  agencies  should  be  ex- 
tended to  those  other  sectors. 

The  Privacy  Protection  Study  Com- 
mission recently  held  hearings  on  the 
practices  of  the  credit  card  industry  with 
respect  to  the  protection  of  the  informa- 
tion in  their  files  concerning  their  cus- 
tomers. I  am  sure  the  public  at  large  was 
astounded  to  learn  that  major  ci-edit 
card  companies  are  providing  informa- 
tion in  their  files  concerning  their  cus- 
tomers to  the  Government  and  its  various 
agencies,  in  some  cases  as  the  result  of  a 
telephone  call,  in  others  as  the  result  of 
letters  and  still  others,  with  greater  ap- 
preciation for  privacy,  in  response  to  a 
subpena. 

But,  even  those  companies  requiring 
a  subpena,  advised  the  Commission  that 
in  most  cases  the  Information  was  pro- 
vided without  notifying  the  customer 
that  the  transfer  was  to  be  made  or  had 
been  made. 

Some  of  the  companies  testifying  be- 
fore us  on  this  subject  were  American 
Telephone  <i  Telegraph.  American  Ex- 
press, American  Airlines,  and  Atlantic 
Richfield  and  their  practices  appeared 
to  be  representative  of  the  credit  card 
industry  as  a  whole.  This  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  the  American  public, 
since  there  are  now  approximately  400 
million  credit  cards  in  circulation,  280 
million  of  which  are  active  with  the  num- 
ber growing  year  by  year. 

Therefore,  I  am  proposing  legislation 
which  would  requh-e  any  Government 
agency  seeking  information  to  obtain  a 
subpena  requiring  the  production  of  that 
data;  and  that  those  companies  in  re- 
ceipt in  the  subpena  and  in  control  of 
such  data,  advise  their  customers  in  ad- 
vance of  relinquishing  the  data  so  as  to 
enable  that  customer  to  apply  to  a  court 
to  quash  the  subpena.  The  exception  to 
that  provision  would  be  where  the  Gov- 
ernment believes  that  to  give  advance 
notice  of  the  subpena  to  the  subject 
would  impede  an  ongoing  criminal  in- 
vestigation or  adversely  affect  tne  na- 
tional security  of  oiu-  country  and  where 
the  Government  has  secured  an  order  of 


the  court  directing  the  holder  of  the  ma- 
terial not  to  provide  advance  notice  or 
to  delay  notice  imtil  after  the  material 
has  been  handed  over  to  the  Govern- 
ment agency,  or  to  provide  no  notice  at 
all. 

My  proposal  applies  only  to  subpenas 
issued  by  the  Goverrunent  as  I  do  not 
want  to  preempt  the  conclusions  or  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Privacy  Protection 
Study  Commission  when  it  issues  its  final 
report  to  the  Congress.  However,  the 
Judiciary  Committee  is  now  considering 
limitations  on  the  U.S.  -Government  and 
its  agencies  in  the  issuance  of  subpena 
and  therefoi-e  legislation  requiring  noti- 
fication prior  to  the  transfer  of  sub- 
penaed  material  is  appropriate  at  this 
time. 

I  would  like  to  particularly  mention  at 
this  time  my  distress  with  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph.  I  will  not  repeat 
all  of  the  Information  ascertained  at  the 
hearing  which  took  place  on  February  12, 
1976,  when  William  Camlng  appeared  on 
Ijehalf  of  that  company.  However,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  while  Mr.  Camlng 
was  receptive  to  changes  in  the  law.  he 
took  the  position  that  American  Tele- 
phone L  Telegraph  would  not  on  its  own 
vohtion  initiate  such  a  change  but  in- 
stead invited  the  Congress  to  resolve  the 
question  of  requiring  prior  notice  to  the 
customers.  This  contrasts  with  the  atti- 
tude of  the  American  Express  Co.  which, 
after  reviewing  its  procedures,  advised 
me  that  It  would  revise  its  practice  and 
in  all  cases  would  alert  its  customers  that 
it  was  providing  its  records  subject  to  a 
subpena.  to  the  Government  or  its  agen- 
cies, unless  the  Government  seciu"ed  a 
court  order  directing  it  not  to  do  so.  I 
want  to  commend  American  Express  for 
having  reevaluated  its  own  procedures, 
found  them  wanting  and  voluntarily 
agreeing  to  change  them. 

Perhaps  the  difference  in  attitude  be- 
tween A.T.  b  T.  and  that  of  American 
Express  results  from  the  difference  of 
their  status  in  our  economy.  A.T.  t  T.  is 
a  monopoly  with  no  competitors;  on  the 
other  hand,  tlie  American  Express  Co. 
has  a  niunber  of  competitors  and  at  least 
one  competitor  testified  that  it  already 
requires  the  order  of  a  court  if  the  Gov- 
ernment does  not  want  it  to  alert  its 
customer  to  the  subpena  of  records.  I 
want  to  commend  American  Express  for 
its  forthrightness  and  its  change  in  pro- 
cedures without  waiting,  as  A.T.  &  T.  in- 
sists on  doing,  for  additional  Government 
regulation.  It  is  also  Interesting  to  note 
that  companies  that  deciy  regulation  oc- 
casionally use  the  lack  of  it  as  a  defense, 
as  A.T.  «£  T.  is  doing,  by  saying  that  if  the 
Government  wants  such  procedures,  then 
let  the  Government  mandate  them. 

Because  this  information  is  of  such 
enormous  consequence  to  so  many  peo- 
ple, I  thought  it  appropriate  to  set  forth 
that  part  of  the  transcript  of  the  hear- 
ing which  relates  in  each  of  the  four 
cases  to  the  practices  of  the  respective 
companies  in  surrendering  their  cus- 
tomers' infoi-mation.  The  transcripts  fol- 
low as  well  as  the  most  recent  corre- 
spondence with  the  New  York  Telephone 
Co.,  which  is  the  local  affiliate  of 
A.T.  Si  T.,  responding  to  my  letter  of 
February  12  on  this  subject. 
This  morning  I  appeared  before  the 
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Courts,  Civil  Liberties,  aiul  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice  Subcommittee  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  at  the  request  of 
Chairman  Robert  W.  KASTsmcEin  and 
provided  that  subcommittee  now  nmrk- 
ing  up  legislation  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject with  the  testimony  to  which  I  re- 
ferred above,  as  well  as  my  otiier  com- 
ments on  the  subject  matter.  I  want  to 
commend  the  members  of  that  subcom- 
mittee for  their  leadership  in  protecting 
the  privacy  of  American  citizens  in  this 
and  other  areas.  I  provided  the  subcom- 
mittee with  my  legislative  proposals  to 
increase  the  protection  of  the  American 
citizens  using  credit  cards  and  I  hope 
that  those  proposals  will  be  included  in 
the  final  bill  voted  on  by  that  subcom- 
mittee and  ultimately  reported  to  the 
floor. 
The  material  follows: 

QuBsnoNs  AKD  AnsWshs  Between  Hon.  Eo- 
WAKD  I.  Koch  ako  William  Gaming  of 
American   Telephone  &  Telegbapr,  Fmi- 

VACT  PsoTEcnoN  SfimT  Commission,  Pxtblic 
Heabinos,  FebkuaRT  12,  1976 
Congressman  Kocr.  Yes.  Mr.  Camlng,  let 
me  just  try  in  my  own  mind  to  summarize 
not  your  whole  testimony,  but  the  question 
of  when  you  gave  records  and  when  you 
did  not. 

As  I  understand  it,  prior  to  '74,  and  the 
change  In  your  practice,  you  would  provide 
records  In  the  cases  of  subpoenas  and  sum- 
monses, plus  some  other  authority  and  you 
ouUtned  the  various  other  authorities  that 
would  come  into  that  category.  But  there 
was  no  notice  to  the  telephone  subscriber. 
Then  subsequent  to  *74,  you  changed  that  so 
that  you  would  now  do  it  only  under  a  valid 
subpoena  <»'  summons,  but  then  you  bad 
some  exclusions  from  that  rule  and  you 
would  notify. 

But  the  notification  woxild  not  t«ke  place 
if  you  were  advised  that  it  would  impede 
and  obstruct  the  ofBcial  Investigation  and 
you  had  another  little  exclusion,  which  pro- 
vided that  if  the  FBI  Director,  and  you  had 
some  safeguards  with  respect  to  him,  without 
subpoena,  if  he  wanted  records  and  If  It 
related  basicaUy  to  what  he  deemed  to  be 
national  security  considerations,  then  you 
again  would  provide  It  without  subpoena 
and  no  notification.  Is  that  a  fair  summary 
of  that  particular  statement? 

WfLUAic  Gaming.  Tee.  The  only  point  that 
I  might  add.  Is  that  I  have  mentioned,  that 
the  certifloation  had  to  be  of  a  suspected 
felony  in  an  cmgolng  investigation  and  In 
the  interests  of  law  enforcement.  For  In- 
stance. In  Congress  or  the  like  ofBclal  In- 
vestigation. 

Congressman  Kocr.  Now,  do  you  think 
that  it  serves  your  customer  to  simply  rely 
on  a  statMnent  by  an  agency,  whether  It  be 
Congress  or  the  President  or  anyme  else, 
that  the  investigatiofn  would  be  impeded  (x 
obstructed  If  you  gave  notice  rather  than 
to  require  that  agency  or  authority  to  get  a 
court  order,  so  that  a  judge  would  make  that 
decision  and  not  the  agency  seeking  the  In- 
fOTmation  because  as  a  result  of  your  relying 
without  any  kind  of  other  inquiry  aa  that 
statement,  you  would  not  notify  your  cus- 
tomer. 

Do  you  think  that's  a  reasonable  approach? 

William  Gaming.  I  might  state  that  the 
provision  for  non-notiflcation,  that  Is  the 
disclosure,  is  for  a  90-day  period  subject  to 
a  new  certification  in  each  instance.  At  the 
conclusion  of  that  time,  with  the  exception 
of  national  security,  if  the  customer  so  re- 
quests or  has  requested,  we  do  notify  the  cus- 
tomer even  in  thoee  cases. 

Congressman  Koch.  Let  me  get  that 
straight.  How  does  the  customer  know  to 
make  the  request? 

William  Camino.  The  customer  wo\iId  not 
In  a  specific  case.  But  If  a  request  has  been 


made  or  Is  made  In  the  future  at  any  time, 
of  such  disclosure—^ 

Congressman  Koch.  Let  me  get  It  straight. 
If  a  customer  of  the  telephone  company  now 
wants  to  know  whether  his  records  were  ever 
provided  and  he  or  ithe  were  not  notified,  the 
best  thing  for  them  to  do  would  be  to  write 
to  you  at  this  time  and  then  you  will  provide 
them  with  all  the  prior  information.  Is  that 
your  statement? 

William  Caminc.  I  would  say  that  if  there 
Is  a  ^eclfic  request  and  we  still  have  those 

records,  we  do  respond  and  when  you  say 

Congressman  Koch.  Just  let  me  get  this 
straight.  Are  you  telling  us  that  you  don't 
keep  for  an  extended  period  of  time  a  record 
which  indicates  that  you  have  turned  over 
the  records  of  your  customer  without  notify- 
ing that  customer  and  if  you  would,  teU  us 
how  long  a  time  your  rules  and  regulations 
require  you  to  keep  that  material? 

William  Gaming.  That  was  the  problem 
that  we  wrestled  with  in  establishing  the 
guidelines.  You  recognize  that  there  has  to 
be  some  balancing  of  the  Interests  In  the 
question  of  retention  and  the  question  arose 
as  to  what  In  as  far  as  we  could  evaluate, 
would  be  a  fair  period  of  retention. 

Now  in  the  instance  of  the  normal  records, 
the  normal  toU  bUling  records  that  are  re- 
quested by  anyone,  whether  It  be  a  law  en- 
forcement agency,  a  Congressional  commit- 
tee or  civlUy,  and  civUly  we  do  notify  them 
In  aU  cases,  but  we  stlU  retain  aU  records 
whether  or  not  there  has  been  notification 
for  a  minimum  period  of  six  years. 

So  that's  why  my  exception  was,  when  you 
said  all,  I  had,  I  did  not  want  to  mislead  you 
that  we  coiUd  go  back  26  years  or  35  years, 
but  we  thought  six  years  was  a  reasonable 
period. 

Secondly,  if  a  request  is  made  to  notify  In 
future  at  such  time  as  we  can  probably  notify 
imder  existing  poUcles,  we  also  wiU  subse- 
quently notify  the  customer  whenever  such 

a  situation  may  arise 

Congressman  Koch.  Now.  wait  a  minute. 
Let  me — because  1  want  to  get  as  much  Infor- 
mation as  we  can  within  the  relatively  brief 
time  that  I  can  engage  in  thU  dialogue  with 
you. 

Are  you  teUlng  us  that  If  a  customer  writes 
to  you  now  and  says  please  advise  how  many 
times  and  under  what  circumstances  you 
provided  Information  concerning  me,  with- 
out notifying  me,  you  wlU  do  that?  Am  I  cor- 
rect? Tou  know  they  can  hear  you  whether 
you  put  your  hand  over  the  microphone  or 
not. 

William  Cabong.  The  answer  to  that  Is  yes. 
Congressman  Koch.  And  if  In  that  same 
letter,  they  say  to  you,  and  if  In  the  future 
anybody  wants  to  get  records  concerning  me, 
that,  notwithstanding  your  prior  rules,  that 
you're  going  to  turn  it  over  because  an 
agency  says  It  Impedes  and  obstructs,  you 
didn't  keep  It  confidential.  Nevertheless,  you 
wUl  notify  the  customer.  Is  that  what  you 
are  also  saying? 

William  Gaming.  No. 

Congressman  Koch.  I  thought  you  said 

that.  Now  let  me 

William  Gaming.  May  I  please  explain? 
Congressman  Kocr.  Sure. 
William  Cabong.  That  Is  when  I  said  no, 
I  said  no  to  your  particiUar  statement  and 
I  would  just  like  to  clarify  It.  The  certificate 
of  non-discloBure  has  only  vaUdlty  in  each 
Instance  tor  only  90  days. 

Whenever,  and  it  is  subject  to  renewal  but 
It  requires  in  each  case  a  separate  new  cer- 
tificate. Now,  when  that  period  expires,  we 

will  then  notify  the  customer 

Congressman  Koch.  I  understand. 
William  Camino.  But  not  during  the  pe- 
riod of  certification. 

Congressman  Koch.  I  understand.  Look, 
what  is  the  objection  on  your  part  of  re- 
quiring an  agency  of  government  that  seeks 
to  get  this  information  In  a  confidential  way 
and  I  am  not  f<»'  a  moment  srtating  that 
there    wouldn't    be   situations    where    that 


would  apply,  what  is  yoiu:  objection  to  hav- 
ing them  secure  a  court  order?  Since  you're 
not  going  to  turn  It  over  unless  they  have 
a  subpoena  or  summons  In  most  Instances, 
what  is  your  objection  to  having  that  sub- 
poena or  summons  be  one  that  is  Issued  by- 
a  judge? 

William  Gaming.  I  just  wanted  to  be  sure 
that  you  were  through  with  your  question. 

Congressman  Koch.  And  that  notification 
or  lack  of  notification  In  this  case  would 
have  to  be  directed  by  the  judge  otherwise 
your  normal  procedures  of  notification  woiUd 

«ppiy- 

William  Gaming.  We  have  made  no  state- 
ment I  believe,  Mr.  Koch,  one  way  or  an- 
other on  that  and  I  have 

Congressman  Koch.  But  I  am  asking  what 
is  yotir  objection  to  It? 

William  Gaming.  I  have  been  very  careful 
to  make  no  such  statement  first,  prlncipaUy, 
as  you  can  recognize  ft  stakeholder  In  this 
situation. 

Congressman  Koch.  You're  more  than  that. 
You're  a  fiduciary.  In  my  judgment,  when 
you  have  information  that  concerns  me  and 
that  has  been  placed  with  you  under  the 
same  arrangements  placed  by  the  American 
Express  Co.  and  other  institutions,  there  Is 
a  kind  of  a  fiduciary  relationship.  In  my 
judgment.  It  may  not  be  a  legal  one  but  It's 
a  moral  one  and  what  I  am  ajiHng  you  is. 
If  you'll  permit  me,  since  you've  told  us  that 
you  oonstanUy  want  to  update  and  make 
your  procedures  better,  why  is  it  that  you 
would  not  require  any  government  agency 
that  says  that,  in  the  interests  of  not  im- 
peding and  not  obstructing  Justice,  we  want 
to  keep  the  matter  confidential  auid  not  pro- 
vide notice  to  your  customer,  that  you  re- 
quire them  to  establish  that  to  the  satis- 
faction of  a  judge.  Whafb  womg  with  that? 
Do  you  know  that  when  you  get  a  warrant 
you  go  to  a  court?  What's  wrong  with  your 
applying  that  same  kind  of  procedure? 
WILLIAM  Gaming.  If  I  may  re^>ond? 
Congressman  Koch.  Please. 
William  Gaming.  First,  I  have  not  said 
that  there  is  anything  wrong  with  that. 
Secondly,  our  dedication  to  our  customers 
transcend  even  a  fiduciary  relationship. 

Congressman  Koch.  You  have  more  than 
a  fiduciary  relationship. 

William  Gaming.  But  our  own  policy  con- 
siderations that  we  maintain  as  sedulous 
consideration  of  the  privacy  of  our  custom- 
ers as  circumstances  permit.  IHlMly.  as  I 
mentioned  In  my  statement,  we  have  gone 
on  our  own  beyond  ttxa  pale.  If  I  may  finish 
please.  We  have  gone  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
law  In  limiting  it  on  our  own  to  summons  or 
subpoena  and  other  demands  of  lawfiU  au- 
thority are  no  longer  accepted. 

Which  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  distress 
in  many  circles.  Including  law  enforcement. 

I  am  not  here 

Congressman  Koch.  What 

William  Camhto.  If  I  may  continue.  I  want 
to  make  It  crystal  clear  that  the  BeU  System 
fully  recognizes  that  there  are  countervaU- 
Ing  delicately  balanced  questions  on  both 
sides — ^individual  rights,  which  has  its 
proponents  and  considerations  of  societal 
nature,  which  ia  Investigation. 

Now,  It  is  our  belief  that  It  is  for  the  Con- 
gress and  the  State 

Congressman  Koch.  You  have  already  told 


us 


William  Gaming.  To  determlne- 


Congressman  Kocr.  You  have  already  told 
us  that  you  have  upgraded  the  requirements 
without  legislation.  Isn't  that  correct? 

William  Gaming.  Correct. 

Congressman  Koch.  And  you  dont  there- 
fore feel  bound  to  provide  the  minimum 
protections  to  your  clients.  You  want  to  pro- 
vide the  maximum  protection. 

William  Gaming.  Yes,  sir. 

Congressman  Koch.  Subject  to  reasonable 
balances.  Is  that  a  fact? 

William  Gaming,  ^^thln  the  frame  of 
what  we  are  discussing. 
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Congressmau  Koch.  Well,  you  haven't  ad- 
dresoed  yourselX  to  stat«  wbat  would  be 
wrong  In  requiring  that  any  no-notlflcaUon 
be  directed  by  a  Judge.  What  woiUd  be  wrong 
In  your  requiring  that  of  a  goTemmental 
agency?  Who  could  criticize  you  for  that? 

WzLUAic  Camino.  a  great  many  could 
criticise  us. 

Congressman  Koch.  Who?  Tell  me  who. 

William  Camxno.  I  might  aay  though 
that  our  decision  was  not  made  upon  that 
basis,  and  therefore.  I  would  not  wish  to  mis- 
lead you  that  that  had  any  particular  point 
as  to  Just  crltlcUm.  The  point  Is  that  we 
recognize  that  there  are  more  than  one  type 
of  consideration  and 

Congressman  Koch.  Really,  Mr.  Camlng, 
you  are  not  answering  my  question. 

WnjjAM  Caming.  Well,  I  am  trying  to 

Congressman  Koch.  And  I  will  tell  you  why 
I  don't  think  you  are,  and  I  want  to  get  an 
answer  without  In  any  way  prejudicing  your 
position.  Tou  have  not  given  me  a  reason  why 
the  telephone  company  does  not  want  to  now 
require  government  agencies  who  direct,  I 
shouldn't  say  direct  because  they  have  no 
right  to  this  Information  as  such.  In  my 
Judgment,  without,  if  you  object  and  ask 
them  to  get  a  court  order,  you  could  refuse 

lb. 

You  could  say  you  want  a  court  order  to 
not  divulge  that  to  your  customer.  What  I 
am  asking  you  Is  what  Is  your  objection  to 
taking  that  position?  You  haven't  given  me 
a  reason  for  objecting. 

WnxiAM  CAifnfo.  All  right.  First  of  all, 
when  you  say  we  are  doing  this  Just  wllly- 
nUly,  we  only  respond  to  administrative  sum- 
monses or  subpoenas  of  a  Judicial  or  grand 
Jxiry  or  congressional  nature  which  are  en- 
forceable In  a  court  of  law. 

Congressman  Koch.  But,  no.  Hold  on.  I 
want  to  get  to  the  heart  of  the  Issue  and  not 
extend  It  to  peripheral  matters.  You  know 
that  you  can  get  a  subpoena  simply  by  sub- 
mitting It  to  the  clerk  of  the  court,  don't 
you?  There's  no — Judges  do  not  go  Into  the 
matter  of  a  subpoena  except  on  those  oc- 
casions when  notice  Is  required. 

So  that  a  subpoena  Is  simply  granted  or 
In  many  cases,  the  court  allows  the  attorney 
himself  to  Issue  the  subpoena.  You're  aware 
of  that,  arent  you? 
WnxiAM  Caming.  Yes,  I  am. 
Congressman  Koch.  And  therefore,  where 
there  has  been  In  most  of  these  cases,  no 
Judicial  determination  as  to  whether  or  not 
that  subpoena  was  legitimately  issued  for  a 
legitimate   purpose. 

I  should  say  In  most  cases  when  that  Is 
tested  It  Is  on  notice,  when  you  can  come 
la  you  say.  why  are  you  granUng  this  sub- 
poena? Isn't  that  a  fact,  what  I  Just  said  to 
you  now? 

WnxiAM  Caminc.  First.  I  don't  think  I  can 
answer  that  yes  or  no.  First,  If  It  Is  a  civil 
suopoena  then  we  do  not  permit  a  oertlflca- 
tlon  and  secondly,  that  would  mean  that 
there  is  automatic  notlflcatton. 

With  respect  to  grand  Jury  subpoenas  or 
Judicial  subpoenas,  certainly  a  Judicial  sub- 
poenae  by  definition  Is  Issued  by  the  court. 
A  grand  Jury  subpoena  Is  usually  Issued  at 
the  Instance  of  the  grand  Jury  of  the  prose- 
cutor. It  Is  subject  to  enforcement  by  a 
court    and    It    was    In    that    sense    that    I 

meant 

Congressman  Koch.  Mr.  Camlng,  If  you 
take  the  judicial  subpoenaes.  If  you  place 
the  government  agencies  on  notice  that 
henceforth  any  Judicial  subpoenaes  served 
on  you  requiring  the  production  of  rect^ds 
that  you  will  immediately  advise  your  cus- 
tomer unless  the  Judge  simultaneously  with 
the  Issuance  of  that  subpoena,  directs  you 
not  to,  what  is  wrong  with  your  taking  that 
poslUon?  Whose  rights  have  you  violated? 
WnxiAM  Camhto.  It  may  be  the  rights  of 
society. 

Congressman  Koch.  Hold  on.  Walt  a  min- 
ute. Walt  a  minute.  Just  a  mlnuta.  The 
rights  of  society. 


William  Caming.  I  havent  finished 

Congressman  Kocu.  But  I  want  to 

Mr.  Camlng,  when  you  say  the  rights  of 
society,  has  society  rights  been  violated  If 
you  require  that  a  Judge  decide  whether  or 
not  society,  in  the  seuse  that  we  are  talking 
about,  shall  have  secret  entree  Into  the  rec- 
ords of  someone  who  you've  already  said,  you 
regard  as  having  a  relationship  with  you 
higher  than  that  of  a  fiduciary  relationship? 

How  are  society  rights  affected  adversely? 

William  Caming.  When  I  said  higher  than 
a  fiduciary  relationship  of  course.  I  was 
speaking  In  the  general  sense,  not  the  legal 
sense. 

Secondly.  I  am  talking  about  a  fact  that 
you  really  must  address  yourself  to,  not  the 
Bell  System  or  the  telephone  Industry.  There 
are  other  considerations  in  many  cases,  it  Is 
quite  clear  during  the  investigatory  stage 
with  toll  records  apparently,  from  all  I  know, 
and  I  have  read  and  have  heard,  are  an  Im- 
portant Investigative  tool  In  felony  cases. 

Congressman  Koch.  Of  course. 

William  Caming.  There  Is  no  way  that 
they  can  obtain  a  court  order. 

Congressman  Koch.  Why  la  that? 

William  Caming.  I  think.  Mr.  Koch,  that 
you  are  addressing  these  question*  to  the 
wrong 

Congressman  Koch.  You  have  Just  said 
that  there  ts  no  way  they  can  get  a  court 
order  and.  at  the  same  time,  you  have  told 
us.  that  you  require  a  Judicial  summons.  All 
that  I  am  suggesting  to  you  Is,  didn't  you 
tell  us 

William  Caming.  No,  I  said  a  summons 
had  to  be  enforceable  In  a  court  of  law. 

Congressman  Koch.  Didn't  you  also  say 
that — — 

William  Caming.  A  court  order  would  be 

recognized.  A  Judicial  subpoena  would  be 

Cwigressman  Koch.  Or  a  grand  Jiuy. 
William  Caming.  Or  a  grand  Jury 
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completely  usurping  a  role  which  was  prop- 
erly the  one  that  the  Congress  and  the  State 
Legislatures 

Congressman  Koch.  Let  me  ask  you  Just  a 
brief 

William  Camino.  Surely.  And  you  may  re- 
call, or  may  not.  that  at  the  time  we  Intro- 
duced that  policy  and  since  then,  there  has 
been  a  very  substantial  amount  of  criticism 
of  that  policy  from  law  enforcement  and 
other  governmental  circles. 

Congressman  Koch.  There  has  also  been 
great  crlUclsm  on  the  part  of  the  constitu- 
ency vls-a-vls  the  government  and  how  ifs 
engaged  In  actions  that  people  are  uncom- 
fortable  

William  Caming.  We  ask  and  Invite  the 
Coogrees  to  resolve  this  question  and  we  feel 
competent  and  confident  that  they  wiu  do 

Congressman  Koch.  Let  me  Just  ask  this 
other  question?  How  many  orders  and  sub- 
poenas were  served  upon  the  company  with- 
in the  last  three  years  In  which  you  did  not 
provide  notice  to  the  customer? 

WnjjAM  Caming.  I  think  you  mean  the 
last  two  years  since  our  new  policy 

Congressman  Koch.  I'm  sorry.  The  last 
two  years. 

William  Caming.  I  would  say,  I  can  give 
you  a  ball  park  figure.  I  dont  have  any 
figures  on  me.  I  would  say  the  great  buU 
perhaps.  76  to  80%  were  of  the  type  under- 
standably because  of  the  type  of  repreaenU- 
tlon,  that  la  they  were  ongoing- 


Congressman  Koch.  Let  me  ask  you  this 
additional  question,  cause  It's  clear  to  me 
that  you  are  not  willing,  other  than  to  say 
that  there  Is  some  general  societal  benefit 
that  comes  from  not  asking  a  Judge  to  rule 
upon  this  private  matter.  I  mean,  that's 
what  you  told  me. 

William  Caming.  No;  that  is  not  what 

May  I  finish?  We  keep  going  around 
and 

Congressman  Koch.  I  know.  I  would  like 
to  get  an  answer. 

William  Caming.  I  would  like  to  sUte  our 
position  clearly.  1  will  repeat  it  then,  because 
I  think  It  Is  Important  and  It  is  difficult  for 
you,  perhaps,  to  conceive. 

We  recognize  that  there  are  considerations 
of  great  Importance  to  our  customers.  There 
are  also  considerations  of  great  importance 
to  our  customers  In  a  proper  investigation  of 
crime.  Now.  we  believe,  I  respectfully  state, 
that  we  have  put  Into  efTect,  under  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  law,  requirements  that  rep- 
resent a  successful  balancing  of  these  coun- 
tervailing considerations. 

However,  we  respectfully  also  submit  that 
It  Is  for  you  and  the  Congress  as  a  whole 
to  make  the  determination  on  which  side 
the  balance  should  be  made  and  we  should 
not.  Because  we  recognize  that  to  some  ex- 
tent this  balancing  may  or  may  not  be  the 
proper  one. 

Congressman  Koch.  And  yet  you  decided 
that  your  rules  prior  to  X974  were  deficient 
and  not  withstanding  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
gress didn't  require  you  to  upgrade  those 
rules  you  did  It  voltintarlly  becavise  you 
thought  It  was  the  decent  thing  to  do.  Is 
that  a  fact? 

William  Caming.  No. 

Congressman  Koch.  Why  did  you  do  It? 

William  Caming.  I  would  not  say  because 
It's  the  decent  thing  to  do. 

Congressman  Koch.  What  was  It? 

William  Caming.  I  would  say  that  It  was 
because  we  felt  that  we  could  go  that  much 
further  In  the  delicate  balancing  without 


Congressman  Koch.  I  don't  care  for  what 
reason.  I  just  want  to  know.  How  many  cus- 
tomers had  their  accounts  turned  over  to 
the  government  and  did  not  receive  notice 
at  the  time  that  was  being  done? 

William  Caming.  I  would  say  the  large 
bulk  of  the  subpoenaes  that  we  received  con- 
tained a  certification  of  non -disclosure. 

Congressman  Koch.  What's  the  number  of 
that? 

William  Caming.  I  would  estimate  It  in 
the  order  of  between  76  and  80%  of  all  the 
subpoenaes 

Congressman  Koch.  No.  no.  What's  the  to- 
tal number  of  subpoenaes  and  other  Judi- 
cial process'  served  upon  you,  which  had  this 
no  disclosure  provision? 

William  Caming.  I  do  not  have  this  In- 
fmmatlon  at  this  time.  We  would  have  to 
make  a  survey. 

Congressman  Koch.  Would  you  provide 
that  for  us? 

William  Caming.  AU  right.  We  woiUd  be 
very  pleased  to  provide  it.  Well  have  to 
survey  the  company. 

Congressman  Kocu.  You'd  liave  to  sxwey 
the  what? 

WnxiAM  Caming.  We'd  have  to  survey  aU 
our  companies. 

Congre&sman  Koch.  Will  you  do  that?  It's 
very  important.  Let  me  ask  you  this.  How 

many 

William  Caming.  This  Is  for  the  period. 
March  1,  1974  to  date. 

Congressman  Koch.  Yes,  sir.  And  it  Is  your 
estimate  at  this  point  that  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  80-86%.  whatever  the  total 
number  was,  you  provided  without  disclosure 
to  the  customer. 

William  Caming.  At  the  time  in  ques- 
tion  

Congressman  Koch.  Yes. 
William  Caming.  Although  If  Inquiry  was 
made  by  anyone  at  any  time  at  the  end 
of  the  disclosure,  we  do  disclose. 

Congressman  Koch.  Now.  two  things.  One, 
wUl  you  also  provide  us  with  how  many  peo- 
ple made  the  Inquiries  so  that  we'll  have  an 
idea  as  to  how  many  people  ultimately  at  the 
end  of  the  90-day,  is  it  90  days? 

William  Caming.  90  days,  subject  to 
renewal. 

Congressman   Koch.    Yes.    90-da7  period. 

How  many  people  may  be 

William  Camxno.  I  can  tell  you  tbts  off- 
hand. Again  in  baUpark  figures. 
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Congressman  Koch.  Sure. 

William  Camhto.  An  extremely,  surpris- 
ingly minute 

Congressman  Koch.  Why  is  it  so  mrprls- 
Ing?  I  mean,  how  did  they  know  to  even  askf 

William  Caming.  Oh,  our  policies  have 
been  well  publicized 

Congressman  Koch.  You  put  it  on  the  bllla 
you  say? 

William  Caming.  No  we  haven't  put  it  on 

bUls. 

Congresanan  KocH.  Do  you  think  that 
might  be  a  good  Idea? 

William  Camdjg.  But  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  publicity. 

Congressman  KocH.  Well,  will  you  give  us 
that  figure?  It's  a  very  Important  figure.  How 
many  peojrte?  Now,  let  me  ask  Jvist  in  con- 
clusion, with  respect  to  the  Director  of  the 
FBI.  you  have  Indicated  that  there  you  fur- 
nish the  material  without  the  need  of  r  sub- 
poena, subject  to  his  making  certain  .illega- 
tlons  concerning  national  security  considera- 
tions. Isn't  that  right? 

William  Caming.  That  1»  correct  and  along 
the  lines,  the  letter  is  a  standard  letter 

Congressman  Koch.  I  understand  that. 
Normally  caUed  "boilerplate".  I  suspect  that 
be  signs  any  one  of  those  without  thinking. 

William  Caming.  I  think  you  would  have 
to  ask  the  Director  that  question. 

Congressman  Koch.  Well,  did  you  ever  get 
one  from  him  In  which  he  said  it  was  okay 
to  notify? 

William  Caming.  No.  I  mean,  whether  he 
signs  it 

Congressman  KocH.  Do  you  ever  expect  to 
get  one  from  the  FBI  in  which  they  aay  it's 
okay.  You  Just  tell  the  customer  it's  okay. 

William  Caming.  I  would  think  tba*  if  it 
was,  levity  aside  and  I  know  this  a  subject, 
imfortunately,  of  great  levity.  Then  are 
times 

Congressman  KocH.  No,  no,  it's  not  levity. 
What  I  am  saying  is,  it  Is  inconceivable  to 
expect  that  any  governmental  agency  is  not 
going  to  take  advantage  of  your  statement 
to  them,  you  tell  us,  fellows,  that  it  will 
Impede  Justice  or  you  tell  us,  fellows,  that 
it  Is  a  national  security  consideration  that's 
involved,  that  they  wouldn't  automatically 
use  that  form,  so  as  to  negate  the  need  for 
you  to  notify  your  cxistomer. 

William  Caming.  I  meant  the  statement 
to  stand  that  if  it  was  a  matter  involving 
the  national  security,  along  the  Berious  lines 
alleged  by  •  high-ranking  official  of  the 
government 

Congressman  KocB.  How  about  having  a 
low-ranking  Judge  make  a  decision  as  to 
whether  that  high-ranking  official  made  a 
correct  determinatian? 

Wbuaic  Oamiho.  I  think  that  is  for,  as 
I  mentioned  earlier,  for  the  Congress  to 
determine. 

Congressman  Koch.  Okay. 

William  Caming.  And  if  that  is  their 
determination,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  go 

Congressman  Koch.  I  would  hope  that 
the  telephone  company  which  has  had,  I 
must  say,  an  improvement  in  service,  I  want 
to  tell  you  that.  The  service  is  getting  bet- 
ter, would  also  improve  these  regulations. 

But  Just  in  conclusion,  you  provide  \is 
with  the  number  of  directions  to  you  by 
the  FBI  to  provide  them  with  this  infor- 
mation. How  many  cases,  how  many  cus- 
tomers have  had  their  records  turned  over 
to  the  FBI  in  the  last  year  that  you  have 
had  your  regulations  in  effect?  Do  you  have 
a  ballpark  figure  on  that  at  this  time? 

William  Camhto.  No,  I  do  not.  We  don't 
have  any  centralized  record  keeping  and 
these,  you're  talking  with  reference  to  na- 
tional security? 

Congressman  KocB.  E\'ery  case,  where  the 
FBI  director  pxirsuant  to  the  descriptlcm 
that  you  gave  us  made  a  request  of  you 
that  you  turn  over  certain  records  and  that 
you  not  notify  the  customer  and  you  have 
lOready  told  us  I  think  that  you  didn't  get 


erne  request  by  the  FBI  Director  where  he 
said  it  was  okay  to  notify  the  customer. 
Didn't  you  tell  us  that? 

WiLUAM  Camino.  That  Is  correct. 

Congressman  Koch.  Okay.  I  want  the 
numbers. 

William  Caming.  Yes,  in  fact,  I  believe 
the  letter  corresponds  in  every  case  because 
we  designed  the  letter  to  ensure  that  the 
certification  of  the  courts 

Congressman  Koch.  I  can't  help  it.  To 
respond  that  you  designed  the  letter,  you 
surely  did  design  the  letter.  I  mean,  not 
with  any  evil  Intent,  you  designed  a  letter, 
which  makes  It  absolutely  incredible  to  be- 
lieve that  you  would  ever  get  a  request  by 
the  FBI  Director  to  turn  over  records  and 
at  the  same  time,  notify  the  customer. 

AU  I'm  saying  to  you,  in  all  of  these  cases, 
I  Just  want  to  sum  up  my  whole  position, 
which  is  very  brief.  I  recognize  national  se- 
ciurlty  considerations.  There  Is  no  question 
about  It.  They  apply.  I  also  believe  that  In 
some  ongoing  criminal  prosecutions,  many 
of  them,  there  Is  a  need  for  confidentiality. 

I  also  believe  that  that  is  a  determination 
to  be  made  by  a  court  and  if  a  law  enforce- 
ment agency,  a  government  agency,  an  FBI 
Director  decides  he  wants  certain  material 
from  the  telephone  company  and  wants  no 
notice  to  be  given  to  the  customer,  that  a 
Judge  should  make  an  initial  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  have  made  out  a  case. 

In  the  same  way,  that  same  agency  has 
to  apply  for  a  search  warrant.  You  know  that 
the  FBI  can't  break  Into  your  apartment 
without  getting  a  Judge's  order  allowing  that, 
don't  you?  You  know  that,  don't  you? 

William  Caming.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
your  position. 

Congressman  Koch.  Well,  why  don't  you 
lead  instead  of  following? 

William  Caming.  If  I  may  suggest  though, 
that  if  the  Congress  supports  your  position, 
we  would  be  very  pleased.  It  is  questionable 
what  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress,  not  the 
sense  of  Congressman 

Congressman  Koch.  Yet  you  have  already 
told  us  that  you  did  not  wait  for  the  Con- 


What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  you  upgrade 
them  still  further. 

William  Caminc.  Yes,  but  I  want  to  point 
out  without  belaboring  the  point  that  there 
are  other  considerations 

Congressman  Koch.  You  haven't  given  me 
those  considerations. 

William  Caming.  Well.  I  think  that  this  is 
a  question  that  you  and  I  know  you  have 
before  you  and  I  am  sure  you  will  pursue 
otherwise  legislation  now  pending  to  intro- 
duce for  example,  two  years  ago  by  Senator 
Nelson  on  the  question  of  court  ordere  for 
certain  types  or  records,  such  as  toU  billing 
records. 

Now  I  am  siu-e  during  that  period  you  will 
hear  carefully  both  sides  of  the  question  and 
then  make  your  decision  and  all  I  tun  saying 
is,  that  we  respectfully  think  that  it  Is  a 
very  close  question.  Just  as  court  ordered 
wiretapping  was  one  In  which  the  Bell  System 
appearing  In  1966  and  1967  recognized  societal 
and  Individual  countervailing  considerations, 
took  no  position  and  allowed  the  Congress  to 
make  up  its  mind  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
should  be  wiretapping  under  court  order. 

And  recognizing  a  national  security  con- 
sideration 25113  of  18  United  States  Code,  we 
merely  state  in  this  case  too,  we  respectfully 
defer  to  your  opinion  l>ecau8e  it  Is  so  close  a 
question,  we  do  not  think  that  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem should  usurp  the  position  of  the  Congress 
in  this  area. 

Congressman  Koch.  You've  already  told  us 
you  have  in  one  case,  so- 


Let  me  say,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  I 
must  tell  you,  that  they  are  not  always  in 
the  vanguard  and  sometimes  good  citizens 
take  the  lead. 

William  Caming.  Well,  we  thought  we  had 
taken  the  lead  by  going  far  beyond  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law  as  Congress 

Congressman  Koch.  I  don't  think  you  went 
very  (ar  at  all. 

WouAM  Caming.  Congress  has  enacted  the 
law  and  we  have  gone,  we  think,  quite  far 
beyond  it.  There  is  no  requirement  under 
the  law  for  notification,  there  is  no  require- 
ment of  not  recognizing  other  demands  of 
lawful  authorities,  there  is  no  requirement 
for  a  subpoena  or  summons.  All  I'm  saying 
is.  we  have,  in  our  hiunble  way,  attempted 
to  do  so. 

Congressman  Koch.  And  I  am  Just  sug- 
gesting that  you  do  more  than  you  have 
done  and  you've  established  the  principal 
that  you  don't  have  to  wait  for  a  Congress 
that  isn't  doing  enough. 

WtLLXAM  Camzko.  But  what  we  say  is  we  do 
not  say  that  the  decision  should  rest  as  per- 
haps some  might  wish  it,  on  one  side  of  the 
fence  or  the  other.  We  say  this  is  for  the 
Congress  to  determine  what  is  the  proper 
coxirae  and  it  is  not  necessarily  the  one  pro- 
scribed by  court  order. 

I'm  not  saying  it  isn't.  I'm  Just  saying  I 
have  not  seen  the  Congress  act  upon  that. 

Congressman  Koch.  You're  not  doing  a 
defense  of  Congress  for  me,  because  I  don't 
think  they  are  doing  a  good  Job.  But  what  I 
am  suggesting  to  you  is  that  you  have  already 
told  us  that  the  telephone  company  takes 
great  pride 

William  Caming.  We  do. 

Cmigressman  Koch.  In  having  upgraded  its 
regulations  without  the  requirement  of  law. 


William  Caming.  We  have  not- 


Congressman  Koch.  But  I  don't  want  to 
get  Into  that.  We  have  covered  that.  Just  in 
conclusion  and  this  time,  really  in  conclu- 
sion, to  whom  shoxild  your  customere  write 
if  they  want  the  limited  information  that 
you  are  presently  willing  to  give  them.  Would 
you  tell  us  to  whom  they  should  write,  be- 
cause I  would  hope  that  many  of  them  would 
write  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  their  ac- 
counts have  been  furnished  to  anyone  with- 
out their  information.  To  whom  should  they 
write  for  that  information  and  what  should 
the  form  be,  what  form  should  the  "boiler- 
plate" letter  they  send  you  take? 

William  Caming.  Well,  first  of  all,  there  is 
no  boiler  plate  letter.  And  secondly  it  would 
be  to,  write  to  their,  I  guess  to  their  local 
business  office  and  make  inquiry  whether 
their  records,  their  toll  billing  records  have 
ever  been  subpoenaed  or  otherwise  disclosed 
and  that  will  be  taken  care  of  in  due  course. 

Congressman  Koch.  There's  a  seomd  para- 
graph they  have  to  have.  You  told  us  that 
If  they  wanted  to 

William  Camino.  And  if,  secondly,  they 
wish  to  be  Informed  in  the  future  of  any  such 
events,  we  certainly  will  take  that  into  ac- 
count too  and  insure  that  it  is  done. 

Congressman  Kocr.  My  letter,  sir,  will  be 
sent  out  this  afternoon.  Thank  you  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman  Linowes.  Thank  you  Congress- 
man. 

Questions  and  Answers  Between  Hon. 
Edward  I.  Koch  and  Mebibers  of  Amer- 
ican Express  Co.,  Privact  Protection 
Stttdt  Commission  Public  Hearings, 
Februart  11,  1976 

Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch.  I  noticed  in  your 
testimony  that  you  were  very  fMthrlght  in 
stating  that  you  had  taken  certain  protective 
practices  to  safeguard  the  privacy  of  the  in- 
formation, such  as  on  page  4,  that  you  make 
sure  that  the  transaction  inf<Hinatlon  per- 
taining to  card  members  is  not  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  and  within  the  company, 
it  Is  available  only  to  authorized  personnel, 
etc.  That's,  of  course,  on  page  4. 

Then  you  go  on  to  say,  "We  have  a  number 
of  safeguards  built  into  the  computer  sys- 
tem which  would  prevent  unauthorized  ac- 
cess from  persons  within  or  ootalde  the 
company  who  do  not  have  a  need  to  obtain 
the  stored  Informatlcm",  and  then  In  re- 
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spoDM  to  Mr.  Ware's  questions,  you  pointed 
out  some  other  safegiuirda  about  noting  on 
the  file  when  s<Hneone  actually  goes  In  and 
then  keeping  the  tapes  under  lock  and  key. 
I  am  really  pleased  about  that.  I  happen 
to  be  one  of  your  accounts,  but  the  reason 
I  aak  the  question  is  this: 

Ought  there  not  be  some  standard  code 
that  governs  the  Indiistry?  I  don't  want  you 
to  pass  Judgment  on  your  competitors,  but 
wouldn't  we  all  be  somewhat  safer  U  there 
was  a  standard  minimum  code  that  all  have 
to  respond  to? 

Mr.  Stttlek.  Well,  I  sort  of  think  that's 
possible.  I  don't  know  how  you  arrive  at 
such  a  code,  something  that  would  be  work- 
able, for  everybody. 

Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch.  HI  tell  you  how. 
Under  the  Federal  Privacy  Law,  which  was 
enacted  last  year,  agencies  are  required  to 
set  forth  In  the  Federal  Register  the  nature 
of  their  security  system.  We  didn't  impose 
the  security  system  on  them,  but  said  that 
they  bad  to  make  available  In  a  general  way 
the  nature  of  that  security  system,  so  my 
basic  q\iestlon  which  harks  back  to  what  I 
asked  the  prior  witnesses  Is  the  following  : 
Is  there  need  now  for  a  voluntary  standard 
that  the  Industry  would  live  up  to?  B,  is 
there  need  for  a  legislative  standard  in  this 
area  of  safeguarding  the  Information? 

Mr.  STrrLEK.  I'm  not  sure  that  the  need 
has  been  shown  as  yet.  I  think  Individually, 
we  have  determined  that  this  Is  the  proper 
way  to  run  our  business  and  I  think  we 
would  do  no  less.  We  might  find  that  there 
may  be  some  aspects  of  our  program,  our 
system,  that  are  proprietary,  that  we  would 
not  wish  to  share  with  others,  the  way  that 
It  operates,  for  example,  and  there  may  be 
some — it  might  be  a  burden  to  do  more, 
depending  on  what  the  ultimate  standard 


I  wo\Ud  say  that  we  are  probably  open- 
minded  about  It  and  be  wUUng — we  imder- 
stand  that 

Hon.  EswAEo  I.  Koch.  Tou're  not  reject- 
ing out  of  band  either  the  voluntary  code 
that  all  members  of  the  Industry  might  sub- 
scribe to  or  a  poesible  legislative  code  In 
that  area.  You're  not  rejecting  that  out  of 
hand. 

Mr.  8x111.01.  We  are  not  rejecting  It.  We 
don't  believe  that  it's  required.  We  would 
certainly  like  to  see  plenty  of  evidence  that 
would  Indicate  tliat  both  or  either  were 
essential  to 

Hon.  Bdwau)  I.  Koch.  Sure,  very  reason- 
able approach.  Then  let  me  ask  you  one  final 
question  and  that  Ls  Just: 

In  your  description  of  making  available 
Information,  you  make  a  great  point  of  the 
fact  that  it's  your  practice  to  require  a  sub- 
poena, and  I'm  quoting,  "Or  other  proper 
J\xllcial  or  adminlstraUve  authorization." 
What  administrative  authorization  are  you 
talking  about? 

Mr.  BsiXKa.  Well.  I  was  thinking  of  perhaps 
an  order  from  a  court  which  Is  not  in  the 
form  of  a  subpoena  but  in  connection  with 
some  matter  that  is  within  the  court's  Juris- 
diction, or  when  the  IRS  serves  us  with 
papers.  I'm  not  sure  if  the  paper  they  serve 
us  with  is  officially  called  a  subpoena.  There 
are  certain 

Hon.  EowAKo  I.  Koch.  Let  me  get  into 
that.  If  I  may.  There  bad  been  the  practice 
of  the  IRS  securing  information  from  banks 
without  notice  to  the  bank  depositor.  Has  the 
ms  secured  information  from  you  without 
your  notifying  your  account,  and  did  you 
provide  such  information  without  notifica- 
tion to  the  account? 

Mr.  Belles.  We  don't  have  a  practice  of 
notifying  the  Individual  when  we  get  an 
IRS  siibpoena.  I'm  not  sure  whether  rules 
which  permit  the  IBS  to  requite  us  to  pro- 
duce documents  also  require  the  IRS  to 
notify  the  citizen. 

Bon  KDWsas  I.  Koch.  You  have  no  com- 
punction about  delivering   information  on 


one  of  yoin-  accounts  to  a  third  party.  In 
this  case,  the  governmental  agency,  wlth- 
.out  advising  the  account  you've  done  that? 
Mr.  BKU.KK.  Well,  for  the  most  part,  when 
the  information  Is  required  to  be  elicited 
from  us,  pursuant  to  either  a  law  or  an  or- 
der of  the  court,  I  guess  our  company  has 
taken  the  position  that  If  the  protection  of 
the  citizen  required  dtoclosure,  then  either 
the  court  would  so  order  so  that  the  con- 
8\mier  Is  aware  of  it  or  that  the  original  reg- 
ulation that  permits  the  IRS  to  obtain  this 
information  from  us  would  also  require  the 
IRS  to  notify  the  citizen. 

Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch.  As  an  attorney,  you 
know  that  there  is  no  requirement,  particu- 
larly when  you  have  already  told  us  that 
an  attorney  in  the  State  of  New  York  can 
issue  his  own  subpoena.  Isn't  that  what  you 
told  us? 

Mr.  Beixer.  Yes,  but  I  have  heard 

Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch.  That's  not  on  notice. 
Mr.  BELLiat.  No,  but  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  instances  where  persons  whose  records 
were  subpoenaed  did  become  aware  of  that. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch.  Tell  me  how  that 
would  occur  If  you  didn't  tell  them? 

Mr.  Bbller.  I  don't  know.  I  can  tell  you 
that  we  did  get  a  call  from  people,  we  have 

received  calls  from  people 

Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch.  Yes,  when  they  were 
called  up  by  the  IRS  probably. 
Mr.  Beixxs.  No,  no.  We  have  given  them  a 

copy  of  the  records 

Hon.  Edward  I.  KocR.  Let  me  ask  you  this. 
This  is  to  pursue  it,  not  to  hound  you,  but 
it's  to  pursue  this  a  little  bit. 

Why  shouldn't  you  and  why  wouldn't  you 
change  your  regulation  so  as  to  provide 
notice  in  two  respects — one,  to  provide  notice 
in  advance  of  turning  over  any  such  Infor- 
mation so  as  to  give  your  account  an  oppor- 
ttinlty  to  seek  to  quash  such  a  Judicial  sub- 
poena? Once  you've  turned  It  over,  there's 
nothing  that  person  can  do. 

What  would  be  wrong  in  your  requiring — 
In  your  providing  that  In  advance  of  t\im- 
Ing  that  Information  over,  you  advise  your 
accovmt.  Don't  you  think  you  have  that 
fiduciary   relationship   to   that  account? 

Mr.  Bbixer.  No,  we  dont.  We  don't  think 
we  have  that  fiduciary  relationship.  We  do 

think 

Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch.  Would  It  be  a  nice 
thing  to  do? 

Blr.  Seller.  If  my  records  were  being  sub- 
poenaed. I  would  assume  that  I  would  like 
to  know  about  It.  I  think  it's  something  that 
certainly  can  be  remedied,  but  whether  the 
remedy  is  with  the  credit  card  company  or 
with  the  rules  that  permit  these  subpoenas 
to  be  served  and  the  Information  to  be  ob- 
tained. 

Hon.  EowARD  I.  KocR.  Well,  how  about  a 
federal  requirement  that  In  advance  of  your 
turning  over  that  Information  that  you  put 
your  account  on  notice?  Would  you  object 
to  that  U  we  legislated  that? 

Mr.  Belles.  If  that  was  the  law,  we  woiiid 
comply  with  It. 

Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch.  I  know  you  would 

comply  with  it 

Mr.  Bei.i.er.  I  am  convinced  of  It. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch.  Would  you  object  to 
that  kind  of  requirement? 

Mr.  Seller.  Frankly,  yes.  As  an  attorney. 
I  caA  see  us  getting  involved  In  motions  to 
quash  on  a  regular  basis,  which  would  be 
Just  another  cost  of  our  operations.  I  am  sure 
we  could  live  with  It.  but  I  can  assure  you 
that  those  notification  requirements  would 
end  up  in  many  challenges  to  those  sub- 
poenas. 

Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch.  J\ist  one  final  ques- 
tion. 

As  of  this  moment.  yo\ir  position  Is  that 
you  are  not  and  dont  Intend  to  notify  your 
customers  If  their  accounts  are  for  any  rea- 
son subpoenaed  and  information  demanded 
of  you  by  any  governmental  agency.  You're 
Just  going  to  turn  It  over  without  advising 


them  and  that's  what  you've  done  to  date 
Is  that  a  fair  statement  of  fact? 

Mr.  Seller.  It  doesn't  sound  so  nice  the 
way  you  characterize  It.  The  fact  la  «•  are 
complying  with  a  lawful  order  oi  a  court 
and^— 

Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch.  There  Is  nothing  in 
that  order  that  prohibited  you  from  provid- 
ing the  information  to  your  account. 
Mr.  Belles.  That  is  true. 

Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch.  So  did  I  state  It 
correctly? 

Mr.  Seller.  Well,  there  have  been  in- 
stances, I  can  tell  you  this  from  my  own  per- 
sonal experience,  where  the  order  was 
•Igned — where  the  investlgaUons  that  were 
being  undertaken  were  being  undertaken  in 
secret  by  the  Justice  Department.  Involved  in 
major  Investigations  of  organized  crime. 

Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch.  I  know,  but  is  that 
your  prerogative,  to  decide  whether  it  is 
secret  or  not?  I  mean,  are  you  the  one  who 
will  decide  whether  your  account,  in  the 
sense  of  the  customer.  Is  going  to  be  handled 
In  a  secret  way?  Don't  you  think  you  ought 
to  advise  him?  After  all,  he's  depending  on 
you  to  protect  his  interests. 

Mr.  Beller.  WeU,  that's  why  we  have  left 
It  up  to  the  Congressional — to  the  leglslatois 
who  have  passed  these  laws  that  give  the 
authority  for  government  agencies  to  require 
this  Information.  If  they  had  so  chosen  at 
the  time,  they  could  have  required  a  notice 
requirement. 

Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch.  Just  to  conclude,  do 
I  understand  at  this  moment  that  you  are 
not  going  to  advise  your  customers  if  their 
accounts  are  subject  to  subpoena  or  If  you 
are  under  any  administrative  authorization 
turning  over  information  which  relates  to 
them  to  a  governmental  agency?  Can  you 
answer  that? 

Mr.  Seller.  Well,  It  hasn't  been  our  prac- 
tice in  the  past. 

Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch.  And  you  don't  In- 
tend to  change  It. 

Mr.  Seller.  I'm  not  going  to  change  our 
company's  policies  sitting  here  talking 

Hon  Edward  I.  Koch.  Would  you  consider 
changing  it? 

Mr.  Belles.  I  certainly  wUI  discuss  it  with 
our  management. 

Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch.  Thank  you. 

Questions  amd  Amswess  of  Mae  D.  Hopper, 
America!*  AniLJincs,  bt  Cohcrkssman  Ed- 
ward   Koch,    Privacy    Protection    Oiuin 
CoMKissioN,  February   13.  1976 
Congressman  Koch.  Mr.  Hopper,  were  you 

here  for  the  last  two  dasrs  or  were  you 

Mr.  Horns.  I  attended  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion the  day  before  yesterday. 

Congressman  Koch.  I  mention  that  be- 
cause I  have  been  pressing  one  parUeular 
area  which  relates  to  advising  a  customer  of 
any  inquiries  concerning  his  account  and  in 
reading  your  statement  and  listening  to  you, 
I  know  you  are  aware  of  the  problem  and 
It  becomes  a  question  of  pragmatics. 

How  can  I  handle  a  reservation  system  and 
provide  the  security  that  might  be  provided 
In  other  areas  but  you  might  feel  would 
hinder  your  reservation  operation  so  as  to 
be  Impractical.  That's  really  what  you  were 
saying. 

Mr.  Hopper.  Yes. 

Congressman  Kocr.  But,  let  me  ask  you 
firstly  in  the  area  of  subpoenas,  cause  you 
mentioned  subpoenas.  Occasionally,  you  have 
to  provide  some  Information  on  subpoena. 
What's  your  practice  when  you  provide  in- 
formation under  a  subpoena?  Do  you  advise 
the  customer  that  the  material  has  been 
subpoenaed? 
Mr.  HoppEs.  No.  we  do  not. 
Congressman  Koch.  Don't  yoa  think  you 
should? 

Mr.  Hopper.  WeU.  we  discosMd  tiiat  and  X 
guess  oiur  feeling  is  that  If  the  sobpoena 
prooeas  war*  to  require  It.  we  would  be  most 
happy  to  do  MX 
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Congres.sman  Eoch.  Well,  don't  you  think 
you  have  an  obligation  to  your  customer? 
After  all.  the  person  who  subpoenas  It  Is  not 
your  customer  and  you  have  some  Informa- 
tion that  was  provided  to  you  by  your  cus- 
tomer. Why  don't  you  think  that  you  ought, 
at  the  very  least,  simply  advise  them?  Not 
get  his  permission  to  respond  to  the  sub- 
poena, you  know,  I  don't  mean  that.  But 
simply  advise  that  customer  that  you've 
turned  over  Information  concerning  him 
pursuant  to  a  subpoena.  What's  the  problem 
m  doing  that? 

Mr.  Hopper.  WeU,  I  don't  know  that  there 
Is  any  major  problem.  I  think  there  are  two 
points  here.  One,  ve  aren't  siure  that  we  got 
the  information  directly  from  the  cxistomer. 
Congressman  Koch.  Let's  assiune  you  did 
not.  Let's  assume  it's  about  a  customer.  You 
didn't  get  it  from  a  customer,  but  it's  about 
a  customer.  'What's  the  problem  in  simply 
informing  him  that  his  account  Is  under  the 
scrutiny,  generally  of  a  governmental  agency? 
What  is  the  problem  in  simply  advising  him 
of  that? 

Mr.  Hopper.  Well.  I  don't  know  that  there 
l9  any  maJCM-  problem  in  It,  as  I  commented. 
We  have  Just  never  faced  this  situation.  I 
would  also  comment  though  that  the  sub- 
poenas that  we  get  are  not  normally  from 
governmental  agencies  as  much  as  they  are 
from  private  sectcM-  Involving  a  divorce  case, 
or  something  like  that. 

Congressman  Koch.  Well,  let  me  ask  you 
that.  Maybe  that's  even  more  serious  to  an 
individual.  If  it's  a  divorce  case  certainly. 
Don't  you  think  that  If  you're  imder  sub- 
poena by  one  side  In  a  civil  action  brought  by 
a  civil  complainant  other  than  the  govern- 
ment, that  you  hare  some  kind  of  duty  to 
advise  your  customer  that  you've  tiu'ned  over 
records  concerning  that  customer.  I  mean, 
philosophically,  don't  you  think  that  there 
Is  an  obligation  on  your  part? 

Mr.  Hopper.  Like  I  say,  it's  something,  as 
far  as  I  know,  we've  Just  never  faced.  The 

question 

Congressman  Koch.  What  I'm  asking  for 
now  is  your  opinion  on  whether  you  don't 
think  that  there  U  an  obligation  on  your 
part,  moral  or  otherwise,  to  advise  your  cus- 
tomer that  you've  turned  over  aiformatlon 
concerning  that  customer  to  another  private 
Individual. 

A  Voice.  May  I  respond  in  part  to  that 
question? 
Congres.sman  Koch.  Sure. 
A  Voice.  Olven  the  nature  of  the  Informa- 
tion that  we  have,  and  it  differs  from  what 
Mr.  Hopper  has  testified.  It  differs  substan- 
tially from  the  credit  that  is  maintained  by 
credit  agendea.  Wa  have  a  fairly  limited 
amount  oC  information  and  It  is  retained  for 
a  very  limited  period  of  time.  The  informa- 
tion itself  is  not  by  any  means  accurate.  We 
have  never  indicated  that  this  information  is 
accurate. 

Olven  the  fact  further  that  the  subpoena 
process  does  not  require  divulging  to  that  In. 
dividual  that  information  has  been  sub- 
poenaed. To  date,  we  have  not.  I  might 
not  in  the  future  be  appropriate  tliat  we 
inform  the  passenger,  but  to  date,  because 
we  are  not  even  assured  that  the  passenger 
flying  Is  the  passenger  that  the  information 
is  being  sought  and  have  no  way  of  really, 

of  contacting  ttiat  individual  we  have  not 

Congressman  Kocb.  It's  accurate,  isn't  it? 
I  mean  when  you  have  a  reservation,  don't 
you  have  some  identlfyhig  materiaL  For  ex- 
ample, I  fiy  American  about  60  percent  of 
the  time  when  I  go  to  Wasliingtoa  and  back. 
They  generally  ask  me  for  a  telephone  num- 
ber when  I  make  the  reservation.  Isnt  that 

an  identifying 

A  Voice.  Well,  we  ask  for  a  telephone  num- 
ber and  I  ttilnk  we  ask  for  an  address,  but 
there's  no  assurance  that  we  have  that  that 

la  ttie  person's 

Congressman  KocR.  Well,  sure,  no  one  Is 
Buggestlng  that  you  have  to  guarantee  that 


when  you  correspond  with  your  customer 
that  In  fact  you're  going  to  be  getting  in 
touch  with  him.  If  he  or  she  gave  you  er- 
roneous Information.  That's  not  my  question. 
My  question  Is,  that,  let's  take  a  divorce 
case. 

A  customer  files  your  plane,  the  spouse 
seeking  information  of  a  liaison  or  a  situa- 
tion Involving  finances  on  the  part  <^  Uiat 
spouse,  gets  Information  from  you.  which,  in 
great  part,  was  given  to  you  by  the  customer, 
because  It  was  the  customer  who  told  you 
where  he  or  she  wanted  to  fiy. 

It  may  even  be  that  the  ciistomer  told  you, 
I  don't  know  whether  American  makes  the 
hotel  reservations  or  not.  Whether  they  do 
other  things  for  a  customer.  Do  they? 
A  Voice.  We  will,  on  request. 
Congressman  Koch.  You  will. 
A  Voice.  If  we  have  it. 
Congressman  Koch.  Okay.  So  the  spouse 
then  knows  the  hotel  that  the  customer  has 
gone  to  and  who  that  customer  registered 
with,  perhaps.  I  mean  a  host  of  Information 
would  be  available,  1  >r  example,  as  a  result 
of  your  having  given  them  the  hotel. 

Don't  you  think  there's  an  obligation  on 
your  i>art  to  advise  the  customer  that  you 
have  given  the  information?  I  Just  want  to 
make  this  question  once  again  and  ask 
whether  you  think  there  Is  an  obligation  of 
any  kind,  mcn-al  or  otherwise.  I  know  you 
havent  done  it  and  I  know  you're  thinking 
about  It,  but  don't  you  think  at  this  moment, 
you,  personally,  that  there  Is  such  an  obliga- 
tion? 
Would  it  be  good  business  procedure? 
Mr.  Hopper.  I  don't  know  that  It  would  not 
be.  All  I  can  say  Is  It's  Just  a  question  that 

we  have  not 

Congressman  Koch.  If  I  have  a  choice  be- 
tween fiylng  with  a  plane  that  does  It  and 
one  that  does  not,  would  I  take  the  plane 
that  provides  me  with  the  Information. 
Mr.  HbFPEB.  Probably. 
Congressman  Koch.  Okay.  Tou  think  that 
I  should  take  Eastern,  if  Eastern  is  doing 
that? 

Let  me  ask  you  a  second  question.  By  the 
way,  I  don't  know  that  Eastern  Is. 
Mr.  HoppBB.  I  dont  either  (Latighter]. 
Congressman  Koch.  But  I  hope  it's  getting 
the  message  [Laughter] . 
Mr.  Hopper.  I'm  sure  It  Is. 
Oongressman  Koch.  You  turn  over  some  of 
this  information  not  under  subpoena  on  the 
ground  that  it's  Just  helpful  Information  and 
rm  not  going  to  suggest  that  there  isn't  in- 
formation that  you  oughtn't  be  turning  over 
6lii4>ly  by  virtue  of  a  telephone  call  from 
a  member  of  a  family,  your  law  enforcement 
seeing  to  ascertain  the  whereabouts  for  a 
host  of  Innocent  purposes  as  well  in  pursuit 
of  a  criminal  investigation. 

I'm  not  suggesting  that  it  shouldn't  be 
dona  under  safeguards,  but  I  can  iinderstand 
that  you  liave  that  Immediate  problem.  Don't 
you  think  that  there  might  I>e  appropriate 
guidelines  set  by  the  industry  or  by  govern- 
ment as  to  the  kind  of  inquiry  that  you  can 
respond  to  without  subpoena?  Or  do  you 
think  It  should  be  Just  left  to  you? 

Mr.  Hopper.  Well,  I  think  we  have  some 
very  stringent  guidelines  internally.  Whether 
or  not  they're  viewed  by  the  public  as  ac- 
ceptable, it  has  to  be  their  choice. 

Congressman  Koch.  Well,  let's  take  one  of 
the  references  that  you  mentioned  and  I  only 
select  it,  because  you  said  many  of  these 
cases  don't  Involve  the  government  at  all. 
They  involve  private  ludividvials. 

A  wife  calls  up  and  wants  to  know  whether 
the  husband  is  on  a  certain  fiigbt.  Maybe 
ha  told  her  he  was  going  to  be  on  the  flight 
or  not.  She's  checking  on  him,  or  the  other 
way.  You  get  the  telephone  call.  Should  you 
be  divulging  that  Information?  Isn't  that  a 
matter  that  you  ought  to  thiiik  about? 
Mr.  Hopper.   We  do  think   about  It   and 

that's  the  reason  I 

Corgressraan  Koch.  Okay,  someone  calls 


up  and  says  that  she's  the  wife  of  the  hus- 
band. You  don't  really  know  that  she  is  or 
Is  not,  do  you? 

Mr.  Hopper.  That's  true  and  that's  why  I 
indicated  that  such  a  can  Is  referred  to  one 
of  our  supervisory  personnel,  who  has  had 
a  lot  of  experience  In  handling  these  types 
of  calls  and  usually  is  certain  to  know  in 
one  degree  or  another  whether  the  call  is 
valid  or  Is  really  truly  the  wife  or  the  hus- 
band In  this  case. 

I  guess  my  point  here  is  If  we  were  not 
allowed  to  give  out  that  Information  imder 
any  circumstances,  I  think  It  would  be  more 
of  a  customer  disservice  to  a  greater  number 
of  people  perhaps  that  it  would,  if  we  held 
It  totally  confidential. 

Congressman  Koch,  rm  not  suggesting  you 
should  not.  I  haven't  really  formed  a  con- 
clusion on  that.  I'm  Just  suggesting  that 
there  has  to  be  some  kind  of  guideline  opera- 
tion that  maybe  ought  to  be  universal  In 
the  Industry. 

Mr.  Hopper.  I  think  my  problem  here  with 
that,  sir,  would  be  the  point  that  there  are 
Just  thousands  of  circumstances  that  I  don't 
think  you  could  enumerate  each  one.  Situa- 
tions change  from  time  to  time.  I  might 
comment  here  that  our  own  internal  han- 
dling of  these  matters  change  from  time  to 
time  as  we  perceive  the  passenger  reqiilre- 
ments  changing. 

We  have.  I  think,  in  one  sense,  probably 
tighter  rules  now  than  we  had  In  the  past. 
I  would  assume  that  as  time  goes  on.  we'll 
have  even  tighter  ones  coming  down  the 
road,  but  that's  kind  of  In  relationship  to 
our  sense  of  the  customer  needs. 

Congressman  Koch.  WeU,  let  me  J\ist  at 
the  outset  commend  you  in  one  area,  and 
then  try  to  pursue  it  with  you.  You  have 
told  us  that  on  one  or  more  occasions,  the 
IRS  sought  to  obtain  a  manifest  of  par- 
ticular trips.  I  think  It's  probably  to  Beno 
or  Las  Vegas.  Basically  for  ascertaining,  I 
suppose,  who's  gone  out  there  to  gamble  and 
to  see  whether  or  not  they  report  their  win- 
nings. Woiildn't  you  say  that  was  probably 
what  they  were  looking  for? 

Mr.  Hopper.  I  don't  know  what  they  were 
looking  for.  I  do  know  that  we  refused  to 
give  the  information. 
Congressman  Koch.  Tou  rejected  it. 
Mr.  Hopper.  Yes. 

Congressman  Koch.  And  you  rejected  it 
because  you  thought  what? 
Mr.  Hopper.  It  was  a  fishing  expedition. 
Congressman  Koch.  It  was  a  fishing  ex- 
pedition. And  therefore  you  thought  that  If 
they  wanted  it,  they  ought  to  be  sub- 
poenaed? Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Hopper.  In  tills  particular  Instance, 
the  Individual  wrote  out  a  subpoena  In  our 
office,  and  we  still  rejected  it. 

Congressman  Koch.  You  rejected  a  legal 
process  to  turn  over  materisil. 
Mr.  Hopper.  I  don't  know  that  It  was  an 

Indication 

A  Voice.  May  I  Just  say  In  that  situation 
what  was  done,  I  believe  the  IBS  agent 
went  directly  to  the  Chief  Counsel  and  In- 
dicated that  he  wanted  certain  records  on 
trips  on  flighta  going  to  Las  Vegas.  We  in- 
dicated to  him  that  we  didn't  think  that 
would  be  a  valid  subpoena,  if  issued. 

He  then  Just  took  out  a  subpoena  from 
his  pocket  and  wrote  it  out  and  said  here 
it  is.  We  said  that,  in  these  circumstances, 
we  thought  It  appropriate  that  he  enforce 
It  in  court.  He  never  did  that. 

Congressman  Koch.  That's  very  com- 
mendable. I  want  to  commend  you  on  that. 
Now,  what  you're  telling  us  Is  that  the 
Government  on  occasion  will  simply  take, 
an  agent  of  the  government  will  simply  take 
out  a  subpoena,  put  his  name  on  it,  serve 
you  with  it  and  in  the  normal  situation, 
maybe  if  he  had  sent  it  to  you  in  the  mall, 
80  you  wouldn't  have  had  this  direct  con- 
frontation where  you  felt  he  was  abusing 
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you,  you  probably  would  have  responded  to 
It. 

A  Void.  I  don't  know  that  that's  the  case. 
I  think  that  where  a  person  or  an  agency 
has  been  trying  to  ascertain  for  a  given  {>•- 
rlod  of  time  the  passenger  list  going  to  a  cer- 
tain place,  I  don't  think  in  those  circum- 
stances we  would  ever  furnish  that  Informa- 
tion. 

Congressman  Koch.  Supposing  be  had 
whipped  out  subpoena  with  respect  to  a 
particular  person,  you  would  have  given  it  to 
him  then,  wouldn't  you. 

A  Voicz.  I  think  probably  we  would  have, 
yes. 

Congressman  Koch.  Okay,  see,  you've  made 
some  kind  of  Judgement  and  the  Judgement 
took  into  consideration  a  number  of  factors. 
One  I  suppose  is  simply  coming  down  and 
asking  for  it,  you're  saying  no,  his  whipping 
out  a  piece  of  paper  and  signing  his  name, 
gets  a  little  bit  upset  at  that  kind  of  abuse, 
so  you  say  no  again  and  then  maybe  you 
think  that  If  he  hadn't  done  It  that  way  and 
sent  it  through  the  mail,  you  still  would 
have  said  no,  but  you  really  can't  be  sure. 
A  VoicK.  I  can't  be  siire,  but  I'm  fairly  cer- 
tain that  that  would  have  been 

Congressman  KocR.  Okay,  because  you  con- 
sider it  to  be  a  fishing  expedition.  So  in  some 
way  or  other,  a  Judgment  has  been  made, 
at  least  In  that  case  and  maybe  other  cases, 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
poena, that  which  is  being  subpoenaed.  You 
weren't  questioning  his  right  to  issue  the 
subpoena.  It  was  namely  the  subject  matter. 
Is  that  right? 

A  Vom.  That's  right.  The  Information  be- 
hig  sought. 

Congressman  Koch.  And  it  If  hadn't  in- 
volved Nevada,  where  we  obviously  know 
that  gambling  is  Involved  and  maybe  they 
are  looking  at  tax  returns  for  that  purpose, 
but  involved  another  city,  you  think  it  might 
have  been  different. 

A  Vom.  I  don't — unless  this  Is  in  connec- 
tion with  a  major  catastrophe  or  a  criminal 

Investigation  of  some  sort,  I 

Congressman    Koch.    Well,    how    do    you 
know?  A  guy  comes  down,  an  FBI  agent,  an 
IBS  agent,  and  he  says  listen,  we  think  there's 
a  big  organized  crime  figure  that  uses  your 
planes.  What  we  want  to  Is  to  get  the  mani- 
fests. 
A  Void.  For  a  given  flight? 
Congressman  Koch.  Yes. 
A  Voice.  Probably  we'd  give  it  to  him. 
Mr.  Hopper.  We  don't  maintain  manifests 
for  our  flights. 

Congressman  Koch.  Maybe  I'm  using  the 
wrong  word.  Do  you  give  him  the  names  of 
those  passengers  who  were  on  that  flight? 

Mr.  HoppEK.  No,  we  don't  have  that  infor- 
mation. That's  the  point  I  was  trying  to 
make.  The  Information  we  retain  in  our  flies 
Is  simply  an  Individual,  by  flight,  by  date. 
For  us  to  gain  the  Information  on  a  par- 
ticular flight,  a  manifest  would  require  us 
to  go  through  our  tickets  and  then  try  to 
come  up  with  a  list  of  tickets  for  that  flight. 
Not  through  the  reservation  record. 

Congressman  Koch.  Well,  all  right.  What 
rm  really  trying  to  get  at  is  that  If  when 
the  FBI  agent  or  the  IRS  agent  goes  through 
the  same  situation  that  you  had  when  you 
turned  him  down  because  he  said  he  wanted 
to  know  whether  a  single  person  was  going 
to  Nevada,  Is  that  it?  Is  that  what  you  are 
telling  me?  Cause  that's  the  way  it  sounds 

to  me  from  what 

A  Voice.  Well,  I  think  in  that  instance  he 
was  turned  down  by  the  nature  of  the  re- 
quest and  also  that  the  information  that  he 
soxight  was  unobtainable.  Was  unavailable. 

I  think  on  both  basis 

Congressman  Koch.  I  see.  Okay.  Well,  let 
me  Just  conclude  by  asking  you  this.  Would 
you  consider  changing  your  regulations  and 
providing  that  where  you  provide  such  in- 
formation to  a  government  agency,  whether 
pursuant  to  a  subpoena  or  otherwise,  that 


you  advise  your  customer  that  you've  done 
that? 

Mr.  HoppEE.  I  think  the  dUflculty  here  Is 
that  we,  in  some  cases,  don't  know  how  to 
provide  that  information  to  a  customer  and 
in  criminal  proceedings  it  would  not  be  in 
the  public  Interest  to  advise  the  customer 
of  it. 

Congressman  Koch.  All  right,  let's  take 
two  things.  One,  you  are  turning  over  In- 
formation to  a  government  agency.  In  that 
information  there  is  identifying  ma^rlal 
which  would  permit  you  to  advise  the  cus- 
tomer, BO  there's  no  problem  with  respect 
to  what  you  Just  say. 

The  second  problem  becomes,  do  you  want 
to  advise  a  customer  that  you've  turned  over 
information  concerning  him  when  it's  a  gov- 
ernment agency  that's  requested  it  and  there 
may,  they  don't  discuss  tlieir  case  with  you, 
do  they? 
Mr.  Hoppcs.  Yes. 

Congressman  Koch.  They  do  discuss  their 
case  with  you. 

Mr.  Hoppsa.  We  try  to  very  definitely  as- 
certain the  fact,  not  necessarily  the  particu- 
lars of  the  case,  but  that  it  is  an  active 

Investigation 

Congressman  Koch.  Okay,  they  tell  you, 
they  tell  you  that  It  Involves  an  ongoing 
criminal  Investigation  and  so  now  your  ques- 
tion is,  does  it  serve  a  purpose  from  your 
point  of  view  to  alert  your  customer  that  he 
or  she  is  the  subject  of  an  ongoing  criminal 
prosecution  and  you've  concluded  that  the 
answer  is  that  It  doesn't  serve  the  purpose 
and  you're  not  going  to  do  it.  That  would  be 
your  current  regulation. 

Mr.  HoppEX.  Not  that  we're  not  going  to  do 
It,  that  we  haven't  done  It? 

Congressman  Koch.  That  you  haven't  done 
it.  Okay.  So,  you  are  relying  then  on  the  fact 
that  the  government  has  said  that  there  Is  a 
legitimate  criminal  purpose  here  and  they 
haven't  secured  a  court  order  to  that  effect. 
It's  a  Judgment  made  by  some  official.  May 
be  the  fellow  who  whipped  out  this  subpoena 
that  you  turned  down,  because  you  thought 
he  was  acting  in  an  Inappropriate  way. 

He's  made  that  Judgment  and  you're 
turning  over  the  Information.  Do  you  think 
that  makes  sense?  Or  shouldn't  a  Judge 
decide  whether  or  not  the  material  Is  of  such 
a  nature  that  the  customer  should  not  be 
notified. 

Mr.  HoppEa.  That's  why  I  attempted  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  civil  and  the  criminal 
aspects,  at  least  in  my  testimony.  In  civil 
sitvuitlons,  we  do  Insist  on  a  subpoena. 
A  Voice.  If  I  may,  in  direct  response  to 

that 

Congressman  Koch.  I'm  Just  trying  to  get 
at  something.  In  criminal  cases,  you  don't 
Insist  upon  a  subpoena.  They  call  you  up, 
right.  i«t  me  get  it  straight.  If  a  government 
agency  calls  you  up  and  says,  listen,  this  is 
in  pursiilt  of  a  criminal  matter.  I  would 
think  they  don't  go  Into  all  the  details. 
A  Voice.  They  do. 

Congressman  Koch.  They  do  go  Into  all  the 
details. 

A  Voice.  No  they  don't  go  Into  all  the  de- 
tails. 

Congressman  Koch.  Yeah.  They  call  you 
up,  they  say  we've  got  some  kind  of  ongoing 
criminal  prosecution  here,  give  us  this  ma- 
terial. We're  not  giving  you  a  subpoena,  we're 
Just  given  you  this  telephone  call.  We're  giv- 
ing you  this  letter.  You  do  it.  Is  that  right? 
A  Voice.  What  we  do.  If  I  may.  We  attempt 
to  verify  first,  that  the  individual  calling  is 
really  a  law  enforcement  agent  of  the  FBI  or 
whatever  area  and  that,  to  the  extent  that 
we  may  and  to  the  exent  that  he's  willing  to 
reveal  It,  is  that  the  information  being  sought 
is  piu-suant  to  a  duly  authorized  investiga- 
tion, a  current  investigation.  To  that  extent 
and  to  the  extent  that  we  can  ascertain  that 
Information,  do  then  reveal  the  information. 
If,  and  I  think  at  least  if  American,  if 
this  Commission  were  to  feel  that  there  were. 
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the  release  of  that  information  should  be 
controUed  and  that  there  should  b«  nme  re- 
strictions put  on  it,  a  law  enfotoettent 
agency.  I  don't  think  that  we  would  have 
any  problem  in  complying  with  any  such  set 
at  reguations  or  detailed  circumstances  on 
which  Information  should  be  released. 

Congressman  Koch.  So  at  the  present  time 
you're  doing  what  you  Just  described,  to  wit, 
releasing  Information,  not  tmder  a  subpoena, 
but  on  a  telephone  call  that  you've  verified 
as  coming  from  a  governmental  agency  or  a 
letter  relating  to  some  ongoing  criminal  in- 
vestigation. And  you  don't  advise  your  cus- 
tomer that  you're  doing  it  and  the  reason 
that  you're  doing  it  Is  that  there  are  no  regu- 
lations that  tell  you  not  to  and  you  feel 
compelled,  as  good  citizens,  to  assist  the  gov- 
ernment. Is  that  really 

A  Voice.  In  part. 

Congressman  Koch.  But  you'd  hava  no  ob- 
jections If  the  Federal  Privacy  Act  set  forth 
some  regulations  that  would  govern  what 
you  would  have  to  do.  Wouldn't  you  feel  more 
comfortable  if  the  law  said,  you  don't  have  to 
turn  it  over  to  the  government  unless  they 
give  you  a  subpoena?  Wouldn't  you  feel  more 
comfortable? 

A  Voice.  I  think  I  would. 
Congresman  Koch.  Wouldn't  you  feel  more 
comfortable? 

Mr.  HoppES.  Yes,  I  would.  I  think  you'd 
have  to  weigh,  and  I'm  talking  not  as  Ameri- 
can Airlines  but  as  a  private  citizen  now,  the 
value  of  gaining  that  information  versus  the 
privacy  of  the  individual,  which  obviously 
is  the  function  of  your  group. 

Congressman  Koch.  Well  no  one  says  that 
they  can't  have  the  information  If  they  have 
a  duly  authorized  subpoena,  so  there  is  no 
question  about  denying  a  government  agency 
the  material  that  it's  authorized,  pursuant 
to  law  to  get.  No  one  has  suggested  any- 
thing to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  HoppEE.  I  think  it's  the  timeliness  of 
the  information  I  was  alluding  to. 

Congressman  Koch.  The  timeliness?  You're 
not  an  attorney? 
Mr.  Hopper.  No. 

Congressman  Koch.  It's  not  hard  to  get  a 
subpoena.  The  fact  is  that  it's  too  easy  to 
get  a  subpoena. 

A  Voice.  I  would  comment  that  in  the 
niunber  of  subpoenas  that  American  honors 
in  a  year  are  probably  InfinlteAlmal. 
Congressman  Koch.  How  many? 
Mr.  Hopper.  Order  of  magnitude  here  is 

inflnitesimal 

Congressman  Koch.  Literally  a  doeen,  is 
that  what  you  are  saying. 
Mr.  Hopper.  If  that  many  at  all.  It's  Tery, 

very 

Congressman  Koch.  Okay.  Now  how  manyt 
How  many  Inquiries  do  you  get  either  tele- 
phonically  or  by  letter  from  goremment 
agencies  ptirsuant  to  which  you  turn  over 
material? 

Mr.  Hopper.  I  don't  know  the  number.  In 
fact  we  were  trying  to  ascertain  a  little  bit 
of  that  over  the  weekend.  We  don't  keep 

those  records  and 

Congressman  Koch.  No  way  of  your 

Mr.  Hopper.  Most  of  them  come  via  tele- 
phone. 
Congressman  Koch.  No  way. 
Mr.  Hopper.  No,  sir. 

Congressman  Koch.  Let  me  get  this 
.straight  then.  Most  of  the  inquiries  that  you 
get  from  government  pursuant  to  which  you 
turn  over  material  are  the  result  of  telephone 
calls.  Is  that  a  fact? 

A  Voice.  Telephone  calls  both  to  American 
and  back  to  the  agency. 

Congressman  Koch.  To  verify  that  you're 
speaking  with  a  government  agent.  And  then 
what  do  you  do.  You  Just  take  the  material 
and  mall  it  to  them. 

Mr.  HoppB.  No,  sir.  We  give  them  nothing 
other  than  verbal  information. 

Congressman  Koch.  On  tlie  phone,  I  see, 
and  you  make  no  notation  of  that. 
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A  VOKX.  No,  no  notation  of  that  and  any 
request  for  inf omution  would  require  a  sub- 
poena to  be  issued. 

Congressman  Kdcr.  What  do  yaa.  mean? 
You  Just  told  me  that  you  glv*  them  the 
Information  without  a  sulipoena. 

A  Voice.  That's  right.  The  information  is 
furnished  over  the  telephone,  but  any  re- 
quest for  documentation 

Congressman  Koch.  So  rou  read  it  to  them. 
You  Just  don't  give  it  to  them  physically. 
You  read  it  to  them. 

A  Voice.  Right. 

Congressman  Koch.  My  time  has  elapsed. 

QtTESTIONS    ANB   AVSWESS    Or   RANDOLPH   ME- 
CARO,  AlXAHTIC  EtlCHFIELD,  BT  HoiT.  EOWAXD 

KocH,    Privact    Protection   Stttdt   Com- 
mission PcBLic  Hearino,  Februart  12,  1976 

Congressman  Koch.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
Chairman.  Mr.  Megaro,  first  I  want  to  com- 
mend you  for  one  of  the  practices  of  the  com- 
pany because  you  report  on  page  7,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  Atlantic  Richfield  does  not 
disclose  credit  experience  on  individual  cred- 
it accounts  to  other  credit  card  issuers  nor 
to  credit  reporting  agencies,  except  when  the 
customer  allows  it  or  directs  it. 

That's  very  commendable.  Do  you  know 
whether  that  Is  universally  done  in  the  credit 
card  business? 

Randolph  Mecaro.  No,  I  do  not. 

Congressman  Koch.  Do  you  suspect  that 
you  may  be  unique  tn  that  area? 

Randolph  Mxgabo.  I  would  suspect  that 
we  might  probably  be  in  the  minority  in 
that  area  but 

Congressman  Koch.  Well  you  should  be 
commended  for  that.  If  that's  true,  and  I 
think  it  is.  because  we  have  already  been 
made  aware  of  the  tact  that  material  is  trans- 
mitted without  consent,  why  then  do  you  go 
on  to  say  at  the  end  of  yovu-  statement,  we 
believe  there  is  no  need  to  apply  the  specific 
requirements  of  the  privacy  act  of  1974  to 
credit  card  systems? 

You  are  doing  something  voluntarily.  You 
are  not  required  to  safeguard  the  material 
but  you  are  doing  It.  Why  shouldn't  we  im- 
pose a  legal  sanction  requiring  all  com- 
panies to  be  as  good  as  you  are  in  this  par- 
ticular respect? 

Randolph  Megaro.  I  think,  I  peraonally 
would  tend  to  believe  that  Industry  and 
any  responsible  business  ought  to  do  things 
voluntarily  wherever  possible. 

Congressman  Koch.  But  supposing  they 
are  not  doing  it?  Tou  have  already  told  me 
that  your  best  estimate  is  that  you  are  In  a 
minority  and  I  think  you  are  right. 

Randolph  Meoako.  WeU  I  say  this,  the 
fact  that  we're  in,  the  fact  that  somebody 
else  might  do  it  might  not  necesarUy  be  bad. 

Congressman  Koch.  You're  saying 

Randoi^ph  Megako.  No,  we're  not  neoes- 
sarUy  the  white  hat  boys.  We're  doing  this  for 
very  strong  business  reasons. 

Congressman  Koch.  Let's  talk  about  that 
for  a  minute.  You  think  that  Information 
should  be  transmitted  without  consent? 
You're  not  doing  it  but  you  think  that  It  is 
pw'fectly  okay  to  do  that,  to  transmit  this 
information  that  has  been  collected  without 
the  consent  of  the  customer. 

Randolph  Megaro.  No,  I  don't. 

Congressman  Koch.  Other  companies  do 
that.  You  think  that's  perfectly  okay? 

Randolph  Mcg.uo.  No,  I  don't.  I  do  not 
feel  that  way. 

Congressman  Koch.  Would  you  be  exposed 
to  our  saying  that  you  cannot  do  It  except 
in  accordance  with  certain  legislation  that 
would  provide  for  the  protection  of  the  c\is- 
tomer?  Would  you  oppose  such  legislation? 

Randolph  Megaro:  I  think  the  issue  that 
I'd  like  to  talk  about  is  the  reason  that  we're 
doing  what  weYe  doing.  It's  strictly  a  busi- 
ness decision,  but  if  everybody,  truly  every- 
body, did  what  we  are  doing  it  would  dry  up 
credit  reporting  and  I  have  no  idea  what  that 
could  lead  to. 


Congressman  Kocr.  Let  me  get  something 
straight.  Then,  is  it  your  position  that  you 
would  prefer  that  others  not  do  what  you're 
doing?  Is  that  your  position? 

Randolph  Megaro.  No.  Well,  I  really  cant 
speak  for  others,  but  I  know  in  our  posi- 
tion— .  We  haven't  done  this  for  a  while.  We 
haven't  provided  any  information.  That 
policy's  existed  for  a  number  of  years. 

Congressman  Koch.  Do  you  think 

Randolph  Megaro.  But 

Congressman  Kocr.  Ck>  ahead. 

Randolph  Megaro.  But  because  we  are 
alone.  If  everybody  did  what  we  are  doing, 
it  is  conceivable  that 

Congressman  Koch.  How.  Tell  me  how 
that  could  occur.  You  collect  information 
from  a  customer — ^hls  various  pxirchases,  the 
things  that  you  sell  him,  whatever  other 
information  that  you  collect.  Tell  me  why  it 
would  be  wrong  or  injurious  to  business  if 
there  were  legal  sanctions  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  you  would  divulge 
that  information? 

How  about  your  having  to  first  advise  the 
customer  that  you  are  using  this  informa- 
tion? Do  you  think  it  is  unethical  or  in- 
jurious to  business  that  you  tell  your  cus- 
tomer before  you  divulge  It  that  you  are 
going  to  divulge  It?  Do  you  think  that  that 
is  unfair. 

Randolph  Megabo.  No,  I  don't  think  that's 
unfair. 

Congressman  Koch.  Do  you  think  that 
woxild  hiirt  business  if  everyone  had  to  do 
that? 

Randolph  Mecako.  You  know  I  philosophi- 
cally I  think  a  customer  should  know  what 
we  are  doing  with  Information. 

Congressman  Kocr.  Oood. 

Randolph  Megaro.  Philosophically. 

Congressman  Koch.  Good. 

Randolph  Megaro.  But  the  problem  Is  the 
specific  regulations  the  government  sets  for 
that  kind  of  thing — ^they  have  to  be  Intel- 
ligent and  they  have  to  be  creative.  We 
haven't  always  had  that. 

Congressman  Kocr.  When  has  government 
ever  undertaken  an  unintelligent  or  irra- 
tional action?  (Laughter)  Let  me  at  the  out- 
set say,  almost  always.  (Laughter)  The  fact 
Is  you're  not  then  opposed  to  reasonable 
legislation.  You're  Just  opposed  to  legisla- 
tion that  you  haven't  seen.  It  that  a  fact? 

Randolph  Megaro.  Well,  we're  opposed  to 
legislation  that  Is 

Congressman  Kocr.  ITnreasonable. 

Randolph  Mbcaro.  The  only  thing  we  have 
to  draw  on  is  the  credit  laws.  We've  said  phil- 
osophically it's  a  dam  good  Idea.  In  detail, 
no.  There's  so  much  that's  useless  and  in- 
flatioinary,  etc.,  etc..  etc. 

Congressman  Kocr.  But  where  there  Is  a 
legitimate  need,  and  you've  already  told  me, 
phUoe(H>hlcally,  you  believe  a  customer 
should  know  when  you  are  divulging  the 
Information.  Iliat  where  there  Is  such  a 
legitimate  need  In  that  case  or  other  legiti- 
mate cases,  philosophically,  you  think  that 
there  shotild  be  legal  restraints  which  would 
tell  you  what  you  may  or  may  not  do. 

Randolph  Megaro.  Some  kind  of  restraints. 
Whether  that  is  specific  legislation  or  what- 
ever else  might  be 

Congressman  Koch.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  you  have  already  told  us  on  page 
7  that  you  would  like  to  have  guidelines.  Tou 
say  we  believe  that  specific  guidelines  would 
be  helpful.  This  relates  to  the  production  of 
material  under  subpoena,  that's  what  you 
said  on  page  7. 

Randolph  Megabo.  Yes. 

Congressman  Koch.  You  don't  withdraw 
that. 

Randolph  Megaro.  No. 

Congressman  Koch.  So.  the  question  be- 
comes whether  the  guidelines  should  be 
voluntary  or  mandatory. 

Randolph  Mecaro.  Well,  the  q\jestion  that 
we  ask  for  guidelines  for,  or  questions  where 


the  governmental  agencies  are  coming  to 
us  looking  for  information,  conceivably  could 
be  used  for  purposes  otlier  than  the  one  it 
was  conceived  for  and  ecfllected  for 

Congressman  b:ocr.  And  yon  feel 

Randclph  Megaro.  The  credit  reporting 
agencies  I  have  a  different  feel  for  that. 

Congressman  Kocr.  You  feel  Und  of 
queasy  about  the  fact  that  you  are  giv- 
ing  

Randolph  Mbcaro.  Information  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  and  the  FBI? 

Congressman  Koch.  Yes,  about  the  cus- 
tomers. 

Randolph  Mecaro.  Well,  I 

Congressman  BCocr.  Is  that  right?  You  feel 
kind  of  queasy  about  it? 

Randolph  Megaro.  Well,  \9ed  like  to  feel 
more  comfortable  about  it. 

Congressman  Kocr.  Okay.  And  so  vou 
would    like    to    have    some   guidelines. 

Randolph  Megabo.  In  those  areas,  yes. 

Congressman  Koch.  Now,  you  mentioned 
that  in  1975  you  received  approximately 
550  Inquiries  from  governmental  agencies. 
Some  of  those  would  be,  what,  telephone 
calls,  letters,  subpoenas,  summonses.  What 
are  they? 

Randolph  Megaro.  They  are,  most  of  that 
numtter  550  has  to  do  with  lost  and  stcdeu 
credit  cards.  Probably  close  to  600  had  to 
do  with  lost  and  stolen  credit  cards. 

Congres.sman  Koch.  From  governmental 
agencies? 

Randolph  Megaro.  Well,  from  law  enfOTce- 
ment  agencies — state,  federal,  and  county 
law  enforcement  agencies — which  we  would 
consider  to  be  governmental  agencies. 

Congressman  Kocr.  I  see.  Now,  bow  many 
subpoenas  or  summon-ses  did  you  receive  in 
subpoena  1975. 

Randolph  Megaro.  I  don't  have  that  num- 
ber today. 

Congressman  Koch.  Will  you  provide  It? 

Randolph  Megabo.  Ill  be  glad  to  provide 
it  for  the  record. 

Congressman  Kocr.  Could  you  do  that  for 
a  three-year  period?  "73,  "74  and  "76? 

Randolph  Megaro.  If  it's  available,  well  do 
it.  '75 — I'm  sure  we  can  get  a  fix  on  it. 

Congressman  Koch.  What's  wrong  with  "74? 

Randolph  Megaro.  I  don't  know  what  kind 
of,  I'm  really  not  sure  what  kind  of  records 
we  kept. 

Congressman  Koch.  If  the  records  are 
available? 

Randolph  Megaro.  Oh  sure.  If  t3ie  records 
are  available,  weH  go  back  to  1960  If  the  rec- 
ords are  available. 

Note — here  the  witnesses  attorney  tried  to 
ai»wer. 

Congressman  Kocr.  You're  not  allowed  to 
talk  becavise  you  refused  to  take  an  oath 
(Laughter).  Which  I  understand — lawyers 
shouldn't  take  oaths.  They  are  advising  cli- 
ents and  you  are  not  here  as  a  witness. 

My  understanding  Is  that  you  will  pro- 
vide that  information  if  it's  readily  avail- 
able. 

Randolph  Megaro.  Yes  we  will. 
Congressman  Kocr.  And,  in  any  event,  we'll 
get  it  for  '75. 

Randolph  Megaro.  Right. 
Congressman  Kocr.  Okay.  Now  my  next 
question  is,  of  the  550  Inquiries  from  govern- 
mental agencies,  in  how  many  of  those  cases 
was  the  customer,  yo^ir  customer,  advised  of 
the  inquiry? 

Randolph  Meg-uso.  Again,  I  don't  have  that 
specific  number.  Not  in  every  case  certainly. 
Congressman  Kocr.  What  is  your  practice 
when  you  are  served  with  a  summons  or 
subpoena  to  produce  the  customer's  account 
by  a  governmental  agency,  as,  for  example, 
IBS  or  FBI  ot  any  governmental  ag«ncy? 

Randolph  Megaro.  We  do  not  notify  our 
customers  when  those  kinds  of  requests  have 
been  made. 

Congressman  Kocr.  You  do  not. 
Randolph  Mecaro.  No,  ire  do  not. 
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Congre8t>man  Koch.  Do  you  notify  tbem 
aXt«r  you've  produced  it? 

Ranoolpu  Megaxo.  No.  we  do  not. 
(Congressman  Koch.  So  you  neither  notify 
them  In  advance  of  turning  the  material 
over  to  a  governmental  agency  nor  even  after 
they  have  been  turned  over  and  returned  to 
you? 

Rakdolpr  Megaho.  That  Is  correct.  Let  me 
say  from  vi^hat  I've  heard  here  today,  we  in- 
tend to  go  baclc  and  look  at  what  we're  do- 
ing In  this  respect.  Because,  you  Know 

Congressman  Koch.  You're  a  little  queasy 
about  it. 

Randolph  Megaro.  Nobody  has  ever  really 
thought  about  It.  At  least  I've  never  heard  it 
put  into  focus  like  I  did  here  this  morning. 
(Laughter.) 

Congressman  Kocr.  Let  me  ask  you  this. 
Would  you.  if  one  of  yo\u-  customers  or  any 
of  your  customers,  wrote  to  you  and  asked 
the  company  whether  the  company  had  ever 
turned  over  any  of  that  customer's  records 
to  any  governmental  agency,  would  you  pro- 
vide that  information  to  that  customer? 

RANDOi-ra  Mkgaro.  Again,  philosophically, 
we  wouldn't  have  any  problem  in  answering 
that  request. 

Congressman  Koch.  Well,  why  do  you  have 
a  problem  saying  yes,  I  will  do  it? 

Randolph  Megaxo.  Our  problem  agaia  is, 
you  know,  when  we  have  four  and  one-half 
million    customers    that    potentially    could 

come  to  xis  that  way 

Congressman  Koch.  How  many  customers 
do  you  think  the  New  York  Telephone  Com- 
pany or  the  American  Telephone  Company 
has?  Many  more  than  that  and  they  Just 
made  the  offer — you  heard  them  right — are 
you  going  to  do  less  than  the  telephone  com- 
pany? [Laughter.) 

Randolph  Megaxo.  That  would  be  uncon- 
scionable. 

Congressman  Koch.  Do  I  take  it  by  your 
answer  that  if  one  of  your  customers  were 
to  write  to  you,  if  any  of  your  customers 
wrote  to  you  asking  whether  or  not  their 
records  had  been  produced  to  any  govern- 
mental agency  and  if  that  information  is 
still  in  your  flies,  that  you  would  provide  that 
information  to  that  customer? 

Randolph  Megaxo.  Well,  we  don't  have  that 
situation  today.  Phlloeophically,  I  think  we 
would.  It's  Just  hard  for  me  to  say  yes  with- 
out knowing 

Congressman  Koch.  If  a  customer  wanted 
to  get  that  information,  to  whom  shovUd  he 
write?   [Laughter.) 

Randolph  Megaxo.  To  me. 
Congressman  Koch.  Would  you  tell  \i8  the 
address  and  so  forth. 

Randolph  Megaxo.  515  South  Flower  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

Congressman  Koch.  And  that  should  be 
addressed  to  Mr.  R.  J.  Megaro,  M-E-G-A-R-O, 
who  is  the  Manager  of  the  Retail  Credit 
System.  I  don't  happen  to  have  a  car,  so  I'm 
not  going  to  be  writing  to  you  but,  Juat  to 
conclude,  my  examination. 

Personally.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  you 
agree  with  me  that  there  is  something 
wrong — you  used  the  word  philosophically — I 
think  it  transcends  that  even — but  you  agree 
with  me  that  there  is  something  wrong  with 
turning  over  acounts  of  customers  without 
the  customer  being  made  aware  of  that. 
That's  what  you  said  to  me.  Isn't  that  so? 
Randolph  Megaxo.  When  It  relates  to  these 
governmental  agencies,  there's  no  question 
that  philosophically,  we  felt  uncomfort- 
able. Something  should  be  fixed. 

Congressman  Koch.  Do  I  take  it  that  you 
are  going  to  discuss  with  the  company,  that's 
also  what  I  gathered  from  your  statement, 
a  change  in  your  procedures? 

Randolph  Megaxo.  We're  certainly  going  to 
look  at  it.  To  see  what  we  are  doing  and 
why  we're  doing  it  the  way  we  are.  Yes. 

Congressman  Koch.  Thank  you  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 


House  or  Rxpxesentatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  12,   J976. 
John  Walsh, 
New  York  Telephone, 
New  York.  NY. 

Deab  John:  This  morning  Mr.  WlUlam 
Caming,  an  attorney  at  AT&T,  appeared  tte- 
fore  the  Privacy  Protection  Study  Commis- 
sion of  which  I  am  a  member  and  advised 
that  AT&T  and  its  subsidiaries'  procedures 
provide  that  any  Individual  making  a  re- 
quest In  writing  could  receive  from  you  the 
following : 

1.  A  record  of  dates  and  information  sup- 
plied by  any  AT&T  subsidiary  under  sub- 
poena or  summons  or  at  the  request  of  the 
FBI  when  such  information  was  provided 
without  notice  to  the  customer. 

2.  That  future  such  furnishing  of  records 
without  notice  to  customers  would,  likewise, 
be  subject  to  future  notification  to  such 
customers  upon  request. 

I  am  herewith  making  a  request  for  such 
information  concerning  my  own  phones  in 
New  York  City.  The  numbers  are  as  follows: 
(list  of  phone  numbers) 
Sincerely, 

Edward   I.    Koch. 

New   York   Txlephonx. 
New   York,  N.Y..  February  23,  1976. 
Hon.  Edwakb  I.  KocR, 
House  of  Representatives. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Deax  Congxbssman  Koch:  This  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  February  12,  1976.  From  a  read- 
ing of  your  letter  and  newspaper  reports 
covering  Mr.  WUllam  Camlng's  appearance 
before  the  Privacy  Protection  Study  Com- 
mission, It  seems  to  me  that  there  may  be 
some  misunderstanding  as  to  our  practices 
and  procedures  In  responding  to  subscriber 
requests  for  Information  as  to  whether  or  not 
their  toll  billing  records  have  been  sub- 
poenaed or  summoned  by  a  legislative  com- 
mittee or  law  enforcement  agency,  or  re- 
quested by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. In  order  to  clear  up  any  such  misunder- 
standing, I  should  like  to  set  forth  what  our 
practices  and  procedures  are  in  this  regard. 
The  Bell  System  has  always  maintained  Its 
customers'  right  to  privacy  of  communica- 
tions. Company  business  records  relating  to 
subscribers  are  held  in  strict  confidence,  and 
carefully  safeguarded.  However,  Bell  System 
Companies,  like  any  other  company,  must 
respond  to  legal  process  requiring  production 
of  its  business  records;  this  wovild  include 
toll  billing  records.  Bell  System  Companies 
will,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  only  honor  de- 
mands of  lawfiU  authority  which  are  In  the 
form  of  a  valid  subpoena  or  administrative 
summons.  This  policy  properly  balances,  we 
believe,  the  necessity  both  of  protecting  our 
subscribers'  right  to  privacy  and  of  respond- 
ing to  the  legitimate  needs  of  law  enforce- 
ment for  specific  toll  billing  record  Informa- 
tion for  Investigatory  and  prosecutory  pur- 
poses. 

As  stated  by  Mr.  Caming  in  his  testimony, 
a  customer  Is  automatically  notified  when- 
ever his  toll  billing  records  have  been  sub- 
poenaed or  summoned.  However,  no  notifi- 
cation Is  given  and  no  disclosure  is  made  for 
a  period  of  90  days  if  there  is  a  vn-ltten  cer- 
tification by  the  legislative  conunittee  or  law 
enforcement  agency  seeking  such  records 
that  notification  could  impede  its  official  In- 
vestigation or  Interfere  with  enforcement  of 
the  law.  The  BO-day  period  can  be  extended 
for  successive  90-day  periods  upon  a  new 
written  certification  In  each  Instance. 

If  a  subscriber  asks  whether  or  not  his  rec- 
ords have  been  subpoenaed  or  summoned, 
his  Inquiry  Is  referred  to  the  Company's  Se- 
curity Manager.  His  office  keeps  a  record  of 
all  such  subpoenas  and  summonses.  If  the 
records  indicate  that  the  subscriber's  toll  bill- 
ing records  have  been  subpoenaed  or  sum- 
moned with  certification  of  non-disclosure. 


the  subscriber  will  be  informed  that  his  rec- 
ords have  been  subpoenaed  or  summoned  and 
all  pertinent  Information  made  available 
provided  the  period  of  certification  »  re-cer- 
tlficatlon  has  expired. 

If  a  subscriber  requests-  that  he  be  notified 
any  time  his  records  are  subpoenaed  or  sum- 
moned In  the  future  his  request  wiu  be  re- 
corded and  If  his  records  are  thereafter  sub- 
poenaed or  summoned,  he  will  be  notified 
aftw  the  expiration  date  of  the  certification 
or  re-certlficatlon. 

An  exception  to  the  foregoing  is  made  in 
the  instance  of  national  security  where  the 
records  are  provided  upon  written  request  of 
the  Director  of  the  FBI,  or  of  an  Associate 
Director  or  Assistant  Director  as  a  necessary 
investigative  technique  under  the  Presiden- 
tial power  to  protect  the  national  security 
against  actual  or  potential  attack  or  hostile 
acts  of  a  foreign  power,  to  obtain  foreign 
Intelligence  Information  deemed  essential  to 
the  seciu-lty  of  the  United  States,  or  to  pro- 
tect national  security  Information  against 
foreign  intelligence  activities  in  connection 
with  an  Investigation  of  organizations  or  In- 
dividuals suspected  to  be  agents  of  or  acting 
in  collaboration  with  a  foreign  power.  In  such 
cases  no  notification  or  Information  Is  pro- 
vided to  the  customer. 

A  search  of  our  records  back  to  March  1, 
1974  does  not  reveal  any  subpoenas  or  sum- 
monses for  toll  bUlhig  records  for  the  tele- 
phone numbers  listed  in  your  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 12th.  We  have  noted  your  request  for 
future  notification,  and  will  notify  you  at 
<Mice,  if  there  is  no  non-dlscloeure  certifica- 
tion, or  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  expira- 
tion date  of  any  certification  or  re-certlfica- 
tlon, of  any  subpoena  or  summons  calling 
for  the  production  of  your  toll  billing  records. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John. 

American  Express  Co., 
Washington,  D.C.,  Fe}>ruary  25, 197$ 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 

U.S.   House   of  Representatives.   Longworth 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Deax  Conoxessman  Koch:  Attached  Is  tm 
Internal  memo  received  from  our  Card  Divi- 
sion which : 

1.  States  subpoena  policy  In  paragraph 
number  2. 

2.  Serves  as  a  basis  for  answering  inquiries. 
I  understand  Jim  Robinson  spoke  to  you 

about  this.  If  you  have  any  questions,  please 
let  me  know.  My  phone  number  Is  331-1666. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Habxx  L.  Frckman. 
American  ExpRxas  Compant — Cabd  Divisioir 

iNTXUrAL   MXMOBANDUX 

Recently  there  have  been  reports  In  the 
press,  on  television,  and  on  the  radio  about 
subpoenaing  records  in  the  credit  card  in- 
dustry. We  want  to  give  you  the  details  of 
our  policies  nad  practices  with  regard  to  sub- 
poenas. We  want  cardmembers  to  know  that 
we  scrupulously  protect  the  privacy  of  the 
information  held  In  our  files.  In  fact,  the 
number  of  subpoenas  which  American  Ex- 
press received  in  1975  was  only  469  which  is 
very  small  considering  that  there  are  over 
seven  million  American  Express  card- 
members. 

When  cardmembers'  records  are  sub- 
poenaed, we  win  respond  as  required  by  law. 
However,  we  think  cardmembers  ought  to 
know  about  it,  and  in  all  instances,  we  will 
tell  them  promptly,  unless  we  are  specifically 
prohibited  from  doing  so  by  a  court  order. 
We  will  wait  the  full  length  of  time  allowed 
by  the  subpoena  before  providing  the  In- 
formation In  order  to  allow  cardmembers 
the  opportunity  to  exercise  their  rights. 

This  whole  Issue  is  part  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  Privacy  Protection  Study  Commission 
We  support  the  Committee's  deliberations 
and  think  they  can  be  constructive. 
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TRAILS  WEST  NATIONAL  HIS- 
TORtCAL  PARK 

•Hie  sPEAKiai  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  wder  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  NAraska  (Bdrs.  Smith)  is 
recognized  for  IB  minutes. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  submitting  legislation  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
establish  the  Trails  West  National  His- 
torical Park  in  the  States  of  Nebraska 
and  Wyoming.  It  would  be  most  fitting 
during  our  Bicentennial  year  for  the 
U.S.  Congress  to  authorize  the  preserva- 
tion of  these  unique  historical  land- 
marks within  our  National  Park  Sys- 
tem— an  action  that  has  received  wide 
support  from  my  fellow  colleagues  as 
well.  This  proposal  would  link  Ash  Hol- 
low State  Historical  Park,  Courthouse 
and  Jail  Rocks,  Mud  Springs  Pony  Ex- 
press Station,  Chimney  Rock  National 
Historic  Site.  Bcotts  Bluff  National 
Monument,  and  Fort  Laramie  National 
Historic  Site  to  form  the  Trails  West 
Park. 

The  milestones  of  the  old  Oregon  and 
Mormon  trails  which  comprise  this  pro- 
posal deserve  to  be  preserved  and  inter- 
preted as  a  national  park  because  they 
embody  a  unique  combination  of  two  of 
th<^  major  thematic  guidelines  developed 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior's  Na- 
tional Park  Service  for  preservation  of 
historic  areas.  First,  these  natural  won- 
ders belonged  to  the  hunting  grounds  of 
the  original  inhabitants  of  this  coDti- 
nent  and  were  the  f  ocsd  point  of  many  of 
their  legends  long  before  the  Initial  ex- 
plorers ventured  into  this  area.  Second, 
fur  traders,  gold  seekers,  and  settlers 
alike  poured  past  these  landmatks  on  the 
Oregon  and  Morman  trails  to  make  west- 
ward expansion  and  "mainfest  destiny" 
a  reality. 

It  is  furthermoi-e  noteworthy  that  the 
National  Park  Service  major  thematic 
facets  relating  to  the  Mormon  trail, 
trappers  and  mountainman  exploration, 
fur  trade  of  the  1824  to  1938  era.  and  the 
open  range  cattle  industry  are  not  pres- 
ently represented  in  the  National  Park 
System  at  all.  This  indicates  the  region's 
national  Importance  and  argues  strongly 
for  making  the  area  a  national  park. 

Many  of  these  landmaito  have  already 
recelv^  national  acdalm  in  various 
forms,  and  local  efforts  to  muster  na- 
tional attention  for  the  historic  resources 
fA  the  North  Platte  Valley  began  years 
before  President  Woodrow  Wilson  signed 
the  proclamation  to  establish  Scotts  Bluff 
National  Monimient  on  December  12, 
1919.  Fort  Laramie  still  sheltered  troops 
in  1890,  but  later  the  State  of  Wyoming 
obtained  title  to  the  property  and  in 
1938  it  was  transferred  to  the  National 
Park  Service.  It  has  since  been  honored 
as  a  NaUonal  Historic  Site.  In  1953  the 
Secretary  of  Interior's  Advisory  Board 
on  National  Parks,  Historic  Sites,  Build- 
ings, and  Monuments  recognized  the  na- 
tional historical  significance  of  Chimney 
Rock  and  recommended  some  action  to 
perpetuate  its  historical  values.  It  has 
since  been  designated  as  a  nati<xial  his- 
toric site.  In  1960  the  Advisory  Board 
recommended  that  Ash  Hallow  be  studied 
to  ascertain  Its  merits  ixx  classlflnation 


wltii  other  points  of  exceptional  valtie. 
Four  years  later  in  1064.  the  Advisory 
Board  concurred  In  the  National  Park 
Service  recommendation  of  this  site  for 
registered  national  historic  landmark 
status.  I  hope  now  that  Congress  will  act 
promptly  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  acquire  and  develop  the 
necessary  lands,  most  of  which  are  al- 
ready Government  property  or  will  be 
donated  by  the  State  at  no  cost  to  the 
taxpayers. 

The  North  Platte  Valley,  in  which 
these  historical  sites  and  resources  lie, 
has  been  a  human  migration  corridor  for 
centuries.  Various  Indian  tribes  strug- 
gled for  control  of  this  natural  thorough- 
fare before  King  Richard  led  his  Eng- 
lish crusaders  into  the  Holy  Land.  Among 
the  first  white  men  to  disturb  this  an- 
cient Indian  hunting  groimd  was  Robert 
Stuart  who  mai-veled  at  these  same  won- 
ders on  his  way  to  John  Jacob  Astor's 
fur  trading  post  in  Oregon.  Thirty  years 
later  in  1843  the  vanguard  of  a  vast  pio- 
neer army  passed  through  the  valley, 
soon  to  be  known  as  the  major  route  of 
emigrants  bound  for  Oregon  or  central 
California.  Their  course  was  determined 
by  two  objectives:  Port  Laramie,  which 
offered  supplies  and  protection,  and  the 
South  Pass,  the  lowest  and  broadest 
break  in  the  Continental  Divide. 

Four  years  later  Brlie^am  Young  led 
his  followers  up  the  valley  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Platte  River.  Tliis  heroic 
group  had  500  of  their  most  able  men 
drafted  for  a  lengthy  march  into  the 
Mexican  War  just  weeks  before  the  main 
camp  departed  west,  but  that  did  not  de- 
lay their  departure.  Iliousands  would  fol- 
lows these  forerunners  on  both  the  Ore- 
gon and  Mormcm  trails,  particularly  dur- 
ing the  California  gold  rush  when  over 
150,000  adventurers  pushed  through  the 
valley  within  2  years. 

Ash  Hollow  w8w  one  of  the  significant 
landmarics  which  characterizes  the  cour- 
age of  our  westward-bound  forefaUiers. 
The  monotonous  miles  of  prairie  expanse 
were  first  interrupted  by  this  deep  can- 
yon through  which  the  Oregon  trail  de- 
scended in  a  series  of  steep  and  dan- 
gerous grades  from  the  plateau  to  the 
river  bed.  Even  today  a  marker  indicates 
where  ropes  were  used  to  ease  wagons 
down  abrupt  Windlass  Hill.  Old  diaries 
often  mention  the  casualties  to  men, 
beasts,  and  equipment  suffered  in  the 
descent.  An  English  traveler  making  the 
voyage  In  1849  reported  that  riders  dis- 
mounted, wagon  wheels  were  locked,  and 
the  conestogas  steadied  with  ropes.  De- 
spite all  the  precautions,  he  noted,  two 
mules  were  killed  by  a  breakaway 
wagon. 

In  addition,  to  such  hazards,  there  was 
always  the  danger  of  Indian  ambush  In 
the  narrow  ravine.  On  a  grassy  slope  near 
the  mouth  of  the  hollow  are  a  number  of 
pioneer  graves,  among  them  Racheal 
Patterson,  a  young  girl  who  was  shot 
by  Indians  on  the  path  to  the  spring  in 
1849. 

Ai^  Hollow  was  a  popular  Indian 
hunting  area.  And  in  1835  it  was  the 
scene  of  a  day-long  battle  between  the 
Pawnee  and  the  Sioux.  After  all  arrows 
and  bullets  were  spent  the  two  fierce 
tribes  struggled  at  knife-point  until  the 


Pawnees  finally  retreated  back  down 
the  Platte.  Twenty  years  later  and  a  few 
miles  further  up  the  Platte,  battle  cries 
were  again  heard.  But  this  time  it  was 
G&i.  W.  S.  Harney  leading  his  cavidry 
against  a  band  of  Sioux  who  would  not 
respect  the  relentless  march  of  the  pio- 
neers. 

Following  the  Oregon  Trail  upstream 
along  Highway  26,  <me  passes  the  grave 
of  Amanda  Laman  who  died  of  cholera 
(m  Jime  23,  1850.  Her  husband  left  his 
company  to  return  to  St.  Louis  for  a 
gravestone,  and  he  returned  with  it  as 
a  member  of  a  later  train. 

The  next  milestone  for  the  westward 
travelers  was  Courthouse  and  Jail  Rocks. 
According  to  one  account,  this  massive 
formation  of  twin  cliffs  was  named  by 
early  pioneers  from  St.  Louis  who 
thought  it  resembled  their  county  build- 
ings. A  nearby  cliff  of  the  same  forma- 
tion had  the  words  "Post  Office"  etched 
on  it,  and  travelers  often  depcKdted  let- 
ters in  boxes  hewn  in  the  soft  stone  base 
hoping  that  an  eastbound  trapper  would 
convey  them  back  to  civilization. 

Mud  Springs  Pony  Express  Station, 
situated  a  few  miles  southeast  of  Court- 
house Rock,  is  not  precisely  on  the  route 
of  the  trails  West,  but  as  a  home  station 
for  the  famed  Pony  Express  riders,  it  had 
a  major  influence  on  the  area.  This  sta- 
tion linked  Julesburg  on  the  Etouth  Platte 
River  with  Courthouse  Rock's  Station. 

Chimney  Rock  was  probably  the  most 
famous  landmark  on  the  trail.  It  was 
within  view  of  19th  century  voyagers  for 
several  days  and  was  a  natural  wonder 
for  the  more  than  a  quarter  million  emi- 
grants who  paused  at  the  base  of  that 
milestone.  F^m  the  center  of  an  eroded 
plateau,  a  narrow  shaft  of  stone  juts  up- 
ward approximately  150  feet.  Its  name 
was  attached  by  Joshua  Pllcher  in  1827. 
The  Indians,  however,  called  it  a  "wig- 
wam." This  column  of  stone  was  the  sub- 
ject of  more  mentions  in  pioneer  Jour- 
nals than  any  other  point  on  the  over- 
land migration  route. 

Scotts  Bluff  w£is  the  first  butte  of  d<Hn- 
inatlng  height  to  prophesy  of  the  rugged 
highlands  ahead.  Many  climbed  to  the 
summit  to  view  the  great  trails  800  feet 
below.  This  massive  promontory,  named 
for  Hufi^  Scott,  a  fur  trapper  who  died  in 
the  vicinity  around  1828,  was  noted  by 
the  earliest  tribes  whose  records  have 
been  preserved.  To  these  Indians,  Scotts 
Bluff  was  Me-a-pa-te  or  "the-hill-that- 
Is-hard-to-go-around."  Tills  area  was  a 
particularly  choice  hunting  ground  of  the 
Sioux,  Cheyenne,  and  Arapaho,  for  here 
vast  herds  of  buffalo  came  to  water.  In 
1860-61  Pony  Express  riders  galloped 
through  Mitchdl  Pass.  And  they  were 
followed  shortly  by  the  first  transconti- 
nental telegraph.  Tlie  Overland  Mail, 
Pony  Express,  Pacific  Telegraph,  and 
Overland  Stage  all  built  stations  near 
thecUff. 

In  the  late  1870's  and  1880's  Scotts 
Bluff  was  the  geographical  center  of  the 
op>en-range  cattle  industry,  the  last  great 
romantic  episode  of  the  frontier.  With 
the  arrival  of  the  first  homesteaders  in 
1885,  the  frontier  disappeared  and  the 
bluff  joined  the  other  landmatte  as  sym- 
bols of  the  Nation's  past. 
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Fort  Lcu-amie  has  earned  its  place  In 
our  national  heritage  as  welL  Two  ex- 
perienced fur  traders,  William  Sublette 
and  Robert  Campbell,  built  the  first  fort 
on  the  Laramie  River  in  1834.  The  own- 
ers called  it  "WiUlam"  after  the  senior 
partner,  but  it  was  known  to  most  as 
"Laramie"  after  the  nearby  river,  named 
for  a  French-Canadian  trapper,  Jacques 
La  Ramee,  killed  by  Indians  on  its  banks 
in  1821.  The  outpost  quickly  became  one 
of  the  major  trading  centers  of  the 
Rockies. 

Fort  Laramie  was  the  most  important 
stop  on  the  westward  trek.  The  plains 
lay  behind,  but  the  mountains  loomed 
ahead.  Defective  wagon  parts  and  de- 
pleted stores  had  to  be  repaired,  replaced 
or  replenished  here.  Often  overanxious 
travelers  would  leave  the  fort  too  late  in 
the  fall  only  to  be  trapped  by  an  early 
snow  in  one  of  the  mountain  passes.  Two 
Mormon  handcart  companies  met  this 
fate  In  1856,  and  one  in  every  four 
perished  before  relief  arrived. 

Besides  its  role  in  the  westward  emi- 
gration, the  fort  was  also  a  key  military 
post.  On  June  26,  1849,  the  Army  pur- 
chased the  fort  for  $4,000.  Almost  imme- 
diately other  buildings  were  erected  until 
Fort  Laramie  became  a  sprawling  mili- 
tary base — too  large  to  be  walled  in  but 
strong  enough  to  deter  Indian  attack. 

In  1854  the  fort's  commander  insisted 
upon  the  surrender  of  an  Indian  accused 
of  stealing  a  traveler's  cow.  and  sent 
Lieutenant  Grattan  with  30  men  to  en- 
force his  demand.  The  demand  was  re- 
fused and  a  dispute  followed.  In  the  en- 
suing engagement  Grattan  and  his  en- 
tire detachment  were  killed.  This  inci- 
dent marked  the  beginning  of  Indian 
wars  which  would  rage  for  over  35  years. 
It  is  clear  that  this  area  merits  the 
recognition  this  bill  would  provide,  but 
I  would  like  to  reemphasize  one  practical 
matter  to  which  I  barely  alluded  ear- 
lier— the  relative  inexpense  of  this  pro- 
posal. Scotts  Bluff  National  Monument 
and  Fort  Laramie  National  Historic  Site 
are  already  fully  Government-owned  and 
have  been  substantially  developed  for 
visitor  enjoyment.  Ash  Hollow.  Chimney 
Rock,  and  much  of  the  Mud  Springs  Sta- 
tion are  State  property  and  would  be 
donated    to    the   Federal    Government. 
Even  those  few  places,  tunountlng  to  less 
than    2,000    acres,    where    acqiiisltion 
would  be  necessary  are  not  expensive  ir- 
rigation land.  This  means,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  for  a  very  modest  cost  these  areas 
can  be  acquired  and  developed  as  a  na- 
tional historical  park.  Preservation  of 
these  landmarks  would  be  very  success- 
ful because  they  are  substantially  un- 
nuarred,  except  by  time.  Appropriate  in- 
terpretation of  these  great  natural  and 
historic  monuments   would  be  an  ex- 
tremely worthwhile  addition  to  our  Na- 
tion's cultural  heritage.  Accordingly,  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  act  promptly  on  this 
legislation. 

I  Include  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a  list 
of  cosponsors: 

HJl  — 

A  blU  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  the 
Trails  West  National  Historical  Park  In  the 
States  ot  Nebraska  and  Wyonalng,  and  for 
other  piu-jKises 

Be  it  enactea  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepreaentativeB  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  In 
order  to  preserve  for  the  benefit  and  Inspira- 


tion of  the  people  of  the  United  States  cer- 
tain properties  located  In  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska and  the  State  of  Wyoming  asaoclated 
with  the  route  of  westward  migration 
through  the  North  Platte  Valley  as  the  Trails 
West  National  Historical  Park  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "historical  p«rk") .  th*  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "SecretAry")  may  acquire  lands  and 
interests  In  lands  in  the  following  areas: 

( 1 )  Ash  HoUow,  Qarden  County,  Nebraaka; 

(2)  Mud  Springs,  MorrUl  Coimty,  Ne- 
braska; 

<3)  Courthouse  Rock  and  Jail  Rock,  Mor- 
rill County,  Nebraska:  and 

(4)  Chimney  Bock.  MorrlU  County,  Ne- 
braaka. 

(b)  In  the  areas  listed  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  acquire 
not  to  exceed  two  thousand  five  hundred 
acres  of  lands,  water,  and  interests  therein 
by  donation,  purchase  with  donated  or  ap- 
propriated funds,  or  exchange,  except  that 
property  owned  by  a  State  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof  m»y  be  acquired  only 
by  donation. 

(c)  Scott's  Bluff  National  Monument  In 
the  State  of  Nebraaka,  and  Port  Laramie  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  In  the  SUte  of  Wyoming, 
as  presently  constituted  and  named,  shall 
be  administered  as  units  of  the  historical 
park. 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  administer 
the  historical  park,  and  lands  or  Interests 
therein  acquired  for  the  hlstm-lcal  park.  In 
accordance  with  the  Act  of  August  25,  1916 
(30  Stat  635:  IS  U.S.C.  1,  3-4),  as  amended 
and  supplemented,  and  the  Act  of  Augiist  21. 
1935  (49  SUt.  M8:  16  VS.C.  461,  et  seq.), 
as  amended. 

(b)  The  Secretary  la  further  authorized  to 
take  such  actions  as  he  deems  appropriate  to 
commemorate  and  mark  other  sites  of  his- 
toric significance  associated  with  or  relating 
to  the  historical  park,  which  may  be  located 
in  Garden  and  Morrill  CounUes,  Nebraska, 
and  Ooshen  County,  Wyoming.  The  Secretary 
l8  authorized  to  provide  such  Information 
and  services  respecting  any  sites  that  are  so 
marked  and  events  that  are  commemorated 
as  wlU  enhance  public  understanding  of 
their  significance.  Before  any  site  Is  marked, 
the  owner  of  the  site  shall  have  executed  an 
agreement,  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary,  to 
maintain  the  marker  In  suitable  condition 
and  to  allow  reasonable  public  access  to  the 
site  ao  marked. 

Sxc.  3.  At  such  time  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  sufficient  lands  and  Interests 
therein  have  been  acquired  for  the  ptirpoaes 
of  this  Act,  he  may  establish  the  Trails  West 
National  Historical  Park  by  publication  of  a 
notice  to  that  effect  In  the  Federal  Begiater, 
together  with  detailed  descriptions  or  m^s 
setting  forth  the  properties  Included  therein. 
Such  notice  may  be  supplemented  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  as  additional 
lands  are  acquired  for  the  purposes  of  the 
historical  park. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
Trails  West  National  HUtorical  Park  Advisory 
Commission.  The  Advisory  Commission  shall 
terminate  ten  years  after  the  date  the  his- 
torical park  U  established  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  The  Commission  sbaU  be  comi>osed  of 
seven  members  appointed  for  a  term  of  two 
years  by  the  Secretary  as  follows:  (1)  One 
member  to  be  appointed  from  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Oovernor  of  the  State  of 
Nebraaka:  (3)  one  member  to  be  appointed 
from  recommendations  made  by  the  Oov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Wyoming:  (3)  one 
member  from  the  governing  bodies  of  each 
of  the  counties  in  which  the  historical  park 
is  located:  (4)  two  members  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  to  represent  the  general 
pubUc. 

<b)  The  Secretary  ahall  designate  one 
member  to  be  chairman.  Any  vacancy  In  the 
Conunlssion  shall  be  filled  In  the  same  man- 
ner In  which  the  original  appointment  was 
made. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  serve 


without  compensation  but  may  reeelw  the 
expenses  reasonably  Incurred  In  carrying  out 
responsibilities  under  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary,  or  bla  designee.  thaU 
from  time  to  time,  consult  with  tbe  Commla- 
sion  with  respect  to  matters  zaUUng  to  the 
development  and  administration  of  the  his- 
torical park. 

Sec.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

CospoNsoas  roR  Trails  West  Nationai. 

HisToaicAi,  Park  Bnx 
Mr.  Roy  Taylor  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Joe  Skubitz  of  Kansas. 
Mr.  Keith  Sebellus  of  Kansas. 
Mr.  Manuel  Lujan  of  New  Mexico. 
Mr.  Charles  Thone  of  Nebraska. 
Mr.  John  T.  McColllster  of  Nebraaka. 
Mr.  James  Abdxux  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  Teno  Roncallo  of  Wyoming. 
Mr.  Jim  Johnson  of  Colorado. 


OIL  PIPKT.TNE  OWNERSHIP  AND 
COMPETITION  IN  THE  OIL 
INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Piusn)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
reintroducing  a  bill,  along  with  my  col- 
league from  Washington  (Mr.  Adams), 
my  colleague  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoiTTK)  and  38  additional  cosponsors, 
which  would  amend  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  to  separate  the  business  of 
transporting  oil  and  oil  products  through 
pipelines,  from  the  business  of  produc- 
ing, refining  and  marketing  this  com- 
modity. The  bill  would  make  it  unlawful 
for  an  oil  pipeline  company  to  ship  its 
own  oil  or  that  of  an'afBllated  company. 
Pipelines  have  long  been  recognized  as 
a  major  trouble  spot  in  oil  industry  com- 
petition. Of  all  the  major  industries  only 
this  one  htis  its  ovm  transportation  sys- 
tem devoted  exclusively  to  hauling  its 
bulk  commodities. 

The  amendment  Is  modeled  on  the 
railroad  commodities  clause  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act,  which  prohibits 
railroads  from  dealing  In  the  commodi- 
ties they  carry.  This  clause  was  enacted 
in  li>06  to  break  up  the  railroads'  mo- 
nopoly over  the  coal  fields  of  eastern 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia.  Similar 
legislation  is  needed  to  loosen  the  tight 
control  that  the  oil  companies  exercise 
over  the  production,  distribution  and 
marketing  of  oil. 

Misuse  of  the  pipelines  has  been  a  ma- 
jor concern  to  Congress  ever  since  1906 
without  any  effective  results  being 
achieved.  In  1911,  pipeline  misuse  was 
one  of  the  major  restraints  of  trade 
charges  in  the  Standard  Oil  trust  case. 
Although  the  Standard  Oil  empire  was 
successfully  broken  up,  nothing  was  done 
about  divorcing  pipeline  transportation 
from  production  and  refining.  In  several 
instances  since  that  time,  efforts,  legis- 
lative, Judicial,  and  regulatory,  have  been 
initiated  but  never  brought  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion.  In  recent  years  as  the 
public  has  again  focused  on  the  problems 
of  the  oil  industry,  the  attCTipts  at  In- 
fusing procompetltive  forces  Into  the  In- 
dustry have  become  generally  known. 

In  addition  to  the  Standard  Oil  trust 
case,  the  Justice  Department  sued  the 
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American  Petroleum  Institute  and  most 
major  oil  companies  in  the  Mother  Hub- 
bard case  instituted  just  prior  to  World 
War  n.  The  complaint  alleged  such  a 
vast  array  of  antlcompetltlTe  conduct 
and  was  so  multif  aceted  as  to  be  untrla- 
ble.  This  and  the  Intervention  of  the  war 
with  the  accompanying  need  for  strate- 
gic materials  eventually  led  to  a  dlsonis- 
sal  of  the  case  on  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's own  motion. 

The  Justice  Department  filed  another 
suit,  in  this  instance,  directed  specifical- 
ly at  the  pipelines  and  the  payment  of 
dividends  to  shipper  owners  which  was 
deemed  to  be  an  Illegal  rebate  In  viola- 
tion of  the  Elkins  Act.  Again  the  Inter- 
vention of  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 
and  the  needs  of  the  war  effort  caused 
the  Government  to  settle  the  case.  Hie 
Elkins  Act  consent  decree  entered  into 
on  December  23,  1941,  allowed  pipeline 
companies  a  7-percent  return  on  their 
Investment.  Subsequently  the  pipeline 
companies  construed  this  to  mean  7  per- 
cent on  the  entire  value  of  the  pipeline 
and  not  the  actual  capital  invested  by 
the  owners.  Since  the  financing  of  pipe- 
lines has  been  on  a  90-percent  to  10- 
percent  ratio  of  debt  to  equity  the  re- 
turns to  the  owners  have  been  very  gen- 
erous Indeed.  For  the  5  years  ending  in 
1972,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion reported  that  Joint  venture  pipe- 
lines averaged  net  income  returns  of  54 
percent  a  year  on  their  investment  en- 
abling them  to  recoup  their  paid-in  in- 
vestment in  less  than  2  years.  The  Jus- 
tice Department  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
modify  this  decree  in  1957  and  still  has 
under  consideration  whether  further  ef- 
forts should  be  undertaken  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  excessive  profits  of  pipe- 
line companies. 

In  1962,  the  Justice  Department's  in- 
terest in  the  potential  anticompetitive 
impact  of  oil  pipeline  ownership  was  re- 
newed by  the  proposal  to  construct  the 
Colonial  pipeline.  Four  pipelines  have 
been  under  Investigation  for  vaiTlng 
lengths  of  time  up  to  13  years.  However 
no  legal  action  has  been  instituted. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  regulatory  authority  over  the  pipe- 
line as  common  carriers.  Unlike  its  au- 
thority over  other  regulated  surface 
transportation,  the  ICC  has  limited  pow- 
ers with  respect  to  the  pipelines  tn  that 
they  are  not  required  to  secure  certifi- 
cates of  public  convenience  and  necessity 
when  new  lines  are  to  be  constructed. 
Also  the  ICC  has  no  control  of  the  for- 
mation of  interlocking  directorates. 
However  it  does  have  power  to  prevent 
unjust  discrimination  and  undue  jnrefer- 
eace  among  shippers,  to  prohibit  ille- 
gal rebates  and  to  Investigate  uid  make 
recommendations  to  Congress.  The  ICC 
has  been  less  than  ardent  In  Its  protec- 
tion of  the  public  interest,  a  matter 
which  is  properly  imder  scrutiny  by  ad- 
vocates of  regulatory  reform.  The  ICC 
did  begin  a  proceeding  to  inquire  Into 
the  evaluation  of  pipeline  assets  and  the 
adequacy  of  the  rate  of  return  after  Con- 
gress in  1972  expressed  dissatisfaction 
with  the  regulatory  performance  of  the 
ICC  over  the  oil  pipelines  but  again  with 
no  results  and  the  proceeding  drags  on. 

Recently  there  has  been  a  new  entry 


into  the  field  of  those  struggling  with 
the  problems  of  the  oil  industry.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  In  1973 
brought  a  proceeding  against  eight  in- 
tegrated oil  companies,  a  case  which  is 
now  referred  to  as  the  Exxon  case.  Again 
this  proceeding  Is  bogged  down  with  no 
prospects  of  achieving  results  for  many 
years  to  come  and  is  beset  by  problems 
with  changes  in  personnel. 

The  chief  attorney  who  joined  the 
PTC  staff  in  September  1973,  to  take 
charge  of  the  case  left  the  Commission 
in  the  spring  of  1975  to  join  a  Houston 
law  firm  and  the  judge  originally  as- 
signed to  the  case  retired  part  way 
through  the  proceeding.  The  case  drags 
on  with  little  likelihood  of  early  results. 

The  history  of  governmental  efforts  to 
enhance  competition  within  the  oil  in- 
dustry and  to  control  the  extraordinary 
growth  and  power  of  the  oil  giants  has 
been  replete  with  frustration,  confusion 
and  failure.  On  the  other  hand,  govern- 
mental efforts  to  assist  the  oil  industry 
have  been  singularly  and  spectacularly 
successful.  Ever  since  the  discovery  of 
vast  oil  reservoirs  in  our  coimtry  the 
Government  has  aided  the  oil  compa- 
nies with  controls  on  production,  import 
quotas,  the  oil  depletion  allowance,  for- 
eign tax  credits,  special  tax  treatment 
for  intangible  drilling  costs  and  unfet- 
tered vertical  Integration.  A  measure  of 
this  success  is  the  size  of  Exxon  Corp. 
whose  worldwide  sales  in  1974  of  $42  bil- 
lion equaled  the  combined  sales  of  Gen- 
eral Electric.  IBM,  United  States  Steel, 
and  Dupont.  and  exceeded  the  GNP  of 
over  100  nations. 

An  unusual  situation  developed  in  the 
oil  industry  where  because  of  tax  ad- 
vantages profitability  lay  in  the  produc- 
tion of  crude.  Profits  were  paddled  up- 
stream and  the  more  you  produced  the 
more  you  profited,  necessitating  ever  in- 
creasing consumption.  Each  of  us  felt  the 
vulnerability  and  danger  in  the  reUance 
on  and  the  size  of  our  consumption  of  oil 
during  the  Arab  oil  boycott  of  the  United 
States. 

The  pipelines  are  an  essential  element 
in  the  majors'  ability  to  control  and  man- 
age competition  within  the  industry. 
From  the  Inception  of  the  construction 
of  pipelines  the  anticompetitive  Impact 
of  ownership  by  shippers  is  apparent. 
The  owners  design  and  build  the  pipeline 
complex  to  suit  their  own  needs.  How- 
ever understandable  and  reasonable  it 
may  be  for  an  owner  to  build  a  facility 
to  fit  its  particular  need,  it  is  ncmethe- 
less  unacceptable  if  foimd  to  have  sub- 
stantial anticompetitive  impact  on  out- 
siders. In  a  number  of  ways  the  building 
of  pipelines  by  owners  of  oil  creates  seri- 
ous disadvantages  to  outsiders.  The  lo- 
cati<ms  of  the  lines,  input  and  output  fa- 
cilities, the  availability  of  storage,  and 
feeder  lines,  all  place  the  outsider  at  a 
disadvantage.  Because  there  is  no  re- 
quirement to  obtain  a  certificate  of  pub- 
lic convenience  and  necessity  from  the 
ICC,  no  review  of  the  design  of  the  pipe- 
line is  made  to  see  that  it  will  serve  all 
potential  users  fairly  and  the  owners  are 
free  to  build  It  to  their  own  specifica- 
tions. 

Once  the  pipeline  has  been  constructed 
to  the  advantage  of  the  owner-shipper, 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  operated  only 


serves  to  increase  that  advantage.  Minl- 
mimi  tender  requirements,  scheduling  of 
shipments,  standards  as  to  the  acceptable 
quality  of  oil  to  be  shipped,  pro-rata 
access,  all  of  these  contribute  to  a  sltua- 
U<m  in  which  the  outsider  is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  owners  who  can  resist  shipments 
of  nonowners  without  even  outrightiy  re- 
fusing to  SMScept  a  tender  of  oil. 

Finally  the  rate  of  return  has  evolved 
since  the  pipelines  were  brought  imder 
the  Elkins  Act  as  common  carriers 
through  the  court  cases  to  a  point  where 
the  pipelines  are  very  profitable  and  re- 
latively riskless  imdertakings.  Financing 
institutions  are  willing  to  provide  90- 
percent  financing  for  pipelines  and  the 
rates  of  return  have  generally  been  based 
on  the  entire  evaluation  of  the  pipelines 
assets  giving  returns  on  actual  cash  in- 
vestment of  over  50  percent  annually. 

Ownership  of  pipelines  by  major  inte- 
grated oil  companies  has  two  results. 
Either  the  outsiders  decide  to  avoid  all 
of  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  getting 
their  crude  on  the  pipeline  and  sell  It  to 
the  owner-shipper;  or  they  persevere, 
pump  their  crude  and  end  up  with  costs 
requiring  prices  that  lend  support  to  the 
contention  that  the  market  is  competi- 
tive and  prices  reasonable  which  in  effect 
insures  tiie  majors  of  generous  profits 
realized  on  crude  sales  and  on  the  pipe- 
line operations. 

Also,  joint  ownership  of  the  pipelines 
which  suxx>unts  for  at  least  40  percent 
of  all  pipelines  under  ICC  regulation  al- 
lows the  owners  to  engage  in  spHlovei 
coUusion.  The  joint  enterprise  serves  as 
a  forum  for  the  joint  owners  to  get  to- 
gether and  discuss  and  exchange  what- 
ever information  they  wish  to.  It  greatiy 
reduces  the  uncertainty  engendered  by 
more  competitive  relationships.  Also  ob- 
stacles to  shipping  encountered  by  the 
outsider  in  effect  foreclose  a  maiicet  by 
eliminating  the  independent  producer's 
access  to  those  on  the  other  end  of  the 
pipeline. 

Pipelines  are  a  natural  monopoly  to 
the  same  extent  as  are  the  railroads.  ITie 
anticompetitive  danger  of  the  railroads 
owning  products  that  would  be  shipped 
by  them  was  recognized  by  Congress  and 
prohibited  70  years  ago.  Ownership  by 
the  oil  companies  of  the  transportation 
link  between  major  facets  of  the  industry 
is  no  less  anticompetitive  and  such  ex- 
tensive control  is  no  less  a  danger  to  the 
public  interest. 

The  conclusion  that  pipeline  owner- 
ship through  the  vertical  Integration  of 
the  oil  industry  is  anticompetitive  has 
been  reached  by  several  governmental 
agencies  on  numerous  occasions. 

The  FTC's  investigation  concluded  in 
1973  that  the  Industry  needed  to  be  re- 
structured; the  Justice  Department  de- 
termined several  times  that  integrated 
oil  companies  must  divest  themselves  of 
some  activities  because  of  violations  of 
the  antitrust  laws.  Congress  over  the 
years  in  many  sessions  and  by  diffei-ent 
committees  has  recommended  stronger 
executive  agency  regulation  or  legisla- 
tion to  deal  with  the  anticompetitive 
practices  in  the  oil  Industry. 

This  bill  tiiat  I  am  reintroducing  to- 
gether with  my  colleagues  was  inltUdly 
Introduced  in  1973  during  the  gas(dine 
shortage  and  the  OPEC  boycott.  At  that 
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time  many  energy  experts  predicted  that 
with  a  fall  in  constmiption  the  OPEC 
cartel  would  break  up.  Dr.  Milton  Fried- 
man confidently  announced  the  Impend- 
ing collapse  of  OPEC.  Dr.  Kissinger  pro- 
claimed that  the  high  oU  price  was  in- 
tolerable and  William  Simon  predicted 
its  imminent  fall.  Thomas  Enders  pub- 
licly announced  the  intention  of  the 
State  Department  to  break  up  OPEC. 
These  predictions  have  not  proven  true. 
OPEC  during  the  interim  raised  the 
price  even  further  and  Is  intact  now.  The 
former  critics  now  say  that  the  price  of 
oil  is  not  too  high  but  reflects  costs.  Also 
the  State  Department  Is  less  antagonistic 
to  OPEC.  We  are  now  learning  to  live 
with  this  situation  which  many  found 
to  be  Intolerable  2  years  ago. 

Testimony  by  Arthiu-  Sampson  before 
the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee last  month  offered  some  dis- 
turbing insights  into  the  relationship  of 
the  major  integrated  oil  companies  and 
the  members  of  OPEC.  The  OPEC-set 
world  price  of  crude  has  caused  the  price 
of  domestic  oil  to  rise  thereby  greatly 
increasing  the  value  of  the  oil  reserves 
of  the  majors  who  own  and  control  about 
90  percent  of  the  U.S.  total.  Mr.  Samp- 
son observed  that  OPEC  depends  on  the 
majors  to  regiilate  their  cartel  produc- 
tion and  Insure  markets  for  that  produc- 
tion without  which  the  OPEC  cartel 
might  break  up.  The  Interdependence  of 
the  majors  and  the  OPEC  nations  is  ce- 
mented in  other  ways.  As  the  OPEC  na- 
tions raise  their  prices  the  value  of  the 
crude  owned  by  the  majors  also  Increases 
in  value.  Because  of  the  reliance  of  the 
OPEC  nations  on  the  majors  with  respect 
to  marketing  their  oil  they  have  come  to 
depend  on  and  use  the  majors  as  univer- 
sal contractors  to  assist  with  the  con- 
centrated development  of  their  coun- 
tries financed  with  the  dramatic  rise  in 
export  revenues.  These  shared  Interests 
create  a  relationship  wherein  the  loyal- 
ty of  the  American  major  oil  companies 
may  be  at  best  divided  and  at  worst  lie 
with  the  interest  of  the  OPEC  nations. 
This  development  is  another  reason  for 
addressing  the  anticompetitive  nature 
of  the  ownership  of  the  oil  pipelines  and 
secondarily  the  control  enjoyed  by  the 
majors  through  the  vertical  Integration 
of  their  operations. 

Divorcing  the  ownership  of  the  pipe- 
line transportation  system  from  produc- 
tion and  refining  Is  a  first  step  in  dealing 
with  the  problems  in  the  oil  Industry.  The 
pipelines  are  more  easily  Identifiable 
than  other  aspects  of  the  Industry  and 
lend  themselves  to  a  measured  Infusion 
of  procompetltlre  forces  into  the  in- 
dustry. 

Opponents  of  any  form  of  divorcement 
or  divestiture  argue  that  without  the 
capital  resoiut^es  of  the  majors,  pipelines 
would  not  be  built  and  contend  that  the 
Trans-Alaskan  Pipeline  would  not  be 
built.  They  also  argue  that  bigness  begets 
benefits  to  the  consumers  in  the  form  of 
lower  costs  through  economies  of  scale. 
Testimony  before  the  Senate  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  refutes 
these  •rguments.  Lewis  Kruger,  a  Wall 


Street  lawyer  and  lecturer  in  law  at  Co- 
lumbia Law  School,  in  his  statement  and 
in  resp<»xse  to  questioning,  said  that  in 
his  opinion  third  parties  would  And  the 
prospect  of  building  transmission  fa- 
cilities attractive  to  them  financially  and 
would  provide  the  means  of  transporting 
oil  from  a  producing  source  to  a  refining 
source.  He  also  observed  that  a  financial 
aimlyst  who  argued  against  the  enact- 
ment of  proposed  divestiture  legisla- 
tion noted  that  after  divestiture  under 
certain  conditions:  namely,  a  tax  free 
spinoff,  the  oil  industry  would  be  able  to 
meet  its  capital  requirements. 

With  respect  to  the  cost  to  consumers 
of  divestiture,  F.  M.  Scherer.  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
Bureau  of  Economics,  testified  that — 

The  ftdvanugea  enjoyed  by  large  multl- 
pUnt  refiners  over  elBclent  single-plant  tlrma 
bare  beeu  modest  In  the  past,  and  they  would 
b«  even  less  significant  If  competition  In 
crude  oil  production  and  refined  product 
sales  were  enhanced  through  structural  reor- 
ganization. 

He  went  on  to  conclude  that — 

It  seems  to  be  me  then  that  the  feared 
social  coetA  of  petroleum  Industry  reorga- 
nization ought,  if  assessed  correctly,  to  be 
only  a  minor  deterrent  to  actions.  The  more 
Important  question  Is  what  kind  of  Indus- 
trial power  structure  and  hence,  ultimately, 
what  kind  of  society  we  wish  to  have.  That 
fundamental  value  Judgment  must  be  re- 
solved either  by  Congress  or  the  Judicial 
system. 

As  time  passes  the  evidence  mounts 
that  Congress  and  only  Congress  can 
take  those  steps  necessary  to  bring  com- 
petition to  the  oil  Industry.  The  bill  we 
offer  today  is  a  moderate,  measured  step 
toward  that  end  and  I  recommend  Its 
serious  consideration  to  my  colleagues. 

Listed  below  are  those  Members  spon- 
soring the  bill  I  am  reintroducing  today 
along  with  my  colleague  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Adams)  and  my  colleague  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Contx)  : 

Herman  Badlllo.  of  New  York. 

Berkley  Bedell,  of  Iowa. 

Charles  J.  Carney,  of  Ohio. 

John  Conyers,  Jr.,  of  Michigan. 

James  C.  Corman,  of  California. 

Robert  J.  Cornell,  of  Wisconsin. 

Domlnlck  V.  Daniels,  of  New  Jersey. 

Bonald  V.  Dellums,  of  California. 

Thomas  J.  Downey,  of  New  York. 

Robert  P.  Drlnan,  of  Massachusetts. 

Don  Edwards,  of  California. 

Joehua  Ellberg,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Gilbert  Oude.  of  Maryland 

Sam  Gibbons,  of  Plorlda. 

Michael  Harrington,  of  Massachusetts. 

Herbert  E.  Harris,  n.  of  Virginia. 

PhUlp  H.  Hayea,  of  Indiana. 

Henry  Helstookl,  of  New  Jersey. 

Elizabeth  Holtzman,  of  New  York. 

James  M.  Jeffords,  of  Vermont. 

Edward  I.  Koch,  of  New  York. 

Paul  N.  McCloekey.  Jr..  of  California. 

Edward  Mezvlnsky,  of  Iowa. 

Abner  J.  Mlkva.  of  Illinois. 

Patsy  T.  Mink,  of  Hawaii. 

Parren  J.  MltcheU.  of  Maryland. 

Joe  Moakley.  of  Maaaachttaetta. 

David  R.  Obey,  of  Wisconsin. 

Richard  L.  Ottlnger,  of  New  York. 

James  H.  Scheuer,  of  New  York. 

Stephen  J.  Solars,  of  New  York. 

Fortney  H.  (Pete)  Stark,  of  California. 

James  Weaver,  of  Oregon. 


Sidney  B.  Yates,  of  lUlnote. 
Leo  C.  ZoferetU.  of  New  York. 
Christopher  J.  Dodd,  of  Connecticut. 

The  text  of  the  biU  follows : 

H.R.  12091 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  to  provide  that  no  plpeUne  company 
engaged  In  the  transportaUon  of  oil  may 
tran^Kwt  oil  through  Its  pipelines  If  that 
company  has  an  Interest  In  such  oil 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Th^t  para- 
graph   (8)    of   section    1    of    the   Interstate 
Commerce  Act  (49  VS.C.  1(8) )  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  "(a)"  Immediately  after 
"(8)"  In  such  paragraph:  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  auch  paragraph 
the  following  subparagraph  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)  (1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  pipe- 
line  company  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  to  transport  to.  from,  or  within 
any  Bute,  territory,  or  the  District  ot  Co- 
lumbia, any  crude  oU,  or  any  oU  product 
manufactured  from  crude  oU.  which  U  pro- 
duced or  manufactured  by  such  pipeline 
company  or  by  any  affiliate  thereof. 

"(2)  Por  the  purpoees  of  this  paragraph 
the  term  'affliute'  Includes—  •-    -««  -f  • 

"(A)  any  person  or  corporation  owned  or 
controlled  by  such  pipeline  company; 

"(B)  any  person  or  corporation  which  owns 
a  subsUntlal  Interest  In  or  controls  such 
pipeline  company  by — 

"(I)  stock  Interest. 

"(11)  representation  on  a  board  of  directors 
or  similar  body, 

"(ill)  contract  or  agreement  with  other 
stockholders,  or 

"(Iv)  otherwise;  or 

"(C)  any  person  or  corporation  which  is 
under  common  ownership  or  control  with 
such  pipeline  c<unpany.". 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  ahaU  take  effect  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  thirty-month  period  which 
begins  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


LONG-TERM  CARE  IN  NATIONAL 
HEALTH  INSURANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  is  recog- 
nized for  IS  minutes. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  Its 
first  10  months,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Aging's  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Long-Term  Care,  which  I  have  the  privi- 
lege of  chairing,  has  heard  186  witnesses 
and  conducted  surveys  of  over  800  orga- 
nizations on  Issues  relating  to  long-term 
care  for  older  Americans.  Our  subcom- 
mittee has  Just  Issued  a  report,  "New 
Perspectives  in  Health  Care  for  Older 
Americans."  which  Includes  22  recom- 
mendations for  action  by  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch. 

On  February  17.  the  Subcommittee  aa 
Health  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  chaired  by  Dr. 
Paul  Rogers,  held  a  hearing  on  "Long- 
Term  Care  in  National  Health  Instir- 
ance."  Because  many  of  our  subcommit- 
tee's findings  bear  directly  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  was  pleased  to  be  able  to  testify 
at  that  hearing. 

I  am  mclocing  for  the  Rioou  a  copy 
of  the  testlxnony.  togetlier  with  a  sum- 
mary of  our  suboocnmlttee'k  reptul. 
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Long  Term  Cakk  n  NAnoNAL  Health 

iMStntAHCX 

(Testimony  of  Representative  CLAtn>K  Pep- 
FES.  Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  Long-Term  care  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Aging,  Before  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  of  the  House  Interstate  and 
^jtelgn  Commerce  Committee,  Febru- 
ary 17.  1976) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee. I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  testify 
bef<H«  you  today  on  long-term  care  aspects 
of  National  Health  Itisurance. 

As  you  know,  the  Rouse  Select  Committee 
on  Aging  Is  prlmarUy  a  fact  finding  body. 
Bouse  Resolution  988,  enacted  last  year,  re- 
quires the  Select  Committee  to  "study  the 
use  of  all  practicable  means  ...  of  encotuag- 
Ing  the  development  of  public  and  private 
programs  and  policies  which  will  assist  the 
olduer  American  .  .  .;  (and)  develop  policies 
that  would  encourage  the  coordination  of 
both  governmental  and  private  programs  to 
deal  with  problems  of  aging.  .  .  ." 

In  Its  first  10  months,  the  Aging  Commit- 
tee's Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Long 
Term  Care,  which  I  have  the  privilege  of 
chairing,  has  heard  182  witnesses  during 
eleven  formal  and  Informal  hearings  In  var- 
ious parts  of  the  country  and  Washington, 
D.C.  The  Subcommittee  has  also  conducted 
surveys  of  over  800  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals with  expertise  In  the  health  needs  of 
the  elderly.  Including  state  Health  Depart- 
ments, State  Commissioners  on  Aging,  the 
Chairmen  of  all  State  House  and  Senate 
Health  Committees,  consumer  organizations, 
health  providers,  and  other  national  and  lo- 
cal organizations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  were  kind  enoxigh  to 
■end  a  representative  to  some  of  our  field 
and  Washington,  D.C.  hearings,  and  our  Sub- 
committee is  grateful  for  your  giving  us  the 
opportunity  to  contribute  to  your  under- 
takings. In  addition,  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  two  of  the  Members  of  your  Subcom- 
mittee, Rep.  John  Belnz  and  Rep.  James 
Plorlo,  are  also  Members  of  our  Subcommit- 
tee, and  they  have  contributed  significantly 
to  the  work  of  our  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  Subcommittee  has  Just 
Issued  a  report  which  I  hope  will  be  helpful 
to  you  as  you  consider  long-term  care  as- 
pects of  national  health  insurance. 

The  report,  "New  Perspectives  in  Health 
Care  for  Older  Amerieans:  Recommendations 
and  PoUcy  Dtrectlons  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health  and  Long-Term  Care",  found  an 
extreme  fragmentation  of  health  services  in 
the  United  States,  a  very  serious  unmet  need 
for  home  health  services,  and  a  need  to  re- 
duce costly  and  often  Inappropriate  institu- 
tionalization, and  a  need  for  improved  meth- 
ods of  achieving  quality  patient  care. 

As  an  initial  assessment  of  the  Health 
requirements  of  older  Americans,  the  Sub- 
committee has  offered  22  recommendations. 
The  report  and  the  recommendations  empha- 
size the  need  to  alter  the  nation's  cturent 
acute-medlcal.  crisis  episodic  model,  to  a  pre- 
ventive, health-social  model,  allowing  the  el- 
derly to  function  as  healthy,  productive,  citi- 
zens In  the  community. 

Our  Subcommittee's  first  recommendation 
calls  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  (such 
as  H.R.  1364,  2268,  10908,  and  8.  2167)  to 
create  a  system  of  community  long-term  care 
centers  to  coordinate  the  provision  of  health 
services  for  older  Americans.  These  long-term 
care  centers  would  provide  local  linkage 
among  providers  and  services  in  the  other- 
wise fragmented  delivery  system  and  would 
provide  greater  flexlblUty  in  asElgning  per- 
sons to  different  care  settings. 

Although  the  bills  cited  provide  for  aenrlees 
to  be  provided  under  Medicare.  Bbonld  your 
committee  ehooae  to  bring  Itedleare  Into  an 
lunbrella  national  health  plan,  the  services 
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could  be  Included  In  such  legislation.  Serv- 
ices covered  under  our  Subcommittee's  rec- 
ommendation Include  home  health  services. 
homemaker  services,  nutrition  services,  long- 
term  InsUtutlonal  care  services,  day  care  and 
foster  home  services,  and  community  mental 
health  center  outpatient  services. 

Our  recommendation  and  the  implement- 
ing legislation  state  that  a  community  long- 
term  care  center  shall  not  certify  the  need  for 
inpatient  institutional  services  unless  a  de- 
termination has  been  made  that  the  patient's 
needs  cannot  be  met  through  other  services 
covered  In  the  bUl  or  other  available  com- 
miuilty  resources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  legislation  matching  our 
Subcommittee's  recommendation  has  been  In- 
troduced by  Representative  Barber  Conable, 
Senator  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Representative  John 
Heinz,  and  myself,  together  with  a  nxunber 
of  cosponsors.  The  primary  difference  be- 
tween my  legislation  and  the  Conable -Helnz- 
Beall  approaches  Is  that  my  bill  adds  no  addi- 
tional premium  to  eligible  Indlvduals,  rather 
financing  the  added  benefits  from  the  general 
revenues.  It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  the  elderly 
of  this  country,  over  ^  of  whom  are  below 
poverty  level,  and  others  having  very  low 
fixed  Incomes,  should  not  be  burdened  with 
additional  premiums.  The  elderly  are  already 
paying  a  greater  percentage  of  their  Income 
for  medical  services  than  when  Medicare  was 
enacted. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  summarize  our  Sub- 
committee's other  recommendations  as  well. 
I  should  point  out  that  some  of  our  other 
reconunendatlons  will  be  unnecessary  if  our 
first  recommendation  concerning  the  com- 
munity centers  Is  enacted.  However,  recogniz- 
ing the  ciurent  situation,  we  have  offered 
alternatives,  particularly  regarding  home 
health  care  and  other  alternatives  to  Institu- 
tionalization, In  order  to  provide  each  of  the 
legislative  committees  and  subcommittees 
with  Jiulsdlctlon  the  fullest  possible  range 
of  legislative  options. 

The  recommendations  Include:  extension 
of  home  health  benefits  and  eligibility  imder 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  as  a  cost-effective  al- 
ternative to  expensive  Institutionalization — 
additional  appropriations  for  home  health, 
at  least  to  the  $10  million  level  your  Subcom- 
mittee authorized  last  ye«ur  but  of  which  only 
93  milUon  was  appropriated;  the  Inclusion  of 
comprehensive  home  health  care  In  any  na- 
tional health  plan;  Implementation  of  the 
1971  White  House  Conference  on  Aging's 
home  health  recommendations  calling  for  a 
comprehensive,  effective  program  of  widely 
available  homemaker  and  home  health  serv- 
ices in  any  federal  health  and  welfare  pro- 
gram; new  Incentives  for  the  development  of 
outpatient  clinics  q>eclallzing  in  (but  not 
exclusively  for)  geriatrics,  and  mxUtl-purpose 
senior  centers  providing  health,  nutrttloncJ, 
recreational,  and  social  services— consolida- 
tion or  fragmented  health  programs  within 
H.B.W.  by  creating  an  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Elderly  Health;  and  placing  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  new  Assistant  Secretary  all 
long-term  care  interagency  task  forces,  there- 
by ending  the  current  structural  conflict  of 
interest  of  the  Office  of  Nursing  Home  Affairs 
coordination  of  HJE.W.'s  Interagency  home 
health  task  force. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  November  19  of  this  year, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  testified  before  our  Subcommittee 
that  200,000  persons  annually  receive  home 
health  services  tmder  Medicare,  and  114,000 
tuider  Medicaid,  for  a  total  of  814,000  out  of 
over  22  million  elderly  persons  (over  66  years 
old). 

Under  questioning,  the  Department  con- 
ceded that  the  numbers  of  persons  receiving 
thaaa  beaeflts  are  "not  sufficient  in  terms  ot 
the  question  of  need." 

Mr.  Cbaiiman,  to  meet  the  need  for  home 
health  services,  which  our  Subcommittee  has 


estimated  at  over  two  mlllioii  persons,  the 
Ford  Administration's  only  re^Mmse  has  been 
to  propose  regulations  allowing  (adnal  Med- 
icaid reimbursement  of  tmlloenaed  propri- 
etary home  health  agenctes  for  tlie  first  tlrae. 
Our  Subcommittee  held  Joint  hearings  with 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Long-Term  Care 
on  these  proposed  regulations.  In  tlia  view  of 
the  Members  of  both  Senator  Moss's  and  our 
Subcommittee,  the  proposed  rsgolations  cur- 
rently provide  inadequate  control  against 
abuse,  would  create  extreme  dllBcalty  tat  the 
forty  states  which  do  not  now  permit  pro- 
prietaries and  have  no  licensing  piooednre, 
and  would  be  a  major  policy  change  which 
should  first  be  approved  by  the  Congress. 

Patient,  consumer,  and  provider  organiza- 
tions testifying  opposed  the  regulations.  The 
only  organizations  supporting  the  regulations 
were  the  proprietary  home  healcb  agencies 
themselves.  Including  Upjohn.  Inc..  and  the 
Department  of  H.E.W.,  which  wrote  the  regu- 
lations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  incredulous  to  ma  that, 
on  the  one  hand,  HJE.W.  would  oppose  ex- 
panded home  health  leglslatitm  because  of  a 
supposed  lack  of  data— of  which  our  Sub- 
committee and  others  who  have  atodled  the 
questions  have  ample  information  to  demon- 
strate need  and  coet-eSecttveness  in  any 
case — and  on  the  other  hand  would  propose 
untested  regulations,  relying  on  a  meaning- 
less preamble  stating  an  intention  to  omtrol 
potential  abuse  i^en  the  Department  has 
often  stated  a  need  for  more  manpower  to 
control  current  fraud  and  abvise. 

This  is  one  example,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the 
kinds  of  quality  controls  which  I  would  urge 
you  to  Include  as  part  of  any  national  health 
plan. 

In  addition,  our  Subcommittee  rei>ort 
states  that  during  the  SubconuxUttee'S  hear- 
ing on  auditing  of  musing  homes,  testimony 
revealed  that  twenty  states  had  not  audited 
a  single  Medicaid  nursing  home  since  1067 
and  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
bad  been  inappropriately  spent  in  those  that 
had  been  audited.  The  Subcommittee  has 
recommended  federally  supervised,  unan- 
noimced,  on-site  audits  of  fedually  funded 
niursing  homes  on  at  least  a  random  basis, 
with  immediate  consideration  of  legislation 
including  Hit.  8733,  Introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Edward  Beard  and  referred  to  your 
Subcommittee,  to  accomplish  this. 

The  report  also  includes  a  chapter  on  mat- 
ters we  intend  to  look  into,  and  one  of  these 
Is  the  Impact  of,  and  possible  solutions  to, 
cutbacks  in  state  Medicaid  health  services 
for  the  elderly.  Dr.  Korth  Welkel,  Director  of 
the  Medical  Services  Administration  which 
supervises  Medicaid,  informed  our  Subcom- 
mittee that  20-30  states  are  planning  Medic- 
aid service  cutbacks  because  of  increasing 
state  budget  defldts. 

These  cutbacks  have  a  severe  Impact  on 
needed  long-term  care  services.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  you  and  I  are  aware,  in  Florida,  our 
State  administration  cut  $10  million  from 
our  Medicaid  budget  for  the  elderly  In  nurs- 
ing homes.  That  meant  $24  million  vras  cut 
away  from  the  elderly  In  nursing  homes  be- 
cause the  $10  million  of  State  funds  brought 
Into  the  State  $14  million  of  Federal  funds. 
What  was  the  result?  The  niu-slng  homes 
Immediately  declared  that  they  were  not 
going  to  accept  any  more  Medicaid  patients. 
So  the  elderly,  who  needed  to  go  to  nursing 
homes,  were  denied  access  to  them. 

If  states  are  unable  to  provide  needed 
services,  the  federal  government  is  obligated 
to  imdertake  this  task. 

For  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  enclose  a  letter  from  Mr.  Herbert  Semmel 
of  the  Center  for  Law  and  Social  Policy  out- 
lining the  Impact  on  the  elderiy  of  cutlMU&B 
In  various  state  Medicaid  programs  across 
the  country  during  197S. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  remiss 
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If  1  did  not  report  our  fln<Wig3  of  prolifera- 
tion and  fragmentation  In  health  statutes 
enacted  by  the  Congress.  Dr.  Arthur  8.  Flem- 
mlng,  U.S.  Commissioner  on  Aging,  testified 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  November  19 
1»76: 

"Although  a  wide  range  of  In-home  and 
community  based  services  are  available  to 
maintain  older  persons  In  their  homes,  most 
of  these  services  are  fragmented,  financed 
imder  different  Federal  programs  with  dif- 
fering eligibility  requirements,  income  levels, 
and  sometimes  conflicting  regulations." 

Another  witness  told  the  Subcommittee 
that  "It  would  take  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  to 
lead  a  person  through  the  layers  of  red-tape 
to  find  the  right  service  at  the  right  time." 
In  the  Congress,  which  originates  health 
statutes,  home  health  and  nursing  home 
benefits  under  Medicare  are  considered  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  home 
health  and  niursing  home  benefits  under 
Medicaid  are  considered  by  your  Committee, 
and  homemaker  services  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act  are  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
Other  health  stautes  were  found  to  have 
equal  separation  of  Jurisdiction  In  the 
Congress. 

Different  stautes  often  have  required  dif- 
ferent administrative  agencies,  and  Individ- 
uals needing  a  range  of  services  testified 
about  the  physical  dexterity  and  transporta- 
tion costs  required  to  travel  from  agency  to 
agency — the  agencies  often  being  dispersed 
over  wide  areas. 

As  a  result  of  this  consensus  of  testimony, 
our  Subcommittee  has  recommended  that 
Joint  hearings  be  held  by  your  Subcommit- 
tee and  the  Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee 
on  Health  on  the  Issue  of  national  health 
Insurance. 

The  Subcommittee  recognizes  the  out- 
standing work  both  Subcommittees  are  do- 
ing of  organizing  hearings  and  developing 
expertise  on  this  subject.  We  would  hope, 
however,  that  the  current  duplication  of 
witnesses  and  issue  areas  would  be  ended 
by  a  Joining  together  In  hearings. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that,  be- 
cause of  the  referral  of  so  many  health  and 
long-term  care  bills  to  both  CMnmlttees, 
and  because  of  testimony  demonstrating  the 
need  for  consistency  In  health  planning 
among  statutes  relatbig  to  the  public  health 
service.  Medicare,  Medicaid,  and  other  health 
areas,  our  Subcommittee  has  recommended 
the  creation  of  a  new  full  ttanding  Com- 
mittee on  Health,  with  membership  drawn 
primarily  from  your  Subcommittee  and 
the  Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee  on 
Health. 

The  Roiise  Parliamentarian  has  called 
some  bill  referrals  dealing  with  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  "a  nightmare",  and  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Conmilttees  last  year  also  called 
for  consolidation  of  health  Jiu-lsdlctlon  into 
one  committee.  The  proposal  for  a  new  com- 
mittee will  come  before  the  House  Rules 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member. 

To  be  quite  frank.  Joint  national  health 
Insurance  hearings  by  the  Interstate  and 
Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee  on  Health 
would  cause  most  of  this  furor  to  die  down 
and  would  demonstrate  to  the  American 
people  that  Congress  is  not  torn  by  Jurisdic- 
tional disputes  over  a  very  Important  legisla- 
tive subject. 

In  any  case,  and  whatever  you  decide,  I 
certainly  wish  you  well  in  this  Important 
area  of  national  health  insurance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  have  no  objection, 
I  will  attach  for  the  bearing  record  a  sum- 
mary of  our  Subcommittee  report's  findings, 
recommendations,  and  areas  for  further 
study.  The  report  was  approved  by  the  full 
House  Select  Committee  on  Aging  on  Janu- 
ary 28. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  Subcommittee  hc^>e8 
that  our  recommendationa  wlU  be  helpful 
to  yon  la  the  area  of  long-term  care  of  the 
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elderly  as  you  consider  the  critical  issue  of 
national  health  Insurance. 

(From  "New  Perspectives  In  Health  Care  for 
Older  Americans,"  report  o€  the  Subcom- 
noittee  on  Health  and  Long-Term  Care, 
House  Select  Committee  on  Aging,  Janu- 
ary 1976] 

Summary  of  Findings,  Recommkkdations, 
AND  Akeas  for  Forthkr  Study 
In  its  Investigation,  the  Subcommittee 
found  extreme  proliferation  and  fragmenta- 
tion m  both  HEW  and  the  Congress  con- 
cerning the  delivery  of  health  services  to 
the  elderly,  to  the  detriment  of  the  patient 
who  requires  a  continuum  of  care.  The  Sub- 
committee further  found  institutional  bias 
both  in  the  Department  of  HEW  and  under 
cxurent  health  benefits  statutes,  which  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  current  inappro- 
priate and  unnecessary  costly  placement  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  nation's  nurs- 
ing home  patients. 

The  recommendations  include  both  incre- 
mental and  long-range  proposals.  They  focus 
on  the  very  serious  unmet  need  for  home 
health  services  for  approximately  two  mil- 
lion chronically  111  elderly;  the  need  to  reduce 
inappropriate  Institutionalization  of  elderly 
patients  with  cost  effective  alternatives;  the 
need  to  develop  better  methods  of  assessing 
long-term  care  patients;  and  the  need  for 
better  methods  of  referral  to  the  proper  level 
and  type  of  care.  While  recognizing  that 
there  is  more  to  long-term  care  than  nursing 
homes,  and  home  health  care,  these  compo- 
nents are  major,  and  this  first  report  of  the 
Subcommittee  focuses  principally  on  them. 
Recognizing  the  lack  of  priority  for  home 
health  care  for  the  elderly  In  the  federal 
health  dollar — approximately  1%  of  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid — the  recommendatlouAi 
not  only  suggest  extension  of  current  home 
health  benefits  under  existing  and  additional 
programs,  but  propose  innovative  alterna- 
tives to  institutionalization;  outpatient  clin- 
ics specializing  In  geriatrics,  multi-purpose 
senior  centers  including  health  and  nutri- 
tional facilities;  elderly  day  health  care  cen- 
ters; community  care  organizations;  mobile 
health  units;  and  other  approaches  utilizing 
a  "consortium  of  partners",  where  federal, 
state,  local,  and  voluntary  agencies  cooperate 
in  maximizing  patient  care.  The  Subcommit- 
tee has  recommended  a  system  of  commu- 
nity long-term  care  centers  to  coordinate 
the  provUlon  of  health  service*  for  older 
Americans  in  order  to  provide  linkage  in  the 
current  fragmented  delivery  system. 

The  Subcommittee  believes  the  present 
acute-medloal  orientation  of  the  nation's 
health  policy,  largely  based  on  compromises 
in  the  1965  Medicare  and  Medicaid  statute, 
should  be  changed.  A  preventive,  medical- 
social  model  needs  to  be  developed  to  avoid 
later  costly  curative  care  and  to  allow  the 
elderly  to  be  productive  in  the  community. 

The  Subcommittee  seeks  greater  Adminis- 
tration and  Congressional  attention  to  health 
maintenance  programs  and  recommends  an 
annual  Health  Fair  in  communities.  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  amendments  providing 
annual  physical  checkups  for  persons  over 
60,  and  other  health  maintenance  and  health 
education  programs. 

The  Subcommittee  has  suggested  means  of 
assisting  elderly  patients  to  know  what 
health  benefits  are  available  to  them.  Tlie  es- 
tablishment of  a  home  health  clearinghouse 
is  recommended  to  disseminate  and  collect 
information  on  existing  Federal,  state,  local, 
and  voluntary  home  health  benefits  and 
programs. 

The  Subcommittee  has  also  suggested 
major  reorganization  of  H.E.W.  health  pro- 
grams. Including  the  creation  of  an  Assistant 
Secretary  lor  Elderly  Health,  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Inter- 
Agency  Home  Health  Task  Force  from  the 
Offlce  of  Nursing  Affairs  because  of  the  struc- 
tural conflict  of  Interest. 


The  Subcmnmlttee  considers  of  major  im- 
portance the  creation  of  a  new  House  Com- 
mittee on  Health,  necessitated  by  the  Impact 
of  the  split-Jiulsdlctional  problems  in  cur- 
rent national  health  insurance  and  other 
health  legislation  between  Ways  and  Means, 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  and  other  committees.  While 
the  Subcommittee  is  aware  of  the  political 
difficulties  of  such  a  proposal  adjusting  Juris- 
dictions, it  felt  that  unity  and  rationality  In 
health  planning  are  paramount  and  that  a 
single  united  committee,  with  initial  mem- 
bership drawn  from  the  current  committees 
with  health  expertise  is  a  sensible  solution 
to  the  current  Jurisdictional  dispute  over 
national  health  insurance.  The  Subcommittee 
has  strongly  urged  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  to  hold  Joint  rather 
than  separate  hearings  on  that  subject  as  an 
interim  solution. 

The  Subconunittee  found  a  "dearth  ol 
audits"  of  nursing  homes — 20  states  have 
not  audited  a  single  Medicaid  nursing  homes 
since  1967 — and  found  that  hundreds  ol 
thousands  of  dollars  had  been  inappropri- 
ately spent  in  those  that  had  been  audited. 
The  Subcommittee  has  recommended  Fed- 
erally supervised,  unannounced,  on-site 
audits  of  nursing  homes  receiving  Federal 
funds  under  Medicare  and  Medicaid.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Subcommittee  states  its  Intention 
to  Investigate  the  reasons  that  93.9%,  ac- 
cording to  H.E.W.,  of  the  nation's  nursing 
homes  do  not  comply  with  the  Federal  Life 
Safety  requirements — is  the  fault  In  the 
Code,  the  homes,  or  both?  The  Subcommittee 
also  plans  to  investigate  institutionalization 
of  the  mentally  impaired  elderly  and  to  study 
other  Important  issues  in  long  term  care  ol 
the  elderly. 

Alternatives  within  the  reconuneudations 
regarding  home  health  care  and  innovative 
alternatives  to  institutionalization  are  of- 
fered to  furnish  each  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  with  Jurisdiction 
over  the  particular  matter  the  fullest  pos- 
sible range  of  legislative  options  to  accom- 
plliih  the  goals  cited  in  the  report. 

The  Subcommittee  considered  the  question 
of  the  cost  of  the  proposed  recommendations. 
It  concluded  that  the  proposals  to  end  frag- 
mentation and  proliferation  ootild  reduce 
cost.  The  proposals  providing  home  health 
care  to  persona  Inaj^roprlately  institutional- 
ized would  reduce  coata — ^testimony  before 
the  Subcommittee  Indicated  by  as  much  a> 
$700  million  nationwide  (nursing  homes  are 
a  nine  billion  dollar  industry).  Provision  of 
care  to  additional  persons  who  would  apply 
for  home  care  but  who  would  enter  nursing 
homes  only  as  a  last  resort  uxntld  cost,  but 
much  of  this  cost  would  be  saved  by  the 
fact  that.  In  the  future,  many  persons  will 
be  able  to  avoid  Institutionalization  or  de- 
crease the  length  of  stay.  While  some  ex- 
perts say  there  will  even  be  an  overall  sav- 
ing, the  evidence  does  tend  to  indicate  there 
will  be  an  increase  in  cost  because  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  persons  who  will 
seek  the  more  humane  benefits  to  be  pro- 
vided. 

During  the  coming  year,  the  Subconunittee 
will  continue  to  analyze  the  cost  and  sav- 
ings Implications  of  the  recommendations. 
Even  if  there  is  to  be  an  increase  in  costs, 
the  Subconunittee  believes  that  the  elderly  ol 
the  nation  deserve  far  better  health  care 
than  they  are  now  receiving.  An  affluent 
society  is  obligated  to  undertake  the  respon- 
sibility to  minimize  the  Illness  and  suffering 
of  its  aged  population. 

The  Subconunittee  hopes  that  the  Con- 
gress, the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  other  appropriate 
agencies  will  consider  the  recommendations 
in  determining  futture  directions  in  health 
care  for  older  Americans.  The  pr(q>oeals  are 
intended  to  open  honest  and  thoughtful  de- 
bate on  questions  of  public  policy.  It  Is  hoped 
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that  the  recommendationa  wlU  lead  to  altera- 
tion of  the  fragmeixted  approacti  of  the  pact. 
which  has  kept  bondreda  ot  tbouranda  at 
older  Americans  tnapprc^iriately  Institu- 
tionalized and  has  denied  to  still  others  ade- 
quate health  care. 

[From  "New  Perspectives  In  Health  Care 
for  Older  Americans",  report  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  and  Long  Term  Care, 
House  Select  Committee  on  Aging,  Janu- 
ary 1976] 

Recommendations  and  Arzas  for  Furtheb 
Study:  A  Listing 

CHArnai  i — prolifcration  and  fraguenta- 

TION:    a  nation AL  PHXNOMXNOir 

Community  Long-Term  Care  Centers  TO 

Provide  Linkage  Among  Health  Services  (#1) 

A  New  House  Committee  on  Health  (#2) 

A  Home  Health  Clearinghouse  within  HEW 

(#3) 

chapter   n — ROMX    HEALTH   SERVICES:    A  RIGHT 
TO    CHOOSE 

Legislative  Recommendationt 

Major  Reorganization  of  HEW  Health  Pro- 
grams for  the  Elderly :  End  Office  of  Nursliig 
Home  Affairs'  Coordination  of  Interagency 
Home  Health  Task  Force;  create  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Elderly  Health  (#4) 

Additional  Appropriations  for  Home  Health 
(#6) 

Extend  Home  Health  Benefits  and  Eligi- 
bility Under  Medicare  and  Medicaid  to  Pro- 
vide Alternative  to  Institutionalization; 
Comprehensive  Home  Health  Care  As  Out- 
lined Should  In  any  National  Health  Insur- 
ance Program  (#6) 

Legal  Counsel  for  Sick  and  Disabled  Be- 
yond  Current  Inadequate   Programs    (#7) 

Amend  Title  XX.  Social  Servlcea  Proi^am, 
to  Provide  Plnanclal  Incentives  for  Reduc- 
ing Inappropriate  Institutional  Care    (#8) 

Democratlon  and  Pilot  Programs  to  Deter- 
mine the  Effectiveness  of  New  Kinds  of  Home 
Health  and  Supportive  Services  (#9) 
RecommenAtUiona  to  HSW 

Publicize  Availability  of  Home  Health 
Beneflte  (#10) 

Informational  Program  on  Health  Mainte- 
nance for  Older  Americans  (#11) 

Clear  Up  Confusion  over  Coverage  Provi- 
sions (#12) 

Realistic,  Open-minded  Attitude  Toward 
Home  Health  Legislation;  Implement  Rec- 
ommendations of  1671  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  Calling  for  Comprehensive 
Home  Health  and  Homemaker  Services  with 
Adequate  PubUc  Funds  (#13) 

CHAPTER   m. INNOVATIVS   ALTERNATIVES   TO 

INSTXTUnONALIZATION 

Outpatient  Cllnles  Specializing  In  Oerla- 

trics  (#14) 
Multl-purpoee   Senior    Centers   Providing 

Health,  Nutritional,  Recreational,  and  Social 

Senrlces  (#16) 
Community  Care  Organisations  (#18) 
Elderly  Day  Health  Care  Oentecs  (#17) 
Community  "Health  Fairs"   (#1S) 
Mobile  and  Emergency  Health  Units  (#19 

and  #20) 

CHAPTER  IV. — NtTRSINC  HOME  AUDITINC  AND 
STANDARDS 

Annual  Unannounced,  On-site  Federal 
Audits  (#21) 

Prohibit  Irreversible  Requirement  In  Some 
Nursing  Homes  to  Turn  Over  Social  Security 
Benefits  After  Entering  ( #22) 

CHAPTER    T. — ^nCPOBTAKT    AREAS    lOB    rtmTHER 
STUDY  IN  LONO-TERM  CABS 

Long  Term  Care  for  the  Mentally  Im- 
paired Elderly 

The  Life  Safety  Code  for  Long  Term  Insti- 
tutional Facilities.  Regulations,  and  QuaUty 
of  Care 

The  Escalating  Cost  of  Medical  Services  to 
the  Elderly 

Issues  Related  to  the  Possibility  of  Stand- 


ardlaiiig  Medicare  and  Medicaid  Physician 
House  Call  Pees 

Additional  Questions  Related  to  Nursing 
Homes 

HBW's  Decision-making  Process  in  Devel- 
oping Long-term  Care  Regulations 

Tb*  Impact  of,  and  Possible  Solutions  to. 
Cutbacks  in  Medicaid  Health  Services  for  the 
Elderly  as  a  Result  of  Increasing  State 
Budget  Deficits 

(Also  see  Introduction,  Developing  a  Con- 
tinuum of  Care  for  the  Elderly.) 


DROUGHT  EMERGENCY  RELIEF  ACT 
OP  1976 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  English)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  a 
wide  area  in  our  home  State  of  Okla- 
homa, and  throughout  the  American 
Southwest,  is  caught  in  an  extremely 
serious  drought  In  tliis  area  it  is  likely 
that  the  dry  weather  will  lead  to  exten- 
sive loss  of  crops  and  topsoil  through 
wind  erosion,  leading  to  a  disaster  of 
massive  proportions. 

In  the  past,  the  only  Federal  assistance 
available  for  drought-struck  areas  has 
come  in  the  form  of  disaster  aid  after 
the  fact  But  there  has  been  no  help 
available  to  farms  and  communities  to 
help  prevent  extensive  losses  before  they 
took  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing 
HJl.  12083,  the  Drought  Emergency  Re- 
lief Act  of  1976.  This  bill  would,  for  the 
first  time,  provide  direct  Federal  assist- 
ance to  local  soil  conservation  districts  to 
help  prevent  a  drought  emergency  from 
becoming  a  disaster.  Under  this  measure, 
local  SCS  districts  would  be  eligible  for 
60  percent  Federal  funding  for  emer- 
gency weather  modification  whenever  an 
emergency  drought  condition  was  de- 
clared by  the  President  at  the  request  of 
the  Governor  of  each  affected  State.  The 
Federal  funds  would  then  be  used  to 
supplement  moneys  raised  by  each  local 
conservation  district. 

While  weather  modification  is  not  yet 
an  exact  scieiK^,  its  cost  is  modest  when 
weighed  against  the  cost  of  massive  dis- 
aster reUef.  In  1971,  for  example,  five 
Oklahoma  coimtles  were  part  of  a  multi- 
State  drought  disaster  area,  and  the 
Government  spent  over  $2.5  million  in 
these  counties  alone  for  emergency  loans 
and  assistance. 

Under  HJl.  12083.  the  amount  the  Gov- 
ernment spent  in  these  counties  tn  a  few 
months  would  have  made  It  possible  to 
provide  preventative  weather  modifica- 
tion in  the  same  area  for  more  than  20 
years. 

In  view  of  the  extremely  serious 
drought  now  taking  place  in  the  Ameri- 
can Southwest  I  lu^e  prompt  congres- 
sional consideration  for  the  Drought 
Emergency  Relief  Act 

I  include  a  copy  of  the  text  of  HJl. 
12083  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks: 

HJl.  12083 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Soil  Conservation  and 

Domestic  Allotment  Act  to  prevent  soil 

woslon  during  a  drought  emergency 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 


Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Drought  Baaergency 
Relief  Act  of  197S.'' 

Sec.  2.  The  Soil  Cooservatlon  and  Domes- 
tic Allotment  Act  Is  amended  bf  indodlng 
therein  the  following: 

(a)  DETtNiTioNS. — As  used  In  this  amend- 
ment-^ 

(1)  "Drought"  shall  mean  that  which  ex- 
ists whenever  the  President  of  tlie  United 
States  pursuant  to  the  request  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  a  State  declares  that  severe  eco- 
nomic loss  is  imminent  unless  an  adequate 
amount  of  precipitation  occurs  In  the  af- 
fected area  in  time  u>  prevent  or  lessen  said 
economic  loss. 

(2)  "District"  shall  mean  a  conservation 
district  as  constituted  under  State  law  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  ot  section 
8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  having  for  it«  prime  purposes 
the  conservation  of  soil,  water,  and  related 
resources. 

(3)  "Weather  Modification"  shall  mean 
any  activity  performed  with  the  Intention  of 
producing  artificial  changes  in  the  composi- 
tion, behavior,  or  dynamics  of  the  atmos- 
phere. 

(4)  "State"  shaU  Include  the  several  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands  and  any 
territory  or  Insular  possession  of  the  United 
States. 

(6)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

(6)  The  term  "Governor"  means  the  chief 
executive  of  any  State. 

(b)  (1)  Pursuant  to  the  request  of  a  Gov- 
emor,  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
hereby  authorized  to  declare  a  state  of 
drought  to  exist  in  those  areas  designated 
by  the  OovemeMr  in  the  Governor's  request  to 
the  President. 

(2)  Whenever  a  drought  Is  declared  as  In 
section  2(b)(1)  within  a  district  or  com- 
bination of  districts,  the  officials  of  the 
district  or  combination  of  districts  may  make 
application  to  the  Secretary  for  financial 
assistance  for  weather  modification  purposes. 

(3)  Upon  such  a  request  from  a  district  or 
combination  of  districts,  as  in  section  2(b) 
(2)  the  Secretary,  through  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  shall  make  financial  assist- 
ance available  to  the  district  or  combination 
of  districts  for  the  purjxiee  of  assisting  and 
Initiating  weather  modification  measures 
designed  to  alleviate  the  drought  condition. 
The  total  amount  of  such  financial  assist- 
ance provided  by  the  Secretary  to  meet  a 
drought  shaU  equal  60  per  centum  of  ttie 
total  cost  of  the  weather  modiflcatlon  pro- 
gram during  that  period  of  Implementing 
such  drought  alleviation  or  prevention  pro- 
gram. 

(c)  The  remaining  portion  (40  per 
centum)  of  the  cost  of  the  weather  modifi- 
cation described  In  section  2(b)  (8),  shall  be 
borne  by  the  district  or  combination  of  dis- 
tricts In  which  a  drought  has  been  declared. 
Such  money  being  raised  by  the  district  or 
combination  of  districts  as  the  officials  of  the 
district  or  combination  of  districts  may  pro- 
scribe within  the  limits  of  the  State  laws 
which  Initiated  the  district. 

(d)  Funds  shall  be  made  available  by  the 
Secretary  to  a  district  or  oconblnation  of 
districts  when  the  district  or  combination  of 
districts  are  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of 
drought  as  defined  In  section  2(a)(1)  and 
after  the  district  or  combination  of  districts 
have  raised  the  required  local  funding  as 
prescribed  in  section  (2)(c). 

Sec.  S.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  transfer  and  utilize  for  the  pur- 
pose of  section  2(b)  (3)  any  funds  Included 
In  the  Agricultural  and  Related  Agencies 
ApiH-oprlations  Act,  P  94-122.  This  transfer 
and  utillaatk>n  of  funds  shall  not  exceed 
•5XK)0,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976  and  the  period  ending  September  80. 
1976.  These  funds  to  remain  available  untU 
expended. 
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(b)  The  funds  transferred  and  utilized 
In  Mctkm  3(a)  may  b«  replaced  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary  In  a  futiu^  supple- 
mental appropriation. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necestiary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Amendment,  not  to 
exceed  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1977.  »« ,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1978,  and  $5,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1979,  aU  funds  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 
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ZERO-BASE  BUDOETINO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Neal)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  several 
months  I  have  been  working  on  a  bill  to 
require  a  complete  rejustlflcation  of 
every  Gtovemment  program  on  a  periodic 
basis  and  to  reorganize  and  simplify  the 
bureaucracy  so  that  it  will  be  more  effi- 
cient, more  economical,  mcx-e  subject  to 
congressional  oversight  and  thus  more 
responsive  to  the  real  needs  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  I  have  discussed  this  proj- 
ect with  my  constituents  at  public  town 
meetings  and  individually  and  have  got- 
ten, I  believe,  full  support  for  the  idea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  Jimmy  Carter  was 
Governor  of  Georgia,  he  successfully  In- 
stituted such  a  refwm  and  I  have  used 
his  program,  which  he  called  zero-base 
budgeting,  as  the  basis  for  my  thinking. 
I  am  not  the  only  one  to  have  recognized 
the  merits  of  such  a  concept  and  Just 
this  past  week  Senator  Muskie  intro- 
duced a  bill,  S.  2925,  the  Govemmen* 
Economy  and  Spending  Reform  Act  of 
1976,  designed  to  accomplish  essentially 
the  same  goals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  imperative 
that  we  begin  consideration  of  these  con- 
cepts now  and  to  that  end  I  am  today 
Introducing  Senator  Muskie's  bill  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  What  differ- 
ences there  might  be  between  our  con- 
cepts can  be  ironed  out  during  the  hear- 
ings and  markup  processes,  but  beginning 
with  Identical  bills  will,  I  believe,  expe- 
dite our  early  consideration  of  this  much 
needed  reform. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Gov.  Jimmy  Carter 
described  hla  concept  In  an  article  which 
was  published  In  Innovations  In  State 
Government  in  June  of  1974.  His  dis- 
course, enOtled  "Planning  a  Budget  Prom 
Zero,"  describes  the  need  and  the  plan 
very  excellenUy  and  I  would  Mke  to  com- 
mend the  text  of  that  article,  which  fol- 
lows, to  my  colleagues: 

PLANKoro  A  BcDorr  Fxom  T^yy 
(By  Ctovemor  Jimmy  Carter) 
On  the  campaign  traU,  a  lot  of  promises 
are  made  by  candidates  for  public  office  to 
Improve  economy  and  efficiency  In  goTern- 
ment  If  they  are  elected.  This  pledge  has  a 
natural  appeal  to  the  financially  over-bur- 
dened taxpayer.  But  when  the  winning  can- 
didate* take  office,  they  too  often  find  that 
Ifs  easier  to  talk  about  economy  and  effl- 
clency  in  government  than  to  accomplish  it 
Entrenched    bureaucracy   is   hard    to   move 
from  its  existing  patterns. 

Taxpayers,  on  the  other  hand,  hear  the 
promises  but  see  few  results.  It  seems  to 
them  that  for  every  new  program  in  govern- 
ment there  must  be  a  tax  increaae.  Each 


government — whether  federal,  state  ex  local — 
seems  to  have  an  insatiable  financial  need. 
No  matter  how  much  money  Is  collected,  it 
never  seems  to  be  enough. 

When  I  campaigned  for  Governor,  I  prom- 
ised that  If  elected  there  would  be  no  general 
statewide  tax  increase  during  my  four-year 
term  in  office.  At  the  same  time,  I  outlined 
a  platform  of  eight  general  goals  and  97  spe- 
cific objectives  that  I  wanted  to  accomplish. 
The  twin  promlseti,  in  my  estimation,  were 
not  incompatible.  I  felt  that  this  administra- 
tion could  reverse  the  past  pattern  of  ignor- 
ing campaign  promisee. 

Immediately  upon  election,  I  began  plan- 
ning a  program  to  keep  my  commitments. 
I  knew  that  simple  appeals  for  greater  pro- 
ductivity in  government  were  not  the  answer. 
Economy  and  efficiency  must  come  from 
basic,  subtle  changes  that  slice  acroHS  the 
complete  spectrum  of  a  government's  ac- 
tivity. The  two  areas  that  seemed  to  ofTer 
greatest  posslbiUtlea  of  success  were  budget- 
ing and  plauuiug.  Through  Ught  budgeting, 
more  services  can  be  squeezed  out  of  every 
tax  dollar  spent.  Through  plamilng,  the 
groundwork  can  be  laid  for  implementing 
new  programs  and  expanding  existing  ones 
in  ways  that  wUl  avoid  possible  pitfalls  and 
launch  the  programs  directly  towards  their 
goal  from  the  beginning. 

As  a  citizen  interested  in  government  and 
as  a  former  legislator.  I  had  long  believed 
that  too  many  governmental  programs  are 
botched  because  they  are  started  in  haste 
without  adequate  planning  or  establishment 
of  goaU.  Too  often  they  never  really  attack 
the  targeted  problems. 

The  services  provided  by  Georgia's  stata 
government  are  now  greatly  improved,  and 
every  tax  dollar  Is  being  stretched  farther 
than  ever  before.  There  has  not  been  a  gen- 
eral statawide  tax  increase  during  my  term. 
In  fact,  there  has  been  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion In  ad  valorem  tax.  Neither  will  a  tax 
increase  be  necessary  when  my  successor 
takes  office  next  year. 

RROKCAKIKATION    ICKKOIM    PI..tNKINr.    AKD 
BUDCnTNO 

In  budgeting,  we  inrtlated  a  new  concept 
called  zero-base  budgeting  to  help  us  monitor 
state  programs  better  and  attain  increased 
efficiency.  In  the  area  of  planning,  we  merged 
the  roles  of  planning  and  budgeting— which 
had  previously  operated  completely  inde- 
pendent of  each  other— so  that  they  could 
work  together  in  promoting  more  economy  In 
government.  At  the  same  time,  we  clearly 
defined  the  various  roles  of  planning  and 
assigned  the  proper  roles  to  the  appropriate 
organizational  tmlt. 

The  functions  of  planning  and  budgeting 
were  merged  In  a  broad  reorganization  pro- 
gram that  completely  streamlined  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Georgia's  stata  government. 
Much  of  our  success  during  the  past  three 
years  In  improving  stata  programs  Is  a  direct 
result  of  reorganization. 

We  reduced  the  number  of  stata  agencies 
from  about  300  to  22  major  operating  agen- 
cies and  combined  functions  to  elimlnata 
duplication  and  overlapping  of  services.  For 
Instance,  33  agencies  were  combined  to  form 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources.  Re- 
organization is  a  separata  story  of  govern- 
ment in  action.  My  Intarest  now  is  to  stress 
how  we  changed  our  budgeting  and  planning 
procedures  to  help  accomplish  the  previously 
stated  goals. 


TBS  ZnO-BASK  PUNCIMJC 

Georgia  was  the  first  government  to  Imple- 
ment a  program  of  zero-base  budgeting.  Un- 
der this  novel  concept,  every  dollar  requested 
of  expenditure  during  the  next  budget  pe- 
riod must  be  Justified,  Including  current  ex- 
penditures that  are  to  continue.  It  also  pro- 
vides for  examining  the  effectiveness  of  each 
activity  at  various  fimdlng  levels.  This  is  a 
dramatically  different  concept  from  that  fol- 


lowed by  most  govemmenta.  which  ooneui- 
trata  almost  totally  on  proposed  new  ex- 
penditures when  considering  a  new  budget 
Except  for  non-recurring  programs  or  ex- 
penditures, the  continuing  expenditures  In 
a  current  budget  get  little  attantion. 

Take  as  an  example  a  government  with  a 
budget  of  $1  billion.  Projections  are  that  the 
new  budget  wUl  grow  by  $60  mUlion  during 
the  next  budget  cycle  because  of  growth  In 
the  economy,  a  tax  increase  or  other  factors 
Department  heads  submit  their  budget  re- 
quests with  proposed  increases  to  get  a  sUce 
of  the  $fi0  million  In  new  funds,  either  to 
expand  existing  programs,  launch  new  pro- 
grams, or  to  cover  increases  in  coete  through 
infiatlon.  The  governing  officials  rarely  look 
at  the  existing  expenditures  to  Judge  wheth- 
er they  are  meeting  their  objective.  The  offl- 
claU  are  concerned  only  with  carving  up  the 
$60  mUlion  in  new  funds.  If  graded,  a  new 
program  actually  might  become  a  greatar  pri- 
ority than  an  existUig  program,  but  it  doesn't 
get  funded  unless  it  can  get  a  slice  of  the  $60 
niilllon  in  new  money. 

Zero-base  budgeting  changed  this  prac- 
tice in  OeorgU.  Every  program,  existing  and 
proposed,  must  now  vie  for  funding  in  the 
new  budget  on  an  equal  level.  Every  single 
dollar  spent  by  a  department  in  the  current 
year  must  be  Justified  U  It  U  to  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Governs:  for  funding  In  the 
following  years  budget. 

Until  the  concept  was  Implemented  In 
Georgia,  only  one  Texas  corporation  had  ever 
used  zero-base  budgeting.  The  new  technique 
was  developed  by  that  corporation  as  a  means 
of  reducing  the  costa  of  ita  overall  opera- 
tion, -njis  was  done  by  ranking  every  single 
function  within  the  company's  operations 
and  abollshUig  the  lowest-priority  functions. 
Thus,  the  company  was  able  to  reduce  ex- 
penses as  required  in  a  manner  that  retained 
the  most-needed  functions. 

DECISION  PACKAOCS  ESTABLISH  PRIORmES 

On  a  larger  scale,  zero-base  budgeting  In 
Georgia  has  peeled  the  veU  of  secrecy  from 
around  bureaucracy  by  opening  up  for  In- 
spection and  scruUny  the  activities  of  every 
single  state  employee.  For  the  first  time,  • 
Governor,  legislator,  department  head,  or 
anyone  else  can  study  in  detail  what  is  being 
accomplished  at  the  lowest  level  of  state 
activity. 

The  heart  of  zero-base  budgeting  Is  deci- 
sion packages,  which  are  prepared  by  man- 
agers  at  each  level  of  government,  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom.  These  packages— 10,000 
In  Georgia — cover  every  existing  or  proposed 
function  or  activity  of  each  agency.  The  pack- 
ages  include  an  analysis  of  the  cost,  purpose, 
altamative  courses  of  action,  measures  ol 
performance,  consequences  of  not  performing 
the  activity,  and  benefita. 

Merely  compiling  these  packages  would  not 
accomplish  any  purpose  other  than  to  pro- 
vide infornnatlon.  Therefore,  they  are  ranked 
In  order  of  importance  against  other  cur- 
rent and  new  activities.  This  ranking  forms 
the  basis  of  detarmining  what  functions  are 
recommended  for  funding  in  the  new  budget 
depending,  of  coiu-se,  upon  the  amount  of 
money  available.  If  less  funds  are  appropri- 
atad  than  requested,  the  lowest-ranking 
functions  and  activities  are  cut  out. 

PtANNINO    REQUIREMENTS 

Besides  placing  priority  on  spending  pro- 
grams and  revealing  more  Information  about 
actual  governmental  operations,  zero-base 
budgeting  achieves  one  more  Important  ac- 
tion: it  forces  planning  into  levels  of  gov- 
ernment where  planning  may  never  have  ex- 
isted. It  forces  all  levels  of  government  to  find 
bettar  ways  of  accomplishing  their  missions. 
It  also  gives  a  voice  In  governmental  direc- 
tion to  the  rank  and  file  state  employee  who 
Is  responsible  for  deUverlng  services.  Besides 
making  him  a  more  Integral  part  of  the  plan- 
ning process.  It  elevates  his  own  sense  of 
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importance  of  his  position  and  prompta  him 
to  work  harder  and  deliver  more  efficient 
services. 

Theie  are  three  lugredieuta  necessary  for 
successful  implementation  of  zero-base 
budgeting:  (1)  unqualified  supjjort  from  top 
executives,  (2)  effective  design  of  the  system, 
and  (3)  effective  management  of  the  systam. 

Zero-base  budgeting  has  been  well-received 
in  Georgia.  It  has  become  an  Important  plan- 
ning tool  to  insure  that  we  are  placing  our 
priorities  on  the  proper  programs  and  are 
constantly  seeking  the  maximum  services  for 
every  stata  dollar. 

I  don't  want  to  inlslead  you  and  leave  the 
impression  that  implementation  of  zero-base 
budgeting  has  created  miracles  in  Georgia's 
state  government.  Obviously  It  has  not.  But 
It  has  been  subtly  at  work  f<»'  three  years 
making  t>aslc  changes  in  the  c^>erations  of 
our  government  and  will  continue  to  pioneer 
further  Improvements  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  merging  of  budgeting  and  planning 
services  into  one  cohesive  organization  has 
worked  so  weU  that  one  wonders  why  they 
were  ever  located  in  separata,  noncooperatlng 
agencies. 

State  plamiing  was  a  function  of  the 
Bureau  of  Stata  Planning  and  Community 
Affairs  when  I  took  office,  while  the  Budget 
Bureau  handled  all  budget  matters.  Although 
both  agencies  were  under  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernor since  he  appointed  both  agency  heads, 
they  operated  separately  with  no  cooperation 
between  them — a  fact  that  minimised  the 
probability  of  the  plamiing  output  being 
implemented. 

One  of  the  most  critical  problems  was  khat 
the  Bureau  of  State  Plannin:  vui  Com- 
munity Affairs,  which  oad  bMn  ere. ted  in 
1967,  had  never  r-jmilr  aatabllshad  hi  mis- 
sion in  Georgia 'r  state  govemxiMnt  afUr  four 
years  of  opertdon.  Leglslaton  didn't  under- 
stand ita  furctlona  and  ware  aktptlcal  of  ita 
entire  operation.  Tb*y  felt  that  tbe  rHi  onlng 
bureau  and  the  Individual  state  dvatonente 
were  overlapping  la  their  respenatbilltleB. 
In  some  instances  this  was  true.  More  Im- 
portantly, the  planning  bureau  was  doing 
most  of  the  program  planning  In  state  gov- 
ernment without  adequately  synchronizing 
its  efforts  with  the  state  agencies.  When  It 
came  time  to  Implement  the  planning  efforts, 
department  heads  were  skeptical  and  too 
often  were  reluctant  to  push  for  implementa- 
tion of  the  proposed  improvemento.  T3xiB 
created  an  impasse  that  made  the  work  of 
state  planners  generally  ineffective. 

As  soon  as  reorganization  brought  the 
budgeting  and  planning  functions  together 
into  the  same  agency,  the  Office  of  Planning 
and  Budget,  changes  began  to  occur.  For  the 
first  time,  planners  and  budget  analysta 
worked  side  by  side  and  began  to  ooordlnate 
their  efforta. 

Over  a  period  of  another  year,  further 
changes  took  place  that  changed  completely 
the  role  of  state  planning.  Through  reorgani- 
zation, most  state  agencies  began  to  do  their 
own  f\inctional  program  planning.  This  was 
made  possible  by  creation  of  planning  divi- 
sions within  these  departmenta  for  the  first 
time,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  the  reduction 
in  number  of  departmenta  made  them  large 
enough  to  Justify  their  own  program  plan- 
ning divisions. 

A   NLW   ROLE    FOR    THE    PLANNING    DIVISION 

Concurrently,  planners  In  the  Planning 
Division  of  the  Office  of  Planning  and 
Budget  assumed  a  new  role  of  policy  plan- 
ning rather  than  program  planning.  By  re- 
stricting program  planning  to  the  agency 
level,  there  is  now  a  greater  chance  that  It 
will  be  implemented. 

Georgia  state  law  charges  the  OPB  Plan- 
ning Division  with  the  responsibility  for  as- 
sessing accurately  Georgia's  physical,  social 
and  economic  needs.  On  a  periodic  and  timely 
basis  throughout  the  year,  these  needs  are 
identified,  documented  and  analyzed. 


One  method  that  I  have  used  to  secure 
citizen  participation  in  the  state  planning 
process  wm  the  Goals  for  Georgia  program. 
This  was  a  year-long  program  In  1071  In 
which  Georgia  citizens  were  given  a  chance 
to  outline  the  types  of  programs  they  wanted 
their  state  government  to  emphasize  in  the 
years  ahead.  Since  that  time,  state  planning 
has  been  updating  the  resulte  of  this  pro- 
gram continuously  in  the  formidatlon  of  the 
state's  goals  and  policies. 

The  role  of  OPB  planners  in  preparation  of 
the  1975  budget  tells  the  story  of  how  state 
planning  is  now  done  in  Georgia. 

Long  before  the  state's  budget  analysts  got 
deeply  Involved  In  preparation  of  the  pro- 
posed fiscal  year  1976  budget  that  would  be 
submitted  to  the  General  Assembly,  OPB 
planners  started  meeting  with  department 
heads  to  determine  their  program  priorities 
for  the  following  year.  Detailed  analyses  were 
prepared  and  submitted  to  me  for  review.  At 
the  same  time,  I  was  meeting  with  the  plan- 
ners to  outline  my  priorities.  Later,  1  met  to- 
gether with  the  planners  and  each  depart- 
ment head  to  discuss  both  of  our  priorities. 
We  reached  a  mutual  agreement  on  many 
programs  to  be  pursued  and  disagreed  on 
others.  Even  though  we  didn't  reach  una- 
nimity, we  established  a  common  ground  of 
understanding  about  oiu*  conflicting  goals. 
Later,  when  the  budget  analysta  started  put- 
ting together  the  actual  budget  proposals  in 
dollars  and  centa,  the  spadework  done  by  the 
planners  proved  to  be  an  immense  help. 

OPB's  Planning  Division  didn't  stop  at  this 
point.  Ite  staff  continued  to  attend  every 
budget  meeting  and  provide  assistance  in 
Ironing  out  details  of  the  actual  budget  pro- 
posal to  be  made.  Although  planners  had 
been  involved  In  preparation  of  the  proposed 
fiscal  year  1974  budget,  this  was  the  first 
time  they  had  actually  been  InvtHved  with 
a  clear-cut  role  established  for  them.  I  can 
only  say  that  I  wish  we  had  had  tlUs  type  of 
budgeting-planning  relationship  available 
when  I  became  Governor.  I  am  more  than 
pleased  with  the  working  rapport  that  has 
been  established.  The  relationship  between 
me  and  all  department  heads  concerning 
budgeting  preparation  has  been  improved 
considerably. 

The  work  of  the  planners  is  reflected  In 
our  printed  budget  documents  as  well.  One 
of  the  three  budget  documents  we  prepare 
m  Georgia  is  an  outline  of  proposed  spend- 
Ings  on  a  program  basis  with  a  four-year 
piojectlon  of  future  needs  for  each  program. 
•nilB  document  Is  keyed  by  page  number  to 
the  main  financial  display  document  for  easy 
cross-reference. 

One  role  of  planners  has  been  retained — 
program  evaluation.  This  Involves  determin- 
ing whether  each  program  has  attained  ite 
«>bjectlve  and  making  a  thorough  analysis  of 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  each  pro- 
gram. 

OPB  planners  were  left  with  this  function 
because  an  objective,  outeide-the-agency 
evaluation  is  needed,  and  because  many  pro- 
grams cross  agency  lines.  It  would  not  be 
fair  for  one  line  agency  to  evaluate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  a  related  program  in  another  line 
agency. 

Along  with  the  new  objectives  of  OPB's 
Planning  Division,  one  major  change  has 
taken  place  in  ovu:  recruiting  efforta.  Instead 
of  recruiting  trained  planners,  we  hire  ex- 
perte  in  the  various  areas  of  governmental 
activity  such  as  education,  law  enforcement, 
mental  health,  ete.  We  provide  them  the  In- 
house  training  necessary  to  work  within  tiie 
framework  of  our  planning  organization. 
This  iHslicy  has  been  successful.  By  virtue  of 
being  experta  in  their  activity  of  assignment, 
OPB  planners  can  discuss  programs  on  a 
level  with  departanent  heads.  They  have  an 
expertise  that  is  creating  more  trust  in  state 
planning  and  is  helping  to  establish  better 
rapport  between  the  Governor's  Office  and 
the  various  state  departmenta. 


Georgia's  state  government  still  has  a  long 
way  to  go  to  achieve  the  quality  of  servlee 
that  I  would  like  to  see.  But  we've  come  a 
long  way  since  I  took  office  in  1971. 

The  innovations  Involving  zero-base  budg- 
eting and  merging  of  the  budgeting  and 
planning  staffs  will  be  felt  in  Georgia  for  a 
Icmg  time.  We  are  leaving  a  legacy  to  our 
next  Governor  that  will  allow  him  the  flexi- 
bility and  mechanism  to  move  quickly  mto 
the  decisionmaking  process  of  a  new  admin- 
ista:«tion  that  hasn't  been  available  to  Geor- 
gia's past  governors. 


BILL  TO  PREVE^^^  U.S.  POSTAL 
SERVICE  FROM  CLOSING  AlfDl. 
TIONAL  RURAL  POST  OFFICES 
WITHOUT  CONSENT  OP  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tiie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I,  along  with  my  colleague  from  Tennes- 
see, Ed  Jones,  am  introducing  legislation 
to  prevent  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  from 
closing  additional  rural  post  offices  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Congress. 

The  post  office  is  a  major  component 
of  the  communications  network  in  this 
country  and  is  virtually  the  heari^seat  of 
rural  America.  I  refuse  to  sit  idly  by  and 
allow  another  unsound  national  postal 
policy  to  sever  the  communication  lines 
in  the  countryside  of  this  Nation. 

Those  who  choose  to  live  in  nonmetro- 
politan  areas  have  just  as  much  zigbt  to 
convenient  postal  facilities  and  services 
as  those  Amei-icans  who  live  in  metro- 
politan areas. 

Though  the  Postal  Sei"vice  desperately 
needs  to  adopt  measures  to  put  its  eco- 
nomic house  in  order,  the  singling  out  of 
rural  America  for  wholesale  curtailment 
of  services  is  unjustified  and  relegates 
Americans  living  In  the  countryside  to 
second-class  citizenship. 

I  commend  my  bill  for  the  considera- 
tion of  all  my  colleagues,  regardless  of 
the  constituency  they  represent.  This  is  a 
matter  of  pure  and  simple  equity. 


ON  SAVING  THE  CHILDREN 

<Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  this  country 
is  experiencing  a  distressing  Increase  in 
juvenile  crime  and  delinquency.  From 
I960  to  1974,  the  number  of  people  ar- 
rested who  are  under  18  years  of  age 
jumped  by  almost  140  percent.  Some  of 
these  youthful  offenders  are  clearly  in 
violation  of  the  law;  many,  however,  are 
emotionally  disturbed  children  striking 
out  at  their  famUy  and  society. 

We  are  aware  of  some  of  these  trou- 
bled youths  due  to  the  crimes  they  com- 
mit. Yet  many  more  disturbed  children 
exist  who  do  not  resort  to  violence.  Be- 
cause they  have  not  reached  the  crisis 
stage  of  violence,  these  children  are  per- 
ceived as  not  yet  draiandlng  immediate 
treatment.  BCany  receive  attention  only 
after  they  strike  out  at  their  «iviron- 
ment  and  then  the  treatment  is  fre- 
quently extreme — to  wit:  institutionali- 
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zation  in  Juvenile  homes,  reform  schools, 
et  cetera. 

Preventive  treatment  can  save  the 
maladjusted  child  from  becoming  a  Ju- 
venile delinquent;  such  services  can  work 
with  not  only  the  troubled  child  but  also 
the  parents  and  other  possibly  disturbed 
family  members.  This  community-based 
care  can  cover  a  large  range  of  services 
including  housekeeping,  vocational  and 
health  planning,  and  psychiatric  and 
other  coimseling  services. 

Significantly,  preventive  care  for  trou- 
bled children  and  their  families  means 
better  care  for  the  child  and  lower  costs 
for  the  taxpayer.  For  all  these  reasons, 
I  have  Introduced  a  bill  to  provide  Fed- 
eral funding  to  Stete  and  local  welfare 
agencies  so  as  to  encourage  comprehen- 
sive and  less  costly  treatment  of  emo- 
tionally disturbed  children  and  their 
families. 

This  biU,  H.R.  10383.  is  entitled  the 
"Community-Based  Day  Treatment  and 
In-Home  Services  for  Children  and  Fam- 
ilies Act."  My  legislation  is  designed  to 
provide  alternatives  to  the  traditional 
approach  of  removal  of  the  child  from 
his  or  her  family  and  subsequent  institu- 
tionalization. A  recent  University  of 
Michigan  study  conducted  for  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Jiistice  declares  the  need 
for  a  new  emphasis  on  community,  not 
foster  home,  treatment.  The  study  states 
that  nearly  4  out  of  5  State  agency  ad- 
ministrators surveyed  agree  that  "most 
adjudicated  delinquents  do  not  belong  in 
Institutions  at  all'  and  a  majority  stated 
that  "conununity-based  programs  are 
better  than  even  the  most  effective 
institutions." 

In  fact,  a  consensus  exists  tliat,  al- 
though institutionalization  is  the  com- 
mon means  of  treating  the  disturbed 
child,  in-home  services  and  day  care 
treatment  should  be  developed  and  util- 
ized. The  1967  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice  concluded  tliat  community-based 
programs  are,  for  most  Juvenile  offenders, 
more  effective  and  less  costly  than  incar- 
ceration; nevertheless,  most  funds  in 
this  area  are  spent  on  large  State  institu- 
tions. All  agree  on  the  need  for  this  re- 
orientation of  community  services  but 
little  is  done.  My  bill  would  provide  the 
necessary  stimulus  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  community  child  care  services. 

Many  State  and  local  family  welfare 
agencies  realize  the  need  for  preventive 
commimlty  services  and  some  attempt  to 
provide  this  care.  A  branch  of  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 
conducted  an  extensive  study  of  its  com- 
taimity  and  found  fragmentation,  dupli- 
cation, and  overlapping  In  private  and 
public  agencies.  One  example  was  a  case 
where  65  workers  and  29  agencies  dealt 
with  one  alcoholic  mother  and  her  eleven 
children,  most  of  whom  had  severe  emo- 
tional problems.  Even  with  all  this  at- 
tention, certain  basic  services  needed  by 
tiiis  family  were  not  provided.  The  local 
SPCC  cited,  among  other  deficiencies,  the 
scant  planning  for  services  to  anticipate 
»nd  prevent  maltreatment. 

At  least  the  family  mentioned  received 
some  attention;  many  disturbed  chil- 
drtaa.  go  lumoUced  until  it  Is  too  late.  In 
1968,  the  New  York  City  Department  of 
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Social  Services  took  custody  of  a  3-year- 
old  boy  who  was  abused  and  neglected. 
The  child  was  first  placed  with  a  child 
welfare  agency  which  put  him  temporar- 
ily In  a  foundling  hospital.  The  "tem- 
porary"   placement    became    a    4-year 
placement.  When  the  child  first  entered 
the  hospital,  he  showed  signs  of  mental 
retardation  that  was  due  to  a  metabolic 
disorder.  Yet  the  child  was  not  tested  for 
any  such  disease  imtil  2  years  after  his 
hospital  commitment.  This  disease  can 
be  easily  treated  by  a  controlled  diet,  yet 
if  ignored  it  causes  physical  damage,  in- 
cluding brain  damage.   Eventually   the 
child  was  placed  with  foster  parents  who 
did  not  follow  his  special  diet  plan.  Noth- 
ing was  done  for  4  months,  and  finally 
the  child  became  so  ill  that  he  was  hos- 
pitalized. After  two  more  unsuccessful 
foster  home  placements,  the  cliild  re- 
turned to  a  hospital  where  he  has  resided 
for  the  last  2  years. 

Marcla  R.  Lowr>-.  director  of  tlie  chil- 
dren's rights  project  of  the  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union,  prepared  the  complaint  on 
behalf  of  the  boy  who  Is  now  represented 
by  the  New  York  CLU.  I  mention  her. 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  she  initially  sug- 
gested to  me  the  need  for  legislation  pro- 
viding for  community -based  treatment 
of  emotionally  disturbed  children,  result- 
ing in  this  bill. 

Not  only  child  welfare  agencies  but 
also  concerned  public  ofBcials  have  re- 
alized the  need  for  reorientation  of  child 
care  programs.  New  York  Governor  Hugh 
Carey  recently  stated: 

I  W)e  can  no  longer  afford — In  temn  of  cost 
and  conscience — to  tn.stltutlonaltze  people 
Who  can  be  better  treated  at  the  commu- 
nity level. 


Although  many  public  ofBcials  and 
welfare  agencies  realize  the  need  and 
concwnitant  savings  for  commimity- 
based  treatment,  they  are  financially 
handicapped  from  providing  transitional 
and  supportive  fimding  for  these  new 
services.  In  New  York  City  alone  1,600 
problem  children  are  being  denied  ade- 
quate care  due  to  budgetary  difficulties. 
According  to  Carol  Parry,  director  of 
New  York  City's  Special  Services  for 
Children,  only  the  child  who  has  been 
rejected  by  every  possible  agency  and  In 
a  confirmed  emergency  is  admitted  to 
tlie  city's  sliort-term  care  facilities,  caill- 
dren  whose  problems  are  less  than  crisis- 
level  must  remain  at  home  "but  the 
longer  they  stay  there,  the  greater  the 
chance  that  they  will  become  emer- 
gencies." 

By  no  means  is  this  problem  limited  to 
one  city  or  region.  Over  300.000  emo- 
tionally disturbed  children  are  in  insti- 
tutions nationwide.  The  problem  Is  clear, 
the  solution  is  evident.  I  call  upon  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  to  act  on  this 
legislation  and,  by  providing  the  needed 
supportive  services,  save  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  children  from  misery  and  physi- 
cal and  mental  deterioration. 


CONGRESSIONAL  INTIMIDATION  OF 
THE  PRESS  IS  UNFORTUNATELY 
WORKING  AS  CBS  SUSPENDS 
SCHORR 


(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tliis 


point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OTnNOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tm 
Monday  of  this  week,  in  a  statement  for 
the  Record,  I  warned  that  tlie  Straiten 
resolution  against  Daniel  Schorr  poses  a 
grave  threat  to  freedom  of  the  press  in 
America,  constituting  far  greater  danger 
to  our  national  security  than  Mr.  Schorrs 
actions  in  causing  to  be  published  the 
report  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence. 

Sadly,  tlie  threat  I  envisaged  is  alreadj- 
becoming  a  reality.  Yesterday  CBS  buck- 
led  imder  to  the  presstu-e  caused  by  the 
resolution  and  suspended  Daniel  Schorr 
from  his  reporting  duties,  using  the  lame 
excuse  that  Mr.  Schorr  woidd  be  too  pre- 
occupied defending  himself  from  the 
congressional  inquiry  to  have  time  to 
perform  his  broadcast  duties— patently 
rubbish. 

Our  constitutional  freedoms  have  sur- 
vived and  fluorished  primarily  because  of 
the  willingness  of  Americans  threatened 
with  their  deprivation  to  stand  up  and 
fight  to  preserve  them.  The  failure  of  CBS 
to  stand  behind  Daniel  Schorr  and  fight 
the  attempted  Intimidation  of  his  exer- 
cise of  freedom  of  the  press,  is  shameful. 
CBS'  acquiescence  can  only  contribute  to 
the  erosion  of  the  most  basic  and  precious 
right  imder  which  It  and  every  other 
press  medlimi  Is  able  to  freely  report  the 
news  In  their  great  democracy,  one  of  the 
few  in  which  true  freedom  of  the  press 
still  prevails.  The  right  of  all  Americans 
to  receive  full  and  unbiased  coverage  of 
events,  free  from  Government  infiuence, 
Is  tarnished  both  by  congressional  intimi- 
dation and  CBS*  yielding  to  it. 

I  deeply  hope  that  the  House  Cotb- 
mlttee  on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct 
will  have  the  good  sense  to  reject  the  In- 
quiry assigned  to  it  by  the  hasty  and  Ill- 
considered  actions  of  this  House  last 
Thursday  as  being  both  beyond  its  Jiuis- 
dictlon  and  an  abuse  of  congressional 
process  which  severely  threatens  basic 
constitutional  rights  both  of  Mr.  Schorr 
and  of  the  American  people. 

There  is  no  question  that  reporters  In 
the  futiu-e  will  hesitate  to  publish  ma- 
terials coming  into  their  hands  that 
Congress  wishes  to  suppress,  unless  this 
inquiry  is  promptly  quashed.  Otherwise, 
they  win  be  on  notice  that  by  exercise  of 
their  constitutional  rights  of  publication 
they  face  congressional  Investigation, 
threatened  revocation  of  their  creden- 
tials, and  suspension  from  their  jobs.  Ihe 
precedent  being  set  both  by  Congress 
and  by  CBS  is  deplorable  and  dangerous. 
Action  to  reverse  this  assault  upon  the 
Constitution  Is  of  utmost  urgency. 

As  I  said  In  mj-  Monday  statement,  the 
action  which  we  should  take  In  this  sit- 
uation should  be  solely  directed  at  the 
person  or  persons  who  leaked  classified 
information  in  the  report,  not  against 
the  press  for  its  publication.  Further- 
more, it  is  Important  to  reiterate  that 
this  entire  controversy  deplorably  de- 
flects public  attention  from  the  vital  con- 
tents of  the  report  and  badly  needed  re- 
forms of  our  intelligence  agencies  and 
their  activiUes,  focusing  Instead  on  the 
circumstances  of  the  release  of  this  In- 
formation. I  hope  this  was  not  the  in- 
tended resixlL 
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Tom  Wicker  of  the  New  York  Times 
wrote  a  very  sensitive  and  sensible  eval- 
uation of  this  Bltnatlon  In  his  column 
yesterday,  Tuesday,  February  24,  1976, 
which  I  Insert  at  this  point  for  consid- 
eration by  my  colleagues: 

Defendino  Dan  Schokr 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

In  suspending  Daniel  Schorr  from  his  re- 
porting duties,  CBS  News  has  succumbed  to 
a  campaign  launched  within  the  Ford  Ad- 
ministration to  picture  the  Central  InteUi- 
gence  Agency  as  an  erring  but  basically 
worthy  victim  of  those  who  leak  Its  vital 
secrets  and  reporters  who  print  them. 

Jfr.  Schorr  has  conceded  that  be  made  a 
copy  of  the  House  Intelligence  Committee's 
report  avaUable  for  publication  in  The  Vil- 
lage Voice,  a  New  York  weekly.  The  charge 
•gainst  him  Is  that  be  "sold"  a  dociunent 
that  not  only  disclooed  national  security  in- 
formation but  which  the  House  of  Bepre- 
aentatlTes  bad  voted  not  to  publish.  The 
"selling"  charge  arises  from  Mr.  Schorr's  sug- 
gestion that  The  Voice  make  a  contribution 
to  the  Reporters'  Committee  for  Freedom  of 
the  Press. 

Anyone  who  knows  Daniel  Schorr  knows 
also  that  it  Is  absurd  to  suggest  that  he 
sought  to  profit  materially  from  publication 
of  the  House  cranmlttee  report.  The  facts  are 
that  Mr.  Schorr  did  hot  suggest  payment  for 
himself,  but  to  a  cause  he  considered  worthy. 
He  first  determined,  as  a  CBS  reporter,  that 
the  broadcast  possibilities  of  the  report  had 
been  exhausted.  When  the  possibility  of  book 
publication  fell  through.  Clay  Felker,  pub- 
lisher of  The  Voice,  offered  to  print  the 
report. 

"I  had  then  to  consider,"  Mr.  Schorr  wrote 
the  editors  of  The  ITew  Tork  Times,  "since 
taking  money  was  unthinkable  to  me, 
whether  Felker  should  be  the  sole  beneficiary. 
If  our  system  inerltiAly  creates  profits, 
should  Felker  enjoy  them  exclusively?  So, 
I  suggested  it  would  be  appropriate  for  him 
to  make  some  gesture  to  the  free  press  Idea 
irtilch  had  animated  me  by  a  'voluntary'  con- 
tribution to  the  Reporters'  Committee.  .  .  ." 
In  fact,  the  arrangement  was  so  "voluntary" 
that  the  contribution  has  not  been  made. 

This  arrangement  may  well  have  been  an 
error  of  judgment.  But  Mr.  Schorr  deserves 
to  have  it  acknowledged  that  there  was  no 
"sale"  of  the  committee  report  nor  any  ar- 
rangement designed  for  his  personal  enrich- 
ment, or  that  of  anyone;  and  that  he  at  leaat 
thought  he  was  precluding  a  "profit"  even 
for  The  Village  Voice. 

The  other  major  question  concerning  pub- 
lication of  the  committee  report  is  whether 
Mr.  Schorr  should  h«ve  turned  it  over  to  The 
Voice  In  any  clreumatancee.  Did  not  the 
House  vote  to  keep  it  secret?  Has  not  Oeorge 
Bush,  the  new  CJA.  director,  said  publica- 
tion damaged  national  security? 

In  fact,  Mr.  Bush  took  refuge  In  the  an- 
cient govenunental  dodge  of  saying.  In  effect. 
"If  you  only  knew  what  I  knew  .  .  .  but  of 
course  I  can't  tell  you  what  I  know."  When 
the  Qovemment  made  the  charge  about  pub- 
lication of  the  Pentagon  Papers  In  1971  that 
the  national  sec\inty  had  been  damaged  In 
ways  it  could  not  publicly  discuss.  Federal 
Judge  Murray  Ourfein  was  unable  in  a  secret 
session  to  elicit  from  Oovernment  witnesses 
a  single  specific  Instance  of  actual  damage 
to  the  national  security. 

This  history,  of  course,  proves  nothing 
about  the  conunlttee  report  except  that 
statements  like  Mr.  Bush's  should  be  re- 
garded with  much  Bkepticlsm — particularly 
since  (a)  most  of  the  report's  major  points 
had  previously  been  published,  so  that  at 
worse  any  seciirlty  damage  already  had  been 
done;  (b)  other  reaaonably  knowledgeable 
persons,  including  the  House  committee  and 
its  staff,  believed  that,  as  Mr.  Schorr  said.  It 
contained  "nothing  more  of  national  secu- 
rity significance,  oertalnly  nothing  that 
would  endanger  any  individual." 


Besides,  Mr.  Bush  himself,  appearing  on 
•Meet  the  Press,"  conceded  that  "the  funda- 
mental question  is  that  Congress  voted  by 
almost  two-to-one  that  the  report  not  be 
made  public,  and  it  was  made  public  .  .  . 
that's  just  plain  wrong."  This  Is  the  basic 
charge  against  Mr.  Schorr,  but  It  is  Oeorge 
Bush  who  Is  just  plain  wrong. 

How  Is  it  different  for  the  House  to  vote 
to  suppress  a  public  document  than  for  a 
President  to  suppress  it?  If  President  Ford, 
for  example,  had  decided  not  to  make  public 
the  report  of  the  Rockefeller  Commission  be 
appointed  to  study  CJ.A.  abuses,  would  that 
have  made  It  "just  plain  wrong"  for  a  good 
reporter  like  Dan  Schorr  to  get  hold  of  It  and 
put  It  on  the  pubUc  record? 

Of  course  not,  for  to  say  so  would  be  to  say 
that  either  a  President  alone  or  the  House  by 
majority  vote  can  decide  what  a  free  press 
may  or  may  not  publish.  In  the  Pentagon 
Papers  case,  the  Supreme  Court  specifically 
ruled  against  any  such  doctrine — contraven- 
ing, as  it  would,  the  First  Amendment — al- 
though it  left  open  the  possibility  that  some 
narrowly  specified  matters  might  be  of  such 
Immense  and  Immediate  security  importance 
as  to  warrant  "prior  restraint." 

No  one  has  suggested  that  the  House  com- 
mittee repcwt  is  even  remotely  such  a  matter; 
and  after  a  year-long  investigation  con- 
ducted at  public  expense,  it  was  in  fact  a 
document  that  belonged  where  Dan  Schorr 
put  it — on  the  public  record, 
finalized. 


COUNCIL  ON  ENERGY 
INDEPENDENCE 

(Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE.  Iklr.  Speaker,  on  February 
19  the  Council  on  Energy  Independence 
sent  a  letter  to  President  Ford  express- 
ing their  concerns  about  our  national  en- 
ergy policy.  Noting  that  conservation 
may  hdp  to  extend  supplies  but  is,  by 
itsdf,  InsufBcioxt  and  that  major  con- 
tributions from  solar  and  fusion  power 
are  years  in  the  future,  the  letter  en- 
treated the  President  and  Congress  to 
accelerate  eff(«ts  to  increase  usage  of 
America's  abundant  but  imderutilized 
fuels— coal  and  uranium. 

The  Council  on  Energy  Independence 
Is  a  nonprofit  educational  organization 
representing  a  broad  spectrum  of  scien- 
tists and  engineers.  One  of  the  objectives 
of  the  Council  Is  to  provide  the  public 
with  accurate,  responsible  and  realistic 
commentary  on  the  Nation's  search  for 
energy  independence. 

nieir  letter  to  the  Presidoit,  which 
was  signed  by  nearly  6,000  registered  pro- 
fessUxial  engineers  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois Is  as  follows: 
President  or  the  United  States, 
Peesident  of  the  Senate, 
Speabsb  of  the  House  of  REPBESENTArrvES, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sots:  The  general  welfare  and  security  of 
our  nation  depends  on  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  sufficient  energy. 
Energy  is  essential  to  provide  jobs  and  en- 
sure long-term  employment. 

The  recent  energy  crisis  placed  hundreds 
of  thoiiitan^*"  of  workers  in  the  unemploy- 
ment lines.  The  effect  on  the  economy  has 
been  devastating.  We  mxist  take  steps  now 
to  ensxure  abundant  energy  for  the  present 
and  future  generations.  Our  alternative 
would  be  to  accept  a  reduced  standard  of 
living. 

At  this  time  we  rely  on  foreign  countries 
for  a  significant  quantity  of  our  nation's 
energy  needs.  The  supply  and  cost  of  foreign 
oil  are   beyond  the  control  of  the  United 


States.  In  1660,  we  imported  18  percent  of 
all  oU  used  in  the  United  States.  In  1974, 
40  percent  of  our  oil  was  Imported.  We  can 
HI  afford  to  rely  on  foreign  countries  to  sup- 
ply the  energy  necessary  to  maliitj^ln  the 
United  States  as  a  world  power.  Continued 
reliance  on  imported  energy  is  tantamount 
to  political  and  economic  suicide. 

Today.  80  percent  of  our  total  energy  re- 
quirement Is  supplied  by  oU  and  natural  gas. 
which  represent  only  18  percent  of  our  do- 
mestic energy  reserves.  Domestic  production 
has  been  dwindling  and  reserves  will  soon 
be  exhausted. 

Our  two  most  readily  available  reserve 
sources  of  domestic  energy  are  coal  and  ura- 
nium. Each  of  these  has  been  proven  to  be 
environmentaUy.  technically  and  economic- 
ally capable  of  generating  energy  in  the  form 
of  electricity  in  large  quantities.  The  use  of 
these  resources  must  be  accelerated  Immedi- 
ately. 

Irreplaceable  domestic  oil  and  natural  gas 
supplies  are  too  valuable  to  be  burned  merely 
for  space  heating  or  the  production  of  elec- 
tricity. 

In  meeting  long-term  future  demands  we 
must  develop  alternate  sources  such  as  the 
breeder  and  fusion  reactors,  solar,  geother- 
mal  and  wind  power.  No  viable  source  should 
be  discarded. 

Conservation  may  help  to  somewhat  ex- 
tend our  limited  energy  resources.  Conser- 
vation alone,  however,  is  no  answer. 

We  must  establish  energy  indeptendence  if 
we  are  to  survive  as  a  nation.  Priorities  for 
energy  Independence  must  be  considered  and 
finalized. 

Our  task  is  difficult.  As  a  people  we  are. 
however,  capable  of  effecting  solutions  for 
our  energy  problems.  Therefore,  we  urge  you 
to  accelerate  your  efforts  and  to  focus  your 
attention  on  developing  comprehensive, 
viable  energy  policies  which  will  ensiu^  our 
energy  Independence. 


EXTENSION  OP  NATIONAL  SEA 
GRANT  COLLEGE  AND  PROGRAM 
ACT  OP  1966 

(Mr.  ROGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permissi<xi  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing,  along  with  Chairman  Mvs- 
PEnr.  Mr.  Moshkr.  Mr.  Mrcalte.  Mr. 
FoRSTTHx,  Mr.  Zepesetti.  and  Mr.  Mat- 
suNAGA,  legislation  to  extend  the  Nattmal 
Sea  Grant  College  and  Program  Act  of 
1966. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  tills  tenth  anniversary 
of  the  Sea  Grant  Act,  I  b^eve  this  pro- 
gram can  look  back  on  quite  a  record  of 
accomplishment  In  furthering  research 
in  the  marine  and  ocean  sciences,  and 
Just  as  imp<Hiantly,  in  establishing  a  re- 
search capability  to  meet  the  need  for 
knowledge  In  the  rapidly  expanding  field 
of  ocean  resources  devek^xnent,  utiliza- 
ticm,  and  conservation.  I  am  sure  this 
record  will  be  extensively  reviewed,  and 
desirable  improvements  explored,  at 
hearings  before  the  Oceanography  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine,  beginning  next  week, 

In  order  that  witnesses  and  other  in- 
terested persons  will  have  a  better  (q>- 
portunity  to  consider  the  provisions  of 
this  legislation,  I  woidd  request  that  It 
be  Inserted  in  the  Record  immediately 
following  these  remarks.  The  bOl  would 
extend  the  sea  grant  program  for  S  years, 
authorizing  funding  at  levels  of  $40,000,- 
000,  $45,000,000.  and  $50,000,000  In  each 
year  respectively.  In  addition,  the  bill 
provides  for  three  needed  improvements 
In  the  program. 
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First,  the  present  prohibition  cm  pur- 
chaae  of  ship  time  Is  removed. 

Second,  specific  authority  is  provided 
for  a  program  of  International  coopera- 
tUm,  Including  the  education  of  citizens 
of  foreign  countries  at  sea  grant  institu- 
tions, and  provision  of  advice  to  foreign 
governments;  $3,000,000  is  authorized  in 
each  year  for  this  purpose. 

Third,  authority  for  grants  and  loans 
for  projects  national  in  scope  is  provided 
with  funding  at  100  percent  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government:  $5,000,000  is  author- 
ized in  each  year  for  this  purpose. 

1  look  forward  to  thorough  considera- 
tion of  this  legislation  and  other  sug- 
gestions and  alternatives. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  the  bill  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

H.R.  12108 
A  blU  to  extend  and  amend  the  National  Sea 

Grant  College  and  Program  Act  or  1M6. 

as  amended 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre^ntaUves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
National  Sea  Grant  College  and  Program 
Act  of  19M.  as  amended  (80  Stat.  998;  33 
VB.C.  1121-1124),  la  further  amended  as 
follows: 

(a)  By  Inserting  In  Section  203(b)  (1)  after 
"♦50,000.000."  tt»  words  "for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1977,  not  to  exceed  the 
sum  of  MO.OOO.OOO.  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1978,  not  to  exceed  the  sum 
of  $45,000,000.  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  80,  1979,  not  to  exceed  the  sum 
of  •50.000.000,". 

(b)  By  striking  In  Section  204(d)(2)  the 
period  after  the  word  "purpoees"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  a  semi-colon  and  the 
following  language:  "and  Provided  Also,  that 
the  prohibitions  of  this  paragraph  shaU  not 
apply  to  the  paj-ment  for  the  services  of  re- 
search vessels  and  other  ocean  facilities  di- 
rectly supporting  specific  Sea  Grant  spon- 
sored activities,  as  authorized  by  the  Sec- 
retary.". 

(c)  By  striking  In  Section  204(1)  (2)  aU  of 
the  present  language  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  foUowlng :  "the  term  'marine  en- 
vironment' means  the  Great  Lakes;  the 
oceans  the  Continental  Shelf  of  the  TTnlted 
States;  the  seabed  and  subsoU  of  submarine 
areas  adjacent  to  the  coasts  of  Islands  which 
comprise  United  States  territory;  the  seabed 
and  subsoU  of  submarine  areas  beyond  the 
continental  shelf;  and  the  natural  resources 
thereof; ". 

(d)  By  striking  In  Section  206  all  of  the 
present  language  and  Uisertlng  in  lieu  there- 
of the  fcdlowlng: 

"HmXMATIONAI.  COOPKaATIOK 

"Section   208.  (a)  The   Secretary    to    au- 
thorized to  support  and  encourage  the  ad- 
vancement   of    research    and    development 
capabUltles  of  other  nations  relating  to  the 
exploration,  conservation,  and  management 
of  marine  resources,  and  to  encourage  the 
international  sharing  and  exchange  of  infor- 
mation  thereon,    (b)    In   carrying  out   the 
provisions  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  support  the  ftmdlng  of  education 
and  training  of  foreign  nationals  through  sea 
grant  Institutions,  colleges  and  other  suit- 
able institutes,  laboratories,  and  public  or 
private  agencies  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
provide   advice  to   foreign  nations   on   the 
development  of  their  marine  resources.  Pro- 
vided,  that  paragraphs  (1)   and  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 204(d)  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply,  (c) 
For  the  puriKJse  of  carrying  out  this  section. 
there  Is  authorized  to  be  approprUted  not 
to  exceed  the  s\mi  of  $3,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1977  through  1979,  such  sums 
to  remain  avaUaWe  untn  expended.". 


(e)  By  inserting  a  new  Section  206  to  read 
as  follows: 
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"WATIONAI,   moGSAMS 

"Section  20«.(a)  The  Secretary.  In  addi- 
tion to  hU  authority  in  Section  204  of  this 
Act.  Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  contracU 
with,  or  grants  to,  instituUons,  agencies,  and 
organizations  described  in  section  204(c)  of 
this  Act  with  respect  to  activities  of  a  na- 
tional scope  and  concern  determined  by  the 
SeereUry  on  his  own  Initiative  to  be  appro- 
priate in  assisting  him  in  carrying  out  pro- 
grams relating  to  the  development,  conserva- 
tion, utilization,  management,  and  protection 
of  the  marine  environment.  Provided,  that 
the  provisions  of  paragraphs  (l)  and  (3)  of 
section  204(d)  of  this  Act  shaU  not  apply, 
(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
section  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  $6,000000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1977  through  1979.  such 
sums  to  remain  available  until  expended". 


AMERICAN  PEOPLE  WANT  JOBS 

^Mr.  DOMINIC  V.  DANIELS  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  DOMINIC  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  7  million  Americans  are 
out  of  work.  And  still  we  hear  threats  of 
a  veto  from  the  White  House  if  the  bill 
recently  passed  by  the  House,  H.R.  11453, 
the  Emergency  Employment  Project 
Amendments  of  1976,  comes  before  the 
President.  This  bill  would  expand  the 
current  level  of  public  service  enroll- 
ment from  320,000  to  approximately 
600,000  by  June  30,  1976. 

I  totally  reject  the  idea  that  because 
the  unemployment  rate  has  moved  dovra- 
ward  in  the  past  few  weeks  congressional 
efforts  to  put  the  Jobless  to  work  should 
abruptly  cease.  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention,  therefore,  an  editorial 
on  "Jobs  and  Vetoes"  In  the  Washington 
Post. 

I  believe  that  a  phasing  out  of  the  pub- 
lic sei-vice  Jobs  under  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act— CETA— 
during  fiscal  year  1976  and  fiscal  year 
1977  would  be  an  action  of  unmitigated 
cruelty.  The  loss  of  CETA  Jobs  will  result 
in  deprivation  and  hardship  for  thou- 
sands of  CETA  wcH-kers  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

I  am  firmly  committed  to  employment 
opportunities  for  the  Jobless.  My  mall 
daily  reflects  the  sincere  desire  of  peo- 
ple to  work.  Our  coistltuents  want  to 
earn  a  decent  wage  and  provide  for 
themselves  and  their  dependants.  The 
American  people  reject  the  conceixt  that 
meaningful  work  opportunlUes  must  be 
the  victims  of  Presidential  flat 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  28,  1976] 
Jobs  and  Vrroxs 


Everj'body  agrees  that  the  Jobs  bUla.  and 
President  Fords  vetoes  of  them,  are  gt^ng  to 
be  an  Issue  In  the  campaign.  It's  harder  to 
foresee  how  poptilar  this  Issue  wUl  be  by 
next  faU.  In  Congress,  understandably,  the 
support  for  these  bills  Is  proving  sensitive  to 
the  flucttiatlons  of  the  unemployed  rate.  It 
(Iropped  sharply  last  month,  and  the  Sen- 
ate faUed  by  three  votes  on  Thursday  to 
override  the  latest  veto.  What  happens  now? 

Perhaps  It  will  all  turn  out  roughly  along 
the  lines  of  the  same  batUe  on  the  same 
grounds  last  year.  The  President  started  off 
by  asking  for  an  extension  of  the  public  serv- 
ice Jobs  program.  Congress,  with  its  cmtom- 
ary  enthusiasm  for  large  construction  proj- 


ects, stuffed  in  several  billion  dollars  for  pub. 
lie  works.  The  President.  wltH  hto  custonarr 
lack  of  enthusiasm  for  larg»  construction 
projects,  vetoed  it.  Congress  took  the  Wu 
back,  dropped  the  most  egregious  exampJej 
Of  pork  barreling,  and  passed  it  again  That 
time  Mr.  Ford  signed  it.  " 

The  bUl  vetoed  this  month  began  la.<it  vear 
with  a  proposal  by  Sen.  Edmund  S   Muskle 
(D-Malne)  for  aid  to  sUte  and  local  govern- 
ments in  times  of  unusually  high  imemDlov- 
ment.  The  principle  here  Is  that  recessioM 
.severely  reduce  tax  receipts,  and  state  and 
local  governments  are  generaUy  prohibited 
from  running  deficits.  The  purpose  of  Mr 
Miiskle-8  counter-cyclical  aid  U  to  avoid  tht 
layoffs  of  people  like  policemen  and  teachers 
Whose  services  are  no  lesn  necessarv  in  bad 
times  than  in  any  other  times.  But  as  Con- 
gress passed   the  blU.  tiiree-fourths  of  Uie 
money  In  it  was  for  public  work-s.  Most  of  Mr 
Ford-s  reasons  for  the  veto  were  aimed  at  Uie 
attempt  to  create  Jobs  by  pouring  concrete. 
Now  the  administration  Is  supportlns  an 
alternative   bUl   that   picks  up   the  il^ 
counter-cyclical  Idea  but  would  spend  onlv 
about  half  as  much  money  on  it.  Insteadof 
giving  the   aid  to  state  and  local   govern- 
ments, this  alternative  would  funnel  it  Into 
community    development    grants— a   differ- 
ence, but  not  an  improvement.  Both  sldM 
currently  assert  that  the  prospects  of  a  com- 
promise are  dim.  But  now  that  the  admlnls- 
trat  on  has  accepted  the  idea  of  counter- 
cyclical aid,  an  agreement  ought  not  be  im- 
possible. Of  the  two  versions.  Mr.  Muskie's 
Is  better  designed.  »*u»»«» 

„^^  administration  apparenUy  fears  that 
under  the  Muskle  plan,  some  of  the  money 
would  help  cities  meet  their  payroUs-and 
that  would  constitute  a  ball-out  of  New 
York  and  the  other  aUeged  spendthrift  cities 
Perhaps  so.  But  while  these  payroUs  have  t<i 
be  pared  down,  it  U  wiser  not  to  do  aU  of  it 
in  one  swoop  at  a  time  when  unemployment 
is  still  very  high.  Beyond  the  short  list  of 
cities  that  have  obviously  hired  beyond  their 
means,  there  is  a  longer  lUt  of  cities  that  are 
well  managed  and  perfectly  able  to  meet 
their  payrolls  even  during  moderately  serious 
recessions.  But  the  last  one  was  far  out  of 
the  ordinary. 

Laying  off  policemen  and  firemen  when 
sales  tax  receipts  fall  short  is  as  imdeslrable 
as  layuig  off  military  forces  when  federal 
taxes  faU  short.  Sometimes  the  Ford  admin- 
istration talks  as  though  it  considered  the 
recession  to  be  a  scourge  visited  upon  vis  pre- 
cisely for  the  purpose  of  punishing  the  prof- 
ligate and  careless  cities.  That  is  one  of  the 
less  appealUig  sides  to  its  tightly  buttoned 
economic  policy. 

The  Democrats  In  Congress  are  vigorously 
pressUig  their  differences  with  Mr.  Ford,  and 
despite  their  defeat  last  week  they  are  cur- 
rently bringing  along  a  second  and  separate 
bill  to  create  Jobs.  It  passed  the  House  two 
weeks  ago.  This  one  would  nearly  double  the 
present  temporary  federal  program  to  sub- 
sidize public  service  employment,  raising  its 
scale  from  320,000  Jobs  to  some  600,000.  Most 
of  the  new  Jobs  would  be  in  local  projects 
of  a  few  months'   duration — neighb<M-hood 
improvement,  light   construction   and  that 
sort  of  thing.  But  here  again,  some  of  the 
money  might  well  go  into  paying  policemen 
and  teachers.  Hep.  Albert  H.  Quie  (R-Minn.) 
denounced  the  blU  as  revenue  sharing— that 
is.  direct  federal  aid  to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments—in dlsgxUse.  Cities  have  not  chosen 
to  use  much  of  the  money  that  way  so  far, 
but  he  is  quite  right  In  caUing  attention  to 
the  possibility.  But  why  not  use  It  that  way? 
If  you  believe,  as  some  economists  do.  that 
the  world  may  be  coming  into  a  period  of 
unusually  sharp  receasioos,  tying  part  of  the 
revenue-sharing   money   to   the   imemploy- 
ment  rate  might  prove  to  be  an  important 
addition  to  the  country's  system  of  economic 
stabUizers. 
But  the  White  House  has  already  made  it 
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dear  that  any  expansion  of  public  service 
Jobs  is  going  to  be  vetoed.  The  President 
wants  to  phase  out  the  whole  public  service 
employment  program  by  the  end  of  1077.  The 
question  wlU  be,  onoe  again,  whether  Con- 
gress can  override  the  veto.  The  answer  wiU 
be  greatly  infiuenced  by  the  behavior  of  tbe 
imemployment  and  inflation  figures.  Cur- 
renUy  they  are  both  moving  downward  in  a 
fashion  that  greatly  strengtliens  the  Presi- 
dent's hand.  But  it  is  important  to  keep  in 
mind  that,  though  the  movement  is  in  the 
right  dlrecUon,  there  are  sUU  more  than 
■even  million  people  out  of  work.  And  if  prog- 
ress downward  Just  now  seems  heartenlngly 
rapid,  it  is  partly  because  aU  the  forecasts 
have  warned  us  that  for  the  next  couple  of 
years  it  will  be,  at  best,  very  slow. 


CHAPEL  IN  THE  DOME 

(Mr.  DANIELSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  E^^eaker,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues,  a 
poem  of  inspiration  by  Chsu-lotte  F. 
Leonard,  of  Rosemead,  Calif.,  a  member 
of  the  Rosemead  Women's  Club,  remind- 
ing us  of  the  comfort  and  Inspiration 
available  to  us  in  the  Prayer  Room  in  the 
Capitol. 

Chafb.  in  the  Domx 

High  in  the  Dome  of  oar  Capitol 

Is  the  National  Altar  of  Prayer. 
By  the  Light  of  a  stained  glass  window 

A  statesman  is  kneeling  there. 
Inspired  by  the  Holy  Bible 

Open  to  the  Twenty-third  Psalm, 
High  m  the  dome  of  this  Ctu^iel, 

Our  statesmen  find  peace  and  calm. 
In  the  center   of  the   window 

In  this  room  of  blue  and  gold, 
Kneels  the  figure  of  George  Washington. 

With  Seals  above  and  below. 
And  all  around  the  ruby  red  glass 

The  Stars  of  ovir  States,  aglow. 
The  seven -branch  nandelataraa 

Each  side  of  the  Altar  stand. 
With  the  Flag  of  our  Country  to  the  right. 

The  Flag  of  our  own  dear  lAnd. 
And  the  flowen  so  fair  by  the  Bible  there 

Speak  of  the  Almighty's  w>«h 
Men  al  our  State  and  our  Destiny 

Withdraw  from  your  ruish  of  Ufi^   / 
To  this  peaceful  Ctu4>el  in  the  Dbme, 

Away  from  all  stress  and  strtfto. 
Benew  your  Faith  by  the  Altar  there 

Look  to  Ood  for  Strength  and  Wisdom, 
In  the  Wonderful  power  of  Prayer. 


IJSIAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of 
absence  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Paticah  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
CNkhx),  for  this  week,  on  account  of 
Illness. 

Mr.  Oilman  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes),  for  February  25  and  the 
balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of  ofB- 
cial  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanlmous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House.  foUowlng  the  I^jsla- 
tlve  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  KocH,  for  60  tntnntAa,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  tn- 
elude  extraneous  matter. 

(The  foUowlng  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cohen)  and  to  revise  and 


extend  their  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mrs.  SiOTH  of  Nebraska,  for  IS  min- 
utes, today. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

(The  foUowlng  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Methxk.)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous material : ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fraser,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Holtzman,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stokes,  for  60  minutes,  today.  . 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  English,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Nbal.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Anntjnzio,  for  5  mtoutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Koch  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
excecKis  two  pages  of  the  Record  and  Is 
estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$2,717. 

Mrs.  FxNwicK  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

M^.  Zablocki  in  two  Instances  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  foUowlng  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cohen)  ,  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Sarasin. 

Mr.  O'Brien  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  PrrsER. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clattsen. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  lUinois  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Stbiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OoHTB. 

Mr.  FOKSYTHE. 

Mr.  Wtpler. 

iTb»  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Metner)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  In  three 
instAMcew. 

Mr.  MnnzA  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fisher  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Stakk  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  Lehman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Vander  Veen. 

Mr.  MEzvmsKv. 

Mr.  DB  Lirao. 

Ms.  Abzttg  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McCormack. 

Mr.  Edwaxos  cA  California  In  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  MlTRTHA. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  two  Instances. 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  MOTTL. 

Mr.  Mazzoll 
Mr.  Rose. 
Mr.  Pepper. 
Mr.  SuuL. 
Mr.  Oatbos. 
Mr.  MorrETT. 
Mr.  Moakley. 


Mr.  Richmond. 

Mr.  ROTBAL. 
Mr.  BZHCHAM. 

Mr.  W<XJT. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rancel. 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  York  In  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  SOLARZ. 

Mr.  Ambro  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  St  GERMAm  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  Ottinger. 
Ms.  Schroeder. 

Mr.  DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  John  L.  Burton. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mrs.  MEYNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  S  minutes  p.m.) ,  the 
House  adjourned  imtU  t<Hnorrow,  Thurs- 
day, February  26,  1976,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2626.  A  letter  frMn  the  Acting  Executive 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  amendments  to  the  regulations 
for  the  program  of  "Support  for  Improve- 
ment of  Poet8ec<mdary  Edocation."  pursuant 
to  section  431(d)  (1)  at  the  General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

2627.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Executive 
Secretary  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  final  fund- 
ing criteria  for  fiscal  year  1976  for  appUca- 
MoioB  tot  awards  under  secticm  131(a)  of 
part  C,  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  as 
amended,  pursuant  to  section  431(d)  (l)k 
of  the  General  Education  I»rovislons  Act,  as 
amended:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

2628.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  Commission's  activities  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  diu-ing  fiscal  year 
1975,  pursuant  to  6  VS.C.  5S2(d):  to  the 
Committee  on  Grovemment  Operations. 

2629.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Selective 
Service  System,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  Selective  Service  System 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  dtir- 
mg  calendar  year  1975,  pursxiant  to  5  tl.S.C. 
562(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
(>pa«tions. 

2630.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  transmitting 
notice  ol  prc^>osed  changes  in  the  FAA's  sys- 
tems of  records,  piusuant  to  6  n.S.C.  562a 
(o) ;  to  tiie  Committee  on  Govenunent  Oper- 
ations. 

2631.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  finan- 
cial statements  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
project  for  fiscal  year  1975,  pureuant  to  sec- 
tion 404  of  Public  Law  90-537;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2632.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  contract  with  Westlngboase 
Eleetrlc  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for  a  research 
project  entttied  "In  Situ  Leaching  Studies 
of  XTranium  Ores,"  piu'suant  to  section  1(d) 
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of  Public  Law  89-672;  to  the  Ck>mmltt«e  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2633.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  contract  with  the  Bendix  Corp., 
Denver,  Colo.,  for  a  research  project  entitled 
'Development  of  a  Low  Coal,  Automated, 
Remote  Controlled  Resin  Cartridge  Interter 
Roof  Bolt  Bender/Inserter  and  Roof  Bolt 
Spln/Thrust/Hold  Assembly,"  pursuant  to 
section  1(d)  of  Public  Law  89-672;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2634.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  political  contributions 
made  by  Ambassador-designate  Robert 
Strausz-Hupe  and  his  family,  pursuant  to 
section  6  of  Public  Law  93-126:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International   Relations. 

2635.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  annual  report  of 
activities  under  the  Emergency  Rail  Service 
Act  of  1970  and  an  evaluation  of  the  finan- 
cial conditions  of  railroads  which  have  out- 
standing certificates  guaranteed  under  the 
act,  pursuant  to  section  10  of  the  act  (Pub- 
lic Law  91-«63);  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2636.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  pubUcatlon  enUtled  "Steam-Electric 
Plant  Construction  Cost  and  Annual  Produc- 
tion Expenses.  1973";  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Receiveo  FaoM  thk  Comptsolleb  General 

2637.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  status  and  progress  toward  im- 
plementing a  national  supply  system;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, and  Armed  Services. 

2638.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  progress  of  construction  of  the 
trans-Alaska  oil  pipeline  through  November 
1975;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  and  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

2639.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  problems  with  the  Small  Business 
Administration's  7(a)  loan  program,  pur- 
suant to  section  13  of  Public  Law  93-386; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations,  and  Small  Business. 


tlons  by  certain  public  employee  retirement 
systems  created  by  the  State  of  New  York  or 
any  of  its  political  subdlvlalons;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  04-Ml).  Beferred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio:  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations.  HJt.  11698.  A  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  for 
the  period  July  1,  1976,  through  September 
30,  1976  (Rept.  No.  94-849).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
61  the  Union. 

Bdr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1056.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  10760.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  to  revise  the  black  lung  benefits 
program  established  under  such  act  in  order 
to  transfer  the  residual  liability  for  the  pay- 
ment of  benefits  under  such  program  from 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  coal  Indus- 
try, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  94- 
850).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  UIXMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HJt.  11700.  A  bill  relating  to  tlie  ap> 
plioatlon  of  certain  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  specified  transac- 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXU.  public  bUls  and  resolutions 
were  Introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  OILMAN: 
H.R.  12071.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  in  order  to  entitle  veterans  to 
54  months  of  educational  assistance  for  all 
educational  programs  under  chapter  34  of 
such  title,  to  eliminate  the  time  limitation 
within  which  educational  assistance  must  be 
used,  and  to  restore  on  behalf  of  certain  vet- 
erans educational  assistance  benefits  pre- 
viously terminated;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ABDNOR: 
H.R.  12072.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972  to  provide  that  Boys 
State,  Boys  Nation,  Girls  State,  and  Girls 
Nation  conferences  conducted  by  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  shall  not  be  subject  to  title  IX 
of  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  JoNE.s  of  Tennessee)  : 
H.R.  12073.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice may  not  close  any  post  office  serving  a 
rural  area  or  a  small  community  or  town  un- 
less such  closing  is  approved  by  the  Congress: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  BELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hechler 
of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Ottingeb,  Mr. 
Huqhes,  Mr.  Dowket  of  New  York, 
Mr.  ScKKTTEB,  Mr.  Yotmo  of  Florida, 
Mr.     Bttkoenes,     Mr.     Bedell,     Mr. 
CoBMKLi.,  Mr.  JoNxs  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  And«ew8  of  North  Dakota, 
Mr.  Mazzoli,  Ms.  Keys,  Mr.  Kind- 
ness, Mr.  Stmincton,  Mr.  Htde,  Mr. 
Jenxetr,      Mr.      MCKiNNEY,      Mr. 
Ftthian,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Teeen, 
Mr.  OTn>E,  and  Mr.  Jeftosds)  : 
H.R.  12074.  A  bill  to  provide  that  pay  ad- 
justments for  Members  of  Congress  may  take 
effect  no  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the 
Congress    next   following    the    Congress    in 
which  they  are  ai^roved;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.    BONKER    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Adams.  Mr.  Folet,  Mr.  Hicks,  Mr. 
McCokMACK,    Mr.    Meeds,    and    Mr. 
PRrrcHAxo) : 
H.R.  12075.  A  bUl  to  revise  the  boundary  of 
the  Olympic  National  Park  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
H.R.  12076.  A  bUl  to  authorize  a  land  and 
water     conservation     study     In     American 
Samoa;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Piibllc  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  DAN  DANIEL : 
H.R.  12077.  A  tnu  to  authorize  the  expan- 
sion of  the  boundaries  of  the  Appomattox 
Court  House  National  Historical  Park,  and 
for  other  purposes;    to  the   Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DANIEL80N: 
HJt.  12078.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  assistance 
for  the  relief  and  reconstruction  of  Lebanon; 
to  the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 
By  Mr.  DANIKLSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hillis.  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr. 


Hefner,  Mr.  McHttgh,  Mr.  Oormkll 
Mr.  Hannafosd,  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode 
Island,      Mr.      Hansen,      and     Mr 
O'Brikn)  : 
HJl.  12079.  A  blU  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  permit  the  burial  In  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery  of  all  veterans  and 
their  eligible  survivors,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 
HJl.  12080.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  to  assure  that  appointments  in 
the  clvU  service  are  on  the  basis  of  merit,  to 
establish  an  Independent  board  to  hear  ap- 
peals from  certain  Federal  personnel  deci- 
sions,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  12081.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  provisions 
of  law  allowing  automatic  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments in  the  salaries  of  Members  of  Con. 
gress  and  certain  other  legislative,  executive 
and    Judicial   offices   and   positions;    to   the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee  (by 
request) : 
HJt.  12082.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  extend  medicare  to  Include 
catastrophic  coverage  to  reform  hospital  In- 
surance and  supplementary  medical  insur- 
ance coinsurance  to  make  the  supplementary 
medical  insurance  deductible  dynamic,  to 
place  a  ceUlng  on  reasonable  charges  and 
costs,  and  to  eliminate  trust  fund  financing 
for  State  capital  expenditure  review  activi- 
ties; Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By   Mr.    ENGLISH    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Sebeljus.  and  Mr.  Lujan)  : 
H.R.  12083.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  SoU  Con- 
servation  and   Domestic   Allotment   Act  to 
prevent  soil  erosion  during  a  drought  emer- 
gency; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mrs.  FENWICK: 
H.R.  12084.  A  blU  to  amend  the  IntersUte 
Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  to  Increase  effl- 
ciency  and  competition  and  to  reduce  costs 
in  the  motor  carrier  Industry  by  allowing 
easier  entry  and  greater  price  flexibility  and 
by  removing  excessive  and  wasteful  regula- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 
H.R.  12086.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 
under  the  medicare  program  for  certain  serv- 
ices performed  by  chiropractors;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FISH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  Aubro,  Mr.  Oil- 
man,     Mr.      Ottinger,      and      Mr, 
Mitchell  of  New  York) : 
H.R.  12086.  A  bill  to  provide  an  additional 
26  weeks  of  benefits  under  the  emergency 
unemployment   compensation    program;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FISHER  (for  lilmself,  Ms. 
Abzug,  Mr.  Adoabbo,  Mr.  Ambro,  Mr. 
Baoillo,  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island, 
Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia, Mrs.  Burke  of  California,  Mr. 

CONYERS,    Mr.    COUCHLIN.    Mr.    Del- 

LUMs,  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York,  Mr. 

Drinan.  Mr.  GiTDE,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 

Howard,  Ms.  Keys,  Mr.  Koch,  Mrs. 

Mink,   Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland. 

Mr.    MoAKLET,    Mr.    Moorheao    of 

Pennsylvania,    Mr.    Moss,    and   Mr. 

Ottinger)  : 
HJt.  12087.  A  blU  to  prohibit  certain  clvU 
supersonic  aircraft  from  landing  at,  or  taking 
off   from,    DuUes   International    Airport   or 
Washington  National  Airport;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  FIjOWXRS: 
HJt.  12068.  A  biU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  extend  the 
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delimiting  period  for  ooDq>Ieting  programs 
of  education  for  veterans  pursulag  suOh 
programs  at  the  dose  at  such  period;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Vetetmns'  Agltlrs. 

By  Mr.  FORSYTHX  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Downing  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Rodimo, 

Mr.  Collins  at  Tttas.  Mr.  OBoarsa. 

Mr.   MiTCHXLL   of   New    York,    Mr. 

WRiTBHtntsr,  Mr.  Httohxs,  Mr.  Badil- 

LO,  and  Mr.  Presslcr)  : 

HJl.  12089.  A  \Ml  to  amend  Utle  37,  ITnitad 

States  Code,  so  as  to  extend  from  1  to  3  years 

the  period  that  a  member  of  the  unifonned 

services  has  foUowlng  his  retirement  to  select 

his  home  for  purposes  of  travel  and  tnuM- 

portatlon  allowances  under  such  title,  and 

for  other  pvirpoees;    to  the  Conunlttee  on 

Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  PHASER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Comte,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Conyers, 
Mr.  CoRMAif ,  Mr.  Cornell,  Mr.  Dom- 
INICK  V.  Damizls,  Mr.  Dbllitms.  Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York.,  Mr.  Drinan, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Eil- 
BSRo,  Mr.  OuDx,  Mr.  Gnsoxs,  Mr. 
Harrington,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hayu 
of    Indiana,    Mr.    Helstoski,    Ms. 

HOLTUCAN,  Mr.  JRFFORBB.  Mr.  KOCR, 

and  Mr.  McCloskzy)  : 
HJl.  12090.  A  bUl  to  amend  tbe  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  provide  that  no  pipeline 
company  engage  In  the  transportation  of 
oa  may  traiiq>ort  oU  through  its  pipelines  if 
tliat  company  has  an  interest  in  such  oil; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By    Mr.    FRASEB    (for   lulmMU,   Ifr. 

Adams,  Mr.  Contc.  Mr.  MsznMBKT, 

Mr.  MiKVA.  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Mitchell 

of  lOuTland,  Mr.  Moaxlkt.  Mr.  Obey, 

Mr.  Ottimokr,  Mr.  Schkdxb.  Ui.  So 

labz.  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.   WkavxR,  Mr. 

Yates,  Mr.  Zefxrxtti,  and  Mr.  Dood)  : 

H.R.  12091.  A  biU  to  amend  tl^  Interstate 

Commerce  Act  to  provide  that  no  pipeline 

company  engaged  in  the  transportation  of 

oil  may  tran^ort  611  through  its  pipelines 

If  that  company  has  an  Interest  In  such  oil; 

to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OUDE: 
H.R.  12092.  A  bin  to  amend  tbe  Federal 
Energy  Administration  Act  of  1974  to  extend 
tbe  expiration  date  of  such  act  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985;  to  provide  for  the  acceler- 
ated utilization  and  widespread  commercial- 
ization of  clean  and  abundant  altemative 
energy  resoxu-oes,  and  for  the  e8tal>lishinent 
of  an  Alternative  Energy  Commercialization 
Operation  Management  project;  and  for  oth- 
er piupoees;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  GUDE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Harsha) : 
HR.  12093.  A  bill  to  provide  for  payment 
of  the  pension  and  other  retirement  bene- 
fits for  policemen,  firemen.  Judges,  and 
teachers  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
fiscal  year  1977  and  to  provide  for  a  study 
to  determine  the  amount  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  unfunded  pension  obligations  and 
to  identify  actuarially  sound  methods  to 
finance  such  obligations  for  future  years; 
to  the  Committee  en  the  District  of  Co- 
ivunbla. 

By    Mr.    HILLIS     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Cornell.  Mr.  £:iLBERa,  Mr.  Pressler, 
and  Mr.  Solarz)  : 
HJl.  12094.  A  blU  to  amend  tlUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  authorize 
the    Administrator    of    Veterans'    Affairs    to 
make  scholarship  grants  to  Indlvldiials  at- 
tending medical   schools  on   the   condition 
that  such  Individuals  will  serve  in  Veterans' 
Administration  facilities  for  a  certain  pe- 
riod of  time  upon  completion  of  professional 
training,   and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


ByMT.HDOHKS: 
HJL  U0B6.  A  biU  for  the  leUef  of  the 
dty  of  Cape  May.  VJ^  to  the  Committee  on 
tlM  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.  LaFAIXS    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Bafaus.  Mrs.  Burkk  of  CaUfocnia. 
Mr.   Clkvxlamd,  Mr.   Cochbam,  Mr. 
Duncan  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Fuvda. 
Mr.  CbucAM,  Mr.  Hanlbt.  Mr.  Han- 
NAFORn,  Mr.  Hxlstoski,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr. 
McCoiiismt.      Mr.      Mrchell      of 
>daiyland,   Mr.  Paitibbon  of  Cali- 
fornia.   Mr.    Rbgttla,    Mr.    Risen- 
HoovxB.  and  Mr.  Wyslxb)  : 
HJS.   12008.  A  biU  to  amend  tbe  Small 
Biislness  Act  to  provide  that  determinations 
by  the  administration  of  the  reasonable  as- 
siu«nce  of  repayment  of  prospective  loans 
be  made  on  a  case-by-case   basis   and   to 
clarify  the  eligibility  of  small  business  home- 
bulldlng    firms    for    assistanoe    tinder    the 
SmaU  Business  Act;   to  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAO A : 
HJt.  12097.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Sea  Grant  College  and  Program  Act  of  1966; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BadiixO,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  Hblstoski,  Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  Ma- 

COIBB,  Mr.  OTTINCiX,  Mrs.  6PELLMAV, 

and  Mr.  Stark)  : 
HJt.  12008.  A  bill  to  ban  tbe  manufacture, 
sale,  distribution  in  conunerce,  and  Impor- 
tation of  certain  electric  weapons  untu 
certain  determinations  are  made  by  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BAticnB,  Mr.  Beix,  Mr.  Bolakd,  Mr. 
CBDBBBXBG,  Mr.  FlRASEB,  Mr.  Gbass- 
ZXT,  Mr.  Hannatord,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, Mr.  Laoomabsino,  Mr.  Lxsman, 
Mr.  LoRQ  ot  Maryland.  Mr.  McClos- 

KBY.   Mr.    MCCOBMACK,    Mr.    MCKlN- 

nxt.  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Fatten,  Mr.  Pepfbb.  Mr.  Rbes.  Mr. 
RiBOLE,    Mr.    TsoNGAS,    Mr.    Walsh, 
and  Mr.  Chables  H.  Wilson  of  Cali- 
fornia) : 
HJt.  12090.  A  bill  to  revise  chapter  99  of 
title  18  of  tlie  United  States  Code  to  provide 
for  the  punishment  of  sezi^-^.I  assaults  in  the 
special  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OBEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Baldus, 

Mr.  Rob,  Mr.  SncxB,  Mr.  Whu'rhuest, 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas,  and 

Mr.  Yatkon): 

HJl.  12100.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  revise  and  Improve 

certain  provisions  thereof  relating  to  estate 

and  gift  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PETTIS: 
HJl.  12101.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
for  Investments  In  certain  economically  lag- 
ging regions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PEYSER: 
H.R.  12102.  A  bill  to  restrict  changes  in  the 
standards  for  slaughter  cattle  and  carcass 
beef,  and  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcul- 
tvae  to  create  a  different  and  nondeceptlve 
grade  of  beef;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  REXIS: 
HJt.  12103.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  Federal 
regulation  of  participation  by  foreign  banks 
In  domestic  financial  markets,  and  to 
strengthen  supervision  of  domestic  Institu- 
tions engaged  in  international  banking;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and 
Housing. 

By  Mr.  RICHMOND: 
R.R.  12104.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Food  Production,  Processing, 


Marketing  and  Pricing  to  study  tbe  food  in- 
dustry from  the  producer  to  tbe  consximer; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  RICHMOND  {tor  hlmseU.  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  DBLLtncs,  Ms.  Holtzman, 
Mr.  KocB,  Mr.  Mttchbll  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Or- 
xiNGBi,  and  Mr.  Rodino)  : 
B.R.  12105.  A  bill  to  prohibit  new  rules  and 
regulations  from  tjecomlng  effective  under 
tbe  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  until  the  Con- 
gress enacts  new  legislation  with  req;>ect  to 
sudx  act;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.  RINALDO: 
HJt.  12106.  A  blU  to  amend  the  SoUd  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  encoiu-age  research,  develop- 
ment,  and  implementation  of  energy  and 
resource  recovery  from  solid  waste,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
HJt.  12107.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  provide  that  the  duty 
to  bargain  collectively  Includes  bargaining 
with  respect  to  retirement  benefits  for  re- 
tired employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    ROGERS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Murphy  of  New  York.  Mr.  Moshzb, 
Mr.    Metcalfe,    Mr.    Forsythe,    Mr. 
^eferetti,  and  Mr.  Matsitnaga)  : 
Bit.  13108.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 
National  Sea  Grant  College  and  Program  Act 
of  1966.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  ROSE: 
HJt.  12109.  A  bill  to  amend  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  provision  of  title  V 
of  the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972;    to 
the  Committee  on  Agricultive. 
ByMr.ROYBAL: 
HJt.  12110.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Federal 
Protective  Service   police   force   wltiiln   the 
General     Services    Administration,    provide 
minimum  training,  pay,  and  other  benefits 
for  stich  police  force,  andJor  other  purposes; 
to   the   Committee    on   Public    Works   and 
Transportation . 

By    Mr.    BPENCE     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Davis.   Mr.    Derrick,    Mr.   Holland, 
Mr.  Jbnrette,  and  Mr.  Mann)  : 
H.R.  12111.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Congaree  Swamp  National 
Preserve  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  and 
for  other  purposes;    to  tbe   Committee   on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE : 
HJl.  12112.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  as- 
sistance to  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  for  the  advancement  of 
nonnuclear    energy    research,    development, 
and  demonstration:    to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  TEAOUE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Prktk)  : 
HJl.  12113.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  in  accordance  with 
section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended,  section  305  of  the  Energy  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1974,  and  section  16  of  the 
Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; Jointly,  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Science 
and  Technology,  and  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  for  consideration  of  such 
provisions  of  the  bill  as  fall  within  the  Juris- 
dictions of  those  committees  under  rule  X. 
clause  l(r)  and  under  42  U.S.C.  2252.  re- 
spectively. 

By  Mr.  WHITE: 
H.R.  12114.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  89  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  establish  uni- 
formity in  Federal  employee  health  benefits 
and  coverage  provided  pursuant  to  contracts 
made  under  such  chapter  by  preempting 
State  or  local  laws  pertaining  to  such  bene- 
fits and  coverage  which  are  inconsistent  with 
such  contracts;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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By  Mr.  DANIELSON  (for  hlnueU.  Mr. 
Hn.f.M,  Mr.  Bdoas,  Mr.  McHvaa,  Mr. 
HunrAVOBB,  Bfr.  Bbabb  of  Rhod*  la- 
IwaA,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Hambkn,  and 
Mr.  O'Bbbn)  : 
H.R.  121  IS.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  require  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  pay  a 
$150  allowance  to  any  State  In  relmbtirse- 
ment  for  expenses  Incurred  In  the  burial  of 
each  reteran  In  any  cemetery  owned  by  such 
government.  If  the  cemetery  or  section  there- 
of is  used  solely  or  primarily  for  the  Inter- 
ment of  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  CalUornla: 
H.J.  Res.  827.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  C<M]stltutlon  of  the 
United  States  to  prevent  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  serving  more  than  12  consecutive 
years  in  either  the  House  or  the  Senate;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  r.nNI8H: 
H  J.  Res.  828.  Joint  rescriutlon  to  designate 
the  apple  as  the  official  Bicentennial  fruit; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


HJ.  Res.  829.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  September  •  of 
each  year  as  National  Caixsar  Day;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Senrloe. 
By  Mr.  FLTNT: 

R.  Res.  1064.  Resolution  to  provide  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct 
with  subpena  power  to  carry  out  House  Res- 
olution 1042;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  JONKS  of  AUbama  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Habsha)  : 

H.  Res.  1066.  Resolution  to  provide  funds 
for  the  expenses  of  Investigations  and  studies 
authortaed  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Wmrfcs  and  Transportation;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 


see.  Also,  mem<»1al  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  the  acqui- 
sltion  of  land  by  Federal  agencies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ctovemment  Operations. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  memorials 
were  preseated  and  referred  as  follows; 

304.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, relative  to  continued  operation  of  Fort 
Devens;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RBSOLU-nONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 
HJl.   12116.   A  bUl  for   the  relief  of  Um. 
Arlene  S.  Miller;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HICKS: 
HJl.   12117.   A  blU  for  U»e  relief  of  Ow- 
trude  Faria  Young;  to  the  Committee  on  lie 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn. 

404.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  peUtlou  of 
Herbert  Mundell,  mayor  of  Benton,  III.,  rela- 
tive to  general  revenue  sharing;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 


SENATE— Wednesday,  February  25,  1976 


The  Senate  met  at  10  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Eastland)  . 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore, 
nominations  wiU  be  stated. 


The 


■nie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


piu-m 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Let  us  pray : 

Thanks  be  to  Thee,  O  Lord,  for  this  new 
day  with  its  new  opportunities  and  fresh 
perspectives.  Imbue  us  with  Thy  Spirit 
that  we  fail  not  in  our  service  to  the  peo- 
ple and  in  honor  to  Thy  name.  When  we 
cannot  see  clearly  the  road  ahead,  light 
up  our  pathway  that  we  may  wisely  take 
one  step  at  a  time.  When  human  strength 
falters  indwell  us  with  divine  strength 
and  grace  sufficient  for  all  our  needs. 
Go  with  us  as  we  work  and  in  the  end  may 
we  hear  Thee  say,  "Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant."  Amen. 


UJ8.  NAVY 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleric 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations 
in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


CONSIDERATION  OP  CERTAIN 
ITEMS  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSPTELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  consideration  of  items  on  the  calen- 
dar beginning  with  Calendar  No.  614,  up 
to  and  including  619. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day. February  24, 1976,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations 
in  the  n.S.  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  go  into  execu- 
tive session  to  consider  nominations  on 
the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Air  Force,  in  the  Army,  and  hi  the 
Marine  Corps,  placed  on  the  Secretary's 
desk. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  tlie  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  usk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


PRINTING  OF  REPORT  ON  SOME 
ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURES 
OF  THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
SERVICE 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  85)  authorizhig  the  printing  as  a 
Senate  document  of  a  report  by  a  .special 
consultant  to  the  Administrative  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States  on  some  ad- 
ministrative procedures  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
retentativea  concurrinff) ,  That  a  report  by  • 
special  consiUtant  to  the  AdminUtratlve 
Cottference  of  the  United  States  on  some 
administrative  procedures  of  the  lutemsl 
Revenue  Service  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment, and  that  there  be  printed  five  hun- 
dred additional  copies  of  such  document  for 
the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate return  to  the  consideration  of  legis- 
lative bu-siness. 


OUR  NATION'S  SCHOOLS— A  REPORT 
CARD:  "A"  IN  SCHOOL  VIOLENCE 
AND  VANDALISM 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  348)  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
the  committee  print  entitled  "Our  Na- 
tion's Schools — A  Rep<N-t  Card:  'A'  in 
School  Violence  and  Vandalism,"  was 
con.sidered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
u.xe  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  five 
tbousaud  additional  copies  of  Its  committee 
print  entitled  "Our  Nation's  Schools — A 
Report    Card:    'A'   in   School   Violence   and 


February  25 ^  1976 

Vandalism",  a  preliminary  report  of  the  Sub- 
committee To  Inviestlgate  JuvenUe  Delin- 
quency. , 

ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITDRES  FOR 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  383)  authoriz- 
ing additional  expenditures  for  the  Oom- 
mittee  on  Appropriations  for  routine 
purposes,  was  cMisidered  and  agreed  to, 
as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations is  auUiorlzed  to  expend  from  the 
ccKitlngent  fund  of  the  Senate,  during  the 
Ninety-fourth  Congress,  $200,000  In  addition 
to  the  amounts,  aixd  for  the  same  purposes 
specified  in  section  134(a)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  and  In  S.  Res. 
138,  Ninety-fourth  Congress,  agreed  to  May 
14,  1976. 
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SPECIAL  BRIDGE  REPLACEMENT 
PROGRAM,  FIFTH  ANNUAL  RE- 
PORT TO  CONGRESS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  384)  author- 
ising the  printing  of  the  report  entitled 
"Special  Bridge  Replacement  Program, 
Fifth  Annual  Report  to  Congress."  as  a 
Senate  document  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Besolved,  That  the  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  (In  compliance  witli 
section  144,  title  28,  United  States  Code) 
entitled  "Special  Bridge  Beplacement  Pro- 
gram, Fifth  Annual  Report",  be  printed, 
with  Illustrations,  as  a  Senate  document. 

Sic.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  five  hun- 
dred additional  copies  of  such  document 
for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Woiics. 


JACQUELINE  C.  BUCK 

The  resoluti(m  (S.  Res.  395)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Jacqueline  C.  Buck,  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay,  from  the  contlagent  fund  ot  the  Sen- 
ate, to  Jacqueline  C.  Buck,  widow  of  John  B. 
Buck,  an  employee  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Senate  Offlce 
BuUding  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum 
equal  to  six  months'  compensation  at  the 
rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at  tlie  time  of 
bis  death,  said  s\un  to  be  considered  inclu- 
sive of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other 
allowances. 


DENNIS  C.  LORDAN  AND  MARY 
ALICE  HURLBERT 

The  resolution  (8.  Res.  396)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Dennis  C.  Lordiui  and  Mary 
Alice  Hurlbert,  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  is  authorised  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Dennis  C.  Lordan,  son  and  to  Mary  Alice 
Hurlbert,  daughter  of  Frederick  J.  Xjordan, 
an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  sum  to  each  equal  to  Ave  and  one- 
half  months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he 
was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  Inclusive 
of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


excused  officially  from  the  hour  of  ap- 
proximatdy  12:30  pjn.  today  for  the  rest 
ot  the  week  because  of  my  ofDclal  duties 
In  my  capacity  as  cbalrman  of  the  Sen- 
ate section  of  the  Mexican-United  States 
parliamentary  meethig. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  consent  of  the  Senate  that  I  may  be 


OREOTR  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  wish  to  be 
recognized. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
South  Caroliiia  (J*ir.  Thxtrmonb)  is  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


ACTION  OP  CONGRESS  RELATIVE 
TO  FISCAL  YEAR  1977  DEFENSE 
BUDGET 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  evi- 
dence is  mounting  ib&t  the  94th  Con- 
gress is  beginning  to  realize  that  the  ac- 
celerating  Soviet  military  power  buildup 
and  the  deep  cuts  in  the  Defense  budget 
are  seriously  Jeopardizing  our  national 
security. 

As  one  who  has  repeatedly  warned 
about  rising  Soviet  military  might  and 
heavy-handed  cuts  in  the  Defense  budg- 
et, this  more  realistic  appraisal  by  Con- 
gress is  timely  and  fully  justified. 

The  1st  session  of  the  94th  Congress 
slashed  taie  Defense  budget  by  about  $7 
billion,  one  of  only  two  budget  categories 
which  were  reduced  at  all.  Besides  these 
defense  cuts.  Congress  heaped  on  addi- 
tional lev^  of  spending  in  d<»nestic 
areas.  This  action  increased  the  original 
deficit  to  about  $72  billion,  well  above  the 
original  proposal.  These  defense  reduc- 
tions and  higher  domestic  spmding 
weakened  us  both  militarily  and  fiscally. 
Bi^  view  that  defense  requests  will  not 
be  reduced  significantly  this  year  is  tied 
to  four  obeervations. 

First,  the  public  is  becoming  more 
aware  of  our  weakening  defense  posture 
vis-a-vis  the  Soviets.  Second,  this  is  an 
election  year  and  Congresses  are  usually 
mwe  attentive  to  public  opinion  in  elec- 
tion years.  Third,  the  serious  decline  in 
UJS.  naval  strength  is  now  seen  as  a 
problem  of  great  magnitude  and  one 
which  will  not  be  quickly  overcome. 

Fourth,  the  Soviet  policies  ignoring 
the  HeWnki  agreements  and  the  open 
involvement  in  Angola,  demonstrate  that 
their  expansionist  goals  remain  un- 
changed. This  policy  was  confirmed  by 
Secretary  Brezhnev's  speech  Febru- 
ary 24. 

On  the  first  point,  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  have  advised  me  that 
during  the  Christmas  and  Lincoln 
Birthday  recesses,  they  were  impressed 
with  the  public's  grasp  and  concern  of 
the  declining  U.S.  military  posture  vis-a- 
vis the  Soviets. 

Just  last  week,  former  Under  Secretary 
of  State  Eugene  Rostow  told  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  the  proposed 
fiscal  year  1977  budget  should  be  in- 
creased at  least  $15  billion,  rather  than 
cut.  He  was  quoted  as  stating  that  the 
2-percent  defmse  growth  in  the  new 


budget  was   "inadequate   to  meet  the 
gravity  of  the  situation." 

On  Monday,  former  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  Paul  Nitze  wani^pd  that  the 
United  States  must  ke^  military  pace 
with  the  Soviets  or  "we  are  playing  with 
grave  danger  to  ourselves  and  the 
world."  In  a  seminar  at  Harvard,  Nitze 
expressed  grave  concern  over  VS.  capa- 
bility and  will  to  meet  the  growing  So- 
viet threat. 

A  brief  look  at  the  Soviet  versus  United 
States  military  balance  drives  home  the 
concern  of  former  Secretaries  Rostow. 
Nitze,  and  others.  Consider  these  points: 

First.  The  Soviets  are  deploying  a  new 
family  of  land-based  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles,  while  the  United  States 
is  ending  procurement  of  Minuteman  ni. 
A  new  U.S.  missile,  the  MX,  is  in  early 
development. 

Second.  Secretary  Rumsfeld  told  the 
Congress  last  month  the  Soviets  now 
have  1.560  ICBM's  to  our  1,094.  a  near  50 
percent  superiority. 

Third.  Soviet  military  manpower  has 
been  in  a  sharp  buildup  fen*  the  i>ast  few 
years,  moving  from  a  level  of  eqiuOity 
with  the  United  States  in  1969  to  a  num- 
ber twice  as  great  as  the  United  States  in 
1976.  U.S.SJI.  military  personnel,  4.4 
miUion,  United  States,  2.1  million. 

Fourth,  llie  Soviets  have  matched  the 
United  States  in  submarine-launched 
missiles,  and  their  Delta  boats  possess  a 
missile  range  capability  which  can  be 
equaled  only  by  our  yet-to-be-deployed 
Trident  submarines. 

Fifth.  The  Soviets  are  deplojring  the 
new  Backfire  bomber  and  continue  to 
outproduce  the  United  States  by  a  wide 
margin  in  the  number  of  fighter  and  in- 
terceptor aircraft. 

Sixth.  In  major  surface  combatant 
ships  and  submarines,  the  Soviets  out- 
number the  United  States  approximately 
546  to  291. 

Seventh.  In  conventional  groimd  force 
weapons,  the  Soviets  enjoy  a  4-tOi-l  nu- 
merical advantage  in  tanks,  3  to  1  in 
artillery,  and  nearly  2  to  1  in  armored 
vehicles. 

CONGHESS    WAKING    UP 

Now  for  my  second  point,  this  Con- 
gress in  an  election  year,  when  Members 
are  more  sensitive  to  public  opinion,  will 
not  make  the  deep  defense  cuts  forced  on 
the  military  in  fiscal  year  1976. 

This  change  in  public  (qilnlon,  per- 
ceived by  many  Members  in  the  Con- 
gress, is  substantiated  by  a  recent  survey 
conducted  by  The  New  York  Times.  This 
survey  showed  66  percent  of  those  con- 
tacted did  not  favor  reductions  in  de- 
fense spending. 

We  are  witnessing  a  generally  con- 
servative President  come  to  Congress 
with  a  def«ise  budget  of  $112  billion, 
representing  significant  real  growth,  only 
to  be  criticized  for  not  doing  enough. 
Such  criticism  comes  from  President's 
Ford's  primary  opponent.  Gov.  Ronaid 
Reagan,  and  from  at  least  one  of  his 
Democratic  opponents,  Senator  Henry 
Jackson. 

These  developments  preceded  a  Li- 
brary of  Congress  study  requested  by 
Senator  John  Culver  of  Iowa,  which 
makes  these  statements  in  its  summary : 
As  it  stands,  the  quantitative  balance  con- 
tinues to  shift  to  the  Soviet  Union.  UJB. 
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qualltatlre  supertMlty  never  compensated 
completely,  and  in  certain  reapects,  Is  slowly 
slipping  away. 

Thus,  even  this  Congress,  elected  In 
the  Watergate  environment,  Is  begtonlng 
to  listen  as  the  President,  his  Secretary 
of  State,  fcMiner  and  present  Etefense 
Secretaries  and  defense  experts  like  Sen- 
ator Jackson,  warn  about  declining  U.S. 
power. 

While  Congress  has  been  hacking 
away  at  defense  spending,  the  Soviets 
have  increased  their  own  forces,  and  this 
sacrifice  on  their  part  is  beginning  to 
pay  political  dividends  for  them  around 
the  world.  This  lesson,  most  apparent 
in  the  past  year,  is  at  least  catching  the 
attention  of  the  94th  Congress. 

SOVIET   XAVAL   FOWra 

As  to  the  third  point,  many  authorities 
recognize  the  sharp  growth  in  Soviet 
naval  power  and  its  occurrence  at  a  time 
when  our  own  Navy  is  at  a  low  point  in 
ship  strength  and  stiU  troubled  by  low 
levels  of  repair  and  maintenance. 

This  Soviet  buildup  has  altered  the 
character  of  the  naval  balance  In  the 
world  and  threatens  not  only  our  military 
superiority,  but  the  sea  lanes  over  which 
our  commerce  moves  daily. 

In  fiscal  year  1968  the  Navy  had  976 
surface  ships,  but  today  only  482  sail  in 
the  oceans  of  the  world.  This  decline  rep- 
resents the  retirement  of  many  World 
War  n  ships  without  adequate  replace- 
ment. The  Soviets  have  been  outspend- 
ing  us  by  50  percent  in  shipbuilding  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  only  now  are  we 
beginning  to  redress  this  deficiency. 

Naval  commitments  to  the  Par  Eas+ 
and  the  Mediterranean  have  shrunk 
while  Congress  has  trimmed  even  the 
modest  requests  for  new  ships.  This  year 
only  16  are  requested,  whereas  Admiral 
Holloway  has  admitted  a  building  pro- 
gram of  up  to  30  ships  annually  will  be 
required  to  bring  us  to  the  600 -ship  Na^'y 
by  the  mid-1980s. 

SHIPTAKD    CAPACITT    LOW 

Shipyard  capacity  has  been  allowed  to 
decline  even  in  a  period  of  imemploy- 
ment.  Congress  should  add  money  to  the 
Navy  account  of  this  budget  to  meet  thLs 
defense  shortfall,  both  in  new  ships  and 
repairs.  By  doing  so  we  could  address  our 
legitimate  defense  needs  while  at  the 
same  time  giving  work  to  many  seeking 
jobs. 

Our  seapower  problems  are  bleak  as 
evidenced  by  the  following  points: 

Plrst.  Since  1962,  the  Soviets  have  out- 
built us  in  every  major  seapower  cate- 
.gory,  except  for  aircraft  carriers. 

Second.  The  editor  of  Janes  Fighting 
Ships  has  warned, 

Tbe  ever  growing  Soviet  Navy  has  outnm 
legitimate  reqiUrementa  of  national  defense 
and  has  no  logical  merchant  defense  role 
tn  Time  of  war. 

Third.  The  Soviets  outnumber  the 
United  States  in  submarines  by  330  to 
116,  and  by  mid-1977  we  will  be  out- 
numbered in  modem  nuclear  ballistic 
submarines  62  to  41. 

Fourth.  The  Soviet  Union  now  has  the 
world's  largest  Na\y.  Since  the  early 
1960's  Its  fighting  vessels  have  been 
equipped  with  ship-to-ship  missUes,  a 
weapon  just  beginning  production  In  the 
United  States. 

Fifth.  Since  1955,  the  Soviet  merchant 


fleet  has  grown  from  471  to  over  2.000 

ships.  At  the  same  time  the  U.S.  mer- 
chant fleet  has  fallen  from  3,464  to  about 
1,000. 

Mr.  President,  besides  the  defense  as- 
pects of  our  Navy,  we  must  remember 
that  70  percent  of  UJ3.  trade  is  with 
nations  across  the  seas  and  that  99  per- 
cent of  our  raw  materials  and  overseas 
foreign  trade  moves  by  sea. 

sovirr   iNTLTJENcr   crowing 

Mr.  President,  as  my  fourth  point,  it 
Is  now  clear,  more  than  ever,  that  the 
Soviets  Intend  to  use  this  military 
strength  to  extend  their  Influence  around 
the  world. 

First,  the  fall  of  Indochina  has  been 
followed  by  Increased  Soviet  influence  In 
not  only  Vietnam  and  Laos,  but  Thai- 
land and  other  Western  Pacific  nations. 

Second.  In  Angola  the  Soviets  are  fi- 
nancing and  equipping  the  deployment 
of  up  to  12,000  Cuban  troofis.  plus  using 
their  own  military  personnel  as  advisers. 

Third.  Along  the  Indian  Ocean,  they 
are  establishing  naval  supply  and  oper- 
ating bases,  while  our  Congress  refuses 
to  even  set  up  a  refueling  station  at 
Diego  Garcia. 

Fourth.  In  the  Soviet  Union  proper, 
we  witness  continued  repression  of  Jew- 
ish citizens  and  Russian  dissidents  of  the 
Brezhnev  regime,  despite  the  pledges 
made  at  Helsinki. 

Fifth.  In  Portugal  the  people  have  just 
stepped  back  from  the  brink  of  a  Com- 
munist controlled  government,  but  Soviet 
efforts  to  communize  Europe  remain  In 
effect  with  Portugal,  Spain  end  Italy  the 
key  targets. 

Sixth.  The  threat  of  a  Soviet-Sino  re- 
alinement  remains  a  possibility,  as  Red 
China  undergoes  a  leadership  struggle 
common  to  Communist  dictatorships. 
Such  a  realinement  would  be  devastating 
to  U.S.  Influence  around  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  the  damaging  defense 
cuts  of  last  year,  such  as  the  dismantle- 
ment of  the  Safeguard  ABM  system — de- 
spite rapid  Soviet  development  in  this 
area — must  not  be  repeated  this  year. 

While  a  review  of  Uie  fiscal  year  1977 
defense  budget  Is  still  underway,  my 
preliminary  view  is  that  this  defense 
budget  should  be  increased,  not  reduced. 
The  Congress,  under  its  constitutional 
authority  to  raise  and  support  armies, 
clearly  has  an  obUgation  in  this  area 
Independent  of  the  executive  branch. 

Furthermore,  In  the  event  any  pro- 
curement cuts  are  made,  funds  should 
be  applied  to  needed  ship  and  plane  re- 
pair and  maintenance  work.  This  would 
assure  maximum  use  of  such  equipment 
that  is  already  in  otu:  inventory.  In  addi- 
tion, any  such  funds  could  be  applied  to 
buy  out  weapons  systems  nearing  the  end 
of  procurement.  It  is  well  known  that 
high  rates  of  procurement  lead  to  earUer 
program  termination  and  consequent 
savings. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
am  encouraged  that  the  fiscal  year  1977 
defense  budget  will  not  be  reduced  sig- 
nificantly, it  is  my  hope  the  Congress  will 
take  the  necessary  time  to  study  the 
Soviet-United  States  defense  compari- 
son. Once  that  Is  done,  the  need  for  the 
acceleration  of  our  military  programs 
will  be  perceived  and  we  can  begin  the 
costly  and  lengthy  reconstitutlon  of  our 
military  forces. 


Mr.  President,  a  number  of  newspaper 
articles  published  in  the  last  datj  or  two 
support  many  points  In  my  remarks  this 
morning.  These  articles  Include: 

First.  "Brezhnev:  Soviets  Back  Detente 
and  Angola  Effort,"  Washington  Post 
February  25, 1976. 

Second.  "United  States  WUl  Kot  Pro- 
duce ICBM's  for  First  Time  in  20  Years." 
Defense  Space  Business  Dally,  Feb- 
ruary 19, 1976. 

Third.  "U.S.  Navy  Is  Second  Best  In 
Far  East.  Congress  Told,"  Baltimore 
News  American,  February  23,  1976. 

Fourth.  "We  are  Running  a  Poor 
Second,"  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  article  by 
John  D.  Lofton,  Jr..  February  24, 1976. 

Fifth.  "In  Mediterranean."  St  Louis 
Post  Dispatch,  February  13,  1976. 

Sixth.  "Soviets  May  Be  Devoting  15 
percent  of  ONP  to  Defense,"  Defense 
Space  Daily,  February  23. 1976. 

Seventh.  "Soviets  No.  1  in  Nukes." 
Baltimore  News  American,  article,  by 
Henry  J.  Taylor,  February  23. 1976. 

Eighth.  "Detente  Is  a  Letdown,  NATO 
Chief  Says,"  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Feb- 
ruary 8, 1976. 

Ninth.  "SEATO  Pacts  Folds  Up  After 
Its  Final  Exercise."  New  York  Times, 
February  21. 1976. 

Tenth.  "Navy  Personnel  Shortages 
Told, '  San  Diego  Union,  February  12. 
1976. 

Eleventh.  "Brown  Says  Defense  Budget 
Is  Not  'Horn  of  Plenty,'  "  Defense  Space 
Business  Dally.  February  19, 1976. 

Twelfth.  "Russians  Seen  Resuming 
Satellite  Interceptor  Tests,"  Aerospace 
Daily,  February  19,  1976. 

Mr.  Piesident,  articles  of  this  type  are 
appearing  dally  in  the  Nation's  press.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  Jn  the  Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Feb.  25,  197«1 
So\irrs  Back  DtiXNTX  anb  Angola  Eitobt 
(By  Peter  Osnoe) 
Moscow,  February  34.— <k>mmunl8t  Party 
leader  Leonid  BrezhneT,  haUlng  tbe  suoceaM* 
of  Kremlin  foreign  policy,  said  today  ttaat 
the  Soviet  Union  would  pursue  detente  with 
"redouble  energy"  while  also  continuing  t* 
support  nationalist  movements,  as  It  has  In 
Angola. 

In  his  speech  to  the  opening  session  of  tbe 
25th  Soviet  Communist  Party  Congress, 
Brezhnev  also  acknowledged  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  failed  In  the  five  years  since  the 
last  party  congress  to  achieve  the  gains  that 
had  been  promised  Soviet  consumers. 

Recalling  that  at  the  1971  congress  the 
consumer  area  had  been  singled  out  for 
special  comilderatlon,  with  more  and  better 
goodj  to  be  made  available  for  shoppers. 
Brezhnev  said,  "It  Is  necessary  to  admit  that 
we  l-.ave  not  managed  to  cope  with  that  task 
tu  many  respects." 

Brezhnev's  5-hour,  15-mlnute  speech, 
which  represents  the  authoritative  Moscow 
view  of  the  biternatlonal  and  domestic  scene, 
was  given  before  5.000  Soviet  delegates  and 
representatives  of  103  foreign  parties.  ChUia 
and  Albania  were  the  only  ruling  Communist 
parties  not  represented  and  Cuban  Prime 
Minister  Fidel  Castro — who  drew  long  ap- 
plause when  he  was  Introduced — was  present 
for  the  first  time. 

Despite  year-long  rumors  about  his  falling 
health,  the  69-year-old  party  leader  seemed 
vigorous  and  did  not  visibly  tire  as  the  hours 
wore  on. 

Brezhnev  said  the  Kremlin  wUl  continue 
in  the  years  ahead  to  "search  patiently  and 
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ooDBlstently"  for  ways  on  "expanding  peace- 
ful, mutuaUy  advantageous  co(^>eratlon" 
witti  tbe  West. 

He  said  better  relations  with  the  United 
States  bad  been  "decisive"  In  reducing 
ebances  of  another  world  war,  and  be  listed 
completion  of  the  SALT  n  agreement  as  first 
among  the  "vital  tasks"  in  a  broad  range  of 
diMnnament  proposals  Intended  to  "deepen 
Intnnatlonal  detente." 

But  Brezhnev  also  stressed  repeatedly  Mos- 
cow's commitment  to  the  "revolutionary- 
democratic,  antl-lmperlalist"  movement.  He 
singled  out  victories  of  Soviet-backed  forces 
In  Vietnam  and  Angola  as  proof  "that  noth- 
ing can  crush  the  peoples  aspiration  to  free- 
dom." 

Tbe  speech  did  not  signal  any  major  de- 
partxire  from  the  Kremlin's  foreign  policy 
stance  of  recent  years,  but  as  the  basic  state- 
ment of  Moscow's  pottltlon  o\  the  most  Im- 
portant issues  of  the  day,  It  wUl  doubtless  be 
closely  studied  In  every  world  capital.  Among 
the  highlights. 

He  said  that  agreements  reached  with  the 
United  States  In  recent  years  showed  the 
"firm  Intention"  difforences  and  disputes  not 
by  force,  not  by  threats  or  saber  rattUng, 
but  by  peaceful  political  means."  But  he  also 
ncalled  "attempts  to  interfere  In  our  in- 
ternal affairs"  by  linking  trade  benefits  and 
nnlgration.  "That  is  not  the  kind  of  language 
one  can  use  with  the  Soviet  Union,"  said 
Breehnev.  "By  now  I  think  this  is  clear  to 
all." 

He  blasted  China,  Unking  Peking  with  the 
"position  of  lAe  world's  most  extreme  reac- 
tionaries" and  said  Chinese  eff<M^  "to  pro- 
v<Ae  a  world  war  .  .  .  present  a  danger  for 
all  peace-loving  pe<^le8."  But  perhaps  with 
Mm  uncertainties  about  the  future  of  Pe- 
king's UUP  leadership  in  miiul,  he  added  that 
if  China  "reverts  to  a  poUcy  truly  based  on 
Marxism-Iienlnism  .  .  .  there  will  be  an  ap- 
propriate response  from  o\ir  side." 

While  not  referring  directly  to  Soviet  or 
Cuban  military  b«K:king  for  tbe  Popular 
movement  in  AngtA^  BreEbnev  presented 
the  war  there  as  a  model  for  Kremlin  policy 
in  similar  circumstances.  "Our  party  sup- 
ports peoples  fighting  for  their  treedom."  he 
aald.  "This  attitude  to  the  con4>llcated  proc- 
esses within  the  development  countries  Is 
clear  and  definite." 

Without  naming  them,  be  delivered  a 
tough  rebuke  to  Western  Communist  parties 
such  as  those  of  France  and  Italy  that  have 
•aserted  their  Independence  ttom.  the  Mos- 
cow line  on  Ideological  Issues.  "There  can  be 
no  question  (rf  compromise  on  matters  of 
principle  or  reoonclUatlcm  with  views  and 
actions  contrary  to  tbe  Communist  Ideology," 
be  said. 

He  reiterated  past  Soviet  statements  on 
ttw  Middle  East,  but  noted  pointedly  that 
MoBoow  has  "no  prejudices  against"  any 
county  In  the  area,  piestmiably  a  gesture 
towards  Israel.  Taking  note  of  tbe  strain  of 
the  past  year  in  Soviet-Egyptian  relations, 
irtUch  has  turned  Cairo  increasingly  toward 
tbe  United  States,  he  said  Moscow  remains 
"faithful  to  its  treaties  of  friendship  and  co- 
operation with  Egypt. 

As  he  did  at  the  1071  party  congress, 
Breshnev  placed  great  emphasis  on  bis  "pro- 
gram of  peace"  on  disarmament  issues  and 
claimed  considerable  credit  for  arms  accords 
already  achieved.  He  said  Moscow  was  pre- 
pared to  go  further  than  the  United  States  In 
limiting  "the  development  of  new,  still  more 
destructive  weapons  systems." 

He  said  that  the  KTMnlin  had  "suggested" 
a  ban  on  U.S.  nuclear-armed  Trident  sub- 
marines, the  new  B-1  bomber  "and  similar 
systems  In  the  Soviet  Union,  but  deplorably, 
these  proposals  were  not  accepted  by  the 
U3.  side."  American  officials  here  said  they 
did  not  know  whether  this  assertion  was  true. 
Brezhnev  used  unusually  direct  language 
In  disputing  what  he  termed  "the  so-called 
Soviet  threat"  used  by  enemies  of  detente  to 
spur  the  arms  race. 


"There  is  no  Soviet  threat,  either  In  the 
West  or  In  the  East.  It  is  all  a  monstrous 
lie  from  beginning  to  end.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  not  the  slightest  Intention  of  attacking 
anyone,  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  need  war. 
The  Soviet  Union  does  not  Increase  its  mili- 
tary budget." 

He  also  delivered,  however,  a  tart  lectiu-e 
to  "bourgeois  leaders"  who  "affect  surprise 
and  raise  a  howl"  about  Soviet  solidarity 
with  the  "struggle  of  other  peoples  for  free- 
dom and  progress.  This  is  either  outright 
naivete  or  more  likely  a  deliberate  befuddling 
of  minds." 

Detente,  according  to  Brezhnev,  does  not 
"In  the  slightest  abolish  the  laws  of  tbe 
class  struggle."  The  Soviets  have  steadfastly 
contended  that  their  interests  in  places  like 
Portugal  and  Angola  do  not  represent  in- 
terference in  those  countries'  affairs. 

In  an  unusually  candid  tqipraisal  of  prob- 
lems in  the  national  economy,  Breshnev  told 
the  delegates,  that  "while  speedily  developing 
the  growth  rate  of  heavy  Industry,  we  have 
not  learned  to  accelerate  also  the  develop- 
ment" of  tbe  consumer  sector. 

Not  only  did  the  1971  plan  fall  short  of  its 
targets  on  consumer  items,  but  also  much 
tlxat  was  produced  was  of  low  quality,  he 
said.  "Many  are  responsible  for  that,"  said 
Brezhnev,  listing  central  planning  organiza- 
tions, ministries  of  light  Industry,  and  fac- 
tory managers. 

"We  have  a  right  to  hold  accountable  those 
who  were  trusted  to  head  these  branches," 
he  said. 

But  Brezhnev  also  blamed  "the  extremely 
difficult  struggle"  waged  "against  the  ele- 
ments" In  the  last  five  years  for  the  slow 
development  of  agriculture — a  principal  part 
of  the  consumer  area.  "In  no  other  period 
of  the  country's  history,"  he  said,  have  farm- 
ers been  connx>nted  by  such  "adverse  con- 
ditions, including  unprecedented  droughts" 
In  1972  and  1B76. 

While  the  goals  set  for  agricultural  growth 
in  tbe  next  Five  Year  Plan  are  again  sharply 
higher,  light  Industry,  which  produces  most 
consumer  goods,  has  again  fallen  behind 
heavy  Industry.  In  part,  Brezhnev  said,  this 
reflects  "tbe  difficulties  of  the  preceding 
years." 

But  the  main  reason  is  a  decision  to  empha- 
size quality  over  mere  output,  he  explained. 
Soviet  store  sbeives  are  often  Jammed  with 
goods  people  simply  will  not  buy,  and  the 
leadership  Is  trying  to  correct  that. 

Blunt  talk  on  failures  in  the  economy  due 
to  poor  managwnent  is  not  uncommon  in 
Soviet  newspapers,  where  Individual  enter- 
prises ate  attacked,  or  at  low-level  problems 
can  be  laid  to  local  shortcomings.  But  for 
Breahnev  to  dwell  on  the  Issue  in  his  major 
report  to  the  congress  indicates  serious  con- 
cern about  the  consequences  of  not  making 
headway  In  the  years  to  come. 

Brezhnev's  stress  on  the  matter,  combined 
with  an  emphasis  on  raising  the  "scientific- 
technical"  level  of  industry,  appears  to  as- 
sure that  the  Kremlin  will  go  on  seeking  ex- 
panded trade  with  the  West,  which  has  al- 
ready risen  more  than  170  per  cent  in  the 
last  five  years. 

He  mentioned,  apparently  for  the  first 
time,  agreements  with  Western  firms  for 
handling  raw  materials  and  partially  proces- 
sed raw  materials.  He  also  suggested  that 
Moscow  acquire  Western  partners  in  proc- 
essing such  materials. 

"Economic  and  trade  ties  with  capitalist 
states,"  Brezhnev  declared,  "strengthen  and 
expand"  the  policy  of  "peaceful  coexistence." 


I  Prom  the  Defense  Space  Business  Dally, 

Feb.  19,  1976] 

United  States  Wnx  Not  PROnucE  ICBM's 

FOS  FIBST  TIME  IN  22  YEARS 

Fiscal  year  1977  will  be  the  first  year  In  22 
years  that  the  Defense  Department  has  not 
requested  funds  for  the  procurement  of  In- 
tvcontlnental  ballistic  missiles. 


lit.  Gen.  Alton  D,  Slay,  deputy  chief  of 
staff  for  R&D  for  the  Air  Force  told  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  yesterday  that 
the  last  of  the  60  Minuteman  HI  ICBMs 
ordered  in  the  FY  1976  budget  will  be  de- 
livered in  September  1977,  when  the  produc- 
tion line  will  be  closed  down  unless  the  U.S. 
decides  to  retain  that  option. 

Slay  said  many  of  the  vendors  and  subcon- 
tractors have  delivered  their  parts  for  the 
last  50  Minuteman  m  missUes  and  have 
closed  out  their  Minuteman  Unes.  Not  since 
FY  1955  has  the  DOD  not  requested  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  an  ICBM.  Currently,  the 
only  way  that  the  Minuteman  in  produc- 
tion line  will  remain  open  will  be  in  the 
event  that  a  SALT  II  agreement  is  not 
reached. 

The  Air  Force  is  requesting  $1,599  billion 
for  missile  procurement  In  FY  '77,  which  in- 
cludes $366.5  million  for  Minuteman  force 
modernization.  It  also  includes  $10.4  mlUion 
for  Minuteman  IH  guidance  improvements 
by  modifying  the  present  guidance  system 
software. 

SRAMs  for  the  B-1  bomber  has  resulted 
in  a  $20.8  million  request  for  production  line 
restart  of  this  Boeing  Company  missUe. 

Funding  for  procurement  of  other  missile 
programs  in  the  new  request  include:  Spar- 
row AIM-7F,  $78.6  million  for  880  missiles; 
Sidewinder  AIM-OL,  $66.1  million  for  1,000 
missiles;  Shrike  AaM-45.  $50.4  mUUon  for 
1,337  mlssUes;  Maverick  AOM-€5,  $53  mUllon 
for  100  Laser  missiles  and  ground  support 
equipment. 

DEFENSE    SPACE 

Two  Block  5D  RCA  Defense  Meteorological 
Satellites  with  visual  and  Infrared  sensors, 
launch  and  support  services  vrtll  be  proctired 
with  the  $43.2  million  requested  in  FY  '77, 
Gen.  Slay  said.  The  funding  will  also  be  used 
for  solid  rocket  motors  for  the  surplus  SLV- 
2A  McDonnell  Douglas  Thor  launch  vehicles. 

The  Defense  Support  Program  missile  early 
warning  satellite  program,  tislng  TRW/ Aero- 
Jet  satelUtes,  wlU  be  funded  at  $19.2  million 
for  procurement  of  continued  program  sup- 
port. 

The  Defense  Satellite  Communications 
System  has  a  request  for  $200.1  million  for 
tbe  procurement  of  six  TRW  DSCS  H  satel- 
lites, four  Martin  Marietta  Titan  mc  launch 
vehicles  and  launch  support  of  the  satellites. 

There  is  a  req.uest  of  $3.6  million  for  ad- 
ditional transponder  prociirements  to  In- 
crease the  space  segment  reliability  and  sur- 
vivability of  the  APSATCOM  program.  Slay 
told  the  committee. 

The  Satellite  Data  System  (SDS)  program, 
he  said,  will  move  from  the  initial  develop- 
ment and  procurement  phase  to  follow-on 
development  and  procurement,  with  a  re- 
quest of  $59.4  million  for  a  Titan  niB/Agena 
launch  vehicle,  rtfurblshmeut  of  the  quali- 
fication model  satellite  and  suppcMt. 


[From  the  Baltimore  News  American, 
Feb.  23,  1976] 

13  S.  Navy  Is  Second  Best  in  Fab  East, 
Congress  Tout 

Tokyo. — America's  top  admiral  has  made 
headlines  in  the  Far  East  by  telling  the 
House  MUitary  Affairs  Committee  that  tbe 
UjS.  Navy  has  lost  control  of  the  Sea  of 
Japan. 

According  to  Adm.  James  L.  Holloway,  chief 
of  naval  operations,  the  new  top  dog  in  the 
waters  that  separate  Japan  from  Korea  and 
Siberia  now  is  the  Soviet  navy. 

"I'd  say  that  any  operations  we  would  want 
to  conduct  in  the  Sea  of  Japan  would  be  at 
the  sufferance  of  the  Soviet  Union,"  HoUoway 
testified. 

The  United  States  won  undisputed  control 
of  the  Western  Pacific  and  Sea  of  Japan  by 
smashing  the  Je^ianese  navy  in  World  War  II. 

In  the  past  10  years,  however,  American 
naval  supremacy  in  the  Pacific  and  elsewhere 
has  been  challenged  by  a  growing  Soviet 
navy  buildup. 
Such  authorities  as  "Jane's  Fighting  Ships" 
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and  Britain's  Institute  of  Strategic  Studies 
baro  pointed  to  tb»  pn— Ihtltty  of  America 
dropplnc  back  to  become  the  world's  No.  2 
naval  power. 

In  October,  a  Tokyo  newspaper  reported 
Japan's  Self-Defense  Agency  was  concerned 
over  the  growing  Soviet  naval  might. 

The  Tokyo  Shlmbun  quoted  Japanese  de- 
fense sources  as  jessing  Soviet  naval 
strength  In  the  Pacific  at  7S5  vessels  of  about 
1.3  million  tons  combined  weight. 

American  strength  was  estimated  at  00 
ships  of  all  kinds  weighing  In  at  around 
740,000  tons. 

The  VJa.  Seventh  (Far  East)  Fleet,  which 
HoUoway  formerly  commanded,  deployed 
three  aircraft  carriers  to  none  for  the  Soviets. 
However,  the  Russians  were  said  to  have 
30  nuclear  powered  submarines  in  the  Pacific 
compared  to  five  for  the  United  States. 

Both  Japan  and  South  Korea  are  Amer- 
ica's military  aUies.  Some  38,000  American 
troopA  are  stationed  In  South  Korea.  Another 
55.000  are  based  In  Japan,  Including 
Okinawa. 

The  shock  effect  of  Holloway's  words  was 
greatest  in  South  Korea.  In  effect  he  warned 
that  if  the  unsettled  19S0-S3  Korean  war 
broke  out  again,  the  sea  approaches  to  South 
Korea  might  Im  dominated  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  an  ally  of  North  Korea. 

Seoul  papers  played  the  story  at  the  top  of 
page  one.  Dong -A  HIM,  perhaps  South 
Korea's  most  influential  newspaper,  said  the 
news  had  serious  implications  for  Japan  and 
Korea. 

"The  present  strong  Russian  challenge  to 
T7.S.  military  power  in  terms  of  quality  and 
quantity  Is  an  unfavorable  result  of  detente 
pursued  by  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kis- 
singer," the  newspaper  said. 

Another  major  Seoul  newspaper  Joongang 
Hbo,  said  "The  Russians  are  engaged  in  a 
strategy  that  enables  them  to  beat  their 
opponents  without  fighting." 

In  Tokyo,  the  Asahl  newspaper  quoted 
Japanese  defense  agency  soxu'ces  as  saying 
the  Sea  of  Japan  "is  regularly  used  by  the 
Soviets  as  a  practice  sea." 

"Soviet  warships  pass  through  the 
Tsushima  and  Tsugara  Straits  (the  Japan 
Sea's  main  entrance)  an  the  time,"  the 
newspaper  said.  "In  contrast,  the  UJ3. 
Seventh  Fleet  held  maneuvers  In  the  Sea  of 
Japan  only  once  in  1975." 

The  Japanese  also  looked  for  more  requests 
from  Washington  to  buUd  up  their  own 
modest  naval  strength.  Rep.  Robert  Wilson. 
R-Callf.,  No.  2  man  on  the  MiUtary  Affairs 
Committee  asked  aloud  If  the  time  had 
come  for  America  to  "put  pressure  on  Japan 
to  build  up  her  navy  and  take  over  the  Job 
of  guaranteeing  her  own  sea  lanes." 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 

Feb.  24,  1976] 

Wk  Aar  RrNNiNO  a  Poob  Sccono 

(By  John  D.  Lofton,  Jr.) 

Washington. — "As  it  stands,  the  quantita- 
tive military  balance  continues  to  shift 
toward  the  Soviet  Umon.  U.S.  qualitative  su- 
periority never  compensated  completely  and, 
in  certain  respects,  is  slowly  slipping  away. 
America's  global  reeponsibllltles,  co^lpled  with 
U.S.  reliance  on  reserve  components,  permit 
the  Soviet  Union  to  concentrate  power  while 
we  remain  dispersed,  depending  heavily  on 
allies  and  arms  control  accords  to  safeguard 
our  national  interests." 

This  is  the  conclusion  of  a  study  Just  com- 
pleted by  John  M.  Collins,  a  senior  national 
defense  specialist  In  the  Library  of  Congress' 
Congressional  Research  Service. 

Prepared  at  the  request  of  Sen.  John  Cul- 
ver (D.,  Iowa),  and  reviewed  by  more  than 
100  knowledgeable  persona  in  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  ovir  government. 
The  report  la  characterized  by  Mr.  Carter  as 
"balanced,  detailed  and  thought-provoking." 

The  report  shows  that  In  the  past  decade. 


as  regards  the  XJS.-TJSSR,  quantitative  mili- 
tary balance,  the  following  has  happened: 

Americas  numerical  superlonty  In  strate- 
gic nuclear  weapons  "haa  dlnolred." 

As  late  as  1965,  the  United  SUtes  had  three 
times  as  many  intercontinental  balltotlo  mis- 
siles as  Russia;  the  Soviets  had  more  ballistic 
mlaaile  submarines,  but  we  had  four  times  as 
many  sub-launched  miasUes;  and  neither  side 
had  yet  deployed  multiple  Independently  tar- 
getable  reentry  vehiciee  (ItflRV's). 

Today,  the  United  SUtes  lags  in  every 
category,  except  for  MIRVed  laimchers  and 
aggregate  warheads. 

As  regards  ground  forces,  Soviet  personnel 
strength  presently  is  two-and-a-half  times 
that  of  the  United  States,  and  our  divisions 
are  outnumt>ered  9  to  1. 

V3.  strategic  airlift  and  sealift  forces  were 
more  than  twice  those  of  the  U5.3JI.  a  dec- 
ade ago;  now,  the  situation  Is  reversed. 

In  Eiirope.  the  theater  In  which  the  report 
saya  balance  "is  currently  more  Important 
than  In  any  other,"  Soviet- Warsaw  Pact  air- 
ground  forces  "outnumber  NATO  In  nearly 
every  category."  The  Soviets  "could  quicklv 
achieve  the  classic  ratio  of  S  to  1  superiority 
in  ground  combat  forces  that  many  military 
men  cite  as  the  prerequisite  for  successful 
operations." 

On  the  qualitative  mUiUry  side,  the  report 
declares  that  the  day  of  American  techno- 
logical supremacy — traditionally  a  strong 
U.S.  suit — ^has  pased.  Our  scientific  ascend- 
ancy can  no  longer  be  taken  for  granted. 

The  impressive  thing  about  the  Library  of 
Congress  study  is  that  while  it  was  done  by 
an  institution  unquestionably  nonpartisan 
and  free  of  bias,  the  conclusions  of  the  report 
are  the  same  as  those  reached  over  the  la.st 
few  years  by  both  conservatives  and  military 
authorities:  The  Russians  are  getting 
stronger  milltarUy  while  the  United  States 
Is  getting  weaker. 

This  need  not  be  received,  however,  as  the 
counsel  of  defeatism.  As  the  late  economist 
Joeeph  Schunqwter  once  observed:  "The  re- 
port that  a  given  ship  la  alnklng  Is  not  de- 
featist. Only  the  spirit  in  wWch  this  report 
Is  received  can  be  defeatist.  The  crew  can  sit 
down  and  drink.  But  It  can  also  man  the 
pumpa." 

[Prom   the  Defense   Space   Buslnew   Dally. 

February  23,  1976] 

Soviets  Mat  Bk  Divormo  15  Pehctnt  or 

ONP  TO  DzrorsB 

New  estimates  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  expected  to  surface  In  the  next  sev- 
eral week!?,  win  show  that  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  devoting  as  much  as  15  percent  of  its  Gross 
National  Product  to  its  defense  establish- 
ment. This  is  almost  double  the  6-10  percent 
figure  being  used  by  the  CIA  last  year  In 
appearances  before  Congressi.  Other  U.S.  In- 
telligence officials,  such  as  the  former  director 
of  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency.  Oen. 
Daniel  O.  Oraham.  were  saying  months  ago 
that  the  1975  CIA  figures  were  too  low. 

The  U.S.  defense  outlays  for  FT  1977.  as 
requested,  will  be  5.4  percent  of  ONP,  down 
from  the  6.7  percent  in  outlays  in  FT  1976. 
The  Pentagon  has  estimated  that  the  Soviet 
defense  spending  could  reach  the  $150  billion 
annual  level  during  this  new  fiscal  period 
(Defense /Space  Dally,  Jan.  23).  The  U.S.  de- 
fense spending,  based  on  current  projections, 
wlU  not  reach  the  $150  billion  level  until 
about  FY  '82. 

IProm  the  Baltimore  News-American, 
February  23,  1976  (24)  J 
Sovirrs  No.  1  in  Nitkes 
By  Henry  J.  Taylor 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger,  smart- 
ing over  charges  that  the  Soviet  is  cheating 
on   missiles,   must  face   the   fact   that   the 
charges   are   true. 

The  Soviet  has  maneuvered  the  United 
States  over  a  strategic  barrel  In  the  SALT-I 


February  25,  1976 


(Strategic  Arma  limitation  Talks)  agree- 
ments. Now  It  appeal*  determined  in  current 
SALT-n  to  keep  rolUng  the  barrel  as  hard 
as  it  can. 

Communist  Party  leader  Leonid  Brezhnev 
speaking  In  East  Bertln  laat  Oct.  6,  aald! 
"SALT-I  is  not  functlomng  badly."  M»m. 
mla!  — iu« 

SALT-I  allowed  the  Soviet  numerical  su* 
perlority  in  three  vital  categories:  land-based 
missiles.  Intercontinental  Ballistio  Missiles 
(ICBMs)  and  mlssUe-launching  submarines 
In  negotiating  this.  Mr.  Kissinger  regarded 
as  our  offset  advanced  U.S.  technology,  im- 
portanUy  represented  by  the  lyURV— a  mul- 
tiple-warhead rocket  that  allows  one  missile 
to  attack  .several  targets  at  the  same  time. 

But.  behind  the  scenes,  the  Soviet  has  de- 
veloped its  own  equivalent  of  the  MIRV.  in 
fact.  It  now  has  four  new  ICBMs;  the  SS- 
16.  17,  18  aud  19.  All  can  use  multiple  MIRV- 
type  warheads.  All  are  designed  to  replace 
with  MIRVs  its  single-shot  SS-11  missUes 
and  super-giant  SS-9s.  the  world's  largest 
and  most  powerful  missiles. 

This  switch  does  not  violate  the  SALT-I 
mlssUe  silo  stipulations.  But  It  eliminates 
our  quantitative  superiority  on  which  Mr 
KlssUiger  reUed.  It  gives  the  Soviet  im- 
mense superiority  in  warhead  power  and 
number.  It  forces  the  United  States  into  ao 
inferior  position.  In  Mr.  Kissinger's  Moscow 
talks  with  Brezhnev  this  month,  the  Soviet 
leader  called  this  development  the  "cold 
launch."  But  what  Brezhnev  did  not  say  Is 
that  this  new  Soviet  generation  of  missiles 
could  launch  four  times  as  many  warheads 
as  the  US.  missiles. 

Brezlinev  also  neglected  to  mention  to 
Mr.  Kissinger  that  the  Soviet  has  secretly 
developed  the  SS-JX-16  rocket.  The  Soviet 
general  staff  calls  it  the  Savage  and  it  has 
a  range  of  approximately  5,000  miles. 

The  USSR  Is  mounting  the  Savage  on 
trucks,  railroad  cars.  etc.  The  Savage  is  mo- 
bile and  each  has  search  radar.  The  Savage 
can  be  hidden,  as  well,  in  forests  or  buildings. 
The  United  States  depends  on  our  satellites 
for  Inspection.  These  have  demonstrated  tliat 
the  Savage  Is  impossible  to  observe. 

This  violates  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of 
the  SALT-I  agreements. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Kissinger  knows  that  the 
USSR  has  leapt  demonstrably  far  ahead  of  us 
In  nuclear  defense  weapons.  It  has  devel- 
<4>ed  still  another  new  and  most  advanced 
surface-to-air  missile.  It  Is  the  SA-S,  the 
OAMMON.  The  Soviet  defense  system  against 
our  ICBMs  is  called  OOLASH.  And  it  con- 
tinues to  buUd  air  defense  missile  sites  for 
the  GAMMON. 

■nie  USSR  has  now  scattered  at  least  1.700 
G.AMMON  launchers  in  107  separate  areas. 
In  addition.  It  la  constructing  at  least  10 
more. 

Secretary  of  Defease  Donald  Rumsfeld  has 
told  Mr.  Kissinger  that  the  Soviet  can 
quickly  convert  these  sites  Into  antibaUU- 
tic  missile  systems  merely  by  adding  radar 
equipment. 

This  Is  another  direct  violation  of  the 
SALT-I  agreements. 

The  United  States  is  now  the  No.  2  nu- 
clear power.  The  Soviet  U  No.  1.  The  entire 
free  world  relies  not  on  our  ability  to  win  a 
nuclear  war  but  on  oxir  ability  to  deter  it. 
We  have  lost  the  nuclear  superiority  we 
had. 

In  1962.  we  bad  a  10-fold  nuclear  advan- 
tage over  the  Soviet  Union.  It  kept  the  nu- 
clear truce  for  two  decades.  But  In  the 
years  since  1962,  and  with  It  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  SALT-I  agreemnts.  the  Soviet 
has  virtually  quadrupled  its  strategic  mis- 
sile capability  whUe  our  country  has  re- 
duced its  megatonnage  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Kissinger  knows  as  well  as  any  liv- 
ing man  that  pronouncing  moral  Judgments 
on  the  USSR  Is  easy.  Trying  to  Uve  with  the 
Soviet — ae  President  Ford  and  Mr.  Kissin- 
ger are  trying  to  do — is  something  else. 
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It's  like  staring  »t  one  of  those  mali- 
cious gargoyles  on  the  facade  of  a  eatbe- 
dral.  a  weighty  demon  all  talons  and  teeth 
and  leer. 

To  borrow  a  phrase  from  Lewis  Carrol, 
Mr.  Kissinger  is  finding  that  living  with  the 
Soviets  's  an  Agony  la  Twenty-three  Pits. 

(Fram  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Feb.  8. 

1976] 

DtrtNTE  Is  a  Lttdown.   NATO  Chiet  Says 

(By  John  J.  Farmer) 

The  Secretary-General  of  NATO  says  that 
detente  has  been  a  "disappointment." 
marred  by  a  continuing  Soviet  arms  buildup 
and  by  Soviet  Intervention  in  Angola. 

"The  situation."  said  Joseph  Luns  of  The 
Netherlands,  "is  not  much  better  than  it 
was  five  years  ago'  when  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration Initiated  detente,  tlie  easing  of  re- 
lations with  Moscow. 

Detente  must  l>e  pursued,  Luns  said,  \>\\t 
"in  a  limited  way."  with  no  "illusions"  about 
Moscow's  intention  to  press  the  Ideological 
struggle  and  to  seek  out  military  and  politi- 
cal advantages. 

At  the  same  time,  however.  Western 
Europe  Is  concerned^  Luns  said,  about  the 
growing  Influence  of  Congress  on  United 
States  foreign  policy.  L\ins  described  this  as 
"government  by  assembly"  and  said  it  causes 
the  kind  of  paralysis  that  gripped  pre-De 
Oaulle  France. 

visrrs  ciTT 

Luns'  conunents  were  made  in  an  exclu- 
sive interview  with  The  Bulletin  during  his 
visit  here  Friday  to  receive  the  annual  Gold 
Medal  of  The  Netherlands  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia. For  18  years  Luns  was  foreign  min- 
ister of  The  Netherlands.  As  Secretary-Gen- 
eral of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  organiza- 
tion, he  presides  over  the  Atlantic  Council, 
principal  policy-making  agency  of  the  alli- 
ance. He  was  to  confer  yesterday  with  Presi- 
dent Ford. 

The  disillusionment  with  detente  In  some 
VS.  circles  is  matched  by  public  relations  in 
Western  Europe.  Luns  said. 

"Many  thought  that  detente  would  per- 
mit a  new  era  of  friendship,  a  lower  level  of 
armament."  he  said.  "But  the  Soviet  Union 
has  seen  It  differently.  The  policy,  of  the 
Soviet  Union  is  to  increase  its  military  de- 
fense whether  we  hare  detente  or  not." 

The  results  of  SALT  n,  the  arms  limita- 
tion talks  now  underway,  "will  be  the  real 
test  of  whether  detente  can  be  ptu^ued," 
Ltms  said. 

Where  does  that  leave  NATO,  the  Western 
military  shield? 

EVALTTATKS    MILITART 

Luns  acknowledged  that  the  SALT  I  agree- 
ments— which  fixed  oelllngs  on  nuclear  deliv- 
ery systems — have  granted  the  Soviets  "par- 
ity" with  the  US.  in  strategic  weapons.  The 
alternative,  he  said,  was  to  continue  an  arms 
race  that  would  have  cost  the  U.S.  "count- 
less billions."  The  Russians,  he  said,  can  af- 
ford to  spend  more  in  this  kind  of  race  be- 
cause their  society  permits  fewer  domestic 
pressures. 

On  the  ground  in  Europe,  Moscow  and  its 
Warsaw  Pact  allies  enjoy  a  10-7  advantage  in 
manpower  ratio  and  are  "far  superior"  In 
equipment,  especially  tanks,  be  said.  This  is 
partly  offset  by  the  NATO  nations'  superior 
warplanes. 

Luns,  an  authority  on  naval  armament,  said 
tlie  U.S.  is  stronger  at  sea  but  the  huge  Soviet 
submarine  fleet  is  "a  formidable  instrument" 
because  of  the  West's  economic  reliance  on 
the  sea  lanes. 

'NATO,"  he  said,  "la  Just  adequate"  to  meet 
any  Soviet  attack. 

"We  do  not  think  the  Soviet  Union  has 
any  intention  of  attacking  the  West,"  Luns 
added.  "We  are  pretty  certain  the  Russians 
are  afraid  of  an  all-out  nuclear  war."  The 
fact  that  the  West  might  u.se  tactical  nuclear 
aeapons  In  such  a  struggle  is  a  serious  un- 


certanlty  for  Moscow,  he  said,  "and  the  un- 
certainty is  a  very  great  deterrent." 

Luns  expressed  concern  alx>ut  the  Soviet 
aid  pouring  into  Angola — he  called  it  an  "air 
bridge"  to  Africa — and  about  the  uncertain 
U.S.  response. 

"The  government  of  the  United  States 
seems  far  more  hampered  than  at  any  time  in 
the  past  by  Congressional  action,"  Luns  said. 

Luns  expressed  the  hope  that  the  present 
stalemate  between  the  Ford  administration 
and  the  Democratic  congress  would  be  "tem- 
porary." 

Despite  his  reservations.  Luns,  a  6-foot. 
S-lnch  De  Gaulle  look-alike  with  acquiline 
features  and  a  trim  mtistache,  said  he  sees 
"no  signs  yet  that  this  administration  or 
Congress  or  the  military  want  to  retreat  from 
Europe." 

He  emphasized  that  western  defense  is  a 
shared  burden.  Europe,  he  said,  provides  90 
percent  of  NATO's  ground  forces,  80  percent 
of  its  warplanes  and  70  percent  of  its  navy. 
U.S.  participation.  Luns  added,  "is  not  phi- 
lanthropy, but  hard-headed  self-interest." 

Luns  warned  against  any  sharp  U.S.  mili- 
tary cutback. 


[From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Feb.  21,  1976] 

SEATO  Pact  Folds  Up  Atteb  Its  Final 

ExEaciSE 

Manila.  February  20. — ^With  a  military 
band  playing  "Auld  Lang  Syne,"  the  South- 
east Asia  Treaty  Organization  today  ended 
its  last  international  exercise. 

For  the  last  month.  188  men  from  the 
United  States,  Britain,  Thailand,  New  Zea- 
land and  the  Philippines  were  engaged  in 
a  civic  rather  than  military  action — build- 
ing roads  and  other  facilities  for  Philippine 
communities. 

The  closing  ceremonies  for  what  was  ex- 
pected to  be  the  last  regional  project  In- 
volving 'Western  and  Asian  troops  were  at- 
tended by  several  diplomats  and  Philippine 
officials  at  Santolan  Barracks,  a  camp  over- 
lookJng  the  Marlkina  River  east  of  Manila. 

The  proceedings  were  muted  and  simple, 
in  stark  contrast  with  the  ceremonies  at 
the  ManQla  Conference  of  1964  at  which  the 
alliance  was  born.  It  had  eight  members  at 
the  start,  but  France,  Pakistan  and  Aus- 
tralia later  withdrew. 

SEATO  was  intended,  it  was  proclaimed 
at  MaiUla,  to  "stem  the  tide  of  Communism 
in  Asia,"  but  it  gradually  weakened  in  this 
resolve  although  some  of  its  membera  con- 
tributed troops  in  support  of  the  United 
States  In  South  Vietnam. 

The  decision  to  abolish  SEATO  was  final- 
ly made  1st  September  by  Its  five  remaining 
membera.  It  was  decided  to  phase  out  ail 
Its  piojects  and  achednle  a  a-montb-Iong 
exercise  in  Philippines  as  the  last. 

Joa6  Ciisol,  Philippine  Under  Secretary 
for  Defense,  who  spoke  at  the  closing  cere- 
monies, paid  tribute  to  the  alliance  saying: 
"it  crystallzed  the  awareness  of  peoples  of 
the  value  of  regional  cooperation  and  served 
its  purpose  with  mobility." 

Addressing  the  military  engineers,  medics 
and  othera  who  took  part  in  the  exercise, 
he  said  "by  coming  to  aid  our  people  not 
with  arms  but  with  peaceful  skills,  you  have 
manifested  the  change  that  has  come  over 
the  region,  the  belief  that  social  ameliora- 
tion is  the  way  to  stability." 

FIRT-THBEK    EXXKCISKS    IN    22    TZABS 

Later  at  a  farewell  party  for  offioere  of 
the  five  national  contingents.  Col.  R.  B. 
Beesley  of  Australia,  who  headed  military 
planning  for  the  alliance  said  It  had  created 
much  good  will  tlirough  53  exercises  In  22 
years. 

"The  nonmiUtary  projects  are  likewise 
far-reaching,"  he  said,  citing  health  cam- 
paigns, technical  schools  and  scholarships 
for  Asian  students.  Some  projects  will  be 
continued  by  special  agencies,  he  added. 

Ens.    Charles    Helnrlcbs    of    the    United 


States  Navy,  leader  of  the  25-inan  American 
contingent,  bad  not  seen  many  SEATO  proj- 
ects but  fotmd  satisfaction  In  the  one  Just 
completed. 

His  unit  buUt  a  school,  made  Improve- 
ments on  three  miles  of  roads,  and  set  up 
a  radio-telephone  system  north  at  Manila. 

Further  north,  the  New  Zealand  and 
British  contingents  built  roads,  schools,  and 
a  bridge  while  the  Philippme  group  also 
constructed  a  schoolhouse  and  a  dam. 

West  of  Manila,  ThaUand's  unit  buUt  a 
dam,  some  roads  aud  a  radio-telephone  sys- 
tem. 

IFroni  the  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch.  Feb.  19. 
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In  Meditesbanean 

(By  Richard  C.  Longworth) 

Brussels,  Belgium. — For  the  United 
States,  the  wine  and  lemons  of  the  Medi- 
terranean have  turned  bitter. 

The  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet  still  prowls  the  stra- 
tegic sea,  but  fewer  Mediterranean  ports  give 
it  hospitality.  The  Cyprus  crisis  has  turned 
two  crucial  allies.  Greece  and  Turkey,  against 
both  Washington  and  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization.  Another  ally.  Portugal, 
is  Just  pulling  back  from  a  flirtation  with 
Commimlsm,  and  the  political  futures  of 
Italy  and  Spain  remain  uncertain  at  best. 

Only  five  yean  ago  the  Mediterranean  was 
ringed  with  reliable  allies  who  looked  to  the 
United  States  and  NATO  for  their  security. 

Still  the  change  does  not  mean  America's 
role  in  the  Mediterranean  has  ended.  Nor  has 
Russia  been  able  to  translate  its  new  naval 
power  in  the  Mediterranean  into  real  politi- 
cal weight. 

In  addition,  the  Mediterranean  has  been  an 
"American  sea"  for  so  long — since  World  War 
H — that  military  strategists  have  overlooked 
the  potential  role  there  of  Western  Europe 
which  is  geographically  and  historically 
Unked  to  the  area.  As  American  Influence 
wanes,  Eiu'ope's  presence  grows  slowly. 

U.S.  prestige  began  to  fall  when  It  kept 
hands  off  the  Cyprus  crisis  of  1974,  then 
tried  to  play  peacemaker.  In  the  process,  it 
alienated  both  Greece  and  Ttu-key. 

Turkey  has  taken  over  the  25  American  air 
bases  in  Turkey,  Greece  has  announced  it 
will  quit  NATO's  military  arm  and  the  Al- 
liance's southeastern  flank  has  veered  toward 
neutrality. 

The  United  States  supported  the  regime 
of  the  Greek  Colonels,  and  many  Greeks 
blame  Washington  for  keeping  the  colonels 
In  power.  There  Is  evidence  that  Washington 
knew  the  colonels  planned  to  overthrow 
Cyprlot  President  Makarlos  in  the  summer 
of  1974.  But  the  Nixon  Administration  let 
the  coup  proceed,  Infiuiatlng  the  Turks,  who 
saw  it  as  a  step  toward  the  union  of  Greece 
and  Cyprus. 

The  Administration  did  nothing  to  stop 
Tiu-key's  invasion  of  Cyprus.  This  incensed 
the  Greeks,  even  though  it  led  to  the  colo- 
nels' overthrow. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Greek 
president,  Constantino  Caramanlls,  was  to 
announce  Greece's  withdrawal  from  the  mil- 
itary side  of  NATO.  In  addition,  Greece 
closed  several  XJS.  installations,  including 
home-port  facilities  for  the  Sixth  Fleet  at 
Eletisis. 

If  the  Administration  upset  Greece  by  ap- 
pearing to  "tilt"  toward  Turkey,  Congress 
finished  the  Job  by  ending  military  aid  to 
the  Turks  to  punish  them  for  Invading 
Cyprus.  The  Turkish  government  felt  hu- 
miliated, hardened  its  stand  on  Cyprus  and 
took  command  of  25  American  air  bases  on 
Its  soil.  Congress  partly  relented,  but  the 
Turks  remain  angry  and  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Moslem,  pro-Arab 
Turkey  may  never  be  the  same. 

AU  this  has  closed  the  West's  eyes  and  eara 
in  the  Mediterranean.  The  U.S.  bases  were 
tised  mostly  to  watch  Soviet  activity  next 
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door.  Ore«ce  has  stopped  sharing  some  in- 
formation  from  its  NATO  radar  stations. 

Tbe  fact  U  that  both  Greece  and  Turkey 
care  more  about  their  own  dispute  than 
about  the  Soviet  threat.  The  United  States 
and  NATO  are  seen  as  Irrelevant  to  the  real 
Issue — Cyprus. 

Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger  has 
warned  European  allies  against  allowing 
Communists  Into  their  governments.  This 
issue — whether  Communists  can  Join  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  NATO  nation  without  making  a 
mockery  of  the  alliance — is  most  acute  In 
Italy.  The  Italian  Communist  Party  could 
become  the  country's  biggest  vote-getter  In 
the  next  election. 

Italy's  allies  have  worried  for  years  over 
the  nation's  imminent  collapse  beneath  re- 
volving-door governments,  bankrupt  cities, 
rampant  tax-dodging,  corruption,  cramped 
housing,  endless  strikes,  urban  terrorism  and 
overwhelmed  mail  and  school  systems.  Some- 
how, lUly  has  always  pulled  back  from  the 
brink. 

In  1974,  InOation  of  20  per  cent  and  a 
huge  trade  deficit  threatened  economic  an- 
archy. A  year  later,  its  Central  Bank  econ- 
omists had  restored  a  reasonable  balance. 

Through  all  this,  the  Communist  Party, 
despite  Vatican  disapproval,  grew  steadily. 
In  1976  regional  elections,  the  Communists 
won  33  per  cent  of  the  vote,  second  only  to 
the  Christian  Democrats  with  36  per  cent. 

Can  the  much-discussed  coalition  between 
the  Communists  and  the  Christian  Demo- 
crats be  long  postponed?  The  United  States 
la  fighting  this.  Many  northern  European 
Socialists  predict  disaster.  But  many  Italians 
and  other  southern  Europeans  think  the 
Communists  deserve  a  share  In  government 
and  can  be  tr\isted  not  to  misuse  it. 

Enrico  Berlinguer,  the  party's  skUlful  lead- 
er, has  promised  to  respect  democratic  prin- 
ciples and  to  sUy  in  both  NATO  and  the 
Common  Market.  The  party  has  been  out- 
spoken independent  of  Moscow.  In  many 
ways,  the  party  already  is  part  of  the  Italian 
establishment. 

But  can  Communists  be  trusted?  Can 
NATO  abide  a  Communist  ally?  Would  Com- 
munist rule  bring  stability,  as  Berlinguer 
promises,  or  chaos,  as  the  right  warns? 

The  rserlan  Peninsula,  long  Europe's  last 
bastion  of  Fascism,  has  become  a  question 
mark.  In  the  last  year,  Spanish  dictator  Fran- 
cisco Franco  died  and  revolutionary  Portu- 
gal's march  toward  Communism  appeared  to 
reverse  itself. 

Franco  banned  all  parties  but  his  own 
Falange.  retarded  industriallzaUon.  discour- 
aged modernization  and  squelched  liberalism. 
The  result  was  tremendoiis  pressure  for 
change  from  business,  universities,  workers, 
even  the  CathoUc  Church. 

The  man  In  charge  of  keeping  this  pressure 
from  becoming  a  civil  war  is  Franco's  hand- 
picked  successor,  EUng  Juan  Carlos  I,  the 
untested  grandson  of  Spain's  last  Borbon 
king. 

Within  weeks  of  Franco's  death,  demon- 
strations had  occurred  to  back  demands  for 
more  money  and  liberty.  A  government  liber- 
alization program  did  nothing  to  still  this 

dissent.    The    Spanish    Communist    Party 

although  officially  banned,  with  its  leaders, 
in  exUe  or  in  Jail — remained  one  of  the 
nation's  best  organized  political  forces.  Like 
the  Italian  party,  It  Is  a  liberal  party  owing 
no  allegiance  to  Moscow. 

Kissinger  went  to  Madrid  to  sign  a  treaty 
renewing  the  four  VS.  air  and  submarine 
bases  In  Spain  in  return  for  •1,220.000,000  In 
aid.  The  European  Common  Market  offered 
to  resume  trade  talks  with  Spain,  but  said  the 
nation  m\i8t  achieve  genuine  democracy  be- 
fore It  could  Join  the  Common  Market.  Any 
NATO  membership  for  Spain  appeared  years 
away. 

Portugal,  already  in  NATO  and  linked  to 
the  Common  Market  In  a  free  trade  area, 
had  appeared  on  the  brink  of  becoming  an- 
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other  Cuba  under  Its  Armed  Forces  Movement 
and  the  pro-Communist  premier,  Vasco  dos 
Santos  Ooncalves.  The  Communist  Party  s 
rigidly  pro-Moecow  leader,  Alvaro  Cunhal, 
was  in  the  government,  much  of  Portuguese 
busine^  was  nationalized,  the  press  was 
largely  under  Communist  Influence  and 
NATO,  acting  under  American  pressure,  had 
persuaded  Portugal  to  drop  out  of  the  Alli- 
ance's nuclear  planning  council. 

But  Portugal's  moderates,  led  by  the  So- 
cialist Party,  fought  back.  When  they 
resigned  from  the  government.  anti-Commu- 
nist demonstrations  broke  out.  To  restore 
order.  Ooncalves  was  forced  to  quit,  first  as 
Premier  and  then  as  chief  of  sUff  of  the 
armed  forces.  An  attempted  coup  by  Marxist 
officers  was  defeated,  discrediting  the  left 
still  further. 

At  year's  end,  Portugal  still  wrestled  with 
Instability  and  poverty,  but  the  immediate 
threat  of  Communist  rule  had  receded. 

The  changing  Mediterranean  situation 
transformed  the  American  position.  Ameri- 
can bases  In  Turkey  and  Oreece  are  gone 
and  may  never  be  recovered.  Both  nations 
are  uncerUin  allies,  at  least  in  peacetime. 

Other  American  bases — In  Italy,  on  Portu- 
gal's Azores  Islands,  at  Rota  in  Spain — 
remain,  but  by  no  means  are  they  guaranteed 
to  stay  indefinitely. 

In  this  unprecedented  uncertainty,  the 
United  States  might  a.sk  whether  American 
mUitary  power  In  the  Mediterranean  might 
be  supplemented  by  more  West  European 
economic  and  political  power. 

Italy  already  is  in  the  Common  Market. 
Oreece  wants  in.  Portugal  and  Txirkey  have 
close  trade  ties  with  Brussels  and,  with 
Franco's  death,  Spain  Is  no  longer  the  pariah 
of  Europe.  The  Common  Market  has  historic, 
economic  and  geographic  relations  with  the 
Mediterranean  that  Interest  the  nations  there 
more  than  the  military  matters  that  preoc- 
cupy Washington. 

The  Common  Market  has  no  defense  policy 
and  cannot  replace  the  Sixth  Fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean.  But  if  the  troubled  Mediter- 
ranean nations  are  to  remain  in  the  Ameri- 
can-led alliance,  Washington  may  find  itself 
using  the  other  Eur(^>eans  as  go-between. 

I  Prom  the  San  Diego  Union,  Feb.  12,  1976 1 

Navt  Personnel  Shoktaces  Told 

(By  Kip  Cooper) 

.\bout  63  per  cent  of  Navy  ships  and  50 
per  cent  of  aircraft  squadrons  are  considered 
marginally  ready  or  unready,  in  terms  of  per- 
sonnel deficiencies,  to  carry  out  their  assigned 
operational  missions,  according  to  the  chief 
of  naval  personnel. 

Vice  Adm.  James  D.  Watkins,  the  personnel 
chief,  has  been  visiting  San  Diego  since  Tues- 
day, discussing  personnel  problems  with  ship 
and  base  officials.  He  returns  to  Washington 
today. 

Watkins  said  he  did  not  have  time  to  meet 
with  newBmen  on  hla  ciirrent  visit,  but  the 
Navy's  personnel  problems  have  been  out- 
lined by  him  to  Congress  in  recent  days. 

ntOBLnCS  LISTED 

According  to  Watkins: 

84  per  cent  of  Navy  people  go  home  after 
their  first  enlistment. 

There  Is  a  crltlo«a  shortage  of  middle  man- 
agement petty  officers,  particularly  in  engi- 
neering and  combat  or  weapons  ratings. 

13,000  positions  In  ship  and  aircraft  squad- 
rons are  unfilled  because  of  a  lack  of  financ- 
ing. 

Competition  In  civilian  Industry  for  men 
trained  in  complex  technical  fields  makes  it 
difficult  to  retain  them  In  the  Navy  even  In 
difficult  economic  times. 

About  23.000  high-skill  positions  in  the 
Navy  are  being  manned  by  nonrated  service- 
men. 

MANVOWXa  OIF 

Watkins  said  ttie  problems  were  exacer- 
bated by  personnel  turbulence  and  low  re- 


tention rates  in  past  years,  plus  the  Navy's 
inability  to  fully  man  the  fleet  In  certain 
skill  areas  while  maintaining  a  sea-to-sbore 
rotation  sufficient  to  retain  people  In  the 
Navy. 

He  said  the  Navy  has  suffered  a  drastic 
drop  in  personnel  by  228,000  men  since  IMg 
Tills,  plus  the  shift  to  the  all-volunteer  force 
lu  1972,  a  long  hutory  of  fluctuating  strength, 
and  varying  skill  needs,  generated  a  number 
"of  humps  and  valleys"  In  enlisted  experience 
levels. 

This  valley  or  trough  caused  a  serious  ex- 
perience shortage  in  middle-grade  petty  of- 
ficers whose  service  averaged  9  to  14  years. 

SOME     UIPEOVEMENT 

Watkins  said  the  petty  officer  situation  is 
improving  but  there  U  still  a  critical  short- 
age in  boiler  technicians,  machinist's  mates, 
hull  technicians,  electrician's  mates  and  tn- 
lerlor  communications  technicians. 

He  said  the  Navy  plans  to  Improve  the 
combat  systems  ratings  but  It  will  take  time 
to  build  up  a  base  of  flret-term  servicemen 
who  remain  in  the  Navy  beyond  their  first 
enlistments. 

He  attributed  the  shortage  In  combat  rat- 
ings to  the  unpopularity  of  ordnance-  and 
weapons-related  work  arising  from  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

TIEND     REVERSING 

Although  the  trend  Is  reversing,  the  Navy 
Is  still  short  of  gunner's  mates,  manned  at 
only  70  per  cent,  fire  control  technicians  at 
80  per  cent  and  electronics  warfare  tech- 
nicians at  84  per  cent. 

"These  are  primary  combat  systems  rat- 
ings and  are  key  to  weapons  readiness  in  the 
fleet."  Watkins  said. 

Watkins  said  the  Navy  is  taking  these 
steps,  among  others,  to  Improve  personnel 
readUie»3  in  the  fleet: 

Shortened  tours  ashore  for  Navy  person- 
nel. In  the  short  term,  at  the  expense  of  the 
shore  bases,  men  will  begin  moving  to  ses 
this  month. 

AT    SEA     LOItGKB 

Sailors  at  sea  will  stay  there  longer. 

Requests  from  sailors  who  prefer  ship  duty 
to  shore  duty  will  be  t^iproved. 

More  sailors  entering  the  Navy  will  be  sent 
to  sea. 

Watkins  said  this  short-range  plan  wlU 
have  the  fleet  manned  in  niunbers  by  June 
this  year. 

Watkins  said  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
enll.sted  men  In  ships,  officers  wUl  be  required 
to  spend  more  time  in  engineering,  wei^Mns 
and  operations  training  so  they  can  supervise 
them. 

[From  Defense  Space  Bxislne&s  Dally,  Feb.  19, 

1976  J 
Brown  Says  Defense  Bttdoet  Is  Not  "Hop.n 
OP  Plenty" 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Oen. 
George  Brown  said  yesterday  that  the  "Ulu- 
sion"  that  the  Defense  budget  Is  a  "Horn  of 
Plenty"  from  which  money  can  be  made 
avaUable  for  other  programs  "without  severe 
damage."  must  be  dispelled. 

H«  said  that  If  the  Congress  persists  In 
making  cuts  of  the  magnitude  that  have  been 
made  in  past  years  it  wlU  continue  the  trends 
that  will  move  the  United  States  to  "a  point 
of  Insufficiency  and  risk  U.S.  security.  .  . 

[From  Aerospace  DaUy,  Feb.  19, 1978 1 
Russians  Seen  Rescmino  Satxlute 
Interceptor  Tests 
The  Soviet  Union,  for  reasons  that  were 
unclear  yesterday,  has  resumed  what  appear 
to  be  satellite  Interceptor  tests,  experts  told 
The  Dally.  The  last  known  Russian  demon- 
stration of  satellite-versus-satelllte  capabili- 
ties was  about  five  years  ago.  The  U.S.  ap- 
parently has  never  tested  such  methods  lu 
space. 

"It  certainly  looks  as  If,  after  a  lapse  of  all 
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(Itese  yevm,  ttwy  «•  back  to  aooM  kind  of 
Intercept  mlmlaixr  oo*  aouroe  Mid.  Tbar* 
«M  no  ready  gxplanatlwi  toe  the  wan,  bnt 
ft  may  be  related  to  the  strategte  arms  "Bml- 
tatloB  talks. 

Two  sat«UltM  mf  Involvad  la  Cha  tast, 
observers  said  yesterdsT— Oobmoo  80t.  tbo 
target,  and  Ooamos  804,  the  tUmrkme.  Coamoe 
80S,  launotaMl  Feb.  12,  nuua«uTCr«d  only 
aUghtly,  while  804.  launched  four  days  later, 
changed  orbit  somewhat  more  to  cloa«  on 
the  Urget.  The  attack  vehicle  apparently 
was  launched  by  a  derivative  of  tlie  8&-0 
ICBM,  while  the  target  was  boosted  Into 
orbit  by  a  version  of  the  smaller  Skaan  mili- 
tary ro^et. 

Observers  said  U.S.  sensors  inobably  wUl 
soon  pick  up  debris  from  an  explosion  result- 
ing from  the  intercept,  and  that  tbe  debris 
probably  would  be  from  the  attack  vehicle. 
Tbe  Soviet  technique  apparently  Is  to  ex- 
plode the  attacker  near  the  target,  knocking 
it  out  as  well.  But,  for  test  purposes,  the 
explosion  In  this  case  probably  wUl  occur 
some  distance  from  the  tat^get,  leaving  It 
Intact. 

Tbe  first  Russian  Intercept  demonstration 
took  place  In  1967.  and  tbe  program  was  sus- 
pended in  1971. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  compU- 
ment  the  disUnguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  for  the  very  ezceUent  presen- 
tation he  has- Just  made. 

Thoughtful,  serious-minded  Ameri- 
cans— and  I  would  hope  thai  includes 
most  of  us — are  greatly  indebted  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  for 
having  given  tbe  attention  and  the  study 
that  is  reflected  in  this  very  incisive 
analysis  of  the  state  of  affairs  that  char- 
acterizes the  strength  and  potential  of 
America's  Armed  Forces  today. 

Iliere  is  no  point  at  all  in  my  trying 
to  imderscore  any  of  the  significant 
points  made  by  the  <ti«t<Tigiiiah»v!  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina.  But  I  want  to 
make  two  observations:  First,  as  we 
seek— and  I  am  certain  future  historians 
will  be  engaging  more  In  this  effort — ^to 
analyze  what  has  contributed  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  Secretary  Kissinger — and, 
obviously,  I  would  be  among  the  first  to 
pay  tribute  to  his  ability,  to  his  tenacity, 
to  his  vitality,  and  to  his  wide  OMnpre- 
hension  of  the  feeUngs  that  people  have 
throughout  all  of  the  world — ^I  must  say 
that  underscoring  all  of  those  imusual 
talents  that  we  find  brought  together  in 
one  man  is  the  fact  that  he  represents 
the  strongest,  greatest  Nation  on  Earth. 

If  he  were  representing  any  other  na- 
tion except  the  United  States  of  America, 
it  goes  without  saying  that  he  would  not 
start  to  have  the  effect  and  the  ability 
to  bring  about  desired  results  that  have 
characterized  his  wide-ranging  trips 
throughout  all  of  the  world. 

Let  me  make  thj  second  point  that  I 
think  all  too  few  Americans  imderstand 
or  appreciate. 

The  second  point,  Mr.  President,  that 
is  altogether  too  little  understood  by 
Americans,  is  that  when  the  OPEC  coim- 
tries  imposed  the  oil  embargo  upon  the 
rest  of  the  world  about  2  years  ago,  the 
United  States  had  to  ship  fuel  oU  from 
the  eastern  coast  of  our  country  to  fuel 
the  6th  Fleet  In  the  Mediterranean. 

That  underscores  the  dePQOdence  that 
we  have  in  trying  to  fulfill  our  worldwide 
commitment.  It  adds  greateir  4'*"p^»«Mt<» 
to  the  importance  and  the  sIgntBcance 
of  a  strong  navy. 


If  we  do  xM>t  let  tJaa,t  am  ei  our  mili- 
tary fenrloes  continue  to  be  the  yltattt- 
(eofetvs  foive  tbat  it  is  tntwnaAionaUy, 
tb<3i  we  would,  indeed,  be  In  deep  trouble. 

I  tbank  my  colleague  f  ran  South  Car- 
olina for  the  great  service  he  hag  per- 
formed tox  America. 

Mr.  TEUBlfOND.  Mr.  Preddent,  I 
wish  to  esprcBS  my .  deQ>  appreciation 
to  the  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  for  bis  very  generous  re- 
marks. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  known,  in  the 
21  years  I  have  been  here,  a  finer  man 
than  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wy- 
omiag.  He  is  not  only  a  fine  man,  he  is 
a  sch<dar.  He  studies  tiie  various  pro- 
posals b^ore  the  Congress,  the  issues  be- 
fore this  Nation.  In  my  Judgment  he  has 
one  of  the  most  splendid  voting  records 
of  any  Member  of  the  Congress.  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  coming  from  such 
a  wonderful  man. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ABOUBEZK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allotted  5 
miT^ntiHp  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  rifidiit  to  utoject  because  of  the 
formula  which  has  been  developed  by 
means  of  which  Senators  will  get  recog- 
nition at  stated  intervals. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
acting  Republican  leader,  if  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader  (Mr.  Osirrm)  to  allocate  5 
minutes  of  his  time  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  modify  the  request 

Mr.  .HANSEN.  Speaking  for  the  distin- 
guished Republican  -whip,  the  answer  is 
"yes." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  now  has  5  min- 
utes under  the  previous  order  awarded 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin)  . 


RECLAMATION  AUTHORIZATION 
ACT 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  151. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
FOR]))  laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  bin  (S.  151)  to  authorlise  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  op- 
erate,  and  maintain  the  Polecat  Bench 
area  of  the  Shoshone  extensions  unit, 
Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program, 
Wyoming  and  for  other  purposes. 

(The  amendments  of  the  House  are 
printed  in  tlie  Record  of  Jan.  20, 1976.  be- 
ginning at  p.  265.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
leadership  would  like  to  know  what  this 
is  all  about  because,  to  the  b^t  of  my 
knowledge,  it  has  not  been  consulted 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  will  explain  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  amendment 
to  S.  151  consisted  of  the  consolidation 
of  several  reclamation  measures  into  an 
"omnibus"  authorization  bllL 

The  bill  before  us  consists  of  four 
titles: 

Title  I  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  tbe 


Interior  to  c<Hi8truct,  operate,  and  nialn-> 
tain  tbe  Polecat  Bench  irdcation  project 
In  Wyoatam.  Tbis  tUJe  eonteim  the  ori- 
ginal text^ef  S.  151.  sponaored  by  Sena- 
tor Hsireai  and  Senetor  MoGbB,  which 
passed  Uie  Senate  on  At«ust  1, 1979. 
-  Title  n  provldei  auUiority  for  Uie  Sec- 
retary to  undertake  modiflcetion  for 
safety  purposes  of  the  eadsttog  Dtcken- 
son  Dam  in  North  Dakota.  Tbe  language 
in  this  Utle  Is  identleal  to  the  text  at  S. 
2089,  sponsored  by  Senator  Buaoics  and 
Senator  Youirc,  which  passed  the  Senate 
on  Deconber  1.6,  last  year. 

Title  m  reauthorizes  the  existing  Mc- 
Kay Item  in  Oregon  so  that  the  dam  may 
be  modified  for  safety  purposes  and  to 
include  flood  control  as  a  project  pur- 
pose. This  title  is  identical  to  B.  2361, 
sponsored  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon.  Mr.  Hatfieu).  which  passed  the 
Senate  on  December  16. 

Title  IV  anthorices  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  ctKistnict,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Pollock-Herre&d  Irrigation  proj- 
ect in  South  DidEOta.  Title  IV  consists  of 
language  which  is  identical  to  a  measure 
which  has  been  unanimously  reported  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 

Tbe  pe<«de  of  the  Pollock-Herreid  Ir- 
rigation District  in  South  Dakota  have 
seen  20,000  of  their  best  acres  flooded  by 
waters  from  the  Oahe  Dam.  Ihey  live  in 
an  area  where  annual  rainfall  averages 
15  inches  but  often  drops  to  a  mere  3^ 
inches.  Dryland  fanning  under  these 
conditions  Is  obviously  a  high-risk  ven- 
ture. 

Fifteen  of  the  26,000  acres  in  the  dis- 
trict are  irrigable.  If  they  were  Irrigated, 
the  result  would  be  to  stahilize  and  diver- 
sify the  agricultural  situation  in  the  area. 
Iitftead  of  recurring  crop  faflure,  the 
fstrmers  of  the  Pollock-Herreid  area 
would  be  able  to  count  on  steady  yields 
and  would  be  able  to  diversify  their  pro- 
duction to  avoid  growing  crops  already  in 
surplus. 

The  Pollock-Herreid  unit  also,  provides 
for  conservation  and  development  of  the 
fish  and  wildlife  resources  in  the  area, 
including  five  wildlife  areas.  Recreation 
would  be  enhanced  by  the  stabilisation 
of  the  water  level  of  Lake  Pocasse.^Con- 
struction  of  the  unit  woidd  provide  sig- 
nificant area  redevelopment  benefits  to 
the  entire  area,  including  Indian  res^ra- 
tlons.  Unemployment  and  underemidoy- 
ment,  chroi^c  in  the  area,  would  be 
drastically  reduced.  The  Pollock-Herreid 
unit  represents  a  desirable  water  re- 
source development  that  would  strength- 
en the  economy  of  the  area,  the  State, 
and  the  Nation. 

Each  titie  has  been  the  subject  of  pub- 
lic hearings  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  and  each  tiUe  has  been  subjected 
to  consideration  by  the  respective  Sen- 
ate and  House  Interior  Committees  in 
full  committee  business  sessions. 

Mr.  President,  each  of  the  actions  au- 
thorized by  S.  151  is  of  vital  interest  to 
the  residents  of  the  affected  areas  and 
each  is  a  reflection  of  Federal  responsi- 
bility and  the  interests  of  the  Nation  at 
large.  Obviously,  the  Federal  nde  in  in- 
suring the  safety  of  tho^e  who  live  down- 
sti-eam  from  Federal  dains  is  paramount. 
This  is  a  responsibility  that  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation  cannot  deny.  In  turn,  I 
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cannot  stress  strong  enough  the  impor- 
tance of  the  farmer  and  our  agricultural 
sFBtem  to  the  economic  health  of  our 
Nation  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Senate  agreement  to  tiie  House  amend- 
ment to.S.  151  will  clear  the  measure 
for  signature  into  law.  Therefore.  Mr. 
President.  I  move  that  the  Senate  con- 
cur In  the  amendments  of  the  House  to 
8.151. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  for  his  very 
efTective  leadership  in  bringing  these 
various  bills  that  have  been  duly  con- 
sidered by  the  Interior  Committee  and, 
as  he  Indicated,  acted  upon  by  the  Sen- 
ate together  in  order  that  we  may  take 
affirmative  action  at  this  time. 

He  has  done  a  great  Job.  and  I  join 
with  him  in  the  statement  he  has  made. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  very  pleased  to  see 
passage  by  the  Senate  of  S.  151,  a  bill 
which  would  authorize  several  reclama- 
tion projects.  Each  title  of  the  bill  has 
been  the  subject  of  public  hearings  In 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
Polecat  Bench  authoilzation  is  a  part  of 
this  bill.  This  authorization  will  cer- 
tainly mean  a  great  deal  to  the  residents 
of  Wyoming. 

Field  hearings  were  held  in  Powell, 
Wyo.,  on  September  23,  1972.  In  attend- 
ance at  that  hearing  were  many  local 
supporters  of  this  project.  It  was  demon- 
strated by  these  residents  that  Polecat 
Bench  has  full  support  of  the  local  resi- 
dents. 

Although  this  project  was  authorized 
in  the  Shoshone  extension  unit  in  the 
Flood  Control  Acts  of  1944  and  1949, 
since  its  initiation  was  delayed,  the  act 
of  August  14,  1984,  requires  reauthoriza- 
tion. For  several  sessions  Congressman 
RoNCAUo  has  sponsored  legislation  in 
the  House  to  authorize  this  project.  Sen- 
ator MoOr  and  I  have  sponsored  simi- 
lar legislation  in  the  Senate  since  1967. 
Due  to  this  delay,  construction  costs 
have  increased.  However,  to  offset  these 
costs,  the  value  of  cash  crops  which  will 
be  produced  from  this  project  has  also 
increased— in  most  cases  the  value  has 
doubled  or  tripled. 

Although  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  stated  the  benefit-cost  ratio 
to  be  below  unity,  reestimates  with  new 
crop  values  and  the  possible  inclusion  of 
municipal  and  Industrial  watw-  supplies 
indicate  the  benefit-cost  ratio  will  ap- 
proach xmity. 

However,  it  Is  Important  to  note,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  does 
not  include  indirect  benefits  in  its  cal- 
culation of  this  benefit  cost-ratio.  Many 
of  the  benefits  which  will  result  from  this 
project  are  Indirect  benefits.  To  list  but 
some  of  the  indirect  benefits  resulting 
from  the  project's  effect  on  the  19,200 
acres  of  mostly  class  I  lands  in  question, 
one  should  list  not  only  the  increased 
business  in  the  community  resulting 
from  higher  farm  income,  but  also  the 
expanded  tax  base,  which  will  produce 
new  and  improved  community  facilities 
such  as  schools,  roads,  meeting  facilities, 
public  utilities  and  recreational  facilities. 
The  socioeconomic  benefits  of  improv- 
ing land  and  rounding  out  farming  units 
so  that  many  farm  people,   including 


many  of  Wyoming's  young  peeple,  will 
remain  on  the  farm  are  immeasurable. 
The  completion  of  80  new  family  size 
farm  imlts  will  be  most  beneficial  to  the 
State  and  to  the  residents  of  Park 
County. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  representative  of 
Wyoming,  I  am  most  pleased  to  see  the 
inclusion  of  title  I  in  this  bill  and  feel 
sure  it  will  mean  Increased  benefits,  for 
not  only  the  people  of  Wyoming  but,  for 
the  people  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
through  increased  agricultural  produc- 
tion. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  Piesldent.  the  Pole- 
cat Bench  project  hsis  been  on  the  draw- 
ing boards  for  more  than  14  years.  The 
Interior  Committee  held  its  first  hear- 
ings In  1962.  Since  that  time  it  has  been 
a  long,  rocky  road  to  this  point  in  time 
when  the  people  in  my  State  will  finally 
i-ealize  the  benefits  of  this  legislation. 

Pii'st,  I  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion and  thanks  to  the  members  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  for  their 
work  and  responsiveness  to  this  proposal. 
Special  credit  should  also  go  to  my  col- 
league. Senator  Hansen,  who  serves  on 
that  committee  and  who  has  worked  so 
diligently  on  this  proposal  over  the  years. 
Wyoming  is  also  fortunate,  indeed,  to 
have  its  lone  Congressman  Teno  Rok- 
CALio  serving  on  the  Hoxise  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  where  he 
has  worked  with  complete  dedication  in 
steering  this  bUl  through  the  other 
body. 

The  record  will  show  that  there  is  not 
only  strong  local  support  in  Powell,  Wyo., 
for  this  project,  but  also  broad  state- 
wide support.  Furthermore,  there  is  a 
genuine  need  for  this  expansion  of  the 
project.  Over  19.000  acres  of  semiarid 
rangeland  will  be  converted  into  80 
high  quality,  irrigated  farm  units.  The 
economic  and  social  importance  of  this 
effort  cannot  be  overemphasized.  It  will 
not  only  make  possible  the  establish- 
ment of  new  farms  and  new  Jobs,  but  It 
will  also  provide  the  opportunity  for 
farmers  operating  in  the  adjacent  Heart 
Moimtain  Irrigation  District  with  under- 
sized farm  units  to  expand  their  busi- 
nesses into  more  profitable  family-size 
enterprises. 

Aside  from  the  irrigation  benefits  of 
the  project,  we  can  anticipate  the  en- 
hancement of  public  recreation,  fish  and 
wildlife  resources,  and  other  environ- 
mental improvements.  Planned  recrea- 
tional facilities  at  Holden  Reservoir  will 
include  picnic  areas,  boating,  waterskl- 
ing,  swimming,  fishing,  and  sightseeing. 
This  public  access  will  accommodate  an 
estimated  10,000  annual  visitor  days  of 
general  recreation  use  and  5,000  days 
annually  of  fishing  use.  The  irrigated 
lands  will  provide  important  habitat  for 
pheasants  and  waterfowl  will  be  at- 
tracted to  the  reservoir,  thereby  provid- 
ing an  excellent  hunting  area  for  our 
sportsmen. 

Mr.  President,  since  we  first  introduced 
this  legislation,  a  new  beneficial  use  for 
the  project  has  surfaced.  The  city  of 
Powell  is  in  need  of  an  expanded  water 
supply  for  mimiclpal  purposes.  Holden 
Reservoir  will  be  a  desirable  source  of 
domestic  water  supply  for  the  city  of 
Powell  for  municipal  and  Industrial  uses. 
This  additional  use  has  greatly  Improved 


Ihe  economic  analysis  of  the  project,  and 
gives  It, a  jnuch  Improve^- cost-benefit 
ratio.  '  .     ■ 

Again,  I  express  my  appreciation  to 
my  colleagues  for  tlieir  sui^xirt  of  this 
project  in  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HATFIBLD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  S.  151.  wh|ch  includes 
several  worthy  reclamation  proposals  this 
body  should  approve. 

I  would  like  to  draw  particular  atten- 
tion to  title  in  of  this  legislation,  which 
is  similar  to  S.  2361,  which  I  introduced 
in  the  Senate  last  September.  S.  2361  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  last  September 
16,  and  is  now  before  us  again  as  a  part 
of  the  House-passed  omnibus  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

This  proposal  authorize*  the  President 
to  improve  the  spillway  at  McKay  Dam. 
a  part  of  the  Umatilla  project  in  Oregon. 
When  this  dam  was  constructed  in  the 
I920's,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamaticm  in- 
stalled a  spillway  capacity  of  10.000  cubic 
feet  per  second.  Now.  utilizing  more  re- 
cent peak  fiow  figures,  as  well  as  new  and 
better  techniques  for  estimating  flood 
potential,  the  Bureau  has  determined 
that  the  dam  and  the  spillway  could  be 
overloaded.  When  construction  of  the 
dam  began,  the  largest  peak  fiow  ob- 
served of  McKay  Creek  was  3,260  cubic 
feet  per  second.  This  peak  has  been  ex- 
ceeded on  four  different  occasions  since 
1923 ;  the  largest.  7.400  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond, occui-red  on  January  30. 1965. 

In  a  study  dated  last  April,  the  Bureau 
recommended  that  the  spillway  capacity 
at  McKay  Dam  be  increased  from  the 
present  10,000  cubic  feet  per  second  to 
27,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  Without  this 
added  spillway,  water  levels  In  the  res- 
ervoir could  breach  the  top  of  the  dam 
in  the  event  of  an  unusually  high  snow 
pack  combined  with  heavy  winter  rains. 
Under  present  conditions,  this  over- 
topping could  result  In  the  failure  of  the 
dam  embankment,  with  an  estimated 
economic  loss  of  $12  million. 

More  importantly,  Mr.  President,  such 
a  washout  would  seriously  endsmger  hu- 
man life  in  the  area.  As  Assistant  Com- 
missioner of  Reclamation  Edwin  Arm- 
strong told  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  Research  and  Water  Resources: 
...  If  tb»  dam  failed,  the  water  would 
surge  out  in  great  amount.  Tbere  would  be 
a  great  wall  of  water  tbat  would  go  down 
through  there.  In  the  area,  there  are  some 
300  to  400  homes.  WeU  over  1.000  people. 
And,  if  the  dam  should  fall,  I  think  it  is 
quite  certain  that  there  would  be  consid- 
erable loss  of  life  because  Uiere  would  not 
be  too  much  warning. 

In  the  Bureau's  April,  1975  report,  they 
stated  that — 

Inasmuch  as  McKay  Dam  was  designed  and 
constructed  and  Is  presently  operated  and 
maintained  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
the  Federal  Government  has  the  responsi- 
bility for  surveillance  of  the  dam  and  for 
Initiating  action  necessary  for  its  safety. 

The  Bureau  also  recommended  the  ap- 
proach authorized  by  this  legislation  as 
the  best  method  of  resolving  the  danger 
which  is  presently  posed  by  McKay  Dam. 

In  addition  to  authorizing  the  modifi- 
cations of  the  ^lllway.  title  m  of  S.  151 
would  include  fiood  control,  recreation, 
and  fish  smd  wildlife  as  imrposes  of  the 
McKay  Dam  and  Reservoir.  At  present, 
the  single  purpose  of  irrigation  Is  the 
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only  authorized  purpose.  Commissioner 
Sullivan's  testimony  indicated  that  the 
average  annual  flood  contnri  benefit  of 
the  modified  dani  would  be  at  least 
$199,000,  while  recreation  benefits  would 
be  $36,000  and  fish  and  wildlife  benefits 
$159,000. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
approve  this  legislation,  and  I  also  urge 
the  President  to  sign  it  into  law.  The 
work  authorized  by  this  bill  represents  a 
response  to  the  critical  water  needs  of 
the  Western  States,  and  recognizes  the 
need  for  the  Federal  Government  to  con- 
tinue to  exercise  its  responsibility  in  this 
area.  

•me  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  1  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.       ^^^^^^^^ 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  ~^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  SenatcN'  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlitt)  is  recognized 
iot  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  CHILD  ANI>  FAMILY  SERVICES 
ACT  OF  1975— S.  626 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Child  and  Family  Services  Act— S.  626 — 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Momoalk)  , 
has  bem  maligned  by  scandal  sheets 
from  undisclosed  sources  which  have 
totally  misrepresented  the  contents  of 
Senator  Monoau's  legislation,  and  some 
of  these  are  falsely  attributed  to  me  and/ 
or  to  my  office. 

Those  responsible  for  preiMrlng  and 
circulating  these  flyers  have  performed 
a  great  disservice  to  everyone  interested 
in  this  legislation.  The  dissemination  of 
ancmymous,  alarmist  flyers  in  a  nation- 
wide rumor  campaign  Is  not  the  way  to 
voice  onwsition  to  a  measure  before 
Congress.  It  is  certainly  not  the  way  for 
conscientious  citizens  to  educate  then- 
selves  on  the  legislation  and  the  legiti- 
mate Issues  involved. 

Because  the  charges  in  these  flyers  are 
irraticmai,  InaccutBte,  and  misleading,  I 
have  attonpted  to  put  the  proposed  leg- 
islation in  the  m'oper  light  for  considera- 
tion by  our  constituents. 

However,  I  am  (4>P08ed  to  S.  626.  There 
are  five  primary  reasons  for  my  opposi- 
tion to  this  legislation:  First,  that  there 
is  little  demand  from  the  peojde  for  this 
legislation,  second,  that  it  further  esca- 
lates the  Invcdvement  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  lives  of  citizens, 
third,  that  it  adds  $400  million  per  year 
to  an  already  topheavy  budget  and 
bureaucracy,  fourth,  that  It  is  designed 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  would  take  the 
administration  of  child  care  mograms 
out  of  the  hands  of  State  agencies  that 
are  familiar  with  local  iMroblems  and 
needs,  fifth,  that  it  creates  unnecessary 
financial  bivdens  for  the  States. 


The  majority  of  the  pewle  have  not 
requested  that  the  Federal  Government 
initiate  such  a  program.  To  Intervene 
in  an  area  whercf  the  public  has  not 
sought  legislative  assistance  is  the  bold- 
est presujnptlon  on  the  part  of  Congress 
of  "higher  Icnowledge"  and  is  an  all-too- 
often  replayed  sequence  witJi  which  tlie 
people  have  become  weary  and  over- 
burdened. 

In  my  own  State  of  Oklahoma  there 
has  been  almost  no  support  for  the  legis- 
lation even  prior  to  the  controversy  cre- 
ated by  tiie  distribution  of  the  previously 
described  "scandal  sheets."  The  support 
has  beoi  almost  too  small  to  measure 
and  has  come  primarily  from  sources 
that  would  benefit  monetarily  by  the  Im- 
plementation of  such  a  program. 

•niere  are  numerous  cases,  both  In  the 
child  w^are  field  and  in  otlier  areas  of 
our  lives,  where  Federal  standards  have 
bem  designed  tar  national  application 
and  have  mded  up  not  fitting  anyone. 
These  programs  have  been  like  going  to 
the  shoe  store,  and  instead  of  having 
your  own  foot  measured,  you  take  the 
total  of  all  sizes  avallaUe,  divide  by  the 
total  number  of  pairs,  and  buy  the  re- 
sult. 

This  legislation  Is  very  broad.  The  De- 
partmait  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare is  directed  to  write  the  rules  and 
regulations,  to  ^ect  the  purpose  of  the 
legislation — prestunably  to  fit  the  needs 
of  the  average  State,  which,  of  course, 
does  not  exist. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  this  concept 
and  its  practice  as  a  time-saving  device 
for  CcMigress;  however,  we  have  all  be- 
come increasingly  aware  of  the  misfit  re- 
sults of  this  type  of  authority. 

mis  legislation  requires  that  the  De- 
partment would  develop  regulations  in 
ccmsultation  with  other  Federal  agencies 
as  a  special  Committee  on  Federal  Stand- 
ards for  Child  Care  without  direction 
fnnn  Ccmgress. 

Tlie  State  of  Oklahoma  has  already 
had  bitter  experteices  with  this  ap- 
proach. An  example  of  this  is  title  20 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  under  which 
regulati<ms  were  promulgated  by  HEW 
c(moeming  day  care  centers.  The  legls- 
latioQ  was  to  benefit  chlldrai  attending 
ds^  care  centers  smd  was  Intended  to  in- 
sure that  all  children  would  have  an  ade- 
quate and  inejqtensive  facility  to  attend. 
Hie  proposed  regxdatlons  jeopardized 
day  care  by  raising  costs  to  the  parent  so 
high  that  they  will  be  prohibited  fnnn 
placing  their  children  in  a  ctxAet,  en- 
couraging some  of  these  mothers  to  be 
welfare  recipients. 

The  Child  and  Family  Services  Act  will 
again  establish  another  set  of  child  care 
standards.  It  is  confusing  to  have  an- 
other layer  of  regulations  in  an  area  that 
laaA  already  become  overcomplicated  and 
counteiproductive.  This  legislation  fur- 
ther reduces  the  latitude  within  which 
the  traditional  providers  of  these  a&misxa 
can  operate,  because  they  must  come  up 
with  a  "plan"  of  their  own  which  meets 
the  regulations  established  at  the  na- 
tional  level.  Again,  the  State  and  local 
level  must  comidy  with  directives  that 
come  from  Washington  rather  than  de- 
ve]i(v>  their  own  programs  consistent  with 
State  priorities.  Tlie  choices  are  limited 
and  the  individual  becomes  more  de- 


pendent upon  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  operation  of  his  or  her  daily  Ufe. 
Each  State  should  write  its  own  nfles 
and  regulations.  It  alone  knows  Itsneeds^ 
its  Resources,  and  Its'  iMrtoritlelii  l^e  ini- 
tiative of  each  State  contributes  t6  the 
knowledge  of  i^.  Nothing  is  gained  by 
denying  such  contarifefUti(»)B. 

The  bni  provides  nd  assurances  that 
the  dingle  State  agencies,  current^  pro- 
viding services,  will  be  Involved  In  the 
admbilstratlon  of  this  px^ogram.  Experi- 
ence with  such  programs  at  the  State 
level  halB  shown  that  the  lack  of  unified 
administration  causes  numerous  inefiB- 
ciencies,  wasting  large  amounts  of 
money. 

The  bill  also  fails  to  recognize  directly 
that  most  States  have  specific  statutory 
authorities  concerning  these  matters. 

The  final  ctmcem  at  the  State  level  is 
the  cost  to  the  State.  Many  States  sim- 
ply no  longer  have  the  funds  to  match 
the  Federal  moneys  proposed  imder  this 
act. 

States  are  slashing  thehr  budgets  to 
reduce  sgnesaSiSaas.  The  practice  of  the  Fed- 
eral Govemmait  mandating  spending 
fay  State  or  local  units  xA  govenmient 
on  Fedo-al  programs  Inhibits  the  States 
from  having  the  fiscal  fleziUllty  neces- 
sary to  establish  meaningful  priorities 
to  meet  their  needs. 

Tti&  authorization  sought  for  this  act 
is  $1,850,000,000  to  be  leased  in  over  a 
3-year  pieriod.  Initially.  $150  mlUion  is 
to  be  authorized  for  the  flzst  year  and  up 
to  $1  billion  for  the  third  year.  The  spon- 
sor's estimate  of  the  actual  cost  of  oper- 
ating the  programs  proposed  by  this  leg- 
islation is  approximately  $400  million  a 
year.  I  believe  this  latter  flgxu«  is  un- 
realistically  low  based  an.  the  intention 
of  this  program.  The  amount,  whatever 
it  would  be.  would  be  added  to  a  budget 
which  we  have  already  expressed  our  in- 
t«it  to  reduce.  Tt^  type  of  program  is 
inconsistent  with  our  Intent  to  restrict 
an  already  Inflated  budget. 

It  is  difBcult  enou^  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  existing  programs  that  have  an  estab- 
lished track  record  and  credlMli^.  much 
less  to  do  so  when  Congress  adds  to  an 
already  extremely  expensive  imigram. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  remainda*  of 
my  time  to  the  majority  leader  and  sug- 
jest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  rolL 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous ccmsent  that  the  order  f«r  the 
quorum  can  be  rescinded. 

Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  (Mxlered. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont,  tmder  the 
previous  order,  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

S.  3027— INCREASE  IN  ENERGY 
COSTS 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
the  greatest  single  factor  causing  the 
inflation  plaguing  the  Nation  lias  been 
the  staggering  increase  in  energy  costs 
during  the  past  2  years. 

Tliese  spiraling  costs,  which  have 
wreaked  havoc  with  our  economy,  have 
placed  an  often  intolerable  burden  <m  the 
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budgets  of  millions  of  American  families 
forced  to  pay  ever-increasing  costs  for 
basic  necessities  of  life — gasoline,  home 
beating  fu^  and  electricity. 

To  alleviate  this  burden,  or  at  least  to 
restrain  Its  escalation.  Congress  passed 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
of  1973  and  the  Federal  Energy  Admlnls- 
stratlon  Act  Among  other  things,  they 
chiu^ed  the  Federal  Energy  Admlnistra- 
tl<»i  with  developing  and  administering 
the  regulation  of  prices  of  crude  oil  and 
petroleum  products  and  with  encourag- 
ing competition  in  the  energy  market- 
place. How  well  this  is  accomplished  af- 
fecta  the  pocketbooks  of  aU  Americans. 

Essential  to  the  implementation  of  this 
mandate  are  the  FEA  compliance  and 
enforcement  programs  to  insure  that  the 
petroleimi  industry  compUes  with  FEA 
pricing  regulations.  Unfortunately,  this 
program  has  fallen  far  short  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities. As  a  Senator  from  a  region 
whose  people  are  paying  the  highest 
prices  in  the  Nation  for  their  energy.  I 
am  especially  concerned  over  this  failure. 

Last  December  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  Issued  a  report  on  FEA's  com- 
pliance and  enforcement  efloi-t,  conclud- 
ing that — 

FEA  win  have  to  aubstantlaUy  stmigthen 
Its  eompllanc«  and  enforcement  program  at 
all  level*  If  It  U  to  have  adequate  aaeurance 
that  firma  are  In  aubetantl&l  compliance 
with  pricing  regxilatlons. 

Six  months  later,  in  testifying  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Admlnlslrative 
Practice  and  Procedure,  Phillip  8. 
Hughes,  the  Assistant  Comptroll-.'  Gen- 
eral, stated: 

. . .  FEA  has  responded  by  attempting  some 
redirection  of  lt«  compliance  and  enforce- 
ment activities.  But  our  general  Judgment  U 
that  these  problems,  by  and  large,  remain. 

In  its  severely  critical  report,  the  sub- 
committee characterized  the  FEA  en- 
forcement program  as  "woefully  inade- 
quate, confused,  and  ineffective." 

A  recent  Cambridge  report  indicates 
that  by  8  to  1  Americans  believe  that 
the  gasoline  price  hike  last  July  was  the 
result  of  a  price  fixing  conspiracy  rather 
than  a  justified  price  increase. 

I  mention  this  because  it  indicates  that 
the  public  perceives  that  the  large  oil 
companies  are  living  a  relatively  unregu- 
lated existence  and  that  the  Government 
has  been  lax.  Ineffective,  and  unaggres- 
sive in  gaining  some  semblance  of  public 
accountability  from  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  total  appi-opriation 
for  the  FEA  in  1976  was  increased  by 
$8.5  million — an  increase  of  6.6  percent. 
At  the  same  time  the  ar>proprlation  for 
FEA's  regulatory  programs  was  reduced 
by  $4  million — a  decrease  of  12.1  percent. 
This  neglect  of  FEA's  regulatory  pro- 
grams is  a  clear  signal  to  the  petroleum 
industry  that  they  may  continue  their 
dubious  practices  regarding  the  pricing 
of  heating  and  Industrial  fuel  and 
gasoline. 

The  consequences  of  this  attitude  arc 
not  difficult  to  discern.  First,  the  FEA 
last  year  had  a  38  percent  turnover  rate, 
one  of  the  highest  In  the  Federal 
bureaucracy. 

Second,  morale  is  low  among  many  of 
the  compliance  officers  within  the 
agency.  TTie  former  compliance  chief  for 


FEA  region  I,  the  New  England  region, 
told  a  Senate  subcommittee: 

It  appears  to  ua  in  New  England  that  the 
whole  policy  of  the  Agency  has  been  to 
deregulate.  There  has  never  been  any  clear 
expression  of  Intent  to  have  a  strong  com- 
pliance program.  I  think  that  none  of  the 
auditors  In  the  fleld  brieves  that  the  Agency 
wants  to  enforce  Its  own  regulations. 

The  third  consequence  has  been  a 
serious  lag  in  closing  cases.  For  example, 
a  letter  to  me  by  the  Vermont  State 
Energy  Office  in  early  October  described 
10  pending  cases  before  the  FEA's  region 
I  office.  I  recently  learned  that  none  of 
them  has  been  settled.  Some  date  back 
a  full  year.  They  are  not  large  cases. 
They  involve  suppliers  and  retailers,  the 
"little  people"  In  the  petroleum  chain. 
But  the  fact  that  no  movement  has  been 
made  to  close  these  cases  indicates  an 
indifference  on  the  part  of  the  people 
who  direct  FEA's  compliance  program. 

In  its  report,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
listed  lengthy  delays  and  lost  cases  as 
1  of  the  11  major  areas  L\  which  the  FEA 
has  failed  to  develop  an  effective  and 
equitable  system  of  price  regulation  in 
the  petroleum  Industry.  The  subcommit- 
tee found  that — 

Due  to  the  lack  of  uniform  procedures, 
poor  aUooatkm  of  manpower.  Inadequate 
staffing,  unclear  regulations  and  lines  of  au- 
thority, and  lack  of  effective  case  control  .  .  . 
a  pattern  of  numerous  unwarranted  delays 
has  hampered  the  enforcement  process  at 
FEA. 

The  FEA  compUance  and  enforcement 
activities  have  been  assessed  and  found 
wanting  not  only  by  that  subcommittee, 
but  also  by  the  Permanent  Investigations 
Subcommittee  of  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee.  In  addition,  the 
General  Accoimting  Office's  audit  site  r.i 
the  F'EA  has  is.sued  a  number  of  reports 
on  the  Agency's  compliance  and  enforce- 
ment program  citing  numerous  deficien- 
cies. When  a  member  of  my  staff  asked 
why  the  frequency  of  these  reports  had 
slowed  down,  the  GAO  auditor  replied 
that  there  was  little  to  be  gained  from 
beating  a  dead  horse. 

Mr.  President,  a  dead  horse  Ls  not 
exactly  wliat  the  Congress  had  in  mind 
for  protecting  the  American  public  from 
unfair  pricing  practices  in  the  petroleum 
industry.  Realizing  that  this  Is  only  a 
figure  of  speech,  it  is  unconscionable  and 
outrageous  that  the  FEA  compliance  and 
enforcement  activities  have  been  per- 
mitted, or  perhaps  even  worse  encour- 
aged, to  deteriorate  to  the  point  where 
they  can  be  so  described. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  tliat  the  FEA 
is  the  stooge  of  the  major  oil  com- 
panies. I  have  been  impressed  by  its 
strenuous  efforts  to  minimize  conflict- 
of-interest  hirings.  While  a  number  of 
former  oil  company  executives  hold  Icey 
FEA  Jobs,  they  do  not  now  appear  to  be 
the  dominant  individuals  within  the 
agency's  decisionmaking  structure. 

In  fairness  to  the  F'EA,  I  must  point 
out  that  the  agency  was  created  in  the 
midst  of  an  extraordinary  national 
emergency  and  that  many  of  the  regula- 
tions promulgated  at  the  time  of  the  1973 
oil  embargo  are  still  In  effect  although 
the  nature  of  our  fuel  crisis  has  changed. 
I  should  also  stress  that  the  interrela- 


tionships in  the  petroleum  Industry  are 
easily  the  world's  most  c(»npllcated.  and 
that  its  collective  activities  at  times 
seem  beyond  total  compreheDsion. 

The  Impression  which  I  have  derived 
from  the  various  reports  and  hearings 
which  have  been  held  is  that  of  an  agen- 
cy with  well-intentioned  and  competent 
people  thnist  into  a  difficult  emergency 
situation  with  little  knowledge  of  tbe 
technical  complexities  of  the  industry 
which  they  were  mandated  to  regiilate. 

Although  genuine  improvements  have 
t>een  made  since  the  last  open  hearings 
were  held.  I  have  concluded  that  tlie 
agency  and  its  compliance  division  could 
both  do  a  better  Job  if  their  functions 
were  divided  and  their  institutional 
identities  were  separated. 

The  FEA  has  a  major  responsibility  in 
the  overall  design  for  energy  self -suffici- 
ency. In  this  capacity  it  has  had  to  serve 
as  a  spokesman  for  the  petroleum  indus- 
try which  wants  Government  under- 
iKTiting  of  its  explorations  and  no  Gov- 
enunent  regulation  of  its  prices  and  fuel 
allocations. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  FEA  has  also 
been  mandated  by  the  Congress  to  regu- 
late the  activities  of  the  petroleum  In- 
dustry to  prevent  excessive  prices  and 
poorly  allocated  supply. 

With  this  dual  mandate,  it  is  no  waa- 
der  that  Gorman  Smith,  the  Assistant 
Administrator  for  the  FEA's  compliance 
and  enforcement  program,  described  the 
FEA  as  "schizophrenic  about  its  regula- 
tory programs." 

"Physician,  heal  thyself,"  might  be  a 
suitable  admonition  to  the  FEA,  but  it 
is  unlikely  to  help  it  out  of  its  present 
dilcnuna. 

I  believe  that  the  most  feasible  way 
to  solve  that  dilemma  is  to  separate 
FEA's  compliance  and  enforcement  pro- 
grams from  the  Agency  itself.  I  am, 
therefore,  today  introducing  leglslatloii 
which  would  remove  these  functions 
from  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
and  relocate  them  within  the  Treasury 
Department. 

This  proi>osed  reorganization  is  simi- 
lar, but  not  identical,  to  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
in  recent  yeai-s.  As  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  may  recaU,  after 
more  than  20  years  of  "schizophre- 
nia" w'thin  the  AEC.  Congress  decided 
that  AEC  could  not  promote  both  the  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  energy  on  the  one 
hand  and  regulate  it  effectively  on  the 
other.  As  a  result,  the  Energy  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1974  was  enacted  and  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  sprang  to  life  to  replace  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

This  concept  is  not  a  new  one  to  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration.  Last 
May,  Assistant  Administrator  Gorman 
Smith  suggested  in  a  memo  made  public 
toat  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  re- 
organization be  used  to  justify  a  change 
In  the  FEA's  hiring  practices.  Mr.  6mith 
made  explicit  use  of  that  precedent  when 
he  wrote: 

.  .  .  FEA  has  the  same  kind  of  requirement 
for  technically  qualified  personnel,  especial- 
ly in  Conservation  and  Environment,  Energy 
Beaource  ]>veIopment,  and  Regulatory  Pro- 
gram.«i,  that  ERDA  has  with  regard  to  Its  de- 
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velopmental  missions  and  NRC  has  with  re- 
spect to  its  regulatory  mission. 

It  is  clear  that  the  FEA  seems  to  un- 
derstand the  aptness  of  the  AEC  ex- 
ample in  regard  to  its  own  organiza- 
tional problems. 

My  proposed  bill  relocates  the  FEA 
compliance  and  enforcement  responsibil- 
ities in  the  Treasury  Department  be- 
cause, more  than  any  other  Federal 
agency,  it  has  the  experience  and  the 
trained  personnel  necessary  for  these 
functions.  Treasury  employs  more  and 
better-trained  auditors  and  investigators 
than  any  other  Federal  agency.  Many  of 
the  original  FEA  auditors  were  on  loan 
from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and 
one  of  the  factors  causing  present  prob- 
lems is  the  fact  that  most  have  gone  back 
to  tlieir  jobs  in  that  agency. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
regulation  of  pricing  and  allocation  in 
the  petroleum  Industry  will  be  a  long- 
term  proposition  whether  administered 
by  the  FEA  or  some  other  agency.  The 
Treasury  Department  is  iiennanent. 
Consequently,  job  security  for  the  audi- 
tors and  investigators  will  be  improved. 
There  would  be,  I  feel  certain,  a  marked 
increase  in  the  level  of  morale  and  a 
sharp  decrease  in  the  rate  of  personnel 
turnover. 

Separating  these  activities  will  also 
liberate  the  development  components  of 
FEA  from  problems  which  they  may  have 
experienced  with  producers  and  refiners 
who  may  have  been  reluctant  to  deal 
with  them  directly  for  fear  of  having  a 
swarm  of  auditors  descend  upon  them 
from  the  regulatory  corner  of  PEA.  FEA's 
mission  will  now  be  clear  in  tbe  develop- 
mental sphere. 

This  separation  should  eliminate  the 
organizational  "schizophrenia"  now  af- 
flicting the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion at  no  additional  cost  and  with  no 
inflated  biu'eaucracy.  It  would  help  re- 
store the  confidence  of  the  public  in  its 
ability  to  effectively  do  the  Job  it  was 
charged  to  do  almost  3  years  ago — ad- 
minister the  regulation  of  crude  oU  and 
petroleum  product  pricing  and  encour- 
age competition  in  the  energy  market- 
place. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 

OKO. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  m-inted  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3027 
A  blU  to  transfer  all  compliance  and  en- 
forcement functions  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration   to   the   Secretary  of  the 
Treasury 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of 
tbe  Treasury  all  compliance  and  enforcement 
functions.  Including  powers  and  duties  re- 
lating thereto,  which  were  vested  In  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Energy  Admlnte- 
traUon  immediately  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  section. 

(b)  In  the  exercise  of  any  such  function  so 
transferred,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  have  the  same  authority  as  that  vested 
In  the  Federal  Energy  Administrator  imme- 
diately prior  to  its  transfer  and  the  actions  of 
Mm  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  exercising 
such  function,  shaU  have  the  same  force  and 
effect  as  when  exercised  by  tbe  Administrator 


of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration  Imme- 
diately prior  to  Its  transfer  by  this  section. 

(c)  AU  personnel,  assets,  liabilities,  prop- 
erty, and  records  as  are  determined  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  be  employed,  held,  or  used  pri- 
marUy  In  connection  with  any  function 
transferred  by  this  section  are  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
such  manner  and  to  such  extent  as  the  Di- 
rector shaU  prescribe.  Such  personnel  shall 
be  transferred  In  accordance  with  applicable 
laws  and  regulations  relating  to  the  transfer 
of  functions. 

(d)  All  orders,  determinations,  rules,  regu- 
lations, permits,  contracts,  certificates,  U- 
censes,  and  privileges — 

(1)  which  have  been  issued,  made,  granted, 
or  allowed  to  become  effective  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration,  by  any  Federal  «le- 
partment  or  agency  or  official  thereof,  or  by  a 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  in  the  per- 
formance of  functions  which  are  transferred 
under  this  section,  and 

(2)  which  are  In  effect  at  the  time  this 
section  takes  effect, 

shall  continue  in  effect  according  to  their 
terms  until  modified,  terminated,  superseded, 
set  aside,  or  revoked  by  the  President,  the 
Administrator,  other  authorized  officials,  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  or  by  opera- 
tion of  law. 

(e)  This  Act  ShaU  not  affect  any  proceed- 
ing pending,  at  the  time  this  section  takes 
effect,  before  any  department  or  agency  (or 
component  thereof)  regarding  fimctlons 
which  are  transferred  by  this  Act;  but  such 
proceedings,  to  the  extent  that  they  relate  to 
functions  so  transferred,  shall  be  continued. 
Orders  shall  be  Issued  In  such  proceedings, 
appeals  shaU  be  taken  therefrom,  and  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  pursuant  to  such  orders, 
as  If  this  Act  had  not  been  enacted;  and 
orders  Icsued  In  any  such  proceedings  shall 
continue  In  effect  untu  modified,  terminated, 
superseded,  or  reveled  by  a  duly  authorized 
official,  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
or  by  operation  of  law.  Notlilng  In  this  sub- 
section BhaU  be  deemed  to  prohibit  the  dis- 
continuance or  modification  of  any  such  pro- 
ceeding under  the  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions, and  to  the  same  extent,  that  such  iux>- 
ceedlng  could  h&ve  been  discontinued  If  this 
Act  had  not  been  enacted. 

(f)  No  stilt,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
commenced  by  or  against  the  Federal  Bnsrgy 
Administration  or  any  other  office  or  agency 
or  any  officer  of  the  United  States  acting  In 
any  such  official  capacity  shall  abate  by  rea- 
son of  the  transfer  made  by  this  section,  and 
In  all  such  suits,  actions,  or  proceedings, 
appeals  shaU  be  taken  and  Judgments  ren- 
dered In  tbe  same  manner  and  effect  as  If 
this  Act  htul  not  been  enacted. 

Sec.  2.  The  first  section  of  this  Act  shaU 
take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of  the  sixty 
day  period  following  the  date  of  its  enact- 
ment. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  derk 
will  call  the  roU. 

Tht  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  PreeidKit.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


statements  therein  limited  to  5  minutes 
each. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  tiiere  will  now  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  not  to  exceed  20  minutes  with 


CHILD  AND  FAMILY  HEALTH 
SERVICES 

CONGRESS   NOT   TAKING    OVZS   CHnDKEN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  February 
24.  1976,  there  Is  an  article  by  Mr.  Rob- 
ert P.  Hey  entitled  "Congress  Not  Taking 
Over  ChUdren,"  with  the  "Not"  empha- 
sized. 

It  has  to  do  with  a  proposal  which  has 
been  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  and  a  Repre- 
sentative from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bradekas)  . 
It  covers  the  legislation  which  allegedly 
is  suiqx>sed  to  take  over  the  control  of 
one's  children  from  parents,  and  it  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  corre- 
spondence to  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  I  assume  all  M^nbers  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  weU. 

In  order  to  keep  the  record  as  straight 
as  possible  and  to  show  the  other  side  of 
the  coin,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  by  Mr.  Hey,  appearing  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoNOBESs  Not  Taking  Ovkr  Childben 
(By  Robert  P.  Hey) 

Washington. — Suppose  you  received  an 
anonymous  letter  claiming  that  Congress 
might  take  away  your  authcMrlty  to  rear  your 
ChUdren  as  you  see  fit — and  give  It  to  the 
government.  Would  you  unquestlonlngly 
brieve  It? 

Tens  of  tbotisands  of  Americans  apparently 
have.  From  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
they've  been  deluging  members  of  Ooogxess 
fc»'  several  months  with  angry  letters  de- 
manding that  Congress  reject  tills  proposal. 
It  is  one  of  the  heavtost,  longest-lasting  maU 
campaigns  in  many  years. 

It  la  also  one  of  the  most  disturbing.  For 
the  anonymous  letters  on  which  It  is  based 
consist  almost  entirely  of  distortions  and 
outright  falsehoods.  A  careful  examination 
of  the  congressional  blU  they  attack  shows 
no  section  of  It  would  give  control  of  ChU- 
dren to  the  government,  despite  the  anon- 
ymous flier's  assertions  that  such  a  change 
"Is  becoming  part  of"  the  proposal.  Further, 
a  check  of  congressional  sources  shows  no 
such  change  ever  was  contemplated. 

On  the  contrary,  the  blU  alms  to  aid  many 
American  famUies.  especially  the  poor,  by 
providing  day-care  faculties  for  children  and 
health  assistance.  No  famUy  would  be  forced 
to  participate  In  such  a  program — ^it  wo\Ud 
be  entirely  voluntary. 

To  several  congressional  sources  the  most 
disturbing  element — with  ominous  overtones 
for  the  future— is  the  depth  of  Americans' 
cynicism  about  government  and  pubUc  offl- 
dais,  as  indicated  by  their  automatic  ac- 
ceptance of  the  charges  as  fact.  Several  con- 
gressicmal  sources  famlHar  with  the  case 
beUeve  only  today's  deep  weUspring  of  pubUc 
discontent  makes  many  Americans  ready  to 
believe  the  charges  right  away. 

Sen.  Walter  F.  Mondale  (D)  of  MlnnesoU. 
tiie  Senate's  chief  sponsor  of  the  proposal 
tmder  attack  tells  this  newqjaper:  "The 
polls  would  suggest  a  total  distrust  of  politi- 
cians and  government  .  .  .  [which]  may 
have  helped  create  an  environment  in  which 
people  are  willing  to  beUeve  almost  any- 
thing— and  [which]  makes  us  all  the  less 
credible  when  we  as  members  of  Congress 
try  to  explain  what  the  facts  really  are." 
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The  Irony  Is  that  the  Mondale  proposal— 
by  the  Senator's  own  admission — had  no  ntd 
chajMie  of  passage  this  year  because  It  would 
cost  more  than  Congress  felt  the  government 
could  spend  in  these  difficult  economic  times. 
Under  the  proposal,  sponsored  In  the  House 
by  Rep.  John  Brademas  (D)  of  Indiana,  $150 
million  would  have  been  authorized  lor  the 
first  year  of  the  program,  with  coeU  rising 
to  $1  billion  four  years  later. 

But  the  mall  campaign  fioodlng  Congress 
has  entirely  killed  the  modest  hope  of  spon- 
sors   that    they    could    gain    congressional 

approval  of  some  kind  of  compromise  bUl 

one  which  would  have  begun  providing  more 
money  for  health,  nursery,  and  day-care  aid 
than  now  exists.  Although  these  protesting 
letters  generally  are  based  on  misinforma- 
tion, congressional  sources  say  they  have  had 
an  Impact  on  Capitol  Hill  sufficient  to  scuttle 
the  prospects  for  compromise. 

Supporters  of  the  proposal  have  not  been 
able  to  And  out  precisely  which  groups  are 
behind  the  unsigned  letter  campaign. 

In  part  It  Is  so  persuasive  because  the  fliers 
look  official  and  well  researched. 

But  most  of  the  facts  are  not  accurate.  The 
fliers  say,  in  the  words  of  one.  that  a  "char- 
ter of  chlldrens'  rights  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Civil  Liberties  Is  becoming  part  of"  the 
proposal.  But  In  fact  this  "charter"  never 
has  been  connected  with  the  proposal.  It  is 
not  connected  with  any  U.S.  group  but  was 
drafted  by  a  British  organization,  according 
to  Sen.  Carl  Curtis  who  Introduced  the  sub- 
ject of  the  charter  Into  the  Congressional 
Record  In  1971. 

None  of  the  "rights"  the  flier  Identifies  as 
part  of  the  charter — the  right  to  sue  your 
parents  for  punishment,  or  refuse  to  take 
out  the  garbage — has  ever  been  considered  as 
part  of  the  bill  despite  the  allegations  of  the 
anonymous  fliers. 

Similarly,  one  flier  charges  that  "the  Con- 
grcMlonal  Record  states"  that  what  la  at 
iMue  Is  whether  parents  or  the  government 
shall  exert  control  over  children  and  the 
family.  This  statement  leaves  the  impression 
that  the  Congreslonal  Record  Is  an  official 
voice  of  government.  Actually,  the  Congres- 
sional Record  is  an  all-inclusive  record  of 
everything  said  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives — and  Includes 
much  material  provided  by  n.embers  of  Con- 
gress which  was  not  said,  but  is  printed  In 
the  publication  anyway. 

Sponsors  of  the  bill  say  they  cannot  flnd 
any  record  of  such  a  statement  having  been 
made  in  the  Congressional  Record.  And  If 
it  was.  It  was  either  made  by  a  member  of 
Congress,  or  was  written  material  which  he 
had  placed  In  the  record — and  thus  Is  not 
official  or  unofficial  government  policy. 
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from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  Jointly,  by  unani- 
mous consent: 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Berate  by  Mr.  Heltlng,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

PROPOSED  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
FOR  HEALTH  CARE  ACT— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  health  of  our  people  Is  one  of  our 
Nation's  most  vital  resources. 

Significant  progress  has  been  made  In 
Improving  the  health  of  the  Nation's  peo- 
ple during  the  last  25  years,  as  can  be 
seen  in  the  reductions  in  the  infant  mor- 
tality rate,  increases  in  life  expectancy, 
and  the  conquering  of  some  communica- 
ble diseases.  This  progress  has  come  un- 
der a  largely  private  health  care  system 
with  the  support  of  public  funds. 

In  the  past  10  year  period  (1965-1975) 
Federal  spending  for  health  has  In- 
creased from  $5  billion  to  $37  billion. 
With  greater  Federal  funding  has  come  a 
multitude  of  Federal  programs,  regula- 
tions and  restrictions — all  motivated  by 
the  best  of  Intentions  but  each  adding  to 
the  confusion  and  overlap  and  inequity 
that  now  characterizes  our  efforts  at  the 
national  level. 

Today  I  am  proposing  to  the  Congress 
legislation  that  addresses  these  problems. 
I  am  asking  Congress  to  enact  the  Fi- 
nancial Assistance  for  Health  Care  Act 
which  wUl  consolidate  Medicaid  and  15 
categorical  Federal  health  programs  into 
a  $10  billion  block  grant  to  the  States. 
I  am  proposing  that  future  Federal  fund- 
ing for  this  new  program  be  Increased 
annually  In  Increments  of  |500  million 
plus  the  amounts  needed  after  1980  to 
ensure  that  no  State  will  in  the  future 
receive  less  under  this  proposal  than  it 
received  in  fiscal  year  1976. 

The  Financial  Assistance  for  Health 
Care  proposal  is  being  submitted  after 
extensive  consultation  with  organizations 
representing  the  publicly  elected  officials 
who  will  be  responsible  for  administer- 
ing the  program.  I  believe  this  proposal 
represents  a  major  step  toward  overcom- 
ing some  of  the  most  serious  defects  in 
our  present  system  of  Federal  financing 
of  health  care. 

My  proposal  is  designed  to  achieve  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  Federal 
health  dollars  among  States  and  to  In- 
crease State  control  over  health  spend- 
ing. My  proposal  also  recognizes  the 
appropriate  Federal  role  In  providing 
financial  assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments  to  Improve  the  quality  and 
distribution  of  health  services. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
achieve  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
Federal  health  dollars  by  providing 
fimds  according  to  a  formula  giving  pri- 
mary weight  to  a  State's  low-lncotne 
population.  The  formula  also  takes  Into 
account  the  relative  "tax  effort"  made  by 
a  State  and  the  per  capita  Income  of 
that  State. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  every  State 
will  receive  more  Federal  funds  in  fiscal 
years  1977. 1978  and  1979  under  the  block 
grant  than  it  received  in  fiscal  year  1976. 
My  proposal  also  allows  for  a  gradual 
phase-In  of  the  distribution  formula  In 
future  years  to  Insure  a  systematic,  or- 
derly transition  that  win  permit  States 
to  adjust  to  the  new  program. 

To  assure  accountability  and  respon- 
siveness to  the  public,  my  proposal  re- 
quires each  State  to  develop  an  aimual 


health  care  plan  as  a  condition  to  re- 
ceiving Federal  funds.  This  plan  will  be 
developed  through  a  Statewide  public 
review  and  comment  process  which  will 
assure  participation  by  all  ooncemed 
parties.  Thus,  Increased  State  responsi- 
bility will  be  coupled  with  expanded 
public  participation,  and  accoimtablllty 
in  the  development  of  State  health 
policies. 

This  proposed  consolidation  of  health 
programs  is  essential  to  continue  our  na- 
tional progress  In  the  field  of  health 
It  Is  designed  to  permit  States  greater 
flexibility  In  providing  for  delivery  of 
health  care  services  to  those  with  low 
Income.  It  eliminates  the  requirements 
for  Stete  matching.  And  It  recognizes 
the  need  for  a  cooperative  relationship 
among  governments  at  all  levels.  My  pro- 
posal would  reduce  Federal  red  tape.  In- 
crease local  control  over  health  spend- 
ing, and  expand  public  participation  in 
health  planning. 

While  I  am  proposing  to  Increase  State 
control  over  health   spending,   we  will 
continue  to  conc«itrate  our  efforts  in 
areas  of  appropriate  Federal  responsi- 
bihty.  For  example,  my  budget  proposals 
for  1977  include  the  following: 
— In  food  and  drug  safety,  I  have  asked 
for  $226  million  in  1977,  an  Increase 
of   $17  million,   to  enable  further 
progress  in  priority  areas; 
— In  the  area  of  drug  abuse  preven- 
tion. I  propose  almost  $500  million 
for  prevention  and  treatment  to  ex- 
pand national  drug  abuse  treatment 
capacity  to  meet  the  current  need; 
—My  budget  requests  more  than  $3  bil- 
lion for  health  research.  Including 
continued    support    of    major   na- 
tional efforts  In  cancer  and  heart 
disease  research  and  support  for  new 
scientific  opportunities  in  the  fields 
of  environmental  health,  aging,  and 
Immunology; 
—In  our  effort  to  Imrove  the  train- 
ing and  utilization  of  doctors  and 
other  health  professionals,  I  have 
requested  new  legislation  and  fund- 
ing of  $319  mlUion,  designed  to  con- 
centrate on   the  problems  of  geo- 
graphic and  specialty  maldistribu- 
tion of  health  professionals; 
— To  assist  local  communities  to  at- 
tract physicians,  dentists  and  other 
health  professionals  to  underserved 
areas,  I  am  proposing  to  expand  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps  dem- 
onstration program  38  percent  from 
$18  million  to  $25  mUlKm; 
— To  assist  the  development  of  a  strong 
health  maintenance   alternative,  I 
have  directed  HEW  to  move  rapidly 
in  administering  the  dual  option  pro- 
visions of  the  HMO  Act.  And,  to 
complete  the  5-year  effort  to  demon- 
strate and  test  the  health  mainte- 
nance organization  concept,  I  have 
requested     an     additional     year's 
authorization  for  new  commitments. 
As  of  last  June,  there  were  10  health 
maintenance  organizations  certified 
through  the  dual  option  provisions; 
— To  provide  Improved  health  services 
to   American   Indians   and   Alaska 
Natives,  I  am  asking  for  $355  mil- 
lion. Spending  by  the  Indian  Health 
Service  alone  In  1977  will  resxilt  In 
over  $685  per  boieflclary,  or  over 
$2,740  per  Indian  family  of  four; 
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— In  the  area  of  veterazu'  health  care, 
I  have  requested  $4.5  bUUon  to  assure 
continued  quality  care  Ixy  proylding 
for  Increase*  In  medical  staff  and  re- 
search related  to  VA  health  care 
delivery. 
A  resdistic  assessment  of  the  present 
health  care  programs  and  the  responsi- 
bilities of  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments fully  demonstrates  that  the 
reforms  I  am  proposing  In  Piederal  health 
care  are  needed  now.  The  Medicare  Im- 
provements of  1976  that  I  recommended 
to  the  Congress  on  February  11  also  r^- 
resents  a  balanced  response  to  needed 
program  reforms.  This  pn^xjsal  Is  de- 
signed to  improve  catastrophic  health 
cost  protection  for  our  aged  and  disabled, 
restrain  cost  Increases  in  the  Medicare 
program  and  provide  training  for  the 
hospital  insurance  trust  fund. 

I  request  that  the  Congress  give  both 
these  measures  the  earliest  possible  con- 
sideration. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
Thi  White  House,  February  25,  1976. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  message  frmn  the  Presi- 
dent dealing  with  the  subject  of  health 
care  be  referred  Jointly  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  and  the  Committee  on 
LEibor  and  PubUe  Welfare. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:01  pjn.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  oif  its  reading  cleri»,  an- 
noimced  that  the  House  has  passed  the 
Joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  811)  making 
supplemoital  appropriations  for  the 
legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30. 1976L  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

VLV.VKU.ttVTt 

The  Joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  811) 
making  supplemental  api>ropTiations  for 
the  legislative  bmnch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1978.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. I 


PETITIONS 


The  PRESIDENT  mt)  tempore  laid  be- 
for  the  Senate  the  following  petitions, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated : 

HouM  Concurrent  Resolution  Mo.  36 
adopted  by  the  Laglslature  of  the  State  of 
Delaware;  to  the  Ciommlttee  on  the  JwUelary: 

"House  Concttrbent  Resoltjtion  No.  3S 
"Applying  to  the  Congress  for  a  convention 
to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  XTnlted  States 
"B«  It  rewlvad  by  the  House  of  B«pre- 
sentatlves  of  tb*  128th  General  Assembly,  tb» 
Senate  concurring  therein,  that  the  General 
Assembly  ot  the  Stat*  of  Delaware  hereby, 
and  puzsuant  to  Artlole  V  ot  the  Oonstltu- 
Uon  at  ttM  UUted  States,  makes  applloatkm 
to  the  OoogieM  of  the  United  Statee  to  caU 
a  convention  for  the  proposing  of  toe  XoUow- 


Ing  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States: 

"  'ABTICUC  — 

"  'Xlie  coBtB  of  operating  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  not  ezoeed  Its  income  during 
any  Oscal  year,  except  in  the  event  of  declared 
war.' 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  this  applica- 
tion by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Delaware  constitutes  a  oontlnu'.ng  applica- 
tion In  accordance  with  Article  V  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  tmtU  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
states  have  made  similar  applications  pur- 
suant to  Article  V. 

"Be  It  yet  further  resolved  that  since  this 
method  of  proposing  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  has  never  been  completed  to  the 
point  of  calling  a  convention  and  no  Inter- 
pretation of  the  power  of  the  states  in  the 
exercise  of  this  right  has  ever  been  made  by 
any  court  or  any  qualified  tribunal,  if  there 
be  sxich,  and  since  the  exercise  of  the  power 
Is  a  matter  of  basic  sovereign  rights  and  the 
interpretation  thereof  is  primarily  in  the  sov- 
ereign government  maldng  such  exercise  and. 
since  the  power  to  use  such  right  in  full  also 
carries  the  power  to  use  such  right  In  part, 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware Interprets  Article  V  to  mean  that  if 
two-thirds  of  the  states  make  i^pUcation  fcur 
a  oonventlon  to  propose  an  Identical  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  for  ratification  with 
a  limitation  that  such  amendment  be  the 
only  matter  before  it,  that  such  convention 
would  have  power  only  to  propose  the  ^>eci- 
fled  amendment  and  would  be  limited  to  such 
proposal  and  would  not  have  power  to  vary 
the  text  thereof  nor  would  it  have  power  to 
propose  other  amendments  on  the  same  or 
different  propositions. 

"Be  it  yet  further  resolveJ  that  a  duly 
attested  copy  of  this  resolution  be  immedi- 
ately transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  to  each  member  of  the  Congress  from 
this  State  and  to  each  House  of  each  State 
Legislature  In  the  United  States." 

A  concurrent  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
"A  CatfcaMMXKT  RESOLTrnoM  Memorializing 

Oomntsas  to  Pxoposk  hit  Amendment  to 

THX     nCDERAI.     CONBTHUTiON     TO     BSQUIKX 

That  the  Totai.  or  Au.  Federal  Atpro- 
PBiATioNs  Mat  Not  Exceed  the  Total  or 
All  Estimated  Federal  Reventtes  in  Ant 
FiacAL  Yeax.  Wrra  Certain  Exceptions 
"VHiereas,   with   each   passing   year   this 
Nation  becomes  more  deeply  in  debt  as  its  ex- 
penditures   grossly    and    repeatedly    exceed 
available  revenues  so  that  the  public  debt 
now  exceeds  htmdreds  of  billions  of  dollars; 
and 

"Whereas,  attempts  to  limit  spending,  in- 
cluding impoundment  ot  funds  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes.  have  resulted  In 
stzenuous  obJectl(»is  that  the  responslblUty 
for  approprtatlona  is  the  constitutional  duty 
of  the  Congress;  and 

"Whereas,  the  annual  Fedo^  budget  re- 
peatedly demonstrates  an  unwillingness  or 
Inability  of  both  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive blanches  of  the  Federal  government  to 
curtaU  spending  to  coalonn  to  available 
revenues;  and 

"Whereas,  the  unified  budget  of  three  hun- 
dred four  and  four-tenths  billion  dollars  for 
the  cxurent  fiscal  year  does  not  reflect  actual 
qpendlng  because  at  the  exclusion  of  special 
outlays  which  are  not  included  In  the  budget 
nor  subject  to  the  legal  public  debt  limit; 
and 

"Whereas,  as  reported  by  US  News  and 
World  Report  on  February  25,  1974,  ot  these 
nonbtHlgetary  outlays  In  the  amount  of  fif- 
teen and  six-tenths  MlUon  dcdlars,  the  sum 
Off   twelve  and   nine-tenths   bUlion   dollars 


represents  funding  of  essentially  private 
agencies  which  provide  special  service  to  the 
Federal  government;  and 

"Wbereas,  knowledgeable  planning  and 
fiscal  prudence  require  that  the  budget  reflect 
aU  Federal  q>ending  and  Uiat  the  budget  be 
in  balance;   and 

"Whereas,  believing  that  fiscal  Irresponsi- 
bility at  the  Federal  level,  with  the  inflation 
which  results  from  this  policy.  Is  the  greatest 
threat  which  faces  our  Nation,  we  firmly  be- 
lieve that  constitutional  restraint  is  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  fiscal  disciplines  needed  to 
reverse  this  trend: 

"Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate  con- 
curring: 

"That  the  Congress  be  memorialized  to 
add  a  new  Article  XXVII  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  requests  the  Con- 
gress to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  several 
states  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  requiring  in  the  absence 
of  a  national  emergency  that  the  total  of 
all  Federal  appropriations  made  by  the  Con- 
gress for  any  fiscal  year  may  not  exceed  the 
total  of  the  estimated  Federal  revenues,  ex- 
cluding any  revenues  derived  from  borrow- 
ing, for  that  fiscal  year. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  Congress  is 
requested  to  call  a  constitutional  convention 
for  the  specific  and  exclusive  piupose  of 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution. 

"Be  it  ftirther  resolved  that  the  proposed 
new  article  read  substantially  as  follows: 
"  'proposed  article  xxvn 

"  The  total  of  all  Federal  appropriations 
made  by  the  Congress  for  any  fiscal  year  may 
not  exceed  the  total  of  the  estimated  Federal 
revenues  for  that  fiscal  year,  excluding  any 
revenues  derived  from  borrowing  and  this 
prohibition  extends  to  all  Federal  appropria- 
tions and  and  all  estimated  Federal  revenues, 
excluding  any  revenues  derived  from  bor- 
rowing. The  President  in  submitting  budget- 
ary requests  and  the  Congress  in  enacting 
appropriation  bills  shall  comply  with  this 
Article.  If  the  President  proclaims  a  national 
emergency,  suspending  the  requirement  that 
the  total  of  all  Federal  appropriations  not 
exceed  the  total  estimated  Federal  revenues 
for  a  fiscal  year,  excluding  any  revenues  de- 
rived from  borrowing,  and  two-thirds  of  aU 
members  elected  to  each  House  of  the  Con- 
gress so  determine  by  Joint  Resolution,  the 
total  of  all  Federal  appropriations  may  ex- 
ceed the  total  estimated  Federal  revenues 
for  that  fliscal  year.' 

"Be  it  fiurther  resolved  that  copies  of  thta 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  each  member  of  Congress  from  South 
Carolina. 


COMMUNICATIONS  TRANSMITTED 
AND  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OP  THE  SENATE 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
the  transmittal  and  receipt  of  the  f  ollowo 
ing  communications: 

FCBRtTART  19.  1976. 

Hon.  Henrt  a.  Kisstncer. 
Secretary  of  State. 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Mr.  Secretaxt:  I  am  forwarding  here- 
with Senate  Resolution  890.  adopted  by  the 
United  States  Senate  on  nbruary  17.  1978. 
It  will  be  ikppreclated  If  you  will  forward  this 
to  the  President  <A  Guatemala. 
With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

FkANcis  R.  Vatao. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
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S.  Res.  390 


Wbereaa  the  people  of  our  sister  Republic, 
Guatemala,  suffered  a  devastating  blow  as 
the  result  of  the  recent  earthquakes  and 
tremors  In  February  1976;  and 

Whereas  these  quakes  and  tremors  caused 
the  loss  of  thousands  of  lives  and  the  de- 
struction or  devastation  of  many  towns  and 
villages,  rendering  homeless  many  thousands 
of  people;  and 

Whereas  the  people  and  Government  of  the 
United  States,  in  accord  with  the  traditions 
of  the  United  States,  are  anxious  to  assist 
the  people  of  Guatemala  in  their  tragic  hour 
of  bereavement  and  suSTerlng;  and 

Whereas  the  task  of  relief,  rehabilitation, 
and  reconstruction  which  faces  Guatemala  Is 
huge,  requiring  outside  support  and  assist- 
ance beyond  the  present  emergency  require- 
ments: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  extend  its  deep- 
est sympathy  to  the  President  and  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Guatemala  in  this  dark  hour  of  their 
suffering  and  distress. 

Sec.  2.  It  U  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  executive  branch  of  the  United  States 
Government  be  urged  to  develop,  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  potential  donors  in  and  out- 
side of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  both  govern- 
mental and  private,  programs  to  assist  the 
people  of  Guatemala  in  their  efforts  to  relieve 
the  suffering  caused  by  the  disaster  and  to 
rehabilitate  their  nation  from  the  damage 
Inflicted. 

Sec.  3.  Copies  of  the  present  resolution 
shall  be  distributed  through  appropriate 
channels  to  the  President  of  Guatemala. 

DCPABTMENT    OF    &tATZ. 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  23, 1976. 
Mr.  Francis  R.  Vauo, 
Secretary,  US.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dea«  M«.  Valxo:  We  have  received  Senate 
Resolution  390  dated  February  17  which  you 
forwarded  by  your  letter  of  February  19. 
The  Resolution  has  been  sent  to  the  Amer- 
ican Embassy  in  Guatemala  City  for  appro- 
priate transmittal  to  the  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Guatemala. 
Sincerely, 

RoBCST  J.  McCloskst, 
Assistant    Secretary    /or    Congressional 
Relations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  MORGAN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works: 

S.  3028.  An  original  bill  to  amend  sections 
5316  and  6318  of  title  5,  United  States  Code 
(Rept.  No.  94-649). 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  without  amendment: 

3.  Res.  392.  A  resolution  waiving  section 
303(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
H.J.  Res.  801   (Rept.  No.  94-660). 

•8.  Res.  393.  A  resolution  waiving  section 
303(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  consideration  of  the 
conference  report  to  accompany  HH.  11046, 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  Extension  of  1976 
(Rept.  No.  94-661). 


EXECimVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  PEARSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce: 


Joseph  B.  Kasputys,  of  New  York,  to  b* 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Richard  G.  Darman,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

David  W.  Oberlln,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  De- 
velopment Corporation. 

John  Thomas  Smith  II,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  General  Counsel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees'  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Charles  J.  Pooler,  of  Maine,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
•shal  for  the  district  of  Maine. 

<The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  It  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominees'  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  McOEE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

Georgiana  H.  Sheldon,  of  Virginia,  to  be  « 
CivU  Service  Commissioner. 

•  The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  LEAHY: 

S.  3027.  A  bill  to  transfer  all  compliance 
and  enforcement  functions  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works: 
S.  3028.  A  bUl  to  amend  sections  5316  and 
5316  of  title  6,  United  States  Code.  Placed  on 
the  Calendar. 

By  Mr.  STENNIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Eastland)  : 
S.  3029.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Carlos 
Arturo  Camacho  Amador.   Referred   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  3030.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Hildegard 
Mercedes    Schlubach    Ercklentz,    Bnno    W 
ErklentB,  Jr..  Hlldegarde  Ercklentz  Merrill, 
and  Alexander  T.  Ercklentz,  all  citizens  of 
the  umted  SUtes.  Referred  to  the  Comnuttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 
S.  3081.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  erection 
of  m  statue  of  Bernardo  de  Galvez  on  public 
grounds  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
In8\iUr  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
3.  3032.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  gradual 
reduction  of  the  United  SUtes  contribution 
to  the  United  Nations.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 
8. 3083.  A  bill  to  amend  section  302  erf  the 
Oimmunlcations  Act  of  1934  to  authorize  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to  pre- 
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scribe  reguUtions  with  respect  to  certain 
electronic  equipment  that  is  susceptible  to 
radio  frequency  energy  interference.  Referred 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (by  request) : 
S.  3034.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By   Mr.   MATHIAS    (for  himself  and 

Mr.  BXALL)  : 

S.  3036.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Alice  W 

Olson.  Lisa  Olson  Hayward.  Eric  Olson,  and 

Nils  Olson.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STONE: 
S.  3036.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XVin  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 
under  the  medicare  program  for  certain 
services  performed  by  chiropractors.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    MUSKIE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Bakix,  Mr.  Bucklet, 
Mr.  BtJUDicK,  Mr.  Gkavel,  Mr.  Ga«t 
Ha«t,  and  Mr.  Montota)  : 
S.  3037.  A  bill  to  extend  certain  authoriza- 
tions   under   the   Federal   Water   Pollution 
Control   Act,   as  amended.   Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Randolph) : 
S.  3038.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.   3039.   A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Yolanda 
Inez  Gonzalez  Lyles;  and 

S.  3040.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  I^esley  B. 
Tlogko  Serrano  and  her  son.  Kenneth  Nell 
Serrano.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Peamon)  (by  request) : 
8.  3041.  A  bill  to  amend  the  International 
Travel  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  to  authorize 
the  use  of  travel  grants  for  foreign  par- 
ticipants In  familiarization  tours  to  the 
United  States.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  3042.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  6,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  include  as  credlUble  service 
under  the  civil  service  retirement  system 
periods  of  service  as  contract  technicians  by 
persons  hired  by  private  authority  to  per- 
form work  under  Federal  supervision  pur- 
suant to  a  contract  between  such  private 
authority  and  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY    (for  himself.  Mr. 
RiBicorr,  Mr.   Puiup  A.  Hast,  Mr. 
Gakt  Hast,  Mr.  Hasksll,  Mr.  Dub- 
kin,   Mr.    Spakkman,   Mr.   3rAiTOSD, 
Mr.  MANsriELD,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  iNotnrx, 
Mr.  MoNTOTA.  Mr.  BsAix,  Mr.  Me- 
GovBSN,  and  Mr.  Pnor) : 
S.   3043.  A   bUl   to   amend   the   Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request) : 
3.  3044.  A  blU  to  provide  for  relief  and 
rehablliUtlon  assistance  to  the  victims  of 
the  earthquakes  in  Guatemala,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 
3.  3046.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  a  National  Com- 
mission   on    Food    Production,    Processing. 
Marketing,  and  Pricing  to  study  the  food  In- 
dustry from  the  producer  to  the  consumer. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  and  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, by  unanimous  consent. 
By  Mr.  WEICKER: 
SJ.   Res.   172.  A  Joint  resolution  to  de- 
signate the  fourth  week  in  June  as  National 
Tennis  Week.  Referred  to  the  Committee  dn 
the  Judiciary. 
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STATEMENTS3  ON  INTRODUGED 
PTTJa  AND  JOINT  RSSOIiUTIONS 

ByMr.L^AHT: 

S.  3027.  A^  bin  to  transfer  an  oom- 
pUanoe  and  enforcement  f  uocttons  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  io  tbe 
Secretary  of  the  Treasiffy.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Leahy  on  the  in- 
troduction of  the  above  bill  ai'e  printed 
earlier  in  today's  proceedings.) 


By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 
S.  3031.  A  bill  fo>  authorize  the  erection 
of  a  statue  of  Bernardo  de  Galvez  on 
public  grounds  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Piesident,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
erection  of  a  statue  of  Bernardo  de  Gal- 
vez on  public  grounds  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  This  bUl  is  identical  to  legis- 
lation which  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Congress- 
woman  LnniY  Bdccs. 

The  Government  of  Spain  has  offered 
the  United  States  the  statue  of  Bernardo 
de  Galvez  as  a  commemoration  of  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. The  first  legislation  concerning  this 
gift  was  introduced  in  the  91st  Congress 
by  Congressman  Hale  Boggs.  Unfortu- 
nately, action  was  not  taken  at  that 
time. 

The  gift  has  been  offered  to  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  Bicentennial  Adminis- 
tration, and  through  ARBA  to  the  Na- 
tional Park  Serrice.  Botb  ARBA  and  the 
Park  Service  have  b*^n  actively  Involved 
in  discussions  concerning  the  memorial. 
Congressional  authority  is  needed  be- 
fore this  memorial  can  be  placed  on 
parkland  in  the  Capital,  as  the  donor 
wishes  to  do.  It  Is  hoped  that  this  legisla- 
tion can  be  passed  quickly  In  order  to 
allow  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
accept  this  gift  in  our  name  and  to  dedi- 
cate the  erected  statue  in  June  of  this 
Bicentennial  Year. 

Bernardo  de  Galvez  was  bom  in  Mal- 
aga in  1746.  He  became  a  Spanish  infan- 
try ofBcer,  and  was  sent  to  Louisiana  In 
1776  as  the  military  governed.  He  not 
only  assisted  Americans  in  fighting  the 
Revolutionary  War,  but  assumed  an  ac- 
tive role  himself  in  fighting  the  mtish. 
He  attacked  and  captured  the  British 
forts  at  Baton  Rouge  and  Natchez  in 
1779,  at  Mobile  in  1780,  and  at  Pensacola 
in  1781.  He  founded  the  city  of  Galveston 
in  1777. 

His  operations  kept  the  Mississippi 
River  open  for  the  delivery  of  American 
supplies  to  the  Colonies,  and  his  military 
action  along  the  gulf  coast  and  in  west- 
em  Florida  were  very  Important  elements 
in  defeating  Comwallis  and  saving  the 
Carolinas  and  Georgia. 

After  the  revolutionsu?  period  Don 
Bernardo  served  in  Cuba  and  later  be- 
came the  49th  Viceroy  of  Mexico.  He  died 
in  Mexico  in  1794. 

As  an  ally  of  the  United  States  during 
the  Revolutionary  War.  and  as  one  of  the 
military  leaders  who  became  a  vital  part 
of  the  history  of  territories  which  later 
became   parts    of   the   United    States, 


Bernardo  de  Galvez  is  truly  an  historic 
figure  in  tiie  development  of  this  conti- 
nent and  tbim  Nation^  I  believe  that  my 
colleagues  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
statue  to  commemorate  his  life  is  a  fitting 
and  gracious  gift  from  the  Spanish 
people. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
support  ot  tills  legislation  and  I  urge 
the  speedy  consideration  suid  passage  of 
this  bill,  so  that  this  token  of  the  friend- 
ship between  the  people  of  Spain  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  can  be 
accepted  during  our  Bicentennial  Year. 


By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 
S.  3033.  A  bill  to  amend  section  302  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to  au- 
thorize the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  prescribe  regulations  with 
respect  to  certain  electronic  equipment 
that  is  susceptible  to  radio  frequency 
energy  Interference.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  cm  Commerce. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  today  a  com- 
panion bill  to  legislation  proposed  by 
Congressman  Charles  Vanik  of  Ohio  to 
drastically  reduce  the  amateur  tmd  CB 
radio  bugaboos  of  television  interference, 
hi-fi  interference,  and  other  radio  fre- 
quency interference  to  home  electronics 
equipment. 

Most  consumers  do  not  understand 
that  when  they  may  encounter  interfer- 
ence with  their  home  television  or  radio 
set  after  an  amateur  or  citizen  band 
rcMlio  operator  moves  next  door,  the 
source  is  not  a  defect  in  the  equipment 
of  their  neighbor  but  with  their  own 
radio  or  television  receiver.  It  is  per- 
fectly legal  and  appropriate  for  the  ham 
or  CB  radio  operator  to  be  using  his  or 
her  unit  in  accordance  with  FCC  regu- 
lations and  the  fault  actually  lies  with 
the  radio,  phonograi^,  or  television 
equipment  which  is  not,  but  could  easily 
be,  adequately  shielded  from  unwanted 
signals.  This  interference  can  be  cor- 
rected in  almost  all  cases  by  the  instal- 
lation of  simple  filtering  or  Welding 
parts  and  could  be  cuscompllshed  most 
efficiently  and  economically  if  it  were 
done  t>y  the  manufacturer. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing would  hdp  to  clear  up  radio  fre- 
quency interference  not  only  In  radio  and 
televlsicm  receivers,  but  in  all  home  audio 
and  visual  electronic  equipment.  It  would 
authorize  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  prescribe  regulations  with 
respect  to  home  electronic  equipment 
that  is  susceptible  to  this  Interference  so 
that  the  equipm^it  would  operate  free 
from  such  interference. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sait  that  the  bill  be  prhited  in  the 
Recoso. 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
odered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3033 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprexntativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 302  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
(82  SUt.  290;  47  U.S.C.  302a.)  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  such  section  is 
amended — 


(A)  by  inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  after 
"gevemtog"  in  the  fiLrst  sentence;     - 

(B)  by  striking  out  tbe  p«4od  at  the  end 
of  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  and  (3)  the  use'  of  protective  com- 
ponents In  audio  and  visual  electronic  equip- 
ment which  are  capable  o>f  reducing  Inter- 
ference to  such  equipment  from  radio  fre- 
quency energy.";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "shipment,  or  use  of 
such  devices"  in  the  second  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "or  shipment  of  such 
devices  and  electronic  e^^pmeut  or  the  use 
of  such  devices.". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "ship,  or  use  de- 
vices" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  ship 
devices  and  electronic  equipment  or  use 
devices". 

<3)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "or  electronic  equlpnwnt" 
immediately  after  "devices"  wherever  such 
term  appears  in  the  first  sentence; 

(B)  by  inserting  "and  electronic  eqiUp- 
ment"  Immediately  after  "Devices"  In  the 
second  sentence;  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "the  common  objective 
of  reducing  Interference  to  radio  reception," 
In  the  second  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "the  objectives  of  red\iclng  inter- 
ference to  radio  reception  and  to  electronic 
equipment,". 

(b)  The  heading  for  section  302  of  euch  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  fellows: 

"rNTERTBBEKCE    WTTH   KAOIO    COMMTTjnC.*TIONS 
AND    ELECTKOIflC    EQnPMENT". 


By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (by  request) : 
S.  3034.  A  bill  to  amend  the  RehabUi- 
tatlon  Act  of  1973.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  W^are. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  Introducing  S.  3034  at  the  request 
of  the  administration,  to  provide  for  the 
demonstration  of  alternate  organization 
plans  for  the  delivery  of  rehabilitation 
services. 

This  matter  is  of  utmost  importance  in 
many  States,  Sfr.  President,  due  to  new 
statutes  that  have  been  adopted,  or  are 
under  consideration,  by  the  State  legis- 
latures for  the  reorganization  of  those 
departments  within  the  State  imder  a 
single  human  services  department  This 
movNnent  is  alleged  to  provide  cost  sav- 
ing measures  to  the  State  and  to  stream- 
line the  delivery  of  rehabilitation  and 
certain  other  senices  to  the  citizens  of 
those  States. 

It  is  not  the  judgment  of  this  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  that  the  prohibition  to  do 
such  stresmillnlng  or  consolidation  con- 
tained in  section  101(a)  of  the  RehabiU- 
tation  Act  of  1973,  PuMic  Law  92-112, 
should  be  disregarded.  It  Is  my  judgment 
that  States  should  be  able  to  experiment 
in  some  limited  way  where  they  feel  it 
would  be  more  econcHuical,  and  more  im- 
portantly, more  effective  for  their 
reliabilitation  clients. 

This  is  not  an  issue  without  passion, 
Mr.  President.  Many  groum  of  prcrfes- 
sionals  in  the  field  of  rehabilitaticm  feel 
very  strongly  that  such  streamlining  will 
be  detrimental  to  th«n  and  to  their  cli- 
ents. There  are  client  groups  who  feel 
the  same  way.  Yet  there  are  members 
of  both  groups  who  feel  Just  the  oppo- 
site will  be  true. 

However.  I  feel  that  we  really  do  not 
know  at  the  Federal  levd  what  is  the 
best  course  for  these  States,  and  I  be- 
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heve  it  shoiild  be  fully  and  thoughtfully 
discussed.  For  that  reason.  Mr.  President, 
I  want  this  bill  to  be  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Handicapped  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
of  which  I  am  ranking  minority  member, 
during  the  oversight  hearings  that  are  in 
progress  this  month  and  next. 

It  is  an  issue  that  is  of  great  concern 
to  many,  and  deserves  our  attention. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
iollows: 

S.  3034 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
o/  Representatives  0/  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled.  Clause  (2) 
of  Section  101(a)  of  the  RebAbllltation  Act 
of  1973  18  amended  by  ."Jtrlking  oxu  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  of  subclause  (B)  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ":  Provided. 
That,  in  order  to  demonstrate  and  evaluate 
the  efTectlveness  and  efBclency  of  alternative 
organizational  structures  denigned  to  improve 
the  delivery  of  rehabilitative  services  within 
a  State,  the  Secretary  may  waive  any  of  the 
requirements  of  this  clause  in  accordance 
with  regulations  designed  (i)  to  limit  the 
number  of  such  demonstrations.  (11)  to  en- 
sure opportunity  tor  public  comment  on  any 
such  waiver,  and  (ill)  to  ensure  that  any  such 
waiver  will  not  result  In  a  reduction  In  the 
level  or  quality  of  program  services;" 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BiALL) : 

S.  3035.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alice  W. 
Olson,  Lisa  Olson  Hayward.  Eric  Olson, 
and  Nils  Olson.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciai-y. 

Mr.  MATHMS.  Mr.  President,  of  all 
the  revelations  emanating  from  the  re- 
cent investigations  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency,  none  was  more  appalling 
and  distressing  than  the  disclosure  of  the 
facts  and  circumstances  surrounding  the 
death  on  November  23. 1953,  of  Dr.  Frank 
Olson.  Not  only  was  Dr.  Olson  unknow- 
ingly administered  a  dosage  of  the  hal- 
lucinogenic drug  known  as  USD.  which 
was  determined  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  be  the  proximate  cause  of  his 
death,  but  in  addition,  the  CIA  purpose- 
fully concealed  the  true  details  of  his 
demise  and  allowed  his  wife  and  children 
for  22  years  to  labor  under  the  miscon- 
ception that  Dr.  Olson  had  committed 
suicide.  But  for  the  recent  investigations 
of  the  activities  of  the  CIA,  it  is  entirely 
conceivable  that  the  Olson  family  would 
never  have  learned  the  truth. 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  today  to  au- 
thorize compensation  to  the  surviving 
members  of  the  Olson  family;  namely, 
his  widow  and  three  children,  in  a  total 
amount  of  $1,250,000.  In  addition  to  at- 
tempting to  compensate  the  family  for 
their  suffering.  I  believe  that  this  bill  is 
an  acknowledgement  on  the  part  of  our 
Government  of  the  deception  and  eva- 
siveness perpetrated  upon  the  Olsons  and 
the  absolute  necessity  of  Insuring  that 
sinularly  inexcusable  acts  are  never 
repeated. 

This  bill  would  discharge  any  and  aU 
responsibility  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  circumstances  surrounding 


Dr.  Olson's  death.  It  would  also  negate 
the  necessity  of  the  Olson  family  resort- 
ing to  prolonged,  and  costly  legal  pro- 
ceedings and  is  designed  to  streamline 
consideration  by  the  Congress  and,  hope- 
fully, to  permit  prompt  passage. 

As  you  are  probably  aware.  Dr.  Olson 
died  as  the  result  of  injuries  sustained 
after  be  had  jumped  from  a  hotel  room 
in  New  York  City  on  November  28.  1953. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  a  civilian 
biochemist  with  supervisory  responsi- 
bilities and  employed  by  a  special  unit 
of  the  Army  Chemical  Corps  at  Port 
Detrick,  Md.  This  unit  maintained  liai- 
son with  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
CIA,  and  participated  in  meetings  with 
CIA  personnel  regarding  its  work. 

At  one  such  meeting  on  November  18- 
19.  1953.  which  was  attended  by  seven 
representatives  from  Fort  Detrick  and 
three  from  the  CIA,  a  number  of  those 
present,  including  Dr.  Olson,  were  ad- 
ministered lysergic  acid  dlpthylamlde — 
LSD — which  had  been  introduced  into  a 
bottle  of  Cointreau  liqueur  without  their 
knowledge  by  the  CIA  participants  at 
the  meeting.  Dr.  Olson  and  the  others 
were  told  of  the  "experiment"  20  min- 
utes later.  Immediately  after  tlie  experi- 
ment. Dr.  Olson  exhibited  unusual 
sleeplessness,  reetiveness.  and  feelings  of 
depression.  Pursuant  to  arrangements 
made  by  the  CIA,  Dr.  Olson,  accom- 
panied by  a  CIA  employee,  went  to  New 
York  City,  where  he  received  psychiatric 
treatment  from  someone  contacted  by 
the  CIA.  During  the  period  of  treatment. 
Dr.  Olson  apparently  threw  himself  from 
his  10th  floor  hotel  room  window  and 
plunged  to  his  death. 

Not  aware  of  the  true  facts  and  having 
been  led  to  believe  that  her  husband's 
death  was  an  unexplained  suicide,  Mrs. 
Olson,  at  the  urging  of  certain  Army  per- 
sonnel, applied  to  the  Bweau  of  Em- 
ployee's Compensation,  BEC,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  for  benefits  due  her 
and  her  children  under  chapter  81 — 
compensation  for  work  injuries  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code— the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Compensation  Act.  FECA — in  lieu 
of  civil  service  retirement  benefits.  BEC 
offlcials  personally  reviewed  the  records 
supplied  by  the  CIA  which  described  the 
circumstances  leading  up  to  and  attend- 
ant upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Olson.  The 
BEC  officials  determined  that  the  mate- 
rial furnished  by  the  CIA  was  'sufflcient 
to  show  that  the  condition  responsible 
for  self-destruction  was  proximately 
due  to  the  conditions  of  his  employ- 
ment," and  "from  a  medical  standpoint 
there  was  a  very  definite  connection  be- 
tween the  illness  and  the  act  of  self- 
destruction." 

In  part,  BEC's  determination  was 
based  on  a  statement  by  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  CIA  that  the  death  had 
resulted  from  "circumstances  arising  out 
of  an  experiment  imdertaken  In  the 
course  of  his  offlcial  duties  for  the 
U.S.  Government."  A  review  of  rele- 
vant CIA  documents  reveals  tliat  the 
CIA  was  eager  to  arrange  payments  to 
the  Olson  family  under  chapter  81  and 
thus  end  all  questions  relating  to  the 
death  of  Dr.  Olson. 


Between  that  time  and  November  30, 
1975,  the  family  has  received  $147,578.22 
in  benefits  imder  chapter  81— ccmpen- 
satlon  for  work  injuries,  6  U.8.C.  8101  et 
seQ.,  the  Federal  Employees*  Compensa- 
tion Act,  hereinafter  cited  as  the  yBCAi 
■iTie  Olson  family  is  currently  receiving 
inonthly  benefits  of  nearly  $800.  Utider 
the  FECA,  a  widow  is  entitled  to  compen- 
sation until  she  dies  or  remarries  before 
reaching  age  60;  and  children  are  paid 
until  each  becomes  18  or  if  over  18  and 
incapable  of  self-support  when  each  be- 
comes capable  of  self-support,  5  U.S.C 
8133(b). 

Neither  Mrs.  Olson  nor  her  children 
were  told  or  knew  of  the  Involvement  of 
the  CIA  or  of  all  of  the  circumstances 
.surrounding  the  death  of  Dr.  Olson  until 
the  Rockefeller  Commission  Report  on 
the  CIA  was  published  in  June  1975.  Al- 
though the  report  did  not  8p>eclfically 
identify  Dr.  Olson,  it  described  the  events 
leading  up  to  his  death. 

On  July  17,  1975,  the  surviving  mem- 
bers of  the  Olson  family,  with  the  aid  of 
their  attorneys,  David  Kalrys  and  David 
Rudovsky,  of  Philadelphia,  filed  a  wrong- 
ful death  claim  with  the  CIA  pursuant 
to  the  Federal  Toi-t  Claims  Act.  28  U.S.C. 
2671  et  seq.  In  their  letter  the  family  re- 
quested, fhst,  full  disclosure  to  the  family 
of  the  facts  surrounding  the  death  of  Dr. 
Olson,  second,  an  assurance  that  appro- 
priate steps  would  be  taken  to  forbid  the 
kind  of  activities  involved  in  the  death  of 
Dr.  Olson;  and  third,  monetary  damages. 
On  July  21,  1975,  the  President  met 
with  the  family  of  Dr.  Olson.  He  ex- 
pressed the  sympathy  of  the  American 
people  and  apologize^  on  behalf  of  the 
U.S.  Government  for  the  ciicumstances 
of  his  death.  The  President  also  informed 
the  Olsons  that  the  Attorney  General  had 
been  asked  to  meet  with  the  Olsons'  legal 
representatives  to  discuss  any  claims  they 
wished  to  assert  against  the  Govenunent 
by  reason  of  Dr.  Olson's  death.  Subse- 
quent to  the  President's  meeting  with  the 
Olson  family,  negotiations  began  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
Olsons'  attorneys. 

In  a  July  24, 1975,  letter,  William  Colby, 
Director  of  Central  IntelligMice,  ex- 
pressed his  deepest  personal  sympathy  to 
the  family  and  apologized  for  their  suf- 
fering and  for  the  failure  to  inform  them 
of  the  circumstances  surroimding  Dr, 
Olson's  death.  He  further  advised  them 
that  he  was  making  available  to  their 
attorneys  the  information  concerning 
the  death  which  was  available  to  the  CIA. 
Since  that  time  all  of  the  documents 
which  the  CIA  were  able  to  find  con- 
cerning Dr.  Olson's  deatii  have  been  de- 
livered to  the  Olsons  along  wltb  a  signed 
affidavit  testifying  as  to  their  complete- 
ness. 

As  a  result  of  the  negotiations  between 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Olson 
family  attorneys  regarding  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act  suit  Instituted  by  the 
Olsons,  It  became  clear  that  there  existed 
certain  potential  technical  obstacles, 
which  might  preclude  recovery  under  the 
act.  Accordingly,  everyone  concemel.  In- 
cluding the  President,  ttie  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Dii-ector  of  the  CIA,  agreed 
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that  it  would  be  appropriate  to  proceed 
by  way  of  a  priTUte  bffl  for  an  amount 
which  would  adequatdy  oomponsate  the 
Olson  family  for  flatnages  suffered. 

The  private  legislation  now  before  us 
Is  premised  on  the  asstunption  of  respon- 
sibility by  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  death  of  Dr.  Olson,  and  most  signif- 
icantly for  tbe  fact  that  the  Olson  family 
was  deliberately  not  informed  of  these 
circumstances.  I  have  been  assured  that 
the  President,  the  CIA,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  all  totally  support  the 
amount  stated  hi  the  bill.  Indeed,  it  must 
be  stressed  that  this  amount  is  a  fairly 
arrived  at  negotiated  figure,  which  the 
Department  of  Justice  is  satisfied  rep- 
resents fair  compensation  for  the  dam- 
ages suffered 

This  bill  recognizes  that,  in  view  of  the 
responsibility  assumed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, it  would  be  inequitable  to  subject 
the  Olson  family,  which  has  already  been 
forced  to  live  for  over  20  years  under  the 
Inexplicable  shadow  of  Frank  Olson's 
death,  to  the  financial  and  emotional 
strains  associated  with  long  and  pro- 
tracted legal  proceedings. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  bill  does 
not  increase  compensattoi  to  the  de- 
pendents of  an  employee  tmder  the 
FECA;  rather  It  would  authorize  com- 
pensation for  Injuries  which  are  unre- 
lated to  the  benefits  available  under  that 

ftCt. 

Furthermore,  the  payment  to  the  Ol- 
•ons  under  this  bill  shall  be  In  full  satis- 
faction of  any  claims  of  the  entire  family 
against  the  United  States  relating  to  the 
unique  circumstances  surrounding  Dr. 
Olsm's  death  and  shall  also  be  in  lieu  of 
further  compensation  otherwise  due  un- 
der FECA.  It  is  to  be  additionally  noted 
that  this  bill  is  predicated  on  the  novel 
circumstances  which  led  to  Dr.  Olson's 
untimely  death  and  thus  this  legislation 
Is  by  no  means  Intended  to  establish  a 
precedent  for  future  private  bills  Involv- 
ing different  factual  patterns  and  FECA 

ftWftTCiS 

As  I  previously  stated,  I  have  been  as- 
sured that  the  President,  the  Justice  De- 
partment, and  the  CIA  fully  support  this 
legislation  and  I  trust  that  my  colleagues 
wiU  swiftly  enact  this  bill. 

By  Mr.  STONE: 

S.  3036.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  pay- 
ment imder  the  medicare  program  for 
certam  services  performed  by  chiroprac- 
tors. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  which  will  broad- 
en the  coverage  of  chiropractic  services 
under  medicare.  The  medicare  program 
already  recognizes  chiropractic  health 
care  as  a  reimbursable  expaiditure. 
However,  I  see  two  important  inequities 
in  the  present  system. 

Current  regulations  limit  reimbursable 
chiropractic  services  to  treatment  of 
subluxation  —  partial  dislocation.  Ihey 
mandate  the  use  of  X-rays  for  diagnosis 
and  specifically  limit  treatment  to  man- 
ual manU>ulatlon  of  the  spme.  yet  medi- 
care win  not  pay  for  the  mandatory  di- 
agnostic X-rays. 
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The  logic  behind  these  r^ulatlons 
eludes  me.  Pai-tial  dislocation  can.  often 
be  diagnosed  without  the  use  of  X-rays. 
In  fact,  exposing  the  patient  to  unneces- 
sary radiation  can  often  have  a  detri- 
mental effect  on  thdr  condition,  in  ad- 
dition, since  medicare  does  not  consider 
this  mandatory  X-ray  a  reimbursable 
cost,  many  medicare  recipients  are  dis- 
couraged from  receiving  proper  medical 
attention.  Limiting  coverage  to  one  spe- 
cific treatment  results  in  the  patient  hi- 
curring  the  cost  of  all  diagnostic  tests 
as  well  as  any  other  necessary  treatment. 
This  additional  financial  burden  Is  often 
enough  to  discourage  further  medical 
care. 

The  legislation  I  propose  will  correct 
this  situation.  It  will  both  eliminate  the 
mandatory  use  of  X-rays  and  include, 
under  medicare  cover8«e,  additional 
methods  of  treatment  and  diagnosis.  By 
removing  unnecessary  limitations  which 
now  apply  to  this  field,  this  legislation 
will  afford  chiropractic  patients  the 
same  benefits  that  medicare  recipients 
now  receive. 

These  amendments  are  in  complete 
accord  with  those  adopted  In  the  1975 
Federal  Employees  Compensation  Act, 
Public  Law  93-416.  Medicare  recipients 
h^ve  a  Tigbt  to  quality  health  care  in- 
cluding chliopractlc  treatment.  It  is 
time  we  allow  the  doctor  to  treat  his 
patients  appropriately  without  being 
llmlied  by  a  reimbursable  cost  clause. 

Z  am  pleased  to  Introduce  this  amend- 
ment to  title  vm  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  urge  its  timely  adoption. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tha«  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S. 3036 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ana  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  <n  Congress  assembled.  That  clause 
(6)  of  aecUon  1861  (r)  of  the  Social  Sectirlty 
Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "and  for  appropriate  X- 
ray.  and  pliyslcal  examination  and  related 
routUie  laboratory  tests,  which  be  Is  autbor- 
taed  by  State  law  to  perform."  after  "1861  (s) 
(a)(A)":  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "or  by  other  chiropractic 
procedures"  after  "demonstrated  by  X-ray". 

Sbc.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  items  and  services  furnished  on  or  after 
the  first  day  of  the  first  month  beginning 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Buck- 
ley, Mr.  BuRDicK,  Mr.  Gravel, 
Mr.     Gary     Hart,     and     Mr. 
Montoya)  : 
S.  3037.  A  bill  to  extend  certaiu  au- 
thorizations under  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Woiits. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  biU 
I  am  introducing  today  would  provide 
1  additional  year  of  funds  for  the  waste- 
water   treatment    facility    construction 
grant  program  under  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act. 

Authorizations  for  this  program  were 
provided  for  fiscal  years  1973,  1974.  and 
1975  for  a  total  of  $18  bUlion.  The  ad- 


ministration impounded  $9  billion  of 
these  funds.  Ilie  legality  of  that  im- 
poundment was  questioned,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  nded  In  February  at  1974 
that  the  $9  blUkm  had  been  illegally 
Impoimded.  Ihose  funds  were  then  Im- 
mediately released  and  ranaln  available 
to  the  States  imtll  Septonb^  1977. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
has  accelerated  the  Tate  at  which  appli- 
cations for  construction  grants  are  being 
approved,  and  the  States  have  accel- 
emted  their  application  procedtures. 
After  a  surge  of  new  grant  contiucts, 
however,  the  pace  of  applications  has 
slowed.  Ddays  now  aire  at  the  local  level — 
not  as  a  result  of  EPA's  regulations.  Part 
of  this  delay  Is  caused  by  the  imcertainty 
of  fimding  the  local  diare,  an  uncer- 
tainty which  would  have  been  overcome 
if  the  public  works  Jobs  bill  had  not  been 
vetoed. 

Part  of  the  delay  Is  the  result  of  lack 
of  local  initiatives  and  the  apparent 
willingness  of  EPA  to  let  municipal  dis- 
charge permit  conditions  go  unenforced. 

Some  States,  like  Maine,  are  continu- 
ing to  release  these  funds  at  an  accele- 
rated pace.  Unfortunately,  even  this 
orderly  process  will  stop  if  there  are  no 
new  authorizations.  The  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  has  provided  informa- 
tion which  shows  that  at  least  22  States 
wiU  nm  out  of  construction  grant  funds 
by  March  1977 — a  full  6  months  ahead 
of  schedule.  Many  of  those  States  will 
run  out  even  earlier — some  will  run  out 
within  the  next  few  months. 

What  will  happen  to  the  construction 
grant  programs  in  those  States?  What 
will  happen  to  the  capacity  of  commu- 
nities to  meet  clean  water  deadlines?  And 
what  win  happen  to  the  jobs  which  are 
created  by  these  needed  public  works  in- 
vestments? 

Faced  with  this  grim  scenario,  it  would 
be  reasonable  to  expect  a  request  from 
the  administration  for  a  continued  level 
of  funding  for  the  grant  program 
through  fiscal  year  1977.  The  EPA  budg- 
et request  contains  no  money  for  the 
grant  program.  EPA  has  asked  OMB  for 
this  authority  and  OMB  refused  to  pro- 
vide it. 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  make  good  on 
our  Federal  commitment  to  the  States 
to  provide  funds  in  an  orderly  fashion  for 
this  construction  grant  program.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  introduce  this  bill 
which  will  continue  funding  the  con- 
struction grant  program  at  the  $7  bil- 
lion level  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1975. 
This  bill  simply  provides  an  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriation  of  construction 
grant  funds.  The  State-by-State  alloca- 
tion of  this  $7  billion  is  an  issue  which 
remains  to  be  resolved.  The  Public  Works 
Committee  will  have  to  consider  any 
change  in  the  allocation  formula  for  this 
money. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Environmental 
Pollution,  which  I  chair,  will  be  holding 
hearings  on  March  1  to  consider  Uie  ade- 
quacy of  the  EPA  budget  request  for  fis- 
cal year  1977.  I  intend  to  review  the 
status  of  the  construction  grant  pro- 
gram at  that  time,  especially  looking  to 
the  need  for  additional  construction 
grant  fimds. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Pi-esldent.  I  am 
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Ideated  to  be  a  coeponsor  of  this  legi&la- 
tioa  and  X  commend  the  Senator  from 
ICalne  (Mr.  Mubkb)  for  Introducing  It. 
A«  a  member  of  the  National  Commls- 
elon  on  Water  Quality.  I  am  convinced 
by  the  testimony  and  the  evidence  that 
a  great  need  exlsta  to  maintain  a  con- 
tlnulxig  grant  program  to  assist  munlcl- 
pallUes  In  the  oonstnictlon  of  effective 
sewage  treatment  facUitiea.  The  cost  of 
that  effort  over  the  coming  decade  Is 
eatlmated  at  between  $5  to  $10  binion 
yearly. 

Hie  Coaimlttee  on  Public  Works  has 
scheduled  a  hearing  next  Monday  on  the 
administration's  budget  proposal  for  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  This 
hearing  will  be  the  basis  for  our  recom- 
mendations to  the  Budget  Committee.  A 
key  questlcm  in  that  review  will  be  what 
level  of  obligation  is  needed  to  maintain 
continuity  of  the  sewage  treatment  grant 
effort 

I  intend  to  examine  the  realistic  needs 
of  the  program  in  that  hearing.  Thus, 
while  I  may  ultimately  support  a  figure 
for  fiscal  year  1977  that  may  be  either 
lower  or  higher  than  the  $7  billion  In- 
corporated within  this  bUl,  I  believe  the 
bill  serves  as  a  helpful  tool  to  this  dia- 
log. I  am  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues 
In  cosponsorlug  this  bill. 


February  25,  1976 


By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  hlm.self  and 
Mr.  Rakdolph)  ; 

S.  3038.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  In  cosponsorlng  with 
Senator  Muskte  and  others  a  bill  which 
wlU  provide  an  added  $7  biDion  in  funds 
for  municipal  waste  treatment  facilities 
throughout  the  coimtry. 

I.  along  with  Senator  Randolph,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, am  also  introducing  the  adminis- 
tration proposed  bUl  "to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act."  which 
Russell  E.  Train,  the  Administrator  of 
EPA  transmitted  on  January  29. 

In  view  of  the  new  congressional 
budget  procedures.  It  is  necessary  for  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
ranking  minority  member,  like  other  leg- 
islative committees,  to  send  estimates  of 
proposed  new  authorizations  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  various  dates,  the 
first  of  which  is  March  15.  Thus  the  com- 
mittee will  want  to  consider,  at  least  In 
terms  of  total  resources  required,  the 
scope  and  magnitude  of  the  proposed  fis- 
cal year  1977  mimiclpal  grants  program 
at  a  hearing  the  committee  has  sched- 
uled for  Monday,  March  1  on  the  EPA 
budget  and  programs.  I  would  hope  we 
would  be  able  to  explore  at  least  the 
basic  concepts  and  potential  fiscal  con- 
sequences of  these  two  bills,  as  well  as 
S.  2710,  which  passed  the  Senate  on  De- 
cember 1.  1975,  and  Is  pendhig  In  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee,  and 
HJl.  9560.  which  the  Hou.«»e  committee 
has  imder  consideration. 

The  two  bills  I  Join  in  sponsoring  to- 
day complement  one  another  in  that  the 
committee  bill  deals  with  the  probable 
outside  limit  of  a  Federal  commitment 
to   mimiclpal   waste    water    treatment 


plants  in  fiscal  year  1977.  while  the  ad- 
ministration proposal  recommends  a 
number  of  other  changes  in  the  program 
that  the  committee  wUl  wish  to  con- 
sider. 

As  background  to  the  pending  legisla- 
tion, I  should  note  tliat  the  National 
Commission  on  Water  Quality  has  Just 
released  Its  rejxjrt  and  recommendations 
for  changes  in  the  act  and  the  programs 
administered  under  it.  As  time  permits 
in  the  remainder  of  this  Congress  and 
next  year,  I  would  anticipate  that  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  through  the  respec- 
tive Public  Works  Committees,  will  want 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  these  and 
other  proposals,  some  of  which  will  have 
a  major  impact  on  EPA  funding  needs 
for  water  pollution  control. 

The  bin  which  the  administration  pro- 
l>oses  would  make  a  niunber  of  changes, 
some  of  which  appear  attractive  at  first 
glance.  Senator  Randolph  and  I  prefer 
to  wait  for  hearings  and  further  analy- 
sis, however,  before  I  decide  whether  the 
bill,  as  a  whole,  deserves  support 

Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1977  the  bill 
would  change  the  percentage  of  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  construction 
from  the  uniform  75  percent  decided 
uxx)n  In  1972  to  the  foUowlng  sliding 
schedule;  75  percent  for  treatment 
plants.  Interceptors,  and  correction  of  In- 
fiitration  and  inflow  problems,  60  percent 
for  the  correction  of  storm  water  prob- 
lems in  combined  sewer  systems,  and  no 
funding  for  separate  storm  sewers,  re- 
placement or  rehabilitation  of  sewers  or 
new  collection  systems. 

The  bm  also  would  Umlt  the  amount 
of  reserve  capacity  for  future  growth  In 
projects  eligible  for  Federal  assistance 
and  limit  Federal  assistance  to  meeting 
no  more  than  the  specific  requirements 
of  the  Federal  law.  The  bill  would  permit 
extensions  on  a  case-by-case  basis  of  the 
July  1,  1977,  deadline  for  compliance  by 
public  treatment  worlcs  with  secondary 
treatment  and  water  quality  require- 
ments, up  to  July  1,  1983.  Mr.  Train's 
transmittal   letter  discusses  how   these 
changes  will  reduce  the  Federal  share  of 
projected  needs.  The  letter  and  bill,  how- 
ever, do  not  recommend  any  proposed 
levels  of  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1977 
or  following  years,  an  omission  which 
may  be  remedied  in  the  upcoming  hear- 
ings. Despite  the  many  pressing  require- 
ments which  we  face  in  a  number  of 
areas  during  the  balance  of  this  Con- 
gress, I  am  hopeful  that  the  Public  Works 
Committee  will  act  on  the  most  pressing 
matters  affecting  EPA  in  this  program 
this  year  and  at  least  begin  considera- 
tion of  the  broader  issues  facing  the  EPA. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
proposed  by  the  administration,  together 
with  Mr.  Train's  letter,  be  printed  in  full 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


8.  303a 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Repreaentativea  of  tha  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat — 

(a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  303  Is 
amended  by  adding  after  the  date  "June  80. 
1971."  In  tbe  flnt  sentence  thereof  the 
foUowlng: 


"(except  as  provided  In  subsection  fc)  of 

(b)  SeetloB  308  is  aoMaded  by  addtnc  at 
the  end  UmtsoC  oew  pangrapte  as  teUom- 
"(c)(1)  The  amount  ot  any  graat  tor 
treatment  works  made  under  this  Act  ttora 
funds  authorized  for  any  fiscal  year  begin, 
nlng  after  June  30.  1»7«,  shall  be— 

"(A)  As  approved  by  this  Admlnlsttator 
except  aa  provided  in  subparagraph  (B)  of 
this  paragraph  and  paragraphs  (e)(3)  and 
(c)(3).  7ft  per  centum  of  th*  oast  of  con- 
struction of  treatment  works  or  portiooa 
tiiereof  allocable  to  users  existing  within  the 
service  area  at  the  time  such  treatment  works 
Is  estimated  to  become  operational. 

"(B)  60  per  centxim  of  the  cost  of  eon- 
strxKtlon  of  treatment  works  or  portlou 
thereof  (as  approved  by  the  Admlnlstntor) 
to  control  poUutant  discharges  attributable 
to  the  stormwater  component  of  wastewater 
In  combined  sewer  systems. 

"(2)  No  grant  from  funds  authorised  for 
any  fiscal  year  beginning  after  June  SO, 
1978  shall  be  made  for  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  treatment  works  for  control  of  pol- 
lutant dischargee  from  separate  storm 
"•w*™  systems,  or  for  sewer  replacement  or 
rehabilitation  except  to  eliminate  nTr.ssilii 
iiiilltratlon,   or   new   collection   systems. 

"(3;  For  the  purpose  of  determining,  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (c)(1).  the  amount  of 
any  grant  for  treatment  works  made  under 
this  Act  from  funds  authorized  for  any  new 
fiscal  year  beginning  after  June  SO.  1978: 

"(A)  eligible  ooAts  shaU  be  limited,  es- 
c^t  as  provided  In  subparagraph  (B)  of 
this  paragraph,  to  the  most  coat  efficient 
cousirucUoa  necessary  to  achieve  (1)  ef- 
fluent  limitations  based  upon  secondary 
treatment  as  determined  In  accordance 
with  section  304(d)(1)  or  alternatives  to 
secondary  treatment  approved  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator pursiiant  to  sectloa  301(g)(3) 
(A):  or  (U),  where  applicable  eflluent  llm- 
lUiloiis  established  by  the  Administrator 
pursuant  to  sections  303  or  307(a): 

"(B)  where  effluent  limitations  are  based 
on  Federally  approved  water  quality  stand- 
ards established  under  this  Act  or  guidelines 
Issued  under  section  403,  eligible  cost  may 
be  Increased  above  those  aUowed  by  sab- 
paragraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Administrator,  to  tbat 
amount  which  the  grantee  can  demonstrate 
is  the  coet  of  the  most  coet  efficient  means  of 
achieving  the  objectives  of  the  beneficial  use 
classification  established  for  the  receiving 
water  in  Federally  approved  water  quality 
.itandards  or  the  objectives  of  the  guidelines 
iMued  under  section  403." 

(c)  Subsection  (a)  (6)  of  section  304  U 
amended  by  striking  the  "semicolon"  at  the 
end  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
a  "period"  and  adding  thereafter  the  foUow- 
lng: "The  cost  of  such  reserve  capacity  eU- 
glble  for  grant  under  this  Act  shall  be  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  section  a03(c). 
fd)  Section  30 1  is  amended  by  changing 
subsection  (c)  to  subsection  "(d) ",  by  re- 
designating subsequent  subsections  accord- 
ingly, and  by  inserUng  a  new  subsection 
"(c)".  as  foUows: 

"(c)  Where  major  construction  Is  required 
in  order  for  a  publicly  owned  treatment 
works  to  achieve  limitations  under  subsec- 
tions (b)(1)(B)  or  (b)(1)(C)  of  this  sec- 
tion, but  (1)  construction  cannot  reasonably 
be  completed  within  «ie  time  required  In 
such  subsections,  or  (U)  financial  assistance 
under  this  Act  is  unavaUable  In  time  to 
achieve  such  limitations  by  the  time  speci- 
fied m  such  subsections,  the  owner  or  op- 
erator of  such  treatment  works  may  request 
the  Administrator  (or  If  appropriate  the 
State)  to  Issue  a  permit  pursuant  to  section 
403  of  this  Act  or  to  modify  a  permit  issoed 
pursuant  to  that  section  to  extend  such 
time  for  sompliance.  If  the  Administrator 
(or  if  appropriate  the  State)  grants  such  re- 
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quest  In  such  a  permit  he  shall  establish 
tberem  the  time  for  compliance  baaed  on  the 
earUeet  date  by  which  such  financial  assist- 
ance will  be  available  and  oonstructton  can 
he  completed  but  not  later  than  July  1,  IMS. 
The  requirements  of  subsection  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 402  of  this  Act  may  not  be  waived  ta 
the  case  of  permits  contalnmg  such  an 
extension." 

U.S.  ENVnONMENTAI. 

I^oTBcnoN  Agency, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  29,  1976. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAi  Mr.  PBEsmXNT:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft 
bill  "To  amend  the  Federal  Water  PoUutlon 
Control  Act."  We  rec<xnmend  that  It  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  conunlttee  and 
tbat  It  be  enacted. 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  bill  would  amend 
section  202  (a)  of  the  Act  to  conform  to  a 
new  paragraph  m  sectl<Mi  202  which  allows 
the  Federal  share  of  the  construction  grants 
to  be  less  than  75%  tor  certam  categoles  of 
treatment  works  where  such  grants  are  made 
from  funds  authorized  for  any  fiscal  year 
beginning  after  Jvme  30,  1976. 

Subsection  (b)  would  add  a  new  para- 
graph to  section  203  which  revises,  for  funds 
authorized  any  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
June  80.  1976.  the  percentages  for  Federal 
shares  as  follows:  (A)  75%  for  treatment 
plants,  mterceptors  and  Infiltratlon/lnflow 
correction;  (B)  60%  for  the  contnd  of  pol- 
lutant discharges  attributable  to  the  storm- 
water  component  In  CMnbmed  sewer  sys- 
tems; and  (C)  0%  tor  separate  storm  sewers, 
sewer  replacement  or  rehabmtatlon  (except 
to  eliminate  excessive  Infiltration) .  and  new 
collection  systems. 

Subsecton  (b)  of  the  draft  blU  also  pro- 
vides that  the  amount  of  reserve  capacity  for 
treatment  works  eligible  for  Federal  assist- 
ance Is  to  be  limited  to  that  future  capacity 
reqiUred  to  serve  the  users  of  such  treatment 
works  expected  to  exist  within  the  service 
area  of  the  project  at  the  time  it  becomes 
operational.  Further,  subsection  (b)  of  the 
draft  blU  would  provide  for  Federal  fund- 
ing only  up  to  those  levels  required  to  com- 
ply with  Federal  effluent  limitations  based 
upon  secondary  treatment  or  alternatives  to 
assure  compliance  with  Best  Pxaetleable 
Waste  Treatment  Technology;  or  llmltotion 
pursuant  to  section  S03  or  S07(a)  but  would 
permit  appUcable  Federal  funding  of  aU  or 
that  portion  of  thoee  additional  ooets  of 
more  stringent  effluent  limitations  neces- 
sary to  comply  with  Federally  approved 
water  quality  standards  or  section  403 
gnldellnes  which  the  grantee  can  demon- 
steate  are  equal  to  the  costs  of  the  most 
cost  efficient  means  of  achieving  the  bene- 
&clal-use  objectives  of  such  standards  or 
guldeimes. 

Subsection  (c)  would  amend  section  204 
(a)(6)  of  the  Act  to  limit  the  amount  of 
reserve  capacity  eligible  for  Federal  fimd- 
Ing  In  accordance  with  subsection  (b)  ot  the 
draft  blU  as  outimed  above. 

Subsection  (d)  of  the  draft  bill  would 
amend  section  301  of  the  Act  to  allow,  on 
a  case-by-case  basU  extension  of  the  July  1, 
1977  deadime,  for  compliance  by  publicly 
owned  treatment  works  with  secondary 
treatment  and  water  qtiallty  reqiUrements. 
up  to  JtUy  1.  1983. 

The  amendments  to  reduce  or  tilmlnate 
the  Federal  share  for  certain  categories  of 
facilities  are  being  pr(^>osed  to  bring  the  ulti- 
mate Federal  cost  at  the  constructUm  grants 
program  within  reasonable  reach  of  Federal 
budgetary  resources.  In  addition,  these 
amendments  will  assure  that  funds  made 
available  tmder  Title  n  are  utilized  for  fa- 
cilities most  critical  to  reducing  pollutant 
discharges  from  municipal  wastewater  sys- 
tems.  These  puipoees   will    be   principally 


achieved  by  eliminating  the  ellglbUltles  fen- 
stormwater  faciUtles,  oc^ectlcm  sewers  and 
sewer  rehablUtatl<Mi  projects.  The  reduction 
of  the  Federal  share  for  combined  sewer  c<»i- 
tiol  f  aciUties  to  60  percent  will  tend  to  direct 
funding  to  projects  for  abating  dry-weather 
waste  discharges  which  generally  are  laare 
crlUcal  to  abating  municipal  waste  poUu- 
tlon  problems. 

The  p\irpo6e  of  the  amendment  to  Umlt 
Federal  funding  to  projects  or  portions 
thereof  necessary  to  comply  with  secondary 
treatment  (or  alternatives)  or  section  302 
or  807(a)  requirements,  except  where  the 
grantee  demonstrates  and  the  Administrator 
approves  the  cost  efficiency  of  higher  levels 
of  Federal  funding,  Is  to  eliminate  occur- 
rences of  Federal  subsidization  of  project 
costs  based  on  unreasonably  high  effluent 
limitations  or  other  requirements,  particu- 
larly those  serving  local  desires  which  have 
not  been  subject  to  an  adequate  cost-bene- 
fit assessment. 

By  ellmmatlng  such  subsidization,  the 
amendment  wUl  assure  a  more  equitable  use 
of  funds  among  all  projects  and  wlU  make 
more  funds  avaUable  for  high  priority  proj- 
ects. 

The  Intent  of  the  amendment  to  eliminate 
eliglbUlty  of  reserve  capacity  for  future 
growth  is  to  concentrate  Federal  funding 
on  the  correction  of  the  "backlog"  problem — 
that  Is  the  abatement  of  existing  municipal 
wastewater  poUution  problems.  Undw  the 
current  law.  reserve  capacity  fear  futtire 
gxowth  determined  to  be  coet  effective  or 
eligible  for  Federal  funding  results  In  a 
considerable  amount  of  program  funds  being 
directed  to  this  pm-poee.  This  amendment 
m  no  way  Is  meant  to  dissuade  munlclpaU- 
ties  from  designing  and  constructing  reserve 
capacity  to  meet  future  growth,  where  and 
to  the  extent  that  this  is  determined  to  be 
cost  effective.  In  fact,  the  law  would  continue 
to  require  the  construction  of  such  reserve 
capacity  in  fimded  projects. 

The  effect  of  all  three  of  the  above  amend- 
ments will  be  to  reduce  the  Federal  share 
of  projected  needs,  remaining  after  utiliza- 
tion ot  currently  authorized  funds,  from  ap- 
proximately $318  billion  to  a  level  of  about 
$48  billion.  These  estimates  are  derived  from 
the  1974  Needs  Survey  and  are  corrected  for 
1976  dollars.  The  largest  part  of  this  esti- 
mated reduction — some  $283  billion — will  re- 
stat  trom  eliminating  ellglbUltles  for  s^>a- 
rate  stormwater  contrtd  facilities,  collection 
sewers  and  sewer  rehabilitation  projects. 
The  overall  reduction  wUl  iHlng  the  future 
Federal  funding  needs  of  the  program  within 
reasonable  reach  of  future  Federal  budget 
ci^Musities. 

The  amendment  to  section  301  of  PX.  92- 
600  is  needed,  becatise  it  Is  apparent  that 
many  publicly  owned  treatment  works 
(POTWs)  will  not  meet  the  treatment  re- 
quirements by  the  required  date.  The  amend- 
ment provides  that  m  those  Instances  where 
major  oonsteuction  of  pubUcly  owned  treat- 
mMit  works  cannot  reasonably  be  completed 
wlthm  the  time  required  or  where  financial 
assistance  under  the  Act  is  tmavallable  in 
time  tor  the  POTWs  to  achieve  the  require- 
ments ot  sectliHi  301,  an  extension  may  be 
granted  but  not  later  than  July  1,  1983.  We 
wotild  also  note  that  many  of  the  important 
requir«nents  of  Title  n  can  only  be  Imple- 
mented through  the  financial  assistance  pro- 
gram. This  amendment  would  help  to  en- 
sure that  the  construction  of  treatment 
works  to  comply  with  section  301(b)  would 
be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  broader 
planning  and  other  requirements  of  Title  II. 

At  the  present  time  permits  for  POTWs  \n 
both  categories  have  been  written  to  expire 
before  July  1,  1977.  These  permits  will  be- 
gm  to  expire  sh<»tly,  and  If  they  are  not  re- 
Issued  to  extend  beyond  July  1.  1077.  the 
Agency  may  loee  its  ability  to  keep  such 
FOTWs  on  schedules  to  assiure  expeditious 


construction  of  treatment  facilities  and  ac- 
companying enhancentent  of  water  quaUty. 
We  have  therefore  proposed  the  extension  of 
the  1977  deadline  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
with  provision  tar  compliance  based  on  the 
earliest  date  by  which  construction  can  be 
completed  but  not  later  than  July  1,  1983. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  enactment  of  this  prt^Kwed  legis- 
lation wotild  be  In  accord  with  the  program 
of  the  President. 

Sincerely  yoiu«. 

RiTssELL  E.  Train. 


By  Mr.  INOUTE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pearson)    (by  request) : 

S.  3041.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Travel  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  to 
authorize  the  use  of  travel  grants  for 
foreign  participants  In  familiarization 
toiu-s  to  the  United  States.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, by  request,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  amend  the  IntematltHial 
Travel  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  to  au- 
thorize the  use  of  travel  grants  for  for- 
eign participants  in  familiarization  tours 
to  the  United  States,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  letter  of  trans- 
mittal and  statement  of  purpose  and 
need  be  printed  in  the  Record  together 
with  the  text  of  the  bill. 

Th«:e  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3041 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section 3(a)  of  the  International  Travel  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended  (76  Stat.  129;  22  U.S.C. 
2121  et  seq.).  Is  amended  by  deleting  the 
word  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (6) ;  by 
changmg  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(7)  to  a  semicolon,  followed  by  the  word 
"and";  and  by  Inserting  the  foUovrtng  new 
paragraph: 

"(8)  may  make  awards  of  travel  grants 
to  foreign  travel  trade  representatives  and 
Journalists  who  participate,  at  the  mvltatlon 
of  the  Secretary,  m  familiarisation  tours  to 
the  United  States.  Such  grants  are  to  be 
based  on  the  predetermined  cost  at  each  tour. 
The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  establish 
such  policies,  standards,  criteria,  and  pro- 
cedures and  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate for  the  administration  of  this 
paragraph." 

The  Sechetaby  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  30, 197S. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  BocKsrEixES, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsn>ENT:  Enclosed  are  four 
copies  of  a  draft  blU  "To  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Travel  Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  to 
authOTlze  the  use  of  travel  grants  for  for- 
eign participants  In  familiarization  tours  to 
the  United  States,"  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  ptupose  and  need  m  support  thereof. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
viewed by  the  Department  m  the  light  of 
Executive  Order  No.  11821  and  has  been  de- 
termmed  not  to  be  a  major  proposal  requlr- 
mg  evaluation  and  certification  as  to  Its 
Inflationary  impact. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  that  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  our 
draft  bin  to  the  Congress  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Admlnlstratlcm's  program. 
Sincerely. 

James  A.  Bakxr  m, 
Acting  Secretay  of  Commerce. 
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Statxmknt  or  Pnwosx  and  Nkkd 


As  A  p«rt  or  Its  ovenOI  responsibility  tot 
enoourmglag  travel  to  tbe  United  Sutes  by 
residents  of  foreign  countries,  the  United 
States  Travel  Service  (TTSTS)  carries  out  a 
program  of  familiarization  trips  to  th* 
United  States  for  members  of  tbe  foreign 
travel  trade  and  foreign  Journalists.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  would  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Travel  Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  to 
authorize  U8T8  to  issue  travel  grants  to  In- 
vited members  of  the  foreign  travel  trade 
and  press  who  visit  the  United  States  on 
familiarization  trips. 

The  overall  familiarization  program  con- 
ducted by  USTS  enables  foreign  tour  whole- 
salers to  make  "on-site"  tourism  inspections 
and  negotiate  first-hand  with  hotels,  trans- 
port and  sightseeing  companies,  restaurants 
and  other  tourism  facilities  and  attractions 
for  a  variety  of  services  to  be  provided  at 
predetermined  charges  for  group  travel  ar- 
rangements which  are  ultimately  offered  by 
retail  travel  agents  to  residents  of  foreign 
countries.  As  a  corollary,  selected  foreign  re- 
tall  travel  agents  who  actually  sell  these  tour 
packages  to  the  public  are  brought  to  the 
United  sutes  to  gain  first-hand  knowledge 
of  the  tour  offerings  which  they  market.  Fi- 
nally, USTS  Invites  selected  groups  of  for- 
eign Journalists,  including  travel  editors  and 
representatives  of  the  radio  and  television 
media,  to  take  package  toxmi  and  trips,  em- 
phasizing speolflcally  the  tourism  attractions 
which  are  featured  lt  tour  packages  devel- 
oped by  tour  wholesalers,  in  order  to  en- 
courage these  Journalists  to  feature  U.S. 
tours  and  attractions  in  the  media. 

As  an  example  of  the  benefits  which  ac- 
crue to  USTS  as  a  direct  result  of  this  pro- 
gram, in  fiscal  year  1974.  884  Journalists  par- 
ticipated In  the  familiarization  trips  at  a 
total  cost  to  the  government  of  •138.748.  Xn 
return,  2,263  magazine  and  newspaper  ar- 
ticles and  editorials  favorable  to  the  Visit 
USA  program  were  published  by  the  par- 
ticipants, representing  media  value  In  ex- 
cess of  (IS-S  mUIlon. 

Air  transportation  for  these  travel  trade 
officials  and  Journalists  is  provided  by  the 
airlines  at  no  cost  to  the  government,  pur- 
suant to  a  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  authori- 
zation whereby  the  airlines  may  "waive"  air 
fare  charges  at  the  request  of  USTS  and 
with  CAB  approval  (41  CJTM.  339.35) .  How- 
ever, with  respect  to  other  travel  expenses 
(hotels,  meals,  transfers,  transportation  to 
city  of  departure,  surface  transportation  In 
the  U-S..  etc.),  USTS'  invited  guests  are  sub- 
ject to  general  government  travel  regulations 
governing  the  issuance  of  travel  orders,  ad- 
vance payments,  and  per  diem.  USTS  has 
found  these  regulations,  which  were  origi- 
nally Intended  to  apply  to  government  em- 
ployees and  contractors,  to  be  outdated, 
cumbersome,  and  counterproductive  when 
applied  to  participants  on  familiarization 
tours.  In  fact,  while  the  purpose  of  the  fa- 
miliarization tripe  is  to  facilitate  the  devel- 
opment of  toxir  sales  and  Increase  our  foreign 
exchange  earnings,  they  can  have  the  op- 
posite effect  If  participants  must  comply 
with  travel  regiilatlons  which  are  complex 
and  difficult  to  understand. 

This  problem  is  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  other  national  tourist  offices  conduct 
familiarization  tours  on  an  "all  expense 
paid'  basis.  Accordingly,  foreign  travel 
agents  and  Journalists  are  generally  not  ac- 
customed to  being  Issued  travel  orders;  sub- 
mitting an  application  for  advance  travel 
funds;  and  submitting  final  travel  vouchers 
at  the  end  of  their  trips  for  reimbursement 
of  their  legitimate  expenses  as  guests  of 
USTS.  All  of  these  papers  are  In  English, 
and  must  be  processed  through  American 
Consulates  and  Embaasles  to  Regional 
Finance  Centers  before  reimbursement  can 
be  made. 


A  travel  grants  procedure  would  not  affect 
present  procedures  for  providing  air  tnuw- 
portatlon.  However,  with  respect  to  other 
expenses,  it  would  eliminate  many  com- 
plicated and  nnneceesary  functions  throagh- 
out  the  system.  The  proposed  legislation 
would  i>ermlt  USTS  to  make  travel  grants 
to  bona  fide  invitees,  for  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  the  priced  out,  actual  cost  of  a  given 
tour,  excluding  air  transportation  to  and 
from  the  United  States.  In  keeping  with 
present  procedures,  all  familiarization  tours 
would  be  coated  out  in  advance,  by  checking 
with  the  vendors  who  are  to  provide  the  serv- 
ices, such  as  hotels,  sightseeing  operators, 
etc.  Cost  would  be  agreed  upon  at  the  time 
the  bookings  are  made  for  the  participants, 
and  the  travel  grant  would  be  in  an  amount 
necessary  to  cover  the  total  cost  of  the  tour. 
This  procediore  would  ellnUnate  the  present 
dUBcultles  and  Inconveniences  which  hinder 
the  effective  operation  of  the  familiarization 
program,  and  would  place  our  national  gov- 
ernment totirlst  office  In  a  more  competitive 
position  with  other  national  tourist  offices. 

Of  course,  appropriate  controls  would  be 
placed  on  the  travel  grant  program  to  pre- 
vent any  abuse  of  this  authority  or  misuse 
of  government  funds  by  government  officials 
responsible  for  Its  implementation  or  by 
recipients  of  travel  grants.  For  example,  it  Is 
anticipated  that  regulations  would  be  issued 
which  set  a  limit  on  any  travel  grants  al- 
lowances which  may  be  awarded;  which  re- 
quire all  tour  participants  to  file  a  final  trip 
report  with  USTS:  and  which  require 
periodic  audits  of  the  program.  In  addition. 
Journalists  already,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
submit  to  USTS  copies  of  printed  articles  or 
broadcast  scripts  resulting  from  totuv.  Sim- 
ilarly, travel  agents  submit  reports  to 
USTS'  field  offices  on  the  tour  programs  and/ 
or  packages  which  result  from  familiariza- 
tion trips.  These  reports  would  be  continued 
since  they  assist  USTS  In  its  overall  evalua- 
tion of  Its  familiarization  tour  program  and 
can  serve  as  another  check  on  the  use  of 
travel  grants. 

The  total  cost  of  the  proposed  grant  pro- 
gram would  be  approximately  $390,000  an- 
nually. Since  this  is  about  the  same  amount 
spent  annually  by  USTS  for  famlllartzatlon 
tours  using  the  present  travel  voucher  meth< 
od,  no  additional  funding  would  be  required 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  3042.  A  biU  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  include  as  creditable  serv- 
ice under  the  civil  service  retirement 
system  periods  of  service  as  contract 
technicians  by  persons  hired  by  private 
authority  to  perform  work  under  f^eral 
supervision  pursuant  to  a  contract  be- 
tween such  private  authority  and  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  legis- 
lation I  am  Introducing  today  is  designed 
to  rectify  an  inequity  that  is  presently 
penalizing,  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
a  number  of  employees  in  the  UJ3.  Civil 
Service  who  were  previously  employed  by 
the  Federal  Government  as  contract 
technical  services  personnel — CTSP. 
This  inequity  stems  from  an  overly 
narrow  interpretation  being  given  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  the  tests  for 
qualifying  as  a  Federal  employee. 

The  CTSP  arose  shortly  after  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  when  the  Armed  Forces 
found  themselves  to  be  shorthanded  in 
technical  areas.  Private  companies  con- 
tracted their  needed  expertise  to  the 
Federal    Government.    Although    these 


CTSP  were  paid  by  the  private  company, 
they  could:  First,  only  be  employed  by  a 
contracting  officer  who  was  a  Federal  of- 
ficial and  had  the  power  to  remove  them: 
second,  were  supervised  by  a  military  or 
civil  service  official;  and  third,  were  per- 
forming a  Federal  function. 

On  March  4,  1965.  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  ruled  that 
the  CTSP  contracts  were  not  legal  as 
they  violated  the  Civil  Service  Act,  Vet- 
erans' Preference  Act,  and  the  Classifica- 
tion Act.  Consequently,  the  CTSP  were 
converted  into  Federal  positions  with  the 
CTSP  technician  being  given  the  opti<ni 
of  conversion.  In  doing  so,  the  CTSP  for- 
feited their  private  company  pouiont 
and,  additionally,  found  that  the  U.a 
Civil  Service  Commission  wotild  not  rec- 
ognize seniority  or  service  credit  under 
the  UJ3.  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  for 
their  services  as  CTSP.  These  individuals, 
in  effect,  are  being  penalized  for  the  il- 
legality of  their  work  as  CTSP,  though, 
in  fact,  it  was  actually  the  fault  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  using  them  in 
this  manner. 

The  UJB.  Civil  Service  Commission 
contends  that  the  CTSP  were  not  Fed- 
eral employees  and  cannot  receive  credit 
for  their  past  services.  The  three  require- 
ments of  Federal  employment  contained 
in  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  are, 
that  a  person  is:  First,  engaged  in  the 
perfonnance  of  Federal  functions  imder 
authority  of  law  or  an  Executive  order; 
second,  appointed  or  employed  by  a  Fed- 
eral official  in  his  capacity  as  such;  and 
third,  supervised  and  directed  by  a  Fed- 
eral official.  (5  UJ3.C.  2105A)  While  the 
USCSC  concedes  that  requirements  (1) 
and  (3)  have  been  fulfilled,  it  does  not 
consider  CTSP  as  ever  ha^big  been  ap- 
pointed or  employed  by  a  Federal  official 
This  seems  to  be  soi  overly  narrow  and 
unfair  interpretation  of  requirement  (2). 
The  "Opinion  of  General  Counsel  of  Civil 
Service  Commission,"  dated  February  12, 
1965— part  of  the  Comptroller's  decision 
ruling  the  CTSP  contracts  illegal— 
states: 

It  Is  apparent  that  there  is  no  real  dis- 
tinction that  can  be  drawn  between  the  posi- 
tions filled  by  contract  technicians  and  those 
filled  by  federal  employees.  Indeed  In  some 
functions  contract  technicians  and  federal 
employees  are  used  interchangeably. 

From  the  foregoing  we  find  that  these 
contract  technicians  can  only  be  employed 
in  the  work  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  after  they  are  approved  by  the  con- 
tracting officer  who  is,  of  course,  a  federal 
employee,  and  who  has  the  power  to  remove 
them;  that  the  supervision  of  their  daily 
work  Is  performed  by  a  federal  employee,  and 
that  unquestionably  the  contract  technician 
is  performing  a  federal  function.  Positions 
whose  Incumbents  have  these  characteristics 
should  be  federal  positions  and  the  incum- 
bents themselves  should  be  federal  employees 
appointed  and  paid  as  such  under  applicable 
federal  personnel  statutes. 

Therefore,  since  Federal  officers  in 
their  capacities  as  such  approved  the 
contracts  under  which  the  CTSP  were 
employed  and  the  military  orders  under 
which  they  were  assigned  by  name — and, 
further,  had  the  power  to  remove  them— 
a  def acto  Federal  appointment  did  exist, 
satisfying  requirement  (2) . 

It  Is  sadly  ironic  that  the  reasoning 
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t)dilnd  the  Civil  Service  Commission's 
opinion  making  CTSP  contracts  illegal 
hence  denying  private  pension  benefits 
to  contract  personnel,  has  been  turned 
on  its  head  to  deny  these  same  employees 
fair  treatment  within  the  dvU  sendee 
retirement  systems. 

Other  quasi-governmental  employees 
have  been  granted  Federal  status 
through  legislation:  "employees  of  the 
Agriculture  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion County  Committees — ^Public  Law 
8&-568 — the  National  Guard  techni- 
cians— Public  Law  90-486 — and  the  Ui3. 
Capitol  Guides — Public  Law  91-510.  Ttos 
former  CTSP  who  converted  to  Federal 
empl03^ment  are  no  less  deserving.  Risk- 
ing their  lives  in  combat  areas,  and  bi 
woridng  and  living  tmder  the  disease- 
ridden,  unsanitary  conditions  prevalent 
in  numerous  overseas  araas,  the  CTSP 
provided  our  anned  services  personnel 
with  needed  technical  assistance.  Those 
CTSP  who  converted  to  Federal  empdoy- 
ment  gave  the  Government  a  dedicated, 
completely  experienced  engineering  and 
technical  work  force,  while  saving  the 
Armed  Forces  training  expenses  for  new 
technicians  and  from  disruptions  to  mili- 
tary operations. 

This  legislation  will  also  benefit  uon- 
CTSP  civil  service  employees.  Presently, 
without  credit  for  their  CTSP   work, 
many  former  CTSP  will  have  to  work  an- 
other 5  to  10  years  in  order  to  meet  the 
minimum  requirement  for  years  of  serv- 
ice and  to  build  their  pensions  to  a  suf- 
ficient level  which  would  permit  a  com- 
fortable retirement.  Since  the  former 
CTSP  are  largely  concentrated  In  the 
higher  grade  levels  of  the  dvil  service — 
GS-11  to  G3-14 — the  upward  mobility  of 
capable  younger  civil  servants  irould  be 
Impeded  until  the  older  employees  can 
retire.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  older  em- 
ployees, who  might  otherwise  qualify  for 
retirement,  still  hold  Jobs,  means  that  the 
younger  employees  have  an  Increased 
chance  of  being  laid  off  during  this  time 
of  Government  streamlining.  Altogether, 
the  lack  of  promotional  opportunities 
and  Job  security  for  younger  employees, 
might  well  discourage  them  from  contin- 
uing in  or  even  entering  the  dvil  service. 
Currently,  there  are  an  estimated  500 
to  2,000  converted  CTSP  who  win  be 
affected  by  this  legislation.  For  some  in- 
dividuals, it  is  already  too  late.  In  the 
case  of  one  contract  technician,  conver- 
sion from  CTSP  to  Government  em- 
ployee meant  forfeiture  of  his  private 
company's  pension  plan  and  the  mini- 
mum 40  percent  civil  service  retirement. 
Additionally,  since  civil  servants  do  not 
contribute  to  the  social  security  ssrstem, 
his  bocial  sectirity  account  was  no  longer 
current.  Realizing  that  his  retirement  in- 
come could  not  afford  him  a  comfortable 
living,  he  emigrated  to  the  Philippines 
where  the  cost  of  living  is  lower.  Plainly, 
this  individual  who  served  alongside  our 
armed  services  personnel  and  diligently 
provided  them  with  his  technical  exper- 
tise has  not  received  fair  treatment  from 
the  Federal  Government  The  Injustice 
of  this  is  further  aggravated  when  one 
considers  the  passage  of  the  ERISA  legis- 
lation which  now  penults  individuals  in 
private  industry  to  change  employers 
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without  losing  pension  benefits.  This  in- 
consistency, where  private  industry  is 
forced  to  correct  its  retirement  system 
inequities  by  a  government  that  still 
harbors  injustices  within  its  own  system, 
must  not  continue. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  would  rec- 
tify the  situation  bv  recognizing  the 
service  and  seniority  credit  former  CTSP 
justly  deserve.  Companion  legislation  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  HJl.  1722 
sponsored  by  Representative  Patsy 
Mdik,  is  also  aimed  toward  this  end. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  <for  himself, 

Bi£r.    RnicoFF,    Mr.    Philip    A. 

Hart,    Mr.    Gart    Hart.    Mr. 

Haskell,     Mr.     Durkut,     Mr. 

Sparkican,    Mr.    Stafporo,    Mr. 

Mansfizld,      Mr.      Pell,      Mr. 

IwouYB,     Mr.     Montota,     Mr. 

Bball,  Mr.  McGovERN,  and  Mr. 

Perct)  : 
S.  3043.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Conmiittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

LAW  ZMVOaCXMXKT  XMFBOVSMXNT  ACT  Or  1S7S 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  today, 
at  a  time  when  the  Nation's  crime  rate 
is  soaring  out  of  sight.  I  introduce  bi- 
partisan legislation  designed  to  restruc- 
ture one  of  the  most  poorly  organized 
and  mismanaged  agencies  of  the  f^eral 
Government — the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration.  Entitled  the  Law 
Enforcement  Improvement  Act  of  1976, 
this  bill  follows  5  months  of  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures,  chaired 
by  Senator  McClxllan.  It  is  grounded 
in  the  testimony  developed  at  thoee  hear- 
ings and  the  8-year  history  of  LEAA. 

The  bill  reauthorizes  the  agency  for 
a  limited  period  of  3  years,  makes  sweep- 
ing changes  in  the  internal  structure  and 
management  of  LEAA,  provides  for  de- 
tailed congressional  oversight  of  the 
agoicy.  and  provides  additional  Federal 
financial  and  technical  assistance  to  the 
neglected  stepchild  of  our  criminal  jus- 
tice system — the  courts. 

I  view  this  legislation  as  a  last  oppor- 
tunity by  the  Congress  to  wage  an  effec- 
tive war  on  crime  within  the  existing 
framework  of  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Act  If  this  bill  fails  to  correct 
the  many  common  abuses  which  plague 
the  administration  of  the  act  I  believe 
the  LEAA  bureaucracy  should  be 
dismantled. 

Since  1968,  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Adoiinlstration  has  distributed 
over  $4  billion  of  the  American  taxpayer's 
money  to  various  localities  in  order  to 
combat  crime.  What  results  can  LEAA 
point  to?  Crime  has  risen  almost  60  per- 
cent the  last  8  years,  even  higher  in  the 
cities.  No  segment  or  area  of  our  Nation 
is  Immune.  Recent  statistics  demonstrate 
that  violent  street  crime  is  rising  faster 
in  our  rural  and  suburban  areas  than 
our  urban  centers. 

Tliis  soaring  crime  rate  is  refiected 
everyday  in  the  attitudes  and  haUts  of 
the  American  public.  Our  elderly  citi- 
zens are  afraid  to  walk  in  their  own 
neighborhoods  for  fear  of  being  mugged 


or  robbed  and  Juvmffle  delinquency  has 
reached  the  crisis  stage. 

Nor  Is  there  the  sU^test  evidence  that 
the  Nation's  crime  rate  has  peaked.  Last 
year  violoit  crime  was  up  an  addltl<mal 
17  percent  and  the  outloiA  this  year  is 
almost  unanimously  looked  tq>on  as  more 
of  the  same. 

Certainly  LEAA  is  not  to  be  held  solely 
responsible  for  our  soaring  crime  rate. 
The  war  on  crime  is  primarily  a  local 
battle  and  LEAA's  role  is,  by  necessity, 
limited. 

But  obviously  the  time  has  come  for 
the  Congress  to  take  a  long  hard  look 
at  the  LEAA  program.  Such  a  critical 
evaluation  was  denied  the  Congress  in 
1973,  when  LEAA  was  last  reauthorized. 
At  that  time  the  subcommittee  held  but 
2  days  of  hearings,  and  the  bin  was 
quickly  whisked  through  the  Senate.  The 
result  was  that  untfl  this  year  the  Sen- 
ate has  never  had  a  real  opportunity  to 
examine  the  act  and  the  performance 
of  LEAA  In  any  detaU, 

This  year  the  subcommittee  held  ex- 
taisive  hearings  which  pointed  out  the 
many  failings  of  the  LEAA  program. 
Through  the  testimony  of  various  wit- 
nesses, the  fimdamental  deficiencies  of 
the  act— both  structural  and  adminis- 
trative— ^were  brought  out  In  the  open 
and  publically  debated.  These  deficien- 
cies can  generally  be  grouped  Into  three 
areas:  First,  improper  and  Insufficient 
evaluation  by  LEAA;  second,  poor  plan- 
ning priorities  with  the  result  that  our 
local  criminal  courts,  the  i^votal  center 
of  our  criminal  justlc^  system  have  gen- 
erally received  only  3  cents  of  every 
LEAA  doUar  and  are  plagued  today  with 
unconscionable  backlogs  and  trial  de- 
lays; and  third,  the  concentration  of 
LEAA's  efforts  at  the  State  level  whUe 
falling  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  our 
cities  and  local  counties. 

The  testimony  and  documentary  evi- 
dence are  devastating: 

First,  evaluation.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  reports  that  LEAA  can- 
not properly  monitor  the  funds  It  dis- 
tributes and  Is  incapable  of  evaluating 
the  impact  of  the  programs  funded.  The 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
reached  similar  conclusions.  Recent  crit- 
icisms highlight  the  internal  disiientlon 
which  has  characterized  the  LEAA  Ad- 
ministration and  has  prevoited  the 
proper  evaluation  and  monitoring  of 
LEAA  programs; 

Second,  priorities.  The  testimony  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  was  overwhelming 
tliat  local  courts  and  Judicial  systems 
had  almost  been  completely  ignored  by 
LEAA.  The  distinguished  chief  Justice 
of  Alabama,  HoweU  Hefiin,  testified  that 
State  judiciaries  were  fortunate  if  they 
received  3  cents  of  every  LEAA  dollar. 
Over  40  chief  Justices  endorsed  the  views 
expressed  by  Chief  Judge  Hefiin.  A  1975 
Report  of  a  Special  Courts  Study  Team — 
commissioned  by  LEAA  itself — concluded 
that  the  funding  priorities  of  LEAA  were 
seriously  misdirected  and  that  State  and 
local  courts  had  "not  received  the  In- 
terest. te<dinical  assistance,  or  financial 
support  from  LEAA  that  are  absolutely 
essential  for  sound  growth  and  progress." 
Indeed,  In  a  startling  development,  at 
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the  very  same  time  that  LEAA's  own 
Administrator  was  testifying  before  the 
subCMunlttee.  Attorney  General  Leii, 
who  was  seated  next  to  him,  was  com- 
mentinc  on  the  desperate  need  to  pro- 
vide more  financial  assistance  to  the 
courts  If  the  frightening  problems  of 
court  delay  and  trial  backlog  are  to  be 
successfully  attacked.  Yet.  despite  these 
facts,  LEAA  continues  to  spend  himdreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  on  police  wrist- 
watches,  public  relations,  and  arUstic  de- 
signs for  LEAA  publications. 

Third,  city  and  county  needs.  The  pres- 
ent structure  of  the  act  precludes  major 
assistance  to  local  government  units, 
whether  they  be  our  large  cities  or  local 
counties.  Representatives  of  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors,  and  local  plan- 
ning groups,  testified  that  they  were  un- 
able to  benefit  from  most  of  the  LELAA 
program  because  the  act  was  heavily 
concentrated  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance at  the  State  level. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  Introduce  to- 
day is  designed  to  meet  these  and  other 
objections  voiced  with  increasing  fre- 
quency during  the  last  few  years.  It  Is 
desigiied  to  assure  that  the  American 
taxpayer  will  receive  a  better  return  for 
his  Investment  In  the  war  on  crime  than 
on  the  $4  billion  that  has  largely  been 
wasted  In  the  last  8  years. 

The  bill  I  Introduce  has  been  endorsed 
In  large  measure  by  the  many  organiza- 
tions which  testified  during  the  course  of 
the  hearings — the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  Conference  of  Chief 
Justices,  the  Council  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors,  and  others.  In  addition,  the 
Department  of  Justice  provided  able  as- 
sistance in  the  drafting  and  prepara- 
tion of  the  bill  and  views  most  of  it  as  a 
long  overdue  reform  of  the  act  The  bill 
is  bipartisan  in  the  strongest  sense  of 
the  word. 

The  bill  makes  the  following  major 
changes  in  the  structure  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  act: 

First  It  reafBnns  the  principle  that  ef- 
fective !»w  CEf<wcemfint  remains  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  of  local  government 
and  omfers  on  LEAA  the  responsibility 
for  evalxiaUng,  auditing  and  monitoring 
State  programs. 

In  addition,  the  bill  makes  clear  that 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  LEAA  pro- 
gram Is  to  reduce  and  prevent  crime.  Too 
often  in  the  past  LEAA  has  been  heard 
to  argue  that  the  Federal  act,  as  written, 
is  unclear  whether  LEAA  is  a  crime- 
fighting  vehicle.  This  bill  would  end  that 
ambiguity. 

Second.  It  places  the  Federal  program 
imder  the  control  of  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Third.  It  allows  State  and  local  Judi- 
ciaries to  establish  their  own  planning 
committees  to  plan  for  the  Judicial  needs 
of  the  State.  Such  committees  would  be 
created  by  the  highest  court  of  the  State 
and  its  members  would  be  chosen  by  the 
chief  Justice  of  the  State.  Many  witnesses 
testified  during  the  Senate  hearings  that 
such  independent  planning  committees 
were  essential  if  court  planning  was  to 
succeed.  The  committee  would,  however, 
work  closely  with  the  State  planning 


agency  in  developing  a  Judicial  plan  c(hi- 
sistent  with  the  State's  overall  compre- 
hensive plan. 

Fourth.  It  authorizes  cities,  iirban 
counties,  or  local  government  units  to 
submit  a  comprehensive  plan  to  the  State 
planning  agency. 

If  approved,  a  miniblock-grant  award 
would  be  made  to  such  government  units 
with  no  further  action  on  specific  project 
applications  being  required  at  the  State 
level.  This  proposal  is  speclflcaUy  en- 
dorsed by  the  Council  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations. 

Fifth.  It  provides  that  Federal  LEAA 
funds  be  directed  to  areas  of  the  coimtry 
faced  with  high  crime  incidence  whether 
such  areas  be  located  in  urban  or  rural 
sections  of  the  Nation. 

Sixth.  The  discretionary  and  block 
grant  concepts  are  retained  Intact  with 
one-third  of  the  discretionary  funds  be- 
ing earmarked  to  alleviate  court  conges- 
tion and  trial  delay.  Without  relieving 
our  courts  of  such  backlog  tmd  conges- 
tion, other  law  enforcement  measures 
aimed  at  reducing  crime — tougher  sen- 
tencing practices,  additional  police,  pris- 
on reform— will  be  of  little  value.  I  have 
consistently  stated  in  recent  months  that 
financial  and  technical  aid  to  State  and 
local  criminal  courts  is  an  essential  pre- 
requisite for  a  successful  attack  on  crime. 
This  bill  provides  the  courts  with  such 
aid. 

Seventh.  The  statutory  prohibition  on 
LEAA  grants  for  personal  compensation 
is  repealed,  thus  allowing  LEAA  fimds  to 
be  used  by  localities  to  hire  more  per- 
sonnel, such  as  Judges,  police,  and  cor- 
rectional ofiBcers. 

Eighth.  Major  changes  are  made  for 
the  first  time  in  the  evaluation,  auditing, 
and  monitoring  functions  of  LEAA.  The 
bill  would  make  the  LEAA  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator for  Administration  responsi- 
ble for  LEAA's  evaluation  and  auditing, 
not  only  of  the  comprehensive  plans  sub- 
mitted to  LEAA  for  approval  but  also  of 
the  impact  of  progrsuns  already  approved 
by  LEAA  in  order  to  determine  whether 
such  programs  were  of  any  value  in  re- 
ducing and  combating  crime.  A  detailed 
scheme  for  the  proper  evaluation  and 
auditing  of  programs  is  laid  out  in  the 
statute. 

Ninth.  An  advisory  board,  authorized 
by  the  Attorney  General,  established  at 
the  national  level  to  make  recommenda- 
tions as  to  how  the  national  discretion- 
ary f  imds  should  be  spent. 

Tenth.  Extensive  congressional  over- 
sight of  LEAA  is  provided  for  the  first 
time  with  LEAA  being  required  to  sub- 
mit an  annual  report  detailing,  for  ex- 
ample, its  policies  and  priorities  for  re- 
ducing crime,  its  evaluation  procedures, 
the  niunber  of  State  plans  approved  and 
disapproved,  and  the  number  of  LEAA 
programs  discontinued. 

Eleventh.  It  authorizes  LEAA  to  es- 
tablish and  implement  new  programs  de- 
signed to  aid  our  Nation's  elderly  citizens 
in  their  losing  stniggle  against  crime. 

Mr.  President  this  bill  would  reau- 
thorize LEAA  for  a  period  of  3  years  at 
the  funding  level  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  its  reauthorization  bin. 
The  administration  would  prefer  a  5 -year 


reauthorization;  but  I  rdterate  that  S 
years  will  give  the  Congress  more  than 
sufBclent  opportunity  to  wr^mtnf  i^q^ 
LEAA  functions  under  the  detailed  eval- 
uation and  oversight  provisions  I  offer 
today.  If  after  3  years  the  Federal  war 
on  crime  continues  to  be  a  losing  effort 
and  LEAA  continues  to  floimder,  I  see 
no  reason  to  waste  $3  billion  more  of  the 
taxpayers  money  to  fimd  a  fourth  and 
fifth  year. 

Surely  it  is  too  late  in  the  day  for 
LEAA  to  say  that  mistakes  made  by  the 
agency  are  merely  the  result  of  grow- 
ing pains  and  ironing  out  organizational 
kinks.  This  bill  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. It  makes  fundamental  changes 
necessary  if  LEAA  is  to  wage  an  effective 
war  on  crime.  The  Congress  is  at  the 
crossroads — it  can  simply  reauthorize 
the  LEAA  program  and  with  it  5  more 
years  of  "business  as  usual."  or  it  can 
make  a  concerted  effort  to  reconstruct 
and  refine  the  Federal  role  in  combating 
crime.  The  choice  is  clear.  The  American 
public  cannot  wait  another  8  years  to 
meet  the  growing  threat  of  crime.  Action 
is  needed  now  if  violent  crime  is  to  be 
controlled.  The  Nation's  citizens  are  look- 
ing to  the  Congress  to  provide  leader- 
ship and  LEAA  is  the  major  Federal 
vehicle  for  expressing  that  leadership. 
It  must  be  reformed. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  bOl  reauthorizing  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3043 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houne  o/ 
Repreaentativ€«  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Comgrea*  aaaernbled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  clt«d  as  the  "Law  Enforcement  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1976." 

Sbc.  2.  The  "Declaration  and  Purpose"  of 
title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  as  amended,  ix 
amende<t  as  foUows: 

(1)  by  Inserting  between  the  second  and 
third  paragraphs  the  foUowlng  additional 
paragraph: 

"Congress  finds  further  that  the  financial 
and  technical  resources  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  should  be  used  to  provide  construc- 
tive leadership  and  direction  to  State  and 
local  governments  in  combating  the  serious 
problem  of  crime  and  that  the  Federal  Oot- 
emment  should  assist  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  evaluating  the  Impact  and  value 
of  progranvs  developed  and  adopted  pxirsuant 
to  thU  title." 

(2)  by  deleting  the  third  paragraph  and 
substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

"It  U  therefore  the  declared  policy  of  the 
Congress  to  assist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments In  strengthening  and  improving  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  at  every 
level  by  national  assistance.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  title  that  the  Federal  Oovernmeut 
(1)  provide  constructive  leadership  and  di- 
rectlo  .  to  States  and  imits  of  local  govern- 
ment in  the  develc^ment  and  adoption  oi 
comprehensive  plans  designed  to  deal  with 
their  particular  problems  of  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  Justice;  (2)  authorize,  following 
evaluation  and  approval  of  comprehensive 
plans,  grants  to  States  and  imits  of  local  gov- 
ernment In  order  to  Improve  and  strengthen 
law  enfMxsement  and  criminal  Justice;  and 
(3)  provide  eoDstructlTe  leadership  and  di- 
rection to  States  and  units  of  local  govern- 
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neat  In  oniar  to  eneoui^e  zwearcta  and  de- 
velopment directed  toward  the  Unproveinent 
ef  law  entorMmen^  Mid  erlmliial  Juetloe  and 
tbe  development  of  sew  methods  for  the 
pfevsatton  and  ntfuotioo  of  crime  and  tbe 
detection,  apprehension,  «nd  nhablUtatlon 
of  criminals." 

Ban.  t.  Section  101  (a)  of  tttte  I  of  the  Om- 
Blbas  Cruae  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  word  "authority"  the  words  "pol- 
icy direction  and  centred." 

Pabt  B — ^Plakniko  Obawts 

Sec.  4.  Section  201  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  after  tbe  word  "part"  the  words 
"that  the  Administration  provide  construc- 
tive leadership  and  direction",  and  by  stnk- 
tsg  tbe  period  at  tbe  end  of  said  section 
and  adding  the  following  "and  evaluation 
by  tbe  Administration  of  the  policies,  prtorl- 
tlea  and  plans  needed  to  reduce  and  prevent 
crime." 

Sac.  5.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  303  Is 
amended  by  strlklag  the  dash  aftef  the  word 
"tball"  and  by  adding  tbe  foUowlng,  "at  the 
direction  and  giUdance  of  tbe  Administra- 
tion". 

Sec.  6.  Section  203  Is  amended  by: 

(1)  Inserting  In  subsection  (a)  Immedi- 
ately after  the  third  sentence  tbe  following 
new  sentence:  "Sold  State  planntng  agency 
■ball  Include  both  a  representative  of  ttie 
chief  Justice  or  chief  Jiidge  of  the  court  of 
last  resort  and  the  court  administrator  ir 
other  appropriate  judicial  officer  of  the  state. 
Said  members  sb^  be  selected  by  the  chief 
executive  of  tbe  State  from  a  list  of  nomi- 
nees submitted  by  tbe  chief  Justice  or  chief 
Judge  of  the  court  of  last  resort. 

(2)  Inserting  the  foUowlng  new  subsection 
after  subsection  (d) . 

"(e)  In  addition  to  the  State  planning 
agencies  establlahsd  under  this  section,  a 
state  may  establish  or  designate  a  Judicial 
planning  oommlttee  for  the  preparation,  de- 
velopment and  revlfiloa  of  a  state  Judicial 
plan  submitted  to  the  State  pUunlng  agen- 
cy under  section  308  of  this  title.  Such  com- 
mittee shaU  be  created  or  designated  by  the 
court  of  last  resort  of  each  state.  Tbe  chief 
Justice  or  other  highest  ranking  Judicial  of- 
ficer of  the  state  ix>urt  of  last  resort  shall 
appoint  the  members  of  tbe  Judicial  plan- 
ning committee  and  such  members  shaU  be 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of,  and  serve  at 
tbe  pleasure  of.  tbe  clUef  Justice.  Tbe  Com- 
mittee ShaU  be  reasonably  representative  of 
tbe  various  local  and  state  courts  of  tbe 
state.  Including  both  clvU  and  Criminal  trial 
courts,  intermediate  i^pellate  cotu^  and 
other  courts  of  general  or  Umlted  or  special 
Jurisdiction.  AU  requests  for  financial  as- 
sistance from  such  courts  shaU  be  received 
by  the  Judicial  planning  conunlttee.  Said 
oommlttee  shaU  review  aU  such  requests  for 
appropriatness  and  comformlty  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  and  the  findings  and  de- 
clared poUcy  of  Congress  and  may  there- 
after— 

"(1)  develop.  In  accordance  with  part  C, 
an  annual  application  to  be  Included  In  tbe 
State  comprehensive  plan; 

"(2)  develop,  In  accordance  with  Sec.  302 
(b),  a  multi-year  comprehensive  plan  for 
tbe  Improvement  of  State  court  systems; 

"(3)  define,  develop,  and  coordinate  pro- 
grams and  projects  for  tbe  Improvement  of 
courts  of  the  SUte; 

"(4)  establish  priorities  for  tbe  Improve- 
ment of  the  courts  of  the  State; 

"(5)  coUect  and  compUe  statistical  data 
And  other  Information  on  the  work  of  the 
courts  and  on  the  work  of  other  agencies 
which  relate  to  aiul  affect  tbe  work  of  tbe 
cotirts; 

"(6)  examine  tlie  state  of  tbe  dockets, 
practices,  and  procedures  of  the  couirts  and 
develop  programs  for  expediting  UUgatlon 
and  reducing  court  congestion; 


"(7)  provide  for  tbe  revtsion  oC  court  rules 
and  procedutal  oodee  within  the  ndmnaUag 
authod^  o(,jfourts  or  other  judicial  entttias 
wlthliMtha  state:. 

"{B)  provide  for  tbe  investigation  of  oom- 
plalnU  with  r««ipect  to  Uie  oparatloa  of 
courts  amd  develop  such  corrective  meastires 
as  may  be  appropriate; 

"(9)  popvlda  for  tha  training  of  Judges, 
court  admlnlBtratois  and  support  petaonnel, 
and  attorneys  who  regularly  appear  In  the 
courts; 

"(10)  provide  for  support  of  public  edu- 
cation programs  concerned  with  tbe  admin- 
istration of  Justice; 

"4.11)  provide  for  support  of  national  non- 
profit court  technical  aaslstanoe  and  sup- 
port organlEatlona  governed  or  oontroUed  by 
the  Judicial  branch  of  government  of  the 
several  states; 

"(12)  provide  for  tbe  construction  and 
equipping  of  bxiUdlngs  or  other  physical  fa- 
cilities which  would  fulfiU  or  implament  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection  and  of  section 
80l(b)(ll): 

"(13)  perform  other  duties  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  Intent  of  this  subsection. 

"Tbe  State  planning  agency  shaU  request 
tbe  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Judicial 
planning  oommlttee  In  oarnrlng  out  Its  func- 
tions under  section  203  Insofar  as  said  fxmc- 
tlons  affect  tbe  State  court  system  and  the 
Judicial  planning  committee  shaU  oonsult 
with,  and  sluOl  seek  tbe  advice  of,  the  State 
planning  agency  la  carrying  out  its  functions 
under  this  title,  llw  expenses  necesaarUy 
Incurred  by  the  Judicial  planning  oommlt- 
tee. Including  tbe  cost  of  adequate  staff  sup- 
port for  the  activities  of  the  committee  shall 
be  provided  by  the  State  planning  agency 
through  a  yearly  grant  to  be  provided  to  the 
committee.  If  a  state  Judicial  branch  does 
not' create  or  designate  a  Judicial  planning 
committee,  or  If  the  oommlttee  falls  to  sub- 
mit a  mnltlyear  comprslienBlve  plan  and 
annual  appUcatlon  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  subaectlon  (b)  of  section  304  of 
this  Mtto.  then  In  such  ease  the  responslbUlty 
for  prepculng  and  developing  such  plan  and 
apirileatlon  shaU  rest  with  tbe  State  plan- 
ning agency." 

Paiit  C — GmANTS  FOB  Law  Enforcement 

PuRFoess 
Sec.  7.  Section  301  Is  amended  by: 

(1)  InserUng  after  the  word  "part"  In  sub- 
section (a)  the  following  words  "that  the 
Administration  provide  constructive  leader- 
ship and  direction." 

(2)  Inserting  after  paragraph  (10)  of  sub- 
section (b)  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(ll)  The  development,  demonstration, 
evaluation,  implementation,  and  purchase  of 
methods,  devices,  personnel,  faculties,  equip- 
ment, and  supplies  designed  to  strengthen 
courts,  reduce  court  congestion  and  back- 
log and  Improve  the  availability  and  quality 
of  Justice. 

"(IS)  The  development  and  operation  of 
programs  designed  to  reduce  and  prevent 
crime  against  elderly  persons." 

(8)  r^>eallng  subsection  (d)  of  section 
301. 

Sec.  8.  Section  302  Is  hereby  amended  by 
Inserting  the  foUowlng  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
tion: "In  addition,  any  State  Judiciary  de- 
siring to  participate  in  the  preparation,  de- 
velopment and  revision  of  multlyear  com- 
prehensive plan  under  this  part  may  estab- 
lish a  Judicial  platuilng  committee  as  de- 
scribed in  part  B  of  this  title  and  shaU  file 
by  tbe  end  of  fiscal  year  1977  and  annuaUy 
thereafter  with  the  Administration  and  State 
planning  agency,  for  information  piuposes 
only,  a  multlyear  comprehensive  plan  for  tbe 
Improvement  of  the  State  court  system.  Such 
plan  shaU  be  based  on  the  needs  of  all  the 
courts  In  the  State  and  on  an  estimate  of 
funds  available  from  aU  State,  local  as  well 
as  Federal  sources.  Within  six  mouths  of  tbe 


date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  ftT»t»iif|Hy 
thereafter  such  conunlttee  shaU  submit  Ita 
application  for  fundlag  of  programs  and 
pipjects  recommended  by  tha  committee  to 
tha  State  planning  agency  for  zavlaw  and  in- 
corporation into  tlie  '^'^wpT^^'i'ntlvft  state 
plan  submitted  to  tbe  Administration  In 
accordance  with  sulieection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. Such  application  shaU  conform  to  the 
purposes  of  this  part  and  to  tha  nuiltlyear 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  Improvement  of 
the  state  court  system  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 203  of  this  title." 
Sec.  0.  Section  303  \s  amended  by: 

(1)  deleting  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection 
(a)  and  substituting  m  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Specify  procedures  luider  which  plans 
may  be  submitted  annuaUy  by  major  cities 
and  urban  counties  or  combinations  there- 
of, to  use  funds  received  under  this  part  to 
carry  out  local  comprehensive  plans  for  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  Justice.  Such  local 
comprehensive  plans  StuOl  be  consistent  with 
tbe  State  ctsnprelienslve  plan  for  tbe  im- 
provement of  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
Justice  In  tbe  Jurisdiction  covered  by  tbe 
plan.  EllglbUtty  for  grants  under  this  para- 
graph ShaU  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
provisions  and  guidelines  contained  in  Part 
O,  paragraph  (p)  of  the  Act,  and  the  State 
planning  agency  may  lyjprove  or  disapprove 
of  the  local  ooraprelienslve  plan  ts  whole  or 
In  part,  based  upon  Its  compatibility  with 
the  State  comprehensive  plan  and  subse- 
quent annual  evaluations  and  revisions. 
Approval  of  such  local  comprehensive  plans 
or  parts  thereof  shall  restUt  In  tbe  award  of 
funds  to  the  major  cities  or  urban  counties 
or  combinations  thereof  to  Implement  the 
approved  parts  at  their  plans." 

(2)  striking  In  paragraph  (12)  the  words 
"as  may  be"  and  adding  the  foUowlng  words 
after  the  words  "procedures":  "as  the  Ad- 
ministration may  deem". 

(3)  deleting  subsection  (b)  of  section  303 
and  substituting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUow- 
lng new  subsection: 

"(b)  Tbe  Administration  shall  have  ttie 
primary  responslbUlty  of  evaluating  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  Impact  of  those  State  plans 
that  It  approves.  No  approval  Shall  be  given 
to  any  State  plan  tmless  and  untU  the  Ad- 
ministration makes  an  affirmative  finding 
in  writing  that  such  plan  reflects  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  Improve  tbe  quality  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  through- 
out the  State,  and  that,  on  the  basis  of  eval- 
ulatlons  made  by  tbe  Administration,  stich 
plan  is  Ukely  to  make  a  slgnlflcant  and  effec- 
tive contribution  to  the  State's  efforts  to 
deal  with  crime." 

(4)  Inserting  In  subsection  (c)  after  the 
word  "unless"  the  foUowlng  words  "the  Ad- 
ministration finds  that". 

(5)  Inserting  the  foUowlng  new  subsec- 
tion after  subsection  (c) : 

"(d)  the  Administration  shall  provide 
funds  under  this  section  to  a  State  plan- 
ning agency  to  fund  the  plan  of  the  Judicial 
planning  committee  If  such  committee  has 
on  fUe  with  both  the  Administration  and  the 
State  planning  agency  a  multlyear  compre- 
hensive plan  provided  for  In  section  203  of 
this  title.  Such  multiyear  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  Improvement  of  the  State  court 
system  shall: 

"(1)  provide  for  the  administration  of 
programs  and  projects  contained  In  the  ap- 
proved annual  application  of  the  Judicial 
planning  committee; 

"(2)  adequately  take  into  account  tbe 
needs  and  problems  of  aU  coiuts  In  tbe 
State  and  encotuvge  Initiative  by  the  i^ipel- 
late  and  trial  coiuts  of  general  and  q>eclal 
Jurisdiction  in  the  development  of  programs 
and  projects  for  law  refOnn,  improvement  In 
the  administration  of  courts  and  activities 
within  the  re^x)nslblUty  of  tbe  coutis,  in- 
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eluding  but  not  limited  to  iMll  and  pretrUd 
releaa*  Mrrleca.  ftnd  prorld*  for  ftn  appro- 
prUtttij  balanced  alloeatlon  of  funda  be- 
tween  the  atatewlde  Judicial  system  and 
other  appellate  and  trial  cottrta  of  general 
and  special  jurlMUctlon; 

"(3)  provide  for  procedures  under  which 
plans  and  requests  for  financial  assistance 
from  all  courts  in  the  State  may  be  submit- 
ted annually  to  the  Judicial  planning  com* 
mlttee  for  approval  or  disapproval  In  whole 
or  In  part; 

"(4)  Incorporate  Innovations  and  ad- 
vanced techniques  and  contain  a  compre- 
hensive outline  of  priorities  for  the  Improve- 
ment and  coordination  of  all  aspects  of 
courts  and  coiirt  programs,  including  de- 
scriptions of  (a)  general  needs  and  prob- 
lems; (b)  existing  systems;  (c)  available  re- 
sources; (d)  organizational  systems  and  ad- 
ministrative machinery  for  Implementing 
the  plan:  (e)  the  direction,  scope,  and  gen- 
eral types  of  improvements  to  be  made  in 
the  future;  and  (f)  to  the  maximum  extent 
applicable,  indicate  the  relationship  of  the 
plan  to  other  relevant  State  or  local  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  Justice  plans  and 
systems; 

"(6)  provide  for  effective  utilization  of 
existing  facilities  and  permit  and  encourage 
units  of  general  local  government  to  com- 
bine or  provide  for  cooperative  arrangements 
with  respect  to  services,  facilities,  and  equip- 
ment provided  for  courts  and  related  pur- 
poses: 

"(6)  provide  for  research,  development, 
and  evaluation; 

"(7)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  de- 
signed to  assure  that  Federal  funds  made 
available  under  this  title  will  be  so  used  as 
not  to  supplant  State  or  local  funds,  but  to 
Increase  the  amounts  of  such  funds  that 
would  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds 
be  made  available  for  the  courts; 

"(8)  provide  for  such  fund  accounting, 
auditing,  monitoring,  and  program  evalu- 
ation procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  as- 
sure sound  fiscal  control,  efTectlve  manage- 
ment, and  efficient  use  of  funds  received 
under  this  title;" 

Sec.  10.  Section  304  Is  hereby  amended  by 
Inserting  an  "(a)"  before  the  word  "State •" 
and  by  Inserting  the  following  new  sub- 
section at  the  end  of  the  section: 

"(b)  After  consultation  with  the  Stote 
planning  agency  pxirsuant  to  subsection  (e) 
of  secUon  203  the  Judicial  planning  com- 
mittee shall  transmit  the  plan  approved  by 
It  and  the  application  for  financial  assist- 
ance based  on  such  plan  to  the  State  plan- 
ning agency.  Such  application  shall  be  pre- 
siunptlTely  valid.  Unless  the  SUte  planning 
agency  thereafter  determines  that  such  ap- 
plication Is  not  in  accordance  with  the  pur- 
poses stated  in  sections  301(b)  (11)  and 
303(d),  Is  not  iB  conformance  with,  or  con- 
sistent with,  the  statewide  comprehensive 
law  enforcement  plan  or  does  not  conform 
with  the  fiscal  accountability  standards  of 
the  State  planning  agency,  the  State  plan- 
ning agency  shall  incorporate  such  applica- 
tion In  whole  or  In  part,  in  the  compre- 
hensive state  plan  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Administration.  If  the  State  planning  agency 
finds  that  such  application  does  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  subsection  it  shall 
notify  the  committee  In  writing  within  ten 
days  after  making  such  determination,  ex- 
plaining In  detail  the  reasons  for  rejecting 
said  application.  The  committee  shall  there- 
after have  a  period  of  30  days  from  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  State  planning  agency's  rejection 
to  submit  a  modified  application.  If  the  State 
planning  agency  finds  that  the  application 
does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section, or  if  the  committee  does  not  sub- 
mit a  modified  application  within  the  speci- 
fied period,  the  State  planning  agency  shall 
forward  such  application  to  the  Adminis- 
tration. A  final  determination  of  whether 


such  appUestlon  meets  the  requirements  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  made  by  the  Admln- 
Istratlcm  pursuant  to  section  308  of  this  title. 
Any  appUcatlon  not  acted  upon  by  the  State 
planning  agency  within  ninety  days  of  re- 
ceipt from  the  Judicial  planning  committee 
shall  be  deemed  approved  and  incorporated 
Into  the  comprehensive  State  plan  submitted 
to  the  Administration.  The  State  planning 
agency  shall  thereafter  dlsbYirse  the  ap- 
proved funds  to  the  committee  In  accordance 
with  procedures  established  by  the  Admin- 
istration." 

Sec.  11.  Section  306  Is  amended  by: 

(1)  inserting  In  paragraph  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  after  the  words  "to  the  grant  of 
any  State,"  the  following:  "plus  any  addi- 
tional amounts  that  may  be  authorized  to 
provide  funding  to  areas  characterized  by 
high  crime  incidence,  high  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  Justice  activity,  and  serious 
court  congestion  and  backlog,"  and  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  substituting  at  the  end  of 
the  paragraph  a  comma  in  place  of  the 
period,  and  by  Inserting  the  following:  "ex- 
cept that  no  less  than  one-third  of  the  funds 
made  available  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
distributed  by  the  Administration  In  Its  dis- 
cretion to  promote  and  advance  the  purposes 
mentioned  In  sections  301(b)  (II)  and  303 
(d)  of  this  title." 

(3)  Deleting.  In  the  paragraph  following 
paragraph  (2),  after  the  words  "to  the  ex- 
tent it  deems  necessary,"  the  following  sen- 
tence: "The  llmlUtlons  on  ths  expendlttves 
of  portions  of  grants  for  the  compensation  of 
personnel  in  subsection  (d)  of  section  301 
of  this  title  shall  apply  to  a  grant  under  such 
paragraph." 

(3)  Inserting,  In  the  paragraph  following 
paragraph  (2).  a  comma  In  place  of  the 
period  after  "private  nonprofit  organization" 
and  by  adding  thereafter  the  following:  "as 
well  as  moneys  appropriated  to  courts,  court- 
related  agencies,  and  Judicial  systems." 

Sec.  12.  Section  307  is  hereby  amended  by 
deleting  the  words  "and  of  riots  and  other 
violent  civil  disorders"  and  by  substituting 
in  lieu  thereof,  the  following:  "and  with  pro- 
grams and  projects  designed  to  reduce  court 
congestion  and  backlog  and  to  Improve  the 
fairness  and  efficiency  of  the  Judicial  sys- 
tem." 

Skc.  13.  Section  306  Is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  phrase  "section  302(b)"  and  sub- 
stituting in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "sections 
302  and  61S". 

Sec.  14.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  402  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  sentence 
at  the  end  of  the  second  paragraph  of  that 
subsection:  "The  Institute  shall  also  assist 
the  Deputy  Administrator  for  Administra- 
tion of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration In  the  performance  of  those 
matters  mentioned  in  section  616  of  this 
title." 

PaBT     F — AOMINISTKATIVX     PROVISIONS 

See.  18.  Section  601  of  Part  P  of  such  act 
Is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
of  such  section  the  following  sentence:  "The 
Administration  shall  also  establish  under  the 
direction  of  the  Deputy  Administrator  for 
Administration  of  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  and  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  615  of  this 
title  such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  proper  auditing,  monitor- 
ing, and  evaluation  by  the  Administration 
of  both  the  comprehensiveness  and  Impact  of 
programs  funded  under  this  title  in  order 
to  determine  whether  such  programs  sub- 
mitted for  funding  are  likely  to  contribute 
to  the  reduction  and  prevention  of  crime 
and  Juvenile  delinquency  and  whether  such 
programs  once  Implemented  have  achieved 
the  goals  stated  In  the  original  plan  and  ap- 
plication." 

Sec.  16.  Section  613  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  words:  "June  30,  1974."  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof:  "July  1,  1976". 


Sec  17.  Section  618  in  amenQed  to  read  as 
follows:  .  • 

'*Sbc.  816.  Subject  to  the  general  supervi- 
sion of  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  Administrator  of  Lav  En- 
forcement Assistance,  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator for  Administration  of  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  shall 
conduct,  handle  and  8ui)ervl8e  the  following 
matters — 

"(a)  Review,  analyze  and  evaluate  ooa- 
prehenslve  state  plans  submitted  by  the  State 
planning  agencies  In  order  to  determine 
whether  the  use  of  financial  resources  and 
estimates  of  future  requirements  as  request- 
ed In  the  plan  take  into  account  needed 
policies,  priorities  and  plans  for  reducing  and 
preventing  crime  as  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministration. The  Deputy  Administrator 
shall,  if  warranted,  thereafter  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  State  planning  agencies 
concerning  Improvements  to  be  made  In  said 
comprehensive  plans; 

"(b)  Assure  that  the  membership  of  the 
State  planning  agency  Is  fairly  representa- 
tive of  all  components  of  the  criminal  Jus- 
tice system  and  review,  prior  to  approval,  the 
preparation,  Justification  and  execution  of 
the  comprehensive  plans  to  determine 
whether  the  State  plaimlng  agencies  are  co- 
ordinating and  controlling  the  disbursement 
of  the  federal  funds  provided  under  this  title 
in  a  fair  and  pr(^>er  manner  to  all  com- 
ponents of  the  state  and  local  criminal  Jus- 
tice system.  To  assure  such  fair  and  reason- 
able disbursement  the  Deputy  Administrator 
may  require  that  the  State  planning  agencies 
submit,  in  advance  and  for  approval  a  finan- 
cial analysis  of  the  federal  funds  to  be  made 
available  under  this  title  to  each  component 
of  the  state  and  local  criminal  Justice 
system; 

"(c)  Develop  and  direct  financial  auditing 
policies,  programs,  procedures,  and  systems. 
Includmg  financial  accounting  planning  and 
analysis  to  determine  the  Impact  and  value 
of  programs  funded  piu^uant  to  this  UUe 
and  whether  such  funds  should  continue  to 
be  allocated  for  such  programs; 

"(d)  Supervise  and  direct  Independent  and 
comprehensive  auditing  of  the  comprehensive 
plans  to  assure  that  the  programs,  functions 
and  management  of  the  State  planning 
agencies  are  being  carried  out  efficiently  and 
economically; 

"(e)  Assist  In  the  preparation  of  the  de- 
tailed Annual  Report  of  the  Administration 
to  be  submitted  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  pursuant  to  section  819  of  this  title. 
Such  report  shall  describe  In  detail  the  meas- 
tures  taken  by  the  Deputy  Administrator  to 
comply  with  the  provision  of  this  section. 

"The  AdnUnlstrator  la  also  authorized — 

"(f)  to  collect,  evaluate,  publish  and  dis- 
seminate statistics  and  other  information  on 
the  condition  and  progress  of  law  enforce- 
ment within  and  without  the  United  States; 
and 

"(g)  to  cooperate  with  and  render  tech- 
nical assistance  to  States,  units  of  general 
local  government,  combination  of  such  States 
or  units,  or  other  public  or  private  agencies, 
organizations,  institutions  or  international 
agencies  In  nuitters  relating  to  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  Justice.  Funds  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  of  this  section  may 
be  expended  by  grant  or  contract,  as  the 
Administration  may  determine  to  be  appro- 
priate." 

Sec.  18.  Section  517  U  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(c)  The  Attorney  Oeneral  is  axithorlzed  to 
establish  an  Advisory  Board  to  the  Adminis- 
tration to  review  programs  for  grants  under 
sections  306(a)(2).  402(b).  and  456(a)(2)). 
Members  of  the  Advisory  Board  shall  be 
chosen  from  among  persons  who  by  reason 
of  their  knowledge  and  expertise  in  the  area 
of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  and 
related  fields  are  well  qualified  to  serve  on  the 
Advisory  Board.". 
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SK.  19.  Section  $10  ii  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  .,...    i  jiu     I  ;i'; 

"9S0.  619.  iaji  O^  ^  InffTo  DieecaiAer  81  of 
each  year,  the  Administration  shall  report  to 
the  President  §nd  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  senate  and  House  of  Repte- 
sentatfres  on  activities  pursuemt  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  during  the  pirecedlng 
nscal  year.  Such  report  shall  include— 

(1)  A  detailed  ezplanatlan  at  the.  policies, 
priorities  and  plans  forraduclng  and  pre- 
venting crime  reoommepded  by  the  Admlols- 
tratlon  during  th«  preceding  fiscal  year  in 
the  course  of  providing  leadership  and  di- 
rection to  State  and  local  governments  pur- 
suant to  this  title; ' 

(2)  A  detailed  explanatl6u  of  ttie  -proce- 
dures followed  by  the  Adminlstzatlon  in  re- 
viewing, evaluating  and  processing  the  com- 
prehensive State  plans  submitted  by  the 
State  planning  agencies; 

(3)  The  number  of  comprehensive  State 
plans  approved  by  the  Administration  with- 
out substantial  changes  being  recommended 
in  the  criminal  Juirtlce  policy  and  priorities 
of  each  State; 

(4)  The  number  of  comprehensive  State 
plans  approved  or  disapproved  by  the  Ad- 
ministration after  substantial  changes  were 
reccHmnended  in  the  criminal  Justice  policy 
and  priorities  of  each  State; 

(8)  The  ntmiber  of  State  comprehensive 
plans  funded  under  this  title  during  the  pre- 
ceding three  fiscal  years  in  which  the  funds 
allocated  have  not  been  expended  in  their 
entirety; 

(6)  The  number  of  programs  funded  un- 
der this  title  which  were  subsequently  dis- 
continued by  the  Administration  following 
a  finding  that  the  program  had  no  appre- 
ciable Impact  in  reducing  and  preventing 
crime; 

(7)  The  number  of  programs  funded  under 
this  title  which  wiere  subasquently  discon- 
tinued by  the  States  foUowU^  the  termina- 
tion of  funding  under  this  title; 

(8)  A  detailed  financial  analysis  of  each 
State  compreheiislve  plan  showing  the 
amounts  expended  among  the  various  com- 
ponents of  the  criminal  Justice  system; 

(9)  A  detailed  explanation  of  the  measures 
taken  by  the  Administration  to  audit  and 
monitor  criminal  Justice  programs  funded 
undw  this  title  in  order  to  determine  the 
Impact  and  value  of  such  programs  In  re- 
ducing and  preventing  crime: 

(10)  A  detaUed  explanation  of  how  the 
funds  made  available  under  section  306(a) 
(2)  of  thU  title  were  expended.  . 

"(b)  The  C<nnmlttees  on  the  Judiciary  of 
the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Representatives  may 
pMlodlcally  conduct  public  hearings  to  re- 
view and  examine  the  activities  of  the  Ad- 
ministration performed  under  this  title.  Such 
hMrtngs  may  focus  on  the  policies  and  pri- 
orities established  by  the  Administration  to 
reduce  and  prevent  crime  and  the  auditing, 
monitoring  and  evaluation  procedures  carried 
out  by  the  Administration  pursuant  to  this 
title." 

Sbc.  20.  Section  620  is  amended  by  strik- 
tag  aU  of  subsection  (a)  and  (b)  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  each  part  of  this  title,  but  such 
sums  In  the  aggregate  shall  not  exceed 
•326,000,000  for  the  period  July  1,  1976, 
through  September  80.  1976.  $1,800,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977, 
and  $1,300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1978.  Prom  the  amount  ap- 
propriated In  the  aggregate  for  tlie  purposes 
of  thU  title  such  sums  shall  be  allocated  as 
are  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  providing 
funding  to  areas  characterized  by  high  crime 
incidence,  high  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
Justice  activities  and  serious  court  conges- 
tion and  backlog,  but  such  sums  shall  not 
exceed  $12,800,000  for  the  period  July  1. 1976, 
through  September  30,  1976.  and  $50,000,000 


for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  enumerated  above 
whlph  sums  vboU  be  in  itddltlon  CO  (Unds 
made  avaUable  for  these  purposes  from  the 
other  JM-ovlsions  of  this  title  os.wtil'os  from 
o^her  spuxces. 

'  Functe  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  may 
remain  avidlafole  for  obligation  until  ex- 
pended. Beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1979.  and  in  each  fiscal  year  thace- 
af ter  there  shall  be  allocated  for  the  pprpoee 
of^  part  E  an  anaount  equal  to  not  less  than 
20  per  centum  of  the  amount  allocated  for 
the  purpose  of  part  C. 

"(b)  FHinds  appropriated  under  this  title 
may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974". 

•     Pakt  O — ^DvFixnnoNs 

'Sxc  21.  Section  601  of  such  Act  is  amended 
as  follows:. 

(1)  by  deleting  from  subsection  <a)  there- 
of the  words  "courts  having  criminal  Juris- 
diction" and  substituting  the  words  "courts 
as  defined  In  subsection  (q)  of  this  section", 
and- 

<2)'by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sobsectlons: 

"(p)  The  term  "Major  cities  and  urban 
counties'  means  luilts  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment or  combinations  thereof  having  a 
total  population  of  100,000  Inhabitants,  or 
in  less  densely  populated  states  those  whose 
population  exceeds  four  percent  of  their  state 
population  or  those  which  bear  a  substantial 
flnaiielal  and  administrative  responsibility 
for  low  enforcement  and  criminal  Justice. 

"(q)  The  term  'court  of  last  resort'  shall 
mean  that  State  court  having  the  highest 
and  final  appellate  authority  of  the  State. 
In  States  having  two  such  courts,  court  of 
last  resort  shall  mean  that  State  court,  if 
any,  having  highest  and  final  appellate  au- 
thority, as  well  as  both  administrative  re- 
sponsibility for  the  State's  Judicial  system 
and  the  institutions  of  the  State  Judicial 
branch  and  rulemaking  authority.  In  other 
States  having  two  courts  with  highest  and 
final  appellate  authority,  court  of  last  resort 
shall  mean  that  highest  appellate  court 
which  also  has  either  rulemaking  authority 
or  administrative  responsibility  for  the 
State's  Judicial  system  and  the  institutions 
of  the  State  Judicial  branch.  The  term  'court' 
aball  mean  a  tribunal  recognized  as  a  part 
of  the  Judicial  branch  of  a  State  or  of  its 
local  government  units. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  with  tny  distinguished 
colleague  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
moT)  in  sponsoring  legislation  to  reau- 
thmize  funding  for  the  Federal  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration.  I 
compliment  the  Senator  on  his  effective 
leadership  in  this  important  area. 

This  measure  contains  several  new 
ideas  on  how  LEAA  money  should  be  dis- 
tributed over  the  next  3  years.  Senator 
Kennedy  has  «iumerated  these  innova- 
tive st^ie  most  eloquently.  Yet  this  is  not 
just  reorganization  for  its  own  sake.  A 
new  and  positive  balance  is  needed  in 
this  area,  and  I  believe  that  this  bill  sat- 
isfies this  need  most  adequate. 

In  any  discussion  of  the  crime  crisis  in 
our  Nation,  Mr.  President,  an  impoi-tant 
focus  of  attention  is  the  courts.  Some 
cmitend  that  judges  are  too  lenient,  and 
because  of  their  leniency  criminals  are 
punished  less  severely  than  they  deserve. 
Others  point  to  overcrowded  dockets  that 
require  the  system  to  push  through  cases 
at  a  rate  beyond  the  speed  of  deliberate 
justice.  However,  one  thing  is  cei*tain. 
Our  judicial  system  needs  more  atten- 
tion. Responsible  officials,  from  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  on 


down,  are  calling  for  greater  I£)iLA' em- 
phasis on  the  eburts. '<^  -      '     -      - 

<  I  am  particularly  a^rebf  the  sTQqx>rt 
in  n^  own  Stsite  for  the  concepts  in  this 
bin.  Sadly  ilbe  recent  death  <A  Rhode  Is- 
land Supreme  Court  Chief  Justice 
ThCHnas  H.  Roberts  brings  this  thought 
to  BHind.  Jiid^  Roberts  was  a  strong  ad- 
'  vtx^ate  of  this  measure.  As  a  distin- 
guished judge  for  more  than  24  years, 
'and  chief  justice  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Supreme  Court  for  the  past  10  years, 
tom  Roberta  was  eminently  qualified  to 
comment  on  the  proper  prlMlties  for  law 
enforcement  assistance.  His  contribution 
to  the  ^liberations  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Practice 
and  Procedure  was  significant. 

Since  the  time  of  Judge  Roberts  death 
last  month,  Mr.  Walter  Kane,  the  admin- 
istrator (rf  the  lihode  I^and  Supreme 
Court,  has  informed  me  of  the  court's 
c<mtinued  backing  for  this  measure. 

Additionally,  Rhode  Island's  chief  law 
enforcement  official,  Attorney  General 
Julius  KQchaelson,  has  shown  Interest  in 
the  new  concepts  of  this  legislation. 

It  Is  clear  that  this  bill  has  support 
from  many  segments  of  the  community, 
and  I  believe  it  is  a  most  worthwhile 
measure.  I  give  it  my  full  supptH't. 
.  Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  in  the  in- 
troduction of  S.  3043  which  would,  if  en- 
acted, enable  the  Law  Enforconent  As- 
sistance Administration  to  provide  con- 
tinued and  better  assistance  to  every 
branch  of  State  and  local  government 
involved  in  the  organized  battle  against 
crime  in  the  United  States.  The  bill  would 
extend  the  LEAA  for  3  years,  retain  the 
basic  structure  of  present  law,  but  at 
the  same  time  make  substantial  changes 
designed  to  improve  the  program. 

In  1968  the  Congress  reoocnized  the 
critical  need  for  the  Federal  Goremment 
to  take  positive  action  to  reduce  crime 
In  our  Nation.  As  a  result  of  that  concern 
the  LEAA  was  created  by  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968.  Recognizing  that  law  enforcement 
and  crime  prevention  is  best  addressed 
at  the  State  and  local  levels  of  govern- 
ment, Congress  established  a  Federal  ad- 
ministration whose  primary  responsibil- 
ity was  to  funnel  huge  sums  of  money — 
over  $4.1  bfllkm  through  July  1975— with 
only  a  minimum  of  contrcd  from  Wash- 
ington. Over  the  years  LEIAA  has  been 
quite  successful  in  many  respects;  how- 
ever, in  other  respects  it  has  been  notice- 
ably deficient.  TTie  bottom  Une  is  that 
despite  the  untiring  efforts  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  officials  crime  has  not 
been  reduced.  Indeed,  it  has  increased 
by  epidemic  proportions. 

Some  critics  point  to  increased  crime 
rates  and  suggest  that  the  LEAA  be 
abolished.  Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  to 
abandon  the  program  would  imdoubtedly 
be  a  mistake;  but.  to  simply  reauthorize 
it  without  remedying  its  shortcomings 
would  also  be  a  mistake. 

Accordingly,  I  am  Joining  as  an  orig- 
inal cosponsor  to  S.  3043  in  an  effect  to 
retain  the  best  features  of  the  existing 
law  while  legislating  necessary  changes 
to  insure  \hzX  the  LEAA  operates  more 
efficiently  in  the  fight  to  reduce  crime. 
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A*  I  indicated,  the  bill  maintoina  the 
basic  structure  of  the  present  law  and 
reasserts  the  principle  that  the  primary 
responsibility  for  law  enforcement  rests 
with  State  and  local  units  of  goremntent 
Hon'cver,  it  makes  significant  chances  in 
tiie  area  of  planning  and  law  enforce- 
ment grants  whereby  the  admlnlstimtlon 
win  be  responsible  for  not  only  encourag- 
ing State  and  local  units  of  goremment 
to  develop  plans  for  crime  prevention  and 
law  enforcement,  but  which  would  also 
require  "constructive  leadership  and  di- 
rection" from  LEAA.  In  addition,  provi- 
sions are  added  to  improve  LEAA  eval- 
uation of  State  programs  and  to  provide 
for  more  effective  congressional  over- 
sight. 

More  specifically,  the  proposed  bUl 
would  make  the  following  changes: 

First,  it  Incorporates  the  provision  of 
S.  1875.  introduced  by  me  in  the  Ist  ses- 
sion of  the  Mth  Congress  which  would 
require  State  and  local  units  of  govern- 
ment to  develop  programs  designed  to 
reduce  and  prevent  crime  against  the 
elderly.  I  believe  it  Is  extremely  impor- 
tant to  understand  the  crime  epidemic 
we  are  enduring  in  the  United  States  is 
partlcxUarly  disc(»icerting  to  senior  citi- 
zens who  are  less  able  to  resist  becoming 
victims  of  crime. 

Avallahle  data  does  not  reveal  exactly 
how  many  senior  citizens  are  actually  ex- 
posed to  a  high  crime  risk  situation  in  a 
given  period  of  time.  As  stated  by  the 
LEAA  Administrator  in  a  presentation 
to  the  UJB.  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging's  Subcommittee  on  Housing  for 
the  Elderly  on  August  2, 1972: 

A  atm^ot  dtlzen  who  eltber  locks  himself 
in  his  Apartment  In  fear  of  even  venturlug 
out  Into  a  once  familiar  and  safe  neighbor- 
hood or  on*  who  must  take  elaborate  and 
xmpleasant  precautions  whenever  taking  a 
short  trip  through  an  xirban  area  doee.  in 
fact,  reduce  the  chances  of  being  victimized 
by  crime. 

A  survey  of  various  American  cities 
shows  a  clearer  picture  of  the  crime 
threat  confronting  older  persons.  For  ex- 
ample, a  survey  by  LEAA  of  victimization 
rates  in  Baltimore.  Md..  indicated  that 
persons  50  years  old  and  older  had  twice 
the  victimization  rate  for  robbery  with 
injury  than  persons  aged  20  to  24  years 
old. 

Moreover,  elderly  persons  were  found 
to  be  victims  of  personal  larceny  at  a 
rate  of  19  per  1,000  as  compared  to  a 
rate  of  6  per  1,000  for  20  year  olds. 

Many  elderly  people  have  the  feeling 
that  they  must  always  remain  at  home 
In  order  to  combat  crime,  or  if  they  must 
go  out,  never  to  venture  onto  the  city 
streets  alone.  The  picture  is  a  bleak  one. 
Because  they  travel  mostly  by  bus  or  sub- 
way, older  people  must  wait  for  public 
transportation  at  designated  points— 
and  these  points  are  well  kxiown  to 
would-be  assailants.  Mail  boxes  in  un- 
guarded vestibules  are  the  province  of 
thieves  who  know  when  social  security 
checks  arrive. 

In  addition,  let  me  note  that  no  seg- 
ment of  our  population  is  more  directly 
affected  by  crime  or  the  fear  of  crime. 
Senior  citizens  are  all  too  often  the  vic- 
tims of  crimes  whUe  millions  of  others 
change  their  lifestyles  In  an  effort  to 


avoid  betac  victimized  by  street  crimi- 
nato.  It  Is  tlmefor  us  to  attack  this  prob- 
lem by  developtng.  on  the  State  and  lo- 
cal lerd.  comprehensive  plans  to  effec- 
tively combat  crimes  against  the  elderly. 

By  authorizing  law  enforcement  grants 
for  "the  development  and  operation  of 
programs  designed  to  reduce  and  prevent 
crime  against  the  elderly"  under  section 
301  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  we  can  require 
law  enforcement  ofDclals  on  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  levels  to  focus  on  a  very 
important  problem  confronting  our  Na- 
tion's 20  million  senior  citizens. 

Second,  the  bill  would  allow  for  the 
voluntary  establishment  of  judicial  plan- 
ning committees — JPC's — to  represent 
State  judiciaries  in  the  formulation  of 
comprehensive  State  plans.  Under  this 
approach,  it  would  be  up  to  the  State 
legislature  to  create  the  committees:  and 
the  chief  Judge  of  each  State  would  be 
responsible  for  choosing  the  members. 
Judicial  planning  committees  should  in- 
clude fair  representation  from  the  vari- 
ous judicial  circuits  throughout  tiie 
State.  In  addition  persons  other  than 
Judges,  from  both  the  private  and  public 
sectors,  who  are  knowledgeable  in  the 
area  of  criminal  justice,  should  be  ade- 
quately reinresented  to  insure  that  well 
rounded  comprehensive  programs  are  de- 
veloped by  JPC's. 

By  establishing  Judicial  planning  com- 
mittees, the  proposed  bill  would  allow 
local  circuits  and  districts  to  qualify  for 
a  fair  share  of  the  block  grant  fimds 
and  would  also  guarantee  that  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  discretionary  funds 
administered  at  the  Federal  level  would 
be  dispersed  to  alleviate  the  critically 
congested  and  backlogged  case  loads 
confronting  Judges,  court  administrators, 
and  prosecutors. 

Although  some  progress  is  being  made 
through  implementation  of  the  Speedy 
Trial  Act,  we  must  do  more  to  Insure 
that  the  court  system  is  able  to  Increase 
its  capability  to  deal  with  the  problem. 
I  believe  that  the  establishment  and 
funding  of  judicial  planning  committees 
will  be  a  great  asset  because  it  will  allow 
courts  to  hire  additional  personnel  and 
also  provide  the  impetus  for  more 
elQcient  planning. 

Third,  under  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed bill,  cities,  urban  counties  or  local 
govei-nment  units  would  be  autliorized 
to  submit  comprehensive  plans  to  State 
planning  agencies — SPA's.  Once  ap- 
proved by  the  SPA  a  "mini  block  grant" 
would  be  awarded  to  the  local  agency 
without  the  need  for  further  action  on 
each  individual  project  appUcation.  This 
Important  feature  will  do  t\^o  things: 
First,  it  would  provide  local  planning 
oflBces  with  adequate  participation  in  the 
development  of  the  comprehensive  plan- 
ning for  a  particular  area.  Through  this 
process  local  agencies  can  develop  plans, 
set  priorities  and  evaluate  programs 
which  are  tailor-made  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  particular  community.  At  tlie  same 
time  the  SPA's  will  retain  the  responsi- 
bility for  insuring  comprehensiveness 
from  a  regional  and  statewide  stand- 
point; and  second,  as  a  practical  matter 
tliis  new  system  would  eliminate  an  in- 
credible amount  of  redtape. 


No  longer  would  It  be  neoessaty  to  file 
grant  appUcations  on  a  one-by-oae  *»i\-i 
for  projects  which  haw  been  prevtoivly 
approved  by  the  GBPA  and  the  t.*^/^  tn 
the  State's  comprehensive  plan,  "nie  ex- 
isting system  is  extremely  cumberBome. 
totally  unnecessary  and  should  be 
amended. 

Fourth,  another  important  change  is 
found  in  the  new  definition  of  "major 
cities  and  urban  counties."  The  proposed 
definition  not  only  reduces  the  ellglbUlty 
number  from  250.000  down  to  100,000  but 
at  the  same  time  takes  into  account  tbe 
needs  and  capabilities  of  small  cities  un- 
der 100,000  who  are  capable  of  develop- 
ing their  own  plans  and  priorities  for  ex- 
penditures ot  block  grant  funds.  Specifi- 
cally,  section  601  of  the  act  is  amended 
to  include  cities  under  100,000  where 
they  bear  a  substantial  financial  and 
administrative  responsibility  for  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice  thereby 
making  such  localities  also  eligible  for  a 
share  of  the  minlgrant  funds. 

Fifth,  provisions  are  made  In  the  pro- 
posed bill  for  the  continuation  of  LEAA 
funds  previously  directed  to  areas  of  the 
country  suffering  from  particularly  high 
crime  rates.  We  have  been  advised  by 
local  criminal  justice  oi!icials  that  al- 
though the  LEAA's  liigh  Impact  anU- 
crime  program  represented  only  a  small 
percentage  of  Impacted  areas'  crime 
budgets  the  benefits  of  the  program  have 
been  highly  significant.  The  major  local- 
ities who  have  participated  in  the  pro- 
gram, such  as  Baltimore.  Md..  have  Indi- 
cated that  the  funds  have  been  success- 
fully used  in  the  fight  against  stranger- 
to-stranger  crimes — homicides,  rapes, 
robberies,  and  aggravated  assaults— but 
are  concerned  that  existing  funding  lev- 
els have  expired.  S.  3043  would  insure 
the  continuation  of  this  success! ul  LEAA 
program. 

Sixth,  it  is  also  Important  to  point  out 
that  this  bill  would  repeal  the  present 
prohibition  against  the  use  of  more  than 
one-third  of  any  law  enforcement  grant 
for  compensation  purposes,  thereby  al- 
lowing LEAA  funds  to  be  used  for  the 
hiring  of  more  judges,  police,  correction- 
al officers,  and  other  needed  personnel. 

Seventh,  the  proposed  amendments 
deal  with  the  administrative  deficiencies 
under  the  current  law  by  requii  ing  LEAA 
for  the  first  time  to  establish  foUowup 
procedures  to  monitor  the  effectiveness 
of  tlie  State  programs.  In  essence  the 
LEAA  would  be  responsible  for  conduct- 
ing both  programmatic  and  fiscal  audits 
of  each  plan  to  determine  the  impact 
and  \'alue  of  such  programs  in  reducing 
and  preventing  crime. 

These  changes  are  necessary  because 
adequate  leadership  and  guidance  has 
never  been  set  by  the  LEAA. 

More  importantly,  it  Is  believed  that 
the  comprehensive  plans,  once  approved 
by  LEAA  become  an  end  unto  themselves 
without  followup  revlew^s  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  plans  were  Imple- 
mented as  approved  or  If  In  fact  the 
programs  have  had  an  Impact  on  the 
crime  rates. 

If  these  changes  are  made  you  and  I, 
as  taxpayers,  will  get  more  for  our  money 
and  the  chances  of  reducing  crime  will 
be  gi'eatly  enhanced. 
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Closely  related  to  the  programatic  and 
fiscal  auditing  features  is  the  fact  that 
the  LEAA  Deputy  Administrator  for  the 
administration  would  be  responsible  for 
the  evaluations  and  auditing.  In  addi- 
tion, an  advisory  board,  authorized  by 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  would  be  established  to  make  rec- 
ommendations regarding  the  way  dis- 
cretionary funds  would  be  spent. 

Eighth,  because  of  the  continued  risk 
of  further  problems  with  the  overall  pro- 
gram, I  believe  that  the  inclusion  in  the 
bill  of  extensive  congressioncd  oversight 
authority  provisions  is  extremely  impor- 
tant to  monitor  the  progress  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  oversight  authority  would  be 
accomplished  by  requiring  LEAA  to  sub- 
mit an  annual  report  detailing  its  poli- 
cies and  priorities  for  reducing  crime,  its 
evaluation  procedures,  the  number  of 
State  plans  approved  and  disapproved, 
and  other  criteria  which  will  clearly  in- 
dicate the  amount  and  quality  of  work 
by  the  administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  extremely  hopeful 
that  enactment  of  this  proposed  bOl  will 
provide  the  country  with  significant  im- 
provements to  the  law  enforcement  as- 
sistance program.  And,  while  I  am  sure 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachtisetts 
would  agree  that  the  bill  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  result  in  the  c<»nplete  subsi- 
dance  of  violence  in  our  society.  It  does 
represent  a  signlfleant  step  toward  the 
goal  of  reducing  crime  in  America.  The 
problem  is  one  that  faces  everyone  of  us, 
regardless  of  polltioal  philosophy.  There- 
fore, we  must  an  work  together  to  turn 
the  table  on  crime  by  establishing  the 
most  efficient  mechanism  possible  for 
fighting  the  battle. 

Therefore,  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  and 
to  the  hearing  process  which  will  enable 
experts  to  present  their  suggestions  for 
improving  our  efforts  even  further. 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request) : 
S.  3044.  A  bill  to  provide  for  relief  and 
rehabilitation  asdstance  to  the  victims 
of  the  earthquakes  In  Guatemala,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

GITATEMALA  DISASTE8  KELXET  ACT  OF  1076 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  by 
request  I  introduce  for  apprtwrlate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  provide  rdlef  and  re- 
habilitation assistance  to  the  victims  of 
the  earthquakes  in  Guatemala,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the 
President  and  I  am  Introducing  it  In 
order  that  there  may  be  a  specific  bill 
to  which  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
PUbUc  may  direct  their  attentkni  and 
comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it.  when  it  is  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
»nd  a  section-by-section  analjrsis  be 
printed  in  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3044 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Sepresentativea    of    the    United    States    of 


ATnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Guatemala  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1976". 

Sec.  2.  The  President  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
\'1de  assistance,  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  determine,  tor  the  relief  and  re- 
habilitation of  the  people  who  have  been  vic- 
timised by  the  recent  earthquakes  in  the 
Republic  of  Guatemala.  Such  assistance  may 
be  provided  in  accordance  with,  the  policy 
and  general  authorities  applicable  to  or  araU- 
able  for  the  furnishing  of  assistance  under 
section  491.  relating  to  international  disaster 
assistance,  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended. 

Sec.  3.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  ^5,000.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1976,  which  amount  is  authorized  to 
remain  available  until  expended.  Obligations 
heretofore  incurred  against  other  appropria- 
tions or  accounts  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding relief  and  rehabilitation  assistance  to 
the  people  of  Guatemala  may  be  charged  to 
the  appropriations  authorized  pursuant  to 
thU  Act. 

Sec.  4.  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  en- 
actment of  appropriations  to  carry  out  this 
Act,  and  on  a  quarterly  basis  thereafter,  the 
President  shaU  transmit  reports  to  the  C<Mn- 
iBlttee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
to  the  £^>eaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  programming  and  obligations  of 
funds  under  this  Act. 

SEcnoN-BT-SacnoN  Analysis  or  the  Pro- 
posed Guatemala  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1976 

I.  n»TBODtrcTioir 

The  major  purpose  of  the  proposed  Guate- 
mala Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1976  is  to  provide 
authorization  for  appropriations  for  disaster 
relief  activities  necessitated  by  the  recent 
severe  earthquakes  in  the  RepubUc  of  Guate- 
mala. The  bill  would  create  a  separate  and 
discrete  authorization  specifically  Intended  to 
deal  with  this  major  disaster. 

n.    PROVISION'S    OF    THE    BILL 

Section.  1.  This  section  provides  a  short 
title  for  tile  bill,  "Guatemala  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1976". 

Section  2.  This  section  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  provide  relief  and  rehabilitation  as- 
sistance for  the  people  of  Ouatraoala  who 
have  been  victimized  by  recent  earthquakes 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  be  may 
determine.  The  section  incorporates  by  refer- 
ence the  policy  and  general  authorities  ap- 
plicable to  the  furnishing  of  disaster  asslst- 
aDfM  ptiTBuant  to  section  491  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  includ- 
ing the  clause  "Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  or  any  other  Act"  of  that 
sectioa  which  Is  designed  to  facUitate  the 
rapid  implementation  of  international  disas- 
ter assistance  programs. 

Section  3.  This  section  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation of  $25  million  for  FY  1976  on  a 
"no  year  basis"  to  carry  out  the  puiposea 
of  the  Act  and  provides  that  obligations  pre- 
viously incurred  for  the  purposes  of  provid- 
ing relief  and  rehabilitation  assistance  to  tiie 
people  of  Guatemala  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
disaster  are  authorized  to  be  charged  to  the 
appropriations  authorized  by  this  Act. 

Section  4.  This  section  provides  for  reports 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate 
and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Hoiise  of  Repre- 
sentatives no  later  than  90  days  after  enact- 
ment of  appropriations  to  carry  out  this  Act 
and  on  a  quarterly  basis  thereafter  setting 
forth  the  programming  and  obligation  of 
funds  under  the  Act. 


By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 
S.  3045.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Food  Production,  Proc- 
essing, Marketing  and  lacing  to  study 
the  food  Indus  ti-y  from  the  producer  to 


the  consumer.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  by  unanimous 
consent. 

NATIONAL   FOOD   COMMISSION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  will  estab- 
lish a  National  Commission  on  Food 
Production,  Processing,  Marketing  and 
Pricing. 

During  the  past  2  to  3  years,  a  major 
component  of  the  rising  cost-of-hving 
index  has  been  the  rapid  rise  in  food 
prices.  The  aimual  market  basket  for  a 
family  of  four  cost  (1,310.82  in  1972.  By 
1974,  however,  this  cost  was  $1,749.56 — 
an  increase  of  33  percent. 

This  dramatic  increase  in  market  bas- 
ket costs  has  been  accompanied  by  an 
even  larger  increase  in  the  "spread",  or 
diffei-ence  between  the  prices  farmers  re- 
ceive and  the  prices  consumers  pay  at 
the  retail  level.  In  1973,  for  example,  the 
"spread"  on  an  annual  market  basket 
rose  from  $786.68  to  $837.43,  an  increase 
of  6.5  percent.  But,  in  1974,  this  figure 
rose  to  $1,005.52 — a  startling  increase  of 
27.9  percent. 

Comparing  faim  value  and  farm-to- 
retail  spread  of  a  maricet  basket  for  food 
for  the  period  January  1974  to  March 
1975  yields  a  clearer  and  even  more 
startling  picture.  While  farm  values  de- 
creased fnwn  185.7  to  170.5,  retail  costs 
increased  froai  155.5  to  168.5,  and  the 
"spread"  soared  from  136.4  to  167.3. 

Over  12  years  ago  I  appeared  before 
the  Senate  CcHnmerce  Committee,  as  the 
first  witness  in  favor  of  legislation  which 
created  the  National  CMsmlsslon  on  Food 
Marketing.  I  strongly  beheve  that  if  the 
Congress  had  Implemented  the  procom- 
petitive  recommendations  of  the  1965  re- 
port of  that  Commission,  if  we  had  pre- 
vented the  ever-increasing  concentration 
and  vertical  integration  of  food  process- 
ing and  retailing,  we  would  be  paying  a 
substantially  lower  food  bill  at  the  check- 
out counter  in  1976.  The  same  conclu- 
sions emerged  last  year  during  the  na- 
tional food  price  inquiry  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs,  which  held  2  days  of  hearings  and 
has  printed  six  volumes  of  a  food  indus- 
try studies  series. 

I  am  Introducing  this  bill  today  first, 
because  the  fine  work  completed  by  the 
original  National  Commission  has  not 
been  reviewed  annually  and  figures  have 
not  been  revised  to  reflect  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  last  11 
years;  and  second,  because  the  select 
committee's  work  needs  to  be  followed  by 
a  comprehensive  national  investigation. 
We  need  an  aocui-ate  and  full  evaluation 
of  the  state  of  competition  In  the  food 
Lidustry  today. 

This  l^islation  provides  for  the  neces- 
sary annual  review.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice are  ordered  to  report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  state  of  competition  in  the  food 
Industry  on  a  yearly  basis.  New  data  is 
to  be  collected  by  the  PTC  Bureau  of 
Economics,  and  used  to  annually  update 
existing  statistics  by  which  we  judge  the 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  food 
industry  in  the  United  States. 

The  FTC,  Justice  Department  and  De- 
partment of  Agricultui-e  will  be  required 
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to  file  annual  reports  concerning  Anti- 
trust p(dlc7.  plaxmlnff  and  litigation  ef- 
forts by  their  respective  agencies. 

The  Commission  itself  will  be  a  nine- 
member  working  body  with  three  mem- 
bers each  appointed  by  the  Senate,  the 
House,  and  the  President.  This  Commis- 
sion's members  will  be  representative  of 
food  producers,  processors,  distributors, 
agricultural  economists,  antitrust  prac- 
titioners and  consimiers,  and  supported 
by  resources  equal  to  the  tasks  described 
In  this  legislation. 

The  great  concern  over  accurate  data 
tn  the  food  industry  is  not  limited  to  con- 
sumers and  farmers.  Industry  spokesmen 
complain  that  their  companies  are  un- 
fairly blamed  for  rising  food  prices;  Gov- 
ernment agency  spokesmen  claim  that 
without  the  voluntary  provision  of  more 
adequate  and  accurate  data  they  are  un- 
able to  make  adjiistments  In  the  statis- 
tics they  use  for  analysis. 

The  establishment  of  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Pood  Production,  Processing, 
MariEeting,  and  Pricing  will  provide  us 
with  this  benchmark  data,  and  the  exec- 
utive agencies  will  be  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  annual  review  and  re- 
vision of  statistical  information  as  well 
as  constant  analysis  of  the  enonomlc 
structure  and  performance  of  the  food 
Industry. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  matter  of  ut- 
most tn^wncy,  and  we  In  the  Congress 
must  make  the  control  of  food  price  In- 
flation a  priority  Issue  In  the  Congress 
now.  ConsimMTs  cannot,  and  must  not. 
be  made  to  wait  Indefinitely  for  their 
Government  to  act.  We  must  Investigate 
now  so  that  Congress  may  legislate 
changes  in  law  and  public  policy,  if  nec- 
essary, as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  and  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Witli- 
out  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COBPOSSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 

S.  1353 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  WiLLi.«fs,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell> 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1353,  to 
amend  section  306(a)  (7)  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act. 

3.  1743 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovern.  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell > 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1745,  the 
Defense  Economic  Adjustment  Act. 

S.    3B»3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  tlie 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Monoale) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2892,  to 
provide  for  Federal  payments  of  State 
unonployment  compensation  benefits 
which  are  attributable  to  services  per- 
formed by  certain  employees  of  State  or 
local  governments. 

S.    410 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater.  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell^ 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  410,  a 


bin  to  repeal  the  earnings  limitation  of 
the  Social  Secxirlty  Act  for  all  workers 
age  65  and  over. 

8.   tSSt 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  SxArrotB,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  LzAirr)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2332,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973 
to  provide  funding  for  Governor's  Com- 
mittees on  the  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped. 

S.   3S4S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thxhimond,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2642,  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  establish  the  Old  Ninety  Six  and 
Star  Fort  National  Historical  Park  in  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  2898 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Montoya,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
THURuoirD)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2695,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
with  respect  to  housing  senior  citizens 
In  the  principal  residence  of  the  tax- 
payer. 

S.  2853 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Goverm)  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  HiTMPHRET)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2853.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964. 

S.   3870 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Montoya,  the 
Senator  frota.  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hvcn 
Scott)  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Ford)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2870,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  treat  Federal  re- 
tirement system  income  the  same  as  so- 
cial security  Income  to  the  extent  that 
such  retirement  Income  does  not  exceed 
the  sum  of  old-age  benefits  which  may 
be  received  under  title  m  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  amounts  which  may  be 
earned  without  reducing  such  benefits. 

S.   3925 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Muskie,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfisls),  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Culver),  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh 
ScoTT> ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsfn>  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2925,  the  Government  Economy  and 
Spending  Reform  Act  of  1976. 

S.   3957 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd. 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2957,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  18,  United  States  Code. 
relating  to  certain  crimes  of  violence. 
■.  a»m 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hugh  Scott. 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
dale"  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2989,  a  bill  to  extend  from  10  years  to 
15  years  the  time  during  which  veterans 
are  eligible  for  educational  assistance. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLITTION   124 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Haskell  (for 
Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from  Louis- 
iana (Mr.  Johnston)  was  added  as  a 
cosponfor  of  Senate   Joint  Resolution 


126.  a  Joint  resolution  consenUng  to  an 
extension  and  renewal  of  the  interstate 
gas  compact. 


fATX  RrsoLxmoN  to« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hathaway,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 104,  a  resolution  relating  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
(to  provide  limited  legislative  authority) . 

SEKATX    KXSOLtmOir    197 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lxahy,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  197 
a  resolution  to  establish  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  Responsiveness  and 
Accountability. 

SXMATE    KESOLXJTION    807 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  (Mr.  Leahy)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 307,  a  resolution  amending  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  to  requlit 
committee  reports  to  contain  assessments 
of  the  language  of  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions, In  relation  to  legislative  goals. 

SENATE    CONCTTRRENT    RESOLUTION    88 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell),  tbe 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Macito. 
SON),  the  Senator  frran  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
HATnzLo).  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Lxahy)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Cask),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyrej,  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacletcw) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  86,  to  express  congres- 
sional opposition  to  proposals  to  Increase 
out-of-pocket  payments  by  medicare  ben- 
eficiaries. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  397— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  ES- 
TABLISH A  SPECIAL  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  SMALL  BUSINESS  AND 
FEDERAL  OVERREGULATION 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs.) 

Mr.  MONTOYA  submitted  the  foUow- 
ing  resolution: 

S.  Bes.  S87 
Resolved,  That  (a)   there  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished a  Special  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness and  Federal  Over-Regulation  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Committee") . 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  consist  of  sevtu 
members  as  follows : 

( 1 )  four  members  from  the  majority  party, 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
upon  recommendation  of  the  Majority  Lead- 
er; and 

(2)  three  members  from  the  mlnartty 
party,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  upon  recoiumeudatiou  of  the  Minor- 
ity Leader. 

(c)  The  majority  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee shall  select  a  chairman  and  the  minority 
members  shall  select  a  vice  chairman,  and 
the  Committee  shall  adopt  rules  and  proce- 
dures to  govern  its  proceedings.  The  vlos 
chairman  shall  preside  over  the  meetings  ot 
the  Committee  during  the  absence  of  the 
chairman,  and  discharge  such  other  respoa- 
olbilitles  as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the 
Committee  or  the  chairman. 

(d)  Vacancies  In  the  memberslilp  of  the 
Committee  shaU  not  affect  the  authority  of 


tlie  nmalnlng  mMnbers  to  «x«cute  tbe  func- 
ttons  ot  tbe  Committee  and  ahaU  be  filled  m 
the  nme  t"*""*"  as  original  appointments 
to  It  ar«  made. 

(e)  A  majority  of  the  memben  of  the  Com- 
tolttee  aball  constitute  a  quorum  lor  the 
transaction  of  bialness,  but  the  oommltt«a 
may  establish  a  lesser  number  as  a  quorum 
for  tbe  purpose  of  taking  testimony  or  depo- 
sitions. 

(f)  For  tbe  purposes  of  paragraph  6  of 
Bule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, service  of  a  Senator  as  a  member,  chair- 
man, or  vice  chairman  of  tbe  Committee 
shaU  not  be  taken  Into  account. 

Sbc.  3.  The  committee  shall  conduct  a 
study  of  the  effects  of  Federal  regulation  on 
small  buslnens.  The  study  shall  Include — 

( 1 )  an  examination  of  the  Internal  revenue 
laws  affecting  small  businesses  to  Identify 
Bpeclflc  detrimental  effects  on  smaU  business; 

(2)  an  assessment  of  Federal  programs  af- 
fecting smaU  businesses  to  determine 
whether  such  programs  should  be  eliminated, 
revised  and  strengthened,  or  oonaoUdated,  or 
whether  new  programs  should  be  established 
to  assist  small  businesses  In  Increasing  their 
productivity; 

(3)  an  examination  of  the  burden  on  smaU 
businesses  of  filing  forms  with  the  Federal 
government  for  tbe  purpose  of  eliminating 
dupUcaldon  and  otmsoUdatlng  all  forms  into 
a  single  multi-agency  form; 

(4)  an  examination  of  the  role  of  small 
businesses  In  the  United  States  economy; 
and 

(6)  an  Investigation  of  any  other  area  rele- 
vant to  estabUshlng  a  Federal  regulatory  en- 
vironment more  conducive  to  the  efficient 
operation  of  small  businesses. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Tbe  Committee  Is  authorized 
(1)  to  employ  personnel  and  determine  their 
eompensatlon;  (2)  to  hold  hearings,  to  take 
deposltl<ms  and  other  testimony  on  oath  any- 
where within  the  United  States,  and  to  re- 
ceive documentary  or  physical  evidence;  (3) 
to  subpena  witnesses  and  documents;  (4) 
to  procure  the  temp<»-ary  or  intermittent 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  orga- 
nisations thereof.  In  the  same  manner  and 
under  tbe  same  conditions  as  a  standing 
oommlttee  of  the  Senate  may  procure  sueh 
services  under  section  302(1)  of  the  I^Bglsla- 
tlve  Beorganlsatlon  Act  of  1946;  (6)  to  use 
on  a  reimbursable  basis,  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency;  (6)  to  use 
on  a  reimbursable  basis  or  otherwise  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  chairman  of  any 
subcommittee  of  any  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  facilities  or  services  of  any  members 
of  the  staffs  of  such  other  Senate  commit- 
tees or  any  subcommittees  of  such  Senate 
committees  whenever  the  committee  or  Its 
chairman  deems  that  such  action  Is  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  enable  the  Commit- 
tee to  make  the  study  authorized  by  this 
resolution. 

(b)  Subpenas  may  be  Issued  by  the  Com- 
mittee acting  through  the  chairman  or  any 
other  member  designated  by  him.  and  may 
be  served  anywhere  within  the  borders  of  the 
United  States  by  any  person  designated  by 
the  chairman  or  other  member.  The  chair- 
man of  tbe  Committee,  or  any  other  member 
thereof.  Is  hereby  authorized  to  administer 
oaths  to  any  witnesses  appearing  before  the 
Committee.  The  Oommlttee  shall  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Senate  regarding  any 
willful  failure  by  a  witness  to  comply  with  a 
subpena  or  to  give  testimony  when  sum- 
moned under  the  authority  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

Sxc.  4.  The  results  of  the  Committee's 
tody  pursuant  to  this  resolution  shaU  be 
reported  by  the  Committee  to  the  Senate  In 
an  Interim  report,  not  later  than  six  months 
after  this  resolution  is  approved,  and  In  a 
Anal  report,   not  later  than  nine   months 


after  this  resolution  Is  approyed.  Each  such 
report  shall  contain  specific  legislative  and 
other  proposals  with  regard  to  each  Item  re- 
quired to  be  studied  tmder  section  3  to 
eliminate  unnecessary  Federal  regulation, 
and  to  establish  a  regulattHy  envhrtHiment 
In  which  smaU  business  can  operate  and  com- 
pete more  effectively. 

See.  6.  The  expenses  of  the  Oommlttee 
ShaU  not  exceed  $300,000,  a  maximum  of 
9  of  which  shall  be  available 

for  the  procurement  of  the  services  of  Indi- 
vidual constiltants  or  organizations  thereof. 
Such  expenses  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent funds  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
KpptaweA  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee. 

Ssc.  8.  After  the  submission  of  Its  final 
r^mrt,  the  Committee  shall  have  80  days  to 
close  its  affairs,  and  on  the  expiration  of 
such  90-day  period  shall  cease  to  exist. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
resolution  I  am  submitting  today  wHl  es- 
taUish  a  special  oommlttee  to  study  the 
proUems  of  small  business  and  the  im- 
pact that  the  Federal  Government  has 
on  small  businesses. 

Small  business  Is  the  very  heart  of  the 
American  economy.  Excessive  Govern- 
ment regulation  has  led  to  higher  prices, 
more  unemployment,  and  strangulation 
of  the  small  businessmen.  Mr.  President, 
when  they  are  forced  to  close,  it  is  the 
individual  citizen,  the  consumer,  who 
suffers. 

Every  day  more  and  more  small  busi- 
nesses are  having  to  reduce  operations  or 
dose  because  of  unnecessary  Govem- 
mentment  regulation.  Many  protflems 
plague  small  business  and  they  cannot 
determine  what  is  expected  of  them  un- 
der the  complicated  provisions  of  these 
regulatims.  Also  small  businesses  can- 
not comply  with  standards  that  are 
written  mainly  for  large  businesses.  Still 
they  are  told  how  to  run  their  businesses 
lUDd  are  forced  to  comply  with  rules  and 
regulations  of  an  uncontrolled  bureau- 
cratic system. 

The  single,  most  burd^some  problem 
is  paperwork.  Tlie  paperwork  require- 
ments have  become  an  increasing  irrita- 
tion to  the  small  businessman,  who  has 
been  trying.  In  the  current  recession. 
Just  to  stay  in  business.  There  are  more 
than  5.000  different  Federal  forms  sent 
out  each  year  from  Washington,  at  a 
cost  to  the  American  citizen  of  an  esti- 
mated $36  billion  a  year.  The  small  busi- 
ness owner  cannot  afford  the  extra  em- 
ployees to  handle  the  paperwork  or  the 
costs  of  hiring  someone  to  help  him  in- 
terpret these  forms;  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter Is  becoming  impossible  to  read  as 
dozens  of  new  rules  are  made  eat^  day. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  ask  ourselves 
what  effect  these  regulations  are  hav- 
ing on  our  society.  Are  they  necessary 
and  are  they  worth  the  price  we  are  pay- 
ing? 

We  have  a  society  that  is  overly  regu- 
lated. Agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  reaching  into  the  everyday  lives 
of  the  American  public  and  dictating  de- 
cisions which  should  be  made  by  the 
individual. 

Mr.  President,  my  measure  would 
create  a  special  Senate  ctnnmittee  to 
study  this  problem  and  to  report  its  find- 
ings to  Congress  within  9  months.  It  will 
consist  of  sevra  monbas,  four  from  the 
majority  party  and  three  from  the  mi- 
nority. The  committee  wHl  be  able  to  em- 


ploy personnd,  to  hold  hearings,  aad  sub- 
pena witnesses.  This  would  five  them  the 
powtf  to  make  an  in-depth  study  with  a 
view  toward  a  substantive  change. 

The  committee  will  study  an  area 
which  is  related  to  the  problems  of  small 
businesses,  with  an  emphasis  on: 

The  internal  revenue  laws  to  identify 
any  specific  detrimental  effects; 

Federal  programs  to  determine 
whether  such  programs  should  be  dlml- 
nated,  revised  and  strengthened,  ccoaoH- 
idated  or  whether  new  programs  should 
be  established; 

The  pi4>erwork  problem  with  a  view 
toward  eJlmlnatlng  duplicati<m  and  ood- 
soUdating  all  forms  into  a  single  multi- 
agency  form; 

The  total  role  of  small  businesses  In 
the  U.S.  economy. 

It  is  doubtful  that  success  can  be 
achieved  to  help  small  businesses  in 
alleviating  their  problems  without  ade- 
quate leglslatliui.  I  would  like  tUs  bill  to 
be  merely  an  Interim  step  In  the  legisla- 
tive process  untO  the  BeHect  Committee 
on  Small  Business  receives  total  legis- 
lative power.  We  need  a  strong  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  to  act  on  th^e 
serious  issues. 

In  this,  our  Bicentennial  year,  let  us 
look  back  and  ask:  Is  this  what  J^erson 
and  our  Founding  Fathers  wanted? 
Those  men  had  a  vision.  They  saw  this 
land  as  a  nation  of  small  businessmen 
working  in  a  free  society,  independent 
of  government  interference.  Federal  reg- 
ulations are  fast  destroying  this  dream. 
It  is  my  hope  that  my  legislation  will 
reestablish  this  goal. 

As  I  submit  this  resolution,  I  urge  my 
distinguished  colleagues  to  act  on  this 
and  any  other  similar  measure  which  is 
before  the  94th  Congress.  We  must  work 
together  to  get  our  economy  back  on 
stable  grounds. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  399— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELATING 
TO  PROGRESS  AT  THE  STRATEGIC 
ARMS  UMITATTON  TALES 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.) 

Mr.    KENNEDY     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Humphrey,  and  Mr.  Javits).  submitted 
the  following  resolution: 
s.  Res.  &99 

Whereas  the  Interim  agreement  on  the  con- 
trol of  offensive  strategic  nuclear  weapons, 
concluded  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  May 
26,  1972,  expires  In  October,  1977; 

Whereas  It  Is  imperative  for  the  stability 
of  the  nuclear  arms  balance,  and  for  further 
efforts  to  end  the  nuclear  arms  race,  that  a 
further  agreement  limiting  offensive  strategic 
nuclear  weapons  be  concluded  before  that 
time,  and  that  efforts  begin  soon  to  reach 
agreement  on  limiting  certain  quaUtative  Im- 
provements in  strategic  nuclear  forces  on 
both  sides; 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  concluded  an 
agreement  In  principle  at  Vladlvostolc,  on 
November  24,  1974,  covering  the  period  from 
October  1977  thioagh  1985,  and  in  a  subse- 
quent aide-memoire  agreed  inter  alia  that 
each  country  would  be  limited  to  no  more 
than  2400  strategic  deUvery  vehicles,  within 
which  limit  no  more  than  1320  missiles  could 
be  equipped  with  Multiple,  Independently- 
Targetable  Re-entry  Vehicles; 
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Wbm««a  aubstantlal  progress  has  been  re- 
ported on  s  draft  trsftty  (a)  implementing 
the  Vladivostok  Agreement,  (b)  dealing  with 
other  m*tters,  including  strategic-range 
cruise  missiles  and  the  Soviet  Backfire 
bomber,  and  (c)  raising  the  prospect  of  re- 
ducing the  limits  agreed  at  Vladivoetok  for 
each  side  on  numbers  of  strategic  delivery 
vehicles; 

Whereas  a  failure  to  agree  on  limitations 
tor  strategic  range  cruise  missiles  could 
create  problems  that  would  severely  under- 
mine future  efforts  to  achieve  strategic  arnw 
control;  and 

Whereas  test  program-s  for  .strategic-range 
cruise  missiles — a  weapons  system  In  which 
the  United  States  has  a  significant  techno- 
logical lead — will  complicate  problems  of 
▼erlfying  distinctions  between  these  missiles 
and  those  not  applicable  to  a  strategic  nu- 
clear role:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  tlie  sense  of  the  Senate 
that — 

( 1 )  the  prompt  conclusion  of  negotiations 
to  implement  the  Vladivostok  Agreement, 
and  its  submission  to  the  Senate  as  a  treaty 
for  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification 
are  in  the  best  intereste  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  President  should,  to  this  end,  con- 
tinue negotiations  with  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  on  a  timely  basis,  for  the 
purpose  of  (A)  resolving  remaining  issues 
within  the  Vladivostok  framework;  and  (B) 
seeking  an  agreement  to  significantly  re- 
duce the  numt>er  of  strategic  delivery  vehi- 
cles permitted  each  country  under  the 
Vladivostok  aide-memoire; 

(3)  the  President  should  seok  agreement 
with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
to  ban  (A)  flight  testing  and  deployment 
by  either  country  of  air-launched  cruise  mis- 
siles having  a  range  in  excess  of  2500  kilo- 
meters; (B)  the  construction  of  such  missiles 
other  than  for  deployment  on  heavy  bombers 
permitted  by  the  treaty  urged  in  clause  (1); 
and  (C)  the  flight  testing  or  deployment  by 
either  country  of  land-launched  and  sea- 
laimched  cruise  missiles  having  ranges  in 
excess  of  600  kilometers; 

(4)  the  President  should  offer  to  the  So- 
viet Union  an  immediate,  mutual  morato- 
rium on  flight  testing  of  all  strategic-range 
cruise  missiles,  to  remain  in  effect  until  con- 
clusion of  the  agreement  urged  in  clatiae  (3t ; 
and 

(6)  the  President  should,  immediately  fol- 
lowing Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratifi- 
cation of  the  agreemente  urged  In  clauses 
(1)  and  (2),  begin  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
objectives  which  Include  the  following:  (A) 
a  comprehensive  nuclear  teat  ban;  (B)  fiu-- 
ther  reductions  in  the  numerical  llmlte  con- 
tained in  the  Vladivostok  Agreement;  and 
(C)  agreed  restraints  on  testing  and  deploy- 
ment of  major  qualitative  Improvemente  in 
the  strategic  nuclear  fcM-ces  on  both  sides. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  copies  of  this  Resolution  to  the 
President,  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  De- 
fense, and  the  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency. 

■  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  wish  to  join  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  Minnesota  (Mr.  HtncpHitxT) 
and  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  in  submit- 
ting a  resolution  regarding  the  strategic 
arms  limitation  talks  and  cruise  missiles. 

No  issue  is  more  Important  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  United  States  than  halting 
the  nuclear  arms  race.  And  no  time  is 
better  for  taking  important  steps  in  that 
direction — in  the  interests  of  our  na- 
tional security — than  right  now. 

Tomorrow  morning,  the  Air  Force  will 
begin  flight  testing  a  revolutionary  new 
weapon — the  cruise  missile.  And  the 
Navy  began  its  tests  last  month.  Yet 


when  these  test  programs  are  fl)}ished 
later  this  year,  cruise  missiles  will  raise 
the  most  profound  questions  about  the 
entire  future  of  strategic  arms  control. 
And  Amei'ican  security  will  be  reduced. 

We  are  seeking  Senate  support  for  a 
constructive  approach  to  arms  control, 
that  will  reflect  positive  cooperation  with 
the  administration,  by  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

Next  year  may  be  too  late  for  an  arms 
control  agreement.  The  Vladivostok  lim- 
its of  16  months  ago — which  are  not  yet 
in  the  form  of  a  treaty — may  be  a  dead 
letter  by  then.  And  in  January  there  will 
be  less  than  10  months  left  to  reach  a 
new  agreement  on  offensive  nuclear 
weapons,  before  the  interim  accord  of 
1972  expires. 

Whatever  other  disagreements  we  have 
with  the  Soviet  Union — whatever  pres- 
sures there  are  in  election-year  politics — 
we  must  not  lose  this  chance  to  impose 
some  sense  and  sanity  on  the  nuclear 
arms  race. 

Let  me  mention  one  pai-t  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  cruise  mis- 
siles, it  will  be  Impossible  to  tell  by  look- 
ing at  them  whether  a  particular  missile 
can  travel  a  few  hundred  miles  or  a  few 
thousand;  whether  it  has  a  conventional 
or  a  nuclear  warhead;  whether  it  Is  a 
tactical  weapon  or  a  strategic  weapon 
that  can  destroy  missile  silos  and  cities. 

When  flight  testing  is  finished  and  de- 
ployment begins,  verification  of  cruise 
missiles  may  become  impossible:  and  it 
will  be  increasingly  dlfflcult  to  make  firm 
Judgments  about  the  number  of  nuclear 
weapons  on  each  side. 

This  is  why  it  is  imperative  that  we 
reach  agreement  on  cruise  missiles  this 
year.  And  that  is  why  it  is  imperative 
that  we  seek  a  mutual  moratorium  on 
testing  with  the  Soviet  Union,  until  that 
agreement  is  reached. 

We  have  firm  precedent  for  that  ac- 
tion, in  the  moratorium  on  nuclear  test- 
ing that  led  to  the  Limited  Nuclear  Test- 
Ban  Treaty  of  1963. 

And  we  risk  nothing  for  our  security. 
The  rest  of  our  arsenal  is  secure;  and  we 
are  several  years  ahead  of  the  Soviet 
Union  In  development  of  long-range 
cruise  missiles. 

Before  we  step  over  another  nuclear 
threshold — with  no  turning  back — let  us 
pause;  let  us  see  whether  agreement  on 
cruise  missiles  is  possible;  let  us  examine 
this  weapons  system  in  all  its  aspects, 
before  going  forward. 

Because  if  we  don't,  the  cruise  missile 
could  destroy  the  SALT  talks,  them- 
selves; and  all  mankind  will  be  the  losers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  Joint  statement  by  Senators 
HtTMPHRCT,  Javits  and  myself  be  printed 
in  the  Recoiu). 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Joint    Statimekt    bt    Senators    K>nnb>t, 

HUMPHXKT,      AMD      JaVTTS      iMTkOOVCINO      A 

Sens*  of  thx  But atk  Resolution  ow  SALT 

AND    CSXnSX    MlmiTT.ga 

We  are  Introducing  a  resolution  in  the 
Senate,  today,  relating  to  ttM  current  round 
of  Strategic  Arms  Umltfttlon  Talks,  And 
strategic-range  cruise  mlssUes. 


For  many  years.  It  has  been  clear  that  the 
moet  importent  demand  on  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy has  been  the  need  to  bring  the  strategic 
nuclear  arms  race  under  control.  This  objec- 
tive has  been  shared  by  every  U.S.  President 
since  the  nticlear  era  began;  while  successive 
Congre.sses  and  the  American  People  have 
overwhelmingly  supported  efforte  to  secure 
the  United  States  and  the  world  from  the 
holocaust  of  a  nuclear  war.  We  have  all 
recognized  that,  whatever  other  differences 
we  continue  to  have  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
neither  we  nor  they  can  afford  to  abstain 
from  continued  negotlatloiw,  continued 
progress,  to  end  the  spectre  of  nuclear  war 
once  and  for  all. 

In  recent  years,  some  real  progress  to- 
wards controlling  nuclear  arms  has  been 
made,  to  be  benefit  of  US  security  and  the 
future  of  mankind:  There  has  been  the 
Limited  Nuclear  Test-Ban  Treaty;  the  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty;  the  ABM  Treaty;  and 
the  Interim  Agreement  on  Offensive  Missiles. 
Clearly,  however,  more  needs  to  be  done,  in 
the  intereste  not  only  of  preventing  nuclear 
wTir  between  the  superpowers,  but  also  ol 
helping  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapouM  around  the  world. 

Because  gaining  control  over  the  strategic 
arms  race  Is  so  vital  to  us,  there  must  be 
the  most  careful  consideration  of  a  wide 
range  of  military  and  political  factors;  the 
issue  must  be  above  partisan  politics;  and 
real  arms  control  can  succeed  only  with  co- 
operation and  support  from  both  Repub- 
licans and  Democrate,  and  from  the  Adminis- 
tration, the  Congress,  and  the  American 
People. 

We  bel  ieve  that  the  approach  to  arms  con- 
tnil  outlined  In  our  resolution  meete  this 
test — as  well  as  the  test  of  being  truly  in 
the  interests  ot  the  United  Stetes.  An  agree- 
ment such  tks  the  one  we  propoee  will 
strengthen  our  security,  and  help  to  lift 
from  mankind  the  tlirea^  of  nuclear  war.  It 
will  provide  the  basis  for  continuing  efforts 
to  bring  a  final  end  to  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
At  the  same  time,  we  seek  to  demonstrate 
the  willingness  of  Congress  to  work  positively 
with  the  Administration  on  an  Issue  of  vital 
national  Importance.  Our  proposals  do  not 
limit  Administration  freedom  of  action  in  di- 
plomacy at  SALT;  rather  they  strengthen  it- 
building  on  what  has  already  been  decided, 
and  seeking  to  Indlcat-;  broad  support  in  tlie 
Senate  and  the  Nation  for  positive,  timely 
steps  forward  in  strategic  arms  control. 

Our  natlmi  must  never  rush  into  any  arms 
control  agreement  simply  to  reach  agree- 
ment; but  we  must  also  never  pass  up  real 
opportunities  to  reach  agreemente  that  are 
truly  in  our  national  interest,  that  will  re- 
duce the  dangers  of  nuclear  war,  that  will 
Increase  our  real  security. 

This  is  such  a  time  to  act  in  oiu*  own 
Interest.  By  next  January,  there  is  grave  risk 
that  the  Vladivostok  Agreement — setting  real 
and  precise  llmlte  both  on  launchers  and 
multiple  warheads  (MIRVs) — wlU  no  longer 
be  negotiable;  and  there  wiU  be  little  time 
before  the  expiration  of  the  1972  interim 
agreement  In  October  1977.  The  pressure  of 
time,  therefore,  will  get  worse  with  each 
month's  delay. 

In  addition,  we  are  now  faced  with  a  new 
development  in  nuclear  weaponry,  wliich  If 
unchecked  could  change  many  of  the  as- 
sumptions on  which  the  SALT  talks  are 
based.  TlUs  Is  the  modem  strategic-range 
cruise  missile,  which  the  Navy  began  testing 
last  month,  and  the  Air  Force  will  begin 
testing  tomorrow.  When  those  test  programs 
are  completed  later  this  year.  It  will  be  diffi- 
cult— If  not  impossible— <o  verify  whether 
any  deployed  missiles  are  of  short-  or  long- 
range;  whether  they  carry  conventional  or 
nuclear  warheads:  or  whether  they  are  de- 
signed to  attack  tactical  or  strategic  targeU. 
As  a  result,  it  will  then  be  for  more  difficult 
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to  make  Judgmeuta  About  tbe  relative  bal- 
ance of  strategic  forces  between  tbe  United 
States  and  the  Ckyrlet  XTtUon:  ernla*  mli- 
■lles  wlU  add  a  largely  uolctiewn  flkctor  to 
eakwlattonB  aad  -may  oontotmd  effort*  to 
put  •  lid  on  tbe  miclear  arms  race. 

In  our  rmoiuHfon,  we  are  piopoelng  that 
the  Preaklent  ottr  to  tbe  StHlet  Unloa  an 
immediate,  mutual  moratoclum  on  the 
flight-testing  of  Btrategic-range  ctuIm  inls- 
■Oee.  until  an  agreement  eovcrtng  them  can 
be  concluded.  That  may  only  be  a  matter  of 
a  few  abort  weeto;  but  if  the  oorrent  round 
of  negoUatlODs  does  not  proceed  as  promptly 
as  we  believe  is  necessary,  then  a  mutual 
moratorium  on  Sight-'testUig  ooukl  become 
critical  to  the  entire  future  of  tbe  SALT 
talks. 

Press  reporte  ahout  the  SALT  talks  Indi- 
cate that  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  negotiating  a  treaty  to  implement 
the  Vladivostok  Agreement  of  November 
1974.  We  believe  that  these  negotiations 
ritould  continue,  leading  to  a  treaty  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  for  Ite  sdvloe  aad  ocm- 
■ent  in  the  very  near  future.  There  has  been 
give  and  take  on  both  sides  without  decreas- 
ing our  sectirlty— and  this  includes  Soviet 
agreement  to  exclude  from  this  treaty  any 
Umita  on  our  forward  based  systems  in  Eu- 
rope, and  to  accept  the  VS  proposal  for  ver- 
l^ing  llmlte  on  MIRVs. 

In  our  resolution,  we  endorse  the  agree- 
mente that  have  reportedly  been  reached: 
we  support  the  resolution  of  remaining  Is- 
•nes.  including  ttie  cruise  mlssDe  and  the 
Soviet  Baekflre  bOmber;  and  we  support  an 
effort — already  suggested  by  the  administra- 
tion— to  seek  a  redtwtlon  In  the  number  of 
nuclear  delivery  vehicles  permitted  each  side 
under  the  Vladiveetok  Agreement.  AU  these 
steps  will  strengthen  our  security — *u<l  the 
security  of  the  world  against  nuclear  war. 

Furthermore,  we  support  an  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  tTnlon  to  Umlt  the  testing 
and  deployment  of  air-launched  cruise  mis- 
siles to  a  range  not  exceeding  3500  kilome- 
ters, and  their  deployment  only  on  heavy 
bombers — as  reportedly  agreed  by  the  two 
governments. 

We  are  convinced,  however,  that  US  secu- 
rity will  best  be  enhanced  by  limiting  the 
testing  and  deployment  of  strategic-range 
cruise  missiles  based  on  land  and  at  sea  to 
ranges  not  exceeding  600  kilometers — 
thereby  effectively  banning  these  weapons 
from  the  strategic  arsenals  of  both  super- 
powers. No  convincing  argument  has  been 
advanced  for  either  weapon  that  would  lead 
us  to  believe  that  keeping  this  option  open 
can  be  as  important  for  either  us  or  the 
Soviet  Union  as  the  gains  for  arms  control 
which  would  be  achieved  by  banning  them. 
In  a  broader  perspective,  it  is  clear  that 
the  whole  concept  of  noodern  cnUse  missiles 
will  have  Important  implications  for  force 
planning  and  strategy,  both  oomventlonal  and 
nuclear.  Yet  before  either  we  or  tbe  Russians 
embark  on  a  radically  new  course  in  weap- 
onry, both  governmente  owe  It  to  their  peo- 
ple— and  to  the  cause  of  preventing  insta- 
bility, further  misunderstandings,  and 
greater  difficulties  in  negotiating  arms  con- 
trol in  the  future— to  pause  and  examine  the 
fuU  Import  of  this  radical  new  technology. 

Only  when  we  in  the  United  States  have 
conducted  the  most  careful  analysis  of  cruise 
missiles  and  their  implications  should  we 
proceed  to  rational  decisions  about  the  fu- 
ture of  these  weapons.  But  we  will  not  have 
that  choice  once  flight  test  programs  are 
finished  later  this  year:  it  may  be  too  late  to 
tvin  back.  Several  years  ago,  we  Ignored 
similar  advice  with  regard  to  multiple  war- 
heads (MIRVs).  and  rushed  forward  with 
our  test  program,  only  to  find  that  problems 
of  verifying  any  arms  control  agreement  af- 
fecting them  were  incredibly  dlfflcult  to  re- 
solve. It  has  taken  us  six  years  to  do  so;  and 
the  veriflcatkm  problems  •ssoelated  with 


cruise  mlssUes  will  be  even  more  dUficult  to 
solve.  This  will  be  so  even  If  the  agreement 
on  strategic-range  missiles  we  propoee  today 
is  accepted;  but  without  that  agreement.  It 
may  become  Impoeslble. 

FlMdly.  we  are  ooDcemed  In  our  resolution 
to  rrtate  today's  arms  control  efitorto  to  tbe 
future.  Even  securing  the  Vladivostok  Agree- 
ment, and  resolving  Issues  of  cnilse  missiles 
and  tbe  Backfire  bomber,  will  not  mean  an 
end  to  tbe  nuclear  asms  raoe.  It  wUl  still  be 
Important  to  ban  all  nuclear  testing;  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  nuclear  weapons  per- 
mitted under  the  Vladivostok  Agreement; 
and  to  gain  real  llmlte  on  major  qualitative 
Improvemente  in  the  nuclear  forces  of  both 
sides — Improvemente  that  could  raise  new 
problems  for  strategic  arms  control.  Accord- 
ingly, we  are  urging  that  further  efforte  at 
SALT  continue.  Immedlatdy  following  the 
ratlfloatlon  of  the  agreemente  we  are  propos- 
ing today. 

In  a  spirit  of  bipartisan  cooperation,  we 
believe  that  this  approach  will  increase  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  and  be  of  ben- 
efit to  all  mankind. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  greatest  significance  of  the  res- 
olution which  has  Just  been  submitted 
by  Senator  Kxrmtbr,  with  Senator 
HuMPRUT  and  myself  as  cosponsors,  is 
in  Its  timing  and  ite  political  symbolism. 
Beyond  the  substantive  provisions  of  the 
resolution  we  have  introduced  there  is 
a  message.  That  message  stated  most 
simply  Is  that  we.  as  moderates  in  the 
XfS.  Senate,  all  of  wh<»n  have  had  long- 
standing Interests  in  arms  control  ques- 
tions, are  supporting  the  most  earnest 
and  determined  efforts  to  achieve  a  SALT 
n  agreement  tills  year. 

Spokesmen  for  the  ideological  right 
wing  have  been  very  articulate  in  recent 
months  trying  to  persuade  our  Nation 
that  SALT  n  Is  some  kind  of  sell-out  to 
communism.  Tbere  have  even  been  innu- 
endoes that  President  Ford  and  Sec- 
retaiy  Kissinger  are  inclined  to  be  soft 
on  our  Nation's  security  for  purposes  of 
political  expediency.  The  people  who  are 
saying  or  implying  this  kind  of  invidious 
argument  are  those  who  have  generally 
opposed  arms  control  agreements  who 
wish  us  to  pursue  the  illusion  of  regain- 
ing "superiority"  In  strategic  weaponry- 
whatever  the  cost  In  destabllizatlon  of 
tbe  strategic  balance  and  In  taxpayer 
treasure. 

The  President  and  Secretary  of  State 
who  know,  as  we  do,  that  a  SALT  n 
agreement  will  enhance  our  national  se- 
curity and  that  is  why  they  are  making 
a  major  effort  to  conclude  an  agreement 
this  year,  before  a  major  opportunity  is 
lost  and  another  upward  spiral  of  the 
arms  race  becomes  Inevitable. 


FEDERAL    EMPLOYEES'    POLITICAL 
ACriViTlES  ACT— HJL  8617 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  TOR 
PRINTING 


ADDITIONAL  DISTRICT  COURT 
JUDGES— S.  287 

AMXMSICXNT   NO.    141S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MORGAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hblms)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  ji^tly  to 
the  biU  (8.  287)  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
poftitment  of  additional  district  court 
Judges,  and  for  other  pT 


AMKKDICEKT  WO.    1414 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
t&e  table.) 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Political  Activities  Act. 
H.R.  8617.  sedts  to  give  Federal  employ- 
ees the  fullest  possible  right  to  partici- 
pate in  the  American  political  process. 
It  attempts  to  strike  a  f  ahrer  balance  be- 
tween tbe  individual  rights  of  nearly  3 
million  citizens  in  Government  service 
and  the  need  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  have  impartial,  nonpartisan  adminis- 
tration of  Its  programs. 

While  this  bill  goes  a  long  way  toward 
achieving  its  stated  goals,  I  believe  that 
there  is  one  serious  flaw  In  It  which  needs 
to  be  remedied.  Tliat  flaw  is  the  lack  of 
any  mandatory  penalty  for  the  use  of 
official  authority  to  affect  the  result  of 
an  election  or  for  the  Intimidation  of 
coworkers  to  get  them  Involved  in  parti- 
san political  activities.  As  the  blU  now 
reads,  a  Board  on  Political  Activities, 
comprised  of  Presidential  appointees,  has 
complete  discretion  as  to  poialties  and 
need  not  levy  any  penalty  at  all. 

There  are  certain  prohibitions  in  the 
bill,  such  as  those  banning  political  ac- 
tivity while  on  duty,  that  could  be  vio- 
lated inadvortently.  For  violations  of 
these  prohibitions,  which  make  up  sec- 
tions 7324  and  7325  of  the  bUl,  the  Board 
should  have  discretion  to  weigh  the  seri- 
ousness and  the  willfulness  of  the  viola- 
tion before  deciding  on  a  penalty. 

However,  section  7323  prohibits  ac- 
tivities which  by  their  very  nature  are 
willful.  Intimidating  employees  to  en- 
gage in  partisan  political  activity,  using 
official  authority  to  affect  the  outcome 
of  an  election — these  are  activities 
which  if  allowed  to  exist  would  under- 
mine the  Integrity  and  Inunrtiallty  of 
all  Government  programs.  Ibese  are  ac- 
tivities which  must  be  dealt  with  harsh- 
ly. If  we  do  not  demand  that  persons 
found  guilty  of  these  actions  leave  theh- 
Federal  employment  for  at  least  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  time,  then  we  Invite  a 
return  to  the  types  of  misdeeds  that 
originally  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Hatch  Act. 

Everyone  who  supports  this  bill  has 
emphasized  the  safeguards  It  contains 
against  coercion  of  employees  by  supe- 
riors and  coworkers  who  seek  to  have 
them  participate  In  partisan  political 
activity.  Unless  employees  know  that 
those  who  would  seek  to  pressure  them 
face  certain  penalties,  the  safeguards 
are  meaningless. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons  I  am 
submitting  an  amendment  to  HJl.  8617 
^hlch  would  require  the  Board  to  sus- 
pend for  at  least  90  days  or  iiermanent- 
ly  remove  any  employee  found  guilt>' 
of  violating  section  7323.  The  Board  re- 
iaixa  Its  discretion  to  choose  from  a 
wider  range  of  sanctions  when  it  finds  a 
violation  of  the  other  prohibitions  con- 
tained In  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  amendment  be  printed 
4ntheRECOHo. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
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ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
(RscoRo,  as  f  <dIows : 

AMXmUMMT  HO.   1414 

On  p*ge  19,  beglnalnc  ott  Iln*  18,  strike 
out  aU  through  page  20.  line  7,  and  insert 
In  lieu  tbeivof  the  following: 

"1,7329.    Penalties. 

"(»)  Subject  to  aud  in  accordance  vU>h 
section  7338  of  this  title,  an  employee  who 
Is  foiind  to  have  violated  any  provision  of: 

"(1)  section  7323  of  this  title  shall,  upon 
a  final  order  of  the  Board  be  remoiwd  from 
such  employee's  position  for  a  period  not 
less  than  90  days,  or  shall  be  permanently 
removed  in  which  event  that  employee  may 
not  thereafter  hold  any  position  (otlier  than 
an  elected  position)  as  an  employee  as  de- 
fined m  section  7322(1)   of  this  title); 

"(2)  section  7324  or  7326  of  this  title  shall. 
upon  a  final  order  of  the  Board,  be — 

"(A)  removed  from  such  employee's  posi- 
tion, in  which  event  that  employee  may  not 
thereafter  hold  any  position  (other  than 
an  elected  position)  as  an  employee  (as  de- 
fined in  section  7322(1)  of  this  title)  for 
such  period  as  the  Board  may  prescribe; 

"(B)  su^>ended  without  pay  ftom  such 
employee's  position  for  such  period  u  the 
Board  may  prescribe;  or 

"(C)  diaclpUned  in  such  other  manner 
as  the  Board  shall  deem  appropriate. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  14 IS 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BENTSEN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  pn^iosed  by  him  to 
the  biU  (HJl.  8817)  to  restore  to  Federal 
civilian  and  Postal  Service  employees 
their  rights  to  participate  voluntarily,  as 
private  citizens,  in  the  political  processes 
of  the  Nation,  to  protect  such  employees 
from  Improper  political  solicitatiwis,  and 
for  other  piuposes. 

AMCNOMUrr  NO.  I41S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Bent- 
sen)  submitted  an  amendment  Intended 
to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  8617),  supra. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
will  soon  take  imder  consideration  H.R. 
8617,  a  measure  designed  to  significantly 
alter  the  Hatch  Act  regulaUons  which 
currently  govern  and  restrict  Federal 
employee  involvement  in  political  activ- 
ity. In  anticipation  of  that  debate,  I  am 
today  submitting,  along  with  Senator 
Bentsen,  an  amendment  for  considera- 
tion during  discussion  of  H.R.  8617.  This 
amendment  would,  we  believe,  measur- 
ably improve  upon  the  legislation,  as  it 
was  reported  from  the  Senate  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Coomiittee  last 
month. 

rvmrosm  or  amendment 
'  Tbia  amendment  prohibits  employees 
of  the  Justice  Department,  the  Litemal 
Revenue  Service,  and  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  from  giving  a  political 
ooQtrlbution  to  another  employee,  a 
Member  of  Congress,  or  an  officer  of  a 
uniformed  service.  It  also  prohibits  the 
employee  from  requesting  or  receiving  a 
political  contribution  from  any  of  these 
persons. 

This  amendment  prohibits  employees 
of  Justice,  the  IRS.  and  the  CIA  from 
talcing  an  active  part  in  political  man- 
agement or  p<^tical  campaigns,  except 
where  nonpartisan  candidates  or  ques- 
tions are  involved,   and  except  where 


"unusual"  circumstances  exist.  ITiat  Is,  a 
majority  of  local  voters  are  Federal 
empko^ees. 

These  prohibitions  on  political  activi- 
ties of  employees  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, IRS,  and  the  CIA  are  in  addition 
to  those  otherwise  imposed  upon  them 
under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  8617. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  ACT— S.  2157 

AMBNDMKNT    NO.    1417 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  BROCK  submitted  an  amendment 
Intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill  (S. 
2157)  to  amend  title  XX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  that  no  State 
shall  be  required  to  administer  individual 
means  tests  for  provision  of  education, 
nutrition,  transportation,  recreation, 
socialization,  or  associated  services  pro- 
vided thereunder  to  groups  of  low-in- 
come individuals  aged  60  or  older. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINOS 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  annotmce  the  final  2  days  of 
hearings  to  be  held  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  on  S.  1284. 
the  Hart-Scott  Antitrust  Improvements 
Act.  Hearings  will  be  held  March  2  at 
10  a.m.  and  March  3  at  9:30  ajn.,  both 
In  room  2228,  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  If  further  Information  Is  re- 
quired, please  contact  Howard  E. 
OXeary,  Jr.,  staff  director.  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee,  224-5S7S. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINOS 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Small  Business  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  will  hold  oversight  hear- 
ings on  some  of  the  programs  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  on 
March  8  and  9,  1976,  at  10  ajn.,  room 
5302.  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

The  subcommittee  Ls  particularly 
interested  In  hearing  testimony  on  the 
Small  Business  Administration's  set- 
aside,  lease  guaranty,  and  surety  bond 
programs. 

For  additional  Information,  please 
contact  the  subcommittee  staff. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINOS 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Environment  and 
Land  Resources  has  scheduled  a  hearing 
for  Thursday.  March  11,  1976.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  hearing  is  to  receive  testi- 
mony on  several  wildlife  refuge  wilder- 
ness bills  currently  pending  before  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 
For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  record  at  this  point 
a  list  of  the  measures  to  be  considered  at 
the  hearing  and  a  brief  description  of 
each  bill. 

S.  1026 — Chassahowitzka  Wilderness, 
approximately  16,900  acres.  Chassaho- 
witzka National  Wildlife  Refuge.  Fla.; 

S.  1027 — Crab  Orchard,  approximately 
4,050  acres.  Crab  Orchard  National  Wild- 
life Refuge,  HL; 


8.  1035— Mingo  Wlldemefis.  approjd- 
mately  1,705  acres,  Blingo  National  Wild- 
life Refuge,  Mo.; 

S.  1037— Oregon  Island  Wilderness 
approximately  346  acres  (108  additionai 
acres  "potential"  wilderness),  Oregon 
Island  National  WUdllfe  Refuge,  OrL  • 

S.  1038— Red  Rock  Lakes  WUdemwi' 
approximately  32.350  acres.  Red  Rock 
Lakes  National  WUdlife  Refuge.  Mont.- 

S.  1039 — San  Juan  Islands  Wilderness 
approximately  168  acres,  l^an  Juan  Na- 
tional WUdllfe  Refuge  and  Matia  Island 
National  WUdlife  Refuge,  Wash.; 

S.  1041 — Simeonof  WUdem^  ap- 
proximately 25.140  acres,  Simeonof  Na- 
tional WUdlife  Refuge,  Alaska- 

S.  1042  — Tamarac  WUdemess.  ap- 
proximately 2,138  acres.  Tamarac  Na- 
tional  WUdlife  Refuge,  Minn.;  i 

S.  1046— Agasslz  WUdemess,  approxf- 

«m^u^   *^   ^'^^'   Agasste   National 
WUdUfe  Refuge.  Minn.; 
S.  1051— Big  Lake  WUderness,  approxl- 

S^,^!?^  l?l®  ^''^'  ^^  Lake  National 
Wildlife  Refuge.  Ark.:  ^^ 

S.  1054— J.  N.  "Ding"  Darling  Wilder- 
ness, approximately  2,735  acres.  J  N 
•JDlng"  DarUng  National  Wildlife  Refuge! 

S.   1055— Fort  Niobrara  WUdemess 
approximately  4.635  acres.  Fort  Nlobntw 
National  WUdllfe  Refuge.  N*r. ; 

S.  1057— Lacaasine  WUdemess,  ofi- 
proximately  2.854  acres.  Lacassine  Na- 
tional  Wildlife  Refuge.  La. ; 

S.  105»— Lake  Woodruff  WUdemess 
approximately  1.106  acres.  Lake  Wood- 
ruff  NaUonal  WUdlife  Refuge,  Fla. ; 

S.  106O— Medicine  Lake  WUdemess, 
approximately  11.366  acres.  Medicine 
Lake  National  WUdllfe  Refuge.  M<mt.; 

S.  1066— Swanquarter  WUdemess.  ap- 
proximately 9.000  acres,  Swanquarter 
National  WUdlife  Refuge,  N.C.;  and 

S.  1067— UL  Bend  WUdemess.  ap- 
proximately 19,693  acres.  UL  Bend  Na- 
tional WUdllfe  Refuge,  Mont. 

Tlie  hearing  wiU  be  held  in  room  3110 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  BuUding 
beginning  at  10  ajn.  F\)r  further  in- 
formation regarding  the  hearing  you 
may  wish  to  contact  Mr.  Thomas  Wil- 
liams, of  the  subcommittee  staff  on 
extension  4-9894. 


NOnCE  OF  HEARINO 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  schediUed  hear- 
ings on  matters  dealing  with  metro- 
politan problems  in  the  Washington 
Capital  Region.  The  hearhigs  will  com- 
mence at  9  ajn.  in  room  6226.  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  BuUding  today  and  con- 
tinue on  February  26;  March  3  and  4. 

These  hearings  are  part  of  the  com- 
mittee's long  range  examination  of  the 
fiscal  problems  confronting  the  District 
of  Columbia  which  were  initiated  earlier 
by  Chairman  Thomas  F.  Eagleton. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


death  of  judge  charles  p. 
Mclaughlin 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
a  note  of  sadness  that  I  call  attention  to 
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the  fact  that  |«rmer  Rcpresen^Mtve 
Charles  McLaughUo  9f  ih«  jStaie  of  Ne- 
braska died  here  in  th«  N«fcl<m>  Oapltal 
on  Pebnuury  16,  1»7«.  -^ 

It  was  my  privUece  to  serve  ^ith  Step- 
resentatlve  McIiMighHn  in  Uie  HOum»  of 
Representativw.  He  was  an  outstanding 
and  dedicated  patriot.  He  was  always 
Interested  in  those  fundamcntel  >  Issues 
which  mean  so  much  to  the  preaervfttton 
of  our  country.  He  was  a  klOiffly  man  of 
high  character  and  he  was  devoted  to  his 
family.  ^ 

Ccmgressman  McLaughlin,  after  leav- 
ing the  House  of  Representatives,  served 
in  several  capacities  aoid  rendovd  out- 
standing service  to  our  Government.  He 
was  later  appointed  to  the  U.S.  District 
Court  here  In  Washington,  D.C.  Judge 
McLaughlin  served  weU  and  with  dis- 
tinction and  continued  to  serve  into  his 
sunset  years.  He  was  88  whm  he  died. 

BIT.  Presldttii  I  ask  unanimous  eonaent 
that  articles  concerning  the  life  and  work 
of  Judge  McLauffalln  takoi  from  the 
Washington  Star.!  the  Washington  Post, 
and  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  he  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ohjecticxi,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzcoks, 
as  f oUows : 

IProm  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  6,  19761 
Chaxixs  McLauohuk  Dies,  PVjKMn  JxnxsE, 

LUI8LATOB 

Charles  F.  McLaughlin,  88,  a  retired  Judge 
of  the  Xi&.  District  Court  here  and  a  former 
Democratic  congresalnan  from  Nebraska,  died 
yesterday  at  Sttilsy  Itanotlal  BoipttsL 

The  Judge,  a  native  of  Nebraska,  served  as 
a  captain  of  artillery  with  the  Army  in 
Prance  during  World  Ww  I.  He  took  his  seat 
on  the  federid  bencb  here  in  Novembw,  1940, 
after  being  appointsd  by  Fiesldent  Traman. 

He  took  the  status  of  active  senior  Judge  In 
December.  196S,  after  his  rsqiiast  to  do  so 
was  accepted  by  President  Johnson,  who 
praised  his  "dlstlngnlShed  servloe."  Ht  oou- 
tlnued  to  hear  cases  as  a  senior  Judge  until 
his  retirement  in  June,  1974. 

During  his  JudloUl  tenure.  Judge  Mc- 
Laughlin presided  over  a  number  of  noted 
cases,  including  the  trial  of  playwright 
Arthur  Miller.  MUler  was  chai^ged  wtth  eon- 
tempt  of  Congress  for  refusing  to  answer 
questions  about  a  Communist  writers'  meet- 
ing he  attended  In  1947. 

Judge  McLaughlia,  who  heard  the  case 
without  a  Jury,  found  Miller  guUty  of  two 
counts  for  refusing  to  answer  two  questions. 

The  Judge  later  reversed  oonvlcUon  on  one 
count  on  the  basis  of  a  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ing. The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  later  reversed 
the  conviction  on  the  other  count,  and 
acquitted  MUler.  The  Court  asserted  that  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee  did 
not  direct  Miller  to  answer  the  questions  on 
which  the  contempt  charges  were  baaed. 

In  another  case,  which  was  said  at  the 
time  to  be  without  precedent.  Judge  Mc- 
Uughlln  upheld  in  1964  the  right  of  an  em- 
ployer to  fire  workers  who  stand  on  the  Fifth 
Amendment  and  refuse  to  answer  questions 
regarding  Communist  affiliations. 

The  ruling  came  on  a  complaint  brought 
by  the  United  Electrical  Workers  Union 
against  the  General  Electric  Co. 

Judge  McLaughlin  presided  in  1963  in  the 
fi«t  case  under  a  new  law  that  permitted  a 
trial  Judge  In  certain  situations  to  decide 
on  the  penalty — death  or  life  imprison- 
ment— for  flrst-degPee  murder  convictions. 
He  handed  down  a  penalty  of  life  imprison- 
ment. 

In  a  speech  hi  i960  on  sentencing  policy, 
he  called  on  his  colleagues  to  Impose  sen- 
tences    humbly,  patiently  and  humandy," 


rtmtn<|tng  them  that  "we  are  not  ojcdalned 
from  (MB  high  to  deal  out  vengeance  or  Ut 
pronounce  our  sentences  in  anger  or  wrath 

Born  i»  Unooln,  the  son  of  an  Irish 
immigiant,  Judge  McLaughlin  attended  the 
UnlveiBlty  of  Nebraska  and  CMrned  a  law 
degree  from.  Oolunbla  University  liefore 
sifting  up  a  practice  in  Omaha. 

Without  previous  pQUtloal  experience,  ex- 
oeipt  as.a  delegate  to  the  state  constitutional 
oonv*otion,  he  ran  for  Congress  in  1934.  After 
being  defoated  for  a  fifth  term,  be  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  American-Mexican  Claims 
CMXuniflBlon  and  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
miasloii. . 

Survivors  include  a  son,  Edward  Bruca 
McTiWighUn;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Edmund 
WeUiagtao,  Jr.,  and  three  grandchildren.  The 
Judge  lived,at  2101  Connecticut  Ave.',  NW* 3^(« 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  Feb.  6, 1976] 

Charles  F.  McLaugblin,  88,  Ex-Nebraska 
Congressman 

ChariM  F.  McLaughlin,  8d,  a  former  Demo- 
cratic congressman  from  Nebraska  and  a 
retired  Jtidge  of  the  U.8.  District  Court  here, 
died  yesterday  at  Sibley  Memorial  Hospital. 
He  Uved  OB  Connecticut  Avenue  NW. 

UeUnighlln  was  chief  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Oommission  when  he  was  appointed 
to  the  U.S.  District  Court  by  President  Tru- 
man in  1949.  Ha  served  on  the  court  until 
retiring  in  1965,  but  continued  to  hear  cases 
parC-ttme  as  a  senior  Judge  until  1974. 

A  native  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  a  graduate 
of  the  Uaiveralty  of  Nebraska  and  of  Colum- 
bia University's  law  schocd,  McLaughlin 
served  in  the  House  of  Representatives  tNsm. 
1988  to  1943.  He  was  defeated  In  his  bid  for 
a  fifth  term. 

After  his  congressional  service,  McLaugh- 
lin .was  on  the  American-Mexican  Claims 
Commission. 

Ma}^  cases  which  he  presided  over  in- 
cluded the  trial  of  playwright  Arthur  Miner 
on  charges  of  contempt  of  Congress;  the  right 
of  employers  to  fire  employes  who  refuse  to 
answer,  questions  by  congressional  commit- 
tees about  communism,  espionage  and  sab- 
otage, and  the  constitutional  rights  re- 
tained by  a  crimlnally-aocused  U.S.  citizen 
who  lives  abroad. 

During  World  War  I  he  was  an  artillery 
captain  in  the  91st  Infantry. 

Os  wife,  the  former  Margaret  Bruce,  died 
in  1970.  He  leaves  a  son,  Edward  B.,  of  Coral 
Gables.  FU..  and  a  daughter,  Mary  Ellaabeth 
Wellington  of  Sprlnghill,  Md. 

lAuB  will  be  said  at  9:30  a.m.  Monday 
at  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  Catholic  Church, 
2666  Woodley  Road  NW.,  with  burial  in  Gate 
of  Heaven  Cemetery. 

(From  the  Omaha  World-Herald. 

Feb.  7, 1976] 

Charles  McLattgrlin  Dies;  Was 

Congressman,  Jttdge 

Washington. — Retired  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge  Charles  F.  McLaughlin,  88,  a  native  of 
Lincoln  who  practiced  law  in  Omaha  and 
served  four  terms  in  the  House  from  Ne- 
braska, died  at  Sibley  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Washington  Thursday. 

He  has  been  hospitalized  following  a  fall  In 
which  he  broke  his  hip.  His  famUy  said 
cardiac  arrest  was  the  cause  of  death. 

McLau^Iln  served  on  the  federal  bench 
in  Washington  from  December  1949,  follow- 
ing his  appointment  by  President  Truman, 
until  he  retired  in  June  1974. 

The  son  of  an  Irish  immigrant,  he  attended 
the  University  of  Nebraska,  then  moved  to 
Omaha  after  obtaining  his  law  degree  from 
Columbia  University. 

He  was  elected  to  the  House  as  a  Democrat 
in  1934  from  Nebraska's  old  2nd  district  at 
a  time  when  the  state  had  five  House  mem- 
bers. 

Defeated    when   he  sought   a   fifth   term. 


McLaughlin  was  appointed  to  the  American- 
Mexican  Claims  Ooopmlssion  and  later  the 
Indian  Claims  Oommission  before  receiving 
his  Judicial  appointment. 

HS  uigad  hte  floneaguea  on  the  bench  in 
a  1060.  speech  to  impose  sentenoes  "humbly, 
patiently  and  humanely."  tolling  them  that 
"we  are  not  ordained  from  on  high  to  deal 
out  vengeance  or  to  pronounce  our  sen- 
tences in  anger  or  wrath  . .  ."- 

In  1954,  in  a  oase  which  was  said  then  to 
be  without  precedent,  he  upheld  the  right  of 
an  employer  to  fire  workers  who  stood  on  the 
5th  Amendment  and  refused  to  answer  ques- 
tions about  Communist  affiliations. 

His  survivors  include  a  son.  Edward  Bruce 
McLaughlin  of  Coral  Gables.  Fla..  a  daughter, 
Mrs.  Edmund  Wellington,  Jr.  of  Washington 
and  a  sister-in-law,  Elizabeth  Bruce  of 
Omaha. 

Funeral  services  will  be  Monday,  at  St. 
Thomas  Apostle  Church  In  Washington  with 
builal  at  the  Gate  of  Heaven  cemetery  in 
Maryland. 


THE  AMENDMENT  OF  THE 
HATCH  ACT 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
now  an  order  for  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  8617,  the  bill  to  amend  the  Hatch 
Act,  which  was  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  by  a 
7-1»-2  vote  In  December. 

Also  pending  are  a  number  of  proposed 
amendmeiits  to  the  bill,  including  one 
which  would  exclude  certain  classes  of 
employees  from  its  provisions,  maintain- 
ing for  them  the  proscriptions  of  the 
present  Hatch  Act.  Among  these  classes 
are  employees  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  Why 
the  Postal  Service  if  the  aim  Is  to  restrict 
the  activities  of  Federal  employees  with 
access  to  private  or  confidential  infor- 
mation. I  cannot  fattotKn. 

With  regard  to  the  proposed  exclusion 
of  IRS  employees,  I  want  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  a  letter  received 
from  Mr.  Vincent  L.  Connery.  nationpl 
president  of  the  National  Treasury  Em- 
ployees Union  who  objects  that  there  is 
no  logical  reason  why  employees  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Sei-vice  should  be 
treated  this  way,  as  second-class  citi- 
zois,  especially  since  it  is  his  view,  which 
I  share,  that  employees  of  the  IRS  are 
among  the  most  dedicated,  ethical  and 
conscientious  citizens  of  this  Nation. 
Further,  Mr.  Connery  points  out  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  provides  for  im- 
prisonment of  1  year,  a  fine  of  $1,000. 
and  immediate  dismissal  for  any  em- 
ployee who  violates  the  confidentiality  of 
any  taxpayer's  return. 

That  is  a  pretty  strong  deterrent  to 
any  abuse  of  confidentiality. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  to  me  from  Mr.  Con- 
nery. dated  Februaiy  19,  be  prhited  in 
the  Record. 

There  lieing  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
National  Treasury  Employees  Union, 

Washington,  D.C,  February  19,  1976. 
Hon.  Gale  W.  McOee, 

Chairman.  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  Russell  Senate  Of- 
fice Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McOeE:  I  understand  that 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  8617  that  would  ex- 
clude  employees   of  the  Internal   Revenue 
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Senricc  from  the  revisions  to  the  Hatch  Act 
will  be  proposed  to  the  Senate. 

The  National  Treasury  Emplorees  Union. 
representing  more  than  96  percent  of  all  IBS 
employees  acroea  the  country,  strongly  op- 
poses this  blatantly  dlacrlmlnatory  amend- 
ment. There  Is  no  logical  reason  why  TR8 
employees  should  be  treated  as  second-class 
citizens. 

If  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment  fears  IRS 
employees  will  divulge  tax  information  at>out 
political  candidates  I  remind  the  Senate  that 
Section  7213  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
(26  U.8.C.)  presently  provides  Imprison- 
ment of  one  year  and  a  fine  of  $1,000.  plus 
Immediate  dismissal,  for  any  employee  who 
violates  the  confidentiality  of  any  taxpayer's 
retiim.  Certainly,  this  Is  a  strong  deterrent 
to  anyone  who  would  be  so  Inclined. 

The  employees  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  are  among  the  most  dedicated,  ethical 
and  conscientious  citizens  of  this  nation. 
To  set  them  apart  from  other  citizens  and 
deny  them  the  right  to  participate  In  our 
democratic  processes  as  the  amendment  pro- 
poses, would  be  an  unwarranted  slur  on  their 
integrity. 

We  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  this 
amendment  to  H.R.  8617. 
Sincerely, 

Vincent  L.  Connebt. 

National  President. 


RICHARD  NIXON 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  im- 
questlonably  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
read  In  the  morning  Washington  Post  of 
Pebniary  25,  the  excellent  column  writ- 
ten by  David  S.  Broder.  As  Mr.  Broder 
said  In  opening  It,  he  was  breaking  a 
promise  to  himself  not  to  write  another 
word  on  the  subject  of  Richard  Nixon.  I 
had  pretty  much  told  myself  the  same 
thing,  but  going  as  far  as  Mr.  Nixon  did 
in  accepting  an  invitation  to  go  to  Red 
China  and  then  attempt  to  talk  about 
foreign  policy,  which  Is  the  sole  preroga- 
tive of  our  President,  was  beyond  me, 
also.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  Mr. 
Broder's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  U>  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NnoNs  China  T«ip:  '•Nothing  Sh.\mes  Him  " 
(By  David  S.  Broder) 

Boston. — This  reporter  Is  about  to  break  a 
promise  to  himself  not  to  write  another  word 
on  the  subject  of  Richard  Nixon.  The  utter 
shamelessness  of  the  man — his  willingness  to 
exploit  and  corrupt  every  Institution  and 
relationship  of  which  he  has  ever  been  a 
part — has  become  so  blatant  that  one  would 
chink  It  would  not  require  comment. 

But  Nixon  goes  blithely  on  his  way,  dem- 
onstrating again  In  his  incredible  journey 
to  Peking  that  there  Is  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing  he  will  not  do  In  order  to  salvage  for 
lilmself  whatever  scrap  of  significance  he  can 
find  in  the  shambles  of  his  life. 

Nixon's  entire  political  career  was  a  cease- 
less scramble,  first  for  advancement  and  then 
for  rehabilitation.  To  his  native  Intelligence, 
he  added  a  dogged  determination  and  atngle- 
mlnded  ambition  that  propeUed  him  with 
extraordinary  speed  from  the  House  to  the 
Senate  to  a  highly  visible  post  Just  a  heart- 
beat away  from  the  presidency. 

Defeated  for  President  by  John  F.  Ken- 
;iedy  m  the  1960  campaign,  after  an  effort 
lor  which  he  needed  to  offer  no  apologies, 
Xlxon  might  have  retired  Into  a  useful  role 
as  titular  leader  of  his  party  and  Indulged 
his  growing  Interest  In  foreign  affairs. 

Instead,  he  plunged  into  a  disastrous  cam- 
paign for  governor  of  California,  trumping 
■;p  a  thoroi'ghly  phony  "Commxinlsf  l«sue 


and  employing  the  same  shabby  tactics  that 
later  cams  to  bs  known  as  "dirty  tricks**  In 
his  1972  presidential  race. 

After  that  second  defeat  in  California, 
Nixon  might  again  have  been  thought  ready 
to  subMde  into  a  useful  private  role — but  no. 
In  1964,  he  tried  to  manuerer  himself  Into 
the  presidential  nomination  and  In  1968, 
finally  persuaded  his  party  to  give  him  an- 
other chance  at  the  White  House. 

Although  he  and  his  chosen  campaign 
manager,  John  Mitchell,  almost  contrived  to 
lose  an  election  It  seemed  for  the  Democrats 
to  win,  Nlzon  at  long  laat  fulfilled  his  obses- 
sive ambition  and  gained  the  presidency. 

But  possession  of  power  proved  as  danger- 
otis  for  him  as  the  pursuit  of  power.  In  short 
order,  Nixon  and  his  cohorts  had  set  about 
the  subversion  of  the  Institutions  and  proc- 
esses of  government  In  the  elaborate  scheme 
that  culminated  in  the  effort  to  rig  the  1972 
election  by  use  of  a  secret  White  House  police 
force. 

When  that  scheme  was  exposed,  by  acci- 
dent, at  Watergate,  Nixon  laimched  a  des- 
perate struggle  to  reUln  the  power  he  bad 
gained.  Knowing  fuU  well.  frcKn  the  very 
start,  what  his  guilt  and  complicity  bad  been. 
he  nevertheleas  subjected  his  country  to  a 
two-year  ordeal,  during  which  his  admin- 
istration was  shattered,  his  political  party 
disgraced  and  the  capacity  of  the  government 
he  headed  to  deal  with  the  nation's  real  prob- 
lems completely  frustrated. 

If  there  Is  any  other  act  of  personal  selfish- 
ness by  an  American  President  that  carried 
such  high  costs  for  the  self-regard  and  self- 
confidence  of  our  people.  It  does  not  come  to 
mind. 

Finally,  when  he  was  exposed  as  the  fraud 
he  was  and  forced  to  resign  In  the  face  of 
certain  Impeachment,  his  suooessor — a  de- 
cent man  who  had  defended  Nixon  far  past 
the  point  of  political  prudence — granted  him 
a  pardon  that  spared  Nixon  the  prospect  of 
indictment  and  trial. 

This  reporter  thought — and  wrote — at  the 
time  that  the  public  outcry  against  the  par- 
don was  wrong,  believing,  with  Mr.  Ford, 
that  It  was  time  to  put  Nixon  and  all  he 
represented  behind  us.  I  believed,  naively, 
that  even  a  Nixon  would  have  the  decency  to 
disappear  from  public  view  and  reconstruct 
what  remained  of  his  life  In  private.  Instead 
of  exploiting  the  country  further  for  his  own 
needs. 

That  was  naive,  for  this  man  la  utterly 
without  shame.  Within  a  year  of  his  disgrace, 
the  words  from  San  Clemente  Indicated 
clearly  that  he  was  contriving  his  reappear- 
ance in  public  life. 

The  Chinese  Communists  have  now  given 
him  his  excuse,  and  Nixon  has  seized  it,  with 
typical  disregard  for  the  conseq\iences. 

That  his  trip  Is  an  enormous  political  em- 
barrassment to  the  President  who  pardoned 
him  Is  inconsequential  to  Nixon.  That  his 
first  words  in  Peking  were  a  repudiation  of 
the  Helsinki  agreement  and  the  policy  of 
detente  which  he  himself  had  willed  to  Mr. 
Ford,  along  with  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger, 
In  no  way  discomfited  Nixon. 

Nothing  shames  him;  nothing  deters  him. 
Nothing  ever  has  and  nothing  ever  will.  So, 
in  utter  frustration  and  with  no  belief  what- 
soever that  anything  will  Influence  him,  I 
break  my  vow  of  aUence  on  the  subject  of 
Richard  Nixon  and  say:  Sir,  you  presume  too 
much  on  the  patience  of  your  country. 
Enough  is  enough. 


THE 


ON 


PRESIDENTS     MESSAGE 
AGING:    SADLY  LACKING 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
President  Ford  submitted  his  message  on 
older  Americans  for  the  22  million  per- 
sons in  the  65-plus  age  category  and  the 
millions  more  nearlng  that  age. 


His  reconunendatlonB  io'TxoiifttMitA 
to  the  needs  of  the  elderly. 

They  fan  to  reoofirnlze  the  extent  of 
the  retirement  income  crisis  affecting 
millions  of  older  Amnicans.  and  threat- 
ening  to  engulf  many  more. 

They  would  cut  back  medicare  cover- 
age for  the  vast  majority  of  aged  per- 
sons. Instead  of  providing  genuine  ttn- 
provement 

Many  important  needs  of  the  elderly 
are  glossed  over  or  completely  omitted: 
housing,  long-term  care,  consumer  pro- 
tection, employment  opportunities,  and 
others. 

Taken  as  a  wh(de,  President  Ford's 
message  on  older  Americans  Is  one  of  the 
most  inadequate  ever  submitted  to  the 
Congress. 

Very  few  new  initiatives  are  offered.  To 
a  very  large  degree.  President  Ford  is 
calling  upon  older  Americans  to  make 
greater  and  greater  financial  sacrifices. 
CATAsraoPHic  health  care  plan 
This  Is  particularly  true  for  the  admin- 
istratlOTi's  so-called  catastrophic  health 
care  plan.  If  enacted,  It  would  be  a  catas- 
trophe for  the  Nation's  elderly. 

In  reality.  It  is  simply  a  modified  ver- 
sion of  an  earlier  discredited  proposal 
advanced  by  the  Nixon  administration 
3  years  ago. 

Briefly  stated,  the  Pc>rd  catastrophic 
health  care  plan  for  medicare  benefici- 
aries would: 

First.  Require  the  aged  and  disabled  to 
pay  10  percent  of  all  hospital  charges 
above  their  $104  deductible  paj-ment.  Now 
medicare  beneficiaries  pay  a  $104  de- 
ductible and  nothing  thereafter  untfl  the 
61st  day  for  qualifying  hospital  charges. 
Second.  Increase  the  part  B  deductible 
for  doctors'  services  from  $60  to  $77.  In 
addition,  the  deductible  would  rise  there- 
after In  proportion  to  increases  In  social 
security  benefits.  This  provision  would 
imdermine  the  effectiveness  of  the  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  adjustment  mecha- 
nism, which  is  designed  to  protect  social 
security  beneficiaries  from  inflation. 

Third.  Impose  a  new  10-percent  charge 
for  hospital-based  phj-slcian  and  home 
health  services  imder  part  B. 

Fourth.  Provide  unlimited  hospital 
and  skilled  nursing  care  coverage  imder 
part  A  of  medicare. 

Fif  Ua.  Limit  a  patient's  liability  to  $500 
for  qualifying  hospital  and  skilled  nurs- 
ing facility  services.  But,  this  ceiling 
would  also  rise  proportionately  with  so- 
cial security  increases. 

Sixth.  Place  a  $250  limitation  on  the 
amoimt  a  patient  must  pay  for  covered 
physician  services.  Once  again,  this  cell- 
ing would  Increase  proportionately  with 
social  security  adjustments. 

I  fully  support  some  tj-pe  of  overall 
limit  on  hospital  and  physician  charges 
for  medicare  beneficiaries.  I  also  favor 
unlimited  hospital  and  skilled  nursing 
facility  protection  for  the  aged  and  dis- 
abled. Quite  clearly,  the  threat  of  costly 
and  catastrophic  illness  is  all  too  real  for 
many  medicare  patients.  And,  these  rec- 
ommended ceilings  for  patient  costs  rep- 
resent constructive  measures  to  grapple 
w  ith  this  problem. 

But  tlie  benefits  from  these  proposals 
are  greatly  outdistanced  by  the  "cost 
sliaring"  arrangements  which  would  sub- 
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stantially  increase  the  elderly's  out-of- 
pocket  payments.  The  new  10-percent 
coinsurance  charge  for  part  A  services 
would  reduce  medicare  benefits  by  more 
than  $1.7  billion. 

Nearly  5.9  million  medicare  benefi- 
ciaries are  expected  to  be  hospitaUsed 
in  fiscal  1977.  Only  150,000  of  this  total-r- 
or  less  than  3  percent — would  benefit 
from  the  administration's  proposals. 
And,  this  estimate  may  be  high. 

Some  Independent  analyses  project 
that  only  about  1  percent  of  all  medicare 
patients  who  are  hospitalized  and  dis- 
charged would  pay  less  under  the  admin- 
istration's recommendations.  The  over- 
whelming proportion  would  pay  more, 
and  quite  often  substantially  more.  To 
benefit  imder  the  administration's  so- 
called  catastrophic  health  plan,  a  medi- 
care patient  must  ordinarily  be  hospital- 
ized around  75  days.  But  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  all  medicare  patients  are  hos- 
pitalized for  this  length  of  time. 

In  fact,  the  average  stay  in  the  hospital 
is  12  days.  And,  about  72  percent  are  hos- 
pitalized for  14  days  or  less. 

Approximately  14.2  million  persons  are 
projected  to  receive  reimbursable  serv- 
ices under  part  B  in  fiscal  1977.  But  only 
1.8  million— or  one  out  of  seven  of  those 
receiving  reimbursable  services — ^would 
pay  less  imder  the  administration's 
catastrophic  health  care  plan. 

ECONOMICAL    USE    OF    HOSFITAI.    AND    MEDICAL 
SIS  VICES 

President  Ford  also  proposes  to  limit 
increases  in  medicare  daily  payment 
rates  in  1977  and  1978  to  7  percent  for 
hospitals  and  4  percent  for  physician 
services.  The  efliect  of  these  two  pro- 
posals is  to  reduce  medicare  outlays  by 
$900  million  in  fiscal  1977. 

The  purpose,  of  course,  is  to  save 
money.  But  these  measures  may  shift  the 
cost  to  aged  and  disabled  beneficiaries. 

For  example,  the  4-percent  cap  on 
physician  enlarges  may  cause  fewer  doc- 
tors to  accept  medicare  reimbursement  as 
payment  in  full  for  their  bills. 

Since  medicare  pays  80  percent  of 
reasonable  charges  after  the  deductible 
is  met,  patients  may  be  forced  to  pay 
more  for  physician  services. 

SOCIAL    SECUHITT 

President  Ford  called  infiation  the 
Mo.  1  threat  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  elderly. 

I  am  pleased  that  he  has  decided  not 
to  propose  an  arbitrary  ceiling  on  this 
years'  cost-of-living  adjustment — as  he 
did  last  year.  Based  on  present  projec- 
tions, social  security  beneficiaries  will  re- 
ceive a  6.7  percent  Increase  in  July. 

However,  he  made  no  new  recommen- 
dations to  improve  social  security  cover- 
age. He  could  have  proposed  low  cost, 
high  yield  improvements. 

Instead,  he  recommended  a  number  of 
proposals  to  reduce  social  security  pro- 
tection by: 

First.  Phasing  out  over  a  4-year  period 
social  security  benefits  for  full-time  stu- 
dents. 

Second.  EUminating  the  retroactive 
payment  of  actuarially  reduced  b^ieflts 
when  it  would  re<iuire  a  permanent  re- 
duction In  the  beneficiary's  future 
monthly   benefits.   A   person   now  en- 


titled to  social  security  benefits  may  re- 
ceive up  to  12  months  retroactive  pay- 
ments, provided  all  factors  of  entitle- 
ment are  fulfilled  during  the  retroactive 
period. 

SOCIAL  SECUUTT  PAYROLL  TAX  INCREASE 

I  also  have  serious  misgivings  about 
President  Ford's  proposal  to  meet  the 
short-term  financing  problem  confront- 
ing the  social  security  tax. 

He  calls  for  a  0.3  percent  increase  in 
the  social  security  contribution  rate, 
from  5.85  to  6.15  percent  effective  in 
1977.  This  appears  to  be  the  most  regres- 
sive approach  to  provide  additional  reve- 
nue for  the  social  security  trust  funds. 

And.  it  would  fall  heavily  upon  low- 
income  wage  earners. 

In  addition,  an  increase  in  the  con- 
tribution rate  may  Intensify  our  already 
high  imemployment.  It  may.  for  exam- 
ple, discourage  employers  from  hiring 
new  workers  because  their  total  payroll 
costs  would  be  boosted. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Aging,  I  plan  to  consider  other  alter- 
natives to  place  the  social  security  trust 
fimds  in  actuarial  balance. 

DBCOUPLINC  SOCIAL  SECTnUTT 

I  am  pleased  that  the  President  plans 
to  make  recommendations  to  "decouple" 
the  social  security  system. 

The  existing  automatic  escalator  pro- 
vision is  vulnerable  to  high  rates  of  in- 
fiation. With  a  relatively  low  average 
price  increase,  the  system  works  wdl.  Bat 
under  higher  projected  price  increases,  it 
produces  excessive  wage  replacement  be- 
cause of  the  double  indexing  in  the  pres- 
ent system. 

Now  social  security  lienefits  rise  auto- 
matically with  increases  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index.  This  not  only  increases 
benefits  for  all  retirees,  but  also  for  per- 
sons still  in  the  work  force.  Tliey  will 
eventually  obtain  the  advantages  of  the 
higher  benefit  schedule  when  they  retire. 
At  the  same  time,  though,  persons  in  the 
work  force  can  expect  higher  earnings 
because  of  general  wage  increases.  The 
net  impact  is  that  benefit  boosts  for  to- 
day's workers  are  coupled  with  benefit 
increases  for  retired  persons,  producing 
instability  in  the  existing  wage  replace- 
ment ratios. 

However,  it  will  be  incumbent  upon  the 
Congress  to  Insure  that  these  proposed 
changes  are  equitable,  technically  ac- 
curate, and  do  not  lead  to  any  unin- 
tended, incongruous  results. 

OLDER    AMERICANS   ACT 

President  Ford  speaks  glowingly  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  in  his  message  on 
aging.  But  his  actions  are  clearly  at 
variance  with  his  praise  for  this  legis- 
lation. 

He  says: 

I  have  supported  the  concept  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  since  its  inception  in  1966. 
and  last  November  signed  the  most  recent 
amendments  Into  law. 

But  this  was  achieved  only  after  it  was 
evident  that  a  veto  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Amendments  of  1975  would  be  de- 
cisively overridden  because  of  the  near 
unanimous  sumwrt  for  this  legislation  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress. 

However,  before  the  final  vote  the  ad- 


ministration marshalled  all  its  resources 
to  weaken  or  defeat  several  key  provi- 
sions in  12ie  bill. 

In  addition,  President  Ford  proposes  a 
$52  mflltan  cutback  in  funding  for  pro- 
grams under  the  Older  Americans  Act 
for  fiscal  1977. 

Quite  clearly,  several  of  the  proposals 
in  the  President's  message  on  older 
Americans  need  rethinking  and  re- 
drafting. 

And,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  to  work  in 
a  cooperative  fashion  to  develop  legisla- 
tion more  resix>nsive  to  the  deep-rooted 
problems  confronting  the  elderly  now 
and  in  the  future. 

I  want  to  reafiOrm  that  the  Committee 
on  Aging  stands  ready,  willing,  and  able 
to  work  with  and  cooperate  with  the  ad- 
ministration in  improving  our  Nation's 
overall  policies  for  older  Americans. 

A  bipartisan  approach,  I  strong^  be- 
lieve, has  a  much  greater  chance  for 
success  and  a  lasting  contribution. 


THE  LESSONS  OF  THE  OIL  CRISIS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  call  to  my  colleagues'  attention  an  ex- 
cellent article  by  J.  W.  Anderson  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
December  28,  1975. 

Although  the  article  is  short,  it  reveals 
some  of  the  more  subtle  lessons  of  the 
oil  crisis — ^lessons  which,  I  am  afraid, 
have  been  neither  learned  nor  appreci- 
ated. It  appears  that  despite  the  pro- 
found disturbances  in  the  recent  past 
and  the  constant  threat  of  disruption  in 
the  present  and  future,  energy  is  to  be 
the  object  of  words  and  politics,  but  not 
substantive  action. 

There  is  a  tendency  today  to  entrust 
our  Nation's  welfare  to  blind  optimism 
or  the  good  will  of  the  oil  exporting  na- 
tions and  then  blame  those  nations  or 
the  industries  for  our  plight  when  an 
obvious  crisis  develops.  This  is  the  easy 
way  pohtically,  but  it  can  do  irreparable 
damage  to  our  Nation  and  the  world  as 
a  whole.  Blind  faith  and  the  availability 
of  a  scapegoat  may  save  many  political 
hides  in  the  short  run.  but  our  Nation 
and  the  world  will  pay  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Anderson's  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Lessons  of  the  Oil  Crisis 
(By  J.  W.  Anderson) 
As  the  great  debate  over  oU  prices  roars 
endlessly  on,  with  great  bitterness  and  futil- 
ity, one  needling  question  keeps  recurring: 
What  did  all  the  experts  and  government 
pundits  think  was  going  to  happen? 

Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  why  was  the 
tremendous  run-up  In  oU  prices  such  a  sur- 
prise? The  reasons  seem  obvious  enough  In 
retrospect.  Why  should  the  sudden  shift  of 
economic  power  to  the  Persian  Oulf  have 
been  unexpected?  There  Is  no  commodity  to 
which  governments  and  privr.te  companies 
devote  a  more  beady-eyed  and  tmwlnking 
attention  than  oil.  Yet  the  world — cabinets, 
companies,  their  customers  and  all — ^was 
totally  unprepared. 
Reconstructing  the  economic  revolution  of 
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%h»  {Mkst  several  years  Is  a  matter  of  some 
urgency,  atnce  people's  understandlsg  of  past 
event*  forma  their  politics^  Judgment  as  to 
what  we  do  next.  The  aiiswers  to  these  ques- 
tions are  now  beginning  to  be  fairly  clear, 
and  they  offer  an  UlumlnatLng  commentary 
on  the  way  in  which  governments  deal — or 
fail  to  deal — with  economic  challenges. 

In  the  10606,  the  experts  and  analysts — 
In  government  and  In  Industry,  In  Europe 
and  here — consistently  misjudged  what  was 
happening  in  the  oil  markets.  By  the  time  the 
threat  at  last  began  to  be  apparent  around 
1972,  any  solution  would  have  been  enor- 
mously coetly  and  disruptive.  Ck>vernments 
here  and  aro\md  the  world  simply  froze  and 
refused  to  deal  with  It  at  all.  The  oil  com- 
panies, not  getting  the  political  support  to 
which  they  were  accustomed,  merely  trusted 
to  luck  and  the  docility  of  the  Saudi  govern- 
ment— both  of  which  ran  out  in  late  1973. 

One  circumstance  alone  made  It  possible 
for  the  Arabs  to  use  the  oil  weapon,  and 
for  the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Export- 
ing Countrlee  (OPEC)  to  quadruple  prices 
In  the  last  three  months  of  that  year.  By  :hat 
time  the  Persian  Oulf  countries'  production 
had  come  to  mean  the  difference  between  a 
comfortable  world  supply  of  oU  and  a 
catastrophic  shortage. 

First  the  Iranians  and  then  the  Arabs  re- 
peatedly tried  to  use  the  oil  weapon,  through 
the  lOSOs  and  1960s.  Each  time  It  turned  out 
that  they  did  not  have  a  large  eno\igb  share 
of  the  world's  supply  to  be  able  to  affect 
markets  crucially.  As  late  as  1967,  when  the 
Arabs  responded  to  their  defeat  In  the  Arab- 
Israeli  war  by  embargoes  and  shutting  the 
Suez  Canal,  the  world  economy  hardly 
fllcltered. 

One  large  reason  was  the  reserve  capacity 
in  the  United  States,  still  the  world's  largest 
producer.  American  wells  were  able  to  raise 
production  Inunedlately  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency. But  U.S.  production  started  to  drop 
in  1971.  The  most  accessible  American  fields 
were  getting  old.  and  the  U.S.  tax  laws  for 
years  had  encouraged  the  American  com- 
panies to  explore  abroad.  By  1973.  with  world- 
wide oU  consumption  soaring,  there  was  no 
reserve  production  capacity  anywhere  in  the 
world  but  the  Middle  East. 

In  retrospect,  this  vulnerability  Is  clear 
enough.  But  neither  governments  nor  com- 
panies saw  it  clearly  until  too  late.  It's  not 
that  the  forecasts  were  fudged,  or  hidden. 
They  were  merely  wrong.  The  analysts  con- 
sistently underestimated  the  rate  at  which 
the  world  a-as  tumls^;  to  oil. 

OU  consumption.  In  this  country  and 
around  the  world,  was  rising  at  astounding 
speeds  in  the  1960s  and  early  1970s  because, 
in  comparison  to  most  other  things.  It  was 
getting  steadily  cheaper.  From  1960  to  1969, 
in  real  terms — which  meaus  in  constant  dol- 
lars, discounting  inflation — the  price  of  oil 
actually  fell.  Fuel  economy  became  irrele- 
vant In  the  design  of  many  kinds  of  machin- 
ery, notably  the  American  automobile.  Oil 
was  cheaper  than  coal  as  industrial  fuel,  and 
coal  mines  around  the  world  shut  down.  The 
Economic  reporting  systems  couldn't  grasp 
the  speed  with  which  it  was  happening. 

Two  economists.  Joel  Darmstadter  and 
Hans  Landsberg  of  Resources  for  the  Future 
here  in  Washington  recently  published  a  re- 
capitulation of  some  of  the  key  forecasts  of 
oil  demand.  (Their  study  appears  in  the  cur- 
rent Issue  of  the  qviarterly  Daedalus,  which  is 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  oil  crisis  and  la, 
incidentally,  the  most  Informative  and  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  subject  that  I've 
seen  anywhere.) 

In  1966,  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Development  and  Cooperation — the  Indus- 
trial countries'  central  statistical  and  fore- 
casting agency,  baaed  in  Paris — calculated 
that  Western  European  oil  consumption 
would  rise  at  a  rate  of  4.1  per  cent  a  year  to 
1980.  In  fact,  through  1972,  it  was  rising  10  5 


per  cent  a  year.  For  Japan  the  OECD  ex- 
pected <^1  use  to  rise  14  J  per  cent  a  year  to 
1970,  the  rate  thereafter  declining.  The  ac- 
tual figure  was  17.fi  per  cent,  and  no  decline. 
In  1968.  the  VS.  Department  of  the  Interior 
published  a  forecast  that  American  oil  con- 
sumption would  go  up  3.1  per  cent  annually 
through  1980.  Until  the  crisis  It  was  going 
up  half  again  as  fast. 

In  1970  the  Cabinet  Task  Force  on  OU  Im- 
port Control,  headed  by  the  then  Secretary 
of  Labor  George  P.  Shultz,  published  an 
even  more  influential  calculation  of  this 
country's  future  need  for  oU.  It  too  turned 
out  to  be  far  too  high  In  its  estimate  of 
production,  far  too  low  on  demand,  and  dan- 
gerously wrong  on  the  requirement  for  Im- 
ports. By  1076,  the  task  force  predicted,  pro- 
duction would  be  12.4  mlUlon  barrels  a  day, 
demand  would  be  16.1  miUlon  barrels  a  day, 
and  Imports  woiUd  be  3.7  mUllon  barrels  a 
day.  As  It  tiu^ed  out,  by  only  1973,  produc- 
tion had  fallen  to  10.0  mUllon,  demand  had 
already  escalated  to  17.3  mllUon,  and  im- 
ports were  a  staggering  6.2  mlUton. 

But  these  grossly  low  forecasts  were  only  a 
half  of  the  explanation  of  the  industrial 
countries'  faUure  to  guard  their  own  pros- 
perity. The  other  half  was  iiolltical  paralysis. 

The  first  real  Intimations  of  shortages  b*- 
gan  to  be  clear  to  the  general  public  around 
1972.  The  old  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  at 
the  White  House  saw  the  U.S.  stocks  dwin- 
dling, and  the  statisticians  there  passed  word 
upward.  But  by  this  time  the  1072  president 
tlal  campaign  was  under  way.  It  seems  pretty 
evident  that  President  Nixon — like  aU  of  his 
predecessors— did  not  want  the  word  "oU" 
even  breathed  during  the  campaign.  Knowl- 
edgeable Democrats  were  aware  of  the  ris- 
ing trouble,  but  they  were  no  more  eager  to 
get  into  the  Issue  than  Mr.  Nixon.  Their 
candidate.  Sen.  George  McOovern,  was  mak- 
ing heavy  weather  of  even  the  most  tradi- 
tional of  the  party's  economic  Issues.  For 
the  Democrats,  oil  has  always  been  a  party- 
splitter. 

As  for  the  companies,  they  knew  by  this 
time  that  serious  trouble  was  coming.  Since 
any  radical  rise  in  prices  would  mean  a  po- 
litical explosion  In  the  West,  the  only  other 
solution  that  they  could  see  was  to  persuade 
Saudi  Arabia  to  keep  raising  its  production. 
Saudi  production  was  then  approaching  8 
nUUion  barrels  a  day.  The  international  com- 
panies hoped  that  the  Saudis  would  agree  to 
go  as  high  as  20  mlUlon  for  the  coming  dec- 
ade to  see  the  Indxistrial  countries  into  the 
19808  and,  they  further  hoped,  to  the  be- 
ginning of  alternate  technologies  for  energy. 
Simply  for  comparison,  it  might  be  noted 
that  20  million  barrels  a  day  is  almost 
twice  as  much  as  the  all-time  record  holder — 
the  United  States — produced  in  its  peak  year. 

Back  in  Washington,  oU  was  apparently  on 
the  very  long  lists  of  matters  that  Mr.  Nixon 
was  deferring  until  after  the  election.  Inune- 
dlately after  the  election  the  then  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  Peter  Peterson,  began  talking 
publicly  about  the  dismaying  financial  im- 
plications of  this  country's  rising  oil  im- 
ports— even  at  the  old  low  prices.  Nixon 
promptly  fired  Peterson,  not  specificaUy  for 
bringing  up  this  question,  but  presumably 
because  be  was  a  man  given  to  talking  can- 
didly aboiit  inconvenient  subjects. 

Before  the  administration  could  take  up 
oil  and  energy,  Mr.  Nixon  became  enmeshed 
In  the  Watergate  scandal.  He  bad  no  time  or 
thought  for  oU  in  the  remaining  months  of 
his  teniu-e.  President  Ford  came  to  office  un- 
der the  impression  that  Inflation  was  to  be 
the  great  economic  chaUenge  of  his  admin- 
istration. Three  months  later  the  country 
was  sliding  rapidly  Into  the  deepest  reces- 
sion of  the  decade — the  largest  single  cause 
of  which  was.  of  course,  the  shock  of  the  new 
oil  prices.  Now  another  presidential  cam- 
paign is  under  way,  and  again  both  parties 
are  xmaUUng  to  deal  with  oU  In  anything 
but  rhetorical  and  polemic  terms. 
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The  trouble  has  not  slmidy  been  poor  lead- 
ership. In  a  big,  tiurbulent  democracy  it  takes 
time  to  work  out  a  national  conaenaua  on 
unfamUlar  Issues.  The  idea  that  the  United 
States  might  not  have  enough  oil  to  run  Its 
generators  and  automobUes  was  a  totally  new 
one  to  most  of  its  citizens  In  1973.  A  con- 
sensus probably  remained  out  of  anyone's 
reach,  as  long  as  half  the  country  oonsideted 
the  price  rise  to  be  a  conspiracy  by  the  oil 
companies  and  the  other  half  considered  the 
solution  to  be  a  declaration  of  war  on  OPEC. 

Abroad,  the  handling  of  energy  policy  has 
been  hardly  any  more  satisfactory  than  here. 
The  Europeans  and  Japanese,  ever  since 
World  War  II,  have  left  oil  and  the  Middle 
East  mainly  to  the  Americans.  The  French 
are  a  partial  exception  to  the  rule;  but  their 
efforts  to  cut  out  an  Independent  position 
for  themselves  in  the  Arab  world  have  yet 
to  produce  any  tangible  benefits  for  them 
In  the  oU  trade.  The  Eur(^>eans  were  very 
late  to  realize  that  the  United  States  was 
not  watching  their  Interests,  or  even  its  own, 
in  the  Middle  East.  Once  the  dire  truth  be- 
came evident,  they  were  unable  to  work  out 
any  common  course  of  action  among  them- 
selves. 

Piu-e  historical  coincidence  plays  a  strong 
part  In  the  weak  and  confused  Western  re- 
sponse to  the  oil  crisis.  Just  as  it  was  more 
bad  luck  that  the  crisis  should  come  at  the 
same  time  as  Watergate.  It  was  more  bad 
luck  that  each  of  the  major  European  gov- 
ernments and  the  Japanese  should  be 
plunged  for  totally  unrelated  reasons  into 
intense  preoccupation  with  their  internal 
politics  during  the  crucial  months.  In  the 
winter  of  1973-74.  Britain  was  whoUy  ab- 
sorbed in  the  crushing  collision  between  the 
labor  unions  and  the  Conservative  govern- 
ment; it  forced  an  election  in  February  that 
was  a  standoff,  leading  directly  to  another 
election  eight  months  later.  In  France,  1974 
was  the  year  in  which  resident  Pompidou 
died  and  Valery  Oiscard  d'Estalng  only  barely 
managed  to  beat  the  combined  Communist- 
Socialist  campaign.  Chancellor  Willy  Brandt 
of  Germany  was  driven  from  office  that  year 
by  the  revelation  that  he  had  been  betrayed 
by  a  close  colleague  who  was  found  to  have 
been  a  spy.  In  Japan,  the  new  premier, 
Kakuei  Tanaka,  hailed  as  the  forerunner  of 
a  new  generation  in  Japanese  leadership,  was 
forced  to  resign  in  a  series  of  grubby  little 
scandals  Involving  money. 

The  moral  to  the  story  is  obvious.  In  the 
late  1940b  and  early  leSOs,  the  industrial 
countries  under  forceful  and  far-sighted 
American  leadership  established  an  oU  sup- 
ply system  calculated  to  fuel  a  massive 
economic  recovery  from  the  war.  This  sys- 
tem worked  so  smoothly  and  efficiently  that, 
in  time,  people  began  to  forget  about  It.  Tliey 
neglected  It,  and  did  not  heed  the  early  sig- 
nals of  coming  trouble.  These  countries  con- 
sistently miscalculated  their  f  uttire  needs  for 
oil  and  misjudged  their  deepenmg  depend- 
ency on  the  Persian  Gulf.  When  the  danger 
of  embargo  and  price  Increases  became  evi- 
dent, these  countries  were  unable  to  think 
of  any  way  to  avert  It. 

It  is  Important  to  remember  that,  by  the 
early  1070s,  there  may  weU  have  been  no  way 
to  avoid  it.  Having  drifted  to  the  brink  of 
the  waterfaU,  perhaps  we  had  no  alternative 
but  to  hold  our  noses,  hope  for  the  best,  and 
go  over.  There  is  no  greater  mistake  than 
to  assume  chat  a  clever  President  can  always 
find  an  easy  way  around  the  hard  choices.  By 
mid-1073  there  was  no  possible  response  to 
the  OPEC  countries  other  than  doing  with- 
out their  oU— a  thing  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  both  then  and  now  has  been  totally 
unwilling  even  to  consider.  The  United  States 
Is  using  more  of  it  today  than  It  did  before 
the  embargo— and  it  will  be  using  more  stUl 
a  year  from  now.  There  is  now  a  general — 
although  tacit— agreement  throughout 
Washington  that  nothing  •a-Ul  be  permitted 
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in  the  short  term  to  Inteifen  with  tb*  ris- 
mg  flow  of  foreign  oil,  booauM  mny  reatrie- 
tlon  might  thnfttca  mora  vMnpluyiuflut 
during  the  preatdeatll  election  eanvalgn. 

A  rough  balance  can  be  diswn  on  the  out- 
come of  the  oU  crisis  ao  far.  Th»  run-up  In 
oU  prices  Is  largely  responsible  for  the  moat 
severe  worldwide  recession  since  the  1930s. 
But  the  three  major  Industrial  economies — 
the  American,  German  and  Japanese — are 
no7  beginning  to  show  signs  of  recovery. 
There  had  been  great  fear  among  politicians 
that  a  recessicm  on  this  scale  would  lead  to 
profound  political  upheavals  and  InstabUlty, 
but  those  predictions  have  proved  wrong. 
The  economic  structure  of  the  industrial 
warldi  turns  out  to  be  much  more  durable 
and  shock -resistant  than  most  governments 
had  feared.  The  poor  countries  are  at  more 
of  a  disadvantage  than  ever.  But  the  rich 
countries  have  found  that,  after  the  initial 
wrenchmg  adjustment,  they  can  live  with 
•12-a-barrel  oU  at  very  Uttle  further  cost  in 
wealth  and  standards  of  living. 

People  in  aU  the  rich  countries— consiim- 
ers  as  weU  as  businessmen  and  bankMS— dis- 
covered that  they  were  able  to  get  throiigh 
the  crisis  with  far  less  help  from  their  gov- 
ernments than  they  had  expected.  Tlie  ef- 
fect has  been  a  smaU  but  preceptlble  decline 
of  public  trust  in  the  poUtlcal  institutions 
that  hold  these  nations  together. 


AID  AND  DIPLOMACY— GUIDING 
PRINCIPLES 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  press 
has  reported  the  establishment  In  the 
Department  of  State's  Bureau  of  Inter- 
national Organization  Affairs  of  a  new 
ofiQce  to  keep  close  tabs  on  other  coun- 
tries' votes  In  the  United  Nations  and 
other  international  bodies.  Though  De- 
partment ofQclals  have  asserted  that  the 
creation  of  the  new  cflBce  Implies  no  pol- 
icy of  punitive  action  against  those  who 
vote  contrary  to  our  wishes,  I  find  It 
difflcult  to  figure  out  what  other  purpose 
the  office  might  have.  I  have  written  a 
letter  to  Secretary  Kissinger  asking  for 
a  statement  of  the  Department's  policy 
on  this  matter. 

It  Is  my  view  that  American  economic 
aid  should  be  channeled  to  developing 
countries  for  the  specific  ,  puri)ose  of 
promoting  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment or  for  humanitarian  refisons.  The 
philosophical  basis  for  such  aid  should 
be  not  only  a  generous  national  spirit  but 
also  enlightened  self-interest.  By  helping 
to  create  a  more  Just  and  humane  world. 
we  are  also  working  toward  a  world  In 
which  peace  Is  more  likely  to  prevail 
and  where  our  own  countay  and  its  in- 
stitutions are  less  likely  to  be  threatened 
from  outside  our  borders. 

Thus  It  would  be  shortsighted  In  the 
extreme,  as  well  as  mean-spirited,  to 
diminish  aid  to  developing  countries  be- 
cause they  do  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  us 
in  the  U.N.  There  would  also  be  a  certain 
cowardly  quality  to  such  a  policy,  since 
we  obviously  are  not  going  to  "punish" 
important  countries  which  have  some 
strategic  significance  to  us,  but  which 
nevertheless  vote  differently  from  us  in 
world  organizations.  Only  the  poor  and 
uninfiuentlal  are  In  much  danger  of  suf - 
lerin3  from  this  potential  lash. 

The  New  York  Times  of  February  10 
carried  perceptive  companicui  editorials 
on  this  subject.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Rkoko. 
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Tiam  being  no  objectlcm.  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
asfcdiows: 

Am  Ain>  DxPLOMACT 

Should  American  economic  aid  to  individ- 
ual foreign  countries  d^>end  on  the  political 
ataods  taken  by  those  countries  at  the  United 
HatloDS?  The  Issue  was  most  recently  raised 
by  votes  in  the  General  Assembly  last  au- 
tumn on  such  diverse  matters  as  Puerto 
Rican  Independence,  the  role  of  the  UJi.  In 
South  Korea  and,  most  inflammatory  in  the 
public  mind,  the  condemnation  of  Zionism  as 
a  form  of  racism.  It  figures  In  the  strategy 
pressed  so  strenuously — and  controversially — 
by  ambassador  Moynlhan  In  his  recent  pub- 
licized memorandum  to  the  State  Dei>art- 
ment. 

Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  has  set  up  a 
special  office  to  keep  running  watch  on  the 
voting  patterns  of  third-  and  fourtti-world 
governments  which  receive  or  request  United 
States  development  assistance.  Tlie  Implica- 
tion Is  obvious.  Governments  which  support 
the  American-favored  positions  on  various 
Issues  could  be  "rewarded"  with  more  sym- 
pathetic consideration  for  pending  requests; 
governments  which  take  contrary  positions 
could  be  "punished." 

The  difficulty  with  this  approach  comes  In 
attempting  to  implement  it  in  a  manner  that 
is  fair,  and  consistent  with  this  country's 
long-range  global  interests.  Already  it  has 
become  evident  that  some  countries  are  sim- 
ply too  important  to  United  States  interests 
to  be  "punished"  for  offending  votes;  such  a 
strategy  can  be  applied  only  against  the 
weak — and  these  countries  may  weU  be  the 
ones  with  the  most  legitimate  need  for  de- 
vel(^ment  aid.  Tanzania  and  Guyana,  tor  in- 
stance, were  among  the  first  to  experience 
"postponement"  of  aid  programs  after  the 
General  Assembly. 

GumiNG  PBIKCn>LES 

Two  principles  must  be  fundamental  in 
the  structuring  of  American  economic  devel- 
opment aid.  First,  such  aid  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a  gesture  of  munlflence,  a  worldly 
show  of  nohlesie  ohllge  tot  which  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  are  expected.  It  is  in  the 
most  basic  and  long-term  interests  of  the 
United  States  itself  that  <MXlerIy  economic 
development  proceed  in  poorer  regions  of  the 
world;  programs  f<H-  population  control,  agrl- 
ctiltural  progress  and  such,  are  of  in^x>rtance 
to  the  future  of  the  United  States  as  well  as 
to  the  developing  countries. 

Secondly,  it  has  long  since  been  demon- 
strated that  economic  aid  with  direct  poUtl- 
cal strings  attached  Is  inefficient,  unreliable 
and  often  counterproductive.  The  United 
States  discovered  this  fact  in  the  1950's,  the 
Soviet  bloc  soon  thereafter;  perhaps  the 
newly  rich  Arab  oU  producers  will  before 
long  experience  the  same  disillusionment. 
Any  close  correlation  between  a  government's 
behavior  at  the  United  Nations  and  the  ex- 
tent of  Its  American  aid  could  Justifiably  be 
called  an  attempt  by  Washington  to  buy 
votes — precisely  the  accxisatlon  leveled  by 
many  AmMrlcans  upon  the  Arab  states  after 
the  antl-Zlonism  vote. 

Governments  of  the  developing  world  must 
realize  that  the  richer  nations  have  accepted 
re^>onslbility — ^in  their  own  interests — for 
development  aid  in  the  aggregate,  but  the 
declslona  on  how  a  total  package  is  to  be 
divided  among  Individual  coimtries  Involve 
complex  political,  economic  and  technical 
judgmenita.  No  govenmient  that  consistently 
flouta  principles  of  political  behavior  which 
the  United  States  considers  Important  can 
expect  a  sympathetic  hearing  here  whenever 
they  need  help.  Nor  does  the  application  of 
a  blatant  double  standard  for  the  Western 
world  and  the  Communist  states  Improve  the 
standing  of  any  country. 


TTiat  much  aald.  it  would  still  be  abort- 
sighted  and  destructiv*  of  this  oouutry'a 
long-term  Intereats  if  on-going  •cooomic 
development  aid  were  to  become  a  weapon  in 

the  day-to-day  conduct  of  foreign  policy. 


AMERICA'S  FUTURE:   THE  THIRD 
CENTURY 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  Strategic  Institute,  located  in 
Washington.  D.C..  publishes  the  Stra- 
tegic Review.  In  this  quarterly  publica- 
tion different  peoples  opinions  are  given 
as  to  our  country,  its  problems,  and  so 
forth.  I  was  Invited  to  prepare  a  paper 
for  the  winter  issue  which  has  appeared 
and  the  tlUe  of  this  paper  is,  "America's 
Future:  The  Third  Century."  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  this  article  be  printed 
in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Amebica's  Fcturi  :  Thx  Thbid  Centtbt 
(By  Hon.  Basbt  M.  Gou)wateb) 

IN] 


The  next  five  to  ten  years  wiU  be  a  critical 
period  for  America's  future— both  at  home 
and  abroad.  No  country  can  ahape  and  im- 
plement a  successful  foreign  policy  unless  its 
domestic  affairs  are  in  order.  In  its  domestic 
affairs,  the  United  States  is  failing  on  four 
fronts:  the  material  and  psychic  cost  of  gov- 
ernment, the  emergence  of  a  massive  un- 
controUed  bureaucracy,  substitution  of  the 
notion  of  equality  of  end  results  in  place  of 
equality  of  opportunity,  and  the  decline  of 
individual  reeponsiblUty.  We  can  and  must 
turn  aroiind  our  faUure  on  aU  four  fronts. 
The  American  strategic  withdrawal  from  the 
world  scene  raises  several  questions:  Can  the 
United  States  be  depended  upon  to  honor  Its 
obligations?  To  what  degree  does  declining 
VS.  miUtary  power  render  us  less  and  less 
potent?  To  what  degree  are  we  rendered  im- 
potent by  the  fact  that  U.S.  foreign  policy 
has  now  become  a  prerogative  of  Congress? 
WUl  the  adversaries  of  the  United  States  seek 
to  exploit  the  situation,  and  how?  What  does 
the  United  States  Intend  to  do  about  it  all? 
We  must  return  to  bipartisanship  in  foreign 
affairs,  and  the  initiative  and  conduct  of 
foreign  p<^cy  must  be  returned  to  the  Exec- 
utive. Let  us  aU  realize  that  foreign  policy 
cannot  be  made  In  the  streets.  Let  us  also 
realize  that  every  foreign  policy  venttire  is 
dependMit  upon  an  America  which  is  mili- 
tarily and  economically  strong  under  strong 
Congressional  and  Executive  leadership.  We 
must  undertake  international  commitments 
only  when  these  are  clearly  in  our  national 
interest,  which  is  that  of  preserving  a  global 
balance  of  power.  The  United  States  must 
show  a  determination  to  adopt  this  winning 
strategy  or  we  shaU  face  the  inevitable  ex- 
tinguishment of  our  Uberty. 

America's  future,  particularly  In  the  next 
five  to  ten  years,  which  I  think  wm  be  the 
critical  period  of  our  country's  life,  has 
been  of  great  concern  to  me  for  many  years. 
The  problem  is  a  two-headed  monster.  The 
United  States  has  serious  problems  at  home 
and  It  Is  In  trouble  around  the  globe.  Each 
set  of  problems  reqtiires  its  own  solution, 
but  no  country  can  shape  a  foreign  policy, 
let  alone  successfully  implement  one,  unless 
its  domestic  affairs  are  in  order. 

The  United  States  Is  about  to  embark  upon 
its  third  century.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
event  wlU  be  a  watershed  In  United  States 
history.  One  himdred  years  ago  in  1876,  when 
the  first  century  became  the  second  century, 
there  was  general  continuity.  Tliere  was  a 
contlntilty  of  material  progreas.  a  c(mtlnulty 
of  faith  In  the  nation  and  In  each  other,  a 
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continuity  of  belief  in  our  in«titutiona,  and 
ft  continuity  in  that  vital  sense  of  American 
community.  As  we  now  face  our  third  cen- 
tury, I  do  not  see  that  same  continuity  be- 
fore us.  Instead  I  see  change  and  none  of 
it  for  the  better.  It  is  popular  to  call  for 
change,  but  we  must  remember  that  change 
for  change's  sake  often  produces  as  many 
Ills  as  benefits. 

What  has  gone  wrong?  Where  has  it  gone 
wrong?  I  believe  that  the  answer  rests  in 
government  Itself.  Oovernment  Is  no  longer 
the  arbiter  and  manager  of  problems — but 
it  is  the  problem.  In  fact,  government  has 
become  a  destabilizing  Influence  in  our  na- 
tional and  dally  lives.  Over  the  last  three 
thousand  years  of  history,  the  workaday  rec- 
ord of  government,  no  matter  where  it  has 
been  instituted,  has  not  been  very  good.  As 
one  analyzes  the  record  of  governments  in 
general,  a  number  of  distinct,  pervasive  anti- 
social tendencies  can  be  observed.  I  would 
classify  these  as  follows: 

1.  A  profligate  spending  of  monies  with 
resulting  mflatlon; 

3.  The  malUng  of  promises  they  cannot 
keep: 

3.  Operational  Inefllclency  at  all  levels: 

4.  An  Ignorance  of  the  very  people  they 
are  supposed  to  govern; 

5.  The  abuse  of  power: 

6.  A  tendency  to  drift  Into  wars  they  can- 
not handle. 

I  think  this  listing  holds  true  historically. 
Indeed,  the  Founding  fathers  would  nod  in 
agreement.  It  is  my  further  belief  that  in 
recent  times  with  the  rise  of  extremely  large 
and  centralized  governments,  these  tenden- 
cies have  worsened.  The  whole  rationale  for 
the  very  foimdlng  of  the  United  States  of 
America  was  to  curb  the  ills  inherent  in  gov- 
ernment, if  not  to  prevent  them.  Today  we 
are  failing  to  meet  that  original  Ideal.  There 
is  failure  on  four  fronts : 

First,  the  material  and  psychic  cost  of  gov- 
ernment: 

Second,  the  appearance  of  a  new  and  mod- 
em phenomenon — the  bureaucracy  and  the 
tendency  of  big  business  to  Join  that  bu- 
reaucracy; 

Third,  the  rise  of  a  new  notion,  not  that 
of  the  equality  of  opportunity,  but  of  equal- 
ity of  end  results; 

Fourth,  and  perhaps  as  a  result  of  this,  the 
decline  of  individual  req>onsibUity  at  all 
levels. 

THB  MATEalAI.  ANB  PSYCHIC  COST 

On  the  first  front,  the  United  States  is 
now  spending  one-third  of  its  gross  national 
product  on  government,  an  awesome  figure 
representing  a  significant  part  not  only  of 
our  own  material  wealth  but  of  the  planet's 
material  wealth.  Since  the  mid-sUtles,  but 
beginning  in  the  thirties,  we  have  witnessed 
massive  government  spending  on  almost 
every  activity  in  which  individual  Americans 
are  Involved.  The  Indirect  cost  is  even  more 
staggering;  one  cannot  embark  upon  even  a 
simple  business  operation  without  a  mass  of 
regulatory  forms  and  a  team  of  attorneys.  It 
has  been  estimated,  for  example,  that  regu- 
latory agencies  alone  add  (138  billion  per 
year  to  the  cost  of  the  products  Americans 
buy.  WhUe  budget  deficits  run  close  to  $100 
billion  per  year  and  our  national  debt  climbs 
to  beyond  »500  bUllon,  capital  formation  is 
in  substantial  degree  drawn  away  from  pro- 
ductivity into  debt  servicing.  Oovernment  is 
not  solely  responsible  for  depreciating  capital 
formation  but  it  is  by  far  the  greatest  drain 
upon  this  resource.  It  is  important  to  realize 
that  this  is  part  of  what  government  costs. 

There  is  another  cost  of  government — the 
psychic  cost — which  falls  most  heavily  on  the 
poor  and  the  minorities.  They  have  been 
promised  so  much  and  have  received  so  little. 
They  have  been  promised  change — change 
which  presumably  was  going  to  lead  to  their 
ijetterment. 


In  the  forty  yevs  or  more  that  tbeae  prom- 
ises have  been  made,  poverty  still  exlcts,  l«ck 
of  education  exists;  in  fact,  very  little  of 
what  politicians  have  promised  has  ever  been 
delivered.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  poor  and  the 
minorities  that  they  have  not  reacted  more 
vociferously,  having  been  promised  so  much 
by  government.  In  their  hearts  they  know 
they  have  been  duped,  pnMnised  a  solution 
to  their  many  ills  by  a  benign  father  in 
Waihington  who,  in  the  event,  could  not 
come  through — indeed,  had  no  chance  to 
come  through. 

THK   BmEATTCIlACT 

Allied  to  the  cost  of  government  is  yet  an- 
other phenomenon,  the  emergence  of  a  mas- 
sive, centralized  bureaucracy.  Today  the  bu- 
reaucracy has  partially  replaced  the  Congress 
as  the  governing  body  of  our  nation.  Even 
the  President  cannot  make  a  unilateral  de- 
cision and  hopes  to  have  It  carried  out  unless 
the  bureaucrats  go  along.  As  far  as  Congress 
is  concerned,  the  best  it  can  do  is  to  place 
minor  curbs  on  spending  by  the  bureaucracy. 
Indeed,  many  departments  and  agencies, 
especially  the  latter,  operate  without  any 
reference  to  Congress  at  all  except  that  of 
presenting  their  annual  budget  demands. 
There  are  some  departments  and  agencies 
that  operate  more  like  independent  states 
within  the  state  than  they  do  as  public 
servants.  And  who  controls  this  monolith? 
The  answer  Is  no  one!  The  bureaucracy  Is 
responsible  to  Itself.  Congress  controls  de- 
partmental and  most  agency  heads  but  these 
few  individuals  usually  have  only  a  short 
tenure  In  their  positions,  and  they  barely  im- 
pinge upon  the  bureaucratic  modus  operandi 
and  affect  Its  basic  nature  not  at  all. 

There  is  yet  another  element  In  the  bu- 
reaucracy that  is  even  more  disturbing.  As 
the  bureaucracy  grew  and  gained  power,  big 
business,  if  it  were  to  function  at  all,  had  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  bureaucracy,  and 
eventually  big  business  moved  into  an  un- 
easy alliance  with  the  bureaucrats.  As  a  re- 
sult we  now  see  big  business  increasingly  be- 
ing protected  by  the  bureaucracy,  protected 
from  competition  with  more  go-ahead  rivals. 
The  original  piu-poee  of  all  this  regulating, 
with  its  massive  overload  of  red  tape,  was 
to  protect  the  public  from  the  corporations; 
but  today  in  many  Instances  the  position  has 
lieen  reversed — it  la  the  corporation  that  is 
being  protected  from  the  public.  And  the 
corporations,  most  of  whom  do  not  like  the 
situation,  have  little  option  but  to  go  along. 
As  a  third  stage,  we  now  see  big  business 
calling  for  centralized  planning  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  bureaucracy,  and  I  find  this 
potential  accretion  of  power  l)etween  bu- 
reaucracy and  business  singularly  disturb- 
ing. The  free  competltltlon  of  the  market- 
place has  given  way  to  regulation  and,  as  a 
result,  true  competition  is  disappearing. 

Quite  frankly,  I  believe  that  the  bu- 
reaucracy is  now  out  of  control.  It  is  not  con- 
trolled by  the  elected  representatives  and  it 
cannot  control  Itself.  It  is  impervious  to  such 
old-fashioned  notions  as  individual  re- 
sponsibility for  btu-eaucratlc  action,  service 
to  a  citizen,  restraint  of  authority  and,  above 
all,  civility  In  Its  public  contacts. 

One  of  the  biggest  challenges  of  our  third 
century  Is  that  of  controlling  the  bu- 
reaucracy. We  have  antitrust  laws  to  prevent 
any  one  corporation  or  cartel  from  dominat- 
ing an  industry.  We  now  need  similar  con- 
straints to  prevent  the  bureaucracy  from 
dominatlns  o\ir  coimtry  and  our  lives. 

We  have  to  look  at  the  situation  in  the 
same  way  we  would  if  we  had  to  face  the 
threat  of  unbridled  power  in  Washington  in 
some  other  form.  We  would  expect  Congress 
to  take  action  and  it  la  here  that  the  respon- 
sibility lies.  Such  Congressional  action  could 
take  several  fM-ms.  First,  Congress  should 
st<^  passing  so  many  laws.  Sadly,  most  laws 
emanating  from  Congress  are  ill-conceived, 
badly     researched,     over-oompllcated     and 


probably  unnecessary.  Those  laws  arise  not 
from  tba  people^s  demands  but  because  of 
unwise  promiseB  made  during  elections 
capricious  attempts  on  the  part  of  CongrcM- 
men  to  capture  public  grievances  which 
would  best  be  settled  by  the  public  itself 
through  ideologists  who  feel  that  they  can 
run  yoiu"  life  better  than  you  can;  and,  sadly, 
laws  sometimes  arise  through  plain  l>ad  judg- 
ment. Since  every  law  has  to  be  administered 
and  thus  causes  growth,  a  steady,  remorseless 
growth  In  bureaucratic  size  and  power 
resiUtB. 

KQUALITY     or     OPPOaTUNFTY 

And  now  let  me  raise  yet  another  issue. 
Thia  republic  was  originally  founded  upon 
the  principle  of  equality  of  opportunity.  This 
Is  a  noble  principle.  More  recently  the  stress 
has  been  upon  equality  for  all.  This  refine- 
ment— ^for  all — is  even  more  noble.  But  both 
the  original  concept  and  its  refinement  have 
now  been  debased.  Instead  of  striving  for 
equality  of  opportunity,  we  now  seem  to  be 
demanding  Instead  equality  of  results.  It  is 
no  longer  enough  for  law  to  give  everyone  an 
equal  chance.  Instead  Oongreas  and  bureauc- 
racy alike  seem  to  be  promising  that  from 
this  equality  of  opportumty  will  artae  an 
equality  of  results.  Thus  the  poor  are  assiu-ed 
and  led  to  expect  not  merely  that  they  will 
have  the  chance,  but  that  instead  they  will 
inevitably  end  up  with  college  degrees,  the 
fancy  houses,  the  trips  abroad  and  what 
have  you,  which  are  said  to  be  synonymoug 
with  the  "good  life."  The  state  has  little  to 
do  with  achieving  these  expectations  and  cer- 
tainly is  not  the  guarantor. 

What  is  needed  is  a  return  to  the  ideals  of 
individual  achievement  and  responsibility.  I 
offer  this  as  a  substitute  for  Washington* 
managed  social  engineering  and  its  massivt 
Intrusion  into  our  dally  lives. 

rWB  CHALiBMOB 

As  Americans  enter  their  third  century 
there  are  momentous  tasks  for  them.  The 
first  Is  to  recapture  our  traditional  view  of 
government.  That  is  to  say,  government  must 
be  limited  in  its  scope  because  by  its  nature 
it  has  limited  capablUtles.  We  mxist  also  re- 
member that  unlimited  government  rapidly 
degenerates  into  inflationary  economics,  into 
false  promises,  into  lies,  inefficiency,  igno- 
rance and  Into  the  abuse  of  power.  We  must 
also  remember  that  the  material  and  psychic 
cost  of  such  government  can  end  In  material 
and  moral  bankruptcy. 

A  second  task  is  to  limit,  probably  by  con- 
stitutional means,  the  power  of  the  bureauc- 
racy, the  executor  of  government,  ae  it  seeks 
to  take  our  own  lives  and  ultimately  our 
spirits.  Within  this  task  we  must  also  sever 
business  from  the  bureaucracy  and  return  to 
a  system  of  free  competition  arising  from  free 
enterprise. 

A  third  task  is  to  turn  aroimd  the  betrayal 
of  fundamental  principle,  the  betrayal  of 
equality  of  opportunity.  It  is  a  betrayal  of  a 
fundamentca  American  principle  to  pretend 
that  the  state  can  provide  equality  of  results. 

And,  this  leads  to  the  fourth  task  for  the 
third  century.  As  we  return  to  equality  of 
opportunity,  let  us  recapture  the  sense  of 
individual  responsibility.  In  the  latter  two 
tasks  the  re^)onaiblllty  Is  that  of  every  In- 
dividual in  our  vast  land. 

We  can  do  all  of  this.  I  have  never  wavered 
in  my  respect  for  and  faith  in  the  American 
people.  In  our  first  two  centuries  we  have 
achieved  more  than  any  civilization  yet 
known  to  man.  If  we  are  to  play  an  inter- 
national role  in  an  increasingly  anarchic 
world,  we  must  succeed  in  these  tasks.  We 
must,  to  conduot  an  effective  foreign  policy, 
develop  at  home  a  political  and  social  fabric 
which  is  strong,  unified  and  imaginative.  Can 
we  do  this,  or  will  the  third  century  be  an 
epilogue,  given  over  to  an  apathetic  people 
half  enslaved  to  a  worthless  government? 
Or,  will  the  third  century  be  but  a  prologue 
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to  even  nobler  tlmest  We  have  the  capacity 
(or  the  latter.  That  la  the  option  I  choose. 

THZ  WOttLO  SCKNX 

An  American  slarateglc  withdrawal  from 
the  world  ecene  Is  now  underway  and  at  an 
ever-Increasing  pace.  We  are  abandoning 
valuable  relationships  with  allies  In  AsU 
and  m  Europe.  Substitutes  do  not  exist  else- 
where in  the  world.  Soon  we  may  well  be 
alone.  At  present,  the  InltUtive  In  Europe 
and  Asia  has  passed  entirely  into  the  hands 
of  our  adversaries.  We  must  now  react  to 
tlieir  moves.  This  is  always  the  nature  of  a 
retreat.  In  the  face  of  this  situation,  the 
United  Statee  Congress,  with  the  enthusi- 
astic aid  of  the  media,  acts  to  hinder  Execu- 
tive prerogatives  in  foreign  policy  and  will, 
if  left  alone,  emasctdate  the  Executive.  We 
have  already  reached  that  state  where  we  will 
not  honor  any  external  obligatioiM  except  in 
the  most  extreme  contingency,  which  means 
when  it  is  too  late  and,  therefore,  highly 
dangerous  to  the  world  at  large. 

What  are  the  potential  consequences  of 
this  retreat? 

Especially  I  must  raise  the  question: 
Where  wUl  it  stop?  Where  will  a  new  Ameri- 
can frontier  t>e  drawn  and  what  wUl  be  our 
status  behind  this  frontier?  But,  before  I 
do  this,  let  me  offer  four  basic  suppositions 
M  to  why  we  have  reached  this  powerless 
state.  Let  me  present  these  suppositions  in  a 
form  that  our  allies  might  pose: 

1.  Can  the  United  States  be  depended  upon 
to  honor  obligations  when  the  need  arises? 

2.  To  what  degree  does  declining  U.8.  mili- 
tary power,  especially  the  example  of  Its  mis- 
use In  Vietnam,  render  us  less  and  less 
potent? 

3.  To  what  degree  does  the  fact  that  U.S. 
foreign  policy  has  now  l>ecome  a  prerogative 
of  Congress  render  ua  lmix>tent? 

4.  Will  the  adversaries  of  the  United  States 
seek  to  exploit  the  situation  and  In  what 
way? 

The  ultimate  question  then  arises:  What 
does  the  United  States  intend  to  do  about  it 
all?  But,  let  me  first  look  at  the  world  which 
now  seems  to  be  shaping  up.  I  recall  that  it 
has  been  said,  "men  prophesy  and  history 
makes  fools  of  them."  Nevertheless,  let  me 
now  make  some  prophecies  and  hc^>e  that 
my  record  will  be  as  good  as  that  of  past 
years. 

THE   SOVIET   THREAT 

Europe  Is  still  our  most  significant  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  link  in  the  world  and 
quantitatively  our  most  powerful  military 
alliance.  As  I  see  It,  Kurc^e  is  In  the  process 
of  being  strategically  out -flanked  by  the 
Soviet  Union  along  Its  Mediterranean  sea- 
board on  a  grand  scale.  Soviet  naval  power 
has  for  same  time  been  able  to  compete  with 
the  Sixth  Fleet  which,  in  any  case,  I  have 
always  regarded  more  as  a  target  than  as  a 
deterrent.  But,  more  Importantly,  It  is 
through  the  Mediterranean  gateway  that  the 
oil  which  la  the  lifeline  of  Industrial  Europe 
flows,  despite  the  Impact  of  super  tankers 
and  routes  aroxmd  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope. 

Let  us  contemplate  the  changes  which  are 
pending  in  this  critical  Mediterranean  area. 
We  are  well  aware  of  the  constant  threat  of 
war  between  Israel  and  the  Arabs.  The  ques- 
tion is,  what  will  the  United  States  do  If  and 
when  such  a  war  breaks  out,  and  more  Impor- 
tantly, what  strategy  will  Israel  adopt  If  it 
feels  the  United  States  cannot  be  depended 
up<m  when  the  chips  are  down?  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  Israelis  will,  like  Samson, 
prefer  to  pull  the  whole  bouse  down  around 
them  rather  than  go  under  by  themselves. 
This  policy  of  desperation  could  take  nuiny 
forms.  One  course  would  be  a  pre-emptive 
war  against  Egypt  and  Syria  where  the  ulti- 
mate targets  are  Cairo  and  Damaactu  and 
contr<d  of  such  strategic  areas  as  the  Aswan 
Dam.  Such  a  move  would  virtually  Insure 
the  intervention  of  the  Soviets  (Indeed  this 
would  be  the  Israeli  objective)  which  would 


In  turn  force  NATO  to  either  surrender  or 
fight.  In  the  longer  term  Israel  might  decide 
to  acquire  and  use  nuclear  weapons,  again 
forcing  a  United  States/Soviet  showdown. 
Only  a  powerful  United  States,  whose  will  is 
cre(Uble,  can  control  such  dire  possibilities. 
Including  the  Issues  posed  by  the  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  by  many  states  other 
than  Israel.  It  may  well  be  that  a  policy  for 
stabilizing  the  Middle  East  must  be  referred 
to  Moscow.  Here  I  wonder  if  the  United  States 
will  in  the  futiu-e  have  the  credibility,  let 
alone  the  power,  to  back  up  this  policy — to 
Influence  the  Soviets  toward  caution. 

Let  me  carry  a  little  further  the  thought 
of  Soviet  out-flanking  of  £^urope  in  the  Medi- 
terranean area.  In  the  not  too  distant  fu- 
ture. Marshal  Tito  of  Yugoslavia  will  pass 
from  the  scene.  Tugsolavia  has  always  had 
a  tendency  toward  fragmentation  among  its 
various  minorities.  Tito,  the  great  unifier, 
will  be  gone  and  there  will  be  internal  fric- 
tions in  Yugoslavia.  The  temptation  for  the 
Soviets  to  intervene  physically  will  be  all  but 
overwhelming.  And,  why  should  the  Soviets 
not  intervene?  Of  what  countervailing  forces 
need  they  be  frightened?  With  the  Soviets 
established  in  Yugoslavia,  the  Mediterranean 
would  come  even  more  tinder  their  domi- 
nance. We  have  also  witnessed  recent  events 
In  Portugal,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Sea,  where  a  strong  Moscow-oriented  party 
is  making  its  drive  to  power.  What  will  be 
the  relationship  between  Portugal  and  the 
Soviet  sea  power?  Will  Portugal  become  the 
cork  in  the  Mediterranean  l>ottle? 

If  even  a  part  of  this  scenario  eventuates, 
we  shall  see  all  of  Europe  strategically  out- 
flanked. There  is  no  way  it  can  be  stopped 
except  by  strong  diplomatic  pressure  on  Mos- 
cow by  the  United  States,  backed  up  by 
United  States  power  and  a  United  States  will 
to  use  that  power.  As  I  look  around  Congress. 
I  do  not  see  that  will.  As  I  look  at  the  United 
States  military  posture,  I  see  it  rapidly  di- 
minishing while  at  the  same  time  many  of 
my  colleagues  in  Congress  clamor  for  even 
more  cuts  in  the  defense  budget.  No  doubt 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  Congress  will  con- 
vert rapidly  from  "dove"  to  "hawk"  when 
they  eventually  see  the  seriousness  of  our 
eroded  position  in  Europe  but,  by  then,  it 
will  be  too  late.  After  all,  we  elect  men  to 
Cmgress  to  think  hard  and  prepare  for  long 
term  eventualities,  not  to  repent  at  the  hour 
of  surrender  and  then  pretend  that  such  re- 
pentance Is  leadership. 

ASIA 

Now,  let  us,  in  this  overview  of  this  pos- 
sible world  to  be,  look  at  Asia.  The  Southeast 
flank  of  Asia,  that  is  Southeast  Asia,  is  all 
but  lost  to  communism,  and  soon  we  will 
face  a  hostile  seaboard  running  from  the 
Bering  Straits  off  Alaska,  along  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  the  Soviet  Union,  along  the  seaboard 
of  Conuuunlst  China  and  into  a  now  nearly 
Communist  Southeast  Asia.  What  will  be  the 
Impact  of  this  hostile  seaboard?  Perhaps  the 
two  great  Communist  powers  will  quarrel 
over  the  spoils.  I  certainly  do  not  expect  this 
new  Communist  area  to  be  monolithic;  most 
of  the  old  divisions  will  persist.  Someone 
once  said,  "Ood  looks  after  fools,  drunkards 
and  the  United  States  of  America."  Perhaps 
internal  dlvlsiveness  will  ease  the  situation. 
Let  tis  reflect  on  the  strategic  Importance  of 
Southeast  Asia.  At  this  moment  there  is  a 
super  tanker  every  fifty  miles  between  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  Japan.  Japan,  with  the 
worlds  third  largest  economy.  Is  totally  de- 
pendent upon  imported  oil.  Each  tanker  mtist 
run  the  narrow  Malacca  Straits  which  soon 
cotild  bo  under  Soviet  dominance.  Will  Japan, 
with  this  noose  placed  around  her  neck,  and 
taking  note  of  U.S.  unreliability,  ttim  to  us 
or  to  one  of  the  great  Communist  powers  for 
a  new  arrangement?  Will  Japan  build  nuclear 
weapons?  Japan  can  hardly  afford  to  do 
nothing. 


Then,  as  a  contrast,  let  us  look  at  the  inter- 
esting situation  of  Thailand,  the  strategic 
pivot  point  of  Southeast  Asia.  As  the  Jiqw- 
nese  demonstrated  In  World  War  n,  he  who 
holds  Thailand  can  move  West  Into  Burma 
and  thtis  Into  India,  or  South  along  l^e  Ar- 
chipelago of  Indonesia  to  Australia.  In  terms 
of  communications,  the  world  can  be  divided 
In  two.  The  predicament  of  the  Thais  who 
have  a  bilateral  alliance  with  the  United 
States,  in  addition  to  a  commitment  under 
SEATO,  is  Interesting.  They  have  already.  It 
seems,  made  their  decision.  Even  as  the 
Communist  forces  encircle  them,  they  are 
asking  the  remaining  elements  of  United 
States  air  power  to  leave  their  country.  Why? 
They  have  seen  what  happened  In  Vietnam 
where  we  became  Involved  In  a  bloody  war 
which  we  had  no  Intention  of  winning; 
where  our  air  power  was  limited  to  Insignifi- 
cant targets;  where  our  naval  power  with  Its 
amphlblotis  capacity  to  Invade  the  enemy 
was  held  in  check;  and  where  our  armed 
forces  were  misdeployed  so  that  they  could 
only  react  to  the  enemy's  actions.  Then  the 
Thais  saw  that  after  perpetuating  this 
shocking  situation  for  some  years  the  United 
States  became  tired  of  it  all  and  departed. 
They  fxirther  saw  that  we  could  not,  even 
after  departtu'e,  give  adequate  military  aid 
to  our  erstwhile  allies.  Why  then  should  they 
want  to  have  any  relationship  with  the 
United  States?  Why  not  Instead  turn  to  that 
classic  Thai  policy  of  bending  like  a  reed 
to  the  oncoming  force,  hoping  that  when  it 
is  all  over,  circumstances  would  not  be  so 
adverse  as  to  prevent  the  reed  from  standing 
up  straight  again. 

At  this  stage,  let  me  make  one  other  p>olnt. 
I  am  not  advocating  that  the  United  States 
arm  itself  to  the  teeth,  adopt  a  policy  of 
hostile  belligerence  and  seek  to  be  the  world's 
policeman  In  each  and  every  case  that  vio- 
lates our  concept  of  international  order. 

On  the  contrary,  I  believe  we  were  right 
these  past  five  years  to  try  to  form  a  closer 
relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  to 
begin  a  limited  relationship  with  Commtmlst 
China.  But,  detente,  by  itself,  is  not  a  for- 
eign policy.  What  I  would  like  to  see  emerg- 
ing from  these  closer  relationships  Is  a 
more  vigorotis,  a  noore  Intensive,  a  more 
forward-looking  American  diplomatic  pos- 
ture in  which  we  clearly  let  otir  adversaries 
know  what  the  United  States  Interests  are, 
what  we  will  do  to  protect  these  interests, 
the  power  we  have  to  Indulge  In  anch  pro- 
tection and,  above  all,  the  nature  of  ctir  will. 
I  had  hoped  that  our  recent  foreign  policy 
activity  would  develop  into  such  a  diplomatic 
offensive  in  which  detente  was  to  be  but  a 
first  step.  After  all,  it  is  a  fimdamental 
maxim  of  International  diplomacy  that  one 
conducts  one's  most  skillful  diplomacy  with 
one's  most  dangerous  adversary.  But  alas, 
through  an  absence  of  straight  diplomatic 
talk,  through  a  capricious  Congress  and  a 
nation  whose  will  has  been  sapped  by  the 
mishandling  of  the  Vietnam  War,  detente 
seems  merely  to  reveal  to  ottr  adversaries  the 
awftil  extent  of  our  Inadequacies  rather  than 
the  validity  of  our  intentions. 
AMEHic.%'s  rtrriTRE 

But,  to  get  back  to  the  point — what  will 
be  the  end  of  this  American  strategic  with- 
drawal? Where  will  our  frontier  be  with  Eu- 
rope held  hostage;  Japan  emasctilated;  a  hos- 
tile Asia  extending  from  the  Bering  Sea  to 
Singapore;  and  with  our  allies  painfully 
conscious  of  our  unreliability  and  lack  of 
win.  If  my  gloomy  analysis  is  even  partially 
right,  we  are  In  retreat  which  will  end  only 
on  the  North  American  continent.  What  will 
this  mean  to  a  world  which  has  looked  upon 
tis  as  a  model  and  even  from  time  to  time  m 
a  savior?  The  details  are  impossible  to  pre- 
dict, except  that  conoeptuaUy.  we  must  now 
face  a  different  world  from  anything  we  hare 
seen  before. 

In  the  world  situation  which  I  Imagine,  1 
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foresee  the  United  States  as  an  Isolated  for- 
tress In  a  planetary  society  which  Is  funda- 
mentally hostile  to  the  American  Ideal.  This 
has  been  Increasingly  the  case  theM  past  ten 
years  during  which  tUne  our  leadership  has 
eroded  with  more  and  more  societies  becom- 
ing Indifferent  to  United  States  leadership. 

And  now,  the  pace  of  this  erosion  Is 
rapidly  accelerating.  What  will  the  Impact 
be?  Politically  the  impact  could  be  enor- 
mously significant.  If  history  can  be  our 
guide,  states  In  this  condition,  i.e.,  the 
United  States,  tend  to  follow  one  of  two 
courses.  They  fall  to  squabbling  over  petty, 
internal  dlfflcultles  untU  government,  as  *e 
know  it,  lapses  into  a  corrupt,  incompetent 
anarchy.  The  alternative  Is  the  emergence 
of  the  "man  on  horseback" — the  dictator 
who  comes  to  save  the  people  and  ends  up 
tyrannizing  them. 

There  would  also  bt  significant  economic 
consequences  of  this  erosion  of  leadership. 
There  has  been  only  one  true  International 
movement  in  this  century  and  that  has  been 
international  commerce,  primarily  among 
free  nations.  Here,  the  United  States 
emerged  as  a  leader.  The  standard  of  living 
of  a  greater  part  of  the  planet  has  benefitted 
from  this  great  international  movement.  I 
do  not  foresee  any  further  economic  advance 
In  this  new  world  order  that  is  emerging  but 
rather  a  general  decline  as  the  United  States 
withdraws  from  the  world  economy.  As  may 
be  seen  in  neighboring  countries,  centralized 
planned  economies  p''oduce,  as  they  have  al- 
ways produced  to  date,  a  dull,  grey  level  of 
mediocrity  for  all.  Perhaps,  however,  our  big- 
gest diminution  will  come  culturally.  The 
world  needs  the  United  States  as  a  stage 
wherein  freedom  and  diffuse  ideas  can  be 
tested  (and  even  accepted  from  time  to 
time)  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind.  This 
was  what  the  advent  of  this  Republic  meant. 
This  is  what  our  future  should  offer.  This 
role  has  yet  only  been  partially  fulfilled.  It 
win  never  be  fulfilled  by  a  Fortress  America 
and  all  of  us  will  be  lesser  humans  because 
of  It. 

But,  more  importantly,  a  policy  of  l.sola- 
tlon  In  1980  will  be  far  different  in  a  world 
strategic  sense  from  a  policy  of  isolation  In, 
say.  1880.  In  1880  the  United  SUtes  had  not 
declared  its  hand  as  a  world  leader,  but  by 
1980  we  will  have  played  the  role  for  many 
decades  and,  as  it  seems,  will  have  been 
found  wanting.  We  shall  soon  face,  if  the 
drift  continues,  a  general  world  rejection  of 
American  leadership  and.  as  I  have  indicated, 
everyone  will  sviffer. 

Now,  you  may  ask  me  as  a  United  States 
Senator:  What  do  we  do?  Where  do  we  turn? 
Quite  frankly,  while  I  do  not  see  immediate 
relief  in  the  Congressional  arena,  I  do  be- 
lieve that  it  eventually  must  come  from 
there  and  also  from  the  Executive.  An  awak- 
ened American  people  must  demand  the  kind 
of  leadership  to  which  they  are  entitled.  Let 
me  offer  some  guidelines.  First,  this  Is  not 
a  time  for  party- to-party  divlstveness.  We 
need  a  return  to  bipartisanship  in  foreign 
affairs.  The  Executive  should  brief  and  con- 
,  suit  Congressional  leaders  before  a  decisive 
action  is  taken  and  this  consultation  and 
briefing  must  always  be  totally  honest.  Con- 
gressional leaders  must  In  turn  respond  In 
terms  of  what  is  best  for  their  country  rather 
than  their  party  or,  worse,  their  own  political 
skins. 

Secondly,  based  upon  bipartisanship,  the 
Initiative  as  well  as  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy  must  be  returned  to  the  Executive  for 
both  long-  and  short-term  actions. 

Third,  and  here  I  appealed  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  media  in  particular,  let  us  all 
realize  that  foreign  policy  cannot  be  made 
In  the  streets.  Criticize,  analyze,  evaluate  to 
your  heart's  content  but  please  do  not 
provoke  those  kinds  of  pressures  that  make 
politicians  forsake  their  Judgment  and  in- 
stead turn  to  the  assuaging  of  electoral  pas- 
sion. 


Fourth,  we  must  remember  that  there  are 
no  instant  solutions.  Solutions  arise  through 
the  practice  of  such  ancient  virtues  as  com- 
mon sense,  disciplined  thought,  courageous 
action,  perseverance,  honesty  and  dvlllty. 
Fifth,  let  us  also  realize  that  any  and  every 
foreign  policy  venture  is  dependent  upon  au 
America  which  Is  militarily  strong,  eco- 
nomically strong,  and  strong  in  Congres- 
sional  and   Executive   leadership. 

Last,  and  most  signlflcantly,  we  must  un- 
dertake International  commitments  only 
when  these  are  clearly  in  our  national  in- 
terest, which  is  that  of  preserving  a  global 
balance  of  power.  This  Is  the  role  that  history 
has  placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  United 
States — that  of  preventing  any  one  power  or 
group  of  powers  from  obtaining  a  total 
hegemony  over  the  planet. 

To  prevent  such  hegemony  from  taking 
place  will  require  us  to  enter  into  alliances 
with  others.  Such  commitments  should  be 
entered  into  sparingly  and  only  after  the 
most  mature  and  solemn  national  delibera- 
tion. Once  entered  into,  however,  both  ally 
and  adversary  alike  should  know  beyond  any 
doubt  that  we  will  thereafter  honor  each 
obligation  to  its  ultimate  consequences,  re- 
gardless of  cost.  It  Is  then  and  only  then  that 
we  shall  enjoy  a  stable  world.  But  such  a 
situation  will  in  the  end  arise  not  solely 
frcHn  a  responsible  Congress  and  an  able 
Executive,  but  from  a  stable  and  strong  peo- 
ple. That  is  the  key. 

Thus,  It  Is  to  the  American  people  with 
their  conunon  sense  and  natural  Instinct  for 
the  good  of  their  country  that  we  must  seek 
our  salvation.  But,  the  American  people  must 
be  acciu>ately  Informed,  not  misinformed  to 
suit  the  personal  inclination  of  any  group 
or  the  political  machinations  of  elected  or 
appointed  officials.  I  make  a  plea  today  for 
the  people  to  be  told  the  truth.  To  be  in- 
formed, the  American  people  need  leaders 
who  "tell  it  like  It  i.s  '  and  who  have  the 
courage  and  ability  to  deal  with  the  real 
world  as  it  Is  and  in  fuh  view  of  the  people. 
Above  all,  we  need  a  Congress  which  places 
a  coherent  United  States  foreign  policy  above 
party  and  above  personal  interests.  We  have 
had  such  leaders  before.  We  have  had  a 
responsible  Congress  before.  We  can  have  it 
again,  but  I  believe  It  Is  only  the  American 
people  who  can  effect  this  transformation. 

I  do  not  like  what  I  see  ahead  of  us.  But. 
we  have  enormous  material  and  spiritual  re- 
sources, most  of  them  as  yet  untapped.  We 
have  now  come  to  that  time  when  we  must 
draw  upon  these.  With  our  latent  capacities 
iinleashed,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  situa- 
tion can  be  reversed. 

The  basic  underlying  requirements  to  solve 
both  our  domestic  and  worldwide  problems 
rest  upon  strong  leadership  from  the  Presi- 
dent; the  better  understanding  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Its  place  In  our  tripartite  form  of 
government  and  Its  responsibilities;  and  from 
the  people  themselves  a  willingness  to  make 
whatever  sacrifices  are  needed  In  order  to 
achieve  those  goals  which  guarantee  the  per- 
petuation of  our  Republic  and  our  way  of 
life. 

Within  five  or  ten  years,  and  I  am  afraid 
closer  to  five,  the  United  States  must  show 
a  determination  to  adopt  this  winning 
strategy  or  I  fear  that,  like  Rome,  we  as  a 
nation  will  continue  on  a  downward  path 
which  can  only  end  with  the  Inevitable  ex- 
tinguishment of  our  liberty. 


TESTIMONY    OP    G.E.     ENGINEERS: 
NUCLEAR  DESIGN  DEFECTS 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the  three 
nuclear  engineers  who  left  General  Elec- 
tric earlier  this  month  were  in  Waslilng- 
ton  last  week  to  testify  before  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

The    three   men — Dale   Bridenbaugh, 


Richard  Hubbard,  and  Gregory  Minor- 
presented  70  pages  of  prepared  tMtimony 
concerning  design  d^ects  in  today's  re- 
actors, inadequate  quality  assurance  in 
nuclear  manufacturing,  the  importance 
of  human  error  in  nuclear  safety,  reactor 
decontamination,  and  the  ever-increas- 
ing exposure  of  nuclear  employees  to 
ever  higher  levels  of  radiation. 

I  think  the  Joint  Committee  acted 
commendably  in  rapidly  inviting  the  tes- 
timony of  these  very  sincere  and  com- 
petent engineers.  But  in  testifying,  ol 
course,  their  time  was  limited,  and  the 
gentlemen  were  able  to  cover  only  a  part 
of  their  complete  paper  and  only  a  small 
number  of  the  design  defects  which  cou- 
cem  them. 

I  believe  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
their  complete  testimony  be  made  avail- 
able now  to  my  colleagues  and  their 
staffs. 

Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  first  portion  of  their  testimony, 
concemin;;  design  defects,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Testimony  of  Dale  B.  BaioENaAucH,  Richau 

B.  HuBBAao,  OaccoaT  C.  Minob  Beforx  thx 

JoiNr   Committee  on  Atomic  Enkbct 
I.  imaooucTioif 

When  we  first  Joined  the  Oeneral  Electric 
Nuclear  Division,  we  were  very  excited  about 
the  idea  of  this  new  technology — atomic 
power — and  the  promise  of  a  virtually  limit- 
less source  of  safe,  clean  and  economic  ener- 
gy for  this  and  future  generations.  There  was 
a  sense  of  excitement  in  the  Industry  that 
approached  a  missionary  zeal  in  those  early 
days.  Like  many  of  our  colleagues,  we  felt 
that  the  results  of  our  work  would  provide 
major  benefits  to  mankind. 

But  now,  after  a  combined  total  of  mor« 
than  40  years  of  experience  in  all  facets  of 
the  sale,  design,  manufacturing,  construc- 
tion, and  operation  of  nuclear  power  plants, 
we  see  that  the  vision  has  faded.  The  prom- 
ise is  still  unfulfilled. 

The  nuclear  Industry  has  developed  to  be- 
come an  industry  of  narrow  specialists,  each 
promoting  and  refining  a  fragment  of  the 
technology,  with  little  comprehension  of  the 
total  Impact  on  our  world  system. 

On  February  2,  197C.  we  simultaneously  re- 
signed our  management  positions  from  the 
Oeneral  EUectric  Company. 

We  did  so  t>ecau8e  we  could  no  longer 
Justify  devoting  our  life  energies  to  the 
continued  development  and  expansion  ol 
nuclear  fission  p>ower — a  system  we  believe 
to  be  so  dangerous  that  it  now  threatens  the 
very  existence  of  life  on  this  planet. 

We  could  no  longer  rationalize  away  the 
(act  that  our  daily  labor  would  result  in  a 
radioactive  legacy  for  our  chUdren  and 
grandchildren  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
years.  We  could  no  longer  resolve  our  con- 
tinued participation  in  an  Industry  which 
win  depend  upon  the  production  of  vast 
amounts  of  plutonlum,  a  material  known  to 
cause  cancer  and  produce  genetic  effects,  and 
which  facilitates  the  continued  proliferation 
of  atomic  weapons  throughout  the  world. 

We  know  that  this  Committee  has  heard 
abundant  testimony  over  the  past  30  years 
on  these  aspects  of  nuclear  power,  but  we 
feel  it  is  important  to  express  our  deep  con- 
cern about  the  entire  technology  before 
turning  to  the  specifics  of  onr  experience. 

We  resigned  our  Jobs  to  commit  ourselves 
totally  to  the  education  of  the  public  on  all 
aspects  and  dangers  of  nuclear  power  as  we 
have  learned  them  over  our  many  years  of 
experience  In  the  Industry. 
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We  hc^M  that  this  Committee,  In  exerclss 
of  its  legislative  oversight  function,  will  pro- 
Tide  the  vigorous  safety  evaluation  this  pro- 
gram so  desperately  needs. 

Our  personal  biographies  are  attached  as 
Exhibit  A. 

Copies  of  our  letters  of  resignation  are 
attached  as  Exhibit  B. 

n.     NUCLEAS     POWEE ^DEFICIENCIES     IK     MAMT 

ABEAS  COMSnfE  TO  MAKE  IT  xmSAFE 

The  nation  Is  continually  assured  by  the 
industry,  the  power  plant  owners,  and  the 
NEC  that  nuclear  power  plants  are  designed 
to  be  very  safe.  OverUpplng  emergency  sys- 
tems and  redundant  components  are  In- 
corporated into  the  plant  design  to  reduce 
Xbt  consequences  of  a  single  malfunction, 
and  hence,  to  Increase  plant  reUabUlty. 
Complex  mathematical  models  of  the  plants 
are  then  promoted  to  the  public  as  predicting 
a  very  low  probability  and  Impact  of  a  major 
accident.  The  most  reoent  example,  of  course, 
to  WASH  1400.  the  "Rasmussen"  report. 

But  "actual"  performance  does  not  meet 
the  "theoretical"  projections.  The  unplanned 
anomaly  Is  the  "human  factor";  for  example, 
the  designers  who  had  not  properly  consid- 
ered all  the  relevant  design  parameters.  The 
result  Is  in  an  incomplete  or  uncoordinated 
design. 

The  Industry,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
NBC  has  over-emphasized  the  theoretical 
approach  In  design  verification  with  Insuffi- 
cient prototype,  laboratory,  or  field  test  verl- 
flcatlon.  The  result  Is  Inadequate  and  unsafe 
design. 

In  the  Implementation  of  today's  regula- 
tory process,  there  Is  a  tendency  to  review 
each  safety  concern  separately  and  to  then 
conclude  that  the  specific  concern,  by  Itself, 
does  not  present  an  undue  safety  hazard  to 
the  pubUc.  But  what  attention  la  given  to 
the  summations  of  aU  the  Individual  safety 
hazards?  How  many  Q>eclfic  safety  concerns 
does  It  take  to  conclude  tliat  the  whole 
system  is  unsafe? 

A.  Design  iefecU 

Through  our  experiences  we  are  aware  of 
many  design  deficiencies  and  unresolved  reg- 
ulatory Issues  that  have  a  serious  Impact  on 
the  safety  of  nuclear  power  plants.  We  have 
listed  herein  some  examples  of  safety  haz- 
ards  and  NRC  regulation  inadequacies  In 
the  design,  manufacturing,  construction, 
operating,  and  maintenance  of  a  nuclear  fa- 
cility. The  examples  ct  design  deficiencies  In 
nuclear  plants  In  operation  and  under  con- 
struction are  grouped  as  follows:-  core,  con- 
trol rods,  reactor  vessel,  primary  contain- 
ment, materials,  and  supporting  systems. 
1.  Plow-Induced  Vibration  in  the  Core 

Ught  water  reactors  have  been  plagued  by 
numerous  flow  Induced  vibration  problems  In 
both  BWR's  and  PWR's.  Such  problems  re- 
sult from  the  continual  rapid  flow  of  cooling 
water  through  the  complex  core  geometry. 
This  diagram  (Figiwe  1)  will  assist  In  under- 
standing the  problem. 

The  earliest  serious  such  problem  experi- 
enced with  a  BWR  was  the  core  shroud  and 
thermal  shield  seal  at  the  Big  Rock  Point 
Plant  In  Northern  Michigan  In  1964.  The  re- 
pair of  this  flow-Induced  vibration  problem 
required  approximately  one  year  of  outage 
time  and  millions  of  doUars  of  expense. 

Flow-Induced  vibrations  have  been  experi- 
enced at  PWR's  as  well,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  PWR's  are  somew'hat  more  susceptible 
since  they  are  designed  with  higher  flow 
velocities  In  the  reactor  vessel  than  are  seen 
in  boiling  water  reactors.  Flow-Induced  vi- 
bration problems  at  a  PWR  were  experienced 
nt,  among  others,  Duke  Power's  Oconee  Plant 
tn  1972,  where  failure  of  an  in-vessel  com- 
ponent resulted  In  severe  damage  to  the  tube 
Kheet  of  a  steam  generator,  at  the  Rochester 
G  &  E  ainna  Plant  In  1971,  and  at  the  Cbooe 
PWR  and  Sena  PWR  Plants  In  Europe  In  the 
late  1960'8. 


a.  Sparger  teUure 

The  fatigue  f aUure  oi  the  In-vessel  spargers 
is  a  continuing  flow-Induced  vibration  prob- 
lem. A  sparger  is  generally  a  large  beavy- 
waUed  pipe  designed  to  distribute  fluid  uni- 
formly within  the  vessel.  (See  Figure  1.) 

An  eaily  example  was  the  fatigue  failure 
oi  the  liquid  poison  sparger  at  the  Oarlg- 
Uano  Plant  In  Itidy  In  1964.  The  failure  was 
first  discovered  when  leakage  was  noted  com- 
ing from  an  Incore  housing  beneath  the  re- 
actor vessel.  Investigation  revealed  that  t&e 
poison  sparger  had  failed,  and  pieces  of  the 
sparger  had  dropped  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  Flow-Induced  vibration  caused  the 
sparger  piece  to  rub  a  hole  through  the  Incore 
housing  resulting  tn  the  leakage  of  water 
through  the  housing.  The  "fix"  Involved  was 
extensive.  But,  of  greater  significance,  was 
the  fact  that  because  the  poison  sparger 
could  not  readily  be  replaced,  an  analysis  was 
performed  which  Indicated  that  the  sparger 
was  not  really  necessary  to  distribute  the 
boron  poison  throughout  the  care  should 
emergency  shutdown  require  It.  It  was  de- 
cided that  continued  operation  was  permis- 
sible without  the  sparger. 

This  is  but  one  example  of  the  subtle  un- 
dermining of  the  safety  margins  that  occur 
during  the  operation  of  a  nuclear  plant.  The 
plant  becomes  so  radloactlvely  hot  and  In- 
accessible that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  even 
normal  repairs.  As  a  result,  short  cuts  are 
often  taken  that.  In  the  long  run.  Jeopardize 
the  safety  of  the  plant. 

The  failure  of  the  liquid  poison  sparger 
was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  flow-Induced 
vibration  sparger  problems.  Within  the  last 
year,  feed  water  sparger  failures  have  been 
observed  at  a  number  of  boiling  water  re- 
actors: Northeast  Utilities  Millstone  Point 
Plant,  Northern  State  Power's  Montlcello 
Plant,  Boston  Edison's  Pilgrim  Plant  and 
Commonwealth  Edison's  Dresden  and  Quad 
Cities  plants.  In  each  case,  vibration  of  the 
sparger.  Induced  by  the  flow  of  the  feed  water 
through  it,  resulted  In  early  failure  of  the 
sparger  and  required  redesign  and  replace- 
ment of  the  sparger  under  extremely  dlf- 
flcult  field  conditions.  Such  replacements  re- 
quired significant  personnel  radiation  ex- 
posure and  outage  time. 

The  cracking  and  breaking  of  the  sparger 
creates  a  very  unsafe  condition.  No  way 
has  been  developed  to  provide  on-line  detec- 
tion of  this  failure.  How  many  existing  plants 
have  this  defect?  How  will  we  discover  the 
defects  before  It  is  too  late? 

b.  Local  Power  Range  Monitor  (LPRM) 
Failure 

Another  recent  problem  has  been  the 
local  power  range  monitor  (LPRM)  vibra- 
tion. The  LPRM  is  an  instrument  assembly 
which  Is  spaced  periodically  throughout  the 
reactor  core  to  measure  local  power  distri- 
bution in  the  core.  (See  Flgtire  2.)  It  Is  the 
key  neutron  sensor  of  the  reactor  safety 
system.  During  the  past  year,  11  BWR-4's 
have  been  experiencing  faUures  of  LFRM's 
and  the  associated  fuel  bundle  channels  re- 
sulting from  vibration  of  the  LPRM  as- 
semblies against  the  channels.  The  LPRM 
impacting  upon  the  channel  caused  crack- 
ing of  the  channel,  faUure  of  fuel  rods  and 
degradation  of  the  signals  from  the  LPRM 
assembly  Itself. 

The  Impact  of  this  problem  Is  manifold. 
First  of  aU,  when  the  signal  from  the  LPRM 
Is  degraded,  the  effectiveness  of  the  entire 
power  monitoring  system  Is  degraded.  It  also 
has  a  significant  Impact  on  the  loss  of  coolant 
accident  (LOCA).  The  vibration  of  the 
LPRM  assembly  on  the  channel  has  resulted 
in  failure  of  channels  in  at  least  two  plants, 
the  Vermont  Yankee  and  NPPD-Cooper 
Plants.  Cracks  occurred  in  the  channels  and 
large  pieces  have  actually  broken  out  of 
them.  This  faUure  Impacts  on  the  loss  of 
coolant  accident  since  the  channels  are  re- 
quired to  Insure  the  uniform  dlstrlbiition  of 


the  emergency  core  cooling  water  over  the 
fuel  rods.  The  source  of  the  flow-Induced 
vibration  has  been  traced  to  the  cooling 
flow  passages  for  the  LPRM's  and  field  plug- 
ging at  tbese  h<des  has  been  initiated. 
Plugging  of  these  passageways  changes  the 
ability  of  the  core  to  reflood  following  an 
accident  and  has  required  derating  of  the 
plants  to  various  levels  to  ensure  that  the 
calculated  accident  consequences  are  not 
exceeded.  A  "fix"  has  been  proposed  where 
holes  will  be  driUed  In  the  lower  portion  of 
the  fuel  bundles  to  provide  the  necessary 
cooling  flow.  This  is  a  very  difflc\ilt  modifica- 
tion since  holes  mvist  be  drUled  in  the  high- 
ly irradiated  fuel  bundles;  damage  to  the 
fuel  Is  possible,  and  substantial  amounts  of 
outage  time  are  required  for  the  c^>eration. 
Meanwhile,  all  11  BWR-^  plants  which  have 
this  condition  continue  to  run  in  a  derated 
condition. 

During  the  testing  Involved  In  the  develop- 
ment of  this  LPRM  "fix,"  another  surprising 
fact  was  discovered.  The  pressure  drop  across 
the  core  plate  and  the  fuel  bundles  was  suf- 
ficient to  cause  more  than  the  calculated 
rounding  of  the  square  fuel  channels.  This 
results  In  Increased  bypass  leakage  flow  and 
subsequent  deterioration  of  the  operating 
thermal  margins  of  the  reactor  fuel.  The  con- 
cern here  Is  that  all  operating  Umlts  are 
based  on  the  theoretically  calculated  quan- 
tity (rf  cooling  water  through  the  core.  Dis- 
covery  of  the  leakage  caused  consternation 
within  the  effected  design  groups  and  created 
yet  another  unsafe  condition  in  the  11 
BWR-4  plants. 

e.  Effectiveness  of  core  spray 

Another  area  of  concern  In  all  BWR's  is 
the  effectiveness  of  core  spray  in  actuaUy 
cooling  the  fuel  rods  following  the  loss  of 
coolant  accident.  A  number  of  oold  tebts  have 
been  conducted  by  General  Electric  In  meas- 
uring core  spray  distribution  In  terms  of  the 
geometry  of  the  water  patterns  above  the 
mocked  up  fuel  core.  But  no  actual  thermal 
tests  have  been  performed  to  determine  that 
sufficient  quantities  of  cooling  water  will  be 
delivered  to  the  hot  fuel  rods  to  cool  them 
In  seconds — as  the  system  must  do  to  pre- 
vent the  core  melt  down  foUowlng  the  loss 
of  cooling  accident. 

Word  has  been  circulating  around  the  in- 
dustry that  tests  on  this  phenomenon  have 
been  performed  in  Europe  which  show  that 
the  steam  blasting  up  out  of  the  fuel  bundle 
during  the  accident  will  prevent  the  delivery 
of  cooling  water  to  the  hot  rod.  This  raises 
a  question  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  core 
spray  cooling  system  for  the  reactor.  Have 
the  European  tests  been  evaluated  by  NRC? 
With  what  results? 

d.  End  of  cycle  SCRAM  reactivity  effect 
Another  aspect  of  core  performance  that 
has  been  discovered  to  question  the  safety 
of  the  reactor  Is  the  phenomenon  called  "End 
of  Cycle  SCRAM  Reactivity  Effect."  In  the 
BWR,  as  the  core  nears  the  end  of  cycle  (ap- 
proximately annuaUy).  the  reactor  operates 
with  aU  control  rods  essentially  fuUy  with- 
drawn from  the  core.  It  has  recently  been  dis- 
covered that  more  severe  transients  can  oc- 
cur under  such  end  of  cycle  conditions  with 
load  rejection.  This  results  because  the  nega- 
tive reactivity  resulting  from  rod  Insertion 
is  not  linear,  as  was  orig^inally  assumed,  but 
is  effective  only  as  the  rods  near  the  end  of 
their  Insertion.  The  result  Is  a  surge— a 
higher  power  transient  following  the  load 
rejection,  a  higher  pressure  transient  to  the 
reactor  primary  system,  and  much  more  se- 
vere conditions  within  the  core  during  the 
SCRAM  than  were  orlglnaUy  anticipated. 

"Fixes"  have  been  proposed  for  this  phe- 
nomenon, but  have  yet  to  be  Implemented. 
End  of  Cycle  SCRAM  Reactivity  Effect  is  an- 
other example  of  conditions  encountered 
during  the  course  of  operation  which  are 
much  different  than  those  assumed  during 
the  original  design  phase. 
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Wb«n  a  similar  effect  was  observed  at  the 
OarlgUano  Plant  In  Italy,  tlie  "Ox"  that  waa 
applied  was  to  develop  a  filter  system  to  trim 
out  the  peak  flux  spike  in  the  flux  monitor- 
ing instrumentation  measuring  the  surgo. 
This  is  a  typical  example  or  how  the  indus- 
try rigs  a  patctied-up  safety  system  in  order 
to  keep  operating.  Bather  than  to  cure  th« 
defect,  the  "fix"  proposed  was  to  modify 
the  instnunentatlon  which  senses  the  phe- 
nomenon so  as  not  to  SCRAM  the  reactor. 

What  "fix"  la  proposed  for  the  £nd  of 
Cycle  SCRAM  ReacUvity  Effect? 

WUl  the  NRC  require  the  retrofit  to  be 
performed  in  all  BWB's? 

2.  Control  Rod 

The  control  rod  system  Is  a  critical  com- 
ponent in  plant  safety.  It  Is  the  system  that 
Is  normally  used  to  start  up  and  shut  down 
the  reactor,  and  to  vary  power  levels  during 
operation.  It  Is  also  used  as  an  emergency 
system  when  loss  of  electrical  load  occurs 
and  a  reactor  emergency  shutdown  Is  Indi- 
cated; control  rods  then  must  be  rapidly  in- 
serted to  reduce  the  power  to  the  level  where 
the  shutdown  cooling  system  can  handle  the 
energy  that  continues  to  be  produced, 
a.  Control  rod  life 

Control  rods  have  caused  problems  in  re- 
actors from  the  earliest  days.  In  1860.  th» 
Dresden  1  reactor  control  rods  were  found  to 
have  extensive  cracking  after  minimal  ir- 
radiation, and  complete  replacement  of  these 
rods  was  required  after  approximately  six 
months  of  op>eration.  Control  rods  similar  to 
the  replacement  design  in  Dresden  1  are  stUi 
being  used  in  today's  plants.  Despite  the 
critical  function  of  the  rods  In  reactor  oper- 
ation, the  life  of  the  control  rods  has  yet  to 
be  Terlfled.  It  has  been  postulated  that  con- 
trol rod  life  may  be  anywhere  from  seven  to 
twenty  years,  but  no  one  really  knows. 

The  end  of  control  rod  life  may  result  from 
two  effects:  (1)  Nuclear  depletion,  which  Is 
the  Inability  of  the  boron  contained  In  the 
control  rods  to  absorb  enough  neutrons  to 
provide  the  shutdown  required,  or  (2)  end 
of  the  mechanical  life  of  the  control  rods  re- 
sulting from  material  embrlttlement  or  pres- 
sure stresses  in  the  boron  containing  tubes. 

In  some  Dresden  1  sample  rods.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  stainless  steel  (304)  rods 
cracked,  and  the  powdered  boron  has  leached 
out  of  the  rods.  There  Is  no  way  to  detect 
when  the  cracking  occurs,  and  the  only  way 
to  detect  when  the  boron  has  been  lost  from 
the  rod  Is  to  do  detailed  rod  worth  tests  on 
each  Indlvldtial  control  rod  in  a  test  con- 
figuration. 

This  Is  not  a  normal  license  requirement 
or  condition  of  operation  for  any  reactor. 
Therefore,  It  Is  entirely  possible  that  the 
control  rod  life  may  be  reached  without 
knowing  about  It  until  the  reactor  Is  called 
upon  to  shut  down,  and  the  control  rod 
worth  Is  discovered  to  be  Insufficient  to  pro- 
duce shutdown.  Control  rod  life  must  bo 
determined  and  the  technical  specification 
requirements  established  to  ensure  that 
shutdown  margins  are  adequately  tested  to 
.account  for  these  effects. 

b.  Collet  cylinder  tube  cracking 
Material  failures  in  the  control  rod  drives 
also  affect  the  ability  of  the  plant  to  per- 
form safely.  Material  failures  were  experi- 
enced early  at  Dresden  1.  Modifications  were 
made  which  appear  to  be  performing  satis- 
factorily, but  similar  problems  have  recently 
appeared  again.  One  such  problem  Is  the 
cracking  of  a  collet  cylinder  tube  on  the 
control  rod  drive  which  could  affect  the 
ability  of  the  drive  to  perform  properly. 

This  cracking  has  resulted  In  the  Issuance 
of  an  order  to  limit  the  number  of  inoperable 
drives  permissible  for  continued  operation, 
but  ultimately  will  require  the  removal  and 
rebuilding  of  all  control  rod  drives  in  opera- 
tion. This  will  result  In  a  large  penalty  In 


operating  time,  personnel  radiation  exposure, 
and  high  coats,  affecting  the  economic  via- 
bility of  continued  operation  of  the  reactor. 
Other  material  problems  can  be  expected  to 
occur  In  the  future  with  serious  potential 
Impact  to  reactor  safety. 

e.  Rod  drop  accident  and  patchea 

There  Is  a  classic  accident  analyzed  for 
BWR's  and  PWR's.  It  Is  called  a  rod  drop 
accident  for  the  BWR,  and  a  comparable  rod 
ejection  accident  for  the  PWR.  This  U  a  case 
where  the  rod  becomes  disconnected  from 
the  drive  and  remains  stuck  In  an  Inserted 
position  when  the  drive  is  withdrawn.  The 
accident  Is  caused  by  the  rod  moving  from  the 
stuck  position  to  the  withdrawn  position  In 
one  q\ilck  motion.  This  wovUd  cause  a  rapid 
change  In  local  flux  (for  a  high-worth  rod) 
and  likely  produce  local  fuel  damage,  a  rapid 
Increase  In  local  power  and  possible  release 
of  fission  by-products. 

Historically,  the  industry  has  played  down 
the  possibility  of  this  accident,  yet  has  added 
various  system  patches  to  mitigate  the  con- 
sequences of  such  an  event.  The  approach 
of  adding  an  electronic  patch  to  overcome  a 
mechanical  deficiency  which  Is  otherwise  Im- 
practical to  solve  Is  a  common  occurrence  In 
the  industry.  In  this  case,  systems  were  added 
to  procedurally  control  the  pattern  of  rod 
withdrawal  and  block  withdrawal  of  high- 
worth  rods  out  of  sequence. 

These  somewhat  ineffective  patches  have 
added  to  the  complexity  of  opera^.lng  the 
reactor  and  often  wind  up  bypassed.  Ignored 
or  circumvented.  Specifically,  this  includes 
the  Rod  Worth  Minlmlzer  (RWM),  the  Rod 
Block  Monitor  (RBM)  and  the  (still  being 
defined)   Rod  Sequence  Control. 

This  accident  must  now  be  regarded  with 
increased  respect  and  a  higher  probability 
of  occurrence  in  view  of  the  chronic  prob- 
lems plaguing  the  control  rod  mechanisms 
and  cracking  fuel  channels — events  which 
make  a  stuck,  disengaged  rod  more  credible. 
Thus,  it  U  recommended  that  either  the 
problem  be  solved  or  the  mitigating  systems 
be  improved  and  made  mandatory  for 
operation. 

3.  Pressure  Vessel  Integrity 
Many  questions  concerning  pressiu-e  in- 
tegrity have  been  raised  in  the  past  and  many 
more  undoubtedly  will  arise  in  the  future. 
All  have  important  implications  concerning 
the  safety  of  operating  nuclear  plants.  One 
important  concern  is  the  possibility  of  a 
breach  of  the  pressure  vessel. 

The  incredibility  of  a  gross  pressure  vessel 
failure  accident  has  not  been — indeed,  can- 
not be — proven.  Yet  Incredibility  is  assumed 
in  plant  design.  Such  a  distinguished  body 
as  the  United  Kingdom  Atomic  Energy  Au- 
thority has  recommended  against  the  use  of 
light  water  reactors  because  of  this.  Pressure 
vessel  Integrity  Is  questionable  for  the  fol- 
lowing and  other  reasons: 

a.  Nozzle  break  between  vessel  wall  and 
biological  shield 

A  nozzle  break  occurring  between  the  ves- 
sel wall  and  the  biological  shield  surrounding 
the  vessel  could  cause  movement  and  forces 
on  the  vessel  that  may  have  incalculable 
results. 

From  past  experience  with  primary  piping 
systems,  cracks  are  most  likely  to  occur  at 
the  vessel  safe  end  (Point  A  on  Figure  1). 
This  is  the  most  susceptible  point  for  an 
instantaneous  pipeline  break.  Failure  could 
cause  an  Instantaneous  pressure  wave  to 
build  up  between  the  inside  of  the  biological 
shield  and  the  outside  of  the  reactor  pressure 
vessel.  This  Instantaneous  pressure  wave 
could  be  high  enough  to  cause  the  vessel  to 
move  sideways,  or  to  tip  over  against  the 
foundation  causing  severe  and  unknown 
damage.  Such  an  accident  would  certainly 
cause  gross  distortion  of  the  reactor  In- 
ternals, dlcruptlon  of  the  core,  and  poealbly 


prevent   insertion  of  control  roda  to  abut 
down  the  reactor.  The  emergency  core  cooUag 
lines  could  be  severed  and  result  in  the  "in- 
credible" accident.  This  accident  potential 
exists  in  most  light  water  reactors,  and  should 
be  thoroughly  evaluated  by  the  NRC. 
b.  Pressure  vessel  pedestal  acceleration 
Another  serious  problem  In  "pressure  sup- 
pression" plants  is  taie  poeslblUty  of  vessel 
pedestal  acceleration  resulting  from  the  load* 
on  the  p>edestal  created  by  the  pressure  wave 
developed  in  the  suppression  pool  (aee  Fig- 
ures 4  and  6).  These  loads  on  the  structure 
may   be   transmitted   through  the  soil  and 
through  the  foundation  causing  the  vessel 
support    pedestal    to    vibrate    to    a   degree 
greatly  above  the  seismic  design  basis  for 
the  equipment.  This  condition  could  result 
In  failive  of  the  vessel  and  internals,  failuie 
of  the  core  support  structure,  passible  loss 
of  emergency  core  cooling  capabilities,  pos- 
sible loss  of  insertion  capability  of  the  con- 
trol rods,  and,  again,  untold  effects  by  tlM 
accident   that  covdd  occur.   This  condition 
should  be  thoroughly  reviewed  by  the  NKa 
c.  Structural  Integrity  of  Pedestal 
Concrete 
A  further  problem  that  could  affect  con- 
tlnued  safe  operation  of  BWR  and  PWR  re- 
actors in  all  containment  designs  has  to  do 
with  the  structural  integrity  of  the  reactor 
vessel  pedestal  concrete.  A  loss  of  coolant  ac- 
cident in   even   the  small   or  intermediate 
range  can  result  in  a  temperature  transient 
Inside  the  containment  of  such  a  magnitude 
that  the  thermal  shock  received  by  the  con- 
crete reactor  pedestal  could  res\ilt  In  crack- 
ing of  the  foundation  to  the  point  where  Its 
strength  would  be  seriously  affected,  partic- 
ularly for  future  seismic  or  LOCA  transients, 
thus  Jeopardizing  futiu-e  public  safety.  The 
minimum  result  woxild  be  an  extensive  shut- 
down while  a  way  was  found  to  replace  or 
strengthen  the  pedestal.  This  would  almost 
certainly  be  a  multlmlUlon  dollar  expendi- 
ture and  require  months  and  months  of  out- 
age time.  This  accident  may  already  have  oc- 
curred in  1971  at  the  Commonwealth  Edison 
Dresden  2  and  3  Plants,  where  an  accidental 
pressurlzation  of  the  dry  well  created  a  tem- 
perature transient  which  destroyed  most  of 
the  core  monitoring  cables,  and  may  well 
have   damaged    the   foundations   on   which 
these  reactor  vessels  sit. 

Dresden  2  and  3  should  immediately  be 
evaluated  for  suitability  of  continued  opera- 
tion, and  regulations  should  be  developed  to 
ensure  that  appropriate  action  1^  taken 
should  similar  events  occxn:  at  other  plants. 
This  evaluation  should  include  the  safety 
Implication  of  continued  operation  of  plants 
that  are  E\isceptlble  to  such  damage. 
4.  Containment 
The  primary  containment  of  a  nuclear 
power  plant  la  the  pressure  containing  struc- 
ture that  is  provided  to  contain  the  most 
credible  accident  that  Is  assumed  to  occur 
during  the  life  of  the  plant.  In  most  cases, 
this  is  the  guillotine  break  of  the  largest  pipe 
in  the  primary  system. 

a.  Mark  I  Pressure  Suppression 
Containment 

In  the  early  BWR's.  the  system  used  was  a 
dry  containment  which  was  sized  to  contain 
the  total  energy  inventory  of  the  primary 
system  that  would  be  discharged  in  the  event 
of  the  maximum  break.  When  the  first  large- 
scale  commercial  plants  were  being  designed, 
it  was  soon  seen  that  designing  a  dry  pres- 
sure containment  would  be  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive, and  a  new  concept  was  developed  for 
boiling  water  reactors  called  the  "Mark  I 
Pressure  Suppression  Containment." 

In  this  concept,  two  chambers  arc  used — 
a  pressure  vessel,  called  the  "dry  well,"  which 
bouses  the  primary  reactor  system  compo- 
nents, and  an  auxiliary  chamber,  called  the 
"wet  well."  which  contains  a  large  quantity 
of  water  which  is  used  as  a  heat  sink.  (See 
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Plguie  3.)  Vents  ar«  piped  Into  the  "wet 
well"  from  the  "dry  well"  and  discharged 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water. 

In  the  event  of  an  accident,  the  "dry  well" 
becomes  pressurized  with  the  discharged 
&;eam  and  fission  products.  This  combination 
of  steam  and  gases  is  discharged  beneath  the 
f  iirface  of  the  pressure  suppression  pool,  con- 
densing the  steam  and  mitigating  the  pres- 
sure transient. 

The  Niagara-Mohawk  Nine  Mile  Point  Plant 
and  the  Jersey  Central  Power  and  Light 
Oyster  Creek  Plant  ushered  in  the  new  era 
of  large  commercial  power  reactors.  These 
were  the  first  two  plants  of  a  series  of  over 
30  plants,  domestic  and  overseas,  that  were 
built  utilizing  the  Mark  I  Containment 
System. 

b.  Mark  II  containment 

hp.  experience  was  gained  in  the  design, 
construction  and  startup  of  the  plants,  it 
was  soon  learned  that  the  rather  complex 
structures  involved  in  the  Mark  I  Contain- 
ment resulted  in  severe  cost  penalties  and  in 
lengthened  construction  schedules.  A  modifi- 
cation was  developed  which  utilized  concrete 
Blip  forming  techniques  and  an  over/under 
dry  well/wet  well  arrangement  to  simplify 
construction  and  to  cut  costs. 

This  concept  was  known  as  the  Mark  n 
Containment  (see  Figure  4)  and  a  number 
of  plants  are  currently  under  construction 
utilizing  this  concept.  Approximately  10  BWR 
plants  are  based  on  the  Mark  II  design;  none 
of  these  plants  has  yet  gone  into  service. 

c.  Mark  m  containment 

The  next  iteration  in  pressure  suppression 
containment  was  the  Mark  rn  type  contain- 
ment. (See  Figure  5.)  This  containment  was 
a  further  refinement  of  the  concrete  con- 
struction, but  used  a  suppression  pool  under 
the  reactor  vessel  which  utilized  a  weir  wall 
and  horizontal  vents  to  relieve  pressure  from 
the  dry  well  in  place  of  the  vertical  down- 
comers  used  in  both  the  Mark  I  and  Mark  11 
containments.  It  has,  incidentally,  the  disad- 
vantage of  requiring  maintenance  and  op- 
erating personnel  to  routinely  enter  spaces 
that  will  be  pressurized  with  steam  during 
the  loss  of  coolant  accident;  a  questionable 
arrangement.  Because  this  design  was  a  de- 
parture from  past  technology.  General  Elec- 
tric built  a  '/a  scale  Mark  UT  mock-up  to  test 
this  concept.  In  analyzing  the  resulting  Mark 
m  test  data.  It  was  discovered  that  the  rapid 
discharge  of  air  through  the  horizontal  vents 
Into  the  water  resulted  in  a  high  vertical 
swell  of  the  pool  surface  creating  large  hydro- 
dynamic  forces  on  structures  and  compo- 
nents above  the  suppression  pool. 

This  phenomenon  has  necessitated  struc- 
tural modification  to  the  Mark  ni  designs, 
and  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  until  the 
question  was  asked  as  to  the  f4>pUcabllity  of 
this  phenomenon  and  associated  loads  on  the 
Mark  n  plants  and  on  the  38  Mark  I  plants 
in  operation  or  construction  all  over  the 
world. 

This  question  was  Initially  raised  by  the 
NRC  In  April  1976,  in  a  discussion  with  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company.  "Hie  NRC  subse- 
quently requested  all  licensed  Mark  I  plants 
in  the  n.S.  to  conduct  an  immediate  assess- 
ment of  the  new  loads  that  had  been  dis- 
covered In  the  Mark  m  testing.  The  NRC 
asked  for  a  thorough  review  of  the  design 
basis  of  all  of  the  existing  plants,  and  for 
response  within  approximately  45  days  as  to 
Justification  for  continued  (^>eratlon.  Since 
there  are  some  20  new  loads  or  phenomena 
that  had  been  determined  and  which  bad  not 
been  considered  In  any  way  whatsoever  dur- 
ing the  original  design  of  the  Mark  I  contain- 
ment, the  response  time  was  Impossible  to 
meet. 

To  answer  the  question  required  develop- 
ment of  analytical  models,  hardware  testing, 
and  incredible  amounts  of  structural  evalu- 
ation. It  also  required  the  generation  of  new 
acceptance  criteria.  It  was  recognized  early 


In  the  program  that  the  containment  could 
not  be  found  adequate  under  normal  struc- 
tural design  criteria,  since  that  amount  of 
margin  is  not  used  for  structural  design.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  concept  of  "most  probable  loads" 
(non-conservative)  and  "maintenance  of 
function"  was  adopted. 

To  address  the  schedule  problem,  the  util- 
ities proposed  to  the  NRC  that  a  generic  eval- 
uation be  conducted  by  the  utilities.  General 
Electric  and  a  ntunber  of  consultants  to 
evaluate  all  plants  simultaneously  by  cate- 
gorizing them  Into  typical  plant  groupings. 
The  plan  was  to  perform  representative  plant 
evaluations  to  determine  the  probability  that 
the  containments,  as  built,  could  withstand 
the  forces  expected  during  a  design  basis 
loss  of  coolant  accident.  The  evaluations  did 
not  assume  the  latest  seismic  criteria  nor 
load  combinations  for  this  "quick  and  dirty 
assessment";    yet  another  nonconservatlsm. 

This  program  was  begun  May  1975,  and 
was  to  have  been  completed  by  the  Fall  of 
1975.  During  the  course  of  the  evaluation,  a 
number  of  results  were  found  to  be  higher 
than  the  permissible  maximums  established 
for  the  screening  analysis,  so  it  was  necessary 
to  run  further  tests,  refine  models  and  per- 
form further  evaluation.  Even  so,  the  effect 
of  some  of  the  loads  on  the  torus  support 
system  was  found  to  be  unacceptable.  This 
resulted  In  an  extension  of  the  short-term 
program  from  October  1975  until  January  of 
1976. 

Progress  of  the  program  was  conununlcated 
periodically  to  the  NRC.  The  utilities  planned 
to  review  with  the  NRC  no  later  than  Janu- 
ary 28,  1976,  the  results  of  the  second  analy- 
sis of  the  torus  support  system  for  all  plants. 
A  preliminary  review  of  the  results  was  held 
by  the  utilities  on  January  22,  1976,  and  on 
January  23,  1976,  the  utUlties  advised  NRC 
by  telephone  that  It  appeared  all  contain- 
ments would  be  able  to  withstand  the  most 
probable  course  of  the  LOCA  event  and  still 
maintain  function.  This  conclusion  was 
based  on  the  extrapolation  of  data  from  a 
1/12  scale  test  model,  and  on  a  substantial 
amount  of  engineering  Judgment  regarding 
the  conservatisms  Inherent  In  the  design 
basis  accident,  and  In  the  structural  re- 
sponse of  the  system.  In  no  way  would  a 
competent  structural  consultant  testify  that 
the  containments  clearly  met  the  require- 
ments for  Integrity  of  the  system.  In  many 
plants,  loads  on  columns,  welds,  and  other 
critical  elements  would  be  expected  to  exceed 
the  yield  strength  of  the  materials,  a  situa- 
tion not  allowed  under  normal  design  codes. 
In  addition,  only  nominal  seismic  loads  were 
factored  into  the  evaluation,  as  all  of  these 
plants  were  designed  before  new  seismic 
criteria  had  been  developed  and,  if  Judged  by 
current  day  standards,  wovild  be  found  to 
be  Inadequate  in  most  cases.  Even  worse, 
only  the  most  probable  loads  were  used  in 
the  calcvdatlons,  not  bounding  case  loads, 
and  no  coincidental  loads  due  to  stuck  oi>en 
safety  relief  valves,  or  other  effects  were 
considered  to  be  applicable. 

As  a  result  of  errors  that  were  found  In  the 
tuialysls  over  the  weekend  from  January  23  to 
January  26,  the  Vermont  Nuclear  Power  Cat- 
poration  was  advised  that  Vermont  Yankee 
would  be  subjected  to  more  severe  torus  up- 
lift loads  than  had  been  reported  on  Janu- 
ary 23, 1976.  As  a  consequence  of  this  new  in- 
formation, the  Vermont  utility  made  the  de- 
cision to  shut  the  plant  down  until  further 
evaluation  could  be  completed.  Recent  news- 
paper articles  report  temporary  repairs  have 
been  made  and  that  the  plant  Is  returning 
to  service,  with  extensive  modifications  to 
be  made  while  the  plant  Is  operating. 

All  other  plants  except  Boston  Edison's 
Pilgrim  Plant,  which  is  shut  down  for  a 
scheduled  refueling,  have  continued  to  op- 
erate. 

Following  Is  a  complete  list  of  U.S.  Mark  I 
plants  licensed  for  operation: 


Operating  plants  (Marlt  I  containments) 
Utility  and  plant  Nune 

Boston  Edison  Co. — ^Pilgrim. 

Jersey  Central  Power  &  Light  Co. — Oyster 
Creek. 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp. — Nine  Mile 
Point. 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co. — Dresden  2  &  3, 
Quad  Cities  1  &  2. 

Northeast  Nuclear  Energy  Co. — Millstone  1. 

Northern  States  Povrer  Co. — ^Monticello. 

Philadelphia  Electric  Co. — ^Peach  Bottom 
2  &3. 

Georgia  Power  Co. — Hatch  1. 

Nebraska  Public  Power  District — Cooper. 

Carolina  Power  &  Light  Co. — Brunswick  2. 

Iowa  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co. — ^Duane 
Aronold  Energy  Center. 

Power  Authority  of  the  State  of  N.Y. — 
Fitzpatrick. 

Vermont  Nuclear  Power  Corp. — ^Vermont 
Yankee. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority — Brown's  Perry 
1&2. 

The  consequences  of  failure  of  the  primary 
containment  system  are  frightening.  The  pri- 
mary containment  system  provides  the 
most  basic  defense  to  the  public  health  and 
safety  in  preventing  the  release  of  highly 
radiocative  fission  products  into  the  bio- 
sphere should  a  loss  of  coolant  accident  oc- 
cur. In  addition,  the  torus  portion  of  the 
primary  containment  system  provides  the 
source  of  cooling  water  for  the  emergency 
core  cooling  system,  and  is  in  the  life-line 
that  prevents  the  disastrous  core  melt  down 
following  the  loss  of  coolant  accident.  If  the 
taras  support  structive  falls  in  the  initial 
phases  of  the  loss  of  coolant  accident,  it 
could  restilt  in  failure  of  the  emergency  core 
cooling  system  piping  systems  attached  to  it, 
and  in  loss  of  the  supply  of  cooling  water  for 
the  COTe. 

The  integrity  of  this  portion  of  the  pri- 
mary systm,  then,  is  an  absolute  requirement 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  health  and 
safety  and  should  be  an  absolute  requirement 
for  continued  operation  of  the  plant.  It  is 
unthinkable  that  plant  operation  can  be  con- 
tinued on  the  very  tenuous  argument  that 
the  probability  of  the  accident  occtirring  is 
low;  even  the  NRC's  Rasmussen  Report 
(WASH  1400)  postulates  ihat  a  loss  of  cool- 
ant accident  will  occur  within  the  fcM'esee- 
able  future.  It  is  more  probable  that  such  an 
accident  would  occur  early  in  the  time  period 
considered  by  WASH  1400,  because  the  tech- 
niques, materials,  know-how,  and  design  Im- 
provement made  in  later  plants  have  not 
been  incorporated  into  the  early  plants. 

During  the  many  meetings  of  the  utility 
representatives  involved  with  this  contain- 
ment assessment  program,  the  responsibility 
of  continued  operation  of  these  plants  has 
weighed  heavily  on  the  minds  of  the  parties 
involved.  Each  Individual  should  be  ques- 
tioned as  to  his  faith  in  the  design,  the  level 
of  knowledge,  and  the  wisdom  of  continuing 
to  cq>erate  these  plants. 

It  is  urgent  that  this  problem  be  seriously 
evaluated    and    the    wisdom   of    continued 
operation  of  these  plants  be  reconsidered, 
d.  Primary  containment  fatigue  life 

There  are  other  questions  of  containment 
adequacy  that  require  close  Inspection  by  the 
regulatory  commission  and  by  the  members 
of  the  Committee. 

One  concerns  primary  containment  fatigue 
life.  The  same  tonis  support  system,  which 
Is  of  questionable  integrity  for  the  loss  of 
coolant  accident,  is  also  subject  to  substan- 
tial load  effects  when  safety-relief  valves  dis- 
charge Into  the  suppression  pool.  This  Is 
not  an  abnormal  event,  but  occiirs  on  most 
load  transients.  At  a  niimber  of  plants  relief 
valves  have  stuck  open,  with  the  result  of 
continued  extensive  blow-down  into  the  sup- 
pression pool.  This  problem  actually  resulted 
in  rupture  of  the  primary  containment  at 
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the  Wuergassen  Plant  in  Europe  several 
years  ago.  Damage  was  also  discovered  during 
1975  In  the  pipe  restraint  systems  In  the  sup- 
pression pools  at  the  TVA  Brown's  Ferry 
Plant,  the  Iowa  Electric  Duane  Arnold  Plant, 
and  the  Boston  Edison  Pilgrim  Plant. 

Some  modiflcatlons  have  been  made  and 
the  NBC  has  Issued  advice  to  the  operators 
of  the  other  plants,  but  there  Is  no  coherent 
program  underway  to  ensiire  the  Immediate 
assessment  of  the  effects  of  this  phenomenon 
on  total  plant  safety.  In  addition,  the  orig- 
inal containment  design  estimated  that  a 
specific  number  of  cyclos  would  occur,  and 
the  containment  would  be  designed  to  be 
able  to  withstand  this  limited  nxmiber  of 
cycles  over  their  lives.  In  fact,  valve  opera- 
tion has  been  more  frequent  than  expected, 
and  the  cyclical  loading  of  the  containment 
from  periodic  valve  discharges  is  expected  to 
far  exceed  the  initial  design. 

e.  Uncertain  pressure  suppression  testing 

Other  problems  that  affect  the  perform- 
ance of  the  primary  containment  are  uncer- 
tainties with  regard  to  tt.e  testing  of  the 
pressiire  suppression  phenomenon.  A  limited 
number  of  tests  were  performed  on  a  segment 
of  the  containment  that  was  planned  (or  the 
Bodega  Bay  Plant  (never  built).  Depth  of 
downcomer  submergence  testing  was  varied, 
but  most  of  the  tests  were  performed  at  only 
one  level  of  submergence,  four  feet.  Waves 
generated  within  the  pool  may  uncover  the 
vents;  seismic  slosh  may  occur  which  makes 
pressure  suppression  ineffective:  and  since 
the  loss  of  coolant  accident  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  mock-up.  complete  verification  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  system  to  withstand  a  LOCA 
has  yet  to  be  demonstrated. 

f .  Erosion  of  design  margins 

Design  margins  are  continually  eroded  by 
modifications  resulting  from  problems  that 
have  occurred  during  plant  operation.  A  good 
example  is  the  removal  of  baffles  from  the 
torus  several  years  ago.  The  first  Mark  I 
plants  were  built  with  anti -slosh  baffles  In- 
stalled in  the  torus.  The  purpose  of  these 
baffles  was  to  ensure  that  waves  would  not 
be  built  up  in  the  pool  resulting  in  gross 
disruption  to  the  pool  stu^ace  and  making 
ineffective  the  downcomer  submergence. 

Early  In  plant  operation,  it  waa  discovered 
that  tb«  forces  produced  In  the  suppres- 
sion pool  by  relief  valve  discharges  dis- 
lodged a  number  of  these  baffles.  The  "fix" 
that  was  Implemented  was  not  to  strengthen 
the  baffles,  but  to  perform  an  analysis  that 
Indicated  that  they  were  not  needed  In  the 
first  place,  and  subsequently  baffles  were 
removed  from  most  existing  plants  and  were 
eliminated  from  all  future  plants.  There  is 
a  good  bit  of  speculation  and  concern,  par- 
ticularly by  those  utilities  which  removed 
the  baffles,  that  the  containment  evalua- 
tion program  currently  underway  may  prove 
that  baffles  are  again  required  for  the  miti- 
gation of  seismic  slosh.  There  will,  indeed, 
be  much  consternation  if  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  (per  plant)  and  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  outage  time  are  required  to 
reinstall  those  baffles. 
g.  Corrosion  allowance  In  material  thickness 

Tet  another  area  of  wectkness  in  the  pri- 
mary containment  of  nuclear  plants  has  to 
do  with  the  fact  that  no  material  corrosion 
allowance  has  been  provided.  To  ensure  ma- 
terial thickness  is  maintained  for  the  40- 
year  life  of  the  plant,  it  was  planned  that 
a  chrcnnate  corrosion  inhibitor  ^ould  be 
added  to  the  suppression  pool  water.  It  has 
•Ince  been  determined  that  the  chromate 
materials  have  a  severe  environmental  Im- 
pact and  they  have  subsequently  been 
banned  for  use  In  moet  states.  The  plants. 
In  ■ooife  cases,  now  find  themselves  operat- 
ing wltb  torus  suppression  water  Inhibited 
wltli  cbrooiate,  but  with  no  way  to  dis- 
charge tb*  water,  should  modlflcatlons  be 
needed  that  would  require  draining  of  the 


taras  toe  maintenance  or  modification  work. 
This  condition  seriously  jeopardizes  the  utU- 
Ity's  ability  to  inspect  and  modify  this  criti- 
cal portion  of  the  nuclear  plant.  If  corrosion 
inhibitor  Is  not  used,  protective  coatings 
must  be  applied.  Their  effectiveness  is  also 
questionable  under  these  severe  conditions, 
h.  Containment  electrical  penetration  seals 

A  major  weakness  in  the  containment  sys- 
tem Is  in  the  areas  where  nozzles  contain- 
ing electrical  power  and  instrumentation 
cables  breach  the  containment.  Typically, 
approximately  4000  to  8000  conductors  must 
enter  the  containment  through  nearly  40 
nozzles,  each  12  Inches  In  diameter.  Many 
containment  electrical  penetrations  utilize 
an  epoxy  sealant  around  conductor  rods  to 
achieve  a  pressure  barrier.  Epoxy  adherence 
to  the  conductors  has  proven  to  be  deficient. 
For  example,  at  the  Farley  1  PWK  Plant,  ap- 
proximately 6%  of  the  Installed  electrical 
seals  leaked  following  Installation  checkout 
under  ambient  environmental  conditions.  - 
During  simulated  LOCA  conditions,  the 
penetration  epoxy  has  in  some  cases  reverted. 
This  resulted  in  gross  leakage  paths  and 
Inadequate  electrical  Insulation  of  the  epoxy 
sealed  penetrations.  This  is  an  example  of 
a  common -mode  failure  which  would  breach 
the  containment  and  short  out  control 
cables  at  the  time  of  their  most  critical  need. 
Containment  penetrations  are  a  very  weak 
link  In  the  containment  system  and  conse- 
quently should  receive  greatly  Increased 
scrutiny  from  the  NRC. 

1.  Wet  well  dry  well  vacuum  breakers 

Another  area  where  leakage  presents  a 
problem  is  with  the  vacuum  breakers  between 
the  wet  well  and  the  dry  well  of  the  primary 
containment  system.  It  was  discovered  that 
thee*  vacuum  breakers  are  so  difficult  to 
maintain  to  the  degree  that  leak  tightness 
Is  required  in  the  technical  specifications 
that  the  Mark  I  utilities  almost  unanimously 
rejected  a  dry  well  pressurlzatlon  scheme  as 
a  potential  fix  for  the  torus  support  problem 
noted  above.  Vermont  Yankee,  as  the  only 
plant  not  operating  with  the  containment 
Inerted  by  Nitrogen,  felt  pressurlzatlon  was 
a  viable  "fix."  One  plant.  Pilgrim,  decided  to 
test  dry  well  pressurlzatlon  and  found  that 
their  vacuum  breakers  were  leaking  so  badly 
that  their  technical  specifications  required 
them  to  immediately  shut  down  for  repair, 
even  though  the  test  was  only  to  determine 
whether  dry  well  pressurlzatlon  was  a  viable 
alternative. 

J.  Summary — Primary  containment  of  BWR's 
and  PWR's 

In  summary,  then,  the  primary  contain- 
ment system  housing  almost  all  of  the  oper- 
ating boiling  water  reactors  in  the  United 
States  contains  serious  design  defects.  All  of 
these  have  been  disclosed  to  the  NRC  and 
programs  to  some  degree  are  underway  to 
provide  for  Improvement.  However,  It  is  of 
deep  concern  whether  the  action  taken  Is 
rapid  enough.  Because  the  potential  conse- 
quences of  the  failure  are  great,  the  advis- 
ability of  continued  operation  of  these  plants 
under  these  circumstances  Is  extremely  ques- 
tionable. 

While  primary  containment  systems  for 
pressurized  water  reactors  have  not  been 
questioned  in  detail  in  this  testimony,  it  is 
certain  that  similar  problems  and  deficien- 
cies exist  in  those  plants.  Pressure  suppres- 
Uon  is  not  used  In  the  pressurized  water  re- 
actors, but  a  dry  containment  with  a  higher 
pressure  rating  Is  utUized. 

The  same  penetration  seal  problem  and 
the  valve  leakages  will  affect  the  PWR  con- 
tainment's aMllty  to  provide  the  protection 
required.  In  addition,  the  transient  assumed 
to  occur  during  the  PWR  loss  of  coolant  acci- 
dent assumes  that  the  energy  contained  in 
the  steam  generators  la  not  Immediately  re- 
leased to  the  eontalnment,  m  it  la  aasumsd 
that   the  steam  generator  tubes  and   tube 


sheets  wlU  remain  Intact.  This  assumption 
is  subject  to  question  and  should  be  proof 
tested.  Integrity  of  the  steam  generator  un- 
der LOCA  conditions  requires  the  almost  in- 
stantaneous pressure  reversal  of  a  positive 
2,000  PSI  to  a  negative  2,000  PSI  on  the  thin 
tube  structure  and  on  the  tube  sheet  ele- 
ment. This  Is  opposite  to  the  normal  direc- 
tion of  loading  for  which  this  structure  U 
designed. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  full-scale 
tests  be  performed  on  the  adequacy  of  the 
steam  generators  to  withstand  such  a  tran- 
sient condition.  If  this  has  not  been  ade- 
quately demonstrated,  then  the  pressurlaed 
water  reactor  plants  also  should  be  shut 
down  until  this  can  be  verified. 

5.  Miscellaneous  components 

Numerous  component  reliability  and  fail- 
ure problems  have  been  observed  in  the  light 
water  reactor  program  that  indicate  essential 
safety  goals  are  not  being  achieved.  These 
problems  are  reported  in  lengthy  summaries 
prepared  by  the  NRC.  but  It  Is  not  clear  that 
the  responsible  design  organizations  are  re- 
quired to  take  the  necessary  corrective  safety 
actions  on  past,  present  and  future  plants. 
Design  improvement  programs  are  somewhat 
haphazardly  suggested  to  the  operating  utili- 
ties, but  no  program  of  required  modlficationa 
has  emerged.  Following  are  but  a  few  com- 
ponents with  poor  performance  records: 

a.  Valves — ^All  types 

(1)  Main  steam  Isolation  valves  have  not 
met  leakage  requirements,  and  have  not  met 
closure  times. 

(2)  Safety  and  safety  relief  valves.  Set 
points  drift,  valves  leak,  and  valves  stick 
open. 

(3)  Feed  water  check  valves.  Leakage  re- 
quirements are  seldom  met  when  tested. 

b.  Heat  exchang^ers 

All  types  of  heat  exchangers  have  experi- 
enced tube  faUiu-es,  tube  vibrations,  and 
various  other  failure  mechanisms. 

c.  Main  condensors 

Tube  life  has  been  poor  at  many  plants, 
the  "old-time"  fix  of  sawdust  injection  Is 
prevalent— questionable  for  use  In  nuclear 
technology. 

d.  Valve  and  piunp  seals 

Length  of  life  is  poor;  leaks  cause  many 
shutdowns. 

e.  Inspection  Techniques 
Current  non-destructive  testing  techniques 

are  not  effective.  TTItrasonlc  Inspection  Is  a 
"black  art."  Leaking  cracks  have  been  found 
in  lines  declared  sound  by  standard  Inspec- 
tion. 

The  list  could  be  endless.  What  Is  required 
Is  an  Intelligent  program  to  guide  the  many 
organizations  In  the  Implementation  of  man- 
datory changes  In  response  to  field  experience. 
When  will  the  NBC  initiate  such  a  program? 
8.  Material  failures 

Material  failures  In  reactor  systems  are 
numerous,  have  been  well  documented,  and 
will  not  be  elaborated  upon  in  great  length 
here;  however,  they  represent  a  significant 
Impact  on  the  continued  economic  and  safe 
operation  of  nuclear  power  plants. 

Intergranular  stress  corrosion  cracking: 
frequently  observed  in  stainless  steel  (304) 
materials,  particularly  thoee  that  have  been 
furnace  sensitized,  has  been  the  subject  of 
industry  studies  in  the  past  and  continuing 
In  the  futiire. 

Piping  cracks  that  were  prominent  in  BWR 
operations  over  the  past  year  resulted  in  the 
Issuance  of  several  Industry  reports,  and  the 
significant  question  that  should  be  asked  Is, 
what  is  being  done  to  Implement  material 
changes  in  the  69  operating  reactors  that  al- 
ready exist  in  the  United  States?  Also,  what 
is  being  done  to  preclude  utUlnttlon  of  ma- 
terials and  procedures  that  wlU  result  In 
similar  failures  on  the  hundred  or  so  reac- 
tors that  currently  are  under  construction? 
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The  resonroes  that  iroakt  be  required  to 
update  these  systems  may  be  twnwwlbls  (or 
our  Indostrtal  BTSfeem  to  vndsctak*  at  this 
time,  but  inaetton  leads  to  aecloas  JeopMdy 
of  safety  of  oonturaed  reactor  opwAUon,  and 
could  result  In  ecdnomlc  disaster  on  future 
plants. 

Included  in  this  are  not  only  the  p^rtng 
failures,  but  cracks  of  the  Tessel  safe-onds 
(attachment  points)  of  piping  systems,  tafl- 
ures  of  Teesd  Internal  parts,  sneh  as  stub 
tubes,  cladding,  thormal  sleeves,  etc.,  failures 
of  the  feed  water  spargers  previously  men- 
tioned, and  cracks  that  have  been  observed 
on  the  pressiire  vessel  nozzle  blend  radii. 
These  failures  present  significant  safety 
problems  for  continued  future  operation.  A 
specific  evaluation.  Including  recommenda- 
tions for  a  detaaed  program  of  matorlal  re- 
placement, needs  to  be  developed  toy  the 
NRC  to  Twinitwi—  the  safety  Impact  such 
failures  represent. 

7.  Fuel  Storage  Facilities 
a.  New  fuel 

An  example  of  •  problem  brought  about 
by  fragmented  responsibility  Is  one  regard- 
ing critlcallty  safe^  In  new  fuel  storage  pits. 

New  fuel  storage  racks  have  In  the  past 
been  designed  to  be  critlcallty  safe  with  the 
fuel  stored  dry,  or  also  to  be  safe  If  the  pit 
happens  to  be  flooded  by  water.  It  was  re- 
cently discovered  that  the  worst  critlcallty 
condition  was  neltiher  dry  nor  flooded,  but 
when  a  density  of  less  than  0.5  water  to  air 
mixture  was  present.  This  fact  became  a 
safety  consideration  when  It  was  dlBOorered 
that  fog  nocsiles  of  the  type  commonly  \xsed 
for  fire  protection  In  power  stations  could 
actually  achieve  a  water  density  of  O.S.  This 
problem  results  from  Incomplete  review  and 
communication  between  the  nuclear  equip- 
ment designers  and  those  responsible  for 
fire  protection  equipment.  When  this  fact 
was  discovered,  somewhat  by  happenstance, 
a  limited  survey  of  fire  protection  facilities 
m  operating  plants,  was  conducted  by  Gen- 
eral Electric.  Recommendations  were  made 
to  plant  operators  that  fbg  equ1i>ment  should 
not  be  tised  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fuel  storage 
pit.  Who  really  Is  responsible  for  the  coordi- 
nation of  all  such  technical  Intricacies?  Hm 
rfafk  of  such  an  accident  Is  so  great  that  this 
shouM  not  be  left  to  chance. 

b.  Spent  fuel  storage 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  econ(Mnlc 
penalties  to  be  suCered  by  the  lade  of  fuel 
rqwoceosing  facilities.  The  safety  Impact  of 
this  lack  should  not  be  overlooked.  Tnads 
quate  spent  fuel  storage  facilities  may  soon 
exist  at  many  plants.  If  a  defect  dSYelops, 
requiring  Mm  rapid  discharge  at  the  fun 
core  load  at  fuel,  this  escalates  to  an  im- 
mediate safety  problem.  What  plans  has  the 
NBC  made  to  handle  such  emecgexxdesT 
B.  RetiaWlitg  otOculmtUm* 

Reactor  vendors  haTS  adiuiUaed  ambitious 
goals  on  plant  availability.  Tet  there  ere  ctu-- 
rently  no  design  goals  established  for  sub- 
system reliability  or  avallabfllty.  Xosteed.  the 
practice  Is  to  design  the  system  or  subsystem, 
then  analyze  Its  faUnn  modes  and,  from  this 
data,  calculate  the  failure  rate  ta  the  unsafe 
mode.  When  approecSied  from  this  viewpoint, 
the  failure  rate  data  (and  thenee  the  nil- 
ability  and  availability)  obtained  are  mean- 
ingless since  there  Is  no  rational  basts  fur 
acceptance  or  rejection. 

Substantial  safety  risk  Is  Incurred  by  not 
knowing  the  aceeptence  criteria  for  the  reli- 
ability of  safety  and  safety-related  ^sterns. 
Any  decision  affecting  the  design  or  modlfloa- 
tion  of  the  systems  mtist  evaliuite  Uie  effect 
of  reliability.  An  example  Is  in  the  design  of  a 
new  safety  system  for  BWB's.  In  ocdar  to 
determine  the  need  for  a  test  eyataoa  and 
the  frequency  of  teft.  It  Is  necessary  to  kaoer 
the  desired  rellablU^  of  the  ovsraU  system 


la  terms  of  its  Impact  on  the  total  plant 
•afety.  This  has  not  yet  been  established. 

The  BMOinMeii  Be^Kxt  Is  aald  to  employ  a 
reliability  modal  of  an  Qperattag  BWB  (Peach 
Bottom  3,  S).  This  Is  inoongruent  In  light  of 
the  lack  of  reliability  data  on  many  of  the 
•ubsystems.  The  estabUtlhment  of  such  a 
model  Is  highly  recommezMled.  It  shotild  be 
updated  regularly  as  a  result  of  analytical 
and  operating  data. 

C.  Redundancy  v.  diversity 

Redundancy  Is  the  practice  of  putting 
equal  systems  or  components  In  place  to  back 
up  one  another  (e.g.,  two  Bod  Blodc  Monitors 
are  used;  either  one  can  block  rod  motion) . 
Dtvecslty  In  sfystem  design  Is  the  practice  of 
moving  a  portion  of  the  system  or  back-up 
system  from  a  different  technology,  com- 
ponent or  design,  mtdh  that  the  two  portions 
of  the  total  system  would  not  be  subject  to 
a  comiBon-mode  failure.  (A  common-mode 
failure  is  the  failure  of  more  than  one  redun- 
daat  system  or  subsystems  due  to  a  single 
factor  or  event.) 

Redundancy  Is  used  In  most  of  the  reactor 
systems.  However,  the  Industry  has  carefully 
looked  at  diversity  and,  to  date,  has  avoided 
It  for  all  but  a  few  slttutlons  (e.g..  emergency 
power  and  types  of  oore  oooUng  systems) .  In 
control  and  Instrumentation  systems,  the  de- 
cision to  not  use  diversity  has  been  based 
mainly  on  economics. 

The  Brown's  Ferry  fire  demonstrated  the 
vulnerability  of  redundant  and  diverse  cir- 
cuits to  a  common-mode  failure  when  a 
single  event  (the  fire)  wiped  out  the  redun- 
dant cabling  and  dlwabled  the  diverse  oore 
oocHIng  systems.  Gttmllar  evmts  arc  both  pos- 
sible and  probable  in  other  areas  of  the  con- 
trol room  and  cabling  areas.  These  problems 
would  be  most  likely  to  appear  In  older  plants 
(prior  to  Brown's  Ferry  design)  where  even 
less  care  was  taken  to  provide  redundancy 
and  diversity. 

It  Is  recommended  that  the  NRC  review 
plants  prior  to  TVA-Brown's  Perry  and  evalu- 
ate adequacy  of  redundancy  In  the  designs 
as  well  as  the  need  for  diversity  In  critical 
systems.  The  Industry,  the  NRC.  and  the 
USEE  should  prepare  a  standard  defining  di- 
versity requirements. 

D.  Political,  economic  and  technological 
pressures  on  the  KBC  and  utilitiet  prevent 
the  mo  from  effeettoeHf  refuUtttng  mtclear 
power  fn  the  interett  of  pubHc  health  and 
Mafettf 

The  ability  of  the  NRC  to  effectively  regu- 
late safety  vlthln  the  constralnte  of  the  cur- 
rent altaatton  of  the  diverse  commercial  nu- 
clear power  enterprise  Is  suspect. 

The  tremendous  cost,  schedule  and  politi- 
cal presBures  eqierlenced  make  unbiased  de- 
clBlona,  with  true  evaluations  of  the  conse- 
quences. Impossible  to  achieve.  This  Is  the 
ultimate  dsOdency  ot  our  nuclear  program. 

The  ICaik  I  containment  assessment  pro- 
gram graphically  Illustrates  this.  The  Mark  I 
aatety  eralnatton  covers  1*  (^crating  plants 
repreae&tlBg  almost  one-half  of  the  United 
States'  nuclear  power  electrical  production. 
It  also  Involves  six  more  units  under  con- 
struction In  the  U.S.  and  IS  plants  overseas. 
The  primary  focus  of  the  progiam  has  been 
t»  "rnm"  tba  plante  are  safe  enough  for 
contlnnwd  operation — not  to  openly  assess 
their  true  safety.  During  this  program  many 
statemente  and  concerns  were  expressed.  Il- 
lustrating the  Impossibility  of  true  safety 
evaluation.  For  emmple : 

<1)  The  ever-present  fear  of  local  Inter- 
Tenon  "finding  out." 

(2)  I^oposals  that  responses  to  NRS  ques- 
tions on  containment  be  made  "generlcally" 
by  the  Mark  I  group.  This  was  considered 
desirable  so  that  the  Information  would  be 
filed  In  the  generic  files  of  the  public  docu- 
BMnt  room,  making  It  virtually  Inaccessible 
to  local  tnterrenors  active  on  specific  plant 
AS&LB  heartngs. 


(3)  NRC  staff  Implications  that  generic  fil- 
ing essentially  "buneB"  the  Infbrmatlon  trom. 
the  public. 

(4)  Utmty  legal  representatlTes  expressing 
serious  concern  on  what  Is  the  true  defini- 
tion of  an  unresolved  safety  problem — sug- 
gesting immediate  plant  shutdown  require- 
ments. 

(fi)  NBC  staff  suggestion  that  serious  prob- 
lems should  be  nvleved  dlrecUy  with  the 
Director  of  Nuclear  Reactor  Regulations.  The 
reason  unstated  but  perhaps  to  avoid  un- 
necessary expression  of  concern  in  the  public 
record. 

(6)  Advice  on  how  best  to  present  ab- 
normally high  resulte  of  the  structural  anal- 
ysis. Stress  levels  are  avoided  because  current 
codes  state  llmtta  on  stieeueia.  Strain  limits 
avoid  such  ♦»cHm««>i  debate. 

(7)  Repeated  questloas  by  the  NBC  staff 
as  to  the  cost  of  the  evaluation  program  and 
on  how  expensive  the  "fixes"  would  be.  Re- 
peated questions  on  the  loss  of  power  costs 
to  the  utlUty. 

Such  concerns  are  of  general  Interest,  but 
express  an  tmnecessary  or  unreasonable  con- 
cern over  tsBuee  not  the  direct  responslbUlty 
of  the  NBC.  Tha  NBC  safety  decisions  are 
by  law  to  be  made  on  the  basis  at  technical 
safety  and  Its  potential  Impact  on  the  public 
health,  and  should  not  Involve  economic 
evaluations . 

(8)  NBC  public  statements  that  are  mis- 
leading regarding  ttie  status  of  safety  evalua- 
tions, particularly  on  operating  plante.  The 
January  80th  NBC  prees  releiMe  regarding 
Mark  I  containment  Indicates  everything  Is 
fine,  that  the  one  reactor  that  was  shut  down 
had  design  and  operating  characteristics  that 
differ  from  those  of  the  other  reactors.  This 
Is  technically  true,  but  only  marginally  so, 
and  Is  misleading  to  membere  of  the  public 
and  the  Industry.  This  was  picked  up  im- 
mediately by  plante  In  Japan  where  the 
same  immediate  assessment  of  "difference" 
was  made  on  the  Mark  I  plante  there  to 
Justify  cMLtlnued  operation. 

(9)  The  basis  of  Mark  I  technical  defense 
for  continued  operation  was  low  probability 
of  accident  and  immediate  corrective  action 
would  be  ImplAnented.  Action  has  been 
started  by  most  utilities,  but  no  commitment 
has  been  made  as  to  when  it  wm  be  Imple- 
mented. 

It  Is  Indeed  unfortunate  that  the  com- 
mercial and  technical  proprietary  pressures 
of  the  business  world  also  work  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  maximum  achievement  of  safety. 
An  excellent  in-depth  study  of  nuclear  safe- 
ty was  described  by  Mr.  Reginald  Jones,  Chief 
Executive  of  the  General  Electric  Company, 
In  a  December  address  to  New  York  Security 
Analyste.  Dr.  Charles  Reed,  the  top  tech- 
nologist In  the  Company,  amassed  a  task 
force  of  the  most  knowledgeable  people  that 
could  be  put  togethM'  In  the  nuclear  business 
to  evaliuite  the  technical  and  business  rlslcs 
facing  General  Btoctrtc  In  Ite  nuclear  orders. 
TtxlB  task  force  of  as  many  as  70  to  80  people 
worked  for  a  whole  year.  It  included  the  fin- 
est sclentlste  and  engineers  In  General  Elec- 
tric. The  result  was  a  final  report  that  was 
overwhelming — a  five-foot  shelf  full. 

These  findings  shotild  be  shared  with  the 
NRC.  Nuclear  safety  affecte  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  public,  and  all  possible  sources 
of  Information  should  be  pursued.  Has  the 
NRC  been  presented  with  a  review  of  these 
findings  and  Is  progress  being  evaluated? 
What  programs  have  been  Implemented  by 
the  NRC  as  a  result  of  this  evaluation? 

Decisions  are  forced  upon  the  power  plazxt 
owners,  the  vendors,  and  the  NRC  to  make  go, 
no-go  decisions  based  on  technical  Inade- 
quacies or  Insufficient  data.  Compromise? 
are  made.  There  is  UtUe  disagreement  that 
operating  plante  u-e  not  as  safe  as  we  would 
wish  them  to  be  or  as  safe  as  they  should 
be.  We  believe  It  Is  Imperative  that  public 
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safety  be  adequately  separated  from  other 
considerations  such  as  economics  and  tbe 
de^ee  of  dependence  of  a  region  on  nuclear 
power  to  meet  tbe  areas'  energy  require- 
ments. Tbls  serious  deficiency  In  our  total 
nuclear  safety  system  must  somehow  be 
overcome. 


NIXON'S  CHINA  TRIP  TERMED 
"INEXPLICABLE  AND  IRRESPON- 
SIBLE " 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Kissinger  has  said  that  any 
contact  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  has  some  value. 

I  cannot  agree.  I  see  little  value  to  be 
gained  frwn  former  President  Nixon's 
present  visit  to  China. 

It  is  naive  to  assert  repeatedly  that 
Mr.  Nixon  is  a  private  citizen.  No  former 
President  of  the  United  States  is  a  pri- 
vate citizen.  The  fact  that  the  Chinese 
Government  sent  a  plane  to  pick  him  up; 
the  fact  that  he  is  accompanied  by  a 
large  group  of  aides,  including  a  Secret 
Service  detachment;  and  the  fact  that 
his  trip  Is  receiving  worldwide  media  cov- 
erage, make  it  clear  that  he  Is  not  Just 
your  everyday  private  citizen. 

Nor  is  Mr.  Nixon  behaving  like  a  pri- 
vate citizen. 

When  Mr.  Nixon  makes  statements 
that  are  subject  to  interpretation  by  the 
press  and  the  public  as  bearing  upon  the 
current  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States,  his  trip  cannot  be  dismissed  as 
the  vacation  excursion  of  a  private 
citizen. 

One  can  only  wonder  at  the  motives 
of  the  Chinese  in  inviting  him.  As  for 
Mr.  Nixon,  his  knowledge  of  history  and 
international  relations  is  suflQclent  to 
make  him  aware  of  the  problems  that 
can  result  from  his  cm-rent  travels. 

Mr.  Nixon  retired  from  the  Presidency 
In  disgrace.  Under  such  circumstances,  it 
was  to  be  hoped  that  he  might  have 
worked  to  recover  some  grace  by  behav- 
ing responsibly  and  with  restraint,  espe- 
cially in  an  election  year.  Mr.  Nixon's 
present  course  is  inexplicable  and 
irresponsible. 


CONFERENCE  ON  WORLD  HUNGER 
AND  AMERICAN  RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently participated  in  a  2-day  conference 
held  at  Smith  College  on  world  himger 
and  American  responsibility.  This  issue 
c<»itlnues  to  be  extremely  timely  and 
Important. 

We  currently  are  facing  a  situation  on 
World  food  insecurity— and  the  United 
States  is  not  doing  what  needs  to  be  done 
to  provide  a  more  stable  situation  in 
which  adequate  supplies  are  available 
and  at  reasonable  prices.  To  do  this,  the 
United  States  must  develop  and  imple- 
ment a  food  policy. 

America  must  be  responsive  to  hunger 
here  and  abroad.  The  world  hunger  prob- 
lem is  severe  and  extensive.  The  number 
of  malnourished  people  in  the  world  has 
not  decreased  over  the  last  year  and  Is 
estimated  to  be  more  than  600  million 
people.  Approximately  10  percent  of  our 
population  Is  hungry. 

World  cereal  production  has  increased 


only  0.6  percent  over  last  year — lagging 
far  behind  the  lncrea.se  in  population 
growth.  Additionally,  ii  is  estimated  that 
by  1985,  developing  countries  wUl  have  a 
food  deficit  of  85  million  tons. 

The  United  States  has  the  resources, 
the  know-how,  and  the  technology  to 
flght  hunger.  As  one  of  the  world's  largest 
producers  and  consumers,  our  Nation  has 
a  responsibility  and  an  interest  in  fight- 
ing hunger. 

United  States  exports  account  for  55 
percent  of  the  world  market,  and  we  con- 
tribute about  80  percent  of  the  world's 
food  aid.  And,  the  United  States  contrib- 
utes significantly  to  international  agri- 
cultural research  and  to  increasing  food 
production  around  the  world. 

Food  and  agriculture  policy  decisions 
made  in  the  United  States  drastically 
affect  the  production,  availabihty,  and 
distribution  of  food  domestically  and  In- 
ternationally. Our  agricultural  policy 
decisions  have  an  Impact  on  the  world's 
economy.  The  food  and  agriculture  econ- 
omy in  the  United  States  alone  is  a  $600 
billion  industry. 

It  is  time  that  we  decided  on  a  national 
food  policy  and  stuck  to  it. 

Too  many  policy  decisions  are  being 
made  which  are  contradictory  or  not 
well  coordinated  with  other  policies. 
Farmers  were  again  told  to  grow  as  much 
as  possible  and,  later  on,  the  Government 
placed  "voluntary  restraints"  on  export 
sales. 

Too  often,  policy  decisions  are  made 
for  the  short-term  benefits,  disregard- 
ing the  long-rim  impacts.  Without  a 
food  policy,  we  all  suffer  from  the  haz- 
ards of  a  boom  and  bust  market.  In 
1972,  the  administration  decided  to  get 
rid  of  food  reserves  because  they  were 
too  costly  to  maintain.  Since  then,  our 
food  bill  has  increased  by  more  than  $57 
billion — which  is  more  than  taxpayers 
paid  over  the  last  40  years  for  farm 
stabilization  and  conservation  programs. 
If  we  have  the  will  to  banish  hunger, 
then  we  must  develop  a  plan  to  accom- 
pUsh  this. 

In  my  remarks  at  this  conference,  I 
outlined  the  elements  of  a  food  policy. 
First,  it  must  be  based  on  a  commitment 
to  abundance.  Second,  it  would  be  com- 
prehensive and  coordinated— Integrating 
policies  and  programs  relating  to  food 
production,  processing,  marketing,  dis- 
tribution, exports,  trade,  consumption, 
and  nutrition. 

The  objectives  of  such  a  food  policy 
would  Include:  A  fair  return  to  farmers 
to  sustain  high-level  production;  ade- 
quate food  supplies  at  reasonably  stable 
prices  for  consumers  and  users  of  farm 
products;  the  United  States  as  a  reliable 
supplier  on  the  world  export  market; 
support  of  feeding  programs  for  the 
needy  here  and  abroad;  Improved  nutri- 
tion here  and  {Ut>road;  and  assxirance  of 
adequate  inputs,  transportation,  and 
credit  for  agricultural  requirements. 

I  quoted  the  words  of  Father  Theodore 
M.  Hesburgh,  president  of  Notre  Dame 
University,  who  declared: 

with  a  vision  of  a  world  which  is  larger 
than  ouraelves  and  our  concerns  of  the  mo- 
ment, we  can  8e«  that  isolated  lives  of 
abundance  would  be  mocked  by  Indifference 


to  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  hunum  family. 

No  nation,  conceived  and  dedicated  as  this 
one  was,  could  long  endure  as  a  community 
of  moral  individuals,  while  ignoring  what 
Is  hi4>penlng  outside  its  borders,  while  Ignor- 
ing Its  own  role  In  perpetuating  misery.  Nor 
could  we  hope  to  secure  the  Interests  we 
have  in  the  developing  countries  if  we  did 
not  also  respond  to  their  needs  as  weU.  In 
this,  there  is  a  hi^ipy  coincidence  of  our 
self-interest  as  Americans  and  our  moral 
Interest  as  part  of  the  human  family. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  remarks  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rfmarks  of  Senator  Hxtbert  H.  Humphset 
Recently  a  full-page  Wall  Street  Journal 
advertisement  asked  the  question — 

"Can  Anyone  Feed  a  Family  of  Eight 
Billion?" 

"If  there's  hope  for  the  future,"  said  the 
ad.  "it's  improved  technology." 

Down  at  the  bottom  of  the  columu,  the 
ad  concluded: 
"But  we  know  technology  is  not  enough." 
"So,   well   also  be  praying  for  sunshine, 
warmth  and  rain." 

But  if  were  really  going  to  feed  seven  or 
eight  billion  people  35  years  from  now  we 
better  add  a  few  things  to  that  prayer  list. 
Things  like  common  sense,  sound  economics, 
parity  for  producers,  equity  for  consumers, 
luck,  and  most  important  of  all,  the  will  to 
do  what's  necessary. 

At  the  World  Food  Conference  In  Rome, 
Pope  Paul  told  us  that  only  about  one  half 
of  the  world's  arable  land  la  in  use.  Be  and 
others  have  speculateC  that  the  globe  could 
sustain  a  population  of  30  to  40  billion 
people. 

What  has  been  holding  us  back  is  not  s 
lack  of  physical  capacity  to  produce  enough 
food.  We  have  the  technology,  the  resources 
and  the  ability. 

What  we  lack  is  the  wiU  to  banish  him- 
ger— and  the  plan  to  get  it  done. 

There  is  no  United  States  food  policy.  And 
we  have  only  the  beginnings  of  a  world  food 
policy. 

Our  farmers  were  asked  this  year  to  plant 
row  to  row  and  they  were  promised  access  to 
world  markets.  But  before  the  harvest  was 
completed,  tbe  government  again  placed  con- 
trols It  calls  "voluntary  restraints"  on  ex- 
port sales. 

The  consumer  also  has  suffered  since  1972 
from  prlc«  changes  and  fluctuations  in  sup- 
ply. Tou  may  recall  that  it  was  in  1972  that 
the  Administration  allowed  our  food  re- 
serve to  dwindle  from  a  supply  of  several 
months  to  less  than  a  month. 

It  is  being  said  today  that  food  policy  is 
too  Important  to  be  left  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  I  disagree.  WhUe  we  need  to 
have  a  coordinated  policy,  the  basic  respon- 
sibility and  initiative  should  rest  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Food  policy  la  too  Important  to  be  left  to 
chance.  It  is  too  Important  to  be  left  to  a 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  who  refuses  to  face 
a  changed  world  but  still  want  to  stay  in 
office. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  some  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  food  decisions  has  drifted  to  the 
Departments  of  State,  Labor  and  Commerce, 
as  well  as  White  House  staffers  not  very  weU 
posted  on  food  matters.  There  Is  a  very  real 
leadership  vacuum  at  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

We  have  been  inviting  disaster  for  farmers 
and  consumers  for  the  past  three  years.  And 
disaster  has  come  calling  sometimes  tar 
farmers,  sometimes  for  consumers,  and  some- 
times for  both  at  tbe  same  time. 
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Part  of  the  reasoning  for  the  Nlxon-Buta 
decision  to  1972  to  get  rid  of  existing  food 
reserves  was  that  they  were  too  costly  to 
keep. 

It  is  true  that  the  cost  of  carrying  fbod 
stocks  today  Is  small,  and  that  government 
costs  of  farm  programs  are  down  sharply. 

I  doubt,  however,  that  you  have  noticed 
the  saving  on  your  tax  blU. 

But  you  have  noticed  what  has  happened 
to  your  food  bill.  It  went  up  by  about  35 
percent  from  1972  to  1974. 

The  food  bill  of  American  citizens  has  In- 
creased by  more  than  $57  billion  to  the  last 
three  years.  This  Is  the  result  of  reductog 
the  government's  role  in  stabilizing  food 
production  and  marketing  and  turning  you 
over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Butz  boom 
and  bust  market. 

That  $57  billion  la  more  than  it  cost  the 
taxpayer  to  farm  stabilization  and  conserva- 
tion programs  to  the  last  40  years. 

A  recent  study  by  Georgetown  University 
shows  that  in  only  II  of  the  last  50  years  did 
our  farmers  break  even  or  make  a  profit.  This 
should  end  the  notion  that  oiu:  farmers  have 
been  subsidized  by  urban  America.  To  the 
contrary,  our  farmers  have  been  subsidizing 
tbe  American  consumer  for  years. 

I  like  the  subject  of  this  conference,  and 
I  believe  that  America  has  a  uniqiie  role  to 
play  to  this  hungry  world. 

But  bow  can  we  keep  or  even  make  sense 
In  talking  about  world  hunger  when  we  do 
not  have  the  basic  elements  of  a  workable 
food  policy  in  our  country? 

The  time  has  coma  to  turn  away  from  the 
failures  of  the  past  several  years. 

How  many  more  tln\es  will  our  producers 
and  consumers  have  to  be  burned  by  volatUe 
markets. 

How  much  longer  will  we  expose  our  over- 
seas ctistomers  to  the  gnawing  uncertainty 
about  us  as  a  supplier? 

And  how  long  will  we  Ivan  our  backs  on 
real  and  present  bxinger  In  the  world? 

It  no  longer  Is  good  enough  for  the  poor 
to  eat  only  to  the  good  years. 

It  no  longer  is  good  enough  for  farmers  to 
prosper  only  once  to  a  while. 

It  no  longer  is  good  enough  to  ask  our  farm 
families  to  plant  this  year's  crops  when  wildly 
gyrating  prices  give  them  no  clue  as  to 
whether  they  will  recover  their  tovestment, 
let  alone  make  a  profit. 

It  no  longer  Is  good  enough  for  our  export 
customers  to  wonder  whether  they  wlU  be 
left  holding  an  empty  bag  if  supplies  tighten 
up  here. 

It  no  longer  is  good  enough  to  liave  to 
choose  between  supplytog  our  own  people 
and  those  beyond  our  borders. 

And  it  no  longer  is  good  enough  to  hide  be- 
hind the  excuse  that  we  can't  feed  the  wliole 
world — and  use  that  to  Jiistlfy  doing  less 
than  we  are  able  to  d*. 

I've  recited  some  of  the  problems  with  otir 
present  policies.  Now  let  me  explato  what  I 
believe  we  need  to  a  food  policy. 

First,  it  must  be  based  on  a  commitment 
to  abundance. 

Next,  it  must  be  comprehensive  and  co- 
ordinated— an  integrated  set  of  policies  re- 
lating food  production,  processing,  market- 
ing, distribution,  exports,  trade,  consiunptlon 
and  nutrition. 

Third,  it  must  seek  several  objectives,  In- 
cluding : 

—A  fair  return  to  farmers  to  sustato  Mgh- 
level  production; 

— -Adequate  food  supplies  at  reasonably 
stable  prices  for  consumers  and  users  of  farm 
products; 

—Be tog  a  reliable  supplier  on  the  world 
export  market; 

— Supporttag  feedtog  programs  for  the 
needy  here  and  abroad; 

—Improved  nutrition,  here  and  abroad; 
and 


— Assuring  adequate  Inputs,  transporta- 
tion and  credit  for  agrlcnltural  requirements. 

A  national  food  poUcy  geared  to  these  ob- 
jectives la  more  than  Just  desirable.  It  Is 
essential.  And  I  am  convinced  that  the 
American  people  would  support  such  a  pol- 
icy. 

I  have  l>een  chalrtog  some  food  policy 
hearings  being  conducted  by  the  Technrt- 
ogy  Assessment  Board  of  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  to  identify  the  compo- 
nents of  a  comprehensive  national  food  pol- 
icy. 

In  the  Jotot  Econonoic  Committee  of  the 
Congress,  which  I  chair,  we  have  given  atten- 
tion to  the  role  which  agrlcultvure  must  play 
in  a  full-employment,  full -product  ion  econ- 
omy. 

And  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural  PoUcy 
Subcommittee,  which  I  also  chair,  we  have 
been  examtoing  ways  of  achievtog  better 
coordtoatlon  of  our  food  policies. 

I  have  spent  much  of  my  time  on  the  pro- 
ducer side  of  the  food  problem  equation  be- 
cause it  is  the  least  understood  by  the  pub- 
lic— and  because  we  have  a  great  deal  to 
lose  unless  we  can  keep  our  famUy  farmers 
producing  at  high  levels. 

It  generally  is  not  realized  that  the  Ameri- 
can food  and  agrictUtural  economy  is  a  $600 
billion  industry — about  eight  times  the  size 
of  the  auto  todxistry. 

But  there  is  a  purchaslug  power  side  to  the 
food  problem  as  well.  Our  whole  food  situa- 
tion would  be  much  brighter  If  we  were  func- 
tioning in  a  healthy  national  economy. 

Even  to  good  economic  times,  about  10 
percent  of  our  people  have  been  hungry  or 
matoourished.  With  today's  massive  unem- 
ployment and  conttoulng  inflation,  many 
more  citizens  have  been  forced  toto  this  vul- 
nerable class. 

If  a  lesson  can  be  drawn  from  the  expe- 
riences of  the  past  three  years,  it  is  that  we 
have  a  new  baU  game.  New  mechanlsnos  for 
decislon-maktog  are  needed  to  respond  to  the 
structural  changes  to  agricvilture. 

While  U.S.  stocks  have  Increased  sharply 
In  the  past  year,  world  production  Is  only 
slightly  above  1974  and  three  percent  less 
than  1973.  The  prosptects  for  the  world  is 
conttoutog  tight  supplies,  with  possibly  a 
food  deficit  of  85  million  tons  to  the  develop. 
tog  countries  by  1985.  We  need  to  be  prepared 
for  scarcity  or  occasional  years  of  surplus. 

In  developing  a  food  policy  we  mxist  bal- 
ance the  needs  of  consumers  and  farmers. 
We  do  not  have  to  put  our  livestock,  poultry 
and  dairy  producers  through  an  extreme  of 
boom  and  bust,  fueled  by  volatile  feed  prices. 

And  we  also  need  to  balance  short  and 
long  term  toterests.  In  recent  years,  our  de- 
cision-makers sometimes  have  taken  short- 
term  approaches  with  little  regard  for  the 
longer  term  impact. 

Thus,  It  was  decided  to  put  a  cap  on  beef 
prices  even  though  it  was  destined  to  create 
dislocations  and  higher  prices  to  the  future. 

Later,  It  was  decided  to  impose  controls 
on  exports  even  though  this  could  set  off  a 
cycle  of  reduced  sales  abroad,  depressed  farm 
income,  and  reduced  productivity. 

We  no  longer  can  afford  to  have  separate 
policies  for  different  ktods  of  agricultiiral 
producers.  In  fact,  we  need  not  an  agricul- 
tural policy,  a  consumer  policy  or  a  trade 
policy,  but  a  policy  which  toterrelates  and 
balances  all  of  these  elements. 

We  must  be  conscious,  too,  that  agricul- 
ture does  not  fvmctlon  in  a  world  of  its  own. 
Efficient  food  production  is  highly  depend- 
ent upon  credit  resources,  energy,  transporta- 
tion, distribution,  tax  policies  and  basic  re- 
search. 

What  I  have  said  about  the  need  for  a 
balanced,  interrelated  U^S.  poUcy  on  food 
also  applies  to  a  world  which  has  entered 
a  new  era  of  food  insecurity. 

There  Is  an  new  toternatlonallsm  abroad 


to  the  world — ^not  based  upon  the  old  impera- 
tives of  diplomacy  and  security — ^but  based 
upon  a  sense  of  toterdependence  to  the  areas 
of  commodities,  technology,  production  and 
trade. 

We  have  made  efforts  In  this  direction. 
But  they  have  been  feeble. 

At  the  World  Food  Conference  in  Rome, 
we  had  to  be  dragged  grudgingly  into  talking 
about  what  the  conference  wanted  to  dis- 
cuss— ^hunger  and  food  security. 

Tbe  Administration  proudly  has  an- 
no\inced  that  our  food  exports — at  a  value  of 
around  $23  billion-^account  for  about  55  per- 
cent of  food  moving  In  the  world  market. 
And  we  provide  about  80  percent  of  the 
world's  food  aid. 

But  the  Administration  is  almost  bashful 
about  providing  leadership.  And  it  is  to  our 
toterest  to  promote  policies  which  encourage 
toternational  cooperation  and  stability  to  the 
world  food  market. 

In  the  words  of  Dr.  Addeke  Boerma,  for- 
mer Director  General  of  the  XTN  Food  and 
Agricultural  Organization: 

"The  world  has  allowed  itself  to  drift  toto 
a  degree  of  dependence  on  the  powers  exer- 
cised on  the  plains  of  North  America." 

At  the  UN  Special  Session  last  September, 
we  did  much  better  in  trying  to  deal  sym- 
pathetically and  on  an  equal  basis  with  the 
other  nations  of  the  world.  And  we  can  only 
tiape  that  the  follow-through  wUl  be  to  the 
spirit  of  economic  cooperation  declared  by 
our  spcAesman. 

The  toternational  crisis  to  energy  has 
taught  us  some  lessons  to  International 
cooperation.  And  one  of  them  is  that  access 
to  supplies  Is  important  as  well  as  access  to 
markets. 

I  have  been  a  supporter  of  international 
economic  cooperation  and  commodity  agree- 
ments stoce  I  first  came  to  the  VS.  Senate  in 
1949. 

The  farmers  and  consumers  of  the  world 
need  an  alternative  to  a  world  c<Humodlty 
trading  system  dominated  by  international 
corporate  giants. 

We  also  need  to  establish  a  world  food 
reserve.  It  is  not  enough  just  to  be  for  it. 
We  must  help  implement  it  and  make  It 
work. 

We  need  to  be  hard-boiled  about  Insisting 
that  the  reserve  be  used  for  strategic  and 
emergency  purposes,  not  manipulated  to 
drive  the  farmer  out  of  bustoess  or  to  bold 
down  prices.  Thus  far,  negotiations  under 
the  International  Wheat  Council  have  been 
bogged  down  in  discussions  over  the  method 
by  which  stocks  would  be  released. 

As  for  a  national  reserve,  it  really  is  not 
that  complicated  a  pn4>lem  if  we  will  trust 
farmers  to  keep  the  bulk  of  tbe  stocks  on  the 
farm. 

We  can  do  this  by  providtog  an  extended 
loan  program  for  farmers.  When  the  fanner 
sells,  he  wlU  pay  off  the  loan  and  toterest. 
He's  protected,  the  consumer  is  protected 
and  society  Is  better  off. 

A  national  food  reserve  and  a  world  food 
reserve  can  benefit  both  farmers  and  con- 
sumers. But  if  we  are  going  to  use  the  food 
reserve  to  level  off  the  peaks,  there  must  be  a 
paraUel  pc^cy  to  level  off  the  valleys. 

We're  aU  frustrated  about  tbe  boom  and 
the  bust.  But  we  have  to  get  rid  of  both  at 
the  same  time. 

A  balanced  national  food  policy  also  must 
take  toto  accoimt  the  needs  of  the  food  def- 
icit nations.  We  have  provided  over  $27  bU- 
lion  of  food  aid.  and  many  more  billions 
in  aid  to  tocrease  food  production. 

Food  aid  is  not  something  which  should 
be  doled  out  haphazardly  or  lu  response  to 
fluctuations  in  supply  and  prices  to  this 
country.  It  should  be  progranuned  to  en- 
oourt^e  production  and  not  lock  local  farm- 
ers toto  a  subsistence  agriculture. 

The  world  doesn't  really  lack  food.  It  lacks 
effective  purchasing  power.  And  until  this 
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can  be  generated,  we  Just  will  be  treating 
the  symptoms,  not  tbe  real  problem. 

We  ought  to  use  our  food  aid  to  turn  the 
people  of  the  recipient  nations  Into  com- 
mercial customers  for  food  products  of  their 
own  or  other  farmers. 

And  we  know  that  the  food  deficit  nation* 
can  Increase  greatly  their  own  production  by 
utilizing  today's  existing  technology.  For  ex- 
ample, rice  yields  in  Bangladesh  are  only  53 
percent  of  the  world  average  and  24  percent 
of  the  U.S.  average. 

When  we  provide  food  aid.  It  Is  Important 
that  the  recipient  natloru  not  discourage 
their  own  producers  through  cheap  food  poli- 
cies. This  will  avoid  developing  permanent 
clients  for  oxu'  food  aid. 

And  we  must  more  sharply  focus  our  aid 
programs  aimed  at  expanding  food  produc- 
tion, rural  credit,  family  planning,  research 
and  education.  These  programs  ultimately 
tie  back  to  poverty  and  Inadequate  foods 
production. 

In  recent  weeks,  there  have  been  numerous 
newspaper  headlines  about  using  our  food 
as  a  wei4>on  of  foreign  policy. 

When  I  authored  some  of  the  early  bills. 
Including  the  Pood  For  Peace  Act,  I  talked 
about  food  as  an  Instrument  of  foreign  policy. 
But  not  In  the  sense  of  using  It  for  coercion. 
I  visualized  Food  For  Peace  as  a  way  to 
promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the  U.8.  and 
help  build  world  peace. 

1  did  Indeed  refer  to  using  food  In  the 
"arsenal  of  peace." 

I  pointed  out  that  Pood  for  Peace  Is  more 
than  a  farm  program — that  it  Is  a  foreign 
policy  program  and  one  In  which  we  prove 
that  we  really  care  about  people. 

To  sum  up,  Americas  first  responslbUlty  In 
this  hungry  world  Is  to  update  Its  vision  of 
the  world  and  our  place  In  It — because  Its 
a  changed  world. 

The  days  of  cheap  food  are  over,  and  the 
days  of  plentiful  food  are  in  serious  danger. 
We  still  have  plentiful  food  for  all.  It  Is 
within  our  capacity. 

But  we  have  to  choose  between  the  mis- 
managed and  self-defeating  policies  of  today 
and  the  development  of  a  managed  program 
of  abundance  in  a  comprehensive.  Integrated 
national  food  policy. 

If  we  continue  on  our  present  course,  we 
are  not  going  to  be  of  much  help  to  the 
hungry  world.  If  we  do  not  cope  with  hunger 
and  poverty,  whole  societies  may  break  down 
In  violence  and  revolution. 

On  the  world  front,  this  will  require  co- 
operation, not  confrontation. 

Father  Theodore  M.  Heeburgh,  President 
of  Notre  Dame  University  declared: 

"With  a  vision  of  a  world  which  Is  larger 
than  ourselves  and  our  concerns  of  the  mo- 
ment, we  can  see  that  Isolated  lives  of  abun- 
dance woiUd  be  mocked  by  IndlflTerence  to 
the  needs  and  desires  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  human  family. 

"No  nation,  conceived  and  dedicated  as 
thla  one  was,  could  long  endure  as  a  com- 
munity of  moral  individuals,  while  ignoring 
what  is  happening  outside  its  borders,  while 
Ignoring  its  own  role  in  perpetuating  misery. 
Nor  could  we  hope  to  secxu-e  the  interests  we 
have  In  the  developing  countries  if  we  did 
not  also  respond  to  their  needs  as  well.  In 
this,  there  is  a  happy  coincidence  of  our 
self-interest  as  Americans  and  our  moral 
Interest  as  part  of  the  human  family." 

Today,  we  face  the  challenge  of  food  Inae- 
ciu-lty— whether  we  like  It  or  not.  We  live  In 
a  dangerous  world — like  it  or  not. 

Those  of  us  who  are  prlvUeged  to  be  Amer- 
icans, with  our  opportunities  and  resources, 
the  science  and  technology  to  produced  food, 
must  choose  to  use  these  resources  construc- 
tively and  wisely. 

The  nation  which  could  conceive  the 
Marshall  Plan,  Pood  for  Peace,  the  Peace 
Corpa,  and  so  many  othw  noble  imtlatlvee,  is 
not  short  on  courage  or  Imagination.  And  we 
need  not  fall  the  hungry  world  at  this  cniclal 
moment. 
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There  la  a  destiny  and  a  role  for  America. 
It  is  your  choice  now  and  mine. 


WAR  POWERS  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
recent  consideration  by  the  Senate  of 
S.  2662,  the  International  Security  As- 
sistance and  Arms  Export  Control  Act, 
Senator  Eacleton  proposed  a  number  of 
amendments  to  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion. Senator  Javits,  speaking  for  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  assured 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  that  the  com- 
mittee would  conduct  thorough  hearings 
on  experience  to  date  under  that  resolu- 
tion, along  with  suggestions  for  changes 
in  it.  I  have  a  deep  Interest  in  the  issues 
involved  In  how  this  Nation  goes  to  war 
and  I  look  forward  to  participating  in 
the  committee's  study. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  an  impor- 
tant article  on  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion by  Mr.  Michael  J.  Glennon,  which 
appears  in  the  November  1975  issue  of 
the  Minnesota  Law  Review.  Mr.  Glen- 
non's  article  contains  a  thorough  analy- 
sis of  operations  under  the  war  powers 
resolution  during  the  evacuations  from 
Indochina  and  in  the  Mayaguez  inci- 
dent. He  suggests  a  number  of  possibili- 
ties for  strengthening  the  resolution,  in- 
cluding suggestions  for  exercising  Con- 
gress power  of  the  purse  to  terminate 
the  unauthorized  use  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  in  hostilities  abroad.  He  has  made 
a  significant  and  timely  contiibutlon  to 
the  public  dialog  on  this  important 
subject. 

I  commend  his  article  to  my  colleagues 
and  other  readers  of  the  Record,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  Minnesota  Law  Review,  November 
19761 
Sti«emct«i:hinc    thb    War    Powers    Reson- 
tion:    The   Case   for   Purse-Strincs   Re- 
strictions 

The  laws  are  silent  amidst  the  clash  of 
arms.— Cicero,  Pro  Milone. 

(By  Michael  J.  Olennon*) 
In  the  aftermath  of  the  long  and  bitter 
debate  over  United  SUtes  military  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam.  Congreas  determined  "to 
fulfill  the  Intent  of  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution .  .  .  |by  ensuring)  that  the  coUec- 
tlve  Judgment  of  both  the  Congress  and  the 
President"  >  would  apply  to  future  exercises 
of  the  warmaklng  powers.  The  War  Powers 
Resolution,'  enacted  over  President  Nixon's 
veto  in  1973,'  restricts  the  duration  of  any 
involvement  of  United  SUtes  armed  forces 
in  "hostuitles"  or  In  "situations  where  Im- 
minent involvement  In  hostUlUes  is  clearly 
Indicated  by  the  clrcimistances,"  when  the 
Introduction  of  those  forces  occurs  without 
a  declaration  of  war.«  It  reqiilres  the  Presi- 
dent to  submit  a  report  to  Congress  within 
48  hours  after  any  such  introduction  of  the 
armed  forces,!"-  and  to  terminate  the  Involve- 
ment  within  60  days  after  the  report  was  or 
should  have  been  submitted.'  or  sooner  "U 
the  Congress  so  directs  by  concurrent  reso- 
lution."'  The  Resolution  also  requires  the 
President   to  consult  with   Congress   before 
and  during  such  involvements,*  and  to  re- 
port to  Congress  when  forces  are  deployed  In 
certain  other  situations.*  These  are  the  only 
provisions   of   the  Resolution   that   restrict 
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prealdeutlal  use  of  the  armed  forcea'"  A 
"Purpose  and  Policy"  section  "  expresses  the 
undersUndlng  of  Congress  as  to  the  scope 
of  the  President's  constitutional  power  to 
IndependenUy  introduce  the  armed  forces 
into  hostuitles.'-  but  It  contains  no  man- 
datory language. 

The  Resolution,  then.  Imposes  only  what 
may  be  termed  ' 'subsequent  limitations" 
upon  the  President's  use  of  the  armed  forces 
This  contrasts  with  the  Senate  version  of  the 
Resolution,  rejected  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee, which  would  have  also  Imposed 
■prior  restraints.  "  It  would  hare  stated  in 
operative  terms,  rather  than  merely  as  the 
understanding  of  Congress,  the  circum- 
stances m  which  the  armed  forces  may  be 
introduced  into  hostuitles  without  a  declara- 
tion of  war."  The  Senate  version  differed 
from  the  Resolution  in  two  other  Important 
respects.  It  would  have  explicitly  allowed  the 
President  to  Introduce  the  armed  forces  to 
evacuate  United  States  citizens  and  natlonaU 
abroad  In  certain  emergency  situations" 
and.  by  avoiding  reference  to  the  Constitu- 
tion in  defining  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  President  could  Independently  engage 
the  armed  forces  In  hostilities,  it  would  have 
avoided  Indicating  that  the  President  has  a 
constitutional  right  to  act  Independently  In 
those  circumstances." 

To  date,  four  events — the  Mayaguez  inci- 
dent and  three  military  actions  relating  to 
the  evacuation  of  American  and  other  na- 
tionals from  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia— 
have  caused  the  President  to  submit  a  re- 
port to  Congress  under  the  Resolution.  This 
Article   suggests   that   the   inability  of  the 
Resolution  to  control  the  President's  use  of 
the  armed  forces  during  those  and  similar 
crises  necessitates  amendment  of  the  Resolu- 
tion to  Include  prior  restraints  of  the  sort 
contained  In  the  Senate  bill."  The  Ford  ad- 
ministration, however,  has  Indicated  that  It 
considers  unconstitutional  both  the  subse- 
quent limitations  contained  In  the  Resolu- 
tion and  such  prior  restraints.  At  least  with 
respect  to  the  prior  restraints,  some  mem- 
bers of  Congress  share  this  view— as  Is  U- 
lustrated  by  the  rejection  of  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  Resolution."  These  obJecUons  cre- 
ate the  danger  that  a  President  wUl  consider 
himselt  Justified  in  ignoring  the  subsequent 
limitations    and    any   prior   restraints   that 
Congress  enacts.  Thus  the  Article  also  pro- 
poses that  Congress  obviate  that  danger  by 
employing  funding  prc^ibltlons  to  enforce 
both  subsequent  limitations  and  prior  re- 
straints. Its  thesis  is  that,  whatever  the  con- 
stitutional  scope   of   the   presidential   war- 
making  power.  Congress  can  and  should  ef- 
fectively limit  the  exercise  of  that  power  by 
means  of  its  exclusive  power  over  the  purse." 
After   an  Introductory  discussion  of  the 
constitutional  allocation  of  the  war-makmg 
powers  between  the  President  and  Congress, 
the  Article   lays   the   foundation   for  these 
ideas  by  examining  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive responses  to  the  recent  events  In  South- 
east Asia.  It  then  examines  the  ctirrent  polit- 
ical status  of  the  power  over  the  purse  and 
the  constitutional  support  for  Its  use  in  the 
present  context.  It  concludes  by  elaborating 
the  proposals  outlined  above  and  other  less 
crucial    possibilities   for   strengthening   the 
Resolution. 

I.    THE    WAR-MAKING    POWERS 

The  scope  of  the  President's  power  to  make 
war  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy 
in  recent  years.'*  The  wide  divergence  of 
opinion  Is  Illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  the 
most  recent  statement  on  the  matter  by 
Congress,  section  2(c)  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution,  with  the  opinion  of  Monroe 
Leigh,  Legal  Advisor  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment. The  Resolution  states: 

"(c)  The  constitutional  powers  of  the 
President  as  Commander-in-Chief  to  Intro- 
duce United  States  Armed  Forces  Into  hos- 
tilities, or  Into  situations  where  Imminent 
Involvement  In  hostilities  is  clearly  Indicated 
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by  the  circumstances,  are  exercised  only  pur- 
suant to  (1)  a  declaration  of  war,  (2)  specific 
statutory  authorization,  or  (3)  a  national 
emergency  created  by  attack  upon  the  United 
States.  Its  territories  or  possessions,  or  its 
armed  forces." 
Mr.  liSlgh.  on  the  other  hand,  believes: 
"Besides  the  three  situations  listed  in  sub- 
section 2(c)  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution. 
It  appears  that  the  President  has  the  consti- 
tutional authority  to  use  the  Armed  Forces 
to  rescue  American  citizens  abroad,  to  res- 
cue foreign  nationals  where  such  action  di- 
rectly facilitates  the  rescue  of  U.S.  citizens 
abroad,  to  protect  U.S.  Embassies  and  Lega- 
tions abroad,  to  suppress  clvU  insvurection. 
to  implement  and  administer  the  terms  of 
an  armistice  or  cease-fire  designed  to  termi- 
nate hostilities  involving  the  United  States, 
and  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  security  com- 
mitments contained  in  treaties.  We  do  not, 
however,  believe  that  any  such  Ust  can  be  a 
complete  one.  Just  ae  we  do  not  believe  that 
any  single  definitional  statement  can  clearly 
encompass  every  conceivable  situation  In 
which  the  President's  Commander  In  Chief 
authority  could   be  exercised."  =• 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  Article  to  ex- 
plore the  merits  of  this  controversy;  indeed, 
the  proposition  advanced  here  is  that  the 
scope  of  the  President's  war-making  power  is 
Irrelevant  Insofar  as  Congress  refuses  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  unwanted  presidential  uses  of 
the  armed  forces.  For  present  purposes,  then, 
It  wlU  suffice  to  make  the  foUowlng  points: 
First,  the  Constitution's  textual  grants  of 
war-making  power  to  the  President  are  paltry 
in  comparison  with,  and  are  subordinate  to. 
Its  grants  to  Congrsss;  »  moreover,  original 
constitutional  materials  indicate  that  the 
Framers  intended  a  narrowly  circumscribed 
presidential  war-making  power,  with  the 
commander-in-chief  clause  conferring  mini- 
mal policy-making  authority"  and  no'  au- 
thority to  independently  commit  the  armed 
forces  to  combat,  except  In  order  to  repel 
"sudden  atacks."  "  Second,  esriy  Presidents 
generally  respected  the  primacy  of  Congress 
In  the  war  powers  area,**  but  in  recent  dec- 
ades Presidents  have  assumed  the  power  to 
Involve  the  armed  forces  In  "full  scale  and 
sustained  warfare."  >  In  this  connection  it  is 
debated  whether  repeated  exercise  by  one 
branch  of  the  goverimient  of  a  power  not 
granted  to  It  by  tb.9  Constitution  accom- 
plishes, by  some  process  analogous  to  adverse 
possession,  constitutional  possession  of  that 
power,"  but  what  little  Supreme  Court  atten- 
tion has  been  addressed  to  this  Issue  denies 
such  a  doctrine.*'  Third,  the  case  law  is  lean 
in  the  war  powers  area  in  general,  giving  orig- 
inal constitutional  materials  primary  signifi- 
cance,^ but  the  cases  do  suggest  that  the 
power  of  the  President  Is  at  low  ebb  when 
he  acts  In  opposition  to  the  express  will  of 
Congress." 

n.  OPERATION  or  THE  WAR  POWERS  SESOLtmON 
DURINO  THE  EVACUATIONS  FROM  CAMBODIA  AND 
VIETNAM  AND  THE  MATAGTTEZ  INCIDENT 

The  four  events  that  have  given  rise  to  the 
submission  of  reports  required  by  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  must  b<e  viewed,  for  pres- 
e-t  piirposes,  in  the  light  of  a  group  of  statu- 
tory provisions  that  Congress  enacted  be- 
tween 1973  and  1976  in  order  to  terminate 
and  prevent  further  United  States  military 
involvement  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  common 
effect  of  these  essentially  similar  provisions 
Is  to  prohibit  the  use  of  funds  to  finance 
"combat  activities,'*  and  other  military  or 
paramUitary  operations  "in,"  "over,"  and  "off 
the  shores  of"  North  and  South  Vietnam, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia.** 

A.  The  evacuati€>ns  and  the  Vietnam 
ContingcTicy  Act 

The  first  report  was  submitted  on  April  4, 
1975."  Three  days  earliw  Oambodlan  R«- 
mler  Lon  Nol  had  left  the  capital,  Phnom 
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Penh,  as  Khmer  Rouge  Insurgents  closed  in 
on  the  city.'"  South  Vietnamese  forces  had 
abandoned  more  than  two-thirds  of  their 
country  to  the  North  Vietnamese.^*  President 
Ford,  "talcing  note  of  the  provision  of  sec- 
tion 4(a)  (2)  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution."  »• 
reported  that  he  had  ordered  United  States 
naval  vessels  carrying  some  700  marines. 
eqiUpped  for  combat,  into  the  territorial 
waters  of  South  Vietnam.  Their  "sole  mis- 
sion," the  President  said,  was  to  "assist  in 
the  evacviatlon  (of  "refugees  and  U.S.  na- 
tionals."] including  the  maintenance  of 
order  on  board  the  vessels  engaged  In  that 
task."  " 

On  April  10,  the  President,  addressing  a 
Joint  session  of  Congress,  asked  it  to  "clarify 
Immediately  Its  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
U.S.  military  forces  in  Southeast  Asia  for  the 
limited  purpKJses"  of  evacuating  Americans 
and  South  Vietnamese.*'  His  reference  to  "re- 
strictions" was  undoubtedly  to  the  statutory 
funding  prohibitions,"  rather  than  to  the 
War  Powers  Resolution,  for  the  latter  im- 
posed no  restrictions  upon  the  Introduction 
of  armed  forces  into  hostilities  and  Its  60- 
day  limit™  was  unlikely  to  be  exceeded  by 
an  evacuation  effort." 

The  second  report  was  submitted  two  days 
later.'"  The  President,  "taking  note  of  section 
4  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution,"  reported 
that  Khmer  Rouge  forces  had  reached  the 
outskirts  of  Phnom  Penh  and  were  within 
mortar  range  of  Pochentong  Airfield,  and 
that  he  had  therefore  "ordered  U.S.  military 
forces  to  proceed  with  the  planned  evacua- 
tion," These  forces  Included  350  marines, 
36  helicopters,  and  supporting  tactical  air- 
craft. A  total  of  82  United  States  citizens, 
159  Cambodians,  and  35  third-coimtry  na- 
Llonals  were  evacuated  during  the  four-hour 
operation.  Although  hostile  recoUless  rifle 
fire  was  encountered  by  the  last  forces  to 
leave,  the  fire  was  not  returned.  No  casual- 
ties were  incurred." 

On  April  14,  Senate  Major  Whip  Robert 
Byrd  responded  to  the  President's  request  for 
"clarification"  of  the  statutory  funding  pro- 
hibitions by  introducing  legislation  "  to  au- 
thorize the  use  of  the  armed  forces  to  protect 
United  States  citizens  being  evacuated  from 
South  Vietnam  under  circumstances  posing 
a  threat  to  their  lives.*'  The  bill  would  have 
removed  the  statutory  funding  prohibitions 
"to  the  extent  necessary  to  give  effect  to" 
that  authorization  .<* 

On  approximately  the  same  date,  the  ad- 
ministration transmitted  to  Congress  its  own 
bill  for  "clarification"  of  the  funding  prohibi- 
tions. It  provided  simply  that  nothing  con- 
tained In  those  prohibitions  "shall  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  the  avallabUity  of  funds 
for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  to  aid,  assist,  and  carry  out  humani- 
tarian evactiatlon,  If  ordered  by  the  Presi- 
dent." <*  Unlike  Senator  Byrd's  bill «  and  the 
Senate  version  of  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion," it  contained  no  authorisation  for  the 
use  of  the  armed  forces  and  no  limitations 
upon  what  persons  could  be  evacuated  or 
under  what  circumstances.** 

On  April  17,  the  House  International  Rela- 
tions Committee  reported  a  bill  essentially 
similar  to  the  administration's  model.'"  It  did 
not  pvirport  to  confer  authority  to  tise  the 
armed  forces.<^  Rather,  It  authorized  funds 
for  the  evacuation,!^!  "without  the  use  of 
mUltary  force,  if  possible,"  of  citizens  and 
dependents  of  citizens  or  permanent  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States;  of  "Vietnamese 
nationals  eligible  for  immigration  to  the 
United  States  by  reason  of  their  relation- 
ships to  American  citizens";  and  of  other 
foreign  nationals  under  "direct  and  im- 
minent threat"  of  death,  if  the  armed  forces 
"necessary  to  carry  out  their  evacuation  do 
not  exceed  those  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
evacuation  of"  the  prior  two  categories  of 
persons." 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
meeting  the  week  of  April  14-18,  was  thus 


confronted  with  three  alternatives:  do  noth- 
ing,°>  report  a  measure  setting  aside  the  fund- 
ing prohibitions  and  suggesting  that  the 
President  proceed  on  the  basis  of  his  own 
constitutional  authority;  or  follow  Senator 
Byrd's  lead  "  and  report  a  measure  authoriz- 
ing use  of  the  armed  forces  to  evacuate  cer- 
tain persons  in  certain  circumstances  and 
lifting  the  funding  prohibitions  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  implement  that  authoriza- 
tion. The  Committee  selected  the  final  alter- 
native. 

The  Committee  had  already  drafted  a  blue- 
print for  implementing  this  choice.  Six  years 
earlier,  in  reporting  the  National  Commit- 
ments Resolution,  it  had  recommended  that 
ii.  considering  future  resolution  involving  the 
use  or  possible  use  of  Armed  Forces,  Con- 
gress— 

( 1 )  Debate  the  proposed  resolution  at  suffi- 
clen*:  length  to  establish  a  legislative  record 
showing  the  Intent  of  Congress; 

(2)  Use  the  words  authorize  or  empower  or 
such  other  language  as  will  leave  no  doubt 
that  Congress  alone  has  the  right  to  authorize 
the  initiation  of  war  and  that,  in  granting  the 
President  authority  to  use  the  armed  forces. 
Congress  Is  granting  him  power  that  he  would 
not  otherwise  have; 

(3)  State  in  the  resolution  as  explicitly  as 
possible  under  the  circumstances  the  kind  of 
mUltary  action  that  is  being  authorized  and 
the  place  and  purpose  of  Its  use;  and 

(4)  Put  a  time  limit  on  the  resolution, 
thereby  assuring  Congress  the  opportunity  to 
review  its  decision  and  extend  or  terminate 
the  President's  authority  to  use  military 
force.'-' 

The  Vietnam  Contingency  Act  of  1975.'* 
reported  AprU  18.  comported  with  these 
guidelines.  It  authorized  use  of  the  armed 
forces  "in  a  number  and  manner  essential  to 
and  directly  connected  with  the  protection 
of  .  .  .  United  States  citizens  and  their  de- 
pendents while  they  are  being  withdrawn" 
from  South  Vietnam."  It  required  the  Presi- 
dent, upon  any  such  use  of  the  forces,  to 
submit  a  report  under  section  4(a)  of  the 
War  Powers  Resolution  and  to  certify  that  a 
direct  and  Imminent  threat  existed  to  the 
lives  of  such  cltlaens,  that  every  effort  had 
been  made  to  termituite  that  threat  dlplo- 
maticaUy,  and  that  the  evacuation  was  being 
carried  out  as  rapidly  as  possible.™  The  bill 
also  authorized  the  use  of  the  armed  forces 
"to  assist  in  bringing  out  endangered  foreign 
nationals,"  but  only  if  that  could  be  done 
incidentally  to,  and  without  any  expansion 
of,  the  evacuation  of  United  States  citizens 
and  their  dependenta."  Lastly,  the  bill  set 
aside  the  statutory  funding  prohibitions 
"only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  give  effect  to" 
authorization  for  the  evacuation  of  United 
States  citizens  and  their  dependenta.** 

The  Senate  passed  the  biU  in  substantially 
the  same  form  in  which  It  had  been  reported, 
with  the  result  that  the  conference  commit- 
tee was  confronted  with  the  same  alternatives 
that  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
had  faced.  Like  the  Senate  Committee,  the 
conference  committee  chose  the  route  of 
authorizing  and  limiting  i:se  of  the  armed 
forces,  and  adopted  the  Senate  language  vir- 
tually without  change  in  its  report." 

Adoption  of  the  conference  r^wrt  would 
have  been  an  In^Kyrtant  reassertlon  of  the 
congressional  war-making  power,  reclamation 
of  Vifhlch  had  begun  with  the  enactment  of 
the  various  funding  prohibitions  and  the 
War  Powers  Resolution.  A  specifically  limited 
congressional  authorization  would  have  pre- 
vented the  evacuation  from  serving  as  a 
precedent  for  Independent  presidential  use 
of  the  armed  forces  to  rescue  endangered 
United  States  citizens,  or  any  othM  persons, 
when  th^«  is  time  to  seek  the  permission  of 
Congress.**  Indeed,  it  would  have  established 
a  precedent  for  requiring  congressional  au- 
thorization. Such  a  precedent  would  have 
been  most  clearly  Justified  Insofar  as  It  re- 
lated to  rescue  of  foreign  nationals,  for  there 
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the  constitutional  support  Tor  the  President's 
Independent  action  Is  particularly  Bllm.<J 

Perhaps  even  more  importantly,  enactment 
of  the  conference  report  would  have  avoided 
the  erosion  of  the  congressional  power  over 
the  purse  that  was  bound  to  occur  if  the 
President  was  permitted  to  proceed  with  the 
planned  evacuation  In  the  face  of  statutory 
prohibitions  on  the  use  of  funds  for  that 
purpose."'  In  particular.  It  would  have  under- 
mined any  claim  by  the  executive  branch 
that  funding  prohibitions  could  not  curtail 
activities  allegedly  supported  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief clause."^ 

The  conference  report  was  parsed  by  the 
Senate  on  April  25,  the  same  day  It  was  filed 
by  the  conferees.  It  was  scheduled  for  con- 
sideration by  the  House  the  morning  of 
April  29.  However,  that  morning  Speaker 
Carl  Albert  telephoned  from  the  White  House 
to  remove  the  bill  from  the  calendar.**  The 
evacuation  was  already  In  progress.  Later 
that  day.  President  Duong  Van  Mlnh  In  Sai- 
gon announced  the  unconditional  surrender 
of  South  Vietnam."' 

On  April  30,  the  President  transmitted  a 
report  regarding  the  evacuation.**  Again 
"taking  note  of  the  provision  of  section  4  of 
the  War  Powers  Resolution,"  he  reported  that 
the  operation  involved  70  helicopters,  fighter 
aircraft,  and  865  marines.  The  fighters  "sup- 
pressed" anti-aircraft  fire,  and  ground  forces 
occasionally  returned  enemy  fire.  Four  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  were  killed,  includ- 
ing two  marines  "on  legular  duty"  at  Tan 
Son  Nhut  Airfield.  Approximately  19  hours 
elapsed  from  the  time  United  States  forces 
entered  South  Vietnamese  airspace  until  the 
last  elements  of  the  ground  security  forces 
departed  Saigon. 

On  May  1,  the  House  took  up  the  confer- 
ence report  and  rejected  It,  162-248.  • 
B.  The  Mayaguez  incident 

Early  In  the  morning  hours'"  of  Monday, 
May  12.  1075,  the  Mayaguez,  a  merchant 
vessel  of  United  States  registry  with  a  crew 
of  United  CUites  citizens,  was  seized  by  a 
Cambodian  motor  torpedo  boat  six  and  one- 
half  miles  southeast  of  Poulo  Wal  Island  and 
taken  to  Kc^  Tang  Island.  That  afternoon, 
1100  marines  were  ordered  flown  from  Okl- 
na«-a  and  the  Philippine))  to  Utapao  Air  Base 
In  Thailand.  This  time  the  President  did  not 
request  Congress  to  "clarify"  the  statutory 
funding  prohibitions.  At  1:00  ajn.  Wednes- 
day. May  14.  United  States  aircraft  sank  a 
Cambodian  patrol  craft  that  had  attempted 
to  leave  Koh  Tang  Island.  Thereafter  two 
other  Cambodian  patrol  craft  were  destroyed 
and  four  immobilized.  Several  hours  later  the 
Mayaguez  crew  members  were  put  In  a  fish- 
ing vessel  and  taken  to  Kompong  Som  on  the 
Cambodian  mainland.  At  7:00  p.m.  Phnom 
Penh  radio  was  overheard  In  Bangkok  an- 
nouncing that  the  Cambodian  government 
would  release  the  Mayaguez.  Afterwards,  at 
7:20  pjn.,  about  135  marines  landed  on  Koh 
Tang  Island  under  heavy  fire.  At  9:00  p.m. 
marines,  boarding  from  the  V.SS.  Holt,  took 
possession  of  the  Mayaquez.  At  10:46  p.m.  the 
destroyer  US.S.  Wilson  reported  a  small  boat 
•approaching,  flying  a  white  flag;  at  10:53  p.m. 
the  Wilson  sent  word  to  the  Pentagon  that  at 
least  30  Caucasians  were  aboard  the  boat. 
(After  the  incident.  Secretary  Schleslnger 
stated  that  the  crewmen  "arrived  at  the 
Wilson  as  a  result  of  what  Is  presumed  to  be 
the  decision  of  the  Cambodians  to  deliver 
them  up  in  order  to  terminate  combat  ac- 
tivities directed  primarily  at  the  main- 
land." •')  At  11 :00  p.m.  United  States  aircraft 
struck  the  airfield  at  Ream  and  an  oil  stor- 
age depot  on  the  Cambodian  mainland.-^  The 
Pentagon  said  that  17  enemy  planes  had  been 
destroyed  on  the  ground,  a  hangar  smashed 
and  the  runways  cratered.™  By  the  conclusion 
of  hostUitles  41  members  of  the  United 
States  armed  forces  had  been  killed."  The  39 
members  of  the  crew  survived  imharmed. 
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The  President's  report  was  submitted  May 
is.'*  Although  "taking  note  of  Section  4(a) 
(1)  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution,"  It  Ig- 
nored Section  4(a)  (3)  In  neglecting  to  men- 
tion the  enlargement  of  United  States  forces 
In  Thailand.  Nor  did  It  report  any  faUUtles 
or  refer  to  the  statutory  funding  prohibi- 
tions. . 

C.  Failure  of  the  funding  prohtbitUtna 

The  statements  of  facts  contained  in  the 
four  reports  submitted  by  the  President  un- 
der section  4  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution  '* 
leave  little  doubt  that  in  each  case  United 
States  forces  carried  out  "military  opera- 
tions" or  "combat  activities"  "In,"  "over,"  or 
"off  the  shores  of"  Cambodia  or  South  Viet- 
nam," and  thus  that  in  each  case  the  sev- 
eral statutory  funding  prohibitions  were  vio- 
lated. 

Indeed,  In  the  case  of  the  Mayaguez  inci- 
dent this  conclusion  is  implicitly  acknowl- 
edged by  the  report's  reference  to  section  4 
(a)(1)  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution — the 
section  dealing  with  situations  wherein  forces 
are  "Introduced  into  hostilities." 

Nevertheles.s,  on  May  7,  Just  prior  to  the 
Mayaguez  Incident,  Monroe  Leigh  expressed 
to  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  International 
Relations  Committee  the  view  that  the  statu- 
tory funding  prohibitions  did  not  apply  to 
the  evacuations  because  "there  was  ...  a 
very  substantial  legislative  hutory  that  it 
was  not  the  intent  of  Congress  In  the  funds 
limitation  statutes  to  curtail  .  .  .  (the)  ex- 
ercise of  presidential  authority  (to  evacuate 
Americans]."  " 

Is  Mr.  Leigh  not  familiar  with  the  "plain 
meaning  rule"?  ™  Moreover,  if  the  statutes 
were  not  applicable,*  why  did  President  Pord 
request,  prior  to  the  Vietnam  evacuation,  that 
they  be  "clarlfled  immediately"?"  In  any 
event,  the  legislative  history  provides  almost 
no  support  for  Mr.  Leigh's  theory."*  Only  one 
reasonable  Inference  can  be  drawn  from  Mr. 
Leigh's  ei  post  facto  claim  of  executive  au- 
thority. The  failure  of  Congress  to  pass  the 
Vietnam  Contingency  Act  and  to  object  to 
the  violation  of  the  funding  prohibitions  dur- 
ing the  evacuations  had  convinced  the  ad- 
ministration by  the  time  of  the  Mayaguez  in- 
cident that  most  members  of  Congress  would 
not  object  to  a  further  violation  of  the  fund- 
ing prohibitions  if  the  activities  constituting 
the  violation  were  politically  acceptable.** 
The  law  had  become  a  mere  Inconvenience 
which — thanks  to  public  support,  the  legal 
theories  of  the  State  Department,  and  the 
acquiescence  of  Congress — could  be  Ignored. 

nl.    NEZD  rOE  STRENGTHENING  THK  WAR  POWERS 
RESOLUTION 

A.  Prior  Bestraints 

Clearly  the  parade  of  horribles  predicted 
by  President  Nixon**  has  not  been  set  to 
march  by  enactment  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution.  The  evacuations  and  the  Maya- 
guez Incident  demonstrate  that  the  Resolu- 
tion has  not  diminished  the  ability  of  the 
President  to  "act  decisively  and  convinc- 
ingly"— even  in  the  face  of  statutory  funding 
prohibitions.'^ 

On  the  contrary,  events  during  the  spring 
of  1975  Illustrate  that  the  Resolution  pre- 
sents no  bar  to  pomible  excesses  of  presiden- 
tial war-making.  The  ratio  of  United  States 
citizens  evacuated  to  forelgrn  nationals  evac- 
uated from  Cambodia  and  Vietnam  strongly 
suggests  that,  but  for  the  dubiously  consti- 
tutional evacuation  of  the  latter,**  the  ex- 
posure of  United  States  forces  to  hostilitlefl 
would  have  been  considerably  shortened  and 
posHlbiy  eliminated."  And  during  the  Maya- 
guez incident,  both  the  assault  on  Koh  Tang 
Island  after  the  Cambodian  government  had 
announced  it  would  release  the  vessel  and 
the  attacks  on  the  Cambodian  mainland 
after  the  release  of  the  Mayaguez  crew  were 
apparently  retaliatory  "<  and  thu.'*  also 
unconstitutional  .* 

The  validity  of  certain  criticism  of  the 
Resolution    has    been    vindicated;    namely, 


lacking  prior  restraints  it  does  not  curb  un- 
wanted presidential  uses  of  the  armed  totom. 
Major  military  operations  can.  la  modem 
times,  take  far  less  than  even  48  hours,  let 
alone  60  or  90  days.  The  evacuatlona  bom 
Cambodia  and  Vietnam  were  completed  be- 
fore the  reports  required  by  the  ResoluUon 
were  submitted.  Neither  diulng  those  in- 
stances, nor  during  the  Mayaguez  incident, 
did  the  Resolution  pose  any  obstacle  to  real 
or  potential  transgressions  of  the  constitu- 
tional limits  of  the  President's  war -making 
power. 

B.  Subsequent  limitationa 

The  effectiveness  of  the  subsequent  limita- 
tions of  the  Resolution  •■  as  a  deterrent  to 
congresslonally  unauthorized  use  of  military 
force  by  the  President  has  not  yet  been 
tested,  but  the  art  ministration  has  suggested 
that  it  may  ignore  the  subsequent  limita- 
tions should  the  question  arise.  Mr.  Leigh 
indicated,  in  testifying  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Security  Policy  and 
Scientific  Developments  of  the  House  Inter- 
nauonal  RelaUons  Committee,  that  if  a  Pres- 
ident's use  of  the  armed  forces  Is  pursuant 
to  a  constitutional  grant  of  power — and  what 
President  will  claim  otherwise? — then  any 
statutory  provision  (such  as  the  60-day  limit 
of  secUon  6(b)),  to  say  nothing  of  a  mere 
concurrent  resolution  (such  as  that  provided 
for  by  section  6(c) ) ."  purporting  to  cut  short 
that  use  is  unconstitutional.** 

It  Is  worth  noting,  in  this  connection,  the 
wording  of  the  four  reporta  submitted  by 
President  Pord.  They  were  not  submitted  "In 
accordance  with"  or  "pursuant  to"  or  "as  re- 
quired by"  secUon  4(a)  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution:  the  President  simply  "took  note 
of  the  reporting  requirement."  Moreover, 
the  reports  submitted  during  the  evacuations 
from  Cambodia  and  Vietnam  were  not  identi- 
fied as  "paragraph  (1)"  reports, ••  the  only 
type  that  triggers  the  60-day  limit.  Whether 
this  represented  an  attempt  to  evade  the  law 
is  unclear;  however,  also  worth  noting  is  an 
executive-branch  objection  to  various  pro- 
visions of  the  Vietnam  Contingency  Act" 
on  the  ground  that  they  would  "require  the 
President  to  endorse  the  provisions  of  the 
War  Powers  Resolution.""  In  the  light  of 
these  unsubtle  warnings  that  the  present 
administration,  like  the  last,"  considers  the 
Resolution  unconstitutional,  it  takes  little 
prescience  to  realize  that  the  day  may  come 
when  a  President  chooses  not  to  "take  note 
of"  the  reporting  requirement  or  any  other 
provision  of  the  Resolution. 

And  he  may  succeed  in  doing  so,  for  the 
share  of  tlie  warmaklng  powers  exercised  by 
each  branch  is  and  has  been  less  a  function 
of  the  textual  allotment  of  that  power  by 
the  Constitution  than  of  the  political  ability 
of  Congress  or  the  President  to  claim  and 
exercise  that  power.  The  ability  of  Congress 
to  exact  future  compliance  with  section  5(b) 
and  6(c)  of  the  Resolution,  if  and  when  the 
occasion  to  do  so  arises,  nuiy  thus  rest  more 
on  the  political  leverage  it  can  exercise  than 
on  the  force  of  its  legal  arguments.  The 
Mayaguez  incident  would  certainly  suggest 
as  much.  A  clearer  case  of  presidential  vio- 
lation of  statutory  law  '^  could  hardly  exist. 
But  the  President's  actions  were  popular,  as 
they  normally  are  in  such  clrcumstance^•' 
and  compliance  with  the  funding  prohibi- 
tions was  not  politically  necessary.  The  de- 
terminative factors  in  a  President's  decision 
to  comply  or  not  to  comply  with  section  6 
of  the  War  Powers  Resolution  may  likewise 
be  primarily  poUtlcal  rather  than  legal  in 
nature. 

Consequently.  It  Is  possible  that  an  effort 
to  bolster  the  Resolution  wUl  be  successful 
only  to  the  extent  that  legal  logic  is  an 
Ingredient  of  political  power.  But  Insofar  as 
the  logic  of  the  law  Is  all  Congress  can  ever 
with  certainty  rely  on.  Congress  should  en- 
sure now  that  the  fullest  measure  of  its 
authority  imder  the  Constitution  Is  brought 
to  bear  behind  section  6. 
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IV.  METHODS  or  STBENCTHENING  THZ 

RxaoLTrnoK 


A.  Vie  of  the  appropriattona  power  to  limit 
militaty  cctlvities 

One  exclusively  congressional  power — ^per- 
haps the  most  important  of  congressional 
powers — is  the  power  over  the  purse.""  What 
Is  the  status  of  that  power?  Clearly,  congres- 
sional acquiescence  in  its  usvurpation  during 
the  evacuation  from  Vietnam  and  Cambodia 
and  the  Mayaguez  Incident  did  not  redound 
to  congressional  benefit.  Those  events  could 
conceivably  be  cited  by  future  Presldente 
as  precedents  for  military  operations  for 
which  Congress  has  denied  funds. 

The  Legal  Advisor  of  the  Department  of 
State,  in  fact,  has  already  entered  a  two- 
pronged  challenge  to  the  power  of  Congress 
to  employ  funding  limitations  to  restrict 
presidential  military  activities.  He  contends 
that  funding  prohibitions  ere  unconstitu- 
tional to  the  extent  that  they  prohibit  the 
exercise  of  authority  granted  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief clause  and.  In  any  event, 
constitutionally  ineffective  to  limit  such  au- 
thority as  long  as  fiUids  are  elsewhere  availa- 
ble. Each  proposition  warrants  examination. 
1.  General  Constitutionality 

As  previously  noted.^"^  Mr.  Leigh  has 
indicated  that  he  believes  that  the  President 
possessed  the  authority  to  evacuate  United 
States  citizens  from  Cambodia  and  South 
Vietnam  and  to  rescue  the  Mayaguez  crew, 
notwithstanding  prohibitions  against  the  use 
of  funds  for  those  activities.  Although  he  as- 
serted that  the  prohibitions  were  inappli- 
cable because  of  their  legislative  history,""  he 
also  indicated  that  had  they  been  applicable, 
he  would  have  considered  them  unconstitu- 
tional : 

"I  do  believe  personally  that  such  matters 
[as  the  Cambodia  and  Vietnam  evacuations] 
Involve  the  Inherent  constitutional  power  of 
the  President  and  I  don't  think  that  every 
limitation  that  Congress  might  enact  on  an 
appropriation  or  otherwise  Is  necessarily  a 
constitutional  one.  I  think  there  are  some 
that  would  be  plainly  unconstitutional."  "* 

Which  appropriations  limitations  would 
be  "plainly  unconstitutional"?  The  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  "No  Money  shall  be  drawn 
from  the  Treasury,  but  in  Consequence  of 
Appropriations  made  by  Law."»«  The 
Supreme  Court  has  never  held  unconstitu- 
tional any  use  of  the  appropriations  power 
to  limit  the  exercise  of  power  by  the  execu- 
tive branch."*  The  only  limitation  on  an 
appropriation  act  that  the  Court  has 
invalidatad  >*•  exceeded  a  constitutional 
limitation  on  the  power  of  Congress — the 
prohibitions  against  bills  of  attalndar.**' 

The  only  prohibitions  in  the  Constitution 
against  the  use  of  the  apprc^riatlons  power 
to  curtail  the  activities  of  another  branch 
are  the  requirements  that  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  President  receive  a 
compensation  that  may  not  be  diminished.^"* 
Had  the  Framers  Intended  further  limita- 
tions on  the  i4>propiiatlons  power  they  surely 
would  have  Included  them.  Indeed,  in  the 
case  of  military  matters  they  went  to  the 
other  extreme.  In  addition  to  the  power  to 
appropriate  funds — and  to  refuse  to  do  so — 
they  gave  Congress  the  power  to  "raise  and 
support  Armies' «»  and  to  "provide  and 
mamtain  a  Navy"  "«— and  to  refuse  to  do  so. 
Par  from  giving  the  President  power  over  the 
piirse  so  that  he  could  carry  out  the  com- 
mander-in-chief clause,  as  Mr.  Leigh  sug- 
gests, the  Framers  believed  It  "particularly 
dangerous  to  give  the  kejrs  of  the  treasury, 
and  the  command  of  the  army.  Into  the  same 
hands.""!  As  a  result,  they  transferred  the 
war  power.  In  the  words  of  Jefferson,  "from 
the  Executive  to  the  Legislative  body,  from 
those  who  are  to  spend  to  those  who  ar»  to 
pay."  lu  Thus  Presidents  Jefferson  and  Jack- 
son, when  requesting  congressional  Instruc- 

Pootnotes  at  end  of  artlcto. 


tloms  as  to  the  prcq>er  course  to  pursue  in  the 
fact  ot  threatened  aggression  by  Spain  and 
marauding  by  South  American  pirates,  re- 
spectively, recognized  that  control  of  the 
"means"  necessary  to  carry  out  any  military 
effort  lies  exclusively  wlh  Congress.'^"  Hie 
supremacy  of  the  ptirse  power  was  recognized 
by  the  Nixon  administration  even  as  it 
asserted  broad  power  under  the  commander- 
in-chief  clause  to  prosecute  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam.'" 

2.  "Conditions  Subsequent"? 

The  second  basis  for  Mr.  Leigh's  denial 
that  Congress  may  constitutionally  employ 
funding  prohibitions  to  restrict  the  President 
In  what  he  believes  to  be  a  constitutional  use 
of  armed  force  is  his  unexplained  theory  that 
such  prohibitions  are  "conditions  subse- 
quent." In  order  to  cut  off  funds  for  a  specific 
Skctlvity,  Mr.  Leigh  argues.  Congress  must 
wait  for  the  President  to  "use  up  all  the 
moneys  appropriated."  "= 

Precisely  what  type  of  appropriation  Mr. 
Leigh  meant  by  "all  the  moneys  appropri- 
ated" is  not  clear.  Whether  be  meant  the 
entire  defense  budget,  something  less,  or 
something  more,  must  be  guessed,  but  is  not 
Importtmt,  for  Mr.  Leigh's  point  Is  clear.  The 
President  can  use  for  one  purpose  funds  that 
were  designated  for  another  until  those 
funds  are  exhausted,  notwithstanding  a  law 
prohibiting  that  use. 

This  is  nonsense.  Followed  to  Ite  logical 
conclusion.  Mr.  Leigh's  argument  would  de- 
prive Congress  of  the  power  to  specify  the 
purpose  for  which  funds  are  appropriated. 
The  principle  is  long  established  that  Con- 
gress has  the  exclusive  power  to  specify  how 
appropriated  moneys  shall  be  spent."*  The 
only  difference  between  an  appropriation  for 
a  q>ecifled  object  (a  "line-item")  and  an  ex- 
press prohibition  against  the  use  of  funds  for 
a  certain  activity  Is  a  semantic  one,  the  posi- 
tive language  of  the  one  contrasting  with  the 
negative  language  of  the  other.  Every  ap- 
propriations act  thus  contains  "conditions 
subsequent"  in  the  sense  that  each  specifies 
the  purposes  for  which  funds  are  appropri- 
ated— and.  by  implication,  not  appropriated. 
Transfer  authority  to  take  funds  from  one 
appropriations  account  and  place  them  in 
another  is  a  statutorily  granted  privilege,  not 
a  constitutional  right. 

B.  The  purse  and  the  war  powers  resolution 
1.  Subsequent  Limitations 

That,  then,  is  the  status  of  the  congres- 
sional power  over  the  purse:  still  intact,  but 
\inder  stress  and  In  need  of  reassertion.  Hap- 
pily, the  two  desiderata  dovetail  at  this 
point:  there  could  be  no  more  effective  re- 
assertion  of  the  appropriations  power,  and 
no  better  means  of  strengthening  the  subse- 
quent limitations  of  the  Resolution,  than 
placing  the  power  over  the  purse  behind 
those  limitations — by  prohibiting  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  for  the  use  of  the  armed 
forces  in  hostilities  after  the  termination  of 
the  60-day  period  "'  or  after  the  adoption  of 
a  concurrent  resolution."* 

No  statutory  scheme  constructed  in  the 
twilight  zone"*  of  the  war  powers  can  be 
entirely  Inmiune  from  constitutional  attack. 
But  a  funding  cutoff,  because  it  is  the  prod- 
uct of  an  unquestionably""  ejcclustve  con- 
gressional power,  is  more  forceful  constitu- 
tionally than  the  simple  termination  pro- 
visions of  sections  6(b)  and  5(c).  which  de- 
rive from  the  often  usurped  i=^  and  much 
disputed  congressional  war-making  power. 
For  instance,  because  the  authority  of  the 
Pr  sldent  to  expend  appropriated  funds  is 
"delegated"  while  the  President's  authority 
to  repel  "sudden  attacks"  is  not.  use  of  the 
pxirse  power  to  enforce  the  subsequent  limi- 
tations would  undermine  Mr.  Leigh's  argu- 
ment '^  that  the  concurrent  resolution  pro- 
vided for  by  section  5(c)  ts  an  unconstitu- 
tional attempt  to  divest  the  President  of  an 
undelegated  power. 
Moreover,  Innumerable  precedeuta  would 


support  the  sort  of  funding  cutoff  discussed. 
Congress  clearly  has  the  authority  to  make 
funds  available  for  only  a  given  ptirpose  and 
a  specified  period  of  time;  it  does  so  fre- 
quently by  prescribing  availability  for  a 
particular  department  or  agency  within  a 
designated  fiscal  year.  A  prohibition  against 
the  use  of  funds  following  termination  of 
the  60-day  period  of  section  5(b)  would 
differ  from  fiscal  year  availability  only  m 
the  sense  that  the  former  is  contingent  upon 
the  occurrence  of  a  particular  event,  the 
submission  of  a  section  4(a)  (1)  report.  But 
a  cutoff  based  ou  a  contingency  Is  hardly 
unprecedented .'«  Nor  is  a  cutoff  by  concur- 
rent resolution  innovative.'" 

In  summary,  even  were  Mr.  Leigh  correct 
in  asserting  that  a  constitutional  use  of  the 
armed  forces  cannot  be  terminated  by  the 
exercise  of  congressional  war-making 
power.'s^  it  would  not  follow  imder  any  but 
the  most  extreme  of  constitutional  theories 
that  Congress  cannot  refuse  to  appropriate 
funds  for  that  use  or  that  In  the  absence 
of  an  appropriation  such  tise  may  continue. 
2.  Prior  Restraints 
The  advisability  of  using  the  appropria- 
tions power  to  bolster  the  subsequent 
limitations  of  the  Resolution  leads  to  an 
obvious  question.  Why  should  appropriated 
funds  be  available  for  uses  of  the  armed 
forces  in  situations  not  recognized  by  section 
2(c)?  Why  shoiUd  Congress,  If  It  really 
means  what  section  2(c)  says,  not  use  its 
power  over  the  purse  to  add  teeth  to  that 
section?  This  form  of  "prior  restraint."  un- 
like the  prior  restraints  contained  In  the 
Senate  version  of  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tlon,'»  would  not  be  subject  to  the  objec- 
tion that  a  constitutional  power  is  being 
clrciunscrlbed  by  statute:  "^  Whether  the 
President's  war-making  power  is  broader 
than  recognized  by  section  2(c)  would  be 
beside  the  point  since  no  military  activity 
can  be  carried  out  In  the  absence  of  funds. 
The  question  is  not  even  whether  the  con- 
gressional power  over  the  ptirse  can  be  used 
to  deprive  the  President  of  his  powers  as 
conunander  in  chief  (or  vice  versa),  since 
it  is  possible  to  read  the  constitutional  pro- 
visions together  as  contemplating  a  chief 
executive  who  exercises  a  war -making  power 
as  extensive  as  the  Constitution  and  appro- 
priated funds  allow .!=»  In  fact,  this  is  precise- 
ly the  scheme  the  Framers  intended."* 

Thus  there  would  be  several  advantages  to 
Including  a  funding  prohibition  in  section 
2(c)  as  well.  First,  it  would  prevent  un- 
wanted presidential  military  excursions  at 
the  outset  by  denying  ftmds  to  a  President 
who  Intended  to  operate  beyond  the  con- 
gresslonally recognized  limits  of  his  power. 
Second,  it  would  obviate  the  need  for  Con- 
gress, In  order  to  prevent  unauthorized  presi- 
dential use  of  armed  force,  to  hurriedly  legis- 
late ad  hoc  authorizations,  limitations,  and 
prohibitions  every  time  the  occasion  arises. 
The  scope  of  the  President's  Independent 
authority  to  use  the  armed  forces  in  an  em- 
ergency situation  would  already  be  defined. 
Third,  as  with  the  subsequent  limitations  of 
section  5,  prior  restralnte  tied  to  the  purse 
strings  would  be  virtually  Immtme  from 
constitutional  challenge  and  would  thus 
provide  a  needed  predictability  that  they 
wotild  be  respected  In  times  of  crisis.  In- 
cluding funding  cutoffs  would  ensure.  In 
short,  that  diuing  the  next  Involvement  of 
the  armed  forces  in  hostilities,  the  Resolution 
will  not  be  largely  irrelevant. 

If  section  2(c)  is  thus  amended  to  Impose 
prior  restraints  upon  Independent  presi- 
dential action,  however,  it  should  also  be 
modified  in  several  other  respects.  First,  as 
Professor  Berger  recommended  in  discussing 
the  Senate  version  of  the  War  Powers  Reso- 
lution."" Independent  presidential  Introduc- 
tion of  armed  forces  Into  hostUitles  should 
be  sanctioned  only  where  Congress  Is  unable 
to  act  rapidly  enough  to  be  effective.  Sucb 
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»  quaiiflcatloa  would  conform  the  presiden- 
tial war-maJClng  power  to  Ita  most  approprl- 
at«  constltutioual  interpretation.'^  thus  re- 
ducing the  risk  that  the  President  wlU  com- 
mit the  nation  to  hostlUtlee  that  Congress 
would  have  chosen  to  avoid. 

Second,  the  section  should  be  broadened 
to  sanction,  as  did  the  Senate  version  ol  the 
Resolution.'^  Independent  presidential  use 
of  armed  force  to  evacuate  United  States 
citizens  endangered  abroad  under  certain 
narrowly  defined  circumstances.  Here  again, 
however,  the  President  shoxild  be  permitted 
to  act  only  where  Congress  cannot  act  rapid- 
ly enough.'"  This  expansion  Is  advisable  be- 
cause Presidents  will  probably  assume  the 
authority  to  act  In  such  situations  regard- 
less of  a  lack  of  congressional  authorlzatlou; 
thus  Congress  will  be  In  a  stronger  position 
If  It  authorizes,  rather  than  merely  acqui- 
esces In,  their  actions,  for  acquiescence  would 
suggest  that  a  President  may  constitution- 
ally act  without  congressional  authorization 
In  still  other  situations  not  eniunerated  by 
the  section. 

Finally,  the  section.  If  so  expanded  to  sanc- 
tion certain  presidential  evacuations  of 
United  States  citizens,  should  not  purport, 
as  it  presently  does,  to  define  the  constitu- 
tional scope  of  the  President's  power.  In  the 
first  place,  such  a  definition  would  be  un- 
necessary if  the  section  were  coupled  with 
purse-strings  limitations.  More  importantly, 
it  Is  not  at  all  clear  that  the  President  can 
constitutionally  evaruate  United  States  citi- 
zens in  any  circumstances  If  Congres-s  pre- 
scribes such  actlon-i^  Therefore  a  congres- 
sional concession  that  he  can  would  under- 
mine later  congreeslonal  action  denying  that 
the  President  has  such  authority.  Moreover, 
such  a  concession  would  support  presidential 
assertions  of  constitutional  authority  to  use 
armed  force  In  situations  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  but  potentially  more  explosive  than 
evacuation  of  United  States  citizens — e.g-> 
the  rescue  of  captured  United  States  citizens, 
as  in  the  Mayaguez  incident.'-^ 

C.  Other  possibilities  for  improvement 
The  Article  has  dealt  with  only  the  major 
possibilities  for  strengthening  the  War  Pow- 
ers Resolution.  The  events  discussed,  how- 
ever, suggest  the  possibility  of  further  im- 
provements. 

(1)  Reference  to  the  "Introduction"  of  the 
armed  forces  Into  hoetllitles  may  not  cover 
all  situations  that  should  trigger  the  report- 
ing requirement  of  section  4(a)(1)  and  the 
subsequent  limitation  of  sections  5(b)  and 
5(c).  During  the  evacuation  of  Saigon,  two 
marines  on  "regular  duty"  at  Tan  Son  Nhut 
Al.Seld  were  killed.  No  report  was  submitted 
with  respect  to  this  action.  Arguably  the 
incident  did  not  constitute  "hostilities." 
(Perhaps  a  definition  of  "hostilities" 
should  be  Included  In  the  Resolution,  since 
in  the  absence  thereof  the  executive  branch 
has  formulated  its  own."")  But  the  Impor- 
tant question  raised  by  the  Tan  Son  Khut  In- 
cident is  whether  a  report  should  be  re- 
quired when  hostilities  arise  involving  forces 
that  have  not  been  "introduced"  Into  such 

-hostilities.  Use  of  the  term  "committed,"  as 
in  the  House  version  of  the  Resolution,'" 
might  be  desirable. 

(2)  Section  6(b)  provides  that  the  60-day 
time  limit  is  triggered  when  a  report  is  sub- 
mitted or  Is  "required  to  be  submitted."  The 
difficulty  is,  of  course,  who  determines  when 
the  report  was  required  to  be  submitted? 
Congress?  The  courts?  There  Is  no  assurance 
that  every  President  will  "take  note  of" 
this  requirement.  Even  If  one  assumes  good 
faith  on  the  part  of  a  President,  a  gradual 
escalation  of  hostilities  coulc*  generate  hon- 
est differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  date  on 
which  the  report  was  required  to  be  sub- 
mitted. Tills  potential  ambiguity  can  be  easily 
remedied  by  allowing  Congress,  it  it  believes 
a  report  should  have  been  submitted  but  was 


not.  to  so  state  by  concurrent  resolution  and 
to  set  the  date  on  which  the  OO-day  require- 
ment was  triggered. 

(3)  It  may  be  desirable  to  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  specify  the  paragraph  of  section  4(a) 
under  which  the  report  Is  submitted.  Preal- 
dent  Ford  did  not  do  so  in  the  second  and 
third  reports,  submitted  during  the  evacua- 
tions from  Cambodia  and  Vietnam."  Had  the 
hoetllitles  gradually  Increased,  serious  dis- 
agreement could  have  arisen  as  to  whether 
the  60-day  period  had  been  triggered  by  the 
report. 

(4)  Under  section  5(c)  the  concurrent 
resolution  termination  procedure  Is  not 
available  In  the  event  the  60-day  period  Is 
extended  or  in  the  event  specific  statutory 
authorization  is  enacted.  Any  specific  statu- 
tory authorization  conferred  In  the  future 
will  probably  solve  this  problem  by  includ- 
ing the  language  of  section  5  of  the  Vietnam 
Contingency  Act.  which  provided.  In  effect, 
that  the  concurrent  resolution  procedure  re- 
mained applicable  notwithstanding  its  inap- 
plicability as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of 
that  Act.'"  To  eliminate  the  need  to  recite 
that  paradoxical  provision,  section  5  should 
be  amended  to  apply  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion termination  procedure  to  situations  In 
which  the  armed  forces  are  used  pursuant  to 
specific  statutory  authority. 

(5)  Section  8(a)  of  the  Resolution  pro- 
hibits the  Inference  from  any  treaty  or  "pro- 
vision of  law."  whether  or  not  In  effect  prior 
to  enactment  of  the  Resolution,  of  presiden- 
tial authority  to  Introduce  the  armed  forces 
into  hostilities,  unless  the  provision  states 
that  It  Is  "intended  to  constitute  specific 
statutory  authorization  within  the  meaning 
of  this  Joint  resolution."  "•  Thus  the  Reso- 
lution prohibits  any  such  Inference  from 
provisions  of  law  such  as  the  Middle  East 
Peace  and  Stability  Act>«  and  the  Cuban 
Resolution  '" — both  of  which  were  Joint  reso- 
lutions enacted  prior  to  the  War  Powere 
Resolution  and  could  be  construed.  In  the 
absence  of  the  latter,  to  authorize  presiden- 
tial Introduction  of  the  armed  forces  Into 
hostilities. 

As  presently  written,  however,  section  8(a) 
does  not  prohibit  the  President  from  Infer- 
ring such  authority  from  the  Berlin  Resolu- 
tion.'" because  it  Is  "a  concurrent  resolution, 
not  a  provision  of  law,"  or  from  various  pro- 
visions of  the  September  1,  1975  Memoran- 
dum of  Agreement  between  the  Governments 
of  Israel  and  the  United  States,'*'  because 
the  agreement  was  an  executive  agreement 
rather  than  a  treaty.  Therefore  the  section 
should  be  broadened  to  include  concurrent 
resolutions  and  executive  agreements  as  well 
as  laws  and  treaties. 

(6)  The  effect  of  subsection  (d)(1)  of 
section  8 — providing  that  no  provUtion  of  the 
Resolution  Is  "intended  to  alter  .  .  .  the  pro- 
visions of  existing  treaties" — is  unclear,  since 
presumably  the  purpose  of  subsection  (a)  (2) 
ia  to  alter  existing  treaties  (under  domestic 
law)  to  the  extent  that  they  may  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  introduclon  of  armed 
forces  Into  hostilities.  Monroe  Leigh,  not 
surprisingly,  has  claimed  Independent  con- 
stitutional authority  on  the  part  of  the  Pres- 
ident to  vise  the  armed  forces  "to  carry  out 
the  terms  of  security  . .  .  treaties."  "*> 

The  apparent  conflict  between  subsections 
(d)(1)    and    (a)(2)    shoiUd  be  clarified. 

V.  CONCLXTSIOIf 

Enactment  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
may  have  been  "a  crucial  flr8£  step  in  re- 
establlstilng  the  constitutional  balance  so  es- 
sential to  the  survival  and  proper  function- 
ing of  o\ur  democratic  political  system."  »*" 
But  It  was  only  a  first  step.  During  the  Maya- 
guez  Inc'dent  and  the  evacuations  from 
Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam.  Congress 
acquiesced  In  statutorily  prohibited  and 
constitutionally  dubious  military  actions 
ordered  by  the  President.  The  Resolution 
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should  not  be  viewed  as  a  license  for  the 
abnegation  by  CoDgreas  of  Its  constitution- 
ally granted  war  and  appropriations  powers. 
Regardless  of  whether  the  policies  behind 
those  actions  were  wise,  renunciation  by 
Congress  of  its  proper  constitutional  role 
can  only  abet  excessive  claims  of  executive 
authority  and  provide  precedential  support 
for  military  activities  based  on  those  claims. 
Enactment  of  amendments  to  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  of  the  sort  proposed  in 
this  Article  would  weaken  those  precedents 
and  help  secure  a  constitutional  balance 
more  m  conformity  with  that  Intended  by 
the  Pramers. 

The  criticisms  recently  directed  at  the  Res- 
olution by  State  Department  Legal  Advisor 
Monroe  Leigh  demonstrate  that  disagree- 
ments concerning  the  legal  underplniUngs 
of  the  Resolution  have  not  been  resolved 
since  Its  enactment.  They  simply  have  not 
been  forced  to  the  siirface  by  events.  Con- 
sideration of  amendments  that  would 
strengthen  the  Resolution  and  alleviate  the 
discord  could  proceed  more  calmly  now  than 
amid  the  heated  emotions  and  constitu- 
tional myopia  Inevitably  generated  by  the 
nation's  involvement  in  armed  conflict. 
Peacetime  legal  arrangements  have  proven 
far  mora  successful  in  preserving  democratic 
principles  than  have  wartime  political  ac- 
commodations. 

TOOmtOTES 

•  Assistant  Counsel.  Office  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Counsel,  United  States  Senate.  The  views 
expressed  herein  are  those  of  the  author. 

»  War  Powers  Resolution  |  2(a) ,  50  UJ3.CJI. 
I  1541(a)  (Supp.  1975)  (hereinafter  cited  as 
Resolution ) . 

•The  War  Powere  Resolution  is  set  forth 
in  the  Appendix,  infra. 

•Joint  Resolution  of  Nov.  7,  1973,  Pub.  L. 
No.  93-148,  87  Stat.  555.  In  his  veto  message 
the  President  explained  that: 

"(wlhlle  I  am  In  accord  with  the  desire  of 
the  Congress  to  assert  Its  proper  role  In  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs,  the  restrictions 
which  this  resolution  would  Impose  upon  the 
authority  of  the  President  are  both  uncon- 
stitutional and  dangerous  to  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  our  Nation." 

Message  from  Richard  Nixon  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Oct.  24,  1973.  in  9  Wxeklt 
CoMpn.ATioN'  or  VnxsratirnKL  Documents 
1285  (1973).  The  President's  constitutional 
objection  was  essentially  that  the  Resolution 
"would  attempt  to  take  away,  by  a  mere 
legislative  act,  authorities  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  properly  exercised  under  the  Con- 
stitution for  almost  200  yeara."  Id.  at  1286. 
The  President's  assertion  represents  one 
viewpoint  In  the  controveray  over  the  proper 
Interpretation  of  the  constitutional  alloca- 
tion of  war-making  powers  between  the 
President  and  Congress.  See  notes  19-29  in- 
fra and  accompanying  text. 

The  President's  conclusion  that  the  Reso- 
lution would  be  "dangerous  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  Nation"  derived  from  his  opin- 
ion that  it  would  "seriously  undermine  this 
Nation's  ability  to  act  decisively  and  con- 
vincingly in  times  of  InternatloniU  crisis." 
Message  from  Richard  Nixon  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Oct.  24,  1973,  In  9  Weekly 
Compilation  or  Pbesidkntial  Documents 
1285,  1286  (1973).  He  hypothesized  that  had 
the  Resolution  been  in  eilect  in  recent  years, 
"(w|e  may  well  have  been  unable  to  respond 
In  the  way  we  did  during  the  Berlin  crisis  of 
1961.  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962.  the 
Congo  rescue  operation  In  1964.  and  the  Jor- 
danian crisis  of  1970— to  mention  Just  a  few 
examples."  Id. 

The  Preslxlents  veto  message  was  appar- 
ently written  before  enactment  of  the  Reso- 
lution, on  the  assumption  that  the  confer- 
ence committee  would  report  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  Resolution.  It  did  not.  See  text 
accompanying  note  13  supra. 
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<  Resolution  S  4(a)  (1) .  For  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, and  uzaeas  otherwlaa  Indicated,  the 
word  "hostilities"  wiU  herelxiafter  enooiiqMas 
"situations  where  Imminent  InTOlvemeiii  In 
hostilities  is  clearly  Indicated  by  the  clrcum- 
sUnces."  as  weU  as  hostilities  per  se. 

>/d.  14(a).  The  report  mvist  set  forth  the 
circumstances  neeeesltatlng,  the  legal  au- 
thority for,  and  the  estimated  duration  of 
the  involvement.  /*.  I  *(a)  (A)-(C) .  In  addi- 
tion, the  President  must  report  perlodlcaUy 
on  the  status  of  the  Involvement.  Id.  {  4(c). 

*Id.  i  6(b).  The  60-day  period  may  be  ex- 
tended up  to  30  days  if  the  President  deter- 
mines and  certifies  to  Congress  In  writing 
that  the  safe  removal  of  the  troops  so  re- 
quires. Id.  This  automatic  termination  does 
not  apply  If  Congress  has  declared  war,  spe- 
cifically authorlEed  the  Involvement,  ex- 
tended the  eo-day  period.  <»'  is  "unable  to 
meet  as  a  restilt  of  armed  attack  upon  the 
United  States."  Id. 

»M.  15(c). 

•/d.|3. 

*/d.  f  4. 

"Other  provisions  of  the  Resolution  re- 
quire that  Congress  give  expedited  considera- 
tion to  a  concurrent  resolution  terminating 
hostilities,  id.  f  7,  and  to  proposals  to  extend 
the  60-day  limit  on  involvement,  id.  f  6;  pro- 
hibit the  Inference  that  any  law  or  treaty  au- 
thorizes Introduction  of  the  armed  forces 
Into  hostilities,  unless  such  law  or  treaty 
■states  that  It  is  intended  to  constitute  spe- 
cific statutory  authorization  [for  the  intro- 
duction] within  the  meaning  of  this  Joint 
resolution."  id.  {a(a);  and  states  that  the 
Resolution  does  not  alter  the  constitutional 
authority  of  the  President  or  Congress  or 
grant  any  authority  to  the  former  that  "he 
would  not  have  bad  in  the  absence  cf  this 
Joint  resolution."  Id.  I  8(d) . 

u  Id.  I  2. 

»/d.  12(c). 

"The  bill,  introduced  by  Senator  Jacob 
Javits,  provided  in  section  2  that 

[IJn  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war  by 
the  Congress,  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  may  be  Introduced  In  hoetllitles,  or  in 
situations  where  imminent  involvement  in 
hostUltles  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  circum- 
stances, only — 

(1)  to  repel  an  armed  attack  upon  the 
United  States,  its  territories  and  possessions; 
to  take  necessary  and  appropriate  retaliatory 
actions  In  the  event  of  such  an  attack;  and 
to  forestall  the  direct  and  imminent  threat 
of  such  an  attack; 

(2)  to  repel  an  armed  attack  against  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  located 
outside  of  the  United  States,  Its  territories 
and  possessions,  and  to  forestall  the  direct 
and  imminent  threat  of  such  an  attack; 

(3)  to  protect  while  evacuating  citizens 
and  nationals  of  the  United  States,  as  rap- 
idly as  possible,  fn>m  (A)  any  situation  on 
the  high  seas  Involving  a  direct  and  immi- 
nent threat  to  the  lives  of  such  citizens  and 
nationals,  or  (B)  any  country  In  which  such 
citizens  and  nationals  are  present  with  the 
express  or  tacit  consent  of  the  government 
of  such  country  and  are  being  subjected  to  a 
direct  and  imminent  threat  to  their  lives, 
either  sponsored  by  such  government  or  be- 
yond the  power  of  such  government  to  con- 
trol; but  the  President  shall  make  every  ef- 
fort to  terminate  such  a  threat  without  us- 
ing the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
and  shall,  where  possible,  obtain  the  consent 
of  the  government  of  such  country  before 
using  the  Armed  Btorces  of  the  United  States 
to  protect  citizens  and  nationals  of  the 
United  States  being  evacuated  from  such 
country;  or 

(4)  pursuant  to  speclflc  statutory  author- 
ization. .  .  . 

8.  440.  93d  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.  !  3  (1973) . 

^Compare  id.  J  3(3),  with  Resolution 
12(c). 
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"  Compare  S.  440.  93d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  S  3 
(1978),  quoted  in  note  13  supra,  with  Res- 
olutlim  fS(c).  The  controversy  over  the 
proper  Interpretation  of  the  constitutional 
allocation  of  war-making  powen  between 
the  President  and  Congress  Is  discussed  gen- 
erally in  notes  19-29  infra  and  accMnpany 
ing  test. 

Section  2(c)  of  the  Resolution  reflects  a 
compromise  reached  in  conference  committee 
between  section  3  of  the  Senate  bill  and  the 
House  bill.  H.J.  Res.  542,  93d  Cong.,  Ist  Sess. 
(1973),  which  contained  no  provision  similar 
to  either  of  those  sections.  (Otherwise  the 
two  bills  were  essentially  similar,  except  that 
the  Senate  bill's  counterpart  of  Resolution 
J  5(b)  provided  a  basic  30-day  limit,  S.  440, 
93d  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.  |  6  (1973),  whUe  that  of 
the  House  bUl,  H.J.  Res.  542,  93d  Cong..  1st. 
Sess  !4(b)  (1973),  aUowed  120  days.)  The 
prior  restraints  provision  of  the  Senate  bill 
was  opposed  on  primarily  two  grounds.  Some 
considered  the  President's  powers  to  be  more 
extensive  than  those  recognized  by  that  pro- 
vision. Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  for  exam- 
ple, expressed  this  view  during  debate  on  the 
bUl: 

"The  legislation  provides  only  four  situa- 
tions in  which  immediate  response  is  al- 
lowed, and  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether 
It  Is  possible  to  define  and  describe  in  ad- 
vance all  possible  potential  emergency  situa- 
tions to  which  the  President  might  be  called 
on  to  respond. 

".  .  .  It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that 
some  constitutional  law  experts  maintain 
that  the  ind^jendent  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent under  the  Constitution  is  substantially 
broader  than  the  four  categories  specified  in 
the  bill." 

119  Cong  Rec.  25.104  (1973).  Slmllarty,  Sen- 
ator OriflSn  believed  that  section  3  was  "an 
arbitrary  restriction"  on  the  President's  con- 
stitutional powere.  Id.  at  25,099. 

Othere  expressed  a  contrary  fear — that 
"spelling  out"  powers  not  recognized  by  the 
Constitution  vrould  only  support  further 
presidential  usurpation  of  the  war-mak- 
ing powers  by  providing  statutory  language 
on  which  unconstitutional  military  opera- 
tions could  be  based.  Senator  Pulbrlght 
observed : 

"The  list  of  conditions  spelled  out  In  Sec- 
tion 3  of  the  bill  is.  In  my  opinion,  about  as 
precise  and  comprehensive  a  list  as  can  be 
devised,  and  its  purpose,  I  fully  recognize,  is 
not  to  expand  Presidential  power  but  to  re- 
strict it  to  the  categories  listed.  Neverthe- 
less, I  am  apprehensive  that  the  very  com- 
prehensiveness and  precision  of  the  contin- 
gencies listed  In  Section  3  may  be  drawn 
upon  by  future  Presidents  to  explain  or  Jus- 
tify military  initiatives  which  would  other- 
wise be  difficult  to  explain  or  Justify.  A  fu- 
ture President  might,  for  Instance,  cite  "se- 
cret" or  "classified"  data  to  Justify  almost 
any  conceivable  foreign  military  Initiative 
as  essential  to  "forestall  the  direct  and  im- 
minent threat"  of  an  attack  on  the  United 
States  or  Its  armed  forces  abroad."  S.  Rep. 
No.  220,  93d  Cong..  1st  Sess.  34-35  (1973) 
(supplemental  views  of  J.  W.  Fulbrlght). 

The  absence  of  prior  restraints  in  the 
House  bill  and  in  the  Resolution  Itself,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  opposed  on  the  ground 
that  it  rendered  Ineffectual  any  legislation 
purporting  to  Inhibit  presidential  initiation 
of  wars  unwanted  by  Congress.  Thus  Sena- 
tors Thomas  Eagleton  and  Oaylord  Nelson, 
cosponsors  of  the  Senate  bill,  voted  against 
the  Resolution.  Senator  Eagleton  explained: 

"If  we  are  reluctant  to  deal  with  the  con- 
stitutional Issue  of  prior  authority,  then  we 
will  continue  to  be  confronted  in  yeara  to 
come  with  the  prospect  of  desperately  trying 
to  stop  misbegotten  wars. 

"War  powere  legislation  that  is  meaning- 
ful has  to  deal  with  the  fundamental  causes 
of  the  constitutional  Impasse  that  plagued 


the  Nation  for  the  past  decade.  It  must.  In 
my  Judgment,  In  the  most  precise  legal  lan- 
guage, carefully  spell  out  those  powere 
which  adhere  to  the  Executive  by  reason  of 
his  status  as  Commander  in  Chief  and  his 
obligation  to  act  in  emerjencies  to  repel 
attacks  upon  the  Nation,  Its  farces,  and  its 
citizens  abroad.  For  the  rest,  such  legisla- 
tion must  make  clear  that  all  remaining  de- 
cisions Involved  in  taking  the  Nation  to  war 
are  reserved  to  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people — as  the  Constitution  so  says  the 
Congress."  119  Gong.  Rec.  33,557  (l673). 
Representative  Elizabeth  Holtzman  also 
voted  against  the  Resolution,  stating  that 
"it  does  not  prevent  the  commencement  of 
an  Illegal  war,  but  allows  one  to  continue 
for  from  60  to  90  days."  Id.  at  33,  872  ( 1973) . 

"S.  440,  93d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  {3  (1973), 
quoted  in  note  IS  supra. 

"  See  note  15  supra. 

"  U.8.  CONST,  art  1. 1  9.  cl.  7. 

"See,  e.g.,  E.  Coxwin.  The  Pkesioent:  Of- 
fice AND  PowxKS  1787-1967  (4th  rev.  ed. 
1957);  M.  PosET,  The  Wat  Wb  Go  to  War 
(1969);  A.  ScHLEsnvGER,  Jb.,  The  Imfxkial 
PKXsmENCT  (1973);  F.  Wosmotb.  The  Viet- 
nam Wax:  The  Psesidemt  vexstts  the  Con- 
stitution (1968);  CcHwln.  The  President's 
Power,  In  "Thx  President:  Role  and  Powers 
361  (1965);  and  sources  cited  in  notes  21, 
23,  and  26  infra. 

''Hearings  on  Compliance  with  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  Before  the  Subcomm.  on 
International  Security  and  Scientific  Affairs 
of  the  House  Comm.  on  International  Rela- 
tions. 94th  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.  90-91  (1975) 
[hereinafter  cited  as  Hearings]. 

»'A3  indicated  by  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Lielgh,  see  text  accompanying  note  20  Supra, 
the  iM-imary  soiuce  of  the  President's  war- 
making  power,  whatever  its  scope,  is  the 
commander-in-chief  clatise:  "The  President 
shall  be  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  she 

Militia  of  the  several  States "  UJS.  Const. 

art.n.  S2.  cl.  1. 

Article  H,  section  1,  clause  1,  vests  the 
"executive  Power"  of  the  United  States  In 
the  President.  This  clause  is  properly  viewed 
not  as  a  grant  of  independent  authority  to 
the  chief  executive,  but  rather  as  Imposing 
upon  him  the  duty  to  "take  Care  that  the 
Laws  [including  treaties  and  customary  In- 
ternational laws]  be  faithfully  executed," 
art.  n,  S  3.  Nevertheless,  It  has  been  cited 
by  Presidents  as  Justlflcatlon  for  their  claims 
that  United  States  treaty  oommllanents  au- 
thorized them  to  send  troops  abroad  for 
purposes  short  of  war,  even  when  Congress 
had  not  enacted  Implementing  legldation. 
See  L.  HxNKiN.  Foreign  Atfaixs  and  the 
Constitution  65  (1972)  (dttng  examples) 
[hereinafter  cited  as  Henkin). 

The  grants  to  Congress  of  war-related 
powere  are  numenms:  Article  I,  section  8, 
vests  Congress  with  the  power  "to  lay  and 
collect  Taxes  .  .  .  to  .  .  .  provide  for  the 
common  Defense,"  clause  1;  "ft)o  deflne  and 
punish  .  .  .  Offenses  against  the  Law  of  Na- 
tions," clause  10;  "[t]o  declare  War,"  clause 
1;  "[t]o  raise  and  support  Armies  .  .  .," 
clause  12;  "[t)o  provide  and  maintain  a 
Navy,"  clause  13;  "[tjo  make  Rules  for  the 
Oovemment  and  R^ulatlon  of  the  land  and 
naval  Forces,"  clause  14;  "[tjo  provide  for 
calling  forth  the  MUitla  to  execute  the  Laws 
of  the  Union,  suppress  Insurrections  and 
repel  Invasions,"  clause  15;  and  "[tlo  pro- 
vide for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining, 
the  Militia,  and  for  governing  such  Part  of 
them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  Service  of 
the  United  States,"  clause  16. 

Also  Important  in  this  regard  are  the  gen- 
eral provisions  vesting  In  Congress  "(a]!! 
legislative  Powere"  granted  to  the  federal 
government,  art.  Z,  f  1,  cl.  1;  the  power  to 
"make  all  Laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  Into  Execution  .  .  . 
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all  .  .  .  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in 
the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States,  or  In 
any  Department  or  Officer  thereof,"  art.  I, 
i  8,  cl.  13;  and  the  exclusive  power  to  appro- 
priate funds  from  the  Treasiuy,  art.  I,  I  B, 
cl.  7.  The  first  of  these,  In  conjunction  with 
article  U,  section  1,  clause  1,  placing  the 
"executive  Power"  in  the  President,  estab- 
lishes Congress  as  the  fount  of  federal  laws 
and  the  President  as  their  executor. 

The  second,  as  the  late  Professor  Alexander 
Bickel  of  Tale  Law  School  has  noted,  gives  to 
Congress  the  sole  power  to  Implement  not 
only  its  own  powers,  but  also  those  of  the 
Executive : 

"Whatever  is  needed  to  flesh  out  the 
slender  recital  of  EScecutlve  functions  must 
he  done  by  Congress  under  the  "necessary- 
and-proper"  clause.  Congress  alone  can  make 
the  laws  which  will  carry  Into  execution  the 
powers  of  the  Oovernment  as  a  whole,  and 
of  its  officers,  including  the  President." 

Hearings  on  War  Powers  Legislation  Before 
the  Senate  Comm.  on  Foreign  Relations,  92d 
Cong..  1st  Sess.  651  (1971)  [hereinafter  cited 
as  War  Powers  Legislation].  Note,  in  this 
context,  that  section  2(b)  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution  cites  the  "necessary-and-proper" 
clause  as  authority  for  the  Resolution,  em- 
phasizing that  that  clause  authorizes  Con- 
gress to  implement  "not  only  its  own  powers 
but  also  all  other  powers  vested  ...  in  the 
Oovernment  ...  or  in  any  department  or 
officer  thereof."  For  a  discussion  of  the  power 
over  the  purse  in  the  war  powers  context  see 
notes  10O-39  infra  and  accompanying  text. 
"Writing  in  1793,  Madison,  the  principal 
architect  of  the  Constitution,  addressed  the 
problem  of  executive  power  to  make  war: 
"Every  Just  view  that  can  be  taken  of  this 
subject,  admonishes  the  public  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  simple,  the 
received,  and  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
the  constitution,  that  the  power  to  declare 
war.  Including  the  power  of  judging  of  the 
causes  of  war.  is  fully  and  exclusively  vested 
in  the  legislature;  that  the  executive  has  no 
right,  in  any  case,  to  decide  the  question, 
whether  there  is  or  is  not  cause  for  declaring 
war;  that  the  right  of  convening  and  inform- 
ing congress,  whenever  such  a  question  seems 
to  call  for  a  decision.  Is  all  the  right  which 
the  constitution  has  deemd  requisite  or 
proper  . . ." — VI  Tub  Weitinos  of  James  Mad- 
ison 174  (O.  Hunt.  ed.  1906) . 

Likewise  Thomas  Jefferson.  In  an  oft- 
quoted  letter  to  Madison  in  1789,  he  wrote: 
"We  have  already  given  in  example  one 
effectual  check  to  the  dog  of  war  by  trans- 
ferring the  power  of  letting  him  loose  from 
the  Executive  to  the  Legislative  body,  from 
those  who  are  to  spend  to  those  who  are  to 
pay." — 16  Thk  Papers  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
397  ( J.  Boyd  ed.  1968) . 

Alexander  Hamilton,  among  the  founding 
fathers  a  relative  admirer  of  the  executive, 
concurred : 

"The  history  of  human  conduct  does  not 
warrant  that  exalted  opinion  of  human  vir- 
tue which  would  make  it  wise  in  a  nation  to 
commit  interests  of  so  delicate  and  momen- 
tous a  kind  as  those  which  concern  its  in- 
tercourse with  the  rest  of  the  world  to  the 
sole  disposal  of  a  magistrate,  created  and 
circumstanced,  as  would  be  a  president  of 
the  United  States." — Thb  Federalists  No.  76, 
at  605-06  (J.  Cooke  ed.  1961)  (A.  Hamilton). 
And  in  Federalist  No.  69  he  explained  the 
commander-in-chief  clause: 

"ITjhe  President  Is  to  be  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States.  In  this  respect  his  authority  would 
be  nominally  the  same  with  that  of  the  King 
of  Oreat-Britaln.  but  in  substance  much  in- 
ferior to  it.  It  would  amoxint  to  nothing  more 
than  the  supreme  command  and  direction  of 
the  military  and  naval  forces,  as  first  Gen- 
eral and  Admiral  of  the  confederacy;  while 
that  of  the  British  King  extends  to  the 
declaring  of  war  and  to  the  raising  an«  «if - 


ulating  of  fleets  and  armies;  all  which,  by 
the  Constitution  under  consideration,  would 
appertain  to  the  Legislature." — Trk  Fkdkkal- 
isT  No.  69,  at  465  (J.  Cooke  ed.  1961)  (A. 
Hamilton). 

The  Framers'  concept  of  the  commander  in 
chief  as  "first  general"  derives  from  the  rela- 
tionship ]>etween  the  Continental  Congress 
and  Oeneral  Washington  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  The  commission  given  Wash- 
ington as  commander  in  chief  reflects  the 
subordination  of  that  officer  to  the  will  of 
Congress.  After  reciting  their  "especial  tr\ist 
and  confidence"  in  Washington  and  enjoin- 
ing him  to  cause  "strict  discipline  and  order 
to  l>e  ol>served  in  the  army  and  that  the 
soldiers  are  duly  exercised  and  provided  with 
all  convenient  necessaries,"  the  commission 
concluded : 

"And  you  are  to  regulate  your  conduct  in 
every  respect  by  the  rules  and  discipline  of 
war  (as  herewith  given  you)  and  punctually 
to  observe  and  follow  such  orders  and  direc- 
tions from  time  to  time  as  you  shall  receive 
from  this  or  a  future  Congress  of  the  said 
United  Colonies  or  a  committee  of  Congress 
for  that  purpose  appointed." — The  Wash- 
ington Papers  124-26  (S.  Padover  ed.  1956). 
Professor  Louis  Henkin  of  Columbia  Law 
School  has  noted  in  this  connection  that 
generals,  "even  when  they  arp  'first,'  do  not 
determine  the  political  purposes  for  which 
troops  are  to  be  used;  they  command  them 
in  the  execution  of  policy  made  by  others." 
Henkin,  supra  note  21,  at  60-61. 

"Early  drafts  of  the  Constitution  gave 
Congress  the  power  to  "make  war."  On  the 
motion  of  James  Madison  and  EHdrldge  Oerry 
"declare"  was  substituted  for  "make."  2 
The  Records  of  the  Federal  Convention  of 
1787,  at  318-19  (M.  Parrand  ed.  1911).  The 
reason  given  in  Madison's  notes  was  to 
"[leave]  to  the  Executive  the  power  to  repel 
sudden  attacks."  Id.  at  318.  Rufus  King  added 
that  "  'make'  war  might  be  understood  to 
'conduct'  it  which  was  an  Executive  func- 
tion." td.  at  319. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  change  from 
"make"  to  "declare"  recognized  "the  war- 
making  authority  of  the  President,  implied 
by  his  role  as  executive  and  commander-in- 
chief  and  by  congres-slonal  power  to  declare, 
but  not  make,  war."  Ratner,  The  Coordi- 
nated Warmaking  Power — Legislative,  Execu- 
tive and  Judicial  Roles,  44  S.  Cal.  L.  Rsv. 
461.  467  (1971).  But.  as  Professor  Raoul 
Berger  of  Harvard  Law  School  points  out  in 
refuting  this  contention,  the  commander-in- 
chief  clause  conferred  only  the  first  general- 
ship of  the  forces  and  the  "executive 
powers  ...  do  not  include  the  rights  of  war 
and  peace."  Berger,  War-Making  by  the  Presi- 
dent, 121  U.  Pa.  L.  Riv.  29,  41  (1972)  (citing 
1  Thx  Records  or  the  Federal  Convention 
or  1787,  at  66-67  (M.  Farrand  ed.  I9I1)) 
[hereinafter  cited  as  Berger  J.  Professor  Ber- 
ger concludes  that  "[o]nly  in  a  very  limited 
sense— command  of  the  armed  forces  plus 
authority  to  repel  sudden  attacks — can  one 
accurately  refer  to  a  presidential  war-making 
power."  Id.  Professor  Berger  adds  that  the 
sudden  attacks  to  l>e  repelled  were  those 
on  the  United  States  or  its  armed  forces,  id. 
at  42  &  n.99,  not  on  Its  allies.  He  also  makes 
a  cogent  argument,  based  on  original  mate- 
rials, that  the  term  "sudden  attacks"  was 
not  meant  to  Include  threats  of  attack,  for 
In  such  cases  the  ability  of  Congress  to  re- 
spond promptly  would  obviate  the  need  for 
Immediate  presidential  action  that  the 
change  from  "make"  to  "declare"  had  recog- 
nized. Id.  at  43-46. 

Section  2(c)  of  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion conforms  precisely,  it  will  be  noted, 
with  Professor  Berger's  views.  The  Senate 
version  of  the  Resolution,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  have  allowed  the  President  to  twe 
force  to  evacuate  United  States  citizens  and 
nationals  in  certain  emergency  situations. 
8.  440.  93rd  Cong..  1st  Sess.  i  3(3)  (1973),  see 
note  13  supra,  and  to  "forestall  direct  and 


Imminent"  threats  of  attack  on  the  United 
States,  its  territories  and  possessions,  and 
Its  armed  forces  abroad,  id.  5 J  3(l)-(2),  »ee 
note  13  supra.  But  the  Senate  version  did 
not  Indicate  that  such  uses  were  the  con- 
stitutional prerogative  of  the  President.  See 
text  accompanying  note  15  supra.  Addressing 
the  "forestall  direct  and  imminent"  threats 
provision  of  this  bill.  Professor  Berger  con- 
cluded that  it  represented  a  constitutionally 
permissible  delegation  of  power.  Berger, 
supra,  at  45-47.  The  evacuation  provision 
might  have  been  similarly  viewed;  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  some  reason  to  lielieve 
that  the  Framers  intended  that  the  Presi- 
dent l>e  able  to  use  force  to  rescue  United 
States  citizens  abroad  when  there  is  no  time 
for  Congress  to  authorize  such  use  and  Con- 
gress has  not  explicitly  prohibited  it.  See 
note  24  infra  (message  of  President  Jeffer- 
son). 

="  See  War  Powers  Legislation,  supra  note 
21.  75  et  seq.  (testimony  of  Professor  Rich- 
ard B.  Morris  of  Columbia  University) ;  Presi- 
dential Statements  Acknowledging  Need  for 
Explicit  Congressional  Exercise  of  the  War 
Power,  app.  A  to  Statement  of  Leon  Fried- 
man, Special  Counsel.  ACLU,  id.  at  806-08; 
Berger,  supra  note  23.  at  61-63.  Two  examples 
are  particularly  relevant  to  this  Article  in 
that  they  reflect  not  only  presidential  def- 
erence to  the  congressional  war-making 
power,  but  also  presidential  recognition  of 
the  need  for  congressional  authorization  of 
the  funds  necessary  to  any  use  of  the  armed 
forces.  Confronted  with  a  dispute  with  Spain 
on  the  Florida  border,  President  Jefferson  re- 
quested instruction  from  Congress: 

"That  which  they  have  chosen  to  pursue 
will  appear  from  the  documents  now  com- 
municated. They  authorize  the  inference 
that  it  is  their  intention  to  advance  on 
our  possessions  until  they  shall  be  re- 
pressed by  an  opposing  force.  Considering 
that  Congress  alone  is  constitutionally 
Invested  with  the  power  of  changing  our  con- 
dition from  peace  to  war.  I  have  thought  it 
my  duty  to  await  their  authority  for  using 
force  in  any  degree  which  could  be  avoided. 
I  have  barely  Instructed  the  officers  stationed 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  agressions  to  pro- 
tect our  citizens  from  violence,  to  patrol 
within  the  borders  actually  delivered  to  ur, 
and  not  to  go  out  of  them  but  when  neces- 
sary to  repel  an  inroad  or  to  rescue  a  citizen 
or  his  property;  and  the  Spanish  officers  re- 
maining at  New  Orleans  are  required  to  de- 
part without  further  delay.  ,  .  . 

•  •  •  •  • 

"But  the  course  to  be  pursued  will  require 
the  command  of  means  which  it  belongs  to 
Congress  exclusively  to  yield  or  to  deny.  To 
then  I  communicate  every  fact  material  for 
their  information  and  the  documents  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  judge  for  themselves. 
To  their  wisdom,  then,  I  look  for  the  coiu'se 
I  am  to  pursue,  and  will  pursue  with  sincere 
zeal  that  which  they  shall  approve." — Mes- 
sage from  Thomas  Jefferson  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  Dec.  6,  1805,  In 
1  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents 
389-90  (J.  Richardson  ed.  1897)  (emphasis 
added). 

President  Jackson  similarly  looked  to  Con- 
gress for  guidance  and  "means"  when  United 
States  shipping  was  plagued  by  marauders 
in  South  American  vraters: 

"In  the  course  of  the  present  year  one  of 
our  vessels,  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  a  trade 
which  we  have  always  enjoyed  without  mo- 
lestation, has  been  captured  by  a  band  act- 
ing, as  they  pretend,  under  the  authority  of 
the  Oovernment  of  Buenos  Aires.  I  have 
therefore  given  orders  for  the  dispatch  of  an 
armed  vessel  to  Join  our  squadron  in  those 
seas  and  aid  in  affording  all  lawful  protec- 
tion to  our  trade  which  shall  be  necessary, 
and  shall  without  delay  send  a  minister  to 
inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  circumstances 
and  also  of  the  claim.  If  any.  that  Is  set  up 
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by  that  Oovemmeiit  to  those  islands.  In  tb« 
meantime,  I  submit  the  case  to  the  cooald- 
eiatioi  of  Confess,  to  the  end  tlukt  t|My 
may  cl  ithe  the  BxecuUve  with  mieb  author- 
ity and  means  at  then  ^"^t  deem  neoenory 
jar  providing  a  force  adequate  to  the  cam- 
plete  protection  of  our  fellow-cltlxens  flahlng 
and  trading  in  these  seas." — 1  Sran  or  the 
Union  Messages  op  the  Pbxsioxkts  1700- 
1966.  at  352  (F.  Israel  ed.  1966)  (emphasis 
added). 

sS.  Ref.  No.  797.  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  24 
(1967).  A  1966  State  Department  memoran- 
dum states  that  "(sllnoe  the  Constitution 
was  adopted  there  have  been  at  least  126 
instances  In  which  the  President  bae  ordered 
the  armed  forces  to  taJce  acticm  or  maintain 
positions  abroad  vrithout  obtaining  prior 
Congressional  authorization,  starting  with 
the  'imdeclared  war'  with  France  (1798- 
1800)."  Office  or  the  Legal  Asvisok.  VS. 
Dep't  of  State,  Tas  Legalitt  or  tboe  United 
States  Participation  ot  tbe  Dxtense  or 
Vietnam,  reprinted  in  76  Yale  LJ.  1085. 1101 
(1966). 

It  has  been  demonstrated,  however,  that 
"most  of  these  (Instances]  were  relatively 
minor  uses  of  force."  See  Mora  v.  McNamara, 
389  US.  934.  936  (1967)  (Douglas  J.,  dissent- 
tog,  (quoting  statement  of  Under  Secretary 
of  State  Nicolas  Katzenbach);  Corwln.  The 
President's  Power,  In  The  PREsmEirr:  Role 
AND  Powers  361  (1965)  (the  "vast  ma^rlty" 
of  the  instances  "involved  fights  with  pirates, 
landings  of  small  naval  contingents  on  bar- 
barous or  seml-barliarous  coasts  [to  protect 
American  citizens],  tbe  dlspat^'.h  of  small 
bodies  of  tro(^;>s  to  chase  iMmdlts  or  cattle 
rustlers  across  the  Mexican  border");  Wor- 
muth.  The  Vietnam  War:  The  Prettdent  Ver- 
sus the  Constitution,  in  2  The  Vietnam  War 
AND  International  Law  711,  740-54  (19M). 
Examining  these  and  other  authorities.  Pro- 
fessor Berger  concludes  that  "  'only  since 
1950  have  Presidents  regarded  themselves  as 
having  authority  to  commit  tbe  armed  forces 
to  full  scale  and  sustained  warfare.'  "  Berger, 
supra  note  23,  at  67  (quoting  S.  Rxp.  No.  797, 
90th  Cong.,  Ist  Sees.  24  (1967)). 

"See,  e.g..  War  Powers  Legislation,  supra 
note  21,  at  661  (testimony  of  Alexander 
Bickel) : 

"The  text  of  the  Constitution  and  its  his- 
tory thus  plainly  limit  the  President.  But  the 
law  of  the  Constitution  under  our  system  Is 
defined  not  only  by  the  text  and  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  text,  but  by  practice  long  ac- 
cepted. The  earliest  practice,  as  the  commit- 
tee has  heard,  conformed  to  the  division  of 
warmaking  powers  envisioned  by  the  framers. 
But  later  practice,  which  again  has  been 
recited  to  this  committee  in  tbe  hearings  of 
1967  and  more  recently,  the  later  practice, 
particularly  in  this  century,  has  gone  be- 
yond."— See  also  McDougal  &  Lans,  Treaties 
and  Congressional-Executive  or  Presidential 
Agreements:  Interchangeable  inttrumenta 
of  National  Policy.  64  Yale  LJ.  181  (1948) 
("continuance  of  ja]  practice  by  successive 
administrations  throughout  our  history 
makes  its  contemporary  constitutionality  un- 
questionable") .  But  compare  Berger,  supra 
note  23,  at  61-58  (footnotes  omitted),  chal- 
lenging this  doctrine  of  "adaptation  by 
usage:" 

"To  a  believer  in  constitutional  govern- 
ment, in  the  separation  of  powers  as  a  safe- 
guard against  dictatorship,  there  is  no  room 
for  a  take-over  by  the  President  of  powers 
tliat  were  denied  to  him  and,  as  our  own 
times  demonstrate,  denied  with  good  rea- 
son. .  .  .  For  me  Washington's  advice  remains 
the  pole-star: 

"The  necessity  of  reciprocal  checks  in  the 
exercL-je  of  political  power,  by  dividing  and 
dlstrlbuUng  it  into  different  depositories,  and 
consututlng  each  tJie  OuardUn  of  the  Public 
Weal  against  Invasion  by  the  others,  has  been 
evinced.  ...  To  preserve  them  must  be  as 
necessary  as  to  Institute  them.  If  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  people,  the  distribution  or  modifi- 


cation of  the  Constitutional  powers  be  In 
any  particular  wrong,  let  it  be  corrected  by 
an  amendment  in  the  way  In  which  the  Con- 
stitution designates.  But  let  there  l>e  no 
change  by  usurpation:  for  though  this.  In 
one  Instance,  may  be  the  instrument  of  good, 
it  Is  the  customary  weapon  by  which  free 
governments  are  destroyed.  The  precedent 
must  always  greatly  over-balance  In  perma- 
nent evil  any  partial  or  transient  benefit 
which  the  use  can  at  any  time  yield." 

In  any  event.  It  is  clear  that  the  congres- 
sional war  powers  have  not  diminished  with 
disuse.  Thus  Professor  Bickel's  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee: 

"Whatever  aggrandizement  of  Presidential 
power  may  have  occurred  d\irlng  the  past 
generation,  whether  or  not  Presidential  ini- 
tiatives taken  in  the  absence  of  legislation  to 
the  contrary  were  constitutional,  the  prac- 
tice of  recent  decades  or  of  a  centviry  cannot 
have  worlced  a  reduction  of  congressional 
power,  which  may  in  the  last  two  or  three 
decades  have  lain  largely  in  disuse,  but  which 
is  as  legitimate  now  as  the  day  It  was  con- 
ferred."— War  Powers  Legislation,  supra 
note  31,  at  665. 

«In  Powell  V.  McCormack.  395  VS.  486 
(1069)  (holding  that  in  Judging  tbe  qualifica- 
tions of  its  members  under  article  I.  section 
6,  Congress  Is  limited  to  the  qualifications 
expressly  prescribed  by  the  Constitution). 
Chief  Justice  Warren  stated,  in  an  opinion 
for  seven  of  the  Justices,  "[tjhat  an  iincon- 
Btltutional  action  has  been  taken  before  sure- 
ly does  not  render  that  same  action  any  lees 
unconstitutional  at  a  later  date."  Id.  at  546- 
47. 

>*  Generally,  all  now  know,  the  Constitu- 
tion is  what  the  Supreme  Court  says  It  is, 
but  since  the  Court  has  not  said  much  about 
its  foreign  affairs  aspects,  and  promises  to 
say  little  more,  many  of  these  have  no  final, 
"infalUble"  arbiter  and  expoAtot  and  are 
"resolved"  only  ad  hoc  without  resolution  in 
principle.  Powerful  Presidents  and  deter- 
mined Congresses  (or  Congressmen)  take 
constitutional  positions  and  provide  prece- 
dents to  encourage  even  their  weal»r  suc- 
cessors, but  the  issues  remain  to  be  fou^t 
again  some  new  day.  If  old  and  not-so-old 
Supreme  Oourt  constitutional  decisions  do 
not  escape  reexamination,  there  is  even  less 
stare  decisis  tor  what  former  Presidents  and 
earlier  Congressmen  asserted  in  word  or  ac- 
tion. And  so,  major  constitutional  Issues  of 
foreign  policy  today  are  at  bottom  of  the 
struggles  for  constitutional  power  of  oiir 
early  history.  Tbe  world  is  changed,  the 
United  States  is  changed,  tbe  Institutions  of 
government  are  changed,  the  Constitution  it- 
self is  changed,  but  the  constitutional  mate- 
rials, the  Federalist  Papers,  the  debates  of 
Hamilton  versus  Jefferson  or  Hamilton  versus 
Madison,  remain  fresh  and  relevant  and  are 
played  back  again  and  again  by  new  voices 
in  new  contexts. — Henkin,  supra  note  21,  at 
5,  6-7  (footnotes  cnnitted) . 

*>In  his  famous  concurring  opinion  in 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  v.  Sawyer,  343 
VS.  679  (1962),  Justice  Jackson  espoused 
the  following  theory  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween presidential  action  and  the  will  of 
Congress: 

"(Presidential  action]  pursuant  to  an  Act 
of  Congress  would  be  supported  by  tbe 
strongest  of  presumptions  and  the  widest 
latitude  of  Judicial  interpretation  .... 

"When  the  President  acts  in  absence  of 
either  a  congressional  grant  or  denial  of 
authority,  he  can  only  rely  upon  his  own 
independent  powers,  but  there  is  a  zone  of 
twilight  in  which  he  and  Congress  may  have 
concurrent  authority,  or  in  wbicb  its  dis- 
tribution is  uncertain.  Therefore,  congres- 
sonal  inertia,  indifference  or  quiescence  may 
sometimes,  at  least  as  a  practical  matter, 
enable,  if  not  invite,  measures  on  inde- 
pendent presidential  responsibility.  .  .  . 

"When  the  President  takes  meaisures  In- 


con^atible  with  tbe  txptessed.  or  ImpUed 
will  of  Congress,  his  power  is  at  Its  lowest 
ebb,  fen-  then  be  can  rely  only  upon  his  own 
constitutional  powers  minus  any  constitu- 
tional powers  of  Congress  over  the  matter." — 
Id.  at  637. 

"There  are  seven  such  provisions.  Section 
30  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1973  is 
typical  except  In  referring  to  "military  or 
paramilitary  operations"  rather  than  to 
"combat  activities"  or  "involvement  ...  in 
hostilities."  Section  30  provides:  "No  funds 
authorized  or  appropriated  under  this  or  any 
other  law  may  be  expended  to  finance  mili- 
tary or  paramilitary  operation  by  the  United 
States  in  or  over  Vietnam,  Laos,  or  Cambo- 
dia." 87  Stat.  732.  The  other  provisions  are: 
Department  of  Defense  AppropriaUon  Act, 
1975  Pub.  L.  No.  93-437.  {  839,  1974  UJS.  Code 
Cong.  &  Adm.  News  1400  (1974);  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriations  Act.  1974  $  741.  87 
Stat.  1045;  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priation Authorization  Act.  1974,  i  806.  87 
Stat.  616  (1973);  Department  of  SUte  Ap- 
propriations Authorization  Act  of  1973  {  13. 
87  Stat.  464;  Joint  Resolution  of  July  1.  1973. 
Pub.  L.  No.  93-62,  f  108.  87  Stat.  134;  Second 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act.  1973  i  307. 
87  Stat.  129. 

a  Communication  from  Gerald  R.  Ford  to 
James  Eastland.  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the 
Senate.  Apr.  4.  1975.  in  121  Cong.  Rec.  5280 
(daUy  ed.Apr.  7, 1976) . 

«=XXXIII  Cong.  Q.  Weekly  Report  6^7 
(1975). 

*»Id. 

"Communication  from  Gerald  R.  Ford  i-i 
James  Eastland,  President  Pro  Tempore  cf 
the  Senate.  Apr.  4,  1976.  in  121  Cono.  Hec. 
5280  (daUy  ed.  Apr.  7. 1976) . 

"/d.  If  the  President  was  correct  that  th? 
acticm  he  had  taken  did  not  amount  to  an 
Introduction  of  armed  forces  into  a  situatic  : 
"where  imminent  involvement  in  hostUiUe-i 
was  clearly  indicated  by  the  circumstances." 
Resolution  {  4(a)(1).  then  the  report  wa; 
properly  subnUtted  under  section  4(a)  (2) 
and  did  not  trigger  the  60-day  limit  imposo-i 
by  section  6(b)  upon  secUon  4(a)(1)  in- 
volvements. 

"XAKUI  Cong.  Q.  Weeklt  Report  liO 
(1976). 

"See  note  80  supra  and  accompanying  tzxx. 

"Resolution  i  5(b). 

"Although  the  President  reque.9ted  onlv 
"clarification."  his  speech  also  contained  a 
cryptic  reference  to  "authority" : 

"  And  now  I  ask  Congress  to  clarify  im- 
mediately its  restrictions  on  the  use  of  U.S. 
military  forces  in  Southeast  Asia  for  the  lim- 
ited piu-poses  of  protecting  American  lives  by 
ensuring  their  evacuation,  if  this  should  be- 
come necessary.  I  also  ask  prompt  revision  of 
the  law  to  cover  those  Vietnamese  to  whom 
we  have  a  very  special  obligation  and  whose 
lives  may  be  endangered,  should  the  v;orst 
come  to  pass. 

"I  hope  that  this  authority  vrtU  never  be 
used,  but  if  it  Is  needed  there  will  be  no  time 
for  Congressional  debate." — XXXIII  Cong. 
Q.  Weekly  Report  730  (1975)  (emphasis 
added). 

The  significance  of  this  reference  was  ap- 
parently made  clear,  however,  to  at  least 
some  members  of  the  House  during  the  en- 
suing consideration  of  the  President's  re- 
quest. Representative  Stephen  Solarz,  ques- 
tioning State  Department  Legal  Advisor 
Monroe  Leigh  concerning  Mr.  Leigh's  asser- 
tion that  "clarification"  had  not  been  needed 
to  evacuate  American  citizens  because  the 
President  had  constitutional  authority  to  do 
BO  regardless  of  the  funding  prohibitions, 
stated : 

"Based  on  your  testimony,  I  gather  you 
were  suggesting  that  this  [clarification]  was 
requested  largely  for  political  rather  than 
constitutional  purposes  bec:.use  the  Presi- 
dent wanted,  I  gather,  broad-based  constitu- 
tional lsic7  political?]  support  for  the  action 
he  was  taking.  Yet.  if  in  fact,  that  was  the 
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underlying  t«Uon«le  for  tb«  request,  I  must 
tell  fou  tbat  m  one  member  of  the  Interna- 
tional Belatknu  Committee  I  feel  that  I  was 
misled  beoaoae  during  the  course  of  the  testi- 
mony and  debates  before  o\ir  committee  and 
during  the  course  of  the  debates  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  the  argument  was  made  not 
simply  that  the  President  wanted  political 
legitimation  of  hU  efforts  but  rather  that 
this  authority  was  speclflcally  needed." — 
Beartngt,  tupra  note  20,  at  25. 

«>  Communication  from  Oerald  B.  Ford  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  Rouse  and  to  the  Presl* 
dent  of  the  Senate.  Apr.  12, 1976,  In  11  Wexk- 

1.T  COMnLATION  OT  PaxSUKNTIAI.  Doci7Msirrs 
378  (1J>76). 

"  Id.  The  only  provision  of  the  Resolution 
specifically  mentioned  In  the  report  was  sec- 
tion 4.  Compare  text  accompanying  note  34 
supra.  In  this  case  the  Presidents  apparent 
conclusion  that  "Imminent  Involvement  In 
hostilities"  had  not  occurred  Is  highly  dubi- 
ous, as  even  the  administration's  definition 
of  that  phrase  Indicates: 

"As  applied  In  the  first  three  war  powers 
reports,  'hostilities'  was  used  to  mean  a 
situation  In  which  units  of  the  U.S.  armed 
forces  are  actively  engaged  In  exchanges  of 
fir©  with  opposing  units  of  hostile  forces,  and 
Imminent  hoetilities'  was  considered  to 
mean  a  situation  in  which  there  Is  a  serious 
risk  from  hostUe  fire  to  the  safety  of  United 
States  Forces." — Hearings,  supra  note  20,  at 

38—39. 
"SJ.  Res.  72.  94th  Cong..  Ist  Bess.  (1975). 

•  /d.  i  2(0) .  This  provision  was  virtually 
Identical  to  I  3(3)  of  S.  440,  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  War  Powers  Resolution.  See  note 
13  supra. 

*'S.J.  Res.  72.  94th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  |  1(c) 

•H.R.  l>oc.  No.  103,  94th  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
a  (1976). 

"  *"  notes  42-44  supra  and  accompanying 

text. 

"  See  note  13  supra. 

•  Senator  Frank  Church,  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  de- 
scribed the  administration's  proposal  as  be- 
ing "as  broad  as  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  Res<^u- 
tlon."  XXXIII  CoNo.  Q.  Weeklt  Report  777 
(1975). 

•H.B.  6096.  94th  Cong.,   1st  S«w.    (1975). 

"  An  amendment  added  on  the  House  floor 
purported  to  limit  "the  authority  granted 
by  this  section,"  id.  i  4,  but  section  4  con- 
tained no  authority:  it  merely  defined  the 
word  "evacuation"  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 2,  which  authorized  appropriations. 

•»  Id.  i  2.  The  bill  did  not  prohibit  the  use 
of  funds  authorized  under  ot^icr  acts  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  evacuation  of  the 
designated  persons.  Funds  authorized  else- 
where were  In  fact  used. 

=>  Id.  I  4. 

"This  approach  was  favored  by  Senate*' 
Joseph  Biden,  who  recommended  that  the 
Senate  "(c|aU  to  the  attention  of  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  already  has  the  authority  to 
evacuate  endangered  Americans  and  their  de- 
pendents from  South  Vietnam."  S.  Rep.  No. 
88,  94th  Cong..   1st  Sess.  26   (1975). 

"  See  notes  42-44  supra  and  accompanying 
text. 

»  8.  Rep.  No.  129.  91st  Cong.,  Ist  Sess  32-33 
(1969). 

•'■•S.  1484,  94th  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.  (1976). 

"Id.  f  8(a). 

"Id.  lis  (b).  (c). 

"  Id.  f  4. 

••  Id.  i  8. 

•'See  HJl.  Rep.  No.  176,  94th  Cong..  Ist 
Sess.  (1975). 

"  See  note  23  supra  and  accompanying  text. 

-Id. 
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Mbet  of  these  Incidents  occxured  In  the  last 
century  (when  rongr— iluual  aeaslona  were 
shorter  and  tranqportatlon  slower),  while 
Congress  was  adjourned  and  unable  to  ap- 
propriate funds.  In  some  cases  Congress  later 
ratified  the  President's  action.  In  any  event. 
It  appears  that  no  previous  President  ex- 
pended funds  In  contravention  of  an  express 
statutory  prohibition. 

•Predictably,  such  claims  were  In  fact 
made.  See  Hearings,  supra  note  20,  at  34-35, 
88;  note  103  infra  and  accompanying  text. 

"  See  121  CoNo.  Rxc.  3401-02  (daily  ed.  Apr. 
29,  1976).  The  reasons  for  the  Speaker's 
action  were  not  clear.  Apparently  Mr.  Albert 
and  other  Representatives  thought  that  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  conference  report,  H.R.  Rep.  No. 
176.  94th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  {4  (1976)  (cor- 
responding to  secUon  3  of  the  Senate's  Viet- 
nam Contingency  Act,  see  notes  57-58  supra 
and  accompanying  text),  provided  potential 
statutory  support  for  relntroduction  of 
United  States  forces  Into  South  Vietnam: 

"Ms.  Abzuc.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  at  this 
time  we  are  not  forced  to  give  the  President 
authority  which  he  could  use  to  Justify 
armed  intervention  here  In  Vietnam  or  In 
other  conflict  situations.  I  believe  that  re- 
moving the  rule  from  the  floor  of  the  House 
this  morning  for  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report  was  a  wise  act. 

"Mr.  Alwbt.  Mr.  ^leaker,  will  the  gentle- 
woman yield? 

"Ms.  Abkug.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  our 
Speaker,    the    gentleman    from    Oklahoma 

(Mr.  AUtEST). 

"Mr.  Ai,BEXT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Just  re- 
turned from  the  White  House,  where  It  was 
agreed  there  by  the  President  that  we  would 
take  this  whole  matter  off  for  today  because 
the  section  4  part,  which  was  the  controver- 
sial part,  may  be  moot  before  the  day  Is  over. 
H  so,  when  we  consider  the  bill,  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  may  permit  removal  of 
that  part  from  the  final  version. 

"Ms.  AazuG.  I  thank  the  Speaker.  1  re- 
quested that  the  Chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Inter- 
national Relations  Committee  not  to  call  up 
the  rule  of  the  report  today,  because  I  too 
believe  It  to  be  moot."— /d.  at  8406-08. 

Thofte  who  understood  the  Issues  were  less 
plea-sed.  RepresenUtlve  Thomas  Morgan. 
Chairman  of  the  Rouse  International  Rela- 
tions Committee,  was  later  reported  to  be 
"extrenjely  angry"  with  Majority  Leader 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill  for  the  latter's  opposition 
to  the  conference  report.  N.Y.  Times.  May  2. 
1975,  at  1.  col.  1.  Representative  Clement 
Zablockl.  chief  sponsor  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution  in  the  Rouse,  responded  to  Ms. 
Abzug  and  Mr.  Albert  as  follows : 

"Mr.  Zablocki.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely 
hope  that  as  expeditiously  as  possible  and 
as  soon  as  possible  we  do  act  on  the  confer- 
ence report.  I  submit  that  It  Is  necessary.  .  .  . 


**  See  note  30  supra  and  accompanying 
text.  In  the  past.  Presidents  have  occaslonaUy 
withdrawn  fimds  from  the  Treasury  without 
congressional     approval.     See    generally    L. 

WnMEKOINC,    THE    SPENDING    POWE*     (1943). 


"Of  course,  the  President  would  want  us  to 
strike  section  4.  That  section  clarifies  the 
relationship  of  the  evacuation  with  regard  to 
the  war  powers  resolution  and  sets  a  good 
precedent  of  congressional  action  pursuant  to 
that  resolution.  It  is  understandable  why  the 
President  would  not  want  us  to  Insist  on  re- 
taining that  section." — 121  Cong.  Rec.  3406 
(dally  ed.  Apr.  29.  1976).  Speaking  In  the 
Senate  the  next  day.  Senator  Javlts  termed 
the  failure  of  the  House  to  deal  with  the  con- 
ference report  "very  unfortunate."  Id  at  7114 
(daUy  ed.  Apr.  30,  1975) . 

"XXXIII  Cong.  Q.  Weeklt  Report  907 
(1976). 

••  CommunlcaUon  from  Oerald  R.  Ford  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Apr.  30,  1976.  In  121  Conc.  Rec.  3692  (daily 
ed.  May  1.  1976). 

*  121  Cong.  Rec.  3661  (daUy  ed.  May  1. 
1975). 

'•Eastern  Daylight  Time,  here  and  In  re- 
mainder of  paragraph.  Unless  otherwise  In- 


dicated, the  description  of  events  In  this 
paragraph  U  baaed  on  the  memorandum 
Oongreaslonal  Research  Service,  U.S.  Ubrary 
of  Congress,  A  Chronology  of  Events  In  the 
Mayaguez  Incident,  May  30,  1976,  reprinted 
in  Hearings,  supra  note  20.  app.,  at  106. 

"  N.Y.  nmes.  May  16.  1976,  at  14.  cols  2-8 

"  Id.  May  20.  1976,  at  14,  col.  5. 

"  Id.  May  16. 1976.  at  14.  col.  2. 

'*  Telephone  conversation  with  Cougreb- 
sional  Research  Service,  U.S.  Ubrary  of  Con- 
gress, Sept.  6,  1976. 

"  Communication  from  Oerald  R.  Ford  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives 
and  the  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate 
May  15,  1975.  In  11  Weeklt  Compilatioit  or 
PREsroENTiAL  Documents  614  (1975). 

''*See  text  accompanying  notes  36.  41  68 
and  75  svepra. 

^  See   note   30   supra   and   accompanying 

"  Hearings,  supra  note  20.  at  16-17.  At  the 
June  4  session  of  the  hearings  Mr.  Leigh  ex- 
tended his  opinion  to  the  Mavaguez  Inci- 
dent. Id.  at  88-89. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Leigh  que.stioned  the  con- 
stitutional authority  of  the  Congress  to  cir- 
cumscribe by  means  of  funding  prohibitions 
the  President's  supposed  authority  as  com- 
mander in  chief  to  order  such  operations  as 
the  evacuations  and  the  rescue  of  the  Maya- 
guez  crew.  See  text  accompanying  notes  103- 
16  infra. 

""One  of  the  most  conunon  of  Inslghu 
about  the  process  of  commimlcatlon."  says 
Sutherland,  "was  given  classic  expression  by 
the  Supreme  Court  .  .  .  m  the  declaration 
that  'the  meaning  of  the  statute  must.  In 
the  first  Instance,  be  sought  In  the  language 
In  which  the  act  Is  framed,  and  If  that  U 
plain.  ...  the  sole  function  of  the  courts  Is 
to  enforce  It  according  to  Its  terms.'  ICaml- 
nettl  V.  United  States,  242  U.8.  470  (1917). J" 
2a  C.  Sands.  Statptes  and  Statuiort  Con- 
sraucTioN  {  46.01  (4th  ed.  1978). 

Expressing  that  Insight  from  the  layman's 
viewpoint,  Representative  Stephen  Solarz  re- 
marked. In  commenting  on  Mr.  Leigh's 
theory,  that  "one  of  the  disadvantages  of 
not  being  a  lawyer  [Is  that)  you  tend  to 
think  language  means  what  It  appears  to 
mean.  .  .  ."  Hearings,  supra  note  20.  at  28. 
•»  Or  If  the  statutes  were  unconstitutional. 
as  Mr.  Leigh  also  suggested.  See  notes  103-16 
infra  and  accompanying  text. 

«See  note  39  supra  and  accompanying 
text.  Mr.  Leigh's  answer  Is  that  "the  Presi- 
dent thought  he  had  adequate  constitutional 
power  despite  the  funds  limitation  provisions 
to  Uke  out  Americans  .  .  .."  Hearings,  supra 
note  20.  at  26,  but  not  to  take  out  foreign 
nationals.  Id.  at  26.  If  this  was  the  Prert- 
dent's  thought,  he  certainly  did  not  reveal 
It  In  his  request  that  Congress  "clarify" 
the  funding  prohibitions.  Clarification  was 
sought  for  evacxiation  of  Americans  as  well 
as  South  Vietnamese.  See  XXXIII  Cong.  Q. 
Weeklt  Report  730  (1976);  note  39  supra 
and  accompanying  text. 

»»Mr.  Leigh  has  ofTered  only  two  Items  In 
support  of  hU  reference,  see  note  78  supra 
and  accompanying  text,  to  a  "very  substan- 
tial" legislative  history  indicating  the  In- 
applicability of  the  funding  prohibitions  to 
the  evacuations  and  the  Mayaguez  Incident. 
See  Hearings,  supra  note  20.  at  27.  31.  Each 
Item  relates  to  only  one  of  the  several  pro- 
hibitions. One  Is  a  statement  by  Congress- 
man Joseph  Addabbo  that  seems  to  Imply 
that  the  prohibition  In  question.  Joint  Reso- 
lution of  July  1.  1973,  Pub.  L.  No.  93-62, 
i  108,  87  Stat.  134,  was  not  Intended  to  pro- 
hibit the  President  from  exercising  any  of 
his  commander  in  chief  powers.  119  Cong. 
Rec.  21,313  (1973).  There  U  no  evidence  that 
other  members  of  Congress  shared  Mr.  Ad- 
dabbo's  view.  Representative  Jonathan  Bing- 
ham, fOT  one,  disagreed.  Responding  to  Mr. 
Leigh's  interpretation  of  the  legislative  hls- 
t<»7.  he  said : 
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"Well,  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  those 
provisions  were  put  Into  the  law  to  curtail 
what  President  Nixon  at  tbe  ttnte  said  was 
His  authority  as  Odmmander  In  Chief  to  pro- 
tect and  safeguard  the  evacuatkm  of  Amer- 
ican troops  which  was  the  reaacm  he  gave, 
for  example,  for  going  Into  Cambodia.  If  your 
interpretation  Is  correct,  then  that  statutory 
limitation  had  no  effect." — Bearings,  supra 
note  20,  at  17. 

The  other  item  Is  an  exchange  of  remarks 
that  Mr.  Leigh  claims  occurred  during  testi- 
mony given  "In  executive  session  .  .  .  before 
tbe  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee" 
on  August  3.  1973  by  Admiral  Moorer.  then 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Id.  at 
31.  In  fact,  the  Admiral  did  not  testify  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  that  date.  He  did 
meet  unofficially  with  congressional  leaders 
at  that  time,  but  the  transcript  of  that  pro- 
ceeding remained  classified  as  of  Septem- 
ber 15,  1978.  Thus  the  remarks,  whatever 
their  content  were  heard  by  no  more  than 
a  handful  of  the  members  of  Congress  who 
voted  on  the  funding  prohibition  In  que  - 
tlon  and  are  not  part  of  Its  legislative  hlstoi, . 

••The  apex  of  congressional  legal  acuity 
during  the  Mayaguez  Incident  was  reached 
by  Senator  Henry  Jackson,  who  revealed  on 
NBC's  "Today"  program  of  May  IB  that  the 
War  Powers  Resolution  had  "superseded"  the 
statutory  funding  prohibitions.  Foot  such 
prohibitions  were  enacted  after  passage  of 
the  Resolution. 

«  See  note  3  supra. 

«It  appears  that  the  primary  burden  Im- 
posed upon  the  President  by  the  Beeolutlon 
has  been  the  Interruption  of  hla  sleep  to  sign 
bis  name  to  a  report.  See  Hearingt.  supra 
note  20,  at  77  (testimony  of  Mr.  Leigh) . 

-See  note  23  supra.  Even  M^.  Iielgh  de- 
clined to  assert  a  presidential  prerogative  to 
evacuate  foreign  nationals  without  congres- 
sional authorization.  See  Hearings,  supra 
note  20,  at  34-36.  88. 

"A  total  of  82  United  States  citizens  and 
194  foreign  nationals  were  evacuated  during 
the  four-hour  operation  In  Phnom  Penh.  See 
Communication  from  Oerald  R.  Ford  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  Apr.  12,  1976,  In  11  W«kkxt 
Compilation  or  Pkesidsntiai,  DocincntTS 
378  (1976) .  In  tbe  final  removal  from  Saigon, 
about  1000  United  States  citizens  and  6600 
South  Vietnamese  were  evacuated.  FoTir 
marines  were  killed  In  the  final  withdrawal. 
XXXIII  Congressional  Q.  Weekly  Report 
907  (1975). 

-See  text  accompanying  notes  71-73 
supra.  The  New  York  Times  reported  that 
the  administration's  rationale  for  the  strikes 
on  the  mainland  wais: 

"To  keep  Cambodian  forces  from  reinforc- 
ing the  defenders  of  Tang  Island. 

"But.  Judging  by  the  Oovermnent's  own 
reports,  the  Cambodians  bad  no  ships  and 
planes  that  could  not  have  been  Interdicted 
by  the  warships  and  aircraft  that  the  United 
States  had  on  the  scene." — Schabecoff,  Ques- 
tions on  Ship  Rescue  Persist  Despite  Brief- 
ings. N.Y.  Times,  May  20,  1976,  at  1,  col.  2,  at 
14,  col.  5. 

Senator  Javlts  made  the  following  observa- 
tion concerning  the  incident: 

"Facte  which  were  not  revealed  to  the  Con- 
gress in  the  unsatisfactory  consultation  proc- 
ess concerning  the  Mayaguez,  but  which  have 
subsequently  come  to  light,  raise  profound 
questions  concerning  the  military  actions 
taken  In  connection  with  securing  release 
of  the  ship  and  the  crew.  For  Instance,  we 
have  learned  that  the  amphibious  assault 
by  our  Marines  was  conducted  against  the 
wrong  island,  20  minutes  after  the  crew  had 
been  released.  The  lives  of  41  U.S.  servicemen 
were  lost  In  connection  with  the  release  of 
39  crew  membws.  Bombing  missions  were 
conducted  against  an  oil  refinery  and  aircraft 
on  the  Cambodian  mainland  both  known  to 
our   government   to   be   nonoperatlonal.   In 


addition.  It  i4;>pears  that  the  standard  warn- 
ing tMlng  given  to  all  ships  of  %txe  risk  of  be- 
ing stopped  in  those  miters  was  not  given 
to  the  Maifaguee." — Bearings,  supra  note  20, 
at  68  (emphaslfl  added) . 

The  President  reportedly  rejected  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  that  he  em- 
ploy only  the  minftnnm  amount  of  force 
required — the  "rule  of  proportionality" — and 
yjtt^Mut  employed  a  higher  degree  than  was 
actually  necessary,  opting  fOT  "equivalence 
plus."  Evans  &  Novak,  Retrieving  the  Maya- 
guez: "It  Was  Pure  Ford,"  Washington  Post. 
May  19,  1976.  §  A,  at  23,  col.  1. 

«» See  notes  22-23  supra  and  accompanying 
text.  The  President's  use  of  armed  force  to 
rescue  (without  retaliation)  captive  United 
States  citizens  would  seem  to  stand  on  ap- 
proximately the  same  constitutional  footing 
as  his  use  of  armed  force  to  evacuate  Im- 
minently endangered  United  States  citizens 
from  foreign  territory,  td.  As  In  the  case  of 
evstcuatlons.  Independent  presidential  rescue 
actions  will  have  greater  constitutional  sup- 
port where  inspired  by  emergencies  necessi- 
tating action  more  rapid  than  Congress  can 
provide,  id.,  and  where  tacitly  approved,  or 
at  least  not  formally  opposed,  by  Congress. 
See  note  29  supra.  As  the  danger  of  large- 
scale  or  protracted  hostilities  increases,  how- 
ever, the  President's  Independent  authority 
becomes  doubtful.  See  notes  22-23  supra  and 
accompanying  text. 
••Resolution  S§6(b),  (c). 
•1 A  concurrent  resolution  requires  approval 
by  a  majority  of  both  houses,  but  because 
It  is  not  signed  by  the  President  or  subject 
to  his  veto.  Is  without  the  force  and  effect 
of  law.  A  Joint  resolution,  on  the  other  band. 
Is  signed  by  the  President  and  has  the  force 
and  effect  of  law. 

It  Is  curious  that  proponente  of  a  broad 
presidential  war-making  power  argue  that 
"adaptation  by  usage"  has  legitimized  other- 
wise unconstitutional  presidential  activities, 
see  note  26  supra  and  accompanying  text, 
and  yet  refuse  to  apply  the  same  principle 
to  use  of  the  "legislative  veto" — a  statutory 
provision  authorizing  Congress,  by  concur- 
rent resolution  (or  one  house,  by  simple  res- 
olution, or  In  some  cases  a  congressional  com- 
mittee), to  prevent  a  particular  presidential 
action,  otherwise  permitted  by  the  statute, 
from  taking  effect.  The  practice  Is  well  estab- 
lished. For  a  discussion  of  various  laws  em- 
ploying the  legislative  veto,  see  Congressional 
Research  Servioe,  U.S.  Library  of  Congress. 
Constitutionality  of  the  Legislative  Veto 
Amendment  to  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
and  Assistance  Act,  Sept.  4, 1973,  reprinted  in 
120  Cong.  Rec.  9856  (dally  ed.  Jvme  6,  1974); 
Note,  Congressional  Adaptation:  The  Come- 
into-Agreement  Provision,  37  Geo.  Wash.  L. 
Rev.  387  (1968);  Large,  New  Veto  Powers  for 
Congress,  Wall  Street  Journal  Feb.  6,  1975, 
at  14,  col.  4. 

«  Mr.  Leigh  testified  as  follows: 
"I  think  It  would  be  unconstitutional  on 
the  simple  logic  that  if  the  President  had  the 
power  to  put  the  men  there  In  the  first  place 
that  power  could  not  be  taken  away  by  con- 
current resolution  because  the  power  Is  con- 
stitutional In  nature.  There  might,  however, 
be  all  sorts  of  reasons  as  to  why  the  political 
process  would  force  him  to  wish  to  comply 
with  that  concurrent  resolution."  Hearings, 
supra  note  20,  at  91.  Representative  Zablockl 
responded  that  "our  statutes  are  replete  with 
cases  where  Congress  has  given  temporary 
authority  to  the  President  .  .  .  But  what 
Congress  gives  in  this  way  it  can  also  take 
back — by  concurrent  resolution,"  Id.  at  94. 
To  this  Mr.  Leigh  replied, 

"(the  Resolution]  does  not  delegate  any- 
thing to  the  President.  It  is  not  an  act  of 
delegation  by  the  Congress  of  power  to  the 
President.  It  is.  as  Senator  Javlts  was  saying, 
a  procedural  scheme  for  arranging  an  Inter- 
change In  what  Is  obviously  a  difficult  area 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 


"Therefore,  the  argxunent  that  this  Is  like 
some  of  the  earlier  examples  where  Congress 
created  a  concurrent  resolution  prooedate  to 
control  the  exercise  oif  authority  delegated  to 
the  President — ^namely,  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Acta  where  Congress  did  dele- 
gate certain  legislative  powers — Is  arguable 
[sioT  inapposite?]  .... 

"Ilierefore,  to  say  that  Congres  would  later 
by  concurrent  resolution  take  back  what  it 
had  previously  delegated  overlooks  the  fact 
that  nothing  was  delegated." — Id.  at  96-97. 

These  argumente  were  also  raised  by  op- 
ponente  of  the  Resolution  at  the  time  of  Its 
enactment.  See  note  15  supra.  They  overlook 
the  fact  that  any  oongresslonally  vmauthor- 
Ized  "Introduction"  of  the  armed  forces  that 
flte  the  description  of  Section  4(a)  (1)  of  the 
Resolution  will  be  constitutionally  Justified 
only  In  relation  to  the  emergency  nature  of 
tiie  circumstances  supposedly  necessitating 
the  Introduction.  See  notes  22-23  supra  and 
accompanying  text.  Tbe  theory  Is  that  an 
emergency  Justifies  Independent  presidential 
action  If  Congress  cannot  act  effectively  in 
the  available  time.  Once  Congress  acta  to 
prevent  or  to  terminate  such  an  action,  the 
emergency  is  over  for  constitutional  purposes. 
(A  preexisting  statutory  funding  prohibition 
constitutes  such  a  preventlTe  measure,  of 
course,  because  It  indicates  a  congressional 
intent  that  no  set  of  drcumstanoes  shall 
Justify  Independent  presidential  action.) 

—  See  text  accompanying  notes  34,  41,  68, 
and  76  supra. 

•*  See  note  41  supra. 

^a.  1484,  94th  Cong..  1st  Bess.  (1976). 

—  Comment  from  tbe  executive  branch  sub- 
mitted to  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, AprU  22,  1975. 

•^  See  note  3  supra. 

—  See  text  accompanjrlng  note  76  supra. 

••  Presldeiitlal  popularity  has  almost  In- 
variably Increased  during  international 
crises— even  embarrassing  ones — as  polls 
Indicate: 

"Do  you  approve  of  the  way  the  President  is 

handUng  his  J6b7" 

Date,  time,  and  percentage  saying  yes 

June   1950 — Before  Korean  outbreak — 37. 

JiUy  1950— After  VB.  entry— 46. 

August  1956 — Before  Israeli,  British,  French 
Attack  on  Suez — 67. 

December  1956 — ^After  U.S.  opposition  to 
the  attack — 75. 

July  1958 — Before  Lebanon — 52. 

August  1958 — After  U.S.  marine  landing — 
58. 

May  1960 — Before  U-2  incident — 62. 

June  1960 — U-2  debacle;  colli4>se  of  Sum- 
mit—68. 

March  1961 — Before  Bay  of  Pigs — 73. 

AprU  1961— After  Bay  of  Pigs— 8* 

October  1962 — Eve  of  Caba  crisis — 61. 

December  1962 — ^After  missile  crisis — 74. 

October  1966 — Before  toxir  of  Pacific — 44. 

November  1966 — After  tour  of  Pacific — 48. 

June  1967 — Before  Glassboro  conference — 
44. 

June  1967 — After  Glassboro  conference — 
52. 

T.  Lowi,  The  End  of  Liberalism  184  (1969). 

1"  U.S.  Const,  art.  I,  {  9,  cl.  7. 

^'^See  note  78  supra  and  accompanying 
text. 

1*2  See  text  accompanying  note  78  supra. 

^-Hearings,  supra  note  20,  at  36.  Mr. 
Leigh's  argument  In  this  context  Is  basically 
the  same,  of  course,  as  Is  his  contention  that 
the  subsequent  limitation  contained  In  sec- 
tion 6(b)  and  (c)  of  the  War  Powere  Resolu- 
tion are  unconstitutional  Insofar  as  they 
purport  to  terminate  presidential  exercise  of 
a  power  constitutionally  his.  See  notes  91-92 
supra  and  accompanying  text. 

io«  U.S.  Const,  art.  I,  S  9,  cl.  7. 

^"^Congressional  Research  Service,  U.S. 
LzBRART  op  Congress,  the  CoNSTmmoN  or 
the  United  States  of  America:  Analysis 
and  interphetation,  s.  doc.  no.  82,  92d  coh.. 
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Sd  Smb.  19»7-1«1»  (1973)  (setting  forth  a 
aumm*rj  of  aU  acta  of  CongraH  held  un- 
oonatltuttonal  In  wbola  <ir  In  part) . 

>"  United  8Ut«s  r.  Lorett.  32*  JJJ3.  303 
(194«). 
»•  trJBk  Covar.  art  1. 1 ».  cL  3. 
»•«.  art  n.  n.  d.  «;  M.  art.  ra,  1 1. 
»"  /d..  art.  I.  f  8,  cl.  13. 
"•/d.  art,  1,18.  CL  13. 

«"  Th«  Fsbibaust  Mo.  38.  at  247  (J.  Oook* 
ed.  IMl)    (J.  Madison). 

"*  15  Th«  Papsb  or  Thomas  Jdtissok  397 
(J.  Boyd  ed.  1958) . 
"*  See  note  24  supra.. 

"«The  foUovtng  exchange  took  place  be- 
tween Senator  Prank  Church  and  Secretary 
of  State  Wmiam  Rogers  when  the  latter  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  May  14.  1971  : 

"Senator  Ckdsch.  If  the  Congress  were  to 
decide  to  limit  the  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  a  withdrawal  of  our  forces  from 
Indochina  and  such  defensive  action  as  may 
be  needed  to  protect  them  against  imminent 
danger  In  the  event  that  became  necessary, 
as  they  withdrew,  do  you  think  that  that 
falls  within  the  consUtutlonal  power  of  the 
Congress  to  determine  how  pubUc  money 
Is  spent,  or  do  you  think  that  that  would  be 
an  interference  with  the  President's  inherent 
powers  as  Commander  in  Chief? 

"Secretary  Rocnts.  Here  again,  I  would 
want  to  see  the  language,  of  course,  but  I 
fully  recognize  the  power  of  the  Congress 
to  appropriate  fimds.  and  we  do  respect  the 
wishes  of  Congress.  For  example.  Congress 
Included  some  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
ground  troop*  in  that  area,  and  we  have  ob- 
served those  restrictions.  So  we  are  not  at 
odds  with  the  Congress." — War  Potcera  Legis- 
lation, supra  note  21,  at  808. 

•"■"Mr.  SoLABz.  Do  you  believe  that  In  a 
situation  where  the  President  would  commit 
American  troops  into  combat  pursuant  to 
what  he  beUeved  was  bU  Inherent  constitu- 
tional authority  that  the  Congress,  if  it  de- 
termined that  It  did  not  want  the  troops 
there — would  the  Congress  have  the  au- 
thority. In  your  judgment,  to  pass  a  law  cut- 
ting off  funding  for  the  troops  and  there- 
by In  effect  requiring  the  President  to  with- 
draw them? 

-Mr.  LncH.  Again.  I  make  the  distinction 
as  between  the  condition  subsequent  In  an 
appropriation  not  yet  completely  spent  and 
new  appropriations. 

"Mr.  SoLAEz.  I  have  to  confess  that  with- 
out a  legal  background — 

"Mr.  Leicb.  If  he  has  tised  up  all  money 
appropriated  and  then  Congress  refuses  to 
provide  any  more,  I  think  the  Congress  has 
effectively  stopped  the  President  from  con- 
tinuing the  military  action.  I  don't  know 
how  he  can  go  on.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  be 
stUl  had  moneys  that  were  unexpended,  he 
could  continue  to  spend  those  tmtU  such 
time  as  there  was  a  court  challenge  and  the 

court  found  that  he  was  acting  Illegally." 

Hearings,  supra  note  20,  at  92.  The  funding 
prohibitions  are  not,  of  course,  conditions 
subsequent  under  any  accepted  legal  deflnl- 
tlpn  of  that  term.  Nor  would  It  matter  If 
they  were. 

1  'After  1665,  states  Hallam.  It  became  "an 
undisputed  principle"  that  moneys  "granted 
by  Parliament,  are  only  to  be  expended  for 
particular  objects  specified  by  Itself  .  .  .  ." 
The  Ftamers  were  quite  familiar  with  par- 
liamentary practice;  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
In  reposing  in  Congress  the  power  of  raising 
revenues  and  of  making  and  reviewing  ap- 
propriations for  support  of  the  armies  they 
conferred  the  conccmiltant  right  to  "specify" 
the  "particular  objects  upon  which  its  ap- 
propriations are  to  be  ejcpended." — ^Berger, 
supra  note  23.  at  78-79. 
"'Res<duUon|5(b). 
'"M.  5  5(c) 


^See  Toungstovn  Shaat  *  Tube  Ca  t. 
Sawyer.  843  VS.  578.  687  (1953)  (Jackaon.  J, 
concurring),  quoted  In  not*  33  tupra, 
»  C/.  text  accompanying  noU  115  aupra. 
"See  note  25  supra  and   accompanying 
■text. 

""  See  note  92  supra. 

"•  See.  e^f..  Foreign  AsslsUnce  Act  of  1981 
I  flaO(x),  22  Ufl.C-A.  I  2370(x)  (Supp.  1.  Feb. 
1975);  International  Peace  and  Security  Act 
U  1981  laoi(a),  22  VS.O.  ia814(d)  (1970). 
"*5ce.  e.g..  Foreign  MUltary  Sales  Act 
138(b).  22  U.S.C.A.  12776(b)  (Supp.  1.  Feb. 
1975);  Foreign  AsslsUnce  Act  of  1961  |  617. 
22  U.8.C.  I  2367  (1970),  a»  amended.  22  UJ3.C. 
i  2367  (Supp.  lU.  1973). 

"•  See  notes  91-92  supra  and  accompanying 
text. 

""S.  440,  93d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.   {3   (1973), 
quoted  in  note  13  supra. 
"^  See^ote  15  supra. 

^See  notes  104-14  supra  and  accompany- 
ing text. 
-'Id. 

'*  Berger,  supra  note  23.  at  47. 
»>  See  notes  22-23  «upra  and  accompanying 
text;  note  92  supra. 

""S.  440.  93d  Cong.,  ist  Sess.  i  3(3)  (1973). 
"With  this  modification,  the  Vietnam 
Contingency  Act,  S.  1484.  94th  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.  I  3  ( 1975) .  see  note*  56-68  supra  and  ac- 
companying text,  would  provide  a  good 
model  for  broadening  section  3(c) . 

"'See  notes  22.  23,  and  29  supra  and  ac- 
companying text. 
-■=  See  note  89  supra. 
^  See  note  41  supra. 

^  H  J.  Res.  542.  93d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  113(1), 
(2)   (1973). 

'^See  notes  40.  41,  and  68  supra  and  ac- 
companying text. 

""S.  1484,  94th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  |  5  (1975). 
"-Resolution  118(a)(1).  (3). 
'"22  U-S.C.  if  1961-65  (1970). 
'"78  Stat.  697  (1962). 
"^76  SUt.  1429  (1962). 
^"HeaHngs  on  Memoranda  of  Agreements 
Between  the  Governments  of  Israel  and  the 
United  States  Before  the  Senate  Comm.  on 
Foreign  Relatiotis.  94th  Cong.  1st  Sess.  349-^1 
(1975).   During   the  Senate   debate  on   the 
Slnal   Implementation    Agreement,   Pub.   L 
No.  94-110  (Oct.  13,  1975).  there  was  con- 
siderable controversy  over  whether  the  Sep- 
tember 1  Memorandum  could  be  construed 
to    authorize    Introduction    of    the    armed 
forces  Into  hostilities. 

'"  Hearings,  supra  note  20,  at  90. 
'••  War  Powers  LegUlation.  supra  note  21, 
at  129  (remarks  of  Senator  Javlts). 

ArPEMDZX 

Joint  resolution  concerning  the  war  pow- 
ers of  Congress  and  the  President. 

Resolved  bp  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

8HOBT  TTTLZ 

Section   1.  This  Joint  resolution  may  be 
cited  as  the  "War  Powers  Resolution". 
FiTaposK  am  volict 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  U  the  purpose  of  this  Joint 
resolution  to  fulfill  the  Intent  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
Insure  that  the  collective  Judgment  of  both 
the  Congress  and  the  President  will  apply  to 
the  introduction  of  United  States  armed 
Forces  Into  hostilities,  or  into  situations 
where  Imminent  Involvement  in  hostilities 
Is  clearly  indicated  by  the  circumstances, 
and  to  the  continued  use  of  such  forces  iu 
hostilities  or  in  such  situations. 

(b)  Under  article  1,  section  8.  of  the  Con- 
stitution, it  is  speclflcally  provided  that  the 
Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  make  all 
laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution,  not  only  its  own  powers  but  also 
all  other  powers  vested  by  the  Constitution 
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In  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or 
In  any  department  or  officer  thereof. 

(o)  TtM  oonstttutlonal  powers  of  the  Preai- 
dent  as  Oommanrter-ln-Chlcf  to  Introduce 
United  States  Armed  Forces  into  hoetllltlei, 
or  Into  situations  where  Imminent  Invtrive- 
ment  In  hostilities  U  clearly  indicated  by  the 
circumstances,  are  exercised  only  porsuaat  to 
(1)  a  declaration  of  war.  (2)  specific  statu- 
tory authorlzaUon,  or  (3)  a  national  emer- 
gency created  by  attack  upon  the  United 
States,  its  territories  or  possessions,  or  its 
armed  forces. 

CONSULTATlOIf 

Sec.  3.  The  President  in  every  possible  in- 
stance shall  consult  with  Congress  before  In- 
troducing United  States  Armed  Forces  into 
hostilities  or  into  situations  where  immi- 
nent involvement  in  hostUitles  Is  clearly  in- 
dicated by  the  circumstances,  and  after  every 
sxich  Introduction  shall  consult  regularly 
with  the  Congress  untU  United  SUtes  Armed 
Forces  are  no  longer  engaged  In  hostnitles  or 
have  been  removed  from  such  situations. 

■IPOKTIMO 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  the  absence  of  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  In  any  case  in  which  United 
States  Armed  Forces  are  Introduced — 

(1)  Into  hoetUltiea  or  Into  altuatlons 
where  imminent  Involvement  in  hostilities  is 
clearly  indicated  by  the  circumstances; 

(2)  Into  the  territory,  airspace  or  wateia 
of  a  foreign  nation,  whUe  equipped  for  com- 
bat, except  for  deployments  which  relate 
solely  to  supply,  replacement,  repair,  or 
training  of  such  forces:  or 

(3)  in  numbers  which  substantiaUy  en- 
large United  States  Armed  Forces  equipped 
for  combat  already  located  in  a  foreign  na- 
tion; 

the  President  shaU  submit  within  48  hours 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  to  the  President  pro  ten4>ote  of 
the  Senate  a  report.  In  writing,  setting 
forth — 

(A)  the  clrctmistances  necessitating  the 
Introduction  of  United  States  Armed  Forces; 

(B)  the  constitutional  and  legislative  au- 
thority under  which  such  introduction  took 
place;  and 

(C)  the  estimated  scope  and  diutktlon  of 
the  hostilities  or  involvement. 

(b)  The  President  shaU  provide  such  other 
Information  as  the  Congress  may  request  In 
the  fulfillment  of  its  constitutional  respon- 
sibilities with  respect  to  committing  the  Na- 
tion to  war  and  to  the  use  of  United  States 
Armed  Forces  abroad. 

(c)  Whenever  United  SUtes  Armed  Fwces 
are  introduced  Into  hoetillttes  or  Into  any 
situation  described  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  President  shall,  so  long  as  such 
armed  forces  continue  to  be  engaged  in  such 
hostilities  or  situation,  report  to  the  Congress 
p«-iodlcally  on  the  status  of  such  hostilities 
or  situation  as  well  as  on  the  scope  and 
duration  of  such  hostilities  or  situation,  but 
in  no  event  shall  he  report  to  the  Congress 
less  often  than  once  every  six  months. 

coscBissioirAi.  acnoif 
Sec.  5.  (a)  Each  report  submitted  pursu- 
ant to  section  4(a)  (1)  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  on  the  same  calendar  day.  Each 
report  so  transmitted  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  for  appropri- 
ate action.  If,  when  the  report  Is  transmitted, 
the  Congress  has  adjoume:*.  sine  die  or  has 
adjourned  for  any  period  In  excess  of  three 
calendar  days,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate,  if  they  deem  it  advisable 
( or  If  petitioned  by  at  least  30  percent  of  the 
membership  of  their  respective  Hovises)  shall 
Jointly  request   the   President   to   convene 
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congress  in  order  that  it  may  consider  the 
report  and  take  appropriate  actlm  pursuant 
to  this  section. 

(b)  Within  sixty  calendar  days  after  a  re- 
port is  submitted  or  is  required  to  be  aub- 
mitted  pursuant  to  section  4(a)(1).  which- 
ever Is  earlier,  the  President  shall  terminate 
any  use  of  United  States  Armed  Forces  with 
nepect  to  which  such  report  was  submitted 
(or  required  to  be  submitted),  unless  the 
Congress  (1)  has  declared  war  or  has  enacted 
a  specific  authorization  for  such  use  of 
United  States  Armed  Forces,  (2)  has  ex- 
tended by  law  such  sixty-day  period,  or  (3) 
is  physically  unable  to  meet  as  a  restilt  of  an 
armed  attack  upon  the  United  States.  Such 
sixty-day  period  ahall  be  extended  for  not 
more  than  an  additional  thirty  days  if  the 
President  determines  and  certifies  to  the 
Ckuigress  in  wrtUng  that  unavoidable  mili- 
tary necessity  respecting  the  safety  of  United 
States  Armed  Forces  requires  the  continued 
use  of  such  armed  forces  in  the  course  of 
bringing  about  a  prompt  removal  of  such 
forces. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (b).  at 
any  time  that  United  States  Armed  Forces 
are  engaged  in  hostilities  outside  the  territory 
ot  the  United  States,  its  possessions  and  ter- 
ritories without  a  declaration  of  war  or 
specific  statutory  authorization,  such  forces 
shall  be  removed  by  the  President  if  the 
Congress  so  directs  by  concurrent  resolution. 

OONGBESSIONAL  PKlaKITT  PEOCBDtntES  FOB  JOINT 

KssoLtmoN  oa  bdj. 
Sec.  6.  (a)  Any  joint  resolution  or  bill  in- 
troduced pursuant  to  section  5(b)  at  least 
thirty  calendar  days  before  the  expiration 
of  the  sixty-day  period  specified  in  such  sec- 
tion shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
such  committee  shall  report  one  such  joint 
resolution  or  bill,  together  with  its  recom- 
mendations, not  later  than  twenty-four  cal- 
endar days  before  tJie  expiration  of  the  sixty- 
day  period  specified  In  such  section,  unless 
such  House  shall  otherwise  determine  by  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

(b)  Any  Joint  resolution  or  bill  so  reported 
shall  become  the  pending  business  of  the 
House  in  question  (in  the  case  of  the  Senate 
the  time  for  debate  shall  be  equally  divided 
between  the  proponents  and  the  opponents) , 
and  shall  be  voted  on  within  three  calendar 
days  thereafter,  unless  such  House  shall 
otherwise  determine  by  yeas  and  nays. 

(c)  Such  a  joint  resolution  or  bill  passed 
by  one  House  shall  be  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  other  House  named  iu  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  shall  be  reported  out  not  later 
than  fournteen  calendar  days  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  sixty-day  period  specified  in 
section  5(b).  The  Joint  resolution  or  bill  so 
reported  shall  became  the  pending  business 
of  the  House  In  question  and  shall  be  voted 
on  within  three  calendar  days  after  it  has 
been  reported,  unless  such  House  shall  other- 
wise determine  by  yeas  and  nays. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  any  disagreement  l>e- 
tween  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  a  Joint  resolution  or  bill  passed  by 
both  Houses,  conferees  shall  be  promptly 
appointed  and  the  committee  of  conference 
shall  make  and  file  a  report  with  respect  to 
such  resolution  or  bill  not  later  than  four 
calendar  days  before  the  expiration  of  the 
sixty-day  period  specified  in  section  6(b).  In 
the  event  the  conferees  are  unable  to  agree 
within  48  hours,  they  shall  report  back  to 
their  respective  Houses  In  disagreement.  Not- 
withstanding any  rule  In  either  House  con- 
cerning the  printing  of  conference  reports  in 
the  Record  or  concerning  any  delay  in  the 
consideration  of  such  reports,  such  report 
shall  be  acted  on  by  both  Houses  not  later 
than  the  expiration  of  such  sixty-day  period. 


CONGBESSIONAI.    FBIOBITT    PBOCEDXntES    FOB 

ooitcxnnuENT  xcsoLnnoii' 
Sac.  7.  (a)  Any  ooncnrrent  resolution  In- 
troduced pursuant  to  section  6(c)  ahaU  b* 
referred  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Foreign  Affair* 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Cam- 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  as 
the  case  may  lie,  and  one  such  concurrent 
resolution  shall  be  reported  out  by  such  com- 
mittee together  with  its  recommendations 
within  fifteen  calendar  days,  unless  such 
House  shall  otherwise  determine  by  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

(b)  Any  concurrent  resolution  so  reported 
shall  become  the  pending  business  of  the 
House  in  question  (In  the  case  of  the  Senate 
the  time  for  debate  shall  be  equally  divided 
between  the  proponents  and  the  opponents) 
and  shall  be  voted  on  within  three  calendar 
days  thereafter,  unless  such  House  shall  oth- 
erwise determine  by  yeas  and  nays. 

(c)  Such  a  concurrent  resolution  passed 
by  one  House  shall  be  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  other  House  named  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  shall  be  rep<M-ted  out  by  such 
committee  together  with  its  recommenda- 
tions within  fifteen  calendar  days  and  shall 
thereupon  become  the  pending  bxisiness  of 
such  House  and  shall  be  voted  upon  within 
three  calendar  days,  unless  such  House  shall 
otherwise  determine  by  yeas  and  nays. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  any  disagreement  be- 
tween the  two  Hotises  of  Congress  with  re- 
.spect  to  a  concurrent  resolution  passed  by 
both  Houses,  conferees  shall  be  promptly  ap- 
pointed and  the  committee  of  conference 
shall  make  and  file  a  report  with  respect  to 
such  concurrent  resolution  within  six  calen- 
dar dajre  after  the  legislation  is  referred  to 
the  committee  of  conference.  Notwithstand- 
ing any  rule  in  either  House  concerning  the 
printing  of  conference  reports  in  the  Record 
or  concerning  any  delay  in  the  consideration 
of  such  reports,  such  report  shall  be  acted 
on  by  both  Houses  not  later  than  six  calendar 
days  after  the  conference  report  is  filed.  In 
the  event  the  conferees  are  unable  to  agree 
within  48  hours,  they  shall  report  back  to 
their  respective  Houses  in  disagreement. 

INTERPRETATION  OF  JOINT  EESOLimON 

Sec  8.  (a)  Authority  to  Introduce  United 
States  Armed  Forces  Into  hostilities  or  into 
situations  wherein  Involvement  in  hostilities 
Is  clearly  indicated  by  the  circumstances  shall 
not  be  inferred — 

(1)  from  any  provision  of  law  (whether  or 
not  in  effect  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  joint  resolution) .  including  any 
provision  contained  In  any  appropriation  Act, 
unless  such  provision  specifically  authorizes 
the  introduction  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces  Into  hostilities  or  Into  such  situations 
and  states  that  It  is  intended  to  constitute 
specific  statutory  authorization  within  the 
meaning  of  this  Joint  resolution;  or 

(2)  from  any  treaty  heretofore  or  here- 
after ratified  unless  such  treaty  Is  imple- 
mented by  legislation  specifically  authorizing 
the  introduction  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces  into  hostilities  or  into  such  situations 
and  stating  that  it  is  Intended  to  constitute 
specific  statutory  authorization  within  the 
meaning  of  tills  joint  resolution. 

(b)  Nothing  in  thU  joint  resolution  shall 
be  construed  to  require  any  further  specific 
statutory  authorization  to  permit  members 
of  United  States  Armed  Forces  to  participate 
Jointly  with  members  of  the  armed  forces  of 
one  or  more  foreign  countries  in  the  head- 
quarters operations  of  high-level  mUltary 
commands  which  were  established  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion and  pursuant  to  the  United  Nations 
Charter  or  any  treaty  ratified  by  the  United 
States  prior  to  such  date. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  Joint  resolution, 
the  term  "Introduction  of  United  States 
Armed  Forces"  Includes  the  assignment  of 


membra  of  such  armed  fOTces  to  command, 
coordinate,  participate  In  the  movement  of, 
or  accompany  ttie  regular  or  Irregular  mili- 
tary forces  of  any  foreign  oountiy  or  govern- 
ment when  such  mllttary  force*  are  engaged, 
or  there  exists  an  Imminent  threat  that  such 
forces  will  become  engaged.  In  hostilities, 
(d)  Nothing  in  this  joint  res(dution — 

(1)  is  Intended  to  alter  the  constitutional 
authority  of  the  Congress  or  of  the  President, 
or  the  provisions  of  existing  treaties;  or 

(2)  shall  be  construed  as  granting  any  au- 
thority to  the  President  with  respect  to  the 
introduction  of  United  States  Armed  Forces 
Into  hostilities  or  Into  situations  wherein  in- 
volvement in  hostilities  Is  clearly  indicated 
by  the  circumstances  which  authority  he 
would  not  have  had'  in  the  absence  of  this 
joint  resolution. 

SEPABABILrrT    CtAlTSE 

Sec.  9.  U  any  provision  of  this  Joint  reso- 
lution or  the  application  thereof  to  any  per- 
son or  circumstance  is  held  invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  joint  res<dutlon  and  the  ap- 
plication of  such  provision  to  any  other  per- 
son or  circumstance  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  10.  This  joint  resolution  shall  take  ef- 
fect on  the  date  of  its  enactment. 


WATER  POLLUTION 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 18,  1972,  I  urged  our  colleagues  to 
override  a  Presidential  veto  and  b^in 
a  dramatic  effort  to  clean  up  the  once- 
pure  waters  of  this  country.  Congress 
rose  to  the  occassion  and  enacted  Pub- 
lic Law  92-500— the  Clean  Water  Act  of 
1972. 

Unfortunately,  because  the  law  called 
for  a  new  way  of  doing  business,  and 
because  of  tlie  administration's  manifest 
opposition,  our  progress  in  the  first  3 
years  has  been  considerably  less  than  our 
expectations.  Recent  findings  by  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Water  Quality, 
chartered  by  the  Clean  Water  Act,  and 
charged  with  assessing  the  impacts  of 
the  law's  implementation,  confirm  this 
finding.  But  the  report  goes  on  to  say 
tliat  the  program  spawned  by  Public 
Law  92-500  has  gathered  momentum, 
that  is  beguining  to  work,  and  that  the 
bureaucratic  community  is  becoming 
familiar,  and  even  suppoi-tive,  of  its  pro- 
visions. 

It  is  difficult  for  anyone — even  Con- 
gi-ess — to  learn  to  do  things  differently. 
We  cannot  legislate  a  change  in  atti- 
tude, or  orientation,  that  will  instantly 
take  place.  But  Congress  can,  and  did, 
stimulate  the  entire  water  pollution  con- 
trol establishment — and  It  is  a  large  es- 
tablishment— to  take  the  first,  tentative 
steps  toward  thinking  of  our  lakes,  riv- 
ers, and  oceans  as  something  more  than 
elements  of  the  waste  treatment  system, 
to  be  used  for  their  ability  to  transpoit 
or  dilute  our  pollution,  and  to  be  used  up 
to  the  limits  of  their  assimilative  capac- 
ity. We  are  finally  beginning  to  view  our 
waters  and  its  indigenous  ecosystems  as 
a  precious  natural  resource,  and  our 
waste  as  a  potential  source  of  valuable 
materials. 

Having  completed  its  findings,  the 
Commission  is  now  entering  its  most 
ciitlcal  phase,  that  of  preparing  recom- 
mendations for  Congress.  Although  the 
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findings  cover  a  broed  spectrum,  they  do 
not  point  toward  any  precise  direction 
or  demonstrate  any  clear  need  for 
change.  Hearings  by  the  Commission 
showed  tiiat  different  people  find  differ- 
ent facts  in  the  report  to  support  differ- 
ent and  sometimes  diametrlcaily  oppo- 
site positions. 

Mr.  President,  this  Commission,  cre- 
ated by  Congress,  has  given  me  a  unique 
opportimlty — ^to  study  in  depth  the  course 
of  a  major  piece  of  legislation  which  I 
helped  develop.  With  that  participation 
came  a  unique  and  frankly  difficult  re- 
sporvsibility.  for  I  am  also  chairman  of 
the  congressional  subcommittee  with  leg- 
islative responsibility  for  this  act. 

Many  people  have  been  counting  on 
the  Commission  to  tell  Congress  what  to 
do — to  come  up  with  a  legislative  pack- 
age of  recommendations.  I  have  resisted 
that  and  continue  to  resist  it.  Congress 
should  look  to  the  Commission  for  facts 
and  findings,  for  distillation  of  issues,  for 
the  Commission's  judgment  on  areas  of 
law  that  Congress  should  address,  and 
for  the  options  that  Congress  may  choose 
to  pursue  and  the  Implications  of  those 
options.  But  the  ultimate  decisions  must 
be  made  by  Congress  through  its  pro- 
cedures. I  have  urgpd  colleagues  on  the 
C<Mnmlsslon  to  keep  this  in  mind. 

I  order  to  be  sure  that  its  findings  were 
accinnte.  and  to  elicit  ideas  from  the  pub- 
lic on  wliat  direction  the  water  pollution 
program  should  take,  the  Conmilsslon 
held  a  series  of  hearings  throughout  the 
country  last  month. 

I  was  extremely  gi-atifled  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Protection  of  my  home  State. 
While  xmable  to  participate  personally 
because  of  adverse  weather  conditions, 
the  department  submitted  a  letter  in 
which  they  argued  eloquently  and  per- 
suasively for  the  objectives  that  Con- 
gress set  forth  3 ',2  years  ago — to  stop 
using  our  waters  as  sewers  by  applying 
feasible  technology  to  keep  pollutants  out 
of  the  water. 

Maine  Is  not  a  wealthy  State;  Maine 
needs  the  Industry  she  has.  Maine  needs 
new  Jobs.  Yet  Maine  embarked  on  a  pro- 
gram that  exceeded  the  Federal  program, 
and  none — ^not  one — of  her  paper  mills  Is 
going  to  close  due  to  water  pollution  con- 
trol expenditures. 

The  Maine  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Protection  urges  us  to  stick  with 
the  ideas  we  wrote  Into  law.  Because  I 
Intend  to  rely  heavily  on  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  Maine  Department  of  En- 
vlroiunental  Protection  as  we  examine 
proposed  recommendations  from  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Water  Quality.  I 
think  Its  contents  ought  to  be  In  the 
Rscou  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  letter  be  printed  In  the  Rzcors. 

Statb  cm  MAont 

DcPAXTMxirr  or 

EirvIRONMENTU,  P«OTECTION, 

February  4. 1976. 

NaTIOMAI.  COIUMS-SION  ON  Watkb  Qualitt, 

Atteatloa:  Johic  Fmshmajj, 
nil  18th  Street, 
Wtuhington.  DC 

Okas  Ooiuiissiox  Mfmbfks:  I  would  iiAA 
to  bring  to  the  attention  tA  tbe  Natlona. 
CotmnlsaloQ  on  Water  Quality  several  impor- 
tant tTCDda  tn  Maine  inthntrlal  and  nnmle- 
ipal  pcdiutlon  abatamant,  some  at  which 
are  contrary  to  Commission  findings 
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nrat.  the  Caounlaaloali  report  indicates 
there  may  be  atgnlflcant  eloalng  of  factories 
and  joba  loat  la  New  England  In  the  future 
bacauae  of  the  1»77  wmate  treatment  requlre- 
BMDta  ot  the  Amended  Fedaral  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act.  Maine  Uulustrle«  Initially 
had  the  same  deep  concerns  about  PL.  92-500: 
however,  the  contrary  has  happened. 

In  Maine  the  pulp  and  papec  industry  has 
Just  completed  the  most  extensive  expan- 
sion in  (he  state's  history,  while  completing 
treatment  facUlilea  for  operation  by  Octo- 
ber 1,  1976.  nine  months  ahead  of  the  fed- 
eral deadUne.  We  will  experience  no  pUnt 
closings  in  any  industry  due  solely  to  the 
requirement  for  secondary  treatment  by  1977. 
In  some  instances,  abatement  programs  have 
actually  helped  Maine  industries  save  money. 
For  example,  one  pulp  and  paper  company 
has  offset  wastewater  Ueatment  costs 
through  fiber  recovery  from  better  house- 
keeping practices. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  ilaUie's  experience 
with  PL  92-500'a  1983  goaU  wlU  be  similar. 
We  leei  that  the  1983  goals  are  valuable,  and 
that  if  needed,  suitable  compromises  will  be 
worked  out  to  meet  the  goals. 

I  must  stress  that  I  feel  it  Is  Imperative 
that  all  sUtes  are  held  to  the  July  1.  1977. 
deadline,  and  that  treatment  standards  are 
not  relaxed  so  Maine  industnes  can  compete 
in  the  marketplace  on  equal  ground  with  In- 
dustry in  other  states.  Interior  Secretary 
Udall's  1967  guidelines,  which  proposed  a 
minimum  of  secondary  waste  treatment  sys- 
tems for  all.  must  not  be  altered  now.  Maine 
has  come  too  far;  too  much  time  and  money 
has  gone  to  industrial  wa>t«  treatment  to 
allow  those  in  other  parts  of  the  coimtry  a 
coat  and  resultant  competitive  advantage  of 
providing  something  leee  than  secondary 
treatment. 

Maine's  municipal  program  Is  progressing 
aa  fast  as  funds  wUl  allow.  Towns  and  ciUes 
are  working  hard  to  meet  state  and  federal 
goals  for  wastewater  treatment.  The  federal 
funding  program  must  continue  if  munici- 
palities are  to  complete  installation  of  sec- 
ondary treatment  facilities.  If  funds  ellglbUi- 
Ity  Is  held  to  interceptor  systems,  treatment 
facilities  and  outfalls.  Maine  will  need  fed- 
eral monies  for  6  more  years  at  a  rate  of  $40 
million  each  year.  If  the  Maine  Department 
of  Environmental  Protection  (DEP)  expands 
ellglbUity  to  Include  collector  systems,  we 
win  need  $40  mlUlon  each  year  for  15  years. 
While  we  feel  strongly  that  a  state's  needs 
should  determine  how  much  money  it  re- 
ceives, we  realize  that  federal  programs  must 
at  least  conaider  a  distribution  of  fimds 
which  takes  state  population  into  account. 
We  feel,  however,  that  the  Commission 
should  consider  changing  the  distribution 
formula  so  that  before  pollution  abatement 
funds  are  spent  on  stormwater  treatment,  all 
municipalities  nationwide  have  secondary 
treatment  for  sanitary  waste  discharges.  We 
feel  that  exceptions  could  be  made  In  areas 
such  as  water  quality  limited  segments  and 
Shellflshlng  areas  closed  due  to  combined 
stormwater  overflows,  where  stormwater 
treatment  could  provide  significant  positive 
impact. 

In  addition.  If  the  DEP  Is  to  continue  to 
manage  this  massive  construction  and  ad- 
ministrative effort.  106  programs  must  con- 
tinue. We  feel  that  if.  due  to  severe  economic 
problems,  a  state's  general  fund  allocation 
for  pollution  abatement  must  be  reduced  be- 
low Its  1971  level,  the  state  should  not  lose 
Ita  entire  federal  106  program  grant;  how- 
ever, the  grant  should  be  proportionately 
reduced. 

I  strongly  urge,  further,  that  any  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Water  Quality  in  respect  to  mid- 
course  corrections  in  PL  02-500  should  b* 
subject  to  discussion  among  state  and  re- 
gional administrators.  The  Impact  of  any 
such  changes  wUl  first  be  felt  by  these  ad- 
ministrators and  their  departments.  We  de- 


serve a  voice  in  any  flnftl  recommendations 
to  Congress. 

Finally,  another  Important  point  I  wouM 
like  to  make  u  that  the  law  and  Its  proce- 
dures should  not  be  significantly  changed  In 
midstream.  At  the  Inception  ot  PL  92-SOO. 
federal,  state  and  local  governments  began 
a  3-year  learning  process  to  set  In  motion 
the  law's  many  requirements.  Any  substan- 
tial change  in  procedures  will  seriously  ham- 
per our  efforts  In  the  management  of  pollu- 
tion abatement  construction  programs.  Let 
us  work  with  the  Uw  and  make  any  proce- 
dural changes  at  regional  levels  where  their 
impact  on  the  program  will  be  minimized. 

The  Commission  should  ensure  that  waste 
treatment  be  based  on  what  we  are  techni- 
cally and  financially  capable  of  doing,  not  on 
what  our  rivers  and  oceans  can  handle  short 
of  becoming  open  sewers.  This  is  the  Ideal 
and  goal  of  PL  93-500  and  must  not  be  al- 
tered. It  is  the  only  path  to  awimmable,  fiah- 
able  waters  and  the  benefits  which  American 
people  wUl  accrue. 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity 
to  voice  the  opinions  of  the  Maine  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Protection. 
Suicertly, 

WnxuM  R.  Adams.  Jr.. 

Commt»sioner. 
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THE  THREAT  OP  THE  SOVIET  MER- 
CHANT MARINE  AND  THE  PROPER 
ROLE  FOR  THE  FEDERAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT IN  PORT  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently Mr.  W.  Don  Welch,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  S.C.  State  Ports  Authority, 
delivered  an  inspiring,  poignant  address 
to  the  Propeller  Club  of  the  Port  of 
Charleston.  S.C.  Among  other  things.  Mr. 
Welch  warned  of  the  increasing  threat 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  Merchant  Marine 
to  the  American  merchant  fleet,  and  he 
also  voiced  some  thoughtful  ideas  con- 
cerning the  dangers  of  Federal  involve- 
ment in  the  financing  of  port  develop- 
ment projects.  I  believe  Mr.  Welch's 
remarks  on  these  matters  deserve  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  Congress 
and  other  public-minded  citizens. 

Don  Welch  Is  one  of  South  Carolina's 
most  outstanding  citizens,  and  he  enjoys 
a  national  reputation  as  an  expert  in 
maritime  affairs.  He  currently  serves  as  a 
director  of  both  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Port  Authorities  and  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Ports  and  Har- 
bors. Mr.  Welch  has  also  been  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  mem- 
bership in  the  National  Defense  E.xecu- 
tive  Reserve. 

Regarding  the  Soviet  Merchant  Ma- 
rine threat.  Mr.  Welch  points  out  very 
lucidly  that  the  post-World  War  n  era 
has  seen  Russia  climb  from  23rd  r^ace 
among  the  world's  merchant  fleets  In 
tonnage  to  Its  present  sixth  place.  At  the 
same  time,  the  United  States  has  de- 
clined from  first  place  to  ^ghth  place, 
and  the  disparity  is  widening.  By  1980. 
the  Soviets  will  likely  have  the  largest 
intermodal  container  fleet  In  the  world 
and  will  be  in  a  position  to  virtually  con- 
trol the  most  lucrative  ocean  shipping 
lanes. 

Mr.  President,  it  appears  ttiat  the  So- 
viets have  deliberate  sought  to  gain 
control  of  ocean  freight  transportation, 
and  it  seems  thQr  hare  been  tmscrupa- 
lous  in  the  use  of  predatory  rate  prac- 
tices to  achieve  this  end.  UnUke  privately 
owned  American  shipping  firms,  the  Rus- 


sians do  not  have  to  be  concerned  with 
recovering  operating  costs.  Rather,  they 
can,  over  a  period  of  years,  continue  to 
subsidize  their  merchant  fleet  as  neces- 
sary from  other  segments  of  their  econ- 
omy, while  sdlowing  their  ships  to  freely 
undercut  the  rates  of  shipping  firms  from 
other  nations. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Russians 
have  used  these  predatory  rate  prac- 
tices very  successfully  to  gain  business 
and  build  up  their  own  cargo  fleet 
Furthermore,  the  United  States  has 
lately  been  a  most  cooperative  party  in 
this  respect.  As  Mr.  Welch  mentions  in 
his  address,  the  United  States  has 
opened  up  40  of  our  ports  to  Russian 
cargo  ships  In  the  name  of  d6tente.  This 
gesture  oi  good  will  has  resulted  in 
enormous  economic  benefits  for  the 
Soviets. 

I  am  advised  that  legislation  has  been 
Introduced  in  Congress  to  prevent  these 
predatory  rate  practices  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  pertinent  bills.  S.  868  and 
H.R.  7940,  would  prevent  any  third-flag 
shipping  carrier — this  is,  carriers  which 
belong  to  neither  the  exporting  nor  the 
importing  nations  involved  In  a  trans- 
oceanic commercial  shipment — ^from 
charging  rates  lower  than  their  operat- 
ing costs  would  Jifitify. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  this  legislation 
is  well  meaning,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  give 
it  my  fullest  consideration  If  it  should 
come  before  the  Senate.  However,  I 
believe  any  such  legislation  must  be  care- 
fully drawn  to  combat  the  Soviet  preda- 
tory rate  practices,  without  reducing 
competition  In  shipping  and  thereby  In- 
creasing transportation  costi>  to  ex- 
porters and  potentially  reducing  UJ5.  ex- 
ports. In  other  words,  Congress  should 
be  careful  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
specific  problem,  without  damaging  the 
concept  of  free  trade  and  the  free  move- 
ment of  goods  among  nations  that  Is  so 
vitally  important  to  the  U.S.  people  and 
economy. 

As  long  as  ocean  freight  rates  are  not 
subsidized  by  the  nation  whose  flag  the 
ship  is  flyhig,  I  think  it  is  beneficial  to  let 
the  competitive  market  forces  determine 
rates  to  be  charged.  Fair  ccnnpetltlon  In 
the  shipping  Industry  is  good  for  that 
Industry.  Just  as  it  Is  good  for  others, 
and  it  certainly  benefits  users  of  ocean 
freight  carriers,  and.  ultimately.  Ameri- 
can consumers. 

Furthermore,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
now  has  authority  under  section  IS  of 
the  Shlpptag  Act  (46  U.S.C.  17(b)(5) 
to  take  action  against  ocean  freight  car- 
riers which  attempt  to  establish  un- 
reasonably high  or  low  rates  that  are 
detrimental  to  UJS.  commerce.  I  hope 
the  Commission  will  thoroughly  review 
this  matter  and  take  appropriate  reme- 
dial steps. 

Mr.  President,  hi  his  recent  speech  to 
the  Charleston  Propeller  Club,  Mr.  Welch 
also  warned  against  getting  the  Federal 
Government  Involved  In  port  develop- 
ment, beyond  the  traditional  role  of  har- 
bor and  channel  maintenance.  The  Port 
of  Cliarleston,  8.C..  has  achieved  great 
success  without  Federal  handouts  and 
does  not  need  IMeral  restrictions  and 
ttie  kind  of  Federal  involvement  that 


might  disrupt  the  competitive  relation- 
ship among  ports.  It  Is  far  better  for  the 
Federal  Government,  through  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  to  concentrate  (hi  water- 
way maintenance  and  harbor  improve- 
ment Along  these  lines,  the  Ckx>per  River 
rediverslon  project  is  critical  to  the  fu- 
ture success  of  the  Port  of  Charleston, 
and  I  hope  Congress  will  provide  ade- 
quate funding  for  early  completion  of 
this  important  civil  work. 

Mr.  Pi-esident  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  the  exceOent 
speech  by  Mr.  Don  Welch  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

•mere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Am  Excebpt  of  Speech  of  Mk.  Don  Welch 
(FKxn  the  annual  "State  of  the  Port"  presen- 
tation to  the  members  and  guests  of  the 
Propeller  Club  of  the  Port  of  Charleston, 
delivered  by  W.  Don  Welch,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  South  Carolina  State  Ports 
Authority.  January  20.  1976) 
Another  area  of  strength  for  Charleston  ex- 
ists In  the  fine  level  of  services  provided  by 
American-flag    shipping   lines   In   the   port. 
American  President  Lines,  Prudential  Line, 
Moore-McCormack    Lines,    Waterman    Line, 
Parrell  Lines,  Sea-Land  Service,  United  States 
Lines.  American  Eicport  Lines,  and  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  Marine  Management  Service  are  all 
leading  port  cltissens.  This  should  be  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  the  membership  of  the 
Propeller   Clnb   of   the  Port  of   Charleston 
inasmuch  as  one  of  the  two  main  goals  of 
the  Propeller  Clubs  throughout  the  Nation 
Is  the  promotion  of  the  American  Merchant 
Marine. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  compelled  to  point 
to  an  Issue  of  serious  concern  to  many  mem- 
bers of  the  port  Industry  throughout  the  Na- 
tion and  to  many  leaders  of  the  American- 
flag  steamship  industry. 

A  major  challenge  to  the  strength  of  the 
American  ah^plng  industry  exists  In  the 
growing  strength  of  the  merchant  fleet  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  the  years  since  World 
War  U,  Rnssla  has  climbed  from  a  ranking  of 
23rd  aumng  the  world's  merchant  marine 
tonnage  to  sixth  place.  In  the  same  period, 
the  United  States  has  fallen  from  first  place 
to  seventh  place,  right  behind  Russia.  Today 
the  Soviet  Union  has  16  companies  operating 
7,000  ships  on  6S  trade  routes.  Ninety  new 
vessels  were  added  to  their  merchant  fleet  in 
1975. 

A  major  growth  component  of  the  Soviet 
merchant  marine  power  la  their  container 
fleet,  which  did  not  even  exist  in  1970.  By 
1980,  Russia  wlU  be  the  largest  Intermodal 
operator  In  the  world,  with  more  than  300 
container  vesaela.  It  Is  estimated  that  their 
fleet  wlU  be  Urge  enough  by  1980  to  monop- 
ollae  the  entire  UJB.-Atlantle  or  Pacific  for- 
eign trade  tonnage.  In  addition,  the  Soviet 
Union  also  controls  the  Communist  CouncU 
of  Boonomlc  and  Mutual  Assistance,  which 
consists  of  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary. 
Rumania.  Bulgaria.  Bast  Germany  and  Cuba. 
This  organisation  provides  a  combined  front 
for  competing  with  the  free  world  merctiant 
marine,  and  serve  the  long-range  Soviet  goal 
for  eonq>lete  domlnatian  and  control  of  the 
world's  ocean  trade  lines. 

This  is  e8i>eclally  frightening  when  one 
considers  the  declining  state  of  the  Ameri- 
can Merchant  Marine.  Our  liner  fleet  consists 
now  of  only  802  vessels  of  which  140  are 
modem,  techndoglcaUy-advanced  intermodal 
ships  such  as  oontalnershlps. 

What  has  caused  this  great  leap  forward 
tor  tha  Soviet  fleet?  A  look  at  the  pracUcea 
of  Oommunlst-flag  lines  provides  the  answer. 
The  Soviets  usually  do  not  abide  by  the  rates 
charged  by  most  lines  which  are  members  of 


the  rate-making  conferences.  Because  the 
RwnBlans  have  no  real  cost  system  within 
their  economy,  they  can  set  whatever  prices 
they  desire  to  undercut  the  American  mer- 
chant fleet  and  the  rest  of  the  non-Commu- 
nist wozld. 

With  their  predatory  rate  practices,  the 
Communist-flag  lines  attempt  to  seek  out 
and  monopolise  the  most  valuable  cargoes, 
leaving  the  lower  paying  cargoes  for  the  other 
carriers.  Over  the  long  run,  the  Russians 
Intend  to  gobble  up  the  majority  of  the 
world's  maritime  trade. 

What  does  this  mean  to  America?  In  the 
name  of  detente,  we  now  permit  the  Riissiaus 
to  put  in  to  40  American  ports.  Their  busi- 
ness is  booming  and  the  trade  of  the  Ameri- 
can-flag shipping  companies  Is  continuing 
to  decline.  The  long-range  prospect  Is  an  ef- 
fective crippling  of  the  American  Merchant 
Marine.  EventuaUy.  the  Russians  could  be  in 
a  position  to  set  up  a  trade  embargo  similar 
to  the  Arab  oil  embargo  but  more  serious. 
The  Impact  on  the  West  of  the  Communist 
competition  has  been  stated  most  fortb- 
rlghtly.  not  by  an  American  ship  operator, 
but  by  Karl-Hehiz  Sager,  president  of  the 
European  Common  Iifarket  Shipping  Associa- 
tion. At  the  Association's  recent  annual  meet- 
ing, he  warned  that  the  practices  of  the 
Communist  merchant  fleets  represent  the 
most  serious  threat  to  the  vlabUity  of  the 
western  cargo  line  operators.  Since  Soviet 
competition  cannot  be  foi]ght  with  commer- 
cial means,  state  regulatory  measures  are 
necessary,  he  said.  For  the  health  of  the 
American  shipping  industry  and  for  the  eco- 
nomic stability  of  our  nation,  we  must  pre- 
vent the  establishment  of  a  Russian  mo- 
nopoly power  In  trade.  It  Is  clear  that  the 
Russians  Intend  to  use  their  merchant  fleet 
as  an  Instrument  of  national  poUcy.  aimed 
at  destroying  the  economic  structure  of  the 
free  world. 

Legislation  properly  known  as  the  "Third- 
Flag  BUI"  is  pending  in  Congress.  The  thrust 
of  this  bUl  would  be  to  require  state-owned 
cargo  lines,  like  the  Russians,  to  abide  by 
the  minimum  rates  charged  by  a  national 
flag  carrier  unless  an  analysis  of  the  lower 
rate  shows  that  it  fiUly  covers  all  the  costs 
Incurred  by  the  third  flag  line.  This  would 
effectively  prevent  the  state-owned  lines 
from  cut-throat  pricing,  and  we  endorse  this 
principle  as  In  the  best  Interests  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  rest  of  the  free  world. 

Clearly.  America  needs  a  recommitment  of 
national  policy  to  the  strength  of  the  nation's 
merchant  marine.  Some  shippers  may  flnd 
the  cut-rate  shipping  costs  offered  by  the 
Communists  attractive.  But  the  Interest  of 
the  nation  and  the  shipping  industry  surely 
cannot  be  served  by  a  potential  Russian 
monopoly  on  America's  seaborne  trade — 
which  Is  the  largest  in  the  world. 

The  "third-flag  bUl"  represents  an  area  of 
significant  federal  concern  affecting  ports 
and  shippers.  We  welcome  federal  concern  on 
these  and  other  areas  of  clear  federal  scope. 
At  the  same  time,  like  the  majority  of  port 
executives.  I  am  not  at  aU  eager  to  see  fed- 
eral participation  in  areas  such  as  port  de- 
velopment beyond  the  traditional  role  of 
harbor  and  channel  maintenance.  Receatly, 
a  number  of  ports  have  expressed  interest  in 
securing  capital  funds  from  federal  sources 
to  help  In  their  development  projects.  We 
are  opposed  to  this. 

The  record  Is  clear.  When  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spends  money  on  development,  pri- 
orities are  set.  controls  are  placed  and  re- 
strictions follow.  The  Federal  Government 
could  not  get  Involved  in  port  construction 
without  disrupting  competitive  relationships 
among  ports.  That  would  bring  complete 
dislocation  of  our  Industry  as  we  know  It 
today.  Federally  selected  and  supported  ports 
would  become  the  order  of  the  day. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment faces  enough  demands  without  add- 
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Ing  more.  As  an  example,  take  Charleston's 
critical  redlveralon  project.  The  redlverelon 
project  represents  without  doubt  the  most 
vital  single  need  of  the  Pcwt  of  caiarleeton. 
On  It  rests  the  vUtlmate  salvation  of  our 
harbor.  Fortunately,  we're  able  to  report 
this  year  that  significant  progress  has  been 
made  on  moving  forward  on  this  essential 
project.  Funds  for  a  major  step  forward  on 
redlveralon  have  been  placed  in  the  Federal 
budget.  We  understand  that  final  agreement 
Is  Imminent  between  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  Santee-Cooper  on  the  contractual  agree- 
ment that  must  be  signed  before  construc- 
tion can  begin.  We  are  still  on  the  tightrope 
on  this  project  but  we  are  very  near  the  end. 
The  port  community  must  watch  this  proj- 
ect closely  to  make  certain  there  Is  no  fall  in 
the  last  few  steps.  A  general  awareness  now 
exists  concerning  the  Imperative  nature  of 
this  project  to  the  overall  economic  well- 
being  of  the  region. 


February  25,  1976 


THE   DUBIOUS  VALUE   OF  THE   B-1 
BOMBER 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  an  important  study  recently  released 
by  the  Brookings  Institution.  ITiis  pains- 
takingly documented  study,  written  by 
Alton  H.  Quanbeck  and  Archie  L.  Wood, 
is  entitled  "Modernizing  Uie  Strategic 
Bomber  Force:  Why  and  How."  Quan- 
beck and  Wood  conclude  that  the  United 
States  should  not  commit  itself  to  pro- 
ducing the  B-1  bomber. 

I  believe  that  tlie  United  States  should 
spend  whatever  is  necessary  for  protec- 
tion against  possible  attack.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  we  should  spend  vast  sums 
on  weapons  systems  which  are,  at  best, 
of  dubious  value  In  increasing  our  na- 
tional security.  Such  wastefulness  only 
ends  up  by  weakening  us,  since  it  assures 
that  we  do  not  spend  our  defense  dollars 
where  they  are  needed.  This  Brookings 
study  makes  an  important  contribution 
in  helping  us  to  see  just  what  our  priori- 
ties should  be  in  weapons  systems  for  the 
years  immediately  ahead. 

While  this  study  deserves  our  careful 
consideration  in  its  entirety,  its  principal 
arguments  are  included  in  the  introduc- 
tion and  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  portions  of  the  paper  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection.  Uie  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

MooESNiziNo  THK  Stbatxcic  Bomber  Fdbcz: 
Wht  Airo  How 

INTHODtrCTION 

Uniquely,  strategic  bombers  and  strategic 
bombardment  continue  to  play  a  major  role 
In.  the  contemporary  American  mlUtary 
posture.  Although  other  nations  have  built 
and  employed  such  weapons,  none  have 
lavished  as  much  energy  and  wealth  on  their 
development  as  the  United  States  has  The 
United  States  first  developed  a  sizable  stra- 
tegic bombing  force  during  World  War  II 
and  emerged  from  the  war  with  nuclear 
weapons  for  which  bombers  were  the  only 
means  of  delivery. 

During  the  postwar  period  the  United 
States  developed  the  B-3e,  B-47,  B-52,  and 
B-58  bomber  aircraft  and  In  the  late  19608 
Initiated  the  development  of  the  B-70.  a 
hlgh-altltude  supersonic  heavy  bomber,  but 
terminated  the  program  after  two  test  ve- 
hicles were  buUt.  A  program  to  buUd  about 
200  FB-Uls— a  smiUIer  bomber— was  begun 


In  the  mld-slxtles;  this,  too,  however,  was 
stopped  after  about  76  were  actually  de- 
ployed. Of  all  these  planes  the  B-62s  were 
the  most  ct4>able  and  versatile,  particularly 
the  O  and  H  models.  The  last  of  these  models 
were  delivered  In  the  early  sixties,  but  they 
were  updated  and  modernized  throughout 
that  decade  and  are  still  being  improved. 
They  are  now  the  backbone  of  the  strategic 
bomber  force. 

The  United  States  applies  about  35  percent 
of  all  money  spent  on  Its  strategic  forces  to 
bombers.  About  25  percent  of  the  nuclear 
weapons  In  the  strategic  arsenal  are  carried 
by  bombers,  and  the  B-520/Hs  could  carry 
many  more.  There  are  now  no  serious  threats 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  B-52  force.  Defense 
Department  officials  believe  that  the  bomber 
force  could  survive  a  surprise  attack  by  So- 
viet offensive  forces  and  penetrate  Soviet  air 
defenses.  Nonetheless,  the  United  States  Is 
now  on  the  threshold  of  a  program  to  mod- 
ernize the  bomber  force.  The  centerpiece  of 
this  program  U  the  B-1.  which  will  enter 
the  operational  force  In  the  1980s  If  present 
plans  are  carried  out.  Current  official  esti- 
mates of  the  Investment  cost  of  the  B-1  force 
now  total  more  than  $80  mUllon  per  airplane, 
if  244  are  produced  as  proposed  by  the  Air 
Force. 

The  forerunner  of  the  B-1,  the  advanced 
manned  strategic  aircraft  (AMSA).  was  con- 
ceived soon  after  the  demise  of  the  B-70 
program.  Prom  its  Inception,  the  AMSA  was 
controversial.  The  Air  Force  advocated  the 
Initiation  of  the  program  throughout  the 
late  1960s,  but  effort  was  limited  to  the  ad- 
vance development  of  components  of  the 
AMSA  and  to  system  studies  of  the  AMSA 
weapon  system.  Soon  after  the  change  of  ad- 
ministration in  1969,  however,  the  AMSA  was 
redesignated  the  B-1  and  the  development 
of  prototypes  began. 

Some  analysts  have  challenged  the  need 
for  strategic  bombers  In  an  age  of  ballistic 
missiles  carrying  thousands  of  warheads: 
others  have  acknowledged  the  need  for 
strategic  bombers  but  not  for  a  new  bomber 
at  this  time;  and  still  others  have  ques- 
tioned the  characteristics  being  designed  Into 
the  B-1,  especially  its  supersonic  flight  capa- 
bilities. Critics  have  argued  as  well  that  a 
new  approach  to  strategic  bombers — the  so- 
called  standoff  bomber,  which  would  launch 
mlssUes  against  Ita  targets  from  outside  de- 
fense perimeters— should  be  employed  In 
modernizing  the  strategic  bomber  force.  They 
have  also  stressed  the  costs  of  the  B-1,  argu- 
ing Implicitly  or  explicitly  that  it  is  not 
worth  the  money. 

Since  the  B-l  was  first  conceived,  advances 
In  propulsion  systems,  guidance  systems,  and 
the  design  of  ballistic  mlssUes  have  made 
alternative  approaches  to  the  modernization 
of  the  bomber  force  technologically  feasible 
Moreover,   the   treaty   Umltlng   the   deploy- 
ment of  antlballistlc  missiles   (ABMs)'  has 
provided  political  assurances  that  an  effec- 
tive ABM  defense  wUl  not  be  deployed,  and 
economic  and  technological  ImpedlmenU  to 
an  effective  ABM  defense  are  likely  to  persist. 
The  United  States  wUl  soon  have  more  than 
7,000   ballistic   missile  reentry   vehicles   de- 
ployed that  could  defeat  any  but  the  most 
massively   deployed   and   extremely   sophis- 
ticated ABM  system.  About  6.000  of  these  re- 
entry vehicles  will  be  based  In  nuclear-pow- 
ered ballistic  missile  submarines    (SSBNs), 
the  most  survlvable  deployment  mode  the 
United  States  has.  The  other  2,000  will  be 
carried  by  IntercontlnenUl  ballUtlc  missiles 
(ICBMs).  Both  the  submarine-launched  bal- 
Itatlc  missile  force  and  the  land-based  ICBM 
force  are  capable  of  surviving  a  surprise  at- 
tack. The  penetration  capabilities  of  both 
forces    are   protected    by    the   ABM    treaty. 
Moreover,  the  use  of  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  ballistic  missile  reentry  vehicles  could 


destroy  major  elements  of  Soviet  air  de- 
fenses and  would  disrupt  the  operation  of 
the  system  as  a  whole.  Thus  the  ABM  treaty 
gives  added  assurance,  too,  of  bomber  oene. 
tration.« 

The  purpose  of  this  study  Is  to  ©xplM-e  key 
Issues  relating  to  the  modernization  of  the 
bomber  force.  Does  the  United  States  need 
a  bomber  force?  If  so.  Is  its  modernization 
urgent?  What  approaches,  other  than  the 
B-1,  are  available  to  modernize  the  bomber 
force?  Which  of  these  are  most  economically 
efficient?  What  risks  for  the  United  States 
does  each  Involve? 

We  consider  five  alternative  bomber 
forces : 

Modified  B-52a/H8  (including  rocket  as- 
sistance for  faster  takeoff) . 
B-ls. 

A  derivative  of  large  transport  aircraft 
such  as  the  C-6  or  the  Boeing  747. 

New  ah-craft  designed  for  maximum  ability 
to  survive  a  surprise  attack. 

A  derivative  of  large  transport  aircraft 
with  rocket  assistance  for  faster  takeoff. 

The  first  two  of  these  iatcea  would  be  armed 
with  decoys  and  sh«rt-range  attack  mlasUe^ 
the  other  three  would  carry  long-range  bal- 
listic or  cruise  missiles. 

We  evaluate  the  five  alternative  forces  and 
compare  their  costs,  abUlty  to  survive  a 
surprise  attack  (prelaunch  sbrvlvabUlty) . 
and  ability  to  penetrate  Soviet  defenses.  In 
oiu-  discussion  of  the  problems  of  prelaunch 
survivability  and  the  penetration  of  enemy 
defenses,  we  have  assumed  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  eventually  possess  greater  capa- 
bilities than  It  has  at  the  present  time.  Fi- 
nally, we  conclude  the  study  with  a  presenu- 
tlon  of  our  views  on  how  the  bomber  force 
should  be  modernized. 
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CONCLUSIONS   AND   BKCOMMENOATIONS 

This  analysis,  like  others  of  such  complex 
Issues,  leaves  for  differing  judgments  about 
the  policies  that  should  govern  the  design 
of  the  bomber  force,  about  the  evolution  <rf 
future  threats,  and  about  the  role  of  the 
bomber  force.  We  have  been  limited  by  the 
necessity  to  reply  on  unclassified  data,  and 
our  simple  modeling  techniques  capture  only 
the  most  Important  properties  of  the  prob- 
lems treated.  Nevertheless  we  believe  that 
the  broad  direction  that  decisions  concern- 
ing the  boml>er  force  should  take  is  quite 
clearly  delineated  by  the  conclusions  of  this 
analysis.  In  summary,  these  conclusions  are 
as  follows: 

The  effectiveness  of  the  current  bomber 
force  Is  more  than  adequate  now  and.  with 
minor  force  modifications,  will  remain  so  In 
the  future  under  foreseeable  conditions.  With 
the  planned  deployment  of  ten  Trident  sub- 
marines, U.S.  strategic  forces  wlU  rise  ap- 
proximately to  the  Umlts  established  In  the 
Vladivostok  guidelines.'  Thus  there  Is  no 
urgency  to  make  major  changes  now,  al- 
though modernization  wUl  be  necessary  even- 
tually. 

There  are  marked  economic  advantages  for 
a  bomber  force  that  carries  standoff  mlssUes, 
which  would  be  an  alternative  to  the  B-1  In 
modernizing  the  bomber  force. 

There  appear  to  be  no  significant  mUltary 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  deploying  a  new 
penetrating  bomber  such  as  the  B-1  In  pref- 
erence to  this  alternative. 

In  light  of  these  findings,  we  see  no  rea- 
son to  make  a  commitment  to  produce  the 
B-1,  and  we  believe  there  is  considerable 
Justification  for  exploring  alternatives  ba.sed 
on  the  use  of  standoff  missiles. 

Our  more  detailed  conclusions  follow  and 
touch  on  each  of  the  points  we  have  con- 
.sldered  in  this  report. 

Ifeed  for  a  bomber  force 

We  consider  the  sea-based  missile  force  to 
be  the  cornerstone  of  the  future  U.S.  strategic 
capabUlty  and  to  be  particularly  weU-suited 
to  the  retaliatory  mlsnlon  because  of  the  rela- 


tive invulnerability  of  ses-baaed  mlasiles  to 
a  surprise  or  preemptive  attack.  WlUIa  tte 
number  of  land-based  mlssUes  piwmnert  by 
the  United  States  has  political  ymlam  in  main- 
taining essential  equivalence — now  stressed 
in  US.  strategic  policy — ^these  mlssUes,  If  ac- 
tually faced  with  Soviet  deployment  of  ac- 
curate multiple  Independently  targetable  re- 
entry vehicles,  would  assume  a  secondary 
retaliatory  role  and  would  contribute  mainly 
to  a  strategic  warflghtlng  capability.  If  their 
military  worth  were  to  be  diminished  for  this 
reason,  the  United  States  sh>nld  ihtft  Its 
reliance  on  land-based  missiles  to  sea-based 
missUes.  The  Trident  program,  which  has 
already  been  started,  provides  a  suitable  basis 
for  this  shift. 

We  believe  that  the  proper  military  role 
of  the  bomber  force  In  the  future  Is  to  act 
as  Insurance  against  the  failure  of  the  bal- 
lUtlc missile  forces.  The  amount  this  nation 
Is  willing  to  pay  for  such  Insurance  and  the 
amotint  of  coverage  that  Is  desired  depends 
on  subjective  Judgments  of  the  risks  involved. 
The  political  purpose  of  the  bombers  Is  to 
help  maintain  essential  equivalence  with  the 
USSR.  The  number  of  bombers  in  the  force 
required  for  this  purpose  will  depend  partly 
on  the  value  placed  on  them  in  any  future 
accord  that  may  be  negotiated  on  the  basis 
of  the  Vladivostok  understanding. 
Present  profram 

The  B-1  program  has  reached  a  point  in 
Its  development-procurement  cycle  that 
calls  for  a  key  decision — whether  or  not  to 
make  a  conunltment  to  produce  the  aircraft. 
If  the  commitment  Is  made,  spending  on 
the  B-1  will  Increase  rapidly  from  about 
1750  million  In  fiscal  year  1976  to  about  $2.5 
billion  annually  Ui  the  late  19708.  There 
wUl  be  additional  costs  for  short-range  at- 
tack missiles  to  arm  the  B-1  and  for  a  new 
tanker  to  refuel  it.  On  the  other  band,  a 
decision  not  to  proceed  with  the  B-1  pro- 
duction program  would  not  mean  that  the 
bomber  force  would  rapidly  become  obsolete 
and  Ineffective,  because  the  present  aircraft 
will  be  structurally  sound  well  Into  the  1990s, 
and  there  to  only  a  remote  possibility  that 
any  potential  enemy  action  could  threaten 
the  military  effectiveness  of  the  B-52  force 
before  that  time.  Furthermore.  U.S.  sea- 
based  and  land-based  missile  forces  are 
effective  hedges  against  an  enemy  threat 
directed  specifically  toward  the  bomber 
force  within  the  same  time  frame. 
Prelaunch  survivablUtp 

The  value  of  the  bomber  force  Is  greatest 
during  a  time  of  crisis  because  It  can  be 
placed  on  a  higher  alert  status.  We  believe 
that  either  through  assessment  of  a  political 
crisis  en-  through  VS.  Intelligence  systems 
the  United  States  will  receive  strategic  warn- 
ing adequate  to  Increase  the  alert  status  of 
the  bomber  force.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Schleslnger  had  expressed  similar  views  In 
r^ard  to  strategic  wiamlng.* 

The  threat  to  bomber  prelaunch  sur- 
vivability of  a  weU -executed  surprise  attack 
Is  the  most  demanding  problem  for  those 
charged  with  designing  the  bomber  force. 
A  surprise  attack  could  be  carried  out  by 
either  depressed  trajectory  ballistic  missiles 
or  strategic  cruise  missiles  launched  from 
Soviet  submarines.  The  likelihood  of  a  sur- 
prise attack  during  a  period  of  relative  sta- 
bility is  extremely  remote,  however,  and  UJ5. 
submarine-based  ballistic  mlssUes  provide 
protection  against  such  an  unUkely  con- 
tingency. Thus  we  beUeve  that  the  United 
States  does  not  need  to  rely  on  the  bomber 
force  to  hedge  against  the  posslbUIty.  In  ad- 
dition, the  bomber  force  as  currently 
planned.  Including  the  B-1,  Is  not  well- 
adapted  to  cope  with  such  a  threat.  The 
current  solution  to  the  problem  Is  to  depend 
on  a  qulck-reacUon  ground  alert  posture  for 
the  bomber  force  in  order  to  flush  the  bomb- 
•«s  upon  receipt  ot  tactical  warning.  Even 


with  »  bomber  like  the  B-1.  this  reliance 
on  ground  alert  and  dispersal  provides  very 
narrow  margins  of  safety  If  severe  pre- 
launch tlxreats  materialize;  these  margins 
degrade  rapidly  with  adverse  changes  In  the 
pertormaace  of  tactical  warning  systems  or 
alert  forces.  HIgh-accela«tlon  devices  such 
as  rOcket-aasIsted  takeoff,  reductions  in 
bomber  reaction  time,  and  dispersal  basing 
offer  some  promise  of  ln4>rovlng  the  pre- 
launch BurvivabUity  of  bombers  on  ground 
alert  under  conditions  of  strategic  warning. 

During  the  Cuban  mlssUe  crisis  the  Air 
Force  placed  some  of  its  bombers  on  airborne 
alert  to  assure  their  survivability  and  to 
demonstrate  resolve.  We  believe  that  this 
mode  is  virtually  invulnerable  to  any  threats 
that  can  now  be  anticipated,  but  reliance  on 
airborne  alert  In  time  of  crisis  would  put  a 
premium  on  designing  a  bomber  force  with 
greater  endurance  than  the  one  currently 
planned. 

Penetration 

TTie  remaining  threat  to  the  retaliatory 
capabUlty  of  the  bomber  force  Is  the  possible 
emergence  of  high-quality  Soviet  air  de- 
fenses. A  high-quality  Soviet  air  defense  sys- 
tem might  include  lookdown,  shootdown  In- 
terceptors guided  by  large  airborne  control 
centers  and  surface-to-air  missiles  with  a 
low-altltude  capabUlty  down  to  about  100 
feet.  Although  this  threat  has  been  antici- 
pated for  some  time,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  it  will  materialize  within  the  next  sev- 
eral years.  If  such  a  system  does  not  emerge, 
then  the  present  force  of  B-62s  has  suffi- 
cient capabUlty.^  Mweover.  our  analysis  sug- 
gests that  if  the  B-62s  were  eqiilpped  with 
armed  decoys  or  with  long-range  cruise  mls- 
sUes. exploiting  fuUy  their  existing  payload 
capabUitles,  they  could  cope  with  substan- 
tial deployments  of  advanced  air  defenses. 

Recent  testimony  by  Defense  Department 
officials  emphasizes  the  dependence  of  the 
currently  planned  bomber  force  of  B-528  and 
B-Is  on  electronic  oountermeasures  (ECM) 
to  counter  the  threat  of  high-quality  area 
air  defenses.'  We  do  not  believe  that  ECM 
should  be  relied  on  to  assure  the  penetration 
of  the  future  iDomber  force.  If  government 
leaders  conclude  that  ECM  can  guarantee  the 
effectiveness  of  the  penetrating  bomber, 
however,  then  the  sizing  and  evaluation  of 
alternative  forces  should  be  based  on  this 
choice. 

In  our  view,  air-launched  cruise  missiles 
provide  the  most  economical  means  of  co- 
ping with  sophisticated  area  defenses.  The 
Defense  Department  is  undertaking  a  delib- 
erate program  of  developing  these  criUse  mls- 
sUes that  api>ears  to  be  properly  paced  to 
meet  an  area  defense  threat.  These  mlssUes 
can  be  carried  on  B-^2s  In  the  near  term.  The 
design  of  the  follow-on  carrier  woiUd  now 
warrant  initial  study.  If  arms  contrcd  agree- 
ments should  come  Into  being  that  severely 
limit  the  deployment  of  air-launched  cruise 
missiles  with  the  required  range,  considera- 
tion could  be  given  to  the  deployment  of  air- 
launched  ballistic  missUes  for  coping  with 
area  and  ternUnal  defenses. 

We  believe  that  U.S.  strategic  forces  can 
adequately  counter  any  deployment  of  fixed 
terminal  surface-to-air  missile  (SAM)  sys- 
tems by  suppressing  them  with  sea-based  or 
land-based  baUlstlc  missUes.  Since  the  stra- 
tegic missile  forces  are  progranuned  to  con- 
tain more  than  7.000  re-entry  vehicles  by  the 
mid-1980s,  the  use  of  several  hundred  of 
them  to  destroy  terminal  SAMs  woiUd  net 
significantly  reduce  their  overall  capabUity. 
We  see  little  purpose  In  the  fiu"ther  develop- 
ment of  an  air-launched  ballistic  missile 
(ALBM)  for  destroying  SAMs  in  view  of  the 
canablllties  of  currently  planned  baillstic 
mIssUe  forces.  But  even  if  a  choice  Is  made  to 
reject  the  use  of  intercontinental  baUistlc 
missUes  or  submarine-launched  baUistic 
missiles  (SLBMs)  for  air  defense  suppression, 
the  development  of  an  ALBM  vroxUd  not  ap- 


pear to  be  Justified  now  by  existing  Soviet 
strategic   SAMs. 

Alternative  forces 
A  standoff  bomber  force  Is  more  economical 
than  an  equal -effectiveness  B-1  force.  As 
much  as  $10  billion  to  $15  bUUon  might  be 
saved  in  the  first  ten  years  after  a  decision 
to  modernize  by  choosing  the  standoff  force. 
Thus  we  beUeve  that  the  production  of  the 
B-1  should  iu>t  be  approved  and  that  the 
research  and  development  program  shoiUd  be 
brought  to  a  speedy  conclusion  as  soon  as 
the  technological  potential  in  the  B-1  proto- 
type program  is  fuUy  exploited.  Instead,  sys- 
tems studies  and  appropriate  advanced  de- 
velopment of  a  standoff  bomber  shoiUd  begin. 
Emphasis  should  be  given  to  those  character- 
istics needed  to  assure  adequate  prelaunch 
survlvabiuty  and  low  cost. 

Arms  control  measures 

In  addition  to  these  conclusions  about  the 
future  development  of  the  bomber  force,  we 
suggest  that  several  pertinent  strategic  arms 
control  measures  should  be  pursued. 

The  viability  and  effectiveness  ot  the  antl- 
balllstic  missile  treaty'  should  be  preserved: 
this  would  protect  the  penetration  capabil- 
ities of  the  balUstlc  mIssUe  forces.  The  poten- 
tial for  destruction  of  Soviet  air  defenses  by 
baUlBtlc  missiles  gives  added  assurance  of 
bcmber  penetration. 

The  United  State  should  seek  a  ban  on  the 
testing  and  deployment  of  depressed  trajec- 
tory SIiBMs.  Defense  spokesmen  have  testified 
that  a  ban  would  be  verifiable.  By  this 
means,  a  possible  threat  to  bomber  pre- 
launch survlvabUlty  would  be  mitigated. 

The  ultimate  tujceptablllty  of  an  arms  con- 
trol agreement  that  bans  or  limits  cruise  mis- 
siles of  more  than  a  si>eclfled  range — ^for  ex- 
ample, 600  kUometers — rests  on  considera- 
tions that  go  beyond  the  scope  of  thl;  study 
Such  limits,  however,  without  radical  con- 
trols on  air  defenses  (and  such  controls  seem 
iiuUkely).  would  severely  limit  all  of  the 
major  options  discussed  In  the  study. 

Patrol  limits  on  strategic  baUlstlc  missile 
submarines  (SSBNs)  shoiUd  be  considered. 
Such  limits  may  now  present  serious  verifica- 
tion problems.  But  ASW  breakthroughs 
might  change  thu.  If  ASW  breakthroughs 
also  reduced  the  survlvabUlty  of  SSBNs,  the 
bomber  force  and  consequently  SSBN  patrol 
limits  woiild  assume  new  Importance. 

FOOTNOTES 

1  Treaty  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  on  the  Limitation  of  Antl-BaUistic 
MIssUe  Systems,  signed  at  Moscow,  May  26, 
1972. 

-  The  Soviet  Union  currently  possesses  more 
ballistic  missiles  than  the  United  States  plans 
to  deploy.  These  missiles  are  larger  than  thosp 
of  the  United  States  as  weU,  birt  the  USSR  is 
only  beginning  to  d^loy  multiple  independ- 
ently targetable  reentry  vehicles  on  their  mis- 
sUes. (The  United  States  began  such  deploy- 
ments about  five  years  ago.)  Most  Soviet  mis- 
siles, too.  would  survive  a  first  strike.  In 
effect,  since  both  Soviet  and  American  ABMs 
are  limited  by  the  ABM  treaty  to  100  Inter- 
ceptors, both  superpowers  would  be  dev- 
astated should  an  all-out  nuclear  war  occur. 

•Joint  Soviet-American  Statement  on 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation.  November  24, 
1974. 

»  'Heport  of  Secretary  of  Defense  James  R. 
Schleslnger  to  the  Congress  on  FY  1976  and 
Transition  Budgets,  FY  1977  Authorization 
Request  and  FY  1976-1980  Defense  Programs" 
(February  1976;  processed),  p.  II-S5. 

*The  Defense  Department  has  apparently 
come  to  a  slmUar  conclusion.  See  statement 
of  Malcolm  R.  Currle.  director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering.  Tlie  Department 
of  Defense  Program  of  Research,  Develop- 
ment, Test  and  Evaluation,  FY  1976.  Hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
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mltt«e.  M  Cong.  1  ses*.  {February  26.  1975). 
p  V-18. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  V-16. 

'Treaty  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
BepubUca  on  the  Limitation  of  Antl-BallU- 
tlc  Mlaalle  Systems,  signed  at  Moscow.  May 
26.  1973. 


A  NATIONAL  POLICY  FOR  JOBS  AND 
ENERGY  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  two  of 
the  most  pressing  national  goals  of  this 
counti-y  are  providing  Jobs  for  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  promoting  our  inde- 
pendence from  foreign  energy  sources. 
National  policies  thus  far  have  failed 
to  move  us  closer  to  either  soal. 

One  of  the  principal  areas  In  whkh 
this  is  true  is  the  failure  of  American 
policy  to  reflect  tlie  need  to  construct 
additional  petroleum  refineries  in  the 
United  States.  Not  only  is  America  be- 
coming increasingly  dependent  on  for- 
eign crude,  but  we  are  also  becoming 
Increasingly  dependent  on  foreign  re- 
fineries. The  result  is  a  weakening  of 
our  national  .security  and  national  de- 
fense. 

Moreover,  as  we  see  more  refineries 
built  throughout  the  Caribbean  and 
other  foreign  lands,  we  also  witness  the 
expoi-t  of  thousands  of  American  jobs. 
These  jobs  are  created  by  the  American 
economy,  and  sorely  needed  by  the  more 
tliaii  8  million  Americans  currently  un- 
employed. 

Despite  the  obvioui,  fact  that  refinery 
construction  in  America  provides  both 
-security  and  employment,  the  Federal 
Energj-  Administration  is  even  today 
considering  further  action  to  frustrate 
both  goals.  The  FEA  has,  during  the 
past  year,  provided  millious  of  Ameri- 
can dollars  in  subsidies  to  offshore  and 
foieiKn  refineries.  It  is  considering  at 
this  time  whether  to  extend  that  policy 
into  the  indefinite  future.  While  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  are  rightly  concerned 
about  the  level  of  Federal  expenditures 
within  the  United  States,  I  believe  they 
would  be  outraged  by  subsidies  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  such  offshore  and  for- 
eign refineries  which  imdermlne  both 
security  and  employment. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  our  Federal 
Government,  including  the  FEA.  re- 
veises  its  recent  record  and  begins  to 
foster  domestic  refinery  construction 
and  utilization. 

At  a  recent  public  hearing  at  the  FEA. 
Mr.  Anthony  Mazzocchl.  citizenship-leg- 
islative director  of  the  Oil.  Chemical,  and 
Atomic  Workers  International  Union, 
testified  as  to  the  loss  of  American  jobs 
caused  by  current  Federal  policies.  Fur- 
ther evidence  was  provided  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Jesse  D.  Wlnzenried.  vice  presi- 
dent of  Crown  Central  Petroleum  Co. 
Crown,  like  other  petroleum  companies, 
has  imder  active  consideration  plans  for 
the  construction  of  a  domestic  refinery. 
The  Crown  refinery  would  be  capable  of 
refining  up  to  200.000  barrels  of  crude 
petroleum  each  day.  Its  construction 
would  require  2  to  3  years  and  employ  up 
to  2,000  construction  workers,  according 
to  best  estimates.  When  completed,  the 
refinery  would  employ  some  300  full-time 
workers.  The  refinery  would  incre&se  the 


taxable  base  of  Baltimore,  provide  an  im- 
mediate boost  to  the  economy  of  the  area 
in  which  it  is  located,  and  guarantee  that 
energy  would  be  available  to  the  mld- 
Atlantlc  States.  These  economic  and 
energy  benefits  are  substantial,  and  it  is 
my  fervent  hope  that  the  FEA  and  our 
other  Ptederal  energy  policymakers  will 
develop  policies  which  foster  rather  than 
frustrate  this  type  of  project. 

The  need  for  leadership  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  left  to  the  FEA  alone.  The  Con- 
gress too  must  play  its  role.  During  the 
last  session  of  the  Congress.  I  introduced 
S.  1950.  which  would  amend  the  Federal 
tariff  policy  so  as  to  impose  a  somewhat 
higher  tariff  on  products  than  on  crude. 
It  would  thus  provide  an  economic  cli- 
mate favorable  to  the  construction  and 
utilization  of  domestic  refineries  and 
would  thus  both  faster  energy  independ- 
ence and  Increase  employment. 

S.  1950  is  now  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee.  Testimony  was 
received  in  its  behalf  by  the  committee 
during  the  last  session.  I  trust  that  my 
colleagues  on  that  committee  will  give 
8.  1950  serious  and  favorable  considera- 
tion during  ttie  committee's  review  of 
energy  and  tax  policies  tills  spring. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  convenience  of 
my  colleagues.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Mazzocchl  and 
Mr.  Wlnzenried  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows  : 
Statemzkt  or  Awthony  Mazzcicchi,  Citizen- 

SHIP-LiBOUI.A'nVC  DlJIBCTOR,  OiL,  Chsmical, 

AND  Atomic  Workebs  Intebnational  Un- 

lOM,  BirOKE  THC  FtOUIAL  ENEROT  ADMINIS- 

TXATioir,  Re:  NEPCO  Application.  Pkbru- 
AXT  4,  1976 

The  Oil,  Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers 
International  Union  repre«ents  200,000  worlc- 
en  In  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
Union  la  the  principal  one  In  refining  petro- 
leum. OCAW  represents  workers  who  refine 
over  two-thirds  of  all  product  lu  the  U.8. 

We  in  OCAW  have  witnessed  over  the  past 
years  the  steady  decline  of  refineries  in  the 
U.S.  Along  with  this  development,  eepecially 
recently,  there  has  been  an  escalation  of 
rhetoric  In  government  and  Industry  for  the 
need  for  additional  refineries  In  the  U.S. 

However,  when  one  separates  myth  from 
reaUty.  one  understands  that  the  rhetoric  is 
purely  for  public  consumption  and  has  little 
to  do  with  facts  regarding  refineries  closing 
or  being  buUt. 

In  the  East  Chicago  area  alone,  we  have 
seen  In  the  past  3  years  the  closing  of  the 
Cltgo  and  MobU  reflnwles  and  now  the 
planned  shutdown  of  the  140,000  bbls.  a  day 
ARCO  refinery  in  East  Chicago.  The  ARCO 
refinery  employs  over  a  thousand  people. 
There  are  also  other  planned  refinery  shut- 
downs that  affect  the  membership  of  our 
Union. 

We  oppoM  any  program  that  encourages 
the  export  of  capital,  refinery  capacity  and 
jobs.  The  proposed  entitlements  to  NEPCO 
Is  a  subsidy  and  It  will  accomplish  precisely 
this  deleterious  program. 

Jobs  are  considered  the  number  one  prior- 
ity In  the  U.S.  at  the  present.  And  after  In- 
flation, energy  probably  occupies  the  next 
highest  priority  in  the  minds  of  industry, 
the  public  and  government. 

It  seems  incredible  to  us  that  given  these 
priorities  that  consideration  of  a  subsidy  In 
the  form  of  entitlements  would  even  be  con- 
sidered for  NEPCO. 

Encouragement  .should  be  given  to  those 
businesn  entitte-s  who  plan  to  build  reflnerlea 
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in  the  U.8.  in  a  aound  environmental  way 
rather  than  creating  Incentives  to  move  re< 
fining  offshore. 

Lets  look  for  a  moment  what  government 
encouragement  for  refinery  expansion  off- 
shore has  done  In  the  case  of  Amerada  Heas 

In  1974  Hess  expanded  its  Virgin  Tiii«.n/ig' 
refinery  600,000  bbls  a  day  to  700,000  bbU 
per  day.  This  was  certainly  adding  InsiUt  to 
injury  because  there  Is  no  reason  why  the 
600,000  bbl  capacity  should  have  been  there 
in  the  first  place. 

However,  it  la  Important  to  note  that  thU 
huge  Virgin  Islands  plant  was  a  contributing 
factor  in  the  company's  decision  to  cloae  iu 
Corpus  Christ!  refinery  In  November  of  1970. 
It  was  no  doubt  a  contributing  factor  when 
in  1973  the  company  decided  to  lock  out  the 
OCAW  members  in  its  Purvla,  Mississippi 
refinery  for  a  period  of  six  months.  This  pe- 
rlod  you  will  remember  was  at  the  height  of 
the  energy  crisis. 

The  expansion  of  the  Virgin  Islands  plant 
from  600,000  bbU  a  day  to  700,000  bbls  In 
1974  most  cerUlnly  was  a  contributing  fac- 
tor to  the  closing  of  lU  Port  Reading,  New 
Jersey  refinery  In  late  1974. 

If  we  in  OCAW,  who  have  lived  through 
refinery  shutdown  after  refinery  shutdown. 
whUe  being  subjected  to  a  barrage  of  rhet- 
orlc  calling  for  the  expansion  of  domestic 
refinery  capacity,  have  grown  skeptical  and 
cynical,  I  hope  you  wUl  understand  the 
reason  for  this  development.  The  NEPCO 
subsidy  Is  another  nail  in  the  coffin  of  do- 
mestic refinery  capacity.  OCAW  calls  for  an 
end  to  this  subsidy  and  the  development  of 
programs  that  will  eucotirage  domestic 
refining  capacity. 

Statement  of  Jesse  D.  Winzenried,  Oroup 
Vice  President,  Crown  Central  Petroleum 
Corporation  Before  the  Federal  Enexct 
Administration  Hearing  on  Application 
For  Exception  FItoM  the  Provisions  or  10 
CFR  211.67,  Filed  By  New  England  Petio- 
1.ET7M  Corporation.  Washington.  D.C, 
February  4,  1976 

My  name  is  Jesse  WUjzenried  and  I  azn  a 
Croup  Vice  President  for  Crown  Central  Pe- 
troleum Corporation.  Crown  is  a  small,  in- 
dependent refiner  which  owns  and  operates 
a  100,000  barrel  per  day  capacity  refinery  in 
Houston,  Texas,  and  markets  petroleum  pro- 
ducts along  the  coastal  states  from  New  York 
to  Texas. 

I  am  here  today  because  Crown  is  con- 
cerned that  the  granting  of  the  relief  sought 
by  NEPCO  in  this  proceeding  will  foreclose 
the  expansion  of  domestic  refinery  capacity 
by  Crown  and  other  domestic  refiners,  both 
majors  and  independents. 

Since  1971  Crown  has  been  actively  plan- 
ning for  the  construction  of  a  200.000  barrel 
per  day  refinery  to  be  located  in  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  at  a  projected  total  cost  of  approx- 
imately »500,000.000.  This  refinery  would  em- 
phasize the  processing  of  synthethic  natural 
gas  and  low  sulfur  fuels  oils  In  order  to  help 
supply  the  energy  needs  of  the  area.  Crown 
has  spent  a  substantial  amount  of  time  and 
money  on  this  refinery  project,  and  it  is  now 
at  the  point  in  the  planning  process  where 
it  must  either  commence  actual  construc- 
tion in  the  very  near  futtire  or  else  reconsider 
its  entire  decision. 

Along  with  the  President,  the  Congress, 
and  all  Americans  who  are  striving  to  achieve 
energy  independence.  Crown  believes  that  it 
is  vitally  important  to  National  security  that 
the  United  States  lessen  its  dependence  on 
imported  finished  petroleum  products.  This 
dependence  on  foreign  products  Is  largely  at- 
tributable to  the  present  lack  of  domestic 
refining  capacity,  a  problem  which  is  espe- 
cially acute  in  the  Mid-Atlantic  and  North- 
eastern states. 

WhUe  NEPCO  is  a  domestic  marketer  of 
residual  fuel  oU  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  It 
markets  products  processed  in  a  foreign  re- 
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finery  located  in  the  Bahamas.  FEA's  pre- 
vious awards  to  NKPCO  of  oil  oU  entitle- 
ments were  made  In  an  effort  to  naalntaln 
NEPCO's  competitive  vlablUty,  but  the  net 
effect  of  these  decisions  has  bene  to  sub- 
sidize NEPCO's  partial  ownership  of  a  foreign 
refinery.  NEPCO  now  asks  FEA  to  expand 
its  entitlements  benefits  to  include  all  of 
its  residual  fuel  sales. 

As  a  direct  outgrowth  of  FEA's  past  NEPCO 
decisions  one  major  multinational  refiner  has 
already  petitioned  the  FEA  for  similar  re- 
lief, and  other  requests  undoubtedly  will  fol- 
low if  NEPCO  is  granted  further  entitle- 
ments. Crown  contends  FEA  should  not  grant 
entitlements  which  would  subsidize  the  sale 
of  foreign  products  In  domestic  markets. 
While  the  purpose  of  such  a  decision  may 
be  to  reduce  the  cost  of  residual  fuel  oil  on 
the  Bast  Coast,  the  result  would  be  to  sub- 
sidize foreign  refiners.  Granting  NEPCO's 
pending  application  for  more  entitlements 
benefits  will  further  complicate  the  problem 
of  increasing  dependence  on  foreign  prod- 
ucts, and  will  not  contribute  to  an  enlight- 
ened energy  policy  that  encourages  the  con- 
struction and  expansion  of  domestic  refining 
capacity. 

The  effect  of  granting  foreign  product  en- 
titlements would  be  to  shut  the  door  com- 
pletely on  any  future  hope  of  domestic  refi- 
nery expansion.  The  economics  of  expanding 
an  existing  domestic  refinery  or  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  facility  could  not  be 
justified  when  a  subsidy  is  given  for  selling 
products  In  the  United  States  that  are  proc- 
essed in  a  foreign  refinery. 

In  short,  foreign  product  entitlements 
would  reward  those  companies  who  have  ex- 
ported American  jobs  and  capital  to  foreign 
cotmtrles.  With  the  added  benefit  of  entitle- 
ments, foreign  refiners  could  easily  undercut 
the  price  levels  of  products  that  are  proc- 
essed in  the  United  States  with  American 
labor  and  transported  in  American  bottoms. 

Any  FEA  program  embodying  entitlements 
on  imported  products  would  deny  the  United 
States  all  of  the  strategic  and  economic  ben- 
efits which  would  follow  from  domestic  re- 
finery construction  and  expansion,  and  our 
dependence  on  foreign  products  wotild  be 
further  aggravated.  National  security  would 
be  diminished  and  our  favorable  balance  of 
payments  would  be  jeopardized.  The  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  literally  thousands  of  new 
jobs  would  be  unnecessarily  squandered,  the 
industrial  development  which  naturally 
gravitates  toward  new  energy  complexes 
would  be  lost,  and  the  attendant  increase  in 
local  property  tax  bases  would  be  forfeited. 

In  summary.  Crown  believes  that  a  decision 
to  approve  NEPCO's  pending  application 
would  solve  none  of  the  very  serious  energy 
problems  facing  this  country.  Bather,  it 
would  endanger  the  futtu-e  of  the  domestic 
refining  industry,  particularly  the  Independ- 
ent segment.  If  NEPCO's  favored  stattis  Is 
extended  and  enlarged  as  requested,  other 
marketers  will  apply  for  entitlements  on 
imported  products.  FEA  may  be  judicially 
compelled  to  grant  them.  The  net  result 
would  be  a  counterproductive  national  en- 
ergy policy  which  would  discourage  the  ex- 
pansion of  domestic  refining  capacity. 

Crown  believes  that  the  only  feasible  long 
range  solution  to  the  problem  if  American 
dependence  on  foreign  refined  products  Is 
the  adoption  of  legislation  and  regulations 
which  will  encourage  the  importation  of 
crude  oil  untU  such  time  as  domestic  pro- 
duction can  be  Increased,  and  discourage  the 
Importation  of  finished  products.  To  this  end. 
Crown  commends  to  your  attention  the  Pe- 
troleum Product  Import  Act  which  was  In- 
troduced as  Senate  Bill  1950  by  Senator  Ma- 
thias  and  which  is  presently  pending  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

The  purpose  of  Senate  BUI  1950  is  to 
create  a  climate  that  to  favorable  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  domestic  refining  capacity  to  meet 


U.S.  produce  demand.  This  bill  provides  for 
the  institution  of  tariffs  on  Imported  prod- 
ucts over  a  period  of  time  sufficient  to  allow 
for  the  construction  of  new  AmMican  re- 
fineries to  flU  the  present  gap  between  do- 
mestic demand  and  refining  capacity.  It  im- 
poses a  tariff  designed  to  Increase  gradually 
as  additional  domestic  refinery  capacity  is 
constructed.  Tariff  monies  collected  would  be 
returned  to  those  states  where  the  prod- 
ucts are  consumed,  to  be  used  in  their  gen- 
eral fund  treasuries  for  whatever  purpose 
they  desire.  We  believe  this  is  a  sensible  long 
range  approach  to  take. 

The  wholesale  grant  by  the  United  States 
government  of  subsidies  paid  by  domestic 
refiners,  and  ultimately  by  the  American 
public,  to  foreign  refiners  means  the  fur- 
ther exportation  of  refining  capacity,  jobs, 
and  dollars  at  the  expense  of  American  in- 
dustry and  the  American  people.  We  urge 
PEA  not  to  approve  NEPCO's  pending  appli- 
cation. 

We  have  also  filed  a  written  statement 
setting  forth  in  more  detail  Crown's  objec- 
tion to  NEPCO's  pending  application,  and 
we  invite  your  further  attention  to  that 
document.  Thank  you. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SUMNER  T.   PIKE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  Sumner 
Pike  of  Lubec,  Maine,  died  at  his  home 
over  the  weekend. 

Some  of  our  colleagues  will  remember 
him  as  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  as  one 
of  Franklin  Roosevelt's  New  Deal  ad- 
visers, or  as  a  member  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission.  I  will  re- 
member him,  as  well,  as  a  friend. 

I  have  served  with  him  for  10  years  on 
the  Roosevelt  Campobello  International 
Park  Commission.  His  brother,  Radcliffe, 
was  the  Conunission's  executive  secre- 
tary, and  is  now  its  naturalist  consult- 
ant. Since  the  island  lies  off  Lubec,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  many  hours  of  enjoyable 
conversation  with  Sumner  from  time  to 
time  over  the  past  dozen  years.  He  pos- 
sessed one  of  the  most  active,  engaging 
and  sensible  minds  to  which  I  have  ever 
been  exposed. 

The  Pike  family  is  something  of  a 
legend  in  Lubec.  It  was  said  that  Sum- 
ner's grandfather  Jabez  Pike  smuggled 
wool  from  Canada  during  the  Civil  War. 

This  rather  odd  expression  of  Yankee 
independence  on  the  part  of  their  grand- 
father was  a  source  of  great  pride  for 
Sumner,  his  brothers  Rad,  Alger  and 
Moses,  and  sister,  Marjorle  McCurdy. 

And  it  gives  a  clue  to  Sumner's  special 
nature. 

When  a  man  dies,  it  is  customary  to 
list  his  acc<«nplishments — \h&  things  he 
has  built,  inflUMiced  or  possessed;  the 
jobs  he  has  hdd  and  the  policies  he  has 
espoused. 

Sumner  was  a  successful  businessman. 
He  made  separate  fortunes  in  oil  and  on 
Wall  Street.  But  his  money  allowed  him 
to  buy  virtually  every  book  fmblished  in 
America  eadi  year,  and  his  curiosity 
made  him  read  them. 

He  served  ably  on  two  Federal  commis- 
sions and  in  a  variety  of  other  posts.  But 
it  was  Siminer's  philosophy  that  was  the 
real  measure  of  the  man. 

He  described  himself  once  as  "leftish — 
as  Republicans  go."  He  certainly  looked 
upon  his  government  service  as  public 
service,  and  while  on  the  SEC  gained  a 


solid  reputation  for  protecting  the  inter- 
ests of  investors  and  the  public.  He  also 
served  on  a  committee  charged  with 
studying  Hm  economic  effects  of  mo- 
nopoly power  and  the  causes  of  poverty. 
And  he  offended  some  friends  in  the  oil 
industry  by  standing  firm  against  higher 
crude  oil  prices  during  World  War  n. 

But  Sumner  never  succumbed  to 
"Washington  fever."  In  fact,  he  told  a 
reporter  last  year,  "If  anj-thing,  I  had  a 
Washington  allergy.  I  always  felt  I  was 
just  camping  out  there."  He  quit  the 
Capital  in  1946,  saying  he  was  "getting 
stale"  at  his  SEC  post  But  by  the  end 
of  the  year  he  was  back  to  begin  serving 
on  tile  new  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
He  quit  Washington  for  good  in  1952, 
served  in  the  Maine  Legislature,  and 
characteristically,  resisted  running  for 
governor. 

But  while  his  active  service  ended  ex- 
cept as  Of  member  of  the  Park  Commis- 
sion, which  he  found  too  enjoyable  to 
be  considered  work,  he  retained  an  ac- 
tive, omniverous  interest  in  government, 
in  politics,  in  the  sciences,  and  in  society. 

He  wsis  the  kind  of  man  who  would 
spend  long  hours  helping  his  brother 
mail  out  packages  of  experimental  seeds, 
at  no  charge  of  course,  to  those  who 
wrote  to  ask  for  them.  He  was  also  the 
kind  of  man  who  would  enjoy  the  knowl- 
edge that  those  were  seeds  for  a  "gasless" 
bean,  which  he  and  his  brother  had  de- 
veloped. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  miss  Sumner  Pike. 
I  will  miss  his  company,  his  stories,  his 
wit  and  an  independent,  logical,  sensible 
way  of  living  life  that  served  him  well 
for  84  yeara. 

I  learned  much  from  him.  And  there 
was  much  to  learn. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  several 
newspaper  articles  relating  to  his  life  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  22, 1976) 

StJMNER  Pike,  FDR  Appointee,  Dies 

(By  B.  D.  Coeen) 

Sumner  T.  Pike,  a  Dovm  East  Yankee  in  the 
New  Deal  political  court,  and  one  of  the  orig- 
inal members  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, died  in  his  sleep  yesterday  at  his 
home  In  Lubec,  Maine.  He  was  84. 

The  proud  grandson  of  JabeE  Pike, 
a  smuggler  of  Canadian  wool  at  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War,  Mr.  Pike  was  a  businessman 
who  made  not  one,  but  two  private  fortunes 
before  entering  government  service  in  1940. 

Like  his  smuggler  grandfather,  Mr.  Pike 
was  a  man  who  refused  to  be  squeezed  into 
any  mold:  He  was  an  oil  man  whom  many 
described  as  a  liberal — he  described  him- 
self as  "leftist  as  Republicans  go" — and  a 
Republican  who  served  in  high  government 
posts  under  Democratic  Presidents  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  and  Harry  S  Truman. 

In  1939.  when  Mr.  Pike  was  preparing  to 
retire  from  the  business  world  to  head  Down 
East  to  Lubec  to  "mess  around  in  local  af- 
fairs," he  was  asked  to  come  to  Washington 
as  an  adviser  to  FDR  brain  truster  Harry  Hop- 
kins. A  year  later.  Mr.  Pike  was  appointed  a 
CcMnmlssloner  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission. 

The  SEC  appointment  was  the  first  of 
many  posts  Mr.  Pike  vras  to  fill  before  his 
appointment  to  the  fledgling  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  In  1946. 

In  1942.  President  Roosevelt  asked  Mr.  Pike 
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to  move  from  the  SEC  to  the  position  of  a 
'  doUar-a-year"  assistant  to  the  Federal  Price 
Administrator,  with  the  specific  Job  or 
"straightening  out"  the  oU  price  problem. 

A  year  later,  as  chief  of  the  OPA  fuel  price 
division,  Mr.  Pike  incurred  the  wrath  of  the 
oil  industry,  including  some  old  personal 
friends,  by  opposing  an  Increase  In  crude  oil 
prices.  This  position  won  him  the  accolades 
of  the  liberal  dally  PM  and  the  support  of 
farm  labor  and  other  New  Deal  groups. 

In  1946,  Mr.  Pike  resigned  his  SEC  post  In 
a  four-line  letter  in  which  he  told  Presi- 
dent Truman  that  he.  Pike,  was  "getting 
stale." 

"In  accepting  your  resignation,"  replied 
President  Truman,  "I  cannot  accept  the 
thesis  which  you  put  forward  with  such 
Yankee  terseness.  I  refuse  to  believe  that 
you  are  getting  stale  on  the  job,  and  I  feel 
that  the  public  will  be  the  loeer  in  yoiu-  de- 
termination to  retire." 

"That's  the  first  time  I  was  ever  accused 
of  being  terse,"  Mr.  Pike  told  a  reporter  at 
the  time,  "but  I  am  getting  a  little  stale.  All 
I'm  going  to  do  Is  go  back  to  Maine  where  I 
belong  and  get  lu  a  lot  of  fishing.  Maybe 
ni  get  restless  after  four  or  five  months  and 
maybe  I'll  Uke  a  Job  . . ." 

That  was  in  March.  Seven  months  later,  Mr. 
Pike  had  to  give  up  fishing  in  Maine  as 
President  Truman  appointed  him  one  of  the 
newly  formed  Atomic  Energy  Commission's 
first  five  commissioners. 

Mr.  Pike's  tenure  as  a  watchdog  for  the 
fledgling  atomic  energy  Industry  proved  al- 
most as  controversial  as  his  grandfather 
Jabez's  wool  importing  practices. 

During  his  term  of  office,  Mr.  Pike  criti- 
cized atomic  scientists  for  being  too  cautious 
in  releasing  data  and  too  security-minded, 
and  wiumed  that  atomic  energy  might  well 
become  a  political  football.  He  spoke  out  on 
behalf  of  J.  Robert  Oppenhelmer,  whom  some 
were  calling  a  security  risk — and  all  of  that 
at  the  height  of  the  Cold  War  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  McCarthy  era. 

In  a  1948  speech,  Air.  Pike  said.  "The  com- 
mission is  thinking  of  issuing  a  low  but  de- 
termined growl  at  some  of  our  scientific  per- 
sonnel to  see  if  we  can't  shake  some  infor- 
mation— especially  engineering  informa- 
tion— out  Into  public  view. 

"This,  I  might  say,  causes  the  commission 
both  some  concern  and  some  amusement, 
since  it  Is  commonly  thought  that  only  the 
military  mind  tends  to  keep  everything  Top 

When  Mr.  Pike's  first  AEC  term  expired  in 
1950,  and  President  Truman  submitted  his 
name  for  a  second  term,  the  nomination  be- 
came the  focus  of  a  Senate  battle  that  lasted 
more  than  a  month. 

President  Truman  stood  by  his  nominee, 
despite  a  5-to-4  vote  against  Mr.  Pike  by  the 
congressional  Atomic  Energy  Committee.  The 
President  accused  Mr.  Pike's  opponents  of 
playing  politics  with  the  nomination. 

Those  opposing  the  nomination,  led  bv 
Sen.  Bourke  Hlckenlooper  (R.-Iowa) ,  charged 
that  among  other  things,  Mr.  Pike  was  too 
willing  to  share  secret  data  with  our  allies; 
was  aligned  with  "loose  security"  practices. 
and  had  "dragged  his  feet"  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  H-bomb. 

Despite  such  charges  and  because  of  sup- 
port from  Senate  Democrats  who  pointed 
out  that  most  of  the  charges  were  old  ones 
that  had  long  been  laid  to  rest,  Mr.  Pike 
was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  a  55  to  24 
voie.  a  nuirgin  that  surprised  detractors  and 
•supporters  alike. 

About  a  year  later  Mr.  PUe  once  again 
insisted  on  returning  to  Lubec,  and  that 
time  he  succeeded.  But  he  did  not  complete- 
ly disappear  rrom  the  national  scene. 

In  April,  1954,  he  spoke  out  in  defense  of 
physicist  J.  Robert  Oppenhelmer,  who  had 
l)een  cut  off  from  top  secret  Information 
despite  the  fact  that  bis  head  was  a  deposi- 
tory of  most  of  the  nation's  atomic  secrets. 

•I  never  had  the  slightest  question  of  Dr. 
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Oppenheimer's  devotion  to  ttM  United 
States,"  said  Mr.  Pike,  taking  a  highly  tm- 
popular  stand  at  the  time.  "I  may  be  what 
they  are  calling  'politically  naive,'  or  'soft  on 
communism,'  but  I  dont  think  so." 

Foiur  years  later  Mr.  Pike  was  terming  U.S. 
atomic  security  "deficient.  The  government 
Is  hiding  things  that  only  a  few  select  peo- 
ple here  and  all  the  Russians  know,"  he  said 
in  a  speech  at  the  Unlversitv  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  Pike  is  siurvlved  by  three  brothers,  Had- 
cUffe  B.,  Alger  W.  and  Moses  B.,  and  a  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  George  McCurdy.  all  of  Lubec. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  23,  1976] 

SCMNER  T.  Pike.  84.  Dead;  Pormekly  Head  or 

A.E.C. 

Lubec.  Me..  Feb.  21.— Sumner  T.  Pike,  who 
served  five  years  as  chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  under  President  Harry  S. 
Truman,  died  in  his  sleep  at  his  home  here 
Saturday.  He  was  84  years  old. 

He  leaves  three  brothers,  Radclifie,  Alger 
and  Moses,  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Oeorge  McCur- 
dey.  all  of  Lubec. 


Made  Two  Fortvxes 
(By  William  M.  Freeman) 

Sumner  Pike,  who  once  described  himself 
as  "leftlsh— as  Republicans  go,"  served  two 
Democratic  Presidents  In  high  offices  after 
having  made  a  fortune  in  oU  and  another  in 
Wall  Street. 

He  accepted  a  post  as  a  member  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  1946  after  four 
years  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission  under  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. 

His  appointment  to  the  S.E.C.  was  looked 
on  with  some  uneasiness  by  the  business 
community,  which  otherwise  approved  his 
record  as  a  practical  businessman  and  finan- 
cier. However,  the  doubts  in  Wall  Street  were 
allayed  by  his  work  as  a  commissioner  serv- 
ing chlefiy  In  Philadelphia,  to  protect  Inves- 
tors and  the  public. 

One  of  his  achievements  was  a  plan  to  aid 
small  business.  He  also  was  a  co-author  of 
specific  recommendations  or  the  improve- 
ment of  life  insurance,  based  on  an  SEC 
study. 

Mr.  Pike  was  also  instrumental  In  drawing 
up  an  overall  power  program  for  defense  and 
considering  changes  in  the  basic  securities 
acts. 

His  service  was  interrupted  late  in  1942 
when  he  was  asked  by  Mr.  Rooeevelt  to  take 
a  brief  leave  of  absence  to  assist  Leon  Hen- 
derson, then  the  Price  Administrator  to 
'straighten  out  the  cnide-oU  tangle." 
"in  the  icidole" 

His  Job  was  not  regarded  as  easy,  since  he 
was  "in  the  middle,"  between  Mr.  Henderson 
the  strong-willed  protector  of  consiuner  ia'. 
terests,  and  Harold  L.  Ickes.  the  outspoken 
Petroleum  Administrator  for  War  as  well  as 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Pike  stood  firmly  against  higher  prices 
for  crude  oU,  which  lost  him  some  friendships 
in  the  industry,  but  he  won  the  backing  of 
farm,  labor  and  New  Deal  groups.  This  led  to 
his  appointment  In  late  1944  to  a  three-man 
board  to  handle  the  disposal  of  billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  surplus  property. 

He  resigned  his  Washington  poets  in  March 
1946,  writing  In  laconic  Down  East  style  to 
President  Truman,  "I  am  getting  stale  on  this 
Job." 

However,  he  was  back  in  Washington  in 
October  as  a  member  of  the  five-man  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  an  appointment  that  re- 
quired him  to  divest  himself  of  all  security 
holdings  and  all  business  Interests.  He  was 
not  even  permitted  to  advise  members  of  his 
family  on  business  matters. 

With  David  E.  LUienthal,  the  chairman, 
and  the  other  members.  Rear  Adm.  Lewis  L 
Strauss,  W.  W.  Waymack  and  Prof.  Robert  F. 
Bacher,  he  shared  the  responsibility  of  serr- 


Ing  as  "trustee  for  th»  world"  of  the  po»-er 
released  by  splitUng  the  atom. 

For  a  two-year  term  at  $15,000  a  year,  the 
salary  then  paid  to  Cabinet  officers,  he  was 
one  of  the  administrators  of  a  $1.6  billion 
enterprise  with  an  annual  payroll  in  1948 
of  $200  mUllon,  Und  holdings  11  times  the 
size  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  full 
responsibility  for  what  was  termed  "the  most 
dangerous  but  hopeful  power  in  the  mate- 
rial world." 

Mr.  Pike  was  bom  Aug.  30.  1891,  in  Lubec, 
where  his  family  lived  and  operated  several 
enterprises.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the  CivU 
War  officer  Zebulon  Pike,  for  whom  Pike* 
Peak  was  named. 

He  was  a  1913  graduate  of  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, where  he  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
He  attended  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration  for  a  brief  period 
but  left,  because,  as  he  once  put  it,  "the 
money  ran  out  Just  before  the  Harvard-Yale 
game." 

Mr.  Pike  Joined  Stone  &  Webster,  a  large 
utUlty  concern  in  Boston,  In  1913.  In  l»n 
following  this  coimtry's  entrance  Into  Wocld 
War  I,  he  became  a  captain  in  the  Coast 
Artillery  and  served  as  an  instructor  In  the 
officers'  training  camp  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

On  his  return  to  Stone  Sc  Webster  he  be- 
came purchasing  agent  and  assistant  to  the 
manager  of  a  subsidiary,  the  Eastern  Texas 
Electric  Company  in  Beaumont. 

A  skilled  petroleum  geologist,  Mr.  Pike 
prospected  for  oU  and  found  it,  becoming  a 
vice  president  of  two  concerns,  one  in  Dallas 
and  another  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  His  work 
was  in  selling  equipment  for  retail  fiUlng 
stations,  garages  and  oilfield  concerns. 

In  1922  he  turned  to  Wall  Street  as  as- 
sistant to  the  president  of  O.  Amsinck  & 
Company,  which  was  involved  in  trade  with 
Central  and  South  America. 

He  added  Insurance  in  1924  as  secretary  of 
the  Continental  Insiwance  Company  and, 
later,  with  the  America  Pore  group  of  fire 
insurance  companies,  directing  tavestments. 
This  was  followed  by  a  poet  in  1928  as  a 
vice  president  and  director  of  Case,  Pomeroy 
d:  Company,  a  Wall  Street  investment  house. 
Mr.  Pike  spent  11  years  with  the  company, 
developing  oil  and  mining  enterprises  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  By  January  of  1039 
he  had  made  a  second  fortune  and  he  de- 
cided to  retire  and  take  a  trip  around  the 
world. 

On  his  return  he  accepted  a  post  as  a  dol- 
lar-a-year-man,  advising  Harry  L.  H<9kliu, 
then  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  on  biisiness 
matters. 

A    COMMESCS   AIDE 

His  status  as  a  Republican  in  a  Demo- 
cratic Administration  apparently  wtis  no 
hindrance  to  his  rise,  for  a  few  months  later 
he  was  named  to  represent  the  Department 
of  Commerce  on  the  Temporary  National 
Economic  Committee,  whose  task  It  was  to 
study  the  concentration  of  economic  power 
in  monopolies  and  "the  causes  of  poverty  In 
the  midst  of  plenty." 

Mr.  Pike  was  appointed  to  the  S.E.C.  in 
1942,  while  continuing  with  the  monopoly 
Investigation  untU  the  committee  expired 
some  months  later. 

Mr.  Pike,  a  bachelor,  well  over  6  feet  tall, 
had  a  distinguished  appearance  with  a  niddy 
complexion.  He  was  an  omnivorous  reader — 
with  books  piled  on  tables,  chairs  and  the 
floor  of  his  home — a  good  poker  player  and 
a  good  talker,  speaking  rapidly  and  with  full 
knowledge  of  his  subject. 

He  was  an  overseer  of  BowdoUi.  which 
awarded  him  an  LID.  in  1941,  as  did  Bates 
College,  also  in  Maine,  in  1945. 

(Prom  the  Bangor  Daily  News,  May  31.  1975] 

Thx  Rxai.  Pown 

(By  Donald  R.  Larrabee) 

Lubec. — Sumner  Pike,  elder  statesman  and 

citizen  of  the  world,  sat  in  wonderful  seren- 
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ity  looking  out  a  'window  at  the  birds  vHio 
gather  at  bis  feeder  constantly.  We  vw«  both 
ao  years  younger  when  we  last  talked  over 
^tinnor  at  the  MfltropoUtan  Club  In  Wash- 
ington. He  seemed  even  wiser  now. 

At  84,  Sumner  Pike  is  mentally  as  sharp 
as  ever.  It  was  a  treat  to  reminisce  in  the 
living  room  of  the  family  home.  I  had  oome 
to  Washington  County,  first  time  ever,  to  give 
the  commencement  address  at  the  University 
of  Maine  in  Machias  and  to  visit  the  Roose- 
velt Campobello  International  Park.  Sumner 
Pike — all  the  Plkea — have  contributed  to  the 
preservation  of  FDR's  "Beloved  Island"  and 
to  the  beauty  of  this  place. 

In  my  talk  at  Machias,  I  noted  that  most 
people  in  government  are  Immersed  in  their 
own  Importance  and  It  is  the  happy,  success- 
ful public  figure  who  learns  humility  at  the 
start  and  somehow  manages  to  keep  It.  The 
best  thing  Washington-types  can  do  Is  re- 
mind themselves  that  the  real  power  of 
America  lies  not  within  the  geographic 
bounds  of  the  Federal  City  but  with  the  peo- 
ple who  live  beyond  it. 

Simmer  knew  power  in  Washington.  He 
was  there  for  a  doaen  years,  on  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  and  with  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  its  formative 
period  in  the  early  years  of  the  nuclear  age. 
We  wondered  if  he  missed  that  excitement. 

"I  never  got  infected  with  Washington 
fever,"  he  replied.  "If  anything.  I  had  a 
Washington  allergy.  I  always  felt  I  was  Just 
camping  out  there." 

When  he  came  back  to  Maine,  Pike  served 
In  the  legislature,  resisted  temptation  to 
seek  the  governorship  and  found  pleasure  in 
such  pursuits  as  serving  on  the  Interna- 
tional Campobello  Commission.  Along  with 
Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskle  and  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  Jr.,  he  was  appointed  to  the  origi- 
nal Conunisslon  ten  years  ago. 

Last  December,  physically-restricted  from 
traveling  far  from  home,  he  tendered  his 
resignation  to  President  Ford.  Somehow,  the 
fact  that  he  had  resigned  eso^ied  public 
notice  last  winter.  Curtis  Hutcblns,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Dead  River  Co.,  was 
named  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Sumner  unfolded  a  letter  from  President 
Ford.  "The  Commission  has  benefitted 
greatly  from  your  experience  and  Judgment 
and  I  am  sure  It  will  continue  to  benefit 
from  your  counsel  as  a  neighbor  and  friend 
of  the  Park." 

Of  that,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Sumner 
may  not  venture  far  from  the  old  homestead 
but  he  has  many  ways  to  communicate  his 
Ideas,  not  the  least  of  which  Is  through  his 
devoted  brothers  and  his  sisters  who  are  all 
(dose  enough  to  gather  in  the  living  room 
for  "cocktails"  every  day  at  5.  Sumner  doesnt 
indulge  any  more  but  he  enjoys  the  fringe 
benefits. 

We  had  the  delightful  experience  of  get- 
Ing  to  know  Radcliffe  (Rad)  Pike,  roughly 
72  and  filled  with  the  Joy  of  living.  Rad  had 
Just  returned  from  London  where  he  con- 
ferred with  fellow-natiu^lists  and  horticul- 
turists. He  is  an  adviser  on  landscaping  at 
the  University  of  Kew  Hampshire  and  rank- 
ing authority  on  the  flora  and  fauna  of 
Washington  Coiinty  and  nearby  Campobello. 
Rad  was  executive  secretary  of  the  Park 
Commission,  now  serves  as  naturalist  con- 
sultant. 

Another  brother,  Moses  Pike,  at  78,  still 
operates  the  most  successftil  sardine  and 
fish  canneries  in  an  area  which  as  seen 
them  go  down  the  drain,  one  by  one.  He  Is 
active  in  busine.s8,  loves  Ice  fishing  and 
hunting.  Alger  Pike,  76,  is  the  gardener  of 
the  family,  with  a  host  of  Interests  as  varied 
as  those  of  his  brothers.  Sister  Marjorie 
^McCurdy)  Is  79 — "Just  a  girl."  says  Rad. 

When  Rad  is  away,  Linnea  Calder  comes 
In  to  cook  the  meals  and  keep  an  eye  on 
things  in  the  Lubec  home.  Mrs.  Calder,  who 
grew   up   in   the  Campobello  world  of  the 


Roosevelts  where  her  moth^  was  the  hotise- 
keeper,  is  practically  a  member  of  the  Pike 
family. 

Here  at  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  where  the 
tides  move  quickly  and  more  powerfully  than 
anywhere  in  the  world,  we  couldn't  resist 
asking  Sumner  Pike  about  the  energy  that 
lies  within  reach.  They've  been  talking  about 
the  Quoddy  tidal  power  project  since  he 
was  a  young  man.  Did  he  think  Quoddy 
would  ever  become  a  reality? 

"We  ought  to  keep  it  alive,"  he  said,  "but, 
no,  I  doubt  if  it  wUl  ever  t>e  built.  With  the 
cost  of  oil  as  high  as  it  is,  that  helps  the 
benefit-cost  ratio  of  the  project  but,  of 
course,  you've  got  higher  construction  costs, 
too.  And  the  impact  on  the  fisheries  is  some- 
thing that  will  concern  Canada,  perhaps  now 
more  than  ever." 

Rad  Pike  remarked  later  that  his  brother 
seemed  a  bit  too  pessimistic  about  Quoddy. 
Bad  wouldn't  write  it  off  Just  yet. 

The  Jury  also  still  seems  to  be  out  on  a 
refinery  for  the  area — but  the  Pikes  clearly 
would  Just  as  soon  not  see  it  come  to  their 
beloved  Bay.  Simuier  is  sUghtly  amused  with 
the  heavy — cJmost  complete — emphasis  at 
environmental  hearings  on  the  impact  of  oil 
spills  from  such  a  project. 

"Tha  Plttston  people  would  bring  in  Mid- 
dle East  oil  for  desulfurization.  The  refinery 
would  emit  a  chemical  which  when  mixed 
with  the  fogs  around  here  would  become  sul- 
furlc  acid  and  that  would  be  sprayed  all 
over  the  countryside." 

Bad  Pike  winced  at  the  thought.  He  has 
found  rare  ferns  and  mosses,  bushes  and 
shrubs,  blossoms  and  berries  In  the  tmlque 
ecology  of  their  homeland  that  would  suffer 
possible  extinction  from  the  dally  emissions 
of  such  a  refinery. 

And  it  comes  as  a  disturbing  thought  also 
to  a  first-time  visitor  who  saw  Spring  come 
to  the  Nation's  Capital  a  few  weeks  ago — ^but 
never  with  anything  like  the  beauty  of  its 
arrival  in  Washington  County.  The  clean, 
clear  tuispoiled  grandeur  of  this  garden  spot 
is  worthy  of  the  dedication  of  its  native  sons 
and  datighters — the  Pikes  and  their  neigh- 
bors and  friends. 

No  wonder  Sumner  Pike  never  let  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  get  to  him.  He  had  Washington 
County  to  come  back  to — and  preserve.  Little 
wonder,  too,  that  FDR  shed  a  tear  when  he 
realized  he  could  no  longer  sail  these  waters 
and  tramp  the  woods,  bogs  and  beaches  of 
his  "Beloved  Island." 

[From  Maine  Sunday  Telegram,  Sept.  7, 1975] 

SUMNZX   PiKK 

(By  Don  Larrabee) 

Washington. — ^If  you  travel  anywhere 
close  to  Lubec,  as  I  did  in  August,  you  are 
drawn  to  the  Pike  place  on  Church  Street. 
You  seek  out  Sumner  Pike,  ttie  patriarchal 
brother  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
families  in  Maine.  And  you  quickly  discover, 
or  rediscover,  why  two  Presidents — Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  and  Hkiiy  8.  Trumaa— Chose 
this  seasoned  "non-Party"  Bepubllcan  to 
work  for  them  in  the  turbulent  war  years 
of  the  1940'8  and  the  post-war  recovery 
period. 

I  am  not  the  first  nor  the  last  to  go  to  the 
oracle  of  eastern  Maine.  Governor  Longley 
and  Senator  M'oskle  stopped  In  on  separate 
occasions  last  month.  Rep.  Cohen  has  done 
so  and  will  again,  before  he  decides  whether 
to  run  for  the  Senate  against  Muskle. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  this  quintessential  man 
of  learning.  Judgment  and  plain  common 
sense  that  no  one  In  public  life  can  ignore 
him  to  this  day — nor  does  anyone  want  to. 

In  84  years,  Sumner  Pike  has  lived  wisely 
and  well  with  Presidents  and  ECings.  He  has 
been  an  advisor  to  the  barons  of  business 
and  the  gnomes  of  the  New  Deal. 

Talk  about  power  in  Washington?  It  Is 
forgotten    that    this    man    from    Maine    set 


the  prices  of  all  energy,  txoai  sawdust  to  oil, 
during  three  critical  war  yean.  But  be  says 
he  wouldn't  take  the  Job  of  energy  ozar  today 
for  a  million  biuAB. 

"At  least  I  had  some  law  to  back  me  up 
then,"  he  recalls.  "Actually,  I  had  more 
authority  on  that  Job  (as  director  of  fuel 
pricing  for  the  OPA)  than  the  President 
and  the  Congress  together  have  been  doing 
on  this  fuel  price  thing." 

The  man  FDR  asked  to  "come  on  down 
and  help  Leon  out"  (Leon  Henderson,  OPA 
director)  surely  must  have  been  suspect  in 
some  quarters  as  a  gruardlan  of  stable  oil 
prices.  Only  a  year  or  so  earlier,  he  had  been 
brought  into  the  Commerce  Department  to 
write  a  pro-Industry  piece  to  counter  or 
refute  an  imi>endlng  Justice  Department 
article  cracking  down  on  the  "oil  monopoly." 

Sumner  Pike  doubled  in  brass.  He  was 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  at  the  same  time 
under  one  of  the  more  curious  of  all  FDR 
appointments. 

"I  firmly  believe  he  had  me  mixed  up  with 
another  Pike  who  once  had  been  mildly 
cordial  to  him  at  a  wedding  attended  almost 
unanimously  by  Republicans,"  he  chuclUed 

If  FDR  thought  he  was  appointing  cousin 
Carlton  Pike  of  Nahant,  Mass.,  the  late  Presi- 
dent soon  had  no  regrets  when  he  discovered 
that  his  nominee  was  a  native  of  Lubec. 
"Just  a  hcJlerlng  distance"  from  the  Cana- 
dian island  of  Campobello  where  FDB  had  his 
summer  home. 

Simmer  must  have  regaled  the  President 
at  some  point  with  his  contention  that  Lubec 
Is  the  easternmost  town  in  the  United  States. 
Scoffing  at  the  claim  of  all  Eastporters,  Sum- 
ner defends  his  position  by  pointing  to  a 
"little  nipple  on  Lubec  Neck"  that  makes  It 
a  shade  more  easterly  than  Eastport. 

When  Pike  went  to  the  White  House  to 
talk  SEC  business,  FDR  "switched  right  over" 
to  Campobello.  Lubec  and  Eastport  which 
dredged  up  memories  of  youthful  romps  on 
the  Canadian  Island  bef<H«  polio  struck  in 
1921.  (Pike  was  later  to  serve  on  the  Inter- 
national Conmilsslon  which  created  the 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Park  where  the  famUy 
oottage  and  much  more  Is  being  preserved.) 

It  wasn't  long  before  FDR  acquired  such 
a  fondness  and  respect  for  Pike  that  he  asked 
him  to  handle  the  ticklish  pricesetUng  job 
on  wood,  oil,  coal  and  natural  gas. 

I  wonder  if  the  President  had  a  method 
In  his  madness  of  appointing  a  Republican 
to  the  energy  pricing  Job. 

"No,"  said  Sumner,  "I  think  he  had  sort  of 
given  that  Republican  thing  up.  I  felt  on 
such  matters  that  once  you  took  the  King's 
shUling,  you  went  along  with  the  thing 
rather  than  to  try  to  throw  rocks  into  the 
machinery.  I  know  President  Truman  said 
the  same  thing." 

Truman  named  him  to  the  original  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and,  in  due  course,  Pike 
was  to  side  with  David  Lilienthal  against  a 
crash  program  for  developing  the  hydrogen 
or  super  bomb.  They  were  overruled  by  the 
President. 

Pike  recalls  now  that  he  and  Truman 
"sort  of  jibed"  as  Individuals.  They  put  po- 
litical party  behind  them  on  the  big  de- 
cisions. The  Maine  man  couldn't  say  as 
much  for  the  controversial  AEC  chairman 
Lewis  Strauss  with  whom  he  served. 

"Strauss  would  never  forget  he  was  a  way- 
back  Republican,"  Sumner  said.  "That's  one 
of  the  reasons  I  didn't  have  much  use  for 
I^ewis.  He  would  hamstring  our  Jobs  in  the 
atomic  energy  thing  in  order  to  make  a 
political  polnt.^ 

As  we  talked,  the  Pikes  and  their  close 
friends  were  gathering  for  the  daUy  (5  pjn.) 
cocktail  hour.  Brothers  Rad  and  Alger  were 
there.  Lhinea  Calder,  whose  mother  was  the 
housekeeper  for  the  Rooeevelts.  Harry  Ste- 
vens,   who   runs    the    Roosevelt   Park,   and 
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Oeorge    McCurdy.     husband     of    the     Pike 
brothers'  only  sister,  Marjotie. 

The  oonrersAtlon  Inevitably  turned  bmok 
to  the  halcyon  days  of  Lubec  and  Eastport. 
Roosevelt,  he  said,  didn't  like  to  aee  the  area 
go  doimhlU.  Shipbuilding  had  stopped.  The 
big  timber  had  all  been  cut  oS.  Wooden 
ships  were  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
aardlQA  factories  closed  (there  were  IS  at 
one  time;  now  there  are  three). 

li  there  any  Federal  role  to  help  out  this 
good,  but  depressed,  area  of  Maine?  We 
asked. 

'•I've  scratched  my  head  a  good  deal  and 
talked  to  a  great  many  people.  There  have 
been  a  lot  of  Ideas  and  I  don't  think  any 
of  them  have  been  any  good.  I  have  certainly 
not  had  any,"  Sumner  said,  "but  there  may 
be  something  out  In  the  bushes." 

One  possibility,  he  said,  was  the  poten- 
tial for  oil  and  ga.s  on  Georges  Bank.  About 
the  only  thing  that  might  help  Is  a  discovery 
on  the  outer  continental  shelf.  It  ought  to 
be  explored  at  least,  he  adds. 
Will  the  Plttston  refinery  at  Eastport  go? 
"I  would  say  no,"  Sunmer  replied. 
Then,  after  a  pause.  "It  seems  to  me  fool- 
ish If  these  folks  have  gone  this  far  without 
making  a  dicker  with  one  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
states  to  supply  the  oil.   At  the   moment, 
since  they've  started  this,  the  price  of  Per- 
sian Gulf  oil  has  quadrupled  or  more  and 
they  have  taken  a  pretty  high  and  mighty 
attitude. 

"I  woxildn't  be  surprised  If  the  Plttston 
people  had  somebody  over  there  In  elthtr 
Saudi  Arabia  or  Kuwait  saying  If  they'll  sup- 
ply the  oU,  we'll  put  up  a  good  deal  of 
money  for  the  refinery.  That  would  be  a 
very  normal  thing.  I  haven't  heard  a  hint  of 
It  but  It  seems  to  me  If  a  fellow  was  at  all 
wise,  he  would  be  trying  to  arrange  that 
right  now. 

"They've  got  plenty  of  money  and  don  t 
know  what  the  heU  to  do  with  It,  except 
send  some  of  their  boys  out  to  gambling 
casinos." 

What  about  the  Impasse  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  White  House  over  energy? 

"I'm  disturbed  that  they  axe  not  approach- 
ing It  somewhat  realUticaUy.  Of  course,  it's 
too  late  now  to  do  any  painless  thing.  So 
many  people  feel  that  If  they  look  the  other 
way,  the  whole  thing  will  go  away — but  It 
won't.  You  could  see  it  coming." 

We  went  to  Lubec  and  Campobello,  for  a 
second  time  this  year,  to  learn  more  about 
the  Imprint  FDR  had  made  on  the  environs 
It  U  substantial  and  It  lives  on.  In  the 
Campobello  International  Park  and  the  fact 
that  the  Passamaquoddy  Tidal  Power  Proj- 
ect, half  a  century  later,  continues  to  in- 
trigue men  of  energy  as  It  did  Roosevelt. 

We  talked  with  Sumner  Pike  about  Quoddy 
and  the  political  shoals  that  have  beset  Dex- 
ter Cooper's  dream  from  the  beginning  That 
win  be  the  subject  of  a  subsequent  column. 
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the  term  "payoff"  or  "bribe"  but  these 
so-called  actions  have  been  a  way  of  do- 
ing business  with  foreign  governments 
as  long  as  we  have  been  associated  with 
foreign  governments  and  our  pious 
statements  on  the  floors  of  the  Congress 
will  not  change  one  thing  unless  it  de- 
stroys segments  of  our  Industry 


CONDUCnNQ  BUSINESS  ABROAD 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
every  time  the  news  carries  Items  con- 
cerning the  so-called  payoffs  made  by 
American  corporations  to  conduct  busi- 
ness abroad,  I  w(Hider  what  the  attitude 
of  those  who  attack  this  practice  so  vo- 
ciferously will  be  when  unemployment 
runs  rampant  in  the  aircraft  and  arms 
industries.  One  of  the  first  corporations 
to  feel  the  wrath  of  this  moralistic  atti- 
tude was  Northrop,  and  one  of  the  first 
men  to  suffer  from  this  was  Thomas 
Jones,  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  busi- 
nessmoi  in  American  business  today.  It 
pleases  me  to  know  that  Mr.  Jones  has 
been  reinstated  as  chairman  while  the 
company  has  picked  a  new  presldwit. 
Mr.  Th<Hnas  O.  Paine.  No  American  likes 


ANGOLA 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  situa- 
tion in  Angola  still  threatens  peace  and 
stability  in  southern  Africa.  There  could 
be  years  of  guerrilla  warfare  and  ten- 
sion between  Angola  and  her  neighbors 
before  a  final  settlement  is  reached.  U.S. 
policy  in  Angola  should  be  designed  to 
contribute  to  the  earliest  possible  reso- 
lution of  differences  between  factions  in 
Angola  and  between  Angola  and  her 
neighbors. 

As  Senator  Bayh  stated  several  days 
ago.  the  United  States  cannot  make  a 
positive  contribution  to  peace  in  Angola 
miless  we  establish  communication  witli 
the  MPLA  Government.  Senator  Bath 
has  made  an  Important  contribution  to 
the  national  debate  on  Angola,  not  only 
in  his  early  criticism  of  UJ3.  Involvement 
in  that  conflict,  but  also  in  his  sugges- 
tions of  an  sdtemative  policy  that  would 
contribute  to  peace  and  stability  in  the 
area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Bayh's  February  1  statement  on  Angola 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  U;e 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senatob  BncR  Bath  on 
Angola,  Peb]it;a«t  1,  1976 
Since  last  November,  I  have  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed my  disagreement  with  United  States 
policy  toward  Angola.  I  have  been  deeply 
troubled  by  the  Ford  Administration's  deci- 
sion to  supply  covert  aid  to  factions  In  An- 
gola and  to  Increase  the  level  of  suffering  in 
a  complex  domestic  struggle  when  no  vital 
TT.3.  Interests  were  at  stake.  Events  of  recent 
weeks  have  heightened  my  concern,  and  I 
believe  the  time  has  come  for  a  reversal  of 
American  policy  and  a  new  diplomatic  Initia- 
tive by  the  United  States. 

Soviet  and  Cuban  backed  forces  of  the 
Popular  Movement  for  the  Liberation  of  An- 
gola (MPLA)  have  dispersed  forces  of  the 
National  Front  (FNLA)  In  northern  Angola 
and  are  rapidly  moving  against  UNTTA  posi- 
tions in  the  South.  It  Is  clear  that  the  Popu- 
lar Movement  has  become  the  dominant  fac- 
tion m  Angola  for  the  foreseeable  future  and 
that  If  the  FNLA  and  UNTTA  are  to  continue 
the  struggle.  It  wlU  be  on  the  level  of  guer- 
rilla warfare  and  terrorism. 

Here  In  the  United  States,  Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger  has  now  called  for  this  coun- 
try to  openly  provide  aid  to  UNITA  and  the 
National  Front  in  order  that  they  may  keep 
fighting.  Obsessed  with  the  theory  that  we 
must  counter  every  show  of  force  by  the 
U.S.SJR.  with  force  of  our  own,  the  Secretary 
of  State  Is  unwilling  to  recognize  that  a 
guerrilla  war  will  be  long  and  bloody  and 
cost  thousands  of  African  lives,  that  It  will 
Inevtlably  draw  pro-western  states  such  as 
Zambia  and  Zaire  more  deeply  Into  the  con- 
flict, that  It  will  further  ally  the  United 
States  with  South  Africa  In  the  eyes  of  Black 
Africans,  and  that  It  will.  In  all  probability, 
increase  the  dependency  of  the  MPLA  on  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Cuba. 

While  I  am  very  critical  of  the  Irresponsible 
and  adventurlstlc  behavior  of  the  U.S.SJt. 
and  Cuba  In  Angola,  I  believe  the  policy  that 


President  Ford  and  Secretary  Kissinger  have 
PW>Po««l  moves  in  exacUy  the  wrong  dine- 
tion.  Rather  than  supplying  equipment  to 
prolong  the  conflict,  I  beUere  that  now  la  the 
proper  time  to  try  to  eatabllah  direct  diplo- 
matic contacts  with  the  MPLA. 

Although  there  is  undoubtedly  strong  ani- 
mosity toward  the  United  State*  on  tb*  part 
of  the  MPLA,  I  think  there  Is  a  good  poM- 
blllty  that  the  representatives  of  the  Popu- 
lar Movement  would  enter  Into  talks. 

The  MPLA  Is  a  fiercely  nationalistic  move- 
ment. I  do  not  believe  It  wants  Angola  to 
become  a  Soviet  satellite  or  to  be  thought  of 
as  one  by  other  African  nations. 

Contacts  with  the  United  States  would 
provide  the  Popular  Movement  with  an  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  its  Independence 
of  the  U.8.S.R.,  something  we  must  encour- 
age. Further,  they  might  pave  the  way  for 
negotiations  with  the  other  Angolan  fac- 
tions, and  for  peaceful  relationships  with 
Zaire  and  the  mcxlerate  government  In  neigh- 
boring Zambia. 

There  Is.  of  course,  no  guarantee  that 
contacts  can  be  established  or  that  they  wui 
bear  fruit  if  made.  I  submit,  however,  that 
this  approach  has  a  far  greater  chance  of 
success  than  that  proposed  by  the  Ford  Ad- 
ministration, and  that  it  will  make  the  Soviet 
Union  much  more  uncomfortable  than  our 
financing  and  promoting  a  guerrilla  war. 
Moreover,  an  attempt  to  make  contact  with 
the  MPLA  can  cost  us  nothing.  I  urgt  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  State  to  take  ac- 
tion now,  before  it  is  too  late. 


THE  NATO  ALLIANCE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Honorable  J.  William  Middendorf  n, 
who  is  our  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  has 
probably  a  longer  and  greater  experience 
in  naval  affairs  than  any  other  man  who 
has  occupied  that  position  in  many 
years.  His  understanding  of  the  func- 
tions and  needs  of  a  strong  Navy  are 
subjects  that  he  presents  in  an  intelli- 
gent and  very  understandable  way.  On 
February  21  he  spoke  before  the  13th 
International  Wehrkimde  Conference  in 
Munich,  Germany,  and  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  this  thoughtful  paper  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
w^as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Text  or  th«  VS.  Papeb  Delivered  bt  J.  Wil- 
liam MmDENDoar  n,  Secrktast  or  the  Navt 

It  Is  an  honor  for  me  to  be  here  today 
representing  Secretary  of  Defense  Donald 
Rumsfeld,  the  former  Ambassador  of  the 
United  States  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization.  It  was  my  pleasure,  as  VS. 
Ambassador  to  The  Netherlands,  to  work 
with  Secretary  Rumsfeld  in  numerous  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  NATO  alUance.  "Hie  de- 
fense and  presen-ation  of  Europe  as  we  know 
it  has  always  been  a  matter  of  great  concern 
to  Americans.  The  actions  of  my  Government 
have  demonstrated  that  concern  over  and 
over  again,  and  It  Is  my  Intention  today  to 
stress  that  the  United  States  continues  Its 
policy  of  sijpport  for  Europe  through  a  com- 
mon defense. 

While  thLs  is  not  a  NATO  conference,  I  feel 
compelled  to  point  out  that  during  the  past 
twenty-seven  years  the  North  Atlantic  Trea- 
ty Organization  has  been  eminently  success- 
ful In  accompUshlng  its  designed  task.  The 
collective  defense  to  deter  aggression  and 
preserve  peace  provided  by  NATO  is  more 
and  more  Important  to  us  today,  for  reasons 
which  I  shall  describe  In  detaU. 

I  strongly  believe  that  NATO  and  its  mili- 
tary capabilities  are  perhaps  the  single  most 
important  factor  in  deterrence  of  great  dis- 
ruption In  Europe  at  a  time  when  the  So- 
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Tlet  Union  and  Warsaw  Pact  countries  con- 
tinue to  increase  their  capabilities.  Here 
are  some  of  the  facts  about  this  Increase  In 
Soviet  capablUtles : 

The  key  fact  la  that  over  the  past  dozen 
years,  Soviet  defense  spending  has  increased 
by  about  35  percent. 

In  this  period,  the  Soviet  military  estab- 
lishment (not  counting  border  guards  and 
Internal  security  forces)  expanded  from  3.4 
to  4.4  million  men. 

Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  (ICBM's) 
increased  from  224  to  1,600. 

Sea  launched  baUlstlc  mlssUes  (SLBM's) 
went  up  from  29  to  730. 

Strategic  warheads  and  bombs  were  up 
from  450  to  2,600. 

And  between  1964  and  1974  the  Sovleta 
produced  249  new  major  combatant  ships, 
establishing  themselves  as  a  naval  power  and 
adding  a  new  dimension  to  the  problem  of 
defending  Europe — an  oceanic  dimension. 

The  Soviet  strategic  buUdup  unfortunately 
seems  to  be  gaining  momentum,  with  qiuill- 
tatlve  improvements  such  as: 

The  development  of  four  new  ICBM's,  two 
of  which  are  currently  being  deployed  with 
multiple  Independently  targetable  re-entry 
vehicles  (MXRV's). 

The  production  of  a  new  generation  of  bal- 
liatio  missile  submarines  one  class  of  which 
has  recently  deployed  with  the  4,200  mile 
SS-N-8  missile. 

Improvements  which  could  give  their 
ICBM's  Blgniflcantly  better  accuracy. 

Large  MIRV's  with  high -yield  warheads. 

Development  of  a  mobile  IRBM. 

The  Soviet  general  pvirpose  f<Mrces  have  not 
been  without  their  expansion  also: 

The  number  at  divisions  has  Increased 
from  141  to  168  with  an  Increase  In  numbers 
of  tanks,  artillery,  and  armored  penonnel 
carriers. 

An  addition  of  nearly  2,(X>0  tactical  air- 
craft, combined  with  the  Introduction  of 
more  sophisticated  fighter/attack  aircraft. 

As  the  Secretary  dt  the  Navy  I  have  a  par- 
Ucularly  keen  Interest  In  the  Soviet  navj- 
and  Its  capabilities.  Soviet  naval  presence  In 
peacetime  Is  becoming  a  very  significant  fac- 
tor throughout  the  world.  Nowhere  htis  the 
new  direction  of  the  Soviet  Navy  been  more 
apparent  than  In  the  Mediterranean — 
NATO's  southern  flank.  In  1964  this  presence 
averaged  five  ships.  The  present  Soviet  aver- 
age \s  between  fifty  and  sixty.  During  the 
1973  middle  east  crisis  the  Soviet  Mediter- 
ranean squadron  reached  some  ninety-five 
units.  The  new  Soviet  Navy  now  has  one  ver- 
tlcal  and  short  takeoff  and  landing  (V8TQL) 
aircraft  carrier  undergoing  sea  trials,  a  sec- 
ond under  construction  and  a  third  in  the 
planning  stages.  Their  sea  denial  ability  has 
been  enhanced  through  the  addition  of 
powerful  new  surface  combatants,  such  as 
KARA-class  cruisers. 

The  Soviet  Navy  has  new  ships,  modern 
weapon  systems,  and  access  to  facilities  In 
the  Black  Sea  and  to  a  limited  extent  along 
the  Mediterranean  Coast.  This  Increased 
Soviet  strength  has  led  some  to  question 
the  capabUlty  of  NATO  and  the  VS.  Sixth 
Fleet.  At  beet  we  are  maintaining  adequacy. 
Even  this  could  be  In  Jeopardy  as  unsettled 
conditions  In  several  countries  threaten  to 
Increase  our  logistics  problems.  I  feel  that 
today  the  Allied  NATO  partners  are  still  the 
dominant  force  In  the  Mediterranean  as 
long  as  there  are  aircraft  carriers  capable 
of  sustained  action  but  we  no  longer  have 
a  monopoly.  For  this  reason,  I  feel  that  it 
Is  Imperative  that  the  NATO  nations  be  as 
supportive  as  possible  to  the  new  govern- 
ment In  Spain.  Spain  has  a  valuable  role  to 
play  In  the  Exu^pean  community  and  should 
not  be  prevented  from  doing  so  because  of 
policies  of  a  previous  era. 

What  have  we  seen  outside  the  Mediter- 
ranean? Recently  Soviet  units  have  made 
unprecedented  deployments  and  conducted 
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exercises  Indicating  a  change  In  the  basic 
mt—inn  of  defense  of  the  homeland  to  one  of 
sea  denlaL  This  change  has  serious  mean- 
ing tat  Burcq>e.  The  Sovleta  are  now  capable 
of  significantly  threatening  vital  overseas 
areas  and  the  sea  lanes.  The  NATO  countries 
are  dependent  on  the  sea  for  overseas  trade. 
Just  as  Is  the  United  States.  In  fact,  the 
very  existence  of  Western  Europe  as  we  know 
It  today  depends  on  the  unln4>eded  fiow  of 
oil  and  other  strategic  mato-lals  which  can 
only  be  siippUed  in  the  proper  quantities  by 
ocean  going  vessels. 

The  latest  Soviet  presence  on  the  African 
continent  In  such  places  as  Nigeria,  Guinea 
and  Angola  could  In  the  time  of  hostlUtles 
literally  cripple  Europe.  Approximately  80% 
of  the  NATO  alliance's  oil  and  70%  of  the 
strategic  materials  move  through  the  waters 
along  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  now  vtUner- 
able  to  the  air  and  naval  bases  of  Soviet  sup- 
ported governments. 

During  OKEAN  75,  a  Soviet  naval  exercise 
observed  by  NATO  units,  more  than  two 
hundred  Soviet  nuclear  submarines  and  sur- 
face ships  and  400  aircraft.  In  three  oceans, 
were  sissembled  for  coordinated  maneuvers. 
These  maneuvers  were  controlled  through  a 
sophisticated  world-wide  communication 
network,  Including  satellites.  Soviet  aircraft 
operated  from  bases  not  only  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  also  from  air  facilities  made 
available  to  them  in  Cuba,  Guinea,  and 
Berberra  in  the  Somali  RepubUc. 

Putting  this  altogether.  It  Is  apparent  that 
the  number  of  new  ships  and  weapon  sys- 
tems which  the  Soviet  Navy  Is  acquiring 
and  the  experience  It  Is  gaining  from  Its 
continuing  high  level  of  operations  In  dis- 
tant areas,  are  giving  the  Soviet  navy  the 
level  of  capabUlty,  professionalism,  and  im- 
portantly, self-confidence  to  explore  new 
Naval  strategies  which  could  be  applied 
against  NATO  in  various  stages  of  hostilities 
ranging  from  an  economic  blockade  to  an 
all-out  nuclear  war. 

OKEAN  75  saw  Soviet  naval  units  operating 
In  more  or  less  traditional  areas  such  as  the 
Norwegian  Sea  but  also  In  areas  such  as  the 
sea  approaches  to  Europe,  In  the  approaches 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  off  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  and  off  the  coast  oS  Japan.  In  much  of 
the  exercise  activity,  the  Soviets  displayed  a 
remarkably  sophisticated  and  well-Inte- 
grated capabUlty  for  surveillance  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  oceans,  Tnairing  extensive  use  of 
sophisticated  systems.  Having  located  ships 
on  the  high  seas  with  this  system,  Soviet 
surface,  air,  and  submarine  fcn-ces  exercised 
In  convoy  and  anti-convoy  operations,  re- 
connaissance of  vital  sea  lines  of  commiml- 
cation,  and  the  control  of  key  chokepolnts 
throughout  the  wcM-ld.  These  new  departures 
were  In  addition  to  the  normal  exercising  of 
Soviet  navy  antl-carrler  and  anti-submarine 
missions,  as  well  as  a  simulated  strategic 
strike  at  the  culmination  of  the  exercise. 

You  may  ask,  "so  what?-  Well,  quite 
frankly  It  Is  a  question  of  survival.  Geo- 
graphically, Western  Europe  is  a  peninsula. 
But  In  reality,  the  NATO  coimtrles  of  West- 
ern Eur(^>e  and  Southern  Eun^  are  vlrtu- 
aUy  an  economic  Island.  They  maintain  tre- 
mendous dependence  on  the  sea.  The  food, 
raw  materials  and  energy  consumed  and 
needed  for  siirvlval  are  in  large  part  im- 
ported. Many  Important  markets  are  over- 
seas, whether  in  the  United  States  or  else- 
where. 

The  question  today  Is  whether  the  west  Is 
capable  of  recognizing  the  realities  that  con- 
front It:  a  burgeoning  Soviet  mUltary  ca- 
pability that  Includes  a  new  element  of  sea 
denial,  which  has  the  potential  to  threaten 
a  standard  of  living  that  Is  the  envy  of 
many;  and  a  feeling  of  euphoria  that  comes 
with  detente.  To  make  detente  w(H-k,  we 
must  have  strength;  and  military  and  eco- 
nomic strength  are  the  essence  of  detente. 

In  order  to  maintain  detente  and  a  credi- 


ble NATO  deterrence  we  most  oonttaue  our 
J(rint  operations,  training,  technology  ex- 
changes, logistics  support,  intelligence  and 
mutual  support.  However,  a  major  stumbling 
block  which  causes  the  alliance  to  waste 
money  each  year  due  to  dupUcatl«»i  of  ef- 
fort thereby  sacrificing  military  effectiveness. 
Is  the  lack  of  standardization  and  rational- 
ization. 

This  should  make  It  obvious  that  there  is 
a  need  for  standardlzatlcHX  not  only  in 
weapon  systems,  but  also  In  areas  like  train- 
ing, communications  doctrine  and  force 
structiu*es,  and  the  very  important  logistics 
field.  Of  late  there  has  been  an  Increased 
realization  of  this  problem  by  senior  officials 
and  a  genuine  desire  to  correct  It. 

We  also  see  a  situation  where  defense  ex- 
pendltxires  as  a  i>ercentage  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  are  not  the  same  for  all  NATO 
partners.  The  United  States  percentage  for 
last  year,  as  estimated  by  NATO,  was  6.7. 
That  figure  Is  down  significantly  from  the 
1971  U.3.  figiu-e,  which  was  7.7  percent.  Even 
so.  It  Is  well  above  that  estimated  for  the 
average  of  European  NATO  countrleat  i^lch 
was  an  estimated  4.3  percent  of  GMP  as  a 
defense  expenditure  In  1976.  I  realise  of 
course  that  a  good  part  of  the  "extra"  Amer- 
ican expenditure  goes  for  UjS.  strategic 
ftxves. 

During  the  past  few  years,  as  an  Ambassa- 
dor and  as  U.S.  Secretary  at  the  Navy.  I  have 
personally  visited  key  maritime  officials  and 
I>een  aboard  naval  units  of  the  navies  of  the 
Federal  RepubUc  of  Geimany,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Italy.  The  Netherlands,  Belgium, 
and  ^aln.  Item  my  firsthand  observations. 
I  can  teU  you  that  their  professionallaoi  Is 
outstanding,  and  that  they  make  a  valuable 
contribution  to  security  in  Europe. 

Today,  no  less  than  in  the  past,  UJS.  mili- 
tary strategy,  and  hence  the  structure  of  our 
forces,  must  continue  to  suppm^  the  NATO 
alliance.  To  do  otherwise  woiUd  be  seen  by 
friend  and  foe  as  a  st^  toward  withdrawal 
to  that  outmoded  concept  of  isolation.  It 
wotild  undermine  the  very  strength  and  con- 
fidence that  we  have  in  Western  Europe, 
while  encouraging  the  Soviet  Union  and  her 
Warsaw  Pact  allUs  to  exploit  any  waaknesa 
or  division  in  Europe  or  In  the  world. 

The  United  States  will  remain  a  friendly 
ally  as  long  as  leaders  in  America  (like  Sen- 
ator John  Tower  of  Texas  who  by  his  v^y 
presence  at  the  Wehrkunde  Conference  this 
year  and  In  past  years  shows  his  dedication 
to  the  Atlantic  Alliance)  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  mutual  support.  Few  things 
could  be  more  damaging  to  the  future  of 
Europe  than  any  of  us  on  either  side  of  the 
Atlantic  to  loee  sight  of  the  continuing  value 
of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  and  the  cooperation 
which  underlies  It.  To  do  so  would  be  an 
Tindercuttlng  of  those  American  leaders  who 
support  the  Alliance,  and  encouragement  of 
the  emergence  of  other  leaders — isolation- 
ists— ^wlth  little  understanding  of  the  Inter- 
relationships of  the  Alliance,  and  Uttle  con- 
cern for  E^ur<q>e.  Therefore,  our  concern  to- 
day should  be  for  maintaining  a  full  part- 
nership of  strength  that  is  perceived  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  to  be  essential  to  our 
verv  survival. 


RULES    OP    THE    COMMTITEE    ON 
POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  In  accord- 
ance with  section  133B  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended 
(2  n.S.C.  190a-2) ,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  rules  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service  be  printed 
In  the  Recoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
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Rule  X.  Five  memlMra  of  tbe  Committee 
sball  constitute  a,  quorum  for  the  transac- 
tion of  such  buMneea  as  may  be  considered 
at  any  regular  or  special  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee, except  that,  for  the  sole  piorpose  of 
taking  testimony,  swm^  to  or  otherwise,  a 
quortun  of  the  C<Hnmlttee.  or  a  subcoounlt- 
tee  thereof,  shall  be  one  or  more  Senators. 
No  members  of  the  Committee  shall,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  existence  of  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee,  be  deemed  to  be 
present  unless  he  be  personally  present. 

Itule  2.  Unless  otherwise  ordered  and  no- 
tice given,  the  Committee  shall  meet  for  the 
transaction  of  Its  bxtslnew  while  the  Con- 
gress Is  In  session  as  follows:  The  second 
and  fourth  Thursdays  of  the  month  at  10:00 
ajn.  Additional  meetings  may  be  called  by 
the  Chairman  as  be  may  deem  necessary. 

Xule  3.  The  Committee  shall  keep  a  com- 
plete record  of  all  Committee  actions.  Such 
record  shall  Include  a  record  of  the  votes  on 
any  question  on  which  a  record  vote  Is  de- 
manded. 

Jtttle  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Chair- 
man to  report  or  cause  to  be  reported  promp- 
tly to  the  Senate  any  measure  or  recommen- 
dation approved  by  the  Committee  and  to 
take  or  cause  to  be  taken  necessary  steps  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a  vote. 

Sule  5.  The  Committee  shall,  as  far  as 
practicable,  require  all  witnesses  appearing 
before  it  to  file  in  advance  written  state- 
ments of  their  proposed  testimony  at  least 
34  hours  before  hearing,  and  to  limit  their 
oral  presentations  to  brief  summaries  of 
their  argument.  TTie  Committee  staff  shall 
prepare  digests  of  such  statements  for  the  use 
of  Conunlttee  members. 

Rule  8.  When  a  nomination  for  an  ap- 
pointment Is  referred  to  the  Committee,  the 
name  of  the  nominee  shall  be  referred  to 
both  Senators  from  the  State  In  which  the 
nominee  resides.  If  no  objection  Is  made  by 
either  Senator  within  30  days  of  the  date  of 
referral  or  if  no  response  is  received  during 
that  period,  the  nomination  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  not  having  been  contested. 

Rule  7.  Whenever  a  bill  or  Joint  resolution 
repealing  or  amending  any  statute  or  part 
thereof  shall  be  reported  to  the  whole  Com- 
mittee by  a  subcommittee,  there  shall  be 
placed  before  the  whole  Committee  a  print 
of  the  statute  to  be  amended  or  the  part 
thereof  to  be  repealed  ( together  with  the  ci- 
tation thereof) ,  showing  by  stricken-through 
tyi>e  the  portion  or  parts  to  be  omitted,  and 
In  italics  the  matter  proposed  to  be  added. 
Rule  9.  The  Chairman  may  name  standing 
at  special  subcommittees  to  which  a  bill, 
resolution,  or  nomination  may  be  referred, 
which  subcoRunittee  shall  consist  of  not  less 
than  three  members,  one  of  whcMn  shall  be 
«rf  the  minority;  If  the  subcommittee  consists 
of  five  members,  two  shall  be  of  the  minority: 
if  the  subcommittee  consists  of  seven  mem- 
bers, three  shall  be  of  the  minority. 

Rule  9.  Whenever  a  subcommittee  delays 
In  reporting  more  than  30  days  (except  when 
time  Is  extended  by  the  Committee),  the 
matter  may  be  withdrawn  by  the  Chairman 
and  submitted  to  another  subcommittee,  or 
considered  by  the  whole  Committee. 

Rule  10.  Subject  to  statutory  requirements 
imposed  on  the  Committee  with  respect  to 
its  procedure,  the  Rules  of  the  Committee 
may  be  changed  or  suspended  at  any  time; 
provided,  however,  that  not  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  membership  so  deter- 
mme.  at  a  regular  meeting  with  notice  of  the 
nature  of  the  change  proposed  or  meeting 
called  for  that  purpose. 

Rule  11.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  shall  l>e 
ex  officio  members  of  all  subcommittees  with 
f\Ul  right  to  participate  in  all  proceedings 
thereof,  and  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  as  mem- 
bers of  any  subcommittee. 


Rule  12.  No  vote  cast  In  the  Committee  or 
any  subcommittee  by  proxy  shall  be  counted; 
but  a  written  oommunlcatlon  from  an  ab- 
sent member,  giving  a  clear  statement  of 
position  on  the  specific  subject,  shall  be 
coxmted  as  a  vote. 

Rule  13.  The  Chairman  shall  be  given  au- 
thority to  i^polnt  the  staff  members  and 
clerical  aaslatants  to  assist  the  Commit- 
tee in  its  work;  provided,  that  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
given  authority  to  select  one  professional 
.staff  member  and  one  clerical  assistant.  The 
Chairman  shall  select  the  official  reporter  or 
reporters  to  serve  the  Committee. 

Rule  14.  The  Committee  supports  the  prin- 
ciple of  open  meetings. 


CONFLICTING  OBJECTIVES 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
Gen.  George  S.  Brown,  who  is  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  has  appeared 
before  various  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress to  outline  the  needs  of  the  military 
but.  more  importantly,  to  try  and  ex- 
plain to  us  the  posture  of  the  United 
States  in  this  troubled  world.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  one  of  these 
statements  appealing  in  Aviation  Week  k 
Space  Technology  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CONrUCTINC    OaJRCTIVU 

(Gen.  George  8.  Brown,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  recently  outlined  the 
differing  national  objectives  and  military- 
strategies  of  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union 
In  Tn\!i  annual  posutre  statement  to  CongreM 
In  support  of  the  Oefeiue  Dept.  Fiscal  1977 
budget  requests.  Portions  of  his  statement 
are  printed  below — Ed.) 

Tlie  United  States  and  the  USSR  perceive 
each  other  as  the  primary  potential  security 
threat  to  each  other.  These  perceptions  of 
threat  stem  from  fundamental  differences 
between  the  two  nations  as  to  the  nature, 
goals  and  roles  of  men.  government  and 
society.  These  basic  convictions  are  not  likely 
to  change  soon. 

The  historical  experiences  of  the  two 
nations  have  produced  two  sets  of  funda- 
mentally different  attitudes.  A  1972  (Com- 
munist party  chief  Leonid]  Brezhnev  speech 
which  appeared  in  Pravda  captures  the 
essence  of  long-standing  Soviet  ideological 
alms: 

••.  .  .  The  class  struggle  between  the  two 
.systems — Uie  capitalist  and  the  socialist— 
in  the  economic,  political  and  .  .  .  ideological 
spheres  will  continue.  It  cannot  be  otherwise, 
because  the  world  outlook  and  class  alms  of 
socialism  and  capitalism  are  opposed  and 
irreconcUable." 

"Peaceful  coexistence."  as  the  Soviets 
know  It.  is  a  form  of  class  struggle  the  Soviets 
use  to  accomplish  their  goals  without  re- 
sorting to  war.  The  Soviet  historical  ex- 
perience of  war,  invasion,  revolution,  inter- 
national intervention  and  hostUity  has  pro- 
duced strong  anxiety  concerning  national 
security.  Their  devotion  to  mlliUry  strength 
also  grows  out  of  the  messianic  and  expan- 
.sloniatlc  nature  of  communist  ideology, 
which  views  the  world  as  composed  of  es- 
sentially hostile  totcits  and  peace  as  but 
another  form  of  conflict. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  the  U.S. 
experience  supporta  a  view  of  the  world  as 
an  object  for  amelioration  by  reason  and  ac- 
commodation. We  advocate  a  form  of  gvern- 
ment  and  social  organization  which  enhances 
the  scope  of  individual  efforts.  National  se- 
curity is  viewed  as  only  one  amoi^g  many 
Interests.    We    tend    to    regard    peace    as    a 


normal  state,  only  occaslonaUy  interrupttd 
by  war  when  there  la  no  other  reoourae  to 
preserve  vital  Interests. 

Because  of  these  differences,  the  VS.- 
Soviet  relationship  is  generally  competitive 
and  often  hostile.  It  Is,  however,  subject  to 
periods  of  moderation — such  as  at  the 
present.  Thus,  the  national  security  policies 
of  the  United  States  will  have  to  support  the 
following  two  military  requirements:  a  con- 
tinuing, long-term  program  of  maintaining  a 
strong  military  posture  and  the  capability  of 
employing  military  forces  in  war  at  any  time. 
In  view  of  the  factors  above,  the  United 
States'  security  objectives  can  be  stated  as 
deterring  attack,  either  conventional  or  nu- 
clear, on  the  U.S.  or  its  allies;  to  present  any 
potential  aggressM-  contemplating  attack 
with  unacceptable  rlslts,  and  should  deter- 
rence fall,  to  respond  to  the  attack  In  such 
a  way  that  the  outcome  Is  favorable  to  the 
U.S.  The  security  objectives  of  the  USSR  can 
be  stated  as  the  protection  of  the  USSR  and 
maintenance  of  hegemony  In  Eastern  Europe; 
the  diminution  of  Western  Influence 
throughout  the  world  with  a  corresponding 
expansion  of  Soviet  Influence;  the  contain- 
ment of  China;  the  maintenance  of  strategic 
nuclear  parity;  the  maintenance  and  in- 
crease of  superiority  In  conventional  military 
forces,  and  the  erosion  of  the  political  will 
of  the  US ,  of  NATO  and  of  other  Western 
alliances. 

The  military  posture  of  the  United  SUte< 
must  necessarily  be  formulated  with  the  se- 
curity objectives  of  the  Soviet  Union  well  in 
mind.  Continued  improvement  In  Soviet 
forces  indicates  that  war-fighting  and  war- 
winning  capabUlties  are  fundamental  Soviet 
military  goals.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
Soviets  do  not  seek  reduction  In  the  risk  of 
war;  it  is  to  say.  however,  that  should  con- 
flict develop,  they  seek  to  have  the  means— 
both  conventional  and  nuclear — to  Insure  an 
outcome  favorable  to  them. 

Unless  we  are  prepared  to  maintain  a  mili- 
tary balance  vls-a-vls  the  Soviet  Union.  I  be- 
lieve they  will  be  Inclined  to  take  advantage 
of  a  favorable  military  position  in  pursuing 
their  policy  objectives. 

The  Soviet  leadership  sees  no  inconsistency 
between  preaching  detente  and  Increasing  lU 
mUitary  capabilities.  In  fact,  Moscow  viewi 
its  increased  military  capabilities  as  the 
foundation  of  detente. 

Summarizing,  the  divergent  objectives  of 
the  U.S.  and  USSR  will  continue  to  bring 
the  two  powers  into  conflict  whUe  both  na- 
tions attempt  to  use  detente  as  a  means  of 
preventljig  the  conflict  from  developing  into 
open  warfare  .  .  . 

As  I  stated  last  year,  the  USSR  currently 
poaesses  only  a  limited  capabUity  to  project 
subsUntlal  general  purpose  mUltary  power 
beyond  the  Exiraaian  continent.  The  major 
external  constraints  on  the  application  of 
Soviet  power  have,  in  the  past,  been  the 
continued  strength  of  the  United  SUtes,  the 
vitality  and  cohesiveness  of  our  alliance 
structure  and  the  continued  ideological  and 
territorial  confrontation  between  the  (Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China)  and  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. While  there  has  been  some  erosion  of 
those  constraints,  they  remain  essentially 
Intact.  The  United  SUtes  alone,  however, 
cannot  provide  the  forces  necessary  to 
counter  every  military  threat  to  our  in- 
terests. 

We  have  few  exclusive  Interests,  notwith- 
standing our  need  to  have  nonpoUticlzed  ac- 
cess to  a-orld  markets  and  supplies  of  raw 
materials,  including  oU.  Our  major  responsi- 
bilities likewise  must  l>e  shared.  Increased 
cooperation  and  participation  by  our  allies. 
Including  the  provision  of  base  rights  and 
faculties,  depend  to  a  large  measiuw  upon 
demonstration  of  our  ablUty  and  determina- 
tion to  honor  our  assurances  of  support. 

In  the  long  run.  the  only  security  we  can 
reasonably  hope   to  obtain  flows  from  the 
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deterrence  that  credible  and  strong  global 
collective  security  provides. 
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OIL  AND  THE  MAINE  COAST 

Mr.  MUSE:ie.  Mr.  President,  late  last 
year,  Peter  Bradford,  a  member  of 
Maine's  Public  Utilities  Commission, 
published  his  book--"Praglle  Structures: 
A  Btory  of  on  Refineries.  National  Se- 
curity, and  the  Coast  of  Maine." 

A  review  of  the  book  apiJeared  in  the 
New  York  Times.  I  ask  unanimous  coa- 
sent  that  the  review  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 
FsAcnf  SratrcnTREs:  A  Stort  of  On.  Retmi- 

BEizs,  National  Secusity  and  the  Coast 

orMAnrx 

(By  Newton  W.  Lamson) 

An  oil  refinery  at  a  deepwater  port  along 
the  coast  of  Maine  has,  since  the  1960's,  been 
one  of  the  most  persistent  and  eltisive  dreams 
of  would-be  petroleum  Industry  entrepre- 
neurs. 

As  Peter  Amory  Bradford,  a  33-year-old 
member  of  Maine's  Public  utilities  Commis- 
sion, explains  In  bis  highly  readable  book, 
"Fragile  Structures,"  all  the  necessary  ele- 
ments were  present. 

"Eastern  Maine  Was  a  depressed  area,"  be 
said.  "New  York  and  Boston  needed  low-sul- 
phur oil.  The  oil  Industry  was  moving  toward 
supertankers.  Maine  bad  the  only  deepwater 
harbors  on  the  East  Coast.  New  England  felt 
imfairly  burdened  by  oil-import  restrictions. 
An  imaginative  and  energetic  man  who 
knew  all  these  things  needed  only  oil  and 
money  to  get  rich." 

But  no  one  has— and  not  for  want  of  try- 
ing. The  quest  t<x  official  sanction  for  a  re- 
finery Is  about  to  enter  its  eighth  year.  So 
far  10  proposals  have  been  put  lorward  and 
five  sites  proposed. 

Of  the  10  projects,  only  one,  the  Plttston 
Company's  proposed  360,000  barrel-per-day 
refinery  complex  in  Eastport,  remains  alive, 
and  it  is  still  facing,  after  two  years  of  bear- 
ings, more  than  BfiOQ  pages  of  testimony 
and  more  than  $2  million  in  costs,  a  formi- 
dable series  of  obstacles. 

The  first  of  these  proposals  was  for  a  re- 
finery at  Machiasport.  a  quiet  fishing  Tillage 
of  800  inhabitants  deep  In  ImpoTerished 
Washington  County  less  than  GO  mUee  from 
the  Canadian  border.  In  "Fragile  Structures," 
the  Machlasport  project  becmnee  for  Mr. 
Bradford  a  microcosm  of  the  mistaken  oU 
policies  and  outright  political  intrigue  that 
eventually  led  to  the  energy -crisis  debacle  in 
1973. 

"A  few  Incidents  In  the  1960-70  decade  are 
signposts  for  any  Inquiry  Into  what  went 
wrong."  he  said.  "The  Machlasport  oil  re- 
finery is  one  of  them." 

At  the  heart  of  the  Machlasport  proposal 
was  the  creation  of  a  foreign  trade  zone  In 
the  area.  Nine  such  zones  existed  elsewhere 
in  the  country  at  the  time  of  Maine's  applica- 
tion and  no  such  application  had  ever  been 
denied.  Nor  was  Maine's  denied;  it  simply 
was  never  acted  upon. 

The  promoters  had  lined  up  plenty  of  local 
support.  Including  all  six  New  England  Gov- 
ernors. New  England  had  a  good  deal  at  stake. 
By  1970.  according  to  a  Cabinet-level  study. 
New  Englanders  were  paying,  under  the  oil- 
Import  program  then  In  effect.  $1.66  more  per 
barrel  for  domestic  oU  than  It  wotild  have 
paid  for  foreign  oil  landed  In  Maine. 

But  the  promoters  were  mavericks.  None  of 
them  belonged  to  the  domestic  oil  industry 
establishment,  and  even  with  the  support 
provided  by  the  Governors  and  Congressmen 
from  New  England,  they  were  no  match  for 


•n  on  lObbr  willing  to  pull  out  an  stops  to 

head  off  a  Maine  supertanker  port  and  foreign 
trade  eone. 

In  1988,  Mr.  Bradford  said,  oU  interests 
"regarded  stipertankers  the  way  Carrie  Nation 
would  have'  regarded  improved  whisky 
bottles." 

"Their  possible  encroachment  at  Machlas- 
port was  to  Inspire  such  oil-state  Senators 
as  Gordon  Allott  of  Colorado  and  Clifford 
Hansen  of  Wyoming  to  defend  the  Maine 
coastal  environment  with  more  passion  than 
they  had  ever  expended  on  threatened  ter- 
rain In  their  home  states,"  he  added. 

What  appyeared  to  the  public  to  be  a  series 
of  stunning  victories  for  environmentalists, 
Mr.  Bradford  argues,  was  In  fact  a  series  of 
victories  orchestrated  at  the  very  highest 
levels  of  Government  by  the  oil  Industry — 
victories  arrived  at  through  political  payoffs. 
Intrigue  and  outright  influence  peddling  that 
spanned  the  Elsenhower,  Kennedy.  Johnson, 
and  Nixon  Administrations. 

Mr.  Bradford,  moreover,  is  In  a  position  to 
substantiate  his  charges.  He  Joined  the  staff 
of  then-Governor  Kenneth  M.  Curtis  In  1968 
and  was  one  of  his  key  aides  throughout  the 
Machlasport  affair.  In  1971.  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Main  Public  Utilities  Conunls- 
sion,  and  he  served  as  staff  director  of  Gov. 
Curtis's  Task  Force  on  Energy. 

"Fragile  Structvu-es"  Is  in  a  number  of 
respects  a  rare  book.  It  Is  a  true  insiders' 
book,  but  the  presentation  Is  a  balanced  one. 
Although  Mr.  Bradford  helped  write  one  of 
the  most  Important  environmental  laws 
passed  by  any  state  in  recent  years,  he  Is  In 
no  sense  a  hidebound  environmentalist. 

He  writes  feelingly  of  Maine's  rural  poor 
and  recognizes  and  applauds  the  economic 
benefits  that  a  refinery  would  bring  to  both 
the  state  and  Washington  County. 

And  "Fragile  Structures,"  despite  the  na- 
ture of  the  material,  is  anything  but  dry. 
The  prose  is  urbane,  often  witty,  and  Mr. 
Bradford  never  falls  to  capture  the  Ironies 
what  has  been  for  him  and  other  ^ew  Eng- 
landers a  numbing  series  of  humiliations  at 
the  hands  of  Washington  officials,  bureau- 
crats, and  lobbyists. 


A  PRESSING  NEED 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
William  Kintner,  president  of  the  foreign 
Policy  Research  Institute  in  Philadel- 
phia, has  returned  to  the  institute  after 
a  stay  In  Thailand  and  a  short  tour  with 
the  PentagoiL  This  man  has  one  of  the 
most  perceptive  minds  In  the  United 
States  on  the  dangers  to  our  cotmtry  and 
having  spent  time  away  from  our  shores 
where  he  could  really  feel  the  growing 
animosity  toward  us  and  the  reasons  for 
it,  he  has  prepared  a  paper  entitled  "A 
Pressing  Need,"  and  a  very  short  com- 
panion piece  which  is  titled  "Strategy 
And  Strategists."  In  the  first  paper  he 
points  out  what  he  thliiks  the  press  has 
been  able  to  do,  or  better,  not  able  to  do 
about  our  declining  position  In  the  world. 
The  second  paper  is  a  companion  aii-icle 
which  has  Interest  bearing  on  the  whole 
United  States  drastic  decline  in  world 
aCFalrs  and  world  power.  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  these  articles  may  be  print- 
ed in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Pbessing  Nezd 

This  paper  examines  the  following  prop- 
ositions: 

1.  The  diplomatic -strategic  position  of  the 
United  States  vls-a-Tts  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
precarious,  and  seems  to  be  deteriorating: 


Leaders  of  both  aligned  and  Third  World 
nations  perceive  the  decline  of  VS.  Infltunce. 

2.  There  exists  a  considerable  degree  of  dif- 
ficulty In  obtaining  accurate,  realistic  public 
information  and  corresponding  ImpUcatlons 
on  assessments  of  the  above  development  on 
the  International  system — and  on  security 
of  the  United  States  and  Its  principal  aUles. 

3.  A  greater  degree  of  coordination  and  ex- 
change among  selected  research  Institutes,  et 
al.  might  be  established  In  order  to  first  ob- 
tain, then  analyze,  and  finaUy  disseminate 
both  information  on  the  over  diplomatic- 
strategic  position,  and  also  recommendations 
on  how  to  maximize  the  gains  of  the  demo- 
cratic Industrial  societies  (or  at  least  mini- 
mize their  losses ) . 

I.  A  STEATEGIC  APPBAISAL:  THE  maut  isst;£s 

There  wlU  be  no  endeavor  made  at  this 
juncture  to  attempt  to  make  a  sc^hlstlcated 
comprehensive  analysis  of  the  deterioration 
of  the  U.S.  strateglc-dij^omatic  position. 
That  may  be  done  Uter,  If  It  would  serve  a 
useful  purpose.  For  the  time  being,  the  views 
on  this  matter  of  a  number  of  autbcx'itatlve 
persons  and  sources  will  be  presented. 

Throughout  the  Western  world,  statesmen, 
strategists,  pundits,  and  scholars  perceive 
that  the  massive  Soviet  drive  for  mlUtary 
superiority  In  the  face  of  a  general  malaise 
and  apathy  in  the  West,  and  a  growing  trucu- 
lence  If  not  hostility  In  the  Third  World 
against  the  wealthier  Industrialized  nations. 
Is  creating  opjwrtunltles  for  the  Soviet  Union 
to  achieve  pre-eminence  on  a  global  scale. 

"How  to  manage  the  emergence  of  Soviet 
power  without  sacrificing  vital  Interests  Is  the 
pre-eminent  problems  of  our  period."  ^  Thus 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger,  most  persuasive 
and  active  practitioner  of  detente  described 
the  crucial  problem  facing  the  United  States 
In  the  forthcoming  years. 

Former  Under  Secretary  of  State  Eugene 
Bostow,  Chairman  ctf  a  "Task  Force  on  For- 
eign PoUcy  of  the  CoaUtion  for  a  Democratic 
MaJOTlty,"  Issued  a  report  which  expresses 
sober  concern  for  the  future  of  this  repubUc. 

If.  with  our  allies,  we  do  what  Is  required 
to  deter  Soviet  nuclear  and  conventional 
power,  we  should  be  able  to  carry  out  a  for- 
eign policy  capable  of  preventing  war,  while 
also  pressing  forward  politically  In  the  end- 
less quest  for  the  vindication  of  decency. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  allow  ourselves 
to  be  deceived  by  a  myth  of  detente,  reduce 
our  mUltary  strength,  and  permit  otir  aUl- 
ances  to  erode,  we  may  well  suffer  Irreversible 
defeats,  which  could  Imperil  the  safety  of 
democracy  In  America.' 

These  Impressions  and  fears  are  shared 
abroad.  The  Ecoriomist  of  London  siimmed 
up  the  trends  at  the  close  of  1976: 

Americans  on  the  eve  of  this  (their)  third 
century,  are  showing  the  same  symptoms  of 
drift  from  dynamism  as  the  British  did  at 
the  end  of  their  century.  World  leadership 
Is  therefore  Uable  to  pass  Into  new  bands 
quite  early  In  the  century  1976-2076.» 

Paul  H.  NItze,  former  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  former  member  of  the  SALT  I 
(Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks)  and  SALT 
n  teams  Is  equaUy  concerned  about  the 
apparent  U.S.  willingness  to  accept  strategic 
Inferiority  xmder  the  cloak  of  presumed  arms 
control  agreements. 

There  Is  every  prospect  that  under  the 
terms  of  the  SALT  agreements  the  Soviet 
Union  wlU  continue  to  pursue  a  nuclear 
superiority  that  is  not  merely  quantitative 
but  designed  to  produce  a  theoretical  war- 
winning  capability.  Further,  there  is  a  major 
risk  that,  If  such  a  condition  were  achieved, 
the  Soviet  Union  would  adjust  Its  policies 
and  actions  In  ways  that  would  undermine 
the  present  detente  situation,  with  results 
that  could  only  resurrect  the  danger  of  nu- 
clear confrontation  or,  alternatively,  increase 
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the  prospect  of  Soviet  expansion  through 
other  means  of  pressure.* 

In  •  column  entitled,  "Whom  the  Oods 
WoxUd  Destroy."  C.  L.  Sulzberger  wrote: 

On  returning  from  »  lengthy  trip  I  am 
struck  by  the  spread  of  International  doubts 
concerning  the  Judgment  or  resolution  of 
the  United  States  as  a  world  power.  The 
point  was  recently  emphasized  by  the  Paris 
dally,  Le  Figaro,  a  serious,  highly  reputable 
paper.  A  front-page  editorial  concluded: 

"A  'cold  war  Munich'  In  black  Africa,  under 
present  circumstances,  would  In  no  way  in- 
crease [President  Ford's]  chances  and  cer- 
tainly wouldn't  Improve  the  credibility,  al- 
ready badly  compromised,  of  an  effective 
American  protection." 

That  dismal  observation  referred  to  Angola 
and  U.S.  inability  so  far  to  prevent  the  Soviet 
Union,  with  Its  Cuban  satellite,  from  brutally 
Imposing  a  minority  regime  upon  the  70-odd 
percent  of  the  country  which  opposes   it.'' 

n.     THE     AMZAlCAIf     aEACTION :     WAITINO     trPON 
EVENTS 

In  the  face  of  many  provocations  the 
United  States  is  In  a  mood  of  retreat.  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Sweden  Robert  Strausz-Hup*. 
former  Director  of  this  institute,  was  wont 
to  say  that  we  must  wait  upon  events  to  re- 
Ignlte  the  American  spirit.  We  have  already 
had  such  events.  In  December  1971  and  Octo- 
ber 1973,  Soviet-armed  and  encouraged  clients 
attacked  our  allies  and  the  U.S.  response  did 
not  spare  our  friends  from  dlsa.strous  con- 
sequences. During  1974-1975  as  Soviet  and 
Chinese  arms  gave  North  Vietnam  additional 
military  advantage,  we  reduced  our  assistance 
to  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  a  trend 
which  continued  until  the  collapse  of  our 
clients  in  the  spring  of  1975.  The  end  of  our 
Southeast  Asian  commitment — the  greatest 
diplomatic/seciu-lty  defeat  ever  Inflicted  upon 
the  United  States — was  greeted  with  profoimd 
public  relief. 

Ctirrently  the  world  Is  witnessing  in  Africa 
the  consequences  of  the  Soviet  Union's  new 
found  power  and  our  inabUity  or  unwilling- 
ness to  restrain  It.  Many  experts  fear  that 
Soviet  success  In  Angola  enforced  by  500  'ad- 
visors" and  10.000  Cuban  soldiers,  coiUd  lead 
to  a  bloody  racUl  war  in  the  southern  end 
of  Africa  with  dangerous  repercu-ssions  In  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere.  On  December 
23,  1975.  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  suted 
that  "if  the  Soviet  Union  continues  such 
action  on  Angola  we  will  without  any  ques- 
tion resist."'  But  despite  a  strong  letter 
from  President  Ford  to  House  Speaker  Carl 
Albert  (D-Oklahoma)  expreslng  'grave  con- 
cern over  the  international  consequences"  of 
banning  nUlltary  aid  to  Angola,  the  House 
voted  on  January  27,  1976,  323  to  99  in  favor 
of  banning  any  U.S.  assistance  to  pro-West- 
ern factions  In  Angola.  In  his  letter,  the 
President  noted  that  from  March  to  Decem- 
ber of  1975,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  pro- 
vided "almost  $200  million  in  weapons  and 
other  military  as.slstance  to  a  minority  fac- 
tion In  Angola,"  in  addition  to  10,000  Cuban 
combat  troops.' 

Strategic  analysts  are  aware  of  how  critical 
Angola's  ports  and  airOelds  might  be  to  the 
control  of  the  South  Atlantic's  viUl  ship- 
ping lanes  to  the  Persian  Gulf  around  the 
cape.  Obviously  Soviet  planners  believe 
Angola  to  be  of  far  more  value  to  the  USSR 
than  does  the  American  Congress  to  the 
United  States.  Before  Angola's  value  Is  deter- 
mined by  future  events  it  will  be  too  late  to 
reverse  the  decisions  already  made  by  both 
contenders.  Our  "resistance"  thus  far  has 
been  ignored  by  Moscow  and  Havana. 

m.  THE  AMERICAN  CKISIS:  AN  INQTHRT  INTO  THE 
rOBLIC  MOOD 

Never  In  history  has  a  Great  Power  ex- 
perienced so  rapid  a  decline  In  its  will  to 
act  like  one.  What  is  the  reason   for  this 
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astonishing  record?  The  Aoiertoan  people 
are  preoccupied  with  pressing  domestic  prob- 
lems— unemployment,  inflation,  crime,  the 
fiscal  crisis  oonfronting  government  at  every 
level,  and  rampaging  drug  addiction.  These 
domestic  problems  are  real  and  Important. 
Furthermore  a  solid  domestic  base  is  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  be  able  to  play  a  constructive 
role  In  developing  a  sounder  world  order. 
At  the  same  time,  there  Is  a  general  failure  to 
understand  that  domestic  problems  may  be 
aggravated  by  U.S.  revei-ses  suffered  abroad. 
Leo  Cheme  suggests: 

We  are  In  the  midst  of  a  crisis  of  belief 
and  a  crisis  of  belief  can  only  be  resolved 
by  belief.  "WUl"  depends  on  sometnlng  most 
doomsayers  have  overlooked^crlsls.  mortal 
danger,  shock,  massive,  understandable  chal- 
lenge. Go  back  to  the  American  historical 
record  and  what  It  tells:  Vietnam,  Korea, 
Pearl  Harbor,  Port  Sumter,  the  Alamo.  Each 
was  a  surprise,  but  each  sets  loose  a  torrent 
of  energies.'' 

The  paradox  of  his  description  Is  obvious. 
Neither  we  nor  the  world  can  be  subjected  to 
a  nuclear  Jab  In  the  arm  to  wake  us  up  to 
pending  dangers — our  only  recourse  is  to 
make  the  challenge  we  face  understandable 
to  the  American  people  before  it  Is  too  late. 
But  it  Is  this  very  task  which  this  Institute 
and  others  and  many  scholars  both  In  the 
United  States  and  abroad,  have  attempted 
for  many  years.  The  book.  Protracted  Con- 
flict* stands  as  one  of  most  precise  exposes 
of  Soviet  strategy  yet  written.  Unfortunately, 
despite  the  efforts  of  many  Informed  and 
competent  Individuals  to  spread  the  word, 
as  Soviet  power  has  grown  Western  percep- 
tions of  the  danger  of  the  Soviet  Union  poses 
to  Western  institutions  and  societies  have 
declined. 

To  counter  tl«  continuing  erosion  of  West- 
ern will  and  positions,  we  must  first  under- 
.stand  the  nature  of  the  conflict  in  which  we 
are  engaged.  We  are  in  a  struggle — a  political 
and  economic  war  on  world  scale — with  a  de- 
termined and  powerful  adversary.  If  we  lose 
this  struggle  our  Institutions  and  our  Ideals 
will  atrophy.  Let  us  turn  to  General  Andr^ 
Beaufre  for  clarity. 

That  total  strategy  of  limited  war  is  now 
submitted  to  ihe  constraints,  sometimes  com- 
plementary and  sometimes  opposed,  of  the 
modern  means  of  communication  and  of  the 
existence   of   nuclear   weapons.   There   exist 
two  important  domains  which  need  to  be 
analyzed   with   great   care   and  objectivity: 
mans  media  and  domestic  public  opinion. '^ 
Totalitarian   governments  need  pay  only 
a  little  cost  for  Ignoring  dissenting  public 
opinion    while    the    leaders    of    democratic 
societies  mu£t  pay  a  very  high  price.  While 
overt  dissent  has  become  more  evident  In 
the  Soviet  Union  in  recent  years,  dissent  has 
had  little  influence  on  the  regime's  policies. 
The  book.  Protracted  Oonfllct.'i  described 
one  of  the  basic  assymentries  In  the  struggle 
between    communist    totalitarian    societies 
and  representative  democracies — namely  the 
struggle  is  for  the  most  part  waged  In  "our 
territory" — the    "war    aione" — and    not    on 
theirs —  the  peace  zone."  This  is  particularly 
true  of  public  opinion.  CiUtivatlon  of  public 
opinion  is  a  State  monopoly  of  totalitarian 
regimes.  Hence  the  populations  living  under 
communist-totalitarian    rule    are    generally 
supportive    of    their    governments'    foreign 
policies  whereas  the  popiUations  of  demo- 
cratic societies  frequently  oppose   national 
.security  actions  and  programs. 

Further  the  poUtical  leaders  of  modern, 
democratic  industrial  societies  must  cater 
to  the  domestic  demands  of  their  people  in 
order  to  be  elected  and  remain  In  office. 
Totalitarian  regimes  miwt  pay  some  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  of  their  people  but  they  can 
also  allocate  national  resources  to  national 
power  objectives  with  far  greater  ease 
than  can  their  democratic  peers.  To  return 
to  Beauf re's  perceptive  analysis : 
The    repeated    experiences   of    two    world 


wars  followed  by  long  and  useless  colonial 
wars  have  considerably  helped  to  strip  war 
of  its  glamour.  This  has  come  to  the  point  in 
which  youth  In  the  West  are  convinced  that 
war  U  not  possible  and  that  It  is  only  a 
barbarism  surviving  from  past  centuries 
MoreoTer,  movies  and  especially  television 
bring  the  reality  of  war  from  Vietnam  di- 
rectly into  the  living  room  to  traumatize 
American  homes.  The  same  effects  would 
have  been  the  result  had  the  Battle  of  Ver- 
dun been  telecast  into  French  homes  during 
World  War  I.  In  presenting  the  horrors  ol 
war,  modern  news  programs  are  Inrvltablv 
pacifist  and  defeatist  per  se.  This  is  a  new 
phenomenon  which  is  unlike  the  flag-waving 
and  frequently  chlldUh  poscure  the  Press  has 
taken  in  earlier  wars." 

Nowadays  any  significant  news  Item  is 
Immediately  broadcast  throughout  the  entire 
world.  Con.9equently  in  countries  in  which 
a  free  press  exists  the  various  national  opin- 
ions become  Interdependent.  The  various 
attitudes  that  develc^  in  most  democratic 
countries  react  either  with  hostUity  or  by 
sympathy  to  a  foreign  happening.  Political 
or  military  involvements,  evolutions  or  re- 
pressions all  stir  up  emotional  forces  and  play 
a  considerable  role  in  prodding  governments 
to  Intervene  or  avoid  becoming  entangled  In 
a  conflict  situation  affecting  the  general  con- 
frontotion  of  systems.  In  this  fashion  local 
wars  such  as  Vietnam,  Algeria  and  now  An- 
gola, generated  moral  attitude  around  the 
world,  generally  favoring  the  side  supported 
by  Communist  totalitarian  societies.  In  the 
case  of  Vietnam,  that  reaction  seriously  af- 
fected U.S.  national  policy.  A  fascinating 
study,  entitled  the  "Big  Story,"  shortly  to 
be  published  by  Freedom  House,  explains 
how  the  American  press  and  television  re- 
ported and  Interpreted  the  crisis  of  Tet-19«8 
in  Vietnam  and  Washington.^' 

The  U.S.  media  reporting  of  Hanoi's  dra- 
matic Tet  offensive  of  February-March  1988 
had  a  significance  far  beyond  any  military 
gains  or  losses  by  either  side,  for  Its  Impact 
on  the  American  public  helped  to  topple  a 
President,  Lyndon  Johnson,  and  led  to  the 
fading  of  support  for  the  Vietnam  War.  Peter 
Braestritp  has  compiled  a  remarkable  docu- 
ment that  reflects  the  analysis  of  miUlons  of 
words  published  In  newspapers  and  news 
magazines  and  broadcast  over  radio  and  tele- 
vision and  the  examination  of  thousands  of 
feet  of  TV  film. 

Bayless  Manning.  President  of  the  Council 
on  Foreign  Relations,  asserts  that 

The  media,  too.  must  be  called  upon  to  do 
a  much  better  Job  than  they  have  done  in 
the  past  In  presenting  a  valid  picture  of 
International  affairs  to  the  public.  The  vice 
of  the  media  is  not  failure  to  disclose  but 
preoccupation  with  the  sensational,  the 
dreadful,  and  the  anecdotal.'' 

Turning  to  television  which  has  become 
the  prime  if  not  the  only  source  of  informa- 
tion about  events  In  the  outside  world.  Man- 
ning observes: 

The  quantity  of  International  reporting 
appearing  on  American  television  is  so 
mlnlscule  as  to  l>e  scandalous.  The  quality 
of  the  coverage  Is  no  better,  since  most  of  the 
snippets  that  do  appear  are  limited  to  assas- 
sination, warfare,  typhoons  and  an  occasional 
coronation.  What  has  been  reported  to  the 
American  public  about  the  Issues  l)eing  de- 
bated for  the  last  two  years  In  Geneva  by 
36  nations  at  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe?  About  the  negotia- 
tions for  Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Reduc- 
tions In  Vienna?  Or  the  recent  extraordinary 
creation  of  new  International  Energy 
Agency?  " 

The  fact  of  the  matter,  however.  Is  that 
world  public  opinion — outside  the  power  of 
governments  to  manipulate — is  developed 
only  within  the  Western  and  other  countries 
in  which  a  free  press  exists.  Public  opinion  is 
for  the  most  part  managed  in  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, Eastern  Europe.  Cuba,  Communist  China 
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or  oaoBt  of  the  nurd  World  Countries  with 
aathorttariaTi  guvm  imwiita. 

Public  opinion  in  the  United  State*  and 
other  democrfttle  InduetriaUaed  eoetetlee  la 
for- the  most  part  ftortioped  by  the  media. 
The  cfa»rtBm»tlo  poUtical  leadenhlp  of  a 
Churchill  can  help  teold  It  In  a  war  dtuatlon, 
but  can  do  little  In  an  age  of  neither  war  nor 
peace  which  has  cfaaracterlaed  global  rela- 
tions for  the  past  thirty  years,  in  this  age  th» 
media  have  tended  to  be  the  main  factor 
influencing  public  opinion  in  democratic  in- 
dustrial societies.  Many  of  the  media  pe<q>le 
who  produce  the  written  or  spoken  message 
on  which  most  of  us  rely  to  follow  world 
events,  frequently  misinterpret  the  mean- 
ing behind  an  unfolding  news  story. 

To  sum  up,  the  crucial  sector  In  the  con- 
tinuing U£.-Soviet  struggle  has  become  the 
public  opinion-forming  process  within  the 
great  induatrUUsed  democratic  countries, 
taken  Individually  and  collectively. 

IV.  WHAT  MIGHT  BE  DONE 

A  major  task  which  should  be  undertaken 
Is  to  make,  an  "understandable  challenge" 
out  of  the  ubiquitous  Soviet  drive  for  global 
pre-eminence. 

The  Institute  can  serve  as  a  mechanism  for 
helping  to  mobilize  intellectual  and  reporto- 
rlal  resources  of  the  United  States  and  its 
many  allies  throughout  the  world  so  as  to 
provide  a  concise  reporting  of  events  In  the 
global  confrontation  created  by  the  Soviet 
drive  for  pre-eminence.  Such  teporUag  could 
provide  the  kind  of  Information  which  could 
help  make  media  nevra  more  responsible.  The 
mechanism  would  also  provide  Indepth  Inter- 
pretations of  events  as  they  relate  to  the  over- 
aU  confrontation  and  to  their  Impact  on  the 
domestic  well-being  of  the  democratic-lndus- 
tnalized  sodetlee  and  Third  World  countries 
wishing  to  develop  along  comptu-able  lines. 

What  Is  suggested,  then,  are  the  following 
publications: 

1  A  monthly  communique  of  the  global 
confrontation — attractively  written,  factual, 
authoritative. 

2.  A  quarterly  analysis  of  the  Implication 
of  events  that  affect  the  United  States  and 
Its  allies,  and  policy  recommendations  to  de- 
flect adverse  trends. 

3.  An  annual  publication  assessing  the 
overall  global  political-security  situation 
with  appropriate  recommendations  for  con- 
certed actions  on  the  part  of  the  Indus- 
trialized democracies. 

The  Institute  would  work  with  the  estab- 
lished institutes,  academic  centers  and  in- 
dividuals who  understand  Soviet  strategy  and 
political  warfare  and  who  can  contribute  to 
the  three  publications.  The  Inatltutes  will 
be  linked  together  by  cable  and  telephone 
commimicatlons.  All  publications  will  be 
made  available  to  key  leaders  and  public 
opinion  medias  of  the  democratic  nations. 
All  can  be  used  by  the  media  without  attribu- 
tion. A  campaign  will  be  launched  to  insure 
media  accuracy  in  reporting  the  confronta- 
tion between  the  Soviet  Union,  its  Third 
World  supporters  and  the  free  world. 

Needless  to  say  this  general  program  will 
add  to  but  not  supplant  the  current  activi- 
ties of  the  PV>reign  Policy  Research  Institute. 
Finally,  it  will  all  acquire  considerable  new 
funding. 

V.    PARTICIPATIMC    nrDiyroUALS    AND 
OBGAinZATIONS 

A.  As  a  beginning  the  Board  of  Research 
Consultants  of  the  FPRI  might  be  utilized: 
These  individuals  might  be  used  to  suggest 
others. 

B.  Possible  cooperating  institutions: 
Hudson  Institute 

Institute  for  Defense  Anidysls 
National  Strategy  Information  Center 
Research  Institute  on  the  Slno-Sovlet  Bloc 
Stanford  Research  Institute 
Center  for  Advanced  International  Studies 
Center  for  International  Affairs,  Harvard 
University 


Center  fiir  lBtern«ttonal  Comparative  Stud- 
ies, 0nlT«8l^  Of  Illinois 

Center  for  Strategic  and  International 
Studies,  Georgetown  UnlTwslty 

Center  for  the  Study  of  Vmvlgn  and  Mili- 
tary Pallcy,  University  of  Chicago. 

Ihstltute  for  Stno-Sovlet  Studies.  Oeorge 
Washington  Univ. 

Institute  of  International  Studies,  Univer- 
sity of  South  Carolina 

Institute  of  War  and  Peace  Studies,  Colum- 
bia University 

Institute  of  World  Polity,  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity 

Research  Institute  on  Communist  Affairs, 
Columbia  University 

Centre  D'etudes  et  de  Documentation  Eu- 
ropeennes.  University  of  Montreal 

Centre  for  International  Studies,  Univer- 
sity of  Al'jerta 

Anglo-Israel  Association,  London 

Atlantic  Institute  for  International  Affairs 

Centre  D'Etudes  des  Relations  Interna- 
tionales 

Comlte  d'Etudes  de  Defense  Nationale 

Forchungs  Instltut  fur  Internationale  Poli- 
tic and  l^cherhelt 

Instltut  Francais  d'Etudes  Strateglques 

Institute  for  Strategic  Studies,  London 

Institute  of  Contemporary  History  and 
Wiener  Library,  London 

Norwegian  Institute  of  International  Af- 
fairs, Norway 

Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs, 
London 

Royal  United  Services  Institute  for  Defense 
Studies.  London 

Social  Science  Research  Institute,  Konrad 
Adenauer  Foundation  FRO 

VI.   PBOBLEM   ABXA 

Obviously  there  are  many  problems  in- 
volved with  this  concept.  Some  are  touched 
on  below. 

A.  Establishing  "authority,  accurtu;y":  the 
well-established  reputations  of  the  proposed 
network  will  "cat^rize"  the  product  Ini- 
tially as  semi-propaganda  for  a  particular 
viewpoint;  if  the  material  Is  written  well 
enough  and  supplies  considerable  insights, 
especially  for  the  more  popular  press  and  so 
forth,  this  can  be  overcome. 

B.  Establishing  "success  or  failure":  the 
customary  method  is  to  measure  circulation 
(especially  if  a  small  fee  is  charged  as  a 
demonstration  of  Interest)  content  of  media, 
and  eventually  change  of  opinion  through 
editorials,  public  figures,  and  so  forth.  The 
acid  test,  however.  Is  foreign  policy  itself. 

C.  ItSeans: 

1)  the  institutes  in  question  are  almost  all 
pitched  to  a  slow  pace;  even  at  FPRI  "Quick 
Reaction"  is  2-3  months.  Furthermore,  the 
principal  scholars  write  for  a  limited  audi- 
ence, and  usually  in  a  very  limited  and  tech- 
nical Jargon.  Aside  from  the  questions  of 
money  and  attribution,  these  organizations 
are  ill-suited  to  monthly  deadlines,  though 
their  opinions  on  critical  questions  can  be 
readily  solicited.  The  greater  depth  of  analy- 
sis— the  more  considered  the  Judgment,  the 
longer  the  time  to  arrive  at  It  for  most 
cases — ^but  the  easier  and  quicker  it  will  be  to 
arrive  at  an  evaluation  of  a  Judgment  con- 
cerning an  event  taking  place  within  the 
analytical  focus  of  a  particular  institute. 

2)  the  project  vrill  require  a  "translating 
medium,"  a  staff  of  professional  writers  able 
to  appeal  to  a  mass  audience  but  capable  of 
doing  so  writhout  grossly  deteriorating — or  of- 
fending— the  views  of  the  Institutes  Involved. 
This  says  nothing  about  the  probable  degree 
of  error  a  monthly  newsletter  often  encotm- 
ters. 

Vn.   THE   TAEGET   AHEA 

The  policy  research  institute  was  estab- 
lished originally  to  bring  the  benefit  of  aca- 
demic analysis  to  policy  problems,  particu- 
larly by  associating  a  given  event  with  the 
larger  and  more  permanent  trend.  Tbils  "act 
Of  translation"  reaches  government,  a  small 


number  of  former  i»«fesslonals  or  amateazs 
(Foreign  Affairs  ctroulatloa  about  75.000) 
and  a  larger  number  of  busmessmen  and  so 
forth  (Wall  Street  Journal  dreulatlon  about 
750.000). 

Beyond  these  three  groups  of  fewer  than 
1  million  people,  you  move  Into  the  mass 
newsweeklles  (Time,  Newsweek)  (2-S  mil- 
lion), the  syndicated  columnists  (several 
million  copies  nunre)  and  monthly  Journals 
Including  regular  articles  cm  foreign  policy 
(e.g.,  Reader's  Digest,  10-12  mUUon). 

Finally,  there  are  the  dally  newspapers, 
the  radio  and  television  stations. 

If  the  United  States  could  leave  Its  foreign 
policy  to  be  decided  upon  by  a  small  cadre 
of  officials,  then  it  would  be  enough  that 
they  attend  to  international  developments 
and  the  public  could  be  Ignored.  This  was 
the  classical  way  of  diplomacy,  and  it  is  also 
the  way  of  the  Soviet  Union.  But  if  there 
is  to  be  a  genuine  public  Involvement  in  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs,  then  the 
media  absolutely  must  provide  the  public 
with  the  relevant  background  information.!' 
But  the  problem  is  deeper  than  that.  The 
public  mood,  increasingly  developed  by  the 
media,  has  Itself  become  a  major  determi- 
nant of  foreign  policy.  In  many  Instances 
public  leadership,  including  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Is  restrained  by  what  the  leaders  per- 
ceive the  limits  of  tolerabllity  set  by  the 
public  mood.  Hence  the  task  Is  to  create  an 
opinion  base  supporting  Presidential  lead- 
ership. 

It  may  turn  out  that  the  number  of  Amer- 
icans v^o  concern  themselves  with  foreign 
policy  are  relatively  few.  Aa  Manning  sug- 
gests: 

Doubtless  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
public  will  follow  such  matters  closely,  no 
matter  what  the  media  do.  But  scmie  millions 
of  citizens  wlU  foUow  It.  And  it  Is  the  In- 
escapable responsibility  of  the  media  to  see 
to  it  that  the  information  is  at  least  made 
available — even  at  the  cost  of  sc»ne  lowered 
ratings  and  advertising  rates. 

To  inform  the  education  pubUc  about  the 
major  element  of  the  nation's  foreign  policy 
is  a  doable  Job.  But  it  cannot  be  done  unless 
our  political  leaders  and  the  media  are  will- 
ing to  undertake  the  assignment  enwgetlc- 
ally  in  spite  of  the  risks  and  costs  it  will 
entail  for  them.  And  it  must  be  done.'* 

Vm.    CONCLUSION 

The  proposal  set  forth  here  may  be  difficult 
to  accomplish.  The  problem  It  addresses, 
however,  is  crucial  to  the  survival  of  this 
republic.  Perhaps  we  might  begin  by  a  com- 
prehensive study  on  how  beat  to  solve  the 
problem. 
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STKATECT  AMD  Stxatecists 

It  la  truism  that  tbe  world  today  is  more 
Interdependent  tban  in  the  past.  Perhaps  a 
more  sensible  way  to  express  It  is  simply  that 
different  regions  are  more  sensitive  to  de- 
velopments than  before  either  because  com- 
munications compel  our  attention  or  our 
own  conditions  are  materially  changed  as  a 
consequence.  It  stands  to  reason  then  that 
leaders  must  acquire  a  broader  perspective  of 
International  events  than  was  acceptable  In 
the  past,  for  the  relationship  of  problems 
to  one  another  Is  much  stronger  than  before. 

This  Is  a  particularly  difficult  perspective 
for  the  United  States.  A  major  reason  Is  the 
technological  proficiency  which  constitutes 
its  enormous  economic  vitality.  Technology 
naturally  strengthens  the  denuind  for  spe- 
cialists of  all  types  and  the  "pragmatic"  tra- 
dition In  the  United  States — that  Is,  solving 
problems  piecemeal — testl&es  to  the  Ameri- 
can propensity  to  tackle  the  Immediate  Issue 
with  the  most  sophisticated  means  available. 

This  intrudes  even  Into  the  universities, 
formerly  devoted  to  the  Inculcation  of  the 
broad  disciplines  of  literal  arts.  As  a  con- 
sequence. Just  when  society  needs  the  vision 
and  resourcefulness  which  comes  only  from 
an  understanding  of  how  the  parts  relate 
to  the  whole,  the  schools  concentrate  upon 
the  parts  at  the  expense  of  the  whole. 

This  fragmentation  of  k.nowIedge  is  par- 
ticularly pernicious  in  the  International  re- 
lations field.  The  n^Jor  universities  turn  out 
political  science  and  IB  graduates  specializ- 
ing In  quantitative  or  qualitative  ap- 
proaches, some  emphasizing  theory  over 
method,  others  theory  and  method  over  sub- 
stance. This  process  of  narrowing  the  stu- 
dent's perspective  continues  if  he  enters  gov- 
ernment service.  At  the  highest  levels,  such 
limited  focus  virtually  eliminates  the  classic 
strategic  view  of  the  world,  with  its  careful 
relation  of  means  to  ends  and  the  necessary 
assessment  of  bow  some  events  affect  pros- 
pects of  the  whole. 

These  two  elements — increasing  sptecializa- 
tlon  and  restricted  perspective — have  long 
been  recognized  as  a  major  Impediment  to 
an  effective  XJ3.  foreign  policy.  An  Inde- 
pendent foreign  policy  research  Institute — 
which  relies  upon  academic  talent  and  hopes 
to  influence  policy  problems — must  avoid 
this  Impediment  to  succeed.  This  must  be 
done  in  two  ways:  a)  the  institute  must  re- 
cruit from  a  wide  range  of  schools,  careful 
not  to  hamper  itself  by  undue  reliance  on 
partlcxilar  methods,  b)  the  institute  must 
in>part  through  its  tralnmg  and  fellowship 
programs  the  necessity  for  a  strategic  view 
in  the   fashioning  of   foreign   policy. 

There  are  two  ways  the  FPRI  might  Im- 
prove Its  performance  In  these  areas:  a)  first, 
'  by  broadening  its  sources  to  many  more  uni- 
versities and  the  talents  It  seeks,  particu- 
larly in  the  field  of  economics,  b)  second, 
by  ensuring  that  the  FPRI  program  gives 
a  better  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
strategy.  Toward  this  end,  the  FPRI  should 
consider  a  long-range  planning  group,  with 
varying  and  rotating  membership,  to  com- 
pose the  annual  strategic  review  proposed  in 
"A  Pressing  Need";  to  devise  new  approaches 
for  the  inculcation  of  the  strategic  "view" 
in  the  United  States;  and  to  prepare  a  new 
statement  on  the  major  U.S.  strategic  rela- 
tlonshipa — the  Soviet  Union  and  the  PRC — 
which  might  make  the  successor  Protracted 
Conflict. 


WASHINOTON  POST  liCAKES  CASE 
FOR  GRAIN  RBBERVBB 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
February  25  editorial  page  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  contains  a  statement  en- 
titled "Wheat  and  the  Weather."  The 
editorial  Is  interesting  for  two  reasons: 
First,  as  an  indication  of  the  mount- 
ing emphasis  and  concern  large  metro- 
politan newspapers  are  giving  to  the  all 
important  problem  of  feeding  our  Na- 
tion as  well  as  other  people  aroimd  the 
world.  It  is  only  in  recent  years  that 
city  papers  gave  more  than  passing  no- 
tice to  farmers  and  the  things  that  they 
do  which  keeps  the  country  going.  In- 
deed. 10  years  ago  the  traditional  Au- 
gust 10  USDA  crop  forecast  would  re- 
ceive a  "ho-hum"  two-paragraph  story 
on  page  47  of  any  of  our  major  news- 
papers. Now,  that  stoi-y  is  front  page 
news  for  major  papers.  Needless  to  say 
I  am  pleased  at  the  growing  concern 
city  dwellers  have  for  the  welfare  of  the 
farm  community.  For  years  I  have 
spoken  to  this  interdependency  in  near- 
ly every  major  city  in  this  country. 

Second,  of  more  than  passing  Interest 
to  me  is  the  statement  in  the  Post  that 
the  answer  to  getting  us  through  short 
crop  years  both  domestically  and  abroad 
is  "a  network  of  national  and  interna- 
tional grain  reserves,  systematically 
built  up  in  the  good  years  and  drawn 
down  in  the  bad." 

Since  I  have  been  advocating  precise- 
ly this  concept  for  the  last  decade,  and 
since  I  want  to  insure  wider  attention 
to  the  Post's  position.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Wheat  and  the   Weathck 

The  drought  In  the  western  wheat  belt  has 
been  growing  steadily  more  serious  since  early 
last  fall.  The  damage  has  not  reached  the 
dimensions  of  an  emergency.  But  it  Is  the 
kind  of  unforeseen  misfortune  that,  for  a 
prudent  government,  would  switch  on  a  yel- 
low light — a  wanUng  not  to  take  huge  crops 
for  granted.  It  Is  a  reminder  that  the  Ford 
administration's  custom  of  leaving  every- 
thing to  day-to-day,  off-the-cuff  decisions  Is 
not  good  enough.  The  administration  Is  in 
the  habit  of  trusting  to  luck,  but  this  year 
may  not  be  a  very  lucky  one. 

The  drought  covers  a  wide  band  from  west- 
em  Texas  up  into  Nebraska.  Last  September 
the  winter  wheat  there  was  sowed  In  soil  too 
dry  for  normal  germination.  There  was  rain 
later  in  the  fall  but,  when  winter  came  and 
the  wind  began  to  blow,  the  wheat  had  not 
developed  enough  of  a  root  structure  to  hold 
the  soil  in  place.  It's  been  a  dry  winter,  and 
now  some  of  the  farmers  have  begun  to  plow 
under  their  stunted  crops  to  control  the 
erosion  of  their  fields. 

This  drought  affects  only  part  of  the  wheat 
belt,  and  even  there  the  crop  will  not  be  en- 
tirely lost.  But  while  it  might  mean  only  a 
10  per  cent  drop  in  the  final  harvest,  that  10 
per  cent  would  constitute  a  significant  tight- 
ening of  the  world's  food  supply.  So  far, 
grain  crops  appear  to  be  normal  In  the  other 
major  producing  areas.  But  it  Is  very  early  to 
begin  gambling  on  big  harvests  elsewhere  to 
balance  a  poor  one  here.  Last  year  it  was 
July  before  the  disastrous  shortfall  in  the 
Ru.snian  grain  crops  became  apparent.  As  w* 
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bare  all  repe«t«dly  seen  orar  the  past  mntA 
year*,  crop  fonoaats  can  swing  around  wtth 
astonlahing  ■peed- 

Should  tba  drought  get  wqim  andtba  dam- 
aga  spread,  tbe  artmlnlirtratlon  would  be 
forced  back  into  a  CamllUr  «iti*«y^  q  ^ 
leaves  the  door  open  to  foratgn  buyex*  la  a 
time  of  short  supply  at  home,  food  piloas  win 
rise  and  sharply  aggravate  the  Inllatioa.  It  tt 
tiles  to  hold  down  domestic  food  piloes  by 
cutting  exports,  it  earns  the  mlstniH  «t 
otlier  countries  counting  on  us  to  uelp  feed 
their  people — and.  more  dir«ntly,  it  upsets 
our  balance  of  trade.  The  administration  bas 
found  Itself  faced  with  thaae  choices  re- 
peatedly over  the  past  several  yeare  and  baa 
not  found  an  answer.  But  there  Is  one:  a 
network  at  national  and  international  grain 
reserves,  systematically  buUt  np  in  tha  good 
years  and  drawn  down  in  Mm  bad.  It  vould 
be  expensive  and  complicatad.  of  course;  tbe 
Ford  administration  keeps  backing  away 
from  the  Idea. 

In  most  administrations,  the  White  House 
develop  a  lively  sense  of  self-preservation 
that  tries  to  foresee  the  policy  dilemmas.  It 
Is  generally  considered  a  serious  faUure  to 
allow  the  President  to  slide  into  a  poattton 
where  all  the  choices  are  bad.  But  tha  TfotA 
White  House  has  never  acquired  this  basle 
tactical  skUl.  The  drought  has  not  yet  reached 
a  point  at  which  It  will  run  down  the  coun- 
try's grain  supplies  dangerously,  or  force  up 
food  prices,  or  threaten  export  controls.  But 
If  the  drought  goes  on  a  great  deal  longer, 
It  wlU  threaten  all  of  those  unpleasant  con- 
sequences. 


PUBLIC  PENSION  STUDY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  public 
pension  plans  are  now  on  the  aeenda  for 
congressional  study.  Recent  years  have 
brought  an  upsurge  in  Government  em- 
ployment and  at  the  same  time,  a  grow- 
ing emphasis  on  employee  benefits.  The 
combined  Influence  of  these  two  devel- 
opments have  resulted  in  explosive 
growth  of  State  and  local  pension 
systems. 

Public  employee  pension  systems  add 
up  to  an  enormous  social  and  economic 
force.  Membership  in  State-local  pension 
plans  increased  tenfold  in  the  last  three 
decades  now  covering  more  than  9  mil- 
lion workers  with  assets  in  excess  of  $70 
biUion. 

As  a  consequence  of  such  growth,  pub- 
lic pension  plans  now  occupy  an  Im- 
portant role  In  the  economy.  For  the 
public  plans  of  today  not  only  affect  mil- 
lions of  Individuals  as  participants  and 
taxpayers  but  also  possess  the  poten- 
tial for  significant  impact  on  the  economy 
in  the  capital  markets  through  their 
massive  financial  holdings. 

Their  influence  is  an  object  of  much 
concern  to  public  employees  and  their 
employers.  The  public  debate  on  this 
Issue  was  generated  by  the  enactment  of 
the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Se- 
curity Act  in  the  last  Congress.  We  recog- 
nized this  situation  in  Congress  when 
we  passed  the  pension  reform  legisla- 
tion and  the  act  provides  that  the  four 
major  committees  which  developed  the 
legislation  for  the  private  sector  to  un- 
dertake an  in-depth  study  of  the  public 
pension  system.  As  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
and  a  chief  sponsor  of  ERISA,  I  have  a 
longstanding    acquaintance    with    the 
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complex  issues  whkh  fostered  the  public 

Prior  to  ERISA,  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  ctrnducted  a 
similar  study  of  the  private  pension  sys- 
tem with  special  emphasis  on  the  need 
to  protect  the  30  million  paiticipants. 

Time  and  again,  we  found  workers  los- 
ing their  pension  credit  after  long  years 
of  service.  Public  employees  wrote  the 
committee  informing  us  of  similar  prob- 
lems in  the  public  sector.  Pension  credit 
was  lost  when  employees  changed  Jobs. 
moved  to  a  new  locality,  or  terminated 
their  emplojrment  prior  to  retirement 
age.  Sometimes,  the  pension  loss  was 
due  to  the  fine  print  in  the  plan  con- 
tract while  in  others,  it  was  simply  the 
lack  of  transferability  of  pension  credit 
between  pension  systems. 

ERISA  responded  to  the  recommenda- 
tions for  reform  made  in  the  Senate  La- 
bor Committee  study.  But  its  standards 
were  developed  to  reform  the  structure 
of  the  private  pension  system  and  public 
plans  were  not  covered  by  the  ERISA 
protections.  The  reform  movement  did 
serve  to  focus  congressional  attention  on 
the  retirement  security  afforded  public 
service  workers. 

While  Congress  was  shaping  the  future 
of  the  private  plan  system.  State  and 
local  governments  were  giving  serious 
consideration  to  the  plans  which  covered 
their  employees.  Several  States  estab- 
lished independent  pension  commissions 
to  monitor  their  plans  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations for  reform. 

Ideally,  these  study  groups  serve  to 
depoliticize  the  debate  on  public  em- 
ployee pension  benefits  by  studying  the 
issues  in  a  professional  nonpartisan 
manner  before  making  recommendations 
to  their  respective  legislatures.  Mean- 
while, the  various  congressional  commit- 
tees began  their  own  dispassionate  as- 
sessment of  the  public  system. 

Unfortunately,  the  public  employee 
pension  issue  has  become  increasingly 
politicized  in  the  last  few  months,  pri- 
marily because  of  the  urban  fiscal  crisis. 
My  concern  is  that  public  employees  will 
become  scapegoats  in  the  great  debate 
over  who  is  to  blame  for  the  fiscal  mess 
in  some  of  our  cities.  There  are  critics 
who  cite  isolated  examples  of  excessive 
benefit  levels  in  a  few  public  plains  as 
representative  of  public  employee  bene- 
fits across  the  Nation.  They  single  oirt 
these  benefits  as  the  cause  for  future 
financial  ruin. 

Yet  the  latest  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  survey  of  public  employee 
plans  found  that  the  average  monthly 
pension  benefit  for  all  State  and  local 
government  employees  was  $223.  Retire- 
ment based  on  this  monthlj'  income  alone 
would  put  an  individual  at  or  near  the 
poverty  level.  In  this  coimection,  we 
should  bear  in  mind  that  about  one-third 
of  all  public  woilcers  are  not  covered  by 
social  security  and  must  rely  exclusively 
on  their  plan  for  income  during  their 
retirement  years. 

Underlying  this  criticism,  I  detect  some 
of  the  same  old  sentiments  toward  Gov- 
emmrait  woi*ers.  Many  still  feel  that 
those  who  work  for  Government  should 
earn  less  than  those  who  work  in  private 


Industry.  Somdiow  they  expect  public 
emidoyees  to  subsidize  public  service  by 
accepting  lower  wages  and  less  retire- 
ment security. 

Hie  real  culprit  behind  escalating 
pension  costs  in  some  fiscally  strapped 
cities  is  the  lack  of  advanced  fimding 
of  the  pension  commitment.  Pension 
promises  made  in  past  years  were  not 
adequately  fimded.  Consequently,  as  the 
plans  matured  and  more  people  retired, 
the  increased  pension  costs  are  paid  by  a 
succeeding  generation  of  taxpayers. 

Unlike  their  counterparts  in  private  In- 
dustry, public  employees  contribute  tiielr 
share  of  funds  to  plan.  Pubhc  plans  with 
few  exceptions  require  employee  contai- 
butions  while  plans  in  private  industry 
are  largely  noncontributory.  Employee 
contributions  are  not  tax  deductable 
whereas  the  contributions  made  on  be- 
half of  the  employee  in  private  industry 
are  deductible  to  the  employer. 

In  the  public  system  the  pension  costs 
are  shared  by  the  employee  and  the  em- 
ployer. Many  times,  it  is  the  public  em- 
ployer which  fails  to  make  its  fair  share 
of  the  contribution. 

Not  all  Government  plans  are  un- 
funded, however.  In  fact  most  public 
plans  adhere  to  some  form  of  advanced 
funding  schedule.  But  little  is  being  done 
with  the  sizable  number  of  public  plans 
which  fund  their  obligations  on  a  pay- 
as-you-go  basis. 

These  issues  have  a  clear  implication 
for  public  policy  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. We  must  strive  to  provide  an  ob- 
jective framework  in  which  to  assess  the 
implications  of  this  enormous  public  in- 
stitutlcoi.  The  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  I*ubllc  Welfare  is  committed 
to  a  rational,  dispassionate  study  of  the 
facts  in  the  interest  of  advancing  an  In- 
formed resolution  of  the  major  policy 
questions  involved. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
cent communlcaticms  with  Jerry  Wurf, 
president  of  AFSCME  and  a  recent  state- 
ment  by  Albert  Shanker,  president  of 
UFT,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AFSCME,  AME3UCAN  FEDiatATioN  or 
State,  County,  and  Municipai, 
Emplotees, 

Washington,  D.C..  January  9,  1976. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
Chairman,  Stibcommitte  on  Z^bor,  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  VS. 
Senate,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Chairman  Williams:  Last  fall, 
APSCME  presented  testimony  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Labor  Standards 
concerning  the  operation  of  public  employee 
pension  plans.  In  our  testimony,  we  expressed 
concern  about  abuses  and  deficiencies  In  state 
and  local  government  pension  plans.  These 
Included  weak  vesting  provisions,  the  absence 
of  portability,  substandard  funding  of  plans 
and  violations  of  fiduciary  responsibUlty.  We 
also  underscored  the  importance  of  the  Con- 
gress moving  expeditiously  to  fulfill  the  man- 
date of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Se- 
curity Act  of  1974  (ERISA) ,  which  required 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
and  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
and  Finance  Committee  to  study  public  pen- 
sion plans.  We  note  that  with  only  one  year 


remaining  before  the  study  nqulred  by 
ERISA  Is  due,  the  Senate  Committees  have 
done  almost  nothing  on  the  puUic  pension 
Btady. 

Since  our  testimony,  the  public  employee 
pension  issue  has  become  Increasingly  politi- 
cized, primarUy  because  of  the  fiscal  crisis 
in  New  York  City.  It  is  becoming  Increasingly 
popular  for  journalists  and  politicians  to  draw 
the  public's  attention  to  isolated  examples  of 
exceptionaUy  high  benefit  levels.  Perhaps  the 
most  common  example  Is  the  New  York  City 
bus  driver  who  can  retire  with  an  annual 
pension  that  is  greater  than  his  last  year's 
final  wages.  The  impression  left  with  the  pub- 
lic Is  that  benefits  like  these  are  typical  of 
public  employee  pension  benefits  across  the 
coimtry  and  that  they  are  contributing,  in 
large  part,  to  the  financial  ruin  of  state  and 
local  government.  Furthermore,  public  em- 
ployee unions  are  becoming  the  "whipping 
boy";  their  so-called  "avarice"  is  seen  as  a 
major  cause  of  these  supposedly  generous 
pension  plans. 

Oiu-  union  has  compUed  a  great  deal  of 
data  on  pension  plans  affecting  our  mem- 
bers, information  which  paints  a  pictiu^ 
quite  different  from  the  poptUar  editorial 
page  misconception  of  retired  pubUc  workers 
living  in  the  lap  of  luxury.  But  the  fact  is, 
no  one  reaUy  has  the  facts.  That's  why  we 
believe  the  Congress  should  act  without  delay 
to  fulfill  its  study  mandate. 

To  acctise  public  employee  unions  of  jeop- 
ardizing the  fiscal  stability  of  state  and  local 
government  by  negotiating  "excessive"  pen- 
sion benefits  is  unreasonable.  In  the  first 
place,  most  public  pension  plans  are  not 
negotiated.  They  are  the  resiilt  of  actions 
taken  by  state  and  local  legislative  bodies, 
many  established  long  before  pubUc  employee 
unions  matured.  Where  pubUc  pension  plans 
are  negotiated,  plan  improvements  are  the 
result  of  bilateral  agreements  involving  an 
employer  as  weU  as  the  union. 

It  also  must  be  recognized  that  there  are 
a  vast  niunber  of  state  and  local  pension 
plans  providing  benefits  to  a  multiplicity  of 
employees.  Police,  firefighters,  teachers,  and 
general  employees  usually  participate  in  dif- 
ferent plans  designed  to  meet  the  circum- 
stances of  their  particular  type  of  employ- 
ment. These  plans  must  be  distinguished  so 
that  the  public  pension  issue  can  be  put  into 
a  proper  perspective. 

Our  review  of  many  large  state  and  local 
plans  covering  general  employees  shows  that 
pension  benefits  are  by  no  means  lavish.  In 
Atlanta,  where  general  city  employees  are 
not  covered  by  Social  Security,  workers  re- 
tiring after  30  years  of  service  and  with 
salaries  of  $7,000,  $7,500,  $8,000,  $8,500,  and 
$9,000  during  their  last  five  years  of  work  can 
only  expect  to  receive  a  pension  of  $4,365 
per  year — 49  percent  of  their  final  year's 
salary.  Similar  categories  of  workers  would 
receive  $5,100  (57  percent  of  final  salary) 
working  for  the  state  of  Ohio  and  $5,400  (60 
percent  of  final  salary)  with  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles,  neither  of  which  provide  Social  Se- 
curity benefits.  In  Michigan  and  Wisconsin, 
state  employees  on  the  same  salary  schedule 
would  receive  $3,600  (40  percent  of  final 
salary)  and  $3,315  (37  percent  of  salary)  re- 
spectively, although  they  also  would  receive 
Social  Security  benefits. 

Generous  pension  benefits  are  not  the  rea- 
son why  public  employers  are  confronted 
with  unfunded  pension  liabilities.  We  believe 
Investigation  will  show  that  scores  of  public 
employers,  large  and  small,  have  faUed  to 
fund  these  plans  according  to  sound  actuar- 
ial principles.  While  employees  have  been 
contributing  their  share  to  pension  funds, 
public  employers  have  faUed  to  do  so.  As  a 
result,  many  governments  now  are  being 
confronted  with  rising  pension  obligations 
which  are  soaking  up  a  greater  percentage 
of  current  revenues.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
It  Is  essential  that  any  review  of  public  plans 
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carefuUy  ftiuUyae  methods  used  to  fund  pen- 
sion braaflta. 

Finally,  It  should  be  remembered  that  pub- 
lic pension  plans  have  features  that  make 
them  less  attractive  to  the  employee  than 
private  pension  plans.  Contrary  to  many 
private  plans,  most  public  plans  are  contribu- 
tory; the  employees  themselves  pay  between 
one-third  and  half  of  the  total  pension  con- 
tributions. A  number  of  major  public  plans 
also  require  IS  to  20  years  of  service  for  work- 
ers to  gain  a  vested  right  to  a  pension.  The 
result  Is  that  many  government  employees 
never  draw  pension  benefits.  Further,  one- 
third  of  all  state  and  local  government  work- 
ers do  not  receive  Social  Security  benefits. 

AFSCMK  will  support  wholeheartedly  a 
Congressional  Investigation  of  public  pension 
plans.  Public  policy  regarding  the  pensions 
of  government  workers  must  be  considered 
within  the  framework  of  a  rational,  objec- 
tive and  dispassionate  study  such  as  that 
mandated  to  your  Committee  by  ERISA.  Tour 
Investigation  will  play  a  vital  role  in  the  cur- 
rent debate  on  public  pension  plans,  and  It 
must  proceed  at  an  accelerated  rate. 
Sincerely, 
JnBT  WxTmr,  International  President. 

JunjAMX  29,   1976. 
Mr.  JmsT  Wuar, 

Jntemational  President,  American  Federa- 
tion  0/  State,  County  and  Municipal  Em- 
ployees, Washington,  D.C. 

DsAa  PKKsmxKT  'Wxjwr:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  regarding  the  Congressional  Study  of 
the  public  employee  pension  system. 

I  certainly  share  your  concern  for  the  In- 
creasing polltlclzatlon  of  the  public  employee 
pension  Issue.  We  still  hear  the  same  old 
sentiments  about  government  workers.  Many 
expect  public  employees  to  subsidize  public 
service  by  accepting  lower  wages  and  less 
retirement. 

Enactment  of  the  pension  reforms  In  the 
private  sector  focused  Congressional  atten- 
tion on  the  need  to  determine  the  adequacy 
of  the  retirement  security  provided  em- 
ployees in  the  public  pension  system. 

As  a  chief  sponsor  of  the  1974  Pension  Re- 
form Act,  I  have  a  longstanding  acquaintance 
with  the  employee  concerns  for  the  protec- 
tion provided  for  their  hard-earned  pension 
credit.  Let  me  assiire  you  that  we  shall  vlg- 
oro\i£ly  pursue  our  Investigation  of  the  pub- 
lic system  with  special  emphasis  on  the  pro- 
tections aSorded  employee  pension  Interests. 

I  appreciate  having  the  benefit  of  your 
vlev^  s  on  this  vital  Issue. 
Sincerely. 

Hauiison  a.  Williams,  Jr., 

Chairman. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  22,  1976] 

Whkbe  W*  Stawd— AFL-CIO  Sekks  Paonc- 

nvx  FsoKaai.  Law 

HOW    SATC    AMS    PTTBUC    IMPLOTZE    PENSIONS? 

(By  Albert  Shanker) 

Public  employee  pensions  have  emerged  ss 
a  major  Issue  In  recent  months.  I^ast  week  a 
New  York  State  agency  was  rescued  from 
default  when  the  Stete  Teachers  Retirement 
System  Invested  $20  million  In  Housmg 
Finance  Agency  notes.  Last  October  and  De- 
cember, much  larger  Investments  by  New 
York  City  public  employee  pension  funds 
helped  the  city  avert  default. 

At  the  same  time,  newspaper  and  TV  edi- 
torials have  created  the  Impression  that  the 
cost  of  public  employee  peulson  funds  rather 
than  the  state  of  the  economy  Is  responsible 
for  the  fiscal  crises  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment. It  Is  repeatedly  claimed  that  public 
pensions  exceed  those  In  private  industry  and 
that  benefits  paid  are  exorbitant.  Public  em- 
ployees are  thus  In  the  curious  position  of 
being  asked  to  rescue  ailing  governments 
with  funds  that  are  blamed  for  causing  th* 
crisis. 

The  Issues  are  clearly  national.  Public  em- 


ployee pension  fund  a.<»ets  across  the  coun- 
try are  now  estimated  at  $99  billion.  The 
AFL-CIO  Executive  CouncU  last  week  caUed 
for  Congressional  action  to  provide  federal 
protection  for  public  employee  pension 
funds.  Here  Is  the  statement  adopted  at  the 
Council's  meeting  in  Florida: 

In  1974,  the  Employees  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  (ERISA)  was  enacted  Into  law 
providing  minimum  standards  for  private 
pension  plans,  regiUation  of  pension  funds 
and  Investments,  and  termination  Insurance 
to  protect  pensions. 

Congress  considered  but  rejected  proposals 
to  cover  retirement  systems  of  state  and  local 
governments  under  this  legUlatlon.  A  major 
objection  was  that  the  financial  stability  and 
strength  of  state  and  local  governments,  as 
contrasted  to  private  employers,  made  such 
protection  unnecessary.  Recent  developments 
have  made  readily  apparent  the  fallacy  of 
this  argument. 

Pension  plans  of  state  and  local  govern- 
mental bodies  are  badly  in  need  of  reform. 
A  major  reason  their  costs  have  Increased  In 
recent  years  Is  past  underfundlng  and  the 
use  of  "pay  as  you  go "  financing  of  public 
penaloa  plana.  State  and  local  governments 
s<unetlmes  agree  to  Improve  pension  plans 
for  public  employees  in  lieu  of  wage  Increases 
and  then  postpone  payments  for  these  Im- 
provements to  future  administrations  and 
future  generations  of  taxpayers.  Obviously 
this  does  not  serve  the  best  Interests  of  state 
and  local  governments,  their  employees  or  the 
taxpayers.  Slate  and  local  governments  have 
too  often  tolerated  flagrant  abuses  of  fidu- 
ciary responsibilities  and  unauthorized  use 
of  pension  funds. 

There  are  many  similarities  between  pub- 
lic and  private  pension  plans,  but  there  are 
also  many  differences.  Though  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  ERISA  could  serve  as  a  model,  many 
modifications  would  have  to  be  made  in  leg- 
islation applying  to  public  pension  plans. 
Careful  study  of  the  vast,  complex  public 
employee  pension  system  is  essential  before 
enactment  of  a  law.  Fortunately,  Congress, 
in  passing  the  pension  reform  bill,  requested 
a  study  of  public  employee  pension  plans  to 
prepare  for  their  possible  coverage  by  a  new 
pension  law.  We  urge  speedy  completion  of 
that  study. 

Public  employees  have  been  made  the 
scapegoat  for  the  financial  crisis  of  state  and 
local  governments.  Contrary  to  a  widespread 
myth,  most  public  employee  pension  plana 
are  not  generous  In  benefits,  vesting  and 
other  provisions  and  have  not  contributed  to 
the  financial  crisis  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. The  truth  Is: 

The  average  monthlv  benefit  for  all  state 
and  local  government  employees  was  only 
$223  In  1972,  according  to  a  U.S.  Census  Bu- 
reau survey. 

Only  about  10  per  cent  of  private  pension 
plans  are  contributory,  according  to  a  recent 
survey.  More  than  90  per  cent  of  public  em- 
ployees make  pension  contributions  and  pay 
for  a  large  portion  of  their  retirement 
benefits. 

Public  employee  fringe  benefits  lag  behind 
private  industry.  Though  public  employees 
have  made  significant  wage  gains  in  recent 
years,  their  wages  still  lag  behind  those  in 
the  private  sector. 

Blaming  public  employees  for  financial 
troubles  Is  a  frequent  cop-out  for  public  ad- 
ministrators. Public  employees  did  not  create 
the  often  inefficient,  costly,  fragmented  struc- 
ture of  state  and  local  governments:  nor  are 
they  responsible  for  the  underfundlng  of 
pension  systems. 

Public  employees  give  dedicated  service,  all 
too  often  at  lower  wages  and  frtnge  benefits 
than  their  counterparts  in  private  industry. 
Like  all  workers,  they  are  entitled  to  protec- 
tion for  their  earned  pension  rights.  They 
need  protection  and  minimum  standards  In: 

1.  Reporting  and  dlsclomir*.  PubUc  em- 
ployees  are  entitled  to  Information  on  the 


major  provisions  of  their  pension  plans  in 
clear  and  understandable  language.  All  o<b«r 
information  pertinent  to  the  operation  of  the 
plan  should  be  available  to  them  and  to  the 
public. 

2.  Fiduciary  responsibility.  Mismanage- 
ment and  improper  Investment  of  public  pen- 
sion funds  have  jeopardized  workers'  pension 
rights.  Both  employees  and  taxpayers  are  en- 
titled to  protection  against  such  abuses. 

3.  Participation  and  vesting.  Many  public 
bodies  have  vesting  standards  that  fall  far 
short  of  those  legally  required  for  private 
pension  plans. 

4.  Funding.  The  taxing  power  of  govern- 
ment is  not  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  allow 
the  lax  funding  methods  that  have  been  ap- 
plied to  many  public  employee  pension  fimds. 

6.  Planned  termination  Insurance.  PubUc 
employees  should  have  their  earned  pension 
rights  guaranteed  in  the  event  their  plan 
terminates. 

Therefore,  tha  AFL-CIO  iirges  the  Congre« 
to  enact  legislation  as  soon  as  possible  to 
provide  effective  and  appropriate  protections 
for  the  pension  rights  of  employees  of  state 
and  local  government  agencies.  We  insist 
public  workers  have  the  same  rights  as  an 
other  workers. 
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HANDGUN  CONTROL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  both  the 
House  and  Senate  Judiciary  Committees 
are  currently  in  the  process  of  once  more 
considering  handgun  control  legislation. 
The  public  debate  on  this  controversial 
issue  continues,  and  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Treasury  statistics  tell  us  that  an  in- 
creasing number  of  crimes  are  being 
committed  with  cheap,  easily  acquired 
handguns. 

Those  in  favor  of  gun  controls  want  to 
either  ban  the  private  ownerslUp  of 
handguns  or  Impose  rigid  gim  registra- 
tion. There  are  others,  however,  who  take 
a  more  commonsense  approach — ^punish 
those  who  use  weapons  in  the  commission 
of  a  crime. 

For  many  years  this  Senator  has  sup- 
ported the  idea  that  any  additional  legis- 
lative gun  controls  are  a  State  and  local 
problem.  The  conditions  of  life  in  western 
Utah  are  immeasurably  different  than 
the  West  Side  of  New  York  City.  To  pro- 
pose and  enforce  a  national  system  of 
laws  to  deal  with  local  gun  crimes  can- 
not logically  or  practically  be  accom- 
plished. 

The  Federal  role  in  the  control  of 
handguns  is  adequately  outlined  in  pres- 
ent congressional  legislation,  namely  the 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968 — Public  Law  90- 
618,  and  as  amended  by  title  IV  of  Public 
Law  90-351.  Those  statutes  prescribe  the 
regulations  for  the  licensing  of  manufac- 
turers, distributors,  and  dealers:  inter- 
state shipments;  Imports  from  overseas; 
and  prohibitions  of  sales  to  certain 
classes  of  persons  such  as  those  convicted 
of  certain  crimes,  fugitives  from  Justice, 
unlawful  users  of  marihuana  or  any  de- 
pressant or  stimulant  drug,  and  adjudi- 
cated as  a  mental  defective  or  has  been 
committed  to  any  mental  institution. 

One  procedure  in  the  Federal  statute 
was  clarifleu  and  improved  by  a  recent 
Supreme  Court  decision,  Barrett  against 
United  States.  The  Court  held  that  sec- 
tion 922(h)  of  Utle  18  U.S.C.,  making  it 
unlawful  for  a  convicted  felon  "to  re- 
ceive any  firearm  or  ammunition  which 
has  been  shipped  or  transported  in  Inter- 


state or  foreign  oommerce,"  applied  to  a 
convicted  fdom'k  intovtate  purchase 
from  a  retaQ  dealer  of  a  flreann  that 
prevlouflly,  but  Indcpendoitly  of  the 
felon's  receipt,  has  been  transported  tn 
interstate  commerce  from  the  manufac- 
turer to  a  distributor  and  then  from  the 
distributor  to  the  dealer. 

In  additlMi.  a  tightening  of  language 
on  stopping  Imports  on  certain  guns 
should  be  made  to  Include  parts  of  such 
guns  which  can  be  assembled  Into  com- 
plete and  f  imctlonal  weapons  within  the 
United  Stotes. 

Also,  a  revision  and  complete  funding 
of  the  monitoring  of  licensed  dealers  by 
the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms,  ATP,  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  De- 
partment is  needed  in  order  to  hold  them 
to  a  strict  accountability  for  compliance 
with  existing  regulations.  Such  regula- 
tions Include  salas  to  certain  persons,  as 
enumerated  in  section  922(d)  of  title  18, 
and  recordkeeping  requirements  of  the 
number  and  types  of  handguns  pur- 
chased. 

It  would  also  Include  an  ample  in- 
crease in  enforcement  personnel.  Notable 
in  this  regard  was  President  Ford's  re- 
quest in  his  crime  message  to  the  Con- 
gress for  an  additional  500  agents  within 
the  ATP  for  Increased  Inspection  and 
enf  orcanent  duties.  Especially  pertinent 
was  the  President's  statonent  that: 

At  the  time,  however,  we  must  make  cer- 
tain that  our  effix^ts  to  regulate  the  Illicit 
use  of  handgiuis  do  not  infringe  upon  the 
rights  of  law  abiding  citizens.  I  am  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  Federal  registration  of  guns 
or  the  licensing  of  gun  owners.  I  will  oppose 
any  effort  to  impose  such  requirements  as  a 
matter  of  Federal  policy. 

Mr.  President,  aside  from  the  amend- 
ments needed  for  improving  present 
Federal  statutes  as  generally  set  forth  in 
these  remarks,  further  leglslaticm  should 
be  left  to  State  and  local  authorities.  It 
is  they  who  have  the  chief  responsibility 
for  law  enforcement  xmder  our  pattern 
of  government  in  the  Ulnted  States.  It 
Is  the  State  and  local  authorities  who 
know  the  conditions  and  requirements  in 
their  respective  jurisdictions,  and  how 
enforcement  can  be  achieved  to  meet 
such  situations. 

An  excellent  example  of  efforts  by 
State  govnuments  to  crack  down  on 
criminal  offenders  using  firearms  Is  the 
State  of  MissourL  In  the  revision  of  its 
criminal  code,  the  Missouri  State  Senate 
has  added  a  provision  calling  for  man- 
datory sentences  of  3  years  for  a  first 
weapons  felony  offense.  10  years  for  a 
second  offense,  and  20  years  for  three- 
time  losers.  This  is  a  tough  law.  but  one 
tliat  should  reduce  weapons-related  of- 
fenses. 

Mr,  President,  the  full  story  about  the 
proposed  law  in  Missouri  Is  told  in  an  ar- 
ticle wliich  appeared  in  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  on  Tuesday.  Febru- 
ary 17.  1976.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
end  of  my  ronarks. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  has  made 
it  clear  on  a  number  of  occasions  that 
crime  is  essentially  a  State  and  local 
problem.  The  passage  of  g\m  control 
laws  to  toughen  penalties  for  weapons 
felony  offenses  is  in  the  main,  and  from 
this  point  on,  a  State  and  local  matter. 


The  sooner  the  Congress  realizes  this 
fact,  and  the  sooner  more  State  legisla- 
tures act,  the  sooner  we  wOl  be  able  to 
control  the  misuse  of  handguns  In 
America. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Touch  Weapons  Law  roa  Missottxi 

It  l8  becoming  more  and  more  evident  that 
Mlssourians  who  obey  the  law  are  getting 
sick  and  tired  of  those  who  don't.  And  there 
are  firm  indloatlons  that  they  Intend  to  do 
something  about  it. 

One  encouraging  sign  pointing  in  that 
direction  is  the  state  Senate's  approval  of 
tough  mandatory  sentences  for  persons  con- 
victed of  committing  crimes  with  a  firearm 
or  any  other  deadly  weapon.  An  amendment 
to  this  effect,  introduced  by  Columbia  Repub- 
lican Sen.  Larry  R.  Marshall  smd  adopted 
by  voice  vote,  lias  been  made  part  of  the 
proposed  revision  of  the  state's  criminal  code 
which  the  Senate  Is  now  debating.  Sponsor 
of  this  comprehensive,  283-page  bill  Is  Sen. 
Ike  Skelton,  Lexington  Democrat. 

The  Marshall  law  provision  calls  for  man- 
datory sentences  of  three  years  for  a  first 
weapons  felony  offense,  10  years  for  a  second 
offense  and  20  years  for  three -time  losers. 
This  means  that  a  person  using  a  deadly 
weapon  In  a  crime  would  be  required  to  serve 
the  weapons  sentence  In  addition  to  any 
term  Imposed  for  the  robbery,  with  no  parole 
<x  probation  from  the  weapons  crime  Im- 
prisonment. 

A  similar  law  was  enacted  by  a  heavy 
majority  vote  in  the  Florida  Legislature  last 
year  and  went  into  effect  Oct.  1.  While  It's 
stlU  too  soon  to  measure  the  Impact  of  the 
law  on  crime,  authorities  there  are  hopeful 
that  it  wlU  prove  a  major  deterrent  to 
violence.  The  state  has  even  launched  a 
milllon-doUar  campaign  publicizing  the  new 
law  mandating  a  three-year  prison  term  for 
gun-related  crimes  to  make  sure  that  poten- 
tial criminals  get  the  message. 

The  need  for  such  stern  legislation  in 
Florida  was  clear.  As  <AclaIs  there  point 
out,  Florida's  crime  rate  Increased  36  per 
cent  during  last  year  as  compared  to  the 
national  average  of  18  per  cent. 

And  what  about  Missouri?  While  the 
statewide  figures  for  1975  are  not  coii^>lete, 
there  are  alarming  indications  that  the  war 
against  crime  as  it  Is  now  being  waged  is  not 
succeeding.  Rural  sheriffs,  for  example,  say 
that  the  rate  of  crime  increase  in  many 
areas  is  considerably  above  the  natlcmal 
average.  The  pattern  appears  much  the  same 
for  suburban  sections.  Not  only  is  crime 
rising  but  In  St.  Louis  County  police  records 
show  that  the  number  of  weapons  taken  off 
the  streets  by  police  has  Increased  a  dramatic 
194  per  cent  In  the  last  five  years.  There  is 
no  way  of  knowing  the  number  of  weapons 
which  havent  been  recovered  by  police  and 
which  in  the  wrong  hands  become  instru- 
ments of  terror  and  violence. 

Proponents  of  gun  c<mtrol  argue  that 
legislation  should  be  drawn  to  outlaw  the 
private  ownership  of  handguns,  or,  falling 
In  that,  that  there  should  be  gun  registra- 
tion. Either  of  these  two  approaches  to  the 
problem  of  crime  would  be  pointless.  Laws 
shotild  be  aimed  at  the  people  who  wrongly 
use  any  kind  of  deadly  weapons.  Punishment 
should  be  exacted  against  them. 

That  is  v^y  the  Marshall  plan  makes  so 
much  sense.  If  legislators  get  bogged  down 
in  debate  over  the  merits  of  the  prc^KMed 
criminal  code  revision,  that  is  no  reason  that 
efforts  to  get  a  strong  criminal -control  meas- 
ure on  the  books  should  be  frustrated. 

A  separate  Marshall  Bill,  Identical  In 
nature  to  the  criminal  code  amendment.  Is 
on  the  Senate  calendar.  This  could — and 
should — be  given  priority  attention  If  the 
need  arises.   With  moves  expected  on  the 


House  floor  to  get  a  tou^  mandatory  sen- 
tencing bUl  passed,  the  mood  of  the  OenanO. 
Assembly  appears  right  for  strong  anti- 
crime  legislation  In  Missouri. 


TAX  TIPS  FOR  OUR  NATION'S 
SENIOR  CITIZENS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  greatest  inequities  in  our  Nation's 
Federal  taxation  system  is  that  mlllkms 
of  Americans  needlessly  overpay  their 
Income  taxes  each  year.  Most  are  im- 
aware  of  the  helpful  deductions  Congress 
has  enacted  tlutnie^out  the  years  de- 
signed to  save  ttiem  considerable  tax 
dollars  on  tax  returns. 

Unfortimately,  the  vast  majority  of 
the  Nation's  taxpayers — especially  our 
older  citizens — cannot  afford  the  tre- 
mendous cost  of  seeking  professional  as- 
sistance through  private  inc(Mne  tax 
preparation  companies.  Once  again, 
those  who  can  least  afford  it,  have  the 
most  to  lose  from  the  lack  of  c<^erent  in- 
formation on  our  Nation's  tax  laws. 

To  provide  protection  against  this 
serious  handicap,  the  Committee  on 
Aging,  on  which  I  serve,  has  pnUlshed  a 
checklist  of  itemized  deductlims  for 
elderly  persons  and,  of  course,  other  age 
groups  as  well. 

The  information  ccmtained  in  this  im- 
portant publication  will  hopefully  pro- 
vide millions  of  Americans  with  appro- 
priate remedies  to  lessen  their  individual 
tax  burdens. 

This  publication  contains  important 
information  on  most  allowable  deduc- 
tions, for  example,  for  those  Americans 
who  itemize  their  deductions,  this  check- 
list can  be  advantageous  in  determining 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  more  bene- 
ficial to  claim  the  standard  deduction. 

In  my  home  State  of  Massachusetts,  as 
across  the  Nation,  the  serious  economic 
crisis  which  deeply  affects  our  Nation's 
older  citizens  warrants  greater  national 
attention.  This  important  publication  is 
just  a  small  step  by  Congress  to  insure 
that  beneficial  information  on  our  Na- 
tion's tax  laws  is  available  to  all  Ameri- 
cans regardless  of  their  individual  in- 
come. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  Aging  pub- 
lication: "Protecting  Older  Americans 
Against  Overpa3Tnent  of  Income  Taxes." 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  publica- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Checklist  or  Itemized  Deductiojts  for 
Schedule  A  (Form  1040) 

MEOTCAL  AND  DENTAL  EXPENSES 

Medical  and  dental  expenses  (unreim- 
bursed by  insurance  or  otherwise)  are  de- 
ductible to  the  extent  that  they  exceed  3% 
of  a  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  Income  (line 
15,  Form  1040). 

INSCSANCE  PRXMTDMS 

One-half  of  medical,  hospital  or  health  In- 
surance premlimis  are  deductible  (up  to 
$150)  without  regard  to  the  3%  limitation 
for  other  medical  expenses.  The  remainder  of 
these  premlimiis  can  be  deducted,  but  Is  sub- 
ject to  the  3  %  rule. 

DKCGS   ANB    MEZaCXNES 

Included  In  medical  expenses  (subject  to 
3%  rule)   but  only  to  extent  exceeding  1% 
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of    adj\i8t«d    gross    Income    (Iln*    16,    Form 
1040). 

OTHBI    MBIICAI.   EXPENSES 

Other  allowable  medical  and  dental  ex- 
penses (subject  to  3"c  limitation)  : 

Abdominal  supports  (prescribed  by  a  doc- 
tor). 

Acupuncture  services. 

Ambulance  hire, 

Anestbetliit, 

Arch  supports  (prescribed  by  a  doctor), 

Artificial  limbs  and  teeth. 

Back  supports  (prescribed  bv  a  doctor). 

Braces. 

Capital  expenditures  for  medical  purposes 
(e.g..  elevator  for  persons  with  a  heart  ail- 
ment)— deductible  to  the  extent  that  the 
cost  of  the  capital  expenditure  exceeds  the 
increase  in  value  to  your  home  because  of 
the  capital  expenditure.  Taxpayer  should 
have  an  independent  appraisal  made  to  re- 
flect clearly  the  Increase  In  value. 

Cardiographs, 

Chiropodist. 

Chiropractor, 
f     Christian  Science  practitioner,  authorized. 

Convalescent  home  ( for  medical  treatment 
only). 

Crutches. 

Dental  services  (e.g..  cleaning.  X-ray.  fill- 
ing teeth). 
Dentures, 

Dermatologist. 
•    Eyeglasses. 

Food  or  beverage.^  specially  prescribed  by 
a  physician  (for  treatment  of  illness,  and  In 
addition  to.  not  as  substitute  for.  regular 
diet:  physician's  statement  needed). 

Gynecologist. 

Hearing  aids  and  batteries. 

Home  health  services. 

Hospital  exp>enses. 

Insulin  treatment. 

Invalid  chair. 
-    Lab  tests, 

Llpreadlng  lesao.'is  (designed  to  ovwcome  a 
handicap) , 

Neurologist. 

Nursing  services  (for  medical  care,  includ- 
ing nurse's  board  paid  by  you). 

Occupational  therapist. 

Ophthalmologist. 

Optician. 

Optometrist. 

Oral  surgery. 

Osteopath,  licensed. 

Pediatrician, 

Physical  examinations. 

Physician. 

Physical  therapist. 

Podiatrist. 

P.sychlatrlst. 

Psychoanalyst. 

Psychologist. 

Psychotherapy, 

Radium  therapy. 

SacroUlac  belt  (prescribed  bv  a  doctor), 

Seeing-eye  dog  and  maintenance. 

Speech  therapist. 
.   Splints. 

/    Supplementary  medical  insurance  (Part  B) 
under  Medicare, 

S  -Siu-geon. 

/■  Telephone  teletype  ^)eclal  communica- 
tions equipment  for  the  deaf. 

Transportation  expenses  for  medical  pur- 
poses (7*  per  mile  plus  parking  and  tolls  or 
actual  fares  for  taxi,  buses,  etc.), 

>«    Vaccines. 

'  Vitamins  prescribed  by  a  doctor  (but  not 
taken  as  a  food  supplement  or  to  preserve 
Ceneral  health), 

\,   Wheelchairs, 
\  Whirlpool  baths  for  medical  purposes, 

^    X-rays. 


Real  estate. 

State  and  local  gasoline, 


General  sales. 

State  and  local  income. 

Personal  property. 

If  sales  tax  Ubles  are  used  In  arriving  at 
your  deduction,  you  may  add  to  the  Mw/^ii»t 
shown  in  the  tax  tables  only  the  sales  tax 
paid  on  the  purchase  of  Ave  classes  of  items: 
automobiles,  airplanes,  boats,  mobile  homes, 
and  materials  used  to  build  a  new  home 
when  you  are  your  own  contractor. 

When  using  the  sales  tax  tables,  add  to 
your  adjusted  gross  Income  any  nontaxable 
Income  (e.g..  Social  Secvirlty.  Veterans'  pen- 
sion or  compensation  payments.  Railroad 
Retirement  annuities,  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, untaxed  portion  of  long-term  capital 
gains,  recovery  of  pension  costs,  dividends  ex- 
clusion, interest  on  municipal  bonds,  unem- 
ployment and  public  assistance  payments). 

CONTKIBUTIONS 

In  general,  contributions  may  be  deducted 
up  to  60  percent  of  your  adjusted  gross 
income  (line  16.  Form  1040).  However,  con- 
tributions to  certain  private  nonprofit  foun- 
dations, veterans  organizations,  or  fraternal 
societies  are  limited  to  20'  c  of  adjusted  gross 
income. 

Cash  contributions  to  qualified  organiza- 
tions for  (1)  religious,  charlUble,  scientific, 
literary  or  educational  purposes,  (2)  jM'eTen- 
tlon  of  cruelty  to  children  or  animals,  or 
(3)  Federal  State  or  local  governmental  units 
(tuition  for  children  attending  parochial 
schools  is  not  deductible).  Fair  market 
value  of  property  (e.g.,  clothing,  books, 
equipment,  furniture)  for  charitable  pur- 
poses. ( For  gifts  of  appreciated  property,  spe- 
cial rxiles  apply.  Contact  local  IRS  office.) 

Travel  expenses  (actual  or  7<  per  mile 
plus  parking  and  tolls)  for  charlUble  pur- 
poses (may  not  deduct  insurance  or  deprecia- 
tion in  either  case) . 

Cost  and  upkeep  of  uniforms  used  In 
charitable  activities  (e.g.,  scoutmaster) . 

Purchase  of  goods  or  tickets  from  chari- 
table organizations  (excess  of  amount  paid 
over  the  fair  market  value  of  the  goods 
or  services) . 

Out-of-pocket  expenses  (e.g..  postage,  sta- 
tionery, phone  calls)  while  rendering  serv- 
ices for  charitable  organizations. 

Care  of  unrelated  student  in  taxpayer's 
home  under  a  written  agreement  with  a 
qualifying  organization  (deduction  Is  limited 
to  $50  per  month) . 

INTEREST 

Home  mortgage. 

Auto  loan. 

Installment  purchases  (television,  washer, 
dryer,  etc.). 

Bank  credit  card— can  deduct  the  finance 
charge  as  Interest  If  no  part  Is  for  service 
charges,  loan  fees,  credit  investigation  fees, 
or  similar  charges. 

Points — deductible  as  Interest  by  buyer 
where  financing  agreement  provides  that 
they  are  to  be  paid  for  use  of  lender's  money. 
Not  deductible  If  points  represent  charges 
for  services  rendered  by  the  lending  Institu- 
tion (e.g.,  VA  loan  points  are  service  charges 
and  are  not  deductible  as  Interest).  Not  de- 
ductible If  paid  by  seller  (are  treated  as  sell- 
ing expenses  and  represent  a  reduction  of 
amount  realized) . 

Penalty  for  prepayment  of  a  mortgage — 
deductible  as  Interest. 

Revolving  charge  accoimts — ^may  deduct 
the  "finance  charge"  If  the  charges  are  based 
on  your  unpaid  balance  and  computed 
monthly. 

Other  charge  accounts  for  installment  pur- 
chases— may  deduct  the  lesser  of  ( 1 )  6%  of 
the  average  monthly  balance  (average 
monthly  balance  equals  the  total  of  the  un- 
p<ad  balances  for  all  U  months,  divided  by 
12)  or  (2)  the  portion  of  the  total  fee  or 
service  charge  allocable  to  the  year. 


CASrALTT   OS  THEFT  LOOSES 

Casualty  (e.g..  tornado,  flood,  storm,  fire, 
or  auto  accident  provided  not  catised  by  will- 
ful act  or  wUlful  negllgenoe)  or  tiMft  losses 
to  nonbusiness  prc^>erty — the  amount  of 
your  casualty  loss  deduction  Is  generally  the 
lesser  of  ( 1 )  the  decrease  in  fair  market  value 
of  the  property  as  a  result  of  the  casualty,  or 
(2)  your  adjusted  basis  In  the  property.  This 
amount  must  be  further  reduced  by  any  in- 
surance  or  other  recovery,  and,  in  the  case  of 
property  held  for  personal  use,  by  the  tlOO 
limitation.  You  may  use  Form  4684  for  com- 
puting your  personal  casualty  loss. 

CHIU)   AND   DISABLED   DEPENDENT  CAKE   EXPENSES 

A  taxpayer  who  maintains  a  household 
may  claim  a  deduction  for  employment- 
related  expenses  Incurred  in  obtaining  can 
for  a  (1)  dependent  who  Is  under  15.  (8) 
physically  or  mentally  disabled  dependent, 
or  (3)  disabled  spouse.  The  maximum  allow- 
able deduction  Is  $400  a  month  (#4,800  a 
year) .  As  a  general  rule,  employment-related 
expenses  are  deductible  only  If  Incurred  for 
services  for  a  quallfymg  individual  in  the 
taxpayer's  household.  However,  an  exception 
exists  for  child  care  expenses  (as  distin- 
guished from  a  disabled  dependent  or  a  dis- 
abled spouse) .  In  this  case,  expenses  outside 
the  household  (e.g.,  day  care  expenditures) 
are  deductible,  but  the  maximum  deduction 
is  $200  per  month  for  one  ciilld,  $300  per 
month  for  two  children,  and  $400  per  month 
for  three  or  more  obUdren. 

When  a  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  Income 
(line  15.  Form  1040)  exceeds  $18,000,  the  de- 
duction is  reduced  by  $1  for  each  $2  of  in- 
come above  this  amount.  For  further  infor- 
mation about  child  and  dependent  care  de- 
ducUons.  see  Publication  603,  Child  Care  and 
Disabled  Dependent  Care,  avaUable  free  at 
Internal  Revenue  offices. 

IflSCBLXANEODS 

Alimony  and  separate  maintenance  (peri- 
odic payments). 

Appraisal  fees  for  casualty  loss  or  to  de- 
termine the  fair  market  value  of  charitable 
contributions. 

Union  dues. 

Cost  of  preparation  of  income  tax  return. 

Cost  of  tools  for  employee  (depreciated 
over  the  useful  life  of  the  tools) . 

Dues  for  Chamber  of  Commerce  (if  as  a 
business  expense). 

Rental  cost  of  a  safe-deposit  box  for  in- 
come-producing property. 

Fees  paid  to  investment  counselors. 

Subscriptions  to  business  publications. 

Telephone  and  postage  in  connection  with 
investments. 

Uniforms  required  for  employment  and 
not  generally  wearable  off  the  Job. 

Maintenance  of  uniforms  required  for  em- 
ployment. 

Special  safety  apparel  (e^;.,  steel  toe  safety 
shoes  or  helmets  worn  by  construction  work- 
ers;  special  masks  worn  by  welders). 

Business  entertainment  expenses. 

Business  gift  expenses  not  exceeding  $26 
per  recipient. 

Employment  agency  fees  under  certain 
circumstances. 

Cost  of  a  periodic  physical  examination  if 
required  by  employer. 

Cost  of  installation  and  maintenance  of  a 
telephone  required   by  the  taxpayer's  em- 
ployment (deduction  based  on  business  use). 
Cost  of  bond  If  required  for  employment. 
Expenses  of  an  office  in  your  home  if  em- 
ployment requires  it. 

Payments  made  by  a  teacher  to  a  substi- 
tute. 

Educational  expenses  required  by  your  em- 
ployer to  maintain  your  poaltlon  or  for  main- 
taining or  sharpening  your  skills  for  your 
employment. 
Potitical  Cmmpaign  Contributions.— Tax- 
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payers  may  now  claim  ettbar  a  deduction  must  be  filed  with  the  income  tax  return  of     tributed  an  excellent  article  '"l!h&  Perils 
(line  33,  Schedule  A,  Vona  10|0)  or  a  eiedtt  the  person  vbo  daUna  the  d^Mndency  de-     ^f  iTv-nnrt  AJTanirtnTafinn  ••  fA  fha  Tir«<,», 
(Sne  51,  Form  1040) .  tor  cam]^  contribu-  ^ucttOTTptorm  3130  (Iftiltlple  Support  Dec-     f^^S^f     ^              *          *^ 
tiooB  to  an  individual  wlio  la  a  eaiuUiUte  for  laratlon)  may  be  ttMd  tm  this  piupoee.              ^^vua  ^%^  ,      ,      .          ^       .      ^     ;, 
nomlnatloii  or  electtcm  to  any  Federal.  Sti^te^  Sale  of  Personal  Besidence  bg  Blderli/  Tax-         *""•  Leoeck  clearly  understands   the 
or  local  office  In  ai^  prlmaiy.  general  or  q>e-  payers. — ^A   taxpayer  may  elect   to  exclude     economics  of  international  trade  better 
cial  election.  The  deduction  or  credit  Is  also  from  gros^  Income  part  or,  under  certain  clr-     than  many  other  self-appointed  experts 
applicable  for  any  (1)  committee  supporting  cumstances,  all  of  the  gain  from  the  sale  of     who  have  so  loudly  denounced  agricul- 
a  candidate  for  Federal.  State,  ox  local  elec-  hte  personal  residence,  provided:                         tural  exports  over  the  past  few  months 
tlve  public  office,    (2)    naUonal  committee  1.  He  was  66  or  older  before  the  date  of  the         t  share  Mr    I^beck's  view  thn.t  »io 
of  a  national  poUtlcal  party.  (3)  State  com-  sale,  and                                                                  suspension  OT  r^c^n  erf  t^S  ^erlc^S- 
mlttee  of  a  national  pollUcal  party,  at  (4)  2.  He  owned  and  occupied  the  property  as     t^!^io7J^.+c  «««  !l^^K^f-  Jt^  ^^ 
local  committee  of  a  national  poUUcal  party,  his  personal  residence  for  a  period  totaUng     ""? ,  e^POT'S  can  COntriDUte  more  tO  the 
The  maximum  deduction  is  $100  ($200  for  at  least  5  years  within  the  8-year  period  end-     IMODlem  of  inflation  than  It  helps.  Mr. 
couples  filing  jointly) .  The  amount  of  the  ing  on  the  date  of  the  sale.                                    I^ack's  article  deserves  the  widest  pos- 
tsx  credit  is  one-balf  of  the  political  con-  Ta.Npayers  meeting  these  two  requirements     sible  distribution.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
tribution, with  a  $25  ceUing  ($50  for  couples  may  elect  to  exclude  the  entire  gain  from     sent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
filing  J(^ntly).  gross  Income  if  the  adjusted  sales  price  of         There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
PTcsidential   Election   Campaign   Fund,.—  their  residence  Is  $20,000  or  leas.  (This  elec-      nroc  nrriprpH  tn  Hp  nHntj^rl  in  the  t?r/v«>n 
AdditlonaUy,  taxpayers  may  voluntarUy  ear-  tlon  can  only  be  made  once  during  a  tax-      ^e  foUows-                P^n^Q  ^  "16  KECOBa, 
mark  $1  of  their  taxes  ($2  on  Joint  returns)  payer's  lifetime.)  If  the  adjusted  sales  price      *«i"""'*»' 

to  help  defray  the  costs  of  the  1976  Presl-  exceeds  $20,000,  an  election  may  be  made  to        IFromthe  Washington  Post.  Feb.  24, 1976] 

dentlal  election  campaign.  exclude  part  of  the  gain  based  on  a  ratio             The  Pebils  of  Export  MAKiFtTLATioN 

For  any  questions  concerning  any  of  these  of  $20,000  over  the  adjusted  sales  price  of                         (By  Warren  W  Lebeck) 

Items,  contact  your  local  IBS  office.  You  may  the  residence.  Form  2119  (Sale  tw  Exchange         TOh-^    tv»    .^™.r,i»t~V.«-    -i—..^-..    *t, 

also  obtain  helpful  publications  and  addi-  of  Personal  Residence)   is  helpful  in  detS-     rf^*'*^  ^.n^^^lw^  .S^X^   ^ 

Uonal  forms  by  contacting  your  local  IRS  mining  what  gain,  if  any,  may  be  excluded     t     ,  ?^  ^T^.^  soybean  exports  to  the 

^^^^'^^^r./u^p.y.r\r.n\e  seUs  his     S^rSr  ^  Lton^^^J' SS^cS/e 

oxHE.  TAX  «-^ME-n.Es  FOE  OU.EH  ^-'^^                ^                           ^^^^  ^  ^,^^     prot^t.  tn,m^fa^ers  and  praise  from  such 

Required  to  file  a  reporting  the  gain  on  the  sale  of  his  personal     S'„;5PP?i?5^  consumer  spokesmenj^  Mr. 

ti^retunUf  re^enc?  If  v^thln  18  months  before  or  18     ?*°T  ^"^^^  ^  **  least  one  re^t.  the 

I                  i^ssi^mi  months  after  the  sale  he  buys  and  occupies     ?"*«i^';^P**^Zf /«'i!j^y  "  P'?*'*^*^*  = 

Filing  status-                          is  «VS-  another  residence,  the  cost  of  which  eqSals     ^»f  **  ^^  »°  '^Bent  need  to  make  upfor 

Single  (under  age  «5) .„  „T£.  360  or  exceeds  the  adjusted  sales  price  of  tS  old  'tJ^'^Z^^'^BO^m^kiZ^J'^^ 

Single    age  66  or  cdder) 8  100  residence.  Additional  time  is  aUowed  if  (1)       to  buy  upward  of  50  mlUion  busheta  of  soy- 

Kifymrwldow(^)  under  66^to  you  construct  the  new  residence  or  (2)  you     ^fX,'^'"  ^~^  **  '  *'~*  "^  '*~"*  ^  " 

dependent  chUd- 2.650  were  on  active  duty  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces.      "^rT^^,,,  ,.  ^,.  „„  ,„  .  .  .  ^^   ,^    ._„ 

(juallfylng    wldow(er)     66    or    older  PubUcatlon  523  (Tax  Information  on  Selling  ^^^^^J^.*"  ^^-ff'^i^^^flft^ 

with  dependent  chUd. 3,  400  Your  Home)  may  also  be  helpful.  ^^^^r^rlnlT^t^^^J.^fi.^^l 

Married  couple  (both  spouses  under  Betirement  Income  Credit.-To  qualify  for     *,^*  ^''^P^  '^^f,  S  ™,m«S  ^,.^' 

651    flllnir   lolntlv                                 3  400  «»»  retirement  Income  credit,  you  must  (a)  °*»  of  this  roughly  $300  million  sale.  On 

Married  coilple  (1  sj^'il^'ei'OT  oldw)"  be  a  US.  citizen  or  resident,   (b)   have  re-  ^^^^  occasion,  a  U^  abrogation  o«  ttdstlng 

filing  Jointly                                          4  160  oei^e*!  earned  income  in  excess  of  $600  in  ^^^   commitments   pronq>ted   two   of  our 

Marrl^  couple" "(biith'spoGi^'M'OT       '  *»^^  o*  »ny  10  calendar  years  before  1975,  largest  customers,  Japan  and  W<»t  Germany, 

older)   flllnK  totnUv                               4  BOO  **"*  (o)  have  certain  types  of  qualifying  "re-  to  seek   (and  reportedly  subsidizie)    a  more 

Married  flltaK  seMwrateir                            '  760  tlrement  income".  Five  types  of  Income—  reliable  source  of  supply.  BrazU  was  able  and 

.                            "  pensions,  annuities,  interest,  and  dividends  anxious.  In  the  two  years  since  then  it  has 

Additional  Personal  Exemption  for  Age. —  Included  on  line  15,  f\>rm  1040.  and  gross  doubled  its  annual  production  and  now  ac- 

Besldes  the  regular  $750  exemption  allowed  rents  from  Schedule  E,  Part  n,  column  (b) —  counts  fear  one  fourth  of  the  world's  soybean 

a  taxpayer,  a  husband  and  wife  who  are  65  qualify  for  the  retirement  income  credit.  exports — a  market  the  V&.  could  cmce  call 

or  older  on  the  last  day  of  the  taxable  year  The  credit  is  15%  of  the  lesser  of:  virtually  private  property.  By   1980.  Brazil 

are  each  entitled  to  an  additional  exemp-  i.  A  taxpayer's  qualifying  retirement  in-  Is  expected  to  double  production  again,  al- 

tlon  of  $750  because  of  age.  You  are  con-  come,  or  most  solely  for  export. 

sldered  65  on  the  day  before  your  65th  birth-  2.  $1,524  ($2,286  for  a  Joint  ret\irn  where         AU  of  this  might  be  Just  so  much  statls- 

day.  Thus,  if  your  65th  birthday  Is  on  Jan-  both  taxpayers  are  65  or  older)   minus  the  tics  except  that  tt  Illustrates  the  folly  of  a 

uary  1,  1976,  you  will  be  entitled  to  the  ad-  total  of  nontaxable  pensions  (such  as  Social  continuing    political    bypotbesU    tliat    ap- 

dltlonal  $750  personal  exemption  because  of  Security  benefits  or  Railroad  Retirement  an-  pears,  regrettably,  to  attract  a  good  deal  of 

age  for  your   1975  Federal  Income  tax  re-  nultles)  and  earned  Income  (depending  upon  public  applause,  namely  that  bureaucratic 

turn.  the  taxpayer's  age  and  the  amount  of  any  manipulation  of  agricultural  exports  can  be 

Tax  Credit  for  Personal  ExemptiOTis. — In  earnings  he  may  have) .  employed   effectively   and   without   adverse 

addition  to  the  $750  personal  exemption,  a  If  the  taxpayer  is  under  62,  the  $1,524  side  effects  to  combat  domestic   Inflation, 

tax  credit  of  $30  is  available  for  a  taxpayer,  figure  Is  reduced  by  the  amoimt  of  earned  Tlioee  who  would  invoke  or  support  such 

spouse,  and  each  dependent.  No  additional  Income  In  excess  of  $900.  For  persons  at  least  reetrtctirais  as  a  knee-jerk  reaction  to  rising 

$30  credit  is  available,  however,  becatise  of  62  yeara  old  but  less  than  72,  this  amount  food  prices  would  do  weU  to  consider  aome 

age  or  blindness.  l3  reduced  by  one-balf  of  the  earned  income  of  the  more  pertinent   facts,   facts   which 

Multiple  Support  Agreements.— In  general,  in  excess  of  $1,200  up  to  $1,700.  plus  the  clearly  say  otherwise, 
a  person  may  be  claimed  as  a  dependent  of  total  amount  over  $1,700.  Persons  72  and  While  no  one  denies  some  trickle  up  effect 
another  taxpayer,  provided  five  tests  are  over  are  not  subject  to  the  earned  Income  of  sizable  farm  exports  on  food  prices,  the 
met:  (i)  Support,  (2)  gross  income,  (3)  limitation.  net  effect  of  such  exports  is  overwhelmingly 
member  of  household  or  relationship'.  (4)  Schedule  R  is  used  for  taxpayers  who  claim  antl-lnflatlonary.  The  reason  Is  this:  At  a 
citizenship,  and  (5)  separate  return.  But  In  t^"  retirement  income  credit.  time  when  this  country  is  navigating  In 
some  cases,  two  or  more  individuals  provide  "^^^  Internal  Revenue  Service  will  also  economic  shoal  waters  with  regard  to  Its 
support  for  an  individual,  and  no  one  has  compute  the  retirement  income  credit  tor  balance  of  payments,  the  agricultural  sec- 
contributed  more  thsai  half  the  person's  sup-  *  taxpayer  if  he  has  requested  that  IRS  tor  of  our  economy  is  Uterally  "carrying"  the 
port.  However,  It  still  may  be  possible  for  one  compute  his  tax,  he  answers  the  questions  less  efficient  and  less  competitive  non-agrl- 
of  the  Individuals  to  be  entitled  to  a  $750  'or  columns  A  and  B,  and  he  cc»npletes  lines  cultural  sector.  A  positive  VS.  trade  balance 
dependency  deduction  if  the  followlnu  re-  ^  •"*"*  ^  on  Schedule  R— relating  to  the  last  year  resulted  only  becarise  a  $12  blUlon 
quirements  are  met  for  multiple  suntx^-  amotmt  of  his  Social  Security  benefits,  RaU-  agricultural  trade  surplus  more  than  erased 
1.  Two  or  more  persons— anv  one  ofwhom  "***  Retirement  annuities,  earned  Income,  a  non-agricultural  trade  deficit  of  $10  billion, 
could  claim  the  p^on  as  a  deoendent  If  it  *""*  qualifying  retirement  Income  (pensions.  There  is  no  reason  to  view  this  situation 
were  not  for  the  supoort  test-^oeether  oon  annulttes.  Interest,  dividends,  and  rents) .  as  a  temporary  aberration.  With  Imported 
tribute  more  than  half  of  the^o*ndenf«  '"^*  taxpayer  should  also  %vrlte  "BIC"  on  line  oiX  continuing  to  cost  us  dearly  and  other 
support.                                             u«^i«:"uciifc  B  yi  porm  1040.  nations  matching  and  even  surpassing  our 

2  Anv  nriA  nt  tT„%.o  «^.i,/x  i»rfi..i^...ii — — ^^^_^^  industrial  productivity,  there  Is  little  llkell- 

trLto  m^  th^  fn^  «f  tS    ^^','^h''"  — ^^_  ^^^  ^^  nlaneuvering  our  non-agricultural 

t^de^t'?^ni^  i°^'  «   , "^'  °'''*^,  •*•"  '^™E  PERILS  OP  EXPORT  trade  balance  into  the  black  any  time  soon, 

^y  c?iL  Z^J^nln.^'^J^,"'  *''*"*'  MANIPULATION  The  agricultural  prospects  are  considerably 

may  claim  the  dependency  deduction^  brighter.  With  fann  ^rts  of  $21  blUlon 

3  Bach  of  the  others  must  file  a  -written  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  February  andfarm  imports  (sugar.  coffeeT  bananas, 
statement  that  he  wfll  not  claim  the  depend-  24,  1976.  Mr.  Warren  W.  Lebeck,  presi-  eto.)  of  $9  billion,  our  agricultural  traded 
ency  deduction  for  that  year,  Th-i  statement  dent  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  con-  already  in  the  black  by  a  ratio  of  better  than 
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two  to  one.  And  it  can  move  even  further  In 
that  direction  in  the  years  ahead  if  govern- 
ment will  refrain  from  undermining  farm- 
erg'  opportunities  and  incentives. 

What  has  this  to  do  with  inflation  and.  In- 
deed, the  overall  health  of  the  American 
economy?  Plenty.  For  one  thing,  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  U.S.  dollar  is  llnlced 
directly  to  our  balance  of  payments.  Any 
sharp  curtailment  of  agricultural  exports  in 
our  present  precarious  position  would  send 
the  dollar's  value  skidding  do^vn  the  same 
bill  as.  fdr  example,  the  British  pound.  This 
would.  In  turn,  trigger  a  potentially  steep 
rise  In  the  dollar  cost  of  everjrthlng  we  im- 
port. Considering  that  we  currently  Import 
around  $loo  billion  worUi  of  various  items 
each  year,  the  consequence!  could  far  out- 
weigh whatever  effect  agricultural  exports  of 
$21  billion  a  year  have  on  the  co't  of  food. 

Moreover,  other  nations  rightfully  regard — 
and  resent — the  caprlctoiis  imposition  of  ex- 
port controls  as  an  attempt  by  the  United 
States  to  "export  Its  inflation."  When  soy- 
beans were  embargoed  In  1973  after  reach- 
ing the  political  panic  point  of  911  •  buahel, 
the  price  on  European  markets  promptly 
soared  to  almost  (17  a  biishel. 

In  restricting  our  food  expoi-ts.  we  run 
more  than  a  minor  risk  of  retaliation.  And 
this  country  is  doubly  vulnerable.  We  are 
vulnerable  to  actions  that  would  restrict  the 
availability  and  raise  the  prices  of  items  we 
export,  including  industrial  goods.  The  re- 
sult In  the  first  Instance  Is  an  Increase  In 
our  cost  of  living  and  the  result  in  the  sec- 
ond Instance  is  a  loss  of  Jot>s  and  income. 

By  refusing  to  [Msitlon  ourselves  as  a  re- 
liable supplier  we  eventually  destroy  our 
markets.  I  was  in  Japan  shortly  after  the 
disastrous  VB.  soybean  embargo  of  1973. 
When  I  discussed  it  with  an  official  there,  no 
tran.slator  was  needed  to  convey  his  reaction. 
Like  many  Japanese  who  consume  soy  pro- 
tein directly  in  their  diets,  he  was  indignant 
In  the  nth  degree  that  soybeans  were  being 
withheld  from  Japanese  children  so  that  they 
could  be  fed  instead  to  American  hogs.  That 
the  reaction  wasn't  limited  to  indignation  is 
evidenced  by  Japan's  reliance  on  a  supplier 
(Brazil)    that  is  regarded  as  more  reliable. 

Ovu-  government  must  somehow  learn  that 
age-old  law  of  science — that  every  action  has 
an  opposite  reaction — can  also  apply  to  eco- 
nomics. But  in  economics,  the  long-term  re- 
action may  not  be  merely  equal  to  our  short- 
sighted action.  It  may  be  worse. 


CHILD  HEALTH  CARE:  WHERE  WILL 
THE  MONEY  COME  FROM? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  all 
of  U3  here  assembled  would  readily 
agree  that  our  Nation's  children  are  our 
most  important  resource — our  hope  of 
tomoiTow.  However,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  distinguished  colleagues  a  re- 
cent speech  by  Dr.  Robert  B.  Kugel.  vice 
president  for  Health  Sciences  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Mexico.  It  has  some 
startling  facts  in  it  concerning  our  ac- 
tual commitment  to  our  children. 

Dr.  Kugel  points  out  there  are  f)ve 
ti-aditional  services  to  children  which 
seem  to  be  lagging — health  services,  edu- 
cation, recreation,  vocational  training, 
and  preparation  for  family  life. 

These  areas  are  important  to  a  child 
in  that  they  affect  his  physical  and  men- 
tal capacity  to  meet  the  challenges  of  his 
responsibilities  as  an  adult. 

Our  track  record  is  hardly  encourag- 
ing. Although  we  have  succeeded  in  re- 
ducing infant  mortality,  we  still  rank 
14th  among  the  industrialized  nations 
of  the  world,  and  too  many  pregnant 


women  have  inadequate  diets.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Ford  administration  wants  to 
make  cutbacks  averaging  m(»«  than  20 
percent  In  programjs  which  are  designed 
to  address  these  deflclencles. 

Our  schools  are  not  living  up  to  our 
expectations.  Only  recently  we  learned 
that  20  percent  of  American  adults  were 
ftmctionally  illiterate.  We  must  recom- 
mit ourselves  to  preparing  our  children 
for  living  and  making  a  living. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  this  thought- 
provoking  address  entitled,  "Where  Will 
the  Money  Come  Fiom?"  by  Di-.  Robert 
B.  Kugel,  and  I  afik  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Whlre  Wax  TUE  Monet  Come  Prom? 
I  By  Robert  B.  Kugel,  M.U.> 

This  Is  a  g^eat  moment  for  me  because  I 
can  address  a  group  of  people  who  are  con- 
cerned about  troubled  youth.  Because  you 
are  already  committed  to  children  and 
yovith.  you  understand  the  Importance  of 
them  in  our  society.  However,  I  think  It  Is 
necessary  for  all  of  us  to  be  reminded  from 
time  to  time  that  the  majority  of  citizens  in 
our  country  have  only  a  weak  commitment 
to  children,  let  alone  one  aimed  at  solving 
the  problems  of  children. 

To  some  of  you,  this  kind  of  a  statement 
may  amind  startling,  possibly  even  harsh. 
Let  me  take  a  few  minutes  to  explore  with 
you  some  of  the  realities  as  I  perceive  them 
and,  therefore,  why  I  make  such  a  statement. 
Why.  Indeed,  shoxild  I  make  such  a  remark 
when  we  do  have  a  number  of  platitudes 
which  seem  to  contradict  what  I  have  Just 
said.  One  will  hear  frequently,  "Children  are 
our  most  Important  resource."  "They  are  the 
hope  of  tomorrow."  We  proudly  point  to  our 
schools,  noting  that  they  represent  a  solid 
commitment  to  helping  the  children  of  to- 
day become  the  mature  citizens  of  tomorrow. 

In  order  to  understand  some  of  my  pes- 
simism, I  call  your  attention  to  five  tradi- 
tional services  to  chUdren  which  seem  to  me 
to  be  lagging  and  then  I  would  like  to  talk 
about  funding  for  these  services  as  a  sep- 
arate problem. 

Perhaps  the  first  service  which  must  be 
available  to  all  children  would  be  health 
services.  Health  services  should  start  with  the 
unborn  child.  The  Important  prenatal  in- 
fluence of  nutrition  on  the  unb(»ii  child 
would  make  this  assertion  necessary  but 
we  still  have  too  many  pregnant  w^omen 
with  grossly  inadequate  diets.  It  was  en- 
couraging to  note  on  October  7.  1975  that  the 
Congress  overrode  the  President's  veto  of 
the  »2.75  billion  Child  Nutrition  Bill  (Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  and  National  School 
Lunch  Act  Amendment  of  1975)  on  the 
grounds  the  bill  was  fiscally  Irresponsible. 
Can  It  be  irresponsible  to  nurture  the  next 
generation? 

Progress  has  been  made  In  the  last  two 
decades  la  reducing  Infant  mortality.  How- 
ever much  we  object  to  comparing  ourselves 
with  other  countries,  we  still  have  an  over- 
all infant  mortality  rate  in  this  country  of 
19  per  1,000  live  births  which  ranks  us  14th 
or  15th  among  the  industrialized  nations  of 
the  world.  When  these  figures  are  further 
broken  down,  we  find  that  Infant  mortality 
figures  drop  to  a  low  of  about  4  per  1,000 
live  births  in  aflluent  .sections  of  our  cities 
but  rise  to  an  alarming  35  per  1,000  in  the 
poorest  sections  of  our  crowded  xirban  ghet- 
tos and  in  the  poorly  served  ruraJ  sections. 
There  is  alao  evidence,  which  constantly 
haunts  us.  when  we  point  out  that  low  in- 
come people,  which  I  define  as  the  family 


of  4  with  $4,500  or  less  per  year,  have  a 
greater  Incldenc*  of  aU  types  of  medlesi 
problems,  both  acute  and  chronic.  These  ven- 
ditions range  from  acute  respiratory  infec- 
tions to  chronic  hypertensions.-  OenanUy 
these  conditions  will  contribute  to  poor 
functioning  In  kome  fashion  or  other  and 
win  certainly  have  some  implications  on  the 
problems  of  youth  In  trouble.  Hbre  again 
services  are  not  commensurate  to  need. 

The  second  basic  service  relates  to  ow 
educational  system — primary,  secondary  and 
higher.  A  century  ago  the  American  public 
was  convinced  that  through  education  any- 
one  could  rise  to  his  maximum  potential 
This  overly  simplified  notion  has  been  severe- 
ly diallenged  In  the  last  26  years.  Perhaps 
too  much  hope  was  placed  on  the  educa- 
tional unit;  perhaps  they  were  given  too 
much  responsibility;  perhaps  they  were  also 
given  too  little  community  and  financial  sup- 
port. In  any  event,  our  schools  have  been 
unable  to  cope  with  all  of  the  problems 
which  children  have  or  even  a  reasonable 
portion  of  them.  Debate  continues  as  to 
what  the  functions  of  the  schools  should  be 
and  what  their  curricula  should  contain.  It 
is  not  my  purpose  to  expand  thU  argtunem 
but  rather  to  observe  that  our  schools  are 
not  measuring  up  to  our  earlier  dreams  and 
wishes.  To  be  sure,  there  are  some  magnifi- 
cent examples  of  individual  teachers  and 
individual  schools  which  seems  to  be  doing 
superbly  but  we  have  many  deflclencles,  at- 
tested to  and  described  by  numerous  reports 
of  commissions  and  reports  of  individual  cit- 
izens lUte  James  B.  Conant  of  a  few  yean 
ago  and  the  list  goes  on  and  on. 

The  third  service  relates  to  recreation  and 
the  u.se  of  leisure  time.  A  century  ago  city 
planners  Incorporated  parks  in  aU  of  the 
cities  which  were  developing  at  that  time. 
Recreation  areas  became  established  adjacent 
to  cities.  The  National  Park  System  was  es- 
tablished. In  the  last  25  years  few  new  hous- 
ing developments  Incorporated  parks  or  rec- 
reation areas  and  I  think  this  tells  us  a  great 
deal  about  our  attitudes  toward  people  in 
general,  but  to  the  young  in  particular.  We 
do  not  have  a  commitment  in  this  area.  A* 
a  result,  one  sees  many  young  people  totally 
at  a  loss  as  to  how  to  channel  their  great 
energy  Into  socially  acceptable  avenues.  It 
should  be  no  wonder  that  we  find  large  num- 
bers of  young  people  today  moving  to  the 
streets;  losing  their  way,  and  falling  into 
ways  which  are  injurious  to  them  and  society. 
Again  our  conunltment  has  been  lacking. 

The  fourth  service,  vocational  training  and 
work -study,  has  been  one  which  seems  to  fall 
between  the  cracks.  How  much  should  be 
expected  of  schools?  Should  they  prepare 
for  Jobs  as  we  now  know  them  or  should 
we  rather  rely  upon  the  schools  to  provide 
a  broad  background  against  which  the  in- 
dividual may  pick,  once  he  has  been  exposed? 
We  must  recognize  in  our  Industrial  society 
that  the  majority  of  young  people  will  not 
go  into  the  professions  and  will  not  seek 
a  college  education.  Nonetheless,  we  must 
help  prepare  these  individuals  for  living  and 
for  making  a  living.  Vocational  training 
and  work-study  have  been  surrounded  by 
controversy  and  again  many  children  simply 
are  unable  to  develop  an  approach  to  living 
which,  for  them.  Is  meaningful  and  satis- 
factory. Our  commitment  is  again  deficient. 
The  last  main  service  which  should  be 
available  is  one  I  will  call.  Preparation  for 
Family  Life.  Youngsters  of  today  are  woe- 
fully prepared  for  the  obligations  which  they 
will  undertake  for  family  life.  Although 
greater  permissiveness  has  been  allowed  in  a 
vulety  of  practices,  Including  tacit  approval 
of  greater  sexual  activity  among  young  peo- 
ple from  age  13  onward,  there  has  been  In- 
sufflcient  attention  as  to  the  obligations  and 
responsibilities  that  young  i>eople  have  for 
each  other  and  for  the  next  generation.  As 
a  consequence,  we  see  legions  of  young  peojile 
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vrlth  venereal  disease,  large  nnin&wrs  with 
chUdren  born  out  of  wedlock,  and.  ftanlUss 
disintegrating  for  a  variety  at  iMSODt.  Thlft 
primary  unit  in  our  society.  tb«  family,  cer- 
tainly needs  attention,  atrengttxenlsg  and 
understanding,  but  it  is  not  forthcoming  at 
the  moment. 

I  am  deeply  dismayed  by  the  statiis  of  our 
commitment  to  children.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  have  been  in  a  slow  decline  for  at  least 
the  la.st  16  and  poealbly  20  years.  Some  facts 
support  my  contention  as  based  on  dollars 
appropriated.  Recently,  Richard  Amberg, 
writing  for  the  Chicago  Dally  News  (Septem- 
ber 3,  1975) ,  provided  a  series  of  startling  fi- 
nancial statistics  about  health  proerams  for 
children.  Re  notes  that  children  under  19 
represent  36.9%  of  the  total  TJ.8.  population 
but  they  are  the  beneficiaries  (in  1974)  of 
only  15%  of  the  expendltxu-es  for  health  care. 
Individuals  65  years  and  over  constitute  9.5% 
of  the  population  but  their  health  care  rep- 
resents 29%  of  the  total  expenditures. 

In  1972  the  per  capita  flg\ires  show  that 
the  total  public  and  private  annual  spending 
for  the  elderly  was  $982.42;  for  chUdren 
under  age  19,  only  1146.86.  The  public  money 
pays  almost  two-thirds  of  this  per  capita  cost 
for  the  elderly  but  only  28.1%  for  the  per 
capita  cost  for  children.  For  every  5  cents  at 
all  levels  of  govemaaent  spent  on  health  care 
for  each  child,  78  cents  is  spent  for  each 
senior  cithsen.  Although  it  is  commonly  be- 
lieved that  the  elderly  have  a  greater  need 
for  health  funds  than  most  other  groups,  the 
group  that  suffers  most  from  acute  illness  is 
children  under  4.  On  the  average,  each  100 
young  children  experiences  376  acute  ill- 
nesses a  year  as  compared  with  120  in  per- 
sons 65  years  and  older. 

The  average  American  family  spends  about 
3  times  as  much  for  liquor,  IVa  times  as 
much  for  cigarettes  and  almost  as  much  for 
cosmetics  as  it  spends  for  the  health  care  of 
its  children.  Local,  state  and  federal  govern- 
ment spending  for  chUd  health  care  does  not 
exceed  what  Americans  spend  on  pet  food.  In 
1972  total  national  spending  for  personal 
health  care  amounted  to  $71.9  billion;  only 
$11.5  billion  was  spent  for  children  under  the 
age  of  19  even  though  this  group  constitutes 
37%  of  the  population.  Contrary  to  a  com- 
mon belief  that  health  instirance  takes  up 
the  slack  between  private  and  public  health 
programs,  the  American  Academy  of  Pediat- 
rics noted,  "Insurance  programs  are  de- 
signed primarily  for  the  care  of  adults."  Only 
42%  of  families  earning  between  $3,000  and 
$5,000  annually  are  even  partially  covered  by 
adult-oriented  insurance.  In  families  earn- 
ing between  $5,000  and  $10,000  the  figure  is 
only  77%.  Most  of  these  policies  cover  hospi- 
tal care  only  and  not  physician  visits  or 
well-chUd  procedures.  The  U.S.  government 
devoted  only  $3.2  bUllon  in  fiscal  1972  to  the 
task  of  health  care  for  children.  Total  health 
spending  by  all  levels  of  government  for  the 
77,000,000  chldren  was  considerably  less  than 
the  federal  government  alone  spent  for  spAce 
research,  crop  subsidies  and  a  number  of 
other  programs. 

Other  financial  statistics  are  even  more  ap- 
palling. The  Ford  Administration  wants  to 
make  cutbacks  averaging  more  than  20%  in 
at  least  3  programs  under  the  Health  Services 
Administration. 

1.  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Projects  from 
$295,000,000  in  1976  to  $211,000,000  in  1976. 

2.  Community  Hfealth  Centers  from  $196,- 
000,000  to  $155,000,000. 

3.  Migrant  Health  Centers  from  $24,000,000 
to  $19,000,000. 

It  seems  highly  unlikely  that  the  states 
could  come  up  with  the  massive  new  amounts 
of  money  necessary  to  maintain  these  exist- 
ing services. 

Head  Start,  which  delivered  educational, 
health,  nutritional  and  social  services  to  dis- 
advantaged children  and  their  families, 
services  far  fevrar  dhlldren  than  It  did  in  Its 
earlier  days.  In  1966  it  enrolled  733,000  chil- 


dren; in  fbe  latest  year  only  379.000  children 
veze  enrolled.  Two  other  programs  of  major 
Importance  are  the  Crippled  Children's  Pro- 
grams and  the  Programs  for  Mentally  Re- 
tarded Children.  "Hie  Title  V  Programs  for 
Crippled  Children  under  the  Social  Sectu'ity 
funding  serves  about  600,000  children  al- 
though the  need  ranges  to  possibly  as  high 
as  10.000,000.  In  mental  retardation,  programs 
have  been  under  continuing  resolutions  since 
June  1974,  and.  as  yet,  it  is  uncei-talu  as  to 
wixat  the  funding  will  be  for  1976. 

The  picture  I  have  painted  is  not  a  bright 
one.  What  can  be  done?  One  must  recognize 
that  in  today's  complex  world  with  a  pliurai- 
istic  approach  to  almost  every  situation,  a 
pluralistic  and  complex  answer  must  be 
foimd.  Children  do  not  vote  and  they  do  not 
form  lobbying  units.  As  a  consequence,  many 
more  parents  must  be  brought  togeUier, 
bolstered  by  a  conviction  that  there  are 
needs  for  their  children  which  are  now  not 
being  met.  To  do  so  will  require  the  coalition 
of  a  wide  group  of  people :  those  interested  in 
health,  in  education,  in  recreation  and  so 
forth.  No  such  effort  exists  at  the  present 
time  and  only  sporadic  Interest  seems  to  be 
present. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  need  a  national 
task  force  to  look  at  children's  education, 
chUdren's  health,  and  the  preparation  of 
chUdren  for  their  future  role.  Such  an  under- 
taking. I  believe,  should  come  from  the 
private  sector,  bolstered  by  public  funds. 
Once  some  plans  are  developed,  new  strate- 
gies will  evolve  for  working  with  mass  media 
and  elements  of  government  to  strengthen 
our  commitment.  In  no  sense  do  I  regard  this 
as  an  easy  task  or  something  which  can  be 
accomplished  in  a  year  or  two.  Rather  I  would 
think  this  is  at  least  a  10  year  project  which 
must  be  pursued  from  these  many  points  of 
view.  If  one  doubts  the  usefulness  of  this 
approach,  one  need  only  look  at  the  efforts 
of  veterans'  organizations,  senior  citizens' 
organizations  and  labor  organizations  in 
achieving  their  goals.  We  must  find  ways  to 
develop  these  kinds  of  large  coalitions  If  the 
future  for  children  from  all  walks  of  life  is 
to  be  guaranteed  and  improved. 


A  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
ADOPTED  BY  THE  SOUTH  CAR- 
OLINA GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  THURMOND,  Mr.  President,  on 
February  17,  1976,  the  South  Carolina 
Oeneral  Assembly  passed  a  concurrent 
resolution  memorializing  Congress  to 
propose  an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  to  require  that  the  total  of 
all  Federal  appropriations  may  not  ex- 
ceed the  total  of  all  estimated  Federal 
revenues  in  any  fiscal  year,  witii  certain 
excepti(His. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  South 
Caix}lina  General  Assembly  for  passing 
such  a  measure  and  thereby  showing  its 
concern  for  the  need  for  balancing  the 
Federal  budget.  If  we  are  ever  to  attain 
economic  stability,  inflation  must  be 
brought  under  conti-ol.  A  buy-now,  pay- 
later  appiroach  to  Government,  year  after 
year,  has  not  worked  and  will  not  work. 
We  simply  cannot  si>end  more  annually 
than  our  income  each  year.  Congress 
must  finally  recognize  that  deficit  spend- 
ing breeds  inflation,  and  that  inflation, 
if  it  continues  long  enough,  breeds  the 
sort  of  economic  chaos  we  now  have. 

On  March  12,  1975,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Cuktis)  introduced  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  55,  of  which  I  am  a 
proud  cosponsor.  This  bill  was  referred 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  later  re- 


f erred  to  the  Subcomminee  oH  Constitu- 
tional Ameaidmente  where  hearings  were 
held  on  September  23, 1975. 1  wish  to  urge 
my  colleagues  an  this  subc(unmlttee  to 
act  and  report  this  important  piece  of 
legislation  out  to  the  full  committee.  It 
is  apparent  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
South  Carolina  that  tiiis  resolution  is 
necessary,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  is  ap- 
parent to  many  others  also. 

On  behalf  of  the  jimior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  and  my- 
self, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  thLs 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recohd,  as  follows: 

SoTTTH  Carolina  Conctterent  Resoltttion 
A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  Con- 
gress to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  to  require  that  the  total 
of  all  Federal  appropriations  may  not  ex- 
ceed the  total  of  all  estimated  Federal 
revenues  in  any  fiscal  year,  with  certain 
exceptions 

Whereas,  with  each  passing  year  this  Na- 
tion becomes  more  deeply  in  debt  as  Its  ex- 
penditures grossly  and  repeatedly  exceed 
available  revenues  so  that  the  public  debt 
now  exceeds  hundreds  of  biUions  of  dollars; 
and 

Whereas,  attempts  to  limit  q>endlng.  In- 
cluding impoundment  ot  funds  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  have  resulted  in 
strenuous  objections  that  the  resp<msiblUty 
for  appropriations  is  the  constitutional  duty 
of  the  Congress;  and 

Whereas,  the  annual  Federal  budget  re- 
peatedly demonstrates  an  unwillingness  or 
inability  of  both  the  ieg^islative  and  executive 
tkranches  of  the  Federal  government  to  cur- 
taU  spending  to  conform  to  available 
revenues;  and 

Whereas,  the  unified  budget  of  three  hun- 
dred four  and  four-tent^is  bUlion  dollars  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  does  not  reflect  actual 
spending  because  of  the  exclusion  of  special 
outlays  which  are  not  included  in  the  budget 
nor  subject  to  the  legal  public  debt  limit; 
and 

Whereas,  as  reported  by  VS.  News  and 
World  Report  on  February  25,  1974,  of  these 
nonbudgetary  outlays  in  the  amount  of  fif- 
teen and  six-tenths  biUion  dollars,  the  siun 
of  twelve  and  nine-tenths  billion  dollars  rep- 
resents funding  of  eesentiaUy  private  agen- 
cies which  provide  ap^ctal  service  to  the  Fed- 
eral government;  and 

Whereas,  knowledgeable  planning  and  fis- 
cal prudence  require  that  the  budget  reflect 
aU  Federal  spending  and  that  the  budget  be 
in  balance;  and 

Whereas,  believing  that  fiscal  irresponsibil- 
ity at  the  Federal  level,  with  the  inflation 
which  results  from  this  policy,  is  the  greatest 
threat  which  faces  ovuc  Nation,  we  firmly  be- 
lieve that  constitutional  restraint  is  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  fiscal  disciplines  needed  to 
reverse  this  trend:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Senate  concurring:  That  the  Congress  bo 
memorialized  to  add  a  new  Article  XXVII  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
requests  the  Congress  to  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  several  states  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  requiring 
in  the  absence  of  a  national  emergency  that 
the  total  of  all  Federal  appropriations  made 
by  the  Congress  for  any  fiscal  year  may  not 
exceed  the  total  of  the  estimated  Federal 
revenues,  excluding  any  revenues  derived 
from  borrowiug,  for  that  fiscal  year;  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  Congre.ss  is  requested  to 
call  a  constitutional  convention  for  the  spe- 
cific and  exclusive  purpose  of  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution;  be 
it  further 
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Resolved,  That  the  propoaed  new  article 
re»d  subatantlAUy  ea  SoUam: 

"nujuMMB  umczM  zxm 


•The  total  <rf  an  Federal  approprlatloos 
made  by  the  Congreas  for  any  fiscal  year  may 
not  exceed  the  total  of  the  estimated  Fsderal 
rewnoee  for  that  fiscal  year,  ezclodlng  any 
revenues  derived  from  borrowing  and  this 
prohibition  extends  to  all  Federal  appropri- 
ations and  all  estimated  Federal  revenues, 
excluding  any  revenues  derived  from  borrow- 
ing. The  President  la  submitting  budgetary 
requests  and  the  Congress  in  enacting  appro- 
priation bills  shall  comply  with  this  Article. 
If  the  President  proclaims  a  national  emer- 
gency, suspending  the  requirement  that  the 
total  of  all  Federal  appropriations  not  ex- 
ceed the  total  estimated  Federal  revenues  for 
a  fiscal  year,  excluding  any  revenues  derived 
from  borrowing,  and  two- thirds  of  all  mem- 
bers elected  to  each  House  of  the  Congress  so 
determine  by  Joint  Resolution,  the  total  of 
all   Federal   appropriations  may   exceed   the 
total   estimated   Federal   revenues   for   that 
fiscal  year." 
Be  It  ftnrther 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
BUtes.  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
Ho\ise  of  Representatives  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  South  Carolina. 


COMMITTEE  ON  I  ABOR  AND  PUBLIC 
WELFARE  RULES  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  133B  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  u 
amended,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  copy  of  the 
rules  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  as  adopted  unanimously 
by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  as  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
committee  on  January  28,  1976,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  In 
the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Senate  Conunlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, HAaaisoN  A.  Wiluams,  Jr.,  chairman) 
Rin.xs  or  PaocxDuax  (As  AMrNDEo, 
Jan.  28.  1976) 
Rule  J.  Unless  the  Senate  la  meeting  at  the 
time,  or  It  la  otherwise  ordered,  the  Commit- 
tee shall  meet  regularly  at  10:30  a.m.  on  the 
fourth  Thursday  of  each   month   In   Room 
4232,  New  Senate  Office  Bufidlng.  The  Chair- 
man   may,   upon    proper   notice,    call   euch 
additional  meetings  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary. 

Rule  2.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
or  of  a  subcommittee,  or  If  the  Chairman 
Is  not  present,  the  ranlctng  Majority  member 
present,  shall  preside  at  all  meetings. 

Rule  3.  Meetings  of  the  Committee  or  a 
subcommittee.  Including  meetings  to  con- 
duct hearings,  shall  be  open  to  the  public 
except  as  otherwise  speclflcally  provided  In 
subsections  (b)  and  (d)  of  Rule  25.7  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

Rule  4.  (a)  Subject  to  paragraphs  (b)  and 
(c),  or.e-thlrd  of  the  membership  of  the 
Committee  or  a  subcommittee,  actually 
present,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
purpose  of  tran.sactlng  business.  Any  quorum 
of  the  Committee  or  a  subcommittee  which 
M  composed  of  less  than  a  majority  of  the 
nembers  of  the  Committee  or  subcommittee 
shall  Include  at  lea<it  one  member  of  the 
Majority  and  one  member  of  the  Minority. 

(b)  No  measure  or  matter  shall  be  ordered 
reported  from  the  Committee  unless  a  major- 
ity of  the  Committee  U  actually  present  at 
the  time  such  action  Is  taken. 


(c)  A  quorum  aa  defined  In  paragraph  (a) 
will  be  suffldent  for  ordering  reported  a 
measure  or  matter  from  a  aubcommlttee; 
provided,  that  if  any  member  present  objects 
to  so  proceeding,  the  measm^  or  matter  aball 
not  be  ordered  reported  at  such  meeting  un- 
less a  majority  of  the  subcommittee  is  actu- 
ally present  at  the  time  such  action  Is  taken. 
If,  at  any  subcommittee  meeting,  a  measure 
or  matter  falls  to  be  ordered  reported  because 
of  an  objection  to  taking  such  action  with- 
out a  majority  of  the  subcommittee  actually 
present,  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
'"•y.  hy  giving  notice  of  at  least  two  cal- 
endar days  diirlng  which  the  Senate  la  In 
session,  call  a  subsequent  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  reporting  such  measure  or  mat- 
ter, and  at  euch  subsequent  meeting  the 
subcommittee  may  proceed  on  the  basis  of 
a  quorum  as  defined  In  paragraph  (a) . 

Rule  5.  With  the  approval  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  or  subcommittee,  one  mem- 
ber thereof  may  conduct  public  heartngs, 
other  than  taking  sworn  testimony. 

Rule  e.  Proxy  voting  shall  be  allowed  on  all 
measures  and  matters  before  the  Committee 
or  a  subcommittee  If  the  absent  member  has 
been  Informed  of  the  matter  on  which  he  Is 
being  recorded  and  has  affirmatively  request- 
ed that  he  be  so  recorded.  While  proxies  may 
be  voted  on  a  motion  to  report  a  meastire 
or  matter  from  the  Committee,  such  a  mo- 
tion shall  also  require  the  concurrence  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  who  are  actually 
present  at  the  time  stieh  action  is  taken. 

Rule  7.  There  shall  be  prepared  and  kept 
a  complete  transcript  or  electronic  recording 
adequate  to  fully  record  the  proceedings  of 
each  Committee  or  subcommittee  meeting 
or  conference  whether  or  not  such  meetings 
or  any  part  thereof  Is  closed  pursuant  to  the 
specific  provisions  of  subsections  (b)  and  (d) 
of  Rule  25.7  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  unless  a  majority  of  said  members 
vote  to  forego  such  a  record.  Such  records 
shall  contain  the  vote  cast  by  each  member 
of  the  Committee  or  s\ibcommlttee  on  any 
question  on  which  a  "yea  and  nay"  vote  Is 
demanded,  and  shall  be  avaUable  for  Inspec- 
tion by  any  Committee  member.  The  Clerk  of 
the  Committee,  or  the  Clerk's  designee,  shall 
have  the  responsibUlty  to  make  appropriate 
arrangements  to  Implement  this  Rule. 

Rule  S.  The  Committee,  and  each  subcom- 
mittee, shall  undertake,  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  section  133A  of  the  LeglslaUve 
Reorganization  Act  of  1948.  as  amended,  to 
issue  public  announcement  of  any  hearing  It 
Intends  to  hold  at  least  one  week  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  such  hearing. 

Rule  9.  The  Conunlttee  or  a  subcommittee 
shaU,  so  far  as  practicable,  require  all  wit- 
nesses heard  before  it  to  fUe  written  state- 
ments of  their  proposed  testimony  at  least 
24  ho'irs  before  a  hearing,  unless  the  Chair- 
man and  the  ranking  Minority  member  de- 
termine that  there  U  good  cause  for  failure 
to  BO  file,  and  to  limit  theh-  oral  presenutlon 
to  brief  summaries  of  their  arguments.  The 
presiding  officer  at  any  hearing  Ls  authorized 
to  limit  the  time  of  each  witness  appearing 
before  the  Committee  or  a  aubcommlttee. 
The  Committee  or  a  subconunlttce  shall,  aa 
far  as  practicable,  utilize  testimony  previ- 
ously taken  on  bills  and  measures  similar  to 
those  before  it  for  consideration. 

Rule  10.  Should  a  subcommittee  fall  to  re- 
port back  to  the  full  Committee  on  any  meas- 
ure within  a  reasonable  time,  the  Chairman 
may  withdraw  the  measure  from  such  stib- 
commlttee  and  report  that  fact  to  the  full 
Committee  for  further  disposition. 

Rule  It.  No  subcommittee  may  schedule  a 
meeting  or  hearing  at  a  time  designated  for 
a  hearing  or  meeting  of  the  full  Committee. 
No  more  than  one  suboommlttee  executive 
meeUng  may  be  held  at  the  same  time. 

Rule  12.  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  Chair- 
man In  acctMTdance  with  section  133(c)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1948,  as 
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■mended,  to  report  or  cause  to  b«  reported 
to  the  Senate,  any  measure  or  recommenda- 
tion appioTvd  by  tlie  Committee  and  to  take 
or  cause  to  be  taken,  necessary  steps  to  brln« 
the  matter  to  a  vote  In  the  Senate. 

Rule  13.  Whenever  a  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee or  suboommlttee  la  closed  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  subsections  (b)  or  (d)  ot 
Rule  28.7  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, no  person  other  than  members  of  the 
Committee,  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  designated  assistants  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  shall  be  permitted  to 
attend  such  closed  session,  except  by  special 
dispensation  of  the  Committee  or  subcom- 
mlttee  or  the  Chairman  thereof. 

Rule  14.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
or  a  subcommittee  shall  be  empowered  to  ad- 
journ any  meeting  of  the  Committee  or  a 
aubcommlttee  If  a  quorum  la  not  present 
within  fifteen  minutes  of  the  time  scheduled 
for  auch  meeting. 

Rule  15.  Whenever  a  bill  or  Joint  resoluUon 
repealing  or  amending  any  statute  or  part 
thereof  shall  be  before  the  Committee  or  a 
subcommittee  for  final  consideration,  the 
Clerk  shall  place  before  each  member  of  the 
Committee  or  subcommittee  a  print  of  the 
statute  or  the  part  or  section  thereof  to  be 
amended  or  repealed  showing  by  stricken- 
through  type,  the  part  or  parts  to  be  omitted 
and  tn  Italics,  the  matter  proiwsed  to  be 
added. 

Rule  16.  An  appropriate  opportunity  shaU 
be  given  the  Minority  to  examine  the  pro- 
posed text  of  Committee  report*  prior  to 
their  fiUng  or  publication.  In  the  event  there 
are  JUnorlty  or  Individual  views,  an  appro- 
priate opporttmlty  shall  be  given  the  Ma- 
jority to  examine  the  proposed  text  prior  to 
filing  or  publication. 

Rule  17.  tnvesUgation  Procedures. 

a.  The  Committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
may  issue '  subpoenas,  or  hold  hearings  to 
take  sworn  testimony  or  hear  subpoeased 
witnesses,  only  if  such  InvestlgaUve  activity 
has  not  been  authorized  by  majority  vote  of 
the  Committee. 

b.  For  the  piuT)ose  of  holding  a  hearing  to 
take  sworn  testimony  or  hear  subpoenaed 
witnesses,  three  members  of  the  Committee 
orsubcommlttee  shall  constitute  a  quorum; 
Provided,  however.  That  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Chairman  and  ranking  Minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  or  subcommittee  a 
single  member  may  hear  subpoenaed  wit- 
nesses or  take  sworn  testimony. 

c.  The  Committee  may,  by  majority  vote, 
delegate  the  authority  to  Issue  subpoenas  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  a  sub- 
committee, or  to  any  member  designated  by 
such  Chairman.  Prior  to  the  issuance  of  each 
subpoena,  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the   Committee   or  subcommittee,  and  any 
other  member  so  requeaUng.  shall  be  notified 
regarding  the  identity  of  the  person  to  whom 
It  will  be  Issued  and  the  nature  of  the  Infor- 
mation sought  and  Its  relationship  to  the 
authorized     Investigative     activity,     except 
where  the   Chairman  of  the  Committee  or 
subcommittee,     in    consultation    with    the 
ranking  minority  member,  determines  that 
such  notice  would  unduly  impede  the  Inves- 
tigaUon.  AU  Information  obtained  pursuant 
to  such  Uivestlgatlve  activity  shaU  be  made 
available   as   promptly   as   possible  to  each 
member  of  the  Committee  requesting  same, 
or  to  any  assistant  to  the  member  of  the 
Committee  designated  by  such  member  in 
writing,  but  the  use  of  any  auch  information 
Is   subject   to   restrictions   Imposed   by   the 
Rules  of  the  Senate.   Such   Information,  to 
the  extent  that  It  Is  relevant  to  the  Investi- 
gation, shall.  If  requested  by  a  member,  be 
summarized  in  writing  as  soon  as  practicable. 
Upon  the  request  of  any  member,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  or  subcommittee  shall 
call  an  executive  session  to  dlscu£s  such  In- 
vesUgatlve  acUvlty  or  the  Issuance  of  any 
subpoena  In  connection  therewith. 
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d.  Any  witness  summoned  to  testify  at  a 
hearing,  or  any  witness  giving  sworn  testi- 
mony, may  be  accompanied  by  counsel  of  his 
own  choosing  who  shall  be  i>ermltted,  while 
the  witness  Is  testifying,  to  advise  him  of  his 
legal  rights. 

e.  No  confidential  testimony  taken  or  con- 
fidential material  presented  In  an  executive 
hearing,  or  any  report  of  the  proceedings  at 
such  an  executive  bearing,  shall  be  made 
public,  either  In  whole  or  in  part  or  by  way 
of  summary,  unless  authorized  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  or  sub- 
committee. 

Rule  IS.  Subject  to  statutory  requirements 
imposed  on  the  Committee  with  respect  to 
procedure,  the  rules  of  the  Conunlttee  may 
be  changed,  modified,  amended  or  suspended 
at  any  time,  provided,  however,  that  not  less 
than  a  majority  of  the  entire  membership  so 
determine  at  a  regular  meeting  with  due  no- 
tice, or  at  a  meeting  specifically  called  for 
that  purpose. 

Rule  19.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the 
proceedings  of  the  Committee  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
and  the  provisions  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nisation Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 


INTER-AMERICAN    COOPERATION 
AIDS  GUATEMALA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
people  of  Oiiatemala  who  survived  one 
of  Latin  America's  most  devastating 
natural  disasters  life  remains  a  sheer 
struggle  to  stay  alive.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  disaster  victims  still  seek  refuge 
in  the  streets  or  in  the  fields.  Entire  com- 
munities have  been  cut  off,  roads  de- 
stroyed and  commimications  severed  in 
many  areas.  And  although  the  center  of 
Guatemala  City  was  spared,  the  sur- 
rounding areas  and  typically  the  poorest 
sections  of  the  city  and  countryside  were 
hardest  hit. 

Fortunately,  a  true  sphit  of  inter- 
American  cooperation  is  reflected  in  the 
international  disaster  relief  effort  under- 
way in  Guatemala. 

The  United  States  has  already  re- 
sponded generously  to  the  relief  effort. 
Already  over  $4  million  has  been  al- 
located by  our  Government,  and  soon 
Congress  will  act  on  additional  rehabili- 
tation and  himianltarian  aid  legislation 
for  the  people  of  Guatemala. 

Latin  American  nations  have  also  re- 
sponded quickly  to  the  urgent  needs  of 
the  millions  of  Guatemalan  disaster  re- 
lief victims.  Venezuala  has  pledged  $20 
million  to  the  relief  program  and  has 
committed  $5.7  million  already  to  the 
GAS  Emergency  Fund.  Other  Latin 
American  nations  have  pledged  addition- 
al humanitarian  relief  assistance.  Tliey 
deserve  the  commendation  of  Congress 
and  the  American  people,  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  continuing  cooc>eration  be- 
tween our  Government  and  the  nations 
of  Latin  America  toward  this  joint  inter- 
American  relief  operation  will  bring 
about  a  return  to  a  semblance  of  nor- 
malcy for  the  people  of  Guatemala  in  the 
very  near  future. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  examples 
of  this  disaster  relief  alliance  is  the  con- 
tribution of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  to  the  relief  program  in 
Guatemala.  Other  inter-American  relief 
and  development  organizations  such  as 
the  Pan  American  Foundation  have  also 
offered  their  assistance. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  news  release  from  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  pledging 
aid  to  Guatonala,  together  with  two 
newspaper  reports  describing  several  as- 
pects of  the  relief  program,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[News    release     from     the     Inter-American 

Development     Bank,     Washington,     D.C., 

Feb.  5,  1976] 

Bank  Pledges  Support  for   Ottatemaia 
FouowiNG  Devastating  Earthqttakx 

Antonio  Ortiz  Mena,  President  of  the  In- 
ter-American Bank,  today  expressed  his  deep 
concern  and  sympathy  for  the  people  of 
Guatemala  following  the  devastating  earth- 
quake which  struck  that  Central  American 
nation  in  the  early  hours  of  Wednesday 
morning. 

In  a  message  to  General  Kjell  Laugerud 
Garcia,  President  of  Guatemala,  Mr.  Ortiz 
Mena  ofl'ered  all  support  the  Bank  Is  able  to 
extend  on  an  immediate  basis  to  alleviate 
the  suffering  of  the  earthquake  victims. 

In  messages  to  President  Laugerud  Garcia 
and  to  Jorge  Lamport  Rodil,  Minister  of 
Finance  and  Governor  for  Guatemala  on  the 
Bank's  Board  of  Governors,  Mr.  Ortiz  Mena 
expressed  his  concern  for  victims  of  the 
tragedy  and  pledged  Bank  financial  and 
technical  support  for  efforts  to  meet  the 
present  emergency  and  for  subsequent  re- 
construction programs  in  areas  affected  by 
the  quake. 

Mr.  Ortiz  Mena's  message  read  In  part: 

"Through  Your  Excellency  I  transmit  our 
sentiments  of  solidarity  with  the  people  and 
the  government  of  Guatemala." 

The  Bank's  Board  of  Executive  Directors, 
meeting  in  regulu  session  today,  heard  a 
report  on  the  damage  caused  by  the  earth- 
quake, which  also  affected  neighboring  areas 
of  Honduras  and  El  Salvador.  During  the 
meeting  the  Directors  approved  a  $7  million 
loan  to  help  finance  the  expansion  of  smaU- 
and  medium-sized  Industrial  and  toiu^m 
enterprises  In  Guatemala.  The  loan  had  been 
requested  by  the  Guatemalan  Government 
before  the  earthquake. 

At  the  meeting.  Mr.  Ortiz  Mena  informed 
the  Board  of  Directors  that  a  Bank  mission 
wUl  leave  for  Guatemala  tomorrow  In  order 
to  discuss  with  Government  authorities  pos- 
sibilities for  additional  cooperation  by  the 
Bank. 

The  Inter-American  Bank  has  extended 
substantial  support  for  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  Guatemala  In  recent 
years.  In  1976  the  Bank  approved  loans  to- 
taling $120  mUllon  for  development  projects 
and  programs  In  Guatemala.  Including  four 
loans  for  $106  million  for  the  construction 
of  a  300.000-kllowatt  hydroelectric  power 
plant  on  the  Chlxoy  River.  This  Is  the  largest 
loan  ever  extended  by  the  Bank  in  Its  IS 
years  of  operations.  Since  1961,  the  Bank 
has  approved  34  loans  for  a  cumulative  total 
of  (275.8  mUllon  for  Guatemala. 

The  text  of  the  messages  of  Mr.  Ortiz  Mena 
to  the  President  of  Guatemala  foUows: 

"His  Excellency,  General  KjeU  Laugerud 
Garcia,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Guate- 
mala. 

"We  are  deeply  concerned  by  repcM-ts  of  the 
substantial  damage  produced  by  the  earth- 
quake In  your  country.  We  are  prepared  to 
extend  all  aid  that  the  Bank  may  provide 
on  an  immediate  basis  to  help  relieve  the 
suffering  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  tech- 
nical and  financial  cooperation  (reqiilred)  to 
solve  problems  of  a  less  Inunediate  nature. 
Through  Tour  Excellency  I  transmit  our 
sentiments  of  soUdarlty  with  the  pe^^le  and 
the  Government  of  Guatemala." 

The  text  of  the  cable  sent  by  the  President 


of  the  Bank  to  the  Governor  for  Guatemala 
read: 

"Hls  Excellency,  Jorge  Lamport  BodU, 
Governor  of  the  Inter-American  Bank,  Minis- 
ter of  Finance,  Guatemala. 

"On  receipt  of  first  reports  of  the  damage 
caused  by  the  earthquake  I  offer  all  the  aid 
that  the  Bank  may  extend  on  an  Immediate 
basis  to  help  resolve  your  most  urgent  prob- 
lems, as  well  as  our  cooperation  in  recon- 
struction. Receive  ovir  sentiments  of  solidar- 
ity and  sympathy." 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  16,  1976J 
Quake  Disrupts  Ancient  Culture  in 
guateicala 
(By  Stuart  Auerbach) 
Chimaltenango,      Guatemala,      February 
16. — He  lay  on  his  back  In  the  VS.  Army's 
hospital  tent  here,  his  unshaven  face  con- 
torted with  strain  as  he  tried  to  puU  his 
ragged  trousers  on  over  the  thick  cast  on  his 
right  leg. 

Lazarus  Gnal,  who  saw  his  wife  die  in  the 
earthquake  11  days  ago  that  killed  8,000  of 
this  area's  20,000  residents  and  destroyed 
most  of  Its  buildings,  wanted  to  return  to 
his  home  and  family. 

His  acute  problem  cared  for,  the  Army  doc- 
tors wanted  to  transfer  him  to  a  Guatemalan 
hospital  in  the  town  of  Huehuetenango, 
about  a  hundred  miles  away.  Gnal.  a  wiry 
Cakchlquel  Indian  who  has  never  been  more 
than  five  miles  from  his  home  here,  worried 
that  his  eight  children  are  alone  without 
food,  money  or  anyone  to  care  for  them. 

Besides,  moving  him  to  Huehuetenango 
without  famUy  or  friends  would  wrench  him 
from  the  conunimlty  that  gives  him  his  Iden- 
Ity.  Without  that  identity,  said  Dr.  Kent 
Campbell  of  the  UJ3.  Communicable  Disease 
Center  who  has  served  In  Latin  America, 
Gnal  Is  nothing. 

"The  efficiency  and  necessity  of  a  field  hos- 
pital are  clashing  with  the  reaUty  of  an  In- 
dian culture  that  has  a  tremendous  attach- 
ment to  two  things:  family  and  places,"  said 
Campbell. 

All  Gnal  wanted,  he  said  In  Spanish  mixed 
with  Indian  Is  permission  to  go  home  for  an 
hour  to  sell  his  cow  to  get  money  for  food 
for  his  chUdren. 

"They  have  no  money,"  he  pleadingly  told 
Fran  Longo,  a  Peace  Corps  nurse  from  Al- 
bany, N.Y.  "I  don't  even  know  If  they  have 
eaten.  Here  am  I,  and  what  are  my  chUdren 
doing  every  day?" 

Even  though  he  Is  unable  to  walk,  Gnal 
asked  to  be  carried  out  of  the  hospital  com- 
pound and  left  at  the  gate  where  he  could 
flag  a  bus.  Then  he  said  he  would  catch  an- 
other bus  back  In  an  hour. 

But  Miss  Longo  and  the  Army  doctors  knew 
he  would  probably  never  return.  At  least  60 
patients  have  slipped  away  In  the  night  from 
this  100-bed  MASH-type  Army  field  hospital 
rather  than  be  separated  from  family  and 
community. 

And  Friday,  the  first  day  the  Army  tried 
a  ma.ss  evacuation  of  patients  from  here, 
some  of  the  Injured  tried  to  roU  off  their 
Utters  to  avoid  being  placed  on  the  open 
truck  for  the  four-ho\ir  ride  to  Huehuete- 
nango. They  were  loaded  anyway,  with  the 
help  of  Guatemalan  soldiers. 

This  movement  Illustrates  a  wrenching 
apart  of  the  thousand-year-old  culture  that 
may  in  the  long  run  be  one  of  the  greatest 
tragedies  of  the  earthquake,  which  left  one 
in  six  Guatemalans  homeless  and  killed  more 
than  22,000  of  its  6  mUllon  people. 

Already  there  are  signs  that  the  close-knit 
Indian  famUles  are  being  torn  asunder  by 
the  pressures  of  coping  with  the  quake. 

A  man  who  said  his  wife  had  died  in  the 
quake  left  his  three-month-old  daughter, 
■nwely  dehydrated  from  diarrhea,  at  the 
hospital  last  week  because  he  said  he  couldn't 
care  for  her  and  his  other  chUdren. 
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Some  orphaned  children  have  begun  to 
beg  la  the  streets,  a  practice  not  found  aa 
much  In  this  country  as  in  other  Latin  na- 
tions. For  example.  Ruth  Costello.  a  Pe€U^e 
Corps  nurse,  said  a  boy  around  seven  wan- 
dered Into  the  Army  hospital  compound  yes- 
terday and  tried  to  sell  soldiers  a  rusty  razor 
he  had  found.  The  boy  said  his  entire  family 
except  for  his  eight-year-old  brother — his 
mother,  father,  cousins,  aunts  and  uncles- 
had  died  when  their  adobe  bouse  had  col- 
lapsed on  them. 

In  some  remote  villages,  such  as  Patzuu 
near  Lake  Atltlan  southwest  of  here,  Amer- 
ican volunteers  are  noting  the  beginning  of 
a  "freeble"  mentality  that  until  now  has 
been  absent  from  Indians  In  this  country, 
who  make  up  half  Its  population. 

This  tearing  apart  of  the  ancient  Indian 
civilization — so  tied  to  community  that 
women  In  each  village  wear  different  designs 
on  their  blouses — Is  most  vividly  shown  In 
the  emergency  hospitals. 

At  least  10,000  back-country  Guatemalan 
Indians  have  been  plucked  from  their  vil- 
lages by  trucks  and  American  helicopters 
and  evacuated  to  emergency  hospitals  here, 
in  Guatemala  City  and  Huehuetenango. 

"It's  a  tremendously  wrenching  experi- 
ence." said  Dr.  Lee  Huhn  an  American  who 
has  worked  here  four  years.  '"I'm  sure  they 
are  very  much  bewildered.  '  It  shows  In  the 
nights  which  ring  with  cries  of  "Dlos  mlo" — 
"My  God" — from  patients  who  can't  sleep  de- 
spite sedatives.  Unused  to  casts  on  broken 
limbs,  patients  try  to  scrape  them  off. 

Somewhere  In  the  village  of  San  Marlln 
three  young  children — the  oldest  five  years 
old — are  wandering  around.  Their  father  and 
four  brothers  and  sisters  died,  and  their 
mother  Maria  Flores  Is  hospitalized  with 
fractured  ribs  and  pneumonia.  She  was 
taken  from  here  to  Huehuetenango,  and 
there  Is  no  way  for  her  children  to  Join  her. 
"The  big  problem  for  this  country  Is  going 
to  be  getting  people  together  again,"  said 
the  Rev.  James  Carey,  the  Catholic  chap- 
lain for  the  Army  hospital  unit.  "There  are 
going  to  be  a  lot  of  lost  children." 

It's  not  the  Army's  fault.  This  unit  Is 
trained  to  offer  sophisticated  emergency  field 
care — the  kind  that  saved  countless  Amer- 
ican lives  In  Vietnam  and  Korea — and  then 
send  patients  back  to  other  hospitals.  And 
In  this  case  they  are  working  under  the  Gua- 
temalan government,  which  U  more  con- 
cerned with  Immediate  problems  of  food. 
water  and  shelter  than  with  possible  social 
disruption. 

Still  to  be  determined  is  the  possible  emo- 
tional damage  from  the  quake  and  the  more 
than  600  small  tremors,  which  continue  dally. 
The  newspaper  Naclon  reported  that  a 
woman  in  the  city  of  Antigua.  Francisc* 
Strada  Perec,  set  fire  to  herself  after  dous- 
ing her  clothing  with  gasoline  as  a  result 
of  "psychosis  provoked  by  the  earthquake." 
Adding  to  the  emotional  trauma  Is  the 
breakdown  of  strong  customs  of  b\u-ial  and 
grief.  Under  the  pressure  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  deaths,  authorities  have  btirled  every- 
one In  mass  graves — which  is  repugnant  to 
the  local  religions. 

In  some  villages  wild  dogs  have  dug  Into 
the  graves  and  dragged  bodies  Into  the 
brush.  The  villages  reacted  In  an  uncustom- 
arUy  violent  way.  They  took  after  the  dogs 
with  guns  and  machetes. 

Psychiatrists  who  have  studied  the  vic- 
tims of  previous  natural  calamities — the  1972 
earthquake  in  Nicaragua.  Hurricane  Flfl  in 
Honduras  In  1974.  and  the  Buffalo  Creek. 
W.  Va..  fioods  In  1972— have  noted  that  the 
Inability  of  people  to  mourn  their  loved  ones 
properly  results  In  emotional  problems  later 
on. 

In  Honduras,  people  who  were  asked  to 
move  from  areas  that  could  be  washed  away 
by  future  hurricanes  conunltted  suicide 
rather  than  resettle,  said  Dr.  C.  J.  Frederick, 


an  official  of  the  VB.  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health. 

fFrom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  22.  19761 
Eabthquakk  Bxuxr  nt  QvArmttAiM  Appkaxs 
TO  Nbousct  thx  Stsicken  Cmr  Slxtms,  and 
Pouncs  Mat  Bk  a  Pa«t  or  It 

(By  Alan  Riding) 
Gxtatemala.  February  18. — Sprawled  be- 
side an  open  sewer  at  the  bottom  of  a  300- 
foot  ravine  the  slum  of  Joya  de  Senahu  Is 
roughly  the  same  size  as  many  of  the  small 
towns  to  the  north  of  Guatemala  City  that 
were  destroyed  In  this  month's  earthquake. 
But  In  the  nish  to  help  the  wounded  and 
hungry  In  the  provinces,  the  6,000  residents 
of  Joya  de  Senahu  and  thousands  more 
slum-dwellers  throughout  the  capital  appear 
to  have  been  forgotten. 

"At  first,  we  feared  the  countryside  might 
be  Ignored  In  favor  of  the  city."  Reginald 
Norton,  the  representative  here  of  Oxfam- 
Amerlca.  the  relief  organization,  said  "but 
now  It  seems  the  city  Is  receiving  less  at- 
tention than  It  deserves." 

From  the  aid  supply  center  at  the  capital's 
international  airport,  helicopters  and  trucks 
continue  to  carry  food,  clothes,  water  tanks 
and  even  construction  equipment  to  the 
towns  and  vUlages  flattened  by  the  Feb.  4 
earthquake.  And  In  almost  every  Indian 
settlement,  foreign  assistance  groups  are  vir- 
tually competing  to  help  the  vlcUms. 

But  in  the  unromantlc  and  dusty  ilums 
of  the  capital,  food  and  water  remain  In 
short  supply,  some  wounded  are  etlll  un- 
attended and.  above  all.  no  government  or 
private  organization  has  dared  face  the  di- 
mension of  the  reconstruction  problem. 

This  can  be  explained  in  part  by  the  fact 
that  only  1.000  of  the  22.000  or  more  deaths 
caused  by  the  earthquake  occurred  In  the 
capital.  With  much  of  the  city  center  un- 
affected by  the  disaster.  It  was  easy  to  for- 
get that  marginal  areas  had  been  reduced 
to  rubble. 

But  long-standing  political  rivalries  and 
sociological  prolems  also  emerged  to  compll- 
cate  the  relief  operation. 

While  the  right-wing  Government  coali- 
tion has  enjoyed  considerable  backing  in 
the  countryside,  the  caplUl  has  been  a 
stronghold  of  left-leaning  (^position  forces 
that  have  repeatedly  won  the  nukyoralty. 

As  a  result,  while  the  Government's  Na- 
tional Emergency  Committee  claims  to  be 
nonpolltical.  It  has  nevertheless  refused  to 
channel  disaster  relief  to  the  city  through 
opposition-dominated  municipal  organiza- 
tions. Instead,  food  distribution  in  the  slums 
has  been  left  to  a  hard-working  Mexican  field 
kitchen,  while  most  clothes,  blankets,  tents 
and  construction  tools  have  been  dispatched 
to  the  provinces. 

Then  there  Is  the  sheer  dimension  of  the 
problem  of  the  city.  In  the  provinces,  the 
reconstruction  of  each  town  of  6,000  or  10.000 
people  can  be  tackled  In  Isolation  and  limited 
expenditures  can  produce  tangible  results. 
Biit  In  the  caplUI.  the  collapse  of  some 
60,000  houses  has  left  250,000  people  home- 
less, crowded  about  and  Inside  ravines  on 
the  periphery  of  the  city  where,  under  nor- 
mal conditions,  unemployment,  violence  and 
proistltutlon  are  high  and  health  and  Uving 
conditions  are  grim. 

In  Juya  de  Senabd.  none  of  the  shacks 
had  running  water  before  the  earthquake, 
but  now  even  the  communal  water  tap  'ins 
run  dry.  Women  and  children  must  climb  a 
steep  slippery  path  up  the  ravine  to  an 
emergency  tank,  which  Is  also  often  empty 
when  they  arrive. 

"The  earthquake  allowed  people  to  see 
mAny  problems  that  have  always  existed  " 
Carlos  Alberto  Duarte,  an  auxUlary  mayor 
eald.  "Unless  help  comes  now  to  attack  some 
of  the  basic  problems,  people  are  going  to 
live  In  temporary  shacks  for  years  to  come." 
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THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
alleged  antl-Amerlcanlsm  of  the  United 
Nations  In  recent  days  has  prompted 
some  to  call  for  a  reassessment  of  the  U.S 
role  In  that  international  body.  Those 
who  question  our  continued  support  of 
the  United  Nations  fear  that  U.S.  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Genocide  Convention  will 
broaden  the  powers  of  the  U.N.  A  more 
iwwerful  U.N.,  these  opponents  argue, 
will  be  detrimental  to  the  United  States' 
I  contend  that  U.S.  ratification  of  the 
convention  will  not  significantly  alter 
the  powers  of  the  United  NaUons,  and 
that  our  ratification  will  actuidly  en- 
hance our  standing  there. 

Article  Vin  of  the  convention  says 
that — 

Any  Contracting  Party  may  c*U  upon  the 
competent  organs  of  the  United  Nations  to 
take  such  acUon  under  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  as  they  consider  appropriate 
for  the  prevenUon  and  suppression  of  acta 
of  genocide  or  any  of  the  other  acts  enu- 
merated in  article  m. 

However,  genocide  already  lies  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Nations 
because  it  is  an  Infringement  upon 
human  rights  and  a  threat  to  world 
peace.  The  reference  In  article  Vm  to 
"action  imder  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations"  clearly  establishes  that  the  UJI. 
can  at  present  disctiss  alleged  genocide  in 
any  country  whenever  It  wants.  Article 
Vin  does  not  enlarge  the  powers  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  Importance  of  article  Vm  Is  In 
many  ways  representative  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  whole  Genocide  Convention 
By  focusing  specifically  on  genocide,  each 
ratifying  nation  hopes  to  reinforce  for 
Itself  and  for  its  fellow  nations  the  fight 
against  genocide.  I  said  earlier  that  U.S. 
ratification  would  enhance  our  standing 
in  the  U.N.  The  84  nations  which  have 
signed  the  convenUon.  and  the  others 
who  have  hesitated  to  do  so  because  of 
our  reluctance,  will  Interpret  our  ratifi- 
cation as  a  measure  of  international 
good  wllL  Ratification  of  the  Genocide 
ConvenUon  will  serve  both  to  eliminate 
the  horrendous  crime  of  genocide  and  to 
enhance  our  own  status  in  the  interna- 
tional setting. 


PRESIDENT  MISREPRESENTS  COM- 
MITMENT TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
quite  concerned  that  the  President's  fis- 
cal year  1977  budget  request  for  educa- 
tion fails  completely  even  to  keep  up 
with  our  current  needs.  In  essence,  the 
budget  request  misrepresents  the  facts 
and  is  highly  misleading.  It  is  inflated  by 
including  2  years  of  funding  for  voca- 
tional education,  at  $539  million  a  year, 
Instead  of  a  single  year's  funding  as  with 
other  programs. 

The  administration  has  proposed  the 
consolidation  of  the  major  programs  of 
elementary,  secondary,  and  vocational 
education,  education  for  the  handi- 
capped, and  library  resources  into  a  block 
or  consolidated  grant.  Tills  block  grant 
proposal  is  similar  to  the  education  spe- 
cial revenue  sharing  consolidated  grant 
proposals  by  the  Nixon  administration 
In  conjunction  with  the  budget  requests 
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for  1973,  1974,  and  197S.  I  frankly  can- 
not believe  that  tbe  Ford  administration 
is  introducing  this  block  grant  request 
once  again.  They  tried  this  last  year,  and 
they  could  not  even  find  a  sponsor  in 
Congress. 

I  am  committed  to  the  belief  that  if 
Federal  aid  to  education  is  to  be  effec- 
tive, then  State  and  local  education 
agencies  must  be  able  to  set  priorities 
and  determine  where  and  how  these 
moneys  are  to  be  spent. 

But  I  take  a  decidedly  different  posi- 
tion from  President  Ford,  in  calling  for 
fundamental  changes  in  Federal  aid  to 
education. 

First,  and  foremost,  I  strongly  oppose 
President  Ford's  view  of  Federal  program 
"consolidation''  because  his  budget  clear- 
ly translates  that  to  mean  "sharp  re- 
duction" or  even  "termination"  of  Fed- 
eral assistance. 

The  President  has  suddenly  changed 
his  budgetary  mind  and  now  plans  to 
propose  a  modest  increase  in  educational 
spending  to  help  sell  his  consolidation 
proposal  to  Congress.  In  light  of  the 
President's  past  vetoes  and  rescissions 
of  vpropriatlons  enacted  by  Congress 
for  education.  It  may  be  that  this  last- 
minute  proposal  will,  at  best,  only  cover 
cost  increases  due  to  inflation. 

It  is  urgent  that  the  Federal  portion  of 
public  resources  devoted  to  education  be 
substantially  increased — ^for  the  simple 
reason  that  education  represents  a  vital 
national  Interest;  It  is  a  solid  Investment 
in  a  better  future  for  the  United  States. 

The  increases  tbat  the  President  talks 
about  in  his  proposed  budget  are  actu- 
ally decreases.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  the  proposed  budget  computes 
spending  "increases"  by  comparing  pro- 
posed fiscal  1977  expenditures  with  the 
President's  "revised"  fiscal  1976  figures. 
These  figures  are  meaningless  since  the 
administration's  proposed  rescissions 
have  no  chance  of  enactment  by  Con- 
gress, which  already  overrode  a  Teto  of 
education  appropriations  last  September. 

For  example,  tbe  President  claims  an 
overall  Increase  of  $465  million  of  budget 
authority  for  education — from  $6.4  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  1976  to  a  requested  $6.9 
ballon  in  fiscal  1977.  However,  the  real 
fiscal  1976  expenditure,  the  amount 
actually  enacted  by  Congress,  Is  $7.4 
billion,  not  the  $6.4  billion  claimed  by 
the  President. 

Therefore,  instead  of  a  $465  million  in- 
crease, we  have  a  $535  million  decrease 
proposed  by  the  President.  I\irther,  the 
President's  budget  message  slashes  away 
at  other  programs  which  meet  the  vital 
needs  of  people,  such  as  health  care  for 
the  elderly,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, and  other  human  resource  pro- 
grams. 

It  is  my  strong  belief  that  we  must 
encourage  sound  educational  and  fiscal 
management.  We  must  insure  that  the 
students  of  this  Nation  have  equal  op- 
portimitles  to  obtain  a  quality  education. 
These  should  be  the  constructive  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government. 


DAVID  BRODER  ON  RICHARD  NIXON 

Mr.    McGOVERN.    Mr.    President,    I 
think  the  column  In  today's  Post  on  Mr. 
CXXn 279— Part  4 


Nixon  by  the  distinguished  columnist. 
David  Broder,  represents  Mr.  Broder  at 
his  eloquent  and  passlonaite  best 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  In  the  BacoaD. 

Thexe  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Feb.  25,  1076] 

NixoM's  Chxka  Taip:  "Noteung  Shames  Hut" 

(By  I>avld  S.  Broder) 

BosTOK. — This  reporter  Is  about  to  break 
a  promise  to  himself  not  to  write  another 
word  on  the  subject  of  RKdiard  NIzon.  The 
utter  ShamelesflnesB  ot  the  man — ^hls  wlUlng- 
neoB  to  exploit  and  oormpt  every  Institution 
and  relatlonehlp  of  which  he  has  ever  been 
a  part — has  become  so  blatant  that  one 
would  think  It  would  not  require  comment. 

But  Nixon  goes  blithely  on  his  way.  dem- 
onstrating again  to  his  Incredible  Journey 
to  Peking  that  there  Is  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing  he  will  not  do  In  order  to  salvage 
for  himself  whaitever  scrap  of  significance  he 
can  find  In  the  shambles  of  his  life. 

NlxcMi's  entire  political  career  was  a  cease- 
less oersmble,  first  for  advancement  and  then 
for  rehabUltation.  To  his  native  intelligence, 
he  added  a  dogged  determination  and  single- 
minded  ambition  that  propelled  him  with 
extraordinary  speed  from  the  House  to  the 
Senate  to  a  highly  visible  post  Just  a  heart- 
beat away  from  the  presidency. 

Defeated  for  President  by  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy in  the  1960  campaign,  after  an  effort 
for  which  he  needed  to  offer  no  apologies, 
Nixon  might  have  retired  Into  a  useful  role 
as  titular  leader  of  his  party  and  Indulged 
his  growing  Interest  in  Xoicign  affairs. 

Instead,  he  plunged  into  a  disastrous  cam- 
paign for  governor  of  California,  trumping 
up  a  thoroughly  phony  "Oommiuilst"  issue 
and  employing  the  same  shabby  tactics  that 
later  came  to  be  known  as  "dirty  tricks"  m 
his  1973  presidential  race. 

After  that  second  defeat  In  California, 
Nixon  might  again  have  been  thought  ready 
to  subside  into  a  useful  private  role — but  no. 
In  1964,  he  tried  to  maneuver  himself  Into 
the  presidential  nomination  and  In  1968, 
finally  persuaded  his  party  to  give  him  an- 
other chjmce  at  the  White  House. 

Althoo^  he  and  his  choaen  campaign 
manager.  John  Mitchell,  almost  contrived  to 
lose  an  election  It  seemed  for  the  Democrats 
to  win,  Nixon  at  long  last  fulfilled  his  obses- 
sive ambition  and  gained  the  presidency. 

But  possession  of  power  proved  as  danger- 
ous for  him  as  the  pursuit  of  power.  In  short 
order,  Nixon  and  his  cohorts  had  set  about 
the  subversion  of  the  institutions  and  proc- 
esses of  govermment  In  the  elaborate  scheme 
that  culminated  in  the  effort  to  rig  the  1972 
election  by  use  of  a  secret  White  House  police 
force. 

When  that  scheme  was  exposed,  by  acci- 
dent, at  Watergate,  Nixon  laimched  a  des- 
perate struggle  to  retain  the  power  he  had 
gained.  Knowing  fuU  well,  from  the  very 
start,  what  his  guilt  and  compUelty  had  been " 
he  nevertheless  subjected  his  country  to  a 
two-year  ordeal,  during  which  his  adminis- 
tration was  shattered,  his  political  party  dis- 
GEraced  and  the  capacity  of  the  government 
he  headed  to  deal  with  the  nation's  real  prob- 
lems completely  frustrated. 

U  there  Is  any  other  act  of  personal  selfish- 
ness by  an  American  President  that  carried 
such  Ugh  costs  for  the  self-regard  and  self- 
confidence  of  our  people,  it  does  not  come 
to  mind. 

Finally,  when  he  was  exposed  as  the  fraud 
he  was  and  forced  to  resign  In  the  face  of 
certain  Impeachment,  his  successor — a  de- 
cent man  who  had  defended  Nixon  far  past 
the  point  of  political  prudence — granted  hbn 
a  pardon  that  spared  Nixon  the  prospect  of 
tiKUctmeut  and  trial. 


Tills  reporter  thought — and  wrote — at  the 
time  that  the  public  outcry  against  fhe 
pardon  was  wrong,  believing,  with  Mr.  Vord, 
that  It  was  time  to  put  Hlzon  and  an  he 
rqireeented  btiilnd  us.  I  believed,  naively, 
tliat  even  a  Nixon  would  have  the  decency 
to  disappear  from  public  view  and  recon- 
struct what  remained  of  his  life  in  private. 
Instead  of  exploiting  the  country  further 
for  his  own  needs. 

That  was  naive,  for  this  man  Is  utterly 
without  shame.  Within  a  year  of  his  disgrace, 
the  words  from  San  Clemente  Indicated 
clearly  that  he  was  contriving  his  reaiq>ear- 
ance  In  public  life. 

Ihe  Chinese  Communists  have  now  given 
him  his  excuse,  and  Nixon  has  seized  It,  with 
typical  disregaixl  for  the  consequences. 

That  his  trip  Is  an  enormous  political  em- 
barrassment to  the  President  who  pardoned 
him  Is  Inconsequential  to  Nixon.  That  his 
first  words  in  Peking  were  a  repudiation  of 
the  Helsinki  agreement  and  the  policy  of 
detente  which  he  himself  had  willed  to  Mr. 
Ford,  along  with  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger, 
in  no  way  discomfited  Nixon. 

Nothing  shames  him;  nothing  deters  him. 
Nothing  ever  has  and  nothing  ever  wfll.  So. 
in  utter  frustration  and  with  no  beMef  what- 
soever that  anything  will  Influence  Mm,  i 
break  my  vow  of  silence  on  the  subject  of 
Blchard  Nixon  and  say:  Sir,  you  presume  too 
much  on  the  patience  of  your  country. 
Enough  is  enough. 


FUTURE  FARMERS  OP  AMERICA 
CONTINUE  TO  DRIVE  TO  AID 
CAMP  COURAGE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President^  I 
wish  to  share  witb  my  colleagues  a 
heartwarming  article  In  the  Farm 
Journal  entitled  "Com  Drive  for  ttie 
Handicapped,"  by  Kathy  Frank  Chesney. 

This  article  describes  the  efforts  by 
the  Minnesota  Future  Farmo^  of  Amer- 
ica in  conducting  an  annual  com  drive 
which  is  designed  to  raise  money  for 
Camp  Courage. 

Camp  Courage  Is  designed  to  give 
handicapped  youth  an  opportunity  to 
improve  their  skills  and  have  fun  at  the 
same  time. 

Each  fall  the  FFA's  publicise  this  event 
which  now  raises  about  $100,000  a  year 
for  Camp  Courage.  The  first  such  event 
was  held  In  1953,  and  the  effort  turned 
over  $90  for  the  camp. 

Minnesota  FPA  Executive  Secretary 
W.  J.  Kortesmaki  says,  "Young  people 
also  need  to  learn  about  cooperating  with 
people  and  about  helping  others." 

This  FPA  drive  Is  an  unique  imdertak- 
Ing  and  a  splendid  opportanltj  for  young 
people  to  work  together  to  help  those  less 
fortunate.  I  commend  this  effort,  and  I 
am  delighted  that  the  Farm  Jounial  In- 
cluded it  in  its  February  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Corn  Drive  roa  ths  Hamdicappeo 
(By  Kathy  Frank  Chesney) 

Once  each  fall  farmers  In  Minnesota  ex- 
pect, even  welcome,  a  raid  by  an  army  in 
blue.  Donald  Lutteke,  who  farms  tn  neebom 
County,  knows  that  between  sunup  and  sun- 
down on  a  certain  day  a  truck  win  streak 
out  to  the  cornfield  and  stop  eonvenlently 
close  to  the  end  oS  his  rows.  Inside  the  truck, 
blue-Jacketed  boys  know  that  Lutt^e's  c<Hn- 
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bine  hopper  wUl  t>e  emptied  Into  their  truck 
instead  ol  his  wagons  when  he  pulls  up  to 
iinload. 

They  drive  off  with  his  corn.  But  Lutteke 
doesn't  shoot  at  the  "bandits."  Instead,  ha 
starts  four  more  rows,  with  a  broad  grin 
and  a  good  feeling  Inside. 

The  good  feeling  radiates  to  others  In- 
volved In  the  Minnesota  FFA's  annual  Corn 
JOrive.  The  fellow  who  loaned  his  truck  to 
the  FFAers  has  It.  The  corn  buyer  who  pays 
a  few  cents  over  market  price  has  It.  The 
boys  have  It.  And  finally,  people  who  really 
need  help  have  It — when  the  FPA  turns  over 
the  proceeds  to  Camp  Courage,  Minnesota's 
residential  camp  for  physically  handicapped 
people. 

"Living  to  Serve"  is  part  of  the  FPA  motto. 
If  you  have  wondered  how  Important  service 
really  Is  in  the  FFA,  come  to  Minnesota. 
Here,  they  mean  It.  "We  can  over-emphasize 
making  a  living,"  contends  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Minnesota  FFA,  W.  J.  Kortesmakl. 
"Young  people  also  need  to  learn  about 
cooperating  with  people  and  about  helping 
others."  The  Corn  Drive  teaches  it.  It's  been 
molded  and  tested  since  1963  when  the 
Freeborn  FPA  held  the  first  Com  Drive  and 
turned  over  $90  to  Camp  Courage. 

"The  first  day  of  school,  students  ask  me 
the  date  of  our  Corn  Drive,"  says  Lynn 
Steenblock,  FPA  adviser  at  Montevideo  High 
School.  That  chi4>ter  has  led  the  stete  in 
collections  for  the  past  three  years. 

The  FFAers  spend  only  a  day  collecting, 
fchelling  and  selling  the  corn,  but  planning 
and  publicity  take  weeks.  Senior  advertising 
students  make  signs  heralding  the  drive  and 
place  them  In  business  establishments  that 
farmers  patronize.  Other  students  schedule 
time  with  local  radio.  Interviewing  children 
who  have  attended  Camp  Courage  or  a  repre- 
sentative of  Courage  Services.  "We  generate 
about  two  weeks  of  radio  publicity  and  run 
big  articles  in  town  papers  the  week  before 
the  drive,"  Steenblock  explains.  "We  have 
two  chairmen,  a  Junior  and  senior,"  he  says. 
That  way.  one  always  has  a  year  of  experience. 
The  Montevideo  FFAers  set  up  20  collec- 
tion routes.  (Some  chapters  use  school  bus 
routes.)  They  borrow  20  pickups  and  two 
trucks.  In  1974,  they  collected  1,000  bushels 
of  corn  and  $1,200  In  cash  donations — agri- 
businessmen  and  some  farmers  donate  cash — 
for  a  total  contribution  of  $3,900.  In  "75, 
when  com  averaged  around  80  bushels  per 
•ere  in  the  area  and  sold  for  less  per  bushel, 
the  final  sum  was  $3,400. 

Views  Steenblock:  "In  the  Com  Drive, 
students  learn  to  serve,  yes,  but  more  than 
that.  They  discover  leadership  in  themselves; 
learn  to  communicate  with  people  they  don't 
know;  leam  how  to  sell — Camp  Courage  and 
the  FFA." 

They  also  leam  by  doing,  as  Rudy  Kezele, 
Elk  River  adviser,  points  out:  "My  only  in- 
volvement was  a  little  organizing.  In  1974, 
the  24  Elk  River  FFAers  collected  46  tons  of 
corn.  Each  student  put  in  15  hours  of  his, 
or  her,  time.  Why?  They  are  appreciated  for 
what  they  are  doing,  and  they  take  pride  in 
it,"  Kezele  explains. 

•  Scott  Bcndiz,  president  of  the  FFA  chapter 
at  Echo,  relates  first-hand:  "I  met  people  I 
never  knew  before.  It  gives  the  chapter  pres- 
tige within  FFA  and  respect  within  the  com- 
munity. And  it  gives  me  a  good  feeling  of 
accomplishment."  There  it  is  again — good 
feeling. 

In  most  fund-raising  projects,  those  who 
contribute  and  those  they  help  never  meet. 
They  do  in  Minnesota's  Com  Drive.  "The 
FFAers  can  visit  the  handicapped  children 
they  have  helped  at  Camp  Courage  and  see 
what  happens,  see  what  their  com  biiilt." 
points  out  Kortesmakl,  the  executive  secre- 
tary in  Minnesota. 

They  see  children  with  speech  and  hearing 
Impairment  learning  to  communicate  In  the 
Speech   and   Hearing   Therapy   building  at 
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Camp  Cotirage,  paid  with  Corn  Drive  money. 
A  youth  with  a  speech  impediment  put  it 
this  way:  "At  Camp  Courage  I  learned  to 
speak  so  people  stopped  saying,  'l  can't 
understand  you.' " 

FFA  also  fosters  better  communications 
for  the  handicapped  by  funding  a  ham  radio 
training  school.  This  opens  the  world  to  those 
who  are  confined  to  the  loneUness  of  a  room 
or  a  house. 

Corn  Drive  funds  support  two  Travel 
Camps  each  year,  where  disabled  adults  leave 
their  nursing  homes  or  parents'  homes  and 
take  a  trip,  sometimes  as  far  as  the  Rockies. 

Each  summer  the  FFA  sends  300  handi- 
capped children  and  adults  to  Camp  Courage 
where  they  .spend  a  week  or  two  on  the 
wooded  shore  of  Cedar  Lake.  Said  one  teen- 
age camper,  "I  never  dreamed  there  was  a 
place  where  I  could  feel  so  at  ease  and  so 
wanted  by  everyone.  I  always  thought  my 
mother  was  the  only  one  who  could  handle 
me.  I  found  out  differently."  She  matured 
years  in  those  two  weeks. 

A  final  project  made  possible  by  the  ener- 
getic ag  students  is  the  production  of  an 
award-winning  new  film,  "Faces  of  Courage." 
It  emphasizes  that  the  handicapped  are,  on 
the  inside,  as  normal  as  everyone  else.  It 
shows  how  Camp  Courage  helps  them  gain 
the  experiences  necessary  for  a  full,  near- 
normal  life.  Interested  groups  may  borrow 
the  film,  free,  from  Courage  Center,  3916 
Golden  Valley  Rd.,  Golden  Valley,  Minn. 
55422. 

And  after  the  FPA  students  have  seen  all 
this,  they  truly  have  learned  how  to  serve 
and  how  to  live,  as  well  as  how  to  make  a 
living.  Do  you  have  a  project  that  accom- 
plishes all  that? 


THE  VITAL  ROLE  OP  THE  RSVP 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  member  and  former  chairman 
of  the  SDecial  Committee  on  Aging.  I 
have  long  maintained  a  vital  Interest  in 
the  development  and  proper  maintenance 
of  program.s  serving  the  needs  of 
America's  elderly  citizens.  I  have  been 
particularly  concerned  that  older  people 
have  significant  opportunities  available 
to  them  for  serving  their  communities  In 
a  meaningful  fashion. 

The  retired  senior  volunteer  pro- 
grams— RSVP—now  serving  himdreds  of 
localities  throughout  the  Nation  have 
proven  themselves  to  be  immensely  suc- 
cessful in  this  regard.  Volunteer  workers 
60  years  of  age  and  older  are  contribut- 
ing their  vast  experience,  special  knowl- 
edge, and  finely  honed  sensitivity  to  aug- 
menting the  function  of  public  agencies 
and  private  nonprofit  organizations  serv- 
ing individual  communities.  Senior  vol- 
unteers are  currently  lending  their  skills 
to  schools,  courts,  libraries,  museums, 
hospitals,  nursing  homes,  day  care  cen- 
ters, institutions,  and  programs  for  shut- 
ins.  Many  times  I  have  seen  the  marvel- 
ous work  of  these  volunteers  in  visits  I 
have  personally  made  to  pediatric  wards, 
institutions  for  the  mentally  and  phys- 
ically handicapped,  aged-care  facilities, 
and  homes  for  neglected  youth. 

Again  and  again.  Congress  has  re- 
ceived reports  of  the  valuable  role  senior 
volunteers  are  playing  In  towns,  cities, 
and  coimties  throughout  America.  A  New 
Jersey  library  director  has  written  me  of 
the  "dedicated  work"  and  "Indlspenslble 
contribution"  of  a  group  of  retired  vo!- 
imteers  working  at  his  library.  A  nursing 


home  employee  In  Burlington  County, 
N.J.,  has  written  me  that — 

Help  like  RSVP  volunteers  give  can  not 
be  bought;  these  people  give  of  their  love, 
time,  and  selves. 

Letters  received  by  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  further  document  the 
important  work  senior  volunteers  are 
performing  on  behalf  of  their  communi- 
ties. A  nurse  writes: 

All  of  the  Senior  Volunteers'  achievements 
and  contributions  aid  us  In  promoting  the 
operation  of  our  hospital  in  a  more  advan- 
tageous manner. 

The  director  of  two  day  care  centers 
writes : 

Because  of  our  senior  citizens,  we  have 
been  able  to  provide  an  additional  area  of 
enrichment  for  our  children  In  the  centers. 

And  the  managing  attorney  of  a  legal 
."crvlces  program  writes: 

Because  of  the  RSVP  Volvmteers  .  .  .  and 
the  competent  and  gracious  assistance  they 
are  giving  to  \is,  we  are  able  to  serve  a  much 
larger  number, of  clients  in  a  much  more 
professional  atmosphere  than  would  ever  be 
possible  in  their  absence. 

Coimtless  other  examples  aflftrm  that 
senior  volunteers  are  serving  their  com- 
munities, and  serving  them  well,  in  a 
variety  of  volunteer  activities. 

Senior  volunteers  themselves  derive 
important  benefits  from  their  participa- 
tion in  RSVP  programs.  Community  work 
can  recapture  and  preserve  human  abili- 
ties and  provide  a  sense  of  personal  satis- 
faction in  one's  own  value  to  other  hu- 
man beings.  Numerous  RSVP  volimteers 
have  written  me  of  their  desire  "to  be  an 
important  iperson  in  society"  and  how 
their  volunteer  work  in  RSVP  programs 
has  helped  to  fulfill  this  desire.  RSVP 
programs  have  proven  an  important 
utilization  of  human  resources,  benefiting 
both  the  volunteer  and  the  community. 

Although  it  may  seem  callous  to  think 
of  RSVP  in  terms  of  return  on  Invest- 
ment, I  think  the  value  that  Is  derived 
from  this  program  by  both  the  volunteer 
and  the  community  would  be  hard  to 
match  by  any  comparable  federally 
funded  program.  I  would  like  to  enter 
here  for  the  record  the  cost  and  accom- 
plishments of  the  Cape  May  RSVP  pro- 
gram in  my  home  State  of  New  Jersey. 
Volunteers  are  reimbursed,  if  they 
choose,  for  their  carfare  and  one  meal  a 
day.  As  may  be  seen  from  a  summary  of 
their  activities  and  their  cost,  the  con- 
tribution of  29,522  man-hours  in  1975,  at 
a  total  cost  of  $4,744.91,  or  16  cents  per 
hour,  provided  incomparable  value  for 
the  cost. 

Recently,  many  RSVP  administrators 
have  contacted  me  with  regard  to  the 
difficult  problem  they  face  in  obtaining 
sufficient  local  funding  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements established  by  the  Federal- 
local  f imding  formula.  A  recent  survey  of 
organizations  and  Institutions  to  which 
senior  volunteers  have  been  assigned,  re- 
vealed that  two-thirds  of  the  volunteer 
stations  would  be  forced  to  eliminate 
services  or  activities  if  the  contribution 
of  these  volunteers  was  for  some  reason 
curtailed,  llie  crippling  economic  condi- 
tions that  have  plagued  the  United  States 
have  sharply  curtailed  the  economic  re- 
sources of  local  governments.  As  a  re- 
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salt,  many  countHes  and  municipalities 
an  finding  ttutt  tliey  are  Incteasingly  less 
aide  to  apportldti  scarce  revenues  to 
jn««nfa>^»n  ever  more  costly  sendees  pro- 
grams at  preaent  levels.  Private  sources 
of  funding  have  similarly  been  affected 
by  the  present  economy. 

Given  the  current  economic  sqtieeee 
which  local  Jurisdictions  are  experienc- 
ing, It  is  extremdy  unrealistic  to  expect 
that  they  win  be  able  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Pederal/Iocal  RSVP 
funding  formula;  as  presently  estab- 
lished, this  formula  reaulres  local  bind- 
ing to  Increase  Its  percentage  of  the  total 
cost  at  a  time  when  It  is  difficult  merely 


to  maintain  the  enrrent  share  ot  local 
sapvoTt. 

I^  tot  one.  feel  that  Coogtesic  must  ad- 
dress this  problun  and  Cad  an  appro- 
priate soluttod  that  wffl  enable  the  Im- 
portaat  vodc  of  RSVP  volunteers  to  con- 
ttnne.  Ibe  value  ot  RSVP  programs  has 
been  amply  demonstrated  t^  the  tanmes- 
slve  record  of  service  compiled  by  ttie 
more  than  170,000  volunteers  now  par- 
ticipating In  almost  700  local  projects 
throughout  the  Natkm. 

<nie  Importance  of  the  programs  may 
pertiaps  be  best  understood,  however.  In 
the  words  of  the  following  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  48  elderly  residents  of  a  New 


Jersey  mining  home  served  by  RSVP 
voluDtecn: 

Tou  wo«M  bav«  to  be  soixon*  wbo  btm 
anOeeBttniMB  to  iMnattt  ftom  BSVP  to  really 
vndnstaiut  they  an  wondarfol  poofda  .  .  . 
ao  vlUiBg.  so  belpAU.  so  ciiMKfal  .  .  .  vc 
look  f  onnrtl  to  tfewtr  vMts  .  . .  tkwf  glv»  ua 
the  love  and  oonalderatloa  of  our  own  fami- 
lies ...  we  love  those  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Rbcoro  oertatn  statistics 
and  sample  letters  In  connection  with 
this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 


APPENDIX  U-SUMMAmf  OF  STATISTICS 
RETIRED  SENIOR  VOLUNTEER  PtOGRAM  OF  CAPE  MAY  COUNTY,  N.J..  1975 


Name  of  vetonteM' 
$itf  or  statiMi 


Number  e( 

voluntaen 

•ssiciwd 

tfoflnf 

year 


AdlontlM „[.  I 

e.  T.  Itomorial  Ho(»iUI...U  36 

Ck«ini)«r  of  ComDMce. ».  1 

ARCvnit |.  1 

CmtHavtn x.  8 

FostwSchoot I.  1 

MriMSd.  Con 3 

MillmnCaatr I.  !• 

MiU.  CMt«r  (NuUi II.  15 


Apnannz  S 

Summary  of  work  performed  by  senior  vol- 
unteers at  volunteer  altee/statiaBS  during 
1676.  (This  Usting  serves  as  »  sample  of  tome 
of  the  duties  performed  by  Senior  Volunteers 
at  various  sites.  It  Is  by  uo  «n*»"g  complete.) 

Actionline — perform  clerical  work,  filing, 
answer  telephone,  operate  office  machines. 

Burdette  Tomlin  Memorial  Hospital — work 
In  thrift  shop,  gift  shop  or  snack  bar;  make 
and  keep  records,  perform  visitor  control 
duties,  operate  book  cart  or  gift  shop  wagon; 
visit  lonely  patients,  assist  in  moving  pa- 
tients wltliln  hospital;  perform  clerical 
duties;  assist  generally  where  needed. 

Chamber  of  commerce — answer  visitor 
questions;  give  directions;  perform  office 
duties  as  required. 

Unit  for  retarded  citizens — perform  secre- 
tarial and  office  work. 

Crest  Haven  Nunslng  Home — assist  with 
crafts/recreation  activities;  serve  coffee  or 
food  to  patients;  make  friendly  visits  to  resi- 
dents; assist  generally  where  needed. 

Foster  school — work  with  children  tutoring 
on  a  one-to-one  basis;  clerical  work. 

Marine  sciences  consortium — answer  tele- 
phone; perform  clerical  and  secretarial  work; 
paint  and  perform  maintenance  work. 

Millman  center — maintain  records,  answer 
telephone,  maintain  library.  Inform  new 
visitors/residents  of  activities,  work  with 
crafts  groups  (items  made  are  sold  to  benefit 
the  Center  or  other  charitable  or  nonprofit 
organizations,  or  may  be  donated  to  such  or- 
ganizations);  perform  Inconte  tax  prepara- 
tion assistance. 

Nutrition  program  for  the  elderly  sites 
(2) — set  up  tables  for  meals;  serve  food; 
clean  up,  assist  in  concurrent  recreation/ 
activities  programs;  maintain  records;  deliv- 
er meals  to  homebound  participants. 

Office  on  Aging — assist  with  preparations 
and  arrangements  for  Senior  Citizens  Month 
or  other  special  acUvltles. 

Schools — teacher's  aides;  work  tutoring 
chUdren  on  one-to-one  basis;  library  work; 
•ecretarlal/clerlcal  work;  assist  la  lunchroom, 
at  recess,  ^ith  after -eehool  clubs;  assist  with 


Totil 

direct 

ViKwof 

expenses  to 

voHinteer 

support 

iwork  at 

Numbwof 

votuiteen. 
i.«.,nieel 

Biininium 

iMNin 

wage 
($2.20)  Mr 

served 

•nd  mileage 

during 

reimtwrs** 

Cost  per 

Kumplmv 

jresr 

ments 

hour 

purposes 

97 

sii.se 

926.00 

0.I1S 

9213.40 

2,796 

.295 

6.15L20 

29 

0 

0 

63.80 

19 

15.60 

.821 

41.80 

1,425.5 

0 

0 

3,136.10 

2S1.2S 

104.50 

.416 

552.75 

3SB.5 

152.00 

.424 

79B.70 

7,924.5 

1,222.90 

.154 

17,433.90 

S.9G2 

1,279.80 

.184 

15.316.40 

NtmeofvohmlMr 
fit*  M  atatioo 


Total 

diract 

•xpensesto 

Number  of  Number  of  voluiSors, 

vohmteers  hours  i.e.,  meal 

assigned  served  andmilasge 

duriac  during  rsiinbune- 

jssr  year  ments 


Vaiuaaf 
woriiat 


MR 

(RL2a)te 

Cost  par       Mawplary 

aouf        purposes 


Office  on  Aging 

StarofSeaScboel 

St  Joseph  School 

Victorian  Towers 

Wwd.  Nut  site 

Wwd.  Service  Center.. 

Total 


1 
6 
4 
18 
29 
I 


41.5 

291.25 

414.5 

2,973.5 

5,9615 

75 


^6.00 
25.90 
C2.06 
72.50 

941.05 
9.90 


.396 

.096 
.150 
.024 
.K2 
.129 


91.30 

t4a75 

911.90 

6,54L70 

12,999i70 

Ifi5i00 


144     29,522 


4,744.91 


.IGO      64,948.40 


tSiestrlcal  productions;  operate/maintain 
audio-visual  equipment,  etc. 

Victorian  Towers — with  Social  Service 
Orotip,  help  to  make  items  for  donation  to 
wide  variety  of  charitable  organizations,  in- 
cluding Crest  Haven,  AHC,  vmeland  VA  Hos- 
pital, etc..  or,  individually,  persons  perform 
telephone  outreach  work,  supervise  activities 
etc.;  telephone  answering  for  Towen. 

VVUdwood  Service  Center — group  performs 
work  similar  to  Victorian  Towers  Group. 

ZdrrTEH  Fbom  48  Guests  op  MAcFAKLAm> 
NxTBSiNG  Home,  Bubuncton,  N.J. 

How  can  anyone  let  a  wonderful  agency 
like  RSVP  go  down  the  drain,  and  tills  is 
what  will  happen  If  something  is  not  done. 
I  am  a  guest  at  MacFarland  Nursing  Home 
In  Burlington,  New  Jersey.  The  RSVP's  vol- 
unteers are  wonderful  people,  so  willing,  so 
helpf vd,  so  cheerful.  We  look  forward  to  their 
visits.  They  give  us  the  love  and  considera- 
tion of  a  member  of  our  own  family  (should 
do  but  usually  most  of  the  time  our  own 
famnies  forget  us  but  RSVP  never  does) .  We 
love  and  need  these  people. 

Please  help  them  by  supporting  continuous 
level  funding  and  a  lower  community  share 
of  25%  instead  of  50%  after  6  yrs. 

Tou  would  have  to  be  someone  who  has 
and  continues  to  benefit  from  RSVP  to  really 
understand.  They  are  wonderful  people  and 
we  love  our  volunteers.  Please  help  them. 

In  July  the  legislation  for  RSVP  funding 
will  be  coming  up.  Please  support  our  cause, 
etc.,  a  worthwhile  one. 


Letteb  Fbom  Qeetritde  Anchak, 

BtTBLINGTON,  N.J. 

Let  a  wonderful  agency  like  RSVP  con- 
tinue, please  dont  allow  this  agency  to  cloee. 
Help  like  RSVP  Toltmteers  give  cannot  be 
bought;  these  people  give  of  their  love,  time, 
and  themselves. 

In  1974  RSVP  came  to  Burlington  County, 
VJ.  They  sponsor  the  Visiting  Homemakers 
Home  health  aide  of  Burt.  Co.,  are  doing 
great  work.  RSVP  helps  senior  citizens  to  feel 


like  they  are  wanted — on  both  ends — the 
volunteer  and  the  one  who  receives  their 
services. 

Commtinlties  cannot  financially  support 
RSVP's  50%.  I  vtrg^  you  to  suppOTt  a  lower 
community  share  of  25%  Instead  of  50%. 
Please  again  I  ask  you  to  help  this  cause.  It 
is  indeed  a  great  one. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Morris  McNlnney,  Bw- 
llngton,  N  J. 

Please  do  what  you  can  to  help  RSVP  of 
Burlington  County,  New  Jersey. 

They  are  a  wonderful  outfit.  Please  support 
cont.  level  funding  and  a  lower  community 
share  of  25%  instead  of  50%  after  6  yrs. 

P.S.  tlie  legislation  for  BSVP  funding  will 
be  in  July — ^please  support  cont.  level  fund- 
ing and  a  lower  community  share  of  25% 
instead  of  50%  after  5  yrs. 

Letter  From  Mr.  Jebemt  B.  Clark.  Execu- 

TTVE   DtBECTOE.   CaPE   MAT    COXTNTY    RETIBED 

Senior  Volttnteer  Program.  New  Jersey 

Because  of  your  constant  interest  in  the 
welfare  in  activities  of  Senior  Citizens  and 
because  of  your  supp<x-t  of  the  Retired  Sen- 
ior Volunteer  Program,  I  thought  you  might 
be  interested  in  the  enclosed  copy  of  our 
First  Annual  Report  of  Voltinteer  Activities. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  considerable  fed- 
eral monies  supporting  this  Program  by 
ACTION,  we  could  not  have  achieved  near 
the  success  which  I  feel  we  have. 

Please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me  if 
you  have  any  questions  or  comments  con- 
cerning the  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Pro- 
gram of  Cape  May  County. 


LABOR'S   POLITICAL  POWER 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
March  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port has  a  very  interesting  article, 
"Union  Strategy  for  Putting  Man  They 
Want  In  White  House."  Naturally,  labor, 
like  any  assembly  of  people,  has  Its  pref- 
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erenoes  lor  President,  but  I  suggest  that 
the  leaders  of  labor  have  no  more  right 
to  pick  one  man  to  be  the  President  than 
the  head  of  any  corporaticm  has  that 
privilege.  Reading  this  article  will  indi- 
cate why  many  of  us  are  concerned  about 
labor's  power  in  the  political  field.  I  re- 
iterate what  I  have  often  said:  The 
laboring  man  not  only  has  a  right,  he 
has  a  duty  in  the  political  field,  but  bis 
bosses  do  not  have  the  right  to  extract 
money  from  him  and  give  it  to  whom- 
ever they  care  to  give  it  to  as  long  as  they 
feel  they  will  control  the  legislative 
bodies  or  the  elected  officials  to  whom 
they  give  it. 

I  recommend  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  and  those  who  might  read  the 
Record  on  the  outside  look  at  this  article 
closely  because  it  spells  out  how  millions 
of  dollars  will  be  spent  in  an  effort  to 
defeat  any  Republican  candidate  for 
President  with  any  Democrat  candidate 
the  boys  upstairs  choose.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  article  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd. 
as  follows: 
Union's  SiXATxaT  ro«  Puttino  Man  Thet 

Want  in  Whitk  Hovsk 
Bal  HAmBOTTK,  TuL. — Leaders  of  some  of  the 
country's   most   powerful   labor   unions   are 
shying  a  strategy  to  elect  a  Democrat  as 
President  in  November. 

As  a  central  feature  of  this  plan,  organized 
labor  Intends  to  maneuver  itself  into  the 
drivers  seat  at  the  Democratic  National 
Coavention  in  New  York  City. 

The  plan  U  this:  Fill  the  meeUng  with  so 
many  union-picked  delegates  that  they  can 
coalesce  to  swing  a  deadlocked  July  Conven- 
tion to  a  candidate  of  their  choice. 

The  unions  will  also  draw  on  reserves  of 
manpower  and  money— contributed  volun- 
tarily by  members — to  back  favored  poUtl- 
cans  for  seats  in  Congress. 

KKT  PRINCIFUC 

A  hint  of  labor's  strategy  shows  up  in  the 
fact  that  many  union  presidents  who  woxUd 
already  have  given  their  support  to  a  presi- 
dential candidate  in  past  election  years  have 
kept  themselves  uncommitted  this  time.  The 
guiding  principle  is  not  aUeglance  to  any  in- 
dividual aspirant  for  the  White  House  but 
rather  the  goal  of  sending  the  maxlmiun 
number  of  union  members  to  New  York  City 
as  delegates  to  the  Convention. 

"We're  not  gung-ho  about  any  single  can- 
didate," remarks  Walter  J.  Burke,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  United  Steelworkers,  the 
AFL-CIO's  largest  affiliate.  HU  union  is 
backing  one  presidential  contender  in  New 
Hampshire,  a  second  In  Arizona,  a  third  In 
Texas  and  a  fourth  In  Pennsylvania.  None  of 
them  Is  the  man  Mr.  Burke  and  I.  W.  Abel, 
Steelworker  president,  would  prefer  to  see 
.nominated.  However,  each  candidate  U  will- 
ing to  put  Steelworkers  on  delegate  slates. 

"We  really  want  Hubert  Humphrey,"  says 
Mr.  Abel. 

Actually,  Senator  Humphrey  is  considered 
a  good  bet  to  benefit  from  any  .sudden  switch 
of  hundreds  of  labor  union  delegates'  votes 
at  a  deadlocked  convention.  Although  he  is 
described  as  an  "active  noncandldate"  at 
present,  he  Is  labor's  sentimental  favorite. 

And  APL-Cio  President  George  Meany, 
who  claims  neutrality  in  the  nominating 
campaign,  said  after  a  meeting  of  the  APU- 
CIO  Executive  Council  here  In  mld-Pebruary 
that  Mr.  Humphrey  coiUd  be  elected  Presi- 
dent more  easUy  than  any  other  Democrat. 

lAbor's  strategy  Is  not  without  perU,  how- 
ever. Its  success  hinges  upon  a  deadlocked 
or  "brokered  "  Convention.  Only  then  woxjld 


unionists  elAoted  to  represent  half  a  doeen 
different  Democrats  be  free  to  switch  to  an- 
other candidate  chosen  by  a  "labor  caucus." 
But  if  one  of  the  contenden  were  to  get  a 
first-ballot  nomination,  he  might  owe  little 
to  union  help  in  putting  him  over. 

A  few  union  presidents  say  a  brokered 
Convention  plan  Is  doomed  to  failure.  They 
lu^  their  fellow  unionists  to  take  sides  at 
once. 

"Unless  we  move,  well  see  Jimmy  Carter 
grab  the  nomination."  says  Edward  J.  Car- 
lough,  president  of  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers 
International  Association.  "Right  now,  too 
many  of  us  can't  make  up  oxir  minds  on  time. 
If  were  going  to  be  leaders,  we  have  got  to 
get  off  the  fence." 

Mr.  Carlough,  along  with  several  other 
presidents  of  construction  and  maritime 
unloiM,  supports  Senator  Henry  Jackson.  But 
commitment  to  a  single  candldlate  remains  a 
rarity  among  labor  leaders. 

"Ed  Muskie  led  Leonard  Woodcock  and 
Jerry  Wurf  and  God  knows  how  many  others 
down  the  primrose  path  in  1972,"  says  Wil- 
liam Welsh,  political  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  State,  County  and  Munici- 
pal Employes.  "W©  learned  then  not  to  try 
to  run  these  things  from  the  top." 

Glenn  E.  Watts,  president  of  the  Commu- 
nications Workers  of  America,  argues  for  put- 
ting unionists  on  the  slates  of  many  different 
Democrats  because  "we  can't  agree  right  now 
on  a  single  per.^on  to  support. " 

ONIONS'    POLrriCAL  WAR   CHESTS -A   SAMPLING 

|Cx«mplM  of  union  coMfibirtlons  to  Presidenlijl  and  Con- 
unsKMMl  ctndtdatM  last  ywf,  and  funds  mi  hand  at  tlit 
Miimiifli  o(  19;C| 
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United  Auto  Workers $14S,652  S978  IM 

Communicationi  WofkMs  of  Amefica....  213, 315  171  tlO 

Mario.  Enginaars    173,384  273,113 

Marina  Enfinaars  Pensiontrs 401,  M2  n,  7M 

Intamational  Association  of  MacMnisb. .  231  »3  256. 261 

Tatmstars SLITJ  7  M( 

SMfarars  IntornationaJ  Unios 13l;467  mIsU 

u*^*t  ******  '  '^'o** ^- 536  491  293 

m"!I^  I'*"*'*^"<'"  ""*" 116,  «»4  411.705 

Unitad  Slaalworkars 71,075  4S>^22S 

.H'!;^F'*''2!5."  **«*'•»'«" »w.«»  "§» 

Umtad  Mint  Worfcors ItSI  1/486 

Inttfnationall^ias'GarmafltWortwrs..  223,026  22l!717 

Amalgamatad  Clottiini  Workars 30,495  45l000 

American  Fadaration  of  Taachars 6,763  64  566 

AFL-CIO  CommlttM  on  Political  Action..  614, 116  51. 431 
American  Fadaration  of  State,  County 

and  Municipal  Employaat. 50,525  12,082 

To«- 3, 700,330 


JOINT  rrroKT 

The  Communications  Workers  and  eight 
other  politically  liberal  unions  are  spear- 
heading the  drive  to  get  union  members 
picked  as  delegates  for  a  number  of  candi- 
dates. The  I^bor  Coalition  Clearinghouse,  as 
this  group  is  called,  also  includes  the  Feder- 
ation of  State,  County,  and  Municipal  Em- 
ployes, the  United  Auto  Workers,  the  National 
Education  Association,  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  the  International  Association  of 
MacblnUts,  the  Graphic  Arts  International 
Union,  the  International  Union  of  Electrical 
Workers  and  the  Oil,  Chemical  and  Atomic 
Workers.  Their  combined  membership  is  8 
mUUon  persons— about  a  third  of  the  entire 
labor  movement. 

Political  directors  of  these  nine  unions 
confer  regularly  to  exchange  information  and 
work  out  Joint  strategy:  Should  they  all  sup- 
port a  single  candidate  in  a  State?  Or  spUt 
two,  three  or  five  ways?  What  can  be  done 
to  get  union  members  on  the  Convention 
floor  as  delegates? 

For  Florida's  March  9  primary,  the  Coali- 
tion unions  are  behind  Mr.  Carter  as  the  best 
hope  to  defeat  Alabama  Governor  George 
Wallace,  who  is  anathema  to  most  union 
leaders. 


For  the  March  3  primary  In  Massachusettt. 
these  same  unions  have  lined  up  membv 
support  on  behalf  of  several  candidates— 
thus  insuring  that  the  unions  will  be  well 
represented  among  Convention  delegates 
from  Massachusetts,  no  matter  who  wins  la 
the  primary.  In  Indiana,  where  Senator  Birch 
Bayh  is  favored,  the  CoaUtlon  Is  united  <» 
his  behalf. 

Other  unions  are  employing  theoe  same 
tactics  Independently. 

OIVISrvK    REACTION 

But  signs  of  dlsimity  and  possible  trouUe 
ahead  are  visible.  Mostly,  they  involve  Mr. 
Carter,  who  is  less  well  known  to  union  lead- 
ers than  others  among  the  moderate  and 
liberal  candidates. 

A  small  but  vocal  opposition  to  Mr.  Carter 
Is  developing  among  unlonUts. 

Richard  Murphy,  legislative  director  of  the 
Service  Employes  International  Union,  dis- 
tributed at  the  Bal  Harbour  meetings  copies 
of  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Carter  to  the  Na- 
tlonal  Right  to  Work  Committee  in  1971,  soon 
after  he  became  Georgia's  Governor.  In  it,  Mr. 
Carter  stated  his  desire  to  retain  the  Georgia 
rlght-to-work  law,  which  bans  compulsory 
union  membership.  Mr.  Carter  now  says  h« 
would  sign  legislation  repealing  such  State 
laws. 

Mr.  Carlough,  of  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers, 
claims  a  Carter  nomination  would  spUt  the 
labor  movement  Just  as  did  George  McOov- 
em's  candidacy  in  1972.  The  AFL-CIO  re- 
fused to  endorse  Mr.  McGovern  for  electloa 
"Carter  and  Wallace  together  can  deter- 
mine the  national  ticket,"  says  Mr.  Carlough. 
"All  the  guys  here  who  think  Humphrey  or 
Ted  Kennedy  will  come  out  of  the  wings  are 
dreaming." 

For  every  detractor,  though.  Mr.  Carter 
appears  to  be  winning  two  admirers.  Says 
Mike  MUler  of  the  Communications  Work- 
ers: "He'll  telephone  a  union  president  at 
home  in  the  evening  and  say.  This  Is  Jimmy 
Carter.  Any  time  you  have  suggestions,  or 
criticisms  of  my  campaign.  Just  call  my 
home  in  Georgia.  My  famUy  will  pass  the 
message  and  I'll  return  the  call  at  once.' 
It's  damned  effective." 

ON  OTHXR  rRONTS 

While  the  pre-Conventlon  maneuvering  Is 
going  on,  the  AFL-CIO's  Committee  on  PoUt- 
ical  Education  (COPE)  is  gearing  up  for  the 
November  elections. 

Its  mission,  besides  ousting  Gerald  Ford 
from  office,  will  be  to  preserve  the  present 
Democratic  majorities  In  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. 

COPE  Director  Alexander  Barkan  pro- 
claimed to  one  meeting  of  top  union  officers, 
"COPK  at  this  time  Is  organizationally  In  the 
best  condition  ever  for  the  beginning  of  an 
election  year." 

One  measure  of  COPE's  strength  is  the 
money  generated  by  it  and  the  AFL-CIO 
imlons.  Increasingly,  these  funds  are  not 
going  to  favored  candidates  directly  but  are 
used  to  finance  campaign  activities  on  their 
behalf  by  union  members.  The  American 
Federation  of  State,  County  and  Municipal 
Employes  has  graduated  2.000  members  and 
ofBcers  from  week-long  "schools"  of  elec- 
tioneering since  1973.  Other  unions  are  train- 
ing their  members  to  perform  nuts-and-bolts 
political  chores,  too.  Says  RacheUe  Horowitz, 
political  director  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Teachers : 

"Any  fat  cat  can  give  away  more  money 
than  the  AFT.  But  In  one  evenmg  a  teacher 
can  make  50  phone  calls  to  other  teachers 
or  union  members  for  a  candidate.  You  can't 
buy  that." 

EVKR-BUSr  COMPUTEB 

To  help  these  volunteers,  a  computer  in 
COPE'S  Washington  headquarters  now  oper- 
ates around  the  clock,  seven  days  a  week. 
Inside  it  are  the  names  of  14  million  union 
members  and  their  spouses.  At  the  touch 
of  a  button,  this  computer  churns  out  lists 
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abowlng  wbo  Is  xtglstered  to  vote  and  who 
Is  not— fflvlog  theu  names  by  union  aflUla- 
tton  and  by  city,pr  even  by  the  side  of 'the 
street  on  which  ttey  live. 

In  this  manner,  organized  labor  Is  roIUiig 
up  Its  sleeves  to  play  a  dominant  political 
role  m  1976.  ! 

RECESS  UNTIL  12. MERIDIAN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  until  the  hqur  of  12  o'clock 
noon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  10:59  ajn.,  recessed  until  12  meildian; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  OflScer  (Philip  A. 
Hakt). 

CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Tte  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


DAYLIGHT   SAVING   TIME   ACT   OP 
1976 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business,  S.  2931,  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bui  (S.  2931)  to  provide  for  daylight 
saving  time  on  an  S-montb  and  l-we«k  basis. 
beginning  with  the  first  Simday  In  March 
and  ending  with  the  second  Sunday  in  No- 
vember, for  a  2-year  period  beginning  with 
the  first  Sunday  In  March  of  1078  and  to 
require  the  Federal  Conununleatlons  Com- 
mission to  permit  eertaln  daytime  broadcast 
stations  to  operate  t>efore  local  sunrlae. 

Tte  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  for 
debate  on  this  bill  is  limited  to  S  hours, 
divided  and  controlled  equally  by  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders,  with  1 
hour  on  any  amendment  in  the  first  de- 
gree, 30  minutes  on  any  ameiidment  in 
the  second  degree,  debatable  motl(m,  ap- 
peal, or  a  point  of  order,  with  the  rote 
on  final  passage  to  occur  at  the  hour  of 
3pjn. 

The  pending  question  is  on  amend- 
ment No.  1411,  which  the  clerk  wHl  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Fobd) 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Hudolebton  cmd  Mr. 
TAUtAocE  propose  amendment  Vo.  1411. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  2,  line  4,  strike  out:  "fii8t  Sunday 
in  March"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "last 
Sunday  in  AprU". 

On  page  2,  lines  6  and  6.  strike  out:  "sec- 
ond Sunday  of  November"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "last  Sunday  in  September". 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Prank  Barton  of  my 
staff  be  granted  privileges  of  the  floor 
during  all  considerations  of  the  so- 
called  daylight  saving  time  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
time  to  be  charged  to  neither  side? 


Mr.  FORD.  Neither  side.  It  does  not 
maJce  any  difference. 

Tbe  PRCBUHNG  OFFICER.  We  will 
charge  time  equi^. 

Mr.  FORD.  That  wUl  foe  fine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman. 

Mr.  President,  I  recogiilze  that  when 
we  are  ticking  about  the  times  and  the 
various  zones  across  the  United  States, 
we  are  really  engaged  in  what  can  be 
called,  in  the  classic  sense,  a  true  dilem- 
ma, because  it  is  clear  tiiat  what  is  best 
and  most  convenient  for  one  section  of 
the  country  is  not  best  and  most  con- 
venient for  another  section  of  the  coun- 
try. So  it  seems  that  our  responsibility 
is  to  try  to  resolve  these  differences  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  and  balance  the  pluses  and  the 
minuses  as  they  may  apply  to  any  given 
area  of  the  United  States.  For  that  rea- 
s(m,  I  liave  Joined  my  colleague  from 
Kentuclor,  Mr.  Ford,  in  offering  the 
amendment  tliat  is  now  pending  to  the 
dayliglit  saving  time  bill. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  in 
our  State  of  Kentucky,  we.  No.  1, 
are  split  into  two  different  time  zones. 
Second,  a  major  portion  of  our  State 
lies  in  the  westernmost  end  of  the 
Eastern  time  zone.  Consequently,  the 
sun,  in  its  travels  across  the  universe,  ar- 
rives in  Kentucky  sc«ne  52  minutes  after 
it  arrives  on  tiie  eastern  shore.  So,  in 
effect,  we  have  in  this  section  of  the 
country  already  52  minutes  out  of  the 
60  minutes  that  daylight  saving  time  is 
supposed  to  add  for  a  specific  area. 

Therefore,  by  imposing  the  additional 
hour  of  daylight  saving  time  on  top  of 
that,  we  get  out  of  sync  with  the  normal 
working  habits  of  our  area. 

I  Uiink  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
this  probably  apidies  to  the  extreme  ends 
of  other  time  zones  as  well. 

So  we  have  a  situation  in  which  it  is 
impossible  to  say  that  a  particular  plan 
will  apply  equally  to  all  sections  of  the 
country.  We  have  had  the  experimental 
daylight  saving  time  year-roimd,  which 
was  brought  about  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  result  in  some  saving  of  energy. 

It  was  a  noble  experiment,  but  one 
which  has  already  been  proven  to  be  of 
very  little  significance  as  far  as  effecting 
any  substantial  savings  of  energy. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
study  on  the  experimental  daylight  sav- 
ing time  ext^ision  foimd  very  little  en- 
ergy savings  imder  year-roimd  daylight 
saving  time.  So  I  think  we  can  rule  that 
out  as  a  legitimate  reason  for  continuing 
an  experiment  which,  in  my  judgment, 
would  dononstrate  veiy  little  in  addi- 
tional definitive  Information  relating  to 
that  particular  problem. 


'  The  Department  of  Transportaticm  did 
make  one  significant  finding  that  relates 
to  what  this  amoodment  is  trying  ^  do. 
The.  Df^Tartment  noted  that  in  some 
months  daylight  saving  time  created  con- 
siderable pioMems  and  they  recommend- 
ed that  at  least  4  months  of  the  year  be 
exempted  from  daylight  saving  time.  We 
think  that  more  than  4  months  ought  to 
be  exempted  because  in  some  areas  of 
the  country  the  same  problems  that  are 
attendant  to  many  sections  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  dead  winter  months  are  at- 
tendant in  the  early  winter  and  late  win- 
ter months.  This  is  the  reason  that  my 
colleague  and  I  are  offering  this  amend- 
ment to  have  daylight  saving  time  apply 
beginning  with  the  last  Sunday  in  April 
and  through  the  month  of  September. 
There  are  some  very  substantial  and 
tangible  reasons  why  we  think  this  ought 
to  be  done. 

Certainly,  the  danger  to  school  chil- 
dren, who  must  stand  out  in  the  dark, 
waiting  for  school  buses,  is  a  very  valid 
concern. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  m>preciate  what 
the  Senator  has  said.  My  State  is  very 
stnmg  for  daylight  saving  tline  for  rec- 
reation. But  some  localities  will  still  have 
problems  no  matter  what  the  result  is 
today  on  this  bill.  So  we  all  ought  to  en- 
courage the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, which  has  the  authority,  to  take  a 
good,  l<mg  look  at  these  time  zone  bound- 
aries. They  have  the  right  to  change 
them.  Sometimes,  I  think  that  the 
boundaries  should  be  drawn  east-west, 
instead  of  north-south.  But  there  Is  not 
any  easy  answer. 

There  is  no  sense  in  having  States  cut 
in  half  by  time  zones.  The  State  of  Alaska 
has  five  time  zones.  The  State  of  North 
Dakota  is  cut  right  down  the  middle,  and 
Indiana  and  the  Soiator's  State  are  di- 
vided into  two  time  zones. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  we  all  ought 
to  pursue,  no  matter  what  happens  here 
today  on  this  bill,  the  idea  of  having  the 
Department  of  Trsmsportation  work  out 
something  that  is  more  sensible  for  time 
zones  boundaries. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  ttiink  the  Sen- 
ator's point  is  well  taken.  The  time  zones, 
as  he  knows,  were  set  many  years  ago,  to 
acc(Hnmodate  railroads. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Oh,  yes,  to  accom- 
modate raih'oads.  Now  they  acccHnmo- 
date  airlines. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  The  transporta- 
tion situation,  plus  oiu:  improved  com- 
munication system,  may  make  it  an  en- 
tirely different  matter  now. 

I  think  that  question  needs  to  be  ad- 
dressed, as  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton pointed  out. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  With  the  help  of 
the  Senator's  distinguished  cclleague, 
who  is  a  member  of  our  committee,  we 
will  be  active  in  asking  the  DOT  to  come 
up  with  some  new  ideas  about  the  time 
zones. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  think  that  might 
be  a  positive  step.  It  may  well  be  that 
we  need  only  three  time  zones  in  the 
United  States. 
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Mr.  MAONUBON.  We  cannot  stop  the 
Siin,  but  we  can  work  out  a  little  bet- 
ter way  fa>  lire  with  it 

Mr.  HU13DLEST0N.  Nobody  has  been 
able  to  stop  the  Sun  and.  contrary  to 
what  some  people  seem  to  assume  when 
we  are  dealing  with  daylight  saving  time, 
nobody  can  add  any  daylight  to  the  day 
either. 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  No,  we  can  only 
change  the  clock,  one  way  or  the  other. 
Mr.  HX7DDLESTON.  That  Is  correct 
That  points  up,  really,  another  prob- 
lem. Back  to  the  school  children  ques- 
tion, we  have.  In  our  State  at  least,  a 
situation  that  has  exacerbated  that  prob- 
lem by  the  fact  that  now  we  are  busing 
many  more  students  than  we  had  been, 
some  20,000  extra  in  the  city  of  Louis- 
ville. They  are  also  subject  to  early  dark- 
ness as  they  prepare  for  their  schoolday. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  them  have 
to  be  In  school  before  daylight,  under  the 
daylight  saving  time  provision,  In  the 
month  of  April. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Who  was  It  hi  myth- 
ology who  tried  to  control  the  Sun  and 
had  his  wings  burned  off  and  Just 
dropped  from  the  sky?  I  forget  the  name 
of  the  fellow. 

I  wanted  to  make  the  point  that  I 
think  part  of  this  controversy  Is  con- 
cerned with  the  time  zones  and  their 
boundaries. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  suggest  that 
this  would  be  a  problem  to  proceed  on. 
The  farmer,  too.  In  our  area  has  a 
dlfBcult  problem  to  contend  with.  This 
problem,  many  times,  Is  downgraded  by 
some  of  my  city  residents.  They  think 
that  there  Is  no  reason  that  he  cannot 
adjust  his  schedule,  too.  But  actually, 
there  Is  a  reason.  If  he  Is  to  employ  peo- 
ple to  woik  on  his  farm,  they  want  to 
work  the  same  hours  by  the  clock  that 
other  people  work.  The  clock  and  the 
Sun  not  being  synchronized  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  farmer  makes  that  a 
very  difficult  proposition. 

Second,  If  industry,  businesses,  and  the 
services  and  goods  that  the  farmer  needs 
are  closing  at  the  normal  time,  say  5 
o'clock  In  the  afternoon,  and  the  Sun  Is 
still  3  hours  up  In  the  sky,  the  farmer 
has  a  difficult  time  adjusting  his  schedule 
to  leave  the  field  and  get  to  the  town  and 
make  his  purchases  before  closing  time. 
This  is  a  hardship  to  him  and  causes  him 
economic  difficulty. 

The  point  I  want  to  make,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Is  that  the  effects  of  daylight  sav- 
ing time  to  the  late  fall  and  early  spring 
months  are  real,  lliey  are  tangible  things 
that  the  people  who  are  affected  by 
them — the  schoolchild  and  the  farmer — 
are  faced  with  every  day.  Every  day 
when  he  gets  up  and  throughout  his  day, 
he  has  to  contend  with  this  problem.  It 
is  for  these  reasons,  principally,  that  I 
believe  daylight  time  ought  to  be  short- 
ened from  the  last  Sunday  In  April 
through  the  month  of  September,  as  the 
amendment  that  we  have  presented  here 
would  do.  I  think  we  shall  have  a  better 
daylight  saving  time  bill  If  this  happens. 
We  would  be  left  with  the  summer 
mcmths,  when  there  Is  enough  daylight 
so  that  hours  on  the  clock  do  not  pre- 
clude It  at  either  end  of  the  day. 


Y<m  can  get  up  In  the  daylight  and  go 
to  bed  In  the  daylight  too,  if  you  want 
to,  In  the  summertime.  But  in  pther 
months,  for  children,  for  farmers,  and 
for  others  who  hare  to  contend  with  the 
clock  In  their  area  being  out  of  syn- 
chronization with  the  Sun,  It  is  a  real  and 
pressing  problem. 

I  urge,  Mr.  President  that  the  amend- 
ment be  agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky^ 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  as 
much  time  as  he  needs  imder  the  amend- 
ment, Mr.  President. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much. 

This  Is  a  matter  that,  naturally  evokes 
a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  people 
and  among  the  membership  here.  Every- 
one, of  course,  is  acting  in  the  utmost 
good  faith.  With  all  deference,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent we  do  not  have  a  bill  before  us  now 
that  has  anything  about  rezonlng  or 
changtog  the  time  problem  by  rezontog. 
The  only  thing  this  bill  affects  is  the  day- 
light saving  time  proposition.  If  I  had 
my  "druthers"  on  It  I  should  like  to 
see  It  go  back  to  the  regular  law,  and  that 
will  automatically  happen  If  we  do  not 
pass  any  bill— that  Is,  6  months  of  the 
daylight  savtog  and  6  months  of  the 
regular  time. 

We  have  this  bill  before  the  Senate, 
and  I  am  not  complaining  about  that.  I 
support  the  amendment  though  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  as  being 
more  realistic  than  the  bill  Itself. 

We  have  tried— we  have  switched  back 
and  forth,  and  we  have  tried — this 
method  for  saving  energy,  and  we  f otmd 
out  It  did  not  appreciably — that  was  the 
official  conclusion — save  any  appreciable 
amoimt  of  energy.  We  did  find  out 
though  that  unmistakably  In  some  areas 
of  the  Nation,  at  least,  Including  my  own. 
the  long  period  of  daylight  saving  In- 
creased the  accident  rate,  particularly 
in  the  morning  and  particularly  with 
reference  to  schoolchildren. 

Now.  as  I  say,  I  do  not  know  how  It 
was  to  other  parts  of  the  Nation,  but  that 
Is  the  experience  that  we  had,  and  I  have 
heard  of  it  In  other  places. 

So  I  hope  that  is  something  to  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  Just  got  to  get 
something  here  that  does  the  most  good 
and  the  least  harm  and  accommodates 
the  most  people.  So.  by  and  large, 
throughout  the  Nation — and  I  am  more 
familiar,  of  course,  with  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi VaHey  area,  but  throughout  the 
Nation— it  seems  clear  to  me  that  on 
balance  more  good  would  come  from  this 
division  as  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
proposes  generally  of  7  and  5.  If  that 
amendment  Is  not  agreed  to,  I  hope  we 
can  defeat  the  bill  and  put  at  rest  this 
to  and  out,  out  and  to,  back  and  forth, 
change  every  year  or  every  2  years. 

As  I  said,  the  present  law  would  go 
back  toto  effect  at  the  end  of  the  tem- 
porary law.  and  we  would  have  the  8 
months  each  way. 

The  most  good,  and  also  under  the  test 
of  the  least  harm — and  I  have  not  heard 
much  proof,  much  claim,  that  any  harm 
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Is  going  to  come  In  making  it  neam  u 
equal  division  of  this  daylight  time.  Zt 
might  be  some  added  pleasures  for  some 
but  there  is  an  ofTsetUng  hai^«titp.  {^^ 
others.  But  as  to  any  general  harm  to 
the  country,  I  have  not  heard  any  sul>- 
stantlal  proof  of  that  aimig  that  line. 
I  do  not  ttilnk  we  would  ever  have 
changed  this  law  back  from  what  was 
seUled  law  or  setOed  custom  more  or 
less  except  to  an  effort  to  try  to  save 
energy,  and  that  Is  where  we  got  off  the 
track.  Let  us  put  it  back  on  the  track, 
and  let  it  run  on  in  Its  more  even,  more 
smooth    way,   and   with   more   good  to 
more  people  and  less  harm  to  the  pe<vle, 
and  let  It  be  a  signal  that  we.  under  the 
present  general  facts,  are  not  going  to 
be  fooling  with  this  law  agato  every  year 
or  two.  Adjustments  have  to  be  made,  but 
so  far  as  this  amendment  is  concerned, 
a  great  deal  of  adjustment  would  not 
have  to  be  made  to  go  under  Its  provi- 
.sions  which,  I  hope,  will  be  adopted. 

If  the  amendment  Is  adopted  I  will 
support  the  bill,  as  amended,  to  a  token 
of  compromise.  If  it  is  not  adopted,  I 
will  renew  my  opposition  to  the  bill. 

I  again  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding 
to  me. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mtt  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Mfcslsslppl  for  his  support 
of  this  amendmekt. 

I  yield  myself  su<^  tiAie  as  I  may  need 
on  the  amendment/''-' 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President  I  made  most 
of  my  remarks  on  the  bill  and  on  this 
amendment  on  Monday. 

I  shall  reiterate  two  or  three  Items  that 
I  believe  are  Important.  I  believe  these 
items  are  a  thread  through  each  amend- 
ment that  has  been  presented,  and  the 
concern  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
as  It  relates  to  daylight  savtog  time. 

We  hear  much  from  the  survey  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  But 
when  you  take  those  who  are  undecided 
to  that  percentage  and  those  who  prefer 
achange  back  to  an  even  6  and  6 — and  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
that  6  and  6  would  be  acceptable— but 
you  take  those  who  do  not  like  daylight 
saving  time,  those  who  are  undecided, 
and  put  those  two  groups  together  in 
most  every  region  of  this  country  ycu 
have  a  majority. 

Now,  they  say  almost  2  to  1  want  day- 
light savtog  time. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  observation? 

Mr.  FORD.  The  Senator  will  yield  for 
a  brief  observation. 

Mr.  STONE.  In  an  extended  period  of 
daylight  savtog  time,  the  situation  early 
to  the  morning  beset  the  school  children 
In  north  Florida  to  the  extent  that  the 
Orlando  Sentinel,  our  leading  newspaper 
to  the  Orlando  area,  used  to  run  a  baimer 
headltoe  at  the  time  we  had  the  daylight 
saving  time  in  the  early  period,  and  the 
banner  headline  said,  "Save  Children, 
Turn  Your  Porch  Lights  On." 

Now,  the  Senator  from  Florida  would 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
whether  that  type  situation,  which  re- 
quires a  leading  new^aper  to  tu^e  citi- 
zens to  turn  on  their  porch  lights  to  pro- 
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tect  little  kids  from  getUng  injured  to 
the  street,  is  calculated  to  save  energy  to 
the  country? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  would  say  to  the  Soiator 
from  Florida  it  is  not.  I  think  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  study  has  sev- 
eral faults  to  it.  Even  with  that  the  sav- 
ing of  energy  was  so  mtoute  that  it  was 
not  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with.  They 
used  the  TVA  area  of  their  distribution 
of  energy  as  one  of  the  criteria,  and  they 
failed  to  take  toto  consideration  that 
TVA  serves  only  the  eastern  side  of  a 
time  zone  not  the  western  side  of  a  time 
zone,  and  they  failed  to  go  to  Louisville 
Oas  tc  Electric,  for  instance,  to  talk  to 
their  people.  They  will  tell  you  the  lights 
go  on  earlier,  the  heat  goes  up  during  the 
coldest  time  of  the  morning,  and  more 
energy  is  used  rather  than  a  reduction  to 
energy. 

I  might  say  to  the  disttoguished  Sen- 
ator f  rcHn  Florida  that  Florida  was  men- 
tioned to  the  sm-vey,  to  the  study,  and 
that  Just  because  5  or  6  young  people 
were  killed  to  Florida  during  the  early 
hours  of  the  daylight  savtog  time,  dur- 
ing the  daylight  saving  time  period,  the 
daylight  saving  time  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it 

But  when  you  take  February  and 
March  to  the  State  of  Florida — and  if  I 
am  wrong  the  Senator  will  correct  me — I 
know  you  have  a  lot  of  fog,  you  have  to- 
clement  weather,  and  the  pe(H>le  from 
DOT  and  from  the  National  Safety 
Council  admitted  It  was  more  dangerous 
for  chUdren  going  to  school  to  the  rato, 
the  mud,  and  the  fog  durtog  the  light, 
and  so  a  safety  factor  Is  Imposed  here  by 
not  having  the  early  hours  of  daylight 
saving  time  or  early  months  of  daylight 
saving  time. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  permit  me,  I  think  the  logic 
that  it  is  more  dangerous  to  go  to  school 
in  the  dark  than  it  is  to  go  to  school  to 
the  light  Is  almost  Irresistible. 

(Laughter.] 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield,  because  I  have  to  leave 
in  Just  a  few  mtoutes? 

Mr.  FORD.  Is  the  Senator  gotog  to  use 
time  under  the  bill? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Yes,  not  on  the  Sen- 
ator's time. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Presldeit.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  WasUng- 
ton. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  just  wanted  to  say 
there  has  been  no  tocrease  to  traffic  fa- 
talities since  this  bill  has  been  enacted 
nationwide,  and  those  that  have  been 
mentioned  have  all  taken  place  not 
withto  the  daylight  saving  period  but  at 
other  times  during  the  day,  and  these  are 
the  best  flgiu-es  that  we  get:  there  Is  no 
apparent  statistical  evidence  of  a  na- 
tional daylight  saving  time  impact  on 
fatal  accidents  tovolving  schoolchildren 
during  March  and  April. 

These  are  all  the  figures  we  were  given. 

Mr.  FORD.  WiU  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  question  on  that  potot? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  know  there  is  an 
argument  about  this. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  want  to  know  if  they 
specify  the  hours  like  7  to  8,  8  to  9,  9  to 
10,  or  just  the  average. 


Mr.  MAONUSON.  Durtog  March  and 
April. 

Mr.  FORD.  What  about  durtog  the 
times  of  day? 

Did  they  take  the  hour  of  7  to  8  and 
gage  that  against  the  year  previously, 
or  did  they  just  take  the  total  number  of 
fatalities  for  those  months  and  say  that 
there  has  been  no  change? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  There  was  no 
change  during  the  hours  of  schoolchil- 
dren traffic  affected  by  daylight  savtog 
time. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  understand. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  The  Department  of 
Transportation  and  the  National  Safety 
Coimcil  said  there  was  no  change.  The 
National  Safety  Council,  which  keeps 
track  of  this,  said  that  its  information 
concerning  schoolchildren  fatalities  dur- 
ing Uxe  hours — ^I  think  this  will  answer 
your  question — 6  a.m.  to  9  ajn.,  and  3 
p.m.  to  6  p.m.,  for  the  months  of  March, 
April,  October,  and  November,  1972, 1973, 
and  1974. 

The  Council  presented  these  data  be- 
cause It  tovolved  the  time  frames  of 
going-to-school  hours  and  the  coming- 
f  rom-school  hours  to  the  monttis  critical 
to  the  daylight  saving  time. 

The  National  Safety  Council  says  there 
has  been  no  change. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council  attended  a  hearing. 
I  am  going  to  find  his  statement  and  look 
at  It 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  do  not  think  the  informa- 
tion the  Senator  is  giving  here  tocludes 
the  last  year. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  do  not  know.  All 
that  we  have  Is  the  information  pro- 
vided by  these  experts. 

On  the  energy  matter,  I  must  say, 
frankly,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  saves 
1  ijercent  or  no  percent  at  all. 

Mr.  FORD.  Neither  does  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  But  I  do  know  that 
due  to  the  life  style  of  the  American 
people  they  want  daylight  saving  of  some 
kind. 

We  are  argutog  about  whether  it  should 
be  to  March  and  April. 

Mr.  FORD.  When  this  bill  is  passed  we 
will  have  scune  kind  of  daylight  saving 
time.  I  underscore  "some  ktod." 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  As  we  go  further 
north  from  Florida,  up  through  Puget 
Sotmd,  more  people  want  it  and  more 
people  w£uit  more  of  it. 

As  I  said  earlier — ^I  do  not  know  if  the 
Senator  was  here  or  not — ^I  think  some- 
times we  ought  to  ask  the  Department 
of  Transportation  to  look  at  time  zone 
boundaries. 

Mr.  FORD.  Why  do  we  not  call  this 
bill  off  and  let  them  make  that  study?  I 
would  be  wUltog  to  go  back  to  6  and  6 
while  they  make  that  study. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  have  a  very  close 
relative,  to  fact  it  Is  our  daughter,  who 
has  two  youngsters,  our  grandchfldren, 
one  is  now  6,  one  is  9. 

She  wrote  me  a  letter  about  this  go- 
ing to  school  in  the  morntog,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  she  wants  to  have  an  ad- 
ditional hour  of  daylight  when  her  hus- 
band gets  home  at  5:30  to  the  evening. 


They  want  to  go  out  fishtog  or  playtog 
tennis. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yidd,  did  his  granddaufi^ter 
want  the  daylight  saving  tdme  hours,  or 
not  w£uit  it? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  We  do  not  know. 
She  wants  it  both  wa3^. 

Mr.  STONE.  WeU,  that  is  the  way  It 
Is. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  merely  wanted  to 
put  these  figures  to. 

The  figiu-es  In  some  cases,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  potots  out,  are  not 
exactly  the  last  statement  on  what  is 
happening.  But  I  think,  overall,  the  bulk 
of  the  American  people  want  it  and  we 
are  argutog  about  2  months. 

If  the  Dole  amendment  is  presented, 
which  is  7  and  5.  we  are  talking  about  2 
weeks  one  way  and  2  weeks  the  other 
way. 

The  bulk  of  the  American  people — the 
bulk  of  them,  the  great  majority — seem 
to  have  been  satisfied  with  the  8  and  4 
system  in  1975. 

The  further  north  we  go,  the  better  we 
like  it,  because  a  big  part  of  daylight 
savtog,  a  big  important  part  to  the 
American  people,  is  recreatian;  to  have 
a  little  more  time  to  the  evening. 

If  we  never  had  an  energy  shortage.  I 
still  think  this  bill  wo\ild  be  worthwhile 
for  that. 

Unanimous-Consent  Agbeement 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  propound  a  tmanimous-consent 
request  which  I  hope  will  meet  with  the 
approval  of  all  concerned  and  which  I 
think  very  likely  will. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  beglnntog  at  the  hour  of  2 
o'clock  the  Senate  tiu^  to  the  considera- 
tion of  two  amendments  to  be  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  ; 
that  the  time  period  for  consideration  of 
those  two  amendmoits  be  50  mtoutes  to 
be  equally  di\ided  between  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  and  the  sponsor  of 
the  two  amendments  (Mr.  Dole). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  for  the  rematotag  10  mto- 
utes of  that  hoiu-,  the  hour  between  2  and 
3,  specifically  from  2:50  to  3  o'clock,  that 
there  be  a  debate  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment, the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  manager  of  the  bill  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  First,  I  should 
notify  the  Senate  that  there  may  well  be 
rollcall  votes  on  both  of  the  Dole  amend- 
ments. There  will  undoubtedly  be  a  vote 
on  this  amendment.  "Hiere  will  be  a  vote 
on  final  passage,  and  it  will  follow  in 
sequence,  one  vote  after  the  other. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
on  the  Ford  amendment  occur  at  the 
hour  of  3  o'clock  and  that  it  be  a  15- 
mtoute  vote  under  the  usual  conditions; 
that  the  vote  on  the  two  followtog 
amendments  be  10  mtoutes  apiece  be- 
cause they  will  be  back  to  back,  and 
that  the  vote  on  final  passage  be  a  10- 
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minute  vote  because  It,  likewise,  win  be 
back  to  back. 
In  other  words,  four  votes  In  a  row. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Following  the  dis- 
position of  the  pending  business,  the;i 
we  wUl  revert,  under  the  agreement  en- 
tered Into,  to  S.  507  on  which  there  Is  a 
one-half -hour  limitation  on  the  Hansen 
amendment  on  which  there  will  be  a  roll- 
call  vote.  It  Is  my  imderstanding  there 
will  also  be  a  rollcall  vote  on  final 
passage. 

After  the  disposition  of  the  Hansen 
amendment,  the  vote  will  occur  immedi- 
ately on  final  passage. 

So  we  have  six  votes  In  a  row,  the  way 
It  looks  at  the  present  time,  but  the  last 
two  votes  will,  of  course,  be  15-mlnute 
votes  on  S.  507. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment 

The  I»RESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  siifllclent  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  In  order 
at  this  time  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  Dole  amendments,  the  Hansen 
amendment,  and  on  final  passage  of  both 
bills,  with  one  show  of  hands. 

■Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for    the   yeas   suid   nays   on   the   Dole 
amendments,  the  Hansen  amendment, 
and  on  final  passage  of  both  bills. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

ADDmOW.U.  STATEMENTS  STrBMITTED  ON  S.   S931 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
opposed  to  Imposing  daylight  sa\ing 
time  on  a  year-round  basis. 

I  am  opposed  to  imposing  daylight  sav- 
ing time  for  8  months  of  the  year. 

My  reasons  for  opposition  to  this  pro- 
posal are  the  same  today  as  they  were 
In  the  winter  of  1973,  when  the  12-month 
daylight  savings  plan  was  stampeded 
through  the  Congress  at  the  height  of 
the  Arab  oil  embargo. 

That  action  was  a  prime  example  of 
Congress  leaping  before  looking. 

Before  we  leap  again,  let  us  look  at 
the  record. 

Only  12  Members  of  the  Senate  voted 
against  year-round  daylight  saving 
time. 

Mine  was  one  of  those  12  votes. 

The  bill  was  wrapped  In  all  kind  of 
rhetoric  about  how  it  would  conserve 
energy. 

It  apparently  was  anticipated  that 
the  American  people  would  welcome 
such  action  with  open  arms. 

It  was  rushed  pellmell  into  enact- 
ment. 

Then  came  the  moment  of  truth. 

It  did  not  conser\-e  energy  to  any  sub- 
stantial degree. 

People  did  not  warmly  receive  day- 
light saving  time  In  the  winter  months. 

They  hoUy  opposed  It. 

Members  of  Congress  got  the  message 
when  they  went  home  for  the  Decem- 
ber-January recess. 


In  March,  12-month  daylight  saving 
time  was  repealed. 

We  are  now  being  offered  a  warmed- 
over  concoction  of  essentially  the  same 
dish. 

The  American  people  had  no  appetite 
for  It  in  the  first  Instance  and  I  don't 
believe  their  taste  has  changed. 

The   8-month   daylight   saving   time 
proposal  offers  more  of  the  same. 
It  is  much  ado  about  nothing. 
This  legislation  is  not  needed,  e.xcept 
perhaps  as  a  convenience  for  people  who 
seek  additional  daylight  hours  for  rec- 
reation at  the  end  of  the  day. 
That  is  a  perfectly  le^tlmate  desire. 
However,  its  principal  fault  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  Ignores  the  concern  of  many 
more  people,  particularlj'  parents  who 
are  fearful  of  putting  their  children  on 
the  street  or  a  country  road  in  rain, 
sleet,  or  snow,  in  the  dark  of  morning, 
to  await  transportation  to  school. 

That  concern,  the  concern  of  parents 
for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  their  chil- 
dren, ought  to  override  any  other  con- 
sideration. 

The  validity  of  that  concern  was 
tragically  demonstrated  by  the  Increase 
In  school  bus  accidents  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  1973  fiasco. 

Extending  daylight  saving  time  Into 
fall,  winter,  and  early  spring  months 
endangers  the  lives  and  health  of  school- 
children. 

If  there  were  no  other  reason,  that 
one  would  be  sufficient  for  me. 

To  claim  that  the  extension  of  dav- 
llght  saving  time  will  conserve  fuel  and 
energy  is  to  indulge  in  fantasy. 

Factories  operating  on  two  or  three 
shifts  will  consume  the  same  amount  of 
energy. 

People  getting  up  to  go  about  their 
business  while  It  Is  still  dark  have  to  turn 
on  lights. 

When  It  Is  cold,  they  have  to  turn  up 
the  heat. 
That  does  not  save  energy. 
It  costs  energy. 

It  is  one  thing  to  argue  that  8 -month 
daylight  saving  time  will  be  a  conven- 
ience to  some  people. 
I  can  understand  that. 
But  let  us  not  be  deluded  into  believing 
it  will  save  any  significant  degree  of 
energy. 

The  fact  Is,  Mr.  President,  this  legisla- 
tion Is  hazardous  to  luitold  millions  of 
schoolchildren. 

I  suggest  we  learn  from  our  mistakes 
of  the  past. 

I  suggest  we  save  ourselves  the  trouble 
of  having  to  come  back  and  correct  an- 
other error. 

We  can  do  so  by  defeating  this  bill 
now. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  leg- 
islation now  before  us  would  extend  day- 
light saving  time  to  8  months  and  1  week 
each  year.  This  is  an  unwise  and  im- 
needed  bill. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  since  the 
Arab  oil  embargo  of  1973,  this  Nation, 
and  the  Congress,  have  been  grappling 
with  the  serious  problem  of  how  to  make 
the  most  of  our  energy  resoiuxes.  One  of 
the  several  attempts  to  deal  with  this 
situation  resulted  In  putting  the  entire 
Nation  on  fast  time  for  2  years. 
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Many  Nebraskaivs  have  made  their 
views  known  to  me  on  the  issue  of  ex- 
tended daylight  saving  time,  and  tii* 
overwhelming  majority  oppose  It  In  the 
words  of  one  mother: 

It  Is  just  too  e«riy  to  s*nd  our  children 
to  school. 


Other  Nebi-askans  have  been  upset  by 
the  change  daylight  saving  time  caused 
in  their  work  habits. 

We  of  rural  America  are  morning 
people.  Many  of  the  day's  activities  are 
accomplished  in  the  waking  hours.  This 
legislation,  by  eliminating  an  hour  of 
daylight  in  the  morning,  adversely  af- 
fects our  work  habits.  That  lost  hour 
cannot  be  made  up  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
as  every  farmer  knows.  There  are  cer- 
tain farm  chores  that  must  be  done  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day.  whether  in 
darkness  or  light  which  cannot  be 
altered  by  an  act  of  Congress.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  Nebraskans  have  never 
liked  this  kind  of  manipulation.  I  do  not 
blame  them. 

Ml-.  President  the  experiment  enacted 
by  the  Congress  in  1973  has  not  proven 
itself  worthy  of  being  continued.  We 
have  made  schoolchildren  arise  in  the 
dark  for  the  sake  of  energy  conserva- 
tion— and  at  what  gain? 

Is  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the 
small  savings  of  energy  envisioned  under 
S.  2931  worth  the  discomfort  and  incon- 
venience it  would  cause  to  our  school-age 
children  and  their  mothers?  It  is  not 
Forcing  small  children  to  leave  their 
homes  before  dawn  will  not  solve  the 
energy  shortage.  Our  priorities  must  be 
truly  askew  to  think  that  it  ever  would. 
The  proposal  embodied  in  this  bill  is 
being  thrust  upon  this  Nation  without 
a  thorough  examination  of  its  conse- 
quences. Only  1  day  of  hearings  was 
held  on  this  legislation,  on  November  13, 
1975.  That  clearly  is  not  enough. 

Perhaps  there  was  a  need  for  experi- 
mentation such  as  contained  in  the  bill 
ai^roved  in  1973.  Now,  however,  after 
several  years — and  great  inconveaiience 
to  many  citizeru; — the  proponents  of  this 
legislation  claim  that  further  experi- 
mentation is  needed  to  prove  that  ex- 
tended daylight  saving  time  is  beneficial. 
This  Senator  cannot  agree  with  those 
conclusions.  We  have  given  extended 
daylight  sa\ing  time  a  chance,  and  it  has 
not  been  a  success.  We  should  not  con- 
tinue to  give  our  approval  to  what  has 
proved  to  be  a  worthless  endeavor. 

Before  adjourning  last  December,  the 
Congress  aiH>roved  legislation  continu- 
ing the  bankrupt  policy  of  price  con- 
trols on  crude  oil,  promising  an  end  to 
such  controls  more  than  3  years  in 
the  futiu-e.  The  Congress  thus  Ignored 
the  opportunity  to  enact  true  energy- 
saving  legislation  which  could  have  put 
this  Nation  well  on  the  road  to  energy 
independence.  Having  bypassed  that  op- 
portunity, however,  I  am  shamed  that 
this  body  has  taken  to  tinkering  with 
time  in  an  effort  to  correct  Its  failure. 

All  we  do  here  today  is  tinker  with  time. 
And  for  what  purpose?  To  achieve  a 
minuscule  savings  of  energy  and  to  pro- 
vide a  human  laboratory  for  some  bu- 
reaucrat In  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation to  test  his  theories  on  daylight 
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saving  time.  This  bill  could  result  in  a 
possible  reduction  of  only  1  percent  in 
electricity  usage  for  2  months  of  the  year, 
according  to  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. A  grand  projected  savings  of 
less  than  0.1  percent  In  home  heating  OH 
Is  foreseen  as  well.  These  figures  indicate 
the  folly  of  attempting  to  achieve  meas- 
urable savings  of  energy  through  enact- 
ing changes  in  time  law. 

One  of  the  supposed  benefits  of  this 
legislation  is  to  increase  the  percentage 
of  the  voting  populace  participating  in 
the  electoral  process  next  Novonber.  A 
noble  gocd,  Mr.  President  I  cannot  be- 
lieve, though,  that  an  added  hour  of  day- 
light offers  the  slightest  inducement  to 
vote.  Siuely,  this  bill  is  a  prime  example 
of  why  people  are  absent  from  the  voting 
booth  at  election  time. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  the 
long  shadow  of  extended  dayli^t  saving 
time  should  not  be  cast  over  this  Nation 
once  again. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
the  daylight  saving  time  bill  reported  by 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  because 
I  believe  it  provides  for  few  benefits  and 
many  Inconveniences. 

Massive  studies  have  been  done  on  the 
subject  by  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. They  Indicate  that  a  mlniscule 
amount  of  energy  may  be  saved  by  ex- 
tending D6T  by  2  months  and  that  there 
Is  little  conclusive  evidence  of  other 
benefits. 

My  mall  and  the  people  I  have  talked 
to  in  Iowa  indicate  that  most  people  in 
my  State  would  prefer  the  traditional  6 
months  of  standard/6  months  of  daylight 
saving  time  system  that  we  have  returned 
to  in  the  last  few  months,  and  I  support 
the  continuation  of  that  syston. 

But  frankly,  I  think  it  is  time  we 
stopped  playing  around  with  daylight 
saving  time.  Many  people  have  expressed 
many  opinions  to  me  on  this  subject.  But 
the  overriding  feeling  is  that  they  wish 
we  would  not  keep  changing  it— frcan  6- 
month  DST  to  year-round  DST  to  8 
months  to  6  months  and  now,  according 
to  this  bill,  back  to  8  months  for  2  years 
after  which  we  will  discuss  it-again. 

Why  do  we  have  to  keep  experimenting, 
keep  people  wondering  what  will  happen 
next  year,  keep  wasting  the  Senate's 
time?  The  6-month  DST/6-month  stand- 
ard time  system  seems  to  provide  a  work- 
able compromise  between  people  who 
strongly  support  DST  and  those  who  just 
as  strongly  oppose  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  should  de- 
feat this  bill  and  accept  the  present  sys- 
tem— permanently. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President  I  am  glad 
to  support  S.  2931.  the  Daylight  Saving 
Time  Act  of  1976.  Senator  Stevenson 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  their  efforts  In  bringing  this  matter 
to  the  floor. 

In  the  93d  Congress,  along  with  my 
dlstingidshed  senior  colleague  from 
Rhode  Island  (Senator  Pastorx),  I  was 
proud  to  sponsor  a  bill  to  provide  for  day- 
light saving  time  on  a  year-round  basis. 
I  have  long  believed  that  there  are  sub- 
stantial benefits  to  be  derived  from  our 
Nation's  observance  of  daylight  saving 
time  throughout  the  year. 


Although  S.  2931  only  provides  for 
DST  during  a  8-month  and  1-week 
period,  from  the  first  Sunday  in  March 
to  the  second  Sunday  in  November,  on  a 
2-year  trial  basis,  I  am  nevertheless  con- 
vinced that  the  measure  deserves  the 
support  of  the  Senate.  It  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

According  to  the  mandate  of  the 
Emergency  Daylight  Saving  Time  Energy 
Conservation  Act  of  1973.  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  was  to  report  to  the 
Congress  with  his  findings  on  the  2-year 
DST  experiment.  The  findings  contained 
in  the  Secretary's  study  are  most  instruc- 
tive, Mr.  President,  and  serve  to  rein- 
force my  belief  that  DST  Is  a  most  worth- 
while ventiu-e  for  this  country. 

The  Secretary  recommended  a  2-year 
extension  of  daylight  saving  time  to  al- 
low a  further  study  of  DST's  effect  on 
our  Nation,  but  over  an  8-month  period 
rather  than  the  present  6-month  system. 
The  basis  for  recommending  an  ex- 
tension of  daylight  saving  time  nation- 
wide is  substantial,  Mr.  President.  "The 
evidence  cited  by  the  Secretary  bears  out 
this  contention:  A  1  percent  savings  In 
electricity  for  the  months  of  March  and 
April;  a  reduction  in  automobile  fatal- 
ities of  approximately  0.7  percent;  a 
substantial  decrease  in  violent  crime. 
Furthermore  the  fear  of  increased  dan- 
ger to  school  children  in  the  morning 
hours  has  fortimately  not  been  realized. 
In  fact,  the  Secretary  found  no  detri- 
mental aspects  to  the  expanded  use  of 
daylight  saving  time  during  those  win- 
ter months  and  widespread  public  ap- 
proval. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  committee  has 
adopted  much  of  the  Secretary's  report 
in  S.  2931  and  especially  allowed  for  ad- 
ditional study  of  its  impact.  Such  a  study, 
I  believe  will  provide  further  evidence  of 
the  need  for  dsiyllght  saving  time  on  a 
year-round  basis. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  today 
to  oppose  passage  of  this  legislation. 

I  have  seldom  seen  an  Issue  where 
opinion  in  my  State  has  been  so  united. 
The  primary  reason  for  this  strong  op- 
position arises  from  the  fears  of  parents 
sending  their  children  to  school  in  the 
dark  in  the  morning. 

When  this  experimental  program 
started,  working  parents  had  to  rear- 
range their  schedules  as  they  wanted  to 
drive  their  children  to  school  in  the  dark 
while  they  were  able  to  walk  in  the  day- 
light. This  also  causes  increased  con- 
sumption of  gasoline  in  our  State.  "Riis 
may  be  off  balance  in  some  other  areas 
as  we  noticed  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation's study  doesn't  Indicate  any 
appreciable  saving,  one  way  or  another. 
Ohio  is  on  the  western  side  of  the 
eastern  time  zone,  so  when  daylight 
reaches  the  east  coast,  there  is  still  an- 
other hour  of  darkness  in  Ohio. 

I  know  that  all  Americans  are  aware 
of  OMx  energy  crisis.  We  need  to  take 
significant  steps  to  become  Independent 
of  foreign  energy  sources. 

The  people  of  Ohio  are  willing  to  take 
any  meaningful  step  in  this  direction, 
but  evety  study  has  shown  that  year- 
round  or  8-month  daylight  saving  time 
produces  little  real  energy  savings. 


The  final  report  on  daylight  saving 
time  issued  by  the  DOT  states  that  the 
Imposition  of  8  months  daylight  savings 
time  versus  6  months  would  only  bring  a 
reduction  of  electrical  load  of  1  percent. 
Now,  this  is  not  meaningful  energy  sav- 
ings. 

lliis  saving  of  1  percent  of  our  elec- 
tricity consumption  translates  Into  six- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  om-  daHy  con- 
smnptlon  of  17  million  barrels  of  oil  per 
day. 

Again,  I  repeat,  this  Is  not  meangluful 
energy  legislation. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  is  trying  to 
enact  a  total  energy  program  that  will 
include  deregulation  to  encourage  ex- 
ploration of  new  oil  and  gas,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  strategic  oil  reserve,  an 
exptanded  research  effort  Into  new  energy 
sources. 

I  support  this  effort  and  I  believe  the 
people  support  this  program.  However, 
they  are  unwilling  to  take  tokoi  steps 
that  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Eight-month  dayll^t  savings  time  is 
such  a  token  piece  of  legislation  that  will 
do  more  harm  than  good  In  getting  pub- 
Uc  support  for  energy  conservation. 

In  reviewing  the  final  report  on  day- 
light savings  time,  it  is  clear  that  there  is 
no  real  advantage  to  its  approval 

While  each  agency  states  that  there 
would  be  no  harm  from  passage,  none 
states  any  significant  advantage. 

I  can  assure  you  that  parents  of 
schoolchildren  see  one  very  large  disad- 
vantage and  that  is  sending  their  chil- 
dren off  to  school  in  the  dark. 

Another,  of  course,  of  the  major  fac- 
tors which  ought  to  be  of  concern,  I  be- 
lieve, particularly  in  view  of  our  econom- 
ic problems  in  this  coimtry  and  essen- 
tially economic  problems  in  the  construc- 
tion industry  is  the  fact  that  construc- 
tion workers  are  greatly  handicapped  by 
this  inconvenience  In  hours,  whereas  you 
say  on  the  western  side  of  the  time  zone 
you  either  work  In  the  dark  or  change 
yoiu-  hours  to  those  which  are  desirable, 
and  that  does  not  coincide  with  the  other 
working  hours  that  they  have  tried  to 
coincide  with. 

I  can  only  state  once  agata  that  there 
is  no  significant  energy  savings  provided 
by  8-month  daylight  savings  time  and  I 
hope  we  in  Congress  will  allow  the  6- 
month  program  to  once  again  be  the 
national  policy,  and  defeat  this  bill. 


ORDER  EXTENDING  TIME  FOR  PIL- 
ING ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE 
SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President  under 
terms  of  Senate  Resolution  62.  reported 
last  July  23,  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  is  required  to  submit  its 
annual  report  by  February  29  of  this 
year.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  however, 
to  delay  filing  of  the  report  imtil  April 
2,  in  order  to  permit  discussion  In  the  re- 
port of  recent  significant  events  related 
to  Federal  policy  on  aging  and  in  order 
to  allow  minority  members  adequate 
time  for  study. 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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RECE88  UNTIL  2  P.M.  TODAY 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous    consult    that    the    Senate 

stand  In  recess  until  the  hour  of  2  p.in. 

today. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 

at   12:50   p.m.,   recessed   until   2   p.m.; 

whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled  when 

called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 

(Mr.  Statfoko)  . 


DAYLIGHT  SAVXNG  TIME  ACT  OF 
1976 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2931 »  to  provide 
for  daylight  saving  time  on  an  8-month 
and  1-week  basis,  beginning  with  the 
first  Sunday  in  March  and  ending  with 
the  second  Sunday  in  November,  for  a 
2-year  period  beginning  with  the  first 
Sunday  in  March  of  1976  and  to  require 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion to  permit  certain  daytime  broadcast 
stations  to  operate  before  local  sunrise. 
The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  in  his  capacity  as  a  Senator  f  rwn 
the  State  of  Vermont  suggests  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  and  instnKta  the 
clerk  to  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  quorum  call 
be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  is  the  time  ele- 
ment in  this  particular  case? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  was  to  be  recognized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  calling  up  two  amendments,  on 
which  the  Senator  has  a  total  of  50  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  may  I  Inquire? 
There  was  a  unanimous -consent  request 
made  by  the  majority  leader  about  the 
voting.  Will  the  Presiding  Officer  state 
the  time  of  voting,  both  on  the  Dole 
amendments  and  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  on  which  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  already  been  or- 
dered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  by  the  Parliamentarian 
that  at  the  hour  of  3  p.m.  a  vote  will 
occur  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford),  on  the  two 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole)  ,  and  then  on  final  passage  of 
the  bill.  There  will  be  four  roUcall  votes. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  beginning  at 
3  p.m.? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes.  The 
Chair  imderstands  the  first  vote  will  be 
a  15  minute  vote  and  the  succeeding 
votes  will  be  of  10  minutes  duration 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quonmi  with  the  time  to  be 
charged  equally. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleric 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dolk> 
proposes  an  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  4,  delete  "flrst"  and  ln.sert 
In  lieu  thereof  ".second"; 

On  page  2.  line  «.  delete  "November"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "October"; 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  of- 
fering an  amendment  today  that  would 
provide  for  7  months  of  daylight  saving 
time  and  5  months  of  standard  time.  The 
7 -months  daylight  saving  time  woxild 
last  from  the  second  Simday  In  March 
to  the  second  Sunday  in  October. 

This  amendment  is  an  effort  to  achieve 
a  compromise  between  the  present  law 
providing  for  6  months  of  daylight  sav- 
ing time  and  the  bill  S.  2931,  as  reported 
by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
which  provides  for  8'/4  months  of  DST. 

This  compromise  amendment  seeks  to 
take  into  consideration  the  problems  a 
longer  period  of  daylight  saving  time 
would  cause  for  small  groups  within  the 
population,  as  well  as  provide  some  addi- 
tional daylight  saving  time  for  the  con- 
venience of  what  may  be  the  majority 
of  the  population. 

Several  groups  specifically  have  objec- 
tions to  extending  the  daylight  saving 
time  period.  As  this  Senator  understands, 
an  extension  of  daylight  saving  time  Is 
opposed  primarily  by  farmers,  by  con- 
struction workers  and  construction  com- 
panies, by  most  radio  broadcasters  and 
by  parents  with  schoolchildren  who  wait 
for  schoolbuses  in  the  morning. 

The  main  message  this  Senator  has 
received  from  a  great  many  people  Is 
simply  that  most  Americans  would  like  to 
have  a  clear  and  permanent  policy  on 
daylight  saving  time.  They  would  like  the 
Congress  to  agree  upon  a  single  clear 
policy  and  avoid  changing  the  daylight 
saving  time  period  from  year  to  year  as 
we  have  in  recent  years. 

I  am  sympathetic  to  that  popular  de- 
mand and  feel  that  this  pubUc  con- 
cern makes  it  even  more  likely  that  any 
daylight  saving  time  period  agreed  upon 
here  will  become  the  permanent  policy 
for  this  coimti-y-  Even  though  this  bill 
Is  specifically  limited  to  only  2  years, 
It  seems  highly  probable  that  the  period 
agreed  upon  by  the  Congress  will  be  ex- 
tended Indefinitely  at  the  end  of  the  2- 
year  period. 

So  it  is  my  feeling  that  the  time  period 
we  agree  on  here  In  the  Senate  today  will 
have  a  long  term  effect.  This  makes  it 
even  more  vitally  important  that  we 
adopt  a  policy  that  provides  considera- 
tion for  the  majority  of  the  people,  yet 
that  does  not  ride  roughshod  over  the 


interests  and  the  rights  of  smaller  groups 
of  the  population. 

My  compromise  amendment  providing 
for  7  months  of  DST  gives  moderate 
change.  TTie  8-month  and  1 -week- 
period  of  DST,  as  provided  in  the  com- 
mittee bill,  is  a  more  radical  and  more 
drastic  change  that,  in  my  opinion,  would 
cause  some  severe  hardship  for  several 
parts  of  the  population  during  certain 
periods  of  the  year. 

EITECT   OK   FARMEBS 

The  farm  population  has  tradition- 
aUy  had  difficulties  with  daylight  sav- 
ing time  and  has  opposed  any  extension 
of  DST.  Farmers  have  the  problem  of 
going  to  work  In  the  dark  during  the 
early  spring  and  late  fall  months  that 
are  imder  daylight  saving  time. 

The  impression  of  this  Senator  is  that 
anyone  who  works  outside  for  a  living 
has  a  problem  with  extending  daylight 
saving  time  in  early  spring  or  late  fall 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  working  in 
the  dark  when  they  b^in  work  in  the 
morning. 

As  in  the  case  of  dairy  farmers,  milk 
cows  must  be  milked  according  to  wh«i 
the  Sun  comes  up  and  the  Sun  goes 
down.  Milk  cows  do  not  change  their 
routine  according  to  the  way  Congress 
sets  the  daylight  saving  time  period. 
Milk  cows  cannot  advance  their  routine 
by  1  hour  just  because  we  have  a  differ- 
ent policy.  If  a  dah^r  farmer  establishes 
the  routine  of  milking  his  cows  at  sun- 
up he  must  adjust  his  entire  day  1  hour 
later  under  daylight  saving  time  in  order 
to  correspond  to  the  habit  his  cow  herd 
is  in.  Obviously  this  can  cause  difficul- 
ties for  dairy  farmers  as  they  try  to 
adjust  to  the  rest  of  society  that  is  going 
to  work  and  closing  down  1  hour  earlier. 
The  problem  Is  especially  severe  for 
farmers  on  the  western  edge  of  a  time 
zone  where  sunrise  comes  late  anyway 
and  where  the  effect  of  advancing  the 
clock  under  DST  is  to  have  a  double 
daylight  saving  time. 

In  many  cases  when  a  farmer  is  stUl 
working  in  full  daylight  in  the  afternoon 
the  businesses  in  town  are  already  closed 
down.  Let  us  say  a  farmer  is  rushing  to 
complete  his  harvest,  for  example,  and 
he  happens  to  have  a  part  break  on  his 
combine,  he  may  then  have  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty  in  getting  a  new  part  be- 
cause the  shop  in  town  has  already  closed 
even  though  a  large  portion  of  the  work- 
ing day  is  still  remaining  for  the  fanner. 
So  the  net  effect  for  the  farmer  Is  a 
severe  hardship  that  may  not  result  for 
a  majority  of  the  population.  While  a 
longer  daylight  saving  time  period  may 
be  convenient  for  a  majority  of  the  pop- 
ulation, the  degree  of  difficulty  for  farm- 
ers and  other  small  groups  may  be  rela- 
tively more  severe  than  is  the  degiee  of 
benefit  for  the  populace  at  large. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, the  Farmers  Union  in  Kansas,  the 
Grange  and  the  National  Milk  Producers 
FederaUMi  have  indicated  support  for 
the  7-month  amendment  over  the  pres- 
ent bUI. 

SATKTT  IN  CONSTRUCTION 

As  this  Senator  understands,  a  similar 
problem  exists  for  the  construction  in- 
dustry. 

We  have  been  In  touch  with  construe - 
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tion  workers  and  construction  companies 
In  Kansas,  as  well  as  representatlTes  of 
ttie  constractlOQ  Industry  here  la  Wash- 
ington. Mr  understandbif  Is  tbat  the 
pnwosed  extension  of  dajUtftit  saving 
ttane  Is  not  an  of«rwhelmlnc  proUem  for 
those  In  the  eoostruction  Indttstxr-  It  is 
simply  a  small,  Mt  significant  piroUem 
that  is  bothersome  both  for  construction 
yrostxn  and  construction  companies. 
Under  the  8  month  and  1  weA  proposal 
reported  by  the  Commerce  Committee, 
many  construction  workers  would  find  It 
is  still  daiic  in  the  morning  when  they 
arrive  at  the  construction  site.  Without 
corrective  action  and  even  In  stune  cases 
with  corrective  action,  the  early  morning 
hours  of  daricness  under  daylight  saving 
time  create  an  additional  safety  hazard 
for  construction  workers. 

The  early  morning  hours  of  darkness 
created  by  daylight  saving  time  can  be 
dealt  with  in  at  least  two  ways.  One 
possibility  is  that  the  project  ai^t  can  be 
lighted  with  floodlights.  This,  of  eoaise. 
causes  an  additional  expense  and  re- 
quires the  additional  use  of  electricity  or 
some  other  form  of  energy  which  Is  con- 
trary to  the  energy  saving  goals  of  day- 
light saving  time;  the  seccmd  sdlutlon  i» 
to  start  work  an  hour  later.  This  kind  of 
adjustment  is  sbnidy  a  headache  for 
management  and  labor  alike.  It  causes 
workers  to  get  olf  the  Job  an  hour  later 
during  certain  p^lods  of  the  year  which 
tends  to  disrupt  their  living  habits. 

The  imderstanding  of  this  Senator  is 
that  this  amendment  would  greatly 
reduce  the  difficulties  of  darkness  during 
early  morning  hours  under  daylight  sav- 
ing time.  As  I  understand,  the  greatest 
difficulties  occur  in  late  October  and 
early  November,  as  well  as  early  March 
under  the  8-manth  bill.  Under  the  7- 
month  compromise  daylight  saving  time 
would  not  begin  until  the  middle  of 
March  and  would  end  in  the  middle  of 
October  which  avoids  the  problems  under 
the  beginning  and  ending  weeks  of  ttie 
8  y4 -month  approach. 

As  with  farmers,  most  of  those  in  the 
construction  industry  would  probably 
prefer  to  stay  wlt^  the  present  6-month 
approach.  However,  the  compromise  7- 
month  amendment  I  am  offering  would 
be  preferable  to  an  8  month  and  1  week 
biU. 

I  have  material  from  the  Associated 
General  Contractors  of  America  in  sup- 
p<n-t  of  this  amendment,  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Assocoated  Oenebal 
Contractors  or  Ameuca. 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  24,  1976. 
Hon.  Robert  Dole, 
V.S.  Senate.  I 

Washington,  D.O.     I 

Dear  Senator  DoIe:  The  Associated  Gen- 
eral Ck)ntractor8  of  America  Is  a  national 
business  association  representing  more  than 
8.000  general  construction  arms.  Ttiese  firms 
perform  about  60  percent  of  the  annual  con- 
tract construction  volume  of  the  United 
States.  Our  membership  represents  the  fuU 
range  of  the  construction  industry,  Includ- 
tog  the  constructloa  of  highways,  buildings. 


munlclpal-utlUtles  projects  and  heavy  and 
Industrial  facilities. 

We  would  like  to  take  this  (^>porttmlty  to 
express  our  support  for  yoat  propoaed 
amendmeat  to  8.  2931.  the  Dsjilght  BavlDg 
Time  Act  of  1970.  It  Is  our  brilef  that  stand- 
ard time  should  be  marked  during  the  win- 
ter months  November  througb  March.  Other- 
wise, in  the  construction  Industry  we  have 
the  problem  of  ten^wrarlly  amending  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreements  to  provide  later 
starting  and  qtiltttng  times  during  the  win- 
ter months.  Starting  the  construction  work 
day  In  morning  darkness  is  unsafe,  unpro- 
ductive, disruptive  of  Job  continuity  and 
unnecessarily  costly.  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of 
our  policy  on  this  subject. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  considera- 
tion. If  you  have  any  questions,  please  do 
not  healt&te  to  contact  us. 
Sincerely. 

Jauxs  M.  Spbouse, 
Bxeemtive  Vice  President. 

BCFSAL  DATUCHX  SAVZNCe  Tiux 

Whereas,  the  Emergency  Daylight  Savings 
Time  Energy  Cknservstlon  Act  of  1973  (FZ. 
83-iaa)  was  bastUy  enacted  Into  law  as  an 
energy  conservation  effort  by  providing  day- 
light savings  time  on  a  year-round  basis  for 
a  two-year  trial  period,  and 

Whereas,  the  construction  Industry  recog- 
nlae  Its  responsibilities  to  help  solve  the 
energy  crisis,  and 

Whereas,  the  construction  Industry  fur- 
ther recognises  the  problems  of  temporarily 
amending  ooUective  bargaining  agreements 
to  provide  later  starting  and  quitting  times 
during  the  winter  montlis  due  to  darkness, 
and 

Whereas,  the  Building  and  Construction 
Tltules  Department,  AFL-CIO,  has  also  en- 
couraged State  and  Local  Building  Trades 
Councils  to  adjust  starting  and  quitting 
times  for  Job  continuity  as  a  result  of  the 
Act,  and 

Whereas.  State  and  Local  Building  Trades 
Councils  have  not  adjusted  their  working 
hours  thereby  causing  unsafe  working  con- 
ditions, reduction  of  productivity,  disrup- 
tion of  project  continuity,  and  Increased 
costs. 

Now,  therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the  As- 
sociated Oeneral  Contractors  of  America,  as- 
sembled In  Its  55th  Annual  Convention, 
March  S-13,  1974,  urges  the  Administration 
and  Congress  to  repeal  Daylight  Savings 
Time  dining  the  winter  months  of  November 
1974  through  March  1975  to  avoid  disrup- 
tion of  the  local  bargaining  process  and  to 
provide  the  incentive  for  construction  safety, 
project  continuity,  increased  productivity 
and  energy  conservation  on  construction 
projects.  (Labor  Committee  Report  to  Board 
Meeting.  March  1974.) 


The  Secretart  of  Tbansp<»tation, 

Washington,  B.C..  June  28,  1974. 
Hon.  Oebald  Foso, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  transmitting 
herewith  for  the  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress the  Interim  report  and  recommenda- 
tions on  year-round  daylight  saving  time 
(YBD6T),  as  required  by  the  Emergency 
Daylight  Saving  Time  Energy  Conservation 
Act  of  1973. 

The  report  supports  proceeding  with  the 
second  year  of  the  experiment.  It  does  rec- 
ommend, however,  that  the  Emergency  Day- 
light Saving  Time  Energy  Conservation  Act 
of  1973  be  amended  to  provide  that  during 
the  second  year  of  the  experiment,  the  na- 
tion observe  daylight  saving  time  for  eight 
months  of  the  year  and  standard  time  for 
the  remainder,  from  the  last  Sunday  In  Oc- 


tober 1974  through  the  last  Simday  In  Itab- 
ruary  1975. 

The  principal  reasons  for  this  recommend- 
ed coiuM  of  aotton  are: 

Prohabt*  aatiing$  ta  tuergy.  Electricity  sav- 
ings of  i4>proxlinately  one  percent  occurred 
during  Mandi  and  AprQ.  with  coal  tbe  pre- 
dominant fuel  saved.  Further  evaluations  of 
other  areas  of  fuel  use  suoli  as  tzmnaporta- 
tlon  or  heating  are  not  deOnttive  and  may 
dladose  additional  savings  or  partially  off- 
setting Increases. 

Elimination  of  concern  regarding  school 
children  tafety.  While  there  was  pubUc  ap- 
prdienslon  over  the  safety  of  children  trav- 
eling to  school  on  dailc  mornings,  the  Um- 
ited  data  available  for  the  brief  perk>d  of  last 
winter's  YRDST  experience  and  the  unusual 
travel  conditions  prevaBlng  at  that  time  do 
not  provide  an  adequate  basis  to  det«mlne 
whether  the  public's  apprehension  was  Jus- 
tified. Sunrises  during  March  and  April  oc- 
cur early  enough  so  that  this  concern  about 
early  morning  darkness  may  be  eliminated. 

Public  preference.  A  majority  of  the  pub- 
Uc, as  measured  In  a  March  1974  national 
opinion  poU,  prefers  daylight  saving  time 
from  March  through  October. 

Need  for  more  conclusive  data.  It  is  de- 
sirable to  have  another  year's  experiment  to 
determine  better  the  net  effects  of  daylight 
saving  time  and  consequent  public  reactions 
so  as  to  establish  the  merits  of  altering  the 
historical  daylight  saving  time  system. 
Sincerely, 

CiJLxroK  S.  Briitgcar. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce, 

Washtitffton,  D.C. 
Hon.  CLAtn>E  S.  Brinzoab. 
Secretary  of  Transportation, 
WashiTigton,  D.C. 

Dear  Claxtde:  In  re^onse  to  your  letter 
of  February  19.  1974,  this  Department  has 
undertaken  a  careful  review  of  the  foreign 
trade  and  domestic  commerce  effects  of  Year- 
Round  Daylight  Savings  Time  (YBDST). 

Our  review  indicates  that  some  energy  sav- 
ings can  be  expected  as  a  result  of  TRDST. 
These  savings,  in  the  range  of  one-fourth 
to  three -fourths  percent,  represent  90  to 
275  thousand  barrels  of  oU  per  day.  These 
amounts,  though  small  when  compared  to 
the  Nation's  total  energy  demand,  are  an 
important  contribution  to  the  Nation's  en- 
ergy conservation  efforts. 

The  attitudes  of  business  and  industry 
do  not  seem  to  Indicate  overwhelming  f^- 
proval  or  disapproval  of  TRDST  except  in 
one  important  case.  The  construction  Indus- 
try, represented  by  the  Associated  General 
Contractors  of  America  (AOC),  opposes  the 
measure  for  several  reasons,  including  the 
safety  hazards  of  working  during  early- 
morning  darkness  in  winter.  AGO  reports 
that  this  danger  and  compUcations  involving 
safety  procedures  as  outlined  In  industry 
labor  contracts  have  caused  unnecessary 
problems.  We  have  enclosed  copies  of  AOC 
documents  and  correspondence  further  out- 
lining this  position.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  construction  Industry  is  the  Nation's 
largest  industry. 

We  have  no  evidence  that  the  Nation  faces 
any  deleterious  effects  in  international  com- 
mercial relations  due  to  YRD8T. 

In  summary,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
favors  continuation  of  YRDST  because  of 
the  significant  energy  savings  it  can  be  ex- 
pected to  achieve.  However,  we  recommend 
that  your  Department  give  careful  considera- 
tion to  any  measures  that  mi^  be  f -allable 
to  lessen  the  impact  of  YRDST  on  particular 
groups,  such  as  the  constmction  Industry, 
for  whom  the  measure  has  adverse  effects. 
Sincerely. 


Secretary  of  Commerce. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Many  radio  broadcasters 
have  a  special  difficulty  with  extending 
daylight  saving  time  into  November. 
During  the  period  of  late  October  and 
early  November  radio  stations  receive  a 
rating  on  their  listening  audiences.  Be- 
cause of  international  treaties  with 
Mexico  and  Canada,  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible, as  I  understand,  for  the  FCC  to 
grant  an  exemption  for  daytime  stations 
to  operate  at  full  power  prior  to  7:30 
during  the  early  weeks  of  November. 

This  means  that  those  stations  would 
lose  a  prime  operating  time  between  7 
and  7:30.  It  is  during  this  time  that  mast 
daytime  broadcasters  provide  their  most 
important  services  on  weather,  driving 
conditions  and  school  closings  to  families 
and  to  i>ersons  driving  to  work.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  additional  daylight 
saving  time  period  the  committee  bill 
would  provide  in  November  would  be 
disastrous  to  their  revenue  picture  and 
to  the  ratings  of  a  great  many  daytime 
broadcasters. 

The  indication  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Broadcasters  is  that  300  radio 
broadcasters  would  prefer  the  7-month 
compromise  amendment  as  opposed  to 
the  8 1/4  bill,  although  mam'  broadcasters 
would  probably  prefer  to  retain  the  pres- 
ent 6  and  6  formula.  The  7-month  com- 
promise would  avoid  the  problem  en- 
countered by  many  broadcasters  during 
late  October  and  early  November  day- 
lijiht  saving  time. 

I  have  a  memorandum  from  repre- 
sentatives of  the  radio  broadcasting  In- 
dustry explaining  In  greater  detail  the 
problem  they  have  with  daylight  saving 
time  in  November.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

February  23,  1976. 
Memorandum  to  Senator  Douc 

The  Daylight  Savings  Time  bill  as  reported 
out  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
would  have  a  serious  effect  on  a  number  of 
radio  broadcasters.  In  the  past,  daylight  time 
has  always  extended  until  the  last  Monday  In 
CX;tober.  Under  this  arrangement,  broadcast- 
ers could  be  certain  that  they  would  not  have 
a  slgn-on  later  than  seven  o'clock  In  the 
morning,  even  with  daylight  time  In  effect. 

This  was  so  because  for  the  entire  month 
of  October,  daytime  only  stations  are  allowed 
to  slgn-on  at  seven  o'clock.  Each  station  Is 
given  a  sign-on  time  by  the  Commission  and 
this  is  done  on  a  monthly  basis. 

However,  under  the  Committee  bill,  day- 
light time  win  not  end  until  the  second  Sun- 
day In  November.  In  November,  the  sign-on 
time  for  that  pprt  of  the  month  under  day- 
light time  will  be  7:30  a.m.  This  means  that 
for  the  first  eight  days  to  two  weeks,  many 
broadcasters  will  not  be  able  to  serve  their 
communities  until  seven  thirty.  The  normal 
information  that  many  people  expect  to  have 
at  that  time  In  the  morning  will  not  be 
available  to  those  who  need  it.  There  will  be 
no  weather,  traffic  or  road  condition  informa- 
tion, and  the  public  will  be  the  loser. 

There  is  a  second  reason  why  this  period 
Is  vl'/Slly  Important  to  radio  broadcasters. 
During  late  October  and  early  November,  for 
a  31 -day  period  the  radio  stations  have  their 
ratings  adjusted.  The  sale  of  all  advertlsUig 
time  Is  based  on  ratings  and  therefore  those 
ratings  are  vitally  Important  to  the  Indus- 


try. When  a  station  misses  a  half-hour  of  [tn 
most  saleable  time  during  this  rating  period, 
such  as  would  be  the  case  between  7:00  and 
7:30  a.m.  In  early  November,  then  this  has  a 
substantial  effect  on  the  amount  and  cost  of 
odvertMlug  for  the  coming  year. 

The  ratings  cannot  take  place  earlier  In 
October  because  It  has  been  found  that  the 
World  Series  distorts  the  ratings  to  a  great 
degree.  They  cannot  be  taken  later  In  Novem- 
ber because  then  the  new  ratings  would  not 
be  ready  for  the  new  advertising  year  beglu- 
lUiig  In  Jauuai-y. 

Ueuce,  the  bro«d<'rtbt€rs  would  Hiipf>ort  an 
amtudmeut  tu  end  daylight  time  lu  October 
raihnr  than  November. 

DANGER    TO    SCHOOrfHILDKf.N 

Mr.  DOLE.  Probably  tlie  issue  of 
greatest  public  concern  relating  to  day- 
light saving  time — and  properly  so  in  my 
opinion — is  the  danger  to  schoolchildren 
waiting  for  the  schoolbus  during  the 
hours  of  darkness  in  the  morning.  Under 
the  8  month  and  1  week  bill  this  problem 
would  be  especially  great  during  the 
early  weeks  of  March  and  the  late  weeks 
of  October  and  early  weeks  of  November. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  well  aware 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
study  which  Indicates  that  additional 
morning  hour  darkness  under  daylight 
saving  time  presents  no  additional  dan- 
ger for  schoolchildren  waiting  for  the 
bus.  In  fact.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion testimony  before  the  Commerce 
Committee  indicates  that  daylight  saving 
time  actually  has  resulted  in  an  overall 
safety  improvement  for  children,  since 
the  decline  of  schoolchildren  fatalities  in 
the  afternoon  has  more  than  offset  fa- 
talities in  the  morning. 

The  statistics  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation  notwithstanding,  a  great 
many  parents  continue  to  be  especially 
concerned  about  additional  danger  to 
their  childi-en  during  early  morning 
hours  of  darkness  under  daylight  saving 
time.  It  Is  my  impression  that  all  the 
data  accumulated  by  Department  of 
Transportation  and  all  the  analysis  of 
that  data  has  not  changed  the  opinion  of 
parents  that  8  months  of  daylight  sav- 
ing time  increases  the  danger  to  their 
children. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  Is  well 
aware  tliat  it  is  possible  to  show  many 
things  witli  statistics.  This  Senator  Is 
also  well  aware  that  people  are  capable 
of  judging  any  additional  danger  to  their 
children  and  all  the  statistics  in  the 
world  are  not  going  to  change  that 
judgment  as  long  as  some  substantial 
danger  does  exist. 

The  greatest  problem  of  early  morning 
hours  of  darkness  under  daylight  saving 
time  occurs  during  the  early  weeks  of 
daylight  saving  time  in  the  spring  and 
the  last  days  of  dayUght  saving  time  in 
the  fall.  The  compromise  amendment 
would  reduce  this  problem  greatly  by 
starting  daylight  saving  time  later  In  the 
spring  and  ending  it  earlier  in  the  fall 
than  would  the  committee  bill.  It  Is  my 
feeling  that  this  compromise  amendment 
would  greatly  improve  the  safety  aspect 
for  children  waiting  for  schoolbuses  in 
the  morning,  as  well  as  for  children  who 
walk  to  school  or  ride  bicycles. 

Another  school-related  aspect  of  day- 
light saving  time  is  the  additional  energy 
consumption.  Many  parents  feel  that  it 


is  necessary  to  drive  their  children  (0 
school  rather  than  let  them  stand  in  the 
darkness  waiting  for  a  schoolbus  or  walk 
or  ride  by  themselves  to  school  during  the 
hours  of  darkness.  This  results  In  addi- 
tional expenditure  of  gasoline.  In  addi- 
tion, school  superintendents  have  indi- 
cated to  me  that  they  are  forced  to  start 
their  furnaces  earlier  in  the  morning  In 
order  to  get  buildings  warm  in  time  for 
school  to  start.  Since  buildings  are  colder 
earlier  lu  the  morning,  It  requires  an 
additional  amount  of  heating  oil  or  nat- 
ural gas  under  dayUght  saving  time.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  aware  that  the 
Department  of  Transportation  study  in- 
dicated a  net  1  percent  saving  of  elec- 
tricity during  daylight  saving  time  pe- 
riods. However,  this  Senator  knows  of 
no  precise  study  of  the  expenditure  of  ad- 
ditional amounts  of  gasoline,  heating 
fuel,  and  other  petroleum  products  dur- 
ing daylight  saving  time  periods.  It  is 
my  impression  that  there  may  be  a  net 
increase  in  energy  consumption  rather 
than  a  net  decrease  under  daylight  sav- 
ing time. 

OBJECTIONS    DISCOUNTED 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  well  aware 
of  the  numerous  arguments  in  support  of 
the  committee  bill  providing  for  814 
months  of  daylight  saving  time  as  op- 
posed to  a  shorter  period.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  is  receptive  to  many  of 
these  argiiments. 

But  this  distinct  Impression  of  this 
Senator,  after  reviewing  the  hearing  rec- 
ord on  daylight  saving  time  and  the 
questioning  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  ,  is  that  the  analysis 
of  the  benefits  of  daylight  saving  time 
and  the  indications  drawn  from  that 
analysis  are  highly  inconclusive. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  in- 
dicates that  a  2-year  extension  of  the 
8-month  daylight  saving  time  period  is 
essential  in  order  to  achieve  a  meaning- 
ful analysis.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
would  agree  that  a  full  2-year  period  is 
necessary  to  obtain  any  meaningful  in- 
dication of  the  benefits  and  problems. 

But  the  Senator  from  Kansas  would 
question  whether  a  2-year  extension  for 
a  daylight  saving  time  period  of  8^4 
months  is  necessary.  My  belief  is  that  a 
meaningful  analysis  could  be  accom- 
plished imder  this  7-month  amendment 
which  would  offer  a  compromise  between 
those  who  would  benefit  and  those  who 
would  suffer  from  more  daylight  saving 
time. 

KNUtCT  SA VINOS 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  Department 
of  Ti-ansportation  study  indicates  a  sav- 
ings of  electricity  of  1  percent  xmder 
daylight  saving  time.  This  electricity 
saving  amounts  to  an  equivalent  of 
about  100,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day. 
About  one-half  of  this  saving  Is  in 
electricity  produced  from  coal  and  nu- 
clear generation.  The  other  half  would 
be  from  electricity  produced  from  petro- 
leum products. 

So  the  electricity  savings  that  relates 
to  our  oil  import  problem  and  our  de- 
pendence on  uncertain  foreign  sources  of 
oil  amounts  to  about  50,000  barrels  of 
crude  oil  per  day.  This  Is  a  small  but 
significant  savings  of  energy. 
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However,  as  I  understand,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  study  does  not 
address  any  other  area  of  energy  con- 
sumption where  tkei-e  might  b«  an  addi- 
tional level  of  consumption  or  an  addi- 
tional area  of  enei'gy  savuigs  as, a  result 
of  daylight  saving  time.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  does  not  pretend  to  know 
all  the  areas  where  there  might  be  addi- 
tloaal  saving  or  consumption  due  to 
daylight  saving  time,  but  there  are  ob- 
viously a  few  areas  where  greater  con- 
sumption might  piore  than  offset  the 
saving  achieved  in  the  use  of  electricity. 

For  example,  I  have  already  cited 
two  school  related  energy  uses  where 
gasoline  consumption  would  be  greater. 

Another  area  where  gasoluie  and 
peti'oleum  consumption  would  be  greater 
is  in  the  additional  shopping  and  recre- 
ation trips  made  because  of  dayUght  sav- 
ing time.  In  other  words,  going  back  to 
the  initial  purposes  of  creating  daylight 
saving  time,  there  ai-e  additional  trips 
made  for  shopping  and  recreation  pur- 
poses when  Americans  have  more  day- 
light hours  in  the  aftei-noon  when  they 
get  off  work.  So  clearly  more  fuel  must 
be  buiTied. 

There  are  many  other  areas  where  ad- 
ditional energy  might  be  consumed.  Any 
type  of  industry  where  outdooi-s  activity 
is  necessary  will,  of  course,  require  addi- 
tional lighting  and  heating  energy  dur- 
ing the  daylight  saving  time  period. 
Families  that  rise  before  light  during 
daylight  saving  time  that  would  other- 
wise rise  after  sunup  during  standard 
time  would  require  additional  energy  for 
lighting  and  heating. 

Many  of  these  examples  I  have  cited 
would  require  additional  consumption  of 
petroleum  products.  At  least  in  the  area 
of  electricity  generation,  half  of  the  prl- 
nnry  fuel  can  be  produced  domesti- 
cally in  the  form  of  coal  or  nuclear  power. 
But  in  the  case  of  gasoline  and  other 
petroleum  products,  evei-y  additional  In- 
crement of  ci-ude  oil  must  be  imported 
from  the  Middle  East.  Tliat  Is  because 
we  are  already  at  full  capacity  oil  pro- 
duction in  this  country  and  because 
many  other  countries  such  as  Canada 
and  Venezuela  are  sdso  at  full  capacity 
production.  In  essence  the  only  source  fA 
additional  increments  of  production,  as 
I  understand,  are  in  the  Middle  East.  So 
any  additional  consumption  of  fuel  must 
come  from  that  source  and  the  Depai-t- 
ment  of  Transportation  study  makes  no 
accounting  of  additional  petroleum  con- 
sumption outside  of  electric  generation 
under  daylight  saving  time. 

The  critical  analysis  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  study  by  Mitre 
Corp.  indicates  that  the  savings  of  elec- 
tricity described  in  the  Department  of 
Ti-ansportation  study  is  by  no  means  as 
strongly  supported  by  the  available  data 
as  the  study  suggests. 

In  view  of  the  uncertainty  about  en- 
ergy consumption  under  daylight  sav- 
ing time  the  Senator  from  Kansas  would 
feel  that  the  more  cautious  approach  In 
this  comprcHnise  amendment  is  more  ap- 
propriate than  the  committee  proposal. 

TBAFFIC   aSFXTT 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
testimony  before  the  Commerce  Commit- 


tee also  states  that  motor  vehicle  safety 
is  improved  because  of  daylight  saving 
time.  The  theory,  as  this  Senator  under- 
stands, is  that  trsiffle  patterns  are  heavier 
in  the  evening  than  in  the  morning  rush 
hours  due  to  the  shopping  and  other 
commercial  trafOc  that  adds  Lo  normal 
rush  hour  .traffic  in  the  evening.  De- 
partment of  Transportation  maintains 
that  the  additional  hours  of  daylight  in 
the  afternoon  provide  an  additional 
safety  factor  that  more  than  offsets  any 
decline  in  safety  during  the  morning 
hours. 

While  the  Senator  f  i-om  Kansas  would 
not  dispute  this  logic,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  Mitre  Corp.  critique  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  study  in- 
dicates that  it  is  not  conclusive  that  the 
decline  in  fatal  accidents  under  daylight 
saving  time  resulted  because  of  the  ad- 
ditional hours  of  daylight  in  the  after- 
noon or  to  the  fact  that  there  were  fewer 
cars  on  the  road  as  a  result  of  tlie  energy 
shortage  existing  then. 

ZXXCmON   DAT   AND    HALLOWEEN 

It  has  been  called  to  my  attention  that 
the  committee  bill  extends  daylight  sav- 
ing time  into  the  first  2  weeks  of  Novem- 
ber in  order  to  liave  additional  daylight 
for  the  evenings  of  Halloween  and  elec- 
tion day. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  understands 
the  intent  of  the  committee  regarding 
daylight  saving  time  for  these  2  days. 
But  it  Is  the  opinion  of  this  Senator 
that  providing  additional  daylight  hours 
for  Halloween  and  election  day  is  a  very 
weak  reason  for  extending  daylight  sav- 
ing time  for  2  additional  weeks  in  the 
fall  when  it  will  cause  greatest  hardship 
for  radio  broadcasters,  farmers,  con- 
struction workers,  and  any  other  industiy 
that  is  required  to  work  outdoors. 

In  the  Instance  of  election  day  a  great 
many  steps  have  already  been  taken  to 
provide  individuals  the  opportunity  to 
vote  before  work,  during  the  daytime 
hours,  and  after  work  until  late  in  the 
evening.  It  is  the  feeling  of  this  Senator 
that  citizens  seeking  to  vote  will  not  be 
deterred  by  the  amount  of  daylight  when 
they  get  ready  to  go  to  the  polls.  On  the 
other  hand  those  who  do  not  care  to  reg- 
ister their  vote  will  not  be  persuaded  to 
vote  just  because  there  is  additional  day- 
light during  the  evening  hours  on  elec- 
tion day. 

Only  in  large  meti-opolitan  areas  where 
there  may  be  a  high  crime  rate  that 
would  discourage  individuals  from  going 
to  the  polls  during  evening  hours  of 
darkness  could  the  election  day  concern 
have  any  validity.  And  in  those  cases,  as 
I  mentlcoied  earlier,  a  great  many  steps 
have  been  taken  to  allow  citizens  to  vote 
during  the  early  morning  hours  before 
they  go  to  work  or  to  leave  their  job 
during  the  day  to  go  to  the  polls. 

In  the  instance  of  providing  additional 
daylight  hours  during  the  evening  of 
Halloween  day,  it  is  the  understanding 
of  this  Senator  that  the  Intent  Is  to  In- 
crease the  safety  of  children  going  from 
door  to  door.  But  as  this  Senator  recalls, 
the  normal  practice  of  the  "trick  or 
treat"  tradition  Is  to  go  from  door  to 
door  after  the  hour  of  darkness.  It  would 
be  my  expectation  that  parents  and  chil- 


dren alike  would  continue  this  practice 
even  in  the  event  of  dayUght  saving  time. 
But  since  dayUght  saving  time  would 
mean  that  darkness  would  come  1 
hour  later,  it  could  be  expected  that 
chUdroi  and  parents  might  be  forced 
to  stay  up  an  hour  later  on  Halloween 
night  in  order  to  foUow  their  customary 
tradition. 

At  the  same  time,  those  parents  who 
prefer  their  chUdren  to  "trick  or  treat" 
during  dayUght  hours  could  stiU  follow 
that  pi-actice  even  in  the  absence  of  day- 
light saving  time. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  beUeves 
these  argmnents  to  be  weak  justification 
for  passing  the  8^4 -month  biU  as  re- 
ported by  the  Commei-ce  Committee.  The 
absence  of  daylight  saving  time  on  elec- 
tion day  and  Halloween  under  my  com- 
promise amendment  is  certainly  no  ma- 
jor reason  why  such  a  compromise 
should  not  be  agreed  to. 

REDUCTION  OF  CRIMK 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
witnesses  before  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee heai-lng  indicated  that  the  extension 
of  daylight  saving  time  into  March  and 
April  is  justified  in  order  to  reduce  crime 
during  the  evenings.  This  statement  is 
based  on  statistics  for  Washington,  D.C.. 
showing  a  decline  in  the  nimiber  of  vio- 
lent crimes  during  the  evening  hours 
when  daylight  saving  time  has  been  in 
effect  during  the  past  2  years  in  March 
and  April. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  suppoi-ts  all 
efforts  to  reduce  crimes — especially  vio- 
lent crimes.  To  the  extent  that  daylight 
saving  time  may  reduce  violent  crime  in 
the  evenings  it  would  be  a  positive  factor 
in  favor  of  expending  daylight  saving 
time. 

But  the  Mitre  Corp.  witness  stated  be- 
fore the  Commerce  Committee  that  based 
on  the  Department  of  Transportation 
study  and  the  data  behind  it,  a  conclu- 
sion about  the  effect  of  daylight  saving 
time  on  reducing  crime  "cannot  be 
reached  imtU  data  for  other  areas  be- 
comes available  and  is  analyzed." 

The  compromise  7-month  amendment 
would  allow  this  data  to  be  coUected  and 
to  be  analyzed. 

The  comm-omlse  amendment  would 
extend  daylight  saving  time  into  April 
and  the  middle  of  March.  This  addi- 
tional 11^ -month  period  should  aUow 
the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration to  study  In  detaU  the  effect  of 
daylight  saving  time  on  crime  in  aU 
cities  across  the  country. 

BALANCED  COMPROMISE 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
has  strongly  emphasized  the  importance 
of  having  a  balance  in  the  months  of 
daylight  saving  time. 

As  the  Senator  from  Kansas  under- 
stands, the  hour  of  sunrise  in  March  is 
equivalent  to  the  hour  of  sunrise  in 
October.  SimUarly  the  hour  of  simrise 
in  April  is  equivalent  to  the  hour  of  sun- 
rise In  September. 

In  this  regard,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  say  that  the  committee  bill 
is  not  balanced.  Hie  committee  blU  ex- 
tends dayUght  saving  time  to  the  second 
Sxmday  of  November.  To  have  a  balanced 
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bill,  the  committee  approach  would  have 
to  begin  daylight  saving  time  In  the  mid- 
dle of  February. 

This  extension  of  daylight  saving  time 
into  February,  as  w^  as  into  November, 
in  my  opinion,  would  be  strongly  opposed 
by  a  great  many  people. 

The  7-month  cixnpromlse  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Kansas  is  a 
balanced  approach.  It  provides  that  day- 
light saviiMj  time  would  begin  the  sec- 
ond Sunday  of  March  and  end  the  sec- 
ond Sunday  of  October.  It  follows  the 
principle  that  has  been  called  the  sun- 
rise-symmetrical system. 

The  compromise  7-month  amendment 
provides  for  daylight  saving  time  In  the 
last  half  of  March  and  in  the  first  half 
of  October.  This  means  that  the  Sun 
would  rise  at  about  the  same  hoiu"  when 
the  daylight  saving  time  begins  as  it 
does  when  the  daylight  saving  time 
period  would  end.  It  would  not  mean 
that  we  would  have  a  very  late  sunrise 
in  the  fall  at  the  end  of  the  daylight 
saving  time  period,  and  a  very  early  sun- 
rise at  the  beginning  of  the  daylight  sav- 
ing time  period. 

The  compromise  amendment  would  not 
extend  daylight  saving  time  to  the  de- 
gree provided  unrfer  the  committee  bill. 
Any  hardslilp  that  might  arise  from  ex- 
tending daylight  saving  time  would  be 
less  under  the  compromise  amendment. 
Yet  there  would  be  the  additional  con- 
venience for  most  people  of  having  addi- 
tional daylight  hoiu^  in  the  evening  for 
1  extra  month  of  daylight  saving  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  compromise  7- 
month  daylight  saving  time  amendment 
is  intended  to  reduce  the  adverse  impact 
of  extending  daylight  saving  time  for 
several  groups  that  are  in  the  minority. 
Yet  the  compromise  amendment  recog- 
nizes what  may  be  the  desire  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  population  for  additional  day- 
light saving  time  and,  in  addition,  tries 
to  accommodate  this  desire.  It  is  my  hope 
the  Senate  will  adopt  this  amendment 
today. 

The  PRESTDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  IX)LE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  me  5  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes;  the  Senator  may 
have  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  an  additional  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  that  con- 
cludes the  comments  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  with  reference  to  the  first 
iimendmcnt. 

It  is  my  imderstandlng  that  amend- 
ment will  be  voted  upon  following  the 
vote  on  the  Ford  amendment. 

Depending  on  the  outcome  of  the  vote 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  there  may  be  a  vote  on 
the  second  amendment  which  I  now  send 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  ita  Immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoLDWATiR) .  The  amendment  will  be 
suted. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 


imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dlsprased  with. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  la  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  a.  Un«  4.  after  the  word  "ante- 
meridian" strike  all  through  the  word  "1977," 
on  line  6  and  substitute  the  following:  "on 
the  last  Sunday  of  October  1976  and  ending 
at  a  o'clock  antemeridian  on  the  second 
Sunday  of  November  1976  and  commencing 
at  3  o'clock  antemerldan  on  tlie  first  Sun- 
day of  March  1977  and  1978,  and  ending  at 
a  o'clock  antemeridian  on  the  second  Sun- 
day of  November  1977  and  1978,". 

On  page  a,  line  14,  strike  "February  1, 
1976"  and  substitute  "October  30,  1976". 

On  page  3,  line  a,  strike  "1977"  and  sub- 
stitute "1978'. 

On  page  4,  after  Une  6,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  'A  bill  to 
provide  for  daylight  saving  time  on  an  eight- 
month  and  one-week  basis,  beginning  with 
the  first  Sunday  in  March  and  ending  with 
the  second  Sunday  in  November,  for  a  two- 
year  period  and  to  require  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  permit  certain 
daytime  broadcast  stations  to  operate  before 
local  sunrise.'.". 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment would  delay  the  effective  date  of 
S.  2931  for  1  year.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  very  simple. 

The  reason  for  this  delay  is  that  we  are 
already  at  a  late  point  in  the  year  where 
it  would  be  extremely  difflcult  or  Impos- 
sible for  our  tremendous  commercial  sys- 
tem to  adjust  their  schedules  for  the  time 
that  daylight  saving  time  would  go  Into 
effect  under  this  bilL 

Today  is  February  25.  This  bill  would 
put  daylight  saving  time  Into  effect  In 
March,  which  is  only  a  few  weeks  away. 

The  Air  Transport  Association  of 
America  provided  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  hearing  on 
daylight  saving  time  stating  that  a  mini- 
mum of  60  daj-s'  advance  notice  would  be 
best  in  order  to  avoid  passenger  con- 
fusion and  delay.  In  other  words,  It  Is 
going  to  take  2  months  for  a  schedule  to 
be  made  so  that  people  may  understand 
that  there  has  been  a  change. 

This  leadtlme  is  needed  prior  to  the 
implementation  of  the  new  daylight  sav- 
ing time  In  order  to  assure  that  published 
airline  schedules  will  reflect  the  correct 
departure  and  arrival  times. 

A  similar  situation  would  exist  in  the 
bus  and  railroad  industries.  The  rest  of 
the  entire  transportation  system  in  this 
country  would  also  have  to  make  adjust- 
ments in  schedules.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  not  heard  specific  leadtlmes 
requested  by  railroads,  bus  companies, 
and  the  trucking  Industry,  but  It  Is  clear 
that  as  much  leadtlme  as  possible  would 
be  the  best  situation. 

So  it  Is  appropriate  that  we  delay  the 
effective  date  of  this  legislation  for 
1  year. 

If  this  legislation  is  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate today — and  this  Senator  expects  that 
some  legislation  will  be  passed — It  will 
be  sent  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Since  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
apparently  not  begun  consideration  of 
this  legislation,  it  is  entirely  possible  that 
this  legislation  might  not  even  be  enacted 
before   the  daylight  saving  time   date 
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would  arrive  as  presently  stated  In  the 
bill.  "« 

A  second  added  benefit  of  adopting  this 
ammdment  would  be  to  allow  2  full  yean 
for  analysis  of  the  additional  da^ight 
saving  time  months.  In  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  stressed  the 
importance  of  having  2  years  of  daylight 
saving  time  in  order  to  make  an  accurate 
analysis  of  the  benefits  and  problems. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  does  not  feel 
that  we  should  set  daylight  saving  time 
schedules  simply  for  the  purpose  of  allow- 
ing the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
complete  a  study.  However,  a  delay  of  1 
year  in  the  effective  date  of  this  bill  would 
be  appropriate  for  scheduling  purposes  as 

1  have  just  discussed  and  it  would  also 
have  the  added  benefit  of  giving  DOT  2 
full  years  to  make  an  analysis  of  the 
impact. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  hopes  the 
managers  of  this  bill  might  accept  this 
amendment. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington,  depending  on  the 
outcome  of  the  vote  on  my  first  amend- 
ment, might  be  in  a  position  to  accept  the 
second  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  \\'m  the 
Senator  srleld? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Merely  for  the  purpose 
of  clarification  of  the  record. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  the  Senator 
to  say  that  if  the  Ford  amendment  should 
be  defeated  and  his  first  amendment 
should  be  defeated  as  well,  his  third 
amendment  would  allow  daylight  sa^tog 
time  to  go  Into  effect  the  last  Sunday  of 
April  imtil  the  second  Sunday  of  Novem- 
ber,  for  this  year? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But,  then,  for  the  next 

2  years  it  would  allow  the  8  months  of 
daylight  saving  time  as  stipulated  in  the 
bill  that  was  reported  by  the  committee. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  reason  I  ask  the 
question  is  that  there  Is  logic  to  what 
the  Senator  proposes  In  his  second 
amendment.  Of  course,  whether  or  not 
the  committee  will  accept  that  amend- 
ment depends  entirely  upon  what  hap- 
pens to  the  first  and  second  amendments 
as  well — that  is,  the  first  amendment  and 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas as  well. 

I  understand  that  there  seems  to  be 
an  Inclination  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee to  go  along  with  that  concept,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  could  not  ac- 
tually be  put  into  effect  under  the  terms 
of  the  bill  that  was  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. I  merely  want  the  record  to  show 
that. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  is  correct.  As 
I  understand  it,  depending  upon  the  out- 
come of  the  votes  on  the  Ford  amend- 
ment and  the  first  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  if  they  are 
defeated,  then  there  might  be  acceptance 
of  the  second  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.   PASTORE.   Mr.   President,   ttiis 
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great  Republic  of  oars  is  not  going  to  rise 
or  fall  on  whether  or  not  this  measure  Is 
passed,  one  way  or  the  other. 

Up  to  now,  we  have  been  accustomed — 
except  the  last  year — to  begin  our  day- 
light saving  time  the  last  Sunday  of 
April,  to  run  until  the  last  Sunday  of 
October.  Originally,  it  was  the  last  Sun- 
day of  September.  Then,  of  course,  there 
was  a  tremendous  amount  of  pressure 
on  the  part  of  recreational  resorts  which 
thought  they  should  have  a  longer  sea- 
son, and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  logic  to 
that. 

The  argument  has  been  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  that 
this  will  disturb  the  agricultural  people 
and  the  construction  people.  That  is  not 
the  way  the  committee  was  informed.  We 
have  letters  from  the  executive  branch 
departments  to  the  effect  that  it  will 
have  no  effect.  TTie  Department  of  Agri- 
culture provides  this  letter: 

This  is  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  January 
28  regarding  Information  on  the  Impact  on 
sgrlcultiire  of  Daylight  Saving  Time. 

The  Department  concludes  that  oiu*  previ- 
ous findings  reported  to  you  for  the  Interim 
report  on  the  operations  and  effects  of  the 
Emergency  Daylight  Energy  Conservation 
Act  of  1973  remain  unchanged.  That  Is,  there 
are  no  significant  impacts  on  agricultural 
production. 

We  have  a  similar  letter  from  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

This  Is  in  reply  to  yoxw  letter  of  January 
38,  concerning  the  Impact  on  the  labor  force 
of  the  present  Daylight  Saving  Time  cycle. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  determined 
that  the  system  now  in  tise  has  no  adverse 
Infract  on  working  people. 

These  are  the  reports  that  we  get  from 
a  Republican  administration,  and  I  do 
not  say  that  in  any  sense  of  Imperti- 
nence. But  this  matter  was  studied  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation;  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  measure  before 
the  Senate  now  is  recommended  by  the 
administration. 

I  repeat:  To  me,  personally.  It  would 
not  make  that  mudi  difference.  I  am  an 
early  riser,  and  I  go  to  bed  rather  early. 
But  statistics  do  show  that  the  genesis 
of  this  legislation  was  absolutely  Justl- 
lled.  It  was  Initiated  in  order  to  save  en- 
ergy, and  I  think  it  does.  I  am  not  saying 
that  it  is  the  answer  to  our  energy  prob- 
lem. It  certainly  is  not  that.  But  It  Is  a 
st^  In  the  right  directicm,  and  that  Is 
why  we  Initiated  it  in  the  first  place. 

The  big  argument  that  is  being  made 
here  is:  "Why  do  you  go  to  the  second 
Sunday  of  November?"  I  asked  that 
question  before  the  committee.  I  said: 

Why  do  you  have  to  go  to  the  middle  of 
the  month  In  order  to  get  this  thing  straight- 
ened out? 

The  answer  came  up  rather  quickly: 

Because  election  day  is  the  first  Tuesday 

after  the  first  Monday  in  November,  and  we 

do  not  want  to  change  the  election  time  at 

that  time. 

Not.  I  suppose,  that  it  makes  a  great 
deal  of  difference  whether  people  go  to 
vote  in  the  light  or  in  the  dark,  but  dark- 
ness has  a  restraining  effect  on  the  vol- 
ume of  the  vote. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  when  this 
matter  was  discus^d  in  the  ezecutlTe 


committee,  I  was  not  the  manager  of  the 
bill.  I  am  the  manager  of  the  bill  for 
Uils  interim  period  only  because  Mr. 
Magnxtson  is  busy  with  hearing  evidence 
on  the  busing  situation,  ptu-ticularly  in 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  that  is 
why  he  is  not  here.  However.  I  am  famil- 
iar with  the  arguments  pro  and  con. 

I  think  the  bill  makes  some  sense.  If 
we  are  going  to  do  it  at  all.  why  stop  In 
the  middle  of  October?  Imagine  what 
is  going  to  happ>en  to  all  these  candidates 
who  are  running  for  the  Presidency  If 
you  begin  to  change  the  time  in  the  mid- 
dle of  October.  A  lot  of  them  are  con- 
fused at  the  present  time.  Just  imagine 
the  havoc  that  would  be  wrought  at  that 
time. 

[Laughter.] 

When  the  matter  came  up  before  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  who  was  rep- 
resenting ttie  committee  on  this  wanted 
to  make  this  permanent  legislation,  and 
then  somebody  suggested  that  it  be  for 
3  years.  I  Interceded.  I  said: 

No.  This  Is  a  recommendation  that  has 
been  made  to  the  committee  by  the  depart- 
ment that  made  the  investigation.  They  made 
a  recommendation.  You  either  take  it  in  toto 
or  you  leave  it  alone,  because  the  minute  you 
begin  to  monkey  with  it,  then  you  are  going 
to  change  the  whole  situation. 

So  the  measure  as  it  stands  before  us 
now  is  practically  the  same  as  the  meas- 
ure recommended  by  the  administration. 

I  repeat:  I  do  not  think  the  Republic 
is  going  to  rise  or  fall  one  way  or  the 
other,  whether  we  have  it  for  7  months, 
6  months,  or  8  months.  But  If  we  do  It 
for  8  months,  it  might  ameliorate  our 
energy  cnmch.  And  it  will  help  to  re- 
strain street  crime.  Everybody  knows  that 
the  more  lights  you  have,  the  less  the 
possibility  of  street  muggings  In  the 
evening.  To  what  extent,  I  do  not  know. 
I  do  not  think  anybody  ever  will  know 
for  an  absolute  certainty.  But  we  now 
have  evidence  that  daylight  saving  in 
March  and  April  saves  about  48,000 
m^awatts  of  electricity. 

If  we  want  to  be  fair  and  sensible 
either  we  should  accept  the  DOT  rec- 
ommendation or  reject  it.  The  point  is 
that  if  Sttiators  believe  the  arguments 
of  the  administration,  if  they  beUeve  the 
arguments  of  the  Dei>artment  that  made 
this  recommendation,  they  should  vote 
against  the  Ford  amendment  and  vote 
against  the  amendment  that  has  be^i 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  EZansas.  You  take  your  choice.  I 
should  like  to  go  for  the  8  months.  I 
should  like  to  go  along  with  the  com- 
mittee that  investigated  it,  came  up  with 
all  the  statistics,  and  said  this  is  the 
right  thing  to  do. 

If  you  disagree  with  it,  naturally,  you 
have  a  perfect  right  to  vote  against  it. 
I  hope  that  we  shall  resolve  this  thing 
after  3  o'clock  without  too  much  fuss, 
confusion,  or  bitterness. 

Frtmkly,  I  have  said  all  that  there  is  to 
be  said.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  ask 
for  a  quorum  call,  because  we  cannot 
vote  before  3  o'clock.  If  anybody  else 
wants  to  talk,  I  shall  yield. 

Mr.  STTOnoS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  I  mean  to  use  some 
time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  On  ttiis  particular 
amendment,  cm  the  bill? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
all  the  time  he  needs.  I  have  20  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentai7  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Is  the  time  controlled? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hie  time 
is  controlled.  All  the  time,  however,  be- 
longs to  the  opponents. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  an  opponent.  I 
shall  give  the  Senator  all  the  time  he 
wants  up  to  3  o'clock. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

I  ask  the  Chair  to  remind  me  at  the 
end  of  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  awfully  seri- 
ous matter  for  the  people  who  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  live  imder  this  law.  It  is 
an  awfully  serious  matter  in  the  area 
where  the  little  children  go  out  to  the 
highways  and  the  byways  and  wait  for 
the  school  bus  at  certain  times  of  the 
year,  when  it  is  not  even  daylight,  or 
barely  daylight.  It  is  a  mighty  serious 
thing  to  the  farmer  who  has  to  put  up 
with  all  the  uncertainties  and  the  penal- 
ties of  the  weather;  and  then,  an  hour 
that  he  cannot  live  with  compounds  all 
of  those  elements  of  weather  that  tend 
to  beset  liis  days  and  the  burdens  that  he 
has  to  carry. 

I  hope  that  at  least  one  of  these 
amendments  dividing  up  this  time  just  a 
httle  more  fairly,  as  it  seems  to  us,  more 
equitably,  without  penalty  to  any  but 
with  fairness  to  all,  wHl  pass. 

Personally,  I  should  rather  see  just 
the  6  and  6 — 6  months  one  and  6  months 
the  other — but  I  am  willing  to  yield  on 
that.  I  shall  vote  for  a  bill  that  carries 
either  one  of  these  amendments.  But 
there  could  not  be  anything  that  affects 
the  daily  livelihood,  the  matter  of  mak- 
ing a  living,  more.  Let  us  come  to  those 
who  have  to  make  a  living  outdoors,  first. 
before  we  get  to  vacationers.  Vacationers 
have  their  place,  srad  it  Is  a  great  place, 
in  the  Sim.  But  let  us  see  if  we  cannot  be 
fair  to  those  who  work  outside,  carry  the 
burdens  of  the  weather,  and  furnish  the 
food  for  the  tables  of  our  great  Nation. 
I  hope  that  those  points  will  have  some 
bearing,  Mr.  President. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  of 
course  this  matter  of  schoolchildren  and 
the  bus  transportation  problem  was  dis- 
cussed by  the  committee.  After  all,  most 
schools  open  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
On  the  first  Monday  in  March,  we  have 
daylight  everywhere  in  the  Nation  well 
before  the  bus  comes  along.  At  least,  in 
Rhode  Island,  we  have  daylight  well  be- 
fore the  schoolbus  comes  along,  even 
with  a  1-hour  daylight  saving  time  ad- 
vancement. 

I  say  frankly,  if  this  were  going  to  be 
damaging  to  the  schoolchildren  and 
their  bus  transportation,  surely,  I  would 
be  the  first  one  against  It.  I  have  six 
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young  grandchOdren  that  I  think  the 
world  of  and.  certainly,  I  am  not  going 
to  Jeopardize  them.  But  I  think  we  are 
overdoing  this  business  about  the  bus 
coming  aroimd  In  the  dark,  unless  we  are 
going  to  transport  these  people  from  New 
York  to  Los  Angeles. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  committee's  pro- 
posal is  convenient.  I  realize  that  certain 
States  have  a  very  parochial  problem. 
That  is  why,  in  this  bill,  we  gave  a  cer- 
tain amoimt  of  latitude  to  the  States. 

But  I  repeat  again — somebody  stood 
up  and  said.  "This  is  a  very,  very,  very 
important  piece  of  legislation."  I  do  not 
know  too  much  about  the  "very.  very, 
very,"  but  I  say  very  frankly,  whether  we 
vote  for  or  against  this  today,  I  think  we 
can  sleep  well  tonight. 

I  am  ready  to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  been  very  fair  In  his 
debate  and,  certainly,  there  are  more 
Important  Issues.  As  far  as  the  voters  or 
the  candidates  being  In  the  dark,  if  the 
New  Hampshire  primary  proved  any- 
thing, it  proved  they  were  In  the  dark 
yesterday. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  all  depends  on  whom 
you  are  for. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  hard  to  tell  after  the 
results  are  in.  I  do  not  know  who  won. 

But  it  seems  a  rather  flimsy  reason  to 
extend  it  for  2  weeks  this  November  just 
to  take  care  of  Halloween  and  election 
day.  The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  did 
not  comment  on  Halloween. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  shall  do  that. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  knew  the  Senator  would. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  did  not  want  to  bring 
the  goblins  In.  but,  if  the  Senator  wants 
me  to  bring  that  in,  I  will.  I  do  not  know 
where  he  lives,  but  where  I  live,  they 
begin  to  ring  my  doorbell  at  4:30  In  the 
afternoon. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  live  at  the  Watergate. 
They  do  not  even  ring. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  My  wife  and  I  have  a 
grand  time.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  most 
of  these  children  now  are  accompanied 
by  their  parents.  We  have  had  certain 
Insane  people  passing  out  dangerous 
things  to  the  young  people.  I  hope  we 
can  put  a  stop  to  that. 

But,  as  far  as  Halloween  Is  concerned, 
they  trick  or  treat  rather  early  in  Rhode 
Island.  I  do  not  know  about  Kansas,  but 
they  ring  my  doorbell  aroimd  4  or  4:30 
In  the  afternoon.  I  tell  the  Senator  they 
may  come  back  the  second  time  at  6:30. 
Maybe  they  like  what  we  give  them. 

So  I  am  not  too  concerned  about  Hal- 
•loween.  The  whole  spirit  behind  this  bill, 
let  us  face  it.  was  to  alleviate  the  energy 
crunch.  If  we  did  not  have  that,  I  do  not 
think  we  would  be  bothering  with  this 
legislation  today.  We  would  leave  It 
where  It  is.  But  we  are  told  that  this  will 
help,  that  it  will  do  a  lot  of  good. 

I  realize  that  there  are  certain  Sena- 
tors who  feel,  because  of  parochial  prob- 
lems, that  they  cannot  subscribe  to  it.  I 
say  very  frankly.  I  will  love  them  just  as 
much  after  they  vote  against  me  as  I 
do  now. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Parilamentary  Inquiry: 
Is  not  the  next  10  minutes  allotted  to  Mr. 
Ford? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  vote 
Is  called  for  3  o'clock. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonun  so  that  he  may  be  notified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  answer 
to  the  Senator's  question,  the  next  10 
minutes  following  the  next  minute  wlU 
be  on  the  Ford  amendment,  5  minutes  to 
a  side. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  May  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quonmi  for  1  minute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is 
within  the  Senator's  privilege. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Piesidcnt,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  tlie  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tinanlmous  consent  that  Les  Goldman 
have  the  privileges  of  the  floor  diu-lng  the 
discussion  on  this  bill,  S.  2931. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OROKX   roR   VOTX   ON   rOBO   AMENDMENT   AT 
3:0S    P.M. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  It  has 
been  called  to  my  attention  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stxvenson), 
who  landed  at  Dulles  at  20  minutes  to  3, 
is  on  his  way  in.  I  am  going  to  ask  unan- 
imoas  consent  that  the  beginning  of  the 
vote  be  delayed  until  5  minutes  past  3. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  order  for  the 
quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Pursuant  to  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  vote  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  i  Mr.  Ford>  .  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
theron. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke  ) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan)  are  necessarily  absent. 


I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  MANsracLB)  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Morgan)  are  absent  on  official  business! 

I  also  aimounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcald  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  are 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina I  Mr.  MORGAN)   would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  31, 
nays  62,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  45  Leg.) 
TEAS— 31 


Abourezk 

Gam 

Nunn 

AUen 

Ooldwater 

B«ntsen 

Grlfflu 

Stennis 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Helms 

Stevens 

ChUes 

Holllngs 

Stone 

Church 

Hruska 

Taft 

CurtU 

Huddleston 

Dole 

Inou}'e 

Tower 

Domenici 

Laxalt 

Young 

Eastland 

Long 

Ford 

McOoveru 
NATS— 62 

Baker 

Gravel 

Nelaon 

BarUett 

Hansen 

Pack  wood 

BeaU 

Hart,  Gary 

Pastore 

Bellmen 

Hart.  Philip  A. 

Pearson 

Blden 

Haskell 

PeU 

Brock 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Brooke 

Hathaway 

Prozmire 

Buckley- 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Bumpers 

Jackson 

Rlbiooff 

Burdlck 

Javlts 

Roth 

Byrd. 

Johnston 

Scbwelker 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Kennedy 

Scott,  Hugh 

Cannon 

Leahy 

Scott. 

Case 

Magnuson 

WUliam  L 

Clark 

Mathlas 

Stafford 

Cranston 

McClure 

Stevenson 

Culver 

McGee 

Symington 

Durkin 

Mclntyre 

Thurmond 

Eagletou 

Mondale 

Welcker 

Fannin 

Montoya 

WUllams 

Pong 

Moss 

Olecn 

Muskle 

NOT  VOTING- 

-7 

Bayh 

McClellan 

Txuiney 

Hartke 

MetcAlf 

Mansfield 

Morgan 

So      Mr. 

Ford's      amendment      v 
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was 
rejected. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr,  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlxtt)  .  The  question  now  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  Dole  amendment  No.  1.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator wHl  state  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  understand  that 
we  are  now  going  to  vote,  and  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  on  the  so- 
called  Dole  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Dole 
amendment  No.  1. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Which  would  change 
the  committee  s  bill  to  7  months  of  day- 
light saving  time  from  mid-March  to 
mid-October  for  1977  and  1978. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Seven  months  of  daylight 
saving  time;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  then  there  is 
a  second  Dole  amendment.  The  commit- 


tee win  accept  tliAt  amendment  If  tbe 
first  Dole  amendment  fails.  So  we  wlU  not 
have  to  vote  on  tluit.  I  assume  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  irUl  withdraw  his  sec- 
ond amendment.  If  the  first  Dole  amend- 
ment is  passed.  

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFIC^ER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  Dole  amend- 
ment No.  1.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McCTlellan)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  and  the 
Senator  from  North  CTarolina  (Mr.  Mor- 
gan) are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mstcalt)  and  the  Sena- 
tor frwn  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  are 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Morgan)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  48, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  46  Leg.J 
YEAS— 48 


Abourezk 

Eastland 

Nunn 

AUen 

Fannin 

Packwood 

Battlett 

Pord 

Pearaon 

Bellmon 

Gam 

Prozmire 

Bentsen 

Ooldwater 

Randolph 

Blden 

Griffin 

Schwelker 

Buckley 

Haxuen 

Scott, 

Burdlck 

Hart,  PhUip  A. 

WUliam  L 

Byrd. 

Helms 

Sparftsnan 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

HruBka 

StennU 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Huddleston 

Stevma 

ChUea 

Humphrey 

Stone 

Church 

lAzalt 

Taft 

Culver 

Long 

Talmadge 

OurtU 

McGoTem 

Tower 

Dole 

M6ndale 

Yotmg 

Domenlcl 

Nelaon 

NATS — 15 

Baker 

Hukall 

Montoya 

BeaU 

Hatflald 

Bloas 

Brock 

Hathaway 

Muslde 

Brooke 

HoUlngs 

Pastore 

Bumpers 

Inouy* 

PeU 

Cannon 

Jackaon 

Perty 

Case 

Javlto 

RiblooS 

Clark 

Johnston 

Roth 

Cranston 

Kennsdy 

Soott,  H\igh 

Duikln 

LesbT 

StaffoM 

Eagleton 

Magnuson 

Stevenaon 

Fong 

MathlM 

Symlnston 

Olenn 

MeCltffe 

Thurmond 

Oravel 

MOOM 

Welckw 

Hart,  Gary 

Mclntyre 

WlUiams 

NOT  VOTmO— 7 

Bayh 

MeCldlan 

Tunney 

Hartke 

MetcaU 

Mansfield 

Morgan 

So  Mr.  Dole's  amendment  No.  1  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICEU.  Tbe 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  amoidment 
No.  2  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole).  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  1 
minute  to  discuss  the  next  amendment 
with  the  Senator  fr<»n  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDINa  OWiCER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  As  I  understand  It, 
the  last  vote  makes  moot  the  Senator's 
CXZn ^280— Part  4 


second  amendment,  and  therefore  he 
should  withdraw  it 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  which  was  just 
adoi^ed  makes  d.s.t.  effective  the  second 
Sunday  in  March.  So  ihe  Senator  from 
Kansas  withdraws  his  second  amend- 
ment, but  this  Senator  would  still  feel 
that  as  a  practical  matter  it  is  too  late 
this  year  to  implement  d.s.t.  by  the  sec- 
ond Sunday  in  March.  It  is  the  hope  of 
this  Senator  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  delay  the  effective  date 
imtil  1977.  By  the  time  this  bill  is  taken 
up  in  the  House,  the  second  Sunday  of 
March  1976  may  have  already  passed  so 
that  making  the  bUl  effective  to  1977 
will  be  appropriate.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  amendment  being  with- 
drawn? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  vote  now  will 
be  on  final  passage,  on  which  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Tlie  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment If  there  be  no  further  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OPFICTER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  Clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
theron. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh).  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Harxks)  ,  and  the  Senator  ttom  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClkllan)  are  necessarily  absent 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Morgan)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
frcun  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  and  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunney) 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  70, 
nays  23 — as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  47  Leg.] 
TEAS— 70 


Baker 

Dole 

Hatfield 

Bartlett 

Domenlcl 

Hathaway 

BeaU 

Dmkln 

Hmaka 

BaUmon 

Eagleton 

Humphrey 

Blden 

KasUand 

Inouye 

Bro(^ 

Fannin 

Jackson 

Brooke 

Fong 

Javlta 

Buckley 

Glenn 

Kennedy 

Byrd, 

Gold  water 

lAxalt 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Gravel 

Leahy 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Griffin 

Magnuson 

Cannon 

Hansen 

Mathias 

Case 

Hart,  Gary 

McOee 

Cranston 

Hart,  PhUlp  A. 

McTntyre 

Culver 

Hankeu 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Prozmire 

Staffom 

Moes 

Muakl* 

Blblcoff 

Stevena 

N«Iaon 

Both 

Stevenson 

Packwood 

Schwatker 

SyHilngton 

Paart»re 

Soott,  Hugh 

Pearson 

Soott, 

Welcker 

PeU 

WiUlamL. 

WUliams 

Percy 

Sparkman 
NATS— 23 

Yotmg 

Abourezk 

Curtis 

McClure 

AUen 

Ford 

Bentsen 

Gam 

Nunn 

Bumpers 

Helms 

Stone 

Burdlck 

Holllngs 

Taft 

ChUes 

Huddleston 

Talmadge 

Church 

Johnston 

Tower 

Clark 

Long 

NOT  VOTING- 

-7 

Bayh 

McClellan 

Tunney 

Hartke 

Metcalf 

Mansfield 

Morgan 

So,  the  bill  (S.  2931) ,  as  amended,  was 
passed  as  follows: 

S.  2931 

Be  it  enacted  bjf  tfie  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Ttia,t  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Daylight  Saving 
Time  Act  of  1976". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  3(a)  of  the  Uniform  Time  Act  of 
1966  (15  U.S.C.  260s(a)),  the  standard  of 
time  of  each  zone  established  by  the  Act 
of  March  19,  1918  (15  U.S.C.  261-264),  as 
modified  by  the  Act  of  March  4,  1921  (15 
VJS.C.  265) ,  shall  be  advanced  one  hour  dur- 
ing the  periods  commencing  at  2  o'clock 
antemeridian  on  the  second  Sunday  of  March 
1976  and  1977,  and  ending  at  2  o'clock  ante- 
meridian on  the  second  Sunday  of  October 
1976  and  1977.  respectively,  and  such  time  as 
so  advanced  shall  for  the  ptirposes  of  such 
Act  of  March  19,  1918,  as  so  modified,  be 
the  standard  time  of  each  such  zone;  except 
that 

(1)  any  State  that  lies  entirely  within 
one  time  zone  may  by  law  exempt  Itself 
from  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  provid- 
ing for  the  advancement  of  time,  but  only  if 
that  law  provides  that  the  entire  State  (m- 
cluding  aU  political  subdivisions  thereof) 
shall  observe  the  standard  time  otherwise 
t^pUcable  during  that  period,  and  (2)  any 
State  with  parts  thereof  in  more  than  one 
time  zone  may  by  law  exempt  either  the 
entire  State  as  provided  in  ( 1 )  <v  may  exempt 
the  entire  area  of  the  State  lying  within  any 
time  zone. 

(b)  Any  law  In  effect  on  February  1,  1976. 
adopted  by  a  State  pursuant  to  section  3(a) 
of  the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966  shaU  be 
held  and  considered  to  remain  In  effect  as 
the  exercise  by  that  State  of  the  exemption 
permitted  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
unless  that  State,  by  law,  provides  that  such 
exception  shall  not  apply  for  the  purpose  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  of  section  3  and  section  7  of  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966  shall  apply  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transp(Ml»tlon 
shaU,  on  or  bef(M«  July  31,  1977,  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  operation  and 
effects  of  this  Act.  Such  report  shall  give 
particular  attention  to  such  effects  on  the 
use  of  energy  in  the  United  States,  traffic 
safety,  including  the  safety  of  children 
traveling  to  and  from  school,  and  the  effect 
on  school  hours.  Such  report  shall  also  in- 
clude such  recommendations  for  legislation 
or  other  action  as  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine. The  report  shaU  include  any  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
time  zon»  limits. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
consult  with  ^e  departments,  agencies,  and 
instrumentalities  of  the  United  States  having 
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Information  or  expertise  with  respect  to  the 
op«ratloii  and  effects  of  this  Act.  Each  auch 
department,  agency,  and  Instrumentality 
shall  exercise  Its  powers,  duties,  and  func- 
tions In  such  manner  aa  will  assist  In  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  law  or 
any  regulation  Issued  under  any  siich  law, 
the  Federal  Communications  Conunlsslon 
shall,  consistent  with  any  existing  treaty  or 
other  agreement,  make  such  adjxistment  by 
general  rxiles.  or  by  lnt«rlm  action  pending 
such  general  rules,  with  respect  to  hours  of 
operation  of  daytime  standard  amplitude 
modulation  broadcast  stations,  as  may  be 
consistent  with  the  public  Interest,  including 
the  public's  Interest  In  receiving  Interfer- 
ence-free service.  Such  general  rules,  or  in- 
terim action,  may  Include  variances  with 
respect  to  operating  power  and  other  techni- 
cal operating  characteristics.  Subsequent  to 
the  adoption  of  such  general  rules,  they  may 
be  varied  with  respect  to  particular  stations 
and  areas  because  of  the  exigencies  in  each 
case. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  to  the  title  of  the  bill.  I  ask 
that  it  be  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read :  "To  provide 
for  daylight  saving  time  on  a  seven-month 
basis,  beginning  with  the  second  Sunday  In 
March  and  ending  with  the  second  Sunday  of 
October,  for  a  two-year  period  beginning  with 
the  second  Sunday  in  March  of  1976  and  to 
require  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  permit  certain  daytime  broad- 
cast stations  to  operate  before  local  sunriie.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  to 
the  tlUe. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  RESOURCE  LANDS 
MANAGEMENT  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  S.  507,  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (8.  607)  to  provide  tat  the  manage- 
ment, protection,  and  development  of  the 
national  resource  lands,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

.  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  debate  on  the  Hansen  amendment 
No.  1392  Is  limited  to  30  minutes,  with 
20  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
<Mr.  Hansen)  and  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell). 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Sec.  6.  (b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  and  except  where  a  smaller  fee 
Is  necessary  to  meet  the  obJecUvea  of  other 
federally  sponsored  programs  and  except 
where  the  cost  of  collection  of  the  fee  would 
exceed  the  amount  collected,  the  Secretary, 
with  respect  to  the  commercial  grazing  of 
domestic  livestock  on  the  public  lands  under 
the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  (43  tT.S.C.  315)  and 
thtf  Act  of  August  28,  1037  (43  U.S.C.  1181a- 


1181J) ,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  with 
respect  to  the  conunercial  grazing  of  livestock 
on  lands  within  the  national  forest  system 
In  the  eleven  Western  States,  shall  charge 
an  annual  fee  per  animal  unit  month  for 
such  grazing  which  shall  be  computed  for 
group  I  land  by  multiplying  $1.70  by  the  beef 
price  Index  minus  the  cost-of-productlon  in- 
dex plus  one  hundred,  and  for  group  II  land, 
by  multiplying  «1.40  by  the  beef  price  index 
minus  the  cost-of-productlon  index  plus  one 
hundred,  where; 

(a)  Lands  will  be  designated  as  group  I 
land  or  group  II  land  as  determined  by  the 
district  manager  in  the  case  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  and  the  forest  super- 
visor in  the  case  of  the  Forest  Service,  using 
the  immediate  preceding  year  or  the  most 
recent  range  survey  to  determine  the  amount 
of  forage  required  for  one  animal  unit 
month. 

(1)  Group  I  land  shall  be  that  which  re- 
quires less  than  eleven  acres  to  provide  stif- 
flclent  forage  for  an  animal  unit  month. 

(2)  Group  II  land  shall  be  that  which  re- 
quires eleven  acres  or  more  to  provide  suffi- 
cient forage  for  one  animal  unit  month. 

(3)  The  land  classincatlons  described  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shall  l>e  carried  to 
the  district  or  forest  unit  level.  Existing  al- 
lotment management  plans  shall  be  classified 
as  group  I  land  or  group  n  land.  All  future 
allotment  management  plans  shall  be  clas- 
sified as  group  I  land  or  group  U  land. 

(b)  The  beef  price  is  the  price  reported  to 
the  Statistical  Reporting  Service,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  represent- 
ing average  prices  received  for  beef  cattle  in 
the  eleven  Western  States. 

(c)  The  beef  price  Index  for  any  fee  year 
Is  computed  by  dividing  the  simple  average 
of  the  beef  prices  for  the  preceding  three 
years  by  the  simple  average  ot  the  base  years 
1964-1968. 

(d)  The  cost-of-productlon  index  is  an 
Index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  commodi- 
ties and  services,  interest,  taxes,  and  farm 
wages  as  collected  and  published  by  Statis- 
tical Reporting  Service,  in  Agricultural 
Prices,  United  SUtcs  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

(e)  The  cost-of-productlon  index  for  any 
fee  year  Is  computed  by  adding  the  cost-of- 
productlon  index  for  each  of  the  three  pre- 
ceding years  and  dividing  by  three. 

(f )  The  term  "animal  unit  month  of  graz- 
ing" as  used  in  this  section  means  the  forage 
required  by  the  grazing  of  one  cow  and  calf 
or  its  equivalent  for  a  period  of  one  month. 
One  cow  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  this  defi- 
nition, be  considered  the  equivalent  of  one 
horse  or  five  sheep  or  goats. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
yield  a  few  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator      from      New      Mexico      (Mr. 

DOMENICI). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  for  Introducing  this  amend- 
ment. I  hope  the  Senators  understand 
that  this  bin  is  not  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  and  those 
who  cosponsored  this  to  lower  the  graz- 
ing fees  to  be  paid  by  the  cattlemen  who 
use  the  public  domain.  Quite  to  the  con- 
trary. This  is  Just  an  alternate  way  of 
setting  the  per-acre  fee.  Instead  of  relat- 
ing the  fee  to  what  is  presently  being 
used  or  proposed,  which  Is  to  relate  it  to 


private  land  and  its  lefisehold  price,  this 
will  relate  the  permit  price  to  the  cost  or 
market  value  of  beef  on  an  anp^ifti  basis. 
Those  of  us  who  propose  it  know  the 
fees  will  go  up  and  that  eventually  they 
will  go  up  substantially.  But  we  feel  it  is 
far  more  relevant  to  relate  it  to  the  cost 
or  market  value  on  an  annualized  bask 
of  beef. 

This  will  mean  that  the  permit  fee  will 
be  related  to  the  marketplace  and  will 
move  up  and  down  with  what  it  costs  to 
bring  beef  onto  the  marketplace.  We 
all  think  that  is  a  much  better  appi-oach, 
and  most  cattle  i>eople  will  accept  a 
higher  cattle  fee  if  it  is  tied  to  some- 
thing as  rational  as  this  item. 

Second,  this  amendment  of  Senator 
Hansen  will  create  two  kinds  of  grass- 
lands basically,  and  for  those  who  would 
just  want  to  talk  about  it  in  layman's 
language,  the  very  good  grassland  would 
bring  a  better  fee  than  the  very  poor 
gi-asslaud,  and  the  way  the  amendment 
distinguishes  is  on  the  number  of  acres 
that  are  needed  per  unit.  You  will  draw 
the  line  at  11  so  that  poor  grazing  land 
which  uses  11  or  more  acres  per  calf  unit 
would  have  a  different  grazing  fee  than 
the  11  or  less  which  are  better. 

We  all  feel  this  wUl  bring  addlUonal 
revenue,  will  cause  the  fees  to  go  up,  but 
in  proportion  to  something  that  is  di- 
rectly related  to  the  Industry,  and  cer- 
tainly will  not  be  related  to  something 
such  as  private  leasehold  payments 
which,  we  ai-e  convinced,  have  no  real 
relationship  in  the  public  domain  stage 
to  what  the  public  domain  should  bring 
in  the  marketplace  and  in  the  cattle 
industry. 

We  are  also  very  concerned,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  particular  increase,  un- 
less changed  by  this  law,  which  is  a  full 
51 -percent  inc-ease,  comes  at  a  most  dis- 
advantageous time.  The  industry  has  not 
recovei-ed  from  the  bad  years,  and  in 
this  particular  year  we  are  adding  51 
percent  across  the  board  to  the  grazing 
fees  with  no  distinction  as  to  good,  in- 
ferior, or  bad  grazing  land,  just  adding 
it  and  then,  thereafter,  it  will  be  related 
to  this  rather  fictitious  relationship  of 
private  land  which  really  has  no  true 
place  in  the  market. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Packwood).  The  Senator's  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Does  the  Senator  wish 
any  more  time?  Has  he  had  enough  time? 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  stated  my 
views.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
this  amendment  principally  because  I  do 
not  know  what  its  economic  effects  would 
be.  For  those  Senators  who  may  be  pres- 
«it  or  for  the  staff  aides  who  may  be 
present,  let  me  read  from  the  amend- 
ment. I  saw  this  the  day  before  yester- 
day. Here  is  how  the  fees  are  prescribed. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  .  .  .  shall 
charge  an  annual  fee  per  animal  unit  month 
for  such  grazing  which  shall  be  computed 
for  group  I  land  by  multiplying  $1.70  by  the 
beef  price  index  minus  the  cost-of-produc- 
tlon Index  pUis  one  hundred — 

And  for  group  IT  land — 
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by  multiplying  $1.40  by  the  beef  price  Index 
minus  the  cost-of-productlon  Index  plus  one 
hundred  ...  ^ 

I  have  not  got  the  faintest  idea  what 
it  does,  although  I  suspect  it  reduces 
grazing  fees. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  let- 
ters of  oi^xjisltion  to  this  particular 
amendment — a  letter  signed  by  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  and  an- 
other letter  signed  by  10  different  envi- 
ronmental groups — preceded  by  a  letter 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee and  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Minerals,  Materials,  and  Fuels. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  iH-iuted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COMMrrXEE  ON   iNTERIOa 

.\KD  INSULA!  AlTAIKS, 

Washington.  D.C.,  February  25,  1976. 

DvJt  Coixeacue:  We  urge  you  to  vote 
•gainst  Senator  Hansen's  amendment  (No. 
ISM)  to  S.  507,  the  National  Resource  Lands 
Management  Act. 

The  Hansen  Amendment  would,  for  the 
first  time,  establish  a  statutory  formula  for 
fees  to  be  charged  for  the  grazing  of  domes- 
tic livestock  (cattle,  sheep  and  horses)  on 
national  resource  lands  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the 
National  Forest  Lands  administered  by  the 
VS.  Forest  Service. 

All  of  the  provisions  of  S.  507  ai^ly  only 
to  lands  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.  We  see  no  justification  to  ex- 
pand the  scope  of  the  bill  to  include  National 
Forest  Lands. 

Federal  land  grazing  fees  have  a  long  and 
very  controversial  history.  In  1969  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture  estab- 
lished a  grazing  fee  formula,  based  on  the 
comprehensive  1966  Western  Livestock  Graz- 
ing Survey  Act  designed  to  set  Federal  land 
grazing  fees  at  fair  market  value  by  1980. 
We  believe  that  the  present  formula  is  sound. 
It- 

(1)  Is  based  on  the  fair  market  value  con- 
cept— the  amount  a  prospective  user  Is  will- 
ing to  pay  for  that  product; 

(2)  complies  with  the  statutory  mandate 
In  the  Independent  Ofllces  Appropriations  Act 
of  1952  that  the  fees  charged  by  Federal 
sgencles  shall  be  self-sustaining  to  the  full- 
est extent  possible  and  fair  and  equitable  to 
the  user; 

(3)  complies  with  the  policy  expressed  in 
section  3(b)  (vl)  of  S.  607:  "asswn  payment 
of  fair  market  value  by  users  of  (BLM) 
lands";  and 

(4)  Is  accepted  by  conservation  groups, 
the  general  pubUc  and  non-public  land  live- 
stock interests,  all  of  whom  were  concerned 
about  the  Federal  subsidy  for  western  Uve- 
stock  Interests  inherent  In  fees  set  below 
fair  market  value. 

The  Hansen  amendment  Is  faulty  because 
(1)  the  Beef  Price  Index  does  not  include 
theep  prices ,  (2)  the  Cost  of  Production 
Index  includes  prices  paid  by  all  farmers  not 
Just  ranchers  for  all  commodities  bought  In- 
cluding interest,  taxes  and  wage  rates,  and 
(3)  does  not  relate  the  retiu'n  to  the  public 
for  its  property — the  pubUc  land  forage — to 
the  value  of  that  property. 

The  National  Resources  Council  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  National  WUdllfe  Federation 
oppose  the  amendment. 

The  Committee  has  agreed  to  hold 
promptly  a  hearing  on  the  Issues  to  which 
this  proposal  attempts  to  respond. 

We  urge  you  to  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

Hzmtr  M.  Jackson, 

Chairman. 
Ln  Metcau, 
Chairman,  Su}>eommittee  on  Minerals, 
Materials,  and  fuels. 


National  Wxldxjfe  Federation, 
Waahinffton,  D.O.,  Februarp  25. 1976. 
Hon.  Flotd  K.  RasksUh 
Cfiairtnan,  Subcommittee  on  the  Environ- 
ment  and  Land  Resources,  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Mb.  Chairman:  The  National  Wild- 
life Federation  appreciates  your  invitation 
to  comment  on  S.  607,  the  proposed  Natural 
Resources  Land  Management  Act. 

The  Federation  has  long  been  on  record 
as  supporting,  in  principle,  the  major  thrust 
of  3.  507.  The  bill  will  provide  long  needed 
policy  direction  and  authority  to  properly 
administer  the  millions  of  acres  of  public 
lands  under  the  stewardship  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management. 

However,  our  support  of  S.  507  does  not 
extend  to  proposed  amendment  No.  1392 
which  would  legislate  a  new  grazing  fee  for- 
mula. NWF  Is  firmly  opposed  to  such  an 
amendment. 

In  our  Judgment,  the  Senate  would  be 
well  advised  to  Indicate  its  support  for  the 
equitable  formula  now  In  iise  by  rejecting  the 
proposed  amendments  which  would  subsidize 
private  livestock  use  of  public  lands  at  the 
expense  of  other  natiu-al  resource  values. 
The  existing  formula  was  developed  only 
after  long  study  and  at  considerable  cost  as 
part  of  the  comprehensive  interagency  West- 
ern Livestock  Grazing  Survey  conducted  In 
1966.  The  objective  of  requiring  private 
grazers  to  pay  fair  market  value  for  forage  on 
public  lands  Is  finally  being  achieved.  It 
would  be  most  unfortunate,  for  the  public 
therefore.  If  proposed  Amendment  No.  1392 
was  appiroved  by  the  Senate. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  express 
our  views. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  L.  Kxubavl. 
Executive  Vice  President. 

Febrttart  24,  1976. 
Dear  Senator:  The  Nations  major  con- 
servation and  environmental  organizations 
strongly  endorse  the  objectives  of  S.  607,  the 
Natural  Resources  Lauds  Management  Act 
schedueld  for  floor  vote  Wednesday,  Febru- 
ary 25.  The  bill  wUl  provide  needed  policy 
direction  and  authority  to  administer  the 
nearly  one  fifth  of  this  country's  land  stir- 
face  entrusted  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. 

However,    we    strongly    oppose     pending 
amendment  No.  1392  which  seeks  to  write 
a  grazing  fee  formula  into  law.  By  reject- 
ing this  undesirable  amendment,  the  Sen- 
ate wUl  uphold  the  equitable  formula  now 
being  used,  a  formula  that  was  developed 
at  the  expendltiire  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
the  comprehensive  Interagency  1966  Western 
Livestock  Grazing  Siurey.  Amendment  No. 
1302,  If  approved,  would  subsidize  private 
Uvestock  use  of  public  lands  to  the  detriment 
of  their  other  resource  values.  Only  by  con- 
tinuing to  require  payment  of  fair  market 
value  can  misuse  of  public  lands  be  avoided. 
Tours  truly, 
American  Forestry  Association,  William 
E.  ToweU,  Executive  Vice  President; 
Boone  and  Crockett  Club,  Frederick  C. 
Pullman,      Conservation      Chairman; 
Citizens  Committee  on   Natural   Re- 
sources, John  M.  Burdlck,  Ilxecutlve 
Director;  Friends  of  the  Earth,  George 
Alderson,  Legislative  Consultant;   In- 
ternational Association  of  Game,  Fish 
and      Conservation       Conunlssloners, 
John   S.   Gottschalk,    Executive   Vice 
President;    Izaak   Walton   League    of 
America,  Maltland  S.  Sharpe,  Environ- 
mental    Affairs     Director;     National 
Audubon    Society,    Charles    Callison, 
Executive  Vice  President;  Sierra  Club, 
Charles  M.  Clusen,  Washington  Rep- 
resentative;   Sport  Fishing  Institute, 
Richard    H.    Stroud,    Executive    Vice 
President;    Wildlife   Management  In- 
stitute, Daniel  A.  Poole,  President. 


Mr.  HASKELL.  I  offered  to  the  Sena- 
tor tram  Wyoming  to  hold  hearings  on 
the  i&sues  addressed  by  his  amendment. 
My  offer  still  stands  if  his  amendment 
fails  because  I  think  we  ought  to  know 
what  we  are  talking  about. 

I  point  out  if  the  amendment  does 
what  I  suspect  it  does,  that  Is,  reduce  the 
grazing  fees  on  public  lands,  obviously, 
it  discriminates  against  the  person  who 
happens  to  graze  his  livestock  on  private 
lands. 

So,  because  I  do  not  know  what  the 
amendment  does,  and  because  I  suspect 
it  reduces  fees,  thereby  discriminating 
ag£^nst  people  using  private  lands,  I  op- 
pose the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  yield 
such  time  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  as 
he  may  require. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding  this  time.  I  will 
be  brief. 

I  am  a  little  puzzled  when  the  manager 
of  the  bill  says.  "I  oppose  this  amend- 
ment because  I  do  not  imderstand  what 
it  means."  Then  he  says  he  has  had  2 
daj's  to  study  it.  Various  other  people 
have  had  time  to  study  it,  and  they  know 
what  it  means. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  said,  in 
addition  to  that,  a  moment  ago.  that  he 
suspected  it  would  lower  grazing  fees. 
Well,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  making 
the  fee  more  responsive  to  the  changes 
in  market  in  precisely  the  same  way  that 
we  have  fluctuations  in  the  cost  of  tim- 
ber harvested  from,  resource  lands  In 
fluctuations  according  to  the  mturket. 

It  Just  does  not  seem  to  me  that  there 
is  anything  very  pernicious  about  this, 
certainly  nothing  very  hidden  about  it. 
Certainly  it  is  out  In  the  (H>en  that  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  pec^le  who  are 
sponsoring  the  amendment,  certainly  of 
myself,  to  make  the  fee  a  related  fee  to 
the  market  of  the  resource  that  Is  being 
noarketed  as  a  result  of  the  grazing  upon 
the  national  resource  lands. 

While  the  formula  may  appear  com- 
plex on  its  face,  I  think  every  smalysis 
I  have  seen  of  it.  even  by  those  who  are 
opposed  to  it.  recognizes  that  It  might  in 
some  events  result  in  a  lowered  grazing 
fee.  It  might  also  in  other  events  result 
in  a  higher  grazing  fee,  and  I  think  the 
oppositioii,  therefore,  is  not  well-founded 
(HI  that  basis  of  imcertainty.  and  cer- 
tainly It  should  not  be  turned  down  be- 
cause some  one  person  or  other  says.  "I 
do  not  know  what  it  means." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  want  to  say.  In  all 
honesty,  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
that,  perlu4>s.  the  cbiecOim  that  Is 
lodged  by  the  various  groups  that  he 
mentioned  might  very  well  be  lodged  be- 
cause of  the  two  tiers.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  on  pricing,  I  might  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Colorado,  I  can  assure 
him  that  this  will  not  yield  less.  In  fact. 
it  will  go  up  the  first  year  over  the  $1.51 
that  is  presently  contemplated,  but  in  the 
future  it  would  be  tied  to  a  different  rela- 
tionship than  what  private  lands  In  the 
public  domain  may  be  leasing  for. 

The  objectlcm  could  very  well  be  that 
we  have  set  a  unit  where  you  may  have 
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more  than  1 1  acres  per  unit  that  gets  the 
lower  price,  and  I  would  aasiune  If  there 
Is  objectbxi,  prlncipcdly  It  Is  that.  But  we 
do  not  pn^M>se  that  It  be  less.  Basically 
It  win  be  higher  under  this  but  related 
to  a  different  marketplace  fact. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

I  opfMse  this  amendment  because  I  do 
not  understand  it,  and  the  formula  is 
complex.  Maybe  it  is  meritorious.  As  I 
told  my  friend  from  Wyoming,  I  would 
be  very  pleased  to  have  hearings  on  this 
subject. 

But  my  principal  concern  is  the  vast 
imcertainty  surroimdlng  this  pnHx>sal. 
Quite  simply,  no  public  record  has  been 
established  on  this  proposal  and  its  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages.  The  amend- 
ment provides  for  the  first  time  a  statu- 
tory base  for  determining  grazing  fees. 
Its  formula  is  very  complicated.  I  simply 
do  not  know  what  the  full  economic  im- 
pact of  this  proposal  would  be. 

I  think  it  highly  undesirable  to  place  in 
a  Senate-passed  bill  a  provision  to  set 
fees  for  use  of  a  public  resource  when  we 
have  so  little  knowledge  as  to  what  the 
imp«u:t  of  the  formula  would  be.  This  Is 
especially  true  when  the  present  fee 
structure  will  bring  in  over  $25  million  in 
fiscal  year  1976  and  over  $34  million  in 
fiscal  year  1977. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  this  amendment.  I  do  so 
with  a  pledge  to  promptly  hold  hearings 
on  this  and  any  other  proposal  which 
attempts  to  respond  to  the  Issues  raised 
by  the  present  grazing  fee  system. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  if  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  is.  I  ask  for  a  10-minute  roll- 
call  on  this  vote  and  on  the  succeeding 
vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  be 
heard? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  did  not  say  whether  he  yielded 
back  all  his  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  back  his 
time? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  situ- 
ation we  are  trying  to  address  is  brought 
about  by  the  fact  that  about  2  percent  of 
the  livestock,  tiie  cattle,  that  are  raised 
in  the  United  States  today  graze  at  some 
time  dming  their  lives  upon  the  publicly- 
owned  lands  of  the  United  States.  We  are 
not  talking  about  a  lot  of  cattle  in  terms 
of  total  numbers  but,  nevertheless,  that 
2  percent  is  important  to  the  continuing 
welfare  of  many,  many  small  communi- 
ties and  counties  and,  indeed.  States  of 
the  West. 

The  fact  is  also  that  the  grower,  the 
breeder  of  cattle  has  been  in  a  very  diffi- 
cult situation.  But  the  fact  is  they  have 
been  going  out  of  business.  When  this 
happens,  tiie  Jobs  that  were  provided  by 
those  ranching  operations  suddenly  van- 
ish. The  support  that  goes  to  communi- 
ties dries  up.  The  tax  base  is  eroded  as 


poorer  uses  have  to  be  made  of  these 
ranch  properties.  The  absence  of  the 
livestock  from  the  tax  rolls  hurts  schools, 
hurts  communities,  hurts  businesses 
throughout  the  West. 

This  formula,  I  grant  and  agree  with 
my  good  friend  from  Colorado,  is  not 
easily  understood  unless  you  are  familiar 
with  the  livestock  business,  and  If  you 
are,  as  BLM  people  are  and  as  forest 
people  are,  it  makes  good  sense.  In  fact, 
it  says  simply  two  things :  If  the  price  of 
livestock  increases,  the  grazing  fees  will 
refiect  proportionately  a  like  increase.  If 
they  drop  lower  the  grazing  fee  that  will 
be  levied  the  next  year  will  be  lower  in 
a  proportional  amount. 

It  also  takes  cognizance  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  difference — as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico — in  lands.  That  some  lands  are 
not  as  good  as  other  lands.  In  Wyoming 
we  have  areas  where  it  may  take  at  least 
160  acres  or  even  as  much  as  a  section  to 
graze  one  cow  for  1  year. 

That  is  about  the  limit. 

There  are  other  parts  of  the  West 
where  the  grasses  are  very  verdant  and 
they  are  densely  found  growing  on  the 
land.  It  recognizes  that  that  sort  of  dif- 
ference can  make  the  difference  in  how 
fat  an  animal  and  how  much  growth  will 
take  place  during  the  grazing  season. 

This  bill  is  important  if  we  want  to 
keep  people  in  the  cow  business. 

I  am  surprised  at  the  environmental 
groups  who  were  so  greatly  concerned 
about  trying  to  keep  little  ranchers  on 
the  land  when  they  wanted  the  strip 
mining,  but  suddenly  now  dry  up  their 
support  and  say  that  this  does  not  mat- 
ter, they  wanted  it  as  long  as  It  was 
strip  mining,  but  go  down  the  drain  on 
this  one? 

I  have  to  say  that  I  hope  this  amend- 
ment, which  has  wide  bipartisan  support, 
will  prevail. 

I  yield  such  time  as  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  may  desire. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming. 

I  support  this  amendment.  I  feel  that 
if  consideration  is  given  the  livestock 
people  that  they  ai-e  Justly  deserving, 
this  amendment  will  be  readily  approved. 

We  have  many  acres  in  the  West.  In 
fact,  sections  of  land  yield  very  little 
grazing  fodder,  but  they  are  used  for 
that  purpose. 

We  have  many  benefits  that  accrue  to 
the  people  in  those  areas.  For  instance, 
the  hunters  and  the  people  that  are  visit- 
ing those  areas  that  want  to  have  some 
protection. 

The  ranchers  certainly  give  that  pro- 
tection in  many  instances.  Fencing  is 
maintained  In  many  Instances  by  the 
ranchers.  We  have  stocked  ponds.  Many 
services  are  performed  by  these  livestock 
people  that  could  not  otherwise  be  per- 
formed. 

Certainly,  over  the  years,  they  have 
suffered  from  drought.  They  have  had 
veiT  difficult  times.  They  have  not  been 
subsidized,  as  many  others.  They  have 
fought  their  own  battle. 

It  seems  only  fair  and  equitable  they 
have  this  opportunity  to  have  a  formula 
that  would  give  them  a  fair  break. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  be 


a  cosponsor  of  the  pending  amendment 
Consequently,  I  would  like  to  address  the 
economic  sense  that  this  amendment 
would  make. 

To  begin  with,  consumers  have  been  a 
major  concern  of  the  Congress  in  recent 
years.  We  have  bcMi  very  aware  of  the 
high  increases  In  vital  commodities  such 
as  food  and  energy,  and  have  sought  to 
bring  relief  by  various  measures.  Thou^ 
our  methods  of  aiding  consumers  come 
under  considerable  debate,  there  is  never 
argimient  over  our  sincere  desire  to 
stabilize  the  cost  of  living  In  America. 

Thus  tlie  recent  grazing  fee  increases 
were  very  unwelcome.  It  Is  estimated 
that  the  51 -percent  Increase  in  stock 
grazing  on  our  public  lands  will  cost 
western  cattlemen  and  wood  growers 
over  $5  million  in  1976.  And  though  con- 
sumer will  eventually  bear  this  burden, 
the  immediate  impact  will  be  on  the 
ranchers — who  are  already  coping  with 
a  25-(>ei'cent  cost-of -production  increase 
in  the  cattle  business  coupled  with  a  20- 
percent  beef  selling  price  decrease,  since 
1973.  Their  costs  are  going  up  and  their 
selling  price  going  down. 

Mr.  President,  this  policy  is  further 
aggravated  by  the  increasing  trend  by 
the  BLM  and  Forest  Service  to  cut  back 
grazing  allotments,  rather  than  imple- 
ment range  Improvement  methods.  How 
do  we  justify  these  activities  to  the  ever- 
dwindling  numbers  of  cattlemen  and 
woolgrowers;  and  how  do  we  Justtfy  these 
actions  to  consumers? 

This  amendment  would  at  least  assure 
a  diiect  relationship  between  livestock 
prices  and  grazing  fees.  If  adopted,  this 
provision  would  still  provide  reasonable 
fees  to  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM,  with 
percentages  for  range  improvement  that 
are  consistent  with  the  Taylor  Grazing 
Act.  But,  it  would  also  provide  for  con- 
sideration of  the  beef  price  index  and 
cost  of  production,  to  justify  further  in- 
creases in  grazing  fees. 

The  public  lands  should  be  managed 
on  belialf  of  and  in  the  Interest  of  the 
American  p>eople.  This  amendment  would 
further  that  goal. 

Ml-.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  "Grazing  Fee  Rise 
Angers  Stockmen,"  which  appeared  in 
the  February  2  issue  of  the  Arizona  Daily 
Star,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Orazing   Pee   Rise   Angers   Stockmen 
(By  Oil  RusMll) 

Arizona  stocltmen  are  up  in  arms  over  re- 
cent Increases  averaging  almost  50  per  cent 
In  the  fees  they  pay  the  federal  government 
to  graze  livestock  on  public  lands. 

Despite  a  congressional  study  contending 
that  the  grazing  fees  amount  to  less  than  1 
per  cent  of  the  co«t  of  a  ranching  operation. 
John  Olson,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Arizona  Cattle  Orowers  Assn..  said  the  boosts 
■wUl  moat  assuredly  pxit  some  small  opera- 
tors out  of  business." 

Olson  said  he  "can't  understand  why  Con- 
gress felt  the  need  to  make  the  Increase  so 
extreme." 

As  of  Jan.  1,  the  fee  for  grazing  cattle  on 
national  forest  land  went  from  $1.11  to  $1  60 
per  cow  per  month.  On  lands  administered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  the  fee 
was  Increased  from  $1  to  91.61. 

The  Increases  were  ordered  by  Congress  to 
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bring  the  fees  to  a  level  more  closely  reflect- 
ing their  true  value,  and  follow  sevetBl 
smaUer  increases  siaoe  1969. 

Continued  fee  boosts  are  in  store  for  cattle- 
men through  1080,  aald  Charles  Amas.  olilaf 
of  grazing  operations  on  the  Coronado  Ra- 
tional Forest  headquartered  in  Tucson.  By 
then,  be  said,  grazing  fees  for  BLM  and  Forest 
■  Service  lands  will  be  roughly  equal  and  rep- 
resent their  true  value. 

Olson  said  the  Increases  will  create  hard- 
ships for  all  ranchers  who  depend  on  public 
lands  for  grazing.  They  will  add  to  the  cost 
ot  ranching  and  decrease  the  value  of  ranches 
by  making  them  less  profitable,  he  said. 

Ted  Lee,  owner  of  a  Hereford  breeding 
operation  near  Willcox,  said,  "I  think  gov- 
ernment land  is  plenty  high-priced  now." 
Ranching  on  private  land  is  cheaper,  accord- 
ing to  Lee,  because  property  taxes  on  pri- 
vate land  are  less  per  acre  than  lease  rates 
for  public  land. 

Lee,  who  has  control  over  about  64,000 
acres,  including  bis  permit  for  graslng  on 
Coronado  National  Forest  and  BLM  land, 
said  the  increased  fees  will  ultimately  af- 
fect the  consumer  in  the  form  of  higher  beef 
prices. 

Lee  said  the  fee  increases  "will  knock 
some  of  the  marginal  (ranch)  operators  out 
of  business.  Not  necessarily  the  smallest  but 
the  least  efficient.  I  guess  you'd  say  It's  Just 
another  of  those  costs  we'll  have  to  bear." 

Congress  postponed  increasing  the  fees 
last  year  because  of  the  depressed  cattle 
market,  and  Justified  the  sharp  Increases  Jan. 
1  on  the  basis  of  Improved  market  condi- 
tions during  1976.  Olson,  however,  contends 
that  other  ranching  costs  have  more  than 
devoured  any  increased  revenues  for  cattle. 

"The  cattleman  is  in  no  better  shape  now 
than  he  was  a  year  ago,"  Olson  said.  "Costs 
have  gone  up  like  you  wouldn't  believe." 

About  227,800  bead  of  cattle  are  grazed  on 
BLM  land  in  Arizona,  a  total  of  12.8  million 
acres,  mostly  along  the  Colorado  Biter. 
About  1.3  million  acres  cf  BLM  land  is  in  the 
Safford  area. 

There  are  12  million  acres  in  national  for- 
ests In  Arizona,  Including  1.8  mUUon  within 
the  Coronado  National  Forest.  About  86,000 
head  of  cattle  are  grazed  on  the  Coronado. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
after  first  reserving  such  time  as  there 
may  be  for  the  use  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado.  I  know  he  wants 
to  speak  now.  Whatever  time  he  needs 
over  what  he  may  have,  I  yield  to  him, 
and  If  there  Is  any  left.  I  yield  it  back. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  1  think  I 
understand.  The  Senator  Is  giving  him 
the  remainder  of  his  time  that  he  needs. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
making  a  very  generous  gesture. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  always  makes 
very  generous  gestures. 

I  merely  reiterate.  I  do  not  under- 
stand what  this  amendment  does. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  somebody 
who  may  not  understand  it.  either,  in 
the  Grand  Junction  area,  grazhig  on  pri- 
vate lands,  who,  to  say  the  least,  was 
somewhat  vehement  against  this  amend- 
ment because  It  said  It  would  place 
ranchers  who  graae  their  livestock  on 
private  land  at  a  competitive  disadvan- 
tage. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  hear- 
iiigs  on  the  subject  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  think  there  should  be  hearings  on  the 
existing  grazhig  fee  structure  and  pro- 
posals to  alter  it. 

With  that.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  defeat 
the  amendment. 


ADDITIONAL    STATEMENTS    SUBBirrTEO    ON 
AUXNDMENT    NO.     1382 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  amendmrait  introduced  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyraning 
(Mr.  Hansen).  This  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  take  care  of  a  problem  which 
has  faced  the  Uvestock  Industry  for  many 
years.  This  amendment  contains  a  rea- 
sonable formula  for  establishing  grazing 
fees  on  public  lands  which  is  fair  to  the 
rancher  and  it  also  provides  a  fair  and 
equitable  return  to  the  Government  for 
tlie  use  of  the  forage  resources  on  pubUc 
lands. 

The  present  system  of  arriving  at  g^raz- 
Ing  fees  is  subject  to  administrative 
whim  on  a  year-by-year  basis  which 
makes  it  difQcult  for  the  rancher  to  plan 
for  the  future.  This  amendment  will  pro- 
vide stability  by  establishing  a  statutory 
fee  formula. 

Recently,  a  50-percent  Increase  in  graz- 
ing fees  was  announced  by  the  admJnis-. 
tratlon.  This  increase  threatens  the  very 
existence  of  many  livestock  producers, 
particularly,  the  small  younger  livestock 
producer  who  may  be  operating  on  small 
margins  of  equity.  The  small  rancher  has 
no  recourse  but  to  pass  along  his  in- 
creased operating  costs,  and  his  grazing 
fee  expense  is  a  significant  part  of  those 
costs. 

A  healthy  livestock  Industry  is  neces- 
sary to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation,  and  in 
my  own  State  of  New  Mexico,  this  Indus- 
try is  very  important  because  farming  is 
a  major  Industry — second  only  to  the 
mineral  extractive  Industry — and  two- 
thirds  of  the  farm  receipts  are  from  live- 
stock. In  New  Mexico  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment owns  millions  of  acres;  there- 
fore, the  livestock  Industry  Is  heavily 
dependent  on  federally  owned  grazing 
lands. 

Under  presoit  law.  the  establishment 
of  grazing  fees  on  Federal  lands  is  left  to 
administrative  determination.  The  pro- 
posed 50-percent  Increase  follows  a 
moratorium  on  fee  increases  in  1975.  In 
recent  years  there  have  been  many  sharp 
Increases  of  these  fees  with  no  recog- 
nition of  the  economic  conditions  of  the 
livestock  industry.  The  rancher  in  the 
West  is  confronted  with  an  uncertain 
situation  in  a  matter  that  is  of  funda- 
mental econcHnic  Importance  to  his  op- 
erations. By  establishing  a  formula  gov- 
erning the  fixing  of  fees  for  grazing 
rather  than  by  administrative  flat,  much 
of  this  economic  imcertainty  facing  our 
western  stockmen  would  be  eliminated. 
Some  have  argued  that  grazing  charges 
on  public  land  should  be  set  at  a  level 
comparable  to  those  for  similar  private 
land.  This  argument  completely  falls  to 
recognize  that  ranchers  utilizing  public 
domain  lands  must  make  substantial  In- 
yestmoits  In  connection  with  their  use 
of  the  acreage.  Expenditures  for  range 
improvement,  facilities  and  outlays  for 
other  purposes  have  costs,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  cost  these  ranchers  a  great  deal. 
These  investments  are  not  required  on 
private  land  or  the  costs  are  reflected  In 
higher  land  values  to  the  landowner.  It 
is  imperative  that  these  factors  be  con- 
sidered in  setting  of  grazing  fees. 

On  pubUc  domain  land  grazing  permits 
and  leases,  there  is  no  term  flxed.  The 
Government  can.  at  any  time,  cancel  the 


permit  or  lease  if  the  lands  are  to  be  de- 
voted to  some  other  use.  Except  in  very 
limited  circumstances,  the  Secretary  has 
absolute  discretion  to  refuse  to  renew  a 
permit,  and  also,  with  the  exception  of 
limited  situations,  no  provision  is  made 
for  the  recovery  of  the  losses  sustained 
by  the  permittee  or  lessee  when  the  p>er- 
mlt  or  lease  is  terminated. 

ITierefore,  pubUc  domain  permits  and 
leases  differ  significantly  from  private 
leases.  Normally,  private  leases  are  nego- 
tiated for  specific  periods  of  time.  The 
leases  are  noncancellable,  and  if  the  les- 
sor interferes  with  or  prevents  the  les- 
see's use  of  the  land  during  the  period  of 
the  lease,  he  may  be  required  to  respond 
in  damages  to  the  lessee  for  any  losses 
resulting  from  his  action. 

Another  factor  which  must  be  con- 
sidered when  setting  fee  level  is  the  eco- 
nomic strength  and  well-being  of  the  in- 
dustry. Faflure  to  heed  this  can  only  lead 
to  worsening  the  economic  difficulties 
livestock  producers  often  face. 

Mr.  President,  no  responsible  Uvestock 
operator  expects  to  use  the  public  lands 
free  of  charge;  however,  the  amount  he 
pays  should  bear  a  reasonable  rdatlon- 
shlp  to  the  value  of  that  use.  This 
amendment  accomplishes  this  goal  by  re- 
vising the  grazing  fee  formula  to  take 
Into  account  the  cost  of  livestock  pro- 
duction and  the  price  received  for  meat 
animals  by  using  the  beef  price  index 
and  the  cost-of -production  index. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
add  my  stqiport  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  distinguished  friend  and  col- 
league. Senator  Hansen.  As  you  may 
know,  the  Departments  of  the  Interior 
and  Agriculture  wiU  raise  the  price  of 
grazing  on  public  lands  some  51  percent 
on  March  1.  Yet.  this  grazing  fee  in- 
crease comes  at  a  time  when  the  stock- 
grower  is  receiving  less  for  his  product 
whfle  his  operating  costs  are  climbing 
steadily. 

Beef  prices  for  Instance,  have  de- 
creased from  $43  per  hundredweight  in 
1073  to  $32.20  per  hundredweight  in  1975 
according  to  Department  of  Ainiculture 
flgures.  Livestock  producers  are  there- 
fore being  forced  to  pay  Increased  graz- 
ing fees  at  a  time  when  they  can  least 
afford  it.  The  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  stated  that  they  wish  to  arrive  at  a 
fair  martcet  value  fees  system.  But  what 
is  "fair  market  value"  on  pubUc  lands 
when  the  fees  charged  may  drive  some 
permittees  out  of  bustaiess?  Does  this  re- 
turn a  "fair  market  value"  to  the  pro- 
ducer? Does  it  assist  in  controlling  infla- 
tion and  lessen  food  costs  to  the  con- 
sumer? I  think  not. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
address  some  of  the  obvious  inequities  in 
the  present  grazing  fee  system.  It  would 
estabUsh  a  simple  formula  by  which  the 
cost  of  livestock  production  and  the  price 
received  for  these  animals  would  be  also 
tied  to  ability  of  pubUc  lands  to  support 
grazing.  Under  this  formula  the  producer 
would  not  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  dras- 
tic changes  in  price  structure  and  would 
pay  for  grazing  in  a  manner  that  would 
reflect  the  ability  of  the  land  to  support 
his  stock. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  have  long  been  both- 
ered by  the  fact  that  the  Federal  con- 
trols such  vast  acreage  that  is  substan- 
tially devoted  to  private  uses — such  as 
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grazing.  Land  Is  kept  off  local  tax  roUs. 
and  the  marketplace  cannot  function  In 
establishing  competitive — therefore  rea- 
sonable fees  and  rentals. 

It  Is  in  this  context  that  I  conclude 
that    the    Hansen    proposal,    on    bal- 
ance, will  prove  favorable.  The  value  of 
grazing  rights  is  a  function  of  the  net 
value  of  the  meat  it  will  produce.  To  peg 
grazing  rights  is  a  function  of  the  net 
value  of  the  wheat  it  will  provide.  To  pay 
rentals  to  the  price  of  beef  and  produc- 
tivity appears  to  me  is  as  reasonable  a 
basis  as  any  other  for  setting  rentals  on 
land  owned  by  a  monopoly  landlord. 
Mr.  HASKELL.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  permitted  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"nay."  Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath),  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartkx)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan)  are  necessarily  absent. 
I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield),  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Mor- 
gan) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  DiTRKiw).  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montova)  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Tukney)  are 
absent  because  of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Morgan)  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  would 

vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  36, 
nays  53,  as  follows: 


Mbndal* 

Uiukle 

Nelson 

Nuxm 

Pack  wood 

Pastore 

Peu 


Percy 

Proxmire 

Rlblcoff 

Botb 

Schweiker 

BjMrkman 

Stafford 


Steveaaon 

Stone 

Symington 

Tan 

Talmadge 

Welcker 

WUllama 
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AboureKk 

Pong 

Moos 

Baker 

Oam 

Pearson 

Bartlett 

Gold  water 

Randolph 

Bellmon 

Gravel 

Scott,  Hugh 

Ben  teen 

Grlflan 

Scott, 

Buckley 

Hansen 

WUllamL 

Cannon 

Helms 

Stennts 

Church 

Stevens 

CurtU 

Inouye 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Laxalt 

Tower 

Domenlcl 

McCltire 

Young 

EasUand 

McOee 

Fannin 

IfcOovem 
NAYS— 63 

Allen 

ChUea 

HoUtnga 

BeaU 

CTark 

Huddleeton 

Biden 

Oanston 

Humphrey 

Brock 

Culver 

Jackson 

Brooke 

Eagleton 

Javlta 

Bumpers 

Ford 

Johnston 

BuTdlck 

Glenn 

Kennedy 

Byrd, 

Hart,  Gary 

Leahy 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Hart,  PbUlp  A. 

Long 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

HaakeU 

Magnuson 

Case 

Hathaway 

Uclntyre 

PRESENT  AND  OIVINO  A  LIVE  PAIR. 
AS  PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 

Mathlas,  against. 

NOT  VOTING— 10 

Bayh  Mansfield  Morgan 

Durkin  McClellan  Tunney 

Hartke  Metcalf 

Hatfield  Montoya 

So  Mr.  Hansen's  amendment  No.  1392 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Colorado  in  calling 
for  the  prompt  enactment  of  S.  507.  the 
National  Resource  Lands  Management 
Act. 

The  Federal  (Government  has  long 
overlooked  the  national  resource  lands. 
This  valuable  resource  comprises  20  per- 
cent of  our  entire  land  base  and  60  per- 
cent of  all  Federal  property.  The  neglect 
of  this,  our  largest  single  block  of  fed- 
erally owned  lands  must  come  to  an  im- 
mediate halt.  Unfortunate^.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Congress  must  share  the  blame 
for  the  lack  of  proper  attention  to  these 
lands.  Over  the  years  we  have  legislated 
rather  extensively  concerning  other  Fed- 
eral land  systems,  such  as  the  national 
forests,  parks,  wildlife  refuges,  and 
wilderness  systems;  but,  in  my  Judgment. 
we  have  failed  to  provide  adequate  stat- 
utory protection  for  the  greatest  public 
land  resource — the  national  resource 
lands. 

The  public  lands  of  the  United  States 
have  always  provided  the  arena  in 
which  we  Americans  have  struggled  to 
fulfill  our  dreams.  Even  today  many 
dreams  of  wealth,  adventure,  and  escape 
are  still  being  acted  out  on  these  far- 
flung  lands.  These  lands  and  the 
dreams — fulfilled  and  unfulfilled — 
which  they  foster  are  a  part  of  our  na- 
tional destiny.  They  belong  to  all  Amer- 
icans. 

What  we  do  with  the  public  lands 
of  the  United  States  tells  a  great  deal 
about  what  we  are — what  we  care  for — 
and  what  is  to  become  of  us  as  a  nation. 
Until  recently,  the  lands  \mder  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  have  been,  for  the  moet 
part,  neglected  lands.  They  were  the 
leftovers  from  which  were  carved  lands 
for  homesteading,  parks,  forests,  or  other 
uses  considered  more  important.  They 
have  not  even  been  dignified  with  a 
name  other  than  public  domain.  Other 
Federal  lands  have  been  given  titles 
which  befit  their  importance — such  as 
national  parks,  national  forests,  and  na- 
tional seashores.  Therefore,  the  very  first 
section  of  this  bill  would  give  these  lands 
the  name  of  "national  resource  lands." 
Hopefully,  this  ssmiboUc  gesture  of  re- 
spect will  complement  the  numerous, 
necessary  authorities  which  this  legisla- 
tion would  provide  for  the  management 
of  these  lands. 

Until  the  20th  century  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  national  park,  forest,  and 
other  Federal  land  systems,  nearly  all 
the  Federal  lands  were  in  the  category 


of  what  this  act  designates  as  nattooal 
resource  lands.  Although  the  establish- 
ment of  the  various  Federal  land  systems 
presaged  the  end  of  the  era  of  wholesale 
disposal  of  Federal  lands,  it  was  only 
with  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  of  1934  that 
the  general  policy  of  disposal  of  national 
resource  lands  was  altered. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the 
agency  charged  with  the  task  of  admin- 
istering the  national  resource  lands,  is 
the  successor  agency  to  the  General 
Land  Office  which  was  established  by  the 
act  of  April  25,  1812,  as  a  bureau  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  The  office  was 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior when  that  department  was  created 
in  1849.  Passage  of  the  Taylor  Graxing 
Act  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Graz- 
ing Service  to  manage  grazing  dlstricta 
authorized  under  the  act.  In  1946.  tlie 
General  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

Although  many  areas  within  the  na- 
tional resource  lands  tend  to  be  less  de- 
sirable from  a  recreational  or  scenic 
point  of  view  than  the  lands  already 
selected  for  inclusion  In  the  national  sys- 
tems, our  country's  expanding  and  more 
mobile  population  has  placed  increas- 
ing demands  for  public  use  on  these 
lands.  In  addition,  our  Nation's  economy 
requires  the  fuels,  minerals,  timber,  and 
forage  resources  on  and  under  the  na- 
tional resource  lands.  In  order  to  meet 
these  demands,  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  has  fully  adopted  the  re- 
tention philosophy  and  is  managing 
those  lands  so  as  to  provide  for  a  wide 
variety  of  uses. 

However,  the  Bureau's  efforts  have 
been  impeded  by  its  dependence  on  a  vast 
number  of  outmoded  public  land  laws 
which  were  enacted  In  earUer  periods  in 
American  history  when  disposal  and 
largely  uncontrolled  development  of  the 
public  domain  were  the  dominant 
themes.  The  agencies  which  have  Juris- 
diction over  the  other  national  systems 
possess  modem  statutory  mandates 
which  reflect  changing  philosophies  to- 
ward management  of  the  Federal  lands. 
The  Organic  Act  of  the  Forest  Service, 
first  passed  In  1897,  and  amended  there- 
after, remains  a  "modem"  mandate,  par- 
ticularly when  supplemented  by  the  Mul- 
tiple Use-Sustained  Yield  Act  of  1960. 
The  Park  Service's  Organic  Act  of  1916 
has  been  renewed  through  amendments 
and  through  individual  acts  creating  na- 
tional parks.  Our  pride  in  these  laws 
must  necessarily  be  tempered  by  the  rec- 
ognition of  our  failure  to  provide  a  com- 
plementary statutory  base  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  and  Its  na- 
tional resource  lands. 

llie  lack  of  a  mcxlem  management 
mandate  for  the  Bureau  and  its  depend- 
ence on  some  3.000  pubUc  land  laws, 
many  of  which  are  clearly  antiquated, 
were  among  the  reasons  for  congression- 
al recognition  of  a  need  to  review  and 
reasses  the  entire  body  of  law  governing 
Federal  lands.  This  review  was  begun 
when,  on  September  19,  1964,  Congress 
created  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission. 

After  5  years  of  extensive  Investiga- 
tions, the  Commission  completed  its  re- 
view and  submitted  its  final  report,  en- 
titled   "One    Third    of    the    Nation's 
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Land."  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress on  June  20.  1970.  Hie  r^;x>rt  con- 
tains 137  numbered,  and  several  hun- 
dred unnumbered,  recommendations  de- 
signed to  improve  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's custodianship  of  the  P^Bderal 
lands.  The  legislation  we  introduce  to- 
day is  in  accordance  with  over  100  of 
these  rec(Mnmendations. 

Principal  among  these  recommenda- 
tions is  the  Commission's  view  that: 

The  policy  of  large-scale  disposal  of  public 
lands  reflected  by  the  majority  of  statutes  In 
force  today  (should)  be  revised  and  that  fu- 
ture disposal  should  be  only  those  lands  that 
will  achieve  maximum  benefit  for  the  gen- 
eral public  In  non-Federal  ownership,  whUe 
retaining  in  Federal  ownership  those  whose 
values  must  be  preserved  so  that  they  may 
be  used  and  enjoyed  by  all  Americans. 

S.  507.  as  reported  by  the  Interior 
Committee,  specifically  adopts  this  goal 
in  stating  as  policy  that  "the  national 
interest  will  be  served  by  retaining  the 
national  resource  lands  in  Federal 
ownership"  and  that  management  of 
these  lands  will  be  "under  principles  of 
multiple  use  and  sustained  yield  in  a 
manner  which  win  *  *  *  assure  the  en- 
vironmental quality  of  such  lands  for 
present  and  future  generations." 

In  addition,  the  CcHnmlssion  empha- 
sised a  need  to  devtiop  "a  clear  set  of 
goals  for  the  managonent  and  use  of 
public  lands  •  •  •  particularly  •  •  • 
(For)  lands  administered  by  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management."  Hie  Commis- 
sion's report  stated  speciflc^ly  that: 

A  congressional  statement  of  policy  goals 
and  objectives  for  the  management  and  use 
of  pubUc  lands  is  nteded  to  give  focus  and 
direction  to  the  planning  proceas. 

The  bOl  also  answers  this  call  of  the 
C(Mnmission  by  providing  a  clear  state- 
ment of  goals  and  objectives  by  which 
these  lands  must  be  managed. 

Ihe  National  Resource  Lands  Man- 
agement Act  also  directs  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  prepare  and  maintain 
an  inventory  of  ikxe  national  resource 
lands  and  their  resources.  Congressional 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  such 
authority  for  proper  managemoit  of  the 
national  resource  lands  has  been  long 
standing,  as  dem<»istrated  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  1964  Classification  and  Mul- 
tiple Use  Act.  That  act  contained  tem- 
porary authority  providing  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  with  criteria  to 
conduct  a  systematic  effort  to  classify 
lands.  However,  this  authority  expired  on 
December  23.  1970,  and  unless  we  enact 
the  legislation,  the  Bureau  of  Land  M^- 
agement  will  continue  to  lack  the  neces- 
sary authority  to  properly  manage  the 
national  resource  lands. 

Pertiaps  the  most  critical  finding  of 
the  Commission  is  the  appalling  absence 
of  the  enforcement  authority  so  neces- 
sary for  any  land  management  agency. 
The  National  Resource  Lands  Manage- 
ment Act  would  provide  the  BLM  with 
authority  similar  to  that  already  pos- 
sessed by  the  Park  Service  and  the  For- 
est Service. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  act  expediti- 
ously on  this  measure.  It  has  been  12 
years  since  the  creation  of  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission,  6  yean 
since  the  submission  of  Its  report  aiMl 


the  expiration  of  the  Classification  and 
Multiple-Use  Act,  and  6  years  since  I 
first  Introduced  a  National  Resource 
Lands  Management  Act.  This  bill's  pred- 
ecessors have  been  reported  three  times 
by  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  and 
passed  twice  by  the  Senate.  It  would  not 
be  in  the  public  interest  to  delay  further. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill  are  now  in 
order.  The  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  This  will  be 
a  10-minute  vote.  The  clerk  wUl  please 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  may  we  have 
order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order.  There  was  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  for  a  10-minute 
rollcall  on  this  vote.  The  clerk  will  call 
therolL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
upon  the  disposition  of  Uiis  matter 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  This  is  a  very  important 
announcement. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Upon  the  dis- 
position of  this  matter  there  virill  be  no 
more  roHcall  votes  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  toU. 

Hie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  rcdL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  aimounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh).  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Haktkx)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  McClellan)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield),  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hxn>DLE- 
STON) .  the  Senator  from  North  Candlna 
(Mr.  MoBGAH),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Dttrkin)  .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montota) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  ItmNSY) ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  are 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Morgaw )  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  fnun  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  would  vote  "yea." 

llie  result  was  annoimced — ^yeas  78, 
nays  1 1,  as  follows : 

[BollcaU  Vote  No.  49  Leg] 
TEAS— 78 


Abourezk 

Burdlck 

Dole 

AUen 

Byrd. 

Eagleton 

Baker 

Harry  P. 

Jr. 

EasUand 

B«ai 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Fong 

IBrtlmon 

Cannon 

Ford 

Bentaen 

Case 

Haskell 

Bidea 

dUles 

Olenn 

Brock 

Church 

araval 

Brooke 

Clark 

Qrittm 

Buckley 

Cranston 

Hart.  Gary 

Biunpers 

CulTtr 

Hart,  PhUlp  A 

Hathaway 

Mondale 

Scott. 

Holllngs 

Moss 

WUllamL 

Hruaka 

M\]Rkle 

Humphrey 

NelHon 

Stafford 

Inouye 

Munn 

StannU 

Jackaon 

Packwood 

Stevens 

Javlts 

Pacta* 

Stevenson 

Johnston 

Pearson 

Stone 

Kennedy 

PeU 

Symington 

Leahy 

Percy 

Taft 

Long 

Prozmire 

Magnuson 

Bandolph 

Tbunnond 

Mathlas 

Blblcoff 

Weldier 

McOee 

Both 

WUliams 

McOovern 

Schweiker 

Young 

Mclntyre 

Scott,  Hugh 
NAYS— 11 

Bartlett 

Gam 

LaxKit 

CurtU 

Ck>ldwater 

McClure 

Domenlcl 

Hansen 

Tower 

Pannln 

Helms 

NOT  VOTINCJ— 11 

Bayh 

Huddleston 

Montoya 

Durkin 

Mansfield 

Morgan 

Hartke 

McOleUan 

Tunney 

Hatfield 

Metcalf 

So  the  bill  (S.  507)   was  passed,  as 
follows: 

8.     607 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  management,  pro- 
tection, and  development  of  the  national 
resource  lands,  and  tor  other  purpoMs. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That    (a) 

this   Act   may   be   cited   aa   the   "National 

Resource   Lands   Management   Act", 
(b)  Table  or  CoMTEHTS. — 

Sec.  2.  Definitions. 

Sec.  3.  Declaration  of  policy. 

Sec.  4.  Rules  and  regiilations. 

Sec.  5.  PubUc  partle^tion. 

Sec.  6.  Advisory  boards  and  committees. 

Sec.  7.  Annual  report. 

Sec.  8.  Director. 

Sec.  9.  Appropriations. 

TITLE  I— GENERAL  MANAGEMENT 
AUTHORITY 
Sec.  101.  Management. 
Sec.  102.  Inventmy. 
Sec.  103.  Land  use  plans. 
TITLE    n— CONVEYANCE    AND    ACQXnSI- 

TION  AUTUORmES 
Sec.  201.  Authority  to  seU. 
Sec.  202.  Disposal  criteria. 
Sec.  203.  Sales  at  fair  market  value. 
Sec.  204.  Size  of  tracts. 
Sec.  205.  Competitive   bidding   procedures. 
Sec.  206.  Right  to  refuse  or  reject  offer  of 

purchase. 
Sec.  207.  Reservation    of   mineral    Interests. 
Sec.  208.  Conveyance    of    reserved    mineral 

Interests. 
Sec.  209.  Terms  of  patent. 
Sec.  210.  Conforming  conveyances  to  State 

and  local  planning. 
Sec.  211.  Authority    to    Issue    and    c<MTeGt 

documents  of  conveyance. 
Sec.  212.  Recordable    disclaimers    of    Inter- 
ests in  land. 
Sec.  213.  Acquisition  and  exchange  of  land. 
Sec.  214.  Omitted  lands. 

TITLE     m— MANAGEMENT     IMPLEMENT- 
ING AUTHORITY 
Sec.  301.  Studies,    cooperative    agreements, 

and  contributions. 
Sec.  302.  Service     charges,     reimbursement 

payments,  and  excess  payments. 
Sec.  303.  Working  capital  fund. 
Sec.  304.  Deposits  and  forfeitiu«s. 
Sec.  306.  Contracts  for  cadastral  survey  <9- 

erations  and  reeource  protection. 
Sec.  306.  Unauthorized  use. 
Sec.  307.  Enforcement  authority. 
Sec.  308.  Cooperation  with  State  and  local 

law  enforcement  agencies. 
Sec.  309.  Callfc»-nia  desert  area. 
Sec.  310.  Mineral  revenues. 
Sec.  311.  Recordation  of  mining  claims. 
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TTTUS  IV— ADTHORITY  TO  ORAlfT 

RIGHTS-OF-WAY 

Sec.  401.  Aathorlzation  to  grant  rigbt>-of- 

wmy. 
Sec.  40a.  Blghte-of-way  corridors. 
Sec.  403.  General  provisions. 
Sec.  404.  Terms  and  conditions. 
Sec.  405.  Suapenslon      or      termination     ct 

rights-of-way. 
Sec.  400.  Rights-of-way  for  Federal  agendM. 
Sec.  407.  Conveyance  of  lands. 
Sec.  408.  Existing  rights-of-way. 
Sec.  409.  SUte  standards. 
Sec.  410.  Effect  on  other  laws. 
Sec.  411.  Interagency  coordination. 
TITLE  V— CONSTRUCTION  OP  LAW,  PRES- 
ERVATION OP  VALID  EXISTING  RIGHTS, 
AND  REPEAL  OP  LAWS 
Sec.  501.  Construction  of  law. 
Sec.  502.  Valid  existing  rights. 
Sec.  603.  Repeals  of  laws  relating  to  disposal 

of  national  resource  lands. 
Sec.  504.  Repeal  of  laws  relating  to  adminis- 
tration    of     national     resource 
lands. 
Sec.  505.  Repeal  of  laws  relating  to  rights- 
of-way. 
Sec.  a.  DcFurrrioNS. — As  used  in  this  Act: 

(a)  "The  SecreUry"  means  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

(b)  "National  resource  lands"  means  all 
lands  and  Intei-est  In  lands  (including  the 
renewable  and  nonrenewable  resources  there- 
of) now  or  hereafter  administered  by  the 
Secretary  through  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, except  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

(c)  "Multiple  use"  means  the  management 
of  the  national  resource  lands  and  their  vari- 
ous resource  values  ao  that  they  are  utilized 
In  the  combination  that  will  beet  meet  the 
present  and  future  needs  of  the  American 
people:  making  the  most  Judicious  use  of  the 
land  for  some  or  all  of  thea*  resources  or 
related  services  over  areas  large  enough  to 
provide  suiBcient  latitude  for  periodic  ad- 
justments  m   use  to  conform  to  changing 
needs  and  conditions;  the  u.<9€  of  some  land 
for  less  than  all  of  the  resources;  a  combi- 
nation of  balanced  and  diverse  resource  uses 
that  takes  Into  account  the  long-term  needs 
of  future  generations  for  renewable  and  non- 
renewable   resources,    including    recreation 
and  scenic  values;  and  harmonious  and  co- 
ordinated  management  of  the   various   re- 
sources without  permanent  Impairment  of 
the  productivity  of  the  land  and  the  quality 
of  the  environment,  with  consideration  being 
given  to  the  relative  values  of  the  resources 
and  not  necessarily  to  the  combination  of 
uses   that   wlU   give  the  greatest  economic 
return  or  the  greatest  unit  output. 

(d)  "Sustained  yield  '  means  the  achieve- 
ment and  maintenance  in  perpetuity  of  a 
high-level  annual  or  regiUar  periodic  output 
of  the  various  renewable  resotirces  of  land 
without  permanent  Impairment  of  the  qual- 
ity and  productivity  of  the  land  or  Its  envi- 
ronmental values. 

(e)  "Areas  of  critical  environmental  con- 
cern" means  areas  within  the  national  re- 
source lands  where  special  management  at- 
tention is  required  to  protect  Important  his- 
toric, cultural,  or  scenic  ralues.  or  natural 
■ystema  or  processes,  or  life  and  safety  as  a 
result  of  natural  hazards. 

(f)  "Right-of-way"  Includes  an  easement, 
lease,  permit,  or  license  to  occupy,  use.  or 
traverse  national  resource  lands  granted  for 
the  purposes  listed  in  title  IV. 

(g)  "Holder"  means  any  State  or  local  gov- 
ernmental ent»y  or  agency.  Individual,  part- 
nerahlp,  corporation,  association,  or  other 
buslneaa  entity  receiving  or  using  a  right-of- 
way  iinder  UUe  IV. 

Sec.  3.  DxcLAianoir  of  Pouct. — (a)   Tto« 

Congress  hereby  declare*  that 

(1)  the  national  resource  lands  are  a  vital 
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national  asset  containing  a  wide  variety  of 
natural  resource  values; 

(3)  sound,  long-term  management  of  the 
national  resource  laxKls  la  vital  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  livable  environment  and  osaen- 
tlal  to  the  weU -being  of  the  American 
people; 

(3)  the  national  Interest  will  be  l>est  real- 
toed  if  the  national  reso\u-ce  lands  and  their 
resources  are  periodically  and  systematically 
Inventoried  and  their  present  and  future  use 
Is  projected  through  a  land  use  planning 
proCMs  coordinated  with  other  Federal  and 
State  planning  efTorts;  and 

(4)  except  where  disposal  of  particular 
tracta  Is  made  in  accordance  with  title  n,  the 
national  Interest  wUl  be  best  served  by  re- 
taining the  national  resource  lands  in  Federal 
ownership. 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  directs  that  the 
Secretary  shall  manage  the  national  resource 
lands  under  principles  of  multiple  use  and 
sustained  yield  In  a  manner  which  will,  us- 
ing all  practicable  means  and  measiu*es:  (1) 
assure   the  environmental   quality  of  such 
lands  for  present  and   future  generations: 
(U)  provide  for,  but  not  necessarily  be  lim- 
ited to,  such  uses  as  provision  of  food  and 
habitat  for  wUdllfe.  Osh  and  domestic  ani- 
mals,   minerals    and    materials   producUon, 
supplying  the  products  of  trees  and  plants, 
human  occupancy  and  use,  and  various  forms 
of  outdoor  recreation;  (iU)  Include  sclentlflc, 
scenic,  historical,  archeologlcal.  na^xiral  eco- 
logical, air  and  atmospheric,  water  resource, 
and  other  public  values;   (Iv)  continue  cer- 
tain  areas   in   their  natural  condition;    (v) 
balance  various  demands  on  such  lands  con- 
sistent with  national  goals;  (vl)  assure  pay- 
ment of  fair  market  value  by  users  of  such 
lands;   and    (vil)    provide  maximum  oppor- 
tunity for  the  public  to  participate  in  deci- 
sionmaking concerning  such  lands. 

Sbc.  4.  RULES  Atn»  REctrT.ATroifs. — The  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  promulgate  such  rules 
and  regulaUona  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  pro- 
mulgation of  such  rules  and  regulaUons 
shaU  be  governed  by  the  AdmlnlstraUve 
Procedure  Act  (60  Stat.  237),  as  amended. 
Prior  to  the  promulgation  of  such  rules  and 
regulations,  the  national  resource  lands  shall 
be  administered  under  existing  rules  and 
regulations  concerning  such  lands. 

Sac.  5.  PuBUc  P*«Ticn»ATioN.— In  exercising 
his  authorities  under  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
bv  regulation,  shaU  establish  procodxu-es.  In- 
cluding public  hearings  where  appropriate,  to 
give  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  governments 
and  the  public  adequate  notice  and  an  op- 
portunity to  comment  upon  the  formulation 
of  standards  and  crlterU  for,  and  to  par- 
tlclpata  in,  the  preparation  and  execution 
of  plans  and  programs  for,  and  the  manage- 
ment of.  the  national  resource  lands. 

8k.  6.  Advisokt  Boaaos  awd  CoMMrrms.— 
In  providing  for  public  participation  in  the 
planning  for  and  management  of  the  na- 
tional resource  lands,  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
Act  (86  Stat.  770)  and  other  applicable  Uw. 
niay  establish  and  consult  such  advisory 
boards  and  committees  as  he  deems  neces- 
•ary  to  secure  full  information  and  advice 
on  the  execution  of  his  responsibUlUes.  The 
membership  of  such  boards  and  committees 
shall  be  representative  of  a  cross  section  of 
groups  Interested  In  the  management  of  the 
national  resource  land.s  and  the  various  types 
of  use  and  enjoyment  of  such  lands. 

Sec.  7.  AxNUAL  Rxpon.— The  Secretary 
shall  prepare  an  annual  report  which  he  shall 
make  avaUable  to  the  public  and  submit  to 
the  Congrew  no  later  than  120  days  after  the 
close  of  eacb  Hscal  year.  The  report  shaU  de- 
scribe. In  appropriate  detaU,  acUvlties  reUt- 
Ing  or  porroant  to  this  Act  for  the  flseU 
year  Juat  ended,  any  problems  which  may 
have  arlaen  concerning  such  activities,  and 


other  pertinent  lnfonnatl<m  which  will  ,„, 
the  acoompllahaunt  of  the  provlalona  aad 

purposes  of  this  Act.  The  report  ahaU  ooa. 
tain  a  detaUed  list  and  dewrlptlon  o<  aU 

transfers  of  national  resource  lands  out  of 
Federal  ownership  for  the  fiscal  year  Just 
ended.  It  shall  include  such  tables,  grapha 
and  Ulustratlons  as  will  adequately  reflect 
the  fiscal  years  activities,  historical  trends, 
and  future  projections  relating  to  the  na- 
tional resource  lands. 

Sec.  8.  DnMcroa.— Appointments  made  oo 
or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  to  the  position  of  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  shaU  be  made  b* 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Director  shaU 
have  a  broad  background  and  experience  in 
public  land  and  natural  resource  mana«. 
ment.  ^*" 

Sec.  9.  Appkopkiations.— There  Is  herebv 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  u 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpoeee  and 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  I— QENBRAL  MANAOKMKNT 

AUTHORITY 

Sac.     101.    MAKAOEifXNT.— The    Seeietan 

ShaU  manage  the  national  resource  lands  Id 

accordance  with  the  policies  and  procedures 

^s.^^^l*  *°'*  *"***  *°y  1"^«>  us*  Pl»M 
which  he  has  prepared  pursuant  to  section 
103,  except  to  the  extent  that  other  applica- 
ble law  provides  otherwise.  Such  manace- 
ment  ShaU  Include:  manage- 

(1)  regulating,  through  permits.  Ucenses, 
WMes.  or  such  other  instruments  as  ths 
secretary  deems  approprUte.  the  use  occu- 
pancy, or  development  of  the  naUonal  re- 
source lands  not  provided  for  by  other  lavs 
including  long  term  leases  to  permit  Indi- 
viduals to  utUlze  national  rvsonrce  lands  for 
habltaUon.  cultivation,  and  the  develop- 
ment  of  smaU  trade  or  manufacturing  con- 
cerns: Provided,  however.  That  no  provision 
Of  this  Act  ShaU  be  construed  as  authorlalng 
the  Secretary  to  require  any  Federal  permit 
to  hunt  or  fish  on  the  national  resource 
lands; 

(2)  requiring  approprUte  land  reclamation 
as  a  condition  of  use,  and  requiring  a  per- 
formance bond  or  other  security  guarantee- 
Ing  such  reclamation  in  a  timely  manner 
^om  any  person  permitted  to  engage  In  an 
«tractlve  or  other  activity  likely  to  entaU 
significant  disturbance  to  or  alteration  of 
the  national  resource  lands; 

(8)   inserting  in  permits,  licenses,  leaves, 
or  other  authorizations  to  use,  occupy,  or 
develop  the  national  resource  lands,  provi- 
sions authorizing  revocation  or  Bvisptaaloa, 
after  noUce  and  hearing,  of  such  permits, 
licenses,  leases,  or  other  authorizations,  upon 
final   administrative  finding  of  a  vlolaUon 
of  any  applicable  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  under  any  Act  applicable  to  the 
national  resource  lands  or  upon  final  admin- 
istrative finding  of  a  vloUtlon  on  such  lands 
of   any   applicable   State   or   Federal   air  or 
water  quality  laws  or  regulations:  Provided. 
That  any  such  suspension  shall  be  termi- 
nated no  later  than  the  date  upon  which 
the  Secretary  determines  the  cause  of  aald 
violation  has  been  rectified:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  Secretary  may  order  an  im- 
mediate  temporary   suspension    prior   to  a 
itearing   or   final    administraUve   finding   If 
he  determines   that  such   a   suspension  Is 
necessary  to  protect  pubUc  health  or  safety 
or  the  environment:  Provided  further.  That, 
where  other  applicable  law  contains  specific 
provisions  for  suspension,  revocation,  or  can- 
ceUatlon  of  a  permit,  Ucense,  or  other  au- 
thorization to  use,  occupy,  or  develop  the 
national  reaource  lands,  the  specific  provi- 
sions of  such  law  ShaU  prevail;  and 

(4)  the  prompt  development  of  regulations 
for  the  protection  of  areas  of  critical  environ- 
mental concern. 
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SBC.  loa.  iMWMiguKT. — (•)  Tbe  Secretary 
BbaU  prepare  aail  matirtaln  oa  a  xatMimtng 
basis  an  InTentory  oC  aU  naWonl  ttaoamt 
lands,  and  thetr  teeource  and  ottier  tbIqm 
(including  outdoor  recreation  and  scenic 
values),  giving  priority  to  anas  of  erlttotf 
environmental  eonoem.  Areas  containing 
wUdemess  cbaraeterlstles  as  <Hwi  Bwfl  In 
seoUon  a(e)  of  the  Act  of  September  S.  1M4 
(78  Stat.  890,  801),  ShaU  be  identlfled  vttliln 
five  years  of  enactment  o^  this  Act.  Tbe  In- 
ventory ehaU  be  lc^>t  ciurent  so  as  to  reflect 
changes  in  conditions  and  in  Identlflcatloos 
o<  resource  and  otber  values.  The  preparation 
aad  maintenance  of  such  Inventory  or  the 
Identification  o<  sach  areas  shall  not,  of  It- 
self, change  or  prevent  change  In  the  man- 
agement or  use  of  national  resource  lands. 

(b)  As  funds  and  manpower  become  avail- 
able, the  Secretary  shaU  provide  (1)  means 
of  pubUc  identification  of  national  resource 
lands,  including  Mgns  and  maps,  and  (U) 
State  and  local  gofemments  with  data  from 
the  Inventory  for  the  purpose  at  planning 
and  regulating  tbe  uses  of  non-FMeral  lands 
In  the  proximity  oC  national  resource  lands. 

Sec.  103.  Lakd  0aa  PiiSm. — (a)  Tbe  Sec- 
retary shall,  with  public  participation,  de- 
velop, maintain,  and.  when  apprc^rlate,  re- 
vise land  use  plans  for  the  national  resource 
lands  consistent  with  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  this  Act.  The  Secretary,  insofar  as 
he  finds  feasible  and  proper  or  as  may  be 
required  by  the  enactment  of  a  national  land 
use  poUcy  or  other  law.  coordinate  such  plans 
with  the  land  use  plans,  including  the  state- 
wide outdoor  recreation  plans  developed 
\mder  the  Act  of  September  3,  1964  (78  Stat. 
897) ,  as  amended,  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  other  Federal  agencies  and  con- 
sider current  use  and  zoning  patterns  of  land 
affected  by  the  use  of  national  resource 
lands. 

(b)  In  the  development  and  maintenance 
ol  land  use  plans,  the  Secretary  shall: 

(1)  use  a  systematic  Interdisciplinary  ap- 
proach to  achieve  integrated  oonsideraUon  of 
physical.  bl<doglcaI,  economic,  and  social 
sciences: 

(2)  give  priority  to  the  designation  and 
protection  of  areas  of  critical  environmental 
concern: 

(3)  rely,  to  the  extent  it  is  available,  on 
the  inventory  of  the  national  resource  lands, 
their  resources,  and  other  values; 

(4)  consider  present  and  potential  uses  of 
tbe  lands: 

(5)  caaaider  the  relative  scarcity  of  the 
values  invcdved  azMl  the  avall&blUty  of 
alternative  means  (Including  recycUng)  and 
sites  for  realization  of  those  values; 

(6)  weigh  long-term  pnbUo  benefits;  and 

(7)  consider  the  requirements  of  i^pll- 
cable  poUutlon  control  laws  including  State 
ot  Federal  air  and  water  quaUty  and  noise 
standards,  and  implementation  plans. 

(c)  Wherever  any  proposed  change  in  the 
permitted  usee  on  any  national  resotirce 
lands  would  affect  authorization  for  use  of 
such  lands,  persons  holding  leases,  licenses, 
or  permits  concerning  the  vise  to  be  affected 
and  SUte  and  local  governments  with  Juris- 
diction In  the  affected  area  shaU  be  given 
written  notice  by  the  Secretary  of  such  pro- 
posed Chang©  sufficiently  In  advance  to  per- 
mit such  persons  to  Initiate  such  adminis- 
trative review  processes  avaUable  to  them 
nnder  the  authorization  before  such  change 
Is  put  Into  effect. 

(d)  Areas  identlfled  pursuant  to  section 
102  as  having  wUdemess  characteristics  «♦*»" 
be  reviewed  within  fifteen  years  of  enact- 
ment of  tbl*  Act  pursuant  to  the  procedures 
■et  forth  In  subseotlons  3  (c)  and  (d)  of 
the  Act  of  September  8,  1964  (78  Stat.  880, 
•M-«M) :  ProoMad,  however.  That  such  re- 
view ShaU  not.  ot  Itself,  either  change  or 


prevent  6bange  In  tbe  management  or  use 
of  Vb»  rt^unnmi  nsource  lands. 

TTTIiB  n— OOWygANCK  AMD  ACQUISI- 
TIOK  AUTHORITIES 

Sac.  201.  AuTHoarrT  To  Skll. — Except  as 
otherwise  provided  by  law.  and  subject  to 
tbe  requirements  of  secticm  3  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  seU  national  re- 
source lands.  Any  tract  at  the  national  re- 
aource lands  noay  be  sold  if  the  Secretary, 
in  accordance  with  the  guidelines  he  has 
established  for  sale  of  national  resource  lands 
aiul  after  preparation  pursuant  to  section  103 
of  a  land  use  plan  which  Includes  such 
tract,  determines  that  the  sale  of  such 
tract  wlU  not  cause  needless  degradation  of 
the  environment  and  meets  the  disposal  cri- 
teria of  section  202. 

Sec.  202.  Disposal  Csitebia.—  (a)  Except 
as  to  conveyances  under  sections  208,  213, 
and  214,  a  tract  of  national  resource  lands 
may  be  transferred  out  of  Federal  ownership 
under  this  Act  only  where,  as  a  result  of  land 
use  planning  required  under  section  103.  the 
Secretary  determines  that — 

(1)  such  tract,  because  of  its  location  and 
other  cbaraeterlstles,  is  dllficult  to  manage  as 
part  of  tbe  national  resource  lands  and  is 
not  suitable  for  management  by  another  Fed- 
eral agency;  or 

(2)  such  tract  was  acquired  for  a  specific 
purpose  and  the  tract  is  no  longer  required 
for  that  or  any  other  Federal  purpose;  or 

(3)  disposal  of  such  tract  wlU  serve  objec- 
tives which  cannot  be  achieved  prudently  or 
feasibly  on  land  other  than  such  tract  and 
which  outweigh  all  pubUc  objectives  and 
values  which  would  be  served  by  maintaining 
such  tract  In  Federal  ownership. 

(b)  Where  the  Secretary  determines  that 
land  to  be  conveyed  under  clause  (3)  of  sub- 
section (a)  is  of  agricultural  value  and  is 
desert  In  character,  such  land  shall  be  con- 
veyed either  under  the  sale  authority  of 
section  201  or  in  accordance  with  existing 
law. 

Sec.  203.  Sales  at  Fair  Makket  Valttz. — 
Sales  of  national  resource  lands  under  this 
Act  ShaU  be  at  not  less  than  the  ^>pralsed 
fair  market  value  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Sec.  204.  Size  of  TaACrs. — The  Secretary 
ahaU  determine  and  establish  the  size  of 
tracts  of  national  resource  lands  to  be  sold 
on  tbe  basis  of  tbe  land  use  ci4>abUltles  and 
development  requlremente  of  tbe  lands:  and, 
where  any  such  tract  which  is  judged  by 
tbe  Secretary  to  be  chiefly  valuable  for  agri- 
culture is  sold,  its  size  shaU  be  no  largw  than 
necessary  to  support  a  famUy-sized  farm. 

Sac  206.  CoifPEnnvK  BmniNa  Psoce- 
DUUB. — ^Except  as  to  sales  under  sections  208 
and  214,  sales  of  national  resource  lands 
\inder  this  Act  shiUl  be  conducted  under 
competitive  bidding  procedures  to  be  estab- 
lisbed  by  the  Secretary.  However,  where  the 
Secretary  determines  it  necessary  and  proper 
(1)  to  assure  equitable  distribution  among 
purchasers  of  national  resource  lands,  or 
(U)  to  recognize  equitable  considerations  or 
pubUc  policies.  Including  but  not  limited  to 
a  preference  to  users,  he  is  authorized  to 
sell  national  resource  lands  with  modified 
competltfve  bidding  or  without  comi>etitlve 
bidding. 

Sac.  206.  Right  To  Refcse  o»  Reject  Or- 
RS  OF  Purchase. — UntU  the  Secretary  has 
accepted  an  offer  to  purchase,  he  may  re- 
fuse to  accept  any  offer  or  may  withdraw  any 
land  or  interest  in  land  from  sale  undor  this 
Act  lAen  be  determines  that  consummation 
of  the  sale  would  not  be  consistent  with  this 
Act  or  other  applicable  law.  The  Secretary 
ShaU  accept  at  reject,  in  writing,  any  offw 
to  ptirchase  made  through  competitive  bid 
at  bis  invitation  no  later  than  thirty  days 
atter  tbe  submission  of  such  offer. 


Sec.  207.  Resbvation  or  MnoaAi.  IirrEa- 
ESTB. — ^AU  conveyanoes  at  title  issued  by  the 
Secretary  imder  this  Act.  azo^t  conveyances 
nnder  section  aiS.  sbaU  reaene  to  the  United 
atatea  aU  mlneials  In  tbe  lands,  together 
with  the  right  to  prospect  for,  mine,  and 
remove  tbe  minerals  under  appUcable  law 
and  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe :  Provided,  That,  irtiere  prospect- 
ing, mining,  or  removing  minoals  reserved 
to  the  United  States  would  interfere  with  or 
preclude  tbe  apprc^rlate  use  or  development 
of  such  land,  the  Secretary  may  (1)  enter 
into  covenanta  at.  the  time  of  conveyance  of 
such  land  or  thweafter  which  provide  that 
such  activities  shaU  not  be  pursued  for  a 
^eclfied  period,  or  (2)  convey  tbe  minerals 
in  the  conveyance  of  title  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  208(a)  (1) 
and  (2). 

Sec.  208.  Convctance  of  Reserved  MnnxAL 
Interests. — (a)  The  Secretary  may  convey 
mineral  intereste  owned  by  the  United  States 
where  the  surface  is  in  non-Federal  owner- 
ship, regardless  of  which  Federal  agency  may 
have  administered  the  surface,  if  he  finds  (1 ) 
that  there  are  no  mineral  values  In  the  land, 
or  (2)  that  the  reservation  of  the  mineral 
rlgfate  in  the  United  States  Is  interfering 
with  or  precluding  appropriate  nonmlneral 
development  of  the  land  and  that  such  de- 
vel<9ment  Is  a  more  beneficial  use  of  the 
land  than  mineral  develc^ment. 

(b)  Conveyance  of  mineral  Interests  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  shall  be  made  only  to  the 
record  owner  of  the  surface,  upon  payment 
of  administrative  costs  and  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  Intereste  being  conveyed. 

(c)  Before  considering  an  application  for 
conveyance  of  mineral  intereste  pursuant  to 
this  section — 

(1)  the  Secretary  shaU  require  the  deposit 
by  the  applicant  of  a  sum  of  money  which 
he  deems  sufficient  to  cover  administrative 
costs  including,  but  not  limited  to,  costo  of 
conducting  an  exploratory  program  to  deter- 
mine the  charact^  of  the  mineral  deposite 
in  the  land,  evaluating  the  data  obtained 
under  the  exploratory  program  to  determine 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  mineral  inter- 
ests to  be  conv^ed.  and  preparing  and  issu- 
ing the  documente  of  conveyance:  Provided, 
That,  if  the  administrative  costa  exceed  the 
d^osit,  the  applicant  shaU  pay  the  out- 
standing amount;  and.  if  the  deposit  ex- 
ceeds the  adnoinlstratlve  coste,  the  appUcant 
shaU  be  given  a  credit  f<»-  or  refvmd  of  the 
excess:  or 

(2)  the  applicant  shall  have  conducted, 
and  submitted  to  the  Secretary  the  resulte 
of,  such  an  explcM'atory  program,  in  accord- 
ance with  standards  promulgated  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(d)  Moneys  paid  to  the  Secretary  for  ad- 
nUnistratlve  costs  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) 
(1)  of  this  section  shaU  be  paid  to  the  agen- 
cy which  rendered  the  service  and  deposited 
to  the  i4>proprlatlon  then  current. 

Sec.  209.  Terms  of  Patent. — The  Secretary 
ShaU  insert  in  patente  or  other  documents 
of  conveyance  he  Issues  under  this  Act  such 
terms,  covenante,  conditions,  and  reserva- 
tions which  he  deems  to  be  essential  to  In- 
sure proper  land  use  and  protection  of  the 
pubUc  Interest:  Provided,  That  a  conveyance 
of  lands  by  the  Secretary,  subject  to  such 
terms,  covenante,  conditions,  and  reserva- 
tions, shaU  not  exempt  tbe  grantee  from 
compUance  with  applicable  Federal  or  State 
law  or  state  land  use  plans. 

SEtJ.  210.  CoMroeioro  Conveyances  to 
State  and  Local  Planning. — ^At  least  ninety 
days  prior  to  a  sale  or  other  conveyance  of 
national  resource  lands  tmder  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  shaU  notify  the  Govemor  of  the 
State  within  which  such  lands  are  located 
and  the  bead  of  tbe  governing  body  of  any 
poUtical  subdivision  of  the  State  having 
zoning  or  other  land  use  regulatory  jurlsdic- 
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tlon  In  the  geographical  area  within  which 
such  lands  are  located  In  order  to  aSord 
the  appropriate  body  at  bodies  the  oppor- 
tunity to  eone  or  otherwise  reg\Uate,  or 
change  or  amend  existing  zoning  or  other 
regulations  concerning,  the  use  of  such  lands 
prior  to  such  conveyance.  The  Secretary  shall 
also  promptly  notify  such  public  of&clals  of 
the  Issuance  oi.  the  patent  or  other  dociunent 
of  conveyance  for  such  lands. 

Sec.  ail.  AxTTHoarrT  To  Isstte  and  Coa- 
aecT  DocTJMEWTS  or  Convetance. — Consistent 
with  his  authority  to  dispose  of  national  re- 
source lands,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
issue  deeds,  patents,  and  other  indicia  of 
title,  and  to  correct  such  documents  where 
necessary.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  to  au- 
thorized to  make  corrections  on  any  docu- 
ments of  conveyance  which  have  heretofore 
been  issued  on  lands  which  would,  at  the 
time  of  their  conveyance,  have  met  the  de- 
scrlptk>n  of  national  resource  lands. 

Sbc.  212.  Recoeoablb  DiscLAiMma  or  In- 
TEBZ8T8  n«  Land. — (a)  After  consulting  with 
any  affected  Federal  agency,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  issue  a  document  of  disclaimer 
of  interest  or  interests  in  any  lands  in  any 
form  suitable  for  recordation,  where  the  dis- 
claimer will  help  remove  a  cloud  on  the  title 
of  such  lands  and  where  be  determines  (1)  a 
record  Interest  of  the  United  States  in  lands 
has  terminated  by  operation  of  laws;  or  (2) 
the  lands  lying  between  the  meander  line 
shown  on  a  plat  of  survey  approved  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  or  Its  predeces- 
sors and  the  actual  shoreline  of  a  body  of 
water  are  not  lands  of  the  United  States: 
or  (3)  accreted,  rellcted.  or  avulsed  lands 
are  not  lands  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  No  document  of  disclaimer  shall  be 
issued  pursuant  to  this  section  unless  the 
applicant  therefor  has  filed  with  the  Secre- 
tary an  application  in  writing,  notice  of  such 
application  setting  forth  the  grounds  sup- 
porting such  application  has  been  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  at  least  ninety  days 
preceding  the  Issuance  of  such  disclaimer, 
and  the  applicant  has  paid  to  the  Secretary 
the  administrative  costs  of  issuing  the  dis- 
claimer, as  determined  by  the  Secretary.  All 
receipts  shall  be  credited  to  the  appropria- 
tion from  which  expended. 

(c)  Issuance  of  a  docimient  of  disclaimer 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section  and  regulations  promulgated 
hereunder  shall  have  the  same  effect  as  a 
quit-claim  deed  from  the  United  States. 

Sec.  213.  AcQinsmoK  and  Exchange  of 
I^ND. —  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
acquire,  by  purchase,  exchange,  or  donation, 
lands  or  interests  therein  where  necessary 
for  proper  management  of  the  national  re- 
source lands:  Provided,  That  lands  or  inter- 
ests in  land  may  be  acquired  pursuant  to  this 
title  by  eminent  domain  only  if  necessary  in 
order  to  secure  access  to  national  resource 
lands:  Provided  further.  That  any  such  lands 
or  Interests  acquired  by  eminent  domain 
shall  be  confined  to  as  narrow  a  oorridOT  as  18 
necessary  to  serve  such  purpose. 
'  (b)  Acquisitions  ptirsuant  to  this  Act  shall 
be  consistent  with  applicable  land  \ise  plans 
prepared  by  the  Secretary  tinder  section  103. 

(c)  In  exercising  the  exchange  authority 
granted  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  may  accept  title  to  any  non- 
Federal  lands  or  interests  therein  and  in 
exchange  therefor  he  nuiy  convey  to  the 
grantor  of  such  lands  or  interests  any  na- 
tional resource  lands  or  interests  therein 
which  are  located  in  the  same  State  as  the 
non-Federal  land  to  be  acquired,  and  (1) 
which  he  finds  proper  for  transfer  out  of 
Federal  ownership  pursuant  to  section  202, 
or  (2)  the  values  of  which  and  the  objectives 


which  such  lands  or  Interests  may  serve  if 
retained  in  Federal  ownership  he  finds  to 
be  outweighed  by  the  values  of  the  non- 
Federal  lands  or  Interests  and  the  public 
objecttves  they  could  serve  if  acqtUred.  Tb* 
values  of  the  lands  or  Interests  so  exchanged 
either  shall  l>e  equal,  or  If  they  are  not  equal, 
shall  be  equalized  by  the  payment  of  money 
to  the  grantor  or  to  the  Secretary  as  the  cir- 
cumstances require:  Provided,  That  such 
payment  shall  not  exceed  30  per  centum  of 
the  total  value  of  the  lands  or  Interests  trans- 
ferred out  of  Federal  ownership. 

(d)  Lands  or  interests  in  lands  acquired 
pursuant  to  this  section  or  section  301(c) 
shall,  upon  acceptance  of  title,  become  na- 
tional resource  lands,  and,  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  land  laws  not  repealed  by 
this  Act,  shall  become  public  lands.  If  such 
acquired  lands  or  Interests  are  located  within 
the  exterior  boundaries  of  a  grazing  district 
established  pursuant  to  section  1  of  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act  (48  Btat.  1260),  as 
amended,  they  shall  become  a  part  of  that 
district. 

(e)  Lands  or  interests  in  lands  acquired 
under  this  section  or  section  301(c)  which 
are  within  the  boundaries  of  the  national 
forest  system  may  be  transferred  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  for  administration  as 
part  of,  and  in  accordance  with,  the  laws, 
rules,  and  regulations  applicable  to,  the  Na- 
tional Forest  System.  Such  transfer  shall  not 
result  in  the  reduction  in  the  percentage  of 
in-lieu  payments  receivable  by  State  and 
local  governments.  Lands  or  Interests  in  lands 
acquired  under  this  section  or  section  301(c) 
which  are  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Na- 
tional Park,  Wildlife  Refuge,  WUd  and  Scenic 
Rivers,  or  Trails  System,  or  any  other  sys- 
tem established  by  Act  of  Congress,  may  be 
transferred  to  the  appropriate  agency  head 
for  administration  as  part  of,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions applicable  to,  such  system. 

Sec.  214.  OmnsD  Lamta. — (a)  The  Sec- 
retary Is  hereby  authorized  to  convey  to 
States  or  their  political  subdivisions  under 
the  Recreation  and  Public  Purposes  Act  (44 
Stat.  741),  as  amended,  but  without  regard 
to  the  acreage  limitations  contained  therein, 
tmsurveyed  islands  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  public  lands  of  the  United  States. 
The  conveyance  of  any  such  island  may  be 
made  without  sxirvey:  Provided,  however. 
That  such  Island  may  be  svirveyed  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  applicant  State  or  its  political 
subdivision  if  such  State  or  subdivision  do- 
nates money  or  services  to  the  Secretary  for 
such  survey,  the  Secretary  accepts  such 
money  for  services,  and  such  services  are  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  criteria  established  by 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. Any  such  Island  so  surveyed  shall  not 
be  conveyed  without  approval  of  such  sur- 
vey by  the  Secretary  prior  to  the  conveyance. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
convey  to  States  and  their  political  subdi- 
visions under  the  Recreation  and  Public 
Purix)ae8  Act,  but  without  regard  to  the 
acreage  limitations  contained  therein,  lands 
other  than  islands  determined  by  him  after 
s\u^ey  to  be  public  lands  of  the  United 
States  erroneously  or  fraudulently  omitted 
from  the  original  surveys  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "omitted  lands") .  Any  such  con- 
veyance shall  not  be  made  without  a  survey: 
Provided,  That  the  prospective  recipient  may 
donate  money  or  services  to  the  Secretary 
for  the  surveying  necessary  prior  to  oonvey- 
ance  if  the  Secretary  accepts  such  money  or 
services,  such  services  are  conducted  piur- 
suant  to  criteria  established  by  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and 
such  Biurvey  la  approved  by  the  Secretary 
prior  to  the  conveyance. 


(2)  The  Secretary  la  authoclaed  to  ooanj 
to  the  occupant  of  any  omitted  lauuis  wbl^, 
after  survey,  are  found  to  bave  been  oo-' 
cupled  and  developed  for  a  live-year  period 
prior  to  January  1,  1976,  if  tlw  Secretary  C»- 
termines  that  such  conveyance  la  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest  and  will  serve  objectives  which 
outweigh  all  public  objectives  and  values 
which  would  be  served  by  retaining  such 
lands  la  Federal  ovmership.  Conveyance  un- 
der this  subparagraph  shall  be  made  at  not 
less  than  the  fair  market  value  of  the  land, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  and  upon 
payment  In  addition  of  administrative  coets, 
including  the  cost  of  making  the  survey,  the 
cost  of  appraisal,  and  the  cost  of  making  the 
conveyance. 

(c)  (1)  No  conveyance  shall  be  made  pur- 
suant to  this  section  until  the  relevant  State 
government,  local  government,  and  areawlde 
planning  agency  designated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 204  of  the  Demonsftratlon  Citlea  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1M6  (80 
Stat.  1266,  1262)  and/or  title  IV  of  the  In- 
tergovernmental Cooperation  Act  of  1968  (83 
SUt.  1098,  1103-4)  have  notified  the  Sec- 
retary as  to  the  consistency  of  such  con- 
veyance with  applicable  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment land  use  plans  and  programs. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  section  210  of  this 
Act  shall  be  applicable  to  all  conveyances 
under  this  section. 

(d)  The  final  sentence  of  section  1(c)  of 
the  Recreation  and  Public  Purposes  Act  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  conveyances  under  this 
section. 

(e)  No  conveyance  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  used  as  the  basis  for  determining 
the  baseline  between  Federal  and  SUte 
ownership,  the  boundary  of  any  State  for 
purposes  of  determining  the  extent  of  a 
State's  submerged  lands  or  the  line  of  de- 
marcation of  Federal  jurisdiction,  or  any 
similar  or  related  purpose. 

(f)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  lands  within  the  National  Forest 
System,  as  defined  in  the  Act  of  August  17, 
1974  (88  SUt.  480) ,  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem, the  National  WUdllfe  Refuge  System, 
and  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System. 

(g)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  supersede 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  December  23, 
1928  (46  Stat.  1069),  as  amended,  and  the  Act 
of  May  31.  1963  (76  Stat.  89),  or  any  other 
Act  authorizing  the  sale  of  specific  omitted 
lands. 

TITLE  III— MANAOKMENT  IMPLEMBNT- 
INO  AUTHORITY 
Sec.  301.  Stusies,  Coopesative  Agbeembmts, 
AND  CoNTBiBTmoNs. — (a)  The  Secretary  may 
conduct  Investigations,  studies,  and  experi- 
ments, on  his  own  Initiative  or  in  coopera- 
tion with  others,  involving  the  management, 
protection,  devele^ment,  acquisition,  and 
conveying  of  the  national  resource  lands. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  contracts 
or  cooperative  agreements  Involving  the  man- 
agement, protection,  development,  acquisi- 
tion, and  conveying  of  the  national  resource 
lands. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  accept  contributions 
or  donations  of  money,  services,  and  propertT, 
real,  personal,  or  mixed,  for  the  management. 
protecUon,  devel<q>ment,  acquisition,  and 
conveying  of  the  national  resource  lands,  In- 
cluding the  acquisition  of  rights-of-way  for 
such  purposes.  The  Secretary  may  accept  con- 
tributions for  cadastral  surveying  performed 
on  federally  controlled  or  Intermingled  land& 
Moneys  received  hereunder  shall  be  credited 
to  a  separate  account  in  the  Treasury  and 
are  hereby  appropriated  and  made  available 
untu  expended,  as  the  Secretary  may  direct, 
for  payment  of  expenses  Incident  to  the  func- 
tion toward  the  administration  of  which  the 
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contributions  were  made  and  for  refunds  to 
depositors  of  amounts  contributed  by  them 
In  qjedfic  Instances  where  oontrtt>utlons  are 
In  excess  of  their  share  of  the  •oat. 

Sec.  302.  SxKvicK  Chavces,  Beimbuhsement 
Fatments,  and  Exctss  PaTiczifTs. — (a)  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretary  may  establish  filing  fees,  service 
fees  and  charges,  and  commissions  with  re- 
spect to  appllcatioiis  and  other  docimients 
relating  to  national  resource  lands  and  may 
change  and  abolish  such  fees,  charges,  and 
commissions. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  re<iulre 
a  deposit  of  any  payments  Intended  to  reim- 
burse the  United  States  for  extraordinary 
costs  with  re^>ect  to  applications  and  other 
documents  relating  to  national  wource 
lands.  The  moneys  received  for  extraordinary 
costs  under  this  subsectioa  diall  be  deposited 
with  the  Treasury  tn  a  qwclal  account  and 
are  hereby  i4>proprlated  and  made  available 
until  expended.  As  used  in  this  subsection, 
"extraordinary  costs"  Include  but  are  not 
limited  to  the  costs  of  iq[>eclal  studies;  en- 
vironmental Impact  statements;  monitoring 
construction,  operation,  maintenance,  and 
termination  of  any  authorized  facili^;  or 
other  q;>ecial  activities. 

(c)  In  any  case  where  it  shall  appear  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  any 
person  has  made  a  payment  under  any 
statute  relating  to  the  sale,  lease,  use,  or 
other  disposltioa  of  the  national  resource 
lands  which  is  not  required  or  Is  in  excess  of 
the  amount  required  by  applicable  law  and 
the  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary,  the 
Secretary,  upon  application  or  otherwise, 
may  cause  a  refund  to  be  made  from  appli- 
cable funds. 

Sec.  303.  WoBKiNo  CAPrrAL  FtrND. — (a) 
There  is  hereby  established  a  working  capi- 
tal fund  for  the  management  of  national 
resource  lands.  This  fiud  shall  be  available 
without  fiscal  year  limitation  for  expenses 
necessary  for  furnishing,  in  accordance  with 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  (63  Stat.  377),  as 
amended,  and  regulations  promulgated  there- 
under, supplies  and  equipment  services  in 
suppwt  of  Bureau  of  Land  Management  pro- 
grams, including  bvt  not  limited  to,  the 
purchase  or  ccmstnictlon  of  storage  facili- 
ties, equipment  yards,  and  related  improve- 
ments and  the  ptvchase,  lease,  or  rent  of 
motor  vehicles,  aircraft,  heavy  equipment, 
and  fire  control  and  other  resoiuce  manage- 
ment equipment  within  the  limitatlans  set 
forth  in  i4>propriatl(Kis  made  to  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management. 

(b)  The  initial  capital  of  the  fund  shall 
consist  of  appropriations  made  for  that  pur- 
pose together  with  the  fair  and  reasonable 
value  at  the  fund's  Inception  of  the  inven- 
tories, equipment,  receivables,  and  other  as- 
sets, less  the  liabilities,  tnmsferred  to  the 
fund.  The  Secretary  li  authorised  to  make 
such  subsequent  transfers  to  the  fund  as  he 
deems  appropriate  in  connection  with  the 
functions  to  be  carried  on  through  the  fund. 

(c)  The  fimd  shall  be  credited  with  pny- 
ments  from  apprc^riations  and  funds  ot  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  other  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  other 
FWeral  agencies,  and  other  sources,  as  au- 
thorized by  law,  at  rates  approximately  equal 
to  the  cost  of  furnishing  the  facilities,  sup- 
plies, equipment,  and  services  (including  de- 
preciation and  accrued  annual  leave).  Such 
payments  may  be  made  in  advance  in  con- 
nection with  Arm  orders,  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement. 

(d)  There  is  hereby  auth(»ized  to  be  np- 
propriated  not  to  exceed  •3/)00.000  as  Initial 
capital  of  the  fund. 

Sec.  304,  DKPOsrrs  and  FoRTErrusES. — (a) 
Any  moneys  received  by  the  United  States  as 


a  result  of  the  forfeiture  of  a  bond  or  other 
security  by  a  resource  developer  or  purchaser 
or  permittee  who  does  not  fulfill  the  re- 
quirements of  his  contract  or  permit  or  does 
not  comply  with  the  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary, or  as  a  result  of  a  compromise  or 
settlement  of  any  claim  whether  sounding 
in  tort  or  in  contract  Involving  present  or 
potential  damage  to  national  resource  lands, 
shall  be  credited  to  a  separate  account  in  the 
Treasury  and  are  hereby  appropriated  and 
made  available,  xuitll  expended  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  direct,  to  cover  the  cost  to  the 
UUted  States  of  any  improvement,  protec- 
tion, or  rehabilitation  work  on  the  national 
resource  lands  which  has  been  rendered 
necessary  by  the  action  which  has  led  to  the 
forfeiture,  compromise,  or  settlement. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  require  a  user  or 
\isers  of  roads,  trails,  lands,  or  facilities  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Btu-eau  of  Land  Man- 
agement to  maintain  such  roads,  trails, 
lands,  or  facilities  in  a  satisfactory  condi- 
tion commensurate  with  the  particular  use 
requirements  and  the  use  made  by  each  user, 
the  extent  of  such  maintenance  to  be  shared 
by  the  users  In  prop<»tlon  to  such  use  or,  if 
such  maintenance  cannot  be  so  provided,  to 
deposit  sufficient  money  to  enable  the  Secre- 
tary to  provide  such  maintenance.  Such  de- 
posits  shall  be  credited  to  a  separate  account 
In  the  Itvasiuy  and  are  hereby  impropriated 
and  made  available  tintu  expended,  as  the 
Secretary  may  direct,  to  cover  the  cost  to 
the  United  States  of  the  maintenance  of  any 
roads,  trails,  lands,  or  facilities  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment: Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  sub- 
section shall  be  construed  to  require  a  user 
to  provide  maintenance  or  deposits  to  repair 
any  damages  attributable  to  general  public 
use  rather  than  the  specific  use  of  such 
user. 

(c)  Any  moneys  collected  under  this  Act 
in  connection  with  lands  administered  under 
the  Act  of  August  28,  1937  (SO  Stat.  874) ,  as 
amended,  shall  be  expanded  for  the  bene- 
fit of  such  lands  only. 

(d)  If  any  portion  of  a  deposit  or  amount 
forfeited  under  this  section  is  found  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  doing 
the  work  authorized  under  this  Act,  the 
amount  tn  excess  shall  be  transferred  to  mis- 
cellaneous receipts. 

Sec.  305.  Contkacts  for  Cadaste.u.  Stjb^'et 
Opeeations  and  Resotjkce  Protection. — (a) 
The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
contracts  for  the  use  of  aircraft,  and  for 
supplies  and  services,  prior  to  the  passage  of 
an  appropriation  therefor,  for  airborne  ca- 
dastral survey  and  resource  protection  opera- 
tions of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  He 
may  renew  such  contracts  annually,  not 
more  than  twice,  without  additional  com- 
petition. Such  contracts  shall  obligate  funds 
for  the  fiscal  years  in  \rhich  the  costs  are 
incurred. 

(b)  Each  such  contract  shall  provide  that 
the  obligation  of  the  United  States  for  the 
ensuing  fiscal  years  is  contingent  upon  the 
passage  of  an  applicable  appropriation,  and 
that  no  payment  shall  be  made  tinder  the 
contract  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  years  until 
such  appropriation  becomes  available  for 
expenditure. 

Sec.  806.  Unauthorizeb  Use. — ^The  use,  oc- 
cupancy, or  development  of  any  portion  of 
tho  national  resource  lands  contrary  to  any 
regulation  of  the  Secretary  or  other  respon- 
sible authority,  or  contrary  to  any  order  Is- 
sued pursuant  to  any  such  regulation,  Is  \m- 
lawful  and  prohibited. 

Sec  307.  Enporcement  ATTTHOBrrY. — (a) 
Any  violation  of  regulations  which  the  Sec- 
retary issues  with  respect  to  the  manage- 
ment, protection,  development,  acquisition. 


and  conveying  of  the  national  resource  lands 
and  property  located  thereon  and  which  the 
Secretary  identifies  as  being  subject  to  this 
section  shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  81,(X)0  or  imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  twelve  months,  or  both.  Any  per- 
son charged  with  a  violation  of  such  regula- 
tion may  be  tried  and  sentenced  by  any 
United  States  magistrate  designated  for  that 
ptirpose  by  the  court  by  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed, in  the  same  manner  and  subject  to 
the  same  conditions  and  limitations  as  pro- 
vided for  in  section  3401  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

(b)  At  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Attorney  General  may  institute  a  civil  action 
In  any  United  States  district  court  for  an  in- 
junction or  other  appropriate  order  to  pre- 
vent any  person  from  using,  occupying,  or 
developing  the  national  resource  lands  In 
violation  of  laws  or  regulations  relating  to 
lands  or  resources  managed  by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  For  the  specific  purpose  of  enforcing 
any  Federal  law  or  regulation  relating  to 
lands  or  resources  managed  by  the  Secretary, 
the  Secretary  may  designate  any  employee  to 
(1)  carry  firearms;  (2)  execute  and  serve  any 
warrant  or  other  process  issued  by  a  court  or 
office  of  competent  Jurisdiction;  and  (3) 
make  arrests  without  warrant  or  process  for 
a  misdemeanor  the  employee  has  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  is  being  committed  in  his 
presence  or  view,  or  for  a  felony  if  he  has  rea- 
sonable grounds  to  believe  that  the  person  to 
be  arrested  has  committed  or  is  committing 
such  felony. 

Sec.  808.  Cooperation  Wfth  State  and 
LoCAi,  Law  Enporcement  Agencies. — ^In  the 
administration  and  regulation  of  the  use, 
occupancy,  and  development  of  the  national 
resource  lands,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  cooperate  with  the  regulatory  and  law  en- 
forcement officials  of  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof.  Such  cooperation  may 
Include  reimbursement  to  a  State  or  its  sub- 
division for  expenditures  incurred  by  it  In 
connection  with  activities  which  assist  in  the 
administration  and  regulation  of  the  use, 
occupancy,  and  development  of  national  re- 
source lands. 

Sec  309.  California  Desert  Area. — (a)  The 
Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  California  desert  contains  histori- 
cal, scenic,  archeological.  environmental, 
biological,  cTiltural,  scientific,  and  educa- 
tional resources  which  are  unique  and 
irreplaceable; 

(2)  the  desert  environment  is  a  total  eco- 
system that  Is  extremely  fragile,  easily 
scarred,  and  slowly  healed; 

(3)  the  desert  environment  and  its  re- 
sotu-ces,  including  certain  rare  and  endan- 
gered species  of  wildlife,  plants,  and  fishes, 
and  numerous  archeological  and  historic 
sites,  are  seriously  threatened  by  air  pollu- 
tion, inadequate  Federal  management  au- 
thority, and  pressures  of  increased  use, 
particularly  recreational  use; 

(4)  becatise  of  the  proximity  of  the  Cali- 
fornia desert  to  the  rapidly  growing  popula- 
tion centers  of  southern  California,  these 
threats  are  certain  to  intensify; 

(5)  the  Secretary  has  initiated  a  compre- 
hensive planning  process  and  established  an 
interim  management  program  for  the  Cali- 
fornia desert;  and 

(6)  to  Insure  further  study  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  man  and  the  desert  enlvronment 
and  preserve  the  unique  and  irreplaceable 
resources  of  the  California  desert,  the  pub- 
lic must  be  provided  more  opportunity  to 
participate  in  such  planning  and  manage- 
ment, and  additional  authority  must  be  pro- 
vided to  the  Secretuy  to  enable  effective 
Implementation  of  such  planning  and  man- 
agement. 
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(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  section  to 
provide  for  the  Immediate  and  future  pro- 
tection, development,  and  management  of 
the  California  desert  within  the  framework 
of  a  balanced  program  of  multiple  use,  sus- 
tained yield  and  maintenance  of  environ- 
mental quality  as  provided  In  this  Act. 

(c)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
••California  desert  area"  is  the  area  general- 
ly depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "California 
Desert  Area— Proposed",  dated  AprU  1974, 
and  on  file  in  the  Office  of  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

(2)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this  Act 
takes  effect,  the  Secretary  shall  flle  a  map 
and  a  legal  description  of  the  California  des- 
ert area  with  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  United  SUtes  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  such 
description  shall  have  the  same  force  and 
effect  as  if  included  in  this  Act:  Provided, 
however,  That  correction  of  clerical  and 
typographical  errors  in  such  legal  description 
and  map  may  be  made  by  the  Secretary.  To 
the  extent  practicable,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  such  legal  description  and  map  avail- 
able to  the  public  promptly  upon  request. 

(d)  The  Secretary,  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 103,  shall  prepare  and  Implement  a 
comprehensive,  long-range  plan  for  the  man- 
agement, use,  and  protection  of  the  national 
resource  lands  within  the  California  desert 
area.  Such  plan  shall  be  completed  and  im- 
plementation thereof  initiated  on  or  before 
June  30.  1980. 

(e)  During  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  ending  on 
the  effective  date  of  implementation  of  the 
comprehensive,  long-range  plan,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  execute  an  interim  program  to 
manage  and  protect  the  national  resource 
lands,  and  their  resources  now  in  danger  of 
destruction,  in  the  California  desert  area, 
provide  for  the  public  iise  of  such  lands  In 
an  orderly  and  reasonable  manner,  and  es- 
tablish a  uniform  desert  ranger  force. 

(f)  The  Secretary,  within  sixty  days  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  establish  a  Cali- 
fornia Desert  Area  Advisory  Committee  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  6.  The 
committee  shall  advise  the  Secretary  con- 
cerning the  preparation  and  implementation 
of  the  comprehensive,  long-range  plan  re- 
quired under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  administer  the  na- 
tional resource  lands  In  the  California  desert 
area  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  such  other  Acts  as  may  be  applicable. 
The  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  Defense 
shall  manage  lands  within  their  respective 
Jurisdictions  located  In  or  adjacent  to  the 
California  desert  area.  In  accordance  with  the 
laws  relating  to  such  lands  and,  wherever 
practicable,  in  a  manner  consonant  with  the 
purpose  of  this  section.  The  Secretaries  of  the 
Interior,  Agriculture,  and  Defense  are  au- 
thorized and  encouraged  to  consult  among 
themselves  and  take  cooperative  actions  to 
implement  this  subsection. 

(h)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress no  later  than  two  years  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  and  annually  thereafter 
In  the  report  required  In  section  7  of  this  Act, 
on  the  progress  In,  and  any  problems  con- 
cerning, the  implementation  of  this  section, 
together  with  any  recommendations,  which 
he  may  deem  necessary,  to  remedy  such 
problems. 

(1)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  years  1977  through  1981  not  to  ex- 
ceed $40,000,000  to  effect  the  purpose  of  thU 
section,  such  amount  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

Sec.  310.  Mineral  Revekttxs. — (a)  Section 
35  of  the  Act  of  February  25,  1920  (41  Stat. 
437.  460),  as  amended,  is  further  amended 
by— 
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(1)  atriUng  "82',J  per  centum"  In  both 
places  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "30  per 
centtun"; 

(2)  striking  "37 '/i  per  centum"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "60  per  centum"; 

(3)  strUtlng  "December  31  and  June  30" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'March  31  and 
September  30";  and 

(4)  striking  "or  subdivisions  thereof  for 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  public 
roads  or  for  the  support  of  public  schools  or 
other  public  educational  institutions,  as  the 
legUlature  of  the  State  may  direct;"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "and  Its  subdivisions, 
as  the  legislature  of  the  State  may  direct  giv- 
ing priority  to  those  subdivisions  of  the  State 
socially  or  economically  Impacted  by  devel- 
opment of  minerals  leased  under  this  Act.  for 
(1)  planning,  (2)  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  public  faculties,  and  (3)  provision 
of  public  services; ". 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  loans  to  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions  in  order  to  relieve  social  or  eco- 
nomic Impacts  occasioned  by  the  develop- 
ment of  minerals  leased  in  such  States 
pursuant  to  the  Act  of  February  26,  1920,  as 
amended.  Such  loans  shall  be  confined  to  the 
uses  specified  for  the  60  per  centum  of  min- 
eral revenues  to  be  received  by  such  States 
and  subdivisions  pursuant  to  section  35  of 
such  Act.  All  loans  shall  bear  Interest  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  3  per  centum  and  shall  be 
for  such  amounts  and  durations  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  determine.  The  Secretary  shall 
limit  the  amounts  of  such  loans  to  the  por- 
tion of  the  60  per  centum  of  anticipated 
mineral  revenues  to  be  received  by  the  recip- 
ients of  said  loans  pursuant  to  said  section 
35  for  any  prospective  10-year  period.  Such 
loans  shall  be  repaid  by  the  loan  recipients 
from  that  portion  of  the  60  per  centum  of 
mineral  revenues  to  l>e  derived  from  said 
section  35  by  such  recipients,  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines. 

(2)  The  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
Governors  of  the  affected  States,  shall  allo- 
cate such  loans  among  the  States  and  their 
subdivisions  in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner, 
giving  priority  to  those  States  and  subdivi- 
sions suffering  the  most  severe  impacts. 

(3)  Loans  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  necessary  to  assure  that 
the  purpose  of  this  subsection  will  be 
achieved.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  Issue 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

Sec.  311.  Recordation  of  Mining  Claims. — 
(a)  Each  mining  claim  under  the  Mining 
Law  of  1872,  as  amended  (Revised  Statutes 
2318-2352;  30  U.S.C.  22) ,  shall  be  recorded  by 
the  claimant  with  the  Secretary  within  two 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
or  within  thirty  days  of  location  of  the  claim, 
whichever  Is  later.  Any  claim  not  so  recorded 
shall  be  conclusively  presumed  to  be  aban- 
doned and  shall  be  void. 

(b)  Any  claim  recorded  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  for  which  the  claimant  has  not 
made  application  for  patent  within  ten  years 
after  the  date  of  recordation  of  the  claim 
shall  be  conclusively  presumed  to  be  aban- 
doned and  shall  be  void:  Provided,  however. 
That,  upon  a  showing  that  a  mineral  survey 
cannot  be  completed  within  said  ten-year 
period,  the  filing  of  an  application  for  a 
mineral  survey  which  states  on  its  face  that 
it  was  filed  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to 
patent  shall  be  acceptable  for  the  patent  ap- 
plication piupose  of  this  subsection  if  all 
other  applicable  requirements  under  the 
general  mining  laws  have  been  met  and  If 
the  applicant  subsequently  prosecutes  dili- 
gently his  application  for  patent  to  comple- 
tion. 

(c)  Such  recordation  or  application  shall 


not  render  valid  any  claim  which  was  not 
valid  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
or  which  becomes  Invalid  thereafter. 
TITLE   IV— AUTHORITY  TO   ORAKT 
RIGHTS-OF-WAY 
Sec.  401.  AuTHOEiZATiON  To  Grant  Rioun- 
of-Wat.— (a)  The  Secretary  la  authorized  to 
grant,    issue,  or   renew   rights-of-way   over, 
upon,  or  through  the  national  resource  lands 
for — 

( 1 )  reservoirs,  canals,  ditches,  flumes,  lat- 
erals, pipes,  pipelines,  tunnels,  and  other  fa- 
cilities and  systems  for  the  Impoundment, 
storage,  transportation,  or  distribution  of 
water; 

(2)  pipelines  and  other  systems  for  the 
transportation  or  distribution  of  liquids  and 
gases,  other  than  oil,  natural  gas,  synthetic 
liquid  or  gaseous  fuels,  or  any  refined  product 
produced  therefrom,  or  water,  and  for  storage 
and  terminal  facilities  in  connection  there- 
with; 

(3)  pipelines,  slurry  and  emulsion  systems, 
and  conveyor  belts  for  transportation  and 
distribution  of  solid  materials,  and  faculties 
for  the  storage  of  such  materials  in  con- 
nection therewith; 

(4)  systems  for  generation,  transmission, 
and  distribution  of  electric  energy,  except 
that  the  applicant  shall  also  comply  with  aU 
applicable  requirements  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  imder  the  Act  of  June  10,  1920 
(41  Stat.  1063),  as  amended; 

(5)  systems  for  transmission  or  reception 
of  radio,  television,  telegraph,  and  other 
electronic  signals,  and  other  means  of  com- 
munication; 

(6)  roads,  traUs,  highways,  raUroads,  ca- 
nals, tramways,  airways,  livestock  driveways, 
or  other  means  of  tran^>ortatIon;  and 

(7)  such  otlier  necessary  transportation  or 
other  systems  or  facilities  which  are  in  the 
public  Interest  and  which  require  righta-of- 
way  over,  upon,  or  through  the  national 
resource  lands. 

(b)  ( 1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide for  the  acquisition,  construction,  and 
maintenance  of  roads  within  and  near  the 
national  resource  lands  In  locations  and  ac- 
cording to  specifications  which  wUl  permit 
maximum    economy    in    harvesting    timber 
from  such  lands  tributary  to  such  roads  and 
at  the  same  time  meet  the  requirements  for 
protection,   development,    and   management 
of  such  lands  and  the  other  resources  there- 
of. Financing  of  such  roads  may  be  accom- 
plished (A)  by  the  Secretary  using  appropri- 
ated funds,  (B)  by  requirements  on  purchas- 
ers   of    tlnk>er    and    other    products    from 
the  national  resource  lands,  including  pro- 
visions  for   amortization   of   rood  costs  In 
contracts.     (C)     by    co(^)eratIve    financing 
with     other     pubUc     agencies     and     with 
private    agencies    or    persons,    «■    (D)    by 
a  combination  of  these  methods:  Provided, 
That,  except  wtien  the  provisions  of  the  sec- 
ond proviso  of  this  subsection  apply,  where 
roads  of  a  higher  standard  than  those  needed 
in  the  harvesting  and  removal  of  the  timber 
and  other  products  covered  by  the  particular 
sale  are  to  be  constructed,  the  purchaser  ot 
timber  and  other  products  from  the  national 
resource  lands  shall  not  be  required  to  bear 
that  part  of  the  costs  necessary  to  meet  such 
higher  standard,  and  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  make  such  arrangeooents  to  this 
end  as  may  bo  appropriate:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  It  Is  understood  that  when  timber 
is  offered  with  the  condition  that  the  pur- 
chaser thereof  wUl  buUd  roads  in  accordance 
with  standards  speoifled  In  the  offer,  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  timber  will  Im  responsible  for 
paying  the  f  till  coets  of  construction  of  such 
roads. 

(S)  Coptos  of  all  Instruments  affecting  per- 
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manent  Interests  In  land  executed  piirsuant 
to  this  subsection  shall  be  recorded  in  each 
coimty  where  the  lands  are  located. 

(3)  Whenever  the  agreement  under  which 
the  United  States  has  obtained  for  the  use 
of,  or  In  connection  with,  the  national  re- 
source lands  a  right-of-way  or  easement 
for  a  road  or  an  eidstlng  road  or  the  right 
to  use  an  existing  totA  provides  for  de- 
layed payments  to  the  Government's  grantor, 
any  fees  or  other  collections  received  by 
the  Secretary  for  the  use  of  the  road  may 
be  placed  In  a  fund  to  be  avaUable  for  mak- 
ing payments  to  the  grantor. 

(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  require,  prior 
to  granting.  Issuing,  or  renewing  a  right-of- 
way  piursuant  to  this  title  that  the  appU- 
cant  submit  and  disclose  any  or  all  plans. 
contracts,  agreements,  or  other  Information 
or  material  reasonably  related  to  the  use,  or 
Intended  use,  of  the  right-of-way  which  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary  to  a  determina- 
tion, in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  as  to  whether  a  right-of-way  shall 
be  granted,  issued,  or  renewed  and  the  terms 
and  conditions  which  shall  be  Included  in 
such  right-of-way. 

(2)  If  the  appUcant  is  a  partnership,  cor- 
poration, aesoclatlon,  or  other  business 
entity,  the  Secretary,  prior  to  granting. 
Issuing,  OS  renewing  a  right-of-way  p\ir- 
suant  to  this  title,  shaU  require  the  appli- 
cant to  disclose  the  identity  of  the  partici- 
pants in  the  entity.  Such  disclosure  shaU 
include,  where  aK>Ucable:  (A)  the  name  and 
address  of  each  partner  in  the  entity;  (B) 
the  name  and  address  of  each  shareholder 
owning  3  per  centum  or  more  of  the  shares 
of  such  entity,  together  with  the  number 
and  percentage  of  any  class  of  voting  shares 
which  such  shareholder  is  authorized  to 
vote;  and  (C)  the  name  and  address  of  each 
affiliate  of  the  entity  together  with.  In  the 
case  of  an  affiliate  controlled  by  the  entity, 
the  number  of  shares  and  the  percentage  of 
any  class  of  voting  stock  of  that  affiliate 
owned,  directly  or  Indirectly,  by  that  entity, 
and,  in  the  case  of  an  affiliate  which  con- 
trols tliat  entity,  th«  number  of  shares  and 
the  percentage  of  any  class  of  voting  stock 
of  that  entity  owned,  directly  or  Uidlrectly, 
by  the  affiliate. 

Sec  402.  Ricrts-Of-Wat  Corridors. — (a) 
In  accordance  with  section  28(s)  of  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  of  1920  (41  Stat.  437,  449). 
as  amended  by  the  Act  of  November  16,  1973 
(87  Stat.  676,  582) ,  and  the  report  submitted 
by  the  Secretary  p\irsuant  thereto,  the  Soore- 
tary  shall,  consistent  with  applicable  land  use 
plans,  designate  transportation  and  utility 
corridors  on  national  resource  lands  and,  to 
the  extent  practical  and  appropriate,  require 
that  rights-of-way  be  confined  to  them.  In 
desigtukting  such  corridors  and  in  determin- 
ing whether  to  require  that  rights-of-way  l)e 
confined  to  them,  the  Secretary  shall  take 
Into  consideration  National  and  State  land 
use  policies,  environmental  quality,  economic 
efficiency,  national  security,  safety,  and  good 
engineering  and  technological  practices.  The 
Secretary  shall  Issue  regulations  containing 
the  criteria  and  procedures  he  will  use  in  des- 
ignating such  corrldM-s.  Any  existing  trans- 
poratlon  and  utility  corridors  may  be  des- 
ignated as  transportation  and  utility  cor- 
ridors pursuant  to  this  subsection  without 
further  review. 

(b)  In  order  to  minimize  adverse  environ- 
mental Impacta  and  the  proUferatlon  of  sep- 
arate rlghta-of-way  across  national  resource 
lands,  the  us©  of  rights-of-way  In  common 
ShaU  be  required  to  the  extent  practical,  and 
each  right-of-way  granted,  issued,  or  renewed 
pursuant  to  this  title  shall  reserve  to  the 
Secretary  the  right  to  grant  aildlMonwl 
rights-of-way  for  ooupatlble  uses  on  or  adja- 
cent to  such  rlght-oC-w»r- 


Sec.  403.  General  Provisions. — (a)  The 
Secretary  shall  qtectfy  the  boundaries  of  each 
right-of-way  granted.  Issued,  or  renewed  pur- 
suant to  this  title  as  precisely  as  Is  practi- 
cable. Each  right-of-way  shall  be  limited  to 
the  ground  which  the  Secretary  determines: 
( 1 )  will  be  occupied  by  facilities  which  con- 
stitute the  project  few  which  the  right-of- 
way  Is  granted,  issued,  or  renewed,  (2)  to  be 
required  for  the  operation  or  maintenance 
of  the  project,  and  (3)  to  be  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  environment  or  public  safety.  The 
Secretary  may  authorize  the  temporary  \ise 
of  such  additional  lands  as  he  determines  to 
be  reasonably  necessary  for  the  construction, 
operation,  maintenance,  or  termination  of  the 
project  or  a  portion  thereof,  or  for  access 
thereto. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
duration  of  each  right-of-way  or  other  au- 
thorization to  be  granted.  Issued,  or  renewed 
pxirsuant  to  this  title.  In  determining  the 
duration  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  con- 
sideration, among  other  things,  the  cost  of 
any  faculty  placed  on  the  right-of-way  and 
Its  useful  life. 

(c)  Rights-of-way  shaU  be  granted.  Issued, 
or  renewed  pursiuint  to  this  title  under  such 
regulations  or  stipulations.  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title  or  any  other 
law,  and  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  regard- 
ing extent,  duration,  survey,  location,  con- 
struction, maintenance,  and  termination. 

(d)  The  Secretary,  prior  to  granting  or 
Issuing  a  r^ht-of-way  pursuant  to  this  title 
for  a  new  project  which  may  have  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  the  environment,  shall  re- 
quire the  appUcant  to  submit  a  plan  of  con- 
struction, operation,  and  rehabilitation  for 
such  right-of-way  which  shall  comply  with 
stipulations  imposed  or  with  regtilatlons  Is- 
sued by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall 
issue  regulations  or  impose  stipulations 
which  shall  Include,  but  shaU  not  be  limited 
to:  (1)  requirements  to  insure  that  activi- 
ties on  the  right-of-way  will  not  violate  ap- 
plicable air  and  water  quaUty  standards  or 
applicable  transmission,  powerplant,  and  re- 
lated facility  siting  standards  established  by 
or  pursuant  to  law;  (2)  requlrementa  de- 
signed to  control  or  prevent  (A)  damage  to 
the  environment  (including  damage  to  fish 
and  wUdllfe  habitat),  (B)  damage  to  pubUc 
«■  private  property,  and  (C)  hazards  to  pub- 
lic health  and  safety;  and  (3)  requirements 
to  protect  the  Interests  of  Individuals  living 
in  the  general  area  traversed  by  the  right-of- 
way  who  rely  on  the  fish,  wildlife,  and  blotlc 
resources  of  the  area  for  subsistence  pur- 
poses. Such  regulations  shall  be  regularly  re- 
vised. Such  regtUatlons  shaU  be  applicable  to 
every  right-of-way  granted  or  Issued  pursu- 
ant to  this  title  and  to  any  subsequent  re- 
newal thereof,  and  may  be  appUcable  to 
rlghta-of-way  not  granted  or  Issued,  but  re- 
newed pursuant  to  this  title. 

(e)  Mineral  and  vegetative  materials.  In- 
cluding timber,  within  or  without  a  right- 
of-way  granted.  Issued,  or  renewed  pursuant 
to  this  title  may  be  used  or  disposed  of  In 
connection  with  construction  or  other  pur- 
poses only  If  authorization  to  remove  or  use 
such  materials  has  been  obtained  pvu'suani 
to  applicable  laws. 

(f)  No  right-of-way  shaU  be  granted.  Is- 
sued, or  renewed  pursuant  to  this  title  for 
less  than  the  fair  market  value  thereof  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
may,  by  regulation  or,  prior  to  promulgation 
of  such  regulations,  as  a  condition  of  a  right- 
of-way,  require  an  applicant  for  or  holder  of  a 
ri^t-of-way  to  reimburse  the  United  States 
for  all  reasonable  administrative  and  other 
coste  Incurred  in  processing  an  application 
for  such  right-of-way  and  In  Inspection  and 
monitoring  of  construction,  operation,  and 
termination  of  the  facility  pursuant  to  such 


right-of-way:  Provided,  however.  That  such 
coBte  need  not  be  reimbursed  in  any  coopera- 
tive cost  share  right-of-way  program  between 
the  United  States  and  the  header  of  the 
right-of-way:  ProtHded  futher.  That  rights- 
of-way  may  be  granted.  Issued,  or  renewed 
to  State  or  local  govemmente  or  agencies  or 
Instrumentalities  thereof,  or  to  nonprofit 
associations  or  nonprt^t  corporations  which 
are  not  themselves  controlled  or  owned  by 
profitmaklng  corporations  or  business  enter- 
prises, for  such  lesser  charge  as  the  Secre- 
tary finds  equitable  and  In  the  public  In- 
terest. 

(g)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
regulations  specifying  the  extent  to  which 
holders  of  righte-of-way  granted.  Issued,  or 
renewed  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  liable 
to  the  United  States  for  damage  or  Injury 
Incurred  by  the  United  States  in  connection 
with  the  righte-of-way.  The  regulations  shall 
also  specify  the  extent  to  which  such  holders 
shaU  indemnify  or  hold  harmless  the  United 
States  for  UabUltles,  damages,  or  claims  aris- 
ing In  connection  with  the  rlghte-of-way. 

(2)  Any  regulation  or  stipulation  impos- 
ing liability  without  fault  shaU  Include  a 
maximum  limitation  on  damages  commen- 
surate with  the  foreseeable  risks  or  hazards 
presented.  Any  liabUlty  for  damage  or  Injury 
In  excess  of  this  amotuit  shall  be  determined 
by  ordinary  rules  of  negligence. 

(h)  Where  he  deems  It  appropriate,  the 
Secretary  may  require  a  holder  of  a  right-of- 
way  granted,  issued,  or  renewed  piusuant  to 
this  title  to  furnish  a  bond,  or  other  security, 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  to  secure  aU  or 
any  of  the  obligations  imposed  by  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  right-of-way  or  by 
any  nUe  or  regulation  of  the  Secretary. 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall  grant,  Issue,  or  re- 
new a  right-of-way  pursuant  to  this  title 
only  when  he  Is  satisfied  that  the  applicant 
has  the  technical  and  financial  capability  to 
construct  the  project  for  which  the  right-of- 
way  is  requested,  and  In  accord  with  the 
requlrementa  of  this  title. 

Sec.  404.  Terms  and  Conditions. — ^Each 
right-of-way  granted.  Issued  ,or  renewed  pur- 
suant to  this  title'  shall  contain  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  deems  neces- 
sary to:  (1)  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  and  rules  and  regulations  hereunder; 
(2)  iMotect  the  environment;  (3)  protect 
Federal  property  and  monetary  Interests;  (4) 
manage  efficiently  national  resource  lands 
which  are  subject  to  the  right-of-way  or  ad- 
jacent thereto  and  protect  the  other  lawful 
users  of  the  national  resoiu'ce  lands  adjacent 
to  or  traversed  by  said  right-of-way;  (6)  pro- 
tect lives  and  property;  (6)  protect  the  inter- 
este  of  Individuals  living  in  the  general  area 
traversed  by  the  right-of-way  who  rely  on 
the  fish,  wildlife,  and  blotlc  resources  of  the 
area  for  subsistence  purposes;  and  (7)  pro- 
tect the  public  Interest  In  the  national  re- 
source lands. 

Sec.  405.  Suspension  or  Termination  of 
RiGHTs-or-WAT. — ^Abandonment  of  a  right- 
of-way  granted.  Issued,  or  renewed  pursuant 
to  this  title  or  noncompliance  with  any  pro- 
vision of  this  title,  condition  of  the  right-of- 
way,  or  applicable  rule  or  regulation  of  the 
Secretary  may  be  grounds  for  su^ension  or 
termination  of  the  right-of-way  If,  after  due 
notice  to  the  holder  of  the  right-of-way  and 
an  appropriate  administrative  proceeding 
pursuant  to  section  554  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  the  Secretary  determines  that 
any  such  grotind  exlsta  and  that  suspension 
or  termination  is  justified.  No  administra- 
tive proceeding  shall  be  required  where  the 
right-of-way  by  ita  terms  provides  that  it 
terminates  on  the  occurrence  at  a  fixed  or 
agreed-upon  condition,  event,  or  ttane.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  an  immediate  tem- 
porary   suspension    of    activities    within    a 
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rlgtat-oX-way  for  vloUUoa  of  lu  terms  and 
condition*    la    necessary    to    protect    public 
health  or  safety  or  the  environment,  be  may 
abate  such  activities  prior  to  an  administra- 
tive  proceeding.   Prior   to  commencing  any 
proceeding  to  suspend  or  terminate  a  right- 
of-way  the  Secretary  ahaU  give  written  no- 
tice to  the  holder  of  the  ground  or  grounds 
for  such  action  and  shall  give  the  holder  a 
reasonable  time  to  resume  use  of  the  right- 
of-way  or  to  comply  with  this  title,  condi- 
tion, rule,  or  regulation  aa  the  case  may  be. 
Failure  of  the  holder  of  the  right-of-way  to 
use   the   right-of-way   for    the   purpose   for 
which  It  was  granted.  Issued,  or  renewed  for 
any  continuous  five-year  i>erlod  shall  consti- 
tute a  rebuttable  presimiptlon  of  abandon- 
ment of  the  right-of-way:  Provided,  however. 
That  where  the  failure  of  the  bolder  to  use 
the  right-of-way  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  granted.  Issued,  or  renewed  for  any  con- 
tinuous five-year  period  Is  due  to  circum- 
stances not  within  the  holder's  control  the 
Secretary  la  not  required  to  commence  pro- 
ceedings to  suspend  or  terminate  the  right- 
of-way. 

Skc.  400.  Rights-ot-Wat  roa  Federal 
Agenciks. — (a)  The  Secretary  may  reserve 
for  the  use  of  any  department  of  agency  of 
the  United  States  a  right-of-way  over,  upon, 
or  through  national  resource  lands,  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
Impose. 

(a)  Where  a  right-of-way  has  been  re- 
served for  the  use  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  no  action  to  terminate,  or  other- 
wise limit,  that  use  without  the  consent  of 
the  head  of  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec.  407.  CoNVBTANCE  of  Lands. — If,  under 
applicable  law,  the  Secretary  decides  to  trans- 
fer out  of  Federal  ownership,  by  patent,  deed, 
or  otherwise,  any  national  resource  lands  cov- 
ered In  whole  or  In  part  by  a  right-of-way. 
Including  a  right-of-way  granted  under  the 
Act  of  November  16.  1973  (87  SUt.  576),  the 
lands  may  be  conveyed  subject  to  the  right- 
of-way.  If.  however,  the  Secretary  determines 
that  retention  of  Federal  control  over  the 
right-of-way  Is  necessary  to  assure  that  the 
purpcses  of  this  title  will  be  Implemented, 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  right-of-way 
compiled  with,  or  the  national  lands  pro- 
tected, he  shall  (1)  reserve  to  the  United 
States  that  portion  of  the  lands  which  lies 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  right-of-way,  or 
(3)  convey  the  lands.  Including  that  portion 


within  the  boundaries  of  the  right-of-way, 
subject  to  the  right-of-way  and  reserving  to 
the  United  States  the  right  to  enforce  all  or 
any  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  right- 
of-way,  including  the  right  to  renew  It  or  ex- 
tend It  upon  lu  termination  and  to  collect 
rants. 

B*c.  408.  ExuTXNo  Richts-of-Wat. — 
Nothing  in  this  UUe  shall  have  the  effect  of 
terminating  any  right-of-way  or  rlghts-of- 
use  heretofore  Issued,  granted,  or  permitted 
by  the  Secretary.  However,  the  Secretary  may 
terminating  any  righta-of-way  or  rights-of- 
wlth  the  consent  of  the  bolder  thereof  and 
In  Its  stead  Issue  a  right-of-way  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Sxc.  409.  &T\TT  Standards. — The  Secretary 
shall  take  Into  consideration  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable,  comply  with  State  standards 
for  rights-of-way  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  if  those  sUndards  are  for 
similar  purposes  as,  and  more  stringent  tHa^n 
applicable  Federal  standards  and  If  the  na- 
tional resource  lands  are  adjacent  to  lands 
to  which  such  State  standards  apply. 

Sec.  410.  Effect  on  Othes  Laws. — (a)  After 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  no  right- 
of-way  for  the  purposes  listed  In  this  title 
shall  be  granted,  Issued,  or  renewed  over, 
upon,  or  through  national  resource  lands 
except  imder  and  subject  to  the  provisions, 
limitations,  and  condlUons  of  this  title: 
Provided,  That  any  appIlcaUon  for  a  right-of- 
way  filed  under  any  other  law  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  may,  at  the 
applicant's  option,  be  considered  as  an  ap- 
plication under  this  title  or  the  Act  under 
which  the  application  was  filed.  The  Secre- 
tary may  require  the  applicant  to  submit 
any  additional  information  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this 
title. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  UUe  shaU  be  con- 
strued to  preclude  the  use  of  national  re- 
soiuce  lands  for  highway  purposes  pursuant 
to  sections  107  and  317  of  UUe  23,  UnK^d 
States  Code. 

Sec.  411.  iNTOLAaxNCT  Coo«oination. — Ap- 
plicants before  any  Federal  agency  other  than 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  seeking  a 
license,  certificate,  or  other  authority  for  a 
project  which  will  Involve  national  resource 
lands  shall  simultaneously  apply  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  appropriate  authority  to  use 
national  resowce  lands  and  submit  to  the 
Secretary  all  Information  fiirnLshed  to  such 
other  Federal  agency. 


TFTLE  V— CONSTRUCTION  OF  LAW.  PRIS- 

ERVATION  OF  VALID  EXISTINQ  RIOHTa 

AND  REPEAL  OF  LAWS 

Sec.  601.,  Construction  of  Law. — (a)  Ex. 
cept  as  provided  In  section  410.  the  authority 
conferred  upon  the  Secretary  by  this  Act  l« 
In  addlUon  to  all  other  authority  vested  In 
him  by  law.  and  nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  repesa  any  such  other  authority  by 
ImpUcaUon. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  limiting  or  restricting  the  power  and  au- 
thority of  the  United  States,  or — 

(1)  as  affecting  in  any  way  any  law  gov- 
erning appropriaUon  or  use  of,  or  Federal 
right  to,  water  on  national  resource  lands; 

(2)  as  expanding  or  diminishing  Federal 
or  State  Jurisdiction,  responsibility,  inter- 
ests, or  rights  in  water  resources  development 
or  control; 

(3)  as  displacing,  superseding,  UmlUng,  or 
modifying  any  Interstate  compact  or  the 
jurisdiction  or  responsibility  of  any  legally 
established  Joint  or  common  agency  of  two 
or  more  States  or  of  two  or  more  States  and 
the  Federal  Government; 

(4)  as  superseding,  modifying,  or  repeal- 
ing, except  as  specifically  set  forth  In  this 
Act.  existing  laws  applicable  to  the  various 
Federal  agencies  which  are  authorized  to 
develop  or  participate  In  the  development  of 
water  resources  or  to  exercise  licensing  or 
regtdatory  functions  in  relaUon  thereo; 

(6)  as  modifying  the  terms  of  any  inter- 
state compact; 

(6)  as  a  limitation  upon  any  State  criminal 
statute  or  upon  the  police  power  of  the  re- 
spective States,  or  as  derogating  the  authority 
of  a  local  police  officer  In  the  performance  <^ 
his  duties,  or  as  depriving  any  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof  of  any  right  it  may 
have  to  exercise  civil  and  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion on  the  national  resource  lands; 

(7)  aa  affecting  the  Jurisdiction  or  respon- 
sibilities of  the  several  States  with  respect 
to  wildlife  and  fish  In  the  national  resource 
lands;  or 

(8)  as  amending,  limiting,  or  Infringing 
the  existing  laws  providing  grants  of  lands 
to  the  States. 

Sec.  603.  Vald  Existing  Riorts. — All  ac- 
tions by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act  shall 
be  subject  to  valid  existing  rights. 

Sec.  603.  Repeal  of  Laws  Relatino  to  Dis- 
posal OF  National  Resource  Lands. — (a) 
The  following  statutes  or  parts  ot  statutes 
are  repealed: 


Actor 


S«iien 


SUtotsat 
Lsrii 


43U.S.Ce4t 


1.  Homtsfeads" 

Revised  St,!fute  22» 161.171. 

Mir.  3, 1891 S61 S 2S:1097...    161, 162. 

Revised  Statule  2290 162. 

Revised  Statute  2295 163. 

Revised  Statute  2291 164. 

June  6. 1912 153 37:123 164,169. 

211 
May  14. 1880 M 21:141 166.185, 

202.221 

June  6. 1900 ttl 31:6«3 166.2il 

Au|.9, 1912 „.  2M 37:267 

Apr.  6. 1914.„ Si 3«:  312 167. 

Mar.  1,1921 M 41:1193..  . 

Oct.  17,1914 325 38:740 161 

Revised  Statute  2297 169. 

Mar.  3, 1881 U3 21:511 

Oct.  22, 1914 335 3«:766. 170, 

ReviMd  SUtuta  2292 _ ^ 171. 

June  8, 1880 138 „.  21:166 172. 

Revised  Statute  2301 .171 

Mar.  3, 1891 561 6 26:1091 

J>Hi»3.l896 3U 2 29:197 

Reviled  Statute  228S ^ 174. 

■■f.  3, 1891 561 3 26:1097 

llhf.3,1905 1424 33:991 

RaviMd  Statute  2296 175. 

Apr.  28, 1922 155 42:502 

•by  W,  1900 479 1 31:179 179. 


Actel 


Ct«aptw        SeciiM 


StaMeit 
Uffi  43U.S.Cotf* 


Jan.  26, 1901 110 31:740 180. 

Sept  5. 1914 2M 38:712 182. 

Rav(»«l  Stahite  2300 181 

Aug.  31.1918 166 S 40:957 

S«pL1119l8 173 40:960 

Revised  Statute  2302 184,  201. 

July  26. 1892 251 27:270 185. 

Feb.  14, 1920 76 41:434 186. 

Jan.  21, 1922 32 42:358 

Dec  28, 1922 19 42:1067... 

June  12,  1930 471 „ 46:580... 

Feb.  25, 1925 3Z( „ 43:9ei.„ 

June  21, 1934 610 48:1185.. 

May  22. 1902 S21 2. 32:203... 

June  5, 1900 716 31:270... 

Mar.  3. 1875 131 15 18:420.....  189. 

July  4, 1884 180 Only  last  23:96 190. 

Mratrash 
of  sect. 
Mar.  1.1933 160 1 47:1418....  190a. 


187. 
187a. 
I87b. 
188,  217. 


Ttie  following  words  only:  "Provided,  That  no  further  allotmenb  of  lands  to  Indians  on  the 

KMk  domain  shall  be  Made  in  Sao  Juan  County,  Utah,  nor  (hall  lurther  Indian  homesteads 
nude  in  said  county  under  the  Act  of  July  4, 1884  (23  SUL  96;  U.S.C.  title  43,  tec.  190.)" 

Revised  Statutes  2310, 2311 191. 

June  13, 1902 1080 32:384 201 

Msr.  3.1879 191... 20:472 204. 

July  1,1879 CO _ 21:46 205. 
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Act  of 


Cfiapter        Section 


Statute  at 
Large 


43  U.S.  Code 


May  6, 1886 4 88 24:22 206. 

Aug.  21, 1916 361 39:518 207. 

Junes,  1924 240 43:357 208. 

Revised  SUtute  2298 211. 

Aug.  30.1890 837 26:391 212. 

The  following  won);  only:  "No  person  who  shall  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  enter 
upon  any  of  the  public  lands  with  a  view  to  occupation,  entry  or  settlement  under  any  of 
the  land  laws  shall  be  permitted  to  acquire  title  to  more  than  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  in  the  aggregate,  under  all  of  said  laws,  but  this  limitation  shall  not  operate  to  curtail 
the  right  of  any  person  who  has  heretofore  made  entry  or  settlement  on  the  public  lands, 
or  whose  occupation,  entry  or  settlement.  Is  validated  by  this  act." 
Mar.3,1891 561..   17 26:1101.... 

The  following  words  only:  "and  that  the  provision  of  'An  Act  making  appropriations  for 
sundry  civil  expense  of  the  Government  for  the  Nscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-one,  and  for  other  purposes,'  which  reads  as  follows,  viz:  'No  person 
who  shall  after  the  passage  of  this  act  enter  upon  any  of  the  public  lands  witt)  a  view  to 
occupation,  entry  or  settlement  under  any  of  the  land  laws  shall  be  permitted  to  acquire 
title  to  more  than  three  hundied  and  twenty  acres  in  the  aggregate  under  all  said  laws,' 
shall  be  construed  to  include  in  the  maximum  amount  of  lands  the  title  to  which  is  per- 
mitted to  t>e  acquired  by  one  person  only  agricultural  lands  and  not  to  include  lands  entered 
or  sought  to  be  entered  under  mineral  land  laws." 


Apr.  28,  1904 

Aug.  3,  1950 

Mar.  2,  1889 

Feb.  20,  1917 

Mar.  4, 1921 

Feb.  19,  1909 

June  13,  1912.... 

Mar.  3, 1915 

Mar.  3,  1915 

Mar.  4,  1915 

Julys,  1916 

Feb.  11,1913 

June  17,  1910.... 

Mar.  1  1915 

Sept.  5, 1916 

Aug.  10, 1917 

Mar.  4,  1915 

Mar.  4, 1923 

Apr.  28,  1904 

Mar.  2,  1907 

May  29,  1908 

Aug.  24. 1912 

Aug.  22, 1914 

Feb.  25, 1919 

July  3, 1916 

Sept.  29,  1919.... 
Apr.  6,  1922 


Mar.  2, 1889.. 
Dec.  29, 1894. 
July  1,1879.. 
Dec.  20. 1917. 
July  24, 1919. 


Mar.  2. 1932. . . 
May2t,  1934  . 
May  22, 1935.. 
Aug.  19, 1935.. 
Mar.  31. 1938. 


July  30, 1956. 

Mar.  1, 1921 

Apr.  7, 1922 .f 125 

Revised  Statute  2308 


1776 33:527 213. 

521 64:398 

381 6 25:854 214. 

98 39:925 215. 

162 1 41:1433....  216. 

160 35:639 218. 

166 37:132 

84 38:953 

91 38:957 

150 2 38:1163.... 

220 39:344 

39 37:666 218,219. 

298 36:531 219. 

91 38:957 

440 39:724 

52 10 40:275 

150 1 38:1162....  220. 

245 1 42:1445....  222. 

1801 33:547 224. 

2527 34:1224.... 

220 7 35:466 

371 37:499 

270 38:704 231. 

....  21 40:1153.... 

214 39:341 232. 

64. 41:288 233. 

122 42:491 223,272. 

2)3. 

....  381 3 25:854 234. 

....  14 28:599 

....  63 1 21:48 235. 

....  6 40:430 236. 

..  26..........  Nexttolast  41:271 237. 

paragraph 

only. 

....  66 47:59 237a. 

....  320 48:787 237b. 

....  135 49:286 237c. 

....  560 49:659 237d. 

57 52: 149. 


Act  of 


Chapter         Section 


Statute  at 
Large 


43  U.S.  Code 


The  following  words  only:  "And  provided  further.  That  where  soldier's  additional 
homestead  entries  have  been  made  or  initiated  upon  certihcate  of  the  Commissioner  ot 
the  General  Land  Office  of  the  right  to  make  such  entry,  and  there  is  no  adverse  claimant, 
and  such  certificate  is  found  erroneous  or  invalid  for  any  cause,  the  purchaser  thereunder, 
on  making  proof  of  such  purchase,  may  perfect  his  title  by  payment  of  the  Government 
price  for  the  land;  but  no  person  shall  be  permitted  to  acquire  more  than  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  public  land  through  the  location  of  any  such  certificate." 
Aug.  18,1894 301 Only  last  28:397 276. 

paragraph 

of  Section 

headed 

"Surveying 

the  Pjublic 

Lands." 

Revised  Statute  23tS 277. 

Revised  SUtute  2307 271 

Sept.  21. 1922 357 42:990 

Sept.  27, 1944 421 58:747 279-283. 

June  25, 1946. 474 60:308 279. 

May  31, 1947 88 61:123 279.  280. 

282. 
June  18, 1954 306 68:253 279.282. 


June  3,  1948 399. 

Dec.  29,  1916 9  .. 

Feb.  28,  1931 328. 

June  9,  1933 53.. 

June  6,  1924 274. 


1-8. 


62;  305 283,  284. 

39:862 291-298. 

46: 1454....  291. 

48: 119 291. 

46:469 292. 


Apr.  20, 1936 239 49:1235. 


237e. 


1,2,4 70:715 237  f.g.h. 

41:1202...-  238. 

42:492 

239. 

June  16, 1898 458 30:473 240. 

Aug.  29, 1916 420 39:671 

Apr.7,  l930 108....- 46:144 241 

Mar.11933 198 47:1424....  243a. 

Mar.  11879 192 20:472 251. 

Mar.2. 1889 381 7 25:855 252. 

Junell878 152 20:91 251 

Revised  Statute  2294 254 

May  26, 1890 355 26:121 

Mar.  11, 1902.  182 32:63 

Mar.  4, 1904 394 33:59 

Feb.  23, 1923 105 42:1281.... 

Revised  SUtute  2293 255. 

Oct  6, 1917 86 40:391 

Mar.  4, 1913 ^ 149 Only  last  37:925 256. 

paragraph  of 

section 

beaded 

"Public  Land 

Service  " 

May  13, 1932 L 178 '. 47:153 256a. 

June  16, 1933 99 48:274 

July  26, 1935 1 419 49:504 

June  16, 1937 361 50:303 

Aug.  27. 1935 776 49:909 256b. 

Sept  30, 1890 J.  Res.  89 26:664....  261. 

Juno  16, 1880 244 21:287 263. 

Apr.  18, 1904 25 33:589 

Revised  Statute  2304 271, 

Mar.  i,  1901 674 31:847 271.272. 

Revised  Statute  2305_ 27t 

Feb.  25. 1919 37 40:1161 272a. 

Dec  28, 1922 19 .....  42:1067 

Revised  Statute  2306 274. 

Mar.  11893 208 27:593 275. 


Oct  25, 1918 195 40:1016....  291 

Sept  29, 1919 63 41:287 294,295. 

Mar.  4.  1921.. 245 2 42:1445....  302. 

Aug.  21. 1916 361 39:518 1075. 

Aug.  28, 1937 876 3 50:875 1181c. 

S.'ile  and  Disposal  Laws: 

Mar.  11891 561 9 26:1099....  671. 

Revised  Statute  2354 671 

Revised  Statute  2355 674. 

May  18,  1898 344 2 30:418 675. 

Revised  Statute  2365 676. 

Revised  Statute  2357 678. 

June  15, 1880 227 14 21:238 679,680. 

Mar.2, 1889 381 4 25:854 681. 

Mar.  1,1907 2286... 34:1052....  682. 

June  1,1938 317 52:609 628a  e. 

July  14, 1945. 298.. 59:467 

Junes,  1954 270 68:239 

(Jevised  Statute  2361 6f«. 

Revised  Statute  2362 689. 

Revised  Statute  2363 690. 

Reused  Statute  2368. 691. 

Revised  Statute  2366 692. 

Revised  Statute  2369 691 

Revised  Statute  2370 694. 

Revised  Statute  2371 695. 

Revised  Statute  2374 696. 

Revised  Statute  2372 697. 

Feb.  24,  1909 181 35:645      .. 

May  21, 1926 353 Thetwopro-         44:591 

vises  only. 

Revised  Statute  2375 691 

Revised  Statute  2376 : 699. 

Mar.  2,  1889 381 1 25:854 700. 

3.  Towtisite  Reservation  and  Sale: 

Revised  Statute  2380 71L 

Revised  Statute  2381 712. 

Revised  Statute  2382 711 

Aug.  24,  1954 904 68:792 

Revised  Statute  2383 714. 

Revised  Statute  2384 715. 

Revised  Statute  2386 717. 

Revised  Statute  2387 718. 

Revised  Statute  2388 719. 

Revised  Statute  2389 720. 

Revised  Statute  2391 721. 

Revised  Statule  2392 722. 

Revised  Statute  2393 723. 

Revised  Statute  2394 724. 

Mar.  11877 113 1,14 19:392 725-727. 

Mar.  11891 561 16 26:1101....  721 

July!  1914 138 38:454 730. 

Feb. 9  1901 531 32:820 731. 

4.  Drainage  Under  State  Laws: 

May  20,  1908 181 1-7 35:171 1021-1027. 

Mar.  11919 113 40:1321....  1028. 

May  1,1958 P.L.  85-387 72:99 1029-10J4. 

Jan.  17, 1920 47 41:392 1041-1048. 

5.  Abandoned  Military  Reservation: 

Julys,  1884 214 5 23:104....  1074. 

Aug.  21, 1916 361 39:518 1075. 

Mar.  11893 208 27:593 1076. 

The  foHovring  words  only:  "Provided,  That  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  by  procla- 
mation to  withhold  from  sale  and  grant  for  public  use  to  the  municipal  corporation  in  which 
the  same  Is  situated  all  or  any  portion  of  any  abandoned  military  reservation  not  exceeding 
twenty  acres  in  one  place." 

Aug.  21 1894 314 28:491 1077.1071 

Feb.  11, 1903 543 32:822....  1079. 

Feb.  15, 1895 92 28:664....  1080, 1077. 

Apr.  21 1904 14K 33:306 1081. 

6.  Public  Lands;  Oklahoma: 

May2, 1890 182 Last  paragraph     26:90 1091-1094, 

of  aec  18  1096, 

and  sees.  20,  1097. 

21, 22, 24, 
27. 

Mar.  11891 543 16 26:1026....  1098. 
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Actif 

CiMpttr        SkUm 

Uffi           43U4.C0* 

Aut7. 1M6 

.....>..  7R........  1, 1. 

..  (0: 172 lldO-llOl. 

Aut3, 1955 

Mi,  14,  18M. 

4M. 1^ 

..  M:  445 U02-1102I. 

W 

..  26: 109 1111-1117. 

S«pt.  1,  IMS 

J.Bm.4 

..  a:U 1I18L 

May  11,  im 

1« 1,1- 

..  29:116....  1119. 

Jm.  18,1W7 

•  >t«2ll»97 

« l-Jt«.7 

..  29:  490 1131-1134. 

t r... 

..  30:  105 

r.  1.1899 

32S 

..  30:9(6 

7.  M.M  of  Isolated  Tracts: 

Revised  Statute  2455.. 

1171. 

Feb.  26,1895 

m 

..  28:687 

June  2/,  1906 

39M 

..  34:517 

Mar.  28,  19U 

"       •;  ' 

.  37:77 

Mar.  9, 1928 

M4 :::::::::. 

..  45:253 

June  28.  1934 

MS 14. 

.  48: 1274.... 

July  30.  1947 

3n 

.  61:630 

Apr.  24,  1928 

.  45:457 117U 

May  23,  1930 

3U 

.  46:377 1171b. 

Feb.  4, 1919 

May  16,  1920 

U 

.  40:1059....  1172. 

17t 

.  41:595 1173. 

Aug.  11,  1921 

a. 

.  42: 159 1175. 

May  19,  1926 

SJJ 

.  44:566..    .  U76. 

Feb.  14,1931 

170 

.  46: 1105-...  1177. 

8.  Alaska  Special  Laws: 

Mar.  3,  1891 

May  25. 1926 

561 11 

.  26: 1099....  732. 

379 

.  44:629 733-736. 

May  29. 1963 

P.LS»-34 

77:52    . 

jMjy24, 1947 

305 

.  61:414 738. 

May  14. 1898 

m. I 

.  30:  409 27a 

Mar.  3, 1903 

we 

.  32: 1028     . 

Acitf 


Statute  at 
Laiii 


«3U.S.C«dt 


A»r.  29. 1950 

Anf.  3,1956 

A»r.  29. 19S9. 

July  II,  1956 


137 1™ 

4N 

—  i»::::::::"m:: 

571 2. 


July  8. 1916 22t 

iuM28, 1918 110 

July  n.  1956 571 l.„ 

Mar.  8. 1922 9S 1... 

Au|.  23, 1958 P.LB-72S.  1.4. 

Au|.  17.  1961 P.Lt7-I47..7... 

Oct  3,  1962 P.L  57-742. 

Apr.  13. 1926 m 

Apr.  29. 1950 IM I... 

May  14, 1898 29S ».. 


64:94... 

69: 444.. 

64:95..„ 

.  70:  SO... 


39:257... 

40:632._ 

70:525... 
42:  415_. 
72: 730... 
75: 354... 
7S:  740... 
44:  243... 
64:93.... 


Mar.  3, 1927 323 

May  26, 1934 357 

Au|.23,1955 PX.8S-725.  3.. 

Mar.  3, 1891 561 13. 

Au|.  30, 1949 521 


30: 413. 


44:1364. 

48:809.. 

72:  730... 

26: 1100.. 

63:679... 


July  19. 1963 P.L.  88-66 

Pittman  Underground  Watar  Act: 

Sept.  22, 1K2 400 


77:  80... 
42:1012. 


.  270.  687t-2. 

657»-L 
270-7. 
270-8. 

Z7»-U. 
27044 

270-lL 

270-11 

270-15. 

270-16, 
270-17. 

27M. 
C57ito 
(57»^ 


6S7»^. 
6S7bto 

6S7b-4. 
6S7b-5. 


...  356. 


(b)  Section  7  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act 
(48  Stat.  1269,  1272),  as  amended  by  section 
2  oX  the  Act  of  Jiine  26,  1936  (49  Stat.  1976), 
Is  further  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  author- 
ized, In  his  discretion  to  examine  and  classify 
any  lands  withdrawn  or  reserved  by  Execu- 
tive order  of  November  26,  1934  (numbered 
6910),  and  amendments  thereto,  and  Ex- 
ecutive order  of  February  6,  1935  (numbered 
6964),  or  within  a  grazing  district,  which 
are  more  valuable  or  suitable  for  any  other 
use  than  for  the  use  provided  for  under  this 
Act.  or  proper  for  acquisition  in  satisfaction 
of  any  outstanding  lieu,  exchange  or  land 
grant,  and  to  open  such  lands  to  disposal 
in  accordance  with  such  classification  under 
applicable  public  land  laws.  Such  lands  shall 
not  be  subject  to  disposition  until  after  the 
same  have  been  classified  and  opened  to 
disposal.". 

(c)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  March  8,  1922 
(42  Stat.  415,  416).  as  amended  by  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  August  23,  1958  (72  Stat.  730). 
Is  further  amended  to  read : 

"The  coal,  oil.  or  gas  deposits  reserved  to 
the  United  States  In  accordance  with  the 
Act  of  March  8.  1922  (42  Stat.  415) .  as  added 
to  by  the  Act  of  August  17,  19«1  (76  Stat. 
384).  and  amended  by  the  Act  of  October  3. 


1962  (76  SUt.  740) ,  shall  tw  subject  to  dis- 
posal by  the  United  States  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  laws  applicable  to 
coal,  oil.  or  gas  deposits  or  coal.  oil.  or  gas 
lands  In  Alaska  In  force  at  the  time  of  such 
disposal.  Any  person  qualified  to  acquire  coal. 
oU,  or  gas  deposits,  or  the  right  to  mine  or 
remove  the  coal  or  to  drill  for  and  remove 
the  oU  or  gas  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  the  right  at  all  times  to 
enter  upon  the  lands  patented  under  the 
Act  of  March  8,  1922.  as  amended,  and  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  hereof,  for 
the  purpose  of  prospecting  for  coal,  oil,  or 
gas  therein,  upon  the  approval  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  of  a  bond  or  undertaking 
to  be  filed  with  him  as  security  for  the  pay- 
ment of  all  damages  to  the  crops  and  Im- 
provements on  such  lands  by  reason  of  such 
prospecting.  Any  person  who  has  acquired 
from  the  United  States  the  coal,  oU.  or  gas 
deposits  in  any  such  land,  or  the  right  to 
mine,  drill  for,  or  remove  the  same,  may  re- 
enter and  occupy  so  much  of  the  surface 
thereof  Incident  to  the  mining  and  removal 
of  the  coal,  oil,  or  gas  therefrom,  and  mine 
and  remove  the  coal  or  drill  for  and  remove 
oil  and  gas  upon  payment  of  the  damages 
caused  thereby  to  the  owner  thereof,  or 
upon  giving  a  good  and  sufficient  bond  or 


undertaking  in  an  action  Instituted  In  any 
competent  court  to  ascertain  and  fix  said 
damages:  Provided.  That  the  owner  under 
such  limited  patent  shall  have  the  right  to 
mine  the  coal  for  use  on  the  land  for  do- 
mestic purposes  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
disposal  by  the  United  States  of  the  coal 
deposits:  Provided  further.  That  nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  authorizing 
the  exploration  upon  or  entry  of  any  coal 
deposits  withdrawn  from  such  exploration 
and  purchase.". 

(e)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  Augiist  30, 
1949  (63  Stat.  679),  is  amended  to  read: 

"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
Act  of  Congress  to  the  contrary,  any  person 
who  prospects  for,  mines,  or  removes  any 
minerals  from  any  land  disposed  of  under 
the  Act  of  August  30,  1949  (63  Stat.  679). 
shall  be  liable  for  any  damage  that  may  be 
caused  to  the  value  of  the  land  and  tangible 
Improvements  thereon  by  such  prospecting 
for,  mining,  or  removal  of  minerals.  Nothing 
m  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  Impair 
any  vested  right  In  existence  on  August  30, 
1940.". 

Sec.  504.  Repeal  or  Laws  RzuiTiiiia  to  Ao- 

MINISTRATION  OF  NATIONAL  RESOUXCX  ItANOS.— 

The  foUowlng  statutes  or  parts  <rf  sUtutea 
are  repealed: 


AetsI 


Ciiaplef 


Sactien 


SUtute  at 
Uf|a 


43  U.S.  Coda 


Mar.  2. 1899  .. 
June  28,  1934. 
June  26,  1936. 


174 28:744 176. 

565 5 a:  1272...  315g. 


5«2. 


JwM  19, 1948 S4S 

July  9. 1962. P.L  87-524. 

Aug.  24, 1937 744 

Mar.  3, 1909 271 


49:1»6. 
me  I. 
62:533 
76: 140'        315g-l. 

50: 748 315p. 

35:545....  772. 


2d  proviso 

June 25. 1910 J.  Ras.40. .'*. 36:554 

June  21, 1934 689 «:1155."  571a 

Revised  Statut:  2447 Il5U 

Revised  Statute  2448 *  1152. 

^"•^  W-,i ^ ii-e.""."  1153.1154. 

iJ"  ?8,   879 30 20:274....  115^ 

May  30, 1894 87 25:54...  .  1156. 

Revuid  Statute  2450 116? 

r»b  27 1877 60 1 :.::::'i9i244::::: 

The  foHowIni  words  only:  "Section  twenty-foor  hundred  and  IWy  is  amended  by 
striking  oet  in  tlM  fourth  hne  the  words  'Secretary  of  the  Treasury"  and  inserting  the 
words  Seaetary  of  the  Interior'  ". 


Actor 


Chaplar 


Sactiea 


SUtutaat 
Larfa 


43  U.S.  0>de 


Feb.  27  1877  69  1  19-144 

Revised  SUtula  2451 lie. 

The  following  words  only:  "Sactlos  twanty-fber  hundred  and  BWy'-eiii  Is  amended  by 
striking  out.  in  the  first  and  second  lines,  the  words  Secretary  of  th«  Treasury'  and 
inserting  the  words  'Secretary  of  the  Interior'  ", 

Revised  Statute  2456 ilfii 

Sept  20, 1922 350 42:Kl'7'.V  " 

The  words  "...  and  sactiont  2450, 2451,  and  2456  ba  amended  to  raad  as  follows :"  and 
all  words  following  in  tile  Act 

Revised  Statute  2457 1164. 

M«  3,  1891 Ml 7 26:"lW8'.::.  1165. 

Revised  Statute  2471 1191^ 

Revised  Statute  2472 II,  1192. 

Revised  Statute  2473 .    _  1193. 

July  14. 1960 P.L86-649...  in-202(a).       74:506 1361. 1362. 

20S-204(a),  1363-13i3, 

301-303. 

Sept.  26, 1970 P.L.  91-429 84:885....  1362ik 

July  31, 1939 401 1,2. 53:1144 


Sec.  805.  Repeal  or  Laws  Helatino  to  RiCHTS-or-WAT.— (a)  Hi*  foUowlng  statutM  or  puts  <rf  statotas  are  rapesled  buotar  u  they 
apply  to  national  resource  lands: 
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Act  of 


Chapter 


43UJS.Cade 


|aviiadSUtutas2339 _ _ 661. 

The  follewinf  weitfa'eiriy :  "and  Mm  ri(M-ef-way  for  Mm  CMMtadios  af  dttdMB  and  canaU 
for  the  puraoaa  haratn  spadtiad  ia  adiaoaitodied  and  cenfinMd:  bst  wiMMuar  asy  paiaoM, 
in  the  construction  of  any  ditch  or  canal,  injures  or  daeiatas  the  possasaioa  of  any  sattlaf 
en  the  pabtic  domain,  the  party  coaimitting  sach  injury  or  damage  shall  l>e  liable  to  the  party 
injured  for  sucli  injury  or  damage." 

Revised  Statutes  2340 661. 

The  follawini  words  only:  ",  ar  ri(hts  to  ditdias  and  reservoirs  used  in  connection  with 
such  water  rigttts,". 

reb.26,1897 339 „ 29:599 664. 

Mar.  3, 1899 X- <" » 30:1233 665,958(16 

U.S.C  U5). 

The  following  words  only:  "that  in  the  form  provided  by  eiistinc  law  the  Saaalary  al  the 

Interior  may  fHe  and  approve  surveys  and  plats  of  any  right-of-way  Tor  a  wagon  road,  railroad, 

er  other  highway  over  and  acruM  any  forest  reservation  or  reservoir  site  when  in  his  judgment 

the  public  interests  will  not  be  injuriously  aflected  thereby." 

Mar.3. 18?5 152 18:  «2 934-939. 

Hay  14, 1898 L 299 2-9 30:409 942-1  to 

942-9. 


Feb.  27, 1901 1 614.. 

June  26, 1906 1 3548. 


r 


31:815. 
34:481. 


943. 
.  944. 


Act  el 


Svtwn 


statute  at 

Larta  43  U.S.  Coda 


Mar.  3, 1851 

Mar.4,1917 

May  0^1926 

Mar.  L 1921 

Jan.  13. 1897. 


S51 n-a 2S:11« 946-949. 

154 1 39: 1197 

405 44:668 

93 41: 1154 950. 

. 11 29:484 952-955. 

Mar.  3, 1923 215 42:1437 

Jan.  21, 1895 — 37 28:635 951,956,957. 

May  14. 1896 179 29:120 

May  11. 1898 292 30:404 

Mar.4,1917 184 2 39:1197 

Fa»».15.1901 372 31:790 959(16 

as.c.79, 

522>. 

Mar. 4, 1911 238 ..  36:U53 961(16 

U.S.C.  5. 
420,  523). 
Only  the  last  two  paragraphs  onder  the  subheading  "Improvement  o!  tlw  NaUooal  Farests" 
under  the  heading  "Faiast  Service." 

May  27. 1952 338 66:95 

May  21, 1896 2U 29:127 962-465. 

Apr.  12, 1910 155 36:296 966-970. 


(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  foUowlng 
statute  is  repealed  In  Its  entirety,  subject  to 
vaUd  existing  rlght& 


Act  of 


Chap-    Sac-       Statute 

ter     tion     at  Large        U.S.  Code 


Revised  Statute  2477 43U.S.C.932 

Mr.  HASKKI.T..  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  tlie  vote  by  whidi  the  bill 
was  i>assed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  tech- 
nical and  clerical  corrections  in  the  en- 
grossment of  8.  507. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WORLD    HABITAT   DAY 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  resolution  which  would  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Senate  that-  the 
President  of  the  United  States  should 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  Feb- 
ruary 29.  1976.  as  "World  Habitat  Day." 
Because  of  time  considerations — ^Febru- 
ary 29  is  this  coming  Sunday — I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution  be 
given  immediate  consideration. 

I  have  cleared  this  with  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
that  resolution  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFXC^ER.  May  we 
have  order?  I  cannot  hear  the  Senator 
from  Alabama.  May  we  have  order? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  send  the  resolution 
to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICJER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  derk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  398)  exprseslng  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  President  should 
Issue  a  proclamation  designating  February 
29,  1976.  as  "World  Habitat  Day." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

CTCSa 281— Part  4 


tSi.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  simple  resolution.  Its  purpose  is  to 
have  February  29  named  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  "World  Habitat  Day"  and  thus 
bring  attention  to  the  concerted  effort 
of  the  nations  of  the  world  to  help  re- 
solve human  settlement  problems.  A  sim- 
ilar proclamation  is  being  made  by  na- 
tions all  over  the  world  who  have  joined 
together  under  United  Nations  auspices 
to  convene  a  Habitat  Conference  on 
Human  Settlemtents  in  Vancouver,  Can- 
ada, from  May  30  to  June  11, 1976.  Some 
140  nations  will  meet  to  exchange  solu- 
tions of  human  settlement  problems  and 
to  help  develop  plans  of  action  to  solve 
these  problems.  Proclaiming  a  World 
Habitat  Day  is  to  bring  attention  to  the 
forthcoming  meeting  and  to  raise  world 
consciousness  to  the  serious  human  set- 
tlement issues  facing  the  nations  of  the 
world,  including  our  own  Nation. 

Mr.  president,  one  of  the  great  bene- 
fits of  this  CMiference  Is  the  format 
wtiicYi  requires  each  nation  to  review  its 
own  housing  and  xuisan  problems  and 
the  policies  of  its  government  to  help 
resolve  these  problems.  Each  natkm  is 
being  requested  to  submit  a  report  to  the 
Conference  on  its  policies  and  programs 
with  respect  to  these  issues.  If  nothbog 
else  is  accomplished  by  the  Conference, 
this  alone  can  make  a  tremmdous  con- 
tribution toward  Improving  the  quality 
of  life  throughout  the  world.  Before 
problems  can  be  solved,  they  must  first 
be  studied  and  attention  brought  to  them 
for  the  leadership  of  the  Nation  to  see 
and  understand. 

I  believe  this  feature  of  the  Confer- 
ence is  particularly  beneficial  io  our 
United  States.  Like  other  nations,  we. 
too,  are  being  forced  to  look  at  our  prob- 
lems and  to  submit  a  report  on  what 
Is  being  done  about  them.  Already,  in 
preparation  of  the  U.S.  report,  hundreds 
of  meetings  have  been  held  throughout 
our  land,  the  net  result  of  which  can  be 
extremely  helpful  with  respect  to  un- 
derstanding better  our  own  needs  and 
examining  the  policies  of  our  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  the  solution  of  those 
needs.  One  of  the  most  beneficial  by- 
products of  the  requirement  for  a  U.S.  re- 
port is  the  intention  of  our  Government 
to  include  the  1976  Report  on  National 
Growth  and  Devd(H>ment  This  is  ttie 
biennial  report  to  the  CcHigress  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  title  VII  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Uri>an  Development  Act  of  1970. 


The  first  two  reports  to  Congress  have 
been  most  disappointing  in  carrying  out 
the  intent  of  the  law  that  such  a  report 
help  provide  guidance  on  our  Nation's 
future  growth  and  development. 

However,  because  of  the  attenUtm  that 
Habitat  has  placed  on  this  report,  the 
administration  has  taken  great  pains 
to  prepare  a  document  that  tndy  reflects 
the  original  intent  of  Congress  that  a 
well  conceived  and  productive  report  be 
prepared  which  can  form  the  basis  for 
the  development  of  govemmoital  policy 
for  the  future  growth  of  our  Nation.  The 
report  is  due  by  the  end  of  this  month, 
and  we  are  looking  forward  to  receiving 
it. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  prepared  a  set 
of  questions  and  answers  on  Habitat. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Recoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Questions  and  Answess  on  "Habitat" 

What  Is  Habitat? 

Habitat  Is  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  Human  Settlements.  It  wUl  take  place  In 
Vancouver,  Canada.  May  31  through  June  H 
1976. 

What  is  a  human  settlement? 

A  human  settlement  Is  any  place  humans 
work,  live  and  play.  The  term  refers  to  all 
the  physical  facfUtles  and  service  Institutions 
required  by  humans — whether  they  live  In 
great  cities,  towns  or  villages.  Included  are 
housing,  energy  supply,  work,  transport,  com- 
munications, water  sanitation,  education, 
health,  protection,  government,  law,  eco- 
nomic management,  and  facilities  for  leis- 
ure, recreation  and  the  arts. 

How  did  the  Habitat  Conference  come 
about? 

At  the  1972  Stockholm  Conference  on  the 
Human  Environment  one  of  the  main  agenda 
items  was  himian  settlements.  It  was  felt 
that  more  time  should  be  devoted  to  it  at 
some  later  date.  Subsequently,  Canada  pro- 
posed to  host  a  ccxiference  on  himian  settle- 
ments and  the  offer  was  accepted  by  the 
United  Nations. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  Habitat? 

The  purpose  of  Habitat  is  to  draw  Inter- 
national attention  to  the  chaUenges  and  op- 
portunities of  a  rapidly  urbanising  world. 
Habitat  wiU  focus  on  stdutions  to  problems 
of  human  settlements.  Its  purpose  wlU  be  to 
provide  nations  with  the  opportunity  to  ez- 
cha^ge  knowledge  and  experience  which  has 
been  effective  In  Improving  the  quality  of  life 
in  human  settlements. 

What  will  Habitat  achieve? 

Habitat  will  seek  to  promote  greater  aware- 
ness of  settlement  problems.  Issues  and  solu- 
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tlona  among  th«  140  member  countries  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  will  encourage  govern- 
ments at  all  leveU  to  view  settlements  Issues 
comprehensively  and  to  make  the  Improve- 
ment of  human  settlements  a  priority  con- 
cern. 

What  good  is  a  lot  of  talk? 
How  else  can  the  world's  settlement  prob- 
lems be  tackled?  They  are  too  great  for  any 
person  to  tackle  single  handed,  so  experts 
and   govemments  have   to   talk    wltti   each 
other.  Understanding  other  people's  problems 
helps    in    the    understandUig   of   one's    own 
problems.    Ezchangirvg    experience    on    dif- 
ferent solutions  is  fruitful  talk.  Before  the 
Stockholm  Conference,  few  governments  gave 
priority   to   the   natural  environment;    now 
virtually  all  do.  Human  settlements  need  the 
atLiae  attention. 
Can  anyone  go  to  Habitat? 
Basically,  it's  a  conference  of  governments 
from  around  the  world  and  participants  are 
nominated  as  members  of  national  delega- 
tions.   Concurrently,    also    in   Vancouver,   a 
parallel  conference — "Habitat  Forum" —  will 
provide    a    meeting   place    for    non-govern- 
mental   organizations    and    Individuals    at 
Jericho  Beach-Park.  This  will  draw  repre- 
sentatives from  national  and  international 
non -governmental     organizations.     Habitat 
Forum  wlU  run  from  May  27  to  June  11.  It 
starts  before  the  governmental  conference  In 
order  to  have  time  to  prepare  recommenda- 
tions for  the  official  delegates  participating 
at  the  Habitat  Conference. 
What  is  the  U.S.  preparation  for  Habitat? 
The  Department  of  State  is  coordinating 
the  VS.  Oovemment  effort  at  the  conference 
with  assistance  from  several  other  Federal 
agencies  and  an  advisory  committee  of  non- 
governmental organizations. 

The  Habitat  National  Center  has  been 
established  by  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  several  Federal  agencies  to  provide 
Information  on  Habitat  and  Habitat  Forum 
and  to  stimulate  public  awareness  and  dis- 
cussion of  human  settlements  in  the  United 
States.  The  Center  is  located  at  1111 
Eighteenth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036.  Phone  (202)   264-7616. 

The  V3.  will  submit  four  films  to  the  Con- 
ference on  the  following  topics:  urban  and 
environmental  management  technology; 
cltteen  Involvement  in  public  decision 
making;  energy  and  resource  conservation  In 
human  settlements;  and  U.S.  International 
programs  in  the  field  of  human  settlements. 
Each  nation  participating  in  Habitat  hp- 
selected  examples  of  solutions  to  humau 
settlement  problems.  The  official  U.S.  demon- 
stration program  to  Habitat  is  Horizons  on 
Display,  which  features  two  hundred  projects 
across  the  United  States.  Vlsitw  services  will 
be  available  at  each  of  these  projects  so  that 
our  citizens  and  foreign  visitors  can  see  these 
solutions  at  work. 

Developed  and  develc^lng  countries  are  ex- 
periencing problems  of  rural-urban  migra- 
tion, environmental  pollution.  Inadequate 
housing,  lU-bealth,  unemployment,  and 
population  overcrowding.  Over  half  of  all 
people  on  earth  today,  are  ill-fed.  Ill-clothed 
and  ill-boused.  If  present  trends  continue, 
within  the  next  25-30  years,  our  world  popu- 
lation will  double.  To  keep  pace  with  this 
explosion,  ten  times  more  major  cities  will 
be  created  than  in  all  of  hUtory.  By  the  year 
2000  we  must  biUld  the  equivalent  of  300 
cities  of  over  1  million  population. 

Are  we  to  be  inundated  by  these  prob- 
lems? Not  If  Governments  act  now  to  find 
.solutions  and  establish  practices  for  imple- 
menting them. 

Habitat  has  three  basic  messages:  First, 
that  the  time  has  come  lor  the  nations  of 
the  wcwld  to  give  priority  to  the  question  of 
how  and  where  people  Uve  whether  It's  In 
cities,  r\u»l  vlUages,  or  squatter  settlements. 
Second,  that  human  settlement  Issues — s\ich 
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as  shelter,  y  ;.ulatlon,  environment,  energy, 
land  use,  social  services  and  citisen  par- 
ticipation in  decision-making — are  Inter- 
related and  this  needs  to  be  reflected  In  pub- 
lic poUcies.  Third,  that  human  settlement 
problems  can  be  solved  with  existing  tech- 
nology and  resources  If  we  have  the  social 
and  political  commitment  to  do  so. 

Habitat:  The  United  Nations  Conference 
on  Human  Settlements  will  be  held  In  Van- 
couver, Canada  from  May  31-June  11,  1976. 
It  will  be  the  first  world  conference  to  focus 
specifically  on  Improving  the  quality  of  life 
In  a  rapidly  urbanizing  world. 

Habitat  will  employ  a  wholistlc  approach, 
addre.s.'Jlng  the  Interface  between  the  natural, 
built,  social,  economic  and  political  environ- 
ments in  urban  and  rural  settlements.  It  will 
be  a  global  exchange  of  ideas,  techniques  and 
systems  for  solving  human  settlement  prob- 
lents,  which  may  be  replicated  throughout 
the  world.  Each  country  will  contribute  film 
presentations,  a  national  report,  and  an  in 
situ  demonstration  program  to  this  exchange 
of  knowledge  and  experience. 

In  preparation  for  the  conference,  nations 
around  the  world  will  be  observing  Habitat 
Day  on  February  29.  The  resolution  I  am  in- 
troducing today  proposes  that  Februeu-y  29 
be  designated  as  World  HablUt  Day  In  the 
United  SUtes. 

Habitat  Is  not  Just  another  International 
conference.  It  Is  an  opportunity  to  raise  na- 
tional awareness  of  human  settlements  is- 
sues among  the  public  and  at  all  levels  of 
government. 

The  designation  of  World  Habitat  Day  wUl 
contribute  to  the  urban  consciousness-rais- 
ing process  which  we  must  now  begin  in 
earnest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  398)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  398 

Whereas  Habitat,  the  UrUted  Nations  Con- 
ference on  Human  Settlement,  will  take 
place  from  May  31  to  June  11,  1976,  In  Van- 
couver, British  Columbia,  Canada; 

Whereas  the  Conference  will  draw  to- 
gether some  140  of  the  member  countries  of 
the  United  Nations  to  exchange  solutions  to 
settlement  problems; 

Whereas  Habitat  is  the  capstone  In  a  series 
of  United  Nations  conferences  dealing  with 
problems  of  the  environment,  population, 
food,  and  the  status  of  women; 

Whereas  the  central  concern  and  focus  of 
Habitat  Is  the  Improvement  of  the  quality 
of  life  in  human  settlements  including  In- 
terrelated subjects  such  as  national  growth 
policy,  settlement  planning,  shelter,  trans- 
portation, energy,  land  use,  the  environment, 
and  citizen  Involvement: 

Whereas  the  Habitat  Conference  presents 
an  opportunity  for  oxir  Nation  to  examine  Its 
hotislng  and  human  settlement  needs  and  to 
stimulate  the  development  of  plans  to 
achieve  the  national  housing  goal  of  a  decent 
home  and  a  suitable  living  environment  for 
every  American  family;  and 

Whereas  many  nations  have  already  desig- 
nated February  29  as  "World  Habitat  Day": 
Now,  therefore,  l)e  it 

Resolved,  That  in  order  to  give  appropri- 
ate recognition  to  the  Importance  of  the 
quality  of  life  In  human  settlements  and 
the  beneficial  contributions  that  the  Habi- 
tat Conference  will  make  toward  improving 
the  quality  of  life  in  our  Nation  and  the 
World,  It  Is  thi  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
President  should  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating February  29,  1976,  as  "World  Habitat 
Day",  and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  interested  groups  and 
organizations  to  observe  that  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 


Sbc.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President. 


FEDERAL    EMPLOYEES'    POLITICAL 
ACTIVITIES  ACT  OP  1975 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed   to  the  consideration  of  HR 
8617,  which  the  clerk  shaU  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
A  blU    (H.K.  8617)    to  restore   to  Federal 
civilian  and  Postal  Service  employees  their 
rights  to  participate  voluntarily,  as  private 
citizens.  In  the  political  processes  of  the  Na- 
tion,  to  protect  such  employees  from  im- 
proper political  solicitations,  and  for  other 
purix>ses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  with  amend- 
ments, as  follows : 

On  page  5,  beginning  with  line  8,  Insert 
the  following : 

"(b)  Nothing  In  this  section  authorizes 
the  use  by  any  employee  of  any  Information 
coming  to  him  in  the  course  of  his  employ- 
ment or  official  duties  for  any  purpose  where 
otherwise  prohibited  by  law. 

On  page  6.  at  the  beginning  of  line  13, 
strike  '  "(b)"  and  insert  "  "(c)  "; 

On  page  6,  In  line  22,  strike  "duty,  etc.;" 
and  Insert  "duty;"; 

On  page  8.  beginning  In  line  17.  strike 
out:  "occurs.  The  preceding  sentence  shall 
not  apply  to  the  extent  an  employee  U  other- 
wise on  leave." 

And  Insert  In  lieu  thereof:  "occurs,  unless 
the  employee  Is  otherwise  on  leave." 

On  page  9,  In  line  9,  strike  "foregoing"; 

On  page  10,  in  line  11,  strike  "year,"  "  and 
Insert  "year."; 

On  page  13,  beginning  in  line  8.  strike  "a 
notice  by  certified  mall,  return  receipt  re- 
quested" and  Insert  "a  written  notice  by 
certified  maU"; 

On  page  14.  In  line  17.  strike  "duly"; 

On  page  14,  In  line  20,  strike  "duly  filed," 
and  Insert  "filed  within  the  time  aUowed."; 

On  page  18.  In  line  11.  strike  "Board. 
Thereupon  the  Board  shall  certify",  and  In- 
sert "Board  which  shall  then  certify"; 

On  page  25,  under  "Sul>chapter  in— Polit- 
ical Activities,  Sec.  7326.",  strike  "duty,  etc.;" 
and  insert  "duty;". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  SENATE  RESOLUTION 
333  TO  BE  PLACED  UNDER  "SUB- 
JECTS ON  THE  TABLE" 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
No.  552,  Senate  Resolution  333,  be  placed 
on  tlie  calendar  under  "Subjects  on  the 
Table." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  aquorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  CuL- 
vsR) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  RAILROAD 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Ml-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  now,  without  any  action 
thereon  today,  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  608,  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 801. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  801)  making 
supplemental  railroad  approprlatloiu  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  the  period 
ending  September  30,  1976,  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1978,  and  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1979.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

TIME  LIMTrA'nON   AGSEEMZNT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
a  time  agreement  on  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 801,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
time  not  begin  running  today,  of  1  hour 
on  the  resolution,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  Mr.  Pastore  and  Mr.  Case,  that 
there  be  a  time  limitation  on  any  amend- 
ment of  one-half  hour;  a  time  limitation 
on  any  debatable  motion  or  appeal  of  20 
minutes;  a  time  limitation  on  any  point 
of  order,  if  such  is  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  discussion,  of  30  minutes;  and 
that  the  agreement  be  in  the  usual  form, 
with  the  exception  of  an  amendment  to 
be  oCfered  by  Mr.  Hugh  Scott  of  Perm- 
sylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  is  as  follows : 

Ordered,  That  during  the  consideration  of 
HJ.  Res.  801  (Order  No.  608),  a  joint  resolu- 
tion making  supplemental  railroad  i4>pro- 
priatlons  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1976,  the  period  ending  Sept.  30,  1976,  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  30. 1978.  and  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Sept.  30,  1979,  and  for  other 
purposes,  debate  on  any  amendment  or  any 
point  of  order  which  Is  submitted  or  on 
which  the  Chair  entertains  debate  shall  be 
limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  such  and  the 
manager  of  the  resolution,  and  that  debate  on 
any  debatable  motion  or  appeal  shaU  be 
limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controUed  by  the  mover  of  such  and 
the  manager  of  the  resolution:  Provided. 
That  in  the  event  the  manager  of  the  resolu- 
tion is  in  favor  of  any  such  amendment,  de- 
batable motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order,  the 
time  In  opposition  thereto  shaU  be  controUed 
by   the   Minority   Leader   or   his   designee: 


Provided  further.  That  no  amendment  that 
is  not  germane  (except  an  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(BCr.  Soorr) )  to  the  provisions  of  the  said 
resolution  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  the  said  resolution,  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  l  hotu-,  to  be  equaUy  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas-tore)  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Cass)  :  Pro- 
vided, That  the  said  Senators,  or  either  of 
them,  may,  from  the  time  under  their  con- 
trol on  agreeing  to  the  said  resolution,  allot 
additional  time  to  any  Senator  during  the 
consideration  of  any  amendment,  debatable 
motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order.  (Feb.  26. 
1976) 


ORDER  FOR  S.  2493  TO  BE  INDEFI- 
NITELY POSTPONED 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
No.  611,  S.  2493,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  Pollock-Her- 
reld  unit.  South  Dakota  pumping  divi- 
sion, Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program. 
South  Dakota,  and  for  other  purposes,  be 
indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  AJil. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
10  o'clock  tomorrov;  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATORS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order  on 
tomorrow,  the  following  Senators  be 
recognized  each  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes, and  in  the  order  stated:  Mr.  Buck- 
LET  and  Mr.  Goldwater. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  then  that  fol- 
lowing those  Senators  I  have  10  minutes 
following  Mr.  Golowater. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Or  in  the  al- 
ternative that  Mr.  GRimif  have  the  10 
minutes  if  I  do  not  use  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  A  PERIOD  FOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesident, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  orders  for  the  recognition 
of  Senators  on  tomorrow  there  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
with  statements  limited  therein  to  5 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  PROCEED  TO  THE  CX>N- 
SIDERATION  OF  SENATE  RESOLU- 
TION 392 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  lir.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  routine  morning  business  to- 
morrow ttie  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  order  No.  621, 
Senate  Resolution  392,  waiving  section 
303(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  801. 

The  PRESIDING  OJb'FlCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  RESUME  CONSIIWRA- 
TION  OF  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 801 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  Senate  Resolution  392  to- 
morrow the  Senate  resume  consideration 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  801,  Calendar 
order  No.  608. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  the  hour  of 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning.  After  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order  Mr. 
Buckley  and  Mr.  Goldwater  will  be 
recognized,  each  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes;  following  which,  I  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes  or 
in  the  alternative  Mr.  Griffin  will  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 

A  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  will  then  ensue,  the  pe- 
riod not  to  exceed  beyond  15  minutes, 
with  statements  limited  therein  to  5 
minutes,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  pe- 
riod the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  order  No.  621, 
Senate  Resolution  392. 

I  would  anticipate  the  possibility  of 
roUcall  votes  on  the  passage  of  that 
resolution. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  that  resolu- 
tion, the  Senate  will  take  up  House  Joint 
Resolution  801,  a  joint  resolution  making 
supplemental  railroad  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  un- 
der a  time  agreement.  Rollcall  votes  can 
be  anticipated  on  that  measm'e  and  on 
amoidments  or  motions  in  relation  to  the 
same. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  that  measure, 
it  is  possible  that  the  Senate  will  be  tak- 
ing up  S.  953,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1969  to  clarify  and 
strengthen  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  take  action  In  tiie 
ca.se  of  restrictive  trade  practices  or  boy- 
cotts. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Senate  might 
take  up  H.R.  8650,  an  act  to  assist  low- 
income  persons  in  Insulating  their 
homes;  and  there  may  be  other  meas- 
ures that  have  been  cleared  for  action  on 
tomorrow  which  would  necessitate  roll- 
call  votes. 
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ADJOX7RNMENT  UNTIL  10 
TOMORROW 


AJ^. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
10  o'clock  t<Hnorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5: 16 
pjn..  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Thursday,  Febniarj'  26,  1976,  at  10 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  25,  1976: 
United  Nations 

Wlliawn  W.  Scranton.  of  Peausylvania,  to 
be  the  Representative  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  United  Nations  with  the 
rank  and  status  of  Ambassador  E&ctraordlxuoy 
and  Plenipotentiary,  and  the  Representative 
of  the  United  States  of  America  In  the  Se- 
curity CouncU  of  the  United  Nations. 
In  trx  An  FomcE 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  In 
the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  to  the  grade 
Indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  chapter 
837,  title  10,  United  States  Code: 
To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Oen.  Bflchael  Collins,  284-24-8 160FV. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Oen.  George  M.  Douglas.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Oen.  Irving  B.  RoUey.  Jr.,  048-18- 
7580FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  W.  Huston.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Orrln  W.  Matthews,  S88-03-4878 
FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  M.  F.  Ryan,  Jr..  16»-12- 
ei03FV,  Air  Force  Reserve 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Stuart  P.  French,  XXX-XX-XXXXPV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  George  W.  Frlmpter,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 
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Col.   Rex   A.   Hadley,    628-22-1 202FV,    Air 
Force  Reeerve. 

Col.  OUbert  S.  Harper,  Jr.,  423-20-718CFV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Donald  E.  Haugen,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Billy  M.  Knowles,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  James  E.  McAdoo,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  George  W.  MlUer  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  David  L.  Stanford,  294-ia-7724FV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Thoralf  T.  Thielen.  273  40-1749FV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Joseph  A.  Thomas.  200-22  3463PV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Victor  H.  Thompson,  Jr.,  464^  14-0066 
FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

In  the  Navy 

The  following  named  captains  of  the  Navy 
for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral  in  the  staff  corps  Indicated  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

MEDICAL    COBP8 

Almou  C.  Wilson  John  W.  Cox 

SUPPLY    OOBPS 

Pa\U  L.  Foster  Charles  W.  Rixey 

Harold  C.  Donley,  Jr.   Van  T.  Edsall 

civn.  XMoiNEEa  corps 
Neal  W.  Clements 

DENTAL    CK)RPS 

Paul  E.  Farrell 
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MEDICAL  COIPS 

Harold  M.  Votb  Dean  B.  SeUer 

cnrn.  zngineek  coips 
James  E.  Mantel 

JUDGE   ADVOCATE   GENtRAL'S   CORPS 

Penrose  L.  Albright 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  25,  1976: 
In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  ofllcers  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  rear  admiral,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

LINE 

Hortou  Smith  Thomas  A.  Kamm 

William  J.  Gllmore 


In  the  Marine  Corps 
The  following-named  ofllcers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    temporary   appointment   to    the 
grade  of  major  general: 
Edward   A.   Wilcox       George  W.  Smith 
WUllam  J.  White  John  H.  MUler 

Noah  C.  New  Harold  A.  Hatch 

PhUlp  D.  Shutler  Edward  J.  Bronars 

Richard  E.  Carey  Paul  X.  Kelley 

The  following-named  officers  of  tiie  Marine 
Corps    for    temporarj'    appointment    to   the 
grade  of  brigadier  general: 
David  M.  Twomcy        Robert  E.  Haebel 
Kenneth  L.  Lawrence  F.  Sullivan 

Robinson.  Jr.  Francis  X.  Qulnn 

Joseph  V.  McLernan    WUllam  E.  H. 
Hal  W.  Vincent  Pitch  III 

Robert  J.  Chadwlck      Alfred  M.  Gray,  Jr. 
Stephen  O.  Olmstead  Leo  J.  LeBlanc,  Jr. 
Bernard  E.  Tralnor      James  L.  Day 
Marc  A.  Moore 

The  followlng»named  officer  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  temporary  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  brigadier  general: 
Keith  A.  Smith 

In  the  Air  Force 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  John  R. 
Adama,  to  be  first  lieutenant,  and  ending 
Max  L.  Fisher,  to  be  colonel,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  on  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1976. 

In  the  Army 

Army  nominations  beginning  Eugene  G. 
Archer,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Jeffrey  T. 
Tucker,  to  be  first  lieutenant,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  on  Jan- 
uary 29,  1976. 

In  the  Ma&ine  Corps 
The  nomination  of  Capt.  WUllam  D.  Rus- 
Inak,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  for  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  major,  which  nomination  was 
received  by  the  Senate  on  January  29,  1976. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


BOY  SCrOUTS  OF  AMERICA 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

or  PENNSYLVAIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25.  1976 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
pleasure  this  morning  of  acting  as  one 
of  the  hosts  for  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica Bicentennial  breakfast,  where  we 
listened  to  a  report  which  indicated  the 
continued  viability  of  scouting  in  this 
great  country. 

I  have  personally  been  Involved  in 
scouting  for  20  years  and  I  have  long 
been  an  admirer  of  the  volunteers  who 
are  the  backbone  of  this  organization 
which  has  done  so  much  good  to  train 
potential  future  leaders. 

The  poet,  Virgil,  said  2,000  years  ago, 
"be  favorable  to  bold  beginnings,"  and 
the  Boy  Scout  organization  has  long  been 
instrumental  In  giving  yoimg  men  an 
opportunity  for  a  bold  beginning. 


My  compliments  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  for  their  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  America.  I  submit  their  1975  re- 
port for  the  Record : 

Report  Boy   Scouts   or   America— 1975 

In  Its  88  years  of  service  to  the  country, 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  has  had  a  pro- 
found Influence  directly  on  the  lives  of  more 
than  60  miUlon  boys  and  young  adults.  In- 
directly, the  movement  has  reached  nearly 
every  American  through  Its  Impact  on  so- 
ciety from  Scoutlng's  moral  code,  its  em- 
phasis on  patriotism,  and  through  the  lead- 
ership training  It  has  provided  the  youth  of 
our  nation. 

As  a  volunteer  movement.  Scouting  is  rich 
in  human  resources.  Last  year  1.4  mllUon 
men  and  women  gave  more  than  218  mUlion 
man-hours  to  advance  Scoutlng's  cause.  If 
these  Inspired  efforts  had  been  rewarded  with 
no  more  than  the  current  minimum  wage, 
the  pajrroU  for  this  dedicated  manpower 
would  have  cost  $602,320,000 — weU  over  a 
balf-bllUon  dollars.  Of  course,  the  true  value 
of  this  precious  gUt  of  time  and  talent  Is 
priceless. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  Is  biUlt  on 
teamwork    with    community    organizations. 


Scoutlng's  success  depends  on  the  coopera- 
tion of  many  people  working  in  partner- 
ship. Scouting,  in  turn,  develops  community 
and  national  leaders  who  understand  the  Im- 
portance of  involvement. 

Those  who  have  benefited  directly  from 
their  Scouting  experiences  can  be  found  at 
the  crest  of  all  of  our  national  organizations. 
Institutions,  and  worthy  enterprises.  They 
are  predominant  in  the  executive  branch  of 
o\ir  Government  and.  Indeed,  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  Congress  have  been 
active  in  Scouting.  You  can  find  former 
Scouts  among  our  top  military  leaders.  In 
our  various  religious  and  educational  in- 
stitutions, and  in  all  of  the  professions. 

Scouting  Is  sometimes  challenged  by  the 
question:  "Is  your  program  relevant?"  The 
response  must  also  be  a  question,  "Is  char- 
acter development  relevant  as  the  nation 
emerges  from  the  shadow  of  Watergate?  Is 
citizenship  training  that  emphasizes  the  re- 
sponsibUitles  as  well  as  the  rights  of  in- 
dividuals relevant?  Are  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  fitness  tar  America's  youth  relevant?" 

Actually,  Scouting  Is  unique  and  Is  cme  of 
America's  foremost  educational  institutions. 
Boys  and  young  adults  learn  by  doing  and 
gain  competence  through  practice.  Last  Oc- 
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tober,  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amarlo*  was  rec- 
ognized by  the  Oonttnutng  aduotton  Ooim- 
cu  when  the  National  Bxecnttre  Instttute  for 
professional  Scout  leaders  was  accredited  as 
an  educational  InstltatUHi. 

Scouting  today  foatei«  brotherhood  In  a 
world  movement  lnv<dvlng  14  million  youtb 
in  more  than  109  countries.  Last  July  2,500 
boys  and  leaders  from  the  United  States  par- 
ticipated with  11,500  other  Scouts  at  the 
14th  World  Jamboree  in  LUlehammer,  Nor- 
way. Shortly  after,  at  the  XXV  World  Con- 
ference in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  former 
BSA  President  Irving  J.  Feist  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  World  Scout  Committee  and 
became  the  first  American  to  be  so  honored. 

Scouting  members  gained  valuable  experi- 
ences last  year  that  prepared  them  to  meet 
the  rigorous  demands  of  a  changing  world. 
Along  rugged  trails,  in  wilderness  camps,  or 
in  community  centers,  boys  and  young  adults 
became  resourceful  and  developed  skUIs  in 
adapting  to  new  and  challenging  situations. 

In  1975  nearly  2  million  Cub  Scouts  In 
60,000  packs  began  to  think  for  themselves, 
to  make  wise  choices,  and  to  get  along  with 
others  In  a  family-centered  program. 

More  than  1.5  million  Scouts  grew  toward 
responsible  citizenship  in  65,000  troops.  They 
acquired  the  conc^t  of  helpfulness  through 
Oood  Turns  and  service  projects,  and  partici- 
pated as  patrol  members  in  Scoutlng's  out- 
door adventure.  Last  summer  582,000  of  them 
attended  long-term  camp. 

Well  over  400,000  young  men  and  women 
In  26,000  Explorer  posts  discovered  them- 
selves In  relation  to  the  real  world  of  busi- 
ness and  professions.  In  April  2,000  Explorers 
practiced  democratic  procedures  and  gained 
insight  into  the  workings  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emmeut  at  the  6th  Annual  Explorer  Presi- 
dents' Congress  la  Washington,  D.C.  Over 
16,000  older  Scouts  and  Explorers  extended 
themselves  to  find  their  full  potential  at  one 
of  the  six  national  High  Adventure  bases. 
Scouting/USA  was  at  work  throughout  the 
year  in  America's  metropcUtan  centers, 
towns,  and  hamlets  providing  useful  experi- 
ences for  a  total  of  5.3  million  boys,  yoimg 
adults,  and  leaders  of  all  colors,  creeds,  and 
economic  condition.  Scoutlng's  continuing 
objective  is  to  deq;>Iy  involve  an  ever-Increas- 
ing number  of  representative  youth  In  a 
quality  program  under  the  finest  available 
leadership. 

As  our  nation  enters  its  third  century,  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  sincerely  hopes  that 
every  citizen  wUl  catch  the  Scouting  spirit 
and  get  involved  tor  a  tetter  America. 


WITNESS  SECURITY  PROGRAM 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

or  ITKW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25.  1976 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  crime  re- 
mains one  of  our  Nation's  most  serious 
problems,  costing  much  to  our  cities, 
States,  and  Federal  Government  in  terms 
of  Increased  law  enforcement  budgets,  as 
well  as  to  our  constituents  in  terms  of 
their  personal  safety. 

In  an  effort  to  meet  tins  problem,  the 
Federal  Government  instituted  a  witness 
security  program  In  1970  in  order  to  af- 
ford safety  to  those  pec^Ie  who  would 
testify  against  major  criminals. 

However,  still  too  few  people  with 
knowledge  about  organized  crime  activi- 
ties have  testified  as  witnesses  before 
grand  juiies  and  in  criminal  trials.  Why 
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not?  While  the  witness  security  pro- 
gram can  be  an  important  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  law  enforcement  authorities, 
there  are  reports  about  potential  wit- 
nesses who  may  have  been  mishandled 
by  Investigators  and  prosecutors.  There 
are  too  many  complaints  about  unfilled 
promises  of  assistance  by  law  enforce- 
ment authorities  to  witnesses  who  are 
discarded  by  those  whom  they  have 
turned  to  in  moments  of  desperation. 
Some  witnesses  declare  that  if  they  had 
to  do  it  over  again  they  would  not  tell 
what  they  loaow  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties. This  vital  information  can  breach 
the  wall  of  silence  siu'rounding  a  power- 
ful criminal  element. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
asked  to  insert  an  interview  that  took 
place  with  Mr.  Johimy  Ayotte  on  No- 
vember 7,  1975,  on  the  network  program 
"Good  Morning  America"  on  WABC-TV 
in  New  York  City  regarding  the  witness 
security  program. 
The  interview  follows: 
"Good  Morning  America,"  WABC-TV, 
November  7,  1975 

David  Hartmann.  You  know,  whether  we 
realize  It  or  not,  very  few  of  us  can  get 
through  our  lives  without  being  touched  in 
some  way  by  organized  crime.  The  food  we 
eat,  the  clothes  we  wear,  the  vehicles  that 
carry  the  goods  that  make  our  lives  easier  to 
live — ^may  all  be  elements  In  a  chain  that  is 
frequently  touched  with  the  criminal  under- 
world. 

Well,  this  morning.  Jack  Anderson's  "In- 
side Washington" — Jack  talks  with  a  former 
member  of  an  organized  crime  family.  The 
Informer  was  masked  to  protect  his  identity. 
Right  now,  here  with  us,  is  his  exclusive  in- 
terview with  Jack  Anderson.  Jack. 

Jack  And^son.  Chicago  mobster  Louis 
Bombaclno  testified  against  his  former  asso- 
ciates; his  testimony  helped  send  five  imder- 
world  bosses  to  the  federal  penitentiary. 
When  Bombaclno  left  the  witness  stand  he 
just  kept  going.  He  adopted  the  name  Nardl 
and  hid  out  from  the  mob  in  the  quiet  town 
of  Tempe,  Arizona.  One  day  last  month  he 
switched  on  the  Ignition  of  his  automobile. 
The  car  blew  apart.  Some  of  the  flying  scraps 
landed  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  Tlie  late 
Louis  Bombaclno,  in  the  opinion  of  the  FBI, 
was  kiUed  by  the  mob. 

With  me  in  our  studios  here  in  Washing- 
ton Is  another  mobster  on  the  run.  He  was 
once  a  Mafia  lieutenant  in  Detroit,  a  big 
shot.  Manicured,  soaped  and  pomaded — with 
a  bankroll  to  flash.  But  this  was  back  in  his 
Cadillac  days.  He  now  lives  In  quiet  despera- 
tion under  an  assumed  Identity.  He  testified 
for  the  Justice  Department  but  the  Justice 
Department  has  dropped  him.  Meet  Johnny 
Ayotte  who  is  known  in  the  Detroit  mob  as 
simply  Johnny  A.  Tell  me  a  little  bit  about 
what  it's  like  to  start  a  new  life. 

Johnny  Ayotte.  I'll  cut  It  real  short  .  .  . 
it's  very  tough. 

Jack  Amdebson.  You  have  a  new  identity, 
you  live  in  a  new  place,  you  have  new  neigh- 
bors, do  you  also  have  a  new  wife?  I  know  in 
the  old  days  you  \ised  to  have  a  beautiful 
woman  on  each  arm.  You  no  longer  have  that 
I  assume.  You  settled  down? 

Johnny  Ayotte.  I've  settled  down.  I'm 
married.  She  knows  nothing  about  me  what- 
soever. 

Jack  Andebson.  You  mean  your  own  wife 
doesn't  know  who  you  are? 

Johnny  Ayotte.  No,  no. 

Jack  Anderson.  She  only  knows  you  by 
your  new  name? 

Johnny  Ayotte.  That's  correct. 

Jack  Anderson.  That's  fascinating.  Let's 
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get  back  now  to  what  happens  to  a  mobster 
on  the  run.  After  you  gave  your  testimony, 
after  you  left  taie  witness  stand,  the  Justice 
Department  gave  you  a  complete  new  Identi- 
ty. New  fingerprints,  new  everything.  They 
put  a  new  set  of  fingerprints  on  Identity 
cards  as  I  understand  it  ...  is  that  what 
happened? 

Johnny  Ayotte.  No,  not  really.  They  gave 
me  a  new  set  of  identification,  but  the  identi- 
fication is  full  of  holes.  I've  always  been  con- 
cerned If  anything  did  ever  hempen  and  I 
got  fingerprinted  that  my  real  Identity  would 
come  out.  So  there's  no  backup  on  the 
identification  whatsoever. 
Jack  Anderson.  Well,  do  they  pay  you? 
Johnny  Ayotte.  No. 

Jack  Anderson.  Do  they  finance  you  in 
any  way? 

Johnny  Ayotte.  No.  Not  a  dime.  No,  no. 

You're  on  your  own.  Completely  on  your  own. 

Jack  Anderson.  Do  you  feel,  as  I  said  in 

the  beginning  that  they  had  dropped  you 

completely  ? 

Johnny  Ayotte.  They  drc^ped  me  In  the 
respect  that  there's  no  financial  aid.  No  mat- 
ter how  tough  things  wlU  get  they  won't 
come  along  and  help  you  in  any  kind  of  vtray. 
Jack  Anderson.  Well,  what  does  a  mobster 
do  who  used  to  break  the  law  for  a  living  and 
now  has  to  live  straight? 

Johnny  Ayoti«.  That's  a  good  question 
Jack  because  actually  I  don't  know  notjiing 
but  something  Illegal.  It's  rou^  trying  to 
make  It  legitimately  when  you  have  every- 
thing against  you. 

Jack  Anderson.  Let  me  ask  you  this.   If 
you  had  it  to  do  over  again  would  you  testify? 
Johnny  Ayotte.  No. 

Jack  Anderson.  You  wouldn't  go  through 
it  again? 
Johnny  Ayotte.  Never.  No  way. 
Jack  Anderson.  You  would  have  remained 
loyal  to  the  mob  if  you  had  known  what  was 
going  to  happen  to  you? 

Johnny  Ayotte.  I  don't  know  about  being 
loyal  to  the  mob,  but  I  wouldn't  have  testi- 
fied. I  don't  know  v^at  I  would  have  done, 
but  I  definitely  wotildn't  have  gone  over  to 
the  government. 

Jack  Anderson.  WeU  there 've  been  a  num- 
ber of  others  like  you.  A  number  of  other 
Informers,  a  number  of  otiiers  who  have 
turned  state's  witness  who  feel  the  same  way. 
Do  you  believe  that  word  is  getting  back— 
I  understand  that  It  Is.  It  could  discourage 
other  mobsters  from  turning  witness  for  the 
government. 

Johnny  Ayotte.  I  believe  It  would,  yes. 
What  I've  read  In  some  articles,  I've  read 
in  papers,  there's  been  a  few  of  us  that  have 
complained  about  It,  yes. 

Jack  Anderson.  How  long  do  you  think 
that  the  mob  will  stay  after  you,  how  long 
will  they  keep  looking  for  you? 

Johnny  Ayotte.  WeU,  on  the  occasion  you 
already  cited  it  took  them  eight  years  to  get 
him.  It's  just  a  matter  of  time.  It's  just  a 
matter  of  time.  Jack. 

Jack  Anderson.  You  think  they  will  catch 
you  . . .  they  wUl  find  you? 

Johnny  Ayotte.  In  my  personal  opinion, 
yes.  The  government  says  that  you're  safe, 
you  could  be  safe  In  your  own  home  town. 
They  also  told  that  party  the  same  thing. 
The  graveyard  Is  full  of  people  that's  safe. 
Jack  Anderson.  So  they  got  Bombaclno 
and  you  think  they  may  get  Johnny  A? 

Johnny  Ayotte.  It's  a  matter  of  time.  I 
would  think  so.  I  don't  know.  It's  just  a 
matter  of  luck  I  think. 
Jack  Anderson.  Well,  I  wish  you  good  luck. 
Johnny  Ayotte.  Thank  you  Jack. 
Jack  Anderson.  Johnny  A  thanks  for  being 
with  us. 

Johnny  Ayotte.  Ihank  you. 
Jack  Anderson.  This  Is  Jack  Anderson  in 
Washington. 
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IN  TRIBUTE  TO  PAtJL  ROBESON 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NEW    YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENl  ATH'ES 

Wednesday.  February  23,  1976 

Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 23,  Paul  Robeson  a  great  black  hu- 
manitarian passed  away.  Paul  Robeson 
was  not  alrald  to  speak  his  mind  despite 
the  consequences  of  such  an  action. 

His  words  as  a  poUtical  activist  caused 
Senator  Joseph  McCarthy's  Commimlst 
hunting  to  tarnish  his  career  as  a  con- 
cert artist,  stage  and  screen  actor,  ath- 
lete and  attorney.  His  passport  was  lifted 
for  8  years  only  to  be  finally  restored 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1958. 

His  concerts  were  canceled  and  his 
career  was  cloaked  with  silence,  which 
only  was  lifted  10  years  after  he  had  re- 
tired because  he  was  too  sick  to  resume 
his  career. 

Jerome  Kem  \^Tote  "Ol"  Man  River" 
with  Paul  Robeson  hx  mind.  For  it  was 
this  man  who  stood  for  the  liberation  of 
colonized  Africans,  declared  that  Russia 
was  the  first  place  in  his  life  that  he  felt 
no  color  prejudice,  but  stood  firm  In 
America  "because  my  father  was  a  slave 
and  my  people  died  to  build  this  country 
and  I  am  going  to  stay  right  here  and 
have  a  part  of  it." 

Paul  Robeson  has  yet  to  receive  his 
rightful  place  in  history.  He  once  said : 

The  artist  must  elect  to  fight  for  freedom 
or  for  slavery.  I  have  made  mv  choice.  I  had 
no  alteruatlve. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an 
article  by  Julius  J.  Adams  titled  '"The 
Legacy  of  Paul  Robeson": 

Thk  Lxcact   or  Paul  Robtso?? 
(By  JuUus  J.  Adams) 

Paul  Robeson,  who  died  In  Philadelphia  on 
January  23  at  the  age  of  77,  has  already  been 
heralded  In  America  and  throvighout  the 
world  for  his  excellence  as  a  scholar,  athlete, 
concert  artist,  and  dramatic  actor. 

But  his  contribution,  as  a  political  activist, 
to  the  advancement  of  the  Black  man  in  hid 
native  land  Is  yet  to  be  properly  and  ade- 
quately assessed. 

Robeson  In  his  prime  carried  a  well-dis- 
tributed 240  pounds  on  his  six-foot  three 
frame  which,  coupled  with  his  robust  bass- 
baritone  voice,  made  him  a  commanding  fig- 
ure, whether  be  was  playing  "Othello,"  sing- 
ing "Go  Down  Moses,"  or  lending  his  name 
and  talent  In  speech  and  song  against  racial 
discrimination  and  segregation. 

While  Robeson  lost  favor  with  a  wide  seg- 
ment of  white  Americans,  Including  the  white 
press,  and  frightened  a  number  of  Congress- 
men by  a  speech  he  made  In  Paris  in  April 
1949,  his  devution  to  the  fight  for  Justice  and 
equality  for  Black  communities  was  never 
questioned. 

TXKIS    SPEECH 

In  the  Paris  speech.  Mr.  Robeson  was 
quoted  as  having  said  that  "it  Is  unthink- 
able that  American  Negroes  would  fight  In  a 
war  against  the  Soviet  Union." 

The  Incident  appeared  to  have  had  a  dual 
effect:  It  pricked  the  conscience  of  America 
and  it  cast  fear  over  the  nation's  white  lead- 
ership, especially  some  members  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

In  fact  the  Robeson  statement  stirred  up 
stich  a  furor  that  the  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives became  concerned  about  public  reaction 
and  invited  several  prominent  Negroes  to  ap- 
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pear  before  It  In  an  attempt  to  disprove  the 
Robeson  assertion. 

The  committee's  action  Is  said  to  have  been 
prompted  by  the  fact  that  a  poU  taken  by 
an  established  agency  had  noted  that,  as  a 
result  of  the  Robeson  statement  and  the  wide 
publicity  It  received,  an  alarmingly  large  per- 
centage of  white  Americans  said  they  believed 
a  majority  of  Negroes  were  either  Communists 
or  disloyal. 

One  of  the  witnesses  appearing  before  the 
committee  was  Jackie  Robinson,  star  second- 
baseman  for  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers  bftxeball 
team,  who  said.  In  part : 

J.\CK1E'S     SPEECH 

'"I  understand  that  there  are  some  few 
Negroes  who  are  members  of  the  Communist 
Party,  and  In  event  of  war  vrlth  Russia  they 
would  probably  act  Just  as  any  other  Com- 
munists would.  So  would  members  of  other 
minority  and  majority  groups. 

"There  are  some  colored  pacifists  and 
they'd  act  Just  like  pacifists  of  any  color. 
And  most  Negroes — and  Italians,  and  Irish 
and  Jews  and  Swedes  and  Slavs  and  other 
American.? — would  act  Just  as  aU  these 
groups  did  In  the  last  war.  They'd  do  their 
best  to  help  their  country  stay  out  of  war; 
If  unsuccessful,  they'd  do  their  best  to  help 
their  country  win  the  war — against  Russia 
or  any  other  enemy  that  threatened  us." 

Paul  Robeson  had  charted  his  own  course 
in  the  fight  for  equal  treatment  of  Black 
Americans,  and  he  obviously  felt  that  he  was 
making  "a  substantial  contribution"  toward 
this  end. 

And,  while  he  might  have  made  himself 
expendable,  there  are  many  who  now  believe 
that  what  Robeson  did  In  the  1940s  paved 
the  way  for  what  Thurgood  Marshall  of  the 
NAACP  and  others  were  able  to  do  In  the 
1950s,  and  what  Martin  Luther  King  and  his 
followers  were  able  to  achieve  In  the  1960s. 

Civn.    STKIFE    FEAaED 

For  a  frightened  and  conscience-stricken 
America  saw  the  Paul  Robeson  star  rising 
steadily  during  the  summer  of  1949  and 
feared  that  if  Robeson  captured  the  Imagi- 
nation of  the  masses  of  Black  people  there 
could  be  a  strong  possibility  of  civil  strife. 

Furthermore,  in  the  light  of  the  many  fail- 
ures of  the  national  administration  to  do 
more  than  shadow-box  on  the  ClvU  Rights 
program,  white  Americans  also  began  to  fear 
that  the  loyalty  of  the  Black  man  might  be 
In  question. 

But  White  Americans,  In  this  instance  and 
In  others,  misjudged  the  Black  American, 
and  they  obviously  misjudged  the  prominent 
Black  leaders  they  invited  to  appear  before 
the  Congressional  committee. 

All  of  them  shared  Robeson's  hatred  of 
racial  Injustice,  but  expressed  their  unhap- 
plness  and  Indignation  In  different  ways  and 
at  different  levels  of  Intensity. 

The  roots  of  the  Black  American  In  this 
coimtry  are  deep.  The  fight  for  his  rightful 
share  of  Its  fruits  should  not  be  mistaken  for 
disloyalty  and  his  demand  for  full  citizenship 
rights  should  not  be  thought  of  as  a  design 
to  bring  aboiit  civil  strife. 

MOOT    QUESTIOX 

Whether  Robeson  really  believed  that 
Blacks  In  general  would  desert  their  country 
is  a  moot  question.  His  subsequent  expres- 
sion of  his  own  feeling  for  his  country  would 
suggest  that  his  controversial  statement 
could  have  been  a  result  of  momentary  pique. 

Or,  drawing  upon  his  skill  as  a  lawyer,  be 
might  have  made  the  statement  as  a  stra- 
tegic move,  sensing  that  the  shock  might 
bring  the  country  to  Its  senses.  It  appears,  in 
fact,  that  It  did.  ' 

In  any  event.  Blacks  in  particular,  and  the 
nation  In  general,  owe  an  everlasting  "thank 
you"  to  Paul  Robeson  for  his  ability  and 
courage  and  for  being  willing  to  expose  him- 
self a>  an  expendable,  leading  the  battle  for 
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others  to  carry  in  their  own  way  consistent 
with  the  times,  needs  and  circumstances. 


PLEASE  AMERICA.  PULL  YOLTISELF 
TOGETHER 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATA'ES 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1976 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Edwin 
W.  Sale,  a  prominent  lawyer  in  Kanka- 
kee, HI.,  has  called  my  attention  to  tlie 
following  editorial  from  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph,  which  was  published  in 
the  February  15  issue  of  the  Kankakee 
Sunday  Joui-nal. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  complains  that 
the  orgy  of  self-criticism  Indulged  in  by 
some  Americans  In  the  last  few  years 
"is  getting  a  bit  boring '  and  says  "the 
United  States  should  know  that  her  Eu- 
ropeah  cousins  and  allies  are  appalled 
and  disgusted  by  the  present  open  disar- 
ray of  her  public  life." 

Ponmately.  as  the  Daily  Telegraph 
makes  clear,  the  continual  do\iTigrading 
of  our  country's  institutions  and  leaders 
does  not  reflect  the  feelings  of  most 
Americans. 

I  am  sure  most  of  my  colleagues  can 
attest  to  the  fact  tliat  pride  in  our  coun- 
try and  its  great  achievements  is  domi- 
nant in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  mast 
Americans  as  we  celebrate  our  Nation's 
Bicentennial.  But  it  is  sometimes  good 
to  step  back  and  see  ourselves  as  others 
see  us.  The  Daily  Telegraph  editorial 
gives  us  that  opportunity. 
Pleasc   Amekica,    Pttu.    Youeself    Tocethes 

It  Is  time  America's  friends  spoke  out,  with 
some  nasty  questions  to  the  so-called  "lib- 
end"  East  Coast  establishment.  By  that  we 
mean  sections  of  the  press,  sections  of  Con- 
gress, television  commentators  and  comedi- 
ans, imlverslty  pundits  and  a  lot  of  other 
people  who  may  think  there  Is  a  dollar  to 
be  mode  out  of  downgrading  their  country's 
institutions  and  leaders.  We  all  know  about 
the  "trauma"  of  Vietnam  and  Watergate,  but 
it's  getting  a  bit  boring.  How  long  has  the 
rest  of  the  free  world  got  to  put  up  with 
these  tender-minded  people  recovering  from 
their  "trauma?"  Indefinitely? 

America  is  accustomed  to,  and  has  mer- 
ited, a  good  deal  of  deference  from  her  al- 
lies. But  deference  can  be  a  disservice.  The 
United  States  should  know  that  her  Euro- 
pean cousins  and  allies  are  appalled  and  dis- 
gusted by  the  present  open  disarray  of  her 
public  life.  The  self-criticism  and  self-de- 
structive tendencies  are  running  rampant 
with  no  countervailing  force  In  sight.  She 
has  no  foreign  policy  any  more,  because  Con- 
gress will  not  allow  it.  Her  Intelligence  arm, 
the  CIA,  Is  being  gutted  and  rendered  Inop- 
erative, tne  names  of  its  staff  being  published 
so  that  they  can  be  murdered.  Her  President 
and  secretary  of  state  are  being  hounded, 
not  for  what  they  do  but  simply  because  they 
are  people  there,  to  be  pulled  down  for  the 
fun  of  It. 

We  hope  and  believe  that  the  vicious  an- 
tics of  the  Uberal  East  Coast  establishment, 
which  are  doing  all  this  untold  harm,  do  not 
refiect  the  feelings  of  the  mass  of  the 
country.  But  It  Is  a  matter  for  wonder,  la 
the  country  as  a  whole  becoming  deranged? 
Surelv  not.  Perhaps,  the  presidential  election 
later  this  year  wUl  clear  the  air.  Yet  that  la 
still  nine  months  away,  and  In  the  mean- 
time there  Is  all  the  campaigning  to  be  gone 
through.  Please  America,  for  Gods  sake,  pull 
yourself  together. 


Fehi-mry  25,  1976 

TERRORISTS  TARGET  THE  BICEN- 
TEWNIAL  AT  THE  HARD  TIMES 
CONFERENCE— PART  n 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  CBoaciA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25,  1976 

Mr.  McDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  the  second  part  of  my 
report  on  the  National  Hard  Times  Con- 
ference held  in  Chicago  by  the  Prairie 
Fire  Organizing  Committee  and  other 
revolutionary  organizations  who  intend 
to  organize  mass  demonstrations  to  dis- 
rupt the  Bicentennial  celebrations  on 
July  4, 1976  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Saturday  session  began  late  with 
massive  confusion  and  a  capacity  crowd 
estimated  at  over  2,200  persons.  The  con- 
ference organizers  had  announced  on 
Friday  evening  that  1,700  persons  had 
already  registered  at  $3  per  person.  This 
figure  was  substantially  swelled  on  Sat- 
urday, with  the  registration  process  tak- 
ing so  long  that  many  people  simply 
didn't  bother  to  sign  in.  The  seating  ca- 
pacity of  the  Illinois  Room  of  1,500  was 
surpassed  long  before  the  first  plenary 
opened. 

In  an  attempt  to  cope  with  the  chaos, 
PPOC  and  YAWF  marshalls  with  yel- 
low armbands  conducted  groups  between 
the  Illinois  Room  and  the  cafeterias  to 
which  the  proceedings  were  being  broad-. 
cast.  Simultaneous  Spanish  translations 
of  the  speeches  were  provided  over  loud- 
speakers in  sevei-al  areas  adding  to  the 
babble  of  mini-caucuses  and  reunions 
of  old  comrades. 

Despite  the  attempt  by  the  Hard  Times 
Conference  organizers  to  involve  racial 
minority  groups,  very  few  blacks  were 
present,  and  many  of  them  were  from 
the  separatist  Republic  of  New  Africa 
brought  into  the  conference  through  Vir- 
ginia Collins,  RNA  vice-president  and 
mother  of  Walter  Collins.  However,  as 
many  as  twenty  percent  of  those  present 
were  Spanish-speaking  and  were  for  the 
most  part  members  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
Socialist  Party— PSP— or  CASA.  A  sig- 
nificant delegation  from  the  American 
Indian  Movement — AIM — also  was  pres- 
ent. 

The  overwhelming  number  of  those  attend- 
ing the  conference  meetings  were  coUege- 
educated  whites  In  their  twenties  or  thirties, 
no  longer  In  school,  who  formerly  were  active 
inSDS. 

But  where  many  of  the  former  SDS  activ- 
ists had  previously  expressed  contempt  or 
Indifference  towards  working  class  organizing 
class  and  radical  organizing  in  the  trade 
unions,  preferring  to  look  to  the  revolution- 
ary guerrilla  movements  of  Cuba,  Vietnam, 
Algeria  or  Cambodia  for  models,  many  of 
them  now  appeared  to  recognize  the  need  for 
grassroots  organizing  to  prepare  for  a 
revolution. 

The  opening  plenary  started  very  late  with 
a  keynote  speech  by  PPOC  leader  Jennifer 
Dohrn.  Dohm's  speech  centered  on  present- 
ing the  Hard  Times  Bill  of  Rights  as  the 
"unifying  program"  containing  the  "im- 
mediate demands  for  the  working  class  as  a 
whole  to  light  the  depression."  Dohrn  hailed 
the  document  as  the  program  to  unite  the 
unemployed  and  all  those  hit  by  Inflation, 
cutbacks  In  welfare,  education,  housing  and 
other  government  social   welfare  programs. 
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The  plenary  sessions  were  extensively  cov- 
ered by  the  radical  and  alternative  media.  As 
many  as  eight  radio  stations  were  present 
and  broadcasting  parts  of  the  proceedings 
live.  Representatives  of  Liberation  News  Serv- 
ice, the  Village  Voice  and  the  Paclfica  network 
were  present,  as  was  former  Indicted  Weath- 
erman Robert  "Bo"  Burlingham  in  his  pres- 
ent guise  of  a  New  Left  Journalist. 

Yvonne  Golden  of  the  Hard  Times  Confer- 
ence Board  served  as  moderator  for  the  after- 
noon session.  She  Introduced  Kathy  Dorsey, 
a  black  activist  In  the  Communications 
Workers  of  America  and  Coalition  of  Labor 
Union  Women  who  is  close  to  the  Workers 
World  Party — WWP — which  did  a  large  part 
of  the  organizing  for  the  Hard  Times  Con- 
ference. Dorsey  mentioned  as  the  sort  of 
action  necessary  to  fight  the  "hard  times," 
the  occupation  of  New  York  Mayor  Beame's 
office  during  which  a  hole  was  kicked  in 
the  wall.  She  warned  that  violence  has  al- 
ready started  and  that  It  is  going  to  continue. 

Pedro  Grant,  a  member  of  the  PSP 
Central  Committee  and  head  of  the 
Movimiento  Obrero  Unldos — ^MOU — 
United  Workers  Movement — spoke  about 
labor  organizing  in  Puerto  Rico.  Grant 
claimed  that  he  now  had  one -third  of 
the  total  union  membership  in  Puerto 
Rico  under  his  control  through  the  MOU, 
and  that  if  his  negotiations  with  the 
Center  for  Labor  Action  were  successful, 
"nearly  half"  of  the  total  union  member- 
ship would  come  under  Marxist-Leninist 
leadership.  Grant  concluded  by  stating 
that  he  had  grown  up  watching  movies 
in  which  the  "sheriff  killed  the  Indian 
chief."  But  now,  said  Grant,  the  Indian 
chief  will  kill  the  sheriff. 

More  than  22  workshops  were  held  at 
the  National  Hard  Times  Conference. 
The  workshops  were  in  general  over- 
crowded and  reflected  the  vague  politics 
of  the  PFOC  organizers,  despite  the  ef- 
forts by  Workers  World  cadres  to  give 
direction  and  impetus.  Principal  work- 
shops and  their  leaders,  in  summary,  in- 
cluded : 

Angola — Nick  dePreitas,  Youth  Against 
War  and  Fascim  (YAWP);  Fred  Goldstein, 
WWP;  Prexy  Nesbitt,  Coalition  for  the  Liber- 
ation of  Angola,  Mozambique  and  Guinea- 
Bissau;  Irving  Davis  and  Mohammad  Ken- 
yatta.  Black  Economic  Development  Corp. 

The  Angola  workshop,  chaired  by  deFreltas, 
a  writer  for  Workers  World,  proposed  a  reso- 
lution giving  "full  and  unconditional  sup- 
port to  the  People's  Republic  of  Angola,  led 
by  the  MPLA,"  which  was  passed  by  the 
NHTC  plenary  with  two  friendly  amend- 
ments. The  amendment  by  Prexy  Nesbitt, 
who  reportedly  had  taught  at  a  FRELIMO 
school  btksed  In  Tanzania  dui-lug  the  guerrilla 
war  against  the  Portuguese,  condemned  all 
recruiting  of  mercenaries  to  fight  against 
MPLA. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  PSP  praised 
the  Cubans  for  sending  troops  to  Angola  and 
for  having  sent  assistance  to  the  revolu- 
tionary guerrilla  movements  in  Vietnam, 
Cambodia  and  Laos.  Said  the  PSP  amend- 
ment: 

"There  has  not  been  any  doubt  in  oxir 
mi^ds  of  the  Cuban  people  °s  solidarity  with 
the  liberation  movements  throughout  this 
planet.  It  was  shown  in  Vietnam,  Canibodia 
and  Laos,  it  Is  being  shown  in  Angola,  and 
it  will  be  shown  in  Puerto  Rico." 

Anti-Repression — Wlnslow  Peck,  Organiz- 
ing Committee  for  a  Fifth  Estate:  Mike 
Deutch,  National  Lawyers  Guild  (NLG), 
Chicago;  Truman  Nelson;  Alberto  Mares. 

Busing  and  Anti-Racist  Organizing — ^Nan- 
cy Ryan,  People  Against  Racism  In  Educa- 
tion (PARE);  Jane  Katz;  Fred  Hobby. 
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Dominated  by  members  of  the  WWP  and 
YAWF,  the  workshop  proposed  various  dem- 
onstrations, but  the  proposal  was  not  passed 
by  the  NHTC  plenary. 

Chile — ^Bobbye  Ortiz,  Monthly  Review; 
Kevin  Duncan. 

Cultural  Workers — Bev  Ch^nt,  Cultural 
Workers  Front,  NY;  Rev.  Frederick  Douglas 
Klrkpatrick;  Betty  Garcia,  PSP;  and  Bernice 
Reagon,  a  former  8NCC  activist  who  had  ap- 
peared at  the  October  League's  rival  National 
Fight  Back  Conference  in  Chicago  in  De- 
cember, 1975. 

ChUdcare  (changed  from  "daycare"  be- 
cause of  objections  that  some  parents  work 
night  shifts) — Sylvia  Warren,  PFOC;  Danny 
Albert;  Louise  Sweeney;  and  Nick  Sanchez, 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  District  1 
school  board  In  New  York  City. 

Education — Annie  Stein.  Pet^le  Against 
Racism  in  Education  (PARE)  and  member  of 
National  Hard  Times  Conference  Board;  Eu- 
gene Clancy  and  Georglna  Hoggard,  a  former 
member  of  the  District  1  school  board  in  New 
York  City  not  re-elected. 

The  workshc^  reporter,  a  black  woman 
who  apparently  was  a  sympathizer  of  the 
Republic  of  New  Africa  (RNA),  began  a  de- 
nunciation of  whites  and  a  rambling  demand 
that  whites  accept  total  black  leadership. 
The  woman  was  removed  as  reporter  and 
replaced  by  Georglna  Hoggard. 

Housing  &  Tenants — Arnold  Townseud. 
WAPAC,  San  Francisco,  a  member  of  the 
Hard  Times  Conference  board,  and  David 
Duboff. 

Health  Care,  Drugs  and  Antl-Sterillza- 
tion — Sheila  Gruchala;  Rob  Brinkman,  Cook 
County  Hospital;  Vlckl  Wheeler;  Rosa  Al- 
varez. 

Economics.  Food  &  Inflation — Claudette 
Furlongo,  YAWF;  and  Fred  Stover,  an  aging 
Stalinoid  ^lose  targets  ranged  from  the 
various  corporations  Involved  In  food  pro- 
duction and  distribution  to  Ezra  Taft  Ben- 
son. 

Elderly — Ruth  Dear  and  Ted  Dostal. 
founding  members  of  the  WWP,  who  de- 
nounced "ageism"  and  "youth  toorship." 

Indochina — Vu  Ngoc  Kon,  Union  of  Viet- 
namese Students,  who  called  for  solidarity 
actions  on  April  30th,  the  date  that  South 
Vietnam  will  be  "reunited"  with  the  North 
Vietnamese  conquerors;  Sokhom  Ming. 
Khmer  Residents  in  the  U.S.;  Donna  Futter- 
man;  Antonio  Villaro;  and  Cora  Weiss  of 
Women  Strike  for  Peace,  Clergy  and  Laity 
Concerned  and  now  the  Friendship  pro- 
gram of  voluntary  "reparations"  for  the  Viet- 
namese Communists. 

Labor — ^Pete  Kelley,  UAW  Local  160;  George 
Thomas,  United  Black  Workers;  Deb  Dun- 
field,  USWA. 

Military  &  Veterans — Gerry  Condon,  Na- 
tional Council  for  Universal  and  Uncondi- 
tional Amnesty  (NCUUA),  a  deserter  from 
the  Green  Berets  who  has  refused  the  Presi- 
dential "earned  re-entry"  clemency  to  tour 
the  U.S.  organizing  for  NCUUA;  Oeorge 
Simpson. 

This  workshop,  which  Included  five  active- 
duty  OIs,  proposed  organizing  against  the 
possibility  of  U.S.  troops  being  sent  to  the 
Middle  East  and  against  use  of  Natlcmal 
Guard  troops  as  "riot  cops"  and  "strike 
breakers."  Other  demands  Included  an  end 
to  U.S.  support  of  the  antl-MPLA  forces  in 
Angola  and  for  the  end  to  all  U.S.  military 
installations  In  Puerto  Rico. 

Native  Americans — EUa  Moves  Camp,  AIM; 
Robert  Meudoza;  Ann  Durham,  Native  Amer- 
ican Solidarity  Committee  and  PARE,  N.Y.; 
David  Tllsen;  Jed  Provjanskl  and  Mellnda 
Rorick,  San  Francisco. 

Organize  the  Unorganized  &  the  Un«n- 
ployed  Struggle — Susan  Klug  and  Tom  Gard- 
ner, WWP,  Joel  Myron,  Eugene  V.  Debs 
Caucus;  Leo  Fletcher;  Eveline  "Ewy"  Wie- 
ner, an  aging  Stalinoid  from  LEMPA,  NY; 
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and    Ju*n    Irizarty,    AuocUtlon    of    Firm 
Workers  (ATA) ,  Connecticut. 

Prisons — Tom  Soto,  WWP;  David  S«xuer 
Brooks  WTiltlng;  Akll  Mafundl;  InmatM  for 
Action,  Birmingham.  AL;  and  WUlle  T»t». 

Predictably,  the  ex-convlcts  and  their 
Leninist  supporters  called  for  total  abolition 
of  the  death  penalt>  and  expressed  their 
soUdarlty  with  other  revolutionaries  "vic- 
timized by  the  system,"  Including  Lollta 
Lebron  and  the  Puerto  Rican  Nationalist 
Party  terrorists;  H.  Rap  Brown,  Martin  Sostre 
and  Jim  Orant. 

Puerto  Rico— Jose  Lopez,  Northeastern 
university,  Boston:  Olga  Sanabrla,  PSP;  and 
Julie  Nlchamln,  Venceremos  Brigade  and 
Puerto  Rlcan  Solidarity  Committee  (PRSC). 

The  workshop  repeated  the  PSP's  slogan 
for  a  "Bicentennial  without  colonies,"  and 
stressed  that  Puerto  Rico  had  entered  a 
classical  "pre-revoUitlonary  stage"  and 
Immediate  organizing  was  necessary  to  take 
advantage  of  It. 

Students — Charles  Isaacs,  Staten  Island 
Community  College:   Miguel  Alvarez 

Undocumented  Workers— Rudclfo  Lasar.o, 
CASA;  Enrique  Flores. 

Other  plenary  speakers  on  Saturday 
Included  Wilbur  Haddock  of  the  United 
Black  Workers,  Newark.  N.J.,  who  acted 
as  de  facto  chairman  of  the  conference 
In  a  highly  charged  speech.  Haddock 
claimed  that  when  he  first  began  to 
organize  at  the  Ford  Mahwah  plant 
'Ford,  the  John  Birch  Society,  the  TCtm; 
and  the  Minutemen"  all  joined  to  resist 
him,  to  no  avail. 

Vernon  BeUecourt  of  the  American 
Indian  Movement  was  preceded  by  a 

drum  song.  BeUecourt  stated  that 

AIM  Is  "the  shocktroops  of  Indian  sover- 
eignty. Indians  are  the  landlord*  ot  this 
country.  It's  the  first  of  the  month,  and  the 
rent  Is  due,  and  It's  time  to  pay. 

BeUecourt  said  of  the  Bicentennial: 

When  they  Ught  the  candles  on  the  200th 
year  birthday  cake,  we  wUl  be  there  to  blow 
them  out. 
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members  of  the  Republic  of  New  Africa  and 
cultural  nationalists,  held  the  floor  for  al- 
most an  hour  demanding  endorsement  of 
"the  right  of  self-determination  for  Black 
People"  and  support  of  "the  struggle  for  In- 
dependence in  the  Cush  District  of  Missis- 
sippi as  led  by  the  Provisional  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  New  Africa."  The  white  ma- 
jority, still  apparently  suffering  "guilt  trips" 
from  their  "white  skin  privilege,"  passed  the 
black  caucus  resolution  without  debate. 

However  the  caucus,  with  assutance  from 
Joe  Carnegie  of  Plghtback,  refused  to  yield 
the  floor  and  continued  their  harsh  criti- 
cisms. At  that  point,  the  conference  was 
•saved"  by  an  organized  and  disciplined  ef- 
fort by  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Socialist  Party  and 
CASA. 

Carlos  Vasquez  of  CASA  demanded  that  the 
problems  of  "undocumented  workers'  (U- 
legal  immigrants)  be  dlscii&sed,  as  weU  as 
the  problems  of  the  white  workers.  PSP 
Central  Committee  member  Jose  LaLuz  then 
called  for  the  conference  to  Immediately  con- 
sider the  "action  propoeals,"  In  particular 
the  call  for  mass  demonstrations  In  Phlla- 
dephla  on  July  4. 

Shouts  of  "Dnldad! "  and  "Acclon"  rose  In 
the  room.  Jim  Houghton  introduced  Charles 
I.saacs  of  New  York  who  introduced  the  ac- 
tion proposals.  On  the  previous  weekend 
the  PSP  had  Invited  most  of  the  groups 
present  to  form  the  July  4  Coalition.  The  coa- 
lition Is  to  form  regional  coalitions  to  orga- 
nize toward  the  goal  of  bringing  600,000 
militants  to  Philadelphia  for  July  4.  The  co- 
alition wlU  hold  a  meeting  during  February 
to  elect  a  national  board. 


The  support  for  foreign  terrorists 
among  the  Hard  Times  Conference  par- 
ticipants was  clear  In  the  large  number 
of  people  who  watched  the  Palestine 

Liberation    Organization  —  PLO film 

Revolution  UntU  Victory,  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  The  exclamations  of  approval 
of  the  bloody  actions  of  the  PLO  against 
pro-terrorist  stance  of  the  audience. 

Saturday  evening  was  devoted  to  a 
"cultural  program "  for  the  masses  of 
those  attending,  but  the  Hard  Times 
Conference  Board  and  a  few  others  held 
a  private  meeting  to  discuss  the  confer- 
ence. The  board  agreed  that  the  hard 
times  bUl  of  rights  needed  a  great  deal 
of  work  before  it  could  be  accepted  by 
the  groups  attending. 

The  cultural  performers  Included  CASA's 
Teatro  Movlmlento  Prlmavera,  Los  Angeles- 
Atls  Independan,  a  Haitian  group  from  New 
York  City;  Jeanne  Mackey  and  Mary  Trevor 
Washington,  D.O.;  Betty  Oarda,  PSP  dancer] 
New  York;  the  George  Jackson  Players,  Chi- 
cago: Ouy  Carawan,  an  organizer  at  the 
Highlander  Center  In  Knoxvllle,  Tfenn..  who 
performed  with  the  Fiction  Brothers  Blue- 
graas  band;  and  PPOC's  Beverly  Orant  who 
appeared  with  a  band  from  New  York  City 
the  Human  Condition. 

The  Sunday  plenaries  were  chaotic.  Wom- 
en's and  gay  caucuses  took  the  floor  to  pro- 
test lack  of  consideration  for  their  issues  and 
to  propose  amendments  to  the  Hard  Times 
Bill  of  Rights. 
The  black  caucus,  which  Included  many 


A  proposal  from  the  Workers  World 
Party  for  a  national  demonstration  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  AprU  15  was 
rejected.  But  YAWP  and  the  WWP  may 
decide  to  hola  a  small  demonstraUon 
anyway.  There  was  general  support  for 
solidarity  actions  on  March  8,  Interna- 
tional Women's  Day,  but  no  specific  plans 
were  approved. 

There  was  also  a  general  feeling  that 
some  sort  of  local  solidarity  actions 
should  take  place  about  AprU  30  or  May  1 
in  support  for  the  Communist  "reunlflca- 
tlon "  of  Vietnam.  September  11,  the 
anniversary  of  Oie  downfaU  of  the 
Marxist  Alende  regime  In  ChUe,  was 
not  speciflcaUy  nan>«di.  as  a  target  date 
However,  November  1.  the  anniversary 
of  the  Puerto  Rlctm  Nationalist  Party's 
uprising  In  1950,  and  the  attempted 
assassination  of  President  Truman,  is  to 
be  marked  probably  by  a  national 
demonstration  In  Washington,  D.C. 

Although  the  coming  April  20  1976 
meetings  of  the  National  Organization 
for  Women— NOW— were  endorsed,  the 
gay  liberation  movement  received  Uttle 
recognition.  A  move  to  caU  for  support 
of  the  New  York  Oirlstopher  Street  com- 
memoration of  the  StonewaU  riots  was 
denounced  as  "Mafia  inspired." 

The  Hard  Times  Conference  found 
unity  on  a  broad  range  of  international 
issues,  calling  for  MPLA  victory  In 
Angola  and  applauding  the  vanguard 
role  of  Cuban  troops  in  the  fight  there. 
The  conference  expressed  support  of  the 
terrorist  Palestine  Liberation  Organlza- 
Uon— PLO— with  the  "struggle  of  the 
Portuguese  against  fascism,"  and  with 
the  struggle  in  the  Philippines  "against 
the  United  States-backed  Marcos  dicta- 
torship." 

Support  was  expressed  for  the  Cuban 
Revolutionary  Government  and  for 
reparations  to  the  Vietnamese.  The  con- 
ference also  supported  the  cau.se  of  the 
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Cuban-backed  Marxist  dictator  of 
Panama.  General  Omar  Torrljoe,  who  is 
attempting  to  have  the  UJB.  turn  over 
control  of  both  the  Panama  Canal  and 
the  U.S.  Canal  Zone.  Members  of  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  Solidarity  Committee  and 
PSP  were  busy  during  the  conference 
setting  up  a  new  Panamanian  SoUdarlty 
Committee  which  Is  scheduled  to  hold  a 
national  conference  in  Washington  D  c 
March  13-14, 1976. 

The  Workers  World  Party,  which  had 
done  a  great  deal  of  the  preUminary 
organizing  for  the  PPOC  and  the  Hard 
Times  Board,  appeared  satisfied  with  the 
conference  outcome.  The  WWP  cadres 
avoided  any  direct  confrontations  or  tests 
of  strength  with  the  PPOC. 

The  conference  had  no  discussion  of 
attending  either  the  Democratic  or  Re- 
publican national  poUtical  conventions 
However,  the  Youth  International  Party 
poster  calling  for  disruptions  was  dis- 
tributed at  the  conference. 

Despite  the  general  chaos  of  the  con- 
ference, the  Prairie  Fire  Organizing 
Committee  organizers  were  fuUy  satis- 
fied with  the  results  and  feel  that  the 
beginnings  of  a  national  organization 
now  exist. 

The  National  Hard  Times  Conference 
attracted  a  large  number  of  more  ortho- 
dox Leninist  revolutionary  groups  who 
sat  ha  on  the  proceedings  as  observers 
and  distributed  their  own  Uterature 
Among  those  present  were  the  SoclaUst 
Workers  Party— SWP— the  October  Lea- 
gue— OL — the  International  Socialists 
Anti-Apartheid  Movement,  Communist 
Labor  Party,  and  the  drug-oriented 
Youth  International  Party. 

Among  the  persons  attending  the 
meetings,  with  their  organizations  ab- 
breviated where  known,  were  the  foUow- 
Ing: 

Pebsons  iDENTirtED  A3  ArrHTOiNO  THi:  Na- 
tional Hard  Times  Conference,  Januait 
30-Pi:BRrA«T  1,  197«  (Spelling  Based  on 
Phonetics) 

Allen  Afterman,  PFOC,  Chicago 
Danny  Albert. 
Miguel  Alvarez. 
Rosa  Alvarez. 
Robert  Appel,  PFOC. 
Ella  J.  Baker,  MPOC  &  PRSC. 
Joe  Barnett,  PPOC,  CA. 
Nancy  Barnett  (Frappler) ,  Bay  Area  PFOC. 
Brian  Becker,  WWP. 
Alan  Berkman,  NY  PPOC. 
•Vernon  BeUecourt,  AIM. 
Arlen©  Elsen  Bergman,  Bay  Area  PPOC. 
Barbara  Bishop,  San  Francisco. 
Diane  Block,  secty-treas.,  PPOC,  Bay  Area. 
George  Bowers,  United  Black  Workers.  New- 
ark, NJ. 

Rob  Brlnkman,  Cook  County  HospltaL 
Joel  Brltton,  SWP  observer. 
Robert  "Bo"  Burllngham.  Boston. 
Bob  Cantor,  NLO.  NY  PPOC. 
Ouy  Carawan,  Highlander  Center.  Knox- 
vllle. TN. 
Joe  Carnegie,  Fight  Back,  NY. 
Eugene  Clancy. 
Paddy  Colllgan,  WWP. 
•Virginia  Collins,  RNA,  New  Orleans. 
Oerry  Condon,  NCUUA. 
Rick  Cornish. 

•Pam  Costaln,  Twin  Cities  Women's  Union. 
Dennis  Cunningham.  NLO,  Chicago. 
Jim  Dannon.  Phlla.  PPOC. 
Ruth  Dear,  WWP. 


*  Indicates  members  of  the  National  Hard 
T'ir.es  Conference  Board. 
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Nick  DeFreltas,  WWP. 

Mike  Deutsch,  NLO.  PFOC.  Chicago. 

•Jennifer  Dohm,  PFOC  National  Oammlt- 
tee. 

Kathy  Dorsey.  CLPW,  NY. 

Ted  DoBtal,  WWP. 

David  Duboff. 

Kevin  Duncan. 

X}eb  Dunfleld,  United  Steelworkers. 

Ann  Durham,  PARE  &  Native  American 
Solidarity  Committee,  NY. 

Melody  ErmachUd,  PPOC,  CA. 

Francis  EstreUa. 

PhyllU  Pastwolf . 

Briar  Flannlgan,  PPOC. 

Marc  Pliegelman,  Phlla.  PFOC. 

•Leo  Fletcher,  Boston. 

Enrique  Flores.  

Claudette  Porlongo,  WWP. 

Donna  Futterman,  NY. 

Barb  Oagre,  NY,  PFOC. 

Betty  Garcia,  PSP. 

Raphaelo  Garcia,  CA. 

Tom  Gardner,  WWP. 

•Ted  GUck,  MPOC,  NY. 

•Yvonne  Oolden,  San  Francisco  Black 
Teachers  Caucus. 

Fred  Goldstein,  WWP. 

Linda  Goodspeed,  Phlla.  PPOC. 

•Beverly  Grant,  NY  PFOC. 

Pedro  Grant,  PSP  Central  Committee. 

Penny  OrlUos,  PFOC,  Brooklyn  CoUege. 

Sheila  Gruchala. 

Irrero  Gultlerrlez. 

JeC  Haas,  NLG,  Chicago  PFOC. 

•Wilbur  Haddock.  United  Black  Workers. 

Thelma  Hamilton.  Brownsville,  NY. 

Iberia  Hampton. 

Frederick  Douglass  Hobby,  Black  Workers 
Coalition,  Louisville,  KY. 

Oeorglna  Hoggard,  NY. 

Sokhom  Hiiig,  Khmer  Residents  In  V£. 

Sarah  Horowitz.  Boston  PPOC. 

•James  Haughton.  Flghtback,  NY;  MPOC. 

•Juan  Irlzarly,  Iss'n.  Trabajadores  Agri- 
colas.  CN. 

Charles  Isaacs.  NY  PFOC.  Staten  Island 
Community  College. 

Marcl  Isaacs.  NY  PPOC. 

Sarah  Kaplan.  NY  PFOC. 

Jane  Katz. 

•Pete  Kelley.  UAW  Local  160;  United  Na- 
tional Caucus. 

Mohammad  Kenyatta,  Black  Economic  De- 
velopment Corp.,  Phlla. 

Connie  Keresey,  Vermont  PPOC. 

Kitty  Klmatsu.  Chicago  PPOC. 

Susan  Klug,  WWP. 

Rev.  Frederick  Douglas  Klrkpatrlck. 

Yinl  Kochlyama.  PRSC  National  Board. 

Vu  Ngoc  Kon,  Union  of  Vietnamese  In  the 
U.S. 

William  Kunstler,  NY. 

Jose  LaLuz,  PSP  Central  Committee. 

Rudolf  o  Lasano,  CASA. 

Liza  Lawrence,  Chicago  PFOC. 

Jon  Lerner,  NY  PFOC. 

Rev.  Richard  Lencke,  AIF:  Chicago. 

Margo  Levlne. 

Rick  Levlne,  NYC. 

Sarah  Loft,  Boston  PPOC. 

Jose  Lopez.  Northeastern  Univ.,  Boston. 

Doris  Lucas.  Welfare  Mothers. 

Jeanne  Mackey.  Washington.  DC. 

AkU  Mafundl.  Inmates  for  Action,  AIi. 

Don  Jose  Major,  PSP. 

Alberto  Mares. 

Tapson  Mawere.  Zimbabwe  African  Na- 
tional Union  (ZANU).  NY. 

Al  McSurely.  AlUance  for  Labor  Se  Com- 
munity Action,  DC. 

Robert  Mendoza,  AIM,  San  Francisco. 

SheUy  Miller.  PPOC. 

David  Moberg,  The  Reader.  Chicago. 

Queen  Mother  Audley  Moore.  NY. 

Donald  Morton,  Southern  Africa  Commit- 
tee. 

Joel  Myron.  Eugene  V.  Debs  Caucus. 

Truman  Nelson. 

Prexy  Nesbltt,  Chlcaga 
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SusseU  Neufeld,  PFOC  National  Commit- 
tee. 

Julie  Nlchamln,  PRSC  national  staff. 

Nancy  Nichols.  NT. 

Betty  Olbekson,  Minn.  Welfare  Recipients 
Alllanoe. 

Roger  Olson,  PFOC. 

Bobbye  Ortiz.  Monthly  Review. 

Charles  Ostrofsky.  SWP. 

Belinda  Palm.  

wmsiow  Peck.  Fifth  Estate,  WDC. 

Ken  Peterson.  WWP. 

Jed  Provjanskl.  NT. 

Lance  Pustin.  Phlla.  PFOO. 

Miles  Pustin,  Vermont  PFOC. 

Bemlce  Reagon.  singer. 

Antonio  Rodriguez,  secretary-general. 
CASA. 

Mellnda  Rorlck.  Bay  Area  PFOC. 

Sharon  Rose.  Middle  East  Research  &  In- 
formation Project,  Alliance  for  Labor  & 
Community  Action,  WDC. 

Eve  Rosen,  NY  PPOC. 

Susan  Rosenthal,  PPOC. 

Lisa  Roth.  NY  PFOC. 

Marge  Russell.  Boston  PFOC. 

Nancy  Ryan,  PARE,  NY  PFOC. 

Olga  Sanabrla.  PSP.  NY. 

Nick  Sanchez.  NY. 

Jeff  Sarokov.  PFOC. 

David  Saxner.  Chicago  PPOC. 

Mara  Selgel.  PFOC  Chicago. 

Gloria  Shepherd.  Bay  Area.  CA. 

Irwin  SUber.  Guardian. 

George  Simpson. 

Tom  Smucker,  Village  Voice. 

Tom  Soto,  WWP. 

Ronald  Starks,«lack  Panther  Party. 

» Annie  Stein,  PARE,  PFOC,  PRSC,  NT. 

Mike  Stiu-devent. 

Louise  Sweeney. 

Wmie  Tate. 

George  Flint  Taylor. 

David  Tilsen. 

Susan  Tlpograph,  NY  PFOC. 

•Arnold  Townsend  WAPAC,  San  Francisco. 

Peggy  Two  Deer,  Chicago. 

Alfredo  del  Valle,  PSP  UJB.  Zone  Committee 

Clayton   Van   Lydegraf,  Bay  Area  PPOC. 

Carlos  Vasquez,  CASA. 

Antonio  Vlllaro. 

Sylvia  Warren,  NY  PPOC. 

Susan  Waysdorf,  NY  PPOC. 

Barry  Weinberg,  PFOC.  California. 

Cora  Weiss,  Frlendshlpment  and  Women 
Strike  for  Peace. 

Kathy  Welsh,  PFOC,  CaUfomla. 

Tim  Whally,  PFOC. 

Vlckl  Wheeler,  PRSC  national  staff. 

Laura  Whlteborn,  Boston  PFOC. 

Brook  Whiting. 

Evelyn  "Ewy"  Wiener.  LEMFA,  NT. 

Hal  Womack. 

Margaret  Wright,  People's  Party  Presi- 
dential candidate. 


A   COMMENT  ON  WORLD  HUNGER 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or  KEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25,  1976 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Si>eaker.  hunger  Is  a 
problem  that  efifects  all.  at  home  and 
abroad.  Our  Nation,  as  the  foremost  pro- 
ducer of  food  In  the  world,  has  a  special 
responsiblUty  to  attend  to  the  needs  of 
our  people  and  to  cozuluct  its  foreign  re- 
lations in  a  way  that  wUI  minimize  hun- 
ger abroad. 
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To  determine  the  proper  approach  to 
resolving  the  problems  of  world  hunger. 
It  is  essentiid  to  have  the  benefit  ct  com- 
petent advice  from  individuals  who  will 
view  the  problem  in  aU  its  complexity.  To 
assist  me  in  this,  I  have  created  a  Citi- 
zens' Ccmimittee  on  World  Hunger  and 
Development,  consisting  of  eminent  per- 
sons from  within  and  outside  my  con- 
gressional district.  I  have  asked  ttie 
chairman  of  this  committee,  Mr.  George 
Gerardl,  president  of  the  League  for 
Economic  Assistance  and  Development, 
to  prepare  a  brief  comment  on  world 
hunger.  At  this  point,  I  would  like  to 
insert  into  the  Record,  Mr.  Gerardl's 
statement.  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

A   Co:uMEirr  on  World  RmrcER 
(By  George  R.  Gerardl) 

The  problem  of  world  hunger  is  complex 
and  its  solution  is  equally  complex.  It  may 
not  be  simply  a  matter  of  poUtlcal  will  of 
either  developed  or  developing  nations  al- 
though that  Is  a  necessary  prerequisite. 

Perhaps  there  have  been  so  many  failures 
of  development  projects  in  the  past  because, 
In  oiu:  anxiety  to  rectify  long  standing  in- 
justices and  satisfy  Congress  and  the  public 
that  we  are  accomplishing  something,  we 
have  failed  to  take  the  time  to  understand 
the  needs,  aspirations  and  abilities  of  the 
low-income  people  who  comprise  the  so- 
caUed  "target  population"  of  development 
programs.  If  we  have  learned  anything  it 
should  be  that  development  takes  time. 
Our  measurements  of  success  have  too  often 
been  in  economic  terms  rather  than  meas- 
ures In  the  quality  of  peoples  lives.  As  a  re- 
sult short  term  successes  soon  become  long 
term  disasters  as  the  local  populace  by  their 
neglect  demonstrate  that  they  never  really 
owned  a  part  of  what  we  called  the  develop- 
ment process.  Top  down  development,  that  is 
large  projects  and  infrastructure  continue  to 
be  lmp<»-tant  but  grass  roots  development 
must  rise  out  of  the  populace  to  meet  the 
more  grandiose  approaches.  In  the  final  anal- 
ysis this  Is  where  the  emphasis  for  solving 
WM'ld  hunger  problems  must  be  placed.  We 
must  start  with  the  premise  that  poor  people 
want  to  develop  as  much  as  we  do. 


SENATOR  CHURCH'S  STATEMENT 
ON  OLDER  AMERICANS  AND  THE 
INCOME  TAX 


HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1976 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  week  or  so  ago,  I  had  the  opportunltsr 
to  r^ui  a  very  exceUent  statement  en- 
titled "Protecting  Older  Americans 
Against  Overpayment  of  Income  Taxes" 
on  the  Issue  of  protecting  the  elderly 
citizens  of  our  country  from  overpajrment 
of  Federal  Income  tax.  The  statement 
was  cubmitted  to  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord by  Senator  Chuech. 

As  you  know,  he  and  his  coUeagues  on 
the  Special  C(nnmlttee  on  Aging  have 
been  working  quite  hard  to  find  solutions 
to  the  problems  affecting  aged  Am&c- 
icans.  Elach  year  the  committee  publishes 
information  on  current  provisions  In  our 
country's  income  tax  to  help  eliminate 
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the  very  real  problem  of  overpayment  of 
taxes  by  our  elderly  citizens. 

Certainly  each  of  us  would  agree  that 
no  citizen  should  be  paying  more  than 
his/her  fair  share  of  taxes.  Overpayment 
resulting  frtMn  the  lack  of  ready  access 
to  accurate,  up-to-date  information  to 
our  aged  is  a  practice  that  must  be  cor- 
rected. By  issuance  of  this  information 
Senator  Church  and  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  have  taken  decisive  ac- 
tion to  ease  this  burden  which  is  borne 
by  the  elderly  citizens. 

Because  the  statement  is  so  helpful,  I 
respectfully  ask.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  It  be 
reprinted  in  the  House  section  of  the 
Congressional  Record: 

Protecttng  Older  AMiattcANs  Against 

OVEBPAYMENT  OF  INCOME  TAXES 

Mr.  Chtjech.  Mr.  President,  each  year  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Aging  publishes  » 
checklist  of  Itemized  deductions  for  individ- 
ual taxpayers. 

The  purpose  is  to  protect  older  Americans 
from  overpaying  their  Income  taxes. 

Hearings  conducted  by  the  Committee  on 
Aging  have  made  it  abundantly  clear  that 
many  elderly  persons  needlessly  overpay 
their  taxes  each  year. 

Witnesses  have  cited  .several  reasons. 

First,  large  numbers  of  older  Americans 
are  overwhelmed  by  the  complexity  of  the 
tax  law  and  the  tax  form. 

In  recent  years,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  taken  a  number  of  steps — at  the 
urging  of  the  Committee  on  Aging — to  sim- 
plify the  tax  form.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
IRS  for  adopting  these  recommendations. 
However,  additional  action  is  still  needed, 
and  the  committee  Is  ready  to  cooperate  with 
the  IRS  to  do  so. 

Second,  many  aged  taxpayers  are  simply 
unaware  of  helpful  deductions  which  can 
save  them  precious  dollars. 

The  checklist  developed  by  the  Committee 
on  Aging,  however,  can  provide  a  safeguard 
for  taxpayers  who  may  not  be  completely 
ctirrent  on  tax  relief  visions. 

In  addition,  this  summary  offers  guidance 
for  individuals  to  determine  whether  It 
would  be  to  their  advantage  to  itemize  their 
deductions  or  compute  their  taxes  on  the 
ba!;ls  of  the  tax  tables. 

Persons  who  may  subsequently  discover 
that  they  overpaid  their  taxes  in  prior  years 
have  recourse.  They  may  file  an  amended  re- 
turn— Form  1040X — to  claim  deductions  Ini- 
tially overlooked.  Form  1040X  mxist  be  filed 
within  3  years  after  the  original  return  was 
due  or  filed  or  within  2  years  after  the  tax 
was  paid,  whichever  Is  later. 

The  committee's  summary  also  Includes  a 
brief  description  of  other  tax  relief  measures 
for  older  Americans,  such  as  the  retirement 
Income  credit,  the  total  or  partial  exclusion 
of  a  gain  on  the  sale  of  a  personal  residence, 
and  others.  Changes  in  the  1976  Tax  Reduc- 
tion Act  are  also  Incorporated  in  this  sum- 
mary. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  on  Aging's  checklist  of 
Itemized  deductions  and  summary  of  tax  re- 
lief measures  for  older  Americans  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd,  as 
follows : 

Checklist  or  Itxmizzd  Deductions  fob 
SCHKOTTU   A    (Form   1040) 

aiKDICAL    AND    DENTAL    EXPENSES 

Medical  and  dental  expenses  (unreim- 
bursed by  Insurance  or  otherwise)  are  de- 
ductible to  the  extent  that  they  exceed  3% 
of  ft  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  Income  (line 
15,  Form  1040) . 

nrsvBANcs    PBSMnrMs 
One-half  of  medical,  hospital  or  health  In- 
surance  premiums    are   deductible    (up   to 
>160)   without  regard  to  the  S%  Umltation 
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for  other  medical  expenses.  The  remainder  of 
these  premlimis  can  be  deducted,  but  is  sub- 
ject to  the  3%  rule. 

DfttriM    AND    MCDICimH 

Included  In  medical  expenses  (subject  to 
37^  nUe)  but  only  to  extent  exceeding  1% 
of  adjusted  gross  Income  (line  15,  Form 
1040). 

OTHEK     MEDICAI.    EXPENSES 

Other  allowable  medical  and  dental  ex- 
pense (subject  to  3%  limitation) : 

Abdominal  supports  (prescribed  by  a 
doctor) 

Acupuncture  services 
Ambulance  hire 
Anesthetist 

Arch  supports  (prescribed  by  a  doctor) 
Artificial  limbs  and  teeth 
Back  supports  (prescribed  by  a  doctor) 
Braces 

Capital  expenditures  for  medical  purposes 
(e.g.,  elevator  for  persons  with  a  heart  aU- 
ment)— deductible   to   the  extent   that   the 
cost  of  the  capital  expenditure  exceeds  the 
increase  in  value  to  your  home  because  of 
the    capital    expenditure.    Taxpayer    should 
have  an  Independent  appraisal  made  to  re- 
flect clearly  the  Increase  in  value. 
Cardiographs 
Chiropodist 
Chiropractor 

Christian  Science  practitioner,  authorized 
Convalescent  home  (for  medical  treatment 
only) 
Crutches 

Dental  services  (e.g..  cleaning,  X-ray,  fill- 
ing teeth) 
Dentures 
Dermatologist 
Eyeglasses 

Pood  or  beverages  specially  prescribed  by 
a  physician  (for  treatment  of  illness,  and  In 
addition   to,   not  as  substitute  for,  regular 
diet;  physician's  statement  needed) 
Oynecologlst 

Hearing  aids  and  batteries 
Home  Health  services 
Hospital  expenses 
Insulin  treatment 
Invalid  chair 
Lab  tests 

Lip  reading  le.ssons  (designed  to  overcome 
a  handicap) 
Neurologist 

Nursing  services  (for  medical  care.  Includ- 
ing nurse's  board  paid  by  you) 
Occupational  therapist 
Ophthalmologist 
Optician 
Optometrist 
Oral  survery 
Osteopath,  licensed 
Pediatrician 
Physical  examinations 
Physician 
Physical  therapist 
Podiatrist 
Psychiatrist 
Psycholanalyst 
Psychologist 
Psychotherapy 
Radium  therapy 

Sacroiliac  belt  (prescribed  by  a  doctor) 
Seelng-eye  dog  and  maintenance 
Speech  therapist 
flints 

Supplementary  medical  insurance  (Part  B) 
under  Medicare 
Surgeon 

Telephone/teletype     special     communica- 
tlons  equipment  for  the  deaf 

Transportation  exi>enses  for  medical  pur- 
poses (7*  per  mUe  plus  parking  and  tolU  or 
actual  fares  for  taxi,  buses,  etc.) 
Vaccines 

Vitamins  prescribed  by  a  doctor  (but  not 
taken  as  a  food  supplement  or  to  preserve 
general  health) 
Wheelchairs 

Whirlpool  baths  for  medical  purpose 
X-rays 
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TAXES 

Real  estate 

St«t«  and  local  gasoline 

Oeneral  sales 

State  and  local  income 

Personal  property 

If  sales  tax  tables  are  used  in  arriving  at 
your  deduction,  you  may  add  to  the  amount 
shown  in  the  tax  tables  only  the  sales  tax 
paid  on  the  purchase  of  five  classes  of  items: 
automobiles,  airplanes,  boats,  mobile  homes, 
and  materials  used  to  build  a  new  home 
when  you  are  your  own  contractor. 

When  using  the  sales  tax  Ubles,  add  to 
your  adjusted  gross  income  any  nontaxable 
Income  (e.g.,  Social  Security,  Veterans'  pen- 
sion or  compensation  payments.  Railroad  Re- 
tirement annuities,  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, untaxed  portion  of  long-term  capital 
gains,  recovery  of  pension  costs,  dividends 
exclusion,  interest  on  municipal  bonds,  un- 
employment compensation  and  public  assist- 
ance payments). 

CONTaiBimONS 

In  general,  contributions  may  be  deducted 
up  to  60  percent  of  your  adjusted  gross  in- 
come (line  15,  Form  1040).  However,  con- 
tributions to  certain  private  nonprofit  foun- 
dations, veterans  organizations,  or  fraternal 
societies  are  limited  to  20%  of  adjusted  gross 
income. 

Cash  contributions  to  qualified  organisa- 
tions for  (1)  religious,  charitable,  scientific, 
literary  or  educational  purposes,  (2)  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  children  or  animals,  or  (3) 
Federal,  State  or  local  governmental  units 
(tuition  for  children  attending  parochial 
schools  U  not  deductible).  Pair  market  value 
for  property  (e.g.,  clothing,  books,  equip- 
ment, furniture)  for  charitable  purposes. 
(For  gifts  of  appreciated  property,  special 
rules  apply.  Contact  local  IRS  office.) 

Travel  expenses  (actual  or  7<  per  mile  plus 
parking  and  tolls)  for  charitable  purposes 
(may  not  deduct  insurance  or  depreclatlou 
in  either  case). 

Cost  and  upkeep  of  uniforms  used  in 
charitable  activities   (e.g.  scoutmaster). 

Purchase  of  goods  or  tickets  from  chari- 
table organizations  (excess  of  amount  paid 
over  the  fair  market  value  of  the  goods  or 
services) . 

Out-of-pocket  expenses  (e.g.,  postage,  sta- 
tionery, phone  calls)  while  rendering  serv- 
ices for  charitable  organizations. 

Care  of  unrelated  student  In  taxpayer's 
home  under  a  written  agreement  with  a 
qualifying  organization  (deduction  is  limited 
to  $60  per  month). 

INTEREST 

Home  mortgage. 

Auto  loan. 

Installment  purchases  (television,  washer, 
dryer,  etc.). 

Bank  credit  card — can  deduct  the  finance 
charges  as  interest  if  no  part  is  for  service 
charges,  loan  fees,  or  credit  investigation  fees, 
or  similar  charges. 

Points — deductible  as  Interest  by  buyer 
where  financing  agreement  provides  that  they 
are  to  be  paid  for  use  of  lender's  money.  Not 
deductible  if  points  represent  charges  for 
services  rendered  by  the  lending  institution 
(eg.,  VA  loan  points  are  service  charges  and 
are  not  deductible  as  Interest).  Not  deduct- 
ible If  paid  by  seUer  (are  treated  as  selling 
expenses  and  represent  a  reduction  of 
amount  realized) . 

Penalty  for  prepayment  of  a  mortgage — 
deductible  as  Interest. 

Revolving  charge  accounts — may  deduct 
the  "finance  charge"  if  the  charges  are  based 
on  your  unpaid  balance  and  computed 
monthly. 

Other  charge  accounts  for  Installment  pur- 
chases— may  deduct  the  lesser  of  (1)  8% 
of  the  average  monthly  balance  (average 
monthly  balance  equals  the  total  of  the  un- 
paid balances  for  all  13  months,  divided  by 
12)  or  (2)  the  portion  of  the  total  fee  or 
service  charge  allocable  to  the  year. 
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CASUALTT    OR    THEFT    LOSSES 

Casualty  (e.g..  tornado,  flood,  storm,  fire, 
or  auto  accident  provided  not  caused  by  a 
willful  act  or  willful  negligence)  or  theft 
losses  to  nonbusiness  property — the  amount 
of  your  casualty  loss  deduction  Is  generally 
the  lesser  of  (1)  the  decrease  in  fair  market 
value  of  the  property  as  a  result  of  the  casu- 
alty, or  (2)  your  adjusted  basis  in  the  prop- 
erty. This  amount  must  be  fvurther  reduced 
by  any  Insurance  or  other  recovery,  and.  In 
the  case  of  property  held  for  personal  use,  by 
the  $100  limitation.  You  may  use  Form  4684 
for  computing  your  personal  casualty  loss. 

CHILD  AND   DISABLED   DEPENDENT  CABS  EXPENSES 

A  taxpayer  who  maintains  a  household  may 
claim  a  deduction  for  employment-related 
expenses  Incurred  in  obtaining  care  for  a 
(1)  dependent  who  Is  under  16,  (2)  physl- 
caUy  or  mentally  disabled  dependent,  or  (3) 
disabled  spouse.  The  maximum  allowable 
deduction  Is  $400  a  month  ($4,800  a  year). 
As  a  general  rule,  employment-related  ex- 
penses are  deductible  only  If  Incurred  for 
services  for  a  qualifying  individual  in  the 
taxpayer's  household.  However,  an  exception 
exists  for  chUd  care  expenses  (as  dlstln- 
gulsbed  from  a  disabled  dependent  or  a  dis- 
abled spouse) .  In  this  case,  expenses  outside 
the  household  (e.g.,  day  care  expenditures) 
are  deductible,  but  the  maximum  deduction 
is  $200  per  month  for  one  child,  $300  per 
month  for  two  children,  and  $400  per  month 
for  three  or  more  children. 

When  a  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  Income 
(line  15,  Form  1040)  exceeds  $18,000,  the 
deduction  is  reduced  by  $1  for  each  $2  of 
Income  above  this  amount.  For  further  in- 
formation about  child  and  dependent  care 
deductions,  see  Publication  503,  Child  Care 
and  Disabled  Dependent  Care,  available  free 
at  Internal  Revenue  offices. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Alimony  and  separate  maintenance  (peri- 
odic payments). 

Appraisal  fees  for  casualty  loss  or  to  de- 
termine the  fair  market  value  of  charitable 
contributions. 

Union  dues. 

Cost  of  preparation  of  income  tax  return. 

Cost  of  tools  for  employee  (depreciated 
over  the  useful  life  of  the  tools) . 

Dues  for  Chamber  of  Commerce  (If  as  a 
business  expense) . 

Rental  cost  of  a  safe-deposit  box  for  in- 
come-producing property. 

Pees    paid    to    Inrvestment   counselors. 

Subscriptions  to  bvisiness  publications. 

Telephone  and  postage  in  connection  with 
investments. 

Uniforms  required  for  employment  and 
not  generally  wearable  off  the  Job. 

Maintenance  of  uniforms  required  for 
employment. 

Special  safety  apparel  (e^;..  steel  toe  safety 
■hoes  or  helmets  warn  by  construction  work- 
ers; special  masks  worn  by  welders) . 

Business  entertainment  expenses. 

Business  gift  expenses  not  exceeding  $25 
per  recipient. 

Employment  agency  fees  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. 

Cost  of  a  periodic  physical  examination  if 
required  by  employer. 

Cost  of  installation  and  maintenance  of  a 
telephone  required  by  the  taxpayer's  employ- 
ment (deduction  based  on  business  use). 

Cost  of  bond  if  required  for  employment. 

Expenses  of  an  office  In  your  home  if  em- 
ployment requires  ft. 

Payments  made  by  a  teacher  to  a  substi- 
tute. 

Educational  expenses  reqtiired  by  your 
employer  to  maintain  your  position  or  for 
maintaining  or  sharpening  your  skills  for 
your  employment. 

Political  Campaifn  Contributions. — ^Tax- 
payers may  now  claim  either  a  deduction 
(line  33,  Schedule  A.  Form  1040)  or  a  credit 
(line  51.  Form  1040).  tor  campaign  contribu- 
tions to  an  Individual  who  is  a  candidate 
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for  nomination  or  election  to  any  Federal. 
State,  or  local  office  In  any  primary,  general 
or  qpedal  election.  The  deduction  or  credit 
Is  also  applicable  for  any  (1)  committee  sup- 
porting a  candidate  for  Federal.  State,  or 
local  elective  public  office,  (2)  national  com- 
mittee Qf  a  national  political  party.  (3) 
State  committee  of  a  national  political  party, 
or  (4)  local  committee  of  a  national  poltical 
party.  The  maximum  deduction  Is  $100  ($200 
for  couples  filing  Jointly) .  The  amount  of  the 
tax  credit  is  one-half  of  the  political  contri- 
bution, with  a  $25  celling  ($50  for  couples 
fUlng  Jointly) . 

Preatdential  Election  Campaign  Fund. — 
Additionally,  taxpayers  may  vc^untarlly  ear- 
mark $1  of  their  taxes  ($2  on  Joint  returns) 
to  help  defray  the  costs  of  the  1976  Presi- 
dential election  campaign. 

For  any  questions  concerning  any  of  these 
items,  contact  your  local  IRS  office.  Tou  may 
also  obtain  helpful  publications  and  addi- 
tional forms  by  contacting  your  local  IRS 
office. 

Other  tax  relief  measures  for  older  Americans 

Required  to  file  a 
tax  return  if 
gross  inoome 
is  at  least — 

FUiug  status: 

Single  (under  age  66) $2,350 

Single  (age  65  or  older) 3. 100 

Qualifying  widow  (er)  under  65  wltb 

dependent  chUd 2,650 

Qualifying    widow  (er)    65    or    older 

with  dependent  child 8,400 

Married  couple  (both  spotises  under 

66)   fiUng  JolnUy 3.400 

Married  couple  (l  spouse  (iS  years  or 

older)   filing  JoinUy 4.160 

Married  couple  (both  spouses  65  or 

older)   filing  Jointly 4.  900 

Married  filing  separately . 750 

Additional  Personal  ExempMon  for  Age. — 
Besides  the  regular  $750  exemption  allowed 
a  taxpayer,  a  husband  and  wife  who  are  65 
or  older  on  the  last  day  of  the  taxable  year 
are  each  entitled  to  an  additional  exemption 
of  $750  becaxise  of  age. 

Tou  are  considered  65  on  the  day  before 
your  65th  birthday.  Thus,  if  your  65th  birth- 
day Is  on  January  1. 1976.  you  will  be  entitled 
to  the  additional  $750  personal  exemption 
because  of  age  for  your  1975  Federal  Income 
tax  return. 

Tax  Credit  for  Personal  Exemptions. — In 
addition  to  the  $750  personal  exemption,  a 
tax  credit  of  $30  is  available  for  a  taxpayer, 
spouse,  and  each  dependent.  No  additional 
$30  credit  Is  available,  however,  because  of 
age  or  blindness. 

Multiple  Support  Agreements. — In  general, 
a  person  may  be  claimed  as  a  dependent  of 
another  taxpayer,  provided  five  tests  are  met. 
(1)  Support,  (2)  gross  Income,  (3)  member 
of  household  or  relationship,  (4)  citizenship, 
and  (6)  separate  return.  But  in  some  cases, 
two  or  more  individuals  provide  support  for 
an  individual,  and  no  one  has  contributed 
more  than  half  the  person's  support.  How- 
ever, it  still  may  be  possible  for  one  of  the 
individuals  to  be  entitled  to  a  $750  depend- 
ency deduction  If  the  following  requirements 
are  met  for  multiple  support : 

1.  Two  or  more  persons — any  one  of  whom 
could  claim  the  person  as  a  dependent  if  It 
were  not  for  the  support  test — together  con- 
tribute more  than  half  of  the  dependent's 
support. 

,^  2.  Any  one  of  those  who  individually  con- 
l^lbute  more  than  10%  of  the  mutual  de- 
pendent's support,  but  only  one  of  them,  may 
claim  the  dependency  deduction. 

3.  Each  of  the  others  must  file  a  written 
statement  that  he  will  not  claim  the  de- 
pendency deduction  for  that  year.  The  state- 
ment must  be  filed  with  the  Income  tax  re- 
turn of  the  person  who  claims  the  depend- 
ency deduction.  Form  2120  (Multiple  Support 
Declaration)   may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Sale  of  Personal  Residence  by  Elderly  Tax- 
payers.— ^A   taxpayer   may   elect   to  exclude 
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from  gross  income  part,  or.  under  certain 
circumstances,  all  of  the  gain  from  the  sale 
of  bis  personal  residence,  provided: 

1.  He  was  65  or  older  before  the  date  of  the 
sale,  and 

2.  He  owned  and  occupied  the  property  as 
his  personal  residence  for  a  period  totaling  at 
least  5  years  within  the  8-year  period  end- 
ing on  the  date  of  the  sale. 

Taxpayers  meeting  these  two  requirements 
may  elect  to  exclude  the  entire  gain  from 
gross  Income  if  the  adjusted  sales  price  of 
their  residence  is  $20,000  or  less.  (This  elec- 
tion can  only  be.  made  once  during  a  tax- 
payer's lifetime.)  If  the  adjxisted  sales  price 
exceeds  $20,000,  an  election  may  be  made  to 
exclude  part  of  the  gain  based  on  a  ratio  of 
$20,000  over  the  adjusted  sales  price  of  the 
residence.  Form  2119  (Sale  or  Exchange  of 
Personal  Residence)  is  helpful  in  determin- 
ing what  gain,  if  any.  may  be  excluded  by  an 
elderly  taxpayer  when  he  sells  his  home. 

Additionally,  a  taxpayer  may  elect  to  defer 
reporting  the  gain  on  the  sale  of  bis 
personal  residence  If  within  18  months 
before  or  18  months  after  the  sale  he  buys 
and  occupies  another  residence,  the  cost  of 
which  equals  or  exceeds  the  adjusted  sales 
price  of  the  old  residence.  Additional  time 
Is  allowed  If  (1)  you  construct  the  new 
residence  or  (2)  you  were  on  active  duty  in 
the  VJB.  Armed  Forces.  Publication  523  (Tax 
Information  on  SeUing  Yoxir  Home)  may 
also  be  helpful. 

Retirement  Income  Credit. — To  qualify  for 
the  retirMnent  InctMne  credit,  you  must  (a) 
be  a  U.S.  citizen  or  resident,  (b)  have  re- 
ceived earned  Income  In  excess  of  $600  In 
each  of  any  10  calendar  years  before  1975, 
and  (c)  have  certain  tynes  of  qualifying 
"retirement  income."  Five  types  of  Income — 
pensions,  annuities.  Interest,  and  dividends 
included  on  line  15.  Form  1040,  and  gross 
rents  from  Schedule  E,  Part  II,  column  (b)  — 
qualify  for  the  retirement  income  credit. 

The  credit  Is  15%  of  the  lesser  of: 

1.  A  taxpayer's  qualifying  retirement  in- 
come, or 

2.  $1,624  ($2,286  for  a  Joint  return  where 
both  taxpayers  are  65  or  older)  minus  the 
total  of  nontaxable  pensions  (such  as  So- 
cial Security  benefits  or  Railroad  Retirement 
annuities)  and  earned  Income  (dependinp; 
upon  the  taxpayer's  age  and  the  amount  of 
any  earnings  he  may  have) . 

if  the  taxpayer  is  under  62,  tite  $1,524 
figure  Is  reduced  by  the  amount  of  earned 
income  in  excess  of  $900.  For  persons  at 
least  62  years  old  but  less  than  72,  this 
amount  Is  reduced  by  one-half  of  the  earned 
income  In  excess  of  $1,300  up  to  $1,700,  plus 
the  total  amount  over  $1,700.  Persons  72  and 
over  are  not  subject  to  the  earned  Income 
limitation. 

Schedule  R  is  used  for  taxpayers  who  claim 
the  retirement  Income  credit. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  will  also 
compute  the  retirement  income  credit  for 
a  taxpayer  If  he  has  requested  that  IRS  com- 
pute his  tax,  he  answers  the  questions  for 
columns  A  and  B,  and  he  completes  lines 
2  and  S  on  Schedule  R — relating  to  the 
amount  of  bis  Social  Security  benefits.  Rail- 
road Retirement  annuities,  earned  Income, 
and  qualifying  retirement  Income  (pen- 
sions, annuities.  Interest,  dividends,  and 
rents).  The  taxpayer  should  also  write  "RIC" 
on  line  17,  Form  1040. 


ALTERNATIVES  TO  BUSING 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25.  1976 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 17,  In  an  article  In  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  Mr.  Nathan  Glazer,  professor 
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of  education  and  sociology  at  Harvard 
University,  sets  forth  his  views  on  the 
vexing;  and  controversial  topic  of  deseg- 
regation of  the  Nation's  public  schools. 
Professor  Glazer  wi-ites  that  America 
is  not  becoming  two  nations  as  some 
would  assert.  Instead,  he  maintains  that 
social  trends  clearly  demonstrate  that 
black  and  white  are  steadily  coming 
closer  to  each  other — but  not  tlirough 
the  means  of  compulsory  school  assign- 
ment and  transportation  on  the  basis  of 
race. 

So  that  our  colleagues  may  have  the 
benefit  of  Professor  Glazer 's  thinking  on 
this  serious  problem,  I  insert  the  fun 
text  of  his  statement — entitled  "Alter- 
natives to  Busing"— at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Alternativvs  to  Busing 
(By  Nathan  Olazer) 
Lft  me  try  to  cbarmcterlze  our  dilemma 
8.-4  we  confront  the  next  stage  in  th»  long 
iiory  of  school  deoegregatlou.  The  great 
niajortty  of  the  American  people — all  In- 
ileett  but  a  tiny  minority — avow  that  they 
believe  In  integrated  schools,  and  oppose 
the  separation  of  the  races  in  education 
which  was  one  of  the  great  shames  of  this 
iiutlon  for  many  decades.  An  almost 
equally  great  majority  support  the  princi- 
ple of  integrated  neighborhoods,  and  agree 
that  blacks — and  any  other  group — should 
have  the  right  to  live  any  place  they  can 
afford.  Here  our  nation  Is  completely  to- 
gellier. 

Bill  it  is  severely  divided  by  what  Is 
now  proposed  to  it  by  the  federal  courts, 
the  dominant  mass  media,  and  by  leading 
social  scientists,  as  the  Tneana  by  which  to 
achieve  the  desegregation  of  the  schoola: 
that  18,  the  direct  asslgnmeat  of  chUdren 
to  schools  on  the  basis  of  race  and  ethnic- 
ity to  achieve  an  even  distribution  by  race 
and  ethnic  group  through  all  the  schools  of 
as  large  an  area  as  can  be  conveniently 
reached  by  conventional  means  of  trans- 
portation. 

lliese  meatu  represent  to  those  who  sup- 
port them  the  commitment  of  this  nation 
to  an  Integrated  society.  Their  limitation  or 
abandonment  represents  to  them  the  aban- 
doning of  our  commitment  to  an  integrated 
society,  the  reversing  of  Brown  and  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  ISNM. 

If  to  limit  these  means  did  mark  the  aban- 
donment of  the  nope  for  an  integrated  so- 
ciety, then  I,  too,  would  be  an  advocate  of 
them.  What  I  wotUd  like  to  suggest  to  those 
who  believe  these  means  are  the  only  hope 
for  an  integrated  society  Is  that  they  look  at 
social  trends  in  this  coimtry,  and  consider 
whether  this  is  indeed  an  increasingly  di- 
vided nation,  fated  to  become  two  nations 
unless  these  drastic  means  are  adopted:  and 
furher,  that  they  consider  what  concretely 
we  aim  at  when  we  try  to  achieve  an  In- 
tegrated society.  I  would  argue,  first,  that 
we  are  becoming  an  integrated  society — but 
not  through  the  means  of  school  assignment 
and  transportation  by  race;  second,  that  the 
objective  of  an  Integrated  society,  in  our 
multi-racial  and  multi-ethnic  America,  can- 
not be  one  in  which  every  major  group  Is 
evenly  distributed  statistically  in  every  insti- 
tution or  govemmentally  supported  program 
or  neighborhood  or  sphere  of  life. 

The  trend  that  now  indicates  that  the 
Kerner  Commission  was  wrong,  that  we  are 
not  becoming  two  nations.  Is  that  black  and 
white — as  well  as  the  "Spanlsh-siu-named" 
groups — are  steadily  coming  closer  to  each 
other  in  income.  In  occupational  distribu- 
tion, in  education  and  in  residence. 

THE  INCOME  FACTOB 

In  income,  the  lIMOs  saw  a  steady  rise  In 
the  ratio  of  Income  of  blacks  to  white.  This 
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reached  a  peak  In  19a»-70,  and  since  then  has 
fallen  back  somewhat,  though  even  in  falling 
back  In  the  dlfflcult  ywurs  alnce  1971  it  still 
remains  considerably  above  the  level  of  the 
beginning  of  tlie  1960s.  But  more  significant 
than  this  overall  trend  in  the  relationship  of 
black  to  white  income  is  the  remarkable  rise, 
to  a  posltk>n  near  equality  with  that  of 
whites,  of  the  income  of  young  unbroken 
black  families,  with  heads  under  25  years 
of  age:  This  has  taken  place  In  the  South  as 
well  as  in  the  North. 

In  the  South,  the  median  Income  of  these 
famUles  was  87'  of  the  median  Income  of 
white  famUles  in  1973.  In  the  North  and  West 
It  was  93%  of  the  median  of  white  families. 
The  failure  of  black  income  in  general  to 
rise  to  a  position  of  near  eqiiality  with  whites 
is  owing,  first,  to  the  tragic  heritage  of  seg- 
regation and  discrimination,  which  affects 
older  black  families:  and  second,  to  the 
sharp  increase  in  recent  years  of  female- 
headed  black  families — for  female-lieaded 
families  do  not  do  well  In  the  labor  market, 
and  bring  down  the  black  median  Income. 

This  rise  in  income  has  been  matched  by 
a  startling  change  in  the  occupations  of 
blacks.  One  contrast:  In  1964.  16':  of  black 
males  were  white-collar  workers:  in  1974, 
24%,  while  the  proportion  of  white  male 
white-collar  workers  remained  stable. 

There  have  also  been  sharp  changes  In 
educational  attainment  for  blacks:  the  cen- 
sus has  Just  reported  that  blacks  now  enter 
colleges  in  the  same  proportion  as  whites. 
Residential  distribution  is  based.  In  large 
measure,  on  Income,  occupation,  and  educa- 
tion, and  if  blacks  approach  whites  in  these 
respects,  then  inevitably  black  residential 
distribution  will  become  less  concentrated, 
and  school  systems  based  on  proximity  will 
become  more  Intergrated.  It  Is  true  a  good 
part  of  black  residential  concentration  is 
caused  by  discrimination;  but  a  great  deal 
of  it  Is  caused  by  low  income,  poor  occupa- 
tions and  poor  education. 

Calculations  by  the  demographer  Karl 
Taeuber  show  a  decline  In  black  segregation 
In  cities  In  the  19608.  after  decades  during 
which  segregation  rose.  Studies  based  on  pub- 
lie  opinion  surveys  by  the  University  of 
Mlcbligan's  Institute  for  Social  Research  give 
tb*  same  result.  Since  1964,  national  samples 
have  been  asked,  "What  Is  the  racial  composi- 
tion of  your  neighborhood?"  The  proportions 
of  whites  answering  "all  white,"  and  blacks 
answering  "all  black"  have  been  dropping 
regularly. 

I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  the  millen- 
nium has  arrived.  Yet  there  have  been  re- 
markable changes,  owing  to  the  black  strug- 
gle for  equality,  the  strong  civil  rights  laws, 
and  changes  in  opinion,  and  these  changes 
are  by  now  institutionalized,  and  continue 
without  the  need  for  drastic  measures. 

Admittedly  the  actual  measure  of  school 
desegregation  achieved  through  economic  and 
educational  progress  and  resulting  residential 
integration  is  still  relatively  small.  Yet  there 
Is  in  many  cities  a  substantial  degree  of 
integration  afTectlng  sizable  minorities  of 
black  students,  and  there  are  methods  avail- 
able short  of  involuntary  assignment  on  the 
basis  of  race  to  liu;rease  the  proportion  of 
black  students  who  go  to  scbool  with  whites. 
The  chief  method  available  Is  that  much 
maligned  approach,  "Freedom  of  Choice." 
"Freedom  of  Choice"  was  given  a  bad  name 
because  It  was  used  In  the  South  as  a  means 
of  evading  desegregation,  and  often  combined 
with  threats  and  violence  against  blacks. 
But  when  "Freedom  of  Choice"  Is  offered  in 
good  faith.  It  has  been  accepted  eagerly  by 
substantial  numbers  of  black  parents.  John 
McAdams  has  studied  the  available  evidence 
and  finds  that  up  to  30';.  of  eligible  students 
will  take  advantage  of  freedom  of  choice. 
It  should  be  combined  today  with  the  right 
to  interdlstrlct  transfer — the  right  to  attend 
a  school  outside  one's  district,  if  the  exercise 
of  that  right  promotes  integration. 

In  short,  the  abandonment  of  compulsory 
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school  assignment  on  the  basis  of  race  would 
not,  as  we  are  so  commonly  told  by  those 
who  advocate  It  and  insist  it  is  the  onlf 
means  to  an  Integrated  society,  mark  the 
abandonment  of  progress  toward  an  inte- 
grated society. 

There  is  a  second  misunderstanding  that 
must  be  cleared  away.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
many  black  chUdren  will  be  left  In  black 
majority  or  Indeed  all  black  schools  even 
after  one  encourages  voluntary  transfer. 
Quite  true.  But  now  we  must  ask,  wljat  ts 
our  objective  In  hoping  and  working  for 
an  Integrated  society?  Is  It  one  in  which 
every  major  group  of  our  multi-racial  and 
multi-ethnic  society  is  distributed  evenly 
through  every  major  institution  and  every 
major  sphere  of  life?  Nathan  Kantrowltz  has 
pointed  out  in  his  research  how  unrealistic 
such  an  objective  Is.  Even  groups  In  this 
country  against  whom  little  prejudice  and 
discrimination  have  been  directed,  and  who 
have  lived  in  cities  for  generations,  show  a 
tendency  to  cluster  residentlally.  If  a  group 
ts  real.  It  will  have  dUtlnctlve  characteristics 
and  some  of  these  will  encourage  clustering 
and  concentration  simply  because  some 
value  Is  shared  by  the  group. 

TOTALLY    UNaXALISTIC 

Only  for  blacks  and  for  some  other  groups 
that  have  been  mlsguldedly  brought  under 
the  authority  of  coiu^  integration  orders— 
e.g.,  varied  Spcmlsh-surnamed  groups,  the 
Chinese  in  San  Francisco — do  we  insist  that 
Integration  must  mean  the  totally  unreal- 
istic objective  of  equal  statistical  propor- 
tions in  every  school.  This  has  not  been  the 
test  for  Integration  we  have  applied  to  the 
Irish,  the  Jews,  the  Italians,  and  other 
ethiUc  groups.  These  groups  and  others  con- 
tinue to  show  a  concentration  In  occupa- 
tions. In  residence,  in  schools,  that  Is  no 
longer  the  result  of  discrimination. 

Why  should  we  expect  differently  for  the 
blacks  or  Spanish -sur named?  As  long  as  we 
maintain  a  strict  ban  on  discrimination  and 
to  segregatory  acts,  it  should  be  no  concern 
of  the  state  or  the  courts  how  pec^le  choose 
to  distribute  themselves. 

Admittedly,  much  black  clustering  today 
is  not  v(duntary.  Some  Is  the  result  of  pov- 
erty, and  that  must  be  attacked  by  public 
measures  that  provide  greater  opportunity 
and  greater  income  for  deprived  blacks  (as 
for  the  deprived  of  other  groups).  Some  Is 
the  heritage  of  state  efforts  at  segregation, 
and  that  part  must  be  undone.  Some  is  the 
result  of  current  discrimination,  illegal  under 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  court  orders,  and 
that  must  not  be  allowed.  But  much  is  the 
expression  of  black  community — of  the  same 
desires  and  actions  that  motivate  many 
groups  In  our  multi-ethnic  society. 

Integration  does  not  mean  that  every  com- 
munity that  brings  together  people  of  a  given 
culture  must  be  destroyed  regardless  of  Its 
origin.  We  have  placed  before  ourselves  an 
unreal  and  unrealistic  objective — even  distri- 
bution of  every  race  and  minority — and  then 
we  chastise  ourselves  for  not  obtaining  this 
objective.  Our  thinking  has  been  that  of 
Judge  Roth  in  Detroit,  who  criticized  blacks 
as  well  as  whites  for  creating  black  concen- 
trations: "blacks,  like  ethnic  groups  In  the 
past,"  he  wrote  disapprovingly  in  his  decree 
declaring  the  Detroit  schools  were  segregated, 
"have  tended  to  separate  themselves  and  as- 
sociate together."  Indeed!  And  what  is  wrong 
with  that,  as  long  as  it  is  not  compelled  by 
discrimination  and  prejudice? 

Much  misguided  social  policy  will  still  be 
foisted  on  us  on  the  basis  of  these  two  Illu- 
sions: that  we  can  make  no  progress  toward 
an  integrated  society  except  under  compul- 
sion, and  that  the  test  of  an  Integrated  so- 
ciety is  the  even  distribution  of  mlnoritleB 
throughout  society.  These  twin  iUuslons  tes- 
tify to  an  Innocence  of  knowledge  of  group 
life;  they  also  testify.  I  fear,  to  a  taste  by 
many  people  for  compulsion,  even  if  freedom 
will  do  as  much. 
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NEEDED:  HONEY  WTTNESSBS  FOR 
D8ITC  HKARINOe 


HON.  B.  F.  SISK 

or  CAuroama 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1976 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr,  Speaker,  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  has  a  special  chance 
in  the  weeks  ahead  to  be  of  help  to  his  or 
her  constituents.  Representatives  of  VS. 
honey  producers  b&ve  petitl<med  the 
Federal  Government  for  relief  from  im- 
ports of  foreign  honey,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted to  announce  that  the  U.S.  Inter- 
national Trade  Oommission  has  decided 
in  response  to  hold  three  public  hearings 
away  from  Washington,  D.C.,  to  obtain 
from  people  involved  in  the  honey  busi- 
ness on  a  day  to  day  basis  information 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  U.S.  honey  in- 
dustry is  being  seriously  injured  by  im- 
port competition. 

KatursJly,  I  am  pleased  that  San 
Francisco  will  be  the  site  of  the  second 
hearing,  for  the  western  region,  on  Tues- 
day, March  9,  at  a  location  to  be  an- 
nounced. 

The  first  hearing  is  coming  up  very 
quickly,  Mr.  Spesiker,  and  I  am  sure  that 
my  colleagues  in  the  Southern  States 
will  wish  to  make  a  note  of  it.  It  will  be 
held  in  Orlando,  Fla.,  on  Mai-ch  2,  in  the 
Chantilly  Room  of  the  Hilton  Inn  West, 
3200  West  Colonial  Drive.  The  third 
hearing,  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  will  take 
place  beginning  on  Tuesday.  April  6,  In 
room  302  of  the  Federal  Building  at  911 
Walnut  St.  A  final  Washington  hearing 
will  be  held  on  April  8,  for  the  benefit  of 
us  on  the  Hill  and  any  others  who  miss 
the  first  three  hearings.  All  hearings  will 
begin  on  the  above  dates  and  continue 
imtil  all  witnesses  have  been,  heard. 

I  think  that  each  of  us  has  a  special 
responsibility  to  notify  the  honey  pro- 
ducers in  his  or  her  congressional  district 
of  these  hearings.  There  is  no  master 
mailing  list  for  these  people.  They  do  not 
have  a  Washington  lawyer  to  represoit 
them,  or  paid  lobbyists  to  keep  them  In- 
formed. They,  more  than  most  small 
businesses,  are  dependent  upon  their 
elected  representatives  to  keep  them 
notified  of  developments  that  will  effect 
their  future.  The  Commissioners  of  the 
USITC  are  very  eager  to  save  t^ese  and 
other  taxpayers  the  money  and  time  in- 
volved in  coming  all  the  way  to  Wash- 
ington to  testify.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  hearings  are  being  held  in  the 
field,  so  that  regional  and  local  honey 
producers,  marketers,  processors  and 
consumers  can  more  easily  communicate 
with  their  government  by  attending  the 
hearing  closest  to  their  homes  and  busi- 
nesses. 

The  USITC  has  adopted  a  new,  open- 
door  policy  of  encouraging  maximum 
citizen  participation,  and  although  I  will 
conclude  my  remarks  with  the  formal, 
legal  notice  of  the  hearing,  bear  in  mind 
that  the  Commissionei-s  are  willing  to 
hear  walk-in  witnesses  who  have  not 
registered  in  advance.  It  is  preferred,  of 
course,  that  sidvance  notice  be  given  of 
a  witness's  intention  to  testify.  The  Com- 
mission will  welcome  informal  presenta- 
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ttons  and  notes  of  personal  experiences 
instead  of  formally  prepared,  legal  docu- 
ments. Every  word  spoken  will  be  tran- 
scribed and  printed  up  as  part  of  the 
oflicial  record. 

literally  thousands  of  families  are  in- 
volved in  the  production  and  processing 
of  American  honey.  It  is  really  a  mom 
and  pop  operation  on  the  local  level  in 
most  of  oiu-  communities.  For  these 
hearings  to  be  meaningful,  we  must  no- 
tify these  people  so  that  they  have  a 
chance  to  step  forward,  and  that  is  why 
I  am  encouraging  every  one  of  my  col- 
leagues to  get  involved  in  this.  It  will  be 
a  successful  experiment  in  bringing  Gov- 
ernment to  the  people  if  we  in  Congress 
can  help  produce  interesting  and  chal- 
lenging witnesses.  To  give  you  an  idea 
of  the  constructive  participation  that 
can  be  achieved  at  one  of  these  hearings, 
I  am  including  the  thoughtful  comments 
of  the  respected  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmaoge),  who,  with  oiur 
colleague,  Mr.  Ginn,  recently  had  the 
USITC  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  working  until 
12:14  in  the  morning.  I  look  forward  to 
the  same  sort  of  response  from  the  citi- 
zens of  my  own  State,  and  from  the  Com- 
mission, at  the  San  Francisco  hearing. 

The  material  follows: 

Pkaise   roB  THE   U.S.   International   Trade 
Commission  Srrimp  Hearing 

Mr.  Talmaoge.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  In- 
ternational Trade  Commission  has  conducted 
a  shrimp  bearing  in  Savannah,  Ga.  I  have 
earlier  commended  the  USITC  for  its  progres- 
sive and  Innovative  approach  exemplified  by 
taking  many  of  Its  investigative  hearings  out 
of  Washington  and  to  the  people.  The  sig- 
nificance of  the  Savannah  hearing  Is  en- 
hanced by  the  fact  that  the  Commission 
was  able  to  obtain  about  2I/2  dajrs  worth  of 
testimony  in  1  day  with  more  than  30  wit- 
nesses. This  accomplishment  was  possible  be- 
cause the  Commission  met  until  12:14  this 
morning.  By  taking  this  unusual  step  of 
meeting  until  every  witness  had  been  heard, 
the  Commission  was  able  to  accommodate  In 
1  day's  time  all  witnesses,  many  of  whom  had 
Indicated  that  they  wanted  to  testify,  but 
could  not  come  back  for  a  second  or  third 
day. 

At  12:14  a.m.  when  the  three  Commis- 
sioners, Daniel  Billnchew,  Joseph  O.  Parker, 
and  Italo  H.  Ablondi,  conducting  this  hear- 
ing concluded  the  Savannah,  Oa.,  proceed- 
ings, they  set  a  new  record  for  a  USITC 
bearing  under  the  provisions  of  the  new 
Trade  Act.  In  addition  to  the  convenience 
to  the  public,  this  approach  has  the  benefit 
of  portraying  a  very  important  Government 
agency  and  Its  staff  in  a  most  favorable  light. 
It  is  not  often  that  I  have  seen  a  commis- 
sion or  committee  meet  nonstop  until  mid- 
night, without  even  taking  time  for  supper, 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  general  public. 

This  Is  the  type  of  Government  service 
that  portrays  a  Washington  agency  at  its 
best  and  it  Is  an  example  of  hard  work  and 
sincere  feeling  for  service  to  the  public 
which  others  should  imitate. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  that  by  compressing 
a  3 -day  bearing  into  1  day,  money  has  been 
saved  not  only  for  the  Federal  Government, 
but  also  for  the  more  than  30  witnesses  who 
participated. 

Because  of  the  unusually  fine  example  of 
the  Government  being  responsive  to  the  pub- 
lic I  want  to  express  personal  commendation 
to  Commissioners  Daniel  Minchew,  Joseph  O. 
Parker,  Italo  H.  Ablondi,  and  their  staff,  Ms. 
Katherine  Meleky,  Ms.  Mary  Drury,  Mr. 
Thomas  G.  Lopp,  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Sontag, 
and  Mr.  Joslah  O.  Hatch. 
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U.S.  International  T^ade  Commission, 

Washington.  D.C.,  February  10, 1976. 

HONKT 

NOTICE  OF  investigation  AND  HEARING 

Investigation  instituted.  Following  receipt 
of  a  petition  on  December  29,  1975,  filed  by 
the  Mid-U.S.  Honey  Producers  Marketing 
Asaoclation,  the  Nebraska  Honey  Producers 
Association,  the  Great  Lakes  Honey  Market- 
ing Association,  the  Michigan  Beekeepers 
Association,  and  certain  ind^>endent  Kansas 
and  Missouri  beekeepers,  the  TTnited  States 
International  Trade  Commission  on  Jan- 
uary 29,  1976,  instituted  an  investigation 
under  section  201(b)  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  to  determine  whether  honey,  provided 
for  In  item  155.70  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States,  is  being  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  such  increased  quantities 
as  to  be  a  substantial  cause  of  serious  injur}', 
or  the  threat  thereof,  to  tlie  domestic  indus- 
try producing  an  article  like  or  directly  com- 
petitive with  the  imported  article. 

Public  hecirings  ordered.  Public  hearings  in 
connection  with  this  investigation  wUl  be 
held  In  Orlando,  Fl(Hlda,  on  March  2,  1976, 
at  a  time  and  place  to  be  announced;  in  San 
Francisco,  California,  on  March  10,  1976,  at  a 
time  and  place  to  be  announced;  in  Ka'hsas 
City,  Missouri,  on  April  6,  1976,  at  a  time 
and  place  to  be  announced;  and  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  at  10  a.m.,  tA.t.,  on  April  8,  1976, 
in  the  Hearing  Room,  United  States  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  Building,  701 
E  Street  NW.  Requests  for  appearances  at  any 
of  the  hearings  ehould  be  received  in  writing 
by  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Commission  at  his 
offices  in  Washington  not  later  than  noon  of 
the  fifth  calendar  day  prior  to  the  hearing. 

Inspection  of  petition.  The  petition  filed 
in  this  case  is  available  for  ptiblic  inspec- 
tion at  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  United 
States  International  Trade  Commission,  and 
at  the  New  York  City  office  of  the  United 
States  International  Ttade  Commission 
located  at  6  World  Trade  Center. 

By  Order  of  the  C<Hnmis8lon. 

Kenneth  R.  Mason, 

Secretary. 


THE  INDEPENDENCE  OF  ESTONIA 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

OF  comnecticut 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1976 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 24,  1976,  freedom-loving  peoples  of 
Estonia  and  countries  of  the  West,  cele- 
brated the  58th  anniversary  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  of  the  Republic 
of  Estonia.  I  would  like  to  add  my  voice 
to  the  chorus  from  my  colleagues  and 
fellow  Americans  who  clamor  for  the 
right  of  freedom  to  these  oppressed 
peoples. 

The  recent  Brussels  Conference  on  So- 
viet Jewry  held  in  Belgium  this  past  week 
again  sharply  focused  attention  on  the 
injustices  that  the  Soviet  Union  perpe- 
trates on  the  peoples  within  its  borders, 
particularly  minority  groups  and  non- 
Russian  peoples.  The  Soviet  Union  lam- 
basted the  Conference  as  another  point- 
less exercise  of  propaganda,  but  we  in  the 
West  are  encouraged  that  constant  re- 
minders of  the  repressive  practices  of  the 
Soviet  Union  become  common  knowledge, 
and  that  the  continued  irritant  of  these 
revelations  will  provoke  the  Russian 
Government  to  liberalization  of  their 
present  poUcies. 
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The  peaceful  people  of  Estonia  only 
wish  to  pursue  their  language,  religion, 
and  customs  without  being  forced  to  lose 
their  distinctive  character  to  the  in- 
creasingly monolithic  ways  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  While  within  Soviet  borders.  Es- 
tonia woiald  like  to  carve  out  a  meaning- 
ful existence  of  its  own,  free  from  So- 
viet constraints  and  restrictions.  It  Is 
hoped  someday  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  loosen  its  yoke  upon  Estonia,  and 
allow  her  the  freedom  and  independence 
for  which  she  so  greatly  yearns.  It  is  a 
hope  that  we  in  the  free  West  greatly 
cherish  for  Estonia,  and  her  sister  states, 
Latvia  and  Lithuania. 

On  this  occasion  of  the  58th  aiuiiver- 
sary  of  the  independence  of  Estonia,  I 
would  like  to  renew  the  pledge  of  the 
United  States  of  continued  noni'ecogni- 
tion  of  the  fact  of  Soviet  aggression  In 
annexing  the  free  nations  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  and  of  our  con- 
tinuing determination  to  prevail  upon 
the  Soviet  Government  to  change  their 
policies. 


TERRORISTS  TO  SPEAK  IN  WASH- 
INGTON TONIGHT 


HON.  LARRY  Md)ONALD 

or   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOtrSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25.  1976 

Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  militant  Trotskylst  Com- 
munist cadre  of  the  Workers  World  Party 
youth  arm.  Youth  Against  War  and 
Fascism,  are  sponsoring  a  talk  by  two 
members  of  a  foreign  terrorist  organiza- 
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tion  on  Wednesday,  February  25. 1976,  at 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  International  Cen- 
ter, 1470  Irving  Street,  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

The  featured  speakers  at  the  meeting 
will  be  Sarudzai  Churchemlnzwa,  "a 
commander  of  ZANLA,"  the  armed 
branch  of  the  Maoist  Commimist  Zim- 
babwe African  National  Union — 
2iANU — which  is  waging  a  teiTOiist  guer- 
rilla campaign  in  Rhodesia,  and  Davis 
M'Gabe,  also  of  ZANU. 

Churcheminzwa  was  granted  a  visa  for 
a  tour  of  the  United  States  which  began 
in  December  1975.  She  has  been  raising 
funds  for  ZANU  by  speaking  before  a 
wide  variety  of  U.S.  Marxist-Leninist  or- 
ganizations who  support  the  ZANU  ter- 
ror campaign. 

On  December  29,  Churcheminzwa  was 
the  featured  speaker  at  a  conference 
called  by  the  October  League  in  Chi- 
cago. The  October  Ler.gue  states  that  it 
is  a  Marxist-Leninist-Maoist  organiza- 
tion organizing  secret  cells  in  U.S.  indus- 
tries and  preparing  to  go  underground  to 
operate  illegally.  At  the  October  League's 
Fight  Back  Conference,  Churcheminzwa 
was  accompanied  by  Tapson  Mawere, 
ZANU's  New  York  representative. 

Sarudzai  Churcheminzwa  is  advertised 
on  her  tour  as  the  author  of  a  pamphlet, 
"Why  I  Joined  the  ZANLA  Women's  De- 
tachment," and  is  being  hailed  by  the 
U.S.  revolutionary  terrorist-supporters 
as  a  shinhig  example  of  socialist  woman- 
hood. 

The  fact  that  ZANU  ZANLA  has  been 
waging  a  vicious  campaign  of  terror 
principally  against  the  black  population 
of  Rhodesia  and  against  isolated  farms 
Is  well-known  to  the  State  Department 
and  to  the  Immigration  and  Naturallza- 
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tlon  Service.  Press  service  reports  have 
carried  stories  of  mines  exploded  luder 
buses  and  trains,  beheadings  and  muti- 
lations of  innocent  civilians  to  bring  a 
terrorized  population  under  ZANU  con- 
trol. 

I  am  shocked  at  the  apparent  callous 
disregard  of  the  rights  of  all  the  citizens 
of  Rhodesia  to  live  free  from  terror 
shown  by  the  U.S.  officials  responsible 
for  the  admission  of  the  ZANU  propa- 
ganda team  into  this  country. 

They  are  well  aware  that  the  principal 
aim  of  the  ZANU  organizing  team  is  to 
create  and  strengthen  a  supporting  ap- 
paratus in  this  country.  The  large  num- 
ber of  terrorist  bombings  in  this  country 
which  have  been  committed  in  "solidar- 
ity" with  some  foreign  terrorist  move- 
ment points  to  one  of  the  principal  dan- 
gers in  granting  entrj-  to  members  of  ter- 
rorist movements. 

The  Churcheminzwa  visa  points  to  the 
urgent  need  for  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee to  report  out  H.R.  1577,  introduced 
by  my  distUigulshed  colleague,  Johk 
AsHBRooK,  of  Ohio,  which  would  pro- 
hibit admission  of  members  of  terrorist 
groups. 


911  HOT  LINE  FOR  EMERGENCIES 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1976 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
listing  three  States  which  have  adopted 
"911"  as  their  emergency  telephone 
number  in  various  communities  through- 
out these  States: 


Systems  loutio« 


In  s«rvic* 


Scheduled 


AMERtCAN  TELEPNOriE  &  TaEGRAPR 

Missouri : 

Cape  Girardeiu Nove.nber  1969 

CMNkoihe March  1974 

ioSf" .-- Ml  1175.. 

KrrfcsMlle April  1973 

Poptof  Bluff March  1971 

StCliarles August  1974 

St.Jo*ep(i December  1971 


INDEPENDENT  TELEPHONE  COMPANIES 

Missouri:  Columbia August  1972 

INDEPENDENT  TELEPHONE  COMPANIES 

Nebraska: 

Columbus March  1973 

Kearney October  1974 

Aurora August  1971 

Doniphan do 

Hampton ..,.<-  „„ .  do 

HofdvilU do 

Marquette do   .  "    " 

Phillips do '..'.'.l I 


Popu- 
lation 
(thou- 
sands) 


31.3 
10.0 
39.3 
15.7 
1&7 
31.8 
72.0 


59.0 


16.0 
20.0 
10.0 


Giltner.  _.. 

Trumble ....... ..do 

Stockhim I"do' 


Bennet September  1169. 

Davey .        do 

Denton 'do 

Greenwood.. do 

Lineeto — do."i.;in: 

Malcolm do 
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Panama. 

PlattsaMuth „;.! H' 

Pleasant  Dale do 

Raymond do 

Wavorty "" do' 

Valparaiso da 

Alvo-Catla. 
CortiiwC 


Docombar  1973. 
d«. 


LO 


Dale 


Systems  location 


In  service 


Scheduled 


Popu- 
lation 
(thou- 
sanih) 


Firth do 

Hickman D*emiiii'W3..\..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Martell . do 

Hebron 1968 1I™™1 

Nebraska  City Feburary  1974 

Beatrice 1971 

Syraaisn *..."."W75""" 

Cereseo „ December  1974 

IJO'W"'- April  1975. 

Stromsberg do 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  I  TELEGRAPH 

Nebraska: 

Ainsworth April  1973 

Alliance November  1971 

Chadron._ August  1971 

Crawford February  1972 

Fremont. September  1972 

Gordon November  1971 

Gothenburg. „ December  1971 

Grand  Island May  1970 

Holdreie September  1972.""""""""! 

Leringfon September  1971 

Minden September  1972 

Norfolk January  1971 

North  Platte SepUmbor  1970 

Ogallala May  1971 

Omaha May  1970 

O'Neil March  1973 1  '    .. 

Pender April  1974 

J"*";"* February  1975. 

Schuyler January  1972 

Sidney August  1969 

South  Sioux  City Auguat  1975... 

Valentine October  1974 

„    *»yn« May  1975 

Montana: 

Billings August  1972 

ChoUae December  1974 

Conrad February  1971 

Glendale May  1970 


2.0 
8.0 
12.0 
2.0 
.8 
10 
2.2 


2.7 
7.0 
6.S 
1.6 

25.0 
t7 
3.6 

45.0 
6.0 
7.0 
3.0 

19.0 

23.5 
5.7 

soao 

4.5 

2.0 
2.0 

3.' 
i» 

3 

7S.0 
1.S 
7.2 

1L2 
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CAUPORNIA'S  POSITION  ON  THE 
CLEAN  AIR  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
NOW  PENDING 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or   OALIirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25.  1976 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  continues 
its  markup  on  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amend- 
ments pending  before  it.  I  find  the  In- 
terest of  people  affected  by  air  pollution 
growing.  One  of  the  leaders  in  the  effort 
to  clean  up  rllrty  air,  and  prevent  clean 
air  from  becoming  dirty,  is  the  State  of 
California.  Unlike  most  issues,  air  pol- 
lution has  had  bipartisan  support  in 
California,  from  the  Governor  down  to 
the  city  coimcil  level  of  government.  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  this  bipartisan 
support  for  air  pollution  control  has  been 
maintained  in  California. 

Because  the  issues  involved  in  the  pro- 
posed revisions  to  the  1970  amendments 
to  the  Clean  Air  Act  are  complex,  and 
multiple,  I  believe  every  Monber  should 
spend  some  time  personally  reviewing  the 
reasons  for  a  Federal  Clean  Air  Act.  and 
the  consequences  to  the  public  health  and 
welfare  if  a  strong  and  effective  Federal 
law  is  not  maintained. 

One  of  the  Governors  who  has  been  a 
vocal  advocate  of  the  rights  of  States  in 
our  Federal  system  is  Governor  Edmund 
G.  Brown,  Jr.,  of  California.  It  is  notable. 
then,  that  he  continues  to  tirge  the 
Congress  to  support  a  strong  Federal 
Clean  Air  Act.  The  text  of  the  letter 
fn»n  the  Crovemor's  Office  to  Congress- 
man Pattl  Rogers.  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  and  the  Environ- 
ment, follows  these  remarks.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  especially  consider  the  Is- 
sues outlined  in  this  letter : 

State  of  California, 

OtovERNOR's  Omc*. 
Sacramento,  February  17, 1976. 
Hon.  Paul  O.  Rocxr«, 

Cliairman,  House  of  Representatives,  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Health  and  Snvi- 
ronment,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congrkssmak  Rogers:  Tou  and  your 
fellow  committee  members  are  presently  con- 
sidering extensive  amendments  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  The  decisions  you  make  will  vitally 
affect  all  of  us  for  many  years  to  come.  You 
are  no  doubt  being  urged  to  move  In  di- 
verse— and  mutually  inconsistent — direc- 
tions to  satisfy  the  interests  of  various  groups 
or  goals.  I  would  like  to  advise  you  that 
Governor  Edmund  O.  Brown  Jr.,  and  the 
Oalifomia  Air  Resources  Board  support  a 
strong  Clean  Air  Act,  and  urge  your  assist- 
ance in  reaffirming  the  commitment  of  Con- 
gress to  clean  air.  With  the  exceptions  de- 
scrllied  below,  we  endorse  the  approach  set 
f<^h  in  HR  10498. 

The  extent  to  which  mllliona  of  Califor- 
nians  suffer  frcHn  some  of  the  worst  air  pol- 
lution in  the  countiy  is  well-documented.  In 
the  years  since  the  enactment  of  the  1970 
amendments,  we  have  learned  much  more 
precisely  how  far  we  have  to  go  to  achieve 
the  air  quality  standards  and  what  we  must 
do  to  get  thei«.  We  have  also  seen  a  regret- 
tably consistent  negativism  on  the  part  of 
most  polluters  which  necessitates  tough  gov- 
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ernmental  standards  before  technological 
progress  can  take  place.  We  have  siuvived 
the  dire  warnings  of  those  who  have  pre- 
dicted that  emlaslon  controls  would  cripple 
our  economy;  not  oalj  have  such  controls 
been  shown  to  have  quite  minor  impacts  in 
the  context  of  all  economic  factors,  but  sev- 
eral studies  have  even  suggested  that  their 
net  impact  is  positive.  Cleturly,  we  cannot 
Ignore  the  economic  costs  of  achieving  good 
air  quality;  Just  as  clearly,  we  must  strive 
to  maintain  an  accurate  and  balanced  per- 
spective. 

We  would  like  to  address  specifically  several 
of  the  provisions  of  HR  10498  currently  being 
considered  in  the  House. 

Excess  Emission  Fees  (Sec.  105) :  Charging 
excess  emission  fees  for  soxirces  which  delib- 
erately postpone  their  compliance  efforts 
promises  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  economic 
Incentive  for  such  postponement. 

Continuous  Controls  (Sec.  106) :  California 
has  not  yet  had  to  bum  coal  in  the  large 
quantities  necessary  in  other  parte  of  the 
VS..  but  this  circumstance  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  persist  Indefinitely.  We  believe  in- 
termittent controls  would  be  totally  inade- 
quate to  enable  us  even  to  approach  the  ap- 
plicable air  quality  standards,  particularly  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Intrastate  Air  Quality  Con- 
trol Region  with  its  abundant  sunshine,  light 
winds,  frequent  Inversions,  surrounding  ring 
of  mountains  and  population  In  excess  of  ten 
mlUlon  people. 

Prevention  of  Significant  Deterioration 
(Sec.  108) :  The  enactment  of  a  clear  statu- 
tory mandate  governing  significant  deteriora- 
tion of  air  quality  and  setting  allowable  ceil- 
ings wiU  be  an  Important  step  In  allowing  us 
to  keep  the  air  clean  where  it  is  already  clean, 
rather  than  Implying  that  we  wait  untu  air 
quality  deteriorates  before  taking  necessary 
action.  The  provisions  aUowlng  more  state 
control  over  air  quality  associated  with  fed- 
eral lands  and  over  classification  will  give 
state  plans  greater  comprehensiveness  and 
flexibility  In  meeting  the  strict  standards. 
We  would  prefer  additional  flexibUity  in  de- 
fining classifications  (the  acreage  param- 
eters stipulated  in  this  section  are  too  rigidly 
drawn) .  We  do  not  believe  the  definition  of 
"major  stationary  source"  is  unduly  strin- 
gent. By  way  of  illustration,  our  suggested 
New  Source  Review  Rules  require  a  review 
where  a  propoeed  source  would  emit  more 
than  IS  lbs.  per  hour  (or  160  lbs.  per  day) 
for  any  contaminant  for  which  there  is  a 
state  or  national  standard,  except  for  carbon 
monoxide,  for  which  the  mlnimiun  is  150 
lbs.  per  hour  or  1,600  lbs.  per  day.  In  addi- 
tion, we  believe  there  ought  to  be  more  fiex- 
Iblllty  in  the  deadlines,  should  we  require 
additional  time  to  prepare  adequate  control 
plans.  However,  despite  these  differences,  we 
feel  strongly  that  provisions  guaranteeing 
prevention  of  significant  deterioration  must 
be  included  in  the  amendments  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act. 

Ught-Duty  Motor  Vehicle  Standards  (Sec. 
203) :  We  are  e^eclally  concerned  about  the 
excessively  lengthy  schedule  provided  for 
manufacturers  to  meet  the  most  stringent 
standards.  California's  emission  standard- 
setting  waiver  benefits  both  our  state  and  the 
nation;  we  can  tailor  our  vehicular  emission 
reduction  requirements  to  our  more  \u-gent 
air  quality  problems,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  country  can  profit  from  our  experiences. 
Vehicle  manufacturers  are  mounting  an  at- 
tack on  our  19T7  standards,  and  the  political 
viabiUty  of  those  standards  is  dangerously 
weakened  if  federal  requirements  lag  too  far 
behind.  We  feel  our  1977  standards  are  par- 
ticularly Important  for  two  reasons :  first,  we 
wlU  see  both  dual  and  three-way  catalyst 
technology  offered  on  production  models  for 
the  first  time;  second,  both  California  and 
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the  nation  wiU  again  be  able  to  have  dem- 
onstrated that  stringent  emission  controls 
are  compatible  with  good  fuel  economy,  drive- 
ability,  and  healthy  new-car  sales. 

Motorcycle  and  Heavy-Duty  Vehicle  Stand- 
ards (Sec.  204) :  We  believe  the  use  of  iden- 
tical 90  percent  reduction  requirements  for 
each  pollutant  is  less  desirable  than  an 
approach  which  reflects  the  significantly 
varying  technological  feasibility  of  control- 
ling each  pollutant.  In  the  case  of  motor- 
cycles, 90^i  control  of  hydrocarbons  would  be 
approximately  .8  gpm,  a  level  which  we  be- 
lieve can  be  brought  even  lower  at  acceptable 
cost;  on  the  other  hand,  a  90%  NOx  reduc- 
tion wovad  be  below  0.02  gpm,  which  is 
clearly  unrealistic — especlaUy  wliile  hydro- 
carbons and  carbon  monoxide  are  simul- 
taneously being  reduced.  With  respect  to 
heavy-duty  diesel  engines,  the  90%  NOx  and 
smoke  reduction  requirements  may  be  suf- 
ficiently stringent  to  eliminate  them  from 
the  marketplace.  We  are  aware  that  the  pro- 
posed amendments  permit  the  EPA  Adminis- 
trator to  make  the  standards  less  stringent 
on  the  basis  of  either  technological  Infeasi- 
bUlty  or  excessive  fuel  consumption.  How- 
ever, owe  exi>erience  with  the  industry  re- 
sponse to  the  original  .4  gpm  NOx  standard 
should  point  to  the  wisdom  of  selecting  a 
technologicaUy  credible  approach  expressly 
approved  by  the  CcHigress  if  we  expect  good 
faith  efforts  to  be  made  on  a  timely  basis. 

Administrative  Procedures  (Sec.  312) :  We 
are  very  strongly  opposed  to  the  administra- 
tive procedures  which  would  be  Imposed 
upon  EPA.  We  believe  they  would  severely 
cripple  the  abiUty  of  the  agency  to  perform 
its  statutory  responslbUlties  in  the  public 
interest.  We  also  believe  the  proposed  proce- 
dures reflect  a  seriously  misplaced  view  as  to 
where  the  burden  of  proof  should  lie.  We  are 
dealing  with  issues  which  frequently  pit  a 
public  agency  created  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  public  health  and  welfare 
from  the  adverse  effects  of  pollution  against 
persons  and  organizations  who  have  an  eco- 
nomic interest  in  continuing  to  pollute.  Ad- 
mittedly, the  avaUable  evidence  will  often 
conflict  or  be  inconclusive.  The  procedures 
appear  to  us  to  allow  certain  kinds  of  poUu- 
tion  to  continue  to  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
the  public  health  and  welfare  either  becatise 
EPA  is  unable  to  conclusively  prove  Its  case 
or  because  the  polluter  is  favored  with  what 
amounts  to  a  presumption  that  his  economic 
interests  are  more  important  than  a  dUBciUt- 
to-prove  but  often  devastating  impact  on 
the  victims  of  pollution. 

We  understand  that  an  attempt  may  be 
made  to  separate  vehicular-related  portions 
of  the  amendments  from  the  remainder  of 
HR  10498.  We  would  strongly  oppose  such 
a  maneuver.  One  of  the  most  striking  as- 
pects of  air  pollution  is  the  multiplicity  of 
its  causes.  Effective  controls  at  the  lowest 
net  cost  to  our  citizens  can  only  be  imple- 
mented if  we  consider  the  emissions  contri- 
butions of  all  sources  and  the  costa  and 
technical  aspects  of  controlling  each.  We 
fear  that  separate  consideration  of  vehicular 
controls  is  motivated  only  by  a  desire  to 
weaken  the  amendments  and  the  purposes 
they  were  designed  to  serve. 

There  are  nxmierous  other  issues  about 
which  we  would  be  interested  In  sharing  our 
views  and  concerns.  We  have  attempted  to 
convey  to  you  only  those  matters  which  are 
of  greatest  Interest  and  which  seem  to  be 
most  significantly  contested.  We  would  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  exchange  our 
thoughts  with  you  aa  a  more  comprehensive 
basis. 

Warmest  regards, 

Toic  QutsK, 
Govemofa  Special  Aatistant  and  Chair- 
man, Alt  Resources  Board. 
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WO-PAULT    AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE  BILL 


HON.  JOHN  L  MOSS 

or  CAurcNtNU 
HI  TTOt  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25.  1976 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  sometime  In 
the  next  few  months,  the  full  House  will 
consider  a  national  standards  no-fault 
automobile  Insurance  bill  for  the  first 
time.  The  bill  presents  a  unique  chance 
for  the  consumer.  For  less  than  what  It 
costs  to  maintain  an  incomplete  and  in- 
adequate fault-and-llabillty  system,  the 
consumer  can  replace  it  with  a  no-fault 
system  that  would  assure  all  victims  of 
auto  accidents  complete  payment  for 
their  reasonable  medical  and  rehabilita- 
tion expenses  and  payment  for  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  their  lost  wages,  and  still 
permit  seriously  injured  persons  the  right 
to  sue. 

The  no-fault  bill.  HJl.  9650,  was  re- 
ported out  of  the  Consumer  Protection 
and  Finance  Subcommittee  last  year — 
thanks  largely  to  the  able  leadership  of 
its  chairman.  Lionel  Van  Dierlin — and 
win  be  considered  by  the  full  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  short- 
ly. Recently,  the  Washington  E\'enlng 
Star  ran  an  interview  with  Representa- 
tive Van  Dmrlin,  in  which  he  clearly 
spelled  out  the  deficiencies  of  existing 
State  laws  and  the  virtues  of  his  national 
standards  no-fault  legislation.  I  com- 
mend this  fine  interview  ta  all  my  col- 
leagues: 

(From  th»  Washington  Star,  Jan.  2,  1976] 
No-FATn.T   Bnx   Is   EZPLAINXD   Bt   Suppoktix 

(The  question  of  no-fatUt  automobile  In- 
surance has  been  debated  In  various  state 
leglalatures  and  the  Capitol  for  more  than 
a  decade,  and  legislation  establishing  a  fed- 
eral no-fault  program  is  expected  to  come 
before  the  Congress  this  session.  Rep.  Lionel 
Van  Deerlln.  D-Callf. — a  proponent  of  no 
faiUt — was  Interviewed  by  Washington  Star 
StaS  Writer  Michael  Klernan.) 

Question:  How  would  the  average  person 
benefit  from  thU  no-fault  bill  if  U  took  ef- 
fect in  hit  ttate? 

Van  DeerUn:  If  the  estimates  of  the  two 
major  auto  Insurance  companies  are  to  be 
believed,  the  average  motorist  would  pay  a 
lower  premlimi  for  his  personal  Injury  In- 
surance. But  whether  or  not  the  cost  of  the 
Insurance  goes  down,  the  speed  and  the 
amount  of  his  reparations  when  he  suffers 
an  accident  would  be  substantially  greater 
than  at  present. 

Q:  The  premiums  wouldn't  nece.iaarily  be 
lowerT 

A:  Probably  lower  than  they  would  have 
hSMl  without  no-fault,  but  we've  simply  got 
to  recognize  the  cost  of  everything  Is  going 
up.  There  Is  some  slgnmcant  Indication  that 
state  no-fault  plans  have  reduced  at  least 
that  portion  of  the  Insurance  bUl  that  covers 
personal  Injury.  But  It  would  be  a  mistake 
I  think  to  sell  the  no-faiUt  idea  principally 
on  the  Idea  that  It's  going  to  reduce  premi- 
ums. MThat  It  Is  going  to  do  Is  give  the  In- 
sured faster  service  and  larger  paybacks. 

Q:  Isn't  the  complaint  that  the  present  sys- 
tem encourages  overly  large  settlements  or 
paybacks,  though? 

A:  Under  the  present  system,  the  small 
claim,  the  small  injury  Is  many  times  paid 
off  at  far  greater  than  the  cost  of  the  doctor 
bills  and  the  hospUallzatlon  because  these 
cases  don't  go  to  court.  The  lawyers  work 
together  and   with   tht   Insurance   compa- 
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ntes,  and  the  Insurance  companies  are  so 
eager  to  be  lid  of  the  case  that  it  aome- 
tlmee  pays  five  to  six  times  the  amount 
oC  the  small  MU.  It's  the  badly  injured  who 
la  the  victim  of  our  present  system.  The 
claim  In  the  •10.000  to  $30,000  area  Is  paid 
off  at  only  about  30  percent. 

Q:  What  happens  in  these  caaesT 

A:  The  company's  lawyers  wUI  come  to  the 
Insured,  after  he's  had  to  pay  for  his  treat- 
ment, he's  been  off  the  Job,  he's  desperate, 
and  he'U  settle  too  often  for  less  than  he's 
entitled  to.  So  Its  your  big  claims  that  are 
being  cut  back  on.  Now  what  no-fault  is 
going  to  do  is  pay  you  within  30  days,  that's 
what  our  bill  Is  going  to  caU  for,  rather  than 
wait  the  average  of  19  months  or  In  some 
cases  more  than  two  years.  In  some  cases 
never.  This  Is  the  major  virtue  that  no-fault 
will  provide. 

Q.  Haven't  the  settlements,  particularly  in 
jury  trials,  escalated  dramatically? 

A:  We  know  that  Juries.  In  bringing  In 
awards  against  Insurance  companies,  rather 
than  individuals,  have  tended  to  bring  ever- 
increaalng  awards.  The  settlement  In  the 
multl-mlUlon  dollar  level  Is  by  no  means 
unusual  these  days.  Too  often  such  settle- 
ments reward  the  sklU  of  the  lawyer  rather 
than  the  Injury  of  the  Insured.  Of  the  $8.6 
blUlon  that  Americans  pay  Into  peraonaJ  Ua- 
blUty  auto  Insurance,  they  get  back  in  pay- 
ment about  $3.75  bUUon.  There's  another 
$1.7  billion  that  goes  In  fees,  usually  on  a 
contingency  basis,  due  to  lawyers.  Lawyers 
make  close  to  $a  billion  a  year.  What  this 
means  is  out  of  every  dollar  you  pay  for  per- 
sonal Uablllty  Insurance,  you're  getting  back 
about  44  cents.  That's  the  average  payback. 
This  could  go  up  to  60  to  66  cents  on  the 
doUar  If  we  accept  a  system  that  takes  the 
lawyers  out  of  It. 

Q:  What  about  the  trial  lawyer  who  arguet 
that  the  citizen  of  the  United  States  hat  an 
unalienable  right  to  rue  for  something  that 
he  feelt  has  been  done  to  him.  whether  itt 
in  a  pub  or  on  the  highway? 

A:  This  was  the  same  argument  that  was 
made  against  Industrial  accident  compensa- 
tion systems  la  the  various  states  when  these 
began  to  come  Into  being  In  the  early  part 
of  the  century.  When  you  go  to  work  In  an 
Industrial  plant,  you  take  your  chancee  on 
being  Injured  and  on  being  paid  Immediately 
for  that  injury  in  that  plant,  while  forfeiting 
the  right  to  sue.  The  employer  pays  Into  this 
system,  and  thus  provides  protection  for  his 
workers.  In  the  case  of  auto  no-fault,  you 
would  retain  the  right  to  sue  where  It  Is  most 
acutely  needed,  for  serious  Injury,  for  perma- 
nent Injury,  for  scars.  What  you  would  be 
forfeiting.  If  Indeed  you  would  forfeit  any- 
thing. Is  the  right  to  engage  in  a  jungle  of 
litigation  which  has  built  up  around  the 
present  tort  system.  It's  a  system  which 
penalizes  everyone  Involved  except  the 
lawyer. 

Q:  Who  collects,  as  you  say.  close  to  $2  bil- 
lion a  year  in  feet. 

A:  Tes,  and  I  don't  say  that  they  don't  earn 
It.  but  It's  imder  a  system  In  which  there  Is 
no  specal  reward  as  a  result  of  their  effort.  It 
rather  Imposes  a  social  penalty,  which  is  to 
reduce  the  payback  to  the  Insured  from  a 
possible  65  cents  per  dollar  spent  down  to 
between  40  and  44  cents. 

Q:  Maryland  hat  a  law  that  allows  you  to 
collect  to  a  certain  point,  but  you  can  ahoayt 
sue,  at  any  level. 

A:  Any  law  which  holds  open  the  right  to 
sue.  no  matter  how  little  the  Injury,  how 
sUght  the  Injury,  Is  not  a  true  no-fault  bill. 
We've  got  to  get  away  from  the  Idea  the 
cash  figure  Is  a  threshold,  too.  We  found  In 
our  hearings  that  the  lower  the  threshold, 
the  less  likely  the  law  is  to  work.  We  foruid 
that  in  Florida,  over  the  state  in  general, 
their  $1,000  threshold  Is  working  fine.  Only 
about  between  10  and  15  percent  of  Florld- 
lans  statewide  are  passing  the  threshold  and 
entering  the  area  of  court  suit.  But  In  Dade 
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County,  Miami,  unqvieetlonably  because  of 
coUusloa  between  doctors  and  attorneys, 
about  85  percent  of  the  cases  are  going  over 
the  $1,000  threshold. 

Q:  So  everyone  was  going  to  court? 

A:  Tee.  You  can  see  that  In  New  York 
state,  for  example,  with  a  $500  threshold,  you 
wouldn't  have  to  be  in  a  hospital  more  than 
about  two  days  to  pass  that  threshold.  So 
what  our  bill  would  do.  If  we  can  enact  It, 
is  to  siUMtltute  for  the  cash  figure  a  time  of 
Income  loss.  If  you're  off  the  job  for  90  days, 
you're  surely  a  serious  enough  case  to  bring 
a  lawsuit.  We  say  that  if  you're  seriously, 
permanently  injured,  if  you  have  Ices  of  any 
90  days,  if  you  have  permanent  scars  or  loss 
of  limb,  loss  of  a  finger,  anything  like  this, 
you  do  retain  the  right  to  sue. 

Q:  The  bill  in  the  House  would  require 
states  to  adopt  a  no-fault  plan  or  they  would 
have  to  adopt  the  Congress'  plan.  It  that 
correct? 

A:  They  would  have  to  meet  the  standards 
we  set  forth  for  them.  They'd  have  to  do  this 
within  one  year  after  the  enactment  of  the 
law,  and  if  they  failed  within  that  time  then 
the  federal  system  would  become  effective 
In  that  state  automatically. 

Q:  Would  this  be  true  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  at  well? 

A:  Oh,  yes.  And  the  purpose  of  this  ap- 
proach Is  to  encourage  states  to  move  and  to 
keep  the  jurisdiction  in  the  field  of  Insurance 
that  the  states  have  enjoyed  for  so  long. 
There's  no  desire  to  take  over  the  insurance 
system  of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  federal  government  has  a  tremendotis 
stake  In  the  federal  highway  program  that's 
been  built  with  about  $30  bllUon  of  federal 
fxmds  since  the  late  1950s,  and  in  that  time 
one  and  a  quarter  million  people  have  died 
on  federal  Interstate  hl^waye.  It's  clear  from 
the  statistics  that  if  you're  killed  on  an  In- 
terstate highway,  the  chances  are  1  in  6  that 
you  would  have  died  in  a  state  other  than 
that  In  which  your  car  was  registered  and 
in  which  you  bought  Insurance.  Well,  clearly 
the  multiplicity  of  state  plans  provides  an 
uncertain  protection  for  the  driver  in  this 
great,  mobile  nation  of  ours — and  for  the 
passengers. 

Q:  Would  your  bill  mean  that  the  ttatt 
legislature  in  Maryland  would  have  to  change 
their  law? 

A:  If  it  did,  yes. 

Q:  What  are  the  problems  you're  going  to 
haie  in  getting  this  bill  passed? 

A:  We've  got  to  assixme  that  the  Senate. 
which  has  passed  a  bill  previously — and  sig- 
nificantly with  the  votes  of  half  the  Repub- 
Ucan  members  of  the  Senate — wUl  do  so 
again.  The  principal  problem  remains  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  dont  know  bow 
many  members  of  the  House  themselves  are 
lawyers,  but  the  nimaber  Is  higher  than  oiir 
citizenry  as  a  whole.  I  think  we're  going  to 
have  to  rely  on  the  concern  that  many  con- 
stituents feel  about  their  lack  of  protection 
under  the  present  system.  We  had  witness 
after  witness  before  o\ir  subcommittee  who 
related  tales  that  no  blame  was  attached  to 
him  but  where  he  waited  one  to  two  years 
or  longer  before  receiving  a  settlement.  I 
think  the  public  has  begun  to  realize  that 
this  is  no  system  at  all.  Auto  insurance  is 
the  worst  deal  you  can  get  in  any  kind  of 
insurance.  Probably  Evel  Knlevel  could  do 
better  than  the  average  motorist  in  buying 
Insurance.  It's  Just  a  rip-off  and  we've  got  to 
expect  that  most  of  our  congressmen  who  are 
going  to  be  voting  on  this  have  heard  from 
enough  constituents  other  than  trial  lawyers. 

Q.  Are  you  uHlliny  to  give  odds  about  the 
cliances  of  passage? 

A.  I'd  say  probably  In  this  Congress  any- 
one who  gave  better  than  even  money  would 
be  foolish  Indeed.  But  the  InevltabUlty  of 
the  passage  and  adoption  of  a  national  no- 
fault  auto  reparations  system  is  so  inevitable 
that  the  odds  will  go  up  with  the  passage 
of  time. 
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Q.  What  are  the  cTiancea  of  a  Republican 
president  who  happens  to  be  c  lawyer,  tign- 
ing  this  MU  into  law? 

A.  Dont  forget  that  it  was  a  Republican 
Department  of  Tran^x>rtatlon  whoee  studies 
led  to  the  caU  for  no-fault.  Now.  It  was  the 
stete  level  that  recommended  It  rather  than 
the  federal  level.  But  I  think  that  President 
Ford  has  to  be  convinced — particularly  as  a 
Mlchigander.  where  they  have  the  best  no- 
fa\ilt  Insurance  In  the  country — that  this 
system  works,  that  It  is  no  longer  a  case  of 
trial  and  error.  He  has  to  be  persuaded.  I 
think,  by  the  fact  that  19  Republican  sen- 
ators supported  it.  That  was  half  their  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  when  the  bill  was  up  In 
1973.  And  finally,  I  feel  certain  that  he  is 
getting  some  input  from  Secretary  (of  Trans- 
portation) Coleman,  who  before  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  was  strongly  In 
support  of  a  federal  no-fault  system.  I  hope 
he  U  trying  to  persuade  the  White  House  to 
that  potot  of  view. 


REINTRODUCINa  HJR.   11603 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

or  MSBSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25.  1976 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  H.R.  11(M>3,  a  MU  to 
reform  the  rape  laws  at  the  Federal  leveL 
Twenty-three  co^wnsors  have  joined  me 
to  propose  to  amend  chapter  99  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code,  providing  for 
the  punishment  of  sextial  assaulta. 
within  the  special  maritime  and  terrl- 
Unlal  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

My  bill  is  Intended  to  redefine  rape  in 
terms  of  the  concept  of  "sexual  assault." 
■nils  concept  allows  nonsex  specific  lan- 
guage, while  also  making  use  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  "sexual  contact"  and 
"sexual  p«ietratlon."  These  reforms  are 
highlighted  by  a  section  on  special  de- 
grees of  punishment,  depending  on  the 
severity  of  the  offense.  Furthermore,  the 
bin  Includes  a  section  on  the  admissibil- 
ity of  the  victim's  prior  sexual  activity. 
It  specifies  that  no  evidence  of  the  vic- 
tim's prior  sexual  conduct  shall  be  of- 
fered during  the  trial,  imless  the  court 
determines  it  Is  relevant,  after  en  In 
camera  hearing.  Finally,  this  bill  sets 
forth  procedures  for  the  victim's  medical 
examination.  It  proposes  that  the  victim 
be  examined  by  a  phjrsiclan  of  the  same 
sex,  if  practical ;  in  addition,  this  should 
occur  in  the  presence  of  an  investigative 
or  Federal  law  enforcement  ofiBcer,  also 
of  the  victim's  sex. 

H.R.  11603  reflects  many  of  the  posi- 
tive reforms  already  Instituted  at  \he 
State  leveL  While  this  bill  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  State  criminal  codes  in  any 
way,  it  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  model 
for  States  in  the  ht^je  that  there  will  be 
much  reform  of  current  rape  statutes. 

It  is  my  view  that  there  is  great  need 
for  change  in  the  present  laws  concern- 
ing the  crime  of  rape.  At  the  current 
time,  rape  is  the  one  crime  where  the  vic- 
tim is  made  to  feel  like  the  criminal,  and 
where  the  criminal,  a  large  percentage 
of  the  time,  walks  away  scot-free.  The 
crime  of  rape  represents  In  our  society 
the  worst  form  of  sex  discrimination.  A 
female  victim  oftentimes  is  wrongly 
made  to  feel  responsible  for  the  crime; 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

a  male  victim.  In  a  prison  setting  for  In- 
stance, cannot  bring  about  a  charge  (tf 
rapeatalL 

We  must  broaden  the  definition  of 
TKpe  in  the  hope  that  this  will  change 
archaic  attitudes.  This  bOl  Is  the  first 
step. 

OUR  UNDERCROWDED  PRISONS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or  PEKNSTI.VAN1A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25.  1976 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  na- 
tional consensus,  it  appears,  is  shifting 
back  to  the  notion  that  criminals  must  be 
punished  for  their  Illegal  su:ts  and  not 
be  made  the  subjects  of  coddling  and 
questionable  rehabilitation  efforts. 

Police  officers  across  the  country  have 
been  warning  for  some  time  that  leni- 
ency in  dealing  with  criminals  simply 
does  not  work  and  that  the  result  has 
been  increases  of  alarming  proportions 
in  the  national  crime  rates. 

In  view  of  this,  I  see  much  Impor- 
tance In  the  crime  problem  findings  of 
M.  Stanton  Evans,  a  syndicated  colum- 
nist whoee  writings  appear  in  my  home 
newspaper,  the  McKeespoi-t,  Pa.,  Dally 
News. 

Mr.  Evans  checked  up  and  discovered. 
I  suspect  to  the  surprise  of  many,  that 
there  are  fewer  wrongdoers  in  Federal 
and  State  prisons  now  than  there  were 
in  the  early  1960's,  or  before  the  run- 
away crime  rates  began.  The  total  then 
of  220,149  declined  by  almost  24,000 
within  the  next  10  years,  or  while  we 
were  being  told  by  the  criminal  pam- 
perers  that  our  penal  institutions  were 
overcrowded  and  unfit  to  accept  more. 
Instead,  Mr.  Evans  says,  he  found  they 
were  tindercrowded. 

In  response  to  the  overcrowded  claims, 
the  courts  began  turning  many  loose, 
placing  thousands  in  wrlst-slappIng  "re- 
habilitation" programs,  and  creating  an 
age  of  unmatohed  permissiveness.  And 
yet,  Mr.  Evsms  writes,  the  crime  rate 
more  than  doubled  while  all  this  was  go- 
ing on,  with  crimes  of  violence  leading 
the  way  upward  at  a  pace  eight  times 
faster  than  the  population  growth.  He 
wta  find  support  in  connecting  these 
matters  together. 

Mr.  Evans  reports  further: 

Unfortunately,  volumlnoxis  researchers 
show  we  dont  really  know  how  to  'Rehabili- 
tate" criminals — or  even  to  teU  tf  they  are 
In  fact  rehabilitated  before  we  let  them  ga 
What  we  do  know  is  that  the  vast  majority 
of  serious  crimes  are  committed  by  repeat 
offenders,  and  that  the  majority  of  these  In 
turn  have  been  accorded  leniency.  In  IMS- 
S4,  for  instance,  76  percent  of  major  crimes 
were  committed  by  repeaters,  61  percent  re- 
cipients of  leniency. 

It  Is  encouraging  that  Mr.  Evans  found 
too,  in  his  checkup,  that  the  trend  may 
be  turning.  The  State  prison  pc^ulaticm 
total  has  turned  up  in  recent  years.  Indi- 
cating a  harder  line  in  State  criminal 
courts.  But  the  overall  coimt.  Federal 
and  State,  stiU  remains  well  below  the 
1961  leveL 

I  commend  Mr.  Evans  for  puncturing 
effectively  the  nonsense  that  our  prisons 
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fn  the  main  have  been  badly  Jampacked. 
Some  maj  be,  but  geoeiaUy  the  idea  Is 
refuted  by  Mr.  Evans*  totals.  He  also  has 
let  the  air  out  of  the  contention  that, 
because  of  overcrowding,  prison  Incar- 
ceration has  become  a  form  of  crud  and 
unjust  punishment  and  that  the  Judges 
have  no  alternative  but  to  avoid  sen- 
tencing whenever  possible.  All  this  has 
hurt  the  Nation  severely. 

In  order  to  beat  the  crime  problem, 
we  must  get  back  to  the  historic  Idea  that 
punishment  infiicted  by  law  is  Just  ret- 
ribution for  wrotkgs  done  society,  and 
nothing  else,  and  thus  Is  not  something 
to  be  mitigated  by  social  theories  or  Judi- 
cial kindness,  or,  indeed,  to  be  made  hu- 
mane because  we  in  the  main  are  a  com- 
passionate people.  Mr.  Evans'  report 
underscores  the  need. 


RESOLUTION    OF    COMMENDATION 
TO  MR.  ARCH  8.  BROWN 


HON.  RONALD  M.  MOHL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1976 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  a  very 
dedicated  public  sorant  Arch  S.  Brown 
Is  rerUilng  as  assistant  superintenlent 
of  Parma.  Ohio  Schools  this  year.  He  has 
served  the  people  of  the  Parma  School 
District  w^  during  his  29  years  as  a 
teacher  and  later  as  assistant  super- 
intendent. 

As  my  former  science  teacher  at  Parma 
BchaS  High  Schoc^  I  have  had  the 
opportimlty  to  learn  under  the  direction 
of  this  fine  educator  and  this  fine  man.  I 
feel  I  am  the  \viser  for  being  one  of  his 
students. 

The  resolution  follows : 

RssoLtrnoN  or  Commznoation  to  Me.  Abch 
S.  BaowK  TOO.  Service  Rsndebeb  to  Edtjca- 

TIOK  AMD  THE  PAKMA  CITT  SCHOOL  DiSTmiCT 

Whereas,  Mr.  Arch  8.  Brown  served  the 
Parma  Schools  faithfully  for  the  pest  29 
years  in  the  capacity  of  teacher  and  Assistant 
Superintendent,  and 

Whereas,  during  his  term  as  Assistant 
Superintendent  he  saw  this  school  system 
grow  from  an  enrollment  of  3,000  students  to 
a  peak  of  more  than  27,000  pupils,  and 

Whereas,  his  reeponslbliitles  during  this 
growth  period  included  the  difficult  task  of 
locating  and  hiring  qualified  teachers  to  fill 
classroom  positions  when  the  teaching  staff 
grew  from  145  teachers  to  1,260,  and 

'VChereas.  he  was  responsible  for  the  in- 
credible job  of  redlstrlctlng  school  areas  to 
accommodate  new  buildings  as  they  were 
constructed  and  as  they  related  to  popula- 
tion with  Superintendents  of  the  Parma 
Schools  grew  from  one  high  school,  one 
Junior  high  school,  and  four  elementary 
schools  to  three  high  schools,  six  junior  high 
schools,  and  twenty-one  elementary  schools, 
and 

Whereas,  he  served  under  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Superintendents  of  the  Parma 
School  District,  Carl  C.  Byers,  Paul  W.  Briggs. 
Stuart  li.  Openlander  and  WUbur  H.  Lewis, 
all  recognized  leaders  In  education,  durit^g 
his  29  years  of  active  service. 

I.  Ronald  M.  Motti,  do,  therefore,  wish  to 
cfKmnend  Mr.  Arch  S.  Brown  for  his  long  and 
effective  service  to  the  Parma  Sobool  Distrlet 
and  hM«t^  enter  these  comments  Into  the 
Congressional  Record  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 
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MR.  ORDWAY  BURDEN  TESTIFIES 
FOR  SURVIVOR  BENEFITS  FOR 
PUBLIC   SAFETY  OFFICERS 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

or    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday ,  February  25.  1976 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  legislation  to  provide 
$50,000  to  survivors  of  public  safety  of- 
ficers killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Senate  and  House  were  not 
able  to  reconcile  their  differences  in 
formulating  a  final  version  of  the  bill. 

This  year,  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Immigration.  Citizenship,  and  Inter- 
national Law  has  once  again  considered 
several  bills  to  provide  much-needed 
benefits  to  surviving  dependents  of  pub- 
lic safety  oCBcers  who  give  their  lives  for 
the  public  well-being. 

Mr.  Ordway  Burden  of  New  York,  the 
founder  of  the  Hundred  Clubs  Interna- 
tional Council,  has  given  unselfl&hly  of 
his  time  and  effort  in  this  endeavor,  the 
main  purpose  of  which  is  to  provide  some 
security  and  support  for  the  survivors  of 
public  safety  officers. 

In  this  connection,  I  feel  that  Mr.  Bur- 
den's testimony  before  my  subcommittee 
would  be  informative  to  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  be- 
cause of  his  unique  approach  to  this 
pressing  problem.  Mr.  Burden  points  to 
the  vlscioiis  circle  young  policemen  find 
themselves  in.  where  they  do  not  ac- 
ctmiulate  enough  years  of  service  to  qual- 
ify for  pension  funds,  and  cities  do  not 
have  adequate  programs  to  aid  in  their 
dependents'  basic  needs. 

Mr.  Burden's  testimony  follows: 
TzanMONT  or  M*.  Okowat  Bvhokn 

The  profile  of  the  Blaln  Public  Safety  Offi- 
cer, for  In  meet  cases  the  death  benefits  their 
spouses  and  dependents  receive  are  directly 
tied  to  the  number  of  years  In  service. 

Twelve  (12)  percent  of  the  public  safety 
officers  slain  In  1974  were  under  age  twenty- 
five  (28).  Thirty-one  (31)  percent  were  aged 
twenty-five  (26)  to  thirty  (30).  Officers  over 
age  thirty  (30)  accounted  for  fifty-seven  (67) 
percent  of  the  1974  deaths.  The  officers  lOlled 
In  1974  had  a  median  years  of  law  enforce- 
ment service  of  only  five  years  which  means 
their  pension  benefits  woiild  be  minimal  at 
best.  In  1974  a  full  seventeen  (17)  percent  of 
the  officers  had  less  than  one  (1)  year  service 
when  killed.  Forty-five  (46)  percent  of  those 
killed  had  less  than  five  (6)  years  service 
while  another  thirty-three  (33)  percent  had 
only  five  (6)  to  ten  (10)  years  of  service.  Only 
twenty-two  (22)  percent  of  the  officers  killed 
In  1974  have  over  ten  (10)  years  of  service. 

The  critical  Importance  of  this  information 
becomes  apparent  when  one  discovers  that  no 
city  with  a  pc,  jlatlon  of  over  one  million 
(1.000,000)  allows  a  pension  to  vest  within 
five  (5)  years  and  only  one  (1),  Philadelphia 
allows  its  pensions  to  vest  within  ten  (10) 
yean. 

Of  our  major  cities  with  a  population  be- 
tween five  hundred  thousand  (500,000)  and  a 
million  (1,000,000)  only  one — St.  Louis  allows 
a  pension  vesting  within  the  first  ten  (10) 
years  of  service.  Of  American  cities  with  a 
population  between  two  hundred  fifty 
thousand  (250,000)  and  five  himdred  thou- 
sand (500,000)  only  one — Laa  Vegaa — allows 
for  pension  vesting  within  the  first  ten  (10) 
years  and  again  none  with  the  first  five  (5) 
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years.  Thus.  In  1974  only  three  (3)  cities 
with  a  popiUatlon  In  excess  of  two  hundred 
fifty  thousand  allowed  pension  vesting  with 
the  first  ten  (10)  years  of  service  and  only 
one  of  those  within  the  first  five  (5)  years 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  forty-three 
(43)  public  safety  officer  deaths  occurred  in 
cities  of  such  size  in  1974  and  the  median  age 
of  service  of  the  officers  slain  in  1974  was  five 
years.  More  importantly  only  twenty-two 
(22)  percent  of  the  slain  officers  In  1974  had 
more  than  ten  (10)  years  of  service. 

In  cities  with  a  population  between  one 
hundred  thousand  (100.000)  and  two  hun- 
dred fifty  thousand  (250.000)  only  two  (2) 
Richmond,  Va.,  and  Berkeley.  Calif.,  allow 
pension  vesting  within  five  (6)  years  and 
only  four  (4)  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Columbus, 
Oa..  Livonia,  Mich.,  and  Savannah.  Ga.,  allow 
for  pension  vesting  within  ten  (10)  years. 
The  story  In  cities  with  a  population  of  fifty 
thousand  (60,000)  to  one  hundred  thousand 
(100.000)  Is  not  much  better.  Four  (4)  cities 
allow  pension  vesting  within  five  (5)  years 
and  three  (3)  within  ten  (10)  years.  In  cities 
with  a  population  of  twenty-five  thousand 
(25,000)  to  fifty  thousand  (60,000)  the  situa- 
tion Is  only  marginally  better.  There  four- 
teen (14)  cities  allow  pension  vesting  within 
ten  (10)  years  and  ten  (10)  allow  It  within 
five  (6)  years.  Of  the  numerous  cities  and 
towns  with  a  population  of  ten  thousand 
(10,000)  to  twenty-five  thousand  (26,000) 
only  eight  (8)  allow  for  pension  vesting 
within  the  first  five  (6)  years  of  service  and 
twenty-seven  (27)  within  ten  (10)  years.  Of 
towns  and  cities  with  a  population  of  under 
ten  thousand  (10,000) — the  population  size 
where  more  officers  were  killed  than  any 
other  except  cities  In  excess  of  two  hundred 
fifty  thousand  (260,000)  population — only 
one.  Hales  Corner,  Wise.,  allows  pension  vest- 
ing within  the  first  five  iS)  years  and  only 
six  (6)  allow  for  pension  vesting  within  the 
first  ten  (10)  years. 

I  undertook  the  task  of  contacting  the  one 
hundred  three  (103)  Jurisdictions  In  which 
officers  were  slain  In  1974  to  ascertain  exactly 
what  lump  sum  cash  payments  were  pro- 
vided in  those  cases.  While  a  more  detailed 
study  of  all  death  benefits  from  whatever 
source  would  have  been  preferable,  time  con- 
straints would  not  permit  that  undertaking. 
Such  a  detailed  study  would  also  include 
pension  plans  and  Insurance  coverage  plus 
a  review  of  "knockout  claiisea"  I.e.  prohibition 
of  double  collection.  The  Committee  should 
note  that  while  such  Information  would  be 
helpful  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  legisla- 
tion contained  In  H.R.  3544.  The  problem  HJt. 
3644  addresses  Is  that  of  lump  turn  cash  bene- 
fits that  apply  directly  as  a  result  of  a  line  of 
duty  death  and  not  employment  benefits 
that  accrue  regardless  of  the  circumstances  of 
death. 

In  sixty  five  (65)  out  of  the  one  hundred 
three  (103)  Jurisdictions  (or  «3'^o)  that  ex- 
perienced a  public  safety  officer  killed  in  the 
line  of  duty  In  1974  no  lump  sum  cash  pay- 
ments exclusive  of  whatever  Insurance  or 
pension  benefits  existed  were  made.  In  many 
of  those  cases  widows  and  children  have  sur- 
vived becaxise  friends  or  fellow  officer  families 
have  pooled  resources  to  pay  the  bills.  Re- 
membering that  only  twenty  two  (32)  per- 
cent of  the  officers  killed  in  1974  had  more 
than  ten  (10)  years  service  and  that  few 
Jurisdictions  provide  pension  benefits  that 
early  in  a  career  it  Is  clear  that  a  substantial 
problem  exists  which  requires  the  attention 
of  the  Congress. 

In  only  five  cities  (or  4.86'^c) — Boston, 
Mass:  Union  City,  N.J.:  Highland  Park. 
Mich;  Chicago  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia—do the  cash  benefits  for  a  violent  death 
reach  the  fifty  thousand  (50,000)  dollar  level. 
In  only  three  (3)  cities  (or  2.9'c) — New  Tork, 
Milwaukee,  and  Texas  City  do  the  benefits 
reach  the  twenty  five  thousand  (25,000)  dol- 
lar level.  In  only  eight  (8)  cities  (or  7.7*^^  )  — 
all  nunols  except  Chicago  and  all  Texas  ex- 
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cept  Texas  City — do  the  benefits  reach  the 
twenty  thousand  (20.000)  dollar  level.  In  only 
eleven  (11)  cities  (or  10.7%)— PhUadelphla; 
Detroit;  Kershaw,  S.C;  Greensboro,  N.C : 
Chester,  Pa.;  CarroU  County.  Va;  Chesapeake. 
Va;  Lincoln.  Ala:  Alabama  Highway  Patrol; 
Grand  Rapids  and  Portland  Ore. — do  the 
benefits  reach  the  ten  thousand  ( 10.000)  dol- 
lar level.  Finally,  in  only  seven  (7)  cities  (or 
6.8<A  ) — Buffalo;  Cincinnati;  Sacramento; 
Calif  State  Police.  Union  City,  Calif;  Toiikers. 
N.Y.  and  Ketchikan,  Alaska — do  the  beneflu 
reach  under  the  ten  thousand  ( 10,000)  dollar 
level.  In  the  last  two  cases — Yonkers  and 
Ketchikan — the  benefits  are  optional  at  the 
discretion  of  the  local  council. 

Obviously,  there  Is  a  tremendous  gap  be- 
tween the  needs  of  the  widows  and  children 
of  public  safety  officers  killed  In  the  line  of 
duty  and  current  local  benefits.  It  la  this 
gap  that  Hxuidred  Clubs  have  sought  to  re- 
duce while  mindful  that  they  cannot  hope 
to  fill  that  gap.  Another  problem  is  that  there 
are  not  enough  such  clubs  across  the  nation 
and  It  is  In  the  areas  where  they  are  most 
needed  that  they  are  lacking.  In  many  West- 
ern. mid-Western  and  Southern  states  where 
there  have  been  a  large  numbers  of  deaths, 
frequently  the  survivor  benefits  are  small  or 
nonexistent  and  the  officer  pay  scales  are  low 
Often  there  are  no  Hundred  Clubs  in  these 
areas.  If  you  draw  a  straight  line  from  the 
Texas-Louisiana  boundary  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  North  Dakota-Minnesota  bor- 
der on  the  Canadian  border,  you  will  find 
only  six  (6)  of  the  seventeen  (17)  Western 
states  are  partially  covered  with  Hundred 
Clubs.  They  are  Texas.  California,  Nevada. 
Arizona,  Nebraska  and  Colorado  with  a  total 
of  twelve  (13)  clubs.  Tet  In  the  past  ten  (10) 
years  (from  1964  to  1974)  two  hundred 
seventy  one  (271)  law  enforcement  officers 
have  been  killed  in  thoee  seventeen  (17) 
states.  Already  In  1974  another  twenty  one 
(21)  officers  have  been  slain  In  those  sutes. 

In  preparation  for  today's  testimony,  I  sur- 
veyed a  sample  of  the  Hundred  Clubs  from 
across  the  nation.  Seventeen  (17)  of  the  fifty 
seven  (57)  cUibs  have  responded  to  requests 
for  information.  Those  clubs  have  an  average 
life  of  six  and  a  half  (6i^)  years  with  Cleve- 
land being  the  oldest  at  nineteen  (19)  years 
while  a  number  were  Just  started  In  1974. 
Some  of  the  Hundred  Clubs  cover  firefighters 
as  well  as  law  enforcement  officers.  Others 
cover  some  but  not  all  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers within  their  Jurisdiction.  Some  limit 
coverage  to  felonious  deaths  while  others 
cover  all  line  of  duty  deaths.  Some  make  a 
lump  sum  cash  payment  at  the  time  of  death 
while  others  provide  continuing  benefits  in- 
cluding scholarship  aid  and  debt  retirement. 

With  thoee  limitations  In  mind  the  seven- 
teen (17)  clubs  have  paid  claims  In  approxl- 
nuvtely  one  hundred  eighty  eight  (188)  cases 
totaling  approximately  one  million  two  hun- 
dred thousand  (1,200,000)  dollars.  If  the  fig- 
ures represent  an  accurate  cross  section  for 
all  clubs.  Hundred  Clubs  have  probably  ftald 
benefits  In  over  six  hundred  (600)  cases  with 
cash  payments  approaching  four  million 
(4,000.000)  dollars.  Yet  only  seven  (7)  clubs. 
New  Mexico,  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts.  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Is- 
land provide  statewide  protection;  while  a 
full  twenty  one  (21)  states  have  no  clubs; 
and  In  twenty  two  (22)  states  Hundred  Club 
coverage  is  limited  to  certain  cities  or  coun- 
ties. Perhaps  these  figures  provide  the  Com- 
mittee with  some  idea  of  the  dimensions  of 
the  need. 

In  states  that  provide  only  partial  cover- 
age It  is  Impossible,  without  more  extensive 
research,  to  determine  precisely  in  which 
cases  Hundred  Clubs  have  paid  benefits  but 
we  do  know  that  the  coverage  has  been 
limited. 

Because  of  our  work,  those  associated  with 
Hundred  Clubs  understand  the  need  for 
some  effective  federal  legislation  to  provide 
a  minimal  level  of  lump  sum  death  benefits 
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for  line  of  duty  dsatba.  On  behalf  of  tbe 
Hundred  Clubs  acroaa  th»  nation  Z  iirg*  the 
MMubers  of  thU  Oommitle*  to  Mn  wtth 
their  ooUeagues  In  the  Houa*  and  ttie  Bcaata 
to  enact  tb«  moat  procreaalv*  leglalatlnw 
poaalble  under  ttta  trytac  drcumstaaoea  that 
have  surrounded  this  and  slmUar  le«laUktioa 
in  tbe  past. 

Thank  you  very  much,  foe  the  privilege  ot 
appearing  before  ytm  today  and  for  your 
patience  in  permttttng  these  extended  re- 
marks. 


IN  PRAISE  OP  DR.  GEORGE  EDMUND 
HAYNES.  FOUNDER  OF  THE  NA- 
•nONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or  NtW   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25.  1976 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  this 
Bicentennial  Year,  as  we  cddwrate  our 
glorious  past,  I  think  it  is  important  that 
we  take  careful  note  of  those  American 
heroes  who  have  never  been  given  the 
praise  and  fame  they  deserve.  Today.  I 
speak  specifically  of  the  late  Dr.  George 
Edmund  Haynes.  founder  of  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League  and  a  pioneer  In  the 
field  of  race  relations. 

Bom  almost  a  century  ago  in  Pine 
Bluff,  Ark.,  Haynes  rose  from  his  humble 
origins  to  become  a  counselor  to  Presi- 
dents, a  champion  of  civil  rights  for  an 
people,  and  a  lifelong  advocate  of  Inter- 
racial cooperation.  He  began  his  career 
when  Booker  T.  Washington's  philos- 
ophy of  accommodaticm  dictated  a  pas- 
sive role  for  the  black  ma-sses,  and  for 
half  a  century  Dr.  Haynes  was  In  the 
front  lines  of  the  black  struggle  imtfl 
the  era  of  Martin  Luther  King's  call  for 
freedom  now. 

A  graduate  of  Pisk  University,  Haynes 
received  his  MA.  from  Yale,  and  in  1910 
became  the  first  black  student  to  be 
granted  a  Ph.  D.  ft-om  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. He  saw  the  Urban  League  through 
its  shaky  formative  years  and  supplied  a 
cadre  of  social  workers  from  the  sociol- 
ogy department  he  founded  at  Flsk. 
During  World  War  I,  serving  a  subcab- 
inet  post  as  Director  of  Negro  Ecofnomics 
in  the  Department  of  Labor,  Haynes 
helped  to  reduce  the  friction  between 
black  and  white  woi^ers  and  soldiers. 

As  director  of  the  commission  of  race 
relations  In  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  for  25  years,  he  spurred  the 
Protestant  churches  to  practice  what 
they  preached.  Haynes  instituted  Rsm^ 
Relations  Sunday,  the  forerunner  of  our 
present  day  Brotherhood  Week,  waged 
vigorous  antilynching  campaigns,  and 
played  a  key  role  in  the  defense  of  the 
Scottsboro  boys.  During  the  Great  De- 
pression he  set  up  consumer  coopera- 
tives, and  with  the  coming  of  the  New 
Deal  he  challenged  Washington  official- 
dom for  a  fair  share  for  all.  Moreover, 
Haynes  was  keenly  aware  of  the  black 
heritage,  and  his  studies  and  writings 
about  Africa  displayed  strong  scholar- 
ship. Ai^roachlng  his  80th  birthday,  he 
^«'as  teaching  some  erf  the  first  Uack 
studies  courses  given  at  the  City  Col- 
lege of  New  York. 
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Tbe  public  career,  the  whcde  life,  of 
Oeorse  V^mtmA  Haynes  was  dedicated 
%o  the  ereatton  of  harmony  between 
blacks  and  whites  by  means  of  Interra- 
cial cooperation.  He  tried  to  change  tra- 
ditional white  attitudes  by  the  patient 
process  of  education  and  the  practical 
aiH?lication  of  the  Golden  lUiIe.  Long  be- 
fore the  contemporary  civil  rights  move- 
ment, Haynes  performed  indispensable 
functions  by  seeing  to  it  that  black 
grievances  were  aired  and  that  the  con- 
science of  the  Nation  was  stirred.  Now 
in  this  month  devoted  to  black  history. 
In  this  year  of  national  celebration,  it  is 
altogether  fitting  and  prtq^er  that  we 
^OAild  honor  such  a  great  American  who 
fooght  to  dispel  racial  antagonisms  and 
bring  all  our  pe<H)le  together. 
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ESTONIAN  AND  LITHDANIAH 
INDEPENEO^^CE 


ESTONIAN  ITTDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF  KEW  TOKK 
Hi  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1976 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  February 
24  of  our  Bicentennial  Year  1976  marks 
the  58th  anniversary  of  Estonian  inde- 
pendence. Just  as  Americans  fought 
hard  and  made  heavy  sacrifices  to 
achieve  liberty  and  independence,  the 
people  of  Estonia  fought  valiantly, 
against  overwhelming  odds,  for  their 
short  period  of  independ^ice.  The  pros- 
peri^  of  these  resourceful  people  pro- 
vided a  temptation  to  more  powerful 
neighbors  throughout  their  history. 
Estonians  were  forced  to  suffer  under 
successive  periods  of  foreign  conauest 
and  domination.  Despite  their  tragic 
history,  they  were  able  to  maintain  their 
rich  national  culture  and  an  outstand- 
ing record  of  achievement. 

To  gain  independence  in  1918,  Estonia 
had  to  withstand  onslaughts  by  the 
mighty  armed  forces  of  Russia  and  Ger- 
many, only  to  fall  victim  to  the  con- 
spiracy of  Uiose  two  powers  some  22 
years  later.  The  German-Soviet  nonag- 
gression  treaty  of  1939  elTectlvely  spelled 
the  doom  of  Estonian  independence. 
Estonia  was  formally  incorporated  into 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1940.  Except  for  a 
brief  period  of  Nazi-German  occupation 
during  World  War  n,  Estonia  has  re- 
mained under  Soviet  control  ever  since. 
The  United  States  has  never  recognized 
the  Soviet  annexation  of  Estonia. 

Under  extremely  adverse  conditions, 
Estonia  has  maintained  the  highest 
standard  of  living  among  Soviet  repub- 
lics. Despite  imceasing  Soviet  efforts  to 
erase  this  tiny  counti'y's  national  iden- 
tity, Estonia  remains  uniquely  different, 
as  one  of  the  most  Western  regions 
within  present-day  Soviet  borders. 

There  are  only  some  60,000  citizens  of 
Estonian  origin  in  the  United  States  to- 
day. Although  one  of  the  smaller  na- 
tional groups  to  have  settled  in  Amoica, 
Estonians  have  contributed  significantly 
to  our  great  American  heritage.  It  is 
therefore  especially  fitting  that  Ameri- 
cans observe  this  anniversary. 


m^.  JPOME  A.  AM^O 

or  NXW  TOIK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  February  25.  1976 

Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  ^Deaker.  tbe  month 
of  February  marks  the  58tb  anniver- 
saries of  the  dedaration  of  Independence 
of  two  Baltic  nations,  Lithuania  and 
Estonia.  Fifty-eight  years  ago  this 
month  these  two  proud  and  peace  lov- 
ing states  reestablished  their  Independ- 
ence lost  in  the  course  of  imperialist 
Russian  expansion.  Unfortunately, 
their  joys  of  freedom  were  short-lived, 
ending  after  two  decades  when  the  So- 
viet Union  resumed  domination  at  the 
end  of  World  War  n. 

I  am  honored  to  join  my  colleagues  as 
well  as  the  many  proud  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  and  Estonian  descent  la 
commemoration  of  this  anniversary  of 
IndeiJ^idence.  In  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York  I  have  the 
privilege  of  r^resenting  hundreds  of 
these  hard-working  Americans  who  have 
made  significant  cmtrlbutions  to  our 
Long  Island  communities. 

It  is  Indeed  a  tragedy  that  today  these 
Baltic  States  still  suffer  fnm  the  pow- 
erful control  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Yet, 
in  the  face  of  repressim  the  proud  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania  and  Estonia  possess  an 
unceasing  determination  and  hope  for 
liberty  and  freedom. 

In  this,  our  Blceotennial  Year,  It  Is 
only  fitting  that  we.  as  citizens  of  a 
free  country  must  reaffirm  our  commit- 
ment to  these  Baltic  States  still  strug- 
gling for  independence.  Less  than  3 
months  ago,  the  Members  of  this  House 
voted  unanimously  to  publicly  declare 
that  our  signing  of  the  agreements  at 
the  European  Security  Conference  in 
Helsinki  this  past  summer  did  not  change 
the  U.S.  poUcy  ot  nonrecognllten  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  illegal  occupation  of  Es- 
tonia, Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  I  was  proud 
to  cosponsor  this  resolution,  because  I 
believe  that  this  UJ3.  policy  of  nonrecog- 
nltlon  of  the  forcible  annexation  of  the 
Baltic  States  r^nforces  Estonians,  Lat- 
vians, and  Lithuanians  in  their  determi- 
nation to  keep  alive  their  traditions  and 
to  await  national  independence  and  res- 
toratlm  of  individual  liberties. 

Today  I  ask  the  people  of  the  Uhlted 
States  to  join  me  in  tribute  to  the  peace- 
loving  nations  of  Estonia  and  Lithuania. 
Let  us  assure  these  oppressed  people  that 
we  in  the  United  States  siQ>port  their 
goals  of  sovereignty  and  independence. 
We  share  their  hope  that  through 
strength  and  perseverance  freedom  may 
someday  be  realized.  Although  they  are 
unfortunately  isolated  by  the  heavy 
hand  of  Soviet  censorship.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  peoples  (rf  all  of  the  Baltic  na- 
tions win  know  that  we  honor  them,  and 
an  of  those  who  strive  for  liberty,  and 
In  this,  our  Bicent&mlal  Year,  all 
AiuCricans  hold  out  their  hands  and 
heart  to  those  living  in  captive  nations. 
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POOD  STAMPS:  A  GOOD  IDEA  GONE 
WRONG 


'  tiON.  TOM  HAGEDORN 

OT  MIHNESOTA 
IN  THB  HOU8K  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25,  l$7t 

-Mr,    HAGEDORN.     Mr.     Speaker,     I 
would  like  to  can  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  recent  column  In  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  by  its  editor,  Mr.  William 
Sumner.   I  believe  that  It  summarizes 
some  of  the  major  objections  that  many 
of  us  have  toward  this  program.  I  have 
cosponsored  food  stamp  reform  legisla- 
tion designed  to  end  some  of  these  abuses 
by  curtailing  the  eligibility  of  persons 
with   high   incomes,   closing   numerous 
loopholes  to  eligibility,  reducing  oppor- 
tunities for  fraud  by  improving  coupon 
handling  methods,  and  simplifying  ad- 
ministration. At  the  same  time,  benefits 
to  the  truly  needy  would  be  increased  by 
almost    30    percent.    The    uncontrolled 
growth  of  the  food  stamp  program  illus- 
trates well  basic  congressional  oversight 
weaknesses.  Until  Congress  becomes  de- 
termined to  expend  as  much  effort  on  the 
imglamorous  task  of  monitoring  old  pro- 
gi'ams,  as  in  creating  vast,  new  progiams, 
the  size  of  Government  is  going  to  con- 
tinue to  grow  unchecked.  And  until  ad- 
vocates of  programs  such  as  this  one  stop 
equating  criticism  of  program  adminis- 
tration with  callousness  towai-d  the  truly 
needy,  eflforts  to  Improve  the  delivery  of 
goveriunent  services  to, those  genuinely 
requiring  them  will  be  severely  Impeded. 
A  little  consideration  for  the  taxpayer 
would  seem  to  be  well  deserved  also. 
The  article  follows: 

Pood  Stamp:  A  Good  Idea  Ck>NE  Wrong 
(By  WUUam  Sumner) 

When  begun  In  1M4,  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gmm  seemed  a  humane  and  sensible  mean.'; 
of  supplying  surplus  and  nutritious  food  to 
hungry  Americans.  It  co«t  about  (36  million 
In  subsidies  to  farmers  and  In  its  admin- 
istration. 

We  had  long  ceased  to  be  shocked  about 
subsidies,  and  for  once,  it  seemed,  farmers 
were  getting  paid  for  producing  rather  than 
plowing  under  or  storing  commodities. 

Now  it  has  achieved  the  statxis  of  a  theft 
perpetrated  on  the  taxpayer.  It  Is  shot 
through  with  fraud.  No  one  really  knows 
how  many  stamps  are  counterfeit.  The  re- 
cipients include  a  host  one  would  not  con- 
sider poor. 

The  cost  is  now  closing  on  $6  billion,  sub- 
sidizing weU  over  20  million  Individuals  to 
one  degree  or  another. 

And  the  Incredible  fact  Is  that  62  per  cent 
of  those  eligible  by  today's  standards  haven't 
applied  for  aid. 

Th«re  are  pressures,  too,  to  expand  the  aid 
to  include  individuals  on  strike  (apparently 
some  already  get  this  benefit  under  local  In- 
terpretations) or  those  who  have  Just  decided 
they  don't  want  to  work  anymore. 

Who  gets  the  stamps?  The  poverty  level  is 
now  set  at  $6,060  for  a  family  of  four,  but 
according  to  one  study  there  are  43,000  fami- 
lies with  incomes  over  918,000  getting  stamps. 

In  addition,  many  middle  class  and  wealthy 
families  are  having  things  both  ways:  their 
kids  remain  deductions  as  college  students; 
as  college  students  many  are  buying  stamps 
to  supplement  their  allowances. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  |0  Interesting,  inoldentaliy,  -thai  the 
very  conservaUve  Sen.  Robert  Dole,  a  Kansas 
Republican,  has  teamed  with  the  very  lib- 
eral Oeorge  McOovein,  Democrat  of  South 
Dakota,  to  Uberallze  the  qualifications  even 
further. 

Dole  Is  a  farm  state  senator,  so  this  makes 
good  politics  so  far  as  he  is  concerned.  Mc- 
Oovern  is  also  a  farm  state  senirtor  and, 
one  notes  trom  his  track  record,  a  humani- 
tarian. 

It  pttran  to  me  that  humanltarianism  is 
stretched  to  an  Incredible  degree,  however, 
in  a  blU  that  would  force  the  taxpayer  to 
subsidize  a  person  on  strike  or  a  person  who 
simply  won't  wort. 

There  are  some  reform  bllla.  seeking  to 
tighten  up  loopholes  and  eligibility  require- 
ments, but  don't  count  on  this  Congress  to 
look  at  any  program  other  than  politically. 
As  the  food  stamp  program  exists,  it  bene- 
fits the  farmer,  the  urban  poor,  the  college 
kid  past  the  age  of  majority  and  even  the 
vendors  of  food. 

Here  is  an  example,  though,  of  the  need 
for  continuing  review  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress and  the  AdnUnistratlon.  As  has  been 
pointed  out,  bills  are  passed,  sych  as  the 
War  on  Poverty,  and  money  is  spent  and 
there  is  no  one  to  examine  them  for  failure 
or  success. 

Instead,  we  get  extremes:  some  are  against 
everything;  others  feel  that  If  a  program  is 
falling  its  ailments  can  be  cured  by  liberal 
Infusions  of  tax  dollars. 

There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  feeding  the 
poor.  In  fact,  with  our  track  record  of  aid 
and  humanitarian  outpourings  abroad  it  is 
scandalous  that  a  food  stamp  program,  or 
something  like  it.  was  not  Invented  In  the 
Oreat  Depression. 

Those  of  a  certain  age  may  recall  the 
bewilderment  created  when  farmers  were  told 
to  plow  under  crops  and  slaughter  and  bury 
their  livestock  (to  drive  up  prices)  while 
millions  walked   the  streets  hungry. 

I  am  not  irritated,  as  are  some,  by  the 
selections  of  food  made  by  some  food  stamp 
recipients.  If  they  want  to  stuff  themselves 
with  potato  chips  and  frozen  pizzas,  as  is 
evident  every  time  I  am  pressed  into  service 
("Will  you  stop  on  the  way  home  and  .  .  .") 
to  shop  I  do  not  feel  Uke  writing  a  letter  to 
my  congres.<!man.  Let  them  eat  what  they 
want. 

Let  us,  though,  examine  a  good  program 
gone  wrong,  just  as  we  should  examine  other 
programs,  good  and  bad,  periodically  to  see 
If  they  are  working  and  how  much  they  really 
cost. 

No  one  knows  about  these  things  and  no 
one,  apparently,  cares. 


FIFTY-EIGHTH     ANNIVERSARY    OF 
INDEPENDENCE  FOR   ESTONIA 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25.  1976 

Mr,  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  year 
of  our  Bicentennial.  I  feel  It  Is  alto- 
gether proper  that  we  pause  to  consider 
the  many  people  of  the  world  who  can- 
not consider  themselves  free. 

Yesterday  marked  the  58th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Independence  Day  of  one 
such  people,  the  Estonians.  In  1918,  Es- 
tonia bec&me  a  free  nation  and  en- 
Joyed  a  far  too  short  period  of  Inde- 
pendence until,  on  January  17,  1940,  the 
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forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  Invaded  and 
occupied  this  proud  nation. . 

This  Congress  has  adopted  Jtiouse  Bm- 
olutlon  864,  a  measure  clearly  showing 
congressional  intent  that  the  United 
States  shall  not  recognlEe  the  Russian 
annexation  of  Estonia  or  any  of  the  other 
JBaltic  States.  I  feel  that  this  is  a  oniet 
appropriate  action  and  I  am  proud  to 
have  been  a  cosponsor  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  fervent  hope  that 
some  day  the  people  of  Estonia  will  again 
be  able  to  call  themselves  free.  -r 


WHAT    OUR    BICENTENNIAL    HERI- 
TAGE MEANS  TO  ME 


HON.  BROCK  ADAMS 

OF    WAaHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  T 

Wednesday,  February  25.  1976 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  David 
Counts  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  delivered  the 
following  speech  during  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  Oratory  Contest  for  the 
Seattle/  Vashon  Island  area  of  Washing- 
ton State.  He  deservedly  won  a  first  in 
that  contest  for  this  speech,  which  ex- 
presses what  our  Bicentennial  heritage 
means  to  him— and  which  I  believe  holds 
thoughts  that  we  should  all  take  to  heart 
during  the  200th  anniversary  of  our 
counti-y. 

The  speech  follows: 
What  Otjr  Bicentknniai,  Hebitace  MkanVj 

To  Me 
Our  country  has  come  a  long  way  since  tjie 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  first  de- 
clared. For  two  hundred  yeare  it  has  endured 
wars,  misuse,  and  mistakes  in  the  attempts 
to  become  a  mighty  democratic  nation.  The 
years  have  been  filled  with  challenges  of  every 
variety — including  the  challenge  of  whether 
or  not  our  country  could  be  one  nation  or  be 
divided. 

When  the  pilgrims  first  stepped  onto  the 
new  wilderness,  they  could  not  know  what 
was  In  store  for  them  on  this  unknown  land. 
They  and  the  Indians,  who  were  native  to 
the  lands,  suffered  through  many  trials  and 
losses,  and  caused  each  other  much  hardship. 
In  the  search  for  a  new  life,  many  lost  their 
lives.  Those  who  lived,  laid  the  groundwork 
for  a  new  and  independent  nation. 

As  the  years  went  by,  a  diverse  people- 
representing  many  geographic  points  of  the 
world — was  gathered  here.  It  has  been  In  that 
diversity  that  much  division  and  disagree- 
ment have  occiured.  Yet,  it  has  been  In  the 
resolution  of  those  disagreements  that  new 
and  greater  strengths  have  been  forged. 

As  we  approach  the  Bicentennial,  the 
thread  of  an  enduring  theme  stretches 
throughout  our  history.  It  is  the  varied  but 
constant  struggle  for  liberty — of  one  kind 
or  another:  Liberty  from  foreign  dominion, 
liberty  from  unwilling  servitude,  and  the 
struggle  that  goes  on  still,  liberty  of  the 
Indlvldtial. 

If  a  nation  would  be  free,  each  individual 
within  It  must  be  free.  Free  to  have  one's 
own  opinion,  free  to  follow  one's  own  belief, 
and  free  to  cast  one's  lot  with  a  cause  of 
one's  own  cboelng. 

Our  Bicentennial  Heritage  means  to  me 
that  I  must  Join  in  the  ongoing  challenge. 
I  must  support  the  Bill  of  Rights  for  every 
citizen,  so  that  I,  as  one  citizen,  will  be  se- 
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cure  in  those  rigbta.  Let  me  oontrlbute  wha,t- 
ever  I  can  toward  the  next  OMitaiuilal.  U 
I  cannot  have  the  eloqiiance  of  ftadrlok 
Douglass,  let  me  luive  tlw  pwaeverance  of 
General  Washington  when  faced  with  atarv- 
iug  and  coatless  troo|>s.  If  I  cannot  have  the 
iUlon  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  let  me  have  the 
courage  of  those  who  traveled  the  Under- 
jiround  RaUroad.  And,  if  I  do  not  show  the 
strength  and  valor  Of  Big  Chief  Geronlmo, 
let  me  then  show  the  Integrity  and  candor 
of  Honest  Abe  Lincoln. 

As  my  life  today  resU  upon  the  good  that 
was  done  by  those  who  came  before  me,  let 
nn  contribute  to  that  good — ^for  thoee  of 
goodwill  around  me.  and  for  the  help  of  those 
who  come  after  me. 

Let  me  accept  the  current  chaUenges  as 
best  as  I  am  able  t»  determine:  the  truth 
of  those  challenges,  the  worthiness  of  their 
significance,  and  the  Justness  of  their  cause. 

Let  my  contributions — of  whatever  size  or 
quality — be  for  the  higher  cause  of  Liberty, 
Equality,  Fraternity.  For,  the  pursuit  of  thoee 
Ideals  is  what  our  Bicentennial  Heritage 
means  to  me. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS^ 

STATE  OP  THE  COAST  GUARD 


JOHN  A.  ROSTONI  TO  RECEIVE  RED 
CROSS  CERTIFICATE  OF  MERIT 


HON.  JOHN  L.  BURTON 

<»■  CAUrOBNXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25.  1976 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  all 
Memb^'s  to  the  heroic  actimi  taken  by 
one  of  my  constituents,  Mr.  John  A. 
Rostonl  of  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  Rostonl  has  been  named  to  receive 
the  Red  Cross  Certificate  of  Merit  and 
accompanying  pin.  This  is  the  highest 
award  given  by  the  American  Red  Cross 
to  a  person  who  saves  or  sustains  a  life 
\)V  u^ng  skills  and  knowledge  learned  in 
a  volunteer  training  program  offered  by 
the  Red  Cross  In  first  aid,  small  craft,  or 
water  safety. 

According  to  Mr.  George  M.  Elsejr, 
president  of  the  American  National  Red 
Cross,  this  Is  the  series  of  events  which 
took  place:  Cte  June  7. 1975,  Mr.  Rostonl, 
trained  in  Red  Cross  first  aid,  was  fishing 
from  his  boat  when  he  and  his  wife 
spotted  a  body  floating  a  few  yards  off. 
Maneuvering  closer,  they  managed  to  get 
the  victim  on  board  despite  the  high 
seas,  and  Mr.  Rostonl  began  mouth-to- 
mouth  resuscitation. 

Getting  no  response,  they  rolled  the 
victim  on  his  side  and  cleared  his  mouth 
and  nose,  then  resumed  resuscitation. 
Soon  a  weak  pulse  and  a  slight  rise  In 
body  temperature  were  detected. 

The  Coast  Guard,  which  had  been 
alerted,  arrived  then  to  transport  the 
victim  to  a  bpspital. 

Without  jGoubt,  the  courageous  and 
knowledgewle  action  of  Mr.  Rostonl 
saved  the  fictim  from  death  by  drown- 
ing. 

Mr.  Spekker,  Mr.  Rostonl  deserves  the 
praise  and  commendation  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
what  he  did.  I  know  that  they  would  want 
to  Join  with  me  in  ext^idlng  our  th'Bn^"f 
lor  his  brave  and  meritorious  action. 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MASSACRtrSETTa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25.  1976 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout 
my  18  years  in  the  Congress,  I  have  been 
privileged  to  serve  on  the  Appropriations 
Std>commlttee  with  jurisdiction  over  the 
Coast  Guard,  first  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Treasury  Subcommittee 
and  now  as  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Transportation  Subcommittee.  In 
that  period,  I  have  seen  the  Coast  Guard 
mature  and  grow  from  what  I  used  to  re- 
fer to  as  an  "orphan"  of  the  other  mili- 
tary services,  to  a  strong,  well-equipped 
and  superbly  manned  force. 

RecenUy,  Coast  Guard  Commandant 
Adm.  Owen  W.  Slier  reported.  In  a 
speech  before  the  Coast  Guard  Officers 
Association,  on  the  "State  of  the  Coast 
Guard."  I  commend  his  speech  to  my  col- 
leagues as  evidence  that  the  Coast  Guard 
continues  to  live  up  to  its  motto,  "Sempex 
Paratus" — Always  Ready.  At  this  point. 
I  request  that  Admiral  Siler's  remarks  be 
Inserted  in  the  Record: 

State  of  the  Coast  Ouabo 
(By  Adm.  O.  W.  Slier) 

Janttart  20,  1976. 

In  the  bicentennial  year  of  otir  country, 
we  In  the  Coast  Guard  have  good  reason  to 
be  proud.  Throughout  our  186  years  of  duty 
the  Coast  Guard  has  contributed  many 
heroic  and  significant  chapters  to  America's 
hlstcny. 

Today,  I  assure  you  that  we  are  as  ready 
to  perfmn  our  missions  and  responsibilities 
as  at  any  time  in  our  past.  Even  though  we 
have  added  new  responsibilities  and  we  face 
many  challenges  the  state  of  our  Coast 
Guard  today  la  excellent. 

Our  versatility  la  exemplified  by  the 
myriad  of  duties  we  are  called  upon  to  per- 
form Ml  •  dally  basis — duties  ranging  from 
ship,  boat  and  aircraft  operations  to  mari- 
time law  enforcement  and  pollution  sur- 
velllanoe. 

Our  leaders  in  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, the  Congress  and  the  American 
pec^le  have  come  to  accept  outstanding  per- 
formance of  duty  by  Coast  Guard  men  and 
women  as  routine.  Even  the  New  Yorker 
magazine  gave  us  a  kudos  last  November, 
and  I  quote,  "but  in  fairness  It  must  be  said 
that  the  Government  does  some  things  well. 
The  Library  of  Congress — ^the  Coast  Guard". 

True,  we  face  challenging,  and  perhi^, 
dUBcvdt  days  ahead.  I  know  that  we  will 
meet  these  challenges  with  our  most  Im- 
portant asset — our  Coast  Guard  men  and 
w(Mnen — whose  dedication  I  witnessed  before 
becoming  Commandant.  And  since  becoming 
Commandant,  I  continue  to  see  this  devotion 
and  hard  work.  I  am  more  convinced  than 
ever  that  our  Coast  Guard  personnel  are 
unique  In  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
We  are  pec^le  oriented  and  tb&t  Is  an  ideal 
focus  for  the  Coast  Guard — we  have  human- 
itarian concern  for  our  own  people  as  weU 
as  for  our  "customers". 

The  lot  of  the  Coast  Guardsman  Is  im- 
proved by  better  facilities  and  enlightened 
peraonnel  policies.  We  are  making  progress 
in  both  areas.  Our  reenllstment  rate  Is  hold- 
ing close  to  a  healthy  17%  for  first  enlist- 
ments, while  we  are  continuing  to  strive  for 
the  optlmtun  reenllslanent  rate  of  25%.  Last 
year's  early  release  of  400  enlisted  personnel 
Improved  the  quality  of  our  pe<^le.  Many 
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cf  these  early -outs  were  E-3'a  nad  K-4's  who 
were  pressured  to  some  degree  Into  enUatlng 
and  thtfefore  were  not  as  hl^ily  mottvafeed 
as   today's  recruits — ^we   continue  to  place 
emphasis  on  quality  recruits.  Last  year  Z. 
challenged  Rear  Admiral  Bob  Durfey.  Chief, . 
Office  of  Personnel,  to  do  even  more  for  our 
pet^le.  Admiral  Durley  did  yeoman's  serv-, 
ice.  and  his  task  has  been  formidable. 

Personnel  policies  haye  been  affected  by 
inflation  and  tight  budgetary  constraints. 
As  a  result,  programs  may  sxiffer  due  to  short- 
ages of  pei^le  to  carry  them  out.  These 
shortages  will  continue  to  create  hardships 
in  1976.  For  example,  in  the  past  years  we 
have  been  able  to  extend  and  integrate  re- 
serve officers  into  the  regular  Coast  Guard 
with  virtually  no  limitation.  Manpower  ceU- 
ings  may  weU  reduce  the  n\unber  of  weU 
qualified  reserve  officers  which  can  be  re- 
tained on  active  duty. 

As  you  know  the  Academy  has  been  ex- 
panding rapidly  over  the  past  decade.  This 
year  we  wlU  graduate  over  240  new  Ensigns. 
In  keeping  with  long  standing  policy  and 
tradition,  all  1976  Academy  graduates  will  be 
assigned  afloat  for  their  first  tour.  To  do 
this,  approximately  30  of  the  Class  of  1976 
will  spend  only  one  year  aboard  ship.  I  think 
the  advantages  to  the  new  Ensign  in  some 
shipboard  experience  outweighs  the  disad- 
vantages of  the  short  tours. 

As  you  are  aware,  last  year  I  ordered  im- 
mediate steps  to  increase  the  military  ml- 
nor^by  population  percentage  of  the  Coast 
Guarft  to  equal  that  of  the  Nation.  The  task 
is  imposing  but  a  great  deal  of  dedicated 
work  has  brought  satisfylnR  results. 

We  are  exceeding  some  of  the  incremental 
goals  I  set  for  Uie  military  minority  recruit- 
ing program.  I  want  to  stress  today  that  the 
Job  is  far  from  done.  This  program  will  re- 
quire emphasis  for  some  time  to  come.  We 
face  some  fundamental  problems  such  as  a 
lack  of  knowledge  about  the  Coast  Guard  in 
the  minority  community  or  an  unfavorable 
image  of  the  service.  We  have  too  few  mln<M'- 
ity  members  in  responsible  positions.  Minor- 
ity officer  recruiting  will  receive  high  priority 
this  year.  The  overaU  minority  recruiting 
program  wlU  benefit  by  improving  the  Coast 
Guard's  community  image  as  a  service  pro- 
viding equal  opportunity  for  all.  Extensive 
public  awareness  efforts  wlU  continue  in  this 
long  range  endeavor. 

Although  the  "Spars"  disappeared  from  the 
Coast  Guard  in  1974,  the  presence  of  women 
in  otir  service  has  certainly  been  made 
known.  The  Coast  Guard  has  done  away  wltti 
many  of  the  old  barriers  to  the  career  fields 
women  can  enter.  I  am  proud  to  report  that 
this  month  the  first  Coast  Guard  female 
flight  student  reported  to  flight  training 
trom.  OCS.  The  academy  will  admit  Its  first 
female  cadets  in  its  centennial  year — ^thls 
sununer.  7'hey  will  have  their  own  physical 
fitness  programs  tailored  to  strength  dif- 
ferences but  the  rest  of  their  training  will  be 
the  same  as  their  male  counterparts,  includ- 
ing sailing  on  the  Ea^le.  To  that  end  18 
berths  have  been  installed  on  Eagle.  As  you 
know,  the  Coast  Guard  was  the  first  of  the 
military  service  academies  to  announce  ac- 
ceptance of  women.  Of  this  year's  10,000  ap- 
plicants, 676  are  women.  We  will  have  great 
selectivity  In  appointing  the  first  female 
cadets.  We  have  no  specific  recruiting  goals 
for  women  as  they  are  entering  officer  and 
enlisted  programs  in  adequate  numbers. 

The  first  command  selection  boards  have 
selected  the  officers  for  afloat  and  aviation 
command  billets  for  1976.  Those  officers  se- 
lected for  command  have  been  notified — as 
have  their  reporting  seniors.  Soon,  these 
commander  and  captain  command  assign- 
ments to  cutters  and  air  stations  wUl  be 
published. 

I  realize   there  are  many  questions  and 
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•ome  apprehensions  «bout  command  selec- 
tion boards — the  reasons  for  them,  and  Just 
how  they  work.  I  will  give  you  some  at  my 
thoughts  on  the  command  selection  process. 
First.  I  feel  strongly  that  the  prestige  of 
command  should  be  enhanced  In  every  pos- 
sible way,  and  selection  for  command  through 
a  formal  board  process  Is  but  one  of  the 
many  ways  to  enhance  the  prestige  of  com- 
mand. The  second  goal  Is  to  Insure  that  the 
best  qualified  officers  are  made  available  for 
assignment  as  commanding  officers  of  major 
units.  Of  all  duty  asslgiiments,  command  Ls 
the  most  demanding  and  challenging.  Man- 
agerial abilities,  leadership,  and  dedication 
are  all  tested  In  command.  There  are  many 
Impacts  of  command  that  go  unnoticed  yet 
they  are  Important.  For  example:  the  Impact 
a  commanding  officer  has  on  new  recruits 
and  officers  reporting  to  their  first  duty  sta- 
tion often  determines  whether  they  will  re- 
main for  a  career.  The  third  goal  Is  to  estab- 
lish that  command  assignments  will  take 
high  priority  when  considering  program  and 
specialty  needs. 

Finally,  the  Coast  Guard  must  recognize 
successful  command  experience  In  the  pro- 
motion system.  This  will  be  an  evolutionary 
process.  In  the  past  many  believed  that  offi- 
cers have  actually  had  their  chances  for  pro- 
motions hindered,  rather  than  Improved  by 
having  had  command.  In  the  future,  I  will 
direct  promotion  boards  to  place  more  em- 
phasis on  successful  command  experience  as 
a  criterion  for  selection.  Those  boards  will 
consider  the  Individual's  opportunities  for 
command. 

Tet  another  people  oriented  area  that  con- 
cerns me  Is  health  services  for  the  Coast 
Guardsman  and  his  family.  We  are  going  to 
the  Congress  this  year  requesting  a  change 
In  the  funding  of  our  In -house  health  serv- 
ices from  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  to 
the  Coast  Guard.  In  1977,  the  funding  re- 
spon.«ilblllty  for  medical  programs  In  Coa.st 
Guard  facilities  will  be  vested  entirely  In  the 
Coast  Guard.  This  change  will  permit  us  to 
exercise  management  control  over  our  own 
Internal  health  care  and  determine  priorities 
without  going  outside  the  Coast  Guard.  I 
want  it  clear  that  this  shift  of  funding  re- 
sponsIbllUy  was  the  result  of  a  Joint  Bureau 
of  Medical  Services/Coast  Guard  proposal. 
Nothing  In  this  year's  proposal  affects  the 
care  presently  given  Coast  Guard  patients  In 
Public  Health  Sen-Ice  hospitals  or  outpatient 
clinics. 

Turning  now  from  people  programs  to 
other  challenging  areas  of  responsibilities — 
we  made  substantial  progress  during  1975  In 
Implementmg  the  Ports  and  Waterways 
Safety  Act  of  1973.  Title  I  of  this  act  pro- 
vides a  new  mandate  to  prevent  damage,  de- 
struction or  loss  to  vessels,  bridges  or  other 
structures  In  V3.  waters,  and  to  protect  these 
waters  and  their  resources  from  environmen- 
tal harm.  nUe  II  gives  the  Coast  Guard  a 
clear  mandate  to  Improve  the  construction 
and  operation  of  tanX  vessels  to  better  pro- 
tect the  marine  environment.  In  mid  Octo- 
ber comprehensive  final  rules  were  published 
i4>pllcable  to  certain  seagoing  VS.  tank  ves- 
sels carrying  oil  In  domestic  trade.  Many  of 
the  rules  apply  to  existing  as  well  as  new 
tank  vessels.  The  main  thrust  of  these  rules 
was  to  effect  a  large  reduction  In  operational 
pollution  from  these  vessels  through  better 
construction,  equipment  and  cargo  handling 
procedures.  Operational  pollution  Is  repetitive 
pollution  from  tank  cleaning  and  deballast- 
Ing  operations.  Other  portions  of  rules  were 
concerned  with  better  ensuring  the  surviv- 
ability of  tank  vessels  In  event  of  accldenU 
and  reducing  oil  outfiow  from  an  accident. 

In  the  course  of  developing  these  rules,  a 
public  controversy  arose  regarding  the  dis- 
tribution of  required  segregated  ballast 
spaces,  with  many  people  Insisting  upon 
double  bottoms  as  the  solution.  After  con- 
siderable study  and  assessment  of  public 
comments  on  this  Issue,  tb«  Coast  Guard,  on 
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8  January,  published  rules  concerning  dis- 
tribution of  segregated  ballast  spaces  which 
set  specific  goals  to  be  achieved  In  terms  of 
outflow  reduction  and  area  <tf  bull  to  be  pro- 
tected. 

This  effort  Is  not  completed.  The  provi- 
sions of  title  n  require  that  the  rules  be 
made  applicable  to  foreign  tankers  trading 
with  the  U.a.  and  the  remainder  of  the  U.S. 
seagoing  tank  vessel  fleet.  This  work  Is  now 
in  progress,  and  should  be  published  as  pro- 
posed rules  In  the  next  coup!-"  of  months. 

Our  main  thnist  under  title  n  has  been 
directed  toward  the  various  levels  of  marine 
traffic  management.  During  1975,  new  regu- 
lations were  published  which  delegate  to  dis- 
trict commanders  and  COTP's  the  necessary 
authority  to  deal  with  emergency  situations 
of  a  temporary  nature. 

Increasing  levels  of  permanent  controls  are 
utilized  to  correct  hazardous  conditions  of 
longer  durations.  First,  we  have  regulated 
navigation  areas  prescribed  for  some  ports. 
These  specify  operating  requirements  within 
an  area.  For  Instance,  we  have  barge  fleeting 
rules  In  the  New  Orleans  area  and  procedural 
rules  for  operations  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  the 
Delaware  Bay  and  River,  and  Apra  Harbor, 
Guam.  We  exercise  successively  higher  levels 
of  control  under  Teasel  traffic  services  regu- 
lations. These  controls  match  up  with  our  ef- 
forts In  the  International  arena  to  obtain 
IMCO  adoption  of  offshore  traffic  separation 
schemes  and  recommended  tracks.  As  an  ex- 
ample, the  shipment  of  oil  from  Alaska  to 
West  Coast  ports  will  be  carefully  managed. 
We  are  developing  regulations  for  a  vessel 
traffic  service  In  Valdez,  Alaska.  We  already 
have  VTS's  at  the  other  end  In  Puget  Sound 
and  San  Francisco.  These  are  extended  by 
offshore  traffic  separation  schemes,  and  fur- 
ther augmented  In  tills  sense  by  reeom- 
menc'ed  tracks,  which  will  keep  traffic  sepa- 
rated by  20  miles  or  so  for  the  entire  voyage. 
To  enable  sufficient  fix  accuracy  to  allow  for 
the  Implementation  of  separation  schemes 
we  are  extending  Loran-C  services  along  the 
West  Coast  of  the  U.S.  and  the  Gulf  of 
Alaska. 

We  are  continuing  to  develop  marine  traf- 
fic requirements  (operational  control  meas- 
ures) aimed  at  setting  minimum  standards 
for  navigation  performance.  Using  these 
operational  control  measures  we  will  upgrade 
marginal  or  unsatisfactory  procedures  and 
equipment  to  an  accepUble  level. 

Using  these  tools  to  supplement  the  stand- 
ardized rules  of  the  road  and  brldge-to- 
brtdge  communications,  we  will  continue  our 
efforts  to  enhance  navigation  safety  in  the 
face  of  Increased  traffic,  larger,  more  auto- 
mated ships,  more  exotic  cargoes,  and  the 
ever  present  but  unpredictable  "human 
factor". 

During  calendar  year  1975,  the  forces  un- 
der our  COTP's  set  ouUtandlng  records  by 
rapidly  responding  to  clean  up  pollutant 
spills  effectively  In  our  ports  and  on  our 
waterways.  When  the  response  capability  of 
the  COTP  Is  exceeded  by  the  size,  location  or 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  spill,  our  spe- 
cially eqiUpped  and  trained  strike  teams  as- 
sist and  augment  our  local  forces.  During 
1975,  our  COTP's  handled  about  8,000  pollu- 
tion Incidents  and  the  strike  force  responded 
to  61  calls  for  specialized  assistance  involving 
nearly  58,000  man-hours  In  clean-up  work. 

Associated  with  the  clean  up  of  spills  Is 
the  Identification  of  the  polluter.  Last  year 
we  made  a  major  break-through  when  we 
were  able  to  get  a  forensic  Identification 
"fingerprint"  on  the  M/V  Garbis.  After 
months  of  comparing  oil  samples  taken  from 
vessels,  with  oU  samples  retrieved  from  the 
spill  In  the  Florida  Keys,  the  Coast  Guard 
R.  ft  D.  Center  established  a  positive  match 
on  the  GcrbU.  We  expect  this  case  to  be 
tested  In  the  courts.  Each  major  COTP  will 
have  testing  capability  to  conduct  forensic 
Identification  and  classification  of  most  oil 
spills.  In  more  difficult  cases,  these  tests  will 
provide  siifflclent  Information  to  Justify  the 
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coUecUon   of  additional  samples  for  more 
detailed  laboratory  analysis. 

I  mentl(xied  earlier  that  ths  lot  of  the 
Coast  Guardsman  Is  Improvsd  by  better  fa- 
culties. Our  two  step  procurement  request 
for  the  MRS  aircraft  has  been  reopened. 
We  have  modified  our  requirements  and  new 
proposals  are  being  encouraged. 

The  requlied  paperwork  requesting  new 
proposals  from  the  aviation  Industry  was 
completed  and  released  last  week.  The  new 
request  for  proposals  reflects  changes  that 
better  meet  our  needs  and  there  Is  no  low- 
ering of  mission  requirements.  The  changes 
include  getting  a  more  efficient  Jet  engine 
(especially  at  low  search  alUtudes).  in  ad- 
dition, we  will  consider  the  price  of  wptat 
parts  In  determining  the  cost  of  the  aircraft. 
These  alterations  will  not  change  our  Intent 
to  purchase  In  a  fully  competitive  market. 

Of  course,  the  need  for  new  equipment 
extends  to  other  segments  of  the  Coast  Guard 
as  well.  We  are  planning  new  medium  en- 
durance cutters  to  replace  some  of  the  older 
HEC's  and  MEC's  and  to  fiU  new  operational 
requirements.  These  new  cutters  will  be  370 
footers  with  a  speed  of  19.5  knots.  Naturally 
we  considered  the  Navy's  wartime  needs  In 
the  design  and  also  we  have  included  a  sta- 
bilization system  to  allow  for  launch  and 
recovery  of  helicopters  In  sea  States  greater 
than  possible  on  existing  cutters. 

I  Just  returned  from  Seattle,  Washington 
where  we  commissioned  the  Polar  Star,  one 
of  the  new  polar  Icebreakers.  These  ice- 
breakers are  the  most  powerful  in  the  free 
world.  It  was  a  very  Impressive  ceremony 
and  It  Is  a  most  impressive  ship. 

There  U  additional  activity  In  small  cutter 
acrulsitlcn.  By  this  summer,  we  will  be 
advertising  for  bids  to  buUd  140-foot  tugs 
with  domestic  Icebreaklng  capabilities.  In 
addition,  the  first  of  a  new  class  of  160-foot 
construction  tenders  was  recently  launched 
at  our  own  Coast  Guard  yard.  This  vessel 
serves  well  to  demonstrate  our  progress — 
she  provides  more  than  3  times  the  crew 
living  space  than  the  vessel  she  is  replacing. 
She'll  be  almost  70%  faster,  have  a  smaller 
crew  and  require  10%  less  maintenance. 

Many  of  you  are  aware  of  the  Coast  Guard's 
Interest  In  the  Senate  national  ocean  policy 
study.  Since  last  year,  the  House-side  of  Capi- 
tol Hill  has  established  a  comparable  group, 
the  ad  hoc  "Select  Committee  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf".  Coast  Guard  personnel 
have  monitored  and  astilsted  these  commit- 
tees in  their  work.  We  whole-heartedly  sup- 
port the  goal  of  a  comprehensive  ocean  policy 
In  our  Nation's  best  Interests.  The  OAO  re- 
cently completed  a  study  on  the  need  for  a 
national  oceau  program  and  plan.  In  It  they 
concluded:  "however,  it  Is  necessary  to  de- 
velop a  comprehensive  national  ocean  pro- 
gram and  plan  before  organizational  changes 
are  made.  After  such  a  program  is  developed, 
a  determination  can  be  made  as  to  tlie  organ- 
Izatlcnal  structure  which  would  best  accom- 
plish the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  national 
ocean  program  and  plan". 

At  times,  there  seems  to  be  some  concern 
within  the  Coast  Guard  on  the  question  of 
our  role  in  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
In  response,  I  would  like  to  turn  to  another 
study  done  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  con- 
gressional research  service,  for  the  Senate 
national  ocean  policy  study.  In  this  report, 
"the  economic  value  of  ocean  resources  to 
the  United  States",  the  value  of  the  resources 
was  given  for  1973  and  then  projected  for 
the  year  2000.  In  both  cases,  60  %  of  the  value 
of  ocean  resources  Is  ocean  related  transport. 
Another  36%  of  the  resource  value  is  In  oil 
and  gas  plus  recreation. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  of  our  significant 
role  In  these  three  resource  areas,  particu- 
larly ocean  related  transportation.  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  this  study,  from  our  position  with- 
in the  Department  of  Transportation,  we  are 
Intimately  Involved  with  86%  of  the  total 
ocean  resources  through  the  year  2000.  Any 
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new  emphasis  or  expansion  of  our  present 
statutory  authority  wUl  probably  come  In  the 
form  of  logical  extensions  of  our  present  op- 
erations, such  as  the  enforcement  of  a  300- 
mlle  economic  zone  or  the  protection  of  off- 
shore assets. 

On  December  31,  two  applications  for  deep- 
water  port  licenses  were  officially  received  by 
the  Coast  Guard's  deepwater  port  project. 
Both  applicants  propose  faculties  In  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  off  the  coasts  of  Louisiana  and 
Texas. 

These  applications  are  now  being  reviewed 
by  the  Coast  Guard  and  other  Federal  agen- 
cies to  insure  that  all  the  information  re- 
quired by  the  act  and  the  deepwater  port 
regulations  U  included.  This  review  wUl  be 
completed  tomorrow.  The  actual  processing 
of  the  applications.  Including  the  prepara- 
tion of  environmental  Impact  statements  for 
each  port  will  begin  on  January  26. 

A  license  could  be  granted  as  early  as  No- 
vember of  this  year  with  construction  begin- 
ning early  in  1977  and  the  ports  operating 
by  1979.  Combined  oil  throughput  of  the  two 
ports  Is  expected  to  exceed  three  million  bar- 
rels a  day.  Capital  expenditures  could  exceed 
«1.2  billion. 

(An  interesting  aldenote  in  this  licensing 
process  is  the  fact  that  the  applicants  will 
be  reimbursing  the  government  for  all  the 
expenses  of  processing.  This  Includes  all  per- 
sonnel costs  associated  with  the  granting  or 
denial  of  a  license.  Each  applicant  bad  to 
submit  pre-payment  in  the  amount  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  with  bis  applica- 
tion. Total  cost  to  each  applicant  will  be 
close  to  $850,000.) 

Last  January  I  discussed  the  implications 
of  a  200-mlle  zone  of  fisheries  management 
and  predicted  establishment  of  such  a  Bone 
within  12  months.  Last  November  the  House 
of  Representatives  passed  a  bill  tbat  would 
unilaterally  extend  the  UJ3.  fisheries  con- 
tiguous zone  from  12  to  200  miles.  The  Sen- 
ate version  of  the  300-mlle  bill  has  been  re- 
ported out  of  three  committees  and  debate 
commenced  on  the   19th  of  December  and 
continued  yesterday  and  today.  Both  blUs 
provide  that  the  new  llnUt  would  become 
void  if  the  United  States  signs  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  Treaty,  or  other  comprehensive  flsb- 
erles  agreement.  The  President  has  Indicated 
that  unUateral   action   by   the   U.S.   would 
threaten  the  collapse  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  which  be  considers  to  be  the  best 
hope  for  a  solution.  Many  In  Congress  be- 
lieve action  Is  needed  now.  This  Internal  dis- 
pute about  the  best  fisheries  policy  for  tbe 
United  States,  on  a  purely  national  level.  Is 
Indicative  of  tbe  complexity  of  the  situation 
when  addressed  at  an  international  confer- 
ence. It  appears  that  the  end  result  Is  likely 
to  be  tbe  same;  It  is  only  a  question  of  when 
and  what  the  possible  side-effects  would  be. 
Working  with  tbe  drug  enforcement  ad- 
ministration and  the  U.S.  Customs  Service, 
the  Coast  Guard  has  dramatically  Increased 
its  participation  In  narcotics  related  law  en- 
forcement. Our  efforts  during  the  last  three 
years  have  resulted  in  tbe  seizure  of  24  ves- 
sels, and  tbe  interdiction  of  narcotics  wltb 
an  estimated  street  value  of  over  72  million 
dollars.  The   President   recently  stated  bis 
concern  over  the  flow  of  Illicit  drugs  Into  tbe 
United  States,  especially  heroin  coming  from 
Mexico.   He  subsequently   directed   the  do- 
mestic council  "drug  abuse  task  force"  to 
develop  specific  recommendations  for  improv- 
ing our  ability  to  control  drug  trafficking 
along  our  southwest  border.  In  order  to  op- 
timize the  contribution  of  the  various  Fed- 
eral agencies,  the  drug  abuse  task  force  was 
expanded.  Tbe  chairman  appointed  tbe  vice 
commandant  to  Join  other  members  on  tbe 
"task  force".  Vice  Admiral  Perry  Is  being  as- 
sisted by  personnel  from  the  Office  of  Opera- 
tions working  wltb   tbe  "task  force  work 
group".  Thus,  wltb  a  growing  concern  for 
tbe  Anmlcan  drug  abuse  problem,  and  wltb 
this  new  Federal   thrust  to  combat  Illicit 
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drug  trafficking,  tbe  Coast  Guard's  law  en- 
forcement efforts  involving  Illicit  drugs 
should  increase  significantly. 

Another  new  development  since  last  Jan- 
uary is  the  arrival  of  the  current  Secretary 
of  "n^nspcM^tlon,  William  Coleman.  He  baa 
brought  a  new  dimension  to  the  Coast 
Guard's  relationship  with  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary. 

For  one  thing,  the  secretary  is  available 
and  wants  to  be  contacted  personally  on 
Important  matters  of  marine  Involvement. 
For  another,  he  uses  the  Coast  Guard  as  bis 
water  mode  advisor.  In  the  past  year  we 
have  been  deeply  Involved  In  many  current 
water  transportation  policy  matters.  Tbe 
Coast  Guard  provided  support  and  study 
team  members  for  the  Alton  locks  and  dam 
project.  This  project,  as  you  know,  has  caiised 
a  great  deal  of  controversy  between  the  rail- 
roads and  water  transportation  interests  and 
raised  the  overall  issue  of  waterway  user 
charges.  The  Secretary  sought  out  Coast 
Guard  views  on  this  study  and  heeded  much 
of  the  Coast  Guard  advice  on  the  matter. 

I  have  acted  as  the  Secretary's  representa- 
tive on  the  Influential  and  policy  setting 
water  resources  council  and  the  Coast  Guard 
has  been  ably  and  amply  represented  on  the 
study  conducted  by  the  council — frequently 
referred  to  as  the  section  80(c)  study.  This 
study  covered  the  broad  application  of  wm- 
sistent  planning  principles,  applicable  dls- 
count  rates,  and  cost  sharing  of  water 
oriented  development  projects  and  programs. 
We  are  currently  knee-deep  In  the  depart- 
mental effort  to  produce  a  national  trans- 
portation plan.  In  concert  with  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  MARAD,  and  the  Office  of  tbe 
Secretary,  the  Coast  Guard  is  leading  the 
development  of  tbe  water  segment  of  the 
plan.  This  Coast  Guard  Involvement  In  water 
transportation  matters  Is  an  Important  con- 
tribution to  DOT  tran^ortatlon  objectives 
and  serves  to  enhance  our  position  in  tbe 
Department  of  Traniqmrtatlon. 

I  have  addressed  some  areas  of  importance 
and  Interest  today.  There  wasn't  time  to 
mention,  even  In  passing,  all  that  we  are 
doing.  Obviously,  traditional  humanitarian 
duties  such  as  SAR  had  to  be  skipped  en- 
tirely. Tou  may  rest  assured  that  my  remarks 
today  In  no  way  reflect  priorities  and  our 
traditional  programs  are  Indeed  alive  and 
well. 

We  remain  one  team — one  Coast  Guard — 
officer  and  enlisted,  reserve  and  regular, 
clTillan  employees  and  voluntary  auxlUar- 
Ists— all  ready  to  pull  together  to  insure 
ma'giTiniim  protection  of  man  In  the  often 
boatlle  marine  environment  while  at  tbe 
same  time  Insuring  protection  of  tbat  en- 
vironment from  the  abuse  of  man. 

Our  responsibilities  are  Increasing  and  tbe 
future  looms  both  interesting  and  challeng- 
ing. I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  bead  an 
always  ready  team  that  is  not  only  highly 
capable  of  meeting  these  challenges,  but  Is 
also,  eager  to  do  so.  In  closing  tbe  log  on 
1975, 1  say  to  each  of  you  "well  done".  As  we 
open  the  log  of  this  Bicentennial  Year  I 
challenge  you  to  lead  with  courage,  woric 
wltb  dedication,  and  continue  wltb  renewed 
determination  to  maintain  tbe  spirit  of  "76. 
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independence.  It  is  important  to  remem- 
ber that  three  Baltic  coimtries,  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  are  struggling  to 
regain  their  independence. 

Yesterday,  February  24,  was  the  58th 
anniversary  of  Estonia's  declaration  of 
independence.  In  1918,  Estonia  threw  off 
the  yoke  of  Czarist  Russian  oppression 
and  became  a  free  and  independent  na- 
tion. That  freedom  lasted  22  years,  until 
1940,  when  the  Soviet  Union  occupied 
and  annexed  Estonia,  Lithuania,  whose 
58th  anniversary  of  independence  was 
February  16,  and  Latvia.  Since  that  day 
in  1940,  Mr.  Speaker  those  three  Baltic 
countries  have  been  denied  the  rights  of 
self-determination  and  personal  freedom. 

On  this  important  day  in  Baltic  his- 
tory, I  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity 
to  commend  the  people  of  Estonia,  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania  for  valiantly  strug- 
gling to  maintain  their  resolve  to  be  free. 
Their  aspiration  for  self-determination 
and  personal  freedom  Is  not  forgotten 
and  may  one  day  become  a  reality. 


BALTIC  INDEPENDENCE 
ANNIVERSARIES 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  NEW  TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AllVES 

Wednesday.  February  25,  1976 

Mr.  BINQHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
celebrate  the  Bicentennial  of  Amoican 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  wiscoNsnT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25.  1976 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all 
know,  February  24  marked  the  58th  an- 
niversary of  the  Dedaraticm  of  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Republic  of  Estonia. 

Although  the  ideals  of  democracy  are 
on  paper  in  Estonia,  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  be  practiced.  However,  they  will 
always  exist  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
all  Estonians.  Ih  its  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence 58  years  ago,  the  small  but 
brave  coimtry  of  Estonia  asserted  its 
right  to  national  sovereignty  and  individ- 
ual freedoms. 

The  years,  1918-39  witnessed  two  de- 
cades of  uninterrupted  peace  and  nation- 
al development.  Estonia  established  a 
republican  form  of  government,  guaran- 
teed and  respected  human  rights,  and 
promoted  democratic  and  progressive 
ideals  imder  the  Estonian  Constitution. 

Yet,  all  too  soon  this  process  was  in- 
terrupted. Although  the  new  small  na- 
tion grew  steadily  and  registered  numer- 
ous economic  achievements,  its  military 
force  was  insufficient  to  withstand  a  for- 
eign takeover.  After  the  Nazi  occupa- 
tion during  World  War  H,  the  Soviets 
again  regained  control  of  Estonia. 

Since  that  time,  the  coimtry  has,  un- 
fortunately, been  under  the  domination 
of  the  Kremlin.  Despite  Soviet  occupa- 
tion, the  Estonian  people  have  main- 
tained a  strong  national  identity,  pre- 
served their  cultural  characteristics,  and 
retained  their  commitment  to  individual 
freedom. 

As  we  take  a  moment  to  reflect  upon 
the  fate  of  nations  such  as  Estonia,  let 
us  join  in  their  hopes  of  the  re-establish- 
ment of  their  rightful  place  in  the  world. 
Let  us  hope  Estonians  may  once  again 
enjoy  the  right  to  Individual  freedom  and 
to  self-determination  to  which,  as  fel- 
low human  beings,  they  are  entitled. 
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THE  TRANSITIONAL  CONGRESS.  AN 
ANALYSIS  BY  MAURICE  ROSEN- 
BLATT 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   IKD14NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1976 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
session  of  the  94th  Congress  has  gen- 
erated both  praise  and  criticism. 

A  veteran  observer  of  the  institution. 
Maurice  Rosenblatt,  has  come  up  with 
what  may  be  a  new  type  of  report  card 
for  Congress.  Although  Mr.  Rosenblatt 
feels  that  Congress  may  have  failed  or 
received  grades  of  "incomplete"  in  several 
subjects,  he  finds  that  Congress  sparkled 
in  its  actions  on  significant  policy  sub- 
jects, and  he  therefore  gives  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  S«i- 
ate  cause  for  hope  In  our  still  greater 
effectiveness  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Rosenblatt,  a  founder  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  an  Effective  Con- 
gress, has  long  been  active  as  a  political 
consultant  in  Washington.  Excerpts  of 
his  analysis  appeared  In  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  other  papers  on  Sunday,  Feb- 
ruary 1.  under  the  title,  "Congress  Tom 
Between  Activism  and  Restraint." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  full  text  of 
his  essay  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

ESSAT    BT    MaUSICE    ROSENBLATT 

The  votes  last  week  on  Capitol  Hill  to  stop 
aid  to  Angola,  and  to  override  the  President's 
Teto  of  money  for  health,  welfare  and  labor 
programs,  dramatize  the  new  and  more  vigor- 
ous role  Congress  la  cutting  out  for  Itself — 
■nd  the  problems  it  faces. 

In  this  Bicentennial  Tear,  the  Congress 
should  not  be  mistaken  for  another  Con- 
tinental Congress.  A  continuing  body,  it  ta 
belr  to  the  problems  and  precedents  of  200 
jrears  of  the  American  experience.  Viewed  as 
a  contest  between  old  and  new  politics,  the 
94th  Congress  is  responding  to  the  social 
revolution  which  surfaced  politically  after 
Vietnam  and  Watergate. 

We  are  witnessing  In  Congress  a  reflection 
of  the  emotional  malaise  and  Intellectual 
Indecision  of  the  country.  History  may  call 
this  "the  transitional  Congress."  for  It  now 
stands  with  one  foot  firmly  planted  In  the 
I>ast  whUe  the  other  foot  is  groping  for  a 
toehold  in  the  2l8t  century. 

TWO   SZPAXATK  BCALtM 

Because  of  this  duality,  congressmen  and 
the  public  see  a  double  Image.  To  Improve 
the  focus,  congressional  performance  prob- 
ably should  be  gauged  on  two  separate  scales. 

In  the  oonventlonal  way  of  scoring  poll- 
tics — legislation  enacted,  programs  started, 
governmental  loitiatlves — the  94th  was  a 
failure.  And  some  congressmen  are  so  fearful 
that  Gerald  Ford's  epithet — "can*t-do-Con- 
gresa" — will  become  their  political  epitaph 
that  they  are  preparing  to  run  against  Con- 
gress this  year. 

But  there  is  another  way  to  appraise  what 
la  taking  place.  Measxu-ed  against  the  task  it 
faced,  its  Institutional  role  and  the  current 
political  maelstrom,  the  &4th  Congress  has, 
in  fact,  scored  ama2iiigly  well.  Some  observ- 
ers believe  that  its  positive  contributions  will 
be  hailed  long  after  Its  well-advertised  fail- 
ures are  forgotten. 

If  there  la  an  antlparllameittarlan  mood  In 
the  country.  It  results  largely  from  the  con- 
trast betveen  pc^ular  expectations  and  tiM 
ability  of  Congreea  to  meet  them. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"The  people  want  action,"  says  Rep. 
Thomas  S.  Foley  (D-Wash.).  the  perceptive 
chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture  Conunit- 
tee.  "They  are  not  content  to  wait  for  the 
normal  evolutionary  process  of  debate,  dia- 
logue, compromise,  resolution  and  consen- 
sus. Congress  Is  order  to  be  effective  needs 
consensus,  and  it  is  clear  that  on  many  ma- 
jor Issues  now  there  Is  no  consensus." 

On  energy,  tax  reform,  health  care,  revision 
of  the  penal  system,  to  mention  a  few  sensi- 
tive Issues,  there  are  as  many  furious  divi- 
sions and  conflicting  solutions  as  the  coun- 
try has  geographic  regions,  economic,  ethnic 
and  phlllsophlc  groups.  "You  Just  can't 
write  a  panacea  and  make  it  work  by  law. 
That  was  tried  with  prohibition,  and  now 
with  bussing."  says  another  member.  The 
fact  that  there  Is  no  effective  majority  makee 
It  impossible  to  move  resolutely  in  areas  that 
affect  the  lives  and  social  behavior  of  citi- 
zens. When  Congress  tried  to  deal  with  such 
matters,  there  was  a  stalemate  with  the 
President  (of  his  15  vetoes.  Congress  overrode 
only  3).  demonstrating  a  wavering  of  public 
support  for  Governmental  "solutions". 

But  there  is  a  plus  side.  The  Q4th  Congress 
moved  with  rare  firmness  on  three  fronts. 
Congress  took  hold  in  foreign  policy,  reacti- 
vated its  watchdog  role  In  oversight  and  in- 
vestigation of  the  cfwrations  of  government. 
and  set  In  motion  a  budgetary  mechanism  of 
enormous  potential. 

These  Initiatives  are  marked  by  a  common 
theme.  They  Involve  efforts  to  restrain,  con- 
tain, retrench,  prune,  and  find  ways  of  mak- 
ing do.  They  reflect  a  turning  away  from  ex- 
cess and  waste,  a  sober  awareness  of  the 
inherent  limits  of  American  resources  and 
American  power.  The  rhetoric  has  changed 
as  astute  politicians  talk  of  slaking  the  urge 
to  consume  rather  than  of  boundless  growth. 

The  foot  had  shifted  from  the  accelerator 
to  the  brake.  Last  weekend.  Rep.  Brock 
Adams  (D-Wash.).  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Budget  Committee,  proclaimed  this 
new  dialectic  to  a  group  of  freshmen  Demo- 
craU:  "You  ought  not  to  tell  people  they 
cf.-.  get  everything  they  want." 
roaxicN  FOucT 

Nowhere  did  Congress  reject  expansion  and 
bravado  more  than  in  foreign  policy.  Time 
and  again.  Congress  put  a  reef  in  the  sail  of 
the  Executive,  questioning  crisis  tactics  that 
had  worked  In  a  more  gullible  past.  Members 
were  no  longer  awed  by  the  dogmas  of  the 
military  and  diplomatic  experts.  They  were 
tired  of  pollclea  that  always  aaemed  to  con- 
flict with  America's  moral  valuaa  as  well  as 
national  Interests,  policies  which  seemed 
doomed  to  fall.  Repeatedly,  Congress  rebuffed 
the  formidable  Secretary  of  State,  Kissinger, 
and  the  once  formidable  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Schleslnger,  as  well  as  President  I\)rd. 
First,  It  was  a  plea  for  an  "emergency  fund  ' 
of  $722  million  tor  one  last  fling  in  Viet  Nam. 
Congress  turned  a  deaf  ear  thus  ringing  down 
the  final  curtain  on  America's  longest  and 
most  misguided  military  venture.  Next,  they 
held  up  military  aid  for  Turkey  since  the 
arms  were  being  employed  against  another 
VS.  ally,  Greece,  in  the  C>T>rua  conflict. 
Then,  they  warily  scrutinized  the  details  of 
the  agreement  for  American  observers  In  the 
Sinai  to  be  sure  that  this  was  not  a  beach- 
head, that  there  was  an  exit  as  well  as  an 
entrance. 

Finally,  the  Senate,  led  by  two  first  term 
Senators,  John  Tvinney  (D.,  Cal.)  and  Dick 
Clark  (D.,  Iowa),  demonstrated  Its  muscle 
In  the  vote  to  forbid  further  overt  or  covert 
aid  to  the  pro-Western  factions  in  Angtda.  A 
few  yeairs  ago,  the  Executive  branch  would 
have  moved  stealtliUy,  possibly  calling  in  a 
few  members  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee to  teO  them  In  secret  what  had  been 
done.  This  time,  with  the  CIA  Investigation 
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flaring,  VS.  Involvement  was  contained, 
thotigh  efforts  to  circumvent  the  Congress 
continue. 

These  foreign  policy  actions  gained  im- 
petus because  Congress  finally  grasped  its 
monitoring  function — known  as  legislative 
"oversight".  In  the  past  the  LegUlatlve 
Branch  had  been  derelict,  neglecting  to  per- 
form this  constitutional  duty.  Senator  Frank 
Church  (D-Idaho)  and  Representative  Otis 
Pike  (D-NY)  mounted  parallel  Senate  and 
House  probes  of  the  Intellli?ence  community, 
focusing  on  the  CIA  and  the  FBI.  What  de- 
veloped from  the  half-truths  and  half-lies, 
extracted  in  reluctant  spoonfuls,  was  a  par- 
tial m^  of  and  autonomous  secret  state  in- 
side the  United  States.  Approximately  $10 
billion  a  year,  the  equivalent  of  New  York 
state's  budget,  is  being  bled  from  the  Federal 
treasury  by  elaborate  syphoning  procedures  to 
sustain  the  apparatus.  Policy  direction  and 
accountability  have  slackened  over  the  years 
so  that  these  agencies  have  operated  beyond 
the  law  and  beyond  Congress,  guided  by  their 
own  doctrines  and  ambitions — ^protecting 
their  ultimate  masters,  the  President  and  ths 
Secretary  of  State,  for  whom  they  func- 
tioned as  "hired  guns".  Whether  the  probes 
will  examine  the  roles  of  Democratic  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Johnson,  when  many  of 
the  abuses  started,  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  selfless  original  purpose  and  personnel, 
characterized  by  the  World  War  II  era,  had 
given  way  to  a  second  generation  of  "cdd- 
boy"  hangers-on,  an  army  of  careerists 
fringed  by  silly  amateurs  of  the  Gordon  Llddy 
and  Howard  Hunt  variety.  Congress  is  still 
digesting  the  magnitude  of  the  hoax  played 
on  the  country  in  the  name  of  security  in- 
telligence, hard  put  to  find  some  positive 
trains  for  all  this  embarassment  and  expense. 
"Whenever  we  press  for  a  rationale  for  their 
bizarre  actions,  the  bottom  line  is  always, 
•well,  the  Russians  do  It,"  "  reports  Senator 
Philip  Hart  (D-Mlch.),  a  member  of  the  CIA 
panel.  Congress  Is  now  trying  to  disentangle 
and  preserve  whatever  intelligence  gathering 
operation  is  legitimate  and  necessary.  In  the 
future,  it  will  substitute  careful  monitoring 
for  the  carte  blanche  approach.  In  getting 
the  genie  back  In  the  bottle,  the  budget  can 
provide  the  cork. 

In  the  private  sector,  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  is  pursuing  a  major 
probe  of  the  conduct  of  multi-national  cor- 
porations and  the  extent  to  which  their 
tentacles  envelop  American  foreign  policy  and 
the  domestic  economy.  Sen.  William  Prox- 
mire  (D.,  Wis.)  has  been  investigating  the 
activities  of  about  thirty  major  VS.  com- 
panies that  may  have  concealed  Illegal  con- 
tributions or  bribes  to  foreign  officials.  The 
Congress  is  serving  bold  notice  that  It  In- 
tends to  oversee  rather  than  overlook  the 
actions  of  the  Executive  and  the  giant  cor- 
porations. 

NEW   rtDERAL    BUDGET    PROCESS 

The  one-year-old  budget  process  could  be- 
come, for  Congress.  lU  reformation  and  salva- 
tion— if  It  works.  Congress  is  about  to  use 
this  new  mechanism  to  take  bold  of  the 
President's  $395  billion  budget — and  to  Uke 
hold  of  Itself. 

"What's  been  going  on  here  Is  like  a 
cafeteria."  veteran  Uberal  Rep.  James  O'Hara 
(D..  Mich.)  observes.  "Congress  put  out  a 
variety  of  food,  then  the  Executive  would  go 
through  and  pick,  choosing  Just  the  items  it 
wanted.  Congress  lost  control  of  priorities 
since  all  the  Important  choices  were  made  by 
the  Administration."  Everyone  went  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  in  single  file,  on  a 
flrst-come-flrst-served  basis,  but  only  after 
the  Pentagon  had  first  been  satisfied. 

Under  the  new  process.  Congress  deals  with 
the  federal  budget  comprehensively,  balanc- 
ing coet-effectiveness  and  long-range  Impact 
of  federal  outlays  against  sources  of  reve- 
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nue.  It  imposes  firm  ceilings  on  spending. 
A  Joint  Senate-House  budget  oflloe  has  been 
established  to  provide  the  data  and  analyti- 
cal tools  for  the  leglsUUve  branch  to  make 
Judgements  Independent  of  the  White  House 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

An  Initial  test  of  the  new  process  came 
last  summer  when  Sen.  Edmund  Muskle  (D.. 
Me.),  chairman  of  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee, took  the  floor  to  denounce  a  House- 
Senate  conference  report  on  military  authori- 
zations because  It  would  run  $700  mllUon 
over  the  agreed-on  Conference  guidelines. 
Sen.  John  Stennia,  the  dauntless  Mlsslsslp- 
plan  who  heads  tlie  Arnaed  Services  Commit- 
tee, staunchly  defended  the  add-on.  The 
battle  was  short  and  decisive,  and  Stennls 
was  routed.  It  was  more  than  a  stinging  blow 
to  the  high-riding  mlUtary  bloc.  It  signaled 
the  far-reaching  possibility  that  the  new 
budget  process  might  be  changing  the  shape 
of  the  field  and  the  rules  of  the  game. 

Here  exists  the  potential  for: 

— creating  within  Congress  an  authority 
equal  to  the  Executive  In  determining  na- 
tional direction  and  priorities; 

— shifting  of  power  within  Congress,  away 
from  the  entrenched  appropriations  barons, 
Southern-based  and  military-oriented,  relo- 
cating this  power  in  the  budget  committees 
composed  of  a  representative  croes-Bectlon; 

—the  recasting  of  the  Democrats'  Image 
from  open-handed  wa.sters  to  fiscaUy  respon- 
sible realists. 

Bep.  Brock  Adams  (D..  Wash.)  says.  "We 
now  have  the  capabiUty  of  establishing  our 
own  priorities.  The  Administration  came  last 
year  seeking  Increases  in  the  defense  budget 
and  cutB  In  social  programs.  We  held  the 
line  on  defense  and  on  social  programs,  and 
increased  Just  slightly  those  areas  which 
lead  immediately  to  greater  employment." 

Veteran  Democrats,  long  wedded  to  the 
theories  of  the  welfare  state,  are  having  dif- 
ficulty adjusting  to  the  new  process.  But 
Rep.  Ned  Pattlson  (D..  N.Y.),  a  freshman 
moderate.  Is  enthusiastic:  "We  are  freed 
from  bondage  to  programs  that  have  lost 
usefulness  but  stlU  hold  built-in  clout  plus 
a  payroU  of  b\ireaucrats.  Now  we  are  better 
insulated  from  pressure  and  can  begin  to 
decide  on  merit."  Sen.  Muskie  saya  the  budget 
process  "may  be  for  the  Democrats  what 
China  was  for  Richard  Nixon."  They  may 
shed  their  free-spender  Image  Just  as  Nixon 
stopped  being  a  cdld  warrior. 

CONGXESS  AKS  TBS  PEOPLE 

"It's  hard  to  seU  negatives,  to  make  effi- 
ciency pay  off  politically,"  says  Rep.  Norman 
iOneU  (D..  Calif.) .  "Nobody  likes  to  be  In- 
volved In  dismantling  programs."  He  was 
speculating  on  how  to  mesh  the  stringent 
budget  philosophy  with  the  high  eqiecta- 
tloDs  of  the  voters.  Last  year,  be  was  one 
member  of  the  new  class  of  7A  Democrats 
who  organized  themselves  weeks  before  the 
session  and  shook  the  seniority  system  to 
Its  boots.  They  assisted  in  the  demise  of  that 
most  influential  mandarin,  WUbur  Mills,  as 
well  as  In  toppling  three  other  chairmen. 
Their  promise  was  for  a  more  activist  politics. 

Mlneta  rejects  the  Idea  that  every  large 
new  class  must  go  through  attrition  at  the 
next  election.  "That's  not  what's  lu^penlng 
to  our  class.  Most  freshmen  won  In  close 
races  In  1974.  but  they're  a  lot  stronger  now. 
We're  well  staffed  lu  the  district,  and  we 
tend  to  the  local  problems.  The  constituents 
have  never  had  this  kind  of  service  before. 
The  new  Callfomiaus  flew  home  20  times  last 
year. 

He  was  explaining  the  great  mystery  of 
CongreesloiULl  politics — that  voters  have  con- 
tempt for  Congress  but  highly  esteem  tbslr 
own  repraeentattres.  Probably,  If  all  mem- 
bera  ran  at-Iarge.  there  would  be  a  new  HouM 
and  a  turnover  of  one-third  of  the  Senat* 
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every  two  years.  But  Congress,  It  has  been 
said,  "is  an  institution  where  performance 
Is  collective  and  accountablUty  \b  individual." 
This  principle  will  likely  Insure  the  reelec- 
tion of  most  Incumbents  to  the  Senate  and 
the  House  this  year,  provided  they  "vote 
their  districts." 

Rep.  Jerome  Ambro  (D.,  N.Y.),  a  pithy 
New  Yorker  who  succeeds  Mlneta  as  head  of 
the  New  Members  Caucus,  is  deeply  concerned 
with  substantive  performing  of  Congress. 
When  the  new  members  met  with  the  leader- 
ship last  week,  they  presented  their  agenda 
for  the  coming  session.  It  Included  tax  and 
regtUatory  reform,  health  insurance  and  wel- 
fare revision,  and  public  financing.  They 
were  rebuffed  by  the  chiefs.  Still,  they  are 
pragmatic  enough  not  to  try  to  chaUenge 
Speaker  Carl  Albert  and  his  lieutenants  in 
mid-session.  Everyone  looks  to  the  1976  elec- 
tion for  the  turnover  that  wUl  precipitate  a 
dramatic  move.  In  the  meantime,  Ambro 
says,  "the  leadership  Is  there,  like  Mt.  Ever- 
est, and  we'll  Jxist  have  to  climb  It".  The 
election  could  actually  strengthen  the  forces 
of  the  Young  Turks. 

The  divisions  within  the  parties  are.  In 
some  ways,  deeper  than  the  divisions  between 
the  parties.  This  Winter,  an  unprecedented 
number  of  Republican  moderates  are  an- 
nouncing they  will  abandon  their  safe  seats 
because  of  what  one  leader  of  the  GOP'a 
moderate  Wednesday  Club  calls  a  "lack  of 
psychic  satisfaction,  and  more". 

Most  of  those  retiring  were  strong  survivors 
In  1974,  coming  through  with  hardly  a  nick 
In  an  election  where  conservative  Republi- 
cans went  down  In  droves.  Obviously,  they 
feel  that  while  they  are  close  to  the  elec- 
torate, they  are  far  from  the  power  center 
of  the  GOP.  "A  kind  of  Gresham's  law  Is 
working  here,  where  an  obsolete  party  Is 
driving  out  good  men,"  observes  one  of  the 
retirees. 

A  five-term  universally  admired  Republican 
In  his  mid-forties,  explains  why  he  is  drop- 
ping out:  "I'm  In  a  party  that's  not  going 
anywhere  and  I'm  not  going  anywhere  In 
the  party.  I'm  in  a  minority  of  a  minority. 
There  are  some  excellent  i>eople  In  my  district 
who  could  take  my  place,  but  in  conscience 
I  don't  feel  I  can  urge  them  to  run.  Why 
should  a  decent  man  with  a  family  and 
normal  life  expose  himself  to  being  pilloried, 
and  to  the  Invasions  of  i)rlvacy  and  humilia- 
tion that  go  with  public  office  today?" 

The  remnants  of  the  progressive  Repub- 
lican wing  endured  under  Nixon,  but  they 
do  not  want  to  prolong  their  discontent  and 
they  forsee  only  greater  aggravation  should 
they  have  to  run  with  Ronald  Reagan  head- 
ing their  ticket. 

Sen.  Charles  "Mac"  Mathlas  (R.,  Md.) .  one 
of  the  most  successful  Republican  vote  get- 
ters in  the  country,  expresses  the  sentiment 
of  many  of  his  colleagues.  He  sees  the  party 
becoming  "so  narrowly  conservative  that  It 
will  tiltimately  seal  its  own  death  warrant." 
Mathlas  is  seriously  weighing  the  posslbUlty 
of  a  clean  break  and  mounting  an  Independ- 
ent candidacy  for  President  this  year. 

The  question  of  who  beads  tbelr  party's 
ticket  Is  of  less  weight  to  Democratic  Con- 
gressional candidates  who  relish  their  indi- 
vidual and  separate  status  In  a  party  where 
multiplicity  and  lack  of  discipline  Is  the 
hallmark.  Yet.  as  Sen.  Alan  Cranston  (D.. 
Calif.)  Indicates,  "it  will  make  a  difference 
whether  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent sounds  like  Jerry  Brown  or  Hubert 
Humphrey". 

In  every  contest  at  every  level,  from  city 
balls  to  the  White  House,  the  politics  of 
yesterday  uiA  tomorrow  are  In  collision.  In 
Congress,  the  conflicting  viewpoints  are  be- 
coming sharply  visible  and  tbe  dynamics 
favor  the  modernists  who  are  willing  to  dis- 
card both  conservattre  and  liberal  rtaetorle 
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and  risk  a  new  approach.  The  movement  is 
ambiguous,  but  the  process  is  Irreversible, 
and  the  character  wlU  be  sh^>ed  by  those 
who  best  perceive  and  articulate  the  new 
realities. 


ISSUE    OP    WELFARE    REFORM 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  CORNELL 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25.  1976 

Mr.  CX>RNELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
months  ago  I  requested  time  for  a  spe- 
cial order  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  issue  of  welfare  reform.  At 
that  time.  I  stated  that  I  was  disap- 
pointed in  the  apparent  lack  of  concern 
on  the  part  of  many  of  our  elected  ofiS- 
ciaJs  in  promoting  welfare  reform  even 
though  the  polls  have  shown  that  this 
subject  ranks  high  in  the  concerns  of 
many  Americans.  I  could  point  to  little 
activity  either  on  the  House  floor  or  in 
committees  dealing  with  revisions  of  our 
welfare  system.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
several  recent  developments  since  that 
special  order  have  brought  the  entire 
subject  of  correcting  our  welfare  "mess"' 
closer  to  center  stage.  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  this  trend  will  not  only  con- 
tinue, but  accelerate. 

I  therefore  reintroduced  my  Tax 
Credits  and  Allowances  Act  yesterday. 
This  marked  the  fourth  time  that  I  have 
introduced  this  measure  with  additional 
cosponsors.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  add  the 
names  of  R^resentatives  Blothn, 
Danielson.  Dellums,  Dowmey,  Hughes. 
Nolan  and  Pattison  to  the  19  cosponsors 
already  indicating  their  support  for  H.R. 
6430. 

One  of  the  heartening  events  I  men- 
tioned earlier  took  place  on  January  3, 
1976,  when  four  governors  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  President  Ford  urging  a  com- 
plete reordering  of  our  welfare  programs 
and  proposing  reforms  which  correspond 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Tax  Credits  and 
Allowances  Act.  The  four  governors, 
Brendan  T.  Byrne  of  New  Jersey,  Hugh 
J.  Carey  of  New  York,  MUton  J.  Shapp 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Patrick  J.  Lucey 
of  Wisconsin,  caUed  for  a  new  system 
incorporating  the  following: 

1.  the  consolidation  of  the  existing 
food  stamp,  SSI,  and  AFDC  programs 
into  a  single  federally  financed  cash  sys- 
tem providing  a  floor  to  the  income  avail- 
able to  every  family,  with  an  appropri- 
ate federally  funded  cost  of  living 
escalator; 

2.  the  equal  treatment  of  intact  fam- 
ilies and  divided  families; 

3.  preservation  of  incentives  to  work 
and  a  fair  level  of  assistance  to  the  work- 
ing poor;  and 

4.  a  uniform  and  easily  imderstood 
benefit  reduction  schedule,  reaching  a 
"zero-point"  of  no  benefits  and  no  in- 
come taxation. 

Governor  EUa  Grasso  of  Connecticut 
later  added  her  support  to  the  goTemoxs* 
proposal 

On  February   18,    1979.   the  dlsttn- 
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gxiished  chairman  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee,  Brock  Adams,  discussed  in 
some  detail  the  areas  of  budgetary  and 
economic  concern  for  the  next  5  years. 
During  these  remarks,  Chairman  Adams 
outlined  the  problems  facing  our  current 
public  assistance  programs  and  the  need 
for  comprehensive — not  patchwork — re- 
form. His  recommendations  for  changes 
in  our  current  system  correspond  very 
closely  to  the  provisions  of  my  legislation. 

On  the  next  day.  February  19,  three 
highly  respected  Members  of  the  Senate 
introduced  a  bill  very  similar  to  the  Tax 
Credits  and  Allowances  Act  I  am  spon- 
soring. Senators  Jacob  Javits,  George 
McGovERrf,  and  Lowell  Wiicker  pro- 
posed legislation  (S.  3000  >  to  provide  a 
Federal  system  of  direct  cash  grants  and 
rebatable  tax  credits  to  needy  individ- 
uals and  families  in  the  place  of  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  and 
food  stamps.  This  marks  the  first  time 
this  legislation,  which  was  the  result  of 
the  3-year  study  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Fiscal  Policy  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  headed  by  former  Represent- 
ative Martha  Griffiths,  has  been  intro- 
duced In  the  Senate. 

In  the  near  future,  welfare  reform  may 
be  the  subject  of  congressional  hearings 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate.  The  Pub- 
lic Assistance  Subcommittee  of  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  are  ten- 
tatively scheduling  hearings  for  early 
spring. 

The  upcoming  hearings  and  the  other 
recent  developments  I  noted  could  be 
instrumental  in  focusing  attention,  at 
long  last,  on  the  need  for  action — not 
rhetoric — on  welfare  reform.  We  must 
act  quickly  to  end  the  inequities  arising 
from  the  combination  of  low-  and  hlgh- 
beneflt  States,  administrative  duplication 
and  overlapping  jurisdictions,  high-error 
rates,  family-splitting  provisions,  and 
low-work  incentives.  I  again  call  on  all 
of  my  colleagues  who  are  not  sponsors 
of  the  Tax  Credits  and  Allowances  Act 
to  demonstrate  their  support  for  genuine 
reform  that  provides  aid  in  an  efficient 
and  nondemeaning  manner  instead  of 
the  current  antiquated  and  looi^oled 
ridden  system.  Let  us  show  the  adminis- 
tration that  we  do  not  have  to  wait  until 
1980  to  enact  meaningful  welfare  reform. 


CONFUSING  CORRESPONDENCE 


,■<    HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    IKDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25.  1976 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  the  following  article  from 
the  February  18,  1976,  issue  of  the  In- 
dianapolis Star  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 
Many  Happt  RmniNs,  Andt;  Now  Show  Orr 

Washhtotoit. — ^The  way  RepresentatlTe 
Andy  Jacobs  (D-Ind.)  looka  at  It,  one  of  two 
letters  h«  got  from  President  Pord  was,  well. 
Insincere. 
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And  so  he  complained  to  the  chief  execu- 
tive. 

He  said  that  when  be  and  Representative 
Martha  Keys  (D-Kan.)  were  married  back 
In  December  they  got  a  warm,  congratulatory 
letter  from  the  President  and  Mrs.  Ford. 

Now,  Andy  told  the  President,  he  Just  can't 
believe  that  Mr.  Ford  wants  to  see  the  happy 
couple  lose  their  respective  Jobs  In  Congress. 

Yet,  the  Hoosler  lawmaker  said,  be  received 
a  letter  also  signed  by  the  President  and 
delivered  to  his  home  In  Indianapolis.  It  was 
one  of  those  computerized  letters  that  in- 
serts the  recipient's  name  In  the  text  a  cou- 
ple of  times.  V/hat  it  wanted  was  a  contribu- 
tion to  help  beat  Democrats  for  Congress. 

"Your  letter  to  me  in  which  you  solicit 
funds  to  help  finance  my  defeat  in  1076  is 
all  the  more  puzzling  because  of  the  reason 
you  Indicate  you  think  I  should  be  defeated. 
You  say  that  I  vote  In  Congress  to  spend  too 
much  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  Yet  the  rec- 
ord shows  that  so  far  In  the  current  fiscal 
year  I  have  cast  the  Indiana  11th  District 
vote  to  spend  MO  billion  less  than  you  have 
proposed  to  spend,"  Jacobs  wrote  to  the 
President. 

"Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  whole  thing 
Ls  so  confusing,  it  was  nice  to  hear  from  you 
again,"  he  concluded. 
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THE  MOTOR  CARRIER  REFORM 
ACT 


EMANUEL    CELLERS    TRIBUTE    TO 
JUSTICE  WILLIAM  O.  DOUGLAS 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1976 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  more  than  30  years  William 
O.  Douglas  and  Emanuel  Celler  served 
their  country  in  parallel  ways,  one  as  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  the 
other  as  a  member  and  subsequently 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  Throughout  their  public 
careers  they  were  closely  identified  with 
common  goals:  The  deligent  preserva- 
tion of  our  civil  liberties  and  protection 
of  our  civil  rights.  In  these  determined 
efforts  they  have  been  true  colleagues, 
pursuing  their  separate  but  interrelated 
paths. 

Because  of  this  I  think  Emanuel  Cel- 
ler s  eloquent  and  gracious  remarks  in 
tribute  to  Justice  Douglas  have  special 
significance,  and  I  am  delighted  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  share  them  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  House: 

RnCAKKS  Bt  Emaitdel  Cellkr 

I  have  known  Bill  Douglas  for  more  than 
40  years  and  never  have  I  heard  him  utter 
a  barsh  wcvd.  He  has  ever  hearkened  unto 
"the  soft  sweet  music  of  humanity."  He  was 
ever  the  voice  of  comfort  to  the  despairing. 
He  has  had  great  courage  and  has  forged 
ahead  despite  great  obstacles.  He  was  a  great 
Judge  because  he  knew  the  best  preacher  is 
the  heart,  the  best  teacher  Is  Time  and  the 
best  book  la  the  world. 

BUI  Douglas  labored  Incessantly  because 
he  knew  there  weis  no  accomplishment  with- 
out hardship.  He  has  been  a  Just  man  In 
every  sense.  His  opinions  reflected  Justice 
as  he  knew  that  Justice  Is  the  bread  of  a 
nation  because  all  people  hunger  for  it.  He 
has  made  a  brilliant  mark  on  the  tablets 
of  the  Jtidlclary.  It  Is  sad  that  be  has  to  be 
on  the  side  lines.  We  miss  him. 


HON.  MILLICENT  FENWICK 

or  mrw  jekset 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25.  1976 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  which  will  bene- 
fit the  consuming  public  and  the  users 
of  motor  carrier  services  by  eliminating 
excessive  and  outdated  regiilation  affect- 
ing trucking  firms  and  bus  companies. 
This  legislation,  the  Motor  Canier  Re- 
form Act,  is  a  major  revision  of  the  basic 
law  passed  in  1935  to  regulate  trucks 
and  buses.  It  will  stimulate  competition 
in  the  motor  carrier  industry,  increase 
the  freedom  to  adjust  rates  and  fares  to 
changing  economic  conditions,  eliminate 
restrictions  requiring  wasteful  trans- 
portation practices,  and  enhance  en- 
forcement of  safety  regulation.  Together 
these  changes  will  advance  the  public  in- 
terest and  provide  the  Nation  witti  the 
best  possible  transportation  services  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost. 

Under  the  protection  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  motor  carriers 
are  not  only  permitted  to  engage  in  price- 
fixing  activities  which  are  immime  from 
antitrust  prosecution  but  the  entry  of 
new  carriei-s  can  be  easily  blocked  by  ex- 
isting carriers.  Thus  the  regulations  and 
procedures  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  serve  as  obstacles  to  the  en- 
try of  new  carriers  into  the  transporta- 
tion industry.  It  is  especially  unfortunate 
that  an  agency  of  the  U.S.  Government 
should  set  up  barriers  that  serve,  in  a  de 
facto  manner,  to  discriminate  against 
minority  truckers  who  did  not  have  the 
resources  in  1935  to  benefit  from  the 
grandfather  clause  in  the  original  ICC 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  would  require  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  issue  a  certificate  if 
the  applicant  demonstrates  that  he  Is 
"fit,  willing,  and  able"  to  provide  his 
services  to  a  willing  shipper  and  would 
prohibit  the  ICC  from  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  existing  authority  of  other 
carriers.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  would  be  authorized  to 
study  the  effects  of  the  liberalized  entry 
provisions  and  to  recommend  any 
changes  he  thinks  necessary  to  ease  en- 
try further.  Aside  from  the  de  facto  dis- 
crimination inherent  in  ICC  regulations, 
existing  law  inhibits  innovation  and 
limits  the  choice  of  prices  and  services 
available  to  shippers  and  bus  passengers. 
This  legislation  will  permit  persons  will- 
ing to  pay  a  premium  to  obtain  high 
quality  service.  Similarly,  those  who 
want  a  lower  price  and  will  accept  less 
service  will  find  this  option  available  also. 

Perhaps  of  utmost  importance  to  the 
consumer,  the  bill  provides  a  gradual 
phasing  in  of  increased  pricing  fiexlbility 
for  motor  carriers.  Carriers  will  be  per- 
mitted, without  fear  of  ICC  susp«i8lon, 
to  adjust  rates  up  or  down  within  speci- 
fied i)ercentages — 7  percent  In  the  first 
year;  12  percent  in  the  second;  15  per- 
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cent  to  the  third;  and  15  perctnt  upward 
flexibnity  amnMOIy  with  no  limit  down- 
ward thweafter:  Why  should  an  tBdlvld- 
ual  entrepr«tieiyr  with  a  truiik  who  Is 
willing  to  risk  hte  own  money  and  Is  able 
to  meet  mbilmtm  safety  standards  be 
prevented  from  providing  scnice  at  the 
lowest  cost  possible  to  a  willing  custom- 
ttl  This  bill  w4l  promote  opportunities 
for  competition  and  prevent  the  abuse 
of  moAop^  power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  will  not 
plunge  the  trucking  industry  into  chaotic 
rate  wars  nor  will  It  drastically  reduce 
the  number  of  firms  engaged  In  transpor- 
tation. While  leaving  the  vast  majority  of 
ICC  regulations  imtouched,  the  Bitotor 
Carrier  Reform  Act  will  benefit  all  hon- 
est competitors  and  encourage  new  en- 
trants— all  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the 
consumer. 

There  are  also  claims  that  this  legis- 
lation will  severely  limit  service  to  small- 
er communities  and  shippers.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  smaller  commtmities  and  ship- 
pers are  suffering  imder  current  regula- 
tions. Limited  deregulation  will  encour- 
age small  entrepreneurs  to  compete  with 
large  carriers  for  the  business  of  the 
smaller  communities  and  shippers.  And 
safety  regulation  will  actually  Improve 
with  enactment  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Re- 
form Act.  The  bill  provides  for  more 
even-handed  and  responsive  enforcement 
of  safety  regulation  governing  motor  car- 
riers. One  of  the  prime  deterrents  to 
violating  a  safety  regulation  is  the  pos- 
sible removal  of  a  carrier's  operating  au- 
thority but  the  ICC  has  not  utilized  this 
deterrent  to  its  full  potential.  TlUs  bill 
would  allow  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  impose  civil  as  well  as  criminal 
penalties  for  all  carriers  and  to  prohibit 
operations  by  carriers  who  consistently 
violate  safety  regulations. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  no  longer 
afford  the  wasteful  use  of  energy  caused 
by  existing  regulations.  The  folly  of  reg- 
ulation is  exemidlfled  by  the  restrictions 
on  the  motor  carriers  industry  to  use  its 
resources  efaciently — truckers  may  move 
agricultural  items  without  ICC  certifi- 
cates but  on  the  return  trip  they  may  not 
move  regulated  commodities.  Thus  many 
trucks  move  only  partially  loaded  or  en- 
tirely empty  and  valuable  fuel  is  wasted. 
This  legislation,  while  recognizing  the 
Importance  of  the  regulated  carriers, 
would  allow  small  truckers — ^three  l-Ticks 
or  less — to  carry  regulated  conmioditles 
subsequent  to  the  movement  of  agri- 
cultural Items.  Not  only  would  this 
change  save  precious  fuel  but  it  would 
lower  the  cost  of  goods  being  carried. 
This  provision  would  apply  also  to  pri- 
vate carriers — business  firms  which  own 
their  own  fieet  of  trucks — who  are  pres- 
ently prohibited  from  leasing  their  ve- 
hicles and  drivers  to  outside  truckers 
when  not  needed  for  their  own  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
House  will  consider  this  legislation  in  the 
near  future.  I  beUeve  that  it  is  an  equita- 
ble solution  to  many  of  the  problems 
plagifing  the  motor  carrier  industry.  The 
Motor  Carrier  Reform  Act  will  benefit 
not  only  consumers  but,  once  studied  and 
understood,  will  be  welcomed  by  those 
currently  regulated  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  A  brief  sectkm- 
by-sectlon  analysis  of  the  bill  follows: 
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Th«  Motor  Carriek  Rffokm  Act 

1.  Rate  Bureaus.  The  bill  eliminates  anti- 
trust Immunity  for  antl-competltlve  rate- 
making  activities,  over  a  period  of  three 
years,  the  bUl  prohibits  carrier  associations 
from  discussing,  agreeing  or  voting  on  all 
rates  except  joint  or  Interline  rates.  Rate 
bureaus  will  continue  to  provide  useful  ad- 
ministrative services,  'such  as  publishing  tar- 
iffs and  assisting  in  determining  Joint  rates 
and  through  routes.  (Section  2). 

2.  Aircraft  Exemption.  The  bill  enlarges 
the  geographic  area  In  which  motor  carriers 
may  transport  persons  or  property  Incident 
to  air  transportation  without  obtaining  ICC 
authorization.  This  provision  extends  the 
area  from  a  25  to  a  100  mile  radius  around 
the  airport  terminal. 

3.  Private  Carriers.  The  bill  reduces  ICC 
restrictions  now  Imposed  In  businesses  oper- 
ating their  own  trucking  fleets.  It  will  allow 
private  carriers  to  transport  goods  for  their 
afflUates.  It  will  also  permit  these  carriers 
to  lease  their  vehicles  and  drivers  to  regu- 
lated carriers  for  short  time  periods.  This 
wlU  alleviate  the  backhaul  problem  which 
private  carriers  now  experience  and  permit 
common  carriers  to  expand  services  without 
buying  expensive  equipment.  (Sections  4 
and  7). 

4.  Contract  Carriers.  The  bill  removes  un- 
necessary restrictions  on  contract  carriers 
by  changing  the  entry  test.  Contract  car- 
riers may  become  certificated  by  proving 
that  they  have  dedicated  eq\iipment  to  a 
shipper  or  that  they  provide  service  tailored 
to  the  distinct  needs  of  a  shipper.  Also,  the 
ICC  Is  prohibited  from  limiting  contract  car- 
riers to  a  particular  Industry  or  territory. 
These  provisions  will  remove  previous  Im- 
pediments to  normal  growth  of  contract  car- 
riers and  permit  shippers  and  consumers  to 
benefit  from  these  specialized  services.  Car- 
riers will  also  be  permitted  to  hold  both 
common  and  contract  authority  under  cer- 
tain conditions.   (Sections  4  and  9). 

6.  Cbmmerclal  Zones.  The  bill  directs  the 
ICC  to  reform  regulations  dealing  with  com- 
mercial zone  transi)ortatlon,  to  eliminate 
unnecessarily  restrictive  practices  and  to  Im- 
prove procedvires  for  making  botmdary 
changes  within  two  years  after  enactment 
(Section  5) . 

6.  New  Plant.  The  bill  exempts  service  to 
or  from  any  plant  less  than  5  years  old  from 
ICO  certification  requirements.  This  will  pro- 
vide new  plants  with  needed  flexibility  In 
meeting  their  trai^sportatlon  needs  and  elim- 
inate the  costly  certification  process.  (Sec- 
tion 6) . 

7.  Entry.  The  bill  will  provide  liberalized 
entry  Into  the  trucking  and  bus  industries.  It 
will  shift  the  focus  of  entry  proceedings  away 
from  the  present  concern  for  protecting 
existing  carriers  to  providing  the  public  bet- 
ter service.  These  simplified  procedures  will 
permit  the  ICC  to  expedite  consideration  of 
applications.  (Section  8) . 

8.  Common  Carrier  Rate  Suspension.  The 
bill  provides  a  gradual  phasing  of  Increased 
pricing  flexibility  for  motor  carriers.  These 
provisions  parallel  the  Railroad  Revltallza- 
tlon  Act.  Carriers  will  be  permitted  to  adjust 
rates  up  or  down  within  specified  percentages 
without  fear  of  ICC  siispenslon  (7  percent  in 
year  one,  12  percent  In  year  two,  15  percent 
in  year  three  and  15  percent  upward  fiex- 
lbility annually  with  no  limit  downward 
thereafter.)  To  suspend  rates  outside  this 
SK>ne,  the  ICC  will  be  required  to  find  that  a 
proposed  rate  will  result  in  Immediate  and 
Irreparable  damage.  The  bill  also  sets  a  7  to 
10  month  time  limit  on  ICC  consideration  of 
rate  cases  (Section  10) . 

9.  Compensatory  Rates.  The  bill  provides 
that  rates  which  are  compensatory,  that  is 
tliose  above  a  carrier's  variable  cost,  may 
not  be  f  oimd  to  be  too  low. 

10.  Commodity  and  Route  Restrictions. 
Tbe  biU  directs  the  ICC  to  remove  certlfloate 
restrictions  that  are  wasteful  and  InefDclent 
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and  requires  a  progress  report  to  Congress 
within  one  year  of  enactment.  The  bill  also 
reduces  circuitous  routing.  (Section  13) . 

11.  Discrimination.  The  Wll  ejq>edlte8  the 
ratemaiking  process  by  limiting  the  number 
of  parties  who  may  protest  a  proposed  rate. 
Carriers  will  no  longer  be  permitted  to  pro- 
test rates  by  alleging  discrimination  against 
shippers.  Protests  by  shippers  will  be  limited 
to  those  directly  affected  by  a  proposed  rate 
change.  (Section  14). 

12.  Backhauls.  Tbe  Wll  allows  agrlciiltural 
carriers  to  haul  regulated  commodities  on 
return  trips  without  ICC  authorization  pro- 
x\A&A  specific  conditions  are  met:  (1)  the 
backhaul  follows  the  movement  of  agrlcul- 
t^a2^.  commodities,  (2)  the  carrier  Is  a  small 
business  with  three  or  fewer  trucks,  (3)  the 
backbaxil  Is  In  the  general  direction  from 
which  the  trip  originated,  (4)  the  revenue 
earned  from  this  provision  must  not  exceed 
revenue  earned  from  agricultural  carriage, 
and  (5)  the  rate  charged  may  not  be  lower 
than  the  rate  of  any  regulated  carrier  for  the 
same  service.  (Section  15). 

13.  State  Licensing  Requirements.  The  bill 
directs  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
recommend  ways  to  eliminate  duplicative 
and  costly  State  motor  carrier  r^ulatlons. 
(Section  16). 

14.  Safety.  Tbe  bill  provides  for  more  even- 
handed  and  responsive  enforcement  of  safety 
regulation  goverrxlng  motor  carriers.  Present- 
ly there  are  many  gaps  In  the  safety  enforce- 
ment statutes.  The  bill  would  permit  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  Impose  civil 
as  well  as  criminal  penalties  for  all  carriers 
and  to  prohibit  operations  by  carriers  who 
consistently  violate  safety  regulation.  (Sec- 
tion 17) . 

15.  Merger.  The  bill  eliminates  ICC  author- 
ity to  grant  antitrust  immunity  to  motor 
carrier  mergers  and  gives  the  courts  exclu- 
sive Jvu-isdlctlon  to  determine  the  legality  of 
mergers.  It  also  establishes  a  new  standard 
for  motor  carrier  mergers  similar  to  that  In 
effect  for  the  banking  Industry.  (Section  18) . 


FIFTY-EIGHTH  DECLARAIION  OF 
INDEPENDENCE— ESTONIA 


HON.  E  de  la  GARZA 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25.  1976 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  53 
years  ago,  on  February  24,  1918,  the  Re- 
public of  Estonia  was  established  with  a 
Declaration  of  Independence  that  thrilled 
the  spirits  of  freedom-loving  people 
throughout  Europe  and  the  world. 

Between  two  world  wars  the  Estonian 
people  maintained  their  independence 
against  heavy  odds.  But  at  the  end  of 
World  War  n  the  forces  of  totalitarian- 
ism closed  in  on  them  and  the  freedom 
they  valued  so  highly  was  lost  to  them. 

Not,  I  trust,  irretrievably  lost.  Not  lost 
forever  so  long  as  the  spirit  of  independ- 
ence lives  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  wom- 
en who  loathe  tyranny  by  whatever  name 
it  is  called,  who  want  to  live  free  and  to 
pass  the  blessings  of  freedom  on  to  their 
posterity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  58th  anniversary 
of  the  Declaration  of  independence  of  the 
Republic  of  Estonia,  I  salute  its  brave 
and  gallant  architects  and  the  Americans 
of  Estonian  descent  who  live  in  our  Na- 
tion today.  And.  we  pray  that  one  day 
soon,  they  will  again  live  In  peace  and 
freedom. 
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VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY  CONTEST 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1976 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  make  available  to  miy  col- 
leagues and  readers  of  the  Conoressional 
Recoro  the  winning  speech  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee's  Voice  of  Democracy  con- 
test, sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars.  This  speech  was  written  and 
delivered  by  Miss  Amy  Armistead  Smith, 
a  wonderful  young  lady  from  my  home- 
town of  Klngsport,  Term. 

Each  year,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  and  its  Ladles 
Auxiliary  conduct  a  Voice  of  Democracy 
contest,  with  nearly  500,000  secondary 
school  students  participating  this  year. 
In  winning  the  statewide  contest.  Miss 
Smith  began  competition  within  her  own 
school  and  progressed  through  commu- 
nity and  district  levels  before  reaching 
State  competition.  At  each  level.  Judges 
evaluated  her  speech  using  content,  orig- 
inality, and  delivery  as  their  criteria. 
She  will  now  enter  national  competition 
here  in  Washington. 

Miss  Smith  is  presently  a  junior  at 
Dobyns-Bennett  High  School  in  Kings- 
port  and  plans  to  pursue  a  career  in 
law.  She  was  one  of  the  15  State  winners 
of  the  Tennessee  Academy  of  Science 
and  Himianities  Symposium,  and  winner 
of  the  local  Optimist  Oratorical  Award. 
She  ranks  10th  in  a  class  of  over  400. 

The  speech  is  entitled  "I  am  a  believer" 
and  the  sentiments  expressed  are  re- 
markably mature  for  a  young  lady  of 
16.  It  speaks  to  all  of  us  with  an  optimism 
which  is  refreshing  and  hopeful  in  these 
troubled  times,  and  I  believe  it  sums  up 
our  Bicentennial  heritage  and  points  the 
way  to  the  bright  future  of  which  she 
feels  our  country  is  capable.  It  is  reassur- 
ing to  know  that  a  young  person  today 
has  such  high  expectations  for  our  Na- 
tion, and  I  know  she  will  be  ready  to 
accept  the  responsibility  of  turning  this 
dream  Into  a  reality. 

I  feel  that  winning  this  patriotic  and 
significant  contest  is  an  outstanding 
achievement.  This  speech  shows  the 
preparation  and  hard  work  that  went 
Into  It,  as  well  as  the  talent  and  Initia- 
tive of  its  author.  The  honor  Is  well- 
deserved,  tuid  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  winning  essay  of  Miss  Amy 

Smith. 

I  Am  a  Bixievwi 

^  (By  Amy  Armistead  Smith) 

Hello,  America.  I  am  your  neighbor;  I  am 
yov»r  ftlend;  I  am  your  brother.  I  am  the 
elite  and  I  am  the  masses.  I  am  you. 

I  came  here  from  England  400  years  ago. 
It  was  chilling  and  cold  on  that  desolate 
shore  the  day  that  I  landed.  The  sea's  thun- 
dering waves  sent  salt  spray  and  driftwood 
onto  the  coastline  at  Jamestown.  Some  of  my 
fellow  colonists  were  afraid  for  their  survival 
when  they  saw  the  vast  untamed  nature  of 
their  new  land.  But  I  saw  opportunity  as 
endless  as  the  grains  of  sand  on  the  beaches. 
Here  I  could  worship  my  God  In  all  freedom 
and  dignity.  No  laughter  or  Jeering,  no  Im- 
prisonment or  torment  would  stop  me  from 
speaking  my  honest  convictions. 

I  am  a  believer.  And  200  years  ago  I  came 
bere  from  Africa  bound  In  the  steerage  In 
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chains  and  In  alsrery.  My  back  felt  the  cruel 
whip  of  owners  and  masters,  and  my  labor 
nurtured  a  feudal  system  of  grave  Injustice. 
This  legal  wrong  was  righted  by  a  name 
named  Abraham  Uncoln  and  by  white 
brothers  who  fotight  for  my  freedom.  But  I 
still  lived  in  poverty,  misery,  and  hopeless- 
ness; I  still  lived  In  loveleos  and  faoeleea 
ghettoes.  Teera  passed,  and  a  great  spokes- 
man stepped  forward  to  say  to  all  brethren, 
"I  have  a  dream  .  .  ."  And  at  last,  people 
listened.  I  have  hope. 

I  am  a  believer.  And  100  years  ago  I  came 
here  from  Ireland  starving  and  penniless 
looking  for  opportunity.  I  Idved  in  the  moun- 
tains but  went  down  into  the  coal  mines  at 
13  and  came  up  at  30  to  die  of  black  lung 
disease.  I  worked  in  the  sweat  shops  of  New 
York  and  Boston  and  gradually  made  my 
way  up  from  the  slums  of  the  city.  I  grew  in 
power  and  wealth  and  education  but  also  In 
courage  and  conviction.  "Aak  not  what  your 
country  can  do  for  you,  but  what  you  can  do 
for  your  country." 

I  am  a  believer.  And  I  came  here  from 
Poland  after  the  war  tattooed  with  numbers 
assigned  to  me  in  the  dreadful  nightmare  of 
the  concentration  camps.  Lost  were  my  fam- 
ily, my  fortunes,  my  livelihood.  Only  the 
embers  of  my  spirit  and  the  flame  of  my  Ood 
sustained  me.  I  worked  hard  in  my  new  land 
and  raised  many  children  who  are  freer  now 
than  In  all  their  days  since  the  Covenant. 
•'Shalom.'* 

I  am  a  believer.  And  last  year  I  stepped  off 
a  plane  onto  the  land  you  call  California. 
Vietnam  was  my  birthplace:  freedom  was  my 
destination.  I  feared  the  fast  moving  ways 
and  the  new  language.  In  the  chaos  of  leav- 
ing, I  brought  nothing  with  me,  oiUy  the 
knowledge  that  Americans  had  died  for  my 
freedom.  I  want  to  become  a  part  of  this 
land. 

I  am  a  believer.  Yes,  I  came  here 
from  England,  from  Ireland,  from  Africa, 
and  Poland,  and  ftom  many  other  coun- 
tries as  well.  I  left  behind  me  oppres- 
sion of  speech  and  religion.  I  left  behind 
me  the  terror  of  labor  camps  and  the 
fear  of  night  visits  from  policemen  In  uni- 
form. I  grew  from  the  ghettoes  of  New  York 
to  the  skyscrapers  of  Manhattan,  from  a 
South  Carolina  sharecropper's  shack  to  a 
white  farmhouse  In  Kansas.  I  came  here  un- 
educated, but  I  went  to  Harvard.  I  oame 
here  penniless  but  invented  the  Model  T,  the 
computer,  the  camera;  and  I  became  a  mil- 
lionaire. I  came  here  a  peasant  but  also  a 
dre«uner,  and  I  saw  my  son  become  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Yes,  I  have  dreamed  my  dreams  and  seen 
their  reality.  Thle  is  my  Bicentennial  heri- 
tage. I  am  a  believer. 


ACHIEVEMENT  AWARD  TO  ULRIC 
F.  BENJAMIN 


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

or   THE    VnOIN    ISLANDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25,  1976 

Mr.  DK  LUOO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
pleasure  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  distinguished  achievement 
of  a  native  Virgin  Islander,  Ulrlc  F. 
Benjamin. 

Mr.  Benjamin,  diiector  of  the  Small 
Business  Development  Agency,  was  re- 
cently honored  in  a  ceremony  in  the  New 
York  regional  office  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  The  Acting  SBA 
Regional  Director  presented  a  special 
award  to  Mr.  Benjamin  expressing  the 
administration's  gratitude  for  his  assist- 
ance over  the  past  2  years  in  helping  to 
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Impl^paeut  its  financial  and  manace- 
ment  program  for  amaU  buoliMmnen 
and.buBlnesswomai  in  the  VlrBta  Islaiids. 

Doe  in  great  part  to  Mr.  B«njamin'8 
efforts,  the  SBA  made  48  Joans  In  tbe 
last  18  months  to  tbe  Virgin  Xslaads 
amounting  to  |1.I  million.  As  my  ool- 
lecigues  know,  small  busineu  owners 
make  a  significant  contributlpn  to  local 
economic  development.  Mr.  Bebjamfai 
has  rendered  Invaluable  assistance  and 
cooperation  to  Virgin  Islanders  and  is  an 
excellent  example  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plish when  the  local  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment work  together. 

On  behalf  of  our  small  business  own- 
el's,  I  commend  Ulrlc  F.  Benjamin  and 
offer  our  appreciation  for  a  job  wdl 
done. 


BEEF  REORADING 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

or  mw  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AnVES 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1979 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  £h?eaker,  the  beef 
regarding  regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  whicdi  went  into 
effect  yesterday,  are  a  disaster  for  both 
the  consumer  and  the  cattle  producer. 
The  result  of  these  regulations  is  that 
consumers  will  be  paying  a  higher  price 
for  lower  quality  beef. 

These  regulations  are  opposed  by  virtu- 
ally every  consumer  organizatimi  in  the 
coimtry  and  by  many  cattle  producers. 
I  have  Introduced  legislation  today  to 
repeal  these  regulations  and  to  require 
the  Seci-etary  of  Agriculture  to  issue 
new  standards  for  a  different  and  non- 
deceptive  grade  of  beef.  It  is  my  hope 
that  we  can  have  hearings  on  this  legis- 
lation as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to 
give  both  the  consumer  and  the  cattle 
producer  an  evoi  break. 

A  copy  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  13102 
A  bill  to  restrict  changes  In  the  standards 
for  sla>jghter  cattle  and  oaroaae  beef,  and 
to  direct  tbe  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
create  a  different  and  nondeceptlve  grade 
of  beef 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
20S(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act 
of  1946  (60  Stat.  1090,  as  amended;  7  U.SC. 
1635(b) )  is  further  amended  by  adding  the 
follovirlng  proviso  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof:  "Provided,  That  the  revisions  of 
the  Official  United  SUtes  Standards  with 
respect  to  the  grading  of  carcass  beef  and 
slaughter  cattle,  published  March  12,  1975 
(40  Ped.  Reg.  11536),  and  which  became  ef- 
fective February  23, 1976,  are  hereby  repealed: 
and  further  provided.  That  after  January  1. 
1976,  no  change  shall  become  effective  In  the 
grade  designations  or  specifications  for 
grades  In  the  standards  for  slaughter  cattle 
or  carcass  beef  which  has  the  effect  of  allow- 
ing the  grading  of  any  cattle  or  carcass  beef 
as  being  of  a  higher  grade  than  it  would  be 
under  the  standards  in  effect  at  the  time 
such  change  in  the  standards  Is  promtil- 
gated;  and  further  provided.  That  within 
sixty  days  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
promulgate  regulations  eetabllshlng  a  new 
grade  or  grades,  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  and  which  shall  have  differ- 
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ent  and   nondeceptlve  grade  designations 
and  specifications." 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS  UNDER  AT- 
TACK: THE  ISSUES  AND  SOME 
ANSWERS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  MINNXSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1976 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
came  across  a  December  1975  fact  sheet 
on  the  United  Nations  put  out  by  the 
UNA— USA— The  United  Nations  Asso- 
Ication— USA.  It  briefly  states  11  of  the 
most  frequently  heard  criticisms  of  the 
UJ^.  and  provides  responses  to  these 

While  I  found  each  of  these  state- 
ments and  rebuttals  of  interest,  my  at- 
tention was  especially  drawn  to  the 
10th:  The  oftm  repeated  statement 
that  the  United  States  Is  paying  too 
large  a  share  of  Ull.  costs. 

In  reply,  the  UNA  points  out  that  the 
United  States,  with  almost  40  percent  of 
the  planet's  gross  world  product,  pasv 
an  assessed  contribution  of  25  percent 
"nilB  means  each  American  pays  roughly 
30  cents  per  year  for  the  regular  U.N. 
budget.  But  most  Interesting  is  the  fact 
that  "68  countries  contribute  a  greater 
share  of  their  ONP,"  to  the  UJJ. 

Rather  than  the  United  States  paying- 
based  on  abUlty  to  pay — an  abnormally 
large  share  of  the  costs  of  tbe  VJi..  about 
one-half  of  the  members  pay  more  than 
the  United  States  and  about  one-half  pay 
less. 

It's  too  bad  that  the  Impression  abroad 
in  the  country  is  different.  If  the  Amer- 
ican people  knew  that  our  contribution 
to  the  Ulf .  was  only  average,  maybe  our 
will  to  be  better  than  average  would  lead 
to  a  larger  U.S.  financial  contribution  to 
theUJJ. 

The  fact  sheet  follows : 

Th«   Untted    Nations    Under    Attack; 
The  Issues  and  Some  Ambwebs 

1.  The  UN  has  been  behaving  badly  and 
doesn't  deserve  our  support. 

It  U  not  tbe  "UN"  which  is  behaving  iMtdly. 
The  United  Nations  merely  proivldes  tbe  ball 
la  which  delegates  cast  their  votes  according 
to  their  governments'  instructions.  The  res- 
olutions adopted  by  the  General  Assembly 
and  otiier  bodies  are  reflections  of  those  In- 
structions and  represent  the  views  of  in- 
dividual— and  sovereign — member  nations. 
The  United  Nations  as  an  organization 
should  not  be  blamed  for  their  sometimes 
irresponsible  actions.  To  withhold  financial 
support  or  threaten  to  withdraw  Is  Uke 
punishing  Congress  for  the  unpopular  ac- 
tions of  some  of  Its  members— or  cloelng  an 
opera  hotise  becatise  the  tenor  sang  off  key. 
To  withdraw  from  the  UN  Is  to  abdicate  our 
responsibilities.  To  improve  It,  we  must  act 
from  within  with  greater  ptupose  than  ever 
before. 

3.  The  UN  Is  controlled  by  a  block  of 
Irresponsible  nations  which  support  hostile 
and  unenforceable  resolutions. 

Lop-sided  majorities  do,  in  tact,  pass  lU- 
concelved  resolutions  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly as  well  as  Its  subsidiary  bodies.  However, 
these  resolutions  are  not  "law".  They  are  not 
"enforceable"  and  we  would  not  want  them 
to  be  enforced.  They  are  recommendations 
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only,  not  legally  binding  on  any  member 
state.  Moreover,  contrary  to  current  impres- 
sions, the  majority  of  decisions  taken  by  the 
Oenena  Assembly  are  adopted  tctth  the  sup- 
port <a  the  Utilted  States.  Last  year,  at  the 
a9th  General  Assembly,  out  of  241  resolutions 
and  decisions,  the  controversial  ones  on 
which  the  United  States  voted  "no"  came  to 
only  18,  or  Just  7.6%.  Finally,  Just  as  voting 
coalitions  in  Congress  tend  to  shift  with  in- 
dividual issues,  so  do  they  shift  In  the  UN. 
The  Zionism  resolution,  for  example,  was 
supported  by  only  72  member  nations,  a  bare 
majority,  reflecting  a  deepening  split  In  the 
"Third  World  bloc"  and  an  Increasing  aware- 
ness of  fimdamental  differences  In  political 
opinion.  By  contrast  the  1974  resolution 
granting  observer  status  to  the  PLO  had  the 
support  of  114  governments. 

3.  The  UN's  voting  procedures  should  be 
changed  so  that  the  "nUnlstates"  can't  hold 
the  balance  of  political  power. 

The  problem  here — if  It  Is  a  problem — Is 
that  the  United  Nations  Is  a  democratic  in- 
stitution. The  questlcm  of  majority  rule  vs. 
minority  lights  In  democratic  procedures  is 
an  old  one.  Those  seeking  to  prevent  "irre- 
sponsible" voting  and  "bloc"  voting  in  the 
United  Nations  have  usually  advocated 
weighted  voting,  but  no  acceptable  formula 
has  as  yet  been  put  forward.  In  the  Security 
CouncU  the  veto  power  held  by  the  five 
permanent  members  is  essentially  a  form  of 
weighted  voting — and  the  object  of  severe 
criticism.  Most  suggestions  for  revised  voting 
procedures  In  tbe  General  Assembly  and 
other  UN  bodies  have  centered  on  voting 
determined  by  popvilation.  If  that  system 
were  adopted  in  the  General  Assembly,  China 
and  India,  with  a  combined  peculation  of 
almost  1  Vs  bUlion  would  obviously  be  in  the 
most  commanding  positions,  with  the  Soviet 
Union  a  weak  third.  If  voting  procedures 
determined  by  financial  contributions  were 
adopted,  the  United  States,  as  tbe  world's 
dominant  economic  power,  would  be  In  the 
driver's  seat,  at  It  Is  tn  International  finan- 
cial institutions  such  as  the  World  Bank 
where  voting  Is  weighted  In  accordance  with 
tbe  number  of  shares  held  by  member  gov- 
ernments. No  believer  in  democratic  prin- 
ciples however — and  certainly  no  developing 
country — wotdd  be  likely  to  support  national 
wealth  as  the  major  criterion  for  power  In 
primarily  political  bodies. 

Perhaps  the  most  constructive  approach 
would  be  to  adopt  the  technique  of  co»i- 
seiMU  now  used  almost  routinely  in  the 
Security  Council  and  most  recently  used  with 
great  success  at  the  Seventh  Special  Session 
of  tbe  General  Assembly.  Consensus  would 
mean  dialogue  In  which  there  would  be  no 
"winnere"  or  "losers".  No  delegate  would  be 
forced  to  take  extreme  positions  in  public 
wben  he  might  be  willing  to  compromise  In 
private.  It  will  take  time  and  effort,  however, 
to  develop  the  consensus  concept  and  to  see 
if  It  Is  poUtlcaUy  feasible. 

4.  We  shouldn't  even  bother  to  cooperate 
with  the  developing  countries.  Most  of  them 
are  small,  powerless,  and  consistently  expose 
us  on  in^>ortant  economic  and  political 
Issues. 

Refusal  to  neg'iblate  with  over  half  the 
world's  population  is  short-sighted  and  will 
obviously  accomplish  nothing  but  our  own 
isolation.  On  tbe  other  hand,  serious  initia- 
tives can  produce  unexpectedly  good  results. 
This  Is  what  happened  at  the  Seventh  Special 
Session  of  the  General  Assembly  held  In 
September,  1975. 

6.  We  Should  withdraw  US  financial  sup- 
port txom  UN  development  programs  because 
most  of  the  recipients  of  the  funds  are  the 
countries  which  vote  against  us. 

One  of  the  great  strengths  of  programs 
such  as  UNDP  and  UNICEF  Is  tiielr  non- 
political  character.  Assistance  is  determined 
solely  by  need  and  by  tb«  individual  country's 
abUlty  to  absorb  tbe  fimds  efficiently.  The 
ultimate  aim  is  to  help  the  developing  coun- 
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tries  help  themselves;  the  ultimate  bene- 
ficaries  of  UN  assistance  are  not  UN  dtiegates, 
who  typically  are  from  an  educated  tilte,  but 
tbe  illiterate,  tbe  chUdren,  the  very  poor  and 
the  very  lU.  To  cut  off  this  aid  would  be 
punishing  the  innocent  for  the  actions  of 
their  government  officials. 

Continued  multilateral  aid  is  also  impor- 
tant in  terms  of  our  own  self-interest.  Tbe 
developing  countries  possess  many  of  the 
natural  resovurces  we  will  need  in  the  future. 
If  tliey  are  economically  strong  they  will  also 
provide  new  markets  for  our  goods  and  serv- 
ices. Even  now,  the  developing  countries  ac- 
count for  almost  one -third  of  our  exports, 
one-fourth  of  our  foreign  Investment — and  a 
92  billion  balance  of  trade  surplus  t<x  us.  Par 
from  being  a  "give  away",  US  contributions 
to  UN  aid  can  be  an  economic  asset  for  the 
United  States  in  turning  aid  reclipents  into 
valuable  trading  partners. 

To  punish  all  developing  countries  for  the 
actions  of  some  by  withholding  US  con- 
tributions to  UN  programs  would  not  only  be 
unwise  but  also  be  unworthy  of  a  nation  that 
has  always  helped  the  poor  and  the  svif- 
fering.  A  reassessment  of  bilateral  aid  to  of- 
fending countries  especially,  where  military 
assistance  is  involved,  would  seem  a  more 
constructive  and  equitable  approach. 

6.  Tbe  UN  is  not  the  same  institution  we 
helped  establish  in  1946  and  no  longer  re- 
flects the  same  political  values. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  UN  "ain't 
what  she  used  to  be."  But  neither  Is  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Since  1946  there  have  been 
far-reaching  changes  at  all  levels  of  society — 
economic,  technological,  sociological  and  cul- 
tural— and  these  changes  are  reflected  in  new 
International  relationships.  This  Is  seen  most 
clearly  in  the  fundamental  disagreements  be- 
tween the  Industrial  and  the  Third  World 
countries.  They  may  be  expected  to  continue 
for  some  time  to  come. 

The  causes  of  these  differences  are  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  western  colonialism 
and  of  the  UN  Itself.  For  16  years,  Uie  United 
States  commanded  an  automatic  majority  of 
it  own  in  the  UN  and  rarely  hesitated  to  push 
for  passage  of  resolutions  over  the  objections 
of  others.  Since  then,  almost  100  new  nations 
have  been  created  and  admitted  to  the  UN — 
with  US  approval.  Nearly  all  are  ex-colonies 
and  almost  all  are  very  poor,  'nieir  only 
political  power  is  In  their  collective  numt>ers. 
Their  traditions  and  needs  are  very  different 
from  our  own  and  the  polices  they  espouse 
at  the  UN  reflects  their  own  distinctive 
priorities  and  aspirations.  The  political 
rivalries  and  economic  practices  of  the  devel- 
oped world  are  seen  as  secondary  to  their 
own  economic  development  and  to  the  elim- 
ination of  apartheid  and  other  vestiges  of 
colonialism.  Their  frustration  over  these 
issues  has  become  the  linchpin  for  alliances 
on  other  Issues  as  well,  notably  the  Middle 
East. 

7.  Ttke  UN  maintains  a  double  standard, 
criticizing  some  coiuitrles  for  actions  which 
It  does  not  condemn  in  others. 

This  statement  is  gener&Uy  true.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly's  failure  to  condemn  terrorist 
acts  by  the  Palestinian  extremists  is  Inex- 
cusable. Much  attention  has  been  paid  In  the 
UN  to  racism  in  South  Africa  and  not  enough 
to  the  suppression  of  civil  liberties  In  the 
Soviet  Union  c^  under  the  dictatorships  of 
Latin  America  and  elsewhere.  Recently,  how- 
ever, some  steps  have  been  taken  to  restore 
some  balance  and  to  broaden  the  scc^e  of  the 
discussion  of  human  rights.  Tbe  situation  in 
Chile  is  now  on  the  agenda,  as  are  the  Issues 
of  torture  of  prisoners  and  violations  of  pri- 
vacy through  electronic  and  other  "snooping" 
techniques. 

The  United  States'  record  on  human  rights 
issues  is  good — but  not  perfect  either.  We 
have  at  times  given  support  to  totalitarian 
and  sometimes  corrupt  regimes,  a  form  of 
political  expediency  at  odds  with  our  basic 
values.  Our  hesitancy  In  taking  firm  action 
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Against  South  Africa's  policy  of  apartheid, 
our  TKAathm  of  the  Security  Council  sanc- 
ttooa  agatnat  Rhodesia,  etc.  malc«  us  appear 
the  aUy  rather  than  the  antagonist  of  racial 
discrimination.  The  tJS  podtlon  Is  further 
eroded  by  our  falliire  to  ratify  or  even  sign 
most  of  the  conventions  on  human  rights 
adopted  by  the  United  Nations.  Our  Justifica- 
tion hae  been  the  same  as  that  used  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  others:  the  supremacy  of 
national  law  and  the  Charter  provision  pro- 
hibiting any  UN  intervention  In  domestic 
aifairs. 

The  TTS  should  criticize  responsible  TTN 
organs  when  Justified,  but  we  should  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  valid  criticism  In  return. 

8.  The  UN  iB  Ineffective.  It  has  been  unable 
to  prevent  or  even  stop  wars. 

The  alleged  ineffectiveness  of  the  UN  Is 
based  on  the  widely-held  misconception  that 
the  UN  Is  a  political  entity  which  can  force 
Its  member  sutes  to  take  action  against  what 
they  consider  their  own  national  Interaat. 
The  UN  has  no  such  power.  It  can  take  action 
only  when  Its  member  nations — ^particularly 
the  major  powers — agree  to  do  so.  When  po- 
litical disputes  brought  to  the  UN  are  "dealt 
with"  It  Is  because  parties  to  the  dispute 
Kant  the  UN  to  deal  with  them.  Generally, 
however,  long-standing,  intractable  issues, 
having  reached  erUls  prcportlona,  are  brought 
to  the  UN  as  a  last  resort  when  all  other 
means  have  failed  In  the  words  of  Secretarj- 
General  Kurt  Waldhelm.  It  Is  "like  taking  the 
patient  to  the  doctor  when  he  Is  almost 
dead". 

The  effectiveness  of  the  UN  Is  further  lim- 
ited by  Its  own  Charter.  In  cases  of  Internal 
disputes,  s\ich  as  the  dvU  wars  In  Nigeria, 
Angola  and  Northern  Ireland,  the  UN  cannot 
act  without  the  consent  of  the  government 
Involved.  In  cases  of  International  disputes, 
only  the  Security  Council  has  the  authority 
to  enforce  its  own  decisions.  To  do  that.  It 
must  have  the  consent,  or  at  least  the  lack  of 
opposition,  of  Its  five  permanent  members. 
One  permanent  member  with  Its  veto  power 
Is  therefore  able  to  stop  any  Security  Council 
action.  Had  the  Charter  been  structured 
otherwise  neither  the  US  nor  the  USSR  would 
have  signed  It  In  1949 — or  now. 

Despite  these  buut-ln  weaknesses,  when 
given  the  authority  to  function,  the  UN's 
ability  to  adapt  quickly  and  effectively  to 
individual  situations  has  been  demonstrated 
from  the  Balkans  and  Indonesia  to  Kashmir 
and  the  Congo.  In  all.  the  UN  has  helped 
settle  disputes  In  almost  50  countries  In  Its 
first  30  years,  through  the  Security  Council, 
throtigh  tlie  General  Assembly  and  through 
the  behind-the-scenes  efforts  of  the  Secre- 
tary-General. Where  peacekeeping  operations 
have  broken  down,  as  In  the  Middle  East  and 
Cyprus,  It  has  been  because  the  parties  to 
the  conflict  were  not  willing  to  let  the  UN 
settle  the  issue.  What  la  apparently  needed 
ts  not  only  a  UN  military  capability  but  an 
acceptance  of  the  UN  as  the  major  forum  for 
reconciling  conflicting  political  views  on 
seemingly  insoluble  Issues. 
9.  The  UN  U  against  Israel. 
Voting  patterns  In  the  General  Assembly 
and  other  UN  bodies,  show  all  too  clearly 
that  most  UK  members  are  strongly  critical 
of  Israel,  even  hostile.  Mathematically,  Israel 
Is  Increasingly  Isolated  and  outnumbered. 
Politics,  national  or  International,  can  rarely 
be  reduced  to  mathematical  formulas,  how- 
ever, and  Middle  East  questions  are  no  ex- 
ception. In  this  case,  old  grievances,  tradi- 
tional rhetoric  and  political  log-rolling  have 
tended  to  create  a  momentum  of  their  own. 
Over  the  years  an  effective  voting  coalition 
against  Israel  has  been  forged,  based  on  com- 
mon economic  and  Ideological  Interests  as 
well  as  a  deep  concern  among  small  states 
that  military  successes  should  not  be  sanc- 
tioned or  "rewarded". 

This  working  majority  has  been  reinforced 
by  their  impreaslon,  however  erroneous,  that 
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Israel  is  an  echo  of  the  colonial  period,  a 
western-domliiated  country  created  in  UH7 
by  an  automatic  western  majority,  protected 
by  the  Industrialized  countries,  witti  futWtm} 
leaders  who  are  primarily  Xuropeaa  In  ortcin. 

The  situation  would  be  no  different  If  the 
UN  did  not  exist.  Antl-Israell  voices  are  raised 
even  more  vociferously  in  other  forums  such 
as  the  Islamic  Conference  and  the  periodic 
meetings  of  the  non-aligned  countries.  The 
UN,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  Israel  and  her 
allies  the  only  major  opportunity  In  which  to 
react  publicly,  and  In  many  casce  to  balance 
the  tone  of  the  debate. 

Moreover,  the  I.sraelis  themselves  recognize 
the  continuing  value  of  the  UN  to  their  fu- 
ture survival  and  have  never  sugytsted  with- 
drawal. In  1947,  the  UN  raUfled  the  legitimacy 
of  the  state  of  Israel.  Today,  m-lthout  the  UN 
peacekeeping  forces  in  the  Slnal  and  the 
Golan  Heights  it  Is  doubtful  that  there 
would  be  any  cease-fire,  however  shaky.  Con- 
tinuing violence  «-ould  mean  disaster  for 
Israel  in  the  long  run. 

10.  The  United  States  U  paying  too  large 
a  sliare  of  the  costs  of  the  UN. 

TlM  United  States  is  the  world's  wealthiest 
nation:  ovr  ONP  Is  wen  over  one  frfUfon  dol- 
lars, or  almost  40%  of  the  world's  total.  It 
has  long  been  agreed  that.  UN  as.se8Bmenta 
should  be  based  on  ability  to  pay,  and  the 
United  sutes  formerly  contributed  about 
one-third  of  the  UN's  regular  budget.  Neither 
the  US  nor  the  other  memben  of  the  UN 
had  ever  wanted  to  have  any  one  member 
nation  pay  so  large  a  •ihare,  and  In  1073  the 
General  Asrambly  agreed  to  cut  our  as.seaaed 
contribution  to  25  "r. 

Bach  American  pays  Just  about  30<  per 
year  for  the  regular  UN  budget,  or  (6S.5 
million  out  of  a  national  budget  of  over  9300 
billion.  Combining  all  our  assessed  and  vol- 
untary contributions  to  the  UN  system,  each 
American  pays  under  iJ.OO.  Fourteen  other 
countries  pay  a  greater  per  capita  amount, 
primarily  the  countries  of  western  Europe 
and  foiu^  oU-produclnit  staten.  (Saudi  Arabia. 
Kuwait,  Qatar  and  the  United  Arab  Emi- 
rates). Sixty-rUifit  coimtrles  contribute  a 
fnreater  share  of  their  GNP.  Therefore,  al- 
though the  US  share  of  UN  costs  may  seem 
large  In  absolute  terms.  It  is  by  no  means  dis- 
proportionate to  what  others  put  tn. 

11.  With  our  economic  and  military  power, 
we  don't  need  the  UN.  Bilateral  diplomacy 
Is  more  effective. 

■ren  for  a  major  power  like  the  United 
States,  bilateral  diplomacy  Is  effective  only 
in  certain  matters.  Many  of  the  world's  most 
urgent  problems — food  shortages,  the  en- 
vironment, dwindling  supplies  of  natural  re- 
sources, nuclear  proliferation — must  be  dealt 
with  on  a  world-wide  basis.  National  action 
alone  Is  not  enough.  The  UN  and  its  agencies 
continue  to  provide  the  only  established 
global  mechanism  for  dealing  with  these  ma- 
jor international  Issues. 

The  UN  has  also  proved  to  be  a  unique 
arena  for  the  effective  diplomacy.  It  is  the 
only  place  where  communication  with  all 
nations  is  possible,  instantaneously  In  a 
crisis,  on  a  continuing  basis  and  Informally 
on  Issues  of  more  long-range  concern.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  14  heads  of  government 
and  over  100  foreign  ministers  attended  the 
30th  General  Assembly  In  person.  They  came 
not  only  to  state  their  countries'  positions 
In  public  but  also  to  meet  in  private  with 
their  counterparts  from  all  over  the  world, 
to  discuss  matters  of  mutual  concern,  iden- 
tify like-minded  allies  and  negotiate  with 
potential  adversaries.  The  corridors  of  the 
UN  are  to  the  world  what  the  Capitol  cloak- 
rooms are  to  the  United  States.  Indispensable 
meeting  places  In  which  to  reconcile  differ- 
ences and  arrive  at  mutually  acceptable 
compromises. 

■uocxmoirs  roa  acmv 

A  few  Ideas  for  Individual  eltleens  and  the 
groups  to  which  they  belong.  Use  any  or  all 
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at  them  in  the  way  most  appropriate  to  vmw 
own  situation. 

1.  Invite  aU  poUtlcal  candidates  to  indicate 
their  stands  on  tbsM  iasuas  in  writing  or  at 
a  special  "Candidates  Night"  on  the  UN. 

3.  Form  a  panel  to  challenge  opponents  of 
the  UN  to  a  public  debate  on  tbeoe  Isaacs 
•Ither  at  an  open  meeting  or  on  talcvlslon. 

3.  Use  this  Information  to  reply  to  mklsad- 
Ing  articles  or  unfavorable  editorials  in  local 
newspapers,  and  on  radio  and  TV  news  re- 
ports. 

4.  Approach  the  editor  of  your  local  news- 
paper  or  anchor  man  of  the  nightly  TV  news 
show,  and  ask  him  to  run  a  series  of  back- 
ground features  on  each  of  these  Items. 

6.  Contact  the  public  broadcasting  station 
in  your  area  and  ask  for  an  airing  of  these 
questions. 

6.  Motutor  radio  talk  shows  and  call  in  yotw 
repUe.s  to  attacks  on  the  UN. 


EPA  IN  ACTION 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

or   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTA1TVB8 

Wednesday.  February  25.  1976 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob> 
lems  which  arise  when  you  try  to  Impose 
the  same  set  of  niles  on  a  community 
of  400  as  on  a  city  of  400,000  or  4  mlllioo. 
are  enormous.  The  largest  city  In  my 
district  has  around  45.000  people,  and  I 
have  many  communities  400  and  under 
and  thus  have  the  opportunity  to  know 
over  and  over  again  what  It  Is  like  for 
them  to  try  and  live  with  the  complexi- 
ties handed  out  by  such  agencies  as  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
two  letters  which  Illustrate  Just  one  of 
the  problems  encountered.  In  the  first 
EPA  serves  notice  on  Buffalo,  8.  Dak., 
that  the  town  Is  In  "violation  of  self- 
monitoring  permit  requirements."  Town 
Board  President  Walter  Stephens  pro- 
vided a  response  that  merits  considera- 
tion by  all  of  us. 

In  an  editorial,  the  Rapid  City  Journal 
added  some  pertinent  comments  regard- 
ing the  Interchange. 

The  material  follows: 

The  EPA  xm  Kcrvom 

Bttjtalo,  S.  Dak. 

Re:   NPDES  Discharge  Permit  Violation (s) 
for  SD-0033400. 

Deae  Bib:  Tour  mimlclpallty  has  recently 
been  issued  a  NPDES  Discharge  Permit  as 
required  by  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972  (FWPCAA) 
(33  UJ3.C.  1251  et  sec)  to  discharge  waste- 
water from  the  municipality's  sewage  treat- 
ment facilities.  The  "Self-Monltorlng"  Sec- 
tion of  this  permit  requires  your  municipality 
to  analyze  the  discharge  of  the  treatment 
facility.  The  results  of  these  tests  are  to  be 
reported  to  this  Ofllce  and  to  the  respective 
State  at  the  addresses  and  at  the  frequency 
specified  In  the  permit. 

Our  records  Indicate  that  tliis  requirement 
has  not  been  fulfilled  by  your  municipality. 
Consequently,  your  municipality  Is  in  viola- 
tion of  the  self-monltorlng  permit  require- 
ments. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  a  violation 
of  the  permit  conditions  can  resiilt  in  an 
assessment  of  a  civil  penalty.  Therefore,  It 
Is  imperative  that  to  prevent  the  tnitlatilon 
of  legal  proceedings,  your  municipality  sub- 
mit to  this  Ofllce,  within  fifteen   (15)  days 
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from  the  date  of  your  receipt  of  this  letter, 
yoiu'  plans  for  meeting  these  self -monitoring 
requirements,  and  also  the  names  and  tele- 
phone numbers  al  the  person  (s)  req>onslble 
for  the  seU-monltoring. 

If  you  should  have  any  question  regarding 
the  contents  of  this  letter,  or  need  further 
Information,  please  contact  Mrs.  Barbara 
Hansen  of  this  Office,  telephone  (303) 
837-3874. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Evan  D.  Diudine, 
Chief,    Permits    Administration    and 

Compliance    Branch,    Enforcement 

Division. 

SrxpREifs   Answsbs 

NOVEMBEK  4.  1975. 
EMVnONMEKTAI.    PaOTECTION    ACEKCT    RECIOK 

vin, 
Denver,  Colo. 

Deab  Sias:  On  October  22.  1975,  we  received 
your  certified  letter  concerning  oiur  NPDES 
Discharge  Permit  Issued  to  us  by  requirement 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1672  (FWPCAA).  In  this  let- 
ter yoiir  ofllce  mentioned  that  the  "Self-Mon- 
ltorlng" Section  of  this  permit  requires  our 
municaplllty  to  analyze  the  discharge  of  our 
treatment  faculty  and  to  report  the  results 
of  these  tests  to  your  office  and  to  the  respec- 
tive state  office  on  the  specified  dates.  Your 
office  also  stated  that  out  municipality,  not 
fulfilling  this  requirement,  is  in  violation  of 
the  self-monltorlng  permit  requirements. 
According  to  your  letter,  this  violation  of  the 
permit  conditions  can  result  In  an  assess- 
ment of  a  clvU  penalty.  Tour  office  stated 
that  we  must  submit  our  plans  for  meeting 
these  self-monltorlng  requirements  and  the 
names  and  telephone  numbers  of  the  per- 
son (s)  responsible  for  the  self -monitoring  so 
that  we  can  prevent  the  Initiation  of  legal 
proceedings. 

To  begin  with,  we  will  establish  the  fact 
that  we  are  a  very  responsible  municipality. 
Although  we  do  not  agree  with  most  of  the 
EPA's  requirements,  we  stlU  fulfill  all  the 
requirements  that  are  anywhere  within  the 
realm  of  common  sense. 

Under  normal  circumstances,  we  would  Im- 
mediately correct  any  "violation"  of  such  na- 
ture. However,  this  alleged  "violation"  leaves 
us  In  somewhat  of  a  predicament. 

Tou  may  recall  that  this  is  not  the  first 
time  that  we  have  corre^>onded  with  your 
office  about  our  waste  treatment  facility.  In 
fact,  in  one  of  ova  previous  letters,  we  made 
a  subtle  hint  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  lack 
of  communication  between  the  EPA  and  the 
municipalities.  We  suggested  that  perhaps 
the  EPA  office  was  so  overloaded  with  bu- 
reaucracy that  one  department  sends  letters 
of  strict  warnings  and  threats  wliile  another 
office  receives  letters — and  the  two  never 
seem  to  get  together.  What  was  at  one  time 
a  suspicion  of  ours  seems  to  have  become 
a  reality. 

We  citizens  of  Buffalo  are  human,  and  we 
can  tolerate  a  lack  of  communication  to  a 
certain  degree  when  letters  are  being  writ- 
ten. However,  we  were  certain  that,  after 
Mr.  Green  and  another  staff  member  from 
your  office  traveled  to  Buffalo  to  visit  with 
South  Dakota  representative  James  Abdnor, 
several  State  Legislators,  a  representative  of 
the  South  Dakota  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  the  members  of  our  Town  Board; 
the  absurdity  of  our  "problem"  would  be 
recognized  and  reason  would  dominate  over 
nonsense.  MThat  a  rude  awakening  we  liave 
received !  Again  the  EPA's  bureaucratic  bun- 
gling has  gotten  in  the  way  of  logic. 

As  a  result  of  this,  we  are  forced  to  waste 
more  time  attempting  to  explain  and  Jtistify 
otir  position  as  a  small  municipality  that 
has  becmne  the  victim  of  asininlty. 

Consequently,  we  are  writing  one  more  let- 
ter an  an  attempt  to  explain  and  correct  our 
"violation."  We  strongly  suggest  that  you 
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read  this  letter  very  carefiUly.  Perhaps  It 
would  be  wise  to  read  it  several  times.  If  It 
is  stUi  too  difficult  for  you  to  understand, 
perhaps  you  coxild  have  an  elementary  stu- 
dent visit  your  office  to  explain  it  to  you. 
Then,  if  there  are  any  questions,  feel  free  to 
contact  me  at  60&-37&-2318.  Just  so  there 
is  no  misimderstandlng.  I  am  sending  copies 
of  your  certified  letter  and  this  letter  to  our 
South  Dakota  Senators  and  Representatives, 
our  local  State  Legislators,  the  South  Dakota 
Department  of  Environmental  Protection, 
and  several  newspapers  within  our  state. 
Therefore,  if  you  stlU  do  not  imderstand 
the  situation  in  Buffalo,  we  are  sure  that 
you  can  find  someone  who  wiU  explain  It  to 
you. 

TO  refresh  some  memories,  we  discussed 
our  waste  treatment  faculty  several  times 
l>ecause  the  EPA  thought  that  we  should 
spend  thousands  of  dollars  to  rectify  a  prob- 
lem that  does  not  exist.  Our  waste  treatment 
faculty  only  discharges  for  a  few  days  in  the 
spring  when  the  Ice  Is  melting  and  there 
ts  little  or  no  evaporation.  Other  than  that, 
we  have  NO  discharge.  If  you  have  a  special 
department  In  your  office  that  checks  dates 
on  the  calendar,  upon  request  this  depart- 
ment will  probably  explain  to  you  that  the 
months  of  October  and  November  are  not 
spring  months.  They  are  autuom  months, 
and  the  ice  is  rarely  melting  during  these 
months. 

When  you  state  that  we  are  in  violation 
of  the  law  because  we  have  not  analyzed  the 
discharge  of  our  waste  faculty,  we  become 
perplexed.  Is  this  a  test  of  the  waste  treat- 
ment facility  discharge  or  an  air  poUutlon 
test?  Correct  us  if  we  are  wrong,  but  we  are 
under  the  Impression  that  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  analyze  something  that  does  not 
exist.  Naturally  you  can  Imagine  how  foolish 
we  would  feel  if  we  sent  in  an  eny)ty  bottle 
each  month  to  be  analyzed.  We  are  evie  that 
someone  would  soon  begin  to  question  our 
mentalities. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  areas  In  which  we  are 
In  error.  Since  we  have  a  discharge  permit, 
possibly  our  "violation"  is  that  we  have  no 
discharge  to  analyze  so  that  we  can  fiU  out 
your  "self-monit<M'ing"  forms.  We  now  realize 
how  frustrating  our  "violation"  must  be  for 
your  office,  for  your  computer  may  not  be 
able  to  process  a  discharge  permit  if  there 
Is  an  absense  of  discharge. 

If  this  is  our  "violation"  you  can  be  sure 
that  we  wiU  work  quickly  so  that  we  can 
rectify  the  problem.  In  fact,  we  already  have 
two  plans  that  we  can  put  to  immediate  use 
as  soon  as  we  are  ordered  to  do  so. 

Our  first  plan  consists  of  a  72-hour  time 
period  each  month.  During  this  time  period, 
aU  the  citizens  of  Buffalo  wUl  flush  their 
toilets  at  two-minute  intervals  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  time  period.  Hopefully,  this  wiU 
raise  the  level  of  the  water  in  our  treatment 
faculty  enough  to  cause  a  discharge.  Then  we 
would  have  something  to  analyze.  The  only 
flaw  we  see  in  this  plan  concerns  famUles  in 
wliich  both  the  husband  and  the  wife  have 
careers.  This  plan  would  force  them  to  hire 
a  "flusher",  which  might  devel(^  into  a  fi- 
nancial burden.  Looking  on  the  bright  side, 
we  do  see  possibilities  of  decreasing  our  ranks 
of  the  vmemployed.  However,  since  employ- 
ment does  not  exist  in  this  area,  we  would 
be  forced  to  entice  imemployed  people  to  our 
area.  That  becomes  another  problem,  but  tliis 
is  not  the  place  to  discuss  it. 

If  this  first  plan  falls,  we  do  have  an  al- 
ternate plan.  Perhaps  the  EPA  could  arrange 
to  have  a  grant  awarded  to  our  municlpaUty. 
With  this  grant  money  we  could  drUl  a  well 
near  ovir  treatment  faculty.  We  could  then 
pump  enough  water  into  our  facUlty  so  that 
it  would  discharge.  That  would  give  us  dis- 
charge so  that  we  would  be  in  compliance. 

Either  of  these  two  plans  may  work,  but 
then  another  problem  becomes  evident.  In 
1977  we  will  have  to  be  at  "zero  discharge." 
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At  this  point,  we  wlU  no  longer  receive  a  dis- 
charge permit  and  thus  will  no  longer  need 
our  discharge.  We  are  positive  that  we  wiU 
be  able  to  cease  whichever  plan  we  have  in 
effect.  The  first  plan  wUl  be  the  easiest  to 
halt,  but  we  are  certain  that  there  wiU  be 
a  few  problems.  If  flushing  Is  habit-forming, 
it  may  take  some  time  for  a  few  of  our  citi- 
zens to  break  the  habit.  Some  may  have  to  go 
"cold  turkey."  For  those  who  are  strongly 
addicted,  we  may  have  to  find  some  funding 
for  a  "Plushers  Anonymous."  The  second 
plan  would  also  be  somewhat  costly,  for  we 
would  have  to  pull  the  well.  As  you  can  see, 
we  do  have  a  "problem"  here. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  this  explains  the 
situation  in  Buffalo.  Above  all,  we  want  you 
to  luiderstand  this  "violation"  which  you  are 
so  concerned  about. 

We  are  reasonable  people  in  Buffalo.  We 
care  about  the  environment.  In  no  way  do 
we  plan  to  do  anything  that  wUl  be  harmful 
to  the  world  around  us.  We  have  sent  in  our 
plan  for  reaching  "zero  discharge"  during 
the  few  days  in  the  spring  when  discharge 
takes  place,  and  that  plan  h&s  been  ap- 
proved. At  the  present  time,  we  are  In  com- 
pUauce  to  all  regulations,  for  we  are  pres- 
ently at  "zero  discharge." 

Now  for  the  big  question:  Is  there  anyone 
in  your  office  who  understands  what  we  are 
trying  to  say?  We  have  written  letters,  we 
have  made  telephone  caUs,  Representative 
Abdnor  lias  visited  your  office  about  our  sit- 
uation, and  members  of  your  office  staff  have 
been  in  our  very  town  to  discuss  the  situa- 
tion. S<Hnehow  you  must  be  able  to  put  that 
all  together. 

We  are  tired  of  wasting  om:  time  trying  to 
find  an  <nfc»ng  of  common  sense  in  your 
office.  We  are  tired  of  wasting  our  time  argu- 
ing about  forms  that  you  feel  are  important 
when  there  is  no  reason  for  us  to  fiU  them 
out.  We  are  tired  of  being  told  to  analyze 
something  that  does  not  exist.  We  are  tired 
of  these  form  letters  that  do  not  apply  to  otu' 
situation.  We  are  tired  of  threats  and  warn- 
ings of  fines.  Above  aU,  we  are  tired  of  being 
tired  about  aU  of  this. 

If  we  have  discharge,  you  wlU  be  the  first 
to  know.  If  we  have  anything  to  analyze, 
you  will  receive  the  results.  If  we  think  that 
we  have  a  problem,  we  wiU  ask  for  your  help 
or  advise  immediately.  If  there  is  any  chance 
that  we  are  endangering  the  enviroiunent, 
we  will  do  everything  within  our  financial 
capabilities  to  correct  the  problem./^'""^ 

We  hope  that  we  are  not  asking  too  much 
when  we  say  please  clean  the  cobwebs  out 
of  your  machines  and  nUnds.  Please  find 
someone  in  your  office  who  is  not  part  com- 
puter. Please  find  someone  in  yotu*  office  who 
\mderstands  the  problems  of  towns  with  pop- 
ulations \inder  600.  Please  find  someone  in 
yoxir  office  who  can  do  something  besides 
maU  a  form  letter.  And  please  find  someone 
who  can  understand  the  English  language. 

We  hope  that  this  letter  wiU  s\iffice.  If  not, 
we  are  sending  our  next  letter  to  the  one  per- 
son in  your  office  who  does  know  what  is 
g^lng  on — ^the  Janitor. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  patience. 
Sincerely. 

Walter  J.  SrEPBENS, 
President,  Town  Beard. 

Buffalo,  S.  Dak. 

BurpALO  Opftcial  Sticks  Ptn  in  EPA 

'Tls  the  season  to  be  JoUy. 

And  one  of  the  JolUest  things  we  have 
run  across  is  a  letter  to  the  Environmental 
Protection  Office  in  Denver  from  the  pres- 
IdMit  of  the  Buffalo  Town  Board. 

The  letter  was  in  anwser  to  an  EPA  warn- 
ing that  the  town  could  Incur  clvU  penalties 
because  it  was  not  submitting  an  analysis 
of  wastewater  discharge  from  Its  sewer  treat- 
ment faculties.  Such  a  report  Is  required  of 
commimltles  which  have  a  discharge  permit 
In  accordance  with  the  Federal  Water  PoUu- 
tlon Control  Amendments  of  1972. 
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In  bis  letter,  the  Buffalo  official  pointed  out 
that  the  EPA  office,  or  at  least  some  people 
In  that  office,  waa  aware  that  the  only  dis- 
charge from  the  Buffalo  waste  treatment  fa- 
cility occurs  only  a  few  days  during  spring 
runoff  when  the  Ice  Is  melting  and  there  Is 
little  or  no  evaporation.  Other  than  that 
there  Is  no  discharge.  Since  there  Is  no  run- 
off In  October  and  November,  and  moet  other 
months,  Buffalo  officials  feel  It  would  be  a 
little  foolish  to  send  In  an  empty  bottle  to 
be  analyzed. 

However.  If  EPA  felt  that  because  Buffalo 
had  a  discharge  permit  there  had  to  be  dis- 
charge to  be  analyzed,  the  town  had  two 
tongue-in-cheek  plans  to  put  Into  effect  if 
so  ordered. 

One  plan  Involved  a  72-hour  period  each 
month  when  all  citizens  of  Buffalo  would 
flush  their  toilets  at  two  minute  Intervals 
to  raise  the  water  level  enough  to  cause  a 
discharge.  A  ffaw  In  that  plan  Is  there  are 
families  In  which  both  husband  and  wife 
work  and  they  would  be  required  to  hire  a 
••flushcr"  creating  a  financial  burden.  On  the 
bright  side,  hiring  "flushers"  would  decrease 
\1nempl03rment.  But  since  there  Is  no  unem- 
ployment In  Buffalo  imemployed  people 
would  have  to  be  enticed  Into  the  area,  which 
■would  create  other  problems. 

The  alternate  plan  was  to  have  EPA  ar- 
range a  grant  with  which  the  town  could 
drill  a  well  from  wMch  to  pump  water  Into 
the  treatment  facility  to  create  a  discharge. 

But  either  plan  might  create  a  problem 
In  1977  when  Buffalo  has  to  achieve  "zero 
discharge."  If  flushing  became  a  habit.  It 
might  be  difficult  for  some  citizens  to  quit 
"cold  turkey"  and  funds  might  have  to  be 
found  for  a  "Flushers  Anonymous."  The 
other  plan  would  Involve  costa  for  pulling 
the  well. 

The  letter  closed  a  plea  for  better  com- 
munication within  EPA  and  for  someone  to 
understand  the  problems  of  a  town  with  less 
than  500  people. 

As  all  Jolly  stories  shoiild,  this  one  has  a 
happy  ending.  EPA  has  called  and  written 
apologizing  for  the  lack  of  communication 
and  advising  a  simple  "no  discharge"  report 
In  those  months  when  there  Is  no  discharge. 

Walter  Stephens,  the  president  of  the 
Buffalo  Town  Board,  apparently  doesn't  take 
himself  too  seriously  but  knows  how  to  prick 
the  bubble  of  bureaucracy. 


AN  AMERICAN  PROMISE 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  February  25,  1976 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 19,  1942.  President  p^anklin  D. 
Roosevelt  signed  Executive  Order  9066, 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
designate  "military  areas"  within  the 
United  States  and  to  exclude  "any  or 
all"  persons  from  those  areas.  This  Ex- 
ecutive order  initiated  the  process  where- 
by more  than  110,000  American  residents 
of  Japanese  ancestry  were  evacuated  and 
interned  in  relocation  camps.  On  March 
21  of  that  same  year,  the  Congress  issued 
its  support  of  that  order  by  passing 
Public  Law  503. 

As  one  who  wa.s'  interned  in  a  camp 
with  members  of  my  family,  I  can  give 
personal  testimony  to  the  mental  an- 
guish and  economic  consequences  en- 
dured by  loyal  American  citizens  forced 
to  leave  their  homes,  friends,  and  em- 
ployment. Moreover,  these  Americans 
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suffered  the  humiliation  of  being  clas- 
sified as  potential  traitors  of  our  country, 
despite  the  fact  that  there  Is  no  record 
of  a  single  act  of  treason  or  sabotage 
committed  by  a  Japanese  American 
throughout  World  War  II  and  despite 
the  valor  of  over  25,000  Japanese  Amer- 
icans who  served  with  distinction  in  the 
armed  services  during  the  war. 

On  September  25, 1971,  Congress  passed 
Public  Law  92-158,  thus  eliminating  a 
law  which  could  have  allowed  for  the 
creation  of  concentration  camps  similar 
to  those  of  this  evacuation  experience.  On 
September  4,  1975,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  H.R.  3884,  repealing 
Public  Law  503,  and  abrogating  its  role  in 
the  evacuation  order.  Finally,  34  years 
after  the  issuance  of  Executive  Order 
9066,  President  Gerald  R.  Ford  signed  a 
proclamation  on  February  19,  1976,  offi- 
cially rescinding  this  ignominious  mark 
on  American  history. 

Within  the  words  of  tills  proclamation, 
the  President  recognizes  and  expresses 
on  behalf  of  the  American  people,  the 
terrible  injustice  brought  to  bear  against 
loyal  Japanese-American  citizens.  It  is 
fitting  that  during  this  Bicentennial 
Year,  when  we  are  reaffirming  the  stand- 
ards of  freedom  and  Justice  established 
by  our  Pounding  Fathers,  that  this  proc- 
lamation be  issued.  Today.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  submit  for  the  Record  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  President's  proclama- 
tion, trusting  that  in  recognizing  our 
past  mistakes,  we  will  never  again  allow 
such  an  Injustice  to  occur: 

An  Akeeican  PRoimsz:  A  P«oci.amation 

BT  THE  PaZSIDENT  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

In  this  Bicentennial  Tear,  we  are  commem- 
orating the  anniversary  dates  of  many  of 
the  great  events  In  Ajnerlcan  history.  An 
honest  reckoning,  however,  must  Include  a 
recognition  of  our  national  mistakes  as  well 
as  our  national  achievements.  Learning  from 
our  mistakes  is  not  pleasant,  but  as  a  great 
philosopher  once  admonl.shed,  we  must  do 
BO  If  we  want  to  avoid  repeating  them. 

February  19th  Is  the  anniversary  of  a  sad 
day  In  American  history.  It  was  on  that  date 
in  1942,  in  the  midst  of  the  response  to  the 
hoetUlties  that  began  on  December  7,  1941, 
that  Executive  Order  No.  9066  was  Issued, 
subsequently  enforced  by  the  criminal  penal- 
ties of  a  statute  enacted  March  21.  1942.  re- 
sulting the  uprooting  of  loyal.  Americans. 
Over  one  hundred  thousand  persons  of  Japa- 
nese ancestry  were  removed  from  their 
homes,  detained  in  special  camps,  and  event- 
ually relocated. 

The  tremendous  effort  by  the  War  Reloca- 
tion Authority  and  concerned  Americans  for 
the  welfare  of  these  Japanese-Americans  may 
add  perspective  to  that  story,  but  It  does  not 
erase  the  setback  to  fundamental  American 
principles.  Fortunately,  the  Japanese- Ameri- 
can conxmunlty  In  Hawaii  was  spared  the  In- 
dignities suffered  by  those  on  our  mainland. 

We  now  know  what  we  should  have  known 
then — not  only  was  that  evacuation  wrong, 
but  Japanese-Americans  were  and  are  loyal 
Americans.  On  the  battlefield  and  at  home. 
Japanese-Americans — names  like  Hamada, 
Mitsumorl,  Marlmoto,  Noguchl,  Tamasakl, 
Kldo,  Munemorl  and  Miyamura — ^have  been 
and  continue  to  be  written  In  our  history  tor 
the  sacrifices  and  the  contributions  they 
have  made  to  the  weU-being  and  security 
of  this,  our  common  Nation. 

The  Executive  order  that  was  Issued  on 
February  19,  1942,  was  for  the  sole  puri>ose 
of  prosecuting  the  war  with  the  Axis  Powers, 
and  ceased  to  be  effective  with  the  end  of 
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those  hostilities.  Because  there  was  no  for- 
mal statement  of  Its  termination,  however, 
tliere  Is  concern  among  many  Japanese- 
Americans  that  there  may  yet  be  some  Ufe 
in  that  obsolete  document.  I  think  It  appro- 
priate, in  this  our  Bicentennial  Tear,  to  re- 
more  all  doubt  on  that  matter,  and  to  make 
clear  our  commitment  in  the  future. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Oerald  R.  Ford,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  that  all  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  Executive  Order  No.  9066  terminated 
upon  the  Issuance  of  Proclamation  No.  2714. 
which  formally  proclaimed  the  cessation  of 
the  hostilities  of  World  War  II  on  December 
31.  1946. 

I  call  upon  the  American  people  to  affirm 
with  me  this  American  Promise — that  we 
have  learned  from  the  tragedy  of  that  long- 
ago  experience  forever  to  treasure  liberty  and 
Justice  for  each  individual  American,  and 
resolve  that  this  kiud  of  action  shall  never 
again  be  repeated. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  nineteenth  day  of  February, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 
seventy-six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundredth. 

QiXALD  R.  Fobs. 


TWO  RESOLUTIONS  PASSED  BY  THE 
RHODE  ISLAND  GENERAL  ASSEM- 
BLY, ON  FEBRUARY  25.   1976 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

of   RHODE   ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1976 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  two  resolutions  recently 
passed  In?  the  Rhode  Island  General  As- 
sembly which  I  am  sure  are  of  interest  to 
all  Members. 

HocsE  Resolution 
House  resolution  memorializing  C!ongress  to 
urge  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  provide  for  the  funding 
of  security  guard  programs  at  city  and 
town  bousing  projects  within  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island,  as  long  as  no  me  mber  of 
any  such  tone  Is  allowed  to  serve  beyond 
his  fiftieth  birthday 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  congress 
of  the  United  Sates  be  and  they  are  hereby 
respectfully  requested  to  \irge  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
to  provide  funds  for  security  guard  pro- 
grams at  city  and  town  bousing  projects 
within  the  state  of  Rhode  Island;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be 
and  he  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  duly  certified  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  Rhode  Island  delegation  In 
congress. 

Senate  Resolution  Memobializinc  Congress 
To  Extend  Reventji  Sharino 

Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
saw  fit  that  a  revenue  sharing  program  was 
originally  enacted;  and 

Whereas.  This  program  provided  for  the 
disbursement  of  federal  funds  to  the  respec- 
tive local  towns  and  cities;  and 

Whereas.  The  revenue  sharing  program 
also  provided  for  a  network  of  cooperation 
and  involvement  between  citizens  and  var- 
lo\is  community  neighborhoods  and  the  re- 
spective town  and  city  elected  and  appointed 
officials;  and 

Whereas.  Federal  Revenue  sharing  has  al- 
lowed many  towns  and  cities  to  initiate  new 
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programs  for  the  welfare  and  benefit  of  the 
people;  and 

Whereas.  This  federal  program  In  some  In- 
stances has  been  of  benefit  in  holding  the 
property  tax  and  alleviating  some  of  the  tax 
burden  on  our  local  citizens;  and 

Whereas,  The  loss  of  these  funds  and  these 
programs  would  Impair  the  continuation  of 
certain  programs  and  affect  the  local  tax 
financing:   now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island  hereby  respectfully  memo- 
rializes the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
extend  revenue  sharing;   and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  duly  certified  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  senators  and  representatives  from 
Rhode  Island  In  the  congress  and  to  the 
q>eaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  president  of  the  United 
States  Senate. 


ATOMS,  OIL,  AND  RISKS 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF   NEW   JERSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25,  1976 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  February  18  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post  contained  a  thoughtful 
editorial  enUtled  "Atoms,  Oil  and  Risks." 

The  United  States  has  not  reduced  its 
dependence  upon  Arab  oil  producers  In 
the  months  since  the  OPEC  embargo.  On 
the  contrary,  we  are  now  even  more  de- 
pendent than  we  V7ere  before  that  em- 
bargo. 

Yet,  scientlflc  evidence  (uod  common- 
sense  combine  to  tell  the  American  peo- 
ple that  our  petroleum  and  natural  gas 
resources  are  not  inexhaustible,  and  In- 
deed, may  be  depleted  before  the  end 
of  the  century  if  present  consumption 
trends  continue. 

We  must  vigorously  apply  ourselves 
to  the  search  for  energy  alternatives, 
and  we  are  going  to  have  to  face  some 
difficult  decisions — technological  and 
economic. 

We  should  not  be  lulled  into  a  sense 
of  complacency  about  our  energy  de- 
pendence. Relations  with  the  Middle  East 
are  cordial  now — but  this  Arab  good  win 
Is  tenuous  at  best. 

As  the  Post  editorial  points  out.  gas 
lines  could  reappear  if  a  breach  develops 
In  our  rapprochement  with  the  OPEC 
countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  philosopher  Santa- 
yana  said  that  "those  who  cannot  learn 
from  the  past  are  doomed  to  repeat  It." 

It  would  be  unfortuate,  indeed,  If  this 
Nation  persists  in  denying  the  lessons  of 
history — lessons  that  have  underscored 
our  vulnerability  to  sudden  supply  con- 
tractions of  key  resources,  including  oil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  energy  legislation  de- 
veloped by  the  Congress  has  been  a  good 
start  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  is 
essential  that  we  place  continuing  em- 
phasis on  improving  our  energy  deploy- 
ment capability,  and  it  is  also  Important 
that  energy  conservation  be  stressed  as 
a  vital  national  goal. 

Tremendous  potential  exists  for  sig- 
nificant energy  savings  in  the  industrial 
sector.  Important  energy  savings  could 
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also  result  from  conservation  pi*actices 
applied  to  the  residential  and  commer- 
cial sectors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  literally  sur- 
rounded by  opportunities  to  im];»x>ve  our 
energy  self-sufficiency  and  cut  wasteful 
consiunpti(m.  I  hope  that  this  session 
of  the  94th  Congress  will  continue  to 
explore  these  possibilities  with  a  view 
toward  developing  a  cohesive  and  effec- 
tive national  energy  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  follows  at  this  point 
In  my  remarks : 

Atoms,   On,  and  Risks 

This  country's  attitude  toward  nuclear 
power  Is  growing  steadily  more  cautious.  Cer- 
tainly the  recent  resignations  of  four  nuclear 
engineers,  in  protest  against  allegedly  Inade- 
quate safety  enforcement.  Is  going  to  push  In 
that  direction.  Three  of  the  engineers  were 
working  for  General  Electiic's  reactor  divi- 
sion, and  the  fourth  was  a  safety  specialist 
for  the  federal  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion. It  does  not  appear  that  the  four  have 
raised  any  questions  that  are  startingly  new 
or  unanswerable.  But,  as  a  matter  of  pru- 
dence, the  managers  of  the  new  Vermont 
Tankee  reactor  in  Vernon,  Vt..  have  decided 
to  close  It  down  for  further  tests.  Jiist  as  It 
was  coming  to  its  level  of  maximum  efficiency 
The  four  resignations  will  also  push  in  favor 
of  the  proposal  on  the  California  ballot  in 
the  June  primary.  If  the  proposal  passes.  It 
will  severely  discourage  further  nuclear  re- 
actors in  the  state. 

Whether  the  United  States  should  continue 
to  shift  toward  greater  reliance  on  nuclear 
power  Is  a  compelling  Issue.  But  behind  it 
lies  an  even  broader  one:  If  this  country 
doesn't  want  more  reactors,  where  does  it 
want  to  find  its  futiire  power?  Unfortunately 
the  present  national  debate  is  not  going  for- 
ward tn  a  way  that  reaches  that  question. 

To  the  contrary,  each  piece  of  the  debate 
seems  to  belong  to  a  different  set  of  special- 
ists who  carry  it  on  as  though  theirs  were 
the  only  aspect  that  really  mattered.  The  peo- 
ple who  are  debating  the  risk  of  nuclear  ac- 
cidents tend  to  be,  on  both  sides,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  people  who  debate  drilling 
offshore  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  or  manufac- 
turing synthetic  gas  from  coal.  The  people 
engaged  in  the  combat  over  federal  policy  on 
strip  "'«"i"g  coal  on  the  western  plains  tend 
to  be  quite  different  from  the  com- 
batants over  federal  policy  on  oil  and 
gas  price  controls.  Each  of  these  sub- 
jects hinges  on  a  highly  specialized  tech- 
nology, and  the  technologists  do  not  seem 
to  talk  much  to  each  other.  Perhaps  that  ts 
part  of  the  reason  why  this  country  still  has 
no  clear  idea  how  much  energy  it  wlU  need 
10  years  from  now.  or  where  it  wlU  come 
from. 

The  national  inclination  on  each  of  these 
separate  issues  is,  apparently,  simply  to  sit 
tight.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  sharp 
rise  in  nuclear  power  generation.  In  1972 
the  reactors  produced  3  per  cent  of  the  na- 
tion's electricity;  by  last  year  it  was  nearly 
9  per  cent.  But  moet  of  that  Increase  was  in 
1973  and  1974.  The  rise  almost  stopped  In 
1976.  in  response  to  public  doubts  and  ris- 
ing construction  costs.  Drilling  in  the  At- 
lantic is  now  slowly  getting  under  way — but 
it  Is  far  behind  the  administration's  original 
schedules. 

As  for  recovering  oU  from  shale  and  sand, 
the  whole  idea  looks  Increasingly  uneco- 
nomical. A  succession  of  oU  companies  has 
now  backed  away  from  the  experimental  ven- 
tures that  they  originally  launched  with 
enthusiasm.  Solar  and  geothermal  energy 
await  long  processes  of  engineering  develop- 
ment that  relegates  them,  as  sources  on  a 
large  scale,  to  the  latter  1080s  at  best.  The 
long  struggle  last  year  between  Congress  and 
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President  Ford  over  oil  pricing  ended  with 
legislation  that  wOl  try.  for  the  present,  to 
continue  to  hold  prices  down  by  federal  regu- 
lation. In  each  case,  the  result  has  been  to 
admit  as  little  change  as  possible  from  past 
practice. 

It  all  adds  up,  tmfortunately,  to  perpetuat- 
ing the  i>attem  of  the  early  19708.  That 
means  depending  primarily  on  oU  and.  in- 
creasingly. <^  inqmrted  from  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East.  Readers  have  no  doubt  imrlved 
at  their  own  opinions  as  to  whether  this  fiow 
of  imported  oU.  from  these  sources,  is  a  safe 
supply.  But  if  you  think  not,  what  would  you 
prefer  Instead?  It  is  an  Issue  that  a  great 
many  Americans  find  easier  and  easier  to  put 
out  of  their  minds  altogether.  The  lines  at 
the  filling  stations  just  two  years  ago  were  a 
sharply  unpleasant  experience,  but  the 
memory  is  fading. 

Over  the  past  couple  of  years  one  of  the 
most  heartening  signs  was  the  consumers' 
movement  toward  smaller  and  more  efficient 
cars.  But  now,  just  as  the  American  manu- 
facturers have  begun  putting  very  light, 
high-mileage  cars  on  the  market  Congress 
has  promised  to  roU  back  (temporarily)  the 
price  of  gasoline.  Sales  of  the  big  cars  are 
rising,  the  manufacturers  report,  while  In- 
ventories of  the  small  ones  are  pUing  up  and 
some  of  the  production  lines  are  being  shut 
down.  Auto  sales  are  a  sensitive  and  accurate 
poll  of  public  opinion.  A  good  many  Ameri- 
cans have  evidently  concluded,  with  a  shrug, 
that  there  Is  no  further  need  to  worry  about 
saving  energy.  Pr(^;res8  toward  conservation 
falters,  while  the  country's  vulnerablUty  to 
further  embargoes  Is  rising. 


CHILDREN  AS  VICTIMS 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1976 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  Council  of  Organizationa  for 
Children  and  Youth  has  recently  released 
a  study  entitled  "America's  Children 
1976." 

This  study,  based  on  Federal  Census 
Bureau  material,  indicates  that  a  larger 
percentage  of  children  are  poor  today 
than  was  the  case  5  years  ago,  even 
though  the  number  of  children  has  de- 
creased. 

Some  of  the  findings  indicate:  First, 
ten  mlllicHi  children,  about  one  In  six, 
were  being  raised  by  a  single  parent  In 

1974.  This  compares  to  about  one  in  seven 
4  years  earlier;  second,  in  1975,  about 
two  out  of  five  children  had  mothers  in 
the  labor  force,  a  12  percent  increase 
over  1970;  third,  the  number  of  mothers 
with  yoimg  children  who  work  rose  from 
12  million  to  14  mlllkm  between  1970  and 

1975,  an  Increase  of  17  percent;  and 
fourth,  during  1974  about  one  In  six  chil- 
dren in  America  lived  In  families  whose 
income  was  below  the  official  poverty 
level,  $5,038  for  a  family  of  four. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  series  of  copyrighted  arti- 
cles by  Dr.  Ken  Kenlston.  chairman  of 
the  Carnegie  Coimcll  on  Children,  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times. 

"The  Emptying  Family"  by  Dr.  Ken 
Kenlston,  February  18,  1976. 

"The  Eleven  Year  Olds  of  Today  Are 
the  Computer  Terminals  of  Tomorrow" 
by  Dr.  Ken  Kenlston,  February  19,  1976. 
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"Pot  Him,  There  Is  No  Exit  Prom  the 
Cellar"  by  Dr.  Ken  Kenlston,  February 
20.  1978. 
The  articles  follow  : 

Th«  Emptting   Familt 

(By  Kenneth  Kenlston) 

Do  Americana  really  like  children?  This 

queettiona  can   be  plausibly  answered  with 

both  an  emphatic  yea — and  a  dlstitrblng  no. 

Yes,  we  do  like  children  and  even  love 
them  if  the  test  U  the  values  we  sincerely 
profess  and  the  myths  we  cherish  and  cele- 
brate and  pass  on  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration. Yes.  of  course — these  sentiments 
have  given  us  a  repuUtion  as  not  only  a 
child-loving  but  a  child-centered  nation. 

But  It  now  seems  Increasingly  clear  that 
our  admirable  sentiments,  far  too  often  and 
for  much  too  long,  have  been  thwarted  by 
subtle,  persistent  and  complex  social  and 
economic  forces.  And  so  the  answer  is  also 
no — In  spite  of  our  tender  sentiments  we  do 
not  really  like  children  in  practice. 

Our  middle-class  children  are  awash  In 
skateboards  and  stereos,  but  they  faU  prey 
to  alcohol,  drugs,  aimlessncss.  and  boredom. 
At  all  economic  levels,  couples  debate  wheth- 
er to  have  children  at  all. 

The  mortality  rates  for  uonwhite  infants 
born  in  America's  twenty  largest  cities  ap- 
proach the  rates  In  urban  areas  of  under- 
developed countries.  While  sturgeons  perform 
an  estimated  500,000  unnecessary  tonsillec- 
tomies on  children  each  year,  we  are  among 
the  few  modern  nations  that  do  not  guaran- 
tee minimal  health  care  to  all  mothers  and 
children. 

Overeating  has  become  the  nation's  most 
vexing  nutritional  problem,  yet  millions  of 
American  children  remain  hungry  and  mal- 
nourished. Of  all  age  groups  In  America, 
children  are  the  most  likely  to  live  In  abject 
poverty.  One-sixth  of  them  live  below  the 
officially  defined  poverty  line. 

A  third  of  mothers  of  preschool  children 
are  In  the  labor  force,  and  half  the  mothers 
of  school-age  children.  Yet  we  have  not  as- 
sured that  these  children  receive  adequate 
care  when  their  parents  must  be  away  from 
home. 

Our  school  system  Is  supposed  to  equalize 
opportunity  for  all  children,  poor  and  rich. 
In  fact,  twelve  years  of  public  schooling 
actually  Increase  the  initial  gap  between  rich 
and  poor  students. 

What  Is  going  on?  For  one  thing,  there 
simply  are  fewer  people  than  ever  at  home 
to  raise  children.  For  the  first  time  In  Ameri- 
can history,  more  than  half  our  school -age 
children  now  have  mothers  who  work  out- 
side the  home,  mostly  full  time. 

Work  is  abetted  as  a  depopulating  force 
by  divorce,  and  by  other  changes  that  lead 
parents  to  rear  children  without  spouses. 
With  more  marriages  ending  In  divorce,  and 
more  divorces  occurring  in  families  with 
children,  over  one  million  children  each  year 
are  now  propelled  by  divorce  into  single-par- 
ent families.  Largely  for  thU  reason,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  two  out  of  every  five  children 
born  in  the  lOTO's  will  live  in  a  single-parent 
family  for  at  least  part  of  their  childhoods. 

Not  only  pctfents  but  grandparents,  aimts 
and  uncles  have  disappeared.  Kinship  net- 
works have  been  dispersed  as  parents  relocate 
to  follow  Jobs  and  promotions.  Brothers  and 
sisters  are  Increasingly  scarce,  too.  Sixteen 
years  ago,  the  average  chUd  had  almost  three 
siblings;  today,  the  statistically  average  child 
has  less  than  one. 

What  has  replaced  the  pec^le  in  the  fam- 
ily? For  one.  television,  a  kind  of  flickering 
electronic  pcuent  that  occupies  more  waking 
hours  of  American  children  than  any  other 
single  Influence — including  both  parents  and 
schools.  A  second  replacement  is  the  peer 
gTO<ap.  A  third  is  made  up  of  Institutions: 
schools,  pnacbods,  and  the  various  chUd- 
care  Mrrangementa  that  must  be  made  by 
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working  parents.  And,  finally,  growing  num- 
bers of  "latchkey"  children  are  simply  grow- 
ing up  with  no  care  at  all. 

The  most  frequently  overlooked  forces  be- 
hind this  family  depopulation  are  economic. 
Most  women  today  work  not  only  for  fulfill- 
ment but  because  they  need  money  to  sub- 
sist: The  highest  rate  of  female  participation 
In  the  labor  force  occur  in  families  of  average 
and  below-average  income.  This  entry  of 
mothers  and  other  women  into  the  occupa- 
tional system  seems  irreversible  and  in  many 
cases  desirable.  Women  are  finally  beginning 
to  gain  the  right  to  seek  productive,  reward- 
ing, and  remunerative  employment  outside 
the  home. 

Even  rising  divorce  rates  are  indirectly 
linked  to  economic  forces.  Our  technological 
economy  has  virtually  destroyed  the  family 
farms  and  corner  stores  that  once  made  hus- 
bands, wives  and  children  parents  in  produc- 
tive economic  units.  Today,  the  main  glue 
that  holds  families  together  Is  the  husband's 
and  wife's  capacity  to  satl.sfy  each  others 
emotional  needs. 

When  no  shared  economic  tasks  remain. 
Interpersonal  dissatisfactions  more  often  lead 
to  divorce.  Perhaps  one  result  is  fewer  chroni- 
cally unhappy  marriages.  But  another  result 
is  millions  of  children  raised  by  a  single 
parent  who  also  must  work  full  time  to  sup- 
port his  or  her  children. 

However  we  Judge  these  trends  overall, 
the  economic  forces  at  play  on  families  are 
often  at  odds  with  our  sentiments  that  chil- 
dren should  receive  consistent  care  and  nur- 
ture In  and  from  the  family.  The  sentiments 
are  unquestionably  sincere,  but  they  are 
blocked  in  a  society  that  declines  to  sup- 
port parents  as  parents  and  thus  leaves  many 
no  choice  but  that  of  going  hungry  or  going 
to  work  outside  the  home. 

The  pity  is  that  we  define  work  only  as 
paid  participation  in  the  labor  force,  ritually 
celebrating  but  leaving  financially  unre- 
warded the  strenuous  and  indispensable  work 
women  and  men  also  do  at  home  rearing 
children. 

Thk  11-Yxab-Olos  of  Today  Are  th«  Com- 

futxx  tksminats  of  tomorbow 

(By  Kenneth  Kenlston) 

While  our  children  Increasingly  go  with- 
out what  they  might  obtain  from  a  complete 
and  vital  family,  what  have  we  been  doing 
to  them  at  school? 

I  believe  that  we  are  witnessing  a  growing 
emphasis  upon  the  child  as  a  brain;  upon 
the  cultivation  of  narrowly  defined  cogni- 
tive skills  and  abilities;  and  above  all  upon 
the  creation  through  our  preschools  and 
schools  of  a  breed  of  children  whose  value 
and  progress  are  Judged  almost  exclusively 
by  their  capacity  to  do  well  on  teste  of  I.Q. 
reading  level  or  school  achievement. 

Children,  like  adults,  are  whole  people, 
full  of  fantasies,  Imagmation,  artistic  ca- 
pacities, physical  grace,  social  relationships, 
cooperation.  Initiative,  industry,  love  and  Joy. 
But  the  overt  and  above  all  the  covert  struc- 
ture of  our  system  of  preschool  ing  and 
schooling  largely  Ignores  these  other  human 
potentials  to  concentrate  uix>n  the  culti- 
vation of  a  narrow  form  of  Intellect. 

Meet  of  the  fundamental  objectives  of 
Head  Start,  for  example,  seemed  to  be  over- 
looked by  the  critics  when  the  program  was 
being  evaluated.  As  conceived,  the  program 
was  Intended  to  give  power  to  parents,  to 
broaden  children's  experience  in  noncog- 
nltive  ways,  and  to  provide  services  such  as 
health  and  dental  care. 

Yet  most  critics  of  Head  Start  seemed  to 
bold  that  the  program  should  have  been 
able  in  a  few  hours  each  day  to  overcome 
permanently  the  overwhelming  disadvan- 
tages of  children  born  into  poverty  and  dis- 
crimination. It  Is  a  tribute  to  our  optimism, 
it  to  nothing  else,  that  w  ever  thought  to 
little  could  do  so  much  for  so  many. 
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The  theory  underlying  much  of  the  evalua- 
tion of  Head  Start  attributed  the  plight  of 
those  children  to  "ctUtural  deprivation," 
meaning  chiefly  lack  of  Intellectual  stimula- 
tion. Yet  this  theory  leaves  us  all  blind  to 
far  more  fundamental  things.  We  need  to  get 
at  what  is  causing  the  cultural  deprivation— 
what  is  doing  the  depriving. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  reason  many 
families  cannot  provide  their  children  with 
intellectual  stimulation  for  breakfast  and 
cultural  enlargement  for  dinner  is  not  lack  of 
culture  but  lack  of  money — because  they  are 
bogged  down  in  the  morass  of  old-fashioned 
poverty.  Poverty  is  a  manifestation  not  of 
our  cultural  sj'stem  but  of  our  economic  sys- 
tem. 

I  have  emphasized  Head  Start  to  imder- 
SRore  our  national  obsession  with  cognitive 
development  as  measured  by  test  scores.  We 
tend  to  rank  and  rate  children,  to  reward 
and  stigmatize  them  according  to  their  abil- 
ity to  do  well  in  the  narrow  tasks  that  schools 
(or  we  psychologists)  can  measure  quanti- 
tatively. 

This  same  ability  to  do  well  on  teste  is  a 
primary  determinant  of  the  child's  progress 
and  position  in  the  world  of  school  and,  to 
a  large  degree,  in  the  later  world  of  adulte. 

Why  is  this?  Once  again,  I  would  not  blame 
teachers  or  parente,  but  would  point  to  the 
pressures  of  an  advanced  industrial  economy. 
In  our  highly  developed  technological  society 
we  have  adopted,  usually  without  knowing 
it,  the  implicit  Ideology  called  "technlsm," 
which  places  central  value  on  what  can  be 
measured  with  numbers,  assigns  numbei's  to 
what  cannot  be  measured,  and  redefines 
everything  else  as  self-expression  or  enter- 
tainment. "Objective"  measures  of  I.Q.  and 
performance  (which  are.  In  fact,  not  at  all 
objective)  are  In  expression  of  this  broader 
propensity. 

Thus,  we  measure  the  efTectiveness  of  edu- 
cation by  whether  or  not  it  produces  Income 
Increments,  not  by  whether  it  Improves  the 
quality  of  life  of  those  who  are  educated. 
And  we  meastire  the  success  of  schools  not 
by  the  kinds  of  hunuin  beings  they  promote 
but  by  whatever  Increases  In  reading  scores 
they  chalk  up.  We  have  aUowed  quantlUtlve 
standards,  so  central  to  our  adult  economic 
system  and  our  way  of  thinking  about  it, 
to  become  the  principal  yardstick  for  our 
definition  of  otu:  children's  worth. 

A  related  characteristic  of  otir  techno- 
logical economy  Is  Its  need  for  some  mecha- 
nism to  sort  individuals  Into  various  occu- 
pational slote.  The  Intellectualiaatlon  of 
children  by  testing  and  tracking  in  schools 
assl3te  m  classifying  and  scnrtlng  them  for 
the  labor  force.  By  the  time  a  poor,  black, 
handicapped  or  uncared  for  child  reaches 
fourth  or  flfth  grade,  a  consistent  position 
in  the  bottom  track  of  the  grade  has  become 
an  almost  Inescapable  adult  destiny.  Hence, 
although  we  talk  about  the  other  human 
qualities  we  cherish  in  children,  when  push 
comes  to  shove — when  it  Is  a  matter  of  pro- 
motions, credentials  and  praise — the  child 
who  has  learned  to  master  test -taking  gete 
the  rewards. 

And  this  fact  lives  next  door  to  our  pro- 
fessed devotion  to  other  human  qualities  we 
say  we  value  more— physical  vitality,  caring. 
Imagination,  reeourcefulnese,  cooperation  and 
moral  commitment. 

Fob  Him,  Thbw  Is  No  Exrr  Pbom  thx  Cellab 
(By  Kenneth  Kenlston) 

Current  trends  that  are  depopulating 
families  and  narrowing  Judgmente  of  chil- 
dren to  measures  of  their  Intellects  directly 
touch  all  American  children.  But  a  partic- 
ular group  is  afflicted  by  all  these  pressures 
and  one  more  beside — exclusion.  These  are 
children  bom  in  the  cellar  of  our  society  and 
systematically  brought  up  to  remain  there. 

Our  sentiments  in  their  behalf  are  always 
touching.  Our  treatment  of  them  is  heart- 
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tceaklng.  Our  excluded  include  one-quarter 
of  all  American  children,  and  the  tragic 
truth  Is  that  todaQr  one-<tuarter  of  oil  Amer' 
Icon  ehildren  are  being  brought  up  to  fall. 
Why?  Tbe  reaanns  include  nee,  poverty. 
iMndleap  and  being  bom  of  pwents  too 
overwhelmed  by  life  to  be  able  to  care  re- 
qKtnslvely  and  lovingly  for  tlieir  children. 

The  one  out  of  every  five  children  in 
America  who  Is  nonwhlte  must  eomehow 
cope  with  institutional  and  psyobological 
racism  that  the  rest  of  us  are  seldom  aware 
of  because  we  do  not  experience  it.  The  one 
out  of  every  three  children  who  lives  below 
the  mlnlmtui  adequate  budget  eetablisbed 
by  the  Labor  Department  must  face  ttie 
multiple  scars  of  poverty.  One  out  of  every 
twelve  children  is  bom  with  a  major  or 
minor  handicap,  and  aU  of  these  chUdren 
face  the  stigmas  and  social  burdens  that  ac- 
company any  disability. 

Approximately  one-quarter  of  all  Amer- 
ican children  do  not  receive  anything  ap- 
proaching adequate  health  care,  nor  lUd 
their  mothers  before  they  were  l)om — 
whence  oxir  disgraceful  infant  mortality 
rates.  Millions  of  ohldren  live  in  substandard 
housing.  Millions  attend  deplorable  schools. 
And  how  many  parents  are  tliemselves  so 
overwhelmed  l»y  the  stresses  of  their  lives 
that  they  are  unable  to  provide  responsive 
care  to  their  children?  We  don't  know,  but 
there  are  mllllona,  rich  and  i>oar. 

What  makes  these  facts  even  more  dis- 
turbing Is  the  frequency  with  which  they 
occur  together.  Poverty  Is  Irrevocably  linked 
to  Inadequate  medical  care.  Children  who 
most  desperately  need  good  schools  most 
often  wind  up  in  bad  ones.  To  speak  of  the 
poor  and  the  hungry  Is  almost  redundant — 
and  a  hungry  child  can  rarely  do  weU  in 
school. 

But  the  most  powerful  results  of  excluslMi 
are  social  and  psychological.  The  children  of 
the  poor  live  in  a  world  more  dangerous  by 
far  than  that  of  the  prosperous.  The  poor 
child's  is  a  world  of  broken  window  glass, 
lead  paint  and  stairs  without  railings.  Or  it 
may  be  a  rural  world,  where  families  cannot 
maintain  the  minimal  levels  of  public  health 
considered  necessary  a  century  ago. 

Urban  or  rural,  it  is  a  world  of  aching 
teeth  without  dentists  to  fUl  them,  of  un- 
treated ear  infections  that  result  in  perma- 
nent deafness.  It  Is  a  world  wherein  a  child 
easily  learns  to  be  ashamed  of  the  way  he  or 
she  lives.  Such  a  world  teaches  many  chil- 
dren to  suppress  any  natural. impulse  to  ex- 
plore, to  reach  out.  And  it  teatdies  many 
others  that  the  best  defense  against  a  boe- 
tile  world  is  constant  ofTense— belligerent 
afrgresslveness,  s«llen  (and  Justifled)  anger, 
deep  mistrust,  and  readiness  for  violence. 
Harsh  as  it  to  say  It,  such  children  are  sys- 
tematically trained  for  failure. 

Our  social  and  political  history  sings  with 
our  commitment  to  equality  and  fair  play. 
Nothing  in  our  constellation  of  basic  value 
even  hints  that  our  society  should  Impose 
special  burdens  Upon  special  children.  How, 
then,  can  v^e  understand  the  perpetuation  of 
exclusion? 

One  answer,  put  forward  for  almost  two 
centuries  In  America  and  repeated  again  to- 
day, is  that  those  at  the  bottom  deserve  to 
be  there.  They  are  said  to  lack  virtue,  merit. 
Industrlousness  or  talent.  Or  they  are 
thought  Immoral — lazy,  dependent,  unreli- 
able, spendthrift  or  licentious.  Or  they  are 
said  to  Inherit  from  their  unfortunate  pa- 
rente  a  genetic  propensity  toward  "low  I.Q." 
or  "concrete  thinking." 

But  far  more  persuasive,  I  believe,  is  the 
suggestion  that  the  excluded  are  among  us 
not  because  of  their  individual  inadequacy 
or  Immorality  but  rather  because  of  the  way 
our  society  works,  the  way  it  has  worked  tat 
more  than  a  century. 

Let  me  point  to  one  cold  and  stgnliicant 
fact:  The  distribution  of  wealth  and  income 
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in  this  nation  has  not  tiiaaged  materially 
in  IM  yean.  >^aie  aoany  peoi^  kave  moved 
•towl  of  tbeir  parents  •oooomleaUy.  sroope 
■lM*d  ot  tbem  bave  moved  up  alao.  leaving 
itttle  nefe  diaage.  The  dUtrtbvtton  baa  not 
been  changed  by  our  pranlaes  oC  equal  op- 
pcrtunity.  or  by  our  effcorta  at  sehooUng,  or 
by  all  of  the  general  increasea  in  our.  national 
praaperity.  or  by  aU  of  our  atEorte  to  reform, 
ehaD«e,  uplift  or  "help"  tboae  at  the  bott«n 
of  ooraoolety. 

Xkdusion  persists  not  because  of  the  evil 
moUvee  ot  robber  barons  or  the  wicked  in- 
tentlona  of  ci^tttaUsts.  It  perslsta  because  we 
all  live  in  a  system  driven  by  the  relentleas 
quest  for  Innovation,  growth  and  profit.  That 
system  has  worked  well  given  Ite  goals.  It 
bas  made  us  the  most  prosperotis  and  tech- 
nologically advanced  nation  in  world  history. 

But  the  prosperity  of  our  comfortable 
groups  at  least  partly  depends  on  having  a 
pool  of  cheap  labor — individuals  and  families 
driven  by  economic  need  to  accept  menial, 
dead-end,  low-paying  work.  There  are  menial 
Jobs  to  be  done  In  any  society,  of  course — 
but  the  question  is  whether  they  are  to  be 
fiUed  by  paying  decent  wages,  or  by  Impel- 
ling desperate  souls  to  do  them  out  of 
chronic  need. 

America's  economic  success  has  been  reaped 
at  a  price  that  does  not  appear  on  corporate 
ledger  sheets  cw  the  gross  national  product. 
For  (Alldren  this  neglected  price  Includes  the 
pressures  that  are  emptying  families  and 
cudgeling  children  to  be  narrow  thinking 
marines.  And  it  includes  the  misery  and 
deqialr  and  neglect  and  hunger  and  want  of 
that  vast  fraction  of  us  whom  I  have  called 
the  excluded. 

Some  prices  we  should  not  be  willing  to 
pay.  In  the  long  run.  the  price  of  exclusion 
Is  enormous — ^not  only  In  dollars  laid  out  for 
remedial  services,  for  prisons,  and  for  mental 
hospitals,  b\Jt  in  the  anguish  and  pain 
exacted  by  social  tension  and  discontent. 

And  this  nation  pays  a  continuing  price  far 
more  serious,  and  beyond  quantifying.  This 
Is  the  moral  and  human  price  we  pay  simply 
by  tolerating  a  system  that  wastes  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  potential  of  the  next  gen- 
eration, lets  the  advantage  of  some  rest  upon 
the  systematic  deprivation  of  others  and 
subtly  subverts  in  all  of  us  our  best  Instincts 
for  loving  our  children. 


nPTY-EiaHTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  DEMOCniATIC  STATE  OF 
LITHUANIA 
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imd  a  time  td  great  happiness  for  the 
Lithuanian  people. 

Unfortunately,  this  new  found  freedom 
was  short-Uved.  With  the  osttireak  of 
World  War  n.  Tft^maiiia  was  unable  to 
return  to  the  freedom  of  pre-War  days. 
In  IMH.  the  Soviet  Union  f<nrcfbly  an- 
nexed Lithuania,  and  to  this  day  Lithu- 
ania continues  to  be  apart  of  the  TJABR. 

The  Lithuanians,  we  are  feold  by  the 
Soviets,  are  happy  and  oontentk  but  being 
free  people  ourselves,  we  realize  that  a 
coimtiy  once  free  caimot  be  cantent  un- 
der the  bonds  of  another  nation.  Free 
people  know  that  there  are  certain  rights, 
such  as  natlcmal  self-deteiminatioa  and 
religious  and  political  choice,  which  are 
essential  to  basic  freedoms.  Under  the 
Soviet  regime  the  Lithuanians  no  longer 
are  able  to  enjoy  these  basic  human 
rights. 

So  let  me  now  briefly  take  a  moment 
to  suggest  ways  in  which  I  fed  the 
United  States  may  be  able  to  help  alle- 
viate some  of  the  problems  the  Baltic 
people  now  face.  The  Soviet  Union  re- 
cently has  shown  great  interest  in  in- 
creasing their  trade  with  us.  They  have 
shown  a  desire  for  our  technology,  fi- 
nancing, and  commodities.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  United  States  has  not  been 
receiving  all  that  it  should  in  this  trade 
with  the  Russians.  I  think  our  Nation 
should  use  this  trade  as  a  stronger  bar- 
gaining chip  with  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
could  well  use  this  leverage  to  press  for 
greater  human  rights  in  the  Baltic  coun- 
tries, and  we  should  exert  whatever  pres- 
sure we  can  to  assure  Soviet  compliance 
with  the  Helsinki  Accord. 

It  was  with  these  thoughts  in  mind 
that,  on  February  18,  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, as  well  as  all  freedom  loving 
Americans,  Joined  with  Uthuanians 
around  the  world  to  celebrate  the  rees- 
tablishment  of  that  independent  state 
58  years  ago.  The  continued  support  of  a 
free  country  like  ours  is  necessary  in 
order  to  sustain  the  courage  and  spirit 
of  the  Baltic  people  who  yearn  to  once 
again  taste  the  sweetness  o£  freedom. 
Let  us  pledge  our  continued  support  of 
the  Lithuanian  peo^e  and  of  their  on- 
going struggle  for  independence. 


HON.  RICHARD  F.  VANDER  VEEN 

or  mCBIGAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPHESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25,  1976 

Mr.  VANDER  VEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  16,  Lithuanians  around  the 
world  celebrated  the  58th  anniversary 
of  the  democratic  state  of  Lithuania.  In 
1918,  after  centuries  of  Russian  and  Ger- 
man control,  the  Lithuanian  patriots  fi- 
nally attained  their  long  sought  goal  of 
independence.  In  1920,  this  small  Baltic 
state  completed  the  struggle  to  rid  itself 
of  the  Russian  Army  and  gained  the  So- 
viet recognition  its  patriots  had  fought 
so  hard  to  earn. 

Tbe  ir*V^titmin.n  peoplc,  under  the 
guidance  of  their  newly  fwmed  govern- 
ment, made  great  strides  towards  their 
T^ftMnnw.1  goals.  They  showed  the  world 
their  ability  for  self-govenunent  by  im- 
plementing a  number  of  widespread  so- 
cial, economic,  and  political  reforms. 
This  was  a  relatively  prosperous  period. 


WHEAT  AND  THE  WEATHER:  A 
GLOBAL  WEATHER  UPDATE 


HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

or  Nxw  ToaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25.  1976 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Washington  Post  this  morn- 
ing outlined  a  series  of  major  food  policy 
issues  that  could  be  elevated  to  the  crisis 
stage  by  a  continued  drought  in  the  Na- 
tion's wheat-producing  States.  Although 
each  of  the  issues  demands  attention,  I 
would  like  to  raise  a  point  with  poten- 
tially far  greater  economic,  political, 
social,  and  moral  implications. 

The  drought  was  not  altogether  imex- 
pected.  Weather  experts  have  been  pre- 
dicting such  a  cyclical  return  for  several 
years.  However,  even  more  disturbing  is 
the  probability  that  this  latest  dry  spell 
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is  actually  part  of  a  wider,  predicted 
change. 

Dr.  Reid  A.  Bryson,  Director  of  the 
Institute  for  Environmental  Studies  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  clearly 
Dolnted  out  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Policy  that  we  were  undergoing 
significant  worldwide  changes  in  tradi- 
tional weather  patterns. 

This  testimony  was  included  In  the 
October  30.  1974,  committee  print  en- 
titled: "The  World  Pood  Conference. 
Selected  Materials  for  the  Use  of  the  U.S. 
Congressional  Delegation  to  the  World 
Food  Conference." 

It  was  also  given  prominent  attention 
by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency's 
briefing  memo  "OPR-401"  entitled  "Po- 
tential Implications  of  Trends  in  World 
Population.  Food  Production  and  Cli- 
mate" dated  August,  1974. 

We  must  begin  to  fully  appreciate  the 
critical  Importance  of  the  climate/food/ 
population  matrix.  If  the  global  food  sys- 
tem begins  to  bind,  no  sector  will  be  Im- 
mune from  Its  effects  and  the  moral 
dilemma  which  would  then  face  the 
United  States  would  be  truly  frightening. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  this 
testimony  and  the  CIA  memo.  I  have 
asked  Dr.  Bryson  to  update  his  analysis 
to  Include  the  years  1974  and  1975  and 
insert  those  paragraphs  in  the  Record  at 
this  time  along  with  the  Post's  editorial. 

Brief  supplemental  statement  to  that 
made  on  October  18.  1973,  in  the  hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural 
Production,  Marketing,  and  Stabilization 
of  Prices  and  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Agricultural  Policy  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  U.S.  Senate. 

Rno  A.  BsTSON. 

Director.  Institute  for  tnvironmental  Studies. 
Universitii  of  Wisoonsin-Sfadison. 

1974  was  %  year  of  Unproved  clUnate  In  th* 
Sahel  and  acme  other  regions,  but  worse  In 
others — notably  mldwestem  X78A.  A  wet 
■prlng  turned  to  a  desiccating  summer 
drought  In  the  com  belt.  The  Australian  des- 
ert was  turned  Into  a  lake  by  phenomenal 
ffoods  and  abnormal  weather  plagued  farmers 
In  many  nations.  Total  grain  production  In 
the  world  waa  leas  than  in  1973. 

In  197S  there  were  stiu  major  problems 
with  climate  for  crops.  The  most  widely  pub- 
licised was  the  drought  In  the  Soviet  Union 
which  dropped  their  total  grain  production 
perbapa  a  third  below  their  expecta- 
tions. That  drought  continued  Into  th«  Ml 
and  early  winter  to  affect  the  winter  grains, 
and  drought  appeared  In  the  U.S.  winter 
wheat  belt.  So  many  other  regions  had  ad- 
verse weather  that  197B  was  also  a  year  with 
leas  grain  production  than  1973.  There  is  no 
Indication  yet  of  a  return  to  the  more  benign 
weather  of  the  1960's. 

Wbxat  *ko  the  Weatheb 

The  drought  in  the  western  wheat  belt  has 
been  growing  steadily  more  serious  since  early 
last  faU.  The  damage  has  not  reached  the 
dimensions  of  an  emergency.  But  It  Is  the 
kind  of  unforeseen  misfortune  that,  for  a 
prudent  government,  would  switch  on  a  yel- 
low Ught — a  warning  not  to  take  huge  crops 
for  granted.  It  la  a  reminder  that  the  Ford 
administration's  custom  of  leaving  every- 
thing to  a  day-to-day.  off-the-cuff  declslona 
la  not  good  enough.  The  administration  Is  In 
the  habit  of  trusting  to  luck,  but  this  year 
may  not  be  a  very  lucky  one. 

The  drought  covers  a  wide  band  from  west- 
ern Texas  up  Into  Nebraska.  Last  Septamber 
the  winter  wheat  there  was  sowed  in  son  too 
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dry  for  normal  germination.  There  was  rain 
later  in  the  fall  but.  when  winter  came  and 
the  wind  began  to  blow,  the  wheat  had  not 
developed  enor>gh  of  a  root  structure  to  hold 
the  soil  In  place.  It's  been  a  dry  winter,  and 
now  some  of  the  farmers  have  begun  to  plow 
under  their  stunted  crops  to  control  the  ero- 
sion of  their  fields. 

This  drought  affects  only  part  of  the  wheat 
belt,  and  even  there  the  crop  wlU  not  be 
entirely  lost.  But  while  it  might  mean  only  a 
10  per  cent  drop  in  the  final  harvest,  that 
10  per  cent  would  constitute  a  significant 
tightening  of  the  xcrld's  food  supply.  So  far, 
grain  crops  appear  to  be  normal  in  the  other 
major  producing  areas.  But  It  is  very  early  to 
begiii/garabllng  on  big  harvests  elsewhere  to 
balance  a  poor  one  here.  Last  year  It  was  July 
before  the  disastrous  shortfaU  In  the  Russian 
grain  crops  became  apparent.  As  we  have  aU 
repeatedly  seen  over  the  paxt  several  years, 
crop  forecasts  can  swing  around  with  aston- 
ishing speed. 

Should  the  drought  get  worse  and  the  dam- 
age spread,  the  administration  would  be 
forced  back  Into  a  familiar  dilemma.  If  It 
leaves  the  door  open  to  foreign  buyers  In  a 
time  of  short  supply  at  home,  food  prices  wUl 
rise  and  sharply  aggravate  the  inflation.  If  It 
tries  to  hold  down  domestic  food  prices  by 
cutting  exports,  it  earns  the  mlstrxist  of  other 
countries  counting  on  us  to  help  feed  their 
people — and,  more  directly,  it  upsets  our  bal- 
ance of  trade.  The  administration  has  found 
Itself  faced  with  these  choices  repeatedly  over 
the  past  several  years  and  has  not  found  an 
answer.  But  there  Is  one:  a  network  of  na- 
tional and  International  grain  reserves,  sys- 
tematically buUt  up  in  the  good  years  and 
drawn  down  In  the  bad.  It  would  be  expen- 
sive and  complicated,  of  course;  the  Ford  ad- 
ministration keeps  backing  away  from  the 
idea. 

In  most  administrations,  the  White  House 
develops  a  lively  seu^e  of  self-preservation 
that  tries  to  foresee  the  policy  dilemmas.  It 
Is  generally  considered  a  serious  faUure  to 
aUow  the  President  to  slide  into  a  position 
where  all  the  choices  are  bad.  But  the  Ford 
White  House  has  never  acquired  this  baslo 
tactical  skill.  The  drought  has  not  yet 
reached  a  point  at  which  It  wUl  run  down  the 
country's  grain  supplies  dangerously,  or  force 
up  food  prices,  or  threaten  export  controls. 
But  if  the  droiight  goes  on  a  great  deal 
longer.  It  wUl  threaten  aU  of  those  un- 
pleasant consequences. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25.  1976 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  58  years 
ago,  on  February  24.  1918,  the  people  of 
Estonia  declared  their  independence 
after  centuries  of  Russian  subjugation 
and  oppression. 

It  is  most  important  that  we  in  the 
Congress  recognize  the  hopes  and  de- 
sires of  this  brave  and  courageous  people 
who  are  still  suffering  imder  the  harsh 
and  brutal  yoke  of  communist  domina- 
tion. The  Estonians  long  for  the  privi- 
leges of  political  and  national  freedom, 
as  well  as  fimdamental  human  rights, 
but  the  issue  is  not  simply  one  of  political 
sovereignty.  It  has  become  a  question 
of  the  right  of  a  people  to  ethnic  and 
cultural  Identity.  For  over  50  years,  with 
the  exception  of  the  barbaric  Nazi  occu- 
pation, the  Soviet  Union  has  made  a  con- 
certed effort  to  destroy  the  Estonian  na- 
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tion  by  the  systematic  diffusion  of  tti 
population. 

According  to  Soviet  census  figures  for 
1970.  Estonians  constituted  only  68  per- 
cent of  the  population  as  oppo.sed  to  U 
percent  in  1939.  The  Estonian  struggle 
has  truly  become  one  for  national  and 
cultural  survival. 

The  determined  spirit  of  the  Estonian 
people  is  still  unbroken  and  It  was  for 
thLs  reason  that  I  introduced  House  Con- 
current Resolution  388,  a  sense  of  Con- 
gress resolution  asking  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  urge  that  the 
United  Nations  request  the  Soviet  Union 
to  withdraw  all  Russian  and  other  non- 
native  troops,  agents,  colonists,  and  con- 
trols from  the  Republics  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia,  and  to  permit  the 
return  of  all  Baltic  exiles  from  Siberia 
and  from  prisons  and  labor  camps  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  House  Cai- 
current  Resolution  388  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  388 

Whereas  the  United  States,  since  lt«  In- 
ception, has  been  committed  to  the  principle 
of  self-determination; 

Whereas  this  essential  moral  principle  Is 
also  afflrmed  in  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations; 

Whereas  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics Is.  according  to  Its  constitution,  a 
voluntary  federation  of  autonomous  repub- 
lics; 

Whereas  the  three  Baltic  Republics  (the 
Republic  of  Lithuania,  the  Republic  of  Lat- 
via, and  the  Republic  of  Estonia)  did  not  be- 
come member  republics  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  voIuntarUy,  but 
rather  were  occupied  militarily  by  Russian 
Armed  Forces  In  the  early  days  of  World 
War  II  and  subsequently  Incorporated  by 
force  into  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics and  have  since  been  governed  by 
governments  approved  by,  and  subservient 
to,  the  government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics; 

Whereas  the  ethnic  makeup  of  the  Baltic 
peoples  (the  Llthxianlans,  Latvians,  and 
Estonians)  ia  distinctly  foreign  In  language, 
culture,  common  traditions,  and  religion 
from  that  of  the  Ruvlan  people; 

Whereas,  by  deportation  and  dispersion  of 
the  native  populations  of  the  Baltic  States 
to  Siberia  and  by  a  massive  colonization  ef- 
fort in  which  Russian  colonists  replace  the 
dl^laced  native  peoples,  the  Soviet  XTnlon 
threatens  complete  elimination  of  the  Baltic 
peoples  as  a  culturally,  geographically,  and 
politically  distinct  and  ethnically  homogene- 
ous population; 

Whereas,  despite  such  treatments,  the 
spirit  of  the  citizens  of  the  Baltic  States  U 
not  brcAen  and  the  desire  of  the  citizens  of 
the  Baltic  SUtes  for  national  Independence 
remains  unabated; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  oonslst- 
enUy  refused  to  recognize  the  vmlawful 
Soviet  occupation  of  the  Baltic  States  and 
has  continued  to  naalntain  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  representatives  of  the  Independ- 
ent Republics  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and 
Estonia;  and 

Whereas  the  United  NaUons  and  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  United  Na- 
tions have  consistently  upheld  the  right  of 
self-determination  of  the  people  of  those 
countries  in  Asia  and  Africa  that  are,  or  have 
been,  under  foreign  Imperialist  rule:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) .  That  it  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that — 

(1)  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
St»t»  should  take  all  necessary  steps  to 
bring  the  Baltic  States  question  before  the 
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United  Nations  and  to  urge  tliat  the  United 
Nations  request  the  Soviet  Union — 

(A)  to  witlukaw  all  Bnaslan  and  other 
non-naUve  troops,  agents,  colonists,  and  con- 
trols from  the  Republic  of  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia,  and 

(B)  to  permit  the  return  of  all  Baltic  exiles 
from  Siberia  and  from  prisons  and  labor 
camps  in  the  Soviet  Union: 

(3)  until  the  Baltic  States  become  inde- 
pendent, the  Secretary  of  SUte  should, 
through  such  channels  as  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  and  other  Information 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Government, 
do  his  utmost  to  bring  the  matter  of  the 
Baltic  States  to  the  attention  of  aU  nations 
by  means  of  special  radio  programs  and  pub- 
lications; 

(3)  the  right  of  self-determination  should 
be  returned  to  the  people  of  Lithuania,  Lat- 
via, and  Estonia  through  free  elections  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Na- 
tions after  Soviet  withdrawal  from  the  Baltic 
States;  and 

(4)  the  right  of  self-determination  should 
be  made  a  prime  political  objective  of  the 
United  Nations  and  should  be  accorded 
through  free  elections  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  Nations  to  all  people  now  invol- 
untarily subjugated  to  Soviet  communism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  that  every  petition,  every  news- 
PBiper  article,  and  every  public  state- 
ment by  groups,  organizations,  and  indi- 
viduals on  behalf  of  those  being  per- 
secuted in  the  Soviet  Union  makes  a  dif- 
ference in  our  ceasdess  ideological 
struggle  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Many, 
many  courageous  people  in  ttie  Baltic 
states  continue  to  suffer  Imprisonment, 
beatings,  medical  torture,  and  other  har- 
assment in  defense  of  their  religious  be- 
liefs and  in  attempt  to  regain  the  most 
fundamental  human  rights. 

The  United  States  has  benefited  enor- 
mously from  the  courage  and  vitality 
of  Estonian  Americans.  These  gifted 
citizens  are  a  living  reminder  to  the 
world  of  what  an  atmosphere  of  freedom 
can  do  for  the  spiritual,  economic,  and 
intellectual  llfeblood  of  a  nation.  I  am 
honored  to  have  a  part  in  the  58th  an- 
niversary ctHnmemoration  of  Uie  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  of  the  Republic 
of  Estonia,  and  I  extend  my  warmest 
greetings  to  those  .Americans  of  Estmilan 
descent  in  Chicago  and  all  over  the  coun- 
try who  are  commemorating  this  occa- 
sion. 


PUERTO  RICO:   TRYING  TO  MAKE 
IT  WITHOUT  MIRACLES 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF   NKW  TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25,  1979 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  put  into  the  Record  the  findings  of  a 
study  on  the  Puerto  Rican  population  in 
New  York  that  Indicated  that  although 
thp  educational  status  of  the  Puerto 
R3cans  was  improving,  their  Income  con- 
tinues to  decline.  Last  week.  Time  maga- 
zine published  a  r^Mrt  by  Laurence  L 
Barrett  that  indicates  that  the  problems 
of  Puerto  Ricans  ext^id  beyond  those  (m 
the  mainland,  and  that  the  island's 
populaticHi  is  suffering  increasingly  as 
well.  Where  we.  in  the  United  States. 
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have  been  experiwicing  a  recession  dur- 
ing the  past  years,  they  have  had  a  full- 
fledged  depression.  Added  to  their  itico- 
ncunic  woes  is  a  troid  toward  reverse  mi- 
gratk>n  from  the  mainland,  a  spirallng 
birth  rate,  and  probably  most  devastat- 
ing, the  oil  shortage,  as  Puerto  Rico  is 
totally  dependent  on  foreign  sources  for 
both  its  petrochemical  Industry  and  con- 
sumer use.  I  recommend  this  article  to 
all  of  my  c<dleague8.  It  Is  time  that  we 
educated  ourselves  to  the  true  conditions 
in  Puerto  Rioo,  if,  in  the  months  ahead 
we  are  to  begin  reassessing  our  policies 
and  programs  for  the  Island  in  a  more 
realistic  fashion. 
The  article  follows:  ~^   ^ 

TBTiNa  To  Make  It  Without  >to(J(cLES 

Puerto  Rico  came  to  the  U.S>«rfa  prize  of 
the  Spanish-American  War,  and  no  colonial 
concubine  ever  passed  to  a  neW  master  with 
so  meager  a  trousseau;  the  island  was  virtu- 
ally devoid  of  natural  resources  and  could 
XMnlj  feed  itself.  Only  after  World  War  n 
did  Puerto  Rico  move  from  wretched  poverty 
to  the  highest  living  standard  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica. It  also  achieved  considerable  autonomy 
under  a  unique  political  status  called  com- 
monwealth by  mainlanders  and  Estado  Libre 
Asoclado  (Free  Associated  State)  by  Islanders. 

Now  the  boom  Is  over,  and  Puerto  Rico's 
future  is  clouded.  Soaring  peculation  and  the 
first  real  depression  In  the  island's  modem 
history  have  compounded  the  social  stresses 
of  breakneck  industrialization.  Pi-o-lnde- 
pendenoe  leftists  are  attempting  to  exploit 
the  turmoil  both  on  the  Island  and  abroad. 
Time  Correapcmdent  laiu'ence  I.  Barrett 
visited  Puerto  Rico  to  learn  how  its  people 
and  poUtldans  are  coping.  His  repcMrt: 

In  the  barrio  caUed  Mosqultos  on  the  south 
coast,  there  Is  Uttle  movement  or  noise  on 
the  dirt  streets  under  a  baking  midday  sun. 
The  sugar  season  has  Just  begun,  so  the  men 
lucky  enough  to  Iiav»  Jobs  are  swinging 
machetes  In  the  canefields  or  working  In  the 
Agulrre  sugar  mill.  Toddlers  amble  about 
shoeless  and  bottomless,  a  black  hog  wanders 
out  of  an  alley  to  confront  a  tethered  goat, 
and  Idle  teen-age  Iwys  chat  quietly  In  small 
groups.  Most  of  the  tiny  houses  are  made  of 
scrap  metal  and  salvage  limiber.  People  have 
two  dreams:  to  own  a  concrete  house  and  to 
win  big  m  the  lottery. 

Manny  Santel  is  doubtless  the  luckiest 
man  in  Moequitos.  A  skilled  worker  and 
union  leader  at  the  Agulrre  mill,  he  won  a 
$17,000  lottMT.  So  he  had  a  new  house  built 
and  paid  for  Sefiora  Santel's  sterilization 
after  only  five  children.  But  he  Is  an  wioep- 
tlon,  a  relatively  sophisticated  returnee  f*om 
New  York  (those  who  come  back  are  called 
Neraicans,  a  torn  touched  with  envy  and  re- 
sentment). "My  brother,"  he  says,  "has  21 
kids.  Nobody  around  here  pays  much  atten- 
tion to  the  birth  control  program.  The  wo- 
men don't  Uke  the  pills.  They  are  simple  peo- 
ple, and  they  are  afraid." 

Tlie  teen-agers  cannot  find  work.  High 
school?  "It  is  a  long  ride  to  the  next  town, 
where  there  is  a  high  school,"  Santel  explains, 
"and  a  lot  of  them  Just  don't  go."  Some  of 
them  get  Into  tawuble.  Even  In  this  sleepy 
hamlet,  far  fr<Mn  sinful  San  Juan,  police  re- 
cently staged  a  drug  raid,  arresting  eight  sus- 
pects and  confiscating  some  narcotics.  "But  It 
Is  not  bad  here,"  Santel  says.  "It  is  a  better 
time  than  before  because  of  the  food  stamps. 
People  can  eat  a  lot  of  meat  now  and  they 
own  their  little  houses." 

THE  economt:  too  mant  heads 

And  oldtlmers  remember  how  thing.s  were 
In  the  '306,  when  cane  cutters  worked  from 
dawn  to  dusk  fur  a  dollar  a  day.  That  was 
before  Luis  Muiioz  Marin  began  organizing 
the  peasants,  teaching  them  the  magic  of 
the  ballot.  Later,  as  the  Island's  first  elected 
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Governor  (1949-64) ,  Mufioz  launched  Opera- 
tion Bootstrap  to  industrialize  what  liad 
been  a  weak  agrarian  ebonomy.  UJ3.  Indus- 
try was  lured  by  low  wages,  freedom  from 
federal  taxes  and  long-term  fcrglvmess  of 
local  taxes.  While  the  commonwealth's  de- 
velopment agency,  Pomento,  catered  to  capi- 
talists, successive  admlnistrationB  adc^ted 
a  host  of  New  Deal-style  programs  that  made 
Puerto  Rico  the  Olosest  thing  to  a  govern- 
m^nt-managed  society  to  the  U.S.  system. 

But  Bootstrap  had  built-in  dangers.  While 
processing  products  for  export,  Puerto  Rico 
became  highly  dependent  on  Imports  of  all 
kinds  (the  trade  deficit  was  $1.8  billion  in 
fiscal  1975).  Heavy  external  borrowing  was 
necessary  to  keep  development  momentum 
going.  Then,  as  wages  rose  and  exemptions 
from  local  taxes  expired,  some  labor-inten- 
sive plants  fled  to  poorMr  Caribbean  countries 
and  to  Asia.  Hourly  wages  In  mjmufacturing 
have  recently  been  averaging  $3.69  to  Puerto 
Rico,  compared  with  70c  to  the  Domtolcan 
Republic  and  $4.89  to  the  couttoental  U£. 
Partly  becau.se  both  legislated  and  n^otlated 
fringe  benefits  are  ste^) — a  typical  govern- 
ment employee  gets  three  months  of  vaca- 
tion, holidays  and  sick  leave — productivity 
sagged  and  the  cost  of  doing  iMtstoess  soared. 

Migration  to  the  States  {Mrovlded  one  safety 
valve  for  many  yeare.  Ftom  1960  to  19^70,  the 
exodus  amounted  to  61B/)00  people.  "Hiat 
trend  began  reverstog  itsrtf  to  1971.  In  the 
following  four  years,  migration  to  Puerto 
Rico  from  the  mainland  added  143,0(X)  Iteads 
to  a  society  that  was  running  out  of  hats. 
In  addition.  Illegal  aliens  have  been  filtering 
in  from  ixwrer  Latin  lands.  Density  Is  920 
people  per  sq.  ml.,  among  the  world's  high- 
est. A  runaway  birth  rat©  (more  than  60'; 
higher  than  In  the  continental  UJ3.)  helped 
push  the  island's  population  past  8.1  mlUlon 
last  fall.  The  annual  population  tocreaae  is 
almost  2.6%.  Only  the  federal  food  stamp 
program  has  prevented  dire  want;  70%  of 
the  Island's  families  now  receive  precious 
cupones.  Federal  spending  of  all  ktods  has 
been  increasing  rapidly  In  PuCTto  Rteo,  from 
$922  million  In  fiscal  1973  to  $1.47  bUllon  to 
1975  and  an  anticipated  $2  bUllon  In  1976 — 
this  is  an  economy  with  a  OJf  J",  of  little 
more  than  $7  billion. 

The  little  Island's  load  of  problems  reached 
crisis  proportions  with  the  onset  of  the  Arab 
oil  embargo  and  the  mainland  recession  in 
1974.  Wholly  reliant  on  foreign  oU  for  both 
its  large  petrochemical  processing  industry 
and  consumer  uses,  Puerto  Rico  was  lilt  even 
harder  than  the  American  Continent. 

Pu^to  Ricans  feel  ttiat  the  depression  is 
now  twttomlng  out.  Plant  closings  have 
diminished  to  the  normal  attrition  rate,  and 
new  enterprises  are  beglnntog  to  pick  up. 
Still,  the  official  unemployment  rate  la  19.9%, 
almost  three  potots  higlier  than  a  year  ago. 
Much  worse,  actual  uneiiq>loyiiient,  co\inttog 
in  all  those  who  are  to  part-time  or  seasonal 
jobs  or  too  discouraged  to  seek  work.  Is  esti- 
mated at  more  than  35%.  It  the  officUl 
figvu%  is  to  go  down  to  12%  by  1980,  says 
Gtovemor  Rafael  Eern&ndez  Coldn.  Puerto 
Rico  wUl  need  42,000  new  Jobs  a  year. 
Hernandez:  AirsTERrrT  and  options 

To  attract  new  employers,  Htem&ndez  has 
lately  started  stresstog  productivity.  In  his 
annual  message  to  the  legislature  last  month, 
he  demanded  that  wage  raises  be  limited  to 
the  amount  of  productivity  increases  and 
hinted  that  legislated  fringe  l>enefits  would 
be  reduced.  "The  progress  of  some,"  he  de- 
clared, "cannot  be  at  the  cost  of  othere'  mis- 
ery." Sounding  like  California's  Jerry 
Brown,  Hernandez  declared  that  sacrifice 
rather  than  new  miracles  Is  on  tomorrow  s 
agenda.  Ho  said  that  his  own  gov«nment 
"ovwspends,  is  lilghly  IneiBclent,  unre^on- 
slve  to  the  calls  and  needs  of  the  people  and 
Is  all  but  impossible  to  control  and  direct." 
He  promised  a  thorough  overhaul  of  both  the 
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bureaucracy  and  the  island's  weak  education 
system. 

BamAndea  has  been  pushing  land  reform. 
Tba  government  haa  been  buying  under- 
utilized acreage  and  aelllng  It  la  small  parcels 
on  easy  terms  to  landleas  peasant  families. 
To  promote  the  program,  Herntodez  occa- 
sionally pays  Ttstts  to  the  farm  towns,  dur- 
ing which  they  festoon  themselves  as  U  for  a 
saint's  day.  The  lean,  handsome  Governor 
draws  lots  to  match  each  young  family  with 
Its  new  farm.  "It  is  economic  necessity  and 
has  great  social  value  as  well,"  Hem&ndez 
says.  "We  must  give  the  people  options." 

The  Governor  wants  the  people  to  stay  with 
the  commonwealth  option  as  the  best  means 
of  mamtalntng  their  Identity  while  pursuing 
development.  The  present  arrangement,  over- 
whelmingly approved  by  the  voters  In  every 
elecUon  since  It  was  adopted  In  1952,  will 
probably  be  changed  somewhat  this  year.  A 
joint  commission  headed  by  Mu&oz  and 
former  Kentucky  Senator  Marlow  Cook  and 
strongly  supported  by  the  Hernandez  govern- 
ment, has  proposed  a  new  compact,  which 
is  now  being  discussed  In  Congress.  Ihe 
Island  would  be  explicitly  recognized  as  a 
sovereign  entity  voluntarily  choosing  union 
with  the  U.S.  Puerto  Rlcans  would  remain 
VB.  citizens  but,  unless  they  live  on  the 
mainland.  stUl  could  not  vote  for  federal 
o<Bces.  Moat  important,  Puerto  Rico  would 
gain  full  autonomy  in  specific  areas,  perhaps 
Including  the  setting  of  minimum  wages, 
envlromnental  controls  and  tariffs,  and  regu- 
lating immigration.  It  would  be  able  to  Im- 
port some  goods  without  paying  duties. 

But  those  Puerto  Rlcans  who  want  U.S. 
statehood  argue  that  the  compact  Is  a  cos- 
metic means  of  perpetuating  the  Island's 
present  dependency  and  strengthening  the 
Hernandez  regime.  Meanwhile,  thoee  who 
want  full  independence  say  that  it  Is  merely 
another  disguise  for  colonialism.  The  new 
compact  will  go  to  a  referendum — If  Congress 
acts  by  mldsimuner,  then  the  vote  will  be 
later  this  year — and  It  Is  expected  to  pass 
overwhelmingly. 

A  referendtim  would  further  enliven  what 
Is  already  a  contentious  election  campaign. 
In  November,  Puerto  Rlcans  will  elect  a  Gov- 
ernor, a  legislature  and  municipal  officials. 
For  the  first  time  the  Conununists,  organized 
as  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Socialist  Party,  will  run 
candidates. 

The  Islanders  are  passionate  in  their  poll- 
tics,  and  voting  turnouts  of  more  than  80% 
are  common.  Across  one  roadway  in  the 
mountains  stretches  a  billowing  summons  to 
a  rally  for  Hern&ndez's  Popular  Democrats; 
the  symbol  is  a  red  silhouette  of  a  peasant 
wearing  the  traditional  farmer's  straw  hat, 
la  pava.  Outside  a  hovel  flaps  the  ensign  of 
the  other  major  party,  the  New  Progressives, 
a  blue  palm  tree  on  a  white  background. 

BOUKKO:     STATXHOOD    801CX    DAT 

Hernandez's  chief  challenger  for  Governor 
l3  San  Juan  Mayor  Carlos  Romero  Barceld, 
who  heads  the  Nuevoprogreslstas.  The  rivals 
have  a  few  things  In  common.  Both  are 
yoiing:  Hem&ndez  Is  39  and  Romero  43.  Both 
come  from  prominent  political  families.  Like 
most  of  the  Island's  elite,  both  went  to  uni- 
versity in  the  States,  Romero  at  Tale  and 
Hem&ndea  at  Johns  Hopkins.  Each  got  a  law 
degree  at  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Otherwise  their  personalities  contrast. 

Hem&ndez  Is  relatively  reserved.  Even 
when  trudging  in  jeans  and  boots  through 
the  stench  of  a  hill  farmer's  chicken  coop, 
he  conveys  a  sense  of  delicacy.  Romero,  good- 
looking  In  a  husky,  florid  way.  Is  a  flesh 
presser  In  the  Lyndon  Johnson  manner.  He 
marches  on  a  citizen,  fixing  him  with  large, 
intensive  eyes  and  a  paralyzing  grip.  He  can- 
not  pa3s  a  garbage  truck  without  leaning  into 
the  cab  for  a  quick  hello. 

Romero's  Nuevoprogreslstaa  grew  out  of  the 
old  Statehood  RepubUcaa  Party,  whlcli  wm 
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once  linked  to  the  O.O.P.  as  formally  as  the 
Popularea  still  are  to  the  mainland  Demo- 
crats, but  Romero  and  former  Governor  Luis 
Ferr*  broke  that  official  connection.  While 
the  Nuevoprogreeisitas  are  still  strongest 
among  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  the 
mainland  tags  of  liberal  and  conservation  do 
not  hang  neatly  In  the  Island's  politics. 

Calling  for  Puerto  Rico's  eventual  entry 
Into  the  Union  as  the  61st  state,  Romero 
argues  that  the  biggest  beneficiaries  would  be 
the  poor.  The  new  federal  tax  burdlen  would 
fall  mostly  on  the  affluent,  he  says,  wL..<0  the 
lower  calssee  would  benefit  from  Increases  In 
federal  social  programs.  To  those  who  object 
to  statehood  because  of  the  income  tax,  he 
answers:  "We  should  be  willing  to  take  up 
the  burden  little  by  little  until  everyone  In 
Puerto  Rico  who  is  able  to  pay  tax  bears  the 
same  burden  as  any  U.S.  citizen." 

This  philosophy  appeals  at  least  to  a  sizable 
mlnortty  of  Puerto  Rlcans  who  fear  the  radi- 
calism of  the  independentlstas  and  crave  the 
security  resulting  from  the  American  connec- 
tion. When  a  mill  worker  explains  his  New 
Progressive  palma  flag  by  saying  it  was  m&s 
Americano,  he  does  not  mean  that  he  wants 
bis  children  to  stop  speaking  Spanish,  the 
official  language.  Rather  he  wants  to  be  able 
to  count  on  his  cupones  now  and  his  Social 
Seciu-lty  check  later.  Says  a  pharmacist  in 
Ourabo:  "I  was  In  the  Army  and  I  know 
America.  We  feel  threatened  by  Cuba.  Our 
best  chance  for  security  and  stability  Is  state- 
hood." 

THX  BADICALS:    BOMBS  AKD  BOMBAST 

Independence  has  been  an  emotional  cause 
for  more  than  a  century.  In  Puerto  Rico's 
universities,  among  older  intellectuals  and 
even  within  a  faction  of  tbe  ruling  party, 
various  shades  of  independentlsta  sentiment 
persLst.  Alfonso  Valdte  Jr.,  a  prosperous  busi- 
nessman and  former  Chamber  of  Commerce 
president,  sighs  and  says:  "Independence  is 
very  close  to  my  heart.  It  Is  a  romantic  idea 
and  deep  down,  emotionally,  most  Puerto 
Rlcans  feel  sympathy  for  it.  But  It  Is  im- 
practical for  as  long  as  we  can  see.  It  Just 
would  not  work."  Adds  Alex  Maldonado,  edi- 
tor of  the  pro-Commonwealth  £1  Mundo:  "It 
Is  very  dlffictUt  to  be  in  the  arts  today  with- 
out Identifying  yourself  with  independence." 

Yet  the  voters  have  consistently  gone  the 
other  way.  The  Independentlstas  boycotted 
the  last  plebiscite  on  status,  in  1967,  the 
voters  then  divided  60.4%  for  commonwealth. 
39%  for  statehood  and  .6%  for  independence. 
In  the  1673  general  election,  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
Independence  Party  (PXP.)  got  just  4.37%. 

The  two  main  Independence  factions  are 
redoubling  their  efforts  because  of  the  is- 
land's troubles:  they  are  getting  considerable 
noisy  support  from  Cuba  and  are  trying  to 
stir  up  sympathy  in  the  United  Nations. 
PJ.P.  Is  led  by  Senator  Rub^n  Berries,  36, 
an  lubane,  academic,  educated  at  Yale  and 
Oxford,  who  calls  himself  a  Social  Demo- 
crat. While  PJJ>.  occaslcmally  practices  civil 
disobedience — last  year  it  tinsuccessfuUy 
tried  to  organize  a  tax  boycott — the  party 
avoids  violence.  Berrlos  wants  to  create  an 
Independent  republic  and  socialize  major 
Industry.  But  he  claims  he  would  keep  close 
economic  ties  with  the  U3.  and  a  parlia- 
mentary system  of  government. 

The  Puerto  Rlcan  Socialist  Party's  chief 
Is  Juan  Marl  Bras,  48,  an  avowed  Commu- 
nist who  annoiuiced  his  gubernatorial  can- 
didacy last  week.  He  take's  Castro's  Cuba  as 
his  model  and  gets  both  rhetorical  and  ma- 
terial help  from  Havana.  Marl  Bras  formed 
alliances  with  several  unions,  though  most 
of  organized  labor  remains  anti-Communist. 
Some  radicals  are  now  In  the  leadership  of 
unions  representing  firemen  and  telephone 
and  power-plant  workers.  A  number  of 
strikes  in  1974  and  early  197S  grew  violent, 
and  industrial  sabotage  became  a  nagging 
problem.  So  did  randmn  explosions  at  the 
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Puerto  Rlcan  offices  of  mainland-baaed  en- 
terprises. 

Marl  Bras  called  this  kind  of  violence  "val- 
id" because  it  was  aimed  directly  at  "colo- 
nialist interests."  But  he  drew  the  line  at  the 
terroslst  attacks  carried  out  by  tbe  Fuerzoi 
Armadaa  de  Liberacidn  Nacional  (PJiXJ7), 
the  mysteriotu  splinter  group  whose  bomb 
killed  four  people  In  Manhattan  a  year  ago. 

Despite  the  Island's  difficulties,  the  Inde- 
pendiata*  are  still  meeting  a  lot  of  sales  re- 
sistance. Down  in  Mosqultos,  Manny  Santel 
and  his  neighbors  grimace  and  shake  their 
heads  at  the  mention  of  Marl  Bras.  In  Ponce, 
a  long  cement  workers'  strike  was  settled 
when  an  antl-Communlst  union  won  an 
election. 

In  this  atmasphere,  it  Is  hard  to  take  seri- 
ously Marl  Bras'  prediction  that  the  Issue  of 
Puerto  Rico's  relations  with  the  VS.  will 
eventually  be  settled  by  armed  force.  Editor 
Ram6n  Arboua  of  the  Communist  newspaper 
Claridad  says  that  his  party  does  not  have 
to  train  fighters  because  "the  U.S.  Army  has 
done  that  for  us."  Most  veterans,  however, 
have  more  peaceful  Ideas.  Nelson  Ortiz,  23, 
Just  finished  a  three-year  volxmteer  hitch  in 
the  Army — Infantry,  heavy  weapons — and 
was  heading  home  to  see  his  family  In  tbe 
western  town  of  Afiasco.  His  plans?  "I'm 
going  back  to  college,  going  to  study  sociol- 
ogy." Independence?  "That  would  be  a  big 
crisis.  Look  at  those  other  little  countries 
that  became  independent,  all  tbe  troubles 
they  have." 

Ordinary  people  convey  a  sense  of  confi- 
dence that  things  will  work  out  eventually, 
that  thsy  still  have  opportunities  to  grow. 
Ortiz  has  uncles  in  Chicago,  parents  In  Afi- 
asco, friends  in  San  Juan.  "Maybe  soooe  day 
it  will  be  Chicago  for  me,"  he  says.  "Why 
not?"  Rafael  Cruz,  39,  has  a  steady  job  as  a 
bus  driver  In  New  Jersey  but  he  is  looking 
for  a  small  business  in  San  Juan.  After  35 
years  in  the  States,  he  and  his  wife  have 
simply  decided  that  "It  Is  time  to  go  back." 
The  continental  connection  g^lves  peof>le  like 
Nelson  Ortiz  and  Rafael  Cniz — as  well  as 
Rafael  Hern&ndez  and  Carlos  Romero- 
time  and  choices. 


COMMON  SITE  PICKETINO 


HON.  JOSEPH  L  FISHER 

or  vnciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1976 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  It  was  agreed  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  refer  the  common 
situs  picketing  bill  back  to  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  without  attempt- 
ing to  sustain  or  override  the  President's 
veto.  I  am  content  with  this  decision.  As 
the  debate  in  Congress  and  in  the  country 
genertdly  has  proceeded  during  the  last 
several  months,  it  has  become  increas- 
ingly apparent  that  there  is  lacking  the 
necessary  widespread  consensus  without 
which  a  measure  of  this  kind  will  not  be 
able  to  find  acceptance  and  support. 

When  the  matter  was  before  the  House 
late  last  fall.  I  voted  for  both  the  com- 
mon situs  picketing  bill  and  the  com- 
panion bill  that  would  have  reorganized 
the  way  bargaining  Is  conducted  in  the 
construction  Industry.  For  me  the  vote 
on  the  picketing  bill  was  a  close  decision; 
the  other  bill  presented  no  dlfBculty.  I 
voted  affirmatively  for  both  these  fea- 
tures for  a  number  of  reasons.  First, 
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knowing  that  the  construction  industry 
has  been  plagued  for  many  years  because 
of  lack  of  res<riutl<m  of  the  issue  of  com- 
mon site  picketing,  and  knowing  further 
that  Improvements  were  needed  in  the 
bargaining  process  in  that  industry,  I 
welcomed  commitments  that  were  made 
by  President  Ford  and  then  Secretary  of 
Labor  Dunlop  supporting  both  these  ele- 
ments if  they  were  combined  in  the  same 
bill.  They  were  combined  in  the  Senate, 
accepted  by  the  House-Senate  confer- 
ence, and  I  voted  affirmatively. 

Subsequently  the  President  changed 
his  mind  and  vetoed  the  bill.  One  fallout 
of  this  was  the  resignation  of  Secretary 
Dunlop,  who  had  been  saying  that  the 
combined  bill  presented  a  rare  opportu- 
nity to  establish  labor  peace  and  nego- 
tiating stability  in  the  construction 
industry.  This  was  given  special  impor- 
tance in  view  of  the  numerous  construc- 
tion labor  contracts  coming  up  for 
consideration  during  1976.  I  was  espe- 
cially influenced  in  my  thinking  by 
Secretary  Dunlop  with  whom  I  discussed 
the  matter  briefly  and  whwn  I  had  known 
for  many  years  since  we  were  both  teach- 
ing econ<xnics  at  Harvard. 

During  the  congressional  consideration 
of  the  measure  several  features  were 
added,  making  the  measure  more  ac- 
ceptable. Most  important  to  me  and  to 
the  10th  District  of  northern  Virginia 
was  the  ex«nption  of  residential  con- 
struction of  three  stories  or  less.  This 
would  mean  that  much  of  the  construc- 
tion in  a  suburban  area,  such  as  the  one 
I  serve,  would  not  have  been  covered  in 
the  biU. 

Another  amendment  was  offered  in 
the  House,  which  I  supported,  to  stipu- 
late that  common-site  picketing  could 
not  be  used  to  force  an  employer  to  hire 
or  fire  an  employee  because  he  did  not 
belong  to  a  union.  Virginia  is  a  right-to- 
work  State.  That  is,  no  person  can  be 
forced  to  join  a  union  as  a  condition  of 
employment.  The  amendment  reempha- 
sized  this  right. 

While  these  amendments  made  the 
picketing  bill  more  palatable,  my  pri- 
mary reasoning  for  supporting  it  was 
that  it  represented  a  compromise  all 
parties  could  accept.  With  the  with- 
drawal of  support  by  the  President,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  necessary  con- 
sensus for  the  measure  had  been  re- 
moved. Had  the  House  made  an  effort  to 
override  the  President's  veto,  I  would 
have  voted  to  sustain  it.  Therefore  I  am 
content  to  let  the  matter  rest  where  it  Is 
and  simply  express  my  hope  that  the 
country  will  get  through  the  next  year 
without  imdue  difficulty  in  the  construc- 
tion industry. 


POLITICAL  PRESSURE  HEATS  GEN- 
ERAL REVENUE-SHARING  DEBATE 


HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

OP   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25.  1976 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  week  the  Nation's  Governors  and 
mayors  are  In  Washington  meeting  with 
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the  President  and  Members  of  Congress. 
Their  hands  are  out,  palms  up. 

The  object  of  their  affection  is  the 
general  revenue-sharing  progrram,  which 
expires  this  year.  The  political  pressure 
being  applied  to  extend  this  program  in 
excess  of  $30  billion  for  another  5  years 
is  intense. 

I  was  interested  to  note  that  President 
Ford  took  the  lead  to  urge  that  this 
spending  program  be  expanded.  This  is  a 
little  incongruous  considering  the  fact 
that,  just  last  week,  he  lectured  Congress 
to  cut  down  spending  and  sustain  his 
veto  of  the  public  works  bill  which  would 
have  created  655,000  jobs,  mostly  in  the 
private  sector  of  our  economy.  I  believe 
he  labeled  that  spending  "political  pork 
barrel.'  Somehow  spending  over  $7  bil- 
lion a  year  in  general  revenue  sharing  is 
not  "political  pork  barrel."  I  fail  to  see 
the  distinction. 

I  hope  that  as  we  consider  the  revenue- 
sharing  program,  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  will  do  so  in  the  light  of  the 
Budget  Control  Act,  and  not  in  the 
heat  of  the  political  pressure  being 
exerted. 

In  the  first  place,  we  ought  to  change 
the  name  of  the  program.  Perhaps  we 
should  call  it  the  debt  sharing  bill  be- 
cause the  Federal  Government  has  no 
revenue  to  share. 

Second,  we  should  soberly  ask  what  the 
American  taxpayer  is  getting  for  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  spent  under  this  program. 
And  finally,  we  should  ask.  "Can  we  af- 
ford it  in  its  present  form  at  this  time?" 

Let  me  state  at  the  outset  that  I  sup- 
port Hie  concept  of  revenue  sharing. 
But  that  concept  depends  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government  having  the  revenue  to 
share,  and  we  certainly  do  not  have  that 
revenue  when  the  budget  deficit  exceeds 
$75  billion  as  it  does  this  year. 

I  urge  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  to  give  serious  consideration 
to  some  of  the  options  I  have  proposed. 
For  example,  my  bill  to  amend  the  pro- 
gram to  state  that  no  general  revenue- 
sharing  funds  shall  be  spent  miless  they 
are  included  as  part  of  a  balanced  or 
surplus  budget  would  be  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  That  would  force  Con- 
gress to  choose  priorities  In  spending  and 
certainly  would  help  in  the  budget 
process. 

If  the  political  pressure  is  so  heavy  to 
extend  the  program,  at  least  we  should 
consider  cutting  it  back  by  one-third  by 
abolishing  revenue  sharing  for  the 
States.  At  the  present  time,  43  of  the  50 
States  have  surplus  budgets.  It  makes 
little  sense  to  me  to  have  the  Federal 
Government  borrow  billions  and  pay  the 
high  interest  rates  on  that  borrowing  in 
order  to  let  States  with  surplus  budgets 
have  bigger  surpluses.  This  proposal 
alone  would  save  over  $2  billion  a  year, 
and  it  would  allow  funds  to  continue 
next  year  for  city  and  coimty  govern- 
ments who  are  in  greater  need  of  funds. 
Finally,  I  suggest  that  instead  of  ex- 
tending this  program  for  5  years,  let  us 
extend  it  for  1  year,  maximum.  This 
would  give  Congress  another  opportu- 
nity next  year  to  thoroughly  review  the 
program  in  a  nonelection  year,  when 
political  pressure  will,  perhaps,  be  less 
Intense.  At  that  time,  a  more  careful 
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analysis  of  this  huge  spending  program 
could  be  made. 

General  revenue  sharing  sounds  good, 
but  I  assure  you  that  the  taxpayers  who 
foot  the  bill  are  not  fooled.  In  my  re- 
cent districtwide  questionnaire,  I  asked 
the  following  question  on  this  issue: 

Authorizing  legislation  for  the  $7  biUion 
per  year  General  Revenue  Sharing  program 
expires  at  the  end  of  this  year.  Congress 
must  decide  whether  to  extend  this  program, 
and  If  so,  under  what  conditions.  Do  you 
favor:  A)  Prohibiting  General  Revenue  Shar- 
ing payments  unless  our  federal  budget  is 
balanced;  B)  Eliminating  General  Revenue 
Sharing  payments  to  the  States,  which  would 
reduce  costs  of  the  program  by  $2  billion, 
but  continuing  payments  to  the  cities  and 
counties;  C)  Abolishing  General  Revenue 
Sharing  entirely;  or  D)  Continuing  General 
Revenue  Sharing  as  it  is? 

The  large  majority  of  citizens,  62.4 
l}ercent,  favored  prohibiting  payments 
unless  the  budget  is  balanced.  Opinion 
was  fairl5'  close  on  the  next  two  options, 
with  21.3  percent  favoring  payments 
only  to  cities  and  coimties  and  36.3  per- 
cent favoring  abolishing  pajmients  en- 
tirely. As  a  clear  indication  of  concern 
about  the  general  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram, however,  only  11.2  percent  of  those 
responding  to  our  questionnaire  favored 
continuing  general  revenue  sharing  as 
it  is. 

It  is  never  easy  to  say  no.  It  is  not  easy 
to  cut  back.  But  I  think  the  clear  voice 
of  the  American  people  demands  this 
'iiind  of  courage.  Fiscal  responsibility  is 
the  job  of  public  officials  at  every  level — 
Federal,  State,  and  local.  I  hope  that  we 
will  show  the  Nation  that  we  are  com- 
mitted to  fiscal  restrahit  when  the  House 
takes  up  the  general  revenue  sharing 
program  this  spring. 


TOFFLER  CALLS  FOR  ANTICIPA- 
TORY DEMOCRACY 


HON.  CHARLES  ROSE  III 

OF   NORTH    CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1976 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 19,  Alvin  Toffler,  author  of  "Fu- 
ture Shock,"  and  Ted  Gordon,  formerly 
chief  engineer  of  the  Satiurn  program 
and  presently  president  of  the  private 
consulting  firm,  tihe  Futures  Group, 
spoke  to  a  group  of  House  Members  and 
Senators  about  the  need  for  increased 
long-range  planning  in  Government  and 
fuller  participation  by  citizens  in  the 
planning  process. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Toffler's  comments 
which  follow  will  be  interesting  to  all 
of  us  as  we  grope  for  ways  to  cope  with 
the  speed  and  diversity  of  our  present 
time: 

Toward  an  Anticipatoby  Democract 

I  wish  to  thank  Senator  Culver  and  Con- 
gressman Rose  for  giving  me  this  unusual 
opportvmity  to  meet  with  you  here  tonight. 
I  want  to  talk  to  you  tonight  about  a  revo- 
lution that  I  beUeve  is  sweeping  this  country 
and  which  will  have  a  profoimd  impact  on 
aU  otir  political  Institutions,  and  e^eclally 
the  Congress. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  a  strategy  for 
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confronting  this  revolution,  and  Uter  per- 
haps some  suggestions  that  can  be  applied 
by  Congress  and  its  Members.  I  hasten  to 
say  I  speak  as  an  outsider.  I  have  no  magic 
formula,  and  I  know  It  la  always  easier  to 
say  than  to  do.  Nevertheless,  I  think  this 
country  desperately  needs  some  new  political 
ideas  and  one  of  them  is  what  I  call  "An- 
ticipatory Democracy." 

Most  of  us,  I  suspect,  would  agree  that 
government  Is  in  trouble  in  America  today. 
We  don't  need  expensive  polls  to  tell  us 
what  any  cabdriver  or  housewife  can  tell 
us.  There  is.  In  every  part  of  this  nation, 
and  in  every  social  group,  a  profound,  para- 
lyzing, volatile,  and  I  think,  dangerous  dls- 
Uluslonment  with  the  Federal  Government — 
indeed  with  all  government — and  especially 
with  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  I 
do  not  need  to  point  out  to  you  that  this 
attitude  is  threatening  the  very  significance 
of  the  election  process  In  this,  our  200th  year. 
The  statistics  on  stay-at-homes  tell  their 
own  story.  1  do  not  need  to  note  that  various 
political  candidates  are  actually  running 
against  government,  and,  once  more,  espe- 
cially against  the  Congress. 

We  aU  know  this.  The  press  calls  It  a 
"Crisis  of  Confidence."  Tet  I  believe  most  of 
what  Is  «Titten  about  it  Is  superficial  and 
misunderstands  both  its  sources  and  its  po- 
tential cure.  It  Is  bigger  and  more  Important 
than  moet  people  s  aspect. 

In  the  past  few  years  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  travelling  incessantly  around 
the  world.  I  have  talked  with  prime  min- 
isters, political  leaders,  and  parliamentarians 
as  well  as  voters,  in  Britain  and  Holland, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Japan,  Denmark, 
Italy,  Israel,  Singapore,  Canada  and  else- 
where. 

And  the  first  and  most  Important  fact 
about  the  new  p<41tical  crisis  we  find  our- 
selves in  is  that  it  Is  not  an  American  phe- 
nomenon. The  same  prevailing  cynicism  and 
disillusionment  is  present  in  all  these  coun- 
tries. In  all  of  them,  government  is  increas- 
ingly seen  as  Inept,  inefficient,  crisis-ridden, 
over-centralized,  and  above  all,  out  of  touch 
with  the  individual. 

In  all  of  them,  there  Is  the  same  sense  of 
political  paralysis,  the  same  feeling  of  in- 
tellectual exhaustion,  as  the  old  ideas  no 
longer  work.  The  old  Ideologies  of  left  and 
right,  the  old  economic  theories  and  political 
slogans,  from  New  Deallsm  or  Socialism  on 
one  side,  to  lalssez  faire-lsm  on  the  other — 
whether  they  derive  from  Adam  Smith  or 
Karl  Marx  or  Keynes — all  of  them  are  prov- 
ing themselves  obsolete.  In  all  theee  coun- 
tries the  people  seem  waiting,  desperately 
eager,  for  some  fresh  Ideas. 

And  In  all  these  countries,  representational 
iostitutions — parliaments,   diets,   relchstags. 
knessets    and    congresses — are    being   ham- 
mered at  by  new  forces — 
Increasingly  diverse  demands; 
Break  up  of  consensus; 
DlfBctilty  of  forming  coalitions; 
Terms  of  office  so  short  they  Interfere; 
An  accelerated  pace  of  life;  and 
Too  many  decisions  in  too  short  a  time. 
All  this  resulting  in  decisions  made  with- 
out long  range  purpose  or  direction;   con- 
fused priorities  lacking  in  popular  support; 
and  wild  swings  between  paralysis,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  crash  programs  on  the  other. 

POUnCAL   FUTUBZ   SHOCK 

Wliat  we  see  are  the  parliaments  and  con- 
gresses of  the  world  sputtering,  creaking  and 
blowing  their  fuses,  like  over-loaded  com- 
puters. In  short,  suffering  from  political  fu- 
ture shock. 

Why  is  this  happening  now?  And  what  are 
the  common  causes  that  are  creating  similar 
symptoms  in  so  many  different  countries  at 
the  SMne  timer  I  believe  we  cannot  under- 
stand this  parliamentary  or  democratic  crisis 
until  we  understand  that  we  are  in  the  midst 
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of  a  deep  revolution,  and  I  believe  that  only 
a  dramatically  new  political  approach  can 
help  the  VS.  survive  this  revolution. 

What  do  I  mean  by  a  "revolution"?  Not 
traditional — bombs,  guna,  etc.;  not  a  revolu- 
tion of  the  left  or  the  right — a  super-revolu- 
tion that  goes  beyond  these  differences.  A 
dramatically  new  approach  to  the  future  Is 
now  required  because  the  U.S. — along  with 
other  technological  nations — has  reached  the 
end  of  its  industrial  stage  and  U  about  to 
move  into  its  super-lndvistrial  stage  of  de- 
velopment. Economic  strategies,  business 
plans,  social  policies,  designed  for  an  in- 
dustrial society  are  no  longer  effective.  We 
are  entering  Into  the  super-Industrial  revolu- 
tion— a  transition  that  may  bring  changes 
even  deeper  than  those  brotight  by  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution  itself.  And  these  high- 
powered  changes  will  be  compressed  into 
decades  Instead  of  centuries. 

Industrialism  was  a  world-system  based 
on: 

Cheap  raw  materials; 
Non-renewable  fossil  fuel  energy: 
Electro-mechanical  technologies; 
Nuclear  family  s>-stem; 
Mass  education; 
Mass  communication; 
High  urban  concentrations: 
A   predominance   of  employment    in    the 
manufacturing  sector;  and 

Materialist  values  and  growth  ethic. 
What  we  are  witnessing  today  is  the  break 
up  of  the  "System"— not  Capitalist  nor  Com- 
munist, but  the  industrial  system. 

Today  ma.'wlve  changes  are  occurring  at 
very  high  speeds  in  resource  prices,  the  world 
energy  system,  and  the  very  nature  of  tech- 
nology. (We  are  beginning  a  shift  from  the 
old  electro-mechanical  technologies  typical 
of  industrialism,  such  as  rail,  auto,  steel  or 
rubber  production,  to  new  Industries  such 
as  aerospace,  petrochemicals,  electronics  and, 
eventually,  to  ocean  mining,  new  forms  or 
agriculture,  and  industries  based  on  molecu- 
lar biology.)  In  the  family  sj-stem  we  are 
witnessing  a  radical  shift  away  from  the 
nuclear  family  as  the  standard  model  in  so- 
ciety. Even  now  one  out  of  seven  American 
children  Is  raised  in  a  single-parent  house- 
hold; one  out  of  four  in  urban  areas.  More 
and  more  "aggregate  families"  are  cropping 
up  composed  of  intertwined  members  from 
several  divorces. 

Homosexuality  Is  gradtially  a-ssumlng  a 
more  open  role  in  the  society.  Our  cities  are 
becoming  worn  out  and  losing  their  economic 
bases.  The  proportions  of  ttie  work  force  en- 
gaged in  service  and  other  non-manufactur- 
ing functions  has  risen.  We  are  moving  away 
from  simple-minded,  uni-dlmensional  growth 
policies  toward  a  broader  acceptance  of  the 
idea  of  "balanced  growth",  ecologically  and 
socially  responsible  growth. 

THZ  Strpra-INDtrSTRIAI.  Aor 

All  these  taken  together  are  parts  of  a 
world-wide  transformation  and  similar 
changes  are  being  felt  In  most  of  the  in- 
dustrial nations,  not  merely  the  UJ3.  What 
is  happening  is  the  emergence  of  a  new  stage 
of  technological  civilization,  a  Super-indus- 
trial stage.  Tixis  transition  could  take  from 
20  to  50  years,  at  a  guess,  and  it  could,  un- 
less understood  and  planned  for.  result  in 
extreme  turbulence — wars,  insurrections,  se- 
cessionist movements,  riots,  revolutions, 
technological  disasters,  ecological  catas- 
trophea.  military  outbreaks,  nuclear  acci- 
denu  and  the  like. 

The  Industrial  revolution,  which  occurred 
on  a  much  smaller  scale  and  at  much  slower 
and  more  easily  absorbed  rate*  of  change, 
was  accompanied  by  massive  shifts  In  popu- 
lation, starvation.  civU  wars  In  many  coun- 
tries (including  our  own),  the  bieak  up  of 
the  old  family  structures,  and  tremendous 
geo-poUtlcal  changes  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
It   was   also   accompanied   by   a  period   of 
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"Grand  Imperialism"  that  underwxote  eoo- 
nomlc  development  In  the  West  by  eiploiting 
the  people  and  raw  materials  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,  at  the  cost  of  many  ■van. 

What  we  are  seeing,  therefore,  is  a  massive 
global  break  up  of  the  industrial  society  a 
revolution  of  global  proportions.  This  revo- 
lution is  different  from  all  others  In  the 
past,  and  it  has  certain  distinct  character- 
istics that  can  help  us  understand  what  is 
happening  to  u«.  We  do  not  have  time  here 
to  go  into  all  of  them,  but  two  are  of  key 
importance. 

First,  while  industrialism  was  a  society 
based  on  a  uniform,  homogenous  mass  socie- 
ty, super-industrialism  will  be  based  on  a 
diverse,  de-massifled  social  base.  This  means 
we  are  undergoing,  and  wiU  continue  for 
some  time,  to  undergo  a  strong  push  to- 
ward diversity  or  differentiation  resulting  in 
more  different  value  systems,  life  styles,  con- 
stimer  tastes,  economic  problems,  and— po- 
litically speaking — less  consensus.  This  push 
toward  diversity  is  reflected  in  re-ethnlcl- 
zation  of  America,  in  the  growing  demands 
for  regional  autonomy  in  Scotland,  Wales, 
in  Breton  and  Corsica  and  Alsace -Loraine. 
Quebec,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

It  will  mean,  more  and  more,  that  na- 
tional policies  for  the  economy  or  for  social 
welfare.  wiU  have  to  be  de-nationalized  or 
custom  tailored  to  different  needs.  This  files 
in  the  face  of  all  the  old  industrial  wisdom 
that  told  us  it  was  efficient  to  standardize, 
centralize,  and  federalize,  and  It  helps  ex- 
plain why  so  many  people  today  are  demand- 
ing decentralization,  revenue  sharing,  and 
scaling  down  of  high  organizations,  whether 
corporate  or  governmental. 

The  second  feature  of  the  super  industrial 
revolution  that  makes  It  different  from  the 
past  is  the  sheer  speed,  the  accelerated  pace 
at  which  it  is  occurring.  While  the  agricul- 
tural revolution  of  10,000  years  ago  took  mil- 
lenia  to  work  out,  and  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion took  centuries,  the  super-Industrial 
revolution  wUl  complete  Itself,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, in  a  matter  of  decades.  This  means 
that  change  is  squeezed  in  time,  and  that 
more  decisions  are  required  In  shorter  in- 
tervals. This  accounts  for  the  tremendous 
pressure  placed  on  decision  making  bodies 
like  the  Congress,  and  when  we  combine  the 
two  pressures — first  Xor  more  varied  and 
complex  decisions,  and  second  for  faster  de- 
cisions, we  can  see  why  our  traditional  ma- 
chineries are  under  so  much  stress. 
coNGKcss  Movnro  rOBWAXIt 
Congress  has  begun  to  adapt  to  these 
changes.  More  than  most  parliamentary 
bodies,  I  think.  It  has  l>egun  to  make  some 
Important  and  imaginative  Internal  changes 
to  prepare  Itself  to  cope  better  with  the  fu- 
ture. The  creation  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  with  iU  mandate  to  look  at 
the  future  implications  of  today's  budgetary 
decisions,  is  a  key  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

The  creation  of  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment,  and  the  passage  in  the  House  of 
the  "Foresight"  provision  originally  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Culver,  which  requires  all 
standing  committees  except  Appropriations 
and  Budget  to  engage  not  only  in  oversight, 
but  in  foresight  activities,  are  evidences  of 
imaginative  and  healthy  change. 

But  the  problems,  of  course,  go  far  be- 
yond internal  changes  in  the  structure  of 
the  Congress  Itself.  They  involve  the  design 
of  new  social  and  political  strategies  for  the 
country.  And  in  this  connection.  I  l)elieve 
we  had  better  listen  closely  to  what  the 
people  are  telling  us. 

If  we  want  to  pre\-ent  violence,  and  to 
make  the  passage  to  superindustrlalism  a 
rational  one,  we  had  better  listen  closely  to 
the  messages  being  sent  us  by  the  citizens  of 
this  country.  I  believe  that  if  we  cut  through 
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the  static  and  the  slogans,  we  will  find  two 
themes  being  voiced. 

First,  a  sense  of  having  lost  the  future,  a 
sense  that  the  American  future  Is  being 
stolen,  dribbled  and  bumbled  away  by  a  gov- 
ernment that  does  not  plan  for  the  long 
range,  does  not  know  how  to  plan.  Is  afraid 
to  talk  about  the  need  for  long-range  pXan- 
ning,  and  is  therefore  out-planned  at  every 
step  by  major  corporations  who  are  staking 
out  pieces  of  the  future  for  themselves,  as 
well  as  by  foreign  nations  who  are  doing  the 
same  on  a  global  scale. 

FaUure  to  look  at  America's  current  eco- 
nomic and  poUUeal  crisis  in  terms  of  the 
next  25-50  years  is  costing  us  unmeasurabto 
billions  of  dollars  In  lost  economic  and  ao- 
clal  opportunities,  and  Is  leading  us  toward 
technological  and  military  p^lcies  that 
threaten  the  survival  of  the  entire  planet. 
Worse  yet,  we  have  no  Image,  no  vision  of 
the  future.  I  believe  Americans  are  starving 
for  a  picture  of  what  a  super-Industrial 
America,  an  America  2000,  an  America  worth 
living  in  and  for,  might  look  like. 
rsoFu:  msTKTTST  leaders 

Second,  a  total  mistrust  of  politicians,  bu- 
reaucrats, and  experts  to  do  our  planning 
for  us.  On  one  side  are  those  who  say  that 
society  has  become  so  complicated  no  ordi- 
nary citizen,  no  worker  or  farmer  or  house- 
wife can  be  trusted  to  make  a  sensible  deci- 
sion al>out  the  kinds  of  issues  that  dally 
confront  the  government.  They  say  that  wo 
must  permit  these  decisions  to  be  made  by 
experts,  or  by  political  leaders  advised  by 
experts.  They  telleve  that  planning — ^If  It 
should  be  done  at  all  by  govenunent — should 
be  the  work  of  men  and  women  equipped 
with  Fhds  and  capable  of  dealing  with  In- 
put-output coefficients  and  cross  impact 
matrices.  The  future,  in  this  view.  Is  too  Im- 
portant to  be  left  to  the  people. 

This  view  IB  violently  countered  today  by 
a  growing  antl-lntellectualism  and  anti- 
expertism.  Various  candidates  can  be  heard 
Inveighing  against  "pointy  beaded  bureau- 
crats" and  everywhere  people  feel  they  have 
been  let  down  or  betrayed  by  speclallsta, 
experts,  academics,  civil  servants,  and  above 
all.  the  politicians  who  hire  them.  ThU  at- 
titude is  expressed  from  the  national  right 
down  to  the  local  level.  The  day  when  citi- 
zens were  prepared  to  "leave  It  to  the  ex- 
perts" is  now  past. 

Note  that  both  these  messages  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  political  parties  as  such,  or 
with  conventional  politics.  Note  that  these 
messages  are  coming  from  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  left-right  spectrum,  and  that 
left-right  labelling  itself  is  losing  Its  mean- 
ing. 

The  reason  these  Issues  cut  across  our  con- 
ventional political  programs  and  parties  and 
Slogans.  Is  that  they  do  not  deal  with  this 
or  that  program,  this  or  that  budget.  These 
complaints  cut  across  all  the  lines  because 
they  are  directed  not  at  specific  programs, 
but  at  the  very  process  of  governmental  de- 
cision-making itself.  They  represent  the 
politics  of  process  and  they  thus  strike  at 
the  very  roots  of  our  obsolete  Institutions. 

Becaiise  these  two  themes  are  so  funda- 
mental, and  becatise  they  address  themselves 
so  directly  to  the  future  of  democracy  itself, 
they  point  to  a  wholly  novel  strategy  for  to- 
morrow. 

Once  we  see  that  the  changes  occurring  In 
the  U.S.  today  are  part  of  a  larger  transi- 
tion from  the  old  industrial  society  to  the 
new  super-Industrial  society,  we  can  develop 
criteria  for  making  many  of  the  long-range 
decisions  facing  as.  Seeing  the  large  pic- 
ture helps  us  understand  its  parts. 

Simviltaneously.  the  politics  of  process 
can  help  us  create  a  new  relationship  be- 
tween government  and  the  people,  betireen 
elected  representatives  and  the  voters  In 
every  state  and  every  district.  It  luggests 
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a  way  to  reconnect  the  people  to  the  political 
system.  It  is  this  that  I  call  the  strategy  of 
Anticipatory  Democracy. 

VVZ  KKBI  TO  ANTICIFATX 

We  need  to  devote  far  greater  energies  to 
anticipating,  forecasting,  analyzing  and  ap- 
praising alternative  futures.  But  we  also 
need  to  find  ways  of  Involving  ordinary  cltl- 
Eens  In  the  process  of  setting  long-range 
priorities. 

If  we  are  to  cope  with  these  massive,  indeed 
earth-shaking  shifts  and  changes  in  the  years 
ahead,  we  will  need  a  new  fusion  of  expertise 
with  democratic  social  control,  a  combina- 
tion of  specialists  with  ttielr  ability  to  see 
deep  into  a  problem,  and  of  ordinary  citizens, 
with  their  skepticism  and  ability  to  see 
around  the  outer  edges  of  problems. 

What  we  will  need  is  planning — ^but  of 
a  kind  no  nation  has  as  yet  used.  Planning 
that  Is  not  the  work  of  central  office  bureau- 
crats, with  their  master  plans  and  their 
Ignorance  of  the  micro-details  of  everyday 
life.  Planning  that  Is  not  top  down.  Planning 
that  does  not  stifle  the  originality,  energy. 
Intelligence  and  Innovative  drive  of  ordinary 
people,  but  rather  incorporates  those  q\iall- 
ties. 

Until  now  the  only  examples  of  govern- 
ment planning  we  have  seen,  have  been,  by 
and  large,  elitist,  technocratic,  arrogant — 
and  dangeroiis.  Apart  from  which,  they  have 
not  even  been  successful  examples. 

Having  seen  how  governments  elsewhere 
have  planned  or  are  planning  upon  them,  we 
recognize  that  there  are  serious  dangers  In 
the  planning  process.  We  need  only  to  look 
around  to  see  that  in  most  cases  the  plan- 
ning we  have  seen  has  tended  to  centralize 
power,  to  create  vast  new  bureaucracies,  to 
Interfere  with  the  self-regulating  capacity 
of  market  economies,  to  create  new  elites  of 
planners.  What  is  more,  we  see  that  central 
planning  often  amplifies  error,  rather  than 
eliminates  It.  We  have  learned  that  bringing 
the  best  brain-power  together  with  com- 
puters and  aophlstlcated  models  is  no  guar- 
antee that  the  goals  pursued  will  be  either 
sensible  or  democratic.  We  have  also  seen, 
at  Its  worst,  the  ways  in  which  centralized, 
top-down  economic  planning  of  the  type 
characteristic  in  industrial  societies  has  gone 
hand  In  hand  with  totalitarian  politics. 

None  of  this,  however,  means  that  we  can 
proceed  as  we  have  been  doing.  We  are  not 
trapped  between  planless  democracy  on  the 
one  hand  or  planned  tyranny  on  the  other. 
This  elther-or  dichotomy  is  a  false  one.  For, 
as  futurists  often  emphasize,  we  have  many 
unexamined  alternatives  available  to  us.  One 
of  these  alternatives  Is  to  use  our  political 
will  and  creative  abilities  to  Invent  a  com- 
pletely new  kind  of  planning — ^planning 
attuned  not  to  the  centralist,  bureaucratic 
needs  of  industrial  society,  but  to  a  decen- 
tralist,  participatory  Super-Industrial  soci- 
ety, planning  that  involves  ordinary  people 
In  setting  the  goals  of  the  system. 

It  Is  true  we  do  not  yet  know  how  to  do 
this.  But  it  is  also  true  that  we  have,  right 
now,  a  number  of  highly  significant  experi- 
ments going  on  in  the  United  States,  pioneer 
projects  that  suggest  practical  models  that 
could  be  applied  In  every  congressional  dis- 
trict, every  state,  and,  with  many  modifica- 
tions, of  course,  at  the  level  of  the  nation 
ItseU. 

We  are  on  the  edge  of  Inventing  alterna- 
tives to  the  old  style,  top-down  authoritarian 
planning.  In  Iowa,  at  the  prodding  of  Senator 
Culver,  and  imder  the  leadership  of  Governor 
Bay — a  Democratic  Senator  and  a  Republican 
Governor — some  35,000  to  60,000  citizens 
meeting  In  1600-1800  local  meetings  began 
to  ask  serious  questions  about  the  long 
range  future  of  their  state.  What  should 
the  urban  \irban  rural  mix  be  like  In  the 
year  2000?  What  proportion  of  the  economy 
should  be  industry,  as  agulnst  agriculture? 
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What  about  transportation,  health,  schools, 
ecology?  What  goals  should  the  state  pursue 
In  the  intervening  yean?  What  priorities  are 
most  important? 

The  result  of  this  "para-poUttcal"  program 
has  been  the  growth  of  a  new  constttoency 
for  the  future — a  constituency  that  recog- 
nizes how  difficult  the  long  range  problems 
are.  how  painful  the  tradeoffs  wlU  have  to 
be,  and  which  has  exaoUned  a  wide  range 
of  options.  This  constituency.  I  believe,  ad- 
vanced a  House  Member  of  one  party  to  the 
Senate  and  simultaneously  reelected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  other  party  to  the  governorship. 

STATES   EXPEKIMZNTINC 

There  are  now  perhaps  20  different  states 
experimenting  with  one  or  another  form  of 
this,  and  uncoimted  cities.  What  Is  hap- 
pening is  a  true  social  experiment.  In  Wash- 
ington state,  a  more  elaborate  program  has 
been  develc^>ed  spanning  several  years,  utiliz- 
ing every  form  of  media,  and  involving  thous- 
ands of  citizens.  The  projects  are  not  a  pana- 
cea. There  are  many  problems.  I  promised 
no  magic  formula.  But  I  do  see  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  way  to  think  about  priorities, 
long-range  goal-setting  and  citizen  involve- 
ment. 

I  can  summarize  simply.  We  are  embarked 
on  a  dangerous,  difficult,  revolutionary  tran- 
sition to  a  new  form  of  society.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve our  democracy  can  survive  unless  It 
learns  to  anticipate  and  channel  change.  And 
I  do  not  believe  It  can  any  longer  do  so 
without  the  active,  energetic  participation  of 
millions  of  Americans.  We  need  to  anticipate. 
We  need  to  assure  that  the  very  process  of 
anticipation  is  carried  out  in  a  democratic 
fashion.  In  short,  we  must  not  only  practice, 
we  must  become  an  anticipatory  democracy. 


PRESIDENT  BORDABERRY'S  MES- 
SAGE FOR  AMERICANS  FROM 
URUGUAY 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1976 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  Latin  American  na- 
tions which  has  defeated  a  determined 
Communist  terror  campaign  and  shaken 
off  this  essentially  foreign  aggression  Is 
Uruguay. 

The  Washington  Star,  on  February  22, 
1976,  published  a  statement  by  Uruguay- 
an President  Juan  Bordaberry,  a  por- 
tion of  which,  I  believe,  merits  special 
attention.  President  Bordaberry  Is  the 
leader  of  a  nation  and  society  which 
realized  its  danger  and  acted  in  time. 
Naturally,  he  Is  traduced  for  this  by  the 
Communists  and  their  innumerable 
Western  allies  in  the  media  and  else- 
where. The  Washington  Star  deserves 
credit  for  publishing  what  President 
Bordaberry  has  to  say.  rather  than  pre- 
senting us  with  opinionated  inteiiJreta- 
tions,  in  the  usual  manner  of  present- 
day  "journalism." 

President   Bordaberrt's    Message 

MoNTEvmEO. — ^Pew  can  doubt  today  that 
the  world  is  engaged  In  a  "third  world  war." 
The  communist  empire  is  expanding  without 
cease,  more  nations  are  falling  under  its 
aegis,  and  new  fronts  are  being  opened  for 
its  advance.  Its  expansion  Is  not  bloodless; 
on  the  contrary,  millions  of  men  have  died  in 
various  forms  of  combat  since  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War.  Almost  every  day  the 
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news  brings  us  trtglo  pictures  of  destitute 
women  and  obUdren  and  some  even  more 
trmglo  cmes  of  children  armed  with  machine 
guns. 

Nevertheless,  the  world  Is  formally  at  peace 
or,  rather,  it  Is  not  formally  at  war.  It  Is 
not  trtie  that  the  risk  of  a  nuclear  catas- 
trophe has  balanced  and  neutralized  the 
chances  of  the  great  powers.  It  has  substan- 
tially increased  the  possibilities  for  com- 
munlsrt  Impertallsm,  as  It  has  saved  the  latter 
from  having  to  face  the  reaction  to  Its  ad- 
▼anoM  by  a  universal  conflagration.  What 
conqueror  in  history  ever  had  such  a  guar- 
antee? 

The  first  thing  it  does  Ls  to  hoist  au  attrac- 
tive banner:  against  imperialism,  colonialism 
or  now  neocolonialism,  racism,  or  for  the 
self-determination  of  peoples.  Such  noble  ob- 
jectives have  the  virtue  of  paralyzing  any 
reaction,  of  weakening  any  possibility  of  con- 
frontation, as  no  one  would  dare  to  speak  out 
against  them.  Protected  by  such  effective 
armor,  It  Joins  battle,  now  making  \ise  of  all 
of  the  conventional  means. 

A  KATTTaX  OnCOCRACT  SKACTS 

In  mature  democracies  like  Uruguay,  such 
banners  are  not  suitable.  In  these  cases,  then. 
It  incltles  the  class  struggle,  promotes  social 
agitation,  weakens  the  moral  values  of  the 
society  and,  finally,  unleashes  the  armed 
struggle.  But  always  formally  at  peace. 

When,  as  In  our  case,  the  reaction  finally 
occurs,  communism  transforms  itself  into  the 
leading  defender  of  the  democratic  system 
and  Its  freedoms.  And,  what  is  worse,  It  turns 
to  its  own  lase  the  guarantees  which  a  denu>c- 
racy  g^rants  and  the  freedonw  whose  enjoy- 
ment a  democracy  permits.  Ovu*  experience 
has  allowed  us  to  keep  the  essential  and  ac- 
cessory freedoms.  Among  the  former  are  the 
Inherent  rights  of  the  human  person:  liberty, 
life,  personal  honor,  the  family,  work  and 
trade,  property.  The  latter  group.  In  contrast, 
includes  the  generally  collective  rights:  as- 
sembly, association,  press,  which  can  be  en- 
Joyed  as  a  consequence  of  one  of  the  individ- 
ual freedoms,  the  freedom  of  expression  and 
of  belief,  but  which  shotild  not,  in  the  end, 
be  the  means  for  installing  a  regime  in  which 
such  freedom  shall  no  longer  exist. 

Although  It  seems  impossible.  In  Uruguay 
the  Tupamaro  guerrillas  used  the  press  to  Is- 
sue public  communiques.  In  some  cases  it 
was  a  matter  of  newspapers  which  belonged 
to  International  communism.  In  others,  the 
threat  of  reprisals.  In  others,  finally,  the 
typical  newspaperman's  desire  for  news.  The 
government  of  that  time  had  to  prohibit  the 
publication  of  those  communiques,  and  it 
must  seem  even  more  Incredible  that  because 
of  this  Uruguay  was  accused  of  violating 
freedom  of  the  press. 

When  the  armed  forces  finally  assumed 
their  role  of  the  military  defense  of  the  na- 
tion, facing  a  clearly  external  aggression, 
they  encountered  their  first  difficulty:  they 
had  to  wage  a  war  In  a  country  which  was 
formally  at  peace.  Every  action  they  took, 
which  under  other  circumstances  would  have 
been  natural  for  them,  was  Judged  as  if  they 
were  chasing  automobile  thieves  or  bank 
robbers. 

In  Uruguay,  Communist  aggression  has 
been  defeated.  Peace  has  been  re-established; 
the  economy  Is  recovering;  unemployment 
decreases  despite  the  world  crisis  which  so 
deeply  affects  us;  the  country  takes  on  again 
its  features  of  an  advanced  society;  the  citi- 
zens no  longer  fear  kidnaping,  bombings  or 
murder. 

Democracy,  as  a  way  of  life,  comes  again 
into  full  force.  But  not,  however,  as  a  tradi- 
tional form  of  government,  since  it  viras  used 
by  communism  and  would  certainly  be  used 
by  it  again.  We  cannot  lower  our  guard,  be- 
cause we  know  that  the  war  continues  on 
other  fronts  and  that  as  soon  as  the  situa- 
tion of  our  own  front  were  propitious  it 
would  be  opened.  So  it  Is  now,  astonishingly 
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enough,  that  we  are  attacked  by  the  free 
world  because,  although  we  re^>ect  and  de- 
fend the  essence  of  democracy,  we  do  not 
agree  to  sacrifice  ourselves  for  the  sake  of  its 
external  forms,  which  the  enemy  of  the  West 
has  notoriously  utilized.  But/Westem  civil- 
ization Is  similarly  on  all  fronts  a  prisoner  of 
forms,  a  slave  to  its  own  mylms,  and  does  not 
succeed  In  defending  Itself.  But  we  hope  that 
our  solitary  struggle  wUl  at  least  be  re- 
q>ected. 


CONVENTION    OF    NATO    NATIONS 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25.  1976 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  UieJElDUse 
Conunittee  on  International  Relathins 
today  approved  on  voice  vote  a  resolu- 
tion that  Members,  myself  included, 
have  sponsored  to  establish  an  18-mem- 
ber  U.S.  delegation  authorized  to  or- 
ganize a  convention  of  NATO  nations. 

The  purpose  of  this  convention  would 
be  to  explore  ways  to  establish  "more 
effective  unity  based  on  Federal  or  other 
democratic  principles." 

The  resolution  is  Inspired  by  two  main 
factors:  First,  the  realization  that  sev- 
eral critical  problems — like  restraint  on 
Soviet  military  expansion  and  interven- 
tion— are  too  big  to  be  satisfactorily 
managed  by  any  single  nation,  even  one 
as  large  and  resourceful  as  the  United 
States,  and  second,  the  knowledge  that 
no  existing  international  institution — 
not  even  NATO— Is  adequate  for  the  full 
range  of  challenges  we  face. 

We  realize  as  well  how  difficult  it  has 
become  to  generate  the  internal  resolve 
necessary  for  fulfilling  our  many  inter- 
national responsibilities.  Some  believe  we 
are  beset  by  a  mood  of  isolationism.  I 
think  the  problem  is,  more  accurately, 
our  sense  of  isolation.  It  must  seem  un- 
natural to  some  that  such  heavy 
burdens  have  to  remain  indefinitely  the 
responsibility  of  one  country — the  United 
States.  Greater  transatlantic  coordina- 
tion with  respect  to  fundamental  inter- 
national goals  and  policies  Is  indispens- 
able to  a  shoring  up  of  our  own  will  and 
spirit  in  the  years  ahead. 

Finally,  the  massive  complexities  of 
modem  international  life  will  yield  only 
to  a  concerned  assault  by  all  of  the  in- 
dustrialized democracies.  On  matters  of 
environmental  protection,  resource  de- 
velopment, nuclear  proliferation,  and  in- 
ternational trade  and  monetary  policy 
our  fates  are  boimd  up  tightly  together. 
A  failure  to  solve  any  one  may  Imperil 
our  very  existence.  Fragmentation  will 
lead  only  to  frustration ;  cooperation,  on 
the  other  hand,  can  lead  to  control.  Un- 
fortunately, as  Raymond  Aron  recently 
noted.  "Interdependence  is  not  of  Itself 
sufficient  to  create  awareness  of  solidar- 
ity on  the  political  level."  So  we  must  be- 
gin with  a  political  initiative  like  the  At- 
lantic Convention. 

This  measure  will  hopefully  soon  be  be- 
fore the  entire  House  of  Representatives. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
initiative  in  light  of  the  gradual  ero- 
sion of  our  once  vibrant  European  Se- 
curity structure. 
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I  enclose  for  the  Members'  considera- 
tion thoughtful  communications  that 
have  been  sent  to  me  by  three  eminent 
Americans,  each  particularly  well  quali- 
fied to  speak  to  the  Atlantic  Convention 
Resolution : 

Februabt  24.  1976. 
Hon.  Paiti.  Findlet. 
Was/i<niirton,  DX!. 

At  a  time  when  Soviet  worldwide  military 
capabilities  are  steadUy  growing  and  western 
perceptions  of  defense  needs  are  anesthetized 
by  so  called  "Detente",  and  when  growing 
econonUc  interdependence  means  that  events 
overseas  have  major  Impact  upon  American 
prosperity,  business.  Jobs  and  cost  of  living, 
much  closer  cooperation  between  our  NATO 
Nations  is  increasingly  necessary.  Inactment 
of     HJR     606-810     should     provide     major 
ImpetiM  toward  truly  effective  cooperation. 
Theodokx  C.  Achuxes. 
Ambassador   of   the    United    State* 
{Retired). 

Fkbkvabt  23,  1976. 
Paul  Fimolet. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Waxhington,  D.C. 

As  a  United  States  delegate  to  the  Atlantic 
Convention  of  NATO  Nations  In  Parts  In 
January  1962, 1  strongly  urge  you  to  vote  out 
of  Ccmmlttee  HJR606.  a  Joint  Resolution  to 
call  a  new  Atlantic  Convention. 

Yova  action  would  signify  understanding 
that  there  are  acute  problems  which  can  no 
longer  be  solved  by  the  United  States  acting 
alone  but  only  in  close  concert  with  other 
like  minded  North  AtlanUc  allies.  This  will 
require  consultation  which  Is  continuous  and 
automatic  and  an  upgrading  of  existing  in- 
stitutions or  new  institutions  to  provide  ade- 
quate representation  to  each  ally. 

New  institutions  are  unlikely  to  be  created 
until  the  pain  has  become  Intense,  as  a 
result  of  43  years  of  inflating  at  home  and 
defeats  in  four  "Wars  of  National  Liberation" 
abroad.  The  period  of  acute  stress  may  begin 
for  the  United  States  sooner  rather  than 
later. 

Would  it  not  be  an  act  of  prudence  and 
statesmanship,  therefore,  to  have  in  being 
during  the  period  ahead  a  group  of  outstand- 
ing Atlantic  citizens  who  could  recommend 
new,  creative  solutions  to  their  respective 
governments? 

Adolph  W.  ScHMmr. 
US.  Ambassador  to  Canada. 

Decembkk  22,  1975. 
Hon.  Papi.    Findlky, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Rayburn  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Finoley:  Many  thanks  for  your 
letter  of  December  8th.  enclosing  a  copy  of 
your  Atlantic  Convention  Resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  606)  together  with  the  text  of  yoiu  re- 
marks before  a  delegation  of  the  European 
Parliament  on  October  25th.  I  greatly  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  read  and  study 
these  documents. 

It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  express  my  firm 
endorsement  and  support  for  the  Atlantic 
Convention  Resolution.  The  action  pro- 
posed— aimed  at  exploring  the  possibility  of 
agreement  on  a  declared  goal  of  greater  unity 
for  the  NATO  nations — is  a  constructive  and 
timely  initiative.  In  nearly  twenty-five  years 
of  association  with  NATO — culminating  in 
my  five  and  a  half  years  of  service  as 
SACEUR — I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
strength  and  sense  of  purpose  that  each 
coember  nation,  our  own  included,  draws 
from  the  unity  of  the  alliance,  and  from  its 
collective  efforts  in  behalf  of  peace,  security 
and  freedom.  The  importance  of  this  co- 
hesive force  and  the  benefits  it  affords  was 
such  that  throughout  my  tenure  of  com- 
mand I  made  solidarity  one  of  the  prime 
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working  objectives  of  the  Integrated  military 
command  for  which  I  was  lesponslble. 

Where  unity  has  prevailed,  the  alllaDce  has 
succeeded — 1«  the  benefit  of  Its  members — 
as  in  the  achievement  of  a  quarter-century  of 
peace  in  Bunipe.  Where  unity  has  been 
lacking,  or  disputes  and  dlTlsfona  have  oc- 
curred— as  In  the  tragic  events  in  Cyprus — 
the  alliance  and  its  members  have  suffered. 

A  renewed,  more  far-ieachlng  commit- 
ment to  unity  and  solidarity,  based  upon 
carefully-studied  principles  reflecting  and 
mmnlnatLng  the  common  Interests  of  the 
member-nations,  should  Impart  a  new  meas- 
ure of  purpose  and  vigor  to  the  Alliance.  I 
wish  you  well  in  your  effects,  and  will  follow 
with  interest  the  progress  of  your  proposal. 

With  personal  regards,  and  cordial  greet- 
ings for  the  Ohristmas  season. 
Sincerely, 

Andssw  J.  OooDPAsm, 
a^neral.  UB.  Army  {Ret.). 
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EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  TO 
VETERANS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

or  KKW  TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25.  1978 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  a  bill  that  extends  the  fol- 
lowing educational  assistance  to  veter- 
ans: First,  a  veteran  who  has  served  18 
monthis  are  more  on  active  duty  shall  re- 
ceive 54  months  of  educational  assistance 
and,  if  he  chooses,  to  attend  graduate 
school  or  initiate  an  educaticHi  program 
in  a  professional  schooL  Second,  time 
limitations  for  completing  a  program  oS. 
education  are  ellmbiated  and  any  en- 
titlement to  educational  assistance  re- 
mains available  to  the  veteran  until  the 
benefit  has  been  used-  Finally,  educa- 
tional assistance  is  granted  to  veterans 
of  World  War  IL  the  Korean  conflict,  or 
the  Vietnam  era  whose  entitlement  to 
educational  assistance  terminated  before 
enactment  of  this  measure  wlttiout  the 
veteran  availing  himself  of  the  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  thrust  of  this  meas- 
ure is  to  provide  educational  assistance 
to  veterans — ^men  and  women  who  have 
bravely  sacrificed  so  much  for  our  coim- 
try — without  constricting  it  within  the 
10-year  time  limitation  of  Public  Law 
93-337.  In  my  opinion,  the  issue  turns 
on  the  nature  of  and  opportunity  for 
educational  assistance,  not  on  when  the 
benefit  is  utilized. 

We  should  not  permit  time  limitations 
to  govern  the  Issue,  to  cloud  our  thinking, 
or  to  obscure  our  reasons  for  enacting 
veterans'  educational  benefits.  Our  pri- 
mary purpose  should  be  to  provide  vet- 
erans with  an  opportunity  to  obtain  edu- 
cational assistance  to  make  up  for  tlieir 
years  of  service.  When  the  benefit  is  to 
be  exercised  should  remain  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  veteran  who  knows  best  when 
he  can  avail  himself  of  educatioaal  as- 
sistance. To  drciunscrlbe  educationAl 
assistance  by  a  time  restraint,  denies  the 
veteran  an  important  ancillary  benefit, 
namely,  the  opportunity  to  pick  and 
choose  when  it  is  most  feasible  for  tak- 
ing advantage  of  such  assistance. 
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For  majiy  veterans,  opportunl^  and 
circumstances  preclude  taking  advantage 
of  the  educational  assistance  within  the 
specified  10-year  time  UnUt:  Thue  is  the 
family  to  raise  and  support,  the  career 
to  start  and  develop,  and  occupational 
circumstances  may  preclude  using  the 
benefit  within  the  prescribed  time  limit. 
There  may  also  be  situations  when  the 
veteran  decides  to  change  his  profession, 
or  enter  a  new  career,  or  go  on  to  college 
after  the  children  have  entered  the  adult 
world. 

What  better  opportunity,  Mr.  %>eaker, 
than  at  that  moment  for  the  veto^n  to 
exercise  the  benefit,  when  he  can  select 
the  occasion  when  it  is  most  advanta- 
geous for  him  to  avail  tilmself  of  the 
benefit  After  all.  It  is  the  educational 
assistance  that  we  are  seeking  to  provide, 
not  the  time  frame  within  which  it  must 
be  exercised,  that  is  so  crucial  to  the 
vetoan's  personal  and  professional  de- 
velopment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation  and  I  Insert  the 
full  text  of  this  measure  at  this  point  In 
the  Record: 

HJL  1820 
A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
in  order  to  entitle  veterans  to  54  months  of 
educational  assistance  for  all  educational 
programs  under  chapter  84  of  such  title,  to 
eliminate  the  time  limitation  within  which 
educational  assistance  must  be  used,  and 
to  restore  on  behalf  of  certain  veterans 
educatlcmal  assistance  benefits  previously 
terminated. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chapter 
34  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  amending  the  second  sentence  of 
section  1661(a)  to  read  as  follows:  "If  an  eli- 
gible veteran  has  served  a  period  of  18 
months  or  more  on  active  duty  after  January 
31,  1965,  and  has  been  released  from  such 
service  under  conditions  that  would  satisfy 
his  active  duty  obligation,  he  shaU  be  en- 
titled to  educational  assistance  under  this 
cha|>ter  for  a  period  of  54  months  (or  the 
equivalent  thereof  In  part-time  educational 
assistance) ."; 

(2)  by  amending  section  1661(c)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(c)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b) 
and  in  subchapters  V  and  VI  of  this  chapter, 
no  eligible  veteran  shall  receive  educational 
assistance  under  this  chapter  In  excess  of  64 
months.": 

(3)  by  amending  section  1662  to  read  as 
follows: 

"i  1662.  Entltleme       <<vallable  until  used 

"Any  entitlement  x>  educational  assist- 
ance under  this  chapter  shall  remain  avaU- 
able  to  the  veteran  until  such  time  as  It  Is 
used.":  and 

(4)  by  amending  the  table  ot  sections 
thereof  by  striking  out 

"1661.  Time    limitations    for    completing    a 

program  of  education." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1661.  Entitlement  available  until  used." 

Sec.  2.  Section  1795  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"forty-eight  months"  and  Inserting  "64 
months". 

Sac.  8.  Notwithstanding  any  provisions  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  or  any  other 
law,  eligibility  for  educational  assistance  un- 
der chapter  34  of  such  title  ts  hereby  granted 
to  any  veteran  of  World  War  U,  the  Korean 
conflict,  ot  the  Vietnam  era  who 
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.  (1)  was  entitled  to  educational  assistance 
under  any  law  administered  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  as  a  result  of  active  service 
dtiring  sach  war.  conflict  or  era;  axul 

(2)  whose  entitlement  thereto  terminated 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
without  the  veteran  concerned  availing  him- 
self, or  only  In  part  using,  any  such  assist- 
ance. 

(b)  The  number  of  months  of  entitlement 
to  educational  assistance  which  is  granted  to 
Any  veteran  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, which  number  diall  be  determined  by 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  shaU 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  eq\ilvalent  to  the  en- 
titlement to  education  assistance  to  which 
such  veteran  was  entitled  at  the  time  such 
previous  entitlement  terminated. 

(c)  The  Administrator  ot  Veterans*  Affairs 
shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  are  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion. 


WHALE  WAR  RAGES  IN  CALIFORNIA 
HAMLET 

i^.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

or  CAuroKMXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25.  1976 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  a 
recent  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  regarding  the  concern 
of  my  constituents  over  the  killing  of 
whales  off  the  coast  of  California. 

Residents  of  Mendocino  have  banded 
together  in  a  sincere  and  gallant  effort 
to  insure  the  protection  of  this  valuab!e 
species.  BjTd  Baker,  with  whom  I  re- 
cently met  to  discuss  this  issue,  is  the 
force  behind  the  battle.  I  was  personally 
impressed  with  his  knowledge  of  the 
California  gray  whale  and  his  dedica- 
tion to  its  preservation. 

The  expressed  concern  of  Mr.  Baker 
is  very  genuine  and  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  read  the  article  aad  use  your  great  in- 
fluence to  bring  the  necessary  pressures 
on  the  Russian  and  Japanese  to  help  us 
"save  our  whales." 
[Rom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  9,  1976] 
Whaue  War  Rages  m  Caufornia  Hamlet 
(By  Diane  Curtis) 

Mendocino,  Calif.,  Feb.  8. — "Greetings 
Russian  whalers,"  the  voice  purrs  in  Russian 
over  the  gentle  strain  of  balalaika.  "Tills  is 
Oktobrtana  sending  music  to  you  frcHn  Men- 
docino, the  former  Imperial  Russian  colony 
in  California. 

"It  is  immoral  to  kill  whales  because  the 
whales  no  longer  have  a  chance.  Leave  your 
ship,  stop  the  killing.  We  will  feed  and  shelter 
you  and  take  care  of  you.  We  will  ask  Con- 
gress to  pass  a  law  to  make  you  American  '' 
citizens." 

"Oktobriana,"  also  known  as  Mendocino 
Rose  In  this  picttiresque  coastal  community 
of  1,100  located  160  mUes  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  Just  one  weapon  in  what  has  been 
dubbed  the  Mendocino  Whale  War. 

"Oktobriana,"  whose  name  translates  as 
"Spirit  of  the  October  Revolution,"  broad- 
casts her  message  three  times  a  week  but  the 
community's  seriousness  about  ending  the 
whale  killing  Is  evident  daUy. 

"No  More  Sakl  Until  Japan  Stoi>8  Calling 
Whales,"  said  a  hand-lettered  sign  over  an 
empty  shelf  in  Jim's  Spazek's  liquor  store. 

"Stop  the  Whale  Killing,"  reads  a  poster 
In  what  has  become  known  as  the  Whale 
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Hoom  In  the  r««r  of  Jim  Coupe's  delicatessen. 
Coupe  has  stoppsd  selling  Japanese  beer. 

"Boycott  and  glrlcott  Japanese  goods,"  ei- 
horts  one  of  many  band-painted  posters, 
petitions  and  letters  adorning  halls  and  walls 
of  the  Mendocino  Grammar  School. 

"Kill  flies,  not  whales,"  Is  the  message  on 
a  fly  swatter  manufactured  by  John  Bear, 
head  of  a  local  ad  agency  who  has  refused 
two  lucrative  Datsun  accounts. 

The  force  behind  the  battle  is  a  barrel- 
chested,  62-year-old  wood  sculptor,  Byrd 
Baker.  Baker  began  his  fight  against  the 
whalers  In  June  when,  standing  on  shore,  he 
spotted  a  Soviet  whaling  factory  and  process- 
ing ship  off  the  craggy  headlands  of  Men- 
docino. 

"Alongside  the  factory  ship  were  five  killer 
ships  with  a  gigantic  cannon  on  the  bow. 
Prom  that  they  flre  a  350-pound  harpoon, 
which  has  a  huge  explosive  head,  and  they 
aim  It  at  those  baby  whales  and  it  blows 
their  heart  and  their  lungs  and  their  bodies 
apart,"  he  said. 

Baker  said  that  he  watched  the  killing 
of  a  baby  whale  and  then  the  killing  of  its 
mother  and  father  who  were  lured  to  the 
ship  by  the  death  of  the  infant. 

Many  Mendocino  residents  have  long  en- 
Joyed  watching  the  whales,  who  make  their 
annual  pilgrimage  to  warm  water  in  the 
winter  and  turn  north  in  late  spring,  passing 
near  the  community  on  both  trips. 

"It's  magic.  How  can  I  explain  magic?" 
asks  Baker. 

"I  love  the  whales,"  said  J.  D.  Mayhew.  an 
artist  who  donated  the  proceeds  from  sale* 
of  a  serigraph  of  two  whales  to  send  Baker 
to  the  Midwest  In  November  for  a  conference 
on  whaling.  "Uke  Byrd,  I  feel  that  they  have 
a  mystique  and  can  communicate  with  you." 

Others  emphasize  the  whales'  intel- 
ligence— pointing  to  studies  that  show 
whales'  brains  are  larger  than  humans' — 
the  whales'  good-naturedness,  and  the  fact 
that  whales  face  extinction. 

The  California  gray  whale  has  come  under 
the  protection  of  the  International  Whaling 
Commission,  which  has  declared  a  morato- 
rium on  hunting  it. 

The  commission  puts  yearly  quotas  on 
.sperm  and  orca  whales,  which  are  hunted 
along  the  West  Coast.  A  number  of  Mendo- 
cino residents,  however,  think  the  gray 
whales  also  are  still  being  harpooned. 

"The  IWC  is  not  doing  enough.  I  dont 
believe  we  need  to  kill  any  whales,"  said 
Coupe. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  Japan  harvest  about 
85  per  cent  of  the  estimated  40.000  whalee 
killed  yearly,  according  to  the  Animal  Wel- 
fare Institute  of  Washington.  Accordingly, 
Mendocino  residents  have  focu.sed  their  pro- 
tests on  boycotting  Japanese  goods  and 
broeulcastlng  "Oktobriana's"  messages. 

Baker,  however,  wante  to  emulate  Oreen 
Piece,  a  Canadian  protest  group,  by  lining 
people  up  in  the  water  to  form  a  barrier  be- 
tween the  whalers  and  the  whales. 

A  commercial  fisherman  has  donated  a  136- 
foot  former  whaling  ship  and  Baker's  group 
plans  a  foray  into  whaling  territory  in  about 
two  weeks.  "We're  seeking  and  hunting  the 
Busslan  whaling  fiotllla  that's  out  there,  and 
when  we  find  it,  we're  putting  oxirselves  be- 
tween the  Russian  killer  ships  and  the 
whales,"  he  said. 

Not  everyone  In  the  area  agrees  with  these 
tactics,  however. 

At  a  weekend  meeting  to  discuss  the  Men- 
docino Whale  Festival — a  three-day  event 
beginning  March  IB  and  Including  a  view  of 
the  whales,  lectures,  exhibits  and  films  (Mi 
the  mammals — Ed  Anderson,  a  manufacturer 
of  campers  in  the  nearby  fishing  village  of 
Fort  Bragg,  protested  the  boycott  and  said 
he  had  a  plan  to  end  the  whaling. 

He  declined  to  elaborate,  but  claims  that 
the  Jojoba  plant,  which  grows  wild  in  the 
desert,  coiild  replace  sperm  oil  and  eliminate 
the  need  for  killing  thousands  of  whales. 
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ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTUE 

or  msw  JKBSBT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25.  1978 

Mr.  PORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day marked  the  58th  anniversary  of 
Estonian  independence.  Such  a  day 
should  be  a  day  of  happiness  for  all 
EstonianB,  of  pride  and  satisfaction  with 
the  accomplishments  of  their  native  land. 
Instead,  they  are  saddened  by  their 
memories  and  disturbed  by  the  present 
status  of  their  homeland.  More  impor- 
tantly, they  are  apprehen.sive  about  the 
futme. 

Though  Estonia,  a  republic  slightly 
larger  than  Belgium  or  Denmark,  is 
Western  in  its  cultural  and  architectural 
traditions,  it  has  experienced  35  years  of 
Soviet  rule.  Estonia  gained  independence 
from  Russia  in  1918,  only  to  lose  it  a  little 
more  than  two  decades  later  when,  like 
Latvia  and  Lithuania,  it  was  absorbed 
into  the  Soviet  Union  in  1940  with  the 
help  of  the  Red  army. 

Throughout  these  decades  of  subjuga- 
tion, however,  the  Estonian  people  have 
staunchly  maintained  their  national 
identity  and  have  refused  to  give  up  hope 
for  eventual  national  self-determination. 
The  recent  signing  of  the  Final  Act  of 
the  Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe  at  Helsinki,  however,  has 
made  all  Americans  of  Estonian  ancestry 
uneasy  as  to  the  seeming  consolidation 
of  Soviet  control  on  their  homelands 
witliout  any  indication  of  Soviet  willing- 
ness to  implement  other  major  aspects  of 
the  agreement,  such  as  acknowledgment 
of  the  principle  of  border  change  through 
peaceful  means  and  the  cooperation  in 
humanitarian  areas. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  recent  strong 
support  by  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  House  Resolution  864,  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  regarding  the  status 
of  the  Baltic  States,  has  reaffirmed  the 
belief  of  aU  Estonians  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress continues  to  value  and  support  the 
principles  of  national  liberty,  self-deter- 
mination, and  human  rights.  That  res- 
olution strongly  afBrms  the  position  of 
the  United  States  of  nonrecognition  of 
the  illegal  seizure  and  annexation  by  the 
Soviet  Union  of  the  three  Baltic  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Joined  also  with 
over  60  of  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
House  to  support  proposed  legislation 
establishing  a  Commission  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe  to  monitor 
compliance  with  the  Helsinki  Agreement, 
especially  in  relation  to  cooperation  In 
humanitarian  fields. 

To  highlight  the  concern  of  Americans 
of  Estonian  ancestiy  in  relation  to  con- 
gressional action  in  these  areas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  in  my  remarks  a  copy 
of  the  resolution  agreed  to  at  the  Febru- 
ary meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Federa- 
tion of  Estonian-American  Associations. 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  with  me  in 
suiHwrt  of  the  principles  endorsed  by  this 
resoluticm. 

The  resolution  follows: 
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New  jEBsrr  FEDxaATioir  or  Estonuh- 
Ameucan  Associations  Rksolutioic 

We,  Americans  at  Kstonlan  ancestry, 
gathered  on  this  second  day  of  Februair,' 
1976.  at  the  Estonian  House  in  Jackson,  New 
Jersey,  to  observe  the  68th  anniversary  at 
Estonia's  Independence,  and  mindful  of  the 
sad  fact  that  the  homeland  of  our  forefathers 
Is  stlU  oppressed  and  sutferlng  under  the 
totalitarian  rule  of  Soviet  Russia,  declare 
the  following : 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  aeU- 
determiuatlon:  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural 
and  religious  development:  and 

Whereas  the  peoples  of  Estonia  and  the 
other  Baltic  countries  of  Latvia  and  Lithu- 
ania have  been  forcibly  deprived  of  these 
rights  by  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  the  firm  and  con- 
sl.stent  policy  of  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  to  support  the  aspirations  of 
the  Baltic  peoples  for  self-determination  and 
national  independence: 

Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  Americans  of  Estonian 
descent  reafllrm  oxir  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  the  United  States  stands  and 
pledge  our  support  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  to  achieve  lasting  peace,  freedom, 
and  Justice  in  the  world:  also  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  direct  th^  attention  of 
world  opinion  at  the  United  Nations  and  at 
other  appropriate  international  forums  to  the 
denial  of  the  rights  of  self-detemUnation  for 
the  peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania; 
also  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  the  United  States 
Senate  to  adopt  Senate  Resolution  319,  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
signing  in  Helsinki  of  the  Final  Act  of  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  did  not  change  in  imy  way  the  long- 
standing policy  of  the  United  States  on  non- 
recognition  of  the  Soviet  Union's  illegal 
seizure  and  confiscation  of  the  Baltic  States 
of  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania;  also  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  adopt  pending  bills  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Commission  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe;  also 
belt 

Resoli'ed,  That  we  urge  the  United  Stales 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  to  rein- 
troduce the  proposal  to  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  calling  for  worldwide 
amnesty  of  all  political  prisoners;  also  be  it 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes.  the  Secretary  of  the  SUte,  the  United 
SUtes  Ambassador  to  the  United  NaUous,  the 
United  States  Senators  and  Representatives 
of  New  Jersey  and  the  press. 


ELECTION  LAW  AS  SEEN  BY  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  JUSTICE 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25.  1976 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  18,  Assistant  At- 
torney General  Antonin  Scalia  appeared 
on  the  Hill  to  outline  the  current  state 
of  the  Federal  election  law  and  to  pre- 
sent the  administration's  proposal  for 
remedying  it. 

Although  I  do  not  espouse  the  precise 
position  Mr.  Scalia  outlined,  because  I 
believe  we  should  consider  the  new  prob- 
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lems  posed  by  the  contributirai  limits.  I 
do  believe  his  testimony  offers  A  note- 
vorihy  discussion  of  the  status  of  the  law 
following  the  ruling  of  the  $upreme 
Court. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  excei'pting 
the  major  portions  of  Mr.  Scalia's  com- 
prehensive testimony,  and  I  commend  It 
to  my  colleagues  for  careful  reading  and 
conslderatloh. 

Excerpts  Fkom  Statement  or  Antonin 
Scalia 

Mr.  Chairman  and.  Members  of  the  Sub- 
conunittee : 

On  January  30,  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Buckley  v.  Valeo,  out  a  gaping  hole 
in  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971 — or,  to  be  more  faithful  to  the  con- 
stitutional theory  of  what  occurred,  the  deci- 
sion found  that  a  gaping  hole  already  ex- 
isted. The  damage  was  so  substantial  that 
the  Chief  Justice,  in  his  dissenting  opinion, 
expressed  the  view  that  the  entire  Act  should 
have  been  stricken  down  since,  as  altered  by 
the  Court's  decision,  it  is  "unworkable  and 
inequitable." 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Valeo  case  there 
are  two  sets  of  decisions  which  must  be 
taken  by  Congress,  one  of  which  is  extraor- 
dinarily dUUcult,  and  the  other  extraordi- 
narily urgent.  The  extraordinarily  dlfllcult 
question  can  be  taken  verbatim  from  Chief 
Justice  Burger's  dissent:  "When  central  seg- 
ments, key  c^>erative  provisions,  of  this  Act 
are  stricken,  can  what  remains  function  in 
anything  like  the  way  Congress  intended?" 

Congress  will  Abviously  have  to  addrees 
this  issue  eventually.  ...  I  have  no  reason 
to  believe — and  Indeed,  the  press  reports 
since  the  Valeo  decision  lead  me  to  doubt — 
that  [the]  process  of  reconsideration  will  be 
any  less  difficult  or  protracted  than  that 
which  produced  the  1974  Amendments. 

There  is,  however,  a  second  Issue  which 
must  be  resolved.  It  dtn,  I  think,  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  first.  If  not  by  logic,  then  at 
least  by  the  genius  for  compromise  and  prac- 
ticality which  Is  the  hallmark  and  the  pre- 
requisite of  our  democratic  system.  And 
approached  with  good  will  and  with  overrid- 
ing concern  for  the  national  interest  by  all 
sides,  it  need  not  tie  as  difficult  an  Issue. 
I  refer  to  the  immediate,  pressing  necessity 
of  making  such  minimal  adjustments  as  are 
absolutely  essential  to  prevent  the  enact- 
ment and  subsequent  partial  Invalidation  of 
the  1974  Amendments  from  seriously  distort- 
ing the  1976  election  campaigns.  Ttaoae  cam- 
paigns are  well  under  way;  they  have  at  all 
levels — but  especially  at  the  Presidential 
level — been  planned  and  conducted  on  the 
basis  of  certain  assumptions  which,  unless 
the  Constitution  requires,  it  would  be  a  pub- 
lic disservice  to  upset. 

It  Is  essentially  the  second  of  these  issues 
which  I  wish  to  discuss  today.  .  .  . 

Let  me  begin  with  a  brief  analysis  of 
the  principal  effects  of  the  Valeo  decision. 
These  may  be  divided  Into  two  categ<n'les 
which  roughly  parallel  the  two  basic  Issues 
which  I  have  discussed  above.  First,  there 
are  its  effects  upon  what  might  be  termed 
the  substantive  provisions  of  the  election 
law.  A  large  gap  has  been  created  in  that 
portion  of  the  law  which  previously  limited 
campaign  expenditures,  both  by  candidates 
and  by  persons  acting  independently  of  can- 
didates. That  limitation  has  been  held  In- 
valid except  as  applied  to  candidates  who 
voluntarily  accept  Federal  funding.  Slnoe 
there  Is  no  Federal  fvmdlng  for  House  and 
Senate  races,  no  expenditure  limitations  are 
applicable  to  any  candidates  there;  nor,  even 
in  the  Presidential  campaigns,  Is  there  any 
limitation  upon  expenditures  that  are  not 
"controlled  by  or  coordinated  with  the  can- 
didate and  his  campaign." 
The  Court  upheld  limitations  upon  contrl- 
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butions  to  candidates,  even  those  candidates 
who  have  not  accepted  Fedesal  funding. 
Moreover,  It  made  clear  that  "expenditures 
coatroiled  by  or  coordinated  with  the  can- 
didate .and  his  pampalga"  can  be  treated  m 
oontributiona  though  expenditures  "made 
totally  Independently  of  tlie  candidate  and 
his  oampalgn"  cannot  be  restricted. 

The  disclosure  provisions  of  the  law  were 
.upheljd,  with  respect  to  all  types  of  con- 
tributions and  expenditures. 

Even  in  the  brief  time  since  the  Valeo  de- 
oislon,  much  has  been  said  and  written  con- 
cerning the  likely  effects  of  these  substantial 
changes.  By  limiting  contributions  but  not 
limiting  expenditures  on  the  part  of  candi- 
dates who  have  received  no  Federal  funding, 
the  post- Valeo  law  undoubtedly  increases  the 
importance  of  the  candidate's  personal 
wealth.  By  drawUig  a  crucial  line  between  ex- 
penditures "controlled  by  or  coordinated  with 
the  candidate  '  (which  can  be  limited)  and 
those  which  are  "Independent"  (which  can- 
not) the  post- Valeo  law  creates  a  distinction 
that  may  be  Impossible  to  administer.  Per- 
haps most  Important  of  all,  by  enabling  con- 
tributions above  the  established  limits  to  be 
funneled  into  campaigns  only  through  orga- 
nizations separate  from  the  candidate  him- 
self, the  poet-Valeo  law  may  sap  the 
strength  of  our  "political  party"  system,  and 
foster  elections  whose  major  themes  are 
selected  by  issue-oriented  or  narrowly  fac- 
tional groups,  rather  than  by  the  candidate 
or  even  the  candidate's  political  party. 

These  results  .  .  .  render  a  reconsideration 
of  the  Court-modified  election  laws  essential. 
The  total  system  which  now  exists  Is  one 
which,  in  substantial  and  important  re- 
spects, has  been  designed  by  no  Congress 
and  approved  by  no  President.  One  of  the 
purposes  of  the  President's  legislative  pro- 
posal is  to  assure.  Insofar  as  possible,  this 
needed  reconsideration  at  a  time  when  it 
can  intelligently  and  dispassionately  occur. 

Turning  now  to  the  second  category  of 
effects  of  the  Valeo  decisitMi,  Its  effects  upon 
the  administration  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act:  The  clear  holding  of  the 
Supreme  Court  was  that  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission's  composition  violates  the 
Appointments  Clause  of  the  Constitution 
as  to  all  but  its  Investigatory  and  informa- 
tive powers.  As  you  know,  a  maj<n-ity  of  its 
members  were  appointed  by  congressional 
officers.  As  long  as  the  Commissioners  are 
not  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  or  by  the 
President  alone,  the  Commission  cannot  per- 
form executive,  i.e.,  enforcement  functions. 
These  include  primary  responsibility  for 
bringing  clvU  actions  against  violators,  for 
making  rules  to  carry  out  the  Act,  for  mak- 
ing administrative  determinations  and  for 
issuing  advisory  opinions.  The  Court  miti- 
gated the  effects  of  its  (pinion  by  staying 
its  Judgment  "for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
30  days  *  •  *  Insofar  as  it  affects  the  au- 
thority of  the  Commission  to  exercise  the 
duties  and  powers  granted  It  under  the  Act." 
The  stay  seems  to  mean  that  until  30  days 
from  January  30,  1976,  the  Commission 
may  continue  to  exercise  all  of  the  powers 
given  to  It  by  statute  with  respect  to  the 
substantive  provisions  which  have  been  up- 
held. .  .  . 

Beyond  the  30-day  period  the  legal  situa- 
tion. If  Congress  does  not  act,  becomes  more 
complicated.  One  safe  statement  is  that  there 
will  be  plenty  of  work  for  lawyers  trying 
to  figure  out  the  application  of  Valeo  to  con- 
crete situations.  I  wlU  try  to  review  some 
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gress  might  delegate  to  one  of  Its  own  com- 
mittees." These  powers  were  also  daaortbed 
as  "functions  rdattof  to  ttie  flow  of  neces- 
aery  .  intonnaitlan — leoelpt,  dissemination. 
«nd  investigation." . 

As  to  those  substantive  prorislons  of  the 
Act  which  are  not  InvaUdatad  by  tlie  Valeo 
decision,  we  are  left  In  XSa»  following  «i- 
forcement  position.  Hie  criminal  pnyvlslons 
of  the  Act  can  stiU  be  eaifOieed.  Tttle  18  of 
the  united  States  Code  Indndee  a  number 
of  criminal  provisions  of  the  election  law 
which  are  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Fraud 
Section  of  the  Criminal  XMylslon  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  Section  608,  deaUng 
with  limitations  on  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures has,  as  mentioned,  been  'trun- 
cated by  the  Court's  decision;  but  the  re- 
mainder of  Section  608  and  other  provisions 
over  which  the  Commission  has  had  con- 
cuirent  enforcement  Jurisdiction  are  left 
unaffected.  These  Include  Sections  610,  611. 
and  613-617  of  Title  18  which  deal  with  con- 
tributions by  banks,  corporations,  labor  un- 
ions, government  contractors  and  foreign 
nationals,  anonymous  contributions,  cash 
ccmtributions  and  similar  matters.  Com- 
plaints can  be  filed  directly  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  or  with  the  Commission . 
As  the  law  stands  now,  if  the  Commission 
receives  a  complaint  or  has  Information 
concerning  an  apparent  criminal  violation 
it  can  report  the  matter  tO'  the  Attorney 
General. 

The  Commission  can.  however,  no  longer 
bring  civil  actions  to  enforce  the  campaign 
financing  restrictions.  The  law  had  previously 
vested  In  the  CcMnmlssion  "primary  Jurisdic- 
tion with  respect  to  the  civil  enforcement"  of 
the  election  laws.  Including  the  power  to  ob- 
tain Injunctive  relief  in  certain  circum- 
stances, and  to  sue  for  return  of  overpay- 
ments made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
As  the  Court  read  the  applicable  provisions, 
none  of  these  powers  required  the  concur- 
rence or  participation  of  the  AttMniey  Gen- 
eral; they  were  all  held  unconstitutional. 

If  Congress  does  not  act,  we  will  be  faced 
with  the  question  whether  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral can,  without  further  legislation,  assume 
the  civil  enforcement  responsibilities  which 
the  Commission  has  been  compelled  to 
abandon. .  . . 

Other  Issues  Involve  certification  of  ex- 
penses, rulemaking  and  advisory  opin- 
ions. .  .  . 

The  Court  held  in  Valeo  that  assignment 
of  these  powers  to  the  Commission  was  in- 
consistent wltti  fundamental  notions  of 
separation  of  powers. 

The  result  of  this  holding  is  a  large  gap  In 
administration  of  the  law.  Unless  the  Con- 
gress acts,  there  will  he  no  clear  or  easy 
method  of  handling  certification  of  eligibil- 
ity for  funds.  Treasury  will  of  course  be  re- 
luctant to  disburse  the  significant  amounts 
of  money  Involved  without  following  the 
statutory  certification  procedure,  even  when 
the  claim  of  the  candidate  seems  clear.  No 
one  is  specifically  authorized  to  take  over  the 
prescribing  of  regulations.  .  .  . 

Based  on  these  broad  conclusions,  it  seems 
clear  to  us  that  legislation  is  urgently  needed, 
and  that  temporary  Inaction — at  least  with 
respect  to  these  administrative  provisions — 
is  not  a  realistic  option.  As  I  have  suggested 
above,  however,  it  is  possible  to  segregate 
these  features  from  the  more  substantive 
provisions  calling  tot  congressional  recon- 
sideration: and  thus  to  facilitate  the  prompt 
legislative  action  which  is  essential.  The  pur- 
poses of  the  I»resident's  proposal  are  two- 


of  the  problem  areas  ...  To  borrow  fromX«£etd:  First,  to  assure  the  smooth  operation  of 


Mark  Twain,  the  reports  of  the  Commission's 
total  demise  are  somewhat  exaggerated.  The 
Court  said  that  the  Commission  could  un- 
questionably continue  to  exercise  those  pow- 
ers which  are  "essentially  of  an  investigative 
and  Informative  nature,  falling  in  the  same 
general  category  as  thoee  powers  which  Con- 


the  campaign  laws  during  the  current  elec- 
tions by  making  the  minimal  administrative 
changes  necessary  for  that  purpose.  Second, 
to  provide  assurance  that  there  will  occur  at 
a  later  date  congressional  reconsideration 
of  the  entire  Section  law  package,  as  sub- 
stantively altered  by  the  Supreme  Courts 
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decUloB.  ItiesB  two  objectives  an  not  unre- 
l*te<L  It  to  enr  bope  Vaat  tboa*  In  OongrMS 

who  desir*  major  ntrrtantlTr  eb»nge  c»n, 
m.  fehft  tntertst  ot  prompt  msUob.  b«  par- 
suaded  merely  to  defer  th*t  leglalatly*  tmU 
tie.  thoogh  luji  to  atMUUlon  tt  tittrtly.  A3 
noted  In  btt  traaamltt*!  letter  to  tb»  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate.  In  order  to  set  an  exam- 
ple for  tbe  supt*ti»k»  of  those  oontroveralal 
Luue«  wtUch  can  bs  nscrrad  for  next  year, 
the  President  has  on  his  part  even  refrained 
from  Inchiding  In  bis  proposal  th*  rerlslon 
of  a  clearlr  administratlre  feature  to  which 
be  has  strenuous  objection,  now  that  the 
Commiaelon  has  been  held  to  be  performing 
executive  functions —  namely,  the  one-House 
congressional  veto  of  Commission  rules.  It  is 
hoped  that  all  Members  of  Congress — who 
we  know  have  strong  feelings  on  many  sub- 
stantive features  of  this  law — can  likewise 
be  Induced  to  submerge  those  feelings,  for 
the  time  being,  in  the  national  interest. 

Let  me  now  outline  what  the  President's 
legislation  would  accomplish.  Section  2(a) 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  all  Commis- 
sion members  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Sec- 
tion 3(b)  Includes  a  nimiber  of  technical 
conforming  amendments  which  eliminate 
language  relevant  to  the  system  under  which 
Commissioners  were  prevlotjsly  appointed. 

I  should  mention  that  there  is  one  feature 
of  Section  2  which  was  not  directly  addres.sed 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  Section  2  would  elim- 
inate the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  as  non-voting,  ex  officio 
members  of  the  Commission.  We  believe  that 
the  ^irlt  of  the  opinlom.  and  even  the  let- 
ter of  the  Constitution,  require  this  result. 
The  connection  of  these  two  ofBcers  to  the 
legislative  branch  Is  even  closer  than  that 
of  the  present  congresalonally  appointed 
members  who  have  the  right  to  vote.  They 
are  not  only  appointed  by  Congress,  but  paid 
by  It  and  removable  by  It.  We  beUsre  that 
the  absence  of  voting  power"  Is  not  determin- 
ative for  constitutional  purpose*.  The  power 
to  be  present  and  to  participate  in  discus- 
sions Is  the  power  to  Influence.  Normally,  a 
judge,  commissioner  or  Juror,  or  even  a  cor- 
pwate  direct<w,  who  is  disqualified  for  con- 
flict of  Interest,  Is  expected  to  excuse  himself 
not  only  from  voting  but  from  deliberations 
as  well.  In  Weiner  v.  United  States,  the 
Supreme  Court  stressed  that  an  independent 
agency  should  decide  matters  on  the  merits 
■  entirely  free  from  the  control  or  coercive 
Influence,  direct  or  indirect  •  *  •  of  either 
the  Executive  or  the  Congress." 

In  Valeo  the  Court  tised  similar  words  In 
describing  the  Commission's  functions  as 
"exercised  free  from  day-to-day  supervision 
of  either  Congress  or  the  Executive  Branch." 
As  long  as  two  officers  of  the  legislative 
branch  sit  on  the  Conmilssion  there  is  thus 
a  danger  that  constitutional  requirements 
will  not  be  met  and  that,  at  the  very  least, 
the  entire  law  will  be  subject  to  further  liti- 
gation and  challenge. 

Section  3  includes  a  number  of  technical 
provisions  designed  to  make  the  new  ap- 
pointment provision  In  Section  2  dovetail 
with  th©  requirements  of  the  present  law. 
Thus,  the  terms  of  the  present  commission- 
ers are  ended  upon  the  appointment  and 
confirmation  of  the  new  appointees.  The 
provision  forbidding  present  officeholders 
from  being  appointed  is  made  inapplicable 
to  present  Commission  members,  so  that  the 
President  would  not  be  barred  from  appoint- 
ing Incumbents. 

SecUon  4  provides  that  all  actions  hereto- 
fore taken  by  the  Commission  shall  remain 
in  effect  until  modified,  superseded  or  re- 
pealed according  to  law.  This  reenforces  the 
statement  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  past 
acts  of  the  Commlssloa  and  interim  acta 
until  the  end  of  the  30-day  stay  are  ac- 
corded de  facto  validity. 
SecUon  5  prorldaa  tbat  the  laws  rrtaOnc 
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to  ih»  Federal  Election  Commlsston,  cor- 
tribatlon  UnUtatlonn,  and  primary  and  elec- 
tion financing  sbaU  not  apply  to  any  elec- 
tion tbat  occun  after  thla  year  except  run- 
offs of  etocttone  held  tbia  year.  The  provisions 
of  Title  18  which  IneltKte  basic  measures 
dealing  wtth  such  matters  as  contributions 
by  corporatlona,  unions,  and  government 
contractors,  and  with  anon5'ntoa4  and  cash 
contributions,  would  not  be  affected.  In  ad- 
dition, the  provlrtons  for  tax  credits  for  con- 
tributions for  candidates  to  public  office  and 
the  $1.00  tax  cheek -off  system  would  be  re- 
tained. Thus,  potenUal  methods  of  financing 
would  bo  available  even  If  there  were  a  halt 
In  the  authority  to  disburse  funds.  In  addi- 
tion, this  provision  would  not  terminate  the 
Commission.  It  could  continue  to  work  on 
matters  relating  to  the  1976  elections  as 
long  after  those  elections  as  necessary,  or 
on  matters  not  related  to  a  specific  election. 
We  hope  that  this  cut-off  provision  will 
facilitate  passage  of  the  bill  we  have  pres- 
ented. By  providing  for  future  lapse  of  the 
now  distorted  1974  substantive  changes.  It 
Is  intended  to  assure — and  we  believe  will  be 
successful  in  achieving — thorough  recon- 
sideration of  these  problems  in  1977  when 
there  wlU  be  time  to  act  deUberately  and 
on  the  basis  of  experience.  There  is  no  time 
to  resolve  fundamental  differences  now. 


FORMER  DEFENSE  SECRETARY 
JAMES  SCHLESINGER'S  ANALYSIS 
OP  THE  PROBLEMS  IN  AMERICAN 
FOREIGN  AND  DEFENSE  POLICY- 
MAKING TODAY 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  HrW  TOBK 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  2S,  1976 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  former 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Dr.  James  R. 
Schlesfnger,  has  made  a  penetrating 
analysis  of  what  is  probably  at  the  heart 
of  our  problems  In  American  foreign 
and  defense  poUcymaldng  of  late.  He  has 
shown  that  it  lies  In  the  attitudes  of  too 
many  toward  both  America's  role  in 
preserving  freedom  and  protecting  our 
security  interests  and  toward  the  Soviet 
Union's  most  likely  Intentions  and  ac- 
tions in  the  years  ahead  if  America  al- 
lows current  trends  to  continue. 

It  Is  as  dangerous  to  bury  our  heads 
in  the  sand  in  the  face  of  Communist 
aggression  today  as  it  was  when  we 
buried  our  heads  in  the  sand  In  the  face 
of  Nazi-Fascist  aggression  in  the  late 
thirties  and  early  forties.  We  buried  our 
heads  in  the  sand  of  artificial  neutrahty 
then,  and  it  lead  to  war.  What  will  be 
the  consequences  of  our  burying  our 
heads  again? 

If  anyone  has  any  question  about  the 
accuracy  of  Dr.  Schleslnger's  analysis— 
which  appeared  recently  in  Fortime 
magazine — I  would  encourage  him  to 
read  the  translation  of  Leonid  Brezh- 
nev's address  this  week  before  the  25th 
Party  Congress  in  Moscow.  Those  re- 
marks, wliich  the  Washington  Star  re- 
ported as  "exuding  confidence."  show 
quite  clearly  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  en- 
gaged in  exactly  what  Dr.  Schlesinger 
says  they  are. 

Congress  carmot  abdicate  its  constitu- 
tional role  in  foreign  and  defense  policy- 
making. It  Is  time  this  former  Secretary 
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be  given  a  more  visible  fomm  to  aastire 
that  we  have  points  of  view  before  us  !n 
addition  to  those  prevailing  within  the 
Congress  and  the  administration 
The  article  follows: 

fftx)m  Fortune  magazine,  py^ruary  reTQj 
A  Testinc  time  roa  Ascerica 
(By  James  R.  Schlesinger) 
A   specter  is  hauntlnff  Europe:  n^  the 
specter  of  Communism  evoked  in  these  fa- 
mous words  by  Karl  Marx  In  184a,  but  the 
specter   of   Soviet   hegemony.   That   specter 
arises  from  the  steady  expansion  of  the  mili- 
tary power  of  the  Soviet  state.  But  it  re- 
mains   contingent    upon    the    faltering  of 
American  purpose,  as  America,  wounded  by 
the  internal  travail  and  external  setbacks  of 
the  last  decade,  becomes  preoccupied  with  Its 
Internal  problems  smd  internal  divisions. 

Other  margins  of  the  Eurasian  continent- 
Japan,  Korea,  the  Middle  East — are  similarly 
exposed  to  the  growing  reach  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary power  and  the  psychological  aura  it  In- 
creasingly conveys.  Such  power  may  be  em- 
ployed directly  for  Intervention  or  seizure, 
but  is  more  likely  to  be  exploited  indirectly 
to  extract  political,  economic,  or  military 
conceaslona.  To  avoid  such  ooncessiona,  de- 
terrence through  countervailing  military 
power  remains  an  Indispensable  recfutrement 
In  the  area  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  resources 
of  which  remain  critical  to  the  economies  of 
the  Industrialized  world,  the  poesiblllty  o< 
Soviet  military  preponderance  poses  not  only 
a  direct  threat,  but  alao,  ttarougli  potential 
control  of  energy  suppliee.  an  Indirect  threat 
to  tbe  independence  of  the  economies  and 
the  social  order  of  the  Indtistrlallaed  world. 

The  decade  ahead  will  be  a  testing  time  for 
the  Western  democracies.  Tbe  outcome  will 
critically  depend  on  the  role  the  United 
States  uasumes,  on  Its  ability  to  attain  re- 
newed consensus  and  common  purpose,  and 
on  Ito  wUlinguess  to  maintain  a  sufficient 
margin  of  military  power  to  preserve  a  mili- 
tary balance  in  those  sectors  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  vital  to  our  security. 

concern  about  the  implications  of  Soviet 
nUlltary  and  political  power  has  waxed  and 
waned  in  the  years  since  1945.  It  started  with 
the  overruiuilng  of  Eastern  Europe,  the  coup 
in  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  Berlin  blockade. 
In  that  now  distant  epoch,  however,  the  task 
of  countering  Soviet  power  was  far  simpler. 
Tbe  United  States  alone  possessed  nearly  half 
of  the  world's  productive  capacity;  It  pos- 
sessed a  monopoly  of  nuclear  weapons;  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  backward  and  badly  dam- 
aged by  World  War  II.  had  but  a  fraction  of 
the  potential  military  power  of  the  United 
States.  The  direct  nUlltary  threat  therefore 
remained  manageable.  The  fundamental  task 
■KA3  to  stabilize  the  societies  of  Western 
Europe,  to  revive  their  economies,  and  to 
provide  the  prospect  of  economic  growth  and 
trade  expansion  In  occupied  Japan. 

Nonetheless,  In  the  period  of  the  Marshall 
plan  and  the  formation  of  NATO,  concern  re- 
nialiied  deep.  Though  the  problems  were 
tractable,  the  solution  required  a  transforma- 
tion of  previous  American  attitudes  and  a 
major  commlment  of  American  power.  That 
alteration  in  attitude  did  occur.  Tbe  Amer- 
ican commitment  was  made,  and  a  remark- 
bble  degree  of  stability  was  attained. 

THE  WEST  IN  DlSASaAT 

Yet  in  that  time  Barbara  Ward  could  write 
a  book  entitled  The  West  at  Bay.  Today,  de- 
spite a  widespread  complacency,  conditions 
are  inherently  wcn-se.  The  West  Is  clearly  in 
disarray,  and  within  a  few  years  could  actual- 
ly be  at  bay.  Our  current  problems  are  in- 
herently less  tractable  than  those  of  tbe  early 
postwar  years. 

The  underlying  reality  la  that  at  no  point 
since  the  1990's  haa  the  Western  world  faced 
so  formidable  a  threat  to  Its  survival.  As 
then,  the  military  balance  Is  deteriorating. 
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but  the  trend  In  large  measure  goes  un- 
noUced  because  the  Soviets  today,  though 
expanslon-mlnded,  speak  in  less  bombastic 
and  threatening  terms  than  the  Nazis  did. 
The  economies  in  the  industrialized  nations 
are  now  more  vulnerable  to  external  pressure 
than  in  the  1930's. 

The  growth  of  economic  Interdependence, 
noUbly  in  energy  supply.  Implies  that  the 
industrialized  world  cannot  survive  without 
imports,  massive  In  volume,  from  the  less  de- 
veloped nations.  These  nations  are  no  longer 
under  Western  political  control  and  are  ex- 
hibiting Increasing  hostility  to  the  Western 
world  and  Western  concepts  of  governance. 
The  harsh  words  used  in  the  United  Nations 
are  but  a  surface  manifestation  of  this  grow- 
ing Western  vulnerability  and,  at  base,  reflect 
a  perception  of  growing  Western  powerless- 
ness. 

Economic  difficulties,  once  again,  afflict  all 
the  industrialized  nations — and  are  again  the 
principal  preoccupation.  Driven  by  the  dra- 
matic change  in  the  price  of  oil,  the  unavoid- 
able deficits  Incurred  by  oll-lmportlng  na- 
tions Imply  a  fundamental  disequilibrium  In 
payments  balances,  placing  the  international 
financial  mechanism  under  severe  strain. 
Structviral  problems  result  In  unacceptable 
rates  of  inflation  accompanied  by  a  level  of 
imemployment  probably  Inconsistent  with 
long-run  political  stobUlty.  Yet  the  gravest 
danger  remains  a  mixture  of  fatalism  and 
complacency  regarding  this  congeries  of  In- 
terrelated problems  facing  the  Western  world. 

TAKING  SECOaiTT  FOB  GKAMTXD 

For  too  many  Americans,  security — not 
only  the  physical  security  of  the  United 
States  and  Its  closest  allies,  but  also  the  se- 
curity of  the  delioate  web  of  economic  rela- 
tions— has  come  to  be  accepted  as  the  order 
of  nature.  For  more  than  a  decade  no  prob- 
lem of  international  conflict  other  than  Viet- 
nam, which  was  perceived  as  an  American 
error  and  excess,  has  deeply  penetrated  the 
American  consciousness.  The  Cuban  missile 
crisis,  the  last  episode  to  galvanize  the  Amer- 
ican public,  now  seems  remote.  The  Inva- 
sion of  Czechoslovakia  In  1968  was  aU  too 
readily  dismissed  with  regard  to  Its  longer- 
run  Implications  for  East- West  relations.  The 
fundamental  conflicts  in  the  Middle  East, 
which  resulted  in  the  1973  war  and  the  sub- 
sequent oil  embargo,  are  widely  believed  to 
be  on  the  way  to  resolution  through  a  change 
la  American  tactics  and  diplomatic  stance. 

Security  has  too  widely  been  viewed  as 
given.  America's  involvement  In  tbe  external 
wwld,  on  which  our  amenities  and  satisfac- 
tions are  so  dependent,  has  appeared  to  be 
a  matter  of  simple  choice  reflecting  nothing 
more  fundamental  than  otir  tastes  or  manX 
preferences.  Too  Uttle  is  It  appreciated  that 
the  stability  we  still  enjoy  Is  a  reflection  and 
legacy  of  past  American  Involvement  and 
active  leadership.  For  the  younger  generation 
in  particular,  security  has  appeared  to  be  a 
matter  of  right,  rather  than  something  earn- 
ed through  continuing  effort. 

As  with  other  legacies,  this  one  Is  being 
consumed  improvidently.  Worldwide  stabil- 
ity Is  being  eroded  through  the  retrenchment 
of  American  policy  and  power.  This  grow- 
ing Instability  reflects  visible  factors  such  as 
the  deterioration  In  the  mUitary  balance  but 
also,  more  inunediately,  such  Invisible  fac- 
tors as  the  altered  psychological  stance  of 
the  United  States,  a  nation  apparently  with- 
drawing from  the  burdens  of  leadership  and 
power. 

The  political  mechanism,  as  In  all  democ- 
racies, remains  the  sensitive  barometer  of 
the  public  mood.  The  Uluslon  is  widespread 
that  America  can  obtr.in  the  benefits  of  In- 
ternational order  without  paying  the  costs, 
Americans  are  comforted  either  by  a  belief 
that  the  nation's  power  has  not  declined  or 
by  a  belief  that  its  power  can  decline  with- 
out untoward  consequences.. 

These  soothing  notions  represent  a  filght 
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from  reality.  The  external  world  and  weight 
of  responsibility  tmavoldably  placed  on  the 
United  States  will  not  disappear  merely  be- 
cause the  American  public  has  become  tired 
or  has  become  absorbed  in  its  domestic  con- 
cerns. The  foreign  and  security  policies  of 
the  United  States  require  painstaking  atten- 
tion and  careful  thought — something  more 
than  a  post-Vietnam  recoil  from  the  policies 
and  posture  of  the  last  quarter  century. 

The  United  States  today  still  represents 
the  only  potential  counterweight  to  the  mili- 
tary and  political  power  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
There  is  no  one  else  waiting  In  the  winjs. 
There  will  be  no  dexis  ex  machina.  That  the 
United  States  alone  has  the  power  to  serve 
as  covmterwelght  to  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinues to  be  an  ineluctable  fact — Just  as  it 
has  in  the  entire  period  since  1945.  We  may 
resent  that  fate  or  accept  It  soberly,  but  it 
remains  the  fundamental  reality  of  global 
politics. 

For  a  great  power  such  as  the  United 
States,  refraining  from  action  carries  con- 
sequences as  svu«ly  as  taking  action.  The 
failure  of  the  United  States  to  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility, which  it  alone  can  bear,  would 
create  a  void  Into  which  Soviet  power  would 
move.  And,  de^ite  the  brief  respite  afforded 
by  a  period  of  quiescence,  the  longer-term 
problem  will  become  Intensified.  Unchecked 
expansion  of  Soviet  power  would  create  a 
psychological  momentum,  and  most  nations 
in  the  Third  World  and,  indeed,  some  of  our 
erstwhile  allies  will  prefer  to  be  with  the 
apparent  winner. 

Olobal  realities  have  thrust  us  into  a  role 
that  we  might  have  preferred  to  avoid.  But 
unless  we  are  prepared  gradually  to  with- 
draw to  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  North  American  continent — to 
become  in  the  process  a  beleaguered  and 
mean-spirited  nation — we  shaU  have  to  face 
up  to  these  global  realities  as  they  are  and 
not  as  we  might  wish  them  to  be.  We  shall  be 
Judged  in  the  futiu-e,  not  on  the  basis  of  our 
irrelevant  or  petulant  preferences,  but  rather 
on  how  well  we  acquit  ourselves  in  discharg- 
ing our  unavoidable  responsibilities. 

The  destiny  for  this  nation  was  shipped  in 
the  aftermath  of  World  War  II  by  the  evolu- 
tion of  world  politics,  by  the  decline  of  the 
European  powers  and  Japan,  and  by  our  own 
decisions.  It  is  not  a  destiny  about  which 
one  can  express  much  Jubilation.  The  mood 
it  entails  is  markedly  different  from  the 
exuberance  that  characterized  the  nine- 
teenth-century vision  of  manifest  destiny. 
Indeed,  from  the  standpoint  of  historic 
American  aspirations  it  is  an  odd  and  unen- 
viable fate.  Yet  It  must  be  faced  soberly; 
there  is  no  escape. 

WEAKNESS,   TOO,    CAN   CORSTTFT 

Power  remains  the  ultimate  sanction  In 
dealing  with  potential  conflict.  Where  power 
exists  and  is  respected,  it  will  not  have  to  be 
exercised.  Through  power  one  can  deter  th© 
Initiation  of  an  unfavorable  chain  of  events. 
To  be  svae,  military  power  is  not  the  only 
form  of  power,  but  it  remains  an  Irreplace- 
able element  in  the  total  mix  of  power;  with- 
out it,  the  disadvantageous  turn  in  events 
would  be  swift  and  sure. 

Nations  that  cannot  deter  the  Soviet 
Union  either  on  their  own  or  with  our  sup- 
port will,  of  necessity,  conciliate  the  Soviet 
Union  by  maicing  concessions,  initially  at  the 
expense  of  our  interests  and  ultimately  at 
the  expense  of  their  own.  To  the  extent  that 
we  fall  to  deter  the  Soviet  Union,  either 
Jointly  with  others  or  on  our  own,  we  shall 
suffer  continuing  losses,  as  the  process  of 
accommodation  continues.  Contrary  to  a 
newly  fashionable  view,  there  Is  no  Incom- 
patibility between  a  strong  military  posture 
and  idealism.  Given  aU  that  the  Western 
and  democratic  world  has  to  protect,  only 
throu^  tbe  security  afforded  by  adequate 
military  strength  can  we  assure  reasonably 
free  play  to  our  own  aspirations. 
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Disenchantment  with  Vietnam  has  led  to 
the  view  that  errors  of  policy,  presiimed  to 
be  the  result  of  excessive  strength,  could  be 
avoided  through  weakness.  Whatever  the 
limitations  of  a  position  of  strength,  bow- 
ever,  a  position  of  weakness  provides  a  wholly 
unsatisfactory  substitute.  Countless  natlorts 
In  the  course  of  history  have  learned  to  their 
sorrow  the  consequences  of  weakness.  Lord 
Acton's  dictum  that  power  tends  to  corrupt 
has,  to  be  sure,  an  abiding  relevance  for  the 
actions  of  individual  men  and  of  institu- 
tions. Yet,  In  the  larger  context  of  the  affairs 
of  nations,  it  is  readily  misapplied,  for  it  ne- 
glects an  equally  Important  truth.  Weakness 
also  corrupts — and  can  do  so  fatally. 

American  ambivalence  on  the  subject  of 
power  is  long-standing.  Power  must  con- 
tinually be  Justified  ta  relation  to  the  specific 
uses  to  which  it  will  be  put.  By  contrast 
Soviet  leaders  have  consistently  valued  power 
in  general,  aside  from  specific  uses,  and  have 
steadily  sought  an  increase  in  their  nation's 
relative  power.  In  the  Soviet  Union  there  is 
keen  appreciation  of  the  relationship  between 
power  and  influence.  It  Is  deeply  etched  in 
party  doctrine,  and  is  evident  in  the  empha- 
sis on  "objective  factors."  For  the  Soviet 
leadership,  the  accretion  of  military  power  is 
an  indispensable  element  in  the  success  of 
the  Soviet  state.  It  is  reflected  in  the  per- 
sistent rise  m  real  Soviet  military  expendi- 
tures— at  3  or  4  percent  per  year.  That  steady 
growth  has  continued  In  recent  years  despite 
th©  spirit  of  detente — Just  as  It  did  in  the 
spirit  of  Geneva,  the  spirit  of  Camp  David, 
the  spirit  of  Glassboro.  Nor  should  It  be  at 
all  surprising  that  the  actions  of  the  Soviets 
match  their  doctrinal  views. 

CONFRONTATION    IN    ANOTHER    GITISE 

In  the  Soviet  view,  detente  itself  is  a 
consequence  of  the  growth  of  Soviet  power, 
which  has  forced  the  West  to  grant  con- 
cessions. Detente  reflects  the  shift  In  the 
"correlation  of  forces" — the  estimate  of  the 
objective  factors,  incorporating  political  and 
economic  elements  In  addition  to  the  mili- 
tary balance.  Par  from  sharing  the  Western 
view  of  detente  as  gradual  reconciliation, 
with  hope  of  ending  the  possibility  of  con- 
flict, the  Soviets  view  detente  as  rich  with 
opportunities  for  major  gains — in  short,  as 
confrontation  In  another  guise.  There  Is  little 
here  of  a  live-and-let-llve  attitude — with 
principal  emphasis  on  vistas  of  expanding 
trade  and  peaceful  exchanges.  To  the  con- 
trary, Hie  Soviets  bluntly  declare  that  de- 
tente requires  an  intensification  of  the 
ideological  struggle. 

In  bilateral  relaUons  with  the  United 
States,  that  struggle,  of  course,  may  be  covert 
rather  than  overt.  Elsewhere  tbe  ideological 
contest  is  Intensely  ptirsued — vigorously  so 
in  Western  Europe,  but  even  more  vlcdently 
In  the  support  for  "wars  ot  national  libera- 
tion" in  Southeast  Asia,  In  the  Middle  East, 
or  in  Africa.  On  Christimas  Eve,  1975,  an 
editorial  In  Izvestia  succinctly  expressed  the 
Soviet  view:  "Detente  does  not  mean  and 
cannot  mean  a  freezing  of  the  social  status 
quo  .  .  .  Support  of  national  liberation  move- 
ments Is  one  of  the  most  important  prin- 
ciples of  Soviet  foreign  policy." 

Soviet  action  In  the  political  realm  or  in 
the  economic  realm  (the  encouragement  of 
the  oil  embargo  in  1973-74,  for  example) 
as  well  as  the  persistent  expansion  of  Soviet 
military  power  pose  a  continuing  challenge 
to  the  West.  Yet  leadership  groups  in  the 
West  have  not  fully  appreciated  the  more 
subtle  challenge  in  the  absence  of  the  bom- 
bast of  the  Khrushchev   or  Stalin  periods. 

Among  our  leadership  groups,  the  business 
community  has  been  particularly  Utopian  re- 
garding the  prospects  of  detente.  Historically 
the  business  community,  focusing  on  the 
narrower  problems  of  production  and  sales, 
has  been  inept  In  poUtlcs  generally,  and 
insensitive  to  the  clash  of  social  forces — the 
central   feature   of   interest   to  Communist 
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purty  elltM.  For  the  Soviet*  the  Innocence 
of  Western  businessmen  (reflected  la  the 
gibe  attributed  to  Lenin,  that  the  bourgeoisie 
would  gladly  contract  to  sell  the  rope  with 
«-hlcb  to  hang  themaelves)  remains  a  bj- 
word  and  a  source  of  steady  amusement. 

Trade  Is  no  panacea  for  achleylng  interna- 
tional stablUty.  History  la  replete  with  In- 
stances of  nations  going  to  war  with  major 
trade  partners — ^perhaps  most  prominently 
Germany  and  Rxisala  In  two  world  wars.  The 
fallin-e  to  fatten  up  the  proflt-and-loss  state- 
ment through  the  sale  of  technology  to  th« 
Soviets  may  be  a  loos  to  an  Indlrldual  com- 
pany; tt  Is  not  likely  to  be  a  loss  to  the 
West.  The  sale  of  refrigerators,  soft  drinks, 
or  consumer  goods  generally  will  s<4t»  no 
political  problems.  It  is  scarcely  a  substitute 
for  a  stable  balance  In  the  "correlation  of 
forces." 

The  grayest  problem  for  the  Western  world 
Is  without  question  the  loss  of  rlslon,  of 
moral  stamina,  of  national  purpose.  It  Is  also 
Important,  howerer.  to  examine  the  trend 
ir  the  physldal  Instruments  of  power — I.e., 
the  military  component  of  the  "correlatlou  ot 
forces."  In  the  United  States  during  the  last 
decade,  the  defense  effort  has  been  cut  ap> 
proximately  In  half,  on  a  proportional  bMta 
This  decline  has  been  reflected  In  every  rele- 
vant measiire—fihare  ot  O.N.P.,  share  of  gor- 
ernment  spending,  and  so  f(Hth. 

A  DKAMATic  B^cioaiNa  OF  FBioamxs 
The  share  of  public  spending  that  this  oa- 
tloa  devotes  to  defezxse,  for  example,  la  at  th« 
lowest  point  since  two  years  before  Pearl  Bmi- 
bor.  WhU*  some  profess  to  believe  that  the 
8hare-of-O.N.P.  data  convey  little  lii  terms 
of  noUltary  capability,  the  sharp  relative  de- 
cline In  defense  spending  in  the  last  decade 
points  to  a  dramatic  reorienting  of  i>rlorltics. 
It  points  also  to  a  major  reduction  In  the 
share  of  the  total  labor  force  devoted  to  de- 
fense activities — a  reduction  far  too  sever©  to 
be  offset  by  an  Increase  In  producUvlty.  These 
trends  are  reflected  in  the  data  on  military 
manpower.  Army  dlvlsicms,  tactical  air  squad- 
rons, and  Navy  ships. 

Since  fiscal  year  1968.  VS.  military  man- 
power has  declined  by  1.5  million  men.  It 
Is  now  approximately  600,000  men  below  the 
pre-Vletnam  level.  Iinleed,  it  Is  almost  600,- 
000  men  lower  than  during  the  Elsenhower 
year«i,  when  the  nation  possessed  overwhelm- 
ing nuclear  strength  and  declared  Its  reli- 
ance upon  a  military  strategy  of  masslv* 
retaliation.  Even  during  the  pell-mell  demo- 
bilization fertlowing  World  War  n,  and  dtir- 
ing  1949-50,  when  Secretary  of  Defense  Louis 
Johnson  was  "cutting  fat  and  not  muscle" 
before  the  Korean  war,  this  nation  main- 
tained a  higher  ratio  ot  its  population  under 
arms. 

Defense  Investment,  which  covers  proour*- 
ment  of  new  equipment,  research  and  der^- 
opment,  and  construction.  Is  perhaps  the 
most  revealing  figure.  Excluding,  as  It  does, 
current  operations  and  personnel  compen- 
saUon.  It  s\iggests  the  direction  for  the  de- 
fense establishment  In  the  future.  In  ccm- 
stant  dollars,  defense  investment  has  shrunk 
to  less  than  half  of  the  1968  level  and  35 
percent  below  the  pre-Vletnam  level. 
THt  CABJtirjts  mrvER  reach  ro  the  scrxx 
The  strength  of  the  Navy  is  perhaps  the 
most  dramatic  case  in  point.  lu  the  face  of  a 
major  expansion  of  Soviet  naval  forces,  which 
has  altered  the  character  of  the  naval  bal- 
ance, the  size  of  the  XI3.  fleet  has  diminished 
sharply.  In  fiscal  year  1968  the  Navy  had  976 
ships.  This  fiscal  year  It  will  be  down  to  483 
ahliM.  The  shrinkage  reflects  the  disappear- 
ance from  the  fleet  of  vessels  constructed 
during  the  World  War  U  period,  some  thirty 
years  ago.  It  also  reflects  the  postponement 
of  naval  construction  during  the  Vietnam 
war,  and  the  present  lack  of  shipyard  capac- 
ity. Naval  commitments  In  the  Far  East  and 
in  the  Mediterranean  have  not  shrunk  com- 
mensiirately.  As  a  result,  the  sm.iller  fleet 
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of  today  Is  overworked  In  the  attempt  to 
maintain  those  commitments.  The  conse- 
quence has  been  a  distressing  decline  of  the 
material  readiness  of  the  fleet. 

The  decay  in  the  condition  of  the  fleet 
was  dramatically  underscored  diuing  the  re- 
sponse to  the  Mayaguez  incident.  The  thirty- 
one-year-old  carrier  Hancock,  which  had 
been  operating  without  one  of  its  four  shafts, 
limped  belatedly  from  SuWc  Bay  toward  the 
Gulf  of  Thailand  at  twenty-three  knots,  but 
never  reached  the  scene.  The  helicopter  car- 
rier Okinawa,  with  part  of  its  boiler  plant 
off  the  line,  crept  along  at  thirteen  or  fovir- 
teen  knots;  It  also  never  arrived  at  the  scene. 
The  escort  vessel  Holt,  the  first  ship  at  the 
scene,  had  power-supply  problems,  and  con- 
sequently Its  main  battery  was  down  the 
night  before  the  engagement.  Clearly,  this 
nation  cannot  for  long  tolerate  the  present 
readiness  condition  of  the  VS.  Navy,  If  we 
are  to  continue  to  rely  on  It  for  rapid 
response. 

As  the  American  defemte  establishment's 
manpower,  fores  structure,  resources,  and 
support  have  dwindled,  how  has  the  Soviet 
Union  responded?  By  steadily  expanding  its 
force*  both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively. 
Since  1960,  Soviet  military  manpower  has 
grown  from  approximately  three  million  men 
to  4  4  million — more  than  twice  the  size  of 
the  U.S.  nillltsry  establishment.  The  Soviets 
devote  at  least  IS  percent  of  their  national 
effort  to  defense  activities.  This  is  one  area 
In  which  they  have  never  skimped.  In  every 
category  of  military  hardware  except  helicop- 
ters they  are  outproducing  the  United 
States — dramatically  so  in  the  area  of 
ground-force  equipment.  In  which  the  ratios 
run  about  six  to  one.  Even  leaving  a.<flde  the 
massive  Soviet  reserve  structure,  the  Soviet's 
combat  ground  forces  outnumber  those  of 
the  United  States  by  ro»ighly  three  and  a 
half  to  one. 

The  United  States  continues  to  have  a  sig- 
nificant qualitative  edge  In  tactical  air.  Yet 
in  recent  years  the  Soviets  have  begun  to  de- 
ploy newer  types  of  aircraft  such  as  the 
Plogger,  Foxbat,  Fencer,  and  Backfire  in  sub- 
stantial nimibers.  By  the  end  of  the  decade 
their  tactical-ah-  order  of  battle  will  be  an 
Impressive  ook.  In  fighter  aircraft,  produc- 
tion rates  exceed  thoee  for  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
by  a  factor  of  four.  (The  USAF  this  year  pro- 
cured a  total  of  181  aircraft  of  all  types:  at 
that  rate  It  woiUd  be  nnable  to  maintain 
a  modernized  fighter  Inventory.)  In  addition 
the  Soviets  have  been  upgrading  their  airlift 
capabilities  as  part  of  a  dranuitle  improve- 
ment of  their  mobility  forces,  which  in  the 
future  win  be  able  to  Intervene  well  beyond 
the  boxmdarles  of  the  Soviet  Union — In  areas 
such  as  the  Middle  East. 

Since  1965  the  character  of  the  Soviet  Navy 
baa  been  altered  In  significant  ways.  Previ- 
ously it  had  been  designed  primarily  im  a 
coastal-defense  and  interdiction  force.  Now. 
with  the  introduction  of  more  capable  classes 
of  ships.  It  has  become  a  formidable  blue- 
water  navy  challenging  that  of  the  United 
States.  Soviet  fleets  operate  increasingly  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  have  begun  to  edge  out  the 
United  States  In  the  seas  around  Japiui.  and 
In  certain  respects  have  become  a  match  for 
the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean, 
formerly  an  American  lake. 

TBOtrBLntO   BtrDCXT   TSfMWS 

According  to  Intelligence  estimates,  the 
Soviets  now  outspend  the  United  States  In 
virtually  all  major  categories  of  defense  ac- 
tivity. In  the  aggregate,  the  CIA  estimates, 
the  Soviets  outspend  the  United  States  in 
dollar  equtvalenu  by  about  45  percent.  In 
this  era  of  conjoined  Illusion  and  skepti- 
cism, the  hoi>e  has  been  expre.ssed  that  such 
estimates  are  on  the  high  side.  To  the  con- 
trary, my  own  experience  In  developing  these 
estimates  suggests  that  the  procedures  em- 
ployed are  highly  conservative — and  un- 
doubtedly result  in  understatement  of  the 
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Soviet  effort.  For  one  thing,  the  Soviet  de- 
fense  ministry  rec^vee  a  lot  of  external  sup- 
port. Soviet  Industry  bears  the  cost  of  the 
massive  reserve  establishment.  Other  min- 
istries absorb  much  of  the  costs  of  health, 
education,  and  housing  for  defense  person- 
nel—costs that  are  Internal  to  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Inclusion  of  such  items 
would  appreciably  increase  the  estimate  of 
the  Soviet  defense  effort  relative  to  oxir  own. 

Even  more  significant,  however,  than  the 
existing  discrepancy  In  expenditures  are  the 
relative  budget  trends.  From  the  American 
standpoint,  these  have  been  highly  adverse. 
WhUe  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  Increasing 
Its  military  expenditures  In  real  terms  at  3 
percent  or  more  per  jrear,  the  United  States 
has  In  recent  years  been  shrinking  its  ex- 
penditures at  approximately  the  same  rate. 
Because  the  estimate  for  the  Soviet  Union  is 
necessarily  an  approximation,  one  can  ques- 
tion the  precision  of  the  figures  for  any 
single  year.  No  one,  however,  can  validly 
challenge  the  overall  trends  or  their  long- 
term  applications.  A  continuation  of  such 
trends  over  a  period  of  years  would  leave  the 
United  States  markedly  Inferlw  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  gross  military  power. 

The  United  States,  of  course.  Is  not  alone. 
Its  NATO  aUles  maintain  forces  far  more 
I>otent  than  the  farces  maintained  by  the 
Soviet  Union's  Warsaw  Pact  allies.  In  terms 
of  tlie  overall  balance,  moreover,  the  es- 
trangement between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  has  probably 
been  the  single  moet  significant  strategic  de- 
velopment of  the  last  decade.  It  has  meant 
that  the  worldwide  military  balance  has  not 
yet  been  upset.  But  it  has  made  the  Western 
poeition  dependent  upon  oontluulng  Soviet- 
Chlne.-ie  tensions.  At  the  bsum  time,  ths 
apparent  American  weakness  since  the  fall  d 
Vietnam  has  made  the  Chinese  Increasltigly 
wary  of  dependence  on  the  United  States,  for 
tbe>-  qiate  naturally  value  us  only  as  a  reli- 
•ble  coimterwelght.  We  have  lately  seen  the 
first  tentative  signs  of  a  possible  Chinese  rec- 
oncUiation  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  irony 
is  that  undue  American  reliance  on  the 
China  connection  reduces  Ita  value  to  the 
Chinese  and  so  increases  the  likelihood  of  Its 
weakening. 

■ATTNC    IHTO   CARTAL 

The  shifting  of  the  military  balance  and 
the  implications  of  the  adverse  trends  are 
increasingly  clear  to  other  nations.  If  not  to 
ourselves.  The  policy  Inferences  should  be 
obvious.  There  should  be  no  further  attrition 
of  the  U.S.  force  structure  and  readiness 
posture.  We  should  be  prepared  to  Increase 
the  real  program  value  of  our  defense  effort 
by  2  or  3  percent  per  year,  and  to  maintain, 
approximately,  the  share  of  national  outptrt 
going  to  defense.  In  the  longer  term,  policy 
should  be  governed  both  by  future  Soviet  ac- 
tions and  by  the  course  of  Sino-Sovlet  rela- 
tions. 

Currently  the  United  States  operates  on 
a  narrower  and  narrower  military  margin. 
With  the  alteration  In  the  military  balance, 
the  latitude  for  error  has  dwindled.  As  the 
United  States  devotes  less  and  less  to  de- 
fense relative  to  the  other  superpower,  there 
is  Increased  need  for  accurate  information 
both  to  assess  the  nature  of  the  military 
capabilities  arrayed  against  us  and  to  avoid 
the  misuse  of  our  own  resources.  It  should 
be  obvious  that  the  value  of  intelligence 
has  Increased  as  our  preponderance  of  power 
has  evaporated.  Yet  here  aga|n  we  have  been 
Inflllctlng  damage  on  ourselves.  We  have  had 
revelations  not  only  of  questionable  activ- 
ities but  also  of  sources  and  methods  of  In- 
telligence collection  that  it  took  a  great 
Investment  of  time  and  cost  to  acquire. 
Again  we  have  Improvldently  been  eating 
into  capital. 

The  ability  to  use  our  resources  wisely,  the 
ability  correctly  to  assess  the  threat.  In 
fact,  the  very  ability  to  monitor  arms-con- 
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troi  agreements  U  In  procsas  of  bsmg  com- 
promised. At  the  vary  moment  when  we  need 
accurate  Intelllgenoe  more  thaa  ewr,  we 
have  chosen  to  indulge  tai  •  #BStriiettTe 
orgy — endangering  our  own  assets,  coaipco- 
xnuing  our  reUtloashlpa.  and  weakening  the 
entire  InteUlgence  effort.  It  has  caused 
delight  and  derision  among  our  potential 
foes,  concern  among  our  friends,  and  won- 
derment on  the  part  of  all. 

Intelligence  la  our  nation's  first  line  of 
defense.  It  would  seem  Imperative  there- 
fore that  we  start  now  to  rebuUd  a  structur- 
ally secure  intelligence  establishment. 

A  FSEFEllEKCE  FOS  BLINSHUS 


The  basic  facts  regarding  the  current  sta- 
tus and  the  comparative  trends  in  Soviet 
and  American  defenses  efforts  would  seem  to 
be  plain  enough.  Nonetheless,  there  exists  a 
widespread  disposition  to  bury  one's  head  In 
the  sand,  to  believe  In  the  continuing  pre- 
ponderance of  American  power,  to  assume 
that,  irrespective  of  our  own  actions,  Amer- 
ican military  strength  wiU  remain  "second 
to  none."  Why  Is  this? 

Undoubtedly,  in  the  existing  political  cli- 
mate, many  people  really  do  not  want  to 
know  the  facts.  Acceptance  that  the  balance 
la  indeed  tipping  ImpUes  difficult  decisions. 
It  might  require  this  nation  to  do  some- 
thing that  many  would  prefer  not  to  do:  to 
maintain  or  enhance  our  military  posture 
rather  than  reduce  the  defense  burden.  To 
review  the  comparative  statistics  without 
blinders  runs  against  the  grain  of  the  pre- 
vailing compulsion  to  cut  defense  spending 
and  to  Ignore  the  Implications. 

Does  the  tipping  of  the  military  balance 
matter  at  aU7  In  the  age  of  detente,  can  we 
not  rely  upon  Soviet  goodwill  and  forbear- 
ance? Such  questions  provide  the  ultimate 
rationalization  for  allowing  the  military  bal- 
ance to  deteriorate  further.  The  answer  re- 
lates once  again  to  the  Inescapable  element 
In  the  ciurent  structure  of  world  power.  The 
United  States  remains  the  Indispensable 
counterweight  to  Soviet  military  preponder- 
ance in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  Without  the 
strength  and  support  of  the  United  States, 
no  combination  of  nations  can  provide  the 
requisite  military  power  to  withstand  Soviet 
political  and  military  pressures.  Even  the 
nations  of  Western  Europe  are  but  a  collec- 
tion of  small  and  medium-size  states  that 
reqtilre  the  help  of  American  power  to  serve 
aa  both  the  backbone  and  the  adhesive  of 
the  Alliance.  By  themselves  they  cannot 
counter  the  full  weight  of  the  Soviet  super- 
power. 

But  to  sustain  the  margin  lands  of  the 
Eurasian  continent — In  Eun^>e,  the  Middle 
East,  and  Northeast  Asia — the  United  States 
must  be  able  to  operate  over  distances  of 
many  thousands  of  miles  and  close  to  the 
sources  of  Soviet  power.  If  one  views  the  map 
from  the  perspective  of  a  planner  In  the 
Kremlin.  It  will  convey  how  fragile  the  mili- 
tary balance  can  become  on  the  nuurgln  of 
the  Eurasian  continent. 

As  the  military  balance  tips  more  directly 
toward  the  Soviet  Union,  its  neighbors  will 
Increasingly  recognize  the  Imbalance  of 
power  and  some  will  become  more  willing  to 
acquiesce  In  demands  or  to  offer  concessions. 
Deterrence  has  thus  been  weakened.  The 
gradual  disappearance  of  American  strategic 
nuclear  superiority  has  already  reduced  the 
Inhibiting  Influence  on  Soviet  policy  those 
forces  provided.  The  unavoidable  corollary, 
if  an  adequate  deterrent  posture  Is  to  be 
maintained,  is  Increased  reliance  on  the 
other,  nonstrategic  components  of  the  force 
structure— the  so-called  general-purpose 
forces,  mainly  conventional. 

Under  the  clrcvimstances,  further  weaken- 
ing of  American  and  allied  general-purpose 
forces  relative  to  those  of  potential  oppo- 
nents implies  acceptance  of  a  rising  level  of 
risk.  In  addition,  it  also  means  that  we  miist 
accept  Increasing  reliance  on  the  threat  of 
early   recovirse   to   nuclear  weapons   in   the 
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•vent  oC  major  oonTentlonal  assatilt.  That  Is 
%  strategy  we  should  seek  to  push  further 
■sraj.  i»ther  than  to  embrace.  Becatae  of  Its 
ostensibly  low  cost.  It  is  a  poor  msnls  strat- 
mgf.  but  tt  might  better  be  charaetartaed  as 
•  nsh  man"*  atrstc«r-  tt  wotdd  certainly  re- 
quire courage.  If  not  rashness,  to  employ 
ntulear  we«4>ons  in  response  to  less  than  all- 
out  assaidt. 

BIbreoTer,  because  there  will  be  doubts  re- 
garding the  will  to  use  such  weapons,  such 
a  strategy  could  invite  the  very  types  of  con- 
frontations that  we  seek  to  deter.  A  poten- 
tial OM>onent  could  reasonably  conclude  that 
nations  lacking  the  courage  to  tax  them- 
selves sufficiently  to  provide  the  conventional 
elements  of  an  adeqiiate  deterrent  posture 
might  weU  lack  the  co\irage  to  employ  weap- 
ons Inherently  so  much  riskier  and  more  de- 
structive. 


a.  QuxsnoN  or  American  wm. 
Yet  beyond  these  basic  Issues  of  force 
structure  and  strategy,  of  military  posture 
and  military  risks,  of  the  actions  necessary 
over  the  long  run  to  maintain  deterrence  and 
a  military  balance,  lies  a  question  even  more 
fundamentaL  Our  allies  and  dependents 
overseas  recognize  their  reliance  on  the  firm- 
ness of  American  policy — and  the  will  of  the 
American  public  to  continue  to  fulfill  our 
historic  responsibilities.  The  deterloratkMi  of 
the  military  balance  both  draws  upon  and 
contributes  to  the  loss  of  wlU.  In  that  loss 
of  wUl— with  aU  that  it  reflects  regarding  the 
decline  in  confidence  and  moral  stamina — 
lies  the  not-so-hldden  crisis  of  Western  civil- 
ization. 

Some  years  ago.  In  the  final  words  of  bis 
memoirs,  Arthur  Krock  confessed  to  a  vis- 
ceral fear  "that  the  tenure  of  the  United 
States  as  the  first  power  In  the  world  may 
be  one  of  the  briefest  In  history."  I  trust  that 
this  will  not  be  the  case.  But  on  the  basis 
of  the  present  evidence.  It  U  not  easy  to  dis- 
miss his  apprehension. 

In  a  democracy  such  as  the  United  States, 
foreign  policy  will  reflect  domestic  pcrfltlcs. 
Our  Internal  preoccupations  and  otir  polit- 
ical divisions  of  recent  years  have  at  least 
suggested  a  growing  Infirmity  of  Am^ican 
policy.  For  much  of  mankind  the  continua- 
tion of  American  firmness  remains  the  de- 
cisive question.  How  America  responds  to  Its 
unenviable  historic  destiny  will  determine 
the  shape  of  the  international  community  In 
the  last  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Many  have  pondered  the  question  whether 
or  not  a  long  recessional  of  American  power 
will  succeed  the  long  recessional  of  British 
power.  They  quite  rightly  fear  the  c(»se- 
quMices,  were  that  Indeed  to  be  the  case.  The 
continued  deterioration  of  the  military  bal- 
ance would  ultimately  leave  the  Western 
world  In  a  position  in  which  Its  only  serious 
foreign  policy  course  would  be  retreat  or 
appeasement. 

The  bicentennial  year  should  not  coincide 
with  a  further  weakening  of  our  acceptance 
of  our  responsibilities  to  the  external  world 
and  to  ourselves.  If  we  seek  to  preserve  a 
satisfactory  condition  for  the  United  States 
In  the  world.  If  we  seek  the  siu^lval  of  free- 
dom elsewhere  than  In  North  America,  if 
Indeed  we  value  what  our  civilization  repre- 
sents, American  strength  remains  Indispen- 
sable. Without  enduring  American  strength, 
Western  clvUizatlon  will  not  survive. 


BICENTENNIAL  REMINDER 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25,  1976 

Mr.   ABDNOR.  Mr.   Speaker,  during 
this  Bicentennial  of  our  Nation,  much  is 
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going  to  be  said  and  wrltteix  on  the 
meantog  and  significance  of  our  heritage 
of  freedcon.  One  of  those  who  has  said 
it  especially  well  is  Bonard  K  Duffy,  a 
junior  at  Stanley  Ooun^  High  86bo<A  in 
Fort  Pierre.  8.  Dak.  Bernard  w<m  first 
prize  in  the  annual  Voice  of  Democracy 
contest  sponsored  by  the  South  Dakota 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  I  would  like 
to  share  his  insists  with  my  colleagues: 

Votes  OP  Dkmocsact 
(By  Bernard  E.  Dtiffy) 
America  Is  having  a  birthday  party  In  1976. 
And  it  WiU  be  celebrated  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  land  by  countless 
Americans  through  trips  to  Mount  Vernon, 
the  Lincoln  Memorial,  the  Alamo,  Mount 
Bushmore,  and  numerous  other  historical 
shrines.  The  birthday  we  celebrate  is  the 
200th  armlversary  of  The  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. 

Some  Americans  believe  other  dates  and 
events  mark  our  beginning  and  there  are 
those  who  say  that  America  began  at  Lex- 
ington and  Concord.  There  are  those  wlio  say 
that  it  began  with  Cornwallls'  surrender  at 
Yorktown.  There  are  those  who  say  that  it 
began  with  the  ratification  of  the  Constitu- 
tion in  1789.  and  historians  say  that  the  war 
of  1813  finalized  American  Independence. 
Still  others  say  that  It  began  anew  when  the 
Union  was  preserved  by  the  bitter  ClvU  War 
of  1865.  But  whenever  its  beginning  occurred, 
each  generation  of  Americans  has  found 
it  necessary  to  work  and  struggle  to  preserve 
those  freedoms  which  were  won  at  g^reat  sac- 
rifice some  200  years  ago. 

America  and  freedom  have  become  inter- 
changeable In  describing  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  our  country.  It  was  the  quest 
for  that  freedom  which  propelled  our  found- 
ing fathers  to  sacrifice  their  lives  and  prop- 
erty to  achieve  that  goal  and  It  was  the 
thirst  for  freedom  which  provided  Thomas 
Jefferson  with  the  motivation  and  the  theme 
for  the  immortal  document,  The  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

From  its  beginning  America  has  provided 
each  of  us  with  the  c^portunlty  to  worship 
as  our  conscience  dictates,  to  speak  freely 
and  responsibly,  to  peaceably  assemble,  to 
travel  without  restrictions  throughout  this 
country,  and  to  govern  ourselves  through 
representatives  which  we  can  freely  select. 
These  basic  freedoms  are  ovirs  because  they 
have  survived  the  challenges  and  rigors  of 
200  years  of  usage  and  testing. 

Most  importantly,  this  Bicentennial  year  Is 
a  time  for  renewal.  It  is  a  time  to  be  grateful 
and  aware  of  the  freedoms  which  are  given  to 
us  at  the  moment  of  birth.  It  is  a  time  for 
rebuilding  our  attitude  towards  America  and 
not  to  be  embarrassed  to  caU  that  attitude — 
patriotism.  It  is  a  time  to  abolish  destructive 
criticism  and  to  temper  negative  comments 
concerning  America's  problems;  it  is  a  time 
for  humUlty  and  thanksgiving  about 
America's  greatness  and  charity.  It  Is  a  time 
for  a  realization  that  this  country  Is  a  sim- 
ple but  meaningful  expression  of  a  free 
people. 

The  Bicentennial  celebration  further  re- 
minds me  that  all  has  not  been  easy  for 
Americans  and  the  heritage  has  developed  at 
a  £:reat  price.  I  am  reminded  that  the  price 
was  high  that  winter  at  VaUey  Forge.  It  was 
high  at  Gettysburg,  Corregldor,  in  Korea, 
Khe  Sahn,  and  thousands  more.  It  was 
tested  and  strained  to  its  very  core  by  the 
economic  coUapse  and  depression  of  the 
1930's. 

While  these  are  highlights  of  the  struggle 
reminding  me  of  America's  greatness  there 
have  been  untold  accomplishments  arrived 
at  through  the  fair  and  orderly  prtwess  of 
law. 

When  John  P.  Kennedy  said  In  his  first 
Inaugxiral  Address  that  "the  torch  has  been 
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puaed  to  a  new  generation,"  be  was  remind- 
ing this  generation  of  AmerlGans.  who  have 
assumed  their  turn  at  the  helm,  that  they 
must  stay  on  course  and  bring  our  country 
through  the  challenging  times. 

This  Bicentennial  celebration  should  serve 
to  remind  each  of  us  that  without  America 
as  we  know  It — there  is  nothing — except 
tyranny. 


CECIL  NEWMAN,  EDITOR  AND 
IDEALIST.  DIES 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25.  1976 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Satur- 
day, February  7,  Cecil  Newman  died  at 
his  Minneapolis  home.  Seventy-two  years 
old,  he  was  the  editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
Spokesman  and  St.  Paul  Recorder  and 
was  long  a  pioneer  in  black  journalism 
in  the  Twin  Cities. 

But  Cecil  Newman  was  more  than  a 
black  Journalist.  For  more  than  50  years, 
ever  since  his  arrival  in  Minneapolis  in 
1922,  Cecil  Newman  was  a  quiet  but  per- 
sistent voice  in  the  fight  for  an  end  to 
racial  discrimination  and  a  better  place 
for  blacks  in  this  world.  Cecil  Newman, 
as  a  symbol  of  black  determination,  as 
a  community  leader  and  journalist,  and 
as  a  man.  will  be  missed. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  two 
articles  on  Cecil  Newman  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  on 
Sunday.  February  8: 

CEcn,  Newman,  Eorroa  Attn  Idealist,  Dies 

(By  Tom  Davies) 
Cecil  E.  Newman,  who  Hubert  Humphrey 
said  "did  more  for  human  rights  than  any 
man  I  luiow  or  have  known."  died  Saturday 
morning  of  an  apparent  heart  attack  at  the 
age  of  73. 

Newman,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Min- 
neapolis Spokesman  and  the  St.  Paul  Re- 
corder, was  instrumental  throughout  his  life 
In  efforts  to  secure  equal  opportunity  and 
human  dignity  for  blacks  and  other  minori- 
ties in  Minnesota. 

"But  we  don't  have  to  talk  about  race  or 
color,"  said  W.  Harry  Davis,  a  lifetime  friend. 
"He  was  a  great  Minnesota  leader,  an  inspira- 
tion to  many." 

Indeed,  Newman  befriended  and  advised 
a  number  of  prominent  national  figures, 
black  and  white:  Roy  WUklns,  Walter  Mon- 
dale.  Whitney  Young,  Donald  Fraser,  Carl 
Rowan  and  Humphrey. 

Humphrey  said  Newman  was  a  major  In- 
fluence on  his  early  career,  when  he  was  pro- 
pelled into  national  politics  on  the  civil- 
rights  issue. 

"He  not  only  inspired,  but  advised  and 
counseled  me,  helped  sensitize  me  to  civil- 
rights  Issues.  In  fact,  he  was  the  first  editor 
to  support  me  when  I  ran  for  mayor  (in 
1946.) 

"Cecil  was  a  very  practical,  yet  Idealistic 
man,"  Humphrey  said.  "I  remember  that 
when  I  first  spoke  out  on  race  relations,  it 
was  Cecil  who  tried  to  tone  me  down.  Look, 
Hubert,"  he  said  to  me,  'there  aren't  that 
many  blaclu  in  Minneapolis,  and  we  know  we 
can  trust  you.  But  we  don't  want  you  to  lose 
your  election  over  this.'  " 

Newman  came  to  Minneapolis  in  1922  from 
Kansas  City.  Mo.,  where  he  was  born  on  July 
25,  1903.  By  1984.  his  years  of  working  as  a 
Pullman  porter  and  bellhop  were  over,  and 
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he     launched     the     Spokesman     and     the 
Recorder. 

He  headed  the  two  newspapers,  the  chlaf 
sources  of  black -community  news  in  Um 
Twin  ClUes  area,  nntu  bis  death.  He  was  fi«-« 
a  past  president  of  the  BUnnesota  Press  ClntK 
"Cecil  devoted  his  Jom-nallsm."  John  Cow- 
les  Jr.,  chairman  of  The  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  Company,  said  yesterday  from 
Houston,  "to  a  constructive  and  never-ending 
campaign  for  Justice  for  everybody,  and  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  his  friend." 

During  World  War  II  Newman  helped  In- 
tegrate the  war  industry  in  the  Twin  Cities 
area,  denouncing  Gov.  Harold  Stassen  and 
his  'lily-white  home  guard."  Newman  con- 
vinced Charles  Horn,  head  of  the  Federal 
Cartridgs  Corp..  to  hire  blacks,  and  when 
that  eSort  was  successful,  turned  toward 
other  industries. 

Newman  was  active  in  most  clvU-rlghts 
groups  in  the  area,  including  the  NAACP  and 
the  Urban  Leagues  of  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul,  and  served  as  vice  chairman  of  the 
Minnesota  Advisory  Council  of  the  U.S.  Civil 
Rights  Commission. 

He  was.  as  the  organization  said  yesterday, 
"the  founder  and  spiritual  leader"  of  the 
Twin  Cities  Opportunities  Industrialization 
Center  Inc.  And  In  1974,  he  was  honored  for 
40  years  of  promoting  racial  harmony  and 
equality  with  the  National  Brotherhood 
award  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews. 

"He  was  a  natural  born  leader,"  said  Davis, 
former  Minneapolis  mayoral  candidate  and 
assistant  to  the  vice  president  for  public  re- 
lations of  the  Star  and  Tribune  Company. 
"He  wasn't  the  flashy  type,  but  the  kind  of 
man  who  made  a  plan  and  then  went  about 
carrying  It  out  without  offending  anyone." 

"Cecil  never  sacrificed  the  goals  he  had  In 
mind  for  any  short  cuts  or  quick  drama," 
Humphrey  said.  "He  taught  us  steadfastness 
and  perseverance." 

Photographer  Gordon  Parks,  In  hU  book. 
"A  Choice  of  Weapons."  wrote  that  Newman 
encouraged  him  to  concentrate  on  photog- 
raphy when  Parks  was  living  in  St.  Paul  and 
working  as  a  railroad  dining-car  porter. 
Park's  first  published  photos  appeared  in  the 
Spokesman.  He  later  became  famous  as  a 
photographer  for  Life  magazine  and  as  a 
moviemaker. 

Newman's  funeral  will  be  at  11  Tuesday 
morning  at  St.  Peter's  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  401  E.  41st  St.  Visitation 
will  be  at  S  monday  afternoon  at  the  church. 
Memorials  to  the  Heart  Fund  and  St.  Peter's 
church  are  preferred. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Launa;  a  son, 
Oscar  of  Minneapolis:  two  step-children. 
Norma  Williams  and  Wallace  O.  Jackman, 
and  three  sisters. 

Davis  said  some  ot  his  best  memories  of 
Newman  date  back  to  the  Depression  when 
Davis  was  a  teen-ager  who  saw  Newman 
reg\ilarly  at  the  Phyllis  Wheatley  Com- 
munity Center  on  the  North  Side. 

"That  used  to  be  the  one  place  black  people 
would  meet,  for  the  NAACP,  the  Urban 
League  and  all.  CecU  would  ask  the  kids  to 
wait  on  the  tables  during  dinner. 

"But  he  always  said.  "Now.  when  you  get 
through,  make  sure  you  sit  down  with  us 
and  have  some  food.'  During  the  Depression, 
that  was  quite  a  treat. 

"Even  then,  he  was  a  gentle,  concerned 
fighter  for  justice.  He  took  a  great  pride  in 
talking  with  young  people,  always  telling  us 
how  Important  school  was — that  they  can't 
take  your  education  away  from  you." 

Cccn,  NrwMAN 

(By  Robert  T.  Smith) 

Not  long  ago.  Cecil  Newman  approached  a 

group  of  newspapermen  having  lunch  In  a 

downtown  restaurant.  With  a  chuckle,  be 
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said:  "Why  acent  you  (uys  out  changing  the 

"W*>«  «otU  eat,"  said  one  of  the  groun 
"The  world  can  wait."  ' 

"Can  It?"  aaked  CecU.  as  he  swept  away 
to  perh!H3s  continue  what  he  had  spent  a 
lifetime  doing:  trying  to  change  the  world 

CecU,  a  longtime  fMend.  Is  dead  now  at  7a! 
There  are  tho6e  younger  people  who  will  re- 
member him  only  as  a  successful  black 
businesman  who  belonged  to  the  Minneapolis 
Club. 

There  are  young  black  people  who  have 
called  him  an  Uncle  Tom— young  black  peo- 
ple who  weren't  even  bom  and  don't  know 
what  It  was  like  54  years  ago  when  Cecil 
arrived  in  Minneapolis  with  only  a  dime  In 
his  pocket. 

As  a  gesture  of  faith  maybe,  the  short 
skinny  blark  man  got  off  the  train  at  Great 
Northern  depot  and.  with  that  dime 
bought  a  poppy  for  his  lapel. 

CecU  knew  well  what  It  was  to  be  black 
at  that  time.  He  had  come  to  Minneapolis 
from  Kansas  City.  Mo..  l>ecause  he  thought  it 
might  be  a  place  where  a  black  man  could 
And  understanding  and  peace. 

He  arrived  with  many  memories  of  dis- 
crimination and  violence.  He  had  been  a  copy 
boy  for  the  Kansas  City  Star  and  the  sport 
for  the  white  members  of  that  newspaper's 
staff  was  to  regularly  beat  up  CecU. 

When  he  was  a  porter  In  a  Kansas  City 
theater.  CecU  had  lo  walk  nine  blocks  to  have 
lunch  in  a  black  restaurant.  A  nearby  cafe 
owner  said:  'Sorry,  no  serving  niggers  here." 
That  was  by  no  means  the  only  Kansas  City 
resUurant  where  CecU  got  that  greeting. 

With  his  buddy.  Langston  Hughes,  the 
famed  poet.  Cecil  went  to  a  public  park  for  a 
festive  picnic  celebration.  They  were  the  only 
blacks  among  1,(X)0  kids  and  they  were 
thrown  out.  CecD  was  13  then. 

Cecil  found  Minneapolis  a  bit  more  subtle, 
but  no  different. 

The  Kansas  City  bigots  made  one  mistake. 
They  didn't  keep  Cecil  out  of  the  library.  He 
spent  a  lot  of  time  there  reading,  and,  un- 
like most  of  the  black  kids  In  his  neighbor- 
hood, Cecil  graduated  from  high  school. 

This  entitled  him  to  become  a  porter  in 
the  downtown  Elk's  Club  and  then  a  porter 
for  five  years  on  a  Pullman  car.  At  night 
on  the  train,  he  wrote  editorials  for  the  now- 
defunct  black  newspaper.  Twin  City  Herald. 
He  got  60  cents  for  each  one  printed. 

In  1934,  CecU  had  saved  $66  after  six 
years  of  work,  with  some  other  financial 
help,  he  bought  two  black  newspapers.  The 
Minneapolis  Spokesman  and  The  St.  Paul 
Recorder. 

He  began  to  fight  for  fairness  and  Justice 
and  the  rights  of  blacks.  In  those  da3rs  police 
brutality  against  blacks  was  common  and 
accepted.  It  was  the  Depression,  and  blacks 
were  put  in  Jail  for  stealing  miUt  for  their 
children.  Regularly,  almost  dally,  Cecil 
roamed  police  headquarters  and  the  court* 
to  try  to  help  blacks  In  trouble. 

Although  he  has  scars  to  show  that  others 
were  violent,  CecU  never  pursued  that  course 
himself.  He  pleaded  and  he  reasoned  and, 
after  a  while,  the  police  and  the  Judges  began 
to  listen  a  little  and  ask  his  advice  on  black 
cases. 

In  his  newspapers,  he  printed  pictures  of 
blacks  with  beaten  faces  on  page  one.  And 
he  wrote  continually  about  the  evU  of 
prejudice. 

His  reward?  Both  whites  and  blacks  turned 
on  him.  "The  blacks  said  I  was  an  agitator 
and  wanted  me  to  cool  it."  said  Cecil.  There 
were  telephone  threats  and  broken  windows 
In  hU  home  and  business  and  sugar  In  the 
gasoline  tank  of  his  car  and  beatings,  ad- 
ministered also  to  his  son,  Oscar. 
Things  got  better.  People  began  to  Join  the 
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black  cause  and  It  became  for  some,  fashlon- 

CecU  kept  working  at  It,  switching  to  prob- 
lems of  employment  for  blacks  and  more 
acceptance    In    the    white-dominated    com- 

mtinlty.  ^         ...        » 

CecU's  business  prospered  and,  as  he  got 
older,  he  could  no  longer  be  so  active  In 
the  fight.  It  was  time  for  him  to  rest  a  whUe 
and  enjoy  life  a  little,  which  he  did.  It  was 
time  for  the  younger  blacks  to  continue  the 

c»use.  _    „ 

In  an  editorial  two  years  ago,  CecU  vtote  a 

sort  of  swan  song:   "These  are  the  easier. 

more  peaceable  eras.  Looking  back  over  the 

years,  it  seems  strange  that  we  should  have 

bad  to  fight  so  hard  for  the  simple  rlghte, 

the  simple  decencies  .  .  . 
"It  has  been  a  hard  fight.  It  has  been  a 

good  fight.  It  has  been  worth  everything  that 

It  has  cost.  And  It  will  go  on  .  .  ." 
Unlike  the  newspapermen  having  lunch, 

for  CecU  Newman  the  world  couldn't  wait  to 

be  cbangeed. 


RESOURCES    AND    THE    WORLD 
ECONOMY 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATXVES 

Wednesday,  February  25.  1976 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  united  States  had  a  rude 
awakening  when  the  Arab  oil  embargo 
was  imposed. 

Suddenly,  we  realized  that  we  did  not 
have  enough  oil  to  meet  our  national 
needs.  Our  vision  of  ourselves  as  an  "in- 
dependent" peoiAe  was  beclouded  with 
the  realization  that  our  economic  In- 
dependence, at  least,  depended  upon  good 
trading  relations  with  distant  countries. 

We  would  be  fortunate,  Indeed,  if  oU 
were  the  only  resoui'ce  that  we  lacked  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  meet  national 
needs. 

Unfortxmatelj'.  no  part  of  the  Earth, 
not  even  on  a  continent-wide  basis,  is 
self-sufficient  in  all  critical  resources. 

Thus,  the  United  States  has  to  depend 
upon  foreign  imports  for  more  than  one- 
half  of  its  supplies  of  seven  basic  raw 
materials  needed  to  fuel  our  industrial 
base.  By  the  year  2000,  we  will  depend 
on  imports  to  fill  our  needs  for  thirteen 
basic  raw  materials  deemed  essential  for 
a  modem  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  materials  policy  Is  a 
term  that  is  relatively  obscure  iu  the 
minds  of  the  American  public.  However, 
a  sound  materials  policy  will  be  essen- 
tial to  the  preservation  of  our  industrial 
economy  and  the  millions  of  jobs  that 
depend  on  it. 

Today's  New  York  Times  contains  an 
article  on  the  world  resources  situation. 
In  bilef.  the  world  is  entering  a  new 
era  in  which  most  important  raw  ma- 
terials are  likely  to  be  mc«-e  expensive 
and  harder  to  obtain. 

The  February  13  edition  of  Science  is 
devoted  to  23  reports  from  eminent 
scientists  describing  the  growing  re- 
source problem  and  the  way  In  which  It 
will  affect  the  industrialized  world.  The 
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Times  article  extracts  some  of  the  key 
points  of  this  comprehensive  edition  of 
Science  devoted  exclusively  to  resotnces 
and  materials  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  interested  to  learn 
that  the  United  States  has  consumed 
more  minerals  in  the  last  35  years  than 
all  of  mankind  used  from  the  emergence 
of  the  species  to  about  1940.  Our  resource 
dependency  grows  with  every  passing 
day,  and  we  are  joined  in  our  worldwide 
search  for  new  sources  of  these  vital  ma- 
terials by  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
industrialized  world.  It  certainly  does  not 
take  a  lot  of  imagination  to  conjure  up 
an  image  of  keen  competition  for  dwin- 
dling resources,  driving  up  prices,  and 
fueling  inflation.  At  that  point,  the  only 
thing  that  will  be  dwindling  faster  than 
the  resources  will  be  the  jobs  that  depend 
upon  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1973.  Lester  Brown 
published  his  widely  discussed  book, 
"World  Without  Borders."  The  premise 
of  that  book  wsis  that  the  world  economic 
order  depended  upon  the  establishment 
of  a  new  "community"  ethic  in  interna- 
tional relations.  No  one  nation  could  re- 
gard itself  as  being  insulated  from  the 
economic,  social,  and  political  storms  that 
buffet  sister  nations.  Even  the  richest 
and  most  powerful  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  Earth  has  a  dependency  upon  some 
of  the  poorest  countries  in  the  interna- 
tional community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  that  growing  de- 
pendency will  affect  the  shape  and  direc- 
tion of  future  foreign  policy,  I  thought 
my  colleagues  would  be  interested  in  the 
article  from  the  Times  and  the  sober 
message  it  contains  for  all  the  industrial- 
ized world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York  Times  ar- 
ticle is  included  at  this  point  In  my  re- 
marks: 

Raw  MATEaiAi.s  Will  Cost  Mose — Scientific 
JousNAL  Repokts  on  Shsinkxng  of  StrpPLIES 
(By  Harold  M.  Schmeck,  Jr.) 
WASHTNGTorr,  Feb.  20. — The  world  Is  en- 
tering a  new  era  In  which  most  Important 
raw  materials  are  likely  to  be  more  expensive 
and  harder  to  obtain,  contributors  to  one  of 
the  nation's  most  widely  read  scientific  Jour- 
nals said  In  a  special  Issue  devoted  to  this 
problem. 

While  the  23  reports  In  the  Feb.  13  issue 
of  Science  do  not  forecast  catastrophe,  they 
do  suggest  the  need  for  Lntelllgent  foresight 
and  planning  to  cope  with  the  world's  ex- 
panding needs  In  the  face  of  shrinkage  of 
easily  accessible  supplies. 

Science,  the  weekly  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence, goes  to  150.000  subscribers  around  the 
world.  Its  special  Issue  on  materials  Is  one 
of  a  series  of  single-topic  Issues,  the  first 
two  of  which  were  devoted  to  energy  and 
world  food  problems. 

Only  rarely  does  the  Journal  devote  an 
entire  Issue  to  a  single  topic.  Such  Issues 
are  reserved  for  subjects  the  editors  beUeve 
to  be  of  profound  Importance. 

A  CStrCIAL   MOllENT 

At  a  news  conference.  Dr.  PhUlp  H.  Abel- 
son,  editor  of  Science,  said  the  present  time 
represented  a  crucial  moment  In  the  long 
history  of  mankind's  use  of  raw  materials 
to  build  civilization. 

He  and  other  speakers  noted  that  energy 
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and  material  were  Inextricably  linked,  be- 
caiise  It  takes  energy  to  oonvert  raw  mate- 
rials Into  useful  substances  and  products^ 
In  recent  years,  they  noted,  the  price  of  en- 
ergy has  been  going  up;  the  fundamental 
energy  cost  ot  processing  raw  materials  has 
also  been  rising  because  the  richest  and 
most  easily  available  ores  are  being  ex- 
hausted. 

At  the  same  time,  the  scientists  said,  there 
Is  a  strong  trend  among  nations  to  nation- 
alize foreign  owned  mining  properties.  Fur- 
thermore, In  many  countries.  Including  the 
United  States,  theie  Is  greatly  Increased 
concern  over  damage  to  the  environment. 

DUl'tKENCE   nr   A   DECADE 

"Taken  together  with  fijianclal  markets 
that  make  raising  capital  difficult,  these  de- 
velopments have  created  conditions  dra- 
matically dlflerent  from  those  of  a  decade 
ago — a  new  world  of  materials,"  said  Dr. 
Abelson  and  Allen  L.  Hammond,  the  Jour- 
nal's research  news  editor,  In  an  overview 
article. 

•Indeed,  what  is  perhaps  most  remark- 
able is  that  their  cumulative  Impact  has 
not  yet  disrupted  the  supply  of  materials  In 
a  major  way." 

The  group  of  23  articles  Is  neither  so 
voluminous  nor  so  detaUed  as  some  earlier 
reports  on  specific  a^>ects  of  the  problem. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Issue  of  Science  is 
Intended  as  an  overview — historical,  current 
and  future— of  the  world  materials  situa- 
tion. 

One  article,  by  Ralph  C.  Kirby  and  Andrew 
Prokopovltsh.  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Mines,  said  the  United  States  has  con- 
sumed more  minerals  in  the  last  35  years 
than  all  of  mankind  used  from  the  emergence 
of  the  species  up  to  about  1940.  By  the  year 
2000.  the  country  may  have  to  get  more  than 
half  of  Its  nonfuel  mineral  needs  from 
abroad,  they  said. 

At  the  same  time,  other  nations,  as  they 
Industrialize,  become  larger  consumers  of  the 
same  kinds  of  resources. 

HIGHEB    PROCESSING    COSTS 

The  problem  In  the  case  of  most  material 
resources,  said  Ewl  Cook  of  Texas  A&M  Uni- 
versity. Is  not  the  prospect  that  world  sup- 
plies will  run  out  but  the  possibility  that  the 
expense  of  processing  low  grade  ores  win  be- 
come prohlblUve  as  the  higher  grades  are  pro- 
gressively exhausted. 

For  example,  one  article  said,  the  cut-off 
grade  for  exploitable  copper  ore  was  once 
3  percent  copper  In  the  ore.  Today,  In  some 
places,  grades  as  low  as  C  J5  percent  are  con- 
sidered exploitable.  But,  said  Professor  Cook, 
the  cost  of  production  almost  inevitably  wlU 
rise  as  the  quality  of  the  ore  declines. 

Speakers  at  the  news  conference  said 
much  more  could  be  achieved  by  conserva- 
tion measures  than  has  been  to  date,  and 
also  by  substitution  of  one  process  or  ma- 
terial for  another. 

Other  contributors  to  the  Issvie  said  more 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  posslbUitles 
Inherent  In  renewable  resources  such  as 
wood.  Potential  growth  of  forest  products  is 
much  greater  than  current  growth,  one  arti- 
cle said. 

"Renewable  resources  are  crucial  to  an 
enduring  human  clvUlzatlon."  the  overview 
article  concluded.  "The  articles  herein  deal- 
ing with  this  t<^lc  leave  the  impression  that 
this  nation  has  not  set  Its  priorities  straight. 
Indeed,  materials  of  all  kinds  are  so  basic  to 
the  continuance  of  our  society  that  the 
country  would  be  well  served  by  Increased 
attention  and — more  to  the  point — soma 
constructive  action  to  insure  a  continued 
supply." 
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THE  CONGRESS  AND  FOREIGN 
POJACY 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  nroiAKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1976 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  re- 
cent days,  a  national  debate  over  the  role 
of  the  Congress  in  the  making  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  has  heated  up. 

This  debate  recalls  the  observation  of 
a  great  constitutional  scholar,  Edwin 
Corwin,  who  said  that  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion is  an  invitation  for  the  President 
and  the  Congress  to  struggle  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  directing  American  foreign 
policy. 

Today  most  Members  of  the  Congress 
would  concede  that  the  President  should 
play  the  principal  role  in  the  foreign  pol- 
icy making  process,  but  they  would  also 
suggest  that  the  United  States  has,  over 
the  last  several  decades,  gone  too  far 
toward  putting  too  much  power,  includ- 
ing the  war  making  power,  in  the  hands 
of  one  man.  In  their  view,  unrestricted 
Presidential  power  In  foreign  policy 
making  is  neither  necessary  nor  tolerable 
in  a  free  society. 

The  President  and  the  Congress,  who 
both  acknowledge  the  need  for  a  new 
national  partnership  in  the  conduct  of 
foreign  policy,  are  now  engaged  in  an  ef- 
fort to  correct  that  imbalance.  Both 
agree  that  corrections  are  needed,  but 
there  is  little  agreement  over  what  cor- 
rectives are  essential. 

Congress  itself  has  aided  the  emer- 
gence of  the  President  as  the  chief  for- 
eign policy  maker  by  its  disinterest  in 
decades  past  over  many  foreign  policy 
issues  and  its  occasional  outright  abdica- 
tion of  powers  to  the  President. 

Congressional  initiatives  in  foreign 
policy — including  efforts  designed  to 
control  the  use  of  American  Armed 
Forces  abroad,  to  limit  military  aid  and 
U.S.  commitments  overseas,  to  obtain 
greater  access  to  foreign  policy  informa- 
tion, and  to  specify  policy  toward  par- 
ticular coimtries — have  produced  mixed 
results,  primarily  because  of  Congress 
limitations  in  dealing  with  foreign  policy 
issues. 

Congress  approach  to  foreign  policy  is 
often  sporadic  and  eclectic,  and  tends  to 
focus  on  immediate  hotspots,  the  head- 
line issues  with  which  politicians  must 
grapple.  As  a  whole,  the  Congress  tends 
to  lack  an  ongoing  or  sustained  interest 
in  or  commitment  to  piu'suing  key  for- 
eign policy  trends. 

Congress  often  sees  complex  foreign 
policy  issues  in  terms  of  a  single  aspect 
of  a  larger  problem.  For  example,  on  the 
issue  of  aid  to  Turkey,  Instead  of  focus- 
ing on  the  totality  of  our  Interests  and 
needs  throughout  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean, many  Members  of  Congress  saw 
a  narrow  issue — Turkish  opium  policy. 
United  States-Greek  relations,  U.S.  In- 
telligence facilities  in  Turkey — and  based 
their  votes  accordingly. 

In  Congress  there  Is  no  dominant  voice 
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In  foreign  policy.  Congress  has  535  for- 
eign policy  spokespersons  at  any  given 
point  In  time  and  it  is  difBcult  to  deter- 
mine who  speaks  for  the  Congress  on 
foreign  policy  matters.  Often  Secretary 
Kissinger  doesn't  even  know  whom  to 
call  on  specific  issues.  In  such  a  process 
our  greater  interests  can  be  easily  and 
quickly  lost. 

Congress  available  instruments  to 
shape  policy  are  blunt  and  imprecise. 
The  arms,  money,  and  credit  taps  for 
foreign  states  can  be  increased,  slowed, 
or  stopped.  These  levers,  however,  do  not 
easily  or  readily  weave  into  the  delicate 
fabric  of  diplomatic  relationships  be- 
tween governments. 

Congress  has  been  unable  to  determine 
what  its  individual  or  collective  respon- 
sibility is  in  handling  sensitive  material 
and  state  secrets  provided  it  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  Ex-CIA  Director  William 
Colby  recently  said  that  "almost  every- 
thing that's  been  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress has  been  exposed  in  the  press." 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  right  or  not. 
but  the  question  persists  concerning  the 
responsibility  of  Members  In  the  han- 
dling of  what  is  considered  by  some  to  be 
confidential  information. 

These  shortcomings  of  the  Congress 
raise  serious  questions  about  its  ability 
to  help  formulate  and  legislate  an  effec- 
tive foreign  policy.  Nonetheless  because 
of  the  strong  Interest  of  Membei's  of 
Congress  In  foreign  policy,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  Congress  will  continue  to  be 
active  in  foreign  affairs. 

In  the  months  ahead,  there  must  be 
greater  sensitivity  In  Congress  to  its  de- 
ficiencies in  trying  to  legislate  foreign 
policy,  and  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  need  not  to  simply  touch  base  with 
Members,  or  to  placate  them,  on  foreign 
policy  issues.  The  executive  must  de- 
velop respect  for  the  role  of  Congress  in 
the  formulation  of  foreign  policy  and 
engage  in  a  genuine  dialog  with  the 
Members  of  Congress.  And  Congress  must 
realize  that  the  executive  branch  needs 
flexibility  in  the  day-to-day  execution  of 
foreign  policy. 

Hopefully,  during  this  year  neither 
campaign  rhetoric  nor  short-term  po- 
litical need  will  keep  us  from  progressing 
toward  a  more  balanced  formulation  of 
American  foreign  policy. 


FAREWELL  FROM  PETER  COSTIGAN 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

or   CALirORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25.  1976 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  Bi- 
centennial Year,  it  is  appropriate  that 
we  review  our  past,  assess  where  we  are 
today,  and  choose  our  policies  ar 
priorities  as  we  move  into  our  third  cen- 
tury. 

In  this  task  it  may  be  of  use — and 
certainly  is  of  Interest — to  learn  of  ttie 
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observations  of  foreign  visitors  to  our 
coimtry.  Such  a  visitor  Is  Peter  Costigan, 
who  has  toured  the  United  States  for  the 
past  decade  as  a  reporter  for  the  Mel- 
bourne, Australia,  Herald.  Mr.  Costigan 
said  goodbye  to  America  just  a  few  weeks 
ago,  and  in  his  final  dispatch  to 
Australia  this  perceptive  reporter  told  of 
his  experience  and  of  his  feelings  toward 
our  coimtry. 

While  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Cos- 
tigan's  every  opinion,  I  find  his  remarks 
very  interesting  and  thought-provoking, 
and,  therefore,  include  them  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

Farewell  Prom  Petek  Costigan 

Good  bye.  America.  And  thank  you. 

You  don't  get  many  thank  you's  these 
days,  fewer  even  than  the  smattering  of 
salutes  that  came  your  way  ten  years  ago 
when  we  flrst  got  acquainted. 

Then,  the  world  was  more  puzzled  than 
devastated  by  what  you  and  we  were  doing 
In  Vietnam,  more  aggravated  by  the  man- 
ners of  the  tourists  you  poured  out  to  all 
points  than  nervous  about  the  strength  of 
your  economy,  more  anxious  for  your  huge 
corporations  to  spread  their  wealth  and  ex- 
pertise outside  your  borders  than  what  your 
spies  might  have  been  doing. 

But  the  lack  of  thank  you's  then  was  In- 
spired more  by  sullen  jealotisy  than  by  the 
fear  now  gripping  your  allies  of  your  pos- 
sible weakness  or  by  the  outrage,  however 
hypocritical  much  of  It  Is,  that  your  enemies 
fling  at  you  In  the  wake  of  Vietnam,  Nixon, 
the  CIA  and  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

But  you  have  earned  many  thank  you'.s, 
America. 

lAliat  you  were  not  going  to  do  In  1946, 
you  show  no  signs  of  doing  In  1976. 

Despite  the  polls  and  bis  extraordinary 
confidence,  you  are  not  going  to  put  Oeorge 
Wallace  into  the  White  House  to  run  the 
western  world  with  his  brand  of  cruelly 
hate-tinged  bigotry. 

You  are  not  going  to  nuke  Moscow,  muz- 
zle your  press,  slaughter  your  poor  or  stop 
people,  like  myself,  from  virtually  any  coun- 
try In  the  world  from  roaming  freely  In  and 
out  of  your  land. 

Every  year  you  are  still  letting  more  people 
from  the  crushlngly  poor  parts  of  Mexico 
and  the  Caribbean  work  illegally  for  your 
wages  than  Australia  has  ever  admitted. 

You  do  It,  despite  the  costs  of  maintaining 
your  own  unemployed  and  will  do  nothing  to 
stop  it  but  talk. 

You've  been  through  some  bad  times  in 
that  extraordinary  decade  and  you  went 
perilously  close  to  losing  all  those  things 
about  you  that  make  It  possible  to  say 
thanks. 

My  first  week  In  America,  one  Insane  man 
wiped  out  two  score  of  people  from  his  tur- 
ret on  top  of  the  University  of  Texas  and 
another  murdered  and  maimed  half  a  dozen 
nurses  in  their  Chicago  flat.  You  still  have 
an  Insane  paranoia  about  owning  and  using 
guns. 

The  next  year,  sapped  by  the  sweating 
northern  summer  but  pushed  to  the  brink 
of  hopelessness  by  what  they  beUeved  was 
a  white  society  out  to  destroy  them,  your 
blacks  rose  in  their  ghettoes,  threw  away 
hundreds  of  their  lives,  brought  martial  law 
to  a  score  of  cities  and  went  very  close  to 
destroying  Detroit,  one  of  America's  biggest, 
most  important  and  most  famous  cities. 

There  were  more  horrors  to  come  and  the 
great  spiritual  and  constitutional  bonds 
holding  you  together  were  stretched  to  snap- 
ping point. 

Martin  Luther  King,  one  of  the  great  lead- 
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era  of  the  centtiry  who  won  a  Nobel  Peace 
Prtoe  for  his  nonviolent  revolution,  was  shot 
dead  by  a  man  who  has  never  said  why  and 
who  increasing  numbers  of  Americans  are 
coming  to  believe  was  part  of  a  larger  and 
frightening  conspiracy. 

America  erupted  again,  but  this  time  the 
capital  city  Itself  burned  and  the  mightiest 
government  on  earth  was  powerless  to  stop 
It  until  the  angry  blacks  were  exhausted. 

In  a  moment  of  exhilarating  victory  that 
seemed  certain  to  presage  the  return  of 
America's  most  achelng  name  to  the  White 
House,  Robert  Kennedy  was  gunned  down 
m  the  concrete  kitchen  of  a  fading  Grand 
Hotel  in  Los  Angeles. 

Without  Kennedy  and  with  only  a  fey 
Irish  poet  called  Eugene  McCarthy  to  amuse 
but  barely  lead  them,  your  young  marched 
on  Chicago  to  force  the  Democratic  Party 
to  end  a  faraway  war  In  which  they  saw 
themselves  only  as  feed  for  Insatiable  guns 
and  missiles  and  bombers. 

But  aU  they  found  was  an  angry,  uncon- 
trolled police  force  which  beat  their  heads 
with  relish  and  the  obscene  approval  of  Mayor 
Richard  Daley  and  a  party  unable  and  un- 
willing to  accept  that  in  Vietnam,  the  party, 
Its  leaders  and  its  country  were  making  a 
tragic  mistake. 

At  that  point,  much  of  the  world  thought 
America  was  going  dangerously  mad,  lash- 
ing out  at  Its  institutions  at  home  and  tear- 
ing Indochina  apart  for  reasons  its  leaders — 
or  its  allies — could  not  articulate  convin- 
cingly. 

But  you  were  not  going  mad,  America.  One 
huge  part  of  you  was  stUl  pushing  ahead 
with  that  partly  spiritual  always  pragmatic 
revolution  you  started  200  years  ago. 

More  quickly  than  America's  denlgrators 
care  to  admit,  millions  of  blacks  surged  troax 
poverty  into  the  middle  class;  women,  for 
decades  more  free  here  to  choose  their  own 
pattern  of  life  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world,  moved  more  swiftly  than  many  of 
them  wUl  admit  towards  true  equality  of 
opportunity;  and  legions  of  Americans  found 
recognition  of  their  concern  for  nature  and 
the  care  of  their  environment  and  inspired 
a  movement  than  began  to  spread  across  the 
world  and  which  could  have  a  greater  alTect 
on  the  way  the  world  lives  in  generations 
to  come  than  anything  else  that  has  hap- 
pened In  the  last  ten  years. 

(^.  you  did  some  appalling  things,  Amer- 
ica, in  this  last  decade.  You  gave  yourself 
Mylal  and  it  mattered  more  to  you  than  it 
would  have  to  many  of  the  nations  that  be- 
rated you.  Because,  you  have  a  conscience. 

You  did  let  your  spies  run  rampant  in  little 
countries  and  your  FBI  and  plumbers  and 
Qod  knows  who  else  run  all  over  jrour  own 
country  and  you  still  cannot  deliver  any 
justification  for  It  more  convincing  than 
the  need  for  national  security  against  the 
ultimate  enemy,  who  does  all  these  things. 

And  that  really  matters  to  you  too  and 
makes  you,  or  noost  of  you,  wince  and  hurt, 
because  you  know  that  if  this  Is  the  real 
Justification  you  might  as  well  stop  now  cele- 
brating the  bicentennial  of  your  great  revo- 
lution, because  It  will  have  failed. 

For  the  second  half  of  the  decade  you  gave 
yourself  and  me  and  the  world  Richard  Nixon 
and  his  Watergate.  And  you  must  be  thanked 
for  that  too. 

Any  reporter  would  have  given  his  typing 
finger  to  cover  the  Incredible  story  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  Richard  Nixon— and  might 
have  if  the  most  dangerous  gang  which  ever 
tried  to  run  America  bad  not  been  smashed. 

If  reporters  are  historians  who  never  de- 
veloped patience,  WatMgate  was  one  of  the 
great  events  in  history  in  which  the  press  was 
an  integral  and  catalytic  part. 
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Tou  gave  me  the  chance,  America,  to  share 
in  that  story,  to  study  and  catalogtie  the 
quirks  and  weaknesses  of  Richard  Milhous 
Nixon  and  that  tragic  conviction  be  had  that 
only  he  was  right,  a  conviction  that  obscured 
and  tarnished  his  (or  was  It  really  Henry 
Kissinger's?)  contribution  to  world  order  and 
finally  forced  him  Into  history  as  the  only 
President  ever  to  resign  his  office. 

But  the  reporter's  satisfaction  is  a  minor 
matter. 

You  deserve  thanks,  America,  for  Richard 
Nixon  for  deeper  reasons. 

It  was  a  quick  cliche,  but  never  to  t)e  for- 
gotten, that  neither  on  the  night  your  Presi- 
dent resigned  the  power  he  had  spent  a  life- 
time seeking,  had  won  for  a  second  time  by 
a  mammoth  majority  and  was  trying  to  per- 
petuate through  himself  and  whoever  was  to 
be  his  chosen  successor,  nor  on  the  day  he 
walked  from  the  White  House  was  there  a 
tank  on  the  streets  of  Washington,  a  soldier 
to  be  seen  anywhere  or  a  single  blow  struck. 

Constitutional  government  aiid,  especially 
your  Constitution,  did  work,  your  political 
Institutions  did  not  collapse,  the  Nation  did 
not  riot,  the  world  did  not  faU  apart  and — 
possibly  most  Important  of  all — your  enemies 
did  not  dare  to  take  advantage  in  the  classic 
way  of  history,  of  your  momentary  weakness. 

Watergate  did  leave  you  weak,  however,  and 
you  know  it. 

You  have  Jerry  Ford  nominally  running 
the  country  and  not  very  well.  You  are  In 
the  middle  of  the  longest  election  in  your 
history  and  you  don't  know  how  it  will  turn 
out. 

You  are  yearning  for  a  Socrates — or  even 
a  Harry  Truman — and  you  know  there  Is  little 
chance  you  wUl  get  him. 

But  you  Icnow  very  well — and  are  prob- 
ably right  in  assuming  tliat  most  of  the 
nations  around  the  world  which  matter 
either  to  your  security  or  to  your  stUl  power- 
ful dream  of  convincing  men  that  your 
revolution  was  mankind's  last,  best  hope  also 
know  very  weU — that  anyone  who  tries  to 
take  too  much  advantage  of  your  campaign 
distractions  would  do  so  at  their  risk. 

You,  and  they,  also  know  tliat  your  next 
President  wlU  be  a  very  powerfvU  man  in- 
deed in  charge  of  a  nation  still  quite  aware 
of  its  economic  and  military  power  as  well 
as  its  commitment  to  freedom. 

It  was  being  an  Australian,  though,  that 
made  our  ten  years  together  the  ultimate 
reason  for  gratitude. 

You  were  m<M«  bewildered  than  flattered 
ten  years  ago  that  any  Australian  would  go 
all  the  way  with  any  American  President, 
partly  because  you  Itnew  your  Presidents — 
all  of  them — too  well  and  understood,  often 
better  tlian  Australians  did,  that  we  were 
Just  as  vigorously  part  of  the  real  new  world 
and  entitled  as  much  as  America  to  do  our 
thing. 

The  swings  of  Australian  politics  infuri- 
ated American  leaders  in  the  second  half 
of  the  decade,  but  most  Americans  admired 
our  new  Independence,  even  if  they  regretted 
our  policies. 

Diu-ing  the  Watergate  crisis,  there  was  a 
bond  between  Australians  in  the  United 
States  and  Americans,  constantly  emphasised 
by  the  Americans  themselves,  because  they 
iMlleved  that  we  like  them  understood  two 
crucial  principles — that  constitutions  are  not 
to  be.  tampered  with  lightly,  and  that  the 
rule  of  law  not  the  whim  of  men  is  the  best 
guarantee  of  freedom. 

In  weeks  of  saying  good  bye,  America,  you 
have  bombarded  me  with  the  question  "Why 
don't  you  stay?" 

I've  answered  a  thousand  times — ^"because 
I'm  an  Australian,  but  if  I  was  anybody  but 
an  Australian  I'd  be  an  American." 

Ten  years  ago,  even  an  Australian  could 
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not  get  away  with  that  in  this  oMnmnnity 
of  immigrants  that  buUt  an  unforgettable 
Nation  on  the  belief  that  men  of  faith  and 
enmgy  could  create  scnnething  like  the 
United  States  of  America.  Today,  only  an 
Australian  can  say  it  and  survive. 

The  most  powerful  bumper  sticker  state- 
ment in  America  today  is  "America— Love  it 
or  leave  it." 

America.  It  Is  possible  to  love  you  and  leave 
you.  But  you  have  to  be  an  Australian  to  do 
It. 


STATEMENT  IN  SUPPORT  OF  GI 
BILL  EXTENSION 


HON.  JEROME  A.  AMBRO 

OF   MEW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1976 

Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  many  of  lis 
seated  In  this  Chamber  would  not  be 
here  today  but  for  the  advanced  educa- 
tions we  received  under  the  entitlements 
of  the  GI  blUs  following  World  War  n 
and  the  Korean  conflict. 

Like  many  of  my  colleagues.  I  finished 
college  ^ter  discharge  from  the  n.S. 
Army  by  using  education  benefits  pro- 
vided by  the  Korean  conflict  OI  bill. 
There  are  younger  Members  of  this 
Chamber  who  received  their  educations 
under  the  post-Korean  or  Vietnam-era 
bill  that  will  expire  next  May  30  for  vet- 
erans who  were  discharged  more  than 
10  years  ago. 

We  must  allow  for  the  possibility,  or 
for  that  matter  probability,  that  there 
are  now  student  veterans  in  our  colleges, 
graduate,  and  professional  schools  who 
may  be  headed  for  the  n.S.  Congress  or 
Senate  after  some  future  election.  It  is 
clearly  unfair  if  the  road  to  Washing- 
ton is  blocked  for  those  future  law- 
makers by  a  cutoff  of  OI  bill  schools 
funds  and  an  end  to  those  educational 
benefits. 

Yet,  it  is  no  more  unfair  than  denying 
other  student  veterans  access  to  corpo- 
rate suites,  professional  careers,  futures 
in  teaching,  engineering,  journalism, 
private  business,  research,  public  serv- 
ice, or  the  znyr^  of  occupations  that 
require  higher  education  in  a  broader 
range  of  disciplines. 

There  Is  much  talk  that  with  the 
higher  pay  and  Improved  living  condi- 
tions for  an  all-volunteer  military  force 
and  an  end  to  the  draft,  the  OI  bin  edu- 
cational benefits  are  not  only  imneces- 
sary  but  unfair  to  those  veterans  who 
were  drafted  into  the  armed  services. 

However,  the  inequity  of  the  present 
expiration  date  is  precisely  that  It  ap- 
plies to  those  who  never  received  the 
higher  pay  and  benefits  now  enjoyed  by 
volunteers. 

Many  of  those  same  veterans  were 
drafted  into  the  service  at  great  personal 
inconvenience.  Therefore,  tiiere  is  va. 
Irrefutable  injustice  In  denjing  those 
veterans  the  continuing  benefits  of  the 
OI  bin. 

I  am,  therefore,  asking  the  House  to 
quickly  approve  one  of  the  two  bills  I 
have  cosponsored  that  win  extoid  OI 
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bill  educational  benefits  beyond  the  pres- 
ent May  30  expiration. 

There  are  veterans  In  my  district  on 
Long  Island  who  were  discharged  from 
the  military  at  least  10  years  ago,  but  for 
a  variety  of  reasons  have  been  unable  to 
complete  their  schooling  and  are  now 
pursuing  advanced  degrees.  It  would  be 
clearly  unfair  to  deny  those  veterans  the 
schooling  benefits  which  were  promised 
when  they  entered  the  Armed  Forces. 
One  of  my  constituents  who  is  married 
with  three  young  children  worked  for  a 
firm  for  15  years  after  discharge  from 
the  service  In  the  mid- 1950*8.  After  the 
firm  closed  in  the  early  1970's,  he  took 
another  Job  which  required  additional 
education  for  advancement. 

This  veteran  obtained  his  high  school 
equivalency  diploma  in  1  year  and  began 
attending  night  school  to  get  his  college 
degree.  He  had  completed  half  of  his 
degree  requirements  when  he  wrote  to 
me  late  last  year  asking  for  my  support 
for  an  extension  of  OI  bill  educational 
benefits. 

In  less  than  3  years,  this  man  has 
advanced  from  10th  or  llth  grade  educa- 
tion level  to  within  striking  distance  of  a 
college  degree.  With  a  wife  and  three 
children  to  support,  he  needs  the  OI  bill 
assistance  to  complete  his  admirable 
quest. 

Is  the  UjS.  Government  prepared  to 
teU  this  veteran  that  it  cannot  invest  in 
his  future  or  in  his  contribution  to  the 
Nation's  future?  The  Oovemment  was 
not  shy  about  demanding  his  service  in 
a  time  of  need. 

How  can  that  same  Government  now 
tell  him  that  because  of  a  technicality 
in  the  GI  bill  which  he  Vas  promised,  his 
educational  assistance  will  now  be 
terminated? 

Some  have  objected  to  the  additional 
millions  that  would  be  needed  to  extend 
OI  biU  eUgibUity  beyond  May  30  for 
veterans  discharged  before  Jime  1,  1966. 
The  argument  is  specious. 

The  so-called  World  War  n  OI  bill 
educational  program  was  one  of  the 
greatest  pieces  of  social  legislation  this 
country  ever  pctssed,  and  very  possibly 
the  most  productive. 

The  bill  paid  for  the  educations  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  doctors,  lawyers, 
businessmen,  engineers,  scientists,  medi- 
cal researchers,  nurses,  writers,  educa- 
tors. Journalists,  accountants,  artists, 
diplomats,  and  as  I  have  indicated 
earlier,  more  than  a  few  past  and  present 
U.8.  Congressmen  and  Senators.  These 
people  have  served  their  Nation  well  and 
have  contributed  substantially  to  the 
superb  quality  of  life  in  these  United 
States. 

One  study  found  that  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment received  in  Increased  Income  tax 
revenues  from  those  who  qualified  for  the 
GI  bill  six  times  the  amount  it  spent  ed- 
ucating those  World  War  II  veterans. 

The  minds  and  abilities  of  our  young 
men  and  women  are  the  greatest  re- 
sources this  country  has.  The  House  must 
not  even  consider  cutting  off  funds  for 
the  development  of  those  resources.  It  la 
the  best  Investment  the  Government  can 
make. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REAfARKS 

The  first  bill  I  have  cosponsored.  H.R. 
11925.  would  repeal  the  10-year  limita- 
tion without  qualification.  I  have  also  co- 
sponsored  H.R.  11924  which  would  con- 
tinue educational  benefits  to  veterans 
who  are  In  school  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
piration of  the  10-year  period  and  who 
are.  therefore,  currently  using  their  bene- 
fits. 

I  again  urge  quick  approval  of  either 
of  these  measures  so  that  veterans  who 
were  discharged  more  than  10  years  ago 
can  continue  their  educations. 


CHILE:  AN  ANSWER  FOR  THE  FREE 
WORLD 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  OEOKOIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25,  1976 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  the  news  media  rarely  re- 
ports events  in  Chile  or  policies  of  Its 
Government  which  are  favorable.  I  would 
like  to  caU  attention  to  the  following 
statement  of  Augusto  Pinochet.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Chile.  It  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Star  of  February  22, 
and.  having  investigated  the  situation  In 
Chile  firsthand  during  my  visit  to  that 
country  last  July.  I  can  attest  to  the  gen- 
eral accuracy  of  President  Pinochets 
commentary  and  analysis. 
The  article  follows: 

[From  the  WastUngton  Star.  Feb.  22.  19791 
Chiu::  An  Answxb  fok  tbx  Fkzs  Wobu> 
(By  Augusto  Pinochet  Ugarte.  General  of  the 
Army,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Chile) 
Santiago  db  Chii.*. — In  a  world  tussling 
with  the  uncertainty  of  its  free  destiny,  after 
cool  and  dlspa.ssionate  analysla.  the  ChUean 
experience  emerges  as  the  only  solution  ca- 
pable of  guaranteeing  the  surTlval  of  Western 
ChrLstlan  civilization. 

This  blunt  statement  Is  not  the  product  of 
an  Irrelevant  theory,  quite  the  opposite,  It 
represents  the  actual  condition  of  the  west- 
em  world,  faced — it  would  seem — with  one 
single  alternative:  to  allow  tha  unchecked 
progress  of  Soviet  Imperialism  In  fear  of 
world  conflagration. 

Strong  rebuff  of  the  "dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat"  Is  today  the  greatest  "fault"  Im- 
puted to  our  government  and  people  by  those 
who  fear  to  face  their  own  reality. 

The  heroic  decision  of  an  entire  people  to 
flght  communism  and  the  timely  interven- 
tion of  the  armed  forces  to  avoid  a  civil  war. 
that,  according  to  the  communists  them- 
selves, would  have  resiilted  In  one  million 
dead  l.s  what  the  Soviets  condemn  today  m 
their  endeavor  to  conceal  their  greatest  and 
most  dramatic  defeat  in  the  last  thirty  years. 
Chile  has  undertaken  this  responsibility 
fully  aware  of  the  risks  entailed,  yet  deeply 
convinced  that  no  other  alternative  existed — 
aa  It  does  not  exist  today — to  eradicate  an 
evil  which  indeed  has  a  beginning  but  no 
end,  other  than  slavery  of  man  by  men. 

Chile  feels  and  lives  Its  liberty,  as  no  other 
nation  has  known.  In  eplte  of  the  preventa- 
tive measures  the  government  has  been  re- 
quired to  take  to  safeguard  the  Integrity  of 
the  community  in  a  world  where  only  exists 
the  most  unrefralned  and  Inhuman  violence. 
Is  It  not  strange  that  a  small  country  like 
oars,  lost  In  a  comar  of  tlte  world  outside  of 
the  Soviet  orbit,  has  been  the  cause  of  such 
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unaUevlated  preoccupation  and  tha  taiget  of 
Buch  Implacable  campaigns  of  defamatloa 
and  deception? 

Our  truth,  therefore,  becomes  a  f^int 
whisper  before  a  flood  of  Uea.  only  overcome 
by  the  tenacity  of  the  people  with  the  strooc 
conviction,  after  having  lived  the  experlenw, 
that  communism  Is  an  intrinsically  perverse 
doctrine  that  destroys  the  Christian  values 
of  mankind.  ChUe  has  been  the  only  country 
in  history  which  has  freed  Itself  from  Man- 
Ism-Lenlnlsm.  POr  this  we  wUl  never  be  for- 
given. 

Chile's  foreign  policy  Is  nothing  more  than 
the  updating  of  a  major  national  project, 
through  which  the  state  Intends  to  protect 
its  natural  resources.  Its  historical  and  cul- 
tural Identity  as  a  developing  country.  To 
effect  this.  ChUe's  presence  has  been  ex- 
tended  to  all  fields  of  international  activity 
and  Its  diplomatic  relations  have  undergone 
unprecedented  growth.  At  the  world  confer- 
ence of  the  law  of  the  sea.  the  UNCTAD 
meetings,  those  of  the  77,  of  copper  and  Iron 
producing  nations,  on  environment  matters, 
on  science  and  technology,  this  country  has 
acted  In  unison  with  all  nations  Intent  on 
consolidating  fair  and  peaceful  Internationa! 
order. 

In  keeping  with  our  excellent  relations 
with  all  neighboring  countries  In  the  South- 
ern Cone  and  Andean  Pact,  and  Inspired  by 
an  Ajnerlcanlst  concept  proclaimed  by  otir 
government  which  undoubtedly  Is  a  real  ex- 
ample of  peacefiil  solutions  which  should 
exist  among  our  countries,  Chile — in  an  un- 
precedented act — ^lias  offered  an  outlet  to  the 
sea  to  Bolivia. 

In  the  forthcoming  meeting  In  Chile  of 
the  most  lnqx>rtant  organ  In  the  Inter- 
American  System— The  OAS  General  Assem- 
bly—that will  enable  the  nations  In  the 
heml^here  to  ascertain  once  more  our  con- 
dition as  a  free  and  open  country,  In  the 
proposals  that  Chile  has  raised  and  will  con- 
tinue to  raise  at  aU  International  forums,  to 
the  effect  of  establishing  a  universal,  equit- 
able and  efficient  procedure  in  protection  of 
human  rights.  In  Its  proposals  before  the 
other  South  American  countries  on  effective 
limitation  of  arms  and  In  the  reaolutlon  It 
cosponsored  with  other  states  In  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  South  America.  In  favor  of  a 
nuclear-free  area  In  the  Southern  Paclflc. 
In  aU  these  fields  lies  the  reflection  of  our 
desire  to  unite  wills  and  constructively  com- 
bine diverse  Interests. 

If  Latin  America  represents  the  first  ax- 
ample  of  our  vocation  of  solidarity,  our  re- 
lations vrtth  the  United  States  of  America. 
E^Irope,  the  Far  East  and  nations  of  the 
third  world,  are  likewise  the  target  of  our 
renewed  efforts  to  increase  it.  New  diplo- 
matic mltMlons  have  been  posted  In  Africa. 
Asia  and  the  Caribbean;  In  the  Arab  world, 
we  have  found  a  new  scope  for  exchange 
and  common  projects. 

In  the  domestic  field,  after  long  years  of 
crUls  that  ended  In  veriUble  chaos,  the 
strengthening  of  our  economy  Is  not  a  sim- 
ple task  and,  naturally,  has  required  the 
cooperation  of  all  ChUeans.  And  this  coopera- 
tion has  not  been  lacking  in  spite  of  what  the 
country  has  endured  and  moreover,  of  the 
serious  effects  of  world  recession  caused  by 
the  price  of  fuel  that.  In  Chile's  case  In  1976, 
created  an  extraordinarily  adverse  situation 
as  a  result  of  the  low  price  of  copper. 

This  unfavorable  situation  was  met  with 
firm  determination  and,  through  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  plan,  aU  meastu-es  required 
were  taken  to  adjust  the  economy  of  the 
country  to  lower  the  available  resources 
broi'ght  about  by  external  factors  that,  cer- 
tainly, escape  the  control  of  the  economic 
authorities. 

The  measures  taken  were  directed  towards 
reducing  the  anticipated  balance  of  payments 
deficit  to  a  reasonable  figure  which  was  ac- 
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compUsbed  without  much  difficulty.  The  lo- 
cal currency  daflclt  was  eliminated — one  of 
the  most  outstanding  aOhlevemantB  In  the 
economy — as  the  main  taraidlttonal  cause  of 
currency  Issue  has  now  been  eliminated. 
Moreover,  as  of  the  second  half  of  the  year. 
It  was  possible  to  cut  down  inflation  to  con- 
siderable extent.  In  spite  of  the  need  to  em- 
phasize measures  directed  to  compenwate  the 
balance  of  payments.  This  required  the  cen- 
tral bank  to  purchase  foreign  exchange  from 
private  areas,  thereby  generating  the  increase 
of  money  in  circulation. 
Today,  the  situation  appears  more  favor- 


able than  last  year,  even  though  the  price  of 
cc^pw  continues  below  its  umnal  level  and 
the  external  debt  service  Is  even  higher  than 
tn  1976. 

The  government  Is  aware  of  the  foreign 
policy  situation  promoted  by  the  enemtaa  of 
Chile  In  their  desire  to  damage  the  country. 
Therefore  we  prefer  to  attain  our  economic 
grovTth  gradually,  in  order  not  to  commit  it 
beyond  its  present  capabilities.  The  govern- 
ment Is  likewise  fully  aware  of  the  high  un- 
employment rates.  To  mitigate  this  situa- 
tion, the  1976  ministerial  programs  contem- 
plate hiring  all  individuals  who  meet  the  re- 


qtilrements  of  the  minimum  employment 
plan.  Moreover,  budget  Implementation  as- 
signs priority  to  more  extensive  labor  proj- 
ects, such  as  construction,  education,  and 
health. 

Finally,  we  must  express  here  and  now  that 
our  r^'y  to  the  totalitarian  world,  so  praised 
by  Soviet  imperlaUsm,  la  equally  valid  for  all 
free  peoples  in  the  world  who,  with  dignity 
and  patriotism,  prove  themselves  capable  of 
vigorously  checking — on  any  ground — an 
enemy  which  Is  a  visible  enemy  and  not 
someone  who  possesses  all  the  rights  to 
destroy  and  has  the  Immunity  to  do  so. 


SENATE— r/iMrsdaif  February  26, 1976 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  J.  Bennett 
Johnston,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Louisiana. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


PRATER 


The  Reverend  James  Ahlemann,  pas- 
tor. Calvary  Church  of  the  Nazarene. 
Arlington,  Va.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  and  our  God.  this  is  the 
day  that  Thou  hast  made  and  we  ac- 
knowledge oiir  need  of  Thy  wisdom  and 
strength  to  know  and  to  do  Thy  perfect 
wOL  Grant  to  ua  a  deeper  consciousness 
of  Thy  rich  blessings  upon  this  Nation 
that  we  love.  Thou  hast  given  us  wonder- 
ful natural  beauty  and  resources.  Tliou 
hast  given  us  good  government  In  which 
the  voice  of  the  people  is  heard.  Thou 
hast  blessed  us  with  freedom.  We  are  rich 
In  Thee. 

Remind  us  again  of  the  faith  of  our 
fn^athers  who  left  a  land  where  th^ 
were  persecuted  to  establish  a  nation 
vihere  they  were  free  to  worship  Thee. 
Help  us  to  remember  that  our  country 
was  founded  In  a  fervent  faith.  Inspired 
by  a  heavenly  hope,  guided  by  the  teach- 
ings of  truth,  and  nurtured  by  the  power 
of  prayer.  Bring  to  our  memory  those 
who  have  bravely  Uved  and  nobly  died. 

Today,  our  Father,  we  .  are  deQ>Iy 
grateful  for  our  glorious  past.  Help  us  to 
recognize  that  our  past  alone  does  not 
guarantee  our  future.  Grant  tc  these  our 
leaders  Thy  divine  wisdom  that  they  may 
guide  our  Nation  aright. 

In  the  name  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
we  pray.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  derk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tanpore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter:  | 

I       U.S.  Senate, 

PUBsmENT  PBO  TSMFOBE, 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  26. 1976. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  dutlee,  I  appoint  Hon.  J.  Bsmrarr 
JoRNSToir,  a  Senator  from  tb*  State  of  Xacm- 
islaoa,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absenoe. 

Jakes  O.  ■astlahd, 
Fmtdent  pro  tampor*. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday.  February  25,  1976,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consult  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


CONSIDERATION        OF        CERTAIN 
MEASURES  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presldoit, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
following  calendar  orders  numbered  610. 
612,  621,  and  622. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


THIRD   BUDGET  RESCISSION  BILL, 
1976 

The  bill  (H.R.  11665)  to  rescind  certain 
budget  authority  recommended  In  the 
message  of  the  President  of  January  23. 
1976  (H.  Doc.  94-342) ,  transmitted  pur- 
suant to  the  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974.  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  with 
an  amendment  on  page  2,  beginning  with 
line  16,  Insert  the  following: 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
Bl^BEAlT  OF  IjAin>  MaNACBMKNT 
PUBLIC  LANDS  DEVKLOPIIKNT  BOADB  AND  TaAn.S 

Contract  authc^ty  provided  In  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1978  toe  PubUc 
Lands  Develi^ment  Roads  and  Trails  in  the 
amount  at  $4,900,000,  available  untU  June  30, 
1976,  Is  rescinded. 

National  Pabk  Sebvick 

BOAO  CONSISTTCnON 

Contoact  authcHlty  provided  in  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid mghway  Act  of  1973  toi  Road  Con- 
struction in  the  amount  of  $58,600,000,  avail- 
able \intU  June  30,  1976,  is  rescinded. 

The  amendmrait  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  94-640) .  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SUMMABT   OF  THE  BIU. 

This  is  the  third  rescission  bill  to  be  re- 
ported by  either  the  Senate  or  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  during  fiscal  year 
1976  under  the  provisions  of  title  X  of  the 
new  Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344), 
July  12, 1974. 

A  general  discussion  of  the  bill  follows. 
Further  details  concerning  particular  Items 
can  be  found  in  the  Senate  Document  cited 
above, 

BESCISSION   TOTALS 

The  total  budget  authority  recommended 
to  be  rescinded  in  the  bUl  Is  $75331,000.  A 
summary  table  of  rescissions  follows  which 
shows  all  items  tliat  are  recommended  for 
rescission  by  the  Committee  or  as  passed  the 
House. 


Rescission 
No. 


Department  or  activity 


House 

Amounts    recommenda- 

proposed  for  lion  for 

rescission         rescission 


Committee 
recommenda- 
tion for 
rescission 


R76-27A Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission :  Salaries  and  expenses. ...  $6, 431, 000       $2, 656. 000 

R76-44 Selective  service  system:  Salaries  and  expenses '•ZZ5'5S5        1,775.000 

R76-40 Department  of  tbeletarior:  Bureau  of  Und  Management:  Putrfic        8,800,000 

lands  develomnent  roads  and  traib,  „  ,^  ,^ 

«JS-41 Matioaal  Part  Seirvlce:  Road  coostrodion ^imOOO  ... 

RTMS Department  of  State:  Mutual  education  and  cultural  exchange  8,000,000        8,000,000 

acUvilies,  

TohL„ » 8^50^000       12.431.000 


$2,656,000 
1, 775, 000 
4,900,000 

58,500.000 
9,000,000 


15,831,000 
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This  report  addresses  only  those  presiden- 
tial proposals  recommended  for  reaclaelon  by 
the  Oommlttee  or  as  paaaed  by  the  Rouse.  It 
■bould  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  a  num- 


ber ot  additional  reecliBlon  proposals  are 
pending  b«fora  the  Oongreaa  diirlng  the 
montha  of  February  and  March.  A  complete 


STATUS  OF  KSCtSSIONS-FISCAL  YEAR  1976 
I  hi  «MMM*  of  iMhn:  h  of  Fob.  1. 1I76| 


Ilat  of  all  pending  rasclssloo  proposala  as  of 
Mbruary  1.  1976.  la  ahown  In  the  following 
table:  ^ 


AflMcy.lHiroau,  ittouni 


Amottnt 
■oodotioa     propcswj  tor 


Oata^McM 


Irtnanittod 
taCaniross 


AnMNint 
rMcindod 


Dot* 

roscinioa  oct 

OifMd 


Doportmont  of  Agricvlbtr*: 

Agnculturil  Resoorch  Service:  Construction. H7$  15 

Africulturil  Sttbituatton  and  Consof vation  Soinrict: 

Wotor  Bank  Act  progiam ..„.„..... K76-16 

Forastry  incentiva«  profram ......_ _. 1176-17 

a7&-17A 
Farmari  Horn*  Administration: 

Rural  watar  and  waste  disposal  (ranb 176^  IS 

ftiritdmetopniant  grants R76-t9 

^    .  »7^1»A 

■ml  hoesint  lof  domottie  (arm  bUr __.  1176-20 

MutMi  and  MH-hoip  ketnini 176-21 

Saff  mip  lioealm  lwi<  Joiowpmint  Iun4 R76-22 

Rural  lK)«un(  iusuranca  fond R76-23 

R76-29 

Rural  cemmiinity  fira  protectien  franb R76^24 

Africoltaral  MarliatiiigSarvko:  Piymonbto  States  and  pononioM 176^25 

Food  and  Nytriliofl  Strma:  Special  milk  program R76-30 

Forest  Servica:  Forest  roads  and  traib R76-4 

Department  of  Commerce:  Economic  Davetopmant  Admlnistralioii:  Ecoiwuiic  dwotopaaont 

assistance  programs RT^Sl 

Department  of  Oelensa— Civil:  Corps  of  Engineers- Civil:  Constryction,  geiMral.  ..     .  R76  ^ 

Department  of  HetM,  Education,  and  We<fare: 
Health  Services  Admtwatration: 

Haaltti  services .    .(76  33 

Indian  Health  ServJco 1(76  34 

CMtor  lor  Ommo  Control:  PrevenlNe  heoMi  oorvtcei R76  3S 

AlcolwL  OragAtaoe.  and  Mental  Health  Adiranistratiea:  AkotMl,  drug  abusa,  and  mental 

iMoMi ...  R76  36 

HsoMaoMlCM  AdministratitMi:  Healtk  roaoirces.'.'.'.'.'I.'™!!.'.!.".".".'.".'.".".".".".'."  t76-37 
OflceafEAKition: 

CloiMiibry  and  aocoodary  odwaBee R76  f 

Indian  education ......_... _...„...._.. .  B76-3S 

SdMolnsistance  in  federally  affected  areas.     R76-10 

,^ ^    ^  ^  R76-MA 

lAKoSon  tor  the  handicappad.  .  RT^U 

Occupational.  vocatMMMl,  and  adult  aducaliM 17^12 

Higher  education 176-13 

lihrary  resources • R7S-14 

Assistant  Sacratary  for  Human  DcvetopoMel; 

Child  development  and  Head  SUrt _ t76  5 

Grants  lor  ttie  devolMMMtily  dlsabtod R76-3I 

Department  of  Housing  and  IMea  Dowlepomit: 

Housing  Production  and  Mortgaga  Credit:  State  hoasint  lloaiNt  Mrf  <OWlO|lllloot 

agencies R76-26 

Cwnmunity  Planning  and  Development:  Rehabilitation  loan  fund .  R76-^ 

Department  of  the  Intenor: 

Bureau  of  Land  Management:  Public  lands  development  roads  and  trails R7(-M 

ftational  Park  Service:  Road  construcLon RTS-ll 

Bureau  of  Mines:  Helium  fund .............  VS-S 

Department  of  State:  Mutual  educational  and  cultural  oachango  octiviliet R76-42 

Oepaitment  of  Transportation: 

Federal  Highway  Administration: 

National  sclenic  and  recreational  highway R76  1 

Access  highways  to  public  recreation  areas  on  takes R76-2 

Department  of  the  Treasury  Office  of  the  Secretary :  Construction,  Fedora!  Law  Cnfarcoawat 

tratninf  Center R76-$ 

Other  independent  agencies: 

Community  Service  Administration: 

Economic  Opportunity  Piogram:  Research  and  demonstration R76-7 

Community  and  economic  deveiopment RW-( 

Community  seivices  program . R76-43 

Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission:  Salaries  and  expensat................... R76-27 

R76-27A 
Selectrive  Service  System:  Salaries  and  expensat R76-44 

Total „ ' 


12,500 do 

(18, 750) do I.I 

18,750    Jan.  13,1876 .', 

150. 000    Nov.  29,1675 

'Jl;l«'i.n-l3:ii76;:::::::::::":::::::::::::~:--"--"--" 

9.  375    Nov.  29, 1975 1."""" 

12  287 do 

1.498 do 

10,000 do : 

500,  000    Jan.  23, 1976 

4,375  Nov.  29,1975 i:::™::::"" 

2.000 do : :: 

40,000    ion.  23,1976 

125,7231  July  25,1975 

...     9^17% 

4,000    Jan.  23,1976 „ 

3.600 *.: I":.::::;:::::::::::: 

Oct    7,1975 


127,104 
5,294 
7,690 


56,500 do. 

69,000 do. 


-do. 
do. 
-do. 


|220, 404]  Nov.  18, 1973 
210,404    Jan.  23,1976 

15,000 do 

|220,96«|  Nov.  18,1975 
243,773    Jan.  211976 

36,375    Nov.  11^1975 

14.241 do 

766,140 do 

28,975 do 


|7, 0001  July  25, 197S 
2,000    Jan.  23,1976 


■600,  OOO    Nov.  29, 1975 
60,670    Jan.    6,1976 

>I,I00   Jaa.  23,1971 
•5iS00 do 

K7.500I  July  25,1975 
t,  000    Jan.  23, 1976 


7,000    Oct  24,1975 


47,500    Octl3,197S< 


MOI  Jaly    1,1975 
H.665J do 


•25,  MO 


Nov.  24, 197! 


-?>. 


C)    Nov.  24,1975 
1,665   Sepl23,I975 


'4\^."':'2':"" 


2,500  Jan.  23,1976 

|5,225(  Nov.  29.1975 

6,431  Jan.  23,1976 

1, 775  Jan.  23, 1976 


3,112,826 


22.500 


4I.W 


■  For  1976,  $15,000,000  in  contract  auttiority  and  $15,000,000  to  lauidsle  that  contract  authority. 
<  Saa  dofarral  D76-12. 
•  Saedafarr  01076-18. 
•Public  Law  9t-lll. 

>  Sea  H.  Rapt.  No.  94  196.  Deferral  of  Mw  9W,000,000  was  reported  to  the  Congress  on  Sept.  24, 
1975.  In  D7fr  55. 


•  Pubfic  law  94-134,  signed  Nov.  24,  1975,  roscinds  the  $25,000,000  in  R76  2  and  makw  new 
approprialions  of  $10,000,000. 

These  funds,  provided  in  PuMic  La,*  94  32,  lapsed  on  Sept  30,  1975. 


coNsuMis  PRODUCT  SATrTT  COMMISSION  '  Includes  $41,830,000  for  fiscal  year  1976 

Salaries  and  expenses  "'><1  910,366,000  for  the  transition  quarter. 

Kescission    No.:    R76-27A;     Date    proposed:  '  Includes   $5,225,000   for   fiscal   year   1976 

November  29,  1975;    (Jleviaed;  January  23,  *"<*  $1,206,000  for  the  transition  quarter. 

1976)  'Includes   $2,256,000   for   fiscal   year    1976 

Available  new  budget  author-  *"•*  $400,000  for  the  transition  quarter. 

.  "r,  r,-"VJ"C- V-V":i '  •*^'  ^"^^.OOO  presidential  rationale  /or  proposed  reacit- 

AvaUable  other  budget  author-  ,*>«;  The  proposed   POBcteslon   would  aUow 

Ity  ... maintenance  of  all  8P8C  programs  at  the 

Fropowd  rMdMlon >— 6.4S1.000  1975  level  In  accordance  with  the  President's 

House  action >  —a,  686. 000  budget  request  for  fiscal  1976  and  the  transl- 

C**°*°^**^  reoommenrtatlon  for  tlon  quarter.  This  should  provide  sufllclent 

"•"•■"Ion •—2,666,000  resotirces  for  CPSC  to  demonstrate  Its  effec- 


tiveness in  reducing  consumer  Injuries  and 
accompllah  essential  objectives. 

Explanation  of  Committee  recommenda- 
tion: The  Committee  recommends  a  partial 
reecUslon  of  $2,256,000  In  fiscal  year  1976  and 
$400,000  In  the  transition  quarter.  The  Com- 
mission has  Indicated  that  this  partial  rescis- 
sion would  not  damage  Its  mission  as  pres- 
ently perceived.  Since  the  Commission  has 
the  authority  to  come  directly  to  the  Con- 
greas  without  submitting  Its  budget  to  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  Its  ac- 
qiUescence  In  a  partial  rescission  Is  Indicative 
of  the  legitimacy  of  such  a  rescission. 
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SXUCmrK  SEKTICX  STSTXK 

Salaries  and  expenaet 
Kescission  No^-  B76-44;  Datt  proposed: 

January  23,  1976 
[All  figiu'es  are  for  transition  quarter] 
Available  new  budget   author- 
ity ._ $8,300,000 

Available  other  budget  author- 
ity   

Proposed  rescission —1.776,000 

House  action —1,776,000 

Committee  reooaunendatlon  for 
rescission —1,775,000 

Presidential  rationale  for  proposed  rescis- 
sion: The  proposed  rescission  reflects  savings 
associated  with  suspension  of  the  draft  reg- 
istration requirement  and  the  pha0e-<lown 
of  personnel  and  actlTlUea  •aaooUtad  wttVi 
this  function.  A  mobilization  review  haa  In- 
dicated that  Increased  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  reservists  and  volunteera  to  fulfill  de- 
fense needs  during  the  early  stages  of  a  ma- 
yx  conflict. 

Explanation  of  Committee  recommcTida- 
tUm:  The  Committee  recommends  approval 
of  the  proposed  rescission.  The  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  will  oontlnue  to  be  aMe  to  plan 
and  prepare  for  registration  and  Induction  of 
Individuals  into  the  armed  services  In  the 
•vent  ot  mobilization  regardless  of  the 
rescission. 

DEPASTaCSNT  or  THK  tNTZSIOB 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Public  Lands  Development  Roads  and  T^aUa 
Rescission  No.:  R76-40;  Date  proposed:  Janu- 
ary 23,  1976 
Available  new  budget  author- 
ity   - - 

Available    other    budget    Au- 
thority     1  $40, 000. 000 

Proposed  rescission •  —8, 800, 000 

House  action Not  considered 

Committee      recommendatton 
for  rescission.- ^4,900,000 

1  Includes  $30,050,000  available  for  fiscal 
year  1976  and  $18,950,000  available  for  fiscal 
year  1977. 

'Includes  $4,900,000  fcH'  Oaoal  year  1976 
and  $3,900,000  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

Pre»fd*ntfal  rationale  for  proposed  resets- 
sion:  Consistent  with  fiscal  year  1976  ap- 
propriations and  fiscal  year  1977  budget  esti- 
mates. The  President  cites  the  Anti-Defi- 
ciency Act  as  authority  for  his  proposal. 

Explanation  of  Committee  recommenda- 
tion: 

The  Committee  recommends  rescission  of 
$4,900,000  in  contract  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1976  provided  by  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act,  but  disapproves  the  President's  ac- 
companying proposal  to  rescind  another 
$3,900,000  avaUaUe  for  fiscal  year  1977.  Tlie 
latter  amount  should  be  deferred  pending 
congressional  action  on  the  Bureau's  fiscal 
year  1977  road  construction  program. 

The  amount  recommended  for  rescission  is 
excess  to  the  fiscal  1976  road  construction 
program  approved  by  the  Congress  when  It 
passed  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
Related  Agencies  appropriations  blU  for  fiscal 
year  1976  (Public  Law  94-165),  which  con- 
tained appropriations  to  liquidate  road  con- 
tract authority.  Rescission  Is  also  consistent 
with  overall  spending  limitations  established 
by  the  Congress  In  the  1975  budget  resolu- 
tion. Failure  to  rescind  the  contract  au- 
thority for  fiscal  1976  would  force  the  Bureau 
to  obligate  unprogrammed,  lower  priority 
projects  before  the  beginning  of  the  1977 
fiscal  year.  Information  supplied  to  the  Com- 
mittee Indicates  only  some  $1,000,000  could  be 
effecUvely  obligated  In  that  period.  The  rec- 
ommended rescission  will  result  In  estimated 
outlay  savings  of  $500,000  for  fiscal  year  1976; 
$500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  transition  quarter; 
$3,600,000  for  fiscal  year  1977;  and  $1,500,000 
for  fiscal  year  197$. 


The  Oommlttee  will  extend  consideration  quarter  programs  In  line  with  the  program 

to  a  resclsdon  of  contract  authority  avail-  proposed  fen-  fiscal  year  1977. 

•bla  for  flwal  year  1977  after  a  fliwl  deter-  DCPAxnaifT  or  J«icxn-TDM 

nunatlon  by  the  Oongraes  o*  tlw  BoreMi's  r«^..„  ix/*™-  a<f«.i.<.^«M/». 

total   road  constructKwi  program  for  that  Farmers  Home  Administration 

year.  Rural  Housing  Insurance  Fund 

MATxoNAi.  PARK  SEBvicx  The  President  has  prc^oeed  that  $500  mU- 

itood  construetion  ^^on  In  additional  loan  authority  for  Insured 

Rescission  No.:  B76-41:  Date  proposed:  J°*°*  °'  ^^  Farmers  Home  Administration 

January  23   1976  rescinded  (Rescission  No.  R76-29).  These 

.     „  . ,                ^    J  V.   '  funds  were  authcwlzed  In  the  Supplemental 

♦t^i^J^    ^*    budget    au-  Appropriations  Act  for  Fiscal  Tear  1976  (Pub- 

tnority  __._ — ----— Uc  Law  94-167)  specificaUy  to  meet  an  tirgent 

"^^^  °^"  budget  au-                need   for   greater   housing    credit    In   rural 

torlty $276,782,617  America. 

Roposed  rescission —68,600,000  The  Committee  finds  that  this  need  stlU 

House  action — _.  Not  considered  exists  and  therefore  recommends  that  this 

Committee   recommendation  proposed  rescission  be  rejected  and  that  the 

for  rescission —58,500,000  additional   loan  authority  be  expeditiously 

Presidential  rationale  for  proposed  rescU-  "^^^  avaUable  for  obUgatton. 

aion:  Consistent  with  fiscal  year  1976  appro-  "^^^  Committee  remains  very  cognizant  of 

prlations  and  financial  plan.  The  President  **^®  heavy  burden  these  funds  will  incur  on 

cites  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act  as  authority  for  *be  already  strained  administrative  edacity 

his  proposal.  <^f  the  Department  as  was  outlined  in  this 

Explanation  of  Committee  recommenda-  Committee's  report  to  the  Supplemental  Ap- 

tfon:  proprlatlons  Act  (S.  Rept.  94-611). 

The  Committee  recommends  rescission  of  ^*  ™^*  ^  ^"^^^  '^^^^'  bowever,  that  the 

$58,500,000   in  contract  authority  available  Committee  wUl  not  tolerate  Inadequate  or 

for  fiscal  year  1076  tinder  the  Federal-Aid  "^realistic  administrative  support  levels  to 

Highway  Act  of  1973.  choke   off   the   provision   of   vitally  needed 

This  amount  Is  excess  to  the  fiscal  year  *^''?!l"  assistance  In  rural  areas. 

1076  road  construction  program  approved  by  .^®  Committee  notes  the  recent  progress 

the  Congress  when  it  passed  the  Department  °'  *^*  Department  in  developing  overdue 

ot  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencl^  appro-  ^nai^agement  Improvements  and  reforms.  As 

prlations  blU  for  fiscal  year  1976  (PubUc  Law  *^  example,  in  the  field  of  rural  housing 

04-166).  which  contained  appropriations  to  <""edlt,  the  Committee  understands  that  a 

Uquldate  contract   authority.  Rescission  is  guaranteed  loan  program  is  nearlng  Imple- 

also  consistent   with  the  overall   spending  «ientation.  This  wUl  not  only  provide  the 

limitation  established  In  the  fiscal  year  1976  Department  with  an  additional  tool  in  asslst- 

bndget  resolution.  The  Park  Service  has  estl-  *°S   rural    residents,    but    also   wUl    utUlze 

mated  it  would  not  be  able  to  obligate  the  P^'^ate  credit  sources  and  reduce  the  Federal 

full  $58,600,000  before  the  beginning  of  fiscal  administrative  load  In  making  thU  assistance 

year  1977  even  if  the  contract  authority  were  avaUable. 

to  remain  available.  ^"^  Committee  believes   that  through   a 

The  recommended  rescission  wlU  result  in  foi^^erted  effort  by  the  Department,  utlliz- 

esUmated  outlay  savings  of  $7,878,000  in  the  i^^  ^"'^^  improvements  in  management  prac- 

fllacal  year  transition  quarter  and  $28  143  000  **^'  *^**  *^^  million  in  increased  loan  au- 

In  fiscal  year  1977.                                          '  thorlty  can  be  effectively  applied  in  meeting 

rural  housing  credit  needs. 

DEPABTMENT  OF  STATB  The  Department  Is  directed  to  keep  this 

Mutual  education  and  cultural  exchange  Committee  advised  of  its  progress  in  mak- 

activities  ing  these  funds  available  to  qualified  rural 

Rescission  No.:  R76-43:           Date  proposed:  residents   and   in   implementing   the   above 

January  26. 1076  ^oted  management  improvements. 

AvaUable  new  budget  authority.  $60, 000, 000  views  of  the  committee  on  the  bouokt 

Available  other  budget  authority  The  Senate  Committee  on  the  Budget,  to 

Proposed  rescission >— 8,000.000  which  was  referred  a  bill   (HJl.  11665).  to 

Hotise  action —8,  000, 000  rescind  certain  budget  authority  recommend- 

Commlttee  recommendation  for  ed  in  the  Message  of  the  President  of  January 

rescission —8,000,000  23,  1976  (H.  Doc.  94-342),  transmitted  pur- 

»  Reduces  NBA  hv  ttiinnnnnn  fnr  fl=/.«i  ™«,  suant  to  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 

The  matters  contained  in  HJl.  11665  do 

Presidential  rationale  for  proposed  resets-  not   appear   to  have   significant   macroeco- 

sion:  To  reduce  growth  in  the  Federal  budget,  nomic  effects,  nor  do  they  significantly  affect 

This  action  would  reduce  program  activities  national  priorities.  The  Committee  therefore 

involving  exchange  of  persons  for  educational  bas  no  recommendation  on  this  bill. 

and  cultural  activities  between  the  United  

States  and  other  nations.  ~ 

^Explanation  of  Committee  recommenda-  THE  PATENT  ACT  OP  1975 

This  amendment  would  rescind  $5,000,000  The  bill  (S.  2255)  for  the  general  re- 

of  funds  appropriated  for  the  cturent  fiscal  Vision  of  the  Patent  Laws,  title  35  of  the 

year  and  $3,000,000  of  funds  appropriated  for  United  States  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 

the  transition   quarter  for  mutual   educa-  poses,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 

tlonal  and  cultural  exchange  activities.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  amend- 

These  are  the  same  amounts  as  those  pro-  ments  as  follows " 

NrR?li2%S,n^r?„Tfr°°^™'~'*'  O*^    P*g«   4'    ^^^   28,    strike    "take    such 

No.  R76-42  submitted  to  the  Congress  on  other  action  and"- 

January  23.  1976  and  printed  in  House  Docu-  on  page  4.  line  33,  strike  "(5)  shaU  take 

ment  No.  94-342.  such  action  as  mav  be  necessarv  or  approprl- 

The  program  will  be  maintained  at  a  level  ate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  298 

of    $55,000,000    in    fiscal    year     1976     and  of  this  title."; 

$10,000,000  in  the  transition  quarter.  This  On  page  4,  line  35,  strike  "(6)"  and  insert 

compares  with  a  level  of  $53,300,000  in  fiscal  "(5)"; 

year  1975  and  a  proposed  level  of  $58,500,000  On  page  10,  line  18,  strike  "therewith  pre- 
fer fiscal  year  1977.  Consequently,  the  rescis-  scribed,"  and  Insert  "therewith,  prescribed,"; 
sion  will  bring  the  1976  and  the  transition  On  page  10,  line  23,  after  "prescribed"  lu- 
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sert   "In   the   Federal    Rulee   of   Civil   Pro-  (without  any  presumption  of  validity  or  In-  On  page  68,  line  29,  strike  "(d)"  and  In- 

cedure";  validity).  sert  "(e)"; 

On  page  10,  line  28.  after  "regiUatlons"  in-  "(2)  (A)  The  primary  examiner  ahall  de-  On  page  76,  Iwglnnlng  with  line  39,  strike 

sert  "not  Inconsistent  with  the  Federal  Rules  termlne  the  validity  of  the  claims  in  issue  the  following : 

of  ClvU  Procedure":  on  the  basU  of  the  full  record  before  the  -j  chaUenge  to  validity  by  the  United  States 

On  page  10,  line  30.  after  "person"  insert  Office,  in  accordance  with  such  procedures,  ..^^y   ^hg  United  Stat^  or  any  officer  ot 
••(Other  than  an  employee  or  agent  of  a  party  not  toconslstent  with  the  provisions  of  this  agency  thereof  shall  not  assert  the  Invalldltv 
to  the  proceeding) ";  "r""""'  ^  )?*  Commissioner  by  regulation  q,  ,  p.^^Qt  ^^  any  claim  thereof  in  the  plead- 
On  page  11,  line  3,  strike  "aggrlved"  and  sha  1  prwcrlbe.  j         ^j.  otherwise  in  writing  in  a  civil  or 
insert   "aggrieved";  <B)    Such   regulations  shall   provide   for  criminal  action  unless,  at  leait  30  days  prior 

On  page  U,  Une  8.  strike  "Except  as  pro-  the  best  and  most  expeditious  reexamination  ^  ^^e  a.ssertlon,  or  a  lesser  period  If  such 

vlded  m  paragraph   (3)   of  this  subsection,  practicable   under   the   circumstances,   con-  j,  required   by   the  provisions  of  law,  the 

such"  and  insert  "Such":  s'/tent  with  the  req^rements  of  sectlonl32  united  States,  or  that  officer  or  agency,  notl- 

On  page  11.  beginning  with  line  14.  Insert  of  this  chapter  and  with  the  orderly  conduct  ^^  t^e  Solicitor  of  Its  Intention  to  assert 

the  following:  o^.^/j*  ^^Zj^f^ll.r.^  .»,.  „.,^„  ,.  ^uch  invalidity.  The  Solicitor  may.  if  he  de- 

•(B)   In  the  case  of  a  person  (other  than  (3)  The  patent  owner  and  the  person  re-  termlnes  it  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to 

an  employee  or  agent  of  a  party  to  the  pro-  questing  reexamination   (If  not  the  patent  ^^  ^he  strength  and  rellabUlty  0?^* 

ceedlng)   not  a  party  to  the  proceeding  be-  owner)  shall  be  parties  to  the  reexamination  ^^^^^  ^^^^^    ^^^j^^^  ^^^^  United  StaUs  or 

for©  the  Board  of  Examlners-ln-Chlef,  the  P'"f?f**"-.'^8-     ,.                             ..             ,   ^  tbe  officer  or  agency  asserting  the  invalidity 

United  States  District  Court  for  the  District  **'  ^"^  other  person  asserting  an  tater-  ^f  the  patent,  concerning  the  proposed  asser- 

of  Columbia  may.  If  It  finds  that  the  Inter-  ««' »«  the  subject  matter  may,  to  accordance  ^^^^  of  Invalidity. 

ests  of  Justice.  Judicial  economy,  and  fairness  ^'^^,  «"fb  reguUtlons  as  the  Commissioner  ..^b,  ( 1,  information  given  to  the  Solicitor 
to  such  person  permit,  transfer  such  appU-  f  ^iLPff^''^' >°*"'f "*  "  *  P"^f  •"  ~*=^  for  comment  under  the  provisions  of  sub- 
cation  to  the  United  States  district  court  for  f/'^**^*'}^-  S"<=^  "^''i*"""^  ^^  "TL","  section  (a)  shall  be  kept  In  confidence  by  the 
the  Judicial  district  In  which  such  person  ^  'J^vn'^'^^^H^^^^^Hnl  t^^fll^i.^Jlo'i^  0*«  »«<*  "^y  be  disclosed  by  the  Solicitor 
resides  or  may  be  found.  °l  <=',^"  Procedure  relating  to  intervention  ^^     ^  ^^^  ^j^^^^  ^^                ^^^^^  provided 

"(3)   Disobedience  of  any  court  order  en-  «°*  '«  ^o^ce  or  as  may  be  amended  here-  ^^at  information  givwa  written  authorlza- 

tered  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  ..''.    _».     ^  .        ,     .,        ,.     ^^         ,  tlon  to  the  Office  to  dlsclos©  the  information 

punishable  as  a  contempt.  .,«^,l  J^*L«1f  »!."  /i*    «"   ?^   V?*  ^  J^^  o""  "  »»  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 

On  page  26.  line  39,  strike  "can"  and  insert  "**"'"",  "^^^   ^  *^" .  «"*}  »«="*>"  «'  *^«  of  an  Act  of  Congress. 

"Shall";  °®*=*  ""'"^  f'/fv,'!**^  ^.**^*°  pursuant  to  ..(a,    ^y  p^^^n  who  violates  the  provl- 

On  page  36,  line  36,  strike  "any  matter  ,?ff?  ^*f  L?r,„r  Iff^-.f^     r^m^^  ^,„   .  s'""^  °^  paragraph    (1)    shall  be  fined  not 

should  be  deleted  f  :om  the  decUlon  to  pro-  „„/"'   %l^   „l!Jf,?„    f^ln    hi  Z^'  f^t^l  '"°'"*  ^^*°  *^°^-  ^'^  *»  imprisoned  for  not 

r  yr.  "r\"^''''Trt^de*^'crirrr  J^^»<=    --   rr-th^rt^f'^hrSellvr  -re  than  l  yea.  or  both, 

for^t^orand  ^rdel^t^VorfhrrJ^^^^  t^lll^  -  --«>'"«  <"  -y  hearings'shall  So  as  to  make  the  blU  l^ad: 

such  matter  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  .."f . ;  >    .  „_  „.,.„  ^.„  ..^.  „„  „„,v.«i  ♦«  ^*  "  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

such  trade  secret  Information.  Such  decision  uJ''J^}L^/ ^"^.J^ l^r,.^  ?£l^  t,^  °'  Representatives  of  the  United  States  0/ 

shall  be  deemed  a  final  decision  appealable  "'*  Board  of  Examlners-ln-Chlef  from  the  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  ac- 

fnder^t!^n  Ml  of  this  title.";      "^"^  tu^J^TtT'luLTti^n'Z' ^t"^!^^  oordance  with  the  authority  granted  by  artl- 

On  page  38.  line  28.  strike   •may"  and  In-  P".ffiT4hl  ^^  «h.n  hJ^ihI  »nlh^n~-i  ''^^  ^-  ^"^^""^  "•  *='*"**  "  *>'  ^^  ^'**^  ^^ 

sert  'shall-  ,     iw  ^   ^l  Board  shaU  decide  such  appeal  constitution,  title  35  of  the  United  States 

On  WKe'42    beKlnnlnir  with  Une  1    Insert  ^  th«  «»«t  expeditious  manner  practicable,  code  entlUed  "Patents",  is  hereby  amended 

thefol^wU     ^^        ^  '=*'"t'**n  "^^^^  *'''  ^"^^'^^  *'*'"*^"*''  °'  ^l  1«  If  «»"'-*ty  to  read  as  follows: 

mo  lonowing.  ^q^j^  ^j  ^^^  Office  and  those  requirements  of  ..Jrr^ «.  •>■    DATTSTMrna 

"1 136A.  Reexamination  .section   134   of  this  chapter  not  made  In-  TiTLfc  38 — PATENTS 

•'(a)(1)  During  the  term  of  a  patent,  but  applicable  to  such  appeals  by  this  subsec-         ,.*,"„. ,^v™    .»,^  ™,.r.™,.„^ ^** 

not  prior  to  twelve  months  after   Its  Issu-  tlon.  '•  PATENT   AND  TRADEMARK   OF- 

ance,  nor  during  the  pendency  of  any  lltlga-  -,3)   The  decUlon  by  the  Board  shall  be       ,.„   ^.^ISE,,:---';::;^":."""^;;^^:;::;; ' 

tlon  concerning  its  validity  or  unenforceabll-  the  final  action  of  the  Office  unless  an  appeal  ^^    PATENTABIUTY  OF  INVENTIONS 

Ity.   any  person   having  an   Interest   In   the  is  taken  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)   of  this                    ^"^  GRANT  OP  PATENTS 100 

subject  matter  seeking  to  invalidate  or  limit  section.  "^^'^-  PATENTS    AND    INPRINOEMENT 

the  scop©  of  or  determine  the  patentability  ••(d)(1)    Any  party  may  take   an  appeal                   ^^  PATENTS^ 261 

of  any  claim  or  claims  of  such  patent  may,  from  a  decision  of  the  Board  of  Examiners-  "^^-  PATENT  COOPERATION  TREATY.  351 

but  shall  not  directly  or  Indirectly  be  re-  m-chief.  "Part  I-Patent  ahd  Teademakk  OmcE 

quired  by  any  court  or  other  body  to  request  A-, 2)    such    appeal   shaU   be   only   to   the  ..p„.p-.„                                                         o^ 

reexamination  of  such  patent  pursuant  to  ^ited  States  district  court  for  the  District  ..V^x!«i  ««w,k,-,.    rtw^,^^    9,^^ 

this  section.  ^  Columbia,  which  shall  consider  patent-  ^-  ^1!^^^        '^^'  «>™'""'  *^'^-           , 

"(2)  Such  person  shall  request  reexamlna-  »bUity  de  novo.  Any  party  to  such  appeal      ,.,   r>,^^^"'^""'?^i;i^^ 01 

tlon  by  notifying  the  Commission  in  writ-  may  Introduce  Into  the  record  any  informa-      ..f  S?^^  rIJ^J^.^^!!^ — « 

ing.  of  any  patents,  publications,  or  other  tlon  not  previously  made  part  of  the  record,     „f  r^Z^l   v7^              wncr ai 

documents  or  information  In  tangible  form,  and  may  seek  to  reverse  the  decision  below            yj"u.i.   rtss. __.    mi 

that  relate  to  the  sUt«  of  the  art  and  may  on  th©  basis  of  such  Information.  "Chapter  1 —ESTABLISHMENT.  OFFICERS^ 

have  a  bearing  on  the  validity  of  any^:laim  -(e)    Any  party  to  a  reexamination  pro-  FUNCTIONS 

of  such  patent;  by  submitting  any  explana-  ceedlng   under  this  section  shall  have  the  "Sec. 

tlon  of  such  documents  or  Information  that  right  to  file  written  briefs  and  replies  there-  "1.  Establishment. 

he  deems  appropriate;  and  by  requesting  the  to.  "2   Seal 

Office  to  examine  the  patent  further  on  the  "(f)(1)   m  any  reexamination  proceeding  "a.  commissioner  and  other  officers. 

basis  of  such  documents  or  Information.  under  this  section,  or  appeal  therefrom,  th©  ..4    Refitrictiona  on  officets  and  emolovees  as 

"(b)  (1)  (A)    The  commissioner   promptly  patent  owner  shall  not  be  permitted  to  pre-  *"      ^  i^Sft  to  wtent^      employees  as 

shall  provide  the  patent  owner  with  a  copy  of  sent  new  or  amended  claims  for  his  patent.  ,.5    goard  of  Examiners-in-Chlef 

such   reexamination   request   together   with  "(2)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  bar  „.'  rihrarv 

the   documents   and    Information   produced  a  patent  owner  from  utilizing  the  reissuance  „  '  c-\AmiRcAt\an  nt  n^tenta 

pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  P«>yUlons  of  section  251  In  accordance  with  ..J;  c©j7fle^*^pies  of  r^rds. 

(unless   the    person   requesting   such    reex-  Its  terms.  o.  ^crwucu  w^'co  ui  icvwuo. 

aralnatlon   Is  the  patent  owner) ,   and   the  On  page  59.  line  16,  strike  "of  and  insert  »•  Publications, 

patent  owner  shall  have  sixty  days  from  the  "or';  '10-  Research  and  studies, 

date  of  its  transmittal  to  file  a  response.  On  page  66,  line  26.  strike  "298  Challenge  H-  Annual  report. 

"(B)   Upon  receipt  of  such  response,  the  ^o  validity  by  the  United  SUtes.";  •■§  1.  Establishment 

Commissioner  shall  refer  the  matter  to  the  ..  ^').  P»««  «7'  "»«  22.  strike  "(3) "  and  Insert  "Th©  Patent  and  TVademark  OIBoe.  herem- 

o«ii«i*«,  »«,  ,-»!«-.    Th«  a«ii^it.,>,  ,«a„  ™  t*)   '•  after  referred  to  in  this  title  as  the  Office, 

So  icltor  for  review    The  Solicitor  may  re-  q               gg    beginning  with  line  6,  insert;  shall  be  continued  as  an  agency  within  the 

quire  the  person  A  mg  such  notification  to  ,^^  tomvnng:  Department  of  Commerce^ Re^rds.   books, 

verify  any  facts  aUeged  therein  and  shall  ..(3)  ^h©  court  may,  in  its  discretion,  re-  drawings,   specifications,   and   other  papers 

render  a  report  to  the  Commissioner.  If  the  quest  th©  Office  to  render  a  written  opinion  and   things   pertaining   to   patents   and   to 

Commissioner  concludes  that  such  facts  pre-  ««  to  whether  any  newly  cited  prior  art  not  trademark  r^istratlons  shall  b©  kept  and 

sent   reasonable    grounds   for    rendering    a  previously  before  the  Office  would  hav©  ad-  preserved  in  th©  Offlc©,  as  provided  by  this 

claim  of  such  patent  invalid,  he  shall  direct  versely  affected  th©  Issuanc©  of  th©  pat©nt.  titl©  or  other  provisions  of  law.  Appointment 

a  primary  examiner  (other  than  the  original  On  page  68.  line  10.  strik©  "(3)"  and  in-  of  mombers  of  the  Board  of  Knunlnen-ln- 

examlner)  to  reexamine  such  patent  de  novo  sert  "(4);  Chief  and  primary  examiners  shall  not  be 
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subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  8105  of 
title  6,  United  Stat©8  Cod©.  Th©  Office  shall 
function  Independently  of  th©  Department 
of  Commerce  In  the  ©x©rcla»  of  discretion 
concerning  th©  rul©-maklng.  Investigatory, 
and  adjudicatory  (unctions  of  th»  Office,  In- 
cluding Judicial  proceedings  related  thereto. 

"5  2.  Seal 

"The  Office  shall  hav©  a  seal  with  which 
letters  patent,  certificates  of  trademark  reg- 
istration, and  papers  Issued  from  the  Office 
shall  be  authenticated. 
"§3.  Commissioner  and  other  officers 

■•(a)  (1)  There  shall  be  a  chief  administra- 
tive officer  of  tho  Office,  th©  Commissioner 
of  Patents  and  Trademarks,  referred  to  In 
this  title  as  th©  'Commissioner.'  The  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Patents  and 
Trademarks,  shall,  ex  officio,  b©  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  and  Trademarks.  The  Com- 
missioner shall  be  appointed  by  th©  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  he  shall  be  compensated  at 
the  rat©  now  or  hereafter  provided  for  level 
rv  of  th©  Executive  Schedule  pay  rates  (6 
U5.C.  6316) .  The  Commissioner  shall  super- 
intend or  perform  all  duties  required  by  law 
respecting  the  granting  and  issuing  of  pat- 
ents and  the  registration  of  trademarks,  shall 
have  the  authority  to  carry  on  studies  and 
programs  regarding  domestic  and  Interna- 
tional patent  and  trademark  law  and  prac- 
tice, and  shall  have  charge  of  property  be- 
longing to  th©  Office.  The  Commissioner  Is 
authorized  to  promulgate  rules  and  regula- 
tions, not  Inconsistent  with  law,  governing 
proceedings  before  the  Office;  to  review,  hlm- 
B^f  or  by  such  delegate  as  he  shall  designate, 
all  decisions  or  orders  of  the  Office,  the  re- 
view of  which  other  provisions  of  this  title 
do  not  assign  to  the  Board  of  Examlners-ln- 
Chlef;  and  otherwise  to  prescribe  such 
further  rules  and  regulations  and  take  such 
further  actions  as  may  be  necessary  or  proper 
for  purposes  of  administration  of  the  Office. 
Rules  and  reg^ulatlons  promulgated  by  the 
Commissioner  shall  have  the  force  of  law. 

"(2)  The  Commissioner  may,  in  coordina- 
tion with  the  Department  of  State,  carry  on 
programs  and  studies  cooperatively  with  for- 
eign patent  offices  and  international  Inter- 
governmental organizations,  or  may  author- 
ize such  programs  and  studies  to  be  carried 
on.  In  connection  with  the  performance  of 
duties  stated  In  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this 
section. 

"(3)  The  Commissioner  may.  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Secretary  of  State,  transfer 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Office,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $200,000  in  any  year,  to  the  Department 
of  State  for  the  purpose  of  making  special 
payments  to  International  intergovernmental 
organizations  for  studies  and  programs  for 
advancing  international  cooperation  con- 
cerning patents  and  trademarks.  These  spe- 
cial paj-ments  may  be  in  addition  to  any 
other  payments  or  contributions  to  such  or- 
ganizations and  rihall  not  be  subject  to  any 
limitations  imposed  by  law  on  the  amounts 
of  such  other  payments  or  contributions  by 
the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States. 

"(4 1  The  Commissioner  may,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  allo- 
cate funds  appropriated  to  the  Office,  to  the 
Department  of  State  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ment of  the  shar©  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  the  working  capital  fund  estab- 
lished under  the  Patent  Cooperation  Treaty. 
Contributions  to  cover  the  share  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  of  any  operating  deficits 
of  the  International  Bureau  under  the  Patent 
Cooperation  Treaty  shall  be  Included  in  the 
annual  budget  of  the  Office  and  may  b© 
transferred  by  the  Commissioner  to  the 
Department  of  Btate  t<x  "the  purpose  of 
making  payments  thereof  to  the  Interna- 
tional Bureau. 

.  "(b)  There  shall  be  a  Deputy  Conunlssion- 


er  <Mt  the  Office,  who  shall  b»  appointed 
und©r  th©  unclassified  civil  servlc©  by  the 
Commissioner,  and  who  shall  b©  con^Mn- 
sated  at  a  per  annum  rat©  o<  basic  compen- 
sation not  In  excess  of  th©  maTlmtim  aclxed- 
uled  rate  provided  for  positions  In  grad©  18 
of  the  General  Schedule.  Th©  Deputy  Com- 
missioner shall  perform  such  functions  as 
the  Commissioner  may  assign  or  d©I©gat© 
and  he  shall  act  as  Conunlssloner  during 
the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Commission- 
er or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  the  Commissioner. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  may  appoint  un- 
under  the  classified  clvU  service  not  more 
than  two  Assistant  Commissioners  of  th© 
Office  who  shall  l>e  compensated  at  a  per 
ann\mi  rate  of  basic  compensation  not  in 
excess  of  the  maximum  scheduled  rate  pro- 
Tided  for  positions  in  grade  18  of  the  General 
Schedule.  Such  Assistant  Commissioners 
shall  perform  such  functions  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  from  time  to  time  assign  or 
delegate.  In  the  event  of  vacancies  in  the 
offices  of  Commissioner  and  Deputy  Com- 
missioner, or  their  absence  or  disability,  th© 
Assistant  Commissioner  senior  In  dat©  of 
appointment  shall  fill  the  office  of  Commis- 
sioner imtU  said  vacancies,  absences,  or  dis- 
abilities terminate. 

"(d)  In  addition  to  the  officers  designated 
In  the  preceding  subsections  of  this  section, 
there  shall  be  a  Solicitor,  appointed  by  the 
Conmiiss  loner,  who  shall  be  compensated  at 
a  per  annum  rate  of  basic  compensation  not 
In  excess  of  the  maximum  scheduled  rate 
provided  for  positions  in  grade  18  of  th© 
General  Schedule.  He  shall  perform  such 
legal  functions  as  requested  by  the  Com- 
missioner. He  or  his  delegate — 

"(1)  may  participate  in  any  proceeding 
before  the  Office  when  the  primary  examiner 
or  the  Board  of  Examlners-ln-Chief  so  re- 
quests, and  it  appears  to  the  Solicitor  that 
it  is  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  public 
interest  for  him  to  participate;    and 

"(2)  shall  defend  appeals  pending  before 
the  Board  of  Examiuers-ln-cnilef,  or  from 
any  final  action  of  the  Office,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  by  subsection  (f )  of  this  sec- 
tion and  subsection  (b)  of  section  134;  and 

"(3)  shall  have,  in  a  proceeding  to  which 
he  has  become  a  party  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection,  or  in  which  this 
title  permits  or  requires  him  to  participate, 
all  rights  and  powers  afforded  parties  under 
this  title.  Including  that  to  take  depositions 
and  testimony,  and  to  seek  evidence  or  other 
Information,  pursuant  to  section  23  of  this 
title;  and 

"(4)  shall  conduct  such  other  Investiga- 
tions or  inquiries  pursuant  to  section  24  <rf 
this  title,  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  includ- 
ing the  investigation  of  possible  violations  of 
this  title  and  rules  and  regulations  promul- 
gated thereunder;  and 

"(5)  shall,  whenever  his  functions  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  require  his  represent- 
ing differing  legal  positions  in  a  proceeding, 
make  available  employees  of  his  office  to  as- 
sure that  such  positions  are  adequately 
presented. 

••(c)  The  Commissioner  shall,  subject  to 
other  requirements  of  law,  appoint  other 
officers  and  employees  and  assign  or  delegate 
to  them  the  functions  of  the  Office.  The 
Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  fix  the  per 
annum  rate  of  basic  compensation  of  each 
examlner-ln-chlef  at  not  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  scheduled  rate  provided  for  posi- 
tions in  Grade  17  of  the  General  Schedule 
(5  U.S.C.  5104). 

"  (f )  Any  other  provision  of  law  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  the  authority  of  the 
Solicitor  and  that  of  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Office  to  appear  before  the  courts  shall 
b©  subject  to  the  direction  and  control  of 
the  Attornev  General  and  shall  be  limited  to 


such  delegaticm  of  authority  as  the  Attorney 
G«nena  or  his  duly  authorized  representative 
may  make. 

"{4.  Restrictlotis  on  officers  and  employees 
as  to  Interest  In  patents 

"(a)  Officers  and  employees  of  the  Office 
shall  be  Incapable,  during  the  period  of  their 
appointment  or  employment  and  for  one  year 
thereafter,  of: 

"(1)  (^plying  for  a  patent; 

"(2)  being  named  as  an  Inventor  In  an 
application  for  patent  for  an  Invention  made 
during  the  period  of  their  appointments  or 
for  one  year  thereafter;  or 

"(3)  acquiring,  directly  or  Indirectly,  ex- 
cept by  Inheritance  or  bequest,  any  patent  or 
any  right  of  interest  in  any  patent  issued  or 
to  be  issued  by  the  Office. 

"(b)  After  expiration  of  the  one-year  post- 
appolntment  period  provided  for  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  a  former  officer  or 
employee  may  apply  for  a  patent  or  be  named 
as  an  inventor  in  an  applictlon  for  patent: 
Provided,  however.  That  If  tho  subject  mat- 
ter claimed  In  an  application  for  patent  was 
Invented  during  the  period  of  his  appoint- 
ment or  employment  or  within  on©  year 
thereafter,  the  application  for  such  patent 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  dat©  of  Inven- 
tion earlier  than  on©  year  after  termination 
of  th©  appointment  of  such  former  officer  or 
employee. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  prescribe 
regulatlMis  governing  the  participation  of 
present  or  former  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Office  In  the  preparation  or  prosecution 
of  applications  for  patent  which  may  be  or 
have  been  assigned  to  one  or  more  examining 
groups  to  which  the  work  of  such  officers  or 
employees  may  be  or  has  been  related. 

"(d)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  modify  the  obligations 
Imposed  by  this  or  any  other  title  of  the 
United  States  Code  upon  present  or  former 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States. 
"J  5.  Board  of  Examiners-in-Chlef 

••(a)  There  shaU  be  in  the  Office  not  to 
exceed  sixty  examlners-ln-chief .  who  shall  be 
i^pointed  under  the  competitive  ser\-lce. 

"(b)  The  exammers-in-chief  shall  consti- 
tute a  Board  of  Examiners-m-Chlef.  The 
examiners-in-chief  shall  be  persons  of  com- 
petent legal  knowledge  and  scientific  ability. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Commissioner. 

"(c)  Th©  Board  of  Examiners-in-Clilef 
ShaU: 

'•(1)  review  (as  provided  in  chapter  12  of 
this  title)  final  rejections  by  primary  exam- 
iners; and 

"(2)  render  other  decisions  and  orders, 
and  take  other  agency  action,  as  provided  in 
this  title;  and 

"(3)  perform  the  functions  specified  as 
being  periormed  by  a  Board  of  Patent  Inter- 
ferences in  other  Acts  of  Congress  and  when 
performing  said  function  shall  constitute  a 
Board  of  Patent  Interferences;  and 

"(4)  render  other  decisions  and  orders  as 
the  Commissioner  may  by  regulation  or  order 
prescribe. 

•'(d)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  or 
pursuant  to  this  title,  the  Board  of  Exam- 
iners-in-Chief  shall  exercise  all  Judicial  func- 
tions of  the  Office,  Including  all  agency  review 
of  appeals,  under  this  title.  Except  as  pro- 
vided otherwise  In  this  title,  the  decision  of 
the  Board  of  Examiners-in-C:hief  shall  con- 
stitute final  agency  action  (as  that  term  1^ 
defined  In  5  U.S.C.  551)  in  all  matters  con- 
sidered by  it.  and  shall  be  the  final  decision 
of  the  Office  for  the  piu-poses  of  chapter  13 
of  this  title. 

'•(e)  Each  appeal  or  other  action  shall  be 
heard  or  considered  by  a  panel  of  one  or  more 
members  of  the  Board  of  Examiners- tn-Chlef. 
as  the  Commissioner  by  general  regulation 
shall  prescribe.  Said  panel  shall  be  designated 
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for  each  case  by  tbe  Chairman  oi  the  Board. 
The  Board  of  Examlners-ln-Chlef  shall  haye 
sole  power  to  grant  rehearings. 

"(f)  In  any  proceeding  before  the  Board  ot 
Examiners- In-Chlef,  the  Board  or  any  mem- 
ber thereof  may: 

"(1)  administer  oaths  and  affirmations; 

"(2)  Issue  subpenas  or  discovery  orders  for 
testimony,  evidence,  depositions,  or  other  In- 
formation pursuant  to  section  23  of  this  title; 

"(3)  rule  upon  ofTers  of  proof  and  receive 
relevant  evidence; 

"(4)  dispose  of  procedural  requests  or  simi- 
lar matters; 

"(5)  regulate  the  course  of  the  hearing; 

"(6)  hold  conferences  for  the  settlement 
or  simplification  of  the  Issues  with  notice  to 
all  parties  involved; 

"(7)  make  decisions  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title;  and 

"(8)  take  any  other  action  authorized  by 
this  title,  or  by  such  regulation  as  the  Com- 
missioner may,  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  prescribe. 

"(g)  Whenever  the  Commissioner  consid- 
ers It  necessary  to  maintain  the  work  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners-in-Chlef  current,  he  may 
designate  any  patent  examiner  of  the  pri- 
mary examiner  grade  or  higher  having  the 
requisite  ability,  to  act  as  an  examlner-ln- 
chief  for  periods  not  exceeding  six  months. 
An  examiner  so  designated  shall  be  qualified 
to  act  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Examln- 
ers-ln-Chief.  Not  more  than  one  acting  ex- 
amlner-ln-cbief  shall  be  a  member  of  any 
panel  of  the  Board  of  Examlners-ln-Chlef 
hearing  any  appeal  or  considering  any  case, 
nor  may  an  acting  examiuer-ln-chlef  be  the 
sole  member  of  any  such  panel.  The  Com- 
missioner is  authorized  to  fix  the  per  annum 
rate  of  basic  compensation  of  each  acting 
examlner-in-chlef  In  the  Office  at  not  in  ex- 
cess of  the  maximum  scheduled  rate  provided 
for  positions  In  grade  16  of  the  General 
Schedule  (5  U.S.C.  5104).  The  per  annum 
rate  of  basic  compeiLsation  Of  each  desig- 
nated examlner-in-chlef  shall  be  adjusted, 
at  the  close  of  the  period  for  which  he  was 
designated  to  act  as  examlner-in-chlef,  to 
the  per  annum  rate  of  basic  compensation 
which  he  would  have  been  receiving  at  the 
close  of  such  period  if  such  designation  had 
not  been  made. 

•J  6.  Library 

"(a)  The  Commissioner  shall  make  all  rea- 
sonable efforts  to  maintain  a  complete  and 
current  library  of  scientific  and  other  works 
and  periodicals,  both  foreign  and  domestic 
in  the  Office  which  shall  be  available  to  Its 
employees  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
under  this  title  and  to  assist  the  public  In 
tbe  study  of  the  useful  arts. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  title  17,  United  States  Code, 
establish  liaison  with  such  Government  agen- 
cies as  may  be  appropriate  In  order  to  make 
available  to  the  Office  library  additional  kI- 
entlflc  and  other  works  and  periodicals,  both 
foreign  and  domestic. 

"(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  authorizes 
the  systematic  reproduction  and  distribution 
of  single  or  multiple  copies  of  copyrighted 
material. 

"$  7.  Classification  of  patents 

"The  Conunissioner  shall  maintain  with 
appropriate  revisions  the  classification  by 
subject  matter  of  published  specifications 
of  United  States  patents  and  of  such  other 
patents  and  applications  and  other  aclen- 
tlflc  and  technical  information  as  may  be 
necessary  or  practicable,  for  the  piupose  ot 
determining  with  readiness  and  accuracy  the 
patentability  of  subject  matter  for  which 
applications  for  patent  are  filed. 

"§  8.  Certified  copies  of  records 

"Tbe  Commissioner  shall,  upon  payment 
of  tbe  prescribed  fee,  furnish  certified  copies 
of  records  of  the  Office  to  any  person,  subject 


to  any  specific   prohibition  established   by 
law. 

"I  9.  Publlcatlona 

"(a)  The  Commissioner  shall  cause  to  be 
published  In  a  timely  fashion  in  such  format 
as  he  determines  to  be  suitable,  tbe  follow- 
ing: 

"(1)  the  specifications  and  drawings  of 
patents,  and  patent  i4>plicatlons,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  title;  and 

"(2)  certificates  of  trademark  registrations, 
including  statements  and  drawings. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  may  cause  to  be 
published,  in  such  format  as  he  determines 
to  be  suitable,  the  following: 

"  ( 1 )  patent  abstracts; 

"(2)  the  Official  Gazette  of  the  United 
States  Patent  and  Trademark  Office; 

"(3)  annual  Indexes  of  patents,  published 
applications,  and  of  trademarks  and  infor- 
mation concerning  the  same; 

"(4)  annual  volumes  of  decisions  in  patent 
and  trademark  cases; 

"(5)  classification  manuals  and  Indexes  of 
the  classifications  of  patents  and  trade- 
marks; and 

"(S)  pamphlet  copies  of  the  patent  laws 
and  rules  of  practice,  laws  and  rules  relat- 
ing to  trademarlcs,  and  circulars  or  other 
publications  relating  to  the  business  of  the 
Office. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  may  exchange 
copies  of  any  of  the  publications  specified 
in  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section  for 
publications  desirable  for  the  use  of  the  Of- 
fice, and  furnish  copies  of  any  of  these  pub- 
lications to  International  Intergovernmental 
organizations  of  which  the  United  States  Is 
a  member. 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  may  supply  copies 
of  specifications  and  drawings  of  patents  to 
public  libraries  in  the  United  States,  which 
shall  maintain  such  copies  for  the  use  of 
the  public,  at  the  rate  for  each  year's  issue 
prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  in  accord- 
ance with  section  41(b)  of  this  title. 

"(e)  The  Office  may  print  the  headings  of 
the  drawings  for  patents  for  the  purpose  of 
photolithography. 

"(f)  The  Commissioner  (1)  shall  maintain 
public  facilities  for  the  searching  of  patent 
materials,  (2)  may  establish  a  public  in- 
formation service  for  the  dissemination  to 
the  public  of  information  concerning  patents 
and  trademarks,  and  (3)  may  from  time  to 
time  disseminate  or  provide  for  dissemina- 
tion of  technological  and  other  information, 
the  publication  of  which  m  his  judgment 
would  encourage  progress  in  the  useful  arts. 
Such  dissemination  may  be  made  by  periodi- 
cal or  other  publications,  the  preparation  and 
display  of  exhibits,  and  other  appropriate 
means. 

"i  10.  Research  and  studies 

"The  Commissioner  shall  conduct  a  pro- 
gram of  research  and  development  to  im- 
prove and  expedite  the  handling,  classifica- 
tion, storage,  and  retrieval  of  patents  and 
other  scientific  and  technical  Information. 
"§  11.  Annual  report 

"The  Cunmlseloner  shall  publish  an  an- 
nual report  reflecting  the  operation  of  the 
Office. 

"Chapter  2.— PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE 
OFFICE 

"Sec. 

"21.  Day  for  taking  action  falling  on  Satur- 
day, Svmday,  or  holiday. 

"22.  Form  of  papers  filed. 

"23.  Issue  of  subpenas  and  other  orders  by 
Board  of  Examiners-in-Chlef;  review 
and  enforcement. 

"24.  Issue  of  subpenas  and  other  orders  in 
Investigations;  review  and  enforce- 
ment. 

"25.  Oath  and  declaration  In  lieu  of  oath. 

"26.  Effect  of  defective  or  missing  execution. 

"27.  Postal  intemiptlona 


"I  31.  Day  for  taking  action  falling  on  Sat- 
urday, Sunday,  or  holiday 
"When  the  day,  or  the  last  day,  for  taking 
any  action  or  paying  any  fee  required  by  this 
title  falls  on  Saturday,  Sunday,  or  holiday 
within  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any  other 
day  where  receipt  of  papers  cannot  be  ef- 
fected, the  action  may  be  taken,  or  the  fee 
paid,  on  the  next  succeeding  secular  or  busi- 
ness day. 

"{  32.  Form  of  papers  filed 

"The  Commissioner  may  by  regulation 
prescribe  the  form  of  papers  filed  in  the 
Office. 

".^  23.  Issue  of  subpenas  and  other  orders  by 
Board  of  Examiners-in-Clilef;  re- 
view and  enforcement 

"(a)  Any  party  to  a  proceeding  before  the 
Board  of  Examiners-iu-Chlef  may  apply  at 
any  time  to  the  Board  or  any  member  thereof 
for  subpenas  or  discovery  orders  to  provide 
testimony,  evidence,  depositions,  or  other  In- 
formation, and  the  Board  or  any  member 
thereof  shall  issue  the  same  ex  parte  to  (i) 
the  Solicitor;  (2)  parties  to  proceedings  had 
pursuant  to  sections  6(c)(3)  or  136  of  this 
title;  and  (3)  upon  a  showing  of  good  cause, 
to  parties  to  proceedings  had  pursuant  to 
section  136  of  this  title.  Any  member  also 
may  Issue  such  subpenas  or  orders  on  his 
own  motion  in  any  proceeding.  Subpenas 
and  orders  may  issue  against  the  applicant 
oi  any  person  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  whether  or  not  he  Is  a  party 
la  the  proceeding. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Commissioner  shall  establish 
rules  for  obtaining  such  discovery,  testi- 
mony, evidence,  affidavits,  or  other  informa- 
tion. Subject  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, such  rules  shall  provide  any  party  to 
the  proceedings  all  discovery  permitted,  and 
the  sanctions,  other  than  contempt,  for  non- 
compliance therewith,  prescribed  In  the 
Federal  courts  pursuant  to  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  as  now  in  force 
or  amended  hereafter,  with  such  different 
time  limits  as  the  Commissioner  may  by 
regulation  prescribe.  Such  rules  shall  pro- 
vide, further,  for  protective  orders  and  for 
the  payment  of  witness  fees  and  expenses 
as  prescribed  In  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure  for  proceedings  in  the  district 
courts. 

"(3)  (A)  The  Board  of  ExanUners-ln -Chief 
or  any  member  thereof  shall  have  the  power. 
In  accordance  with  such  regulations  not 
Inconsistent  with  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure  as  the  Commissioner  shall  pre- 
scribe, to  sustain,  quash,  or  modify  subpenas 
or  <M-ders  Issued  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  person  (other  than 
an  employee  or  agent  of  a  party  to  the 
proceeding)  not  party  to  the  proceedings  be- 
fore the  Board  of  Examiners-ln-Chlef,  such 
person  also  may  move  to  quash  or  modify 
subpenas  or  orders  issued  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  secUon  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Judicial  district 
In  which  such  person  resides. 

"(c)(1)  Agency  action  piuvuant  to  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  deemed  final  decisions  or  orders  for 
the  purposes  of  chapter  13  of  this  title.  Ju- 
dicial review  of  orders  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  may  be  had 
upon  review  of  the  final  decision  or  order 
In  the  entire  proceeding,  pursuant  to  chap- 
ter 13  of  this  title,  or  as  may  otherwise  be 
required  by  sections  701-706  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code. 

"(2)  (A)  Any  party  aggrieved  by  refusal 
or  failure  to  comply  with  a  subpena  or 
order  issued,  and  not  quashed,  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section,  may 
i^iply  for  such  civil  enforcement  by  moving 
for  an  order  to  show  cause  why  the  person 
refusing  or  falling  to  comply  with  such  sub- 
pena or  order  shoxild  not  be  commanded  by 
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the  court  to  comply  therewith.  Such  appli- 
cation shall  be  to  tbe  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  tar  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  process  of  suoh  district  court  for  such 
purpose  shall  run  through  the  United  States 
and  otherwise  as  provided  by  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procediu-e  or  any  Federal 
statute. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  person  (other  than 
an  employee  or  agent  of  a  party  to  the  pro- 
ceeding) not  a  party  to  the  proceeding  before 
the  Board  of  Examlners-ln-Chlef,  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia may.  if  It  finds  that  the  interests  of 
Justice,  Judicial  economy,  and  fairness  to 
such  person  permit,  transfer  such  applica- 
tion to  the  United  States  district  court  for 
the  Judicial  district  In  which  such  person 
resides  or  may  be  found. 

"(3)  Disobedience  of  any  court  order  en- 
tered pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
punishable  as  a  contempt. 
"!  24.  Issue  of  subpenas  and  other  orders  In 
Investigattons;  review  and  enforce- 
ment 
"(a)  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title  with  respect  to  fraud  and  inequitable 
conduct,  the  Board  of  Examlners-ln-Chlef  or 
any  member  thereof  shall,  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Solicitor,  and  upon  a  showing  of 
good  caxise,  issue  a  subpena  or  order  to  any 
applicant,  patentee,  or  person  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  States — 

"(1)  reqiUrlng  blm  to  appear  before  a  des- 
ignated representative  of  the  Office  In  a  non- 
adjunctlve  proceeding  to  testify,  or  to  pro- 
duce documentary  evidence  or  otl.er  Infor- 
mation or  material;  or 

"(2)  requiring  him  to  file  reports  or  an- 
swers m  writing  to  specific  questions — 
reUtlng  to  any  investigation  or  inquiry  by 
the  Solicitor,  Invcrfvlng  conduct  which  may 
be  a  violation  of  sections  31,  32,  33,  116.  131, 
135  or  chi4>ter  19  of  this  title*  or  likely  to 
lead  to  the  production  of  information  relat- 
ing thereto,  whether  or  not  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  investigation  or  Inquiry  may  also 
be  Involved  in  any  proceeding  before  a  pri- 
mary examiner  or  the  Board  of  Examlners-ln- 
Chlef,  or  in  any  other  proceeding  before  a 
court  or  other  tribunal.  A  person  so  required 
to  appear  shall  be  entitled  to  the  payment  of 
witness  fees  and  expenses  as  prescribed  for 
proceedings  In  the  dlctrlct  courts.  A  subpena 
or  order  requiring  such  a  person  to  appear  at 
a  proceeding  held  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  may  Issue  against  any  such 
person  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States. 

"(b)  Agency  review  of  subpenas  or  orders 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  b*  In 
accordance  with  such  rules  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  prescribe. 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  disobedience  to  or  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  such  subpenas  or  orders, 
the  SoUcltor  may,  in  his  discretion,  seek 
enforcement  thereof  by  the  procedure  speci- 
fied in  section  23(c)  of  this  chapter,  and  the 
procedures  specified  therein  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  subpenas  and  orders  entered  pur- 
suant to  this  section. 
"i  25.  Oath  and  declaration  in  lieu  of  oath 

"(a)  An  oath  to  l>e  filed  in  the  Office  may 
be  made  before  any  person  within  the  United 
States  authorized  to  administer  oaths,  or  be- 
fore any  officer  authorized  to  administer 
uaihs  in  the  foreign  country  in  which  the 
affiant  may  be,  whose  authority  shall  be 
proved  by  certificate  of  a  diplomatic  or  con- 
suUr  officer  of  the  United  States,  and  such 
oath  shaU  be  vaUd  U  It  complies  with  the 
laws  of  the  State  or  country  where  made. 

"(b)  Any  document  to  be  filed  In  the  Ofllce 
and  which  is  required  by  any  law  or  regula- 
tion to  be  under  oath  may  be  subscribed  to 
by  a  written  declaration  in  such  form  as  the 
Commissioner  may  prescril>e,  such  declara- 
tion to  be  in  lieu  of  the  oath  otherwise  re- 
quired. The  Commissioner  may  by  regulatloa 
prescribe  that  •m  such  document  shftll  be 


subscribed  to  by  such  written  declaration. 
Whenever  such  written  declaration  is  used, 
the  document  must  warn  tbe  declarant  that 
willful  false  statements  and  the  like  are  sub- 
ject to  punishment  including  fine  <^  Im- 
prisonment, or  both  (18  XSS.C  1001). 

"(d)  Whenever  the  alBant  or  declarant  does 
not  understand  English,  the  oath  <x  declara- 
tion shall  be  made  in  a  language  he  under- 
stands and  shall  be  filed  with  an  English 
translation,  the  accuracy  of  which  shall  be 
attested  pursuant  to  such  rules  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  prescribe, 
"i  26.  Effect  of  defective  or  missing  execu- 
tion 

"Any  docimient  to  be  filed  in  the  Patent 
Office  and  which  is  required  by  any  Uw  or 
regulation  to  be  executed  in  a  specified  man- 
ner may  be  provisionally  accepted  by  the 
Commissioner  despite  a  defective  or  missing 
execution,  provided  a  properly  executed  docu- 
ment is  submitted  within  such  reasonable 
time  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. 
"{  27.  Postal  interruptions 

"(a)  A  patent  application  or  application 
for  trademark  registration  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  filed  In  the  Office  on  the 
date  that  It  would  have  been  received  by  the 
Office  except  for  any  delay  caused  by  a  sub- 
stantial Interruption  of  tbe  postal  service  In 
a  significant  part  of  the  United  States,  due 
to  work  stoppage,  national  emergency,  or 
other  unforeseen  circumstances,  which  has 
been  determined  by  the  Commissioner  to 
have  interfered  with  the  transmission  of 
mall  to  the  Office,  If  a  claim  is  made  for  the 
benefit  of  an  earlier  filing  date  in  accord- 
ance with  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this 
section.  The  said  determination  by  the  Com- 
missioner will  specify  the  date  on  which  the 
substantial  interruption  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  commenced  and  any  geographical  or 
other  limitations  which  shall  be  deemed  to 
apply  to  claims  for  benefits  under  this  sec- 
tion. A  further  determination  shall  be  made 
by  the  Commissioner  specifying  the  date  on 
which  the  interruption  is  deemed  to  have 
ended.  Notice  of  such  determinations  shall 
be  promptly  published  by  the  Commissioner 
In  the  Federal  Register  and  Official  Gazette 
of  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office,  or  other 
appropriate  publication,  and  shall  constitute 
the  only  basis  for  the  claims. 

"(b)  No  patent  or  trademark  application, 
patent,  or  trademark  registration  shall  be 
entitled  to  an  earlier  filing  date  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  luiless  a  state- 
ment by  the  ^pllcant  or  owner  of  record  or 
by  his  attorney  or  agent  claiming  the  earlier 
filing  date  to  which  the  application  is  be- 
Ueved  to  be  entitled  is  filed  in  the  Office 
within  three  months  after  the  publication  in 
the  Federal  Register  or  other  appropriate 
publication  of  the  date  on  which  the  inter- 
ruption is  deemed  to  have  ended.  Such  state- 
ment shall  be  maintained  in  the  file  of  the 
application  in  the  Office  and  shall  be  referred 
to  in  the  patent  or  trademark  registration 
when  practicable. 

"(c)  When  a  statement  filed  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  appears  unreason- 
able or  defective  on  its  face,  or  when  the  fil- 
ing date  of  the  patent  or  trademark  applica- 
tion, patent,  or  trademark  registration  is 
called  into  question  or  is  material  in  any 
inter  partes  proceeding  in  the  Office  or  any 
proceeding  in  the  courts,  the  applicant  ex 
owner  of  such  application,  patent,  or  trade- 
mark registration  or  his  attorney  or  agent 
may  be  required  to  present  evidence  estab- 
lishing the  filing  date  to  which  the  applica- 
tion is  entitled.  The  filing  date  to  which  the 
i4>pIicatlon  is  entitled  shall  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of  such  evidence  and  any  evi- 
dence introduced  by  an  opposing  party.  The 
evidence  shall  be  presented  as  directed  by 
the  Commissioner  In  proceedings  In  the  Of- 
fice or  as  directed  by  the  courts  In  proceed- 
ings in  the  courts. 


"(d)  Except  for  the  filing  of  a  patent  or 
trademark  application,  if  any  action  is 
taken  or  any  fee  is  paid  in  the  Office  later 
than  the  end  of  any  time  period  established 
by  law  for  taking  such  action  or  paying 
such  fee,  and  no  other  provision  exists  for 
excusing  such  delay,  the  delay  may  be 
excused  If  found  to  have  been  caused  by  a 
postal  interruption  with  respect  to  which 
determinations  are  made  and  published  by 
the  Commissioner  as  required  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section.  Relief  under  this  subsec- 
tion miist  be  requested  by  a  statement  filed 
in  the  Office  by  the  patent  or  trademark 
applicant  or  owner  or  any  other  party  to  a 
proceeding  in  the  Office  or  by  his  attorney 
or  agent  within  three  months  after  the  pub- 
lication In  the  Federal  Register  or  other 
appropriate  publication  of  the  date  on  which 
the  interruption  is  deemed  to  have  ended. 
This  subsection  Is  applicable  to  every  law 
requiring  an  action  to  be  taken  or  a  fee  to 
be  paid  in  tbe  Office,  Including  this  title;  the 
Trademark  Act  of  1948  (ch.  640,  60  Stat. 
427) ,  as  amended:  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  (PubUc  Law  83-703,  68  Stot.  919),  as 
amended;  and  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  (PubUc  Law  86-668.  73  Stat.  426 
(1968) ),  as  amended.  In  cases  involving  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964  or  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act,  determinations 
of  relief  shall  be  made  by  the  Board  of 
Examiners-m-Chlef.  In  other  cases,  deter- 
minations shall  be  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

"Chapter  3.— PRACTICE  BEFORE  THE 
OFFICE 
"Sec. 

"31.  Regulation  for  agents  and  attorneys. 
"32.  Suspension  or  exclusion  from  practice. 
"38.  Unauthorized  practice. 
"5  31.    Regulation  for  agents  and  attorneys 

"(a)  The  Commissions  may  prescribe 
regulations  governing  the  recognition  and 
conduct  of  agents,  attorneys,  or  other  rep- 
resentatives of  applicants  or  other  persons 
before  the  Office,  and  may  require  them, 
before  being  recognized  as  representatives  of 
applicants  or  other  persons,  to  show  that 
they  are  of  good  moral  character  and  reputa- 
tion and  are  possessed  of  the  necessary 
qualifications  to  render  to  applicants  or  other 
persons  valuable  service,  advice,  and  assist- 
ance m  the  presentation  or  prosecution  of 
their  applications  or  other  business  before 
the  Office. 

"(b)  Any  person  refused  recognition  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  by  action  of 
the  Commissioner  may  have  Judicial  review 
of  such  action  In  the  United  SUtes  District 
Cotirt  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
accordance  vplth  the  provisions  of  ch^ter  7, 
title  6,  United  States  Code. 
"5  32.  Suspension  or  exclusion  from  practice 
"The  Commissioner  may  determine  on  the 
record,  after  notice  and  an  opportunity  for 
a  hearing  as  provided  In  chapter  6.  subchap- 
ter n,  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  suspend 
or  exclude  from  further  practice  before  the 
Office,  either  generaUy  or  In  any  particular 
case,  any  agent,  attorney,  or  representative 
of  an  applicant  or  other  person  if  such  in- 
dividual is  shown  to  be  Incompetent,  or  to 
be  guilty  of  gross  misconduct,  or  willfully 
or  knowingly  to  have  failed  to  comply  with 
section  31  of  this  chapter  or  sections  115  or 
131  of  this  title,  or  regulations  esUbllshed 
thereunder,  or  to  have.  In  any  manner  and 
with  Intent  to  do  so.  deceived,  misled,  de- 
frauded, or  threatened,  whether  by  word,  cir- 
cular, letter,  docimients.  advertising,  or 
otherwise,  any  applicant,  prospective  appli- 
cant, or  other  person  ha^^ng  immediate  or 
prospective  business  before  the  Office  in  his 
official  capacity.  Judicial  review  of  the  Com- 
missioner's actions  under  this  section  shall 
be  had  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  accordance 
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with   the  proviaioiu  of  chapter   1,  title   6, 

United  States  Code. 

"I  33.  TTnauthorlzed  pntctloe 

"(»)  Whoever,  not  being  recognized  pur- 
Ruant  to  section  SI  of  thla  chapter  to  practice 
before  the  Office — 

"(I)  holds  hlnuelf  out  or  knowingly  per- 
mits himself  to  be  held  out  as  so  recognized, 
or 

"(2)  holds  himself  out  or  knowingly  per- 
mits himself  to  be  held  out  as  available  either 
to  perform  the  service  of  preparing  or  prose- 
cuting an  application  for  patent  or  to  pro- 
vide such  service  to  be  performed  by  a  person 
not  so  recognized  or  by  an  unidentified  per- 
son, or 

"(3)  for  compensation,  either  performs  the 
service  of  preparing  or  prosecuting  an  appli- 
cation for  patent  for  another  not  so  recog- 
nized or  provides  such  service  to  be  per- 
formed by  a  person  not  so  recognized  or  by 
an  tmldentUled  person,  or 

"(4)  makes  to  an  applicant  or  prospective 
applicant  for  a  patent  any  false,  misleading 
or  deceptive  representation  of  any  material 
fact,  by  commission  or  omission,  with  respect 
to  the  procurement  of  a  patent — 
shall  be  punishable  by  Imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding one  (1)  year  or  a  fine  not  exceeding 
•10,000  or  less  than  91,000  for  each  offense, 
or  both. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  where  an  agent,  attorney,  or 
firm  recognized  to  practice  before  the  Office, 
assumes  responsibility  for  the  service  of  pre- 
paring or  prosecuting  a  patent  application  at 
the  time  such  service  Is  rendered,  the  service 
shall  be  considered  as  performed  by  such 
agent,  attorney,  or  firm. 

"(c)  An  action  for  Injunctive  relief  may 
be  brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
person  that  is  Injured  by  any  act  proscribed 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  In  any 
action  under  this  subsection.  It  shall  not  be 
necessary  that  actual  damage  be  alleged  or 
proved. 

"(d)  Whoever  engages  In  any  act  pro- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
be  liable  In  a  civil  action  to  any  person  In- 
jured by  such  acts,  and  the  person  Injured 
shall  be  entitled  to  recover  all  proceeds  from 
such  acts  as  well  as  profits  and  damages. 

"(e)  In  any  civil  action  brought  under  this 
section,  the  court  may  also  in  Its  discretion 
award  the  prevailing  party  full  cost^  and 
expenses,  including  attorneys  fees. 

"(f)  The  district  and  territorial  courts  of 
the  United  States  shall  have  original  juris- 
diction of  all  actions  arising  under  this  sec- 
tion, without  regard  to  the  amount  in  con- 
troversy or  to  the  diversity  of  the  citizenship 
of  the  partlea. 

"(g)  The  bringing  of  or  maintenance  of  a 
civil  action  for  damages  or  Injunctive  relief 
under  this  section  shall  not  be  prevented  by 
the  Institution  or  continuation  of  criminal 
proceedings  against  whoever  commits  any  act 
prescribed  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"Chapter  4. — OFFICE  FEES 
"Sec. 

"41.  Office  fees. 

"42.  Payment    of    fees;     return    of    excess 
amounts. 

"Ml.  Office  fees 

"(a)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  Costs  of  operation  of  the  Office  are 
total  Office  appropriations  for  the  most  re- 
cently completed  fiscal  year  plus  expendi- 
tures during  the  same  year  from  the  separate 
account  or  accounts  established  by  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this  section. 

"(3)  Fees  charged  for  patent  and  trade- 
mark examination  may  Include : 

"(A)  fees  charged  under  this  UUe  for  (1) 
flllnig.  searching,  examining,  and  publlahliig 
patent  applications,  and  claims  In  appllca- 
tloos,  (U)  Issuing  patents.  (Ul)  lllng  dis- 
claimers. (Iv)  filing  appeals  to  the  Board  of 


Xxamlners-ln-Chlef  and  briefs  In  support  of 
•oeh  appeals  of  proceedings,  (v)  flllng  peti- 
tions for  revival  of  abendoned  patent  appli- 
cations or  for  delayed  payment  of  fees,  (vl) 
Issuing  of  certifies  tea  under  aectlon  256  or 
section  2M.  and  (Til)  processing  Interna- 
tional applications  tmder  Part  IV  of  this 
Utle;  and 

"(B)  fees  charged  under  the  Trademark 
Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  427),  as  amended,  for 
(1)  flllng  original  applications  for  registration 
of  a  mark  In  each  class.  (U)  filing  applications 
for  renewal  of  a  mark  In  each  class,  and  an 
additional  fee  for  filing  after  expiration  of 
the  registration,  (ill)  flllng  affidavits  under 
section  8(a)  or  8(b)  for  a  mark  In  each  class, 
(Iv)  filing  petitions  for  revival  of  abandoned 
applications,  (v)  filing  oppositions  to  regis- 
tration of  a  mark  In  each  class,  (vl)  i>etltion- 
Ing  for  cancellation  of  a  mark  In  each  class, 
(vll)  flllng  appeals  to  the  Trademark  Trial 
and  Appeal  Board  for  a  mark  In  each  class, 
(Till)  Issuing  new  certlflcates  of  registration 
following  changes  of  ovmershlp  of  marks  or 
corrections  of  registrant's  mistakes,  (ix)  Is- 
suing certlflcates  of  correction  of  registrants' 
mistakes  or  amendments  after  registration, 
(x)  flllng  disclaimers  after  registration,  and 
(xl)  flllng  notices  of  claims  of  benefits  of 
the  Trademark  Act  of  1944  for  marks  to  be 
published  under  section  12(c). 

"(3)  In  determining  the  costs  of  products 
and  services  for  purposes  of  this  section  there 
shall  be  included  (A)  all  costs  klentlflable 
directly  with  the  performance  of  the  prod- 
ucts or  services,  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  personal  services  and  benefits,  related  ac- 
crued annual  leave,  services  rendered  under 
contract,  materials  and  supplies  consumed. 
Inventory  loenes,  and  equipment  purchase 
and  depreciation  directly  related  to  the  per- 
formance of  such  products  or  services;  and 
(B)  a  proportionate  allocation  of  general, 
administrative,  and  research  expenses 
charged  to  the  Office  on  the  basis  of  the 
extent  to  which  such  expen.^es  are  related 
to  the  products  or  services. 

"(b)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  prescribe 
by  regulations  the  fees  which  shall  be  charged 
for  patent  and  trademark  examination,  the 
maintenance  of  patents  In  force,  supplying 
of  copies  of  records,  furnishing  of  publica- 
tions, other  products,  or  services  provided  by 
the  Office,  and  any  other  matters  set  forth 
in  this  title  or  in  the  Trademark  Act  of  1946 
(60  Stat.  427),  as  amended,  requiring  a  fee. 
Fees  shall  be  designed  to  effect  an  orerall 
recovery  of  approximately  50  per  centum 
of  the  costs  of  operation  of  the  Office.  Re- 
duced or  nominal  fees  may  be  charged  to 
libraries  specified  in  section  9(d)  of  this  title 
for  patent  copies. 

"(2)  For  patents  owned  legally  and  bene- 
ficially by  an  individual  Inventor  or  a  small 
business  concern  (as  that  term  is  deflned  m 
or  pursuant  to  section  2[3]  of  the  Small 
Business  Act,  as  amended,  19  U.S.C.  632), 
and  which  the  owner  Is  under  no  legal  obli- 
gation to  assign,  combined  flllng.  examina- 
tion, and  Lssuance  fees  shall  not  exceed  9100. 
For  all  other  patent  applicants  the  combined 
flllng,  examination,  and  Issuance  fees  shall 
not  be  le^s  than  $200. 

"(c)  Fees  charged  for  patent  and  trade- 
mark examination  shall  not  be  adjusted  more 
than  once  every  two  years.  Fees  for  new 
services  may  be  Instituted  whenever  neces- 
sary. All  fee  adjustments  and  new  fees  shall 
be  announced  In  the  Federal  Register  thirty 
days  prior  to  their  coming  into  effect. 

"(d)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (f) 
of  this  section,  fees  shall  be  charged  to  re- 
cover the  full  cost  of  providing  Office  prod- 
ucts and  services,  other  than  patent  and 
trademark  examination,  which  convey  spe- 
cial benefits  to  recipients  above  and  beyond 
those  accruing  to  the  public  at  large.  The 
Individual  fees  for  such  products  or  services 
shall,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  recover  the 
cents  attributable  to  the  particular  products 


or  services  for  which  the  fees  are  charged. 
All  fees  paid  to  the  Office  for  products  and 
services,  other  than  fees  charged  for  patent 
and  trademark  examination  and  fees  for 
maintaining  patents  In  force,  shall  be  de- 
posited in  a  separate  account  or  accounts 
which  may  be  used  to  pay  directly  the  costs 
of  such  products  or  services,  to  repay  or 
make  advances  to  approprlatlona  or  funds 
which  do  or  will  InltlaUy  bear  aU  or  part 
of  such  cost,  or  to  refund  excess  sums  when 
necessary,  the  provision  of  section  0  of  the 
Act  of  Jime  26.  1934  (31  U.S.C.  725e)  not- 
withstanding. Acts  appropriating  funds  to 
the  Office  may  Include  provisions  limiting 
annual  expenditures  from  said  account  or 
accounts. 

"(e)  The  fees  prescribed  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  title  and  the  Trademark  Act 
of  1946  (60  Stat.  427),  as  amended.  shaU 
apply  to  any  other  Oovemment  department 
or  agency,  or  officer  thereof,  except  that  the 
Commissioner  may  waive  the  payment  of 
any  fee  for  servloee  or  materials  in  cases  of 
occasional  or  incidental  requests  by  a  Gov- 
ernment department  or  agency,  or  officer 
thereof :  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  shall 
affect  the  authority  to  register  trademarks 
without  charge  under  Section  2  of  the  Act 
of  August  27,  1935  (49  8Ut.  801)  (25  UB.C. 
305a) ,  as  amended. 

"(f)  (1)  During  the  Urm  of  a  patent,  other 
than  for  a  design,  the  following  maintenance 
fees  shall  be  due: 

"(A)  a  first  maintenance  fee  of  at  least 
$300  on  or  before  the  seventh  anniversary 
of  the  beginning  of  the  term  of  the  patent; 
and 

"(B)  a  second  maintenance  fee  of  at  least 
$600  on  or  before  the  tenth  anniversary 
of  the  beginning  of  the  term  of  the  patent; 
and 

"(C)  a  third  maintenance  fee  of  at  least 
$1,100  on  or  before  the  thirteenth  anniver- 
sary of  the  beginning  of  the  term  of  the 
patent. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  reissue  patent  the 
times  speclfled  herein  shall  run  from  the 
date  of  the  original  patent. 

"(3)  (A)  A  grace  period  of  six  months  will 
be  allowed  In  which  to  pay  any  maintenance 
fee,  provided  It  Is  accompanied  by  the  fee 
prescribed  for  delayed  payment.  When  a 
response  Is  not  received  to  the  notice  pro- 
Tided  by  paragraph  (6)  of  this  sutieectlon.  a 
subsequent  notice  shall  be  sent  approxi- 
mately sUty  days  after  the  due  date  of  any 
maintenance  fee. 

"(B)  The  flrst  and  second  maintenance 
feea  may  be  deferred  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  (6)  of  this  subsection. 

"(4)  A  patent  wlU  terminaU  on  the  due 
date  for  any  maintenance  fee  unless,  tm 
provided  for  In  thU  section,  the  fee  due  (In- 
cluding any  fees  previously  deferred)  Is  paid 
or  a  statement  In  accordance  with  paragraph 
(6)  of  this  subsection  requesting  deferment 
Is  flled.  Such  termination  or  lapsing  shall  be 
without  prejudice  to  rights  existing  under 
any  other  patent. 

"(5)  Notice  of  the  requirement  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  maintenance  fees  and  the  filing 
of  statements  In  compliance  with  this  sub- 
section shall  be  attached  to  or  embodied  In 
the  patent. 

"(6)  (A)  Any  Inventor  to  whom  a  patent  is- 
sued (or  his  heirs)  and  who  owns  the  pat- 
ent, or  any  small  business  concern  (as  that 
term  Is  defined  In  or  pursuant  to  section 
2 [3]  of  the  Small  Business  Act,  as  amended, 
15  VS.C.  632),  may  within  six  months  of 
the  seventh  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of 
the  term  of  the  patent  by  a  statement  to 
the  Commissioner  request  deferment  of  the 
flrst  maintenance  fee  If  the  gross  benefit  re- 
ceived by  the  Inventor  or  any  other  party 
having  or  having  had  any  Interest  In  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  patent,  from,  under,  or  by 
virtue  of  the  patent  or  from  the  manufac- 
tiu-e.  use,  or  sale  of  the  Invention,  was  less 
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m  value  than  the  amount  of  the  fee,  and  "(e)  The  term 'patentee' Includes  not  only  on  an  application  fcM-  patent  or  Inventor's 

the  statement  so  specifies.   The  fee  sliaU  the  person  to  whom  the  patent  was  Issued  certificate  filed  more  than  one  year  Isefore 

thereupon  be  deferred  untu  the  time  the  see-  but   also   the  successors   in   title   to   such  the  actual  filing  date  In  the  United  States  of 

ond  maintenance  fee  Is  due  and  shaQ  be  person.  the  application;  or 

Dsid  in  addition  to  the  second  maintenance  "(f)  The  term  'actual  filing  date  In  the  "(e)  was  described  In  a  published  or  pub- 

1^  United  States'   includes  the  filing  date  to  Ucly  available  United  States  patent  appllca- 

"  (B)  Any  Inventor  to  whom  a  patent  Issued  which  an  application,  an  international  appli-  tlon  or  United  States  patent  by  an  individual 

(or  his  heirs)  and  who  owns  the  patent,  or  cation  under  section  363   of  this  title,   or  or  group  of  Individuals  other  than  the  inven- 

any  small  business  concern  (as  that  term  Is  patent,  or  the  subject  matter  of  any  claim  tor  named  In  the  application,  which  has  an 

deflned  In  or  pursuant  to  section  2181   of  thereof ,  may  be  entitled  under  the  provisions  actual  Sling  date  In  the  United  States   (or 

the  Small  Business  Act,  as  amended,  15  UB.C.  of  sections  120(a)   and  366(c)   of  this  title  prior  filing  date  arising  under  section  119  of 

632),  may  within  six  months  of  the  tenth  (and  excludes  any  date  under  section  119.  this  title)  t>ef ore  the  Invention  thereof  by  the 

anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  the  term  of  366(a)  or  a65(b)  of  this  title).  An  applica-  inventor  named  In  the  application;  or 

the  patent  by  a  statement  to  the  Conunls-  tlon.  an  international  application,  or  the  re-  "(f)    was  not  Invented  by  the   Inventor 

sloner  request  deferment  of  the  second  main-  suiting  patent  may  contain  separate  claims  named  In  the  application;   or 

tenance  fee  (and  further  deferment  of  the  for  subject  matter  having  different  actual  -(g)  was  Invented  by  any  other  Individual 

flrst  maintenance  fee  If  such  fee  has  been  de-  filing  dates  In  the  United  States  by  virtue  or  group  of  individuals  who  Is  entitled  to 

ferred)   If  the  gross  benefit  received  by  the  of  the  provisions  of  sections  120(a)  and  365  priority  of  invention  piu^uant  to  section  105 

Inventor  or  any  other  party  having  or  having  (c)  of  this  title  or  may  contain  claims  en-  of  this  title. 

had  any  interest  In  the  subject  matter  of  the  titled  to  the  benefit  of  a  prior  date  \mder  the  '•§  103.  conditions  for  patentability;  non- 
patent during  the  preceding  four  years,  from  provisions  of  sections  119  and  365  (a)  and  obvious  subject  matter 
under,  or  by  virtue  of  the  patent  or  from  the  (b)  of  this  title,  In  addition  to  claims  not  ..y^  patent  may  not  be  obtained  though  the 
manufacture,  use,  or  sale  of  the  Invention,  so  entitled.  invention  Is  not  Identically  disclosed  or  de- 
was  less  In  value  than  the  amount  of  the  sec-  "  (g)  The  term  'person'  Includes  an  Indl-  scribed  as  set  forth  in  section  102  of  this 
ond  fee,  and  the  statement  so  speclfles.  The  vldual  and  any  entity  considered  as  such  at  x\x\b.  If  the  differences  between  the  subject 
second  fee,  or  the  flrst  and  second  fees,  as  law,  including  a  corporation,  company,  asso-  natter  sought  to  be  patented  and  the  prior 
the  case  nwy  be,  shall  thereupon  be  deferred  elation.  Arm,  partnership,  joint  stock  com-  ^^  ^^g  g^^jj  ^y^^^  ^^  subject  matter  as  a 
untu  the  time  the  third  maintenance  fee  Is  pany,  foundation,  Institution,  society,  union,  ^^oie  would  have  been  obvious  at  the  time 
due  and  shall  be  paid  In  addition  to  the  third  club,  church,  the  United  States,  any  gov-  ^.j^g  invention  was  made  to  a  person  having 
maintenance  fee  and  with  the  same  result  if  errunent,  government  agency,  or  any  other  ordinary  skill  in  the  art  to  which  said  sub- 
not  paid.  No  deferment  of  any  of  the  fees  be-  group  of  persons  organized  for  any  p\u-pose.  .^^  matter  pertains.  PatentabUlty  shall  not 
yond  the  thirteenth  anniversary  of  the  term  "(h)  The  term  'inventor*  as  appUed  to  ^^  negatived  by  the  manner  In  which  the  In- 
of  the  patent  shall  be  permitted  and  the  any  claim  of  a  patent  or  application  for  yg^tlon  was  made 
patent  will  terminate  at  the  end  of  the  thlr-  patent,  means  the  individual  or  group  of  In-  ,  invpntion  made  abroad 
teenth  anniversary  of  the  term  unless  all  dividuals  who  Invented,  discovered,  or  made  ^.i„-^2I°g^?n^!n  .1^^^  ^^d  in  t^e 
maintenance  fees  are  paid  in  accordance  with  an  inventive  contribution  to  the  subject  ^„ Jrt/I^nnnSnt  for  a  oatent  or  a  na^^^ 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection.  matter  of  such  claim.  enSfCy  SSlllUh  a  SS  of  Inve^n^ion 
"i  42.  Payment  of  fees;  return  of  excess  "5  101.  Subject  matter  patentable  jj^  reference  to  knowledge  or  use  thereof,  or 
amounts  "Whoever  mvents  or  discovers  any  new  and  ^jj^g,  activity  with  req>ect  thereto,  in  a  for- 

"All  fees  shall  be  paid  to  the  Commissioner  useful  process,  machine,  manufacture,  com-  gj^^^  country,  except  as  provided  In  sections 
who,  except  as  provided  In  sections  361(b)  position  of  matter,  or  any  new  and  useful  ^jg  ^^^  ggg  ^^  jjjjg  xAtle.  Where  an  invention 
and  376(b)  of  this  title,  shall  deposit  the  Improvement  thereof ,  or  hU  successor  In  title,  ^as  made  by  a  person,  civil  or  mUltary,  while 
same  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  may  obtain  a  patent  therefor,  subject  to  the  domiciled  in  the  United  States  and  serving 
and  the  Commissioner  may  refund  from  the  conditions  and  requirements  of  this  title.  jjj  ^  foreign  country  In  connection  with  op- 
appropriate  account  any  sum  paid  by  mis-  "|  102.  Conditions  for  patentabUlty;  novelty  eratlons  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  United 
take  or  In  excess  of  the  prescribed  fee.  and  bars  to  patent  States,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  rights 
"PART  n — PATENT  ABILITY  OF  INVEN-  "A  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  patent  un-  ©f  priority  with  respect  to  such  invention  as 
TIONS  AND  GRANT  OF  PATENTS  leas  the  subject  matter  sought  to  be  pat-  if  the  same  had  been  made  In  the  United 
"Chaptxb                                                       Sec.  ented —  States. 

"10.  PATENTABttrrY  OP  INVENTIONS 100  "(»)  ^^^^  bcfore  the  invention  thereof  by  ..5  j^g   prioritv  of  Invention 

"11.  Application  vot.  Patent ill  the  Inventor  named  in  the  appUcaUon—  ..(a)  Among  several  Individuals  or  groups 

"12.  Examination  of  Application 131  "d)  patented  In  this  or  a  foreign  country;  ^f  individuals  asserting,  or  on  whose  behalf 

"18.  Review    op    Patint    Office    Dbci-  ^'  is  asserted,  inventorship  of  the  same  or  sub- 

sroNS 141  "(2)  described  in  this  or  a  foreign  country  stantlally  the  same  subject  matter,  that  In- 

••14.  Issue  of  Patent... 151  »Q^  accessible  In  a  printed  or  other  tangible  divldiial   or   group   of   Individuals   shall   be 

"16.  Plant  Patents 161  form  of  publication;  or  entitled  to  priority  of  Invention,  subject  to 

"16.  Desions .-  171  "(3)  known  or  used  In  this  coimtry  by  any  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  who 

"17.  Secsbct    and    FnjNa    Applications  person  ottier  than  the  Inventor  named  in  the  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  earliest  actual 

m  FoBEiGN  Countries 181  application;  or  flllng  date  In  the  United  States  (or  prior  fll- 

"18.  Deferred  Examination 191  "(*>)  was,  more  than  one  year  prior  to  the  ing  date  arising  under  section  119  of  this 

"19.  Amendbient,  Correction,  and  Rem-  actual  flllng  date  In  the  United  States  of  the  tlUe) . 

SUE  op  Patents 361  application  for  patent —  "(b)  An  individual  or  group  of  Individuals 

"Chapter  10 —PATENTABILITY  OF  INVEN-  "^^^  patented  in  this  or  a  foreign  country;  ghaU  be  entitled  to  priority  of  invention  as 

TIONS  °^  ***  claimed  subject  matter  notwithstanding 

..ggc                         I  "(2)  described  In  this  or  a  foreign  country  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  but  subject  to 

"100  Definitions  ^^'^  accessible  in  a  printed  or  other  tangible  subsections   (c)   and   (d)   of  this  section,  if 

"101   Sublect  matter  natentnble  form  of  publication;  or  he  or  It  establishes  the  earliest  date  of  re- 

"I02:  Conditions   for  patentability;    novelty  "(3)  ^  Public  use  or  on  sale  In  this  coun-  ductlon  to  practice  in  this  country   (or,  if 

and  bars  to  natent  *'^'  °'  section  104  of  this  chapter  Is  applicable,  as 

"103   Conditions   for   Datentabllltv    nonob-  "<*)    ^  commercial  use  by  the  Uiventor,  otherwise  provided  In  such  section). 

vloiwTubl^t  mtu^r  "*«  applicant,  any  person  to  whom  either  is  "(o)   An  individual  or  group  of  Individuals 

"104   Invention  made  abroad  under  any  obligation  to  assign  the  applica-  shall  be  entitled  to  priority  of  Invention  as  to 

"105.  Priority  of  invention  *'°'^'  *^*  applicant's  predecessor  in  title,  or  claimed  subject  matter  notwithstanding  sub- 

"8  100   rvofl   ifi  any  of  them;  or  sections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  but  sub- 

"wh         ^  I     ♦»,■    *.*,          1        *!,  "(<^)  was  suppressed  or  otherwise  unreason-  ject  to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section.  If  he 

t*Tt    th°  "^®°/^ /^"f  ^""'  "»"ess  the  con-  ^^j^y  concealed  by  the  Inventor,  the  applicant,  or  It  establishes  the  earliest  date  of  concep- 

''.^V^J^^^      ,.^r   ,              .          X.  any  person  to  whom  either  Is  under  any  obll-  tlon  of  an  invention  in  this  country  (or  as 

or  di                      invention  means  Invention  g^^on  ^  assign  the  application,  the  appU-  otherwise  provided  in  section   104  of  this 

"(bTThe    term   'nrocess'    means   nroce.^.;  ^^^'^  predecessor  in  title,  or  any  of  them;  chapter),  and  further  establishes  that  he  or 

o-f  ^;  .iiit^      -  P'^'*?®^    means   proems.  ^^  j^  ^^  reasonably  diligent  toward  reduction 

J  nnwn  ^^^  t^  ,!f             *  f'T  use  of  a  ..(d)    was  flrst  patented  or  caused  to  be  to  practice,  from  a  time  hnmedlately  prior  to 

C«L^n?^;^r  ^r  nawl'J'^'^fS  *^'"'  Patented  by.  or  was  the  subject  of  an  inven-  the  date  of  conception  of  the  subject  matter 

"(c)  The  tei^'-Unftod  Sta^'  ^'  'thla  ^r's  certificate  Issued  to,  the  hiventor  or  ap-  by  any  other  individual  or  group  of  Indi- 

counlry'  mean  the  United  SUlS  "  Amer-  ?"«'»'»*  "^  ^^^^  ^«8al  representatives  or  as-  vlduals  asserting  inventorship  of  the  subject 

lea,  its  territories,  and  possessions,  and  the  signs,  or  the  ^pUcant's  predecessors  in  tlUe.  matter  untU  his  or   Its  own  reduction   to 

Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  o""  described  or  caiised  to  be  described  In  an  practice. 

"(d)  The  term  'applicant'  means  any  per-  officlaUy  published  application.  In  a  foreign  "(d)  In  determining  entitlement  to  pri- 
son who  owns  an  application  for  a  patent,  country  prior  to  the  actual  flllng  date  In  the  ority  of  invention,  no  individual  at  group  of 
i»  provided  in  this  title.  United  States  of  the  application  for  patent,  individuals  shall  be  entitled  to  rely  on  a  date 
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of  conception  or  actual  reduction  to  practice 
U,  aubaequent  to  auch  date'— 

"(1)  the  Inyentor.  the  applicant,  any  per- 
son to  whom  either  is  under  any  obligation  to 
aaalgn  the  application,  the  applicant's  prede- 
cessor In  title,  or  any  of  them,  suppressed  or 
otherwise  unreasonably  concealed  the  sub- 
ject matter  sought  to  be  patented,  or 

"(3)  the  Inventor,  the  applicant,  and  all 
persons  engaged  In  such  activity,  to  whom 
the  Inventor  or  applicant  Is  under  any  obli- 
gation to  assign  the  application,  terminated 
activity  with  respect  to  the  subject  matter 
sought  to  be  patented,  in  circumstances  es- 
tablishing Intent  not  to  resume  such  activity. 
Inactivity  with  respect  to  the  subject  matter 
for  a  period  of  one  year  shall  constitute 
prima  facie  evidence  of  such  Intent.  Nothing 
contained  In  this  paragraph  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  prevent  an  Individual  or  g^roup  of 
Individuals  who  resumes  activity  from  rely- 
ing on  the  date  of  resumption  of  activity. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  subsec- 
tions of  this  section,  aii  Individual  or  group 
of  Individuals  shall  not  be  entitled  to  pri- 
ority of  Invention,  If  It  Is  established  that  he 
or  It  derived  the  Invention  from  any  other 
Individual  or  group  of  Individuals,  whether 
or  not  the  latter  Individual  or  group  of  In- 
dividuals Is  asserting  inventorship. 

"Chapter   11.— APPLICATION  FOR  PATENT 

•'Sec. 

"111.  Applications  for  patent. 

"113.  Specification. 

"113.  Drawings. 

**114.  Models,  speclmeni. 

"116.  Duty  of  dlscloeure;  oaths,  statements. 

"110.  Joint  Inventors. 

"117.  Death  or  lnci4>aclty  of  Inventor. 

"119.  Benefit  of  earlier  filing  date  In  foreign 

country;  right  of  priority. 
"120.  Benefit  of  earUer   filing  date  In  the 

United  States. 
"131.  Divisional  applications. 
"123.  Confidential  status  of  applications. 
"123.  Availability     of     decisions     respecting 

abandoned  applications, 
"fill.  Application  for  patent 

"(a)  An  application  for  patent  may  be 
filed  by  any  individual  or  group  of  indlvld- 
xials  claiming  to  have  Invented  the  subject 
matter  sought  to  be  patented,  or  his  as- 
signee or  other  successor  In  title.  The  appli- 
cation shall  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Com- 
missioner, shall  be  signed  by  the  applicant, 
shall  Include  the  name  of  each  individual 
believed  by  him  to  have  made  an  inventive 
contribution  to  the  claims  in  such  applica- 
tion. An  application  filed  by  a  person  not  the 
Inventor  shall  Include,  at  the  time  of  filing, 
a  statement  of  the  facts  supporting  the  alle- 
gation of  assignment  and  ownership  of  the 
subject  matter  sought  to  be  patented. 

"(b)  An  application  for  patent  shall  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  a  specification  as  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 113  of  this  chapter;  and 

"(2)  a  drawing  as  prescribed  by  section 
113  of  this  chapter;  and 

"(3)  a  fee  at  such  time  and  In  such 
amount  as  the  Commissioner  may  by  regula- 
tion prescribe  under  section  41(a)  of  this 
tiUe. 

"(c)  An  application  for  patent  filed  on  be- 
half of  an  applicant  by  another  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  filed  by  the  applicant, 
providing  the  applicant  furnishes  written 
notice  to  the  Commissioner  of  acceptance  of 
the  filing  on  his  behalf.  Failure  of  the  appli- 
cant to  provide  such  written  notice  within 
six  months  of  the  filing  of  the  application 
shall  result  In  abandonment  of  the  appli- 
cation. 

"(d)  Except  as  provided  In  section  371(e) 
of  this  title,  when  the  application  Is  signed 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  assignee,  or  other  suc- 
cessor In  title,  the  Inventor,  or  his  legal 
representative,  after  having  been  furnished 
the  application,  may  file  a  ratification  within 
two  months  from  the  filing  of  such  applica- 


tion. If  such  ratification  is  not  timely  filed 
tb«  assignee  or  successor  In  title  shall  be 
notified  to  that  effect  by  the  Office;  and 
within  two  months  after  the  sending  of  such 
notice  he  shall  serve  a  copy  of  the  applica- 
tion on  the  named  Inventor  or  his  legal 
representative  along  with  a  statement  call- 
ing attention  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(e)  of  this  section.  Service  may  be  eHected 
by  mailing  a  copy  of  the  application  and 
statement,  by  first-class  mail  to  the  Inventor 
or.  If  his  address  is  not  known,  to  the  address 
of  his  legal  representative.  Failure  to  serve  a 
copy  of  the  application  and  statement  on 
the  named  Inventor  or  his  legal  representa- 
tive within  two  mouths  from  the  sending  of 
such  notice  shall  result  In  abandonment  of 
the  application  unless  good  reason  for  such 
failure  Is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Commissioner.  The  primary  examiner  ex- 
amining the  application  may  require  proof 
of  such  service,  and  may  extend  the  two 
month  period  from  its  sending  of  such  notice 
or  waive  the  requirement  for  service  upon 
a  showing  of  sufficient  cause. 

"(e)  An  Inventor,  within  a  time  prescribed 
by  the  Commissioner,  may  furnish  a  state- 
ment to  the  Commissioner  alleging  that  the 
applicant  Is  not  th»  assignee  of  the  subject 
matter  of  the  application  as  required  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section.  The  Commis- 
sioner, In  accordance  with  such  regulations 
as  be  establishes  and  on  the  Inventor's  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  this  title, 
shall  issue  a  patent  to  the  Inventor  filing 
such  written  notice,  without  prejudice  to 
later  Judicial  proceedings,  unless  the  notice 
Is  withdrawn  by  the  Inventor  or  the  appli- 
cant files  a  written  statement  by  the  Inven- 
tor consenting  to  the  filing  of  the  applica- 
tion by,  and  the  Issuance  of  the  patent  to. 
the  applicant. 

"(f)  Notice  to  the  Commissioner,  tn  a  man- 
ner prescribed  by  him  In  regulations,  of  a 
final  decision  In  a  Judical  proceeding  In  a 
cotirt  having  Jiirlsdlctlon  thereof  from 
which  no  appeal  has  or  can  be  taken  that 
an  applicant  Is  the  assignee  or  owner  of 
the  subject  matter  of  the  application  shall 
constitute  an  assignment  to  such  applicant 
of  his  application. 

"(g)  An  error  or  mistake  tn  the  naming 
of  an  Individual  as  an  Inventor  In  either  a 
sole  or  Joint  application  for  patent,  or  In 
the  failure  to  include  an  Indlvdual  as  an  In- 
ventor In  an  application  for  patent,  without 
any  willful  default  or  Intent  to  defraud,  mis- 
lead, or  deceive  the  public  on  the  part  of 
any  of  the  individuals  originally  or  subse- 
quently named  as  Inventors,  or  the  assignees 
thereof,  may  be  corrected  while  the  applica- 
tion Is  pending  before  the  Office  on  timely 
petition  by  all  the  Individuals  originally  and 
subaeqiiently  named  as  Inventors,  and  the 
SMlgnees  thereof,  with  proof  of  the  facts.  In 
■ocordance  with  regulations  established  by 
the  Commissioner:  Provided,  however.  That 
the  actual  Inventor  must  make  the  state- 
ment as  prescribed  In  section  115  of  this 
chapter. 
~S  113.  Specification 

"(a)  The  specification  shall  contain  a  «Tlt- 
ten  description — 

"(1)  of  the  subject  matter  sought  to  be 
patented;  and 

"(2)  of  the  novel,  superior,  or  unexpected 
properties  or  results  on  which  the  applicant 
will  rely  In  seeking  the  grant  of  the  patent. 

"(b)  (1)  The  specification  shall  at  the  time 
the  application  is  filed,  contain  and  desig- 
nate as  such,  a  description  of  that  which  the 
Inventor,  any  person  to  whom  he  is  under 
any  obligation  to  assign  the  application,  the 
applicant,  or  any  of  them,  knows  or  contem- 
plates to  be  the  manner  and  process  of  mak- 
ing and  using  the  subject  matter  sought  to 
be  patented.  Including  the  beet  mode  of  do- 
ing so  then  known,  designated  as  such,  in 
such  full,  clear,  concise,  and  exact  terms 
as  to  eixable  any  person  having  ordliuury  sldll 
In  the  art  to  which  It  pertains,  or  with  whlcli 


It  is  most  nearly  connected,  to  make  and  use 
the  same. 

"(3)  The  Information  required  from  the 
various  persons  by  subsection  (b)  (1)  of  this 
section  shall.  In  the  case  of  a  corporation  or 
other  legal  entity  not  a  natural  person,  be 
supplied  by  those  directors,  officers,  em- 
ployees, and  agents  of  such  enuty.  its  sub- 
sidiaries, and  its  parent,  whose  employment 
or  business  responsibilities  could  reasonably 
be  expected  to  relate  to  the  subject  matter 
sought  to  be  patented. 

"(c)(1)  The  speclficaUon  shall  conclude 
with  one  or  more  claims  particiilarly  pointing 
out  and  distinctly  claiming  the  subject  mat- 
ter sought  to  be  patented.  Any  new  use  of 
a  known  machine,  manufacture,  composition 
of  matter,  or  natural  material  must  be 
claimed  as  a  process  (as  defined  in  section 
100(b)  of  this  title) ,  and  may  not  be  claimed 
as  a  machine,  manufacture,  or  composition 
of  matter.  A  claim  may  be  written  in  inde- 
pendent or.  If  the  nature  of  the  case  admits. 
In  dependent  or  multiple  dependent  form. 

"(2)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section, a  claim  in  dependent  form  shall  con- 
tain a  reference  to  a  claim  previously  set 
forth  and  then  specify  a  further  limitation 
of  the  subject  matter  claimed.  A  claim  In 
dependent  form  shall  be  construed  to  incor- 
porate by  reference  all  the  limitations  of  the 
claim  to  which  It  refers. 

"(3)  A  claim  In  multiple  dependent  form 
shall  contain  a  reference,  in  the  alternative 
only,  to  more  than  one  claim  previously  set 
forth  and  then  specify  a  further  limitation 
of  the  subject  matter  claimed.  A  multiple 
dependent  claim  shall  not  serve  as  a  basis  for 
any  other  multiple  dependent  claim.  A  mul- 
tiple dependent  claim  shall  be  construed  to 
Incorporate  by  reference  all  the  limitations 
of  the  particular  claim  In  relation  to  which 
It  Is  being  considered. 

"(d)  An  element  In  a  claim  for  a  com- 
bination may  be  expressed  as  a  means  or 
step  for  performing  a  specified  function  with- 
out the  recital  In  the  claim  of  structure, 
material,  or  acts  In  support  thereof.  A  means 
or  step  for  performing  a  specified  function 
shall  be  construed  to  cover  the  structure, 
material,  or  acts  In  support  thereof  expressly 
set  forth  in  the  specification  as  relating 
thereto,  and,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
secUon  282(e)  of  this  title,  the  equivalents 
thereof. 

"(e)(1)  The  Commissioner  may  prescribe 
regulations  governing  the  format  of  claims. 

••(2)  Whenever  the  nature  of  the  case  ad- 
mits, any  independent  claim  shall  contain, 
in  the  following  order: 

"(A)  a  preamble  Including  a  description 
of  all  the  elements  or  steps  of  the  claims  sub- 
ject matter  which  are  conventional  or  old, 

"(B)  a  phrase  such  as  'wherein  the  Im- 
provement comprises',  and 

"(C)  those  elements,  steps,  and/or  rela- 
tionships among  them  anO/'or  between  them 
and  the  elements  or  steps  set  forth  In  the 
preamble,  which  constitute  that  portion  of 
the  subject  matter  of  the  claim  embodying 
the  Inventive  contribution. 

"(3)  (A)  Whoever  discovers  that  a  new  but 
conventional  formulation  or  preparation  of 
a  known  manufacture  or  composition  of  mat- 
ter, or  a  natural  material.  Is  adapted  for 
practicing  a  specific,  identified  use  or  uses 
thereof,  discovered  by  him,  shall  only  be  en- 
titled to  claim  the  same  as  a  method  or  in 
the  following  form: 

"(1)  a  description  of  the  manufacture, 
composition  of  matter,  or  natural  material, 
formulated  or  prepared  as  disclosed  In  the 
specification  of  practicing  the  specific,  Iden- 
tified new  use  or  uses  thereof; 

"(11)  a  phrase  such  as  for  use  In  practic- 
ing the  method  claimed  In';  and 

"(U!)  a  reference  to  a  method  claim  previ- 
ously set  forth. 

"(B)  A  claim  In  such  form  shall  be  con- 
strued to  Incorporate  by  reference  all  the 
llmltaUons  of  the  method  claim  to  which  It 
refers.  A  claim  In  such  form  may  make  mul- 
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tlple  references  to  method  claims  previously 
set  forth,  as  In  the  manner  specified  (or  mul- 
tiple dependant  olatms.  In  sutaMCtloB  (c)  (S) 
of  this  section,  and  aball  be  ouustniad  in  like 
manner  tn  re^>ect  to  tb«  1lmtt.at.lfmB  In  such 
claims. 

"(f)  When  the  subject  matter  sought  to 
be  patented  relates  to  a  prooess  involving  the 
action  of  a  microorganism  not  already  known 
and  available  to  t&e  public  or  to  a  product 
of  such  a  process,  the  wrlttsn  description 
required  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section  shall  be  sufficient  as  to  said  micro- 
organism, if — 

"(1)  not  later  than  the  data  that  the 
United  States  application  Is  filed,  an  ap- 
proved deposit  of  a  culture  of  the  microor- 
ganism is  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  ap- 
plicant or  his  predecessor  In  title,  and 

"(2)  the  written  description  Includes  the 
name  of  the  depoottory  and  its  dsdgnatlon 
of  the  approved  Aeposlt  and.  taken  as  ft 
whole.  Is  in  such  descriptive  terms  as  to 
cmnply  with  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section. 

"(g)  For  the  purpose  of  subsection  (f)  (1) 
of  this  section,  an  approved  deposit  shall  b« 
a  deposit  which — 

"(1)  is  made  in  any  public  depository 
which  shall  have  been  designated  for  such 
deposits  by  the  Oommlssioner  by  publica- 
tion, and 

"(2)  Is  available,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
hibited by  law,  in  accordance  with  sucli 
regulations  as  the  Commissioner  may  pre- 
scribe— 

"(A)  to  the  public  upon  Issuance  of  ft 
United  States  patent  to  the  applicant  or  his 
predecessor  or  successor  In  title  which  refers 
to  such  deposit,  or 

"(B)  prior  to  issuance  of  said  patent,  as 
specified  In  section  132  of  this  title. 

"(h)  For  the  dissemination  of  Information 
and  other  ptirposes,  the  Commissioner,  In 
accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he  es- 
tabUshes.  may  require  a  brief  abstract  of  all 
or  part  of  the  application.  Tbt  abstract  shall 
not  be  used  for  Interpreting  the  scope  of  any 
claims  of  a  patent. 

"{ 113.  Drawing* 

"The  applicant  shall  fumlsb  a  drawing 
where  necessary  for  the  understanding  of 
the  subject  matter  sought  to  be  patented. 
When  the  nature  of  such  subject  matter 
admits  of  illustration  by  a  drawing  ftnd  the 
appUcant  has  not  furnished  such  ft  drawing. 
the  Commissioner  may  require  its  submission 
within  a  time  period  of  not  less  than  two 
months  from  the  sending  of  a  notloe  thereof. 
Drawings  submitted  after  the  flUng  date  of 
the  application  may  not  be  used — (1)  to 
overcome  any  insufficiency  of  the  speciflca- 
tlon  due  to  lack  of  an  enabling  disclosure  or 
otherwise  inadequate  disclosure  therein,  or 
(11)  to  supplement  the  original  disclosure 
thereof  for  the  purpose  of  interpretation  of 
the  scope  of  any  claim. 
"i  114.  Models,  specimens 

"(a)  primary  examiner  may  reqxiire  the 
applicant  to  furnish  a  model  of  convenient 
size  to  exhibit  advantageously  the  several 
parts  of  the  subjfct  matter  sought  to  be 
patented. 

"(b)  The  primary  examiner  may  also  re- 
quire the  applicant  to  furnish  specimens  or 
Ingredients  for  the  purpose  of  inspection  or 
txpeiiments. 
"i  115.  Duty  of  disclosure;  statements 

••(a)(1)  The  inventor,  the  applicant  (If 
not  the  Inventor),  any  person  to  whom  the 
ln\  entor  or  applicant  is  under  any  obligation 
to  assign  the  appUcaUon,  and  each  of  the 
ageuts  or  attorneys  (or  other  representatives 
recognized  under  Bectlon  31  of  this  title) 
t\ho  directly  or  through  any  agent  prepare 
or  prosecute  the  application  (or  i>artlclpate 
la  any  other  proceeding  before  the  Office) 
have  a  duty  to  act  with  candor  and  good 
faith  toward  the  Office,  a  duty  to  make  rea- 
sonable InqiUry  as  to  Information  In  their 
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respectlTe  possession  or  control,  sod  a  duty 
to  disclose  to  the  Offloe  all  Inf orafttlon  tbey 
respectively  know,  the  tftadasure  of  which  Is 
necessary  to  make  the  iqipMcfttlon  (and  each 
document  filed  In  connection  therewith)  fts 
ft  «bole  not  mtelwftrtlng  in  respect  to  the  re- 
quirements of  this  part  of  this  title. 

"(2)  Tbe  duty  to  make  leasonsble  inquiry 
will  be  sattsfled  by  making  good  faith  inquiry 
Into  those  sources  of  information  whicb  a 
reasonably  prudent  man  would  inquire  Into 
before  making  representations  to  another, 
on  which  he  knew  the  other  would  rtiy. 

"(8)  The  applicant  and  his  agents  and 
attorneys  have  an  obligation,  continuing 
until  Issuance  of  the  patent,  to  notify  the 
Ofllce  of  any  known  change  in,  or  ftdditlon 
to,  the  information  provided  in  accordance 
with  section  131(b)  of  this  Utle. 

"(b)(1)  Each  Inventor,  at  the  time  the 
application  is  filed  or  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
ternational i4>pllcation,  at  the  time  provided 
by  section  S71(b)  of  this  title  (or  as  soon 
as  prftctlcftble  within  six  months  thereof), 
shall  file  ft  stfttement  that  he  believes  him- 
self to  be  the  original  and  first  inventor,  and 
shall  state  of  what  country  he  Is  a  citizen. 

"(2)  Tlie  inventor,  the  i^plicant  (if  not 
the  Inventor),  any  person  to  whom  the  in- 
ventor is  under  any  obligation  to  assign  the 
application,  and  the  agent  or  attorney  (or 
other  representative  recognized  under  sec- 
tion 31  of  this  title)  who  has  been  primarily 
responsible  for  the  prosecution  of  the  appli- 
cation (or  if  such  agent  or  attorney  is  not 
reasonably  available  to  the  i^ipllcant,  the 
agent  or  attorney  then  responsible)  shall, 
after  the  Office  sends  notice  of  allowance,  but 
before  payment  of  the  issue  fees  pursuant 
to  sectton  151  of  this  title,  make  reasonable 
inquiry  as  to  information  In  his  possession 
and  control  and  file  a  statement  that  he  has 
fully  complied  with  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (ft)  of  this  section,  and  that  be 
believes  (to  the  extent  he  has  kiiowledge 
thereof)  that  each  of  the  other  persons  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  (1)  has  also  fully 
so  oonq>lledL 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  an  Inventor,  such  state- 
ment shall  also  verify  that  he  believes  him- 
self to  be  the  original  aoid  first  inventor,  and 
state  of  what  covm.try  he  is  a  citizen. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  an  applicant  not  the 
inventor,  such  statement  shall  also  verify 
the  facts  supporting  the  allegation  of  owner- 
ship of  the  application,  or  other  basis  of  the 
right  to  file  an  application  for  patent  on  the 
subject  matter. 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  an  appUcant.  such 
Btatiement  shall  verify  that  no  change  has 
occurred  in  the  information  provided  in  ac- 
cordance with  sections  llS(a)  (3)  and  131 
(b)  of  this  tlUe. 

"(6)  In  the  case  of  a  corporation  or  other 
business  entity  not  a  natural  person,  the 
statement  shall  be  made  by  one  or  more 
directors,  officers,  employees,  or  agents  there- 
of, and  shall  verify  that  he  or  they  have 
actual  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  of 
the  application  and  actual  authority  to  make 
a  statement  on  behalf  of  the  biisiness  entity. 

"(c)  Whenever  an  Inventor,  applicant, 
agent,  attorney,  or  other  representative  rec- 
ognized under  section  31  of  this  title  refuses 
to  execute  any  statement  requlied  by  this 
section,  or  cannot  be  found  or  reached  after 
reasonable  effort,  the  Inventor  or  a  person 
to  whom  the  Inventor  has  assigned  or  agreed 
In  writing  to  assign  the  subject  matter 
sougjit  to  be  patented,  or  vcho  otherwise 
shows  sufficient  proprietary  interest  in  the 
matter  Justifying  such  action,  shall  file  in 
lieu  of  said  statement  an  affidavit  proving 
the  pertinent  facts  as  to  such  reasonable 
effort  and  showing  that  such  action  is  neces- 
sary to  preserve  his  rights  or  to  prevent 
irreparable  damage. 
"1 116.  Joint  In^'entors 

"(a)  When  two  or  more  individuals  (re- 
ferred to  hereafter  in  this  section  as  'Joint 
Inventors')  hare  Jointly  made  inventive  con- 


tributions to  the  subject  matter  claimed  in 
each  dftlm  of  an  application,  ttkey  shall  apply 
for  ft  patent  Jointly  ftnd  eftch  Shan  sign  the 
ftppllcatlon  ftnd  make  the  required  stftte- 
ment. or,  if  tlw  ^iplicfttlon  Is  filed  by  an- 
other peracm  having  the  right  to  do  so,  they 
shall  be  named  together  as  Joint  Inventors 
of  such  claimed  subject  matter,  and  each 
shall  make  the  required  statement. 

"(b)  If  a  Joint  inventor  refuses  to  Join  in 
an  i4>pllcatlon  for  patent,  or  cannot  be  found 
or  reached  after  diligent  effort,  the  implica- 
tion may,  subject  to  the  requirements  of 
section  111  of  this  chapter,  be  made  by  the 
other  Inventor  on  behalf  of  himself  and  the 
omitted  Inventor.  The  Office,  in  such  pro- 
ceedings and  after  such  notloe  to  the  omitted 
inventor  as  the  Commlsirtoner  shall  by  regu- 
lation prescribe,  may  grant  a  patent  to  the 
Inventor  making  the  application,  subject  to 
the  same  rights  which  the  onaltted  Inventor 
would  have  had  if  he  had  been  Joined.  The 
omitted  inventor  may  subsequently  Join  In 
the  i4>pllcatlon. 
"1 117.  Death  or  Incapacity  ot  Inventor 

"Legal  refvesentatives  (and.  If  necessary  to 
preserve  legal  rights  or  prevent  irreparable 
damage,  the  assignee  or  any  person  to  whom 
the  inventor  was  or  is  tmder  an  obligation  to 
assign  the  i4>pllcatlon)  of  deceased  Inventors 
and  of  those  under  legal  Incapacity,  may 
make  application  for  patent  and  otherwise 
proceed  on  behalf  of  the  Inventor  upon  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  and  on  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  applicable  to  the 
inventor. 

"§  119.  Benefit  of  earlier  filing  date  In  for- 
eign coimtry:  right  of  priority 

"(a)  If  an  applicant  seeks  to  obtain  a 
patent  on  subject  matter  disclosed  in  an  ap- 
plication previously  filed  In  a  foreign  coun- 
tiy.  be  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  <^  this 
section  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  such 
earlier  foreign  filing  date.  If — 

"(1)  such  foreign  application  was  filed  by 
the  applicant,  or  the  predecessor  or  success:  r 
in  title  thereto;  and 

"(2)  the  subject  matter  claimed  In  the 
ftppllcatlon  on  which  the  applicant  seeks  a 
United  States  patent  Is  expressly  disclosed  in 
such  foreign  application  in  the  manner  re- 
quired by  sections  112(a)  and  (b)  of  this 
chapter  at  the  time  such  foreign  application 
was  filed;  and 

"(3)  the  two  applications  have  the  same 
Inventor  for  the  subject  matter  common  to 
both  applications  and  claimed  in  the  later 
application;  and 

"(4)  the  amplication  filed  In  the  United 
States  was  filed  within  twelve  months  after 
the  earliest  date  on  which  such  foreign  appll- 
catlcm  was  filed;  and 

"(5)  such  foreign  application  was  regularly 
filed  In  a  foreign  country  which  affords  simi- 
lar privileges  in  the  case  of  applications  filed 
in  the  United  States  or  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

"(b)  No  application  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
right  or  priority  under  this  section  imless  a 
claim  therefor  Is  made  tn  the  specification 
within  three  mouths  of  the  time  of  filing  the 
application,  unless  it  can  be  shown  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Office  that  there  was  suffi- 
cient cause  for  failure  to  do  so.  and  a  verified 
copy  of  the  original  foreign  application, 
specification  and  drawings,  upon  which  it  la 
based,  is  filed  in  accordance  with  regulations 
established  by  the  Commissioner  not  later 
than  the  time  of  payment  of  the  fee  specified 
in  section  151  (b)  of  this  title.  An  spplicant 
shall  not  be  required  to  file  such  verified  copy 
earlier  than  six  months  after  the  actual  filing 
date  of  the  application  In  the  United  States. 
Verification  shall  shew  the  date  of  the  ^pli- 
cation and  of  the  filing  of  the  spedflcatlon 
and  other  papers.  The  Commissioner  may  re- 
quire translation  of  the  papers  filed  if  not  in 
the  »t»git«b  language  and  sueh  otber  Infor- 
mation as  he  deems  necessary. 

"(c)   In  like  manner  and  subject  to  the 
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same  conditions  and  requirements,  the  tight 
provided  In  this  section  may  be  based  upon 
a  sulMequent  regularly  filed  application  in 
the  same  foreign  country  instead  of  the 
first  filed  foreign  ^>pllcaJtlon,  provided 
that  any  foreign  application  filed  prior  to 
Huch  subsequent  application  has  been  with- 
drawn, abandoned,  or  otherwise  dlsf>o8ed  of 
without  having  laid  open  to  public  Inspec- 
tion and  without  leaving  any  rights  out- 
standing, and  has  not  served,  nor  thereafter 
shall  serve,  as  a  basis  for  claiming  a  right  of 
priority. 

"(d)  When  the  application  claiming  prior- 
ity under  this  section  discloses  an  inven- 
tion relating  to  a  process  Involving  the  action 
of  a  microorganism  not  already  known  and 
available  to  the  public  or  to  a  product  of 
-^uch  a  process  and  an  approved  deposit  is 
inade  under  section  112(f)  of  this  chapter, 
the  approved  deposit  shall  be  considered  to 
have  been  made  on  the  earliest  date  that 
an  application  in  a  foreign  country,  the  pri- 
ority of  which  Is  being  claimed,  contains  a 
reference  identifying  a  deposit  of  the  same 
micro-organism  made  in  a  public  deposi- 
tory. 

"(e)  Applications  for  inventor's  certificates 
filed  In  a  foreign  country  in  which  ^pll- 
cants  have  a  right  to  apply,  at  their  dis- 
cretion, either  for  a  patent  or  for  an  in- 
ventor's certificate  shall  be  treated  in  this 
country  In  the  same  manner  and  have  the 
same  effect  for  purpose  of  the  right  of  pri- 
ority under  this  section  as  applications  for 
patent,  provided  such  applicants  are  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  the  Stockholm  Revision 
of  the  Paris  Convention  at  the  time  of  such 
filing. 

"{  120.  Benefit  of  earUer  filing  date  in  the 
United  States 

"(a)  If  an  applicant  seeks  to  obtain  a  pat- 
ent on  subject  matter  disclosed  In  any  ap- 
plication previously  filed  in  the  United 
States,  he  shaU  be  entitled  t«  the  benefit  of 
such  earlier  filing  date.  If — 

"(1)  the  subject  matter  claimed  in  the 
later  application,  and  on  which  he  seeks  a 
patent  in  the  later  application,  was  disclosed, 
in  the  manner  required  by  sections  113  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  chapter,  in  the  previous  ap- 
plication; and 

"(2)  the  two  applications  have  the  same 
Inventor  for  the  subject  matter  common  to 
both  appUcations  and  claimed  in  the  last 
filed  application;  and 

"(3)  the  applicant  specifically  claims  the 
benefit  of  the  date  of  filing  the  previous  ap- 
plication for  the  subject  matter  claimed 
in  the  later  application  within  three  months 
of  the  time  he  files  the  later  application; 
and 

"(4)  the  later  application  Is  filed  prior  to: 

"(A)  the  patenting  of  the  previous  applica- 
tion, or 

"(B)  the  abandonment  thereof ;  and 

"(5)  the  applicant  has  not  invoked  the 
provisions  of  this  section  more  than  three 
times  previously  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject matter  In  whole  or  part  claimed  in  the 
later  appllcaUon,  provided,  however,  that 
reference  In  an  application,  filed  as  a  result 
of  a  requirement  for  restriction  made  by  the 
Commissioner  under  section  121  of  this  title 
to  an  earlier  application  which  was  the  sub- 
ject of  such  requirement,  shall  not  be  deemed 
as  Invoking  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph. 

"(b)  Subject  to  the  limitations  of  this 
section.  If  a  previous  application  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  is  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  the  date  of  an  application 
in  a  foreign  country  under  section  119  of  this 
chapter,  with  respect  to  the  subject  matter 
sought  to  be  patented  in  the  later  applica- 
tion, then  the  later  application  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  en- 
titled to  the  benefit  of  such  date. 

"(c)  When  any  applicant  who  seeks  to  ob- 
tain the  benefit  of  an  earlier  filing  date  has 


made  any  changes  in  the  specification  of  the 
later  application,  with  respect  to  the  alleged- 
ly common  subject  matter,  and  the  examiner 
questions  the  right  of  the  applicant  to  rely 
on  the  earUer  filing  date  for  the  changed 
matter  In  the  specification,  the  burden  shall 
be  on  such  applicant  to  persuade  the  Office 
that  the  subject  matter  of  such  changes  was 
expressly  disclosed  in  the  previous  applica- 
tion. 

"I  121.  Divisional  applications 

"(a)  One  application  shall  claim  one  in- 
vention only  or  a  group  of  inventions  so 
linked  to  form  a  single  general  inventive 
concept.  The  Commissioner  may  require  the 
application  to  conform  to  such  requirement. 
The  validity  of  a  patent  shall  not  be  ques- 
tioned for  failure  of  the  Commissioner  to  re- 
quire the  application  to  conform  to  such  re- 
quirement. 

"(b)  A  patent  issuing  on  an  application 
with  respect  to  which  a  requirement  for  re- 
striction under  this  section  has  been  made, 
or  on  an  application  filed  as  a  result  of  such 
a  requirement,  shall  not  be  usable  as  a  ref- 
erence either  In  the  Office  or  In  the  courts 
against  a  divl8l(»ial  implication  or  against 
the  original  application  or  any  patent  issued 
on  either  of  them. 

"J  122.  Publication  and  confidential  statiu 
of  application 

"(a)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  an  application  for 
patent  filed  without  a  request  for  examina- 
tion under  section  193  of  this  title  shall  be 
examined  as  to  formal  matters  and  such  other 
matters  as  the  Commissioner  may  prescribe. 
Such  application  shall  be  published  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  a  date  18  months  from 
its  claimed  earliest  effective  filing  date,  upon 
payment  of  the  fee  prescribed  In  accordance 
with  section  41(b)  of  this  Utle,  if  it  is  stiU 
pending.  Failure  to  pay  such  fee  at  the  ex- 
piration of  that  period  shall  result  in  aban- 
donment of  such  application. 

"(2)  The  time  limit  for  filing  a  request  for 
examination  with  respect  to  international 
applications  shall  be  that  provided  by  section 
371(b)  of  this  title. 

"(b)  (1)  An  applicant  may  at  any  time  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  period  established 
in  subsection  (a),  upon  payment  of  the  fee 
prescribed  In  accordance  with  section  41(b) 
of  this  title,  request  complete  publication  of 
his  application  for  patent.  PubUcation  there- 
of shall  occur  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  request. 

"(2)  On  publication  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 
the  applicant  may  declare  the  subject  mat- 
ter disclosed  in  such  application  dedicated, 
and  the  application  abandoned.  Thereafter, 
the  application  shall  no  longer  be  pending 
before  the  Office,  except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  If  a  pending  application  or  an  Issued 
patent  claims  the  same  or  substantially  the 
same  subject  matter  as  the  subject  matter 
disclosed  in  an  application  that  is  published 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion and  dedicated  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  the  owner  of  such 
abandoned  application  shall  be  permitted  to 
participate  with  all  the  rights  of  a  party,  and 
at  least  to  the  same  extent  as  If  he  were 
asserting  priority  of  Invention  pursuant  to 
section  136  of  this  title,  in  any  proceeding 
pursuant  to  section  135  of  this  title  or,  as 
if  he  were  a  patentee,  in  a  judicial  proceed- 
ing pursuant  to  section  291  of  this  title. 
That  the  owner  of  the  abandoned  applica- 
tion is  the  prevailing  party  in  such  proceed- 
ing shall  not,  however,  change  the  effect  of 
his  previous  dedication  or  abandonment. 

"(c)  Before  publication  of  an  application 
for  patent,  or  any  portion  thereof,  under 
this  section,  the  applicant  may  be  required 
to  place  such  application  or  such  portion 
thereof  In  proper  form  tor  publication. 

"(d)  Until  an  applicant  requests  Issuance 


of  a  patent  pursuant  to  section  132  of  thk 
title,  or  until  publication  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  applications 
for  patent  and  records  of  the  prosecution 
thereof,  shall  be  kept  In  confidence  by  the 
Office  and  no  information  concerning  the 
same  given  without  authority  of  the  ap- 
plicant, except  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  any  Act  of  Congress  or 
in  such  special  circumstances  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Commissioner.  There- 
after, except  as  may  be  expressly  provided 
otherwise  by  this  title,  the  entire  record  of 
such  application,  including  any  prior  or 
subsequent  record  relating  to  proceedings 
pursuant  to  sections  135  and  136  of  this 
title,  shall  be  available  to  the  public  for 
inspection  and  copying,  pursuant  to  such 
regulations  as  the  Commissioner  may  pre- 
scribe. 

"5  123.  Availability    of   decisions    respecting 
abandoned  applications 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  and  except  as  to  a  decision 
by  the  Office  pursuant  to  section  132(c)  of 
this  title,  the  Office  shall  Index  and  maintain 
available  for  public  Inspection  and  copying 
all  final  decisions  of  the  Board  of  Examlners- 
in-Chief  and  all  final  decisions  of  the  Com- 
missioner, and  the  nonflnal  decisions  of  the 
Office  involving  an  interpretation  of  this 
title  or  regulations  promulgated  thereunder, 
In  cases  In  which  the  application  is  aban- 
doned. 

"(b)  Within  one  month  of  the  date  that 
an  application  Is  abandoned,  the  applicant 
may  In  a  statement  designate  any  portions 
of  the  statement  of  facu  set  forth  In  any 
decision  respecting  the  application  that  dis- 
close a  trade  secret  or  other  confidential  re- 
search, development,  or  commercial  Informa- 
tion belonging  to  and  of  suljstantlal  value 
to  the  applicant  (hereinafter  referred  to  In 
this  section  as  trade  secret  Information'). 
Such  statement  shall  explain  the  basis  on 
which  the  assertion  of  trade  secret  informa- 
tion status  Is  made.  The  Board  of  Examlners- 
in-Chlef  shall  review  the  statement  and  de- 
termine whether  the  decision  discloses  such 
trade  secret  information,  and  shall  delete 
from  the  decision  such  matter  as  may  be 
necessary  to  protect  sucb-^rKle  secret  infor- 
mation. SuchHlBiitelmfshall  be  deemed  a  final 
decision  appealable  under  section  141  of  this 
title.  The  Board  may  edit  the  decUlon  for 
publication  purposes,  after  making  deletions 
of  trade  secret  information,  when  it  Is  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  do  so  to  preserve 
the  IntelligibUity  of  the  decision  as  to  the 
issues  decided  therein. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  an  applica- 
tion relied  upon  for  the  purpose  of  priority 
in  another  application  on  which  a  patent 
issues. 

"Chapter    12.— EXAMINATION    OF    APPU- 

CA-nON 
"Sec. 

"131.  Examination  of  application. 
"132.  Examination  proceedings. 
"133.  Tim?  for  prosecuting  application. 
"134.  Appeal  to  the  Board  of  Examlners-in- 

Chlef. 
"135.  Opposition  proceeding  on  the  basis  of 

Information  cited  or  furnished  by 

others. 
"136.   Procedures    In   priority   of   Invention 

proceeding. 
"137.  Burden  of  persuasion. 
"138.  Effect  of  proceedings  l>efore  the  Office. 
"139.  Settlement  agreements. 
"I  131.  Examination  of  application 

"(a)  The  Commissioner  shall  cause  an  ex- 
amination to  be  made  of  the  application  and 
the  subject  matter  sought  to  be  patented. 
If  on  such  examination  It  appears  that  the 
applicant  is  entitled  to  a  patent  under  the 
law,  the  Commissioner  shall  Issue  a  patent 
therefor. 
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"(b)  (1)  There  sHall  be  filed  with  each  ap- 
plication, within  such  time  and  in  mich 
form  as  the  Commisioner  shall  pnacrlbe  by 
xegulatlon,  a  memorandum  containing  copies 
of  or  citations  to  such  patents,  publlcatlonn, 
prior  art,  or  other  information  relatlog  to 
the  patentabUity  of  the  subject  matter 
sought  to  be  patented  (A)  that  was  con- 
sidered by  the  applicant  or  bis  agent  or  at- 
torney during  preparation  of  the  application 
for  patent,  and  (B)  disclosure  of  which 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  affect  a  de- 
cision of  the  Office.  The  memorandum  shall 
also  contain  an  explanation  of  the  reasons 
why  the  subject  matter  sought  to  be  pat- 
ented Is  considered  patentable  over  such  in- 
formation. If  no  such  Information  was  con- 
sidered, the  memorandum  shall  contain  a 
statement  to  that  effect  along  with  reasons 
supporting  the  allowability  of  the  claims  of 
such  application. 

"(2)  The  Commissioner,  In  bis  discretion, 
may  decline  to  examine  any  application  If 
the  memorandum  required  by  this  subsec- 
tion Is  not  In  conformity  with  regulations  as 
to  format  and  content  that  the  Commis- 
sioner has  prescrll)ed,  or  If  It  Is  undxily  prolix 
or  Is  lacking  In  clarity.  The  applicant  shall 
not  lose  his  filing  date  if  the  memorandum 
Is  resubmitted  according  to  regulations  the 
Commissioner  has  prescribed. 

"(c)  An  inadvertent  faUure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  oon- 
Btltute  a  ground  for  holding  a  patent  invalid 
or  unenforceable,  or  subject  the  patentee  to 
a  charge  of  misuse. 
"i  132.  Examination  proceedings 

"(a)  In  an  examination  proceeding,  an 
examiner  may  take  any  action  authorized  by 
this  title,  or  by  such  regulations  as  the  Com- 
missioner may,  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  prescribe. 

"(b)  (1)  In  an  examination  proceeding,  or 
any  other  proceeding  before  the  Office  au- 
thorized by  this  title,  the  applicant  and  his 
agent  or  attorney  shall  reduce  to  writing  and 
submit  to  the  Office  for  Inclusion  In  the  rec- 
ord all  arguments  and  assertions  of  fact  on 
which  they  seek  to  have  the  Office  base  any 
action.  If  any  assertion  of  fact  In  the  ex- 
amples set  forth  in  the  specification  or  in 
assertions  made  to  overcome  a  rejection  Is 
not  based  on  empirical  data,  then  such 
written  statement  shall  expressly  so  disclose. 
"(2)  In  an  examination  proceeding,  or  any 
other  proceeding  before  the  Office  authorized 
by  this  title,  an  examiner  or  examlnw-ln- 
chief  may  require  the  applicant,  subject  to 
rejection  of  the  application,  to  suppmt  any 
assertion  of  fact  with  the  empirical  data  on 
which  it  is  based;  or.  If  any  assertion  ia  not 
based  on  empirical  data,  with  evidence  that 
the  assertion  is  true  by  reason  of  accepted 
•cientlflc  principles,  or  that  there  is  otherwise 
a  reasonable  basis  on  which  to  draw  Uie  con- 
clusion stated. 

"(9)  An  examiner  or  examtner-in-chlef 
shall  not  allow  a  claim  or  withdraw  a  rejec- 
tion thereof  on  the  basis  of  an  assertion  of 
fact  unless  It  Is  reduced  to  writing  and  made 
a  part  of  the  record  of  the  patent  application. 
"(4)  The  Commissioner  shall  by  pogul- 
latlon  provide,  upon  notice  to  all  partici- 
pants, that  a  record  be  made  of  any  personal 
meeting,  telephone  discussion,  or  other  com- 
munication between  an  examiner  and  an  ap- 
plicant, or  anyone  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
applicant,  relating  to  the  patent  application 
under  examination,  and  that  such  record  be 
preserved  by  the  Office  for  the  ptu^Kiees  of 
administration  of  this  title.  A  copy  of  any 
such  record  shall,  upon  request  and  payment 
of  the  prescribed  fee,  be  provided  to  the  ap- 
plicant or  his  agent  or  attorney. 

"(c)  Whenever,  on  examination,  any  claim 
of  an  application  Is  allowed  or  rejected,  or  any 
objection  or  requirement  made,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  notify  the  applicant  thereof, 
•tatlng  the  reason  for  anoh  allowance  or 


rejection,  or  objectton  or  requirement,  with 
a  dtatloa  to  all  references  or  other  Informa- 
tion, iTKilivUng  any  oral  representation  or 
statement  of  fact  made  by  an  i4>pUcant  or 
bis  agent  or  attorney  at  any  interview,  re- 
lied upon  by  tbe  Office,  together  with  any 
other  references  or  Information  which  may 
be  useful  in  Judging  the  propriety  of  continu- 
ing tbe  prosecution  of  the  application.  If, 
after  receiving  such  notice,  the  applicant 
peralsts  In  his  claim  for  a  patent,  with  or 
without  amendment,  the  application  shall  be 
reexamined. 

"(d)  When  all  the  claims  In  an  appUca- 
tlon  have  been  allowed  or  finally  rejected, 
the  applicant  may,  in  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  the  Commissioner  may  pre- 
scribe, appeal  the  rejected  clalnxs  to  the 
Board  of  Examiners-in-Chlef,  request  Is- 
suance of  a  patent  on  the  allowed  claims,  or 
both. 

"(e)  No  amendment  shall  Introduce  new 
matter  Into  the  dlsclosiu-e  of  an  application 
for  patent.  Whenever  any  change  Is  made 
in  the  drawing,  specification,  or  claims  of  an 
application  and  the  examiner  questions 
whether  the  changed  matter  was  disclosed  In 
tbe  original  drawing,  specification,  or  claims 
of  the  application,  the  burden  shall  be  on 
the  applicant  to  persuade  the  Office  that  the 
changed  matter  was  so  disclosed. 

"(f)  The  applicant  taay  present  amended 
or  new  claims  for  reexamination  of  his  ap- 
plication. 
"§  133.  Time  for  prosecuting  application 

"Upon  failure  of  the  applicant  to  prose- 
cute the  application  within  six  months  after 
any  decision  relating  thereto  of  which  notice 
has  been  given  or  mailed  to  the  applicant,  or 
within  such  shorter  time,  not  less  than  one 
month,  as  ordered  in  such  decision,  the  ap- 
plication shall  be  regarded  as  abandoned, 
unless  It  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  primary  examiner,  or  other  officer  render- 
ing such  decision,  that  such  delay  was  un- 
avoidable. 

"i  134.  Appeal  to  the  Board  of  Examlners-ln- 
Chlef 

"(a)(1)  An  applicant  for  patent  may  ap- 
peal from  any  final  rejection,  or  objection 
or  requirement  subject  to  section  3(a)  (1)  of 
this  title,  by  the  primary  examiner,  to  tbe 
Board  of  Examlners-ln-Chlef.  The  Board  of 
Examlners-ln-Chlef  shall  thereupon  conduct 
an  inter  partes  examination  proceeding.  In 
such  proceeding,  the  Board  shall  determine, 
de  nova,  subject  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
BUbsection,  whether  the  subject  matter 
claimed  In  the  application  Is  patentable.  The 
Board  may  render  a  decUlon  on  that  Issue, 
or  may  remand  tbe  proceeding  to  the  primary 
examiner  for  reconsideration  in  light  of  evi- 
dence or  other  information  presented  to  or 
adduced  by  the  Board. 

"(2)  In  deciding  an  appeal  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  tbe  Board 
may  reject  a  claim  that  the  primary  ex- 
aminer has  decided  is  allowable.  When  the 
Board  rejects  a  claim  that  the  primary  ex- 
aminer has  decided  Is  allowable,  the  Board 
shall,  upon  request  of  the  applicant,  and 
unless  the  Board  finds  there  Is  no  reason- 
able basis  therefor,  remand  the  proceeding 
to  the  primary  examiner  for  consideration, 
consistent  with  the  Board's  rejection,  of 
amendments  that  the  applicant  wishes  to 
make,  but  no  such  amendment  shall  mate- 
rially enlarge  the  scope  of  the  claims  In  the 
application  or  add  new  matter. 

"(b)  If  any  such  appeal  is  taken  to  the 
Board  of  Examlners-ln-Chlet  the  primary 
examiner  may  In  his  discretion,  within  such 
time  as  the  Board  shall  prescribe,  prepare  a 
legal  opinion  elaborating  and  explaining  the 
final  rejection  made  by  him.  The  Solicitor 
shall  be  responsible  for  preparing,  taking 
discovery,  briefing,  and  arguing  the  case  be- 
fore the  Board  of  Examlners-ln-Chlef  In  re- 
spect to  any  appeal  taken  by  any  "applicant. 


The  Solicitor  shall  authorize  the  briefing  and 
argAilng  of  a  case  by  the  primary  examiner. 
If  such  prln[iary  examiner  consents  to  the 
delegation  and  will  himself  participate  In  the 
appeal. 

"1 135.  Opposition  proceeding  on  the  basis  of 
information  cited  or  furnished  by 
others 

"(a)(1)(A)  Within  twelve  months  after 
Issuance  of  a  patent  any  person  may  notify 
the  Commissioner,  In  writing.  In  regard  to 
matters  which  may  have  a  bearing  on  the 
validity  of  any  claim  of  the  patent. 

"(B)  The  Commissioner  promptly  shall 
supply  to  the  patent  owner  a  copy  of  such 
notification,  and  the  patent  owner  shall  have 
sixty  days  from  the  date  of  Its  transmittal  to 
file  a  response. 

"(C)  Upon  receipt  of  such  responses,  the 
Commissioner  shall  refer  tbe  matter  to  the 
Solicitor  for. review.  The  Solicitor  may  re- 
quire the  person  filing  such  notification  to 
verify  any  facts  alleged  therein.  If  the  Solici- 
tor concludes  that  such  facts  present  reason- 
able grovmds  for  rendering  a  claim  of  such 
patent  Invalid,  he  shall  then  present  the 
matter  to  the  Board  of  Ezamlners-ln-Cblef 
for  the  institution  of  an  opposition  proceed- 
ing, and  for  hearing  and  decision  therein,  in 
accordance  with  such  procedures  as  tbe 
Commissioner  by  regulation  may  prescribe. 

"(2)  (A)  The  patent  owner  and  the  person 
making  the  notification  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  parties 
to  the  opposition  proceeding. 

"(B)  Any  other  person  asserting  an  In- 
terest In  the  subject  matter  may.  In  accord- 
ance with  such  regulations  as  the  Commis- 
sion shall  prescribe,  Intervene  as  a  party  In 
such  proceeding.  Such  regulations  shall  Inso- 
far as  Is  possible  correspond  to  the  T>ederal 
R\iles  of  Civil  Procedure,  now  in  force  or  as 
amended  hereafter,  relating  to  Intervention. 

"(3)  Parties  to  an  opposition  proceeding 
shall  submit  written  briefs  and  shall  be 
permitted  to — 

"(A)  present  oral  argument; 

"(B)  take  depositions,  discovery,  or  testl- 
niony,  pursuant  to  section  23  of  this  title: 
Provided,  however.  That  the  grant  of  a  sub- 
pena  or  order  pursuant  to  section  23  of  this 
title  shall  be  made  to  parties,  other  than  the 
Solicitor  or  member  of  the  Board  of  Examin- 
ers-In-Chief, only  upon  a  showing  of  good 
cause; 

"(C)  present  oral  testimony  and  cross-ex- 
amine vritnesses  in  regard  to  matters  which 
may  have  a  bearing  on  tbe  validity  of  any 
claim  of  a  patent. 

"(4)  Proceedings  before  the  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers-in-Chlef,  pursuant  to  this  section, 
shall  be  open  to  the  public,  and  notice  there- 
of shall  be  given.  A  record  or  recording  of  any 
hearings  shall  be  kept. 

"(5)  The  patent  owner  may,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Information  submitted,  present  new  or 
amended  claims  for  consideration  by  the 
Board  of  Examlners-In-Chlef,  but  no  8U(dj 
claims  shall  materially  enlarge  the  sct^e  of 
the  claims  In  the  patent  or  add  new  matter. 

"(6)  Any  i)arty  may  take  an  appeal  from  a 
decision  of  the  Board  of  Examlners-ln-Chlef 
pursuant  to  chapter  13  of  this  title. 

"(b)  If  a  party  to  •  proceeding  vmder  this 
section  asserts  that  the  subject  matter 
sought  to  be  patented  Is  not  patentable  to 
the  applicant  by  reason  of  priority  of  Inven- 
tion of  such  party,  and  the  requirements  of 
section  136  of  this  chapter  have  otherwise 
been  met,  the  Board  of  Examlners-tn-Chlef 
may,  pursuant  to  such  regulations  as  the 
COTnmlssloner  shall  prescribe.  Institute  a  pro- 
ceeding pursuant  to  section  136  of  this  title 
and  suspend  the  proceeding  pursuant  to  this 
section  until  the  completion  of  such  proceed- 
ing pxirsuant  to  section  136. 

"(c)  Nothing  contained  in  this  chapter 
shall  be  deemed  to  preclude  any  person  from 
at  any  time  submitting  any  InfitHnatlon  to 
the  Office  he  may  deem  pertinent  to  any  pen- 
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ding  proceeding,  nor  to  preclude  the  OfBce  or 

any  examiner  from   taking  auch   action.  If 

any,  on  tbe  basis  thereof  aa  may  be  deemed 

appropriate. 

"1 135A.  Reexamination 

"(a)  (I)  During  the  term  of  a  patent,  but 
not  prior  to  twelve  months  after  Its  Issuance, 
nor  during  the  pendency  of  any  litigation 
concerning  Its  validity  or  unenforceability. 
any  person  having  an  Interest  In  the  subject 
matter  seeking  to  Invalidate  or  limit  the 
scope  of  or  determine  the  patentability  of 
any  claim  or  claims  of  such  patent  may,  but 
shall  not  directly  or  Indirectly  be  required 
by  any  court  or  other  body  to  request  re- 
examination of  such  patent  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

"(2)  Such  i>erson  sliall  request  reexamina- 
tion by  notifying  the  Commission  In  writing, 
of  any  patents,  publications,  or  other  docu- 
ments or  Information  In  tangible  form,  that 
relate  to  the  state  of  the  art  and  may  have 
a  bearing  on  the  validity  of  any  claim  of 
auch  patent;  by  submitting  any  explana- 
tion of  such  docimients  or  Information  that 
he  deems  appropriate:  and  by  requesting  the 
Office  to  examine  the  patent  further  on  the 
basis  of  such  docvunents  or  Information. 

"(b)(1)(A)  The  Commissioner  promptly 
shall  provide  the  patent  owner  with  a  copy 
of  such  reexamination  request  together  with 
the  documents  and  information  produced 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sulMectlon 
(unless  the  person  requesting  such  reexami- 
nation Is  the  patent  owner) ,  and  the  patent 
owner  shall  have  sixty  days  from  the  date  of 
Its  trarmmlttal  to  file  a  response. 

"(B)  Upon  receipt  of  such  response,  the 
Commissioner  shall  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Solicitor  for  review.  The  Solicitor  may  re- 
quire the  person  filing  such  notification  to 
verify  any  facts  alleged  therein  and  shall 
render  a  report  to  the  Commissioner.  If  the 
Conomlssloner  concludes  that  such  facts  pre- 
sent reasonable  grounds  for  rendering  a  claim 
of  such  patent  Invalid,  be  shall  direct  a 
primary  examiner  (other  than  the  original 
examiner)  to  reexamine  such  patent  de  novo 
(without  any  presumption  of  validity  or  In- 
validity). 

"(3)  (A)  The  primary  examiner  shall  deter- 
mine the  validity  of  the  claims  In  issue  on 
the  basis  of  the  full  record  before  the  Office, 
In  accordance  with  such  procedures,  not 
Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, as  the  Conunissloner  by  regulation 
shall  prescribe. 

"(B)  Such  regulations  shall  provide  for 
the  best  and  most  expeditious  reexamination 
practicable  \inder  the  clrciunstances.  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  section 
132  of  this  chapter  and  with  the  orderly 
conduct  of  the  work  of  the  Office. 

"(3)  The  patent  owner  and  the  person 
requesting  reexamination  (If  not  the  patent 
owner)  shall  be  parties  to  the  reexamination 
proce^Ung. 

"(4)  Any  oMut  person  asserting  an  inter- 
est In  the  subject  matter  may.  in  accordance 
with  such  regulations  as  the  ComnUssloner 
shall  prescribe,  intervene  as  a  party  In  such 
proceeding.  Such  regulations  shall.  Insofar  as 
is  possible,  correspond  to  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Civil  Procediure  relating  to  intervention 
now  In  force  or  as  may  be  amended  hereafter. 

"(S)  The  determination  by  the  primary  ex- 
aminer shall  be  the  final  action  of  the  Office 
unlSM  an  api>eal  is  taken  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section. 

"(8)  Proceedings  before  the  Office,  pursu- 
ant to  this  section,  shall  be  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  notice  thereof  shall  be  given.  A  rec- 
ord or  recording  of  any  hearings  shaU  be 
kept. 

"(c)(1)  Any  party  may  take  an  appeal  to 
the  Boerd  ot  Examiners-in-Chief  from  the 
determtnatlon  oS  the  primary  examiner 
made  pursxiant  to  subsection  (b>  of  this  sec- 
tion. 


"(2)  The  Board  shall  decide  such  appeal  in 
the  moet  expeditious  manner  practicable, 
consistent  with  the  orderly  conduct  of  the 
work  of  the  Office  and  those  requirements  of 
section  134  of  this  chapter  not  made  Inap- 
plicable to  such  appeals  by  this  subsection. 

"(3)  The  decision  by  the  Board  shall  be 
the  final  action  of  the  Office  unless  an  appeal 
is  taken  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section. 

"(d)(1)  Any  party  may  take  an  appeal  from 
a  decLsion  of  the  Board  of  Examiners-ln- 
Chief. 

"(2)  Such  appeal  shall  be  only  to  the 
United  SUtes  district  court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  which  shall  consider  patent- 
ability de  novo.  Any  party  to  such  appeal 
may  Introduce  into  the  record  any  Informa- 
tion not  previously  made  part  of  the  record, 
and  may  seek  to  reverse  the  decision  below 
on  the  basis  of  such  information. 

"(e)  Any  party  to  a  preexamination  pro- 
ceeding under  this  section  shall  have  the 
right  to  file  written  briefs  and  replies  there- 
to. 

"(f)(1)  In  any  reexamination  proceeding 
under  this  section,  or  appeal  therefrom,  the 
patent  owner  shall  not  be  permitted  to  pre- 
sent new  or  amended  claims  for  his  patent. 

"(3)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shaU  bar 
a  patent  owner  from  utilizing  the  reissu- 
ance provlsion-s  of  section  251  in  accordance 
with  its  terms. 

"I  136.  Procedures  In  priority  of  invention 
proceeding 

"(a)(1)  Whenever  there  are  two  or  more 
pending  otherwise  allowable  applications 
naming  different  Inventors  and  claiming  the 
same  or  substantially  the  same  subject  mat- 
ter, and  a  priority  of  invention  proceeding 
is  Instituted  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  the  Office  shall  designate 
as  the  'senior  party' — 

"(A)  the  inventor  named  in  the  applica- 
tion having  the  earlier  or  earliest  actual  fil- 
ing date  in  the  United  States,  with  respect  to 
such  subject  matter,  or 

"(B)  If  two  or  more  pending  applications 
have  the  same  actual  filing  date  In  the 
United  States,  the  inventor  named  in  one 
such  i4>pllcation,  in  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  the  Commissioner  shall  pre- 
scribe. 

"(2)  The  Office  shall  designate  each  inven- 
tor other  than  the  senior  party  as  a  'jttnior 
party.' 

"(b)  The  priority  of  invention  between  or 
among  the  senior  party  and  each  junior 
party  shall  be  decided  by  the  Board  of 
Examiners-in-Chief  in  a  priority  of  Inven- 
tion proceeding,  in  accordance  with  such 
regiilations  as  the  Commissioner  shall  estab- 
lish, if— 

"(1)  the  application  of  such  junior  party 
is  otherwise  allowable; 

"(3)  such  junior  party  makes  a  prima 
facie  showing  of  prior  Invention;  and 

"(3)  such  Junior  party  offers  to  present 
evidence  in  support  of  such  showing,  within 
such  time  as  the  Commissioner  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulations. 

"(c)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  and  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of 
subsection  (b),  whenever  an  otherwise  al- 
lowable claim  of  an  application  Is  for  the 
same  or  substantially  the  same  subject  mat- 
ter as  a  claim  of  an  Issued  patent,  the  Office 
ahall  Initiate  a  proceeding  to  determine 
priority  of  invention. 

"(3)  No  claim  for  the  same  or  substantial- 
ly the  sanoe  subject  matter  as  a  claim  of 
an  Issued  patent  shall  be  allowed  unless  such 
claim  is  made  within  one  year  after  the  date 
on  which  such  Issued  patent  was  granted. 
Nothing  contained  in  this  paragraph  shall, 
however,  prelude  any  person  from  asserting 
the  unpatentability  to  the  patentee  of  the 
subject  matter  of  such  a  claim. 

"(d)  Failure  of  a  Junior  party  applicant  to 


proceed  under  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  of  this 
section  shall  preclude  such  applicant  from 
asserting  priority  of  Invention  with  respect 
to  the  subject  matter  claimed  In  the  applica- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  patent. 
Failure  of  a  Junior  party  patentee  to  pro- 
ceed under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
shall  operate  to  cancel  such  claim  from  the 
patent,  and  notice  thereof  shall  l>e  endorsed 
on  copies  of  the  specification  of  the  patent 
thereafter  distributed  by  the  Office. 

"(e)  If  any  claim  of  an  application  in- 
volved in  a  priority  of  invention  proceeding 
is  allowable  with  respect  to  subject  matter 
not  within  the  scope  of  the  priority  of  inven- 
tion proceedings,  the  Commissioner  may. 
pursuant  to  section  155  of  this  title,  issue  a 
patent  on  such  otherwise  allowable  claim  or 
claims. 

"(fl  In  any  proceeding  under  this  section, 
the  Board  of  Exaniiner»-ln-Chlef,  or  any 
party,  may  raise  the  question  of  the  patent- 
ability of  any  claim  which  is  Involved  in  the 
proceeding  or  of  any  claim  of  the  patent  or 
application  of  one  party  over  the  subject 
matter  claimed  or  diBclosed  in  the  patent  or 
application  of  the  other  party,  and  such 
question  shall  be  considered  in  the  pro- 
ceeding. 

"(g)  Upon  a  final  decision  in  a  priority  of 
invention  proceeding  from  which  no  appeal 
ot  other  review  has  been  or  can  be  taken  or 
had,  the  prevailing  party  shall  be  deemed 
entitled  to  priority  of  invention  with  respect 
to  the  subject  matter  of  the  claim  or  claims 
Involved  In  the  proceeding  and  with  respect 
to  the  parties  to  the  proceeding.  The  corre- 
sponding claims  of  the  application  or  patent 
of  each  other  party  shall  be  rejected  or  can- 
celed. Thereafter,  pursuant  to  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Commissioner  may  prescribe,  the 
primary  examiner  or  examiners  shall  con- 
tinue the  examination  of  the  application  or 
applications,  pursuant  to  section  133  of  this 
title. 

"(h)  Unless  the  prevailing  party  has 
elected  Interim  issuance  of  a  patent  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (e)  of  this  section,  the  term 
of  his  patent,  pursuant  to  section  154(b)  of 
this  title,  shall  be  extended  by  a  period  equal 
to  the  time  elapsed  between  the  date  he  was 
made  a  party  to  the  proceeding  under  this 
section  and  the  date  a  final  decision  In  his 
favor  became  effective.  If  he  elected  such  in- 
terim issuance,  the  normal  term  pursuant  to 
section  154(b)  shall  apply. 
"i  137.  Burden  of  persuasion 

"Whenever  the  patentahUlty  of  a  claim  is 
to  be  decided  by  the  Office,  the  applicant 
shall  have  the  burden  of  establishing  that 
the  claim  is  allowable. 
"I  138.  Effect  of  proceedings  before  the  Office 

"(a)  A  final  decision  by  the  Office  adverse 
to  a  claim  of  an  issued  patent  from  which  no 
appeal  or  other  review  has  been  or  can  be 
taken  or  had  shall  constitute  cancellation  of 
such  claim  from  the  patent,  and  notice 
thereof  shall  be  endorsed  on  copies  of  the 
specification  of  the  patent  thereafter  dis- 
tributed by  the  Office. 

"(b)  A  final  decision  by  the  Office  favorable 
to  a  proposed  new  or  amended  claim  of  an 
issued  patent  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 135  of  this  title  shall  constitute  the  ad- 
dition or  substitution  of  such  claim  In  the 
patent  and  notice  thereof  shall  be  affixed  to 
copies  of  the  specification  of  the  patent 
thereafter  distributed  by  the  Office. 

"(c)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
title,  no  person  shall  be  foreclosed,  estopped, 
or  in  any  way  prejudiced  with  respect  to  the 
assertion  of  any  claim  or  any  defense  in  any 
proceeding  In  any  court  by  reason  of  his,  or 
any  other  person's,  having,  or  having  failed 
to  have,  engaged  In  any  admlnlatratlye  pro- 
ceeding before  the  Office,  as  provided  by  this 
Utie.  Nothing  conUlned  In  this  tiUe  shall  be 
construed  to  supersede  the  jurUdlctlon  of  any 
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Federal  court  or  agency,  nor  to  make  any 
proceeding  before  such  court  or  aseiu7  sub- 
ject to  the  primary  jurisdiction  of  the  Oflloft. 
"1 189.  Settlement  agreements 

•■(a)(1)  Any  agreement  or  understanding 
between  parUes  to  a  proceeding  pursuant  to 
this  chapter,  or  any  i4>peal  therefrom,  made 
in  connection  with  or  In  contemplation  of 
settlement  of,  termination  of,  or  withdrawal 
from  the  proceeding,  shaU  be  In  writing.  Be- 
fore the  termination  of  the  proceeding,  as 
between  such  parties,  there  shall  be  filed  In 
the  Office  a  copy  thereof,  together  with  a  copy 
of  any  collateral  agreement  referred  to  there- 
m  or  dependent  thereupon.  Each  such  copy 
shall  be  made  part  of  the  public  record  of 
such  proceeding,  except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  Any  party  may  designate  those  por- 
tions of  any  agreement,  xinderstanding,  or 
collateral  agreement  that  he  deems  to  relate 
to  a  trade  secret  or  other  confidential  re- 
search, development,  or  commercial  infor- 
mation belonging  to  and  of  substantial  value 
to  him.  Upon  a  showing  of  good  cauae,  such 
designated  information  shaU  be  kept  separate 
from  the  public  record,  and  made  available 
only  to  government  agencies  on  their  written 
request  therefor. 

"(b)  If  any  copy  required  by  subsection 
(a)  (1)  ot  this  section  to  be  filed  is  not  filed 
as  prescribed  thereby,  the  agreement  or  un- 
derstanding. Including  any  collateral  agree- 
ment, shall  be  permanently  unenforceable. 
Any  patent  issuing  to  a  party  to  such  agree- 
ment or  understanding  or  such  collateral 
agreement,  shall  also  be  permanently  un- 
forceable  if  that  patent  or  any  application  on 
which  that  patent  Issued  was  Involved  In 
such  a  proceeding  or  appeal.  The  Commis- 
sioner may,  however,  on  a  showing  of  good 
cause  for  failure  to  file  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed, permit  the  filing  of  the  agreement 
or  understanding,  Including  the  collateral 
agreements,  during  the  six-month  period 
subsequent  to  the  termination  of  the  pro- 
ceeding as  between  the  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment or  understanding. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  give  notice 
to  the  parties  or  their  attorneys  of  record  a 
reasonable  time  prior  to  said  termination  of 
the  filing  requirement  of  this  section.  If  the 
Commissioner  gives  such  notice  at  a  later 
time.  Irrespective  of  the  right  to  file  such 
agreement  or  understanding  or  collateral 
agreement  within  the  six-month  period  on 
a  showing  of  good  cause,  the  parties  may  file 
such  agreement,  understanding,  or  collateral 
agreement  within  two  months  of  the  receipt 
of  such  notice. 

"Chapter  13. — REVIEW  OF  OFFICE 
DECISIONS 
"Sec. 
"141.  Appeal  to  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 

Appeals. 
"142.  Notice  of  Appeal. 
"143.  Proceeding  on  Appeal. 
"144.  Decision  on  Appeal. 
"146.  Civil  action. 
"148.  Presumption  of  correctness. 
"149.  Judicial  review  of  final  and  nonfinal 

decisions. 
"{ 141.  Appeal    to    Covirt    of    Customs    and 
Patent  Appeals 

"An  appeal  under  part  II  of  this  title  from 
a  final  decision  of  the  Board  of  Examiners- 
in-Chief,  or  a  nonfinal  decision  of  the  Office 
which  the  Commissioner  has  by  general  regu- 
lation made  appealable,  may  be  had  by  any 
party  to  the  United  States  Court  of  Customs 
and  Patent  Appeals.  Any  such  appeal  shall 
be  dismissed  without  prejudice,  however.  If 
any  other  party  within  one  month  after  the 
notice  of  appeal  Is  filed,  files  notice  with 
the  United  States  Covurt  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals  and  the  Conunlssloner  that 
he  elects  to  have  all  further  proceedings  con- 
ducted as  provided  In  section  145  of  this 
chapter.  Thereupon  the  appellant  shall  have 


one  month  thereafter  within  which  to  file  a 
cItU  action  under  section  146,  in  default  of 
which  the  decision  appealed  from  shall  gov- 
ern the  further  proceedings  In  the  case. 
"5 142.  Notice  of  appeal 

"Wben  an  appeal  is  taken  to  the  United 
States  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals, 
the  appellant  shall  file  In  the  Office  a  written 
notice  of  appeal  directed  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, and  shall  serve  such  notice  upon  all 
parties,  within  such  time  after  the  date  of 
the  decision  appealed  from,  not  less  than 
two  months  as  the  Commissioner  prescribes. 
"I  143.  Proceeding  on  appeal 

"The  Commissioner  shall  transmit  to  the 
United  States  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals  certified  copies  of  the  decision  of  the 
Board  of  Examlnere-ln-Chlef  and  of  all  other 
necessary  original  papers  and  evidence  in  the 
case  specified  by  the  appellant  or  any  other 
party.  The  Solicitor  shall  be  responsible  for 
briefing  and  arguing  the  case  before  the  court 
In  respect  to  any  appeal  taken  by  any  party, 
except  with  respect  to  opposition  proceedings 
had  pursuant  to  section  135  of  this  title,  or 
priority  of  invention  proceedings  had  pur- 
suant to  section  136  o<  this  title,  in  which 
cases  partlc4>atlon  of  the  Solicitor  shall  be 
at  his  discretion.  The  court,  shall,  before 
hearing  euch  appeal,  give  notice  of  the  time 
and  place  of  the  hearing  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, and  all  parties. 
"§  144.  Decision  on  appeal 

"The  United  States  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals  shall  review  the  decision  ap- 
pealed from  under  section  141  of  this  title, 
on  the  record  made  before  the  Office.  The 
court  may  affirm  the  decision  below,  or  set  It 
aside  and  remand  the  matter  to  the  Office 
for  further  consideration.  Upon  Its  deter- 
mination the  court  shall  retxu-n  to  the  Com- 
missioner a  cMtificate  ot  Its  proceedings  and 
decision,  which  shall  be  entered  of  record  in 
the  Office  and  govern  further  proceedings  In 
the  case. 

"I  146.  ClvU  action 

"(a)  Any  final  decision  of  the  Board  of 
Examlners-ln-Chlef ,  any  final  decision  of  the 
Commissioner  under  part  n  of  this  title,  or  a 
nonfinal  decision  of  the  Office  under  part  H 
of  this  tlUe  which  the  Commissioner  has  by 
general  regulation  made  judicially  review- 
able, shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  by 
civil  action  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  against 
the  Commissioner,  or  other  party. 

"(b)  Such  action  shall  be  commenced 
within  such  time  after  such  decision,  not 
less  than  two  months,  as  the  Commissioner 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe.  The  party  com- 
mencing the  action  shall  notify  the  Commis- 
sioner and  any  party  to  the  original  proceed- 
ing in  the  Office,  if  not  named  In  the  suit,  of 
the  filing  of  the  suit. 

"(c)  The  Solicitor  shall  be  responsible  on 
behalf  of  the  Office  for  preparing,  taking  dis- 
covery In,  briefing,  and  arguing  the  case 
before  the  court.  In  respect  to  any  action 
brought  by  any  party. 

"(d)  In  any  judicial  review  pursuant  to 
this  section,  any  party  may,  except  in  the 
case  of  a  nonfinal  decision,  Introduce  Into  the 
record  any  publication,  patents,  other  evi- 
dence of  the  state  of  the  art,  or  other  in- 
formation not  previously  made  part  of  the 
record;  and  may  seek  to  reverse  the  decision 
of  the  primary  examiner  or  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers-m-Chlef  on  the  basis  thereof.  The 
court  may  consider  patentability,  de  novo, 
and  may  affirm  the  decision  below,  set  aside 
the  rejection  of  any  claims  which  were  re- 
jected In  the  decision  of  the  primary  exami- 
ner or  Board  of  Examlners-ln-Chlef,  reject 
the  allowance  of  any  claims  previously  al- 
lowed, or  remand  the  proceeding  to  the  Office 
for  further  consideration.  Such  adjudication 
shall  be  entered  of  record  in  the  Office  and 
govern  further  proceedings  in  the  case. 


"(e)  The  process  of  such  district  covat  tor 
su<di  purpose  shall  run  tbroughont  the 
United  States  and  otherwise  as  provided  by 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  or  any 
Federal  statute. 
"§  148.  Presumption  of  correctness 

"In  any  appeal  or  other  proceeding  under 
this  chapter,  the  Office  decision  shall  be  given 
a  presumption  of  correctness. 
"S  149.  Judicial  review  of  final  and  nonfinal 
decisions 

"(a)  All  appeals  of  final  or  nonfinal  deci- 
sions of  the  Office,  in  proceedings  Instituted 
under  this  title  shall  be  had  exclusively  in 
accordance  with  the  procedures  specified  In 
this  chapter,  unless  this  tlUe  expressly  pro- 
vides otherwise.  In  reviewing  any  decision 
other  than  a  final  decision  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners-in-Chief,  the  scope  of  review 
shall,  to  the  extent  applicable,  be  that  speci- 
fied in  section  706  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code. 

"(b)  Except  as  the  Commissioner  may  by 
general  regulations  prescribe,  there  shall  be 
no  judicial  review  of  nonfinal  decisions  of 
the  Office. 

"Chapter  14.— ISSUE  OF  PATENT 
"Sec. 

"151.  Notice  of  allowance;   issue  of  patent. 
"152.  Late  payment;  effect  of  reinstatement 

of  patent. 
"153.  Forms  of  Issued  patents. 
"154.  Contents  and  terms  of  patent. 
"155.  Interim  grant  of  patent. 
"!  151.  Notice  of  allowance;  Issue  of  patent 

"(a)  If  there  is  a  final  decision  that  one  or 
more  claims  of  the  application  should  be  al- 
lowed, then  the  Office  shall  give  or  mall  to  the 
applicant  a  written  notice  of  allowance  of 
the  application  as  to  such  claims. 

"(b)  The  notice  shall  specify  a  sum,  con- 
stituting the  Issue  fee,  which  shall  be  paid 
within  three  months  thereafter  or  within 
such  shorter  time,  not  less  than  two  months, 
as  fixed  by  the  Commissioner. 

"(c)  Upon  payment  of  this  sum  the  patent 
shall  issue.  If  payment  Is  not  timely  made, 
the  application  shall  l>e  regarded  as  aban- 
doned. 

"(d)  If  any  payment  required  by  this  sec- 
tion is  not  timely  made,  but  is  submitted 
with  a  fee  for  delayed  payment,  and  the  delay 
In  payment  Is  shown  to  have  been  unavoid- 
able, the  Commissioner  may  accept  It  as 
though  no  abandonment  or  lapse  had  ever 
oociured. 

"§  152.  Late  payment;  effect  of  reinstatement 
of  patent 

"The  Commissioner  may.  In  accordance 
with  sections  41(f)(3)  and  151(d)  of  this 
title,  accept  late  payment  of  fees.  No  patent 
with  respect  to  which  a  late  payment  Is  ac- 
cepted ptirsuant  to  such  sections  shall 
abridge  or  affect  the  right  or  privilege  of 
any  person  or  his  successors  in  business  or 
titie  to  continue  to  use,  or  to  sell  to  others 
for  their  use  or  sale,  anything  which  such 
person  in  good  faith  made,  used,  or  acquired 
during  the  Interim  period — (1)  after  the  date 
the  application  became  abandoned  or  the 
patent  lapsed  or  became  imenforceable  for 
fallvu-e  to  pay  such  fee.  and  (ii)  prior  to  the 
reinstatement  of  the  patent.  Any  such  per- 
son or  his  successor  may  use  or  sell  the  spe- 
cific thing  so  made,  used,  or  acquired,  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  the  patentee  had 
authorized  such  use  or  sale,  even  though 
such  u.se  or  sale  by  him  or  his  successor  would 
Infringe  the  patent.  In  the  absence  of  such 
authorization.  In  addition,  a  coxu^  before 
which  the  matter  Is  In  question  may  provide 
for  the  continued  manufactiu*,  use,  or  sale 
of  things,  to  the  extent  and  under  such  terms 
as  the  court  deems  equitable  for  the  pro- 
tection of  investments  made,  business  com- 
menced, or  business  for  which  substantial 
preparation  was  made — during  such  Interim 
period. 
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"l  153.  Form  of  iMued  p»tent« 

"Pat«nto  ahjOl  be  imued  In  tb«  nam*  of 
the  United  State*  of  America,  xmder  the  seal 
of  the  Ofllce.  and  aball  be  signed  bj  Uie 
Commissioner  or  have  his  signature  placed 
thereon,  and  shall  be  recorded  In  the  Office. 

"}  IM.  Contents  and  term  of  patent 

"(a)  Kverjr  patent  shall  contain  a  grant  to 
the  applicant,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  or.  as 
provided  in  section  111(e)  of  this  tlUe.  to 
the  Inrentor.  his  heirs  or  assigns  of  the  right, 
diirlng  the  term  of  the  patent,  to  exclude 
others,  pursuant  to  part  III  of  this  title, 
from  making,  using,  or  selling  the  patented 
subject  matter  throughout  the  United  States, 
referring  to  the  specification  for  the  par- 
ticulars thereof.  A  copy  of  the  specification 
and  drawings  shall  be  annexed  to  the  patent 
and  be  a  part  thereof. 

"(b)  Subject  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  section  136(h)  of  this  title,  the  term 
of  a  patent  shall  expire  twenty  years  from 
the  date  of  filing  the  application  In  the 
United  States,  or  If  the  benefit  of  the  filing 
date  in  the  United  States  of  a  prior  applica- 
tion is  claimed  pursuant  to  section  120  of 
this  title,  from  the  earliest  such  prior  date 
claimed.  In  determining  the  term  of  the 
patent,  the  date  of  filing  any  application  In 
a  foreign  country  which  may  be  claimed  by 
the  applicant  shall  not  be  taken  Into  con- 
sideration, except  as  provided  by  section  365 
(c)  of  this  title. 

"(c)  The  term  of  a  patent  whose  Issuance 
has  been  delayed  by  reason  of  the  applica- 
tion having  been  ordered  kept  secret  pur- 
suant to  section  181  of  this  title  shall  be 
extended  for  a  period  equal  to  such  delay 
in  Issuance  of  the  patent  after  the  notice 
of  allowability  referred  to  In  section  183  of 
this  title.  The  term  of  a  patent  shall  also 
be  extended  for  a  period  equal  to  the  delay 
Inciured  due  to  review  under  section  151  or 
152  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (68 
Stat.  943),  or  under  sectlonr  305  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  (72  Stat. 
435). 
"i  155.  Interim  grant  of  patent 

"(u)  Although  fewer  than  aU  the  claims 
of  an  application  have  been  ruled  allowable, 
a  patent  may  issue  for  only  the  allowed 
claims  upon  the  request  of  the  applicant 
pursuant  to  sections  132(d)  and  136(e)  of 
this  title. 

"(b)  Upon  payment  of  the  prescribed  fee, 
the  Commissioner  shall  issue  a  patent  on  the 
allowed  claimB,  In  accordance  with  this 
chapter.  No  other  claims  shall  be  Included 
In  such  patent,  but  the  Conmilss loner.  In 
accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  may  provide  for  the  publication 
(other  than  In  the  patent)  of  claims  of  the 
application  that  have  not  been  allowed,  and 
which  are  Involved  In  proceedings  under  sec- 
tions 134  or  136(e),  or  chi^ter  13,  of  this 
title. 

"Chapter    15. — ^PLANT   PATENTS 
"Sec. 

"161.  Patents  for  plants. 
"162.  Description,  claim. 
"163.  Orant. 

"164.  Assistance  of  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 
"i  161.  Patents  for  plants. 

"(a)  Whoever  Invents  or  discovers  and 
asexually  reproduces  any  distinct  and  new 
variety  of  plant  Including  cultivated  sports. 
mutants,  hybrids,  and  newly  found  seedlings, 
other  than  a  tuber  propagated  plant  or  a 
plant  found  In  an  uncultivated  state,  may 
obtain  a  patent  therefor,  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions and  requirements  of  this  title. 

"(b)   The  provisions  of  this  title  relating 
to    patents    for    Inventions    shall    apply    to 
patents    for    plants,    except    as    otherwise 
provided. 
"i  162.  Description,  claim 

"(a)  No  plant  patent  shall  be  declared  In- 


▼aUd  tor  noncompUanc*  wttli  section  lU  of 
thla  tlUe  If  the  descrtptlon  te  as  ootnpleto  as 
la  reasonably  pooalble. 

"(b)  The  claim  In  the  specification  shall 
be  In  tormai  terms  to  the  plant  shown  and 
described. 
"I  163.  Grant 

"In  the  case  of  a  plant  patent  the  grant 
■hall  be  of  the  right  to  exclude  others,  pur- 
stiant  to  Part  m  of  this  title,  ftom  aaeruaUy 
reproducing  the  plant  or  selling  or  using 
the  plant  so  reproduced. 

"i  164.  Assistance  of  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
tiue 

"The  President  may  by  Executive  order 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  request  of  the  Commissioner, 
for  the  purpotie  of  carrying  Into  effect  the 
provisions  of  this  title  with  respect  to  plants 
(1)  to  furnish  available  Information  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  (2)  to  conduct 
through  the  appropriate  bureau  or  division 
of  the  Department  research  upon  special 
problems,  or  (3)  to  detail  to  the  Commls- 
bloner  officers  and  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

"Chapter  16.— DESIGNS 
"Sec. 

"171.  Patents  for  designs. 
"172.  Right  of  priority. 
"173.  Term  of  design  patent. 
"f  171.  Patents  for  designs 

"(a)  Whoever  Invents  any  new,  original, 
and  ornamental  design  for  an  article  of  man- 
ufacture may  obtain  a  patent  therefor,  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  and  requirements  of 
this  title. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  this  title  relating 
to  patents  for  Inventions  shall  apply  to  pat- 
ents  for  designs,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided. 
"5  172.  Right  of  priority 

"The  right  of  priority  provided  by  section 
119  of  this  title  and  the  time  specified  in  sec- 
tion 102(d)  of  this  title  shall  be  six  months 
In  the  case  of  designs.  Applications  for  de- 
sign registrations  and  such  registrations  In 
foreign  countries  shall  have  the  same  effect 
as  applications  for  design  patents  and  design 
patents  for  the  purpose  of  sections  102(e) 
and  119  of  this  title. 
"I  173.  Term  of  design  patent 

"Patents  for  designs  shall  be  granted  for  a 
term  of  fourteen  years  from  the  date  of  Issue. 
"Chapter   17.— SECRECT  AND  FILINO  AP- 
PLICATIONS IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 
"Sec. 

"181.  Secrecy  and  withholding  of  patent. 
"182.  Abandonment  ot  subject  matter  by  rea- 
son of  unauthorized  disclosure. 
"183.  Right  to  compensation. 
"184.  Piling  of  application  In  foreign  country. 
"185.  Patent  barred  for  filing  without  license. 
"186.  Penalty. 

"187.  NonappUcablUty  to  certain  persons. 
"188.  Rules   and   regulations,   delegation    of 

power. 
"}  181.  Secrecy  and  withholding  of  patent 

"(a)  Whenever  publication  or  dlsclcBure 
of  the  subject  matter  of  an  application  for 
patent  in  which  the  Government  has  a  prop- 
erty Interest  might.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
head  of  an  interested  Government  agency, 
be  detrimental  to  the  national  security,  the 
Commissioner  upon  being  so  notified  shall 
order  that  the  subject  be  kept  secret  and 
shall  withhold  disclosure  thereof  and  the 
grant  of  a  patent  therefor  under  the  condi- 
tions set  forth  hereinafter.  N 

"(b)  Whenever  the  publication  or  disclo- 
sure of  subject  matter  described  In  an  appli- 
cation for  patent  In  which  the  Government 
does  not  have  a  property  Interest,  might,  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Commisslonei*,  be  detri- 
mental to  the  national  security,  the  Com- 
ml.ssloner   shall    make    the    application    for 


patent  In  whldi  cubject  matter  ia  iltrlrmd 
aTallable  for  Incpeetion  to  the  Administrator 
of  th*  Snergj  R«M«rch  and  DerelopmaQt 
Administration  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  the  chief  officer  of  any  other  department 
or  agency  of  the  Government  designated  by 
the  President  as  a  defense  agency  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

"(c)  Each  individual  to  whom  the  mppU- 
cation  la  disclosed  shall  sign  a  dated  ac- 
knowledgement thereof,  which  acknowledge- 
ment shall  be  entered  in  the  file  of  the  ap- 
plication. If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense,  or  the  chief  officer  of  another  depart- 
ment or  agency  so  designated,  the  publica- 
tion or  disclosure  of  such  subject  matter 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  national  se- 
curity, the  Administrator  of  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  such  other  chief 
officer  shall  notify  the  Commissioner,  and 
the  Commissioner  shall  order  that  such  sub- 
ject matter  be  kept  secret  and  shall  with- 
hold publication  and  the  grant  of  a  patent 
for  such  period  as  the  national  Interest  re- 
quires, and  notify  the  applicant  thereof. 
Upon  proptr  showing  by  the  head  of  the 
department  or  agency  which  caused  the  se- 
crecy order  to  be  issued  that  the  examina- 
tion of  the  application  might  Jeopardize  the 
national  Interest,  the  Commissioner  shall 
thereupon  maintain  the  application  In  a 
sealed  condition  and  notify  the  applicant 
thereof.  The  aK>Ucant  whose  application 
has  been  placed  under  a  secrecy  order  shall 
have  a  right  to  appeal  from  the  order  to  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Coliimbia,  under  such  conditions  and 
upon  such  proceedings  as  the  court  by  Its 
rules  determines. 

'•(d)  Subject  matter  described  in  an  ap- 
plication shall  not  be  ordered  kept  secret 
and  the  grant  of  patent  withheld  for  a  period 
of  more  than  one  year.  The  Commissioner 
shall  renew  the  order  at  the  end  thereof,  or 
at  tho  end  of  any  renewal  period  for  addi- 
tional periods  of  one  year  upon  notification 
by  the  head  of  the  department  or  agency 
which  caused  the  order  to  be  issued  that  an 
affirmative  determination  has  been  made 
that  the  national  Interest  continues  so  to 
require.  An  Mtler  in  effect,  or  issued,  during 
a  time  when  the  United  States  Is  at  war. 
shall  remain  In  effect  for  the  duration  of 
hostilities  and  one  year  f<^lowlng  cessation 
of  hostUlties.  An  order  in  effect,  or  issued, 
during  a  national  emergency  declared  by 
the  President  shall  remain  in  effect  for  the 
duration  of  the  national  emergency  and 
six  months  thereafter.  The  Commissioner 
may  rescind  any  order  upon  notification  by 
the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  which 
caused  the  order  to  be  issued  that  the  pub- 
lication or  disclosure  of  such  subject  mat- 
ter is  no  longer  deemed  detrimental  to  the 
national  security. 

'•}  182.  Abandonment  of  subject  matter  by 
reason  of  unauthorized  disclosure 
"Subject  matter  disclosed  in  an  applica- 
tion for  patent  subject  to  an  order  made 
pursuant  to  section  181  of  this  chapter  shall 
be  held  abandoned  upon  a  determination 
by  the  Board  of  Examlners-ln-Chief,  in  such 
proceedings  as  the  Commissioner  shall  by 
regulation,  establish,  that  In  violation  of 
said  order  such  subject  matter  has  been 
published  or  disclosed  or  that  an  application 
for  a  patent  therefor  has  been  filed  In  a  for- 
eign country  by  the  Inventor,  his  successors, 
a.ssigns,  or  legal  representatives,  or  anyone 
in  privity  with  him  or  them,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Commissioner.  The  abandon- 
ment shall  be  held  to  have  occurred  as  of 
the  time  of  violation.  The  consent  of  the 
Commissioner  shall  not  be  given  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  which  caused  the  order 
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to  be  Issued.  A  holding  of  abandonment  shall 
abrogate  all  claims  against  the  United  SUtes 
l)ased  upon  such  subject  matter  by  the  ap- 
plicant, his  successors,  assignee,  or  legal  rep- 
resentatives, or  anyone  in  privity  with  him 
or  them. 
"{ 183.  Right  to  compensation 

"An  applicant,  or  patentee,  or  his  legal 
representative,  whose  patent  Is  withheld  as 
herein  provided,  shall  have  the  right,  begin- 
ning at  the  date  the  applicant  is  notified 
that,  except  for  such  order,  his  application 
is  otherwise  In  condition  for  allowance,  and 
ending  six   years   after   a  patent  Is   Issued 
thereon,  to  apply  to  the  head  of  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  who  caused  the  order  to  be 
issued    for    compensation    for    the    damage 
caused  by  the  order  of  secrecy  and/or  for  the 
use  of  such  subject  matter  by  the  Govern- 
ment resulting  from  his  disclosure.  The  right 
to  compensation  for  use  by  the  Government 
shall  begin  on  the  date  of  the  first  use  of 
such  subject  matter  by  the  Government  and 
shall  terminate  twenty  years  from  the  actual 
filing  date  In  the  United  States  of  the  patent. 
The  head  of  the  department  or  agency  Is 
authorized   upon    the    presentation    of    the 
claim  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
applicant,  or  patentee,  or  his  legal  represent- 
aUves,   In   full   settlement   for   the   damage 
and/or  use.  The  settlement  agreement  shall 
be  conclusive  for  all  piu-poses  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law  to  the  con- 
trary. If  full  settlement  of  the  claim  cannot 
be  effected,  the  head  of  the  department  or 
agency  may  award  and  pay  to  such  applicant, 
or  patentee,  or  his  legal  representatives,  a 
sum  not  exceeding  76  per  centum  of  the  sum 
which  the  head  of  the  department  or  agency 
considers  Just  compensation  for  the  damage 
and/or    use.    A    claimant    may    bring    suit 
against  the  United  States  in  the  Court  of 
Claims  or  in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  in  which  such  claimant 
is  a  resident  for   an  amount  which  when 
added  to  the  award  shall  constitute  Just  com- 
pensation for  the  damage  and/or  use  of  such 
subject   matter,    by    the    Government.   The 
owner  of  any  patent  Issued  upon  an  applica- 
tion that  was  subject  to  a  secrecy  order  Issued 
pursuant  to  section  181  of  this  chapter,  who 
did  not   apply   for   compensation  as   above 
provided,  shall  have  the  right,  after  the  date 
of  Issuance  of  such  patent,  to  bring  suit  in 
the  Court  of  Claims  for  Just  compensation 
for  the  damage  caused  by  reason  of  the  order 
of  secrecy  and/or  use  by  the  Government  of 
such  subject  matter  resulting  from  bis  dis- 
closure. The  right  to  compensation  for  use 
by  the  Government  shall  begin  on  the  date 
of  the  first  use  of  the  invention  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  shall  terminate  not  later  than 
twenty  years  from  the  actual  filing  date  In 
the  United  States  of  the  patent.  In  a  suit  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  section  the  United 
States  may  avail  itself  of  all  defenses  it  may 
plead  In  an  action  under  section  1498  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code.  This  section  shall  not 
confer  a  right  of  action  on   anyone  or  his 
successors,   assigns,  or   legal   representatives 
who,  while  in  the  full-time  employment  or 
service  of  the  United  States,  discovered,  in- 
vented, or  developed  the  subject  matter  on 
which  the  claim  is  based.  A  patentee  receiv- 
ing a  settlement  of  his  claim  for  damages 
caused  by  reason  of  an  order  of  secrecy  by 
the  Court  of  Claims  shall  be  required  to  dis- 
claim the   terminal   portion  of   the  patent 
term   equal   in   duration    to   any  extension 
granted  under  the  provisions  of  section  154 
(c)  of  this  title. 

"S  184.  Piling  of  application  in  foreign 
country 
"(a)  Except  when  authorized  by  a  license 
obtained  from  the  Commissioner  a  person 
shall  not  file  or  cause  or  authorize  to  be  filed 
in  any  foreign  country  an  application  for 
patent  or  inventor^s  certificate  or  for  the 
registration  of  a  utility  model,  industrial  de- 


sign, or  model  in  respect  of  an  invention 
made  in  this  country  prior  to  six  months 
after  filing  an  application  in  the  United 
States,  or  i»lor  to  fotir  months  after  filing 
an  application  for  patent  on  an  ornamental 
design  under  section  171  of  this  title.  A  li- 
cense shall  not  be  granted  with  respect  to  an 
invention  subject  to  an  order  issued  by  the 
Commissioner  pursuant  to  section  181  of  this 
title  without  the  concurrence  of  the  head  of 
the  departments  and  the  chief  officers  of  the 
agencies  who  cavised  the  order  to  be  issued. 
The  license  may  be  granted  retroactively 
where  an  application  has  been  Inadvertently 
filed  abroad  and  the  application  does  not 
disclose  an  invention  within  the  scope  of 
section  181  of  this  title,  upon  a  timely  show- 
mg  that  the  application  has  been  inadver- 
tentlv  filed  abroad,  and  the  application  does 
not  disclose  subject  matter  within  the  scope 
of  section  181  of  thU  title. 

"(b)  The  term  'appUcatlon'  when  used  in 
this  chapter  Includes  applications  and  any 
modifications,  amendments,  or  supplements 
thereto,  or  divisions  thereof. 

"(c)  No  Ucense  shall  be  required  subse- 
quent to  the  filing  of  a  foreign  application 
for  any  modifications,  amendments,  or  sup- 
plements to  that  foreign  appUcatlon,  or  divi- 
sions thereof,  which  do  not  alter  the  nature 
of  the  subject  matter  origlnaUy  disclosed, 
which  are  within  the  scope  of  the  subject 
matter  originally  disclosed,  and  where  the 
filing  of  the  foreign  application  originally 
complied  with  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
unless  the  applicant  has  been  notified  by  the 
Commissioner  that  a  specific  license  is  re- 
quired for  filing  such  papers  In  connection 
with  any  application. 

"§  186.  Patent    barred     for    filing    without 
license 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
law  any  person,  and  his  successors,  assigns,  or 
legal  representatives,  shall  not  receive  a 
United  States  patent  for  subject  matter  de- 
scribed m  an  application  if  that  person,  or 
hU  successors,  assigns,  or  legal  representa- 
tives shall,  without  procuring  the  license 
prescribed  in  section  184  of  this  chapter, 
have  made,  or  consented  to  or  assisted  an- 
other's making  application  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try lor  a  patent  or  for  the  registration  of  a 
utility  model.  Industrial  design,  or  model  in 
respect  to  such  subject  matter.  A  United 
States  patent  claiming  such  subject  matter, 
Lssued  to  such  person,  his  successors,  assigns, 
or  legal  representatives  shall  be  invalid. 

"}  186.  Penalty 

"Whoever,  during  the  period  or  periods  of 
time  any  subject  matter  has  been  ordered  to 
be  kept  secret  and  the  grant  of  a  patent 
thereon  withheld  pursuant  to  section  181  of 
this  chapter,  shall,  with  knowledge  of  such 
order  and  without  due  authorization,  will- 
fully publish  or  disclose  or  authorize  or 
cause  to  be  published  or  disclosed  the  sub- 
ject matter  or  material  Information  with 
respect  thereto,  or  whoever,  in  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  section  184  of  this  chapter, 
shall  file  or  cause  or  authorize  to  be  filed  in 
any  foreign  country  an  application  for  patent 
or  for  the  registration  of  a  utility  model, 
industrial  design,  or  model  In  respect  of  an 
invention  made  In  the  United  States  shall, 
upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  more  thstn 
$10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  two 
years,  or  both. 
"$  187.  Nonapplicabillty  to  certain  persons 

"The  prohibitions  and  penalties  of  this 
chapter  shall  not  apply  to  any  officer  or  agent 
of  the  United  States  acting  within  the  scope 
of  his  authority,  nor  to  any  person  acting 
upon  his  written  Instructions  or  permission. 
"$  188.  Rules  and  regulations,  delegation  of 
power 

"The  Administrator  of  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration,  the  Secre- 


tary of  Defense,  the  chief  officer  of  any  other 
department  or  agency  of  the  Government 
designated  by  the  President  as  a  defense 
agency  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  may  separately  Issue  rules 
and  regulations  to  enable  the  respective  de- 
partment or  agency  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter,  and  may  delegate  any 
power  conferred  by  this  chapt^. 
"Chapter  18.— DEFERRED  EXAMINATION 

"Sec. 

■'191.  Deferment  of  examination  or  search. 
"192.  Prior  Art  search. 
"193.  Examination. 

"194.  Examination  of  related  applications. 
"J  191.  Deferment  of  examination  or  search 
"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  chapter 
12  of  this  title,  the  examination  of  an  appli- 
cation for  patent,  or  a  prior  art  search  In 
accordance  with  section  192  of  this  title,  shall 
be  deferred  unless  at  the  time  of  filing  the 
applicant  requests  Inunedlate  examination  or 
search  and  pays  the  aproprlate  fee  prescribed 
In  accordance  with  section  41(b)  of  this  title. 
Except  for  a  filing,  publication,  or  search 
fee,  as  prescribed  in  accordance  with  section 
41(b)  of  this  title,  no  fees  shall  be  charged 
during  the  period  of  time  in  which  the  exam- 
ination of  such  application  is  deferred  under 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"5  192.  Prior  art  search 

"(a)  If  examination  has  been  deferred 
under  section  191  of  this  title,  a  request  for 
a  prior  art  search  on  a  pendmg  i^)pllcatlon 
for  patent  may  be  filed,  and  the  primary 
examiner  assigned  such  application  in  accord- 
ance with  section  132  of  this  title  shall  con- 
duct a  search  for  that  prior  art  which  is  to 
be  considered  in  connection  with  the  deter- 
mination of  patentability  of  the  subject 
matter  claimed  in  such  appUcatlon.  As  soon 
as  practicable,  thereafter,  he  shall  establish 
a  search  report  citing  such  patents,  publica- 
tions or  other  prior  art  relating  to  the  patent- 
ability of  the  subject  matter  sought  to  be 
patented.  He  shall  not,  however,  make  any 
determination  as  to  patentability. 

"(b)(1)  The  applicant  or  any  other  per- 
son, may  file  the  request  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  upon  payment  of  the  fee 
prescribed  in  accordance  with  section  41(b) 
of  this  title. 

"(2)  If  the  request  is  filed  by  a  party  or 
person  other  than  the  applicant,  the  appli- 
cant shall  be  informed  of  that  fact.  However, 
the  Identity  of  such  other  party  or  person 
(except  the  Solicitor  or  the  United  States) 
filing  the  request  vmder  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  be  kept  In  confidence  by  the 
Office,  and  no  Information  concerning  the 
same  shall  be  given  without  his  authority 
unless  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  any  Act  of  Congress  or  in  such  specUl 
circumstances  as  may  be  determmed  by  the 
Commissioner. 

"(3)  The  search  report  established  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Including 
copies  of  the  material  cited  therein,  shall  be 
forwarded  to  the  applicant.  If  the  request 
was  filed  by  another  party  or  person,  it  also 
shall  be  forwarded  to  him.  Upon  payment  of 
the  fee  prescribed  in  accordance  with  8ectl-:n 
41(b)  of  this  tiUe.  It  shall  be  forwarded  to 
any  other  person  requesting  It. 

"(c)  Subject  to  section  122(b)  of  this  title. 
Information  regarding  the  fiimg  of  any  re- 
quest under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  published  to  the  Official  Gazette,  or 
other  appropriate  publication. 

"(d)  If  a  request  for  a  prior  art  search 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  or  for 
examination  under  section  193  of  this  title, 
has  been  filed,  subsequent  requests  \mder 
subsection  la)  of  this  section  shall  be  re- 
fused and  the  accompanying  fees  refunded. 

"$  193.  Examination 

"(a)  A  request  for  examination  of  an 
application  for  patent,  the  examination  of 
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which  has  been  deferred  under  section  181 
of  this  title,  may  be  filed  at  any  time  before 
the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the  earliest 
effective  filing  date  claimed  In  such  applica- 
tion. The  examination  shall  be  conducted  as 
provided  In  chapter  12  of  this  title,  except 
that  it  shall  await  the  conclusion  of  pro- 
ceedings under  section  192  of  this  title  If  a 
request  under  that  section  has  been  filed. 

"(b)  The  applicant  or  any  other  person, 
may  file  the  request  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section.  If  the  request  was  filed  by  a 
party  or  person  other  than  the  applicant,  the 
applicant  shall  be  informed  of  that  fact. 
However,  the  Identity  of  such  other  party  or 
person  (except  the  Solicitor  or  the  United 
States)  filing  the  request  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  kept  In  con- 
fidence by  the  Office,  and  no  Information 
concerning  the  same  shall  be  given  without 
his  authority  unless  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  any  Act  of  Congress  or  In 
such  special  circumstances  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Commissioner. 

"(c)(1)  If  the  request  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  Is  filed  by  the  applicant, 
he  shall,  at  the  same  time,  transmit  the  fee 
prescribed  In  acordance  with  section  41(b) 
of  this  title.  If  the  applicant  filed  a  prior  re- 
quest under  section  192  of  this  title,  accom- 
panied by  the  fee  prescribed  under  section 
41(b)  of  this  title,  the  fee  prescribed  for 
filing  a  request  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
the  fee  prescribed  for  filing  a  request  under 
section  192  of  this  title. 

"(2)  If  the  request  Is  filed  by  any  other 
party  or  person,  he  shall,  at  the  same  time, 
transmit  the  fee  prescribed  In  accordance 
with  section  41  (b)  of  this  title.  The  applicant 
shaU  pay  aU  other  fees,  Including  any  fee  for 
extra  claims. 

"(3)  If  payment  of  the  fee  prescribed  In 
accordance  with  section  41(b)  of  this  title 
for  filing  a  request  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  is  not  timely  made,  but  is  sub- 
mitted with  the  fee  for  delayed  payment,  and 
the  delay  in  payment  Is  shown  to  have  been 
unavoidable,  the  Commissioner  may  accept 
It.  and  the  request  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  filed  on  Its  original  date  of 
receipt  by  the  OfQce.  If  the  delay  in  payment 
exceeds  by  six  months  the  time  specified  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  no  fee  shall 
be  accepted  and  the  request  shall  be  regarded 
as  not  having  been  made. 

"(d)  Subject  to  section  122(b)  of  this  title 
information  regarding  the  fUIng  of  any  re- 
quest imder  subsection  (a)  of  this  secUon 
shaU  be  publUhed  in  the  Official  Gazette  or 
other  appropriate  publication.  Subsequent 
requests  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
ahaU  be  refused  and  the  accompanylne  fees 
refunded.  s  icc» 

"(e)  If  no  request  for  examination  is  re- 
ceived by  the  Office  within  the  time  specified 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  appU- 
cation  for  patent  shaU  be  regarded  as  aban- 
doned. 


fee  baa  not  been  paid  shall  be  regarded  as 
abandoned. 

"Chapter  19.— AMENDMENT.  CORRECTION, 

AND  REISSUE  OF  PATENTS 
"Sec. 

"261.  Reissue  of  defective  patents. 
"252.  Effect  of  reissue. 
"253.  Disclaimer. 

"254.  Certificate  of  correcUon  of  Patent  Of- 
fice mistake. 
"255.  Certificate  of  correction  of  applicant's 

mistake. 
"256.  Correction  of  named  inventor. 
"257.  Certificate  to  supplement  patent. 
"1 251 .  Reissue  of  defective  patents 

"(a)  Whenever  any  patent  la,  through  In- 
advertence, accident,  or  mistake,  and  without 
any  willful  default  or  Intent  to  defraud,  mis- 
lead, or  deceive  the  public,  wholly  or  partly 
Inoperative  or  Invalid,  by  reason  of  a  defec- 
tive specification  or  drawing,  or  by  reason  of 
the  patentee  claiming  more,  or  less  (sub- 
ject to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section),  than 
he  had  a  right  to  claim  in  the  patent,  the 
Office,  pursuant  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  Commissioner  shall  prescribe,  and  on 
the  surrender  of  such  patent  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  fee  required  by  law.  shall  reissue 
the  patent  for  the  subject  matter  disclosed  in 
the  original  patent,  and  In  accordance  with 
a  new  and  amended  application,  for  the  un- 
expired part  of  the  term  of  the  original 
patent.  No  new  matter  shall  be  Introduced 
Into  the  application  for  reissue. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  chapters  10.  11.  12, 
13.  and  14  of  thU  tlUe  relating  to  appUca- 
tlons  for  patent  shall  be  applicable  to  appli- 
cations for  reissue  of  a  patent. 

"((c)  No  reissued  patent  shall  be  granted 
enlarging  the  scope  of  the  claims  of  the  or- 
iginal patent — 

"(1)  imless  applied  for  within  one  year 
from  the  grant  of  the  original  patent;  or 

"(2)  except  where  necessary  to  permit  the 
applicant  to  participate  In  a  priority  of  in- 
vention proceeding  had  pxusuaut  to  section 
136  of  this  title. 
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i  194.  Examination  of  related  applications 
"When  examination  of  a  deferred  appUca- 
tlon  for  patent  la  requested  under  section  193 
of  this  title,  the  Commissioner  may  call 
upon  the  applicant  to  request  examination  of 
any  other  of  his  applications  for  patent 
which  may  have  been  deferred  and  which 
claim  the  date  of  the  first  mentioned  appli- 
cation, or  any  application  for  patent  owned 
by  such  appUcant  the  date  of  which  is 
claimed  by  the  first  mentioned  appUcatlon, 
and  to  pay  the  fee  prescribed  In  accordance 
with  section  41(b)  of  this  title.  Notice  shall 
be  given  the  appUcant  of  the  fee  due.  and  a 
time  of  not  less  than  thirty  days  shall  be  al- 
lowed for  payment.  If  the  fee  is  paid  within 
the  specified  time,  examination  shaU  proceed 
on  all  such  appUcatlons  concurrently.  If  the 
fee  U  not  pmUL  within  sucli  ttm*  tha  ap- 
plications for  patent  on  which  the  required 


!  252.  Effect  of  reissue 

"(a)  The  surrender  of  the  original  patent 
shall  take  effect  upon  the  Issue  of  the  reis- 
sued patent.  Every  reissued  patent  shall  have 
the  same  effect  and  operation  In  law,  on  the 
trial  of  actions  for  causes  thereafter  arising. 
as  If  the  same  had  been  originally  granted  in 
such  amended  form.  Insofar  as  the  claims  of 
the  original  and  reissued  patents  are  Identi- 
cal or  substantially  Identical,  such  sturender 
shall  not  affect  any  action  then  pending  nor 
abate  any  cause  of  action  then  existing,  and 
the  reissued  patent,  to  the  extent  that  Ita 
claims  are  Identical  or  substantially  Identical 
with  the  original  patent,  shall  have  effect 
continuously  from  the  date  of  the  original 
patent. 

"(b)  No  reissued  patent  shall  abridge  or 
affect  the  right  or  prlvUege  of  any  person  or 
his  successors  In  business  or  title  to  continue 
to  use,  or  to  sell  to  others  for  their  use  or 
resale,  anything  which  such  person  made, 
\ised.  or  acquired  prior  to  the  grant  of  the 
reissue,  unless  the  making,  using,  or  selling 
of  such  thing  Infringes  a  valid  claim  of  the 
reissued  patent,  which  was  In  the  olrglnal 
patent.  Any  such  person  or  his  successor  may 
use  or  sell  the  specific  thing  so  made,  used  or 
acquired.  In  the  same  manner  as  If  the  pat- 
entee had  authorized  such  use  or  sale,  even 
through  such  use  or  sale  by  him  or  his  suc- 
cessor would  Infringe  the  patent.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  authorization.  In  addition,  a 
court  before  which  the  matter  is  in  question 
may  provide  for  the  continued  manufacture, 
use,  or  sale  of  things,  to  the  extent  and  under 
8\ich  terms  as  the  court  deems  equitable  for 
the  protection  of  Investments  made,  business 
commenced,  or  buslneas  for  which  substan- 
tial preparation  was  made,  prior  to  the  grant 
of  the  reissue. 


"{  253.  Disclaimer 

"(a)  Whenever,  through  Inadvertence  ac- 
cident, or  mistake,  and  without  any  wlUful 
default  w  intent  to  defraud,  mislead,  or  de 
celve  the  public,  a  claim  of  a  patent  Is  in 
valid,  the  remaining  claims  shall  not  thereby 
be  rendered  Invalid;   provided  the  patentee 
timely,  after  he  realized  or  clearly  should 
nave  realized  the  claim  was  Invalid   makes 
a  disclaimer  ptu^uant  to  this  section  A  pat 
entee.  whether  of  the  whole  or  any  intwest 
therein,  may.  on  payment  of  the  prescribed 
fee,  make  disclaimer  of  any  claim,  statlnu 
therein  the  extent  of  his  Uiterest  In  su^ 
patent.  Such  disclaimer  shall  be  In  wrttlna 
and  recorded  in  the  Office;  and  It  shall  there^ 
after  be  considered  as  part  of  the  original 
patent  to  the  extent  of  the  Interest  possessed 
by  the  dlsclalmaiu  and  by  those  clalmluB 
under  him.  * 

"(b)  In  like  manner  auy  patentee  or  ap- 
plicant may  disclaim  or  dedicate  to  the  pub- 
lic the  entire  term,  or  any  terminal  part  of 
the  term,  of  the  patent  granted  or  to  be 
granted. 

"I  254.  Certificate  of  correction  of  Office  mis- 
take 
■Whenever  a  mistake  In  a  patent.  Incurred 
through  the  fault  of  the  Office.  Is  clearly  dis- 
closed the  records  of  the  Office,  the  Com- 
missioner may  issue  a  certificate  of  cor- 
rection statmg  the  fact  and  nature  of  such 
mistake,  under  seal,  without  charge,  to  be 
recorded  In  the  records  of  patents.  Such  cer- 
tificate shall  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
original  patent,  and  a  copy  thereof  may  be 
attached  to  each  cc^y  of  the  patent.  Every 
such  patent,  together  with  such  certificate 
shall  have  the  same  effect  and  operation  In 
law  on  the  trial  of  actions  for  causes  there- 
after arising  as  If  the  same  had  been  orglnally 
Issued  In  such  corrected  form.  The  Commis- 
sioner may  Issue  a  corrected  patent  without 
charge  In  lieu  of  and  with  like  effect  as  a 
certificate  of  correction. 

"i  255.  Certificate  of  correction  of  appUcanfj 
mistake 
"Whenever  a  mistake  of  a  clerical  or  typo- 
graphical nature,  or  minor  character,  which 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  Office,  appears  In 
a  patent  and  a  showing  has  been  made  that 
such  mistake  occurred  In  good  faith,  the 
Office  may,  pursuant  to  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  the  Commissioner  shall  prescribe 
and  upon  payment  of  the  required  fee.  Issue 
a  certificate  of  correction.  If  the  correction 
does  not  Involve  such  changes  In  the  pat- 
ent as  would  constitute  new  matter  or  would 
require  reexamination.  Such  certificate  shall 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  original  patent, 
and  a  copy  thereof  may  be  attached  to  each 
copy  of  the  patent.  Every  such  patent,  to- 
gether with  the  certificate,  shall  have  the 
same  effect  and  operation  In  law  on  the  trial 
of  actions  for  causes  thereafter  arising  as  If 
the  same  had  been  originally  Issued  In  such 
corrected  form. 

"5  256.  Correction  of  named  Inventor 

"An  error  or  mistake  In  the  naming  of 
an  Individual  as  an  Inventor  In  either  a  sole 
or  Joint  application  for  patent,  or  In  the 
failure  to  Include  an  Individual  as  an  Inven- 
tor In  an  application  for  patent,  without  any 
willful  default  or  Intent  to  defraud,  mis- 
lead, or  deceive  the  public  on  the  part  of 
any  of  the  Individuals  named  as  Inventors, 
whether  originally  or  subsequently,  or  the  as- 
signees thereof,  may  be  corrected  after  a  pat- 
tent  thereon  has  Issued  on  timely  petition 
by  all  the  Individuals  named  as  Inventors, 
whether  originally  or  subsequently,  and  the 
assignees  thereof,  with  proof  of  the  facts.  In 
accordance  with  regiUatlons  established  by 
the  Commissioner,  provided,  however,  the 
actual  Inventor  makes  the  statement  pre- 
scribed by  section  115  o«  this  title.  A  court 
before  which  such  matter  Is  caUed  In  quea- 
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tlon  may  order  correction  of  the  patent  on 
notice  to  and  opportunity  for  bearing  by  all 
parties  concerned.  Upon  such  correction,  the 
Commissioner  shall  issue  a  certificate  ac- 
cordingly. 
"(257.  Certificate  to  supplement  patent 

"(a)  Whenever  a  claim  In  an  i4>pllcation 
is  allowed,  subsequent  to  the  Issusuice,  pur- 
suant to  section  166  of  this  title,  of  a  patent 
containing  one  or  more  previously  allowed 
claims  from  such  application,  the  CommlB- 
sloner  shall  Issue  a  certificate  of  supplemen- 
tation, upon  payment  of  the  prescribed  fee, 
containing  such  newly  allowed  claim.  Such 
certificate  shall  be  Issued  In  accordance  with 
the  procedures  of  section  254  of  this  chapter 
and  shall  be  entered  in  the  record  of  the 
prosecution  of  the  patent  containing  the 
previously  allowed  claims. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  publish  no- 
tice that  a  certificate  of  supplementation 
has  Issued,  as  he  may  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe. Such  certificate  shall  thenceforth  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  original  patent,  and 
shall  expire  concurrently  therewith.  A  copy 
of  the  certificate  Ehall  be  attached  to  each 
copy  of  the  patent  thereafter  distributed. 

"(c)  Upon  the  Issuance  of  such  certificate 
of  supplementation,  each  claim  thereof  shall 
constitute  a  claim  of  the  original  patent,  and 
shall  thenceforth  have  the  force  and  effect 
specified  In  sections  154  and  271  of  this  title, 
in  respect  to  actions  thereafter  arising. 
"PART  ni— PATENTS  AND  INFRINGE- 
MENT  OP  PATENTS 
"Chapter  see. 

"26.  OWNERSHIP  AND  ASSIGNMENT       261 
"27.  GOVERNMENT    INTERESTS    IN 

PATENTS 267 

"28.  INFRINGEMENT  OP  PATENTS—       271 
"29.  REMEDIES       FOR       INFRINGE- 
MENT OF  PATENT,  AND  OTH- 
ER ACTIONS 281 

"30.  NON-PREEMPTION 301 

"Chapter  26.-— OWNERSHIP  AND 
ASSIGNMENT 
"Sec. 

"261.  Ownership,  assignment. 
"262.  Joint  owners. 

"1261.  Ownership;  assignment 

"(a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
patents  shall  have  the  attributes  of  personal 
property. 

"(b)  Applications  for  patent,  patents,  or 
any  interest  therein,  shall  be  assignable  in 
law  by  any  person  by  an  Instrument  In  writ- 
ing. The  applicant,  patentee,  or  his  assigns 
or  legal  r^n«sentatlves  may  In  like  manner 
grant  and  convey  an  exclusive  rl^^t  under 
his  application  for  patent,  or  patents,  to  the 
whole  or  any  specified  part  of  the  United 
States. 

"(c)  A  certificate  of  acknowledgment  un- 
der the  hand  and  official  «eal  of  a  person 
aathorlzed  to  administer  oaths  within  tbe 
United  States,  or.  In  a  foreign  country,  of  a 
diplomatic  or  consular  officer  of  the  United 
States  or  an  officer  authorized  to  administer 
oaths  whose  authority  Is  proved  by  a  cer- 
tificate of  a  diplomatic  or  consular  officer 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  prima  facie 
evidence  of  the  execution  of  an  assignment, 
grant  or  conveyance  of  a  patent  at  applica- 
tion for  patent. 

"(d)  An  asslgiunent,  grant  or  conveyance 
shall  be  void  as  against  any  subsequent  pur- 
chaser or  mortgagee  for  a  valuable  consider- 
ation, without  notice,  unless  It  la  recorded 
In  the  Office  within  three  months  from  its 
date  or  prior  to  the  date  of  such  subsequent 
purchase  or  mortgage. 
"i  262.  Joint  owners 

"In  the  absence  of  any  agreement  to  the 
contrary,  each  of  the  Joint  ownera  of  a  pat- 
ent may  make,  use,  or  sell  tb«  patented  eab- 
Ject  matter  without  the  ooaeant  of  and  wltb- 
out  acoountlnc  to  tbe  otiier  ownan. 


"Chapter    27.— GOVERNMENT    INTERESTS 

IN  PATENTS 
"Sec. 
"267.  Time  for  taking  action  in  Govenuneut 

applications. 
"{  267.  Time  for  taking  action  In  Govern- 
ment appUcatlons 

"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 41,  133,  and  161  of  this  title,  the  Com- 
missioner may  extend  the  time  for  taking 
any  action  to  three  years,  when  an  applica- 
tion for  patent  or  patents  has  become  the 
property  of  the  United  States  and  the  bead 
of  the  appropriate  department  or  agency  of 
the  Government  has  certified  to  the  Com- 
missioner that  the  subject  matter  disclosed 
therein  Is  Important  to  the  armament  or 
defense  of  the  United  States. 

"Chapter  28. — INFRINGEMENT  OF 
PATENTS 
'Sec. 

"271.  Infringement  of  patent. 
"272.    Temporary    presence    in    the    United 

States. 
"t.  271.  Infringement  of  patents 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
title,  whoever  without  authority  makes,  uses, 
or  sells  any  patented  subject  matter,  within 
the  United  States  after  the  issuance  of  the 
patent  therefor  and  during  its  term,  infringes 
the  patent. 

"(b)  Whoever  actively  induces  infringe- 
ment of  a  patent  shall  be  liable  as  an  in- 
fringer. 

"(C)  whoever  sells  a  component  of  a  pat- 
ented machine,  manufacttnv,  combination 
or  composition,  or  a  material  or  apparatus 
for  use  in  practicing  a  patented  process, 
constituting  a  material  part  of  the  patented 
subject  matter,  knowing  the  same  to  be 
especially  made  or  especially  adapted  for  use 
In  an  infringement  of  such  patent,  and  not 
a  staple  article  or  commodity  of  commerce 
suitable  for  substantial  noninfringing  use, 
shall  be  liable  as  a  contributory  infringer. 

"(d)  No  patent  owner  otherwise  entitled 
to  relief  for  infringement  or  contributory  in- 
fringement of  a  patent  shall  be  denied  relief 
or  deemed  guilty  of  misuse  or  illegal  exten- 
sion of  the  patent  right  by  reason  of  his  hav- 
ing done  one  or  more  of  the  following:  (1) 
derived  revenue  from  acts  which  If  performed 
by  another  without  his  consent  would  con- 
stitute contributory  Infringement  of  the 
patent;  (2)  licensed  or  authorized  another  to 
perform  acts  which  If  performed  without  his 
consent  would  constitute  contributory  In- 
frlngment  of  the  patent;  or  (3)  sought  to  en- 
force the  patent  against  Infringement  or 
contrlbirtory  Infringement. 

•"(e)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection,  whoever  Imports  a  product  made 
In  a  foreign  country  Into  the  United  States 
shall  be  liable  as  an  infringer.  If — 

"(A)  he  has  entered  Into  an  exclusive  or 
primary  sales  or  distribution  agreement  for 
such  product,  with  the  person  who  made  It  In 
the  foreign  coimtry,  or  one  who  purchased 
It  from  such  person,  and 

"(B)  such  person  made  the  product  In 
the  foreign  country  by  a  process  patented  In 
the  United  States. 

"(2)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3)  of  ttkls  sub- 
section, any  subsidiary,  or  other  organization 
under  the  legal  control,  of  the  manufacturer 
or  ventlor  specified  In  paragraph  (1)(A)  of 
this  subaectlon,  that  actively  induces  ocmduct 
proBCrlbed  by  paragraph  (I)  of  this  subsec- 
tion ehall  be  liable  as  an  Infringer. 

"(3)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  If  the  patentee  has 
authorized  the  persons  identified  In  para- 
gn4>hs  (1)  and  (2),  or  auy  of  them,  to  en- 
gage In  such  conduct. 

"(f)  Whoever,  without  authority,  makes  or 
sells,  within  the  United  States,  substantially 
all  of  tbe  oomponents  of  a  patented  maffblne, 
manuftketure,  or  composition  of  matter,  un- 
oomMned,  intending  that  such  components 


will  be  combined  outside  the  United  States  to 
constitute  the  patented  subject  matter, 
knowing  that  Lf  such  components  were  com- 
bined within  the  United  States,  the  combina- 
tion would  be  an  infringement  of  the  patent, 
shall  be  libel  as  an  infringer. 
"5  272.  Temporary  presence  in  tiie  United 
States 

"The  use  of  any  patented  subject  matter 
in  any  vessel,  aircraft,  or  vehicle  entering 
the  United  States  temporarily  or  accidentally 
shall  not  constitute  infringement  of  any  pat- 
ent, if  such  subject  matter  Is  used  exclusively 
for  the  needs  of  the  vessel,  aircraft,  or  ve- 
hicle, and  is  not  sold  in  or  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  anything  to  be  sold  in  or  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States,  and  if  the 
coimtry  of  registration  of  such  vessel,  aircraft 
or  vehicle  affords  similar  privileges  to  vessels, 
aircraft  or  vehicles  of  the  United  States. 
"Chapter  29.— REMEDIES  FOR  INFRINGE- 
MENT   OP    PATENT,    AND    OTHER    AC 

TIONS 
"Sec. 

"281.  Remedy  for  infringement  of  patent. 
"282.  Presmnptlon  of  validity;  defenses. 
"283.  Injunction. 
"284.  Damages. 
"285.  Attorney  fees. 
"286.  Time  limitation  on  damages. 
"287.  Limitation  on  damages,  marking  and 

notice 
"288.  Action   for   Infringement  of  a   patent 

containing  an  invalid  claim. 
"289.  Additional  remedy  for  infringement  of 

design  patent. 
"290.  Notice  of  patent  suits. 
"291.  Priority  of  Invention  between  patentees 
"292.  False  marking. 

"293.  Nonresident  patentee;  service  and  no- 
tice. 
"294.  Voluntary  arbitration. 
"295.  Challenge  to  validity  by  assignee. 
"296.  Challenge  to  validity  by  licensee. 
"297.  Removal  In  validity  challenge  cases. 
"$  281.  Remedy  for  Infringement  of  patent 

"A  patentee  shall  have  remedy  by  civil  ac- 
tion for  Infringement  of  his  patent. 
"8  282.  Presumption  of  validity;  defenses 

"(a)  A  patent  shall  be  presimied  valid. 
Each  claim  of  a  patent  (whether  in  indepen- 
dent, dependent  or  multiple  dependent  form) 
ShaU  be  prestuned  valid  Independently  of  the 
validity  of  other  claims;  dependent  or  multi- 
ple dependent  claims  shall  be  preswned  valid 
even  though  dependent  upon  an  invalid 
claim.  The  binxlen  of  establishing  invalidlty 
of  a  patent  or  any  claim  thereof  shall  rest  on 
the  party  asserting  such  Invalidity. 

"(b)  The  following  shall  be  defenses  in 
any  action  Involvlnig  the  validity  or  Infringe- 
ment of  a  patent : 

"(1)  noninfringement,  absence  of  liability 
for  infringement,  or  unenforceability; 

"(2)  Invalidity  of  the  patent  or  any  claim 
in  suit  on  any  ground  specified  In  part  n  of 
this  title  as  a  condition  for  patentability; 

"(3)  invalidity  of  the  patent  or  any  claim 
In  suit  for  failure  to  comply  with  any  re- 
quirement of  sections  112,  115,  131,  or  251  of 
this  title,  unless  such  failure  Is  through  in- 
advertence, accident,  or  mistake,  and  without 
any  willful  default  or  Intent  to  defraud,  mis- 
lead, or  deceive,  the  public;  or 

"(4)  any  other  fact  or  act  made  a  defeu>«e 
by  this  title. 

"(c)(1)  In  actions  involving  the  validity 
or  infringement  at  a  patent,  except  aa  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  the  patentee  or  party  asserting  in- 
fringement shall  give  notice  in  the  pleading.'^ 
or  otherwise  In  writing  to  all  parties  as  soon 
as  practicable  and  at  least  ninety  days  before 
the  trial,  of  the  manner  in  which  each  of  thc 
clalms  alleged  to  be  Infringed,  element  by 
element,  applies  to  the  allegedly  Infringing 
process,  machine,  manufacture,  or  conqtosi- 
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tlon   of   matter,   and  the   elements  of  the 
8tructur»  tbenof ; 

"(B)  the  party  aseerting  Invalidity  or  non- 
InfMngement  shall  at  tome  later  time  give 
notice  to  all  parties  of  the  country,  number, 
(late,  and  name  of  the  patentee  of  any  patent, 
and  the  title,  date,  and  page  numbers  of  any 
publication,  to  be  relied  upon  as  anticipation 
of  the  patent  in  suit,  or  as  showing  the  state 
of  the  art;  and  the  name  and  address  of 
any  person  who  may  be  relied  upon  as  the 
prior  Inventor,  or  as  having  prior  knowledge 
of,  or  as  having  previously  used  or  offered 
for  sale,  the  subject  matter  of  the  r»tteiit  In 
suit; 

"(C)  such  party  shall  thereafter  (and  at 
least  sUty  days  before  the  trial)  apply  such 
prior  art,  element  by  element,  against  the 
claims  alleged  to  be  infringed,  that  he  alleges 
Co  be  Invalid. 

"(3)  In  the  absence  of  such  notice  and 
other  information,  as  specified  in  this  sub- 
section, proof  of  such  matters  may  not  be 
made  at  the  trial  except  on  such  terms  as 
the  court  may  require.  Amendment  of  notices 
that  this  section  requires  to  be  filed  shall 
be  allowed  in  accordance  with  considera- 
tions of  fairness. 

"(3)  The  court  may.  In  its  discretion,  re- 
quest the  Office  to  render  a  written  opinion 
as  to  whether  any  newly  cited  prior  art  not 
previously  before  the  Office  would  have  ad- 
versely affected  the  Issuance  of  the  patent. 
"(4)  The  provi£ions  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  Inapplicable  to  actions  in  the  Court 
of  Claims,  and  shall  be  inapplicable  or  may 
be  modified  if  any  other  court  so  orders,  in 
the  particular  case  or  by  general  nile. 

"(d)  In  any  proceeding  involving  the 
patentability  of  claimed  subject  matter  aris- 
ing under  this  title,  or  involving  the  valid- 
ity, enforceability,  or  infringement  of  a 
patent,  whether  or  not  arising  under  this 
title,  in  connection  with  which  a  court  of 
the  United  Stetes  orders  any  party  of  record 
or  any  person  in  privity  with-  such  party  to 
furnish  discovery,  testimony,  or  evidence, 
and  such  party  or  person  refuses,  declines,  or 
falls  to  comply  with  such  order  on  the  ground 
that  a  foreign  statute  or  law  prohibits  com- 
pliance with  such  order,  the  court  may  enter 
an  order  against  such  party  dismissing  all 
or  some  of  his  claims,  striking  all  or  some 
of  his  defenses,  or  otherwise  terminating  the 
proceeding  adverely  as  to  him;  and  if  an 
Issued  patent  owned  by  such  party  is  In- 
volved in  such  action  or  proceeding,  it  may 
be  canceled.  Where  applicable,  notice  of  such 
cancellation  shall  be  endorsed  on  copies  of 
the  specification  of  the  patent  thereafter 
distributed  by  the  Office. 

"(e)  The  burden  shall  be  on  the  patentee 
to  establish  the  equivalency,  as  set  forth  in 
section  112(d)  of  this  title,  of  the  disclosed 
means,  step,  or  element  to  an  allegedly  In- 
fringing means,  step,  or  element.  Such 
equivalency  shall  be  established  by  demon- 
strating that,  at  the  time  the  alleged  in- 
fringement commenced.  It  was  generally 
recognized  by  persons  of  ordinary  skill  In  the 
art  to  which  the  patented  subject  matter 
pertains,  or  with  which  It  is  most  nearly 
connected,  that  the  allegedly  infringing 
means,  step,  or  element  could  be  substituted 
for  that  which  was  expressly  disclosed  in  the 
specification.  Nothing  contained  In  this  title 
Kball  be  deemed  to  alter  the  existing  law  as 
to  file-wrapper  estoppel. 
"J  283.  Injunction 

"The  several  courte  having  Jiwlsdlctlon  of 
ca.<ie8  under  this  title  may  grant  Injunctions 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  equity 
to  prevent  the  infringement  or  contributory 
infringement  of  any  claim  of  a  patent,  on 
such  terms  as  the  court  deems  rea<)onabIe. 
"9  284.  Damages 

(a)  Upon  finding  for  the  claimant  th« 
court  shall  award  damages  adequate  to  com- 
pensate  for   the   Infringement,   but    In   no 


event  less  than  a  reasonable  royalty  for  the 
use  made  of  the  patented  subject  matter  by 
the  infringer,  together  with  interest  and 
coste  as  fixed  by  the  court. 

"(b)  When  the  dftmagea  are  not  found  by 
a  jury,  the  court  shall  aaaeaa  them.  In  either 
event  the  court  may  increase  the  damages  up 
to  three  times  the  amount  found  or  assessed. 

"(c)   The  court  may  receive  expert  testi- 
mony as  an  aid  to  the  determination  of  dam- 
ages or  of  what  royalty  would  be  reasonable 
under  the  circutnstences. 
'•%  388.  Attorney  fees 

"The  court  In  exceptional  cases  may  award 
reasonable  attorney  fees  to  the  prevailing 
party.  Reasonable  expenses  including  at- 
torney fees  shall  be  awarded  to  the  prevail- 
ing party  where  a  claim  of  collateral  estoppel 
Is  upheld  in  an  action  filed  or  malntelned 
after  the  patent  has  previously  been  held 
Uivalld  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
from  which  no  appeal  has  been  or  can  be 
taken.  If  the  court  finds  there  were  no  rea- 
sonable grounds  for  orlngtng  or  maintaining 
such  action. 

"i  286.  Time  limitation  on  damagOB 

•(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law, 
no  recovery  shaU  be  had  for  any  infringe- 
ment committed  more  than  six  years  prior  to 
the  filing  of  the  complaint  or  counterclaim 
for  infringement  in  the  action. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  claims  against  the 
United  States  Oovemment  for  use  of  a  pat- 
ented invention,  the  period  before  bringing 
suit,  up  to  six  years,  between  the  date  of 
receipt  of  a  written  claim  for  compensation 
by  the  department  or  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment having  authority  to  settle  such  claim, 
and  the  date  of  mailing  by  the  Oovemment 
of  a  notice  to  the  claimant  that  his  claim 
has  been  denied  shall  not  be  counted  as  part 
of  the  period  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

"9  287.  Llmitetlon  on  damages,  marking  and 
notice 

"Patentees,  and  persons  making  or  selling 
any  patented  article  (or  using  any  patented 
process)  for  or  under  them,  may  give  notice 
to  the  public  that  the  article  or  process  is 
patented,  either  by  affixing  to  the  patented 
article  (or  an  article  produced  by  such  proc- 
ess, or  otherwise  related  to  the  use  of  such 
process)  the  word  'patent*  or  the  abbrevia- 
tion 'pat.'  (or,  in  the  case  of  a  process  patent, 
the  words  'made  by  proceae  patent',  or  mob 
other  words  as  the  Commissioner  may  by 
regulation  prescribe),  together  with  the 
number  of  the  patent,  or  when,  from  the 
character  of  the  article,  this  cannot  be  done, 
by  affixing  to  it.  or  to  the  package  wherein 
one  or  more  such  articles  are  contained,  a 
label  containing  a  like  notice.  In  the  event 
of  failure  so  to  mark,  no  damages  shall  be 
recovered  by  the  patentee  In  any  action  for 
Infringement,  except  on  proof  that  the  In- 
fringer was  notified  of  the  Infringement  and 
continued  to  infringe  thereafter,  in  which 
event  damages  may  be  recovered  only  for 
Infringement  occurring  after  such  notice. 
FUiug  of  an  action  for  infringement  shall 
constitute  such  notice. 
-  9  288.  Action  for  Infringement  of  a  patent 
containing  an  Invalid  claim 

"Whenever,  through  Inadvertence,  acci- 
dent, or  mistake  without  any  willful  default 
or  Intent  to  defraud,  mislead,  or  deceive  the 
pubUc.  a  claim  of  a  patent  Is  InvaUd,  an  ac- 
tion may  be  maintained  for  the  infringement 
of  a  claim  of  the  patent  which  may  be  valid, 
provided  the  requlremente  of  section  363(a) 
of  this  title  have  been  met. 

"S  289.  Additional  remedy  for  Infringement 
of  design  patent 
"(a)  Whoever  during  the  term  of  a  patent 
for  a  design,  without  license  of  the  owner, 
(1 )  applies  the  patented  design,  or  any  color- 
able Imitation  thereof,  to  any  article  at 
manufacture  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  or  (2) 


sells  or  exposes  for  sale  any  article  of  manu- 
facture to  which  such  design  or  colorable 
ImiUtion  has  been  applied  shall  be  liable  to 
the  owner  to  the  extent  of  his  total  profit,  but 
not  less  than  $250,  recoverable  in  any  United 
States  district  court  having  jurisdiction  of 
the  parties. 

"(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  prevent, 
lessen,  or  Impeach  any  other  remedy  which 
an  owner  of  an  Infringed  patent  has  under 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  tmt  he  shall  not 
twice  recover  the  profit  made  from  the  in- 
fringement. 

"I  290.  Notice  of  patent  suits 

"The  clerks  of  the  courte  of  the  United 
States,  within  one  month  after  the  filing  (rf 
an  action  tmder  thU  title  shall  give  notice 
thereof  in  writing  to  the  Commissioner,  set- 
ting forth  so  far  as  known  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  parties,  name  of  the  inven- 
tor, and  the  designating  number  of  the  patent 
upon  which  the  action  has  been  brought.  If 
any  other  patent  Is  subsequently  included 
In  the  action,  he  shall  give  like  notice  thereof. 
Within  one  month  after  the  decision  U  ren- 
dered or  a  judgment  Issued  the  clerk  of  the 
court  shall  give  notice  thereof  to  the  Com- 
missioner. The  Conunissloner  shall,  on  re- 
ceipt of  such  notices,  enter  the  same  In  the 
file  of  such  patent. 

"i  291.  Priority  of  Invention  betewen  pat- 
entees 
"(a)  Whenever  there  are  two  patente  nam- 
ing different  inventors  and  claiming  the  same 
or  subsUntlally  the  same  subject  matter,  the 
owner  of  either  of  the  patente  may  have  re- 
lief against  the  owner  of  the  other  by  civil 
action,  and  the  court  may  adjudge  the  valid- 
ity of  any  of  such  patente,  in  whole  or  in  part. 
A  final  judgment  in  such  action  adverse  to  a 
claim  of  a  patent  from  which  no  appeal  or 
other  review  has  been  or  can  be  taken  or  had. 
shall  constitute  cancellation  of  the  claim 
from  the  patent,  and  notice  thereof  shall  be 
endorsed  on  copies  of  the  patent  thereafter 
distributed  by  the  Office. 

"(b)  Such  svUt  may  be  Instituted  against 
the  party  In  Interest  as  shown  by  the  records 
of  the  Office,  but  any  party  In  Interest  may 
become  a  party  to  the  action.  If  venue  or 
jurisdiction  may  not  be  otherwise  had  in  a 
court  of  the  United  Stetes,  the  United  Stetes 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
-shall  have  jurisdiction.  The  process  of  such 
district  court  for  such  purpose  shall  nm 
throughout  the  United  States  and  otherwise 
as  provided  by  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure  or  any  Federal  stetute. 
"9  292.  False  marking 

"(a)  Whoever,  without  the  consent  of  the 
patentee,  knowingly  and  willfully  marks 
upon,  or  affixes  to,  or  uses  in  advertising  In 
connection  with  anything  made,  used,  or 
sold  by  him,  the  name  or  any  imitetlon  of 
the  name  of  the  patentee,  the  patent  num- 
ber, or  the  word  'patent',  'patentee',  or  the 
like,  with  the  Intent  of  counterfeiting  or 
Imitating  the  mark  of  the  patentee,  or  of  de- 
ceiving the  public  and  Inducing  them  to  be- 
lieve that  the  thing  was  made  or  sold 
by  OT  with  the  consent  of  the  patentee; 
or 

"Whoever  knowingly  and  willfully  marks 
upon,  or  affixes  to,  or  uses  In  advertising  In 
connection  with  any  unpatented  article,  the 
word  'patent'  or  any  word  or  number  Im- 
porting that  the  same  is  patented;  or 

"Whoever,  knowing  no  application  for  pat- 
ent has  been  made,  or  if  made,  Is  not  pend- 
ing, willfully  marks  upon,  or  affixes  to,  or 
usee  in  advertising  in  connection  with  any 
article,  the  words  'patent  applied  for',  'patent 
pending',  or  any  word  importing  that  an  ap- 
plication for  patent  has  been  made — 

"Shall  be  liable  for  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
more  than  »S00  for  every  such  violation. 
Kach  article  so  marked  shall  furnish  the  basis 
for  finding  a  separate  violation. 

"(b)  Any  person  may  sue  for  the  penalty. 
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in  which  event  one-half  ahall  go  to  the  per- 
aon  suing  and  tbe  other  to  the  use  of  the 
United  Statea. 

"9  293.  Nonresident  patentee;  service  and 
notice 
"Every  patentee  not  residing  in  the  United 
Stetes  may  file  in  the  Office  a  written  desig- 
nation stating  the  name  and  address  of  a 
person  residing  within  the  United  Stetes  on 
whom  may  be  served  process  or  notice  of 
proceedings  affecting  the  patent  or  any 
rlghte  thereunder.  If  the  person  designated 
cannot  be  found  at  the  address  given  In  the 
last  designation,  or  If  no  person  has  been 
designated,  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  have  Juris- 
diction and  summons  shall  be  served  by  pub- 
Ucatlon  or  otherwise  as  the  coturt  directe. 
The  court  shall  have  the  same  jurisdiction 
to  take  any  action  respecting  the  patent  or 
any  rlghte  thereunder  that  it  would  have  if 
the  patentee  were  personally  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  court. 

"1 294.  Voluntary  arbitration 

"(a)  The  partleB  to  an  existing  dispute  as 
to  patent  validity  or  Infringement  may,  after 
such  dispute  has  arisen,  agree  In  writing  to 
settle  such  dispute  by  arbitration,  and  such 
agreement  shall  be  valid.  Irrevocable,  and 
enforceable,  except  for  any  grounds  as  exist 
at  law  or  m  eqtilty  for  revocation  of  any 
contract. 

"(b)  Arbitration  of  such  disputes,  awards 
by  arbitrators  and  confirmation  of  awards 
shall  be  governed  by  title  9,  United  Stetes 
Code,  to  the  extent  such  title  Is  not  incon- 
sistent with  this  section.  In  any  such  arbi- 
tration proceeding,  the  defenses  provided  for 
tmder  section  282  of  this  title  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  the  arbitrator. 

"(c)  Within  two  months  after  the  award 
is  rendered,  the  patentee  shall  give  notice 
thereof  in  writing  to  the  Commissioner  and 
to  the  clerk  of  the  district  court  of  the  United 
Btates  for  the  district  and  division  embrac- 
ing the  place  where  the  arbitration  proceed- 
ing was  conducted.  There  shall  be  a  separate 
notice  prepared  for  each  patent  Involved  In 
such  proceeding.  Such  notice  shall  set  forth 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  parties,  the 
name  of  the  Inventor,  and  the  name  of  the 
patent  owner,  shall  designate  the  number  of 
the  patent,  shall  oonteln  a  copy  of  the  award, 
and  shall  contain  a  copy  of  all  submibsions 
to  the  arbitrator  concerning  the  validity  of 
the  patent.  The  Commissioner  shall,  upon 
receipt  of  such  notice,  enter  the  same  in 
tbe  record  of  the  prosecution  of  such  patent. 

"(d)  Any  party  to  the  arbitration  proceed, 
tng  may  designate  those  portions  of  an  award 
or  submission  conteined  in  the  notice  re- 
quired tmder  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
that  he  deems  to  relate  to  a  trade  secret  or 
other  confidential  research,  develc^ment,  or 
commercial  Information  belonging  to  and 
of  substantial  value  to  him.  Upon  a  verified 
showing  of  good  cause,  such  designated  in- 
formation shall  be  kept  separate  from  the 
file  of  the  patent,  and  made  available  only 
to  government  agencies  on  written  request. 

"(e)  Failure  to  give  the  required  notice 
shall  render  ftermanently  unenforceable  such 
award  and  the  patent  to  which  such  notice 
applies.  Tbe  Commissioner  may,  however, 
on  a  verified  showing  that  failure  to  give  the 
required  notice  within  tbe  time  prescribed  by 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  was  due  to 
Inadvertence,  accident,  or  misteke,  permit 
the  filing  of  the  notice  after  such  prescribed 
time  has  expired. 
"9  295.  Challenge  to  validity  by  assignor 

"(a)  An  assignor  of  a  patent  may  at  any 
time  assert  the  invalidity  of  the  patent.  In 
whole  at  in  part,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

"(b)  Subject  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion, an  assignor  may  assert  the  invalidity  of 
the  patent  in  the  course  of  litigation  against 
the  assignee,  only  if  the  assignor  also  offers 


to  rescind  the  saslgnment  agreement.  If  the 
assignee  then  decte  to  rescind,  the  assignor 
■tMll  pay  the  eartgnee  an  amount  aet  by  the 
coort.  In  aecordanoe  with  the  prlnolplee  o( 
eqolty.  cqutvalent  to  the  value  of  the  caa- 
slderatlon  ptUd  by  the  assignee  to  the  as- 
signor for  tbe  assignment  of  the  patent,  lees 
reasonable  compensation  to  tbe  assignor  for 
the  patent  right  that  the  assignee  enjoyed 
during  the  period  that  the  agreement  was  In 
force. 

"(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  an  assignment  by  an  employee  to 
bis  employer  only  If  the  consideration  for 
the  assignment  Is  not  part  of  the  regular  sal- 
ary or  compensation  of  the  employee,  nor 
anything  to  which  he  would  have  been  le- 
gally entitled  even  if  he  had  not  made  the 
invention  or  assignment,  and  the  assignment 
is  otherwise  negotiated  in  good  faith  and  at 
arm's  length. 
"9  290.  Challenge  to  validity  by  licensee 

"(a)  Any  licensee  may  at  any  time  except 
after  his  arbitration  with  the  patent  owner 
and  a  holding  of  validity  of  the  patent  pur- 
suant to  section  294  of  this  title  assert  the 
Invalidity  of  a  patent  In  whole  or  In  part, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(b)(1)  The  licensee  may  assert  the  In- 
validity of  the  patent.  In  whole  or  in  part,  in 
a.uy  action  to  which  he  Is  a  party  or  by  send- 
ing a  written  notice  to  the  patentee  pursu- 
ant to  this  paragraph.  Such  notice  shall 
specify  with  particularity  the  grounds  for 
invalidity  then  known  to  the  licensee,  and 
conteln  a  stetement  that  the  licensee  be- 
lieves for  such  reasons  he  Is  not  obliged  to 
pay  royalty  to  the  patentee  under  the  li- 
cense, or  otherwise  perform  thereunder. 

"(2)  Upon  service  of  such  notice  the  li- 
censee may — 

"(A)  suspend  payment  of  royalty  to  the 
patentee,  or  any  other  performance  to  which 
the  patentee  is  legally  entitled  under  the 
license;  or 

"(B)  bring  a  declaratory  Judgment  (pur- 
suant to  title  28,  United  Stetes  Code,  ch^ter 
151)  against  the  patentee,  to  secure  a  dec- 
laration that  the  patent  Is  Invalid;  or 

••(C)  both. 

"(3)(A)  The  patentee  may,  within  sixty 
days  of  his  receipt  of  such  written  notice,  or 
of  the  assertion  by  the  licensee  of  invalidity 
In  litigation,  elect  to  terminate  the  license. 
The  patentee  may  not  thereafter  terminate 
the  license  except  on  grounds  other  than  the 
action  of  the  licensee  taken  pursuant  to 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection. 

"(B)  If  the  patentee  electe  so  to  terminate, 
then  after  the  date  of  termination  the  li- 
censee shall  not  be  liable  to  the  patentee, 
under  the  license,  and  the  licensee  shall  be 
liable  to  the  patentee,  if  at  all,  only  for  in- 
fringement of  the  patent,  pursttant  to  this 
part  of  the  title. 

"(C)  If  the  patentee  does  not  elect  so  to 
terminate,  then  he  may  bring  or  malnteln 
a  civil  actios  or  counterclaim  to  enforce  such 
license,  in  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion. Invalidity  of  the  patent  shall  constitute 
a  defense  in  such  action. 

"(c)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection  and  subsection  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  licensee  shall  be  liable  to  the 
patentee  for  any  royalty,  or  other  perform- 
ance to  which  the  patentee  is  legally  entitled 
under  the  license,  due  irrior  to  assertion  of 
invalidity  or  service  of  notice,  as  specified 
in  subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  section,  and  he 
shall  be  so  liable,  whether  or  not  the  patent 
Is  held  Invalid  in  an  action  referred  to  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(2)  (A)  If  the  patentee  does  not  elect  to 
terminate,  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  (3)  (A) 
rf  this  section,  then  the  licensee  shall  be 
liable,  subject  to  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section, to  the  patentee  for  any  royalty,  or 
other  performance  to  which  the  patentee  Is 
legally  entitled  under  the  license,  due  after 
assertion  of  Invalidity  or  service  of  notice. 


as  8i>ecifled  In  subsection  (b)  (1)  of  this  sec- 
tion, only  If  Judgment  is  entered  therefor 
•gainst  the  licensee  In  favor  of  the  patentee. 
In  an  action  or  counterclaim  brought  to  en- 
force the  patent,  referred  to  in  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section. 

"(B)  The  court  before  which  the  matter 
is  pending  may,  in  appropriate  circumstances 
and  In  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
equity,  require  the  licensee  to  pay  royalties 
In  escrow  daring  the  pendency  of  the  action. 

"(3)  (A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B)  of 
this  paragraph,  the  licensee  shall  not-  be 
obliged  to  pay  the  patentee,  pursuant  to  this 
subsection — 

"(1)  any  funount  the  liability  for  payment 
of  which  Is  created  or  accelerated  by  the 
conduct  of  the  licensee,  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  «r  the  termination 
by  the  patentee  of  the  license,  nor 

"(11)  any  other  amount  that  the  coiut  be- 
fore which  the  matter  Is  pending  finds  has 
the  necessary  effect  or  was  intended  to  have 
the  effect  of  discouraging  the  licensee  from 
challenging  the  validity  of  the  patent. 

"(B)  To  effectuate  the  purposes  of  sub- 
dlvlsloto  (11)  of  this  subparagraph,  the  court 
before  which  the  matter  Is  pending  may 
equitably  prorate  any  paid  or  unpaid  royalty. 

"(d)  If  the  patent  Is  held  Invalid  In  any 
action  referred  to  In  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  the  patentee  shall  not  be  liable  to 
restore  royalties  to  the  licensee,  tuiless  there 
has  been  a  falltu-e  to  comply  with  the 
duties  Imposed  by  section  115(a)  of  this  title. 
Nothing  contained  In  this  paragraph  shall 
immunize  the  patentee  from  llabUlty  for 
fraud  or  other  unlawful  conduct,  pursuant 
to  any  other  provisions  of  law. 

"(e)  If  any  license  Is  terminated  with  re- 
spect to  fewer  than  all  of  the  patente  or 
claims  within  the  scope  of  the  agreement, 
and  the  agreement  itself  does  not  provide 
for  (or  the  parties  thereto  are  unable,  within 
such  time  as  the  court  before  which  the 
matter  Is  pending  may  determine  to  be  rea- 
sonable, to  agree  upon)  the  royaJty  to  be 
paid  for  a  license  under  the  remaining  pat- 
ente or  claims,  the  covirt  shall  determine  a 
reasonable  royalty  therefor.  Thereafter,  the 
license  shall  continue  In  fcrce  at  such  roy- 
alty. 

"9  297.  Removal  In  validity  challenge  cases 
"Any  civil  action  pending  In  stete  court. 
In  which  a  party  asserte  the  invalidity  of 
a  patent  and  to  which  the  provlsons  of  sec- 
tion 295  or  298  of  this  chapter  apply,  may 
be  removed  by  any  party  to  the  dlsrtrlct 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district 
and  division  embracing  the  place  at  which 
such  action  is  pending. 

"Chapter  30.— NONPREEMPTiON 
"Sec. 

"301.  Noupreemptlou. 

"9  301.  Nonpreemptlon 

"(a)  Thla  utle  shall  not  be  construed  to 
preempt  rlghte  or  obligations  arising  by  op- 
eration of  state  law  concerning  trade  secrets. 

"(b)  Nothing  In  subsection  (a)  shall  au- 
thorize any  stete  to  grant  any  person  the 
right  to  limit  the  full  and  free  use  by  the 
pnbHc  of  Ideas  In  the  public  domain  or  In 
general  circulation. 

•PART  IV.— PATENT  COOPERATiON 
TREATY 

'Chapter  35.— DEFINITIONS 
"Sec. 

"351.  Deflnitfons. 
••§  351.  Definitions 

"When  used  In  this  part  unless  the  co:i- 
text  otherwise  indicates — 

"(a)  The  term  'treaty*  means  the  Patent 
Cooperation  Treaty  done  at  Washington,  on 
June  19,  1970,  excluding  chapter  n  thereof. 

"(b)  The  term  "Regulations',  when  capi- 
talized, means  the  Regulations  under  the 
treaty   excluding   part   C   thereof,   done    at 
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Washington  on  the  same  date  as  the  treaty. 
The  term  Yegtilatlons',  when  not  capitalized, 
means  the  regulations  established  by  the 
Commissioner  under  this  title. 

"(c)  The  term  'International  application' 
means  an  application  filed  under  the  treaty. 

"(d)  Ttie  term  'international  application 
originating  In  the  United  States'  means  an 
International  application  filed  In  the  Office 
when  It  Is  acting  as  a  Receiving  Office  luider 
the  treaty,  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the 
United  States  has  been  designated  m  that 
International  application. 

"(e)  The  term  'International  application 
designating  the  United  States'  means  an  in- 
ternational application  specifying  the  United 
States  as  a  country  In  which  a  patent  is 
sought,  regardless  where  such  International 
application  Is  filed. 

"(f)  The  term  'Receiving  Office'  means  a 
national  patent  office  or  Intergovernmental 
organization  which  receives  and  processes 
International  applications  as  prescribed  by 
the  treaty  and  the  Regulations. 

"(g)  The  term  'International  Searching 
Authority'  means  a  national  patent  office  or 
intergovernmental  organization  as  appointed 
under  the  treaty  which  proceaaea  Interna- 
tional applications  as  prescribed  by  the  treaty 
and  the  Regulations. 

"(h)  The  term  'International  Bureau" 
means  the  International  Intergovernmental 
organization  which  is  recognised  as  the  co- 
ordinating body  under  the  treaty  and  the 
Regulations. 

"(1)  Terms  and  expreacticHis  not  defined  In 
this  part  are  to  be  taken  In  the  sense  Indi- 
cated by  the  treaty  and  the  Regulations. 

"Chapter  3«- INTERNATIONAL  STAGE 
"Sec. 

"361.  Receiving  Office. 
"362.  International  Searching  Authority. 
"363.  International    application   designating 

the  United  SUtes:  Effect. 
"364.  International  stage:  Prooadtire. 
"365.  Right  of  priority:  beneQt  of  the  filing 

date  of  a  prior  application. 
"366.  Withdrawn  International  implication. 
"367.  Actions  of  other  authorities:  Rsytsw. 
"368.  Secrecy  of  certain  inventions;  filing  In- 

tsmational    applications   In  foreign 

countries. 

"}  381.  Receiving  Office 

"(a)  The  Office  shall  act  a.s  a  Receiving  Of- 
fice for  International  applications  filed  by 
nationals  or  residents  of  th«  United  States. 
In  accordance  with  any  agreement  made  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  another  coun- 
try, the  Office  may  also  act  as  a  Receiving 
Office  for  International  applications  filed  by 
residents  or  nationals  of  such  country  who 
are  entitled  to  file  international  applications. 

"lb)  The  Office  shall  perform  all  acts  con- 
nected with  the  discharge  of  duties  required 
of  a  Receiving  Office,  Including  the  collection 
of  international  fees  and  their  transmittal  to 
the  Int«rnatlonal  Bureau. 

"(c)  International  applications  filed  in  the 
Office  shall  be  in  the  English  language. 

"(d)  The  basic  fee  portion  of  the  Interna- 
tional fee,  and  the  transmittal  and  search 
fees  prescribed  under  section  378(a)  of  this 
part,  may  be  paid  on  filing  of  an  Interna- 
tional application,  and  shall  be  paid  not  later 
than  one  month  from  the  date  of  receipt  of 
such  international  application.  Payment  of 
designation  fees  may  be  made  on  filing  and 
sliall  be  made  not  later  than  one  year  from 
the  priority  date  of  the  Intemallonal  ap- 
plication. 

"$  363.  International  Searching  Authority 

"The  Office  may  act  as  an  International 
Searching  Authority  with  respect  to  Inter- 
national applications  In  accordance  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  an  agreement  which 
may  be  concluded  with  ths  International 
Biuvau. 


"i  383.  International    application    designat- 
ing the  United  States:  Effect 

"An  International  application  designating 
the  United  States  shall  have  the  effect,  from 
Its  International  filing  date  under  article  11 
of  the  treaty,  of  a  national  application  for 
patent  regularly  filed  In  the  Office. 
"{384.  International  stage:  Procedure 

"(a)  International  applications  shall  be 
processed  by  the  Office  when  acting  as  a  Re- 
ceiving Office  or  International  Searching 
Authority,  or  both.  In  accordance  with  the 
applicable  provUilons  of  the  treaty,  the 
Regulations,  and  this  title. 

"(b)  An  applicant's  failure  to  act  within 
prescribed  time  limits  in  connecticm  with 
requlrementa  pertaining  to  a  pending  Inter- 
national application  may  be  excused  upon 
a  showing  satisfactory  to  the  Commlanloner 
of  unavoidable  delay,  to  the  extent  not  pre- 
cluded by  the  treaty  and  the  Regulations, 
and  provided  the  conditions  Imposed  by  the 
treaty  and  the  Regulations  regarding  the 
excuse  of  such  failure  to  act  are  complied 
with. 

"f  365.  Right  of  priority;  benefit  of  the  filing 
date  of  a  prior  application 

"(a)  In  accordance  with  the  conditions 
and  requirements  of  section  110  of  this  title, 
a  national  application  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  right  of  priority  based  on  a  prior  filtsd 
International  application  which  designated 
at  least  one  countrj-  other  than  the  United 
States. 

"(b)  In  accordance  with  the  conditions 
and  requirement  of  the  first  paragraph  of 
section  119  of  this  title  and  the  treaty  and 
the  Regulations,  an  International  applica- 
tion designating  the  United  SUtes  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  right  of  priority  based  on  a 
prior  foreign  application,  or  a  prior  Interna- 
tional application  designating  at  least  one 
country  other  than  the  United  States. 

"(c)  In  accordance  with  the  conditions 
and  reqiUrements  of  section  130  of  this  title, 
an  International  application  designating  the 
United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  filing  date  of  a  prior  tuitlonal  ap- 
plication or  a  prior  International  applica- 
tion designating  the  United  States,  and  a 
national  application  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  filing  date  of  a  prior  Interna- 
tional application  designating  the  United 
States.  If  any  claim  for  the  benefit  of  an 
earlier  filing  date  Is  based  on  a  prior  intenui- 
tlonal  application  which  designated  but  did 
not  originate  in  the  United  States,  the  Com- 
ml-ssloner  may  require  the  filing  in  the  Of- 
fice of  a  verified  copy  of  such  application  to- 
gether with  a  translation  thereof  Into  the 
English  language.  If  It  was  filed  In  another 
langxiage. 

"i  368.  Withdrawn  luteriukUonal  application 
"Subject  to  section  387  ot  this  part.  If  an 
International  application  designating  the 
United  States  Is  withdrawn  or  considered 
withdrawn  either  generally  or  as  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  under  the  conditions  of  the  treaty 
and  the  Regulations,  before  the  applicant 
has  complied  with  the  applicable  require- 
ments prescribed  by  section  371(c)  of  this 
part,  the  designation  of  the  United  SUtes 
shall  have  no  effect  and  shall  be  considered 
as  not  having  been  made.  However,  such 
International  application  may  serve  as  the 
basis  for  a  claim  of  priority  under  section  385 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  part.  If  it  designated  a 
country  other  than  the  United  SUtes. 

"i  387.  Actions  of  other  authorities:  Review 
"(a)  Where  a  Receiving  Office  other  than 
the  Office  has  refused  to  accord  an  interna- 
tional filing  date  to  an  International  appli- 
cation designating  the  United  SUtes  or 
where  It  has  held  such  application  to  be 
withdrawn  either  generally  or  as  to  Qe 
United  SUtes,  the  applicant  may  request 
review  of  the  matter  by  the  Commlsslonsr, 


on  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  and 
within  the  time  llmiu  specified  by  the  treaty 
and  the  Regulations.  Such  review  may  re- 
sult In  a  determination  that  such  applica- 
tion be  considered  as  pending  in  the  na- 
tional stage. 

"(b)  The  review  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  subject  to  the  same  require- 
ments and  conditions,  may  also  be  requested 
In  those  InsUnces  where  an  International 
application  designating  the  United  SUtes  is 
considered  withdrawn  due  to  finding  by  the 
International  Bureau  imder  article  12(3)  of 
the  treaty. 

"I  368.  Secrecy  of  cerUln  Inventions;  filing 
International  appllcatlonii  m  for- 
eign countries 

"(a I  International  applications  filed  in  the 
Office  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  17  of  this  title. 

"(b)  In  accordance  with  article  27(8 »  of 
the  treaty,  the  flimg  of  an  international  ap- 
plication in  a  country  other  than  the  United 
States  on  the  Invention  made  In  this  country 
shall  be  considered  to  constltuU  the  filing  of 
an  application  In  a  foreign  country  within 
the  meaning  of  chapter  17  of  this  title 
whether  cw  not  the  United  States  is  desig- 
nated In  that  International  application. 

"(c)  If  a  license  to  file  in  a  foreign  country 
Is  refused  or  If  an  International  application 
Is  ordered  to  be  kept  secret  and  a  permit 
refu.sed,  the  Office  when  acting  as  a  Receiv- 
ing Officer  or  InUrnatlonal  Searching  Au- 
thority, or  both,  may  not  disclose  the  con- 
tents of  such  application  to  anyone  not  au- 
thorized to  receive  such  disclosure. 

"Chapter  37.— NATIONAL  STAGE 

National  stage:  Conunencement. 

National  sUge :  Requirements  and  pro- 
cedure. 

Improper  applicant. 

Publication  of  Internationa*  applica- 
tion: Effect. 

Patent  Issued  on  International  i^ipli- 
oatlon:  Effect. 

Fees. 

"5  371.  National  stage:  Commencement 

"(a)  Receipt  from  the  International  Bu- 
reau of  copies  of  International  applications 
with  amendments  to  the  claims.  If  any,  and 
International  search  reporU  is  required  in 
the  case  of  all  international  applications  des- 
ignating the  United  SUtes.  except  those  filed 
In  the  Office. 

"(b)  Subject  to  subsection  (g)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  national  stage  shall  conunence  with 
ths  exphratlon  of  the  applicable  time  limit 
under  article  22  (1)  or  (2)  of  the  treaty,  at 
which  time  the  applicant  shall  have  compiled 
with  the  applicable  requirements  specified 
In  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

"(c)  The  applicant  shall  file  in  the  Office— 

"(1)  the  national  fee  prescribed  under  sec- 
tion 378(a)  (4)  of  this  part; 

"(2)  a  copy  of  the  International  applica- 
tion, unless  not  required  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  or  already  received  from 
the  International  Bureau,  and  a  verified 
translation  into  the  English  language  of  the 
InUrnatlonal  application,  If  It  was  filed  in 
another  language; 

"(3)  amendments.  If  any,  to  the  claims  in 
the  international  application,  made  under 
article  19  of  the  treaty,  unless  such  amend- 
menu  have  been  communicated  to  the  Of- 
fice by  the  International  Bureau,  and  a 
translation  into  the  English  language  if  s\ich 
amendments  were  made  in  another  language; 

"(d)  Failure  to  comply  with  any  of  the 
requlremenU  of  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  within  ttie 
time  limit  provided  by  article  23  (1)  or  (2) 
of  t^e  treaty  shall  result  in  abandonment  of 
the  International  application. 

"(e)  If  the  international  application  was 
signed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  asslgnss,  or 


"Sec. 
"371. 
"372. 

"873. 
"874. 

"376. 

"378. 
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other  successor  In  tlUe.  the  Inventor  after 
having  been  furnished  the  aK>Ucation  may 
file  a  ratification  within  ooa  month  firom 
commencement  of  the  national  stage  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  If 
such  ratification  is  not  timely  filed,  ttoe  pro- 
cedure provided  by  section  111(d)  of  this 
title  shall  apply. 

"(f)  After  an  International  application  has 
entered  the  national  stage,  no  paUnt  may 
be  granted  or  refused  thereon  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  appUcablo  time  limit  under 
article  28  of  the  treaty,  except  with  the  ex- 
press consent  of  the  applicant.  The  appUcant 
may  present  amendmenU  to  the  ^)eclfica- 
tlon,  claims,  and  drawings  of  the  application 
after  the  national  stage  has  commenced. 

"(g)  At  the  express  request  of  the  appli- 
cant, the  national  stage  of  processing  may 
be  commenced  at  any  time  at  which  the  ap- 
pUcatlon  is  m  order  for  such  piuiKee  and 
the  applicable  requlremenU  of  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section  have  been  compiled  with- 
"{372.  National  sUge:  RequlremenU  and 
procedure 

"(a)  All  questions  of  substance  and,  with- 
in the  scope  of  the  requlremenU  of  Qie  treaty 
and  the  RegulaUons,  procedtire  In  an  InUr- 
natlonal application  designating  the  United 
SUtes  shall  be  determined  as  in  the  case  of 
national  applications  regularly  filed  in  the 
Office. 

"(b)  In  case  of  international  applications 
designating  but  not  originating  in,  the 
United  SUtes— 

"(1)  the  Commlsaloner  may  cause  to  be 
reexamined  questions  relating  to  tana,  and 
oontenU  of  the  application  In  accordance 
with  the  requlremenU  of  the  treaty  and  the 
Regulations; 

"(2)  the  Commissioner  may  cause  the 
question  of  unity  of  invention  to  be  reex- 
amined under  section  121  <rf  this  ttlle,  with- 
in the  scope  of  tihe  requlremenU  of  the  treaty 
•nd  the  Regulations. 

"(c)  Any  claim  not  searched  In  the  inter- 
national stage  In  view  of  a  holding,  found  to 
be  Justified  by  the  Commissioner  upon  re- 
view, that  the  intamatlonal  ^>pIlcatlon  did 
not  comply  with  the  requirement  for  unity  of 
Invention  under  the  treaty  and  the  ReguU- 
tlons,  shall  be  considered  canceled,  unless 
payment  of  a  special  fee  is  made  by  the  ap- 
plicant. Such  special  fee  shall  be  paid  with 
respect  to  each  claim  not  searched  in  the  In- 
ternational stage  and  shall  be  submltUd  not 
later  than  one  month  af  Ur  a  notice  was  sent 
to  the  applicant  Informing  him  that  the 
said  holding  was  deemed  to  be  Justified.  The 
payment  of  the  special  fee  shall  not  prevent 
the  Commissioner  from  requiring  that  the 
international  application  be  restricted  to  one 
of  the  Inventions  claimed  therein  under  sec- 
tion 121  of  this  title,  and  within  the  scope  of 
the  requlremenU  of  the  treaty  and  the  Regu- 
lations. 
"{  373.  Improper  applicant 

"An  InUrnatlonal  application  designating 
the  United  SUUs  shall  not  be  accepUd  by  the 
Office  for  the  national  sUge  if  It  was  filed 
by  anyone  not  qualified  under  chapUr  11  of 
this  title  to  be  an  applicant  f<x'  the  purpose 
of  filing  a  national  application  in  the  United 
SUtes.  Such  international  applications  shall 
not  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  benefit  of  an 
earlier  filing  daU  under  section  120  of  this 
title  in  a  subsequently  filed  ai^llcatlon,  but 
may  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  claim  of  the 
right  of  priority  under  section  119  of  this 
title.  If  the  UnlUd  States  was  not  the  sole 
country  designated  in  such  International  ap- 
plication. 

"{374.  Publication  of  international  applica- 
tion: Effect 
"The  publication  under  the  treaty  of  an 
international  application  designating  the 
United  SUtes  shall  have  the  same  effect 
under  this  title  ai  a  published  national  ap- 
plication. 


"{  375.  Patent  issued  on  International  appli- 
cation: Effect 

"(a)  A  patent  may  be  Issued  by  the  Com- 
missioner based  on  an  international  applica- 
tion designating  the  United  SUtes,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
Such  patent  shall  have  the  force  and  effect 
of  a  patent  issued  on  a  national  application 
filed  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  11  of 
this  title. 

"(b)  Where  due  to  an  incorrect  translation 
the  scope  of  a  patent  granted  on  an  interna- 
tional application  designating  the  United 
SUtes,  which  was  not  originally  filed  in  the 
English  language,  exceeds  the  scope  of  the 
international  application  in  iU  original  lan- 
guage, a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  may 
retroactively  limit  the  scope  of  the  patent,  by 
declaring  It  unenforceable  to  the  extent  that 
it  exceeds  the  scope  of  the  international  ap- 
plication in  Ite  original  language. 

"§  378.  Fees 

"(a)  The  required  payment  of  the  Inter- 
national fee,  which  amount  is  specified  In  the 
Regulations,  shall  be  paid  In  United  States 
currency.  The  Office  may  also  charge  the  fol- 
lowing fees: 

"(1)  A  transmltUl  fee  (see  section  361 
(d)): 

"(2)  A  search  fee  (see  section  381(d)); 

"(3)  A  supplemenUl  search  fee  (to  be  paid 
when  required) ; 

"(4)  A  national  fee  (see  section  371(c) ); 

"(6)  A  special  fee  (to  be  paid  when  re- 
quired; see  section  372(c) ); 

"(8)  Such  other  fees  as  established  by  the 
Commissioner. 

"(b)  Amoimte  of  fees  specified  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  and  the  time  of  their 
payment,  with  the  exception  of  the  interna- 
tional fee,  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
missioner In  accordance  with  section  41(a) 
of  this  title.  He  may  refund  any  sum  paid  by 
mistake  or  in  excess  of  the  fees  so  specified, 
or  If  required  under  the  treaty  and  the  Regu- 
lations. The  Commissioner  may  also  refund 
any  part  of  the  search  fee,  where  he  deter- 
mines such  refund  to  be  warranted.". 

TRANSmONAL  AND  StTPPLEMENTABT  PROVISIONS 

Sec.   2.   Section   1542   of  title  28,  United 
SUtes  Code,  Judicial  Code  and  Judiciary,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"S  1542.  Patent  and  Trademark  Office 
decisions 

"The  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  appeals  from  deci- 
sions of  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  as 
to  patent  applications  and  patents  as  pro- 
vided In  chapter  13  of  title  35,  United  States 
Code,  and  trademark  applications  and  pro- 
ceedings as  provided  In  section  1071  of  title 
15,  United  States  Code.". 

Sec.  3.  If  any  provision  of  title  35,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  this  Act,  or  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act,  is  declared  un- 
constitutional or  is  held  invalid,  the  validity 
of  the  remaining  provisions  shall  not  be 
affected. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  This  Act  shall  Uke  effect  on  the 
day  one  year  after  enactment. 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  hereafter 
in  this  section,  it  shall  apply: 

(1)  to  all  applications  filed  in  the  Office 
and  all  International  applications  either  orig- 
inating in  the  United  SUtes  or  designating 
the  United  States,  or  both,  filed  on  or  after 
such  effective  date,  whether  or  not  such  ap- 
plications are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  an 
earlier  filing  date; 

(2)  to  all  applications  as  the  Commissioner 
by  reg^ulation  may  prescribe,  that  are  on  file 
In  the  Office  on  or  after  such  effective  date, 
whether  or  not  such  applications  are  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  an  earlier  fiUng  date,  unless 
there  has  been  a  notice  of  allowance  pursuant 
to  section  ISl,  title  36,  United  SUtes  Code, 
on  such  application  prior  to  such  date;  and 

(3)  to  patents  issued  on  or  a^'ter  the  effec- 


tive date  or  on  applications  within  the  scope 
of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

(c)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  hereafter 
In  this  sectlcm,  the  provisions  of  title  35, 
United  SUtes  Code,  in  effect  immediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  shall 
govern: 

(1)  all  patents  issued  before  such  effective 
date; 

(2)  all  applications,  except  as  the  Commis- 
sioner by  regulation  nuty  prescribe,  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  (2)  of  this  section,  on  file 
in  the  Office  before  and  still  {tending  on  such 
effective  date,  in  respect  to  which,  on  or  be- 
fore such  effective  date,  there  has  been  a 
notice  of  allowance,  pursuant  to  section  151, 
title  35,  United  SUtes  Code;  and 

(3)  patente  Issued  on  applications  within 
the  scope  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

(d)  The  following  provisions  of  title  35,  as 
amended  by  this  Act,  shall  apply  to  all  un- 
expired patenU,  whether  issued  or  applied 
tac  before  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act: 

(1)  sections  136,  138,  252,  253,  254,  255,  and 
256  of  part  n,  and 

(2)  part  m. 

(e)(1)  In  section  41(b)(1)  of  tlUe  35, 
United  SUtes  Code,  as  amended  by  this  Act, 
the  requirement  for  an  overall  recovery  of 
approximately  50  per  centum  of  the  ooete  of 
(qwratlon  shall  come  into  force  In  stages  with 
approximately  40,  45  and  60  per  centum  re- 
covery levels  being  achieved  by  the  seventh, 
tenth,  and  thirteenth  full  fiscal  years,  respec- 
tively, following  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Section  139  of  title  35,  United  SUtes 
Code,  as  amended  by  this  Act.  shall  apply  to, 
and  only  to,  all  settlement  agreemente  made 
on  or  after  the  effective  date  c^  this  Act. 

(3)  Section  251  of  title  35,  United  SUtes 
Code,  as  amended  by  this  Act,  shall  apply  to. 
and  only  to,  applications  for  reissue  filed 
after  the  effective  date,  but  the  conditions 
for  patenUblllty  shall  be  determined  under 
the  law  applicable  to  the  original  patent. 

(f )  Examlners-in-Chief  tn  office  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act  shall  continue  in 
office  under  and  In  accordance  with  their 
then  existing  appolntmente. 

(g)  No  application,  in  respect  to  which,  on 
or  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  there 
has  been  notice  of  allowance  piu'suant  to 
section  151  of  title  36,  United  SUtes  Code, 
shall  be  held  Incomplete,  and  no  patent  is- 
sued on  such  application  shall  be  held  in- 
valid, because  availability  to  ttie  public  of  a 
deposit  of  a  microMganism  recited  therein 
was  conditioned  upon  issuance  of  a  United 
SUtes  patent  reciting  a  deposit  ot  said  micro- 
organism. 

(h)  The  amendment  of  title  35,  United 
SUtes  Code,  by  tills  Act,  shall  not  affect  any 
righU  or  liabilities  existing  under  title  35  in 
effect  immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act. 

(I)  The  Commissioner  may  exercise  any 
rulemaking  power  conferred  upon  him  by 
this  Act,  upon  the  date  of  enactment  hereof : 
Provided,  however.  That  no  rule  promulgated 
luider  any  uewly  conferred  authority  shall 
become  effective  prior  to  the  effective  date 
hereof. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Board  of  Examlners-lu- 
Chlef  shall  perform  the  functions  performed 
by  a  Board  of  Patent  Interferences  in  Public- 
Law  593,  Eighty-second  Congress  (ch.  950,  66 
Stat.  792,  section  1),  and  when  performing 
said  functions  shall  constitute  a  Board  of 
Patent  Interferences. 

(b)  Nothing  in  title  35,  as  amended  by 
this  Act,  shall  affect  any  provision  of  the 
Atomic  &iergy  Act  of  1954  (August  30,  1954, 
ch.  1073,  63  SUt.  919)  as  amended  or  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act.  (Public 
Law  85-568,  July  29,  1958,  72  SUt.  426)  ex- 
cept that  the  functions  of  a  Board  of  Patent 
Interferences  specified  In  said  Acte  may  be 
performed  by  the  Board  of  Examiners-in-, 
Chief  as  specified  in  section  6  of  title  35,  as 
amended  by  this  Act. 
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refusing  to  disclose  any  Becwt  matter  except  sharply  divided  for  a  number  of  yeai* 

Sec.   13.  For  the  flmt  six  years  that  this  °£  ^®  J'*^'^*  ^*^'S.  During  this  Congress 

Act  Is  in  effect.  In  the  Interest  of  effective  "^®  members  of  the  subcommittee  have 

^ and  efficient  administration  of  the  Office,  the  niade  a  special  effort  to  finally  resolve 

41  of  title  35,  United  States  Coder  If  a  fee     Commlsaloner  may  call  upon  the  applicant  these  differences.  Such  an  undertaking 


Sec.  9.  Section  31  of  the  Trademarlc  Act  cf 
1946  (60  Stat.  427,  aa  amended;  15  U.S.C. 
1113)  1«  revised  to  read: 

"i  31.  Trademark  fees 

"Trademark  fees  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner  under  the  authority  of  section 


lit  connection  with  examination  of  a  trade- 
niarlc  application  Is  not  paid  within  such 
time  as  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner,  the 
application  shall  be  regarded  as  abandoned." 
Sec.  7.  In  the  second  sentence  of  section 
7(c)  of  the  Trademark  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat 


to  request  examination  of  any  application 
which  has  been  deferred  pursuant  to  chapter 
18  of  this  title.  Notice  shall  be  given  the 
applicant  of  the  fee  due  for  such  examina- 
tion and  a  time  of  not  less  than  one  month 
shall  be  allowed  for  pa>-ment.  If  the  fee  Is 


necessarily  means  that  there  must  be 
some  accommodation  of  contnwtlng 
viewpoints. 

I  have  cooperated  In  the  processing  of 
this  legislation,  and  voted  to  report  It.  It 


427,   as  amended;    15  U.S.C.   1057(c)),  "fee     »<>*  P»l<*  within  such  time,  the  application  IS.  however,  no  secret  that  certain  of  my 

-                                            '              shall  be  regarded  as  abandoned.  views  have  not  been  shared  by  a  majority 

Sec.  14.   (a)    The  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  the  subcommittee.  I  have  previously 

and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  Jointly  con-  expressed  concern  at  the  Incorporation 

duct  a  full  and  complete  study  and  investi-  in  the  patent  code  of  provisions  which 

tracts,  and  exUtlng  applicable  laws,  provide  Jf  ^^^"8  Of  upholding  a  patent.  There  have 

adequate  Incentive  to  Innovations  by,  and  "®®^  some  modifications  of  these  pro- 

adequaieiy  protect  the  interesu  of,  profes-  Visions,  and  I  hope  that  additional  Im- 

Bloual,  scientific  and  technical  personnel,  and  provements  will  be  made  in  the  further 

others  employed  by  private  corporations,  In  consideration  of  this  important  leglsla- 

connectlon   with    their   Inventions.    In   the  tion 

course  of  conducting  the  study  and  Investl-  t  ai?ain  pvnr«»«5.<!  mv  rpaivf  that  fV,o  „a 

gatlon,  the  Secretaries  shall  (I,  consult  with  n.iSSiorSfs'^ot  TutKS?fzS    tl 

Commissioner  of  Patents  to  make  his 
views  known  to  the  Congress.  The  sub- 


herein  provided"  Is  changed  to  "prescribed 
fee". 

Sec.  8.  In  section  7(e)  of  the  Trademark 
Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  427,  aa  amended;  15 
U.S.C.  1056(e)).  "fee  herein  provided"  is 
changed  to  "prescribed  fee". 

Sec.  9.  In  section  9(a)  of  the  Trademark 
Act  of  1946  (60  SUt.  427,  as  amended;  15 
CS.C.  1059(a)),  "The  additional  fee  herein 
prescribed"  Is  changed  to  "an  additional  pre- 
scribed fee". 

Sec  10.  In  section  12(a)  of  the  Trademark 
Act  of  1946  (60  SUt.  427,  aa  amended;  15 
U.S.C.  1062(a)),  "fee  provided  in  this 
chapter"  Is  changed  to  "prescribed  fee". 

Sec.  11.  (a)  There  shall  be  In  the  Depftrt- 
meut  of  Commerce,  In  addition  to  the  Aaatot- 
ant  Secretaries  now  provided  by  law,  one  ad- 
ditional Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
who  shall  be  know  a  as  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  Patents  and  Trade- 
marks who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

(b)  Section  5313  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  "(8)"  at  the 
end  of  Item  (12)   and  substituting  "(9)". 

(c)  Section  5316  of  title  5,  United  State.i 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  item  (48). 

Sec  12.  Section  41  of  the  Trademark  Act  of 
1946  (60  Stat.  427,  as  amended;  15  U.S.C. 
1123)  la  revised  to  read  as  fdUows: 

"J  41.  Trademark  Proceedings  in  the  Patent 
Office 


appropriate  professional  societies,  business 
orgaulzatlon.'i  and  labor  organizations;  and 
(2)  coordinate  Information  and  recommenda- 
tions with  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the     Ject  matter  of  this  legislation  is  highly 


Federal  Government.  The  Secretaries  are  au 
thorlzed  to  obtain  the  services  of  private 
research  ln.stltutlons  and  such  other  persons 
by  contract  or  other  arrangement  as  they 
determine  to  be  necessary  In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

(b)  The  study  and  Investigation  described 
in  subsection  (a)  shall  Include  at  least  an 
analysis  of: 

(1)  existing  employer -employee  relation- 
ships with  respect  to  employes  Inventions; 

(2)  provisions  in  employment  contracts  or 
side  agreements  reserving  or  controlling  pat- 
ent rights  of  inventions  and  processes  devel- 
oped by  an  employee; 

(3)  provisions  In  employment  contracts 
restricting  an  employee's  post  employment 


technical.  The  Congress  In  adopting  a 
new  patent  code  should  have  the  counsel 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
although  finally  codified  in  1952,  the 
basic  structure  of  the  patent  system  has 
remained  unchanged  since  1836.  Enact- 
ment of  S.  2255  will  culminate  8  years  of 
work  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Patents, 
Trademarks,  and  Copyrights  seeking  to 
reconcile  widely  disparate  views  by  the 
subcommittee  members  on  the  appropri- 
ate scope  and  provisions  of  a  patent  re- 
form bill. 

Senator  Johk  L.  McClellaw,  chairman 


d'rlgrtlJrr^ro'n^rnt'rh^::   ree°r;;p='"''*  *'^"^'""'*"*  ***'•'*""*»  "^  ?i"irii^?°"^"^^;.^^^^°'^^^'»«i 


and 

for  the  conduct  of  proceedings  In  the  Patent 

Office  under  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  may  establish  rules 
for  taking  affidavits  and  depositions  required 
in  trademark  ca^-es  In  the  Patent  Office.  Any 
officer  authOTlzed  by  law  to  take  depositions 
to  be  used  In  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 
or  of  the  State  where  he  resides,  may  take 
such  affidavits  and  depositions. 

"(C)  The  clerk  of  any  United  States  court 
for  the  district  wherein  testimony  is  to  be 
taken  for  use  in  any  contested  trademark 
case  in  the  Patent  Office,  shall  upon  the  ap- 
pUcatlon  of  any  party  thereto.  lss\ie  a  sub- 
pena  for  any  witness  residing  or  being  within 
such  district,  commanding  him  to  appear  and 
testify  before  an  officer  in  siich  dUtrlct  au- 
thorized to  take  depositions  and  affidavits,  at 
the  time  and  place  stated  In  the  subpena. 
The  provisions  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  ClvU 
Procedure  relating  to  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses and  to  the  production  of  documents 
and  things  shall  apply  to  contested  trade- 
mark eases  in  the  Patent  Office. 

"(d)  Every  witness  subpenaed  and  In  at- 
tendance shall  be  allowed  the  fees  and  travel- 
ing expenses  allowed  to  witnesses  attending 
the  United  States  district  courts. 

"(>)  A  judge  of  a  court  whose  clerk  Issued 
a  subpena  may  enforce  obedience  to  the 
process  or  punish  disobedience  as  In  other 
like  cases,  on  proof  that  a  witness,  served 
with  such  subpena.  neglected  or  refused  to 
appear  or  to  testify.  No  witness  shaU  be 
deemed  guUty  of  conten4>t  for  disobeying 
such  subpena  unless  his  fees  and  traveling 
expenses  In  going  to.  and  returning  from, 
and  one  days  attendance  at  the  place  of 
examination,  are  paid  or  tendered  him  at  th* 
time  of  the  service  of  the  subpena;  nor  for 


I  employee; 

(4)  payment  or  compensation  of  employ- 
ees for  the  rights  to  their  inventions; 

(5)  the  laws  of  the  United  SUtes,  of  the 
several  States  and  of  other  countries  con- 
cerning the  subject; 

(6)  the  Incentive  to  Innovate; 

(7)  the  disclosure  and  patenting  of  inven- 
tions; and 

(8)  the  utilization  of  Inventions. 

(c)  The  Secretaries  shaU,  within  18  months 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  submit  to 
the  Congress  their  report  of  the  results  of 
such  study,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  they  sbaU  deem 
appropriate. 

Stc  15.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  section 
3282  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  any 
offense  proscribed  by  sections  371  or  1001  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  any 
proceeding  arising  pursuant  to  provisions  of 
title  35,  United  States  Code,  shaU  not  be 
deemed  completed  before  the  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office  Issues  the  patent  to  which 
the  conduct  relates,  or  otherwise  terminates 
the  proceeding  related  thereto. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  3282  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  a 
prosecution  for  any  offense  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  of  thU  secUon  may  be  com- 
menced two  years  after  discovery  of  the 
offense  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  but  In  no 
case  shall  this  provision  extend  the  period 
of  limitations  provided  by  such  section  3282 
by  more  than  ffve  additional  years. 

Skc.  16.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  "The 
Patent  Act  of  1975". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee    on    Patents    has    been 


for  his  patience,  fortitude,  and  the  final 
product. 

Although  S.  2255  Is  a  comprcsnlse  bill 
and  does  not  contain  every  provision  ad- 
vocated by  each  of  Its  coeponsors,  as  a 
whole  It  accomplishes  In  a  sound  way  a 
badly  needed  reform  of  the  patent  sys- 
tem. Patent  reform  Is  urgently  needed 
and  enactment  of  S.  2255  should  signifi- 
cantly Improve  our  system  for  issuing 
patents.  -» 

NKED    roX    miTOKM 

The  case  for  reform  begins  with  the 
calendar.  Any  system  designed  In  and 
imchanged  since  1836  ought  to  be  re- 
viewed and  modernized  to  meet  the  eco- 
nomic and  technological  conditions  of 
1975. 

In  1836.  issued  patents  numbered  In 
the  hundreds  and  Inventions  came 
chiefly  from  the  Ell  Whltneys.  Thomas 
Edisons,  Robert  Pultons,  Alexander 
Graham  Bells,  and  other  individuals.  To- 
day, the  Patent  OflBce  receives  more  than 
100,000  patent  applications  and  grants 
more  than  70,000  patents  annually.  Of 
all  American-owned  patents,  20  percent 
are  owned  by  Individuals  and  80  percent 
are  corporate  owned.  Just  20  years  ago, 
individuals  obtained  almost  50  percent  of 
Issued  patents.  Today,  the  Portime  top 
200  companies  own  52  percent  of  U.S. 
patents. 

Of  the  70,000  patents  issued  each  year, 
fully  25  percent  go  to  foreign-based 
corporations.  In  1974.  the  following  com- 
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.-c  r>Kf  oin«l  fhP  larirefit  number  of     o'  »  patent  on  almost  anything.— M.  Shapiro,  "mischievous  to  the  State,  by  ralstag  of 

panics  «*^f^^™*'^i^^-?.      "^^  °^     ine    Supreme    Court    and    Administrative  the  prices  of  commodities  at  home,  or 

patents  fi om  tne  patem  umce.                  Agwides  188  (19«8) .                            f  hurt  of  trade,  or  generaUy  inconvenient." 

^                ^^^StMn4       Against  tWs  background,  it  is  not  dif-  K  properly  designed  and  administered 

"IX^Hectric'                 ^"^     J.  w    flcSTu^S^SrSiy  the  patent  sys-  our  patent  system  win  ccwutribute  toward 

S^Sh^S^  i:::::::::::::::::     el?    Sis  g™erally  hew  ii  dlsrSite.  Por-  attainment  of  its  conrtitutional  objec- 

S^nena  Motors.,- - B82    mer  Supreme  Court  Justice  Abe  Portas  tive.  K  .improperly  designed  or  admln- 

f2iS                  J    W«    cautioned-  istered.  it  wlU  both  thwart  the  progress 

A.T.  &"t . 628        Most  judges,  rightly  or  wrongly,  are  in-  of  usrful  arts  and  result  in  a  prollf era- 

Pof/.nU  are  issued  in  a  secret  ex  parte    cimed  to  think  that  a  strong,  well-financed  tion  of  unjustified  Oovemment-approyed 

Patents  a" -f  "f/^  "J  *  f^^^                   applicant  has  a  pretty  good  chance  of  get-  monopolies— for  noninventions— costing 

proceeding  ^It^e"*^  .P"^"SP»^<'*P^^^^      tmg  at  least  some  JaSsnt  claims  aUowed  consumers  billions  of  dollars  in  over- 

or  adequate  infonnaUon.  Frauds  and  in-     ^^^^^ere  along  the  line,  and  they  don't  charges. 

equitable  conduct  beforethe  Office  have  j^  confidence  in  the  process  or  re-  ^  administration  eumovz 
dramatically  increased.  The  level  of  dls-  gj^^  ,0^  the  result.— Portas,  "The  Patent  administration  sxjppokt 
closure  is  extraordinarily  low.  The  Pat-  system  in  Distress;'  14  idea  571.  576  (1870).  The  patent  reform  effort  received  im- 
ent  Office's  ability  for  making  searches  tvnical  comments  from  the  Fed-  Portant  assistance  from  President  Nixon's 
for  previous  patents  and  prior  art  is  in-  erS  ?u5iS^toc°^  t^  sSeSfnVSy  JfJ.M^'nlir^.^t'r.WnT^Sl-S^'SSi' 
adequate  or  nonexistent;  and  the  Office  T„rt-i  «J^  w  i^rd-  *^^^  *^®  admmlstration  bill— S.  2504. 
stTPsses  Quantity  rather  than  quality.  JuoKe  w"***  »».  iioru.  ^  ^  ^  ^^  ,.  93d  Congiess— and  recommending  sweep- 
?STveragePatLt^fflce  action  Reives  ^'^A.^f^ronTh'^t  ^'&?er^?nt  h^  ^  ^rforms.  Significant  portions  of 
IKuH  hours  review,  and  the  average  rvlr\'^en"t^°.Vrju^ras?aI'n'c"i^s:i  S.  2504.  as  '^POfted  by  fee  Patente. 
patent  receives  a  total  of  about  15  hours  ^^  attntionai  war  between  the  patent  appu-  Trademarks  and  C(»?yzlght8  Subcwnmit- 
review.  The  Office  grants  patents  in  cant  and  the  patent  examiner  who  apparently  tee,  were  incorporated  in  the  patent  bill 
about  70  percent  of  the  cases,  contrasted  got  paid  on  the  piece  work  for  how  many  introduced  by  Chairman  McClsllan 
with  Germany  and  Japan  where  about  patents  they  could  put  out.— un«ed  states  v.  (s.  23)  during  this  Congress,  which,  after 
30  oercent  of  patent  applications  result  Chories  pflzer  &  Co.,  inc..  civil  No.  *fJ}-^^  many  hours  of  subcommittee  woi*,  was 
inufe  iSuanceS^a  pa^t.  (^-  ^^-JP^"^  «*p*;  «'  '»^'>  <*^*  ***^''y-  further  refined  and  rehitroduced  as  a 
The  result  of  these  1975  facts  of  life  «'"'»•  "^"^  damage  suit).  ^^^^  ^^  ^g  2255) ,  cosponsored  by  four 
on  a  system  basically  unchanged  since  Judge  Hubert  L.  Will  put  it  this  way:  monbers  of  the  subcommittee. 
1836  is  that  a  large  proportion  of  patents  The  whole  [patent  system]  is  geared  to  a  With  the  exception  of  tlie  preissuance 
are  being  granted  for  noninventions.  low  standard  of  conduct,  it  imposes  no  obu-  opposition  concept,  all  significant  con- 
Commerce  and  technology  are  being  gation  on  the  counsel  or  the  applicant  to  teu  c^Jts  of  the  administration  bin  are  con- 
needlessly  blocked;  and  monopoly  prices  the  Patent  Office  what  he  undoubtedly  knows  twined  in  S.  2255.  Many  of  the  admin- 
arebSrS  needlessly  exacted  from  con-  '^^J^^I^^J°r,TZc'^6i^T'm''kx^  isti^tion's  specific  reform  proposals  also 
sumers^  a  result,  tiie  patent  syst«n  'iZT,^^  S.  u^Jl?.^^.  are  included  in  the  bill 
has  fallen  into  disrepute,  distrusted  by  «™p«a-  «,  -atent  systjoc  Contrary  to  the  assertions  of  the  or- 
many  in  Uie  judiciary  and  tiie  public.  Foaposi:  of  patent  ststmc  ganized  patent  bar,  Mr.  President,  S.  2255 
President  Nixon  stated  in  his  1973  spe-  These  resulte  were  never  intended  by  ^g  supported  by  the  administration.  In  a 
cial  message  to  the  Congress:  our  founding  fathers.  Tlie  purpose  of  letter  dated  December  9, 1975,  the  admin- 
There  is  a  need  to  stem  the  erosion  of  con-  patents,  hi  the  words  of  the  Constitu-  istration  urged  the  Judiciary  Committee 
fldence  In  the  validity  of  issued  patents  tion,  Is  to  "promote  the  Progress  of—  "to  act  favorably  on  S.  2255  so  that  the 
raised  by  these  questions  and  the  possible  useful  Arts",  not  "the  creation  of  private  jo^g  pnxiess  of  patent  reform  is  not  fur- 
resvating  erosion  In  the  value  of  the  patent  fortunes  for  the  owners  of  patents."  Mo-  ther  delayed."  I  ask  unanimoi^  consent 
grant  Itself .                                                     tion  Pictvre  Patents  Co.  v.  Universal  that  the  full  text  of  that  letter  be  printed 

Mr   President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-     ^fO-  ^°'^*3  UA  602   611  (1917).  The  ^t  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 

sent  that  Uie  full  text  of  Uiat  message  be    Supreme  Court  elaborated  on  this  in  two  ^he  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,     cases:  pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thp  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-  Th«  patent  monopoly  was  not  designed  to  (g^  exhibit  2.) 
Dore  Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered.  »«="«»  *»  «»•  inventor  ms  natural  ri^t  to  ^  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Mr.  President. 
•^neTS't  U*"*  °  '  ^du^e'nt^to^rg  ^fo^  L^'Tow^  Commissioner  of  Pat^ts  C.  Marshall 
Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Mr.  President,  ^^d  where newaSd useful,  justlfled the  Dann  also  has  r^tered  his  support  for 
an  amazing  70  percent  of  U.S.  patents  special  mducement  of  a  limited  private  reformhig  the  patent  system.  In  a  July  3, 
litigated  in  appellate  courts  are  held  in-  monopoly.  Graham  v.  John  Deere  Co.,  383  1974,  letter  he  stated: 
valid,  whereas  in  Germany  and  Japan  U.s.  1,9  (1966).  Beform  and  improvement  of  the  American 
70  percent  of  litigated  patents  are  up-  since  Pewnocte  v.  Diatojrue,  a  Pet.  1  (7L.Ed.  patent  system  are  important,  needed,  and 
held  as  valid  This  high  rate  of  invalidity  327) ,  was  decided  m  1829.  this  court  has  con-  long  overdue.  Patent  reform  legislation  has 
•Tlatii  in  th^  nnltf«d  States  because  of  slstently  held  that  the  primary  purpose  of  been  pending  in  both  the  Senate  and  Hou.se 
edsts  »»^"^e  UmtM  bWWS  oecaus^  our  patent  Uws  is  not  the  creaUon  of  private  of  Representatives  since  1967.  The  House 
inadequate  Procedures  and  infbraation  ^^^P^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ..^  judiciary  committee  conducted  hearings  m 
and.  in  the  words  cf  the  Supreme  CO\rn.  ^^^4^  ^^  progress  of  science  and  useful  1967.  and  m  early  1968.  Since  that  time,  all 
because  of  "a  notorious  difference  be-  (^.^  "  (Constitution  Art  1.  1  8) .  arotion  Pic-  the  hearings  on  the  subject  of  patent  reform 
tween  the  standards  applied  by  the  Pat-  ^^^^  patents  Co.  v.  'i;ntt;er»al  Film  Mfg.  Co.,  have  been  in  the  Senate.  The  Senate  Sub- 
ent  Office  and  by  the  courts."  Graham  243  us  6O2  6II  (1917).  committee  on  Patents,  Trademarks  and  Copy- 
V  Deere  383X7  8  1  18  (1966).  Although  .  ,  ^  x,.  rights,  through  diligent  and  wide-ranging 
ii»c  +1,0^  1  r^^,>Lni  ftf  TT  R  nnt/.Tit<;  ftrp  Th©  COnstitutlonal  rationale  for  the  inquiry,  has  generated  five  volumes  of  hear- 
i^crJS!i  5„  SSf^oi  riurt  thTvW  Uie  limited  monopoly  rights  of  a  patent  was  Ings  thoroughly  exploring  the  issues  raised 
litigated  m  Peder^  court,  they  are  tne  !„<,„--  invention  As  early  as  1883.  the  by  the  various  patent  reform  buis  pr<qx«ed 
commercially  significant  patents  which  gXeSJS^  couiisele?  tl  date.  s.  2504  resulted  from  a  complete 
materiaUy  affect  prices.  Even  as  to  non-  ^"?"™®„^°"V^^°^f7;  .^^  ^.^^  ^.  review  and  analysis  of  this  seven-year  de- 
litigated  patents,  tiie  general  patent  "  T™  I^^^t  i^oL^^  f«r  eve^  bate-the  proposals  of  the  previous  Admin- 
counsel  to  a  number  of  major  corpora-  fS  >  iTv^  ^^  suc^  1^  teSi^rLoI^te  i«t~tion.  the  suggestions  and  draft  pro- 
tions  testified  tiiat  a  signifl«tnt  pix,por-  ^f/^f^eiusWe^^nvu'Ses  iS^SS^^^  ^^^Zi\Ser'it<S^^i^p^lnTJ.r:r^ 
tion  of  patents  are  wittlOUt  merit,  are  to  obstruct  than  to  sUmulate  tovention.  At-  i^ta^^^  in  the  C^S^ 
never  utilized,  and  would  not  stand  up  umtic  works  v.  Brady,  107  u.s.  192.  200  .^.j^^  Administration  supports  and  urges 
under  judicial  review.                                           (188S).  ^^^^  enactment  of  a  blU  to  the  form  of  S. 

Martin  M.  Shapiro,  a  professor  of  po-         _.         ^^^     EneUsh  oatent  svstem the    2504  [Committee  Prtot).  amended  as  todl- 

liUcal  science  at  Uie  University  of  Call-     f^S^innfr  nT^.r^vS^m     bark  in  1823  cate^  to  the  Appendix.  A  bUl  enacted  in  this 

fomia-lrvtae-has  concluded:                    f°T^«Tl°/  Ti^^t^^^^  rl^JfS  'o™  ^'>'^'^  '^''^^'^  ^P~^*  ^^^  ''""'"'^  ''"^ 
It  is  now  a  truism  among  patent  lawyers     ^  **^®  Stotute  of  Monopolies,  recopized     ^j^^  reliability  of  Issued  patents.  All  of  us  who 
that  1?  you  sR^rdthe^t^n^SfflceTnl     that  limitations  were  necessary  to  tiie    participated  to  the  latest  review  <rf  8  2504 

enough     and    change    your    claims    often     proper  maintenance  of  a  patent  system.  [Committee   Print]    acknowledge   that   the 
enough,  you  will  eventually  get  some  kind     Patents  were  authorized  only  when  not    new  procedures  which  accomplish  this  end 
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wUl  to  aooM  uiuTO(<Uble  degrM  compUc*te 
th*  proceaa  of  obtaining  p*t«nta.  But  the 
cb«nge«  proposed  In  the  Appendix  will  sim- 
plify these  procedures,  reduce  expense  both 
to  the  applicant  and  to  the  Patent  Ofllce.  and 
will  protect  ^pllcant  against  haraasntent. 
In  my  opinion,  these  changes  will  very  sub- 
stantially improve  the  bill.  It  Is  the  con- 
sensus of  all  those  participating  In  the  lateet 
review  of  the  Committee  Print  that  It  will,  if 
enacted  after  amembnent  as  here  suggested, 
represent  a  balanced  and  desirable  reform 
of  the  present  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  Commissioner 
Dann's  letter  be  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

TATZtrt  BAB  OPPOSmON 

Mr.  PHILIP  A,  HART.  Mr.  President, 
the  organized  patent  bar  has  opposed 
ever>'  patent  reform  bill  Introduced  since 
1967,  except  for  the  bills  originated  by 
the  private  patent  bar  which  would  make 
It  easier  to  obtain  patents  on  nonlnven- 
tlona  and  more  difficult  for  the  courts  to 
invalidate  them. 

Their  massive  and  organized  opposi- 
tion to  S.  2255,  therefore,  comes  as  no 
surprise. 

The  patent  bar  exercised  slmllaf  op- 
position in  connectim  with  the  1952 
patent  code  codification.  Their  resistance 
to  change  was  analyzed  by  Prof.  Martin 
M.  Shapiro  in  his  treatise  "The  Supreme 
Court  and  Administrative  Agencies,"  206 
(1968) : 

While  patent  lawyers  of  course  represent 
Infringers  as  weU  as  patent  holders  In  court, 
the  bulk  of  their  services  of  clients  consists 
of  helping  them  obtain  and  defend  the  valid- 
ity of  patents.  Quite  naturally  then  they  tend 
to  Identify  the  good  with  more  patents  rather 
than  fewer.  Just  as  does  the  Patent  Office  for 
a  different  but  paraUel  set  of  reasons.  Thus 
the  Patent  Office  and  the  patent  bar  com- 
prise a  powerful,  "propatent"  pressure  group. 

Because  no  group  of  lawyers  and  no  gov- 
ernment agency  speclallxea  In  fighting 
against  patents,  and  no  particular  segment 
of  the  business  community  Is  uniformly 
harmsd  by  patents,  there  Is  no  "antlpatent" 
pressure  group.  The  "antlpatent"  interest  in 
this  country  Is  not  specialized  or  concen- 
trated, but  consists  only  of  the  general  In- 
tsrast  shared  by  aU  citizens  that  their  gov- 
•mmant  not  make  a  bad  bargain  for  them 
when  selling  Its  stock  of  limited  monopoUss. 
Such  amorphous  Interests  are  notortoasly 
iinderrepresented  In  American  politics  pre- 
cisely because  no  organized  group  and  no 
specialized  government  agency  speaks  for 
them. 

In  1970,  Judge  Hubert  WUl  simUarly 
stated: 

I  dont  have  any  surprise  at  aU  .  .  .  that 
the  organized  Patent  Bar  opposed  broadening 
the  standard  of  disclosure  required  of  appli- 
cants or  their  counsel,  any  more  than  I  am 
surprised  that  they  are  opposed  to  making  the 
Patent  Office  function  effectively  .  . .  Techno- 
graph  v.  Methods,  ClvU  No.  6201761  (N.D. 
lU.,  filed  AprU  7,  1970),  (see  transcript  at 
115. 

There  are  exceptions  to  everj-  general- 
ization, and  they  should  be  mentioned. 
Some  members  of  the  corporate  patent 
bar  have  been  very  helpful  to  the  com- 
mittee and  to  me  personally.  Commenc- 
ing in  early  1974,  they  have  devoted 
countless  hours  and  much  effort  toward 
our  mutual  objective  of  a  meaningful 


patent  reform  bill  free  of  unintended  and 
possible  adverse  effects.  Their  continual 
dialog  and  constructiTe  suggestkmc  for 
modifying  earlier  bOls  were  invaluable, 
and  I  know  that  we  have  a  better  bill 
because  of  their  counseL 

Although  the  bill  does  not  Include  all 
their  suggestions.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve it  includes  the  essentials  of  their 
recommendations  and  that  they  support 
most,  if  not  all.  of  8.  2255.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  full  text  of  the 
letters  commenting  on  S.  2255  from 
Stanley  M.  Clark,  Esq.,  general  patent 
counsel  to  F^estone  Tire  and  Rubber 
Co.;  Charles  M.  Horgan.  Esq.,  general 
patent  counsel  to  Avco  Corp.;  John  J. 
Pederson,  Esq..  general  patent  counsel 
and  director  of  patents  of  Zenith  Radio 
Corp.;  H.  F.  Manbeck,  Jr..  Esq.,  general 
patent  counsel  to  General  Electric  Co.; 
Henry  W.  Oodsden,  chairman  of  the 
board,  and  Rudcdph  J.  Anderson.  Jr., 
Esq.,  director  of  patents  of  Merck  and 
Co..  Inc.,  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks.  The  amendment  of  Senator 
FoNc  adopted  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee responds  to  most  of  the  reservations 
expressed  In  the  letter. 

The  ACTlNa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  4.) 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  and  his 
former  legislative  aide,  Dennis  Unkovic, 
have  written  an  incisive  article  both  on 
the  role  of  the  patent  bar  and  the  leg- 
islative evolution  of  S.  2255. 1  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tliat  the  full  text  of  their 
article,  appearing  in  16  William  and 
Mary  Law  Review  937 — Summer  1975 — 
be  printed  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 
OMB's  Associate  Director  of  Economics 
and  Oovemmwit,  Walter  D.  Scott,  also 
has  analyzed  the  objections  of  the  patent 
bar  in  a  letter  to  the  president  of  the 
American  Patent  Law  Association.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  this 
letter  be  printed  in  full  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  5.) 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  S.  2255  pre- 
serves and  extends  existing  substantive 
aspects  of  the  U.S.  patent  system,  while 
updating  the  procedures  within  the 
Patent  Office  to  improve  administration. 
It  contains  provisions  designed  to  result 
in  a  more  rigorous  examination  by  the 
Patent  Office,  greater  disclosure  of  prior 
art  to  the  Office,  and  a  reduction  of  the 
instances  of  invalid  patents  Issued  by  the 
Office.  By  strengthening  and  bringing 
Office  procedures  into  the  mainstream  of 
20th  century  administrative  and  Judicial 
practice,  the  bill  should  result  in  Patent 
Office  decisions  on  whether  to  issue  a  pat- 
ent made  on  the  basis  of  all  relevant  in- 
formation. This,  in  turn,  should  assure 
that  only  valid  patents  are  Issued  by  the 
Office,  which,  in  turn,  should  materially 
enhance  respect  for  the  patent  system  by 
the  Judiciary  and  the  public. 

To  raise  the  quality  and  reliability  of 
the  U.S.  patent.  S.  2255: 

First.  Strengthens  the  oath  of  inven- 
ticm  to  require  that  persons  dealing  with 
the  Patent  Office  act  with  candor  and 
good  faith  and  disclose  all  information 


necessary  to  make  the  patent  application 
not  misleading — sectlcm  115: 

Second.  Requires  a  patentability  brltf 
disclosing  to  the  Office  relevant  patents 
and  prior  art  considered  during  the  prep- 
aration of  the  patent  application,  disclo- 
sure of  which  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  affect  a  decision  of  the  Ofllo»— 
section  131(b); 

Third.  Facilitates  public  participation 
in  locating  and  presenting  relevant  prior 
art  and  other  pertinent  facts  to  the 
Office— sections  134,  135,  and  135A; 

Fourtli.  Increases  the  disclosure  re- 
quired in  the  specification — section  U2; 

Fifth.  Authorizes  the  use  by  and  in  the 
Office  of  subpenas  and  the  discovery 
process  in  accordance  with  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Ci\'ll  Procedure — sections  23 
and  24; 

Sixth.  Strenthens  the  administration 
of  the  Patent  Office  by  making  it  inde- 
pendent of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
with  respect  to  Its  adjudicatory,  rule- 
making, and  investigatory  functiwis. 
and  by  following  established  administra- 
tive procedures — sections  1  and  5; 

Seventh.  Requires  a  written  record  of 
the  patent  examination  and  review  proc- 
ess— section  132; 

Eighth.  Creates  a  special  (MBce  of  the 
Solicitor  within  the  Office  to  assure  com- 
pliance with  the  Patent  Code — section  3 
(d) :  and 

Ninth.  Requires  complete  library  and 
search  facilities  and  a  research  program 
to  •utilize  new  technology — sections  6 
and  10. 

The  bill  also  benefits  individual  inven- 
tors and  small  business  by: 

First  Limiting  Patent  Office  fees- 
section  41(b)  (2) ; 

Second.  Instituting  a  system  of  de- 
ferred maintenance  fees — section  41(f) 
(6); 

Third.  Creating  a  system  of  deferred 
examination  that  also  should  improve 
the  overall  quality  of  tssued  patents  by 
reducing  the  numl>er  of  applications  ac- 
tually undergoing  examination,  thereby 
permitting  a  more  thorough  examina- 
tion— sections  191-194;  and 

Fourth.  Permitting  newly  discovered 
prior  art  to  be  brought  before  tlie  Of- 
fice for  review  throughout  the  life  of  the 
patent  but  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
litigation — section  135A. 

Patent  reform  is  urgently  needed,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  S.  2255. 
ExKXBrr  1 

SXPTEMBZB  27,  1973. 
THE   WHrrX   HOUSE 

To  the  Congrea*  of  the  United  States: 

America's  dramatic  progress  from  a  small 
agrarian  tiatlon  to  a  great  technological  and 
Industrial  leader  has  been  due.  In  no  small 
degree,  to  the  Inventive  genius  of  Its  people. 
Names  such  as  Benjamin  Franklin,  Ell  Whit- 
ney, Cyrus  McCormlck,  Thomas  Edison,  Alex- 
ander Graham  Bell,  Samuel  Morse,  ths 
Wright  Brothers  and  Henry  Ford  speak  vol- 
umes about  the  character  of  our  Nation. 

Oiu"  creative  history  however,  has  not  been 
a  matter  of  Individual  inspiration  alone.  Our 
Founding  Fathers  understood  the  need  for 
Innovative  thinking  and  wrote  Into  the  Con- 
stitution a  means  of  encouraging  Invention— 
the  patent  system — which  has  enormously 
stimulated  our  progress  and  prosperity. 

The  national  patent  system  authorized  by 
the  Constitution  took  on  form  and  substance 
with  enactment  of  special  patent  acts  in  1790, 
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1973  and  1836.  The  act  of  1838  provided  stat- 
utorr  criteria  tor  tha  Ibbiuuim  of  patents 
and  required  ths  Vsderal  Patent  OOo*  to  «- 
amlns  applications  to  dstacBda*  wlistliar 
they  conformed  to  tbosa  erttatla.  Altlioagb 
tbU  1836  Uw  has  slnw  bean  Mwmdwl.  no 
basic  change  has  been  mads  In  ite  general 
character  and  it  now  forms  the  basis  for  our 
present  patent  system. 

While  the  patent  system  has  changed  only 
slightly  since  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
social  and  economic  structure  at  our  Na- 
Uon  has,  of  course,  undergone  profound 
change.  Tlie  Individual  InTentor,  often  work- 
ing alone  and  tmstded.  stm  makes  an  Im- 
portant contribution,  but  the  lead  role  In 
exploring  new  traaUm  of  technology  Is  now 
played  by  organized  research— sophisticated 
and  lilghly  capable  teams  funded  by  our 
Oovemment.  Industry  and  universities. 

The  «'>'B"ging  nature  of  applied  reeearch 
has  understandably  raised  questions  about 
the  adequacy  of  our  patent  sjstsm.  Over 
the  past  seven  years  a  number  at  sesrchlng 
studies  have  been  made  at  that  system.  In- 
cluding a  report  by  a  qiieclal  Presidential 
Commission  In  1988.  Those  studies  have 
shown  that  a  successful  patent  system  Aould 
meet  at  least  four  baslo  standards.  It  shonld; 

Provide  an  Incentive  for  new  Inventtoos 
by  offering  a  meaningful  reward  to  the  In- 
ventor and  to  his  Bupportmcm 

Promote  early  public  disclosures  of  new 
discovertes,  so  that  others  may  also  benefit; 

Encourage  othsr  researchers  to  esplore  al- 
ternative solutl«»s  to  crucial  technological 
problems;  and 

Through  the  process  of  discovery  and  dis- 
closure, widen  the  opportunity  for  consumers 
to  choose  producte  of  higher  <(uaUty  and 
lower  price. 

In  recent  years.  It  Ixas  become  increasingly 
clear  tliat  our  current  patent  system  doss 
not  measure  up  to  these  standards.  Tbe 
United  States  Patent  Ofllce  now  examines 
patent  appUcatlons  In  an  ex  parte  fashion— 
a  series  of  bearings  Involving  <»ly  Patent 
Office  personnel  and  the  party  applying  for 
a  new  patent.  The  very  nature  of  the  exami- 
nation process  denies  the  Patent  Oflloe  much 
Information  relevant  to  Ite  dectslon  about 
issuance  of  a  new  patent  because  that  In- 
formation Is  freqtiently  held  by  those  who 
may  be  In  commercial  competition  with  the 
patent  applicant.  Thus  the  Patent  OfiBce  may 
grant  a  patent  to  one  Invento;  wlttiout  know- 
ing that  similar  Information  already  exists. 
As  a  consequence,  legal  disputes  between  a 
new  patentee  and  his  competitors  have  often 
arisen  after  the  patent  has  been  Issued,  and. 
because  the  courts  can  develop  a  more  com- 
plete factual  record,  a  large  nvunber  ctf  pat- 
ents have  been  declared  Invalid.  This  Utlga- 
tlon  Is  often  protracted  and  needlessly  ex- 
pensive, both  for  the  patentees  and  their 
competitors.  In  addition,  there  have  been 
Increasing  allegations  of  fraud  and  Inequita- 
ble conduct  In  the  procurement  of  patente. 
The  net  result  Is  that  public  confidence  In 
the  rellabUlty  of  our  patent  system  has  been 
eroded,  and  we  have  reached  the  point  where 
reform  is  clearly  desirable. 

Accordingly,  I  am  today  proposing  that 
the  Congress  enact  the  Patent  Moderniza- 
tion and  Reform  Act  of  1973.  This  legislation, 
which  will  today  be  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Commerce  and  Justice  Depart- 
ments. Is  designed  to  rid  the  patent  system 
of  many  of  Ite  existing  problems  without 
sacrificing  the  Indl^ensable  stimulus  to  In- 
vention now  afforded  by  that  system.  Spe- 
cifically, this  blU  has  four  major  objectives: 

1.  Strengthening  public  confidence  in  the 
validity  of  issued  patents; 

2.  Accelerating  and  Improving  the  dis- 
closure of  new  technology  revealed  by  the 
patente; 

3.  Simplifying  Vhe  procedures  for  obtain- 
ing patents:  and 

4.  Enhancing  the  value  of  the  patent  grant. 

cxxn — ^ase— Part  4 


BnaroTBamrG  ruauc  ooKTmaxat 

The  slngte  most  In^Miiant  objective  of 
ref  ana  mnst  be  the  estabUshment  at  ezaml- 
Tie11-n  proeednrss  wUdi  eaaore  ttiat  new 
patent  are  both  eound  and  retlahle.  The  best 
way  to  acbleve  this  objecttve  ts  to  obtain 
as  much  Information  ftem  all  sources  as  Is 
practicable. 

To  remedy  the  dtf  ecte  of  the  preeent  sys- 
tem, Z  am  reoonmiendlng  that  we  broaden 
public  participation  In  the  review  of  patent 
applications,  that  we^trengthen  the  hand 
ot  the  pMent  examlnw.  and  that  we  require 
epfrtloante  to  give  grestter  asslstanoe  to  the 
—»««"—  in  bringing  information  to  light. 
If  we  take  these  steps.  I  beUeve  we  would 
not  only  ensure  a  more  orderly  and  complete 
patent  examination  but  also  greatly 
strengthen  public  confidence  tn  tbe  validity 
of  our  patents. 

Under  the  propoeed  bDl.  the  Patent  Ofllce 
would  publish  an  paten*  sppUeattans  Hia* 
seem  worthwhile  and  would  thm  give  the 
public  six  mravths  to  bring  to  Its  attention 
Information  relevant  to  the  application. 
Membeis  of  the  public  would  be  permitted  to 
prssent  their  views  to  the  Patent  Oflloe  In 
an  adversary  proceeding,  and  new  procedures 
for  discovery  of  Informatton  and  appottaal' 
ties  for  the  opposing  parttee  to  api>eel  the 
declBloos  of  the  Patent  Office  thnragh  the 
oourte  would  t>e  estatdlshed.  The  bill  also 
provides  for  additional  manpower  for  the 
Patent  Oflloe  so  thait  opposition  proceedings 
can  be  oomducted  effectively. 

THe  patent  examiner,  a  crltleal  figure  In 
the  application  process,  would  also  be  given 
additional  tools  to  perform  his  Job.  These 
would  Indude.  In  i4>propnate  cases,  authorl- 
satlon  to  require  an  adversary  examination 
proceeding  and  to  obtain  the  asslstence  from 
a  special  patent  ofllcar  In  such  a  proceeding, 
as  wdl  as  access  to  adequate  discovery  tech- 
niques under  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure. 

To  further  assist  the  examiner,  patent  ap- 
pllcante  would  be  reqiUred  to  disclose  aU 
pertinent  Information  at  the  outset  of  the 
examination  proceeding  along  with  a  written 
memorandum  describing  why  their  inven- 
tions are  patenteble.  In  addition,  this  legis- 
lation spells  out  In  considerable  detail  the 
duties  of  Inventors,  patent  applicante  and 
their  attorneys  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Patent  OfBce  all  relevant  Information 
which  comes  to  their  attention  during  the 
examination  process. 

ACCXLZEATIiro    Ain>    IMPROVING    DISCU>ST7RE 

A  basic  premise  of  the  patent  system  Is 
that  In  exchange  for  commercial  protection 
of  bis  discovery,  an  applicant  wUl  disclose 
others  may  build  upon  this  knowledge.  Some 
critics,  however,  have  suggested  that  the 
current  patent  system  Is  not  bringing  forth 
the  ftill  and  rapid  disclosure  of  technology 
that  it  should. 

The  legislation  proposed  by  the  Adminis- 
tration would  encourage  applicante  to  ex- 
pedite the  processing  of  their  applications 
by  granting  a  period  of  protection  20  years 
from  the  date  the  application  is  filed  rather 
than  the  present  17-year  period  from  the  day 
a  patent  is  granted.  In  addition,  this  legisla- 
tion would  require  that  patent  claims  be 
drafted  with  greater  precision  so  that  others 
would  have  a  better  understanding  of  how 
to  use  the  Invention. 

SIMFLIfyiNG   PBOCSDXTaES 

The  AdminlstraticHi  biU  also  sete  forth 
several  Important  steps  to  simplify  the  pro- 
cedures for  filing  and  obtelnlng  patente.  One 
reform  would  permit  the  owners  of  an  in- 
vention, not  Just  the  Inventor,  to  file  the 
papers  for,  and  directly  obtain,  a  patent. 
This  step  should  remove  the  present  proce- 
dural hurdles  to  filing  of  applications  by  cor- 
porations, universities  or  other  research  or- 
ganizations. 

The  bill  wo\Ud  also  simplify  troublesome 


problems  of  amending  appUcattcms  and 
would  give  the  Patent  Oflloe  greatsr  flexlbUlty 
In  examining  appUcatlons  containing  more 
than  one  inwitloo. 

naawcora  txb  valtix  or  patzhts 

The  legislation  I  am  recommending  would 
«lao  enhance  the  value  of  the  patent  grant. 
The  procedural  reforms  described  above, 
which  are  dealgned  to  strengthen  confidence 
in  the  MMwtn^tiftn  process,  would  do  much 
to  achieve  this  goaL  But  other,  more  q>eciflo 
changes  are  also  needed. 

Current  law  leaves  the  owners  of  United 
States  process  patente  unprotected  against 
Importers  who  seU  foreign  producte  that 
have  t>een  manufactured  by  utilizing  proces- 
ses developed  In  the  United  Stetes.  This  law 
ii>v^iii»^  be  changed  so  that  exclusive  sales 
agente  or  affiliates  of  foreign  competitors  who 
handle  such  producte  wlU  be  considered 
patent  Infringers. 

The  pr<q>oeed  legislation  would  also  per- 
mit the  patent  owner  to  settle  dlq>utes  over 
the  Infringement  and  vaUdlty  of  his  patent 
wtttaoot  rssortlng  to  espenstve  and  tlme-con- 
sumlng  court  litigation.  Patent  owners  and 
those  accused  of  infringing  patente  may  In- 
stead. If  mutually  agreeable,  turn  to  arbitra- 
ticm  for  resolutlcm  once  a  dlq>ute  arises  be- 
tween them.  Where  arbitration  Is  not  pos- 
sible. Improved  disclosure  and  discovery  tech- 
nlqtns  during  the  patent  application  process 
Should  reduce  the  expense  and  uncertainty 
of  subsequent  litigation. 

m  the  event  of  a  dispute  over  the  validity 
of  a  patent,  the  legislation  I  am  recommend- 
ing would  clarify  the  rlghte  of  the  patentee 
or  a  person  who  might  hold  his  patent,  such 
as  an  assignee  or  licensee.  Another  provision 
would  ensure  that  the  patent  laws  not  be 
construed  to  replace  or  preempt  state  laws 
concerning  trade  secrete  so  long  as  those 
steto  laws  do  not  interfere  with  the  free  flow 
of  ideas  In  the  public  domain.  Decisions  of 
ttie  Supreme  Court  In  both  of  these  areas 
would  also  be  left  undisturbed. 

PRESERVING  THE  BEST  OP  THE  PRESENT  SYSTEM 

The  Patent  Modernization  and  Reform  Act 
of  1973  Is  more  than  a  reform  bill.  It  would 
preserve  and  extend  some  of  the  best  and 
most  Important  aspects  of  our  current  patent 
system.  In  preparing  this  legislation,  the  Ad- 
ministration considered  and  analyzed  a  great 
many  proposals  few  changing  the  present 
law — but  our  decision  was  to  adopt  only 
those  proposals  for  change  that  would  sig- 
nificantly improve  the  system. 

We  were  particularly  anxlotis  to  maintain 
present  stendards  for  the  awarding  of  pat- 
ente. Including  the  requirement  that  in- 
ventions serve  a  useful  purpose.  One  of  the 
virtues  of  the  American  patent  system  Is  Its 
emphasis  upon  practicality — Its  demands 
that  Ideas  be  reduced  to  a  tangible  form 
having  a  known  usefulness  before  the  public 
should  grant  a  monopoly  on  the  concept  to 
the  applicant. 

My  proposal  would  also  preserve  the  Amer- 
ican concept  of  giving  the  patent  to  the 
person  who  is  first  to  Invent,  because  he  is 
the  Individual  most  deserving  of  recognition 
and  encouragement.  In  doing  so,  we  would 
reject  the  approach  of  certain  other  coun- 
tries that  award  the  patent  to  the  first  appli- 
cant to  file  for  a  patent. 

In  addition,  the  existing  state  of  case  law 
on  antitrust  standards  for  patent  licensing 
that  have  been  determined  by  the  courte 
would  not  be  changed.  Some  have  argued  that 
this  case-by-case  approach  to  patent  li- 
censing has  Increasingly  eroded  the  value 
and  rellabUlty  of  the  patent  grant.  Earlier 
this  year,  I  requested  that  various  proposals 
addressed  to  this  issue  be  carefully  studied 
and  reviewed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
the  Attorney  General,  and  my  chief  advisers 
on  economic  policy.  After  much  study,  they 
concluded  that  there  is  no  clearly  demon- 
strated need  or  Justification  for  Introduction 
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of  any  patent  llc«naliig  proposals  at  this 
time.  They  also  concluded  that  the  legisla- 
tion I  recommend  today  will  help  counter 
the  loss  of  public  confidence  by  ImproTlng 
the  rellabUlty  of  patents  that  are  Issued. 

CONCLUSION 

Benjamin  Franklin,  a  famous  Inventor  as 
well  as  a  statesman,  reflected  once  that  he 
wished  It  his  destiny  "to  be  born  two  or  three 
centuries  hence"  so  that  he  could  not  only 
enjoy  the  conveniences  of  modem  life  but 
also  satisfy  his  curiosity.  80  long  as  the  spirit 
of  Franklin  remains  alive  In  America,  we  can 
be  confident  that  our  civilization  will  flour- 
ish. 

Our  patent  system  should  always  work  to 
foster  that  spirit.  Unfortunately,  our  current 
system  does  not  always  serve  that  end.  With 
the  changes  I  am  recommending  today,  how- 
ever, we  can  combine  the  best  parts  of  our 
existing  system  with  the  most  promising  pro- 
posals for  Improving  It.  In  that  belief,  I  ask 
the  Congress  to  give  the  proposals  contained 
m  the  Patent  Modernization  and  Reform  Act 
of  1973  prompt  and  careful  consideration. 

RxcHASo  Nixon. 

Th«  Whit*  House,  September  27,  1973. 

Fact  Shxxt:  Patxnt  Rctorm 
The  President's  Patent  Reform  Message 
calls  for  enactment  of  a  bill  which  would 
substantially  .st:-engthen  the  American 
patent  system.  The  Patent  Modernization 
and  Reform  Act  of  1973  would  Improve  the 
strength  and  reliability  of  Issued  patents 
through  procedural  reforms  in  the  patent 
examination  and  issuance  process.  It  would 
also  simplify  procedures  for  obtaining 
patents  and  make  more  complete  and  pre- 
cise the  dlsclosiire  of  technology  contained 
In  patents,  as  well  as  speed  the  disclosure 
of  such  technology  to  the  public.  The  bill  Is 
designed  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  patent 
grant,  primarily  by  creating  greater  respect 
for  the  validity  of  issued  patents  and  by 
adding  certain  new  provisions  concerning  en- 
forcement of  patents. 

NXXD   rOR    SKFORM 

The  patent  system  has  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  stimulating  the  Nation's  progress 
and  prosperity.  There  have  been  no  basic 
changes  in  the  structure  of  the  patent  sys- 
tem since  the  Patent  Act  of  1836. 

In  view  of  the  technological  and  informa- 
tion explosion  in  recent  years,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  the  filing  of  approximately  116,000 
new  patent  applications  and  the  Issuance  of 
70,000  new  patents  each  year,  the  adequacy 
of  OMT  procedures  for  Issuing  valid  patents 
has  been  Increasingly  called  into  question. 

Too  many  patents  today  are  declared  In- 
valid after  protracted  litigation  discloses  new 
Information  not  considered  when  the  appli- 
cation was  originally  reviewed. 

Proceedings  before  the  Patent  Office  pre- 
sent no  opportunity  for  public  participation 
before  the  patent  Is  granted. 

There  have  been  Increasing  allegations  of 
fraud  and  Inequitable  conduct  In  the  pro- 
curement of  patents;  and  some  have  sug- 
gested that  the  patent  system  is  not  bring- 
ing forth  the  full  and  rapid  disclosure  that 
it  should. 

The  cost  of  litigating  patents  Is  often  need- 
lessly great,  both  for  the  patentee  and  the 
businessman  accused  of  Infringing  the 
patent. 

There  is  a  need  to  stem  the  erosion  of 
confidence  in  the  validity  of  issued  patents 
raised  by  these  questions  and  the  possible 
resulting  erosion  in  the  value  of  the  pat- 
ent grant  Itself. 

SIX    MAJOR    POINTS    OF    THB    ACT 

1.  Examination  procedures  would  be 
thoroughly  restructured  to  assure  the  issu- 
ance of  valid  patents  and  to  obtain  as 
much  Information  concerning  the  patent- 
ability from  all  sources  as  Is  practicable — 


from  the  i4>pllcant  himself,  from  the  Office 
search  files,  and  from  members  al  the  pub- 
lic— before  the  Patent  Office  Issues  a  patent. 

Broad  public  participation  In  the  review 
of  patent  applications  would  be  provided, 
so  that  members  of  the  public  may,  prior  to 
issuance,  inform  the  Office  of  facts  In  their 
possession  which  might  affect  the  Office's 
decisions  regarding  the  issuance  of  a  pat- 
ent. All  patent  applications  would  be  pub- 
lished when  found  to  be  allowable  by  the 
Patent  Office,  and  the  public  would  be  given 
up  to  six  months  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Office  any  information  relevant  to  the 
allowability  of  the  applications.  Members  of 
the  public  would  t>e  permitted  to  present 
their  views  to  the  Patent  Office  In  an  ad- 
versary proceeding  and  new  procedures  for 
discovery  and  opportunities  for  the  parties  to 
appeal  the  decision  of  the  Patent  Office  would 
be  provided.  The  Office  would  be  given 
increased  resources  for  effectively  conduct- 
ing these  new  opposition  proceedings. 

Patent  applications  would  be  required  to 
assist  the  Patent  Office  in  the  cxamlnatoln 
process.  They  would  be  required  to  disclose 
all  pertinent  information  to  the  Office 
throughout  the  examination  proceeding,  to- 
gether with  a  written  explanation  of  why 
they  believe  their  Inventions  are  patentable 
notwithstanding  this  Information.  In  addi- 
tion, the  blU  spells  out  in  considerable  de- 
tail the  duties  of  Inventors,  patent  appli- 
cants, and  attorneys  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Office  all  relevant  Information  of 
which  they  are  aware  during  the  examination 
process. 

The  patent  examiner  would  be  given  addi- 
tional tools  to  perform  his  job.  These  would 
Include.  In  appropriate  cases,  authorization 
to  require  an  adversary  examination  pro- 
ceeding and  assistance  from  a  special  officer 
to  assist  him  In  such  a  proceeding.  Includ- 
ing access  to  adequate  discovery.  This  same 
newly  created  officer  would  also  be  authcw- 
Ized  to  Investigate  improper  conduct  before 
the  Office  and  would  be  required  to  defend 
the  examiner's  decisions  when  they  are  ap- 
pealed. 

Patent  Office  proceedings  would  be  more 
like  the  regular  adjudicatory  proceedings  of 
other  agencies.  Patent  Office  decisions  would 
more  generally  follow  the  Administrative 
Proceditfe  Act,  and  the  applicant  woiold  have 
the  burden  of  persuading  the  Office  that  the 
claims  he  seeks  are  patentable. 

There  would  be  a  full  written  record  of 
Office  action,  and  the  examiner  would  be 
specifically  empowered  to  control  the  exam- 
ination proceeding.  Judicial  review  of  Of- 
fice proceedings  would  be  strengthened  and 
placed  more  in  the  mainstream  of  the  system 
of  Federal  courts  of  general  Jurisdiction. 

2.  Applicants  would  be  required  to  make  a 
more  complete  disclosure  of  the  invention  on 
whi<^  they  seek  a  patent  and  a  more  rapid 
disclosure  of  new  technology  would  be 
encouraged. 

Applications  would  specify  all  novel  or 
unexpected  properties  or  results  relied  on  in 
seeking  a  patent.  They  would  Include  the 
best  mode  of  commercially  practicing  (in 
"trade  and  industry")  the  subject  matter  to 
be  patented. 

A  20-year  term  of  a  patent  would  be 
measured  from  the  date  on  which  the  appli- 
cation is  filed  rather  than  the  present  17-year 
term  from  the  date  a  patent  is  granted.  If 
some  claims  In  an  application  are  finally 
rejected  by  the  Patent  Office,  applicants 
would  be  permitted  to  obtain  patents  on 
the  allowed  claims  In  the  same  application, 
while  simiiltaneously  appealing  the  rejected 
claims.  Both  these  reforms  would  provide 
an  Incentive  for  applicants  to  help  speed  the 
processing  of  their  applications  through  the 
Office. 

3.  Procedures  for  filing  and  obtaining 
patents  would  be  simplified  without  chang- 
ing substantive  law. 


Owners  of  Inventions,  rather  than  only  the 
inventors,  would  be  permitted  to  file  patent 
applications,  other  procedxirea  are  proposed 
that  would  eliminate  dlfflctilties  In  n>nn«g 
Inventors  which  may  arise  In  connection  with 
team  research  in  industry. 

A  number  of  procedural  changes  would 
correct  or  eliminate  needless  technical  prob- 
lems which  now  arise  in  cases  where  applica- 
tions contain  more  than  one  Invention. 

4.  The  Patent  Office  fee  system  would  be 
simplified  and  modernized. 

Rather  than  a  set  schedule  of  statutory 
fees,  the  Commissioner  would  be  given  dis- 
cretion to  charge  fees  to  recover  66  to  75 
percent  of  the  costs  of  the  Office. 

A  new  fee  provision  would  be  designed  to 
encourage  the  lapsing  of  unused  patents  ten 
and  fifteen  years  after  filing  unless  good 
faith  efforts  were  being  made  to  commer- 
cialize them. 

5.  The  value  of  a  patent  grant  would  be 
strengthened.  In  addition  to  the  procedural 
reforms  which  strengthen  the  patent  exami- 
nation and  Issuance  process,  giving  greater 
assurance  of  validity  for  those  patents  which 
issue,  specific  provisions  are  Included  which 
would  enhance  the  value  of  a  patent  grant. 

Present  law  which  leaves  the  owner  of 
United  States  process  patents  unprotected 
against  Importers  would  be  changed.  Ex- 
clusive sales  agents  or  affiliates  of  foreign 
competitors  who  handle  products  made  by 
foreign  manufacturers,  using  U.S.  process  pa- 
tents would  be  considered  patent  Infringers. 

Additional  discovery  and  discovery  reme- 
dies would  be  authorized  to  speed  the  resolu- 
tion of  patent  suits. 

Patent  owners  would  be  specifically  au- 
thorized to  settle  existing  disputes  over  the 
infringement  and  validity  of  their  patents 
by  arbitration,  thus  avoiding  the  need  to 
resort  to  expensive  and  time-consuming  court 
litigation. 

Provision.s  would  be  added  to  the  law  to 
avoid  problems  of  possible  abuse,  raised  by 
challenges  to  patent  validity,  by  licensees 
and  assignors  of  patents,  and  to  ensure  that 
the  patent  law  would  not  preempt  state  trade 
secret  laws  when  the  latter  did  not  interfere 
with  ideas  in  the  public  domain.  The  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  in  these  impor- 
tant areas  would  not  be  disturbed. 

6.  The  Patent  Modernization  and  Reform 
Act  of  1973  would  continue  certain  aspects 
of  our  patent  system. 

The  basic  criteria  for  patentability,  includ- 
ing the  important  standards  of  unobvious- 
ness, novelty,  and  utility,  would  be  retained 
in  their  present  form. 

The  bill  does  not  contain  provisions  that 
relate  to  the  traditional  case-by-case  deter- 
mination of  antitrust  problems  regarding 
the  licensing  of  patented  Inventions.  In  re- 
sponse to  concern  over  possible  erosion  of 
the  reliability  and  value  of  the  patent  grant, 
a  number  of  problems  addressed  to  this 
problem  were  carefully  considered.  After 
this  study,  the  Administration  concluded 
that  no  need  for  taking  action  in  the  area 
had  been  demonstrated  at  this  time,  other 
than  the  need  to  act  to  strengthen  the  pro- 
cedures for  examination  and  issuance  of 
patents. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   JUSTICE. 

Washington,  D.C.,  December  9, 1975. 
Hon.  James  O.  Eastland, 
Cnairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  VS. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.   Chairmam:    As  you   know,  the 
Administration  has  proposed  comprehensive 
reform   and    modernization    of    the   Patent 
Code.  S.  2255,  now  pending  before  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  incorporates  many  of  the 
reforms  that  we  have  proposed.  Although  this 
legislation    differs    in    several    material   re- 
spects from  our  proposal  and  although  we 
will  continue  to  urge  whatever  changes  may 
appear  to  improve  the  bill,  we  encourage  the 
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Committee  to  act  favorably  on  8.  MBS  bo 
that  the  long  process  of  patent  reform  Is  not 
further  delayed. 

The  Administration  is  prepared  now,  «a  In 
the  past,  to  work  with  the  Congnoa  to  rec- 
oncile differences  and  to  provide  assistance 
as  this  Important  legislation  proceeds. 
Sincerely, 

Michael  M.  Uhlmann. 

[Exhibits] 
UB.  Department  or  Commerce, 

WasJiinfUm,  D.C,  Julp  3, 1974. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClxixan. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Patents.  Trade- 
marks and  Copyrights,  Commtttee  on  the 
Judiciary,  VS.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Nearly  a  year  ago, 
after  many  months  of  intensive  work  on  the 
subject  of  patent  reform,  the  Administration 
transmitted  a  proposed  draft  Patent  Reform 
and  Modernization  Bill  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Congress.  It  was  Introduced  as  8.  2504. 
We  would  like  to  express  the  appreciation  of 
the  Administration  to  the  Subcommittee  for 
the  very  diligent  and  thorough  consideration 
given  to  this  Administration  proposal. 

In  line  with  earlier  advice  to  you  from  Mr. 
Ronald  B.  Brooks,  Executive  Director  for  the 
Council  on  Economic  Policy,  and  since  I  was 
not  in  oCQce  when  8.  2504  was  formulated, 
you  asked  Secretary  Dent  in  your  letter  of 
May  14,  1974,  to  initiate  an  Administration 
review  of  the  Committee  Print,  reported  out 
by  your  Subcommitte.  Indicating  yotir  ex- 
pectation that  I  would  play  a  leading  role  In 
such  a  review. 

In  response  to  your  request,  8ecretary  Dent 
has  initiated  an  Intensive  review  by  the  Ad- 
ministration of  the  entire  Patent  Befonn  and 
Modernization  Bill,  and  has  asked  me  to  reply 
to  your  letter  of  May  14,  1974.  This  rt/vlmr 
was  not  restricted  to  the  changes  made  by 
your  Subcommittee,  since  It  was  desired  to 
let  me  present  my  views  on  the  range  of  Is- 
sues presented  and  to  have  these  views,  to- 
gether with  those  voiced  by  members  of  the 
public,  considered  and  reflected  In  the  Ad- 
ministration's response. 

During  this  review  there  was  general  agree- 
ment that  the  bill  contained  provisions 
which  will  effectively  strengthen  public  con- 
fidence in  the  validity  of  Issued  patents  and 
will  improve  disclosures  of  new  technology. 
Comments  obtained  from  the  private  sector, 
however,  have  suggested  that  Improvements 
could  be  made  with  respect  to  three  basic 
concerns  : 

That  application  procedures  be  simplified 
as  much  as  possible; 

That  costs  and  the  potential  harassment 
of  applicants  be  minimized;  and 

That  the  Office  retain  flexibility  in  modify- 
ing its  procedures  as  needed  arises. 

Accordingly,  our  attention  was  directed 
primarily  to  Improvements  In  these  areas. 

This  review  has  led  to  a  number  of  sug- 
gestions for  modifying  the  Committee  Print. 
Except  as  noted  below,  these  have  been 
specifically  Incorporated  into  a  marked-up 
version  of  the  Committee  Print,  attached  as 
an  Appendix  to  this  letter.  We  have  made 
every  attempt  to  draft  these  changes  in  such 
a  way  that  they  are  compatible  with,  and 
may  be  integrated  into,  the  basic  structure 
of  the  original  bill  and  the  Committee 
Print.  To  facilitate  yovu:  consideration  of 
these  proposed  changes,  we  have  endeavored 
to  express  the  reasons  for  the  more  impor- 
tant ones  in  the  text  of  this  letter.  Our  sug- 
gestions also  Include  a  number  of  changes 
of  a  more  technical  nature  that  are  not 
mentioned  in  this  letter.  We  stand  ready  to 
assist  you  in  any  way  possible  should  you 
desire  amplification  or  clarification  of  our 
comments. 

Reform  and  Improvement  of  the  American 
patent  system  are  Important,  needed,  and 


long  overdue.  Patent  reform  legislation  has 
been  pending  In  both  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Pepreaentatlvee  since  1967.  The  House 
Judiciary  Committee  coDducted  hearings  in 
1907,  and  In  early  1968.  Since  that  time,  all 
the  hearings  on  the  subject  of  patent  re- 
form have  been  In  the  Senate.  The  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Patents,  Trademarks  and 
Copyrights,  through  diligent  emd  wide- 
ranging  Inquiry,  has  generated  five  volumes 
of  bearings  thoroughly  exploring  the  issues 
raised  by  the  various  patent  reform  bills  pro- 
posed to  date.  S.  2504  resulted  from  a  com- 
plete review  and  analysis  of  this  seven-year 
debate — the  proposals  of  the  previous  Ad- 
ministration, the  suggestions  and  draft  pro- 
posals made  by  the  private  patent  bar,  and 
the  various  other  proposals  for  patent  reform 
introduced  in  the  Congress. 

The  Administration  supports  and  urges 
the  enactment  of  a  bill  in  the  form  of  S. 
2504  [Committee  Print],  amended  as  In- 
dicated in  the  App>endlx.  A  bill  enacted  in 
this  form  should  clearly  Improve  the  quality 
and  the  reliability  of  Issued  patents. 

All  of  us  who  participated  in  the  latest 
review  of  8.  2504  (Committee  Print] 
acknowledge  that  the  new  procedures  which 
accomplish  this  end  will  to  some  unavoidable 
degree  complicate  the  process  of  obtaining 
patents.  But  the  changes  proposed  in  the 
Appendix  will  simplify  these  procedures, 
reduce  expense  both  to  the  applicant  and  to 
the  Patent  Office,  and  will  protect  applicants 
against  harassment.  In  my  opinion,  these 
changes  will  very  substantially  improve  the 
bill.  It  Is  the  consensus  of  all  those  partic- 
ipating in  the  latest  review  of  the  Commit- 
tee Print  that  it  will,  if  enacted  after  amend- 
ment as  here  suggested,  represent  a  balanced 
and  desirable  reform  of  the  present  law. 

ESTABLISRMENT     OF     PATENT     AND     TSAOEMARK 
OFFICE 

Consistent  with  changes  In  the  Committee 
Print  suggested  lator,  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  Office  should  function  independently  of 
the  Department  in  its  "rule-maldng"  func- 
tions or  m  "Judicial  proceedings"  relating  to 
Its  adjudicatory  functions,  as  provided  in 
section  1.  Both  of  these  responsibfiitles  In- 
volve broad  policy  considerations  appropriate 
for  Department  review.  In  addition,  we 
believe  that  the  statement  making  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  applicable  to 
proceedings  before  the  Office  should  con- 
template modification  of  APA  procedures 
when  that  becomes  necessary  In  particular 
circumstances  because  of  the  specialized  na- 
ture of  the  Office,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
possibilities  of  a  subseqtient  interpretation 
of  this  statement  resulting  in  changes  In 
Office  practices  that  are  unwarranted  and 
unintended  by  the  legislation. 

ASSISTANT  SECBETAKT  OF  COMMERCE  FOR 
PATENTS  AND  TRADEIOARKS 

We  do  not  favor  the  addition  to  subsec- 
tion 3(a)  (1)  which  would  establish  an  addi- 
tional Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Patents  and  Trademarks  who  would  also 
serve  as  Commissioner.  Elevating  the  Com- 
missioner to  an  Assistant  Secretary  level 
would  separate  the  Patent  and  T^ttdemark 
Office  from  other  bureaus  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce  which  are  closely  related  to  and 
also  affect  Government  policy  in  the  science 
and  technology  area.  Moreover,  programs  of 
the  Department  call  for  unified  policy  direc- 
tion for  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  and 
its  sister  bureaus  In  the  science  and  tech- 
nology area.  In  fact,  any  reason  advanced  In 
favor  of  elevating  the  status  of  the  Commis- 
sioner could  equally  be  applied  to  any  other 
large  bureau  within  the  Department. 

Such  action  would  serve  no  purpose  other 
than  tending  to  elevate  the  status  of  several 
bureau  heads,  lefullng  to  a  proliferation  oC 
Assistant   Secretaries,    and   possibly  neces- 


sitating the  interjection  of  yet  another  ad- 
ministrative layer  between  them  and  the 
Secretary. 

Since  section  3(c)  (tf  the  Committee  Print 
provides  f<Mr  the  i4>polntnient  ot  Assistant 
C<»ninissioners  by  the  Oommlasloner  rather 
than  the  President,  we  suggest  that  the  num- 
ber of  Assistant  Commissioners  which  the 
Commissioner  is  authorized  to  appoint  be  In- 
creased to  not  more  than  four.  In  its  present 
form,  the  section  might  be  construed  as 
precluding  the  Commissioner  from  appoint- 
ing more  than  two  Assistant  Commissioners, 
thereby  preventing  the  continuation  of  the 
present  organizational  arrangement  of  the 
Office  \inder  which  there  are  four  Assistant 
Commissioners — ^two  of  them  are  now  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  the  other  two 
of  whom  are  now  appointed  by  the  Com- 
missioner— all  of  whom  the  Commissioner 
would  appoint  in  the  future. 
solicitor 

In  the  listing  of  duties  of  the  Solicitor  in 
subsection  3(d)  (2) ,  we  would  suggest  that  he 
be  required  to  defend  appeals  "pending  be- 
fore the  Board  of  Examlners-ln-Cauef," 
rather  than  any  "decision"  of  a  primary  ex- 
aminer, to  clarify  the  Intent  of  the  bill.  In 
addition,  we  are  suggesting  a  clarification  of 
subsections  3(d)(6)  and  (7),  which  relate 
to  the  Solicitor's  responsibility  to  insure  ade- 
quate representation  and  to  avoid  conflicts  of 
interest  when  he  Is  required  to  represent  dif- 
fering legal  positions  in  the  same  proceeding. 

Finally,  subsection  3(f)  of  the  Committee 
Print  might  be  construed  to  give  the  BoUcl- 
txM  independent  authority  to  appear  In  Fed- 
eral co\irt,  particularly  before  the  CCPA.  This 
subsection  should  be  revised  as  indicated  In 
the  Appendix  to  make  clear  that  appearances 
of  the  Solicitor  in  court  are  subject  to  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  Att<wney  Gen- 
eral. It  is  not  anticipated  that  this  suggested 
clarification  wUl  In  any  way  change  the 
present  working  arrangement  between  the 
Solicitor  and  the  Justice  Department  with 
respect  to  the  defense  of  suits  against  the 
Commissioner. 

board  of  eXaminers-in-chief 

Subsections  3(e)  and  6(a)  of  (»lginal 
S.  2504  were  unclear  regarding  the  method 
of  appointment  and  category  ot  service  In- 
tended for  examiners-ln-chlef.  ITiese  sub- 
sections could  have  been  interpreted  to  re- 
quire examlners-ln-chief  to  be  Administra- 
tive Law  Judges  (AI-Ts) .  With  the  version  of 
these  subsections  In  the  Committee  Print, 
this  Interpretation  is  even  more  likely.  We 
believe,  however,  that  examiners-ln-chlef 
should  be  appointed  by  the  Commissioner 
under  merit  promotion  principles  and  serve 
In  the  competitive  civil  service. 

While  extensive  experience  is  required  to 
qualify  as  an  ALJ,  such  experience  Is  not  the 
same  as  that  required  to  perform  many  of  the 
duties  of  an  examlner-in-chlef.  A  person 
meeting  the  requirements  for  an  ALJ  would 
not  necessarily  have  the  specialized  expertise 
needed  by  an  examlner-ln-chief .  The  position 
of  examlner-ln-chief  has  traditionally  been 
regarded  as  the  top  rung  of  the  technical  ca- 
reer ladder  for  patent  examiners.  Bemo%'ing 
this  career  incentive  for  the  bulk  of  the 
professional  examining  corps  could  cause  se- 
vere morale  problems  in  the  Office.  Addition- 
ally, removing  the  incentive  for  examiners 
to  demonstrate  outstanding  ability  so  that 
they  might  be  selected  for  such  a  p>osltlon 
would  be  totally  Inconsistent  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  bill  which  is  directed  toward 
obtaining  a  quality  work  product  from  the 
examiner.  Finally,  decisions  of  AU's  ordi- 
narily do  not  constitute  "final  agency  action" 
or  "final  decisions",  as  subsection  5(d)  of  this 
bill  provides  for  decisions  of  examlners-ln- 
chief.  FOr  these  reasons,  we  believe  that  ex- 
aminers-ln-chlef should  not  be  ALJ*s  and 
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have  suggested  appropriate  amendments  to 
sections  1,  3  and  S. 

In  addition,  since  section  6  deals  generally 
with  tbe  establisbment  and  duties  of  the 
Board  of  E:-uunlner8-ln-Ctalef ,  we  suggest  that 
subsection  134(c)  would  more  appropriately 
be  placed  as  a  new  subsection  (()  In  sectlou 
5. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  the  term  "deci- 
sions" In  subsection  5(c)(1)  should  be 
amended  to  read  "final  rejections",  and  that 
there  should  be  a  technical  correction  to  sub- 
section 5(c)(2),  to  be  consistent  with  the 
clarification  In  section  3  and  elsewhere. 

ACTION    DAT    WUSN    OITICK    CLOSBD 

It  is  suggested.  In  accordance  with  S.  2504 
as  Introduced,  that  section  21  be  amended 
to  make  its  exculpatory  language  regarding 
deadlines  falling  on  Saturdays,  Sundays  and 
holidays  at  least  apply  to  all  statutory  dead- 
lines specified  in  title  35. 

ISSUE    or    SUBPENAS 

Consistent  with  the  concern  of  the  Sub- 
committee regarding  the  poeelbUlty  of  har- 
assment in  opposition  proceedings,  as  evi- 
denced by  changes  made  in  section  135  of 
tbe  Committee  Print,  we  believe  that  the 
Issuance  of  subpenas  and  discovery  orders 
where  they  «u-e  available  In  oppoeitlims 
should  normally  be  limited  to  those  situa- 
tions in  which  the  requesting  party  can 
show  good  cause  for  their  Issuance.  We  do 
not,  however,  believe  that  tbe  Solicitor, 
Board  of  Examiners-ln-Chlef,  or  parties  to 
proceedings  before  the  Board  of  Examiners- 
ln-Chlef  pursuant  to  section  136  or  where 
the  Board  acts  as  a  Board  of  Patent  Inter- 
ferences pursuant  to  sections  305(d)  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  and  152 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  should  be 
limited  to  a  showing  of  good  cause  in  ob- 
taining subpenas  or  discovery  orders.  In  ad- 
dition, we  have  suggested  amendments  to 
subsection  23(b)(1)  to  emphasize  that  pro- 
tective orders  and  all  sanctions  for  noncom- 
pliance, other  than  contempt,  are  to  be 
available.  We  also  suggest  that  parties,  in- 
cluding the  Office,  be  able  to  apply  to  any 
Federal  District  Court,  In  addition  to  the 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
for  orders  to  show  cause  why  the  person  re- 
fusing or  falling  to  comply  with  a  subpena 
or  order  should  not  be  directed  by  the  court 
to  comply.  We  would  also  suggest  that  sub- 
section 23(a)  and  new  subaction  5(f)  (old 
subsection  134(c)  of  S.  25(M  and  the  Com- 
mittee Print)  be  modified  so  that  tbe  Board 
or  any  member  of  the  Board,  rather  than 
only  a  member  of  the  panel  in  a  particular 
case,  be  authorized  to  Issue  subpenas  and 
discovery  orders.  Finally,  we  have  suggested 
a  clarifying  redraft  of  subsection  23(b)(2). 

EXECUTION   or    DOCmCKNTS 

We  have  suggested  a  minor  modification 
of  section  26  to  permit  the  Office  to  pro- 
visionally accept  documents  with  missing 
executions  as  well  as  those  with  defective 
executions. 

ASSISTANCE    TO   INVENTOftS    AND   SMALL 
BUSINESSES 

We  are  opposed  to  the  pUot  program  pro- 
posed by  section  28  of  the  Committee  Print 
and  we  especially  believe  that  it  should  not 
be  carried  out  imder  the  aegis  of  the  Patent 
and  Trademarlc  Office.  In  our  view,  there  is 
an  Inherent  conflict  of  Interest  between  the 
Office  examination  function  and  the  public 
prosecution  function  as  proposed  in  section 
28.  We  fear  that  the  validity  of  patent*  is- 
sued by  way  of  an  assistance  program  having 
such  an  inherent  conflict  of  interest  would  be 
suspect  in  any  court  of  law  and  would  reflect 
adversely  upon  the  entire  patenting  process. 

In  addition,  as  a  consequence  of  the  re- 
quirement that  the  fees  recover  a  given  per- 
centage of  the  cost  of  c^>erating  the  Office, 
any  assistance  given  to  the  many  thousands 
of  potential  candidates  would  have  to  be 
borne  in  part  by  the  Inventors  who  are  pay- 
ing their  own  way. 


t7NAXrrBOBIBID   PKACTICX 

To  better  protect  tlM  Inventlnc  public,  we 
suggest  that  the  pmalty  ipeolfled  for  each 
oSenae  in  section  S3  b«  Incre—ed  to  not  mora 
than  $5,000  in  order  to  provide  a  more  effec- 
tive deterrent  to  tbe  unauthorized  practice 
of  patent  law  by  individuals  not  registered 
with  the  Office. 

omcK  rxia 

The  Administration  is  in  agreement  with 
the  general  principles  underlying  section  41 
of  tbe  Committee  Print.  Accordingly,  we  do 
not  believe  that  further  action  on  the  Com- 
mittee Print  need  be  delayed,  since  any  sug- 
gestions we  may  malce  can  fairly  be  cfiarac- 
terlzed  as  technical. 

At  this  time  we  would  lilce  to  suggest  only 
that  consideration  be  given  to  an  appropriate 
amendment  of  the  Committee  Print,  in  the 
form  of  a  transitional  section,  to  provide 
for  a  gradual  phaslng-in  of  the  fee  section. 
Our  concern  is  that  individuals  who  obtain 
patents  immediately  after  passage  of  tbe 
bill  will  be  unfairly  burdened  by  virtue  of 
the  requirement  in  the  Committee  Print  to 
recover  thx>ugh  fees  fifty  percent  of  the 
operating  costs  of  tbe  Office  and  the  subse- 
quent requirement  to  charge  these  same  in- 
dividuals fees  to  maintain  their  patents. 

We  suggest  the  Committee  Print  provide 
that  the  Office  not  have  to  recover  the  entire 
fifty  percent  until  thirteen  years  from  the 
effective  date  of  the  legislation,  when  the  full 
income  from  maintenance  fees  will  be  real- 
ized. For  example,  one  possibility  might  be, 
on  page  89,  line  21,  to  add  the  following  new 
subsection  (e)  (1)  and  renumber  existing  sub- 
section (e)(1)  and  following  subsections  as 
appropriate : 

-(e)  1 1)  In  subsection  41(b)  (1)  of  title  35, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  this  Act, 
the  requirement  for  an  overall  recovery  of 
approximately  50  per  centum  of  the  costs  of 
operation  shall  come  into  force  at  the  thir- 
teenth full  fiscal  year  following  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act." 
Novelty  and  Bars  to  Patent 

The  Subcommittee  has  clarified  and  im- 
proved section  102  of  the  Committee  Print, 
especially  subsections  102  (a)  and  (b).  It  la 
noted,  however,  that  subsections  102  (a)  (2) 
and  (b)  (2)  of  the  Committee  Print,  defining 
a  "publication"  which  will  bar  the  granting 
of  a  patent,  do  not  require  publications  In 
"other  tangible  form"  to  be  "accessible"  to 
certain  groups  of  people,  as  provided  In  8. 
2504.  Courts  have  Interpreted  section  102  of 
the  existing  statute  to  require  a  certain  de- 
gree of  accessibility  for  "printed  publica- 
tions", and  it  seems  clear  that  the  bill  makes 
no  change  In  this  regard.  Since  existing  law 
does  not  cover  publications  in  "other  tan- 
gible form",  however,  we  would  suggest  that 
care  be  taken  to  make  clear  In  the  Commit- 
tee Report  that  such  publications  must  also 
possess  the  same  degree  of  accessibility  as  the 
law  now  provides  for  printed  publications. 
We  suggest  that  the  Report  explain  that,  with 
respect  to  publications  in  other  tangible  form, 
due  regard  shoiild  be  given  to  problems  of 
accessibility  that  may  arise  because  the  pub- 
lications are  not  in  printed  form. 

We  also  note  that  subsection  102(c)  of  orig- 
inal S.  2504  has  been  changed  in  the  Com- 
mittee Print  so  that  forfeiture  or  unreason- 
able concealment  by  an  Inventor,  rather  than 
suppression,  would  constitute  a  bar  to  the  ob- 
taining of  a  patent.  We  have  no  objection 
to  the  phrase  "unreasonably  concealed"  since 
it  refiects  what  we  perceive  to  be  a  proper 
tasls  for  refusing  a  patent — a  deliberate  and 
unreasonable  withholding  of  the  Invention 
from  the  public. 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  term  "for- 
feited" is  imprecise  and  could  lead  to  con- 
fusion. Accordingly,  we  would  prefer  a  form- 
ulation such  as  "suppressed  or  otherwise  un- 
reasonably concealed"  Instead  of  the  phrase 
presently  contained  in  subsection  102(c)  of 
the  Committee  Print.  We  also  suggest  a  con- 
forming change  to  subsection  105(d). 


Finally,  it  U  believed  that  tbe  phrase 
"known  or  used"  In  subsection  102(a)  (S) 
haa  a  relatively  well-defined  meaning  under 
■ecUou  lOa(a)  of  existing  law.  This  Interpn- 
tatloa  should  not  be  Jeopardized  by  the  in- 
sertion of  tbe  new  modifier  "nonaecretly.", 
which  would  merely  serve  to  engender  litiga- 
tion. 

KEQUIXEMENTS    FOS    PATENT    APPLICATIONS 

Subsection  111(a)  of  original  8.  3504,  as 
well  as  of  the  Committee  Print,  requires  that 
applications  be  accompanied  by  a  prescribed 
fee  at  the  time  of  filing.  If,  by  oversight,  the 
prescribed  fee  Is  not  submitted  with  the  ap- 
plication at  the  time  of  filing,  applicants 
cannot  obtain  a  filing  date  for  their  appli- 
cations. Since  only  the  fact  of  receipt,  rather 
than  the  specific  timing  of  receipt,  of  a  flliog 
fee  is  Important,  we  suggest  that  the  Com- 
missioner be  given  discretion  in  subsection 
111(a)  to  specify  when  the  filing  fee  must 
be  submitted. 

The  Subcommittee  has  amended  subsec- 
tion 111(d)  to  provide  that  Inventors  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  ratify  the  fUlng  of  an 
application  by  or  on  behalf  of  their  assignees 
prior  to  the  time  when  the  assignees  will  be 
required  to  serve  a  copy  of  tbe  application 
on  the  inventor.  We  believe  that  this  is  a 
desirable  simplification,  but  wotild  suggest 
that  it  be  modified  to  require  that  the  In- 
ventor have  an  opportunity  to  Inspect  tbe 
application  prior  to  his  filing  a  ratification. 

SPECinCATIOM 

The  Committee  Print  modifies  original  S. 
2504  to  require  in  the  preamble  of  subsection 
112(a)(1)  that  the  specification  contain  the 
items  enumerated  in  paragraphs  (A)  and 
(B)  "at  the  time  the  application  is  filed". 
We  believe  this  additional  language  should 
be  deleted  In  order  that  courts  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  further  consider  and  develop 
the  law  with  respect  to  the  question  of  when 
the  enumerated  items  should  be  Included  in 
patent  applications. 

We  would  also  suggest  that  subsection 
112(a)(2)  of  the  Committee  Print  be  delet- 
ed. While  we  recognize  that  existing  law  re- 
quires that  the  inventor  discover  tbe  proper- 
ties or  results  of  his  invention  on  which  he 
intends  to  rely  in  obtaining  a  patent,  the 
statement  of  this  principle  In  subsection 
112(a)(2)  could  be  interpreted  as  preclud- 
ing the  practice,  sanctioned  by  present  law, 
of  inventors  utilizing  technicians,  in  certain 
situations,  to  check  new  Inventions  for  the 
existence  of  various  properties  and  results. 

Original  S.  2504  provided  in  subsection 
112(b)(1)  that  the  description  of  the  best 
mode  be  in  sufficient  detail  to  enable  one 
of  ordinary  skill  in  the  art  to  practice  the 
invention  In  "trade  and  Industry".  The  Com- 
mittee Print  changes  this  subsection  to  re- 
quire a  description  of  the  beet  mode  of  the 
Invention  as  to  enable  any  person  of  ordi- 
nary skill  in  tbe  art  "to  make  and  use  and, 
unless  the  nature  of  the  case  does  not  admit, 
practice  it." 

The  President's  message  on  patent  reform 
stated  that  S.  2504  had  as  a  major  objective 
"accelerating  and  improving  the  disclosure 
of  new  technology  revealed  by  tbe  patents." 
It  Is  believed  that  requiring  the  best  mode 
"In  trade  and  Industry"  will  aid  the  public 
by  emphasizing  that  discloeiire  of  the  best 
mode  of  practicing  an  invention  is.  in  fact,  re- 
quired. Accordingly,  suljaection  112(b)(1)  of 
original  S.  2504  should  be  reinserted  Into  the 
Committee  Print  In  place  of  subsection  112 
(b) .  To  allay  unnecessary  fears  reg^ardlng  the 
Intent  of  this  subsection  we  recommend  that 
the  Committee  report  should  contain  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  subsection 
is  not  Intended  to  elicit  detailed  engineering 
Information  not  needed  by  persons  skilled  in 
the  art  to  practice  the  Invention.  The  report 
should  also  make  clear  that  the  subsection 
is  not  Intended  to  elicit  the  dlsclosiu-e  of 
trade  secrets  associated  with,  but  not  re- 
quired for,  practicing  the  best  mode  of  the 
invention,   or   otherwise   outside   the   scope 
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of  the  claims  of  the  application.  With  these 
clarifications,  it  ahould  be  evident  tiiat  the 
subsection  will  not  materially  Increase  tbe 
size  of  patent  discloeures  or  create  a  burden 
for  patent  applicants. 

With  regard  to  subsection  lia(c)(l), 
which  requires  the  specification  to  state 
what  Is  known  to  be  conventional  or  old,  we 
would  sxiggest  that  it  be  modified  to  state 
that  the  specification  "should"  state  what  is 
known  to  be  conventional  or  old  "In  accord- 
ance with  such  regulations  as  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  prescribe." 

In  our  opinion,  mandatory  requirements 
of  a  procedural  nature  sbotUd  be  avcdded 
whenever  possible  in  order  that  the  legisla- 
tion might  be  appropriately  Implemented 
through  regulations  as  experience  dictates. 
For  similar  reasons,  subsection  112(e)(3) 
should  give  the  Commlsslouer  discretion  to 
determine  tbe  content  of  regulations  gov- 
erning the  format  of  patent  claims. 

We  also  suggest  that  the  requirement  of 
subsection  112(e)(1)  for  tbe  use  of  the  so- 
called  "Jepson"  claiming  should  be  changed 
from  a  mandatory  requirement  to  a  statu- 
tory encouragement,  since  not  all  inventions 
lend  themselves  to  claiming  by  this  format 
and  a  mandatory  requirement  might  subject 
the  applicant  to  charges  that  bis  patent  is 
invalid  for  failing  to  use  the  indicated  for- 
mat. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  subsection  112(g) 
(1)  should  be  modified  to  omit  reference  to 
tbe  United  States,  so  that  tbe  Commissioner 
will  retain  his  existing  authority  to  desig- 
nate foreign  depositaries  for  microorganisms 
where  appropriate. 

Dtrrr  or  dmclosube 
The  duty  stated  in  subsection  115(a)  of 
original  8.  2504  to  act  vrlth  candor  and  good 
faith  toward  the  Office  has  been  modified  in 
the  Committee  Print  to  require  that  the 
duty  be  "uncompromising"  and  that  the 
candM'  and  good  faith  be  of  the  "highest 
degree".  While  adjectives  of  this  sort  may  be 
appropriate  for  a  Judicial  opinion  where  a 
point  is  being  emphaslzod,  we  believe  they 
are  inappropriate  as  statutory  language. 
Such  terms  add  nothing  to  the  substantive 
nature  of  the  duties  Imposed  on  parties,  and 
their  deletion  ahould  not  affect  the  appU- 
cabiUty  of  tbe  cases  from  which  they  are 
taken.  We  believe  that  this  provision  la  not 
Intended  to  eliminate  room  for  innocent, 
good  faith  errors  of  Judgment  as  to  what 
should  be  dlscloeed.  Accordingly,  we  believe 
these  terms  should  be  deleted  from  the  Com- 
mittee Print. 

The  Subcommittee  Print  in  subsectton  115 
(a)(2)  provides  that  the  duty  to  make  rea- 
sonable inquiry  will  be  satisfied  by  the  due 
care  which  a  reasonably  prudent  man  would 
exercise.  An  amendment  is  suggested  to  this 
standard  in  the  Appendix  which,  although 
retaining  the  essential  substance,  is  believed 
to  clarify  the  standard. 

The  last  sentence  of  subsection  116(a)  of 
original  8.  2504  (page  28,  line  29  through 
page  29,  line  4)  contained  a  listing  of  actions 
required  by  inventors  and  applicants  to  sat- 
isfy the  general  duty  stated  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  the  subsection.  The  Committee 
Print  eliminates  some  of  this  material  and 
retains  the  remainder  In  subsection  115(a) 
(3).  Upon  refiectlon,  we  do  not  believe  that 
it  Is  necessary  to  include  any  of  this  language 
In  the  statute  since  all  of  the  specific  items 
are  encompassed  within  tbe  duties  stated  in 
subsection  115(a)(1)  of  the  Committee 
Print.  Accordingly,  we  would  suggest  that 
subsection  (a)  (3)  be  deleted  as  surplusage 
and  that  the  Committee  Report  Indicate  that 
such  a  specific  listing  is  unnecessary  since 
these  specific  duties  are  Included  within  the 
broader  standard  of  subsection  116(a)(1). 
Finally,  vn  have  suggested  amendments 
in  subsection  116(b)  of  the  Conunittee  Print 
to  provide  that  an  applicant  must,  in  con- 
nection with  the  statement  filed  pursuant 


to  section  116  at  tbe  time  of  payment  of  tbe 
issue  fee,  include  a  statement  that  no  change 
has  occitrred  In  the  Inf  cmnation  required  to 
be  provldad  by  subsection  131  (b) .  This  shifts 
a  ■inqii^  provision  from  subsection  131(b) 
(3)  to  tlUs  section,  where  H  more  naturally 
fits,  without  changing  the  substantive  effect 
of  tbe  provision. 

CONVENTION   PRIOErTY 

The  preamble  of  subsection  119(a)  of  the 
Committee  Print  conditions  benefit  of  tbe 
date  of  an  earller-flled  f(M-eign  application 
upon  Chapter  17.  We  believe  that  the  refer- 
ence to  Chapter  17  is  confusing  and  suggest 
that  it  be  deleted. 

In  addition,  subsection  119(a)  (2)  requires 
that  the  subject  matter  claimed  in  an  ap- 
plication on  which  an  applicant  seeks  a 
United  States  patent  be  expressly  disclosed 
in  his  foreign  application  in  the  manner  re- 
quired by  subsection  112(a).  Subsection  (a) 
of  section  112  does  not  define  all  of  the 
Infraination  which  we  believe  should  be  in- 
cluded in  a  foreign  application  at  tbe  time 
of  filing  abroad  in  order  for  it  to  serve  as  the 
basis  for  priority  in  a  later  filed  United 
States  application.  Accordingly,  we  would 
suggest  that  subsection  119(a)  (2)  also  make 
reference  to  subsection  112(b) . 

BENEFIT  OF  EARLIER  FILING  DATE  IN  THE  trNITED 
STATES 

The  effect  of  subsection  120(a)  (5)  is  to 
limit  the  nimiber  of  continuation  applica- 
tions an  applicant  can  file.  Since  it  is  possible 
that  an  applicant  could  find  himself  required 
by  section  121  to  restrict  his  original  appli- 
cation to  one  of  several  Inventions  claimed 
in  such  application,  we  believe  that  subsec- 
tion (a)  (5)  should  be  amended  to  exempt 
applications  filed  as  a  result  of  a  requirement 
for  restriction  from  being  counted  in  the 
limit  placed  on  the  number  of  continuing  ap- 
plications which  may  be  filed. 

DKFERKED    EXAMINATION 

In  the  Committee  Print,  the  Subcommittee 
has  adopted  a  deferred  examination  system, 
in  sections  191  through  194,  together  with 
subsection  122(a).  We  continue  to  believe 
that  deferred  examination  is  not  appropriate 
for  the  United  States.  As  noted  in  the  testi- 
mony before  your  Subcommittee  on  Septem- 
ber 12.  1973,  the  United  States  does  not  have 
an  unmanageable  backlog  of  pending  appli- 
cations, the  principal  reason  for  the  adoption 
of  deferred  examination  systems  in  the  Neth- 
erlands. West  Oermany,  and  Japan. 

The  deferred  examination  system  adopted 
in  tbe  Committee  Print  does  not  avoid  the 
objection  of  creating  uncertainty  among  the 
competitors  of  patent  applicants  as  to  wheth- 
er the  subject  matter  disclosed  in  the  ap- 
plication will  ultimately  be  patented  and, 
consequently,  does  not  overcome  the  chill- 
ing effect  which  deferred  applications  have 
on  legitimate  research,  potential  Investments, 
and  other  desirable  competitive  activity. 

Not  only  would  tbe  examination  of  fewer 
cases  under  a  deferred  examination  system 
probably  result  in  a  decrease  in  our  appro- 
priations for  patent  examining  manpower  (so 
that  there  wotild  be  no  excess  examining 
manpower  available  to  apply  to  those  appli- 
cations which  were  not  deferred) ,  but  a  de- 
ferred system  would  also  add  significantly 
to  other  Office  costs. 

Finally,  we  note  that  the  deferred  exam- 
ination system  adopted  In  the  Committee 
Print  contains  an  Inherent  inconsistency  with 
the  Patent  Cooperation  Treaty  which  woxild 
be  Implemented  In  Part  IV  of  the  Committee 
Print.  Section  191  of  the  Committee  Print 
would  require  an  applicant  under  the  POT 
to  take  a  national  action  (the  paying  of  a 
fee  for  patenting  within  18  months)  prior 
to  the  end  of  the  international  stage  (which 
is  normally  20  months)  iinder  the  Treaty. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  we  urge  that  the 
provisions  in  the  Committee  Print  establish- 


ing a  system  for  deferred  examination  be 
deleted. 

FATENTABILrrr  BRIEF 

We  note  that  in  subsection  131(b)  (1)  tbe 
Subconunittee  has  modified  the  standard 
from  the  original  sut>section  in  S.  3504  call- 
ing for  the  disclosure  of  information  "which 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  affect  a  de- 
cision of  the  Office"  to  one  calling  for  tbe 
disclosure  of  that  information  necessary  "to 
make  the  application  as  a  whole  not  mislead- 
ing". We  believe  that  the  more  specifically 
foctised  standard  originally  stated  in  this 
subsection  Is  more,  appropriate  for  the  guid- 
ance of  attornejrs  la  the  particular  context 
of  patentability  briefs,  becavise  it  provides 
better  guidance  lu  making  the  affirmative 
representations  to  tbe  Patent  Office  called 
for  by  patentability  briefs  than  the  more  gen- 
eral standard  in  section  115(a)  of  tbe  Com- 
mittee Print. 

Both  original  S.  2504  and  the  Committee 
Print  contain  a  requirement  that  applicants 
and  their  attorneys  notify  the  Office  of  any 
change  in  the  information  provided  in  tbe 
patentability  brief  and  file  a  statement  at  the 
time  for  payment  of  the  issuance  fee  If  no 
change  has  occurred.  In  view  of  tbe  fact 
that  section  115  of  the  C(»ninlttee  Print  calls 
for  statements  at  the  time  of  payment  of  the 
Issuance  fee,  we  suggest  transferring  the 
substantive  provisions  of  subsection  181(b) 
(2)  to  section  115,  as  Indicated  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, in  order  to  avoid  the  submission  of 
two  statements  by  the  applicant  when  one 
would  suffice. 

EXAMINATION   PROCEEDINGS 

Section  132  of  cuiginal  S.  2604  has  been  tbe 
subject  of  considerable  concern  and  contro- 
versy. We  note  that  tbe  Subcommittee  la- 
bored extensively  to  improve  this  section,  es- 
pecially those  subsections  which  reg\ilate  in 
great  detail  the  examination  process  in  the 
Office.  After  reviewing  both  original  section 
132  and  section  132  in  the  Committee  Print, 
however,  we  have  concluded  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  shorten  section  132,  leaving  %b» 
implementation  of  certain  detailed  examina- 
tion procedures  in  the  OBloe  for  regulations 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner. 

At  the  same  time,  otir  revised  section  132 
will  permit  the  Commissioner  to  modify  pro- 
cedures in  the  Office  as  experience  dictates, 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  reform 
bill,  and  will  avoid  the  potential  consequence 
of  patent  invalidity  for  an  inadvertent 
failure  to  comply  with  a  formal  requirement 
in  a  statutory  provision.  The  procedural  re- 
quirements that  we  retained  are  lai;gely  de- 
signed to  build  a  more  complete  record  of 
proceedings  before  tbe  Office. 

For  these  reasons,  we  wotild  urge  that  sub- 
section 132  appearing  in  the  Appendix  to 
this  letter  be  substituted  for  that  appearing 
in  the  Committee  Print.  Tbe  simpllflcattons 
effected  in  section  132  appearing  In  the  Ap- 
pendix also  require  corresponding  changes 
in  other  sections  of  the  Committee  Print, 
including  sections  122  and  155. 

APPEAL   TO   BOARD 

We  believe  that  several  changes  are  de- 
sirable In  section  134  of  the  Committee  Print. 
First,  we  believe  that  the  term  "final  deci- 
sion" in  subsection  (a)  should  be  changed 
to  "final  rejection,  or  objection  or  require- 
ment subject  to  section  3(a)  (1)".  This  pro- 
vides a  more  definitive  explanation  of  the 
types  of  actions  which  may  be  appealed  to  tbe 
Board.  We  also  suggest  changing  the  term 
"decision"  in  subsection  (b)  to  "final  rejec- 
tion" for  the  reasons  stated  above.  In  addi- 
tion, we  suggest  that  In  subsection  (b)  the 
Solicitor  be  given  discretion  whether  to  au- 
thorize the  briefing  and  arguing  of  cases  by 
primary  examiners.  In  this  same  context,  we 
believe  It  would  be  preferable  to  permit  the 
Solicitor  to  authorize  the  briefing  of  such 
cases  by  any  examiner,  rather  than  neces- 
sarily tbe  one  who  handled  it  previously. 
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Th*  Subcommittee  amended  aectioa  134 
(a)  (2)  to  authorize  the  .-emand  of  proceed- 
ings to  the  primary  examiner  for  further 
consideration  where  the  Board  has  rejected 
a  claim  which  the  primary  examiner  found 
allowable.  We  would  stigge«t,  however,  that 
such  a  remand  be  made  discretionary  to  take 
Into  account  iltuatlons  where  the  Board 
finds  no  reasonable  basis  for  the  remand  oX 
•uch  proceedings. 

Finally,  as  mentioned  above,  we  would 
suggest  that  subsection  (c)  be  moved  to  sec- 
tion 5  as  a  new  subeectlon  (f). 

BSEXAMIKATION    OB    INTIX    PASTES     OPPOSITfOM 
PBOCEtDUfOa 

Another  of  the  most  dlseiissed  sections  In 
original  S.  2504  Is  section  135.  which  permits 
the  public  to  advise  the  OfSce  of  reasons  why 
a  patent  should  not  Issue  on  a  published 
application.  We  continue  to  believe  that  pub- 
lic participation  of  this  general  nature  prior 
to  Issuance  la  an  essential  element  to  a 
sotind  patent  revision  bill.  However,  we  have 
reevaluated  section  135  and  would  like  to 
sxiggest  certain  modifications  which  reUln 
the  essential  features  of  this  section  but 
which  reduce  the  expense  and  potential  for 
harassment  that  has  been  suggested  as  being 
associated  with  original  S.  2504. 

While  the  revised  section  135,  offered  In  the 
Appendix  to  thU  letter,  Is  modeled  after  sec- 
tion 183  appearing  In  original  S.  2504  and  in 
the  Committee  Print,  a  number  of  procedures 
there  available  by  statute  are  made  discre- 
tionary In  order  to  permit  the  Commissioner 
to  modify  Office  procedures  as  experience 
dictates.  Also,  to  reduce  expense,  delay,  and 
opportunity  for  harassment,  the  scope  of 
opposition  proceedings  Involving  only  pat- 
ents and  publications  has  been  limited. 

In  accordance  with  subsection  135(b)  of 
our  revised  draft,  when  further  examination 
Is  requested  by  the  public  and  the  only  basis 
Is  prior  patents  or  publications,  the  primary 
examiner  conducts  an  ex  parte  reexamina- 
tion proceeding  In  which  *the  opposer  does 
not  participate.  An  opposer,  however,  may 
Identify  himself  and  take  an  appeal  from 
such  an  ex  parte  proceeding  to  the  Board  of 
Examlners-ln-Chlef.  If  necessary  to  avoid 
undue  delay  In  Issuance  of  patents,  the  Com- 
missioner may,  by  general  rule,  advance  such 
appeals  to  the  Board  ahead  of  other  appeals. 
This  appeal  Is  to  be  conducted  only  upon  the 
submission  of  written  briefs;  normally  it 
will  be  without  discovery,  live  testimony,  or 
oral  argument,  unless  the  Conmilssloner 
otherwise  by  regulation  provides.  Cotirt  ap- 
peals for  the  opposer  In  this  situation  are 
also  limited.  We  believe  that  these  changes 
will  reduce  the  cost  of  the  proceeding  to 
both  the  Office  and  applicants,  while  still 
•ncouraglng  third  party  participation  by 
providing  a  right  of  rebuttal  and  limited 
appeal. 

In  addition,  as  mentioned  previously,  sub- 
penaa  and  discovery  orders  In  Inter  partes 
oppositions  may  be  obtained  only  upon  a 
showing  of  good  cau.se.  We  believe  that  this 
change  will  also  significantly  reduce  the  po- 
tential for  harassment  In  such  proceedings. 
Taken  toffether,  these  changes  in  section  135 
will  retain  effective  procedures  for  pubUe 
participation  in  the  examination  proceas 
prior  to  lasimnce  while  minimizing  the  ex- 
penses and  delays  to  applicants. 

OOtntT  KXVUW 

We  have  suggested  clarifications  In  th* 
Appendix  to  continue  the  essence  of  present 
practice  regarding  the  review  of  final  deci- 
sions of  the  Commissioner  whereby  such  are 
reviewed  by  district  courts  In  accordance 
with  the  criteria  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act;  however,  the  review  of  such  deci- 
sions Is  limited  to  the  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  We  have  also  suggested 
speclOc  reference  to  the  AFA  as  tbo  appro- 
priate Btsindard  by  which  non-flnal  declalona 
of  the  Office  (prlnaarlly  decisions  on  motions 


In   Inter   partes    patent   eaaea)    slKnild    be 
reviewed. 

It  la  noted  that  the  Subcommittee  Print 
omits  section  147  of  orlclnai  8.  2fi04.  It  is 
believed  this  aectioa  would  help  unify  any 
conflicting  positions  of  the  Court  of  Customs 
and  PaUnt  Appeals  and  the  Dlatrlct  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  addition.  It 
is  thought  to  be  sound  policy  to  have  a 
court  of  general  Jurisdiction  below  the  level 
of  the  Supreme  Court  review  the  decisions 
of  the  Coturt  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals. 
Accordingly,  section  147  of  original  S.  2504 
should  be  Intruded  in  the  Committee  Print. 

PATZNT  ISSUANCX  AKO  TDUC 

Subsection  164(b)  of  the  Committee  PrUit 
provides  for  a  patent  term  of  19  years  from 
the  ming  date  of  an  application  in  the 
United  States,  but  in  no  event  lees  than  17 
years  from  the  date  of  the  Issuance  of  a 
patent.  We  recommend  a  return  to  a  term  of 
20  years  from  the  aiing  date  ot  an  applica- 
tion In  the  United  States  as  provided  in 
original  S.  2504.  This  provision  is  widely  ac- 
cepted and  provides  an  equitable  means  to 
encourage  the  prompt  prosecution  of  appli- 
cations In  the  Office.  We  recognize  that  a 
return  to  a  20-year  term  might  potentially 
create  a  hardship  on  some  applicants  by  re- 
ducing the  post-Issuance  term  of  their  pa- 
tents If  their  applications  were  unduly  de- 
layed in  reexamination  or  Inter  partes  opposi- 
tion proceedings. 

However,  we  do  not  expect  any  problems 
In  this  regard,  especially  In  view  of  the 
revisions  suggested  for  section  135  of  the 
Committee  Print,  and  the  availability  of 
damages  relief  for  pre- Issuance  use  of  the 
Invention  under  section  273.  If  operating 
experience  indicates  that  there  are  problems 
In  regard  to  unduly  protracted  opposition 
proceedings,  remedial  legislation  extending. 
In  appropriate  cases,  the  20  year  term  and 
also  eliminating  the  Interim  rightt  afforded 
by  section  273  could  be  proposed  and  en- 
acted at  a  later  date. 

We  also  suggest  deletion  of  subsection 
151(d),  together  with  a  reference  to  the  pay- 
ment of  a  portion  of  the  issue  fee  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  that  section.  The  failure  to 
delete  this  language  in  original  S.  2504  was 
an  oversight,  since  the  Commljssloncr  will 
have  the  authority  under  section  41  to  estab- 
lish a  system  for  the  payment  of  issue  fees 
which  may  not  include  the  payment  practice 
presently  required  by  statute. 
rn.iNG  or  appucations  in  pocsiaN  oouimiis 

We  recommend  a  change  In  subeectlon 
184(a)  to  permit  the  filing  abroad  of  an 
application  for  patent  on  an  ornamental  de- 
sign four  monttM  after  the  filing  of  an 
appllcatton  in  the  United  States.  This  change 
Is  desirable  since  the  priority  period  specified 
in  the  Paris  Convention  for  the  Protection 
of  Industrial  Prorierty  In  six  months  with 
respect  to  ornamental  designs,  rather  than 
one  year  which  is  the  period  specified  for 
patents.  In  addition,  a  clarifying  reference  to 
inventor's  certificates  is  suggested  in  this 
sutxiectlon. 

DOVMLK  PAIXNTINQ 

Original  S.  2A04  contained  a  subeectlon 
253(c)(1)  providing  that  terminal  disclaim- 
ers would  have  no  effect  In  overcoming  rejec- 
tions or  determinations  of  double  patenting. 
To  replace  the  use  of  terminal  disclaimers  in 
avoiding  this  problem,  the  original  bill  con- 
tained a  somewhat  complicated  procedure 
whereby  an  applicant,  after  having  received 
a  rejection  on  the  grounds  of  double  patent- 
ing, could  add  the  rejected  claims  and  dis- 
closure on  the  later  filed  application  to  the 
earlier  filed  application  or  patent  on  which 
the  rejection  was  based.  Upon  review  of  this 
approach  to  solving  the  problem  of  double 
patenting,  we  now  believe  that  it  would  be 
more  desirable  to  delete  subsection  268(c) 
and  to  leave  Issue*  of  double  patenting  to 
the  courts. 


PATurr  urpKiKOEMEirr 

The  Subcommittee  has  added  a  new  sub- 
section (f )  to  section  271  which  would  maVf 
anyone  liable  as  an  Infringer  who,  without 
authority,  made  or  sold  all  of  the  components 
of  a  patented  invention  in  unassembled  form 
with  the  Intent  that  such  components  be 
assembled  outside  the  United  States.  This 
subsection  Is  obviously  intended  to  overrule 
the  result  reached  by  the  Supreme  Court  la 
Deepaouth  Packing  Co.  v.  Laitram  Corp.  400 
US.  618  (1973). 

The  Administration  has  reconsidered  this 
question  but  has  concluded,  as  it  did  Initial- 
ly, that  It  would  be  imwise  to  amend  the 
definition  of  patent  Infringement  to  capture 
this  type  of  behavior.  Not  only  is  there  no 
showing  of  any  commercial  need  to  overrule 
this  Supreme  Coiut  decision,  but  those  few 
persons  who  may  be  hurt  by  the  decision 
are  generally  able  to  protect  themselves  by 
obuinlng  patents  abroad — which  will  be  fa- 
cilitated by  the  implementation  of  the  Pat- 
ent Cooperation  Treaty.  Accordingly,  we  sug- 
gest that  subsection  (f)  be  deleted. 

TOLCNTABT  AaBrTSATIOir 

Section  294  of  original  S.  2504  provided 
that  trade  secrets  and  other  confidential  re- 
search, developmmt,  or  commercial  informa- 
tion submitted  to  the  Office  as  part  of  an 
award  in  an  arbitration  proceeding  would  be 
made  available  to  government  agencies  on 
written  request.  The  Committee  Print  re- 
quires government  agencies  to  show  good  and 
sufficient  reason  for  obtaining  such  infor- 
mation. Since  existing  law  (18  UJ3.0.  190S) 
protects  trade  secrets  against  unauthorized 
disclosure,  no  reason  Is  perceived  for  the 
limitation  In  the  Committoe  Print,  it  creates 
unnecessary  procedural  barriers  to  Inter- 
agency cooperation,  and  it  should  be  amend- 
ed to  return  to  the  language  originally  con- 
tained in  S.  2504. 

CUAU.XIYGE  TO  PATSirr  TAUDITT  BT  THE  TTJIXm 
STATES 

Ths  Subcommittee  added  a  new  section 
2?»8  which  requires  the  United  States  to 
notify  the  Solicitor  of  its  intention  to  assert 
Invalidity  of  a  patent  or  any  claim  of  a  pat- 
ent at  least  30  days  prior  to  the  actinl  as- 
sertion of  invalidity.  Violation  of  this  re- 
quirement would  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
up  to  $1,000  and  one  year  in  Jail. 

Ko  need  for  such  an  unusual  provision 
has  been  advanced.  Moreover,  it  is  believed 
that  this  section  would  dilute  the  p.uthorlty 
of  the  Attorney  General  to  file  suit,  or  to 
raise  new  Issues  in  pending  suits,  and  It  could 
seriously  disrupt  pending  litigation.  Ac- 
cordingly, It  Is  believed  that  It  would  be  far 
preferable  to  attempt  to  solve  any  problems 
which  may  arise  with  regard  to  interagency 
coordination  In  such  matters  on  an  admin- 
istrative basis,  through  existing  normal  chan- 
nels, rather  than  through  proposed  section 
298  In  the  Committee  Print. 

MlaCKLXANXOUS 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  sections,  we 
believe  that  the  original  Administration  bill 
is  preferable  to  the  Conunittee  Print  with 
regard  to  the  wording  in  sections  6  and  7.  In 
addition,  we  suggest  that  section  11,  calling 
for  an  anniuU  report  to  the  Congress,  be 
deleted.  While  the  information  called  for  In 
section  11  is  quite  extensive,  it  could,  of 
course,  t>e  made  available  to  Congress  upon 
request.  However,  we  are  not  aware  of  any 
reason  for  compiling  this  Information  on 
a  continuing  basis,  especially  in  view  of  the 
burden  and  expense  of  compiling  it. 

In  addition,  we  would  suggest  that  the 
Committee  Report  discussing  subsection  138 
(b)  make  a  cross-reference  to  the  last  sen- 
tence of  subsectlou  282(e),  to  make  it  clear 
that  subeectlon  138 (b)  is  not  intended  to 
affect  the  existing  law  of  file  wrappper 
estoppel. 

rtnatty.  It  Is  Doted  that  the  Admlnistra- 
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tlon  position  with  respect  to  proposed  sec- 
tion 34  of  S.  1321  Is  under  study  and  the 
views  of  the  Administration  will  be  made 
available  to  you  in  the  near  future. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  afforded 
us  to  review  the  Committee  Print  and  ex- 
press our  views. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  that  there  would  be 
no  objection  to  submission  of  our  report 
to  the  Congress  and  further  that  enactment 
of  8.  2504  would  be  in  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

C.  Marsh.\ll  Dann, 
Commissioner  of  Patents. 


\- 


POIKSTONE, 

Kovemher  2t,  197S. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly,  IJ.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Hart:  I  have  your  letter 
of  November  20  stating  that  the  Patent  Re- 
vision Bill  (S.  2265)  will  be  considered  in 
Executive  Session  on  December  10. 

I  still  believe  there  Is  a  need  for  general 
reform  and  revision  of  the  patent  laws  and 
I  would  like  very  much  to  see  such  reform 
come  about. 

By  and  large,  I  believe  that  S.  2256  em- 
bodlea  significant  reforms  and  should  be 
passed.  Quite  naturally,  I  must  admit  that 
there  are  some  areas  in  which  S.  2266  could 
be  Improved  but  I  think  I  would  have  this 
feeling  about  any  bUl;  and,  accordingly.  X 
urge  that  afllrmative  action  be  taken  on  this 
bill  so  that  patent  reform  can  go  forward  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

To  repeat,  8.  2265  will  accomplish  signifi- 
cant and  material  patent  reforms. 
Very  truly  yours, 

^TANi.ET  M.  Clark, 

Patent  Counsel. 


Stani 


AVCO  Corporation, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  November  25. 1975. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  HAtt. 
VS.  Senate,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  November  20,  1976.  In  a  "Ck>,  no  go" 
position  I  support  8.  2265.  There  are  some 
changes  that  I  advocated.  I  agree  with  tlie 
"now"  sentiments  of  the  recent  Soott- 
Uncovic  paper  in  the  William  &  Mary  Law 
Review,  even  though  I  disagree  with  the 
treatment  of  Joint  inventors. 

It  Is  a  prlvUege  to  work  with  you  vaA 
Mr.  Nash.  My  best  service  to  the  patent  sys- 
tem, In  36  years,  was  to  get  from  the  April  1. 
1076,  unofficial  meeting  of  Corporate  Counsel, 
in  Washington,  a  vote  preferring  the  Mc- 
Clellan  Bill  S.  23,  as  a  vehicle  for  markup, 
to  the  other  bills. 

Senator,  you  may  find  of  interest  the  fact 
that  my  father  was  Warren  Harding's  oppon- 
ent for  the  Senate  in  1914.  Those  days  were 
before  Al  Smith,  Kennedy,  Lausche  and 
GUliganI  My  brother  Tim  U  a  VS.  District 
Judge  here.  I  am  a  very  independent  con- 
servative Democrat.  I  have  had  some  interest- 
ing conversations  with  Judges  Edwards  and 
McCree  and  the  late  Judge  O'Sulllvan,  a  fel- 
low Campion  graduate. 

Your  happiness,  health,  success  and  pros- 
perity will  be  in  our  prayers. 
(Tordially  yours, 

Charles  M.  Hogan, 
(General  Patent  OouTuel. 

Zenith  Kasio  Corporation, 
Chicago,  lU.,  December  S,  1975. 
Hon.  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart, 
VS.  Senate,  Committee  on  the  Judietary, 
Subcommittee  on  Antitnist  and  Monop- 
oly, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Hart:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  November  20  concerning  the  newly 
submitted  blU  for  patent  law  revision  8. 2265, 
which  I  have  read  with  Interest.  I  regret  that 


we  cannot  support  this  bill  in  Its  present 
form. 

I  remain  of  the  views  expressed  in  my  testi- 
mony before  your  Subcommittee,  in  partic- 
ular that  extensive  patent  law  revision  is 
long  overdue  and  much  needed,  and  that 
some  effective  way  must  be  found  to  attract 
those  with  specific  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
the  prior  art,  e.g.,  actual  or  potential  com- 
petitors of  the  patent  applicant  or  his  as- 
signee, to  become  Involved  in  patentability 
determination  proceedings.  Since  the  time  of 
my  testimony,  and  Indeed  since  S.  2604  C.P. 
and  the  corporate  counsel  mark-up  of  that 
bill  in  which  I  participated,  a  new  proposal 
has  been  advanced  which,  in  my  Judgment, 
would  fulfill  the  third  party  participation  ob- 
jective at  least  as  effectively  as  either  pre- 
issue  or  post-issue  Inter  partes  Patent  Office 
opposition  proceedings,  virlthout  Imposing  an 
unrealistic  requirement  for  making  opposi- 
tion decisions  and  expendlttires  before  know- 
ing whether  the  patent  will  ever  have  com- 
mercial significance.  I  refer  to  a  system  of 
Patent  Office  reexamination  at  any  time 
within  the  life  of  the  patent,  as  envisioned, 
for  example,  by  Chapter  31  of  the  Fong  bill 
S.  214,  with  certain  modifications. 

The  most  Important  concept  of  the  Chap- 
ter 31  proposal,  as  we  see  it,  is  to  permit  re- 
examination and  re-shaplng  of  the  patent 
claims  as  necessitated  by  newly  cited  or  dis- 
covered pri(»'  art,  at  the  Instance  of  the 
patentee  or  anyone  else  and  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  patent.  If  properly  Im- 
plemented, this  should  not  only  provide  a 
practical  remedy  against  overly  broad  patent 
claims,  but  should  do  so  while  still  per- 
mitting the  patentee  to  retain  any  claim  pro- 
tection of  narrower  scope  which  may  be  ap- 
propriate and  commensurate  with  his  in- 
ventive contribution  as  reassessed  in  the  light 
of  all  the  prior  art.  And  it  Is  a  procedure 
which  could  readily  be  used  by  prospective 
licensors  and  licensees  alike  to  resolve  valid- 
ity disputes  without  requiring  expensive 
federal  court  litigation. 

The  principal  objections  which  have  been 
raised  to  Chapter  31  can  be  overcome  by 
modification  of  the  Fong  blU  provisions. 
These  objections,  and  the  suggested  remedial 
modifications,  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  requirement  that  federal  cotirt 
patent  litigation  be  suspended  for  referral  oS 
newly  cited  prior  art  to  the  Patent  Office  for 
reexamination  would  usurp  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  federal  court. 

Proposed  Remedy:  Delete  Sections  819,  820 
and  321.  This  wotUd  eliminate  any  statutory 
requirement  for  suspension  of  court  proceed- 
ings pending  an  agency  determlnstlcm,  Irat 
would  permit  the  courts  to  entertain  mo- 
tions for  Patent  Office  re -examination  In  ap- 
propriate cases.  Any  attempt  to  Impose  a 
statutory  prohibition  against  use  of  a  re- 
examination statute  by  the  federal  courts 
would,  in  our  view,  constitute  an  unwise 
(and  arguably  unconstitutional)  encroa(di- 
ment  of  the  legislative  branch  on  Judicial 
prerogative,  and  function. 

2.  Chapter  31  contemplates  an  ex  parte 
rather  than  an  inter  partes  proceeding. 

Proposed  Remedy:  Provide  for  Inter 
partes  opposition  also,  by  including  Section 
135  of  S.  2256  as  well  as  the  modified  Chap- 
ter 31  provisions. 

3.  Chapter  31  would  encourage  over-olalm- 
Ing  In  the  first  instance  by  permitting 
amendment  without  compliance  with  reissue 
requirements. 

Proposed  Remedy:  Add  a  requirement  for 
a  showing  of  Inadvertence,  accident  or  mis- 
take; Fong  bill  Section  316  already  includes 
a  provision  against  claim  broadening  during 
the  re-examination  process. 

In  our  view,  S.  2256  represents  very  sub- 
stanlal  progress  in  the  evolution  of  an  ap- 
propriate patent  law  revision  bill.  While  there 
are  some  provisions  In  S.  2256  which  in  our 
view  r^resent  unnecessary  and  unwise  over- 
kill, they  are  not  of  so  serious  a  nature  as 


to  cause  us  to  withhold  support  for  the  bill 
as  a  wtuHe.  However,  we  feel  Uiat  any  new 
bill  would  be  Incomplete  without  appropri- 
ately conditioned  re-examination  provlslcms, 
and  we  are  not  now  willing  to  support  a  bill 
which  does  not  contain  such  provisions. 

I  am  available  far  consultation  with  your 
Subcommittee  staff  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past,  and  I  do  wish  to  commend  them  for 
their  untiring  efforts  in  connection  with 
this  proposed  legislation. 
Sincerely  yoiu«, 

John  J.  Peoerson. 

General  Electric  Co., 
Arlington,  Va.,  December  9, 197 S. 
Hon.  Phiijp  a.  Hart, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  Thank  you  for  your 
communication  of  November  12,  1976  con- 
cerning consideration  of  the  Patent  Revision 
Bill  (S.  2255)  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee in  the  executive  session  scheduled  for 
December  10.  This  will  confirm  that  we  con- 
tinue to  support  the  patent  law  revision 
along  the  general  lines  of  8. 2256. 

We  were  pleased  to  note  that  8.  2265.  as 
introduced  on  July  81,  1976,  Incorpwates  a 
number  of  revisions  which  we  believe  are 
uMful  changes  to  the  patent  revision  bill  in- 
troduced on  January  IS.  1076  (8.  23).  In  par- 
ticular, we  note  that  of  the  nine  provisions 
in  S.  23  which  were  the  subject  of  our  specific 
comments  earlier  this  year,  most  appear  to  us 
to  have  been  satisfactorily  resolved  in  8. 2255. 
There  are,  however,  some  provisions  which 
we  feel  reqtUre  comment  here  and  which  we 
hope  wUl  receive  further  attention  during 
the  executive  session  which  you  mentioned. 

Chi4>ter  18  of  8.  2266  would  introduce  into 
the  Patent  (Tode  a  procedure  whereby  patent 
applications  could  be  published  without  ex- 
amination by  the  Patent  Office  for  a  period 
of  up  to  five  years.  This  procediu«  would 
permit  the  existence  of  patent  rights  which 
are  less  sharply  defined  than  is  the  case  un- 
der our  present  law.  Also,  it  would  tend  to 
permit  a  patentee  to  tailor  his  claim  in  the 
light  of  tatervening  circumstances,  which  is 
an  opportunity  now  denied  the  patentee  ex- 
cept perbape  through  following  the  some- 
what limiting  re-issue  procedure.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  Injection  of  greater  uncer- 
tainty, as  to  the  ultimate  scope  of  future 
patent  claims.  Is  a  move  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Also,  to  the  extent  that  there  would  be 
a  diminution  of  examination  work  in  the 
Patent  Office,  It  seems  doubtful  to  us  that 
this  saving  would  balance  out  the  additional 
Indlvldtial  efforts  of  those  who  must  appraise 
patents. 

Section  301  of  8.  2266  appears  to  us  to  be 
essentlitlly  a  codification  of  existing  patent 
law  as  settled  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  a 
number  of  fairly  recent  cases.  As  such,  we 
find  that  the  stability  which  Section  SOI 
would  give  the  dividing  line  between  pat- 
ented inventions  and  trade  secrets  is  a  prin- 
cipal advantage  to  be  gained  through  any 
patent  revision  legislation. 

We  are  concerned,  however,  over  the  fact 
that  Section  301  in  8.  2266  no  longer  refers 
to  there  being  no  pre-emption  with  respect 
to  "confidential  or  proprietary  Information" 
in  addition  to  trade  secrets  as  was  the  case 
with  S.  23.  To  the  extent  that  this  difference 
may  be  later  construed  as  a  substantive 
change.  It  could  detract  from  protection  now 
afforded  to  technical  information  which  may 
not  rise  to  the  level  of  a  trade  secret  as  de- 
fined In  some  Jvirisdictions.  Thus,  we  wo\ild 
urge  that  the  earlier  language  of  S.  23  be 
continued  in  S.  2266  or  at  least  that  the 
legislative  history  clearly  show  that  a  codifi- 
cation of  existing  law  only  is  Intended. 

We  have  previously  expressed  In  our  letter 
of  27  May  1976  oui  pleasure  that  the  opposi- 
tion (or  re-examlnatlon)  procedure  of  8.  23 
was  post-Issuance.  We  are  pleased  that  this 
post-issuance  aspect  has  been  preserved  in 
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8.  2255.  We  believe,  however,  that  Lhere  U 
BlgnlflCAnt  merit  In  tbe  procedure  set  forth 
In  Chapter  31  oX  S.  214  And,  with  one  pro- 
posed change  noted  below,  we  hope  that 
serious  consideration  ia  given  to  this  pro- 
cedure In  the  executive  session.  We  find  the 
Chapter  31  procedure  catlatactory  except  for 
one  provision,  namely  that  II  a  defendant  In 
an  infringement  suit  cites  prior  art,  this 
art  U  considered  by  the  Ofllce  ex  parte  with- 
out opportunity  for  the  defendant  to  par- 
ticipate by  way  of  oral  argument,  testimony, 
etc.  If  Chapter  31  were  modified  to  provide 
for  full  participation  In  the  Offlce  reexami- 
nation procedure  by  the  party  citing  »xX  In 
a  civil  action  InvolTing  a  patent  (leaving  all 
other  reexamination  in  the  OflBce  on  an  ex 
parte  basis)  we  would  find  Chapter  31  ac- 
ceptable and  in  fact  believe  it  has  advantages 
over  Sec.  135  of  S.  2255.  This  could  easily  be 
accomplished  by  adding  a  .subsection  (c)  to 
Sec.  320  of  S.  214  reading  as  follows: 

**(c)  In  the  event  reexamination  of  a  pat- 
ent la  ordered  by  the  Commissioner  upon  the 
citation  of  patents  or  publications  by  k 
party  to  a  civil  action  involving  the  patent, 
or  in  the  event  reexamination  cf  the  patent 
has  been  ordered  and  Is  pending  as  a  result 
of  the  citation  of  patents  or  publications  to 
the  Office  by  any  person  prior  to  the  Institu- 
tion of  the  civil  action,  all  parties  to  the 
civil  action  shall  have  the  right  to  partici- 
pate in  the  reexamination  proceeding  and  In 
that  regard  shall  be  permitted  to: 

"  ( 1 )  submit  written  brlets, 

"(2)  present  oral  arguments. 

"(3)  present  oral  testimony  and  depositions 
and  cross-examine  witnesses  in  regard  to 
matters  having  a  bearing  on  the  TilSdtty  or 
scope  of  any  claim  Involved  In  the  reexami- 
nation proceeding." 

Section  271  (e)  would  permit  the  Importa- 
tion Into  the  U-S.  of  an  Infringing  product 
without  recourse  against  the  Importer  in  the 
circumstance  where  Importation  Is  made 
through  a  non -exclusive  sales  or  distribution 
agreement.  Thus,  this  provialon  wo«ild  tend 
to  favor  foreign  manufactur  s  Importing 
Into  the  U.S.  in  a  way  In  which  foreign  co\in- 
trles  by  and  large  do  not  favor  American 
Industry  with  respect  to  Importations  Into 
those  countries.  We  believe  It  unwise  by  uni- 
lateral acUon  to  have  U3.  Industry  at  a  dis- 
advantage with  respect  to  their  foreign  com- 
petitors In  other  Industrialized  countries.  To 
the  extent  that  provisions  such  as  those 
Incorporated  In  this  section  are  considered 
desirable  they  should  be  adopted  In  the  con- 
text of  bUateral  negotiations  with  foreign 
governments. 

One  final  point.  We  liave  noted  In  our  own 
studies  and  in  reported  studies  by  the  Patent 
and  Trademark  Office  and  others  that  this 
leglslaUon  Is  expected  to  add  substantially 
to  the  cost  of  obtaining  paten U.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  some  increase  In  costs  but 
we  urge  that  all  reasonable  steps  be  taken 
to  Iteep  such  Increases  to  a  minimum. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  provide 
otir  conunents  to  you  in  connection  with 
the  upcoming  consideration  of  S.  2255.  With 
the  exceptions  pointed  out  above,  we  believe 
that  S.  2255  is  generally  satisfactory  and  we 
would  support  its  enactment  with  these  lim- 
ited changes.  We  appreciate  the  time  and  ef- 
fort which  you  and  others  have  devoted  to- 
ward working  out  the  many  difficult  Issues, 
and  we  are  hopeful  that  patent  revLslou 
legislation  will  be  forthcoming. 
Very  truly  yours, 

H.  F.  Uakbbck,  Jr., 
General  Patent  Counsel. 

MracK  fc  Co.,  Iwc, 
Ruhway.  NJ.,  Sovember  29, 197S. 
Hon.  Philtf  A.  Ha«t, 
U.S.  Senate, 
WanMngton,  B.C. 
Re :  Patent  Law  Reform — S.  2256 

Dear  Senator  Hakt:  I  understand  that  Um 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  plans  to  meet 
on  December   10th  to  consider  forwarding 


to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  actions  S.  2255 
which  you  co-sponsored  with  Senators  Mc- 
Clellan.  Scott  and  Burdlck. 

As  you  know,  we  at  Merck  have  a  keen  In- 
terest in  this  proposed  legislation.  I  hope, 
and  believe,  you  have  found  us  helpful  to 
you,  ttut  other  memtiers  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, and  your  staffs.  In  the  attempt  to  de- 
velop a  patent  law  which  balances  the  in- 
tere.sts  and  needs  of  aU  segments  of  XXit  in- 
ventive community  and  the  public. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  a  sense  of  disappoint- 
ment that  I  write  you  at  this  time  to  re- 
quest that  you  reconsider  your  commitment 
to  the  present  bill.  Indeed.  I  urge  you  to  vote 
to  return  the  legislation  to  the  subcommit- 
tee for  significant  modification. 

We  have  been  prepared  to  accept  as  Inevi- 
table an  Increase  in  expense  to  us  from  any 
revision  of  the  patent  law.  We  also  recognize 
that  any  revision  will  probably  Increase  the 
complexity  of  patent  procurement,  but  the 
degree  of  complexity  which  is  resident  in  S. 
2255  Is  distiu-bing  to  contemplate.  More  con- 
cerning to  \ia  are  the  major  deQciencles  in 
the  legislation  with  respect  to  third  party 
participation  In  the  patenting  procedure, 
lack  of  protection  for  the  chemical  Indiistry 
from  foreign  imports  made  using  our  inven- 
tions, and  the  failure  to  establish  a  statutory 
basis  to  moderate  the  present  system  of  costly 
and  time-conEumIng  interference  proceed- 
ing. 

I'm  sure  you  understand  the  depth  of  our 
concern  for  maintaining  an  effective  patent 
system  to  Insure  this  nation's  scientific  prog- 
ress to  which  we  have  been  proud  to  con- 
tribute. I  assure  you  that  we  stand  ready 
to  continue  to  devote  time  and  effort  with 
you  and  your  colleagues  in  reaching  our  mu- 
tual objective  of  a  sound  patent  statute. 
Sincerely, 

W.  H.  OAnsDEi*. 

\ltMClL  U  Co,  IVC, 

Rahuuy,  NJ.,  Sotrmbtr  3«.  1975. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Re :  Patent  Law  Reform  -  -S.  2265 

Dkar  Senator  Hart:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  November  20,  1975  which  Invites 
comment  with  respect  to  S.  2256.  We  do, 
indeed,  support  the  efforts  for  general  re- 
form and  revision  of  the  patent  oode  but  I 
am  afraid  that  we  at  Merck  cannot  support 
S.  2255  as  the  proper  vehicle  to  aocomplleh 
the  goal. 

Interestingly,  receipt  of  your  letter  has 
coincided  with  the  cooununtcatlon  today  of 
Merck's  Tlew  to  you  and  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  The  expres- 
sion of  disappointment  on  Mr.  Oadaden's 
part  stems  largely  from  my  communications 
to  him  with  respect  to  our  activities  with 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  over  the  last 
several  years. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
amplify  our  view  alnoe  I  feel  Indebted  to 
your  office  for  the  many  courtesies  extended 
to  me  by  Mr.  Bernard  Nash  of  your  staff  in 
providing  a  great  amount  of  his  time  and 
opeu-mloded  attention  to  our  views.  I  am 
sure  you  feel  fortunate  to  have  a  man  of 
Bemle's  calibre  on  your  staff  arul  I  can  only 
express  appreciation  to  you  for  permitting, 
and  indeed,  encouraging  him  to  engage  in 
the  candid  and  fruitful  dialogues  which  he 
made  available  to  us. 

The  task  of  developing  a  revised  patent 
law  that  satisfies  all  segments  of  the  In- 
terested public  is.  as  Bcrnle  and  I  undoubted- 
ly agree.  Impossible.  From  our  extended 
dialogues  we  feel  a  balancing  of  Interests 
has  emerged  in  most  sections  of  the  statute 
and  the  patent  law  would  be  strengthened 
as  a  result  of  their  enactment.  However, 
there  are  significant  areas  where  your  c^ce 
and  we  are  polatrizied,  and  sereral  areas  are 
ao  important  to  us  In  our  Judgment  of  an 
appropriate   patent  statute   that   we   have 


concluded  that  the  Job  Is  not  yet  done  with 
&tS56. 

Mr.  Gadsden's  letter  delineates  the  three 
areas  of  most  concern.  We  have  strongly 
urged  your  office  to  support  the  concept  of 
re-examination  as  proposed  by  the  American 
Bar  Ajvsoclatlon  and  Senator  Fong's  S.  214. 
We  have  acknowledged  the  propriety  of  sev- 
eral amendments  to  Chapter  31  but  support 
the  fundamental  concept  rather  than  pre- 
grant  opposition  as  proposed  by  the  Admln- 
Ktratlon  or  the  post-grant  opposition  in 
S.  2255.  We  are  convinced  that  even  If  no 
other  changes  were  made  to  the  patent  law. 
adoption  of  the  re-ezamlnation  procedure 
would  assure  the  benefits  of  the  patent  sys- 
tem to  all  segments  of  society  and  woulr"  con- 
tribute positively  to  competition  in  the 
United  States. 

We  feel  strongly  that  the  chemical  indus- 
try should  have  the  right  to  enforce  Its 
chemical  process  patents  against  a  party 
making  vae  of  ttie  product  resultant  there- 
from in  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
when  such  party  has  Imported  the  product 
from  overseas.  Such  a  doctrine  of  law  exists 
in  those  coiuttries  In  which  our  overseas 
competitors  are  domiciled  and  we  beHere  It 
Is  equitable  to  assure  us  similar  protection 
against  their  use  of  our  Inventions  to  the 
detriment  of  our  commerce  in  the  United 
States.  Section  271(e)  of  S.  2255  is  clearly 
deficient. 

We  reooftiilze  that  your  office  had  con- 
cluded that  Interferences  should  be  elimi- 
nated completely  with  substitution  of  a  first 
to  file  system.  We  disagree  with  that  concept 
and  also  feel  that  8.  2265  is  a  step  backwi-.rd 
on  this  problem.  We  have  suggested  a  resolu- 
tion of  priority  qu<wtlons  In  the  manner 
proposed  In  Senator  Buckley's  8.  2930  in  the 
last  Congress. 

Bernle  and  I  have  not  agreed  on  several 
other  polntji  such  as  Joint  inventors  and 
the  complexity  of  Sections  112,  115  and  132. 
A  more  fundamental  Issue  between  us  has 
been  the  concept  of  deferred  examination 
which  has  not  had  sufficient  consideration 
for  enactment  at  this  time.  It  seems  apparent 
thut  if  deferred  examination  is  to  l>e  Inclxided 
in  our  law  equitable  treatment  of  the  in- 
terlai  rights  of  an  applicant  must  be  pro- 
vided and  the  statute  is  totally  deficient  in 
this  regard. 

Forgive  m-  for  the  length  of  this  letter. 
but  I  feel  it  hnportant  that  yon  have  a  full 
and  frank  statement  of  our  views  in  this 
critical  peilod  of  patent  revision.  As  Mr. 
Oadsden  indicated,  we  are  ready  to  con- 
tribute further  efforts  in  any  manner  you 
deem  appropriate. 

Again,  I  thank  you  for  the  "open  door" 
policy  of  your  office. 
Sincerely. 

RtTDOLPH  J.  ANDEnsoN,  Jr. 


{EXHTBTT  5] 

P'.TENT   Law    Reform:    A   Lbgislative   Fcr- 

.SPECTIVE  or  AN  EZTENOED  OCSTATION 

(By  Senator  Huoii  Scorr*  and 
Dknnis  Ukkovic**) 

The  movement  to  reform  the  patent  law 
of  the  United  States  has  been  a  tremendously 
complicated  legislative  effort.  Despite  general 
agreement  that  patent  law  needs  rejuvena- 
tion, disagreement  remains  concerning  the 
necessary  degree  and  kind  of  alteration. 
Hopefully  the  long-awaited  reform  bill  soon 
will  be  at  hand;  chances  that  the  present 
Congress  will  pass  such  a  bill  seem  better 
than  at  any  time  In  recent  years. 

This  Article  will  exaaxUne  attempts  during 
the  past  23  years  to  legislate  a  comprehensive 
patent  reform  bill  and  will  examine  currently 
proposed  legislation,  especially  the  Admin- 
istration proposals.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
examination  will  illuminate  the  forces  at 
work  in  the  legislative  process  which  at  some 
times   have   frxistrated,   and   at  others  en- 
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bsnced,  the  opportunity  for  passage  of  a 
comprehensive  reform  packagei.  Fartloular 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  tmpaet  of 
various  agencies  oT  the  executive  braadi  on 
legislative  proposals  and  to  the  pressures 
brought  to  bear  upon  Congress  by  interested 
groups  outside  govenunent.  A  clear  under- 
standing of  the  framework  in  which  Congress 
must  make  its  Judgments  helps  to  explain 
the  need  for  the  lengthy  proceas  of  accom- 
modation and  compromise  inherent  in  the 
reform  of  a  naajor  body  of  well  established 
law. 

BACKcaomcD:  i»sa  to  i97s 

Since  passage  of  the  original  Patent  Act 
of  1836,»  the  essential  structure  of  the  United 
States  patent  system  has  remained  un- 
altered.' Althoiigh  Congress  made  some 
changes  in  1952  when  it  enacted  the  Patent 
Code  as  Title  36  of  the  United  States  Code,' 
it  did  not  attempt  comprehensive  reform.* 
but  only  a  codlfleatlon  of  patent  law.*  For 
12  years  thereafter,  numerous  efforts  were 
made  to  produce  a  true  patent  reform  pack- 
age. Under  the  leadership  of  Chairman 
OMahoney,*  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Patents,  Trademarks,  and  Copy- 
rights undertook  an  extensive  analysis  of  the 
patent  system.*  Between  1956  and  1963  the 
Subcommittee  published  30  research  papers 
prepared  by  professional  staff  members  and 
experts  from  outside  the  government.*  These 
studies  constitiTted  a  comprehensive  analysts 
of  areas  of  th»  patent  law  particularly  in 
need  of  reform.  After  Senator  John  li.  Mc- 
Clellan*  became  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee In  1961,  the  Subcommittee  continued 
to  examine  the  need  for  substantive  reform. 

The  catalyst  which  sparked  measurable 
progress  was  President  Johnson's  appoint- 
ment of  a  President's  Commission  on  the 
Patent  System  In  1965,  the  14  members  of 
the  Commission  representing  private  Inven- 
tors, Industry,  and  government  agencies  di- 
rectly concerned  with  the  patent  system." 
Contained  In  the  Commission's  report  trans- 
mitted to  President  Johnson  in  1966,  were 
35  broad  recommendations  for  revision  of 
the  patent  system.^  President  Johnson  di- 
rected the  Commerce  Department  and  the 
Justice  Department  to  consider  the  report 
and  develop  appropriate  legislative  pro- 
posals." Because  most  of  the  Commission's 
recommendations  required  legislative  initia- 
tive, the  Administration  developed  a  legis- 
lative proposal,  the  Patent  Reform  Act  of 
1067,  which  Senator  McClellan  introduced  by 
request."  Though  both  the  Department  of 
Commerce  spoke  for  the  President's  legisla- 
tion at  hearings  in  the  House  >*  and  Senate," 
'the  close  cooperation  between  the  Depart- 
ments was  not  to  last. 

In  response  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Johnson  Administration  bill  and  the  hear- 
ings that  followed,  two  other  bills  were  in- 
troduced In  the  90th  Congress.  The  late 
Senator  Everett  Dirksen"  introduced  legis- 
lation developed  by  the  Patent  Section  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  (ABA)  and 
publicly  supported  by  the  American  Patent 
Law  Association  (APLA)."  This  bill  con- 
tained less  radical  recommendations  than 
the  Johnson  Administration  bill  and  ignored 
many  of  the  Presidential  Commission's  stig- 
gestions.  In  mld-sprlng  of  1968,  Chairman 
McClellan  suggested  a  substitute"  for  the 
Administration  bill  as  a  compromise  between 
the  Administration's  prop>osals  and  those  put 
forth  by  the  ABA  and  the  APLA  In  testimony 
at  the  House  and  Senate  hearings."  Follow- 
ing a  large  response  to  his  request  for  com- 
ment regarding  the  proposed  substitute," 
Senator  McClellan  Introduced  a  new  blll*^ 
that  closely  tracked  the  APLA-approved  di- 
rection of  Senator  Dlrksen's  proposal.  Sup- 
port by  the  Commerce  Department  for  the 
original  Administration  bill  became  less  vis- 
ible as  the  90th  Congress  progressed,  but  the 
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90th  Congress  adjourned  with  no  resolution 
of  the  conflicting  i»opoeals. 

With  the  commencement  of  the  91st 
Congress  in  1969  and  the  new  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration, there  occurred  a  significant 
non-event:  the  original  Administration  bill 
of  the  90th  Congress  did  not  reappear. 
Rather.  Chairman  McClellan  advanced  a 
bill  *»  which  closely  resembled  the  private 
bar  proposal  of  the  earlier  Congress. 
Several  days  later.  Senator  Dhrksen  intro- 
duced legislation  =»  which  was  essentially  the 
same  as  the  bill  he  had  Introduced  in  the 
90th  Congress.  For  five  months  after  the  in- 
troduction of  the  McClellan  bill,  there  was 
no  Administration  comment  or  overt  attempt 
to  reintroduced  the  Johnson  Administration 
bill.  The  ABA  and  APLA  took  the  opportunity 
to  study  the  McCleUan  bill  and  lobby  for 
modification  to  lower  the  substantive  stand- 
ards of  patent  law.  On  August  1,  1969,  Sen- 
ator McCleUan  Introduced  a  new  bill,  S. 
2756,"  which  raised  highly  significant  Issues 
not  suggested  by  his  earlier  proposal  in  the 
same  Congress." 

With  ABA  and  AFLA  support,  two  amend- 
ments to  S.  2756  were  introduced  In  April 
1970  to  deal  with  the  application  of  the 
antitrust  laws  to  the  licensing  of  patents 
and  the  relationship  of  federal  patent  law  to 
the  state  law  of  trade  secrets."  Publicly,  the 
Justice  amd  Conunerce  Departments  had  no 
comment  on  either  the  amendments  or  S. 
2766,  although  the  subsequent  public  dispute 
between  those  two  Departments"  strongly 
suggests  that  disagreement  existed  even 
earlier.  Because  the  Administration  took  no 
position,  the  bill  did  not  proceed  further  in 
the  91st  Congress." 

Soon  after  Senator  McCleUan  introduced 
&  643,»  a  slightly  modified  version  of  S.  2756, 
early  in  the  92d  Congress,  the  amendments 
regarding  patent  Ucensing**  and  state  trade 
secret  law  =^  were  reintroduced.  Hearings  were 
conducted  in  May  1971  before  the  Senate 
Patents  Subcommittee  on  the  two  amend- 
ments and  other  Issues,"  one  purpose  of  the 
hearings  being  to  elicit  agency  comments. 
During  the  hearings,  the  InabiUty  of  the 
Justice  and  Commerce  Departments  to  agree 
regarding  S.  643  and  its  amendments  became 
clearly  evident  when  each  Department  was 
aUowed  to  present  its  own  view  rather  than 
a  single  Administration  position."  The  Com- 
merce Department  supported  S.  643  and 
modified  versions  of  the  amendments,  while 
the  Justice  Department  opposed  the  amend- 
ments and  critical  sections  of  S.  643. 

After  the  hearings,  the  Subcommittee  re- 
p<H:ted  S.  643IC.P.],''  an  amended  version  of 
8.  643,  to  the  fuU  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. The  revised  bUl  did  not  adopt  the  pat- 
ent-licensing amendment,  and  It  substan- 
tially narrowed  the  trade  secret  amendment. 
It  rejected  the  changes  S.  643  would  have 
made  in  existing  law  concerning  the  pre- 
sumption of  validity  for  issued  patents,"  the 
"obviousness "  standard  of  invention,"  the 
requirement  of  novelty,"  the  requirement  of 
utUlty."  and  the  rules  of  discovery  avaUable 
in  contests  before  the  Patent  Office."  The 
Subcommittee  strengthened  the  required 
oath  of  Invention  and  made  submission  of 
a  patentabUlty  brief  mandatory.*  In  addi- 
tion, the  Committee  Print  deleted  from  S. 
643  an  arbitration  provision  and  a  provision 
limiting  the  expanded  application  of  col- 
lateral estoppel  effected  in  Blander-Tongue 
Laboratories,  Inc.  v.  Vniversitp  of  Illinois 
Foundation.*^  It  also  increased  the  opportu- 
nity for  third  parties  to  present  evidence  of 
patentability  to  the  Patent  Office  while  the 
patent  application  was  pending." 

The  controversial  nature  of  the  changes 
made  to  S.  643  and  of  some  of  the  provisions 
retained  in  S.  643  [C.P.]  combined  with  the 
lack  of  a  unified  Administration  position  to 
produce  unfavorable  conditions  for  Senate 
action.  Thus  the  third  Congress  in  succes- 
sion failed  to  move  patent  reform  beyond  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  In  fact,  patent 


reform  was  regressing.  During  the  90th  Con- 
gress the  Administration  had  been  advocat- 
ing its  own  package  of  reform  measures;  six 
years  later  it  had  neither  a  bUl  of  Its  own" 
nor  an  official  position  on  pending  legisla- 
tion. 

On  SeptembN  21. 1972.  Senators  McClellan 
and  Scott,  the  ranking  majority  and  minority 
members  of  the  Senate  Patents  Subcommit- 
tee, JolnUy  requested  President  Nixon  to  "di- 
rect the  appnqulate  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  executive  branch  to  undertake  re- 
newed efforts  to  formulate  an  Admlnistraticm. 
position  on  patent  law  revision."  *♦  They 
asked  for  some  preliminary  position  by  the 
time  the  93d  Congress  convened  in  January.** 
Although  it  was  to  take  one  year  and  eight 
days  for  the  Administration  to  return  to  the 
Senate  with  a  new  position,  the  stage  had 
been  set  for  the  Intricate  machinations  of 
patent  reform  dtu-lng  the  93d  Congress. 

PATENT    BEFOBM    IN    THE    93D    CONGRESS 

Effort  to  reform  patent  law  was  more  in- 
tense during  the  93d  Congress  than  in  any 
Congress  since  the  patent  law  was  codified.** 
Introduced  in  the  Senate  were  three  major 
bills  that  presented  clearly  distinct  ap- 
proaches to  the  demonstrated  need  for  re- 
form. The  reasons  for  the  introduction  of 
these  bills,  the  tactics  employed  to  gain  ac- 
ceptance in  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  dis- 
position of  the  blUs  weU  Ulustrate  the  legis- 
lative process. 

His  Interest  having  been  aroused  by  the 
controversy  In  1971  over  the  patent-licensing 
and  trade  secret  amendments  to  S.  643,"  Sen- 
ator Philip  Hart,**  a  member  of  the  Patents 
Subcommittee  and  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly, 
injected  Into  patent  law  reform  an  antitrust 
perspective  with  his  Introduction  of  S.  1321." 
His  blU  contained  no  licensing  provisions, 
but  did  Include  several  provisions  which  dra- 
matlcaUy  would  have  changed  existing  pat- 
ent law  practice  and  procedure.  Among  these 
were  a  pre-lssuance  opposition  procedure,"  a 
"Public  Counsel"  In  the  Patent  Office  to  op- 
pose weak  applications,^^  full  and  specific 
public  disclosure  of  the  alleged  InvenUon," 
maintenance  fees,=»  powers  of  subpoena,'-* 
and  deposition  procedtu^s.'^  Never  before  had 
such  an  extensive  compilation  of  reforms 
been  put  in  one  package. 

Despite  Senator  Hart's  conmient  whUe  in- 
troducing his  biU  that  patent  law  generally 
stimulated  little  public  interest,''*  his  pro- 
posal sparked  a  sharp  adverse  reaction  from 
the  private  patent  bar,  many  corporations, 
the  American  Patent  Law  As50clatl<Hi,  sec- 
tions of  the  American  Bar  Association,  and 
various  local  patent  law  groups."  Essentially, 
opponents  argued  that  the  biU  was  too  far 
reaching  for  what  were  dismissed  as  smaU 
problems  with  the  patent  system  and  caUed 
for  hearings  on  prc^x>sal8  which  aUegedly  had 
never  before  been  subjects  of  Congressional 
inquiry.**  In  an  attempt  to  force  Subcom- 
mittee action  on  his  bill.  Senator  Hart  re- 
ceived permission  from  Chairman  McCleUan 
to  hold  hearings  on  the  five  major  topics.'* 
During  the  three  days  of  hearings  at  which  a 
large  nvimber  of  witnesses  testified,  the  re- 
markable point  brought  forth  by  the  testi- 
mony was  the  total  lack  of  agreement  among 
the  private  bar,  various  corporate  patent 
counsel,  and  Inventors.  The  hearings  ended 
without  Indicating  any  clear-cut  path  for 
future  reform. 

The  second  major  patent  reform  biU  of 
the  93d  Congress  resulted  from  the  request 
by  Senators  McCleUan  and  Scott  for  the 
Nixon  Administration  to  take  some  position 
on  patent  reform.*"  Four  months  after  that 
request,  the  Council  on  Economic  PoUcy<^ 
directed  the  Departments  of  Justice  and 
Commerce  to  reconcile  past  differences  and 
formulate  a  cohesive  Administration  ap- 
proach. A  working  g^up  met  almost  weekly 
tor  three  months  examining  a  broad  range  of 
Issues  <"  raised  by  previous  patent  reform 
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efforts,  by  Senator  Hut.  and  by  draft  pro- 
posals being  circulated  by  tbe  private  bar." 
By  mid-May  1973,  several  Issues  of  critical 
Importance  remained  unresolved  by  the 
group,  necessitating  arbitration  by  tbe 
White  House  through  the  Council  on  Eco- 
nomic Policy  and  the  top  offlcials  of  the  two 
Departments  involved.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment was  represented  by  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  the  Antitrust  Division  Thomas 
E.  Kauper;  the  Commerce  Department,  by  its 
Oeneral  Counsel.  Karl  E.  Baltke.  Kenneth 
Dam.  Executive  Director  of  the  Council  on 
Economic  Policy,  mediated  some  of  the  dif- 
ferences that  had  been  Irreconcilable  at  ear- 
lier working-group  sessions.  Although  the 
Initial  positions  of  the  two  Departments  are 
not  part  of  the  public  record,  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  the  issues  which  were  not  solved 
In  1971  still  plagued  the  policymakers  and 
that  fresh  disputes  had  arisen  concerning 
Senator  Hart's  proposal. 

Following  submission  of  briefing  papers  on 
each  issue  in  dispute,*'  meetings  at  the  White 
House  commenced  in  mid-July  and  con- 
tinued throughout  tbe  summer  on  a  fre- 
quent basis.  By  the  time  of  the  Hart  hear- 
ings in  September,*^  all  but  one  of  the  Issues 
had  been  resolved,*"  the  patent  licensing  pro- 
vision which  had  sparked  so  much  discussion 
in  the  92d  Congress  remaining  in  dispute. 
At  the  hearings  the  Justice  and  Commerce 
Departments,  speaking  with  one  voice  for 
the  first  time  since  1969,  announced  that 
the  Administration  would  Introduce  its  own 
patent  reform  bill  in  the  near  future.''  The 
five  issues'-  which  were  the  subject  of  the 
hearing  were  discussed  by  Administration 
representatives  not  only  in  terms  of  Senator 
Hart's  bin,  but  also  in  terms  of  the  antici- 
pated Administration  package.  Concurrently, 
the  Council  on  Economic  Policy  presented 
the  issue  on  patent  licensing  to  Cabinet  offl- 
cials who  made  the  final  determination  that 
licensing  was  not  to  be  a  part  of  the  Admin- 
Lstration  proposal.  The  basls'for  the  decision 
not  to  alter  present  law  concerning  patent 
licensing  is  not  known,**  but  the  decision 
clearly  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  Important 
determinations  of  the  Cabinet-level  final 
arbitration  preceding  submission  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

During  mid-September.  Administration 
representatives  requested  Senator  John  Mc- 
Clellan,  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee,  and 
Senator  Hugh  Scott,  the  ranking  minority 
member,  to  introduce  the  Administration's 
patent  bill.  After  Senator  McClellan  declined, 
and  after  closely  reviewing  the  elements  of 
the  bill.  Senator  Scott  submitted  the  Admin- 
istration's patent  reform  bill.  S.  2504,  In 
October  1974."  In  his  Introductory  remarks, 
he  pointed  out  that  substantive  reform  was 
needed  because  the  basic  structure  of  the 
patent  system  bad  not  been  changed  since 
the  Patent  Act  of  1836.^'  He  then  noted  his 
reservations  about  section  147  of  the  Admin- 
istration bill,"  however,  and  observed  that 
he  could  consider  S.  3504  along  with  other 
Ideaa  "to  determine  the  best  possible  future 
course"  "  for  patent  reform.  Tbe  Implication 
of  this  statement  was  that  Senator  Scott  was 
willing  to  entertain  and  even  support  sub- 
stantive changes  to  S.  3604  despite  his  gen- 
eral sponsorship  of  the  bill. 

Almost  immediately  after  referral  of  the 
bill  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Patents,  Trade- 
marks, and  Copyrights  in  October  1973,  wide- 
spread Interest  In  It  was  evidenced  in  the 
press  and  from  patent  groups.''  In  a  speech 
to  the  American  Patent  Law  Association  on 
October  11,  1973,  Karl  E.  Bakke,  Oeneral 
Counsel  of  the  Commerce  Department,  made 
the  following  observations  concerning  the 
Administration  bill: 

"The  Administration's  bill,  embodying  the 
result  of  Innumerable  painstaking  dialogues 
between  the  Departments  of  Commerce  and 
Justice,  with  mediation  and  conciliation  by 
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senior  White  House  policy  advisors  as  needed. 
Is  one  that  both  the  Attorney  Oeneral  and 
Secretary  [of  Commerce]  Dent  are  personally 
committed  to. 

"In  Uils  connection,  I  know  some,  if  not 
most,  of  you  are  disappointed  that  prop>o8als 
to  clarify  and  stabilize  the  Interface  between 
the  antitrust  laws  and  patent  licensing  pro- 
visions have  not  been  Included.  I  share  that 
disappointment,  but  will  tell  you  frankly  I 
didn't  have  what  it  took  to  carry  the  burden 
of  persiutsion  in  this  area.  The  failure  was 
not  one  of  eloquence,  but  in  hard  supporting 
facts.  I  can't  disagree  with  the  Administra- 
tion decision  on  this  point."  ~ 

Mr.  Bakke's  comments  reflected  the  con- 
cerns of  those  who  were  Interested  in  limit- 
ing the  scope  of  the  American  antitrust  laws, 
the  opinion  that  the  bill  in  some  ways  would 
effect  more  sweeping  patent  reform  than 
earlier  bills  sanctioned  by  the  executive 
branch,  and  the  desire  for  public  hearings 
on  the  Administration  bill  before  tbe  Sub- 
committee reviewed  it.  Following  public  dis- 
closure of  Senator  McClellan's  intent  to  con- 
vene an  executive  session  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee to  consider  general  reform  of  the  patent 
law,'"  comment  by  private  Inventors,  mem- 
bers of  the  patent  bar,  organizations  with 
an  interest  in  patent  reform,  and  corpora- 
tions Increased  markedly.' 

The  introduction  of  S.  2504  sparked  reac- 
tion by  both  foreign  and  domestic  private  in- 
terest groups.  Senator  Scott,  during  Janu- 
ary 1974,  received  extensive  comments  from 
the  Council  of  European  Industrial  Federa- 
tions,^ the  Union  of  Industries  of  the  Euro- 
pean Community,^  Biindesverband  der 
Deutschen  Industrie,-"  and  Ambasciate 
D'ltalia.-'  These  communications  discussed 
sections  of  the  legislation  which  the  trans- 
mitting agencies  believed  would  affect  inter- 
national patent  relations  and  policies.  With- 
in the  United  States,  conferences  were  held 
by  private  groups  to  develop  a  consensus 
among  members  who  wished  to  advise  Con- 
gress on  patent  reform.-^'  Compilations  of  the 
results  of  the  conferences  were  made  avail- 
able to  the  Subcommittee  members  and  the 
Administration,  and  private  lobbyists  and, 
by  request.  Administration  members  met  fre- 
quently with  Subcommittee  members,  their 
staffs,  and  the  Subconunlttee  staff. 

On  January  31,  1974,  Senator  James  Buck- 
ley of  New  York  Introduced  the  third  major 
patent  reform  bill  of  the  93d  Congress.^!  This 
bill  was  derived  from  a  proposal  originally 
advanced  by  ^ne  American  Patent  Law  As- 
sociation "  and  had  been  circulated  Informal- 
ly to  members  of  the  Congress  for  several 
months  prior  to  introduction.  It  was  a  far 
less  ambitious  legislative  reform  of  the  patent 
system  than  those  sponsored  by  Senators 
Scott  or  Hart.  In  his  introductory  remarks 
Senator  Buckley  explained  that  the  two  pre- 
vious bills  contained  "costly,  substantive  as 
well  as  procedural  provisions"  which  he  felt 
went  too  far." 

Of  the  three  bills,  the  Subcommittee  de- 
cided that  Senator  Scott's  would  be  used  as 
the  basis  for  the  attempt  to  report  a  bill  to 
the  full  Judiciary  Committee.  In  late  Janu- 
ary under  direction  of  their  respective  Sena- 
tors, staff  legislative  aides  of  Subcommittee 
members  began  to  analyze  the  recommenda- 
tions that  the  Subcommittee  had  received 
during  the  preceding  three  months  concern- 
ing the  bill.  In  the  course  of  staff  meetings 
held  several  times  each  week,  it  became  in- 
creasingly clear,  as  controversial  issues  arose, 
that  differences  existed  among  Subcommittee 
members.  Senators  Scott,  Hart,  and  Burdlck 
tended  to  favor  the  approach  of  the  Scott 
bill,  S.  2604,  while  Senators  McClellan  and 
Fong  preferred  the  direction  taken  by  Sena- 
tor Buckley.  At  this  time,  the  Administra- 
tion actively  and  publicly  supported  S.  2504. 
In  an  effort  to  find  a  ground  for  agree- 
ment Senators  McClellan  and  Scott,  as  Chair- 
man and  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 


Subcommittee,  sent  a  letter  to  President 
Nixon  on  March  35,  1974,  requesting  him  to 
authorize  the  recently  appointed  Commls- 
BlMMT  of  Patents.  C.  Marshall  Dann,"  to 
comment  on  S.  2504  and  the  proposed  modi- 
fications.'' Ronald  B.  Brooks,  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Council  on  Economic  Policy, 
replied  to  Senator  Scott  in  early  April  rec- 
ommending that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Patents  mark  up  and  report  an  amended  ver- 
sion of  S.  2504  and  promising  that  when  the 
markup  was  completed  the  Administration 
would  comment  on  any  changes,  with  Com- 
missioner Dann  playing  "a  leading  role"  in 
the  response."* 

Since  the  Patent  Commissioner  would  not 
be  permitted  to  comment  as  an  individual  to 
the  Subcommittee  members  dxiring  the  mark- 
up, the  Subcommittee  proceeded  and  by  early 
May  had  finished  the  markup.  Follovring  a 
number  of  close  votes  on  controversial  is- 
sues, the  Subcommitee  had  done  major  sur- 
gery on  the  original  S.  2504  to  produce  a  far 
more  complete,  Improved,  and  comprehensive 
patent  reform  package,  S.  2504 [CP.],*  which 
was  sent  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  for  re- 
view. 

On  May  14,  1974,  Senator  McClellan  trans- 
mitted a  copy  of  S.  2604ICJ».]  to  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Frederick  B.  Dent"  and  ex- 
pressed "significant  reservations  concerning 
the  Administration  Bill  as  introduced,  and 
as  reported  by  the  Subcommittee.""  After 
referring  to  the  March  25,  1974,  letter  to  the 
President "  and  the  reply  from  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  Council  on  Economic  Policy," 
he  requested  initiation  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents'  review  of  the  legislation  which 
had  been  promised  in  that  correspondence." 
The  Administration  then  began  an  extensive 
review  of  the  legislation  with  the  active  par- 
ticipation of  Commissioner  Dann. 

Senator  McClellan  transmitted  to  the  other 
Subcommittee  members  on  June  37,  1974,  his 
individual  views'^  which  would  accompany 
a  draft  report  on  S.  2604 (C. P.]  to  be  used 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  studying  the 
bUl.  He  noted  that  the  bill  had  been  drafted 
without  proper  consultation  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  members  of  the  patent  bar, 
members  of  the  federal  courts,  and  especially 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  concluding: 

"S.  3504  falls  to  promote — In  fact,  will  re- 
tard— the  objectives  of  patent  law  revision 
set  forth  In  the  Report  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  the  Patent  System.  It  dis- 
cards beneficial  provisions  of  predecessor  bills 
and  substitutes  new  concepts  that  will  create 
endless  uncertainty  and  delay.  It  will  encour- 
age greater  reliance  on  trade  secrets  to  the 
detriment  of  the  public.  It  will  significantly 
add  to  the  costs  of  those  who  utilize  tbe 
patent  system,  and  to  those  of  the  Oovern- 
ment,  while  conferring  limited  benefits."  " 

A  segment  of  the  business  community  de- 
sired to  see  an  accommodation  between  the 
patent  bar  and  business  to  allow  Senate  pas- 
sage during  the  93d  Congress.  An  ad  hoc 
group  of  corporate  patent  counsel"  met  on 
several  occasions  during  Jime  and  July  to 
examine  S.  2504  [CJ*.].  At  a  final  meeting 
held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  July  16,  1974. 
the  group  wrote  a  series  of  amendments  that 
came  to  be  known  as  the  "Corporate  Counsel 
Markup"  of  S.  2504[CJ».l.  Their  position  was 
that  corporations  supporting  the  group  would 
endorse  the  bill  publicly  if  the  suggested 
amendments  were  accepted  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee."" 

During  the  time  of  the  work  of  the  ad  hoc 
corporate  counsel  group,  the  Administration 
replied  formally  to  Senator  McClellan's  May 
14  request  for  Commissioner  Dann  to  com- 
ment on  S.  2604[CP.]."  Induded  In  this 
reqK>nse  from  Commissioner  Dann  was  a  17- 
page  analysis  of  proposed  amendments.'" 
The  letter  represented  a  formal  apfwoval  Ot 
a.  2S04[CJ>.1,  although  the  submission  of 
proposed  amendments  seemed  to  Indicate  a 
less  than  complete  endorsement  by  the  Pat- 
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ent  Commissioner  of  the  bill.'*  TUs  letter 
was  supplemented  by  an  wldltlonAl  letter  of 
July  29.  1974.  from  Comml— loner  Oann 
transmitting  16  more  technical  amendments 
toS.  SSOilCJ.]."" 

On  July  31,  Senators  Hart  and  Scott  Infor- 
mally proposed  ftirther  amendments  to  S. 
3604[CP.],  embracing  many  at  the  changes 
advanced  by  Commissioner  Dann,  parts  of  the 
"Corporate  Counsel  Markup,"  and  reoom- 
mendstlons  of  Senator  Fong  and  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan which  had  not  been  accepted  In  ear- 
lier negotiations.'**  The  letter  stated  In  part : 

"In  general,  we  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
overwhelming  bulk  of  the  recommendatloas 
If  you  also  find  them  reasonable.  We  express 
the  same  h<q)e  you  have  on  several  occasions 
that  a  responsible  and  effective  patent  bill 
should  be  reported  this  session.  It  is  ovir  un- 
derstanding a  bill  including  these  changes 
would  receive  support  from  many  responsible 
Ocwporatlons,  portions  of  the  Patent  Bar,  pri- 
vate Inventors,  and  would  be  in  the  best  in- 
terests o<  the  general  public  and  consumers. 

"As  we  all  know,  more  than  four  Tears  of 
work  have  gone  into  bringing  patent  reform 
to  this  point.  Even  though  time  is  growing 
short,  and  it  seems  likely  the  House  wUl  not 
pass  a  patent  bill  this  session,  we  do  believe 
there  are  good  reasons  for  Senate  action.  If 
S.  2504  can  clear  the  Senate  this  year.  It 
would  assure  a  good  chance  for  early  Senate 
passage  next  Congress  and  expeditious  House 
action.  To  achieve  this,  S.  2504  would  have  to 
be  ready  for  floor  action  within  the  next  sev- 
eral weeks."  ^ 

Unfortunately,  the  events  of  the  following 
days  made  these  efforts  tinproductlve.  With- 
in a  week.  President  Nixon  had  resigned  and 
both  the  Congress  and  the  Administration 
were  caught  up  In  a  whirlwind  of  change* 
which  placed  patent  reform  on  the  back 
burner.^* 
Patent  Legislation  in  the  94th  Congress 

The  extensive  work  product  and  momen- 
tum for  patent  reform  of  the  93d  Congress 
remained  when  the  94  th  Congress  convened 
on  January  14,  1975.  No  changes  having  oc- 
curred In  the  membership  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Patents,  Trade- 
marks, and  Copyrights,  efforts  toward  patent 
reform   oegan  Immediately  In  the  Senate. 

Chairman  McClellan  Introduced  his  own 
patent  reform  package,  S.  23.^  This  bUl 
closely  tracked  S.  2504 [C J'.]  of  the  93d  C<m- 
gress  with  the  addition  of  the  amendments 
proposed  by  the  Administration  In  July  1974. 
It  differed,  however,  from  the  Administration 
position  on  several  major  points.  For  example. 
Senator  McClellan  favored  promoting  the 
Commlwloncr  to  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commeroe,)^'  although  limiting  him  to  "not 
more  than  two  Assistant  Conunlssloners"  *°* 
in  addition  to  the  S<Mcltc»-.'<>*  S.  23  contained 
Beveral  changes  to  section  102  of  tbe  patent 
code  dealing  with  "novelty  and  bars  to 
patent,"  "*  but  did  not  change  the  much- 
Utlgated  and  well-understood  section  103 
which  sets  out.  the  standard  of  Invention 
necessary  for  the  Issuance  of  a  patent.'"  Sen- 
ator McClellan  also  favored  amending  sec- 
tion 112.  involving  the  statutory  requirement 
for  disclosure;  ^  section  135,  outlining  op- 
position proceedings;  ^^  and  sections  191  to 
194,  providing  the  option  to  an  applicant  to 
defer  examination  of  his  application  for  a 
patent. '•« 

Two  other  reform  bills  also  were  intro- 
duced upon  the  convening  of  the  94th  Con- 
gress. Senator  Hiram  Fong  reintroduced  th^ 
bill  "5  that  he  had  Introduced  In  the  93d 
Congress  less  than  a  month  earlier.  Soon 
afterward.  Senator  Philip  Hart  spaaaand 
8.  473,*"  which  did  not  contain  as  many  far- 
reaching  and  innovative  reforms  as  his  more 
controversial  8.  1321  of  the  93d  Congress. 
Possibly  the  restraint  evidenced  In  S.  473  vras 
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a  sign  of  Senator  Hart's  willingness  to  ac- 
commodate other  members  of  the  Stibc(Mn- 
mlttee  In  an  attempt  to  move  patent  reform 
forward."' 

At  tbe  request  of  the  Administration,  Sen- 
ator Scott  met  on  January  18  with  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Frederick  B.  Dent,  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Ofllce  of  Management  and 
Budget  Walter  Scott,  Patent  Com  ml  sal  oner 
C.  Marshall  Dann,  Michael  Kirk  of  the  Patent 
Office,  and  General  Counsel  of  the  Commerce 
Department  Karl  E.  Bakke.  Senator  Scott 
agreed,  at  the  Secretary's  request,  to  reintro- 
duce the  Administration  bill  on  the  condi- 
tion that  he  would  not  feel  compelled  to 
support  each  section  of  the  legislation, 
stressing  the  need  for  accommodation  to  en- 
courage swift  Senate  action.  The  Secretary 
then  advised  Senator  Scott  that  he  would 
receive  the  bill  In  the  near  future. 

Nine  weeks  later  Senator  Scott  received 
the  bill  from  Secretary  Dent.  Why  such  a  long 
period  elapsed  between  the  meeting  of  Janu- 
ary 16  and  the  official  tranmlsslon  of  Uie 
legislation  on  March  20  still  is  not  clear.  It 
appears  thaX  some  Individuals  within  the 
Administration  during  this  period  once  again 
attempted  to  raise  controversial  Issues  which 
had  been  arbitrated  earlier  and  already 
agreed  to  at  the  White  House.  Senator  Scott 
had  expressed  to  Secretary  Dent  at  the  Janu- 
ary 16  meeting  his  hope  that  the  bill  he  would 
receive  would  be  Influenced  by  the  numerous 
suggestions  advanced  by  the  public  during 
the  study  of  S.  2504  during  the  93d  Congress; 
apparently  In  resj>onse  to  this  request,  the 
proposed  bill  reflected  tbe  changes  to  S.  2304 
which  had  been  contained  in  the  official  Ad- 
ministration suggestions  of  July  1974,  and 
In  general  reflected  adoption  of  the  previous 
Administration's  i>06ltlon  by  the  Ford 
Administration. 

Senator  Scott  introduced  tbe  Administra- 
tion blU  on  March  24,  1976,  as  S.  1308."'  In 
remarks  on  the  Senate  floor,  he  referred  to 
It  as  "the  end  product  of  more  than  2>4 
years  of  effort,"  and  revealed  that  it  con- 
tained portions  of  S.  2504,  S.  2504  (CJ>.],  and 
other  Administration  input."*  His  exiM«ssed 
hope  was  that  the  Subcommittee  could  re- 
view It  along  with  tbe  bills  previously  in- 
troduced by  Senators  McCl^an,  Hart,  and 
Fong  to  find  the  best  possible  legislation  dur- 
ing the  term  of  the  94th  Congress.'* 

COMFSOMISE   IN   THE    StrBCOMMITTEE 

On  May  1  the  Subcommittee  chose  to  tise 
Chairman  McClellan's  bill,  S.  23,  as  the  basis 
tor  reaching  the  Subconunlttee's  position. 
During  this  continuing  process  of  accommo- 
dation and  compromise,  the  objective  of  the 
Administration  and  Senator  Scott  was  to 
lnc<»porate  certain  key  provisions  from 
S.  1308  Into  the  Subcommittee's  ultimate  bill. 
In  addition  to  the  particular  merits  of  the 
reforms  that  would  be  effected,  these  provi- 
sions from  S.  1308  evidence  the  Important 
common  virtue  that  they  are  themselves 
studied  compromises  of  the  differing  ap- 
proaches toward  the  four  principal  goals  of 
patent  reform.  Specifically  these  goals  are 
increased  quality  and  reliability  for  United 
States  patents,  accelerated  and  Improved  dis- 
closure of  new  technology,  slmpliflcatlon  of 
procedures  tor  obtaining  patents,  and  main- 
tenance of  the  present  substantive  standards 
of  patentability. 

The  patent  clause  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  authorizes  Congress  "To  Pro- 
mote the  Progress  of  Science  and  useful  Arts, 
by  securing  for  limited  Times  to  .  .  .  Inven- 
tors the  exclusive  Right  to  tiielr  Discover- 
ies .  ..."  '*'  Under  the  statutory  system 
devised  to  effectuate  the  patent  clause,  the 
Inventor  of  a  device  that  is  new,  useful,  and 
a  truly  inventive  step  beyond  that  which 
was  known  previously,  is  granted  by  the  gov- 
ernment a  privilege  which  affords  to  the  In- 
ventor, for  a  limited  time,  a  private  legal 
cause  of  action  against  others  who  make  un- 


authorized use  erf  the  Invention.'**  This  con- 
straint upon  tba  American  commltanent  to 
(^>en  markets  and  free  c<Mnpetltlon  Is  com- 
pensated by  Uie  benefit  to  tbe  public  In  the 
form  of  disclosure  of  new  Inventions  that 
otherwise  might  have  been  kept  secret  for 
economic  exploitation."**  The  physical  and 
temporal  scope  of  protection  should  be  no 
broader  and  no  longer  than  that  necessary 
to  serve  the  public  interest  in  bringing  forth 
Inventions  Inasmuch  as  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  grant  patents  te  limited  to  that  piu-- 
pose.'"  The  guidelines  for  the  Administra- 
tion's proposed  reform  Included  those  con- 
stitutional purposes  for  the  patent  system. 
Moreover,  the  proposal  was  drafted  with  the 
expectation  that  alteration  in  procedure 
would  breed  less  litigation  regarding  the  ef- 
fects of  the  changes  than  vrould  modlflca- 
tlons  in  the  substantive  law  of  patents,  par- 
ticularly if  the  adopted  procedures  were  pat- 
terned upon  the  time-tested  Administrative 
Procediire  Act.*" 

Improvement  of  the  quality  and  reliahiliti/ 
of  United  States  patent* 

Foremost  among  the  four  major  goals  of 
patent  reform  has  been  the  Improvement  of 
the  quality  and  rellablUty  of  United  States 
patents-J^  This  improvement  can  be  accom- 
plished by  enhancing  the  public  confidence 
In  the  Patent  Office  and  by  improving  the  in- 
formation used  in  the  patent  approval  pro- 
cedure to  increase  the  likelihood  that  the 
patent  will  be  upheld  in  any  subsequent 
litigation.'" 

The  Administration  supports  several 
changes,  some  novel  and  some  suggested  In 
earlier  bills,  to  enhance  the  public  confl- 
dence  In  the  Patent  Office.  Under  existing 
law,";*  and  most  earlier  bills,  '»  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  was  subordinated  in  a  num- 
be  of  specific  ways  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, s.  1308  eliminates  that  subordina- 
tion '»  and  expands  the  role  of  the  Commis- 
sioner by  making  him  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  Office,'*'  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  officers  such  as  the  Deputy  and 
Assistant  Commissioners  and  the  Solicitor ,"= 
and  for  prescribing  regulations  governing 
potential  conflicts  of  Interest  for  all  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Office.'^ 

The  status  of  the  Patent  Office  can  be  en- 
hanced further  by  the  conferring  of  addi- 
tional powers  upon  the  Office.  As  would  other 
reformers,'^  the  Administration  would  give 
the  Patent  Office  the  power  to  Issue  sub- 
poenas and  to  take  discovery  '*  subject  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure.'"  It  has 
been  claimed  that  presently  "[e]very  federal 
agency  except  the  Patent  Office  .  .  .  has,  by 
rule  or  statute  . . .  subpoena  power  to  compel 
relevant  testimony  and  document  submis- 
sion."'" Another  power  heretofore  lacking 
in  the  Patent  Office  '*  but  granted  by  S.  1308 
is  the  authority  to  establish  its  own  fees 
"designed  to  effect  an  overall  recovery  of 
60  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  Office."  i*" 
Not  only  would  the  Office  be  authorized  to 
recover  costs  by  charging  traditional  filing 
and  examination  fees,  but  It  also  would  in- 
crease Its  efficiency  by  effectively  eliminating 
economically  unproductive  patents  through 
the  requirement  that  maintenance  fees  be 
paid  ditflng  the  life  of  the  patent.'*  The  con- 
cept of  the  maintenance  fee  was  advocated 
in  the  93d  Congress  in  the  bills  sponsored 
by  Senators  Harf"  and  Scott,'"  and  each 
of  the  four  patent  reform  bills  of  the  94th 
Congress  has  a  provision  for  maintenance 
fees.i*» 

Public  confidence  in  the  operations  of  the 
Patent  Office  also  would  be  enhanced  by  a 
requirement  "•  for  the  Office  to  conduct  Its 
affairs  more  in  accord  with  long-established 
procedures  of  other  administrative  agencies 
adhering  to  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act."=  This  provision  first  appeared  In  the 
Administration  bill  of  the  93d  Congress,  S. 
2504,'"  and  has  been  included  In  Senator 
Hart's  bill  In  the  94th  Congress.'"  Increased 
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public  confidence  also  should  result  from  the 
requirement  that  the  applicant  have  the 
burden  of  justifying  the  grant  >"  and  from 
adding  to  the  adversary  nature  of  Patent 
Office  proceedings  by  giving  the  Patent  Office 
Solicitor  discretion  to  participate  In  ap- 
proval proceedings  "°  and  to  Investigate  pos- 
sible violations  of  the  Patent  Code."^ 

In  addition  to  enhancing  public  confidence 
in  the  Patent  OfRce  procedure,  S.  1308  seeks 
to  increase  Judicial  confidence  in  the  patent 
by  requiring  a  more  complete  record  of  the 
examination  of  a  patent  application.'''  Under 
section  132,  for  example,  the  Commissioner 
may  reqviire  that  a  written  record  be  made 
of  oral  communications  made  to  an  exam- 
iner.'^^  Additionally,  the  examiner  must  state 
for  the  record  his  grounds  for  action  taken 
on  a  patent  application.'^  Furthermore, 
amendments  to  applications  which  enlarge 
the  scope  of  patent  claims  must  be  Identified 
specifically.'^ 

Furthermore,  the  Administration  proposal 
woxild  increase  the  adversary  nature  of  the 
patent  approval  process  by  allowing  a  pri- 
mary examiner  or  the  Board  of  Examiners- 
In-Chlef  to  request  that  the  Solicitor  par- 
ticipate in  any  proceeding  in  order  to  protect 
the  public  interest.'"  The  Solicitor  also  has 
the  authority  to  defend  appeals  pending  be- 
fore the  Board  of  Examiners-iii-Chief,'^  to 
exercise  all  rights  that  any  other  party  can, 
Including  those  of  taking  depositions  and 
testimony,'-'  and  to  conduct  investigations 
to  discover  violations  of  the  patent  laws, 
rules,  or  regulations.'^  The  concept  of  an 
Institutionalized  adversary  to  the  applicant 
appeared  in  Senator  Hart's  bill  of  the  93d 
Congress  where  a  similar  function  would 
have  been  performed  by  a  "Public  Coun- 
sel." '=•  The  abUity  of  the  Solicitor  under  S. 
1308,  however,  to  initiate  appeals  in  favor  of 
the  public  Interest  before  a  patent  has  been 
issued  Is  more  limited  than  that  which 
would  have  been  given  by  Senator  Hart's 
bill  "«  and  is  much  closer  to  the  authority  to 
Initiate  appeals  in  Senator  McClellan's  cur- 
rent proposal."" 

One  final  manner  in  which  the  Adminis- 
tration proposal  would  improve  the  proce- 
dure for  granting  patents  is  by  ensuring  that 
the  decision  to  reject  or  approve  an  applica- 
tion Is  based  upon  more  and  better  informa- 
tion.'*' Section  122  provides  for  publication 
of  i>atent  applications  once  issuance  of  a 
patent  is  requested,'*'  and  section  135  allows 
three  months  after  publication  for  "any 
person"  to  notify  the  CcHnmlssloner  of  any 
Information  relevant  to  the  merit  of  the  ap- 
plicant's claims."*  This  method  for  Increas- 
ing information  In  c^ipoaltlon  proceedings 
lies  between  Senator  Hart's  stronger  bill  of 
the  93d  Congress,  which  made  applications 
pvkbllc  "=■  and  allowed  notification  anytime 
before  Issuance, ■••  and  the  more  cautious  ap- 
proach of  Senator  McClellan,  who  would  keep 
applications  secret  for  18  months'*'  and  al- 
low notification  of  the  Commissioner  only 
after  Issuance. '•• 

The  Administration  proposal  for  opposi- 
tion proceedings  prior  to  Issuance  of  a  patent 
U  designed  specifically  to  Increase  Judicial 
confidence  in  the  validity  of  issued  patents."* 
By  allowing  opposition  before  issuance,  sec- 
tion 135  subjects  patent  applications  to  In- 
creased scrutiny  to  ensure  that  the  exclu- 
sive right  conferred  by  a  patent  is  as  narrow 
as  is  proper.  If  no  opposition  were  to  be 
possible  until  after  Issuance,  there  could  be 
simultaneous  court  litigation  and  Patent  Of- 
fice reexamination  causing  confusion  and 
ousting  the  federal  courts  from  their  pr(^>er 
role  as  final  arbiters  of  patentability.'™  Sec- 
tion 135  minimizes  harassment  of  an  ap- 
plicant while  encouraging  those  who  oppose 
Issuance  to  present  evidence  which  perhaps 
would  not  be  available  otherwise  to  the 
Patent  Office.'"' 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Furthermore,  the  Administration  advo- 
cates a  variety  of  propoaals  to  ensure  that 
the  applicant  ftilfiUs  the  usual  duties  and 
responsibilities  o?  persons  submitting  ex 
parte  information  to  the  government.  For 
example,  a  review  for  completeness  of  a 
patent  application  to  ascertain  whether  the 
application  taken  as  a  whole  la  misleading  is 
required  at  or  near  the  time  the  patent 
Issues  to  assure  that  all  pertinent  Informa- 
tion is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Pa- 
tent Office  while  it  retains  jurisdiction  over 
the  application.'''  This  duty  is  reinforced  by 
requiring  the  early  filing  of  a  patentability 
memorandum.''* 

Acceleration  and  improvement  o/  diaclofure 
of  new  technology 
The  second  major  goal  of  comprehensive 
patent  reform  is  accelerated  and  improved 
disclosure  of  new  technology.  The  basic 
premise  of  the  patent  system  Is  that  the 
quid  pro  quo  for  protection  of  an  Invention 
is  the  disclosure  of  the  techniques  and  ele- 
ments of  the  Invention  to  allow  others  to 
build  upon  the  invention  and  enjoy  its  full 
use  when  the  patent  expires."*  Even  before 
expiration  of  a  patent,  disclosure  should  be 
adequate  to  provide  opportunity  for  further 
Improvement  in.  and  cross-fertilization  of, 
technologies.  Precise  delineation  of  what  la 
protected  by  the  patent  can  provide  others 
with  greater  certainty  in  determining 
whether  to  proceed  with  new  ventures,  while 
imprecise  knowledge  of  the  protected  Inven- 
tion encourages  litigation  and  may  frustrate 
legitimate  business  endeavors. 

Although  present  law  requires  the  disclo- 
sure of  the  "best  mode"  of  carrying  out  an 
invention,'^  applicants  may  satisfy  this  re- 
quirement by  presenting  an  operative  exam- 
ple of  the  Invention.'-*  While  an  operative 
example  may  aid  in  demonstrating  utility,'" 
it  does  not  necessarily  disclose  the  "best 
mode  ...  of  carrying  out""*  the  claimed 
invention.  While  several  bills  Introduced 
during  the  past  10  years  have  suggested  an 
Increase  in  the  number  and  specificity  of  the 
requirements  for  disclosure,'"*  none  of  the 
suggestions  adequately  dealt  with  the  prob- 
lem of  the  submission  of  a  mere  operative 
example.  S.  1308,  however,  would  add  mean- 
ing to  the  best-mode  standard  by  requiring 
disclosure  sufficient  to  enable  one  with  ordi- 
nary skill  in  the  art  to  utilize  the  Invention 
within  the  trade  or  industry,"*  thereby  en- 
couraging submission  of  the  best  model  for 
practical  use. 

By  a  provision  first  suggested  In  the  Ad- 
ministration bill  of  the  93d  Congress,'"  s. 
1308  would  require  that  the  speclflcaUon  of 
invention  Include  a  written  description  "of 
the  novel  and  unexpected  properties  or  re- 
sults, and  the  old  but  superior  properties  or 
results,  on  which  the  applicant  will  rely  in 
seeking  |or)  upholding  the  grant  of  the 
patent. "  '^-  This  provision  i^pears  necessary 
In  light  of  decisions  allowing  applicants  to 
claim  as  a  patentable  product  one  which  was 
a  combination  of  old  or  known  products  but 
which  had  novel  or  unexpected  properties  in 
its  new  use.'«  To  the  extent  that  such  an 
Invention  la  patentable,  its  novel  or  unex- 
pected properties  or  results  should  be  dis- 
closed fully  to  the  Patent  Office  and  public 
to  provide  the  proper  quid  pro  q«o."»  Any 
other  new  use  of  the  old  product  not  yet 
discovered  Is  patentable,  and  potential  dis- 
coverers of  new  uses  should  not  be  forced 
to  speculate  about  what  new  uses  already 
are  patented.  Furthermore,  a  court  subse- 
quently adjudicating  validity  of  the  patent 
as  issued  must  know  upon  which  "novel  or 
unexpected  properties  or  results"  '■•  the  ap- 
plicant originally  relied.  Without  specific  dis- 
closure in  connection  with  the  patent  ap- 
plication, the  patentholder  later  could  justify 
Issuance  of  the  patent  by  citing  a  new  use 
subsequently  discovered  by  himself  or  even 


someone  else,  thus  unfairly  and  Improperly 
upholding  the  validity  at  the  patent.>** 
Other  Leading  Goals  of  Comprehensive 

Patent  Reform 
The  Administration  advocates  several  pro- 
visions aimed  at  the  third  goal  of  patent  re- 
form, simplification  of  the  procedure  for  ob- 
taliUng  a  patent.  For  example,  section  in 
(a)  of  the  Administration  bill  allows  not 
only  the  actual  Inventor,  but  also  the  owner 
(by  assignment  or  otherwise)  of  the  subject 
matter  sought  to  be  patented  to  file  a  patent 
application.""  The  blU  also  simplifies  the 
procedure  for  correcting  an  error  or  mistake 
In  naming  an  individual  as  Inventor.'" 

Particularly  In  view  of  the  procedural 
changes  contemplated,  a  final  goal  to  be  con- 
sidered in  undertaking  comprehensive 
patent  reform  Is  to  avoid  lowering  the  sub- 
stantive standards  of  patentability.  When 
the  Administration  bill"*  was  introduced 
into  the  93d  Congress,  President  Nixon  em- 
phasized the  Importance  of  "maintain  (Ingj 
present  standards  for  the  awarding  of 
patents.  Including  the  requirement  that  In- 
ventions serve  a  useftil  purpose.  One  of  the 
virtues  ot  the  American  patent  system  Is  its 
emphasis  upon  practicality — Its  dMnands 
that  Ideas  b«  reduced  to  a  tangible  form  hav- 
ing a  known  usefulness  before  the  public 
should  grant  a  monopoly  on  the  concept  to 
the  applicant."  »•• 

One  example  of  the  concern  for  maintain- 
ing the  substantive  standards  of  patent- 
ability is  the  retention  in  the  current  Admin- 
istration bill  of  the  present  requirement  that 
all  jointly  named  inventors  contribute  to 
each  claim  of  the  patent  ^plication.""  Most 
other  patent  reform  bills'"  have  suggested 
eliminating  this  requirement  by,  for  example, 
provisions  allowing  joint  application  when 
"two  or  more  individuals  have  jointly  made 
Inventive  contributions  to  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  at  least  one  claim  of  an  applica- 
tion .  .  .  ."  "•  Ellonlnatlng  the  present  re- 
quirement, however,  would  lower  the  stand- 
ard of  Invention,  muddle  the  prosecution  of 
the  application  for,  and  liUgation  of,  a  pat- 
ent and  create  a  bias  against  Individual 
Inventors. 

The  current  standard  of  invention  for  Issu- 
ance of  a  patent  might  be  lowvred  by  elimi- 
nating the  reqiUrement  of  contribution  to 
each  claim.  If  several  Inventors  collaborated 
to  produce  an  Invention,  each  Individual 
might  wtH-k  on  a  dUTerent  aspect  of  the  In- 
vention and  make  an  obvious  (and  therefore 
unpatentable '»«)  advance  over  prior  art.  The 
aggregate  of  the  several  advances,  however, 
may  appear  to  be  a  patentable  nonobvlous 
advance.  Under  present  law.  because  the  In- 
dividual Inventors  would  not  be  able  to  file  a 
joint  i4>plicatlon,  no  patent  would  Issue  for 
the  aggregate  inventl<Mi.  If  the  requirement 
of  contribution  to  each  claim  by  every  in- 
ventor were  eliminated,  however,  the  Indl- 
vldtial  Inventors  or  their  corporate  employer 
could  obtain  a  patent  for  the  aggregate 
invention."* 

Moreover,  application  for  and  litigation  of 
patents  could  be  muddled  by  eliminating 
the  present  requirement  of  joint  inventor- 
ship. Without  that  requirement,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  ascertain  what  prior  art  should 
be  relevant  to  which  of  the  joint  inventors."* 
Only  through  expensive  discovery  in  litiga- 
tion might  the  true  Inventorship  of  each 
claim  be  established;  yet,  by  the  time  litiga- 
tion commences,  documentation  of  which 
joint  patentholder  was  responsible  for  which 
portion  of  the  aggregate  invention  could  be 
lost  or  destroyed.  Finally,  a  bias  against  In- 
dividual Inventors  might  result  from  elimi- 
nating the  requirement  that  each  Inventor 
eontribute  to  each  claim.  Individuals  not 
working  under  one  auspice  would  not  be  able 
to  aggregate  routine  advances  to  make  a 
patentable  Invention,  and  one  person's  work 
could  be  cited  as  prior  art  against  the  next 
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person's  successive  Incremental  Improvement. 
Without  the  present  requirement,  however,  a 
Joint  mventor  might  share  In  a  patent  de- 
spite his  having  contributed  no  more  than 
a  routine  advance,  and  his  co-inventors'  work 
might  not  be  cited  against  him. 

OBSERVATIONB  FROM  TRE  HUX 

The  path  of  any  comprehensive  reform  leg- 
islation Is  Inevitably  long  and  difficult.  A 
study  of  the  course  of  patent  reform  efforts 
over  the  last  decade  is  particularly  illustra- 
tive of  the  roles  of  the  principal  participants 
in  the  legislative  process:  the  executive 
branch,  pressure  groups,  and  the  legislative 
branch.  The  present  Administration's  patent 
reform  bill  Is  Itself  a  compromise  package 
and  undoubtedly  will  contribute  to  the  com- 
promise package  that  Congress  ultimately 
will  enact. 

The  role  of  the  executive  branch 

In  analyzing  the  role  of  the  executive 
branch  in  the  legislative  process,  it  Is  Impor- 
tant to  realize  from  the  outset  that  no  Ad- 
ministration Is  a  one-minded  monolith.  A 
position  taken  by  an  Administration  on  any 
particular  Issue  Is  necessarily  a  delicately 
constructed  compromise  among  many  di- 
verse points  of  view.  Although  a  unified  po- 
sition regarding  patent  reform  finally 
emerged  and  now  Is  supported  by  the  Admin- 
istration, the  agreement  was  preceded  by 
nearly  continuous  conflict  between  the  Com- 
merce and  Justice  Departments. 

Each  Department  has  special  interests  con- 
cerning patent  reform.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  has  jurisdiction  over  the  Patent 
Office  ""  and  feels  it  has  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  administrative  needs  of  the  Office 
than  does  any  other  governmental  body; 
moreover.  It  has  an  Interest  in  representing 
its  primary  constituency,  the  American  busi- 
ness community.  The  concern  of  the  Justice 
Department's  Antitrust  and  Civil  Divisions  Is 
different  from  that  of  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. These  two  Divisions  deal  with  patents 
after  they  Issue  and  normally  In  court.  They 
are  concerned  with  legal  and  economic  prob- 
lems associated  with  patents  or  their  com- 
mercial utilization,  problems  such  as  fraud, 
misuse,  Insufficient  search,  and  marketing 
abuse. 

The  difference  in  viewpoints  of  these  two 
Departments  accounted  for  much  of  the  con- 
flict within  the  executive  branch  concerning 
patent  reform.  The  Justice  Department 
argued  for  a  more  comprehensive  change  In 
the  present  law  to  tighten  the  procedure  for 
granting  patents.  During  recent  years  federal 
courts,  often  pointing  to  the  lack  of  Infor- 
mation before  the  Patent  Office  at  the  time  of 
Its  patentability  decisions,  have  demonstrated 
an  inclination  to  Invalidate  patents.'"*  Con- 
sequently, the  Justice  Department  sought 
more  specific  dlsdoeures.'^  more  specific 
oaths  or  statements  by  applicants  and  their 
attorneys,*^  and  pre-lssuance  opposition 
proceedings  to  effect  greater  disclosure.**' 
The  Commerce  Department  tended  to  oppose 
detailed  statutory  requirements,  preferring 
to  allow  greater  discretion  to  the  CoaaaiB- 
sloner  of  Patents. 

After  promises  of  agreement  are  obtained 
through  White  House  arbitration,  such  In- 
tramural disputes  usually  are  subsumed  In  a 
unified  Administration  poslticm,  although 
the  contesting  parties  may  continue  to  ad- 
vance their  respective  argimients  Internally. 
On  the  issue  of  patent  reform  it  seems  clear 
that  the  Conunerce  and  Justice  Departments 
must  each  have  lost  some  Issues  and  won 
others.**  Thus,  even  though  the  executive 
branch  now  presents  a  tinlfled  position  on 
patent  reform,  disagreements  undoubtedly 
remain  which  could  resurface.  Given  the 
strong  executive  branch  support  of  8. 1308  by 
President  Ford's  Administration,  however,  a 
break  In  the  present  united  front  seems 
unlikely.*" 


The  Role  of  Interest  Groups 

Throughout  the  protracted  debate  con- 
cerning patent  reform,  a  stream  of  Ideas, 
amendments,  and  criticisms  has  been  di- 
rected at  the  decisionmakers  from  sources 
outside  government.  Because  the  public  gen- 
erally is  uninterested  In  the  subject  of  patent 
reform,^  conmient  primarily  has  been  from 
patent  lawyers.  The  lobbying  patent  bar  has 
been  both  articulate  and  well  organized,  act- 
ing through  the  offices  of  major  ccaTKwations 
that  depend  upon  patent  protection,  through 
professional  patent  groups  and  societies,  and 
through  individual  patent  lawyers  represent- 
ing Individual  InventOTs.  The  patent  bar  has 
worked  with  both  local  groups  and  national 
organizations  such  as  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  and  the  National 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  American  Patent 
Law  Association,  and  sections  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association.  On  the  local  level, 
patent  lawyers  In  private  practice  have  been 
particularly  vocal  because  their  entire  live- 
lihoods may  depend  upon  continuance  of  the 
patent  system. 

Generally,  the  patent  lobby  has  favored 
minor  changes  rather  than  the  more  Innova- 
tive Ideas  such  as  pre-lssuance  opposition 
proceedings,  maintenance  fees,  and  deferred 
examination  of  patent  applications.  Al- 
though not  all  of  the  more  sweeping  pro- 
posals are  necessarily  beneficial,  the  patent 
bar  has  exhibited  a  general  reluctance  to 
consider  substantial  change  which  the  Ad- 
ministration has  recommended  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  issued  patents.  This  reluctance 
has  been  evidenced  by  repeated  attempts 
to  have  Congress  accept  specific  legislation 
drafted  wholly  or  largely  by  professional 
patent  organization.-;  and  reject  bills  written 
by  the  government  agencies  responsible  for 
the  public  consequences  of  the  patent  sys- 
tem. These  active  lobbying  efforts  have  in- 
cluded some  extremely  valuable  detailed 
analyses  sent  to  Senators  and  Congressmen. 
Correspondence  has  been  augmented  by  fre- 
quent visits  to  legislators  and  their  staff  by 
members  of  the  patent  bar,  and  by  calls  from 
officers  of  large  corporations  explaining  how 
important  certain  bills  are  to  their  corpora- 
tions. When  all  of  these  pressures  are 
brought  to  bear  on  an  issue  as  relatively 
narrow  as  patent  reform,  they  can  have  a 
significant  Impact. 

The  role  of  Congress 

The  task  of  Congress  Is  to  formulate  a 
legislative  package  that  makes  sense  of  the 
multiple  factors  Involved  and  best  serves  the 
public  Interest  and  the  nation's  complex 
economic  system.  Often,  as  with  the  Issue  of 
patent  reform,  there  are  strong  cotmtervall- 
Ing  pressures.  The  executive  branch  may  seek 
blanket  acceptance  of  Its  proposal  while  In- 
terest groups  are  adamant  that  entirely  dif- 
ferent legislation  be  enacted.  As  with  the  pat- 
ent legislation.  Congress  may  move  Independ- 
ently after  reviewing  the  various  alterna- 
tives. 

Certainly  Congress  should  not  blindly  ac- 
cept legislation  drafted  wholly  outside  the 
confines  of  Capitol  Hill,  becavise  the  hearing 
and  study  process  of  the  legislative  branch  is 
particularly  helpful  for  Issues  as  complex  as 
patent  reform.  Although  bills  drafted  by  an 
interest  group  almost  certainly  will  be 
slanted  toward  the  particular  needs  of,  and 
economic  benefit  to  be  gained  by,  that  group, 
some  members  of  the  patent  bar  and  repre- 
sentatives of  corporations  have  Insisted  that 
Congress  accept  the  bill  drafted  by  the  patent 
bar  on  the  ground  that  those  who  use  and 
profit  from  the  law  dally  know  It  best  and 
should,  therefore,  dictate  what  changes  are 
to  be  made.  The  authors  feel  strongly  that 
this  posture  should  be  rejected  by  legislators, 
no  matter  what  the  legislation  might  con- 
cern. If  It  were  to  prevail  generally,  patent 
lawyers  would  write  patent  law,  bankers 
would  write  banking  legislation,  and  each 


special  group  could  veto  leglslatiton  It  does 
not  like.  Unfortunately,  the  Congress  defers 
in  far  too  many  cases,  and  bad  law  all  too 
frequently  results.  The  legislative  branch  Is 
cmnposed  of  generallsts  from  varying  back- 
grounds who  daily  make  policy  decisions  in 
a  multitude  of  complex  areas  based  on  the 
best  possible  evidence  available — that  is  the 
way  the  system  must  function.  Special  In- 
terests may  offer  helpful  reactions,  but  they 
must  not  be  permitted  to  usxirp  the  legisla- 
tive function  by  being  permitted  to  write  the 
rules  of  the  game  governing  a  complex  soci- 
ety. 

The  long-awalte4  patent  reform  bill,  If  it 
emerges,  hopefully  vrill  be  a  compromise 
measure  which  wUl  strengthen  the  patent 
sjrstem  in  a  meaningful  way.  The  thotisands 
of  man-hours  expended  In  the  last  20  years 
by  all  parties  will  be  for  naught,  unless  Con- 
gress itself  makes  the  necessary  difficult 
choices. 

FOOTNOTES 

♦A.B.,  Randolph -Macon  College;  LLJ3.,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania; Senate  Minority  Leader  since  1969; 
Ranking  Republican  Member  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Patents,  Trade- 
marks, and  Copyrights. 

•*A3.,  UiUverslty  ot  Virginia;  JJ>.,  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh.  Legislative  Counsel  to 
Senator  Hugh  Scott. 

Auth. — The  authors  wish  to  acknowledge 
valuable  technical  assistance  rendered  by 
Jefferson  B.  Hill,  Trial  Attorney,  Patent  Sec- 
tion. Antitrust  Division,  Department  o(  Jus- 
tice. Mr.  Hill  has  been  Involved  In  efforts  for 
patent  reform  on  behalf  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  since  1970. 

lAct  of  July  4.  1936,  ch.  357.  5  Stat.  117. 
as  amended.  35  U.S.C.  {{  1-293  (1970). 

'SuBcoiuc.  ON  Patents,  TaADSMARKs,  and 

COPTSIGRTS    or    TKE    SENATE    COMM.    OF    THK 

JuDiciART,  Review  or  tbx  Akekican  Patent 
System,  S.  Rep.  No.  1964,  84th  Cong.,  3d 
Sess.  16  (1966)  [hereinafter  cited  as  1956 
Subcommittxb  Review]. 

*  Act  of  JtUy  19,  1962,  ch.  950,  66  Stat.  792. 

*  1966  Sttbcommittee  Review,  tupra  note  2, 
at  12-13. 

s  98  Cong.  Rxc.  9323  (1962) ;  Oraham  v.  John 
Deere  Co.,  383  UJ3.  1,  16-19  (1966)  ;Aro  Mfg. 
Co.  V.  Convertible  Tc^  Co.,  366  VS.  336,  847 
n.2  (1961 ) ;  Deepsouth  Packing  Co.  v.  Laltram 
Corp.,  406  U.S.  518,  530  n.lO  (1972). 

•Senator  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney,  Draoocrat, 
Wyoming. 

<  Chairman  O'Mahoney  conducted  explora- 
tory hearings  on  the  American  patent  system 
before  commissioning  research  studies. 
Hearings  Entitled  "American  Patent  System" 
Before  the  Subcomm.  on  Patents,  Trade- 
marks, and  Copyrights  of  the  Senate  Comm. 
on  the  Judiciary,  84th  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.  (1955) . 
The  Subcommittee  reached  preliminary  con- 
clusions as  a  result  of  these  hearings  In  1956. 
1956  Subcommittee  Review,  supra  note  2. 

*  Studies  of  the  Sxtbcommitteb  on  Patents, 
Trademarks,  and  Coptxiohts  or  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  JxmiciART,  Nos.  1-30. 

•Senator  John  L.  McClellan,  Democrat, 
Arkansas. 

"Exec.  Order  No.  11,  215,  3  CJ.R.  299  (1964- 
65). 

"See  Subcomm.  on  Patents,  Trade- 
marks, AND  Copyrights  of  the  Senate 
CoMM.  OF  THE  Judiciary,  To  Promote  the 
Progress  of  Useful  Arts,  Reports  of  the 
PREsmENT's  Commission  on  the  Patent  Sys- 
tem, S.  Doc.  No.  S,  90th  Cong.,  Ist  Sess. 
(1967). 

"See  Presidential  Message  of  Feb.  21,  1967, 
HJl.  Doc.  No.  54,  90th  Cong.,  In  Sess.  IV 
(1967). 

'^S.  1042,  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1967).  In 
the  House,  the  bill  became  H.R.  6924,  90th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1967) . 

When  a  bill  Is  Introduced  "by  request,"  It 
is  Introduced  as  an  accommodatlcm  to  some- 
one. A  Chairman  of  a  Committee  or  Subcom- 
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mittee  often  will  introduce  legislation  by  re- 
quest for  an  Admlnlatratlon.  A  aponaor  of 
legislation  Introduced  by  request  U  by  no 
means  required  to  support  or  vote  for  the 
legislation  at  any  Clme  subsequent  to  Intro- 
duction. He  Is  completely  free  to  offer  amend- 
ments at  any  time  to  the  bilL 

**  Hearings  on  HJt.  S924  Before  Subcomm, 
No.  3  of  the  House  Comm,  on  the  Judiciary, 
90th  Cong..  1st  *  ad  Sees.   (1967-M). 

^Hearings  on  S.  1042.  S.  1377,  and  S.  1691 
Before  the  Subcomm.  on  Patent*,  Trade- 
marki,  and  Copyrights  of  the  Senate  Comm. 
on  the  Judiciary.  90th  Cong.,  Ist  &  2d  Sesa. 
(19«7-«8). 

x  Senator  Everett  Dirksen,  Republican, 
XUlnote. 

"8.  2597,  90th  Cong..  Ist  Sesa.  (1967). 

"S.  1042 1  S.P.I.  Proposed  Substitute  for 
8.  1042.  90th  Cong..  2d  8«M.  (1968).  The 
deslgnauons  "|S.P.r  and  "(CJ*.)"  Indicate 
that  a  bill  Is  a  ''Subcom mittee  Print"  or  a 
"Committee  Print."  These  "prints"  may  dif- 
fer significantly  from  the  original  bill  which 
had  the  same  basic  numerical  identification. 

»  See  notes  14.  15  supra. 

»a.  1042  (SJ».),  90th  Cong.,  2d  Seas.  (1968). 

«  S.  3892,  90th  Cong..  2d  Sess.  ( 1968) . 

»S.  1246.  91st  Cong.,  1st  Seas.  (1969). 

*>S.  1669,  91st  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1969). 

•'  S.  2756.  91st  Cong..  1st  Cong.  ( 1969) . 

»8.  2766  suggested  for  the  first  time  sig- 
nificant changes  In  Patent  Code  sections  102 
(novelty).  103  (standard  of  Invention),  120 
(benefit  of  earlier  filing  date  In  the  United 
States),  and  282  (presumption  of  validity). 
The  Department  of  Justice  later  testified 
that  such  changes  "could  subvert  the  Consti- 
tutional purposes  of  the  patent  system  and 
unsettle  over  120  years  of  Judicial  prece- 
dent." Hearings  on  S.  643,  S.  1253  and  S.  12^5 
Before  the  Subcomm.  on  Patents,  Trade- 
marks and  Copyrights  of  the  Senate  Comm. 
on  the  Judiciary,  92d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pt.  2, 
at  491  (1971). 

"S.  2756,  Amendment  No.  578,  91st  Cong., 
2d  Sess.  1261  (1970),  would' allow  a  patent 
applicant  or  patentee  not  only  the  right  to 
assign  his  application  or  patent  by  a  written 
Instrument,  but  also  the  option  of  granting 
a  license  to  any  part  of  his  rights,  regardless 
of  anticompetitive  impact  or  other  violation 
of  existing  law.  The  amendment  also  set  out 
the  rlghtd  of  the  varloiis  parties  after  an  as- 
signment or  grant  of  rights  In  terms  that 
would  modify  or  reverse  several  Supreme 
Court  precedents.  S.  2756,  Amendment  No. 
579,  91st  Cong.,  2d  Seas,  i  301  (1970),  was  In- 
tended to  malce  clear,  in  terms  that  again 
limited  Supreme  Court  precedent,  that  the 
bill  was  not  to  preempt  state  and  federal 
law  regarding  contracts,  trade  secrets,  or 
unfair  competition. 

"See  note  33  infra  Sc  accompanying  text. 

'"Often  in  areas  complex  and  technically 
oriented  as  the  patent  system,  the  Congress 
Is  reluctant  to  move  forward  without  at  least 
receiving  the  opinions  of  afl^ected  executive 
branch  agencies. 

"S.  643,  92d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1971). 

*"S.  643,  Amendment  No.  24,  9ad  Cong, 
1st  Sess.  (1971),  was  Identical  to  8.  2766, 
Amendment  No.  678,  9l8t  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 
{  261  ( 1970) ;  see  note  26  supra. 

•"S.  643.  Amendment  No.  23,  92d  Cong., 
1st  Sess.  ( 1971 ) :  see  note  26  supra. 

»  Hearings  on  S.  643,  S.  J253,  and  S.  f  255 
Before  the  Subcomm.  on  Patents,  Trade- 
marks, and  Copyiights  of  the  Senate  Comm. 
on  the  Judiciary.  92d  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.,  pt.  1 
(1971). 

-Id.  at  229.  On  any  given  Issue,  an  Ad- 
ministration normally  seeks  to  present  a  uni- 
form front.  Espousal  outside  an  Administra- 
tion of  conflicting  views  by  two  or  more  De- 
partments Is  rare. 

»*S.  643(CJ*.J,  92d  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.  (1971). 

"M.  1382. 

"  Id.  I  103.  For  an  Invention  to  be  patent- 
able, the  Improvement  the  Invention  makes 
over  prior  technology  must  not  have  been  an 


obvious  Improvement.  See  Graham  ▼.  Jobn 
Deere  Co,  383  VH.  1.  19  (19««):  Not*.  After 
Blonder-Tongue:  Back  to  the  Laboratory  To 
Find  a  Patent  VaUdation  System  Even  « 
Court  Could  Trust,  16  Wic.  it  MjiBT  L.  Rxr. 
296,319-21  (1976)  | hereinafter  Cited  as  il/ter 
Blonder-Tongue].  See  generally  Voorheea,  A 
Summary  of  Patent  Lou  for  the  Oeneral 
Practitioner,  30  Dkakz  L.  Rct.  227  (1971). 

"8.  «43(CJ>.].  92d  Cong..  1  Sess.  1102 
(1971).  A  patent  may  not  be  obUlned  If  the 
inventor  derived  the  subject  matter  sought 
to  be  patented  from  another  or  If  the  Inven- 
tion previously  was  disclosed  In  certain  waya. 
See  Voorhees,  supra  note  36. 

"B.  e43ICJ'.),  92d  Cong,  1st  Sess.  f  100 
( 1971 ) .  An  Invention  Is  not  patentable  unless 
It  Is  practically  useful  In  a  concrete,  tangible 
form.  See  Voorhees,  supra  note  36. 

•S.  643 [CP.],  92d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  fi  23.  34 
(1971). 

"Id.  |{  116,  131.  Under  the  revised  oath  of 
Invention  the  Inventor  and  all  those  who 
substantially  participated  In  prosecuting  the 
application  were  required  to  set  forth  their 
actual  knowledge  about  the  originality  of  the 
Invention. 

"402  US.  313  (1971).  Before  Blonder- 
Tongue,  the  doctrine  of  collateral  estoppel 
permitted  a  patentee  whose  patent  had  been 
Invalidated  In  an  Infringement  suit  to  Ini- 
tiate a  subsequent  suit  against  a  different 
alleged  Infringer  without  being  estopped  by 
the  prior  adjudication  of  invalldlty.  Because 
the  second  alleged  Infringer  was  not  a  party 
to  the  first  action,  the  requirement  of  mu- 
tuality prevented  his  benefitting  from  the 
prior  holding  of  Invalldlty  as  a  defense  In 
the  second  suit.  Blonder-Tongue  largely  over- 
ruled the  outdated  requirement  of  mutuality. 
See  After  Blonder-Tongue,  supra  note  36. 

"S.  643[C.P.I,  B2d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  {192 
(1971). 

"Substitutes  for  the  original  Administra- 
tion bill.  S.  1042,  had  done  no  better  In  Con- 
gress because  they.  lUe  8.  1042,  had  con- 
troversial sections  which  raised  the  standard 
of  Invention  to  reflect  current  Information 
retrieval  and  technical  sUndards. 

"Letter  from  Sen.  John  L.  McCIellan  and 
Sen.   Hugh   Scott  to  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  September  21.  197X 
*^/d. 

"See  note  6  supra  &  accompanying  text. 
"  See  notes  30,  31  supra. 
"  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart,  Democrat,  Mich- 
igan. 

-  S.  1321 ,  93d  Cong..  1st  Sess.  ( 1973) . 
*"  Id.  I  135.  Under  this  provision,  "any  par- 
ty" could  notify  the  Commissioner  of  Infor- 
mation bearing  on  the  patentability  of  any 
claim  after  application  but  before  the  issu- 
ance of  a  patent. 

"  fd.  {  3(d) .  This  provision  was  Intended  to 
ensure  rigorous  application  of  the  patentabil- 
ity standards  by  allowing  the  Public  Counsel 
to  act  as  an  advocate  In  an  adversary  process. 
"Id.  ii  112,  115.  Section  112  required  an 
applicant  to  file  a  complete  description  of 
his  Invention.  Section  116  required  the  appli- 
cant to  file  an  oath  of  Invention  stating  that 
he  was  "aware  of  no  prior  public  use  or  other 
material  Information  which  would  adversely 
affect  the  Issuance  of  the  patent  to 
him  .  .  .  ." 

"M.  i  41.  This  section  required  a  patentee 
to  pay  a  fee  to  maintain  his  patent  begliuUng 
the  fourth  year  after  issuance  of  the  patent. 
"  Id.  I  33.  This  section  allowed  any  party 
at  any  time  to  apply  to  the  presiding  official 
of  a  Patent  Office  proceeding  or  subpoenas 
or  other  papers  ordering  discovery. 

•*  Id.  I  24.  This  section  empowered  the  Pub- 
lic Cotinsel  to  compel  the  giving  of  deposi- 
tions for  Patent  Office  proceedings. 

••"Mr.  President.  If  we  were  measuring  the 
"potential  boredom  rate'  of  various  topics  for 
conversation  on  a  scale  of  1  to  100,  patents 
would  probably  get  a  99."  119  Coiro.  Rac, 
p.  15652  (1973)    (remarks  of  Senator  Hart). 


"A*  this  point  the  AdmlnlstraUon  still  had 
neither  a  poaltton  on  8.  1331  nor  a  bUl  of  its 
OVB-  IMar.  tlM  Administration  did  support 
pubUdy  eartsin  aspeeU  of  8.  1321. 

"In  fact,  a  number  of  these  proposals, 
most  notably  those  concerning  maintenance 
fees,  opposition  proceedings,  and  public 
counsel  previously  had  been  the  subject  of 
either  hearings  or  congresslonally  funded  re- 
search studies.  See,  P.  Fxxdckico,  Rxnxwal 
FxEs  AND  Otreb  Patutt  Pxxs  in  Fobxigk 
Countries,  Stttdt  No.  17  or  thx  Subcomm.  om 
Patents.  Txasemaxks,  and  Copyrights  of  thx 
Skkatx  Comm.  on  the  Jubiciakt,  86th  Cong 
2d  Sess.  (1968);  V.  Edwaww,  Patent  Orrrci 
Pees — A  Leoislattve  Histoby.  Study  No.  13 
o'  THE  Subcomm.  on  Patents,  Tkaoemaxks, 

AND    COPYKIGHTS    OF    THE    SENATE    COMM.    ON 

THX  JuDiciABT.  85th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1958); 
P.  nzDBuco,  OpposmoN  AND  Revocation 
PsocxxozKos  IN  Patent  Cases,  Study  No.  4  of 
rmt  BaaooMM.  on  Patxnts.  TaADBMAXKs,  and 
CorTUOsrs  of  thx  Senate  Comm.  on  the  Ju- 
DiciASY,  84th  Cong..  2d  Sas.  (1966);  V.  Bush, 
PaofosALs  FOR  Improving  the  Patent  Srsmci 
Study  No.  1  of  the  Subcomm.  on  PATxim, 

TSAOEMARIU,   AND  COFYRICHTS  OF  THE  SENATE 

COMM.  ON  THE  Judiciary.  84th  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 
( 1966):  Temporary  National  Economic  Com^ 
MrTTEE,  Monograph  No.  81,  Patents  and  Fkxi 
Enterprise  (1941). 

"  Hearings  on  8. 1321  Before  the  Subcomm. 
on  Patents,  Trademarks,  and  Copyrights  of 
the  Senate  Comm.  on  the  Judiciary,  93d 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1973).  The  topics  Included 
the  following:  public  adversary  hearings, 
creation  of  the  office  of  the  Public  Counsel, 
deferred  examination  of  patent  applications, 
revision  of  patent  fees  Including  the  estab- 
lishment of  maintenance  fees,  administrative 
restructuring  of  the  Patent  Office  Including 
Its  establishment  as  an  Independent  agency. 

«•  See  note  44  supra. 

•^  The  CouncU  on  Economic  Policy  was  the 
White  House  council  which  coordinated  eco- 
nomic policy  throughout  the  government.  In 
1973,  George  Schultz,  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  was  Chairman  and  Kenneth  Dam 
was  Executive  Director. 

"See  Hearings  on  S.  1321,  entitled  "Patent 
Law  Revition."  Before  the  Subcomm.  on 
Patents,  Trademarks,  and  Copyrights  of  the 
Senate  Comm.  on  the  Judiciary,  93d  Cong., 
1st  Seas.  292  (1973). 

"The  proposal  being  circulated  by  the 
American  Patent  Law  Association  later  was 
introduced  with  minor  changes  by  Senator 
James  Buckley  of  New  York  as  8.  2930,  93d 
Cong.,  Sd  Sess.  (1974).  See  note  83  infra  k 
accompanying  text. 

"These  briefing  papers  are  classified  as 
Interagency  contract  not  part  of  the  public 
record  and  therefore  are  not  available  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  6  Ufl.C. 
1652  (1970).  The  papers  were  prepared  be- 
tween mid-May  and  late  June  1973,  and  each 
Included  hundreds  of  pages.  Approximately 
fifty  substantive  and  procedural  Issres  were 
unresolved  when  White  House  arbitration 
began. 

•^  Hearings  on  S.  1321,  entitled  'Patent  Law 
Revision,"  Before  the  Subcomm.  on  Patents. 
Trademarks  and  Copyrights  of  the  Senate 
Comm.  on  the  Judiciary,  93d  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
169,  179,  302  ( 1973) . 

-Id.  at  179. 

•^  Id.  at  169. 

"  See  note  69  supra. 

"  In  his  explanation  of  the  Administration 
bill  to  Congress.  President  Nixon  stated:  "In 
addlUon,  the  existing  state  of  case  law  on 
antitrust  standards  for  patent  licensing  that 
have  been  determined  by  the  coiurts  would 
not  be  changed.  Some  have  argued  that  this 
case-by-case  approach  to  patent  licensing  has 
increasingly  eroded  the  value  and  reliability 
of  the  patent  grant.  Earlier  this  year,  I  re- 
quested that  various  proposals  addressed  to 
this  Issue  be  carefully  studied  and  reviewed 
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by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Attomsy 
General,  and  my  chief  advisers  on  economic 
policy.  After  much  study,  they  oondiKled 
that  there  Is  no  clearly  demonstrated  need 
or  Justification  of  any  patent  licensing  pro- 
posals at  this  time.  They  also  concluded  that 
the  legislation  I  recommend  today  will  help 
counter  the  loss  of  public  confidence  by  im- 
proving the  reliability  of  patents  that  are 
Issued."  9  Weekly  Comp.  of  Pres.  Doc.  1198, 
1201-02  (1973). 

ns.  2604,  93d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1974).  See 
119  Cong.  Rec.,  p.  82163  (Oct.  1,  1973). 

"119  CONC.  R>C.,  p.  32160  (Oct.  1,  1978). 

"  "Section  147  of  the  bill  adds  another  ap- 
pellate layer  to  existing  procedures  by  pro- 
viding for  an  appeal  to  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals  following  an  appeal  to  Patent  Court. 
This  appears  to  me  to  b«  totally  unnecessary 
and  I  would  hope  the  Subcommittee  would 
look  at  this  provision  carefully.  Since  this  Is 
an  administration  proposal  I  have  left  the 
provision  in  the  bill  but  I  did  want  my  col- 
leagues to  be  aware  of  my  position  regarding 
section  147."  Id.  at  p.  32161. 

■^  Id.  at  p.  32160. 

»  See.  e.g..  Business  Week,  Oct.  6,  1973,  at 
46;  N.T.  Times,  Nov.  24,  1973,  at  43  col.  7; 
Washington  Post,  Sept.  17, 1973,  at  3. 

"  Address  by  Karl  E.  Bakke,  Sheraton  Park 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.C.,  Oct.  11,  1973. 

"  Letter  from  Senator  John  L.  McCIellan  to 
Senator  Hugh  Scott,  Oct.  25, 1973. 

'"  Between  October  1973  and  February  1974. 
when  S.  2604  was  to  be  amended  by  the  Sub- 
committee, a  tremendous  volume  of  material 
was  received  by  Subcommittee  members  on 
the  legislation.  Many  of  the  analyses  were 
sectlon-by-section  commentaries  with  sug- 
gested legislative  language.  Some  were  exten- 
sive compilations  of  comments  hundreds  of 
pages  In  length.  The  following  list  is  but  a 
sampling  of  the  soiurces  of  in-depth  studies 
transmitted  to  Subcommittee  members:  Cor- 
porations— Merck  &  Company  Inc..  Mon- 
santo. Avco,  Zenith,  IBM,  Bell  Telephone 
Company,  Xerox,  Kodak,  Esso  Research  and 
Engineering  Company,  3M  Company.  Dow 
Chemical  Con^tany,  Oeneral  Electric,  Btir- 
lington  Industries  Inc.,  American  Cyanamid 
Company,  Dupont,  PPG  Industries,  U.8.  Steel 
Corporation,  Rohm  and  Haas  Company;  other 
groups — American  Society  of  Inventors  Inc., 
American  Patent  Law  Association,  American 
Bar  Association  (Section  on  Patents,  Trade- 
marks, and  Copyrights),  National  Council  of 
Patent  Law  Associations,  Federal  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, National  Association  of  Mantifaotur- 
ers.  National  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Bar 
Association  of  the  District  ol  Columbia, 
American  Chemical  Society,  Manufacttirlng 
Chemists  Association,  Philadelphia  Patent 
Law  Association,  Cleveland  Patent  Law  Asso- 
ciation. Los  Angeles  Patent  Law  Association, 
Michigan  Patent  Law  Association,  New  York 
Patent  Law  Association,  Patent  Law  Associa- 
tion of  Chicago,  St.  Louis  Bar  Association. 
Virginia  Bar  Association,  New  Jersey  Bar 
Association,  State  Bar  of  Texas,  Patent  Law 
Association  of  San  Francisco,  Indiana  State 
Bar  Association,  Peninsula  Patent  Law  Asso- 
ciation, Dayton  Patent  Law  Association, 
Rochester  Patent  Law  Association,  Houston 
Patent  Law  Association.  Besides  these  or- 
ganizations, individual  Inventors  and  mem- 
bers of  the  patent  bar  provided  comments. 
By  February  the  comments  with  attachments 
overflowed  a  three-foot  file  drawer. 

'"Letter  from  Francois  P.  Panel,  President 
of  the  Patient  Working  Group  of  the  Council 
of  European  Industrial  Federations  to  Sena- 
tor Hugh  Scott,  Jan.  20,  1974. 

•'Letter  from  H.  M.  Claessens,  Secretary 
Oeneral,  Union  des  Industries  de  la  Commun- 
naute  Europeenn6  to  Senator  Hugh  Scott, 
Jan.  15, 1974. 

*"  Letter  from  Dr.  H.  Wagner  and  Dr.  H.  H. 
Ebersteln,  Bundesverband  der  Deutschen 
Industrie  E.V,  to  Senator  Hugh  Scott, 
Jan.  17,  1974. 


n  Memorandum  from  Ambasclata  Ditalia 
to  Senator  Hugh  Scott,  Jan.  28,  1974. 

"For  example,  the  National  Council  of 
Patent  Law  Associations  met  in  Ariington, 
Virginia  on  January  9,  1974,  and  the  Federal 
Bar  Association  met  In  Washington,  D.C.  on 
January  10, 1974. 

"  8.  2930,  93d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1974) . 

M 120  Cong.  Rec.,  p.  1670  (Jan.  31,  1974) . 

"'Id. 

"  C.  Marshall  Dann  had  been  confirmed  as 
Commissioner   by   the   Senate   in   February. 
120  CoNO.  Rec.  81593  (dally  ed.  Feb.  7.  1974) . 

"Letter  from  Senator  John  L.  McCIellan 
and  Senator  Hugh  Scott  to  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon,  Mar.  25.  1974.  Senators  Scott  and 
McCIellan  received  an  acknowledgment  from 
Tom  C.  Korologoe,  D^uty  Assistant  to  the 
President,  stating  that  the  Senators'  letter 
would  be  called  to  the  President's  attention 
in  the  near  future.  Letter  from  Tom  C.  Koro- 
logos  to  Senators  McCIellan  and  Scott,  Mar. 
26,  1974. 

•Letter  from  Ronald  B.  Brooks  to  Senator 
Scott,  Apr.  8,  1974. 

"8.  2604[CP.],  93d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1974). 

"After  the  pubUc  distribution  of  S.  2504 
[CJ>.].  the  Subcommittee  members  once 
again  received  extensive  comments  from 
members  of  the  patent  bar.  corporations,  and 
many  others  who  had  written  earlier.  As 
before,  many  preferred  the  approach  of  8. 
2930  to  that  of  S.  2504,  although  most  who 
expressed  an  opinion  found  S.  2504[CJ>.]  to 
be  an  Improvement  over  8.  2504. 

"Letter  from  Senator  John  L.  McCIellan 
to  Secretary  of  Commerce  Frederick  B.  Dent, 
May  14,  1974. 

"  See  note  87  s^ipra. 

"  See  note  88  supra. 

**  Letter  from  Senator  John  L.  McCIellan  to 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Frederick  B.  Dent, 
May  14,  1974. 

•=  "Individual  Views  of  Senator  John  L.  Mc- 
CleUan"  sent  to  Senator  Hugh  Scott's  Office, 
J\me  27,  1974. 

-Id. 

"The  idea  for  an  ad  hoc  group  arose  fol- 
lowing a  speech  by  Bernard  Nash,  Assistant 
Counsel  to  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  An- 
titrust and  Monopoly,  for  Senator  Philip 
Hart,  at  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Corporate  Patent  Counsels  on 
June  3,  1974,  In  Rhode  Island. 

"  Previously,  there  had  been  relatively  few 
corporations  totally  embracing  8.  2504  or  S. 
2604  (CJ>.],  but  by  late  July,  a  number  of 
corporations,  including  General  Electric, 
Monsanto,  Merck  8c  Company  Inc.,  SSenttfa, 
Atco,  Firestone,  and  Honeywell  Inc.  had  indi- 
cated general  assent. 

"Letter  from  Commissioner  of  Patents  C. 
Marshall  Dann  to  Senator  John  L.  McCIellan, 
July  3,  1974. 

100 /d. 

^  Although  there  is  little  substantial  evi- 
dence to  support  such  speculation,  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  Commissioner  Dann  may  have 
been  the  result  of  a  compromise  between  the 
position  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
that  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  If  so,  this 
compromise  would  reflect  ongoing  disagree- 
ment in  the  executive  branch  concerning  8. 
2604  and  8.  2504[CJ>.]. 

""Letter  from  Commissioner  of  Patents 
C.  Marshall  Dann  to  Senator  John  L.  McCIel- 
lan, July  29,  1974. 

«»  Letter  from  Senators  Philip  A.  Hart  and 
Hugh  Scott  to  Senator  John  L.  McCIellan, 
with  a  copy  to  Senator  Hiram  L.  Fong,  July 
31,  1974. 

10* /d. 

^The  final  event  of  the  93d  Congress  af- 
fecting patent  reform  was  the  introduction 
of  8.  4259,  93d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1974),  by 
Senator  Fong  on  December  19.  8.  4259  rep- 
resented Senator  Fong's  personal  approach  to 
patent  reform  which  more  closely  resembled 
8.  2930  than  8.  2604  or  8.  1321. 

"»8.  23,  94th  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.  (1976). 


""M.  18(a)(1). 

"•/d.  18(c). 

"•/d.  5  8(d). 

"•S.  33,  94th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  {  102  (1976). 
amending  85  U.S.C.  f  103  (1970) .  See  note 
37  supra. 

u^S.  23,  94th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  f  103  (1975) 
amending  36  U.S.C.  t  103  (1970).  See  note  36 
supra. 

"»S.  23.  94th  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.  I  112  (1976), 
amending  35  U.S.C.  S  112  (1970) .  Senator  Mc- 
Clelland would  require  more  detailed  disclo- 
sure In  the  ^>eclflcation  filed  by  the  appli- 
cant for  a  patent. 

"3  8.  23,  94th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  f  186  (1975), 
amending  35  U.S.C.  {  135  (1970).  This  sec- 
tion provided  for  an  opposition  proceeding 
based  on  information  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Commissioner  by  any  person 
within  12  months  after  Issuance  of  a  patent. 

u<S.  23,  94th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  H  191-94 
(1975),  omendinflr  35  U.S.C,  !S  191-94  (1970). 
These  sections  provided  that  examination  of 
an  application  for  a  patent  would  be  de- 
ferred automatically  unless  applicant  re- 
quests immediate  examination  or  search  and 
pays  the  necessary  fees.  Under  present  law, 
there  are  no  such  provisions. 

"•  8.  214,  94th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1975) .  See 
note  105  supra. 

"•8.  473,  94th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1976). 

"^Senator  Hart  stated  when  introducing 
his  bill:  "I  believe  we  are  close  to  a  consensus 
on  the  subcommittee  and  hope  that  the  94th 
Congress  will  enact  legislation  modernizing 
the  Patent  Code."  212  Cong.  Rec.,  p.  2499 
(Feb.  5,  1975). 

"»  8. 1308, 94th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1976) . 

"•121  Cong.  Rec..  p.  8360)  Mar.  24,  1975). 

» Id.  at  p.  8360  Mar.  24. 1976) . 

i»  U.S.  Const,  art  I.  5  8,  cl.  8. 

^  35  U.S.C.  SS  101, 102, 103,  281  (1970) . 

'=='"As  a  reward  for  inventions  and  to  en- 
courage their  dlsclos\ire,  the  United  States 
offers  a  seventeen-year  monopoly  to  an  in- 
ventor who  refrains  from  keeping  his  inven- 
tion a  trade  secret.  But  the  quid  pro  quo  is 
disclosure  of  a  process  or  device  in  sufficient 
detail  to  enable  one  skilled  in  the  art  to  prac- 
tice the  Invention  once  the  period  of  the 
monopoly  has  expired  .  .  .  ."  Universal  Oil 
Prods.  Co.  T.  Globe  Oil  &  Ref.  Co.,  822  UJ3. 
471,  484  (1944).  See  Graham  t.  Jobn  Deere 
Co.,  383  U.8. 1,  9  (1966). 

"<  U.S.  Const,  art.  I,  {  8;  Graham  v.  John 
Deere  Co.,  383  U.S.  1,  6  (1966);  Motion  Plc- 
ttu^  Patents  Co.  v.  Universal  Film  Mfg.  Co., 
243  U.S.  471, 484  (1917). 

"«>6  U.8.C.  SS  651-69,  701-06  (1970). 

"'See  SuBCOMM.  on  Patents,  Trademarks, 
and  Copyrights  of  the  Senate  Comm.  of  the 
Judiciary,  To  Promote  the  Progress  op  Use- 
ful Arts,  Reports  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  the  Patent  System,  S.  Doc.  No. 
5,  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  3  (1967);  Presidential 
Message  of  Feb.  21,  1967,  H.R.  Doc.  No.  69, 
90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  IV  (1967);  Hearings  on 
S.  643.  S.  1253,  and  S.  1255  Before  the  Sub- 
comm. on  Patents,  Trademarks,  and  Copy- 
rights, of  the  Senate  Comm.  on  the  Judiciary. 
92d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  265  (1971)  (statement 
of  Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral  Richard  W. 
McLaven). 

i^To  enforce  his  patent  right  to  exclusive 
use,  a  patentee  may  bring  a  civil  action 
against  an  infringer.  35  U.S.C.  5  281  (1970). 
If  a  patentee  brings  such  a  suit,  however,  he 
subjects  his  patent  to  scrutiny  for  determina- 
tion of  validity  If  the  alleged  Infringer  raises 
as  his  defense  the  invalidity  or  misuse  of  tlie 
patent.  35  U.S.C.  5  282  (1970) .  Although  pres- 
ent law  gives  to  a  patent  the  presumption  of 
validity  against  the  defense  of  invalidity  in 
an  infringement  action,  36  U.S.C.  i  282  (1970) , 
this  presumption  can  be  overcome.  See  After 
Blonder-Tongue,  supra  note  36.  See  also, 
Plcard  V.  United  Aircraft  Corp.,  128  F.2d  632 
(2d  Clr.  1942)  (L.  Hand  &  Frank.  J.J.,  con- 
curring); Voorhees,  supra  note  36;   Sympo- 
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aium  on  Blonder-Tongue  Laboratories,  Inc. 
r.  Unicerait}/  of  IlUnois  Foundation — The  De- 
cision and  Its  Implications.  1971  AM.  Pat  L. 
Ass'N  Buix.  78:  Comment,  Blonder-Tongue 
mtea  BMk;  Collateral  Estoppel  in  PateiU  LUi- 
gation — A  New  Look.  18  Vn.L.  L.  Rev.  207 
(1972).  Cf.  Born  &  Epstein,  The  Federal 
Courts'  View  of  Patents — A  Different  View. 
65  J.  Pat.  Oft  Soc't  134  (1973). 

'-35  UJ3.C.  9  3  (1970). 

^See  S.  2930,  93(1  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  {3 
( 1974) :  S.  643,  92d  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.  i  3  ( 1971) ; 
S.  27S6.  9l8t  Cong.,  1st  Seas.  {3  (1969);  8. 
1246.  91st  Cong..  1st  Sess.  |3  (1969):  S. 
3892.  90th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  I  3  (1968) :  S.  1042, 
90th  Cong..  1st  Seas.  {  3  (1967). 

>  'S.  1308,  94th  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.  13(1976) 
S.  2604.  93d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  i  3  (1974),  sub- 
ordinated the  Commissioner  of  Patents  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  but  S.  2504  [CJP.l, 
93d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  i  3  (1974) .  eliminated  the 
subordination.  Senator  Pong's  previous  bill, 
S.  4259,  93d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  i  ( 1974) ,  and  his 
current  bill,  S.  214.  94th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  i  3 
(1975)  retained  the  subordination.  Senator 
Hart's  Initial  bill,  S.  1321,  93d  Cong..  1st  Sess. 
( 1973) .  was  the  first  bill  to  eliminate  the  sub- 
ordination. His  ciurrent  bill  also  specifically 
requires  the  Patent  Office  to  act  "independ- 
ently" of  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  Its 
"rule-mamng.  Investigatory,  and  adjudicatory 
functions.  Including  Judicial  proceedings. '  S. 
473.   94th  Cong.,   1st  Sess.   SI    (1976). 

'"S.  1308.  94th  Cou^..  1st  SeA3.  ;3(a)<l) 
(1976). 

•a/d.  5  3(b),  (d),  <e). 

'"  Id.  !  4. 

'■■■'  Senator  McClellan  would  require  some 
showing  of  good  cause  before  a  subpoena 
would  be  Issued.  S.  23,  94tb  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
J  23(a)  (1976).  The  Fong  bill  u-ould  require 
Issuance  through  a  United  States  district 
court.  S.  214,  94th  Cong.,  1st  Ses3.  S  24  (1976). 

'»8.  1308,  94th  Cong..  l,st  Sess.  5  23(a) 
(1975).  8.  1308  would  allow  any  member  of 
the  Board  of  Examlners-ln-Chlef  to  Issue  a 
subpoena  ex  parte  to  the  Solicitor,  to  parties 
to  Interference  or  prlorlty-of-lnventlon  pro- 
ceedings, or,  upon  some  good  cause,  to  parties 
to  opposition  proceedings. 

"»S.  1306,  94th  Cong..  1st  Se»s.  J  23(c)(1) 
(1975) .  See  Fed.  R.  Civ.  P.  26-37. 

"'Hearings  on  S.  1321  Before  the  Sub- 
eomm.  on  Patents,  Trademarks,  oTid  Copy- 
rights of  the  Senate  Comm.  on  the  Judiciary, 
93d  Cong..  Ist  Sess.  89  (1973)  (statement  by 
Edward  8.  Irons,  patent  attorney.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.).  Mr.  Irons,  In  testimony,  con- 
tinued: "The  Patent  Office  lacks  even  the 
power  to  compel  patent  applicants  to  dis- 
gorge relevant  facts  of  which  they  may  be 
possessed."  Id.  His  general  testimony  in- 
cludes some  of  the  strongest  and  most  telling 
criticisms  of  Patent  Office  procdiires. 

"•Section  41  of  the  Patent  Code  estab- 
lished fixed  fees  to  be  charged  by  the  Pa- 
tent Office  with  no  specific  reference  to  a 
relationship  of  recovery  of  fees  to  cost  of  op- 
eration. 36  U.S.C.  i  41  (1970) . 

'»S.  1308.  94th  Cong,  1st  Sess.  §41  (1975). 

"•/d.  J  41(f). 

'"8.  1321,  93d  Cong..  1st.  Se.<w.  141(c) 
(1973). 

»"8.  2504.  93d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  141(f) 
(1974). 

»«S.  23.  94th  Con..  1st  Sess.  |  41(f)  (1975); 
8.  214.  94th  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.  {43  (1976); 
S.  473,  94th  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.  141(f)  (1975); 
S.  1308,  94th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  8  41(f)    (1976). 

"*S.  1308.  94th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  {  1  (1975). 

»«5  U.S.C  S  5  651-669,  701-706  (1970).  No 
similar  requirement  Is  imposed  by  8.  23,  the 
bill  selected  for  Subcommittee  markup.  In 
the  belief  that  post-reform  litigation  coiUd 
be  educed  by  Incorporation  of  familiar 
Administrative  Procediire  Act  procedures, 
however,  the  Administration  is  seeking  In- 
clusion of  such  a  provision. 

>•«  8.  2504.  93d  Cong..  2d  Sess.  5   1  ( 1974) . 

">  S.  473,  94th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  5  1(1975). 

""  8. 1308,  94th  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.  5  137(1976) . 


'•W.  1(8)  (d)(1). 
"•/d.  134. 
«'/d.  1132. 
™W.  |18a(b)(S). 
'"Id.  I  132(0). 
^Id.tli3{9). 
^Id.  53(d)(1). 
^Id.  I  8(d)  (2). 
'"Id.  I  3(d)  (S). 
"'/d.  13(d)(4). 

"•8.    1321.  93d  Cong,    let   Seaa..    13(d) 
(1976). 
'•>Id.  5  3(d)(2). 
>^  8.  23,  94th  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.  |  8(d)  (1976) . 

The  Hart  bUl  differed  from  8.  1308  and 
from  Senator  McClellan 's  8.  23  in  that  under 
Hart's  bill  Intervention  by  the  Solicitor  was 
discretionary  whereas  under  the  other  two 
bills  intervention  would  occur  only  upon 
request. 

I"  It  must  be  emphasized  that  even  though 
the  Patent  Office  should  behave  more  in  the 
pattern  of  a  typical  administrative  agency, 
the  traditional  role  of  the  federal  courts  as 
final  arbiters  of  patent  validity  must  be  re- 
tained. Rather  than  performing  a  secondary 
review  of  administrative  action  by  the 
Patent  Office,  courts  must  consider  de  novo 
factors  atfectlng  patentability  (such  as  prior 
tise  or  sale)  that  never  may  have  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Patent  Office.  Indeed  the 
Patent  Office,  even  with  the  proposed  re- 
forms. Is  111  equipped  to  discover  those  fac- 
tors on  its  own.  See  Woodward,  A  Recon- 
sideration of  the  Patent  System  as  a  Problem 
of  Administrative  Law,  66  Habv.  L.  Rev.  959 
(1942). 

»"  8.  1308.  94th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  5  122  (1975) 

'"  Id.  5  135. 

'-■  S.  1321.  93d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  {  122  (1973) . 

'">  Id.  5  135. 

'•=^8.  23,  94th  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.  5  122(1975). 

"-  Id.  5  135.  Senator  McClellan 's  bill  would 
allow  Information  regarding  the  merits  of 
the  application  to  be  submitted  to  the  Com- 
missioner within  12  months  after  Issuance  of 
the  patent.  Id. 

"•See  note  127  svpra.  Because  Senator 
McClellan  would  delay  opposition  proceed- 
ings until  after  Issuance  of  the  patent,  see 
note  168  supra  &  accompanying  text,  the 
time  for  beginning  those  proceedings  con- 
tinues aa  one  of  the  unresolved  issues  of 
p.itent  reform  for  Congress. 

»"  See  note  162  «upra. 

'''  The  Administration  bill  would  provide 
better  Information  for  the  patent  system  by 
other  provisions  as  well.  To  assure  the  avail- 
ability of  adequate  technical  and  scientific 
data,  the  Patent  Office  is  to  maintain  a  cur- 
rent and  complete  library,  8.  1808.  94th 
Cong..  Ist  Sess.  5  6(a)  (1975).  with  the  help 
of  other  government  agencies,  id.  5  6(b). 
Better  liaison  Is  to  be  established  with  Inter- 
national organizations  to  Increase  the  avail- 
ability of  understandable  translated  foreign 
technology.  Id.  5  9(c).  The  Patent  Office  Is 
Instructed  specifically  to  engage  in  research 
and  development  to  prepare  for  future  in- 
formation needs  and  to  Improve  the  ability 
of  the  Office  to  search  for  prior  art.  Id.  5  10. 

»"/d.  5  116(a). 

»"/«».  5  131(b). 

>■*  See  note  123  *upra  &  accompanying  text. 

^^  36  V B.C.  5  112  (1970). 

""Mahttal  of  Pat.  Exaboninc  Pboc.  5  608.1 
(h)   (1974). 

»"firec  note  38  5upra;  37  CPJl.  5  1.92  (1974) 
(working  model  may  be  required  by  Patent 
Office). 

i"'36UJ5.C.  5  112  (1970). 

'■'See.  e.g.,  8.  23,  94th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  5  112 
(1976);  8.  473,  94th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  5  112 
(1976):  8.  2504.  93d  Cong..  2d  Sess.  5  112 
(1974):  8.  1321,  93d  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.  5  112 
(1973). 

>»8.  1308,  94th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  5  112(b) 
(1975). 

>»8.  2504,  93d  Cong..  2d  Sess.  5  112  (1974). 

'-^8.  1308.  94th  Cong..  Ist  Sess.  5  112(a)  (2) 


(1975) .  Significantly,  Senator  McClellan's  bin 
omits  the  need  for  the  patentee  seeing  to 
xiphoid  hto  patent  in  ooart  to  rely  npon  novel 
results  cited  to  the  Patent  Office.  See  8.  23, 
»4tb  Cong..  1st  Sess.  5  112(1976). 

"•See.  e.g.,  Jeoffroy  Mfg,  Inc.  t.  Graham, 
219  P.2d  611  (6th  Clr.  1966) ,  cert,  denied,  360 
U.8.  826  (1965):  Robertson  Rock  Bit  Co.  t 
Hughes  Tool  Co.,  176  F.3d  783.  790  (6th  C?lr 
1949). 

'''*Sec  note  123  supra. 

»*8.  1308,  94th  Cong.,  1st  Seas.  5  112 
(1975). 

""'  An  apparent  attempt  to  rely  upon  a  new 
use  discovered  after  the  application  was 
thwarted  by  the  Court  on  Lincoln  Co.  t. 
Stewart-Warner  Corp.,  803  U.S.  646,  650 
(1938),  the  Court  stating:  "[TJhe  respond- 
ent .  .  .  urges  that  .  .  .  the  f  invention]  per- 
forms a  new  and  different  function.  .  .  .  The 
suggestion  eefms  to  be  an  afterthought.  No 
such  function  of  the  (invention]  Is  hinted  at 
In  the  specifications  of  the  patent.  If  this 
were  so  vital  an  element  In  the  functioning 
of  the  apparatus  It  la  strange  that  all  men- 
tion of  it  was  omitted."  See  also  Qraham  v. 
John  Deere  Co.,  883  U.S.  1,  25  (1965). 

'-■8.  1308.  94th  Cong..  Ist  Seaa.  5  111  (a) 
(1975). 

"-/d.  55  111(g),  256. 

'-'S.  2064,  93d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1974). 

'••9  Wkzklt  Comp.  P«eb.  Doc.  1198,  1201 
(1973). 

»'8.  1308.  94th  Cong.,  lat  Seaa.  5116 
(1975).  Because  presently  each  claim  Is  ex- 
amined separately  by  the  Patent  Office  and 
each  Invention  must  be  made  by  two  or  more 
persons  to  apply  jointly  for  a  patent.  35  UB.C. 
5  116  (1970).  no  patent  wUl  Issue  for  a 
claimed  Invention  unless  all  named  Inventors 
have  contributed  to  each  claim  of  the  Inven- 
tion. The  reason  for  the  specific  statement 
la  8.  1308  requiring  Joint  applicants  to  have 
contributed  to  each  claim,  see  B.  1308,  94th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.  5  16(a)  (1975),  Is  that  the 
inclusion  of  a  provision  allowing  a  corpora- 
tion to  file  for  a  patent,  see  id.  5  111(a),  cre- 
ated the  need  to  emphasize  the  substance  of 
present  law,  namely,  that  a  corporate  appli- 
cant may  name  Joint  Inventors  only  if  each 
Inventor  has  contributed  to  each  claim. 

"^See.  e.g..  a.  23,  94th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  5  H« 
(1975);  8.  214,  94th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  5  116 
(1978);  S.  4259,  93d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  5  116 
(1974);  8.  1246,  91st  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  5  116 
(1969);  8.  3892.  90th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  }  116 
(1968). 

•"8.  23.  94th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  f  lief  a) 
(1976). 

»**35UJS.C.  5  103  (1970). 

^  SlmUarly.  one  person  might  make  a  pat- 
entable advance,  and  another  person  a  triv- 
ial improvement  over  that.  If  the  two  inven- 
tors could  file  Jointly,  a  patent  could  Issue 
for  the  Invention  resulting  from  both  ad- 
vances, whereas  under  present  law.  the  trivial 
advance  would  not  be  patentable.  In  Atlantic 
Works  V.  Brady,  107  U.S.  192  (1883),  the 
Court  explained  that  it  would  harm  tech- 
nological growth  to  grant  patents  on  any 
routine  or  trivial  technological  Improvement. 
The  Court  noted  that  the  progress  of  the 
useful  arts  advances  by  a  series  of  small 
steps,  each  of  which  follows  from  similar 
prior  steps  and  prepares  the  way  for  the  next. 
To  grant  a  monopoly  over  any  such  slight 
advance,  where  no  more  than  ordinary  me- 
chanical or  engineering  skill  Is  shown,  "tends 
to  obstruct  more  than  stimulate  Invention" 
for  it  impedes  Incremental  Improvements  by 
placing  a  toll  upon  utilization  of  what  hai 
gone  before  to  devise  what  Is  to  come.  Id.  at 
200. 

"•The  present  "novelty"  requirement,  35 
U.S.C.  5  102  (1970),  prohibits  the  patenting 
of  developments  dedicated  to  the  public  by 
others,  although  the  inventor  also  may  not 
patent  advances  that  he  publicized  himself 
more  than  one  year  prior  to  his  patent  ap- 
plication, id.  5  102(b). 

"'35U.8.C.  55  1.3.6  (1970). 
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>■  See  note  127  tupra. 

a*  Sea  iMte  186  supra  and  accompanying 

tMt. 

«•  Cf.  8C  VM.C.  I  lis  ( 10TO) . 

■•  See  notaa  164^69  tvpra  &  aooampaaylag 

text. 

■•Perusal  <a  tbe  pubUo  apeedtea  and  oon- 
grwalonal  Vemtitmmj  bf  iinii— itatttaa  at 
the  Conuneroe  and  Jxistloe  Dapartmenta  over 
the  past  decade  of  debate  ooooamlng  patant 
reform  will  suggeet  the  range  ot  disagree- 
ments between  the  Departmenta. 

*»  The  delay  In  reeubmlaaion  of  the  Admin- 
istration parent  reform  proposal  to  tlie  iMth 
Omgieaa  auggesta  that  tbe  Ford  Administra- 
tion did  reevaluate  Ita  official  poattlan.  but 
that  It  decided  aftar  tliat  review  to  adhere  to 
the  position  previously  taken  by  President 
Nixon  and  hla  Administration. 

"•  See  note  66  svpra.  In  thla  aense,  t>atent 
reform  has  been  an  unusual  Issue,  since  tbe 
general  public  can  have  a  algnlflcant  Impact 
on  the  content  of  most  legislation. 


EncunvE  Orncs  or  the  PsEsmcNT, 
Oincx  or  Maxagemznt  akd  Busorr, 

Washington,  D.  C.  April  It,  1975. 
Mr.  A.R.Wraix, 

President,  Americcm  Patent  Law  Association. 
Arlinifton,  Va. 

Deas  Its.  Whalk:  I  must  again  apologlne 
for  our  delay  in  reeponding  to  your  letter  of 
December  2,  1974,  dlscuaalng  the  Adminis- 
tration's Patent  Reform  bill  and  the  ap- 
pendix you  attached  to  it.  The  following 
memorandum  sets  forth  preliminary  Adraln- 
tetraticm  oommenta  on  the  laauea  raised  by 
your  letter. 

Customarily,  detailed  analysis  and  defenae 
of  an  Admlntstratton  bill  ooraea  Xrom  the 
agenciea  and  departments  responsible  for  the 
proposed  legislation.  I  fully  expect  that  those 
agencies,  among  others.  wlU  be  called  upon 
this  year  by  the  appropriate  Committees  of 
Congress  to  explain  In  more  depth  the  sup- 
porting rationale  for  the  Admlnlstratlon'B 
proposals. 

We  appreciate  receiving  yoor  Tlewa.  and 
having  the  opportimlty  to  discuaa  patent  law 
revision  with  you.  The  Administration,  how- 
ever, continuea  to  aupport  the  leglalatlve 
proposal  set  forth  in  Commissioner  Oann's 
letter  of  July  3.  1974  to  Chairman  McClellan 
and  reaffirmed  In  the  bin  recently  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Scott  (now  8.  1808). 
Sincerely  yours. 

WALTra  D.  Scott, 
Association  Director  for  EconowUcs  and 
Govemmeut. 

Enclosure. 

Memorandttic  CoMCXBimro  APLA  Letixk  on 

AOMINISTRATIOK        PATENT       LAW       BBTOBSC 

Pbogbau 

a.  oppositions 

The  Issue  of  tbe  timing  of  an  opposition — 
before  or  after  Issuance  of  a  patent — em- 
braces at  least  two  Issues:  relief  available  to 
the  patentee,  and  timing  of  access  to  the 
courts.  The  APLA  letter  raises  several  prob- 
lems concerning  the  first  issue.  It  auggeata 
that  prior  to  Issuance  a  patentee  is  limited 
to  "royalties  reasonable  In  the  circumstances" 
(Sec.  273(c)).  and  that  copiers  "cannot  be 
prevented  from  stockpiling  the  copied  inven- 
tion." Section  273.  dealing  solely  with  dam- 
ages, however,  Is  an  optional  remedy;  Sec- 
tions 271(a)  and  283  still  provide  the  full 
remedies  available  for  Infringement — Includ- 
ing an  injunction  "in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  equity."  The  patentee  may  de- 
termine which  of  the  two  routes  he  wishes 
to  follow  in  seeking  relief. 

The  Administration  proposal  for  opposi- 
tions prior  to  Issuance  Is  designed  to  in- 
crease public  and  judicial  confidence  In  the 
validity  of  Issued  patents.  If  opposition  Is 
delayed  until  after  issuance,  then  a  patent 
vhen  it  issues  will  not  have  benefited  from 
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thA  Incraaaed  scrutiny  that  third-party  op- 
jMialtlan  would  bring. 

Tba  patantee,  ttie  eoorts,  and  tb»  puhtte 
vol  iKBt  be  as  certain  as  admlnlstratlTfllr 
that  the  soopa  of  ezduslvtty  «^**™«^ 
granted  is  as  nanow  or  broad  aa  la 
proper.  Simultaneous  court  litigation  and 
Patent  Office  ra-examlnatlon  will  cause  ad^ 
mlolstratlTS  onnfnalon,  and  wSl  oust  Hie 
federal  oourta  ttoaa.  their  proper  rote  aa 
final  arbltera  of  the  standard  of  patenta- 
bility. nT>poaed  Section  ISS  is  rtealgned  to 
reduce  the  opportunities  for  an  oiH>oaer  to 
harass  a  patent  applicant  while  encouraging 
(^poaera  to  appear  to  preaent  evidence  per- 
ha|M  not  available  to  the  Patent  Office,  thua 
further  protecting  the  public.  This  Admln- 
iatratloa  proposal  Is  consistent  with  a  num- 
ber of  proposals  already  made. 

B.  8USMJ*AS 

Giving  the  Patent  Office  subpena  power 
should  simplify  Office  procedures — eliminat- 
ing time-consuming  discovery  proceedings 
in  a  number  of  the  federal  courts,  now  con- 
ducted collaterally  with  Patent  Office  cases. 
In  tbe  extreme  situation  of  the  Natta  cases, 
according  to  Patent  Office  comments,  ac- 
tions in  various  district  courts  involving  dis- 
covery questions  resulted  in  at  least  eighteen 
reported  coiirt  proceedings,  including  two 
petitions  for  certiorari  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

The  possibility  for  conflict  in  discovery 
decisions  is  minimized  by  having  the  first 
level  of  review  of  the  grant  of  a  subpena 
before  the  Board  of  Sxamlners-ln-Chief. 
Consequently,  the  question  of  the  proper 
scope  of  discovery  would  be  directed  by  an 
experienced  patent  professlonaL  knowledge- 
able in  patent  law  and  aware  of  the  proba- 
bility of  uncovering  relevant  evidence.  The 
Administration  proposal  precludes  the  col- 
lateral review  of  discovery  orders  until  re- 
view of  the  final  decision  or  order  in  the 
entire  proceeding,  although  the  exception, 
based  on  the  groimds  of  due  process,  is  made 
when  a  person  refuses  to  comply  with  a  sub- 
pena or  discovery  order.  In  that  slt^latlon, 
review  Is  set  in  the  District  Court  for  tbe 
District  of  Columbia,  to  assure  uniformity 
of  decisions  and  eliminate  conflicting  rulings. 
The  Patent  Office  will  follow  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  for  they  have  proven 
to  provide  a  full  and  fair  way  of  offering 
the  evidence  needed  to  decide  a  dispute. 

Those  rules  do  not  require  a  showing  of 
good  cause  In  advance,  but  instead  provide 
that  the  persons  actually  affected  are  to  raise 
the  Issues  of  relevance  or  undue  burden  after 
the  request  for  production  of  docimient  has 
been  served  or  the  subpena  has  issued. 


C.   DUTT   OF  DZBCXOSUaK    OF 
BACKCaoUND 


tTINZNT 


The  Administration's  strong  support  for 
proposed  Section  115  Impugns  the  motives  of 
no  one.  Instead,  these  prcq>06als  are  designed 
to  Incorporate  the  duties  and  respvonsibllitles 
of  other  persons  and  practitioners  submitting 
ex  parte  Information  to  the  government — for 
example,  tax  returns  or  statements  to  the 
S.E.C. 

The  Administration  proposal  calls  for  re- 
view for  completeness  of  the  whole  file  of  a 
patent  application,  at  or  near  the  time  the 
patent  Issues,  to  assure  that  all  pertinent 
Information  has  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Patent  Office  while  It  still  has 
Jurisdiction  over  the  application.  Moreover, 
it  Is  believed  necessary  to  place  responsibility 
for  such  review  at  a  particular  point  In  time 
on  a  particular  person  or  persons  to  Insure 
that  such  review  will  not,  as  may  presently 
happen.  Inadvertently  be  neglected  and 
omitted. 

Tbe  APLA  paper  suggests  that  a  review  of 
the  application  file  by  an  attorney  "many 
months  .  .  .  since  the  last  action  by  the  ap- 
plicant," would  be  "expensive  and  nonpro- 
ductive." and  that  any  statement  required 
would  be  better  "made  coincident  with  the 


actual  filing  of  papers."  Aw>llcatlon  proce- 
duraa  ahotiht  be  ahwpllfiwl  aa  much  aa  poe- 
afble  eonalBtest  wttb  tte  oCber  goala  of 
patent  raCocm.  It  would  create  {uoblema, 
howevor,  to  adopt  tha  AOJk.  propoaal  of  re- 
quhring  a  atatement  wadar  Section  116  each 
ttnM  papera  were  filed  In  tha  Patent  Office. 
Tbe  paraons  Involved  would  have  to  com- 
pletely review  tha  whole  file  tor  completeness 
and  intetnal  conatetency  each  time  a  subse- 
quent filing  were  made.  IdeaUy.  such  a  state- 
ment should  be  filed  at  the  time  the  appli- 
cant submits  his  last  paper;  then  he  would 
be  In  a  position  to  review  the  whole  file  while 
it  is  still  fresh.  UntU  the  Patent  Office  makes 
a  notice  of  allowance,  however,  an  ^^ttcant 
will  not  know  which  filing  la  the  last:  ocm- 
sequently,  the  Administration  proposal  la  to 
have  these  statements  filed  after  the  notice 
of  allowance. 

D.    DUTT    OF   ADEQUATE    DZBCLOSTSE    OF 
INVENTION 

Two  of  the  goals  for  patent  reform  stated 
by  former  President  Ninon  were  Improving 
the  disclosure  of  technology  in  patents  and 
enhancement  of  tbe  value  of  tbe  patent 
grant. 

One  value  to  the  public  of  the  patent 
grant  Is  full  and  precise  disdoaure  of  the 
techn<dogy  for  which  protection  la  aougbt. 
Disclosure  should  be  sufficient  to  aocompUah 
"dedication  (of  tbe  InvenUonJ  to  tbe  public 
on  the  expiration  of  a  patent."  Soott  Paper 
Co.  V.  ifaroaZiu  Co..  326  VB.  249.  266  (194£) . 
Even  before  expiration  of  a  patent,  tbe  dis- 
closure should  be  adequate  to  provide  op- 
portunity for  further  Improvement  In  given 
technologies  azul  doas-fertiUaatlon  between 
technologies.  Reclae  claiming  and  rtnllnna 
tlon  of  the  technology  for  which  protection 
is  sought  will  provide  businessmen  with  cer- 
tainty in  determining  whether  they  can  go 
forward  with  new  technological  VMitures. 
particularly  in  crowded  technologlea  lACk  of 
precision  In  drafUng  claims,  or  a  looseness 
In  procedures  that  will  permit  *Tpfvn«ton  or 
changes  in  the  scope  of  tbe  claim  after  the 
fact  durlzig  Infringement  litigation,  only  en- 
courages needless  Utigatloa  and  harassment 
of  legitimate  business  endeavors. 

Although  the  Patent  Code  has  for  a  long 
time  required  the  disclosure  ct  the  "best 
mode"  of  carrying  out  an  invention,  some 
have  considered  it  adequate  merely  to  give 
in  an  application  an  operative  example  of 
the  disclosed  subject  matter.  Such  an  opera- 
tive example  may.  In  some  circumstances, 
help  satisfy  the  utility  requirement;  an  op- 
erative example,  however,  does  not  satisfy  the 
need  to  dlscloae  the  "best  mode"  of  practicing 
the  claimed  invention.  Cf.  MPEP.  (  006.1  (h) . 

As  a  result,  the  Administration  redraft  of 
Section  112  strengthens  the  disclosure  re- 
quirement, and  avoids  the  submlaaion  of 
merely  an  operative  example.  Thus.  Section 
112  is  changed  to  emphasize  that  a  "best 
mode"  Is  to  be  disclosed,  and  that  this  "best 
mode"  Is  to  be  a  disclosure  in  a  form  that  Is 
most  useful  and  needed  by  the  public.  Sub- 
section (b)  therefore  adds  a  standard — trade 
and  industry  practice — to  give  the  word 
"best"  a  reference  point,  so  that  the  appli- 
cant will  know  In  what  terms  something  is 
to  be  considered  'Tsest."  With  a  standard  of 
optimality.  the  word  "best"  can  have  a  more 
definite  meaning;  without  It,  the  term  might 
be  construed  to  mean  only  an  operative  ex- 
ample, rather  than  the  'Tsest"  operative  ex- 
ample In  terms  of  actual  usage. 

The  reference  to  "best  mode  or  modes"  is  to 
facilitate  complete  disclosure,  for  there  may 
be  two  or  more  preferable  ways  of  practicing 
given  subject  matter. 

Section  112  Includes  a  statement  concern- 
ing disclosure  of  novel  or  unexpected  prop- 
erties or  results,  in  order  to  give  both  the 
Patent  Office  and  the  public  greater  Infor- 
mation than  they  may  now  be  receiving.  For 
example,  some  court  decisions  have  allowed 
an  applicant  to  claim  as  a  product  a  com- 
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poeitlon  the  structure  of  which  la  similar  to 
or  obvious  from  the  structure  of  old  or  known 
producto,  on  the  ground  that  the  cl*lmed 
product  b«e  novel  or  unexpected  properties 
different  from  those  had  by  the  old  or  known 
products.  To  the  extent  that  such  a  dis- 
closure U  to  be  deemed  adequate  to  make 
given  subject  matter  patentable,  those  novel 
or  unexpected  properties  or  results  should 
be  fully  disclosed  to  the  Patent  Office  and 
the  public.  Just  as  Is  the  case  with  any  other 
elements  needed  to  make  given  subject  mat- 
ter patentable.  The  same  principle  applies. 
of  course,  to  mechanical  combinations  or 
other  Inventions,  as  well. 

The  Patent  Office  Is  entitled  to  learn  the 
facts,  and  the  examiner  should  be  told  where 
to  focus  his  search.  The  public  should  also 
be  put  on  notice  of  what  "novel  or  unex- 
pected property  or  result"  the  applicant  or 
patentee  relies  upon.  Also,  a  clear  articula- 
tion of  the  "novel  or  unexpected  properties 
or  results"  being  relied  upon  will  give  the 
public  notice  of  what  prior  art  has  to  be 
presented  to  the  Office  during  a  reexamina- 
tion or  opposition  proceeding  in  order  prop- 
erly to  argue  whether  the  subject  matter  de- 
serves to  be  patentable. 

Finally,  patent  litigation  generally  re- 
quires the  courts  to  assess  patentability  and 
the  validity  of  a  patent  long  after  the  time 
the  application  was  filed.  To  establish  pat- 
entability for  an  otherwise  obvious  product, 
the  court  may  have  to  evaluate  which  "novel 
or  unexpected  properties  or  results"  the  ap- 
plicant relied  upon  when  he  was  before  the 
Patent  OfBce.  If  the  unexpected  properties 
(such  as  a  new  or  superior  use)  were  dis- 
covered by  someone  other  than  the  named 
Inventor,  or  even  years  after  the  application 
was  filed,  then  the  original  application  failed 
to  disclose  the  invention  on  the  basis  of 
which  patentability  Is  to  be  maintained.  Con- 
sequently, If  at  some  later  time  during  liti- 
gation, an  applicant  can  Justify  patentability 
only  on  the  basis  of  novel  or  unexpected 
properties  or  results  (perhaps  discovered  by 
others  or  after  the  patent  Issued)  different 
from  those  argued  to  the  Patent  Office,  the 
applicant  may  unfairly  and  Improperly  de- 
prive the  public  and  the  true  Inventor  from 
the  Just  rights  or  privileges. 

The  Administration's  Section  112  Is,  In 
short,  only  as  detailed  as  necessary  to  assure 
that  adequate  disclosure  to  the  public  is 
made  in  rettirn  for  the  patent  grant. 

T.   CORPOKATK   INVXNTORSHIP 

Rather  than  being  a  mere  procedural  mat- 
ter, as  the  APLA  paper  suggests,  corporate 
Inventorship  Is  a  substantive  issue.  Present 
law  requires  that  each  Inventor  named  must 
contribute  to  each  claim  of  the  application. 
The  result  of  the  APLA  suggested  change — 
eliminating  this  requirement — would  accom- 
plish three  undesirable  things:  It  would:  (1) 
lower  the  standard  of  Inveution;  (2)  con- 
fuse the  prosecution  of  the  application  and 
litigation  of  the  patent;  and  (3)  create  a  bias 
against  individual  Inventors. 

The  standard  of  Invention  presently  re- 
quired for  issuance  of  a  patent  would  be 
lowered  because  this  suggestion  would  per- 
mit the  aggregation  of  the  routine  contribu- 
tions of  several  Individuals  Into  one  Inven- 
tive contribution.  Each  person's  contribution 
may  be  obvious  over  the  work  done  by  the 
person  before  him.  Tet  In  the  aggregate,  all 
the  contributions  together  may  form  an  un- 
obvlous  advance  over  the  prior  art.  Since 
no  one  individual  made  a  patentable  advance 
over  the  work  done  before  his,  no  patent 
would  issue  under  present  laws.  Under  the 
APLA  proposal  a  patent  could  issue  to  the 
party  who  employed  all  of  these  individuals. 
Similarly,  one  person  may  make  a  patent- 
able advance,  and  another  person  a  trivial 
improvement  over  that.  An  employer  who 
listed  both  persons  as  inventors  on  one 
patent  application  for  both  advances  would 
secure  a  patent  grant  over  both,  under  the 
APLA  suggestion;    no  such   patent  for  tlM 


second,  trivial  advance  would  Issue  under 
the  present  law.  The  standard  of  patentabil- 
ity would  thus  be  lowered  by  the  suggestion, 
for  it  would  provide  a  patent  for  the  ag- 
gregation of  trivial  advances — the  work  of 
ordinarily  skilled  mechanics — which  is  not 
the  purpose  of  the  patent  system.  HotchkUi 
v.  Greenwood,  62  UJ3.  248  (IMl). 

The  fact  that  three  individuals  are  em- 
ployed by  one  company  should  not  p>ermlt  the 
Issuance  of  a  patent  to  the  company  based  on 
the  aggregation  of  the  trivial  or  routine  con- 
tributions of  each  of  the  three.  Those  three 
workers  have  done  nothing  that  three  other 
skilled  workers  having  separate  employers 
could  not  have  done;  the  investments  of  their 
work  and  salaries  produced  the  routine  re- 
sults anticipated;  no  special  risk  was  faced 
by  the  employer.  There  is  no  economic  basis 
to  grant  a  special  monopoly  for  the  aggrega- 
tion of  the  routine  work  of  skilled  mechanics. 
Otherwise,  every  routine  improvement  by 
skilled  mechanics  would  Justify  a  patent — 
and  such  an  Indiscriminate  blockage  of  rou- 
tine growth  would  hinder  and  delay,  rather 
than  enhance,  the  growth  of  technology. 

Prosecution  of  applications  and  litigation 
of  patents  would  be  confused,  because  no  one 
would  know  what  prior  art  to  cite  against  any 
claim,  whose  art  was  citable,  who  could 
properly  claim  the  benefit  of  earlier  applica- 
tions, or  who  was  the  first  Inventor  in  inter- 
ference practice.  For  example,  if  an  applica- 
tion listed  several  inventors,  but  each  in- 
vented only  some  of  the  claims,  but  not 
others,  each  Inventor's  prior  work  might  be 
able  to  be  cited  against  a  claim  for  which  he 
was  not  the  inventor  (or  not  citable  against 
claims  for  which  he  was  the  inventor),  but 
neither  the  Patent  Office  nor  the  courts  would 
be  able  to  tell  which  claim  was  in  which 
category.  This  may  lead,  also,  to  the  Inclusion 
of  some  persons  as  Inventors  to  avoid  the 
barring  effect  of  their  prior  work.  Because 
patents  are  a  prime  source  of  prior  art,  one 
could  not  readily  be  able  to  tell  how  each 
patent  could  be  used  as  prior  art  against 
other  applications.  Only  through  expensive 
discovery  in  litigation  might  the  true  in- 
ventorship of  each  claim  be  established;  yet, 
by  the  time  the  litigation  commences — per- 
haps years  after  the  patent  has  Issued — 
documentation  of  who  made  what  invention 
may  be  lost  or  destroyed. 

Furthermore,  there  is  an  inherent  bias 
against  Individual  inventors  under  the  APLA 
suggestion.  Individuals,  not  working  under 
one  centralized — I.e.,  corporate — auspice, 
could  not  accumulate  and  aggregate  their 
separate  trivial  advances  to  make  a  patent- 
able 'Invention,"  because  (as  under  present 
law)  each  person's  work  would  be  citable  as 
prior  art  against  the  next  person's  Incre- 
mental Improvement.  Yet  this  would  not  be 
true  for  Inventors  (or  their  assignee)  if  they 
worked  under  a  single  corporate  roof. 

The  Administration  therefore  concluded 
that  It  should  support  the  continuation  of 
the  present  law  in  this  regard. 

The  APLA  appendix  Indicates  that  mis- 
Joinder  of  Inventors  will  always  render  the 
patent  Invalid.  This  is  not  so.  Sections  111 
(g)  and  258  provide  for  the  correction  of  in- 
ventorship in  proper  circumstances. 

r.  paioarrT  of  invention  procxtdinos 
The  chief  problem  with  the  proposal  to  is- 
sue patents,  when  the  Patent  Office  knows 
they  are  Involved  in  an  interference  proceed- 
ing, is  that  doing  so  may  significantly  delay 
resolution  of  the  interference.  The  patentee 
may  have  every  inducement  to  take  his  time, 
for  as  long  as  he  does  so  he  has  an  outstand- 
ing patent,  which  is  presumptively  valid  and 
may  be  licensed  and  sued  upon.  This  un- 
desirable situation  cannot  be  avoided  in  cir- 
cumstances where  a  patent  has  already  is- 
sued and  an  interfering  application  is  sub- 
sequently discovered,  but  it  can  (and  there- 
fore should)  be  avoided  by  not  Issuing  any 
application  which  is  in  Interference  until  the 
interference  is  resolved.  In  the  latter  case, 


each  party  to  the  interference  will  have  the 
Incentive  to  reoolT*  the  Interference 
quickly,  so  he  can  get  a  patent  issued  to  him- 
self. If  both  patents  Involved  in  an  inter- 
ference were  to  Issue  pending  that  dilute, 
a  number  of  unjustified  and  needlessly  anti- 
competitive effects  could  be  anticipated  when 
the  rival  patentees  both  attempted  to  license 
or  threatened  to  enforce  their  respective, 
competing  patents. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  just  passed  S.  2255,  Calendar  No. 
612,  which  was  reported  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan  )  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

I  am  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
that  committee  and  have  be^i  for  a 
number  of  years.  I  have  been  working  on 
revision  of  patent  legislation  ever  since 
I  was  a  member  of  the  old  Patents  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  during  my  service  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee  here. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  bill  that  has  had 
more  hearings,  that  has  Involved  so 
much  complexity,  unless  It  Is  the  current 
copyright  bill,  and  all  of  the  contending 
and  conflicting  and  confix)ntlng  interests 
were  heard. 

Senator  McClellan  did  a  magnificent 
job  and  a  most  patient  Job  in  working 
thLs  bill  out  and  In  achieving  what  we 
hope  will  be  more  expeditious  handling 
of  patents,  simpler  handling  of  patents, 
greater  protection  to  the  public  and  to 
the  applicants  and  to  the  patentees. 

I  believe  this  is  a  major  piece  of  legis- 
lation, and  among  the  most  important 
pieces  of  legislation  passed  for  some  con- 
siderable period  of  time. 

It  is  a  great  relief  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  not  to  have  this  bill  continue 
pending  before  It.  I  am  delighted  ttiat 
the  Senate  has  passed  it,  and  I  would 
hope  and  expect  the  President  will  sign 
it,  if  the  House  of  Representatives  moves 
ahead. 

In  drafting  this  legislation,  we  have 
attempted  to  balance  the  extent  of  mo- 
nopoly power  with  the  constitutional  de- 
sire to  preserve  Intact  the  inventor's  mo- 
tive. To  do  so,  we  sought  to  enhance  the 
quality  and  reliability  of  patents.  The. 
standards  espoused  in  S.  2255  will  syste- 
matically weed  out  in  a  timely  fashion 
all  unwarranted  patent  applications.  In 
so  doing  the  legislation  does  not  encroach 
on  the  constitutional  objective  of  In- 
ducing further  invention. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  legisla- 
tive efforts  on  behalf  of  patent  reform 
have  extended  over  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  years.  These  efforts  are  well  docu- 
mented In  a  recent  law  review  article  by 
Senator  Philip  A,  Hart  of  Michigan. 
The  article  appeared  In  the  1973  volume 
of  the  Utah  Law  Review.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Patent  Retohm — An  OviatviKW 
(By  The  Honorable  Phh-ip  A.  Hakt*) 
If  we  were  measuring  the  "potential  bore- 
dom rate"  for  various  topics  of  conversation 
on  a  scale  of  one  to  a  hundred,  patents  would 
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probably  get  a  ninety-nine.  Excepting  audi- 
ences composed  of  patent  lawyers,  employees 
of  the  Patent  Office,  and  some  scattered 
scholars,  few  toplcB  are  more  likely  to  result 
In  tuned -out  listeners. 

If  you  asked  the  average  college  student 
what  a  patent  Is,  be  would  undoubtedly  teU 
you  that  it  is  a  reward — compensation  for 
the  long,  lonely,  financially  strapped  hoiu-s 
that  some  individual  attic  Inventor  worked 
on  his  creation.  That  answer  Is  partially  cor- 
rect. A  patent  is  a  "reward,"  but  more  In  the 
sense  of  "Inducement"  than  "compensation." 
In  return  for  full  disclosure  of  the  invention, 
the  Inventor  receives  a  limited  legal  monop- 
oly. 

"The  patent  monopoly  was  not  designed  to 
secure  to  the  inventor  his  natural  right  in 
bis  discoveries.  Rather,  it  was  a  reward,  an 
inducement,  to  bring  forth  new  knowledge. 
...  Only  Inventions  and  discoveries  which 
furthered  human  knowledge,  and  were  new 
and  useful.  Justified  the  special  inducement 
of  a  limited  private  monopoly."  ^ 

The  purpose  of  patents,  however,  in  the 
words  of  the  Constitution,*  is  to  "promote 
the  Progress  of  .  .  .  useful  Arts."»  As  the 
Supreme  Court  said.  "|T]hls  court  1ms  con- 
sistently held  that  the  primary  purpose  of 
our  patent  laws  is  not  the  creation  of  private 
fortunes  for  the  owners  of  patents  but  is  'to 
promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful 

arts' •' « 

Properly  designed  and  administered,  our 
patent  system  can  contribute  toward  attain- 
ment of  its  constitutional  objective.  Improp- 
erly designed— or  improperly  administered — 
it  will  not  only  thwart  the  progress  of  useful 
arts,  but  wlU  also  result  in  a  proliferation  of 
unjustified  government  approved  monop- 
olies— for  nonlnventlona — costing  consumers 
billions  of  dollars  In  overcharges.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  two  allegedly  invalid  drug  pat- 
ents alone — tetracycline  and  amplcillln— cost 
consumers  more  than  one  billion  dollars  in 
overcharges.  So  tkr,  settlements  approxi- 
mating (160  million  have  been  approved  in 
the  tetracycline  litigation. 

Olven  its  Intended  purpose,  the  present 
patent  system  in  the  United  States  cannot  be 
described  as  a  success,  for  the  evidence  is 
strong  that  our  system  tends  to  frustrate  in- 
vention, raise  costs  to  consumers,  and  tie  up 
technology  so  the  public  cannot  benefit  from 
it.  Undoubtedly,  it  also  has  contributed  in 
recent  years  to  the  lessening  of  oiu"  tradi- 
tional international  technological  leadership. 
This  problem  exists  primarily  because  we  are 
limping  along  today  on  a  system  designed  in 
1836 — when  the  few  hundred  inventions  did 
come  chiefly  from  the  Ell  Whltneys,  the  Rob- 
ert Pultons,  the  Alexander  Oraham  Bells,  and 
other  Individuals.  I  beUeve  it  fair  to  say  that 
only  the  patent  system  of  the  United  States 
has  not  recognized  the  changed  technological 
and  economic  circumstances  in  today's  world. 
In  today's  corporate-dominated,  technol- 
ogy-oriented world,  only  twenty  of  every  one 
hundred  Issued  patents  are  granted  to  indi- 
viduals; and  the  annual  biurden  of  applica- 
tions has  risen  to  one  hundred  thousand. 
Patent  Office  search  facilities  are  antiquated 
and  Inadequate,  and  in  some  respects  non- 
existent. Not  surprisingly,  there  la  more  than 
a  two  year  backlog  in  the  Patent  Office.  The 
Office  stresses  quantity — rather  than  qual- 
ity— of  Issued  patents.  Disclosure  by  patent 
applicants  is  less  than  complete,  and  fraud 
on  the  Patent  Office  has  Increased  materially." 
Above  all.  "the  Patent  Office  is  often  obliged 
to  reach  its  decision  in  an  ex  parte  proceed- 
ing, without  the  aid  of  the  arguments  which 
could  be  advanced  by  parties  Interested  In 
proving  patent  tovalldlty."  • 

Patents  are  being  handled  by  this  creaky 
system  In  such  a  way  that  more  than  seventy 
percent  of  those  patents  litigated  in  appel- 
Ute  courts  are  held  invalid,  and  fewer  than 
twenty  percent  of  the  Utlgated  patents  are 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


held  valid.  Although  only  a  small  portion  of 
issued  patents  are  litigated,  prominent  pat- 
ent counsel  to  m^Jor  ooiporatloos  agree  that 
*  maJ<M'ity  of  non-Iltigated  Issued  patents  are 
not  of  sufficient  inventive  quality  to  merit 
a  patent.^ 

Martin  M.  Shapiro.  «  professor  of  political 
science  at  the  University  of  California 
(Irvine) ,  has  concluded:  "It  is  now  a  truism 
among  patent  lawyers  that  if  you  sit  around 
the  Patent  Office  long  enough,  and  change 
your  claims  often  enough,  you  will  eventually 
get  some  kind  of  a  patent  on  almost  any- 
thing." • 

Against  this  background,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  why  the  patent  system  is  gen- 
erally held  In  disrepute.  Former  Supreme 
Coxirt  Justice  Abe  Fortas  cautioned: 

"Most  Judges,  rightly  or  wrongly,  are  In- 
clined to  think  that  a  strong,  well-financed 
applicant  has  a  pretty  good  chance  of  get- 
ting at  least  some  patent  claims  allowed 
somewhere  along  the  line,  and  they  don't 
have  much  confidence  In  the  process  or  re- 
spect for  the  result."  » 

Other  typical  comments  from  the  federal 
Judiciary  Include  this  statement  by  Judge 
Miles  W.  Lord : 

"I The  Patent  Office]  has  got  to  be  the  sick- 
est institution  that  our  Government  has  ever 
Invented.  It  Is  Just  as  far  as  I  can  see  an  at- 
tritlonal  war  between  the  patent  applicant 
and  the  patent  examiner  who  apparently  got 
paid  on  the  piece  work  for  how  many  patents 
they  could  put  out."  " 

Judge  Hubert  L.  Will  put  it  this  way:  "The 
whole  (patent  system)  is  geared  to  a  low 
standard  of  conduct.  It  Imposes  no  obligation 
on  the  counsel  or  the  applicant  to  tell  the 
Patent  Office  what  he  undoubtedly  knows 
with  respect  to  prior  art."  " 

No  system  designed  in  1836  can  remain 
viable  under  the  economic  and  technological 
conditions  of  1974 — that  Is  why  the  patent 
systems  is  under  attack  Unless  It  is  reformed 
to  create  procedures,  safeguards,  and  mech- 
anisms to  weed  out  the  bad  patents  before 
issuance — whether  fraudulent  or  not — and  to 
assure  the  expeditious  and  ImpartiEd  issuance 
of  patents  that  meet  constitutional  and  stat- 
utory standards,  the  patent  system  will  die 
of  atrophy. 

As  early  as  1883,  the  Supreme  Court  coun- 
seled: "It  was  never  the  object  of  those  [the 
patent)  laws  to  grant  a  monopoly  for  every 
trifling  device.  .  .  .  Such  an  Indiscriminate 
creation  of  exclusive  privileges  tends  rather 
to  obstruct  than  to  stimulate  invention."  " 
The  need  for  patent  reform  has  not  g^ne 
unnoticed  by  the  Congress.  Beginning  with 
the  1966  Report  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  the  Patent  System,"  Congress  under- 
took serious  consideration  of  reforming  otu" 
system  for  issuing  patents.  The  first  of  six 
stated  objectives  of  the  Report  was  to  "raise 
the  quality  and  reliability  of  the  U.S.  pa- 
tent." Many  hours  of  testimony  and  scores  of 
filed  statements  have  been  received  by  the 
Senate  and  House  patent  subocMnmlttees  re- 
garding a  variety  of  bills  designed  to  accom- 
plish this  important  and  difficult  task. 

Reform  efforts  have  now  gone  full  circle. 
The  reasonably  strong  and  innovative  bills 
of  1967,  which  implemented  the  19C6  recom- 
mendations, were  systematically  watered 
down  until,  as  finally  reintroduced  tn  1971, 
the  legislation  was  devoid  of  meaningful  re- 
form and  contained  substantially  lower 
standards  of  Invention."  Because  patent  is- 
sues are  so  dull  and  complex,  few  persons 
understood  or  cared  about  the  Implications 
of  this  product,  which  reflected  largely  the 
whim  of  the  organized  patent  bar.  Professor 
Shapiro  aptly  characterized  the  problem: 

"While  patent  lawyers  of  course  represent 
infringers  as  weU  as  patent  holders  In  court, 
the  bulk  of  their  services  to  clients  consists 
of  helping  them  obtain  and  defend  the  valid- 
ity of  patents.  Quite  naturally  then  they 
tend  to  identify  the  good  with  more  patents 
rather  than  fewer.  Just  as  does  the  Patent 


Office  for  a  different  but  parallel  set  of  rea- 
sons. Thus  the  Patent  Office  and  the  patent 
bar  comprise  a  powerful,  •propatenf  pres- 
sure group. 

"Because  no  group  of  lawyers  and  no  gov- 
ernment agency  specializes  in  fighting 
against  patents,  and  no  particular  segment 
of  the  business  community  is  uniformly 
harmed  by  patents,  there  Is  no  'sntipatent' 
pressure  group.  The  "antlpatenf  interest  in 
this  country  is  not  specialized  or  concen- 
trated, but  consists  only  of  the  general  in- 
terest shared  by  all  citizens  that  their  gov- 
ernment not  make  a  bad  bargain  for  them 
when  selling  its  stock  of  limited  monopolies. 
Such  amorphous  interests  are  notoriously 
underrepresented  in  American  politics  pre- 
cisely because  no  organized  group  and  no 
specialized  government  agency  speaks  for 
them."  " 

Ttie  year  1971  renresented  a  turning  point 
for  patent  reform.  During  that  year,  the  Sen- 
ate Patent,  Trademark,  and  Copyright  Sub- 
committee reported  a  Mil  containing  several 
modest  reform  provisions."  Because  of  con- 
tinued resistance  to  reform  by  the  organized 
patent  bar  and  a  controversial  antitrust  ex- 
emption amendment,  the  bill  was  never  acted 
on  by  the  full  Judiciary  Committee.  That 
bill,  however,  •^presented  the  underpinning 
of  two  major  reform  bills  Introduced  In  the 
S3d  Congress,  one  by  Senator  Hugh  Scott " 
on  behalf  of  the  Administration  »  and  one  by 
myself .» 

Although  far  from  identical,  the  Adminis- 
tration and  Hart  Bills  are  similar  in  many 
respects  and  have  identical  ob'ectives.  They 
fairly  represent  a  dlstUlation  of  prior  reform 
bills.  Including  the  bulk  of  the  1971  subcom- 
mittee bill,  the  Presidential  Commission  rec- 
ommendations, other  suggestions  for  reform 
made  over  the  past  years,  and  some  European 
approaches.  Both  contain  comprehensive 
procedural  reforms  and  safeguards,  while 
maintaining  and  improving  the  high  patent- 
ability standards  Intended  by  the  Constitu- 
tion; and  both  are  designed  essentially  to 
raise  the  quality  and  reliability  of  patents 
by  overhauling  the  system  for  issuing  them.*^ 

Both  bills  are  strongly  opposed  by  the  or- 
ganized patent  bar,  which  is  urging  enact- 
ment of  a  patent  blU  drafted  by  the  American 
Patent  Law  Association.^  The  A.P.L.A.  bill 
would.  In  my  Judgment,  materially  lower  the 
constitutional  standard  of  invention  and  the 
level  of  disclosure  required,  create  additional 
loopholes  within  the  Patent  Office,  impose 
slgiilflcant  barriers  to  effective  court  review 
of  Patent  Office  decisions,  and  create  broad 
exemptions  from  the  antitrust  laws  for  pa- 
tent lioensiDg  agreements.  Fortunately,  since 
1967,  the  importance  of  meaningful  patent 
reform  has  become  increasingly  recognized  by 
some  corporate  patent  counsel,  public  mter- 
est  and  consiuner  groops.  and  government 
officials.  I  do  not  expect  adoption  of  the  pat- 
ent bar's  bill;  nor  do  I  foresee  a  weakening 
of  the  reform  approaches  of  the  Administra- 
tion and  Hart  Bills. 

As  of  this  writing,  the  Subcommittee  is 
completing  its  work  on  patent  reform.  The 
Subcommittee  staff  is  marking  up  a  proposed 
bill  that  combines  the  best  features  of  the 
Administration  and  Hart  BUls  and  contains 
other  modifications  and  additions.  Although 
the  organized  patent  bar  is  again  trying  to 
prevent  enactment  of  patent  reform  legis- 
lation, by  the  time  this  Symposium  is  pub- 
lished the  Subcommittee  in  aU  probability 
will  have  reported  out  a  bill.  At  the  risk  of 
being  proven  wrong,  I  wiU  hypothesize  the 
essential  structure  of  the  subcommittee^ 
revised  patent  reform  bill : 

1.  Maintaining  and  improving  high  con- 
stitutional standards  of  patentability  (sec- 
tions 102  and  103). 

2.  Keturnlng  individual  Inv^itors  and 
small  buslneasmea  to  the  mainstream  of 
technological  progress  by  limiting  Patent 
OfBoe  fees,  by  instituting  a  system  of  deferred 
maintenance  fees,  and  by  setting  up  a  pro- 
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gram  within  Uie  Patent  Offlce  to  aeslst  In- 
dividual inventora  and  amall  buslneasmen 
in  applying  for  and  obtaining  patents  (■ec- 
tlons  28  and  41). 

3.  Assxirlng  disclosure  oX  all  material  In- 
formation by: 

(a)  Replacing  the  ex  parte  method  or  to- 
suing  patents  with  a  more  conventional  ad- 
ministrative agency  approach,  including  a 
public   adversary   proceeding    (section   136): 

(b)  Requiring  a  paten tabUlty  brief,  a  com- 
prehensive oath  by  inventors,  attorneys,  and 
appllcanu,  and  increased  disclosure  of  the 
invention  in  the  specification  (sections  112, 
lis.  and  131); 

(c)  Authorizing  the  use  by  the  Patent 
Offlce  and  others  of  subpoenas  and  the  dis- 
covery process    (sections   23   and   24);    and 

(d)  Creating  an  Offlce  within  the  Patent 
Office  to  represent  the  public  Interest  in  as- 
suring expeditious  Issuance  of  valid  patents, 
prompt  rejection  of  others,  and  overall  com- 
pliance with  the  provlsious  of  the  patent 
law  (section  3(d)). 

4.  Instituting  a  deferred  examination  sys- 
tem to  allow  a  more  thorough  examination 
of  fegirer  applications  (chapter  18). 

8.  Eliminating  production  goals  and  quotas 
which  stress  quantity  rather  than  quality 
(section  132). 

6.  Modernizing  Patent  Office  .search  fa- 
cilities to  facilitate  prompt  and  complete 
access  to  relevant  prior  art  (sections  6  to  10) . 

7.  Removing  the  Patent  Offlce  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  making  it  an 
Independent  agency  to  better  carry  out  its 
quasi  adjudicative  functions. 

If  the  patent  reform  legislation  reported 
by  the  Subcommittee  turns  out  to  be  vastly 
different  than  I  predict,  it  will  serve  to  show 
that  politicians  are  about  as  reliable  as 
weather  forecasters. 

FOOTNOTES 

*  United  States  Senator  from  Michigan. 
The  author  is  the  ranking  Democratic  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Patents, 
Trademarks,  and  Copyrights,  and  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
His  counsel  in  all  patent  matters,  including 
tbts  article.  Is  Mr.  Bernard  Nash,  Aaalstant 
Counsel,  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee.  The  author  gratefully  ac- 
knowledges his  asstotance. 
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•UJS.  Const,  art.  I,  i  8. 

■"This  la  the  standard  expressed  In  the 
Constitution  and  it  may  not  be  Ignored." 
Graham  v.  John  Deere  Co.,  383  U.S.  1,  6 
(1B66). 

*  Motion  Pict\ire  Patents  Co.  t.  Universal 
Film  Mfg.  Co.,  243  U.S.  502,  611   (1917). 

*See  generally  Hearings  on  S.  1321  Before 
the  Subcomm.  on  Patents,  Trademarks,  and 
Copyrights  of  the  Senate  Comm.  on  the 
Judiciary,  93d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1973) . 

•Lear.  Inc.  v.  Adkius,  396  U.S.  653,  670 
(1969).) 

» See  Hearings  on  S.  1321  Before  the  Sub' 
comm.  on  Patents.  Trademark:*,  and  Copy- 
rights of  the  Senate  Comm.  on  the  Judiciary. 
93d  Cong..  Ist  Sess..  at  142-66  (1973).  Mark 
Green,  a  Ralph  Nader  a».soclate,  went  even 
further: 

"In  fact,  very  few  of  the  seventy  thousand 
patents  granted  each  year  actually  constitute 
genuinely  novel  and  significant  Inventions. 
The  vast  bulk  represent  minor  changes  In 
the  current  art,  fanciful  gimmicks,  molecu- 
lar modifications,  [and)  even  plagiarized 
variations  of  other  patents. 
M.  OaKnr,  Thz  Monopolt  Makeks  305 
(1973)." 

•  M.  SHAPno.  Thx  Sonucx  Ootrax  aki>  Aih 
icnnsraATivx  Aokncob  IW  (1968) . 

•Fortas.  The  Patent  System  in  Distress.  14 
IDCA  671,  676  (1970).  Judge  Learned  Hand 
referred    to    the    "ant-Uke    peralstency    c< 


[patent]  solicitors,"  In  Oentzel  v.  Manning, 
230  F.2d  341,  346  (2d  Clr.  1966). 

>*  United  States  t.  Charles  Pflzer  &  Co., 
Inc.,  ClvU  No.  4-71-436  (D.  Minn.,  filed 
Sept.  8.  1971)  (the  tetracycline  dvU  damage 

(TOlt). 

uTechnograph  v.  Methode.  Civil  No.  62C 
1761  (N.D.  ni..  filed  April  7.  1970)  (see  tran- 
script at  1422). 

"  Atlantic  Works  v.  Brady,  107  U.S.  192.  200 
(1883). 

"The  Presuent's  Comm'n  on  the  Patent 
Ststem,  To  Peomote  the  Peockbss  or  Ube- 
rtn,  Aets,  S.  Doc.  No.  6,  90th  Cong.,  Ist  Sess. 
(1967). 

'*  Compare  3.  1042.  S.  2597.  S.  3892.  90th 
Cong..  1st  Sess.  (1968),  with  S.  1246.  S.  2756. 
91st  Cong..  2d  Sess.  (1970).  and  3.  643,  92d 
Cong..  1st  Sess.   (1971). 

>'  M.  Shapibo,  The  Svprrme  Court  and  Ad- 
ministkative  Agencies  206  (1968).  Although 
Professor  Shapiro's  comment  was  made  In 
the  context  of  the  1962  patent  code  revision. 
It  applies  to  current  reform  proposals  as  well. 
Judge  Win  said  In  1970: 

"I  don't  have  any  6urprl.se  at  all  .  .  .  that 
the  organized  Patent  Bar  opposed  broaden- 
ing the  standard  of  disclosure  required  of 
applicants  or  their  counsel,  any  more  than 
I  am  surprised  that  they  are  opposed  to 
making  the  Patent  Office  function  effec- 
tively  " 

Technograph  v.  Methods.  Civil  No.  62C176I 
(N.D.  111.,  filed  April  7.  1970)  (see  transcript 
at  115). 

'"See  S.  643.  92d  Cong..  1st  Sess.  (1971). 

1'  Senator  Scott  Is  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Senate  Sut>commlttee  on 
Patents.  Trademarks,  and  Copyrights. 

■"S.  2504.  93d  Cong..  Ist  Sees.  (1973).  An 
Idenllcal  bill  (H.R.  10796)  was  introduced  in 
the  House  by  Congressmen  Edward  Hutch- 
inson, ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  Thomas  F.  Rails- 
back,  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Patent.  Trademark,  and  Copyright  Subcom- 
mittee. 

"•S.  1321.  93d  Cong..  Ist  Sess.  (1973).  An 
Identical  bill  (HJl.  7111)  was  introduced  In 
the  House  by  Congressmen  Wayne  Owens 
and  Edward  Mezvlnsky.  both  Democratic 
members  of  the  Patent.  Trademark,  and 
Copyright  Subcommittee. 

'■"  Proper  Implementation  should  enable  the 
Patent  Office  to  overcome  the  "notorious  dif- 
ference between  the  standards  applied  by 
the  Patent  Offlce  and  by  the  courts."  Gra- 
ham T.  John  Deere  Co..  383  UJ9.  1.  18  (1966). 

"S.  2930.  93d  Cong..  3d  Sess.  (1974).  The 
A.PX.A.  bill  was  Introduced  In  the  Senate 
by  Senator  James  L.  Buckley:  an  Identical 
bUl  (HJt.  11868)  was  Introduced  In  the  House 
by  Congressman  Henry  P.  Smith  HI. 


WAIVER  UNDER  SECTION  303(a)  OP 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 
ACT  WITH  RESPECT  TO  CON- 
SIDERATION OP  HOUSE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  801 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  392)  waiving 
section  303(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
801.  was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows: 

Resolved.  That  pursuant  to  section  303(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  the 
provUlons  of  section  303(a)  of  such  Act  are 
waived  with  respect  to  the  consldermtlon  of 
H.J.  Res.  801.  Such  waiver  la  naoMaary  be- 
cause the  resolution  contains  advance  appro- 
priations of  $1,226,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977 
(or  the  purchase  of  ConB*U  stock.  Such 
advance  appropriation  was  requested  by  the 
United  States  Railway  Association  and  U  an 
•seentlal  element  in  the  Government's  pres- 
entation to  a  Q;>ecial  Court  which  will  re- 


view the  "fairness  and  equity"  of  the  over- 
all proceedings  under  Public  Law  94-210. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consoit  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  94-650)  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  iii  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

EXCEKPTS  UF  PUKPOSES  OF  MEASUKB 
PURPOSE  OF  THE  RESOLUTION 

Section  303(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  provides  that  It  shall  not  be  la 
order  in  either  the  House  or  the  Senate  to 
consider  any  bill  or  resolution  or  any  amend- 
ment thereto  providing  nc'.7  budget  author- 
ity, new  spending  authority,  or  changes  In 
revenues  or  public  debt  for  a  fiscal  year  until 
the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
for  such  fiscal  year  has  been  adopted.  Since 
H.J.  Res.  801  provides  budget  authority  for 
fiscal  year  1977  prior  to  adoption  of  the  First 
Concurrent  Resolution  on  the  Budget  for 
that  year,  this  resolution  waiving  section 
303(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  with  respect  to  the 
consideration  of  H.J.  Res.  801  must  be 
adopted  before  H.J.  Res.  801  can  be  con- 
.sldered  by  the  Senate. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

H.J.  Res.  801  provides  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1976  and  the  transi- 
tion quarter  for  a  number  of  railroad-related 
purposes.  In  addition.  It  provides  $1.2  billion 
In  budget  authority  for  fiscal  yar  1977  for 
the  purchase  of  ConRall  securities  as  author- 
ized by  the  Railroad  Revltallzatlon  and 
Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976. 

The  amounts  provided  In  the  legislation 
for  fiscal  year  1976  and  the  transition  quar- 
ter are  consistent  with  the  Second  Concur- 
rent Resolution  on  the  Budget  which  Con- 
gress adopted  on  December  12.  1975.  Tbe 
fiscal  year  1977  funding  for  the  ConRall 
Investment  provided  by  H.J.  Res.  801.  for 
which  the  waiver  provided  by  8.  Res.  892  is 
sought,  was  contemplated  In  the  Budget 
Resolution  and  Is  supported  by  the  Admin- 
istration. 

COMMITTEE   CRITEaiA 

The  Budget  Committee  Is  extremely  rduc- 
tant  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  resolu- 
tions waiving  section  303(a)  of  the  Budget 
Act.  One  of  the  major  purposes  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  was  to  bring  the  fed- 
eral budget  under  better  control.  Through 
the  adoption  each  year  of  the  First  and  Sec- 
ond Concurrent  Resolutions  on  the  budget, 
Copgress  sets  fiscal  policy  and  national  prior- 
ities for  the  fiscal  year. 

If  legislation  affecting  spending  or  revenues 
for  a  future  fiscal  year  to  ooneldered  prior  to 
the  adoption  of  a  First  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion on  the  Budget  for  that  year,  to  that  ex- 
tent Congress  loses  Its  ability  to  consider 
spending  and  priority  decisions  for  that  year 
In  the  context  of  the  Congressional  budget 
process.  However,  the  Budget  Act  recognized 
that  in  some  situations  it  may  be  appropriate 
to  consider  such  legtolation  before  the  adop- 
tion of  the  First  Concurrent  Resolution. 

The  Budget  Committee  believes  that  HJ. 
Res.  801  is  a  case  in  which  provision  of  budget 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1977  In  advance  of 
the  adoption  of  the  First  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion on  the  Budget  for  that  fiscal  year  to  ap- 
propriate. In  the  drafting  and  adoption  of 
the  Second  Concurrent  Resolution  on  the 
Budget  for  1976,  the  Committee  was  advised 
that  the  multi-year  funding  structure  con- 
tained In  HJ.  Res.  801  for  ConRall  was  nec- 
essary to  the  Income  based  reorganization 
contemplated  by  the  legislation  Congress  has 
enacted  bo  provide  for  the  reorganization  of 
railroads  serving  the  northeastern  and  mid- 
western  portions  of  the  nation.  As  a  result, 
the  Second  Budget  Resolution  totals  for  fiscal 
year  1976  and  the  transition  quarter  are  con- 
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slstent  with  tbe  figures  In  H.J.  Res.  801  for 
ConRall  Investment.  The  Budget  Resolution 
contemplated  the  amounts  provided  In  H.J. 
Res.  801  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

The  Budget  Committee  believes  that  In 
this  case,  where  advance  appropriation  to 
necessary  to  give  assurance  of  essential  f  und- 
mg  for  a  program  which  Congress  has  au- 
thorized and  included  in  its  budget,  a  waiver 
of  section  303(a)  Is  appropriate. 

B.J.    RES.    aOl    AND   THE   BXTDGET    ACT 

The  Committee  commends  the  approach 
taken  by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee In  reporting  OonRail  appropriations  in 
H.J.  Res.  801  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
assumptions  in  the  Congressional  budget.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Committee  Is  concerned 
that  the  approach  embodied  In  H.J.  Res.  801 
as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
inconsistent  with  the  Budget  Act.  the  total 
amounts  appropriated  for  ConRall  are  iden- 
tical m  both  bills,  but  the  House  biU  provides 
no  funding  for  fiscal  year  1977,  a  greater 
amount  than  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill 
for  the  transition  qiiarter.  and  amounts  for 
fiscal  years  1978  and  1979  not  contained  In 
the  Senate  bill.  The  apparent  purpose  of  this 
approach  to  an  attempt  to  avoid  application 
of  section  303(a)  Of  the  Budget  Act  to  the 
portions  of  the  bill  which  deal  with  future 
fiscal  years. 

Congress  designed  section  303  of  the 
Budget  Act  to  assure  that  budget  dectoions 
in  future  fiscal  years  did  not  become  too 
heavily  mortgaged  by  multi-year  spending 
dectoions  made  In  prior  years.  To  achieve 
that  purpose,  section  303  provides  a  general 
rule  that  budget  authority  may  not  be  pro- 
vided for  a  future  fiscal  year  until  the  First 
Congressional  Budget  Resolution  for  that 
year  has  been  adopted,  unless  Congress  ex- 
pressly waives  thto  general  rule  in  a  particular 
case  (1)  In  the  Senate,  by  an  afllrmatlve  vote 
o;i  a  resolution  to  waive  the  rule  or  (11)  In 
the  House,  In  connection  with  the  rule 
adopted  for  consideration  of  the  legtolation. 

Congress  provided  one  narrow  exception  to 
thto  general  rule,  to  facilitate  Congressional 
consideration  of  a  limited  number  of  pro- 
grams— especially  those  related  to  federal  aid 
to  state  and  local  governments — where  ad- 
vance appropriations  are  either  traditional  or 
desirable  to  facilitate  state  and  local  plan- 
ning and  programs.  That  exception,  con- 
tained In  section  303(b)  of  the  Budget  Act, 
provides  that  a  waiver  of  section  303  to  not 
necessary  for  Congress  to  consider  advance 
appropriations,  no  part  qf  which  take  effect 
prior  to  the  first  future  flsbal  year  for  which 
the  advance  appropriation  to  provided.  Thus, 
for  example,  no  waiver  of  section  303  would 
be  required  for  consideration  In  either  House 
of  an  advance  appropriation  which  first  took 
effect  in  fiscal  year  1978. 

Thto  exception  for  advance  appropriations 
was  not  Intended  to  be  available  under  the 
circumstances  presented  by  the  House  ver- 
sion of  H.J.  Res.  801,  in  which  budget  au- 
thority is  provided  for  fiscal  year  1976,  the 
transition  quarter,  and  the  two  years  fol- 
lowing fiscal  year  1977.  If  the  precedent  em- 
bodied in  H.J.  Res.  801  as  passed  by  the 
House  were  to  become  commonplace,  the  dto- 
clpllne  of  the  Congressional  budget  process 
would  be  eroded.  Congress  could  be  confront- 
ed with  a  considerable  number  of  bills  pro- 
viding budget  authority  for  future  fiscal  years 
without  any  consideration  of  the  Congres- 
sional budgets  for  those  years  or  how  those 
bills  compared  to  one  another  or  to  the 
national  priorities  and  fiscal  policy  which  the 
Budget  Act  Intends  Congress  shall  control 
through  the  budget  process. 

The  approach  of  the  House-passed  bill, 
which  stretches  the  budget  authority  for  Con- 
Rall over  a  period  of  four  fiscal  years  (in- 
stead of  two,  as  in  the  Senate  measure)  and 
provides  none  for  fiscal  year  1977,  has  other 
anomalous  effects,  even  though  the  total 
amounts  contained  in  both  versions  are  Iden- 


tical. As  passed  by  the  House,  the  legislation 
breaches  the  budget  total  for  the  transition 
quarter  as  set  forth  In  the  Second  Concur- 
rent Resolution  for  the  Commerce  and  Trans- 
portation function  of  the  budget.  As  reported 
by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
H.J.  Res.  801  to  constotent  with  the  budget 
process  and  the  budget  which  Congress  has 
already  adopted  for  the  transition  quarter. 
H.J.  Res.  801,  as  passed  by  the  House,  does 
not  meet  thto  standard. 

AMENDMENTS   TO    H.J.    RES.    801 

The  Committee  does  not  intend  that  thto 
waiver  resolution  shall  be  interpreted  in  any 
fashion  as  waiving  the  clear  prohibition  of 
Section  303(a)  against  any  amendment  to 
H.J.  Res.  801  which  would  be  out  of  order 
under  Section  303(a).  Under  Section  303(a), 
any  amendment  to  H.J.  Res.  801  will  be  out 
of  order  If  it  provides : 

( 1 )  New  budget  authority  for  a  fiscal  year; 

(2)  An  increase  <»  decrease  in  revenues  to 
become  effective  during  a  fiscal  year; 

(3)  An  increase  or  decrease  in  the  public 
debt  limit  to  become  effective  during  a  fiscal 
year;  or 

(4)  New  spending  authority  described  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  (of  the  Budget  Act) 
to  become  effective  during  a  fiscal  year; 
before  the  first  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
budget  for  such  year  has  been  agreed  to  pur- 
suant to  Section  301  of  the  Budget  Act.  Thus, 
any  amendment  to  HJ.  Res  801  which  will 
increase  budget  authority  or  spending  au- 
thority or  Increase  or  decrease  revenues  or 
the  public  debt  in  fiscal  year  1977,  or  any 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  to  not  In  order. 

The  purpose  of  the  prohibition  against 
such  amendments  to  legislation  upon  which 
a  waiver  has  been  granted  to  to  assure  that, 
in  adopting  such  waivers,  the  Senate  does 
not  open  the  door  to  amendments  which 
would  Increase  the  levels  of  budget  authority 
or  new  spending  authority  beyond  those  lev- 
els contained  in  the  bill  upon  which  a  waiver 
was  granted,  nor  permit  the  use  of  that  legto- 
lation as  a  vehicle  for  amendments  to  Increase 
or  decrease  revenues  or  the  public  debt  other 
than  as  provided  in  the  bill  upon  which  tbe 
waiver  is  granted. 

The  purpose  of  the  Budget  Act  is  to  per- 
mit Congress  to  gain  control  of  federal  spend- 
ing and  revenues  by  controlling  spending  in 
each  fiscal  year  and  to  preclude,  except  in 
very  limited  cases,  the  enactment  of  legtola- 
tion which  provides  budget  authority  or  tax 
changes  in  future  fiscal  years  for  which  Con- 
gress has  not  yet  made  a  Congressional  budg- 
et determination  to  the  extent  that  Con- 
gress permits  the  encumbrance  of  future 
years'  budgets  by  the  pr«rvision  of  budget  au- 
thority or  changes  In  the  revenues  prior  to 
the  adoption  of  the  budget  resolution  for 
that  future  fiscal  year,  the  Congress  loses 
control  of  spending  and  Its  ability  to  make 
priority  Judgments  among  competing  pro- 
grams, most  of  which  will  not  be  funded 
until  the  fiscal  year  in  question. 

Provtoions  in  the  Budget  Act  which  per- 
mit forward  funding  of  certain  programs  in 
fiscal  years  for  which  a  Congressional  budget 
has  not  yet  been  adopted  were  Intended  to 
accommodate  the  need  for  effective  plan- 
ning In  programs  where  multi-year  planning 
and  projects  require  a  reasonable  assurance 
as  to  the  level  of  future  funding.  Section 
303(a)  was  Intended  to  provide  a  control, 
exerctoed  through  the  Budget  Committees, 
on  the  consideration  of  such  legislation  and 
amendments  thereto,  so  that,  in  providing  es- 
sential forward  funding  for  thto  limited  class 
of  programs,  the  Congress  would  not  open  a 
Pandora's  box  of  amendments  which  exceed 
the  cost  contemplated  by  the  specific  bill  for 
which  the  waiver  was  granted. 

Thus,  in  granting  thto  waiver  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.J.  Res.  801,  the  Committee 
nonetheless  views  as  out  of  order  any  amend- 
ments to  that  bill  which.  If  offered  separately, 
would  be  out  of  order  under  Section  303(a). 


WAIVER  UNDER  SECTION  303(a)  OP 
THE  (CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 
ACrr  WITH  RESPECT  TO  CONSID- 
ERATION OP  THE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  11045 

The  resoluton  (S.  R^.  393)  waiving 
section  303(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  to 
accompany  HJl.  11045,  the  "Rehabilita- 
tion Act  Extension  of  1976."  was  coti- 
sidered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  pursuant  to  section  303(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  the 
provtoions  of  section  303(a)  of  such  Act  are 
waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
the  conference  report  to  accompany  H.R. 
11045,  the  "Rehabilitation  Act  Extension  of 
1976".  Such  waiver,  with  respect  to  so  much 
of  such  provtoions  of  that  conference  report, 
as  would  provide  new  budget  authority,  and 
new  spending  authority  under  section  401 
(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congres-sional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  for  fiscal  years  1977  and  1978  prior  to 
adoption  of  the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  for  such  years  (by  extending 
the  State  allotment  f<XTnuIa  In  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1973  (Public  Law  93-112),  as 
amended,  through  fiscal  year  1978  to  be  de- 
termined, pursuant  to  section  110  of  such 
Act,  based  on  a  nationwide  allocation  level 
equal  to  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  making  grants  to  the  States  for 
basic  vocational  rehabilitation  services) ,  is 
necessary  because  the  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations in  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973,  as  amended,  for  the  State  grant  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program,  on  which  au- 
thorization level  the  State-by-State  alloca- 
tion formula  to  based,  expires  on  June  30. 
1976.  The  20  per  centiun  matching  require- 
ment for  such  allotments  to  States  to  deter- 
mined on  the  basto  of  funding  dectoions  by 
State  legislatures  which  generally  meet  and 
adjourn  prior  to  May  16,  the  date  by  which 
the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
must  l>e  adopted  under  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  During  such  sessions  of 
State  legtolatures;  commitments  are  made  to 
provide  each  State's  share,  on  the  basto  of 
which  the  Federal  80  per  centum  allotment 
to  then  paid  to  each  State  with  an  approved 
State  plan.  If  legtolation  authorizing  a  na- 
tionwide allotment  level  for  the  program  for 
fiscal  year  1977  to  not  enacted  at  an  early 
date,  many  State  legtolatures  will  be  unable 
to  authorize  the  funds  needed  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  programs  for  such  year. 

Further,  the  authorization  of  approprU- 
tions  and  the  nationwide  allotment  level  for 
fiscal  years  1977  and  1978  for  State  grants  for 
basic  vocational  rehabilitation  services  In  the 
conference  report  to  accompany  HJl.  11045, 
the  "Rehabilitation  Act  Extension  of  1976", 
would  not  Increase  substantially  the  cur- 
rently authorized  and  congresslonally  im- 
proved program  level  for  fiscal  year  1976  but 
would  maintain  continuity  In  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  and  permits  the 
States  to  continue  such  programs  at  reason- 
able leveto. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 303(c)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974,  the  provtoions  of  section  303(a)  of 
such  Act  are  waived  with  respect  to  the  con- 
ference report  to  accompany  HJt.  11045,  the 
"Rehabilitation  Act  Extension  of  1976". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  94-651),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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ptntposs  or  ths  BKSoLxmoi* 


Scctkm  30S(»)  of  tbm  CoogressloDal  Budget 
Act  of  1974  proTldM  tb*t  It  BhaU  not  b«  in 
order  In  elUiar  tlw  Bovu»  or  the  8«n«t«  to 
consider  any  blU  or  reaolutlon  or  any  amend- 
ment thereto  providing  new  budget  author- 
ity, new  ependlng  authority,  or  changes  In 
revenues  or  public  debt  for  a  fiscal  year  un- 
til the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  such  fiscal  year  has  been  adopted. 

Since  the  conference  rei>ort  to  accompany 
RJt.  11045  constitutes  an  junendment  to  the 
bill  passed  by  the  Senate,  a  resolution  waiv- 
ing section  303(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  with 
respect  to  the  consid'iratlon  of  the  confer- 
ence report  must  be  adopted  before  the  re- 
port can  be  considered  by  the  Senate. 
ruKPOsz  or  tbx  comrszNCT  kkpokt 

The  conference  report  on  H.R.  11045  would 
extend  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  for 
two  years  and  Increase  the  budget  authority 
for  both  years  above  the  level  contemplated 
when  the  measure  was  considered  by  the 
Senate  and  a  waiver  was  granted  on  Jan- 
uary 20,  1976. 

The  Senate  originally  agreed  to  a  one- 
year  extension  and  an  authorization  level  of 
(720  mllUou  for  the  state  grants  provision. 
The  conference  report  authorizes  $740  mil- 
lion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1977  and  $760  million  for  fiscal  year  1978, 
unless  the  Congress  authorizes  at  a  different 
level  by  AprU  16.  1977. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  Is  among 
the  oldest  of  federal  human  resources  pro- 
grams. The  Act  was  originally  passed  In 
1921  and  was  amended  periodically  until 
1973,  when  the  Act  was  overhauled.  The 
purposes  of  the  Act,  however,  have  changed 
only  sllgbtlj  since  its  enactment.  It  provides 
for  research,  project  grants,  and  a  state- 
federal  sharing  (80  percent  federal,  20  per- 
cent state)  program  emphasizing  services  to 
handicapped  persons  In  order  to  make  them 
employable.  This  legislation  Is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  moet  successful  of  all  federal/ 
state  coet-sharlng  programs.  According  to 
current  estimates,  the  program  returns  from 
$8  to  $35  In  increased  federal  tax  revsnues 
for  every  additional  dollar  appropriated. 
coMMrrTEX  carrxRiA 

The  Budget  Committee  Is  extrem:;ly  reluc- 
tant to  recommend  the  adoption  of  resolu- 
tions waiving  section  303(a)  of  the  Budget 
Act.  One  of  the  major  purposes  of  the  Con- 
gres-sional  Budget  Act  was  to  bring  the  Fed- 
eral budget  under  better  controL  Through 
the  adoption  each  year  of  the  First  and  Sec- 
ond Concurrent  Resolutions  on  the  budget. 
Congress  sets  fiscal  policy  and  national  prior- 
ities for  the  fiscal  year. 

Moreover,  the  Committee  Intends  to  make 
a  thorough  and  contln\ilng  review  of  all 
areas  of  so-called  "uncontrollable"  Federal 
spending.  Including  entitlement  programs, 
and  make  recommendations  for  revision  In 
such  programs  wherever  possible  to  achieve 
firmer  current  control  of  their  costs. 

If  legislation  affecting  spending  or  rev- 
enues for  a  future  fiscal  year  Is  considered 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  a  First  Concurrent 
Resolution  on  the  Budget  for  that  year,  to 
that  extent  Congress  loses  control  of  the 
spending  and  priortiy  decisions  for  that  year 
prior  to  adoption  of  a  Congressional  budget 
lor  that  year.  However,  the  Budget  Act  rec- 
ognized that  in  some  situations  it  may  be 
appropriate  to  consider  such  legislation  be- 
fore the  adoption  of  the  First  Concurrent 
Resolution. 

The  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee states  that  the  necessity  for  the  waiver 
Is  that  the  State  plans  for  this  program  must 
Include  raatchlng  funds  by  the  State  in  order 
to  qualify  for  these  grants.  Since  many  state 
legislatures  meet  in  the  early  part  of  the 
calendar  year.  If  the  Senate  could  not  con- 
sider this  legislation  tmtll  after  May  15, 
there  could  be  some  disruption  In  the  con- 


tlntied  Implementation  of  this  program  and 
great  uncertainty  among  the  states  concern- 
ing the  level  of  planning  for  these  services 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Further,  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  notes  that  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  and  the  nationwide  allotment 
level  for  fiscal  years  1977  and  1978  for  State 
grants  for  basic  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  contained  In  the  conference  report 
to  accompany  HJl.  1104S  would  not  Increase 
substantially  the  currently  authorized  and 
congresslonally  approved  program  level  for 
fiscal  year  1976  and  would  maintain  con- 
tinuity In  the  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram and  permit  States  to  continue  such 
programs  at  reasonable  levels. 

In  view  of  the  historical  practice.  Inter- 
pretation and  administration  of  this  pro- 
gram, a  delay  in  the  established  appropria- 
tions practice  with  respect  to  this  bill  could 
result  in  substantial  administrative  and  leg- 
islative Inconvenience  for  a  majority  of  states 
and  an  unnecessary  hiatus  In  an  essentially 
useful  and  successful  program.  For  that  rea- 
son, the  Budget  Committee  has  reported  the 
waiver  resolution  favorably. 

The  Budget  Committee  reiterates  Its  posi- 
tion that  waivers  such  as  this  one  should  be 
granted  only  sparingly  and  only  In  cases 
where  ur.avoidable  program  disruption  would 
otherwise  occur  or  where  Improved  efficiency 
or  savings  In  Federal  programs  or  activities 
can  be  achieved. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate go  into  executive  session  to  consider 
the  nominations  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleric 
proceeded  to  read  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar  be 
considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

■nie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore without  objection,  all  nominations 
are  considered  en  bloc  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

The  nominations  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

DXPABTMZNT  Or  COMMZBCX 

Richard  O.  Darman.  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

Joseph  K  Kasputys.  of  New  York, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

John  Thomas  Smith  II,  of  tho  District 
of  Columbia.  General  Counsel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

ST.   LAWaXNCX   SXAWAT  OEVJXOPMXMT 
COKPOBATION 

David  W.  Oberlin,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way Development  Corporation. 

DKFAXTMKirr  or  JTTSnCX 

Charles  J.  Pooler,  of  Maine,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  district  of  Maine. 

CIVIL   SEXVICK   COMMISSION 

Georglana  H.  Sheldon,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  a  Civil  Service  Commissioner. 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  notified. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  \M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  adjournment  imtil  the  hour  of 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONVENING 
ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  convenes  on  Monday,  it  convene 
at  the  hour  of  12  o'clock  noon  following 
an  adjournment.         

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  reason  I  phrased  It  in  that  way,  I 
would  hope  that  the  order  for  the  con- 
vening tomorrow  can  be  vitiated,  but  it 
depends  on  what  can  be  done  tn  work- 
ing out  a  little  matter  that  involves  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

So  we  may  or  may  not  be  in  tomor- 
row, we  will  know  later  today. 

But,  in  any  event,  whether  we  go  out 
today  or  go  out  tomorrow,  we  would 
adjourn  over  to  Monday  at  the  hour  of 
12  o'clock  noon. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CITATION   COMMENDING  SENATOR 
HUGH  SCOTT 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  most  ap- 
propriately the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
has  recently  recognized  the  long  and  dis- 
tinguished service  to  Pennsylvania  and 
to  our  Nation  rendered  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  able  minority 
leader.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
c<vy  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  January  27, 
1976,  commending  Senator  Httgh  Scott 
on  his  many  years  of  outstanding  public 
service,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcors,  as  follows: 

COMMMONWEALTH     Or    PXNNSTLVAHIA  t     CITA- 
TION   BT    THX    HOUSX    or    RPaXSXNTATIVXS 

Whereas,  The  Honorable  Hugh  Scott  has 
contributed  many  years  of  outstanding  pub- 
lic service  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  United  States.  Senator  Scott 
has  served  eight  terms  in  the  United  SUtes 
House  of  Representatives  and  three  terms  as 
a  United  States  Senator.  Senator  Scott,  who 
is  the  first  Pennsylvanlan  to  bold  a  leader- 
ship position,  has  served  for  four  terms  as 
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senate  BepubUcan  teader.  He  U  »  member 
of  the  Judiciary,  PoiMgn  Btiottons  and  Rules 
And  Administration  Committees;  and  la  Vice 
Cbalrman  of  the  United  States  dflleeatlon  to 
the  mterparUamentary  xmion.  Senator  Seott, 
who  is  a  graduate  of  Randplph-Maoon  Col- 
lege and  the  University  of  Virginia  I*w 
School,  has  received  twenty-nine  honorary 
degrees.  He  has  received  many  honors.  In- 
cluding Distinguished  PennsylvanUn  of  1978, 
DlBtlngulshed  Republican  of  the  Tear  (1978) 
and  a  "National  Black  Salute",  which  es- 
tablished a  scholarship  fund  for  deserving 
black  students  In  political  science.  Senator 
Scott  who  Is  an  avid  coUector  and  author- 
ity on  Oriental  Art,  wrote  a  highly  acclalinad 
tKxA  on  Oriental  Art,  The  Oolden  Age  of 
Chinese  Art,  travelled  to  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  m  1972  at  the  Invitation  of 
that  government,  and  la  a  member  of  the 
Oriental  Art  Committee  of  the  Philadelphia 
Uuseum  of  Art. 

Now  therefore,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
extends  its  commendations  and  oongratula- 
tkms  to  the  Honorable  Hugh  Scott  on  his 
many  years  of  outstanding  publlo  service  to 
the  commonwealth  and  the  United  States; 
and  further  directs  that  a  copy  of  this  cita- 
tion be  delivered  to  the  Honorable  Wagh 
Soott,  Republican  Leader,  United  States  Sen- 
ate. Washington,  D.C.,  20610. 

Mr.  HUGH  SOOTT.  If  the  Senator 
will  yield  to  me.  I  wish  to  express  my 
great  thanks  to  him  £md,  second,  to  cor- 
rect an  Impression  or  mlslmpression 
which  the  press  has  on  the  respimsibiltty 
of  the  majority  and  minority  leaders  to 
lodge  objections.  I  have  in  mind  particu- 
larly the  lodging  of  objections  to  meet- 
ings of  committees  or  of  subcommittees. 

I  was  recently  forced  to  lodge  «n  ob- 
jection because  that  is  my  duty  at  the  re- 
quest of  any  Senator  on  my  side,  as  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  or  the  distinguished  assistant  ma- 
jority leader.  This  was  promptly  taken  in 
the  papers  as  an  indication  that  I  had 
some  personal  objection  to  the  so-called 
divestiture  bill.  To  the  contrary.  I  ex- 
pect to  vote  for  the  bill.  I  am  in  favor  of 
it.  But  I  had  two  requests  from  Senators 
on  my  side.  It  is  not  customary  nor  re- 
quired that  I  mdlcate  where  the  objec- 
tions come  from,  although  I  am  gener- 
ally free  to  do  it  in  discussion  with  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

I  do  wish  the  press  would  get  things 
like  that  straight  and  that  they  under- 
stand our  procedures  a  little  better. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Bucklet)  is 
recognized  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Charles 
Lombard,  of  the  staff  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  Operations  be 
granted  the  privileges  of  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLI- 
GENCE STAFF  REPORT  ON  CO- 
VERT ACTION  IN  CHILE  1963-73 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  18,  1975.  the  Select  Ccmunit- 
tee  on  Intelligence  Activities  issued  a 


staff  report  entitled.  "Covert  Action  in 
Chile— 1963-73." 
The  r^;xHt  is  slfmted  and  biased. 
It  is  slanted,  because  it  excludes  rele- 
vant information  that  was  available  to 
the  staff. 

It  is  biased,  because  it  discounts  or 
ignores  the  testimony  of  one  important 
eye-witness  and  participant.  Ambassador 
Edward  Kerry. 

The  staff  report  leaves  the  impres- 
sion that  the  U.S.  Government  aided  and 
abetted  the  overthrow  of  a  popular 
democracy  that  had  the  support  of  the 
Chilean  people.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth. 

This  morning  I  would  like  to  set  the 
record  straight. 

When  Salvador  Allende  was  over- 
thrown on  September  11.  1973,  his 
regime  had  becwne  r^ressive  if  not 
tyrannical.  A  brief  look  at  Allende's  3 
years  in  power  shows  how. 

In  the  Chilean  presidential  elections 
of  1970,  no  candidate  won  a  majority  of 
the  p<Hnilar  vote.  Of  the  three  major 
ctuulldates,  Salvador  Allende,  a  perennial 
candidate  of  avowed  Marxist  persuasion, 
w<Mi  a  plurality  of  36.3  percent  of  the 
vote.  Dr.  Allende's  plurality  represented 
a  margin  of  39,000  votes  out  of  3  million 
ballots  cast 

In  accordance  with  constitutional  re- 
quirements, ttie  Chilean  Congress  was 
then  obliged  to  choose  between  Allende 
and  his  runner-up  Jorge  Alessandri 
Rodriguez,  the  Natitmal  Party  candidate 
who  had  wcm  35.5  percent  of  the  popular 
vote.  Cmiforming  to  moet  expectations 
and  to  every  precedent,  the  Congress 
honored  Salvador  Allende's  plurality  and 
he  was  elected  President  of  Chile  by  a 
Joint  congressional  session  on  October  24, 
1970,  SO  days  following  the  popular  elec- 
ti<m.  On  November  3,  1970,  Salvador 
Allende  was  Inaugurated  as  President 
and  swore  an  oath  to  abide  by  the 
Chilean  Constitution. 

Within  months,  the  Allende  govern- 
ment began  a  systematic  and  powerful 
ettort  to  subvert  democracy  in  Chile  and 
to  justify  fuUy  the  fears  of  Kennedy- 
appointed  AmlMussador  Korry  and  of 
Nixon's  Chairman  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  Henry  Kissinger,  that  "if 
Allende  wins,  there  is  Ukely  (not)  to  be 
another  free  election  in  Chile."  The  Al- 
lende govemmoit  undertook  at  once  to 
fulfill  Mr.  Kissinger's  further  prediction 
that  "if  Allende  wins,  there  is  a  good 
chance  that  he  will  establish  over  a 
period  of  years  some  soil;  of  Commimist 
government."  Our  nati(»ial  intelligence 
estimates  concerning  Chile — character- 
ized in  Senate  Select  Committee  print  as 
"shrill" — were,  if  ansihing.  remarkably 
imderstated  in  warning  that  Allende  was, 
in  staff  report  paraphrase,  "likely  to  be 
impelled  to  use  political  techniques  of  in- 
creasingly dubious  legality  to  perpetuate 
his  coalition  and  power." 

Hie  select  committee  staff  report  con- 
cludes, from  an  examination  of  the  na- 
tional intelligence  estimates,  that  "the 
more  extreme  fears  about  the  effects  of 
Allende's  election  (were)  ill-foimded." 
This  conclusion  by  the  staff  faithfully 
reflects  the  estimates'  reports  of  the  sur- 
vival of  a  free,  antitotalitarian  press  and 
of  opposition  parties  wiUiin  Allende's 


Chile.  What  the  staff  failed  to  point  out. 
despite  the  ample  inf  ormatkn  aTailiAle 
to  it  from  Embassy  records,  the  State 
Department,  and  the  CIA.  was  that  it 
was  cmly  by  virtue  of  covert  help  from 
the  United  States  that  these  free  insti- 
tuti(Mis  were  able  to  survive  in  the  face 
of  increasingly  repressive  measures  by 
the  Allende  regime. 

To  insure  that  the  same  scrupulous  ad- 
herence to  the  electoral  process  which 
brought  Allende  to  power  should  never 
henceforth  deprive  him  of  it,  the  Allende 
government  of  Unldad  Pt^ular  "per- 
mitted" what  a  1973  report  of  the 
Chilean  Commissirai  Investigating  Elec- 
toral Fraud  terms  "a  gigantic  fraud." 

The  Electoral  Commission  was  com- 
posed of  prominent  Chilean  legal  schol- 
ars and  was  directed  by  Jaime  del  Valle. 
dean  of  the  Law  School  of  the  Catholic 
Univereity  of  Chile.  After  meticulously 
tracing  an  esteblished  pattern  of  repeat- 
ed irregtilarities  and  abnormalities  in 
voter  registration  and  participation,  its 
report  concluded  by  citing  with  specifi- 
city the  incidents  of  fraud  which  it  had 
verified  in  the  parliamentary  elections 
of  1973.  The  report  reasoned  therefrom 
that: 

(D)urlng  the  latest  parliamentary  elec- 
tions, held  in  last  March,  an  electoral  fraud  of 
major  proportions  was  perpetrated.  Although 
the  magnitude  of  the  fraud  cannot  be  spe- 
cified definitively  until  our  Investigations 
have  been  cc«npleted,  it  seems  thus  far  to 
Involve  between  200,000  and  300,000  lUegaily 
cast  votes,  approximately.  At  the  same  time, 
those  same  facts  lead  to  a  second  unques- 
tionable affirmation  that  the  sector  bene- 
fitted Is  Unldad  Popular,  the  political  base 
of  the  present  Government  of  the  nation, 
on  whom  the  responsibility  tar  all  of  these 
events  definitely  falls,  (emphasis  suppUed) 

The  report  then  presented  a  detailed 
description  of  various  "inexpUcable  and 
abnormal"  situaticms  Miiich  had  char- 
acterized the  recent  election  results.  The 
Commission's  report  stated  that — 

(T)here  is,  therefore,  evidence  that  there 
is  no  reasonable  explanation  for  the  partici- 
pation of  at  least  260,000  persons  in  the 
(electoral)  act  of  March  4.  1973. 

The  report  further  observed  that  the 
evidence  indicating  "that  in  our  coun- 
try there  has  l>een  a  large-scale  and  de- 
cisive electoral  fraud"  was  of  such  a 
nature  that  its  "characteristics  make  one 
think  that  it  is  even  probable  that  this 
may  not  have  been  the  first  time  it  has 
been  c<Hnmitted." 

In  substantiation  of  its  claims  the  re- 
port adduced  evidence  of:  First,  large- 
scale  theft  and  falsification  of  (voter) 
registration  forms;  second,  connivance 
or  indifference  of  government  officials 
with  respect  to  defective  or  improper 
registration;  third,  double  and  even 
multiple  registraticMi;  forth,  substitution 
of  impostors  for  nonvoters;  fifth,  impos- 
ture of  voters  abroad  by  residents;  and 
sixth,  ballots  cast  by  deceased  voters.  In 
each  event  the  Commision  laid  unequivo- 
cal blame — as  well  as  clear  motive — at 
the  doorstep  of  Allende's  Unidad  Popular 
government. 

Some  10  monttis  earlier  an  o£Bcial  com- 
munication from  the  Chilean  Bar  Asso- 
ciation to  President  Salvador  Allende 
urgently  protested  not  only  the  "growing 
violence"  in  Chile,  but  the  great  devasta- 
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tion  being  wreaked  on  the  rule  of  law. 
The  General  Cotmcil  of  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion charged  the  following: 

Tbe  Agrarian  Courts  have  not  yet  been 
organized;  tbe  public  authorities  do  not  pro- 
Tide  tbe  assistance  of  the  forces  \inder  tbelr 
Jurisdiction  which  are  required  for  con^>ll- 
ance  with  court  orders;  even  the  news  media 
guided  by  the  governmental  apparatus  and 
persons  of  more  or  less  high  rank  in  the 
official  hierarchy  attack  the  organs  of  the 
Judicial  Branch  and  the  ministers  and 
judges,  personally;  the  right  of  defense  is 
restricted  and  the  basest  campaigns  are 
launched  against  lawyers;  these  realities  and 
others  which  could  be  listed  destroy  the  bases 
of  Institutional  normality,  which  are  being 
weakened  or  threatened  with  destruction. 

*nie  bar  lamented  repeatedly  the  as- 
sault of  "democratic  legality"  and  ex- 
pressed to  President  Allende  its  fears : 

Frequent  and  serious  examples  of  this  de- 
plorable phenomenon  are  to  be  seen  In  the 
dicUtlng  and  carrying  out  of  resolutions 
which  are  foreign  to  the  letter  of  the  spirit  of 
the  laws  cited;  in  the  rejection  of  the  merits 
of  formal  decisions  of  the  supervisory  and 
auditing  agencies,  and  even  of  th©  decisions 
of  the  courts.  Just  recently  an  episode  took 
place  In  the  presence  of  the  public  author- 
ity. In  which,  by  actions  far  removed  from 
dialogue,  from  persuasion,  from  the  legiti- 
mate decisions  of  the  administrative  or  Ju- 
dicial authorities  and  of  the  organized  and 
disciplined  con4>ulBion  of  society,  an  an- 
archic and  Irresponsible  group  Imposed  Its 
wUl  through  physical  and  brute  force. 

Redundantly,  the  Bar  Association's 
communication  starkly  reminded  Presi- 
dent Allende  that — 

It  Is  a  dally  occurrence  that  those  who  feel 
themselves  affected  by  the  ^^cts  of  other  per- 
sons proceed  to  seek  a  solution  through  In- 
creasingly violent  activities  and,  what  Is  very 
much  more  serious,  with  the  support  of  high 
offlciali.  (Emphasis  supplied  ) 

Nineteen  days  later  the  general  coun- 
cil of  the  Bar  Association,  "faced",  in  its 
words,  "with  the  breal^dovm  of  the  state 
of  law  which  the  country  is  undergoing, 
in  defense  of  the  higher  interests  of  the 
Nation,  and  exercising  the  right  of  de- 
fense of  the  institutional  system  and  of 
the  legal  profession,"  "suspended,  except 
for  emergencies,  the  practice  of  law." 

The  protests  of  illegality  made  by  the 
Bar  Association  were  shortly  thereafter 
amplined  by  the  Controller  General  of 
Chile,  who.  in  addition  to  his  duties  as 
C(xnptroller  of  the  national  treasury, 
passes  upon  the  constitutionality  of  ex- 
ecutive decrees  and,  often  by  way  of  re- 
sponse to  requests  from  agency  heads, 
passes  upon  the  legality  of  administrative 
decisions. 

In  correspondence  dated  March  14, 
1973,  the  Controller  General  repUed  to  a 
letter  from  the  Minister  of  Economy,  De- 
velopment, and  Reconstruction,  in  whicli 
the  latt<tr  o£BciaI  had  maintained  that 
the  Controller  General  was  without 
authorization  to  respond  to  a  request  for 
a  ruling  from  the  head  of  a  postal  dis- 
trict. In  the  course  of  his  reply,  the  Con- 
troller General  reminded  the  Minister 
first,  that  the  Government's  failure  to 
suspend  application  of  a  requisition  de- 
cree once  the  Controller  General's  Office 
has  questioned  its  legality  renders  the  de- 
cree Illegal — ^regardless  of  the  Govern- 
ment's prerogative  to  have  enforced  it 


temporarily  on  an  earlier  emergency 
basis ;  second,  that  an  outstanding  requi- 
sition decree — No.  680  of  1972 — was  con- 
sequently "illegal";  and  third,  that  the 
"situation  of  illegality  •  •  •  continues 
unchanged  up  to  the  present." 

More  generally,  the  Controller  Gen- 
eral also  protested  the  Government's  as- 
sault on  the  jurisdiction  and  function- 
ing of  the  Controller's  offlce,  "an  Author- 
ity which,  with  the  independence  which 
the  Political  Constitution  guarantees  to 
it,  has  merely  done  its  duty  and  exercised 
the  fullness  of  its  authority  of  legal 
service." 

So  blatant,  in  fact,  and  so  grave  had 
become  Allende's  contempt  of  due  proc- 
ess that  the  rule  of  law  in  Chile  was  in 
danger  of  imminent  collapse.  Judicial  de- 
cisions and  decrees  were  countennanded 
by  the  executive ;  and  court  orders  were, 
if  not  disregarded,  directly  and  flagrantly 
disobeyed. 

The  so-called  2V2-year-old  "experi- 
ment" of  a  "constitutionally  elected 
civilian  government" — as  select  commit- 
tee staff  styled  the  Allende  regime — had 
finally  compelled  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Chilean  nation  to  reprove  President 
Allende  by  imanimous  resolution. 

This  Supreme  Court  points  out  to  Your 
Excellency  for  the  ninth  time  the  lUegal  pos- 
ture of  the  admlnlBtrative  authority  In  Its 
Illicit  Intrusion  in  Judicial  matters,  as  well  as 
the  obetructon  by  Carabineers  of  compliance 
with  the  orders  Issued  by  a  Criminal  Court 
which,  according  to  the  law,  should  be  ex- 
ecuted by  that  corps  without  any  hindrance 
whatsoever;  all  of  which  slgnifles  an  open 
obstinancy  in  rebelling  against  court  orders, 
paying  no  attention  to  the  disturbances  In 
the  Juridical  order  caused  by  such  attitudes 
or  omissions,  which — ^further — slgnifles  not 
Just  a  crisis  in  the  State  ol  Law,  as  was 
pK>lnted  out  to  Your  Excellency  In  the  pre- 
Tioiis  oflBclal  communlcattlon,  but  a  final 
or  imminent  break-down  of  the  legal  struc- 
ture of  the  country,  (emphasis  supplied) 

In  reply,  President  Allende  adverted 
at  length  to  the  executive's  discretionary 
powers  in,  for  example,  enforcing  court 
orders.  In  his  own  official  communication 
of  Jime  12,  1973,  President  Allende  af- 
firmed that  the  government  was  unable 
to  proceed  "without  previously  consid- 
ering the  facts  which  would  enable  them 
In  each  case  to  foresee  the  personal,  fam- 
ily, or  social  consequences  which  the  ex- 
ecuting of  the  court  order  could  produce 
at  that  particular  time."  Further,  Presi- 
dent Allende  maintained  that  his  gov- 
ernment was  "frequently  constrained 
to  make  judgments  of  merit  or  oppor- 
tuneness regarding  the  utilization  of  the 
police  power"  and  that  he  could  not  risk 
disturbing  "social  peace  and  the  physical 
safety  of  persons  *  *  *  by  the  indis- 
criminate execution  of  a  court  order." 

President  Allende's  response  also  com- 
plained of:  First,  the  courts'  lack  of 
"data  on  the  social  context";  second, 
their  "habit  of  excessively  extending  the 
scope  of  the  preventive  measures  which 
they  have  approved  in  the  case  of  indus- 
tries which  have  been  requisitioned  or 
subjected  to  intervention  by  administra- 
tive decree";  third,  their  alleged  leni- 
ency in  sentencing  offenders  in  cases  of 
lese  majeste;  and  fourth,  their  asserted 
partiahty  to  previous  administrations. 


Finally,  President  Allende  avemd 
flatly  that  "the  government  Is  faced  with 
a  denial  of  justice  in  a  great  number  of 
cases."  and  accused  the  Judiciary  of  har- 
boring class  bias  and  falling  to  do  equal 
justice  to  both  rich  and  poor.  The  Presi- 
dent ended  by  alleging  that  the  courts 
were  retrogressive  and  their  decisions 
out  of  touch  "with  the  new  realities 
which  the  country  is  living." 

Constrained  to  reply  In  turn  to  what 
it  viewed  as  a  statement  which  "slanders 
the  judicial  function,"  the  supreme  court 
resolved  in  plenary  session  to  advise 
President  Allend^  that  his  previous  com- 
mimication  constituted  "an  attempt  to 
subject  the  free  criterion  of  the  judicial 
branch  to  the  political  needs  of  the  gov- 
ernment." 

In  a  second  official  communication,  the 
supreme  court,  on  June  24.  1973,  pro- 
tested to  the  President  his  invasion  of 
the  judicial  area  and  his  identification 
with  those  elements  attacking  the  Judi- 
ciary. 'With  great  care  and  in  considera- 
ble detail,  the  supreme  court  demon- 
strated to  Allend^  his  weighty  error  in 
holding  to  a  view  that  "the  administra- 
tion evaluates,  appraises,  and  issues 
value  or  'merit'  judgments  regarding 
Judicial  orders,  as  to  whether  to  comply 
with  them,  to  interpret  them,  to  delay 
compliance  therewitii,  or  to  limit  them 
according  to  the  Judgment  of  the  ad- 
ministrative or  i)olice  official."  Ilie  su- 
preme court  spoke  briefiy  and  to  the 
point: 

"(T)he  President  is  mistaken  .  .  .  (n)o 
administrative  official,  as  such,  has  legal 
authority  to  fudge  Justice.  He  should  simply 
comply  tcith  the  decisions  of  the  latter". 
(emphasis  supplied) . 

Citing  with  precision  the  various  con- 
stitutional and  statutory  provisions  for- 
bidding the  executive  to  violate  the  stat- 
utory provisions  forbidding  the  execu- 
tive to  violate  the  separation  of  powers 
and  to  encroach  upon  the  role  of  the 
Judiciary,  the  Supreme  Court  Just  as 
bluntly  charged  that  "(e)  ven  criminal 
court  orders,  which  are  sent  directly  to 
the  police  power,  have  been  resisted  by 
the  police  authority  by  virtue  of  orders 
from  the  intendants  and  governors,  who 
are  responsible,  as  is  known,  to  the 
Ministry  of  Interior,"  and  that  in  cases 
where  the  courts  have  ordered  the  re- 
turn of  requisitioned  or  intervened  prop- 
erty, "the  administration  has  resisted 
the  order  thereby  openly  violating  the 
constitution  and  the  laws  because  ad- 
judication is  a  function  of  the  Judicial 
branch,  and  not  of  the  executive  branch 
(article  80  of  the  constitution)." 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
it  important  to  remember  that  for  gen- 
erations, Chile  has  been  considered,  of  all 
the  Latin  American  States,  the  one  that 
has  most  steadfastly  adhered  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  constitutional  democracy;  the 
one  state  in  which  respect  for  the  law  has 
been  most  meticulously  observed;  the 
one  state  where  the  independence  and 
probity  of  the  Judiciary  has  been,  with 
reason,  most  respected. 

In  a  final  reminder,  occasioned  largely 
by  Allende's  allegation  of  obstructionism, 
the  supreme  court  again  explained  that 
judicial  interpretation  "cannot  In  fact 
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be  used  to  cancel  existing  law.  Changes 
in  the  law  can  only  be  effected  by  the 
legislative  branch." 

The  Allende  govemnutnt,  however,  had 
so  brutally  invaded  the  province  of  the 
legislative  branch  and  had  so  metbod- 
ioally  violated  the  law  of  the  land  that 
on  August  22.  1973,  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  issued  an  ovanvtaebning  de- 
nunciation which  categoricallir  con- 
demned the  Allende  regime  tar  its  unre- 
lieved lawlessness  and  its  reckless  disre- 
gard of  the  constitution.  In  a  hitter  res- 
olution of  considerable  length  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  presented  a  scathing  and 
exhaustive  bill  of  particulars  which  re- 
proached the  Dnldad  Popular  adminis- 
tration for  illegalities  ranging  from 
crimes  such  as  torture.  Illegal  arrests, 
and  obstruction  of  Justice,  to  constitu- 
tional violations  involving  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws,  freedom  of  expression, 
and  rights  of  assembly. 
_  Affirming  at  the  outset  that: 
"'  (I)t  is  a  2act  that  the  present  Oovcxnment 
of  the  RepubUc,  slAce  lU  beginnings,  baa  set 
oat  to  achieve  total  power  . . .  and  to  achleva 
thereby  tiie  establlrtilng  of  a  totolttorlon 
system  absolutely  contrary  to  the  tyatem  of 
representative  democracy  toMefc  the  Contti- 
tmtkm  ettabHakes  (emphasis  supplied). 

The  resolution — ^before  enumerating 
the  myriad  violations  of  the  Allende  ad- 
ministration—set forth  tbe  gravamen 
of  its  charge: 

(T)he  Oovernmeat  has  not  comimltted  Iso- 
lated violations  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws,  but  rather  has  made  of  such  violations 
a  permanent  system  of  oonduct,  reaching  the 
extreme  of  systematleaUy  rejecting  and  vi- 
olating tbe  powers  of  the  oUmt  Branches  of 
tbe  State,  of  habitually  violating  tbe  guar- 
antees which  the  Constitution  ensures  to  aU 
Inhabitants  of  the  Republic,  and  of  per- 
mitting and  protecUng  the  establishing  of 
Illegitimate  parallel  powers,  which  constitute 
a  very  serious  danger  for  the  nation;  with 
all  of  which  It  tUM  destroyed  eaaentlal  ele- 
ments of  tbe  Institutional  system  of  tbe 
State  of  Law. 

Thereafter  the  resolution  sets  forth 
seriatim  its  findings  of  offenses  commit- 
ted against  the  powers  of  the  national 
congress: 

First,  the  Allende  administration  has 
usurped  the  primary  function  of  the 
congress  and  has  Issued,  "in  abuse  of 
authority,"  decrees  which  are  arbitrary 
substitutions  for  legislation; 

Second,  the  Allende  government  has. 
by  evasion,  prevented  the  congress  from 
exercising  its  power  to  remove  ministers 
"who  violate  the  constitution  or  the  laws, 
or  commit  other  crimes  or  abuses  which 
are  indicated  in  the  constitution,"  and, 

Third,  the  executive  has  nullified  the 
congress  constitutional  power  by  refus- 
ing to  promulgate  economic  reforms  "ap- 
proved in  strict  accordance  with  the 
standards  which  the  constitution  estab- 
lishes for  that  purpose." 

Corroborating  the  earlier  protestations 
of  the  judiciary,  the  resolution  also  spe- 
cifies "excesses"  against  the  courts: 

First,  the  Allende  government  has  In- 
tentionally sou^it  to  subvert  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Judicial  branch  and,  to 
that  end,  has  conducted  a  campaign 
against  the  supreme  court  which  in- 
cludes "serious  outrages  •  •  •  against 
the  persons  and  powers  of  the  Judges;" 


Second,  the  government  has  evaded 
Justice  In  criminal  cases  involving  gov- 
ernment partisans,  either  hy  excessive 
pardons  or  by  "deliberate  noncompli- 
ance with  arrest  warrants;"  and 

Third,  President  Allende  has  failed  to 
execute  court  orders  and  judicial  deci- 
sions and  in  reply  to  protestations  from 
the  country's  highest  court  "has  gone  to 
tbe  incredible  extreme  of  an-ogating  to 
himself,  as  a  principle,  the  right  to  malce 
a  "judgment  of  the  merits  of  judicial 
decisJons  and  of  determining  when  the 
latter  should  be  complied  with." 

As  to  the  functions  of  the  controller 
general,  the  resolution  of  the  chamber 
of  deputies  simply  alQrms  that  office's 
eat'lier  complaint  that — 

The  government  has  systematleaUy  vio- 
lated those  decisions  and  actions  aimed  at 
showing  the  UlegaUty  of  the  apt  ions  of  the 
executive  or  of  agencies  which  are  respon- 
sible to  tt. 

Fwe  tbe  rest,  the  resolution  submits  a 
catalog  of  "constant  violations  commit- 
ted hy  the  government  against  the  fun- 
damental guarantees  and  rights  estab- 
lished in  the  constitution." 

In  the  first  place,  the  resolution  then 
lists  the  Allende  government's  "sectar- 
ian and  odious"  denial  of  equal  protec- 
tion  of  tbe  law,  a  "basic  standard  of 
(Allende's)  government"  which  derives 
from  Dr.  AUende's  proclamation  "from 
the  beginning  that  he  does  not  consider 
himself  President  of  all  Chileans." 

The  resolution  alleges  next  that  the 
government  has  "seriously  violated  the 
freedom  of  expression"  by  enacting  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  opposition  me- 
dia; by  illegally  closing  newspapers  and 
radio  stations;  by  "unconstitutionally 
incarcerating  opposition  newspaper- 
men"; by  attempting  to  monopolize 
newsprint — an  enterprise,  I  might  note, 
that  was  frustrated  solely  as  a  result  of 
U.S.  clandestine  support  of  a  free  press; 
and  hy  perverting  the  National  Televi- 
sion Channel  into  "an  instrument  for 
sectarian  propaganda  and  defamation  of 
political  adversaries". 

Similarly,  the  resolution  condemns  the 
Allende  administration  for  its  imconstl- 
tutional  violation  of  university  autonomy 
and  Its  interference — through  violence, 
illegal  detentions,  and  usurpation — with 
the  rights  ol  Chilean  universities  to  own 
and  operate  broadcasting  facilities.  Pa- 
renthetically, the  resolution  notes,  in  this 
respect,  that  Dr.  Allende  unlawfully  en- 
trusted the  direction  of  the  national 
channel  to  an  official  whose  appointment 
was  unco:i3ented  to  by  the  CThilean 
Senate. 

The  resolution  cites,  too,  the  violent 
repression  of  the  right  to  assembly;  the 
systematic  violation  by  plunder  of  the 
constitutional  guarantee  of  the  right  to 
own  property;  tlie  "frequent  illegal  ar- 
rests for  political  motives",  along  with 
the  many  attendant  instances  of  "whip- 
pings and  tortui-cs";  the  flagrant  disre- 
gajxi  of  workers'  rights,  the  illegal  re- 
pression of  theii-  union  or  trade  organiza- 
tions, the  denial  of  justice  to  workers 
"unjustly  persecuted";  and  the  specific 
violations  of  the  law  of  agrarian  reform. 
The  resolution  also  protests  the  "so- 
called  Decree  for  Democratizing  Teach- 
ing •   •  •  (which)  has  violated  freedom 


of  teaching  by  illegally  and  surrepti- 
tiously putting  into  effect  an  educational 
plan  which  has  as  its  purpose  the  build- 
ing of  Marxist  conseiouaness." 

The  ACmHQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  CSOLDWATER.  Mr,  President,  I 
will  yield  the  Senator  from  New  York  5 
minutes  out  of  my  time,  but  be  started, 
according  to  the  clock,  at  12  minutes 
after  tbe  hour  of  convening;.  I  believe  he 
stin  has  a  few  minutes. 

The  AC7ITNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  tbe  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  GoLowaxm)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 
The  Senator  yields  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER,  Yes,  but  I  would 
request  that  the  clock  be  watched  more 
closely.  He  still  has  2  minutes  l^t,  ac- 
cording to  my  time. 

Tlie  ACTTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  York  is 
recognized  for  an  additional  5  minutes, 
£ind  the  Chair  win  closely  watch  the  time. 

Mr.  BUCEIiEY.  penally,  the  resolution 
makes  mention  of  the  serious  infringe- 
ment on  the  right  to  emigrate  which  is 
represented  by  new  govemmoital  re- 
quirements not  contemplated  hr  law. 

In  summation,  tbe  Chamber's  resolu- 
tion directly  addresses  the  fact  of  Al- 
lende's private  militia  and  plainly  labels 
his  cadres  of  paramilitary  and  vigilante 
groups  "seditious  (,)  because  they  exer- 
cise an  authority  which  neither  the  Con- 
stitution nor  the  laws  gives  to  them,  in 
manifest  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
Article  10,  number  16,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion  .  .  ."  The  resolution  warns  of  the 
devastating  consequences  which  atteiid 
tiie  establishment  of  a  private  army  anci 
categorically  condemns  "the  public  and 
notorious  attempts  to  utilize  the  Armed 
Forces  and  the  Corps  of  Carabineers  for 
partisan  purposes,  to  break-down  (sicf 
their  institutional  hierarchy,  and  to  in- 
filtrate their  troops  pcditically." 

Expanding  upon  the  CHiamber's  resolu- 
tion, the  Chilean  Bar  Association  pub- 
liElied,  on  August  29,  1973,  yet  another 
report  which  found  President  Allende  s 
administration  to  be  suffering  from  sucli 
serious  and  basic  disabilities  as  to  im- 
pugn Pi-esident  Allende's  fitness  to  gov- 
ern further.  The  Bar  unreservedly 
adopted  the  Chamber's  findings  that: 

(T)he  President  of  the  RepubUc  has  Ig- 
nored the  Constitutional  prerogatives  of  the 
National  Congress,  of  the  Judicial  Branch, 
and  of  the  Offlce  of  the  Controller  General  or 
the  Republic  .  .  .  (and)  he  has  violated, 
conong  others,  the  constitutional  guarantees 
provided  In  nimibered  sections  1,  3,  4.  7,  10. 
14  and  15  of  Article  10  of  the  Constitution 
and  In  Article  13  of  that  same  Fundamental 
Charter. 

The  Iwr's  report  further  objects  that, 
in  the  face  of  repeated  r«nonstrations, 
the  President  refuses  relief  or  reform. 
The  report  is  specific : 

First.  The  highest  authority  of  the  Ju- 
dicial branch,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Justice,  makes  known  to  him  that  ju- 
dicial orders  are  not  complied  with, 
whereby  the  legal  framework  is  broken — 
and,  let  it  be  said  in  passing,  the  prac- 
tice of  law,  which  It  is  this  association's 
responsibility  to  defend,  becomes  impos- 
sible— and  then  the  Piesident  of  the  Re- 
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public,  rather  than  ontorlng  such  com- 
pliance without  any  farther  ado,  main- 
tains publicly  that  he  reserves  the  right 
to  evaluate  Judicial  declsloos.  and  this 
without  even  tning  to  Initiate  a  process 
of  oonstittitlonal  reform  for  that  pur- 
I>ose. 

Second.  The  diamber  of  deputies,  us- 
ing Its  exclusive  and  express  constitu- 
tional authority,  calls  to  his  attention  a 
number  of  actions  by  the  Government  or 
the  administration,  and  then  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  replies  tliat  the 
chamber  Is  trying  to  convert  itself  into  a 
parallel  power. 

"ITilrd.  The  OfDce  of  the  Controller 
General  of  the  Republic,  which  is  the 
constitutional  agency  established  for  the 
fiscal  review  of  administrative  acts,  con- 
tests certain  decrees  and  points  out  to 
him  that  the  fact  that  they  are  being 
executed  despite  its  objection  and  with- 
out resort  having  been  made  to  the  pro- 
cedure of  Insistence,  and  then  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  maintains  that  he 
can  do  this  in  his  position  as  the  admin- 
istrator of  the  State. 

The  Incompatibility  of  the  Allende 
government  policies  with  the  Chilean 
constitutional  Irsunework  forced  upon 
the  bar  a  conclusion  that  the  policies  of 
the  Allende  administration  were  such 
that.  If  the  President  was  not  dissembling 
"It  (is)  clear  that  the  Supreme  Head  of 
the  Nation  finds  it  impossible  to  carry  out 
his  intentions  as  Chief  Executive"  within 
the  law. 

Subsequently,  a  declaration  by  the  Na- 
tional Congress  afllrmed  that  President 
Allende  was  not  competent  to  discharge 
his  responsibilities  and  that  his  disabili- 
ties were  of  such  a  natiu'e  as  to  call  for 
new  elections.  Although  the  declaration 
of  the  Chilean  Congress  was  examined 
and  found  wholly  proper  by  a  report  of 
professors  of  constitutional  law  on  Sep- 
tember 7,  1973.  its  effect  was  apparently 
imielt  by  the  President.  In  any  case, 
events  were  shortly  to  moot  the  Presi- 
dent's reaction:  on  September  11,  1973, 
the  Chilean  mlUtai-y  effected  a  success- 
ftd  coup  d'etat.  In  its  aftermath.  Presi- 
dent Allende  died,  reportedly  at  his  own 
hand. 

So  much,  Mr.  President,  for  the  Al- 
lende "democracy"  that  is  now  being 
canonized  thanks,  in  substantial  part,  to 
such  exercises  in  blatant  historical  re- 
visionism as  those  enshrined  in  the  select 
committee's  staff  report  on  covert  actions 
In  Chile.  I  wish  that  the  false  descrip- 
tion— I  shrink  from  the  word  "falsifica- 
tion"— of  the  clear  historical  record  with 
respect  to  the  state  of  constitutional  de- 
mocracy and  liberties  during  the  Allende 
regime  were  the  only  sin  of  omission,  or 
commission,  to  be  reflected  in  the  report. 

Unfortunately  there  Is  ample  reason  to 
believe  that  the  staff  has  chosen  to  ne- 
glect other  areas  equally  important  In 
setting  forth  an  accurate  historical  rec- 
ord of  the  kind  required  for  a  sober  as- 
sessment of  past  performance  and  for  a 
determination  of  how  we  should  conduct 
our  foreign  affairs — overt  and  covert — 
in  the  future. 

I  have,  in  these  remarks,  gone  to  some 
length  to  detail  Allende 's  sins  against 
anyone's  concept — other  than  the  Krem- 
lin's— of  c<Nistltutlonal   democracy  be- 


cause of  the  critical  need  to  place  in 
proper  perspective  the  authoritarian  ex- 
cesses of  the  present  regime.  I  know  no 
one  who  can  excuse  or  condone  the  re- 
ported resorts  to  tortiu^  Indulged  In  by 
the  present  government.  But  this  should 
not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  If  one 
has  to  choose  between  repressive  regimes, 
one  can  Indulge  a  preference  for  one  that 
to  Indigenous  and  not-for-export  over 
(me  that  by  precept  if  not  by  explicit  di- 
rection— and  here  there  is  reason  for  de- 
bate— is  the  creature  of  an  aggressive 
ideology,  the  ideology  that  has  estab- 
lished Its  Western  Hemisphere  beach- 
head in  Castro's  Cuba. 

Unfortunately,  the  failure  of  the  se- 
lect committee's  staff  to  deal  factually 
with  the  historic  record  goes  far  beyond 
Its  reluctance  to  describe  the  Allende 
regime  for  what  It  was.  I  imderstand  that 
despite  substantial  leads,  the  staff  stub- 
bornly refused,  in  its  original  report  on 
Chile,  to  deal  squarely  with  the  following 
questions,  among  others: 

First.  The  relationship  of  Allende  and 
his  government  to  the  Soviet  Union,  par- 
ticularly their  financing  of  him  for  many 
years  prior  to  his  campaign  and  acces- 
sion; 

Second.  The  extent  of  the  deflnitlon 
of  U.S.  Interests  In  Chile  by  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  administrations,  and  the 
ways  in  which  those  administrations 
proceeded  to  protect  those  Interests: 

Third.  The  allocation  of  AID  and 
other  Government  funds  for  political 
purposes  in  Chile  in  the  1960's: 

Fourth.  The  consistency  with  which 
the  closest  advisers  to  Presidents  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson,  and  officials  of  the 
State  Department  and  the  CIA,  Identi- 
fied Allende  with  communism  and  Vbt 
establishment  of  a  "second  Soviet  bridge- 
head" in  the  hemisphere. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  in  Its  final 
report,  the  select  committee  will  deal 
honestly  and  forthrlghtly  with  these  and 
other  questions  that  have  been  called  to 
Its  specific  attention — affirming  them  or 
denying  them,  as  Impartial  examination 
of  the  evidence  dictates.  I  have  no  Idea 
how  competently  it  has  dealt  with  the 
other  vast  areas  covered  by  its  inquiry; 
but  if  it  merely  echoes  the  distortions  and 
evasions  that  so  totally  discredit  the 
staff  report  on  Chile,  then  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  public  will  have  no 
reason  to  place  confidence  In  its  other 
findings  and  conclusions. 

Mr.  President,  the  credibility  not  only 
of  the  select  committee,  but  of  the  Sen- 
ate itself  depends  on  the  honesty  with 
which  that  committee  completes  its 
much  publicized  work.  It  cannot  allow 
the  results  of  that  work  to  be  Impugned 
or  discredited  by  charges  of  partisan  or 
ideological  bias.  Unfortimately,  based  on 
its  performance  to  date,  those  charges 
will  be  hard  to  refute.  As  a  Member  of 
this  body,  I  fervently  hope  that  a  spe- 
cial effort  will  be  made  to  meet  them 
head  on,  and  to  Insiu-e  that  the  final 
record.  Including  such  corrections  of  pre- 
liminary reports  as  may  be  reqxilred,  will 
establish  the  willingness  of  the  Senate 
to  address  matters  of  the  greatest  na- 
tional Importance  with  a  probity  to 
which  the  Nation  Is  entitled. 


Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  for  ylddlng  me  some  time. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  it 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Do  I  have  10 
minutes? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Does  he  need 
more  than  10  minutes?  I  have  a  little 
time  that  I  can  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  think  I 
need  that  much  time.  I  will  try  to  be 
brief. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Let  me  yield 
to  the  Senator  5  minutes  of  my  10  min- 
utes and  the  other  5  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  West  Virginia,  but  I  shall 
be  as  brief  as  I  can. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  the  8enat(V 
does  not  use  the  5  minutes  he  can  yldd 
them  to  the  Senator  from  Ninth  Caro- 
lina. 

CHILK 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  compliment  the  dtotlngulshed 
Senator  from  New  York  for  his  excellent 
statement,  lliere  Is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  hto  appraisal  of  the  situation 
in  Chile  will  stand  the  test  of  time. 

I  felt  so  strongly  about  this  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Sdect  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence that  In  the  committee  meeting  I 
moved  that  we  not  have  open  hearings 
on  covert  actions  in  Chile.  I  did  not 
think  the  staff  had  conducted  a  thorough 
Investigation  or  produced  an  objective 
report.  And,  I  believe  the  Senate  Is  en- 
titled to  an  objective  report. 

The  main  problem  with  covert  action 
hi  Chile  1963-73  Is  that  It  leaves  the  im- 
pression of  U.S.  bungling  in  Chilean  af- 
fairs Induced  by  morose  fears  of  com- 
mimlsm  and  Marxism.  The  record  will 
not  support  this  Impression. 

Moreover,  while  there  may  have  been 
.some  mistakes  made  in  the  conduct  of 
our  affairs  in  Chile,  the  threat  of  a  Com- 
mimist  dlstatorshlp  under  Allende  was 
very  real.  The  American  people  can  be 
grateful  for  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  trying  to  set  the  record  straight. 

Allende  intended  from  the  beginning 
to  .set  up  an  ironfisted  Communist  dic- 
tatorship. 

Intelligence  gathered  over  a  period  of 
many  years  provided  what  Ambassador 
Edward  Korry  calls  "certain  knowledge 
that  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Com- 
munist governments  and  orgtmizations 
provided  substantial  sums  for  covert  ac- 
tion to  the  Communist  Party,  to  the  So- 
cialist Party,  and  to  Allende  himself." 

It  is  a  fact  that  acts  of  the  Allende 
regime  were  declared  unconstitutional  by 
the  Chilean  Supreme  Court. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  many  of  Allende's  ac- 
tions known  as  "requisitions"  were  de- 
clared Illegal  by  the  Chilean  Office  of 
the  Controller  General. 
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It  Is  a  fact  that  the  National  Congress 
tried  to  check  Allende's  violations  of  the 
law  by  frnptxt^hing  the  ministers  re- 
ipoQslble  for  them,  but  AllMide  merely 
moved  the  ministers  from  ooe  post  to 
another  thus  thtrartlng  the  poipose  of 
Chilean  congressional  sanctkms. 

And  finally  it  Is  a  fact  that  Chile  be- 
came a  base  for  Soviet  and  Cuban  sub- 
version. The  Communist  Party  was 
largely  nmnlng  the  economic  program 
counting  heavily  on  Soviet  support. 
There  were  1,200-odd  Soviets  in  Chile  as 
of  March  1972.  Moreover,  Soviet  block 
credits  of  some  $200  million  were  ex- 
tended. 

The  impression  that  the  United  States 
toppled  a  popularly  elected  government 
when  Allende  was  overthrown  is  Just 
plain  wrong.  It  was  the  people  of  Chile 
who  overthrew  Allende,  not  the  United 
States — and  the  people  of  Chile  over- 
threw him  because  his  regime  had  be- 
come a  highly  repressive  dictatorship  of 
the  left. 

A  complete  and  fair  assessmoit  of  the 
UE.  role  in  Chile  can  only  be  made  if 
ttie  following  are  taken  into  account: 

First  The  character  of  the  Allende 
regime  as  revealed  by  public  statements 
and  by  the  nature  of  the  political  parties 
from  which  he  drew  support: 

Second.  Efforts  of  the  Allende  regime 
to  manipulate  and  ultimately  destroy 
constitutional  democracy; 

Third.  Soviet  and  Cuban  use  of  Chile 
as  a  base  for  International  subversion; 

Fourth.  The  possibility  that  the  Marx- 
ists were  idanning  a  preemptive  and 
bloody  coup  to  seize  power  totally. 

Covert  acUon  hi  Chile.  1963-73.  falls 
to  meet  the  criteria  given  above.  Accord- 
ingly, It  is  a  defective  and  misleading 
document. 

What  we  have  here  is  an  attempt  to 
promote  isolationism  by  making  Uncle 
Bam  look  like  a  bumbling  giant — or  as  a 
rogue  elephant  run  rampant — ^wfaen  he 
moves  to  preserve  freedom  abroad. 

Because  of  the  new  Isolationism  An- 
gola has  fallen  to  the  Cubans  and  the 
Soviets.  And  make  no  mistake  about  it, 
they  are  gloating  over  their  victory. 

Meanwhile,  America's  allies  look  on 
with  fear. 

They  fear  we  will  fall  to  carry  out  sol- 
emn commitments  to  defend  the  free 
world. 

They  fear  that  secrets  shared  with  us 
will  end  up  on  page  1  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

It  is  time  for  America  to  get  back  on 
the  track  of  free  world  leadership.  Hie 
trend  can  and  must  be  reversed. 

Mr.  President.  I  again  compliment  my 
friend  from  New  York.  He  has  done  this 
country,  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
the  world  a  real  favor  by  setting  forth 
the  true  nature  of  the  Chilean  case.  Chile 
has  always  been  a  friend  of  the  United 
States.  But  through  action  in  this  Cham- 
ber the  other  day.  In  what  I  determined 
to  be  probably  the  worst  piece  of  legisla- 
tion in  foreign  affairs  that  we  have 
passed  during  my  terms  here,  we  denied 
aid  of  any  type  to  Chfle.  This  was  largely 
the  result  of  statements  made  that  sim- 
ply win  not  bear  scrutiny. 

I  am  hopeful  that  as  a  result  of  the 
Senator's  efforts  this  morning  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  throw  out  the 


Chilean  amendment.  I  trust  the  Bouse 
win  allow  us  to  continue  military  aid 
tfarom^  both  private  sales  and  miUtaiy 
assistance,  because  they  are  our  friends. 
Lord  knows,  we  need  frloids  in  this 
world  today. 

Again  I  thank  my  friend  from  New 
York.  He  has  performed  a  real  service 
to  the  Nation  this  morning. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
for  his  very  kind  remarks. 

I  do  agree  that  we  seem  determined 
to  destroy  not  only  our  credibiUty 
around  the  globe  but  also  our  ability  to 
fimctlon  In  the  ultimate  defense  of  free- 
dom. I  do  not  think  that  statement  Im- 
plies that  any  of  us  can  condone  some 
of  the  reports  that  come  out  of  the  cur- 
rent regime  in  terms  of  torture  and  other 
repressive  measures.  But  the  fact  is  that 
to  try  to  pretend  the  Allende  regime  was 
democracy  In  action  is  a  total  distortion 
of  the  truth. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  what  he  has 
added  to  the  colloquy  this  morning. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Arizona  has  9 
minutes  remaining.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  bis  time?        

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
cHnx 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  Join  Senator 
GoLDWATEK  In  complimenthig  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  in 
his  report  here  this  morning. 

Hie  tragedy  of  It  Is  that  probably  not 
one  syllable  of  what  Senator  Goldwater 
or  Senator  Buckley  have  said  will  be  re- 
ported today  In  the  news.  I  do  not  want 
to  l)e  too  heavj'hanced  about  the  way  the 
major  media  cover  the  news  In  the 
United  States.  But  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  were  to 
walk  in  the  Chamber  now  and  condemn 
Chile  It  would  be  all  over  the  front  pages 
tomorrow  morning  and  It  would  be  on 
the  television  networks  tonight. 

C3ille  is  being  tried  and  convicted  day 
after  day  In  the  news  media,  and  the 
facts  are  absolutely  contrary  to  many 
of  the  things  said  In  the  Chamber. 

For  example.  It  has  been  said,  over  and 
over  again,  that  Chile  has  been  con- 
demned by  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  of  the  United  Nations.  That  sim- 
ply Is  not  so. 

During  the  past  week.  In  Geneva,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  which  neither 
condemned  nor  called  for  sanctions 
against  the  government  of  ChUe.  Is  that 
the  Senator's  Information? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  That  Is  the  Senator's 
information,  yes. 

Mr.  "ECELMS.  I  have  not  seen  one  word 
In  the  press  about  this.  There  may  have 
been  a  story  on  an  obituary  page  some- 
where, but  It  has  not  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Nor  has  the  OAS  condemned  Chile  as  a 
result  of  various  reports  that  have  come 
forth.  Yet  the  impression  has  been  con- 
trived— ^In  the  major  news  media,  and  in 
this  Chamber— that  OAS  has,  indeed, 
condemned  Chile. 

On  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  on  the  day 


of  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Arizona  referred, 
I  made  a  lengthy  speech,  not  one  syllable 
of  which  appeared  la  any  news  report  on 
this  matter.  Tht  etanmpntu  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts,  who  is  not  here 
this  morning,  were  amply  reported.  But 
not  one  syllable,  I  say  to  the  Senate  from 
Arizona,  was  reported  In  defense  of  Chile. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  has  said,  Chile  is  a  friend  of  the 
United  States.  Chile  wants  to  help  re- 
strain communism.  The  i»evious  govern- 
ment in  Chile  was  Communist. 

Where  does  that  leave  us,  and  what 
does  that  tell  us  about  the  major  news 
media  in  the  United  States? 

I  do  not  advocate  and  I  do  not  con- 
demn any  torture  of  human  beings.  Of 
course,  I  do  not.  But  neither,  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  do  I  count- 
enance report  after  report  aft^  report 
which  have  no  substance  and  have  not 
been  verified.  This  is  the  thing  that 
bothers  me. 

I  hope  that  somehow  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  will  find 
their  way  tomorrow  and  this  evening  into 
the  news  reports.  I  do  not  think  that 
will  happen.  But  I  commend  the  Senator 
for  what  he  has  said. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  thaijS: 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

I  think  that  what  is  at  stake  In  the 
southern  part  of  this  hemisphere  is  too 
important  to  ignore.  It  is  too  Important 
for  the  facts  to  be  garbled,  whether  by 
the  press  or  by  a  select  committee  of  the 
U.S.  Senate — especially  the  latter,  be- 
cause such  a  document  has  the  Impri- 
matur of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  all  that 
implies.  But  we  had  a  situation  In  which 
we  saw  a  coimtry  that  used  to  be  the 
model  democracy  of  Latin  America  de- 
stroyed in  3  years.  We  saw  It  being  de- 
veloped as  a  base  for  aggression  against 
other  countries  in  the  Hemisphere.  These 
are  facts  that  are  documaitable.  Yet,  I 
see  no  evidence  of  any  such  facts  In  that 
report.  These  matters  are  too  serious  to 
be  ignored. 

I  believe  the  present  regime  In  Chile 
is  trying  to  put  the  country  back  on  its 
feet  and  hopefully  restore  the  kind  of 
constitutional  democracy  It  once  enjoyed. 
And,  hopefully  It  is  possible  to  restore 
democracy.  At  least,  we  have  a  situation 
where  a  foreign  ideology  has  not  been 
lodged  In  this  hemisphere.  It  is  not  an 
ideology  that  wants  to  extend  its^  be- 
yond its  own  borders.  It  is  not  converting 
itself  into  a  base  for  subversion  of  South 
America. 

Furthermore.  It  is  a  nation — and  per- 
haps the  Senator  from  Arizona  can  con- 
firm this — that  is  now  increasingly  under 
threat  from  Its  own  neighbors.  It  Is  a 
nation  that  does  have  vaUd  requirements 
for  self-defense.  Yet,  we  have  denied 
Chile  the  only  source  of  weapims  avail- 
able to  it  at  the  present  time. 

I  wish  the  Senator  from  Arizona  would 
comment  on  some  of  the  military  prob- 
lems that  are  faced  in  that  area. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
only  source  that  Chile  has  for  weapons  is 
the  United  States.  If  we  deny  her  access 
to  either  our  surplus  or  new  equipment, 
she  is  left  at  the  mercy  of  her  enemies- 
enemies  who  are  being  supplied  by  en- 
emies of  freedom. 
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The  action  we  took  here  the  other  day. 
if  It  is  upheld  by  the  House — and  I  hope 
It  will  not  be — would  mean  that  we  would 
deny  Chile  the  right  to  protect  herself. 

I  repeat:  Chile  historically  haa  been  a 
friend  of  the  United  States.  So  I  hope  the 
House  will  not  consider  the  language  we 
passed  and  wUl  allow  as  to  go  on  supply- 
ing Chile  with  the  military  material  she 
needs  to  defend  herself  and  to  defend  the 
whole  concept  of  freedom  in  this  hemis- 
phere. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  on  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  role. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Has  the  Senator  from  Arizona  yielded 
back  the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  such  time 
as  he  requires. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  cite  for  the  record  an  example  of 
the  kind  of  distortion  we  find  in  docu- 
ments being  emitted  by  the  select  com- 
mittee. ThLs  one  is  titled  "The  Alleged 
A.ssassir.atlon  Plots  Involving  Foreign 
Leaders."  On  page  231  we  find  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

In  a  situation  report  to  Dr.  Kissinger  and 
.Assistant  Secretary  Charles  Afeyer  on  Sep- 
tember 21.  Ambassador  Kerry  indicated  that 
in  order  to  make  the  Prei  gambit  work,  "U 
necessary.  General  Schneider  would  h*T»  to 
be  neutralized,  by  displacement  If  necessary." 

An  examination  of  the  actual  docu- 
ment will  reveal  that  all  Ambassador 
Korry  was  doing  was  reporting  faith- 
fully that  which  he  had  been  told  by 
people  in  Chile.  This  was  not  a  recom- 
mendation of  his.  Therefore,  It  constitu- 
tes not  only  a  distortion  of  the  historic 
record  but  also  a  slander  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  man  who  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  ambassadors  we  had  in  Latin 
America. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  House 
Committee  on  International  Affairs,  in 
connection  with  the  military  sales  bill, 
has  approved  an  amendment  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Representative  from  Ala- 
bama, Mr.  Buchanan,  which  I  hope  ulti- 
mately will  be  a  part  of  this  legislation, 
thus  mitigating  the  most  unfortunate 
amendment  sponsored  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
which  the  Senate  hastily  approved  this 
past  Wednesday,  February  18. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
made  an  effort  at  that  time  to  Include  in 
the  Senate  bill  the  language  of  the  so- 
called  Buchanan  amendment.  However, 
the  circiunstances  being  what  they  were, 
there  was  an  overwhelming  disposition 
In  the  Senate  to  approve  anything  that 
would  condemn  Chile  and  cut  off  any 
military  sales  to  Chile.  Therefore,  the 
Senator  fnxn  North  Canrflna's  amend- 
ment was  not  approved. 


However,  In  order  that  all  the  Infor- 
mation can  be  in  one  place,  in  the  un- 
likely event  that  somebody  in  the  major 
news  media  in  this  country  may  want  to 
give  both  sides  of  the  Chile  question  for 
a  change,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  marked  portion  of  my  remarks  in  this 
Chamber  on  February  18  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  beiim  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  HKI.M8.  Mr.  Pretildent,  this  amendment 
Is  the  same  as  the  Buchanan  amendment 
adopted  February  3  by  the  House  committee. 
The  House  bill  Is  not  as  yet  finished. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would  add 
to  the  Senate  bill  language  that  has  already 
been  added  to  the  House  bill  In  committee, 
although  as  we  know,  the  Houfie  bill  has  not 
yet  been  reported.  This  Is  the  so-called 
Buchanan  amendment,  written  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Congressman  from  Alabama,  and 
adopted  by  the  House  committee  as  part  of  a 
compromise  on  the  Chile  question.  It  would 
enable  the  President  to  waive  the  provisions 
of  section  310  If  be  determines  that  the 
Oovernment  of  Chile  has  made  substantial 
progress  in  promoting  the  recognition  and 
enforcement  within  Chile  of  internationally 
recognized  human  rights. 

I  believe  tltat  this  language  compl«menta 
the  Intentions  of  the  distinguished  members 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  re- 
porting this  bUl.  As  I  Interpret  their  action, 
the  purpose  of  the  prohibition  of  military 
assistance  to  Chile  is  a  reaction  to  charges  of 
violations  of  human  rights  in  Chile.  Yet  as 
the  language  of  the  bill  stands,  the  prohi- 
bition of  military  assistance  la  complete  and 
total,  and  becomes  permanent  law.  Chile  is 
the  only  country  in  the  world  that  Is  so  sin- 
gled out.  If  the  Intention  is  to  encourage 
Chile  to  make  progress  in  areas  of  human 
rights,  then  the  language  of  section  310  as 
It  stands  is  self-defeating. 

Every  country  has  the  right  to  self-defense, 
and  the  right  to  acquire  the  means  for  self- 
defense.  Now  I  understand  that  CbUe  wlU 
still  be  allowed  sales  under  the  terms  of  the 
new  legislation,  and  has  not  sought  mUitary 
assistance  from  the  United  States  for  fiscal 
year  1976.  Indeed,  it  is  a  sign  of  progress 
and  social  sensitivity  that  Chile,  even  though 
it  siipposedly  Is  under  the  rule  of  militaristic 
rulers,  has  not  sought  military  assistance. 
The  four-man  military  group.  In  its  budget 
for  1976,  has  deliberately  diverted  resources 
away  from  building  up  a  military  machine, 
and  Into  social  programs  for  family  and 
child  support,  education,  health,  and  unem- 
ployment assistance.  These  are  not  the  aort 
of  priorities  popularly  ascribed  to  mUltary 
men.  So  it  is  not  a  question  of  Chile  requir- 
ing awiistance  from  us  at  present. 

But  it  Is  unfortunate  that  Chile  is  singled 
out  for  a  permanent  prohibition  on  military 
as.slBtance  without  any  chance,  short  of 
legUlatlve  enactment,  for  assistance  to  be 
provided  in  the  future.  Chile  knows  full  well 
that  both  the  Soviets  and  the  United  States 
are  contributing  to  a  massive  military  buUd- 
up  In  Peru,  Just  to  the  north,  a  country  with 
which  Chile  has  lived  with  In  an  uneasy  truce 
for  100  years.  Chile  also  knows  that  the  situ- 
ation in  Argentina  is  very  unstable,  and  that 
If  a  government  hostile  to  Chile  should  arise 
there.  It  would  be  very  dUScult  to  defend 
the  nearly  3,000-mlle  border  that  separates 
them. 

So  It  Is  distinctly  in  the  Interest  of  Chile 
to  know  for  certain  that  if  military  assist- 
ance from  the  United  States  is  needed  for 
self-defense  in  the  future  such  an  avenue  of 
aid  Is  not  cut  off  permanently.  Such  a  hope 
will  encourage  the  present  government  to 
take  steps  which  will  satisfy  all  of  us  who 


are  concerned  that  human  rights  be  safe- 
guarded. 

In  other  words,  a  fiat  prohibition  of  mili- 
tary assistance  at  any  time,  even  In  the  fv- 
ture,  la  not  only  a  reproof,  but  a  stone  wall 
that  leaves  no  encouragement  for  progress. 
What  we  need  Is  a  very  powerful  Inducement 
for  progress,  and  the  Presidential  waiver  pro- 
cedure Is  the  way  to  do  It.  Congress  will  go  on 
record  In  favor  of  progress.  Instead  of  taking 
an  action  which  may  appear  sterile  and 
punitive. 

Now  as  a  matter  of  fact  such  an  action, 
which  Indeed  would  be  dUBcult  to  inter- 
pret as  other  than  as  a  gratuitous  hostile 
act,  is  definitely  premature.  It  is  an  ex- 
presttion  of  a  Judgment  against  ChUe  that 
is  based  upon  no  definitive  findings  by  any 
Impartial  body.  The  Senate  would  be  pre- 
judging the  cane,  based  upon  newspaper 
stories,  hearsay  testimony,  and  the  testimony 
of  political  opponents  of  the  ChUean  Govern- 
ment. 

Indeed,  even  as  we  are  moving  forward 
rapidly  to  a  vote  on  this  measure  today,  the 
United  Nations  CommLsslon  on  Human 
Rights  is  meeting  In  Geneva.  Consideration 
of  the  Chilean  case  began  only  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday,  and  It  wUl  be  continuing  for 
several  days.  It  would  be  extremely  un- 
fortunate if  the  Senate  were  to  take  a  final 
and  lasting  action  before  the  U.N.  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  even  finishes  lU 
deliberations. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Hu- 
man Rights  Is  riishlng  toward  a  condemna- 
tion of  Chile.  So  far,  representatives  of  .sev- 
eral countries  and  three  non-governmental 
organizations  of  the  United  Nations  have 
participated.  The  participating  persons  from 
the  nongovernmental  organizations  were  all 
Chileans  who  were  former  ministers  and 
officials  of  the  Salvador  Allend^  regime.  Only 
one  resolution  has  been  proposed,  by  the 
delegate  from  Senegal,  who  happens  to  be 
president  of  the  supreme  court  of  his  coun- 
try. This  proposal  contains  no  sanctions  nor 
does  it  request  sanctions.  Furthermore,  it 
recognizes  the  positive  steps  taken  by  Chile 
In  matters  of  human  rights,  mentioning  spe- 
cifically the  collective  amnesties  of  Septem- 
ber and  December  of  last  year,  and  decree 
187,  which  gives  certain  guarantees  to  those 
arrested  for  violations  of  the  state  of  siege, 
placing  them  under  the  control  of  the  su- 
preme coiu^. 

Moreover,  the  delegates  from  Germany  and 
the  United  States  have  both  Intervened,  with 
the  approval  of  England,  to  suggest  that  any 
resolution  to  be  adopted  should  contain 
coercion.  Indeed,  it  appears  that  Great  Bri- 
tain Is  backing  off  somewhat  from  the  sen- 
sational allegations  of  Sheila  Cassldy,  al- 
legations which  have  been  categorically 
denied  by  Chile.  The  British  delegate  scarcely 
touched  upon  the  case,  and  recognized  the 
positive  steps  taken  by  Chile,  which  had 
been  previously  mentioned  by  the  Senegalese 
delegate. 

Furthermore,  the  representative  of  Egypt 
made  known  his  opposition  to  the  fact  that 
action  on  the  problem  of  human  rights  seems 
to  be  concentrated  against  CbUe.  and  he 
anticipated  that  he  would  vote  against  any 
resolution  against  Chile. 

The  trend  of  the  debate  In  Geneva,  there- 
fore, does  not  seem  to  be  svipporlng  strong 
condemnation  against  Chile,  and  certainly 
not  sanctions.  Indeed  the  Chilean  delegation 
has  been  holding  conversations  with  the 
workhig  group,  which  should  have  visited 
Chile  last  year,  but  was  asked  not  to  come 
at  the  last  moment  by  the  Chilean  Govern- 
ment. These  discussions  have  included  the 
Ambassador  of  Austria,  who  is  a  former  Pres- 
ident of  the  Human  Rights  Commission. 

AH  of  these  are  positive  signs  that  Chile 
is  acting  in  good  faith,  and  that  the  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rightv  is  recognlsdng  that 
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progress  is  being  made  toward   a  mutual 
understanding. 

Moreover,  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Bed  Croee  maintain*  a  pennAnent  mis- 
sion In  Santiago,  «&d  continues  to  vlalt  the 
detainees.  A  recent  le<tter  from  the  Chief  <^ 
the  ChUean  Delegation  of  the  International 
Bed  Cross  to  the  Chilean  Foreign  Minister 
gives  a  good  account  of  the  type  of  w<Mrk 
which  the  Red  Cross  has  been  doing  in  Chile. 
It  also  Is  an  indiofVtlon  of  the  kind  of  press 
distortions  to  which  ChUe  has  been  subjected 
in  an  apparent  effort  to  discredit  Chilean 
actions.  The  French  press  reported  that  the 
Bed  Cross  had  visited  40,000  detainees  tot 
the  quarter  ending  In  September  1976.  The 
true  nimiber,  as  the  Red  Cross  representative 
points  out,  was  4,000.  Since  that  time,  the 
number  has  been  significantly  reduced  by 
the  amnesty  actions. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  the  language  of 
my  amendment  states  that  the  President 
shall  consider  the  extent  of  oooperAUon  by 
the  Oovernment  of  ChUe  In  permitting  an 
unimpeded  investigation  of  alleged  violations 
of  Internationally  recognized  human  rights 
by  i4>pr<q>riate  international  (»^anizations, 
including  the  International  Committee  of 
tiie  Bed  Cross  and  organizations  acting  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  Nations  or  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States.  I  am 
confident  that  theee  organizations  will  con- 
tinue to  find  good  oooperatlon  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Chile. 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  it  might  be  useful 
at  this  point  to  clear  tip  some  misconceptions 
about  the  actions  ot  the  U.N.  and  GAS  on  the 
ChUe  case.  It  has  been  said  on  this  floor 
several  times,  for  example  that  the  Inter- 
Americ«m  Commission  on  Human  Rights  has 
Issued  a  report,  foUowing  an  on-site  Inspec- 
tion that  concluded  the  ChUean  Government 
had  engaged  in  "repeated  violations  of  rights 
set  forth  in  articles  I,  II,  VnX.  XVll.  XXV, 
and  XXVI  of  the  Inter-American  Dedaration 
of  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Man.  It  has  also 
been  said  that  last  May  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States  ac- 
cepted that  report  and  adopted  a  resolution 
directing  Chile  to  abide  by  the  rceommmida- 
tions  of  the  Commission  to  halt  the  violation 
of  human  rights. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  really 
no  such  so-called  "report."  The  document  In 
question  was  a  preUmlnary  draft.  It  was 
based  upon  interviews  with  political  oppo- 
nents of  the  Chilean  Government  who  were 
naturally  seeking  to  discredit  that  Govern- 
ment. According  to  the  GAS  statutes,  such  a 
document  is  not  to  be  released  until  it  has 
been  submitted  to  the  member  State  for 
OKnment.  Instead  the  document  was  re- 
leased to  the  press  without  waiting  for  Chile's 
comments  on  the  findings.  Indeed,  the  GAS 
took  sanctions  against  the  employees  who 
had  Ulegally  leaked  the  document. 

Nevertheless,  before  the  report,  with  Chile's 
comments,  was  ultimately  accepted  by  the 
OAS,  the  U.N.  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
had  already  decided,  on  the  basis  of  the 
leaked  document,  to  send  a  working  group 
to  ChUe. 

Moreover,  when  the  OAS  considered  the 
report  on  May  19,  1975,  It  did  nothing  to 
endorse  the  report's  conclusions.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  resolution  merely  said  that  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  OAS  resolved  "To 
take  note,  with  appreciation  of  the  report  of 
the  Inter-American  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  on  "the  Status  of  Human  Rights  in 
ChUe,  as  well  as  the  observations  of  the  Oov- 
ernment of  ChUe  on  that  report,"  Thus  It  Is 
clear  that  the  OAS  accepted  Chile's  com- 
ments as  well  as  the  report  itself,  on  an  equal 
basis. 

Nor  did  the  OAS  condemn  ChUe  as  a  result 
of  the  report.  Instead,  the  resolution  said 
the  General  Assembly  resolved  "To  respect- 
fxiUy  call  upon  all  governments,  including 
the  Government  of  Chile,  to  continue  to  give 


the  most  careful  attention  to  the  suggestions 
and  recommendations  of  the  Inter-American 
Commission  concerning  human  rights." 

Clearly,  no  special  condemnations  or  direc- 
tives were  Issued  agaUist  CbUe.  The  resolu- 
tion calls  upon  aU  governments,  including 
ChUe,  to  continue  to  protect  human  rights. 

It  is  totally  false  to  conclude  from  the  ac- 
tions of  the  OAS  that  ChUe  was  singled  out 
for  condemnation.  I  beUeve  that  it  woiUd 
be  highly  inappropriate  for  the  Senate  to 
take  sanctions  against  Chile  on  the  basis  of 
that  OAS  resolution. 

It  is  for  reasons  such  as  this  that  ChUe 
became  gun-shy  about  teams  of  sup- 
posedly impartial  investigators  coming  to 
ChUe.  ChUe  welcomed  such  groups  as  the 
International  Red  Cross,  the  International 
Labor  Organization,  Amnesty  International, 
the  Inter-American  Hiunan  Rights  Commis- 
sion, and  even  the  working  group  of  the  U.N. 
Human  Rights  Commission.  But,  except  for 
the  Red  Cross,  ChUe  found  impartiality  lack- 
ing. Leaks,  distortions,  trials  in  the  press, 
and  poUtlcal  action  by  Socialists  and  Com- 
mtmlsts  attacking  ChUe's  stability  gave  the 
lie  to  impartiality.  The  last  straw  was  when 
the  U.N.  HunsRH  Bights  Commission's  work- 
ing group,  made  its  first  stop  in  the  Chilean 
investigation  in  Peru,  Chile's  historic  threat, 
and  a  country  headed  by  a  far-leftist  re- 
gime. And  in  Peru,  members  of  the  working 
group  made  statements  which  made  it  clear 
that  they  had  already  come  to  their  conclu- 
sions before  they  had  set  foot  in  ChUe.  It 
was  at  that  point  that  the  Government  of 
Chile  said  that  the  prc^osed  visit  was  inop- 
porttme,  and  asked  the  working  group  not 
to  come. 

Mr.  President,  far  from  inhibiting  the  proc- 
ess of  Investigating  the  problems  of  human 
rights,  ChUe  has  been  most  cooperative.  In- 
deed, at  the  United  Nations  Chile  has  of- 
fered a  resolution  to  create  a  general  system 
of  universal  application  which  will  effec- 
tively permit  the  investigation  of  all  allega- 
tions of  violations  of  human  rights,  wher- 
ever they  occur.  What  Chile  objects  to  is 
being  singled  out  for  concentrated  attack. 
It  is  ironic  that  nations  which  were  eager 
to  condemn  ChUe  for  refusing  to  allow  a 
working  group — which  had  apparently  pre- 
judged the  matter — to  enter  her  territory 
were  among  those  nations  who  have  never 
allowed  any  such  investigation  In  their  own 
countries.  Yet  ChUe  has  repeatedly  cooper- 
ated with  such  international  groups  and 
allowed  them  to  come  Into  ChUe,  untU  the 
working  group  Incident.  So  Chile  is  prepared 
to  allow  even  the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission to  send  a  group,  provided  that  it  is 
part  of  a  process  that  applies  universally,  so 
that  any  allegation  of  violations  of  human 
rights  In  any  country  could  be  considered 
by  the  same  mechanism. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
united  Nations,  heavily  weighted  against 
Western  countries  by  the  third  world  and 
Communist  blocs,  condemned  ChUe  last  fall. 
It  was  a  purely  political  vote,  not  based  upon 
any  impartial  investigation.  It  Is  to  the 
shame  of  the  United  States  that  our  dele- 
gate voted  for  this  conviction  by  a  hanging 
Jury.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  U.N. 
ConmUssion  on  Human  Rights  appears  to 
be  taking  a  more  balanced  study  of  this 
matter  at  the  present  time. 

I  hope  therefor©  that  the  Senate  wUl  be 
agreeable  to  conforming  the  Senate  bill  with 
the  text  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  amendment 
adopted  in  the  House  committee.  It  wiU  be 
a  powerful  incentive  to  Insure  that  positive 
steps  will  continue  to  be  taken  by  ChUe.  It 
win  not  prejudge  the  situation  before  the 
U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission,  which  is 
considering  the  matter  this  week,  has  had 
a  chance  to  act.  It  wUl  allow  flexibUlty  in 
the  administration  of  the  act  which  will 
have  a  carrot-and-the-stlck  approach  as  re- 
gards Chile,  and  avoid  Imposing  a  stringent 


sanction   which   has  not  been   Justified   by 
Impartial  examination. 

[Organization  of  American  States  General 
Assembly,  Fifth  Regular  Session,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  May  8  through  May  19,  1978 — 
Proceedings;  Volume  I,  Certified  texts  of 
the  resolutions  and  declarations] 

RePOKT    or    THK    INTEB-AM£KICAN    COIAMrrTEE 

OK   Hitman    Rights    on    "The   Status    of 

Human  Rights  in  Chile" 
(Resolution   adopted   at  the   sixth  plenary 
session,  held  on  May  19,  1976) 

Whereas: 

It  has  received  the  report  of  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  on  Himun  Rights  on 
"The  Status  of  Human  Rights  in  ChUe," 
based  upon  materials  presented  to  the  Com- 
mission by  various  sources,  including  the 
Government  of  Chile,  and  on  its  in  situ 
investigation  of  the  facts  during  its  visit  to 
Chile  from  July  22  to  August  2,  1975; 

This  report,  together  with  the  observa- 
tions of  the  Government  of  Chile,  was  sent 
to  the  United  Nations  and  was  considered 
at  the  Thirty-first  Session  of  the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Human  Bights; 

As  a  result  of  this  consideration,  in  wliich 
seven  member  states  of  the  OAS  took  part, 
the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  unanimously  decided  to  send  a  work- 
ing group  to  Chile  to  study  the  present  status 
of  human  rights  in  that  country;  and 

Consequently,  both  the  Inter-American 
Conunisslon  on  Human  Bights  and  the  next 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  will  have 
the  additional  benefit  of  a  report  basiA  on 
further  investigations  to  assist  them  In  their 
work  in  the  coming  year. 

The  General  Assembly  Resolves: 

1.  To  take  note,  with  appreciation,  of  the 
report  of  the  Inter-American  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  on  "The  Status  of  Human 
Rights  in  Chile,"  as  well  as  the  observations 
of  the  Government  of  ChUe  on  that  report. 

2.  To  take  note,  with  approval,  of  the  ac- 
ceptance by  the  Government  of  Chile  of  the 
visit  of  the  working  group  of  the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Human  Rights. 

3.  To  respectfully  call  upon  all  the  gov- 
ernments, including  the  Government  of 
Chile,  to  continue  to  give  the  most  careful 
attention  to  the  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Inter-American  Commis- 
sion concerning  human  rights. 

4.  To  request  the  Inter-American  Com- 
mission to  secure,  by  all  appropriate  means, 
additional  Information,  to  consider  that  In- 
formation, and  to  submit  a  report  on  the 
status  of  human  rights  in  CliUe  to  the  next 
session  of  the  General  Assembly,  ensuring 
tiiat  the  Government  of  ChUe  has  reasonable 
time  to  submit  its  own  observations. 

Supreme  Decree  on  Guarantees  fok  Persons 
Arrested  Duximg  the  State  or  Siege 

Decree  187. — Whereas:  The  need  to  regu- 
late adequately  the  norms  designed  to  guar- 
antee the  rights  of  the  persons  arrested  dur- 
ing the  State  of  selge,  as  esrtabllshed  in 
Article  1  of  the  Decree-Law  1009,  of  1976,  and 
keeping  in  mind  what  was  established  in 
Article  10,  number  1,  e)  of  the  Decree-Law 
527, 

Be  it  decreed  that : 

Article  1.  Every  person  arrested  by  any  or- 
ganization and  In  the  situation  referred  to 
under  Article  1  of  the  Decree-Law  1,009  of 
1975,  even  before  going  Into  the  offices,  facili- 
ties or  places  of  detention  under  each  one. 
shall  be  examined  by  a  physician.  The  same 
medical  examination  shall  be  given  the  ar- 
rested person  before  leaving  these  ofBces,  fa- 
cilities or  places. 

The  Legal  Medical  Services  and  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service,  Jointly  shaU  assign  a 
physician  to  these  offices,  faculties  or  places 
previously  mentioned  to  perform  the  physical 
examinations  required  by  this  article. 
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The  aboye  mentimied  physicians  shall  file 
a  written  report  In  each  case  In  which  he 
shall  describe  the  state  of  the  person  exam- 
ined, and  shall  forward  It  Immediately  to  the 
Ministry  of  Jiistlce. 

Article  2.  If  In  the  certificates  mentioned 
In  the  last  paragraph  of  the  preceding  ar- 
ticle. It  might  be  understood  that  the  person 
arrested  had  been  the  object  of  brutality  or 
undue  pressure,  th*  Ministry  of  Justice  shall 
proceed  to  denounce  the  facts  to  the  corre- 
sponding authorities,  be  It  administrative. 
Institutional  or  Judicial,  depending  on  the 
case. 

Article  3.  Arrests  made  In  compliance  with 
the  regulations  in  force  during  the  state  of 
siege  referred  to  In  Article  1  on  the  Decree- 
Law  1009.  of  1975,  can  only  be  applicable  pre- 
vious of  written  order  Issued  by  the  Chiefs  of 
the  corresponding  specialized  security 
agency,  and  which  shall  contain  a  listing  of 
the  following  Items: 

A.  Identification  of  the  arrested  person; 

B.  Identification  of  the  person  making  the 
arrest: 

C.  Place  where  the  arrested  person  shall  be 
taken: 

D.  Date,  time  and  place  where  the  person 
was  arrested: 

E.  Name,  position  and  signature  of  person 
who  ordered  the  arrest,  and 

F.  Setkl  and  stamp  which  authorizes  such 
order. 

A  copy  of  the  arrest  order  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  next  of  kin  of  the  person  arrested,  as 
chosen  by  himself,  and  who  resides  at  the 
same  address  where  the  arrest  was  made, 
within  the  48  hours  established  In  Article  1 
of  the  Decree-Law  1009  of  1975. 

Article  4.  If  In  order  to  comply  with  the 
order  of  arrest  referred  to  In  the  previous 
article  or  as  a  consequence  derived  from  It, 
it  would  seem  necessary  to  break  Into  a 
house,  or  a  building  or  any  other  locked 
place — ^public  or  private — the  Chief  of  the 
corresponding  specialized  agency  shall  issue 
a  written  order  authorizing  the  oiBcer  to  do 
so.  Such  order  shall  be  previously  down  to 
the  head  of  the  household,  or  to  the  resident - 
manager  or  locked  place,  or  In  any  case,  to 
the  person  to  whom  a  copy  shall  be  handed 
once  the  search  is  completed. 

Article  5.  If  In  carrying  out  the  arrests  or 
break-Ins  mentioned  in  this  Supreme  Decree, 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  freedom  of  an  alien, 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  shall  proceed. 
In  compliance  with  its  legal  functions,  to 
deport  him  from  the  country. 

Article  6.  The  President  of  the  Republic, 
under  the  Supreme  Decree  which  shall  bear 
the  signatures  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Inte- 
rior aiul  National  Defense,  shall  Identify 
the  places  and  facilities  destined  for  deten- 
tion and  referred  to  In  Articles  1  and  3  letter 
c)  of  this  Decree,  and  In  which  promisee,  a 
book — ^wlth  pages  duly  numbered — shall  be 
used  to  enter  the  arrival  and  departures 
of  the  arrested  persons.  Indicating  date  and 
time  in  which  they  take  place,  as  well  as 
the  order  under  which  these  were  carried 
out. 

Article  7.  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
President  of  the  Supreme  Court  and/or  of 
the  Minister  of  Justice,  to  appear,  without 
previous  warning,  at  any  place  of  detention 
assigned  for  this  purpose  for  the  application 
of  these  regulations  under  the  State  of 
Siege,  in  order  to  Inspect  them  and  to 
verify  the  strict  compliance  with  the  legal 
norms  and  regulations  in  force  regarding 
the  rights  of  the  arrested  persons  and  to 
Inform  about  Irregularities  which  might 
have  been  found  to  the  corresponding  au- 
thorities, through  written,  confidential  re- 
ports, which  fact  shall  not  prevent  them 
from  ordering  the  Immediate  physical  exami- 
nation of  the  arrested  person  who  com- 
plained during  the  Inspection  visit  about 
brutality  or  undue  pressure  during  his  stay 
»t  the  place  Inspected. 


Article  8.  In  the  geographical  sites  not 
Included  In  the  metropolttan  area,  fh«  Min- 
ister of  JvBtlce,  m  complete  accord  with  the 
President  of  the  Supreme  Court,  shall  ap- 
point an  ofBcer  who  shall  perform  all  or  part 
of  the  functions  and  activities  mentioned  in 
Article  7  of  this  Supreme  Decree. 

Article  9.  The  corresponding  authority 
shall  order.  In  the  cases  described  In  the 
proceeding  Articles  3.  7,  and  8.  and  within 
48  hours,  the  initiation  of  the  corresponding 
summary,  which  shall  start  with  the  de- 
nunciation of  the  President  of  the  Supreme 
Coxui;,  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  or  of  the 
officer  appointed  by  the  latter.  In  order  to 
determine  who  are  responsible  for  the  facts 
denounced  and  to  apply  to  them  the  pen- 
alties established  by  law.  It  shall  be  specially 
considered,  within  this  summary,  the  investi- 
gation and  the  verification  of  those  facts  that 
are  relevant  to  eventual  violations  of  Articles 
150,  253  and  256  of  the  Penal  Code  and  of 
328  and  330  of  that  of  Military  Justice. 

Article  10.  The  Ministry  of  the  Interior 
or  that  of  National  Defense  in  the  metro- 
politan area,  and  the  Quartermasters  or 
Oovemors  of  the  Provinces  or  the  Comman- 
dants in  their  respective  Jurisdictions  shall 
provide  the  President  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  Minister  of  Justice  or  the  officer  ap- 
pointed by  the  latter  every  means  conducive 
to  the  performance  of  their  functions. 

The  employees  who  deny  or  In  any  way 
fail  to  provide  due  assistance  In  the  perform- 
ance of  the  functions  previously  mentioned 
shall  be  responsible  of  serious  offenses  while 
In  the  performances  of  their  duties. 

Take  note,  forward  and  publish. 

(Signed)  Auguste  Pinochet  Ugarte,  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army.  President  of  the  Republic; 
Cesar  Benavldes  Escobar.  Minister  of  the 
Interior  and  Acting  Minister  of  National 
Defense;  Miguel  Schweitzer.  Minister  of 
Justice;  and  LuLs  Olvovic,  Acting  Minister  of 
Health. 

To  THX  MlNISTEH   or  EXTXKNAL  RELATIONS  OT 

Chilx 

ExcELxxNcY  Ma.  MimsTxa: 

We  have  the  honor  to  address  ourselves  to 
Your  Excellency  In  reference  to  our  letter  of 
September  8.  sent  to  Major  Enrique  Cld. 
Chief  of  the  Office  of  Human  Rights  of  the 
Ministry  of  FM-eign  Relations.  During  the 
first  week  of  the  current  month.  Major  Cld 
had  informed  us  of  an  erroneous  report  made 
by  a  French  press  agency  on  the  number  of 
detained  persons  visited  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1975,  by  the  Delegation  of  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Ciooa 
in  Chile. 

Referring  to  our  quarterly  report,  which 
was  published  In  part  by  our  Headquarters 
in  Geneva  at  the  beginning  of  September, 
it  was  supposedly  stated  that  our  Delegation 
visited  40,000  detained  persons  during  that 
period.  This  report,  however,  mjwle  reference 
to  4.000  detained  persons  visited  (detained 
by  State  of  Seige.  condemned  by  Military 
Tribunals,  and  tried  by  Military  Prosecutors) . 

We  are  pleased  to  inform  Your  Excellency 
that  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  (CICR)  in  Geneva  wUl  prepare  a  cor- 
rected summary  for  its  next  bulletin.  "dCR 
In  Action,"  taking  into  account  that  the 
figures  disclosed  without  explanatory  com- 
ment coiild  have  been  Interpreted  Incorrectly 
by  press  agencies.  In  addition,  oiu'  Headquar- 
ters is  going  to  contact  the  Permanent  Mis- 
sion of  Chile  in  Geneva  for  the  piu-pose  of 
clarifying  the  situation.  Further,  the  CICR 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations  in  New  York 
has  received  Instructions  to  rectify  possible 
erroneous  statements,  during  the  General 
Assembly. 

We  take  the  of^wrtunlty  to  present  to 
A  our  Excellency  the  following  summary  of 
the  quarterly  report  on  the  activities  of  the 
CICR  Delegation  In  Chile: 

Oxir  delegates  have  made  a  total  of  150 


visits  to  85  places  of  detention  (prisons  and 
camps) .  During  those  vlslta,  about  4,000  per- 
sons detained  by  order  of  the  Military  au- 
thorltlea  (detained  bj  State  of  Selge,  con- 
demned by  Military  Tribunal,  and  tried  by 
Military  Prosecutors)  have  been  seen. 

With  regard  to  assitsance  to  detained  per- 
sons, the  Delegation  has  sutKnltted  material 
with  a  value  of  US»  18,000. 

The  program  of  aid  to  families  of  detained 
persons  has  benefited  approximately  3,000 
families  throughout  the  coimtry.  The  value 
of  this  assistance  In  kind  and  In  money 
comes  to  US8  36,000.  This  amount  Includes 
the  value  of  considerable  donations  (milk, 
flour,  clothes,  etc.  .  .  .).  which  the  Delega- 
tion has  received  from  various  National  So- 
cieties of  the  Red  Cross  and  other  charitable 
organizations. 

Our  Search  Agency  has  established  14,000 
new  files.  These  flies  contain  reports  collected 
by  the  delegates  during  their  visits  or  re- 
ceived from  the  Authorities  or  from  other 
soiurces.  These  files  mention  the  Identity  of 
those  detained,  location,  transfers,  release, 
departure  from  the  country,  etc.  We  point  out 
that  a  detained  person  has  several  files  with 
the  mentioned  Information. 

Also.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1976  travel  au- 
thorizations have  been  established. 

Trusting  that  the  above  Information  will 
serve  to  clarify  for  Your  Excellency  any  doubt 
on  this  matter,  we  avail  ourselves  of  this 
opportunity  to  express  to  you  our  highest 
consideration. 

Sincerely, 

ROLT  K.  JXNNT, 

Chief  of  the  Chtiean  Delegation  of  the 
Ked  Cross. 

(United  Nations  General  Assembly,  Thirtieth 
session,  Third  Committee,  Agenda  item  73) 
Altekn-ativs  Appkoaches  and  Wats  and 
Means  WrrniN  the  UNrrED  Nations  Sys- 
tem FOB  iMPaOVINO  THE  EPFECTTVK  ENJOY- 
MENT or  Hitman  Rights  and  Fundamei4tal 
Freedoms 

chile:  DaAFT  resolution 

The  General  Assembly, 

RecaUlng  that  Articles  65  and  66  Of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  SUtes  provldik  that 
the  Organization  shall  promote  universal  re- 
spect for  human  rights  and  that  all  Mem- 
ber States  pledge  themselves  to  take  Joint 
and  separate  action  to  that  end. 

Bearing  In  mind  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights,  the  International 
Covenants  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  and 
on  Economic,  Social  and  Cultural  Rights,  the 
Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms 
of  Racial  Discrimination,  the  Declaration  of 
the  International  Conference  on  Human 
Rights  held  at  Tehran  In  1968,  and  other 
Instruments  of  a  universal  or  regional  nature 
which  give  expression  to  human  rights  and 
establish  machinery  for  their  protection. 

Noting  the  Declaration  on  Principles  of 
luernational  Law  concerning  Friendly  Re- 
lations and  Co-operation  among  States  in 
accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  (resolution  2625  (XXV),  particular- 
ly as  regards  the  duty  of  States  to  co-operate 
In  the  promotion  of  universal  respect  for 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
for  all. 

Noting  further.  Inter  alia.  General  Assem- 
bly resolutions  2144  (XXI),  3136  (XXVIH) 
and  3221  (XXIX),  Economic  and  Social 
Council  resolution  1164  (XLI)  and  resolution 
a  (XXII)  of  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  which  call  for  strengthening  the 
United  Nations  system  In  order  to  ensure  the 
universal  exercise  of  human  rights,  without 
distinction  of  any  kind,  and  for  determin- 
ing the  ways  and  means  of  strengthening 

It. 

Considering  that  resolution  3221  (XXIX) 
provided  for  soliciting  the  views  of  Member 
States,  the  specialized  agencies  and  regional 
Intergovernmental  organizations  on  alterna- 
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tive  approaches  and  ways  and  means  within 
the  United  Nations  system  for  improving  the 
effective  enjoyment  of  human  rights  and 
fimdamental  freedoms, 

Having  considered  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary-General (A/102S6) ,  which  conUlns  the 
views  of  Member  States  and  erf  the  above- 
mentioned  agencies  and  organizations  con- 
cerning alternative  approaches  and  ways  and 
means  within  the  United  Nations  system  tot 
Improving  the  effective  enjoyment  of  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms, 

Again  expressing  the  hope  that  the  Inter- 
national Covenants  on  Human  Rights  will 
enter  into  force  in  ttie  near  futvire  and  will 
i«ceive  universal  application,  without  excep- 
tions or  discrimination. 

Bearing  in  mind  resolution  1169  (XU)  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the  report 
of  the  Ad  Hoc  Study  Group  on  Regional 
Commissions  on  Human  Rights  (E/CN.4/966 
and  Add.  1 )  and  other  agreements  and  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  activities  and  functions 
of  such  Regional  Commissions, 

Noting  that  the  only  pre-established  sys- 
tem for  the  Inveetlgatlon  of  Individual  al- 
legations concerning  violations  of  human 
rights  (CouncU  resolution  1603  (XLVm)) 
has  not  fully  achieved  the  objectives  for 
vhlch  it  was  established. 

Considering  the  essential  need  to  create 
a  general  system  of  universal  application 
which  will  effectively  permit  the  Investlga- 
tton  of  all  aUegatlons  supported  by  reliable 
evidence  of  violations  of  human  rights, 
irtierever  they  occur, 

1.  Instructs  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  to  appoint  a  group  of  10  ex- 
perts of  recognized  Integrity  and  proven 
knowledge  in  the  field  of  human  rights,  in 
which  the  different  geogn^ihical  areas  are 
represented  and  the  different  legal  systems 
taken  into  account,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring a  study  on  the  establishinent  of  a 
system  for  investigating  allegations  of  viola- 
tions of  human  rights; 

2.  Decides  that  such  a  system  should  allow 
for  appropriate  participation  by  regional 
organizations,  should  be  universal  in  scope 
and  (automatic  and  compulsory  for  all  Mem- 
ber States) ,  should  avoid  duplication,  should 
ensure  adequate  machinery  for  co-operation 
between  the  Organization  and  the  States  in- 
vestigated and  should  confM  upon  such 
States  appropriate  guarantees  regarding  dis- 
cretion and  fairness; 

3.  Requests  the  Group  of  Experts  to  submit 
Its  report  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
at  its  sixty-first  session  for  subsequent  con- 
skieratlon  by  the  General  Assembly  at  its 
thirty-first  session,  taking  into  account  the 
background  Information  obtained  during  the 
study  of  this  question  by  the  United  NaAilons 
and  the  opinions  expressed  recently  by  Mem- 
ber States  in  this  respect; 

4.  Decides  to  Include  in  the  provisional 
agenda  of  the  thirty-first  session  the  item 
"Alternative  appro€«;hes  and  ways  and  means 
within  the  United  Nations  system  ias  im- 
proving the  effective  enjoyment  of  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms". 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  again  charged 
to  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  statements  which  this 
Senator  made  on  the  floor  last  week,  it 
was  not  expected  that  there  would  be  an 
overwhelming  condemnation  of  Chile  at 


the  meeting  last  week  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Commission  on  Human  Rights  in 
Geneva.  As  this  Senator  pointed  out  last 
Wednesday,  the  tenor  of  the  debate  in 
Geneva  was  strongly  against  sanctions. 
And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  sanctions 
against  Chile  were  voted.  The  Commis- 
sion asked  only  that  the  mandate  of  the 
Ad  Hoc  Working  Group  be  extended, 
and  that  it  make  a  further  report  to  the 
General  Assembly  and  to  the  Human 
Rights  Conmiission.  The  resolution  takes 
note  of  the  recent  Chilean  law  codifying 
the  rights  of  prisoners  taken  imder  the 
state  of  siege,  and  asks  the  Ad  Hoc  Work- 
ing Group  to  report  on  the  effect  of  such 
legislative  acts  and  other  procedures. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  conclusion  of 
the  Commission  is  rather  strange.  Hav- 
ing noted  so-called  Alleged  violations 
of  human  rights  in  Chile,  the  Commis- 
sion reaches  the  conclusion  that  some 
state  agencies  in  Chile  have  had  recourse 
to  torture.  But  instead  of  condemning 
Chile,  the  Commission  merely  calls  upon 
the  Chilean  authorities  to  investigate 
the  activities  of  organizations  such  as 
DINA,  the  state  security  apparatus.  This 
strongly  suggests  tJiat  the  U  JI.  Commis- 
sion realized  that  the  evidence  upon 
which  their  conclusion  was  based  was 
not  strong  enough  to  support  sanctions 
against  Chile,  or  even  outright  condem- 
nation. Certainly  if  this  Senator  were  a 
member  of  the  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion and  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
as  a  result  of  unimpeachable  evidence 
that  any  country  was  systematically 
practicing  torture,  he  would  do  more 
than  simply  ask  that  coimtry  to  investi- 
gate itsdf . 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
United  Naticms  as  presently  constituted  is 
a  highly  politicized  and  polarized  body. 
Nobody  should  mistake  its  pronounce- 
ments as  those  of  an  impartial  and  judi- 
cial body.  We  have  seen  tiie  Impartiality 
of  the  U.N.'s  condemnation  of  Zionism  as 
racism,  a  resolution  which  the  U.S. 
Senate  has  in  turn  condemned,  a  meas- 
ure in  which  I  was  pleased  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor.  Tlie  Commimist  and  Socialist 
nations  of  the  world  are  ready  to  attack 
Chile  in  any  way  whatsoever  because  the 
Chilean  people  have  overthrown  the 
Communist  government  which  had 
destroyed  the  Chilean  constitution,  and 
have  reversed  the  trend  toward  social- 
ism. Yet  in  spite  of  this  strong  polarity 
in  the  UU..  the  most  that  Chile's  critics 
could  muster  in  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  is  a  resolution  calling 
upon  Chile  to  Investigate  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  what  has 
been  happening  in  Chile  any  more  than 
the  U.N.  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
knows.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  Chile 
has  taken  steps  to  assure  that  human 
rights  will  not  be  violated.  The  recent 
Chilean  decree  187  which  was  read  Into 
the  Record  on  February  19  is  evidence  of 
that  fact;  among  other  things,  the  DINA 
has  been  put  under  the  sui"veillance  of 
the  ind«)endent  judiciary,  in  order  to 
safeguard  prisoners'  rights.  If  this  is 
carried  out  effectively,  Chile  will  have 
more  than  met  the  concerns  of  the  UJJ. 
Commission  on  Human  Rights. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  forget 
that  human  rights  are  not  merely  the 


concern  of  a  small  group  of  Socialists 
and  Communists  who  have  been  thrown 
out  of  power  by  the  Chilean  people.  The 
himian  rights  of  all  Chileans  must  be 
preserved — Including  the  right  to  the 
ownership  of  private  property.  Uie  right 
of  parents  to  educate  their  children  as 
they  see  fit,  the  right  of  the  people  to 
preserve  their  Christian  traditions,  and 
the  right  to  seek  suitable  employment 
or  to  engage  in  free  economic  activity. 
These  are  all  fundamental  rights  which 
were  jettisoned  by  the  Allende  regime. 
Those  rights  have  been  restored  to  the 
caillean  people  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment, but  they  remain  threatened  by 
International  terrorism  and  by  a  small 
minority  of  Chileans  who  have  made  a 
commitment  to  the  use  of  violence  to  en- 
slave Chile  once  more.  Chile  is  truely 
being  laid  seige  by  international  Biarx- 
ism,  and  I  regret  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  has  not  seen  fit  to  recog- 
nize the  International  facts  of  life,  and 
work  with  Chile  as  a  partner  to  preserve 
all  human  rights,  instead  of  adopting 
the  destructive  tactics  of  adversary 
Marxism. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  resolution  of 
the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 
Resolution  on  Chii.ean  Human  Rights  /ip- 

FKOTQ)  BT  the  UNITED  NATIONS  COMMISSION 

OF  Human  Rights,  I^bbuabt  19,  1976 
The  Commission  on  Human  Rights  con- 
scious of  Its  responsibility  to  promote  and 
encourage  respect  for  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedom  for  all;  recalling  that, 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
solemnly  declares  that  everyone  has  the  right 
to  life,  liberty  and  security  of  person  and  the 
right  not  to  be  subjected  to  arbitrary  arrest, 
detention  or  exile,  or  torture  or  cruel,  in- 
human or  degrading  treatment  or  punish- 
ment; 

Recalling  General  Assembly  Resolution 
3462  by  which  the  declaration  on  the  protec- 
tion of  all  persons  from  being  subjected  to 
tortiire  and  other  cruel,  inhuman  or  degrad- 
ing treatment  or  punishment,  was  adopted 
unanimously; 

RecaUlng  further  the  concern  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  In  its  Resolution  3219  of  6 
November  1974  in  which  it  has  expressed  its 
deepest  concern  about  alleged  constant  and 
flagrant  violations  of  basic  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  In  Chile  and 
urged  the  authorities  in  that  coimtry  to 
take  aU  necessary  steps  to  restore  and  safe- 
guard them; 

Recalling  in  this  connection  the  resolution 
of  the  Commission  N.  8  of  27  February  1975 
in  which  the  Commission  has  expressed  its 
serious  concern  about  the  continuing  reports 
of  violation  of  human  rights  in  Chile,  and  in 
which  it  decided  to  establish  an  Ad  Hoc 
Working  Grrnp  to  enquire  Into  the  present 
situation  of  human  rights  in  the  said  country 
on  the  basis  of  all  available  evidence  Includ- 
ing a  visit  to  Chile  and  appealed  to  the  au- 
thorities of  Chile  to  extend  its  full  co-opera- 
tion to  the  group: 

Noting  General  Assembly  Resolution  3448 
entitled  Protection  of  Hiunan  Rights  in 
Chile,  in  which,  inter  alia,  it  deplores  the 
refusal  of  Chilean  authorities  to  permit  the 
ad  hoc  working  group  of  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  to  visit  the  country,  in  spite 
of  its  solenm  assiirauce; 

Noting  also,  Inter  alia,  the  recent  Supreme 
Decree  187  of  20  January  1976  relating  to 
the  regulations  for  the  protection  of  persons 
detained  as  a  result  of  the  state  of  siege, 
whose  effects  have  not  yet  been  ascertained. 
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H*nnf  considered  the  report  of  the  Ml  boo 
working  group  (Document  K/CN^/nSS)  ea- 
tabllsbed  under  Commission  Resolution  8. 

1.  Expresses  Its  appreciation  to  the  cbalr- 
in»n  and  members  of  the  ad  hoe  wocMng 
group  for  the  report  which  hu  been  prepared 
In  a  painstaking  and  objective  manner,  not- 
withstanding the  refusal  of  the  Chilean  au- 
thorities to  permit  the  group  to  vLsit  the 
country; 

a.  Xxpreases  lt«  profound  distress  at  the 
constant,  flagrant  violations  of  human  rights. 
Including  the  Institutionalized  practice  of 
torttire,  cruel,  inhuman  or  degrading  treat- 
ment or  punishment,  arbitrary  arrest,  deten- 
tion and  exile,  to  which  the  present  report 
brings  further  evidence,  which  have  taken 
place  and,  according  to  existing  evidence, 
continue  to  take  place  In  Chile,  soon  after  the 
adoption  of  General  Assembly  Resolution 
3448: 

Reaffirms  Its  condemnation  of  all  forms 
of  torture  and  cruel.  Inhuman  or  degrading 
treatment  or  punishment; 

Calls  on  the  Chilean  authorities  to  take, 
without  delay,  all  neoesary  meastires  to  re- 
store and  safeguard  basic  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms,  and  fully  to  respect 
the  provisions  of  the  international  instru- 
ments to  which  Chile  Is  a  party  and  to  this 
end  to  ensure  that: 

(A)  The  state  of  siege  or  emergency  Is 
not  used  for  the  purpose  of  violating  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms,  contrary 
to  article  4  of  the  International  covenant  on 
civil  and  political  rights; 

(B)  Adequate  measures  are  taken  to  end 
the  Institutionalized  practice  of  torture  and 
other  forms  of  cruel,  inhuman  or  degrading 
treatment  or  punishment  In  full  respect  of 
Article  7  of  the  International  Covenant  on 
Civil  and  Political  Rights; 

(C)  The  rights  of  all  persons  to  liberty 
and  security  of  person,  in  particular  thoee 
who  have  been  detained  without  charge  or 
In  prison  solely  for  political  reasons,  as  pro- 
vided for  In  Article  9  of  the  International 
Covenant  on  ClvU  and  Political  Right*  are 
fully  guaranteed  and  steps  are  taken  to 
clarify  the  status  of  thone  Individuals  who 
are  not  accoimted  for: 

(D)  No  one  shall  be  held  guilty  of  any 
criminal  offence  on  account  of  any  act  or 
omlssiMi  which  did  not  constitute  a  criminal 
offence  under  national  or  international  law 
at  the  time  when  it  was  committed,  con- 
trary to  Article  15  of  the  International 
Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights: 

(E)  No  one,  in  accordance  with  article 
15(2)  of  the  universal  declaration  on  human 
rights  shall  be  arbitrarily  deprived  of  Chilean 
nationality: 

(P)  The  rights  to  freedom  of  association. 
Including  the  right  to  form  and  Joint  trade 
unions  shall  be  respected  In  accordance  with 
article  23  of  the  International  Covenant  on 
ClvU  and  Political  Rights: 

(O)  The  right  to  intellectual  freedoms  as 
provided  for  In  article  19  of  the  International 
Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  shall 
be  guaranteed; 

(H)  The  request  of  the  commission  com- 
municated by  its  chairman  in  1974  to  the 
Oovemment  of  Chile  be  implemented  that 
persons  still  In  detention  be  released  and  no 
steps  be  taken  and  no  trials  be  held  against 
them  on  a  retroactive  basis. 

5.  The  Commission  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  some  state  agencies,  and  especially 
DTNA,  have  had  recourse  to  the  systematic 
practice  of  torture,  and  requests  the  Chilean 
authorities  to  adopt  efficient  measures  to  In- 
vestigate the  activities  of  such  organs  and  of 
individuals  in  regard  to  acts  of  torture  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  such  acts. 

6.  Extends  the  mandate  of  the  present  fol- 
lowing Ad  Hoc  Working  Group  formed  as  ex- 
perts In  their  personal  capacity  by  Mr. 
Ohulam  All  Allana  (Pakistan,  chairman/ 
rapporteiir) :   Ifr.  Leopoldo  Benltes,   (Kcu*- 


dor) :  Ur.  Felix  Ermacora  (Austria) ;  Ifr.  Ab- 
doulaye  Dley*  (Senegal) ;  Mrs.  M.  J.  T.  Kam- 

ara  (Sierra  Leone).  And  request  It  to  report 
to  the  General  Aesembly  at  it  thtrty-flrst  aea- 
•lon  and  to  the  Oocnmlaelon  on  Human 
Rights  at  its  thirty-third  seoaion  on  the  situ- 
ation of  Human  Rights  In  Chile,  and.  in  par- 
ticular any  developments  of  a  legislative  or 
any  other  character,  which  may  occur  to  re- 
eetabllsh  reqtect  for  human  rights  and  fun- 
damental freedoms  In  implementation  of 
General  Assembly  Resolution  3448  and  an 
other  relevant  resolutions  and  decisions  of 
United  Nations  bodies.  After  this,  the  work- 
ing group  shall  cease  to  exist. 

7.  Request  the  Secretary  General  to  pro- 
vide the  working  group  all  atislstance  it  may 
require. 

8.  Recommends  to  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  to  adopt  measures  to  provide  finan- 
cial resources  and  necessary  personnel  to  im- 
plement the  present  resolution. 

0.  Decides  to  examine,  in  its  thirty-third 
session,  as  a  matter  of  high  priority,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  situation  of  human  rights  In 
Chile. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair  and  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 


HOUSE  BILL  KEX'ERRED 


ROUTINE   MORNINO   BUSINESS 

The  ACTENO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  wlU 
now  be  a  period  for  the  traiisactlon  of 
routine  morning  business  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  5  minutes. 

Is  there  morning  business? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Heltlng,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECLTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Johnston) 
laid  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mitting the  nomination  of  Robert  L. 
Hirsch,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Administrator  of  Energy  Research  and 
Development,  which  was  referred.  Jointly, 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  10:08  a.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  announced  that  the  House  has 
passed  the  biU  (HJl.  11893)  to  Increase 
the  temporary  debt  limit,  and  for  other 
puriKJses,  In  which  It  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


The  bill  (HJl.  11893)  to  Increase  the 
temporary  debt  limit,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  (Mr.   Johnston)    laid   before  the 
Senate    the    following    letters,    which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 
Apportionment  op  Appsopsiations  to  thi 
Dkpastmxnt   op  AOUCULTUmE   FOS   Andcal 
AMD  Plaivt  Hsalth  Inspkction  SnVKI 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director,  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  relating  to  apportionment 
of    appropriations    to    the    Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  Animal  and  Plant  Health 
Inspection  Service  for  the  fiscal  year  1976; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

RCPOSTS  OF  ASMT  RCBXASCH  AND  DKVXLOPMXMT 

Cohtsacts 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Army  (Research  and  Development), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  reports  on 
Department  of  the  Army  Research  and  De- 
velopment Contracts  for  $80,000  or  mors 
which  were  awarded  during  the  period  1  Jan- 
uary 1976  through  31  December  1975  (with 
accompanying  reports) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

ADMimsTSATioN   or  Orncxa  RxspONsianjTT 
Pat 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
concerning  the  administration  of  officer  re- 
sponsibility pay  for  calendar  year  1975;  to 
the  Committee  on  ArmM  Services. 
Report  op  Navt  Rbsxasch  and  DrvrLOPMENT 
PsocTTSKMXirr 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Deputy  Chief 
of  Naval  Material — procurement  and  produc- 
tion— transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
Navy's  semiannxial  report  of  research  and 
development  procurement  actions  of  $50,000 
and  over,  covering  the  period  l  July  1975 
through  31  December  1975  (with  an  accom- 
jMmylng  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

RXPOST    ON    TSANSACTIONS    WTTU    COMMUNIST 
COUMTSIZS  SCPPOSTXO  ST  EXIMBANK 

A  letter  from  the  President  and  Chairman, 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  tJnited  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
loan,  guarantee  and  Insurance  transactions 
supported  by  Exlmbank  during  December 
1975  to  Communist  countries  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
PxoposKD    Legislation    Dcalino    With    Or- 

PENSEs  Related  to  An   Pikact  and  De- 

STSucnoN  op  AacRAPT  and  Aiscrapt  Pa- 

ciuties 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  chapter  2,  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
and  sections  101  and  902  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958,  to  Implement  the  Conven- 
tion for  the  Suppression  of  Unlawful  Acts 
Against  the  Safety  of  ClvU  AvUtion  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Stcam-Elxctsic   Plant  Constrxjction   Cost 

and   ANNT7AL   PaOOUCTION   EXPENSES,   1973 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  transmitting,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  a  publication  entitled 
"Steam-Electrlc  Plant  Construction  Cost  and 
Annual  Production  Expenses,  1973"  (with  an 
accompanying  document) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 
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PsoposED  FraniAL  Assibtancx  pos  Comnmirr 
SxEvuxs  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Wrtfkra,  trsnsmlt- 
tlng  a  draft  of  proposed  leglstoUon  entUled 
"Federal  Assistance  for  Community  Services 
Act"  (with  accompanying  pt^Mrs);  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

ptoPOSEB  Legislation  to  Extend  Attthomtt 
roR  Appropriations  for  United  States 
Participation  in  Aotivitus  op  the  Inter- 
national Centre  por  the  Preservation  and 
restoration  op  CrLTTTRAL  Prophitt 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leglslatlou 
to  amend  the  act  of  October  15,  1966  (80 
Stat.  915),  as  amended,  to  extend  the  au- 
thority for  appropriations  for  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  the  activities  of  the  International 
Centre  for  the  Preservation  and  Restoration 
of  Cultural  Property,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  nnd  Insular  Affairs. 
Report  or  Energt  Conservation  Policies 
ahd  Practices 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  with  respect  to  energy  conservation 
policies  and  practices  which  the  Commission 
has  instituted  subsequent  to  October  1973 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  snd  Insular  Affairs. 
PtoPOSEO  Research  Project  Entitled  "In- 
termediate Drive  Belt  Conveyor  " 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  piirsuant 
to  law,  a  proposed  contract  with  FMC  Corp., 
Santa  Clara.  Calif.,  for  a  research  project 
entitled  "Intermediate  Drive  Belt  Conveyor" 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report  of  the  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary,  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  re- 
lating to  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  or  the  FxesaAL  Trade  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  describing  Commission  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  activities  for  calendar  year 
1976  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Marihuana  and  Health 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  marihuana  and  health 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Report  of  the  Department  or  Justice 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  Administration,  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  positions  in  grades  OS-ie,  GS-17,  and 
OS-18,  January  1, 1975,  through  December  31, 
1976  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Report  on  Urban  Area  Traitic  Operations 
Improvement  Programs 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  urban  areas  traffic  operations 
Improvement  programs — TOPICS — (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Report  or  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 

A  letter  from  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
Rll  expenditures  during  the  period  July  1, 
1975.  through  December  31,  1975,  from 
moneys  appropriated  to  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  (with  an  accompanying  report):  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed. 

C'XXll 288 — ^Part  4 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Bules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Bes.  354.  A  resolution  authorU.ii>g  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  for  inquiries  and  Investiga- 
tions (Sept.  No.  94-666) : 

S.  Bes.  360.  A  resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  for  inquiries  and 
Investigations  (Rept.  No.  94-662);  and 

S.  Res.  373.  A  resolution  contlnmng,  and 
authorizing  additional  expenditures  by.  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  (Rept.  No.  94- 
670). 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Res.  349.  A  resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, fc*  inquiries  and  investigations  (Rept. 
No.  94-659); 

S.  Res.  352.  A  resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  for  inqxiiries  and 
Investigations  (Bept.  No.  94-653); 

S.  Res.  362.  A  resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  (Bept.  No.  94-668) : 

S.  Bes.  365.  A  resolution  authorizing  ex- 
penditures by  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  (Bept.  No.  94-665); 

S.  Bes.  367.  A  resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  InqxUrles  and  In- 
vestigations (Bept.  No.  94-658) ; 

S.  Bes.  368.  A  resolution  authorizing  ad- 
ditional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  for  in- 
quiries and  Investigations  (Bept.  No.  94- 
652): 

S.  Bes.  372.  A  resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  for  inquiries  and  investiga- 
tions   (Bept.  No.  94-667);   and 

S.  Bes.  376.  A  resolution  continuing  and 
authorizing  additional  expenditures  by  the 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs  (Bept.  No.  94-669) . 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Bules  and  Administration,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  Bes.  361.  A  resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for  inquiries  and 
investigations   (Rept.  No.  94-664); 

S.  Bes.  363.  A  resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  for  Inquiries  and  In- 
vestigations   (Rept.  No.  04-661); 

S.  Res.  364.  A  resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
tb  Budget  for  inquiries  and  Investigations 
(Rept.  No.  94-656) ; 

8.  Bes.  369.  A  resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  for  In- 
qxilrles  and  Investigations  (Bept.  No.  94- 
665): 

S.  Bes.  370.  A  resolution  continuing,  and 
authorizing  additional  expenditures  by,  the 
Special  Committee  on  National  Emergencies 
and  Delegated  Emergency  Powers  (Bept.  No. 
94-672) ; 

S.  Bes.  371.  A  resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Belations  for  a  study  of  matters 
pertaining  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
Stetes  (Rept.  No.  94-660) ; 

S.  Bes.  374.  A  resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  for  Inquiries  and  Investigations 
(Bept.  No.  94-657); 

S.  Bes.  375.  A  resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  for  Inquiries  and  Investigations 
(Rept.  No.  94-663); 


8.  Bes.  3T7.  A  resolution  autbwlzlQg  addi- 
tional ejQtendltures  by  the  Select  Commit- 
tee To  Study  Govenuaental  Operations  With 
Bespect  to  Int^loence  Activities  for  an  In- 
quiry and  Investigation  relating  to  Intelli- 
gence activities  carried  out  by  or  on  be- 
half of  the  Federal  Government,  and  extend- 
ing the  date  fat  submission  of  the  final  re- 
port of  such  select  committee  (Bept.  No.  94- 
671);  and 

S.  Bes.  387.  A  resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  few  Inquiries  and  investiga- 
tions (Rept.  No.  94-654) . 


PETITIONS 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Johnston)  laid  before  the  Soi- 
ate  the  following  petitions,  which  were 
referred  as  Indicated: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  18 
adopted  by  the  Legislating  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota;  to  the  CMnmlttee  on 
Commerce : 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  18 
"A  concurrent  resolution,  citing  legislative 
concern  for  proposals  by  the  national  gov- 
ernment to  deregulate  certain  major  modes 
of  transportation 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota,  the  Hoitse  of  Representa- 
tives concurring  therein: 

"Whereas,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
has  proposed  deregulation  of  certain  major 
modes  of  transportation,  including  airlines, 
railroads  and  trucking;  and 

"Whereas,  a  certain  amotmt  of  regulation 
is  necessary  In  the  Interest  of  promoting 
safety,  public  convenience  and  fair  competi- 
tion; and 

"Whereas,  a  rroral  state  such  as  South  Da- 
kota benefits  from  certain  regulations  In  that 
services  are  extended  to  this  state  and  to 
other  rural  areas  which  might  be  deemed 
marginally  profitable  and  thus  might  be  dis- 
continued: Now  be  it  therefore 

"Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  commemorated  to  b^'  in  mind 
In  its  deliberatioiw  over  pr<q>osaKto  deregu- 
late transportation,  the  special  needs  and 
problems  concerning  transportation  in  rural 
America,  and  not  entertain  any  proposals 
likely  to  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  trans- 
portation needs  of  the  people  of  rural  Amer- 
ica; and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Concurrent 
Besolutlon  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of 
this  State  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  presiding  officers 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  members  of  the  Congres- 
sional Delegation  of  South  Dakota." 

Senate  Concurrent  Besolutlon  No.  23. 
ad(^ted  by  the  Leglslatiire  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota;  to  the  C<mimlttee  on  Armed 
Services: 

"Senate  Conctteeent  ItesoLtmoN  No.  23 
"A  concurrrent  resolution,  memorializing  the 
Congress  erf  the  United  States  to  support 
the  National  Guard  In  strength  and  com- 
position consistent  with  the  mainte- 
nance and  support  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment dining  periods  of  disaster,  riot  or 
disorder 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota,  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tlves  concurring  therein : 

"Whereas,  the  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  of  the  several  states 
has  histw^cally  and  traditionally  provided 
military  manpower  for  the  security  of  the 
state  and  nation;  and 

"Whereas,  the  National  Guard  as  a  force 
In  being,  can  be  maintained  at  a  fraction  of 
the  cost  of  equal  numbers  of  regulars;  and 
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"Whereas,  the  NaUonal  Guard  Is  unique 
In  haTlng  a  dual  mlwlon  to  provide  combat 
ready  force*  for  the  defenae  of  our  country 
as  well  as  a  trained  force  In  being  responsible 
to  the  Oovemor  for  support  of  state  and 
local  government  during  periods  of  disaster, 
riot  or  civil  disorder:  and 

"Whereas,  the  National  Guard  assistance 
m  community  construction  and  Improvement 
projects  during  training  assemblies  has  saved 
the  taxpayers  of  South  Dakota  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars;  and 

"Whereas,  a  reduction  In  future  strength, 
fxuidlng  or  continued  modernization  of  fa- 
cilities and  equipment  would  result  In  a  se- 
rious deterioration  of  present  capabilities  to 
the  detriment  of  our  total  readiness  and 
community  support:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  by  the  Senate  of  the  Plfty-flrst 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  the 
House  of  Representatives  concurring  therein, 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  In  or- 
der to  preserve  the  role  of  the  National  Guard 
in  maintaining  and  supporting  state  and  local 
government  during  periods  of  disaster,  riot 
and  civil  disorder  be  requested  to  Increase 
its  support  of  the  National  Guard;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
torwMrd  copies  of  this  Resolution  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  all  members  of  the  South 
Dakota  Congressional  Delegation." 

Senate  Resolution  (76-S  2251)  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  SUte  of  Rhode 
Island:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"State  or  Rhode  Island.  Etc. 

"Senate  resolution  memorializing  Congress 

to  extend   revenue  sharing 

"Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  saw  fit  that  a  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram was  originally  enacted;  and 

"Whereas.  This  program"  provided  for  the 
disbursement  of  federal  funds  to  the  respec- 
tive local  towns  and  cities;  and 

"Whereas.  The  revenue  sharing  program 
also  provided  for  a  network  of  cooperation 
and  Involvement  between  citizens  and  vari- 
ous community  neighborhoods  and  the  re- 
spective town  and  city  elected  and  appointed 
officials;  and 

"Whereas.  Federal  Revenue  sharing  has 
allowed  many  towns  and  cities  to  initiate 
new  programs  for  the  welfare  and  benefit 
of  the  people:  and 

"Whereas.  This  federal  program  In  some 
instances  has  been  of  benefit  in  holding  the 
property  tax  and  alleviating  some  of  the 
tax  burden  on  our  local  citizens;   and 

"Whereas,  The  loss  of  these  funds  and 
these  programs  would  Impair  the  continua- 
tion of  certain  programs  and  affect  the  local 
tax  financing;    now  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  hereby  respectfully  memorial- 
izes the  Congress  ot  the  United  States  to 
extend  revenue  sharing;   and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  duly  certified  copies  of  thLs  resolu- 
tion to  the  senators  and  representatives  from 
Rhode  Island  in  the  congress  and  to  the 
speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  president  of  the  United 
States  Senate." 

A   concurrent   resolution   adopted   by   the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary : 
"A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  Con- 
gress to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  to  require  that  the  total 
of  all  Federal  appropriations  may  not  ex- 
ceed the  total  of  all  estimated  Federal  rev- 
enues   in    any    fiscal    year,    with    certain 
exceptions 

"Whereas,  with  each  passing  year  this  Na- 
tion becomes  more  deeply  in  debt  as  Its  ex- 


pendlttiret  groMly  and  repeatedly  exceed 
available  revenues  so  that  the  public  debt 
now  exceeds  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars: 
and 

"Whereas,  attempts  to  limit  spending.  In- 
cluding Impoundment  of  funds  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  have  resulted  in 
strenuous  objections  that  the  re^wnsibUlty 
for  appropriations  Is  the  constitutional  duty 
of  the  Congress;  and 

"Whereas,  the  annual  Federal  budget  re- 
peatedly demonstrates  an  unwillingness  or 
inability  of  both  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches  of  the  Federal  government  to 
curtail  spending  to  conform  to  available 
revenues;  and 

"Whereas,  the  unified  budget  of  three  hun- 
dred four  and  four-tenths  billion  dollars  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  does  not  reflect  actual 
spending  because  of  the  exclusion  of  special 
outlays  which  are  not  included  in  the  budget 
nor  subject  to  the  legal  public  debt  limit; 
and 

"Whereas,  as  reported  by  US  News  and 
World  Report  on  February  25,  1974,  of  these 
nonbudgetary  outlays  in  the  amount  of  fif- 
teen and  six-tenths  billion  dollars,  the  sum 
of  twelve  and  nine-tenths  billion  dollars  rep- 
resents funding  of  essentially  private  agen- 
cies which  provide  special  service  to  the  Fed- 
eral government;  and 

"Whereas,  knowledgeable  planning  and  fis- 
cal prudence  require  that  the  budget  re- 
flect all  Federal  spending  and  that  the  budget 
be  in  balance:  and 

"Whereas,  believing  that  fiscal  irrespon- 
sibility at  the  Federal  level,  with  the  Inflation 
which  results  from  this  policy.  Is  the  greatest 
threat  which  faces  our  Nation,  we  firmly  Ije- 
lleve  that  constitutional  restraint  is  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  fiscal  disciplines  needed  to 
reverse  this  trend.  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Ho\ise  of  Representatives, 
the  Senate  concurring: 

"That  the  Congress  be  memorialized  to 
add  a  new  Arltcle  XXVU  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  requests  the 
Congress  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  several 
states  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  SUtes  requiring  in  the  absence 
of  a  national  emergency  that  the  total  of 
all  Federal  appropriations  made  by  the  Con- 
gress fOT  any  fiscal  year  may  not  exceed  the 
total  of  the  estimated  Federal  revenues,  ex- 
cluding any  revenues  derived  from  borrow- 
ing, for  that  fiscal  year.  Be  It  further  "Re- 
solved  that  Congress  Is  requested  to  call  a 
constitutional  convention  for  the  specific 
and  exclusive  purpose  of  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution.  Be 
It  further  "Resolved  that  the  proposed  new 
article  read  substantially  as  follows: 
"pxopoazs  AXTICLC  xxvn 
The  total  of  all  Federal  appropriations 
made  by  the  Congress  for  any  fiscal  year  may 
not  exceed  the  toUl  of  the  estimated  Federal 
revenues  for  that  fiscal  year,  excluding  any 
revenues  derived  from  btarowlng  and  this 
prohibition  extends  to  all  Federal  appropria- 
tions and  all  estimated  Federal  revenues,  ex- 
cluding any  revenues  derived  from  borrowing. 
The  President  in  submitting  budgeUry  re- 
quests and  the  Congress  in  enacting  appro- 
priation bills  shall  comply  with  this  Article. 
If  the  President  proclaims  a  national  emer- 
gency, suspending  the  requirement  that  the 
total  of  all  Federal  appropriations  not  exceed 
the  total  estimated  Federal  revenues  for  a 
fiscal  year,  excluding  any  revenues  derived 
from  borrowing,  and  two-thirds  of  all  mem- 
bers elected  to  each  House  of  the  Congress  so 
determine  by  Joint  Resolution,  the  total  of 
all  Federal  appropriations  may  exceed  the 
total  estimated  Federal  revenues  for  that 
fiscal  year. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,   the  Speaker  of  the  United 


States  House  of  Representatives  and  to  each 
member  of  C<H)gze6s  from  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  city  of  Scran- 
ton.  Pennsylvania,  relating  to  abortion;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  616. 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary : 

"House  Concurhcnt  Resoltttion  No.  616 
"A  concurrent  resolution,  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  affirm  by 
appropriate  mode  of  expression  that,  by 
Its  submission  to  the  several  states  of  the 
proposed  Equal  Rights  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
not  intended  to  address  the  Issues  of  the 
validity  of  restrictions  on  abortion  or  of 
the  existence  and  extent  of  the  rights  of 
the  unborn 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  the 
Senate  concurring  therein: 

"Whereas,  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
to  the  United  States  Constitution,  as  sub- 
mitted to  the  several  states  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  would  Impose  on 
the  United  States  and  the  states  a  single 
standard  of  equality  of  rights  which  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  on  account  of  sex;  and 

"Whereas,  at  the  time  of  such  submission 
to  the  several  states  in  1972  and.  also  at  the 
time  of  the  ratification  of  the  amendment 
by  the  state  of  South  Dakota  In  1973  by  the 
Forty-eighth  legislative  session  of  that  state, 
it  was  understood  by  the  legislative  bodies  of 
the  several  states,  including  said  Forty- 
eighth  session  of  the  Legislature  of  the  state 
of  South  Dakota,  that  the  proposed  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  was  not  Intended  to 
address,  and  did  not  in  fact  address,  the  Is- 
sues of  the  validity  of  restrictions  on  abor- 
tion or  of  the  existence  and  extent  of  the 
rights  of  the  unborn;  and 

"Whereas,  subsequent  to  such  submission 
to  the  states  there  has  arisen  some  appre- 
hension in  the  several  states  that  the  pro- 
posed Eqxial  Rights  Amendment,  if  validated 
by  ratification  as  required  by  law,  may  be 
subject  to  Judicial  set  forth,  which  appre- 
hension may  only  serve  to  Impede  and  per- 
haps prevent  the  full  ratification  and  valida- 
tion of  the  proposed  amendment,  so  that  It 
is  incumbent  on  the  Congress  to  act  in  order 
to  remove  such  apprehension :  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it  hereby  -Resolved,  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Fifty-first  Legisla- 
ture of  the  state  of  South  Dakota,  the  Sen- 
ate concurring  therein,  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  be  memorialized  and  re- 
quested to  affirm  by  resolution,  hearings  or 
other  appropriate  mode  of  expression  that 
the  proposed  Equal  Rights  Amendment  to 
the  United  States  Constitution  submitted 
to  the  several  sUtes  by  the  Congress  in  1972 
was  not  Intended  to  address,  and  does  not  In 
fact  address,  the  Issues  of  the  validity  of  re- 
strictions on  abortion  or  of  the  existence  and 
extent  of  the  rights  of  the  unborn.  Be  it  fur- 
ther ' 'Resolved,  that  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  send  certified 
copies  of  the  Concurrent  Resolution  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  presiding  officers  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Congressional  Delegation  of 
South  Dakota,  and  to  the  Administrator  of 
the  United  States  General  Services  Admin- 
istration. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  f(^owing  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Jean  McKee.  of  New  Tork,  to  be  Deputy 
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Administrator  of  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Administration. 

(The  above  nomination  vas  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BnJ»S  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT: 

S.  3046.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  and  26 
of  the  United  States  Code  and  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
for  the  purpose  of  designating  certain  elec- 
tric weapons  as  destrvictlve  devices.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CASE: 

S.  3047.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Lee 
Chin  Wu.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  MAGNUSON: 

S.  3048.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Sang  II  Tong. 
Beferred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RIBICOFF   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  WncKEX) : 

S.  3049.  A  bill  to  modify  the  Project  for 
Hurricane-Flood  Protection  at  New  London, 
Conn.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pkaxson)    (by  request): 

S.  3050.  A  biU  to  authoriae  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  when  the  Coast  Guard 
is  not  operating  as  a  service  In  the  Navy,  to 
leate  for  military  purposes  structures  and 
their  associated  real  property  located  In  a 
foreign  country.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (by  request) : 

S.  3051.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Commission  Act  of  1974,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  3052.  A  bill  to  amend  section  602  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1954; 

S.  3053.  A  blU  to  upgrade  the  position  of 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculttire  to  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Agricultiu*;  to  provide  for  two 
additional  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Agricul- 
ture; to  increase  the  compensation  of  cer- 
tain officials  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; to  provide  for  an  additional  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation;  and  for  ther  purposes;  and 

S.  3054.  A  bill  to  repeal  certain  requtre- 
ments  relating  to  notice  of  animal  and  plant 
quarantines,  and  far  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Clakk,  Mr.  TAI.MADGE  and  Mr.  Mc- 

OOVZKN)  : 

S.  3055.  A  bill  to  provide  for  U.S.  standards 
&nd  a  national  Inspection  sj-stem  for  grain, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY   (for  himseU  and 
Mr.  KENNEin) : 

S.  3056.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  to  provide  emergency  relief, 
rehabilitation,  and  humanitarian  assistance 
to  the  people  who  have  been  victimized  by  the 
recent  earthquake  In  Guatemala.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  oa  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mokoaue  ) : 

SJ.  Res.  173.  A  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  designating  ths  seven  calendar 
days  beginning  September  26,  1976  as  "Na- 
tional Port  Week."  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HDOH  SCOTT: 

S.  3046.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  18  and 
26  of  the  United  States  Code  and  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  for  the  purpose  of  designating 
certain  electric  weapons  as  destructive 
devices.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

TASEK    PtTBLlC    DEFENDER 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  curb  the 
availability  of  a  weapon  called  the  Taser 
Public  Defender.  This  legislation  will  be 
the  Senate  counterpart  to  two  bills,  H.R. 
11451  and  H.R.  11452,  introduced  by 
Congressman  Lawrence  Coughlin. 

This  so-called  Public  Defender  consists 
of  two  darts  attached  by  two  thin  wires 
to  batteries.  The  darts,  when  fired  from 
the  Taser.  carry  an  electric  current  of 
50,000  volts  which  penetrate  the  clothing 
or  skin  and  temporarily  paralyze  the  vic- 
tim's body.  The  efTect  upon  a  perfectly 
healthy  person  is  complete  loss  of  mus- 
cular control  and  total  incapacitation 
until  the  current  is  turned  off.  There  are 
no  guarantees  that  the  Taser  w^ould  not 
have  fatal  consequences  for  a  person 
with  a  heart  condition  or  other  ailment 
or  for  a  child.  Portimately,  no  fatalities 
have  been  connected  to  the  use  of  this 
weapon  since  it  was  placed  upon  the 
market. 

The  purpose  of  this  device  as  stated  in 
its  name  is  to  be  a  public  defender.  How- 
ever, Increasing  incidents  are  being  re- 
ported across  the  country  where  the 
Taser  has  been  used  by  criminal  ele- 
ments against  the  public.  As  an  example, 
a  couple  in  Montgomery  County,  Pa., 
recently  was  robbed  by  four  men,  one 
who  carried  a  Taser.  The  victims  were 
tied  up  and  shot  with  the  Taser  and 
shocked  until  they  told  the  thieves  where 
all  their  valuables  were  located. 

In  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  reoccur- 
rence of  such  crimes,  my  bill  would 
amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
and  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  by  classifying 
electric  weapons  such  as  the  Taser  as  de- 
structive devices.  Therefore,  without  the 
specific  authorization  from  the  Secre- 
tai-y  of  the  Treasury,  purchase  would  be 
prohibited.  In  addition,  Taser-like  weap- 
ons would  be  classified  as  destructive 
devices  imder  title  26  of  the  United  States 
Code.  The  result  would  be  a  $200  tax  on 
both  the  manufacture  and  the  transfer 
of  each  Taser  to  unlicensed  persons. 

We  must  act  now  to  limit  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  Taser  while  it  is  still  in  an 
early  stage  of  development.  The  pros- 
pects of  more  powerful  and  sophisticated 
Tasers  would  add  but  another  weapon  to 
the  overstocked  arsenals  of  criminals.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  examine  closely 
the  seriousness  of  this  situation  and  con- 
sider expeditiously  this  bill. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Pearson)  (by  request) : 
S.  3050.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  when  the  Coast 
Guard  is  not  operating  as  a  service  in 
the  Navy,  to  lease  for  military  purposes 
structures  and  their  associated  real  prop- 


erty located  in  a  foreign  country.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bQl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  when  the  Coast 
Guard  is  not  operating  as  a  service  in 
the  Navy,  to  lease  for  military  purposes 
structures  and  their  associated  real  prop- 
erty located  in  a  foreign  country,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  of 
transmittal  and  changes  in  existing  law 
be  printed  in  the  Record  together  with 
the  text  of  the  bilL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3050 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  lliat  section 
2675  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
is  amended  by  striking  the  words  "of  a  mili- 
tary department"  between  the  words  "Sec- 
retary" and  "may",  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "concerned." 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended — 

(a)  by  striking  the  words  "on  Armed 
Services"  between  the  words  "Committees" 
and  "of":  and 

(b)  by  Inserting  the  word  "appropriate" 
between  the  words  "the"  and  "Committees." 

The  Secretary  or  Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C..  November  7. 1975. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeixer, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ms.  President:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill,  "To  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  when 
the  Coast  Guard  Is  not  operating  as  a  service 
In  the  Navy,  to  lease  for  military  purposes 
structures  and  their  associated  real  property 
located  In  a  foreign  country." 

The  purpose  of  the  draft  bill  Is  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  on  behalf 
of  the  Coast  Guard,  to  enter  Into  zntilti- 
year  leases  to  acquire,  for  military  purposes, 
structures  and  their  associated  real  property 
which  are  located  in  foreign  countries.  Un- 
der section  2675  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  the  Secretaries  of  the  military  depart- 
ments within  the  Department  of  Defense  al- 
ready have  this  authority.  Therefore,  the  biU 
amends  that  section  In  a  manner  which  ex- 
tends its  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation when  the  Coast  Guard  is  not  oper- 
ating as  a  service  In  the  Navy.  The  existing 
conditions  and  limitations  applicable  to  the 
Secretaries  of  the  military  departments  would 
also  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

However,  section  2675(b)  has  been 
amended  to  require  Coast  Gtiard  leases  with 
an  annual  rental  In  excess  of  $250,000  to  be 
submitted  to  those  conunlttees  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  which  gen- 
erally have  Jurisdiction  over  Coast  Guard 
matters,  without  divesting  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  their  current  authority 
under  this  section. 

The  lack  of  overseas  leasing  authority  has 
its  greatest  Impact  on  the  Coast  Guard's 
ability  to  adequately  provide  housing  for  its 
members  and  their  dependents  who  are  sta- 
tioned overseas.  Currently  the  Coast  Guard 
is  occupying  leased  family  bousing  in  Singa- 
pore, the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  West  Germany. 
Twenty-five  leases  have  been  obtained  In 
these  countries  for  the  benefit  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  on  a  reimbursable  basU,  by  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  military  departnoents  wlthta 
the  Department  of  Defense  exercising  their 
authority  under  section  2675  of  title  10.  Tlie 
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amendments  proposed  by  the  bill  would 
obviate  this  necessity  by  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  negotiate  di- 
rectly for  needed  structures  and  their  as- 
sociated real  property  whlqli  are  located  In 
a  foreign  country. 

Enactment  of  this  proposed  bUl  will  not 
impose  any  additional  personnel  or  budg- 
etary requirements  upon  this  Department. 
Rather,  it  will  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  make  direct  payments  for 
future  leases  in  lieu  of  the  present  system  of 
obtaining  needed  overseas  leases  through  the 
Secretaries  of  the  military  departments 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis.  For  fiscal  year  1976,  the 
Coast  Guard  has  already  budgeted  for  $288,- 
000  to  reimburse  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  overseas  leases.  We  anticipate  no  sub- 
.stantial  change  in  this  level  of  utilization 
over  the  next  five  years. 

It  would  be  appreciated  If  you  would  lay 
this  proposed  bill  before  the  Senate.  A  similar 
bill  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  Is  no  objection  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program 
to  the  submission  of  this  proposed  legislation 
to  Congress. 

Sincerely, 

WiLUAM  T.  COLEMAK,  Jr. 
COMPAKATIVX      TTPK      SHOWING      CHANCES      IN 

Existing  Law  Made  bt  the  Pkoposed  Bill 
(Matter   proposed   to   be   omitted    is   en- 
closed in  brackets;  new  matter  is  in  italics.) 

TITLE  10 

§  2675.  Leases:  foreign  countries:  structures 
not  on  a  military  base 

(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  concerned  [of  a  military 
department]  may  acquire  by  lease,  in  any 
foreign  country,  structures  and  real  property 
relating  thereto  that  are  not  located  on  a 
military  base  and  that  are  needed  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  A  lease  under  this  section  may 
not  be  for  a  period  of  more  than  five  years. 

(b)  A  lease  may  not  be  entered  into  under 
this  section  If  the  average  estimated  annual 
rental  during  the  term  of  the  lease  is  more 
than  $250,000  until  after  the  expiration  of 
thirty  days  from  the  date  upon  which  a  re- 
port of  the  facts  concerning  the  proposed 
lease  is  submitted  to  the  appropriate  Com- 
mittees (on  Armed  Services]  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives. 

(c\  A  sUtement  in  a  lease  that  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  have  been  met,  or 
that  the  lease  is  not  subject  to  this  section,  is 
conclusive. 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (by  request) : 

S.  3051.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commod- 
ity Futures  Trading  Commission  Act  of 
1974.  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3052.  A  bill  to  amend  section  602 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954; 

S.  3053.  A  bill  to  upgrade  the  position 
of  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  to  pro- 
vide for  two  additional  Assistant  Secre- 
taries of  Agriculture;  to  Increase  the 
compensation  of  certain  officials  of  the 
Depai'tment  of  Agriculture;  to  provide 
for  an  additional  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration; and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  3054.  A  bill  to  repeal  certain  require- 
ments relating  to  notice  of  animal  and 
plant  quarantines,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  administration,  I  am  today 
introducing  several  bills  which  would 
make  changes  in  existing  law. 


As  my  colleagues  know,  the  various 
department  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  deveI<H3  legislative  proposals 
which  they  seek  to  have  considered  by 
the  Congress  in  furtherance  of  the  pro- 
grams they  administer. 

Often  these  measures  are  minor  or 
technical  in  nature.  However,  they  are 
often  quite  controversial.  Today,  as  a 
courtesy  to  the  administration,  I  am 
offering  several  such  legislative  proposals 
for  referral  to  committee  and  appropri- 
ate consideration. 

Just  as  my  colleagues  may  be  expected 
to  reserve  final  judgment  on  these  pro- 
posals \mtil  after  committee  investiga- 
tion, hearings,  and  consideration,  so  do  I 
reserve  judgment.  I  introduce  these  bills 
today,  which  have  been  forwarded  by 
the  administration,  because  I  believe 
that  we  in  the  Congress  who  expect  the 
departments  and  agencies  to  implement 
faithfully  and  efficiently  the  laws  we 
pass,  owe  them  the  courtesy  of  consid- 
ering their  suggestions  for  changes  and 
improvements  in  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  bills  pre- 
pared by  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate     Committee     oh     Acbicdltvxs     and 
Forests  Y,    Stafp    Explanation    of    Bills 
Reqttested  bt  the  Aoministbation 
commodity  futures  trading  commission 
3.  3061  would  repeal  the  requirement  in 
the  Commodity  Futures  Trading   Commis- 
sion Act  that  the  appointment  by  the  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission  of  Its 
Executive   Director   be   made   by   and   with 
the  advice  and  consent  or  the  Senate.  The 
bill    would    also    make    certain    technical 
changes  in   the  Act.  In   addition,  the   bill 
would  amend  18  U.S.C.  6001  to  enable  the 
Commission    to   grant   witnesses   Immunity 
from  prosecution  based  upon  their  testimony 
before  the  Commission. 

TRAINING  or  DEPENDENTS  OF  OFFICIALS 
ASSIGNED  ASKOAD 

S.  3052  would  provide  that  appropriations 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
be  used  to  provide  appropriate  orientation 
and  language  training  to  families  of  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  anticipation  of  an  assignment  abroad 
or  while  abroad. 

ADJUSTMENTS    IN    TOP-LEVEL    POLICY    STAFF    OF 
USDA 

S.  3053  would  upgrade  the  position  of 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  provide  two  addi- 
tional Assistant  Secretaries  of  Agriculture; 
increase  the  compensation  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  APHIS  from  OS-18  to  executive 
level  V;  and  Increase  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  from 
six  to  seven  members. 

NOTIFICATION  OF  ANIMAL  AND  PLANT 
QUARANTINES 

S.  3054  would  repeal  requirements  for 
publication  of  notices  In  newspapers  and 
giving  of  written  notice  to  railroads  and 
other  carriers  doing  business  In  infected  lo- 
calities or  arecu  quarantined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  of  the  establishment  of  quar- 
antines and  of  the  existence  of  livestock  or 
poultry  diseases,  or  Insect  infestations.  The 
bill  would  also  clarify  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  to  exercise  discretion  in  deciding 
whether  to  quarantine  areas  under  that  act. 
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By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Talmadce,  and 
Mr.  McOovERiT) : 
S.  3055.  A  bill  to  provide  for  U.S.  stand- 
ards and  a  national  inspectlcn  system 
for  grain,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Cwnmittee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

U.S.    GRAIN    STANDARDS    ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation's  attention  has  been  focused  again 
and  again  in  recent  weeks  on  our  faulty 
grain  inspection  and  weighing  system. 
Indeed  the  problem  will  not  go  away. 

The  problem  goes  back  to  ancient  times 
when  the  prophet  Amos  in  chapter  8 
stated: 

Hear  this,  you  who  trample  upon  the 
needy,  and  bring  the  poor  of  the  land  to  an 
end,  saying,  "when  will  the  new  moon  be 
over,  that  we  may  sell  grain?  And  the  Sab- 
bath, that  we  may  offer  wheat  for  sale,  that 
we  may  make  the  ephah  small  and  the  shekel 
great,  and  deal  deceitfully  with  false  bal- 
ances, that  we  may  buy  the  poor  for  silver 
and  the  needy  for  a  pair  of  sandals,  and  sell 
the  refuse  of  the  wheat?" 

The  study  which  we  called  upon  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  carry  out 
8  months  ago  has  now  been  completed. 
It  provides  us  with  a  wealth  of  infor- 
mation, and  it  calls  for  a  total  revamp- 
ing of  the  inspection  and  weighing  sys- 
tem. 

We  have  already  held  extensive  hear- 
ings. The  Senate  last  fall  enacted  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  88,  as  Interim  leg- 
islation, which  provided  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  with  increased  authority 
to  deal  with  this  problem,  and  it  also 
changed  the  criminal  code  to  increase 
the  sanctions  for  violation  of  the  U.S. 
Grain  Standards  Act. 

On  February  20,  the  Subcommittees 
on  Foreign  Agricultural  Policy  and  Agri- 
cultural Production.  Marketing  and  Sta- 
bilization of  Prices  held  a  hearing  to  re- 
view the  conclusions  of  the  GAO  re- 
port with  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Elmer  Staats. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  with  Senators  Clark,  McGov- 
ERN,  and  Taluaoge  would  provide  stream- 
lined Federal  Inspection  and  sup- 
ervision of  weighing  along  the  lines  envi- 
sioned in  the  GAO  report  and  deal  with 
the  problems  which  have  been  identified 
in  the  investigation  and  report. 

"Iliis  bill  would,  in  summary,  give  the 
USDA  responsibility  for  establishing  a 
unified  Federal  system  where  we  now 
have  a  number  of  separate  operations. 

Most  significantly,  at  the  export  and 
major  inland  points  the  inspection  and 
supervision  of  weighing  would  be  under 
the  responsibility  of  an  agency  within 
the  USDA,  the  Federal  Grain  Inspection 
Agency. 

At  the  interior  points,  inspection  would 
be  carried  out  by  the  USDA  directly  or 
by  States  or  private  firms  under  com- 
petitively awarded  contracts. 

And  both  criminal  and  civil  penalties 
would  be  drastically  increased  under  the 
bill. 

Specifically,  the  measure  would : 

First,  direct  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Grain  Inspection  Agency  to  have 
all  grain  inspection  at  export  elevators 
performed  by  agency  employees; 
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Second,  authorise  the  Administrator  to 
have  grain  inspedion  in  interior  areas 
of  the  coimtry  performed  by  Agency  em- 
ployees, or,  in  Ilea  of  that,  by  State  or 
private  agencies  under  contract.  Coq- 
txactors  would  receive  payment  under 
the  contrtxt  rather  than  the  present  fee 
basis; 

Third,  set  stringent  qualifying  criteria 
for  States  or  persons  who  apply  to  con- 
tract with  the  Administrator  to  inspect 
ill  the  interior  of  the  country ; 

Fourth,  direct  the  administrator  to 
regulate  the  wei^iing  of  grain  shipped 
in  interstete  and  foreign  commerce,  and, 
at  export  elevators,  to  supervise  the 
weighing  of  grain  and  Inspect  weights 
and  scales; 

Fifth,  authorize  the  administrator  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  States  for 
the  supervision  of  weighing  and  the  in- 
spection of  weights  and  scales  in  other 
areas  of  the  United  States,  imder  pre- 
scribed guidelines  and  regulations; 

Sixth,  authorize  the  administrator  to 
charfje  and  collect  fees  to  cover  the  costs 
of  official  inspection  and  the  supervision 
of  weighing.  This  will  enable  the  system 
to,  as  near  as  possible,  be  self-support- 
ing: 

Seventh,  increase  the  criminal  pensJ- 
ties  for  intentional  or  knowing  violations 
of  the  act  by  making  them  felonies  pun- 
ishable by  up  to  5  years  Imprisonment; 

Eighth,  authorize  the  administrator  to 
impose  civil  penalties  not  to  exceed  $100.- 
000  upon  persons  or  companies  violating 
the  act; 

Ninth,  place  the  crimes  of  bribery  of 
inspection  personnel  and  intimidating  or 
assaulting  Agency  employees  performing 
official  inspection,  under  the  felony 
statutes  contained  In  title  18  of  the 
Criminal  Code; 

Tenth,  prevent  boards  of  trade  or  other 
business  entities  owned,  controlled,  or 
operated  by  grain  elevatoi's,  merchandis- 
ers, or  employees  thereof,  from  operat- 
ing as  official  inspection  contractcnrs; 

Eleventh,  require  the  administrator  to 
submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Ccmgress 
on  the  effectiveness  of  grain  inspection. 
with  his  recommendations  for  legislative 
changes  necessary  and  helpful  to  accom- 
plish the  objectives  of  the  Grain  Stand- 
ards Act;  and  on  serious  foreign  com- 
plaints concerning  the  faulty  delivery  of 
grain; 

Twelfth,  authorize  the  administrator 
to  monitor  in  foreign  coimtrles,  grain  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  grain  received  is  of 
the  same  quantity  and  comparable  qual- 
ity it  was  certified  to  be; 

Thirteenth,  authorize  the  adminis- 
trator to  perform  a  study  for  Congress 
of  the  current  grain  standards  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  are  adequate  to  en- 
courage production  of  grain  of  high 
quality; 

Fourteenth,  direct  the  administrator 
to  rotate  supervisory  and  other  inspec- 
tion personnel  at  periodic  intervals,  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Inspection 
systan;  and 

Fifteenth,  provide  a  phasein  of  the 
changes  with  Federal  inspection  at  ex- 
port elevators  in  place  within  6  months 
and  Federal  or  contracted  inspection  in 
place  within  2  years  of  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation; 


Mr.  President,  the  deteiled  and 
thorough  amoidments  of  the  Grain 
Standards  Act  which  this  measure  au- 
thorizes would  completely  overhaul  ttie 
\3B.  fsoAn.  inspection  system,  as  recom- 
mended Iv  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  demanded  by  the  facts  we  now  have 
concerning  corruption,  mismanagement 
and  incompetence. 

The  American  fanner  and  the  Ameri- 
can public  have  demanded  action  to  cor- 
rect what  has  gone  wrong  in  our  grain 
export  and  inspection  system. 

Tills  is,  in  my  view,  a  constructive  and 
reascmable  bill.  I  can  think  of  nothing 
more  important  at  this  crucial  Jimcture 
to  the  future  of  American  agriculture 
than  the  need  to  immediately  clean  up 
our  grain  inspection  system  and  restore 
confidence  in  American  agricultural 
products. 

I  believe  that  it  is  crucial  that  we  as- 
sure our  customers  that  their  purchases 
of  grain  and  soybeans  will  be  of  the  high- 
est quality. 

In  1975,  the  United  States  exported 
over  $22  billion  of  agricultural  products. 
Our  net  favorable  trade  balance,  in  agri- 
cultural products  was  around  $12  billion. 

lUs  Nation's  shaky  economy  simply 
cannot  afford  to  lose  such  an  important 
source  of  foreign  exchange.  Our  farmers 
cannot  afford  to  lose  that  Important 
source  of  income.  And  our  consumers 
cannot  afford  the  potential  chaos  in  our 
food  production  system  which  would  re- 
sult from  such  a  loss. 

We  are  faced  with  a  tight  deadline. 
We  must  restore  confidence  in  our  grain 
exports  before  the  1976  crop  is  harvested. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  caa- 
sent  that  the  text  of  the  bin  which  I  am 
introducing  today  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3055 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled.  That  the 
United  States  Oraln  Standards  Act  (82  Stat. 
761-770;  7  UJ3.C.  71,  74-79.  84-87,  and  87»- 
87h)  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SHORT   TITIX 

"Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'United  States  Oraln  Standards  Act'. 

"DECLABATION   OF  POLICT 

"Sec.  2.  Oraln  la  an  essential  source  of  the 
world's  total  supply  of  human  food  and 
animal  feed.  It  is  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  Ciongress,  for  the  promotion  and  pro- 
tectkMi  of  such  commerce  in  the  interests  of 
producers,  merchandisers,  warehousemen, 
processors,  and  consumers  of  grain,  and  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  to  provide  t<x  the  establishment  of 
official  United  States  standards  for  grain, 
to  promote  the  uniform  application  thereof 
by  olBclal  Inspection  personnel,  to  provide 
for  an  official  Inspection  system  for  grain, 
and  to  regulate  the  weighing  and  the  certifi- 
cation of  the  weight  of  grain  shipped  In 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce;  with  the 
objectives  that  grain  may  be  marketed  in 
an  orderly  manner  and  that  trading  in  grain 
may  be  facilitated.  It  is  hereby  found  that 
all  grain  and  other  articles  and  transactions 
in  grain  regulated  under  this  Act  are  either 
In  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  or  sub- 
stantially affect  such  commerce  and  that 
regulation  thereof  as  provided  in  this  Act 
ia  necessary  to  prevent  or  eliminate  burdens 


on  such  ccHnmerce  and  to  effectively  regulate 
such  commeroe. 

"OKFnnXIONB 

"Sec.  3.  When  used  in  this  Act,  except 
where  the  context  requires  otherwise — 

"(a)  Uie  term  'Secretary  of  Agriculture' 
means  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the 
United  States  or  his  delegates: 

"(b)  the  term  'Administrator'  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Oram  Inspec- 
tion Agency  established  by  section  4  of  this 
Act  or  his  delegates; 

"(c)  the  term  'Department  of  Agriculture' 
means  the  United  States  Department  of 
Ag^riculture; 

"(d)  the  term  'Agency'  means  the  Federal 
Oraln  Inspection  Agency  established  by  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act; 

"(e)  the  term  'United  States'  means  the 
States  (including  Puerto  Rico)  and  the  ter- 
ritories and  possessions  of  the  United  States 
(Including  the  District  of  Columbia); 

"(f)  the  term  'State'  means  any  cme  of 
the  States  (including  Puerto  Rico)  or  ter- 
ritories or  possessions  of  the  United  States 
(Including  the  District  of  Columbia); 

"(g)  the  term  'Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce' means  commerce  from  any  State  to 
or  throtigh  any  other  State,  or  to  or  through 
any  foreign  country; 

"(h)  the  term  'grain'  means  com,  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  barley,  flaxseed,  grain  sorghum, 
soybeans,  mixed  grain,  and  any  other  food 
grains,  feed  grains,  and  oilseeds  for  which 
standards  are  established  under  section  6 
of  this  Act; 

"(1)  the  term  'export  grain'  means  grain 
for  shipment  from  the  United  States  to  any 
place  outside  thereof; 

"(J)  the  term  'official  inspection'  means 
the  determination  (by  original  Inspection 
and,  when  requested,  reinspectlon  and  ap- 
peal inspection)  and  the  certification,  by  of- 
ficial Inspection  personnel,  of  the  kind,  class, 
quality  or  condition  of  grain,  under  stand- 
ards provided  for  In  this  Act,  or  the  condi- 
tion of  vessels  and  other  carriers  or  recepta- 
cles for  the  transportation  of  grain  Insofar 
as  It  may  affect  the  quality  or  condition  of 
such  grain;  or,  upon  the  request  of  the  In- 
traested  party  applying  for  Inspection,  other 
facts  relating  to  grain  under  other  criteria 
approved  by  the  Administrator  under  this 
Act;  and  such  term  shall  Include  the  deter- 
mination of  the  quantity  of  grain  by  official 
supervision  of  weighing  for  each  lot  of  grain 
that  is  officially  Inspected  as  it  Is  being  trans- 
ferred In  or  out  of  a  grain  elevator  or  ware- 
house (the  term  'officially  Inspected'  shall  be 
construed  accordingly) ; 

"(k)  the  term  'official  Inspection  person- 
nel' means  employees  of  the  Agency  or  of  an 
official  Inspection  contractor  licensed  or 
otherwise  authorized  by  the  Administrator 
pursuant  to  section  11  of  this  Act  to  perform 
all  or  specified  functions  Involved  In  official 
inspection,  or  In  the  supervision  of  official  in- 
spection, or  In  monitCMlng  activities  In  for- 
eign ports,  with  respect  to  officially  Inspected 
grain  under  this  Act. 

"(1)  the  term  'official  Inspection  mark' 
means  any  symbol  prescribed  by  regulations 
of  the  Administrator  to  show  the  official  de- 
termination of  an  official  inspection; 

"(m)  the  term  'official  grade  designation' 
means  a  numerical  or  sample  grade  designa- 
tion, specified  in  the  standards  relating  to 
kind,  class,  quality  and  condition  of  grain, 
provided  for  in  this  Act; 

"(n)  the  term  'official  inspection  contrac- 
tor' means  a  State  or  person  who  has  entered 
Into  a  contract  with  the  Administrator  au- 
thorized by  section  8  of  this  Act  for  the  con- 
duct of  official  inspection  (other  than  i^peal 
inspection)  under  this  Act  at  an  inspection 
point  designated  by  the  Administrator  (the 
term  'official  inspection  contract'  will  be  con- 
strued accordingly); 

"(o)  the  terms  'offical  certificates'  and  'of- 
ficial form'  mean,  respectively,  a  certificate 
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or  other  form  prescribed  by  regulation-s  of 
the  Administrator  under  this  Act: 

"(p)  the  term  'official  sample'  means  a 
sample  obtained  from  a  lot  of  grain  by,  and 
submitted  for  official  Inspection  by,  official 
Inspection  personnel  (the  term  'official  sam- 
pling' shall  be  construed  accordingly); 

"(q)  the  term  'submitted  sample'  means 
a  sample  submitted  by  or  for  an  Interested 
person  for  official  inspection,  other  than  an 
official  sample; 

"(r)  the  term  'lot'  means  a  specific  quan- 
tity of  grain  Identified  as  such; 

"(s)  the  term  'interested  person'  means 
any  person  having  a  contract  or  other  finan- 
cial Interest  In  grain  as  the  owner,  seller, 
purchaser,  warehoxiseman,  or  carrier,  or 
otherwise; 

"(t)  the  verb  'ship'  with  respect  to  grain 
means  transfer  physical  possession  of  the 
grain  to  another  person  for  the  purpose  of 
transportation  by  any  means  of  conveyance, 
or  transport  one's  own  grain  by  any  means 
of  conveyance; 

"(u)  the  terms  'false',  'incorrect',  and  'mis- 
leading' mean,  respectively,  false.  Incorrect, 
and  misleading  in  any  particular; 

"(v)  the  term  'deceptive  loading,  handling, 
weighing,  or  sampling'  means  any  manner  of 
loading,  handling,  weighing,  or  sampling  that 
deceives  or  tends  to  deceive  official  Inspection 
personnel,  as  specified  by  regulations  of  the 
Administrator  under  this  Act; 

"(w)  the  term  'export  elevator'  means  any 
grain  elevator  or  warehouse  In  the  United 
States  as  determined  by  the  Administrator, 
from  which  grain  la  shipped  from  the  United 
States  to  an  area  outside  thereof; 

"(X)  the  term  'major  Inland  terminal  ele- 
vator' means  any  grain  elevat:r  or  warehouse 
In  the  United  States  as  determined  by  the 
Administrator  located  In  a  terminal  area  In 
the  Interior  of  the  United  States  at  which 
over  50.000.000  bushels  of  grain  are  officially 
Inspected  in  an  average  year; 

"(y)  the  term  'official  supervision  of  weigh- 
ing' means  the  physical  supervision  of  the 
weighing  of  grain,  the  physical  Inspection  of 
weights  and  scales  and  (where  the  weighing 
Is  done  In  an  elevator  or  warehouse)  the 
physical  Inspection  of  the  elevator  or  ware- 
house premises  and  the  monitoring  of  the 
flow  of  grain  Into  and  out  of  the  elevator  or 
warehouse,  and  the  certification  of  the  weight 
of  the  lota  of  grain  weighed  under  such 
physical  supervision,  under  standards  pro- 
vided for  In  this  Act  by  official  Inspection 
personnel  or  other  persons  authorized  by  the 
Administrator. 


"ESTABLISHMENT  OF  yCPWI*!.  CBAIN   INSPECTION 
A6XMCT 

"Sec.  4.  There  is  created  and  established  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  an  agency  of 
the  United  States  to  be  known  as  the  Federal 
Grain  Inspection  Agency,  all  the  powers  of 
which  shall  be  exercised  by  an  Administrator 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  Administrator  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  of  this  Act  and 
for  the  establishment  of  policies,  guidelines, 
and  regulations  by  which  the  Agency  Is  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"STAJfDARDS 

"Sec.  5  (a) .  The  Administrator  la  author- 
ized to  investigate  the  handling,  weighing, 
grading,  and  transportation  of  grain  and  to 
fix  and  establish:  (1)  standards  of  kind,  class, 
quality,  and  condition  for  corn,  wheat,  rye, 
oats,  barley,  flaxseed,  grain  sorghum,  soy- 
beans, mixed  grain  and  such  other  grains  as 
In  his  Judgment  the  usages  of  the  trade  may 
warrant  and  permit;  and  (2)  standards  for 
accurate  weighing  and  certification  proce- 
dures and  controls.  Including  safeguards 
over  equipment  calibration  and  maintenance, 
of  gndn  shipped  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  and  procedures  for  the  supervision 
of  weighing  such  grain;  and  the  Administra- 
tor Is  authorized  to  amend  or  revoke  such 


standards  whenever  the  neoMsttles  ot  the 
trade  require. 

"(b)  Before  establishing,  amending,  or  rc- 
TCkklng  any  standards  under  this  Act,  the 
Administrator  shall  publish  notice  of  the 
proposal  and  give  Interested  persons  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  data,  views,  and  arguments 
thereon  and,  upon  request,  an  opportimity  to 
present  data,  views,  and  arguments  orally 
in  an  Informal  manner.  No  standards  estab- 
lished or  amendments  or  revocations  of 
standards  under  this  Act  shall  become  effec- 
tive less  than  one  calendar  year  after  pro- 
mulgation thereof,  unless  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  Administrator,  the  public  health.  In- 
terest, or  safety  require  that  they  become 
effective  sooner. 

"OmrlAL    INSPECTION    aEQUniEMENTS    TOK 
KXPOXT    GRAIN 

"Sec.  6.  Whenever  standards  are  elTecttve 
imder  section  6  of  this  Act  for  any  grain,  no 
person  shall  ship  from  the  United  States  to 
any  place  outside  thereof  any  lot  of  such 
grain,  unless  such  lot  is  officially  Inspected 
In  accordance  with  such  standards  on  the 
basis  of  official  samples  taken  after  final  ele- 
vation as  near  the  final  spovit  through  which 
the  grain  passes  as  physically  practicable  as 
It  Is  being  loaded  aboard,  or  while  it  is  in 
the  final  carrier  in  which  it  is  to  be  trans- 
ported from  the  United  States,  and  imless  a 
valid  official  certificate  showing  the  official 
grade  designation  and  certified  weight  of 
the  lot  of  grain  has  been  provided  by  official 
Inspection  personnel  and  Is  promptly  fur- 
nished by  the  shipper,  or  his  agent,  to  the 
consignee  with  the  bill  of  lading  or  other 
shipping  documents  covering  the  shipment: 
Provided,  however.  That  the  Administrator 
may  waive  t:ny  requirement  of  this  section 
with  respect  to  shipments  from  or  to  any 
area  or  any  other  class  of  shipments  when 
in  his  Judgment  It  Is  Impracticable  to  pro- 
vide officlid  inspection  with  respect  to  such 
shipments. 

"KEQTnxEO   USX   or   orriciAL   ckaok   designa- 
tions  AND   pmoHnmoN   of   cestain    acts 

WITH  RESPECT  TO  CERTAIN  CRAIN 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  Whenever  standards  relating 
to  kind,  class,  quality,  and  condition  of  grain 
are  effective  under  section  5  of  this  Act  for 
any  grain  no  person  shall  In  any  sale,  offer 
for  sale,  or  consignment  for  snle,  which  In- 
volves the  shipment  of  such  grain  In  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce,  describe  such 
grain  as  being  of  any  grade  In  any  advertis- 
ing, price  quotation,  other  negotiation  of 
■ale.  contract  of  sale.  Invoice,  bill  of  lading, 
other  document,  or  description  on  bags  or 
other  containers  of  the  grain  other  than  by 
an  official  grstde  designation,  with  or  without 
additional  information  as  to  specified  fac- 
tors: Provided,  That  the  description  of  such 
grain  by  any  proprietary  brand  name  or 
trademark  that  does  not  resemble  an  offi- 
cial grade  designation,  or  with  respect  to 
Interstate  commerce,  by  the  use  of  one  or 
more  grade  factor  designations  set  forth  In 
the  official  United  States  standards  for  grain, 
or  by  other  factor  Information  shall  not  ht: 
deemed  to  be  a  description  of  grain  as  being 
of  any  grade. 

"(b)  No  person  shall.  In  any  sale,  offer  for 
sale,  or  consignment  for  sale,  of  any  grain 
which  Involves  the  shipment  of  such  grain 
from  the  United  States  to  any  place  outside 
thereof,  describe  such  grain  by  any  official 
grade  designation,  or  other  dcscrlpUon,  which 
Ls  false  or  misleading. 

"OFFICIAL     INSPECTION     AITTHORrrY 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Administrator  la  author- 
ized to  cause  official  Inspection  under  the 
standards  provided  for  in  section  6  of  this 
Act  to  be  made  of  alt  grain  required  to  be 
officially  Inspected  as  provided  In  section  6 
of  this  Act,  In  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  is  further  author- 
ized, upon  request  of  any  Interested  person. 


and  under  such  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, to  cause  official  Inspection  to  be  made 
with  respect  to  any  grain  whether  by  official 
sample,  submitted  sample,  or  otherwise,  or 
the  separate  determination  of  the  quantity 
of  a  lot  of  grain  ba.^ed  on  official  supervision 
of  weighing,  within  the  United  States  under 
standards  provided  In  section  5  of  this  Act. 
or  upon  request  of  the  interested  person,  offi- 
cial inspection  under  other  criteria  approved 
by  the  Administrator  for  determining  kind, 
class,  quality,  or  condition  of  grain,  or  other 
facts  relating  to  grain;  whenever  lu  his  Judg- 
ment providing  of  such  service  will  effectu- 
ate any  of  the  objectives  stated  in  section  2 
of  tbU  Act. 

"(c)  The  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  this  Act  shall  Include  pro- 
visions for  reinspections  and  appeal  inspec- 
tions; cancellation  and  surrender  of  certifi- 
cates superseded  by  reinspections  and  am>eal 
inspections;  and  the  use  of  standard  forms 
for  official  certificates.  The  Administrator 
may  provide  by  regulation  that  samples  ob- 
tained by  or  for  employees  of  the  Agency  for 
purposes  of  official  Inspection  shall  become 
the  property  of  the  United  States,  and  such 
samples  may  be  disposed  of  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  471  et  seq). 

"(d)  Certificates  issusd  and  not  canceled 
under  this  Act  shall  be  received  by  all  officers 
and  all  courts  of  the  United  States  as  prima 
facie  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  facts  stated 
therein. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  shall  cause  all  offi- 
cial inspection  at  export  elevators  and  major 
Inland  terminal  elevators  for  grain  required 
or  authorized  to  be  Inspected  by  this  Act  to 
be  performed  by  official  Inspection  personnel 
employed  by  the  Agency.  The  Administrator 
is  authorized  to  provide  that  grain  loaded  at 
any  interior  point  In  the  United  States  Into  a 
roil  car,  barge,  or  other  container  as  the  final 
carrier  in  which  It  Is  to  be  transported  from 
the  United  States  shall  be  Inspected  In  the 
same  manner. 

"(f)  With  respect  to  official  Inspection 
other  than  at  export  elevators  or  major  in- 
land terminal  elevators  for  grain  required  or 
authorized  to  be  inspected  by  the  Act,  the 
Administrator  Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  a 
contract  with  any  State  or  person  for  the 
conduct  of  all  or  specified  functions  Involved 
in  official  Inspection  (other  than  appeal  In- 
spection) at  locations  at  which  the  AdmUUs- 
trator  determines  the  official  Inspection  Is 
needed,  as  provided  In  subsection  (g)  of  this 
section. 

"(g)  The  Administrator  shall,  prior  to  en- 
tering into  a  contract  with  a  State  or  person 
for  the  performance  of  official  inspection 
functions  as  provided  In  subsection  (f)  of 
this  section,  make  a  determination  that: 

"(A)  such  State  or  person: 

"(1)  has  adequate  facilities  and  qualified 
personnel  for  the  performance  of  such  offi- 
cial Inspection  functions; 

"(11)  wlU  conduct  such  training  and  pro- 
vide such  supervision  of  Its  personnel  as 
are  necessary  to  assure  that  they  will  pro- 
vide official  Inspection  In  accordance  with 
this  Act  and  the  regulations  and  Instructions 
thereunder; 

"(111)  (with  respect  to  a  person  contracting 
with  the  Administrator)  does  not  have  a 
conflict  of  Interest  prohibited  by  subsection 
(h)  of  this  section. 

"(Iv)  wlU  maintain  complete  and  accurate 
records  of  Its  organization,  staffing,  official 
Inspections,  and  fiscal  operations,  and  such 
other  records  as  the  Adnoinlstrator  may  re- 
quire by  regulation; 

"(v)  will  comply  with  all  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  the  regulations  and  Instructions 
thereunder; 

"(vl)  meeta  other  criteria  established  In 
regulations  Issued  under  this  Act  relating 
to  the  performance  of  official  Inspection; 
and 
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"(B)  The  applicant  is  better  able  than  any 
other  appUcant  to  provide  official  Inspection 
service. 

(b)  The  Administrator  tfball  not  con- 
tract for  the  performance  of  official  inspec- 
tion functions  as  provided  In  subsection  (f) 
of  this  section  with:  (1)  any  person  who 
owns,  operates,  or  Is  employed  by  a  grain 
elevator.  Is  currently  engaged  in  the  mer- 
chandising of  grain  or  is  financially  inter- 
ested in  (directly  or  otherwise)  any  business 
entity  which  owns  or  operates  any  grain 
elevator  or  warehouse,  or  is  currently  en- 
gaged in  the  merchandising  of  grain;  or  (2) 
any  corporation,  partnership,  association,  or 
other  business  entity  owned  (fully  or  other- 
wise) ,  operated,  or  managed  by  such  person. 

"(1)  Official  inspection  contracts  shall 
terminate  at  such  time  as  specified  by  the 
Administrator  but  not  later  than  at  the  end 
of  6  years  and  may  be  renewed  in  accordance 
with  the  criteria  prescribed  In  this  section. 
An  official  inspection  contract  may  be 
amended  at  any  time  upon  application  by 
the  official  inspection  contractor  if  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  the  amendment 
will  be  consistent  with  the  provisions  and 
objectives  of  this  Act;  and  such  a  contract 
will  be  cancelled  upon  request  by  the  official 
inspection  contractor  with  ninety  days  writ- 
ten notice  to  the  Administrator.  A  fee  as 
prescribed  by  regulations  of  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  be  paid  by  the  official  inspection 
contractor  to  the  Administrator  for  each 
such  amendment  to  cover  the  costs  Incurred 
by  the  Agency  in  connection  therewith,  and 
It  shaU  be  deposited  in  the  fund  provided 
for  In  section  10. 

"(J)  The  Administrator  may  revoke  an 
official  inspection  contract  whenever,  after 
opportunity  for  hearing  Is  afforded  to  the 
official  inspection  contractor,  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  Hiat  the  official  Inspection 
contractor  has  failed  to  meet  one  or  more 
of  the  criteria  specified  In  subsection  (g) 
of  this  section  or  the  regulations  under  this 
Act  for  the  performance  of  official  inspection 
functions,  or  otherwise  has  nol  complied 
with  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  regula- 
tion prescribed  or  instruction  issued  to  such 
official  inspection  contractor  under  this  Act, 
or  (with  respect  to  a  person  contracting  with 
the  Administrator)  has  been  convicted  of 
any  violation  of  other  Federal  law  involving 
the  handling,  weighing,  or  official  inspection 
of  grain:  Provided:  That  the  Administrator 
may,  without  first  affording  the  official  in- 
spection contractor  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing,  suspend  any  official  inspection  con- 
tract pending  final  determination  of  the 
proceeding  whenever  the  Administrator  has 
reason  to  believe  there  Is  cause  for  revoca- 
tion of  the  official  inspection  contract  and 
considers  such  action  to  be  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  official  inspection  system  under 
this  Act.  The  Administrator  sliall  afford  an 
official  Inspection  contractor  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  within  thirty  days  after  tem- 
porarily suspending  such  contract. 

"(k)  The  Administration  is  authorized  to 
cause  official  Inspection  under  this  Act  to  be 
made,  as  provided  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  with  respect  to  United  States  grain 
In  Canadian  ports,  and  pursuant  thereto 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized 
to  enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the 
Canadian  government  for  such  Inspection. 
"(1)  No  State  or  person  other  than  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Agency  shall  perform  any  of- 
ficial inspection  functions  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  except  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  a  vaUd  official  Inspection  con- 
tract. 

"WEIGBINO  and  TH8  CERTIFICATION  OF  WEIGHTS 

"Sec.  9.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Administrator  shall 
cause  continuous  official  supervision  of 
weighing  under  the  standards  provided  In 
section  6  of  this  Act  of  all  grain  transferred 


In  or  out  ot  export  elevators  to  be  performed 
by  authorised  employeaa  of  the  Agency. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Administrator  Is  authorised,  vlth 
req>ect  to  any  major  Inland  termiiua  tfeva- 
tor  and  under  the  standards  provided  for  in 
section  5  of  this  Act  and  such  regulations  as 
he  may  prescribe,  to  cause  official  superrlslon 
of  weighing  other  than  that  Involved  in  of- 
ficial Inspection,  of  any  grain  shipped  In  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  to  be  per- 
formed, either  continuously  or  at  periodic 
intervals  as  he  deems  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  provisions  and  objectives  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
prescribe  by  regulation  the  procedures  for 
the  Inspection  and  testing  of  all  weights  and 
scales  used  in  the  weighing  and  the  cer- 
tification of  the  weight  of  grain  shipped  In 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  excluding 
those  weights  and  scales  located  at  gitiln 
elevators  or  warehouses  that  receive  grain 
only  from  producers,  under  the  standards 
provided  In  section  6  of  this  Act;  and  to  dis- 
approve the  use  of  any  weights  and  scales 
for  the  weighing  and  the  certification  of  the 
weight  of  such  grain  whenever  he  deter- 
mines that  such  weights  and  scales  fall  to 
meet  the  standards  provided  In  section  5  of 
this  Act.  No  person  shall  use  any  weights 
or  scales  disapproved  by  the  Administrator 
in  weighing  such  grain. 

"(d)  Official  supervision  of  weighing  as 
described  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
Shan  be  performed  by  authorized  employees 
of  the  Agency:  Provided,  however.  That  the 
Administrator  is  authorized  to  enter  Into  an 
agreement  with  a  State  for  the  conduct  of 
such  activities,  under  the  laws  of  such  State 
with  respect  to  elevators  and  warehouses 
subject  to  its  Jurisdiction  If  the  Administra- 
tor finds  that  the  State  In  which  the  weigh- 
ing Is  done,  conducts  official  supervision  of 
weighing  under  procedures  equivalent  to 
those  prescribed  under  this  section. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  person  shall  weight,  or  state  In  any 
document  the  weight  of,  grain  shipped  in 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  In  any  State 
of  the  United  States,  except  In  accordance 
with  any  such  regulations  and  procedures  de- 
scribed In  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of 
this  section  unless  such  Jurisdiction  is  en- 
forcing equivalent  procedures  under  its  laws 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  under  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section. 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  limit  any  authority  vested  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  under  the  United  States 
Warehouse  Act  (39  Stat.  486,  as  amended, 
7  VS.C.  241  et  seq) . 

"(g)  ITie  representatives  of  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  be  afforded  access  to  any  eleva- 
tor or  warehouse  from  which  grain  Is  deliv- 
ered for  shipment  In  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  or  to  which  grain  is  delivered  from 
shipment  In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
and  all  facilities  therein  for  weighing  grain. 

"FUNDING 

"Sec.  10.  The  Administrator  shall,  under 
such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  charge 
and  collect  reasonable  fees  for  the  perform- 
ance of  official  inspection  and  official  suj>er- 
vislon  of  weighing.  The  fees  authorized  by 
this  section  shall  be  as  reasonable  and  as 
nearly  equal  as  possible  in  each  geographic 
area  of  the  United  States  and,  after  taking 
into  consideration  any  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  samples,  cover  the  costs  of  the  Agency  in- 
cident to  the  performance  of  official  Inspec- 
tion services  and  official  supervision  of  weigh- 
ing In  the  United  States  except  as  provided 
in  section  23  of  this  Act.  Provided,  however: 
That  the  amount  of  such  fees  shall  not  be 
increased  during  the  course  of  any  fiscal  year 
more  than  10  per  centum  over  the  amount  of 
the  fee  In  effect  at  the  end  of  the  previous 
fiscal  year  without  the  express  authorization 


of  the  Administrator.  Xnspectkui  fees  col- 
lected pursuant  to  an  official  ln^>ectlon  con- 
tract shall  include  amounts  to  cover  Federal 
supervision  of  the  inspection  activities  of  the 
oAdal  inspection  contract<v.  wssgd  as  pro- 
vided for  tn  section  23  of  this  Act.  Such  fees, 
and  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  samples 
obtained  for  purposes  of  official  inflection 
which  become  the  pr<q>erty  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  deposited  into  a  fund  which 
shall  be  available  vtithout  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion for  the  expenses  of  the  Agency  incident 
to  providing  official  Inspection  services. 

"licenses. ANI<  AUTHORIZATIONS 

"Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Administrator  is  author- 
ized (1)  to  issue  a  license  to  any  individual 
upon  presentation  to  him  of  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  such  Individual  Is  competent,  and 
is  employed  by  an  official  inspection  con- 
tractor, to  perform  all  or  ^eclfled  functions 
involved  in  official  inspection  of  grain;  (2) 
to  authorize  any  competent  employee  of  the 
Agency  to  (1)  perform  all  or  specified  origi- 
nal inspection,  relnspectlon,  or  am>eal  in- 
spection functions  Involved  In  official  in- 
spection of  grain,  (11)  perform  offlcal  super- 
vision of  weighing  of  grain  other  than  that 
involved  in  official  Inspection,  (ill)  supervise 
the  official  inspection  of  grain,  and  (Iv)  per- 
form montorlng  activities  in  foreign  ports 
with  respect  to  grain  officially  Inspected 
under  this  Act;  (3)  to  Issue  a  license  to  any 
Individual  upon  presentation  to  him  of  satis- 
factory evidence  that  such  individual  is  com- 
petent, and  Is  employed  by  a  State  with 
whom  the  Secretary  has  entered  into  an 
agreement  pursuant  to  section  9  of  this  Act, 
to  perform  official  supervision  of  weighing 
of  grain  other  than  that  involved  in  official 
inspection;  (4)  to  contract  vrtth  any  per- 
son to  perform  specified  sampling  or  labo- 
ratory functions  Involved  in  the  official  in- 
spection of  grain;  and  (5)  to  contract  with 
any  person  for  the  performance  of  monitor- 
ing activities  in  foreign  ports  with  respect  to 
grain  officially  Inspected  under  this  Act.  No 
person  shall  perform  any  official  Inspection 
functions  or  official  supervision  of  weighing 
for  purposes  of  this  Act  unless  he  hcdds  an 
unsuspended  and  unrevoked  license  or  au- 
thorization from,  the  Administrator  under 
this  Act. 

"(b)  All  licenses  Issued  under  this  Act  shall 
terminate  trieunially  on  a  date  or  dates  to  be 
fixed  by  regulation  of  the  Administrator: 
Provided,  That  any  license  shall  be  suspended 
automatically  when  the  licensee  ceases  to  be 
employed  under  an  official  inspection  con- 
tract or  agreement  under  this  Act:  Provided, 
further.  That  subject  to  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section  such  a  suspended  license  shall 
be  reinstated  if  the  licensee  Is  employed  by 
an  official  inspection  contractor  or  a  State 
under  an  agreement  within  one  year  of  the 
suspension  date  and  the  license  has  not  ex- 
pired In  the  interim. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  may  require  such 
examinations  and  reexaminations  as  be  may 
deem  warranted  to  determine  the  compe- 
tence of  any  applicants  for  licenses,  licensees, 
or  employees  of  the  Agency  to  perform  any 
official  Inspection  function  or  official  super- 
vision of  weighing  under  this  Act. 

"(d)  Persons  employed  by  an  official  In- 
spection contractor  to  perform  official  In- 
spection functions  or  by  a  State  under  an 
agreement  to  perform  official  supervision 
of  weighing  shall  not,  unless  othervtrlse  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States  Government,  be 
deemed  to  be  employees  of  the  United  States 
Government:  Provided,  however,  That  such 
persons  shall  be  considered.  In  the  per- 
formance of  any  official  Inspection  function 
or  official  supervision  of  weighing  as  pre- 
scribed by  this  Act  or  by  the  regulations  of 
the  Administrator,  as  persons  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  application  of  section  201 
of  Title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  such 
persons. 
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•(e)  The  Admlntetrator  shall  adopt  regula- 
tions to  provide  for  the  periodic  rotation  of 
•uperrlsory  personnel  of  the  Agency  and 
of  official  Inspection  personnel  at  export 
areas,  at  such  intervals  as  to  preserve  the 
Integrity  of  the  Inspection  system. 

"azrusAL  or  eenxwal,  ok  suspension  oa 

EKVOCATION,    OF   UCENSXfl 

"Sec.  12.  The  Administrator  may  refuse  to 
renew,  or  may  suspend  or  revoke,  any  Itcenae 
Issued  under  this  Act  whenever,  after  the 
licensee  has  been  afforded  an  opp<xtunlty  for 
a  bearing,  the  Administrator  shall  determine 
that  such  licensee  is  Incompetent,  or  has  in- 
spected grain  for  purpooes  of  this  Act  by  any 
standard  or  criteria  other  than  as  provided 
for  In  this  Act.  or  has  knovrlngly  or  care- 
lessly Inspected  grain  or  officially  supervised 
the  weighing  of  grain  Improperly  under  this 
Act.  or  has  Issued,  or  caused  the  Issuance  of, 
any  false  or  Incorrect  official  certificate  or 
other  official  form,  or  has  accepted  any 
money  or  other  consideration,  directly  or  In- 
directly, for  any  neglect  or  improper  per- 
formance of  duty,  or  has  used  his  license  or 
allowed  It  to  be  used  for  any  Improper  pur- 
pose, or  has  otherwise  violated  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  or  of  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed or  Instructions  Issued  to  him  by  the 
Administrator  under  this  Act.  The  Adminis- 
trator may,  without  first  affording  the  licen- 
see an  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  suspend 
any  license  temporarily  pending  final  deter- 
mination whenever  the  Administrator  deems 
such  action  to  be  In  the  best  interest  of  the 
official  Inspection  system  under  this  Act.  The 
Administrator  may  summarily  revoke  any 
license  whenever  the  licensee  has  been  con- 
victed of  any  offense  prohibited  by  section 
16  of  this  Act  or  convicted  of  any  offense 
proscribed  by  Title  18.  TTnited  States  Code, 
with  respect  to  performance  of  official  duties 
under  thla  Act. 

"KXrUSAL  OF  omclAL  tNEPXCnON 

"Sec.   13(a).  The  Administrator  may   (for 
such   period,   or   indefinitely,   as   he   deems 
necessary  to  effectiiate  the  purposes  of  this 
Act)    refuse    to    provide    official    inspection 
otherwise    available    under    this    Act    with 
respect  to  any  grain  offered  in  inspection,  or 
owned,  wholly  or  In  part,  by  any  person  If 
be  determines  (1)    that  the  Individual   (or 
In  case  such  person  Is  a  partnership,  any 
general  partner;  or  In  case  such  person  Is  a 
corporation,  any  officer,  director,  or  bolder 
or  owner  of  more  than  10  percentum  of  the 
voting  stock;  or  In  case  such  person  Is  an 
unincorporated    association   or   other   busi- 
ness entity,  any  officer  or  director  thereof) 
has  committed  any  violation  of  section  16 
of  this  Act  or  has  been  convicted  of  any 
violation  of  other  Federal  law  Involving  the 
handling,  weighing  or  official  irtspectlon  of 
grain,   or  that   official   inspection   has   been 
refused  for  any  of  the  above-speclfled  caiiaes 
(for  a  period  which  has  not  expired)  to  such 
person,   or  any  other   person  conducting  a 
btisiness  with  which  the  former  was.  at  the 
time  such  cause  existed,  or  Is  responsibly 
connected;  and  (2)  that  providing  official  In- 
spection with  reepect  to  such  grain  would 
be  inimical  to  the  integrity  of  the  official 
Inspection  service.  In  addition  to,  or  In  lieu 
of,  penalties  provided  under  section   17  of 
this  Act.  the  Administrator  may  refuse  to 
provide  official  Inspection  In  accordance  with 
this  section  or  assess  against  the  respondent 
a  civil  penalty  not  to  exceed  $1(X),000  for 
each  such  violation,  or  both,  as  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  It  appropriate  to  effec- 
tuate the  objectives  stated  In  section  2  of 
this  Act. 

"  (b)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (a)  of  this 
section,  a  person  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
responsibly  connected  with  a  business  If  he 
was  or  Is  a  partner,  officer,  director,  or  bolder 
or  owner  of  10  per  centum  or  more  of  Its 
voting  stock,  or  an  employee  In  a  managerial 
or  executive  capacity. 


"(c)  Before  official  Inspection  Is  reftised  to 
any  person  or  a  dvll  penalty  ia  asseaoed 
against  any  person  under  subsection  (a), 
such  person  shall  be  afforded  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  In  accordance  with  section  554, 
656,  and  667  of  Title  6,  United  States  code: 
Provided,  That  the  Administrator  may.  with- 
out first  affording  the  person  a  hearing,  re- 
fuse official  Inspection  temporarily  pending 
final  determination  whenever  the  Admin- 
istrator has  reason  to  believe  there  Is  cause 
for  refusal  of  Inspection  and  considers  such 
action  to  be  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  offi- 
cial Inspection  sjrstem  under  this  Act.  The 
Administrator  shall  afford  such  person  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  within  7  days 
after  temporarily  refxising  inspection. 

'■(d)  Monies  received  in  payment  of  such 
civil  penalties  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
General  Fund  of  the  United  States  Treasury. 
Upon  failure  to  pay  the  penalties  assessed 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture may  request  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  US.  to  Institute  a  civil  action  to  collect 
the  penalties  in  the  appropriate  Court  identi- 
fied In  subsection  (f)  of  section  20  of  this  Act 
for  the  Jurisdiction  in  which  the  respondent 
is  found  or  resides  or  transacts  business,  and 
such  Court  shall  have  JurlsdlcUon  to  hear 
and  decide  any  such  action. 

•'moHiBmoH  ow  cxbtain  contucts 
or  urrxKEST 

"SBC.  14.  No  person  licensed  or  authorized 
by  the  Administrator  to  perform  any  func- 
tion under  this  Act.  or  employed  by  the 
Administrator  in  otherwise  carrying  out  any 
of  the  proTtsiona  of  this  Act.  shall,  during 
the  term  of  such  license,  authorization,  or 
employment,  (a)  be  financiaUy  interested 
(directly  or  otherwise)  in  any  business  entity 
owning  or  operating  any  grain  elevator  or 
warehoxise  or  engaged  In  the  merchandising 
of  grain,  or  (b)  be  in  the  employment  of, 
or  accept  gratuities  from,  any  such  entity, 
or  (c)  be  engaged  in  any  other  kind  of 
activity  specified  by  regulation  of  the  Admin- 
istrator as  involving  a  conflict  of  Interest: 
Provided,  however.  That  the  Administrator 
may  license  qualified  employees  of  any  grain 
elevators  or  warehouses  to  perform  official 
sampling  functions,  under  such  conditions 
as  the  Administrator  may  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe, and  the  Administrator  may  by  regu- 
lation provide  such  other  exceptions  to  the 
restrictions  of  this  section  as  he  determines 
are  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"lECOaiMI 

"Sec.  15  (a  )  Every  official  Inspection  con- 
tractor and  every  i>erson  licensed  to  perform 
any  official  Inspection  function  under  this 
Act  shall  maintain  such  samples  of  officially 
inspected  grain  and  such  other  records  as 
the  Administrator  may  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe for  the  pxirpose  of  administration 
and  enforcement  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  E^?ery  official  inspection  contractor 
required  to  maintain  records  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  keep  such  records  for  a  period  of 
two  years  after  the  Inspection  or  transaction, 
which  U  the  subject  of  the  record,  occxirred : 
Provided,  however.  That  grain  samples  shall 
be  required  to  be  maintained  only  for  such 
period  not  in  excess  of  ninety  days  as  the 
Administrator,  after  consultation  with  the 
grain  trade  and  taking  into  account  the 
needs  and  circumstances  of  local  markets, 
shall  prescribe;  and  In  specific  cases  other 
records  may  be  required  by  the  Administra- 
tor to  be  maintained  for  not  more  than 
three  years  in  addition  to  said  two-year 
period  whenever  in  his  Judgment  the  re- 
tention of  such  records  for  the  longer  period 
Is  necessary  for  the  effective  administration 
and  enforcement  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  Every  official  inspection  contractor 
required  to  maintain  records  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  permit  any  authorized  representa- 
tive of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  have 


access  to,  and  to  copy,  such  records  at  all 
reasonable  times. 

"(d)  Every  person  who  is  the  owner  or 
operator  of  a  grain  elevator  or  warehouse 
or  Is  engaged  in  the  merchandising  of  grain, 
and  who,  at  any  time,  has  obtained  or  obtains 
official  Inspection  shall,  within  the  five  year 
period  thereafter,  maintain  complete  and 
accurate  records  of  purchases,  sales,  trans- 
portation, storage,  treating,  cleaning,  drying, 
blending,  and  other  processing,  and  official 
inspection  of  grain,  and  permit  any  author- 
ized representative  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture or  the  Administrator  at  all  reason- 
able times,  to  have  access  to,  and  to  oopy, 
such  records  and  to  have  access  to  any  grain 
elevator  or  other  facility  used  by  such  person 
for  handling  of  grain,  pursuant  to  sectlooa 
19  and  20  of  this  Act. 

"raoRnnTEo  acts 
"Sec.  16  (a).  No  person  shall — 
"(1)    falsely  noake.  Issue,  alter,  forge,  or 
counterfeit  any  official  certificate  or  other 
official  form  or  official  inspection  mark; 

"(2)  utter,  publish,  or  use  as  true  any 
falsely  made.  Issued,  altered,  forged,  or  coun- 
terfeited official  certificate  or  other  official 
form  or  official  inspection  mark,  or  possess, 
without  promptly  notifying  the  Administra- 
tor or  his  representative,  or  fall  to  surrender 
to  such  a  representative  upon  demand,  any 
falsely  made,  issued,  altered,  forged,  or  coun- 
terfeited official  Inspection  certificate  or 
other  official  form,  or  any  device  for  making 
any  official  Inspection  mark  or  simulation 
thereof,  or  possess  any  grain  In  a  container 
bearing  any  falsely  made,  issued,  altered, 
forged,  or  counterfeited  official  inspection 
mark  without  promptly  giving  such  notice; 
"(3)  cause  or  attempt  (whether  success- 
fully or  not)  to  cause  the  Issuance  of  a  false 
or  Incorrect  official  certificate  or  other  official 
form  by  any  means.  Including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  deceptive  loading,  handling,  weigh- 
ing, or  sampling  of  grain,  or  submitting  grain 
for  official  inspection  that  has  been  decep- 
tively loaded,  handled,  weighed,  or  sampled; 
"(4)  alter  any  official  sample  of  grain  In 
any  manner  or,  if  an  official  sample  has  been 
altered,  thereafter  represent  it  as  an  official 
sample; 

"(B)  use  any  official  grade  designation  or 
official  inspection  mark  on  any  container  of 
grain  by  means  of  a  tag,  label,  or  otherwise, 
unless  the  grain  in  such  container  was  offi- 
cially Inspected  on  the  basis  of  an  official 
sample  taken  while  the  grain  was  being 
loaded  Into  or  was  in  such  container  and  the 
grain  was  found  to  qualify  for  such  desig- 
nation or  mark; 

"(6)  make  any  false  representation  that 
any  grain  has  been  officially  Inspected,  or 
officially  Inspected  and  found  to  be  of  a  par- 
ticular kind,  class,  quality,  condition,  or 
quantity,  or  that  particular  facts  have  been 
establlshed  with  respect  to  grain  by  official 
Inspection  under  this  Act; 

"(7)  engage  In  the  falsifying  of  the  weight 
of  any  grain  shipped  in  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce; 

"(8)  forcibly  assault,  resist,  oppose.  Im- 
pede, Intimidate,  or  Interfere  with  any  per- 
son licensed  to  perform  official  Inspection  or 
authorlred  or  licensed  for  the  official  super- 
vision of  weighing  In,  or  on  account  of,  the 
performance  of  his  duties  under  this  Act; 
"(9)  falsely  represent  that  he  Is  licensed 
or  authorized  to  perform  an  official  Inspec- 
tion function  or  for  the  official  supervision 
of  weighing  under  this  Act; 

"(10)  use  any  false  or  misleading  means 
m  connection  with  the  making  or  filing  of 
an  application  for  official  inspection;  or 

"(11)  violate  any  provision  of  section  6, 
7,  8.  9,  11,  14.  15  of  this  Act. 

"(b)   No  person  licensed  or  authorized  to 
perform  any  function  under  thla  Act  shall— 
"  ( 1 )  commit  any  offezise  prohibited  by  sub- 
section (a); 
"(2)  perform  lmpr<^>erly  any  official  sam- 
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pUng,  inspection,  or  other  oOctel  ftucUon 
under  this  Act;  or 

"(3)  execute  or  issue  any  false  or  Incor- 
rect official  certificate  or  other  official  form. 

"ffMAI^TIES 

"Sec.  17  (a).  Any  person  who  knowingly  or 
Intentionally  commits  any  offense  prohibited 
by  section  16  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony  and 
shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  subject  to 
Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  five  years,  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  both. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  recklessly  or  negli- 
gently commits  any  offense  prohibited  by 
aecUon  16  rfiall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  subject 
to  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  nine 
months,  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000,  or 
both. 

"(c)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shaU  be  construetl 
as  requiring  the  Administrator  to  report  mi- 
nor violations  of  this  Act  for  criminal  pros- 
ecution when  he  believes  ihat  the  public  in- 
terest will  be  adequately  strved  by  a  suita- 
ble written  notice  of  warning,  or  to  report 
any  violation  of  this  Act  for  prosecution 
when  he  believes  that  institution  of  a  pro- 
ceeding under  section  13  of  this  Act  will  ob- 
tain compliance  with  this  Act  and  he  insti- 
tutes such  a  proceeding. 

"KBSPONSIElLTrT  r0«  ACTS  OF  OTHEKS 

"Sec.  18.  When  construing  and  enforcing 
the  provisions  c^  this  Act,  the  act,  omission, 
or  failure  of  any  official  agent,  or  other  per- 
son acting  for  or  employed  by  any  associa- 
tion, partnership,  or  corporation  within  the 
scope  of  his  employntent  or  office  shall,  in 
every  case,  also  be  deemed  the  act,  omission, 
or  failure  of  such  association,  partnership,  or 
corporation  as  well  as  that  of  the  person. 

"CENXB&L  ATTTHOKITDES 

"Sec.  19  (a).  The  Administrator  Is  author- 
ized to  conduct  such  investigations:  hold 
such  hearings;  require  such  reports  from  any 
official  inspection  contractor,  or  licensee  or 
other  person:  require  by  regulation  as  a  con- 
dition for  official  inspection,  among  other 
things,  the  Installation  of  specified  sampUng 
and  monitoring  equipment  in  grain  elevators, 
and  approval  of  the  condition  of  carriers  and 
containers  for  transporting  or  storing  grain; 
and  prescribe  sucJi  other  rules,  regulations 
and  Instructions  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  or  provisions  of  this 
Act.  Whether  any  certlflcate,  otiier  form,  rep- 
resentation, deslgnati<Mi,  or  other  description 
is  false,  incorrect,  or  mislexuUcg  within  the 
meaning  of  this  Act  shall  be  determined  by 
tests  made  in  accordance  with  such  proce- 
dures as  the  Administrator  may  adopt  to  ef- 
fectuate the  objectives  of  this  Act,  If  the  rel- 
evant facts  are  determinable  by  such  tests. 
Proceedings  under  section  12  of  thla  Act  for 
refusal  to  renew,  or  for  suspension  or  revo- 
cation of.  a  license,  shall  not,  unless  request- 
ed by  the  respondent,  be  subject  to  the  ad- 
ministrative procedure  provisions  in  sections 
554,  556,  and  557  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  Investigate 
the  cancellation  at  amy  contract  for  the  sale 
of  grain  required  to  be  inspected  under  this 
Act  or  of  any  complaint  regarding  the  opera- 
tion or  administration  of  this  Act  or  any  of- 
ficial transaction  With  which  this  Act  Is  con- 
cerned. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
cause  official  Inspection  peraoimel  to  moni- 
tor in  foreign  nations  whldi  are  importers  of 
grain  from  the  United  States,  grain  im- 
ported from  the  United  States  upon  Its 
entry  into  the  foreign  nation,  to  determine 
whether  such  grain  is  of  a  comparable  kind, 
class,  quality,  and  condition  and  the  same 
quantity  that  It  was  certified  to  be  upon 
official  Inspection  In  the  ITnlted  States. 

*^NrO«CEMENT   PaOVlSIONS 

"Sac.  20.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Administra- 


tor dutn  ftt  Ul  reasonable  times  have  access 
to,  for  the  purpose  of  eramlnatton.  and  the 
rlflit  to  copy  any  documentary  evidence  of 
tatf  paraoQ  with  respect  to  whom  such  au- 
thority Is  enrdsed;  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shaU  have  pow«r  to  require  by 
subpoena  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
wltnesees  and  the  production  of  all  such  doc- 
imientary  evidence  relating  to  any  matter 
under  Investigation,  and  may  administer 
oaths  and  afllrmatloDA,  examine  witnesses, 
and  receive  evidence. 

"(b)  Such  attendance  of  witnesses,  and 
the  production  of  such  documentary  evi- 
dence, may  be  required  from  any  place  in 
the  United  States,  at  any  designat»d  place 
of  hearing.  In  case  of  disobedience  to  a  sub- 
poena the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  in- 
voke the  aid  of  any  court  designated  in  par- 
agraph (f)  of  this  section  in  requiring  the 
attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  documentary  evidence. 

"(c)  Any  such  court  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  which  such  Inquiry  Is  carried  on  may, 
in  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a 
Bubpena  issued  to  any  person,  issue  an  order 
requiring  such  person  to  appear  before  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  to  produce  docu- 
mentary evidence  if  so  ordered,  or  to  give 
evidence  touching  the  matter  in  question; 
and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the 
court  may  be  punished  by  such  court  as  a 
contempt  thereof. 

"(d)  Witnesses  summoned  before  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  be  paid  the 
same  fees  and  mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses 
In  the  coTirts  of  the  United  States,  and  wit- 
nesses from  whom  depositions  are  taken  and 
the  persons  taking  the  same  shall  severally 
be  entitled  to  the  same  fees  as  are  paid  for 
like  services  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States. 

"(e)  Any  person  who  shall  neglect  or  re- 
fuse to  attend  and  testify,  or  to  answer  any 
lawful  Inquiry,  or  to  produce  docvimentary 
evidence,  if  in  his  power  to  do  so,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  subpoena  or  lawful  requirement 
of  the  Secretary  of  AgrlcvUture  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  be  subject  to  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  six  months,  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $3,000,  or  both. 

"(f)  The  United  SUtes  district  coiirts,  the 
District  Court  of  Guam,  the  District  Court 
of  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  highest  court  of 
American  Samoa,  and  the  United  Stetes 
courts  of  the  other  territcK-ies  and  possessions 
of  the  United  States  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
In  cases  arising  under  this  Act. 

"KEPORTINC  REQUIREMENTS 

"Sec.  21.  (a)  On  December  1  of  e«w:h  year, 
the  Administrator  shall  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  of  the  Senate,  regarding 
the  effectiveness  of  the  official  grain  inspec- 
tion system  imder  this  Act  for  the  prior  fiscal 
year,  with  recommendations  for  any  legisla- 
tive changes  he  believes  are  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  objectives  stated  in  section 
a  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shaU  notify  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  (1)  of 
any  complaint  regarding  faulty  grain  delivery 
made  by  a  foreign  purchaser  of  United  States 
grain  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
within  thirty  days  after  a  determination  by 
the  Administrator  that  there  Is  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  grain  delivery  was 
In  fact  faulty,  and  (2)  within  thirty  days 
after  receipt  by  him  o«'  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  cancellation  of  any  contract 
for  the  export  of  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  metric  tons  of  grain. 

"(c)  On  December  1  of  each  year,  the 
Administrator  shall  submit  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 


Forestry  of  the  Senate  a  summary  of  all 
other  complaints  received  by  the  Agency 
and  the  resolution  thereof  during  the  prior 
fiscal  year  from  foreign  purchasers  and 
proq>ectlve  purchasers  of  United  States  grain 
and  other  fweign  purchasers  interested  in 
the  trade  of  grain:  Provided,  That  the  sum- 
mary shall  not  include  a  complaint  unless 
reasonable  cause  exists  to  believe  that  the 
complaint  Is  valid,  as  determined  by  the 
Administrator. 

"RELATION  TO  STATE  AND  IXXM.  LAWS'. 
SEPARABILITT  OF  PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  22.  (a)  No  State  or  subdivision 
thereof  may  require  the  inspection  or  descrip- 
tion in  accordance  with  any  standards  of 
kind,  class,  quality,  condition,  or  other 
characteristics  of  grain  as  a  condition  of 
shipment,  or  sale,  or  such  grain  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  or  require  any  license 
for,  or  impose  any  other  restrictions  upon, 
the  performance  of  any  official  inspection 
function  under  this  Act  by  official  Infection 
personnel  or  the  official  supervision  of  weigh- 
ing. Otherwise,  nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
invalidate  any  law  or  other  provision  of  any 
State  or  subdivision  thereof  in  the  absence 
of  a  conflict  with  this  Act. 

"(b)  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circ\im- 
stances  is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Act  and  of  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  other  persons  and  cir- 
cumstances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

"APFROFXIATIONS 

"Sec.  23.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
for  improvement  of  Inspection  procedures 
and  equipment,  development  and  issuance  of 
rules,  regulations,  and  instructions,  estab- 
lishment of  the  fund  authorized  in  section 
10  of  this  Act,  and  other  initial  Federal  costs 
for  implementing  a  system  for  Federal  official 
inspection  and  official  supervision  of  weigh- 
ing for  United  States  grain,  and  other  ac- 
tivities authorized  by  section  5  of  this  Act. 
those  Federal  administrative  and  supervisory 
costs  not  directly  related  to  the  official  in- 
spection of  gn^ain,  and  the  purchase  or  lease 
of  any  buildings,  other  facilities,  or  equip- 
ment necessary  for  the  conduct  of  official 
inspection  and  any  other  expenses  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  to  the 
extent  that  financing  is  not  obtained  from 
the  fees  and  sale  of  samples  as  provided  for 
in  section  10  of  this  Act.  Such  faculties  and 
equipment  may  be  provided  by  the  Admin- 
istrator for  the  use  of  official  inspection  con- 
tractors under  arrangements  whereby  the 
cost  thereof  will  be  amortized  and  reim- 
bursed to  the  current  appropriation  for 
administration  of  this  Act  from  fees  col- 
lected by  such  contractors  over  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  determined  by  the  Admin- 
istrator.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  5316  of  TiUe  6,  United 
States  Code  as  amended,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(137)  Administrator,  Federal  Grain  In- 
spection Agency,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture.". 

Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41 
UJ3.C.  6)  and  section  302  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  490),  the  Administrator  of 
Federal  Grain  Inspection  Agency  Is  author- 
ized to  negotiate  for  and  purchase  or  lease, 
from  any  person  licensed  or  designated  (on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act)  to  per- 
form official  inspection  functions  under  the 
United  States  Grain  Standards  Act.  at  fair 
market  value,  any  facilities  or  equipment 
which  the  Administrator  determines  to  be 
necessary  for  the  conduct  of  official  Inspec- 
tion. 

Sec.  4.  The  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Grain   Inspection  Agency  Is   authorized  to 
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hire  (without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
Title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments In  the  competitive  service)  as  of- 
ficial Inspection  personnel  any  Individual 
who  Is  licensed  (on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act)  to  perform  functions  of  official 
Inspection  or  offlclal  supervision  of  weighing 
under  the  United  States  Oraln  Standards 
Act:  Provided,  That  the  Administrator  de- 
termines that  such  Individuals  are  tech- 
nically and  professionally  qualified  for  the 
duties  to  which  they  will  be  assigned. 

Sec.  6.  Section  1114  of  Title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "animal  diseases"  the 
following: 

"any  employee  of  the  Federal  Oraln  In- 
spection Agency  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture assigned  to  perform  official  inspec- 
tion or  offlclal  supervision  of  weighing  under 
the  United  States  Oraln  Standards  Act.". 

Sec.  6.  In  order  to  assure  that  producers, 
handlers,  and  transporters  of  grain  are  en- 
couraged and  rewarded  for  the  production, 
maintenance,  and  delivery  of  high  quality 
grain,  and  that,  in  a  normal  year  there  is,  for 
each  kind  and  class  of  grain  produced  in  the 
United  States,  a  grade  which  is  competitive 
In  reputation  for  quality  in  the  world  mar- 
ket, the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Oraln 
Inspection  Agency  Is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  conduct  a  study  regarding 
the  adequacy  of  the  cTurent  grain  standards, 
established  under  the  United  States  Oraln 
Standards  Act.  On  the  basis  of  the  results  of 
such  study,  the  Administrator  shall,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  5  of  the  United  States 
Oraln  Standards  Act,  make  such  changes  in 
the  grain  standards  as  he  determines  neces- 
sary and  appropriate,  and,  not  later  than  18 
months  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  sub- 
mit a  report  to  the  Congress  setting  forth  the 
findings  of  such  a  study. 

Sbc.  7.  The  powers,  duties  and  authoriza- 
tion established  by  this  Act  for  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Federal  Oraln  Inspection  Agency 
shall  In  all  instances  be  exercised.  In  the  in- 
terim between  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
and  the  appointment  of  the  Administrator 
by  the  President,  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  United  States 

HTECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  8.  (a)  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
30  days  after  enactment  hereof,  except  that 
any  State  or  person  then  providing  offlclal 
Inspection  service  or  official  supervision  of 
weighing  in  any  area  and  licensees  employed 
thereby,  may  continue  to  operate  in  that 
area,  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  Administrator  until  whichever  of 
the  following  events  occurs  first: 

(1)  With  respect  to  export  elevators,  the 
expiration  of  a  reasonable  period,  not  to  ex- 
ceed six  months,  specified  In  a  notification 
Issued  to  the  State  or  person  that  offlclal  in- 
spection or  official  supervision  of  weighing  at 
the  elevator  involved  will  be  provided  under 
this  Act;  or 

(2)  The  Administrator  determines  that  of- 
flclal inspection  In  an  area  other  than  an 
export  area  serviced  by  such  person  shall  be 
performed  by  Federal  employees  permanent- 
ly under  this  Act  or  pending  complete  official 
Inspection  by  offlclal  inspection  contract  or 
offlclal  supervision  of  weighing  by  a  State 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  wth  the  Adminis- 
trator under  this  Act;  or 

(3)  Such  person,  or  two  or  more  members 
or  employees  thereof,  have  been  convicted  of 
any  offense  with  respect  to  performance  of 
official  duties  under  Uie  United  States  Oraln 
Standards  Act,  proscribed  in  Title  18,  United 
States  Code;  or  of  a  violation  of  any  pro- 
vUlon  of  the  United  States  Grain  Standards 
Act  In  effect  immediately  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  hereof;  or  of  a  violation  of  any 
provision  of  the  United  States  Grain  Stand- 
ards Act  as  amended  hereby,  except  para- 
graph (a)  of  section  10  of  said  Act  as 
amended : 


Provided,  however.  That  the  Administrator 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  cause  official 
inspection  and  official  supervision  of  weigh- 
ing of  grain  to  be  performed  by  authorised 
employees  of  the  Agency  under  this  Act,  to 
begin  immediately  thereafter  such  effective 
date  at  those  export  elevators  at  which  the 
Administrator  determines  that  Inmiedlate  of- 
flclal inspection  and  official  supervision  Is 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  United  States  Oraln  Standards 
Act  as  amended  by  this  Act:  and 

Provided,  further,  That  In  no  event  shall 
any  State  or  person  then  providing  official 
inspection  In  any  area  or  official  supervision 
of  weighing  at  any  export  elevator  or  major 
Inland  terminal  elevator  be  authorized  to  offi- 
cially Inspect  grain  under  the  United  States 
Orain  Standards  Act  or  provide  offlclal  super- 
vision of  weighing  of  grain  except  pursuant 
to  an  offlclal  Inspection  contract  or  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Administrator,  after  the  ex- 
piration of  two  years  following  the  date  of 
enactment  hereof. 

Mr.  McGOVERN,  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  cosponsor  the  United  States  Orain 
Standards  Act.  Initially  last  July  I 
joined  with  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark)  in  spon.soring  legislation  to  cor- 
rect the  scandals,  bribes,  and  corruption 
that  surfaced  principally  at  the  gulf 
ports.  Since  that  time  we  have  had  time 
to  hold  hearings  and  to  allow  the  General 
Accounting  Office  the  opportimity  to  ex- 
amine the  deficiencies  of  the  inspection 
system  at  export  points  and  elsewhere. 
The  hearings  and  the  OAO  report  indi- 
cate that  the  reports  we  had  last  July 
were  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  of  a  sys- 
tem that  even  the  most  biased  viewer 
would  find  difficult  to  support. 

Additionally,  the  Interval  of  time 
elapsed  has  given  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  an  opportunity  to  assemble 
an  investigative  staff  of  its  own  and  make 
recommendations  for  conective  legisla- 
tion. Last  week  Comptroller  General 
Statts  testified  before  appropriate  sub- 
committees in  support  of  the  legislation 
his  office  recommends  in  its  report.  The 
conclusions  reached  compels  us  to  sup- 
port an  all  Federal  system  except  for 
contracting  tests  at  smaller  interior 
points.  The  legislation  introduced  today 
embodies  substantially  all  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  OAO.  I  congratulate 
the  leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Ml-.  Humphrey)  Uie  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Agriculture  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee as  well  as  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Clark)  who  labored  hard  and  long 
conducting  field  hearings  to  form  a  sound 
base  for  this  bill. 

We  simply  mu  t  develop  a  policy  to 
insure  the  Integrity  of  the  product  pro- 
duced by  our  farmers  and  to  insure  and 
protect  the  foreign  markets  we  have  de- 
veloped over  the  years  which  are  so  im- 
portant to  our  balance  of  payments  and 
to  establishing  fair  market  prices  to  our 
producers. 

Last,  I  want  to  mention  briefly  my  long 
standing  association  with  Public  Law  480 
shipments.  Stories  in  the  press  indicate 
that  shortweighting  and  product  adiU- 
teration  occur  oftentimes  in  interna- 
tional grain  commerce  with  the  imder- 
developed  countries  we  are  trying  to  help. 
Certainly  international  crimes  have  no 
place  in  humanitarian  efforts  to  keep 
people  alive  and  nourished  in  those  areas 
of  the  globe  where  starvation  and  want 
have  become  a  way  of  life. 


I  thus  speak  with  oithusiasm  in  co- 
sponsoring  the  legislation  and  commit 
my  best  effort  toward  its  enactment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senators  Humphret 
and  McOovERN  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee,  and  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  Senator  Talhadge,  in  intro- 
ducing the  U.S.  Grain  Standards  Act,  a 
bill  designed  to  end  corruption  in  the 
Nation's  gi*ain  trade. 

The  need  for  such  legislation  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  over  the  past  year: 
Through  the  intensive  Federal  investi- 
gation into  grain  trade  corruption  in  New 
Orleans  and  elsewhere  led  by  U.8.  At- 
torney (3erald  J.  Gallinghouse — an  in- 
vestigation which  has  so  far  led  to  65 
indictments  of  persons  and  firms  for  mis- 
grading,  shortweighting,  bribery,  theft, 
and  similar  offenses;  through  the  inves- 
tigative reporting  of  James  Risser,  of  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  William  Rob- 
bins,  of  the  New  York  Times;  through 
the  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  Na- 
tion's grain  trade  just  completed  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  and  through 
the  untiling  efforts  of  Senator  Huh- 
PHREY,  who  requested  the  GAO  study,  and 
who — in  his  capacity  of  chairman  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Agricultural  Policy — has  ably 
directed  the  Senate's  own  investigation 
of  the  subject. 

All  these  efforts  have  made  it  clear 
that  what  has  gone  wrong  in  the  grain 
trade  will  not  be  corrected  by  simply 
patching  up  the  present  grain  inspection 
system,  which  is  a  hodge-podge  of  state, 
private  and  Federal  inspection  agencies. 
The  GAO  report  in  particular  has  shown 
that  it  is  the  system  itself  that  is  at  fault, 
and  that  the  system  must  be  changed. 

That  is  what  this  legislation  does.  Sim- 
ilar to  S.  2256,  the  reform  plan  intro- 
duced last  July  31  by  Senator  McGovkrn 
and  myself,  this  bill  has  been  drafted  to 
fully  implement  the  recommendatioDs 
made  by  the  GAO.  Under  it,  all  grain  in- 
spection fimctions  at  both  export  ports 
and  major  Interior  terminals  would  be 
performed  entirely  by  Federal  personnel. 
Inspections  at  country  elevators  would 
continue  to  be  performed  by  private  or 
State  agencies,  as  they  are  now,  but  un- 
der improved  Federal  supervision.  A  new 
Federal  grain  inspection  agency  would  be 
created  within  the  USDA  to  carry  out 
the  new  tasks  to  be  performed,  with  in- 
dependent powers  that  will  help  Insure 
that  It  will  be  free  of  influences  from  the 
trade. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  stressed — in 
this  time  of  concern  over  Government 
spending — that  this  reform  proposal  will 
not  cost  taxpayers  a  dime.  All  costs  of 
the  new  inspection  agency  will  be  paid 
by  its  users,  through  Inspection  fees. 

And  it  should  also  be  stressed — since 
this  is  also  a  time  of  concern  over  undue 
extension  of  Federal  powers — that  this 
reform  plan  does  not  Involve  the  creation 
of  some  vast  new  Federal  bureaucracy. 
It  merely  involves  the  placing  of  Inspec- 
tors at  36  export  ports  and  25  major  In- 
terior terminals,  some  of  whom  will  sim- 
ply replace  the  Federal  supervisory  per- 
sonnel already  there  now. 

In  the  last  analysis,  all  we  are  really 
talking  about  here  Is  insuring  that  our 
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Nation's  unifonn  Federal  grain  stand- 
ards— -which  everyone  agrees  we  must 
have— are  uniformly  enforced  and  ad- 
hered to— which  is  not  happening  now 
and  cannot  happen  under  the  present 
system. 

Mr.  President,  our  farmers  produce  the 
highest  quality  grain  In  the  world.  They 
should  be  paid  for  that  quality,  and  we 
should  be  delivering  that  quality  in  liie 
marketplace.  As  things  stand  now,  both 
farmers  and  buyers  are  being  cheated, 
and  we  cannot  expect  to  let  that  situa- 
tion continue  and  maintain  our  position 
as  the  world's  leading  exporter  of  grain— 
a  position  «hich  we  desperately  need 
to  maintain  for  the  sake  of  not  only 
our  farm  economy  but  the  national  econ- 
omy as  a  whole. 

This  reform  proposal  wHl  accomplish 
virtually  everytUng  that  needs  to  be 
done  to  correct  the  situation,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  It 
as  swiftly  as  possible. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Kxnhxdt)  : 
S.  3056.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  provide  emer- 
gency relief,  xehabilitation.  and  hu- 
manitary  assistance  to  the  people  who 
have  been  victimized  by  the  recent 
earthquake  in  Guatemala.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

CUATEMAUl  REUEF  AND  BEHABIUTATION  ACT  OF 
197a 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  earliest  years  of  our  Nation's  history, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  re- 
sponded generously  and  compassionately 
to  victims  of  disasters  at  home  and  in 
nations  aroimd.  the  world.  The  legisla- 
tion I  introduce  today  to  provide  relief 
and  rehabilitation  to  the  victims  of  the 
Guatemalan  eai-thquake  continues  that 
proud  tradition. 

In  the  early  morning  hours  of  Febru- 
ary 4,  a  powerful  and  devastating  earth- 
quake struck  Guatemala  creating  human 
tragedy  and  suffering  of  terrible  mag- 
nitude. Twenty  percent  of  the  pec^le  of 
Guatemala  were  directly  affected.  Over 
22,000  are  dead;  74,000  injured  and  a 
million  homeless.  Compounding  the 
tragedy  is  its  impact  on  the  urban  and 
rural  poor  whose  adobe  homes  and  shan- 
ties collapsed  with  the  tremors,  burying 
families  in  their  sleep. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  Government, 
private  volimtary  organizations,  inter- 
nalioiial  organizations,  and  25  other 
governments  responded  promptly  and,  by 
all  accounts,  effectively  to  aid  the  people 
of  Guatemala.  To  date,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  provided  over  $4  million  for 
disaster  relief  Including  mobile  hospitals, 
medicine,  food,  and  technical  advisers. 
But  much  remains  to  be  done  before  the 
onset  of  the  rainy  season  when  recon- 
struction of  homes,  roads,  and  other 
facilities  will  become  difficult  or  impos- 
sible. The  bill  I  Introduce  today  will  help 
the  people  of  Guatemala  meet  their  ur- 
gent, immediate  relief  and  reconstruc- 
tion requirements.  Without  our  help 
their  difficult  task  will  become  impos- 
sible. Without  our  help  their  suffering 
will  be  prolonged. 

Mr.  President,  our  time  is  short  and 
the  human  need  is  great.  As  chairman 


of  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  As- 
sistance, I  pledge  prompt  consideration 
of  this  lpg«si<tti«M»  and  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  mov«  expeditiously  to  aid  the  people 
of  Guatemala. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RXCOBS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3056 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Fwelgn  Assistance  Act 
of  19«1  to  provide  emergency  relief,  ro- 
babllltatton,   and   bumaaltary   aastatance 
to  the  people  who  have  been  Tlctimlsed  by 
the  raoent  earthquakes  In  Guatemala 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Bepreaentativea  of  the  United  StaUa  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  dted  as  the  "Ouatemala  BeUef  and 
BehabUltatlon  Act  of  1976". 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  9  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  f blowing  new  section: 

"Sec.  495A.  Ouatemala  Relief  and  BehabUl- 
tatlon.— (a)  Tlie  Congress,  recognizing  that 
prompt  United  States  assistance  to  aUevlste 
human  suffering  caused  by  natural  disasters 
is  an  important  expression  of  the  hunianl- 
tarlan  concern  and  tradition  of  the  pe<^le  of 
the  United  States,  affirms  the  wUllngnesa  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  assUtanoe  for 
the  relief  and  rehabUltatlon  of  the  disaster- 
stricken  people  of  Ouatemala. 

"(b)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide assistance  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
and  subject  to  the  policy  and  general  au- 
thority of  section  491  o*  this  Act  as  he  may 
determine  for  the  reUef  and  rehablUtatJon  of 
the  people  who  have  been  victimized  by  the 
recent  earthquakes  In  Guatemala. 

"(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section  $30,000,000  for  the 
fi.scal  year  1976,  which  amount  is  authorized 
to  remain  available  untU  expended. 

"(d)  Assistance  made  avaUable  under  this 
sectUm  shall  be  distributed  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  through  United  States 
voluntary  relief  agencies  and  other  Inter- 
national relief  and  development  tx^aniza- 
tlons, 

"(e)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  In  subsection  (c)  of  this  aec- 
tlon  may  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  speci- 
fied In  this  section. 

"(3)  The  authority  contained  in  section 
610(a)  of  this  Act  may  not  be  used  to  trans- 
fer funds  made  available  under  this  section. 
"  (f )  Obligations  Incurred  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section  against  other 
appropriations  or  accounts  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  relief  and  rehabUltatlon  assist- 
ance to  the  people  of  Guatemala  may  be 
charged  to  the  appropriations  authorized  un- 
der this  section. 

"(g)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  appropriations  to  carry  out 
this  section,  and  at  the  end  of  each  quarter 
thereafter,  the  President  shaU  transmit  re- 
ports to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives regarding  the  programing  and  obliga- 
tion of  funds  under  this  section.". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  join  with  Senator  Hubert 
Humphrey  in  Introducing  emergency 
legislation  which  amends  chapter  9  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  so  as  to 
authorize  $30  million  for  Immediate 
humanitarian  disaster  relief  assistance 
for  the  earthquake-stricken  people  of 
Guatemala. 

On  February  4,  a  massive  earthquake 


struck  the  pe(9le  of  Guatemala— leaving 
behind  an  awesome  trail  of  destruction, 
death,  and  human  misery.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  devastating  earthquakes  of  this 
centmy.  and  will  become,  when  the  final 
toll  is  fully  known,  one  of  the  most  tragic 
natural  disasters  ever  to  befall  Latin 
America. 

The  Guatemalan  Government,  and  in- 
ternational disaster  relief  agencies  all 
report  a  tragic  toll  in  human  life,  requir- 
ing an  urgKit  and  immediate  response 
from  our  Government  Over  22,000  are 
dead.  74,000  Injured,  and  over  1  million 
homeless.  As  more  rubble  Is  cleared,  the 
death  toll  wlU  surely  climb  even  higher. 

For  the  people  of  Guatemala  who  sur- 
vived the  initial  tremors,  disaster  relief 
assistance  is  critical  to  their  well-being 
and  suTvivad.  Hundreds  of  thousands  still 
seek  refuge  in  the  streets  or  in  the  fluids. 
Entire  communities  remain  cut  off,  roads 
are  destroyed,  and  communications 
severed  in  many  areas.  Health  problems 
are  of  critical  concern  to  relief  workers 
since  many  thousands  of  Guatemalans 
suffered  severe  fractures  from  falling 
roofs — and  the  threat  of  epidemic  re- 
mains acute.  And  although  the  center  of 
Ouatonala  City  was  spared,  the  sur- 
rounding areas,  and  typically — the  poor- 
est sections  of  the  city  and  countryside 
were  hardest  hit. 

Once  again,  those  who  could  least 
afford  it  have  lost  virtually  everything. 

The  people  of  Guatemala  are  racing 
against  the  clock  to  repair  the  damage  to 
their  nation.  Their  spirit  and  determina- 
tion to  overcome  this  national  disaster 
warrants  the  commendation  and  con- 
tinuing support  of  all  Americans.  In  a 
few  months  of  the  rainy  season  will  begin 
and  there  is  a  critical  need  to  provide 
temporary  shelter  for  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  earthquake  victims  who  lost 
their  possessions  and  their  homes. 

So  far  the  United  States  has  allocated 
almost  $4  million  to  the  disaster  relief 
effort.  But  in  testimony  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Refugees,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  Dr.  Daniel  Parker  who  is  the 
President's  Special  Coordinator  for  In- 
ternational Disaster  Assistance  in  Guate- 
mala as  well  as  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Devel<H>ment 
testified  that  the  estimated  cost  of  hous- 
ing replacement  alone  would  amount  to 
at  least  $150  million. 

WhUe  the  United  States  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  shoulder  all  of  the  relief  assist- 
ance burden — we  can  and  should  do  more 
so  as  to  Insure  that  a  semblance  of  nor- 
malcy returns  quickly  to  a  stricken 
people  whose  lasting  friendship  our  Na- 
tion has  enjoyed  for  decades. 

In  their  hour  of  need,  the  people  of 
Guatemala  now  turn  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  international  com- 
munity for  assistance.  So  far,  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  responded  admirably  to 
the  lu-gent  calls  for  aid,  now  it  is  time  for 
our  Government  to  do  the  same. 

While  immediate  medical  and  food  as- 
sistance has  been  provided,  temporary 
shelter,  road  repair,  and  other  civil  dis- 
aster assistance  needs  remain  great. 

American  voluntary  relief  agencies  and 
other  inter-American  assistance  organi- 
zations have  greatly  extended  their 
limited  resources  to  aid  the  people  of 
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Guatemala,  while  other  Latin  American 
nations  have  already  pledged  substantial 
assistance  to  Guatemala.  For  example, 
Venezuela  alone  has  promised  over  $20 
million  for  Guatemalan  disaster  relief, 
and  has  already  committed  $5.7  million 
to  the  emergency  fund  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  response  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  the  urgent  problems  facing 
Guatemala  will  depend  upon  the  action 
taken  by  Congress  in  the  immediate  days 
ahead  if  our  aid  is  to  be  effective  and 
timely.  The  commendable  work  of  AID's 
Disaster  Relief  Office  and  the  entire 
Agency  of  International  Development 
merits  the  support  of  Congress. 

Legislation  we  are  introducing  today 
will  provide  the  additional  funding  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  additional  relief  and 
reconstruction  needs.  It  is  our  imder- 
standing  that  substantial  portions  will  be 
fimded  through  inter-American  relief 
and  devel<vment  agencies  such  as  the 
Pan  American  Development  Foundation, 
Inter- American  Foimdation,  and  the 
OAS  emergency  fund. 

Now  that  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger 
has  returned  from  a  visit  to  Guatemala, 
I  am  hopeful  that,  together  with  the 
support  of  the  administration  and  my 
colleagues,  this  urgent  legislation  will  be 
the  most  effective  way  to  respond  to  the 
disaster  which  has  befallen  the  people  of 
Guatemala. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Parker's  report  to  President  Ford  on  the 
earthquake  in  Guatemala  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speciai.  Repokt  to  the  Pkisident  on  the 
Guatemala  Disastke 

In  seismic  terms,  the  Guatemalan  earth- 
quakes were  "major";  In  human  terms,  this 
disaster  must  be  ranked  as  a  tragedy  of  great 
and  terrible  magnitude.  Based  on  my  visit 
to  Guatemala  on  February  12  and  13.  I  will 
attempt  first  to  give  you  a  brief  overview 
of  the  disaster  and  its  setting. 

CENEBAI.    SmrATIOM 

The  major  shock  area  Is  large — about  3.530 
square  miles,  or  equivalent  to  the  Grand 
BapWs-Kalamazoo-Battle  Creek  area  of 
Michigan.  1.03  million  people  populate  the 
area  and  80-90  percent  are  now  homeless.  In 
th©  entire  affected  area,  22,360  are  dead, 
74,000  were  Injured  and  over  one  million  were 
left  homeless.  (The  wife  of  President  Lauge- 
rud,  concentrating  on  assistance  to  children, 
estimates  at  least  5,000  children  became  or- 
phaned.) Overall,  20  percent  of  the  country's 
people  are  directly  affected.  I  should  mention 
that  as  harder  information  comes  In,  the 
numbers  keep  rising.  In  U.S.  terms,  com- 
parable figures  would  mean  2,800,000  killed 
and  Injured  and  38,000,000  homeless. 

The  greatest  Impact  is  upon  the  poor — and 
H  is  essentially  a  rural  disaster.  The  rtiral 
poor  cluster  their  small  adobe  homes  In  vU- 
lages.  Adobe  brick  walls,  while  they  look  sub- 
stantial, are  not  strong.  They  collapsed  al- 
lowing the  heavy  clay  tile  roofs  to  fall  in  on 
the  sleeping  victims.  The  urban  poor  live  in 
make-shift  shacks  which  simply  fell  apart. 

It  Is  relevant  to  make  two  Interesting  side 
comments  to  the  above.  First,  th©  casualty 
toll  was  great  and  the  count  was  difficult  to 
make  because  so  many  victims  were  trapi>ed, 
unable  to  get  outside  before  their  dwelling 
colIapa©d  during  th©  approximately  thirty 
seconds  of  the  main  shock.  Second,  conven- 
tionally built  homes,  especially  the  newer. 


though  damaged,  were  not  destroyed,  thus 
Inflicting  fewer  and  less  serious  casualties. 

Compounding  the  dimensions  of  the  dis- 
aster was  that  it  took  place  at  3:02  a.m., 
the  time  when  the  greatest  proportion  of  the 
population  was  inside,  asleep  and  not  alert 
to  respond  quickly.  And  adding  at  least  to 
the  confusion  was  the  darkness.  Where  elec- 
tricity existed,  it  was  cut  or  turned  off  to 
reduce  chances  for  Are  and  electrocution 
from  exposed,  high-tension  lines. 

Outside  Guatemala  City,  the  terrain, 
rugged,  mountainous,  probably  of  volcanic 
formation,  makes  commiuUcations  of  any 
kind  (roads,  phones,  even  radio)  difficult  even 
in  normal  clrciunstances.  Thus,  in  the  vast 
hard-hit  rural  area  virtually  aU  immediate 
relief  assistance  was  limited  to  that  avail- 
able locally.  The  sudden,  gigantic  and  urgent 
needs  for  emergency  help,  tools,  medicines 
were  largely  unmet  during  the  crucial  early 
hours  and  first  days  until  rescuers  could 
make  their  way  In  by  some  means. 

Before  turning  to  the  response  stage,  I 
would  like  to  mention  another  facet,  paren- 
thetically. Your  description  to  me  of  the  un- 
usual natvire  of  an  earthquake  you  had  seen 
some  years  ago  in  Tugoelavia  was  confirmed. 
It  is  awesome.  It  Is  almost  eerie.  Unlike  other 
types  of  disasters,  there  is  no  clear-cut  point 
marking  the  enc!  of  exposure  to  further  risk. 
More  than  600  tremors  have  been  felt  since 
the  first  quake.  They  are  still  happening. 
Several  of  the  many  I  felt  were  severe  enough 
shocks  to  do  additional  damage  and  to  be 
visible  in  the  sense  of  seeing  the  movements 
of  the  building  I  was  in. 

This  has  resulted  in  a  widely  felt  sense  of 
insecurity.  A  view  of  Guatemala  City  from 
a  helicopter  reveals  tents  in  gardens,  parks 
and  on  the  sidewalk  or  street  In  front  of 
homes  seemingly  and  reportedly  not  seri- 
ously damaged.  Also,  many  people  sleep  in 
their  cars,  if  they  don't  have  tents  or  other 
shelter  from  the  very  cool  nights. 

My  impression  Is  that,  in  inunedlate  re- 
sponse to  the  disaster,  virtually  everyone 
who  wasn't  a  victim  ttimed,  unhesitatingly, 
to  aid  others.  President  Laugerud,  for  ex- 
ample, took  direct  personal  command  im- 
mediately and  was  even  able  to  check  on  one 
hospital's  response  capability  within  27  min- 
utes after  the  quake. 

This  self- initiated  individual  type  of  re- 
sponse quickly  became  organized  by  entity, 
e.g.,  government  ministry,  church  or  civic 
group,  and  voluntary  agency.  Then  with  the 
formation  of  the  National  Emergency  Com- 
mittee by  the  President  there  came  the  means 
of  beginning  to  coordinate  activities  for  a 
national  response,  including  the  allocation 
of  assistance  resources  to  areas  of  priority 
need. 

I.  assessment  op  DAMAGE 

A.  Physical  damage 
Damage  is  concentrated  in  the  densely 
populated  Indian-inhabited  Eastern  High- 
lands, portions  of  the  capital  city  and  wide 
areas  to  the  west,  roughly  20  percent  of  the 
area  of  the  country.  A  number  of  Important 
rural  population  centers  in  the  affected  area 
were  nearly  totally  destroyed,  including 
Mixco  (population  10,900),  San  Pedro  (4,- 
800),  Patzicia  (7,100).  Patzim  (8,300).  Joya- 
baj  (2,400),  Tecpan  (5i>00),  San  Juan  Saca- 
tepequez  (6,700),  and  El  Progreso  (4,000). 
1.  Housing  and  Other  Building  Damage 
By  far  the  most  devastating  impact  of  the 
earthquake  was  on  the  housing  of  the  poor. 
The  great  majority  of  Guatemala's  popula- 
tion resides  In  small  towns  and  rural  areas 
in  adobe  houses.  Over  150,000  of  these  are 
estimated  by  the  Government  of  Guatemala 
to  have  collapsed.  In  Guatemala  City,  some 
100,000  dwellings  of  the  urban  poor  were  de- 
stroyed. The  value  of  these  urban  and  rural 
dwellings  has  not  been  determined.  In  moat 
cases,  they  were  built  by  the  families  who 
occupied  them.  It  is  probable  that  they  will 


be  rebuilt  in  the  same  fashion.  A  rough  ettl- 
znate  of  the  financial  coots  of  replacement 
might  rang^  from  (150-^60  million,  depend- 
ing on  whether  new  construction  will  adopt 
earthquake  resistant  design  Improvements. 

There  was,  of  course,  loss  to  conunerclsl, 
church,  and  public  buildings,  essentially  in 
the  small  rural  towns.  No  estimates  are 
available,  as  yet,  on  these  losses. 

Several  major  hospitals  in  the  capital  were 
damaged  by  the  quake  and  their  staffs  have 
been  operating  in  other  available  buildings 
on  a  make-shift  basis,  pending  assessment, 
repair,  or  replacement  of  damaged  hospitals. 
Hospitals  in  several  other  communities  were 
also  severely  damaged,  as  were  many  health 
centers  and  health  poets. 

2.  Infrastructure 
(a)  Transport  and  communications 

The  Guatemala  City-Puerto  Barrios  high- 
way and  railroad,  the  primary  transporta- 
tion links  from  the  capital  to  the  Caribbean 
coast,  have  been  cut  because  of  a  three- 
span  fallen  bridge  and  numerous  landslides. 
A  U.S.  military  engineer  survey  team  is  now 
in  the  field  assessing  the  extent  of  damage. 

A  much  more  circuitous  road  from  the 
coast  to  the  capital  is  still  open,  but  cannot 
handle  the  entire  heavy  traffic  load  that 
normally  passes  between  the  capital  and  the 
coast.  Preliminary  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
restoration  of  the  road  from  Guatemala  to 
the  Caribbean  approach  (25  million.  In  many 
areas  of  the  highlands,  roads  also  have  been 
blocked  by  niunerotu  slides.  An  estimate  of 
cost  of  restoring  major  and  secondary  roads 
throughout  the  damaged  area  is  $36  million, 
of  which  the  major  cost  will  probably  be  for 
the  main  highway  artery  to  Puerto  Barrios. 
Th©  cost  to  repair  the  railroad  Is  not  yet 
known. 

Telephone  communications,  never  particu- 
larly good,  have  been  severely  damaged  by 
the  quake.  Phone  lines  are  down  throughout 
th©  affected  area.  Restoration  Is  under  way. 
However,  it  will  be  some  weeks  before  all 
major  phone  lines  are  repaired. 

(b)  Water  and  electricity 

The  first  earthquake  left  approximately  40 
percent  of  the  residents  of  the  capital  with- 
out water  supplies,  and  the  water  supplied  to 
other  sections  of  the  city  was  tmprotected  by 
cblorlnatlon.  This  situation  has  improved 
marginally  since  then,  due  to  emergency 
repairs  and  to  lncreaa©d  chlorlnation.  In 
many  smaller  cities,  the  water  supply  and 
distribution  systems  were  partially  destroyed, 
although  the  main  water  sources  and  storage 
systems  remain  relatively  intact.  Restora- 
tion and  Improvement  of  all  of  these  sys- 
tems will  require  major  effort. 

Electricity  in  Guatemala  City  is  back  on. 
However,  regional  transmission  as  well  as 
local  distribution  of  power  service  to  many 
localities  In  the  interior  has  been  and  still 
Is  disrupted. 

B.  Economic  impact 
1.  Balance  of  Payments  Effects 

Fortunately.  Guatemala  enjoyed  a  rela- 
tively strong  balance  of  payments  position  in 
1976.  Its  net  foreign  exchange  reserves  in- 
creased from  the  end  of  1973  to  the  end  of 
1975  from  $201  mlUion  to  $280  mUllon,  a  level 
equal  to  approximately  four  months  of  Im- 
ports. Still  too  early  to  project  the  effects 
of  the  earthquake  on  Guatemala's  foreign 
exchange  position,  It  Is  clear  the  tourism 
income,  which  reached  $70  million  in  for- 
eign exchange  earnings  in  1976.  will  decline 
and  probably  sharply.  While,  in  the  overall, 
hotels  are  only  sUghtly  damaged,  some  suf- 
fered heavy  damage.  It  will  be  some  time 
before  prospective  visitors  regain  confidence 
and  resume  their  travels  to  Guatemala. 

More  in^Mrtantly,  the  earthquake  is  ex- 
pected to  cause  a  significant  upsurge  In  im- 
ports, particularly  of  glass,  construction 
materials,  and  equipment.  Some  stocks  of 
manufactured  goods  will   also  have   to  be 
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leplaced.  Guatemala's  main  foreign  exchange 
earners  other  than  tourism,  I.e.,  coffee,  sugar, 
cotton,  bananas  and  meat,  have  not  been 
affected,  and  almost  all  of  its  Industrial 
production  capacity  remains  Intact. 

As  Its  foreign  debt  service  burden  has 
been  below  5  percent,  Guatemala  therefore 
has  the  capacity  to  borrow  substantially  to 
help  finance  its  reconstruction  and  Invest- 
ment programs.  Heavy  reliance  on  large  com- 
mercial borrowings,  however,  would  Increase 
debt  servicing  costs  rapidly. 

2.  Budgetary  Effects 

The  govemmentt  budgetary  position,  tra- 
ditionally strong,  will  certainly  be  adversely 
affected.  Some  reductions  may  be  expected 
in  corporate  and  personal  income  tax  collec- 
tions as  affected  businesses  write  off  their 
losses.  Most  significant  wUl  be  the  effect  of 
Increased  government  expenditures  for  relief, 
rehabilitation  and  reconstruction.  The  gov- 
ernment will  be  called  upon  to  assist  the 
rural  and  normally  poor  municipalities  in 
restoring  the  water  supply  and  other  essen- 
tial services  and  provide  emergency  assistance 
to  the  homeless  and  medical  assistance  to 
the  injured.  Moreover,  credit  for  housing 
reconstruction  will  be  needed  for  many  of 
the  homeless.  Unfortunately,  these  expendi- 
tures, either  for  temporary  or  more  perma- 
nent shelter,  cannot  be  spread  over  a  number 
of  years  but  will  have  to  be  concentrated 
within  a  relatively  short  period. 
3.  Effect  on  Prices 

Price  stability  has  long  been  a  character- 
istic of  the  Guatemalan  economy,  but  that 
changed  In  1973  and  1974  when,  as  did  many 
countries.  Guatemala,  largely  from  external 
causes,  experienced  serious  effects  from  In- 
flation. However,  by  the  end  of  1975,  price 
Btabillty  had  significantly  improved.  Strong 
Inflationary  pressings  are  expected,  as  an 
aftermath  of  the  disaster,  in  the  area  of 
construction  and  construction  materials.  De- 
mand is  expected  to  exceed  substantially 
available  productive  capacity.  Wages  in  the 
construction  Industry  are  expected  to  rise 
sharply.  As  an  offset,  the  Just  completed  har- 
vests of  cam,  beans,  and  wheat  were  rela- 
tively bountiful  and  can  b©  expected  to  hold 
down  price  increaises  in  basic  foodstuffs.  How- 
ever, large  quantities  of  grains  were  stored 
in  and  around  homes  and  were  partially  lost. 
This  may  cause  son}©  Increases  in  food  prices. 
4.  Employment  Effects 

A  number  of  businesses,  closed  temporarily 
until  power  was  restored  and  repairs  were 
made,  are  now  re(q}ening.  However,  many 
neighborhood  shops  and  small  buslneasee 
have  been  completely  destroyed.  Tourism  and 
arts  and  crafts,  normally  an  important 
source  of  employment,  may  be  depressed  for 
at  least  some  months.  Moreover,  with  so 
many  homes  destroyed  and  material  posses- 
sions lost,  the  arts  and  crafts  Industry, 
largely  a  home  Industry,  may  suffer  dlsloca- 
tton. 

niese  adverse  employment  effects  are  ex- 
pected to  be  of  a  short-term  nature.  The 
intensive  reconstruction  effort  will  provide 
additional  Jobs  In  the  construction  and  con- 
struction materials  Industries.  The  manu- 
facturing industry,  which  accoxints  for 
roughly  6  percent  of  the  GNP.  has  not  been 
seriously  affected,  and  most  major  commer- 
cial establishments  either  have  resumed,  or 
soon  will  resume,  operations. 

In  sum.  the  Impact  of  the  disaster  on  the 
balance  of  payments  budget,  production,  and 
employment  is  not  expected  to  be  unman- 
ageable. In  human  terms,  however,  the  dis- 
aster is  truly  a  disaster.  Hardest  hit  were 
the  poor,  those  who  can  least  afford  to  lose 
their  employment,  homes,  and  possessions. 

n.  DISASTEB  KELIKF 

it.  Immediate  response 
1.  Government  of  Guatemala 
A  national  emergency  was  declared  imme- 
lUately  after  the  first  earthquake.  The  mlU- 


tary  received  and  has  exercised  extraordinary 
powers  to  deal  with  the  immediate  relief 
problems.  The  government  has  Invested,  and 
Is  Investing,  massive  effort  in  clearing  roads 
of  landslide  debris,  completing  Initial  dam- 
age assessments  and  distributing  government 
food  stocks.  Price  controls  are  being  enforced 
to  prevent  the  exploitation  of  temporary 
shortages.  Citizens  generally  are  contributing 
time  and  financing  to  help  to  save  lives  and 
feed  the  most  affected.  Private  sector  re- 
sources, whether  channeled  through  the 
Guatemalan  Red  Cross  or  other  organizations 
or  provided  on  an  Individual  basis,  have 
played  a  significant  role  in  speeding  relief 
to  tliose  affected  by  the  earthquake.  The 
mass  of  the  population  is  "cooperating"  by 
its  patience,  and  an  almost  stoical  capacity 
for  suffering. 

The  Guatemalan  Government  has  formed 
a  National  Emergency  Committee  to  co- 
ordinate the  government  relief  efforts  and 
the  generous  assistance  being  provided  by 
the  U.S.  and  other  donors.  The  coordination 
task  is  large,  complex  and  continuing.  The 
improving  communications  system  and  the 
growing  expyerlence  of  the  government  point 
toward  the  easing  of  the  coordination  prob- 
lem. 

There  have  been  but  few  reports  of  loot- 
ing, with  the  government  moving  quickly  to 
deal  with  any  reported  problem.  Diirlng  our 
visit  we  beard  no  complaints  about  diversion 
of  relief  supplies. 

2.  UJS.  Government 

Within  hours  after  the  first  quake,  the 
U.S.  country  team  in  Guatemala  and  AJD.'s 
Foreign  Disaster  Relief  Center  were  in  op- 
eration on  a  24-hour  basis.  Quickly,  we  began 
to  move  in  supplies,  equipment,  and  per- 
sonnel. Among  the  first  arrivals  was  a  VS. 
mUltary  Disaster  Assistance  Survey  Team 
(DAST)  from  Panama.  This  was  followed 
quickly  by  a  fully-equipped  and  staffed  100- 
bed  U.S.  military  field  hospital  that  is  in 
operation  in  the  center  of  the  hardest-hit 
area  Chlmaltenango. 

Subsequently,  we  provided  a  U.S.  Engineer- 
ing Survey  Team  to  assess  damage  to  roads, 
bridges,  and  railroads;  18  large  helicopters; 
8  two-man  medical/communications  teams 
to  assess  needs  and  provide  medical  assist- 
ance In  Isolated  areas;  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  tents,  medical  supplies,  field 
kitchens,  generators,  etc..  from  A.I.D.'s  dis- 
aster relief  stockpile  In  Panama.  Two  medical 
officers  from  the  Conununlcable  Disease  Cen- 
ter In  Atlanta  and  two  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  pharmacists  are  assisting  the  Guate- 
malans In  establishing  systems  to  siu^ey 
disease  outbreaks  and  tn  organizing  the  re- 
ceipt, eiomffi,  and  use  of  the  large  quantities 
of  donated  medical  supplies.  We  are  also 
funding  the  transportation  costs  for  cer- 
tain high-priority  relief  shipments  by  vol- 
untary agencies.  Most  of  our  efforts  are  con- 
centrated In  the  hardest-hit  areas  of  the 
highlands  around  Chlmaltenango,  for  the 
Guatemalan  Government  has  asked  us  to 
concentrate  our  resources  on  this  area,  which 
was  almost  totally  devastated. 

As  of  February  14,  we  have  allocated  $3.6 
million  to  this  effort.  The  cost  of  relief  over 
a  30  to  60-day  period  may  require  up  to  $20 
million,  depending  on  the  timing  for  the 
phasing  down  of  helicopter  and  field  hospital 
use. 

3.  Other  Donors 
(a)   Third  Country  and  International  Orga- 
nizations Relief  Assistance 

Thus  far,  24  nations  other  than  the  United 
States  (and  the  list  is  growing)  have  con- 
tributed to  the  relief  effort.  Contributions  are 
being  made  in  cash,  personnel,  transport, 
food  and  other  commodities.  I  am  attaching 
hereto  a  listing  of  third-country  assistance 
based  on  the  information  ctirrently  available 
to  us  (TAB  A). 

International  organizations  are  also  re- 
sponding to  the  needs  of  the  Immediate  re- 
lief phase.  Their  known  contributions,  which 


already  amount  to  over  $3.6  million,  are  listed 
In  attachment  TAB  B. 

(b)  Voluntary  Agencies 
Voluntary  agencies,  such  as  CARE,  Catholic 
Relief  Services  (CRS),  Carltas,  the  Salvation 
Army,  the  Red  Cross,  Seventh  Day  Adventists, 
Partners  of  the  Americas  (Alabama),  and  a 
host  of  others,  including  from  other  coun- 
tries, have  provided  and  are  providing  gen- 
erous and  effective  support  as  they  put  to 
quick  use  long  and  practical  experience  in 
dealing  with  disasters.  There  is  no  reliable 
estimate  yet  available  of  the  financial  value 
of  their  assistance.  A  listing,  based  on  cur- 
rently known  information.  Is  also  attached 
(TAB  C) . 

B.  Post-Immediate  Relief  Phase 

We  are  now  at  a  time  when  Immediate 
relief  requirements  are  moving  Into  manage- 
able proportions.  Medical  emergency  needs 
have  been  largely  identified  and  satisfied,  but 
certainly  not  entirely,  particularly  In  the 
more  remote  rural  areas.  In-country  stocks 
of  medicines,  bolstered  by  donations  still  ar- 
riving, should  be  adequate  to  satisfy  require- 
ments, although  there  may  be  specialized 
needs  from  time  to  time  which  generally  can 
be  handled  by  other  donors  and  private  vol- 
untary organizations.  The  major  hospitals  In 
Guatemala  City  are  functioning  well  and 
are  meeting  the  Immediate  needs  for  medical 
and  surgical  care. 

No  signs  of  epidemics  have  appeared.  The 
process  of  restoring  water  services  In  rural 
towns,  as  well  as  in  parts  of  Guatemala 
City,  is  moving  ahead  rapidly  with  provision 
for  proper  treatment  of  water  supplies  re- 
ceiving high  priority.  Apart  from  the  need 
for  a  relatively  minimal  quantity  of  tools 
and  supplies  in  addition  to  the  water  storage 
tanks  already  supplied  by  the  U.S..  com- 
pletion of  temporary  repairs  to  water  systems 
in  the  affected  area  should  be  possible  with- 
out significant  further  external  relief  re- 
quirements. 

Water  supply  capacity  in  the  capital  is 
back  to  about  50  percent  of  pre-earthquake 
levels.  Shortage  of  supply  Is  of  lesser  con- 
cern than  is  quality.  The  municipal  water 
plants  are  chlorinating  the  water  being  dis- 
tributed, but  damage  to  the  city's  parallel 
water  and  sewage  pipe  systems  has  rendered 
supply  potentially  unsafe.  Attention  is  being 
given  to  this  problem  by  the  government  with 
assistance  by  the  U.S.  and  others.  The  moni- 
toring by  the  health  authorities  of  hospitals 
and  clinics  is  continuing  in  order  to  detect 
as  quickly  as  poelble  any  emerging  health 
problems. 

The  major  continuing  problem,  for  the 
short  and  long  run.  Is  the  need  to  provide 
adequate  shelter  to  the  many  homeless. 
Given  the  relatively  modest  aspirations  of 
the  rural  population,  provisional  needs  in- 
creasingly are  being  met  by  the  government 
and  several  donors.  However,  additional  new 
Inputs  for  this  purpose  are  being  considered 
by  others.  Properly  handled,  temporary 
shelter  solutions  can  form  the  basis  for 
rapidly  resolving  permanent  housing  needs 
through  self-help  programs  utUizing  simple 
materials  and  tools. 

Barring  further  major  quakes,  a  reasonable 
degree  of  normal  economic  activity  and 
public  services  should  be  restored  and  In 
place  in  all  but  the  remote  areas  by  the  end 
of  this  month  or  early  March.  An  Important 
factor  bearing  on  this  process,  however,  will 
be  the  rt^idity  with  which  closed  roads  are 
opened  to  permit  access  for  the  movement  of 
food  and  other  commodities.  While  there  Is 
no  possibility  that  the  main  highway  to 
Puerto  Barrios  can  be  opened  within  this 
time  frame,  temporary  bypass  construction 
wiU  be  needed.  In-oountry  equipment  ca- 
pacity should  be  sufficient  to  handle  general 
road  clearing  work,  but  preliminary  surveys 
by  the  UJ3.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  of 
Atlantic  highway  damage  indicate  that  re- 
opening of  the  highway  wlU  require  a  major 
effort,  eq;>eclaUy  If  the  work  called  for  along 
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the  fifty  miles  primarily  affect«d  U  to  be 
completed  by  the  advent  of  the  rainy  seaaon 
In  mid-May  and  which  normally  continues 
untu  NoTember.  Wbetber  this  op«r»tlon. 
located  In  nigged,  difficult  temOn.  la  wltbln 
tb»  country's  capabUtty  must  swalt  flom- 
pletlon  of  the  in-depth  danuigM  MMSBineBt 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  a  review  of 
construction  capacity  now  being  carried  out 
by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works.  Declalona 
are  expected  shortly.  Opening  the  road  I0 
obviously  one  of  the  priority  tasks.  The  gov- 
ernment, with  Its  own  facilities,  hopes  to 
be  able  to  restore  the  railroad  link  before 
the  rainy  season. 

Food  stocks,  augmented  through  foreign 
donations,  should  be  sufficient  for  the  next 
few  months.  There  will  be  continuing  difficiil- 
tles,  however,  In  ensuring  adequate  supplies 
in  all  areas  because  of  access  problems. 

m.  ucBABU.rrATioN  and  reconstkuction 

Even  while  the  Guatemalans  struggle  to 
deal  with  the  emergency  needs  facing  them, 
attention  must  be  given,  and  Is  being  given, 
so  the  next  phases,  i.e.,  the  shorter- run  re- 
habilitation task  and  the  longer-run  recon- 
struction task.  There  Is  no  clear  line  distin- 
guishing between  these  phases,  and  they  are 
not  necessarily  successive  In  time  sequence, 
as  some  must  proceed  In  planning  and 
execution  simultaneously.  Essentially,  what 
is  Involved  are  decisions  on  policies  and  ac- 
tions for  Interim  and  long-term  responses  to 
the  consequences  of  the  disaster. 

After  a  relatively  long  period  of  slow  eco- 
nomic growth,  Ouatemala.  In  recent  years. 
has  begun  to  develop  a  national  network  of 
public  services  with  Increased  capacity  to 
attend  to  the  development  needs  of  the  large 
mass  of  rural  and  urban  poor.  The  Inter- 
ruption caxised  by  the  earthquake  In  this 
delayed  process  of  spreading  the  benefits  of 
development  to  perhaps  80  percent  of  Guate- 
mala's people  poses  not  only  a  humanitarian 
problem  but  a  challenge  of  fundamental  im- 
portance to  the  future  course  of  that  nation. 
In  recognition  of  this  fact,  President  Lau- 
gerud  has  announced  that  It  will  be  the 
policy  of  his  government  to  continue  overall 
development  efforts  for  the  entire  country, 
guided  by  the  1975-70  Development  Plan. 
The  necessary  rehabilitation  and  reconstruc- 
tion efforts  in  the  earthquake  affected  areas 
are  obviously  of  high  priority,  but  this 
priority  should  desirably  not  deter  the  gov- 
ernment from  Its  development  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  of  the  poor  Guate- 
malans. 

The  National  Economic  Planning  Council 
Is  about  to  compete  an  Initial  assessment  of 
damage  cost  and  economic  Impact  projects 
which  will  form  the  basis  for  more  precise 
estimates  of  external  assistance  needs  and 
Internal  self-help  capacity.  Major  capital  In- 
puts win  obviously  be  required  for  housing, 
road  repair,  public  Infrastructure  (schools, 
medical  centers  and  hoepltals,  water  supply 
systems,  and  public  buildings) ,  small  biisl- 
ness  rehabilitation  and  communication 
facilities.  Moreover,  small  farmer  produc- 
tivity must  be  assured  through  effective  and 
timely  provision  of  normal  governmental  and 
cooperative  services  (credit,  technical  assist- 
ance, distribution  of  Improved  seeds  and 
fertilizers,  etc.) .  The  extent  to  which  this 
Institutional  Infrastructure  has  been  dis- 
rupted In  the  affected  areas  Is  not  yet  fully 
determined,  but  It  Is  Important  that  It  be  In 
place  and  functioning  within  the  next  6-8 
weeks  lu  anticipation  of  the  May  planting 
season.  Obviously,  projects  of  future  food 
Import  needs  will  be  Infiuenced  by  how  well 
the  planting  goes  In  the  affected  area  which, 
outside  of  Ciiatemala  City,  Is  largely  popu- 
lated by  small,  subsistence -level  farmers. 

IV.  RCSOrSCES  FOR  REHABXUTATION  AWD 
EEC0NST«UCT10K 

A.  Guatemalan  Self-Help  Measure* 
The  administration  of  President  Laugerud 
^  iMs  been  dlutlnguished  bv  its  dedication  to 


accelerating  programs  with  impact  In  the 
long-neglected  social  areas.  A  competent 
managerial  team  within  his  cabinet  has 
pushed  forward  major  development  projects, 
ranging  from  Improved  water  supply  to  great- 
ly Increased  electric  power  that  had  begun, 
before  the  disaster,  to  move  Guatemala  into 
the  forefront  of  the  Central  Aznerlcan  coun- 
tries In  terms  of  growth.  If,  as  we  hope,  ma- 
jor economic  activity  quickly  will  be  re- 
stored to  the  pre -earthquake  level  and  fiscal 
progress  can  be  maintained  and  intensified 
to  help  carry  the  heavy  burdens  now  placed 
upon  the  population,  Guatemala  should  be  In 
a  position  to  help  finance  a  major  portion  of 
the  programs  required  to  regain  and  surpass 
Its  pre -earthquake  situation. 

The  Guatemalan  authorities  stress  their 
recognition  that  the  foundation  of  Guate- 
mala's recovery  cum  development  thrust  will 
rest  solidly  on  Its  own  self-help  measures. 
They  further  recognize  that  external  assist- 
ance will  depend  heavily  on  demonstration 
of  such  self-help.  It  Is  too  soon  to  judge 
whether  It  will  be  possible  for  the  govern- 
ment to  pursue  fully  recovery  and  develop- 
ment simultaneously.  Fortunately,  as  noted, 
at  the  time  of  the  disaster,  Guatemala  was 
in  a  relatively  strong  financial  and  economic 
situation  which  can  bolster  the  self-reliance 
underpinning  of  their  laudable  approach. 
Some  tradeoffs  may  be  necessary,  however. 

A  maJOT  question  In  the  poet-earthquake 
period  situation  Is  the  administrative  and 
managerial  capacity  of  Guatemalan  Institu- 
tions to  handle  the  Increased  burdens  of  a 
reconstruction  program.  This  Is  understand- 
able because  of  the  biuxlens  being  placed  on 
top  of  the  normal  ones  already  associated 
with  implementing  an  active  and  expanding 
development  program.  Preliminary  consider- 
ation Is  being  given  to  creating  a  special  re- 
construction entity.  Such  an  entity  wotild 
have  the  responsibility  and  authority  to 
plan  and  direct  the  utilization  of  all  re- 
sources destined  for  reconstruction.  An  Im- 
portant benefit  of  this  approach  would  be 
that  the  entity  would  be  In  a  position  to  hire 
or  have  assigned  to  it  top-notch,  qualified 
personnel,  thereby  avoiding  the  problem  of 
overloading  existing  ministerial  staffs.  Pre- 
sumably, the  new  entity  would  also  be  grant- 
ed emergency  powers,  enabling  It  to  bypass 
many  of  the  Guatemalan  Government's  pres- 
ent Internal  administrative  procedures,  thus 
speeding  up  project  Unplementatlon. 

B.  External  asHatariee 
1.  United  States 
Apart  from  Immediate  assistance  provided 
to  meet  the  Initial  emergency  and  which  will 
be  phased  down  with  the  decreasing  need  for 
such  atkSlstance,  the  question  of  further  U.S. 
assistance  can  be  approached  trora  two  levels. 
The  first  essentially  Involves  reviewing  exist- 
ing loan  and  grant  projects  to  determine 
whether  rcetructurlng  would  be  feasible.  This 
examination  Is  underway.  Fortuitously, 
A.I.D.  recently  (December  1975)  had  author- 
ized a  >13  million  loan  for  small  farmer  de- 
velopment which  Is  directed  at  the  Highland 
Indian  farmer.  The  Minister  of  Finance  has 
Indicated  that  the  Guatemalan  Government 
wishes  to  sign  the  loan  agreement  Immedi- 
ately. Our  preliminary  assessment  Is  that  es- 
sentially no  restructuring  will  be  necessary 
to  ensure  concentration  of  resources  where 
needed.  Also,  the  Government  of  Guatemala 
and  A.I.D.  .signed  In  November  1975  a  (7  mil- 
lion rural  primary  education  loan  which  In- 
cluded approximately  $4.2  million  for  up- 
grading school  buildings  primarily  In  the 
Hlghla:id  area.  Some  reorientation  of  priori- 
ties in  this  program  will  likely  be  required 
In  terms  of  school  site  selection,  but,  ef«en- 
tlally,  this  loan  Is  available  to  assist  in  the 
rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  effort.  Al.so, 
additional  UJS.  Government  support,  through 
the  U.S.  International  Disaster  Assistance 
Authority,  for  the  eaily  rehabilitation  effort 
is  being  considered,  pending  further  assess- 
ment of  Identified  needs.  The  assessment  is 
already  underway  and  will  require  continu- 


ing close  coordination  with  the  government, 
other  donor  nations,  and  International  orgs- 
nlzatlons.  Only  until  we  know  more  of  the 
nature  and  substance  of  the  Intematlooal 
and  Guatemalan  Oovenunent'B  national  n- 
sponse  can  we  establish  our  own  prlorltlet 
and  clarify  possible  additional  funding  re- 
quirements. 

UJS.  voluntary  agencies  possess  large  capa- 
bilities, unique  to  each  voluntary  agency, 
which  can  play  an  Important  role  in  the 
rehabilitation  phase.  They  are  on  the  ground 
with  established  delivery  systems  which  can 
meet  the  needs  of  many  disaster  victims 
without  further  straining  government  capac- 
ity. We  hope  that  this  capacity  will  contlmw 
to  be  utilised  In  the  post-relief  phases. 

Over  the  next  months,  we  anticipate  that 
the  Guatemalan  Government's  plaimlng 
process  will  Identify  specific,  longer-run 
needs  which  could  appropriately  be  met 
through  AJ.D.  development  loans  and  gnuits 
and  which  would  clearly  be  consistent  with 
congressional  mandate  criteria  far  develop- 
ment assistance.  We  should  seek  to  be  re- 
sponsive within  the  means  that  may  be  made 
available  through  the  appropriation  process. 
2.  External  Assistance  from  Other  Sources 

For  the  post-emergency  relief  phase,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  major  burden  of  external  as- 
sistance can  be  carried  by  the  multilateral 
agencies,  particularly  the  International  Bank 
for  Recon.structlon  and  Development  (IBRD) 
and  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
(IDE).  The  major  requirements  for  shelter 
and  urban  reconstruction,  generally,  as  well 
as  more  permanent  restoration  of  Infrastme- 
ture  (roads,  bridges,  railroads,  and  ports), 
may  well  find  substantial  financing  throti^ 
these  multilateral  channels  to  supplement 
Guatemalan  resources.  It  Is  Interesting  to 
note  that  only  last  month  the  Inter-Amed- 
can  Development  Bank  provided  (135  million 
In  loans  for  Guatemala  (more  than  that 
country  has  had  In  total  during  the  previous 
fifteen  years  of  the  Bank's  existence).  Por- 
tions of  these  may  be  redirected  as  a  result 
of  the  disaster.  Both  financial  Institutions 
are  already  planning  their  active  involve- 
ment. An  IDB  teaon  has  already  been  to 
Ouatemala  and  a  World  Bank  team  is  being 
dispatched  shortly. 

3.  Coordination 

Leadership  in  the  coordination  of  the  re- 
habilitation and  reconstruction  efforts  has  to 
come  from  the  Guatemalans.  They  know  It. 
With  the  support  of  ourselves  and  the  many 
others  tnteiested  In  helping  Ouatemala,  they 
can  well  perform  the  task.  We  anticipate  that 
a  consultative  arrangement  among  donors 
and  lenders  will  develop  to  Insure  a  maxi- 
mum coordinated  effort. 

V.    COWTINCKNCT    PLAKNTNS   FOB   POSSIBLE 
FUTUKS    DISASTERS 

Even  now,  the  Government  of  Ouatemala 
must  sigrniflcantly  strengthen  its  contingency 
planning  for  future  disasters.  Regrettably, 
the  possibility  cannot  be  ruled  out  that 
Ouatemala,  much  of  which  is  located  along 
the  long  east -west  Motaqua  Fault,  may  still 
face  other  quakes. 

The  U.S.  Government  can  provide  techni- 
cal assistance  to  the  Guatemalans  for  con- 
tingency planning.  We  plan  to  help  Guate- 
mala lay  out  the  various  potions  It  may  have 
for  responding  to  any  future  natural  disas- 
ters. We  feel  that  more  can  be  done  to  help 
the  Guatemalan  Government  not  to  be  taken 
by  total  surprise  In  the  event  of  another  ma- 
jor disaster.  For  example,  United  States  Geo- 
logic Survey  Geologists  are  now  monitoring 
the  tensions  of  the  fault  line  which  nins 
near  Guatemala  City.  The  tension  has  not  yet 
abated  fully  and,  with  sophisticated  monitor- 
ing devices,  we  may  be  able  to  provide  the 
Guatemalan  Oovernnaent  with  some  fore- 
warning of  another  major  earthquake. 

Because  the  terrain  of  this  country  has 
changed  significantly  in  some  areas,  we  are 
alerting  the  Guatemalan  Oovemment  to  the 
concern  that  flooding  of  abnormal  propor- 
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tions  may  occur  this  year.  Members  of  the 
TXJB.  Army  Engineering  Survey  Team  aremak- 
Ing  assessments  of  some  possible  waterways 
that  may  cause  flooding  damage  to  tbe  al- 
ready-disrupted miOoi'  highway  to  the  sea. 

Mr.  President,  the  government  and  the 
people  of  Guatemala  have  responded  well  to 
the  aftermath  of  the  disaster.  Certainly, 
there  were  and,  indeed  are,  problems  of  co- 
ordination and  nuuclmum  effective  use  of 
domestic  and  foreign  resovirces;  but  the 
consensus  of  experienced  observers  is  that 
the  Guatemalan  effort,  given  the  enormity  of 
Ite  tasks,  has  responded  well.  They  merit  the 
continuing  help  from  the  United  States  and 
others. 

President  Laugerud  asked  that  I  convey  to 
you,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  people,  the 
deepest  appreciation  for  your  personal  inter- 
est and  support.  He  stressed  that  it  was  not 
only  the  Important  technical  and  material 
assistance  l>elng  provided  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  people  but  also  the  moral  en- 
couragement and  bolstering  derived  by  his 
government  and  the  Guatemalan  people 
from  the  spirit  and  timeliness  of  that  sup- 
port. He  emphasized,  too,  bis  recognition 
that  Ouatemala  Itself  must  bear  the  major 
burden  of  the  present  and  continuing  costs 
of  the  disaster  and  that  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  its  self-help  measures  will  help  deter- 
mine the  nature  and  extent  of  external 
support. 

I  wish  also  to  commend  to  you  all  elements 
of  the  U.S.  country  team.  Under  the  active 
leadership  of  Ambassador  Meloy,  they  con- 
tinue to  devote  themselves  on  a  round-the- 
clock  basis.  I  believe  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  may  be  proud  of  the  U.S.  role 
in  helping  the  Guatemalan  people  in  the 
traiunatio  aftermath  of  a  major  disaster. 

While  many  other  nations  and  organiza- 
tions responded  quickly  with  supplies  and 
personnel,  the  U.S.  response,  both  public 
and  private,  was  critical  in  averting  a  serlotis 
worsening  of  the  crisis. 

In  making  the  trip  to  Ouatemala,  I  was 
joined  by  two  congressional  staff  members, 
Ms.  Herschelle  ChaUenor  of  the  House  Inter- 
national Relations  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Resources,  Food  and  Energy,  and 
Mr.  Richard  McCall,  legislative  assistant  to 
Senator  Gale  McGee,  Chairman,  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Subcommittee  on  Western  _ 
Hemisphere  Affairs.  I  am  grateful  for  their' 
participation.  Mr.  Herman  Kleine,  my  Assist- 
ant Administrator  for  Latin  America,  and 
Major  Marshall  N.  Carter,  USMC,  a  White 
House  Fellow  serving  as  my  special  assistant, 
also  accompanied  me.  Their  support  is  greatly 
appreciated. 

Dakiel  Parker. 

Thiro  Country  Donor  Assistance,  as  or 
FxBRtrjutT  16,  1976 

The  Office  of  Foreign  Disaster  Relief  Co- 
ordination has  reports  of  the  following  con- 
tributions in  cash  or  kind  from  third  coun- 
try donors. 

Argentina — field  hospital  w/medlcal  team. 

Belgium — 30,000  lb..  Red  Cross  supplies. 

Brazil — 15,000  lbs.,  food  and  medical  sup- 
plies. 

Canada— 24,000  lbs.,  mUk;  86,000  lbs., 
food;  75,000  lbs.,  milk  ($160,000):  blankets 
O300.000):  Cash,  Embassy  ($15,000);  Cash. 
Hed  Cross  ($100,000). 

Colombia — 23,800  lbs.,  medical  supplies; 
18,600  lbs.,  food. 

Costa  Rica— 8,000  il>8.,  hospital  supplies, 
doctors,  nurses;  4,740  lbs.,  medical  supplies, 
food;  4,000  ibe.,  plaster. 

Dominican  RepubUc— S  doctors;  22,000 
lbs.,  medicines  and  food. 

Ecuador— 7,000  lbs.,  medical  supplies; 
7.000  lbs.,  food. 

Prance— Cash  ($11,260). 

Oermany.  FRO— 80,000  lbs.,  medical  sup- 
plies. 

Haiti— 7.230  lbs.,  food. 


Honduras— 9,000  lbs.,  food,  tents;  26,000 
lbs..  r»9^*'^^  supplies;  19,000  lbs.,  food  and 
other  supplies. 

Israel— 4,000  blankets;  26,000  lbs.,  food  and 
medical  supplies. 

Italy — Cash  (15  million  lira)  VS. 
$22,000. 

Mexico — 12,000  lbs.,  medicines  and  food,  6 
doctors;  200  tons,  food  per  day  by  truck; 
10,000  lbs.,  meat  and  medicines;  17,240  lbs., 
food  and  medicines;  10.000  lbs.,  milk  powder. 
8,000  lbs.,  radio  equipment,  food  and  milk; 
10,300  lbs.,  medical  supplies  and  food;  13,600 
lbs.,  food  and  medical  supplies;  12,500  lbs., 
food  and  medical  supplies;  27,600  lbs.,  mat- 
tresses, food,  clothes;  16,200  lbs.,  food;  10,000 
lbs.,  medical  supplies. 

New  Zealand— CORSO  donated  $2,500  to 
CRS. 

Nicaragua — afield  hospital  completely 
staffed:  28,600  lbs.,  food;  13,500  lbs.,  food; 
22,500  lbs.,  medical  supplies;  6,000  lbs.,  tents 
and  rice. 

Norway— Cash  to  Red  Cross  ($90,300); 
Cash  through  VolAgs  ($57,800) . 

Panama — 18,000  lbs.,  medicines;  Medical 
team,  plasma,  medicines,  food  and  blankets; 
16.000  lbs.,  food,  hospital  supplies;  6,000  lbs., 
food;  4,000  lbs.,  medical  supplies. 

Peru — ^Medicine,  food  and  blankets. 

Spain — ^Medicine  and  supplies  ($250,000) . 

Sweden — Cash  to  Red  Cross  ($22,727); 
Cash  to  UNDRO  ($11,363) . 

Switzerland — Cash  for  shelters   ($37,600). 

United  Kingdom — ^250  tents,  blankete, 
sanitation  equipment. 

Venezuela — Field  hospital,  medicines, 
blankets,  food,  milk,  rescue  team;  44,000  lbs., 
medicines  and  food;  20,000  lbs.,  food  and 
medicine;  30,000  lbs.,  food  and  medicine; 
35,000  lbs.,  food  and  medicine. 

International  Organizations   Assistance — 
As  OF  February  16,  1976 
Relief  assistance  from  International  Or- 
ganizations  has   l>een   reported   to   date   as 
follows : 

cash    contributions   in   T7.S.   DOLLARS 

1.  Organizations  of  American  States  (OAS) : 
Cash  for  the  ptirchase  of  roofing  materials, 
medical  supplies  and  other  commodities, 
$700,000. 

2.  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  (LICROSS) 
Contributldn  of  goods  and  cash  from  Na- 
tional Sobiefties,  $1,600,000. 

3.  European  Economic  Community  (EEC) : 
Cash  donation,  $250,000. 

4.  Pan  American  Health  Organization 
(PAHO) :  Cash  donation,  $50,000. 

6.  United  Nations  System:  $1,180.936. 

A.  World  Health  Organization  (WHO) : 
Cash  donation,  $100,000.         

B.  World  Food  Program  (WFP) :  Food  for 
Work  allocation,  $985,936. 

O.  United  Nations  International  Children's 
Fund  (UNICEF)  :  Cash  donation,  $76,000. 

O.  United  Nations  Disaster  Belief  Organiza- 
tion (UNDRO)  through  United  Nations  De- 
velopment Programme  (UNDP) :  $20,000. 

Total  International  organizations:  $3,680,- 
936. 

other    CONTSIBirnONS 

Pan  American  Development  Foundation: 
6  ea.  packaged  disaster  hospitals. 

(TTiree  states,  Alabama  (through  the  Ala- 
bama Partners — ^Partner  of  Ouatemala), 
South  Carolina  and  Oregon  have  contributed 
2  hospitals  each.) 

VoLiTNTART  Agency  Assistance;  as  of 
February  16,  1976 

The  following  is  a  lint  of  the  Volunteer 
Agencies  and  information  on  their  activities 
MB  currently  known: 

Assemblies  of  Ood,  Cash,  $26,000  sent;  $75,- 
000  pledged. 

Bi4>tlst  World  AUiance,  Cash,  $6,000. 

CABS:  9  mil.  lbs..  Title  n  food;  5,000, 
Idankets;  95,  first  aid  kits;  and  mlsceUaneouB 


medicines  (total  value  $46,400);  Cash, 
($100,000  authorized  for  local  purchase), 
($100,000 — CABE/Canada) ;  350,  Hand  com 
grinders,  CABE/Honduras) ;  10,000  Ibe.,  Beans 
Shipped. 

Catholic  Relief  Services,  United  States 
Catholic  Coiuerence,  Cash,  $100,000;  46  Vj 
tons.  Shelter  material,  blankets,  emergency 
kits,  tools,  clothing  (Total  value,  $560,000); 
27,500  tons.  Food  commodities  from  Nic- 
aragua, Honduras  &  El  Salvador  CRS  Pro- 
gram; Cash,  $10,000 — British  Childrens'  Aid; 
Cash,  $29,000 — German  Catholic  Charities. 

Christian  Reform  World  Relief  Committee, 
Cash,  $10,000;  2,000  blankets;  2,400  Vba.. 
Clothing;  (total  value  $25,000). 

Church  World  Service,  80,000  lbs.,  relief 
supplies;  10,000,  blankets;  (total  value  $105,- 
725). 

David  Livingston  Foundation,  Specifics 
unknown. 

Food  for  the  Hungry,  Specifics  \inknown. 

Interchurch  Medical  Assistance,  Specifics 
unknown. 

Lutheran  World  Service:  Cash,  $20,000; 
5,000,  blankete. 

Mennonlte  Central  Committee:  Cash, 
$300,000  pledged  for  reconstruction;  2 
fllghte  (77,000)  loaves  bread. 

Medical  Assistance  Program:  126.5  tons. 
Medical  supplies  and  high  protein  supple- 
mente  (value,  $550,000) . 

Salvation  Army:  1,000  lbs.,  powdered 
milk;  1,000  lbs.,  miscellaneous  medical  sup- 
plies. 

On  order:  60,000  lbs.,  canned  food:  $10,000, 
medical  supplies. 

Seventh  Day  Adventists  World  Service: 
40,000  lbs.,  food;  2,000  lbs.,  medicine;  3.000 
lbs.,  blankets;  5,000  lbs.,  clothing;  200  tenta 
(have  medical  team  in  Tecpan) . 

On  order:  50,000  lbs.,  corn;  60,000  lbs., 
beans;  50.000  lbs.  rice;  16,000  lbs.  medicine; 
100  bed  hospital;  5,000  blankete:  1,000  tents. 

(Working  in:  Guatemala  City  and  four 
outlying  towns.) 

Southern  Baptist  Convention  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Board:  Cash,  $25,000;  270,  tente;  250, 
sleeping  bags;  6.  doctors  sent. 

World  Neighbors,  Inc.:  Support  of  23  med- 
ical personnel  from  U.  of  Miami  In  coopera- 
tion with  Save  the  Children  Foundation. 

World  Belief  Commission:   Cash.  $60,000. 

World  University  Service:  Specifics  un- 
known. 

World  Vision  International:  Cash,  $16,000. 

American  Friends  Service  Cranmittee: 
Cash,  $200,000  pledged  fcnr  self-help  recon- 
struction. 

American  National  Red  Cross:  Cash,  $100,- 
000;  3,400,  tente;  6,000.  blankete;  1,000,  cote; 
20,000  lbs.,  medical  supplies;  60,000  ll>s.,  food. 

On  order:  3.(X)0,  tente;  6,  %-ton  pickups; 
5,  ambulances. 

(Working  in:  Zones  3  and  6  Guatemala 
City  and  six  outlying  towns.) 

Christian  Aid:  30,000  lbs.,  food.' 

Help  the  Aged:  10,000,  blankets;  6,000  Itis., 
food. 

British  Red  Cross:  22  tons,  medicine. 

Mormon  Mission:  $5,000,  food;  6,000  lbs., 
blankets  and  tente;  600  lbs.,  clothing;  600 
lbs.,  medical  supplies. 

Total  Voluntary  Agencies — ^25. 

Total  Contributions  Computed — $2,477,125 
(plus  additional  in-kind  contributions) . 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Mondale)  : 
S.J.  Res.  173.  A  joint  resolution  author- 
izing and  requesting  the  President  to 
Issue  a  proclsunatlon  designating  the 
7  calendar  days  beginning  September  26, 
1976  as  "National  Port  Week."  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAI,  POST 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  a  Joint  resolution 
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authorizing  and  requesting  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  Issue  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  last  week  in  Sep- 
tember of  this  year  as  "National  Port 
Week"  and  to  direct  public  attention  to 
the  Important  role  omx  Nation's  ports 
continue  to  play  in  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  United  States. 

Much  of  the  history  of  our  country  has 
been  shaped  by  our  ports,  and  it  is 
especially  fitting  as  we  celebrate  the  Bi- 
centennial that  we  also  recognize  the  sig- 
nificant and  imlque  contributions  our 
ports  have  made  to  the  development  of 
this  Nation. 

The  sheltered  harbors  and  connecting 
Inland  waterways  along  the  east  and  gulf 
coasts  attracted  our  first  permanent 
settlements,  and  ports  subsequently  grew 
because  of  America's  reliance  on  water- 
borne  commerce  as  a  fledgling  nation. 
In  turn,  other  communities  developed 
and  lines  of  transportation  and  com- 
munication extended  into  the  interior, 
ultimately  stretching  across  the  conti- 
nent, linking  the  two  great  oceans. 

As  a  result,  ports  on  the  seacoasts  and 
along  oiu-  Inland  watei-waj-s  evolved  into 
the  major  urban  centers  of  population, 
industry,  commerce,  finance,  distribu- 
tion, education,  and  culture  they  are 
today. 

TTie  ports  of  this  country  handle  ever- 
Increasing  volimies  of  commerce.  Be- 
tween 1950-74,  the  total  domestic  foreign 
waterborne  trade  moving  through  U.S. 
ports  more  than  doubled.  Looking  ahead, 
the  UJ3.  Maritime  Administration  pro- 
jects that  total  U.S.  waterborne  trade, 
exclusive  of  Public  Law  480  shipments 
and  military  cargoes,  will  increase  more 
than  50  percent  by  1980. 

Ports  have  major  impacts  on  employ- 
ment and  production  in  areas  far  distant 
as  imports  and  exports  are  funneled 
through  their  facilities.  Wheat  produced 
In  Great  Plains  States,  coal  produced  for 
export  in  West  Virginia,  cotton  grown  in 
the  South  and  lumber  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  must  find  their  way  to  coastal  or 
Inland  waterway  ports.  These  areas  de- 
pend on  the  ports  to  move  their  produc- 
tion Into  export  markets  and  to  provide 
imports  for  both  industrial  and  personal 
consumption. 

In  my  own  State  of  Minnesota,  the  port 
of  Duluth  is  the  world's  largest,  more  in- 
land port,  located  2,400  miles  in  the  heart 
of  the  North  American  breadbasket. 
Grain  and  grain  byproducts  constitute 
over  95  percent  of  Duluth's  total  over- 
seas exports.  Shipping  activity  In  Du- 
luth-Superior  alone  gave  the  United 
States  over  $756  million  In  surplus  inter- 
national balance  of  pajments,  the  ma- 
jority of  which  went  into  the  pocket- 
books  of  the  Midwest. 

Imports  and  exports  funneled  through 
Duluth-Superior  affect  not  only  the 
economies  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin 
but  also  of  Montana.  Nebraska,  Iowa, 
North  and  South  Dakota,  Alberta,  and 
Manitoba.  Domestic  Iron  ore  shipments 
from  Duluth  averaged  over  27  million 
tons  In  the  past  2  years.  Low  sulfiu:  coal, 
chromlte  ore.  scrap  Iron,  vegetable  oU 
and  animal  fats,  and  general  cargo  are 
but  a  few  examples  of  the  other  goods 
shipped  through  Duluth. 
Over  1.7  billion  tons  of  c(»nmerce  In 


our  foreign  and  domestic  waterborne 
trade  moved  through  U.S.  port  gateways 
in  1974.  The  foreign  portion  of  this  total 
was  valued  at  more  than  $125  billion. 
The  many  and  varied  port  handling  ac- 
tivities required  to  serve  this  vsist  trade 
volume  alone  generate  about  $35  billion 
in  direct  dollar  income  to  local  and  re- 
gional economies  served  by  UJS.  ports. 
Port-generated  activities  now  provide 
employment  for  well  over  1.2  million 
people  and  account  for  about  $12  bUlion 
in  wages  each  year.  This  serves  to  stimu- 
late an  even  greater  economic  chain  of 
Indirect  revenue  as  these  dollars  are 
spent  throughout  the  national  economy. 
In  Duluth  alone,  port  activity  pumped 
about  $45  million  Into  the  local  econ- 
omy in  each  of  the  past  2  years,  and  the 
direct  and  indirect  Impact  of  the  port  to 
Minnesota  and  to  the  region  Ehiluth 
serves  totals  about  $120  million. 

U.S.  port  management  has  coped  ef- 
fectively with  maritime  technological 
changes,  and  massive  outlays  of  public 
and  private  capital  have  reduced  port 
costs  by  faster  and  more  efficient  trans- 
fer of  goods  between  ocean  and  land 
carriers. 

Duluth  is  experiencing  the  largest  sin- 
gle spurt  of  construction  ever.  Over  $130 
million  of  new  Investments  in  water- 
front facilities  have  been  initiated,  fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  importance  of  the 
port  to  shippers  and  to  the  market  area. 
This  Investment  will  result  in  a  fiilly 
computerized,  modem  grain  and  grain 
byproducts  facility;  the  first  full  serv- 
ice container  handling  facility  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  coal  and  taconlte  facilities 
to  accommodate  the  larger  ore  carriers 
and  a  host  of  other  Improvements. 

Public  and  private  port  interests  have 
invested  over  $5  billion  in  U.S.  cargo 
handling  facilities  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  By  1980,  total  public  and  private 
outlays  in  marine  terminal  facilities  may 
exceed  $10  billion.  This  massive  ouUay  of 
capital  is  but  another  measure  of  the 
contribution  our  network  of  ports  makes 
to  the  national  economy. 

U.S.  ports  provide  a  wide  variety  of 
services  and  activities  essential  to  the 
smooth  and  efficient  conduct  of  foreign 
trade  and  have  played  a  leading  role  in 
providing  logistical  support  of  our  mili- 
tary forces.  Our  national  port  system 
has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  a  vital 
asset  in  maintaining  a  strong  posture  in 
national  security. 

In  1974,  President  Nixon  declared  Sep- 
tember 29  to  October  5  as  National  Port 
Week.  It  was  the  first  time  that  our  Na- 
tion's ports  had  been  recognized  in  this 
manner  and  was  highly  successful.  Ports 
responded  by  organizing  harbor  ti'ips, 
ship  inspections,  commuxiity  displays, 
seminars,  and  oVtaec  promotional  and 
educational  activities.  In  observance  of 
National  Port  Week  In  1975,  President 
Ford  urged  that  public  attention  be  di- 
rected to  the  important  role  our  Nation's 
ports  play  in  the  American  economy. 

The  highly  competitive  U.S.  port  In- 
dustry Is  a  moving  force  which  Is  to  a 
significant  degree  directly  related  to  this 
Nation's  economic  health  and  prosperity. 
It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  the  Presklent 
proclaim  the  last  week  of  Septembo'  in 
this,  our  200th  year,  as  National  Port 
Week  to  allow  Americans  to  become  more 


aware  of  and  reflect  on  tbdbr  personal 
stake  In  the  continued  operations  and 
derelc^ment  of  U.S.  ports. 

Mr.  President,  I  iirge  prompt  con- 
sideration of  Vtat  resolution  and  I  asic 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rccoss,  as  follows: 

8.J.  Rb8.  173 

Whereas,  TTJS.  coastal  and  Inland  porta 
make  a  direct  and  significant  contribution 
to  our  national  economic  well-being; 

Whereas,  much  of  the  history  of  the  United 
States  has  been  shaped  by  Its  ports  and  In- 
terconnecting Inland  waterways  and  greatly 
Influenced  the  growth  of  various  communi- 
ties; 

Whereas,  ports,  tn  serving  UJ8.  waterborne 
commerce,  generate  significant  employment 
and  direct  dollar  Income  to  the  local  and 
regional  economies  they  serve,  as  well  as  hav* 
a  major  Impact  on  employment  and  produc- 
tion in  areas  far  distant  from  their  loca- 
tion; 

Whereas,  T7J3.  ports  provide  a  wide  variety 
of  services  and  activities  essential  to  the 
smooth  and  efllclent  conduct  of  foreign  trade 
and  have  a  direct  Impact  on  our  balance 
of  payments:  and 

Whereas,  American  ports  are  a  vital  asMt 
In  maintaining  a  strong  posture  in  national 
seciirity:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bep- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amfirv>4 
In  Congress  assembled,  that  the  President  It 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  seven-day  period  be- 
ginning September  26,  1076  as  National  Port 
Week,  calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  all  Interested  groups  and  organi- 
zations to  observe  that  week  with  appr«H>rtate 
ceremonies  and  activities  designed  to  direct 
public  attention  to  the  Important  role  our 
Nation's  ports  continue  to  play  in  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  America. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 

S.   2S32 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fannin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Qtarra)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2532,  a  bin  to 
establish  the  Energy  Independence  Au- 
thority, a  Government  corporation  with 
authority  to  provide  financing  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  for  those  sectors  of  the 
national  economy  which  are  important 
to  the  development  of  domestic  sources 
and  the  conservation  of  energy  inde- 
pendence for  the  United  States  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  protection  of  the 
envirormient;  to  improve  Federal  Gov- 
ernment operations  so  as  to  assist  In  the 
expediting  of  regulatory  procedures 
which  affect  energy  development,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.    2S«t 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fannin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  were 
added  as  coeponsors  of  8.  2881.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Education  Amendmoits  of 
1972  to  provide  that  Boys'  State,  Boys' 
Nation,  Girls'  State,  and  Gfrto*  Nation 
conferences  conducted  by  the  American 
Legion  Shan  not  be  subject  to  title  IX 
of  such  act,  and  for  otha*  purposes. 
8.  x*o« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fannin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Oarn)  ,  the  Senator 


from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cuun).  the  BeauUtr 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hanssii),  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Ttaua- 
MOND)  and  the  Senator  from  l^eiwaska 
(Mr.  HausKA)  were  added  as  cooponson 
of  S.  2909,  the  Investment  Incentives 

Act 

a.  S04S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jacmsom) 
was  added  as  a  cospomor  of  S.  2945,  a 
biU  to  amend  the  act  of  Oetober  15. 1966 
(80  Stat  953:  20  U.8.C.  8Sa).  relating  to 
the  National  Museum  of  the  Smithecmian 
Institution,  so  as  to  authorise  additi<mal 
appropriations  for  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution for  carrying  oat  the  purposes  of 

said  act 

s.  sMa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hvcr  Soott,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jacksou) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2946,  a 
bin  to  amend  the  act  of  July  S,  1940,  as 
amended,  to  remove  Xhe  limit  on  appro- 
priations. 

S.   2*49 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  the 
SenatOT  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jacksoh) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  2949,  a 
bin  to  authorize  the  Smltiisonian  Insti- 
tution to  construct  museum  support  fa- 
cmties. 

S.   2086 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gritfih,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Paocwood)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2986,  a  biU 
to  amend  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974  to  provide  sup- 
plemental community  devetopment  as- 
sistance to  areas  with  liigh  unemploy- 
ment. 

aj.  BE8.  i«« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jacksoh) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  168,  a  joint  resolution 
to  provide  for  the  reappointment  of 
James  E.  Webb  as  a  citizen  regent  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 

Institution. 

B.  Kxs.  ssa 

At  the  requeset  of  Mr.  Mbtcalt,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatsb) 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  were  added  sis  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  388,  a  resolation  dis- 
approving the  proposed  deferral  of 
budget  authority  for  construction  grants 
to  public  schools  in  Indian  Reservation 
Areas. 

AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTINO 


AIRPORT   AND   AIRWAY   DEVELOP- 
MENT    ACrr      AMENDMENTS      OF 

1974— S.  3015 


AMZK9MENT  NO.  1418 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BUCTKLBY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  win  soon  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote  on  S.  3015.  which  wiU  revise  and 
extend  the  airport  development  aid  pro- 
gram—ADAP. 

The  ADAP  program  Is  financed  by  var- 
ious user  charges,  which  are  currentiy 
returning  a  suqtIus  to  the  airport  and 
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airway  trust  fund.  However,  otiier  air- 
pott-related  expenses  are  financed  by 
the  general  taxpayer  via  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Agency.  In  particular,  the  cost  of 
maintaining  and  operating  the  air  navi- 
gation  control  system— air  tra£Bic  con- 
trol— Is  borne  by  the  general  taxpayer 
and  not  by  those  who  benefit  from  Oils 
system. 

I  have  prepared  an  amendment  which 
will  give  the  taxpayer  some  indirect  re- 
lief. 1^  amendment  would  allow  future 
trust  fund  surpluses  to  be  used  to  finance 
the  expense  of  ?»»•«««» <w»"g  and  operat- 
ing ttie  air  navigation  control  system, 
vp  to  certain  maximum  amounts.  Capi- 
tal e3(paiditureB  would  be  protected  by 
a  provision  that  only  the  "balance"  of 
the  trust  fund  revenues— the  surplus — 
may  be  used  to  flzuuice  the  maintenance 
expenditures.  A  similar  provision  is  c<hi- 
tained  in  the  House-passed  version  of 
the  bni.  but  my  amendment  would  pro- 
vide for  a  larger  reallocation  of  funds. 
Continued  subsidization  of  air  travel 
by  g^ieral  tax  revenues  makes  little 
sense  in  view  of  the  low  aiergy  efficiency 
of  air  travel  and  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  doUars  currently  being  spent  to  en- 
courage people  to  ride  AMTRAK.  More- 
over, as  I  explained  In  my  minority  views 
to  the  cmnmlttee  report,  the  use  of  gen- 
eral tax  revenue  to  subsidize  air  travel 
can  only  represoit  a  regressive  transfer 
paymmt  because  air  travelers  and  the 
users  of  private  planes  are  considerably 
more  affluent  than  the  genersd  taxpaytog 
dtizeniy.  My  am«idment  would  help 
to  reduce  this  subsidization. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
amendment  and  my  minority  views  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Ibere  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  views   were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  fonows: 
AMoamtxKT  1418 
On  page  10,  strike  lines  19-25  and  insert 
in  lieu  taiereof  tine  foUowlng: 

"  '(e)  Othkb  KxyuMES. — ^The  balance  of  the 
monies  available  in  the  Airport  ani  Airway 
Trust  Fund  may  be  appropriated  for  (1) 
costs  of  services  provided  under  international 
agreements  relating  to  the  joint  financing  of 
air  navigation  services  which  are  assessed 
against  the  United  States  Oovernment,  and 
(2)  direct  costs  incurred  by  the  Secretary  to 
flight  check  and  maintain  air  navigation  fa- 
culties referred  to  In  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  in  a  aafe  and  efficient  condition.  Eli- 
gible maintenance  expenses  are  limited  to 
costs  Incurred  in  the  field  and  exclude  the 
costs  of  engineering  sttpport  and  planning, 
direction,  and  evaluation  activities.  The 
amounts  l^>proprlated  from  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Trust  Fund  for  the  purposes  of 
clauses  (1)  and  (2)  may  not  exceed  VISO,- 
000,000  for  the  period  from  July  1,  1975 
throiigh  September  30,  1976;  $300,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1977,  $325,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1978;  $860,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1979,  and 
$375,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1980.  In  addition, 
the  amounts  appropriated  in  any  fiscal  year 
under  this  subsection  may  not  exceed,  when 
added  to  the  minimum  amounts  authorized 
for  ttiat  year  under  subsections  (a) ,  (b) ,  and 
<c)  of  this  section,  the  amounts  transferred 
to  the  Trust  Fund  for  that  year  under  sub- 
section 208(b)  of  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Revenue  Act  of  1970.  Each  year,  on  or  before 
Febniary  ao,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to 
the  apfiropriate  Committees  of  the  Congress 
a  detailed  report  on  the  actlvlttes  for  ttie 
fortboomlng  fiscal  year  which  are  proposed 
to  be  financed  under  this  subsection.' 


"(f)  Paragzaidi  (1)  oC  ascttan  14(f)  (m 
redesignated  by  this  aeetloa)  at  math  Act  la 
anwwMlwl  by  strlkiag  out  ^itiitlwii  (c)  and 
(d)  of  tills  section,  as  amended'  and  by  In- 
■ertlng  In  Hen  tkxenat  tbiM  MCtlan'. 

~(g)  Fazagnipb  (8)  of  seeOan  14(f)  (as 
redesignated  by  this  aactlan)  at  soeh  Act  Is 
amfmrtiHl  by  stzUdng  out  Inbaectlon  (d) '  and 
inserting  In  lieu  tbtanat  'snbaectton  (e) .' " 

AiBFOBT  Develofiaknt  Am  Proceam,  Mimor- 
rrr  Virws  of  Sza«ATOB  Jakes  L.  Buckx.et 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  Commerce 
Committee  voted  down  my  amendment 
which  would  haVe  given  the  general  tax- 
payer some  indirect  relief  In  tba  az«a  of 
airport  finimcing.  The  majority  on  the  Com- 
merce Committee  turned  down  an  opportu- 
nity to  relieve  the  general  taxpayer  of  the 
burden  of  having  to  pay  for  air  travel  wheth- 
er he  uses  It  or  not.  I  suspect  that,  as  with 
many  federal  sxibsldy  programs,  this  result 
has  ensued  because  the  varlouB  benaaelaries 
of  the  program  are  organized  and  vocal  while 
the  Interest  of  the  general  ta^>ayer  is  not. 

The  Airport  Develc^ment  Aid  Program  is 
mainly  a  c^Utal-grant  type  of  program.  The 
user  taxes  financing  the  trust  fund  which 
services  the  program  have  yielded  a  surplus 
of  about  $888  T«iiii/^n  However,  only  50  per- 
cent of  FAA's  $2.2  biUion  total  budget  for 
1976  ia  financed  out  of  this  user  tax  pro- 
gram— ttte  remainder  comes  out  of  general 
tax  revenues  and  Is  used  to  operate  the  air 
navigations  control  system  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  issue  has  tixua  arisen  as  to  whether 
future  trust  fund  surpluses  should  be  used 
(a)  to  replace  thoee  FAA  (non-capital)  ex- 
penditures which  are  currently  borne  by  Uie 
taxpayer  or  (b)  to  reduce  the  user  fees 
financing  the  trust  fund. 

My  amendment  would  have  allowed  future 
trust  fund  surpluses  to  be  used  to  finance 
the  cost  of  maintaining  and  cq>er&ting  the  air 
navigation  contzol  system,  which  is  presently 
bM-ne  by  FAA  and  therefore  the  general  ta::- 
payer.  Capital  expenditures  would  be  pro- 
tected by  a  provision  that  only  the  "balance* 
of  the  trust  fund  revenues  (the  surplus)  mav 
be  used  to  finance  maintenance  expendlttirjr. 
The  House  passed  extension  of  the  ADAP 
program  (Congressional  Record.  December  le, 
1975)  contains  a  similar  provision,  but  it  pro- 
vides for  only  a  small  diversion  of  trust  fund 
revenue,  up  to  the  foUowing  maximum 
amounts : 

[In  millions] 

Fiscal  year  1976 $50 

Traneltion  period -- 12.  5 

Fiscal  year  1977 —    IS 

Fiscal  year  1978 100 

Fiscal  year  1079 US 

Fiscal  year  1980 160 

My  amendment  would  have  relieved  the 
general  taxpayer  of  taate  of  the  burden  of 
these  expenditures,  up  to  the  foUowlng  max- 
imum amounts: 

[In  mllUons] 

July  1.  1975-September  80,  1976 $160 

800 

325 

350 

875 


1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 

There  has  been  much  in  the  press  quoting 
members  of  Congress  to  the  effect  that  our 
tax  system  discriminates  against  lower  and 
TP"Mi«>  income  individuals.  The  current 
ADAP  program  is  a  prime  example  of  the 
truth  of  these  assertions.  Data  suppUed  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation  shows 
that  the  median  Income  of  air  travelers  is 
about  $24,000.  Based  on  data  gathered  by  a 
Wichita,  Kansas  inailcet  research  firm,  it  can 
be  inferred  that  the  median  income  of  pri- 
vate plane  purchasers  ta  about  $29,000  per 
year.  Since  air  travelece  are  relatively  more 
affluent  than  the  general  taxpaylng  citizenry, 
the  use  of  general  tax  revenue  to  subsidize 
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air  travel  can  only  represent  a  regressive 
transfer  payment. 

Air  travel  U  one  of  the  least  efficient  eiii«rgy 
modes  of  transport.  According  to  Department 
of  Transportation  energy  data,  medium-sized 
planes  are  less  onergy-efflclent  (on  a  BTU 
per  seat-mile  basis)  than  compact  automo- 
biles moving  Intercity.  Our  promotion  of  air 
travel  is  promoting  the  inefficient  overuse  of 
energy. 

Moreover,  it  maices  little  sense  for  the  tax- 
payer to  subsidize  air  travel  while  be  is 
simultaneously  funding  AMTRAK  in  order 
to  encourage  travelers  to  take  the  train.  In 
the  last  fiscal  year,  AMTRAK  lost  $313  mil- 
lion and  was  running  a  loss  even  In  the 
densely-populated  Northeast  corridor.  Al- 
though there  are  certain  environmental  rea- 
sons for  supporting  AMTRAK,  these  reasons 
certainly  do  not  apply  to  air  travel. 

The  maintenance  of  the  federal  aid  high- 
way system  is  financed  to  a  significant  ex- 
tent by  the  user  through  gasoline  and  other 
user  taxes.  Revenue  from  the  highway  trust 
fund  is  used  to  finance  operational  costs  of 
both  the  Federal  Highway  Administration 
and  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration. Granted,  the  highway  system  la 
not  completely  financed  by  those  who  use  It 
the  most.  However,  the  environmental  and 
energy  reasons  for  a  more  user-financial  auto- 
mobile travel  apply  a  fortiori  to  air  travel. 

It  was  noted  in  Committee  debate  that  the 
use  of  trust  fund  revenues  for  maintenance 
expenses  would  be  contrary  to  the  philosophy 
of  the  1971  amendment  which  prohibited 
such  use.  However,  In  1971,  the  energy  and 
budgetary  crises  had  not  yet  burst  upon  us, 
and  it  was  harder  to  argue  against  the  view 
that  air  travel  should  be  subsidized  and 
promoted.  I  would  hope  that  federal  trans- 
portation priorities  have  changed  since  1971. 
Although  It  is  understandable  to  want  the 
user  taxes  financing  the  trust  fund  to  be 
reduced  so  that  everyone  can  enjoy  cheaper 
air  travel,  I  submit  that  this  is  Improper  as 
long  as  the  general  taxpayer  is  burdened  with 
financing  transportation  that  he  may  not 
want. 


FEDERAL    EMPLOYEES'    POLITICAL 
ACnVITES  ACT  OP  1975— H.R.  8817 

AMKKDMnCr    NO.     141» 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  ALLEN  submitted  an  amendment 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  8617)  to  restore  to  Federal  ciTllian 
and  Postal  Service  employees  their  rights 
to  participate  volimtarlly,  as  pilvate  citi- 
zens, in  the  political  processes  of  the  Na- 
tion, to  protect  such  employees  from  im- 
proper political  solicitations,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
PORTFOLIO  INVESTMENTS  BY 
FOREIGNERS  IN  THE  U.S. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  International 
Finance  and  Resources,  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce that  the  panel  will  conduct  hear- 
ings on  March  1  to  examine  the  Treas- 
ury Department's  proposal  to  eliminate 
the  present  30  percent  withholding  tax  on 
dividend  and  interest  income  received  by 
foreign  persons  on  their  portfolio  invest- 
ments in  the  United  States. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  beginning  at 
9:30  a.m.  on  Monday,  March  1,  in  room 
2221.  Dirksen  Senate  OfBce  Building. 

It  is  the  subcommittee's  intention  to 


explore  the  role  of  foreign  investments  in 
the  United  States.  The  follovdng  wit- 
nesses have  been  scheduled  to  i^ipear  on 
March  1: 

List   or   WrrNZssES 

Hon.  Joseph  L.  Fisher,  Congressman  from 
the  10th  District  of  Virginia. 

Hon.  Charles  M.  Walker,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  Tax  Policy. 

Mr.  Robert  Roosa,  former  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  Monetary  Affairs. 

Prof.  Peggy  Musgrave  of  Northeastern  Uni- 
versity of  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Tom  Frost.  Jr..  president  of  Frost  Na- 
tional Bank  of  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Prof.  Hugh  Ault  of  Boston  College.  School 
of  Law,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  subcommittee  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  written  testimony  from  persons 
or  organizations  who  wish  to  submit 
statements  for  the  record.  Statements 
submitted  for  inclusion  in  the  Record 
should  be  typewritten,  not  more  than 
251  double  spaced  pages  in  length,  and 
mailed  with  5  copies  by  Friday,  March 
19.  1976.  to  Michael  Stern,  staff  director. 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  2227  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C., 
20510. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  annotmce  that  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 
has  scheduled  hearings  for  March  4  and 
5  in  room  457  of  the  Russell  Senate  OfBce 
Building  beginning  at  9:30  a.m.  each  day. 
The  hearings  will  focus  on  U.S.  policy 
and  policymaking  toward  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations. 


NOTICE  OF  MEETING  OF  JOINT 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  American  Indian 
Policy  Review  Commission,  a  joint  con- 
gressional commission,  will  hold  a  semi- 
nar for  congressional  aides  on  the  Fed- 
eral-Indian Relationship,  at  10  a.m.,  in 
room  B-308.  Ray  bum  House  Office  Build- 
ing, on  Friday,  February  27,  1976. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


PANAMA   CANAL:    PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTION  ISSUE? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
now  in  the  early  stages  of  a  major  Presi- 
dential election  campaign.  Tliis  would  be 
a  good  time  for  those  seeking  the  presi- 
dency to  make  their  issues  known  of  the 
fate  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  U.S.  State 
Department,  over  a  period  of  years,  has 
been  trying  to  give  the  canal  to  the  Re- 
public of  Panama,  which  is  closely  allied 
with  Castro's  Cuba  and  is  presently  a 
Soviet  satellite. 

As  shown  by  recent  news  stories,  the 
canal  question  has  been  an  important 
subject  of  discussion  In  the  Presidential 
primary  campaign  in  New  Hampshire. 
Its  treatment  included  an  Illuminating 
article  in  the  widely  read  New  England 
newspaper,  the  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union 
Leader,  by  Capt.  Franz  O.  Willenbucher, 
U.S.  Navy,  retired,  an  experienced  law- 


yer, long  associated  with  Panama  Canal 
treaty  problems  in  and  out  of  Govern- 
ment service. 

The  status  of  the  United  States  as  the 
sovereign  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  canal 
is  not  a  local  one  between  our  country 
and  Panama  but  a  matter  upon  which 
the  fate  of  the  Caribbean  would  inevit- 
ably depend.  In  the  world  struggle  now 
In  progress,  the  control  of  the  Caribbean 
Is  important  for  it  is  one  of  the  great 
maritime  crossroads  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  article  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccorb, 
as  follows: 
Ford  Plan  WouU)  Oive  Away  U.S.  Pkoperty, 

Be  CRmcAL  Blow  to  U.S.  Detenses;  8u«- 

RENDEB  of  Canal  Unjustified,  Dancexous 
(By  Franz  O.  Willenbucher,  J.D.) 

President  Ford,  completely  under  the 
domination  of  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger, 
plans  vii'tual  unconditional  surrender  of  the 
sovereign  rights  of  the  American  people  over 
the  U.S.  Canal  Zone,  to  Panama. 

Under  our  system,  sovereignty  resides  in 
the  American  people.  In  reliable  nationwide 
polls,  they  have  made  it  clear  that  more 
than  80  per  cent  emphatically  oppose  the 
proposed  surrender  plans,  although  the  State 
Department  last  fall  set  up  a  propaganda 
group  with  a  half  million  dollar  budget  for 
the  purpose  of  attempting  through  propa- 
ganda to  transform  the  existing  mass  op- 
position of  the  people  into  support  for  sur- 
render. 

Governor  Reagan  has  consistently  voiced 
his  strong  oposltlon  to  any  such  Ill-advised 
abandonment  of  our  Canal  Zone  in  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama  and  our  global  treaty-based 
obligation  to  continue  to  operate  the  Canal 
In  trusteeship  for  world  shipping.  He  stoutly 
declared  on  WTOP's  televised  commentary 
during  Its  Eyewitness  News  "Panama  Canal 
Series"  In  the  Nation's  capital  on  Jan.  23 
that  Panama's  Marxist  dictator  Omar  Torri- 
Jos,  shoiUd  be  told  "We're  keeping  the 
Canal,"  stating: 

"The  matter  Is  like  Ala.ska  and  all  of  the 
States  of  the  Oadsten  purchase  and  Louisi- 
ana purchase  and  to  pretend  that  somehow 
we  have  taken  advantage;  we  have  man- 
aged it  successfully  for  60  years  for  the  peace- 
ful nations  of  the  world.  We  have  done  so 
without  profit  and  we  have  given  Panama 
one  of  the  highest  standards  of  living  of 
all  Latin  America.  The  man  who  wants  to 
take  It  away  from  us  is  a  Marxist  dictator 
who  seized  power  by  throwing  out  the  duly- 
elected  president  and  he  hasn't  had  an  elec- 
tion In  his  country  since,  and  they  have  no 
civU  liberties." 

The  Ford  Administration's  blueprint  for 
surrender  was  exposed  on  Oct.  6,  1976  by 
Rep.  Daniel  Flood,  one  of  the  nation's  fore- 
most authorities  on  canal  matters,  when  be 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record  for  all  to 
read  the  exact  texts  of  three  "Conceptual" 
treaties  negotiated  In  Panama  by  U.S.  Am- 
bassador Ellsworth  Bunker  with  represenU- 
tives  of  the  Marxist  government  of  Panama- 
nian dictator,  Omar  Torrljos. 

Not  only  is  President  Ford's  Ill-advised, 
dangeroiis  and  unjustified  determination  to 
"give-away"  this  valuable  United  SUtes 
strategically  essential  national  defense  asset: 
but,  under  Kissinger's  Insistence  last  fall, 
through  the  National  Secxuity  Council,  the 
Pre-sldent  sUenced  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
from  expressing  any  opposition  to  the  Ad- 
ministration's plans  to  the  Congress,  and 
thus  to  the  American  people. 

President  Ford's  present  position  on  this 
vitally  Important  matter  is  Incomprehen- 
sible, and  especially  so  when  compared  to  the 
very  firm  position  he  took  in  1967,  while  he 
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was  House  Minority  Leader,  in  strongly  op- 
posing President  Johnson's  proposed  Canal 
Zone  surrender  treaties  at  that  time. 
false  argubcent 

To  further  its  svirrender  plans,  our  State 
Department  would  have  vis  believe  that  the 
Canal  Zone  Is  reaUy  Panamanian  property; 
the  the  U.S.  preseured  Panama  Into  giving 
us  the  Canal  Zone  In  1903;  and  that  tb» 
VS.  Is  exploiting  Panamanians,  robbing  them 
of  Canal  operating  profits  that  are  rightful- 
ly theirs. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  United  States  never 
has  been,  and  certainly  is  not  now,  a  squat- 
ter occupying  the  Canal  Zone.  Instead,  it  is 
the  Canal  Zone's  lawful  owner,  with  full 
sovereign  rights,  power  and  authority  over 
the  Canal  Zone  and  the  Canal,  established 
in  three  treaties  with  Panama,  the  1903 
treaty  and  its  revisions  in  the  treaties  of 
1936-39  and  1955.  and  twice.  In  1907  and 
1972,  so  recognize*  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court. 

These  sovereign  powers  were  first  properly 
acquired  in  the  1903  treaty  from  Panama — a 
treaty  urged  upon  the  United  States  by 
those  who  led  Panama  to  her  lnde(  jndence 
from  Columbia,  for  the  very  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing the  Canal  in  their  country,  rath- 
er than  to  have  it  go  through  Nicaragua, 
then  seriously  under  consideration  In  the 
United  States  Congress. 

rOKD'S  CHANCE 

Ford  on  July  7,  1967,  then  House  Minortti.' 
Leader,  called  the  Johnson  proposed  canal 
pact  "shocking"  and  declared,  among  other 
things,  "With  Ci'^ia  under  control  of  the  So- 
viet Union  via  castro  and  Increased  Com- 
munist subversion  in  Latin  America,  a  Com- 
munist threat  to  the  Canal  Is  a  real  danger." 
It  Is  very  much  more  a  danger  today,  than 
it  was  then ! 

Sovereignty  is  supreme  and  independent 
power  as  opposed  to  dependent  and  condi- 
tional power.  In  order  to  make  the  tre- 
mendous investment  required  to  build  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  Unite*}  States  had  to 
have  authority  to  do  what  was  necessary  and 
to  insure  the  security  of  its  Investment.  It 
received  sovereign  powers  from  Panama  by 
treaty,  paying  Panama  and  paying  all  In- 
dividual ovraers  fbr  the  land  and  property 
acquired  in  the  Zone.  It  received  these  sov- 
erelsm  powers  In  perpetuity.  Nothing  of  Pan- 
amanian ownership  was  left  within  the  Zone. 

Iliis  Is  a  United  States  canal,  not  a  Pana- 
manian canal.  The  United  States  has  oper- 
ated it  not  as  a  trustee  for  Panama,  but  as  a 
trustee  for  the  world  commerce  served  by 
the  Canal,  although  Panama  Is  by  far  the 
greatest  single  beneficiary. 

GOOD   RELATIONS 

Through  the  years,  the  United  States  has 
sought  to  maintain  good  relations  with  our 
Panama  neighbors.  We  have,  through 
treaties,  increased  dollar  payments  to  Pan- 
ama, have  returned  outlying  land  and  ease- 
ments, considered  by  the  United  States  no 
longer  required  for  the  defense  of  the  Canal, 
and  we  have  authorized  the  flying  of  the  flag 
of  Panama  alongside  the  United  States  flag 
in  the  Canal  Zone. 

Panama  received  in  1974,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, from  the  United  States  as  the  result 
of  Canal  operations  more  than  $236  mllUon, 
an  annually  increasing  amount.  It  received 
•342  million  in  foreign  aid  from  the  United 
SUtes  for  the  years  1947  through  1974.  All 
of  this,  resulting  solely  from  the  Canal  pres- 
ence, gave  to  Panama  with  Its  population 
of  about  1.4  million  people,  about  the  size  of 
Detroit,  the  highest  per  capita  Income  of  any 
nation  in  Central  America. 

Within  the  past  decade,  with  the  Intensi- 
fication of  Marxist  revolutionary  activity 
throughout  Latin  America,  the  Government 
of  Panama  has  mounted  a  campaign  to  have 
the  United  States  give  up  Its  soTerelgnty  in 
the   Canal   Zone.   In   January.   1964,   costly 


rioting  In  Panama  was  accompanied  by  Bed- 
led  mob  atta<A8  on  the  Canal  Zone.  Canal 
am  lice  was  not  Intermpted  because  United 
States  forces  In  the  Zone  were  able  to  repel 
the  attacks. 

IGNOKE  HISTORT 

Some  high  United  States  ofildals  have 
argued  that  the  United  States  can  give  up 
Its  sovereign  powers  and  return  the  Canal 
Zone  to  Panamanian  Jurisdiction,  keeping 
by  treaty  only  the  right  to  operate  and  de- 
fend the  Canal.  They  Ignore  history  and  the 
realities  of  world  power. 

If  the  United  States  were  to  give  up  sover- 
eignty and  dei>end  upon  a  treaty  to  support 
its  presence  In  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  It 
would  merely  have  the  same  tjrpe  of  Insecure 
status  which  Britain  had  before  it  was 
evicted  from  the  Suez  Canal .  Were  we  to  sur- 
render our  sovereign  power  over  the  Canal 
Zone,  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  glad  to 
negotiate  a  new  treaty  with  Panama  to  pro- 
vide for  the  operation  and  defense  of  the 
Canal,  under  Soviet  control.  And  who,  ex- 
cept the  sovereign  has  a  right  to  decide  how 
his  territory  will  be  defended? 

The  Canal  Zone  is  the  United  States  Canal 
Zone,  bought  and  paid  for  by  the  United 
States,  just  as  Alaska  and  the  Gadsden  Pur- 
chase were  bought  and  paid  for.  The  propo- 
sition that  a  sovereign  who  alienates  his 
territory  has  a  "right"  to  take  It  back  Is 
legal  nonsense. 

The  reality  is  that  the  United  States  most 
continue  to  operate  and  defend  the  Canal, 
and  that  sovereignty  in  the  Canal  Zone  is 
essential  to  the  performance  of  that  task. 
Panama's  sovereignty  is  untrammeled  in  Its 
own  jiulsdlcUon.  Just  as  that  of  all  other 
countries.  When  It  casts  covetous  eyes  on 
the  United  States  Canal  Zone,  we  must  have 
leaders  vrtth  the  gumption  to  say  "NO." 


INVESTMENT  INCENTIVES  ACT 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday,  February  19,  1976,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  testifying  before  the  Finance 
Subcommittee  on  Financial  Markets  con- 
cerning the  lack  of  adequate  capital  re- 
sources to  meet  the  Nation's  needs. 
Numerous  studies  have  been  pubished  in 
recent  months  concerning  both  the  need 
for  new  capital  investment  in  the  various 
sectors  of  our  economy  as  well  as  the 
prospect  for  meeting  those  needs.  All  of 
the  studies  concur  that  our  need  for  new 
capital  Investment  during  the  next 
decade  will  far  exceed  that  of  any  pre- 
vious decade.  Developing  new  sources  of 
energy,  expanding  Job  opportunities  to 
absorb  the  vast  niunbers  of  unemployed 
and  underemployed,  and  improving  the 
environment  and  working  conditions 
constitute  an  Incomplete  list  of  our  press- 
ing needs  for  new  capital  Investment. 

These  same  studies  generally  agree 
that  new  Federal  policies  must  be 
adopted  in  order  to  meet  these  extreme 
Investment  needs.  Our  historical  rate  of 
savings  and  investment  simply  will  not 
provide  the  resources  necessary  to  satisfy 
the  many  capital  requirements  of  the 
American  people. 

On  February  2,  1976.  I  Introduced  S. 
2909.  the  Investment  Incentives  Act  of 
1976.  This  bUl  Is  designed  to  redirect  our 
Federal  tax  policy  so  that  savings  and 
investment  on  the  part  of  Individuals  and 
corporations  are  more  clearly  en- 
couraged. 

My  statement  before  the  Financial 
Markets  Subcommittee  discusses  both 
Che  need  for  new  capital  Investment  as 
wen  as  the  Investment  Incentives  Act.  I 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
my  statement  be  p^bited  in  tbe  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

Btatcment  or  Senatok  Patti.  FANinit 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  this  opportu- 
nity to  testify  before  the  financial  Markets 
Subcommittee  on  what  is  clearly  the  nation's 
principal  economic  problem — the  lack  of  ade- 
quate capital  resources  to  meet  the  nation's 
needs.  As  my  colleagues  on  the  Committee 
know,  it  has  been  my  position  for  some  time 
to  express  alarm  at  the  Increasing  financial 
weakness  of  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy. 

The  causes  of  this  shortfaU  of  capital  re- 
sources have  developed  over  a  period  of  years. 
Our  federal  fiscal  and  tax  policies  have  con- 
tributed directly  to  this  pressing  problem. 
Federal  deficits  have  required  the  govern- 
ment to  borrow  massive  aonounts  from  the 
private  sector,  thereby  depleting  the  re- 
soiuces  available  for  private  endeavors  and 
at  the  same  time  stimulating  inflation.  Defi- 
cit spending  has  never  carried  with  It  more 
precarious  consequences  than  It  does  at  the 
present  time.  There  continue  to  be  serious 
questions  as  to  bow  much  money  can  be 
drained  out  of  the  economy  to  meet  federal 
spending  extravagances  without  stifling  the 
economic  recovery  presently  underway. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  here  today,  however, 
to  examine  the  adequacy  of  current  federal 
tax  policies  to  meet  the  nation's  capital 
needs.  It  is  my  conviction  that  our  present 
tax  structure  clearly  encourages  consumption 
and  discourages  Investment  by  placing  a 
heavier  tax  liability  on  dollars  saved  or  In- 
vested than  on  doUars  spent.  This  misdi- 
rected policy  stifles  the  need  for  Increased 
capital  formation  which  is  the  fundamental 
prerequisite  for  sound  economic  growth.  A 
new  tax  policy  must  be  adopted  to  counter 
this  trend  and  renew  the  interest  and  ability 
of  Individuals  and  corp<x'ations  to  invest  in 
our  Nation's  future  economic  well-being. 

Regardless  of  the  economic  system  em- 
ployed by  a  society,  the  abiUty  to  employ  its 
citizens  in  constructive  Jobs  and  Improve  the 
well-being  of  all  its  people  is  directly  related 
to  its  savings  and  investment  policies.  Capi- 
talists, socialist,  and  communist  societies 
share  this  economic  reality.  A  fundamental 
difference  between  these  economic  systems  Is 
the  manner  In  which  resource  allocation  de- 
cisions are  made.  Soclallist  and  Communist 
economies  utilize  a  central  decisionmaking 
system  In  which  the  government  determines 
what  portion  of  the  national  Income  Is  in- 
vested and  what  Is  available  for  consumption. 
CapitaUst  societies  depend  upon  the  marlEet 
mechanism  to  aUooate  flnanrlal  resources. 
National  policies  affect  those  market  alloca- 
tion decisions,  but  they  do  not  mandate 
them.  Individuals  and  businesses  maintain 
the  prerogative  to  Invest  or  conaume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  nothing  short  of  tragic 
that  current  rhetoric  labels  as  tax  loopholes 
any  federal  policies  whlcl'  encourage  and 
strengthen  the  private  sector.  The  plain  facts 
are  that  in  October.  1975,  83%  of  the  labor 
force  was  employed  In  the  private  sector 
with  the  remaining  17%  working  for  various 
levels  of  government.  An  8  +  %  unemploy- 
ment rate  cannot  be  reduced  in  any  signifi- 
cant way  by  enacting  massive  temporary 
public  employment  Jobs.  The  only  way  to 
provide  sui£clent  numbers  of  permanent  Joi>s 
to  meet  our  employment  needs  Is  by 
strengthening  the  nation's  private  sector. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  retains  a 
position  of  economic  leadership  because  it 
has  enjoyed  an  adequate  combination  of 
several  economic  variable,  along  with  politl- 
Ical  stability  and  In^uoving  social  mobility. 
This  ability  to  exert  economic  leadership  has 
waned  in  recent  years  due  to  a  comparatively 
Inadequate  Investment  In  productive  capac- 
ity. 
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Th«  OongreM  must  f*c«  up  to  the  harsh 
economlo  facta  confronting  the  nation.  The 
United  StatM  lags  behind  most  Industrial 
aocletlea  both  In  capital  Investment  and 
productivity  growth.  We  ranked  seventeenth 
among  the  twenty  OECD  nations  In  the  rate 
of  real  economic  growth  during  the  decade 
of  the  1960'8.  Treasury  Department  figures 
Indicate  that  total  VS.  fixed  investment  as 
a  share  of  national  output  during  the  period 
1960  through  1973  was  17.5  percent  which 
ranked  the  tJ-S.  last  among  a  group  of  eleven 
major  Industrial  nations.  These  facts  disturb 
me  greatly. 

Believing  that  Congress  mu.st  address  this 
problem  In  the  Immediate  future.  I  Intro- 
duced 8.  2909.  the  Investment  Incentives 
Act  of  1976.  This  bUl  Is  designed  to  bring 
new  savings  and  investment  incentives  to 
Individuals  and  to  corporations,  both  small 
and  large.  It  Is  my  belief  that  a  carefully 
designed  aeries  of  tar  incentives  must  be 
adopted  in  order  to  stimulate  Investment 
throughout  our  complex  economy.  No  single 
tax  incentive  would  achieve  this  objective. 
S.  2909  Is  drafted  to  reach  broadly  across  the 
private  sector  to  create  new  Jobs  for  our 
expanding  labor  force,  increase  productivity. 
Improve  our  environment  and  woriclng  con- 
dition and  achieve  energy  independence. 
My  bill  takes  action  in  six  specific  areas: 
I.  There  U  an  exclusion  of  $500  of  interest 
Income  from  savings  accounts  and  similar 
savings  devices  with  savings  Institutions. 

3.  There  is  an  exclusion  from  Income  of  the 
first  »l,000  ($2,000  If  a  Joint  return)  of  net 
capital  gain  on  sale*  or  exchanges  of  securi- 
ties. This  applies  only  to  the  extent  that  an 
equivalent  amount  Is  Invested  In  securities 
of  a  domestic  corporation  within  the  same 
taxable  year.  The  provision  would  result  in 
a  deferral  of  tax,  but  not  in  an  elimination 
of  tax. 

3.  The  corporate  surtax  exemption  would  be 
Increased  to  $100,000  and  the  surtax  rate 
would  be  reduced  from  26  percent  to  22  per- 
cent over  a  five-year  period.  The  normal  tax 
rate  of  22  percent  is  replaced  by  a  series  of 
rates  ranging  from  18  to  22  percent. 

4.  The  investmei.  tax  credit  rate  Is  In- 
creased to  10  percent  on  a  permanent  basis 
for  all  taxpayers.  Including  public  utilities. 
The  used  property  hmltation  is  to  be  set  at 
$100,000  and  any  unused  credits  may  be  car- 
ried over  to  future  years  without  limitation 
until  fully  utilized.  Except  In  the  case  of 
utllitiee.  no  more  than  50  percent  of  tax 
liability  may  be  offset  lay  the  credit  in  any 
one  year. 

5.  The  double  taxation  of  corporate  earn- 
ings is  addressed  in  two  ways.  First,  individ- 
uals may  exclude  from  gross  Income  divi- 
dends which  are  reinvested  In  common  or 
preferred  stock — but  not  debt  Instruments — 
with  the  limitation  that  no  more  than  20 
percent  of  an  Individual's  taxable  Income 
could  be  reduced  by  use  of  this  exclusion. 
Second,  domestic  corporations  may  deduct 
dividends  paid  on  preferred  stock  Issued 
after  enactment. 

6.  The  cost  of  required  but  non  productive 
pollution  control  facilities  and  equipment 
may  be  written  off  In  one  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation  has  calculated 
the  revenue  Impact  of  the  varlovis  features 
of  8.  2909.  In  addition.  Chase  Econometrics 
has  placed  the  provisions  of  8.  2909  Into  its 
econometric  model.  The  resulting  figures  pro- 
vided by  Chase  are  very  encouraging.  While 
the  Joint  Committee  estimates  that  the  po- 
tential revenue  loss  to  the  Treasury  Is  as 
much  as  $10.2  billion  in  1976  and  $24.2  bU- 
Uon  In  1981,  the  Chase  figures  Indicate  a 
potential  net  gain  to  the  Treasury  by  1978 
of  $5.7  billion.  Increasing  to  $9.8  billion  In 
1981.  Therefore,  while  the  various  provi- 
sions of  the  Investment  Incentives  Act  may 
be  viewed  as  costing  the  Treasury  specified 
sums,  this  type  of  Isolated  analysis  does  not 


take  Into  account  the  new  revenues  resulting 
from  an  expanded  economic  base  which  these 
Investment  Incentives  would  foster. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  this  comparison  be- 
tween the  Joint  Conunlttees  flgxirea  and 
those  resulting  from  an  econometric  analysis 
should  be  Instructive  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  the  Congress.  The  Joint  Commit- 
tee's figures  are  not  Inaccurate,  they  simply 
do  not  refiect  the  effect  these  various  tax 
measures  would  have  on  the  economy  In 
total.  Mr.  Chairman,  again.  I  express  my 
appreciation  for  this  opportunity  to  appear 
before  this  Subcommittee  to  address  this 
difficult  and  challenging  problem. 


ONE  MAKES  ALL  THE  DIFFERENCE: 
A  TRIBUTE  TO  LOUISE  WHITBECK 
FRASER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  a  remarkable 
woman — Mrs.  Louise  Whitbeck  Fiaser, 
a  pioneer  in  the  teaching  of  mentally 
retarded  persons  and  a  very  dear  friend. 
Louise  Whitbeck  Fraser  died  on  Janu- 
ary 27  at  the  age  of  81.  But  the  strength 
and  courage  which  characterized  her  en- 
tire life  will  remain  an  inspiration  to  all 
who  knew  her.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  sliare  some  of  her  remark- 
able achievements  with  my  colleagues. 

Despite  deep  personal  tragedy  and  lit- 
tle or  no  encouragements  from  others  at 
the  beginning,  Mrs.  Fraser's  imyielding 
efforts  with  the  severely  retarded  and 
handicapped  children  have  since  attract- 
ed national  Interest  and  acclaim. 

In  1933,  after  successfuUy  teaching 
her  daughter  Jean,  handicapped  after 
a  bout  with  spinal  meningitis,  Louise 
Fraser  began  teaching  retarded  children 
In  her  home  against  the  advice  of  educa- 
tors and  psychologists  who  warned  her 
not  to  bother.  Yet  the  children  she 
taught  were  blossoming  beyond  even  her 
expectations.  After  2  years,  a  13-year- 
old  boy,  unable  to  talk  at  first,  was  not 
only  talking  but  also  reading  from  a  pre- 
primer. 

In  the  early  days,  she  had  seven  pupils, 
paying  $4  a  week  for  all-day  school  out 
of  which  she  paid  for  their  transportation 
to  and  from  her  home.  But  she  had  made 
up  her  mind  to  make  this  her  life's  work 
and  set  about  making  herself  indispen- 
sable to  the  children  and  to  their  par- 
ents. 

Today,  the  Louise  Whitbeck  Fraser 
School  in  Richfield.  Minn.,  is  "indispen- 
sable"' to  100  retarded  children  and  their 
families,  including  my  own.  For  it  was 
the  Fraser  School  In  which  my  grand- 
daughter Vicky  Solomonson  was  enrolled 
as  a  student  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  school,  now  under  the  guidance 
of  Dr.  Robert  J.  Kowalczyk,  has  helped 
educate  children  from  3  to  23  years — as 
many  as  300-400  students  in  its  43-year 
history,  some  of  them  for  as  long  as  15 
years.  In  addition  to  careful  academic 
and  personal  life  training,  students  have 
the  benefit  of  music  therapy,  occupa- 
tional therapy,  physical  therapy,  and 
speech  therapy. 

Mrs.  Fraser  Initiated  the  use  of  music 
to  help  teach  the  retarded,  and  thus  be- 
came an  early  pioneer  in  the  profession 
of  music  therapy.  The  music  program 
she  developed  aided  in  changing  moods, 
relaxation,    increased    attention    span, 


muscular  coordination,   and,  most  im- 
portantly, preparation  for  writing. 

When  she  recognized  the  need  for  or- 
ganized activity  and  employment  for 
young  adults.  Mrs.  Fraser  helped  found 
the  Opportunity  Workshop  in  1954.  She 
struggled  to  make  the  business  commu- 
nity understand  that  retarded  and  hand- 
icapped people  could  accomplish  certain 
tasks  well  and  were  reliable,  responsible 
employees. 

Mrs.  Fi-aser  was  quick  to  point  out  that 
the  severely  retarded  or  handicapped 
child  is  "more  like  a  normal  child  than 
he  is  unlike  a  normal  child."  He  shares 
basic  needs  for  love,  security,  and  self- 
worth  with  all  of  us. 

Firm  In  the  belief  that  an  early  pro- 
gram could  give  lasting  benefits  to  re- 
tarded or  developmentally  delayed  chil- 
dren, Mrs.  Fraser  also  started  an  infant 
program  which  has  served  children  from 
birth  to  2-plus  years.  Mothers,  fathers, 
and  siblings  are  instructed  and  advised 
about  their  important  roles  in  helping 
the  infant.  The  program  now  has  50 
infants  and  toddlers  and  emphasizes: 
First,  gross  motor  skills;  second,  intel- 
lectual stimulation;  third,  auditory  stim- 
ulation for  speech  and  language  de- 
velopment; fourth,  fine  motor  adaptive 
activities;  and  fifth,  socializatioa 
Teacher- therapists  visit  the  home  two  or 
three  times  a  week  to  train  the  parents 
in  instructional  and  stimulative  tech< 
niques. 

Siblings  increase  their  imderstanding 
of  older  children  by  attending  open 
houses  at  the  school,  where  they  can  see 
their  brother  or  sister  perform  well  in  an 
optimum  planned  environment. 

Over  75  parents  and  commimity  peo- 
ple currenUy  provide  valuable  volunteer 
services  for  the  students  of  Fraser  School 
and  contributions  of  all  sizes  now  help 
provide  needed  equipment  and  valuable 
services  for  the  school. 

Another  new  program  is  the  creation 
of  residential  homes  in  Eden  Prairie, 
Minn.,  for  young  adults  and  adults  who 
are  retarded  or  handicapped.  Mrs. 
Fraser  said: 

They  expressed  a  need— a  willingness  to  be 
more  self-sufficient.  We're  trying  to  help 
them  with  that. 

Creating  the  correct  environment 
makes  significant  personal  growtb 
possible. 

But  In  the  early  years,  the  vast  lack 
of  information  about  special  children  led 
many  of  the  public  and  even  professional 
people  to  believe  that  little  could  be  done 
to  educate  them. 

Undaunted,  Mrs.  Fraser  had  a  warmth 
and  a  receptiveness  to  all  who  suffered 
from  mental  retardation.  I  am  reminded 
of  an  incident  she  once  related  to  Mrs. 
Humphrey  which  vividly  Illustrates  these 
qualities.  At  first  reluctant  to  include 
mongoloid  children  in  the  school,  Mrs. 
Fraser  told  how  she  could  not  turn  a  dis- 
traught mother  away  because  there  was 
no  other  avenue  of  assistance. 

Nancy,  her  first  mongoloid  student, 
was  not  a  pretty  child,  according  to  Mrs. 
Fraser.  She  wore  glasses  and  had  crossed 
eyes,  a  large  tongue;  breathing  and 
swallowing  were  iTerformed  unpleasantly. 
Her  features  were  distorted. 
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When  Nancy  Joined  her  classes,  Mrs. 
Fraser  noticed  how  her  unattractiveness 
separated  her  from  the  other  children. 

Mrs.  Fraser  relates: 

One  morning  when  we  were  having  a  work 
group  of  some  type,  the  children  had  all 
gathered  around  me.  And  then,  off  to  the  side, 
I  saw  little  Nancy  very  much  alone  and.  real- 
izing her  Isolation  from  the  other  students, 
I  suddenly  forgot  all  the  unpleasantness  of 
ber  physical  characteristics.  All  I  could  see 
was  a  child  that  was  lost  and  hurt.  I  held  out 
my  arms  and  said  "Come  on,  Nancy,  I  love 
you,  too."  She  Just  ran  to  me  as  though  I  were 
a  lifesaver  In  a  drowning  sea  and  put  her 
arms  around  my  aeck  and  cried.  I  loved 
Nancy  fr<Hn  then  on.  I  could  overlook  her 
bad  points.  I  didn't  see  them  anjrmore.  I 
could  see  her  human  traits,  she  had  feelings 
like  any  normal  child. 

Mrs.  Fraser's  Ideas,  successes,  and 
unique  approach  soon  began  to  attract 
more  students  and.  very  importantly, 
dedicated  teachers.  Throughout  the  his- 
tory of  the  Louise  Whitbeck  Fraser 
School.  Mrs.  Fraser's  magnetism  and 
drive  attracted  creative,  concerned  staff 
members.  She  trained  and  guided  them, 
then  gave  them  the  faith  and  freedom 
to  do  their  important  work. 

Because  of  these  achievements  and 
many  smaller  successes  along  the  way. 
Louise  Whitbeck  Fraser  is  now  recog- 
nized by  educators,  physicians,  and  civic 
groups.  Among  the  awards  and  honors 
she  has  received  are : 

Mother  of  the  Year  (1955) . 

Service  to  Mankind  Award  (1960). 

Certified  as  a  Registered  Music  Thera- 
pist (1962). 

Good  Neighbor  Award  (1964) . 

Who's  Who  oif  American  Women 
(1967). 

Clvitan  Citizenship  Award  (1968). 

International  Exchange  Club,  Book  of 
CKxxl  Deeds  Award  ( 1971 ) . 

Award  from  Richfield  Kiwanis  Club 
(1971). 

Two  Thousand  Women  of  Achieve- 
ment. 

Human  Resource  Award,  Library  of 
Human  Resources  of  the  American  Heri- 
tage Research  Association  (1975) . 

Outstanding  Elementary  Teachers  of 
America  (1975). 

Smiling  at  the  wall  filled  with  these 
certificates,  the  indomitable  Mrs.  Fraser 
often  said,  "There  are  my  degrees,"  and 
you  know  they  are  the  finest. 

While  Louise  Whitbeck  Fraser  bene- 
fited many  with  her  work,  she  also  found 
deep  satisfactions  and  personal  growth. 
She  felt  that  her  strong  dedication  to  the 
children  and  her  ideals  helped  her  to 
understand  and  acknowledge  people's 
abilities. 

Mrs.  Fraser  chose  this  work  because 
she  wanted  to  help  and  wanted  to  see 
children  open  up.  These  drives  remained 
throughout  her  life.  Even  in  her  retire- 
ment this  exceptional  woman  still  main- 
tained a  freshness,  vigor,  and  courage 
evident  to  all  who  met  her.  She  was  often 
asked  to  return  to  the  school  and  speak 
to  groups  of  parents.  It  was  her  pleasure 
to  do  so. 

Visitors  to  the  Fraser  School  are  de- 
lighted to  see  the  excellent,  well-planned 
facilities  provided  for  the  youngsters. 
Perhaps  the  most  obvious  perceptions  are 
those  of  hope,  tranquility,  love,  progress. 


self-reliance,  and  understanding  for 
children  who  previously  had  a  closed  door 
facing  Vbma. 

Lofulse  Whitbeck  Fraser's  remarkable 
pioneering  efforts  in  special  education 
have  made  the  gift  of  life  far  more 
beautiful  for  many  retarded  and  handi- 
capped children  and  their  families. 

Louise  Whitbeck  Fraser  best  expressed 
the  philosophy  which  has  guided  her  ef- 
forts and  inspired  her  success  in  her 
recent  book.  "A  Cup  of  Kindness."  I 
would  like  to  share  those  thoughts  with 
my  distinguished  colleagues: 

Did  you  ever  feel  the  confidence  of  a  little 
child's  hand  in  yours? 

It  Is  sUent  communication  that  expresses 
security  and  trvist. 

It  is  a  silent  asking  of  guidance  through 
the  entanglement  of  confusion  in  untraveled 
ways. 

You  give  these  things  to  the  child  when  you 
give  3rour  hand  to  him. 

Tou  are  the  privileged  one.  Tovurs  Is  true 
service  for  It  must  come  from  the  heart  If 
it  Is  to  fulfill  that  earnest  appeal  felt  In 
the  little  outstretched  hand  of  a  chUd  In 
need  of  seciulty. 

Minnesota  has  lost  a  great  lady. 

The  special  children  of  Minnesota  and 
their  parents  have  lost  an  inspired 
teacher. 

Mrs.  Humphrey  and  I — and  our  fam- 
ily— have  lost  a  dear  friend. 


PRANK  OLSON 


Mr.  BEAU  I.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Mathias  in  coau- 
thoring  S.  3035  a  private  bill  authorizing 
the  payment  of  $1.2  million  to  the  fam- 
ily of  the  late  Frank  Olson  who  died  as 
a  result  of  an  "LSD  suicide." 

Frank  Olson  was  then  43  years  old.  and 
a  high  level  civilian  researcher  in  bio- 
logical warfare  at  Fort  Detrick,  Md. 
From  all  reports  he  was  a  happy  stable 
family  man  imtil  the  LSD  he  was  given 
induced  sudden  personality  changes  and 
an  eventual  suicide.  Informed  sources 
report  he  became  uncharacteristically 
quiet  and  melancholy  and  sought  psychi- 
atric treatment  in  New  York  but  to  no 
avail.  While  he  was  in  New  York,  away 
from  his  family,  he  committed  suicide. 

His  widow  and  children  wondered  what 
kind  of  nightmare  caused  his  suicide,  but 
were  never  told  the  truth.  For  more  than 
22  years  they  have  carried  the  burden 
of  his  death  without  the  benefit  of  know- 
ing its  true  cause.  This  I  find  inexcus- 
able. Since  there  were  no  national  se- 
curity secrets  involved,  his  family  should 
have  been  told  the  truth.  Instead,  his 
wife  and  children  have  suffered  in  ignor- 
ance. 

To  have  told  this  family  the  truth 
would  have  made  the  bm'den  easier  to 
bear  because  they  would  have  under- 
stood Frank  Olson's  last  days  and  hours. 
I  find  this  denial  of  information  unjusti- 
fiable. I  find  the  burden  that  the  Olson 
family  has  carried  for  22  years  above  and 
beyond  any  call  of  duty. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CECIL  NEWMAN 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  those 
of  us  in  public  life  have  the  good  fortune 
to  know  many  fine  people  who  make 


great  contributions  to  this  Nation.  But 
out  of  that  number,  there  are  a  very  spe- 
<dal  few  whose  enduiing  qualities  and  as- 
sistance leave  a  lasting,  cherished  mem- 
ory. 

With  the  passing  of  Cecil  Newman. 
Miimesota  lost  an  outstanding  and 
dedicated  community  leader  and  I  lost 
one  oi  my  dearest  friends. 

I  will  greatly  miss  his  soimd  advice 
and  coimsel.  His  sudden  death,  earlier 
this  month,  is  a  matter  of  deep  sorrow  to 
me. 

He  did  so  much  for  so  many  and  asked 
so  little  for  himself.  As  the  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  Miimeapolis  Spokesman 
and  St.  Paul  Recorder,  he  demonstrated 
rare  capability.  compassicHi,  and  under- 
standing. I  do  not  think  there  was  any 
injustice  or  human  need  that  escaped  his 
attention.  He  especially  will  be  remem- 
bered for  the  important  contributions  he 
made  toward  the  achievement  of  civil 
rights  for  all  people. 

Cecil  Newman  did  more  for  human 
rights  than  anyone  I  know  or  have 
known.  He  was  instrumental  in  defining 
my  views  and  guiding  my  actions  <m  is- 
sues of  civil  rights  and  social  justice.  His 
life  is  a  true,  meaningful  testament  to 
the  kind  of  human  dignity  he  believed 
should  be  awarded  to  all. 

Through  close  to  40  years,  I  have  val- 
ued his  judgment  and  admired  his  abil- 
ity. He  was  a  very  practical,  yet  idealistic 
man.  Literally  hundreds  of  people  can 
testify  to  his  individual  acts  of  kindness. 
He  is  one  of  the  few  men  I  have  known  in 
public  life  who  never  sacrificed  the  goals 
he  had  in  mind  for  Miy  short  cuts  or 
quick  drama. 

So  many  times  I  called  on  him  for 
his  good  counsel.  During  my  time  as  Vice 
President  he  accompanied  me  on  an  im- 
portant mission  to  Africa.  There  was  al- 
ways stHnething  deeply  reassuring  about 
having  this  good  man  at  your  side. 

The  glow  fr<Mn  this  man's  life  will 
light  my  path  for  all  the  years  to  come. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  on  "The  passing  of 
Cecil  Newman,"  by  Mr.  Gene  O'Brien  of 
the  Sun  Newspapers,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Passing  of  Cecil  Newman 
The  community's  most  distressing  news  in 
a  long,  long  time  was  that  of  the  death  last 
week  of  Cecil  E.  Newman,  publisher  and  dis- 
tinguished civic  leader. 

Thackeray's  definition  of  a  gentleman 
fitted  him  superbly:  "TO  be  a  gentleman  Is 
to  be  honest,  to  be  gentle,  to  be  wise  and 
possessing  all  those  qualities  to  exercise  them 
m  the  most  outward  graceful  manner." 

During  the  more  than  four  decades  Cecil 
Newman  was  an  active  editor  he  was  either 
"in  the  forge  or  on  the  anvil,"  always  being 
shaped  for  greater  things.  And  in  his  lifetime 
of  72  years,  his  accomplishments  were  monu- 
mental. The  panegyrics  written  so  far  about 
this  fine  man.  if  repeated,  would  fill  pages  of 
this  newspaper.  It  would  be  futile  to  try  to 
recount  all  that's  been  said  of  him.  Because 
of  his  refreshing  modesty,  he'd  be  the  last 
one  to  agree. 

Since  childhood,  he  had  a  deep  urge  to 
change  things — to  do  something  for  his 
brothers  in  a  world  full  of  Injustices.  As  a 
Kansas  City  high  school  student  bis  deep  in- 
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terest  was  history  where  he  learned  slavery 
at  one  time  was  not  the  result  of  skin  color, 
but  fortunes  of  war  and  that  Its  Incidence  In 
this  century  was  an  unfortunate  Interlude  In 
black  hist<^. 

He  began  his  newspaper  career  at  age  16, 
railing  against  Injustices,  and  In  1934 
launched  two  newspapers,  Minneapolis 
Spokesman  and  St.  Paul  Recorder,  with  a 
total  capital  of  $20.  That  took  some  doing. 

For  years  he  served  on  innumerable  civic 
committees.  He  broke  many  precedents  in  his 
day — aa  the  first  black  director  of  a  major 
financial  institution,  first. black  president  of 
a  major  press  club  (Minnesota  Press  Club) 
and  as  the  first  black  to  either  head  or  ser\-e 
on  over  25  organizations. 

Perhaps  Cecil  summed  It  all  up  better  than 
anyone  could:  "It  is  a  long  way  from  when  I 
was  a  boy  in  Kansas  City  or  even  later  as  a 
Pullman  porter  to  being  a  clo.se  advisor  to 
one  of  America's  greatest  men  (Hubert  Hum- 
phrey) who  came  within  a  hair  of  being 
President  of  the  United  States — the  road  has 
been  a  long  one  but  I  have  come  a  long  way." 

Last  week  he  reached  the  end  of  that  road. 
May  he  rest  In  peace. 


XnSMANAGEMENT   OF  TECHNOL- 
OGY TRANSFERS  TO  THE  SOVIET 

UNION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
matter  which  has  greatly  concerned  me 
for  some  time  is  the  naive,  generous 
manner  in  which  we  Americans  have 
readily  shared  our  technological  ad- 
vances with  the  Soviet  Union — a  nation 
that  is  still  openly  committed  to  world 
domination — as  the  recent  events  in  An- 
gola again  should  remind  us. 

Some  time  ago,  a  number  of  my  con- 
stituents wrote  me  in  regard  to  the  re- 
ported sale  of  the  blueprints  for  a  new 
type  of  Seabee  cargo  ship  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  seems  that  this  transaction 
was  negotiated  between  a  private  Ameri- 
can shipping  firm,  Lykes  Brothers 
Steamship  Co.  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  and 
the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Merchant  Marine. 
Interestingly,  the  sale  was  made  with  the 
full  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  U.S. 
Departments  of  Commerce.  Defense,  and 
the  Maritime  Administration — MARAD. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  this  was  no  ordi- 
nary business  transaction,  as  the  staff  of 
the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Inves- 
tigaticttis  of  the  Senate  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  discovered  in  their 
Investigation  of  last  fall.  Ljkes  Brothers 
had  initially  received  the  benefits  of  a 
subsidy  of  more  than  $57  million  from 
the  Federal  Maritime  Subsidy  Board  to 
develop  plans  and  specifications  and  con- 
struct three  cargo  ships  of  this  imique 
Seabee  design. 

Notwithstanding  the  public's  Invest- 
ment in  development  of  the  Seabee  sys- 
tem, the  Lykes  Brothers  firm  later  de- 
clined to  share  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions with  the  U.S.  Navy's  Military  Sea- 
lift  Command — MSC — unless  MSC  paid 
a  royalty  fee  of  $1.2  million.  Adding  to 
the  insult  of  this  potential  ripoff  of  the 
taxpayer,  the  Maritime  Administration 
lnitiall>-  supported  Lykes'  position. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  cannot  conceive 
of  one  U.S.  Government  agency  telling 
another  U.S.  Government  agency  that  it 
would  have  to  pay  for  the  rights  to  a 
project  in  whlcli  the  American  people 
have  a  proprietary  interest !  As  it  finally 
developed,  MSC  abandoned  its  plans  to 


commission  the  building  of  a  vessel  of 
this  type.  However,  It  Is  the  principle  of 
the  matter  which  should  concern  those 
of  us  who  object  to  examples  such  as  this 
In  which  the  American  taxpayer  is 
abused.  Then,  to  add  insult  to  injury,  the 
same  agency,  MARAD,  turned  around 
and  approved  Lykes'  proposed  sale  of 
these  plans  and  specifications — Ameri- 
can developed  technology,  mind  you — to 
the  Soviet  Merchant  Maiine.  Defying  be- 
lief, the  sale  was  made  at  a  price  roughly 
equal  to  one-half  of  what  the  firm 
wanted  to  charge  our  Navy. 

Mr.  President,  in  fairness  to  tlie  Mari- 
time Administration,  I  will  point  out  it 
was  their  position  that  the  Seabee  tech- 
nology is  not  that  unique  and  could  be 
easily  obtained  and  copied  by  the  Soviets. 
For  this  and  other  reasons.  MARAD  feels 
the  sale  was  proper.  Frankly,  I  question 
whether  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  will- 
ing to  pay  over  a  million  dollars  for 
something  that  Is  supposed  to  be  so 
readily  available,  but  MARAD  s  views 
should  be  made  known.  Therefore.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  correspondence 
I  have  received  from  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  for  Maritime  Affairs 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  felt  for  some  time  that  detente 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  as  it  is  presently 
being  conducted,  is  not  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  United  States.  This  sale  of 
American  shipping  technology  only  con- 
firms my  belief.  Mr.  President,  when  are 
we  going  to  wake  up  to  what  is  happen- 
ing? Sharing  our  technology  with  the 
Soviets  only  strengthens  a  Communist 
nation  that  means  to  use  every  competi- 
tive advantage  against  us.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  Is  wise  for  the  United  States  to 
sell  or  share  anything  with  the  Soviets 
which  will  give  them  any  advantage 
over  us.  We  certainly  ought  not  to  hand 
over  to  them  our  own  technological 
achievements  In  shipping  and  other  areas 
where  the  technology  can  be  readily  ap- 
plied by  the  Soviets  to  enhance  their 
niilitai-y  might. 

Only  In  a  few  areas,  such  as  agricul- 
tural trade,  can  I  see  where  the  United 
States  has  gained  from  commerce  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  this  Instance,  cash 
sales  of  our  surplus  grain  have  Improved 
our  balance  of  trade  and  weakened  theirs. 
While  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union 
have  provided  thousands  of  jobs  In  the 
American  economy,  the  Soviets  have  ap- 
parently had  to  sell  a  substantial  amount 
of  their  gold  stocks  in  order  to  pay  for 
our  wheat,  com.  and  other  commodities. 
Due  primarily  to  these  grain  sales.  It  Is 
estimated  that  the  United  States  cur- 
rently enjoys  a  favorable  trade  balance 
with  the  Soviets  of  between  $2  and  $3 
billion.  Furthermore,  this  trade  imbal- 
ance In  our  favor  is  apparently  causing 
the  Soviets  to  reconsider  the  possibility  of 
selling  oil  to  us  to  bring  in  more  dollars. 
Here  at  home,  these  grain  exports  have 
kept  farm  prices  from  falling  drastically 
in  a  year  of  bumper  crops. 

Thus,  grain  exports  to  Russia,  when 
sold  for  cash  at  full  market  prices,  are 


good  for  our  farmers  and  boost  our  econ- 
omy.  It  may  be  argued  that  our  willing- 
nesa  to  sell  them  grain  also  helps  the  So- 
viets to  some  extent,  but  realistically,  if 
we  did  not  sell  to  them,  they  would  likely 
do  two  things:  first,  buy  more  heavily 
from  other  exporting  nations  such  as 
Canada,  Australia,  and  Brazil,  and  sec- 
ond, reduce  their  livestock  numbers,  the 
buildup  of  which  has  been  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  the  Soviets'  large  imports 
of  com. 

In  areas  other  than  agriculture, 
I  believe  it  would  behoove  our  Gov- 
ernment to  more  closely  examine  each 
commercial  transaction  with  the  Soviets. 
Furthei-more,  In  matters  Involving  tech- 
nolog>',  which  can  easily  influence  the 
balance  of  power,  I  believe  the  President 
should,  by  executive  order,  prohibit  any 
export  unless  specifically  approved  by 
him.  Toward  that  end,  I  have  written 
President  Ford,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  letter  and  the  attach- 
ments thereto  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks.  I  believe  this 
step  is  absolutely  essential  if  the  policy 
of  detente  is  to  have  any  meaning  In  a 
beneficial  way  for  our  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
further  evidence  of  the  danger  of  selling 
sophisticated  American  technology  to 
the  Soviets,  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  article  in  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post  headlined  '"US. 
Reportedly  Sold  Soviets  Means  to  Make 
MIRV  Part."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article  by  Dan  Morgan  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  here 
is  yet  another  example  of  the  misman- 
agement and  lack  of  control  over  tech- 
nology transfers.  In  this  Instance,  a  pri- 
vate U.S.  firm  apparently  sold  the  So- 
viets machines  for  the  manufacturing  ol 
precision,  miniature  ball  bearings.  Rus- 
sia hnmediately  took  advantage  of  this 
new  technology  to  provide  the  guidance 
missile  system  essential  for  MIRVlng  of 
their  missiles.  It  Is  this  sort  of  exporting 
of  American  technological  advantages 
that  I  feel  we  must  halt  Immediately. 
ExHiBrr  1 
U.S.  Department  or  Comuexce, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  29.  1975. 
Hon.  St«om  Thi-rmond, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dea«  Senator  Tuvrmono:  This  refers  to 
your  communication  dated  November  4. 
1975,  asking  about  the  sale  by  Lykes  Bros. 
Steamship  Co.,  Inc.  to  the  U.S.SJI.  of  rights 
to  use  a  Seabee  barge-carrying  ship  design 
to  build  two  ships  in  Finland.  A  study  by  the 
staff  of  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Oovernment  Operations  was  released  in 
October  of  this  year  concerning  this  sale. 
The  study  also  referred  to  a  proposed  project 
of  the  Military  Seallft  Command  ("MSC"). 
Department  of  the  Navy  to  obtain  the  use 
of  a  privately  constructed  and  owned  Seabee- 
type  ship. 

The  Seabee  design  was  based  on  Invention* 
developed  by  Lykes  at  Its  own  private  ex- 
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pense  and  for  which  patents  were  Issued  In 
1967.  In  1968  the  Maritime  Administration 
agreed  to  pay  a  conatructlon-dlfferentlal 
subsidy  amounting  to  57  million  doUazB,  in- 
cluding $519,168  for  preparation  of  certain 
plans  and  specifications,  to  aid  In  the  con- 
struction of  three  Seabee  barge  carrying 
ships  for  Lykes  by  General  Dynamics  Cor- 
poration at  its  shipyard  In  Qulncy,  Massachu- 
setts. Lykee  was  obligated  to  pay  the  bcJance 
of  the  cost  of  construction  and  the  preptua- 
tlon  of  certain  plans  and  specifications, 
amounting  to  46  million  dollars.  No  subsidy 
was  paid  for  Lykee'  substantial  develop- 
mental work  which  initially  led  to  the  unique 
features  of  the  barge-carrier  concept  and 
Uie  patented  Inventions  obtained  by  Lykes. 

The  objective  of  the  sulwldy  program  is  to 
support  a  VB.  shipbuilding  capability  In- 
cluding those  buslneEses  that  supply  oit  serve 
XSS.  shipyards  such  as  material  and  equip- 
ment vendors  and  naval  architectural  firms. 
Ships  built  with  the  aid  of  construction- 
differential  subsidy  are  privately  owned  and 
operated  In  commercial  service. 

They  must  be  registered  under  U.S.  flag 
and  be  manned  with  U.S.  citizen  crews.  The 
three  barge-carrying  ships  buUt  for  Lykes 
are  now  In  commercial  service  under  1;he  U.S. 
flag  and  manned  with  U.S.  citizen  crews. 

The  Subcommittee  staff  study  erroneously 
stated  that  the  Maritime  Administration  re- 
fused to  make  Seabee  working  plans  available 
to  the  MSC  for  the  construction  of  a  Seabee 
type  ship.  The  Seabee  contract  plans  and 
specifications  had  been  furnished  by  the 
Maritime  Administration  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  on  March  14,  1968,  and  were  re- 
viewed by  MSC  In  connection  with  the  origi- 
nal application  by  Lykes  for  construction- 
differential  subsidy  for  Its  three  Seabee  ships. 
Subsequently,  In  1971,  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration agreed  to  furnish  the  Seabee  work- 
ing plans  to  MSC.  These  plans,  which  were 
produced  by  General  Dynamics  Corporation, 
were  for  the  use  of  the  MSC  staff  and  for  dis- 
tribution to  prospective  bidders  in  connec- 
tion with  a  projected  MSC  buUd-and-charter 
contract  for  one  merchant  ship  of  Seabee 
design. 

The  Navy's  MSC  Itself  never  Intended  to 
contract  for  the  construction  of  a  Seabee- 
type  ship.  Neither  the  Navy  nor  MSC  had  any 
authority  to  construct  a  Seabee  ship  or  any 
other  merchant-type  ships,  because  the  Con- 
gress has  consistently  denied  them  that 
authority. 

It  was  MSC's  intention  to  have  a  private 
firm  finance  and  build  a  Seabee  which  MSC 
would  then  charter  for  a  five  year  period.  The 
charter  payments  would  come  from  MSC's 
operating  funds.  It  is  important  to  realize 
that  under  this  arrangement  the  Seabee 
would  be  built  and  o^i-ed  by  the  private  firm, 
not  the  Navy  or  MSC. 

Had  the  Navy  or  MBC  Intended  to  fund  and 
build  a  Seabee  for  Its  own  account,  MarAd 
was  empowered  to  transfer  and  would  have 
transferred  the  vess^'s  design  plans,  exclud- 
ing any  private  patent  rights,  to  the  Navy 
or  MSC,  without  the  latter  organizations 
making  payment  of  any  license  fees  or  other 
remuneration  to  Lykes. 

However,  under  the  build-and-charter  pro- 
posal whereby  a  private  concern  would  build 
and  own  the  Seabee,  it  was  the  Maritime 
Administration's  view  that  the  private  In- 
vestor was  required  to  obtain  a  license  from 
Lykes  because  of  the  latter's  very  substan- 
tial private  investment  In  the  design.  This 
view  was  communicated  to  MSC  at  the  time 
the  Maritime  Administration  agreed  to  the 
furnishing  of  the  working  plans  to  MSC. 

According  to  the  Subconunittee  sUff  re- 
port. Lykes  had  offered  the  use  of  Its  rights 
In  the  design  to  a  prospective  private  bulld- 
and-charter  contract»r  under  the  MSC  offer- 
ing for  $1.2  minion.  A  Lykes  official  has  in- 
dicated publicly  that  Lykes  had  never 
reached  the  stage  of  serious  negotiations  with 


any  prospective  contractor  Ux  a  firm  price 
for  the  use  of  Its  rights  In  the  projected 
buUd-and-charter  effort.  The  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration has  no  direct  knowledge  of 
these  negotiations  regarding  the  use  by  one 
private  concern  of  rights  belonging  to  an- 
other private  concern. 

The  sale  of  the  use  of  the  Seabee  design 
by  Lykes  to  the  UB.S.R.  was  licensed  by  the 
Office  of  Export  Administration,  Department 
of  Commerce  on  December  12,  1974.  That 
Office  had  asked  for  the  views  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  which,  of  course.  Includes 
the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps  and  Air 
Force,  and  the  views  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration. The  Department  of  Defense 
advised  It  had  no  objection  to  the  proposed 
transfer,  as  did  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion. The  factors  considered  by  the  Maritime 
Administration  In  connection  with  Its  de- 
cision Included  the  following : 

1.  The  barge-ship  concept  could  easUy  be 
copied  In  some  form.  The  first  barge-ciUTier 
type  vessel  was  built  in  Japan  In  1968. 
Numerous  barge  carriers  are  now  In  world- 
wide service.  Design  details,  therefore,  can 
easily  be  seen  In  over  one  hundred  ports 
around  the  world  where  these  ships  call  at 
regular  intervals,  as  well  as  in  the  worldwide 
technical  press. 

2.  By  conforming  to  the  standard  bsurge 
utilized  by  American  carriers,  the  Soviet 
project  would  produce  intermodal  transport 
Interchange  possibilities  for  expanding  the 
U.S.  carrier  market  potential  and  thereby 
result  In  better  service  offered  to  1J.S. 
shippers. 

3.  The  Seabee  barge-ship  design  resulted 
from  private  investment  of  Lykes.  Primary 
design  results  from  this  private  Investment 
were  the  patented  inventions  granted  in  1967 
for  the  Seabee. 

4.  The  agreement  negotiated  by  Lykes  with 
the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Merchant  Marine,  In 
effect,  precludes  any  Soviet  operation  of  Sea- 
bee-type  ships  competitively  In  foreign  trade 
to  and  from  U.S.  ports. 

5.  The  compensation  paid  to  Lykes  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  for  the  Seabee  design  strengthens 
the  U.S.  merchant  marine  because  these 
funds  constitute  financial  resources  com- 
mitted to  the  U.S.  merchant  marine.  This 
compensation  consists  of  $1,077,000  plus 
charges  for  any  consulting  or  technical  serv- 
ices rendered  by  Lykes  to  the  Finnish  ship- 
yard. 

I  trust  the  foregoing  clarifies  this  matter 
for  you. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  J.  Black  well. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Maritime  Affairs. 

EXHIBTT  2 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C..  February  24,  1976. 
The  PREsmENT, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsn>ENT :  Tlie  Policy  of  Detente 
was  nobly  conceived  as  a  balanced,  mutually 
beneficial  political-economic  relationship, 
which  would  h<^efully  lead  to  the  relaxation 
of  tensions  between  the  world's  two  most 
powerful  Nations.  Unfortunately,  as  it  is 
presently  being  conducted,  I  do  not  feel  that 
Detente  is  serving  the  best  Interests  of  the 
United  States. 

Indicative  of  this  gross  imbalance  In  favor 
of  the  Soviet  Union  that  has  developed  is 
the  sale,  by  Lykes  Brothers  Steamship  Com- 
pany, of  plans  and  specifications  for  a  unique 
SEABEE  barge-carrying  shipping  system  to 
the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Merchant  Marine  in 
late  1974  (see  attached  news  article).  I  was 
shocked  to  learn  that  the  technology  for  this 
system  was  developed  partially  through 
American  taxpayer  subsidies  of  more  than 
$57  mUlion.  It  further  astounded  me  to  learn 
that  this  private  firm  had  attempted  to 
charge  the  United  States  Navy's  Military  Sea- 


llft Command  twice  what  the  Soviets  eventu- 
ally paid  for  the  rights  to  the  Identical  ship 
design,  de^lte  the  Oovemment's  proprietary 
Interest  In  these  blu^rlnts. 

Mr.  President,  this  particular  Instance  of 
mismanagement  of  technology  transfer  is 
appalling  to  me  and  many  other  Americans 
who  do  not  want  to  see  their  tax  dollars  used 
to  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Unfortunately,  this  transaction  Is  only  one 
of  many  Instances  in  which  we  have  handed 
over  to  the  Soviets  much  of  our  technological 
and  scientific  know-bow.  Ovw  the  years,  Rus- 
sia has  put  American  technology  to  excellent 
use  to  bolster  not  only  its  economy,  but  also 
its  mUitary  capability.  I  cannot  see  where  the 
United  States  has  gained  equally  in  return. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  you  to  direct 
that  a  thorough  review  be  made  of  the  man- 
agement of  technology  transfers  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  Conununist  Nations.  I  would 
further  urge  ifou  to  Issue  an  Executive  Order 
prohibiting,  unless  ^eclfically  authorized  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  all  sales 
or  transfM-s  of  American  technology  that 
might  affect  the  United  States'  balance  of 
economic  or  military  power  with  the  Soviet 
Union  or  any  other  Communist  Nation.  I 
strongly  feel  we  must  tighten  up  the  present 
management  of  technology  transfers,  lest  we 
sell  or  give  away  all  our  secrets  to  thoee  who 
seek  the  downfall  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Free  World. 

Thank  you  for  your  careful  consideration 
of  this  Important  matter.  With  kindest  re- 
gards and  best  wishes. 
Respectfully, 

Stboic  Thurmond. 

[From  the  Charleston  (S.C.)   News  and 
Courier.  Oct.  29.  1976] 

Private  Firm  Attth<»ized  To  Sell  Russia 
Plans 

Washington. — The  federal  government 
authorized  a  private  firm  to  sell  Russia  plans 
for  a  sophisticated  -  new  cargo  ship  for  $1 
million,  even  though  the  United  States  con- 
tributed over  $57  million  to  design  and  build 
the   vessel.   Investigators  r^)orted  Tuesday. 

The  Senate's  permanent  Investigations 
subcommittee  report  said  the  Lykes  Brothers 
Steamship  Co.  of  New  Orleans  later  tried  to 
charge  the  U.S.  Navy  $2  million  for  the  same 
plans. 

The  U.S.  Maritime  Administration  issued 
the  license  which  permitted  the  company  to 
export  the  design  data  on  two  Lykes-SEABEE 
ships  to  the  Soviets. 

The  SEABEE  design  Incorporates  twin  hy- 
draulic stern  elevators  to  load  or  unload  full 
carg-o  barges.  Once  loaded  the  barges  are 
stored  inside  the  ship  until  the  vessel  reaches 
Its  destination.  The  barges  then  are  refioated. 

The  Maritime  Administration  told  the 
Navy  in  April  1973  that  It  supported  Lykes" 
"flat  refusal"  to  give  the  plans  to  the  Navy, 
which  claimed  it  was  entitled  to  them  be- 
cause of  the  government's  Investment  in  the 
vessel's  creation. 

Committee  investigators  said  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration officials  have  since  reversed  their 
decision. 

The  investigators  accused  the  firm  of  a 
"self-interested  disregard"  of  legal  require- 
ments and  the  nation's  need  to  improve  its 
merchant  fleet. 

"The  United  States,  a  major  commercial 
power  with  a  broad  range  of  maritime  inter- 
ests, has  been  hard  pressed  to  maintain  its 
position  in  world  shipping,"  the  report  said. 
"The  episodes  described,  in  this  report  sug- 
gest that  the  difficulties  may  be  compounded 
by  inadequate  management  of  both  federal 
subsidy  programs  and  technology  tj-ansfer 
procedures." 

Two  sets  of  plans  were  sold  to  the  Soviets 
for  $500,000  each.  The  plans  were  developed 
during  the  construction  of  three  ships  for 
Lykes  Brothers  under  a  construction  sub- 
sidy contract  with  General  Dynamics. 
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The  Maritime  AdmlnUtratlon  contrlbatod 
$619,168  to  tb«  preUmlnMy  design  work  »nd 
Uter  p«ld  Oeneral  Djnumlca  more  tluui  $57 
znlUlon  In  subsidy  for  more  tb»n  half  the 
total  construction  cost,  the  report  said. 

The  government  received  nothing  from  the 
proceeds  oT  the  sale  to  the  Soviet  government 
even  though  It  had  a  proprietary  Interest 
In  the  design  data  because  of  the  subsidies, 
the  report  said. 

The  report  said  the  Maritime  Admlnlfitra- 
tlon  approved  the  sale  because  the  plans 
were  published  In  technical  publications  and 
the  ships  could  be  seen  In  many  world  ports, 
the  report  said. 

"Whatever  the  public  availability  of  the 
designs,  the  Soviets  must  have  considered 
them  sufficiently  Inaccessible — or  surely  they 
would  not  have  paid  $1  million  In  order  to 
obtain  them."  the  report  said. 

Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson,  D-Wash.,  the  sub- 
committee chairman,  said  the  sale  of  the 
data  "reveals  how  a  multlmllllon  dollar  fed- 
eral program  designed  to  strengthen  the 
American  merchant  marine  Is,  imbellevable 
as  It  seems,  working  to  benefit  the  maritime 
position  of  the  Soviet  Union,  an  Increasingly 
Important  competitor  of  omx  own  merchant 
marine." 

An  ofOclal  for  the  U.S.  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration had  no  comment  on  the  report. 

[From  the  Charleston  (S.C.)  News  and  Cour- 

r1er,Nov.  3, 1976] 

Don't  Bxlp  Tux  Russians 

A  "deal"  under  which  a  private  Shipbuilder 
is  said  to  have  transmitted  to  the  Soviet 
Union  plans  for  a  merchant  ship  designed 
with  the  aid  of  U.S.  taxpayers  needs  looking 
Into.  Alarm  comes  not  so  much  from  the 
fact  that  the  builder  Is  reported  to  have 
charged  the  Russians  half  of  what  he  wanted 
to  charge  the  U.S.  Navy — though  that  aspect 
of  the  arrangement  arouses  curiosity,  too^ 
as  the  suggestion  that  the  plans  Involved 
will  later  be  used  against  lis. 

The  charge  Is  often  made  that  this  coun- 
try Is  Its  own  worst  enemy  when  It  comes 
to  supplying  Its  chief  competitor  with  weap- 
onry— both  econonxlc  and  military.  The  de- 
gree of  truth  In  that  accusation  Is  hard  to 
pin  down  but  ample  evidence  exists  that 
the  way  of  the  Soviet  Union  toward  power 
on  the  sea  has  been  made  much  easier 
through  contributions  from  outside. 

The  keel  of  the  modem  Soviet  navy  rests 
on  shipbuilding  techniques  developed  by 
Germans,  Italians  and  other  people.  The  So- 
viet Merchant  Marine  and  Ashing  fleet  rep- 
resent threats  of  a  different  character  but 
almost  as  formidable  In  dimensions.  If  they 
were  asked  whether  they  would  willingly  ex- 
port to  the  Kremlin  plans  for  so  much  as  a 
tugboat.  Americans  awake  to  developments 
on  the  high  seas  would  almost  certainly  reg- 
ister a  resounding  "no."  It  Is  up  to  Oon- 
grws — or  somebody — to  see  that  It  doesn't 
happen. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  26,  1976] 

U.S.  RzroKTEDLT  Sold  Soviets  Means  to  Make 

MIRV  Part 

(By  Dan  Morgan) 

Since  1972,  the  United  States  has  sold  the 
Soviet  Union  164  precision  machines  that  can 
produce  the  miniature  ball  bearings  used 
m  guidance  systems  of  mtUtlple  warhead 
missiles,  a  former  top  Intelligence  official 
charged  yesterday. 

Retired  Oen.  Daniel  Graham,  former  head 
of  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  said  the 
Soviets  "couldn't  have  gone  Into  production" 
of  the  multiple  warhead  weapon,  called 
MIRV,  without  the  machines. 

A  Pentagon  spokesman  said  the  Defense 
Department  had  not  opposed  the  sale,  which 
was  authorized  in  1973  after  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  ball  bearing  technology  sold  by 
other  western  countries.  However,  the  spokes- 


man said  the  Pentagon  had  no  comment  on 
the  question  of  whether  the  bearings  were 
aubsequenUy  used  In  Soviet  MIRVs. 

Jim  Halverson,  general  manager  of  Bryant 
Chucking  Grinding  Co.  of  Springfield,  Vt, 
confirmed  yesterday  that  the  firm  had  sold 
the  machines  to  the  Soviets  "after  a  lot  of 
discussion '  in  Washington. 

"We  don't  know  the  end  u^e  of  the  prod- 
uct of  this  equipment,"  he  said,  adding  thAt 
tiny  ball  bearings  are  components  of  mod- 
em household  appliances  and  many  kinds  of 
precision  Instruments. 

In  announcing  the  first  Soviet  purchase 
of  bearings  in  the  Umted  SUtes  in  1972,  Ma- 
chine Tool  Industry  Minister  Anatolly  I. 
KostoiLsov  said,  "We  are  using  more  and  more 
Instruments  of  all  kinds  and  our  need  for 
bearings  Is  very  great." 

Ball  bearings  have  been  mentioned  from 
time  to  time  as  part  of  the  contlntilng  con- 
troversy over  detente  and  trade  with  Soviet 
Union. 

Critics  of  detente  say  that  Ru.ssla  is  using 
the  Increased  U.S.  trade  mainly  to  plug  stra- 
tegic gaps  In  Its  mllltssy  and  Industrial  tech< 
nology. 

However,  other  analysts  of  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem say  that  the  Russians  are  skilled  at  copy- 
ing Western  technology  even  when  they  can't 
purchase  it.  They  add  that  It  la  difficult  to 
safeguard  industrial  processes,  because  many 
American  firms  operate  European  or  Japanese 
manufacturing  plants  where  Communist 
workers  are  employed. 

Although  the  United  States  relaxed  restric- 
tions on  trade  with  the  Kremlin  after  1972, 
It  still  embargoes  68  items  that  this  country's 
NATO  allies  and  Japan  allow  to  be  exported 
to  the  Communist  World. 

Graham's  remarks  on  the  ball  bearing  sales 
came  at  a  Capitol  Hill  breakfast,  hosted  by 
several  members  of  Congress,  In  honor  of  a 
new  book  by  MUes  M.  Costlck,  "The  Eco- 
nomics of  Detente." 

Graham  noted  that  Costlck's  book  con- 
tained a  lengthy  reference  to  the  ball  bear- 
ing case.  He  claimed  the  Pentagon  had  ob- 
jected to  the  sale  and  "shotild  have  been 
successful." 

The  equipment  In  question  Is  the  Bryant 
company's  Centallgn  B  grinding  machines, 
which  are  so  sophisticated  they  can  manu- 
facture miniature  ball  bearings  to  tolerances 
of  a  25-mllllonth  of  an  Inch.  Costlck  said 
that  a  large  part  of  bearing  output  from 
Centallgn  machines  Is  for  military  use. 

Until  the  Soviets  were  able  to  obtain  Cen- 
tallgn B  machines,  they  were  unable  to  pro- 
duce the  giUdance  mlssUe  essential  for  \nRV- 
ing  of  their  missiles,"  Costlck  wrote. 

MIRVs — multiple  Independently  targetable 
re-entry  vehicles — have  posed  a  major  new 
problem  for  Soviet  and  American  strategic 
arms  negotiators.  At  Vladivostok  In  Novem- 
ber, 1974,  each  of  the  two  countries  agreed 
to  limit  their  strategic  arsenals  to  1,320  mul- 
tiple warhead  rockets. 

In  1960,  the  Bryant  company  sought  a 
license  to  export  machines  to  Russia  but  was 
turned  down  after  a  lengthy  Internal  debate 
In  Washington. 

A  Pentagon  spokesman  said  that  a  Com- 
merce Department  team  learned  in  1972  that 
Switzerland  and  Italy  possessed  similar  ball- 
bearing technology  and  the  Bryant  com- 
pany's renewed  application  was  approved  be- 
cause denying  It  "would  only  have  prevented 
a  U.S.  firm  from  selling  equipment  already 
available  from  competitors  abroad." 


DEVELOPINQ  A  BALANCED 
AGRICULTURAL  POLICY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  share  with  this  body  an  article  in 
the  February  24  issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  by  Warren  W.  Lebeck  who  is 
president  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 


entitled  "The  Perfla  of  Export  Mantou- 
latloo" 

The  article  argues  the  case  that  thl« 
administration  has  manipulated  our  ex- 
port sales,  but  at  a  very  high  price.  It 
points  out  that  the  embargo  on  soybean 
sales  to  Japan  2  years  ago  helped  encour- 
age production  in  Brazil,  and  that  coun- 
try lias  now  become  a  significant  com- 
petitor on  the  world  soybean  mai^t. 

The  article  also  points  out  the  major 
contribution  which  the  agricultural  sec- 
tor is  maldng  to  the  total  economy  in 
terms  of  "carrying  the  less  efficient  and 
less  competitive  nonagricultural  sector 
A  positive  U.S.  trade  balance  last  year 
resulted  only  because  a  $12  billion  agri- 
cultural trade  surplus  more  than  erased 
a  nonagricultural  deficit  of  $10  billion." 

The  article  also  emphasizes  the  ad- 
verse side  effects  which  this  "knee-Jerk 
reaction  to  rising  food  prices"  can  have 
on  long-range  inflationary  trends. 

I  have  emphasized  many  times  that  it 
makes  little  sense  to  encourage  fanners 
to  plant  row  to  row  and  promise  them 
access  to  the  world  export  markets  and 
then  later  establish  export  controls  of 
one  kind  of  another  without  adequate 
warning  or  understanding  regarding  the 
impact  of  such  intervention  in  the 
market. 

This  article  points  up  again  the  need 
for  a  balanced  program  which  makes 
clear  the  rules  under  which  marketing  is 
carried  out  so  that  there  can  be  some 
clarity  and  understanding  as  to  what 
our  producers  and  consumers  can  expect. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  February  24, 

1976] 

The  Perils  of  Export  Makipttlation 

(By  Warren  W.  Lebeck) 

When  the  administration  slammed  the 
door  on  grain  and  soybean  exports  to  the 
Soviet  Union  this  past  summer,  albeit  only 
temporarUy,  the  action  drew  predictable  pro- 
tests from  farmers  and  praise  from  such 
self-appointed  consumer  spokesmen  as  Mr. 
George  Meany.  In  at  least  one  respect,  the 
Russian  response  was  equally  as  predictable: 
Faced  with  an  urgent  need  to  make  up  for  a 
disastrous  sunflower  crop.  It  placed  orders  to 
buy  upward  of  60  mlUion  bushels  of  soybeans 
from  BrazU,  at  a  cost  of  about  $6  a  bushel. 

Ironically  It  was  an  ill-advised  American 
soybean  export  embargo  two  years  earlier 
that  helped  position  Brazil  to  reap  the  bene- 
fits of  this  roughly  $300  mUUon  sale.  On  that 
occasion,  a  U.S.  abrogation  of  existing  sale* 
commitments  prompted  two  of  our  largest 
customers,  Japan  and  West  Germany,  to  seek 
(and  reportedly  subsidize)  a  more  reliable 
source  of  supply.  Brazil  was  able  and  anxious. 
In  the  two  years  since  then  It  has  doubled  its 
annual  production  and  now  accounts  for 
one  fourth  of  the  world's  soybean  exports — 
a  market  the  U.S.  could  once  call  virtually 
private  property.  By  1980,  BrazU  is  expected 
to  double  production  again,  alnaoet  solely 
for  export. 

All  of  this  might  be  Just  so  much  statistics 
except  that  It  Ulu&trates  the  folly  of  a  con- 
tinuing political  hypothesis  that  i^pears, 
regrettably,  to  attract  a  good  deal  of  pubUc 
applause,  namely  that  bureaucratic  manipu- 
lation of  agrlc\Utural  exports  can  be  em- 
ployed effectively  and  without  adverse  side 
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effects  to  combat  domestic  Inflation.  Tlioae 
who  would  Invoke  or  support  such  restric- 
tions as  a  knee-jerk  reaction  to  rising  food 
prices  would  do  wSII  to  consider  some  of  the 
more  pertinent  facts,  facts  which  clearly  say 
otherwise. 

While  no  one  denies  sonie  trickle  up  effect 
of  sizable  farm  e]q>orts  on  food  prices,  the 
net  effect  of  such  exports  Is  overwhelmingly 
anti -Inflationary.  The  reason  is  this:  At  a 
time  when  this  country  Is  navigating  In  eco- 
nomic shoal  waters  with  regard  to  Its  bal- 
ance of  payments,  the  agricultural  sector  of 
our  economy  Is  literally  "carrying"  the  less 
efficient  and  less  competitive  non-agricul- 
tural sector.  A  positive  U.S.  trade  balance 
last  year  resulted  only  because  a  $12  blUlon 
agricultural  trade  surplus  more  than  erased 
a  non-agricultural  trade  deficit  of  $10 
bUlion. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  view  this  situation 
as  a  temporary  aberration.  With  Imported  on 
continuing  to  cost  us  dearly  and  other  na- 
tions matching  and  even  surpassing  our  In- 
dustrial productivity,  there  Is  little  likeli- 
hood of  maneuvering  our  non-agricultural 
trade  balance  into  the  black  any  time  soon. 
The  agricultural  prospects  are  considerably 
brighter.  With  farm  exports  of  $21  billion 
and  farm  imports  (sugar,  coffee,  bananas, 
etc.)  of  $9  billion,  our  agricultural  trade  Is 
already  In  the  black  by  a  ratio  of  better 
than  two  to  one.  And  It  can  move  even  t\ii- 
ther  In  that  direction  In  the  years  ahead 
If  government  will  refrain  from  undermin- 
ing farmers'  opportuntles  and  incentives. 

What  has  this  to  do  with  Inflation  and, 
indeed,  the  overall  health  of  the  American 
economy?  Plenty.  For  one  thing,  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  U.S.  dollar  Is  linked 
directly  to  our  balance  of  payments.  Any 
sharp  curtailment  of  agricultural  exports  In 
our  present  precarious  position  would  send 
the  dollar's  value  skidding  down  the  same 
hill  as,  for  example,  the  British  pound.  This 
would,  In  turn,  trigger  a  potentially  steep  rise 
In  the  dollar  cost  of  everything  we  import. 
Considering  that  wb  currently  import  around 
$100  billion  worth  of  various  items  each  year, 
the  consequences  could  far  outweigh  what- 
ever effect  agricultural  exports  of  $21  billion 
a  year  have  on  the  cost  of  food. 

Moreover,  other  nations  rightfully  regard — 
and  resent — the  capricious  Imposition  of  ex- 
port controls  as  an  attempt  by  the  United 
States  to  "export  its  Inflation."  When  soy- 
beans were  embargoed  in  1973  after  reaching 
the  political  panic  point  of  $11  a  bushel,  the 
price  on  European  markets  promptly  soared 
to  almost  $17  a  bushel. 

In  restricting  our  food  exports,  we  run 
more  than  a  minor  risk  of  retaliation.  And 
this  country  is  doubly  vulnerable.  We  are 
vulnerable  to  actions  that  would  restrict  the 
ftvailabUlty  and  raise  the  prices  of  Items  we 
eq>ort.  Including  Industrial  goods.  The  re- 
sult In  the  first  Instance  Is  an  Increase  In 
our  cost  of  living  and  the  result  In  the  sec- 
ond Instance  Is  a  loss  of  Jobs  and  Income. 

By  refusing  to  position  ourselves  as  a  re- 
liable supplier  we  eventually  destroy  our 
markets.  I  was  In  Japan  shortly  after  the 
disastrous  U.S.  soybean  embargo  of  1973. 
When  I  discussed  it  with  an  official  there,  no 
translator  was  needed  to  convey  bis  reaction. 
Like  many  Japanese  who  consume  soy  pro- 
tein directly  in  their  diets,  be  was  Indignant 
In  the  nth  degree  that  soybeans  were  being 
withheld  from  Japanese  children  so  that  they 
could  be  fed  Instead  to  American  bogs.  That 
the  reaction  wasn't  limited  to  indignation  Is 
evidenced  by  Japan's  reliance  on  a  supplier 
(Brazil)  that  is  regarded  as  more  reliable. 

Otu-  government  must  somehow  learn  that 
age-old  law  of  science— that  every  action 
has  an  opposite  reaction — can  also  apply  to 
economics.  But  In  economics,  the  long-term 
reaction  may  not  be  merely  eqnal  to  our 
■bort-elgfated  action.  It  may  be  worse. 


SEMATE  ETHICS:    A  TIME  FOR 
BEVIEW  AND  REFORM 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decision  on  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  has  focused  con- 
gressional and  public  attention  on  the 
entire  topic  of  ethics. 

The  topic  is  one  of  the  most  pressing 
concerns  of  our  time.  Because  of  Water- 
gate, and  all  the  sordid  activities  that 
bear  its  label,  politics  seems  to  have  be- 
come one  of  the  least-admired  profes- 
sions in  our  society.  Because  of  disclo- 
sures about  misdeeds  of  such  agencies  as 
the  CIA,  FBI,  IRS  and  others,  the  believ- 
ability  and  intentions  of  the  executive 
branch  have  been  widely  questioned.  Be- 
cause of  revelations  about  some  Ameri- 
can corporations  bribing  foreign  govern- 
ments, the  business  community  is  under 
fire. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  these  develop- 
ments is  a  serious  erosion  of  public  trust 
in  our  institutions — politics,  government 
and  business.  This  erosion  threatens  the 
effectiveness  of  these  Institutions;  res- 
toration of  public  trust  is  essential  to 
the  future  health  of  American  politics, 
government  and  business. 

A  popular  theme  in  Congress  today  is 
reform.  We  hear  endless  rhetoric  that 
business,  labor  and  education  are  too  big 
and  unresponsive.  So  the  order  of  the 
day  is:  "Reduce  excessive  regulation. 
Foster  competition.  Increase  account- 
ability to  consumers,  students,  and 
voters." 

I  heartily  agree  with  those  who  say  we 
must  reduce  the  pervasive  bigness  in  our 
society.  I  have  joined  with  the  assistant 
majority  leader.  Senator  Robert  C.  Bybd, 
in  authoring  legislation  to  force  action  on 
one  phase  of  this  problem — excessive 
Government  regulation  of  business.  We 
believe  our  plan  would  provide  benefits 
for  both  consumers  and  producers  by 
fostering  competition  and  reducing  in- 
flation. 

But  along  with  this  type  of  effort,  I 
believe  we  must  ask  ourselves  the  follow- 
ing questions :  What  are  we  really  doing 
to  review,  reform,  and  police  our  own 
activities  in  the  Senate?  Do  we  further 
erode  public  trust  when  we  call  for  re- 
form of  everything  but  our  own  institu- 
tion? 

The  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
was  a  major  step  toward  addressing  these 
questions.  It  sought  to  create  more  finan- 
cial equality  in  Federal  politics.  It  aimed 
to  make  Presidential  and  congressional 
politics  open  to  more  candidates  and 
contaibutors. 

For  the  most  part,  I  believe  the  act  has 
been  a  success.  The  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion, based  on  the  principle  that  raising 
and  spending  campaign  fimds  is  an  ex- 
pression of  free  speech,  has  refined  the 
law.  The  decision  also  raised  some  ques- 
tions about  the  law  that  deserve  congres- 
sional attention.  For  example,  we  should 
further  define  the  (Mference  between  an 
individual  contribution  to  a  campaign 
and  a  so-called  imauthorized  expendi- 
ture on  b^alf  of  a  candidate — one  is 
limited  and  the  other  is  not.  It  would  be 
unwise,  however,  to  make  major  changes 
In  the  law  dmixig  Its  first  year  of  oper- 
ation.   The    addition    of   congressional 


races  to  the  public  funding  provisions  of 
the  law,  or  the  creation  of  a  special  pros- 
ecutor to  Investigate  and  pursue  viola- 
tions of  the  law,  should  be  considered 
later. 

BiU  we  must  act  before  March  1  to  re- 
store essential  powers  to  the  Federal 
Election  Commission,  the  body  estab- 
lished to  administer  and  enforce  the 
campaign  act.  Tliis  can  be  accomplished 
by  amending  section  310(a)  of  the  act 
with  respect  to  the  appointmmt  and 
composition  of  the  Commission.  The 
Commission  will  conform  with  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  if  its  members  are 
officers  of  the  United  States  appointed  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Because  congressional  appointment  of 
Commission  members  was  ruled  uncon- 
stitutional by  the  Court,  the  Commission 
now  has  only  investigatory  .aid  informa- 
tive powers.  To  function  effectively,  how- 
ever, the  Commission  must  have  the 
power  to  make  rules  for  carrying  out  the 
act  and  the  authority  to  bring  civil  ac- 
tions against  violators.  These  aie  vital 
enforcement  powers  that  must  be  re- 
stored. Most  vital  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the 
power  to  certify  candidates  for  receipt  of 
Federal  matching  campaign  funds. 

Some  have  suggested  that  Congiess 
should  take  no  action  on  the  Commission 
without  careful  and  lengthy  review.  The 
Commission's  performance  should  be  ex- 
amined and  reviewed,  but  in  the  mean- 
time it  must  function.  What  is  more, 
failure  to  restore  the  Commission  now 
could  lead  to  its  extinction  instead  of  its 
reform  and  refinement.  Finally,  there  is 
simply  no  Federal  agency  capable  of  per- 
forming the  Commission's  functions. 
Comptroller  General  Elmer  Staats  re- 
cently told  the  congressional  leadership 
that  the  General  Accounting  Office  does 
not  have  the  manpower,  funds  or  famili- 
arity with  the  campaign  law  to  immedi- 
ately assume  the  functions  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Therefore,  the  best  way  to  restore  the 
Commission's  functions  is  to  act  quickly 
on  S.  2911,  introduced  by  Senator 
ScHWEiKEB  along  with  Senators  Beall, 
Cranston,  Mathias,  Stafford,  Hum- 
PHRET,  Metcau,  and  others.  Tliis  bill 
would  correct  the  xmconstitutional  na- 
ture of  the  Commission — the  appoint- 
ment of  Commission  members  by  Con- 
gress— by  requiring  that  members  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.  The  bill  is  limited  to  this 
provision. 

In  addition  to  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act,  which  I  believe  will  be- 
ccmie  an  even  more  effective  force  for 
fairness  and  openness  because  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision.  I  believe  we  must 
look  carefully  at  various  Senate  spend- 
ing procedures  and  ask  how  they  affect  us 
as  politicians  and  officeholders.  Most  of 
all,  we  must  consider  if  these  procedures 
violate  the  very  principle  of  fairness  and 
openness  that  the  campaign  act  seeks 
to  advance. 

One  Senate  peroiuisite  that  is  ripe  for 
reform  is  the  franking  privilege.  This  is 
an  expensive  privilege  ttiat  is  constantly 
imder  public  criticism  from  individuals, 
the  press  and  such  groups  as  (Common 
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Cause,  which  has  challenged  the  legality 
of  widespread  use  of  the  frank  claiming 
it  provides  an  unfair  political  advantage 
to  incumbents. 

A  Chicago  newspaper  recently  reported 
that  the  franking  privilege  will  cost  $46.1 
million  this  fiscal  year  for  the  mailing  of 
322  million  pieces  of  mail,  or  about 
$86,168  for  each  Senator  and  Represent- 
ative. Of  course,  this  free  mailing  cost 
has  Increased  as  postal  rates  have 
climbed. 

I  know  from  reading  my  own  mail  from 
niinoisans  that  constituents  sometimes 
complain  about  both  the  amount  and  the 
type  of  mail  they  receive  from  Senate 
Offices.  The  most  objectionable  practice 
seems  to  be  too  frequent  mass  mailings, 
some  designed  more  for  politicEil  advan- 
tage than  to  primarily  inform  constitu- 
ents on  the  Issues.  This,  again,  is  the 
primary  objection  of  Common  Cause, 
mostly  on  the  ground  that  political  chal- 
lengers are  placed  in  an  unfair  position 
as  they  seek  to  compete  with  incum- 
bents who  exercise  the  franking  privilege. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
Senators  to  personally  pay  postage  for 
letters  that  respond  to  constituent  in- 
quiries. This  Is  a  legitimate  use  of  public 
funds.  But  the  use  of  the  frank  for  es- 
sentially politically  Inspired  mass  mail- 
ings is  another  matter.  Many  Senators 
claim  that  mass  mailings  are  an  essen- 
tial communications  tool.  How,  they  ask, 
can  we  keep  our  constituents  informed 
without  mass  mailings? 

Supplementing  justifiable  and  essen- 
tial congressional  mailings  are  television, 
radio,  and  newspapers  as  t^he  basic  com- 
munications channels  of  our  society. 
They  provide  coverage  of  legitimate  news 
that  reaches  evei-y  voter  in  America,  and 
certainly  Senators  receive  as  much  news 
coverage  as  any  other  single  group  of 
leaders  in  the  country,  along  with  the 
executive  branch  of  Oovemment.  It 
seems  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  spend 
public  funds  for  too  frequent  mass  mail- 
ings, the  wording  of  which  could  cause 
them  to  be  looked  upon  more  as  tools  of 
political  influence  than  justifiable  legis- 
lative and  issue  communications. 

Oiu-  record  on  controlling  the  use  of 
the  frank  is  not  goot*  enough.  As  the 
postage  rates  have  climbed,  we  have 
made  even  more  paper  available  for  Sen- 
ate mailings.  Each  year,  Senators  are  en- 
titled to  paper  for  mass  mailings  based 
on  the  formula  of  one  piece  of  paper  for 
each  eligible  voter  in  his  State.  For  Illi- 
nois, that  amounts  to  over  7  million 
sheets  of  paper.  And  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  number  of  names  we  can  store  in  the 
master  computer  file.  Our  rules  to  reduce 
the  political  advantage  of  the  frank  to 
incumbents,  such  as  the  Senate  rule  that 
prohibits  mass  mailings  within  28  days 
of  a  primary  or  general  election,  seem 
too  weak. 

I  believe  we  should  tighten  the  reins  on 
the  frank.  For  instance  we  shoiild  con- 
sider banning  its  use  for  general  mail- 
ings by  Senators  dxiring  the  calendar 
year  In  which  they  run  for  reelection. 

We  should  consider  the  ethics  of  other 
Senate  perquisites  also.  Many  of  these 
services.  If  abused,  can  tip  the  balance 
heavily  in  favor  of  incumbents. 


For  example,  public  funds  are  provided 
for  staff  travel  between  Washington  and 
a  Senator's  home  State.  This  Is  a  legiti- 
mate expense,  necessary  for  the  orderly 
transaction  of  business  between  Sena- 
tors and  their  constituents.  But  the 
availability  of  public  funds  for  staff 
travel  can  be  abused,  especially  in  the 
case  of  staff  members  maldng  an  ex- 
traordinary number  of  trips  to  the  home 
State  during  an  election  year. 

To  guard  against  this  abuse,  the  Senate 
should  make  records  of  staff  travel  re- 
imbursements and  other  office  expenses 
open  for  public  inspection  at  all  times, 
not  just  semiannually  as  it  does  now.  In 
addition,  such  records  should  be  com- 
piled for  each  individual  Senator's  of- 
fice, instead  of  the  present  system  that 
lists  all  such  expenditures  by  date  re- 
gardless of  the  reimbursement  recipient. 

Organizations  and  staffs,  completely 
separate  from  the  Member's  Senate  staff 
must  be  formed  to  run  campaigns.  These 
organizations  and  staffs  and  not  Senate 
ofHces  and  staff  members,  should  provide 
management  and  direction  to  campaigns. 
Even  the  appearance  of  political  activity 
by  Senate  staffers  should  be  removed. 

These  practices  and  proposals  deserve 
serious  study.  Where  possible,  we  should 
act  now  to  reform  and  enact  them.  We 
can  never  expect  the  pubUc  to  fully  trust 
us  unless  we  entrust  them  with  the  truth 
about  our  operations. 


THE  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  IMPROVE- 
MENT ACT  OP  1976 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts for  his  sound  and  thoughtful 
proposals  to  improve  the  programs 
administered  by  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  important  leg- 
islation. 

Since  LEAA  was  established  in  1968, 
there  has  been  substantial  controversy 
over  the  degree  to  which  the  program 
as  constituted  can  contribute  to  real 
Improvements  In  our  law  enforcement 
efforts.  Critics  of  the  program  have 
argued  that  because  LEAA  is  not  em- 
powered to  evaluate  the  programs  it 
fimds.  Federal  money  is  often  spent  in 
questionable  ways  by  State  and  local 
recipients.  The  program's  defenders  have 
responded  by  pointing  to  the  importance 
of  keeping  law  enforcement  authority 
where  it  clearly  ought  to  be — at  the  State 
and  local  level. 

Senator  Kenneot's  bill  takes  both  of 
these  legitimate  concerns  into  account. 
It  retains  the  block  grant  approach  and 
gives  States  and  localities  a  good  deal 
more  flexibility  than  they  now  have  In 
determining  how  LEAA  grant  funds  are 
to  be  spent.  This  bill  would,  for  example, 
allow  State  and  local  governments  to  use 
LEAA  grant  money  to  hire  additional 
police  officers,  judges,  and  support  per- 
sonnel If  they  choose  to  do  so.  Under 
existing  legislation,  LEAA  grant  funds 
may  not  be  u-sed  for  pei-sonal  compensa- 
tion. 

While  providing  greater  autonomy  to 
the  States  in  the  use  of  funds,  the  bin 
also  authorizes  evaluation  of  programs 


by  LEAA.  This  evaluation  procedure  will 
enable  the  Congress  to  maintain  more 
effective  oversight  and  will  bring  the 
Federal  Government  into  the  State  plan- 
ning process  in  a  consultative  and  collab- 
orative manner.  With  this  arrangement, 
the  States  can  have  the  benefit  of  Fed- 
eral expertise,  but  will  retain  the  right 
to  make  the  final  decisions  on  how  best 
to  spend  the  money.  It  Is,  I  think,  a 
reasonable  compromise  between  Federal 
and  State  interests. 

Another  very  attractive  feature  of  this 
bill  is  the  mechanism  it  contains  to  make 
additional  funds  available  to  ease  the 
pressm-e  on  our  overloaded  court  system. 
Instead  of  requiring  the  courts  to  com- 
pete for  LEAA  funds  at  the  State  level 
on  the  same  basis  as  various  executive 
departments,  as  often  happens  with  the 
current  program,  the  bill  permits  each 
State  to  volimtarily  establish  a  judicial 
planning  committee  to  represent  the 
judiciary  in  formulating  the  comprehen- 
sive State  plan. 

This  judicial  planning  committee,  to 
be  established  by  the  State  legislation 
and  its  members  chosen  by  the  chief 
judge  of  each  State,  will  be  well-situated 
to  make  comprehensive  proposals  for 
strengthening  the  court  system.  The 
judicial  planning  committee  would  pre- 
pare a  coiu-t  plan  and  submit  it  to  the 
State  planning  agency.  The  plan  would 
be  presimied  valid  unless  rejected  by  the 
SPA  within  a  specified  period.  Federal 
authorities  would  become  Involved  only 
if  agieement  could  not  be  reached  at  the 
State  level. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  a 
step  In  the  right  direction  with  regard 
to  aid  for  rural  law  enforcement  agencies. 
In  our  justified  concern  over  rising  crime 
in  the  cities,  we  have  tended  to  Ignore 
tlie  fact  that  crime  Is  on  the  rise  In  our 
rural  areas  as  well.  In  my  State  of  South 
Dakota,  loiral  police  forces  in  some  areas 
lack  such  essential  items  as  cnilsers  and 
radio  equipment. 

The  main  thrust  of  Senator  Kennedy's 
bill  is,  as  It  should  be,  toward  the  areas 
where  crime  has  reached  the  epidemic 
stage.  Unlike  current  law,  however,  the 
Kennedy  measure  aclcnowledges  rural 
law  enforcement  needs  by  requiring  each 
State  "to  demonstrate  a  determined 
effort  to  improve  the  quahty  of  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice  through- 
out the  State"  as  a  precondition  for  ap- 
proval of  State  plana.  While  it  may  be 
necessary  to  further  clarify  the  Intent  of 
this  section  at  a  later  date,  the  language 
does  mandate  a  more  balanced  approacb 
to  funding  tlian  now  exists. 

Mr.  President,  the  Law  Enforcement 
Improvement  Act  of  1976  represents  a 
creative  approach  to  making  better  use 
of  Federal  dollars  In  an  area  of  vital 
concern  to  all  of  our  people.  Senator 
Kennedy  has  performed  a  real  service 
in  developing  this  far-sighted  legisla- 
tion. 
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THE  POVERTY  OF  POWER 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  debate 
on  nuclear  power  is  reaching  a  crescendo. 
It  Is  a  vital  debate,  and  one  In  which  all 
of  us  in  Congress  should  be  deeply  in- 
volved. It  is  an  arena  ripe  for  unsubstan- 


tiated charges,  wild  allegations,  and  \m- 
fortunately,  on  occasion,  demagogaery- 
There  are  those  who  state  that  nuclear 
power  can  be  properly  and  safely  har- 
nessed by  breeder  reactors  to  provide  all 
the  energy  needed  on  into  the  indefinite 
future.  Others  argue  that  committing 
this  Nation  to  the  widespread  devel<H>- 
ment  of  nuclear  reactors  of  the  breeder 
or  light-water  variety,  will  inevitably 
lead  to  unconscionable  safety  risks 
threatening  the  lives  of  thousands  of  our 
citizens. 

Thoughtful  people,  realizing  the  com- 
plexity of  the  issues,  are  likely  to  be  un- 
certain in  their  opinions.  Those  of  us 
who  are  profoundly  troubled  by  this  de- 
bate, but  are  genuinely  xmsure  exactly 
how  to  proceed,  need  much  more  than 
shrill  argiunents  based  on  emotion  and 
preconceived  notions.  Rather,  we  need 
clear,  probing  analyses  that  help  to  de- 
lineate the  issues,  and  peel  away  the 
confusion. 

A  useful  contribution  to  the  debate 
about  energy  has  recently  been  made  by 
Prof.  Barry  Commoner  of  Washington 
University  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  has  pub- 
lished a  three-part  series  In  the  New 
Yorker — February  2-18,  1976 — that  will 
form  part  of  a  book,  "The  Poverty  of 
Power,"  to  be  published  in  May.  The 
articles  in  the  New  Yorker  transcend  the 
Issue  of  the  energy  crisis  to  discuss  the 
economic  structure  of  our  society.  This 
discussion  Is  provocative  and  I  do  not 
necessarily  agree  with  everything  he  says. 
Dr.  Coounoner  is  convinced  that  the 
American  private  enterprise  system  is  in- 
herently unable  to  meet  essential  social 
needs  such  as  developing  and  producing 
energy  resources  that  are  renewable  and 
nonpollutlng.  and  production  processes 
that  do  not  demand  ever-Increasing 
quantities  of  capital. 

My  concern  here  Is  not  to  highlight  Dr. 
Commoner's  critique  of  our  society  but 
rather  to  focus  speciflxudly  on  his  re- 
marks about  the  energy  problem.  A 
theme  that  recurs  again  and  again  in  his 
articles  Is  the  tremendous  gap  between 
the  minimum  amount  of  energy  needed 
to  produce  the  goods  and  services  tlaat  we 
now  enjoy  and  the  much  larger  amount 
that  we  actually  use.  He  argues  that  by 
improving  the  thermodynamic  efficiency 
with  which  work  Is  done  through  match- 
ing the  temperature  of  the  energy  source 
more  closely  with  the  temperature 
needed  to  accomplish  the  task,  we  could 
reduce  the  amount  of  energy  now  being 
used  by  about  60  percent— certainly 
enough  to  eliminate  oil  imports.  So.  if 
you  need  70-degree  heat,  it  Is  better  to 
warm  it  with  something  closer  to  70  de- 
grees than,  say.  an  oil  burner  at  500 
degrees.  It  Is  clear  from  Dr.  Commoner's 
articles  that  we  are  using  energy  even 
less  efficiently  than  many  of  us  hitherto 
tliought. 

As  far  as  oil  is  concerned.  Dr.  Com- 
moner asserts  that,  contrary  to  common 
belief,  America  has  enough  oil  to  supply 
the  country  during  the  next  50  or  60 
years  while  renewable  sources  are  being 
developed.  However,  unless  the  oil  com- 
panies are  allowed  to  earn  a  rate  of 
profit  considerably  higher  than  that  of 
corporations  generally,  the  Industry  will 
not  be  able  to  generate  internally  suffi- 


cient capital  to  meet  Its  anticipated  re- 
quirements. Dr.  Commoner  points  out 
that  the  synthetic  fuels  hidustry  is 
plagued  by  similar  problems.  The  pro- 
duction of  oil  and  gas  from  coal  requires 
vast  quantities  of  capital,  something 
which  our  economic  system  appesos  un- 
able to  generate  in  sufficient  quantities. 

The  central  plank  of  the  administra- 
tion's energy  policy  Is  the  developmoit 
of  nuclear  power.  While  the  problem  of 
highly  radioactive  waste  disposal  has  not 
yet  been  solved,  nor  the  risk  of  cata- 
strophic accidents  eliminated.  Dr.  Com- 
moner alleges  that  the  whole  nuclear 
pi*ogram  Is  overshadowed  by  a  much 
more  fimdamental  problem;  namely,  that 
it  Is  uneconomic. 

The  reason  for  concentrating  on 
breeder  reactors  was  their  supposed  eco- 
nomic efficiency.  In  order  for  nuclear 
powerplants  to  produce  cheaper  elec- 
tricity than  fossil-fueled  plants,  uranium 
fuel — which  in  1966  accoimted  for  about 
34  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  nuclear- 
powered  production — would  have  to  re- 
main plentiful  and  cheap.  Continuation 
of  light-water  reactors  would  require 
so  much  uranium  that  it  would  become 
very  expensive  as  resources  became  de- 
pleted. The  breeder  reactor  could  insure 
a  cheap  and  unlimited  fuel  supply  be- 
cause it  produces  fuel  while  it  is  produc- 
ing power. 

Thus,  Dr.  Commoner  asserts  that  the 
purpose  of  the  breeder  was  to  extend  the 
supply  of  uranium  at  a  price  that  would 
enable  nuclear  generators  to  sell  their 
power  in  competition  with  coal-fired 
plants.  Since  1966,  however,  the  cost  of 
uranium  fuel  has  become  a  progressively 
smaller  part  of  the  cost  of  producing 
electricity.  Between  1966  and  1975,  the 
fuel  costs  as  a  proportion  of  the  total  cost 
of  producing  electi-lcity  from  nuclear 
power  declined  from  34  to  18  percent, 
whereas  capital  costs  rose  from  50  to  77 
percent.  These  changes  occurred  because 
the  cost  of  constructing  nuclear  reactors 
rose  sharply.  Thus,  continuing  steady  In- 
creases in  the  capital  costs  of  nuclear 
reactors  have  now  considerably  reduced 
the  significance  of  fuel  costs,  so  the  orig- 
inal argument  for  developing  the  breeder 
has  lost  Its  vaUdlty.  The  breeder.  Dr. 
Commoner  concludes,  has  been  rendered 
obsolete  by  escalating  capltsd  costs.  But 
tiiat  Is  hardly  the  worst  of  it.  Dr.  Com- 
moner goes  on  to  show  that  conventional 
reactors  are  producing  electricity  that  is, 
or  soon  will  be,  more  expensive  than  that 
produced  by  coal-fired  plants.  Hence,  he 
maintains,  safety  arguments  aside,  the 
entire  nuclear  program  may  Ije  headed 
for  extinction  on  economic  grounds. 

Finally,  Dr.  Conmioner  turns  to  a  re- 
newable energy  source  that  he  says  can 
become  commercially  viable  without  de- 
vouring huge  amounts  of  capital  and 
without  destroymg  the  environment, 
namely  solar  energy.  He  asserts  tliat  solar 
energy  can  replace  all  of  the  present 
consumption  of  conventional  fuels,  even 
transportation  needs  i^uiring  a  portable 
fuel.  He  claims  that  it  is  not  such  a 
distant  commercial  reality  as  some  scien- 
tists and  Government  officials  claim. 
Because  of  his  faith  in  solar  energy  as  the 
ultimate  answer  to  our  need  for  a  clean, 
renewable  energy  source.  Dr.  Commoner 


stronc;ly  recommends  that  the  Federal 
Government  greatly  increase  its  funding 
for  solar  energy. 

Unfortunately,  the  length  of  Dr.  Com- 
moner's articles  precludes  their  insertion 
In  the  Record.  But  I  hope  they  will  be 
widely  read  and  discussed.  One  does  not 
have  to  agree  with  everything  he  says  to 
find  his  writing  extremely  thought- 
provoMng  and  stimulating. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  a 
summary  of  Dr.  Commoner's  articles 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SiTMMAKT  or  Babbt  Commoivkk's  The 

Poverty  of  Puwkk 

(As  extrstcted  in  the  New  Torker 

February  2-16.  1976) 

The  solution  to  environmental  decay,  the 
energy  crisis,  and  n&tlonal  economic  prob- 
lems can  only  be  found  by  understanding  the 
complex  Interdependences  between  the  three 
basic  systems  on  which  our  society  depend.s, 
namely,  the  ecosystem,  the  production  sys- 
tem and  the  economic  svstem.  Our  society 
operates  in  such  a  way  as  to  place  these  sys- 
tems in  conflict  with  each  other.  A  national 
debate  is  needed  to  discover  better  ways  to 
allocate  the  nation's  resources  and  to  Insure 
that  these  systems  c^>erate  more  harmoni- 
ously. 

The  gap  between  American  oil  consump- 
tion and  domestic  oil  production  can  b« 
traced  to  a  rather  sudden  decU'^'e  after  1957 
in  the  rate  at  which  oU  wss  discovered  in 
the  U.S.  This  decline  occurred  not  because 
of  the  depletion  of  oil  deposits  but  because 
oil  companies  have  been  making  progres- 
sively less  effort  to  look  for  oil,  following  a 
period  of  disappointing  economic  returns  on 
the  domestic  oil  produced.  In  the  mld-&ftie.s 
oil  companies  Increased  their  foreign  opera- 
tions because  of  their  greater  nrofitability. 
There  Is  no  physical  reason  for  the  failure  of 
the  petroleum  Industry  to  match  domestic 
demand  with  domestic  supply.  It  is  now  evi- 
dent that  at  the  present  rate  of  oU  consump- 
tion America  has  enough  domestic  oil  for  at 
least  fifty  years.  This  Is  enough  to  support 
us  during  the  development  of  renewable  re- 
sources. The  profitability  of  investment  In 
petroleum  production  determines  the  rate  of 
production.  OU  companies  Invest  their  cap- 
ital In  whatever  activity  promises  the  great- 
est profit.  This  may  not  be  the  production  of 
American  oil. 

Another  problem  Is  the  availability  of 
capital.  Unless  the  oil  companies  are  allowed 
to  earn  a  rate  of  profit  that  considerably  ex- 
ceeds the  rate  of  profit  of  manufacturing  cor- 
porations generally,  the  Industry  will  not  be 
able  to  generate  from  Its  own  productive  ac- 
tivities the  capital  needed  to  maintain,  let 
alone  eiQ>and,  domestic  production  of  oil  In 
the  U.S. 

There  are  huge  reserves  of  coal  In  the  U.S., 
but  using  them  Involves  two  difficult  prob- 
lems. One  Is  the  effect  of  coal  production  and 
use  on  environmental  qiiallty  and  health. 
The  other  is  how  to  use  coal  for  transporta- 
tion. Coal  can,  however,  be  chemically  con- 
verted to  a  synthetic  fuel  that  can  be  used 
in  engines  now  run  on  liquid  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. Apart  from  the  fact  that  existing  re- 
serves of  domestic  oU  can  readily  take  care 
of  our  total  needs  for  such  fuels  for  a  period 
of  fifty  years  or  more,  the  production  of 
synthetic  fuels  from  coal  and  shale  requires 
enormous  capital  and  energy. 

The  central  plank  of  the  Administration's 
energy  policy  is  the  development  of  nuclear 
power.  But  the  problem  of  highly  radioactive 
waste  disposal  has  not  yet  been  solved,  and 
the  risk  of  a  catastrophic  accident  has  not 
been  eliminated. 

In  1965,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
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(ABC)  deddMl  to  cut  back  Ito  development 
work  on  light-water  reactors,  and  to  con- 
centrate on  the  breeder  reactor,  which  pro- 
duces more  fissionable  material  than  it  uses. 
The  reason  for  concentrating  on  breeders  waa 
economic.  In  order  for  nuclear  power  plants 
to  produce  cheaper  electricity  than  fossil- 
fueled  plants,  uranium  fuel  (which  in  1966 
.•iccounted  for  about  34  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  nuclear-power  production)  would 
have  to  remain  plentiful  and  cheap.  Con- 
MuiMtlon  of  light-water  reactors  would  re- 
quire ao  much  uranium  that  It  would  be- 
come very  expensive  as  resources  become  de- 
pleted. The  breeder  reactor,  however,  can 
eiLsiire  a  cheap  and  unlimited  fuel  supply 
because  It  actually  produces  fuel  while  It  is 
producing  power. 

Thus,  the  purpose  of  the  breeder  is  to  a- 
teud  the  supply  of  uranium  at  a  price  that 
would  enable  nuclear  generators  to  sell  their 
power  m  competition  with  coal-flred  plants. 
Since  1966.  however,  the  situation  has 
changed  drastically,  and  the  cost  of  uranium 
fuel  has  become  a  progressively  smaller  part 
of  the  cost  of  producing  electricity.  Between 
1966  and  1975,  the  fuel  costs  as  a  proportion 
of  the  total  cost  of  producing  electricity  from 
nuclear  power  declined  from  34  to  18  per- 
cent, whereas  capital  costs  rose  from  60  to 
77  percent.  These  changes  occurred  because 
the  cost  of  constructing  nucelar  reactors  rose 
sharply.  Thus,  continuing  steady  increases  in 
the  capital  costs  of  nuclear  reactors  has  now 
considerably  reduced  the  significance  of  fuel 
costs,  so  the  original  argument  for  develop- 
ing the  breeder  has  lost  Its  validity.  The 
breeder  baa  been  rendered  obsolete  by  the 
escalating  capital  costs  of  conventional  nu- 
clear-power plants. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  breeder  cannot 
be  economically  Justified  as  a  replacement 
for  conventloiukl  reactors.  It  is  also  true  that 
conventional  reactors  are  producing  electric- 
ity that  is,  or  soon  will  be,  more  expensive 
tlian  that  produced  by  coal-flred  plants.  It 
appears  that  the  entire  nuclear  program  is 
headed  for  extinction. 

Future  energy  supplies,  unlike  present 
ones,  must  be  renewable,  and  the  only  re- 
newable source  of  energy  la  the  sun.  Solar 
energy  cannot  only  replace  a  good  deal— 
and,  eventually,  all — of  the  present  consump- 
tion of  conventional  fuels,  and  eliminate 
much  environmental  pollution,  but  It  can 
also  reverse  the  trend  toward  rising  energy 
costs  which  is  so  seriously  affecting  the  eco- 
nomic system. 

Rather  uncomplicated  solar  devices  could 
tivke  care  of  the  national  energy  require- 
ments for  space  heat,  hot  water  and  electric 
power.  Transportation  needs  requiring  a 
portable  fuel  can  be  suppUed  by  hydrogen 
produced  by  passing  solar-generated  elec- 
tricity through  water  (electrolysis).  Hydro- 
pen  storage  also  helps  solve  the  problem  of 
energy  supply  when  the  sun  does  not  shine: 
Fuel  cells  produce  electricity  very  efflclenUy 
when  supplied  with  streams  of  hydrogen  and 
o.xygen  gas. 

The  technical  means  for  converting  sun- 
light into  useful  work  exist,  and  the  cost  to 
bring  solar-power  devices  into  commercial 
operation  is  not  unreasonable.  Most  recent 
studies  of  long-range  energy  problems  con- 
clude that  by  2060  or  sooner,  we  could  obtain 
ntarly  all  our  enei^  from  the  sun. 

But  immediate  use  of  solar  energy  by  It- 
self is  not  the  solution  to  our  present-day 
problems.  Rather,  use  of  solar  energy  for 
cerUin  purposes  now  provides  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  less  dependent  on  nuclear  tech- 
nology and  synthetic  fuels. 

Transportation  consumes  30  percent  of  the 
total  American  energy  budget.  Although 
transportation  Is.  in  general,  a  profitable 
sector  of  the  production  system,  it  is  clear 
that  rational  development  of  efficient  trans- 
portation facilities  is  not  occurring.  Major 
railroads   in  the  North-eastern  and  North 
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central  areas  of  the  country  are  bankrupt, 
and  both  the  auto  manufacturing  Industry 
and  the  airline  industry  are  in  trouble.  Maas 
transit  effort<>  are  unsuccessful  and  rush- 
hour  traffic  clogs  city  highways. 

With  remarkable  precision,  the  United 
States  transportation  system  has  favored 
those  modes  of  transportation  which  are 
energy  inefficient  and  are  low  in  capital  pro- 
ductivity. As  a  result,  the  system  now  con- 
stunea  much  more  fuel  and  capital  than  it 
needs  to.  The  explanation  of  this  sad  state 
of  affairs  Ues  in  the  fact  that  the  profitabil- 
ity of  ttie  different  modes  of  transport — 
which  governs  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
developed — runs  counter  to  both  their  energy 
productivity  and  their  capital  productivity; 
that  is.  high  profitability  tends  to  be  associ- 
ated with  high  requirements  for  both  energy 
and  capital  relative  to  output. 

This  suggests  the  hypothesis  that  the 
American  transportation  system  falls  to  per- 
form effectively  because  its  operational  de- 
sign has  been  governed  by  profitability  ra- 
ther than  social  need.  An  example  siipporting 
this  hypothesis  has  been  provided  by  Brad- 
ford C.  Snel  (for  the  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  of  tfo  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary).  He  has  documented 
how  General  Motors  deliberately  dismem- 
bered the  extensive,  tUgh -performance  trans- 
portation system  of  urban  electrlfi^  trolleys 
in  order  to  create  a  market  for  its  new  line 
of  bttses.  Another  example  concerns  rail- 
roads: although  railroads  are  an  <>mlnently 
efficient  means  of  moving  people  and  freight, 
they  yield  less  profit  than  alternative  invest- 
ments. There  appears  to  be  a  conflict  betwMn 
using  the  railroads  as  a  means  of  providing 
maximum  social  benefits  and  using  them  as  a 
means  of  maximizing  profit. 

The  demand  for  energy  arises  in  the  pro- 
duction system.  There  has  been  a  revolu- 
tion In  the  techntdogy  of  agricultural  and 
industrial  production  siixe  World  War  n 
that  has  led  to  striking  reductions  in  the 
efficient  use  of  both  energy  and  capital, 
usually  accompanied  by  a  decline  in  the  Jobs 
available  i>er  unit  of  output.  Because  of  this 
phenomenon,  we  are  facing  a  shortage  of 
both  capital  and  jobs. 

Consumption  in  the  U.S.  must  be  reduced 
in  order  to  close  this  capital  shortage  gap. 
Thus  we  have  reached  the  sorry  situation 
that  the  only  way  to  solve  the  capital  crisis 
and  thiu  save  our  economic  system  is  by  re- 
ducing living  standards.  This  concluskm 
underUes  the  title  of  his  book,  the  "Poverty 
of  Power"— the  poverty  of  the  ideas  of  the 
powerful  In  our  economic  system. 

A  fundamental  fact  about  the  way  the  cap- 
italist system  works  is  that  it  is  singularly 
Incapable  of  responding  by  its  own  internal 
mechanisms  to  social  needs  such  as  a  livable 
environment  and  a  reliable  petroleum  re- 
source. The  American  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem has  l>een  unable  to  meet  a  whole  series 
of  essential  social  needs,  including  renewable 
and  non-polluting  energy  resources,  and 
production  processes  that  are  sparing  In 
their  demand  for  capital  and  provide  safe 
opportunities  for  rewarding  employment. 
One  reason  for  this  failure  is  that  in  the 
development  of  each  new  production  tech- 
nology, adequate  consideration  has  not  been 
given  to  social  needs,  energy  and  capital 
efficiencies,  environmental  degradation  and 
employment  opportunities.  Rather,  in  every 
Instance  the  governing  principle  has  been 
profit  maximization,  which  frequently  seems 
to  work  against  these  goals. 

It  would  have  been  a  fantastically  im- 
probable statistical  accident  if  most,  or  even 
a  small  fraction,  of  the  thousands  of  Inde- 
pendent business  decisions  made  in  the  hope 
of  increasing  profits  happened  to  fit  neatly 
into  the  pattern  of  a  rational  thermody- 
namically-sound  energy  system. 

Thus,  the  energy  crisis  confronts  us  with 
the  need  to  explore  the  possibility  of  cre- 


ating production  and  economic  systems  that 
are  consciously  intended  to  serve  the  social 
needs  that  are  now  so  often  overlooked. 


CJONTAINMENT  OP  THE  KREMLIN 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  during 
a  recent  trip  to  California  and  Wyoming, 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  made  three 
speeches  about  U.S.  foreign  policy— and 
in  particular  about  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  role  of  the  Con- 
gress In  helping  to  shape  policy  toward 
the  outside  world. 

In  his  San  Francisco  speech  of  Pfeb- 
ruary  3,  he  called  special  attention  to 
the  war  In  Angola,  and  indicated  that 
"it  is  the  first  time  that  Congress  has 
halted  national  action  In  the  middle  of  a 
crisis." 

Mr.  President,  for  many  of  us  here  in 
the  Congress,  stopping  that  action  was 
Important  for  our  Nation's  foreign 
policy — for  a  variety  of  reasons,  includ- 
ing our  view  that  continued  UJ3.  Involve- 
ment in  Angola  would  have  represented 
a  distortion  of  our  Interests  In  Africa. 

The  Secretary  also  related  congres- 
sional actions  on  Angola  to  a  questioning 
of  American  will: 

What  will  be  the  perception  of  leaders 
around  the  world  as  they  make  decisions 
concerning  their  future  security? 

It  is  Important  to  note,  however,  that 
it  was  not  the  Congress  which  blew  the 
significance  of  Angola  way  up  out  of  pro- 
portion; It  was  not  the  Congress  which 
said — both  during  the  closing  days  in 
Vietnam  last  spring  or  after  the  Senate 
vote  on  covert  involvement  In  Angola— 
that  other  nations  would  no  longer  trust 
the  United  States  as  they  had  before. 
These  statements,  made  by  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State,  themselves 
created  any  problem  they  now  see— and 
flew  In  the  face  of  uncontested  facts 
about  our  strength  as  a  nation  and  our 
unbroken  record  of  willingness — past, 
present,  and  undoubtedly  for  the  fu- 
ture— to  meet  any  threat  to  truly  vital 
U.S.  Interests. 

If  there  were  now  any  questioning 
abroad  of  U.S.  will— and  I  have  detected 
none  of  any  significance  among  foreign 
leaders,  either  friend  or  foe— then  the 
administration  will  have  only  Itself  to 
blame  for  Its  self-fulfilling  prophecies. 

Mr.  President,  this  past  Monday,  the 
Washington  Post  printed  an  extract  from 
Secretary  Kissinger's  speech  In  San 
Francisco,  along  with  a  reply  from  for- 
mer Ambassador  George  P.  Keiman:  a 
man  whose  authority  on  U.S.  illations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  can  hardly  be  chal- 
lenged. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  articles  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  I  commend  to  my  colleagues  this 
useful  contribution  to  national  debate 
about  vital  Issues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  16,  1976] 
Containment  or  TUit,  Kkemun 

The  issue  of  how  to  deal  with  the  Soviet 
Union  is  here  explored  by  two  of  the  Ameri- 
cans most  intimately  involved  in  it  since 
World  War  n.  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kis- 
singer, whose  remarks  are  excerpted  from  a 
speech  on  Feb.  S,  argues  that  "It  is  otir  re- 
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sponsibiUty  to  contain  Soviet  power  .  .  ." 
George  P.  Kennan,  the  former  State  Depart- 
ment planner  credited  with  authoring  the 
original  doctrine  of  "containment"  in  1947, 
at  our  Invitation  reeponds. 

Kissinger:  "For  the  first  time  in  history  the 
Soviet  Union  can  threaten  distant  places 
beyond  the  Eurasian  land  mass — ^including 
the  United  States." 

The  issue  of  how  to  deal  with  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  a  central  feature  of  American 
policy  for  three  decades.  What  is  new  today  Is 
the  culmination  of  SO  years  of  postwar  growth 
of  Soviet  Indvistrlal,  technological  and  mili- 
tary power.  No  American  policy  caused  this. 
No  American  policy  could  have  prevented  It. 
But  American  policy  can  keep  this  power 
from  being  used  to  expand  Soviet  Infiuence 
to  our  detriment. 

In  the  period  after  World  War  II,  our  night- 
mare was  that  the  Soviet  Union,  after  con- 
solidating Its  occupation  of  Eastern  Europe, 
might  seek  to  spread  its  control  to  other  con- 
tiguous areas  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Our  pol- 
icies therefore  sought  to  build  alliances  and 
positions  of  military  strength  from  which 
we  could  contain  and  isolate  the  Soviet 
Union. 

These  policies  served  us  and  our  allies  well. 
Soviet  expansion  was  checked. 

Then,  gradually,  with  the  acquisition  of 
nuclear  technology  and  the  transformation 
of  the  International  system  through  de- 
colonization, the  Soviet  Union  began  to 
emerge  as  a  first  class  military  power. 

For  the  first  time  in  history  the  Soviet 
Union  can  threaten  distant  places  beyond 
the  Eurasian  land  mass — Including  the 
United  States.  With  no  part  of  the  world 
outside  the  range  of  Its  mUitary  forces,  the 
UB.S.R.  has  begun  to  define  its  interests 
and  objectives  in  global  terms.  Soviet  diplo- 
macy has  thrust  into  the  Middle  East,  Africa 
and  Asia. 

Coping  with  the  implication  of  this  emerg- 
ing superpower  has  been  our  central  se- 
curity problem  for  the  last  several  years. 
This  condition  will  not  go  away.  And  It  will 
perhaps  never  be  conclusively  "solved." 

It  Is  ovtr  responsibility  to  contain  Soviet 
power  without  global  war,  to  avoid  both  ab- 
dication, as  well  as  unnecessary  confronta- 
tion. This  can  be  done,  but  it  requires  a 
delicate  and  complex  policy.  We  must  strive 
for  an  equilibrium  of  power,  but  we  must 
move  beyond  it  to  promote  the  habits  of 
mutual  restraint,  coexistence  and  ultimately, 
cooperation. 

The  policies  ptirsued  by  this  administra- 
tion have  been  designed  to  prevent  Soviet 
expansion,  but  also  to  build  a  pattern  of 
relations  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  will  al- 
ways confront  penalties  for  aggression,  and 
also  acquire  growing  Incentives  for  restraint. 
Tliese  goals  are  well  within  our  capabilities. 
Soviet  power  Is  evolving  with  considerable 
unevenness.  Soviet  society  is  no  longer 
totally  cut  off  from  contact  with,  or  the  in- 
fluences of,  the  world  around  it,  nor  Is  it 
without  its  own  needs  for  outside  relation- 
ships. It  Is  the  great  Industrial  democracies, 
not  the  Soviet  Union,  that  are  the  engines  of 
the  world  economy  and  the  most  promising 
partners  of  the  poorer  nations. 

The  Industrial  democracies,  if  they  face 
their  challenges  with  confidence — if  they  do 
not  mesmerize  themselves  with  the  Illusion 
of  simple  solution— possess  vast  strengths  to 
contain  Soviet  power  and  to  channel  that 
power  in  constructive  directions. 

Angola  represents  the  first  time  that  the 
Soviets  have  moved  militarily  at  long  dis- 
tance to  Impose  a  regime  of  their  choice. 
It  U  the  first  time  that  the  United  States 
has  failed  to  respond  to  Soviet  military 
moves  outside  the  immediate  Soviet  orbit. 
And  It  is  the  first  time  that  Congress  has 
halted  national  action  in  the  middle  of  a 
crisis. 

When  one  great  power  tips  the  balance  of 


forces  decisively  in  a  local  conflict  through 
its  mlUtary  Intervention — and  meets  no 
reelstanoe— an  ominous  precedent  is  set,  of 
grave  ocmsequenoes  even  if  the  intervention 
occurs  in  a  seemingly  remote  area.  Such  a 
precedent  cannot  be  tolerated  if  a  lasting 
easing  of  tensions  is  to  be  achieved.  And  if 
the  pattern  Is  not  broken  now,  we  wiU  face 
harder  choices  and  higher  costs  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

To  claim  that  Angola  is  not  an  important 
country,  or  that  the  United  States  has  no 
important  Interests  there,  begs  the  principal 
question.  If  the  United  States  is  seen  to 
waiver  In  the  face  of  massive  Soviet  and 
Cuban  Intervention,  what  will  be  the  per- 
ception of  leaders  around  the  world  as  they 
make  decisions  concerning  their  future  se- 
curity? And  what  conclusions  will  an  unop- 
posed superpower  draw  when  the  next  op- 
portunity for  intervention  beckons? 

If  our  divisions  paralyze  our  international 
efforts,  it  is  America  as  a  whole  that  will 
suffer.  We  have  no  more  urgent  task  than 
restoring  the  partnership  between  the  Amer- 
ican people,  the  Congress  and  the  executive. 

Debate  is  the  essence  of  democracy.  But 
restraint  is  the  cement  of  national  cohesion. 
It  is  time  to  end  the  self-torment  and  ob- 
session with  our  guilt  which  has  threatened 
to  paralyze  us  for  too  many  years. 

Let  us  learn — even  in  an  election  year — 
the  self -discipline  to  shape  our  domestic  de- 
bates into  a  positive,  not  a  destructive, 
process. 

Kennan:  "First  of  all,  it  Is  important  to 
recognize  that  not  all  places  and  regions  are 
of  equal  importance  from  this  standjKJint." 

Secretary  of  State  Kissinger's  thoughtful 
and  statesmanlike  speech  represents  a  wel- 
come and  useful  contribution  from  the  of- 
ficial side  to  a  public  discussion  of  problems 
of  foreign  policy  which  has  long  lacked  just 
this  sort  of  steadying. 

He  pointed  to  some  very  real  and  impor- 
tant differences  between  the  situation  that 
confronted  this  country  in  its  relation  to  the 
Soviet  Union  In  1947,  when  the  term  "con- 
tainment" first  came  into  use,  and  the  situa- 
tion that  confronts  It  today.  The  reference 
to  the  greatly  increased  military  strength, 
particularly  naval  and  amphibious  strength, 
of  the  Soviet  Union  can  be  readily  accepted 
even  allowing  for  the  measure  of  exaggera- 
tion which  always  seems  to  creep  Into  Ameri- 
can statements  of  this  nature.  It  is  also  per- 
fectly true  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  far 
greater  capacity  for  making  this  strength 
felt  in  regions  far  from  its  own  shores  than 
was  the  case  30  years  ago.  Nothing,  finally, 
could  be  more  true  than  that  Washington, 
as  well  as  Moscow,  must  find  means  of  deal- 
ing with  individual  conflicts  of  interest  be- 
tween the  two  peoples  by  means  short  of  all- 
out  war.  or  even  of  the  serious  risk  of  war. 

Nevertheless,  when  it  comes  to  this  com- 
plicated problem  of  Soviet  expansionism,  or 
the  appearance  of  it,  there  are  certain 
nuances  and  reservations  that  could  usefully 
be  added  to  what  Dr.  E:isslnger  had  to  say. 

First  of  all,  it  is  Important  to  recognize 
tliat  not  all  places  and  regions  are  of  equal 
importance  from  this  standpoint.  There  are 
some,  such  as  Korea  and  Cuba,  that  are  of 
high  strategic  importance  in  the  sense  that 
they  affect  the  Interests  of  this  country  and 
other  great  powers  in  an  Intimate  and  sensi- 
tive way.  There  are  others  which  have  what 
might  be  called  a  local  strateg^lc  importance, 
especially  from  the  standpoint  of  their  Im- 
mediate neighbors,  but  are  of  minor  signifi- 
cance from  the  standpoint  of  the  world  bal- 
ance of  power.  The  two  must  not  be  equated. 

Second,  one  is  obliged  to  consider  the  na- 
ture of  such  gains  as  a  great  power — in  this 
instance,  the  Soviet  Union — might  hope  to 
make  tlirough  an  attempt  to  establish  in- 
fluence In  a  region  far  from  Its  shores.  There 
are  many  variations  of  the  colonial  and  neo- 
colonial  relationship — and  not  all  of  them 


are  greatly  advantageous  to  the  dominant 
external  power.  Short  of  total  occupation  of 
the  territory  and  suppression  of  the  indig- 
enous government,  the  attempt  to  turn  the 
resources  of  that  territory  to  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  the  outside  power  is  subject  to  a 
host  of  complications.  Available  evidence 
suggests  that  Cuba,  for  example,  has  l>een 
for  years  a  financial  stone  around  the  Soviet 
neck.  While  it  is  certainly  important  to  pre- 
vent the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other  great 
power  from  gaining  positions  on  other  con- 
tinents from  which  world  peace  could  be 
threatened  or  world  stabUIty  seriously  im- 
paired, there  is  no  reason  the  United  States 
should  feel  Itself  obliged  to  protect  any  other 
power  from  the  assumption  of  responsibili- 
ties that  are  going  to  be  an  awkward  burden 
to  it. 

Third,  most  careful  attention  has  to  be 
given  to  the  nature  of  the  tools  or  the  allies 
we  have  to  work  with.  What  hapi>ens  if  direct 
intervention  is  barred  and  otir  efforts  are 
restricted  to  the  attempt  to  assist  an  existing 
political  faction  in  a  foreign  territory?  The 
limits  of  the  quality  of  that  faction  as  a 
military  and  political  competitor  within  the 
territory  affected  become  the  limits  of  the 
effectiveness  of  our  own  action.  If  there  is 
any  one  factor,  the  ignoring  of  which  has 
gone  farthest  to  frustrate  previous  efforts  of 
this  sort  on  our  part,  it  is  this.  It  is  not 
everyone  who  can  ije  made  successful,  even 
with  the  greatest  effort  of  outside  aid. 

Finally,  there  is  the  recognition  that  what 
we  wish  will  not,  in  many  instances,  be  any- 
thing we  can  hope  to  achieve  with  our  efforts 
alone.  For  this,  we  will  need  the  support  of 
world,  or  at  least  regional,  opinion;  and  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  forfeit  this  by  cast- 
ing ourselves  in  the  same  light  as  oiu-  op- 
ponents. People  are  of  course  sensitive  to  the 
show  of  strength;  but  they  are  sensitive  to 
other  things,  too. 

These  observations  are  offered  not  by  way 
of  rebuttal  to  the  very  solid  appreciations 
brought  forward  in  the  Secretary's  speech 
but  to  emphasize  the  point  that,  even  de- 
parting from  these  sound  insights,  this  gov- 
ernment has  still  to  evolve  principles  and 
methods  for  asserting  its  influence  in  over- 
seas territories  which  would  save  it  from  the 
sort  of  failures  it  has  experienced  in  the 
past — not  Just  in  Vietnam  but  elsewhere  as 
well. 


ROGER  L.  STEVENS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  WiUiam 
Blake  once  said,  "When  nations  grow  old 
the  arts  grow  cold,  and  commerce  settles 
on  evei-y  tree."  During  this  year  of  our 
Bicentennial,  one  of  the  institutions  in- 
suring that  this  does  not  happen  is  the 
Kennedy  Center  for  tiie  Performing 
Arts.  And  the  one  individual  most  re- 
sponsible for  the  success  of  the  Kennedy 
Center  is  Roger  L.  Stevens. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  Cen- 
ter, Washington  had  been  suffering  from 
a  chronic  shortage  of  cultural  resources. 
W£ishington  had  been  proud  of  its  cul- 
tm'al  activities,  however  limited,  and  pe- 
riodically received  national  attention  for 
its  developing  cultural  character.  How- 
ever, there  was  a  desire  to  continue  to 
grow  and  to  nurture  a  public  awareness 
of  all  the  ai'ts. 

As  the  unpaid  chau-man  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  the  Kennedy  Center,  Roger 
Stevens  has  rectified  this  situation  by 
tirelessly  woi-king  for  a  decade  and  a  half 
to  provide  us  with  a  truly  great  national 
cultural  center.  Now  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  i>eople  are  enjoying  the  op- 
portunity to  be  exposed  to  and  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  performing  arts. 
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On  January  26,  1976,  a  Bicentennial 
salute  to  the  performing  arts  was  held  at 
the  Kennedy  Center  in  honor  of  Roger 
Stevens.  I  had  the  pleasure  not  only  of 
attending  this  event,  but  also  of  pre- 
senting to  Roger  Stevens  a  scroll  on  be- 
half, the  Board  of  Trustees  proclaiming 
him  as  an  "unstoppable  visionary."  In 
making  the  Kennedy  Center  the  success 
it  is  today,  Roger  Stevens  brought  to 
Washington  undaunted  optimism,  crea- 
tivity, foresight,  ingenuitj',  determina- 
tion and  drive  to  overcome  formidable 
obstacles,  willingness  to  take  risks,  and 
a  devotion  to  the  lesser-known  as  well  as 
the  known  artists.  If  the  arts  brings  out 
the  best  in  people,  then  certainly  the 
arts  have  brought  out  the  best  In  Roger 
Stevens. 

On  January  25,  1976,  the  Washington 
Post  carried  an  article  on  Roger  Stevens. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
by  Tom  Zito  entitled  "A  Low-Key  Gam- 
bler With  a  Hot  Hand  in  a  High-Stakes 
Town,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  25, 1976) 

.\  Low-Ket  Gambles  WrrH  a  Hot  Haio  in 

A  Hich-Stak£s  Town 

Don't  misunderstand  m«.  I  wouldn't  w»nt 
to  say  I'm  Impervious  to  criticism,  but  U  you 
ever  waver,  they're  down  on  you  like  a  pack 
oi'  wolves. 

— ^Roger  Lacey  Stevens 
(By  Tom  Zlto) 

Sitting  In  Sardl's,  the  upper-cmst  Broad- 
way hang-out  that's  10  blocks  from  the  Em- 
pire State  Building  he  bought  a  quarter  cen- 
tury ago  for  tSl.S  million,  Roger  Stevens  gets 
a  quick  help  from  Schuyler  Chapln,  the 
former  head  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera. 

"Poor  Schuyler,"  says  Stevens  to  a  lunch- 
eon companion,  offering  an  explanation  for 
Chapln's  departure  from  the  Met  after  an 
administrative  shuffle.  "Nobody  wants  to  be 
No.  a  and  do  a  good  Job.  So  I  guess  he  got 
out." 

At  66,  on  the  day  he  will  be  saluted  for 
hLs  work  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Kennedy  Center  for  The  Performing  Arts, 
Roger  Lacey  Stevens  can  look  back  on  a  life 
of  hardly  ever  being  No.  2. 

Once  one  of  the  most  powerful  real  estate 
tycoons  In  the  country  and  the  most  prolific 
producer  on  Broadway,  Stevens  Is  credited  by 
both  arts  people  and  politicians  with  almost 
slnglehandedly  relieving  Washington — via 
the  Kennedy  Center — of  Its  provincial  repu- 
tation as  a  cultural  hinterland,  200  miles 
southwest  of  New  Tork. 

There  are  those  who  campaign  the  city's 
new  "cosmop>olltan"  image  Is  "Kennedy-cen- 
irlc. "  that  the  brilliance  of  the  Center's  im- 
ported stars  often  keeps  local  arts  groups 
in  the  shadows.  But  If  the  chronically 
troubled  National  Ballet  company  has  folded, 
many  local  arts  elToTts  hare  flovirlshed  In  a 
general  cultural  explosion  since  the  Center 
opened.  Few  any  longer  see  Washington  as 
just  "dead  monuments  and  dull  bu- 
reaucracy." 

"The  Kennedy  Center  has  become  the  most 
succe.ssful  cultural  faculty  In  the  world," 
say.-i  producer  David  Merrick.  "And  all  of  us 
have  Roger  Stevens  to  thank  for  that." 

Fulsome  praise.  But  advocates  and  critics 
agree  that  Stevens'  peciillar  combination  of 
strengths  was  critical,  perhaps  Indispensable, 
in  getting  the  Center  built,  squeezing  the 
money  out  of  Congress,  setting  the  priority 
that  decisions  shotUd  be  based  on  how  well 
the  monument-ciun-art*  complex  would 
function,  rather  than  look. 


In  doing  so  he  had  to  thread  hla  way 
through  a  maze  that  Included  the  halls  of 
Congress,  proponents  of  a  downtown  site, 
stormy  criticism  of  a  marble  "Kleenex  l>ox  on 
the  Potomac."  In  the  end,  the  people  came, 
the  anticipated  traffic  Jams  did  not;  conduc- 
tor Karl  Boebm  called  the  Opera  House 
acoustics  virtually  the  finest  in  the  world; 
and  Washlngtonlans  found — overnight — a 
plethora  of  the  world's  finest  stage  stars,  or- 
chestras and  dance  companies  on  their  door- 
step. 

Beyond  that,  Stevens  Is  being  honored  to- 
night for  an  equally  dlfficvUt,  if  less  dramatic, 
accomplishment:  making  the  center  work, 
and  continue  to  work,  five  years  after  its  gala 
opening. 

Practicality  and  persistence  are  Stevens 
touchstones,  and  bis  answer  to  all  criticism 
remains:  WlU  It,  did  it  work? 

"The  man  never  stops  thinking  about  his 
work,"  says  composer  Leonard  Bernstein.  "I 
went  to  visit  him  in  the  hospital  after  he 
had  his  heart  attack  in  1970. 1  really  thought 
this  might  be  the  last  time  I  woiUd  ever 
see  him  and  I  said,  'Roger,  I  can't  bring  you 
flowers  or  candy.  What  can  I  do  for  you?' 
And  he  said.  'God  damn  It,  Lenny,  finish 
"Mass.' "  What  an  indictment!  I  hadn't 
really  l>een  working  on  the  piece  and  I  Just 
felt  I  had  to  get  down  and  finish  it. 

"When  we  were  working  on  "West  Side 
Story,'  we  had  had  a  meeting  with  the  orig- 
inal producer  who  wanted  to  back  out. 
Somebody  thought:  'Call  Roger  Stevens.' 
That  was  1957.  So  we  went  to  a  pay  phone 
on  a  corner  and  called  him  in  London  and 
he  said:  Whatever  you  need  to  do,  do. 
Don't  stc^.  It's  a  great  project.'  " 

Stevens  ta  practical,  but  there  also  Is  some- 
thing of  the  high-stakes  gambler  of  an  ear- 
lier era  in  this  tall,  courtly  figure. 

"I've  been  working  with  Roger  for  25 
years."  says  Broadway  partner  Robert  White- 
head, "and  X  still  haven't  figured  the  guy  out. 
You  have  to  play  God  to  assess  what  he's 
t>een  able  to  do.  I  guess  he's  really  an  old- 
time  American  gambler — softly  spoken,  but 
a  gambler  in  that  he  loves  drawing  on  an 
Inside  straight.  He  enjoys  the  process  in  the 
theater  of  Juggling  actors  and  properties 
around  to  see  what  kind  of  hand  he  can 
lay  on  the  table." 

Nobody  has  quite  been  able  to  figure  Roger 
Stevens  out. 

But  this  much  seems  certain.  He  Is  a  con- 
summate politician  m  a  politician's  city. 
Over  the  years,  the  multimillionaire  Stevens 
has  forged  an  "establishment"  network  of  bi- 
partisan political  resources,  a  network  vlr- 
tuaUy  unique  In  the  breadth  of  its  connec- 
tion to  leaders  in  the  arts,  business,  govern- 
ment, society,  the  media. 

His  wealth  has  given  him  personal  inde- 
pendence; his  years  on  Broadway  and  in  Lon- 
don, and  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  (which  he  founded)  have  given  hlnx 
theatrical  expertise;  his  fund-raising  for  the 
Democrats  and  his  present  title  have  given 
him  political  savvy  and  social  status.  He  uses 
all  adroitly,  shrewdly. 

One  device  is  the  "smallish"  (up  to  50 
guests)  seated  dinners  he  frequently  holds 
for  Washington's  power  brokers  In  his  com- 
fortable Georgetown  home  or  the  discreetly 
elegant  P  Street  Club. 

Often,  but  not  always,  they  are  graced  by 
a  visiting  stage  star  like  Rex  Harrison  or 
Deborah  Kerr,  often  personal  friends  of  his. 

The  reg\Uara  Include  people  like  S.  DUlon 
Ripley,  Joan  Braden,  Abe  Fortas,  "Polly" 
Wlsuer  Prltchey,  Henry  Strong,  people  who 
can  move  other  people,  quietly  if  necessary. 
They,  along  with  much  of  the  core  of  Wash- 
ington's power  structure,  will  be  in  the  audi- 
ence tonight  as  Stevens  Is  honored.  He  will 
sit  with  President  and  Mrs.  Ford,  Jacqueline 
Kennedy  Ouassis  and  the  Nelson  Rockefellers 
In  the  Opera  Hou.se's  presidential  box.  And 
oa  stage,  or  seated  below,  wiU  be  such  star* 


(and  old  friends)   as  Henry  Fonda,  Joabua 
Logan  and  Gregory  Peck. 

"What  I'm  trying  to  do  is  show  tJiat  Wash- 
ington is  where  the  action  Is,"  Stevens  aald 
nearly  two  years  ago  at  a  gUtterlng  recep- 
tion following  the  Opera  House  opening  of 
Tom  Stoppard's  play  "Jumpers."  It  was  no 
ordinary  party:  Stevens  had  marshalled  peo- 
ple like  Henry  Kissinger,  Sens.  Mike  Mans- 
field and  Prank  Church,  Attorney  General 
William  Saxbe,  Art  Bucbwald.  novelist  Her- 
man Wouk  and  British  actor  Anthony 
Quayle. 

"Roger  has  the  abUlty  to  infuse  a  real  unity 
of  purpose  into  dlsptu-ate  groups  of  people 
because  he  has  such  complete,  absolute  and 
total  belief  in  what  he's  doing,"  says  Fortas, 
a  former  Supreme  Court  Justice  and  Ken- 
nedy Center  board  trustee. 

Stevens'  life  is  almost  a  Horatio  Alger 
saga — with  one  slight  twist.  He  was  bom  in 
Detroit  and  raised  in  Ann  Arbor,  the  son  of 
Florence  and  Stanley  Stevens,  a  successful 
real  estate  man.  His  becomes  a  rags-to-rlcbes 
tale  only  because  his  father  lost  virtually 
everything  during  the  Depression.  And 
Stevens  hasn't  forgotten  wearing  the  same 
suit  of  clothes  from  1930  until  1935. 

As  a  boy  of  7,  his  mother  would  tell  friend^,, 
she  took  young  Roger  for  walks  In  the  park 
where  he  would  spend  hoius  watching  men 
play  chess.  On  the  way  home  he  would 
articulate  bad  moves  that  had  cost  games. 
He  would  also,  with  great  gusto  and  success, 
engage  his  schoolmates  in  various  card  games. 

At  12,  Stevens  visited  Washington  for  the 
first  time  with  bis  father,  and  remembers 
standing  outside  the  White  Hovise  where  he 
would  later  spend  many  days. 

"A  guard  walked  up  to  me,"  he  says  now, 
"and  said,  'If  you  stay  around  long  enough, 
young  man,  you  might  get  to  shake  hands 
with  President  Harding.'  I  think  that  thought 
startled  me  a  bit,  and  then,  maybe  he  could 
see  the  surprise  on  my  face,  and  he  said, 
'He's  Just  like  any  other  man.'  Well,  I  guess 
I  had  already  heard  enough  stories  about  the 
Harding  administration  and  I  walked  away 
saying  to  myself.  'Good  heavens,  I  should 
hope  not!'  " 

When  college  time  approached,  Stevens 
was  accepted  by  Harvard,  but  attended  hla 
hometown  University  of  Michigan  because  of 
the  famUy's  financial  situation.  He  dropped 
out  after  one  semester  and.  in  Detroit,  pulled 
down  two  Jobs;  pumping  gas  by  day  and 
working  on  the  Ford  assembly  line  at  night. 

"I  had  a  very  painful  Job  at  Ford,"  be  re- 
calls. "When  they'd  cast  a  gear  there'd  be  a 
burr  on  It  and  I  bad  to  hold  it  against  a  re- 
volving steel  brush  to  get  the  burrs  oft.  Well, 
on  the  night  shift,  one  of  those  famous  Ford 
speed-ups  would  usuaUy  come  along.  They'd 
triple  the  run  and  to  keep  up  your  hands 
would  slip  and  get  cut  up.  Three  people  I 
worked  with  quit.  My  reward  was  that  one 
morning  the  foreman  came  around  and  fired 
me.  That  was  in  1932,  five  years  before  the 
start  of  the  United  Auto  Workers'  Union. 
Ever  since  then  I've  been  a  strong  supporter 
of  unions — so  much  so  that  they  (the  Ken- 
nedy Center  board)  wont  let  me  negotiate 
contracts  around  here.  They  say  I  walk  Into 
bargaining  sessions  and  hand  everything 
away."  (Hardly,  retort  union  workers  at  the 
Center) . 

Stevens  kept  pumping  gas — at  $12  a  week — 
and  when  money  got  tight  he  would  some- 
times seU  a  pint  of  his  blood.  He  also,  in  his 
words,  "devoured  the  entire  Detroit  public 
library,"  reading  authors  like  James  Joyce, 
Thoma.s  Mann,  Shakespeare  and  his  favorite 
playwright,  Luigi  Pirandello. 

"Don't  attribute  this  to  me,"  says  one  of 
his  long-tUne  theater  cohorts,  "but  I've  al- 
ways thought  that  Roger's  life  has  been  a 
compulsive  series  of  compensations  for  never 
graduating  from  college." 

In  1934  Stevens  followed  his  father's  foot- 
steps into  real  estate.  He  was  24  and  had  one 
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o(  those  Insights  into  an  unusual  situation 
that  have  come  to  mark  his  real  genltu: 
rushing  into  areas  that  most  people  •!• 
abandcmlng  as  lost  causes,  and  turning  a 
tuhodsome  -profit  to  everyone's  surprise.  In 
this  Instance,  he  boiight  apartment  house 
real  estate  bonds — ^wlth  borrowed  money — 
that  the  Depression  had  sunk  to  minuscule 
value,  the  sold  them  quickly  for  twice  his 
cost. 

"It  was  like  shooting  ducks  in  a  pond,"  he 
says.  "WeU,  maybe  not  that  easy,  but  I  Just 
seemed  to  have  a  knack  at  convincing  people 
that  things  weren't  as  bad  as  they  seemed 
to  be."  In  1935  he  made  $35,000. 

This  maverick  attitude  Imbued  all  he  did. 
At  a  party  he  met  Christine  Gesell,  daughter 
of  the  chairman  of  Michigan's  physiology  de- 
partment. A  sophomore,  she  told  him  she 
wanted  to  leave  school  and  find  a  secretarial 
Job.  He  promised  to  find  her  one,  even  though 
she  knew  no  shorthand  and  typed  at  term- 
paper  speed.  When  aU  else  failed,  Stevens 
hired  her  himself.  On  Jan.  1,  1938,  they  were 
married  and  left  for  a  six -month  honeymoon 
trip  around  the  w(»id. 

Life  m  the  '406  became  a  blur  of  real  estate 
transactions,  with  a  brief  hiatus  in  the  Navy. 
"I  did  'tourist  duty'  on  a  carrier  out  of 
Miami,"  he  says,  where  as  a  lieutenant  J.g. 
he  maintained  oxygen  equipment.  His  wife 
recalls  him  almost  going  bonkers  at  having 
nothing  to  do.  "He  wormed  his  way  into  four 
different  Jobs  to  keep  busy,"  she  says.  When 
he  got  out,  Stevens  bought  and  sold  any- 
thing: hotels  (he  still  has  an  interest  in  one 
in  Clearwater,  Fla.,  and  keeps  an  apartment 
at  another  former  holding.  New  York's  Hotel 
Carlyle),  office  buUdlngs,  undeveloped  tracts 
of  land. 

In  1949,  Stevens  was  approached  by  an  Ann 
Arbor  director  who  wanted  to  see  the  re- 
sumption of  a  theater  festival  that  the  war 
had  ended.  "He  told  me  he  wanted  to  do 
"Twelfth  Night,' "  Stevens  remembers,  "and 
I  told  him  nobody  ever  does  Shakespeare 
right.  But  I  gave  him  some  moxwy.  When  I 
finally  saw  the  play  In  Ann  Arbor  I  was  im- 
pressed. He  said,  'Why  don't  you  bring  the 
production  to  New  York?'  I  said,  'Why  not?' 
Well,  we  got  a  good  review  in  The  Times." 

"What  an  understatement,"  says  Christme 
Stevens.  "He  was  like  a  little  boy,  carrying 
Brooks  Atkinson's  review  around  In  his 
pocket." 

"Twelfth  Night"  ran  only  a  few  weeks  and 
lost  $40,000.  Since  then  Stevens  has  mounted 
150  other  productions,  like  "West  Side  Story," 
"A  Man  For  All  Seasons,"  "Tea  and  Sym- 
pathy," "Absurd  Person  Singular"  and  his 
own  good  share  of  clunkers.  For  16  years  he 
contmued  to  mix  theater  and  real  estate, 
buying  up  and  developing  huge  chunks  of 
American  cities  like  Boston.  New  Haven  and 
Seattle. 

"In  1949  my  partners  In  real  estate  thought 
I  was  crazy  to  get  Involved  m  the  theater," 
he  recalls.  "We  were  due  for  a  meeting  with 
some  officers  of  the  J.P.  Morgan  bank  the  day 
after  'Twelfth  Nlghf  opened  on  Broadway 
and  my  partners  were  very  worried.  They 
kept  saying,  'The  bankers  will  think  you've 
gone  screvry,  getting  involved  in  theater.'  So 
we  walked  Into  our  meeting  and  the  only 
thing  the  bankers  wanted  to  know  about  was 
how  exciting  it  must  be  to  be  involved  In 
Broadway. 

"Of  course,"  he  adds  as  a  parenthesis, 
"those  were  the  good  old  days  of  banking.  If 
the  Morgan  Bank  liked  you,  you  got  what- 
ever money  you  asked  for.  None  of  this  com- 
mittee stuff." 

"Here's  a  guy  who  can  teU  any  New  York 
banker  what  to  do  with  his  money."  says 
Joseph  Papp,  the  controversial  director  of 
the  New  York  Shakespeare  Festival,  "And 
he's  Just  a  kid  around  actors  and  directors — 
a  starry-eyed  youngster." 

"He  deals  with  ego,  ego  all  the  time,  but 
he's  really  a  very  aby  man,"  says  Stevens' 
administrative  assistant  of  11  years,  Char- 


lotte Woolard,  who  doubles  as  acting  secre- 
tary to  the  board  of  trustees. 

It's  that  shyness — and  his  6-foot-2 
stature — ^that  sometimes  makes  Stevens 
seem  snobbish,  even  arrogant  to  those  who 
meet  him  perlpheraUy.  "He'U  walk  by  people 
and  not  say  say  anything  and  tbey  figure, 
'Oh,  he  thinks  he's  so  above  us,'  "  says  Chan- 
nel 6  cultural  reporter  Roy  Meachum.  "In 
fact  it's  because  he's  so  mcredlbly  shy,  or 
else  his  mind  is  10  miles  away.  Roger  Is  a 
very  weird  Pisces." 

Roger  Stevens  is  something  of  a  paradox. 
His  h(Hne  sits  on  a  large  lot  in  comfortable 
Georgetown.  He  travels  within  a  circle  of 
stars,  presides  over  lunches  at  the  Sans  Souci 
and  is  frequently  accused  of  name-dropping. 
But  he  wears  simple  clothes,  doesn't  own  a 
car,  and  seems  to  have  a  sense  of  class  with- 
out class  distinction. 

Some  people  in  the  smaller  arts  organiza- 
tions m  Washington  feel  threatened  by  and 
naturaUy  suspicious  of  the  Kennedy  Center's 
dominance.  Some  think  that  Stevens  "treats 
anyone  not  of  Kennedy  Center  status  like 
dirt  and  sneers  at  them,"  in  the  words  of  one 
critic.  They  claim  Stevens  is  too  powerful, 
while  slmultaneoiisly  admitting  that  they 
don't  really  know  what  goes  on  within  the 
Kennedy  Center  because  Stevens  is  such  a 
one-man  show.  They  call  him  vain,  haughty, 
thin-skinned  and  deceptive.  And  they  keep 
their  criticisms  anonjrmous,  for  fear  of  his 
retaliatory  powers. 

Then  there  are  those  who  feel,  perhaps 
with  more  Justification,  that  Stevens  is  too 
traditional,  too  establishment,  too  partial  to 
the  London  stage,  not  open  enough  to  new 
ideas  in  his  programming  at  the  Center,  and 
not  concerned  enough  with  local  arts  groups 
and  younger  talent. 

Stevens  answers  that  criticism  by  first  say- 
ing the  Kennedy  Center  has  "worked."  It 
continues  to  draw  audiences  without  the  sub- 
sidies many  forecast,  and  has  not  ttimed 
into  the  white  elephant  others  predicted.  As 
for  risks,  Stevens  cites  plays  like  "Jumpers" 
and  Genet's  "The  Blacks,"  and  says  the  need 
for  more  experimental  works  wUl  be  served 
when  the  550-seat  utUlty  theater,  a  $3  mil- 
lion Bicentennial  gift  from  J^mn,  Is  built 
on  the  Center's  upper  level.  And  he  cites 
his  personal  support  of  groups  like  Arena 
Stage,  the  D.C.  Black  Reportory  Company 
and  the  Washington  Opera  Society. 

Another  paradox:  naivete  and  expertise. 
It's  hard  to  imagine,  for  Instance,  an  admis- 
sion from  the  former  owner  of  the  Empire 
State  Building  that  he's  never  seen  or  heard 
of  "King  Kong."  "Really,  a  gorilla  climbs  up 
the  thing?"  he  asks  In  disbelief:  "How  in- 
teresting." 

StiU  anothM-  paradox:  wealth  and  par- 
simony. A  1954  New  Yorker  profile  by  E.  J. 
Kahn  Jr.,  observed:  "Although  Stevens  has 
occupied  his  office  in  the  Empire  State  Build- 
ing for  two  years  now,  he  has  not  yet 
bothered  to  order  any  stationery  with  that 
address,  and  most  of  his  business  letters  are 
written  on  some  old  Detroit  letterheads 
brought  along  when  he  came  East,  with 
'Empire  State  BuUdlng'  typed  on  (by  his 
secretary)  atthet<q)." 

(The  building  was  sold  three  years  after 
the  syndicate  Stevens  headed  had  bought 
it,  and  bis  profit  alone  was  more  than  $1 
mUllon.) 

Like  any  good  gambler,  Roger  Stevens  is 
a  man  who  understands  loyalties,  an  essen- 
tial elp-3ient  in  garnering  respect. 

"Everybody  loves  you  when  you're  hot  and 
successful,  when  your  dice  are  falling  right," 
sajrs  Elizabeth  Ashley,  a  woman  whose  con- 
tempt for  "the  establishment"  and  brash 
style  would  seem  at  odds  with  Stevens.' 
(ActTially  he  regards  her  fondly  as  a  sort 
of  wayward  daughter.) 

"The  old  test  is:  Who  believes  in  you 
when  your  luck  runs  out?  Roger  Stevens, 
more  than  anyone — more  than  me — believed 


in  me  when  my  career  had  been  destroyed. 
He's  the  greatest  big-time  carnival  barker 
this  country  has  ever  produced,  and  be 
knows  how  to  toot  your  bom  when  you 
don't  have  the  strength  to  blow." 

In  contrast,  another  young  professional, 
Dustln  Hoffman,  has  bitter  memories  of  his 
only  encounter  with  Stevens.  Hoffman  claims 
that  Stevens  withdrew  support  of  "All  Over 
Town,"  the  actor's  first  directing  assignment, 
three  days  before  rehearsals  were  to  begin. 
And  Hoffman  says  Stevens  also  bumped  his 
production  to  the  National  Theater,  to  get 
the  London  hit  "Sherlock  Holmes"  into  the 
Center. 

"He's  lying  through  his  teeth,"  counters 
Stevens.  "I  simply  didn't  like  it.  We  made  no 
commitment  other  than  the  $6,000  (nonre- 
fundable) I  paid  him  as  option  on  the  play. 
And  he  forgets  that  I  sent  him  to  Adela 
Holzer  who  put  up  $300,000  to  get  his  show 
produced." 

"When  Jose  Qulntero  wanted  to  do  'tiong 
Day's  Journey  .  .  .  .'  he  couldn't  come  up 
with  the  money,"  recalls  actor  Jason  Ro- 
bards,  who  is  much  closer  in  years  and  friend- 
ship to  Stevens.  "Mrs.  O'NelU  had  st^ulated 
that  no  Broadway  producers  get  Involved, 
because  she  was  afraid  they'd  want  to  cut  It 
for  commercial  reasons.  So  Roger  told  Jose 
he'd  put  up  the  money  without  having  his 
name  on  the  show.  I  remember  going  to  a 
party  at  the  Plaza  after  we  opened.  I  said  to 
Jose,  'Who's  that  guy  over  there  with  the 
bald  head?'  And  he  said  to  me,  "That's  Roger 
Stevens.  He  put  up  the  money  for  the  show.' 
That  was  20  years  ago,  the  first  time  I  met 
him.  He  has  been  a  real  supporter  ever  since. 
You  co_:dn't  get  work,  you  went  to  see 
Roger.  He  and  Bob  (Whitehead)  always  had 
their  door  open.  Nobody  else  is  like  that. 
They  still  take  time  to  talk  with  kWs." 

Indeed.  On  a  recent  afternoon  in  New 
York,  where  Stevens  is  currently  involved  In 
helping  ready  the  new  Bernstein -Lemer  mus- 
ical, "1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue"  for  a  Bi- 
centennial Kennedy  Center  debut,  he  takes 
time  to  talk  with  a  new  face — Marion 
Charles. 

The  yoxing  actress  walks  into  the  office  he 
shares  with  Whitehead,  a  scruffy  but  com- 
fortable room  filled  with  scripts  and  bound 
volumes  of  plays  and  old  theater  magazines. 
Stevens  lifts  his  feet  from  the  desk  and 
stands  to  greet  Uie  young  woman,  dressed 
in  an  effectively  tight  orange  dress,  effective- 
ly unbuttoned. 

"I  really  want  to  grow  and  become  full  In 
the  theater,"  she  says.  "I've  done  some  little 
things  on  television,  but  that's  not  art  to 
me. . . ." 

"There's  a  lot  of  activity  around  here," 
says  Stevens.  "I'm  siu-e  something  will  come 
up.  He  tells  her  to  check  back  with  the  office 
every  few  weeks. 

Marlon  Charles  exits  and  Roger  Stevens 
stands  up,  perhaps  displaying  a  bit  of  his 
stage-struck  quality. 

"Good  heavens.  She's  an  awfully  pretty 
girl!  If  she  can  do  any  kind  of  acting  at  all 
she  ought  to  be  able  to  land  a  part." 

Back  to  his  desk.  On  the  telephone,  dialing 
his  own  calls.  "Hello,  this  is  Roger  Stevens. 
and  I'm  with  the  Kennedy  Center.  I  under- 
stand you  have  the  rights  to  Bob  Sherwood's 
'Idiot's  Delight.'  You'U  never  have  a  chance 
to  work  out  a  better  deal  than  with  us.  A 
bother?  That's  what  I'm  around  for.  to  be 
bothered." 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  he  hangs  up  the 
phone.  "JEEZUS,  what  a  loquacious  guy!" 
he  shouts.  Another  caU.  He  covers  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  phone  and  yells  to  someone  in 
the  next  room,  "Betty  (Laiwen)  Bacall  still 
sasrs  she'd  like  to  do  It." 

Another  line  rings — ^tfortln  Feinsteln,  the 
Kennedy  Center's  executive  director  trf  per- 
forming arts,  the  man  Stevens  has  charged 
with  booking  the  Center's  music  and  dance 
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ptx>gr»nu  "because  T  dont  really  know  much 
about  them." 

"I'm  still  here  atgnlng  the  contracts.  Mar- 
tin," be  says  In  a  Jorlal  tone,  "and  I  think  I 
ought  to  get  paid  tor  straining  my  wrist." 

A  secretary  walks  In.  "Tour  attorney  Is  on 
the  line."  He  picks  up  another  phone  and, 
coverlnc  the  mouthpiece,  observes,  "The 
trouble  with  the  theater  Is  that  nothing  er«r 
happens.  You  spend  all  your  time  waiting  for 
lawyers." 

"It's  Just  plain  blackmail  on  the  part  of 
the  goTcmment,"  he  says  Into  the  receiver. 
"How  can  anyone  say  that  a  guy  who  has 
6<3  per  cent  of  a  deal  Isn't  Involved  In  an 
arm's  length  transaction?  They  say  I  owe 
•230.000  on  that  deal  In  ImcIc  taxes,  and 
they'll  take  $110,000?  Blackmail!  Take  It  to 
the  Supreme  Court!  There  must  be  some 
Justice  along  the  line  somewhere.  What  do 
you  mean  it's  a  great  deal?  How  the  bell  can 
you  be  half  liable?  Either  I  owe  them  $220,000 
or  I  owe  them  nothing.  Fm  being  screwed 
and  I'm  not  going  to  submit  to  It!" 

He  hangs  up  the  phone. 

"Tou  know,  there  Is  nothing  more  ridicu- 
lous than  the  government,"  he  tells  a  re- 
porter sitting  In  hU  office.  "They  are  the 
biggest  bunch  of  deadheads  In  the  worid.  I 
worked  for  Adlal  Stevenson  in  1952  and  1956. 
raising  money  for  his  campaign,  and  I  swore 
I  would  never  take  a  government  job. 

"When  John  Keunedy  was  elected,  Steven- 
son called  me  up  and  said,  'Roger,  bow  would 
you  like  to  be  an  ambassador?"  And  I  said. 
"Adlal,  god  damn  It,  I  told  you  I  never 
wanted  a  government  Job.'  Ambas- 
sadors. Ugh  I  They're  public  relations  men. 
They  make  all  the  decisions  for  you  In  Wash- 
ington and  then  teletype  the  things  you're 
supposed  to  say." 

Stevens  says  be  accepted  the  Job  of  run- 
ning the  Kennedy  Center  "because  somebody 
had  to  do  it."  He  had  proposed  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts  In  1966,  and  at  Lyndon 
Johnson's  behest  assumed  the  task  erf  raising 
the  175  million  needed  to  transform  Ken- 
nedy's dream  for  a  national  cultural  center 
Into  a  memorial  to  the  slain  President. 

"I  almost  botched  the  thing  before  It  got 
off  the  ground."  Stevens  recalls.  "I  was  at 
the  MThlte  House  with  Mis.  Kennedy  and  Mrs. 
Elsenhower.  We  were  supposed  to  meet  with 
President  Kennedy  to  discuss  plans  for  the 
building.  He  walked  Into  the  room  and  wan- 
dered around  with  a  pained,  annoyed  look  on 
his  face.  Finally  Mrs.  Kennedy  told  m*  I  was 
sitting  In  his  rocking  chair.  I  moved,  he  sat 
down  and  we  got  some  work  done." 

Stevens  receives  no  salary  for  running  the 
Kennedy  Center,  or  for  his  work  as  president 
of  Kennedy  Center  Productions,  a  nonprofit 
corporation  that  mounts  Center  theatrical 
projects  which  frequently  go  on  the  road. 
He  says  he  pays  almost  all  bis  own  expenses, 
which  Include  at  least  two  trips  a  year  to 
London  to  look  at  plays  and,  last  year, 
$2,000  out  of  pocket  for  flowers  sent  to 
actresses. 

But  skeptics,  again  virtually  all  anony- 
mous, wonder  whether  Stevens — though  un- 
salaried— Is  turning  a  handsome  profit  on  In- 
dependent Whltehead/Stevens  plays  brought 
Into  Kennedy  Center  houses.  They  argue  that 
his  ability  to  book  his  own  productions  Into 
the  Center  may  pose  a  conflict. 

To  this  Stevens  responds  that  any  produc- 
tion In  which  he  has  a  financial  Interest  is 
"cleared  by  the  Board  and  booked  under 
exactly  the  same  terms  offered  all  other  pro- 
ducers." And.  says  Stevens,  "Unfortunately. 
I've  lost  money"  overall  on  these  ventures. 
The  red  Ink  from  some  plays  has  swamped 
profits  from  others,  he  says,  althoiigh  he 
hopes  to  do  better  with  "1400  Pennsylvania 
Avenue"  this  spring  and  "Matter  of  Gravity." 
the  play  be  brought  into  the  National,  star- 


ring Katharine  Hepburn  which  now  "Is  do- 
ing well"  on  Broadway. 

Stevens  stresses  that  virtually  all  his  In- 
come comes  from  syndicate  real  estate  Invest- 
ments— hotels,  office  buildings,  shopping  cen- 
ters In  CaUfomla,  Florida,  Connecticut — ^in 
which  he  acquired  an  Interest  IS  or  more 
years  ago.  "I  haven't  been  Involved  In  any 
real  estate  ventures  since  I  became  con- 
nected with  government.  His  last  major  deal, 
he  adds,  was  in  1960.  It  involved  12,000  acres 
near  Santa  Maria,  CalLf .,  on  which  "we  wound 
up  taking  a  loss." 

Estimating  his  "net"  wealth  at  $5  to  6 
million  If  his  assets  were  subjected  to  "speedy 
liquidation,"  Stevens  said  he  has  "literally 
no  liquid  assets.  You  have  to  understand 
.  .  .  my  holdings  are  In  partnerships.  It's 
not  as  if  I  could  get  my  share  tomorrow." 

Obviously,  Stevens  adds,  he  still  has  a 
"very  substantial"  annual  income.  "I'm  not 
suffering,"  but,  basically  It  all  goes  to  "taxes. 
gifts  and  eating.  There's  not  much  left  over." 

"I'm  not  as  well  off  as  everybody  thinks. 
I've  gone  through  a  lot  of  capital  since  the 
19SOs.  I  haven't  as  much  (in  dollar  terms) 
as  I  had  In  1955  and  money  then  was  worth 
three  times  as  much." 

"I've  been  giving  away  half  my  Income," 
says  Stevens,  "for  a  period  of  years" — to  the 
Center,  charities,  local  arts  groups,  and  ani- 
mal welfare  causes  In  which  his  wife  la  heav- 
ily Involved. 

"I  see  no  point  in  dying  rich." 

"The  most  surprislns  thing  about  Christine 
and  Roger  is  their  hoiiae."  says  actor  An- 
thony Quayle.  It's  so  pleasant  yet  so  modest. 
Nothing  grand.  It's  furnished  for  comfort, 
something  you  don't  really  expect  in  that 
Georgetown  scene.  When  they  give  one  of 
their  garden  parties  you  feel  completely  re- 
lazed,  refreshed." 

The  Georgetown  home,  set  back  well  off 
34th  Street  on  a  three-quarter  acre  lot.  Is  a 
charming,  faintly  worn  and  comfortable  old 
farmhotise.  It  whlm>ers  status  with  self- 
confident  understatement:  the  paintings 
that  unobtrusively  grace  the  living  room 
walls  are  by  Monet.  Cbagal  and  Utrlllo.  The 
furniture  fits  tb«  style  and  period  of  the 
place.  Two  stray  dogs.  Minnie  and  Follow, 
adopted  by  Stevens'  gracious  and  serenely 
beautiful  wife,  Christine,  wander  through  the 
halls. 

Stevens  ia  an  early  riser,  often  up  at  dawn. 
He  walks  three  or  four  miles  every  morning 
and  then  returns  for  a  breakfast  of  orange 
Juloe.  melon  and  teck 

He  frequently  walks  to  his  office,  some- 
thing he  always  does  on  Saturday,  usually 
arriving  by  9  ajn.  On  other  days  he  is  driven 
in  the  Center's  leased  Mercury  by  a  cbauf- 
feiur,  half  of  whose  salary  be  pays.  He  returns 
home  at  3  for  an  aftamoon  nap— ordered  by 
his  doctor  after  his  heart  attack.  He  usually 
returns  to  the  Center  in  the  evening  for 
more  work,  after  dining  with  Christine. 

Stevens  Immensely  enjoys  his  regular 
lunches  at  the  Sans  Souci.  where  he  holds 
court  with  other  powers  of  political,  social 
and  corporate  Washington.  His  diet  and 
tastes  tends  to  restrict  him  to  cheese 
omelettes  or  fish,  a  salad  and  white  wine.  He 
abhors  foods  that  have  been  frozen. 

Even  U  Roger  Stevens  did  get  the  Kennedy 
Center  buUt,  he  sometimes  goes  unnoticed 
there.  At  a  recent  lunch  at  La  Grand  Scene, 
the  roofU^  dining  room,  he  sat  for  half  an 
hour  as  waiters  breezed  by  his  table.  Finally 
he  held  up  bis  glass  and  asked,  "Could  we 
get  a  little  water?  " 

Later,  walking  to  bis  second  floor  office,  he 
picks  up  pebbles  on  the  red  carpet  In  the 
Grand  Foyer  and  replaces  them  in  a  large 
planter.  A  photograph  on  bis  wall  shows  him 
sprawled  on  the  carpeting  with  a  child,  color- 
ing a  book  with  crayons.  "The  only  picture 
that  ever  made  me  look  human,"  he  says. 

HU  office   Is  spacious,  comfortably  func- 


tional, filled  with  photographs  of  the  Center 
at  different  stages  of  its  development  and  a 
huge  mural  composed  of  programs  front 
plays  he  produced.  A  desk  and  a  rotuul  table 
are  buried  under  papen  and  reports. 

The  walls  of  the  reception  are  hung  with 
posters  from  shows  he's  staged:  "Alfred  Lunt 
and  Lynn  Fontanna  In  Tha  Visit;"  Tha 
Caretaker — a  nsw  oomedy/drama  by  HaraU 
Pinter — with  Barry  Morse  and  Patrick 
Horgan;"  "Major  Barl>ara  wiUi  Charles 
Laughton.  Burgees  Meredith,  Olynls  0<aau 
and  Eli  Wallach;"  "Deborah  Kerr  in  Ella 
Kazan's  production  of  Tea  and  Sympathy." 
A  lone  59<  goldfish  swims  in  a  bowl  on  a 
coffee  table. 

"Whenever  he's  not  working  he's  reading." 
says  his  wife,  "three  or  tour  books,  four  or 
five  scripts  a  week.  Hell  pick  up  something 
to  read  and  finish  It,  no  matter  how  bor- 
ing it  seems  to  me.  He  always  says  it's  Use 
least  courtesy  you  can  pay  an  author."  Re- 
cently he  mixed  "Three  Trapped  Tigers,"  a 
novel  by  O.  Cabrera  Infante;  the  nonflctlonal 
"Among  The  Elephants"  by  Ian  and  Orla 
Douglas  Hamilton;  and  two  plays;  Ruth  Au- 
gustus Ooetz's  "The  Heiress"  and  Sidney 
Howard's  "The  Late  Christopher  Bean." 

Sometimes  Stevens  watches  football  or 
baseball  on  TV.  He  rarely  goes  to  the  movies, 
perhaps  remembermg  the  day  he  saw  a  filmed 
version  of  a  play  he  had  produced,  "Under 
The  Yum  Yum  Tree."  "What  a  bore."  he  says 
tersely.  He  never  even  saw  the  film  of  "^eet 
Side  Story,"  although  his  share  of  royalties 
from  the  cast  album  has  been  $76,000  an- 
nually for  the  past  10  years.  "My  rights  ran 
out  last  year,"  he  says,  "and  TU  feel  that  in 
my  pocket."  Recently  he  did  see  one  film: 
"  'The  Cuckoo  Flew  Over  The  Roof  (sic)  with 
Jack  Nichols  (sic) — ah — what's  that  actor's 
name?  I  always  forget  names  and  titles. 
Anyway,  I  thought  the  language  was  disgust- 
ing." 

It  Is  this  old-fashioned,  even  prudish  at- 
titude that  not  so  long  ago  helped  prompt 
Stevens  to  reject  as  unfit  for  the  Kennedy 
Center  the  contemporary.  Tony  Award-win- 
ning play  "Equus."  Though  he  says  bis  pri- 
mary reason  for  passing  it  up  and  letting  it 
go  to  Broadway — a  Judgment  he  has  been 
criticized  for — was  that  it  was  "talky  and 
obscure,"  he  was  offended  by  its  four -letter 
language  and  nudity." 

There  still  was  another,  very  personal,  fac- 
tor that  may  have  swayed  Stevens'  decision 
on  "Equus,"  a  scene  in  which  horses  are 
maimed.  His  wife  with  whom  he  has  a  warm, 
obviously  deep,  and  very  private  personal  re- 
lationship, founded  the  Animal  Welfare  In- 
stitute 25  years  ago.  Since  then  she  has  lob- 
bled  continuously  for  humane  treatment  of 
animals.  Stevens  occasionally  sports  a  tie 
emblazoned  with  whales,  a  symbol  of  his 
wife's  "Save  The  Whales"  campaign.  Their 
only  child,  Chrlstabel,  who's  now  37,  Is 
married  to  New  York  instrument  maker 
Hugh  Gough,  who  has  made  lutes  with  in- 
laid dolphins  as  a  gesture  to  his  mother-in- 
law. 

"She's  really  much  busier  than  I  am." 
Stevens  says.  "I'm  amazed  at  the  way  she  can 
keep  track  and  read  through  all  the  pending 
legislation.  I  can't  wade  throtigh  that  con- 
gressional verbiage." 

Unlike  most  men  bis  age,  Stevens  rarely 
looks  back. 

"Defeat  doesn't  exist  for  him,"  says  White- 
head. "He's  too  Immersed  in  the  future  to 
worry  about  post  mortems.  Everything  has 
to  have  a  sense  of  adventure." 

"The  older  we  get  the  busier  we  get,"  says 
Christine  Stevens.  "I  can't  imagine  Roger 
being  retired.  He  always  says  that  if  ths 
revolution  comes,  he  wants  to  be  a  gardener." 

Perhaps.  But  then  if  the  revolution  does 
come,  Roger  Stevens  will  probably  get  him- 
self appointed  Minister  of  Gardening.  With- 
out pay,  of  course. 
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ABA  REVERSES  BTTAND  ON  GENO- 
CIDE CONVENTION 

Mr.  KENMED7.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Bar  Association  House  of 
Delegates  voted  to  reverse  its  traditional 
opposition  to  the  Genocide  Convaition. 
For  one  who  has  long  stipported  ^orts 
in  the  Senate  to  wane  to  grips  with  the 
issue  of  genocide.  I  wdcome  this  Impor- 
tant step. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  uphold  Its 
long  tradition  of  humanitarian  concern, 
it  is  imperative  that  the  Senate  go  on 
record,  once  and  for  all  against  the  tragic 
excesses  of  wsur  and  civilian  destruction — 
and  finally  vote  to  ratify  the  Genocide 
Conventlon- 

As  chairman  of  the  Refugee  Subcom- 
mittee, I  have  seen  firsthand  the  waste 
of  violence  and  the  human  ton  Involved 
in  genocldal  conflict.  This  burden  of 
strife  which  continues  to  strike  at  man's 
conscience  can  be  reduced  by  supporting 
the  intematlanal  ccnnmunlty  on  this 
important  treaty. 

Over  80  natiODS  have  voted  to  ratify 
the  Genocide  Treaty.  I  am  hoptful  that 
the  Senate  wiU  soon  have  another  op- 
portunity to  confront  this  Issue  once 
again  In  the  inmiediate  days  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  adc  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  appearing  in  to- 
day's New  York  Times  on  the  recent 
ABA  vote  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

To  BamsH  GENOcmx 

At  long  last,  the  American  Bar  Associatloa 
bu  reversed  its  stand  against  tha  United 
Nations  Genocida  Convention  and  raoom- 
mended  United  States  ratification  of  that 
humanitarian  treaty.  The  turnaround  by  tha 
A.B.A.  Houaa  of  Delegates  at  its  recent  meet- 
ing in  Philad«lphla  removes  an  aura  of  re- 
spectability in  which  opponents  of  the  con- 
vention— in  tha  Senate  and  elsewhere — had 
been  able  to  cloak  themselves  for  more  than 
B  quarter  century. 

With  memories  still  fresh  of  Hitler's  "final 
solution"  for  six  mUUon  Jews,  the  United 
States  delegation  and  Individual  Americana 
played  leading  roles  in  drafting  the  treaty — 
known  formally  as  the  Convention  on  tha 
Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of 
Genocide — and  In  getting  it  approved  unani- 
mously by  the  VSi.  General  Assembly  in  1948. 
Then,  despite  repeated  endorsements  by 
Presidents,  Secretaries  of  State  and  Attorneys 
General,  the  Untted  States  stalled  on  rati- 
fication. 

The  A.B.A.  first  came  out  against  ratifica- 
tion in  1949,  and  very  narrowly  reiterated 
this  stand  in  1970,  in  the  face  of  support  for 
the  treaty  by  Its  own  president  and  three  of 
Its  committees.  While  conjuring  up  bogus 
spectacles  of  Americans  being  summoned  be- 
fore alien  courts  on  charges  of  racial  dis- 
crimination at  home.  Senate  opponents  in- 
variably fell  back  on  the  A.B.A.  attitude  as 
the  clincher  for  their  arguments. 

A  decisive  majority  on  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  long  favored  ratifi- 
cation and  so  reported  In  1973,  only  to  lose 
two  attempts  the  next  year  to  Invoke  cloture 
and  end  a  filibuster  on  the  Issue.  The  gains 
liberals  have  made  in  the  Senate,  the  reduc- 
tion to  sixty  in  the  votes  required  for  cloture 
and,  above  all,  the  shift  In  position  of  the 
A.B_\.  should  remove  any  doubt  about  the 
affirmative  outcome  of  the  next  Senate  vote. 
Pour  score  nations,  Including  all  the  lead- 
ing powers,  hava  now  ratified  the  Oenocids 
Convention.  It  is  past  time  for  the  United 
States  to  Join  them  in  striking  a  blow  both 
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for  hvunanltarianlsm  and  for  a  significant  ex- 
tension of  international  law. 


PROFESSIONAL  POXJJNG  SOCIETY 
CRITICIZES  PHONY  BUSINESS- 
FDNDED  POLL  ON  CONSUMER 
AGENCY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  a  200,  the  legis- 
lation to  create  an  Agency  for  Consumer 
Advocacy,  repeated  references  were  made 
on  the  Senate  floor  to  certain  poll  results 
emanating  from  a  survey  sponsored  and 
paid  for  by  the  Business  Roimdtable, 
which  at  the  time  was  lobbying  heavily 
against  the  bill. 

The  poll  was  conducted  by  the  Opin- 
ion Research  Corp.  of  Princeton.  N.J.  It 
purported  to  show  that  75  percent  of 
adult  Americans  were  opposed  to  the 
creation  of  an  ACA.  The  results  of  that 
p(dl  were  drawn  upon  and  widely  touted 
by  opponents  of  the  pr(H)osed  legislation. 
However,  as  I  mentioned  at  the  time, 
those  results  were  Inacciurate  and  mis- 
leading because  the  questions  on  which 
they  were  based  were  loaded. 

On  June  6, 1975, 1  shared  with  my  col- 
leagues a  critical  anals^sls  of  the  poll 
prepared  by  the  highly  reputable  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  At  my  request,  CRS 
had  conducted  a  detailed  and  thorough 
examlnatdon  of  the  Business  Roundtable 
Opinion  Research  Corp.  poll,  and  con- 
cluded that  "it  is  not  possible  to  use  the 
Opinion  Research  poll  to  arrive  at  a  final 
ccmclusion'*  on  the  matter  of  the  public 
opinion  towards  the  creation  of  an 
Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  another  report  which  utterly  debunks 
any  claim  to  objectivity  in  the  findings 
of  that  poll.  At  the  request  of  Carol  Pore- 
man,  the  very  able  executive  director  of 
the  Consumer  Federation  of  America,  the 
American  Association  for  PubUc  Opinion 
Research — ^AAPOR — ^formed  a  special 
blue-ribbon  committee  to  conduct  an  in- 
quiry into  the  professional  ethics  of  the 
Opinion  Research  Corporation  in  con- 
ducting the  poll. 

On  February  3,  1976,  the  AAPOR  re- 
leased the  results  of  that  inquiry.  After 
a  several  month  investigation,  described 
by  its  distinguished  chairman.  Dr.  Mer- 
vln  Field,  as  "important  and  far-reach- 
ing," and  by  a  vote  of  11  to  1,  the  special 
committee  overwhelmingly  concluded 
that — ^Pirst,  the  questions  used  In  the 
Opinion  Research  survey  had  a  degree  of 
bias  in  the  direction  of  obtaining  an  anti- 
consumer  response;  and  second,  the 
Opinion  Research  Corp.  had  made  inter- 
pretations which  do  not  appear  to  be 
supported  by  the  data  made  public. 

In  releasing  the  AAPOR  report.  Dr. 
Field  commented  that — 

We  mtist  continue  to  be  vigilant  to  protect 
the  Integrity  of  one  of  the  most  significant 
social  Inventions  of  the  twentieth  centiuy — 
the  public  opinion  survey  method. 

I  completely  concur  with  his  observa- 
tion. The  misuse  and  abuse  of  public 
opirdon  research,  by  a  body  which  pur- 
ports to  adhere  to  high  professional 
standards,  to  advocate  or  oppose  a  public 
policy  decision  is  reprehensible.  As  the 
AAPOR  committee  of  peers  note  In  Its 


report,  there  Is  a  special  burden  upm 
the  researchers  to  make  their  questions 
as  objective  and  free  of  Mas  as  possible. 

The  use  of  loaded  qoestloins,  as  in  the 
Business  Roundtable/OplnlMi  Research 
poll,  could  only  be  expected  to  result  in 
loaded  answers.  To  claim,  on  the  basis 
of  such  biased  questions,  that  the  Ameri- 
can public  opposes  an  agency  for  con- 
sumer advocacy  is  an  unjust  and  mis- 
leading characterization,  which  may  well 
have  imf  airly  influenced  the  votes  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
House. 

The  record  must  be  set  straight.  Ac- 
cordingly. Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  AAPOR  news  re- 
lease on  this  subject,  and  a  February  18, 
1976  New  York  Times  article  on  the  find- 
ings of  the  AAPOR  committee  inquiry,  be 
printed  tax  the  Record. 

Iliere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  fcdlows: 

Poll  on  UJ3.  Agknct  Is  Tkbmed  Biased 
(By  Prances  Cerra) 

In  January  1975  an  opinion  poU  conducted 
for  tha  Business  Boundtable  by  the  Opinion 
BeeeaiGh  OarpctHMaa  aSkad  this  question: 

**nu>ae  In  tovor  of  setting  up  an  additional 
Federal  Consumer  Protection  Agency  on  top 
of  aU  tha  other  agencies  say  it  is  needed  be- 
cause tba  agaaelea  wa  have  are  not  getting 
tha  Job  dona  by  themselves.  Those  who  op- 
poea  setting  up  the  additional  agency  say 
that  we  already  have  plenty  of  government 
agencies  to  protect  consumers,  and  it's  Just 
a  matter  of  making  them  work  better.  How 
do  you  feel? 

"Do  you  favor  setting  up  an  additional 
Consxmier  Protection  Agency  over  aU  the 
others,  do  you  favor  doing  what  Is  necessary 
to  make  the  agencies  we  now  have  more 
effective  In  protecting  consumer  Interests?" 

In  March  1975,  Opinion  Research  reported 
that  "75  percent  of  the  American  adults 
were  exposed  to  the  creation  of  a  consumer 
advocacy  agency"  on  the  basis  of  answers 
they  gave  to  the  above  question. 

That  conclusion,  heralded  at  the  time  by 
Congressional  critics  of  the  bill  to  set  up 
the  agency,  does  "not  appear  to  be  supported 
by  the  data  made  public,"  according  to  the 
American  Association  for  Public  Opinion  Re- 
search, a  trade  organization  of  businesses  and 
Individuals. 

CONSCMEB   APPEAL 

The  association  made  that  Judgment  after 
studying  the  poll  at  the  request  of  Carole 
Tucker,  Foreman,  executive  director  of  the 
Consiuner  Federation  of  America. 

Mrs.  Foreman  appealed  to  the  association 
for  an  objective  appraisal  of  the  poU  be- 
caiise  she  considered  it  "slanted"  and  "de- 
liberately misleading." 

Release  of  the  PoU's  results  at  a  time  when 
Congress  was  debating  the  agency  proposal 
put  Its  proponents  "on  the  defensive,"  she 
said  in  an  interview,  and  may  have  Infiuenced 
the  xUtiniate  vote.  (The  bill  passed,  but  nar- 
rowly, in  the  Hoxise,  and  is  now  awaiting  ac- 
tion by  a  House-Senate  conference  to  re- 
solve differences  in  the  two  versions.) 

In  criticizing  the  poU,  the  association 
noted  that  apparently  only  1  percent  of  the 
people  sampled  had  any  "reasonable" 
tmderstandlng  of  the  fact  that  the  principal 
role  envlsoned  for  a  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  was  to  act  as  a  watchdog  of  the  other 
agencies.  The  remaining  99  percent  were 
asked  to  Judge  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  in- 
formation in  the  question. 

The  association  also  concluded  that  the 
questionnaire  was  "probably  biased"  against 
formation  of  the  agency.  It  noted  that  re- 
spondents had  been  given  only  two  ways  to 
answer  the  question:   In  favor  of  the  new 
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agency  or  making  the  existing  ones  more  ef- 
fective. Those  two  answers,  said  the  assocla- 
tlon,  "are  not  necessarily  mutually  exclusive 
but  could  be  complementary." 

The  association  did  not  find  any  evidence 
of  "deliberate  intent  to  bias"  the  poll. 

Mrs.  Foreman  said  that  she  was  "de- 
lighted" with  the  association's  conclusions, 
but  that  she  still  believed  the  polling  organi- 
zation deliberately  biased  the  poll.  In  a  letter 
to  the  association,  Harry  W.  O'Neill,  executive 
vice  president  of  Opinion  Research  Corpora- 
tion, defended  its  reporting  of  the  results  of 
the  poll  as  "true  and  accurate." 

He  asserted  that  If  respondents  had  been 
confused  about  the  purpose  of  the  new  agen- 
cy they  could  have  responded  "no  opinion." 

"It  turned  out  that,  overwhelmingly,  they 
did  have  an  opinion,  and  that  opinion  was 
not  in  favor  of  creating  a  new  agency,"  he 
wrote. 

Amekican   Association   for  Fcblic  Opinion 
Research  Repobt  Findings  or  Inquiry  into 
ORC  CoNscMEK  Advocacy  Agency  Poll 
New  York. — The  Executive  Council  of  the 
American    Association    for    Public    Opinion 
Research  ( AAPOR )  today  released  a  report  on 
the  findings  of  an  inquiry  into  a  survey  taken 
by  Opinion  Research  Corporation  of  Prince- 
ton. New  Jersey. 

The  investigation  resulted  from  specific 
charges  brought  by  Carol  Tucker  Foreman 
of  the  Consumer  Federation  of  America  that 
a  national  survey  of  public  opinion  con- 
ducted In  January,  1975  by  Opinion  Research 
Corporation  for  the  Business  Roundtable 
"verges  on  fraud"  and  was  "slanted"  against 
consumer  advocacy.  The  survey  findings  re- 
leased by  ORC  in  March,  1976  stated  that 
"75%  of  the  American  adults  were  opposed 
to  the  creation  of  a  consumer  advocacy 
agency. " 

Some  highlights  of  the  Committee's  con- 
clusions: 

1.  ORC  did  make  interpretations  which  do 
not  im>pear  to  be  supported  by  the  data  made 
public,  and  in  doing  so  acted  contrary  to  the 
standards  called  for  In  the  AAPOR  Code. 

2.  The  questions  used  In  the  siu^rey  had 
some  degree  of  bias  in  the  direction  of  ob- 
taining an  anti-consumer  advocacy  or  antl- 
bureaucratlc  response,  but  a  finding  of  de- 
liberate Intent  to  bias  is  not  supported  by 
»ny  evidence  before  The  Committee  and  ORC 
was  found  not  to  be  In  violation  on  this 
Issue. 

3.  In  every  Instance.  ORC  made  full  dis- 
closure of  methodology,  findings,  and  other 
survey  details  to  the  public  and  The  Com- 
mittee, and  as  a  result  ORC  was  found  not  In 
violation  of  the  AAPOR  Code  on  this  issue. 

The  Committee  pointed  out  in  its  report 
that  the  conduct  of  research  to  provide  ob- 
jective findings  to  be  used  to  advocate,  or 
oppose,  a  public  policy  decision  Is  neither  un- 
ethical nor  unprofessional.  However,  it  does 
place  a  special  burden  on  the  researchers  to 
demonstrate  that  their  questions  are  objec- 
tive and  as  free  of  potential  bias  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  them.  ORC  was  not  as  diligent 
In  doing  this  as  It  should  have  been,  the 
Committee  said,  but  it  found  no  evidence  of 
deliberate  intent  on  ORS's  part  to  bias  or 
slant  the  survey. 

The  Committee  also  took  note  that  there 
was  considerable  "intemperate"  criticism  of 
ORC,  some  of  it  from  professional  sources. 
While  there  should  always  be  room  for  criti- 
cism, the  Committee  said,  "members  of  the 
opinion  research  profession  who  find  them- 
selves in  the  policy  research  arena  are  badly 
in  need  of  further  support  and  guidance  from 
their  peers  as  to  what  constitutes  proper  and 
ethical    behavior." 

The  twelve  person  committee  comprised  a 
repre.sentattve  group  of  AAPOR  members 
with  applied,  theoretical  and  academic  re- 
search backgrounds.  The  Oommlttee.  headed 
by  Mervln  D.  Field.  President  of  Field  Re- 


search Corporation,  and  Chairperson  of 
AAPOR's  Standards  Committee,  ^>eut  several 
months  in  its  deliberation.  The  findings  in 
the  report  were  endorsed  by  an  eleven  to  one 
vote.  Members  of  The  Committee  were: 

Dr.  Robert  T.  Bower,  Director  of  Bureau 
of  Social  Science  Research; 

Dr.  Theodore  P.  Dunn,  Senior  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.; 

Mr.  Lawrence  G.  Olbson,  Director  of  Mar- 
keting Research,  General  Mills,  Inc.; 

Dr.  Maureen  Kaufman  Kalllck,  Program 
Director,  IiMtltute  for  Social  Research: 

Dr.  Harold  H.  Kassarjlan,  Professor  of  Mar- 
keting. Consumer  Behavior,  University  of 
California  Graduate  School  of  Management, 
Los  Angeles: 

Mr.  Philip  Meyer.  Knight  Newspapers,  Inc.; 

Mr.  Paul  K.  Perry.  President.  The  Gallup 
Organization.  Inc.; 

Dr.  Ithlel  deSola  Pool.  Professor.  Dept.  of 
Political  Science,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology: 

Dr.  Charles  Knight  Ramoud.  President, 
Marketing  Control.  Inc.; 

Ms.  Alice  Padawer-Singer,  Bureau  of  Ap- 
plied Social  Research,  Columbia  University; 

Mr.  Frank  D.  Walker.  President.  Walker  Re- 
search, Inc.;  and 

Dr.  Daniel  Tankelovlch.  Tankelovlch. 
Skelly  and  White,  Inc. 

"This  has  been  an  important  and  far 
reaching  investigation,"  Field  commented. 
"The  opinion  research  profession  will  find  its 
procedures  and  its  ethics  subjected  to  in- 
creasing scrutiny  as  public  opinion  research 
becomes  more  involved  in  the  formation  of 
public  policy.  We  must  continue  to  be 
vigilant  to  protect  the  integrity  of  one  of  the 
most  significant  social  inventions  of  the 
twentieth  century — the  public  opinion  sur- 
vey method." 


A  REBUTTAL  TO  THE  ANTIGOVERN- 
MENT  TACTIC 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  increasingly  disturbed  by  the  tend- 
ency of  some  politicians  to  run  for  high 
office  by  running  against  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. It  has  been  popular  in  some 
quarters  since  the  days  of  George  Wash- 
ington to  ridicule  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment.  Politicians  and,  indeed,  our  entire 
political  process  have  always  been  a 
popular  target  for  critics  looking  for  a 
cheap  shot. 

This  year,  especially,  we  are  told  by 
political  commentators  that  it  is  popular 
for  candidates  to  pretend  that  they  are 
against  both  politics  and  the  Federal 
Government.  It  leaves  one  wondering 
why  they  are  interested  in  behig  elected 
to  high  ofittce  if  they  regard  the  process 
and  the  end  result  with  such  distaste. 

Recognizing  that  there  is  ample  room 
for  fundamental  reform,  I  nevertheless 
am  proud  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  I  believe  it  has  a  continuing  strong 
role  to  play  in  the  life  of  this  Nation. 
Many  of  the  attacks  being  made  against 
Federal  programs  today  come  from  those 
who  have  no  answers  to  the  Nation's 
problems,  and  in  some  cases  these  at- 
tacks come  from  men  who  are  sabotaging 
the  very  programs  they  are  supposed  to 
be  administering. 

In  a  recent  speech  to  the  Woman's 
National  Democratic  Club,  I  expressed 
my  concerns  about  these  themes.  In 
another  forum,  Mr.  Vernon  E.  Jordan, 
Jr.,  executive  director  of  the  National 
Urban  League,  expressed  a  similar  view. 
Mr.  Jordan,  writing  In  the  February  23 


issue  of  Newsweek  magazine,  makes  this 
observation: 

It's  a  curious  phenomenon — the  President 
and  candidates  for  his  office  all  running 
against  the  government  they  want  to  lead 

Mr.  Jordan  further  observes: 
The  candidates  may  think  they  reflect  pub- 
lic opinion,  but  they  only  reflect  their  own 
lack  of  understanding  about  the  rightful 
place  of  a  national  government  that  is  the 
only  Institution  we  have  capable  of  uniting 
the  strands  that  make  up  America,  and  ca- 
pable of  setting  national  priorities  and  im- 
plementing them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  address  referred 
to  above,  as  well  as  Mr.  Jordan's  brilliant 
article,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  Politics  and  Old  Values 
(By  Senator  George  McGovern) 

In  these  days  the  new  national  pastime  is 
attacking  the  federal  government.  We  are 
advised  that  to  capture  the  public  mood  of 
political  disillusionment,  politicians  mtist 
run  against  the  practice  of  politics  in  gen- 
eral and  the  federal  government  In  particu- 
lar. 

Contrary  to  this  prevalent  view,  I  confew 
that  for  23  yearc  I  have  loved  the  art  of 
politics  and  the  practice  of  government.  For 
19  years  I  have  enjoyed  this  capital  city.  lt« 
monuments,  its  bureaus,  its  political  con- 
versations, and  the  workings  of  government. 
I  would  rather  be  working  in  Washington 
than  in  any  other  city  in  the  world.  I  even 
like  civil  servants  and  bureaucrats  and  for- 
eign service  officers — even  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen. Supreme  Court  Justices  and  Pres- 
idents. There  are  some  days  when  I  even  feel 
a  tinge  of  afiection  for  the  national  press 
corps. 

But  this  is  not  the  view  of  Reagan,  Ford. 
Wallace  and  one  or  two  other  presidential 
aspirants.  They  seem  to  be  competing  with 
each  other  as  to  which  one  most  despises 
politics  and  the  federal  government.  If  one 
of  them  is  elected,  we  can  only  assume  that 
he  will  carry  out  his  platform  by  dismantling 
the  government  or  withdrawing  from  politi- 
cal life. 

The  whole  matter  reminds  me  of  the  can- 
didate who  admitted  that  his  Incumbent  op- 
ponent knew  more  about  public  service  than 
he  did.  "But."  he  said,  "my  opponent  has  a 
questionable  private  life."  To  which  the  in- 
cumbent replied:  "Since  my  challenger  has 
an  Impeccable  private  life  and  admits  the 
superiority  of  my  public  life,  I  suggest  that 
the  people's  Interests  are  best  served  if  he 
continues  his  private  pursuits  and  I  con- 
tinue my  public  service." 

In  this  spirit.  If  Mr.  Reagan  doesn't  like 
the  federal  government,  all  of  us  should  help 
to  keep  him  out  of  it.  And  if  Mr.  Ford  U  too 
deeply  troubled  by  the  flaws  of  Washington 
residents,  let  us  return  him  to  the  good  life 
in  Grand  Rapids. 

As  I  listen  to  the  fulmlnations  of  Ronald 
Reagan  against  the  U.S.  government.  I  get 
the  impression  he  is  attaclclng  a  hostile  for- 
eign power.  His  blasts  against  Washington 
must  be  the  envy  of  the  propaganda  minis- 
tries in  Moscow.  Havana  or  the  FIX). 

It  is  even  more  startling  to  hear  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Join  in  the  chorus 
of  attacks  against  the  federal  government — 
especially  against  the  Congress. 

Reagan  thinks  the  entire  United  SUtes 
government  is  a  conspiracy.  Jerry  Ford  has 
located  the  source  of  the  conspiracy  in  the 
Congress  and  he  is  out  to  slay  this  monster 
with  the  veto  sword. 

On  46  occasions  he  has  vetoed  legislation 
pa.ssed  by  majority  vote  of  the  Congress — 
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apparenUy  on  the  tfaeory  that  he  has  a  man- 
date more  legitimate  than  thoae  of  us  elected 
by  the  people  of  th«  fifty  States. 

But  why  this  contempt  for  Congress  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Fowl— of  aU  people?  Whsn  did 
be  come  from?  Did  he  descend  Into  the  White 
Bouse  from  the  heavens? 

If  there  ever  was  a  President  who  was  a 
creature  of  the  Congress,  it  Is  Jerry  Ford. 
When  he  was  fttfc»"g  us  to  confirm  him  as  Vice 
President,  he  boastsd  that  Congress  had  been 
his  home  and  his  life  for  a  quarter-century. 
He  assured  us  that  if  confirmed,  he  wouldn't 
pardon  Richard  Nixon  untU  the  Judicial  proc- 
ess had  worked  its  will. 

Jerry  Ford  hasn't  lost  his  balance;  he's  lost 
his  memory!  He's  forgotten  where  he  came 
from  and  how  he  got  here.  He  has  no  man- 
date from  the  people  to  rule  the  nation.  He 
got  one  vote  for  President — Blchard  Nlzcm's! 
He  can't  nm  on  a  slogan.  "Be-«l0ct  the  Presi- 
dent"; it's  got  to  be  "Re-appolnt  the  Presi- 
dent." That's  going  to  be  difficult  with  his 
appolnter  In  China  and  his  chaUenger  In  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  Ford  had  a  historic  opportunity  18 
months  ago  to  Join  hands  with  the  Congress 
in  a  desperately  needed  effort  to  heal  the  na- 
tion, restate  Its  goals,  and  restore  public  con- 
fidence In  the  governmental  process.  In- 
stead of  that,  he  has  declared  war  on  the 
Congress  and  paralyzed  the  governmental 
process. 

American  government  under  Ford  Is  gov- 
ernment by  veto.  He  rules  the  nation  by  him- 
self plus  one-third  of  either  the  House  w  the 
Senate.  Imagine — 46  vetoes  In  18  months. 
There  is  no  precedent  for  this  In  200  years 
of  American  history. 

And  so  the  nation  Is  paralyzed  and  govern- 
ment is  assailed  by  the  very  men  who  render 
it  Ineffective. 

The  founding  fathers  did  not  Intend  the 
veto  to  be  used  as  a  device  to  r^Iace  repre- 
sentative government  with  one-man  rule. 
Read  Madison,  Hamilton  and  Jay  In  the 
Federalist  and  you  will  find  them  reasoning 
that  the  veto  should  be  used  only  in  those 
Instances  when  the  President  beUsved  a  con- 
gressional action  to  be  unconstitutional  or 
an  invasion  of  the  constitutional  preroga- 
tives of  the  presidential  office.  They  did  not 
see  the  veto  as  a  device  to  frustrate  the  will 
of  the  majority.  But  Mr.  Ford  with  his  man- 
date of  one  from  the  predecessor  he  has 
pardoned  uses  the  veto  to  shackle  the  public 
will.  And  he  has  xised  that  veto,  not  to 
reduce  injustice  and  crime  and  misery,  but 
to  fr\istrate  the  most  leeply  human  needs 
of  the  nation. 

Thus  we  have  vetoes  of  the  child  nutrition 
bUl.  the  strip  mining  blU.  the  Jobs  bill,  the 
education  bUl,  the  housing  blU,  the  health 
services  bill — and  forty  other  essential 
pieces  of  constructive  legislation.  During  the 
same  week  the  President  vetoed  the  Child 
Nutrition  Bill  contending  It  would  be  Infla- 
tionary, he  asked  the  Congress  to  Increase 
military  spending  by  HO  bllUon.  A  year  after 
he  asked  Congress  for  another  $1  billion  to 
keep  Saigon  from  collapsing,  he  said  he 
would  veto  a  congressional  act  to  keep  New 
York  from  collapsing.  He  didn't  know  what 
was  going  on  In  either  Saigon  or  New  York. 

These  many  measures  he  has  vetoed  would 
have  begun  the  long-delayed  redirection  of 
public  Investment.  These  were  measures  de- 
signed to  take  the  unemployed  off  Idleness 
compensation  and  put  them  to  work 
strengthening  the  nation;  these  were  bills 
designed  to  improve  the  quality  of  our 
neighborhoods.  But  they  have  been  vetoed 
and  hailed  as  victories  over  Congress. 

They  were  in  fact  defeats  for  the  American 
people. 

Who  gets  hurt  by  the  defeat  of  a  child 
nutrition  bill?  Not  the  well-fed  men  who 
eat  at  the  White  Bouse.  It  Is  the  children  of 
America  who  are  defeated.  And  these  little 
citizens  so  frequently  abused  and  hurt  and 


neglected  are  the  future  of  our  society.  Who 
gets  hurt  by  the  veto  of  the  strip  mining  bui? 

Not  Jerry  Ford  or  Bonald  Beagan — ^but 
future  gansratlons  of  Americans  who  will  In- 
herit a  ravaced  environment.  Who  gets  hurt 
by  the  veto  of  the  Jobs  bill  last  week?  Not 
Jerry  Ford  or  the  Congress,  but  the  600,000 
people  who  will  remain  Idle  who  could  be 
earning  money  and  paying  taxes  and  build- 
ing the  community  ln«t.ead  of  drawing  un- 
employment compensation  and  running  up 
the  federal  deficit  and  losing  confidence  not 
only  In  themselves,  but  In  our  economy 
ana  our  government. 

Is  this  loss  of  confidence  a  defeat  for 
Congress  or  a  defeat  for  the  nation? 

People  ask  me  why  Congress  can't  override 
vetoes.  We  have  overridden  8  of  them. 

But  overriding  a  veto  req\ilres  two-thirds 
of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  That  Is  an 
exceedingly  rare  combination  on  major  Is- 
sues— especially  If  they  are  controversial  as 
most  major  issues  are.  Our  system  was  not 
constructed  on  the  proposition  of  a  two-to- 
one  majority:  It  was  designed  for  majority 
nUe.  The  theory  was  that  a  congressional 
maJ(Hity  would  legislate  and  the  President 
would  execute  Its  wlU.  Great  Presidents  have 
assumed  the  further  obligation  to  lead  and 
inspire  the  Congress — not  to  paralyze  it. 

But  Instead,  the  presidential  war  against 
the  people's  representatives  continues. 

And  not  content  with  government  by  veto, 
Mr.  Ford  has  now  gone  to  government  by 
presidential  edict.  Last  Friday — one  day  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
was  about  to  complete  action  on  a  food  stamp 
reform  bill — ^President  Ford  sent  our  chalr- 
nmn.  Senator  Talmadge,  a  letter  saying  that 
since  Congress  was  not  reforming  the  food 
stamp  program,  he  was  ordering  Secretary 
Butz  to  do  It  by  executive  order. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  callous  disregards 
of  the  constitutional  legislative  process  I 
have  seen  since  I  came  to  Congress.  We  have 
been  working  diligently  on  food  stamp  re- 
form for  months.  Long  days  of  public  hear- 
ings and  careful  field  investigations  have 
been  conducted.  The  committee  I  bead  on 
Nutrition  and  Hvunan  Needs  has  investigated 
and  evaluated  all  aspects  of  the  food  stamp 
program.  The  Agriculture  Committee  has 
looked  at  the  program  from  various  other 
legitimate  perspectives.  Senator  Dole  and  I 
have  devised  a  carefully  worked  out  biparti- 
san compromise  now  being  considered  by  the 
Senate's  Committee  on  Agriculture.  And  after 
all  this  preparation,  the  President  has  the 
nerve  to  tell  us  he  Is  setting  this  work  aside 
and  will  direct  the  reform  program  by  White 
House  edict.  Yet  tor  months  it  Is  the  admin- 
istration, not  the  Congress,  that  has  been 
dragging  its  feet  on  recommendations  for 
food  stamp  reform. 

Do  you  know  why  Mr.  Ford  suddenly  came 
to  life  with  his  startling  bypass  of  Congress 
on  Friday?  Because  the  New  Hampshire  pri- 
mary is  on  Tuesday.  The  food  stamp  program 
helps  to  feed  18  million  poor  Americans.  But 
certain  demagogues  are  turning  it  Into  a  po- 
litical football.  Jerry  Ford  is  far  more  con- 
cerned about  Ronnie  Reagan  than  he  is  about 
the  undernourished  and  the  unemployed 
people  of  America. 

And  once  you  start  letting  Ronald  Reagan 
set  the  parameters  of  public  debate,  you  are 
m  trouble.  He  wants  to  cut  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  half.  If  he  had  his  way,  the  gov- 
ernment would  be  nothing  but  the  Pentagon 
and  the  White  House  staff. 

But  we  need  to  tell  Mr.  Ford  and  Mr.  Rea- 
gan that  the  Issue  Is  not  the  size  of  the 
budget;  the  issue  is  how  the  budget  is  di- 
vided. I  don't  believe  In  vetoing  $200  million 
in  school  lunches  so  that  we  can  give  Lock- 
heed $200  million  for  foreign  bribes.  I  don't 
believe  in  vetoing  the  housing  bill  so  that 
J.  Paxil  Getty  can  cling  to  his  tax  loopholes. 
I  dcm't  believe  In  having  Amerclans  terrified 
by  the  cost  of  uninsured  catastrophic  illness 


so  that  we  can  build  a  $35  billion  B-1 
bomber.  Nor  do  I  think  we  should  be  more 
interested  In  financing  a  secret  war  in  An- 
gola than  declaring  all-out  war  against  crime 
in  America.  The  functloa  of  the  President  is 
not  to  sit  on  the  budget,  but  to  lead  the  na- 
tion In  a  redirection  of  national  goals.  In  any 
event,  Mr.  Ford  will  soon  learn  that  he  can't 
defeat  Reagan  in  a  contest  oC  attacks  on  our 
federal  government. 

Nobody  despises  Washington  with  the 
passion  of  Bonald  Beagan.  But  isn't  it  curi- 
ous— ^If  he  hates  Washington  so  much,  why 
does  he  want  to  come  here?  Why  not  stay  in 
California?  Maybe  It's  because  In  California 
they  elect  Oovemors  who  don't  like  either 
federal  or  state  government.  Reagan  even 
once  forgot  to  pay  his  state  taxes. 

In  any  case.  It  disturbs  me  to  hear  men 
who  live  on  the  public  payroll  and  aspire  to 
the  highest  public  office  running  down  otu* 
national  government. 

And  it  especially  disturbs  me  when  I  hear 
Democratic  aspirants  for  the  presidency  try- 
ing to  imply  that  they  despise  Washington 
even  more  than  Reagan  and  Fcvd. 

At  least  one  of  our  candidates  is  trying  to 
make  the  case  that  a  Congressman  or  a  Sena- 
t(^  is  disqualified  to  serve  in  the  White 
House  because  they  have  been  exposed  to 
Washington.  This  Is  like  arguing  that  a  doc- 
tor is  disqualified  for  surgery  because  he  has 
been  exposed  to  hospitals  and  medical 
schools.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  have 
been  in  office  for  many  years  must  carry 
their  share  of  the  responsibility  for  our  na- 
tional condition. 

To  listen  to  Ford  and  Reagan  railing 
against  the  federal  deficit,  one  gets  the  im- 
pression that  they  are  not  aware  that  Re- 
publicans have  controlled  the  presidency  for 
16  out  of  the  last  24  years. 

And  when  we  are  told  that  the  federal 
government  is  mismanaging  government 
programs,  perhaps  we  need  to  remember  that 
Nixon  and  Ford  appointees  are  running  those 
programs. 

No  program  will  work  very  well  when  ad- 
ministered by  men  who  don't  believe  in  the 
program. 

The  food  stamp  program  has  encountered 
some  administrative  difficulties — ^but  is  that 
surprising  considering  the  fact  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  who  administers  it 
wants  nothing  more  than  to  terminate  the 
program? 

The  CIA  needs  fundamental  reform,  but 
that  process  will  not  come  easy  to  an  Ad- 
ministration that  seems  more  anxious  to  keep 
secrets  than  to  safeguard  freedom. 

In  the  previous  Administration  we  were 
told  that  price  controls  weren't  working.  Byt 
no  one  should  expect  the  control  of  corporate 
prices  to  work  when  corporation  managers 
are  controlling  the  controllers. 

The  President  and  his  men  now  tell  us  that 
gas  and  oil  price  restraints  have  failed.  But 
no  national  energy  policy  will  serve  the  pub- 
lic so  long  as  the  shots  are  being  called  by 
gigantic  oil  corporations  whose  campaign 
contributions  have  given  them  domain  over 
the  nation's  energy  policies.  And  It  should 
be  no  surprise  that  the  federal  deficit  keeps 
going  up  when  we  have  a  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  a  President  who  believe  that 
the  best  way  to  control  inflation  Is  to  keep 
millions  of  Americans  out  of  work  and  there- 
fore unable  to  pay  taxes. 

In  short  government  doesn't  work  well  in 
the  hands  of  people  who  despise  government. 

May  I  tell  you  what  I  think  about  the  gov- 
ernment and  our  political  process? 

I  believe  government  can  be  made  to  serve 
the  public  good  if  its  servants  love  the  nation 
more  than  they  love  their  own  prejudice 
and  convenience. 

But  what  both  Watergate  and  Vietnam 
have  taught  us  is  that  politics  and  diplomacy 
without  a  moral  xmderpinning  are  self- 
defeating  and  destructive. 
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It.  however,  we  earnestly  seek  to  find  and 
speak  tbe  truth,  If  we  hold  to  the  simple 
values  of  decency  and  concern  for  others,  the 
American  democratic  experiment  will  sur- 
vive and  proq;>er.  And  we  must  be  willing  to 
stand  and  fight  for  what  Is  humane  and  Just 
even  before  that  Is  perceived  by  a  majority. 
Those  who  build  a  new  politics  based  on  cAA 
values  must  be  prepared  for  moments  of  dis- 
appointment and  sadness — If  not  scorn  and 
ridicule. 

The  February  16  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  carries  an  article  by  Harvard  Professor 
Richard  Hunt,  entitled  "No-Fault  Guilt-Free 
History."  In  this  piece  Professor  Hunt  ex- 
presses his  dismay  over  the  conclusions  of 
many  of  his  Harvard  students  that  no  one 
was  really  responsible  for  the  failure  of  the 
Oerman  people  to  stand  up  against  the  Nazis. 
These  students  saw  Hitler  as  an  Inevitable 
outgrowth  of  the  times  and  since  he  was 
Inevitable,  who  could  expect  anyone  to  chal- 
lenge his  rise  to  power  or  the  barbaric  holo- 
caust he  directed? 

This  dlstiu-blng  experience  prompted  Pro- 
fessor Himt  to  write:  "I  have  got  to  convey 
the  meaning  of  moral  decisions  and  their 
relations  to  significant  outcomes.  Most  Im- 
portant, I  want  to  point  out  that  single  acts 
of  individuals  and  strong  stands  of  institu- 
tions at  an  early  date  do  make  a  difference 
In  the  long  run." 

Professor  Hunt  is  right.  Even  In  losing, 
we  sometimes  make  a  contribution  that 
endures. 

History  wlU  leave  no  doubt  that  Adlal 
Stevenson  did  more  to  preserve  American 
values  in  hU  two  defeats  of  1962  and  1968 
than  Richard  Nixon  did  In  his  two  victories 
In  1968  and  1972. 

And  I  would  like  to  think  that  we  will  live 
long  enough  to  realize  the  enduring  Impact 
of  our  1972  effort  to  call  America  home  to 
Its  founding  Ideals. 

We  must  seek  again  in  this  bicentennial 
year  a  leadership  committed  to  the  nation's 
most  enduring  values  of  mind  and  spirit. 
And  we  shall  need  the  wit  and  imagination 
to  apply  those  principles  to  our  contempo- 
rary condition.  The  early  colonizers  of  Amer- 
ica were  not  only  people  of  principle;  they 
were  willing  to  leave  behind  the  familiar  and 
the  established  and  move  toward  an  im- 
known  frontier.  That  frontier  is  always 
changing  and  each  generation  must  confront 
It  with  Lincoln's  call  to  "think  anew,  and 
act  anew."  We  need  new  ways  of  organizing 
our  cities,  we  need  new  methods  of  combat- 
ing and  confronting  crime,  we  must  devise 
a  new  system  of  public  transit  and  rebuild 
our  national  rails,  we  need  a  renewed  sense 
of  community  and  a  steady  Interest  In  the 
quality  of  life  In  our  neighborhoods.  These 
frontiers  are  no  less  real  than  the  frontiers 
that  challenged  earlier  Americans  in  a  less 
complicated  age.  But  their  solution  by  new 
designs  still  depends  on  old  values  of  indi- 
vidual dignity  and  public  concern. 

That  is  where  the  new  politics  Joins  hands 
with  the  old.  The  American  republic  was 
bom  when  Jefferson  and  Madison  and  their 
colleagues  translated  the  Judeo-ChrUtlan 
ethic  into  a  declaration  of  political  liberty 
and  human  dignity.  These  same  values  can 
stlU  lift  oiu-  vision  and  refresh  our  spirits. 
Walter  Llppmann  wrote  half  a  century 
ago: 

"We  are  trying  to  be  too  shrewd,  too  clever, 
too  calculating,  when  what  the  anxious  and 
suffering  peoples  cry  out  to  us  for  is  that  we 
practice  the  elemental  virtues  and  adhere  to 
the  eternal  verities.  They  alone  can  guide  us 
through  the  complications  of  our  days." 

Those  are  the  "elemental  virtues"  I  ad- 
mire in  so  many  members  of  this  distin- 
guished club— including  the  lovely  Eleanor 
McGovem.  It  is  these  "eternal  verities"  that 
give  whatever  meaning  and  purpose  there 
may  be  to  our  brief  passage  on  this  earth — 
as  well  as  any  hope  we  may  have  for  im- 
mortality. 
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[From  Newsweek,  Feb.  23, 1976] 
Tbb  Mbw  MnmcALiBic 
(By  VariMMi  B.  Jordsn  Jr.) 
The  Prealdeni  stepped  to  tbe  podium  of 
the  U.8.  Chamber  ot  Commerce  and  declared: 
"The  prosperity  of  the  pet^le  is  Intimately 
boimd  up  with  the  Onanclal  policy  of  the 
government.  A  considerable  but  disorganized 
number  of  i>eopIe  exists  who  are  willing  to 
talk  about  economy  in  public  expenditure. 
There  are  a  very  few  who,  In  addition  to  talk- 
ing about  it,  are  willing  to  act  and  vote  for 
the  actual  practice  of  econcmiy  ...  To  my 
mind,  the  practice  of  public  economy  and 
Insistence  upon  its  rigid  and  drastic  enforce- 
ment is  a  prime  necessity  of  the  people  of 
the  United  SUtes." 

Thus  spake  the  President,  only  it  wasn't, 
as  you  nught  expect,  Gerald  Ford;  It  was  Cal- 
vin Coolidge  and  the  year  was  1924! 

It  is  a  measure  of  the  low  state  of  political 
rhetoric  that  those  62-year-old  words  might 
have  come  from  the  mouths  of  President 
Ford,  Ronald  Reagan,  or  any  of  a  dozen 
prominent  Democrats,  in  and  out  of  the  cur- 
rent Presidential  campaign.  Erstwhile  lib- 
erals,  and  even  some  who  still  accept  the 
label,  are  falling  all  over  themselves  to  em- 
brace the  empty  philosophy  I  call  the  "new 
minimalism." 

Perhaps  the  clearest  statement  of  that 
new  minimalism  came  from  New  York's  Gov- 
ernor Carey  in  bis  "state  of  the  state"  ad- 
dress in  January.  "We  enter  a  new  age," 
Carey  said,  "in  which  our  goals  are  less  gov- 
ernment, less  spending,  fewer  government 
employees,  less  Interference  in  the  lives  of 
our  citizens  and  businessmen  and  a  new  spirit 
of  cooperation  by  all  Individuals  in  govern- 
ment." 


A   BLUEPaiNT    FOa    INEQUALITY 

Well  said,  but  where  does  that  leave  Amer- 
ica's millions  of  jobless,  her  financially 
strapped  cities,  poor  people,  and  blacks  and 
other  minorities?  Less  government  means  less 
protection  for  people  without  resources;  less 
spending  means  fewer  desperately  needed 
social  programs  and  stark  hunger  for  those 
In  poverty;  fewer  government  employees 
means  fewer  public  services,  and  less  inter- 
ference means  abandonment  of  civil-rights 
enforcement. 

The  "new  minimalism,"  then,  is  a  blue- 
print for  rolling  back  progressive  social  poli- 
cies and  laying  waste  the  hopes  of  those  who 
look  for  a  more  Just,  more  equal  America. 
It's  a  shoddy  program  to  peddle  in  a  year 
dedicated  to  recalling  a  revolution  that  raised 
mankind's  hopes  for  Justice  and  equality. 

Like  most  trendy  political  statements  It  is 
backed  up  by  a  myth  that  goes  something 
like  this:  "The  generous  American  people 
tried  to  end  poverty  and  bring  about  racial 
Integration  in  the  1960s.  But  despite  much 
money  and  many  programs  these  efforts 
failed  and,  in  fact,  may  have  worsened  racial 
tensions  by  'forcing'  Integration. " 

THE    ANTIGOVXKNMENT    TICKET 

That  myth  is  buttressed  by  a  host  of  aca- 
demic mercenaries  churning  out  study  after 
study  purporting  to  show  that  government 
cant  solve  basic  problems  and  that  the  prob- 
lems themselves  are  caused  by  the  behavior 
of  blacks  or  poor  people.  In  other  words,  if  a 
fellow  can't  find  a  Job,  It's  his  fault,  not  the 
economy's.  If  he  has  no  marketable  skUls,  it's 
his  fatilt,  not  the  educational  system's.  And 
if  he  wants  his  kids  to  get  their  constitution- 
ally guaranteed  rights  to  attend  an  inte- 
grated school,  it's  his  fault  whites  may  run 
to  the  suburbs. 

The  myth  and  the  interpretations  of  the 
effects  of  social  policy  stand  history  on  its 
head.  The  facts  are  that  the  "Second  Recon- 
struction" of  the  1960s  was  largely  success- 
ful, restiltlng  In  important  black  gains  in 
employment,  education,  housing,  income 
and  other  crucial  areas.  And  these  gains  were 


not   wiUlngly   given;    they  were  grudelnrlv 
made  imder  the  duress  of  black  protest 

The  Nixon  Administration  policies  and 
economio  depression  wiped  away  many  of 
those  gains  and  now  the  "new  minimalism" 
threatens  to  destroy  the  rest.  The  siren  sons 
of  less  government  is  actually  a  strident 
march  designed  to  keep  black  people  and  the 
poor  in  their  place,  pennllees  and  powerless. 
It's  a  curious  phenomenon — the  President 
and  candidates  for  his  olBce  all  running 
against  the  government  they  want  to  lead. 
Ever  hear  of  a  corporation  president  de- 
nouncing  corporate  enterprise,  or  a  labor 
leader  condemning  labor  unions?  Yet  every- 
body seems  to  be  runmng  for  President  on  an 
antigovemment  ticket. 

The  candidates  may  think  they  reflect 
public  opinion,  but  they  only  reflect  their 
own  lack  of  understanding  about  the  right- 
ful place  of  a  national  government  that  is 
the  only  Institution  we  have  capable  of  \mit- 
Ing  the  strands  that  make  up  America,  and 
capable  of  setting  national  priorities  and  im- 
plementing them. 

The  new  minimalism  actually  threatens  to 
equalize  us  downward,  by  making  more  of 
us  poor  and  Jobless.  An  excellent  Ulustratton 
of  the  new  minimalism  at  work  is  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  budget,  with  its  attempts  to 
cut  non-defense  spending  and  dismantle 
Federal  programs.  Its  casual  acceptance  of 
the  human  and  economic  tragedy  of  high 
unemployment  means  at  least  a  $160  billion 
loss  of  goods  and  services  next  year,  not  to 
mention  the  well  over  $40  billion  expenditure 
for  unemployment  compensation  and  welfare 
costs  necessitated  by  continued  depreeston. 
Thus,  the  new  minimalism  proposes  to 
Institutionalize  intolerable  living  condittons 
for  the  black  and  the  poor,  and  to  perpetiiate 
continued  decay  of  America's  cities  and  rursi 
poverty  pockets.  It's  pure  Toryism  wrspped 
in  Tom  Paine 's  revolutionary  words! 

LESS    isn't    more 

I  would  hope  that  the  candidates  take  a 
break  from  hustling  up  votes  on  the  basis  of 
empty  rhetoric  and  spend  a  few  lucid  mo- 
ments contemplating  what  our  nation  needs 
at  this  crucial  moment  in  its  history.  It 
needs  a  full-employment  policy  that  assures 
decent  Jobs  at  decent  wages  for  all;  an  in- 
come maintenance  system  that  replaces  the 
welfare  mess  with  reasonable  supp<Mt  foi 
the  poor  and  for  the  millions  of  working 
poor  left  out  of  the  current  system;  a  na- 
tional health  program  that  provides  quality 
health  care  for  all  in  a  consumer -oriented 
health-care  system,  and  a  housing  program 
that  replaces  slums  with  sound,  low-cost, 
high-quality  housing  for  every  family.  Yes, 
it  needs  these  and  other  programs  that  will 
create  a  prosperity  shared  by  all  Americans, 
most  especially  including  blacks  and  other 
minorities. 

The  new  minimalism  only  promises  racial 
friction  and  continued  depression.  It  tells 
us  that  less  is  more  and  that  we  should  think 
small  Instead  of  embracing  larger  aspirations. 
It's  better  fitted  to  Cal  Coolldges  simpler 
times  than  to  today's  complex  society. 


MORE   INFLATION.   MORE 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  the  interest  of  national  debate 
on  our  economy,  I  invite  attention  to  a 
recent  article,  "More  Inflation,  More  Un- 
employment," by  Prof.  David  I.  Meisel- 
man  of  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  State  University,  a  noted  economist. 

This  article,  written  for  the  Tax 
Foundation,  counters  the  view  held  in 
many  quarters  that  our  modern  capi- 
talistic economy  needs  constant  Govern- 
ment management  to  olTset  private  sec- 
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tor  disturbances  and  to  prevent  them 
from  accumulating  to  even  greater 
troubles.  That  view  alao  holds  tlurt  In- 
flation, whUe  bad,  will  stimulate  employ- 
ment. 

One  thesis  of  Professor  Meiselmsin's 
article  is  that,  instead  of  stimulating 
employment,  inflation  actusJly  causes 
more  unemployment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  In  ttoe  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

More  Inflation:  Mobe  Unemployment 
(By  David  I.  Meiselman) 

In  tbe  past  year  we  have  all  seen  many 
reports  detaUlng  the  faltering  growth  of  the 
American  economy  over  the  last  decade.  In 
my  view,  the  slowdown  In  capital  formatloa 
and  in  economic  growth  in  recent  years  to  a 
problem  of  major  dimensions.  I  believe  that 
the  American  tax  system,  which  is  heavily 
biased  against  saving  and  Investmeuii,  is  a 
significant  faotOT  In  this  sluggish  perform- 
ance. By  causing  a  shift  of  resources  from 
capital  formation  to  consumption  and  to 
government  spending,  the  Federal  tax  system 
clearly  impairs  efflciency  and  retards  growth 
and  innovation. 

Deq>lte  all  the  discussion  of  tax  refcHrm, 
we  have  had  essentially  the  same  tax  code 
over  tbe  last  decade.  Ten  years  ago  the  Fed- 
eral tax  structure  was  also  biased  agalnct 
saving,  investment  and  economic  growth. 
Since  then,  one  Ot  the  most  Important 
clianges  which  has  taken  place  has  been  in 
the  Inflation  picture.  A  decade  ago  tbe  price 
level  was  essentially  stable.  Since  then,  the 
United  States  has  experienced  virtually  con- 
tinuous inflatlcm,  and  tbe  pace  of  Inflatloa 
has  ratcheted  up  In  every  business  cycle. 
And  in  each  business  cycle  the  amplitude  of 
fluctuation  in  prices,  employment  and  the 
like  has  also  become  greater.  In  other  wcH'ds, 
there  has  been  an  Increase  in  both  inflation 
and  in  instability,  an  association  I  do  not 
believe  is  coincidental. 

I  suggest  that  one  way  of  interpreting  the 
slowdown  in  economic  growth  and  In  c^>ltal 
formation,  and  much  of  the  upward  drift  of 
the  unemployment  rate,  is  that  they  are  all 
the  results  of  a  decade  of  accelerating  and 
roller-coaster  inflation.  The  poor  economio 
performance  is  part  of  the  wide  range  of  eco- 
nomic, political  and  social  adjustments  to 
forces  generated  by  the  Inflation.  Inflation, 
Itself,  has  been  a  product  of  poor  public  p<d- 
icy,  notably  the  Federal  Reserve's  monetary 
policy.  I  have  concluded  that  the  conven- 
tional wisdom  among  most  public  officials 
and  economists  regarding  the  impact  of  in- 
flation is,  regretfully,  incorrect.  This  is  the 
view  that  inflation,  while  bad,  is  not  an  un- 
mitigated evil,  because  it  stimulates  employ- 
ment and  capital  formation.  I  argue,  on  the 
contrary,  that  inflation  leads  to  both  more 
unemployment  and  less  capital  formation 
and  growth.  Indeed,  I  would  contend  that  in- 
flation by  itself  would  lead  to  more  imem- 
ployment  even  if  we  had  a  tax  system  that 
was  not  biased  against  capital  formation,  a 
bias  which  Is  strengthened  by  the  inflation 
process. 

Despite  large  numbers  of  claims  that  the 
causes  of  the  present  era  of  inflation  are  dlf- 
lerent,  that  the  old  laws  of  economics  no 
longer  seem  to  work,  It  turns  out  that  the 
recent  inflation  Is  fully  in  line  with  historic 
norms.  Average  prices  always  depend  on  the 
ratio  of  money  to  output.  Prices  tend  to  rise 
when  the  quantity  of  money  Increases  faster 
than  output,  prices  tend  to  fall  when  the 
quantity  of  money  declines  relative  to  out- 
put, and  prices  are  level  when  the  ratio  of 
money  to  output  is  stable.  The  historical  evi- 
dence is  clear  and  beyond  dispute.  Recent 
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inflation  In  the  United  States  and  around 
the  world  has  similarly  been  the  result  of 
tbe  quantity  of  money  growing  much  more 
rapidly  tlian  output.  I  simply  do  not  see  how 
the  recent  inflation  has  broken  any  old  eco- 
nomic laws  or  that  we  can  somehow  rid  our- 
selves of  inflation  without  curbing  the  exces- 
sive use  of  the  printing  press. 

But  there  are  ingredients  in  the  modern 
picture  that  are  different.  First,  for  the  very 
first  time  in  a  century,  since  the  United 
States  temporarUy  suspended  specie  pay- 
ments during  and  immediately  after  the  ClvU 
War.  there  are  now  essentially  no  external 
constraints  on  monetary  growth.  The  UJB. 
money  supply  Is  no  longer  linked  to  precious 
metals  or  to  fixed  exchange  rates. 

A  second  ingredient  is  based  on  the  belief, 
drawn  from  the  Keyneslan  analysis,  that  a 
major  shortcoming  of  a  modem  ci^tallst 
economy  is  deficient  and  unstable  aggregate 
private  sector  demand.  In  this  view,  the  econ- 
omy needs  constant  management  to  offset 
private  sector  disturbances  and  to  prevent 
them  from  accumulating  to  even  greater 
troubles.  The  fiscal  policy  instruments  of 
varying  tax  rates  and  government  expendi- 
tures are  some  of  the  main  Keyneslan  tods. 
Considerations  of  efficiency  and  fundamental 
questions  about  the  permanent  effects  of  tax 
and  expenditure  programs  thus  frequently 
take  a  back  seat  to  prestunptions  of  their 
short-period  stabilization  properties.  Deeply 
held  convictions  that  the  economy  is  Inher- 
ently unstable,  typically  poised  on  a  razor's 
edge  and  subject  to  frequent  shocks  requir- 
ing government  offsets  to  prevent  cumulative 
disturbances,  have  been  Important  causes  of 
the  growing  myopia  and  meddlesomeness  of 
public  pdlcy.  Third,  there  has  been  a  grow- 
ing conviction  in  the  United  States  that  In- 
flation is  not  only  helpful,  but  necessary,  to 
achieve  and  maintain  high  levels  of  nnploy- 
ment  and  growth.  The  belief  that  there  is 
a  dependable  and  systematic  trade-off  be- 
tween inflation  and  unemployment,  the  Fbil- 
lips  Curve,  is  one  of  the  main  points  In  the 
inflationist  credo. 

THK  airacK  on  tbx  philups  cttrtz 

The  major  attack  on  the  Phillips  Curve  was 
led  by  MUton  Friedman.  His  analysis  stressed 
tbe  role  of  eiq>ectatlons.  Friedman  conceded 
that  Inflation  may  temporarily  reduce  unem- 
ployment. eq>eclally  tf  tbe  inflation  comes  as 
a  surprtse  and  Is  thereby  not  already  dis- 
counted and  adjusted  for  in  other  prices  and 
wages.  If  output  prices  rise  relative  to  wages, 
SYledman  reasoned,  it  is  as  if  labor  costs  ef- 
fectively fall.  This  leads  to  an  Initial  increase 
in  employment  opportunities.  However,  even- 
tually the  entire  economy.  Including  all 
wages  and  prices,  adjusts  to  the  ongoing  in- 
flation. Because  there  are  no  permanent  sur- 
prises left,  there  are  no  permanent  emplc^- 
ment  gains.  The  record  of  recent  years  and 
the  absence  of  any  dependable  connections 
between  the  rates  of  inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment would  appear  to  contradict  the  Phillips 
Curve  position  and  to  support  Friedman's. 

Although  my  own  analysis  Is  close  to  IMed- 
man's,  I  believe  his  analysis  is  d^cient.  It 
does  not  go  far  enough  because  it  does  not 
take  sufficient  account  of  how  inflation,  espe- 
cially erratic  or  unanticipated  Inflation,  im- 
pairs the  functioning  of  all  markets  and  the 
efficiency  of  both  labcK'  and  capital.  By  reduc- 
ing the  productivity  of  labor,  inflation  causes 
unemployment  to  rise  rather  than  fall,  as 
predicted  by  the  Phillips  Curve  analysis,  or 
to  remain  about  the  same,  as  predicted  by  the 
Friedman  analysis. 

To  effect  output  and  employment,  infla- 
tion must  be  unanticipated.  For  public  pol- 
icy to  use  inflation  to  change  employment 
and  output,  it  must  fool  people — ^whlch  is 
hardly  a  proper  or  effective  basis  for  public 
policy.  But  as  time  goes  on  it  becomes  pro- 
gressively more  difficult  to  fool  people.  This 
is  why  this  kind  of  policy  leads  to  greater 
and  greater  instability — heaped  on  top  of 


more  and  mfxt  inflation.  In  the  st(^>-go  poli- 
cies, the  "stops"  and  "go's"  inevitably  be- 
come more  pronovmoed. 

Trying  to  foOl  participants  in  one  area  by 
the  use  of  policies  affecting  the  entire  econ- 
omy, moreover,  leads  to  a  vast  widening  of 
the  range  of  uncertainty  about  future  events. 
This  undermines  the  efficiency  of  Intertem- 
p<H^  decisionmaking  wlUch  involves  saving. 
Investment,  asset  management,  and  the  like. 

Another  pernicious,  and  very  Important, 
but  not  very  well  understood  result  Is  the 
effective  destruction  of  economic  informa- 
tion. The  price  system  which  characterizes 
the  market  economy  is  a  very  efficient  means 
for  conveying  large  amounts  of  informa- 
tion. But  one  of  the  characteristics  of  vari- 
able and  unanticipated  inflation  is  that 
people  effectively  have  less  information  about 
current  prices  and  markets.  Consumers  and 
business  flrms  tend  to  learn  about  prices  and 
markets  In  a  sequential  manner.  As  they 
keep  receiving  new  knowledge,  old  infor- 
mation is  revised  or  discarded. 

But  large-scale  unanticipated  inflation  im- 
pairs this  orderly  learning  and  adjustment 
process.  The  loss  of  information  can  only 
be  overcome  by  devoting  more  resources  to 
data  gathering,  updating  price  lists  and  the 
like.  Doing  so,  however,  uses  costly  time  and 
resources.  This  alone  causes  an  increase  in 
unemployment,  a  decrease  in  efficiency,  and 
a  dead-weight  loss  to  the  economy.  One 
manifestation  of  how  inflation  destroys  in- 
formation Is  that  ordinary  accounting  state- 
ments mean  less  and  less  as  the  inflation 
process  proceeds. 

Tbus,  the  continued  process  of  variable, 
imantlcipated  inflation  does  not  positively 
affect  eii4>loyment.  Bather,  it  has  a  cumu- 
lative and  negative  impact  on  efficiency  and 
resource  allocation.  Returns  to  both  labor 
and  capital  suffer.  This,  taken  together  with 
the  distortions  of  the  inflationary  process, 
impair  the  flexibility  of  markets  and  thereby 
cause  an  Increase  in  unemployment.  This 
deadweight  econranic  loss  is  added  to  the 
chaos  of  capricious  changes  in  income  dis- 
tribution, real  tax  rates  and  the  like,  that 
liave  undermined  the  fragile  structure  of 
constitutional  government  and  individual 
liberty  in  country  after  country. 

THE  BAO  KWECl'S  OT  IMTXATtON 

As  we  have  all  become  painfully  aware, 
some  of  the  bad  effects  of  inflation  restilt 
from  basing  income  tax  liabilities  on  con- 
ventional accounting  standards,  which  de- 
pend on  historic  costs  for  inventories,  plant 
and  equipment  and  the  like.  Taken  by  it- 
self, the  extra  inflation  tax  on  business  capi- 
tal would  result  in  a  reduced  rate  of  capital 
formation  relative  to  periods  such  as  the 
first  half  of  tbe  1960's  when  there  was  little 
or  no  inflation.  But  the  inflation  tax  on 
business  capital  also  means  that  capital  for- 
mation will  depend  on  anticipations  of  fu- 
tiire  Inflation.  For  post-tax  rates  of  return 
depend  crucially  on  Inflation. 

Conventional  management  methods  of 
capital  budgeting  are  already  in  the  process 
of  being  altered  to  take  the  inflation  tax 
into  account.  Firms  that  Ignore  the  reality  of 
future  inflation  will  be  in  no  better  shape 
than  firms  that  ignore  the  reality  of  other 
important  market  forces  in  shaping  their 
plans.  Thus,  some  of  the  effects  of  the  speed- 
up of  Infiatlon  since  1965  have  been  similar 
to  the  effects  of  an  Increase  in  the  effective 
tax  rates  on  business  income.  By  reducing 
real  after-tax  profits.  Incentives  to  capital 
formation  have  correspondingly  been  weak- 
ened. 

This  increased  effective  tax  on  business 
capital,  not  legislated  by  Congress  or  signed 
by  the  President,  but  primarily  the  result  of 
the  Federal  Reserve's  excessive  use  of  the 
printing  press,  was  imdoubtedly  a  major 
factor  in  the  slowdown  in  the  rate  of  growth 
of  the  capital  stock.  In  real  doUars  of  1958 
purchasing  power,  from  1961-1966  there  was 
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an  liicre*s«  oX  $55,000  In  the  groM  stockB 
oX  business  capital  tor  each  person  entering 
the  Ubor  force.  In  1966-1070  It  wu  $46,000. 
By  the  1971-1974  period  It  had  faUen  again 
to  only  $41,000. 

The  retardation  In  the  growth  of  capital 
relative  to  the  growth  In  the  labor  force 
has  resulted  In  an  erosion  of  one  of  the 
principal  dependable  sources  of  higher  real 
wages,  the  Increase  la  the  amount  of  capital 
per  worker.  In  addition  there  has  been  an 
Increase  In  the  barriers  to  and  In  the  costs 
of  employment,  such  as  sharply  higher  mini- 
mum wages,  social  seciirtty  taxes,  quotas 
and  the  like.  These  combined  with  greater 
rewards  for  not  working,  such  as  expanded 
welfare  programs,  food  stamps  and  extended 
unemployment  compensation,  have  made  the 
situation  even  worse. 

The  transition  from  high  to  low  growth 
of  real  Income  means  that  larg^  numbers  of 
employees  must  revise  downwards  their  real- 
istic   assessments   of   what   their   work   can 
command  In  the  market.  Especially  for  em- 
ployees who  have  lost  their  Jobs  and  are 
seeking  work,   it  takes  time  to  learn  that 
there  are  diminished  Job  opportunities  and 
that  real  wages,  (wages  adjusted  for  changes 
in  the  level  of  prices)  are  less  than  they  had 
believed  they  could  count  on  earning.  But 
as   people   look   for   what  they   believe   are 
better  and  more  remunerative  Job  opportuni- 
ties, the  re.sult  is  a  lengthened  span  of  time 
spent   searching   for   Jobs,   and   thereby   in- 
creased unemployment. 
Where  do  we  go  from  here? 
First,  I  believe  that  the  long-standing  bias 
In  the  Federal  tax  system  against  saving  and 
Investment  should  be  corrected.  In  addition, 
the  relative  size  of  the  public  sector  must  be 
decreased.  Tax  payers  are  simply  not  getting 
their  taxes'  worth.  These  steps  are  called  for 
even  without  the  added  distortions  caused 
by  inflation.  Further,  I  would  recommend  the 
reduction  or  elimination  of  multiple  taxes  on 
the  same  income  stream :  the  taxes  on  corpo- 
rate  Income;    the  tax   oi>  dividend   Income; 
the  tax  on  capital  gains  and  the  like,  includ- 
ing  estate   and   gift  taxes   that   yield   little 
revenue  and  create  much  mischief.  The  tax 
codes  of  many  states  replicate  those  of  the 
Federal  government,  and  action  by  the  Fed- 
eral government  would  be  enhanced  by  states 
following    the    national    lead.   Congressman 
Kemp's  bill,  the  Jobs  Creation  Act  of  1975, 
which  Includes  tax  credits  for  Individual  sav- 
ings, is  one  example  of  current  legislative 
proposals    that    would    moderate    multiple 
taxes  on  the  same  income  stream  and  reduce 
the  bias  against  saving  and  investmeiit. 

Second,  it  is  essential  to  abandon  the  de- 
liberate use  of  Inflation  as  an  instrument  of 
public  policy,  even  for  short  periods  of  time. 
To  avoid  abrupt  shocks  to  the  economy,  the 
Inflation  should  be  slowed  gradually  and 
eliminated  over  a  three -to-flve  year  period. 
The  maintenance  of  general  price  stability 
will  require  steady,  non-inflationary  courses 
for  monetary  and  fiscal  policies.  For  mone- 
tary policy  this  means  a  long-term  growth 
of  money  in  the  range  of  2  "^  to  4  "i  per  year 
for  M,  (currency  pUis  demand  deposits)  or 
4.5"*  to  6.5%  for  M,  (cxirrently  plus  all  com- 
mercial bank  deposits  except  large  certificates 
of  deposit) ;  for  fiscal  policy,  relatively  stable 
taxes  and  expenditures  close  to  or  at  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

The  new  Congressional  budget  procedures 
might  be  helpful  in  these  matters,  but  the 
Initial  recommendations  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  give  me  little  hope  for  assist- 
ance unless  there  Is  a  drastic  change  In  their 
extreme  Keyneslan  and  Inflationist  orienta- 
tion. 

Finally,  I  close  with  an  additional  caution. 
The  1976  elections  are  less  than  a  year  away. 
Economic  Issues  will  play  an  Important  role 
In  the  outcome  of  the  election.  After  the 
past  two  presidential  elections  there  were 
charges  thai  monetary  policy,  and  to  some 


extent  fiscal  policy  as  well,  were  Influenced 
by  desires  to  help  the  party  In  i>ower.  I  have 
no  direct  way  of  knowing  If  there  Is  any 
truth  to  these  allegations  or  whether  the 
small  sample  Just  hi^ipened  to  Include  the 
coincidental  sharp  expansions  of  the  money 
stock  In  the  election  years  of  1968  and  1972, 
or  the  speedup  of  Federal  government  ex- 
penditures of  1972.  Several  years  earlier.  Fed- 
eral Reserve  monetary  stringency  In  late 
1959  and  early  1960  contributed  to  the  onset 
of  the  1060  recession  which  hurt  the  party 
m  power  diu-ing  the  1960  presidential  elec- 
tion. I  do  not  believe  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's purpose  at  that  time  was  to  hurt 
the  party  In  power.  I  would,  of  course,  pre- 
fer to  believe  that  the  allegations  about  1968 
and  1972  are  also  without  merit. 

I  raise  the  Issue  liecause  1968  was  an  Im- 
portant episode  in  creating  the  Inflation 
roller-coaster.  Slamming  on  the  brakes  In 
1969  after  stepping  on  the  gas  in  1968  was 
a  major  factor  In  the  1969-1970  recession. 
And  too  much  money  in  1972,  which  saw 
the  stock  of  money  Increase  at  the  fastest 
pace  since  World  War  II.  was  the  beginning 
of  the  current  roller-coaster  ride. 

I  would  fervently  hope  that  those  respon- 
sible for  public  policy  will  be  able  to  resist 
the  great  pressxires  during  an  election  year 
for  excessive  stimulation,  that  there  Is 
enough  understanding  In  and  out  of  govern- 
ment that  still  another  shot  of  Inflation 
would  add  to  our  difficulties  without  solving 
our  problems,  and  that  more  Inflation  is 
neither  good  for  the  country  nor  acceptable 
to  the  voters. 


PUBLICATION  OP  RULES  OF  PRO- 
CEDURE OP  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  STANDARDS  AND  CONDUCT 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  as  re- 
quired by  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970,  I  submit  herewith  for  pub- 
lication in  the  Record  the  Rules  of  Pro- 
cedure adopted  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  Standards  and  Conduct.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rules  of 
procedure  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

RtTLES  or  PaOCEDTTBE 

Resolved,  That  the  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct.  United  States  Sen- 
ate, adopt  the  following  rules  governing  the 
procedure  for  the  Committee ; 

1.  Meeting  time. — The  meetings  of  the 
Committee  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  of 
each  month  at  10:30  a.m.  or  upon  call  of  the 
Chairman. 

2.  Quorum. — A  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  except  that 
two  Members  :jhall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  sworn  testimony. 

3.  Proxies. — A  Member  may  vote  by  spe- 
cial proxy  on  any  Issue  which  comes  before 
the  Committee  for  decision  except  as  other- 
wise designated  In  these  rules. 

4.  Jurisdiction.— The  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  is  derived  from  the  following 
sources  of  authority: 

(a)  Senate  ResolutlcHi  338,  88th  Congress, 
relating  to  improper  conduct  of  Senators,  or 
officers  or  employees  of  the   Senate. 

(b)  Report  of  Special  Committee  of  the 
Senate  to  Study  Questions  Related  to  Secret 
and  Confidential  Qovernment  Documents, 
03d  Congress,  concerning  disclosure  of  classi- 
fied documents  by  Senators. 

(c)  Public  Law  93-191  relating  to  the  use 
of  the  mail  franking  privilege  by  Senators, 
officers  of  the  Senate,  and  survlvlug  spouses 
of  Senators. 

5.  Complaints. — Any   person   may    flla  a 


complaint  with  the  Committee  that  any  Sen- 
ator, or  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate,  has 
violated  proper  conduct  or  any  rule,  regui*. 
tion,  or  law  within  the  JurlsdlcUon  of  the 
Committee.  The  complaint  must  be  in  writ- 
ing and  should  sUte  essential  facts  con- 
Btitutlng  the  violation. 

a.  Public  hearings.— All  hearings  conducted 
by  this  Committee  shall  be  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, except  executive  sessions  for  voting  or 
where  the  Chairman  orders  an  executive  ses- 
sion. The  Committee,  by  a  majority  vote  may 
order  a  public  session  at  any  time.  In  making 
such  determination,  the  Committee  will  take 
into  account  evidence  which  may  tend  to  de- 
fame or  otherwise  adversely  affect  the  repu- 
tation of  any  person. 

7.  Subpenas. — Subpenas  may  be  Issued  by 
the  Committee  Chairman  or  any  other  Mem- 
ber designated  by  him.  and  may  be  served  by 
any  person  designated  by  the  Chairman  or 
Member. 

8.  Swearing  of  witnesses.— All  witnesses  at 
public  or  executive  hearings  who  testify  to 
matters  of  fact  shall  be  sworn  unless  the 
Chairman,  for  good  cause,  decides  that  a  wit- 
ness does  not  have  to  be  sworn.  The  Chair- 
man or  any  Member  may  administer  oaths 
to  witnesses. 

9.  Counsel  for  witnesses. — Any  witness 
summoned  to  a  public  or  executive  hearing 
may  be  accompanied  by  counsel  of  his  own 
choosing  who  shall  be  permitted  whfle  the 
witness  Is  testifying  to  advise  him  of  his  legal 
rights. 

10.  Interrogation  of  witnesses. — Interroga- 
tion of  witnesses  at  Committee  hearings 
shall  be  conducted  on  behalf  of  the  Commit- 
tee by  Members  and  authorized  Committee 
staff  members  only. 

11.  Right  to  cross-examine  and  call  wit- 
nesses.— Any  person  who  Is  the  subject  of  an 
investigation  in  public  hearings,  personally 
and  through  cotmsel,  may  cross-examine  wit- 
nesses called  by  the  Committee  and  call  wit- 
nesses In  his  own  behalf. 

12.  Written  witness  statements. — Any  wit- 
ness desiring  to  read  a  prepared  or  written 
statement  In  executive  or  public  hearings 
shall  file  a  copy  of  such  statement  with  the 
counsel  or  Chairman  of  the  Committee  24 
hours  In  advance  of  the  hearings  at  which 
the  statement  Is  to  be  presented.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  determine  whether  such  state- 
ment may  be  read  or  placed  In  the  record 
of  the  hearing. 

13.  Right  to  testify. — Any  person  whose 
name  Is  mentioned  or  who  Is  specifically 
identified,  and  who  believes  that  a  public 
hearing,  or  comment  made  by  a  Committee 
Member  or  counsel,  tends  to  defame  him  or 
otherwise  adversely  affect  his  reputation, 
may  (a)  request  to  appear  personally  before 
the  Committee  to  testify  In  his  own  behalf, 
or.  In  the  alternative,  (b)  file  a  sworn  state- 
ment of  facts  relevant  to  the  testimony  or 
other  evidence  or  comment  complained  of. 
Such  request  and  such  statement  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Committee  for  its  con- 
sideration and  action. 

14.  Prohibition  of  photographing  or  broad- 
casting hearings. — The  taking  of  still,  mo- 
tion picture  or  television  photographs  in  the 
hearing  room  during  a  hearing  or  radio 
broadcasting  of  the  hearing  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted except  by  majority  vote  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

16.  Stenographic  record  of  testimony. — An 
accurate  stenographic  record  shall  be  kept  of 
the  testimony  of  all  witnesses  in  executive  or 
public  hearings.  The  record,  whether  In  pub- 
lic or  executive  session,  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  Inspection  by  a  witness  or  his  coun- 
sel under  Committee  supervision;  a  copy  of 
any  testimony  given  In  public  session,  or 
that  part  of  the  testimony  given  by  the  wit- 
ness in  executive  session  and  cubsequently 
quoted  or  va&de  part  of  the  record  In  a  pub- 
lic session,  shall  be  made  available  to  any 
witness  at  bis  expense  If  he  so  requests. 
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16.  Secrecy  of  executive  testimony. — All 
testimony  taken  In  executive  session  shall  be 
kept  secret  and  will  not  be  released  tor  public 
information  without  the  approval  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Committee. 

17.  Record  of  Committee  action. — ^The 
Chief  Counsel  of  the  Committee  shall  keep  a 
complete  record  of  all  Committee  action. 
Such  record  shall  include  the  votes  on  any 
question  on  which  a  record  vote  Is  demanded. 

18.  Release  of  reports  to  public. — ^No  Com- 
mittee report,  document,  or  Information  shall 
be  released  to  the  puVjllc  In  whole  or  In  part 
without  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the 
Committee.  In  case  the  Committee  Is  unable 
to  reach  a  unanimous  decision,  separate  views 
or  reports  may  be  presented  and  printed  by 
any  Member  or  Members  of  the  Committee. 

19.  Advisory  Opinions. — Upon  specific  re- 
quest from  a  Senator,  or  an  officer  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Committee  may  give  an  advisory 
opinion  of  any  matter  within  Its  Jurisdiction. 
An  advisory  opinion  may  be  formal  or  in- 
formal, or  written  or  oral,  as  the  request 
warrants.  AU  such  opinions  shall  be  advisory 
and  declaratory  only. 

20.  Changing  rules. — ^These  rules  may  be 
modified,  amended,  or  repealed  by  a  decision 
of  the  Committee,  provided  that  a  notice  in 
KTlting  of  the  proposed  change  has  been 
given  to  each  Member. 


RULES  OP  THE  COMMI'lTKE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  the  requirements  of  section 
133B  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  I  submit  the 
rules  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
rules  be  printed  in  Hie  Record. 

Iliere  being  no  objection,  the  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rmxs  OF  Procedure  of  the  Committee  oir 
Public  Wokks 

Hule  1.  Regular  Meeting  Day. — ^The  regular 
meeting  day  of  the  Committee  shall  be  the 
first  and  third  Thursday  of  each  month  at 
10:00  A.M.,  except  that  if  there  be  no  busi- 
ness before  the  Committee,  the  regular  meet- 
ing shall  be  omitted. 

Rule  2.  Committee  Meetings. — Subject  to 
section  133(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  as  amended.  Committee 
meetings  for  the  conduct  of  business,  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  hearings,  or  for  any 
other  purpose,  shall  be  called  by  the  Chair- 
man, after  consultation  with  the  ranking 
Minority  Member.  Subcommittee  meetings 
shall  be  called  by  the  Chairman  of  the  respec- 
tive subcommittee,  after  consultation  with 
the  ranking  Minority  Meml>er.  Notice  of  a 
meeting  and  the  agenda  of  business  to  be 
discussed  by  the  Committee  will  be  pro- 
vided to  all  Members  not  less  than  twenty 
four  hours  In  advance  of  such  meeting.  Addi- 
tions to  the  agenda  after  that  time  may  be 
made  with  the  concurrence  of  the  ranking 
Minority  Member.  Sach  24-hour  notice  may 
be  waived  in  an  emergency  by  the  Chairman, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  ranking  Mi- 
nority Member. 

Rule  3.  Open  Committee  Meetings  and  Leg- 
Ulatlve  Mark-up  Sessions. — Meetings  of  the 
Committee,  Including  hearings  and  legisla- 
tive mark-ups,  shall  be  open  to  the  public, 
except  •'hat  a  portion  or  portions  of  any 
such  meetings  may  be  closed  to  the  public  If 
the  Committee  determines  by  record  vote  of 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee present  that  the  matters  to  be  discussed 
or  the  testimony  to  be  taken  at  such  portion 
or  portions — 

(1)  will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  interests  of  national  de- 


fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  com- 
mittee staff  personnel  or  internal  staff  man- 
agement or  procedure;  or 

(3)  constitute    any    other    grounds   for 
closure  under  paragraph  7(b)   of  rtile  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate   (as 
amended  by  Senate  Resolution  9,  94th  Con- 
gress). 

Rule  4.  Presiding  Officer. — (a)  The  Chair- 
man shaU  preside  at  all  meetings  and  hear- 
ings of  the  Conmilttee  except  that  in  his 
absence  the  ranking  Majority  Member  who 
Is  present  at  the  meeting  shall  preside; 

(b)  Subcommittee  Chairmen  shall  preside 
at  all  meetings  and  hearings  of  their  respec- 
tive Subcommittees,  except  that  in  the 
absence  of  the  Subcommittee  Chairman,  the 
ranking  Majority  Member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee who  is  present  at  the  meeting  shall 
preside; 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  nile  prescribed 
by  subsections  (a)  and  (b).  eny  Member  of 
the  Committee  may  preside  over  the  conduct 
of  a  hearing. 

RiUe  6.  Quorums. — (a)  Except  as  provided 
tn  subsections  (b)  and  (d).  five  Membere, 
two  of  whom  shall  be  Members  of  the  Minor- 
ity party,  shaU  constitute  a  quonmi  for  the 
conduct  of  business,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  reporting  any  measvire  or  matter. 

(b)  Quorums  for  the  conduct  of  business 
by  the  Subcommittees  shall  be  a  simple  ma- 
jority of  the  Membership  of  the  Subcommit- 
tees with  at  least  one  Minority  Member  pres- 
ent. 

(c)  Once  a  quorum  as  prescribed  In  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  has  been  established  for 
the  conduct  of  business,  the  Committee  may 
continue  to  conduct  business. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  nile  prescribed 
in  subsection  (a) ,  one  Member  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
a  bearing. 

Rule  6.  Proxy  Vottng;  PoUtng. — (a)  Proxy 
voting  shall  be  allowed  on  all  measures, 
amendments,  resolutions,  or  any  other  issue 
before  the  Committee  or  any  Subcommittee. 
Any  Member  who  is  unable  to  attend  the 
meeting  may  submit  his  vote  on  any  such  Is- 
sue, In  writing  or  through  personal  instruc- 
tions; however,  proxies  shall  not  be  voted  for 
the  pvirpose  of  reporting  any  measure  or  mat- 
ter except  when  the  absent  Committee  Mem- 
ber has  been  informed  of  the  matter  on 
which  he  Is  being  recorded  and  has  affirma- 
tively requested  that  he  be  ao  recorded.  A 
proxy  given  in  writing  Shall  be  valid  until 
revoked,  whUe  a  proxy  given  orally  or  by  per- 
sonal instructions  Is  valid  only  on  the  day 
given. 

(b)  At  the  discretion  of  the  Chairman, 
aftw  consultalton  with  the  ranking  Minority 
Member,  Members  who  are  unable  to  be  pres- 
ent and  whose  vote  has  not  been  cast  by 
proxy,  may  later  have  their  position  recorded 
on  any  vote. 

Rule  7.  Public  Announcement  of  Vote. — 
Whenever  the  Committee  by  rollcall  vote  re- 
ports any  measure  or  matter,  or  acts  upon 
any  measure  or  amendments  thereto,  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  such  measure  or 
matter  shall  Include  a  tabulation  of  the  votes 
cast  m  favor  of  and  the  votes  cast  In  opposi- 
tion to  such  measure  or  matter  by  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Conunlttee. 

Rule  8.  Announcement  of  Hearing. — The 
Committee,  or  any  Subcommittee  thereof, 
shall  make  public  announcement  and  pro- 
vide notice  to  Members  of  the  date,  place, 
time  and  matter  of  any  hearing  to  be  con- 
ducted on  any  measure  or  matter,  at  least 
one  week  In  advance  of  such  hearing,  unless 
the  Committee  Chairman,  or  Subcommittee 
Chairman,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  rank- 
ing Minority  Member,  determines  that  there 
Is  good  cause  to  begin  such  hearing  at  an 


earlier  date,  in  which  event  not  less  than 
twenty-four  hours  notice  shall  be  given. 

Rtile  9.  StatemenU  of  Witnesaea  at  Hear- 
ings.— (a)  Each  witness  who  Is  scheduled  to 
testify  at  any  hearing  of  the  Committee,  or 
any  Subcommittee  thereof,  shall  file  a  writ- 
ten statement  of  his  proposed  testimony  not 
later  than  noon  of  the  last  business  day  pre- 
ceding the  day  on  which  he  is  scheduled  to 
appear.  At  the  time  of  his  appearance,  he 
shall  sui^ly  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  ot 
Subcommittee,  26  copies  of  his  prepared  tes- 
timony or  such  greater  number  as  may  be 
requested  in  the  letter  of  invitation.  Except 
for  witnesses  from  the  Federal  government, 
this  rule  may  be  waived  with  regard  to  field 
hearings. 

(b)  The  presiding  officer  at  a  hearing  may 
have  a  witness  not  read  his  written  testimony 
and  to  confine  his  oral  presentation  to  a 
sunomary  of  his  statement. 

Rule   10.  Regularly  Established  Subcom- 
mittees.— The  Committee  shall  have  six  regu- 
larly established  Subcommittees  as  follows. 
Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Environmental  Pollution 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Development 
Subc(Hnmlttee  on  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Disaster  Relief 
Subcommittee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds 
Rtile  11.  Special  Subcommittees. — ^Wlth  the 
concurrence  of  the  ranking  Minority  Mem- 
ber, the  Chairman  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
establish  such  special  Subconunlttees  as  he« 
deems  necessary  to  expedite  Committee  busi- 
ness. 

Rule  12.  Subcommittee  Membership. — Fol- 
lowing consultation  with  the  Majority  Mem- 
bers and  the  ranking  Minority  Member  of 
the  Committee,  the  Chairman  shall  an- 
nounce selections  for  membership  of  the 
Subcommittees  referred  to  in  Rules  10  and 
11. 

Rule  13.  Environmental  Impact  State- 
ments.— ^No  project  or  legislation  proposed 
by  the  Administration  shall  be  approved  or 
other  action  taken  on  such  project  or  legis- 
lation tinleas  the  Committee  has  received 
an  environmental  impact  statement  relative 
to  it,  In  accordance  with  section  102(2)  (C) 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1970.  and  the  written  comments  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  In  accordance  with  section  309  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act. 

Rule  14.  Naming  of  Public  Facilities. — No 
building,  structure  or  facility  authorized  by 
the  Committee,  shall  be  named  for  any  living 
person,  except  former  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  or  former  Members  of  Con- 
gress over  70  years  of  age. 

Rule  16.  Conamittee  Resolutions. — (a)  The 
Chairman,  after  constdtatlon  with  the  rank- 
ing Minority  Member,  Is  authorized  to  certify 
and  pass  on  Committee  resoluvions  for  review 
of  flood  control  and  river  and  harbor  report's 
and  resolutions  for  studies  of  public  build- 
ing projects,  and  forward  the  resolutions  to 
the  appropriate  Federal  agency. 

(b)  Proponents  of  Committee  resolutious 
shall  submit  appropriate  evidence  showing 
need  for  review  or  reports  on  river  and  harbor 
and  flood  control  projects. 

Rule  16.  Broadcasting  of  Hearings. — Public 
hearings  of  the  Committee,  or  any  Subcom- 
mittee thereof,  may  be  televised  or  broadcast, 
or  recorded  for  television  or  broadcast,  upon 
notification  in  advance  to  the  Chairman 
through  the  Chief  Clerk.  During  public  hear- 
ings, photographers  and  other  reporters  using 
mechanical  recording  or  filming  devices  shall 
position  and  use  their  equipment  In  such 
fashion  as  will  not  interfere  with  the  seat- 
ing, vision,  or  hearing  of  Committee  Mem- 
bers or  Staff  on  the  dais,  nor  with  the  orderly 
process  of  the  hearing. 

Rule  17.  Amendment  of  Rules. — ^The  rules 
may  be  added  to,  modified,  amended  or  sus- 
pended by  a  majority  of  the  Committee 
Membership.  _ 
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DISPUTED  OKLAHOMA  SENATORIAL 
ELECTION 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  within 
the  next  few  days  the  Senate  will  con- 
sider the  disputed  Oklahoma  senatorial 
election  contest.  It  la  with  some  reluc- 
tance that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  re- 
quests the  valuable  time  of  the  UJS.  Sen- 
ate to  reply  briefly  to  statements  made 
before  this  distin^ished  body  shortly  be- 
fore the  Christm&s  recess  which  I  con- 
sider to  be  rather  ill  conceived  and  de- 
livered without  particular  grace,  relating 
to  that  contest.  I  have  no  desire  to  enter 
Into  an  exchange  of  acrimonious  charges 
concerning  the  motivation  and  actions  of 
either  the  majority  or  minority  party; 
and  I  will  not  do  so.  In  point  of  fact,  if 
the  inferences  and  charges  were  leveled 
at  me  alone.  I  would  in  all  probability  not 
reply.  That  does  not  mean  that  I  have 
become  immune  to  these  barbs:  but  I 
have  at  least  learned  to  tiy  to  suffer  them 
gracefully. 

However,  in  this  instance,  inferoices 
and  charges  liave  been  directed  not  to 
me  alone  but  also  at  the  Integrl^  of 
members  of  my  party — and  more  par- 
ticularly at  members  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
Committees  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair. 
Therefore,  I  am  duty  bound  to  respond 
and  defend  to  the  best  of  my  ability  the 
integrity  of  those  with  whom  I  serve. 

I  will  not  address  myself  to  all  the 
points  raised  on  the  floor  by  the  minority 
for,  as  you  are  aware,  a  complete  report 
and  the  printed  hearings  liave  been  made 
available  for  consideration  by  this  body. 
I  believe  these  materiajs  in  and  of  them- 
selves will  put  the  lie  to  allegations  that 
the  Rules  Committee  approached  this 
matter  in  a  predetermined,  lock  step, 
partisan  manner.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I 
would  like  to  addi-ess  myself  to  some 
glaring  inaccuracies  presented  to  the 
Senate.  I  would  like  to  make  clear  that 
I  do  not  impute  to  all  members  of  the 
minority  the  same  inferences  and  allega- 
tions of  imf  almens  which  some  members 
of  the  minority  seem  to  impute  to  the 
majority. 

The  contested  Oklahoma  senatorial 
election  is  not  a  "frivolous  contest — one 
that  should  not  be  taken  seriously  except 
by  partisans  determined  to  wield  raw  po- 
litical power."  as  charged  before  the  U.S. 
Senate.  It  Is  also  not  "a  political  steam- 
roller in  the  making";  and  it  is  not  one 
in  which  the  majority  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
did  not  give  "serious  attention  to  the 
hearings  as  they  related  to  the  law  of 
the  case  and  chose  instead  to  take  a  po- 
litical action."  Instead  I  would  say  this 
is  a  case  which  was  given  very  careful 
consideration  by  the  majority  members 
of  the  Rules  Committee.  Perhaps  this  can 
be  most  effectively  portrayed  by  the 
statement  of  Senator  Clark,  a  member 
of  the  majority,  which  he  made  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  hearings  before  the 
committee.  Senator  Clark  stated: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  I  have  heard  nearly 
every  word  of  testimony  which  has  been 
presented,  and  I  have  approached  this  dla- 
pute  as  objectively  as  poeslble.  As  I  read  the 
ConstltuUon,  we  are  obUgated  to  sit  much 
as  a  court,  at  least  In  so  far  as  our  respon- 
sibility finally  to  reach  a  decision. 


In  aU  candor,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  la  as 
agonizing  a  decision  as  I  have  had  to  reach 
In  my  brief  period  in  this  body.  It  Is  agon- 
izing not  only  because  of  the  Importance 
of  the  matter  at  hand — a  seat  In  the  United 
States  Sextate — but  also  because  of  the  cloec- 
ness  and  complexity  of  the  Issues,  and  the 
skill  with  which  each  side  has  presented 
Its  case. 

What  do  we  now  know  about  the  1974  elec- 
tion In  Tulsa.  County,  Oklahoma? — V7e  know 
that.  In  the  Senate  race,  Henry  Bellmon 
defeated  Ed  Edmondson  by  23,370  votes  in 
that  County,  giving  Mr.  Bellmon  a  8.835  vote 
victory  margin  statewide. 

— But  we  also  know  that  there  were  at 
least  two  clear  violations  of  Oklahoma  elec- 
tion law;  namely,  the  absence  of  straight- 
ticket  voting  levers,  and  In  545  of  Tulsa's 
640  precincts,  the  presence  of  erroneous  vot- 
ing instructions.  The  Incorrect  location  of 
federal  offices  on  the  ballots  may  have  been 
illegal.  There  is  absolutely  no  evidence  to 
suggest  that  these  violations  were  conunlt- 
ted  intentionally,  with  an  eye  toward  affect- 
ing the  outcome  of  election.  But.  nonetheless, 
th»  violations  did  occur. 

However,  the  undisputed  fact  that  the  law 
was  broken  does  not.  In  aiid  of  itself,  neces- 
sitate Invalidating  an  entire  election.  Ob- 
viously, there  la  a  need  to  assess  the  Impact, 
if  any,  such  violations  may  have  had  on  the 
election  results. 

In  an  effort  to  do  Just  that,  the  Commit- 
tee heard  testimony  from  four  distinguished 
proftessors  of  p>olltlcal  science,  all  men  with 
outstanding  qualifications  for  evaluating  the 
Issues  before  us.  I  listened  to  each  one  at- 
tentively, questioned  each  closely,  and  re- 
viewed the  testimony  of  each  carefully,  but 
with  all  due  respect,  I  was  fully  convinced 
by  none  of  them. 

Even  with  the  data  presented  by  Professors 
Miller  and  Klrkpatrlck,  impressive  as  It  was, 
1  cannot  agree  with  their  flat  assertion  that 
Ed  Edmond.son  would  have  won  the  Senate 
race  II  the  Tulsa  County  election  had  been 
conducted  In  full  compliance  with  State 
law. 

Professors  Pennlman  and  De  Vries  punched 
many  holes  In  their  coUeagues'  presentations, 
but  I  am  unable  to  conclude  as  Professor 
Pennlman  did,  that  the  results  of  the  Senate 
election  would  have  been  the  same  without 
the  violations  nor  can  I  ahare  Professor  De 
Vrles*  view  that  the  irregularities  had  no 
effect  whatsoever. 

In  my  Judgment,  It  U  not  possible  to  con- 
clusively state  who  the  winner  might  have 
been  bad  the  election  been  conducted  in  the 
manner  established  by  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  serious  violations  of  elec- 
tion law  did  unquestionably  take  place  in 
Oklahoma's  second  largest  county  in  the 
1974  election.  After  considerable  study — and 
much  soul  searching — I  have  concluded  that 
there  Is  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  outcome 
of  Oklahoma  Senate  race.  That  being  so.  the 
only  fair  way  to  resolve  this  dispute  Is  to 
place  it  before  the  people  of  Oklahoma  to 
let  them  decide.  With  great  reluctance,  then, 
I  must  cast  my  vote  In  favor  of  declaring  the 
Oklahoma  Senate  seat  vacant,  so  that  a  spe- 
cial election  may  be  held. 

I  know  that  other  members  of  the  ma- 
jority also  gave  this  matter  very  careful 
consideration:  and  it  is  grossly  unfair 
and  imbecoming  to  make  allegations  be- 
fore this  body  as  occurred  shortly  prior 
to  the  Christmas  recess  implying  that 
majority  members  had,  without  giving 
any  real  consideration  to  the  merits  of 
the  contest,  blindly  voted  along  partisan 
lines.  I  believe  those  who  make  these 
charges  against  members  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  while  gratuitously  not  in- 
cluding every  Democrat  in  the  entire  U.S. 
Senate,  do  more  harm  to  their  own  credi- 


bility than  they  do  to  those  whom  they 
malign. 

I  would  also  point  out.  despite  charges 
to  t}ie  contrary,  that  the  record  wHl  ihoir 
most  of  the  questioning  of  witnesses  be- 
fore the  committee  and  attempts  to  de- 
velop a  full  exposition  and  review  of  the 
case  was  accomplished  by  members  of 
the  majority.  I  certainly  recognized  no 
willingness  to  openly  debate  or  discuss 
this  case  by  members  of  the  majority. 

This  situation  Is  especially  incongruous 
when  these  charges  are  made  by  the  same 
Senator  who  on  page  208  of  the  printed 
hearings— December  15,  1975 — said: 

I  think  the  Chairman  has  certainly  been 
consistent  with  his  desire  to  have  all  parties 
heard  and  given  every  opportunity  to  ex- 
press their  views.  .  .  . 

I  believe  tlie  actloi^  and  conduct  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  majority  side  of  the 
Rules  Committee  requires  little  defaise 
as  to  the  thoroughness  and  fairness  with 
which  they  approached  this  matter. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  proceed  to  a 
couple  of  other  points  which  I  consider 
important  as  far  as  putting  the  record 
straight.  Stress  was  laid  on  the  point 
made  by  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Rules  Committee  tliat  a  new  law 
has  been  passed  by  the  legislature  in 
Oklahoma  to  take  effect  In  subsequent 
elections  which  would  provide  that 
straight  party  voting  levers  need  iwt  be 
present  on  voting  machines  if  it  entails 
substantial  modification  of  the  machines. 
Therefore,  through  his  retroactive  appli- 
cation of  the  law  the  contention  is  made 
that  the  thrust  of  Mr.  Edmondson's  case 
is  wiped  out  because  if  a  new  election 
were  held  straight  party  voting  levers 
would  not  be  present.  To  quote,  again, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Rules  Committee: 

So  the  very  crux  of  Mr.  Edmondson's  whole 
contention  Is  totally  wiped  out,  by  the  action 
of  the  Democratic  legislature  of  Oklahoma 
saying,  in  effect,  "You  dont  have  to  have 
straight  party  levers  on  the  Tulsa  voting 
machines  this  fall." 

So  the  very  contention  was  that  If  he  had 
had  straight  party  levers  on  the  voting 
machines,  he  could  have  won  the  election. 
Now  he  wants  a  new  election.  You  do  not 
have  to  have,  under  the  new  law,  straight 
party  voting  levers.  So  obviously.  Mr.  Ed- 
mondson's whole  case  falls  apart. 

I  would  like  to  Invite  the  attention 
of  my  fellow  Senators,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  minority  attempts  to  express  the 
will  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Legislature, 
to  the  testimony  of  the  president  pro  tern 
of  the  Oklahoma  State  Legislature  who 
testified  before  representatives  of  our 
committee: 

I  think  there  Is  a  strong  possibility  there 
will  have  to  be  a  new  election.  There  were 
Illegal  procedures  in  such  substantial  num- 
bers that  they  considerably  exceed  the  dif- 
ference between  the  candidates.  The  Legis- 
lature hs*  shown  It  prefers  new  elections  in- 
stead of  disenlranchislng  people  because  of 
Irregularities.  The  Oklahoma  Supreme  Court 
eventually  will  have  to  make  a  decision  on 
whether  a  new  election  is  warranted  and  after 
Oklahoma  completes  It  process,  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate will  review  the  case  and  make  its  own 
decision.  First,  we  have  to  make  It  clear  that 
obviously  It  was  an  honest  mistake,  a  mis- 
imderstandlng  of  the  law,  but  it  was  a  clear 
cut  violation  of  the  requirements  for  pro- 
gramming of  a  voting  machine. 
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This,  my  fellow  Senators,  from  tbe 
president  pro  tern  of  the  Oklahoma  State 
Senate. 

I  attempt  to  ezerdse  great  care  irtien 
I  quote  on  the  floor  of  the  UJB.  Senate. 
the  statements  of  another  UJ3.  Senator. 
I  must  say  I  am  eztremdy  dlmmpointed; 
and.  in  fact,  (rfBended  by  mlaauotes  at- 
tributed to  me  \rtiich  appeared  In  the 
CONGRESSIONAL  RxcoRD  on  December  16, 
1975.  I  will  point  out  several  significant 
ones. 

The  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
and  I  take  this  directly  from  the  Coh- 
cKEssioNAL  Recorb,  page  41019,  stated: 

I  said,  "Then  what  does  the  chairman  uA 
xa  to  substitute  a*  the  base,  the  criterion,  to 
make  a  Ittdgmeni?" 

The  Chairman  said.  "The  new  evidence  pre- 
sented by  the  expert  wltaeat  oo  Mr.  Ed* 
mondson's  staff.** 

Let  me  now  enter  into  the  Record  f  rc«n 
the  transcript  of  the  heulngs  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Admlnfaitratkm 
the  actual  recorded  version  ct  what  was 
said.  Prom  page  198  of  the  printed 
bearings: 

Senator  Hattisld.  WUl  the  Chairman 
yield? 

The  Chaibmak.  Certainly. 

SenatOT  Hatfxeld.  Do  I  assume  thMi  by 
putting  the  questloa  as  the  Chalrmaa  has 
just  put  the  question,  that  h«  xejecta  th« 
findings  of  both  the  trial  court  and  th»  Su- 
preme Court  of  Oklahoma? 

The  CHAntMAN.  Yes;  I  do,  for  several  rea- 
BMis,  one  being  becatise  the  Constitutloii  does 
not  say  that  the  Senate  shall  decide  It  after 
renewing  the  decision  at  the  lower  courts. 
If  we  are  going  to  take  the  position  that  we 
are  bound  by  the  declslona  of  the  lower 
court  or  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State, 
then  we  might  Jtist  as  well  throw  away  the 
constitutional  provision. 

Senator  BAinSLB.  I  merely  want  to 
know 

The  CRAntMAN.  t  am  answering  your  ques- 
tion. Furthermore,  the  statistical  data  that 
were  presented  here  vrere  not  the  same  that 
were  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Tlie 
development  of  thfe  1974  electkm  data  which 
have  been  testified  to  by  experts  here  were 
not  presented  to  the  court,  aco(»tUng  to  the 
witnesses  here,  because  they  "had  not  de- 
veloped that  Informatlm  at  the  time.  So  we 
have  added  Information  on  these  statistical 
studies. 

As  you  will  note,  the  actual  statements 
I  made  bear  little  resemblance  to  what 
I  was  quoted  as  saying. 

I  am  greatly  offended  by  this  misquot- 
ing of  my  comments.  I  recognize  it  is  very 
late  for  the  record  to  be  corrected;  how- 
ever, should  the  Senator  desire  to  do  so. 
I  would  gladly  offer  my  assistance  in 
attempting  to  accomplish  that  cor- 
rection. 

And  still  another  instance — and, 
again,  I  quote  from  the  Congressional 
Record,  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Rules  Committee  speaking: 

I  was  deeply  concerned  because  I  just 
could  not  see  how  even  a  lawyer,  or  a  non- 
lawyer,  either — and  our  chairman  la  a  law- 
yer— could  say,  "Yes,  I  reject  a  Supreme 
Court  ruling  and  am  co^i^  to  take  In  Its 
place  a  theoretical,  speculative  study  of  a 
political  science  professor." 

As  I  indicated  a  few  minutes  ago.  and 
as  I  read  Into  ttie  record,  this  does  not 
even  nearly  resemble  the  actual  state- 
ments made  in  the  transcript. 


Another  Instance  in  which  I  was  mis- 
quoted was  with  respect  to  a  request  for 
background  data  from  a  witness  subse- 
quent to  his  appearance  before  the  Rules 
Committee.  A  request.  Incidentally,  of 
which  the  chairman,  majority  members 
of  the  committee,  and  majority  staff 
members  of  the  committee,  were  un- 
aware imtil  raised  at  a  committee  meet- 
ing. From  page  41019  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  dated  December  16, 1975, 
the  ranking  minority  member  stated: 

So  even  without  that  evidence  In  hand,  as 
I  raised  that  questicm  before  the  Committee, 
what  was  the  re^onse?  SUence.  Or,  "WeU.  if 
you  had  wanted  that,  you  could  have  asked 
me  and  I  could  have  gotten  It  for  you."  be- 
cause we  had  asked  for  It  other  than  going 
through  the  ^airman. 

Again,  let  us  refer  to  page  217  of  the 
printed  hearings  for  the  actual  state- 
ments that  were  made : 

Senator  Wiluaics.  The  point  has  been 
mads  here  several  times  that  there  was  a 
synopsis  of  a  report — ^I  gather  It  was  Dr. 
Miller's  8yn(q>sls  of  his  own  report. 

Senator  Hattizlo.  This  \s  right.  Dr.  Miller — 
and  the  staff  said  It  has  not  been  received. 

Senator  WHxiaics.  You  said  that  his  re- 
port was  asked  for  and  not  received.  I  would 
hope,  after  this  voting  Is  over,  that  we  would 
fluid  out  about  that  rep<»rt — ^whether  a  re- 
quest was  made,  where  It  Is,  whether  that 
abouldnt  be  made  avaUable  to  the  Senate. 
If  this  should  go  to  the  Senate. 

Senator  Hatiteld.  After  the  fact. 

Senator  WtixiAMs.  Well.  I  thought  that 
you  were  hoping  that  this  would  be  hard 
evidence  to  be  used  by  Members  to  make  a 
decUl<».  If  this  goes  to  the  Senate,  I  would 
hope  this  would  be  before  it.  If  It  Is  avaUable. 

Senator  Hattixu).  I  had  hoped  that  the 
committee  might  want  evidence  before  It 
SMit  something  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Obviously  the  committee  doesn't  want  It. 

Senator  Wn.LiAics.  I  have  been  Inquiring 
informally  here  of  the  staff,  and  it  doesn't 
racaU  a  request  having  been  made  on  the 
record  for  this  report. 

Senator  Osiffik.  It  wasn't  made  on  the 
record.  I  am  told  by  my  etatt,  but  it  was 
made. 

Senator  Wizxiams.  I  see.  I  am  content. 

Hie  Chaibmatc.  I  would  find  It  very  diffi- 
cult to  tmderstand  why  It  Is  not  made  on  the 
record.  If  such  a  request  were  made.  I  frankly 
don't  have  any  recollection  of  it.  If  there 
had  been  a  request.  I  wotUd  have  thought 
that  I  would  in  all  fairness  have  requested  it. 
although  raw  data — we  had  the  best  evidence 
here,  which  was  the  gentlemen  testifying  as 
to  the  results  of  their  study  and  what  the 
study  showed.  They  testified  as  expert  wit- 
nesses. If  a  request  were  made  of  me.  my 
normal  practice  would  have  been  to  make 
that  request  on  behalf  of  whoever  made  It. 

Senator  Wn.i.iAif8. 1  think  it  was  conceded 
just  now  that  it  wasn't  made  on  the  record. 

Senator  OaiFFiir.  It  was  not  made  on  the 
recwd. 

Senator  Hatfuxd.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  ap- 
palls me  aU  the  more  that  we  are  now 
fondling  with  a  technicality.  I  am  reaUy  ap- 
palled that  the  committee  would  be  ready  to 
make  a  decision  without  having  that  kind  of 
evidence — that,  obviously,  when  we  had  a 
man  sitting  down  here  making  some  kind  of 
a  verbal  analysis  of  a  very  complicated  vot- 
ing pattern  survey,  that  aU  the  members  of 
this  committee  would  not  demand  to  have 
the  evidence,  whether  it  was  made  on  or  off 
the  record,  informally  or  formally.  I  think 
It  only  illustrates  further  my  observation 
that  I  made  previously,  that  conclusions  are 
reached  and  therefore  why  bother  with  the 
evidence. 

The  Chairman.  Well.  I  would  simply  sug- 
gest to  my  colleague  that  any  time  that  he 


wants  anything  produced  by  any  witness 
that  appears  before  this  committee.  If  he  re- 
quests tt  of  m0  at  Ute  tlmo  tha  wltneot  is 
here  and  makes  It  part  of  the  record,  I  cer- 
tainly would  attempt  to  comply. 

My  colleagues,  I,  again,  notice  a  con- 
siderable discrepancy  betweoi  what  was 
actually  said  and  what  appeared  in  the 
printed  Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

I  have  dwelt  long  enough  on  this  dis- 
turbing misuse  of  a  Senator's  statements 
and  I  would  like  now  to  very  briefly  ad- 
dress myself  to  a  couple  of  very  basic 
points  involved  in  this  contested  election. 
I  have  tried  to  demonstrate  that  the  ma- 
jority approached  this  situation  openly, 
attempted  to  allow  all  voices  to  be  heard 
and  aiTived  at  a  recommendation  based 
on  extensive  thought  and  in  good  con- 
science. There  has  been  much  talk  of 
partisanship,  fairness,  and  equity  by  the 
minority;  but  what  about  fairness  to  Mr. 
Edmondson.  what  about  fairness  to  the 
people  of  Oklahoma? 

I  have  observed  very  little  of  this  kind 
of  nonparttsanship.  fairness,  and  equity 
demonstrated  by  certain  members  of  the 
minority.  To  me  we  are  deeJlng  with  the 
basic  integrity  of  the  electoral  process. 
In  looking  at  the  total  reccn-d  of  this  case 
I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  how  at 
this  particular  point  in  time  when  the 
electoral  process  has  received  so  much 
attention  in  our  country,  how  such  fla- 
grant violations  of  law  could  occur  as 
occurred  in  Tusia  County,  Okla.  These 
violations  of  law  were  not  ministerial 
actions  these  laws  are  felonies  as  estab- 
lished by  the  Oklahoma  State  Legisla- 
ture. Whether  such  violations  are  willful 
or  not.  Let  me  quote  from  the  Oklahoma 
State  statutes  involved: 

It  shaU  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  indi- 
vidually or  in  collusion  with  others  : 

(1)  to  fall,  refuse  or  neglect  to  discharge 
any  duty  Imposed  upon  him.  either  Indivld- 
uaUy  or  in  any  official  capacity,  by  any  pro- 
vision of  the  laws  of  this  state  relating  to 
voting  machines: 

(2)  to  knowingly  breach  any  provision  of 
the  law  of  this  state  relating  to  voting  ma- 
chines; or 

(3)  to  unlawfully,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
possess,  tamper  with,  break.  Impair,  Impede, 
or  otherwise  interfere  with  the  maintenance, 
adjustment,  delivery,  use  or  operation  of  any 
voting  machine  or  part  thereof  or  any  of  the 
paraphernalia  connected  with  or  appertain- 
ing thereto  which  would  change  or  result  in 
a  noodification  of  the  true  vote  in  any 
election. 

Any  person  violating  any  provision  of  this 
act  shall  be  guUty  of  a  felony  and  on  con- 
viction shall  be  fined  not  less  than  Five 
Hundred  Dollars  ($500.00)  nor  more  than 
One  Thotisand  Dollars  ($1,000.00).  or  be  im- 
prisoned In  the  penitentiary  for  not  less  than 
cme  (1)  year  nor  more  than  two  (2)  years, 
or  both  said  fine  and  imprisonment. 

I  must  confess  that  in  reviewing  the 
entire  approach  of  some  members  of  the 
minority  to  this  election  contest.  I  am 
struck  with  a  strong  feeling  that  a  rather 
old  technique  has  been  applied.  That  is. 
if  you  make  enough  false  charges,  often 
enough,  people  will  not  recognize  that 
you  are  guilty  of  that  which  you  accuse 
others.  I  also  have  the  feeling  that  when 
such  terms  as  "tyranny  of  the  majority" 
and  "political  steamroller"  are  used  that 
some  questionable  goals  are  being 
disguised  by  noble  sounding  rhetoric. 
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And.  finally,  let  me  state.  I  have  great 
faith  in  the  basic  fairness  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate — be  they  Republi- 
can or  be  they  Democrat.  I  am  certain, 
and  would  expect  no  less,  that  the  minor- 
ity will  judge  these  issues  on  their  merits. 
I  would  also  Invite  the  attention  of 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that 
we  all  must  deeply  search  our  consciences 
in  ultimately  disposing  of  this  case.  I 
feel  the  people  of  this  country  would  be 
deeply  disappointed  in  a  situation,  where 
but  a  few  months  ago,  the  U.S.  Senate 
being  imable  to  reach  a  determination 
as  to  who  had  won  a  disputed  Senatorial 
election,  decided  to  return  the  contest 
to  the  people  of  New  Hampshire,  if  now 
the  Senate  is  unable  to  reach  a  determi- 
nation as  to  who  had  won  a  disputed 
Senatorial  election  contest  and  did  not 
return  it  to  the  people  of  Oklahoma.  It 
would  seem  to  me  totaUy  inconsistent  to 
deny  the  people  of  one  State  in  these 
United  States  the  opportunities  that 
were  accorded  the  citizens  of  another 
State  of  these  United  States. 

I  would  finally  state  to  my  colleagues. 
I  feel  confident  that  a  real  sense  of 
equity  sind  fairness  will  prevail  in  our 
final  determination.  I  hope  that  we  will 
be  consistent  with  our  previous  actions 
and  provide  equal  treatment  to  the 
citizens  of  our  country  regardless  of  what 
State  they  reside  in. 


LATIN  AMERICAN  TRIP  OF  THE 
SECRETARY  OP  STATE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  just  returned  from 
a  long-awaited  and  long-dfelayed  trip  to 
Latin  America. 

In  visiting  the  six  countries  of  Vene- 
zuela, Peru,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
and  Guatemala,  the  Secretary  has  appro- 
priately included  countries  that  span  In 
size  and  character  much  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica's diversity. 

Benefits  of  the  trip  can  be  found  in  the 
opportunity  it  afforded  the  Secretary  to 
commimicate  directly  with  top  political 
and  economic  leaders  of  the  hemisphere 
in  their  own  countries ;  in  his  attempt  to 
commimicate  a  new  sense  of  concern 
which  has  hardly  been  apparent  in  the 
past;  and  in  the  possibility  that  the  trip 
might  set  the  stage  for  more  positive 
actions  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
in  the  future.  Hopefixlly,  the  Secretary 
will  now  abandon  past  policies  of  neglect 
toward  Latin  America's  real  problems, 
and  instead  build  on  those  elements  of 
promise  provided  by  his  trip. 

In  his  one  major  address  in  Venezuela, 
the  Secretary  did  make  a  positive  depar- 
ture from  past  U.S.  policy  which  deserves 
note.  That  was  his  expression  of  an  open 
willingness  to  cooperate  with  Economic 
System  of  Latin  America— SELA— the 
new  hemispheric  organization  formed  at 
the  behest  of  Venezuela.  Mexico,  and 
others.  The  other  points  offered  as  part 
of  the  administration  policy  were  less 
innovative,  but  still  positive. 

However,  the  speech  failed  totally  to 
express  any  awareness  that  there  has 
been  a  dark  side  to  the  "special  relation- 
ship" of  the  past,  which  was  character- 
ized by  unilateral  intervention  and  pri- 
vate corporate  protection.  It  was  silent  on 


our  past  propensity  to  lnterv«ie— overtly 
as  in  the  Dominican  Republic  or  covertly 
as  in  Chile. 

More  important,  the  trip's  major 
change  in  United  States-Latin  American 
relations,  breaching  tradition  and  cus- 
tom, should  not  have  occurred.  It  was 
the  awarding  of  special  favors  and  bene- 
fits to  a  regime  in  Brazil  whose  violations 
of  human  rights  and  lack  of  democratic 
practices  continue  to  be  of  serious  inter- 
national concern. 

Of  course.  Brazil  is  one  of  the  hemis- 
phere's preeminent  countries,  rich  in 
natural  resources,  blessed  with  the 
hemisphere's  largest  population  outside 
of  our  own,  and  hopefully  destined  for 
fia-ther  economic,  social,  and  political 
development. 

Yet  the  Secretary  closed  his  eyes  once 
again  to  the  violation  of  human  rights- 
including  the  torture  by  electric  shock  of 
a  U.S.  citizen,  Fred  Morris — the  torture 
of  a  Brazilian  journalist,  Vladimir  Her- 
zog,  who  died  in  prison  within  hours  of 
his  arrest  last  November,  and  the  death 
in  prison  last  month  of  another  political 
prisoner.  He  has  closed  his  eyes  as  well  to 
continued  censorship  and  use  of  arbitrary 
power  in  Brazil  by  the  military  regime. 
Despite  these  actions  and  policies  of 
Brazil,  the  Secretary  bestowed  the  re- 
ward of  a  special  consultation  agreement 
on  its  government. 

In  defense  of  his  own  apparent  ap- 
proach to  try  influencing  events  in  dif- 
ferent regions  of  the  world  through  sup- 
port for  key  nations,  the  Secretary  has 
created  a  policy  that  both  conflicts  with 
our  own  values,  and  will  make  more  dif- 
ficult our  relations  with  other  nations  in 
the  hemisphere. 

Rather  than  single  out  Brazil  for  spe- 
cial benefits,  the  Secretary  should  have 
expressed  a  willingness  to  consult  closely 
and  regularly  with  other  countries  in 
the  hemisphere  as  well,  particularly 
those  coimtries  whose  efforts  include 
support  for  democratic  development. 

If  the  criteria  is  to  be  economic  im- 
portance to  us,  for  example,  surely  one 
can  point  to  a  far  higher  level  of  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
or  the  crucial  importance  of  Venezuela's 
oil  exports  to  our  homes  and  farms  and 
factories.  If  the  criteria  is  broad  identity 
of  interests,  once  more  the  current  Bra- 
zilian regime  does  not  rank  at  the  top 
of  the  list.  Only  in  terms  of  still-to-be- 
attained  power,  by  virtue  of  its  resources, 
does  Brazil  rank  highest.  That  single  fac- 
tor should  not  be  permitted  to  dominate 
our  work  with  other  important  coimtries 
in  the  hemisphere  in  meeting  today's 
vital  problems. 

At  the  signing  ceremony  in  Brasilia, 
Secretary  Kissinger  said: 

There  are  no  two  peoples  whose  concern 
for  human  dignity  and  for  the  basic  values 
of  man  Is  more  profound  In  day-to-day  life 
than  Brazil  and  the  United  States. 

Yet.  no  one  who  has  even  a  passing 
interest  in  events  in  Brazil  can  view  that 
statement  other  than  with  bewilderment 
and  the  utmost  sorrow. 

It  demeans  both  the  United  States 
and  those  people  supporting  human 
rights  who  have  so  long  been  denied  ex- 
pression In  Brazil. 

Regrettably,  Secretary  Kissinger's  ap- 
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proval  to  Brazil  left  a  bitter  taste  not 
only  in  many  countries  of  the  hemi- 
sphere whose  people  wonder  what  our 
values  really  axe,  but  also  in  this  coun- 
try as  well.  Hopefully,  he  will  act  con- 
structively to  correct  this  deficiency  in 
U.S.  policy  and  attitudes  toward  Latin 
America,  and  put  our  actions  toward  the 
hemisphere  on  the  much  more  solid 
ground  of  concern  for  all  nations  of  the 
area,  plus  respect  for  enduring  human 
values. 


A  WOMAN  IN  POLITICS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  read  a 
significant  address  by  Dona  Felicia  Rin- 
con  de  Gautier  last  October  before  the 
Missouri  FederaUon  of  Women  Demo- 
cratic Clubs,  and  I  commend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  collea^rues. 

This  address  provides  wise  counsel  on 
the  effective  roles  of  women  in  policies. 
The  speaker  has  had  a  distinguished 
career  of  public  service  In  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  I  have  been 
greatly  honored  by  her  friendship  over 
the  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  address  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Don  a  Felicia  Rincon  di  QAimn 
Madam  Chairperson  and  members  of  the 
Missouri  Federation  of  Women  Democratic 
Clubs;  fellow  Democrats;  ladies  and  gentle- 
men: 

May  I  start  by  expressing  my  deep  appre- 
ciation for  the  opportunity  to  address  my- 
self to  the  women  who  are  the  leaders  of 
the  Democratic  Party  in  this  great  State.  It 
is  not  often  that  a  speaker  has  the  c^por- 
tunity  to  face  such  a  select  group.  The  dig- 
nity, grace  and  beauty  of  the  distinguished 
ladies  who  compose  it  so  pervade  this  gather- 
ing, that  an  unsuspecting  person,  impressed 
by  it,  could  very  easily  fail  to  notice  that 
this  group,  albeit  its  feminine  charm,  yields 
a  tremendous  political  power  that  can  and 
wiU  very  shortly  be  a  decisive  factor  in  the 
major  decisions  of  the  Party  in  this  State. 

I  come  from  a  far  away  island  in  the  Carib- 
bean, thousands  of  miles  from  here  over  sea 
and  land.  Far  removed  as  we  are.  In  a  differ- 
ent latitude,  and  with  a  different  cultural 
heritage,  it  Is  only  natural  that  we  may  have 
local  problems  and  priorities  which  do  not 
correspond  to  yours.  But  the  basic  and  domi- 
nant issues  that  beset  the  national  at- 
tention are  also  our  problems,  being,  as  we 
are,  an  island  community  which  shares  with 
the  rest  of  the  nation  the  common  factors 
of  citizenship,  defense,  and  inter  related 
economics,  goals  and  aspirations.  The  bles- 
sings that  befall  the  nation  are  our  blessings, 
and  so  are  its  plights.  I  bring  you,  there- 
fore, the  greetings  of  feUow  Democrats  from 
over  there  who  share  with  you  the  worries 
and  the  responsibility  of  steering  this  na- 
tion to  a  political  decision  that  shall  assure 
the  quickest  and  most  sensible  solution  to 
the  present  sorry  sUte  of  public  affairs.  To 
me,  that  decision  is  no  other  than  to  elect 
once  more  a  Democrat  to  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States. 

There  has  been  a  traditional  feeling  of 
solidarity  between  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  Puerto  Rlcans  and  the  Democratic 
Party.  We  over  there,  as  a  people,  are  In  favor 
of  social  reforms,  of  true  participation  of  the 
people  in  the  democratic  process,  of  catises 
and  issues  which  are  representative  of  the 
people,  of  the  advancement  of  the  common 
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man.  It  is  only  natural,  therefore,  that  peo- 
ple with  such  Inollnatlons  ahoulil  Instantly 
identify  themselves  wltli  tb«  Democratic 
Party,  since  It  represents  In  this  oountry 
the  same  Ideology  which  we  profeee  the 
vehicle  to  fulflU  the  Great  Amerlnan  Draam. 
And  also  because  we  have  aeen  that  by  eome 
rare  coincidence,  the  periods  of  great  eco- 
nomic surge  happen  dtuing  Democratic  ad- 
mlQlstrations,  vaA  that  the  great  economic 
set-baclLS  happen  during  Republican  admin- 
istrations. 

The  trust  that  we  over  there  placed  in  the 
Democratic  Party  has  not  been  lost.  Al- 
most every  slgniflcant  advanoMnent  ia  the 
relationship  between  the  United  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  during  the  last  26  or  30  years 
has  taken  place  under  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent. Our  first  such  experience  was  the 
designation  of  the  first  native  Puerto  Rlcan 
to  become  governor.  We  shall  ever  be  grate- 
ful, for  that  first  important  step  in  the  chain 
of  events  that  led  to  the  creation  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rioo,  to  the  then 
President  oS  the  United  States,  a  great  son 
of  this  State.  Harry  S.  Trtiman. 

There  you  had  a  man  to  be  remembered. 
Straightforward,  honest,  astute,  of  forceful 
and  picturesque  speech,  a  man  of  Integrity, 
of  decision,  of  guts,  of  destiny.  The  nation 
was  fortunate  to  have  him.  and  so  was  the 
Democratic  Party.  The  nostalgia  of  the  "Give 
Them  Hell.  Harry"  days  Is  ever  present.  His 
departure  shall  be  forever  missed  by  all  of  us 
who  had  the  privilege  of  his  friendship. 

Addressing  ourselves  now  to  present  day 
problems  which  command  national  atten- 
tion, it  is  only  natural  that  in  a  meeting 
composed  of  women  who  are  leaders  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  we  touch  on  the  subject 
of  the  liberation  of  women,  or  as  Is  com- 
monly known,  "wMnen'S  lib."  Tills  is  a  sub- 
ject I  feel  I  can  talk  about  with  a  certain 
degree  of  authority,  because  I  started  deal- 
ing with  and  actually  living  the  political 
emancipation  of  women,  back  home,  during 
the  decade  of  the  thirties,  at  a  time  when 
many  of  you  were  not  yet  bom,  and  most  of 
the  others  were  very,  very  young.  At  that 
time,  ours  was  a  society  of  a  Danish  colo- 
nial  pattern,  in  which  the  man  held  not  only 
certain  legal  prerogatives,  but  also  a  real  and 
effective  control  over  the  whole  fabric  of 
social  and  family  life.  That  was  a  real  "Ma- 
cho" society  if  you  ever  saw  one.  It  was  at 
that  time,  whUe  still  a  very  young  wife,  that 
I  started  becoming  active  In  poUtlcs,  a  for- 
bidden land  jealously  reserved  by  men  as 
their  own  private  province.  Although  I  had 
the  support  and  help  of  my  husband,  also 
acUve  in  politics,  I  still  had  to  cc^ie  with 
the  negative  attitude  of  the  other  men,  par- 
ticularly those  in  important  positions. 

How  did  I  do  it?  My  formula  was  Bln4>le. 
I  did  not  antagonize  the  men.  I  Joined  them. 
in  their  work  and  in  their  worries.  First,  I 
worked  very  hard  In  the  area  which  is  most 
to  my  liking,  dealing  with  people,  recruiting, 
organizing,  orienting,  trying  to  solve  per- 
sonal problems,  being  a  social  worker  as  well 
as  a  political  activist.  It  was  a  new  party  we 
were  then  organizing,  and  there  was  a  great 
need  for  that  basic  element  of  politics,  the 
grass  roots  of  operation.  My  success  in  that 
area,  gave  me  a  reputation  for  hArd  work, 
service,  and  a  way  with  people  that  no  new 
and  starting  organization  can  afford  to  ig- 
nore. Second,  and  at  the  same  time,  I  was 
always  myself,  and  I  conducted  myself  as  I 
thought  befitted  a  lady. 

This  imposed  on  the  men,  by  reciprocity,  a 
conduct  of  politeness,  civility  and  deference 
which  paved  the  way  for  a  state  of  mutual 
understanding  and  acceptance  which  did 
not  take  long  to  materialize.  Thus,  a  respect- 
ful camaraderie  was  developed  and  the  prej- 
udice was  a  thing  of  the  past.  This  enabled 
me  to  progress  so  that  in  1940  I  was  already 
the  President  of  the  Popular  Democratic 
Party  in  the  capital  city.  San  Juan,  and  to 
become  the  City  Manager  of  San  Juan  in 


1M6.  a  position — ^later  as  mayor — ^which  I 
held  uninterruptedly  for  over  twenty-two 
years — ^untU  1969. 

So  you  can  see  that  I  really  am  familiar 
with  the  problems  of  the  liberation  of  wom- 
en. Still,  I  fail  to  understand  why  the  wom- 
en's lib  movement  must  be  expressed,  in  so 
many  instances,  with  a  conduct  of  outright 
hostility  toward  men,  and  the  irrational  as- 
sertion that  everything,  but  absolutely  every- 
ttiing,  must  be  equal  and  the  same  for  both 
sexes. 

Well,  it  Just  is  not  that  way.  Ck>d  did  not 
make  it  that  way.  Women  are  not  inferior  to 
men,  nor  are  they  superior.  There  are  physi- 
cal differences  between  men  and  women,  the 
product  of  millions  of  years  of  evolution, 
which  can  not  be  changed  or  ignored.  I  sus- 
pect that  it  is  universally  accepted  that  some 
of  tlie  differences  need  not  be  changed  at  aU. 
But  there  are  many  other  differences  which 
are  not  merely  the  difference  in  sex.  And 
there  are  also  psychological,  mental  and 
spiritual  differences.  Women  should  not 
strive  to  have  the  physical  strength  or  the 
aggressiveness  of  the  men,  nor  could  the 
latter  have  the  capacity  to  endure  pain,  the 
tenderness,  the  insight  or  the  intuition  with 
which  Nature  has  endowed  women. 

Let  us  not,  therefore,  base  our  liberation 
movement  on  the  false  premise  that  there 
must  be  equality  in  everything.  That  ap- 
proach will  actually  set  us  back  in  certain 
aspects.  Total  equality  will  quickly  do  away 
with  that  part  of  our  Western  ctatural  heri- 
tage— ^however  reduced  it  may  already  be  in 
our  times — ^that  imposes  on  the  bdiaviour  of 
men  a  certain  deference  toward  women,  that 
gives  women  a  sense  and  a  place  of  prece- 
dence and  priority,  and  enhances  their  fem- 
ininity. I,  for  one,  do  not  cherish  the  idea  of 
being  treated  by  men  in  the  same  manner  and 
language  they  would,  with  an  propriety,  use 
with  other  men. 

Let  VIS  strive,  therefore,  for  a  balanced 
sense  of  what  liberation  should  stand  for.  To 
me,  it  stands  for  equal  remuneration  for  the 
same  work:  it  stands  for  equal  rights  for 
husband  and  wife  over  their  children  and 
common  property;  it  stands  for  opening  up 
doors  which  have  been  closed  to  women  only 
because  they  are  women;  It  stands  for  a  bal- 
anced proportion  of  qualified  women  in  pub- 
lic offices  at  all  levels  of  government,  it 
stands  for  the  acceptance  of  qualified  wom- 
en in  all  fields  of  intellectual  endeavor;  it 
stands  for  doing  away  with  attitudes  that 
condone  an  act  when  done  by  a  man  and 
condemn  it  when  done  by  a  woman.  We  must 
strive  not  for  a  homogenized  unisex  civiliza- 
tion, in  which  women  will  look  less  fem- 
inine and  men  less  masculine,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  both;  on  the  contrwy,  we  should 
strive  for  a  two  sex  civilization,  bringing  out 
the  best  virtues  of  each  and  with  equal  Jus- 
tice for  both. 

May  I  address  myself  now  to  a  subject 
which  touches  me  deeply — and  I  refer  to  our 
moral  and  ethical  decadence. 

A  steady  deterioration  of  the  fabric  of  our 
society  is  taking  place  at  increasing  speed. 
It  is  seen  in  government  scandals,  in  drug 
addiction,  in  rising  crime,  in  lack  of  respect 
tor  the  law.  More  than  anything  else,  it  is 
also  seen  in  the  lack  of  real  religious 
feeling,  in  the  loss  of  moral  values.  In  that 
so  many  people  no  longer  have  a  seiLse  of 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  and  that 
many  of  them  do  not  care  to  know  even  if 
told. 

As  wives  and  mothers,  this  must  be  of  the 
highest  concern  to  all  of  us.  It  is  not  easy 
to  point  out  the  cause  of  this  breakdown  in 
our  society.  Undoubtedly,  there  must  be 
aaany  caiises  and  many  factors  constributing 
to  the  social  disease.  But  If  I  had  to  mention 
the  one  that  is  uppermost  in  my  mind,  I 
wo'ild  say  that  the  "cult  of  violence"  rates 
the  highest  priority. 

Everj-body  Is  aware  of  the  fact  that  our 


movies,  our  TV,  our  banks,  particularly  the 
cartoons  and  comic  periodicals,  are  available 
at  the  comer  stand  to  children  five  years  of 
age  and  up,  are  saturated  with  stories  wlilch 
depict  war,  crime,  fights  and  every  other 
form  of  violence,  in  a  glorified  manner,  and 
its  characters  as  prototypes  to  be  imitated. 
And  this  has  been  the  situation  for  the  last 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years. 

Is  it  strange,  then,  that  so  many  young 
Americans  of  today  are  insensibie  to  vio- 
lence? Has  not  our  own  society  induced  them 
to  accept  violence  as  a  way  of  life,  in  some 
cases  as  a  better  way  of  life? 

I  propose  that  the  women  c^  America  move 
forward,  with  conviction  and  purpose,  in  an 
effort  to  wipe  out  the  element  of  violence 
from  the  world  of  entertainment.  The  movies 
and  TV  programs  should  concentrate  on 
building  up  character  and  moral  values,  and 
on  beauty,  on  art,  and  things  that  Improve 
the  human  being  and  tlxat  improve  society, 
and  not  the  other  way  around.  The  voice  of 
American  women  should  be  heard,  loud  and 
clear,  demanding  an  end  to  this  situation, 
appealing  to  civic  clubs,  teachers'  and  par- 
ents' associations,  fraternities,  sororities, 
book  clubs,  political  organizations,  their 
Congressmen,  labor  groups,  and  reaching  out 
to  wherever  there  may  l>e  a  listening  ear,  to 
create  a  conscience  that  we  have  had  enough 
of  this. 

The  need  to  revive  the  great  moral  qual- 
ities that  have  tradltlonaUy  characterized 
America  can  not  be  postponed.  Laws  alone 
can  not  c\u:e  a  country's  evils.  No  matter  how 
many  laws  are  approved,  they  will  only  be 
good  to  the  extreme  that  the  people  are  ready 
to  observe  them.  The  greatest  penal  code  of 
all  times,  the  Ten  Commandments,  hardly 
takes  a  page,  yet,  for  centuries  it  was  good 
for  the  Jewish  pec^le,  because  they  had  the 
moral  compulsion  to  comply  with  it. 

Let  us,  therefore.  Join  the  movement  for  a 
great  revival  of  moral  values  in  America,  of 
a  movement  free  of  prudery,  hypocrisy  and 
false  attitudes,  a  movement  that  may  give  us 
a  true,  simple  and  direct  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  that  may  restore  the  gentle  nature 
that  used  to  be  our  way  of  life,  that  may  let 
us  live  in  peace  with  ourselves,  and  with 
others,  that  will  free  us  from  the  sense  of  vio- 
lence which  is  the  anguish  of  these  days. 

These  goals,  of  course,  can  not  possibly  be 
achieved  overnight.  They  will  take  time  and 
effort.  We  should  all  become  Involved  in  the 
task  without  delay. 

The  massive  participation  in  government 
of  the  women  of  America  will  be  of  tremend- 
ous importance  to  bring  about  some  of  the 
things  we  have  talked  about.  Womanhood 
is  not  duly  represented  in  government.  A 
paper  I  recently  read  indicates  that  out  of 
535  members  In  Congress,  only  19  are  women, 
that  is  3.5%;  or  7561  members  of  state  legis- 
latures, only  610  are  women,  that  is  8%.  It 
should  be  noticed  that,  within  those  groups 
of  women.  14  out  of  19  Congresswomen  are 
Democrats  (74%)  and  that  389  out  of  610 
State  women  legislators  are  Democrats 
(64%).  This  shows  that  Democratic  women 
have  taken  a  tremendous  lead  in  the  strug- 
gle to  participate  in  government,  but  there  is 
still  a  great  gap  to  be  filled.  , 

Therefore,  while  we  work  at  the  long  range 
problems  mentioned  before,  we  must  also 
address  ourselves  to  the  immediate  task  be- 
fore this  Party,  which  is  a  thorough  grass 
roots  organization  that  will  ensure  a  vigorous 
and  unrelenting  campaign  to  make  the  com- 
ing elections  a  most  resounding  success  for 
the  Democratic  Party  In  each  and  every 
State,  county  and  city.  No  effort  should  be 
spared  to  achieve  that  end,  in  particular,  to 
obtain  a  balanced  participation  of  women  in 
elective  posts,  and  as  a  final  goal,  to  place 
the  Presidency  and  the  Administration  in 
the  hands  of  people  who  will,  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Democratic  Party,  give  It  luster, 
and  sense  of  direction,  revive  the  economy 
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and   make   the   nation   prosper,   regain   the 
faith  of  the  world  In  America,  and  the  faith 
of  Americans  In  their  own  great  destiny. 
Thank  you  and  may  Ood  bless  you  all. 


ANOTHER  BURTON 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
many  of  my  colleagues  know,  two  out- 
standing members  of  the  California  Con- 
gresslraial  delegation  happen  to  be 
brothers.  Phil  and  John  BtrRTON,  who 
between  them  represent  all  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  parts  of  Marin  and  Sonoma 
counties,  exemplify  the  best  of  the  new 
tradition  in  bay  area  politics.  They  are 
pragmatic,  dedicated,  intelligent,  tough, 
compassionate,  idealistic,  and  extremely 
effective. 

But  my  colleagues  may  not  be  aware 
that  John  and  Phil  have  a  middle  broth- 
er. Bob,  who  is  also  politically  active. 
Professionally  Bob  Burton  is  a  teacher, 
having  for  18  years  taught  prisoners  at 
San  Quentin. 

A  recent  story  in  the  San  Quentin 
News  discusses  Bob's  current  public  and 
political  activities.  I  ask  imanimom  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  In  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Tamal  (Calif.)  San  Quentin  News, 
Feb.  13,  1976] 

SQ  Teacher  Appointko  to  Paxolk  Board 

Oovernor  Brown,  Callfomla's  conserratlve- 
Itberal  leader,  has  once  ag&ln  shown  a  keen 
independency  by  appointing  Mr.  Robert 
Burton  to  the  Adult  Authority  Parole  Board. 

The  47-year-old  Burton  has  been  a  teacher 
at  San  Quentin  for  18  year^.  giving  him  the 
recognition  of  having  been  teaching  here  the 
longest  of  any  of  the  present  teachers. 

Prior  to  coming  to  Quentin,  Mr.  Burton 
was  a  merchant  seaman  and  a  graduate  of 
San  Francisco  State  University,  majoring  in 
history  and  government. 

He  taught  math  and  history  here  at  Q, 
spending  the  last  few  months  of  his  assign- 
ment working  with  the  men  in  the  lock-up 
units. 

A  politically  active  man,  Mr.  Burton  is  also 
the  current  president  of  the  San  Francisco 
Community  College  District.  But  Roliert  is 
not  the  only  politician  in  his  family.  He  has 
two  brothers,  one  older  (Phillip)  and  one 
younger  (John),  who  are  national  congress- 
men. The  older  is  the  Democratic  Caucus 
Chairman  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  was  through  a  personal  Interview  with 
Governor  Brown  that  Robert's  appointment 
came  about,  and  it's  long  overdue  in  coming. 
What  slowed  this  move  was  fear  of  the  cry 
•nepwtism."  But  our  present  Governor  was 
able  to  see  Robert's  value  as  a  man  who,  due 
to  his  many  years  at  Q,  possesses  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  convict,  and  would  be  an 
asset  to  the  parole  board. 

It's  not  often  that  members  of  the  Adult 
Authority  are  selected  from  outside  the  law 
enforcement  field  and  to  have  a  lit>eral 
minded  Democrat  sitting  thereon,  well  .  .  . 
maybe  things  are  looking  up  after  all. 


GLOBAL  INFLATION 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  Finance  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  International  Finance 
and  Resources,  which  I  chair,  recently 
conducted  2  days  of  hearings  on  world 
inflation. 

In  our  increasingly  interdependent 
world,  it  is  generally  believed  that  no 


country  is  an  economic  island.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  hearings  was  to  exploi-e  the 
problem  of  inflation  and  its  global  as  well 
as  domestic  Implications. 

The  five  witnesses  at  these  hearings 
were:  Gerald  L.  Parsky,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasuiy;  Charles  W.  Rob- 
inson, Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco- 
ntrniic  Affairs;  Henry  H.  Fowler,  former 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Paul  A. 
Volcker,  President  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York;  and  G.  Warren  Nut- 
ter, professor  of  economics  at  the  Uni- 
vei-sity  of  Virginia. 

Although  these  witnesses  came  from 
different  backgrounds,  there  is  a  general 
consensus  among  them  regarding  the 
causes  of  world  inflation  and  the  action 
necessary  to  alleviate  hiflation. 

In  short,  they  believe  inflation  must  be 
attacked  by  coordinated  policies  and  ef- 
forts of  various  countries. 

But  they  also  share  former  Secretary 
of  Treasury  Fowler's  sentiment:  "The 
battle  against  global  inflation,  like  char- 
ity, should  begin  at  home." 

In  the  Interest  of  national  debate  on 
our  economy,  I  shall,  at  the  end  of  my 
statement,  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  five  witnesses'  statements  in- 
serted In  the  RzcoRD. 

I  shall  now  summarize  important 
points  raised  by  the  witnesses.  The  gen- 
eral causes  of  world  inflation  are: 

First,  during  1972-73  there  was  simul- 
taneous strong  expansion  of  all  the  major 
Industrial  countries.  Thus,  there  was  no 
excess  capacity  in  one  country  to  soak 
up  the  excess  demand  in  another  coun- 
try. Secretary  Robinson  pointed  out: 

Beginning  la  the  mid-1960'8  with  the  ex- 
cessive and  Inflationary  expansion  in  1965- 
66;  1968;  and  1972-73,  U.S.  prices  rose  more 
rapidly;  and  we  cea.sed  to  be  an  anchor  of 
price  stability. 

Second,  Mr.  Volcker  of  the  New  York 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  said: 

In  recent  yean,  there  has  been  a  reduced 
sense  of  caution  and  prudence  In  public 
and  private  financial  affairs  and  an  Increased 
tendency  for  public  desires  to  outrun  eco- 
nomic realities.  This  emerging  set  of  atti- 
tudes helps  to  foster  Inflationary  presstires, 
through  its  Impact  on  private  spending, 
pricing,  and  wage  deeision»,  and  through  this 
climate,  it  created  public  policy  making  on 
the  .side  of  excessive  expansion. 

In  this  connection,  It  seems  to  me  that 
Professor  Nutter  has  the  proper  focus  on 
the  reasons  for  the  expansionary  flsca? 
and  monetary  policies  of  major  indus- 
trialized countries. 

He  said: 

In  the  United  States,  the  total  govern- 
ment spending  at  all  levels,  federal,  state 
and  local,  amounted  to  only  12 'i.  of  national 
income  in  1929.  That  percentage  rose  to  24*^' 
in  1939;  27-^5,  in  1949;  33';  in  1959;  38'i  in 
1969:   and  40%  In  1975. 

Regarding  tlie  14  industrialized  coun- 
tries in  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development,  he  said: 

Government  .spending  amounts  to  more 
than  half  of  national  Income  today. 

With  the  huge  percentage  of  national 
income  going  into  government  spending. 
Professor  Nutter  raises  this  question: 

In  any  welfare  state,  who  is  to  bene.1t  at 
the  expense  of  whom?  Who  is  to  receive  what 
from  whom? 
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His  answer  was: 

If  a  quarter  or  less  of  national  Income  Is 
flowing  through  the  hands  of  government. 
It  may  seem  plausible  to  a  large  majority  that 
needed  taxes  can  be  collected  from  the  re- 
malnlng  minority.  Politicians  can  credibly 
campaign  on  the  platform  of  "soaking  the 
rich."  But  not  when  the  tex  take  raises  to 
thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  percent  of  national  in- 
come. Voters  promised  growing  benefits  from 
the  welfare  state  must  begin  wondering 
whether  they  will  receive  more  than  what 
will  be  taken  from  them. 

Third,  during  1973-74  there  was  a 
fourfold  increase  in  oil  prices  by  the 
OPEC  countries.  Since  oil  is  an  im- 
portant commodity  in  any  country,  to 
a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  Its  increase  in 
price  exerted  inflationary  pressure  on  all 
goods  and  services  in  the  world  com- 
mimity. 

Fourth,  because  of  the  recent  crop 
failures,  there  has  been  a  tremendous 
increase  in  food  prices. 

Fifth,  in  recent  years,  there  has  been 
a  continuation  of  an  earlier  trend  of 
enormous  increases  of  international  cap- 
ital flow,  much  of  It  in  bank  deposits  of 
highly  volatile  liquid  forms.  In  relatively 
imcontroUed  money  and  credit  markets, 
.such  as  the  Eurodollar  market. 

Former  Treasury  Secretary  Fowler 
said: 

This  Euro-currency  market  and  similar 
trans-national  financial  markets  have  done 
more  than  supply  a  channel  f<w  these  inter- 
national movements  of  large  funds,  enabling 
the  users  to  take  advantage  of  Interest  rate 
differentials  or  anticipations  of  exchange 
rate  changes. 

These  money  and  capital  movements 
spread  Inflationary  Impulses.  They  make  de- 
liberate changes  in  exchange  rate  parities  or 
their  maintenance  very  difficult,  placing  a 
heavy  burden  on  coordinated  central  bank 
market  intervention  If  Irrational  or  specu- 
lative exchange  rate  changes  are  to  be  minl- 
mlzMl. 

Mr.  Fowler  added : 

The  break-up  of  the  system  In  1971-73 
opened  the  floodgates  to  money  creation. 

He  cited  the  statement  of  Prof.  David 
Meiselman  of  Virginia  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute: 

Over  the  three  year  period  from  1971-73. 
money  increased  a  total  of  65.8  per  cent  in 
the  nine  major  OECD  countries  outside  the 
United  States.  It  was  not  until  their  central 
banks  stopped  monetizing  balance  of  pay- 
ments surpluses  and  permitted  their  cur- 
rencies to  float  that  monetary  growth  was 
slowed  from  an  annual  rate  of  25.9  per  cent 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1972  to  5.1  per  cent 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1973  .  .  .  The  United 
States,  freed  from  external  constraints  on  its 
monetary  growth,  responded  to  domestic 
considerations  over  the  1971-73  period  and 
Increased  both  M,  and  M,  measures  of 
money  at  their  fastest  rates  since  World  War 
II,  even  after  Inflation  speeded  up  In  1073." 
(The  Phenomenon  of  Worldwide  Inflation 
(American  Enterprise  Institute]  p.  5). 

Former  Treasury  Secretary  Fowler  be- 
lieves that — 

Excessive  increases  in  the  nineteen  seven- 
ties in  official  International  liquidity  in  the 
official  reserves  of  the  central  banks  of  the 
various  member  countries  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  over  which  the  Fund 
had  no  control,  was  one  of  the  causes  for 
the  expansion  of  these  monetary  aggregates 
in  a  large  number  of  nations. 
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Let  us  get  some  meastire  of  the  magnitudes 
of  this  expansion  In  official  reaerves. 

Official  reserves  grew  at  an  average  an- 
nual rate  of  2.3  per  cent  in  the  nineteen  fif- 
ties, and  3.1  per  cent  during  the  slxtlee. 

But,  In  the  seventies  the  growth  curve  took 
a  sharp  incline. 

National  ciurencies  8uch-«s  the  doUar 
but  including  other  major  currencies  were 
more  than  half  the  holdings  of  ofBclal  re- 
serves in  1970.  At  the  end  of  1970,  total  hold- 
ings of  national  currencies  In  reserves 
amounted  to  some  $45  billion.  By  the  end  of 
1974,  they  had  grown  to  $150  billion,  tripling 
m  four  years.  | 

Tlie  witnesses  emphasized  various  ap- 
proaches to  alleviate  world  inflation 
through  International  cooperation;  but, 
generally,  they  are  in  accord  with  the 
points  covered  by  Secretary  Parsky's 
statement: 

Promoting  a  free  and  open  system  for  world 
trade  and  investment; 

Avoiding  beggar -thy-nelghbor  policies; 

Assisting  the  developing  nations  In  becom- 
ing more  economically  self-sufficient; 

Responding  promptly  and  effectively  to 
structural  changes  In  the  world  economy 
such  as  the  changed  energy  balance;  and 

Seeking,  In  concert  with  other  nations,  the 
development  of  International  economic  ar- 
rangements which  can  adapt  promptly  to 
changing  conditions. 

Adherence  to  these  principles  Is  funda- 
mental to  the  solution  of  our  economic  prob- 
lems. I 

Although  the  witnesses  agree  that  in- 
flation is  a  world  problem,  they  empha- 
size that  the  battle  against  global  infla- 
tion should  begin  at  home. 

Secretary  Robinson  put  the  focus 
forthrighUy: 

Improvements  In  international  ectmomio 
arrangements,  important  though  they  may 
be,  cannot  substitute  for  the  sound  manage- 
ment of  our  own  affairs.  The  primary  battle 
against  Inflation  mitst  be  fought  and  won  at 
home. 

Mr.  r\>wler's  statement  is  more  de- 
tailed when  he  said : 

Restoration  can  be  signalled  by  amending 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  and  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  to  place  "reasonable  price 
stability"  on  a  parity  with  low  levels  of  un- 
employment and  an  adequate  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth  as  national  econonUc  objec- 
tives. 

For  monetary  policy,  as  administered  by 
the  Federal  Reserve,  cannot  do  the  job  of 
coping  with  Inflation  alone.  It  must  be  com- 
plemented by  fiscal  policy.  While  Inflation  Is 
a  monetary  phenomenon,  associated  usually, 
maybe  Invariably,  with  excessive  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  money,  large  budget  deficits, 
wage  pressures,  monopoly  prices.  Increasing 
tax  levels  and  other  factCH's  operate  on  the 
price  level  only  via  an  increase  In  the  quan- 
tity of  money  or  a  decrease  In  output.  These 
forces  can  put  Irresistible  pressures  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  expand  the  money  supply 
beyond  the  rate  of  potential  real  growth  in 
output. 

Mr.  Volcker's  statement  is  basically 
the  same  as  Mr.  Fowler's  when  he  says: 

In  these  circumstances,  the  greatest  con- 
tribution economic  policy  makers  can  make, 
both  here  and  abroad.  Is  to  mtUntaln  a  cer- 
tain steadiness  of  purpose,  resisting  the 
temptation  to  seek  an  Immediate  solution  to 
either  inflation  or  unemployment  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other. 

Tlie  committee  will  hold  additional 
hearings,  but  I  ask  unanimous  consent 


that  the  statements  of  ihe  five  witnesses 
be  printed  in  the  Recorb. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
men'ts  were  ordered  •to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  op  Henby  H.  Fowler  Before  the 
sttbcommrrtee  on  imtebnationai.  finance 

AND  RESOUBCES  of  THE  'U.S.  SENATE  PiNANCTB 

CoMMTTTEE,  Tuesday,  FEBRtJARY  17,  1976 

My  name  Is  Henry  H.  Fowler.  I  am  a  Gen- 
eral Partner  of  Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co.,  an  In- 
vestment banking  firm  at  65  Broad  Street, 
New  "X^ork  City,  and  Chairman  of  Goldman 
Sachs  International  Corporation,  Its  Inter- 
national affiliate. 

However,  I  appear  here  today  solely  In  my 
personal  capacity  and  am  not  speaking  for 
my  firm  or  any  other  organization. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  congratulate  you  and  your 
colleagues  on  undertaking  this  timely  con- 
gressional examination  of  global  Inflation 
and  Its  Implications  for  national  policy.  In 
my  judgment.  It  Is  the  most  fundamental 
problem  facing  the  United  States  and  the 
nations  with  whom  It  Is  associated  and  allied 
ta  the  Free  World  economy.  The  rate  of  In- 
flation has  receded  In  some  countries  from 
the  destructive  double  digit  range  which 
characterized  the  recent  past,  largely  as  a  by- 
product of  the  most  serious  global  recession 
since  World  War  11.  Nonetheless,  global  In- 
flation stands  in  the  way  of  a  full  restora- 
tion of  consumer  and  business  confidence 
and  world  economic  recovery  to  a  steady  and 
sustained  rate  of  adequate  but  non  exces- 
sive growth. 

The  Summit  Meeting  on  last  November 
15-17.  of  the  Chiefs  of  State  of  the  United 
States.  Japan,  Germany,  France,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Italy  In  Ramboulllet,  Trance, 
ooncluded  that  the  most  urgent  task  of  the 
industrial  democracies  represented  was : 

•To  assure  the  recovery  of  our  economies 
and  to  reduce  the  waste  of  human  resources 
involved  in  unemployment.  In  consolidating 
the  recovery  it  Is  essential  to  avoid  unleash- 
ing additional  inflationary  forces  which 
would  threaten  Its  success." 

These  expressions  of  good  intentions  at 
the  Ramboulllet  Meeting  will  not  be 
enough.  They  must  be  reflected  and  Imple- 
mented In  concrete  programs  of  legislative 
and  executive  action  within  the  economies 
represented  at  that  Conference  and  acts  of 
international  cooperation  between  them  and 
other  like-minded  nations  approved  by  their 
paillaments  and  congresses  and  supported 
by  the  weight  of  Informed  public  opinion. 

That  Is  the  principal  conclusion  I  would 
present  to  the  Conmilttee  today,  represent- 
ing, as  It  does,  a  long  held  conviction. 
I.  needed:   a  concrete  anti-in»i.ation  pro- 
gram ADHERED  TO  BT  THE  MAJOR  DEMOCRATIC 

INDUSTRIALIZED    NATIONS 

Speaking  In  London.  England,  almost  18 
months  ago,  at  the  Fifth  International  Con- 
ference of  the  Conference  Board,  I  made 
some  comments  which  are  apt  today.  I  ob- 
served then,  as  I  do  now,  that — 

"As  yet,  Individual  national  efforts  to  halt 
Inflation  and  return  to  an  acceptable  range 
of  price  stability,  without  a  major  recession, 
seem  to  be  relatively  uncoordinated  Interna- 
tionally. 

"In  short,  there  Is  no  pro^ium.  Interna- 
tional in  scope  and  acceptance,  by  which 
we  can  hope  to  navigate  our  international, 
interdependent  world  economy  between  the 
Scylla  of  uncontrolled  Inflation  and  the 
Charybdls  of  serious  worldwide  recession  or 
depression." 

It  is  the  absence  of  a  concrete  and 
credible  program  for  the  orderly  restora- 
tion of  sustained  non-Inflationary  growth  In 
l^e  International  economy,  adhered  to  by 
the  major  democratic  Industrialized  nations, 
that  Is  the  heart  of  the  matter  to  which  this 


Committee  is  addressing  its  attention.  I 
tirged  In  London  In  September  1974,  as  I  do 
now,  that: 

"In  addition  to  the  scheduled  'summit' 
meeting  going  on  this  month  In  Washington 
to  deal  with  Inflation  in  the  United  States,  we 
need  an  International  'summit'  to  hammer 
out  a  common  program  of  action  designed  to 
bring  the  International  economy  back  to 
some  acceptable  norm  of  price  stability 
without  a  worldwide  recession." 

Because  it  deals  with  this  basic  conclu- 
sion, I  would  like  to  include  a  fuU  copy  of 
my  remarks  of  September  10.  1974.  as  an 
exhibit  to  this  statement.  (See  Exhibit  A) . 

In  this  connection,  attention  should  be 
called  to  the  recent  perceptive  comments  of 
two  members  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. Senator  Long  and  Senator  Rlbicoff, 
on  "The  Need  For  Economic  Summitry",  in 
their  Report  submitted  on  November  17, 
1975,  entitled  "Consensus  or  Confrontation: 
International  Economic  Policy  at  the 
Crossroads." 

My  coutributlon  to  a  forging  of  a  synthesis 
of  new  public  policy  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  global  Inflation  of  necessity  must 
be  a  modest  one,  beyond  expressing  the 
strongly  held  conviction  that  I  have  just 
voiced.  So,  In  the  time  remaining,  I  shall 
make  a  few  observations  on:  the  increasing 
recognition  of  global  Inflation  as  a  new  prob- 
lem requiring  new  policies,  the  special  char- 
acteristics of  the  new  global  inflation,  and 
some  tentative  conclusions  as  to  the  make- 
up or  mix  of  a  program  of  action. 

H.  INCREASINC  EXPORT  RECOGNITION  OF  GLOBAL 
INFLATION  AS  NEW  PROBLEM  REQUIRING  NEW 
POLICIES 

The  emergence  of  global  Inflation  as  a 
perceived  problem,  as  distinct  from  Inflation 
m  an  indlvld\ial  nation,  has  received  In- 
creased attention  In  the  nineteen  seventies. 
Acknowledgment  of  Its  existence  as  a  new 
phenomenon,  analyses  of  the  complex  of  con- 
tributing caiises  and  antecedents,  and  tech- 
nical reviews  of  the  various  policy  options 
for  dealing  with  It  have  been  contributed  by 
learned  professional  economists  In  the 
nineteen  seventies.  Perhaps  a  brief  refer- 
ence to  some  few  of  these  expert  sources 
will  be  useful  for  the  record  of  this  com- 
mlttee°.s  proceedings. 

A  book,  entitled  "Inflation  As  A  Global 
Problem",  edited  by  Mr.  Randall  Hlnshaw, 
and  published  In  1972  by  the  Jcdins  Hopkins 
University  Press,  reported  on  a  conference, 
held  In  Bologna,  Italy,  in  April  1971,  bring- 
ing together  the  views  of  some  of  the  world's 
foremost  monetary  authorities  on  this 
subject. 

A  more  theoretical  but  penetrating  analy- 
sis of  "International  Aspects  of  Stabilization 
Policies"  was  sponsored  and  published  ky 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston,  report- 
ing on  an  international  seminar  with  ac- 
companying prepared  papers,  held  In  June 
1974. 

In  1975,  the  American  Enterprise  Institute 
for  Public  Policy  Research  published  the  re- 
sults of  a  conference  on  worldwide  inflation, 
entitled  "The  Phenomenon  of  World-wide 
Inflation".  This  collection  was  edited  by 
Messrs.  David  I.  Meiselman  and  Arthur  B. 
Laffer. 

Recognition  of  the  problem  of  global  in- 
flation was  not  limited  to  academic  circles 
In  the  early  Seventies.  Nor  can  It  be  at- 
tributed solely  to  the  late  1973  explosion  la 
oil  and  related  energy  prices. 

In  early  June  1973,  Dr.  Otmar  Emmlnger 
of  the  Deutsche  Bundesbank,  who  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  constructive  Interna- 
tional economic  dialogue,  said  at  Basle: 

"Let  us  first  take  a  glance  at  the  phe- 
nomenon of  worldwide  Inflation.  The  evolu- 
tion over  recent  years  points  to  some  com- 
mon cause  or  causes  of  world  inflation.  In- 
deed,   what    is    particularly    striking    and 
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ominous  In  Uie  vorld  economy  of  today  Is 
not  only  tb«  progreaslTe  strengtbenlng,  but, 
In  particular  the  universal  character  of  the 
Inflationary  forces  In  the  Industrial  coun- 
trlea.  Among  the  OECD  coxintrles.  the  aver- 
age weighted  price  increase — measured  in 
terms  of  consumer  prices — was  3.4  per  cent 
per  ■.nniim  in  the  second  half  of  the  I9S08, 
3.6  per  cent  per  annum  In  the  first  half  of 
the  1960s.  4.3  per  cent  per  annum  In  the 
second  half  of  the  19608,  and  6.3  per  cent 
per  anrmm  In  the  three  years  1970-1973.  At 
present  (In  June  1073).  nearly  all  Industrial 
cotintries  seem  to  be  marching  "In  step"  nt 
a  rate  of  Inflation  of  7  per  cent  or  more." 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  F^ind  and  World  Bank  In 
Nairobi.  Kenya.  In  September  1973.  Ministers 
of  Finance  and  Central  Bank  Oovemors 
voiced  a  common  despair  at  this  ever  In- 
creasing, all  pervasive,  global  Inflation  reach- 
ing a  scale  unprecedented  since  World  War 

n. 

But  a  year  later,  when  I  addressed  the 
cubject  In  London,  In  September  1974,  in- 
flation in  the  OECD  countries  had  doubled 
and  was  estimated  as  running  at  an  annual 
rate  of  fifteen  per  cent.  This  acceleration — 
a  doubling  In  little  more  than  a  year — was 
In  part  due  to  the  Impact  of  oil  price  In- 
creases. But  there  were  many  other  con- 
tributing factors  which  gave  this  global  in- 
flation a  special  character. 
in.    som    sPBciAi.    cHAaAcmisTics   or    thx 

irlNVnXN     SJIVKNTUS — A     PERIOD     OF    CT,OS*T, 
INIXATION 

Some  analysis  of  the  special  characteristics 
of  the  recent  period  of  global  Inflation  la 
desirable  If  the  public  policy  implications 
are  to  be  accurately  determined.  I  will  men- 
tion a  few  that  seem  more  important  to  me. 

1.  The  extraordinary  growth  of  Free  World 
Trade  and  transnational  money  and  capital 
flows  In  the  post  World  War  II  era,  welcome 
though  it  Is,  nonetheless  has  resulted  In 
linkages  between  national  economies  that 
have  converted  Inflation  Into  an  interna- 
tional, as  well  as  a  national  problem. 

Inflation  has  become  increasingly  exported 
and  imported.  And.  unlike  disease.  Inflation, 
and  for  that  matter  recession,  cannot  be 
screened  out  at  the  customs  border. 

The  reality  of  ever  enlarging  world  markets 
means  that  the  prices  of  many  items  that 
enter  Into  the  price  Indexes  are  responsive  to 
Imbalances  in  global  demand  and  supply  or 
set  internationally  by  cartel  type  activity, 
public  and  private.  Both  may  result  In  the 
Increase  In  the  prices  of  Internationally 
traded  goods  which  tend  to  uniformity,  as 
transportation  and  communication  make  the 
world  smaller. 

Another  international  transmission  of  In- 
flation operates  via  the  balance  of  payments 
and  transnational  money  flows  in  a  fast 
growing  International  Isanklng  system,  sub- 
jecting national  economies  to  external  infla- 
tionary pressures.  Balance  of  payments  sur- 
pluses resulting  from  a  decline  in  Imported 
goods,  an  increase  in  exports,  or  an  Increase 
In  net  capital  inflows  may  lead  to  Increased 
reserve  accumulation,  undue  expansion  in 
money  supply,  and  lncrea.<<ing  prices.  Balance 
of  payments  deficits,  resulting  from  Increases 
in  imported  goods,  declines  In  exports,  or  net 
capital  outflows,  may  lead  to  reserve  declines 
and  currency  devaluation  which,  in  its  early 
stages,  has  an  inflationary  Impact  as  the  de- 
valuing nation  pays  an  increased  price  for 
the  goods  and  services  it  secures  from  Its 
trading  partners. 

3.  A  widely  pervasive  revolution  of  "rising 
expectations",  giving  many  national  econ- 
omies an  Inflationary  bias,  has  climaxed  with 
simultaneity  during  the  nineteen  seventies. 
In  a  number  of  important  industrialized  na- 
tions, this  attitude  has  overborne  the  fiscal 
and  monetary  disciplines  particularly  essen- 
tial to  the  avoidance  of  damaging  inflation 
In  a  free  democratic  society. 


This  Imbalance  has  resulted  In  public  pol- 
icies for  oMuiinilzlng  Cjconomle  growth,  pro- 
viding full  employmaat,  and  l"rrtiwtng  tli0 
scale  of  public  aaBlatanos  to  the  leas  adran- 
taged — all  commendable  objectives  with 
popular,  political  appeal — without  adequat« 
account  being  taken  of  flscal  and  monetary 
discipline  necessary  to  prevent  inflation.  The 
result  In  a  given  country  at  some  point  will 
be  unsustainable  rates  of  private  activity  and 
public  expenditures,  and  the  consequent 
creation  of  excessive  money  and  credit,  lead- 
ing inevitably  to  severe  domestic  infiation, 
financial  and  structural  distortions,  and  ulti- 
mately recession  or  depression  and  a  risk  of 
political  and  social  breakdown. 

Without  restraining  inflation,  a  nation 
cannot  expect  to  maintain  sustainable  pat- 
terns of  Increasing  real  growth,  adequate  Job 
creation,  and  expanding  public  revenues  In 
real  terms. 

When  these  over  expansive  public  policies 
get  out  of  control  on  a  global  scale,  or  slmul- 
taneoiwly  in  a  number  of  the  Important  In- 
diwtrtalized  nations,  a  demand  pull  inflation 
takes  on  a  special  commodity  dimension  as 
the  threat  of  inadequate  supplies  gives  rise 
to  speculative  forces  in  world  raw  material 
markets.  Pressures  build  up  explosively  on 
available  supplies  of  food,  raw  materials, 
energy,  other  services,  and  the  capabilities  of 
technology,  creating  both  cyclical  and  struc- 
tural forces  conducive  to  continuing  Inflation 
and  spiralling  prices.  The  aspect  of  global  In- 
flation ultimately  damages  even  the  frugal 
nation  which  has  kept  its  hotise  in  order  as 
It  Imports  Inflation  in  Imports. 

Clearly,  the  most  important  single  cause 
of  this  most  recent  global  inflation  is  that 
the  Industrialized  countries  have  pursued 
flscal  and  monetary  policies  which,  simul- 
taneously. If  unwittingly,  have  been  exces- 
sively expansionary,  parUcuIarly  If  one  takes 
into  account  the  accompanying  Inadequacies 
In  efforts  to  expand  supply  In  key  material 
and  product  sectors. 

Both  our  macro  and  our  micro  economic 
policies  have  been  out  of  phase  with  reality. 
The  resulting  excess  global  demand  has 
pushed  up  prices — both  of  industrial  prod- 
ucts and  services  and  numerous  raw  mate- 
rials. 

Goaded  by  these  price  Increases  and  the 
expectations  of  continuing  Inflation,  wage 
and  compensation  increases  have  all  too 
often  exceeded  productivity  gains  or  cost  of 
living  Increases,  contributing  a  "cost  push" 
element  to  Inflation  in  many  countries.  In- 
creased levels  of  Interest  rates  and  cost  of 
capital,  based  on  inflation  and  expectations 
of  Its  continuance,  have  added  another  "cost 
push"  factor  to  global  inflation.  Increased 
levels  of  taxation  and  regulatory  require- 
ments for  non-productive  Investment  In 
many  countries  have  been  a  factor  in  many 
countries. 

Before  passing  on  let  me  cite  Just  one  clas- 
sic example  of  simultaneity  of  domestic  In- 
flationary monetary  policies  which  have  given 
rise  to  global  Inflation. 

In  July  1974,  the  letter  of  the  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York  observed: 

"While  the  precise  degree  of  price  Increase 
in  any  one  coiuitry  proved  difficult  to  pre- 
dict, the  step-up  in  the  worldwide  rate  of 
inflation  that  took  place  in  1073  and  1074 
was  predictable  in  view  of  the  rapid  growth 
that  took  place  in  the  money  supplies  of 
most  of  the  major  industrial  cotintrles.  In 
1071  and  1073,  the  rate  of  growth  in  the  sup- 
ply of  currency  and  demand  deposits  aver- 
aged around  37%  In  Japan,  16%  In  the 
United  Kingdom.  8%  In  the  United  States 
and  13  Co  in  Germany.  These  rates  were  both 
well  in  excess  of  feasible  rates  of  growth  in 
physical  output  and  at  least  60%  faster  than 
the  average  rate  of  money  growth  In  the  three 
previous  years." 

These  types  of  Increases  create  an  environ- 
ment in  which  tt  is  almost  Impossible  for  any 
single  country,  with  a  relatively  open  econ- 


omy, to  maintain  tta  own  control  over  infla- 
tlonary  eondltlons.  parttoularly  when  oou- 
blned  with  the  fecial  eharactoiatlos  of  the 
n«w  gtobal  inflatloB  about  to  be  dlscunad. 

8.  The  nlaeteea  Mvenuas  have  been  char> 
acterized  by  TolatUe  price  morcments  of  •«. 
sentlal  cominodlty--«grlcQlttural,  mineral 
and  energy — which  have  originated  In  part 
in  natural  and  man  made  limitations  on  In- 
creases In  supply  and  malfunctioning  mar- 
kets. 

Poor  harvests  In  some  parta  of  the  world  la 
1973  plus  disruptive  purchasing  practices  by 
state  trading  nations  contributed  to  a  steep 
rise  in  food  prices. 

The  four-fold  increase  In  world  crude  oU 
prices  In  1073  dtie  to  the  operaUon  of  a  pub- 
Uo  cartel  (OPEC)  of  major  oil  producing 
countries  was  a  major  cause  of  and  con- 
tributor to  global  doable  digit  Inflation. 
Echoing  forward  movements  in  many  other 
commodity  prices  added  to  the  pervasive  In- 
flationary thrust  of  1973-6. 

Equally  serious  for  the  future  Is  the 
tendency  of  governments,  who  are  major 
producers  or  controllers  of  other  basic  ma- 
terials, to  follow  the  OPEC  cartel  example. 

Widespread  commodity  speculation,  aggra- 
vating price  movements  up  and  down, 
strongly  held  feelings  in  the  less  developed 
countries  which  are  major  raw  material  pro- 
ducers that  they  have  been  unfairly  affected 
by  the  terms  of  trade,  and  a  political  drive 
in  the  Third  World  for  a  so-called  new  In- 
ternational economic  order — all  these  and 
other  forces  mentioned  above  have  made  the 
industrialized  nations.  Including  the  United 
States,  highly  vulnerable  to  global  inflation- 
ary price  movements  in  raw  materials. 

4.  The  nineteen  seventies  have  also  been 
characterized  by  the  climax  of  an  earlier 
trend  in  the  sixties  to  enormous  increases  in 
International  capital  flows,  much  of  tt  In 
bank  deposits  of  highly  volatile  liquid  fo^n^ 
in  relatively  uncontrolled  money  and  credit 
markets  such  as  the  Eurodollar  market. 

The  growth  of  the  private  International 
banking  sector  has  been  spectacular.  Foreign 
assets  of  commercial  banks  increased  from 
loe  bUllon  dollars  to  410  bUllon  dollars  dtir- 
Ing  the  first  half  of  this  decade.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  Euro-currency  market  began  in 
the  late  Fifties.  It  has  continued  at  such  s 
rate  that  Its  aggregate  volume  is  now  greater 
than  the  narrowly  defined  money  supply  of 
the  United  States. 

In  a  particularly  noteworthy  address  in 
Frankfurt,  Germany,  on  October  38th.  1976, 
Dr.  Johannes  Wltteveen,  Managing  Director 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
observed : 

"Considering  a  historic  average  annual 
growth  rate  of  30  to  40  per  cent  in  the  vol- 
ume of  Euro-currencies,  the  presence  of  this 
market  may  pose  significant  questions  as  to 
the  adequacy  of  our  existing  instruments  of 
monetary  management." 

Already  the  useful  impact  of  this  market 
has  been  significant,  facilitating  mternatlon- 
al  capital  movements,  providing  financial 
Intermediation  services  on  an  intercontinen- 
tal scale,  enabling  international  financial 
and  business  organizations  to  diversify  asset 
portfolios,  assisting  in  the  recycling  of  petro- 
dollars. 

But,  this  Euro-currency  market  and  simi- 
lar trans-national  flnancial  markets  have 
done  more  than  supply  a  channel  for  these 
International  movements  of  large  funds,  en- 
abling the  users  to  take  advantage  of  inter- 
est rate  differentials  or  anticipations  of  ex- 
change rate  changes. 

These  money  and  capital  movements 
spread  Inflationary  Impulses.  They  make  de- 
liberate changes  In  exchange  rate  parities  or 
their  maintenance  very  difficult;  placing  • 
heavy  burden  on  coordinated  central  bank 
market  Intervention  if  irrational  or  specula- 
tive exchange  rate  changes  are  to  be  mini- 
mized. 
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Oovemmental  authorities  have  not  gen- 
erally engaged  in  tlfht  superrlsion  or  regu- 
lations of  the  acUvltles  of  Euro-currency 
banks.  Indeed,  as  presently  set  up.  the  trans- 
national market  makes  effective  monetary 
control  more  difficult.  It  Is  unclear  as  to  the 
extent  central  btmks  now  take  this  external 
private  liquidity  Into  account  In  the  deter- 
mination of  monetary  policy  targets. 

As  Dr.  Wltteveen  pointed  out  in  his  Frank- 
furt speech: 

"A  broadening  of  the  scope  of  monetary 
policy  may  well  be  called  for  and  one  might 
want  to  investigate  more  closely  whether 
steps  designed  to  control  the  aggregate 
amount  of  private  Uquldlty  in  International 
financial  markets  would  be  appropriate." 

6.  The  nineteen  seventies  also  witnessed  an 
unprecedented  and  uncontrolled  Increase  in 
official  international  liquidity  held  In  cen- 
tral bank  reserves  throughout  the  world,  ac- 
companied by  the  abandonment  of  fixed  par 
values  and  the  need  to  keep  a  disciplined 
check  on  Inflation  and  money  creation  in 
order  to  p"n«"**«"  etable  exchange  rates. 

The  unprecedentedly  large  United  States 
balance  of  payments  deficits  in  1970  and 
1971  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  oonverti* 
bllity  of  the  dollar  In  August  1971,  the  un- 
derpinning of  the  Bretton  Woods  int«ma- 
tlonal  monetary  system.  Two  devaluations  of 
the  dollar  In  late  1971  and  early  1073  were 
shoruy  followed  by  the  floating  of  major 
currencies. 

Even  imder  the  old  Bretton  Woods  sys- 
tem the  excessive  acciunulation  of  dollar  re- 
serves and  the  abUtty  of  deficit  countries  to 
borrow  from  the  US.  and  surplus  countries 
served  to  delay  deflationary  responses  by  in- 
flated national  economies.  The  growth  of  the 
Eurodollar  became  an  Important  aource  of 
International  reserves  and  money  creation. 

But  the  break-up  of  the  system  in  1971-73 
opened  the  floodgates  to  money  creation. 

According  to  David  Meiselman: 

"Over  the  three  year  period  from  1971- 
1973,  money  increased  a  total  of  65.8  per 
cent  In  the  nine  major  OECD  countries  out- 
side the  United  Statea 

It  was  not  until  their  central  banks 
stopped  monetizing  balance  of  payments  atir- 
pluses  and  permitted  their  currenciee  to  float 
that  monetary  growth  was  slowed  trom  an 
annual  rate  of  35.9  per  cent  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1973  to  S.l  per  cent  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1978.  . .  .  The  United  States,  freed 
from  external  constraints  on  its  monetary 
growth,  responded  to  domestic  considera- 
tions over  the  1971-73  period  and  Increased 
both  M,  and  M.  measures  of  money  at  their 
fastest  rates  since  World  War  n.  even  after 
inflation  speeded  up  In  1978."  (The  Phe- 
nomenon of  Worldwide  Inflation  (American 
Enterprise  Institute]  p.  6) . 

Excessive  increases  In  the  nineteen  seven- 
ties in  ofllcial  international  liquidity  In  the 
official  reserves  of  the  central  banks  of  the 
various  member  countries  of  the  Internation- 
al Monetary  Fund,  over  which  the  F'und  had 
no  control,  was  one  of  the  causes  for  the 
expansion  of  these  monetary  aggregates  in 
a  large  number  of  nations. 

Let  us  get  some  measure  of  the  magnitudes 
of  this  expansion  in  official  reserves. 

Official  reserves  grew  at  an  average  annual 
rate  of  3.3  per  cent  in  the  nineteen  fifties, 
and  3.1  per  cent  during  the  sixties. 

But,  in  the  seventies  the  growth  curve 
took  a  sharp  incline. 

National  currencies  such  as  the  dollar  but 
including  other  major  currencies  were  more 
than  half  the  holdings  of  official  reserves  in 
1970.  At  the  end  of  1970,  total  holdings  of  na- 
tional currencies  In  reserves  amotinted  to 
some  $45  biUlon.  By  the  end  of  1074,  they 
had  grown  to  $150  billion,  tripling  in  four 
years. 

The  other  principal  component  of  official 
reserves  was  gold,  amounting  in  1970  to 
nearly  $40  billion  at  the  then  official  price 
of  $35  per  ounce.  The  official  price  was  In- 


creased to  $43  per  ounce  with  the  dollar 
devaluations  increasing  the  value  of  official 
gold  reserves  to  nearly  $60  bllUon.  Since 
August  1071,  when  the  United  States  termi- 
nated the  convertlbUlty  of  the  doUar  into 
gold,  the  trend  in  the  market  price  of  gold 
has  been  sharply  upwards,  reaching  nearly 
$300  an  otince  last  year  and  now  declining 
to  about  $136  an  ounce. 

There  is  pressure  now  from  a  few  of  the 
major  gold  holding  governments  who  h<dd 
disproportionate  amounts  of  gold  in  their 
reserves  to  amend  the  Articles  of  Agreement 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  to  allow 
them  to  sell  and  buy  gold  in  the  market  and 
to  each  other  at  market  prices  rather  than 
the  (^clal  price. 

As  Mr.  Wltteveen,  the  Managing  Director 
of  the  Intomatlonal  Monetary  Fxind.  made 
clear  last  May: 

"Freedom  for  central  banks  to  trade  in 
gold.  If  effectively  usable,  woiUd  Imply  recog- 
nition and  acceptance  of  a  very  large  in- 
crease in  international  Uquldlty.  The  total 
monetary  gold  stock  of  about  $50  billion  at 
the  official  price  would  be  revalued  at  any- 
thing up  to  the  $200  billion  Implied  by 
present  market  prices."  (See  speech  of  Wltte- 
veen. May  14, 1975,  page  6.) 

Should  the  proposed  change  in  the  IMF 
Articles  of  Agreement  and  market  conditions 
make  the  gold  held  in  official  central  bank 
reserves  usable  at  the  lesser  levels  of  the 
current  market  price  of  $136  an  ounce,  the 
increase  in  international  liquidity  vrould  be 
from  about  $50  billion  to  about  $160  billion. 

As  Dr.  Wltteveen  recently  remarked  in  his 
address  "On  the  Control  of  International 
Liquidity"  in  Frankfurt,  Germany,  on  Octo- 
ber 28th: 

"Countries  maintaining  a  balance  of  pay- 
ments deflclt  tend  to  impart  inflationary 
pressures  upon  other  nations.  Just  as  coun- 
tries with  a  stirpIuB  in  their  international 
accounts  are  likely  to  export  unemployment. 
Because  international  reserve  holdings  In- 
fluence the  working  of  the  International  ad- 
justment process  every  nation  has  a  vital  and 
legitimate  Interest  in  seeing  that  interna- 
tional reserves  are  properly  controlled,  so 
that  the  policies  pursued  by  other  countries 
do  not  harm  them  to  an  undue  extent." 

IV.   SOME   TENTATIVE   CONCLUSIONS 

What  are  soqjke^f  the  public  poUcy  impll- 
cationa  of  this  global  inflation  of  the  1970s? 
My  answers  will  follow  the  foregoing  anal- 
ysis of  its  special  characteristics. 

First,  Individual  national  efforts  to  halt 
inflation,  though  essential  to  an  Interna- 
tional solution,  are  relatively  uncocatlinated 
internationally.  There  is  grave  need  tor  a 
program,  international  in  scope  and  accept- 
ance, to  halt  global  Inflation. 

The  very  success  of  ovir  post-World  War  II 
International  economic  policy  in  achieving 
extraordinary  levels  of  economic  develop- 
ment, international  trade,  and  transnational 
money  flows,  particularly  in  Western  Europe, 
North  America  and  Japan,  has  converted 
inflation  into  an  international,  as  well  as  a 
national  problem. 

No  nation  in  the  Interdependent  Free 
Wwld  is  an  economic  Island.  No  nation,  par- 
ticularly a  free,  democratic,  industrialized 
one,  can  Insulate  Itself  from  global  inflation. 
Nor  should  it  shirk  its  share  of  the  respon- 
sibility to  deal  constructively  with  the  threat 
of  global  Inflation  to  the  political,  social  and 
economic  structure  on  which  it  is  dependent 
for  strength,  peace  and  prosperity. 

Accordingly,  the  United  States  government, 
acting  through  its  executive  and  legislative 
branches,  should  promote  the  negotiation  of 
a  concrete  program  with  like-minded  nations 
for  a  concertation  of  national  policies  at 
home  and  acts  of  International  coc^eratlon 
designed  to  halt  inflation  at  home  and 
abroad. 

As  a  first  step,  collaborative  action  between 
the    Congress    and    the    Executive    Branch 


should  be  Initiated  In  the  spirit  and  manner 
envisaged  by  the  Beport  of  Senators  Long 
and  Blblooff  on  November  15th,  1976. 

The  objective  should  be  the  formulation 
of  a  program  for  presentation  at  the  next 
"economic  summit"  of  the  Chiefs  of  State, 
following  detailed  staff  work  by  the  relevant 
executive  departments  with  the  Commit- 
tees of  Congress  and  the  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives of  the  member  countries  of  the 
OECD.  This  is  no  time  for  piecemeal  actions, 
luillateral  initiatives,  or  one  man  leadership. 
It  is  a  time  and  a  year  "for  cooperative  and 
consultative  dlploinacy"  to  paraphra.se  the 
Long-Rlblcoff  Bteport. 

Of  course,  no  single  meeting  or  series  of 
meetings,  will  provide  the  lasting  solution 
to  the  problem  of  global  inflation.  Miracles 
do  not  come  to  pass  at  International  con- 
ferences. But  these  meetings  serve  as  ex- 
pressions of  common  desires  and  objectives. 
Moreover,  they  provide  the  base  for  the  day 
to  day,  week  to  week,  month  to  month  acts 
of  consultation  and  cooperation  that  may 
precede  or  follow  a  "summit". 

A  concerted  and  coordinated  program  to 
deal  with  global  inflation,  adhered  to  by  the 
Chiefs  of  State  of  the  major  free  democratic 
industrialized  nations,  based  upon  Jointly 
developed  recommendations  of  their  Min- 
isters of  Finance,  central  bankers  and  eco- 
nomic advisers,  and  worked  out  in  consulta- 
tion with  l^lslatlve  leaders,  would  carry 
great  weight  with  their  citizenry. 

The  public  is  weary  and  disaffected  by  con- 
tinuing inflation,  whatever  its  source.  People 
are  becoming  increasingly  fearful  of  a  re- 
sumption of  the  "boom  and  bust"  cycle  that 
marked  the  breakdown  of  international  eco- 
nomic cooperation  in  the  Thirties  when  the 
economies  of  the  world  were  much  less  close- 
ly interrelated  than  today.  They  will  welcome 
positive  action  by  a  collective  leadership  of 
the  major  free  democratic  Industrialized 
nations. 

Second,  the  battle  against  global  Inflation, 
like  charity,  should  begin  at  home.  Political 
leaders  In  each  of  the  major  Industrialized 
nations  share  a  common  responsibility.  That 
responsibility,  at  home,  is  to  restore  anti- 
Inflationary  flscal  and  monetary  disciplines 
and  related  autl-inflatlon  measures  to  a 
prime  place  In  their  national  economic 
policy. 

Here  in  the  United  States  that  restoration 
can  be  signaled  by  amending  the  Federal 
Aeserve  Act  and  the  Employment  Act  of  1046 
to  place  "reasonable  price  stability"  on  a 
parity  with  low  levels  of  unemployment  and 
an  adequate  rate  of  economic  growth  as  na- 
tional economic  objectives. 

As  the  Beport  of  the  Commission  on  Money 
and  Credit  (Prentice  Hall,  1961),  the  most 
intensive  private  sector  examination  of  that 
subject  in  the  post-war  period  by  citizens 
representative  of  all  background,  put  it: 

"A  formula  of  words,  even  enacted  into 
law,  will  not  by  itself  guarantee  unity  of 
piupose  among  those  who  are  charged  to 
give  It  effect.  But  its  absence  is  an  invita- 
tion to  misunderstanding  and  disagreement, 
for  the  publicly  avowed  purposes  of  govern- 
ment agencies  are  expressed  in  their  sepa- 
rate organic  statutes.  A  useful  Initial  step 
toward  coordination  is  therefore  to  unify 
legislative  statements  of  purpose." 

However,  that  action.  If  taken,  mxist  be 
more  than  a  token  or  a  symbol  of  a  national 
policy  to  overcome  the  Inflationary  bias  that 
affects  the  U.S.  economy  today. 

It  must  become  a  standard  agaliist  which 
budgets,  taxing  proposals,  government 
spending,  government  borrowing  and  exten- 
sion of  guarantees,  debt  management,  and 
many  related  acts,  as  well  as  the  basic  Fed- 
eral Reserve  monetary  policy,  will  be  care- 
fully measured. 

"For  monetary  jwUcy,  as  administered  by 
the  Federal  Reserve,  cannot  do  the  Job  of 
coping  with  inflation  alone.  It  must  be  com- 
plemented by  flscal  policy.  While  inflation 
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Is  a  monetary  pbenomenon,  associated  usu- 
ally, inayb«  InTarlably,  wltb  excewlTe  In- 
creases Ux  the  quantity  of  money,  govern- 
ment finance  (large  budget  deficits),  wage 
pressures,  monopoly  prices.  Increasing  tax 
levels  and  other  factors  operate  on  the  price 
level  only  via  an  Increase  in  the  quantity  of 
money  or  a  decrease  In  output.  These  forces 
can  put  Irresistible  pressures  on  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  to  expand  the  money  supply 
beyond  the  rate  of  potential  real  growth  In 
output  (from  Improved  productivity  and 
labor  force  growth)  at  a  reasonably  deter- 
mined level  of  unemployment." 

The  enactment  by  Congress  In  1974  of  the 
law  establishing  new  budgetary  procedures, 
which  fix  the  responsibility  for  approving 
an  annual  level  of  government  expenditures 
and  deficit  or  surplus  In  the  budget  twice  a 
year,  la  an  Important  procedural  step  to- 
wards providing  a  framework  for  the  res- 
toration of  fiscal  discipline  in  the  Congran. 

But  much  more  than  legislative  procedure 
Is  needed. 

As  Chairman  Arthur  Burn.s  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  remarked  In  a  notable  address 
at  the  TTnlrerslty  of  Georgia  last  September 
19th: 

"Conventional  thinking  about  stabiliza- 
tion policies  Is  Inadequate  and  out  of  date. 
We  must  now  seek  ways  of  bringing  unem- 
ployment down  without  becoming  engulfed 
In  a  new  wave  of  Inflation." 

A  well  designed  public  policy  Initiative  lu 
the  United  States  to  overcome  the  Inflation- 
ary bias  which  has  all  too  often  marked  our 
public  policy  would  have  a  real  and  positive 
effect  elsewhere  in  dealing  with  global  Infla- 
tion. It  would  entitle  the  United  States  to 
urge  a  similar  policy  for  other  nations  In  the 
International  councils.  It  would  minimize  the 
future  contribution  of  the  United  States  to 
global  Inflation  which,  at  various  times,  has 
been  quite  substantial.  It  could  lead  to  mu- 
tual undsrtaklngs  In  coordination  of  national 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies  that  at  least 
would  avoid  the  simultaneous  excesMs  In 
1972-73,  that  provided  the  basis  for  a  double 
digit  Inflation  In  later  years. 

Third.  The  United  States  should  partici- 
pate actively  In  and  give  leadership  to  more 
lnten';lve  consultative  processes  between  the 
democratic  Industrialized  nations  In  the 
OECD  dealing  with  raw  material  and  com- 
modity supplies,  availabilities,  and  prices, 
and  between  those  nations  and  the  raw  ma- 
terial producing  nations  on  the  ?ame  sub- 
jects. 

These  processes  should  be  designed,  among 
other  things,  to  achieve  more  effective  co- 
ordination of  national  policies  for  avoiding 
excessive  Increases  In  the  prices  of  Inter- 
nationally traded  raw  materials  and  com- 
modities. 

As  was  observed  earlier  In  thU  statement 
and  developed  in  more  detail  by  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  Charles  Robinson  before  this 
Committee  on  January  26th.  excessive  price 
Increases  In  raw  materials  from  January  1973 
to  August  1974,  were  due  to  a  complex  of 
Cduses.  In  addition  to  the  broad  and  ex- 
cessive expansion  in  the  economies  of  the 
industrial  countries,  there  were  unusually 
large  Increases  In  the  prices  of  energy  and 
food,  reflecting  the  Impact  of  the  OPEC  cartel 
la  energy,  and  a  combination  of  poor  crops 
lu  certain  areas  and  fundamental  changes  In 
underlying  world  supply  and  demand  balance 
of  grains  with  their  Inevitable  impact  on 
food  prices. 

Secretary  Robinson  has  outlined  In  his 
statement  the  collective  program  of  the  In- 
dustrial nations  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
oil  prices  through  national  action  and  inter- 
national cooperation  through  the  Paris  based 
International  Energy  Agency,  acting  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  OECD.  I  would  commend  that 
pattern  of  activity  and  full-scale  U.S.  par- 
ticipation In  this  cooperative  effort  to  re- 
duce the  TOlnerabillty  of  the  United  States 
and  the  other  Industrialized  economies  to 


actions  by  the  cartel  of  the  oil  exporting  na- 
tions and  the  related  effort  to  minimise  the 
risk  of  destructive  confrontation  by  initiat- 
ing constructive  dialogue  between  producing 
and  consumer  countries. 

However,  this  type  of  activity  should  not 
stop  with  oU  and  the  lesson  of  the  OP>C 
experience  should  not  be  lost  or  forgotten. 
Many  of  the  same  measures  now  being 
worked  out  by  the  International  Energy 
Agency  may  have  to  be  prepared  and  put  In 
place  on  a  standby  basis  to  deal  with  gov- 
ernment cartels  or  private  ones  In  other 
commodity  areas.  The  appropriate  forum  and 
organization  for  this  collective  effort  by  the 
major  democratic  Industrialized  countries 
should  be  the  OECD,  which  has  a  much  larger 
and  more  Important  role  In  this  sector  than 
it  has  hitherto  been  directed  to  occupy  by  its 
nations. 

In  particular,  collective  measures  to  stock- 
pile supplies  of  certain  critical  or  strategic 
materials,  carefully  selected  for  emergencies, 
such  as  a  real  or  threatened  embargo  or  cut- 
off from  major  sources  of  supply  by  other  cir- 
cumstances, should  be  considered.  Inci- 
dentally, It  would  be  wlje  for  this  govern- 
ment to  review  and  slow  down  the  current 
tendency  to  dissipate  our  own  national  stock- 
piles or  critical  and  strategic  materials  ac- 
cumulated In  the  past  to  meet  emergencies 
tuxtll  their  appropriate  role  in  a  cooperative 
endeavor  to  meet  situations  such  as  the  oil 
embargo  can  be  determined. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  measures  of 
cooperative  preparedness  are  developed 
among  the  OECD  countries,  the  United  States 
should  participate  actively  In  the  develop- 
ment of  a  constructive  and  continuing  dia- 
logue between  the  producer  and  consumer 
nations,  which  was  Initiated  In  Paris  last 
December. 

I  agree  with  the  views  expressed  In  the 
Report  of  Senators  Long  and  Rlblcoff  (No- 
vember 17th,  1975)  that  the  United  States 
should  have  given  much  earlier  support  to 
the  French  approach  to  International  co- 
operation In  this  area.  (See  page  7  of  the 
Long-Rlblcoff  Report). 

I  also  agree  with  the  observation  of  that 
Repcxt  that  the  Executive  Branch  would  be 
well  advised  to  Involve  Congress  closely  In 
the  evolution  of  these  talks,  especially  rep- 
resentatives of  those  committees  which 
would  suhsequently  be  responsible  for  the 
handling.  Implementing  legislation  and  au- 
thorizations as  a  result  of  subsequent  negoti- 
ations that  might  grow  o\it  of  the  work  of 
the  various  Commissions  set  up  at  the  Paris 
meeting. 

It  will  be  Important  In  the  negotiatory 
processes  that  emerge  from  the  work  of  these 
commissions  that  arrangements  for  deal- 
ing with  the  Third  World  on  a  fair  basis, 
mutually  advantageous  to  supplier  and  con- 
sumer alike,  shotild  be  dllllgently  pursued. 
Collective  national  action  by  governments 
may  be  required  If  the  economic  and  politi- 
cal future  of  the  Free  World  Is  not  to  be 
clouded  over  by  Increasingly  bitter  politics 
of  confrontation.  Some  escape  by  consumers 
and  producers  of  raw  materials  from  the 
cycle  of  excessive  supply  and  severe  shortage 
mitst  be  forged. 

Neither  the  United  States  nor  the  Free 
World  can  afford  the  risks  Involved  In  a  con- 
tinued Increase  In  pent  up  resentment  In 
the  relatively  poor  raw  material  prodvicing 
nations  at  what  they  believe  has  been  the 
historic  unfairness  in  the  disproportionate 
increases  in  the  costs  of  the  industrial  goods 
they  buy  from  the  developed  nations  to  the 
cost  of  the  raw  material  they  sell,  particu- 
larly when  there  is  an  occasional  collapse  of 
their  raw  material  prices  due  to  oversupply. 
Nor  can  the  Free  World  economy  as  presently 
constituted  cope  with  cartels  of  raw  ma- 
terial producers.  Imposing  disproportionately 
large  price  Increases,  coupled  with  produc- 
tion restrictions,  that  will  result  In  global 


inflation,  followed  by  global  recession,  from 
which  no  nation  can  escape. 

The  SKtraordlnary  position  of  the  United 
States  confers  bargaining  power  and  respoa- 
slbillty.  It  has  been  wisely  said: 

"As  the  leading  Industrial  power  the 
United  States  can  speak  as  a  consumer.  As  a 
major  producer  and  exporter  of  raw  ma- 
terial and  foodstuifs.  It  can  see  the  other 
point  of  view.  For  its  own  welfare.  It  neede 
to  broaden  its  concept  of  trade  policy  to 
deal  not  only  with  more  problems  but  more 
countries.  Others  may  come  to  the  same 
view."  (Dlebold,  Foreign  Aflahrs,  Spring  Issue 
1974) 

Secretary  Robinson  has  noted  that  ths 
simultaneous  expansion  of  the  major  indus- 
trialised eccnomles  In  1973-73  created  a 
particularly  rapid  rise  in  the  prices  of  In- 
dustrial materials.  He  stated: 

••Existing  capacities  In  this  sector  were 
Just  not  geared  to  the  simultaneous  rapid 
output  in  North  America,  Europe  and  Japan. 
In  previous  years  this  underlying  shortags 
of  capacity  In  the  basic  material  sector  had 
been  obscured  by  the  fact  that  not  many 
economies  had  been  operatmg  at  high  levels 
at  the  same  time,  but  in  1973-73  this  was 
changed  and  spot  prices  for  industrial  mate- 
rials (in  dollar  terms)  tripled  between  1971- 
74." 

National  and  international  policies  shonld 
not  be  limited  to  allocating  shortages  at  the 
expense  of  global  inflation  propagated 
through  international  trade,  or  global  reces- 
sion and  economic  stagnation  ctirtalling  de- 
mand. Therefore,  national  policies  and  inter- 
national cooperation  must  also  be  addressed 
to  expansion  in  the  supply  or  conservation  In 
the  use  of  particular  materials  when  their 
prices  threaten  to  contribute  in  a  major 
way  to  world  commodity  Inflation. 

An  earlier  proposal,  made  by  Secretary 
Kls-slnger  on  April  16th,  1974,  at  the  United 
Nations  Oeneral  Assembly  should  not  be 
forgotten,  nantely,  the  need  for  a  compre- 
hensive and  continuing  survey  of  the  earth's 
non-renewable  and  renewable  resources,  in- 
cluding the  developn^nt  of  a  global  early 
warning  system  to  foreshadow  impending 
surpltises  and  shortages. 

But  a  warning  system  is  not  enough  if 
there  Is  no  existing  machinery  of  interna- 
tional cooperation  to  avert  the  crl&ls  warned. 

The  menu  of  proposals  recently  advanced 
by  the  United  States  in  the  commodities 
area,  as  set  forth  by  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Parsky  before  this  Committee 
on  January  36,  (see  pp.  14-16  of  Parsky  State- 
ment), presumably  reflecting  the  views  of 
the  Executive  Branch,  is  but  a  broad  outline. 
These  proposals  seem  balanced  in  their  af- 
firmation of  the  need  for  appropriate  access 
to  an  adequate  supply  of  raw  materials  and 
commodities  at  reasonable  prices  and  the 
avoidance  of  damage  to  raw  material  pro- 
ducing economies  from  excessive  price  de- 
clines, aimed  at  making  markets  work  rather 
than  artificially  distorting  their  functioning. 
How  these  proposals  will  look  when  fieshed 
out  and  modified  In  the  crucible  of  negotia- 
tion and  compromise  may  be  another  story. 
The  Important  fact  is  that  international 
economic  policy  is  at  another  crossroads.  The 
Free  World  Is  embarking  on  another  new 
and  difficult  phase  in  the  development  of  an 
International  economy.  In  the  years  ahead 
the  practice  of  International  cooperation  to 
assure  the  availability  of  and  access  to  ade- 
quate supplies  of  vital  raw  materials  at  prices 
which. do  not  trigger  global  Inflation  may 
prove  even  more  difficult  than  the  orderly 
reduction  In  years  past  of  trade  barriers  to 
provide  a<^ess  to  markets. 

Again,  let  me  repeat  that  the  development 
of  the  broad  otitllne  of  areas  of  International 
negotiation  by  the  Executive  Branch  should 
Involve  from  the  outset  the  representatives 
of  the  relevant  Committees  of  the  Congress. 
Only  through  that  process  in  our  system  of 
separation  of  powers  can  the  risk  of  em- 
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barrassment  and  frustration  at  subsequent 
congressional  disapproval  be  mlnlmlasd. 

Fourth,  the  prevention  of  global  Inflation 
may  require  a  set  of  International  monetary 
reforms  additional  to  those  recently  pro- 
posed by  the  nHF  Interim  Committee  at 
Jamaica.  These  reforms  may  be  needed  to  ar- 
rest or  retard  the  unprecedented  and  pres- 
ently uncontrollable  increases  In  (a)  official 
International  liquidity  in  national  reserve 
currencies  and  gold  held  in  central  bank  re- 
serves and  (b)  the  unregulated  unofficial 
growth  in  private  liquidity  In  the  foreign  as- 
sets of  commercial  banks  that  have  char- 
acterized the  years  1971  to  date. 

Admittedly,  this  is  a  controversial  area  in 
which  there  is  a  grave  need  for  more  analy- 
sis, discussion  and  consideration  by  inter- 
national monetary  experts. 

All  too  Uttle  is  known  about  the  monetary 
aggregates  for  the  international  economy  as 
a  whole  and  about  the  relatlonahip  between 
world  money  or  liquidity  supply  and  global 
Inflation. 

Are  the  explosive  increases  In  official  re- 
serves and  private  liqtildlty  In  the  foreign 
assets  of  commercial  banks  which  have  char- 
acterized the  years  1971-1974  a  mere  coinci- 
dence of  global  Inflation  or  a  contributory 
cause? 

What  is  the  effect  on  global  inflation  of 
these  two  sources  of  money  supply  growth 
outside  the  collective  control  of  Individual 
nations  or  the  IMF  and  whose  Impact  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  Integrated  with  cen- 
tral bank  regulation  of  internal  money  sup- 
ply creation? 

The  Manftging  Director  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  Dr.  Johannes  Wltteveen,  al- 
ready has  taken  a  very  positive  position  on 
these  questions.  In  an  address  last  May  15, 
he  said: 

"This  potential  for  a  combined  growth  of 
International  liquidity  and  International 
credit  creates  a  serious  gap  In  the  world's 
antl-lnfiatlonary  defenses.  Tlie  danger  of 
this  may  well  become  apparent  when  the  Im- 
mediate problems  of  recycling  and  recession 
recede.  The  Increase  in  reserves  of  surplus 
countries  already  constitutes  an  expansion- 
ary potential  which  will  presimiably  be  re- 
flected m  higher  demand  sooner  or  later.  At 
the  same  time,  the  relative  ease  with  which 
deficit  countries  can  borrow  reduces  the  pres- 
sure on  them  to  follow  appropriate  stablliz- 
lug  policies.  As  a  result,  payments  imbalances 
may  have  an  asjmunetrlcal  effect  on  demand, 
with  a  strong  Inflationary  Impact  on  surplus 
countries  while  the  counterbalancing  de- 
flationary impact  on  deficit  countries  is 
much  muted. 

"The  problem  of  controlling  international 
liquidity  was.  of  course,  a  central  preoccupa- 
tion In  the  discussions  of  the  Committee  cf 
20  on  convertibility  and  asset  settlement.  It 
was  not  possible  to  reach  agreement  on  this 
vital  Issue.  With  the  great  uncertainties  cre- 
ated by  recent  events,  it  is  undertandable 
that  governments  were  reluctant  to  accept 
new  and  perhaps  somewhat  artificial-looking 
obligations  in  this  field.  Nevertheless,  for  suc- 
cess in  the  fight  against  inflation  In  the 
years  ahead.  It  may  be  of  crucial  Importance 
to  develop,  in  one  way  or  another,  effective 
International  control  over  international 
liquidity." 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  proposed  Amendments  to  the  Articles  of 
Agreement  agreed  on  by  the  IMF  Interim 
Committee  in  January  at  Jamaica  comprise 
a  so-called  "mini-reform"  of  the  interna- 
tional monetary  system.  Without  passing 
Judgment  on  the  merit  of  the  proposed 
amendments,  individually  and  collectively, 
it  seems  clear  to  me  that  they  fall  far  short 
of  the  comprehensive  reforms  envisaged  at 
the  Nairobi  annual  meeting  of  the  IMP  in 
September  1973,  and  lu  the  Final  Report  of 
the  IMP  Committee  of  Twenty  In  June  1974. 
That  Outline  of  Reform  was  the  result  of  a 
2  year  Intensive  study  that  was  Initiated  by 
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the  Oovernors  of  the  Fund  after  the  break- 
down of  the  Bretton  Woods  system. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  uncertainties  that 
arose  from  the  Impact  of  the  energy  crisis 
operated  to  delay  agreement  on  a  compre- 
hensive reform.  But  that  should  continue  to 
be  the  objective.  The  processing  and  adop- 
tion of  the  mini-reform  in  the  Jamaica 
amendments  should  not  result  in  imdue  de- 
lay in  seeking  comprehensive  reform. 

Perhaps,  the  most  Important  problem  left 
unresolved  In  the  mini-reform  negotiations 
Is  the  means  by  which  International  liquid- 
ity should  be  controlled  with  the  related 
question  of  the  role  of  different  types  of  re- 
serve assets  in  the  settlement  of  payments 
Imbalances. 

The  problem  of  dealing  with  global  Infla- 
tion while  avoiding  global  recession  creates 
a  need  for  an  effective  international  mone- 
tary system  to  perform  in  the  international 
area  much  the  same  fimctlons  as  a  central 
bank  performs  in  a  nation.  This  Includes, 
among  other  things,  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  monetary  reserves  and  inter- 
national credit  facilities  for  governments 
adequate  to  meet  the  Increasing  demands  of 
international  trade  and  investment  within 
the  limits  necessary  to  avoid  creating  or  per- 
petuating Inflation. 

The  IMF  has,  through  Its  authority  over 
the  Issuance  of  Special  Drawing  Rights  and 
the  use  of  Its  regidar  resources,  adequate 
powers  to  provide  monetary  reserves  on  the 
growth  side. 

But,  in  the  words  of  a  recent  report  of  a 
Special  Committee  of  the  Atlantic  Conncll 
of  the  United  States  of  which  I  am  the  Chair- 
man: 

"The  huge  expansion  of  world  liquidity 
through  the  uncontrolled  generation,  hold- 
ing and  treatment  of  national  currencies  as 
reserves  by  central  ban.ks  and  the  changing 
value  of  gold  reserves  has  removed  the  power 
of  the  Fund  to  hold  down  the  growth  of 
world  reserves  and  liquidity  to  amounts  com- 
patible with  the  stable  and  non-lnflatlonary 
growth  of  world  trade  and  capital  move- 
ments. Until  new  Issues  of  SDRs  and  their 
substitution  for  gold  and  reserves  In  national 
currencies  under  the  control  of  the  IMF  be- 
come the  prevailing  feature  of  the  interna- 
tional monetary  system,  there  Is  no  equiva- 
lent of  a  world  central  bank  of  Issue  and  a 
controlled  money  supply  conducive  to 
stability  and  non-lnfiatlonary  sustained 
growth."  (See  "Beyond  Diplomacy".  Interim 
Report,  Special  Committee  of  the  Atlantic 
Council  on  Intergovernmental  C^anizatlon 
and  Reorganization,  pp.  84-35.) 

ET7KMABT   CONCLUSIONS 

In  BXimmary.  the  conclusions  I  derive  from 
this  analysis  are  as  follows: 

Despite  the  emergence  of  global  inflation. 
followed  by  global  recession,  in  the  Free 
World  economy  in  the  years  since  1971.  there 
is  as  yet  no  concrete  and  credible  program 
for  the  orderly  restoration  of  sustained 
non-lnflatlonary  growth  in  that  economy, 
adhered  to  by  the  major  democratic  Indus- 
trialized nations. 

But,  there  is  increasing  expert  recogni- 
tion of  global  inflation  as  a  new  problem 
requiring  new  policies. 

Some  special  characteristics  of  the  Nlne- 
teen-Seventles — a  unique  period  of  global 
Inflation — suggest  important  public  policy 
Implications.  These  characteristics  are: 

1.  The  extraordinary  growth  of  Free  Wor!d 
Trade  and  transnational  money  and  capital 
flows,  welcome  though  It  is.  nonetheless  has 
resulted  In  linkages  between  national  econ- 
omies that  have  converted  Inflation,  into  an 
international,  as  well  as  a  national  problem. 

2.  A  widely  pervasive  revolution  of  "rising 
expectations",  giving  many  national  econo- 
mies an  Inflationary  bias,  has  climaxed  with 
simultaneity  In  many  national  economies  In 
the  nineteen  seventies.  In  a  number  of  im- 
portant indu.striallzed  nations,  this  atritude 


has  overborne  the  fiscal  and  monetary  dls- 
dpUnes  particularly  essential  to  tbio  avoid- 
ance of  damaging  inflation  in  a  free  demo- 
cratic society. 

3.  The  nineteen  seventies  have  been  char- 
acterized by  volatile  price  movements  of  es- 
sential commodities — agricultural,  mineral 
and  energy — which  originated  in  part  in  nat- 
ural and  man-made  limitations  on  increases 
in  supply  and  malfunctioning  markets. 

4.  The  nineteen  seventies  have  also  been 
characterized  by  the  climax  of  an  earlier 
trend  In  the  sixties  to  enc»-motis  Increases  in 
international  capital  flows,  much  of  it  <n 
bank  deposits  of  highly  volatile  liquid  forms, 
in  relatively  uncontrolled  money  and  credit 
markets,  such  as  the  Euro-doUeo'  market. 

6.  The  nineteen  seventies  also  witnessed  an 
unprecedented  and  uncontrolled  increase  in 
official  International  liquidity  held  in  central 
bank  reserves,  accompanied  by  the  abandon- 
ment of  fixed  par  values  and  the  need  to 
keep  a  disciplined  check  on  inflation  and 
money  creation  in  order  to  maintain  stable 
exchange  rates. 

Some  of  the  public  policy  implications  of 
this  global  Inflation  of  the  nineteen  sev- 
enties are: 

First,  individual  national  efforts,  to  halt 
Inflation,  though  essential  to  an  interna- 
tional solution,  are  relatively  uncoordinated 
internationally,  giving  rise  to  a  grave  need 
for  a  program,  international  in  scope  and 
acceptance,  adhered  to  particularly  by  the 
tree,  democratic  industrialized  nations. 

Aco<M-dlngly.  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, acting  through  its  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches,  should  promote  the  nego- 
tiation of  a  concrete  program  with  like- 
minded  nations  for  a  ooncertatlon  of  na- 
tion policies  at  home  and  acts  of  interna- 
tional cooperation  designed  to  halt  inflation 
at  home  and  abroad. 

The  objective  should  be  the  formulation 
of  a  program  for  presentation  of  the  next 
"economic  summit"  of  the  Chiefs  of  State  of 
the  major  democratic  industrialized  nations, 
followed  detailed  staff  work  by  the  relevant 
executive  departments  with  the  relevant 
Committees  of  Congress  and  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  the  member  countries  cf 
the  OECD. 

Second,  the  battle  against  global  !nfl:\ticn. 
like  charity,  should  begin  at  home.  Political 
leaders  in  each  of  the  major  industrialized 
nations  share  a  common  resx>on8iblllty.  That 
responsibility,  at  home,  is  to  restore  antl- 
Inflatlonary  fiscal  and  monetary  dlscipllr.rs 
and  related  antl-lnflatlon  measures  to  a 
prime  place  in  national  economic  policy. 

Here  in  the  United  States  that  restoration 
can  be  signalled  by  amending  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  and  the  Employment  Act  of  194G 
to  place  "reasonable  price  EtabUIty"  on  a 
parity  with  low  levels  of  unemployment  and 
an  adequate  rate  of  economic  growth  as  na- 
tional economic  objectives. 

Moreover,  that  symbolic  action  should  be- 
come a  standard  against  which  budgets,  tax- 
ing proposals,  government  spending,  govern- 
ment borrowing  and  extension  of  guarantees, 
debt  management,  and  many  related  acts,  as 
well  as  basic  Federal  Reserve  monetary  pol- 
icy, will  be  carefully  measiu-ed. 

Third,  the  United  States  should  partici- 
pate actively  In  and  give  leadership  to  more 
Intensive  consultative  processes  between  the 
democratic  Industrallzed  nations  In  the 
OECD  dealing  with  raw  material  and  com- 
modity supplies,  availabilities,  and  prices, 
and  between  those  nations  and  the  raw  mate- 
rial producing  nations  on  the  same  subjects. 

Fourth,  the  prevention  of  global  Inflation 
may  require  a  set  of  International  monetary 
reforms  additional  to  those  recently  proposed 
by  the  IMF  Interim  Committee  at  Jamaica. 
These  reforms  may  be  needed  to  arrest  or 
retard  the  unprecedented  and  presently  un- 
controllable Increases  in  (a)  official  Interna- 
tional liquidity  in  national  reserve  curren- 
cies and  gold  held  In  central  bank  reserves 
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and  (b)  the  unreguIatM  unofficial  growth  In 
private  liquidity  in  the  foreign  Maet«  of 
commercial  banks  that  have  characterized 
the  years  1971  to  date. 

Statement  or  Uiwe*  Secretary  or  State  rom 
Economic  Attaiks  Chasles  W.  Robinson 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, thank  you  for  inviting  m»  to 
discuss  today  the  problem  of  global  inBatlon 
and  its  implications  for  national  policy.  This 
is  an  immense  subject  with  many  implica- 
tions for  policy.  I  will  focus  on  some  of  the 
principal  Issues,  particularly  those  related  to 
our  foreign  policy  concerns. 

Improvements  in  international  economic 
arrangements,  important  though  they  may 
be,  cannot  sut>stltute  for  the  sound  manage- 
ment of  our  own  affairs.  The  primary  battle 
against  inflation  must  be  fought  and  won 
at  home. 

Yet  the  recent  inflation  has  been  a  trtUy 
international  phenomenon.  The  forces  of  in- 
flation were  felt  worldwide  and  very  rapidly 
transmitted  across  International  borders; 
they  had  important  repercussions  on  our  In- 
ternatioiial  relations:  and  they  provide  im- 
portant lessons  for  future  economic  coop- 
eration. 

We  all  appreciate  that  inflation  has  dona 
major  damage  to  our  economy,  our  standard 
of  living,  and  our  social  institutions.  It  has 
also  been  a  significant  source  of  interna- 
tional discord.  For  Just  as  Domestic  groups 
and  individuals  often  see  Inflation  as  the 
damage  other  people  are  doing  to  them, 
creating  social  conflict  and  resentment,  so 
nations  react  similarly  to  Inflationary  forces 
coming  from  abroad.  During  inflationary 
times,  countries  tend  to  lose  sight  of  the 
mutual  l)eneflts  gained  from  trade  virith 
others,  and  concentrate  on  their  complaints 
against  foreigners.  International  cooperation 
can,  I  believe,  play  a  significant  role  in  con- 
trolling inflation.  Equally,  our  efforts  to  con- 
trol inflation  can  also  provide  an  environ- 
ment in  which  cooperation  can  thrive. 

Let  us  review  the  record  on  inflation.  The 
gradual  tendency  towards  acceleration  in 
price  Increases  which  had  been  developing  in 
the  late  1960's.  picked  up  speed  as  we  entered 
tlie  1970'8.  For  a  while  we  seemed  to  be  doing 
better.  But  then,  a  convergence  of  several 
factors  led  to  the  Inflationary  explosion  of 
1973  and  especially  1974.  One  factor  was  the 
broad  and  excessive  expansion  In  the  indus- 
trial countries.  Another  was  the  large  increase 
in  prices  of  energy  and  food.  The  large  in- 
crease in  energy  prices,  of  course,  reflected 
the  impact  of  the  OPEC  cartel — which  I  will 
discuss  later. 

The  sharp  rise  in  food  prices,  on  the  other 
hand,  reflected  fundamental  changes  in  the 
underlying  world  supply  and  demand  bal- 
ance of  agricultural  products,  particularly 
grains.  World  production  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  rising  world  demand  for  grain.  Poor 
crops  in  1973  and  1974  actually  resulted  In 
»  decline  in  world  production.  Meanwhile, 
demand  for  food,  especially  grains,  continued 
to  grow,  spurred  by  increased  population, 
rising  incomes  in  most  countries,  and  deci- 
sions by  other  nations,  particularly  the 
USSR  and  Eastern  Eiirope  states,  to  stress 
Improvement  In  the  diets  of  their  popula- 
tions. In  the  United  States,  consumers  com- 
peted with  other  buyers  for  world  supplies 
and  shared  In  the  worldwide  increase  in 
food  prices.  In  addition  to  the  general  in- 
crease in  world  demand,  exchange  rate 
changes  In  the  1970's  resulted  in  additional 
foreign  demand  for  U.S.  grain,  one  of  Amer- 
ica's most  competitive  exports.  Farm  incomes 
during  the  period  increased  appreciably,  and 
the  United  States  obtained  substantial  for- 
eign exchange  earnings  which  were  used  to 
pay  for  other  needed  imports. 

The  pattern  of  inflation  in  the  OECD  area 
as  a  whole  was  very  similar.  On  average,  the 
record  of  the  other  OKCD  countries  has  been 


somewhat  worse — and  in  the  case  of  a  few 
countries,  considerably  worse.  But  the  strik- 
ing thing  has  been  the  similarity  In  the 
experience.  This  clearly  has  reflected  the 
operation  of  Important  common  causes — 
particularly  those  mentioned  above — and 
their  interaction  through  a  closely  linked 
international   transmission  mechanism. 

I  will  not  try  to  provide  a  complete  de- 
scription of  these  causes  and  the  interna- 
tional transmission  mechanism  which  spread 
the  Impact  among  countries.  I  will,  instead, 
focus  on  two  topics : 

The  role  of  international  cartels  in  the 
recent  inflation  and  their  role  in  the  future. 
What  policies  are  called  for? 

The  role  of  Interdependence:  and  the  need 
for  better  coordination  of  demand  manage- 
ment policies. 

inflation  and  the  OPEC  cartel 

It  is  well  known  that  the  recent  large  oil 
price  increases  Instituted  by  the  OPEC  car- 
tel have  been  a  major  factor  in  recent  in- 
flation. They  came,  of  course,  very  rapidly, 
on  top  of  an  Inflation  rate  that  was  already 
high,  and  in  a  period  where  overall  demand 
was  strong.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the 
strength  of  demand  did  not  account  for  the 
tovaiolA  Increase  in  oil  prices  in  the  latter 
part  of  1973;  it  Is  even  more  obvious  that  It 
did  not  accoxmt  for  the  smaller  Increases  put 
into  effect  since  then  in  the  face  of  sharply 
weakening  demand. 

These  price  Increases,  therefore,  were 
basically  autonomous  events,  with  a  major 
impact  on  the  rate  of  Inflation.  We  cannot 
pretend  to  know  precisely  the  full  extent  of 
this  impact.  One  can,  however,  arrive  at  a 
reasonable  estimate  of  the  direct  impact  of 
the  1973-74  oil  price  increase.  One  expert 
source  estimate  puts  the  Impact  of  the  oil 
price  Increases  themselves,  and  the  as.soclated 
increases  in  prices  of  domestically  produced 
energy,  on  OECD  consumer  prices  at  3'/2 
percent— about  half  the  acceleration  in  OECD 
prices  between  1973  and  1974.  The  Indirect 
impact,  however,  is  much  more  difficult  to 
estimate.  New  impetus  was  clearly  given  to 
the  wage-price  spiral  and  to  Inflationary  ex- 
pectations. This  impact,  which  we  are  still 
feeling,  may  well  have  been  as  large  or 
larger  than  the  direct  effect. 

Can  we  expect  cartel  action  to  produce 
similar  inflationary  shocks  in  the  future? 
Probably  not  of  this  magnitude.  It  seems 
unlikely  that  the  OPEC  countries  will  try  to 
repeat  their  1973-74  increase.  They  may. 
nevertheless,  attempt  to  Institute  smaller  in- 
creases, perhaps  tied  to  some  index  of  im- 
port prices.  Other  raw  materials  producers 
may  try  to  emulate  the  OPEC  success.  How- 
ever, we  do  not  believe  that  producers  of 
other  commodities  possess  anything  like  the 
degree  of  market  power  which  the  OPEC 
countries  have  wielded.  Their  actions,  there- 
fore, are  unlikely  to  provide  a  significant  one 
time  Impact  on  the  rate  of  inflation  like  that 
of  the  oil  price  Increase. 

Although,  In  the  foreseeable  future,  car- 
tels are  not  likely  to  provide  another  major 
force  accelerating  the  rate  of  inflation,  the 
efforts  to  form  cartels  and  push  raw  ma- 
terials prices  upwards  might  be  troublesome 
for  our  attempts  to  control  inflation  or  to 
build  broad  structures  of  international  co- 
operation generally.  Even  if  their  only  goal 
were  to  maintain  raw  materials  prices  con- 
stant in  real  terms  with  TtapwA  to  an  index 
of  prices  of  Imported  goods,  and  they  were 
to  succeed,  this,  like  any  indexation  arrange- 
ment, would  increase  the  problems  of  bring- 
ing inflation  under  control.  In  effect,  a  vi- 
cious circle  between  Increases  in  industrial 
prices  and  prices  of  raw  materials  would  be 
established,  leading  to  a  perpetuation  of  In- 
flaUon  well  after  the  initial  causes  had  been 
dealt  with. 

This,  of  course,  is  far  from  the  only  argu- 
ment against  Indexation  of  raw  materials 
prices.  Indexation  of  th«  price  of  any  com- 


modity, which  has  the  effect  oi  freezing  its 
price  relative  to  prices  of  other  goods,  will 
almost  certainly  lead  to  harmful  distortions 
in  resource  allocation.  In  fact,  given  dynamic 
changes  in  supply  and  demand  conditions 
and  large-scale  substitution  possibilities,  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult,  probably  im- 
possible and  certainly  very  expensive  to 
maintain  a  fixed  relative  price  over  any  ex- 
tended period. 

The  policy  implications  of  this  discussion 
of  cartel  action  seem  to  be  clear.  First,  a 
strong,  cooperative  energy  policy  is  required 
in  the  OECD  area  to  reduce  the  sccq>e  for 
further  unilateral  exercise  of  OPEC  market 
power.  Second,  to  make  clear  that  cartels 
are  not  the  answer,  we  miist  pursue  the  dia- 
logue with  the  oil  producers  and  with  non- 
oil  exporting  LDC's,  responding  in  a  con- 
structive way  to  their  legitimate  require- 
ments. 

The  industrial  nations  have  collectively 
designed  a  program  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  tlie  oU  crisis.  We  are  cooperating  through 
the  Paris-based  Interatlonal  Energy  Agency 
on  an  energy  strategy  with  four  major  com- 
ponents: 

Measures   to  stockpile  oil   and  share  oil 
supplies  in  emergencies  such  as  another  oU 
embargo; 
Conservation  of  energy; 
The  development  of  new  energy  sources; 
and 

A  Financial  Support  Fund  to  provide  con- 
tingency financing  to  countries  experiencing 
severe  balance  of  payments  problems  in  the 
wake  of  the  oil  crisis. 

Over  time,  this  Integrated  program  should 
greatly  reduce  our  vulnerability  to  actions 
by  the  cartel  of  oil  exporting  countries.  It 
does  not  represent,  however,  a  stance  of  con- 
frontation with  OPEC.  Rather,  we  emphasize 
constructive  dialogue  between  oil  consumere, 
including  both  developed  and  developing  na- 
tions, and  oil  producers.  A  Ministerial  Con- 
ference in  December  launched  this  dialogue 
on  firm  footing.  It  will  proceed  through  the 
parallel  work  of  four  commissions  dealing 
with  energy,  raw  materials,  development  and 
flnance. 

The  leaders  who  met  at  Ramboulllet  agreed 
that  a  cooperative  relationship  and  improved 
understanding  between  developing  nations 
and  the  industrial  world  is  fundamental  to 
the  welfare  of  both.  The  economies  of  de- 
veloping nations  depend  vitally  on  ours  while 
their  growth  in  turn  contributes  to  our  own 
prosperity.  The  oil  crisis  had  a  particularly 
severe  impact  on  developing  nations.  Higher 
oil  prices  dealt  them  a  staggering  blow.  In 
addition,  their  exports  were  dampened  by 
the  depressive  effect  more  expensive  oil  had 
on  the  economies  of  developed  countries. 

In  his  speech  at  the  Seventh  Special  Ses- 
sion of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  underscored  our 
concern  for  the  economic  security  and  growth 
of  the  developing  countries.  He  outlined  a 
practical  program  to  achieve  these  Joint  ob- 
jectives. Some  required  Increased  contribu- 
tions from  the  VS.,  other  industrial  coun- 
tries and  oil  producers.  But  the  thrust  of 
o\ir  program  is  to  provide  the  developing 
countries  greater  opportunities  to  earn  their 
own  way  through  increased  trade.  Invest- 
ment, capital  market  opportunities. 

If  the  developing  nations  themselves  pur- 
sue sound  policies,  this  program  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  putting  their  development 
efforts  on  a  sound  footing.  It  should  also 
entail  moving  from  an  atmosphere  of  ten- 
sion to  one  of  concrete  cooperation  to  im- 
prove the  welfare  of  the  developing  countries 
and  to  Integrate  them  more  fully  in  an  Inter- 
national economy  which  serves  the  interests 
of  all  participants  and  thereby  supports  in- 
ternational cooperation  generally. 

XNTEanEFKNIIKNCK  AND  POLICT   COOKOINATIOir 

Qrowlng  economic  Interdependence  among 
countries — as  Indicated  by  the  trend  towards 
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Increasing  Importance  of  International  trade 
and  investment  flows,  more  rapid  transporta- 
tion and  communication  among  countries, 
and  more  integrated  capital  markets — ^bas 
strengthened  the  links  through  which  Infla- 
tionary impulses  are  transmitted  between 
countries.  The  major  links  generally  recog- 
nized are: 

(1)  Increased  demand  for  Imports  which 
may  lead  to  excess  demand  In  the  exporting 
countries; 

(3)  The  prices  of  Internationally  traded 
goods  affecting  costs,  consumer  prices  di- 
rectly, and  prices  of  competing  goods; 

(3)  Monetary  or  liquidity  effects  of  inter- 
national capital  flows  and  the  overall  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  latter  two  fac- 
tors tend  to  be  much  more  Important  under 
a  system  of  relatively  fixed  rates,  than  under 
floating  rates.  Frequently,  direct  price  ef- 
fects tend  to  be  dampened  by  depreciation 
in  the  currency  of  the  exporting  country,  and 
it  is  well  recognized  that  floating  exchange 
rates  give  nations  a  good  deal  more  control 
over  domestic  monetary  and  liquidity 
conditions. 

The  international  transmission  of  Infla- 
tion, however,  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
world  Inflation  is  greater  as  a  result  of  Inter- 
dependence. During  most  of  the  post-wsir 
years,  in  fact,  quite  the  opposite  was  true — 
interdependence  was  a  factor  for  stability. 
This  was  true  broadly  for  two  basic  reasons: 
First,  fluctuations  in  demand  conditions  were 
not  closely  synchronized.  Therefore,  the  ex- 
cess demand  from  one  country  tended  to  spill 
over,  and  be  met  out  of  the  excess  productive 
capacity  of  another  country — this  damp>enlng 
Inflation.  Secondly,  the  U.S.  was  generally  a 
force  for  price  stability  In  those  years.  Our 
relatively  stable  internal  prices,  our  domi- 
nant influence  on  world  markets,  and  our 
reasonably  stable  monetary  conditions  all 
tended  to  exert  a  powerful  stabilizing  force 
In  the  rest  of  the  Industrialized  world. 

Unfortunately  both  these  factors  changed 
during  the  past  10  years.  Beginning  In  the 
mld-1960'8  with  the  excessive  and  Inflation- 
ary expansion  in  1965-66;  1968;  and  1972-73. 
U.S.  prices  rose  more  rapidly,  and  we  ceased 
to  be  an  anchor  of  price  stability. 

Historically,  in  the  latest  expansion,  dtir- 
Ing  1072-73.  another  relatively  new  phe- 
nomenon became  critical.  This  was  the  vlr- 
tiuUly  simultaneous  strong  expansion  of  all 
the  major  industrialized  countries.  Tbere 
was,  therefore,  no  place  for  excess  demand 
to  be  syphoned  off;  price  acceleration  In  one 
country  was  propagated  through  Interna- 
tional trade,  accelerating  the  price-wage 
spiral  in  other  countries. 

This  simultaneous  expansion  created  a 
particularly  rapid  rise  in  the  prices  of  Indus- 
trial materials.  Existing  capacities  In  this 
•ector  were  Just  not  geared  to  the  simultane- 
ous rapid  expansion  of  output  In  North 
America,  Europe,  and  Japan.  In  previous 
years  this  underlying  shortage  of  capacity  in 
the  basic  materials  sector  had  been  obscured 
by  the  fact  that  not  many  economies  had 
been  operating  at  high  levels  at  the  same 
time.  But  in  1973-73  this  was  changed  and 
^)ot  prices  for  industrial  material  (in  dollar 
terms)  tripled  between  the  end  of  1971  and 
mld-1974. 

Thus,  the  Interdependence  of  the  Interna- 
tional economy  was  of  critical  importance  in 
the  recent  inflation.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
or  not  the  simultaneous  rapid  expansion  was 
a  one-time  annual  occiurence,  or  whether  it 
Is  a  sign  of  increasing  synchronization  in  the 
future.  What  is  clear  is  that.  In  designing 
their  stabilization  policies,  countries  have 
need  of  a  great  deal  more  coordination  of 
policy  measures  than  in  the  past.  In  partic- 
ular, it  will  be  necessary  to  take  into  account 
not  Just  domestic  capacity  limitations,  but 
world-wide  capacity  limitations. 

The  machinery  for  greater  coordination,  of 
course,    already    exists.    In    one    Important 


forum,  policy-making  officials  of  the  Indus- 
trial coiintrles  have,  for  some  time,  met 
regularly  In  the  OECD  to  coii4>are  notes  on 
policies  and  prospects.  They  have  been  as- 
sisted In  this  by  a  high-quality  professional 
secretariat.  But  the  will  to  coordinate  has 
not  always  been  sufficient.  The  lessons  of  the 
recent  past,  however,  are  having  their  Im- 
pact: The  Ramboulllet  Summit,  I  think, 
deepened  our  appreciation  of  Interdepend- 
ence and  resulted  In  a  commitment  to 
strengthen  efforts  for  closer  international 
cooperation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  only  given  a  brief 
treatment  to  some  international  aspects  of 
the  problem  of  controlling  Inflation.  As  I 
said  at  the  outset,  sound  domestic  policy, 
particularly  monetary  and  fiscal  policies, 
must  be  at  the  heart  of  any  long-term  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  global  Inflation.  But 
there  Is  also  an  Increasing  need  for  us  to 
take  the  international  dimensions  of  this 
problem  into  account.  I  have  tried  to  con- 
tribute to  your  consideration  of  this  vital 
question  by  pointing  out  some  of  these  in- 
ternational factors. 

Statement  bt  the  Honorabu:  Oerau>  L. 
Parskt,  Assistant  Secretabt  of  the  Theas- 
TisT.  Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Inteb- 
nationai.  Finance  and  Reources,  Senate 
CoMMnTEE  on  Finance,  Monday,  Jantt- 
art  26, 1976,  AT  10  A  Ji. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  this  morning  to 
discuss  the  problem  of  global  inflation  and 
Its  Implications  for  national  economic  policy. 
We  all  agree  that  the  Inflation  of  the  past 
several  years  Is  not  tolerable.  We  have  sur- 
vived, but  the  scars  of  Inflation  are  deep.  The 
quality  of  our  lives  and  the  equity  of  our 
eoonomie  system  are  the  lesser  for  it.  Most 
important  of  all.  It  led  directly  to  the  most 
severe  economic  recession  since  the  1930's.  We 
cannot  undo  the  past,  but  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  causes  of  Inflation  Is  an  es- 
sential prerequisite  to  its  future  contain- 
ment. 

Over  the  years  of  increasing  price  pressures 
which  culminated  In  the  rapid  and  wide- 
spread inflation  of  1973-75.  many  imp<»1:ant 
Influences  have  been  operating.  The  harsh 
Jott  caused  by  the  rapid  Increase  in  oU  prices 
Immediately  comes  to  everyone's  mind.  In 
addition,  however,  it  Is  Important  to  empha- 
size that,  as  our  agricultural  stirpluses  of 
the  recent  past  were  supplanted  by  global 
shortages,  food  prices  moved  sharply  up- 
vrard.  Further,  for  a  decade,  domestic  de- 
mand management  policies  here  and  abroad 
have  seemed  almost  consistently  to  err  on  the 
side  of  expansion.  Coupled  with  these  devel- 
opments in  the  last  few  years  has  been  en 
often  noted  high  degree  of  synchronization  of 
the  buatneas  cycle  among  the  tndaatnal  ooan- 
tries,  leading  observers  to  question  whether 
governments  have  adequately  taken  Into  ac- 
count policies  and  developments  In  other 
countries.  Finally,  we  have  been  passing 
through  a  period  of  major  change  in  our  In- 
ternational financial  arrangements,  which 
has  led  some — mistakenly  In  my  view — to 
attribute  to  these  changes  an  Important  role 
in  the  Inflation  of  the  period. 

In  my  remarks  today,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
plore the  Importance  of  each  of  these  fac- 
tors on  our  current  inflation.  In  this  way, 
perhaps  some  perspective  can  be  given  to 
where  policy  should  go  from  here.  Let  me 
begin  by  recapping  where  w©  stand  now  in 
our  efforts  to  restore  economic  growth  and  at 
the  same  time  to  continue  to  make  progress 
in  containing  Inflation. 

THE  current  international  economic 
situation 

As  this  year  begins,  the  major  Industilal 
countries  which  accovint  for  a  large  share  of 
the  world's  Industrial  output  seem  clearly  to 
have  passed  the  trough  of  the  recession.  The 


first  part  of  1975  brought  with  It  a  sharp  de- 
cline m  production  in  many  countries.  Real 
output  In  the  Industrial  cotintrtes  fell  sharp- 
ly and  suddenly,  a  decline  of  6  percent  In  the 
first  half  of  1975.  By  mid-year,  however,  the 
Inventory  adjustment  which  had  loomed  so 
large  in  the  decline  In  output  was  no  longer 
playing  that  role,  and  one  essential  prerequi- 
site for  resumed  growth  had  been  met.  While 
the  situation  varies  from  country  to  cotintry, 
evidence  accumulated  in  the  ensuing  months 
that  recovery  was  underway  In  the  Indus- 
trial world. 

The  strength  of  the  recovery  will  depend 
In  substantial  measure  upon  the  restoration 
and  maintenance  of  consumer  confidence, 
which  bad  been  seriously  affected  by  the  high 
inflation  rates  of  recent  years.  If  consumers 
are  confident,  consumer  demand  will  again 
prove  a  strong  motor  for  expansion.  If  they 
lack  confidence  In  tike  ability  of  governments 
to  contain  inflation,  ttiey  will  continue  to 
be  cautious. 

Another  critical  factor  will  be  the  extent 
to  which  business  Investment  will  revive  in 
some  countries.  In  order  for  the  recovery  In 
the  year  ahead  to  be  vigorous  the  cUmate 
for  Investment  must  Improve,  and  the  pol- 
icies adopted  by  Individvial  countries  will  be 
central.  We  must  be  willing  to  create  an  en- 
vironment that  will  encourage  Investment. 
It,  In  turn,  will  determine  the  extent  to 
wblch  unemployment  will  continue  to  be  re- 
duced. The  number  of  workers  unemployed 
remains  at  near  post-war  record  levels  In 
many  industrial  countries,  and  the  year 
ahead  will  be  a  difficult  one  In  this  respect. 

Considerable  progress  was  made  last  year 
in  bringing  Inflation  rates  down  from  the 
exorbitant  levels  of  1974.  For  the  industrial 
countries  as  a  group,  the  rate  of  consumer 
price  Increases  declined  from  13.6  percent  In 
1974  to  an  estimated  10  >4  percent  for  last 
year  as  a  whole.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  rate  had  fallen  to  about  the  9Vi  per- 
cent level.  This  year,  the  prospect  Is  good  for 
continued  progress  In  reducing  Inflation 
rates  from  the  present  still  unsatisfactory 
levels.  But  even  then,  the  battle  will  by  no 
means  have  been  won. 

Here  In  the  U.S.,  the  situation  Is  among 
the  brightest  of  the  Industrial  countries.  A 
solid  recovery  Is  well  underway  from  the 
most  severe  recession  In  the  post  war  era. 
Our  real  GNF  grew  In  the  third  quarter  at  a 
near  record  rate  of  12  percent;  and  prelim- 
inary statistics  on  growth  In  the  fourth 
qviarter  suggest  a  more  sustainable  rate  of 
expansion  of  5.4  percent.  The  recovery  Is 
expected  to  continue  next  year,  with  real 
growth  averaging  6  to  6V4  percent. 

The  near-term  outlook  for  U.S.  recovery  is 
dependent  on  continued  gains  In  real  In- 
come and  gradual  restoration  of  consumer 
and  investor  confidence.  That  is  why  It  Is  so 
ImpOTtant  that  our  inflation  be  better  con- 
trolled. We  have  made  considerable  progress 
in  reducing  the  double  digit  inflation  that 
we  experienced  last  winter,  which  has  been 
roughly  cut  In  haUT,  and  I  believe  we  will 
make  further  gains  in  1976. 

However  Inflation  is  by  no  means  under 
control.  In  fact.  It  remains  the  most  danger- 
ous enemy  of  future  economic  growth,  and 
we  must  be  cautious  not  to  do  anything  that 
would  set  off  another  Inflationary  spiral. 

Employment  In  the  VS.  has  grown  and 
progress  in  reducing  unemployment  has  also 
been  made.  During  the  spring  of  1976,  the  un- 
employment rate  reached  9.2  percent;  today 
It  Is  at  8.3  percent.  Further,  two  thirds  of 
the  Jobs  lost  during  the  recession  have  been 
restored.  However,  this  unemployment  rate 
Is  far  higher  than  we  can  tolerate. 

The  President's  economic  program  Is  de- 
signed to  reduce  both  unemployment  and 
Inflation  steadily  by  maintaining  prudent 
and  balanced  growth.  His  proposed  tax  cuts 
and  other  new  programs  win  promote  Invest- 
ment and  create  new  Jobs.  £>at  he  does  not 
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bold  out  hollow  proinls«8  th«t  we  can  wlp« 
out  ijaOatlon  and  unemploymmt  oremlght. 
The  major  danger  la  that  we  will  embark 
again  on  excessive  fiscal  and  monetary  poli- 
cies. OverstUnulus  now  aimed  at  expanding 
demand  would  only  lead  to  another  boom/ 
recession  sequence  even  worse  than  before. 

This  analysis  suggests  that  the  state  of 
the  world,  and  the  nation's  economy  Is  much 
better  than  It  was  a  year  ago.  but  that  we 
Htm  face  difficult  problems  In  the  year  ahead. 
I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  a  more  detailed 
examination  of  the  ways  that  develc^ments 
In  the  world  economy  affect  the  prospects  for 
successfully  resolving  our  problems. 

THZ    U.a.    AND   THE    WORLD    ECONOMT 

I  Start  from  the  prc^Kssltlon  that  certain 
fundamental  economic  principles  must  be 
Observed  tf  we  are  to  maintain  an  Inter- 
national economic  environment  In  which 
solutions  to  our  problems  can  be  found.  Spe- 
cifically, I  believe  we  must  renmin  dedicated 
to: 

Promoting  a  free  and  open  system  for  world 
trade  and  investment; 
Avoiding  beggar-they-neighbor  policies; 
Assisting  the  developing  nations  In  becom- 
ing more  economically  self-sufficient; 

Responding  promptly  and  effectively  to 
structural  changes  in  the  world  economy  such 
as  the  changed  energy  balance;  and 

Seeking  In  concert  with  other  nations,  the 
development  of  Intornational  economic  ar- 
rangements which  can  adapt  promptly  to 
changing  conditions. 

Adherence  to  these  principles  is  fundamen- 
tal to  the  solution  of  our  economic  problems. 
Within  the  framework  of  these  broad  prtn- 
clples,  to  what  degree  can  we  look  to  inter- 
national action  to  allevate  our  current  eco- 
nomic problem.s?  Even  more  specifically, 
what  has  been  the  role  of  the  international 
sector  in  the  inflationary  process? 

Inflation  as  an  international  phenomenon 
has  been  the  subject  of  attention  in  recent 
years.  In  many  ways,  this  is  healthy,  partic- 
ularly in  the  U.S..  where  In  the  past  we  have 
tended  to  pay  insufficient  attention  to  the 
Importance  to  our  domestic  economy  of  de- 
velopments elsewhere.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  now  a  danger  that  excessive  attention 
to  international  aspects  of  inflation  could  di- 
vert our  attention  from  the  overriding  role 
of  our  domestic  policies  In  shaping  the  per- 
formance of  our  economy. 

There  are  perhaps  three  main  channels 
through  which  inflationary  policies  and  de- 
velopments in  one  economy  may  affect  de- 
velopments elsewhere : 

Through  increases  in  the  prices  of  a  coun- 
try's exports  or  imports.  The  oil  price  In- 
creases are  the  most  obvious  example  of 
Inflation  being  transmitted  through  this 
channel. 

Through  excessive  expansion  in  a  country's 
demand  for  the  goods  and  services  of  other 
nations.  Thus  overly  rapid  income  growth  In 
one  country  is  reflected  In  Its  demand  for 
Imports  from  others,  and,  xinless  the  latter 
need  that  stimulus,  contributes  to  Inflation- 
ary pressvtres  there. 

Finally,  through  monetary  flows  between 
countries.  For  example,  an  overly  easy 
monetary  policy  in  one  country  can  lead  to 
the  export  of  capital  to  others,  thereby  ex- 
pending their  availabilities  of  liquidity  and 
tending  to  ease  monetary  conditions,  per- 
haps inappropriately. 

Let's  look  at  each  of  these  In  a  little  more 
detail. 

Direct  Price  Effects:  It  Is  apparent  that 
the  price  effects  transmitted  through  the 
first  of  these  channels  have  been  a  powerful 
Influence  on  world  Inflation  over  the  past 
two  years.  In  particular,  the  rapid  oil  price 
Increases  beginning  in  October  1973  had 
an  important  effect. 

Measurement  of  the  inflationary  impact  of 
the  oil  price  increases  Is  a  complex  task,  and 


I  think  it  Is  as  Important  to  focus  on  the 
rapidity  of  the  Increases  more  than  the 
price  level  itself.  There  have  been  estimates, 
however,  that  the  increases  of  late  1073  alone 
may  have  caused  as  much  as  one-third  of  the 
Increase  in  the  U-S.  wholesale  price  Index 
experienced  during  1974.  And  even  this  esti- 
mate does  not  take  into  account  the  induced 
effects  of  the  increase  on  the  cost  of  living, 
on  wage  demands,  and  so  on. 

I  don't  mean  to  suggest  that  the  oil  price 
increase  was  the  only  cause  of  our  Inflation. 
In  fact,  inflationary  pressures  were  already 
strong  before  the  oil  price  increases.  In  the 
first  half  of  1973.  consumer  prices  were  rising 
In  the  major  industrial  countries  at  an 
annual  rate  of  about  7  percent,  in  large 
measure  due  to  the  synchronized  boom  in 
those  countries  of  1972  and  1973.  However, 
with  the  effect  of  the  oil  prices  Increases  of 
late  1973,  their  prices  soared  at  a  13'^  per- 
cent rate  in  1974. 

The  effects  of  the  oil  price  increases  were 
not,  of  course,  confined  to  the  developed 
countries.  The  non-oil  exporting  developing 
countries  saw  their  rates  of  inflation  escalate 
also.  Between  1972  and  1974,  the  developing 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  saw  the 
rate  of  Increase  In  their  consumer  prices  rise 
from  a  22  percent  to  a  38  percent  figure; 
those  in  Asia  from  7>/2  percent  to  30  percent; 
and  thooe  In  Africa  from  6^^  to  9  percent. 
Thus  oil  prices  have  not  only  weighed  heavi- 
ly on  the  balance  of  payments  of  the  non-oil 
developing  countries  but  have  also  made 
their  already  difficult  domestic  management 
and  development  problems  even  more  so. 

Some  analysts  have  naade  dire  predictions 
about  the  financial  position  of  these  coun- 
tries in  the  coming  period  and  have  called 
for  huge  increases  in  official  International 
flnancial  resources  available  to  them — for  ex- 
ample, greater  access  to  IMF  resources,  or 
large  expansion  of  public  credits  or  special 
allocations  of  reserve  assets — as  a  means  of 
easing  the  problems  of  the  non-oil  develop- 
ing countries.  But  radical  change  in  the  in- 
ternational flnancial  system  is  not  the  answer 
to  their  problems.  Continued  recovery  in  the 
Industrial  world  will  help  the  payments  poai- 
tlon  of  the  developing  countries.  Further, 
the  recent  agreements  reached  by  the  IMP — 
Including  the  establishment  of  a  Trust  Fund 
to  provide  balance  of  payments  asaiatanc*  to 
the  poorest  coimtrles,  an  increase  In  poten- 
tial access  to  IMF  resources  and  a  major 
liberalization  of  the  Compensatory  Finance 
facility — are  an  adequate  response  to  the 
calls  for  more  public  financing. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  oil  produc- 
ing countries  bear  a  heavy  re8i>onslbility  to 
assist  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the 
non-oil  developing  countries.  We  have  en- 
couraged Increased  OPEC  participation  In  the 
International  lending  institutions.  The  OPEC 
ootmtries  have  taken  steps  to  Increase  ttteir 
assistance  to  other  LDC's — the  $1  billion 
fund  the  OPEC  countries  agreed  in  Novem- 
ber to  estabUsb  is  a  notable  example.  But 
there  remains  much  more  to  be  done.  It  is  of 
fundamental  importance  that  they  under- 
stand the  impact  that  the  rapid  rise  in  the 
price  of  oil  has  had  on  the  economies  of  the 
world — economies  which  must  remain  strong 
If  the  producers  themselves  are  to  grow  and 
prosper. 

One  way  to  increase  that  understanding  Is 
to  Increase  oiu:  economic  ties  with  these 
countries,  and  to  work  with  the  producers 
in  areas  of  mutual  interests.  For  Instance, 
their  desires  to  industrialize  mean  that  they 
must  convert  their  flnancial  resources  to 
goods.  We  and  other  consuming  countries 
can  benefit  from  this  growing  market  for  ex- 
ports. Our  studies  have  shown  that  the  capac- 
ity of  the  OPEC  countries  to  absorb  our  ex- 
ports is  very  high.  I  have  attached  a  table 
which  outlines  on  a  country  basis  their  Im- 
port capacity  for  1974.  1976,  and  1976.  In 
addition,  they  are  seeking  profitable  Invest- 


ments of  their  surplus  funds  and  are  look- 
ing to  our  markets.  We  must  seek  to  main- 
tain freedom  of  that  market — for  it  can  bene- 
fit us  as  well  as  them.  In  short,  we  must  seek 
to  understand  the  legitimate  objectives  of 
these  countries  for  diversification  of  their 
economies  and  for  higher  standards  of  living 
for  tlieir  people.  We  should  strive  to  develop 
our  trading  relations.  We  should  explore 
means  of  collaborating  with  producers,  as 
well  as  other  consumers,  to  find  and  develop 
new  sources  of  energy.  In  these  and  other 
ways,  we  can  build  on  our  mutual  interests. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  begin  to  regain 
control  of  our  own  destiny  In  the  energy 
field,  and  that  means  a  sound  U.S.  domestic 
energy  policy.  We  have  been  too  long  with- 
out a  comprehensive  energy  policy  and  the 
result  is  our  present  vulnerability  to  embargo 
and  price  manipulation  by  foreign  producers. 
Required  are  sensible  and  effective  pedicles 
regarding  conservation  and  domestic  produc- 
tion, beginning  with  appropriate  pricing  poli- 
cies here  at  home.  We  have  to  establish  ra- 
tional, predictable  policies,  so  that  private 
investors  will  have  some  idea  where  to  put 
their  dollars,  and  the  requisite  energy  sup- 
plies can  be  produced.  Development  of  alter- 
native supplies  is  the  only  long  range  answer 
to  unilateral  OPEC  price  decisions. 

There  has  also  been  concern  about  the 
effects  of  price  changes  of  other  commodities 
on  Inflation.  Two  years  ago,  during  the  oil 
embargo,  there  was  widespread  concern  that 
the  other  commodity  producers  would  follow 
OPEC '8  example.  It  was  only  a  matter  of  time, 
we  were  told,  before  the  rise  In  oil  prices 
would  be  matched  by  increased  prices  for  the 
other  commodities  we  import — everything 
from  copper,  bauxite,  and  Iron  ore  to  sugar, 
coffee,  and  bananas.  It  was  the  dawn  ot  a 
new  era  of  resource  scarcities. 

Thus  far,  these  fears  have  proven  un- 
founded. Numerous  producer  associations 
have  Indeed  been  formed — for  copper,  baux- 
ite, iron  ore,  and  others — but  they  have  not 
been  able  to  emulate  OPEC  In  increasing 
prices.  Many  of  their  prices  have  undergone 
sharp  cyclical  declines,  and  the  associations 
have  had  little  success  in  restricting  produc- 
tion. It  is  ironic  and  illustrative  of  the  prob- 
lems commodity  associations  face  that  UJ3. 
copper  producers,  responding  to  market 
forces,  have  made  greater  production  cuts 
than  members  of  the  copper  exporters  asso- 
ciation. 

The  commodity  producers  are  unlikely  to 
achieve  greater  success  In  the  future  than 
they  have  to  date.  There  are  a  few  com- 
modities— chromixim  and  platinum  are  the 
principal  examples — where  producers  have 
imusual  market  strength.  In  other  cases — 
bauxite  Is  the  most  notable  example — the 
producers  could  impose  short  term  price  in- 
creases, but  at  the  risk  of  creating  new 
sources  of  supply.  The  conclusions  of  the  U.8. 
Government's  analysis  of  critical  imported 
materials,  published  by  the  Council  on  In- 
ternational Economic  Policy  In  December 
1974.  remain  valid:  There  Is  no  other  com- 
modity like  oil. 

Our  policy  toward  the  other  mineral  and 
agricultural  commodities  we  import  should 
not  be  shewed  by  the  fact  or  pro^>ect  of  car- 
tels. Rather,  we  should  seek  to  achieve  an 
international  Investment  climate  conducive 
to  the  creation  of  adequate  production  ca- 
pacity and  an  International  trading  system 
that  will  moderate  inflationary  pressures  by 
encouraging  efficiency  in  product  and  dis- 
tribution. 

Our  essentially  open  trading  system  has 
not  failed  and  it  Is  in  our  interest  to  main- 
tain an  open  system  of  world  trade  In  which 
all  countries  have  a  stake.  We  must  continue 
to  recognize  the  Importance  of  commodity 
earnings  to  producing  cotmtries  and  espe- 
cially to  developing  coimtries  who  are  ^- 
nificantly   dependent   on   raw   material  ex- 
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ports.  Further,  excessive  price  fluctuations 
are  coetiy  to  both  producers  and  consumers. 
On  the  one  band,  such  fluctuatl(»i8  aggra- 
vate the  problems  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries who  are  significantly  dependent  on  com- 
modity exports.  On  the  other  hand,  they  con- 
tribute to  Inflationary  pressures  and  Inade- 
quate investment.  However,  the  solution  to 
commodity  trade  problems  does  not  lie  In 
price  fixing  arrangements  that  distort  the 
market,  restrict  production,  and  waste  re- 
sources. We  should  consider  measures  that 
will  improve  the  functioning  of  markets 
while  directly  meeting  the  problems  of  raw 
material  producers  and  consumers. 

It  was  with  this  In  mind  that  Secretary 
Kissinger  and  Secretary  Simon  put  forward 
our  proposals  in  the  commodities  area.  Spe- 
cifically : 

To  help  assure  adequate  Investment,  we 
have  proposed  that  the  World  Bank  Oroup, 
especially  the  IFC,  take  the  lead  in  bringing 
together  private  and  public  capital  as  well 
as  technical,  noanagerial  and  financial  ex- 
pertise to  finance  new  minerals  development. 

To  assure  our  access  to  supplies  at  reason- 
able prices,  and  to  convince  other  countries 
of  our  dependability  as  a  supplier  of  raw 
materials,  we  are  seeking  supply  access  com- 
mitments in  the  Miiltllateral  Trade  Nego- 
tiations. 

Because  no  one  approach  can  apply  to  all 
commodities,  we  propose  to  discuss  new  ar- 
rangements for  individual  commodities  on  a 
case-by-case  basis.  We  have  implemented  our 
csse-by-case  approach  by  participating  ac- 
tively in  negotiations  for  new  commodity 
arrangements  in  tin,  cocoa  and  coffee,  and 
will  participate  in  talks  on  sugar  this  fall. 
We  will  sign  the  new  Tin  Agreement,  which 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  advice 
and  consent,  because  It  operates  with  a 
minimum  of  market  Interference.  However, 
we  do  not  propose  to  sign  the  new  Interna- 
tional Cocoa  Agreement  In  its  present  form. 
as  we  consider  it  deficient  in  a  number  of 
respects.  We  have  suggested  that  certain  of 
Its  provisions  be  renegotiated.  We  are  cur- 
rently reviewing  the  new  International  Cof- 
fee Agreement,  which  contains  significant 
improvements,  to  assess  the  adequacy  of  con- 
sumer safeguards  and  possible  future  price 
Impact. 

To  help  primary  producing  countries  sta- 
bilize earnings  from  commodity  trade,  the 
United  States  proposed  a  liberalization  in  the 
IMF's  compensatory  finance  faculty.  The 
IMF  recently  agreed  upon  a  substantial  Im- 
provement in  this  facility. 

We  are  also  supporting  in  the  IMF  an  Im- 
provement of  its  arrangement  for  financing 
buffer  stocks. 

To  provide  even  longer  run  stability  and 
security  of  export  earnings  for  the  LDC's,  we 
have  urged  that  in  the  MTW  particular  at- 
tention be  paid  to  the  issue  of  tariff  escala- 
tion. If  LDC's  are  given  improved  access  to 
developed  country  markets  for  processed 
forms  of  their  raw  materials,  they  will  be  able 
to  diversify  their  economies  and  decrease 
dependence  on  exports  of  raw  materials. 

As  this  enumeration  of  measures  demon- 
strates, there  is  no  one  single  approach  to 
commodity  trade  problems.  We  are  prepared 
to  consider  measures  that  will  improve  the 
functioning  of  markets  and  will  directly  meet 
the  problems  of  raw  material  producers  and 
consumers.  In  this  regard,  we  seek  the  estab- 
lishment of  consumer-producer  forums  for 
each  key  commodity  to  promote  efficiency, 
growth  and  stability  of  particular  markets. 

It  is  essential — in  this  area  where  miscon- 
ceptions are  prevalent — that  we  maintain  a 
sense  of  perspective.  Too  often  commodities 
policy  is  cast  in  terms  of  the  Industrial  na- 
tions satisfying  the  desires  of  the  developing 
countries.  In  fact,  most  commodities  are  pro- 
duced in  Industrialized  countries. 

It  Is  also  essential  that  we  maintain  a  sense 
of  proportion.  The  developing  countries  en- 
compass mast  of  the  world's  nations,  most 


of  the  people,  much  of  the  resources.  We 
must  not  shun  our  responsibilities  toward 
these  nations,  but  we  must  recognize  that 
the  greatest  services  we  can  perform  is  to 
help  them  to  help  themselves. 

Demand  Management  Effects:  The  second 
channel  for  international  transmission  of  In- 
flattoh  I  mentioned  is  through  excessive  ex- 
pansion of  a  country's  demand  for  the  goods 
and  services  of  other  nations.  To  the  extent 
that  capacity  utilization  levels  are  high  In 
all  countries,  increases  in  Imports  stimulated 
by  national  economic  policies  in  one  country 
will  generate  inflationary  pressures  in  coun- 
tries supplying  those  imports,  unless,  of 
course,  offset  by  other  deflationary  policies. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  If  exchange  rates 
are  allowed  to  move  in  response  to  the 
changes  In  trade  patterns,  these  effects  will 
be  lessened  over  time. 

The  importance  of  the  influence  of  demand 
management  developments  elsewhere  is  In 
the  first  Instance  a  function  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  international  trade  In  any  given 
economy.  A  country  exporting  a  large  per- 
centage of  its  national  product  will  obviously 
be  mcxe  vulnerable  to  developments  abroad 
than  will  a  country  which  is  not  heavily  In- 
volved in  International  trade.  For  example, 
small  open  economies,  such  as  Belgium  and 
the  Netheriands,  whose  total  exports  amount 
to  about  60%  of  their  aggregate  output,  afe 
Inherently  more  susc^tlble  to  developments 
abroad.  But  such  countries  constitute  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule  among  the 
world's  large  trading  nations.  Exports  of  most 
other  major  industrial  European  countries 
and  Canada  fall  in  the  range  of  15-26%  of 
GNP.  In  Japan,  the  figure  Is  12%;  and  in  the 
U.S..  7%. 

When  only  one  or  a  few  countries  are  ex- 
periencing strong  domestic  demand  pres- 
sures, the  Influence  on  others  is  likely  to  be 
dUTused.  It  Is  only  when  there  is  a  simulta- 
neous expansion  of  economic  activity  by 
many  countries  that  the  spillover  effects  are 
significant.  Except  in  these  circumstances, 
the  aggregate  demand  channel  is  unlikely  to 
transmit  dominant  Inflationary  pressures  be- 
tween countries.  And  even  then,  only  where 
foreign  trade  balance  constitutes  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  economy  will  It  constitute  an  In- 
fluence of  such  a  magnitude  as  to  be  a  major 
determinant  of  economic  conditions,  Includ- 
ing Inflation  rates. 

With  this  analysis  in  mind,  I  think  It  Is 
clear  that  we  should  take  into  account  poli- 
cies and  developments  in  other  countries,  but 
we  should  neither  blame  other  countries'  de- 
mand management  policies  for  our  Inflation- 
ary problems  nor  look  to  changes  In  their 
policies  for  the  answer  to  these  problems.  In 
the  United  States,  foreign  trade  is  not  a  large 
proportion  of  the  total  economy.  Output  and 
prices  In  the  U.S.  are  normally  Influenced 
only  marginally  by  the  policies  of  expansion 
or  contraction  of  other  countries.  By  the 
same  token,  others  should  not  look  to  poli- 
cies In  this  country  to  substitute  for  appro- 
priate policies  at  home.  Our  commitment  to 
international  cooperation  on  economic  policy 
is  strong,  and  was  recently  reinforced  at  the 
Rambouillet  Summit,  but  we  should  rely  on 
cooperation  for  what  it  can  achieve,  not  what 
it  cannot. 

Montary  Effects:  Monetary  channels  rep- 
resent the  third  principal  vehicle  for  the  in- 
ternational transmission  of  inflation.  The  in- 
troduction of  more  flexible  exchange  rate 
practices,  however,  has  substantially  weak- 
ened the  potential  destabilizing  influence  of 
forces  moving  through  these  channels.  In- 
deed, this  iB  one  of  the  most  clear-cut 
effects  of  floatUig  exchange  rates. 

In  the  past,  under  fixed  parities,  a  coun- 
try that  attempted  to  maintain  a  rate  of 
monetary  growth  different  from  that  pre- 
vailing In  the  rest  of  the  world  faced  the 
possibility  of  substantial  capital  flows  that 
could  eventually  undermine  its  policy.  Under 


the  current  more  flexible  system,  nations  can 
expect  that  such  capital  flows  will  be  deter- 
red by  the  exchange  rate  changes  the  flows 
Induce.  Countries  therefore  have  much 
greater  discretitMi  In  choosing  the  domestic 
policies  to  deal  with  Inflation  that  best 
suit  their  needs. 

Some  dispute  this  view,  maintaining  that 
current  monetary  arrangements  encourage 
inflation.  They  state  their  case  In  terms  of 
the  volatility  of  the  system  and  the  adverse 
effect  of  exchange  rate  variability  on  inter- 
national merchants.  I  believe,  however,  that 
such  criticisms  are  unsubstantiated  and  rest 
on  basic  misconceptions. 

The  floating  exchange  rate  system  did  not 
produce  exchange  rate  variability,  nor  can  it 
be  blamed  for  the  current  world  Inflation. 
The  variability  that  has  characterized  the 
past  several  years  Is  the  result  of  the  finan- 
cial pressures  generated  by  boom  and  reces- 
sion and  by  the  sharp  rise  in  inflation  rates. 
It  has  been  the  Inability  to  manage  our 
domestic  economies  so  as  to  reduce  the  un- 
derlying sources  of  volatility  that  has  caused 
world  inflation. 

The  international  monetary  agreements 
reached  at  the  Interim  Conmilttee  meetings 
in  Jamaica  earlier  this  month  reflect  this  un- 
derstanding. In  the  past,  the  International 
monetary  system  has  been  burdened  by  a 
variety  of  exchange  contrc^.  What  was 
needed  was  a  system  that  was  truly  liberal : 
one  that  sought  to  faelUtate  rather  than 
inhibit,  international  movement  of  goods, 
services  and  capital.  We  believe  we  have 
taken  Important  steps  in  that  direction. 
Among  the  most  signiflcant  aspects  of  the 
agreements  was  the  recognition  that  It  is 
underlying  economic  conditions,  not  the  ex- 
change rate  regime,  which  cause  Instability. 
The  OM-e  of  those  agreements  is  the  greater 
attention  to  be  devoted  to  underlying  con- 
ditions. Underlying  stability  Is  a  prerequi- 
site for  exchange  rate  stability.  Exchange 
rates  are  like  a  thermometer;  they  reflect 
economies.  Economic  stability  cannot  be  im- 
posed by  efforts  to  fix  the  exchange  rate.  But 
there  has  been  entirely  too  much  effort  ex- 
pended In  trying  to  achieve  our  objectives 
by  blowing  on  the  thermometer.  The  Janutica 
agreements  provide  a  needed  reorientation  of 
our  efforts  toward  dealing  with  the  real 
sources  of  instability. 

THE    PREREQUISrrES   FOB    ECONOMIC    STABttrrY 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  in  the  course  of  my 
statement  suggested  a  number  of  the  more 
lmp<wtant  steps  we  must  take  if  we  are  to 
bring  inflation  under  control.  Except  for  the 
oil  price  problem,  it  seems  to  me  clear  that 
we  cannot  explain  inflation  by  blaming  it 
on  some  vague  "international"  cause  or  deal 
with  it  by  actions  focused  on  the  external 
sector.  And  even  in  the  case  of  the  oil  price 
problems,  the  fundamental,  long-term  an- 
swer is  our  efforts  at  home  to  reduce  our 
vulnerability  to  action  abroad. 

So  our  problem  remains  to  put  our  own 
house  in  order.  Our  flscal  and  monetary 
policies  over  the  past  decade  have  been  ex- 
cessively expansionary.  Domestic  policy  has 
failed  us,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  do- 
mestic policy  is  not  the  basic  answer  to  our 
problems.  It  remains  the  most  powerful  and 
effective  tool  governments  have  for  influenc- 
ing levels  of  economic  activity  and  through 
them,  inflationary  pressvures.  Nothing  in  my 
view  would  more  seriously  diminish  the 
prospect  for  achieving  price  stability  than  if 
we  were  to  conclude  simplistlcally  that  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies  will  not  VDork  because 
inadequate  policies  have  not  tporked,  and 
that  therefore  we  should  focus  our  atten- 
tion elsewhere.  I  am  particularly  hopeful 
that  the  new  Congressional  budget  process 
will  enhance  meaningfully  the  prospects  for 
better  fiscal  policies  in  the  future. 

In  the  environment  of  a  tenacious  infla- 
tion we  must  also  give  greater  priority  to 
measures  desirable  in  and  of  themselves  that 
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hAT*  become  even  more  so  to  the  extent  that 
they  promlee  to  assist  in  combating  Inflation. 
In  tills  regard.  I  would  emphasize  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  for  regulatory  reform.  Cer- 
tainly, a  more  competitive  private  sector 
will  be  a  leas  inflationary  one.  And  I  believe, 
too.  that  a  particular  premium  attaches  to 
hitiber  levels  of  investment  in  this  country. 
A  modernized  plant  and  equipment  sector  U 


an  efllclent  one,  and  an  efllclent  one  Is  less 
costly. 

This  nation  Is  master  of  its  economic  af- 
fairs, more  than  most,  and  the  key  to  suc- 
cessful management  of  those  affairs  Is  de- 
termination and  perseverance  In  our  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies.  At  the  same  time,  we 
have  an  obligation  to  work  with  others  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  an  Interdependent 

OPEC  INVESTIBLE  SURKUS 
Ps  RiMoes  if  4tMunH 


world.  If  nothing  else,  knowing  what  others 
are  contemplating  will  wmlMt  ua  In  maoag. 
Ing  our  own  affairs,  and  similarly  knowledge 
of  our  Intentions  will  assist  others.  Bat  in 
the  process  we  must  guard  carefully  against 
being  distracted  from  our  fundamental  re- 
sponsibilities at  home — that's  where  infla- 
tion begins  and  that's  where  it  can  be 
brought  under  control. 
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My  prepared  statement  today  Is  brief, 
partly  reflecting  my  understanding  that  your 
Interest  is  to  promote  a  dialogue  rather  than 
a  series  of  lectures.  In  any  case,  my  main 
points  are  rather  simple.  International  in- 
flation exploded  beginning  around  1973  as  a 
result  of  a  number  of  developments  that 
converged  on  an  already  inflation-prone 
world.  Coupled  with  the  effects  of  a  major 
rise  In  world  oil  prices,  the  resulting  dis- 
tortions and  dislocations  led  to  recession 
in  the  world  economy.  Now,  the  industrial 
world  must  deal  with  a  legacy  of  reduced, 
but  still  stubborn  and  substantial  inflation 
while  seeking  to  extend  an  economic  recovery 
that  remains  In  a  relatively  early  stage  with 
unemployment  high.  Meanwhile,  the  pros- 
pects for  resolving  the  growing  payments 
problems  of  much  of  the  developing  world 
are  heavily  dependent  on  better  pterformance 
in  the  leading  industrialized  countries. 

I  know  of  no  "quick  fix"  for  these  eco- 
nomic troubles,  either  with  respect  to  the 
wmrld  generally  or  the  17JS.  in  particular. 
But  I  think  certain  lessons  do  emerge  from 
this  period  of  economic  uncertainty  and  tur- 
moil without  parallel  in  the  postwar  period. 
Most  fundamentally,  I  believe  we  have 
learned  we  cannot  maintain  proep>erlty  at 
the  expense  of  inflation,  because  the  dy- 
namics of  the  inflationary  process  under- 
mine the  basis  tor  that  prosperity.  At  the 
same  time,  even  a  sharp  recession  and  the 
highest  levels  of  unemployment  of  the  post- 
war period  have  not  in  themselves  broken 
fully  the  inflationary  momentum,  and  a  de- 
pressed economy  is  hardly  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion to  the  inflationary  problem. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  greatest  con- 
tribution economic  policy  makers  can  make, 
both  here  and  abroad.  Is  to  maintain  a  cer- 
tain steadiness  of  purpose,  resisting  the 
temptation  to  seek  an  Immediate  solution 
to  either  inflation  or  unemployment  at  the 


expense  of  the  other.  In  other  words,  this 
does  not  strike  me  as  a  time  for  policy  ex- 
tremes, whether  in  monetary,  fiscal,  or  other 
areas.  There  are,  however,  promising  indica- 
tions that  what  can  be  termed  policies  of 
moderation,  followed  with  patience  and  res- 
olution, win  permit  and  encourage  major 
progress  against  the  economic  problems  be- 
setting the  world  economy. 

The  inflationary  explosion  of  the  19708  has 
clearly  been  an  international  phenomenon. 
Some  of  the  roots  can  clearly  be  traced  back 
to  an  earlier  period.  In  the  last  half  of  the 
1960s  inflation  in  the  major  industrial 
countries  abroad  generally  averaged  almost  4 
percent,  not  substantially  higher  than 
earlier,  but  enough  to  further  entrench  in- 
flationary expectations  and  sensltlvltiee.  In 
the  United  States,  after  a  period  of  near  sta- 
bility In  prices  during  the  first  half  of  the 
1960s,  the  rate  of  price  increase  did  rise 
significantly  during  the  1965-69  period  close 
to  the  average  rate  In  other  industrial  coun- 
tries. This  deterioration,  which  was  signi- 
ficantly related  to  the  budgetary  and  other 
problems  associated  with  the  Vietnam  war, 
helped  set  the  stage  for  more  explosive  de- 
velopments later. 

The  first  years  of  the  19703  saw  a  general 
worsening  in  the  price  performance  of 
virtually  all  the  major  industrial  countries. 
In  1974,  the  process  reached  a  climax,  with 
the  inflation  running  at  about  a  7  percent 
rate  in  Germany — the  country  that  has  gen- 
erally had  the  best  price  performance — and 
ranging  from  around  12  to  24  percent  in 
most  of  the  other  large  industrial  countries. 

In  appraising  this  acceleration  in  infla- 
tion, I  believe  it  is  relevant  to  recall  a 
gradual  evolution  of  attitudes  in  the  long 
period  of  prosperity  following  World  War  II. 
It  Is  not  easy  to  characterize  this  matrix  of 
attitudes,  but  It  certainly  included  a  dimin- 
ishing sense  of  economic  risk,  both  In  the 
sense  of  fear  of  a  major  recession  and  In  the 
sense  of  the  viilnerabllity  of  individual  firms, 
a  correspondingly  reduced  sense  of  caution 
and  prudence  In  public  and  private  financial 
affairs,  and  an  increasing  tendency  for  pub- 
lic desires  to  outrun  economic  realities.  TTils 


emerging  set  of  attitudes  helped  to  foster 
inflationary  pressures,  through  its  Impact  on 
private  pending,  pricing,  and  wage  decisions 
and  through  the  climate  it  created  for  public 
policy  making,  policy  maldng  that  more  often 
than  not  erred  on  the  side  of  excessive  ex- 
pansion. At  the  same  time,  these  attitudes 
helped  generate  some  of  the  imbalances,  in- 
cluding especially  the  increasing  financial 
vulnerability  of  private  and  public  entitles, 
that  made  a  severe  worldwide  recession  an 
increasing  danger  as  time  went  on. 

Against  this  general  background,  a  number 
of  particular  developments  of  worldwide  im- 
portance emerged  In  the  early  1970s  to  help 
spark  the  inflationary  process.  One  permis- 
sive factor  was  the  rapid  increase  in  otOclal 
international  liquidity  that  occurred  during 
the  early  1970s,  In  large  part  reflecting  the 
outflow  of  dollars  into  foreign  central  banks 
that  occurred  at  times  in  the  period  from 
1970  to  early  1973  as  part  of  an  attempt  to 
maintain  a  fixed  pattern  of  exchange  rates. 
In  some  cases,  this  was  accompanied  by,  and 
contributed  to,  more  rapid  expansion  of  in- 
ternal money  supplies,  and  the  sense  of  ex- 
ternal financial  constraints  was  diminished. 

However,  I  should  emphasize  that  whUe 
I  think  this  mechanism  was  a  factor  in  re- 
cent Inflation,  I  by  no  means  subscrllse  to  the 
simple  view  that  the  general  acceleration  of 
price  increases  stemmed  solely  or  mainly 
from  the  monetary  consequences  of  flxed  ex- 
change rates.  There  are  a  number  of  serious 
problems  with  this  view — including  its  fail- 
ure to  explain  variations  in  the  ability  and 
willingness  of  individual  coimtries  to  offset 
the  domestic  monetary  effects  of  dollar  In- 
flows and  the  lack  of  correlation  between  the 
dollar  inflows  of  individual  countries  and 
their  subsequent  inflationary  histories. 

In  any  event,  the  subsequent  acceptance 
of  a  system  of  floating  exchange  rates  should 
not  be  taken  as  a  panacea  as  far  as  inflation 
is  concerned.  In  the  particular  case  of  the 
United  States,  of  course,  the  sharp  downward 
adjustments  In  the  relative  value  of  the  dol- 
lar were  a  t»ctar  aggravating  Inflation  in 
thU  country.  More  generally,  while  in  con- 
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cept  floating  rates  leave  every  country  some- 
what freer  to  pursue  more  independent 
monetary  policies,  a  desirs  to  moderate 
fluctuations  in  eKcbange  rates  has  amnetlmM 
undercut  that  firaedom.  t&an  generally 
"greater  freedom"  for  monetary  policy  may 
also,  in  some  instances,  amount  to  greater 
freedom  to  permit  Inflationary  forces  to  take 
bold.  To  a  degree,  moreover,  excessive  In- 
stability in  exchange  rates  may  reinforce 
feelings  of  uncertainty  about  the  vatoe  of 
money  arising  more  fundamenttdly  from  In- 
stability of  domestic  purchasing  power.  What 
all  this  suggests  to  me  is  that,  while  flxed 
rate  systems  can  have  inflationary  effects 
under  certain  circumstances,  no  exchange 
rate  system  can  prevent  general  Inflation 
when  the  pressures  are  strong,  and  especially 
If  governments  are  not  willing  to  adopt  re- 
sponsible domestic  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies. 

The  other  major  special  factors  emerging 
in  recent  years  that  helped  to  provoke  the 
eruption  of  worldwide  Inflation  are  perhaps 
more  important,  better  known,  and  lees  con- 
troversial. One  of  the  most  Impmiatnt  of 
ttiese  was  certainly  the  conjuncture  of  eco- 
nomic boom  In  all  the  major  Industrial 
countries  in  1972-73,  the  first  time  this  had 
b^>pened  to  such  an  extent  since  World 
War  n.  Other  Important  devtiopments  were 
of  course  the  1973  food  shortage  and  the  four- 
fold Increase  in  oil  prices  In  late  1978.  There 
18  probably  little  new  to  be  said  about  the 
food  and  oil  price  situations  except  perhaps 
to  note  that  they  are  too  often  dismissed  as 
"special"  and  "temporary"  phenranana  that 
should  not  create  any  serious  long-lasting 
problems  for  antl-lnflatlon  policy. 

This  argument  assumes,  however,  that 
when  supply  factors  drive  one  price  up, 
other  prices  will  go  down  so  that  there  need 
b«  no  significant  net  effect  on  the  average 
rate  of  inflation — or  at  least  that  the  "ripple" 
effects  are  limited  and  not  prolonged.  In  fact, 
however,  the  experience  vrlth  the  food  and 
oU  price  increases  suggests  that  the  average 
rate  of  inflation  is  affected  over  a  fairly  long 
period  by  such  developments,  with  the  Im- 
pact prolonged  by  adverse  effects  on  In- 
flationary expectations.  Policy  makers  find 
themselves  in  a  major  dilemma  In  the  face 
of  develc^ments  such  as  the  oil  price  in- 
crease. If  they  seek  to  "validate"  the  price 
rise  by  permitting  a  corresponding  increase 
In  liquidity  they  ma;  produce  a  quite  long 
lasting  upward  shift  In  the  rate  of  Inflation. 
On  the  other  hand,  without  at  least  some 
offsetting  rise  in  liquidity,  the  initial  effect 
will  be  to  depress  real  growth  as  well  as  to 
accelerate  inflation. 

Thus,  in  summary,  a  number  of  develop- 
ments combined  to  precipitate  an  acute 
phase  of  world  inflation  In  1073  and  1974.  It 
18  noteworthy  however,  that  while  these  de- 
velopments were  general,  not  tX\  countries 
suffered  inflations  of  equal  severity.  Un- 
doubtedly there  would  be  much  to  be  learned 
In  trying  to  determine  the  reasons  for  the 
differences.  Some  are  fairly  obvious,  such  as 
differences  in  the  direct  Impact  of  the  oil 
price  rise.  Others  may  be  subtle,  such  as 
differences  in  social  and  political  attitudes 
that  affect  the  aggressiveness  of  trade  unions 
and  the  policies  of  governments.  It  is  Inter- 
esting that  the  best  performer,  Germany,  is 
a  country  with  a  strong  tradition  of  com- 
mitment to  price  stability,  partly  reflecting 
long  memories  of  the  traumatic  hyperinfla- 
tion of  the  early  1920b. 

While  the  massive  dislocations  associated 
with  the  oil  problem  initiated  the  world- 
wide recession  of  1978-75,  in  a  deeper  sense, 
inflation  Itself  was  the  major  culprit.  The 
acceleration  of  inflation  depressed  business 
and  consumer  confidence,  introduced  dis- 
tortions, perhaps  most  conspicuously  in  In- 
ventories, pushed  up  Interest  rates  and  In- 
creased and  exposed  financial  weakness  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad.  Moreover,  the 


unpreoedently  high  rates  of  Inflation  left 
governments  and  central  banks  in  most 
countries  with  no  choice  but  to  exert  at  least 
some  degree  of  fiscal  and  monetary  restraint, 
a  restraint  that  Inevitably  had  much  of  Its 
initial  impact  on  real  austivlty  rather  than 
on  prices. 

Recessions  do  generally  bring  a  reduction 
in  the  rate  of  inflation,  and  the  latest  reces- 
sion has  been  no  exception.  The  rate  of 
inflation  has  apparently  come  down  by  as 
much  at  more  than  in  previous  recessions — 
though  how  much  of  this  improvement  has 
been  due  to  reduced  demand  pressures  and 
how  much  to  the  lessened  impact  of  special 
fact<»8  is  hard  to  say.  What  is  unique  about 
the  present  situation,  however,  is  that  even 
after  a  severe  recession,  the  level  of  Infla- 
tion remains  unacceptably  high  both  here 
and  abroad,  llie  question  for  this  country, 
and  for  the  other  major  countries,  thus  be- 
comes what  to  do  about  continuing  infla- 
tion in  the  context  of  still  Incomplete  re- 
coveries and  unemployment  rates  that  re- 
main at  or  close  to  postwar  records? 

As  I  suggested  at  the  beginning,  I  have 
nothing  dramatic  to  offer  by  way  of  Immedi- 
ate solutkms  to  theee  problems.  In  setting 
domeartto  monetary  and  fiscal  policy,  I  think 
the  main  thing  to  reoognlae  is  that  we  no 
longer  have  a  ch(^oe  between  concentrating 
on  stimnlating  the  econrany  and  stemming 
the  Inflation.  Instead,  we  must  choose  a  pol- 
icy that  In  the  somewhat  longer  nin  wlU  be 
c<»npatlble  with  both.  This  means,  for  ex- 
ample, that  we  can't  embark  on  a  program 
of  unrestricted  expeuaslonary  policy,  leaving 
inflation  as  a  problem  to  be  worried  about 
only  when  we  i4>proach  full  employment.  In 
an  eooncmiy  as  sensitized  to  lnflati<m  as  this 
(me  has  been  by  recent  eqsulence,  excessive- 
ly n^ld  growth  might  soon  worsen  Inflation- 
ary expectations,  re-accelerate  inflation  it- 
self, ocmtrlbute  to  new  bottlenecks  on  ca- 
pacity In  selected  lines,  restore  upward  pres- 
sures (Ml  Interest  rates  and  create  renewed 
financial  problems.  Such  develc^ments.  In 
turn,  would  likely  bring  the  recovery  to  a 
halt  and  rekindle  recessionary  forces.  By  tiie 
same  token,  monetary  and  fiscal  policy  can- 
not cenomtrate  Its  attention  s(dely  on  reduc- 
ing inflatl<m.  Ignoring  the  continued  severity 
of  our  unemployment  problem.  Monetary  and 
fiscal  policy  must  encourage  contlned  eco- 
nomic ei^anslon  rt^ld  enough  to  bring  ac- 
ceptable progress  on  unemployment. 

These  alms  are  not  inconsistent.  We  have, 
in  my  Judgment,  the  reasonable  prospect  to- 
day of  achieving  a  long  lasting  expansion  in 
a  c<mtext  of  growing  price  stability.  To  a  de- 
gree, these  developments  could  benigiUy  re- 
inforce each  othw:.  Thus,  expanding  output 
shoiild  be  accompanied  by  rising  productiv- 
ity, taking  some  of  the  pressure  off  costs.  Ris- 
injg  profits  are  Important  for  investment, 
which  U  essential  to  sustain  the  recovery 
and  to  lay  the  basis  for  future  productivity. 
Greater  confidence  in  future  price  levels 
should,  in  turn,  contribute  to  stable  credit 
markets  and  a  large  flow  of  investment  funds. 

I  will  not  attMnpt  to  speM  out  in  detail 
what  a  steady,  middle-of-the-road  approach 
means  tcft  monetary  policy.  The  precise  im- 
plications shift,  in  any  case,  with  shifting 
circumstances.  But,  while  I  attach  only  qual- 
ified importance  to  targets  tar  monetary  and 
credit  aggregates  In  all  circumstances,  I  do 
think  the  current  target  ranges  for  the  mon- 
etary and  credit  aggregates  adopted  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  have  important  implications 
In  the  present  situation.  On  the  one  hand, 
their  upper  limits  are  set  low  enough  to  make 
clear  that  the  Federal  Reserve  is  not  prepared 
to  accommodate  any  and  all  demands  in  the 
present  environment.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
lower  limits  of  the  target  ranges  are  high 
enough  to  give  recognition  to  the  need  for 
significant  real  expansion  in  a  period  when 
some  monetary  and  credit  growth  is  inevita- 
bly going  to  be  absorbed  by  rising  prices.  In 


that  sense,  they  seem  to  me  to  reflect  appro- 
priate, and  perhi^M  not  even  very  controver- 
sial, policy  guidelines. 

"niere  te  an  area  of  domestic  policy  that 
I  do  think  needs  urgent  attention — ^the  im- 
pact of  otir  tax  laws  on  business  investment 
in  general  and  equity  capital  in  particular. 
The  problem  Is  long  standing,  but  In  a 
period  when  financial  constraints  have  be- 
come especially  Important,  the  urgency  of 
dealing  with  it  should  assume  greater 
Importance. 

I  am  concerned  whether  current  and 
prospective  business  capital  spending  is  go- 
ing to  be  sufficient  to  reconcile  the  desire 
for  vigorous  economic  expansion  with  the 
need  for  price  stability.  Questions  of  both 
Incentive  and  the  availability  of  savingf — 
and  particularly  risk  coital  for  equity — are 
Involved.  If  our  tax  laws  are  biased  against 
equity  investment,  and  I  taiink  they  are, 
there  could  be  no  more  propitious  time  for 
study  and  action. 

The  question  arises  from  time  to  time  as 
to  whether  price  and  wage  controls  or  some 
other  form  of  "official  guidance"  might  ^>eed 
the  task  of  restoring  stabUity.  In  the  past, 
this  argument  may  have  had  some  merit  Ux 
limited  i>eriods  under  speciflc  circumstances. 
But,  I  think  such  an  approach  would  dearly 
be  a  mistake  in  the  present  climate.  In  an 
atmosphere  already  disturbed  by  uncertainty, 
and  against  the  background  of  recent  expe- 
rience, serious  consideration  of  that  course 
would  invite  nu»«  harm  than  good. 

As  regards  international  economic  policy, 
I  have  drawn  encouragement  from  recent 
developments.  The  recent  agreement  aonong 
the  major  countries  calling  attention  to  the 
desirabUity  of  greater  stabiUty  in  the  ex- 
change markets,  and  the  fundamental  pre- 
requisites for  such  StabUity,  could  help  lay 
the  foundations  for  greater  confidence.  The 
focus  in  this  respect  has  been  the  clear 
recognition  that  greater  exchange  rate  sta- 
bility must,  in  the  last  analy^s.  rest  on 
greater  economic  and  price  level  stability 
at  home,  and  that  this  will  rest  on  steady 
and  moderate  domestic  financial  policies. 

In  sum,  then,  as.  I  view  It,  we  arrived  at 
our  present  situation  when  a  number  of 
special  problems  converged  on  an  Increas- 
ingly Inflatlon-prone  world.  Now  we  can 
detect  more  hopeful  signs.  Recent  develop- 
ments i4>pear  to  be  shifting  public  and  pri- 
vate attitudes  in  directions  that  can  greatly 
enhance  the  prospects  for  restoring  price 
stability  along  with  healthy  economic 
growth.  Concern  tUx>ut  spending  and  deficits 
is  growing.  There  is  a  new  attitude  of  caution 
that  measured  provides  protection  against 
some  of  the  excesses  of  the  past.  Perhaps 
most  important,  there  is  recognition  of  the 
limits  on  the  power  of  government — a  recog- 
nition that  there  is  no  magic  soluti<»i  to  our 
problems.  Indeed,  the  main  task  may  be  to 
avoid  the  temptation  to  strike  out  In 
radically  new  directions,  and  to  adopt  ex- 
treme policies  that  might  contribute  to  new 
distortions  and  doubts. 

These  attitudes  and  trends  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  United  States.  And,  equally 
important,  there  appears  to  be  a  healthy 
recognition  of  the  extent  to  which  the  eco- 
nomic fortunes  of  one  nation  are  tied  to  that 
of  others.  At  best,  the  period  of  convalescence 
of  the  industrialized  nations  Is  likely  to  be 
longer  than  we  would  like — but  it  will  be 
shortened  to  the  extent  that  one  nation  or 
another  avoids  inward  looking  actions  that, 
in  the  end,  can  only  be  mutually  destructive. 

Statement  of  G.  Warren  Vutter  Before  the 
subcommritee  on  international  finance 

AND    RKSOURCES   OP   THE   SENATE   COMMITTEE 

ON  Finance,  Febrxtart  17,  1976 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opporttmity  of 
appearing  today  before  this  distinguished 
committee  to  discuss  worldwide  inflation,  a 
problem  of  great  and  growing  importance  to 
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«U  countrlM  In  the  Weet.  You  hare  aliMUly 
bad  th»  good  forttme  ot  bearing  from  highly 
qualified  witnesses  on  technical  aspects  of 
tbla  question,  and  I  would  not  pretend  to 
have  much  of  Interest  to  add  to  their  expert 
testimony  on  these  matters.  I  should  like  to 
turn  Instead  In  a  rather  different  direction 
and  share  with  you  some  reflections  on  how 
recent  social  trends  In  the  West,  primarily 
political  In  nature,  have  created  an  environ- 
ment In  which  Inflation  Is  almost  certain  to 
flourish. 

In  a  subject  as  complex  as  this  one,  there 
Is  a  danger  that  we  may  get  entangled  In  de- 
tails and  lose  sight  of  fundamentals.  And  so 
I  will  say  a  few  words  by  way  of  Introduc- 
tion and  at  the  risk  of  belaboring  the  obvi- 
ous. 

Inflation,  we  must  remind  ourselves,  means 
a  rise  In  the  general  level  of  prices  or,  looked 
at  the  other  way  aroiind,  a  fall  In  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  money.  Whether  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  money  rises  or  falls  depends 
on  what  happens  to  the  quantity  of  money 
and  the  volume  of  economic  activity,  and  how 
the  one  relates  to  the  other.  It  Is  conceivable 
that  the  factors  determining  the  relation  be- 
tween the  two  cculd  change  so  unexpectedly 
and  MTatlcally  In  an  economy  that  It  would 
be  Impossible  to  predict  what  efTect  an  In- 
crease In  the  quantity  of  money  would  have 
on  the  purchasing  power  erf  money.  There  is, 
however,  overwhelming  evidence  from  a  long 
span  of  hlstor>  to  show  that  the  relation  Is 
remarkably  stable.  We  can  therefore  be  con- 
fident that  a  sudden  Increase  In  the  quantity 
of  money  relative  to  economic  activity  will 
cause  Inflation. 

It  follows  that  the  way  to  prevent  Inflation 
la  to  maintain  the  proper  relation  between 
the  quantity  of  money  and  the  voliune  of 
economic  activity.  The  fact  that  a  general 
price  level  remains  constant  does  not  mean, 
of  course,  that  aU  Individual  prices  also  re- 
main constant.  Some  prices  will  be  going  up 
and  others  will  be  going  down  as  supply  and 
demand  conditions  vary  in  different  ways  in 
different  parts  of  the  economy.  Institutional 
rigidities  may.  however,  develop  In  in^>or- 
tant  sectors  of  the  economy  and  prevent 
prices  from  moving  downward  In  response  to 
pressures  created  by  uncleared  markets.  If  so, 
the  price  level  can  be  kept  constant  when 
market  forces  are  pushing  prices  up  in  an 
Important  segment  of  the  economy  only  at 
the  cost  of  Increased  unemployment  In  the 
sector  In  which  prices  will  not  adjust  down- 
ward. 

By  way  of  digression,  I  would  note  that 
the  sharp  rise  in  oil  and  food  prices  some 
months  ago  was  Inflationary  only  In  this 
sense.  The  argument  commonly  nukde  that 
Inflation  was  caused  by  rising  oil  and  food 
prices  must  be  interpreted  as  meaning  some- 
thing rather  different,  namely,  that  monetary 
authorities  decided  to  accommodate  to  those 
rising  prices  through  Inflation  rather  than 
unemployment. 

There  Is  nothing  new  about  inflation.  It  la 
as  old  as  money.  It  has  arisen  out  of  many 
circumstances,  but  in  the  age  of  managed 
currency  It  almost  always  comes  Into  being 
when  government  pays  too  many  bills  b" 
printing  money  Instead  of  raising  taxes.  We 
are  living  through  a  period  In  which  govern- 
ments throughout  the  Western  world  seem 
to  have  become  addicted  to  Uiflatlonarv 
financing. 

Why  has  this  happened?  One  easy  answer 
Is  that  public  officials  have  merely  been  fol- 
lowing the  advice  of  the  dominant  school  of 
economic  thought,  a  school  to  which  I  have 
never  subscribed.  It  seems  fair  to  say  that 
most  economists  in  recent  generations  have 
believed  that  some  Inflation  Is  a  good  thing. 
There  Is  a  tradeoff,  they  have  asserted,  be- 
tween Inflation  and  unemployment:  more  in- 
flation leads  to  less  unemployment.  What 
they  have  In  mind  Is  quite  different  from  the 
situation   Just   referred   to.    In    a   which   a 


structural  change  In  market  conditions  f  wees 
the  economy  to  choose  between  Inflation  aiul 
unemployment.  They  have  argued  tnnteaTl 
that.  In  the  normal  course  of  events  and  In 
the  absence  of  any  prior  structural  change, 
pumping  up  the  economy  through  Inflation- 
ary policies  wUl  raise  production  and  employ- 
ment. Hence,  if  society  wants  more  output 
and  less  unemployment.  It  need  only  raise 
the  rate  of  inflation.  The  way  to  do  so  Is  to 
fine  tune  the  economy  In  order  to  achieve 
the  best  mix  of  the  two  and  keep  Inflation 
under  control. 

Needless  to  say,  the  experience  of  stagfla- 
tion has  raised  doubts  about  the  inflation- 
unemployment  tradeoff  and  fine  tuning.  But 
these  ideas  have  played  a  powerful  role  In 
getting  us  into  the  fix  we  find  ourselves  in 
today. 

Nevertheless,  I  think  this  answer  Is  too 
easy,  and  I  therefore  want  to  focus  attention 
on  something  else,  namely,  social  forces  that 
have  been  at  work  making  the  public  recep- 
tive to  an  Inflationary  psychology.  When  we 
point  the  finger  of  blame  at  government  and 
at  economic  advisers,  we  really  point  It  back 
at  oiuselves,  because  in  a  democracy  the 
people  are  the  government. 

The  thesis  I  wish  to  offer  Is  that  inflation  Is 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  evolution  of 
the  welfare  state  into  the  gigantic  state. 

Let  us  look  first  at  what  has  happened  In 
the  United  States  over  the  last  four  and  a 
half  decades.  In  1929,  government  spending 
at  all  levels — federal,  state,  and  local — 
amounted  to  13  per  cent  of  national  Income. 
That  percentage  roes  to  24  In  1939,  27  in 
1949,  33  In  1959,  38  in  1969,  and  40  In  1976. 

The  overwhelming  bulk  of  that  spending 
has  been  on  domestic  programs,  not  on  na- 
tional defen.se.  Since  the  early  sixties,  domes- 
tic spending  by  government  has  risen  stead- 
ily, year  by  year,  faster  than  national  Income. 
Moreover,  the  relative  pace  has  accelerated: 
from  1962  through  1988  the  percentage  of  na- 
tional Income  represented  by  domestic  spend- 
ing of  government  rose  from  24  to  27,  or  by 
14  percent;  from  1968  through  1974  It  rose 
from  27  to  34.,  or  by  24  percent.  Despite  the 
Vietnam  War,  despite  Introduction  of  the 
all-volunteer  armed  forces,  and  despite 
mounting  problems  of  natl<xukl  security,  the 
fraction  of  national  Income  spent  for  de- 
fense since  1959  has  never  again  reached  the 
level  for  that  year.  Today  the  fraction  Is 
lower  than  at  any  year  since  19S0. 

In  the  realm  of  domestic  spending,  trans- 
fer payments  alone — the  personal  income 
taken  from  one  set  of  pockets  and  put  in  an- 
other— have  averaged  over  12  per  cent  of 
national  Income  In  the  last  three  years,  or 
as  much  as  total  government  spending 
amounted  to  in  1929.  If  the  transfer  pay- 
ments last  year  had  been  paid  only  to  our  10 
million  poor  families  and  Individuals,  each 
would  have  received  almost  $17,000.  More 
than  four-flfths  of  government  spending  Is 
for  domestic  purposes;  less  than  a  fifth  is 
for  defense.  Over  the  last  four  and  a  half 
decades,  the  fraction  of  national  Income  at- 
tributable to  domestic  spending  has  more 
than  tripled.  A  third  of  that  expansion  has 
come  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 

These  fig^iu-es  symbolize,  of  course,  the 
gron-th  of  the  welfare  state,  a  growth  that  has 
been  even  more  pronounced  In  other  democ- 
racies. Consider  the  fourteen  countries  in 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development.  If  for  each  of  them  we 
measure  government  spending  as  a  percent- 
age of  national  income  and  array  the  per- 
centages from  smallest  to  largest,  we  find 
that  the  median  percentage — the  percentage 
in  the  middle  of  the  array — rose  from  30  in 
the  early  1950's  to  almost  SO  In  the  early 
1970's  and  to  more  than  that  today.  That  Is, 
on  the  average  for  these  democracies,  govern- 
ment spending  amounts  to  more  than  half  of 
national  income  today.  It  amounts  to  more 
than  80  per  cent  In  some  of  them. 


I  cite  these  figures  not  to  draw  any  moral 
or  pass  any  judgment,  bat  simply  to  lay  the 
facts  out.  The  point  I  am  leading  up  to  is 
that  democratic  governments  have  come  to 
rest  on  a  more  and  more  {H^oarlous  base  of 
popular  Buppon  as  they  have  become  bigger 
and  bigger.  Democracies  are  therefore  being 
governed  with  diminishing  authority  and 
confidence.  In  other  words,  the  bigger  a  dem- 
ocratic government  becomes,  the  weaker  it 
tends  to  be  in  this  sense. 

As  proof,  I  offer  the  current  state  of  aj. 
fairs  in  democracies  through  the  world. 

Look  at  the  parliamentary  governments.  In 
case  after  case,  the  leading  party  Is  manag- 
ing to  stay  In  power  by  the  skin  of  its  teeth. 
If  It  has  a  majority  of  seats.  It  is  a  slim  oat, 
often  based  on  a  minority  of  the  popular 
vote.  Governments  frequently  must  be  built 
through  formal  or  Informal  coalitions  that 
permit  factions  or  splinter  parties  to  wield 
power  far  in  excess  of  their  popular  vote 
Governments  rise  and  fall  In  close  elections 
in  which  a  small  swing  vote  makes  the  dif- 
ference. Thus  the  British  Labor  Party  Is  said 
to  have  scored  a  big  victory  in  the  most  re- 
cent election  because  it  acquired  a  paperthln 
majority  In  the  new  parliament.  In  the  old 
one.  It  held  only  the  largest  minority  of  aeata. 
But  It  won  its  majority  of  seats  by  captur- 
ing less  than  40  per  cent  of  the  popular  vote. 
In  Germany,  the  tiny  Free  Democratic  Party 
holds  the  balance  of  power  in  an  uneasy  coa- 
lition, whose  major  partner — the  Social  Dem- 
ocratic Party — gets  fewer  votes  than  the  op- 
position. In  Italy,  it  seems  proper  to  say  that 
there  Is  no  government  at  all,  only  a  suc- 
cession of  caretakers.  And  so  on  and  on. 

The  presidential  democracies  have  their 
close  elections,  too.  Witness  Prance  In  1974 
and  our  own  country  In  1960  and  1968.  W« 
had  oiu'  landslides  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tions of  1964  and  1972,  and  in  the  congres- 
sional election  of  1974.  But  they  have  not 
exactly  conveyed  lasting  power  to  the  win- 
ners, and  hence  are  symptons  of  the  same 
basic  InsUbiUty.  In  both  1964  and  1972,  tbe 
overriding  issue  was  Ideological,  as  one  can- 
didate In  each  case  called  for  radical  change 
In  the  role  of  the  welfare  state.  The  electorate 
convincingly  rejected  both  candidates.  And 
the  cloud  of  Watergate  hung  over  the  recent 
congressional  election.  Our  landslides  have 
been  against,  not  for,  something. 

If  weak  government  is  so  widespread 
among  democracies,  one  naturally  suspecU 
that  there  Is  a  common  reason.  That  one  Im- 
portant cause  has  been  the  who-whom  di- 
lemma raised  by  big  government.  With  thU 
huge  percentage  of  national  Income  going  to 
taxes.  Professor  Nutter  raises  the  Important 
question:  In  a  welfare  state,  such  as  ours, 
who  Is  to  benefit  at  the  expense  of  whom? 
Who  is  to  receive  what  from  whom?  He  said: 
"If  a  quarter  or  less  of  national  income  is 
flowing  through  the  hands  of  government.  It 
may  seem  plausible  to  a  large  majority  that 
needed  taxes  can  be  collected  from  the  re- 
maining minority.  Politicians  can  credibly 
campaign  on  the  platform  of  'soaking  the 
rich.'  But  not  when  the  Ux  take  rises  to 
thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  per  cent  of  national  In- 
come. Voters  promised  growing  benefits  from 
the  welfare  state  must  begin  wondering 
whether  they  will  receive  more  than  will  be 
taken  from  them."  A  politician  who  puts 
together  a  successful  coalition  of  the  elec- 
torate by  promising  everybody  pie  In  the 
sky  and  accordingly  gets  elected  by  a  hand- 
some majority  Is  bound  to  lose  support  when 
the  bill  comes  due.  Even  with  the  most  skill- 
ful use  of  hidden  taxes,  he  will  flnd  It  In- 
creasingly difficult  to  persuade  the  public 
that  mutual  exploitation  Is  beneficial  to  all. 
The  margin  of  voters  who  have  more  taken 
from  them  than  they  receive  must  grow  with 
the  welfare  state.  Eventually,  the  margin 
must  rise  to  half  the  electorate.  Tbe  natural 
result  will  be  for  elections  to  become  close 
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and  for  mliicrltles  to  coalasoe  Into  powerful 
thlid  tanm. 

Then  are.  aftw.  «U,  only  two  conditions 
under  which  a  vsUars  state  can  aeliiieTe  • 
stable  natural  eqolUbrliun:  elthar  the  ma- 
jority must  be  benefiting  at  the  expense  of  a 
minority,  or  vice  v«rsa — a  minority  must  be 
benefiting  at  the  expense  of  ttta  majority. 
When  tbe  welfare  states  grows  past  a  certain 
Blse,  It  simply  becomes  Impossible  for  gov- 
ernment to  take  away  from  any  minority 
what  Is  required  to  provide  net  boneflts  to 
more  than  half  the  public.  Tbe  sqallllBlum 
In  which  the  majority  beneftts  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  minority  therefore  gets  ruled  out 
by  the  facts  of  life  when  goremment  be- 
comes too  big.  And  the  other  altematlTe— In 
which  a  minority  exploits  the  najortty— 4s 
ruled  out  by  the  nature  of  democracy.  ThaX 
leaves  only  an  unstable  boitlerltne  tftuatlon 
In  which  half  the  electorate  trtas  to  gain  at 
the  expense  of  tlw  other  half,  a  circum- 
stance that  maJtvDB  and  desnorallass  govern- 
ment. No  elected  authorities  can  govern 
firmly  and  effeotlvtiy  tt  they  must  constantly 
look  over  their  sboalderB  to  see  whether  they 
still  have  a  majority  of  voters  behind  them. 
Margins  of  victory  at  the  polls  become  so 
small  and  fleeting  that  poUtlclans.  struggling 
to  survive  reelection,  curry  tavor  firom  all 
manner  of  factions  and  speclsJ  Interests 
thought  to  be  of  marginal  help  In  winning 
an  election.  The  demagogue  has  his  day. 

It  Is  this  weakening  of  democratic  govern- 
ment taken  together  with  the  vnderlylng 
who-whom  dilemma  that  largely  explains,  I 
believe,  why  Inflation  has  erupted  virtually 
everywhere  In  the  democratic  wortd.  Oovem- 
ments  are  driven  to  spend  without  visibly 
taxing.  Inflation  becomes  the  easlebt  way 
out,  and  It  acquires  a  momentum  ot  Its  own. 
Once  started,  U  cannot  be  stopped  without 
endangering  the  holy  of  holies:  full  employ- 
ment. The  Insecurities  of  unemployment  are 
In  part  replaced  and  In  part  supplemented 
by  those  of  inflation.  Mixing  Inflation  and 
unemployment  means  In  effect  that  neither 
can  be  controUed  Without  straining  demo- 
cratic institutions. 

The  American  republic  is  to  me  tbe  great- 
est wonder  of  all  time,  a  system  of  repre- 
sentative government  and  personal  freedom 
that  has  flourished  for  two  hundred  years 
despite  the  disastrous  failure  of  every  de- 
mocracy In  recorded  history  up  to  the  found- 
ing of  our  republic.  Our  founders  knew  that 
history  had  no  good  words  to  say  for  democ- 
racy as  It  had  existed.  The  reputation  of  de- 
mocracy was  so  bad  that  our  Founders  con- 
stantly stressed  that  they  were  creating  a 
republic  based  on  representative  government, 
not  a  democracy.  They  constructed  a  system 
of  government  based  on  separated  powers, 
checks  and  balances,  and  a  citizenry  hope- 
fully steeped  in  republican  virtues.  Their 
object  was  to  thwart  the  majorltarlan  tyr- 
anny Into  which  democracy  had  always  de- 
generated In  the  past. 

Their  sentiments  were  In  accord  with  those 
expressed  by  these  words  of  an  earlier  time: 

"And  thus  the  frame  of  the  democracy 
was  dissolved;  and  gave  place  to  the  rule  of 
violence  and  f<»ce.  For  when  once  the  peo- 
ple are  accustomed  to  be  fed  without  any 
cost  or  labour,  and  to  derive  all  the  means 
of  their  subsistence  from  the  wealth  of  other 
citizens;  If  at  this  time  some  bold  and  en- 
terprising leader  should  arise,  whose  poverty 
has  shut  him  out  from  all  the  honours  of 
the  state,  then  commences  the  government 
of  the  multitude:  who  run  together  In  tu- 
multuous assemblies,  and  are  hurried  into 
every  kind  of  violence;  assassinations,  ban- 
ishments, and  divisions  of  lands;  till,  being 
reduced  at  last  to  a  state  of  savage  anarchy, 
they  once  more  find  a  master  and  a  mon- 
arch, and  submit  themselves  to  arbitrary 
8way."» 


80  vntte  Folybius,  Oreek  historian  of  the 
aeoond  oentvvy  B.C.  If  bis  words  are  not  to 
become  prophetic  in  our  time,  w»  must.  In 
my  opinton,  flnd  some  way  to  curb  gallcplng 
govemmant. 


RULES  OF  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  In  ac- 
cordaxice  with  section  133B  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
tbe  rules  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  be  printed  in  the  Rccord. 

There  being  no  objection,  ttie  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Btuxvata  Bttus  or  tbx  Sbrate  Smau. 
BUSIMSSS  Coi 


■Polyblus,  OenenU  Hiatory,  trans.  James 
Hampton,  Oxford,  1823,  n,  pp.  Utf. 


(As  adopted  tn  executive  session 
January  37, 1975) 

I.  CatMXBAI. 

AH  applicable  provisions  of  the  Standing 
Bntos  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  I<aglslatlve 
Beorganliatlon  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  shall 
govern  the  Committee  and  Its  Subcommit- 
tees. The  Bules  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
the  Boles  ct  any  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee. 

a.  iixxTiMGS  am)  qxtobttms 

(a)  Tbe  Committee  will  meet  at  tbe  call 
of  ttxe  Chairman.  If  at  least  three  Members 
of  tba  Committee  desire  the  Chairman  to 
call  a  Q>eclal  meeting,  they  may  file  In  the 
office  of  the  Committee  a  written  request 
therefor,  addressed  to  the  Chairman.  Im- 
mediately thereafter,  the  Clerk  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  notify  the  Chairman  of  such 
request.  If,  within  three  calendar  days  after 
the  filing  of  such  request,  the  Chairman  falls 
to  call  the  requested  special  meeting,  which 
Is  to  be  held  within  seven  calendar  days 
after  the  filing  of  such  request,  a  majority 
of  the  Committee  Members  may  file  In  the 
office  of  the  Conunlttee  their  written  notice 
that  a  special  Committee  meeting  will  be 
held,  specifying  the  date,  hour  and  place 
thereof,  and  the  Committee  shall  meet  at 
that  time  and  place.  Immediately  upon  the 
filing  of  such  notice,  the  Clerk  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  notify  all  Committee  Members 
that  such  si>eclal  meeting  will  be  held  and 
Infbrm  them  of  Its  date,  hour  and  place.  If 
the  Chairman  Is  not  present  at  any  regular, 
additional  or  special  meeting,  the  ranking 
majority  Member  present  shall  preside. 

(b)  In  executive  sessions,  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  business  shall  consist  of 
a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Committee. 

(c)  In  hearings,  whether  In  public  or  ex- 
ecutive session,  a  quorum  for  the  taking 
of  testimony  not  under  oath  shall  be  one 
Member  of  the  Committee.  A  quorum  for  the 
taking  of  sworn  testimony  shall  be  two 
Members  of  the  Committee,  unless  tbe  wit- 
ness voluntarily  waives  this  requirement. 

(d)  Proxies  will  be  permitted  In  voting 
upon  the  business  of  the  Committee  by  Mem- 
bers who  are  unable  to  be  present.  To  be 
valid,  proxies  must  be  signed  and  assign  the 
right  to  vote  to  one  of  the  Members  who  will 
be  present.  Proxies  shall  In  no  case  be 
counted  for  establishing  a  quorum. 

3.  HE-utnrcs 

(a)  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  may 
Initiate  a  hearing  on  his  own  authority  or 
at  the  request  of  any  Member  of  the  Commit- 
tee. Written  notice  of  all  hearings  shall  be 
given  to  respective  Committee  or  Subcom- 
mittee Members.  Notice  shall  be  given  as  far 
in  advance  as  practicable.  No  hearings  of  the 
Committee  shall  be  scheduled  outside  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  except  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  Committee. 

(b)  Any  Member  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  empowered  to  administer  the  oath  to  any 


witness  testifying  as  to  fact  If  a  quorum 
be  present  as  qieclflsa  In  Bole  a(ej. 

(c)  Sul^Menas  shall  be  Issued  only  when 
authcrlmt  by  a  majority  vote  ot  the  Com- 
mittee. When  so  autbodaed.  subpoenas  may 
be  Issued  by  the  Chairman  or  by  any  other 
Member  of  the  Oonmlttee  deslgnatml  by  htm 
A  subpoena  for  tlie  attendance  of  a  wltnees 
shall  state  brlafly  tba  purpose  of  tiM  hoarlng 
and  ths  matter  or  matters  to  which  tbe  wit- 
ness Is  «q>ected  to  testify.  A  subpoena  for  the 
production  of  docvunents.  memoranda,  rec- 
ords, etc.,  shall  state  briefly  the  purpose  of 
tbe  hsaring  and  sball  Identify  the  papers  re- 
q\ilred  to  be  produced  with  as  much  particu- 
larity as  Is  practicable. 

(d)  Any  witness  summoned  to  a  public  or 
executive  hearing  may  be  accompanied  by 
counsel  of  his  own  choosing,  who  «hall  be 
pennmed  white  the  witness  Is  testifying  to 
advise  blm  of  his  legal  rights. 

(e)  No  confidential  testimony  taken  or 
confidential  matMlal  presented  \n  an  execu- 
tive bearing  of  the  Committee  or  any  re- 
port of  the  proceedings  of  such  an  executive 
hearing  shaU  be  made  public,  either  in  whole 
or  In  part  or  by  way  of  summary,  unless 
authorised  by  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
tho  Committee. 


NO-FAULT'S  BIGOEST  FAULT:   FT 
DOESN'T  REDUCE  RATES 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Bfir.  President,  before  the 
Federal  OoTemment  launches  on  a  na- 
tionwide program  of  no-fault  auto  in- 
surance, as  urged  by  the  proponents  of 
S.  354,  the  Congress  should  examine 
carefully  the  results  of  existing  no-fault 
systems  operating  in  the  several  States. 

As  shown  in  two  recent  articles  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  the  States'  experience  to 
date  with  no-fs^t  has  been  sobering, 
especially  for  the  legislators  who  favored 
it  as  a  cheaper  form  of  expanded  auto 
insurance  coverage  and  the  motcHlsts 
who  are  being  forced  to  pay  increasingly 
higher  insurance  premiums. 

Reporters  Kathy  Nagumy  of  the  In- 
quirer and  Harry  B.  Anderson  of  the 
Journal  have  surveyed  many  of  the  24 
States  that  have  adc^ted  no-fault 
schemes  Their  findings  clearly  indicate 
that  no-fault  is  not  everything  It  is 
cracked  up  to  be.  Clearly,  the  results — 
increased  insurance  rates,  steeper  prices 
for  auto  repairs,  higher  doctors'  bills, 
fraudulently  infixited  insurance  claims, 
and  the  growing  number  of  uninsured 
motorists  on  the  highway — demonstrate 
that  consumers  are  not  always  benefit- 
ing and  economic  costs  are  not  being 
reduced  under  statutory  no-fault  sys- 
tems. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  both  articles  present  a 
balanced  discussion  of  consumer  prob- 
lems involved  In  the  current  controversy 
surroimding  no-fault  auto  Insurance.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  two  articles  from  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  January  18, 
1976,  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
January  21,  1976,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


No-Faxtlt's  BiGCEsr  FAtTLx: 
Bedttckd  Bates 


It  Hasn't 


(By  Kathy  Nagumy) 
No-fault  auto  Insurance,  once  hailed  as  a 
siu'efire  way  to  lower  Insurance  rates,  hasn't. 
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In  m*ny  of  tba  24  stat«s  wher«  It  Is  In 
•ff«ot,  no-fault  simply  has  not  Uv«d  up  to 
expectattooB. 

In  New  Jersey  aod  Delaware,  where  no- 
fault  has  been  In  effect  for  at  least  three 
years,  the  theory  was  that  It  would  force  in- 
surance rates  down  by  reducing  the  number 
of  automobile-accident  court  cases.  The  the- 
ory has  not  worked:  The  niunber  of  court 
cases  has  gone  down,  but  not  the  rates. 

What  has  happened  Instead  is  that  the 
increasingly  high  cost  of  auto  repairs  and 
soaring  medical  costs  have  pushed  insurance 
rates  even  higher.  As  a  result,  even  though 
Insuranoe  is  compulsory  in  most  no-fault 
states,  a  growing  number  of  drivers  are  refus- 
ing to  buy  insurance  and  risking  their  finan- 
cial futures  rather  than  pay  the  costs. 

In  I>ennsylvanla,  where  no-fault  has  only 
been  In  effect  for  six  months,  state  insxirance 
officials  say  that  It  Is  still  too  soon  to  evaluate 
the  system's  effect  on  rates.  But  only  last 
week.  Nationwide  Mutual  Insurance  Co.. 
which  insures  600.000  drivers  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  granted  a  16.2  percent  rate  in- 
crease, raising  the  average  annual  policy  pre- 
mium from  $358.20  to  $416.40.  The  company 
cited  an  increase  both  in  collision  claims  and 
in  the  costs  of  auto  repair  parts. 

"We  have  found  that  overall,  no-fault 
really  hasn't  changed  rate  differences,"  said 
Robert  Sasser,  a  national  spokesman  for  State 
Farm  Mutual.  "Unfortunately,  no-fault  was 
sold  on  the  premise  that  it  might  lower  rates. 
It  was  not  sold  on  the  other  benefits — like 
speeding  up  payments — that  most  f<4ks  were 
sure  it  would  provide." 

A  spokesman  for  State  Farm  said  a  com- 
puterized study  prepared  by  that  company 
showed  that  insurance  premiums  in  states 
without  no-fault  have  also  risen  drastically, 
but  not  by  quite  as  much  as  they  have  risen 
in  New  Jersey  and  Delaware. 

Under  the  no-fault  system,  motorists  in- 
jured in  auto  accidents  are  paid  by  their  own 
lii.svirance  companies,  and  in>moet  cases  this 
avoids  costly  counter-claims  and  suits.  Many 
states,  including  Pennsylvania,  also  limit  the 
rights  of  injured  persons  to  sue  for  addi- 
tional damages. 

While  that  has  reduced  the  number  of  casM 
ou  court  dockets,  it  has  not  kept  insurance 
rates  from  going  up. 

In  Delaware,  where  no-fault  became  effec- 
tive in  January  1972,  State  Farm  recently  an- 
nounced that  It  would  Increase  rates  an  aver- 
age of  20  percent  beginning  Feb.  1.  Only  10 
months  ago  the  company  raised  its  rates  by 
nn  average  of  16.4  percent. 

The  Insurance  Services  Office,  which  rep- 
resents about  40  percent  of  Delaware's  insur- 
ers, has  also  Increased  rates — by  40  percent, 
effective  last  week. 

The  trend  has  been  the  same  In  New  Jersey. 
When  the  no-fault  system  became  effective 
there  in  January  1973,  New  Jersey's  legisla- 
ture was  so  Bur«  that  the  system  would  cut 
Insurance  companies'  costs  that  It  ordered  a 
15-percent  reduction  in  bodily-injury  rates. 

But  the  reduction  was  soon  partly  or 
totally  wiped  out  by  new  increases,  which  in 
some  cases  left  rates  higher  than  they  were 
before.  Last  year.  Insurance  Commissioner 
James  J.  Sheeran  approved  the  first  round  of 
rate  increases  ranging  from  3.3  percent  to 
16.1  percent  for  235  companies  that  handle 
more  than  70  percent  of  the  aitto  policies  in 
the  state. 

DJFLATION    EFKtCT 

"Because  of  the  effecu  of  inflation, 
though,"  Sheeran  said,  "we  cannot  yet  de- 
termine whether  no-fault  actually  reduced 
the  overall  cost  of  Insiutmce." 

Within  the  past  year,  a  number  of  compa- 
nies have  applied  for  and  received  rate  in- 
creases in  New  Jersey.  In  addition,  one  state 
insurance  official  said,  some  firms — Including 
New  Jersey's  third  largest  carrier.  Govern- 
ment Employees  Insurance  Co. — have  dis- 
couraged new  customers  because  the  state 
seems  wary  of  approving  any  further  In- 
crpRses. 


Even  with  no-fault's  relatively  brief  ex- 
perience in  Pennsylvania,  State  Insxtrance 
Department  spokesman  Vincent  Travis  con- 
cedes that  "the  effects  of  Inflation  are  such 
that  gradually,  rates  are  going  to  creep  up. 
But  it  seems  pretty  clear  to  \u  that  It  Is 
working  well  as  far  as  one  major  objective — 
providing  more  adequate,  faster  compensa- 
tion." 

That  is  the  advantage  that  most  officials 
cite  in  arguing  that  no-fault  is  working  and 
working  well,  despite  the  question  of  rates. 

"I  still  feel  no-fault  Is  an  outstanding  suc- 
cess," said  Robert  A.  Short,  Delaware's  in- 
surance commissioner.  "We  are  still  consider- 
ing how  we  will  Improve  no-fault  by  forcing 
people  to  carry  Insurance. 

"PAn>   UCMKDXATU.T" 

"But  the  big  news  as  far  as  I'm  concerned 
Is  that  under  the  plan,  people  are  getting 
paid  immediately  when  they  have  claims.  Be- 
fore, our  companies  argued  all  the  time." 

By  limiting  the  question  of  who  is  at 
fault  in  an  accident,  no-fault  has  reduced 
the  number  of  automobUe-accldent  caaea  on 
court  dockets  locally. 

In  Delaware,  such  court  caaM  were  reduced 
by  about  40  percent  between  1971  and  1974. 
New  Jersey  had  a  50  percent  decrease  between 
1972  and  1973. 

Nonetheless,  Insurance  spokesmen  said 
that  that  situation  had  not  been  mirrored  in 
other  states  with  no-fault,  where  court  cases 
have  decreased  only  slightly.  In  Miami,  the 
Increased  number  of  "paln-and-sufferlng" 
lawsuits  has  even  triggered  a  grand  Jiuy  in- 
vestigation of  "overly  high  "  medical  expenses. 

One  byproduct  of  the  reduced  reliance  on 
the  courta  seems  to  be  smaller  settlements — 
about  $160  Um  on  the  arerage  claim  during 
the  first  years  of  no-fault  In  Delaware  and 
New  Jersey. 

MOaX  CLAIMS  PAD 

On  the  other  hand,  the  industry  is  paying 
off  more  claims  than  before.  In  Delaware, 
4,406  claims  were  settled  In  1974.  compared 
with  1,552  In  1971.  Likewise,  in  New  Jersey, 
82,856  claims  were  settled  lu  1973,  compared 
with  51,419  in  1972,  before  no-fault. 

As  a  result,  the  industry  claims  that  it 
needs  more  money  not  only  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  rising  ntimber  of  cases  it  Is  handling, 
but  also  to  cover  the  rising  costs,  particularly 
of  auto  repair  and  medical  expenses. 

"One  of  the  other  major  causes  of  auto- 
mobile insurance  rate  hikes  ...  is  the  stag- 
gering increase  in  the  cost  of  automotive 
parts  used  to  repair  auto  accident  damage," 
State  Farm's  Sasser  said. 

The  cost  of  repairing  auto  parts  such  as 
fenders,  bumpers  and  grills  damaged  In  the 
growing  number  of  accidents  has  surged  84 
percent  since  1970,  he  said. 

Medical  costs  have  similarly  soared,  he 
added. 

The  insurance  commissioners  for  Delaware 
and  New  Jersey  are  sympathetic  to  that  argu- 
ment and  agree  that  the  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness everywhere  has  steadily  and  sharply 
increased. 

MANY  DBOP  TT 

That  very  increase  has  convinced  some 
drivers  to  forget  about  buying  insurance  and 
take  the  risk  of  having  an  accident  that 
could  result  In  staggering  expenses. 

"We  are  finding  that  you  Just  can't  force 
people  to  carry  insurance."  said  Delaware  In- 
surance Commissioner  Short.  "We  think  that 
a  growing  number  of  people  aren't  carrying 
insurance  becavise  they  can't  afford  it.  We 
Just  can't  have  our  agencies  checking  all  the 
time  to  see  if  all  the  state's  drivers  have 
Insurance." 

New  Jersey  state  officials  cite  figures 
gathered  by  the  Auto  Insurance  Planning 
Service  Office,  a  New  York  research  firm,  that 
show  that  16  percent  of  New  Jersey's  drivers 
were  uninsiired  in  1974,  compared  with  12 
percent  in  1972. 

Delaware  estimates  that  13  percent  of  its 
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drivers  are  uninsiu«d,  compared  with  about 
a  percent  at  the  end  of  no-faults  fliBt  year. 

The  number  of  uninsured  motortsts  baa 
also  continued  to  climb  gradually  in  states 
without  no-fault,  but  not  by  the  same  per- 
centages. 

"What  aU  this  proves,"  said  consumer- 
advocate  Herbert  S.  Denenberg,  who  lobbied 
heavily  for  Pennsylvania'*  no-fault  law  when 
he  was  state  Insurance  commissioner,  "la 
that  the  Insurance  situation  is  worse  than 
it  ever  was. 

"Rates  are  going  up  becaiLse  of  Inflation. 
The  government  agencies  don't  know  how  to 
make  Insurance  compulsory.  The  govern- 
ment groups  don't  have  the  staffs  to  totally 
investigate  Increased  rates  for  the  consumer. 
And,  for  the  most  part,  the  no-fault  laws  in 
Delaware  and  New  Jersey  have  been  so  wa- 
tered down  that  they're  really  weak." 

Most  Insurance  officials  agree  with  Denen- 
berg only  to  the  extent  of  conceding  that 
there  are  some  flaws  In  the  system.  But  they 
are  convinced  that  no-favUt  is  here  to  sUy 

"Like  I  said,"  DeUware's  Short  said,  "we're 
Just  trying  to  think  of  some  ways  to  force 
everyone  to  carry  Insurance." 

Casttaltt  Costs:    Psoblkms   akd   Premiums 
OF  No-Fault  Insueanck  OrTPAciNu  Pxojic- 

TIONS 

(By  Harry  B.  Anderson) 

No-fault  auto  Insurance,  If  you  will  par- 
don the  expression.  Isn't  aU  It  was  cracked 
up  to  be. 

The  system  where  a  motorist's  own  In- 
siu-er  pays  for  certain  damages  sustained  In 
an  accident  regardless  of  who  is  at  fault  has 
been  embraced  by  24  states  since  1971.  While 
it  has  fulfilled  much  of  its  promise  of  better 
and  faster  service  with  lower  premiums 
than  conventloiuU  instu-ance,  both  the  prob- 
lems and  the  premiums  relating  to  no-fault 
are  rising  faster  than  expected. 

The  primary  premium  problem  is  the 
same  one  affecting  auto  insiu-ance  in  gen- 
eral— the  Inflationary  effects  of  medical  and 
other  costs  (see  story  on  page  25).  But  no- 
fault  insurance  isn't  having  quite  the  salu- 
tary effects  predicted. 

Government  Employees  Insiu-ance  Co., 
for  example,  which  last  week  estimated  Ita 
1975  losses  at  about  $75  million,  said  the  def- 
icit was  "aggravated  by  the  unexpectedly 
adverse  effect  of  no-fault  laws."  Oeico's  per- 
sonal-injury claims  rose  140%  to  $42.8  mil- 
lion In  the  flrst  nine  months  of  1976. 

Besides  the  actual  claims  experience,  no- 
fault  has  Impaired  the  financial  strength  of 
some  insiu-ance  firms  In  another  way.  Under 
the  old  system,  the  New  York  State  Insur- 
ance Department  says,  "a  company  had  a 
claim,  reserved  for  it,  went  to  court,  argued 
and  maybe  one  day  had  to  pay.  But  in  the 
meantime,  that  money  was  earning  income. 
Now,  tmder  no-fault,  a  company  has  to  pay 
from  day  one,  meaning  its  investment  in- 
come is  considerably  reduced." 
MIXED  axviKws 

"No-fault  hasn't  been  the  remarkable 
success  that  its  strongest  adherents  had  en- 
visioned." a  department  official  says,  "but 
it's  nowhere  near  the  failure  its  opponents 
had  expected.  I'd  call  it  modestly  Bucce88- 
ful,  but  It's  suffering  some  very  severe  prob- 
lems." 

Some  specific  problems  that  have  cropped 
up  recently: 

In  New  York,  the  state  insurance  depart- 
ment said  last  week  that  since  last  June  it 
has  been  forced  to  permit  premiums  relating 
to  no-fault  coverage  to  rise  an  average  of 
20':; .  and  they  are  "expected  to  continue  to 
increase  through  1976." 

In  New  Jersey,  where  premiums  had  been 
held  steady  since  the  onset  of  no-fault  In 
early  1973  until  some  increases  were  allowed 
in  late  1976,  Nationwide  Insurance  Co.  com- 
plains that  it  has  been  paying  out  12%  more 
in  no-fault  benefits  than  it  has  been  receiv- 
ing In  premiums.  An  official  says  insurers  in 
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New  Jersey  are  becoming  "more  selective" 
about  selling  new  Inauranoe,  making  It  more 
difficult  for  drlren  to  ge*  oofcng*. 

In  Florida,  a  special  state  taek  force  Is  In- 
vestigating chaises  of  ralMtaatial  no-fault 
fraud  by  doctors,  lawxen  and  claimants  in 
the  Miami  area. 

nauoNAi-XNJrnr  covbugx 

In  22  of  tb*  34  no-fault  atatea,  the  auto- 
matic coverage  by  the  motorlatii  own  Insurer 
Is  limited  to  medical,  wage-loaa  and  related 
personal-Injury  benefits.  Uaaaachuaetta  and 
Michigan  have  extended  the  concept  to  prop- 
erty damage  aa  veU. 

The  right  of  accident  victims  to  sue  for 
compensation  beyond  no-fault  payments  is 
restricted  in  16  states,  and  atich  reatrictlons 
have  survived  challenges  in  the  courts. 

Proponents  argue  that  by  eliminating 
many  protracted  legal  battlea  that  reault  In 
large  legal  fees  and  sometimes  large  pay- 
ments for  "pain  and  suffering,"  no-fault  re- 
duces insurance  costs,  and  the  saving  can  be 
passed  on  to  customers.  Moreover,  they  say, 
motorists  are  covered  who  previously  didn't 
Insure  their  own  medical  costs,  and  payments 
to  victims  are  quicker  because  there  aren't 
any  arguments  about  which  company  Is 
liable. 

In  Delaware,  for  Instance,  the  Insurance 
department  says  complaints  about  slow 
claims  payments  have  practically  disappeared 
since  the  state's  modified  no-fault  law  went 
Into  effect  in  January  1972.  Insurance  Co.. 
a  subsidiary  of  Philadelphia- based  INA  Corp., 
says  the  quicker  payment  of  the  no-fault 
damages  helps  speed  many  accident  victims' 
recovery  through  fast  medical  treatment. 
xmriAi.  RATK  cms 

Because  of  the  lower  costs  expected  from 
no-fault  at  the  outset,  the  legislatures  of 
seven  states — Connecticut,  Florida,  Massa- 
chusetts, Nevada,  New  Jersey.  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania — had  required  Insurers  to  lower 
their  personal  Irvjury  protection  rates  ini- 
tially by  10%  to  16%.  But  insurance  firms 
found  their  costs  didnt  go  down  nearly  that 
much  in  most  states,  and  this  has  put  a 
•queeze  on  their  profits. 

"If  a  rate  reduction  doesnt  produce  appro- 
priate Income  for  the  companies,  then  you've 
got  a  problem,"  an  official  of  the  Rorlda  In- 
surance Department  says.  Although  personal- 
Injury  Insurance  rates  were  rolled  back  16% 
when  Plorlda'B  no-fault  program  became  ef- 
fective In  January  1972,  since  that  time  the 
rates  have  Increased  by  27%  to  30%,  accord- 
ing to  the  "best  guess"  of  the  department's 
actuaries. 

Nationwide  Insurance  Co.  estimates  that 
In  the  three  years  before  the  Florida  law  be- 
came effective  it  was  paying  out  70%  of  the 
premium  income  roughly  comparable  to  no- 
fault  in  claims  settlements,  before  taking 
Into  account  the  other  expenses  of  doing 
business.  Since  no-fault,  the  company  says, 
it  has  paid  out  an  average  of  81  %  of  Its  pre- 
mium Income  despite  the  rate  increases.  In 
Connecticut,  this  so-called  loss  ratio  for  Na- 
tionwide Jumped  from  64%  to  63%;  in  New 
York,  it  went  from  66%  to  71%.  and  in  New 
Jersey,  where  rate  increases  have  been  par- 
ticularly hard  to  get  approved,  the  ratio 
soared  from  76%  to  112%. 

A  Nationwide  spokesman  says  the  in- 
creased loss  ratios  are  partly  due  to  the  gen- 
erally rising  costs  of  medical  care.  But  also, 
he  says,  the  new  no-fault  laws  often  require 
Insurers  to  provide  broader  protection,  in- 
cluding such  things  as  loss  of  incaane  and 
medical  rehabilitation.  Finally,  he  adds,  con- 
ventional insurance  typically  had  a  celling 
on  the  insurer's  liability.  But  Michigan's  no- 
fault  law,  for  instance,  requires  insurers  to 
pay  all  reasonable  medical  expenses,  without 
any  celling. 

No-fault  problems  have  been  at  least 
partly  responsible  for  some  cases  of  finan- 
cial w^oes  besetting  the  insurance  Industry. 
Besides  the  recent  Oeico  case,  officials  of 
Gateway    Insurance    Co.,    a    aubsidlary    of 


Flsco  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  were  complaining 
bitterly  of  no-fault  losses  shortly  before  the 
conqwDj  became  the  largest  casualty  insur- 
ance Insolvency  on  record  In  1074.  No-fatUt 
wasnt  the  only  difficulty,  of  course. 

Gateway  officials  asserted  then  and 
Geloo  hints  now  that  many  of  their  problems 
stemmed  from  fraudulently  inflated  claims. 
IndtkBtry  observers  believe  that  the  laws  of  a 
number  of  no-fault  states  lend  themselves  to 
abuse  by  providing  a  monetary  threshold  for 
flUng  lawsnlts.  In  Kansas,  for  example,  an 
accident  victim  Is  generally  prevented  from 
suing  if  his  medical  expenses  are  $500  or 
leas.  But  If  his  medical  costs  exceed  $500,  he 
Is  entitled  to  file  suit  to  recover  damages  for 
such  Intangibles  as  "pain  and  suffering," 
mental  anguish  and  the  Inconvenience 
cavned  by  the  accident. 

*Teople  are  learning,"  a  Gelco  spokesman 
saya,  "that  all  they  have  to  do  Is  have  an- 
other X-ray  or  spend  another  night  in  the 
hospital"  in  order  to  surpass  the  threshold 
and  file  suit.  And  Thomas  C.  Morrill,  a  vice 
president  of  State  Farm  Mutual  Automobile 
Insurance  Co..  charged  last  year  that  in 
Florida  "many  cases  that  should  have  been 
settled  quickly  .  .  .  have  Instead  been  built 
to  a  level  that  exceeds  the  threshold  estab- 
lished by  the  law.  Once  that  level  Is  passed, 
(claimants)  are  free  to  go  f w  that  alluring 
pot  of  lltiglotis  gold  whl(di  our  customers 
keep  filling  for  them." 

Allstate  Insiirance  Co.,  has  figures  showing 
that  In  many  states  it  hasnt  seen  as  much 
of  a  reduction  in  the  amount  It  Is  paying 
In  pezBonal-lnjury  cotirt  Judgments  since 
the  advent  of  no-fault.  In  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  for  instance,  it  la  involved  In 
40%  fewer  court  cases,  but  the  amoimt  of 
damages  it  now  must  pay  in  both  states  ex- 
ceeds earlier  levels  by  50%.  That  means  that 
the  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  unit  is  paying 
90  %  as  much  in  court  awards  under  no-fault 
as  it  did  previously.  The  situation  Is  worse 
in  Connecticut  and  Florida,  where  payouts 
exceed  previous  levels  by  6%  and  16%,  re- 
spectively. In  each  case,  of  course,  inflation 
played  a  key  r<^e. 

One  state  where  no-fault  bodily  Injury 
provisions  appear  to  have  worked  out  fairly 
well  Is  Massachusetts,  the  flrst  state  to  adopt 
no-fault.  In  January  1971.  (However,  insiuv 
era  are  howling  about  their  loss  records 
from  no-fault  property-damage  coverage  in 
the  stete) . 

Bobert  Keeton,  a  Harvard  Law  School 
profeesw,  says  bodily  injury  premiums  at 
the  end  of  1975  were  46%  below  the  pre- 
miums for  equivalent  coverage  before  no- 
fault.  Although  the  state  Insurance  industry 
Is  seeking  an  increase  beyond  the  2%  or  so 
granted  earlier  this  year,  most  insurance 
companies  feel  their  loss  exi>erlenoe  on 
bodily  Injury  no-fault  hasn't  been  particu- 
larly bad  m  Massacbusette. 

Prof.  Keeton  says  that  even  no-fault's 
most  fervent  early  supporters  were  siu-prlsed 
by  these  results,  and  he  now  believes  they 
had  missed  the  importance  of  certain  spe- 
cial factors  In  the  state.  He  notes  that  back 
in  1927,  Mansachusette  was  the  flrst  state  to 
require  all  motorists  to  carry  bodily-injxiry 
liability  insurance,  but  it  didn't  require  cov- 
erage for  property  damage. 

"I  think  we  (no-fault's  supporters)  all  un- 
derestimated the  extent  to  which  unjustified 
bodlly-lnjury  claims  were  used  to  get  cars 
repaired,"  Prof.  Keeton  siu-mises.  In  any 
case,  Allstate  reports  that  Blnce  the  passage 
of  the  Massacbusette  no-fault  law,  it  has 
been  paying  about  40%  fewer  personal -In- 
Jury  claims  in  the  state.  (State  Farm  Insur- 
ance, the  nation's  largest  automobile  insiurer, 
says  bodily  Injury  protection  accounte  for 
about  37%  of  the  average  motorist's  pre- 
mium cost.) 

At  the  moment.  Congress  Is  considering 
legislation  to  extend  no-fault  coverage  to  all 
stetes.  The  House  bill  has  cleared  a  subcom- 
mittee and  may  come  before  the  Commerce 


Committee  next  month.  The  Senate's  Com- 
merce Committee  improved  Its  version  of  the 
bm  laat  eamtBer,  iMit  tlM  sponsora  are  hold- 
ing up  fan  Senate  action  to  see  what  the 
House  does. 

In  general,  the  federal  proposals  would  set 
guidellnea  that  each  state  would  be  required 
to  meet  or  exceed  within  a  certain  period. 
Also  proposed  are  unlimited  "reasonable" 
medical  beneflte  to  accident  victims.  The 
Senate  bill  would  allow  suite  only  In  the 
event  of  a  motorist's  death  or  an  injury  lay- 
ing him  up  for  more  than  90  days,  and  the 
House  bill  has  slmUar  "threshold"  provisions 
without  a  spedfle  dollar  limit. 

Some  large  Insurance  companies  are  en- 
ergeUc  in  their  support  of  federal  legisla- 
tion. Stete  Farm  asserte  that  "federal  no- 
fault  standards  are  the  only  way  to  achieve 
widespread,  desirable  change  by  the  stetes." 
It  adds  that  failure  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation "might  well  take  the  steam  out  of  the 
no-fault  movement  and  leave  us  with  the 
present  patchwork  of  diverse  stete  laws  that, 
for  the  most  part,  deny  the  consiuner  the 
type  of  workable  protection  he  wante  and 
deserves." 

OtSier  Insurers  are  less  enthusiastic.  Ac- 
cording to  the  American  Mutual  Insurance 
Alliance  and  the  National  Association  of  In- 
dependent Insurers,  "the  open-ended  medi- 
cal beneflte  provision  of  (the  Senate  bill) 
would  Increase  loss  expostuws  to  a  point  be- 
yond the  existing  capacity  of  small  com- 
panies to  handle."  They  add  that  "the  biUk 
of  automobile  Insurance  business  will  move 
Into  the  hands  of  a  verlteble  cartel  of  giant 
companies." 

The  two  trade  groups  basically  favor  al- 
lowing the  stetes  to  write  their  own  no-fault 
laws.  "What  is  good  for  Michigan  (whose 
no-fault  law  most  closely  resembles  the  fed- 
eral proposals)  Isnt  necessarily  good  for 
New  York  or  Oregon  or  South  Dakota,"  they 
argue. 


ADMINISTRATION    OP    ERISA    FOR 

THE  BKNEFTT  OP  THE  AMERICAN 

WORKERS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  Pension  Ben- 
efit Guaranty  Corporation,  an  independ- 
ent governmental  corporation  estab- 
lished by  title  IV  of  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of  1974  is 
successfully  dealing  with  situations  that 
prior  to  Its  formation  would  have  led  to 
personsd  tragedy  for  thousands  of  re- 
tired Americans  who  would  have  lost 
their  pension  benefits.  The  PBGE  was  es- 
tablished to  protect  workers  from  this 
unforeseen  contingency,  when  compa- 
nies were  sold,  merged  or  became  bank- 
rupt. As  a  continuing  example  of  the 
PBCSC's  noteworthy  achievements  dur- 
ing times  of  economic  diflSculty,  the 
PBGC  acted  effectively  and  eflBciently 
when  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co. 
closed  20  of  its  supermarkets  along  the 
Niagara  frontier  in  upstate  New  York 
late  last  year. 

The  pension  benefits  of  62  retired  em- 
ployees and  the  vested  benefits  of  250 
more  employees  not  yet  retired  have  been 
saved  by  virtue  of  PBGC  action.  The 
PBGC  upon  application  received  from 
the  pension  plan  administrator  worked  to 
assure  that  benefit  payments  were  con- 
tinued to  those  62  employees  already  re- 
tired and  that  the  workers  with  appro- 
priate vested  benefits  are  enrolled  and 
put  into  pay  status  immediately  upon 
eligibility  for  their  pension.  Without  the 
PBGC  it  is  likely  that  the  already  re- 
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tired  individimls  would  have  received 
limited  benefits  and  the  vested  benefits 
of  250  more  employees  would  have  been 
last. 

The  PBGC  has  also  successfully  dealt 
with  the  REA  Express  bankruptcy  and 
pension  plan  termination.  Late  last  year 
650  retirees  of  the  bankrupt  REA  Ex- 
press Co.  began  to  receive  their  monthly 
pension  checks  in  the  mail.  The  checks 
were  not  signed  by  REA  Express  but 
rather  by  the  PBGC.  Without  ERISA 
those  retired  workera  would  have  no  pen- 
sion today. 

As  a  result  of  the  PBGC's  creation 
1.700  participants  are  now  receiving  ap- 
proximately $250,000  monthly  payments 
from  the  PBGC.  Over  $35  million  of  In- 
surance premiums  have  been  collected 
already  by  PBGC  as  a  reserve  to  protect 
employees  terminated  plans. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  report  that  con- 
trary to  the  initial  vocal  cry  of  ERISA 
critics  that  the  act  Is  too  costly  to  pri- 
vate industry,  a  recent  survey  conducted 
by  the  Institutional  Investor  substanti- 
ates that  of  the  private  employer  pension 
plans  surveyed  80  percent  experienced 
less  than  a  5  percent  increase  in  admin- 
istrative and  professional  costs  due  to 
ERISA.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  IRS.  and  the  PBGC  will 
make  even  further  strides  in  carrying  out 
the  pension  reform  mandated  by  Con- 
gress and  at  the  same  time  streamline 
the  bureaucratic  burdens  imposed  on 
employers. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Recorb  a 
February  12,  1976,  article  from  the  Buf- 
falo Evening  News  which  -describes  the 
Niagara  Frontier  A  &  P  case,  and  an 
article  from  the  February  1976  Institu- 
tional Investor  which  contains  the  re- 
sults of  its  survey  on  ERISA  costs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  as  follows: 

Ex  Emplotes  or  A&P  To  Ger 
Pension  BENErrrs 
(By  Ed  Keny) 
The  more  than  300  employes  who  loet  their 
Jobs  last  year  when  A&P  closed  ita  20  super- 
markets on  the  Niagara  Frontier  will  receive 
pension  benefits  for  which  they  are  eligible, 
the  head  ot  their  union  said  Wednesday. 

President  Paul  E.  McSweeney  of  Local  212, 
RetaU  Clerks  International  Association 
(APL-CIO).  said  the  benefits  will  be  paid 
"as  the  individuals  qualify  for  them." 


Though  Local  212  bad  been  unaware  of 
A&p°8  plans  for  the  nutsslve  shutdown  In 
Erie  and  Niagara  Counties,  Mr.  McSweeney 
said,  the  union  took  the  matter  of  pensions 
immediately  to  a  government  agency,  the 
Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corp. 

The  latter,  set  up  within  the  VS.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  was  created  under  Title  4  of 
the  Employe  Retirement  Income  Seciu-lty 
Act  of  1974. 

The  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corp., 
wlUch  functions  in  the  pension  field  the  way 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insiu-ance  Corp.  func- 
tions In  the  bankuig  field,  guarantees  "de- 
fined benefit"  pension  plans. 

Mr.  McSweeney  said  the  agency  recently 
notified  the  Retail  Clerks  Regional  Pension 
Fund,  headquartered  in  Rochester,  that  for- 
mer A&P  employes  here,  who  "qualify  as  to 
age  and  length  of  service"  under  the  pension 
m  effect  whUe  they  worked  for  the  super- 
market employer,  "will,  in  fact,  be  paid  their 
appropriate  benefits." 

Qualified  members  of  Local  312  have  been 
sent  letters  Instructing  them  how  to  apply 
for  any  pension  they  believe  should  be  forth- 
coming," said  Mr.  McSweeney.  "Any  ques- 
tions about  eligibility  should  be  directed  to 
Local  212  at  522  Ellicott  Square." 

When  the  last  of  the  A&P  stores  shut  down 
In  May.  the  local  union  president  said,  some 
of  the  news  media  "Indicated  that  It  was 
problematic  whether  the  employes  woiild  re- 
ceive their  contractual  pension.  In  view  of 
the  mass  nature  of  the  closing." 

Mr.  McSweeney  said  Wednesday's  an- 
nouncement was  "intended  to  correct  a  false 
Impression  that  may  have  been  created 
among  eligible  A&P  employes." 

Of  the  300  thrown  out  of  Jobs  by  the  store 
dosing,  he  said,  many  have  found  new  em- 
ployment, some  are  still  on  extended-cov- 
erage unemployment  benefits  and  still  others 
have  dropped  out  of  the  Job  market. 

Emflotment   RrmiEMENT   Income 
SEcciirrT  Act 

It  has  become  almost  a  truism  to  say  that 
the  Employment  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  has  not  proved  a  major  burden  for  most 
corporations.  And  whUe  that  statement  Is 
Justified,  the  law  has  nevertheless  meant 
changes  and  readjustments  that  for  some 
have  been  little  more  than  a  nuisance  and  for 
others  have  added  up  to  a  considerable  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  money — as  this 
month's  survey  of  pension  officers  partici- 
pating in  Pension  forum  makes  clear. 

About  three-quarters  of  the  funds  report- 
ing have  felt  no  need  to  hire  additional  staff. 
Interestingly  enough  It  Is  the  large  funds — 
those  over  $100  mUllon  in  size — that  have 
tended  to  add  personnel;  almost  a  third  have 
done  so.  It  Is  probably  both  a  matter  of 
"larger  assets,  larger  problems"  and  the 
general  axiom  that  a  smaller  asset  pool 
doesn't  Justify  additional  expenditures. 


The  most  wlrtetpfead  need  in  adjusting  to 
the  law,  as  was  predicted,  has  been  for  ln> 
creased  reporting  to  the  government  and 
participants.  Not  far  behind  is  the  onus  of 
compliance  In  the  benefit  administration 
area — such  matters  as  keeping  track  of  part- 
time  help.  Three-quarters  of  the  corpora- 
tions that  have  added  staff  because  of  ERISA 
have  done  so  for  those  two  reasons;  addi- 
tional personnel  on  the  Investment  side  has 
been  a  minor  factor. 

About  80  per  cent  of  the  funds  say  that 
they  felt  no  need  to  tiu-n  to  outside  consult- 
ants for  help  In  meeting  ERISA's  require- 
ments. Of  the  remainder,  some  that  did  not 
use  an  outside  performance  measurement 
service  are  now  subscribing  to  one.  But  most 
probably  decided  it  was  advisable  to  meet 
with  a  consulting  firm  to  discuss  specific 
aspects  of  their  benefits,  planning  and  invest- 
ment policy. 

The  law's  main  impact  on  Investments 
has  been  in  a  re-evaluation  of  approach  and 
philosophy.  Very  few  have  made  any  changes 
In  their  outside  managers,  though  some  have 
added  managers,  particularly  bond  managers 
and  those  with  a  different  style,  like  market 
timing,  to  comply  with  the  law's  diversifica- 
tion requirement.  Slmllary.  those  who 
decided  more  portfolio  dlvercification  was 
needed  increased  bond  holdings  or  broadened 
the  list  of  names  of  equities  held. 

Since  most  established  plans  have  been 
making  contributions  to  their  funds  on  a 
schedule  that  already  satisfies  the  law's 
stipulations,  their  additional  costs  have  been 
largely  for  administration  and  reporting.  And 
for  almost  40  per  cent  of  the  corporations, 
the  result  has  been  cost  increases  of  less  than 
2  per  cent;  and  for  almost  80  per  cent,  of 
less  than  6  per  cent.  Only  7  per  cent  have 
found  that  costs  have  risen  10  per  cent  or 
more,  and  in  such  cases,  increased  con- 
tributions to  meet  funding  and  vesting 
requirements  are  probably  involved.  There 
could  be  additional  future  expenditures, 
however,  such  as  Increased  trustee  fees,  as 
banks  find  their  end  of  the  reporting  proc- 
ess onerous.  And,  of  course,  there  are  other 
questions — like  fiduciary  reponsibility  and 
decisions  about  future  benefit  levels — that 
are  costing  corporations  time  and  possible 
anxiety  thotigh  not  necessarily  additional 
dollars. 

THE    COSTS    OF    ERISA 

Personnel,  eonsultanta  and  portfolios 
The  immediate  effect  of  ERISA  naturaUy 
varies  from  corporation  to  corporation,  but 
the  added  cost  for  the  large  maJcHlty  of 
corporations  responding  to  this  month's 
Pension/orum  can  be  fairly  classified  as 
nominal.  And  most  of  the  money  seems  to 
be  going  toward  administrative  reporting  ex- 
penses. Long-term,  the  major  impact  of  the 
law  may  not  be  additional  costs  but  rather 
changes  in  sponsor  approach  to  pension  asset 
management  generally. 
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Hm  your  corporation  made  any  chances  in  money 
manasers  as  a  result  of  ERISA? 

2*» 2.1  6.1  4.4 

no 97  9  93  9  9S  6 

Have  you  made  any  changes  in  portMlomirMa' 
resu  t  of  ERISA? 

!*• 7---.- 73.6  65.4  74.8 

Yes;  more  bonds is.i  its  17  » 

Yes;  more  real  estate  .."i::..:::::::::::..       '*•'         "•'        „"'. 

Yes;   more  diversiTication  within  common  "" 

stock  portfolio 94"             58                     7.4 

What  IS  the  impact  of  ERISA  on  your  corporation's' 

pension  costs  including  administrative  and  re-9 

porting  cosb,  termination  insurance  premiums 
etc? 

Costs  have  increased: 

L^  than  2  percent _. 33.3                43.9                 39.5 

2lo5Mrcent 43.J                 33.3                  37.7 

More  than  5  percent  but  lass  than  10  percMiL  12. 5                     9. 1                   10.  i 

10  percent  or  more... 6  2                  7  6                    7.0 

"•••"•w 4.2                  6.2                   5.3 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  ENER07  IN- 
FORMATION ACT 

Mr.  HASKEUj.  Mr.  Presldait.  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  has  scheduled  open  hearings  on 
S.  1864,  the  Energy  Information  Act.  for 
March  3,  8,  9,  and  12,  1976.  This  bill  was 
introduced  in  1975  by  Senator  Gaylord 
Nelsok.  It  is  the  descendant  of  S.  2782, 
an  energy  information  bill  which  Senator 
Nelson  introduced  in  the  93d  Congress. 
As  a  principal  cosponsor  of  the  bill,  I 
have  accepted  the  responsibility  for 
chairing  the  Interior  Committee's  hear- 
ings on  this  legislation  in  the  94th  Con- 
gress. We  intend  to  move  this  bill. 

The  Energy  Information  Act  has  a 
substantial  history  behind  it,  including 
hearings  and  intensive  staff  work  in  the 
93d  Congress.  This  bill  establishes  an  in- 
dependent National  Energy  Information 
System  and  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  conduct  a  comprdiensive 
survey  of  the  energy  resources  owned  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States  on  the 
public  lands,  including  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf.  The  principal  purposes  of 
this  legislation  are: 

First.  The  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent and  credible  permanent  agency 
within  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  col- 
lect, analyze,  and  disseminate  basic  en- 
ergy-related data  and  information; 

Second.  The  coordination  and  consoli- 
dation of  Federal  energy  data  collection 
to  insure  the  comprehensiveness  of  the 
energy  information  base  available  to  the 
public,  the  Congress,  and  the  executtre 
branch  and  to  minimize  duplicative  re- 
porting by  businesses  in  the  energy  in- 
dustry; 

Third.  The  establishment  of  standards 
for  the  handling  of  energy  information 
pertaining  to  individual  companies  which 
strike  a  reasonable  balance  between  the 
public's  right  to  participate  in  national 
energy  policy  decisionmaking  and  legiti- 
mate needs  of  private  businesses  for  con- 
fldentiality;  and 

Fourth.  The  authorization  of  a  Federal 
program  to  systematically  determine  the 
location,  extent,  and  value  of  ttie  domes- 
tic energy  resources  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  it  ought  to  be  painfully 
clear  that  the  basic  energy  information 
available  to  the  Congress  and  the  pubUc 
under  existing  law  has  been  far  from 
satisfactory.  We  have  over  the  past  year 
witnessed  enormous  controversy,  confu- 
sion, and  frustration  over  the  most  basic 
data  describing  important  energy  policy 
options. 

We  have  had  a  seemingly  endless  argu- 
ment over  basic  natural  gas  data.  For  ex- 
ample: 

What  is  the  price  of  natural  gas  in  the 
intrastate  market? 

How  much  natural  gas  will  be  deregu- 
lated— and  when — ^imder  the  principal 
deregulation  proposals? 

What  are  our  natural  gas  reserves  and 
what  is  our  natural  gas  producing  capa- 
city? 

What  will  the  economic  impact  of  nat- 
ural gas  deregulation  be? 

We  should  be  able  to  get  the  answers 
to  these  questions.  We  should  know  that 
the  answers  given  are  believable. 

The  effort  of  arriving  at  a  national 
policy  to  govern  the  production,  refining 


and  marketing  of  petroleum  has  encoun- 
tered significant  problons  directiy  re- 
lated to  the  energy  data  we  must  use: 
We  cannot  answer  even  the  most  sim- 
ple of  questions: 

What  is  the  actual  price  of  old  oil? 
How  much  old  oil  and  how  much  new 
oil  are  we  actually  producing? 

Who  owns  the  old  oil  and  who  owns 
the  new  oU? 

What  have  the  oil  companies  done  with 
their  profits? 

Where  are  investments  being  made 
now? 

What  is  the  true  competitive  struc- 
ture of  the  petroleum  industry? 

Our  abiUty  to  use  present  energy  in- 
formation base  to  clarify  the  critical  is- 
sues raised  by  these  questions  is  minimal. 

In  the  case  of  coal,  we  are  in  no  better 
shape.  In  1975,  the  President  vetoed  a 
major  surface  mining  bill,  and  his  veto 
was  sustained  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. This  bill,  which  represented 
years  of  Congressional  effort,  would  have 
resolved  the  uncertainty  with  regard  to 
the  very  necessary  rules  which  must  be  in 
place  requiring  the  reclamation  of  strip- 
mined  land.  There  was  substantial  con- 
troversy over  the  coal  production  esti- 
mates which  the  Administration  used  in 
Justifying  that  veto  and  even  more  doubt 
about  the  projected  increases  In  elec- 
tricity prices  which  the  Aminlstration 
estimated  would  have  resulted  from  en- 
actmmt  of  the  legislatl<xi.  This  contro- 
versy has  never  been  resolved  and  has 
left  a  bitter  taste  in  everyone's  mouth. 

Profitability  in  the  coal  industry,  the 
extent  and  nature  of  our  coal  reserves 
and  the  projected  costs  of  proposed  regu- 
lations on  coal  mining  are  other  Intensely 
controversial  issues  which  our  current 
syston  for  supplying  energy  information 
on  coal  does  not  clarify. 

With  regard  to  nuclear  energy  we  have 
only  the  most  rudimentary  knowledge  of 
our  uranium  reserves,  yet  the  sidminis- 
tration  Justifies  a  major  multi-billlon- 
dollar  research  program  to  develop  a  nu- 
clear reactor  which  breeds  nuclear  fuel 
on  an  urgent  basis  because  of  the  al- 
leged inadequacy  of  our  supply  of  ura- 
nium. Ilie  true  econnnies  of  nuclear 
power  and  the  real  nature  of  the  trade- 
offs between  the  coal  and  nuclear  options 
remain  obscure. 

On  the  consumption  side,  we  have 
almost  no  really  reliable  data  describing 
how  energy  is  used  in  our  society.  Yet, 
the  development  of  effective  policies  to 
build  energy  conservation  into  the  fabric 
of  our  society  and  to  improve  the  effi- 
ciency in  end-use  energy  consumption 
are  absolutely  vital  to  the  improvement 
of  our  energy  posture  for  both  the  short 
and  long  nm. 

Whatever  we  can  say  about  the  energy 
information  system  we  now  have  we  must 
admit  that  it  has  not  operated  to  clarify 
policy  decisions.  Where  we  could  have 
expected  conflict  over  policy,  there  has 
been  also  conflict  over  basic  numbers. 
The  conflict  over  policy  is  inevitable.  The 
conflict  over  numbers  is  wasteful,  frus- 
trating, and  uimecessary. 

We  could  greatly  improve  the  efficiency 
and  quality  of  the  national  debate  over 
energy  by  agreeing  that  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  energy  Information  which 


that  debate  requires  can  be  developed 
objectively  and  professionally,  on  the 
basis  of  standards  and  methods  about 
which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  agreement. 
To  attempt  to  legislate  an  energy  policy 
In  an  atmosphere  in  which  even  this 
basic  information  is  either  inadequate  or 
suspect  is  to  proloig  and  severely  wesiken 
the  only  process  we  have  to  resolve  im- 
portant national  issues. 

The  supreme  ir<my  of  the  system 
which  provides  our  energy  information 
is  that,  although  it  is  finally  quite  in- 
adequate and  incomplete,  it  nevertheless 
exacts  an  enormous  toll  in  effort  and 
aimoyance  just  to  make  it  operate. 
Numerous  Federal  departments,  agen- 
cies, commissions,  administrations,  bu- 
reaus, boards,  and  offices  collect  energy 
infoi'mation  from  private  sources.  The 
system  is  burdens<Hne  and  costly.  Private 
businesses  are  required  to  submit  the 
same  information  or  nearly  the  same 
information  to  a  sprawling  and  growing 
conglomeration  of  different  Federal 
agencies.  Forms  are  piled  on  top  of  forms, 
and  increasing  amoimts  of  energy  and 
talent  must  be  devoted  to  complying  with 
the  information  requests.  It  is  almost  too 
much  after  all  this  aggravation  to  be 
told  that  the  end  result  is  a  system 
which  does  not  really  do  what  it  is  sup- 
posed to  do.  It  does  not  adequately 
inform. 

The  Energy  Information  Act  is  de- 
signed to  deal  with  this  problem  in  a 
straightforward  manner.  It  establishes 
a  permanent  agency  which  is  charged 
with  assembling  a  comprehensive  energy 
data  base,  with  organizing,  consolidating, 
and  streamlining  the  gathering  of  energy 
information  and  with  imdertaking  a 
major  effort  to  determine  the  location, 
extent,  and  value  of  our  domestic  energy 
resources.  The  bill  also  establishes  a 
standard  of  confidentiality  which  will  re- 
sult in  the  public  availability  of  signif- 
icantly more  energy  information  than 
has  ever  been  placed  at  the  service  of  the 
public  debate . 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  this  legislation 
can  be  substantially  clarified  and 
strengthened.  I  also  feel  that  the  basic 
policy  choices  in  the  design  of  sm  energy 
information  system  should  be  far  more 
clearly  displayed.  For  this  reason  I  am 
today  formally  introducing  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  1864  which  I  hope  will  focus 
discussion  of  the  issues  raised  by  this  bill 
on  the  critical  questions  which  must  be 
resolved. 

I  would  like  to  outline  what  I  feel  are 
the  most  important  of  these  questions 
and  indicate  how  my  amendment  deals 
with  them. 

First,  and  perhaps  most  crucial,  is  the 
issue  of  the  independence  of  these  re- 
sponsible for  basic  energy  information.  I 
am  convinced — and  I  beUeve  that  the 
record  of  the  past  two  years  supports  that 
conviction — that  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  as  it  is  now  constituted 
cannot  guarantee  the  independence  of 
the  energy  information  function.  The 
FEA  is  the  principal  Federal  regulator  of 
the  petroleum  industry  and  the  policy 
arm  of  the  President  in  energy.  These 
roles  are  in  inherent  conflict  with  the  role 
of  assembling  and  making  available  ob- 
jective and  comprehensive  energy  infor- 
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mation  which  describes  the  total  energy 
system  and  does  so  independently  of  the 
consequences  of  this  Information  for  pol- 
icy. We  must  look  to  an  agency  other 
than  the  PEA  for  an  appropriate  place  to 
build  and  maintain  an  objective  energy 
information  base. 

My  sunendment  establishes  a  National 
Energy  Information  Administration — 
NEIA — which  is  independent  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch — and  therefore  of  the 
power  the  President  or  of  those  who  de- 
sign the  budget  of  the  executive  branch 
to  cripple  a  vigorous  and  independent 
energy  information  effort.  The  Adminis- 
trator of  the  proposed  agency  would  be 
appointed  for  a  fixed  term  of  10  years. 
He  could  be  removed  only  for  cause,  and 
not  at  the  whim  of  an  executive  branch 
policy  chief  or  congressional  committee 
chairman  who  Is  disturbed  by  the  facts 
which  the  Administrator  reported. 

Second,  my  amendment  establishes  the 
NEIA  as  a  professional  agency,  and  man- 
dates that  professional  analytical  capa- 
bilities be  maintained  In  that  agency. 
To  do  this  the  NEIA  must  not  only  be 
independent,  but  it  must  also  employ 
professional  personnel  of  high  caliber. 
My  amendment  makes  It  clear  that  the 
analytical  capabilities  of  the  NEIA  are 
to  include: 

Expertise  in  economics,  finance  aiid 
accounting; 

The  capability  to  evaluate  the  oil  In- 
dustry's estimates  of  reserves  of  all  Im- 
portant energy  sources,  Including  oil, 
natural  gas  and  uranlmn; 

The  use  of  energy  flow  and  forecasting 
models  to  describe  the  use  of  energy  by 
various  sectors  of  the  economy  and  to 
evaluate  the  ability  of  the  energy  infor- 
mation available  to  actually  predict  the 
impact  of  energy  on  our  society;  and 
such  other  capabilities  as  are  necessary 
to  achieve  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

Third,  I  do  not  intend — and  my 
amendment  makes  this  clear — that  the 
result  of  this  legislation  be  the  establish- 
ment of  "just  another  Federal  agency." 
Nor  is  it  my  intention  to  create  yet  an- 
other layer  of  reporting  requirements  for 
energy  information  on  top  of  those  we 
already  have.  The  present  Federal  system 
of  gathering  energy  information  needs  to 
be — and  can  be — substantially  stream- 
lined. There  is  no  reason  why  those 
energy  information  functions  which  In- 
volve the  collection  of  basic  data  describ- 
ing the  operation  of  the  energy  system 
cannot  be  centralized  and  duplicative 
reporting  significantly  reduced.  This  can 
be  accomplished  while  Improving  the 
utility  and  quality  of  the  energy  Infor- 
mation made  available  to  the  appropriate 
Federal,  congressional,  and  public  users 
of  energy  data  so  that  the  right  Infor- 
mation is  made  available  to  the  people 
who  need  it  and  made  available  in  the 
most  eflBcient  manner  possible. 

My  amendment  attacks  this  problem  in 
three  ways: 

Basic  energy  information  fimctlons 
which  now  reside  in  the  FEA  and  in  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  would  be  automatically 
transferred  to  form  the  core  of  the  new 
NEIA.  Thus  neither  the  cost  and  size 
of  Government,  nor  the  burden  on  the 
Drivate  sector  would  be  Increased  by  en- 
;».ctment  of  S.  1864. 


A  comprehensive  review  of  the  energy 
Information  needs  of  each  Federal 
agency,  carried  out  by  the  Administrator 
of  the  NEIA,  would  form  the  basis  for  a 
plan,  to  be  effective  within  a  year,  to 
transfer  to  the  NEIA  all  of  those  energy 
Information  fimctlons  now  residing  In 
other  Federal  departments,  agencies,  bu- 
reaus or  commissions  which  could  rea- 
sonably be  taken  over  by  the  NEIA.  Thus 
the  cost  and  size  of  Government  and  the 
burden  on  the  private  sector  would  be 
materially  reduced  by  enactment  of 
8.  1864. 

The  Administrator  of  the  NEIA  would 
assume  the  responsibility  for  reviewing 
all  new  proposals  by  any  agency  In  the 
Federal  Government  to  collect  energy  In- 
formation. It  would  be  my  hope  that  this 
review  would  nearly  always  result  In  the 
collection  and  analysis  of  the  necessary 
data  by  the  NEIA  itself.  Thus,  the  growth 
and  proliferation  of  Federal  energy  in- 
formation collection  will  be  substantially 
reduced,  and  only  those  new  collection 
activities  which  are  clearly  necessary 
will  be  permitted. 

The  agency  created  by  this  legislation 
will  collect  Information  on  a  mandatory 
basis  and  will  supply  that  information  to 
other  Federal  agencies  on  the  basis  of 
need.  Cmrently,  much  of  the  duplication 
In  the  reporting  of  energy  Information 
occurs  because  of  situations  like  the  fol- 
lowing: Agency  X  needs  energy  Informa- 
tion In  the  possession  of  agency  Y. 
Agency  Y  has  collected  this  Information 
on  a  volimtary  basis  with  £issvimptlon 
that  It  would  not  be  released  or  used  by 
anyone  else.  Thus,  to  preserve  the  rela- 
tionships with  the  private  sector  which 
underlie  its  collection  of  energy  Informa- 
tion, agency  Y  refuses  agency  X's  request 
for  access.  Agency  X  then  has  no  choice 
but  to  go  to  the  private  sector  sources 
Itself.  The  result?  Delay,  aggravation 
and  Increased  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  a  duplication  of  forms — 
with  Its  attendant  aggravation  and 
costs — for  the  businesses  to  fill  out. 

Under  my  amendment,  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  energy  Information  collected 
by  the  Federal  Government  would  be 
collected  by  only  one  Federal  agency — 
the  NKLA — on  a  mandatory  basis.  Any 
other  agency  with  a  legitimate  need  for 
energy  information  should  and  could  ob- 
tain this  Information  from  the  Admin- 
istrator without  having  to  mount  Its  own 
collection  effort. 

Fourth,  my  amendment  states  explicit- 
ly the  authority  of  the  Administrator  of 
the  NEIA — and  the  intention  of  Congress 
to  grant  that  authority — for  the  gather- 
ing of  energy  Information  from  all  major 
producers  of  all  forms  of  energy  describ- 
ing: 

Revenues,  profits,  cash  flow,  and  in- 
vestments by  fimction  within  each  com- 
pany; 

The  competitive  structure  of  the  en- 
ergy industry; 

Operations  by  energy  source  (oil,  gas, 
coal,  etc.)  and  geographic  area  (foreign, 
domestic  onshore,  etc.) 

The  costs  of  operation  by  function 
within  each  company ; 

And  other  features  of  the  energy  In- 
dustry the  description  of  which  Is  re- 
quired to  achieve  the  ptuT>oses  of  the  act. 


This  Is  Information  which  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  now  collect  and 
would  not  make  available  to  the  Congress 
or  the  public  If  It  did.  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  this  piuposef  ul  ignorance  of  the 
Inner  workings  of  the  energy  Industry 
on  (me  hand  and  the  secrecy  on  the  other 
are  terribly  outmoded.  We  are  making  a 
major  effort  to  explicitly  deal  with  and 
rectify  this  situation  In  the  Energy  In- 
f  ormatlcm  Act. 

Mr.  President,  the  Energy  Informa- 
tion Act,  amended  as  I  propose  today, 
will  reduce  the  cost  of  government,  re- 
duce the  size  of  the  bureaucracy,  reduce 
the  burden  on  the  private  sector  of  re- 
porting energy  Information.  At  the  same 
time,  it  will  establish  the  independent 
professional  central  energy  informatioQ 
facility  which  we  so  urgMitly  need  to  pro- 
vide the  objective  and  credible  back- 
groimd  information  on  energy  policy  (ht- 
tlons.  I  look  forward  to  receiving  the 
comments  of  witnesses  and  Interested 
parties  at  the  hearings  on  S.  1864  tn 
March  and  on  the  amendment  I  am  pro- 
posing. I  hoi>e  that  this  amendment  will 
serve  to  sharpen  the  debate  on  this  criti- 
cal issue  and  facilitate  the  reporting  of 
greatly  Improved  legislation  by  the  In- 
terior Committee  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  Ust  of  policy  issues  raised  by 
this  bill  which  witnesses  at  our  hearbigs 
will  be  addressing,  a  copy  of  my  amend- 
ment to  S.  1864  and  a  copy  of  the  bQl 
Itself  be  printed  In  the  Rzcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Basic  Qitbstions  and  Polict  Issues:  S.  1864 

1.  In  spite  of  the  existence  of  substanUal 
Federal  authority  to  gather  energy  Informa- 
tlon  and  Intense  Interest  In  the  basic  param- 
eters of  energy  poUcy,  the  Congress  and 
the  public  have  In  many  cases  been  frus- 
trated and  confused  by  disagreements  over 
the  fundamental  features  of  specific  energy 
policy  Issues. 

Please  comment,  to  the  extent  you  are 
able,  on  the  role  and  adequacy  of  the  energy 
Information  which  has  been  used  to  param- 
eterize the  following  controversial  issues. 

a.  The  nxanagement  of  petroleum  fuel 
shortages; 

b.  The  pricing  of  crude  oil  and  refined  pe- 
troleum products; 

c.  The  availability  of  supplies  of  natimU 
gas; 

d.  The  impact  of  the  regxilatlon  of  the 
surface  mining  of  coal  on  domestic  coal  pro- 
duction and,  indirectly,  of  electricity  prices; 

e.  The  financial  incentives  and  investment 
decisions  of  major  integrated  energy  com- 
panies; and 

f.  The  analyses  of  the  role  of  fuel  and 
other  costs  on  the  price  of  electricity. 

2.  What  Is  the  scope  of  existing  Federal 
authority  to  gather  and  verify  energy  in- 
formation? 

a.  Primary  authority  for  the  energy  in- 
formation programs  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  is  contained  In  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  Act  (PX,.  93-275), 
the  Energy  Supply  and  Environmental  Co- 
ordination Act  (Pi.  93-319)  and  the  Energy 
Supply  and  Conservation  Act  (Pi.  94-163). 

Evaluate  the  extent  and  adequacy  of  FEA 
authority  to  gather  and  verify  energy  infor- 
mation for  the  purpose  of 

(1)  administering  petroleum  price-control 
and  allocation  regulations  required  by  law; 

(2)  carrying  out  Investigations  In  connec- 
tion with  compliance  and  enforcement  ac- 
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tJvltles  arising  from  FEA  regulatory  respon- 
slbUitles; 

(3)  developing  energy  information  on  the 
production,  distribution  and  consumption 
of  petroleum  and  other  fuels  t<a  policy  anal- 
ysis within  the  execuUve  branch; 

(4)  maintaining  a  comprehensive,  stand- 
ardized and  current  energy  information  base 
for  the  use  of  the  Congress  and  the  public. 

b.  Evaluate  the  authority  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velc^ment  Administration  and  other  agen- 
cies of  the  executive  branch  to  gather  and 
verify  energy  information. 

c.  The  principal  institutional  resources  of 
ttie  Congress  for  the  coUection  of  energy  in- 
formation are 

(1)  the  Federal  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch,  to  the  extent  that  these  agencies  are 
(or  can  be)  responsive  to  the  needs  of  Con- 
gress; 

(2)  the  Cieneral  Accounting  Office; 

(3)  Congressional  committee  staff  efforts 
augmented  by  Congressional  subpoena 
power;  and 

(4)  the  Washington  representatives  of 
various  business,  labor,  consumer  and  envi- 
ronmental groups. 

Evaluate  the  present  usefulness  of  these 
groups  as  soxirces  of  basic  energy  informa- 
tion for  the  Congress. 

3.  What  should  be  the  nature  of  the  Fed- 
eral Qovemment's  energy  Information  data 
base? 

a.  The  Federal  government  has  reg\iIatory 
responsibilities  dictated  by  statute  reqtilrlng 
varying  degrees  of  familiarity  wl^  sectors  of 
tbe  energy  industry.  Should  Federal  energy 
data  collection  be  directly  related  to  specific 
regulatory  responsibilities  or  is  there  a  need 
to  create  and  maintain,  on  a  continuing 
basis,  a  more  conqirebenslve  energy  data 
base  in  the  Federal  Oovemment?  Who  should 
take  the  lead  in  establishing  such  a  data 
base  if  one  ts  required? 

b.  The  energy  data  priorities  of  previous 
Federal  programs  have  empbaslaed  deacr^- 
tlon  of  the  system  for  providing  energy  sup- 
plies. Should  an  effcat  be  made  to  develop  an 
extensive  data  base  describing  patterns  of 
energy  consumption? 

c.  Should  the  Federal  govertunent  have 
the  authority  to  acquire  energy  information 
from  firms  engaged  in  the  energy  Industry, 
Including  economic  and  financial  Informa- 
tion, without  regard  to  the  proprietary  na- 
ture of  the  data?  Is  fairly  detailed  informa- 
tion describing  the  operations  of  individual 
firms  in  the  energy  industry  required  for 
fulfillment  of  the  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  energy  policy? 

d.  A  substantial  portion  of  the  energy  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  is  the  property 
of  the  Federal  government.  Shotdd  a  sub- 
stantial effort  be  mounted  to  assess  the  loca- 
tion, extent  and  value  of  those  resources  for 
Inclusion  in  the  Federal  energy  information 
base?  Who  should  take  responsibility  for 
such  an  effort?  Should  this  information  base 
include  comparable  Information  describing 
energy  resources  in  private  ownership? 

4.  What  should  be  the  nature  of  the  test 
or  procedure  which  determines  whether  or 
not  energy  information  collected  by  a  Fed- 
eral agency  is  published  or  otherwise  made 
available  to  the  public?  Are  there  special 
classes  of  Information  which  must  be  with- 
held from  disclosure?  How  is  this  informa- 
tion to  be  defined?  Should  the  Congress 
be  denied  access  to  any  energy  information 
In  the  possession  of  any  Federal  agency? 

5.  The  credibility  of  basic  energy  Informa- 
tion relied  upon  by  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  subject  to  frequent  challenge  in 
the  past  two  years. 

a.  Is  there  a  point  in  the  process  of  defin- 
ing, acquiring,  manipulating,  analyzing  and 
deriving  the  policy  implications  of  energy 
Information  where  a  separation  can  reason- 
ably be  made  lietween  "objective"  and  "sub- 


jective" enwgy  information?  Is  the  quality 
of  policy  debate  and  the  credibility  of  In- 
formation likely  to  \»  Improved  by  formaliz- 
ing a  separation  of  this  sort? 

b.  Should  the  responsibUities  of  basic  en- 
ergy data  collection,  Industry  regulation  and 
energy  policy  advocacy  be  combined  In  a 
single  executive  branch  agency  such  as  is 
the  case  with  FEA?  What  are  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  retaining  this  arrangement,  and 
what  are  the  costs  smd  benefits  of  removing 
responsibility  for  assembling  and  maintain- 
ing the  Federal  energy  Information  base  from 
the  FEA? 

c.  Does  the  need  for  objectivity  and  credl- 
biUty  in  energy  information  require  that 
primary  reQ>on8ibillty  and  authority  for  en- 
ergy information  gathering  be  placed  In  an 
Independent  agency  similar  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office? 

d.  What  capabilities,  if  any,  to  analyze  en- 
ergy data  should  be  a  part  of  a  Federal 
■gwiey  charged  with  oolleetlng  energy  ta- 
fcHination? 

6.  At  present  there  is  no  clear  center  of 
authority  for  the  coordination  of  a  burden- 
some, fragmented  and  incomplete  Federal 
energy  Information  effort. 

a.  Sbould  an  effort  be  made  to  eliminate 
duplicative  reporting  of  energy  information 
by  coQsoUdatlng  the  authority  to  gather  en- 
ergy information? 

b.  If  this  ^lort  is  made,  should  it  include 
the  transfer  of  all  or  part  of  the  energy  in- 
formation gathering  functions  from  for  ex- 
ample the  Department  of  Interior,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  ComnUssion,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  or  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration to  a  new  energy  information  au- 
thority? 

c.  If  only  partial  transfer  of  these  func- 
tions Is  to  occur,  what  types  of  information 
functions  should  l>e  retained  by  the  various 
Federal  agencies  and  what  types  should  be 
centralized  in  the  consolidation  of  authority? 

d.  What  access  should  a  central  energy 
information  authority  have  to  energy  infor- 
mation possessed  by  other  Federal  agencies? 

Amxitoment  to  S.  1864 
Section  1.  On  page  8,  delete  lines  3  through 
5  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection  (n) : 

"(n)  "Federal  agency'  means  any  executive 
department,  commission,  independent  estab- 
lishment, corporation  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  trmted  states,  or  any  board,  bureau,  di- 
vision, service,  office,  authority  or  adminis- 
tration in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  any  Independent  regulatory 
agency;  but  does  not  Include  the  General 
Accounting  Office  nor  the  governments  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  of  the  territories 
and  possessions  of  the  United  States,  and 
their  various  subdivisions." 

Sec.  a.  On  pages  8  and  9  delete  all  of  sec- 
tion 101  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  101 : 

"ESTABLISHMENT    OF    ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec.  101.  (a)  (1)  There  Is  created  an  es- 
tablishment of  the  Federal  Government  to  be 
luiown  as  the  National  Energy  Information 
Administration  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Administration')  which  shall 
be  independent  of  the  executive  branch  and 
under  the  control  and  direction  of  an  Ad- 
ministrator and  Deputy  Administrator,  each 
of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  prescribed  for  offices 
and  positions  at  level  U  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  (5  U.S.C.  5313),  and  except  as 
hereinafter  provided  in  this  section,  shall 
hold  office  for  ten  years.  The  Administrator 
shall  not  l>e  eligible  for  reappointment. 

"(3)  The  Deputy  Administrator  shall  per- 
form such  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  him 
by  the  Administrator,  and  during  the  ab- 


sence or  Incapacity  of  the  Administrator,  act 
as  Administrator.  The  Deputy  Administra- 
tor shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
prescribed  for  offices  and  positions  at  level 
m  of  the  Executive  Schedtile  (6  U.S.C.  5314) , 
and  except  as  hereinafter  provided  in  this 
section,  shall  hold  office  for  ten  years. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  and  the  Deputy 
Administrator  may  be  removed  at  any  time 
by  joint  resolution  of  Congress  after  notice 
and  hearing,  when,  in  the  judgment  of  Con- 
gress, the  Administrator  or  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator h.ie  become  permanently  Incapaci- 
tated or  has  been  Inefficient,  or  guilty  of 
neglect  of  duty,  or  of  malfeasance  in  office. 
or  of  any  felony  or  conduct  involving  moral 
turpitude,  and  for  no  other  cause  and  in 
no  other  manner  except  by  impeachment 
Any  Administrator  or  Deputy  Administra- 
tor removed  in  the  manner  provided  In  this 
section  shall  be  Ineligible  for  reappoint- 
ment to  that  office.  When  an  Administrator 
or  Deputy  Administrator  attains  the  age  of 
seventy  years,  he  shall  l>e  retired  from  office. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  31  U.S.C.  43  relating 
to  retirement  and  survivorship  benefits  of 
widows  and  dependent  children  of  Comp- 
troller's General  shall  apply  to  the  Admin- 
istrator except  that  all  annuities  and  refund 
of  deposits  authorized  under  this  section 
shall  be  paid  from  appropriations  of  the 
Administration. 

"(d)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  and 
vested  In  the  Administrator  all  functions  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  which  relate  to  the 
collection,  analysis  and  dissemination  of  en- 
ergy Infcwmation  as  authorized  under  sec- 
tions 1,  3,  5,  8  and  21  of  Title  30  of  the  United 
States  Code  or  under  any  other  provision  of 
law,  and  all  fimctlons  of  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration,  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  and  officers 
and  components  of  that  agency  as  relate  to 

"(1)  the  National  Energy  Information 
center; 

"(2)  the  Office  of  Energy  Statistics; 

"(8)   the  Office  of  Data  Services; 

" (4)  the  Office  of  Energy  Data  Policy; 

"  ( 6 )  the  Office  of  Analysis  of  Programs ; 

"  (6)  the  Office  of  Quantitative  Methods; 

"(7)  the  Office  of  Energy  Systems; 

"(8)  the  Office  of  Economic  Impact  Analy- 
sis; and 

"(9)  the  Federal  Inter-Agency  Council  on 
Energy  Information;  and  any  functions 
which  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration  may  exercise  under  par- 
agraph 5(a)  (9)  of  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration Act  (PX.  93-276) . 

"(e)  The  functions  and  powers  of  the  Ad- 
ministration shall  be  vested  in  and  exercised 
by  the  Administrator  who  may,  from  time  to 
time,  and  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law  con- 
sistent with  tbe  purposes  of  this  Act,  delegate 
such  of  his  functions  as  he  deems  appropri- 
ate. The  Administrator  may  appoint,  employ, 
and  fix  the  comptensation  of  such  officers  and 
employees.  Including  attorneys,  as  are  nec- 
essary to  perform  the  functions  vested  in 
him,  and  prescribe  their  authority  and 
duties. 

"(f)  This  Act  and  any  other  general  leg- 
islation enacted  governing  the  employment, 
compensation,  emoluments  and  status  of 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States 
shaU  apply  to  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Administration  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  if  such  officers  and  em- 
ployees were  In  or  under  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  government. 

"(g)  Except  as  provided  otherwise  In  this 
Act,  all  laws  relating  generally  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  departments  and  estab- 
lishments of  the  Federal  Government  shall, 
so  far  as  applicable,  govern  the  Administra- 
tion." 

Sec.  3.  On  pages  13,  14  and  16  delete  all  of 
section  103  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  section  103: 
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••COO«l>n»ATION      AND      TBANSra      OF      ACIWCT 

ACTvrmxa 
"Sxc.  103.  (»)  NotwlthsUndlng  chapter  35 
of  Title  44  of  tlie  United  States  Code  or  any 
other  provision  of  law,  and  except  as  limited 
by  this  Act,  the  Administrator  shall  have  the 
responsibility  of  coordinating  the  energy  Jn- 
formatlon  collection  activities  of  all  Federal 
agencies,  and  may  enter  into  agreements  to 
assiime  all  or  part  of  such  activities. 

"(b)  In  exercising  the  resjwnslblUty  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
AdmlnUtrator  shall,  to  the  greatest  extent 
practicable — 

■■  ( 1 )  provide  adeqitately  for  the  energy  In- 
formation needs  of  the  various  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
Congress  and  the  public; 

"(2)  minimize  the  burden  of  reporting 
energy  Information  on  businesses,  other  per- 
sons and  especially  small  business; 

■'(3)  reduce  the  cost  to  Government  of 
obtaining  Information;  and 

"(4)  utilize  files  of  information  and  exist- 
ing faclllUea  of  established  Federal  agencies. 
"(c)(1)  Within  60  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section  the  Admlnl9trat<M'  shall 
Identify  each  Federal  agency  which,  to  a 
significant  extent.  Is  engaged  in  the  collec- 
tion of  energy  Information  and  shall  by  rule 
prescribe  guidelines  for  the  submission  by 
each  such  agenc>  of  the  report  on  energy 
Information  described  In  this  subsection. 

'•  •)  Each  Federal  agency  Identified  pur- 
sua.:t  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
shall  within  6  months  after  the  enactment  of 
this  section  submit  a  report  on  energy  in- 
formation to  the  Administrator  which — 

"(A)  Identifies  the  statutory  authority 
upon  which  the  energy  Information  collection 
activities  of  such  agency  Is  baaed; 

"(B)  Usts  and  describes  the  energy  infor- 
mation needs  and  requirements  of  such 
agency:  and 

-{C)  evaluates  the  co»ts  and  benefits  of  a 
transfer  of  the  energy  Information  gather- 
ing authority  to  the  Administration.  Such 
report  shall  be  available  to  the  Congress  and 
the  public. 

"(3)  Within  9  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section,  the  Administrator 
.shall  make  available  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  a  report  containing  a  plan  for 
the  consolidation,  to  the  greatest  extent  prac- 
ticable, of  the  energy  Information  activities 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Such  plan  shall 
be  designed  to  achieve  an  ezpedltloiis  con- 
solidation of  such  activities  consistent  with 
the  objectives  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(d)  Within  90  days  after  receiving  the  re- 
port described  in  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section  the  President  ."ihaU  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  his  plan  for  the  transfer 
to  the  Administrator  of  such  energy  Infor- 
mation collection  activities  of  other  Federal 
agencies  tts  the  President  finds  will  further 
the  purpo«ies  of  this  Act.  The  President's  plan 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  and  shall  result  when  effective  in  a 
significant  reduction  In  the  cost  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  to  the  Federal  government 
of  acquisition  of  energy  Information  by  the 
Federal  government.  The  President's  plan 
shall  become  effective  unless  either  House  of 
Congreaa  disapproves  In  accordance  with  the 
procedures  specified  In  section  551  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Con-servatlon  Act  (PX. 
9+-163). 

"(e)  The  authority  of  the  President  tmder 
this  section  shall  not  extend  to  energy  In- 
formation collection  activities  of  another 
Federal  agency  where  such  activities  are  es- 
sential to  law  enforcement,  or  otherwise  es- 
sential to  special  Investigations  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  the  Justice  Department,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  or  compliance  and 
enforcement  Investlgatlonn  of  other  Inde- 
pendent regulatory  agencies. 


"(f)  The  functions  and  powers  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  <rf  Management  and  Budg- 
et and  the  Comptroller  General  provided 
under  Chapter  35  of  Title  44  of  the  United 
States  Code  as  they  relate  to  energy  Infor- 
mation are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Admin- 
istrator. 

"(g)  Any  Federal  agency  requiring  energy 
Information  for  the  exercise  of  its  lawful  re- 
sponsibilities or  any  duly  established  Com- 
mittee of  Congress  having  legislative  Jvirls- 
dlctlon  over  the  subject  matter  (upon  adop- 
tion of  a  resolution  by  such  Committee 
which  sets  forth  and  reasonably  describes 
the  Information  sought)  may  request  that 
the  Administrator  collect  specific  Items  of 
energy  Information.  To  the  extent  that  the 
availability  of  personnel  and  funds  permit 
the  request  to  be  granted,  the  Administrator 
shall  collect,  assemble  and  provide  such  en- 
ergy information.  Within  30  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  any  such  request,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  give  notice  granting  the  request  or 
providing  a  denial  accompanied  by  a  writ- 
ten statement  of  the  reasons  for  such  denial. 

"(h)  The  Administrator  shall  on  an  an- 
nual basis  review  and  consult  with  those 
Federal  agencies  which  to  any  significant  ex- 
tent rely  on  energy  information  from  the 
Administration  to  determine  the  adequacy 
of  such  information  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  energy  Information  needs  of  such  Fed- 
eral agencies  are  being  met.  The  responses 
of  such  agencies  provided  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  available  to  the  Congress  and 
the  public." 

Sec.  4.  On  pages  15  and  16  delete  all  of  sec- 
tion 104  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  104: 

"ANALYTICAL   CAPABIUTT 

"Sec.  104  (a).  The  Administrator  shall  es- 
tablish and  maintain  within  the  Adminis- 
tration the  scientific,  engineering,  statistical 
or  other  technical  capability  to  perform  anal- 
ysis of  energy  information  to — 

"  ( 1 )  verify  the  accuracy  of  Items  of  energy 
Information  submitted  to  the  Administra- 
tor: and 

"(2)  Insure  the  coordination  and  stand- 
ardization of  the  energy  Information  In  pos- 
session of  the  Administration  and  other  Fed- 
eral a?»encles. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  establish 
and  maintain  within  the  AdmlnUtratlMi  the 
professional  and  analytic  capability  to  Inde- 
pendently evaluate  the  adequacy  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  the  energy  Information  In 
posse.ssion  of  the  Administration  and  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  In  re- 
lation to  the  piu-poses  of  this  Act  and  for  the 
performance  of  tvie  analyses  described  In  sec- 
tion 201  of  Title  n  of  this  Act.  Such  analytic 
capability  shall  Include: 

"(1)  expertise  In  economics,  finance  and 
accounting: 

"(2)  the  capability  to  evaluate  estimates 
of  reserves  of  mineral  fuels  and  non-mineral 
energy  resoxirces  utilizing  alternative 
methodologies; 

"(3)  the  development  and  evaluation  of 
energy  flow  and  accounting  models  describ- 
ing the  production,  distribution  and  con- 
sumption of  energy  by  the  various  sectors 
of  the  economy  and  lines  of  commerce  in  the 
energy  Industry: 

"(4)  the  development  and  evaluation  of 
alternative  forecasting  models  describing  the 
short-  and  long-term  relationships  between 
energy  supply  and  consumption  and  appro- 
priate variables:  and 

"(5)  such  other  capabilities  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator deems  necessary  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  On  page  19.  after  line  18,  add  a 
new  subsection  (d)  as  follows: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  any  person  who  discloses  an 
item  of  energy  informattoa  described  In 
clau<ie  206(c)(2)(C)   of  Title  U  of  this  Act 


shall  be  fined  not  more  than  940,000  for  each 
such  dlsclostire  or  Imprisoned  for  not  mora 
than  one  year,  or  both,  and.  If  a  FMeral  em- 
ployee, removed  from  office  or  employment" 

Sbc.  6.  On  page  36,  after  line  14,  add  a  new 
subsection  aoa(a)  (3)  as  follows: 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provlslcms  of 
this  section  or  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act,  the  Administrator  shall  promptly  pro- 
vide any  energy  Information  In  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Administration  to  any  duly  estab< 
llshed  Committee  of  the  Congress  upon  re- 
quest of  the  chairman  or  upon  receipt  of 
a  resolution  adopted  by  such  committee 
which  reasonably  describes  the  information 
sought.  Such  Information  shall  be  deemed 
the  property  of  such  committee  and  may  not 
be  disclosed  except  In  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  committee  and  the  rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  and 
as  permitted  by  law." 

Sec.  7.  On  pages  27,  28.  and  29  delete  all 
of  section  203  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  section  203 : 

"ACQXnsmON  of  ENXBGT  iNFORMAnON  FSOlf 

Majos  Enexct-Pkodttcinc  Companies  amd 

Majob  Enzxgt-Conscming  Companies 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
the  Administrator  shall  designate — 

"(1)  'Major  energy-producing  companies' 
which  alone  or  «ith  their  affiliates  are  in- 
volved In  one  or  more  lines  of  commerce  In 
the  energy  industry  so  that  the  energy  Infor- 
mation collected  from  such  major  energy- 
producing  companies  shall  provide  a  statis- 
tically accurate  profile  of  each  line  of  com- 
merce In  the  energy  Industry  in  the  United 
States;  and 

"(2)  'Major  energy -consuming  companies' 
which  shall  be  persons  engaged  in  commerce 
and  chosen  so  that  the  energy  Information 
collected  from  such  major  energy-consuming 
companies  shall  provide  a  statistically  accu- 
rate profile  of  the  energy  consumed  in  each 
line  of  commerce  In  the  United  States 
economy. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  develop  and 
make  effective  for  use  In  the  first  full  cal- 
endar year  after  enactment  of  this  Act  the 
fonnat  for  an  energy -producing  company 
financial  repori.  Such  report  shall  be  de- 
signed to  allow  comparison  on  a  uniform 
and  standardised  basis  among  energy-pro- 
ducing companies  and  shall  permit — 

"(1)  an  evaluation  of  company  revenues, 
profits,  cash  flow  and  Investments  In  total, 
tor  lines  of  commerce  In  which  such  com- 
pctny  Is  engaged  and  for  all  significant  func- 
tions within  such  company; 

"(2)  an  analysis  of  the  competitive  struc- 
ture of  sectors  and  functional  groupings 
within  the  energy  Industry: 

"(3)  the  segregation  of  energy  informa- 
tion, including  financial  Information,  de- 
scribing company  operaticxis  by  energy  source 
and  geogn4>blc  area;  and 

"(4)  the  determination  of  costs  associated 
with  exploration,  development,  production, 
processing.  tran^>ortatlon  and  marketing 
and  other  significant  functions  within  such 
company;  and 

••(5)  svCh  other  analyses  or  evaluations  as 
the  Administrator  finds  Is  necessary  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  consult  with 
the  Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  E.Tchange 
Commission  with  respect  to  the  development 
of  accounting  practices  to  be  f<^owed  by  per- 
sons engaged  In  whole  or  In  part  In  the  pro- 
duction of  crude  oil  and  natural  gas  required 
by  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act 
(P.L.  94-163)  and  shall  endeavor  to  assure 
that  the  energy-producing  company  financial 
report  described  In  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  to  the  extent  practicable  and  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  and  provisions  of 
this  Act,  Is  consistent  with  such  accounting 
practices. 

"(d)  The  AdmlnUtrator  shall  reqiUre  each 
major  energy-producing  company  to  file  with 
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the  Administrator  an  energy-producing  com- 
pany financial  report  on  no  less  than  an  *n- 
ual  basis  and  may  request  energy  Infontta- 
tlon  described  In  such  report  on  a  quarterly 
basis  If  he  determines  that  such  quarterly 
report  la  necessary  to  achieve  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

"(e)  Tlje  Administrator  shall  develop  and 
make  effective  for  use  In  the  first  fuU  cal- 
endar year  after  enactment  of  this  Act  the 
format  tor  an  energy-consuming  company 
report.  Such  report  shall  be  designed,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  to  allow  a  comparison  on 
a  uniform  basis  of  energy  consiunptlon  by 
energy-consuming  companies  and  shall  per- 
mit a  statLstically  accurate  analysis  of  the 
form,  source,  type,  amount  and  cost  of  the 
energy  consumed  in  each  line  of  commerce 
In  the  United  State*  economy. 

"(f)  The  Administrator  shall  require  each 
major  energy  consuming  company  to  file  with 
the  Administration  an  energy-consuming 
company  report  on  no  less  than  annual  basis 
and  may  request  energy  information  de- 
scribed In  such  report  on  a  quarterly  basis  If 
he  determines  that  such  quarterly  report  Is 
necessary  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this 
Act." 

Sxc.  8.  On  page  29  and  30  delete  all  of  sub- 
section (b)  and  on  page  30  delete  all  of  sub- 
section (c)  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections  (b)  and  (o) : 

"(b)(1)  At  the  earliest  practicable  dale 
after  enactment  of  this  Title,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  request  each  Federal  agency  to 
provide  him  with  a  lUt  of  the  categories  of 
energy  information  collected  or  otherwise  In 
the  possession  of  such  agency.  Such  list  shall 
be  provided  to  the  Administrator  within  six 
months  after  enactment  of  this  section  and 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  description  In  rea- 
sonable deUU  of  the  definition,  frequency  of 
collection,  and  other  relevant  features  of 
each  category  of  energy  Information  in- 
cluded In  such  list. 

"(2)  In  furtherance  and  not  In  limitation 
of  any  other  authority,  the  Administrator 
shall  have  access  to  energy  Information  In 
the  possession  of  any  Federal  agency  except 
Information— 

"(A)  the  disclosure  of  which  to  another 
Federal  agency  Is  expressly  prohibited  by  law; 
or 

"(B)  the  disclosure  of  which  would  frus- 
trate the  enforcement  of  law. 

"(c)  In  the  event  that  energy  Informa- 
tion In  the  possession  of  another  Federal 
agency  which  Is  required  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  is  denied  the  Administra- 
tor p\trsuant  to  clause  (A)  or  (B)  of  p«ura- 
gnipti  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
the  Administrator  shall  obtain  said  luforma- 
Uon  dlrectlf  trotn  the  original  source  pursu- 
ant to  provisions  of  this  Act.  Ths  AdnUois- 
trator  shall  notify  such  ortKinal  sotirce  of  tbe 
reason  for  his  separate  request  for  energy 
Information." 

aac.  9.  On  pages  32,  33  and  34  delete  all  of 
subsection  (c)  and  on  page  34  delete  aU  of 
subsection  (d)  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
foUowing  new  sutKectlona  (c)  and  (d) : 

•(c)  Any  person  supplying  energy  infor- 
mation to  the  Administrator  under  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  or  who  is  otberwise  the 
source  of  energy  Information  in  possession 
of  the  Administrator  may  submit  a  written 
request  that  all  or  a  portion  of  such  energy 
information  be  held  confidential  and  ex- 
empted from  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section.  The  Administrator  shaU 
publish  a  notice  in  tbe  Federal  Register 
thUty  days  prior  to  a  determination  of  ttie 
merits  of  such  request  and  may  afford  such 
person  and  any  interested  partf  an  oppor- 
tunity for  presentation  of  oral  and  written 
views  and  argumsat.  The  Administrator  shall 
deny  such  request  for  confidentiality — 

"(1)  If  he  finds  that  such  energy  Informa- 
tion oould  tw  made  availaMe  to  the  public 
under  tbe  provision  of  any  other  law: 
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"(3)  unless  he  finds  on  the  basis  of  clear 
and  convincing  evidence  submitted  by  such 
person  that — 

"(A)  such  eiiergy  Information  constitutes 
a  trade  secret; 

"(B)  disclosure  of  such  energy  information 
would  cause  substantial  harm  to  tbe  com- 
petitive position  of  or  substantial  loss  to 
such  person;  or 

•■<C)  such  energy  Information  is  geologi- 
cal Information  which  Is  less  than  two  years 
old  (or  any  estimate  or  Interpretation  there- 
of) describing  a  property  currently  owned 
or  under  lease  by  such  person;  or 

"(3)  If  he  finds  that  restricting  public  ac- 
cess to  such  energy  information  would  re- 
sult in  an  adverse  effect  on  public  health 
or  safety. 

"(d)  Subsection  (a)  of  tbia  section  shall 
not  apply  to  energy  information  classified 
for  reasons  of  national  security  or  foreign 
policy  pursuant  to  statute  or  Executive  or- 
der; Provided  that  to  the  extent  that  activi- 
ties under  this  Act  Involve  Restricted  Data 
as  that  term  is  defined  in  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (43  VS.C.  2011  et 
seq.)  access  to  such  Restricted  Data  shall  be 
governed  by  the  provisions  of  said  Act  and 
the  regulations  promulgated  thereunder." 

S.  1864 
A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Energy  Infor- 
mation   Administration    and    a   National 
Energy  Information  System,  to  authorize 
the  Department  of  the  Interi<»  to  under- 
take a  survey  of  United  States  energy  re- 
sources on  the  public  lands  and  elsewhere 
and  for  other  piuposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativet    of    the    United    State*    of 
America  in  Congress  asaemlHed.  That  this 
Act,  divided  into  tlties  and  secUons  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  table  <rf  con- 
tents, may  be  cited  as  the  "Energy  Informa- 
tion Act". 

TABLX    OF    CONTENTS 

Sec.  1.  Short  tlUe  and  table  of  contents. 

Sec.  3.  Findings  and  purposes. 

Sec.  3.  Definitions. 

TTTLK  I— NATIONAL   ENERGY  INFORMA- 
TION ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  101.  Establishment  of  Administration. 

Sec.  102.  Function  and  powers  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

Sec.  103.  Coordination  and  transfer  of 
agency  activities. 

Sec.  104.  Analytic  capability. 

Sec.  105.  Advisory  and  Interagency  commit- 
tees. 

Sec.  106.  Unauthorized  disclosures;  theft  of 
lafarmation;  penalties. 

Sec.  107.  Penalties  for  proridinc  fklse  In- 
formatiom  or  refusing  to  furnish 
information. 

Sec.  108.  Inspection  of  records;  subpenas; 
enforcement  of  subpenaa. 

Sec  109.  Reports. 

Tm«  n— NATIONAL  ENHtOT  INFORMA- 
TION SYSTEM 

Sec.  301.  EstablUihment  of  System. 

See.  203.  Access  to  energy  information. 

Sec.  203.  Acquisition  of  energy  Information 
from     major     energy     producing 
companies    and    major    energy 
consuming  companies. 

Sec.  204.  Acquisition  of  energy  Information 
from  other  Federal  agencies. 

Sec.  305.  Acquisition  of  energy  Information 
from  InstitutkMis  outside  the 
Federal  Gtovemment. 

Sec  206.  Classification  of  informatk>n. 

Sec  307.  Acquisition  of  Information  by  sam- 
pling. 

TITLE  in— ENERGY  RESOURCES  SURVEYS 
AND  INSPECTIONS  BY  THE  DEPART- 
iSEST  OF  THS  INTERIOR 

Sec.  301.  Survey  of  energy  resources  in  the 
public  lands. 


Sec.  302.  Verification  of  reported  energy  re- 
sources in  private  ownership. 
Sec.  803.  0<Hktent8  of  Secretary's  reports. 
TITLE  TV—laaCTUJLSEOUa 

Sec.  401.  General  Accounting  Office  oversight 
of  energy  data  collection  and 
analysis. 

Sec.  402.  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

Sec.  403.  Separability. 

Sec.  404.  Authorization  of  appropriations^ 

FINDINGS    AND   PXTSPOSES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that— 

(1)  The  development  of  coherent  and  ef- 
fective national  energy  and  fuels  policies  to 
provide  for  the  future  energy  needs  of  the 
United  States  Is  a  matter  of  overriding  na- 
tional importance: 

(2)  The  Federal  Government  m\ist  take 
tbe  lead  in  formulating  and  implementing 
such  policies  to  avert  future  energy  short- 
ages; 

(3)  Present  understanding  <^  tbe  UiUted 
States  energy  system,  including  Its  related 
problems,  and  the  formulation  and  manage- 
ment of  national  energy  and  fuels  policies, 
liave  suffered  from  a  lack  of  credible,  stand- 
ardized, and  relevant  Information  on  energy 
resources,  supplies,  and  consumption; 

(4)  The  existing  collection  of  energy  data 
and  statistics  by  scores  ot  Federal  agencies 
is  uncoordinated,  fosters  duplication  of  re- 
porting, and  relies  too  heavily  on  unverified 
information  from  Industry  sources;   and 

(5)  Management  ot  the  finite  and  non- 
renewable energy  resotirces  and  sullies  of 
the  United  States  on  the  basis  of  adequate, 
accurate,  standardized,  coordinated,  toid 
credible  energy  information  concerning  all 
aspects  of  enwgy  resoxuxses  availability,  ex- 
traction, production,  distribution,  and  use 
is  of  overriding  national  importance  for  tiie 
public  health,  safety  and  welfare,  and  for 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States. 

(b)   The  purposes  of  this  Act  are — 

(1)  Ty>  provide  for  an  improved  national 
capability  for  the  coordinated  collection, 
tabulation,  comparison,  analysis,  standardi- 
zation, and  dissemination  of  energy  Infor- 
mation. 

(2)  To  provide  for  periodic,  standardized, 
and  centralized  collection  of  energy  informa- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government  from  tbe 
energy  industry,  including  major  energy- 
producing  companies  and  energy-consuming 
companies,  so  as  to  minimize  duplication  of 
reporting,  concerning  their  energy  related 
operattons.  their  usage  of  energy  in  all  forms, 
and  tiielr  holdings  of  mineral  fuel  resources 
and  noamln«raI  energy  resources. 

(3)  To  establlsb  wlttoln  the  Federal  Gov- 
«^mient  a  centralized  National  Energy  In- 
formation System  to  assure  the  avallablUty 
of  standardized,  accurate,  and  credible  energy 
Information  to  the  Congiess,  to  Government 
agencies  responsible  for  energy -related  policy 
decisions,  and  to  otiiers. 

(4)  To  create  an  Independent  National 
Energy  Information  Administration  to  ad- 
minister the  National  Energy  Information 
System  and  coordinate  the  energy  informa- 
tion collection  activities  of  other  Federal 
agencies  so  as  to  minimize  and,  to  tbe  great- 
est extent  practicable  eliminate  duplication 
of  reporting  by  the  energy  industry. 

(5)  To  provide,  to  tbe  greatest  extent  prac- 
ticable, for  puWlc  access  to  the  energy  Infor- 
mation gathered  piu^uant  to  this  Act  sub- 
ject to  the  safeguards  provided  pvirsuant  to 
this  Act. 

DEFINrnONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  "Energy  Industry"  means  all  energy- 
producing  and  energy-consuming  companies. 

(b)  "Energy-producing  company"  means 
a  person  engaged  in  any  of  tbe  following 
lines  of  commerce:  (1)  ownership  or  control 
of  mineral  fuel  resources  or  nonmlneral 
energy  resources:  (2)  exploration  for,  or  de- 
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velopment  of,  mineral  fuel  resources  or  non- 
miners!  energy  resources:  |3)  extraction  of 
mineral  fuel  resources;  (4)  refining,  milling, 
or  otherwise  processing  mineral  fuels  or  non- 
mineral  energy  resources;  (5)  the  storage  of 
mineral  fuels;  (6)  the  generation,  transmis- 
sion, or  storage  of  electrical  energy;  (7) 
transportation  of  mineral  fuels,  by  any 
means  whatever;  and  (8)  wholesale  or  retail 
distribution  and  sale  of  mineral  fuels  or  elec- 
tric fuels  or  electric  energy. 

(c)  "Energy-consuming  company"  means 
a  person  engaged  In  business  activities  which 
consume  significant  amounts  of  mineral 
fuels  or  electrical  energy. 

(d)  "Person"  means  any  legal  entity  capa- 
ble of  contracting,  suing  or  being  sued.  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  any  natural  per- 
son, corporation,  partnership,  association, 
consortium,  or  any  entity  organized  for  a 
common  business  purpose,  wherever  situated, 
domiciled,  or  doing  business,  that  directly  or 
through  other  persons  subject  to  Its  control 
does  business  In  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  Its  territories  and  possessions,  or  the 
I>latrlct  of  Columbia. 

(e)  "Mineral  fuel  resource"  means  a  nat- 
ural dapoalt  or  body  of  Identified,  unex- 
tracted  mineral  fuel  or  mineral  fuel  ore. 

(f)  "Mineral  fuel"  means  any  extracted 
mineral  fuel  resource,  any  organic  material, 
any  product  manufactured  from  mineral  fuel 
resources,  or  organic  materials.  Including 
petrochemical  feedstocks,  or  any  other  com- 
pound or  element,  which  can  be  used  or  pre- 
pared for  use  as  a  source  of  energy. 

(g)  "NonmlneraJ  energ^r  resource"  means 
»  natural  resource  (other  than  a  mineral 
fuel  resource)  (l)  which  has  been  identified 
or  developed  as  a  source  of  energy,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  water,  geothermal, 
solar,  tidal,  or  wind  energy,  or  (2)  the  avail- 
ability of  which  may  significantly  affect  the 
development  of  a  source  of  energy,  including 
but  not  limited  to  water  supplies. 

(h)  "Knergy  Information"  means  all  infor> 
matlon  and  documents  pertaining  to  the 
energy  industry.  Including  but  not  limited  to 
matters  relating  to  corporate  structure  and 
proprietary  relationship;  economic  Informa- 
tion, Including  capital  Investments  and  as- 
sets; and  other  matters  directly  related 
thereto,  wherever  they  exist. 

(1)  "Geological  information"  means  energy 
Information  of  a  geological,  geophysical,  or 
engineering  nattire  concerning  mineral  fuel 
resources  including,  but  not  limited  to:  lo- 
cation; llthology;  paleontology;  types  of  en- 
trt4>ment,  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  tor- 
sl<Mi  balances,  gravlmeters,  magnetometers, 
selsmoginH;>hs,  and  other  ge<^hyslcal  or  geo- 
chemlcal  Instruments;  surface  and  well  logs 
(electric  or  radioactive);  core  samples  and 
porosity:  pay  thickness;  fluid  analyses  and 
pressure  performance;  production  mecha- 
nism; recovery  efficiency;  and  reservoir  per- 
formance. 

(J)  "Trade  secret"  means  an  unpatented, 
secret,  commercially  valuable  plan,  appli- 
ance, formula,  or  process  which  Is  used  for 
the  making,  preparing,  compounding,  or 
treating  of  articles  or  materials  which  are 
trade  commodities. 

(k)  "Affiliate"  means  a  person  who  con- 
trols. Is  controlled  by,  or  Is  under  common 
control  with  one  or  more  other  persons. 

(1)  "Control"  means.  In  the  case  of  a  busi- 
ness establishment,  the  ability  to  determine 
Its  business  policy,  Including  but  not  limited 
to  such  ability  based  on  ownership,  contract, 
agreement,  or  a  combination  thereof.  In  the 
case  of  a  mineral  fuel  or  nonmlneral  energy 
resource,  "control"  means  the  ability  to  de- 
termine whether,  when,  and  how  such  min- 
eral fuel  or  nonmineral  energy  resource  will 
be  extracted  or  developed.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  such  ability  based  on  ownership 
of  the  fee  In,  or  a  lease  of,  land  or  submerged 
land,  or  a  combination  of  ownership  and 
lease,  or  on  any  contract  or  agreement. 

(m)  "Commerce"  and  "corporation"  have 


the  meanings  set  forth  In  section  44  of  title 
15,  United  States  Code. 

(n)  "Federal  agency"  shall  have  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  "executive  agency"  as  defined 
In  section  106  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

(o)  "Public  lands"  means  all  lands  owned 
by  the  United  States,  Including  mineral  de- 
posits owned  by  the  United  States  In  lands 
the  surface  of  which  Is  In  other  ownership 
and  Including  the  submerged  lands  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

TITLE   I— NATIONAL  ENERGY  INFORMA- 
TION ADMINISTRATION 

ESTABIJSHllENT  OF  AOMINISTaATION 

Sec.  101.  (a)  (1)  There  Is  created  an  esub- 
lishment  of  the  Federal  Government  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Energy  Information 
Administration  (hereinafter  In  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Administration")  which 
shall  be  independent  of  the  executive  branch. 
The  Administration  shall  be  administered 
imder  the  supervision  and  direction  of  an 
Administrator  and  Deputy  Administrator 
each  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

(2)  (A)  The  Administrator  shall  reecive 
compensation  at  the  rate  prescribed  for  of- 
fices and  positions  at  level  II  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  (5  XJJB.C.  6313). 

(B)  The  Deputy  Administrator  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  prescribed 
for  offices  and  positions  at  level  in  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  (6  U.S.C.  6314). 

(b)(1)  The  functions  and  powers  of  the 
Administration  shall  be  vested  in  and  exer- 
cised by  the  Administrator. 

(2)  The  Administrator  may,  from  time  to 
time,  and  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law. 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  dele- 
gate such  of  his  functions  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

(c)  The  Administration  shall  have  a  Gen- 
eral Counsel  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
amd  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  General  Counsel  shall  be  the 
chief  legal  officer  of  the  Administration.  The 
General  Counsel  shall  receive  compensation 
at  the  rate  prescribed  for  officers  and  posi- 
tions at  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
(5U.S.C.  5316). 

(d)  The  Administrator  may  appoint,  em- 
ploy, and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  offi- 
cers and  employees.  Including  attorneys,  as 
are  necessary  to  perform  the  f imctions  vested 
In  blm,  and  prescribe  their  authority  and 
duties. 

ruNcnoNs  and  powxas  or  the 

AOMIKISTaATION 

Sec.  103.  <a)(l)  The  function  of  the  Ad- 
ministration shall  be  the  collection,  tabula- 
tion, comparison,  analysis,  standardization, 
and  dissemination  of  energy  Information 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to  re- 
quest, acquire,  and  to  collect  energy  Infor- 
mation from  any  person  In  such  form  and  In 
such  manner  as  he  may  deem  appropriate 
m  order  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the 
National  Energy  Information  System  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  title  n  of  this  Act  and 
to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)(1)  The  Administrator  may  prepare 
schedules,  and  may  determine  the  Inquiries, 
and  the  number,  form,  and  subdivisions 
thereof,  for  the  reports,  surveys,  and  statistics 
required  or  authorized  by  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Administrator,  by  regulation,  shall 
prescribe  the  forms  on  which  the  reports  re- 
quired by  section  203,  and  any  other  reports 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  shall  be  made.  Such  forms  shall  be 
drafted  in  consultation  with  advisory  com- 
mittees established  pursuant  to  section  106, 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  and  such 
other  departments  and  agencies  as  either  the 
Administrator  or  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  may  deem  requisite. 


(8)  The  Administrator  may  through  eon- 
tract,  or  otherwise,  conduct  such  mechan- 
ical and  electronic  development  work  as  he 
determines  Is  needed  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Administrator  may  utlllM,  with 
their  consent,  the  services,  personnel,  equip, 
ment,  and  faculties  of  Federal,  State, 
regional,  local,  and  private  agencies  and  In- 
strumentalities, with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment therefor,  and  may  transfer  funds  made 
available  pursuant  to  this  Act,  to  TMeral, 
State,  regional,  local,  and  private  agencies 
and  Instrumentalities,  as  reimbursement  for 
utilisation  of  such  services,  personnel,  equip- 
ment, and  facilities. 

(d)  The  Administrator  may  accept  uncon- 
ditionally gifts  or  donations  of  money  or 
property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible 
or  Intangible,  for  the  use  of  the  Administra- 
tion or  the  National  Energy  Information 
System. 

(e)  The  Administrator  may  enter  Into  and 
perform  contracts,  leases,  cooperative  agree- 
ments, or  other  similar  transactions  with 
any  public  agency  or  Instrumentality  or  with 
any  person,  for  purposes  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(f)  The  Administrator  may  perform  such 
other  activities  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
effective  fulfillment  of  his  administrative 
duties  and  functions. 

(g)  In  any  civil  action,  the  Administrator 
is  required  to  appear  in  a  court  of  the  Unltied 
States.  The  Administrator  may  elect  to  ap- 
pear on  his  own  behalf  or  by  an  attorney 
designated  by  him  for  such  purposes,  after 
formally  notifying  and  consulting  with  the 
Attorney  General  and  giving  him  ten  days 
to  take  the  action  proposed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator. 

(h)  The  Administrator  may  Issue  such 
rules,  regulations,  and  orders  In  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  (6  UJ3.C.  66!  et  seq.)  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

(1)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection 
206(1),  any  Interested  person  may  seek  Judi- 
cial review  of  rules,  regulations,  or  orders 
promulgated  under  this  Act  only  by  filing 
within  thirty  days  of  the  Implementation  of 
such  rule,  regulation,  or  order  a  petition  for 
review  In  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  circuit  In  which  such  Interested  p«- 
son  resides  or  has  his  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, or  In  which  the  Administrator  is  lo- 
cated, or  In  the  United  SUtes  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  amount  in  con- 
troversy, the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  exclusive  original  Jurisdic- 
tion of  all  other  cases  or  controversies  aris- 
ing under  this  Act,  or  under  rules,  regula- 
tions, or  orders  Issued  thereunder. 

<J)  The  Administration  shall  have  a  seal 
containing  such  device  as  the  Administra- 
tor may  select.  A  description  of  the  seal  with 
an  impression  thereof  shall  be  filed  In  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  seal  shall 
remain  In  the  custody  of  the  Administrator 
and  shall  be  affixed  to  all  certificates  and  at- 
testations that  may  be  required  from  the  Ad- 
ministration. Judicial  notice  shall  be  taken 
of  the  seal. 

COORDINATION        AND        TRANSFEK        OF       ACENCT 

Acnvrnsa 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Except  as  specified  elsewhere 
in  this  section,  the  Administrator  shall  co- 
ordinate existing  energy  Information  collec- 
tion activities  of  all  Federal  agencies  and  may 
enter  into  agreements  to  assume  all  or  part 
of  such  activities. 

(b)  Within  one  year  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Administrator 
shall  make  available  to  the  President  and  to 
Congress  a  plan  for  the  consolidation,  to  the 
greatest  extent  practicable,  of  the  energy  In- 
formation activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  plan  lAall  be  designed  to  minimize 
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the  burden  of  reporting  by  the  suppliers  of 
uoKtr  InformaUon.  while  providing  ade- 
Mataly  (or  the  eneiKy  Information  needs  of 
vBrtons  agencies  and  departments  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

(c)(1)  Except  as  specified  elsewhere  In  this 
section,  the  President  may  transfer  to  the 
Axlmlnlstrator  all  or  part  of  the  energy  in- 
formation collection  activities  being  carried 
on  by  a  Federal  agency  U  he  finds  that  such 
transfer  will  further  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  The  plan  for  such  transfer  shall  be 
transmitted  by  the  President  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  shall  l>ecome  effective  at  the  end 
of  the  first  period  of  ninety  calendar  days  of 
continuous  session  of  Congress  after  the  date 
on  which  the  plan  is  transmitted,  unless, 
between  the  date  of  transmittal  and  the  end 
of  the  ninety-day  period,  either  House  passes 
a  resolution  stating  In  substance  that  that 
House  does  not  favor  the  transfer. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  paragn4>h  (2)  of 
this  suljsectlon — 

(A)  continuity  of  session  is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine  die; 
and 

(B)  the  days  on  which  either  House  Is  not 
in  sMSlon  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  tliree  days  to  a  day  certain  are  ex- 
cluded in  the  computation  of  the  ninety-day 
period. 

(d)  The  authority  vested  in  the  Admin- 
istrator in  subsection  (a)  or  in  the  Presi- 
dent In  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  shall 
not  extend  to  energy  information  collection 
activities  of  another  Federal  agency  where 
such  activities  are — 

(1)  ^)eclally  authorized  by  statute  for  the 
exercise  of  regulatory  responsibilities; 

(2)  for  the  purposes  of  law  enforcement; 
or 

(3)  othervklse  essential  for  investigations 
conducted  by  the  Justice  Department,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  the  Interstate  C<«ninerce 
Commission,  the  N\icle«r  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, the  FedereQ  Energy  Administration, 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  or  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness. 

(e)  Any  Federal  agency  may  request  the 
Administrator  to  coiUect  specific  items  of  en- 
ergy information  for  the  use  of  said  agency 
in  the  exercise  of  its  lawful  responsibilities. 
To  the  extent  that  the  request  can  be  granted 
pursuant  to  the  extent  personnel  and  funds 
are  avaUable,  the  Administrator  shall  provide 
such  energy  iufonniition.  Within  ninety  days 
of  receipt  of  any  such  request,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  give  notice  either  granting  tbe  re- 
quest and  directing  that  the  energy  infi^ma- 
tlon  specified  be  collected  and  assembled  or 
denying  the  request  and  indicating  in  wTltlng 
the  reasons  for  such  denial. 

ANALTTIC    CAPABUXTT 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  main- 
Uln  within  the  Administration  the  capctbUity 
to  perform  antilysis  of  energy  information  of 
a  physical,  cheinlcal,  geological,  or  economic 
nature  to  the  extent  necessary  to — 

(1)  verify  the  accuracy  of  items  of  energy 
information  reported  to  the  Admintstration; 

(2)  insure  tlie  coordination  and  standardi- 
zation of  all  energy  Information  collected  by 
the  Administration  and  other  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

This  capability  may  include,  but  need  not  be 
limited  to,  engineeilng  or  other  scientific  per- 
sonnel and  equipment. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  maintain 
within  the  Administration  the  capability  to 
carry  out  independent  interpretation  at  the 
significance  and  evaluations  of  the  tuefulness 
of  the  energy  information  provided  to  the 
Administrator  pursuant  to  this  Act  in  rela- 
tion to  (1)  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  (3) 
the  performance  of  the  anal^-ses  described  in 
section  201  of  Utie  II.  Such  evaluations  may 
Include,  but  need  not  be  limited  to: 

(1)  studies  which  identify  the  types,  levels 
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of  detail,  comparability,  and  levels  of  ac- 
curacy of  the  energy  information  required 
to  implement  the  National  Xnergy  Informa- 
tion l^rstem  established  pursuant  to  Utta  ZI; 

(2)  the  development  and  evaluation  of  en- 
ergy models  characterizing  various  sectors 
of  the  economy,  and  lines  of  commerce  and 
segments  of  business  of  the  energy  indtistry 
deemed  significant  by  the  Administrator;  and 

(3)  the  development  of  an  energy  account- 
ing system  capable  of  describing  the  flow  of 
energy  through  the  United  States  economy. 

ADVISOKT     and     INTERAGENCT     COMMITTEES 

Sec.  105.  (a)(1)  The  Administrator  shall 
establish  with  the  approval  of  the  heads  of 
the  Federal  agencies  affected,  Interagency 
committees  to  advise  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  him. 

(2)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  es- 
tablish boards,  task  forces,  commissions, 
committees,  or  similar  groups  not  composed 
entirely  of  full-time  Government  employees, 
to  advise  with  respect  to  the  administration 
of  this  Act  or  actions  taken  pursuant  to  this 
Act  which  affect  the  energy  industry  and 
lines  of  commerce  or  business  segments 
thereof.  The  Administrator  shall  endeavor 
to  insure  that  each  such  group  is  reason- 
ably representative  of  the  various  points  of 
view  and  functions  of  the  energy  Industry, 
including  residential,  commercial,  and  In- 
dustrial energy  consumers,  and  shall  Include, 
where  appropriate,  representation,  from  both 
State  and  local  governments. 

(b)  Each  meeting  of  such  board,  task  force, 
commission,  committee,  or  similar  group, 
shall  be  open  to  the  public,  and  interested 
persons  shall  be  permitted  to  attend,  appear 
I>efoie  and  file  statements  with,  such  group, 
except  that  the  Administrator  may  deter- 
mine that  such  meeting  shall  be  closed  in 
the  Interest  ot  national  security.  Such  de- 
termination shall  be  in  writing,  shall  contain 
a  detailed  explanation  of  reasons  in  Justifi- 
cation of  the  determinatlan,  and  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  public. 

(c)  All  records,  reports,  transcripts,  mem- 
oranda, and  other  documents,  which  were 
prepared  for  or  by  such  group,  shall  be  avsOl- 
able  for  public  inspection  and  copying  at  a 
single  location  In  the  offices  of  the  Admin- 
istration. 

(d)  Advisory  oomnUttees  established  or 
utlilsed  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  gov- 
erned in  full  by  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Adviaory  Committee  Act  (PubUc  Law 
93-443,  86  Stat.  770),  except  as  Inconsistent 
with  this  section. 

TNAXTTHCMtlZED    DTSCX-OStniES;     THEFT    OP    IN- 
rOKMATION;    rCNALTIES 

Sac.  10«.  (a)  (1)  Any  employee  of  the  Ad- 
ministration who  makes  an  unauthorized 
dlsclosiure  of  energy  information  (A)  to 
which  public  access  is  restricted  pursuant 
to  this  Act,  or  (B)  furnished  to  the  Admin- 
istrator by  another  Federal  agency  subject 
to  restrictions  pursuant  to  section  304,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000,  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  i>oth:  and 
shall  be  removed  from  office  or  employment. 

(2)  The  Administrator  may  by  regulation 
prescribe  rules  and  procedures  for  exchange 
and  communication  of  energy  information 
the  public  disclosure  of  which  is  restricted 
pursuant  to  section  306:  Provided,  However, 
That  no  disclosure,  exchange,  or  communi- 
cation Ot  information  made  piusuant  to  such 
regulation  shall  be  deemed  a  violation  of 
this  sulwectiMi. 

(b)  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States,  other  than  employees  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a),  any  oflicer,  employee,  or 
agent  of  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  or  any  other  person  who  has  access 
to  energy  information  pursuant  to  this  Act 
who,  having  obtained  from  the  Administra- 
tion by  reason  of  his  employment  or  for 
official  use  any  energy  information  the  pub- 
lic disclosure  of  which  is  not  authorized  by 
the  Administrator,  shaU  l>e  fined  not  more 


titan  $1,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both,  and  if  a  Federal  employee, 
removed  from  office  or  employment. 

(c)  Any  person  who  steals  or  interceitta 
electronically  stored  or  transmitted  energy 
information,  or  other  information,  contained 
In  the  National  Energy  Information  System 
by  any  conventional,  mechanical,  or  elec- 
tronic means,  or  who  otherwise  obtains  en- 
ergy information  from  the  Administration  to 
which  he  is  not  entitled  tmder  this  Act,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 
PENALTIES  roR  paoymiMC  fausk  nnroaMATioN 

OR    RSrUSlNC   TO   FtTRNXSH    INPORMATIOM 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Any  individual  who  know- 
ingly submits,  or  causes  to  be  submitted,  a 
materially  false  or  fraudulent  answer,  re- 
sponse, or  report  in  reqmnse  to  any  lawful 
request  for  energy  Information  made  under 
this  Act,  shall,  in  lieu  of  the  penalties  pro- 
vided by  section  1001  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  be  fined  not  more  than  $20,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  two  years  or 
both. 

(b)  Any  Individual  that  refuses  to  submit 
sm  smswer,  response,  or  report  in  reqwnse  to 
any  lawful  request  for  energy  information 
made  under  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $10,000  for 
each  such  refusal. 

(c)  Any  individual  who  shall  knowingly 
submit  an  incomplete,  or  inaccurate  answer 
in  response  to  any  lawful  request  or  demand 
for  enMgy  information  under  this  Act,  shall 
be  subject  to  a  civU  penalty  of  not  more 
than  $5,000  for  each  such  answer  or  violation. 

INSPECTIONS  OF  RECOKBS;    STJBPBNAS;    SNFORCE- 
MKNT    ttr  SUVPKNAS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  hare 
right  of  entry  to  the  real  property  and  access 
at  reasonable  times  to  any  books,  documents, 
papers,  statistics,  data,  information,  and  rec- 
ords of  any  company,  business,  institntion, 
establishment,  or  organization  of  any  nature 
whatsoever,  when  the  purpose  of  such  access 
is  to  obtain  or  verify  energy  information 
which  he  Is  authorized  to  obtain  pursuant  to 
sections  203,  204,  205.  and  207,  title  H:  Pro- 
vided.  however.  That  such  actions  shall  be 
subject  to  the  applicable  procedures  for 
administrative  inspections  and  warrants  pre- 
scril)ed  in  subsection  (b)(1)  through  (3); 
(c)(1).  (2),  and  (5);  and  (d)  of  section  610 
of  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  and  Con- 
trol Act  (84  Stat.  1274;  21  U.S.C.  880) ,  wbich 
procedures  the  Administrator  is  hereby  em- 
powered to  employ  and  exercise  in  his  own 
right  and  title  for  ptuposes  related  to  the 
exercise  of  his  req[>onsIblllties  under  this 
Act,  in  order  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  energy 
infarmation  necessary  to  perform  his  func- 
tions. For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"controlled  premises'*  ShaU  be  deemed  to 
refer  to  and  Include  energy  facilities  and 
business  premises  owned  or  operated  by  per- 
sons engaged  in  any  phase  of  energy  supply 
or  energy  consumption. 

(b)(1)  To  assist  In  carrying  out  his  re- 
sponsibilities to  collect  energy  Information, 
the  Administrator  may — 

(A)  by  general  or  tpeclsl  order  require  of 
any  person  answers  In  writing  to  Interroga- 
tories, requests  for  reports,  or  other  infor- 
mation; 

(B)  sign  and  issue  subpenas  for  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  relevant  books,  records,  papers, 
statistics,  and  other  documents,  not  to  in- 
clude file  copies  of  information  from  other 
Federal  agencies  the  disclosure  of  which  Is 
specifically  prohibited  by  statute;  and 

(C)  administer  oatlis. 

(2)  Witnesses  summoned  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  be  paid  the 
same  fees  and  mileage  as  are  paid  to  wit- 
nesses In  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

<c)  In  case  of  contumacy  by,  or  retuaal  to 
obey  a  subpena.  Interrogator,  request  for 
written  report,  or  other  information  served 
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upon  any  person  subject  to  tills  Act,  the 
Administrator  may  Invoke  the  aid  of  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  which  the  person  Is  found 
or  transacts  business,  in  requiring  the  pro- 
duction of  the  books,  documents,  papers, 
statistics,  data.  Information  and  records  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
Such  district  covirt  of  the  United  States  may, 
in  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a 
subpena  Issued  by  the  Administrator,  issue 
an  order  requiring  the  person  to  produce  the 
energy  Information  and  the  book:s,  docu- 
ments, papers,  statistics,  data,  information, 
and  records  containing  or  pertaining  to  the 
same:  and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order 
of  the  court  shall  be  punished  by  the  court 
as  a  contempt  thereof. 

mePORTS 
Sec.    109.    The   Administrator   shall    make 
regular  periodic  reports  to  the  Congress  and 
the  public,  including  but  not  limited  to — 

(a)  Such  reports  as  the  Administrator  de- 
termines are  necessary  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive picture  of  the  monthly  and,  as  ap- 
propriate, weekly,  supply,  and  consumption 
of  the  various  mineral  fuels  and  electricity  In 
the  United  States:  the  information  reported 
may  be  organized  by  company,  by  States,  by 
regions,  or  by  such  other  producing  and  con- 
R'lmlng  sectors,  or  combinations  thereof,  as 
the  Administrator  finds  significant,  includ- 
ing appropriate  discussion  of  the  evolution 
of  the  energy  supply  and  consumption  situa- 
tion and  such  national  and  International 
trends  and  their  effects  as  the  Administrator 
may  find  to  be  significant; 

(b)  An  annual  report  which  includes,  but 
is  not  limited  to,  a  description  of  the  acti- 
vities of  the  Administration  and  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Information  System  during  the 
preceding  year:  a  sununary  of  all  special 
reports  published  during  the  preceding  year: 
a  summary  of  statistical  information  col- 
lected during  the  preceding  year;  energy 
consumption  and  supply  trends  and  forecasts 
tar  subsequent  one-,  five-,  ten-,  fifteen-,  and 
twenty-year  jierlods  under  various  assump- 
tions: and  a  summary  of  schedule  of  the 
amoimts  of  mineral  fuel  resources,  non- 
mineral  energy  resources,  and  mineral  fuels 
that  can  be  brought  to  market  at  various 
prices  and  technologies  and  their  relation- 
ship to  forecasted  demands;  and 

(c)  An  annual  report  to  the  Congress  dls- 
cloelng  the  extent  of  compliance  and  non- 
compliance by  Industry  and  Federal  agen- 
cies subject  to  the  laws,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Administration.  Such  compli- 
ance report  shall  detail  the  enforcement  re- 
sources available  to  and  utilized  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, the  number  and  types  of  com- 
pliance investigations  conducted,  the  num- 
ber and  types  of  incidents  of  noncompliance 
discovered,  the  sanctions  Imposed  for  each 
Incident  of  noncompliance,  and  the  reasons 
for  falliu-e  to  impose  other  available  sanc- 
tions. Such  report  shall  also  contain  the 
Administrator's  requests  for  changes  In  en- 
forcement resources  or  sanctions  available  to 
the  Administration. 

TPTLE  II— NATIONAL  ENERGY  INFORMA- 
TION SYSTEM 

ESTABUSHMCNT   OF   SYSTEM 

Sec.  201.  The  Administrator  shall  estab- 
lish a  National  Energy  Information  System 
(hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the 
"System"),  which  shall  be  operated  and 
maintained  by  the  Administration.  The  Sys- 
tem shall  contain  such  Infca-mation  as  is 
required  (1)  to  provide  a  description  of  and 
facilitate  analysis  of  energy  supply  and  con- 
svunptlon  within  and  affecting  the  United 
States  on  the  basis  of  such  geographic  areas 
and  economic  sectors  as  may  be  appropriate 
and  (3)  to  meet  adequately  the  needs  of  the 
Congress  and  of  those  Federal  agencies 
which  are  responsible  for  energy  policy  anal- 
ysis and  formulation  and  for  energy  regula- 
tion. At  a  minimum  the  System  shall  con- 


tain such  energy  information  as  is  required 
to  define  and  to  permit  analysis  of — 

(a)  the  institutional  structure  of  the 
energy  supply  system  Including  patterns  of 
ownership  and  control  of  mineral  fuel  and 
nonmlneral  energy  resources  and  the  pro- 
duction, distribution,  and  marketing  of  min- 
eral fuels  and  electricity; 

(b)  the  consumption  of  mineral  fuels, 
nonmlneral  energy  resources,  and  electricity 
by  such  classes,  sectors,  and  regions  as  the 
Administrator  shall  determine  are  appropri- 
ate to  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(c)  the  bensltivlty  of  energy  resource  ex- 
ploration, development,  production,  trans- 
portation, and  consumption  to  economic  fac- 
tors, environmental  constraints,  technologi- 
cal improvements,  and  substltutablUty  of 
alternate  energy  sources; 

(d)  the  capital  requirements  of  the  public 
and  private  institutions  and  establishments 
responsible  for  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  energy: 

(e)  the  standardization  of  energy  infor- 
mation and  statistics  that  are  supplied  by 
different  sources; 

(f )  industrial,  labor,  and  regional  impacts 
of  changes  In  patterns  of  energy  supply  and 
consumption; 

<g)  international  aspects,  economic  and 
otherwise,  of  the  evolving  energy  situation; 
and 

(b)  long-term  relationships  between 
energy  supply  and  consumption  in  the 
United  States  and  world  communities. 

ACCESS    TO    ENEECT    INFOBMATIOM 

SEC.  202.  (a)  (1)  Access  to  energy  informa- 
tion In  the  System  to  which  public  access  Is 
restricted  pursuant  to  paragraph  206(c)  ( 1 ) . 
(3),  and  (3)  shall  be  limited  to  officers  and 
employees  of  the  executive,  legislative,  and 
Judicial  branches  and  the  Independent  regu- 
latory agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
having  official  use  for  the  Information. 

(2)  Energy  information  described  in  para- 
graph (a)(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  open 
to  inspection  by  any  official,  body,  or  com- 
mission, lawfully  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  any  energy  program  of  any  State  if 
the  Inspection  Is  In  furtherance  of  such  ad- 
ministration. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  by  regulation 
establish  procedvu-es  whereby  those  seeking 
■ecMB  to  the  energy  information  described  In 
subsection  (a)  ot  this  section  may  Identify 
themselves  and  the  Information  they  seek 
and  establish  their  right  thereto  under  this 
subsection. 

(c)  Energy  information  to  which  public 
access  is  restricted  pursuant  to  paragraph 
206(c)  (4)  shall  be  available  only  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  his  designate,  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  or  his 
delegate  under  section  401,  to  committees  of 
the  Congress,  upon  request  by  the  chairman, 
or  to  other  Individuals  designated  by  the 
President  pursuant  to  section  2(a)  or  section 
2(b)  of  Executive  Order  11652,  dated  March 
3,  1972,  "Classification  and  Declassification  of 
National  Security  Information  and  Mate- 
rial.". 

ACQUISITION  or  ENESCT  INFORMATION  mOM 
MAJOR  ENEHCT  PRODUCIMO  COMPANIES  AND 
MAJOK  ENOtGT  CONSUMING  COMPANIES 

Sec  203.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
the  Administrator  shall  designate — 

(1)  "Segments  of  business"  which  shall 
facilitate  comparisons  on  a  standardized 
basis  among  energy  producing  companies.  In 
the  designation  of  segments  of  business,  to 
the  maximum  extent  prtu;tlcable,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  give  consideration  to:  (A) 
standard  industrial  classification;  (B)  the 
physical  establishments  of  a  ccMnpany;  (C) 
the  identified  organizational  structure  of  a 
company,  including  all  ownership  and  con- 
trol relationships  among  establishments, 
divisions,  subeidiaries,  and  other  segments: 
( D)  the  product  classes,  products,  and  when 
appropriate,  product  brands  of  a  company; 


(E)  any  unusual  or  peculiar  circumstances 
of  particular  Industries  and  companies;  and 
(P)  the  established  and  accustomed  accoimt- 
ing  standards,  practices,  and  systems  of  par- 
ticular industries  and  companies; 

(2)  "Major  energy  producing  companies," 
which  alone  or  with  their  affiliates  are  In- 
volved In  one  or  more  lines  of  commerce  or 
segments  of  business  in  the  energy  industry 
so  that  the  collection  of  energy  information 
pertaining  to  the  energy  Industry  shall  pro- 
vide a  statistically  accurate  profile  of  each 
line  of  commerce  or  segment  of  bvislness  for 
the  United  States  energy  Industry;  and 

(3)  "Major  energy  consuming  compatUes," 
so  that  the  collection  of  energy  information 
from  or  pertaining  to  energy  consuming 
companies  will  provide  a  statistically  accu- 
rate profile  of  each  line  of  commerce,  by  seg- 
ment of  business,  which  consumes  signifi- 
cant quantities  of  energy  within  the  United 
States  and,  to  the  extent  practicable,  out- 
side the  United  States. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  require  each 
major  energy  producing  company  to  report 
within  one  year  of  the  day  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  annually  thereafter  on  their 
revenues,  costs,  profits,  assets,  liabilities,  and 
other  financial  data  by  segment  of  business 
using  accounting  rules  and  practices  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  require  each 
major  energy  consuming  company  to  report 
within  one  year  of  the  day  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  aimually  thereafter  on  Its  con- 
sumption of  energy  In  all  tanas.  Identify- 
ing sources,  types,  amounts,  and  economics 
of  consumption  of  mineral  fuel  resources, 
mineral  fuels,  and  non-mineral  energy  re- 
sources, by  segment  of  business  using  ac- 
counting rules  and  procedures  prescribed  by 
the  Administrator. 

ACQUismoN   or   enbkgt    information  noii 

OTHER    FEDXRAL   ACXKCIE8 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall 
utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  energy 
infcntnation  now  being  collected  by  other 
Federal  agencies. 

(b)  In  furtherance  of  and  not  In  limita- 
tion of  any  other  authority,  the  Adminis- 
trator Is  authorized,  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  his  responsibilities,  to — 

(1)  request  from  any  Federal  agency,  and 
such  Federal  agency  shall  provide  him,  en- 
ergy information  except : 

(A)  information,  the  disclosure  of  which 
to  another  Federal  agency  is  expressly  pro- 
hibited by  law,  or 

(B)  trade  secrets,  commercial,  financial,  or 
demographic  information  which  Is  privileged 
or  confidential  and  obtained  by  an  agency 
from  a  person  for  statistical  or  law  enforce- 
ment purposes,  the  disclosure  of  which  to 
another  Federal  agency  would  frustrate  de- 
velopment of  accurate  statistics  by  the  col- 
lecting agency  or  would  adversely  affect  law 
enforcement  procedures. 

(3)  request  energy  information  from  State 
and  local  governments,  including  agencies 
and  instrumentalities  thereof. 

(c)  In  the  event  that  energy  information 
collected  or  held  by  another  Federal  agency, 
which  Is  required  for  the  System  to  achieve 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  is  denied  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator pursuant  to  clause  (A)  or  clause 
(B)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a),  the 
Administrator  may  obtain  said  Information 
directly  from  the  original  source  pursuant  to 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(d)  In  the  event  that  energy  Information 
collected  or  held  by  another  Federal  agency 
may  be  made  available  to  the  public  only 
under  the  provUlons  of  this  Act,  the  Admin- 
istrator may  collect  said  information  directly 
from  the  original  source  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

(e)  When  carrying  out  evaluations  of  the 
usefulness  of  energy  Information  which  re- 
quire additional  information  of  a  commer- 
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cial,  financial,  or  demogn4>hlc  Character  fcH- 
use  In  the  analysts  u-  for  oompftratlve  pur- 
poses the  Administrator  may  requMt  such 
additional  Infomuitlcm  In  writing  firom  any 
other  Federal  agency  possessing  the  inf  onna- 
tlon,  and  It  shall  be  provided  to  the  Admln- 
utrator:  Provided,  that  the  Administrator 
shall  utilize  such  Information  In  a  manner 
which  preserve  the  degree  of  confldenttallty 
accorded  such  information  by  the  Federal 
agency  supplying  It. 
AcqvisrnoN    of   enerct    information   from 

INSTITUTIONS     OUTSmK     THE     FEDERAI,     GOV- 
ERNMENT 

Sec.  205.  The  Administrator  shall  enter 
into  agreements  or  contracts  to  collect  from 
Institutions  outside  the  Federal  Government 
such  additional  energy  Information  as  the 
Administrator  detennlnes  Is  required  for 
comparison  with,  or  extension  of,  the  In- 
formation base  of  the  System  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  T^ese  Institu- 
tions may  Include  but  not  need  be  limited 
to— 

(1)  selected  govemmMits  of  foreign  coun- 
tries; 

(2)  appropriate  offices  or  divisions  of  the 
United  Nations  and  other  international  or- 
ganizations; 

(3)  selected  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  governments  of  the  several  States  and 
their  subdivisions; 

(4)  selected  universities  and  foundations; 
and 

(5)  selected  corporations  and  business  as- 
wdations  that  are  engaged  in  the  collec- 
tion or  analysis  of  energy  Information. 

CLASSIFICATION     OF    INFORMATION 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Energy  infwmatlon  acquired 
or  received  by  the  Administrator  pursuant 
to  this  Act  except  information  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  this 
section  shall  be  available  to  the  public  for 
loq>ectlon  or  copying  at  reasonable  cost  dur- 
ing normal  business  hours  and  may  be 
published  or  otherwise  disseminated  by  the 
Administrator.  TTie  Administrator  liuM 
endeavor  to  establish  fee  schedules  which 
cover  or  approach  covering  the  costs  of  pub- 
lic use  of  the  System;  but  the  regulations 
may,  in  the  Administrator's  dlscietioii,  pro- 
vide for  reduction  or  waiver  of  fees  in  the 
case  of  scholars,  nonprofit  organiEattooa,  and 
othMs  whose  use  of  public  energy  informa- 
tioD  is  determined  by  the  Administrator  to 
be  likely  to  enhance  the  System  by  making 
useful  new  Inputs  to  the  System,  or  other- 
wise to  be  in  the  public  Interest.. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  develop  and 
maintain  filing,  coding,  and  indexing  qrstems 
that  identify  the  energy  information  to  which 
■ubsectlon  (a)  i4>plles  and  shall  make  such 
systems  available  fbr  public  use  dtiring 
normal  business  hours. 

(c)  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  information  that — 

(1)  constitutes  a  trade  secret:  Provided, 
however.  That  where  the  Administrator  finds 
that  the  lack  of  public  access  to  such  infor- 
mation would  result  In  an  adverse  effect  on 
public  health  or  safety  said  information  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  public  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a) :  ProvUted  further.  Tliat  the 
Administrator  shall  furnish  the  source  of 
the  infcMinatlon  notice  not  less  than  thirty 
days  prior  to  any  such  determination  and 
shall  afford  such  source  an  opportunity  t<a 
oral  or  written  submission  of  views  and 
argument; 

(2)  pertains  to  an  Individual,  identifiable 
company  where  the  Administrator  finds,  on 
the  basis  of  clear  and  convincing  evktenoe 
submitted  by  the  company,  that  the  dls- 
riosure  of  such  information  would  caoae 
substantial  harm  to  the  competitive  position 
o(  the  company:  Provided,  however,  Ibat  In 
no  case  Shall  public  access  to  Informstloa 
be  restricted  when  the  Administrator  finds 
that— 


(A)  the  benefit  to  the  public  Interest  in 
Immediately  mi^iring  such  information  avail- 
able to  the  public  outweighs  the  demon- 
strated harm  to  the  competitive  position  of 
the  company;  or 

(B)  restricted  access  would  result  in  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  public  health  or  safety. 
Provided  further.  That  the  Administrator 
shall  furnish  the  source  of  the  information 
notice  not  less  than  thirty  days  prior  to 
any  such  determination  and  shall  afford  such 
source  an  opportunity  for  oral  or  written 
submission  of  views  and  argument. 

(3)  acquired  from  a  Federal,  State,  or 
local  agency  and  obtained  by  that  Federal, 
State,  or  local  agency  on  a  privileged  or 
confidential  basis:  or 

(4)  classified  for  reasons  of  national  secu- 
rity or  foreign  policy  pursuant  to  statute  or 
Executive  order:  Prot'tded,  That,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  activities  under  this  Act  involve 
Restricted  Data  as  that  term  is  defined  in 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended 
(42  UjS.C.  2011  et  seq.),  access  to  Tuch  Re- 
stricted Data  shall  be  governed  by  the  pro- 
visions of  said  Act  and  the  regulations  pro- 
mulgated thereunder. 

(d)  For  geological  Information  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  by  nile  promulgate  definitions 
of  thoee  classes  or  Items  of  information 
which  shall  not  be  made  public  for  a  period 
of  two  years  from  the  date  of  their  receipt 
by  the  Administrator.  Tbereater  public  ac- 
cess to  such  information  shall  be  provided 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a), 
except  as  provided  for  In  subsection   (c). 

(c)  Except  as  provided  for  in  subsection 
(d),  the  Administrator  shall  review,  on  an 
annual  basis,  all  energy  information  to  which 
public  access  is  restricted  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c).  If  he  detennlnes  in  acccM-dance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  that  the  reasons  for  such  classifica- 
tion are  no  longer  operative,  he  shall  pro- 
vide public  access  to  said  information  pur- 
suant to  subsection   (a). 

(f )  In  proceedings  under  this  section,  the 
Administrator  shall  employ  and  utilize  the 
services  of  attorneys  and  such  other  person- 
nel as  may  be  required  In  order  to  properly 
represent  the  public  interest  in  providing 
for  public  access  to  energy  information. 

(g)  Nothing  in  this  Act  or  any  other  stat- 
ute dull  be  construed  to  prevent  the  Ad- 
ministrator fnMn  providing  public  access  to 
or  publlstiing  statistical  summaries  of  in- 
formation or  data  to  which  public  access  U 
restricted  pursuant  to  this  Act  if  such  sum- 
maries are  prepared  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  any  person  not  having  lawful  access 
to  the  lnf<»ination  from  identifying,  learn- 
ing, or  inferring  information  or  data  fur- 
nished by  any  particular  person. 

(b)  Ttkt  Administrator  shall  provide  for 
hearings  on  any  rule,  regtUatlon,  question, 
or  dispute  concerning  classification  or  change 
in  classlflcatlon  of  energy  lnf«ination.  Such 
proceedings  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 
Administrative  Procediuw  Act  (5  VS.C.  661 
et  seq.) ,  except  the  Administrator  shall  fur- 
nish notice  in  the  Federal  Register  not  less 
than  thirty  days  prior  to  any  determination 
and  shall  afford  to  any  interested  party  an 
oppcHTtunlty  for  oral  and  written  submission 
of  views,  data,  and  argument. 

(1)(1)(A)  On  complaint  by  any  person, 
the  district  court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  district  in  which  the  complainant  resides 
or  has  his  principal  place  of  business,  or  In 
which  the  System's  records  are  situated,  or 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  has  Jurisdiction 
to  enjoin  the  Administrator  from  withhold- 
ing energy  information  and  to  order  such 
information  be  classified  public.  In  such  a 
case  the  court  shall  consider  the  case  de 
novo,  with  such  in  camera  examination  of 
the  ocmtested  energy  information  as  it  finds 
appropriate  to  determine  whether  such  in- 
formation or  any  part  thereof  may  be  classi- 


fied public  in  accordance  with  the  standards 
set  forth  In  this  section,  and  the  burden  is 
on  the  Administrator  to  sustain  his  action. 
(B)  An  Interested  party  may  intervene  in 
such  an  action. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law,  the  defendant  shall  serve  an  answer 
or  otherwise  plead  to  any  complaint  made 
under  this  subsection  within  twenty  days 
after  the  service  upon  the  Administrator  of 
the  pleading  in  which  such  complaint  is 
made,  unless  the  court  otherwise  directs  for 
good  cavise  shown. 

(3)  Except  as  to  causes  the  court  considers 
of  greater  Importance,  proceedings  before  the 
district  court,  as  authorized  by  this  subsec- 
tion, and  appeals  therefrom,  take  precedence 
on  the  docket  over  all  causes  and  shall  be 
assigned  for  hearing  and  trial  or  for  argu- 
ment at  the  earliest  practicable  date  and 
expedited  in  every  way. 

(4)  The  court  may  assess  against  the 
United  States  reasonable  attorney  fees  and 
other  litigation  costs  reasonably  incurred  in 
any  case  under  this  subsection  in  which  the 
complainant  has  substantially  prevailed.  In 
exercising  Its  discretion  under  this  subsec- 
tion, the  court  shall  consider  the  benefit 
to  the  public,  if  any,  deriving  from  the  case, 
the  commercial  benefit  to  the  complainant 
and  the  nature  of  his  interest  in  the  energy 
information  sought,  and  whether  the  Ad- 
ministrator's classification  of  such  Informa- 
tion had  a  reasonable  basis  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

(5)  Whenever  records  are  ordered  by  the 
court  to  be  made  available  to  the  public  un- 
der this  section,  the  cotirt.  upon  considera- 
tion of  the  recommendation  of  the  agency, 
shall  on  motion  by  the  complainant  find 
whether  the  classification  was  without  rea- 
sonable basis  In  law  and  which  Federal  officer 
or  employee  was  reqx>nslble  for  the  classifi- 
cation. Before  such  findings  are  made,  any 
officers  or  employees  named  in  the  complain- 
ant's motion  shall  be  personally  served  a 
copy  of  such  motion  and  shall  have  twenty 
days  In  which  to  reqrand  thereto,  and  shall 
be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  by 
the  court.  If  such  findings  are  made,  the 
court  shall  direct  that  the  appropriate  official 
of  the  agency  which  employs  such  respon- 
sible officer  or  employee  suspend  him  without 
pay  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  sixty  days 
or  take  other  impropriate  disciplinary  or 
corrective  action  against  him. 

(6)  In  the  event  of  nonoompl lance  with 
the  order  of  the  court,  the  district  court  may 
punish  for  contempt  the  re^>onglMe  em- 
ployee, in  the  case  of  a  uniformed  service,  the 
responsible  member. 

ACQUISITION  OP  INFORMATION  BT  SAMPUKC 

Sec.  207.  Exc^t  as  i»ovlded  for  In  section 
203  (b)  and  (c)  Uie  Administrator  may  make 
use  of  the  statistical  method  known  as  "sam- 
pling" wherever  the  adoption  of  such  a 
method  would  significantly  reduce  the  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government  and  burden  vtpoa 
thoee  supplying  energy  information  without 
sacrificing  the  acctiracy  required  to  achieve 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  m-^NERGY  RESOURCES  SURVEYS 
AND  INSPECTIONS  BY  THE  DEPART- 
MENT Of  INTERIOR 

SUSVET  of  ENEBGT  resources  in  THE  PUBLIC 
LANDS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
shall  couipile,  maintain,  and  keep  cxirrent 
on  not  less  than  an  anniial  basis  a  survey  of 
all  mineral  fuel  resources  and  nonmlneral 
energy  reso\irces  In  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  The  survey  program  shaU  be  designed 
to  provide  Information  about  the  location, 
extent,  value,  and  diaractertstlcs  ot  su<di 
resources  in  order  to  provide  a  basis  for  (1) 
development  and  revision  of  Federal  leasing 
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programs;  (2)  wider  competitive  Interest  by 
persona  who  are  {wtentlal  producers  of  such 
resources;  (3)  Informed  decisions  regarding 
the  potential  quantity  of  mineral  fuels  and 
the  revenues  to  be  derived  from  these  re- 
sources; and  (4)  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  conduct, 
contract  for,  or  to  purchase  the  results  of, 
seismic,  geomagnetic,  gravitational,  geo- 
chemlcal,  or  earth  satellite  investigations,  or 
drilling,  or  other  Investigations  which  will 
assist  In  carrying  out  the  survey  program 
pursuant  to  this  title. 

(d)  Within  six  months  after  enactment  of 
this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  Ck>n- 
gress  and  to  the  Administrator  a  plan  for 
conducting  the  survey  program  required  by 
the  title.  This  plan  shall  include  an  Identi- 
fication of  the  areas  to  be  surveyed  during 
the  first  five  years  of  the  program  and  esti- 
mates of  the  appropriation  and  staffing  re- 
quired to  Implement  It. 

(e)  On  or  before  the  expiration  of  the 
twenty-month  period  following  the  efTective 
date  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  submit 
A  report  to  the  Congress  concerning  the 
carrying  out  of  his  duties  under  this  title, 
together  with  a  summary  of  initial  Informa- 
tion compiled,  and  shall  thereafter,  on  not 
less  than  an  annual  basis,  submit  a  report  to 
the  Congress  concerning  the  carrying  out  of 
such  duties  and  shall  Include  as  a  part  of 
each  such  report  the  status  of  the  current 
survey.  Including  Information  compiled  dur- 
ing the  previous  year. 

(f)  Copies  of  all  such  reports  and  surveys 
shall  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
Administrator  for  inclusion  in  the  System. 

(g)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  Secretary  or  the 
Administrator  to  conduct  any  physically  dis- 
ruptive exploratory  activities  on  any  Federtil 
lands  that  are  within  any  national  park, 
wilderness,  seashore,  or  wildlife  refuge  area, 
or  on  any  lands  held  by  the  United  States  In 
trust  for  any  Indian  or  Indian  tribe;  but  ex- 
ploration which  can  be  conducted  from  the 
air,  without  Intrusion  on  the  surface  or  be- 
low the  surface  of  such  lands,  may  be  con- 
ducted, with  the  written  consent  of  the 
principal  administrators  or  trustees  of 
Buch  lands. 

VERinCATION    or    KEFORTCD    ENERGY    RESOUKCES 
IN    PRrVATE    OWNERSHIP 

Sec.  302.  When  requested  by  the  Admlnis- 
Istrator,  the  Secretary  may  Inspect  company 
records  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  the  ac- 
curacy of  information  pertaining  to  mineral 
fuel  resources  and  non-mineral  energy  re- 
sources required  to  be  reported  to  the  Ad- 
ministration under  this  Act. 

CONTENTS   or    SECRET  ART'S   REPORTS 

Sec.  303.  Reports  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
Congress  and  the  Administrator  under  sec- 
tion 301,  and  to  the  Administrator  under  sec- 
tion 303,  shall  In  all  cases  be  organized  to 
Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  ownership, 
control,  location,  extent,  value,  and  charac- 
teristics of  mineral  fuel  and  nonmlneral 
energy  resources.  Information  on  ownership 
and  control  of  reserves  and  resources,  corre- 
lated with  locations,  shall  be  classified  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  206. 
TITLE  IV — MISCELLANEOUS 

CENERAI.     ACCOUNTINO     omCE     OVERSIGHT     OF 
ENERCT    DATA    COLLXCTION    AND    ANALYSIS 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  shall  continuously  monitor 
and  evaluate  the  operations  and  activities  of 
the  Administration  Including  Its  reporting 
requirements.  Upon  his  own  initiative  or 
upon  the  request  of  a  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress or,  to  the  extent  personnel  are  available, 
\ipon  the  request  of  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  Comptroller  General  shaU  (1)  re- 
view the  Administration's  energy  information 
gathering  procedures  to  Insure  that  the  Ad- 
ministration Is  obtaining  all  necessary  energy 


information  from  the  apprc^riate  sources  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  (2)  review 
the  issues  that  arise  or  might  arise  in  the 
collection  of  any  of  the  types  of  energy 
Information  required  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  including  but  not  limited 
to  issues  attributable  to  claims  of  business 
establishments,  individuals,  or  governments 
that  certain  energy  information  is  proprie- 
tary or  required  to  be  classified  in  the  Inter- 
est of  national  security,  (3)  conduct  studies 
of  existing  statutes  and  regulations  govern- 
ing collection  of  energy  Information,  (4) 
review  the  policies  and  practices  of  Federal 
agencies  in  gathering,  analyzing,  and  inter- 
preting energy  information,  and  (5)  evaluate 
particular  projects  or  programs.  The  Comp- 
troller General  shall  have  access  to  energy 
luformatlon  within  the  possession  or  control 
of  the  Administrator  obtained  from  any  pub- 
lic or  private  source  whatever,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  any  other  Act.  as  is 
necessary  to  carry  out  his  responsibilities 
under  this  Act  and  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress at  such  times  as  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral deems  appropriate.  The  report  shall  in- 
clude but  not  be  limited  to  a  review  of  the 
Administration's  operations  and  effectiveness 
and  the  Comptroller's  General's  recommen- 
dations for  modifications  In  existing  laws, 
regulations,  procedures,  and  practices. 

(b)  The  Comptroller  General  or  any  of  bis 
authorized  representatives  in  carrying  out 
his  responsibilities  under  this  section  shall 
have  access  to  any  books,  documents,  papers, 
statistic,  data.  Information,  and  records  of, 
any  person  relating  to  the  management  and 
conservation  of  energy,  including  but  not 
limited  to  energy  costs,  demand,  supply, 
reserves,  industry  structure,  and  environ- 
mental Impacts.  The  Comptroller  General 
may  require  any  person  to  submit  In  writing 
such  energy  information  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe. Such  submission  shall  be  made  with- 
in such  reasonable  period  and  under  oath 
or  otherwise  as  he  may  direct. 

(c)  To  assist  In  carrying  out  his  responsi- 
bilities, the  Comptroller  General  may  with 
the  conciurence  of  a  duly  established  com- 
mittee of  Congrcs-s  having  legislative  Juris- 
diction over  the  subject  matter  and  upon  the 
adoption  of  a  resolution  by  such  a  commit- 
tee which  sets  forth  specifically  the  scope 
and  necessity  therefor,  and  the  specific  iden- 
tity of  these  persons  from  whom  informa- 
tion is  sought,  sign  and  issue  subpenas  re- 
quiring the  production  of  the  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  statistics,  data,  information, 
and  records  referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section. 

(d)  In  case  of  disobedience  to  a  subpena 
issued  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
the  Comptroller  General  may  Invoke  the  aid 
of  any  district  court  of  the  United  States  in 
requiring  the  production  of  the  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  statistics,  data,  information, 
and  records  referred  to  In  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section.  Any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  within  the  Jurisdiction  in  which  the 
person  Is  found  or  tramsacts  business  may, 
in  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a 
subpena  Issued  by  the  Comptroller  General, 
issue  an  order  requiring  the  person  to  pro- 
duce the  books,  documents,  papers,  statistics, 
data.  Information,  or  records.  Failure  to  obey 
such  an  order  of  the  court  is  punishable  by 
such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(e)  Reports  submitted  by  the  Comptroller 
General  to  the  Congress  shall  be  available 
to  the  public  at  reasonable  cost  and  upon 
identifiable  request,  except  that  the  Comp- 
troller General  may  not  disclose  to  the  public 
any  energy  Information  which  could  not  b« 
disclosed  to  the  public  by  the  Administra- 
tion under  this  Act. 

freedom  or  wroRMATioN  act 
Sec  402.  Section  S62  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(a)  by  striking  the  semicolon  at  the  end 


of  clause  (4)  of  subsection  (b)  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof:  ",  except  as  provided  In 
subsection  (d);"; 

(b)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (9)  of  subaectlon  (b)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof:  ",  except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (d).";  and 

(c)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  section  a 
new  subsection,  as  follows : 

"(d)  This  section  shall  be  construed  con- 
sistently with  the  Energy  Information  Act, 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  that  Act.  Nothing  uj 
this  section,  including  but  not  limited  to  the 
provisions  of  subsections  (b)  (4)  and  (b)  (g), 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  Admlnte- 
trator  of  the  National  Energy  Information 
Administration  from  making  available  to 
the  public  any  energy  Information  which 
may  be  released  or  disseminated  publically 
pursuant  to  the  standards  set  forth  In  the 
Energy  Information  Act  and  regulations  pro- 
mulgated thereunder.". 

SEPAXABIUTY 

Sec.  403.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  applicability  thereof  Is  held  Invalid  the 
remainder  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF   APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  404.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  National  Energy  Information 
Administration  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  such  amounts  as  may  be  requisite  to 
full  and  effldent  performance  of  the  duties 
imposed  upon  such  agencies  by  this  Act. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Ml-.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  DO  further  morning  business,  I  move 
that  it  be  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Momlnjr 
business  is  closed. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  RAILROAD 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  House  Joint  Resolution  801, 
making  supplemoital  railroad  impropri- 
ations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  unfin- 
i^shed  business.  House  Joint  Resolution 
801,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  801)  making 
supplemental  railroad  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  the  period 
ending  September  30,  1976,  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  SO,  1978,  and  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30, 1979,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  debate  on  the  legislation  is  limited 
to  1  hour  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore)  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Casz)  ;  with  30  minutes 
on  any  amendment  or  any  point  of  or- 
der; and  20  minutes  on  any  debatable 
motk«i  or  appeal. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
equally  divided. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  at  this  time  that  the 
committee  amendments  be  agreed  to  en 
bloc  and  be  considered  as  original  text. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  are  as 
follows : 

On  page  1,  in  Ihie  6,  strike  "1978"  and  in- 
sert "1977"; 

On  page  1,  in  line  6,  strike  "and  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1979,"; 

On  page  2,  beginning  with  line  1,  Insert  the 
following: 

DEPARTMENT   OP   TRANSPORTATION 

Federal  Railroad  Administration 

RAIL    service    assistance 

For  necessary  expenses  related  to  Northeast 
Corridor  improvements  for  fiscal  year  1976, 
127,400,000,  to  remftln  avaUable  until  ex- 
pended. 

For  necessary  expenses  related  to  Northeast 
(Jorridor  Improvements  for  the  period  July  1, 
1976  through  September  30,  1976,  $62,000,000, 
to  remain  avaUable  untU  expended. 

GRANTS  to   the   NATIONAL   RAILROAD   PASSENGER 

corporation 
For  additional  amotmts  for  "Grants  to  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation," 
1142,332,956  to  remain  available  imtU  ex- 
pended: Provided,  That  this  appropriation 
shall  be  available  for  operating  expenses  of 
the  Corporation,  $21,200,000  for  fiscal  year 
1976  and  $6,300,000  for  the  period  July  1, 
1976  through  September  30,  1976;  nonrecur- 
ring costs  related  to  the  Initial  assumption 
of  control  and  responsibility  for  maintaining 
rail  operations  on  the  Northeast  Corridor, 
110,1)00,000;  acquiring  the  properties  of  the 
Northeast  Corridor,  $85,182,956;  development 
and  utilization  of  mobUe  radio  frequencies 
for  high  speed  rail  passenger  radio  telephone 
service,  $650,000;  acquiring  and  improving 
properties  designated  In  accordance  with 
section  206(c)(1)(D)  of  the  Regional  RaU 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (45  U.S.C.  716(c) 
(1)(D)),  $20,000,000. 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration 

URBAN    MASS    transportation    rUND 
rail   service   OPERATIKO   PATMXMT8 

For  an  additional  payment  to  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Fund  there  is  hereby 
apprc^rlated  to  remain  available  untU  ex- 
pended, for  the  pxirposes  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964,  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  94-210,  $40,000,000. 

The  amount  appropriated  in  preceding 
paragraph  shall  be  added,  as  needed,  to  the 
limitations  contained  in  Section  306  of  Pub- 
lic Law  94-134. 

On  page  3,  in  line  18,  strike  "$460,000,000" 
and  insert  "$500,000,000"; 

On  page  3,  In  line  10,  strike  "$360,000,000" 
and  insert  "$300,000,000": 

On  page  3,  In  line  ao,  after  "September  SO," 
strike  "1976:"  and  insert  "1976,  and  for  fiscal 
year  1977,  $1,226,000,000."; 

On  page  3,  In  line  »1,  strike  out  the  follow- 
ing: 

Provided.  That  not  to  exceed  $308,000,000 
BliaU  be  made  available  to  the  CcniKtration 
for  operating  losses  of  the  Corpomtlon. 

For  Kcqutsltlon  of  debentures  and  series  A 
preferred  stock  issued  by  tlie  Consolidated 
RaU  Oorporatloa  to  become  available  on 


September  30,  1976,  and  to  remain  available 
untU  expended,  $616,000,000;  ProtHdeA,  That 
not  to  exceed  $173,000,000  shaU  be  made 
available  to  the  Coiporatlon  for  operating 
losses  of  the  Corporation. 

For  acquisition  of  debentures  and  series  A 
preferred  stock  issued  by  the  Consolidated 
Rail  Corporation  to  remain  available  untU 
expended,  $425,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1078 
and  $176,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1979:  Pro- 
vided, That  none  of  these  funds  shaU  be 
made  available  to  the  CoijXMration  for  oper- 
ating losses  of  the  Corporation. 

On  page  4,  in  line  13,  strike  "$4,100,000" 
and  insert  "$6,100,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended"; 

On  page  4,  beginning  with  line  15,  strike 
out  the  following: 

For  "Administrative  expenses"  for  the 
period  July  1,  1976  through  September  30, 
1976,  $1,400,000. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  -or 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  hi 
House  Joint  Resolution  801,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  recommends  ap- 
propriations totaling  $2,294  billion  for 
various  programs  authorized  imder  the 
Railroad  Revitalization  and  Regulatory 
Reform  Act.  Public  Law  94-210.  In  tes- 
timony before  the  committee,  witnesses 
stressed  the  importance  of  having  these 
appropriations  prior  to  March  12  in  or- 
der to  enable  the  Government  to  make 
its  presentation  to  a  special  court  which 
must  determine  whether  there  has  been 
a  "fair  and  equitable"  process  imder- 
taken  in  this  reorganization.  The  data 
planned  for  the  conveyance  of  the  bank- 
rupt railroads'  assets  to  Unified  ConRail 
is  April  1.  Clearly  ConRail's  chances  for 
success  would  be  greatly  Jeoptardlzed 
without  assurance  that  its  early  capital 
needs  will  be  met. 

So,  for  ConRail,  the  committee  recom- 
mends an  appropriation  of  $2,026  billion, 
the  same  as  the  House  has  allowed,  and 
$74  million  below  the  budget  request  of 
$2.1  billion.  These  funds  would  become 
available  as  requested,  that  is,  $500  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1976.  $300  million  In 
the  transition  period,  and  $1,226  billion 
would  become  available  in  fiscal  1977. 
The  House  bill  would  spread  these  appro- 
priations over  fiscal  years  1976  through 
1979. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  the  committee  has 
stricken  from  the  resolution  the  House 
language  that  would  limit  the  amoimt 
of  operating  losses  that  ConRail  can  In- 
cur and  still  receive  these  appropria- 
tions. As  explained  in  the  committee  re- 
port accompanying  the  resolution,  we 
feel  that  this  limitation  is  unduly  re- 
strictive on  ConRail  and  is  unnecessary 
in  light  of  the  safeguards  already  pro- 
vided In  the  authorizing  legislation. 

The  act  sets  up  a  Government  Invest- 
ment Committee  consisting  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  tiie  Secretaiy  of 
Transportation,  and  the  Chairman  of 
USRA.  This  committee  will  monitor  the 


health  of  ConRail  and  will  report  im- 
mediately to  Congress  any  substantial 
variances  from  the  financial  projections 
contained  in  the  final  system  plan.  In 
addition,  ConRail  Itself  Is  required  to 
issue  an  annual  report  to  Congress  on  its 
operations.  We  feel  that  these  require- 
ments are  sufficient  to  protect  the  Gov- 
ernment's investment. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  has  also 
amended  the  House  resolution  by  adding 
appropriations  for  several  other  very  im- 
portant programs  which  are  authorized 
under  tlie  Railroad  Revitalization  Act. 
The  committee  feels  that  these  appro- 
priations are  necessary  at  this  time 
rather  than  in  some  later  supplemental 
bUl. 

First,  for  losses  that  will  be  incurred 
by  ConRail  in  operating  the  commuter 
services  of  these  bankrupt  carriers,  we 
recommend  $40  miUion.  The  act  author- 
izes $125  million  for  these  losses,  but  we 
feel  that  $40  miUion  will  be  sufficient  to 
cover  them  until  fiscal  1977. 

For  the  Northeast  corridor  improve- 
ment program,  the  act  authorizes  a  $1.75 
billion,  5 -year  effort  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  rail  passenger  service  in  the  Wash- 
ington-New York  and  Boston-New  York 
corridors.  We  recaU,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Senate  version  of  the  Rail  Revitaliza- 
tion Act  contahied  a  $3  billion  program 
for  this  effort  but  it  became  necessary 
to  cut  it  almost  in  half  In  order  to  pre- 
vent a  Presidential  veto  of  the  bill. 

Once  we  did  that,  we  were  assured  by 
the  admlnistraOon  that  the  President 
would  sign  the  bill  which,  in  fact,  he  has 
done— I  am  talktog  now  about  the  au- 
thorization. 

But  now,  the  President  has  tacluded 
no  funds  at  all  for  fiscal  1976  in  his 
budget  and  only  $15  million  for  the  tran- 
sition period.  Witnesses  before  the  com- 
mittee assured  us  that  the  $27.4  mlUion 
for  fiscal  1976  and  $52  million  for  the 
transition  period  are  needed  right  now 
if  this  program  Is  to  have  any  chance 
of  meeting  its  goals.  Anything  short  of 
the  committee's  recommendations,  as  I 
point  out,  would  be  "pennywise  and 
pound  foolish." 

I  might  point  out  at  this  time,  part 
of  tills  money  Is  to  be  used  to  fix  up  some 
bridges. 

We  have  a  bridge  In  Rhode  Island,  in 
back  of  the  post  office  on  our  way  down 
from  the  State  House,  that  has  to  be 
mspected  three  times  a  day  to  make  sure 
It  will  not  collapse. 

That  Is  the  bridge  I  have  to  march 
under  on  Columbus  Day  In  the  Columbus 
Day  parade.  So  I  think  we  ought  to  fix 
up  that  bridge  before  the  next  parade. 

Contracts  for  long  lead-time  Items, 
such  as  rail  and  ties,  must  be  negotiated, 
emergency  repairs  to  bridges,  including 
some  in  Rhode  Island,  must  be  made  just 
to  keep  the  railroads  running,  and  design 
contracts  must  be  let  for  this  program 
We  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  accept 
this  appropriation. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  committee 
recommends  appropriations  for  Amtrak 
of  Just  over  142  million.  As  we  know, 
Amtrak  is  designated  In  the  act  as  the 
organization  that  win  take  over  the  pas- 
senger operations  on  April  1.  So,  we  have 
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appropriated  $26,500,000  to  cover  the  In- 
creased losses  Amtrak  will  Incur  between 
now  and  fiscal  1977,  $10  million  for  au- 
thorized one-time  startup  costs,  $20  mil- 
lion for  the  acquisition  of  properties  out- 
side the  Northeast  corridor  that  woxild 
otherwise  be  dropped  when  Con^^tail  takes 
over,  and  finally,  the  committee  has  ap- 
propriated the  $85  milUon  authorized  for 
Amtrak  to  piuxhase  the  Northeast  cor- 
ridor mainline  passenger  track  from 
ConRall  at  net  liquidation  value. 

That  is  an  amendment  that  was  pro- 
posed by  me  and  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee, as  I  recall,  without  a  dissenting 
vote. 

I  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
report  accompanying  this  resolution  In 
tables  10  and  11  does  Indicate  that  budget 
requests  are  pending  for  two  items  for 
which  funds  are  appropriated  In  the  res- 
olution. These  requests  are  $26.5  million 
to  cover  Amtrak's  operating  losses  and 
$40  million  to  cover  the  commuter  losses 
as  authorized  in  the  Rail  Revitalization 
Act.  This  budget  request  has  not  been 
received,  but  I  Just  got  through  talking 
with  Mr.  HaU  of  the  Transportetlon  De- 
partment and  he  assures  me  that  there 
Is  every  inclination  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  to  send  up  those  esti- 
mates before  we  meet  in  conference. 

We  still  do  xiot  have  a  budget  request 
to  cover  them.  One  of  the  keys  to  the 
success  of  the  act,  according  to  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  is  to  insure 
that  cross-subsidization  of  losses  does 
not  occur.  We  have  repeatedly  been  in 
touch  with  DOT  on  these  requests  and 
the  only  thing  they  cat)  tell  us  is  that 
they  Intend  to  send  budget  requests  up 
soon.  We  are  still  hopeful  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  see  the  Importance  of 
these  items  and  get  these  requests  up 
here  in  time  for  the  conference  on  this 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  statement  by 
Chairman  Bath,  of  this  particular  sub- 
committee, who  cannot  be  here  today.  I 
am  carrying  on  for  him.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATXiiEirr  or  Sskatok  Bath 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  has  accepted  the 
recommendations  of  Its  TT»nsportatlon  Sub- 
committee, which  I  am  honored  to  chair,  and 
has  amended  the  House  version  of  H.J.  Res. 
801  by  Including  appropriations  not  only  for 
a  startup  of  ConRall  but  for  other  vitally 
Important  programs  as  well. 

In  the  testimony  taken  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee from  the  parties  Involved  In  this  reor- 
gaualzatlon.  It  was  made  very  clear  that  the 
success  of  ConRall  is  dependent  upon  assur- 
ances that  its  early  capital  needs  will  be  met. 
Mr.  Edward  Jordan,  Chairman  of  ConRall, 
stressed  tlie  Importance  of  having  a  minlm\im 
appropriation  of  $2,036  billion  In  place  by 
March  12  If  ConRall  Is  to  take  over  these 
railroads  by  April  1.  Any  delay  In  takeover 
costs  the  Federal  Government  over  |1  million 
per  day — that  Is  why  the  Hotise  has  passed 
H.J.  Res.  801 — and  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  has  re- 
ported It  to  the  Senate  so  expeditiously.  Mr. 
Piestdent,  in  addttkm  to  making  the  appro- 
priations neoeeaary  for  ConRall  and  for  the 
XTSRA  to  continue  to  carry  out  Its  functions 
under  the  Act.  the  Committee  recommends 
tbe  following  additions  to  the  resolution: 


I.  For  the  Northeast  Corridor  Improvement 
Program,  we  recommend  approprlatlona  of 
827.4  million  for  fiscal  1076  and  892  million 
for  the  transition  period.  The  President's 
budget  contains  only  81S  million  for  this 
program  prior  to  fiscal  1077.  Yet,  Amtrak's 
President,  Mr.  Paul  Relstrup,  In  testimony 
before  the  Committee  said  that  If  the  funds 
recommended  by  the  Committee  are  not  pro- 
vided, one  of  two  things  will  be  necessary  for 
this  program.  Either  the  five-year  legislative 
mandate  for  completing  Phase  I  of  this  pro- 
gram will  have  to  be  extended  or  the  goals 
themselves  will  have  to  be  lowered.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  Is  high  time  that  we  got  moving  on 
making  these  improvements  in  raU  passenger 
service  In  this  most  heavily  populated  region 
of  the  country.  In  DOT'S  own  study  back  In 
1071,  this  same  program  was  set  forth  and 
could  have  been  done  at  that  time  for  about 
one-third  of  what  Is  now  necessary.  If  the 
Administration  had  come  forth  with  this 
program  at  that  time  Instead  of  waiting  for 
this  program  to  be  forced  upon  them,  we 
would  all  be  much  better  off  today.  We  would 
have  a  quality  rail  passenger  system  In  the 
Northeast  Instead  of  one  that  has  further 
deteriorated!  We  would  have  an  energy- 
efficient,  pollution-free  alternative  for  inter- 
city travel,  and  we  could  have  saved  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  many  millions  of 
dollars!  This  Is  another  striking  example  of 
the  Administration  being  "penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish."  I  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to 
accept  the  Committee's  recommendation  for 
this  program. 

We  also  recommend  $40  million  to  cover 
the  commuter  losses  that  will  be  Incurred  by 
ConRall  m  this  takeover  as  well  as  826.5 
million  for  Amtrak  to  cover  Its  Increased 
losses. 

Also  for  Amtrak,  we  recommend  810  million 
In  one-time  takeover  costs  for  Inventory  re- 
placements, 820  mUUon  for  the  purchase  of 
properties  that  would  otherwise  be  dropped 
once  ConRall  takes  over,  and  88S  million  for 
the  purchase  by  Amtrak  of  the  Northeast 
Corridor  mainline  track  from  ConRall  at  net 
liquidation  value. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  other  recom- 
mendation by  the  Committee  that  is  very 
important  to  the  success  of  ConRaU.  The 
Conunlttee  recommends  deletion  from  the 
resolution  of  limitations  on  ConRall's  op- 
erating losses.  We  feel  that  the  Government 
Investment  Conunlttee  and  the  requirement 
that  ConRall  provide  Congress  with  annual 
reports  of  its  operations  are  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect the  Government's  Investment.  This  pro- 
vision, we  feel,  would  unduly  restrict  Con- 
Rall and  might  help  bring  about  the  very 
thing  we  all  hope  to  avoid — ConRall's  failure 
and  Government  nationalization  of  these 
railroads. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to  a 
very  distinguished  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee who  la  also  »  member  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  and  who  has  taken  a  very 
active  role  In  this  legislation  In  both  capac- 
ities— my  good  friend  and  colleague  from 
Rhode  Island,  John  Pastore.  He  knows  this 
legislation  thoroughly  and  the  good  It  can 
do  not  only  In  terms  of  better  rail  transpor- 
tation, but  In  terms  of  creating  Jobs  for  the 
people  In  the  Northeast  and  Midwest.  I  am 
grateful  and  pleased  that  Senator  Pastore 
has  agreed  to  be  the  fioor  manager  of  H.J. 
Res.  801  as  well  as  to  act  as  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  conferees  in  the  conference  with 
the  House. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  as  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee responsible  for  this  bill,  I  wish  mere- 
ly to  mention  several  of  Its  more  impor- 
tant provisions.  As  our  chairman,  tlie 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  has  pointed 


out,  the  central  purpose  is  to  proTide  the 
appropriation  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
reorganization  of  the  bankrupt  North- 
east and  Midwest  railroads.  It  Is  expected 
that  these  will  be  used  to  biiUd  a  profit- 
making  railroad  freight  system. 

As  mentioned  also,  the  bill  Includes 
funds  to  initiate  the  Northeast  corridor 
Improvement  program.  This  program  will 
bring  modem  rail  transit  to  the  Nation's 
heaviest  populated  transportation  corri- 
dor, and  also  create  meaningful  employ- 
ment for  thousands  of  people.  New  Jersey 
has  an  interest  in  this  as  well  as  Rhode 
Island.  Anybody  who  has  ridden  on  the 
railroad  from  here  to  New  York  knows 
exactly  what  I  mean.  It  is  ridiculous  that 
this  roadbed  should  be  In  the  condition 
that  it  is  In.  We  all  strongly  support  the 
bill  in  this  respect  as  in  all  others. 

I  do  support  the  bill  In  Its  entirety,  In 
addition  to  the  provisions  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

In  order  to  assure  the  continuity  of 
commuter  rail  services  the  bill  contains 
appropriations  for  rail  subsidies.  These 
funds  are  necessary  to  reimburse  com- 
muter operators  that  will  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  rail  reorganization. 

I  strongly  support  these  provisions  and 
urge  that  the  bill  as  reported  out  of  com- 
mittee be  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Hugh  Scott  and  Mr. 
Mansfield,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ITie 
amendment  wUl  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  read  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"miscsllaneous  provisions 
"On  and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Joint  resolution,  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 8344  of  UUe  6.  United  States  Code,  shall 
not  i4>ply  to  any  Individual  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission  on  the  Operation 
of  the  the  Senate. " 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  but  I  will  not 
raise  It  It  Is  acceptable  to  me.  I  hc^De  it 
is  acceptable  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey.  I  have  no  further  comment  I  am 
willing  to  accept  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  another  amendment  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  2,  after  line  10.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Interim  op- 
eraUng  assistance."  812,000,000,  under  sec- 
tion 213(b)  of  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganlsa- 
Uon  Act  of  1873,  to  xwatMln  avalUMe  nntl 
expended. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  This  Is  a  request  being 
made  by  the  administration.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  understand  this  has  already 
been  cleared  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
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ment  and  Budget.  It  is  on  the  President's 
desk.  I  understand  we  will  b»Te  it  btf  ore 
we  go  to  conference. 

I  have  an  explanation  of  it  If  there  is 
no  objection,  I  ask  unanimous  cataetA  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  Record  or  I  wlU 
read  it 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Presidoit.  there  is  no 
objection  to  that  I  would  like  to  be 
associated  as  cosponsor.  if  I  may. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Pastore 

It  Is  imperative  that  this  amendment  be 
adopted  In  order  to  have  sufficient  operating 
assistance  available  to  the  bankrupt  raUroads 
that  are  being  reorganized  into  C<niRall. 
Originally,  the  properties  of  those  bankrupts 
were  to  be  transferred  to  ConRall  on  Febru- 
ary 27.  1876,  but  now,  as  you  know,  with 
the  recent  adoption  of  the  Railroad  Revitali- 
zation and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1076 
that  date  of  conveyance  has  been  pushed 
back  to  April  1.  While  sufficient  assistance 
was  available  under  sections  213  and  215  of 
the  Regional  RaU  Reorganization  Act  to  as- 
sure continued  operations  of  the  bankrupt 
carriers  until  February  27,  there  Is  not  now 
sufficient  funds  to  carry  them  to  the  April  1 
date.  It  Is  critical  that  their  operations  be 
continued  so  that  there  Is  not  any  hiatus 
In  service  to  any  of  our  communities  and  to 
assure  that  ConRaU  receives  a  running  raU- 
road  when  it  takes  over  April  1.  All  of  the 
projections  for  ConRall's  future  have  been 
built  on  the  assumption  that  It  will  receive 
such  a  railroad.  The  impact  of  cessation  of 
service  could  be  detrimental  to  those  as- 
simiptlons.  Therefore,  I  urge  adoption  of 
this  amendment  as  the  final  step  which  we 
must  take  to  assure  continued  orderly  opera- 
tions until  ConRall's  startup. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

llie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE,  Mr.  President  third 
reading.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  further  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  of  the  amendments  and 
the  third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  joint  resolution  to  be 
read  a  third  time. 

The  joint  resolution  (H,J.  Res.  801) 
was  read  the  third  time. 

additional  st&temknts  sxtbmitted  on 

BOUSE   JOINT  resolution   801 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President  I  sup- 
port House  Joint  Resolution  801,  maUng 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  im- 
plementation of  the  reorganization  of 
bankrupt  railroads  in  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest  Without  appropriations  for 
the  funds  authorized  by  the  Railroad 
RevltaUzation  ahd  Regulatory  Reform 
Act  of  1978,  our  efforts  to  implement  the 
ConRall  proposals  will  be  in  Jeopardy, 
llie  income-based  reorganization  of  our 


bankrupt  railroads  must  proceed  if  we 
are  to  meet  the  transportation  needs  of 
our  Nation. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  House  Joint 
Resolution  801  includes  appropriations 
for  a  number  of  purposes  that  are  im- 
portant to  our  Nation's  railroads.  The 
provisl(m  of  $40  million  for  emergency 
operating  assistance  to  commuter  rail 
lines  is  of  great  importance  to  assure 
continuation  of  this  necessary  form  of 
energy-efficient  transportation  in  our 
metropolitan  areas.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  for  respond- 
ing to  my  letter  requesting  that  the 
funds  for  conunuter  rail  operating  as- 
sistance be  included  in  this  bill. 

I  also  note  that  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 801  includes  funds  for  improve- 
ments in  rail  passenger  service  in  the 
Northeast  Corridor.  These  funds  will  pro- 
vide useful  employment  opportunities 
for  thousands  of  people  in  the  improve- 
ment of  a  transportation  system  that  is 
highly  energy-efficient.  This  service  of 
national  employment  and  energy  conser- 
vation goals  with  the  same  appropriation 
seems  to  be  an  especially  wise  use  of  our 
financial  resources. 

I  have  been  advised  that  the  admin- 
istration has  not  yet  forwarded  budget 
requests  for  some  of  the  items  that  are 
recommended  in  this  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill.  I  would  hope  that  the 
administration's  requests  for  contribu- 
tions to  Amtrak  and  commuter  rail  sub- 
sidies will  be  submitted  in  time  for  their 
consideration  before  the  conference  on 
House  Joint  Bescdution  801. 

Finally,  I  must  express  my  special  con- 
cern that  some  of  the  acquisitions  by 
solvent  railroads,  as  contemplated  by 
the  final  system  plan,  have  not  been 
executed.  The  inability  of  labor  and 
management  to  reach  necessary  agree- 
ments has  ui>set  the  planned  acquisition 
of  many  Important  rail  lines  by  the 
Southern  Railroad  and  the  Chessle  Sys- 
tem. This  situation  poses  a  serious  threat 
to  the  long-range  viability  of  the  raU 
system  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary- 
land and  the  entire  Delmarva  Peninsula. 
I  hope  that  the  railroads  and  the  unions 
wHl  recognize  the  public  interest  in  al- 
lowing the  planned  acquisitions  to  pro- 
ceed. I  also  hope  that  efforts  now  under- 
way by  many  concerned  public  officials 
will  bring  about  a  satisfactory  resolu- 
tion of  this  problem. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  before  us  today  a  supplemental 
railroad  appropriations  bill  which  pro- 
vides the  funds  necessary  to  establish  an 
lnc(Hne-based  reorganization  of  bankrupt 
ran  carriers  in  the  Northeast  and  Mid- 
west. Tills  reorganization  is  outlined  in 
the  n.S.  Railway  Association's  final  sys- 
ton  plan  and  authorized  by  Public  Law 
94-210,  the  Railroad  Revitalization  and 
Regulatory  Form  Act. 

Beginning  with  the  Regional  Rail  Re- 
orguiizatton  Act  of  1973,  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  have  been  work- 
ing together  toward  this  plan.  Appropri- 
ate restructuring  of  our  rail  system  can 
be  a  catalyst  of  economic  development 
and  insure  this  region's  economic  viabil- 
ity. The  task  of  preparing  a  plan  for  the 
reorganization  of  railroads  serving  17 
States  and  improving  rail  passenger  serv- 


ice in  the  Northeast  corridor  is  without 
precedent,  involving  many  difficult  tech- 
nical, financial  and  legal  issues,  as  well 
as  sensitive  political  considerations.  As 
a  monber  of  the  Transportation  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  and  a  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  I  have  followed  the 
progress  of  this  effort  with  great  interest 

I  joined  with  my  colleagues  in  support- 
ing the  Railroad  Revitalization  and  Reg- 
ulatory Reform  Act,  because  I  believe  our 
Nation's  railroads  must  be  upgraded  as 
a  vital  part  of  a  balanced  national  trans- 
portation policy.  The  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  before  us  today  is  an- 
other step  toward  achieving  a  revitalized 
rail  system,  and  I  urge  support  of  this 
worthwhile  measure.  It  is  time  we 
stopped  bailing  out  the  bankrupts  on  a 
stop-gap  basis  and  get  on  with  the  im- 
plementation of  a  long-term  solution 
which  will  rehabilitate  our  rail  system 
and  put  our  railroads  on  a  sound  finan- 
cial basis. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  rise  to  urge  approval 
of  the  emergency  railroad  appropria- 
tions bill  now  before  the  Senate. 

It  is  essentifd  fqr  Massachusetts.  It  is 
essential  for  the^ortheast.  It  Is  essen- 
tial for  the  Natioi 

Without  approval  of  this  measure,  the 
transfer  of  responslbiUty  from  the  bank- 
rupt railroads  in  the  Northeast  to  Con- 
Rall could  not  take  place.  Not  only 
would  any  possibility  of  success  for  Con- 
Rail  be  doomed  at  birth,  but  the  result- 
ing economic  chaos  in  our  already  hard- 
hit  region  would  be  impossible  to  cal- 
culate. 

In  addition  to  being  essential  to  a  re- 
vitalized freight  sj^tem,  this  bill  is  cru- 
cial to  improved  rail  passenger  service. 

I  particularly  want  to  commend  Sen- 
ator Bath,  chairman  of  the  Transporta- 
tion Appropriation  Subcommittee,  who 
worked  on  this  metisure,  for  Insuring  that 
the  necessary  additional  funds  for  rail 
passenger  ser\'ice  were  included  in  the 
measure. 

Although  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation had  opposed  their  inclusion, 
I  would  note  that  Amtrak  president  Paul 
Relstrup  testified — as  I  did— that  tiiey 
were  vital  to  bc^in  the  northeast  corri- 
dor improvement  program  which  was  en- 
acted last  month. 

The  bill  provides  $85  million  to  Amtrak 
for  the  purchase  of  the  right  of  way  for 
passenger  service  in  the  corridor  between 
Washington  and  Boston.  It  also  Includes 
$27.4  million  during  this  fiscal  year  and 
another  $52  million  during  the  July  1 — 
October  1  transition  quarter,  for  im- 
provements on  the  right  of  way,  and 
another  one-time  startup  costs  of  $10 
million. 

Not  only  will  these  added  funds — 
which  are  within  the  budget  celling — 
mean  an  early  improvement  in  service 
and  an  added  measure  of  safety  for  rail 
travelers  but  it  also  will  mean  a  substan- 
tial number  of  new  jobs  in  Massachusetts 
and  throughout  the  corridor  to  carrj'  out 
the  needed  improvements. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  committee 
for  including  in  the  bill  the  $40  milUon 
necessary  to  Insure  the  ccnunuter  opera- 
tions, including  some  of  the  MBTA  op- 
erations will  be  preserved. 
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XiCt  me  note  that  every  day  that  the 
Federal  Government  fails  to  provide 
Amtrak  with  the  fimds  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  Northeast  corridor  rail 
passenger  project  means  additional  un- 
necessary costs.  Inflation  drives  up  the 
value  of  land,  maintenance  is  deferred, 
and  service  flaws  produce  lower  demand 
and  lower  revenue. 

I  strongly  support  the  committee's  ac- 
tion and  urge  that  they  steadfastly  de- 
fend this  bill  in  the  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  hopefully 
so  that  we  can  get  enough  Members  to 
the  Chamber  for  a  yea  and  nay  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  rollcall 
vote  occur  on  final  passage  of  the 
measure  now  pending. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Is  all  time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is,  shall  the  joint  resolution 
pass?  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roIL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh>,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
LAN) ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Durkin),  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Montoya)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  are  absent  on 
oflicial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Tunney)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell)  are 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  fiu"ther  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  amiounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  Is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  would  vote  "yea". 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  62, 
nays  23,  as  follows : 


[Rollcall  Vote  No. 

50  Leg] 

YEAS— 62 

Abourezk 

Gravel 

MusUe 

AUen 

Orlffln 

Ntison 

Baker 

Hart,  PhUip  A 

Pastore 

Beall 

Hathaway 

Pearson 

BentMn 

Hollings 

Pell 

Blden 

Percy 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Buckley 

Inouye 

Rlbtcoff 

Bumpers 

Javits 

Roth 

Burdlck 

Johnston 

Schwelker 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Kennedy 

Scott,  Hugh 

Case 

Leahy 

Spar  km  an 

Chiles 

Long 

Stafford 

Church 

Magnuson 

Stevens 

CTark 

Mathlas 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

McOee 

Taft 

Culver 

McOovern 

Tower 

Curtis 

Mclntyre 

Weicker 

Fong 

Metcalf 

Williams 

Ford 

Moudale 

Young 

Olenn 

Mosa 

NAYS— 23 

Bartlett 

Fannin 

Pack wood 

Bellmon 

Gam 

Proxmlre 

Brock 

Goldwater 

Scott. 

Byrd, 

Hansen 

WiUlam  L. 

Harry  F. 

Jr.     Hart,  Gary 

Stone 

Cannon 

Helms 

Talmadee 

Dole 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

Domenici 

McClure 

Eagleton 

Nunn 

NOT  VOTING- 

-15 

Bayh 

Hat  field 

Montoya 

Durkin 

Huddleston 

Morgan 

Eastland 

.lackson 

Stennis 

Hartke 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Haskell 

McClellan 

Tunney 

So  the  joint  resolution  iH.J.  Res.  801  > 
was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
■  A  joint  resolution  making  supplemental 
railroad  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  the  period 
ending  September  30, 1976,  and  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1977.  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  joint 
resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make 
technical  and  clerical  corrections  in  the 
engrossment  of  the  Senate  amendments 
to  House  Joint  Resolution  801. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with  the 
House,  and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized 
to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Gary  Hart)  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Mag- 
nuson,  Mr.  Pastore.  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr. 
Case,  Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr. 
Mathias,  and  Mr.  Schweiker  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  state  for  the  record,  with 
respect  to  the  rollcall  vote  that  Just  oc- 
curred, that  ordinarily  I  would  object  to 
such  requests  because  I  do  not  think  it  Is 
a  good  precedent  to  order  rollcall  votes 
by  unanimous  consent.  At  the  same  time. 


the  leadership  does  have  a  responsibility 
to  move  matters  forward  without  imdue 
delay;  and  it  was  felt  by  me  that  in 
order  to  wait  for  11  Senators  to  come  to 
the  floor  would  have  meant  that  the  Sen- 
ate would  have  delayed  action  at  least  a 
half  hour.  So,  in  order  to  avoid  that  de- 
lay. I  was  constrained  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  rollcall  vote  occiu-. 

I  make  this  statement  for  the  Record 
to  indicate  that  I  do  object  to  such  unani- 
mous-consent requests,  except  under  ex- 
tenuating circumstances,  such  as  the  one 
under  which  I  acted,  and  I  would  not 
want  this  to  become  a  habit. 


VITIATION  OF  ORDER  FOR  CON- 
VENING OF  THE  SENATE  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  convening  of  the  Senate  on  to- 
morrow be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  THAT  NO  ROLLCALL  VOTES 
OCCUR  ON  MONDAY  PRIOR  TO  3 
P.M. 

Ml-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
no  rollcall  votes  on  Monday  prior  to  3 
p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  further  business  for  today, 
and  the  Senate  will  not  be  In  session  to- 
morrow. I  have  one  or  two  little  matters 
here  which  I  will  dispose  of  before  I  move 
to  adjourn. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  MR. 
STONE  ON  TUESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimoijs  consent  that  on  Tues- 
day next,  after  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  Mr.  Stone  be  i-ecognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOL- 
OGY POLICY  AND  ORGANIZATION 
ACT  OP  1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  10230. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gary 
Hart)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  an- 
nouncing its  disagreonent  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Soiate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
10230)  to  establish  a  science  and  tech- 
nology policy  for  the  United  States,  to 
provide  for  scimtlflc  and  technological 
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advice  and  assistance  to  the  President, 
to  provide  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
ways  and  means  for  improving  the  Fed- 
eral effort  in  scientific  research  and 
information  handling,  and  in  the  use 
thereof,  to  amend  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950,  and  for  other 
piuTJOses,  and  requesting  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  upon  Its  amendment 
and  agree  to  the  request  of  the  House 
for  a  conference,  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Kennedy. 
Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Mondale, 
Mr.  TxTNNEY,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Goldwater, 
Mr.  Beall,  and  Mr.  Laxalt  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  further  business  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  ttiat  there  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  of  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  5  minutes  each.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR    STATEMENTS   TO    BE 
FILED  UNTIL  5  PJiI.  TODAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  all  Sen- 
ators may  have  until  5  p.m.  today  to  file 
statements  for  the  Record  and  to  Intro- 
duce bills  and  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF   TITLE  5,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pi-esident, 
I  say  to  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  that  S.  3028  has  been  cleared  for 
action  on  both  sides.  Therefore,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  620,  S.  3028. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gary 
Hart).  TTie  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  blU  (S.  3028)  to  amend  sections  5315  and 
5316  of  title  6,  Uuited  States  Code. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 


considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  5315  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(107)  Director,  United  States  Secret  Serv- 
ice, Treasury  Department.". 

(b)  Section  6316  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(139)  Deputy  Director,  United  States  Se- 
cret Service,  Treasury  Department.". 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  leadership  to 
call  up  at  this  time  HJl.  8650,  an  act  to 
assist  low-income  persons  in  insulating 
l^eir  homes.  I  am  told  by  some  of  the 
Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  bring 
up  this  bill  today,  that  they  would  need 
more  notice.  Consequently,  I  will  not  call 
it  up. 

It  is  likely,  however,  that  this  bill  can 
go  forward  next  week,  the  same  Sena- 
tors indicating  that  they  would  be  pre- 
pared next  week  to  proceed  with  it.  So 
H.R.  8650  will  be  one  of  the  bills  which 
will  be  a  likely  candidate  for  action  next 
week.  If  we  are  able  to  work  out  a  two- 
track  system,  and  Senators  are  so  alerted. 

S.  953,  to  amend  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1969,  to  clarify  and 
strengthen  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  take  action  in  the  case 
of  restricted  trade  practices  or  boycotts, 
was  expected  to  be  called  up  today,  but 
because  of  circumstances  over  which  the 
leadership  has  no  control,  it  has  be«i 
decided  to  postpone  action  on  that  meas- 
ure imtil  next  week. 

Those  are  the  only  two  measures,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  leadership  felt  could 
be  brought  up  today;  and  for  the  reasons 
I  have  explained,  the  leadership  will  not 
be  able  to  caU  thexa  up. 

The  leadership  cannot  proceed  with  the 
calling  up  of  the  Oklahoma  matter  imtil 
next  Tuesday.  Senator  Hatfield,  who  is 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  Is  in  his 
home  State  today,  I  believe;  and  the  lead- 
ership would  not  want  to  attempt  to  call 
up  a  bill  while  the  ranking  member  is 
away  from  the  Senate.  So  it  will  be  the 
Intention  of  the  leadership  on  Monday 
to  move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  that  matter. 

I  am  in  no  position  to  know  or  to  state 
what  the  scenario  will  be  In  connection 
with  that  matter,  beyond  saying  that  the 


leadership  will  move  to  proceed  to  call  it 
up  next  week.  It  may  be  that  we  can 
operate  on  a  multiple-track  system  from 
that  time,  in  which  case  some  ol  the 
other  measures  on  the  calendar  will  be 
called  up  and  acted  upon. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY, 
MARCH  1,  1976 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  order  Is  for  the  Senate,  at  the  close 
of  business  today,  to  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  Monday  next  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  imtil  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
11:58  ajn..  the  Senate  adjourned  imtQ 
Monday,  March  1,  1976,  at  12  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominatl<«  received  by  the 
Senate  February  26, 1976: 

ENXRCT  BESEAKCH  AND  DEVELOPItENT 
AOMIinSTRATIOir 

Robert  L.  Hlrsch,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Administrator  of  Energy  Besearch 
and  Development,  vice  John  M.  Teem,  re- 
signed. 

CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  26,  1976: 

Department  of  Cobuczscx 
Richard  G.  Darman.  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Joseph  E.  Kasputys,  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

John  Thomas  Smith  II,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  General  Counsel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

St.  LA'wieENCK  Seawat  Development 
Corporation 

David  W.  Oberlin,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Admin- 
istrator of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Develop- 
ment Corporation  for  a  term  of  7  years. 
Depastmznt  of  JiTsncE 

Charles  J.  Pooler,  of  Maine,  to  be  VS.  mar- 
shal for  the  district  of  Maine  for  the  term  of 
4  years. 

Civil  Service  Commission 

Oeorgiana  H.  Sheldon,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
ClvU  Service  Commissioner  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  expiring  March  1,  1977. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  respond 
to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  betan  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/wirsrfai^,  February  2S,  1976 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chi«>lain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  search  and  try  our  ways,  and 
turn  again  to  the  Lord. — ^Lamentations 
3:40. 

Almighty  God,  In  whose  presence  our 
balBed  minds  find  peace  and  from  whose 
^Irlt  our  burdened  hearts  receive 
strength,  grant  us  confidence  and  cour- 


age as  we  face  the  tasks  of  this  new  day. 
May  we  feel  that  Thou  art  with  us  lead- 
ing us  In  the  way  we  go.  In  the  decisions 
we  make  and  In  the  spirit  by  which  we 
live. 

Bless  our  country  that  as  leaders  and 
people  we  may  bear  witness  to  the  truth 
that  righteousness  exalts  a  nation.  Give 
Thy  Spirit  to  all  mankind  that  a  larger 
measure  of  freedom  and  justice  may 
come  to  all  nations. 


In  Thy  holj*  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  has  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  Joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title : 

H.J.  Res.  M9.  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
the  "Covenant  To  Establish  a  Commonwealth 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  in  Political 
Union  With  the  United  States  of  America." 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  151.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Polecat  Bench  area  of  the  Shoshone 
extensions  unit,  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin 
program,  Wyoming,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  10230)  entitled  "An  act  to  es- 
tablish a  science  and  technology  policy 
for  the  United  States,  to  provide  for 
scientific  and  technological  advice  and 
assistance  to  the  President,  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  ways  and  means 
for  improving  the  Federal  effort  in  scien- 
tific research  and  information  handling, 
and  in  the  use  thereof,  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  disagreed  to  by 
the  House;  agrees  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap- 
points Mr.  KiNNEDY,  Mr.  Magnusok,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  MoNDALE,  Mr.  Tcnney,  Mr. 
Ford,  Mr.  Ooldwater,  Mr.  Beall,  and 
Mr.  Laxalt  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested: 

S.  507.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  manage- 
ment, protection,  and  development  of  the  na- 
tional resource  lands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

S.  2931.  An  act  to  provide  for  daylight  sav- 
ing time  on  a  7-month  basis,  beginning 
with  the  second  Sunday  In  March  and  end- 
ing with  the  second  Sunday  of  October,  for  a 
2-year  period  beginning  with  the  second  Sun- 
day in  March  of  1976  and  to  require  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  to  permit 
certain  daytime  broadcast  stations  to  operate 
before  local  sunrise;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  86.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  as  a  Senate  docxunent 
of  a  report  by  a  special  consultant  to  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  of  the  United  States 
on  some  administrative  procedures  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  MRS.  EARLE 
(SARA)   CLEMENTS 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ken- 
tuckians  and  other  Americans  who  have 
known  Earle  and  Sara  Clements  through 
the  years  pause  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
a  great  former  first  lady  of  Kentucky, 
the  beloved  late  Sara  Clements. 


Sara  Blue  Clements,  who  died  Monday, 
February  23,  1976,  at  age  82,  is  a  native 
of  Morganfleld,  Ky.,  where  her  fimeral 
services  are  being  held  at  this  very  mo- 
ment. Mrs.  Clements  was  the  faithful, 
helpful  companion  of  a  great  American 
whose  public  life  included  service  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  the  U.S. 
Senate,  and  4  years  as  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky. 

The  only  child  of  Senator  and  Mrs. 
Clements  is  Mrs.  Bess  Clements  Abell — 
wife  of  Washington  attorney  Tyler 
Abell — who  for  several  years  served  as 
social  secretary  for  Mrs.  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson  at  the  White  House. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Clements  have  been 
my  friends  for  years,  and  I  am  proud  to 
have  been  their  Congressman  for  these 
14  months. 

And  so,  to  Senator  Clements.  Bess 
Abell,  Tyler  Abell,  and  the  grandchildren 
of  Kentucky's  former  first  lady,  and  on 
behalf  of  many  Americans  who  have  been 
close  to  the  Clements  family  through  the 
years.  I  express  my  sincere  sympathy. 
May  God's  richest  blessings  sustain  each 
of  them  during  these  difflcult  days. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
fMr.  Thompson)  . 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  many  Members  of 
this  body  who  at  one  time  or  another 
have  had  contact  with  the  former  Oov- 
emor  and  Senator.  I  wotUd  like  to  Join 
in  expressing  my  very  deep  condolences. 

They  are  a  wonderful  family,  of  whom 
the  State  of  Kentucky  can  be  extraor- 
dinarily proud. 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for  his 
kind  remarks. 


PERMISSION  FOR   COMMITTEE   ON 
OPERATIONS  TO  PILE  A  REPORT 

Mr.  MOORHKAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  a  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION  AS  CHAIRMAN  OP 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS  OP 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
WORKS    AND    TRANSPORTATION 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  an- 
nounce this  morning  that  I  am  stepping 
down  as  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

I  have  taken  this  action  for  two  rea- 
sons :  One,  as  in  the  case  of  most  Mem- 
bers, there  comes  a  time  when  we  simply 
have  to  start  shaving  down  the  number 


of  committees  and  subcommittees  on 
which  we  serve,  thereby  using  our  time 
more  efficiently  and  more  effectively. 

Second,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that 
each  and  every  one  of  us  has  a  duty  to 
start  to  do  something  about  what  we 
know  is  a  proliferation  of  subcommittees 
in  this  body.  The  day  must  come  when  we 
wiU  have  to  abolish  a  great  many  of 
these  conunittees  and  give  our  attention 
to  other  matters  so  that  we  can  focus  our 
attention  and  efforts  on  the  work  of 
fewer  committees. 


U.S.  SUPREME  COURT  DECISION 
BANNING  EMPLOYMENT  OF 
ILLEGAL  ALIENS 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
pleased  by  the  unanimous  Supreme 
Court  decision  yesterday,  which  upheld 
a  California  law  banning  the  employ- 
ment of  illegal  aliens.  I  consider  it  a 
most  significant  decision,  one  which 
could  help  close  the  door  on  illegal  alien 
employment  which  today,  is  resp(»islble 
for  keeping  over  1  million  American  cit- 
izens out  of  work. 

In  their  decision,  the  Court  ruled  that 
the  California  law  which  provides  fines 
of  $200  to  $500  for  the  employment  of 
illegal  aliens,  was  within  the  State's  au- 
thority and  was  not  an  unconstitutional 
attempt  to  infringe  upon  the  Federal 
Government's  power  to  regulate  immi- 
gration. While  the  Court  did  remand 
the  case  to  the  California  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  further  examination,  their  bsisic 
agreement  with  the  concept  of  the  law 
should  provide  the  incentive  for  other 
States  to  adopt  new  laws  banning  the 
employment  of  Illegal  aliens. 

I  have  introduced  H.R.  5987,  which 
makes  it  a  Federal  crime  to  knowingly 
hire  illegal  aliens.  A  somewhat  weaker 
version  of  my  bill  has  been  languishing 
in  the  House  Rules  Committee  for  the 
past  several  months.  I  hope  that  the 
court  ruling  will  stimulate  the  rules  com- 
mittee to  r^Mrt  this  bill  out  to  the  full 
House  for  our  early  consideration. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  hits  at 
the  heart  of  the  illegal  alien  problem. 
Easy  access  to  employment  in  this  Na- 
tion remains  the  primary  magnet  wWch 
draws  Illegal  aliens  to  the  United  States, 
in  addition  to  their  holding  down  more 
than  1  mlllloQ  jobs,  illegal  aliens  are 
contributing  to  a  tax  burden  of  more 
than  $13  billion  caused,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, by  their  failiue  to  pay  taxes  while 
employed,  and  sending  large  sums  of 
money  back  to  their  homelands. 

We  must  begin  to  recognize  that  the 
8  to  12  million  Illegal  aliens  currently 
here,  pose  a  direct  threat  to  the  economic 
well-being  of  this  Nation.  We  must  be 
prepared  to  pass  and  ealorce  strong  new 
laws  to  deal  with  this  problem. 


GOVERNMENT  HARASSMENT 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  in- 
creasing frequency  we  hear  complaints 
from  the  folks  back  home  about  harass- 
ment from  the  FWeral  Government. 

Some  charge  OSHA  with  overkill, 
others  say  EPA  bogs  them  down  with 
endless  delays,  demands,  et  cetera,  and 
still  others  protest  IRS  making  their  life 
miserable. 

The  common  thread  seems  to  be  frus- 
tration about  trying  to  fight  the  Govern- 
ment that  is  supposed  to  serve  them,  and 
the  fact  that  the  little  guy  Just  cannot 
affwd  to  fight  the  resources  of  our  mas- 
sive bureaucracy. 

To  meet  this  problem,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  introducing  a  bill  designed  to 
help  the  individual  taxpayer — to  enable 
him  to  resist  the  awesome  power  of  the 
Federal  Government,  by  giving  him  a 
chance  to  take  them  on,  at  their  expense, 
if  he  feels  he  is  right.  Costs,  witness  and 
attorneys  fees  must  be  paid  by  the  United 
States,  if  the  taxpayer  prevails  in  a  civH 
action  resisting  a  Government  agency. 

Perhaps  this  will  help  the  little  guy, 
as  well  as  cause  the  Government  repre- 
senatives  to  be  less  inclined  to  thunder 
over  the  taxpayers,  secure  in  their  knowl- 
edge of  his  inability  to  financially  resist 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Government. 


PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  REGULA- 
TIONS FOR  FOOD  STAMP  PRO- 
GRAM 

(Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  Just  want  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  today  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  proposed  a  series  of  changes 
in  the  regulations  for  the  food  stamp 
program. 

The  food  stamp  program  proliferated, 
as  the  Members  know,  because  of  the 
changes  that  were  inaugurated  In  1969. 
This  is  an  attempt  to  imdo  stmie  of  thoee 
regulations  and  wHl  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
program  by  $1.2  billion.  Undoubtedly 
this  will  result  in  a  very  controverBlal  at- 
moqdiere  and  I  urge  my  coUeaguee  to 
look  at  these  proposed  reforms  and  to 
study  than  before  making  hp  their  minds 
about  any  of  the  possible  effects  about  the 
proposed  regulation  changes. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
Uie  following  commimication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Washimotok,  D.C, 

Febrwary  25, 1976. 
Ron.  Cakl  Albert, 

The  Speaker  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Ma.  Speakks:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from  tho 
White  House,  received  In  the  Clerk's  Office 
»t  3:23  PM.  on  Wednesday,  February  26, 1976. 


and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent concerning  the  Financial  Assistance  for 
Health  Care  Act. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Edmitno  L.  Henshaw,  Jr., 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
By  W.  Raymond  Collbt. 


FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
HEALTH  CARE  ACT—MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H,  DOC.  NO.  94- 
383) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  health  of  our  people  is  one  of  our 
Nation's  most  vital  resources. 

Significant  progress  has  been  made  in 
improving  the  health  of  the  Nation's 
people  during  the  last  25  years,  as  can 
be  seen  in  the  reductions  in  the  infant 
mortality  rate,  increases  in  life  expect- 
ancy, and  the  conquering  of  some  com- 
municable diseases.  This  progress  has 
come  imder  a  largely  private  health  care 
system  with  the  support  of  public  funds. 

In  the  past  10  year  period  (1965-1975) 
Federal  spending  for  health  has  in- 
creased from  $5  bilUon  to  $37  billion. 
With  greater  Federal  funding  hsis  come 
a  multitude  of  Federal  programs,  regu- 
lations and  restrictions — all  motivated 
by  the  best  of  intentions  but  each  adding 
to  the  confusion  and  overlap  and  in- 
equity that  now  characterizes  our  efforts 
at  the  national  leveL 

Today  I  am  proposing  to  the  Congress 
legislation  that  addresses  these  prob- 
lems. I  am  asking  Congress  to  enact  the 
Financial  Assistance  for  Health  Care  Act 
which  will  consolidate  Medicaid  and  15 
categorical  Federal  health  programs  into 
a  $10  billion  block  grant  to  the  States. 
I  am  proposing  that  future  Federal  f tmd- 
ing  for  this  new  program  be  increased 
annually  in  increments  of  $500  million 
plus  the  amounts  needed  after  1980  to 
insure  that  no  State  will  in  the  future 
receive  less  imder  this  proposal  than  '^ 
received  in  fiscal  year  1976. 

The  Financial  Assistance  for  Health 
Care  proposal  is  being  submitted  after 
extensive  consultation  with  organiza- 
tions representing  the  publicly  elected 
officials  who  will  be  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering the  program.  I  believe  this 
proposal  represents  a  major  step  toward 
overcoming  some  of  the  most  serious  de- 
fects in  our  present  system  of  FCKieral 
financing  of  health  care. 

My  proposal  is  designed  to  achieve  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  Federal 
health  dollars  among  States  and  to  in- 
crease State  control  over  health  spend- 
ing. My  proi>o6al  also  recognizes  the 
appropriate  Federal  role  in  providing 
financial  assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments  to  improve  the  quality  and 
distribution  of  health  services. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
achieve  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 


Federal  health  dollars  by  providing  funds 
acc(»rding  to  a  formula  giving  primary 
weight  to  a  State's  low-income  popula- 
tion. The  formula  also  takes  into  account 
the  relative  "tax  effort"  made  fay  a  State 
and  the  per  capita  Income  of  that  State. 
Let  me  emphasize  that  every  State 
will  receive  more  Federal  fimds  in  fiscal 
years  1977.  1978,  and  1979  under  the 
block  grant  than  it  received  in  fiscal  year 
1976.  My  proposal  also  allows  for  a 
gradual  phase-in  of  the  distribution 
formula  in  future  years  to  insure  a  sys- 
tematic, orderly  transition  that  will  per- 
mit States  to  adjust  to  the  new  program. 
TO  assure  accountability  and  respon- 
siveness to  the  public,  my  proposal  re- 
quires each  State  to  develop  an  annual 
health  care  plan  as  a  ctmdition  to  re- 
ceiving Federal  funds.  This  plan  will  be 
developed  through  a  Statewide  public  re- 
view and  comment  process  which  will 
assure  participation  by  all  concerned 
parties.  Thus,  increased  State  respcmsi- 
billty  will  be  coupled  with  expanded  pub- 
lic participation,  and  accountabili^  in 
the  development  of  State  health  policies. 
This  proposed  consoUdation  of  health 
programs  is  essentitd  to  continue  our  na- 
tional progress  in  the  field  of  health.  It 
is  designed  to  permit  States  greater 
flexibility  in  providing  for  deUvery  of 
health  care  services  to  those  with  low 
Income.  It  eliminates  the  requirements 
for  State  matching.  And  it  recognizes  the 
need  for  a  cooperative  relationship 
among  governments  at  all  levels.  My  pro- 
posal would  reduce  Federal  redtape,  in- 
crease local  control  over  heidth  spending, 
and  expand  public  participation  in  health 
planning. 

While  I  am  proposing  to  Increase  State 
control   over  health  spending,   we   will 
continue  to  concentrate  our  efforts  in 
areas  of  appropriate  Federal  responsibil- 
ity. For  example,  my  budget  proposals 
for  1977  include  the  following: 
— In  food  and  drug  safety,  I  have 
asked  for  $226  million  in  1977,  an 
increase  of  $17  million,  to  enable 
further  progress  in  priority  areas; 
— ^In  the  area  of  drug  abuse  prevention, 
I  propose  almost  $500  million  for 
prevention  and  treatment  to  expand 
national  drug  abuse  treatment  ca- 
pacity to  meet  the  current  need; 
— ^My  budget  requests  more  than  $3 
billion  for  health  research,  including 
continued  support  of  major  national 
efforts  in  cancer  and  heart  disease 
research  and  support  for  new  scien- 
tific CH>Portunities  in  the  fields  of 
environmental    health,    aging,    and 
immimology; 
— ^In  our  effort  to  improve  the  train- 
ing and  utilization  of  doctors  and 
other  health  professionals,  I  have 
requested  new  legislation  and  fund- 
ing of  $319  million,  designed  to  con- 
centrate on  the  problems  of  geo- 
graphic and  specialty  maldistribu- 
tion of  health  professionals; 
— To  assist  local  communities  to  at- 
tract physicians,  dentists  and  other 
health  professionals  to  underserved 
areas,  I  am  proposing  to  expand  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps  dem- 
onstration program  38%  from  $18 
million  to  $25  million. 
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— To  assist  the  development  of  a  strong 
health   maintenance  alternative,   I 
have  directed  HEW  to  move  rapidly 
in  administering  the  dual  option  pro- 
visions of  the  HMO  Act.   And,  to 
complete  the  5-ycar  effort  to  demon- 
strate and   test   the   health   main- 
tenance organisation  concept,  I  have 
requested  an  additional  year's  au- 
thorization  for  new   commitments. 
As  of  last  June,  there  were  10  health 
maintenance  organizations  certified 
through  the  dual  option  provisions; 
— To  provide  Improved  health  services 
to  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Na- 
tives, I  am  astdng  for  $355  million. 
Spending  by  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice alone  in  1977  will  result  in  over 
$685  per  beneficiary,  or  over  $2,740 
per  Indian  family  of  four; 
—In  the  area  of  veterans'  health  care, 
I  have  requested  $4.5  billion  to  as- 
sure continued  quality  care  by  pro- 
Tiding  for  increases  In  medical  staff 
and  research  related  to  VA  health 
care  delivery. 
A  realistic  asse.ssment  of  the  present 
health  care  programs  and  the  responsi- 
bilities of  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments  fully  demonstrates   that   the 
reforms  I  am  proposing  in  Federal  health 
care  are  needed  now.  The  Medicare  Im- 
provements of  1976  that  I  recommended 
to  the  Congress   on   February    11   also 
represents  a  balanced  response  to  needed 
program  reforms.  This  proposal  Is  de- 
signed  to  improve  catastrophic   health 
cost  protection  for  our  aged  and  disabled, 
restrain  cost  Increases  in  the  Medicare 
program  and  provide  training  for  the 
hospital  insurance  trust,  fund. 

I  request  that  the  Congress  give  both 
these  measures  the  earliest  possible  con- 
sideration. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
THE  White  House,  February  25,  1976. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

|RoU  No.  70] 

Ambro  Pljmt  Patinan.  Tex. 

Andrews,  N.C.  Ford,  Mich.  Perkins 

Aspin  Ford.  Tenn.  Pettis 

AuColn  Fountain  Rlegle 

Burett  OUman  Rlsenboover 

B«U  Harrington  Rosa 

Bcdllng  Harsha  Roetenkowski 

Broomfleld  Hays,  Ohio  Roxisselot 

Brown.  Calif  Hubert  Santlnl 

Btirgener  Heckler,  Mass.  Schneebell 

Carney  Henderson  Selberllng 

Cblaholm  Hlnshaw  Sbuster 

Clawson,  Del  Jacobs  Snyder 

Clay  Karth  Stanton. 

CoUlna.  ni.  LaKomarsluo  James  V. 

Conyers  Landriim  Stephens 

Cotter  Liijan  Stuckey 

Crane  UcIUnney  Teague 

D'Amours  Macdonald  Trailer 

dt  la  Oarza  Metcalfe  Udall 

Dent  Mink  Vlgorito 

TUggM  Moakley  Waxman 

IMngeU  NU  White 

Dxincan,  Tenn.  Nolan  Wolff 

Bach  O'Brien 

Estaleman  O'NeUl 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  357 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PROVIDINa  FUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES 
OF  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  STUD- 
IES BY  COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  House  Resolution 
1020  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  ECS.  loao 

Resolved.  That  for  the  further  expenses  of 
the  Investigations  and  studies  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Committee  on  Hoxise  Adminis- 
tration, acting  as  a  whole  or  by  sitbcommlt- 
tee,  not  to  exceed  $860,000.  Including  ex- 
pendltureit  for  the  employment  of  invest  1- 
gators,  attorneys,  and  clerical,  and  other 
assistants  and  (or  the  procxureuient  of  serv- 
ices of  Individual  consultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
(2  n.S.C.  72a(l)),  BhaU  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers 
authorized  by  such  committee,  signed  by 
the  chulrman  of  such  committee,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. Not  to  exceed  $65,000  of  the  total 
amount  provided  by  this  resolution  may  be 
used  to  procure  the  temporary  or  intermit- 
tent services  of  Individual  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof  pursuant  to  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  72a(l)):  but  thU  monetary 
limitation  on  the  procurement  of  such  serv- 
ices shall  not  prevent  the  use  of  such  funds 
for  any  other  authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shaU  be  available  for  expen- 
diture in  connection  with  the  study  or  in- 
vestigation of  any  subject  which  is  being  In- 
vestigated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  In  accordance  with  existing 
law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  (during  the  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersjy  (Mr. 
Thompson). 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Marjiand  <Mr.  Battman)  for 
the  purpose  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  us 
have  only  had  a  short  time  to  examine 
this  entire  series  of  resolutions.  But  last 
year,  when  we  authorized  funding  for 
the  various  committees,  I  know  I,  and  a 
few  others,  raised  questions  about  the 
enonnous  amount  of  money,  as  compared 
to  previous  years,  that  was  being  author- 
ized for  individual  House  conunlttees. 

I  notice,  with  Just  a  cursory  examina- 
tion of  these  reports,  that  a  number  of 


committees  have  not  expended  nearly 
one-half  of  the  funds  we  authorized  last 
year.  My  first  question  to  the  gentleman 
would  be:  In  authorizing  these  total 
amounts  for  this  year,  such  as  the  $660,- 
000  the  pending  resolution  authorliea 
for  the  Committee  on  House  Adgiinistra- 
tlon,  are  we  reappropriatin^  unused 
funds,  and  is  that  a  part  of  /the  entire 
amount  we  are  now  authorizUjig  for  this 
committee?  \ 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speafeer,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Bauman)  that  in  this  Instance  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  had 
an  unexpended  balance  of  $201,832.78. 

I  would  like  to  use  this  as  typical  of 
each  of  these  resolutions. 

That  balance  was  obliterated  and  re- 
turned to  the  Treasury.  The  $660,000  in- 
cludes $60,000  in  anticipation  of  a  statu- 
tory pay  raise  for  House  employees  for 
the  tremendous  amount  of  work  being 
done  in  terms  of  oversight  and  especially 
on  the  Federal  Elections  Commission, 
and  other  matters.  So  that  it  represents 
an  Increase  of  $60,000  over  the  first 
session. 

We  anticipate,  with  this  and  with  the 
other  committees,  that,  for  the  most 
part,  they  will  have  unexpended  bal- 
ances which  will  revert. 

We  are  in  the  unhappy  position  of  not 
being  able  to  anticipate  precisely  the 
amounts  to  be  expended.  But  I  assure 
the  gentleman  each  committee  reports  to 
the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Hats)  ,  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Ac- 
coimts  and  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  on  a 
monthly  basis,  and  we  are  keeping  very 
close  tabs  on  their  expenditures  mi  a 
monthly  basis. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  U  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  then  we  can  imderstand 
that  in  each  one 'of  these  instances  these 
committees  have  turned  back  to  the 
Treasury  some  balance  that  they  did  not 
expend?  ' 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  And  we  are  reappro- 
prlating  new  amounts  including  the 
imexpended  amounts  we  previously 
authorized? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  There  Is  one  In- 
stance, I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  in  which  an  ad  hoc  commit- 
tee, which  Is  not  before  us  today,  had  a 
deficit,  which  I  shall  explain  at  the  ap> 
propriate  time.  ' 

But  in  each  and  every  Instance  the  un- 
expended balance  has  been  returned  to 
the  contingent  fund. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  tell  me 
whether  or  not  in  this  series  of  resolu- 
tions now  pending  before  us  there  have 
been  any  reductions  In  the  authorization, 
or  have  they  held  to  the  same  level  or 
have  they  all  been  increased?  If  they 
have  been  increased  I  will  ask,  why 
should  we  again,  after  the  authorizations 
of  last  year,  authorize  even  further  in- 
creases in  spending  for  ourselves? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
getttleman  from  New  Jei^y  Is  not  In  a 
position  at  the  moment  to  cite  specifi- 
cally each  one.  It  is  my  impression,  how- 
ever, that  in  each  instance  there  has 
been  a  modest  Increase  over  the  previous 
authorization,  but  In  each  Instance  also, 
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with  the  exception  of  one  select  ad  hoc 
committee,  there  has  been  a  substantial 
return  to  the  coiitingrat  fund. 

The  real  effect,  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman,  using  this  committee,  Vcvb 
Committee  on  House  Administration,  as 
the  example,  is  that  in  effect  this  would 
mean  approximately  a  net  return  of 
$200,000  by  the  resolution  since  the  re- 
turn to  the  contingent  fund  was  made. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  explanation.  I 
think  the  only  disagreement  we  might 
have  is  as  to  whether  or  not  these  in- 
creases are  modest  and  perhaps  also  as 
to  whether  they  are  justified  at  all.  Con- 
gress should  be  setting  an  example  for 
all  Government  agencies  by  restraining 
its  own  housekeeping  spending. 

Mr.  TBOhSPBOta.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
state  to  the  gentleman  that  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Subcommittee  on  Accounts 
have  been  well  attended,  as  was  the 
meeting  of  the  full  committee,  which  re- 
ported these  resolutions  unanimously  in 
every  Instance,  and  that  there  wajs  in 
each  instance  an  in-depth  hearing,  and 
as  a  matter  of  policy  in  each  instance 
the  rankhig  Republican  member  of  each 
subcommittee  appeared  in  support  and  in 
most  instances  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  for  the  purpose  of 
debate  only. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  to 
underscore  what  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson),  has 
said,  it  has  been  my  policy  in  the  12 
years  I  have  l)een  on  the  committee — and 
this  is  the  policy  of  the  minority  side — 
to  first  require  that  the  ranking  minority 
mnnber  in  person  accompany  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  in  making  the 
request,  and  without  fail  we  are  always 
asked  if  we  are  familiar  with  the  request 
and  if  we  concur  in  the  request  as  the 
budget  is  presented. 

I  might  say  in  years  past  that  we  have 
not  always  been  harmonious.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  has  been  a  little  acrimony 
in  the  past.  However,  this  year  in  the 
requests  we  have  had  so  far  they  have 
been  unanimously  presented  by  both  the 
minority  and  the  majority  sides.  As  to 
whether  these  anticipatory  increases  are 
Justified.  I  am  not  trying  to  say  that  they 
are  at  the  present  time,  but  that  is  why 
the  increases  were  asked  for. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
real  sense,  since  I  am  addressing  myself 
in  particular  to  this  resolution  before  us, 
I  should  point  out  the  same  statement  is 
applicable  in  every  Instance.  The  only 
difficulty  the  subcommittee  and  the  com- 
mittee encountered  along  the  line  was 
that  of  insuring  that  the  mlnwity  staff- 
ing was  satisfactory  and  that  the  minor- 
ity stafiOng  in  each  and  every  instance 
was  adequately  t£^en  care  of  In  the 
resolution. 

In  the  one  instance  where  we  had 
difOculty,  that  resolution  was  tabled 
pending  the  arrival  at  an  agreemmt  be- 
tween the  majority  and  the  minortty  to 
enuo^ntee  a  ranking  mlnmltgr  member 
the  staff  person  to  which  he  Is  entitled 
under  the  rules. 


Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  E4?eaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previoas  question  was  ordered. 

Tiie  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motlMi  to  reconsider  was  Isiid  on  the 
table.  

PROVIDINa  FOR  FURTHER  EX- 
PENSES OF  COMMITTEE  ON  EDU- 
CATION AND  LABOR  FOR  INVESTI- 
QATIONS  AND  STUDIES  TO  BE 
CONDUCTED  PURSUANT  TO  RULE 
XI  OF  RULES  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  House  Resolution 
975  and  ask  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  97S 

Resolved,  That  (a)  further  expenses  of  the 
investigations  and  studies  to  be  conducted 
pursuant  to  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  by  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  acting  as  a  whole 
or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed  $2,320,000, 
including  expenditiires — 

(1)  for  the  employment  of  investigators, 
attorneys,  and  clerical,  stenographic,  and 
other  assistants; 

(2)  for  the  procurement  of  services  of  in- 
dividual consultants  or  organizations  thereof 
pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  72a(l) ) ; 
and 

(3)  for  specialized  training,  ptirsuant  to 
section  202(j)  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C.  72a(j) ), 
of  committee  staff  personnel  performing  pro- 
fessional and  nonclerlcal  functions; 

shaU  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 
committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
committee,  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  Of  such  amount, 
$145,0(X)  shall  be  available  for  each  of  eight 
standing  subcommittees  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Iiabor. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  «25,000  of  the  total 
amoiuit  provided  by  this  resolution  may  be 
used  to  procure  the  temporary  or  intermit- 
tent services  of  individual  consultants  or  or- 
ganizations thereof  pursuant  to  section  202 
(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  (2  VS.C.  72a(i));  and  not  to  exceed 
$3,000  Of  such  total  amount  may  be  tised 
to  provide  for  specialized  training,  pursuant 
to  section  202  (j)  of  such  Act  (2  VB.C.  72a 
(j) ) ,  oif  staff  personnel  of  the  committee  per- 
forming professional  and  nonclerlcal  func- 
tions; but  neither  of  these  monetary  limita- 
tions shall  pr<«vent  the  use  of  such  funds  for 
any  other  authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  auth(»lzed  by 
this  resolution  shaU  be  avctUable  for  ex- 
penditure In  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  ptupose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House;  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  Information  with  respect  to 
any  study  ox  investigation  intended  to  be  fi- 
nanced from  such  funds. 

Beg.  8.  Punds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
ShaU  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration in  accordance  with  existing  law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 


There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Thompson)  . 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Resolution  975  is  the  funding  resolution 
for  the  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor in  the  amount  of  $2,320,000,  for  all 
purposes. 

In  the  case  of  this  committee,  we  have 
a  unique  situation  in  that  the  minority 
receives  25  percent  of  the  total  request, 
the  full  committee  majority  receives  25 
percent  of  the  total  request,  and  each  of 
the  standing  subcommittees  has  a  sepa- 
rate allocation. 

In  each  and  every  instance  the  minor- 
ity on  the  full  committee  and  on  each 
subcommittee  is  fully  funded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  was  unan- 
imously reported. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES 
OP    COMMITTEE    ON    WAYS    AND 

MEANS 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  I  call  up  House  Resolu- 
tion 970  and  ask  for  its  Immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  970 

Resolved,  That,  during  the  second  session 
of  the  Ninety-fourth  (Congress,  the  expenses 
of  the  investigations  and  studies  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee, 
not  to  exceed  $2,115,0(X),  including  ezpendl- 
tvues  for  the  employment  of  Investigators, 
attorneys,  individual  constUtants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof,  and  clerical,  stenographic, 
and  other  assistants,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers 
authorized  by  such  conunlttee,  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  such  committee,  and  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
However,  not  to  exceed  $125,0(X)  of  the 
amount  provided  by  this  resolution  may  be 
used  to  procure  the  temporary  or  intermit- 
tent services  of  Individual  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof  pursuant  to  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  72a  (1) );  but  this  monetary 
limitation  on  the  procurement  of  such  serv- 
ices sbaU  not  prevent  the  use  of  such  funds 
for  any  other  authorized  pvupose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture In  connection  with  the  study  or  in- 
vestigation of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  furnish  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  information  with  re- 
spect to  any  study  or  investigation  intended 
to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  X-i  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Admluistratlon  under  existing  law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey   (Mr. 

THOltPSON ) . 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  970  would  fund  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  the  amoimt 
of  $2,115,000. 

This  resolution  was  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ulluan) 
for  himself  and  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schnexbxli).  the 
ranlcing  member,  who  testified  in  its 
behalf. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the  rank- 
ing member  is  ill  today,  but  we  are  au- 
thorized to  state  that  he  supports  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  committee  now  has 
standing  subcommittees,  has  taken  a 
number  of  months  to  gear  up,  in  the 
colloquial  sense,  and  had  an  unexpended 
balance  of  $812,817.03,  which  has  re- 
verted to  the  Treasury. 

It  is  a  totally  justified  and  reasonable 
resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  quesiton  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES 

OF  INVESTIGATIONS   AND  STUD- 

-     lES  TO  BE  CONDUCTTED  BY  COM- 

,      MTTTEE  ON  BANKING,  CURRENCY 

AND  HOUSING 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  House  Resolution 
1015  and  {isk  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.   Res.    1016 

Reiolvei,  That  for  the  further  expenses  of 
Investigations  and  studies  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and 
Housing,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommit- 
tee, not  to  exceed  $2,079,113,  Including  expen- 
ditures for  the  employment  of  investigators, 
attorneys,  and  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  for  the  procurement  of  services  of  In- 
dividual consultants  or  organizations  thereof 
pursuant  to  section  203(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1046.  as  amended  (2 
X7.S.C.  72a(l)),  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers 
authorized  by  such  committee,  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  such  committee,  and  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
Not  to  exceed  $160,000  of  the  total  amount 
provided  by  this  resolution  may  be  used  to 
procure  the  temporary  or  intermittent  serv- 
ices of  Individual  consultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended  (3  n.S.C.  73a(l) ) ;  but  this  mone- 
tary limitation  on  the  procurement  of  such 
services  shall  not  prevent  the  use  of  such 
funds  for  any  other  authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture In  connection  with  the  study  or  inves- 
tigation of  any  subject  which  is  being  In- 
vestigated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House;  and  the  chairman 
of  Xb»  Oommittee  <m  Banking,  Currency  and 
Housliig  shall  fumlab  the  Committee  on 
House  AdnoLlnlstration  information  with  re- 


spect to  any  study  or  investigation  Intended 
to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  In  accordance  with 
existing  law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Thompson). 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  1015  is  the  funding  resolu- 
tion for  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Currency  and  Housing  in  the  amoimt  of 
$2,079,113. 

In  this  instance.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
mittee had  an  unexpended  amount  for 
the  first  session  of  $467,176.47.  Again, 
that  amount  was  returned  to  the  Treas- 
ury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  fully  supported 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  REX7SS)  and  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Johnson),  the  rank- 
ing member. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES 
OP  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  8TUD- 
lESTO  BE  CONDUCTED  BY  COM- 
MITTEE ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  House  Resolution 
974  and  ask  for  Its  Immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Rxs.  974 

Resolved.  TTiat  effective  from  the  end  of 
the  first  session  to  the  end  of  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  Ninety-fourth  Congress,  the  ex- 
penses of  the  investigations  and  studies  to 
be  conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee, 
not  to  exceed  $797,661.85,  including  expendi- 
tures for  the  nnployment  of  investigators, 
attorneys.  Individual  consultants  or  orga- 
nizations thereof,  and  clerical,  stenographic. 
and  other  assistants,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers 
authorized  by  such  committee,  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  such  committee,  and  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
However,  not  to  exceed  $166,361.36  of  the 
amount  provided  by  this  resolution  may  be 
used  to  procure  the  temporary  or  intermit- 
tent services  of  Individual  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof  pursuant  to  section 
a02(i)  of  the  Legislative  ReorganlzaUton  Act 
of  1946  (2  U.S.O.  72a(l) );  but  this  monetary 
limitation  on  the  procurement  of  such  serv- 
ices shall  not  prevent  the  vise  of  such  funds 
for  any  other  authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authc»lzed  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  avmOable  for  expendi- 
ture in  connection  with  the  study  or  Inves- 
Ugstlon  of  any  subject  which  is  being  In- 


vestigated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  shall  fnr- 
nisb  the  Conunlttee  on  House  Administra- 
tion Information  with  respect  to  any  study 
or  Investigation  intended  to  be  financed  from 
such  funds. 

Sbc.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  exp>ended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration under  existing  law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Resolution  974  would  fund  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  The  resolution  wa«  in- 
troduced by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  FIol«t),  and  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Wampler),  the  ranking  minority 
member. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  instance  this  com- 
mittee had  an  unexpended  balance  for 
the  first  session  of  $422,939.23  which  has 
reverted  to  the  contingent  fund.  This 
resolution  is  fully  supported  by  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  sides. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  FURTHER 
EXPENSES  OF  INVESTIGATIONS 
AND  STUDIES  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
SMALL  BUSINESS 

ISx.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  House  Resolution 
1039  and  ask  for  its  Immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Retolved,  That  for  the  further  expenses  of 
the  Investigations  and  studies  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Committee  on  Small  Business 
acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to 
exceed  $615,426  including  expenditures  for 
the  employment  of  Investigators,  attorneys, 
and  clerical,  and  other  assistants,  and  for  the 
procurement  of  Individual  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof  pursuant  to  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended  (2  VS.C.  72a(l)),  shaU 
be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such  com- 
mittee, signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
committee,  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  Not  to  exceed 
$60,000  of  the  total  amount  provided  by  this 
res<^utlon  may  be  used  to  procure  the  tem- 
porary or  intermittent  services  of  individual 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof  piusu- 
ant  to  section  202  (1)  of  the  LeglsUUve  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (3 
UJ8.C.  72a (i) );  but  thU  monetary  llmltaUon 
on  the  procurement  of  such  services  shall 
not  prevent  the  use  of  such  funds  for  any 
other  authorized  purpose. 

Sac.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  autborlaed  by 
thU  resolution  tfiaU  be  tmSMO*  Sat  oqwodl- 
ture  In  coaneetkm  wltb  ttM  Btody  or  tnvwa- 
gaUon  of  any  subject  vlUeh  to  being  Invwtt- 
gated  for  the  same  purpoee  by  any  otber 
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committee  of  the  Bouse,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Small  Business  shall 
furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration information  "with  respect  to  any  study 
or  investigation  intended  to  be  financed  from 
such  funds. 

Sec.  8.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
ihall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration in  accordance  with  existing  lav. 

"hSx.  THOMPSON  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fr<»n  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
resolution.  House  Resolution  1039,  was 
orlglnidly  Introduced  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Evms) .  and  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  ,  the  ranking 
minority  member. 

This  is  a  clean  resolution  bearing  my 
name  for  the  reason  that  we  transferred 
the  unexpended  balance  of  $210,140.45  to 
the  contingent  fund.  This  resolution 
would  fund  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business  in  the  amoimt  of  $515,425. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  complete  agree- 
ment on  the  resolution.  It  was  reported 
unanimously  by  the  sutxx>mmittee  and 
the  full  c(»nmlttee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  __^ . 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
on  all  of  the  resolutions  just  agreed  to 
and,  Mr.  Sp«iker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent also  that  all  Members  may  have  5 
legislative  days  within  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  all  of  the 
resolutions  Justagreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  OF  ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES  OF  OPEN  HEAR- 
INGS AND  PINAL  REPORT  OP  SEN- 
ATE SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  IN- 
TELLIGENCE AcnvmEs 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  the  Senate  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  88)  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Rzs.  88 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  o/  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  To  Study  Ooremmental  Opera- 
tions With  Bespect  to  IntelUceoo*  AetMtles 
five  thousand  additional  copies  of  all  parts 
of  Its  public  hearings  and  of  Its  final  report 
to  the  Senate. 


Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  88  provides  for 
the  printing,  for  use  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  Activities,  of 
5,000  additional  copies  of  all  parts  of  Its 
open  Jhearlngs  and  final  report. 

The  select  committee  has  held  21  open 
hearings  which  will  result  in  an  esti- 
mated 3,500  pages  to  be  arranged  by  sub- 
ject matter  in  approximately  7  s^^arate 
volumes. 

Tiie  length  of  the  final  report,  how- 
ever, cannot  yet  be  estimated.  Because 
of  the  range  of  investigations  mandated 
by  Senate  Resolution  21  and  the  scope  of 
the  studies  undertaken,  it  is  contem- 
plated that  the  final  report  will  be  pre- 
pared in  2  separate  volumes  of  500  pages 
each  with  20  appended  volumes  of  ap- 
proximately 200  pages  each. 

Because  requests  for  this  committee's 
report  and  hearings  have  already  ex- 
ceeded the  normal  1,000  copies  allocated 
to  committees,  the  select  committee  is 
asking  for  an  additional  5,000  copies  to 
meet  this  demand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  this  resolu- 
tion is  agreed  to.  I  note  that  the  resolu- 
tion is  suppoi'ted  by  boi^  Vbs  chairman 
of  tiie  select  committee.  Senator  Church, 
of  Idaho,  and  the  vice  chairman.  Sena- 
tor Tower,  of  Texas. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AMENDING  RULES  OF  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES  TO  PROVIDE 
THAT  HOUSE  MAY  NOT  CONSIDER 
ANY  REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 
BILL.  RESOLUTION.  OR  A  REPORT 
OP  A  COMMITTEE  OF  CONFEK- 
ENCE  UNLESS  COPIES  OR  REPRO- 
DUCTIONS HAVE  BEEN  AVAILABLE 
TO  MEMBERS  ON  THE  FLOOR  AT 
LEAST  2  HOURS  BEFORE  SUCH 
CONSIDERATION 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr,  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  868  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  868 

Resolved,  That  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
clause:  i 

'^.  It  shall  not  be  In  order  to  consider  any 
report  of  a  committee  unless  copies  or  re- 
productions ^f  such  report  have  been  avail- 
able to  the  Members  on  the  floor  for  at  least 
two  hours  befote  the  beginning  of  such  con- 
sideration. The  provisions  of  this  clause  shall 
not  be  construed  to  supersede  any  other  rule 
of  the  House  requiring  a  longer  period  of  time 
before  such  consideration  is  In  order.  The 
provisions  of  this  clause  shall  not  apply  to 
any  report  of  the  Committee  on  Rtiles  deal- 
ing with  the  consideration  of  a  bill.". 

8bo.  3.  Rule  XXH  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
clause: 

"7.  It  shall  not  be  In  order  to  consider 
any  blU  or  resolution  unless  copies  or  re- 
productions of  such  biU  or  resolution  have 
been  available  to  Members  on  the  floor  fcr 
at  least  two  hotirs  before  the  beginning  of 


such  consideration.  The  provisions  of  this 
clause  ahaU  not  be  construed  to  supersede 
any  other  rules  of  the  House  requiring  a 
longer  period  of  time  before  such  eonslder- 
atlon  Is  In  order.  The  provisions  of  this  clause 
shall  not  apply  to  any  resolution  rq;>orted  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules  dealing  with  the 
consideration  of  a  bUl.". 

Sec.  3.  Rule  x vviif  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
claiise: 

"7.  It  shall  not  be  In  order  to  consider 
any  report  of  a  Committee  of  conference 
unless  copies  or  reproductions  of  such  re- 
port have  been  available  to  Members  on  the 
fioor  for  at  least  two  hours  before  the  be- 
ginning of  such  conslden%tlon.  The  provisions 
of  this  clause  shall  not  be  construed  to  sup- 
ersede any  other  rules  or  the  House  reqtUr- 
ing  a  longer  period  of  time  before  such 
consideration  U  m  order.  The  provisions  of 
this  clause  shaU  not  apply  to  any  reeolutlon 
or  report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  relating 
to  any  report  of  a  conunlttee  of  conference.". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strilce  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

That  rule  XI.  clause  2(1)  (6)  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing: "Nor  shall  it  be  In  order  to  consider 
any  measure  or  matter  reported  by  any  com- 
mittee (except  the  Committee  on  Rules  In 
the  case  of  a  resolution  making  In  order  the 
consideration  of  a  bUl,  resolution,  or  otber 
order  of  business,  or  any  other  committee 
in  the  case  of  a  privileged  resolution),  un- 
less copies  of  such  report  and  the  reported 
mea-sure  or  matter  have  been  available  to 
the  M^nbers  for  at  least  two  hours  before 
the  beginning  of  such  consideration;  pro- 
x'ided,  however,  that  it  shall  always  be  In 
order  to  call  up  for  consideration,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  clause  4(b),  rule 
XI,  a  report  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
specifically  providing  for  the  consideration 
of  a  reported  measure  or  matter  notwith- 
standing this  restriction."  

Ssc.  2.  The  second  sentence  of  rule  XXVrtr. 
clause  2(a)  of  the  Hoxise  of  Representatives 
is  amended  by  striking  aU  after  the  word 
"statement"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
following:  "have  been  avaUable  to  Memtiers 
for  at  least  two  hours  before  the  beginning 
of  such  consideration;  provided,  however, 
that  It  shall  always  be  In  order  to  call  up 
for  consideration,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  4  (b) .  Rule  XI,  a  report  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  only  making  In  or- 
der the  consideration  of  a  conference  rtport 
notwithstanding  this  restriction." 

Sec.  3.  The  second  sentence  of  rule 
XXVUl.  clause  2(b)  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  amended  by 
strlldng  all  after  the  second  comma  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "have 
been  available  to  Members  for  at  least  two 
hours  before  the  beginning  of  such  consid- 
eration; provided,  however,  that  it  shaU  al- 
ways be  In  order  to  call  up  for  consideration, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  clause 
4(b).  rule  XI.  a  report  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  only  making  in  order  the  consider- 
ation of  such  an  amendment  notwithstand- 
ing this  restriction." 

PAXLIAMXNTAXT  IMQUIBT 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  will 
state  it. 

BCr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tUs  reso- 
lution is  to  be  oonsidflred  in  the  House 
which  would  preclude  an  ftmendment 
from  being  offered  by  any  Memba. 
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The  SPEAKER.  It  is  a  rule  that  comes 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules.  It  is  under 
the  charge  of  the  gentleman  handling 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  So  unless  the  gentle- 
man yields  for  the  purpose  of  an  amend- 
ment, none  would  be  in  order? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is  cor. 
rect. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
unanimous-consent  request  might  be 
entertained  In  order  to  allow  amend- 
ments to  be  offered  generaUy?  Would  it 
be  a  request  to  consider  it  in  the  House 
as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole? 

The  SPEAKER.  No.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  controls  the  floor  under  the 
1-hour  rule  in  the  House  because  this 
is  a  change  In  the  rules  brought  to  the 
floor  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  as  priv- 
ileged. Rules  changes  can  be  considered 
in  the  House. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pep- 
per). 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion at  the  outset? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Does  the  gentleman  hitend  to  yield  to 
anyone  for  the  purposes  of  amendment? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  No.  I  do  not  have  au- 
thority from  the  Committee  on  Rules  to 
yield  to  anyone  for  anything  except  de- 
bate In  the  consideration  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  If  the  ge'nUeman  would 
yield  further,  I  would  say  that  when  we 
amended  the  rules  the  last  time  I  seem 
to  recall  the  resolution  was  considered 
in  the  House  as  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  and  all  the  Members  had  the 
right  to  offer  amendments.  What  was  the 
reason  for  precluding  individuals  from 
offering  amendments  today? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  This  resolution  comes 
out  from  the  Rules  Committee  in  the 
exercise  of  its  jurisdiction  relative  to  the 
rules  of  the  House  and  it  comes  out  as  a 
closed  rule  and  therefore  I  have  no  au- 
thority in  handling  the  rule  to  yield  to 
Members  except  for  the  purposes  of  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Anderson),  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  868.  as 
amended  by  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
proposes  to  amend  two  rules  of  the 
House  in  order  to  hisure  that  Members 
have  an  adequate  opportunity,  no  less 
than  2  houn,  to  review  reported  meas- 
ures, conference  reports,  and  Senate 
amendments  in  disagreement. 

House  Resolution  868,  as  reported, 
would  amend  rule  XI,  clause  2(1)  (6) ,  the 
3-day  layover  rule,  to  provide  that  no 
measure  or  matter  reported  by  any  com- 
mittee—except the  Committee  on  Rules 
with  respect  to  order  of  business  resolu- 
tions, and  other  committees  with  respect 


to  privileged  resolutions — may  be  consid- 
ered unless  copies  of  the  measure  have 
been  available  for  at  least  2  hours  prior 
to  consideration.  The  requirements  of 
rule  XI.  clause  2(1)  (6)  do  not  apply  to 
measures  for  the  declaration  of  war,  the 
declaration  of  a  national  emergency  by 
Congress,  or  to  congressional  actions 
with  respect  to  executive  decisions  or  de- 
terminations which  would  become  or 
continue  to  be  effective  unless  disap- 
proved or  otherwise  invalidated  by  one 
or  both  Houses  of  Congress.  The  proposed 
2-hour  availability  requirement  would 
likewise  not  be  applicable  to  the  con- 
sideration of  such  measures. 

House  Resolution  868  also  amends  rule 
XXUI,  clause  2  (a)  and  <b),  relating  to 
conference  reports,  to  prohibit  consider- 
ation both  of  conference  reports  and  of 
any  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  any 
measure  reported  in  disagreement,  un- 
less copies  of  the  report  and  statement 
of  the  managers  have  been  available  for 
at  least  2  hours  prior  to  consideration. 
The  amendments  to  these  rules  con- 
tain a  proviso  which  states  that  the  2- 
hour  requirement  may  be  waived  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  a  resolution  to 
that  effect  may  be  considered  on  the 
same  day  reported  notwithstanding  nole 
XT,  clause  4(b)  prohibiting  consideration 
of  a  resolution  from  rules  on  the  same 
day  reported  unless  so  determined  by  a 
two-thirds  vote.  The  requirement  could 
also  be  dlsp>ensed  with  by  unanimous 
consent  or  under  suspension  of  the  rules. 
The  Committee  on  Rules  held  4  days 
of  hearings  on  this  and  similar  resolu- 
tions. The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  based  on  care- 
ful consideration  of  this  issue.  By  Its 
adoption  the  Members  of  this  House  will 
be  assured  of  an  opportunity  to  review 
measures  on  which  they  must  vote.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  lu-ge  the  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  868. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  just  add  that,  hav- 
ing been  a  Member  of  the  other  body, 
I  noticed  here  with  some  regret  amend- 
ments are  not  available  to  Members  In 
the  House  when  they  are  considered  by 
the  House. 

In  the  other  body  when  a  bill  is  being 
considered,  all  amendments  are  in 
printed  form,  available  on  the  desks  of 
the  Senators,  so  that  while  the  amend- 
ment is  being  considered,  a  Senator  has 
the  advantage  of  looking  at  the  print 
of  the  amendment  which  is  before  him, 
imless  in  some  special  case  an  amend- 
ment of  extraordinary  order  woxild  be 
offered  from  the  floor.  So  this  measure 
today,  I  feel,  is  very  important  in  fur- 
therance of  the  desire  of  this  House  for 
Members  to  have  the  fullest  opportunity 
to  have  the  knowledge  of  what  is  being 
considered  in  the  House. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  believing  it 
to  be  a  very  meritorious  resolution,  I 
lu-ge  adoption  of  House  Resolution  868. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consiune  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Anderson). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  In  reluctant  opposition  to 
House  Resolution  868,  the  so-called  2- 
hour  availability  rule  for  bills,  reports 
and  conference  reports.  I  say  reluctant 
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because  I  know  the  Intentions  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  John 
Burton)  were  most  sincere,  genuine,  and 
laudable  In  proposing  these  rules 
changes:  He  wanted  to  protect  Members 
against  legislating  blindly  and  precipi- 
tously. Ordinarily,  we  on  the  minority 
side  of  the  aisle  would  welcome  such  ef- 
forts since  we  so  often  seem  to  be  ttie 
victims  of  last  minute  surprises  sprung 
by  the  majority;  it  seems  the  minwlty. 
for  some  reason,  is  always  the  last  to 
know  what  is  going  on.  Such  as  the 
prerogatives  of  the  majority.  But  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion,  after  giving  this 
matter  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  study, 
notwithstanding  the  honorable  inten- 
tions of  the  author  of  this  resolution, 
that  it  could  actually  do  more  harm  than 
good  in  terms  of  protecting  the  interests 
of  Members,  and  moreover,  that  the  reso- 
lution is  simply  not  necessary  to  insure 
adequate  protection.  Let  me  explain. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Pepper)  has  already  explained,  the  main 
purpose  of  these  rules  changes  is  to  in- 
sure that  Members  will  have  advance 
access  to  written  copies  of  bills,  reports, 
and  conference  reports  at  least  2  hours 
before  they  are  called  up  for  considera- 
tion. Members  are  well  aware  that  our 
House  rules  XI  and  XXVIU  now  require 
a  3 -day  layover  of  bills  and  conference 
reports  respectively  before  they  may  be 
considered  in  the  House.  Both  those  rules 
state  that  the  reports  must  be  available 
to  Membei-s  3  days  prior  to  their  con- 
sideration in  the  House.  The  only  excep- 
tions, in  the  case  of  bills,  are  if  they  are: 
brought  up  imder  unanimous  consent,  to 
which  any  Member  may  object;  under 
suspension  of  the  rules,  which  requires  a 
two-thirds  vote;  through  a  waiver  of  the 
3-day  rule  by  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
which  must  first  be  adopted  by  a  major- 
ity vote;  or  through  a  blanket  waiver  of 
the  3-day  rule  applying  to  all  bills 
brought  up  during  a  certain  period  <rf 
time,  again  which  must  first  be  adopted 
by  a  majority  vote.  Moreover,  tlie  House 
is  doubly  protected  by  clause  3  of  rule 
3fVI  which  reads,  and  I  quote : 

When  any  motion  or  proposition  Is  made, 
the  question,  WUl  the  Hoiue  now  consider 
It?  shall  not  be  put  unless  demanded  by  a 
Member. 

The  explanatory  footnote  which  fol- 
lows that  clause  in  section  778  of  our 
House  Rules  Manual  reads  as  follows: 

It  Is  the  means  by  which  the  Hoiue  pro- 
tects Itself  from  business  which  it  does  not 
wish  to  consider. ...  It  may  be  raised  against 
a  bUl  which  has  been  made  a  special  order, 
unless  the  order  provides  for  immediate  con- 
sideration. ...  On  a  motion  to  go  Into  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  to  consider  a  bill  the 
House  expresses  its  wish  as  to  consideration 
by  its  vote  on  this  motion. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  even  if 
the  House  should  adopt  a  special  rule 
which  waives  the  3 -day  rule  against  a 
bill  or  conference  report,  any  Member 
may  still  raise  the  questlMi  of  consider- 
ation on  the  motion  to  resolve  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  consider  the 
bill,  and  It  takes  a  majority  vote  of  the 
House  to  proceed  with  consideration. 

The  same  situation  applies  with  re- 
spect to  the  consideration  of  conference 
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icports  when  the  3-day  rule  has  beien 
waived.  Even  thoofi^  ccHifereiioe  xvports 
aie  hli^ily  privflqged.  the  precedenta  are 
Quite  clear,  and  I  quote: 

The  question  of  consideration  may  be  de- 
manded against  a  matter  of  the  highest 
privilege. 

The  only  apparent  exceptions  being 
veto  messages  and  reports  and  orders  of 
business  out  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
So  again,  any  Member  who  is  not  satis- 
fled  that  the  conference  report  has  been 
available  for  a  sufflclent  amoimt  of  time 
prior  to  consideration,  whether  2  hours 
or  1  day,  may  force  a  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion of  consideration,  and  that  confer- 
ence report  cannot  be  considered  imtU  a 
majority  of  the  House  votes  to  proceed 
with  consideratlooi. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  explain  a  situation 
which  has  become  common  In  the  wan- 
ing days  of  a  session,  with  respect  to 
conference  reports.  Clause  2  of  rule 
XXViU  now  states  that  the  3-day  avail- 
ability requirement  on  conference  re- 
ports does  not  a{>pljr  during  the  last  6 
days  of  a  session.  Now  then,  unless  the 
House  has  already  adopted  a  resolution 
setting  the  date  for  adjournment.  It  Is 
Impossible  to  determine  which  are  the 
last  6  days  of  the  session,  nor  would  such 
guesswork  be  permitted  under  a  strict 
construction  of  that  rule.  So  what  has 
been  done  Instead  has  been  a  request  by 
the  leadership  that  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee report  a  resolution  waiving  the  3 -day 
rule  on  conference  reports  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  session.  Such  a  request 
came  to  us  in  the  last  session  on  Decem- 
ber 17, 1975,  and  the  resolution  requested 
read  as  follows: 

That  during  the  remainder  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  94th  Congress  It  shall  be  In  order 
to  consider  conference  reports  on  the  same 
day  reported  or  any  day  thereafter,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  clause  2,  Rule 
XXVIII;  that  it  shaU  also  be  In  order  during 
the  remainder  of  the  first  session  of  the  94th 
Congress  for  the  Speaker  at  any  time  to  en- 
tertain motions  to  suspend  the  rules,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  clause  1.  Rule 

xxvn. 

Now  interestingly  enough,  by  waiving 
all  of  clause  2  of  rule  XXVm.  that  res- 
olution would  also  have  waived  another 
sentence  v/hlch  reads: 

Nor  shall  it  be  in  order  to  consider  any 
conference  report  unless  copies  of  the  report 
and  accomp>anylng  statement  are  then  avail- 
able on  the  floor. 

In  other  words,  our  existing  rule.  In 
that  second  sentence  of  clause  2,  says 
that  even  when  the  3 -day  rule  is  waived, 
copies  of  the  eonferaice  report  and 
statement  must  still  be  available  on  the 
floor  at  the  time  of  consideration.  Rec- 
ognizing this  fact,  and  being  aware  of  the 
concern  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia as  well  as  the  Interests  of  the 
minority,  I  offered  the  following  amend- 
ment to  that  resolution,  which  was 
adopted: 

Provided  that  copies  of  any  measure  or 
matter  to  be  considered  under  the  provisions 
of  this  resolution  have  been  mad«  available 
to  Members  prior  to  the  ccMwideratloo  of 
cuch  measure  or  matter.  Ifotwithtandlng 
this  prior  availability  requirement,  it  shall 
nevertheless  be  lA  order  for  the  House  to 


piooeed  wltb  consideration  of  any  measure 
or  matter  under  the  provisions  of  this  les- 
olutton  if  the  Bouse,  by  unanimous  consent 
request  or  majority  vote,  agrees  to  proceed 
with  such  consideration. 

This  rule,  with  my  amendment,  was 
adopted  by  the  Rules  Committee  and  the 
House.  It  effectively  protected  the  Inter- 
ests <rf  Members  In  this  blanket  waiver 
of  the  3-day  rule  on  conference  reports 
by  requiring  prior  avallablUty  of  the  con- 
ference reports  before  c(xisIderatIon; 
moreover.  It  required  the  prior  availabil- 
ity of  coides  of  bills  brought  up  under 
suspension  on  any  day  for  the  remainder 
of  the  session,  something  which  is  not 
currently  handled  In  the  Burton  rule.  My 
amendment  also  stated  a  right  which 
already  exists  in  the  House,  and  that  is 
that  a  majority  may  still  vote  to  proceed 
with  consideration  of  the  matter,  even 
though  a  copy  of  the  matter  Is  not  avail- 
able. Under  the  Burton  rule,  this  would 
have  to  be  rerouted  through  the  Rules 
Committee  in  order  to  waive  the  2-hour 
rule.  Under  my  amendment,  the  House 
could  save  itself  the  time  and  trouble  of 
waiting  for  the  Rules  Committee  to  re- 
port back  by  voting  to  proceed  with  con- 
sideration at  that  point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  that  all  this 
may  seem  terribly  complex  and  confus- 
ing to  Members;  it  is  a  very  teclmlcal 
subject.  The  main  point  I  have  tried  to 
make  is  that  this  rule  is  unnecessary 
given  the  douUe  protection  Members 
now  have  against  bedng  forced  to  vote  on 
matters  not  in  writing  before  them: 
First,  adequate  protection  can  be  pro- 
vided In  any  special  order  which  waives 
the  3 -day  rule  on  either  bills  or  reports, 
and  I  have  already  proved  that  point 
with  my  amendment  to  House  Resolution 
938  last  December  17.  And  It  would  be 
my  Intention  that  any  time  a  committee 
asks  us  for  a  waiver  of  the  3-day  rule  on 
either  a  bill  or  conference  report,  to  in- 
sist that  the  prior  availability  require- 
ment be  placed  in  such  a  special  order. 
And  based  on  the  overwhelming  support 
for  my  amendment  last  December,  I  am 
sure  the  rest  of  the  Rules  Committee 
would  adopt  such  a  safeguard.  But  what 
If  you  do  not  trust  the  Rules  Committee 
to  protect  your  interests  in  such  a  way? 
Well,  you  first  have  the  option  of  reject- 
ing such  a  3 -day  waiver  If  the  report  Is 
not  available  at  the  time  you  vote  on  the 
rule.  You  can  insist  during  the  1-hour 
ddiate  on  the  3 -day  waiver  rule  that  the 
rule  be  defeated  or  changed  to  require 
prior  availability  of  the  matter  to  be 
considered.  But,  second,  even  if  that 
waiver  rule  Is  adopted  without  the  prior 
availability  safeguard,  any  Member  can 
then  force  a  vote  on  the  question  of 
whether  to  proceed  with  consideration  of 
the  bill  or  conference  report.  It  therefore 
makes  little  sense  to  me  to  write  yet  a 
third  safeguard,  and  one  which  can  only 
be  waived  by  imaiiimous  consent  or  by 
going  back  through  the  Rules  Committee 
If  a  point  of  order  is  sustained,  when  you 
are  already  doubly  protected  under  our 
existing  rules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  might  be  asked,  why 
should  I  go  to  all  this  trouble  to  object 
to  yet  another  form  of  protection;  why 


should  I  <H>po6e  what  on  its  face  would 
seem  to  be  a  relaUv<dy  simple  and  non- 
controversial  addition  to  our  House 
Rules?  The  answer  Is  this:  I  fear  that 
if  we  write  this  2-hour  prior  availability 
requirement  Into  our  rules,  It  wUl  be 
abused  to  the  detriment  of  our  best 
Interests. 

Let  me  explain  how  this  can  han>en. 
If  you  happen  to  be  sitting  on  a  rela- 
tively controversial  conference  report 
and  you  are  in  an  emergency  situation 
or  the  session  13  drawing  to  a  close,  it 
may  be  to  your  advantage  to  hold  off 
releasing  the  text  of  that  report  until 
just  before  its  consideration  in  the 
House.  So,  what  you  do  first,  under  the 
terms  of  this  rule,  is  wait  until  the  emer- 
gency deadline  is  almost  on  you  before 
you  finally  vote  the  bill  out  of  conference. 
Then,  you  go  to  the  Rules  Committee  and 
ask  for  a  waiver  of  the  3-day  availability 
rule.  Now,  imder  present  circumstances, 
you  might  not  get  that  waiver  If  the  re- 
port is  not  printed  at  the  time  you  re- 
quest the  special  rule.  But.  with  the  new 
Burton  rule,  you  can  make  the  case  that 
Members  will  stQl  be  protected  by  the 
2 -hour  avallabflity  rule.  And  even 
though  you  could  conceivably  file  a  copy 
of  the  report  in  the  CoNGRESisaoN*i,  Rec- 
ord of  that  day.  so  it  would  be  available 
to  all  Memljers  in  the  Record  they  re- 
ceive the  next  morning,  you  do  not  do  so. 
Instead,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  make 
sure  that,  if  the  conference  report  is  ex- 
pected to  come  up  at  2  p.m.  the  next 
afternoon,  copies  are  delivered  to  the 
documents  room  by  noon  on  the  day  It 
is  to  be  considered.  In  other  words,  what 
I  am  saying  is  that,  while  the  2-hour 
rule  may  be  designed  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  Members.  It  could  actually  be 
used  to  insure  that  Members  will  not 
have  adequate  time  to  study  the  report 
in  advance,  even  though  It  could  have 
l)een  made  available  in  the  pages  of  the 
Record  on  the  previous  day.  This  rule, 
in  short,  is  a  clear  Invitation  to  commit- 
tees to  ask  for  more  waivers  of  the  3- 
day  rule  on  bills  and  conference  reports, 
using  the  fallback  Justification  that 
Members  would  still  be  protected  by  the 
2-hour  rule.  That  fallback  Justification 
does  not  now  exist  In  our  House  rules, 
and  I  do  not  think  we  should  give  our 
committees  that  potential  for  abuse  of 
our  interests  through  the  adoption  of 
this  rule.  As  I  have  said,  we  are  already 
doubly  protected  by  the  option  of  reject- 
ing any  rule  waiving  the  8-day  rule  on 
a  bin  or  report  not  yet  available  at  the 
time  that  rule  is  considered;  and,  more- 
over, we  are  protected  by  the  majority 
vote  which  may  be  demanded  by  any 
Member  on  the  question  of  proceeding  to 
consideration  of  that  bill  or  report. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  great  respect  for  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  That  is  why  I  am  a  little 
upset  with  the  gentleman's  reluctant 
opposition:  but  I  thought  matters  from 
conference  were  ccmsldered  In  the  House 
and  not  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
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Mr.  ANDERSON  of  niinoiii.  Perhaps  I 
can  explain,  if  the  gentleman  will  permit 
me  to  continue  and  complete  my  ex- 
planation of  that  particular  rule. 

The  same  situation,  I  would  say  in 
answer  to  the  gentleman  from  California, 
does  iMn>ly  with  respect  to  the  considera- 
tion of  conference  reports  when  the 
3-day  rule  has  been  waived.  That  is  true 
ordinarily.  That  is  true  for  what  the 
gentleman  just  stated,  what  the  gentle- 
man Just  asked  about  in  the  question. 
Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  very  much  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  yielding  to  me. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  analysis  the 
gentleman  has  made,  and  I  agree  with 
him. 

I  thought  at  first,  as  I  looked  at  this 
nile,  that  it  made  some  sense,  and  that 
it  gave  lis  yet  another  safeguard.  The 
more  I  have  looked  at  it,  however,  the 
less  I  am  impressed  that  it,  in  fact,  makes 
sense.  I  think  it  is  open.  I  think  there  is 
some  chance  of  mischief  on  the  part  of 
the  committees  to  take  away  the  rights 
we  now  enjoy  that  now  insure  that  there 
is  some  priority  availability  of  reports 
and  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  ask  one  question  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Anderson)  .  Tliere  is  a  provision  on  page 
3  of  the  resolution  which  says  this: 

Provided,  however,  Th»t  it  shAll  always 
b*  In  order  to  call  up  for  consideration,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  clause  4(b), 
rule  XI.  a  report  from  the  Committee  ou 
Rules  specifically  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  a  reported  measure  or  matter 
notwithstanding  this  restriction. 

Does  that  mean  to  say,  if  I  read  it 
correctly,  that  the  two-thirds  rule  is 
then  abolished  insofar  as  the  resolution 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  is 
concerned,  so  that  it  takes  only  a  simple 
majority  vote  to  adopt  the  rule,  waivirig 
this  2-hour  rule  on  the  same  day? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, frankly,  I  am  in  sc«ne  doubt.  I  think 
one  could  well  and  properly  put  that  con- 
struction on  this  language.  I  had  not  con- 
sidered tliat  particular  point. 

It  may  be  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  has  i>ointed  to  yet  another 
reason  why  we  should  be  a  little  bit  slow 
about  adopting  the  precise  language  of 
the  propoeed  rules  change.  I  may  be 
wrong,  but  I  think  <Hie  could  draw  the 
Inference  or  make  that  interpretaticxi. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want 
to  concur  with  the  excellent  statement 
the  gentleman  has  made,  but  the  point 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Stiiger)  is  what  has  concerned 
me  most  about  this  resolution. 

I  am  In  total  sympathy  with  the  2- 
hour  requirement  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  John  L.  Burton)  em- 
bodies in  his  original  resolution,  but  the 
amendment  by  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
specifically  the  language  cited  by  the 


gentleman  from  Wiscoivsin  (Mr. 
Steiger),  gives  rise  to  my  concern.  Al- 
though this  waiver  Is  limited  Just  to  the 
rules  change  now  before  us,  we  are  for 
the  first  time,  at  least  as  far  as  the  prec- 
edents I  can  find  show,  waiving  the  two- 
thirds  requirement  for  same-day  consid- 
eration. The  gentleman  will  recall,  in 
many  instances  during  his  long  service 
here  and  in  many  instances  in  the  brief 
time  I  have  been  here  we  have  seen  situ- 
ations where  this  two-thirds  requirement 
to  bring  up  a  resolution  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  on  the  same  day  an 
which  it  is  reported  has  thwarted  very 
bad  pieces  of  legislation,  forcing  bills  to 
lay  over  at  least  a  day,  and  then  more 
adequate  consideration  was  sub.sequently 
given  to  the  legislation. 

However,  we  are  breaking  precedent 
here  in  allowing  same-day  considei-ation 
by  a  majority  vote  even  though  tt  is 
limited  to  just  this  new  proposed  rule. 
I  would  suspect  that  for  the  convenience 
of  the  majority,  we  might  see  other  rules 
changes  suggested,  reducing  the  two- 
thirds  requirement  for  same-day  consid- 
eration and  thereby  damaging.  pos.slbly. 
In  the  future.  In  many  Instances,  the 
rights  of  the  minority. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Anderson)  well  knows,  a  minority  con- 
sists of  over  200  Members  on  a  natural 
gas  bill.  It  can  be  a  racial  minority  or  it 
can  be  a  political  minority;  and  all  of 
our  rights  might  well  be  jeopardized. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  no  more  careful  and 
conscientious  students  of  the  rules  than 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
BAUMAN) ,  who  has  just  spoken,  and  also 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Steiger)  ,  who  preceded  him. 

I  think  they  have  made  some  excellent 
points  in  their  contribution  to  the  de- 
bate on  why  we  should  not  adopt  the 
resolution  now  before  us. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  John  L.  Burton)  . 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Pepper)  for  yielding. 

First  of  all,  I  would  really  like  every- 
one to  imderstand  what  this  does.  The 
measure  has  been  In  the  Committee  on 
Rules  since  March,  and  I  would  have 
been  delighted  if  swne  of  the  problems 
that  somebody  seems  to  think  he  finds 
now  would  have  been  raised  during  that 
time. 

Second,  yes,  it  does  provide  tliat  the 
Committee  on  Rules  can  waive  this  rule 
on  the  same  day.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Boixnra)  felt  that  th« 
House  must  be  able  to  work  its  will  in  a 
majority  vote,  but  at  least  a  majority  of 
the  House  would  have  to  vote.  They  do 
not  care  whether  they  see  the  bill  in 
print  or  not  before  they  vote  on  it. 

I  was  elected  to  this  body  in  June  of 
1974. 

In  December,  on  one  night — and  those 
Members  who  were  here  may  remember 
this— we  voted  on  the  trade  bin  which 
was  this  thick.  That  was  in  for  2  years, 
and  there  was  not  a  copy  In  print.  It  was 
within  the  rules,  every  rule  that  the  gen- 


tleman  from   Illinois    (Mr.   Anderson) 
talked  about.  It  was  within  the  rules. 

We  voted  on  a  social  services  bill  this 
thick,  and  there  was  not  a  copy  in  print 
We  voted  on  a  needles-and-pins  tariff 
bill  that  was  only  this  thick  and  that  had 
a  goodie  in  it  for  Members  of  the  House 
and  Members  of  the  Senate.  We  in  the 
Hou.se  did  not  even  know  that  when  we 
voted  on  it,  and  then  we  had  to  face  our 
constituents  who  were  asking  why  we 
gave  a  tax  break  to  people  who  con- 
tributed to  some  newsletter  fund.  That 
bill  was  not  in  print  either. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  does  not  super- 
sede any  of  the  longer  time  peiiods. 

It  is  a  safeguard.  It  says  that  before 
we  vote  on  something,  it  ought  to  be  in 
print. 

What  Ls  wrong  with  that,  Mr.  Speaker? 
Who  is  going  to  stand  up  when  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  a  privileged  resolution 
to  waive  a  longer  period  of  time  to  ex- 
pedite business?  We  do  not  need  a  7-day 
layover.  We  do  want  to  expedite  at  the 
end  of  a  session;  but  when  we  waive 
that,  we  waive  it  all.  We  do  not  consider 
conference  reports,  which  are  where 
most  of  this  happens.  In  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  when  there  Is  a  motion. 
I  think  it  is  done  in  the  "House  House," 
and  if  conference  reports  are  In  order 
at  any  time,  they  are  in  order  when  the 
Speaker  recognizes  the  chairman  who  is 
going  to  present  the  conference  report. 
That  is  kind  of  a  nebulous  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  are  we  voting  ou? 
We  are  voting  on  whether  or  not  to  take 
up  the  conference  report.  We  say.  "Aye 
Ukeltup." 

What  are  we  voting  on?  We  are  voting 
on  whether  or  not  we  want  to  see  the 
bill  in  print.  That  is  an  Issue  that  is 
really  an  issue,  and  it  is  something  that 
people  can  understand  when  they  come 
hx  and  there  is  a  meeting  with  con- 
stituents. 

If  we  want  to  take  up  a  conference  re- 
port, what  is  wrong  with  that?  "Aye," 
we  say. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  brings  us  down  to 
something  that  the  Cwnmittee  on  Rules 
has  suggested  or  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  has  sug- 
gested should  be  able  to  be  waived  in  1 
day  by  at  least  a  conscientious  vote  by 
a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
on  one  issue,  and  they  want  to  see  the 
bill  in  print.  We  want  to  see  the  bill  in 
print. 

Let  us  take  the  trade  bill.  It  was  In  the 
Congress  for  2  years;  and  when  we 
voted  on  It,  we  did  not  have  a  copy  of  it. 
This  year,  when  we  tried  to  take  up 
the  tax-reduction  bill,  there  was  almost 
a  rebellion  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  By 
unanimous  consent,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schneebeu)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman) 
had  2  hours  of  special  orders  to  get  the 
bill  in  print 

I  do  not  think  that  is  the  way  to  do 
business. 

This  thing  does  one  thing  and  one 
thing  only  and  I  do  not  imderstand  how 
everybody  can  be  so  upset  I  do  agree 
somewhat  with  my  frlenid  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  BAtncAH) .  I  would 
like  to  see  a  two-thirds  vote  before  the 
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Congress  of  the  United  States  votes  on 
an  issue  that  they  cannot  even  read. 

I  was  persuaded  by  the  logic  of  the 
argument  and  the  votes  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  that  maybe  the  majority  of 
the  House  should  vote.  I  do  not  care  If 
somebody  wants  to  say,  "I  will  vote  on  it 
whether  I  have  read  it  or  not,"  or  if  the 
majority  wants  to  do  it  that  way,  because 
I  know  how  I  am  going  to  vote. 

Personally  I  have  the  utmost  respect 
for  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Anderson)  and  really  what 
he  says  seems  relevant,  the  only  argu- 
ment one  could  make  is  mayfoe  that  we 
should  have  a  two-thirds  vote,  but  the 
other  way  of  that  Is  that  mayfoe  the  ma- 
jority of  the  House  should  be  able  to 
work  its  will.  If  the  majority  of  the  House 
wants  to  catch  an  airplane  and  not  read 
the  bill,  then  they  can  vote  on  it.  But 
when  the  major  provisions  axe  waived, 
just  to  expedite  the  business  of  3  days 
or  7  days,  and  to  wipe  out  an  of  the  other 
holding  patterns  does  not  make  much 
sense.  It  is  very  simple,  the  thing  of  it 
is  we  ought  to  have  the  bill  before  us  In 
print,  not  merely  in  the  document  room, 
but  available  to  the  Members  on  the 
floor. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Bttrton). 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wIU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gaitleman  trom  Califor- 
nia for  the  effort  that  the  gentleman  has 
made  in  this  matter.  I  think  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  iiarliamentary  importance. 

However,  Mr.  SpesJcer,  the  gentlwnan 
from  Maryland  would  like  to  ask,  having 
read  the  committee  amendment,  does 
not  the  gentleman  from  Callfomia  feel 
that  if  the  committee  amendment  is  de- 
feated, which  we  have  the  right  to  do  In 
the  full  House,  that  then  the  gentleman's 
original  language  would  be  far  prefer- 
able. It  would  still  preserve  the  two- 
thirds  vote  requirement.  In  order  to  have 
the  original  position  of  the  gentleman 
before  us  we  could  simply  vote  the  com- 
mittee amendment  down. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  would  tell 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  that  we 
would  not  have  a  chance  to  vote  on  the 
measure  again.  The  measure  has  been  In 
the  committee  since  March.  I  spent  a  lot 
of  time  on  it,  and  I  did  what  I  thought 
best.  I  attempted  to  address  all  of  the 
problems  and  also  the  problem  that  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling) 
raised,  that  had  a  lot  of  merit  to  it  be- 
cause it  seemed  to  have  a  lot  of  votes  for 
it  in  the  committee.  It  is  something  that 
maybe  we  should  do,  and  that  Is  that  a 
majority  in  the  House  should  be  able  to 
work  its  will.  There  again,  if  we  think  It 
is  the  best  way  we  do  it,  then  we  can 
vote  for  it.  We  can  vote  to  say  that  we 
do  not  care  if  the  bill  is  in  print 

As  I  say.  I  would  have  liked  to  have 
seen  It  done  In  a  better  way,  but  I  think 
this  is  a  safeguard  that  we  do  not  have 
now.  Under  every  rule  we  have  had. 
where  it  says  that  we  have  got  to  have 


something  In  print,  or  we  can  say  that  we 
waive  the  Z-duy  rule  and  the  7-day  rule, 
if  that  Is  the  only  way  that  the  Members 
can  get  to  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  would  ob- 
serve that  the  matter  is  now  before  us 
in  the  House,  and  can  be  subject  to  a 
rollcall  vote  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment. The  committee  amendment  could 
be  defeated  and  then  the  bill  could  pass 
as  the  gentleman  from  California  orig- 
inally suggested. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  say  this,  I  say  that  this  is  a  good 
measure. 

If  the  majority  had  really  wanted  to 
run  over  the  minority,  they  would  be 
able  to  pass  a  rule  to  allow  the  majority 
to  do  anything.  They  could  do  that  but 
they  have  not  done  so. 

Further,  I  did  not  Imow  that  the  world 
was  going  to  come  to  an  end,  and  there 
would  be  a  bill  and,  my  God,  the  Xerox 
machine  broke  down,  my  God,  what  are 
we  going  to  do? 

As  I  say,  the  majority  ought  to  be 
able  to  work  its  will,  although  originally 
I  did  think  the  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  could  vote  to  say,  "We  do 
not  want  to  see  what  we  are  voting  on 
next." 

So  I  think  that  this  is  a  pretty  good 
protection. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land that  there  are  some  things  that 
I  would  like  to  see  done  better,  but  I 
really  think  this  is  basic  to  our  legisla- 
tive process  If  a  bill  is  pending,  it  is  in 
the  works.  And  further  it  is  not  as  com- 
plicated as  the  disthiguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  said,  imder 
the  present  rules,  without  question,  a 
conference  committee  could  hold  on  to 
a  bill  until  the  last  minute,  then  bring 
it  out,  and  say,  "This  is  the  social  secu- 
rity bill,  and  you  had  all  better  vote  on 
it  before  all  the  widows  and  orphans  lose 
their  money  and  who  are  holding  tiieir 
breath  waiting  for  its  passage." 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
just  add  this.  The  Committee  on  Rules 
had  4  days  of  hearings  on  this  matter 
and  concluded  that,  after  fair  considera- 
tion of  the  measure  by  the  House,  it 
should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  comimittee  amendment  and 
the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  TTie  question  is  on 
the  comxaittee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it, 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
groimd  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quonmi 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEABIER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 


The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  258,  nays  107, 
not  voting  67,  as  follows: 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Allen 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
BadlUo 
Bald  us 
Baucus 
Beard.  R.I. 
BedeU 
Bennett ' 
Bergland 
Bevlll 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 
Hoggs 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke,  llass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Biu-ton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Byron 
Carr 
ChappeU 
Chlsholm 
Cleveland 
CoUlns,  ni. 
Gorman 
Cornell 
D'Amours 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danidson 
Davis 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Dlngell 
Dodd 

Downey,  N.T. 
Downing,  Va. 
Drlnan 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Early 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 
Emery 
English 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Pary 
Fascell 
Fisher 
Flthlan 
Flood 
Plorlo 
Flowers 
Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frcnzel 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
Clnn 


Abdnor 
Anderson,  111. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 


I  Roll  No.  71] 

TEAS— 258 

Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Green 
Gude 
Guyer 
Haley 
HaU 

Hamilton 
Haniey 
Hannaford 
Harkln 
Harris 
Hawkins 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Hefner 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hlghtower 
Holland 
Holtzman 
Howard 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hungate 
Ichord 
Jaiman 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Jonea,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Ketchum 
Keys 
Koch 
Krebs 
Krueger 
LaFalce 
Lehman 
Le  vitas 
Litton 
Lloyd,  Calif. 
Lloyd,  Tenn. 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
McCloskey 
McOormack 
McFaU 
McHugh 
M<£ay 
McKinney 
Madden 
Madigan 
Magulre 
Mahon 
Ma"" 
Martin 
.  Matbis 
Matsunaga 
MaezoU 
Meeds 
Melcber 
Meyner 
MezTlnsky 
Mikva 
MUford 
MUler,  Calif. 
Mills 
Mlnete 
Minish 
Mltchdl,  Md. 
Moffett 
MoUoban 
Montgomery 
Moorbead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Moss 
MotU 

Murphy,  ni. 
Miwphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 

NATS— 107 

Bafalis 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Broomfltfd 
Brown,  Mich. 


Myers,  Pa. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Kowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patten,  N.J. 

Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattlson,  N.T. 
Pepper 

Pesrser  , 

Pickle  ' 

Pike 
Poage 
Preyer 
Price 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Reuss 
Richmond 
Rlnaldo 
Roberts 
Roe 
Rogers 
RoncfUlo 
Rooney 
Rosenthal 
Roush 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruaao 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Santinl 
Sarasin 
Sarbanea 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Selberling 
Sharp 
Shipley 
Shuster 
Simon 
Slsk 
Slack 
Solaiz 
Spellman 
Staggers 
Staric 
Steed 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sumvan 
Symington 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thompson 
Thornton 
T^ongaa 

minnow 

VanOeerlin 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 

Waggonner 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Whalen 

Whitten 

MHlaon,  C.  H. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Wirth 

Wright 

Tates 

Tatron 

Toung,  Alaska 

Toxmg,  Pla. 

Toung,  Oa. 

Toung,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zeferetti 


Brown,  Ohio 

BroytaUl 

Buchanan 

Buik«,na. 

Butler 
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Carter 

Heinz 

Railsback 

Cederbers 

HUlla 

RegtUa 

caa&cr 

Holt 

RhodOT 

Claiisen. 

Honon 

BoblaaoB 

DonH. 

Hutchinson 

Cochraa 

Hyd« 

Satterfleld 

Cohen 

Jeffords 

Schulze 

CoUliu.  Tex. 

Johnson,  Colo 

.   Sebelius 

Conablt 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Shriver 

Conlan 

Kasten 

Sikes 

Conte 

Kelly 

Skubltz 

Coughlln 

Kemp 

Smith,  Mebr, 

Daniel,  Dan 

Kindness 

Spence 

Daniel,  B.  W. 

Latta 

Stanton. 

Derwlnskl 

Lent 

J.  WUllam 

Devlne 

Lott 

SteelDum 

Dlrklnjon 

McClory 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

du  Poat 

McCollUier 

Steiger.  WU. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McDade 

Symins 

Fen  wick 

McDonald 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Plndley 

McEwen 

Thone 

Fish 

Michel 

Treen 

Porevthe 

MUler,  Ohio 

Vander  Jagt 

Prey 

MltcheU,  N.Y. 

Walsh 

Ooldwater 

Moor« 

Wampler 

Oradlaon 

Moorhead, 

Whltehurst 

Grassier 

Calif. 

Wiggins 

Hagedom 

Moaher 

wuson.  Bob 

Hammer- 

Myers,  liid. 

Wydler 

achmldt 

Presaler 

Wylle 

Hansen 

Prltchard 

Haraha 

Quie 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

.  QuUlea 

NOT  vonNO- 

-67 

Ambro 

Flynt 

Pettis 

Aspln 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Riegle 

AuColn 

Gllman 

Rlsenhoovsr 

Barrett 

Harrington 

Rodlno 

Bell 

Hays.  Ohio 

Rose 

Boland 

H*bert 

Rostenkowskl 

BoUinr 

Hlnsbaw 

R0US8«l0« 

Burgener 

Jacobs 

^SchnMlMU 

Burke.  CalU. 

Karth 

Smith.  Iowa 

Carney 

Lagomarslno 

Snyder 

Clawson,  Del 

Landrum 

Stanton. 

Clay 

Leggett 

James  V. 

Conyers 

Lujan 

Stephens 

Cotter 

Macdonald 

Stuckey 

Crane 

Metcalfe 

Talcott 

de  la  Oarza 

Mink 

Teagu* 

Dent 

Moakley 

Traxlsr 

Dlgga 

Nix 

UdaU 

Duncan,  Teun. 

Nolan 

Vlgorit* 

Eckhardt 

O'Brien 

White 

Erlenbom 

O'NelU 

Winn 

Esch 

Patman,  Tex, 

Wol3 

Eshleman 

Perkins 

The  Clerk 

announced 

the  followln 

pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  Ambro  with  Mr.  AuCoin. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  OUaoan. 

Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Aspln. 

Mr.  Nlz  with  Mr.  Burgener. 

Mr.  077em  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Pfttouui  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  liagomarsino. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Traxler. 

Mr.  Vlgorlto  with  Mr.  TTdan. 

Mr.  WoUr  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Dtuican  of  TennesM*. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Eckhanlt. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Perkins. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Carney  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Erlenboru. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

Mr.  de  la  Oarza  with  Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Eshlemaa. 

Mr.  Nolan  with  Mr.  Schneebell. 

Mr.  Moakley  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Rose. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Rlsenhoover. 

Mr.  Riegle  with  Mrs.  Pettis. 

Mr.  KRUEGER  changed  his  vote  from 
•'nay"to"ye».- 


Mr.  ASHBROOK  changed  his  rote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  provide  that 
the  House  may  not  consider  any  report 
of  a  committee,  bill,  resolution,  or  a  re- 
port of  a  committee  of  conference  im- 
less  copies  or  reproductions  have  been 
available  to  Members  at  least  2  hours 
before  such  consideration." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  w  as  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  legis- 
lation just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT. SUNDAY,  FEBRUARY  29, 
1976,  TO  FILE  A  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
11124 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  have  imtll  midnight,  Sunday,  Feb- 
ruary 29,  1976,  to  file  the  committee  re- 
port on  H.R.  11124,  the  Medical  Device 
Amendments  of  1976. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONTINUANCE  OP 
CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  FOR  TRUST 
TERRITORY  OF  THE  PACIFIC 
ISLANDS 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (HJl.  12122)  to  amend  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1954,  providing  for 
the  continuance  of  civil  government  for 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  for  other  pun>ose3  and  ask  for  Its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  it  Is  not 
my  intention  to  object.  I  just  want  to 
advise  the  House  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Phillip  BtntToif> ,  has  cleared 
this  with  the  minority,  and  we  are  in 
concurrence  with  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bfll,  as  follows: 

H.R.  12122 
A  biU  to  amend  Section  2  of  the  Act  if 
June  30,  1954,  providing  for  the  continuance 
of  civil  government  for  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  for  other  ptirposes. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SxcnoK  1.  That  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
June  30,  1954  (88  Stat.  330),  Is  amended  by 
deleting  "plus  such  sums  as  are  necessary, 
but  not  to  exceed  «10,000,000,  for  each  of 
such  fiscal  years,  to  offset  reductions  In,  or 
the  termination  of.  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs  or  other  funds  made  available  to 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  by 
other  Federal  agencies",  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "for  fiscal  year  1976. 
•80,000.000;  for  the  period  beginning  July  i, 
1976,  and  ending  September  30,  1976,  $16,- 
100,000;  for  fiscal  year  1977,  $80,000,000;  and 
such  amounts  as  were  authorized  but  not  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1975,  and  up  to  but 
not  to  exceed  $8,000,000  for  the  construction 
of  such  buildings  as  are  required  for  a  four- 
year  college  to  serve  the  Microneslan  com- 
munity, plus  such  sums  as  are  necessary,  but 
not  to  exceed  $10,000,000,  for  each  of  such 
fiscal  years,  or  periods,  to  offset  reductiom 
In,  or  the  termination  of.  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  programs  or  other  funds  made  available 
to  the  Trtist  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
by  other  Federal  agencies,  which  amounts  for 
each  such  fiscal  year  or  other  period  shall 
be  adjusted  upward  or  downward  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  in  the  budget  docu- 
ment for  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year  as 
a  supplemental  budget  request  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  to  offset  changes  In  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  United  Slates  dollar 
by  mxiltlplylng  such  amounts  by  the  Orost 
National  Product  Implicit  Price  Deflator  for 
the  third  quarter  of  the  calendar  year 
nvunerlcally  preceding  the  fiscal  year  or  other 
period  for  which  such  supplemental  ap- 
propriations are  made,  and  dividing  the  re- 
sulting product  by  the  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct Implicit  Price  Deflator  for  the  third  quar- 
ter of  the  calendar  year  1974." 

Sec.  2.  The  laws  of  the  United  States 
which  are  made  applicable  to  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  by  the  provisions  oT  Sec. 
502(a)(1)  of  H.J.  Res  549,  as  approved  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate, except  for  the  Micronesia  Claims  Act 
as  it  applies  to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  shall  be  made  applicable  to 
Guam  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
as  such  laws  are  applied  to  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands, 

Sec.  S.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary (In  addition  to  amounts  previously 
authorized  to  be  appropriated)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  full  payments  of  awards 
under  title  II  of  the  Microneslan  Claims  Act 
of  1971,  PubUc  Law  92-39. 

Src.  4.  (a)  The  President  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  extend  to  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Marl- 
ana  Islands  District  and  the  other  Districts 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
all  Federal  programs  providing  grants,  loan, 
and  loan  guarantee  or  other  assistance  to 
the  States  tuiless  he  determines  that  such 
extension  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
of  the  statutory  authorization  under  which 
such  assistance  Is  provided  or  unless  such 
extension  Is  disapproved  by  resolution  of 
either  House  of  Congress  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b). 

(b)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  notice  of  any  extension  action  taken 
tinder  subsection  (a)   and  any  sxicta  action 
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abaU  take  effect  at  the  end  of  the  first  period 
ot  sixty  calendar  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion of  Congress  after  the  date  of  which 
the  notice  Is  transmitted  to  It  unless,  be- 
tween the  date  of  transmittal  and  the  end 
of  the  sixty-day  period,  either  House  passes 
a  resolution  stating  In  substance  that  that 
House  does  not  favor  such  extension.  For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  passage  of  such 
resolution  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  pro- 
cedures as  apply  in  the  case  of  resolutions 
disapproving  government  reorganization 
plans  under  Chapter  9  of  TlUe  5,  United 
States  Code. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  resui  the  Uilrd 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MAKING   IN   ORDER   ON   TUESDAY, 
JUNE    15,    1976,    AUTHORITY    FOR 
SPEAKER  TO  DECLARE  A  RECESS. 
FOR  COMMEMORATION  OF  FLAG 
DAY 

(Mr.  McFALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Monday, 
June  14,  1976,  will  mark  the  199th  an- 
niversary of  Hag  Day.  For  many  years 
the  House  has  commemorated  Flag  Day 
here  In  the  House  crhamber  by  appropri- 
ate ceremonies. 

June  14  falls  on  Monday  this  year,  but 
inasmuch  as  the  U.S.  Navy  Band  which 
is  scheduled  to  perform  at  this  Flag 
Day's  observance  has  a  commitment  on 
that  day  which  cannot  be  canceled,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
in  order  on  Tuesday.  June  15,  1976,  for 
the  Speaker  to  declare  a  recess  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  and  commemorat- 
ing Flag  Day  in  such  manner  as  the 
Speaker  may  deem  appropriate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  th^  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  FLAG  DAY 
CEREMONIES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
for  the  information  of  the  House  that, 
after  consultation  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  Chair  has  lnf<Hinal- 
ly  designated  the  following  Members  to 
constitute  a  ccMumittee  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  appropriate 
ceremonies  in  connection  with  the  iman- 
imous consent  agreanent  just  adopted: 
Tlie  gentleman  from  Alabama,  Mr. 
Nichols;  the  gentleman  from  ^dahoma, 
Mr,  RiBENHOOVES;  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Beard;  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine.  Mr.  Ebcert. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  Inquire  of  the  distinguished  act- 
ing majority  leader  as  to  whether  he 


is  in  a  position  to  inform  the  House  as 
to  the  program  for  the  balance  of  the 
week  and  for  next  week. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  will  yield,  I 
will  be  happy  to  respond  to  his  inquiry. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished acting  majority  leader. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
fm-ther  legislative  business  for  today. 
Upon  announcement  of  the  program  for 
next  week,  I  will  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  go  over  until  Monday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  program  for  the 
House  for  next  week  is  as  follows: 

On  Monday  we  will  call  the  Consent 
Calendar,  and  we  will  consider  bills 
under  suspension  of  the  rules  as  follows: 

H.R.  8991,  CcMnmunity  Services  Act 
technical  amendments; 

H.J.  Res.  296,  International  Pet/oleum 
Exposition;  and 

H.R.  11700,  New  Yoi*  public  employ- 
ment retirement  systems. 

The  votes  on  suspensions  will  be  post- 
poned until  the  end  of  all  suspensions. 

On  Tuesday,  we  will  call  the  Private 
Calendar  and  the  Suspension  Calendar. 
At  this  time  we  have  no  bills  for  the 
Suspension  Calendar. 

The  House  will  consider  HJl.  10760, 
black  lung  benefits  reform,  imder  an 
open  rule  with  2  hours  of  debate. 

On  Wednesday  the  House  will  consider 
H.R.  11963,  international  security  assist- 
ance, subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

On  Thursday  the  House  will  consider 
HJL  ■  foreign  assistance  aM>ro- 

priations,  fiscal  year  1976,  subject  to  a 
rule  being  granted;  and 

HH.  11124,  medical  device  amend- 
ments, subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

Mr.  I^iei^r,  I  am  able  to  advise  the 
House  tiiat  there  will  be  no  session  on 
Friday. 

Conference  reports,  of  course,  may  be 
brought  up  at  any  time,  and  any  further 
program  will  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  as 
the  dtemational  Security  Assistance  Act 
Is  concerned,  the  program  states  that  it 
is  subject  to  a  rule  being  granted,  lliere- 
tore,  1  understand  it  will  also  be  neces- 
sary to  obtain  a  rule  for  the  considera- 
tion of  that  appropriation  bill,  and,  if 
so,  will  the  gentleman  inform  us  as  to 
vrby  that  will  be  required? 

Mr.  McPATiTi.  Yes,  that  will  be  neces- 
sary. Mr.  Speaker,  that  will  be  required 
for  the  reason  that  the  authorization  bill 
will  not  yet  have  been  signed;  it  would 
have  Just  been  passed  presumably  by  the 
House  the  day  before,  and  for  that  tech- 
nical reason  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
a  rule  granted  for  the  consideration  of 
the  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 


ADJOURNMENT    TO    MONDAY, 
MARCH  1,  1976 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
joiuns  today  it  adJouiTi  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

ITiere  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING 
WEDNESDAY 
WEDNESDAY 


WITH        CALENDAR 
BUSINESS         ON 
NEXT 


Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
imder  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  be 
dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOBS  ARE  SIMPLY  NOT  AVAILABLE 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  iJermission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  despite  the  administration's  an- 
nounced policy  of  doing  little  to  produce 
jobs,  studies  conducted  by  the  Govern- 
ment seem  to  emphasize  the  need  for  im- 
mediate action. 

The  Labor  Department  has  released  a 
survey  that  found  only  25  percent  of  Job- 
less Americans  find  employment  after 
their  unemployment  benefits  run  out. 
This  would  seem  to  contradict  the  old 
notion  that  a  person  is  quick  to  find  work 
after  his  or  her  boiefits  run  out. 

Half  of  the  successful  25  percent  must 
accept  lower  pay  than  they  received  in 
their  previous  job.- So  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  people  trying  to  find  only  limited 
standards  of  employment:  In  today's 
economy,  the  jobs  simply  are  not  avail- 
able. 

In  his  veto  message  of  H.R.  5247,  the 
President  stated  that  the  impact  of  that 
job  creating  legislaticm  would  come  too 
late  to  do  any  good.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  in  1976,  unemployment  benefits 
will  run  out  for  almost  2  million  Amer- 
icans. What  is  going  to  happen  to  them? 

It  is  obvious  that  the  unemployment 
crisis  is  far  from  s^dved.  B^iign  ne- 
glect is  not  the  answer.  Sooner  or  later, 
action  must  be  taken  to  create  new 
jobs — and  the  sooner  the  administration 
realizes  that  fact,  the  better. 
Only  25  Pkscsnt  of  Joblsss  Find  Work  at 
Benefits  Ekd 

(By  BUI  Nelkirk) 

Washington. — ^A  Labor  Department  survey 
of  jobless  Americans  In  fotir  cities  shows  that 
only  one  quarter  of  them  found  jobs  four 
months  after  exhausting  aU  their  unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

The  survey,  which  began  In  1975,  is  con- 
tinuing, but  the  disappointing  findings  defy 
the  conventional  notion  that  a  person  re- 
ceiving monthly  unemployment  Insurance 
benefits  usuaUy  finds  a  Job  quickly  when  all 
benefits  run  out. 

According  to  a  Labor  Department  spokes- 
man, a  full  14  per  cent  of  the  remaining  75 
per  cent  unable  to  find  a  Job  totally  dropped 
out  of  the  labor  force  and  gave  up  looking 
for  work. 

The  survey,  conducted  In  Chicago,  Balti- 
more, Atlanta  and  Seattle,  is  the  first  solid 
information  obtained  on  unemployment 
compensation  "exhaustees"  since  jobless 
benefits  were  expanded  to  55  weeks. 

The  department  surveyed  500  famUles  In 
each  of  the  four  cities,  for  a  total  of  2.000. 

Half  of  those  who  found  Jobs  accepted 
lower  pay  than  they  were  making  at  their  last 
previous  Job.  the  survey  found.  Only  16 
per  cent  found  a  higher-paying  Job. 
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The  findings  appear  important  for  one  spe- 
cial reason:  Nearly  two  mllUoo  AmericaoA 
will  esliaiMt  all  their  imeraploymeBt  com- 
pensation benefits  In  1974.  PoUtidaaa  and 
economists  ars  debatlag  a  ke/  question: 
What  will  happen  to  them? 

Democrats  believe  that  when  so  many 
peopl*  lose  the  Income  ciishlon  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  too  long  without 
tliMWnf  a  Job.  they  will  raise  enough  political 
heat  to  push  new  Jobs  programs  through 
Congress. 

Tlie  Labor  Department  survey,  while  show- 
ing large  numbers  remaining  out  of  work, 
also  revealed  that  almost  all  of  the  families 
restored  their  income  to  the  level  of  the  lost 
unemployment  check  within  four  months. 
This  happened  usually  because  other  mem- 
bers of  families  went  to  work,  the  spokesman 
said. 

But  their  income  was  helped  by  other  fac- 
tors. Within  the  first  four  months.  15  per 
cent  of  the  families  reported  they  had  par- 
ticipated In  some  type  of  government  social 
program  such  as  welfare  or  food  stamps. 

The  Ford  administration  believes  that,  as 
the  economy  recovers,  the  unemployed  per- 
son who  has  exhausted  all  benefits  will  have 
an  increasingly  easier  time  finding  a  Job. 

One  administration  economist  said  the  al- 
leged "hardship"  doesn't  appear  as  great  as 
It  seems,  since  many  of  those  exhausting  un- 
employment benefits  were  second  wage-earn- 
ers in  a  family. 


THE  IMPENDINO  CRISIS  IN  PRODUC- 
TION OP  WOOD  AND  WOOD  PROD- 
UCTS 

(Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend ills  remarks.) 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  months  now  we  liave  debated  solu- 
tions to  tlie  energy  crisis  tliat  seemed  to 
explode  suddenly  on  the  country,  but  of 
whkfa  we  had  frequent  and  adequate 
notice. 

Equally  frequently  and  adequately  we 
have  been  warned  of  an  impending  crisis 
in  the  production  of  wood  and  wood 
products.  The  implications:  First,  for  the 
wood  products  industry,  the  principal 
employer  of  the  Pacific  Northwest;  sec- 
ond, for  the  home  building  industry  and 
its  construction  woilcers,  certainly  of  in- 
terest to  many  of  the  Congress;  and 
third,  for  a  huge  additional  Infiationary 
increase  in  prices  of  already  overpriced 
houses,  of  coDcem  to  all  of  us — are 
frightening. 

This  crisis  Is  the  result  of  many  fac- 
tors— poor  management  and  overcutting 
by  industry  in  other  days;  inadequate 
capital  Investment  by  the  UJS.  Oovem- 
ment;  legitimate  conceni  for  the  en- 
vironment blossoming  into  lawsuits, 
cleverly  conceived  and  aggressively  pur- 
sued, which  now  threaten  the  balance 
between  man  and  nature  which  the  Con- 
gress sought  to  achieve  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  The  leading 
case  is  called  the  Monongahela  deci- 
sion— recently  followed  by  an  Alaskan 
case. 

We  can  make  speeches  blaming  these 
recurrinc  crises  on  faceless  bureaucrats 
and  powvr-buDcry  judges  If  we  wish.  But 
I  hmve  resd  the  eases.  The  courts,  in  my 
Judgmepti.  bad  no  dwlce.  The  courts  did 
not  maka  Obe  law.  TbeT  enforced  the  law. 

We  jnast  make  poUcj  In  the  Coagrtaa. 


I  am  today  Introducing  a  bill  for  that 
purpose.  It  requires  the  national  forests 
to  be  managed  in  accordance  with  the 
Multiple  Use-Sustained  Yield  Act  and 
the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable 
Resources  Planning  Act.  It  will  permit 
flexible  modern  silvicultural  techniques, 
but  requires  an  interdiscipUnary  ap- 
proach that  win  reasonably  protect  the 
environment.  There  is  provision  for  pub- 
lic input  into  planning  and  programing. 
The  Sierra  Club  and  Weyerhaeuser  will 
both  be  heard;  neither  will  run  the  Forest 
Service;  neither  should. 

I  commend  it  for  your  consideration; 
I  welcome  your  suggestioiis  for  improve- 
ment; and,  of  course.  I  would  welcome 
your  support  and  cosponsorship. 


"ERAMERICA" 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Dan- 
lELsoN*.  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentlewoman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mrs.  Heckler)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your 
attention  the  formation  of  a  new  orga- 
nization to  work  for  the  ratification  of 
the  eqoal  rights  amendment.  ERAmercia. 

The  ERA  Committee  of  the  Interna- 
tional Women's  Year  Commission,  which 
I  cliair  along  with  Alan  Alda,  acted  as  a 
catalyst  in  the  establishment  of  this  new 
nongovernmental  organization.  Two 
prominent  women  have  been  selected  to 
spearhead  the  formation  of  EKAmerlca. 

The  cochairpersons  of  ERAmerlca  will 
be  Liz  Carpenter.  Democratic  National 
Committee  member-at -large,  and  Elly 
Peterson,  former  assistant  chair  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee.  Both 
women  are  well  known  in  national  polit- 
ical ciixles.  Jane  Wells  has  been  named 
ERAmerlca  campaign  manager. 

The  new  ERAmerlca  organization  re- 
sulted from  requests  from  numerous  or- 
ganizations and  from  recommendations 
made  at  a  consultants'  di^  held  by  the 
International  Women's  Year  Commis- 
sion. The  consensus  of  these  requests  and 
recommendations  was  that  a  national 
ERA  effort  shotUd  be  Uunched  with  the 
single  purpose  of  ratification  of  the  ERA 
Amendment. 

As  cochair  of  the  ERA  Committee  of 
the  IWY  Commission,  I  was  sensitive  to 
the  fact  that  taxpayers'  funds  were  being 
used  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  amend- 
ment In  this  regard.  I  sought  the  advice 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office,  and 
received  a  formal  opinion  from  the 
Comptroller  General  that  the  commit- 
tee's activities  were  within  the  dictates 
of  the  President's  proclamation  and  the 
charter  of  the  Commission. 

ERAmerlca  has  been  formed  as  a  sepa- 
rate entity  from  the  International  Wom- 
en's Year  Commission.  At  the  present 
time,  ERAmerlca  organizers  are  seeking 
financial  resources  for  E31  America  from 
over  100  organizations  which  have  en- 
dorsed the  ERA.  The  ERAmerlca  will 
deal  with  three  basic  issues:  Securing 
four  more  States  for  ratificatlcm:  defeat- 
ing rescission  attempts;  and  supporting 
State  ERA'S. 

It  is  Important  to  point  out  at  this 


time  that  the  ERA  Committee  of  the 
Intemattonal  Women's  Tear  Commis- 
sion is  seeking  to  fulfill  the  spirit  of  the 
Presidential  proclamation  to  "encourage 
the  public  and  private  sectors  to  set  forth 
objectives  to  be  achieved  as  part  of  the 
program  observing  Inteniational  Wom- 
en's Year  •  •  •  with  practical  and  con- 
structive measures  for  the  advancement 
of  women  in  the  United  States." 

As  lAi  Carpenter  and  Elly  Peterson 
move  forward,  with  the  backing  of  sig- 
nificant national  organizations,  I  ask  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  as  well  as  every 
person  who  is  concerned  about  equal 
rights  to  give  them  their  support.  We 
hope  that  all  those  who  have  helped  and 
backed  the  ERA  Committee  of  the  In- 
ternational Women's  Year  Commission, 
and  all  those  who  have  worked  in  behalf 
of  the  ERA  throughout  the  United 
States,  will  Join  in  this  effort.  The  ERA 
has  been  ratified  by  34  of  the  38  States 
necessary  for  it  to  become  the  27th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  ERA- 
merlca should  coalesce  all  the  forces  in 
favor  of  ERA  to  assure  final  ratification. 

As  Susan  B.  Anthony  said  at  a  dUB- 
cult  moment  in  the  struggle  for  women's 
suffrage,  "NothUig  Is  impossible."  The 
outlook  for  ratification  of  the  ERA  Is 
within  the  realm  of  probability  espe- 
cially when  one  looks  at  the  vast  array 
of  talent  which  ERAmerlca  can  draw 
up,  and  the  Justice  of  its  cause. 


ANGOLA  "BUGOUT"  j 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Bell)  Is  rec- 
osnlzed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
cormnend  the  President  for  his  com- 
ments yesterday  wherein  he  stated  that 
Congress  had  "bugged  out"  in  refusing 
to  provide  additional  fimding  for  pro- 
Western  forces  in  Angola  prior  to  the 
Communist  takeover. 

I  share  the  President's  concern  when 
he  stated: 

I  hope  the  Congress  realizes  that  erery 
time  we  fail  to  act  where  aggres^ton  Is  obvi- 
ous, it  Just  Invites  a  greater  action  some- 
where else. 

This  country's  failure  as  a  result  of 
congressional  hindrance  to  act  In  An«ala 
marlcs  a  sad  day  for  UJ3.  for^gn  rda- 
tlons.  And  the  blame  rests  sqoazely  with 
this  Congress  in  approving  the  Senate 
amendment  to  cut  off  funds  for  pro- 
Western  forces  there. 

Back  in  early  December  b^ore  the 
Senate  vote,  UNITA  controlled  about 
two-thirds  of  the  Angxria  nation.  The 
PMLA  controlled  additional  territory. 
The  Russian-Cuban  backed  faction,  the 
MPLA,  controlled  less  than  a  third  of 
the  country. 

Following  careful  diplomatic  ap- 
proaches to  the  Soviets  by  Secretary  Kis- 
singer, the  UJ3J3JI.  suspended  all  aid 
shipments  by  air  to  the  MFIiA  on  De- 
cember 9.  And  no  air  shipments  from 
Russia  to  Angola  were  made  between 
December  9  and  December  21. 

On  December  19,  the  other  body  ap- 
proved their  amendment,  whkti  had  the 
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net  effect  of  pulling  the  rug  out  from  un- 
der our  negotiations. 

Two  days  later,  on  December  21,  Soviet 
shipments  of  aid  to  the  MPLA  resiuned. 
Quite  obviously,  the  Soviets  saw  no  rea- 
son to  negotiate  further  while  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congi^ss  in  this  coimtry 
stood  divided  on  the  issue. 

The  fall  of  Angola  to  Communist  forces 
holds  grave  implications  for  the  United 
States,  as  the  President  reiterated  yes- 
terday. 

Our  allies  in  Africa  and  the  rest  of  the 
free  world  no  longer  know  whether  they 
can  depend  on  us  or  not. 

In  voting  to  eliminate  the  bartering 
position  allowed  by  the  option  for  using 
covert  aid,  this  Congress  made  a  serioos 
mistake,  which  will  surely  undermine 
confidence  in  us  among  nations  every- 
where in  the  world  who  want  to  stand 
up  against  Russian  expansionism. 


WILLIAM  W.  SCRANTON,  U.S. 
AMBASSADOR  TO  THE  UJJ. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDade) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
President  Pord  announced  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  former  Pennsylvania  Governor 
and  a  former  Member  of  this  House,  Wil- 
liam W.  Scranton,  to  be  the  new  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations.  The 
President  could  not  have  selected  a  more 
qualified,  capable  public  servant  any- 
where for  this  difficult  task.  The  nwnina- 
tlon  of  Bill  Scranton  to  U.S.  Ambassador 
is  an  appointmoit  all  of  us  can  enthusi- 
astically support,  and  I  do  so  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  position  of  U.N.  Am- 
bassador requires  a  man  who  will  speak 
for  this  Nation  with  a  strong,  firm,  ex- 
perienced voice.  Bill  Scranton  is  such  a 
man. 

At  this  critical  moment  in  the  history 
of  the  United  Nations  our  delegation  wlU 
be  led  by  a  man  who  has  been  adviser  to 
a  former  Secretary  of  State,  Congress- 
man from  the  10th  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania, an  outstanding  Governor  of 
Pnmsylvania  and  special  adviser  to  two 
Presidents  on  Middle  East  problems.  This 
experience,  coupled  with  Bill  Scranton's 
intelligence,  his  quick  wit.  and  his  tre- 
mendous dedication  to  public  service, 
make  his  selection  as  U.N.  Ambassador 
an  outstanding  choice. 

As  a  Member  of  this  Efouse,  who  has 
had  the  great  privilege  of  following  Bill 
Scranton  to  Congress  and  of  representing 
the  people  of  northeastern  Pennsylvania, 
I  know  firsthand  of  the  great  sense  of 
pride  they  feel  in  the  accomplishments  of 
this  native  son.  I  know  the  Members  of 
this  House  will  Join  in  that  sense  of  pride 
and  in  the  knowledge  that  we  win  have  a 
former  Member  of  Congress  and  an  out- 
standing American  speak  for  us  in  the 
United  Nations. 


"COOLING-OPT'  PERIOD"  FOR  POST 
OFFICE  CLOSINGS 

The  SPEAEDSR  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Nebraska  (Mrs.  Smith)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 


Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introdaclng  a  con- 
current resolution  expressing  the  sense 
oi  the  Congress  that  the  UJ3.  Postal 
Service  cease  closing  post  offices  for  a  6- 
month  period. 

As  most  Members  know,  especially 
those  from  nural  areas,  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice, under  recently  chaiiged  criteria,  has 
selected  many  smaller  post  offices  across 
the  country  for  closure.  While  the  Postal 
Service  has  given  assurances  that  the 
closings  have  not  and  will  not  be  ordered 
unless  "service  equal  or  superior  to  that 
previously  available"  can  be  provided,  it 
is  apparent  that  this  often  is  not  the 
case. 

How  is  the  pati-on-taxpayer  better 
served  if  service  is  switched  to  a  postal 
facility  msmy  miles  away — even  if  that 
facility  is  open  longer  and  has  a  larger 
staff  than  the  abandoned  post  office? 
Other  alternatives  Include  letting  postal 
service  out  on  a  year-by-year  contract 
basis  to  individuals  with  little  or  no 
training  or  experience  in  postal  matters, 
and  "nonpersoimel"  post  offices  marmed 
only  15  minutes  per  day  by  a  rural  car- 
rier. 

Hearings  are  now  imderway  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate  on  legislation  to 
correct  this  situation,  but  the  closings 
continue. 

I  am  proposing  a  simple  6-month 
"cooling-off  period"  while  the  Congress 
has  an  opportunity  to  work  its  will.  No 
one  can  object  to  the  closing  of  those 
facilities  genuinely  no  longer  needed; 
however,  it  is  evident  that  the  current 
plans  of  the  Postal  Service  are  not  in 
keeping  with  the  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide comparable  service  to  all  citizens — 
be  they  rural  or  urban  residents. 

Rural  areas,  such  as  western  Nebraska 
which  I  represent,  have  a  unique  de- 
pendency upon  reliable,  convenient  mail 
service.  Be  it  for  a  critically  needed  re- 
pair part  or  a  Ubrary  book,  there  is  no 
substitute  such  as  the  comer  store  in  a 
city  or  the  local  shopping  center  in  the 
suburbs.  The  Postal  Service  helped  stim- 
tilate  the  development  of  oiu:  area,  and 
has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  enjoy  the 
same  standard  of  living  as  do  those  liv- 
ing in  more  densely  populated  regions. 

To  change  this  policy  now  is  to  break 
faith  with  millions  of  rural  residents  and 
to  ignore  the  constitutional  responsibility 
to  treat  all  citizens  equally. 

By  adopting  a  concurrent  resolution, 
the  Congress  will  have  the  (H>portunity 
to  clearly  express  its  dissatisfaction  with 
the  current  radi  of  closings — ^without  ty- 
ing the  hands  of  the  Postal  Service  in 
those  cases  where  closure  Is  clearly  nec- 
essary. But  more  importantly,  passage 
of  such  a  resolution  could  help  create 
an  atmosphere  in  which  a  rational  reso- 
lution of  our  postal  service  problems  vrill 
be  easier  to  achieve. 

I  will  be  soliciting  cosponsors  for  this 
resolution,  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  LEGISLATION 
TO  IMPROVE  MEDICARE  END- 
STAGE  RENAL  DISEASE  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

lEi.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, February  19,  I  Introduced  legisla- 
tion, H.R.  12012,  to  Improve  medicare's 
end-stage  renal  disease — ESRD — pro- 
gram. 

The  ESRD  program  was  introduced  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Social  Security 
Act  of  1972  (PubUc  Law  92-603)  and 
went  into  effect  July  1,  1973.  The  pro- 
gram extends  medicare  benefits  to  most 
patients,  regardless  of  age,  who  suffer 
from  end-stage  renal  disease. 

For  patients,  the  program  has  gen- 
erally been  a  success.  The  number  of 
ESRD  patients  is  now  approximately  21,- 
500  and  Is  expected  to  rise  and  level  off 
at  about  50,000  io  70,000  by  1990.  Medi- 
care generally  covers  up  to  80  percent  of 
the  cost  of  treatment,  smd  it  is  believed 
tliat  no  ESRD  patients  who  are  medical- 
ly qualified  are  going  untreated.  In  ad- 
dition, there  has  been  a  tremendous 
growth  in  the  number  of  dialysis  facili- 
ties, and  the  capital  provided  by  the 
medicare  program  has  resulted  in  im- 
provements in  equii»nent  and  treat- 
ment. 

Despite  these  success,  however,  there 
are  serious  problems  in  the  ESRD  pro- 
gram which  I  believe  require  legislative 
and  administrative  changes.  HH.  12012 
will  help  to  rectify  these  problems,  as 
well  as  to  help  to  hold  down  the  rapidly 
rising  cost  of  the  program. 

The  cost  of  the  program  for  fiscal  year 
1376  is  estimated  to  be  $448  million  to 
provide  care  to  21,500  patients.  The  cost 
is  expected  to  rise  to  $1  billion  by  1984 
for  the  treatment  of  some  50,000  to  60,- 
000  patients.  Health  providers  see  high- 
er costs,  possibly  as  much  as  $1.7  billion 
per  year — in  1975  dollars — by  1990  for 
the  treatment  of  50,000  to  70,000  pa- 
tients. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  with  these  high 
costs  which  place  a  heavy  burden  on  the 
trust  fimds  and  general  revenues.  My 
bill  seeks  to  insure  that  the  costs  of  this 
program  are  limited  to  the  absolute  mini- 
mum while  providing  quality  medical 
care  to  m^t  legitimate  patient  needs. 

One  of  the  potential  areas  of  cost  sav- 
ings is  home  dialjrsls.  Home  ditdysis 
costs  $4,000  to  $6,000  a  year,  while  hospi- 
tal dialysis  costs  upward  of  $30,000  a 
year.  Yet  in  the  3  years  since  the  pro- 
gram went  into  effect,  the  percentage  of 
patients  on  home  dialysis  has  steadily 
declined.  This  decline  can  bn  attributed 
to  dislncoitives  in  the  program  toward 
home  dialysis  which  discourage  patients 
from  imdertaking  Uiis  mode  of  treat- 
ment. 

When  dialysis  is  done  in  a  freestanding 
clinic  or  a  hospital,  costs  for  electricity, 
plumbing,  salary  of  a  trained  person  to 
aid  in  the  procedure,  and  supplies  not 
necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  ma- 
chine, even  though  they  are  necessary 
for  the  patient's  well-being — such  as 
syringes,  alcohol  wipes,  adhesive  tape, 
and  so  forth — are  covered  under  medi- 
care. When  this  same  procedure  is  per- 
formed in  the  home,  these  items  are  not 
covered,  and  the  patient  must  pay  for 
them  out  of  his  personal  funds.  The  cost 
of  travel  to  a  dinlc,  however,  is  not  re- 
imbursed by  medicare. 
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Many  patients  find  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses for  home  dialysis  to  be  the  same 
or  greater  than  out-of-pocket  expenses 
for  treatment  at  a  facility.  In  other 
words,  even  though  treatment  at  a  facil- 
ity may  be  three  times  more  expensive  to 
medicare  and  the  trust  funds  tlian  home 
treatment,  it  may  be  less  expensive  to 
the  patient. 

These  disincentives  toward  home 
tieatment  must  be  removed.  Indeed,  be- 
cause of  tlie  enormous  cost  saving  poten- 
tials, I  believe  that  incentives  should  be 
given  to  encourage  home  treatment. 
These  incentives  will  not  prevent  dialysis 
at  a  hospital  or  a  facility. 

To  encourage  dialysis  at  home,  my  bill 
provides  for  medicare  reimbursement  of 
80  percent  of  all  Items,  services,  and  sup- 
plies, including  physicians'  fees  and 
structural  alterations  and  utilities  neces- 
.saiy  for  equipment  used  by  a  patient  on 
home  dialysis.  The  extension  of  medicare 
coverage  to  items  not  necessary  for  the 
operation  of  the  dialysis  machine,  but 
necessary  for  the  patient's  well-being,  is 
necessary  in  an  effort  to  encourage  the 
lowest  cost  form  of  treatment.  Statutory 
reporting  requirements  could  provide 
data  on  whether  this  increased  coverage 
of  all  home  dialysis  costs  will  help  re- 
verse the  declining  percentage  of  patients 
entering  home  dialysis  and  result  In 
overall  savings  to  the  program. 

Another  encouragement  to  home  dial- 
ysis in  H.R.  12012  provides  retroactive 
medicare  eligibility  for  reasonable  costs 
of  dialysis  during  the  first  3  months  of 
treatment.  Under  appropriate  regiila- 
tions  established  by  the  Secretary,  a 
patient  would  be  eligible  for  this  benefit 
whenever  he  undertakes  a  bona  fide 
course  of  home  dialysis  and  makes  an 
effort  to  dialyze  at  home.  Such  a  provi- 
sion would  encourage  all  patients  who 
are  capable  to  at  least  try  home  dialysis. 
Since  dialysis  costs  are  particularly  large 
during  the  first  months  of  treatment,  the 
present  60-  to  90-day  waiting  period  for 
coverage  simply  serves  to  place  a  cata- 
strophic financial  burden  upon  patients. 
A  provision  to  allow  retroactive  medi- 
care coverage  as  soon  as  a  home  dialysis 
effort  begins  will  encourage  attempts  at 
home  dialysis  and  eliminate  financially 
destructive  delays  in  dialysis  coverage. 

The  bill  directs  the  Secretary  to  in- 
sure that  home  dialysis  training  is  made 
reasonably  accessible  to  any  ESRD  pa- 
tient who  wishes  to  undertake  this  form 
of  treatment.  HEW  has  proposed  regula- 
tions to  establish  a  series  of  geographical 
networks  throughout  the  country.  Each 
network  is  to  provide  a  full  range  of 
ESRD  services.  H.R.  12012  Insures  that 
home  dialysis  training  is  included  In  the 
range  of  services  that  each  network  Is  to 
provide.  The  bill  also  directs  the  Secre- 
tary to  establish  a  goal  of  training  50 
percent  of  all  ESRD  patients  within  each 
of  these  networks  for  home  dialysis.  Any 
facility  that  is  unable  to  meet  this  goal 
must  be  prepared  to  justify  the  deviation 
if  it  wishes  to  retain  its  medicare  certi- 
fication. 

The  intent  of  this  portion  of  the  bill  is 
to  encourage  physicians  and  facilities 
to  be  aware  of  the  need  for  the  possibili- 
ties of  home  dialysis.  However,  the  bill 
forces  no  one  to  undertake  this  or  any 


other  form  of  treatment  against  his 
wishes.  The  patient's  and  physician's  de- 
cision on  what  Is  beet  for  the  patient  will 
still  be  controlling.  But  both  the  physi- 
cian and  the  patient  must  be  encouraged 
to  use  home  dialysis  whenever  medically 
possible  to  help  control  the  enormous 
costs  of  this  program. 

The  bill  amends  the  law  in  the  area  of 
kidney  transplants  as  well.  The  encour- 
agement of  patients  to  undei-go  kidney 
transplants  whenever  possible  is  another 
area  of  potential  cost  savings.  In  addition, 
transplants  have  the  added  advantage 
that  the  successful  transplant  patient 
leads  a  more  normal  life  than  the  patient 
who  must  dialyze  three  times  weekly.  The 
cost  of  a  kidney  transplant  nins  between 
$12,000  and  ll.'i.OOO.  A  successful  pa- 
tient would  then  have  to  spend  $1,000  to 
$2,000  per  year  on  drug  Items  and  doctor 
visits.  Over  a  5-year  perioti.  medicare 
would  save  about  $80,000  for  each  patient 
who  had  a  successful  transplant. 

Present  constraints  In  the  existing  law 
and  the  diCBculty  that  exists  in  procur- 
ing organs  are  preventing  patients  who 
wish  to  have  a  kidney  transplant  from 
receiving  one.  My  bill  Intends  to  eliminate 
these  constraints  as  well  as  encourage  in- 
creased kidney  donation. 

A  major  disincentive  toward  trans- 
plantatlcxi  exists  within  the  present  law 
mider  which  a  gap  in  medicare  coverage 
exists  for  anyone  undertaking  a  kidney 
transplant.  The  present  law  tennlnates 
ESRD  coverage  12  months  after  a  suc- 
cessful transplant.  There  is  no  medical 
basis  for  this  cutoff  date.  A  transplant 
recipient  is  faced  with  continuing  major 
expenses  for  drug  treatment  to  reduce 
the  likelihood  of  organ  rejection.  More 
Importantly,  there  is  no  way  of  medically 
telling  when  a  transplant  Is  successful. 
Organ  rejection  may  occur  years  later.  If 
it  does,  the  patient  is  faced  with  another 
60-to-90-day  waiting  period  before  dialy- 
sis benefits  can  begin.  In  addition,  there 
Is  no  coverage  for  the  expensive  compli- 
cations which  can  accompany  a  trans- 
plant failure.  This  benefit  limitation  Is 
serious,  because  the  level  or  organ  rejec- 
tion Is  significant,  running  as  high  as  60 
percent  for  cadaveric  traxisplants  after 
2  years. 

The  bill  will  provide  for  continuous 
protection  for  transplant  recipients.  The 
provision  will  Increase  program  costs  by 
approximately  $8  million  per  year,  but 
will  eliminate  disincentives  to  trans- 
plants and  provide  substantial  financial 
security  to  patients  who  imdergo  the 
serious  medical  and  psychological  set- 
backs of  an  organ  rejection.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  with  the  elimination  of 
disincentives  and  an  Increase  In  the 
number  of  available  organs,  treatment 
through  transplantation  could  be  ex- 
tended to  40  percent  of  all  new  patients. 
Over  a  10-year  period  this  would  save 
the  program  $2  to  $4  billion. 

However,  no  legislation  can  help  the 
ESRD  patient  who  wishes  to  undertake 
a  kidney  transplant  if  there  are  not 
enough  kidneys  being  donated.  At  pres- 
ent, long  delays  face  ESRD  patients 
awaiting  a  donated  organ.  It  Is  impera- 
tive that  organ  donation  be  encouraged. 
Not  only  do  successful  transplants  allow 
the  ESRD  patient  to  live  a  better  life, 


but  a  successful  transplant  can  save  the 
program  about  $5,000  the  first  year  and 
$18,000  each  year  thereafter.  Therefore, 
my  bill  directs  the  Secretary  to  conduct 
experiments  to  evaluate  and  recommend 
a  program  which  would  Increase  the 
number  of  organ  donors. 

Finally,  It  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention  that  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  cases  where  a  potential  live  kidney 
donor  decides  he  cannot  provide  a  rela- 
tive who  is  an  ESRD  patient  with  a 
healthy  kidney  for  transplantation,  be- 
cau.se  his  own  family  simply  cannot  af- 
ford the  financial  disruption  of  his  miss- 
ing between  4  to  6  weeks  of  work  while 
he  is  recuperating  from  donating  his 
organ. 

My  bill  provides  that  reasonable  re- 
imbursement to  the  donor  should  be 
made  for  unreimbursed  time  lost  from 
work.  These  pajrments  to  donors  will  be 
greatly  outweighed  by  the  enormous 
cost  savings  that  vUl  result  from  the 
removal  of  the  recipient  of  the  donated 
oi-gan  from  a  maintenance  hemodialysis 
program. 

A  third  area  of  potential  cost  savings 
is  the  purchase  rather  than  the  rental  of 
duiable  medical  equipment — DME. 
Under  present  law,  medicare  can  provide 
for  either  purchase  or  rental  of  durable 
medical  equipment.  In  cases  of  purchases 
of  more  than  $50,  medicare  reimburse- 
ment is  generally  made  in  monthly  in- 
stallments equivalent  to  the  amounts 
tlrnt  would  have  been  paid  had  the  equip- 
ment been  rented.  The  payments  are 
continued  for  as  long  as  the  equipment  is 
needed  and  until  the  total  of  the  monthly 
instalbnents  equals  80  percent  of  the  pur- 
chase price.  The  patient  is,  of  course,  ex- 
pected to  ijay  for  20  percent  of  the  DME. 

In  the  case  of  a  $5,000  dialysis  ma- 
chine, this  provision  makes  patient  pur- 
chase nearly  imix>ssible.  In  this  example, 
the  patient  would  be  faced  with  flnanc- 
hig  the  total  cost  of  the  machine  and 
being  reimbursed  by  medicare  for  $4,000 
of  the  cost  In  small  monthly  payments. 

The  result  of  the  present  law  is  that 
almost  no  home  dialysis  patients  pur- 
chase their  own  equipment  and  the  in- 
ability to  purchase  home  equipment  may 
discourage  home  dialysis.  Instead,  pa- 
tients rent  equipment.  Some  rental 
charges  are  now  running  more  than  $300 
per  month.  In  addition,  maintenance 
charges  by  equipment  companies  appear 
to  be  significantly  higher  than  the  cost  to 
facilities  to  repair  their  own  equipment 
Examples  provided  to  the  subcommittee 
show  that  in  many  cases,  within  I'/i:  to 
2  years,  the  patient  and  medicare  will 
often  pay  in  rent  an  amoimt  equal  to  the 
total  piu-chase  of  the  machine.  While 
many  rental  contracts  provide  for  the 
servicing  of  the  equipment  and  a  lower- 
ing of  the  rent  and/or  an  option  to  buy 
after  several  years,  the  fact  remains  that 
medicare  rental  payments  may  be  many 
times  the  purchase  price  of  the  equip- 
ment. This  bill  directs  the  Secretary  to 
begin  Immediately  to  initiate  pilot  proj- 
ects with  approved  dialysis  facilities  or 
third-party  i>ayers  whereby  medicare 
will  furnish  up  to  100  percent  lumpsimi 
reimbursement  for  the  reasonable  cost 
or  reasonable  charge  of  purchasing  and 
maintaining  for  home  dialysis  patients' 
necessary   durable   medical   equipment. 
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Provision  would  be  made  In  the  pilot 
projects  for  a  "trial  period"  before  pur- 
chase so  that  costly  equipment  ctuurges 
are  not  inciured  for  patients  who  start 
but  do  not  continue  home  dialysis. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned 
areas  of  cost  savings,  the  bill  provides 
that  the  Secretary  conduct  experiments 
to  develop  methods  for  reducing  the  costs 
of  the  ESRD  program.  Such  experiments 
shall  include  reimbiusements  for  visiting 
nurses  and  home  health  aides  to  assist 
with  home  dialysis,  reimbursement  to 
family  members  assisting  with  home 
dialysis,  the  tise  of  physician  extenders 
within  and  without  dialysis  facilities  in 
(Hder  to  Tntnimiyj.  overall  professional  fee 
expenses  while  maintaining  quality  care, 
and— to  the  extent  medically  sound — in- 
centives to  home  dialysis  patients  to 
clean  and  reuse  their  dialysis  filters. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  implement  on  a  national  basis  any  of 
the  above-mentioned  pHot  projects  and 
experiments  which  he  finds  workable. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
conduct  a  ntunber  of  studies  of  different 
aspects  of  the  BSRD  program;  one  ex- 
amining physician  reimbursement  sys- 
tem, another  focusing  on  the  problems 
of  6  to  8  percent  of  ESRD  patients  who 
are  not  eligible  for  the  medicare  pro- 
gram. 

Finally,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  sulmilt  to  the  Congress  no  later 
than  July  1, 1977,  a  report  on  the  above- 
mentioned  experiments  and  studies  and 
a  report  on  Jime  30,  1977.  and  on  June 
30  of  each  year  thereafter,  on  the  ESRD 
program.  Specific  aspects  of  the  report 
are  detaUed  in  the  blU. 

Medicare's  ESRD  program  has  been  in 
operation  for  2Vz  years.  It  has  been 
shown  to  be  an  effective  program.  It  has 
given  individuals  a  chance  to  live  who 
surely  would  have  perished  simply  be- 
cause they  could  not  afford  the  necessary 
treatment.  The  program  is  a  costly  one, 
however,  and  it  is  our  responsibility  to 
monitor  these  costs.  I  have  introduced 
H.R.  12012  to  Insure  that  ESRD  patients 
continue  to  receive  the  quality  of  care 
they  need  as  well  as  to  insure  that  the 
program  costs  are  limited  to  the  absolute 


QUALITY  HOUSINO  — THE  EXTEN- 
SION OP  TIME  LIMITS  OP  THE 
PHA  STRUCTURAL  DEFECT  PRO- 
GRAM AND  VETERANS'  ADMINIS- 
TRATION  STRUCTURAL  DEFECT 
PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokes)  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1976,  nearly  1,000  commtmity 
residents  from  over  120  organizations 
gathered  In  my  2l8t  District  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  for  the  Second  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Buckeye  Woodland  Com- 
munity Congress. 

The  Buckeye  Woodland  Community 
Congress  is  an  umbrella  organization  of 
community  groups  consisting  of  street 
clubs,  PTA's,  churches,  btisineasperson's 
groups,  and  senior  citizens.  Tlie  efforts  of 
the  Buckeye  Woodland  Community  Con- 


gress have  been  particularly  impressive 
In  daomstrating  the  type  of  positive 
action  which  can  be  undertaken  by  citi- 
zens oomcemed  about  their  neighbors 
and  neiglibotfaood.  To  this  end  they  have 
not  only  pioneered  their  community's 
own  Improvement,  but  they  have  spear- 
headed a  movement  of  nati<mal  impor- 
tance to  all  Americans.  The  members  of 
the  Buckeye  Woodland  Community  Con- 
gress have  been  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing national  attention  to  the  appallingly 
frail  enforcement  of  the  518(b)  payback 
program. 

I  share  the  concern  of  the  Buckeye 
Woodland  Community  Congress  over  the 
weaknesses  of  the  518(b)  program.  To 
rectify  the  nimierous  problems  inherent 
in  the  program,  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation to  extend  the  518(b)  payback 
program  to  all  FHA  homeowners  regard- 
less of  program  and  date.  In  addition,  I 
have  also  sought  to  extend  the  time  pro- 
visions of  the  Veterans'  Administraticm 
reimbursement  program.  To  understand 
the  significance  of  these  two  bills,  one 
must  review  the  histories  of  the  518(b) 
progrun  and  the  VA  reimbursement 
program. 

Section  518  was  added  to  the  National 
Housing  Act  in  1964.  It  authorized  the 
FHA  to  correct  structural  defects  in 
homes  built  tmder  FHA  inspection  where 
the  builder  did  not  provide  relief.  S&i- 
tion  518  was  amended  by  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970 
which  added  subsection  (b).  This  au- 
thorized the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  correct  or  com- 
pensate for  defects  in  section  235  exist- 
ing homes.  The  section  235  program  was 
designed  to  help  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come families  become  homeowners  by 
providing  mortgage  insurance  and  sub- 
sidizing portions  of  the  noonthly  pay- 
ments due  under  these  mortgages. 

In  a  December  1970  report  by  the  staff 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  it  was  disclosed  that  houses 
with  serious  defects  had  been  sold  to 
low-  and  moderate-income  families  tm- 
der the  section  235  program.  The  admin- 
istration of  the  section  235  program  was 
reviewed  in  December  of  1970  by  HUD's 
Office  of  Audit  Upon  reinspection  it  was 
determined  that  34  percent  of  1,281 
houses  previously  inspected  and  approved 
by  HUD  had  serious  defects.  Moreover, 
GAO  concluded  that  these  same  ing^ec- 
tion  restilts  could  be  projected  to  the 
78,700  new  homes  and  40,600  existing 
houses  Insiured  as  of  November  1970. 

On  December  31,  1970,  section  518  of 
the  National  Hotising  Act  was  amended 
to  permit  HUD  to  correct  defects  that  se- 
riously ajfected  the  use  and  livability  of 
any  existing  house  insured  under  the  sec- 
tion 235  program.  Specifically,  this  sec- 
tion authorized  HUD  to  make  expendi- 
tures to  correct,  or  to  compensate  owners 
for,  serious  structural  or  other  defects 
that  affected  the  use  or  livability  of  any 
single-family  house  covered  by  a  section 
235  mortgage  more  than  1  year  old  on 
the  date  of  the  isstiance  of  the  insurance 
commitment.  By  January  31, 1973,  70,526 
existing  homes  were  eligible  for  section 
518(b)  assistance.  Of  8,855  requests  for 
financial  assistance,  5,923  were  author- 
ized. The  repairs  in  4,250  houses  had 


been  completed  at  a  cost  of  $6,147,000. 
Authorized  estimates  for  the  987  of  the 
remaining  1,673  other  houses  were 
$1,095,000. 

In  1974,  the  Housing  and  Commimity 
Development  Act  amended  section  518, 
in  a  number  of  particulars,  including  its 
extension  to  mortgages  insiured  under 
other  sections  of  the  law;  that  is.  sec- 
tions 203(b)  and  221 — making  such  ex- 
tension retroactive,  making  the  Secre- 
tary's determination  final  and  imrevlew- 
able,  and  reqidring  compensable  defects 
to  be  such  as  to  create  a  serious  danger 
to  life  or  safety  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
result  was  that  the  compensation  for  de- 
fects provisions  tmder  existing  235  law 
now  covered  mortgages  insiu-ed  in  older 
declining  areas.  And  not  insignificantly, 
compensation  was  to  be  retroactive  to 
mortgages  Insured  between  August  1, 
1968,  to  January  1, 1973. 

The  period  from  August  1,  1968,  to 
January  1. 1973,  was  the  worst  period  of 
FHA  scandals.  Too  often  faulty  inspec- 
tions by  ill-tramed  and  unqualified  in- 
spectors was  the  rule  rather  tban  the 
exception.  Given  this  period  of  disgrace, 
it  would  have  seemed  that  the  reimburse- 
ment process  would  have  proceeded  in  an 
expedited  fashion.  However,  the  Govern- 
ment faUed  again  to  do  its  idb.  Seven 
months  passed  before  -implementing  reg- 
ulations were  issued.  They  did  not  become 
effective  until  Man^  of  1975.  Moreover, 
applications  for  relmbiu^ement  had  not 
yet  been  distributed,  and  notices  to  eligi- 
ble homeowners  did  not  go  out  tmtil  the 
end  of  March.  In  short,  more  than  half 
of  the  1-year  claim  period  elapsed  before 
eligible  homeowners  were  given  an  op- 
portunity to  make  their  claims  and  only 
5  months  remained.  The  full  year  which 
Congress  intended  that  they  have  was 
frustrated  by  a  delay  in  the  implementa- 
ticmof  thelaw. 

On  May  5,  1975,  I  urged  the  inclu- 
sion of  a  provision  to  extend  the  time 
period  during  which  homeowners  could 
apply  for  con^iensation  for  defects  tm- 
der section  518(b)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act.  The  substance  of  this  amend- 
ment was  enacted  into  law  in  the  E:mer- 
gency  Housing  Act  of  1975.  The  act  also 
extended  coverage  to  one-  to  four-family 
dwellings  approved  for  mortgage  instu-- 
ance.  The  new  application  deadline  for 
filing  for  S18(b)  reiinbtu'sements  was 
designated  as  March  22,  1976.  Since  the 
extension  of  the  program  in  July  of  1975, 
68,000  additional  applications  have  been 
received  by  the  FHA  while  some  76  per- 
cent of  these  applications  have  been  pro- 
essed  only  8,802  or  12  percent  have  been 
determined  to  be  valid  claims,  an  alarm- 
ingly low  payback  rate.  Similarly,  when 
It  is  taken  into  consideration  that  there 
were  over  1,800,000  FHA  insured  loans 
from  August  1,  1968,  to  January  1.  1973, 
tiie  defects  coverage  period,  the  actual 
number  of  applications  has  also  been 
alarmingly  low.  The  reason  for  this  low 
application  rate  is  well  documented.  The 
518(b)  program  has  been  fraught  with 
widespread  delays,  faulty  inspections,  in- 
valid claim  rejections,  and  administra- 
tive intimidation.  In  my  21st  District  of 
Cleveland,  it  has  been  determined  that 
over  6,000  eligible  518(b)  recipients  have 
failed  to  apply  for  their  benefits.  One 
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would  Imagine  that  the  situation  Is  sim- 
ilar for  other  cities  across  the  Nation. 

The  result  is  iu>t  only  a  loss  to  the 
homeowner,  but  the  defective  property 
is  likely  to  be  the  subject  of  foreclosure. 
The  burden  of  recouping  the  loss  on  these 
ordinarily  marketable  structures  falls 
squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration.  The  Oovem- 
ment  stands  to  lose  money  and  Inter- 
city residents  stand  to  lose  their  homes. 
To  remedy  the  618(b)  malady  I  have 
proposed  legislation  to  strike  the  pres- 
ent section  518(b)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  and  amend  it  to  read  as  follows: 

HH.  — 
A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Housing  Act  to 

authorize  expenditures  by  the  Secretary  erf 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  repair 

of  certain  dwellings 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
618(b)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  U  authorized  to  make 
expenditures  to  correct,  or  to  relmbiirse  the 
owner  for  the  correction  of,  structural  or 
other  major  defects  which  so  seriously  affect 
use  and  livablUty  as  to  create  a  serious  danger 
to  the  life  or  safety  of  Inhabitants  of  any 
one,  two,  three,  or  four-family  dwelling  which 
is  covered  by  any  mortgage  Insured  by  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  If  (i)  the 
owner  requests  assistance  from  the  Secretary 
and  (2)  the  defect  U  one  that  existed  on  the 
date  of  the  Issuance  commitment  and  Is  one 
that  a  proper  inspection  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  dtscloee." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  thl:i  act 
shall  apply  to  any  mortgage  Insured  before 
or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
act. 

The  results  of  this  legislation  would  be 
to  Indefinitely  extend  the  time  period 
during  which  FHA  insured  homeowneiB 
could  apply  for  compensaUon  for  defects 
under  section  518(b)  of  the  National 
??,"f  ^5«^*^*-  Additionally,  the  more  than 
9.316,640  loans  insured  by  the  FHA  since 
1934.  except  matured  loans,  would  be 
eligible  to  apply  for  reimbursements. 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  PHA  518 
(b»  program  is  not  the  only  reimburse- 
ment program  in  need  of  reform  The 
Veterans'  AdminlstraUon  has  authority 
similar  to  that  provided  by  section  518  of 
the  National  Housing  Act.  as  amended". 
This  authority  Is  codified  In  title  38 
United  States  Code,  secUon  1827.  It  au- 
thoi-izes  the  Administrator  to  extend  aid 
to  distressed  homeowners  who,  after 
relying  on  VA  or  PHA  construction 
standards  and  inspection,  find  structural 
defects  on  the  properties  they  have  pur- 
cha.sed  with  veterans'  mortgage  loans. 
This  authority  was  avaUabl©  for  mort- 
gages made,  guaranteed,  or  Insured  by 
VA,  for  homes  purchased  with  such  fi- 
nancing after  the  1968  enactment  of  this 
bill.  ProceduraUy.  the  homeowners  would 
be  required  to  fUe  an  application  for 
assistance  not  later  than  4  years  after 
the  guaranteed  mortgage  loan  or  the  di- 
rect loan  was  made.  Yet.  the  Adminis- 
trator could  prescribe  a  shorter  period 
for  the  filing  of  a  claim.  The  Administra- 
tor was  also  authorized  to  furnish  as- 
sistance, by  correcting  the  defects  in- 
volved, paying  the  owner's  claims  or  ac- 
quiring title  to  the  prop^tj. 


The  VA  program,  unlike  the  PHA  51S 
(b)  program,  is  restricted  to  distressed 
homeowners  who  relied  on  VA  or  PHA 
construction  standards  and  Inspections, 
diurlng  construction.  As  a  result  of  this 
restriction  only  50  individuals  have  ap- 
plied for  assistance  pursuant  to  this  pro- 
gram. When  the  VA  has  Intervened,  cus- 
tomarily the  mortgagor  has  defaulted 
and  the  VA  must  acquire  the  property 
and  attempt  to  sell  it.  It  would  be  less  ex- 
pensive for  the  VA  to  expend  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  correct  the  defect  before 
tlie  owner  has  been  displaced  and  lost  his 
home. 

To  remove  the  imrealistlc  restraints 
placed  on  the  veterans'  reimbursement 
program.  I  have  proposed  legislation  to 
strike  the  present  section  1827(a)  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  and 
amended  this  section  to  read  as  follows: 

HJt.  — 
A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code. 
to  authorize  expenditures  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veteran.s'  Affairs  for  repair  of  cer- 
tain dwellings 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1827(a)  of  Utle  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  administrator  Ls  authorized  to 
make  expenditures  to  correct,  or  to  reimburse 
the  owner  for  the  correction  of,  structural  or 
other  major  defects  which  so  seriously  affect 
use  and  llvablllty  as  to  create  a  serious  danger 
to  the  life  or  safety  of  inhabitants  of  any 
one-,  two-  three-,  or  four-family  dweUlng 
securing  Ic^ns  guaranteed.  Insured,  or  made 
by  the  administrator  under  this  chapter,  If 
(1)  the  owner  requests  assistance  from  the 
administrator,  and  (2)  the  defect  Is  one  that 
existed  on  the  date  of  the  issuance  of  the 
loan  and  is  one  that  a  proper  Inspection  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  dlscloee." 

Sec.  a.  The  amendment  made  by  this  act 
shall  apply  to  any  loan  made,  guaranteed,  or 
Insxired  before  or  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  such  act. 

The  results  of  this  bill  would  be  to 
eliminate  the  4  year — or  shorter — time 
period  In  which  the  mortgagor  must  re- 
quest assistance  for  structural  defects. 
There  would  be  no  time  limitation  under 
which  the  mortgagor  must  apply. 

Nationally  the  VA  Insured  over  300.000 
loans  last  year.  In  my  21st  Congressional 
District,  8,847  loans  were  insured  during 
fiscal  year  1975.  There  would  no  longer 
be  an  arbitrary  time  limit  in  which  eligi- 
ble homeowners  would  be  required  to  ap- 
ply. My  amendment  would  also  extend 
the  program  to  existing  homes,  which 
were  hispected  by  either  the  VA  or  PHA 
and  subsequently  Insured  or  guaranteed 
by  the  VA  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
1968  veterans'  program.  It  is  estimated 
that  nearly  9,280,219  potential  homeown- 
ers fall  into  this  category  because  the 
home  loan  program  began  in  1944.  How- 
ever, matured  VA  loons  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  eligibility. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  closest  to 
the  problems  of  the  cities  of  this  Nation, 
have  long  agonized  over  the  constant 
deterioration  of  the  already  totally  in- 
adequate housing  available  for  the  low- 
and  moderate-income  families  of  our 
urban  areas.  Both  the  measures  which  I 
have  Introduced  today,  would  serve  to 
revitalize  our  dilapidated  urban  areas, 
drastically  lower  the  national  rate  of 


foreclosures  and  consequently  save  the 
Government  substantial  sums  of  money. 
Thus.  I  urge  you.  as  forcefully  as  I  know 
how,  to  support  these  important  legisla- 
tive measures. 


THE  COURT  ON  POLITICS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtzhan). 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Congress  passed  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  Amendments  of  1974.  it 
took  an  important  step  forward  in  limit- 
ing abuses  in  campaign  financing. 

Recently,  however,  the  Supreme  Court 
struck  down  the  act's  limits  on  caunpaign 
spending.  The  Supreme  Court's  action— 
which  in  my  opinion  was  not  required  by 
the  Constitution — will  give  rich  candi- 
dates an  imconscionable  advantage  and 
create  other  dlfHculties. 

In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to  refer 
my  colleagues  to  an  article  by  Anthony 
Lewis  that  appeared  In  the  New  York 
Times  of  Pebruary  5.  The  text  of  the 
article  follows: 

Thk  CotniT  ON   Pouncs 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Ever  since  the  passage  of  the  1974  cam- 
paign reform  law,  critics  of  the  complex  act 
have  looked  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  cure 
what  they  regarded  as  Its  defects.  There 
always  seemed  a  certain  Irony  In  that:  poli- 
ticians and  political  commentators  giving  up 
on  the  political  process  and  seeking  salvation 
from  Judges  on  a  highly  political  matter. 

Now  the  Court  has  spoken,  holding  several 
parts  of  the  reform  act  unconstitutional. 
Political  critics  of  the  statute  have  natiu-ally 
applauded.  But  those  concerned  with  the 
Judicial  process  may  weU  feel  differently.  As 
constitutional  law,  the  Court's  opinion  is  un- 
convincing. It  has  an  arbitrary  tone  reminis- 
cent of  the  bad  old  days  before  1937,  when 
Judges  used  to  strike  down  economic  reforms 
on  theoretical  grounds  remote  from  reality. 

One  disallowed  provision  of  the  campaign 
law,  for  example,  put  limits  on  a  candidate's 
use  of  his  own  or  his  Inunediate  family's 
money,  a  $50,000  ceUlng  In  the  case  of  Presi- 
dential candidates.  The  Justices  found  this 
a  violation  of  the  First  Amendment. 

The  Court  reasoned  that  the  \ise  of  money 
In  a  campaign  was  a  form  of  expression, 
protected  against  abridgment  by  the  First 
Amendment's  guarantee  of  freedom  of 
speech.  The  only  Justification  for  limiting 
expenditure  on  oneself,  it  said,  was  the  hope 
of  equalizing  candidates'  financial  resources, 
which  was  an  "ancillary"  notion  and  might 
not  work  anjrway.  It  concluded  that  "the 
First  Amendment  simply  cannot  tolerate  re- 
strictions upon  the  freedom  of  a  candidate 
to  speak  without  legislative  limit  on  behalf 
of  his  own  candidacy." 

In  other  words,  the  American  system  ts 
absolutely  powerless  to  prevent  a  Rockefeller 
from  spending  $4  million  In  famUy  money 
to  elect  himself  governor — or  to  prevent  some 
future  billionaire  from  spending  $100  mil- 
lion. There  can  be  no  limits  whatever. 

Does  that  make  any  sense?  Does  it  make 
any  constitutional  sense?  I  think  the  Amer- 
ican Constitution  Is  not  so  simple-minded. 
It  does  not  require  us  to  live  in  a  never-never 
land  where  we  know  nothing  about  the 
power  of  money  in  politics.  For  of  coune 
money  Is  a  lot  more  than  "speech."  We  know 
that  money  talks;  but  that  U  the  problem, 
not  the  answer. 

Or  oonaldaT  what  the  Court  did  with  two 
parallel  provisions  of  the  act:  It  held  tiiiooa< 
atltutlonal    over-all    limits    on    campaign 
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spending,  for  example  $20  million  for  Presi- 
dential candidates.  But  It  approved  ceilings 
on  contributions  to  candidates,  for  example 
$1,000  by  an  individual  to  anyone  seeking 
Federal  office. 

The  question  is  not  whether  those  two 
provisions  are  wise  or  unwise — that  Is  not 
the  Court's  business.  The  question  Is  whether 
the  Court  has  laid  down  an  underatandable 
principle  for  distinguishing  the  constitution- 
ality of  one  from  another,  of  spending  from 
contributions.  Principle  is  the  Court's  busi- 
ness. 

"The  act's  expenditure  celUngs,"  the  opin- 
ion said,  "Impose  direct  and  substantial 
restraints  on  the  quantity  of  poUtlcal 
speech."  It  said  the  aim  of  these  ceUlngs,  to 
reduce  "the  allegedly  skyrocketing  costs  of 
political  campaigns,"  was  not  a  sufficiently 
strong  governmental  interest  to  Jvistlfy  re- 
striction. In  our  free  society,  the  opinion 
said,  "It  Is  not  the  government  but  the 
pec^le  .  .  .  who  must  retain  control  over  the 
quantity"  of  debate  In  a  capaign. 

But  a  limit  on  contributions,  the  Court 
found,  was  a  less  "direct  and  substantlat" 
restraint  on  expression.  "A  contribution 
serves  as  a  general  expression  of  support 
for  the  candidate,  but  does  not  communicate 
tiie  underlying  basis  for  the  support.  The 
quantity  of  communication  by  the  contribu- 
tor does  not  Increase  perceptibly  with  the 
size  of  his  contribution.  .  .  ." 

Can  the  political  experts  who  praised  the 
Court  really  find  that  reasoning  persuasive? 
Do  they  agree  that  big  political  contribu- 
tors send  no  message  with  their  money?  Do 
Uiey  understand  the  difference — the  consti- 
tutional difference — between  campaign  con- 
tributions and  spending  as  "speech"? 

Again,  the  Court  found  "no  evidence"  In 
the  record  that  low  ceilings  on  contributions 
hurt  political  challengere.  "Challengera  can 
and  often  do  defeat  lnc\unbents,"  the  opin- 
ion said.  It  added  that  they  are  usually 
"well  known  and  influential  In  the  conmiu- 
nlty."  Can  such  bromides  satisfy  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy, one  of  the  act's  critics,  who  relied 
on  big  contributions  to  start  his  1968  chal- 
lenge to  President  Johtison? 

In  general  support  of  Its  reasoning  the 
Court  quoted  a  statement  made  In  1937  by 
the  revered  Justice  Brandels,  "public  discus- 
sion Is  a  political  duty."  Yes,  Brandels  be- 
lieved In  free  speech.  But  he  also  spent  a 
lifetime  fighting  concentrated  power.  He 
warned  against  "the  misuse    of  wealth." 

For  a  particular  reason,  Brandels  could 
never  have  been  with  the  majority  of  the 
Court  last  week.  He  thought  the  Justices 
should  restrain  themselves  In  the  use  of  ttielr 
great  constitutional  power,  eq;>eclally  avoid- 
ing premature  and  ^>ecvilatlve  dedslona, 
waiting  for  experience.  In  Its  haste  to  deliver 
what  was  almost  an  advisory  opinion  on  a 
largely  untested  law  the  1976  Supreme 
Court  forgot  the  restraint  that  protects  its 
role  In  our  system. 


CBS  CORRESPONDENT  DANIEL 
SCHORR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sub- 
mitting the  following  statement  of  sup- 
port for  CBS  correspondent  Daniel 
Schorr  which  has  been  coslgned  by  12 
other  House  Members  Including  Hsrman 
Basillo,  Shirlet  Chisholic,  John  Coh- 
TERs,  James  Corican,  Ronald  DELLtncs, 
Tom  Harkin,  Michael  Harrington, 
Augustus  Hawkins,  Parren  Mitchell, 
Edward  Rotbal,  James  Scheuer,  and 
Patricia  Schrosder. 

I  am  also  including,  for  the  Rscoro,  the 


text  of  Bfr.  Schorr's  speech  to  the  Wash- 
ington Press  Club  of  Pebruary  25  and 
two  articles  about  Daniel  Schorr's  sus- 
pension by  CBS.  The  articles,  which  I 
commend  to  my  colleagues,  are:  "De- 
fending Dan  Schorr"  by  Tom  Wicker 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  Tuesday,  Pebruary  24  and  "Truth  and 
Consequences"  by  James  A.  Wechsler 
which  was  carried  in  the  New  York  Post 
of  Wednesday,  Pebruary  25: 

Statement  on  Daniel  Schobr  Case 

As  members  of  the  House,  we  are  deeply 
disturbed  by  CBS's  su^enslon  of  Daniel 
Schorr  in  connection  with  his  leaking  of  the 
Pike  Report  to  the  Village  Voice. 

This  action,  together  with  the  vote  by  the 
House  last  week  implying  that  Mr.  Schorr 
may  be  In  contempt  of,  or  a  breach  of  the 
prlvUege  of,  this  House,  appears  to  us  to  have 
a  chllUng  effect  on  other  reporters  and  con- 
stitutes a  threat  to  freedom  of  the  press  and 
other  First  Amendment  rights.  The  net  re- 
sult wlU  be  to  strengthen  the  forces  of 
secrecy  that  have  concealed  from  the  Ameri- 
can people  facts  that  they  have  a  right  to 
know. 

Although  a  majority  of  the  House  voted 
not  to  make  the  Pike  Report  public,  Mr. 
Schorr  Is  not  a  member  of  the  House  Bind 
was  not  bound  by  its  vote. 

As  Tom  Wicker  said  In  The  New  York 
Times  February  24,  to  Insist  that  Mr.  Schorr 
or  any  other  correspondent  should  consider 
himself  bound  by  such  a  vote  or  by  White 
House  suppression  of  a  government  docu- 
ment "would  be  to  say  that  either  a  President 
alone  or  the  House  by  majority  vote  can 
decide  what  a  free  press  may  or  may  not 
publish." 

We  are  all  concerned  with  protecting  the 
national  security  of  our  country  and  do  not 
condone  any  action  that  would  Jeopardize 
our  security.  But  we  know  all  too  well  that 
the  plea  of  "national  security"  has  been 
used  to  cover  up  violation  of  law,  wrong 
policies,  errors  of  Judgment,  Incompetence 
and  unwsirranted  Invasion  of  the  rights  of 
Individual  Americans.  Our  only  safeguard 
against  these  misdeeds  is  through  public 
disclosure  of  such  reports  as  the  Pike  Com- 
mittee findings,  the  Pentagon  Papers  and 
other  Information,  and  this  depends  on  fuU 
protection  of  a  free  press. 

In  helping  to  make  public  the  Pike  Report, 
Daniel  Schorr  has  acted  In  the  best  Ameri- 
can democratic  tradition  and  has  performed 
an  act  of  conscience  for  which  we  commend 
him. 


Remarks  to  the  Washxngton  Press  Club, 
Febbuabt  25,  1976 
(By  Daniel  Schorr) 

From  the  events  of  the  past  couple  of 
weeks,  let  me  report  my  preliminary  con- 
clusion: the  Joys  of  martyrdom  are  con- 
siderably over -rated. 

As  a  non-working  reporter,  I  have  been 
working  longer  hours  than  usual,  making  the 
necessary  legal  and  other  preparations  to  be 
a  cause  celebre.  I  am  tired,  I  don't  have 
much  time  with  my  family,  and  I'm  getting 
to  feel  very  self-conscious.  For  me,  the  world 
has  turned  upside  down  when  people  keep 
calling  me  up  to  ask  me  things  instead  of 
telling  me  things. 

Then  is  another  disagreeable  feature  of 
being  a  cause  celebre.  To  be  involved  in  a 
great  Free  Press  contest,  it  seems,  one  has 
to  start  by  surrendering  some  Free  Speech. 
My  lawyer,  Joe  Califano,  is  master-minding 
our  strategy.  And  he  says  that  a  central  fea- 
ture of  his  strategy  is  that  I  should  shut  up 
a  lot. 

We  have  worked  out  this  novel  system 
where  I  write  down  what  I  would  like  to  say, 
and  then  Joe  reads  It,  and  then  he  tells  me 
if  I'm  allowed  to  say  It.  The  system  is  hav- 


ing its  try-out  here.  Not  to  beat  about  the 
bush,  this  Is  my  flrat  censored  script  since  I 
left  Moscow  eighteen  years  ago. 

Since  I've  never  liked  writing  for  the  waste- 
basket,  there  are  some  things  I  won't  try  to 
go  into  because  they  are  kind  of  sub  judice. 
I  cannot  talk  about  the  specific  facts  of  the 
situation  that  faces  official  scrutiny — the 
tangled  web  woven  in  an  effort  to  see  a  text 
published  without  commercial  taint  or  per- 
sonal gain  once  broadcast  requirements  had 
been  fulfiUed.  This  will  all  come  out  at  the 
proper  time,  and  I'll  be  glad,  for,  while  not 
particularly  proud  of  my  effectiveness  at  un- 
dercover operations,  I'm  not  ashamed  of  my 
intentions. 

You  may  fairly  ask,  then,  what  am  1  going 
to  talk  about.  Well,  I  like  to  think  of  my- 
self as  not  Just  a  cause,  but  still  a  reporter. 
And  since  I  do  not,  these  days,  broadcast 
analysis,  let  me  share  with  you  my  overall 
analjrels  of  what  I  think  is  going  on  beyond 
the  peripheral  matters. 

It  is  remarkable  how  much  the  national 
climate  about  secrets  has  changed  in  the  past 
few  months.  In  the  early  post- Watergate  pe- 
riod, Americans  demanded  to  know  what 
other  secret  abuses  of  power  had  taken  place. 
Disclosure  turned  into  an  Imperative,  over- 
shadowing secrecy.  "Natlmal  Interest"  had 
lost  some  of  Its  luster  after  being  dragged 
into  Watergate.  And  "national  security"  had 
become  tarnished  by  Its  employment  as  a 
reason  to  block  the  investigation  of  a  break - 
in,  or  to  continue  wiretapping  someone  who 
had  left  Government  employ  months  before. 

In  the  post-Watergate  era,  leaks  became 
routine,  and  secrets  were  hard  to  keep.  Who 
could  accept  the  standards  for  secrecy  If  they 
were  being  set  by  those  with  their  own 
secrets  to  keep?  Who  could  believe  in  na- 
tional security  once  It  had  been  made  synon- 
ymous with  cover-up?  In  a  reaction  to  Im- 
proper concealment,  we  seemed  to  enter  a 
period  of  massive,  almost  compulsive 
disclosure. 

One  phase  of  disclosure  opened  around  Oc- 
tober 1974,  when  Seymour  Hersh  of  the  New 
York  Times,  doing  what  the  Washington  Post 
bad  done  In  the  earlier  Watergate  period, 
forced  ajar  the  closet  where  some  CIA  skele- 
tons were  locked  away.  There  were  muttered 
protests  about  InteUigence  secrets  being 
filled,  but  they  fell  nooetly  on  deaf  ears. 
Congress  demanded  Investigations,  and  so  did 
President  Ford.  It  was  what  the  time  seemed 
to  require. 

And  so,  not  from  leaks,  but  from  official 
reports  of  the  Rockefeller  Commission  and 
Congress,  we  learned  of  Improper  CIA  spying 
on  American  dissidents.  Improper  FBI  prov- 
ocations, mail-openings  and  eavesdropping  by 
both  these  agencies,  and  more  massive  elec- 
tronic surveillance  by  an  agency  few  had  even 
heard  of  tintU  then — the  National  Security 
Agency.  We  learned  of  Americans  used  as  un- 
su^>ectlng  guinea-pigs  in  LSD  experiments, 
and  of  exotic  poisons  squirreled  away  against 
Presidential  coders.  We  learned  of  plot-s 
against  foreign  governments,  and  we  learned 
of  plots — sometimes  in  unholy  alliance  with 
organized  crime — against  the  lives  of  some 
foreign  leaders. 

But,  everything  runs  its  course  and,  in 
the  Media  age  of  the  national  nightly  news 
seance.  It  runs  Its  course  faster  than  ever. 

There  have  always  been.  In  our  country, 
two  great  urges — one  towards  security,  one 
towards  liberty.  The  pendulum  constantly 
swings  between  them.  When  Americans  feel 
threatened  in  their  safety,  they  sometimes 
seem  willing  to  sacrifice  a  little  liberty.  Then 
they  talk  of  "cracking  down,"  of  giving  freer 
rein  to  investigative  agencies,  and  approve 
these  agencies  operating  with  greater  secrecy. 

But.  when  Americans  perceive  their  free- 
doms, their  privacy,  threatened  by  security 
agencies,  they  turn  on  them,  and  demand 
to  have  them  exposed  and  brought  under 
control.  That  has  recently  been  happening. 
Americans,  shocked  at  what  has  been  done 
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In  the  name  ot  national  security  and  Internal 
security,  Ixave  been  tilting  towards  disclosure, 
and  our  security  establishment  asserts  that 
It  has  been  harmed. 

But  security  always  comas  back.  And  the 
pendulum  appears  to  have  started  Its  return 
course,  helped  along  by  some  willing  hands. 
One  clear  sign  of  the  change  could  be 
spotted,  at  the  turn  c^  the  year,  when  a 
CL\  station  chief  In  Athens  was  tragically 
murdered,  and  suddenly  disclosure  in  the 
broadest  senBe  was  made  to  appear  the  cul- 
prit. Another  sign  appeared  on  the  horizon 
when  a  member  of  Congress  found  It  neces- 
sary to  call  a  news  conference  to  protest 
that  he  had  not  been  the  source  of  a  leak 
on   the  CIA  operation   In  Angola. 

Soon  we  were  bearing  echoes  of  1971  when 
the  Government  was  claiming — birt  never 
proving,  even  behind  closed  doors — ^that  the 
Pentagon  Papers  had  compromised  national 
security. 

The  answer  then  was  the  White  House 
Plumbers.  The  answer  now  seems  to  be  pres- 
sure against  Congress,  and  particularly 
against  the  Press.  And,  as  a  further  election- 
year  feature,  against  Congress  to  mount  Its 
own  campaign  against  the  press. 

So,  what  happened  to  me?  I  got  hit  by  a 
SA-ln^^lng  pendulum. 

In  October,  1974.  I  was  assigned  to  start 
InveetlgaUng  Intelligence  agencies.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1976,  they  seem  to  be  back  inveatl- 
gatmg  me. 

In  October  1974.  the  nation  seemed  to  want 
exposure  of  intelligence  scandals.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1976,  the  biggest  scandal  Is  being  made 
to  i4>pear  the  process  of  exposure. 

That  was  the  background  for  the  lop- 
sided vote  m  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  January  29th  to  block  the  report  alrecKly 
approved  by  Its  intelligence  committee.  The 
substance  of  the  report  bad  already  been 
leaked,  but  using  It  after  the  vote  was  not 
the  same  as  using  It  before.  January  asth. 
If  I  may  pv.t  it  that  way,  was  a  watershed 
for  leaks. 

The  House,  as  the  saying  goes,  had  worked 
its  will,  a  phrase  that  has  always  awed  me. 
But  worked  Its  will  on  whom?  The  House  has 
»  vital  constitutional  role.  We  know  it  as 
the  body  traditionally  most  sensitive  to 
changes  In  voter  sentiment.  And,  as  such, 
the  House  made  up  Its  mind  about  this  re- 
port. 

But,  under  our  Constitution,  the  Press 
marches  to  a  different  drummer,  represent- 
ing no  popular  constituency,  and  sometimes 
obliged  to  provide  impopular  Information. 
Now,  I'm  not  supposed  to  discuss  my  case, 
but  let  me  see  if  I  can  present  to  you  the 
problem  of  a  hypothetical  reporter. 

Take  a  reporter  who  has  gotten  a  report 
with  the  simple  hope  of  being  a  few  days 
ahead  of  Its  scheduled  publication.  Now,  sud- 
denly, be  sees  all  other  copies  ot  that  report 
locked  up  In  the  clerk's  safe  and — perhaps 
even  more  sec\irely— entangled  In  a  parlia- 
mentary deadlock  about  how  to  get  it  out 
of  the  safe. 

In  this  weirdly  accidental  situation  that 
baa  befallen,  would  you  say  that  it  is  the 
function  of  the  reporter  to  cast  what,  in  ef- 
fect, would  be  the  final  decisive  vote  for  sup- 
pression of  the  report? 

Is  it  the  function  of  the  reporter  to  heed 
a  national  security  dictate  that  his  common 
sen.se — but.  more  Importantly,  the  parent 
committee  and  its  expert  staff — con<ilder  as 
not  valid? 

And,  finally,  if  the  House  appears  to  be 
moving,  for  whatever  reasons  and  under 
whatever  presisiu-es,  towards  putting  the  Ud 
back  on  secrets,  is  it  the  function  of  the  re- 
porter to  exercise  his  own  prior  restraint  and 
to  join  the  secrecy  backlash  that  will  binder 
the  press  in  the  future? 

Under  the  clrctimstances — unique  though 


these  circumstances  may  have  been — it 
seemed  to  one  reporter  that  paradoxically,  to 
not  publish  would  have  been  an  act  of  con- 
tempt for  the  constitutional  process.  To  pub- 
lish— and  it  makes  no  dUTerence  where — was 
the  recognition  of  our  separate  roles,  the 
normal  and  natural  thing  to  do.  For,  if  a 
body  of  Congress  can.  in  these  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, forbid  publication  of  Informa- 
tion that  has  already  escaped  its  control, 
then  what  can  it  not  forbid?  And  what  can 
it  not  ordain? 

I  submit  to  you  that  this  is  not  contempt, 
but  a  proper  respect  for  the  ftmctlon  of 
Congress  in  our  society,  along  with  what  I 
hope  is  a  proper  respect  for  what  the  journal- 
ist does  In  society.  And  apparently  that  role 
is  now — once  again — to  be  tested. 

I  do  not  ask  you  to  approve  of  how  I 
went  about  doing  what  I  tried  to  do — my 
own  agonized  critique  indicates  some  possi- 
ble Improvements  In  the  tactics. 

I  would  suggest  that  If  you  concentrate 
too  much  on  these  details,  however  fascinat- 
ing, you  may  miss  the  main  action.  These 
fascinating  details  can  sometimes  be  used  to 
obscure  a  constitutional  threat. 

What  the  Government  can  do  to  any  Joiu-- 
nalist,  it  can  do  to  all  journalists. 

When  you  hear  the  whip,  send  not  to  know 
for  whom  this  backlash  cracks.  It  cracks  for 
you. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  24.  1976] 

DcTENDiNG  Dan  ScHoaa 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

In  suspending  Daniel  Schorr  from  his  re- 
pcM-tlng  dutle.s,  CBS  News  has  succumbed  to  a 
campaign  launched  within  the  Ford  Admin- 
istration to  plcttu'e  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  as  an  erring  but  basically  worthy  vic- 
tim of  those  who  leak  Its  vital  secrets  and 
reporters  who  print  them. 

Mr.  Schorr  has  conceded  that  he  made  a 
copy  of  the  House  Intelligence  Committee's 
report  available  for  publication  In  TTie  Vil- 
lage Voice,  a  New  York  weekly.  The  charge 
against  him  Is  that  he  "sold"  a  document 
that  not  only  disclosed  national  security  in- 
formation but  which  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives had  voted  not  to  publish.  The  "sell- 
ing" charge  arises  from  Mr.  Schorr's  sug- 
gestion that  The  Voice  make  a  contribution 
to  the  Reporters'  Committee  for  Freedom  of 
the  Press. 

Anyone  who  knows  Daniel  Schorr  knows 
also  that  It  Is  absurd  to  suggest  that  he 
sought  to  profit  materially  from  publication 
of  the  House  committee  report.  The  facts 
are  that  Mr.  Schorr  did  not  suggest  payment 
for  himself,  but  to  a  cause  he  considered 
worthy.  He  first  determined,  as  a  CBS  re- 
porter, that  the  broadcast  possibilities  of  the 
report  had  been  exhausted.  When  the  possi- 
bility of  book  publication  fell  through.  Clay 
Felker,  publisher  of  The  Voice,  offered  to 
print  the  report. 

"I  had  then  to  consider,"  Mr.  Schorr  wrote 
the  editors  of  The  New  York  Times,  "since 
taking  money  was  imthinkable  to  me, 
whether  Felker  should  be  the  sole  beneficiary. 
If  our  system  inevitably  creates  profits, 
should  Felker  enjoy  them  exclusively?  So,  I 
suggested  it  would  be  appropriate  for  him  to 
make  some  gesture  to  the  free  press  Idea 
which  had  animated  me  by  a  'voluntary' 
contribution  to  the  Reporters'  Commit- 
tee. .  .  ."  In  fact,  the  arrangement  was  so 
"voluntary "  that  the  contribution  has  not 
been  made. 

This  arrangement  may  well  have  been  an 
error  of  Judgment.  But  Mr.  Schorr  deserves 
to  have  it  acknowledged  that  there  was  no 
"sale"  of  the  committee  report  nor  any  ar- 
rangement designed  for  his  personal  enrich- 
ment, or  that  of  anyone;  and  that  he  at 
least  thought  be  was  precluding  a  "profit " 
even  for  The  Village  Voice. 


The  other  major  question  concerning  pub- 
lication of  the  committee  report  is  whether 
Mr.  Schorr  should  have  turned  it  over  to  The 
Voice  in  any  circumstances.  Did  not  the 
House  vote  to  keep  It  secret?  Has  not  George 
Bush,  the  new  C.I.A.  director,  said  publi- 
cation damaged  national  security? 

In  fact,  Mr.  Bush  took  refuge  in  the  an- 
cient governmental  dodge  of  saying,  in  effect, 
"if  you  only  knew  what  I  knew  .  .  .  but  of 
course  I  can't  tell  you  what  I  know."  When 
the  Government  made  the  charge  about  pub- 
lication of  the  Pentagon  Papers  in  1971  that 
the  national  security  had  been  damaged  in 
ways  It  could  not  publicly  discuss.  Federal 
Judge  Murray  Ourfein  was  unable  In  a  secret 
session  to  elicit  from  Government  witnesses 
a  single  specific  Instance  of  actual  damage  to 
the  national  security. 

This  history,  of  course,  proves  nothing 
about  the  committee  report  except  that 
statements  like  Mr.  Bush's  should  be  re- 
garded with  much  skepticism — particularly 
since  (a)  most  of  the  report's  major  points 
had  prevloiisly  been  published,  so  that  at 
worse  any  secxu^ty  damage  already  had  been 
done;  (b)  other  reasonably  knowledgeable 
persons.  Including  the  Hotise  committee  and 
ita  staff,  believed  that,  as  Mr.  Schorr  said, 
It  contained  "nothing  more  of  national  secu- 
rity significance,  certainly  nothing  that 
would  endanger  any  Individual." 

Besides,  Mr.  Bush  himself,  appearing  on 
"Meet  the  Press,"  conceded  that  "the  funda- 
mental question  is  that  Congress  voted  by  al- 
most two-to-one  that  the  report  not  be  made 
public,  and  it  was  made  public  .  .  ,  that's 
jtist  plain  wrong."  This  is  the  basic  charge 
against  Mr.  Schorr,  but  it  Is  George  Bush 
who  Is  just  plain  wrong. 

How  is  it  different  for  the  House  to  vote 
to  suppress  a  public  document  than  for  a 
President  to  suppress  it?  If  President  Ford, 
for  example,  bad  decided  not  to  make  public 
the  report  of  the  Rockefeller  Commission  he 
appointed  to  study  CJ-A.  abuses,  would  that 
have  made  It  "Jtist  plain  wrong"  for  a  good 
reporter  like  Dan  Schorr  to  get  hold  of  it 
and  put  it  on  the  public  record? 

Of  course  not.  for  to  say  so  would  be  to 
say  that  either  a  President  alone  or  the  House 
by  majority  vote  can  decide  what  a  free  press 
may  or  may  not  publish.  In  the  Pentagon 
Papers  case,  the  Supreme  Court  specifically 
ruled  against  any  such  doctrine — contra- 
vening, as  It  would,  the  First  Amendment — 
although  it  left  open  the  poadblUty  that 
some  narrowly  specified  matters  might  be  of 
such  Importance  as  to  warrant  "prior  re- 
straint." 

No  one  has  suggested  that  the  House  com- 
mittee report  Is  even  remotely  such  a  matter, 
and  after  a  year-long  investigation  conducted 
at  public  expense.  It  was  in  fact  a  document 
that  belonged  where  Dan  Schorr  put  it — on 
the  public  record. 

(From  the  New  York  Post,  Fteb.  25,  19761 

TaUTH    AND    CONSEQtTENCES 

(By  James  A.  Wechsler) 

Whatever  the  unresolved  question  In  the 
Dan  Schorr  story.  Congress  Is  Inviting  public 
contempt  by  treating  his  alleged  transgres- 
sion as  a  major  threat  to  the  Republic. 

The  apparently  obsessive  resolve  of  some 
legislators  to  pursue  punitive  proceedings  In 
the  case  1.?  a  strange,  uninspired  sequel  to  the 
pledges  of  "open  government"  that  filled  the 
air  in  the  aftermath  of  Watergate  and  the 
ensuing  disclosures  of  Illicit  CIA  operations. 

There  is  honorable,  reasonable  disagree- 
ment among  jotimallsta  about  the  back- 
ground and  circumstances  of  Schorr's  deci- 
sion to  turn  over  his  copy  of  the  House  Intel- 
ligence Committee's  final  report  to  the  Village 
Voice. 

It  Is  still  unclear,  for  example,  whether  h* 
told  CBS  what  he  planned  to  do  liefore  taking 
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»  step  that  could — and  did — provoke  an  ex- 
plosive controversy.  Since  he  presiunably  ob- 
tained the  document  because  of  his  status  as 
a  CBS  correspondent,  it  might  be  responsibly 
argued  that  the  document  essentially  be- 
longed to  the  network. 

There  are  also  unanswered  questions  about 
his  ambiguous  dealings  with  the  Reporters 
Committee  for  Freedom. 

These  clouded  details  may  be  worthy  of 
exploration  by  media  seminars.  But  I  consider 
them  far  less  consequential  than  the  Issues 
raised  by  the  concerted  Congressional  effort. 
Initially  led  by  Rep.  Stratton  (D-N.Y.),  to 
destroy  Schorr  as  a  journalist  and  even  pave 
the  way  for  criminal  sanctions  against  him 
and  his  still  unidentified  source. 

Once  again  we  seem  to  have  reverted  to  the 
view  that  the  messenger  bearing  the  news  is 
the  villain  of  the  piece. 

Some  crucial  facte  are  being  obscured  by 
the  Congressional  clamor. 

For  one  thing,  we  are  being  repeatedly 
reminded  that  the  House  voted  by  a  2-1  mar- 
gin to  suppress  the  report. 

What  has  been  generally  forgotten  is  that 
the  House  Committee  which  reviewed  the  re- 
port had  previously  voted  no  less  decisively 
for  lt«  release. 

Thus  the  inexplicable  irony  is  that  the 
committee  members  who  favored  publication 
had  examined  the  document  and  knew  what 
they  were  voting  about.  The  House  Itself  had 
not. 

What  explains  the  discrepancy?  I  have 
seen  no  more  plausible  answer  than  a  crudely 
political  one — that  President  Ford's  hlgh- 
presstire  campaign  against  "leaks"  bad  suc- 
cessfiUly  intimidated  Capitol  HUI. 

Between  the  time  that  the  committee  acted 
to  issue  the  report  and  the  Bouse  rejected 
Its  decision,  the  Administration  had  waged 
a  massive  drive  to  convince  the  country  that 
the  CIA's  very  survival  was  being  imperiled 
by  unauthorized  disclosures — including  the 
airing  of  key  passages  in  the  report  by  the 
Times,  CBS  and  other  outlets.  One  must 
ustmie  this  counteroffenslve  had  achieved 
its  goal. 

But  if  that  retrospect  is  correct,  it  Is  hardly 
a  tribute  to  the  conscience  and  independence 
of  the  legislators  who  succumbed  to  panic, 
and  who  would  now  make  Schorr  the  scape- 
goat of  the  whole  affair. 

Is  a  Congressional  vote  to  suppress  a  report 
binding  on  the  press?  What  If  such  a  report 
dealt  with  malfeasance  in  the  legislative 
branch?  Is  the  Congressional  stan^  of  se- 
crecy peculiarly  sacrosanct? 

If  the  potential  consequences  for  Schorr 
and  possibly  others  were  less  serious,  the 
episode  might  be  dismissed  as  another 
burlesque  of  the  cloak-and-dagger  business. 

The  most  revelatory  sections  ot  the  report, 
as  suggested  earlier,  were  i^lready  on  the 
public  record  before  Schorr  decided  to  hand 
his  copy  over  to  the  Voice.  While  the  fuller 
text  provides  some  supplementary  details,  it 
has  a  quality  of  anti-climax. 

When  CIA  director  George  Bush  was  asked 
on  Meet  the  Press  last  Sunday  to  cite  "any 
damage  that  has  resulted  from  publication 
of  the  report,"  he  replied: 

"Well,  there  are  certain  things  in  there, 
but  if  I  told  you  those  specifics,  that  would 
highlight  those  and  make  things  worse  .  .  ." 

Bush  is  often  a  disarming  man,  but  his 
re^mnse  on  this  point  belongs  to  the 
archives  of  absurdity.  Was  he  seriously  stig- 
gesting  that  enemy  agents  would  fall  to  note 
some  truly  grave  disclosures  if  he  refrained 
from  mentioning  them? 

Perhf^s  sensitive  to  the  frailty  of  his 
words.  Bush  hastened  to  add  that  "the 
fundamental  question"  was  Schorr's  deflanoe 
of  Congress,  which  he  called  "plain  wrong." 
Seemingly  that  Is  the  preposition  many  Con- 


gressmen now  propose  to  affirm  by  inquisltory 
Inquest. 

It  is  a  proposition  that  goes  far  beyond 
any  appraisal  of  Schorr's  real  or  alleged 
inepltudes  (none  of  which  offered  him  the 
prospect  of  private  fiscal  profit) .  It  is  con- 
sistent with  the  ^irlt  of  the  President's 
proposal  for  new  criminal  legislation  to  pro- 
tect government  officials  from  press  expo- 
sure— advertised,  of  course,  as  additional 
safeguards  for  "national  security." 

One  must  ask  again:  have  we  come  full 
cycle  since  Watergate?  Is  cover-up  back  In 
political  style? 


tee  to  make  every  effort  to  see  that  a 
bill  is  r^xHled  to  the  floor  that  will  pro- 
vide funds  tcx  needed  puUic  works 
projects  and  at  the  same  time  put  people 
back  to  work. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  EMPLOYMENT  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigeoi  (Mr.  Ford)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  ;^>eaker, 
the  President's  veto  of  the  Public  Works 
Emplojrment  Act  was  not  only  a  slap  in 
the  face  of  the  505,080  unemployed  work- 
ers in  Michigan — ^which  has  the  highest 
imemployment  rate  in  the  Nation — ^but 
was  also  a  major  setback  for  local  gov- 
ernments who  were  counting  on  fimds 
for  badly  needed  public  works  projects. 

Over  the  past  several  months,  I  have 
bem  repeatedly  contacted  by  local  and 
coimty  officials  in  my  district  who  were 
anxious  to  obtain  the  Federal  funds  for 
public  projects  which  would  have  been 
available  under  this  now  vetoed  legisla- 
tion. One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
projects  was  a  new  jail  for  Wayne 
County. 

Wayne  County,  part  of  which  is  in  my 
congressional  district,  is  the  fifth  most 
populous  county  in  the  Nation,  and  has 
a  crime  rate  that  has  risen  about  25  per- 
cent in  the  last  3  years.  The  present  Jail 
facility  is  outdated  and  severdy  over- 
crowded and  the  government  is  trying  to 
house  inmates  at  sites  around  the  coimty. 
These  conditions  have  posed  a  serious 
threat  to  the  county's  criminal  justice 
ssrstem. 

For  some  time  the  county  had  been 
eagerly  awaiting  the  passage  of  the  pub- 
lic works  bill  which  could  have  provided 
100  percent  Federal  funding  for  such  a 
Jail  facility.  However  the  President's  veto 
has  at  least  temporarily  killed  any  chance 
the  county  may  have  had  for  100  per- 
cent Federal  funding  for  the  new  project 
and  the  county  must  satisfy  a  court  <Hxler 
to  provide  additional  temporary  facilities 
until  funds  can  be  found  to  pay  for  con- 
struction of  a  new  jail. 

Even  with  existing  programs  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  seem  to  be  doing  much  in 
the  way  of  providing  additional  help  to 
fight  the  crime  problem.  His  pr(H>osed 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1977  sUso  takes 
another  cut  in  the  funds  used  to  fight 
the  war  on  crime.  The  President  has  de- 
cided to  cut  $103  million  from  the  budget 
(rf  the  Law  Enforconent  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration, the  major  source  al  Fed- 
oral  antlcrime  funds  for  State  and  local 
governments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  critically  Important 
for  the  House  to  continue  its  work  on 
pubUc  works  legislation.  I  will  continue 
to  work  with  the  Public  Works  Commit- 


THE  CZECH  CLAIMS  SETTLEMENT- 
IS  IT  EQUITABLE? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  ttie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Blr.  Bingham)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
"11th"  hour,  the  Senate  added  an 
amendment  to  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
blocking  the  administration's  acceptance 
of  a  negotiated  settlement  of  claims  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Czecho- 
slovakia, an  amendment  which  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  insist  upon  retaining 
TTiat  amendment  has  produced  an  un- 
forunate  cooling  of  our  relations  with 
that  Eastern  European  coimtry,  most 
notably  in  the  area  of  trade.  Total  United 
States-Czechoslovakian  trade  volume  in 
1975  was  about  $87.7  miUion — the  second 
year  in  a  row  it  has  declined — from 
$94.2  million  in  1974 — after  several  years 
of  dramatic  increases  between  1970  and 
1973. 

Two  major  ai-guments  are  commonly 
made  in  support  of  the  amendment  re- 
ferred to — section  408  of  the  Trsule  Act — 
which  requires  renegotiation  of  the  set- 
tlement of  claims  initiated  by  the  United 
States  and  Czechoslovakia  on  July  5, 
1974,  and  blocks  provision  of  any  trade 
concessions  to  Czechoslovakia  until  such 
a  renegotiated  agreement  is  approved  by 
the  Congress.  The  first  contention  is  Uiat 
the  proposed  settlement  is  somehow  in- 
adequate and  inequitable.  The  second 
is  that  Congress  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  approve  or  disapprove  such 
agreements  rather  than  leaving  them 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  executive 
branch. 

Standards  of  adequacy  and  equity  are 
never  easily  agreed  upon.  Tliey  are  all 
the  more  difficult  with  respect  to  claims 
by  citizens  of  one  country  against  an- 
other. Wide  differences  In  the  size  and 
context  of  the  claims  and  negotiations 
for  settlemoit  make  comparison  difficult. 

Despite  such  difficulties  of  comparison, 
however,  I  believe  that  any  reading  of 
available  evidence  indicates  that  the  pro- 
posed claims  settlement  with  Czechoslo- 
vakia, while  not  the  most  favorable  the 
United  States  has  ever  achieved,  is  nev- 
ertheless equitable. 

Comparison  is  often  made  between  the 
proposed  Czech  claims  settlonent  and 
the  settlements  we  entered  into  with 
Italy  and  Panama.  Those  agreements 
Shielded,  respectively,  100  percent — plus 
interest — and  91  percent  of  UJ3.  claims 
certified  and  awarded  by  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission.  But  they 
are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule, 
and  constitute  a  totidly  unfair  basis  for 
Judging  the  Czech  agreement  for  several 
reasons.  First,  the  total  size  of  the  claims 
against  both  Panstma  and  Italy  were  sub- 
stantially smaller  than  with  Czechoslo- 
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vakia.  Total  principal  amount  of  claims 
against  Panama  were  $441,981.84: 
against  Italy.  $2,588,347.67.  By  contrast. 
the  principal  amount  of  claims  awarded 
by  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission against  Czechoslovakia  is  over 
$70  million. 

Second,  and  most  important,  Panama 
and  Italy  are  both  countries  over  which 
we  exercise  great  economic  and  political 
influence — not  a  country  like  Czechoslo- 
vakia which  is  obviously  under  lieav^  So- 
viet influence.  In  1950.  when  we  signed 
our  agreement  with  Panama,  that  coun- 
try was  virtually  an  American  cc^ony. 


Italy,  with  which  we  signed  claims  agree- 
ments in  1947.  was  almost  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  U.S.  Marshall  plan  assist- 
ance. How  can  we  reasonably  compare 
those  settlements  to  Czechoslovakia? 

It  seems  to  me  reasonable  only  to 
compare  the  proposed  Czech  settlement 
with  other  settlements  we  have  reached 
with  Soviet-sphere  countries,  and  with 
the  Soviet  Union  itself.  In  thiat  context, 
the  proposed  agreement  with  Czecho- 
slovakia Ls  above  average  in  terms  of 
compensating  U.S.  claims.  Indeed  it  is 
more  generous  and  favorable  to  U.S.  in- 
terests than  four  of  the  six  agi-eements 


we  have  entered  into  with  Sovlet-si^iere 
countries. 

The  table  below  summarizes  the  Mt- 
tlements  reached  with  each  of  the  East- 
em  European  countries  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  shows  comparable  figures  for 
the  proposed  Czech  agreement  It  Is 
ea.sy  to  see  that  in  terms  of  percentage 
of  debt  paid,  the  proposed  Czech  settle- 
ment is  more  favorable  to  American  in- 
terest than  the  Polish  and  Hungarian 
agreements,  and  far  more  favoirable  than 
settlements  obtained  to  date  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  table  follows: 


Country  aixl  typ«  of  claim  coveted 


suiting  and 
comptotian  dates 


PrinciiMl      Number 

amount  of    of  cl«m^ 

Source  of  funds  for  iiaymeni  of  claims    claims  approved    approved 


Amount  of 
tuMis  paid  or 
to  be  paid  in    Appioiiniale  peiceal  of  ctains 

settlement    paid  or  to  be  paid 


YHmbvU:  Njtionatization  and  other  taking   June  30, 19S1  to  July 
M  AaMfiean-OMiied  property.  IS,  UU. 


Palsrd:  Nationalization  or  other  lahin|  of 
American  pfeperty. 

Bulgaria:  War  dtnaee  claims,  failure  to  meet 
certain  contraduaraWigations,  nationalisa- 
tion or  ether  lalting  of  American-owned 
property. 

Hungary:  War  danage  claims,  nationalization 
or  other  taking  of  American-owned  prop- 
erty, failure  to  HMO'  cwtain  eontracteal 
oMigdtions. 

Rumania:  War  damage  ctaims,  failure  to  meet 
certain  cwrtractuMoMgations.  and  nahon- 
alizatiofl  or  other  taking  of  American- 
owned  property. 

Soviet  Uroon;  Certain  claims  of  U  S.  nationals 
arising  prior  to  Nov.  6,  1933  (included 
claims  based  on  World  War  I  takings  and 
defaulted  bond  obligations). 

Chechoslovakia:  Nationalization  or  other 
taking  of  Americjn-owned  propeity. 


SepL  1, 1960  to  May 

31, 1966. 
Sept  30.  I9SS  to 

0«c.  24, 1971. 


Sept    30,    1955 
Aug.  9, 1959. 

Sept  30. 1955  to 
Dec.  i*.  1971. 


Sept.  30,  1»'.5  to 
Aug.  9, 1959. 


Aug.  8. 195S  to 
Sept  15, 1962. 


to 


Vomlrr  Claim  ArMmwrt  cT  July  19.   f2S,  102, 206. 12 

ISM  aad  Yunslav  Clai  ma  Ai  rMmoot 

•f  Nov.  5, 1K4. 
Pelnii  Claims  Agreement  of  July  IS.    100,737.681.63 

1910. 
Liquidated  assets  of  Bulgaria  Mocked       4, 825, 586.  46 

in    United    States    and    Bulfarian 

Claima  Agreement  of  July  2, 1963. 

Liquidated  assets  of  Hun2.try  blxked  *  58. 277, 457.94 
in  United  SUtes.> 


Liquidated  assets  of  Rumania  UKked     61, 102, 449. 78 
in    Unite<1    StJtes    and    Rumanian 
Claims  Agreement  of  Mar.  30,  1960. 

Litvioov  Assignment  of  Nov.  16, 1933 . .    70, 466, 019. 00 


1.395    KQ,  500,000. 00   73ptrcent 

5. 022   >  40, 000, 000. 00    33  percent  (estimeled). 

230       3, 076, 234. 49    )1,000  plus  69.7  percent  of  balance  of 
each  clai 01. 

1.153  2,235,750.65  )1,000  plus  I.S  percent  of  balance  at 
•adi  claim  (for  war  dainH*  daiiiis 
11,000  plus  40  percent— 38  percent 
from  War  Claims  Fund). 
583  22.  G6I.  212.68  }1,000  plas  37J  percent  of  babnce  of 
oackdaim, 

1,929       8,658.722.43    $1,000  plus  9.7  percent  of  balance  of 
each  claii*. 


Blocked    Czechoslovakiaii   asMU   in     •72,614,634.34 

United  States. 
Proposed     Czechoslovakian     Claims 

AgreoflienL 


2.(30       8,540^76141    $1,000  plus  38.2  percent  ol  batance  of 
eachdaim. 
20,500.000.00 


TeW.. 


29,040,761.41 


>  To  bt  paid  over  a  20-yr  period,  beslnning  January  1961. 

>  Agreement  was  reached  Mar.  6,  1973,  with  Hunary  providing  for  payment  of  818,900,000  ia 
U.S.  claims.  Claims  over  and  atrave  the  $58,000,000  already  awarded  by  the  War  Claims  Settiement 
Commission  are  currently  being  reviewed  by  the  Cotnmissioa,  but  are  not  eipected  to  exceed 
$5,000,000,  bringing  total  claims  against  Hungary  to  approximately  $63,000,000.  On  the  basis  o( 


that  estimate,  payment  of  $18,900,000  would  result  In  reimbursement  by  Hungary  of  $1,000  plus 
approiimately  32  percent  of  balance  of  each  claim  (other  than  war  damage  claims.) 

•  1  award  under  a  piivate  relief  bill  for  $96,049.60  was  paid  from  War  Claims  Fund. 

I  Including  both  principal  and  interest,  this  figure  increases  to  $113,645,205.41.  Payment  of 
$29,040,768.41  would  represent  $1,000  plus  24.2  percent  of  principal  and  interest. 


Both  in  total  size  and  percentage  pay- 
ment, the  proposed  Czech  agreement  Is 
nearly  identical  to  the  agreement  we 
reached  with  Rimiania — the  most  recent 
recipient  of  most  favored  nation  status 
from  the  United  States. 

Some  critics  of  the  Czech  agreement 
have  pointed  to  its  rather  lenient  pay- 
ment terms  which  allow  installments 
over  a  20-year  period.  Yet  similar  terms 
were  accorded  to  Poland,  a  coimtry  with 
which  we  now  enjoy  a  large  trade  volume 
and  a  most  favorable  balance  of  trade, 
as  we  undoubtedly  would  with  Czecho- 
slovakia were  it  not  for  the  blocked 
agreement. 

Admittedly,  the  proposed  Czech  agree- 
ment is  somewhat  less  favorable  to  Amer- 
ican interests  than  our  agreements  with 
Yugoslavia  smd  Bulgaria.  In  the  case  of 
Yugoslavia,  the  relatively  high  rate  of 
payment  Is  related  both  to  the  small  total 
size  of  our  claims  against  that  country, 
8md  the  ccmsiderably  greater  independ- 
ence from  Moscow  which  Yugoslavia  has 
long  managed  to  maintain.  The  relative- 
ly high  Bulgarian  payment  was  made 
possible  almost  entirely  by  UJS.  control 
Otf  some  $2.7  mlllian  in  Bulgarian  assets 
which  we  were  able  to  liquidate  for  re- 
imbursement cy(  American  losses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  physical  control 
over  some  Czech  assets,  which  some 
critics  of  the  proposed  claims  settlement 


seem  to  think  might  be  used  to  reimburse 
U.S.  claimants  against  Czechoslovakia. 
That  view,  however,  amounts  to  little 
more  than  wishful  thinking.  The  assets 
in  this  case  consist  of  18,400  kilograms 
of  Czech  gold  which  advancing  American 
tro<4>s  wrested  from  defeated  German 
forces  who,  in  turn,  had  obtained  it  in 
the  German  pillaging  of  Prague.  The 
gold — now  worth  over  $100  million — 
more  than  the  principal  amount  of  our 
claims  against  Czecrhoslovakia — is  con- 
trolled by  a  tripartite  Commission  con- 
sisting of  the  United  States,  Britain,  and 
France.  WhUe  the  gold  cannot  be  re- 
turned to  Czechoslovakia  without  our 
approval,  neither  can  it  be  attached  and 
liquidated  for  payment  of  American 
claims.  That  reality  was  recently  con- 
firmed when  a  US.  district  court  dis- 
missed an  attachment  effort. 

Critics  of  the  Czech  agreement,  Mr. 
Speaker,  often  cite  a  flgtire  of  $113,645,- 
205.41  as  the  amotint  owed  by  the  Czechs 
to  American  claimants.  This  figure  is 
based  upon  a  principal  amoimt  owed  of 
$72,614,634.34  plus  Interest.  Yet  in  none 
of  the  settlements  we  have  reached  have 
we  sought  or  obtained  interest  payments 
except  in  the  case  of  Itsdy  which,  as  I 
have  noted,  amounted  to  the  United 
States  paying  itself  because  the  ItaUan 
economy  at  that  time  was  so  dependent 
upon  American  aid.  So,  again,  it  seems 


to  me  misleading  to  pad  the  amoimt  the 
Czechs  supposedly  owe  us  by  adding  in- 
terest to  principal. 

It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  the  figures 
in  the  table  do  not  fully  reflect  tlie  pay- 
ments to  be  made  under  the  Csech  agree- 
ment. In  addition  to  the  $20.5  million  In 
new  payments  listed,  the  Czechs  agreed 
to  pay  In  full  their  debts  to  us  for  sur- 
plus U.S.  World  War  n  property— that 
pajnnent  amounting  to  $7  million  includ- 
ing principal  and  interest.  They  also 
agreed  to  enter  Into  negotiations  with 
Americans  Wbo  hold  defaulted  Czech 
bonds.  The  value  of  these  bonds,  along 
with  certain  blocked  U.S.  bank  accounts 
in  Czechoslovakia  which  the  Czechs 
agreed  to  settle  in  negotiations,  amoimt 
to  something  over  $10,000,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  standard  for 
judging  the  etjulty  of  the  proposed  Czech 
claims  settlement,  beyond  comparisons 
with  other  settlements.  Is  the  satisfac- 
tion or  dissatisfaction  of  the  claimants 
themselves.  Ideally,  of  course,  idl  claim- 
ants would  like  to  be  compensated  100 
percent  for  their  losses,  and  that  expec- 
tation is  understandable.  As  a  practical 
matter,  however,  .such  a  goal  is  hardly 
ever  achieved.  In  the  ten  most  recmt  set- 
tlement programs  administered  by  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission, 
claimants  received  In  actual  compensa- 
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tion  an  average  «f  35.47  percent  of  the 
amount  awiuded  by  the  Commlsskm. 
Where  there  were  more  than  1,000 
awards  In  a  claims  program — as  there  is 
in  the  case  of  CzechOBlovakla — the  aver- 
age settlement  percentage  was  25,69  per- 
cent of  the  approved  claims. 

Many  claimants  have  been  able  to 
write  off  through  tax  deductions  a  large 
portion  of  the  difference  between  their 
certified  claims  and  actual  repayment 
That,  of  course,  has  the  effect  of  trans- 
ferring the  loss  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  does  not  reduce 
the  need  to  obtain  maximum  compensa- 
tion. But  it  does  ease  the  impact  of  the 
losses  upon  the  individuals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  9S1  of  the  2,630  claim- 
ants against  Czechoslovakia  have  al- 
ready been  paid  in  full  through  funds 
from  the  liquidation  of  CwchoelOTakian 
property  held  by  the  United  States. 
While  it  is  difBcolt  to  generalize  about 
the  attitudes  of  the  remaining  claimants, 
the  vast  majority  appear  to  support  the 
agreement  as  the  best  means  of  ob- 
taining adequate  compensation  prompt- 
I.V.  Since  these  claims  have  remained  im- 
settled  for  nearly  30  years,  ocnnpensa- 
tion  further  delated  will  be  compensa- 
tion denied  for  many  claimants  who 
are  now  advanced  in  age. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  more  than 
a  few  claimants  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
proposed  settlement  now  blocked  by  Con- 
gress. In  fact,  section  408  appears  to  have 
been  inspired  by  a  single  dissatisfied 
claimant.  That  claimant  has  since  died, 
and  the  parent  company  of  his  Ann  has 
shown  no  interest  In  pursuing  the  claim 
for  100  percent.  The  claimants  attorney, 
however,  now  represents  another  claim- 
ant in  legal  actions  to  obtain  100  percent 
compensation.  Although  the  particular 
claim  involved  Is  a  small  one,  the  law  suit 
Is  a  class  action;  therefore  if  it  is  suc- 
cessful, the  attorney  stands  to  earn  a 
substantial  fee.  However,  the  suit  has 
already  been  dismissed  by  the  trial  court 
and  the  chances  of  any  reversal  in  the 
appellate  courts  seem  nonexistent. 
Meanwhile,  the  claimants  remain  im- 
pald. 

It  is  tempting  to  blame  the  Czechs  for 
the  delay  to  date  in  settlement,  and  on 
that  basis  to  seek  even  more  generous  re- 
payment. The  fact  is,  however,  that  the 
delay  has  been  partly  the  fault  of  the 
United  States.  In  1963,  a  different  United 
States-Czechoslovakian  agreement  was 
negotiated,  one  which  was  far  less  satis- 
factory from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
American  claimants  than  the  <aie  ini- 
tiated in  1974.  This  earUer  prof>osal  was 
scrapped  by  the  executive  branch  when 
Senators  Keating  and  Douglas  torpedoed 
it  by  introducing  a  resolution,  never 
passed  by  the  Senate,  calling  for  Senate 
ratification  of  all  foreign  claims  agree- 
ments, implying  that  the  agreement  the 
executive  branch  had  in  mind  for 
Czechoslovakia  would  not  be  sipproved. 

As  a  proponent  in  general  of  a  strong 
and  active  role  for  Congress  in  the  mak- 
ing of  American  foreign  poUcy,  I  have  no 
particular  quarrel  with  the  principle  of 
congressional  approval  or  disapproval  of 
foreign  claims  agreements.  But  if  we  are 
going  to  take  that  course,  we  should  es- 
tablish a  clear  procedure  for  congres- 
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sional  review  of  such  agreonents.  That 
procedure  shoidd  provide  for  full  and 
careful  consideration  of  claims  agree- 
ments on  both  domestic  and  foreign 
policy  grounds — by  both  domestic  and 
foreign  policy  committees.  In  the  absence 
of  such  a  procedure,  one  or  two  Senators 
or  Members  of  the  House  can  succeed  in 
blocking  an  agreonent  with  little  con- 
sideration of  the  foreign  policy  conse- 
quoices.  We  presently  have  no  such 
orderly  procedure  for  reviewing  claims 
agreements  in  the  Congress,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  agreement  with  Czecho- 
slovakia is  no  place  to  experiment  with 
congressional  involvement  in  such 
matters. 

On  the  basis  of  these  considerations, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  section  408  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  should  be  repealed 
and  the  proposed  United  States-Czecho- 
slovakia agreement  Implemented.  Once 
this  long-delayed  and  protracted  agree- 
ment is  out  of  the  vi  ay,  I  believe  it  would 
be  appropriate  and  even  desirable  for  the 
Congress  to  establish  clear  procedures, 
along  the  lines  I  have  described,  under 
which  it  could  carefully  review  and  act 
upon  future  claims  agreements — agree- 
ments not  yet  negotiated — such  as  will 
someday  be  reached  by  Cuba  and 
China. 

In  urging  this  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  in  mind,  as  I  hope  other  Members 
will,  that  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia 
were  our  allies  In  opposing  NazUsm  in 
World  War  n. 

There  are  other  obstacles,  beyond  sec- 
tion 408,  that  stand  in  the  way  of  ex- 
panded trade  with  Czechoslovakia.  In 
particular,  the  Government  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia has  taken  the  same  negative  ap- 
proach to  the  Jackson-Vanlk  amend- 
ment that  the  Soviets  have  taken.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  in  solving  one  problem  at 
a  time,  and  that  we  wSl  be  in  a  much 
more  favorable  position  to  urge  Czecho- 
slovakia to  review  its  emigration  policies 
in  response  to  Jackson-Vanik  after  we 
have  resolved  the  claims  dispute.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Congress  will  share  my 
view  that  section  408  should  be  repealed 
and  will  take  such  action  soon. 

Just  as  the  chance  of  any  improve- 
ment in  the  negotiated  settlement  by  ac- 
tion of  the  U.S.  courts  is  negligible,  so 
in  my  judgment  is  the  chance  that  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  would  agree 
to  a  renegotiation  of  the  agreement  so 
painfully  woi^ed  out.  I  talked  with  many 
Czechoslovak  officials  on  my  visit  there 
about  a  year  ago  and  was  persuaded  that 
they  are  adamant  on  the  subject  of  not 
reopening  the  settlement.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  should  be  remembered  that 
they  did  agree  to  reopen  the  earlier 
agreement,  in  which  the  claims  were  to 
be  virtually  written  off  by  the  United 
States,  and  thereafter  negotiated  the 
current,  more  generous,  agreement  with 
the  American  Ambassador  over  a  period 
of  many  months.  They  now  feel  that  even 
to  suggest  a  further  renegotiation  is  in- 
sulting to  them,  and  represents  discrim- 
inatory treatment  as  compared  with  the 
treatment  accorded  other  East  European 
countries. 

It  Is  this  feeling  of  discriminatory 
treatment  which  has  so  soured  our  re- 
lationship with  Czechoslovakia  and  has 


made  it  Impossible  for  the  United  States 
to  move  ahead  with  the  estaUishment  of 
new  consulates  and  to  take  other  desir- 
able steps  in  the  Improvement  of  rela- 
tions between  the  two  coimtries.  It  Is 
time  we  Implement  the  imposed  agree- 
ment and  move  on  to  residve  other  dif- 
ttxea/xs  toward  more  friendly  and  mu- 
tually beneficial  relations. 


HON. 


RAY  J.  MADDEN  SEEKS 
18TH  TERM 


The  SPEAKHR  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bradeiias)  is 
recognized  for  S  minutes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  21,  1976,  the  distinguished 
chaliman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
Hon.  Rat  J.  Madden,  announced  that  he 
will  seek  an  18th  term  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Chairman  Madden's  de- 
votion to  the  best  interests  of  the  people 
of  Indiana  and  the  Nation  have  been 
the  hallmark  of  his  long  and  effective 
service  in  the  House.  As  a  member  of  the 
Indiana  delegation,  I  have  at  first  hand 
witnessed  the  tireless  and  robust  manner 
in  iiiiich  he  has  carried  out  his  respon- 
sibilities, and  it  has  been  a  deep  personal 
pleasure  for  me  to  serve  rdMx  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  Chairman 
Madden's  remarks  of  February  21. 

Today  I  am  azmounclng  my  candidacy  for 
an  IStb  term  in  the  Congress  to  represent  the 
people  of  the  1st  Congressional  District  and 
am  now  mailing  my  nomination  petition  to 
Indianapolis. 

I  have  fought  hard  for  the  people  of  the  1st 
District,  and  my  record  shows  it,  and  the 
people  know  it.  I  have  never  been  in  a 
stronger  i>08ltion  to  benefit  tlie  people  of 
Hammond,  Gary.'Sast  Chicago  and  the  rest 
of  the  communities  of  this  District. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Bnles  Committee,  I 
have  a  direct  Influence  on  legislation  that 
helps  t^is  District  and  the  rest  of  the  people 
of  this  Nation.  All  the  major  legislation  cf 
this  Congress  goes  by  my  Committee  before 
it  can  reach  the  Floor  of  the  House. 

When  this  session  ends  next  Deceml>er,  I 
will  have  served  longer  than  any  Member  of 
Congress  from  Indiana  of  either  political 
party  in  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Diirlng  the  last  several  terms, 
I  have  given  deep  thought  to  retiring  from 
serving  the  1st  District  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  have  consulted  friends, 
party  leaders,  beads  of  organizations,  l>oth 
political  and  otherwise.  The  vast  majority 
has  advised  me  to  continue  on  as  long  as  I 
am  enjoying  perfect  health  and  have  ob- 
tained top  seniority  as  Chairman  of  the 
House  Rules  Committee. 

The  seniority  system  In  the  Congress  has 
come  In  for  some  criticism  from  time  to  time, 
but  in  their  collective  political  wisdom,  the 
436  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  100  Members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  have  never  been  able  to  come  up  with 
any  practical  procedure  that  can  successfully 
replace  seniority  as  the  way  to  deal  with 
complicated  parliamentary  procedures  and 
the  difficult  task  of  legldatlng  Federal  laws 
and  solutions  to  our  problems. 

If  seniority  were  to  be  replaced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  It  would  creat* 
political  havoc  every  2  years  when  a  new 
session  of  Congress  begins.  At  least  21  sepa- 
rate committee  elections  would  take  place 
in  the  various  committees  to  decide  who 
wotdd  be  chairman  <x  ranking  minority 
men»ber. 
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A  reform  was  adopted  in  tlie  House  of 
Representatives  to  put  more  democracy  Into 
the  selection  of  committee  obalrmen.  Last 
January,  at  the  beginning  of  the  94th  Ck>n- 
gress,  the  Democratic  Caucus  nominated 
committee  chairmen  by  ballot.  Only  3  of  the 
sitting  chairmen  were  replaced.  The  new 
chairmen  won  only  by  margins  of  10  to  15 
votes  each  out  of  approximately  290  votes 
cast. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  my  re-election  as 
Chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  by  a  lop- 
sided margin  of  236  to  48  was  by  far  the 
largest  victory  for  any  of  the  contested 
chairmanships.  This  Indicated  that  the 
House  membership  was  very  much  satisfied 
with  my  experience,  ability  and  frankness  as 
Chairman  of  the  Number  l  committee  In 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Previously,  in 
1973,  I  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic 
Caucus  by  about  the  same  margin. 

I  have  talked  with  my  constituents  in  the 
1st  Congressional  District  for  many  years 
about  the  importance  of  seniority  In  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Four  years  ago,  the  head  of  a  prominent 
non-polltlcal  organization  advised  me  that 
my  voluntary  retirement  wovUd  Indicate  that 
my  campaign  statements  over  the  years  were 
somewhat  shallow  If  I  woxild  "walk  out"  on 
the  people  of  the  1st  Congressional  District 
of  Indiana  after  obtaining  seniority. 

I  firmly  believe  that  95%  of  the  voters  of 
this  District  are  familiar,  through  the  news 
media  and  my  weekly  reports,  with  the  great 
number  of  projects  and  programs  which  I 
have  worked  for  and  successfully  sponsored 
through  the  Congress  using  my  seniority 
along  with  plain  hard  work.  This  Includes 
low-cost  house  construction,  educational  ex- 
pansion and  appropriations  for  the  senior 
citizens,  handicapped,  welfare,  mass  transit, 
traffic  congestion  relief,  recreation  and  parks, 
tax  reform,  and  the  plugging  of  tax  loop- 
holes. 

Unfortunately,  since  Janixary  1969  after 
the  Inauguration  of  President  Richard  Nixon, 
interest  rates,  high  prices,  profiteering  and 
inflation  started  on  a  sharp  rise.  Today  we 
find  the  Nation  plagued  with  unemployment 
and  a  recession  which  is  on  a  par  with  the 
early  1930'8  when  approximately  14  million 
Americans  were  Idle  and  economic  havoc 
existed;  starvation  ran  rampant  In  our  met- 
ropolitan areas;  farm  foreclosures  were  high 
and  factories  and  businesses  were  closed 
down. 

The  sentiment  throughout  the  urban  areas 
of  America  today  In  1976  Is  that  both  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  President  Ford  through  their 
avalanche  of  vetoes  of  Congressional  legisla- 
tion have  greatly  increased  the  economic 
dungeon  which  has  stricken  ova  Nation  In 
the  last  7  years. 

I  would  like  to  serve  one  term  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committeee  under  a  Demo- 
cratic President  so  that  we  can  unleash  and 
release  the  dozens  of  antl -recession  measures 
that  have  been  vetoed  or  the  money  which 
lias  been  Impounded  by  both  President  Ford 
and  President  Nixon  during  their  terms  as 
President  in  recent  years. 

Andrew  Mellon,  the  head  of  the  multi- 
millionaire banking  family  and  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  12  years  under  Harding, 
Coolidge,  and  Hoover,  brought  on  the  1929 
economic  disaster.  Arthur  Bums,  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  System.  Is  the 
Andrew  Mellon  of  the  Nixon-Ford  period  and 
he  has  been  the  economic  advisor  who  has 
led  our  economy  and  prosperity  down  the 
pathway  of  unemployment  and  depression. 
In  spite  of  opposition  at  the  White  House 
In  the  last  18  months,  we  have  made  major 
strides  toward  closing  the  fabulous  and 
scandalous  loopholes  of  some  of  the  big  oil 
conglomerates. 

And  I  can  tell  you.  it  is  a  good  thing  that 
Congress  is  providing  the  economic  leader- 
ship for  this  Nation.  The  President  certainly 
is  not,  as  his  veto  of  the  public  works  Jobs 


bill  and  all  bis  other  vetoes  show.  I  dont 
know  where  the  President  has  ml^laced  his 
priorities,  but  he  certainly  was  not  thinking 
about  the  people  when  be  vetoed  that  Jobs 
bill— or  when  he  vetoed  the  tax  cut  last  De- 
cember, or  the  health  and  education  bills, 
or  the  housing  bill,  or  the  energy  bill,  or 
dozens  of  other  bills  for  the  people.  You 
name  it.  He's  vetoed  it.  President  Ford  is 
turning  the  White  House  into  Veto  VUU. 

I  ask  your  support  fcM-  another  term  so 
that  I  can  continue  to  get  the  Job  done  in 
Washington.  Two  recent  examples  of  major 
legislation  which  I  have  had  a  hand  in  are 
the  Public  Works  Employment  bill  and  the 
Indiana  Dunes  National  park. 

I  am  proud  that  my  good  friend,  the  Ma- 
jority Leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— Tip  O'Neill — is  here  with  me,  together 
with  Congressman  Fithlan  from  the  2nd  Dis- 
trict next  door.  We  have  Just  come  back 
from  a  major  victory  for  the  people.  We  in 
the  House  have  overriden  the  President's 
veto  of  one  of  the  biggest,  most  Important 
Job  bills  of  this  Congnea — the  Public  Works 
Employment  Act.  That  Is  a  Leadership  bill, 
sponsored  by  Tip  O'Neill  and  Speaker  Al- 
bert. It  took  a  special  hearing  before  my 
Rules  Committee  to  get  that  bUl  on  the 
Floor  or  there  never  would  have  been  a  bill 
or  an  override  vote.  One  of  the  first  things 
we  did  when  Congress  reconvened  last  month 
was  to  have  the  hearing  and  pass  the  bill. 
One  of  the  first  things  that  President  Ford 
did  was  to  veto  it.  And  now  we  in  the  House 
have  come  back  by  overriding  that  veto  for 
the  people  of  Hammond  and  Oary  and  Lake 
County  and  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

IhlB  bill  would  have  meant  that  all  the 
communities  in  this  area  could  have  gotten 
immediate,  100%  funding  for  local  public 
works  that  are  already  designed  and  ap- 
proved and  that  Oary,  which  has  9.2%  un- 
employment would  have  gotten  9777,000  un- 
der Title  n.  Hammond,  which  has  6.6%  un- 
employment, would  have  been  eligible  for 
9204,000.  The  rest  of  Lake  County,  with  7.1% 
unemployment  would  have  qualified  for 
9668.000. 

Just  last  Tuesday,  the  House  passed  the 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  Act 
Amendments  which  my  colleagues  Floyd 
Fithlan  and  Ed  Roush  and  I  have  worked  on 
for  many  years.  This  bill  provides  for  a  4,400- 
acre  expansion  of  the  Indiana  Dunes  Na- 
tional Recreational  park.  That  wUl  increase 
the  size  of  the  Lakeshore  by  half  and  pre- 
serve this  priceless  and  scenic  area  for  our 
enjoyment  today  and  for  our  children  to- 
morrow. This  expansion  is  something  I  have 
been  working  for  ever  since  I  helped  get  the 
Lakeshore  established  in  1966. 1  wasn't  Chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee  then.  I  am  now, 
and  being  a  chairman  helps  when  it  comes  to 
getting  a  bill  through  the  House.  Today  we 
can  proudly  say  that  no  other  large  scenic 
area  In  the  National  Park  system  is  as  close 
to  the  homes  of  10  million  people  as  Is  the 
Indiana  Dunes  National  park.  That  Is  one  of 
my  proudest  achievements  for  the  people  of 
the  Ist  District. 

I  have  always  given  my  best  for  the  people 
of  the  Ist  District.  I  will  continue  to  do  my 
very  best  for  you  as  your  Congressman.  And 
I  have  never  been  in  such  a  good  position  to 
do  so  much  good  for  our  people. 

This  is  the  people's  Job.  It  takes  the  peo- 
ple's support.  I  ask  your  help.  Tou  don't  have 
to  experiment;  you  can  have  experience. 

Thank  you. 


DANGERS  OF  ARSENIC  ARE 
NOTHING   NEW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  Uie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Doicinick  V. 
Daniels)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.    DONHNICK    V.    DANIELS.    Mr. 


Speaker,  in  the  past  year,  I  have  inserted 
several  articles  in  the  CowGitEssioHAL 
Record  dealing  with  the  dangers  of  ex- 
posure to  arsenic  for  workers  and  for 
communities  near  smelters  or  plants  us- 
ing arsenic. 

Recently,  the  danger  has  struck  close 
to  the  Nation's  Capital.  And  once  again 
I  must  call  attention  to  the  hazards  of 
this  substance — dangers  that  have  been 
known  for  himdreds  of  years.  Arsenic  is 
not  only  a  potent  poison,  it  is  also  a  car- 
cinogen. Cancer  rates  of  populatimis  liv- 
ing near  smelters  or  plants  which  use 
arsenic  run  high  for  lung  and  Isrmph 
cancers. 

The  tragedy  in  the  situation  across  the 
Potomac  at  the  R.  H.  Bogle  plant  is  that 
we  are  dealing  with  a  known  toxic  sub- 
stance, and  we  have  laws  on  Uie  books 
designed  to  protect  workers,  the  com- 
munity, the  air,  and  the  water. 

Is  the  arsenic  problem  in  Alexandria  to 
be  a  repeat  of  the  kepone  disaster  at 
Hopewell,  Va.?  Where  are  responsible 
Government  administrators  who  will 
carry  out  their  duties  with  a  commitment 
to  serve  the  public  good? 

Until  Industry  assumes  its  social  and 
legal  obligations  to  protect  the  worker 
and  the  community  from  exposure  to 
dangerous  substances,  incidents  like  the 
Alexandria  situation  may  unfortunately 
occur. 

Until  Government  officials  start  to  act 
upon  Icnowledge  of  public  health  hazards 
as  soon  as  they  become  aware  of  such 
hazards,  we  will  continue  to  have  more 
"kepones"  and  "arsenics." 

One  solution  in  this  election  year  is 
for  voters  to  demand  that  those  seelcing 
to  hold  the  public  trust  take  a  stand  on 
public  health  and  safety  matters  prior  to 
election.  The  voters  have  every  right  to 
demand  that  laws  designed  to  protect 
their  health  are  carried  out  by  those  ttiey 
elect.  I  believe  that  we  will  see  far  more 
responsible  administration  of  our  laws  if 
we  hold  our  public  officials  accountable. 

I  cc»nmend  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
two  excellent  editorials  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star  and  the  Washington  Post  on 
this  subject  of  public  accoimtability. 
(From  the  Washington  SUr,  Feb.  24.  1976) 
Akbenic  IK  Ai.xxAinmiA 

It  is  not  possible  at  this  point  to  say  with 
certainty  whether  the  arsenic  contammation 
In  Alexandria  Is  a  small  or  large  danger  to 
public  ^health.  But  the  people  of  Virginia 
ought  to  be  getting  pretty  sick  of  the  atti- 
tude of  officials  who  seem  to  think  that  what 
the  public  doesn't  know  about  toxic  sub- 
stances polluting  their  environment  won't 
hurt  them. 

On  the  heels  of  the  Kepone  episode  in 
Hopewell — a  tragedy  that  was  compounded 
by  official  laxity  and  Indifference,  and  one 
could  argue  stupidity — it  was  disclosed  in 
The  Star  Sunday  that  for  nearly  two  years 
officials  have  kept  quiet  about  a  potentially 
dangerous  contamination  of  a  downtown 
Alexandria  plant  site  with  arsenic  and  other 
pesticides. 

A  state  analysU  of  soil  at  the  R.  H.  Bogle 
Chemical  Co.,  which  ia  situated  next  to  the 
Potomac  River,  Indicates  contamination  to  a 
depth  of  more  than  six  feet.  Some  of  the  area 
was  reported  to  have  a  concentration  of  ar- 
senic ranging  up  to  28,000  parts  per  million. 
A  pound  of  soil  with  that  heavy  a  concen- 
tration is  enough  to  kill  103  people. 

No  one  Is  suggesting  that  people  are  going 
to  eat  the  soU  at  the  Bogle  Installation.  But 
the  mere  fact  that  this  lethal  substance  is 
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present  in  the  grounil  in  such  quantity  Is 
cause  for  concern.  Cttf  and  state  oOcUIs  also 
jiAve  expressed  worry  about  the  ponlbUlty 
of  a  pubUo  DMtlth  bMud  from  mutmot  wa- 
ter runoff  and  graoad  water  contamlnatlnii. 
Coocentratloiis  oC  asaBiilo  and  traoM  of  two 
other  potentUlly  dangerous  substances  were 
reported  to  have  been  found  on  the  bed  of 
the  Potomac  near  the  plant. 

The  situation  was  of  enough  concern  to 
prompt  the  former  city  manager,  Keith  Mul- 
rooney,  to  caU  it  "alarming"  in  a  letter  to 
the  firm.  It  was  enoiigh  to  pron^t  the  dty 
health  director.  A.  A.  Oardone.  to  call  (or 
'temoval  or  neutralization  of  the  contami- 
nated soils  on  the  property  to  a  depth 
wherein  they  no  longer  poee  a  public  health 
hazard."  It  was  enough  to  prompt  the  com- 
pany to  put  a  chain  link  fence  around  the 
two-acre  property  where  youngsters  from  the 
neighborhood  used  to  play. 

But  all  of  this  concern  was  expressed  be- 
hind closed  doors.  A  state  health  official,  R. 
E.  Dorer.  asked  the  State  Water  Control 
Board  to  help  keep  the  matter  secret.  "Un- 
due publicity  might  seriously  retard  our  ef- 
forts to  correct  the  situation  in  a  competent 
and  professional  manner,"  he  wrote  the 
board. 

Now  that  it  has  oome  out  in  the  optn, 
tttte  and  city  health  officials  appear  to  be 
trying  to  minimize  the  potential  danger. 
"What  Is  the  risk  to  the  people?"  Mr.  Dorer 
WM  quoted  as  saying  in  Monday's  newspa- 
per. "I  don't  think  we  would  alarm  the  peo- 
ple unless  we  knew  there  was  a  danger  at- 
tached to  it  and  I  don't  think  there  is  any 
danger  attached  to  that  particular  facility. 
There  may  be,  but  we'd  have  to  study  it." 

First,  the  tone  of  Mr.  Dorer's  Monday  re- 
marks was  nothing  like  that  of  the  missives 
that  went  back  and  forth  between  state  and 
local  agencies  when  It  was  all  hushed  up. 
Second,  Mr.  Dorer  seems  to  be  having  trouble 
getting  his  thoughts  tn  order  when  be  says 
there  Is  no  danger  and  immediately  con- 
tradicts himself  by  saying  there  nxay  be. 

The  president  of  the  company,  R.  H.  Bogle 
Jr,  disputes  some  of  the  state  analysis  of  the 
loll  on  the  plant  site.  He  said  his  company 
had  a  private  study  made  but  he  declined  to 
release  any  information  on  It.  The  company's 
(tudy.  he  said,  is  "classified." 

If  Mr.  Bogle  wants  to  keep  his  study  "clas- 
slfled,"  that's  his  business,  we  suppose.  But 
the  health  of  the  people  around  that  plant 
site  and  others  who  might  be  affected  else- 
where by  Its  operation  is  the  public's  busi- 
ness, and  it  ought  to  be  Mr.  Bogle's  as  well. 

Where  have  the  health  authorities  been  all 
these  decades  that  the  Bogle  plant  has  been 
la  operation?  Why  have  they  only  discovered 
within  the  past  two  years  that  the  ground 
was  being  contaminated  by  potentlaUy  dan- 
gerous chemicals?  Like  the  Kepone  situa- 
tion, this  is  another  illustration  of  the  lax- 
neas  In  Virginia  in  dealing  with  industrial 
safety  and  environmental  pollution. 

And  why  couldn't  offilcals  have  leveled 
with  the  public  once  they  did  discover  the 
contamination,  instead  of  trying  to  keep  it 
quiet?  No  doubt  It's  easier  for  public  officials 
to  play  things  close  to  their  chests,  avoiding 
confrontations  and  demands  from  the  public 
they  serve — don't  stir  up  the  animals  Is  the 
usual  watchword.  But  if  public  officials  don't 
vuit  to  carry  on  the  public's  business  in 
public,  they  ought  to  get  into  some  other 
Une  of  work. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  26,  1976] 

Aksenic  and  Old  Dikt 
First  It  was  Kepone  In  Hopewell;  now  it's 
vsenlc  in  Alexandria.  Once  again,  massive 
amounts  of  a  highly  dangerous  substance 
have  polluted  a  chemical  plant  and  the  river 
nearby.  Once  again  the  officials  charged  with 
protecting  public  health  and  safety  have 
been  very  slow  to  act.  And  once  again  the 
pe<9le  of  the  area  were  not  told  about  the 
luuzard  for  some  time.  It's  enough  to  maka 


Virginians  wonder  whether  those  responsible 
for  eorblng  pollution  in  the  commonwealth 
are  more  oonoemed  about  public  exposure  to 
lethal  ailbstancee — or  their  own  public  ex- 
posure to  charges  of  laxity  and  InellMtive- 


The  arsenic  problem  at  the  R.  H.  Bogle 
Chemical  Company  is  not  exactly  parallel  to 
the  K^one  catastrophe— but  that  does  not 
make  the  mess  In  Alexandria  less  serious. 
Some  officials  are  now  emphasizing,  for  in- 
stance, that  while  dozens  of  people  have  been 
poisoned  by  Kepone,  nobody  has  been  found 
to  have  been  affected  by  the  arsenic.  But  no 
thorough  medical  screening  has  been  done; 
moreover,  the  symptoms  of  exposure  to  many 
toxic  substances  may  not  appear  for  years. 
Similarly,  while  Kepone  spread  with  alarm- 
ing speed  throughout  the  Hopewell  area  and 
down  the  James  River,  the  arsenic  seems  to 
have  been  largely  contained  to  the  Bogle 
property.  But  the  harm  to  the  Potomac  has 
not  been  fully  established  yet.  And  on  the 
Bogle  acreage  Itself,  the  contamination  is  so 
dense  and  persistent  that  arsenic  has  pene- 
trated the  soil  to  a  depth  of  over  six  feet — 
nine  years  after  the  firm  stopped  mixing 
herbicides  there. 

The  most  Important  point  Is  that  the  per- 
formance of  public  agencies  in  both  Instances 
was  disgracefiU.  In  both  cases,  water  pollu- 
tion control  officials  first  discovered  evidence 
of  poUutlon — and  f  aUed  to  stop  it  right  away. 
In  both  cases,  city  and  state  officers  gradually 
caught  on  to  pieces  of  the  problem,  but  tried 
to  duck  responsibility,  did  not  orchestrate 
their  efforts,  and  showed  no  sense  of  urgency. 
In  neither  instance  did  anyone  make  a  point 
of  alerting  the  community  to  the  hazard.  To 
the  contrary,  officials  who  knew  about  the 
acre  of  arsenic-laden  dirt  made  a  deliberate 
decision  to  keep  that  information  to  them- 
selves. One  state  health  official,  Roland  E. 
Durer,  now  says  that  he  did  not  want  to 
alarm  the  public  until  he  was  sure  that  a 
real  danger  did  exist.  But  people  can  be  fore- 
warned without  being  panicked — and  It  Is 
irresponsible  not  to  warn  parents,  for  in- 
stance, that  their  children  may  be  playing  tn 
a  perilous  place. 

The  whole  system  for  dealing  with  pesti- 
cides and  other  toxic  substances  In  Virginia 
obviously  needs  to  be  overhauled.  Ctovemor 
Ctodwin  has  proposed  some  useful  changes  in 
the  laws,  and  legislative  action  on  a  number 
of  points  this  year  would  be  desirable.  But 
that  Is  not  enough.  Sustained  public  and 
press  scrutiny  will  be  required  to  insure  that 
the  lax  habits  so  amply  demonstrated  will 
not  continue  even  though  the  laws  are 
changed. 

Meanwhile,  Alexandria  has  the  problem  of 
what  to  do  with  all  that  arsenic-poisoned 
dirt.  Obviously  the  Bogle  acre  cannot  be  used 
in  any  way  that  might  cause  the  contamina- 
tion to  spread.  The  mess  will  have  to  be  con- 
tained and  isolated  as  securely  as  the  Kepone- 
saturated  wastes  in  Hopewell.  If  an  effective 
disposal  method  cannot  be  devised,  the  acre 
may  Just  have  to  be  forever  fenced  off  and 
abandoned,  as  another  ugly  monument  to 
industrial  and  bvireaucratlc  carelessness. 


A  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM  FOR 
RURAL  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Oberstar)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  rural 
America  is  the  new  growth  frontier  of 
our  country.  After  40  years  of  out-ml- 
gratJon.  the  trend  has  finally  reversed 
itself.  Census  figures  show  an  Increase 
of  5.6  percent  in  rural  population  be- 
tween 1970  and  1974,  compared  to  a  3.4 
percent  increase  in  large  city  and  sub- 
urban populations. 


Recognizing  this  new  trend  and  its 
brofid  impllcatlcHis  for  the  future.  Con- 
gress passed  tbe  Rural  Devekvment  Act 
of  1972,  giving  the  n.S.  D^iaitment  of 
Agriculture  additional  responsibility  to 
hdp  rural  Amertcans  plan  and  supervise 
their  own  development  and  growth. 

The  key  agency  within  the  Dei>artment 
ctf  Agriculture  charged  with  csurying 
out  the  mandate  of  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972  is  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration.  From  a  small  agency 
created  in  1935 — then  the  Resettlement 
Administration — aimed  primarily  at 
helping  farmers,  FmHA  has  grown  into<:' 
a  major  agency  administering  26  maj<ur 
programs.  The  bulk  of  this  growth  has 
occurred  in  recent  years,  the  number  of 
programs  almost  doubling  since  1970.  Of 
the  tcMtal  d(dlars  loaned  to  date,  more 
than  half  have  been  obligated  in  the  last 

5  years. 

Certainly  this  kind  of  major  expansion 
in  scope  and  volume  calls  for  reevalua- 
tion  of  FtnHA's  structure,  goals,  pedicles, 
smd  operating  procedures.  Yet.  what  we 
find  is  that,  in  spite  of  its  phenomenal 
growth.  FmHA  is  basically  operating  Just 
as  it  did  years  ago. 

FmHA  has  tremendous  potential  tor 
helping  rural  Amoica.  It  administers  a 
broad  range  ol  grant  and  loan  programs 
covering  such  diverse  areas  as  farm  own- 
ership and  operation,  single  and  multi- 
family  housing,  business  and  industrial 
development,  community  facilities,  and 
sewer  and  water  ss^tems. 

It  has  a  unique  structure  of  1,756 
county  offices  serving  over  3,000  rural 
counties.  This  grassroots  structure  as- 
sures local  residents  easy  access  to  Fed- 
eral officials  who  live  among  them  and 
talk  their  language.  Few  other  Federal 
agencies  can  serve  rural  residents  so 
well,  because  most  agencies  tend  to  be 
located  in  major  metropolitan  areas,  very 
distant,  both  geographically  and  spir- 
itually, from  rural  America. 

These  county  offices  are  run  by  FmHA 
coimty  supervisors,  often  assisted  by  no 
more  than  one  clerical  employee.  They 
are  usually  grossly  overburdened  with  a 
myriad  of  ever-changing  programs  and 
responsibilities,  and  an  ever-growlnjr 
bacldog  of  applications.  They  put  in  long 
hours,  often  working  evenings  and  week- 
ends without  oompensation.  Yet  they  re- 
ceive little  gratitude  or  praise  for  their 
commitment  and  sacrifices  because  local 
residents,  frustrated  by  FmHA  redtaite 
and  delays,  vent  their  frustration  on  the 
coimty  supervisor. 

The  blame,  however,  rightfully  be- 
longs with  the  administration.  USDA, 
and  the  FmHA  "front  office"  itself  for 
not  adjusting  to  new  realities,  for  not 
instituting  necessary  reforms,  for  not 
following  congressional  mtmdates. 

In  fiscal  year  1976,  Congress  appropri- 
ated fimds  to  enable  FteHA  to  hire  1,000 
new  permanent  full-time  employees,  but 
OMB  allowed  FmHA  an  increase  of  no 
more  than  440.  From  a  level  of  7,051  em- 
ployees in  fiscal  year  1975,  FmHA  is  up 
to  an  estimated  7,490,  and  will  stay  there 
if  President  Ford's  budget  proposal  is 
followed  for  fiscal  year  1977.  This  is  up 
appi-oxiinately  12  percent  from  the  fiscal 
year  1970  level  of  6,697.  Yet,  in  the  last 

6  years,  farm  loans  and  housing  loans 
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have   doubled,   community   loans   have 
tripled. 

FmHA  spokesmen  would  have  us  be- 
lieve there  has  been  no  decrease  in  the 
level  of  service,  but  rather  an  amazing 
increase  in  PmHA  efficiency.  FmHA  fig- 
ures on  the  number  of  man-years  for 
loaning  or  servicing  per  million  dollars 
Indicate  a  rapid  decline  from  2.7  in  1962, 
to  1.1  In  1970  and  0.49  in  1974. 

Even  given  the  miracles  of  modern 
science,  computers,  and  streamlined  ad- 
ministrative procedures,  I  am  astonished 
by  that  report.  Contrary  to  what  PmHA 
says,  the  experience  of  people  in  my  dis- 
trict shows  that  rural  residents  have  paid 
an  untold  price  for  this  increased  "pro- 
ductivity." 

It  would  take  much  eCTort  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  agency  to  reveal  the 
truth  behind  these  figures,  but  there  is  at 
least  one  negative  side  effect  I  can  easily 
detect — such  an  emphasis  on  "produc- 
tivl^"  forces  an  already  overworked 
coimty  supervisor  to  assign  priority  to 
the  bigger  and  easier  loans,  as  opposed  to 
the  smaller,  riskier  ones.  It  takes  approx- 
imately the  same  amount  of  time  to  proc- 
ess a  $12,000  "502"  homeownership 
loan  as  it  does  to  process  a  $2,000  "504" 
home  repair  loan.  Thus,  the  supervisor 
will  probably  allocate  his  time  where  the 
returns,  rather  than  the  needs,  are 
greatest. 

My  primary  concern  is  that  PmHA  is 
not  doing  its  job  properly.  Its  principal 
function  is  to  serve  rural  residents,  yet 
every  time  I  return  to  my  District,  I  hear 
horror  stories  about  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  constituents  sometimes 
swearing  they  would  rather  die  than  ask 
FmHA  for  a  loan. 

I  have  talked  to  farmers  who  did  not 
receive  emergency  loans  imtil  it  was  3 
months  too  late  to  buy  seed  and  fertil- 
izer; yoimg  couples  who  spent  4  months 
developing  a  housing  loan  application 
only  to  be  told  the  area  was  no  longer 
eligible  because  of  recent  shifts  in  popu- 
lation size  or  SMSA  boundaries;  busi- 
nessmen who  spent  6  months  on  a  bus- 
iness loan  application  only  to  be  told 
fheir  debt/ net  worth  ratio  was  unaccept- 
able. 

These  painful  experiences  could  be  pre- 
vented, if  only  FmHA  would  Initiate  the 
proper  reforms.  There  are  several  I  would 
Uke  to  recommend,  but  first,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  analyze  the  foiu-  major  program 
areas  within  FmHA,  how  they  operate, 
and  where  they  go  wrong. 

FAXMUVO 

nnHA's  initial  mission  was  to  help 
fanners  through  a  variety  of  operating, 
ownership,  and  emergency  loans. 

FmHA  has  been  given  the  financial  re- 
sources to  act  as  banker  of  last  resort. 
When  a  farmer  cannot  obtain  credit  else- 
where, he  can  turn  to  FmHA  for  help.  So 
much  for  theory.  FmHA  standards  are  so 
strict,  appraisals  so  conservative,  de- 
mands for  collateral  so  high,  that  it  Is 
often  more  difficult  to  get  a  loan  from 
FmHA  than  from  a  local  bank. 

Statistics  on  failure  rates  on  FmHA 
loans,  from  program  inception  until  the 
present,  are  a  good  indicator.  Failure 
rates  on  ownership  loans  are  estimated 
at  0.2  percent,  failure  rates  on  operation- 
al loans  are  estimated  at  1.6  percent.  This 


compares  with  the  American  banking  in- 
dustry's 1975  loss  rate  of  0.6  percent. 

This  ultraconsei-vative  approach  is 
compounded  by  prolonged  delays  in 
processing.  Farmers  feel  they  are  getting 
the  rimaround  from  bureaucrats  who 
mistrust  them,  do  not  level  with  them, 
and  are  afraid  to  take  a  risk. 

The  Emergency  Pai-m  Loan  Act,  passed 
by  Congress  this  past  summer,  will 
undoubtedly  go  a  long  way  toward  al- 
leviating these  problems.  The  new  pro- 
cedure for  issuing  checks  directly  from 
the  U.S.  Treasxu-y  to  the  county  office, 
bypassing  the  FmHA  finance  office,  will 
undoubtedly  also  help.  In  addition,  how- 
ever, I  would  recommend  the  following: 

First,  simplify  the  disaster  designation 
pixwedure. 

Second,  increase  the  level  of  counsel- 
ing and  technical  assistance  to  young 
farmers  and  those  getting  started  in 
business. 

Third,  accept  appraisals  from  qualified 
outside  sources — such  as  bankers  or  real 
estate  appraisers — rather  than  imposing 
this  biu-den  on  FmHA  staff. 

Fourth,  increase  the  size  limit  on  loans 
which  can  be  approved  at  the  local  level. 

HOUSING 

One  of  the  most  pressing  needs  in 
rural  America  today  is  the  need  for  ade- 
quate housing.  Sixty  percent  of  the  sub- 
standard housing  in  the  United  States  is 
located  in  rural  areas.  According  to  a 
study  by  the  National  Rural  Housing 
Coalition,  an  estimated  9  million  existing 
units  need  to  be  repaired  or  replaced,  and 
an  estimated  5-6  million  new  imlts 
should  be  built. 

In  rural  Minnesota,  which  has  half  the 
State's  population,  24  percent  of  the 
housing  units  are  substandard,  63  per- 
cent of  the  units  were  constructed  prior 
to  1940,  and  35  percent  of  the  households 
are  classified  as  elderly. 

Due  to  the  national  economic  situa- 
tion, rural  residents  are  turning  to 
FmHA  for  housing  assistance  in  increas- 
ing numbers.  The  high  inflation  rate  has 
pushed  interest  rates  and  the  cost  of 
construction  beyond  the  reach  of  most 
rural  residents.  At  the  same  time,  eco- 
nomic Instability  has  caused  private 
lenders  to  Invest  In  shorter  term  loans 
rather  than  risk  long-term  housing 
loans. 

FmHA  offices  in  my  district  in  Minne- 
sota are  receiving  two  to  three  times  the 
normal  number  of  housing  loan  requests. 
Nationally,  the  demand  for  housing 
funds  has  been  so  great  that  FmHA  was 
forced  to  create  a  "quota  system,"  allo- 
cating one-sixth  of  the  remaining  fiscal 
year  1976  housing  funds  for  each  month 
between  January  and  Jime,  in  order  to 
avoid  exhausting  the  funds  long  before 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Hie  quickest  and  most  effective  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  is  within  arm's  reach. 
Last  December  Congress  approved  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  of  $500  million 
in  insured  rural  housing  loan  authority. 
President  Ford,  however,  recommended 
a  rescission,  which  the  House  voted  down 
on  February  10.  Even  so,  the  money  will 
not  be  available  until  the  latter  half  of 
March. 

This  is  but  the  latest  move  in  a  con- 
sistent administration  effort  to  cut  the 


Federal  budget  at  the  expense  of  rural 
America. 

FmHA  policy  favors  purchase  of  exist- 
ing units  as  opposed  to  new  construction, 
even  though,  according  to  testimony  pre- 
sented during  these  hearings,  the  differ- 
ence in  price  may  be  as  little  as  $2,000- 
$3,000.  This  policy  tends  to  drive  up  the 
prices  in  an  already  tight  market,  rather 
than  lowering  the  prices  by  expanding 
the  existing  supply  of  housing.  Moreover, 
since  FmHA  projections  for  housing  re- 
habilitation are  imrealistic,  there  are  im- 
used  funds  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year 
which  are  belatedly  released  for  new 
construction. 

The  nimiber  of  homeowners  assisted 
by  FmHA  could  also  be  raised  if  FmHA 
would  modify  its  minimum  property 
standards.  The  Minnesota  Housing  Pi- 
nance  Agency,  for  example,  has  devel- 
oped a  "basic  home,"  which  meets  all  of 
tlie  strict  State  building  code  require- 
ments, is  well  adapted  to  harsh  north- 
ern winters,  and  sells  for  $11,000  to  $16,- 
000,  exclusive  of  the  land.  This  is  an  in- 
novative, resourceful  approach  which  en- 
ables low-income  individuals  to  purchase 
single  family  homes  they  would  other- 
wise never  be  able  to  afford. 

FmHA,  however,  will  not  approve  a 
loan  on  such  a  "basic  home"  because  the 
home  does  not  meet  the  agency's  stand- 
ards. While  PmHA  has  agreed  to  review 
the  Miimesota  proposal,  it  will  take  sev- 
eral months  before  any  official  comment 
is  available  from  FmHA. 

One  of  the  thorniest  problems  we  have 
encountered  in  Mitmesota  involves  the 
section  515  rural  rental  program.  The 
communities  of  Northome  and  Little 
Fork,  located  in  my  congressional  district 
in  Koochiching  County,  were  among  the 
first  two  Joint  HUD  section  8-FmHA 
section  515  new  construction  projects 
approved  In  the  country.  They  paid  a 
heavy  toll  for  this  dubious  honor.  Months 
of  delays,  aggravation,  and  heartache 
were  Involved,  because  the  developer  and 
the  community  had  to  work  with  two 
different  Federal  agencies  who  had  not 
yet  developed  any  machinery  for  process- 
ing a  joint  application. 

The  present  maze  of  parallel  and  in- 
compatible procedures  Is  nightmarish. 
The  two  agencies  use  different  criteria 
to  determine  rents,  different  regulations 
regarding  application  procedures,  differ- 
ent inspection  schedules,  and  different 
conti-acting  periods.  Even  Federal  bu- 
reaucrats, experienced  in  the  mysteries 
of  Federal  paperwork,  can  barely  make 
heads  or  tails  of  the  process.  Pity  the 
innocent  rural  residents. 

A  most  reasonable,  uncomplicated  so- 
lution is  available  if  only  the  national 
HUD  and  FmHA  offices  could  agree  on 
a  section  8  set  aside  for  FteHA.  HUD  is 
already  doing  this  for  State  housing 
agencies;  they  should  do  no  less  for  their 
poor  country  cousin. 

It  appears,  from  comments  I  have 
heard,  that  HUD  and  PmHA  are  indeed 
discussing  the  matter.  I  only  hope  that 
remedial  action  will  be  prompt 

While  such  an  arrangement  would  be 
most  desirable,  the  cause  of  improved 
housing  for  the  very  poor  could  be  con- 
siderably advanced  If  FmHA  would  also 
implement  the  rent  supplement  program 
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authorized  in  the  Housing  and  Commu- 
nity Devdopment  Act  of  1974. 

Under  section  516  of  this  act,  FmHA  to 
authorized  to  Issue  mortgage  loans  with 
an  interest  rate  as  low  as  1  percent.  Even 
with  this  subsidized  interest  rate,  how- 
ever, the  rents  are  still  too  high  for  very 
poor  families.  Hils  can  be  resolved  with 
the  rent  supplement  provided  under  the 
act,  permitting  PmHA  to  pay  the  differ- 
ence between  the  subsidized  rent  and 
the  family's  contribution  of  25  percent  of 
its  income. 

The  issue  of  subsidized  interest  rates 
raises  another  point  which  has  caused 
much  consternation  in  my  congressional 
district  in  Minnesota.  As  of  December  1, 
1975,  the  Minnesota  PmHA  office  had  85 
applications  for  section  515  fimds  total- 
ing $18.4  million.  This  did  not  include 
a  number  of  HUD  approved  section  8 
projects  that  had  also  indicated  an  inter- 
est in  applying  for  section  515  financing. 
Their  needs  would  boost  the  total  by  at 
least  $4  million. 

Minnesota's  total  allocation  for  sec- 
tion 515  for  fiscal  year  1976  is  $10.1  mil- 
lion. This  sum  has  been  divided  by  the 
FmHA  Administrator  into  two  mutually 
exclusive  categories:  $10  million  for  sub- 
sidized projects— projects  receiving  an 
FmHA  Interest  svOsidy— and  $100,000  for 
unsubsldized  projects— including  all  sec- 
tion 8  projects.  Since  no  project  may  re- 
ceive subsidies  from  both  agencies,  these 
section  8  projects  cannot  be  subsidized 
by  PmHA,  thus  their  "unsubsldized"  des- 
ignation. 

I  do  not  know  how  or  why  this  ratio 
occurred,  but  I  do  know  that  FmHA 
Administrator  Elliott  has  ordered  that 
no  funds  be  transferred  from  one  cate- 
gory to  the  other.  I  have  written  him  to 
protest  this  action. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  if  the  amount  of 
unsubsldized  funds  in  Minnesota  is  not 
Increased,  there  will  probably  be  at  least 
five  projects  totaling  over  $4  million  com- 
peting for  $100,000  in  FmHA  funds.  At  an 
estimated  cost  of  $16,000  per  unit,  this 
means  a  grand  total  of  dx  apartment 
units  in  the  whole  State. 

Admittedly,  Minnesota  applicants 
could  request  asdstance  from  the  na- 
tional FmHA  reserve  fund.  However, 
since  a  mere  $6.5  million  has  been  set 
aside  for  unsubsldized  projects  around 
the  country,  enough  to  finance  approxi- 
mately 400  imlts,  Mlrmesota  cannot 
realistically  expect  much  help  from  that 
quarter.  Nor  can  any  other  State  in  the 
Nation. 

FmHA  has  a  list  of  the  amounts  of 
subsidized  and  unsubsldized  section  515 
funds  available  for  each  of  the  50  States. 
The  ratio  between  the  two  categories 
varies  greatly.  I  feel  It  imperative  that 
this  subcommittee  attempt  to  determine 
how  and  why  these  flgtu-es  are  estab- 
lished, and  how  they  can  be  changed. 

COMMUNITY  FACIUTSS  ANP  SEWER  AND   WATER 
STSTEMS 

Aside  from  housing,  perhaps  the  most 
urgent  need  in  rural  commxmities  is  ade- 
quate sewer  and  water  systems.  The  cost 
per  household  is  usually  higher  than  in 
urban  areas  because  of  the  lower  popula- 
tion density  and  more  difficult  terrain. 
At  the  same  time,  the  tax  base  to  finance 
these  systems  is  usually  very  narrow. 
One  typical  community  in  my  district. 


for  example,  has  750  residents,  half  of 
whom  are  elderly  living  on  fixed  incomes, 
and  no  Indusby* 

FlnHA  presently  has  the  authority  to 
award  grants  for  up  to  50  percent  of 
project  cost,  depending  on  the  commu- 
nity's repayment  ability,  said  to  extend 
a  5  percent  loan  for  the  remainder.  Even 
with  a  50  percent  grant,  which  is  rare, 
many  small  communities  caimot  afford 
adequate  sewer  and  water,  yet  secondary 
sewage  treatment  is  required  by  the 
Clean  Water  Act  of  1972. 

According  to  a  study  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  Rural  Water,  the  average 
monthly  water  rate  per  user  for  PteHA 
grant-funded  systems  in  fiscal  year  1976 
nationally  is  approximately  $12.  While 
the  average  in  Mississippi  is  $10,  in  Kan- 
sas it's  as  liigh  as  $24,  and  the  monthly 
charge  for  the  one  Minnesota  project 
analyzed  by  the  Commission  Is  $34. 

Considering  the  low  median  incomes 
in  rural  areas,  a  fee  of  $120  to  $400  a 
year  is  exorbitant.  And  this  is  for  sys- 
tems receiving  FmHA  grants.  The  fees 
for  systems  which  are  financed  strictly 
with  loan  funds  are  even  higher. 

Congress,  sensitive  to  these  local  prob- 
lems, appropriated  $250  million  in  wat^ 
and  waste  disposal  grants  in  fiscal  year 
1976.  The  President  saw  fit  to  rescind 
$150  million  and  defer  $50  million  on  the 
grounds  that  fimding  is  sufficient  for  the 
most  urgent  applications  on  hand,  and 
that  alternate  grant  funds  are  available 
from  other  Federal  agencies. 

President  Ford  then  proceeded  to  out- 
do himself  by  recommending  terminatiim 
of  the  grant  program  in  fiscal  year  1977. 
The  President's  policy  is  pure  folly:  there 
is  an  acute  need  for  every  available  dol- 
lar of  sewer  and  water  grants. 

BUSINESS    AND    INDUSTRIAL    LOANS 

The  problems  plaguing  the  business 
and  industrial  loan  program  are  similar 
to  those  already  mentioned  regarding 
other  FmHA  programs — overworked 
staff,  limited  fimds,  excessive  delays  and 
redtape,  unrealistic  demands,  and  100 
percent  escrow  accounts. 

General  Elliott  pinpointed  the  crux  of 
the  matter  in  testimony  during  these 
hearings.  He  seemed  pleased  with  the 
fact  that  FtaHA  is  even  more  cautious 
in  approving  business  and  industrial 
loans  than  those  in  any  other  loan  cate- 
gory, examining  the  miplicants  "very 
sternly,"  said  he.  His  rationale  was  that 
FmHA  is  the  principal  source  of  credit 
in  this  case,  rather  than  the  lender  of 
last  resort,  as  in  other  loan  programs. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  however, 
that  no  businessman  would  endure  the 
agony  of  applying  for  an  FmHA  loan  if 
there  were  a  local  bank  equim>ed  to  give 
him  the  money  he  needed. 

That  loan  philosophy  is  flat  wrong. 
Rather  than  take  pride  in  the  1,000  loans 
FmHA  has  approved  in  the  last  2  years, 
FmHA  officials  should  be  embarrassed 
that  the  number  is  so  low. 

In  addition  to  a  general  change  in 
loan  philosophy,  PmHA  must  recruit 
more  staff  members  with  solid  la-aining 
in  business  and  banking.  Until  very  re- 
cently, almost  all  PmHA  employees  were 
required  to  be  graduates  of  agricultural 
schools.  This  was  appropriate  when 
PmHA  was  primarily  engaged  in  extend- 


ing and  servicing  loans  to  farm  (dera- 
tions, but  Is  a  distinct  disadvantage  at 
present. 

Today,  with  so  many  nonfarm  pro- 
grams, it  is  essential  that  RnHA  per- 
sonnel, on  the  State  and  county  levels, 
as  well  as  the  national  levd.  have  ad- 
vanced training  in  the  diverse  areas  of 
housing,  community  development,  busi- 
ness and  finance. 

PROGRAM    RECOMMENDATIONS 

Following  are  my  suggestions  about 
the  dlrecticMi  FmHA  should  take  in  the 
future: 

First,  PmHA  must  face  up  to  its  role 
as  the  prime  developer  of  rural  America, 
the  greatest  growth  area  in  our  country 
today,  invest  time  and  money  in  research 
and  i^nning,  determine  the  extent  of 
need  and  set  appr(H>riate  goals. 

Second.  FmHA  must  have  a  greatly 
expanded  staff  with  more  varied  profes- 
si(mal  backgrounds  and  continuous  in- 
house  training. 

Third,  FmHA  should  Join  with  the 
other  agencies  most  deeply  involved  in 
rural  development,  primarily  EDA.  HUD, 
EPA  and  SBA,  to  create  more  imlfled 
policies,  uniform  regulations  and  an>li- 
cati<m  procedures,  and  to  promote  more 
cooperation  at  the  local.  State  and  na- 
tkmal  level.  Ideally,  it  should  be  possible 
for  a  community  to  file  one  single  sewer 
and  meXet  application  which  will  be  re- 
viewed  simidtaneously  by  PtaHA.  HUD. 
and  EPA.  Similarly,  RnHA,  EDA  and 
SBA  should  simultaneously  review  a  busi- 
nessman's loan  application. 

Fourth.  RnHA  must  establish  a  closer 
and  more  intensive  level  of  cooperation 
with  local  and  sub-State  planning  or- 
ganizations. 

nfth,  a  standard  definition  of  rural 
areas  is  needed  to  reidace  the  confusing 
and  contradict(»7  array  of  d^nitions  ap- 
plied by  different  agmcies  for  different 
programs. 

Sixth,  FmHA  should  streamline  appli- 
cation procedures  for  all  (tf  its  programs, 
so  that  apfdicants  can  submit  all  the 
necessary  docummtaticm  in  <me  single 
package,  rather  than  running  back  and 
forth  with  new  data  every  week.  FmHA 
personnel  should  be  required  to  tdl  ap- 
plicants in  advance  how  long  they  can 
reasonably  expect  to  wait  for  a  final  yes 
or  no  decision,  and  when  they  can  expect 
to  receive  the  money,  if  their  application 
is  ^proved. 

Seventh,  finally.  FmHA  must  shed  its 
old  clothes  and  create  a  new  self-image, 
better  suited  to  the  vital  role  it  is  ex- 
pected to  play  in  the  future  development 
of  rural  America. 


BANK  REGULATION  NEEDS 
REFORM 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Finan- 
cial Reform  Act  of  1976,  on  which  the 
House  Banking  Committee  will  begin 
hearings  March  4,  Includes  basic  restruc- 
turing of  the  Federal  bank  regulatory 
agencies.  It  proposes  that  the  office  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  be  abol- 
ished, and  a  new  Federal  Banking  Com- 
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mission  be  established  to  take  over  the 
regulatory  responsibilities  now  lodged 
in  the  Comptroller's  office  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve. 

An  excellent  editorial  in  Financial 
World  oi  March  1.  1576,  spells  out  the 
need  for  consolidation  ot  bank  regula- 
tion in  the  public  interest.  I  include  this 
editorial  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Washington  and  Ook  Banks:   the 
Regulators 

The  headlines  concerning  "problem  banktt" 
that  baTe  apt>«are<l  on  various  regulators' 
lists  could  not  possibly  be  a  surprise  to  any 
re^lar  reader  of  Financial  World. 

LiAst  year  had  barely  begun  when,  In  our 
Issue  ot  Jan  8.  I87S,  we  put  this  quote  from 
our  exclusive  interview  with  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  James  E.  Smith  on  the  cover: 
'T  see  this  being  a  year  In  which  we  will  have 
quite  sizable  loan  losses."  Later  In  the  year 
we  carried  several  related  stories. 

But  today's  headlines  are  telling  you  of 
last  year's  problems.  For  us.  It  Is  time  to  kx>k 
ahead. 

Two  oongresBlonal  investigations  are  cur- 
rently underway  that  go  to  the  heart  of  our 
bank  regulatory  system:  one,  under  the  helm 
of  Chairman  Reusa  and  stibcommlttee  Chair- 
man St  Oermaln  on  the  House  side,  and  th« 
other  under  Chairman  Prozmlre  In  the  Sen- 
ate. Legislation  has  now  been  proposed  that 
would  radically  alter  the  way  our  nation's 
banks  are  supervised. 

At  the  outset.  It  ought  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood by  all — bankers,  regulators  and  legis- 
lators— that  none  of  the  recommendations 
that  we  or  others  make  are  nearly  as  Im- 
portant as  fulfllllng  the  fundamental  pre- 
requisite. And  that,  simply  stated.  Is  that  the 
Federal  Re^rve  governors  and  the  commis- 
sioners of  a  propoaed  new  federal  banking 
commlaalon  must  be  tough -minded.  In- 
dependent Individuals  of  the  highest  In- 
tegrity. Indeed,  we  believe  any  system,  even 
the  one  now  in  existence,  can  function  ef- 
fectively when  this  requirement  Is  met. 

It  ta  sadly  evident  that  many  of  the  prob- 
lem* now  being  exposed  to  public  aerutlny 
are  clearly  the  result,  at  the  very  least,  of 
errors  of  omLsslon  by  certain  bank  regiila- 
tors. 

The  time  has  long  passed  when  the  "com- 
petition in  laxity"  among  onr  regulatory  In- 
stitutions, as  Chairman  Bums  put  It.  should 
have  ended.  The  FDIC.  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  and  the  Federal  Rccierve  have 
enmeshed  our  banks  In  a  mlaatna  of  com- 
plexities and  Inconsistencies. 

By  this  tinoe.  It  should  be  obvious  to  ever)  - 
one  that  the  supervisor  of  a  bank's  holding 
company  must  also  be  the  superrtsor  of  the 
bank  itself.  It  ought  to  be  obvlovw  to  every- 
one that  the  banks  cannot  continue  to  have 
the  option  of  changing  regulators  by  chang- 
ing from  a  state  bank  to  a  federal  bank  In 
order  to  obtain  a  more  congenial  supervisory 
climate.  There  Is  no  defensible  reason  for  one 
regulator  to  have  tiie  most  modern  equip- 
ment to  supervise  the  banks  under  Its  aegis 
and  another  not  even  to  have  a  computer. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  many  compelling 
arguments  for  change  bom  In  the  unfortun- 
ate experience  of  recent  years. 

So  the  first  recommendation  must  be,  and 
Is,  that  all  bank  regulators — the  relevant 
Federal  Reserve  staff,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  and  the  FDIC — be  merged  into  one 
strong  and  effective  unit. 

There  are  many  reasons  to  fold  this  new 
regulatory  authority  over  all  banks  Into  the 
Federal  Be.serve.  By  aU  accounts,  the  Fed's 
Kupervtsors  have  been  the  most  effective.  In- 
deed, It  has  been  f^om  the  Federal  Reserve 
that  banks  have  fled. 

And  how  can  b«nk  regulators  function 
without  the  knowledge  of  overall  money  and 
credit  conditions  that  exist  not  only  In  this 


country,  but  tliroughout  the  world?  West 
Oermany  has  the  banking  system  that  per- 
haps most  nearly  resembles  our  own.  There 
is  some  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  debacle 
conoemlng  the  collapse  of  Bankhaus  Her- 
statt  was  In  part  due  to  the  lack  of  coordina- 
tion between  the  Independent  bank  regulator 
and  the  central  bank,  the  Bundesbank.  In 
our  own  country,  we  apparently  came  peril- 
ously close  to  some  major  difficulties  In  the 
Franklin  National  Bank  episode  because  of 
differences  between  the  Federal  Reserve  and 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

Finally.  It  wotild  be  the  Fed  that  would 
be  called  upon  to  provide  the  funds  to  al- 
leviate any  difficulties  in  the  system. 

On  the  other  hand,  almost  daily  new  fears 
about  the  banking  system  are  articulated. 
It  matters  not  that  these  expressions  are  not 
well-founded.  And  It  Is  a  commentary  on 
our  times  that  reassurancen  from  those  In 
authority  tend  to  aggravate  rather  than 
ameliorate.  The  truth  is  that  the  credibility 
of  our  banks,  our  banking  system  and  its 
regulators  have  been  dealt  serious  blows. 
Our  banking  system.  In  the  final  analysis, 
rests  on  confidence,  and  restoration  of  con- 
fidence Is  the  paramount  objective. 

Therefore,  notwithstanding  the  ver>'  valid 
reasons  for  allowing  the  Fed  to  become  the 
prmclpal  regulator,  we  believe  that,  on  bal- 
ance, a  fresh  start  Is  the  best  path.  We 
endorse  the  House  and  Senate  proposals  that 
would  establish  a  new  federal  banking  com- 
mission, to  be  composed  of  five  or  more  in- 
dependent members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  serving 
ataggered  terms.  We  endorse  the  proposals 
that  would  amalgamate  aU  of  the  regulatory 
powers  now  vested  In  the  Fed,  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  and  the  FDIC  into 
this  commission. 

At  the  same  time.  It  becomes  mandatory 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  and  this  new  agenc.v 
maintain  effective  liaison.  It  Is  not  necessan,- 
that  governors  of  the  Fed  be  commissioners 
of  the  new  agency,  but  an  effective  mecha- 
nism wlU  have  to  be  created  to  insure  a  con- 
tinuous flow  of  information  and  dialogue 
between  both  agencies. 

Finally,  we  recoomiend  in  the  strongest 
poesible  terms  that  the  nuclew  of  the  new 
•Sency  be  the  current  regulatory  system  and 
staff  now  employed  at  tb*  Federal  Reserve. 


LETTER  TO  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
EDWARD  H.  LEVI 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  ot  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Liggett;  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  LEOaETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  special  order  today  to 
simply  read  into  the  House  Record  a  let- 
ter I  am  sending  today  to  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Edward  Levi  concerning  the  sa- 
lacious material  tliat  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  last  week: 

HOUSB  or  RxmESCNTATIVES, 

Woithiiinton,  D.C.,  February  25, 1976. 
Hon.  EowAXD  H.  Levi, 

Attorney    General,   Department   of   Justice. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Mb.  ATToaNXT  Ofnexai.:  I  regret  that 
neither  you  nor  your  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Tyler  have  returned  my  telephone  call.s 
of  yesterday.  As  has  been  indicated  in  the 
press,  I  was  thunderstruck  respecting  the 
diabolic  charges  reported  by  Ifazlne  Cheshire 
and  the  Washington  Poet  last  week. 

AUegatlons  of  bribery  are  Idiotic  and  false. 
I  have  not  accepted,  have  not  been  offered 
any  cash  or  thing  of  value  ftxun  the  Korean 
go^-emment  or  any  representative  thereof  at 
anytime. 

I  did  speak  to  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Tyler  last  Thursday,  and  he  reported  to  me 
that  the  Cheshire  article  appeared  to  be  ex- 


cessively melodramatic,  that  there  was  an  in- 
vestlgation  o*  myaelf  and  a  number  of  otben 
that  he  did  not  precisely  describe,  but  that 
I  had  to  recognlee  that  your  agency  gets  all 
of  the  b.s.  from  around  the  TJ.S.  and  that  90 
percent  erf  It  Is  Just  that.  Tyler  responded 
when  I  attributed  JusUce  action  solely  to 
Maxiue  Cheshire  as  follows:  "Not  Just  that, 
but  the  CJ.A.  and  the  Church  Committee  on 
CJ.A.  in  the  Senate." 

I  subsequently  reviewed  that  matter  with 
Senator  Church  and  his  staff  director.  Bill 
Miller,  and  their  counsel,  Frite  Swartz.  With- 
out quoting  verbatim  the  conversations  held 
with  the  Senate  Committee,  It  appears  that 
an  Informant  by  the  name  of  WiUlam  Cor- 
son, co-editor  of  Penthouse  Magazine,  bad 
provided  some  National  Press  Club  gossip 
concerning  an  employee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  had  suggested  some  far- 
fetched Ideas  of  his  own  respecting  myself 
and  others.  The  Senate  Committee  staff 
thought  the  matter  bizarre  and  referred  Cor- 
son to  the  C.I.A.  and  the  Justice  Department. 
The  Committee  staff  did  report  the  matter 
to  Deputy  Attorney  General  Tyler,  not  think- 
ing the  matter  of  particular  significance  or 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  would  have  been 
Immediately  notified. 

I  subsequently  spoke  with  Mr.  William 
Corson  and  discovered  that  he  had  never 
been  Interviewed  directly  by  your  Depart- 
ment, but  that  he  had  talked  to  the  CXA. 

While  you  apparently  made  your  deter- 
mination to  prooeed  with  the  iuvestlgaUon 
at  the  highest  level  and  on  the  most  sensi- 
tive of  Information,  I  apparently  interviewed 
your  star  witness  before  yoxi  had  the  op- 
portunity. Mr.  Tyler  did  indicate  that  be 
would  move  forward  with  the  Investigation 
with  all  deliberate  speed,  recognizing  tiie 
possible  Injury  to  my  reputation.  I  took  a 
ten-page  statement  from  Corson  over  the 
telephone,  a  large  portion  of  which  was  cor- 
roborated by  Leo  Rennert  of  the  Sacramento 
Bee.  The  bottom  line  was  that  Corson  bad  no 
Information  of  any  wrong  doing  on  my  part. 
Mr.  Corson  is  a  Penthouse  editor,  and  I  can 
understand  how  his  stature  demands  certain 
consideration  and  respect. 

I  next  caUed  the  CIA.  and  determined 
that  Conon  had  given  to  Mr.  John  McMann 
a  similar  story  to  the  one  he  gave  the 
Church  Committee,  but  different  than  the 
story  he  gave  to  Rennert  and  myself,  that 
McMann  referred  Corson  to  the  F.B.I.  since 
a  domestic  matter  was  Involved.  The  CXA. 
said  through  Mr.  George  Cary.  their  Legisla- 
tive Counsel,  that  they  had  no  file  on  this 
matter  whatsoever  until  Coreon  csame  In. 
They  denied  that  they  today  have  a  file.  The 
Church  Committee  has  no  file.  The  CIA. 
did  pass  on  to  the  F.B.I,  the  Corson  material 
since  Corson  for  some  unknown  reason  did 
not  want  to  talk  to  the  F3.I.  directly.  This 
last  action  probably  was  In  violation  of  Title 
18.  U.S.  Code,  SecUon  1905  and  the  regulaUon 
promulgated  thereunder  2B  CFJl.  73fi  and 
Title  5,  U.S.C.A.  662a. 

Based  on  this  Information  and  perhaps 
other  Press  Club  bar  gossip,  your  agency  took 
action.  But  the  problem  Is  this — before  your 
Investigation  is  even  off  the  ground.  It 
appews  that  someone  In  the  Department  of 
Justice  advised  Maxlne  Cheshire  and  the 
Washington  Poet  of  your  contemplated  in- 
vestigation or  the  same  is  solicited  by  Che- 
shire and  lo  and  behold.  It  seems  to  me  we 
have  probably  two  Federal  crimes — the  giv- 
ing and  receiving  of  unauthorized  Informa- 
tion in  violation  of  your  regulations  and  the 
Privacy  Act. 

I  know  you  are  concerned  with  Confi- 
dentiality and  Democratic  Government  be- 
cause I  read  your  article  In  Vol.  30  N.T.  Bar 
323  from  last  June.  Tou  stated: 

".  .  .  One  reason  for  confidentiality,  for 
example.  Is  that  some  information  secured 
by  government  If  widely  disseminated  would 
violate  the  rights  of  Individuals  to  privacy. 
Other  reasons  for  confidentiality  in  govern- 
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ment  go  to  the  effectiveness — and  sometimes 
the  very  exlstenoe— of  Important  govern- 
mental activity." 

"...  Throughout  Its  history  our  society 
has  recognized  that  privacy  Is  an  essential 
condition  for  the  attainment  of  human  dig- 
nity— for  the  very  development  of  the  In- 
dividuality we  value — and  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  social,  economic,  and  pOlltlca] 
welfare  of  the  individual.  Indiscriminate  ex- 
posure to  the  world  injures  Irreparably  the 
freedom  and  spontaneity  of  human  thought 
and  behavior,  and  places  both  the  person 
and  property  of  the  Individual  In  Jeopardy." 

"As  a  result,  protections  against  unwar- 
ranted intrusion,  whether  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  publio,  have  become  an  essential 
feature  of  our  legal  system." 

"...  ConfidentlaUty  U  thus  a  prerequisite 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  freedoms  we  value 
most.  The  effective  ptirsult  of  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  goals  often  demands 
privacy  of  thought,  expression,  and  action. 
The  legal  rights  created  In  recognition  of 
that  need  imdoubtedly  Infringe  on  the  more 
generalized  right  of  the  society  as  a  whole  to 
know.  But  the  absence  of  these  legal  rights 
would  deprive  our  society  of  the  quality  we 
prize  most  highly." 

"The  rationale  fbr  confidentiality  does  not 
disappear  when  applied  to  goTemmAnt." 

.  .  The  Supreme  Court  addressed  the 
point  when  It  said: 

'It  has  generally  been  held  that  the  First 
Amendment  does  not  g\iarantee  the  press  a 
constitutional  right  of  fecial  access  to  In- 
formation not  available  to  the  public  gen- 
erally .  .  .  Despite  the  fact  that  news  gather- 
ing may  be  haoqMred,  the  press  is  regu« 
larly  excluded  from  grand  Jury  proceedings. 
our  own  conferences,  the  meetings  of  other 
official  bodies  gathering  In  executive  session, 
and  the  meetings  of  private  organlzattons.'  ** 

"...  The  rationale  for  confldentlaUty  tn 
this  regard  was  stated  by  Attorney  General 
Robert  Jackson  In  1S41  in  decllnllng  to  re- 
lease inve-fltlgatlve  reports  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigatlun  which  were  de- 
manded by  a  congressional  committee.  The 
Attorney  General  wrote: 

■(D)lscl06ure  of  the  reports  would  be  of 
serious  prejudice  to  the  future  usefulness 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. . .  ."* 

"...  Disclosure  could  Infringe  on  the  prt- 
vacy  of  those  mentioned  In  the  reports  and 
might  constitute  'the  grossest  kind  of  Injus- 
tice to  limocent  Individuals.'  Mr.  Jackson  ob- 
served that  'Investigative  r^Kirts  Include 
leads  and  suspicions,  and  sometimes  even 
the  statements  of  malicious  and  misinformed 
people,"  and  that  a  'correction  never  catches 
up  with  an  accusation.' " 

Now  having  determined  your  position  on 
fairness,  I  would  respectfully  again  call  your 
attention  to  the  following  laws: 

Title  18,  UJb.  Code  reads  as  follows: 

"Whoever,  being  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  Department 
or  Agency  thereof  processes,  divtUges,  dis- 
closes, or  makes  known  in  any  manner  or 
to  any  extent  not  authorized  by  law  any 
Information  coming  to  him  in  the  course 
of  his  employment  or  official  duties  or  by 
reason  of  any  examination  or  investigation 
made  by,  or  return,  or  report,  or  record  made 
to  or  filed  with,  such  department  or  agency 
or  officer  or  employee  thereof,  wlilch  Infor- 
mation concerns  or  relates  to  the  trade 
secrets,  processes,  operations,  style  of  work,  or 
abstracts,  or  to  the  Identity,  confidential 
statistical  data,  amount  or  source  of  any 
information,  profits,  losses,  or  expenditures 
of  any  person,  firm,  partnership,  corporation 
or  association;  or  permits  any  income  return 
or  copy  thereof  or  any  book  containing  any 
ftbstract  or  particulars  thereof  to  be  seen 
or  examined  by  any  person  except  as  pro- 
vided by  law;  shall  be  fined  iK>t  more  than 
•1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  a  year, 
or  both;  and  shall  be  removed  from  office  or 
employment." 


The  Regulations  promulgated  thereunder, 
28  CFJl.  46.735,  read  as  foUows: 

"No  employee  (Department  of  Justice) 
shall  tise  for  financial  gain  for  himself  or 
for  another  person,  or  make  any  other  im- 
proper use  of,  whether  by  direct  action  on 
his  part  or  by  counsel  recommendation  or 
suggestion  to  another  person,  information 
which  comes  to  the  employee  by  reason  of 
his  status  as  a  Department  of  Justice  em- 
ployee and  which  has  not  become  part  of 
the  body  of  public  information." 

"Law  enforcement  investigatory  material 
Is  not  exempt  from  the  restriction  on  dis- 
closures clause  of  the  statute  nor  from  re- 
quired accounting  provisions.  (6  U.S.C.  552a 
(b);  (c)(1),  (2);  (J))-  The  restrictions  on 
disclosure  clause  provides  that: 

No  agency  shall  disclose  any  record  which 
Lb  contained  in  any  system  of  records  by  any 
means  of  communication  to  any  person,  or 
to  another  agency,  except  pursuant  to  a  writ- 
ten request  by  or  with  the  prior  consent  of, 
the  individual  to  whom  the  record  pertains 
unless  disdostire  of  the  record  would  be— 

(1)  to  those  officers  and  employees  of  the 
agency  which  maintains  the  record  who  have 
a  need  for  the  record  in  the  performanc* 
of  their  duties: 

(7)  to  another  agency  or  to  an  instru- 
mentality of  any  governmental  jurisdiction 
within  or  imder  the  control  of  the  United 
States  for  a  civil  or  criminal  law  enforce- 
ment activity  if  the  activity  Is  authorized 
by  law,  and  if  the  head  of  the  agency  or  in- 
strumentality has  made  a  special  request 
to  the  agency  which  maintains  the  record 
specifying  the  particular  portion  desired  and 
tba  law  enforcement  activity  for  which  tbo 
recced  Is  sought; 

(9)  to  either  House  of  Congress,  or,  to  the 
extent  of  matter  within  its  Jurisdiction,  any 
committee  or  subcommittee  thereof,  any 
Joint  committee  of  Congress  or  subcommittee 
of  any  such  Joint  committee;  (5  UJ3.C.  55aa 
(b)) 

For  any  disclosures,  the  agency  is  f»- 
quired  to  account  for  dissemination  of  any 
InformaUon.  (6  U3.C.  652a(c)) 

I  would  particularly  call  to  mind:  6  U.S.C. 
652a  (1)  Criminal  FenalUee. 

"Any  officer  or  employee  of  an  agency,  who 
by  virtue  of  his  employment  or  <^clal  posi- 
tion, has  possession  ot,  or  access  to.  agency 
records  which  contain  individually  identi- 
fiable Information  the  disclosure  of  virhlch  is 
prohibited  by  this  section  or  by  rules  or  reg- 
ulations established  thereunder,  and  who 
knowing  that  the  disclosure  of  the  iq>ectllc 
material  is  so  prohibited,  willfully  discloses 
the  material  in  any  manner  to  any  person  or 
agency  not  entitled  to  receive  it,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  fined  not  more 
than>S,0OO. 

"(2)  Any  officer  or  employee  of  any  agency 
who  willfully  maintains  a  system  of  records 
without  meeting  the  notice  requirements  of 
subsection  (e)  (4)  of  this  section  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  fined  not  m<M-e 
than  $6,000. 

"(3)  Any  person  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully requests  or  obtains  any  record  concern- 
ing an  individual  from  an  agency  tinder  false 
pretenses  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  fined  not  more  than  $5,000." 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  a  person 
or  persons  in  Justice  have  committed  a  high 
misdeme«mor  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
in  revealing  information  concerning  your  in-. 
vestlgation. 

I  am  prepared  to  file  whatever  affidavits 
are  necessary  with  respect  to  the  violations 
of  which  I  am  complaining. 

Mr.  Attorney  General,  in  light  of  yotir  deep 
concern  for  Civil  Rights  of  all  citizens.  I 
would  like  to  be  advised  of  the  actions  which 
you  plan  to  take  to  protect  my  rights  after 
these  false  allegations  have  leaked  from  your 
Department. 

As  was  laid  In  Othello:  "Good  name  in  man 
and  woman,  dear  my  Lord,  is  the  Immediate 


Jewel  of  their  souls;  who  steals  my  purse, 
steals  trash;  tie  something,  nothing,  fwas 
mine,  t'ls  his  and  has  always  been  9i«ve  to 
thousands,  but  he  that  filches  from  me  my 
good  name  nrtM  me  of  that  which  not  en- 
riches him,  and  makes  me  poor  Indeed." 
I  look  forward  to  an  early  reply. 
Very  sincerely, 

Robert  L.  Ijsgcctt, 
Member  of  Congress. 


THE  FBI  AND  DOMESTIC  INTEL- 
LIGENCE ACnVTITES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  tiie  House 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and 
Constitutional  Rights,  on  which  I  have 
the  privilege  to  serve,  has  been  holding 
continuing  oversight  hearings  into  the 
domestic  intelligence  activities  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Y^terday,  the  chief  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office — OAO  Comptroller 
General  Elmer  B.  Staats,  presented  to 
our  subcommittee  the  results  of  an  in- 
vestigation by  his  agency  into  these  FBI 
actions. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  Comptroller  General  Staats 
and  his  dedicated  staff  for  the  superior 
professional  quality  of  their  report  to 
this  subC(Hnmittee.  They  have  labored 
diligently  over  the  past  year  under  diffi- 
cult circumstances  in  order  to  provide  us 
with  the  first  extensive  documented 
analysis  of  the  FBI's  domestic  intelli- 
gence operations. 

The  details  of  this  report  are  no  longer 
shocking.  Americans  are  well  aware  of 
the  Illegal  activities  performed  by  the 
Bureau  in  the  past — the  Cointelpro  Op- 
erations; the  maintenance  of  unwar- 
ranted files  on  innocent  individuals;  and 
the  extensive  investigations  of  persons 
associated  with  so-called  extremist  or 
subversive  erroups  without  a  prior  deter- 
mination of  an  individual's  substantial 
propensity  for  violence  or  clear  evidence 
of  tiie  "probability"  of  the  commission  of 
a  Federal  crime. 

But  these  details  remain  disturbing, 
and  this  sense  is  deepened  by  the  exten- 
sive evidence  providwl  in  the  GAO  report 
of  poor  management  techniques  and 
vague,  or  nonexistent,  guidelines  for  de- 
cisionmaking authority  within  the  Bu- 
reau regarding  these  illegal  practices. 

However,  it  is  my  beUef  that  we  must 
not  dwell  upon  the  past.  It  will  serve 
no  constructive  purpose  to  continue  to 
discredit  the  FBL  We  must  not  focus 
upon  the  mistakes  of  the  past  for  that 
sake  alone.  Rather  we  must  utilize  the 
lessons  of  our  past  experience  as  a  tool 
for  shaping  the  future  of  our  domestic 
intelligence  operations. 

First,  Congress  must  clarify  its  rela- 
tionship with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. The  Bureau  should  be  pro- 
vided with  specific  directives  setting  f  ortii 
in  detail  the  types  of  permissible  domes- 
tic intelligence  activities  and  the  pre- 
requisites for  the  initiation  of  these  ac- 
tivities. There  must  exist  an  unobstructed 
exchange  of  information — ^with  appro- 
priate security  provisions — ^between  the 
Bureau  and  Congress.  A  balance  must  be 
struck   between  the  constitutional   re- 
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sponslbllity  of  Congress  to  exercise  over- 
sight on  FBI  operatlona  and  the  FBI's 
central  role  In  fighting  crime  and  pro- 
tecting oiir  national  security. 

The  refusal  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation to  permit  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  the  research  arm  of  Congress,  to 
have  even  limited  access  to  FBI  Investi- 
gatory flies  In  order  to  verify  their  find- 
ings for  this  subcommittee  amplifies  the 
distnist  which  exists  between  Congress 
and  these  agencies — a  distrust  which 
may  not  be  wholly  without  Justification. 
To  foster  a  more  productive  relation- 
ship, Congress  must  get  its  own  house 
in  order.  We  must  honor  the  security  ar- 
rangements made  to  control  the  use  and 
dissemination  of  Information  shared 
with  CcMigress.  and  where  such  arrange- 
ments do  not  exist  we  must  formulate 
them  without  delay. 

P\irthennore,  we  cannot  expect  the 
Bureau  to  effectively  and  efficiently  re- 
spond to  the  numerous  identical  requests 
for  Information  by  several  congressional 
committees.  Congress  must  decide  which 
committee  will  have  primary  oversight 
responsibility  for  the  FBI.  The  House 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and 
Constitutional  Rights  chaired  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  has  exercised  longstanding 
legislative  oversight  responsibility  for  the 
Bureau  and  should  be  mandated  with  the 
sole  responsibility  for  continuing  this 
eCTort.  Only  then  can  Congress  effectively 
carry  out  its  oversight  function  and  at 
the  same  time  permit  the  Bureau  to  focus 
Its  attention  on  a  regular  working  rela- 
tionship with  <Hie  committee. 

Second,  it  is  essential  for  Congress  to 
clearly  delineate  the  Attorney  General's 
overall  supervisory  responsibility  for  all 
activities  conducted  by  the  FBI.  As  re- 
cently as  2  weeks  ago,  Attorney  General 
Levi  testified  before  this  subcommittee 
that  he  would  not  accept  complete  and 
final  responsibility  for  FBI  operations. 
Mr.  Levi  admitted  that  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral he  must  exercise  general  supervision 
over  FBI  activities  but  he  refased  to  ac- 
cept final  authority  for  the  scope  and  di- 
rection of  all  FBI  intelligence  operations. 
It  Is  Imperative  for  Congress  to  crystallize 
this  relationship  between  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  Bureau.  We  must  know 
which  activities  the  Attorney  General 
permits  the  FBI  to  conduct  without  di- 
rect supervisory  control.  And  we  must 
revise  existing  statutes  to  more  clearly 
mandate  the  Attorney  General's  respon- 
sibility for  all  the  activities  conducted 
by  this  powerful  agency. 

Third,  the  FBI  must  demonstrate  its 
willingness  to  cooperate  with  this  reform 
effort  by  re-examining  its  ovn  Internal 
organizational  structure  and  operations. 
The  Bureau  must  consider  measures 
which  go  beyond  a  limitation  on  the 
Director's  tenure.  They  should  evaluate 
the  existing  method  of  training  FBI 
agents,  and  examine  changes  which 
should  be  made  In  the  manual  of  Instruc- 
tions in  order  to  bring  day-to-day  agents' 
activities  in  compliance  with  the  new 
proposed  guidelines.  Furthermore,  the 
Bureau  must  work  with  Congress  to 
clearty  define  the  existing  precarious 
line  of   decisionmaking   authority   and 


responsibility  for  carrying  o»rt  the  various 
domestic  intelligence  activities  between 
the  FBI  headquarters  and  the  field  of- 
fices. 

The  Impact  of  our  oversight  effort  will 
be  severely  limited  If  we  can  supervise 
the  operations  of  the  FBI  In  Washington, 
but  fail  to  eradicate  the  illegal  activities 
engaged  in  by  FBI  field  offices  across  the 
country. 

Tliese  three  relationships — between 
Congress  and  the  FBI;  between  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  FBI;  and 
between  FBI  headquarters  and  its  field 
offices — are  the  Identifying  links  which 
must  be  thoroughly  examined  and  clari- 
fied by  Congress.  The  GAO  report  con- 
tains many  solid  recommendations  for 
revising  existing  statutes  and  the  pro- 
posed gulddUnes.  In  addition,  I  welcome 
the  advice  of  the  Comptroller  General 
and  his  staff  regarding  the  way  Congress 
should  proceed  with  this  awesome  and 
vital  task.    

THE     BICENTENNIAL    COMMISaiON 
ON  PRESIDENTIAL  NOMINATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gaitle- 
man  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Pkaskx)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Joining  with  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Brademas)  in  introducing  legisla- 
tion establishing  a  Commission  to  ex- 
amine the  Presidential  nominating  proc- 
ess. My  colleague  from  MinncHOta.  Sen- 
ator Walter  Momdalx.  Is  the  chief  spon- 
sor of  companion  legislation  in  the  other 
body. 

The  system  by  which  a  candidate  for 
the  American  presidency  is  nominated  is 
badly  in  need  of  review.  Our  system  for 
electing  a  President  has  evolved  over  our 
200-year  history  into  a  confusion  of  party 
regulations,  State  laws,  and  unchallenged 
traditions.  One  of  the  more  visible 
aspects  of  the  nominating  procedure,  the 
State  Presidential  primaries,  create  an 
endurance  contest,  and  is  a  needless 
waste  of  nu>ney,  time,  and  energy. 

Over  the  years  there  have  been  calls 
for  change  and  efforts  made  to  reform 
the  process.  But  there  has  never  been  a 
comprelierislve  examination  of  the  Amer- 
ican Presidential  nominating  system. 

The  Bicentennial  Commission  on 
Presidential  Nominations  could  provide 
this  much  needed  review.  The  Commis- 
sion would  be  bipartisan,  with  its  18 
members  appointed  equally  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Hoase,  and  the  President, 
with  the  chairman  of  the  two  national 
parties  serving  ex  officio. 

The  Commission  would  examine  all 
aspects  of  the  nominating  process:  the 
way  States  conduct  Presidential  pri- 
maries and  select  delegates  to  the  na- 
tional nominating  conventions;  the  fi- 
nancing of  Presidential  campaigns; 
media  relationships  with  the  Presiden- 
tial candidates;  State  laws  and  national 
party  rules  which  govern  the  participa- 
tion of  voters  and  candidates  in  primaries 
and  caucuses;  and  the  Vice  Presidential 
nominating  process. 

Most  agree  that  our  current  Presiden- 
tial nominating  system  needs  to  be  re- 
vised. But  how  Is  the  perplexing  question. 


Many  proposals  for  revision  have  bem 
put  forth  over  the  yea  ri*  The  Commissloo 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  stady  them 
an.  and  others  they  themselves  might 
suggest.  By  early  1977  the  Presidential 
Nominations  Commission  will  report  Its 
recommendations  to  Congress.  Enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  establish  this  Caox- 
mission  could  be  an  important  first  step 
to  a  more  sensible  process  by  which  we 
elect  our  President  in  1980. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  include 
with  my  remarks  a  copy  of  an  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Star  commenting 
OD  the  C(Knmlssion  proposal. 
[Prom  The  Washington  Star,  Feb.  24.  197«l 
A  PkHiiakt  Proposai. 

Wltb  ttie  TOt«rs  of  New  HampslUre  going 
to  tba  poU»  In  the  flist  of  a  long,  tiresome 
and  asMntlally  Irrational  aeries  of  primaries, 
today  seems  an  appropriate  time  to  put  in  a 
plug  Xor  1*c*°'***^"  aimed  at  changing  the 
Hni^ow^  oX  aclactlng  precklentlal  nomlneea. 

Kvery  four  jears,  as  candidates  prepare 
tor  tbe  aKhausUng  trek  that  begins  in  New 
Hampshire  and  winds  up  and  down  the  coasts 
and  back  and  forth  across  the  nation,  en- 
tliualasm  builds  in  many  quarters  to  do 
aocnethlng  about  the  illogical  procedure.  But 
nothing  ever  comes  of  it;  once  the  candidates 
ara  nominated  the  enthusiasm  seems  to  fade. 

Probably  one  of  the  main  reasons  nothlog 
gets  done  is  t«iat  no  one  is  sure  what  to  sub- 
■tltuta  for  the  present  hodgepodge.  Various 
suggestions  have  been  made,  some  in  the 
foQu  of  legislative  proposals,  ranging  from 
a  nfttlf'T'Pl  primary  to  regional  primaries  to 
DO  primaries. 

four  senators — Democrats  Walter  Mondale 
of  Mlnneeota  and  Adlai  Stevenson  of  UllnoLs 
and  Republicans  Robert  Packwood  of  Oregon 
and  Howard  Baker  of  Tennessee — have  come 
up  with  a  proposal  that  makes  sense.  They, 
along  with  17  co-sponsors.  Introduced  a  reso- 
lution several  days  ago  to  create  a  bipartisan 
oommisslon  to  conduct  a  one-year  study  of 
alternate  nominating  systems. 

The  commission  would  be  composed  of  20 
meml>ers,  six  of  whom  would  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  six  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  alx  by  the  President  Pro  Tem  of 
the  Senate.  The  chairmen  of  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  parties  would  serve  as  ex- 
offlclo  members. 

The  four  senators  noted  that  "Incredibly 
there  has  never  been  a  serious,  fundamental 
and  comprehensive  review  of  our  presidential 
nominating  process  throughout  our  200- 
year  history  •  •  .  the  time  for  one  is  long 
overdue." 

The  commission,  which  also  would  make  a 
slmUar  study  of  the  vice  presidential  selec- 
tion procedure,  would  report  its  recommend- 
ations in  early  1977.  The  report  would  give 
the  CJongress  a  firm  point  of  departure  from 
which  to  revamp  the  system  before  the  19S0 
presidential  election. 

We  believe  there  is  a  compeUlng  need  to 
revise  the  system.  As  the  four  senators  ob- 
served, "There  is  no  more  fitting  effort  we 
could  tinderUko  In  the  bicentennial  year 
than  to  try  to  improve  one  of  the  most  basic 
elements  of  our  democratic  process." 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  copy  of  the  bill  follows: 
Hjr.  Rbs.  807 

Joint  resolution  to  establish  a  Bicentennial 
Commission  on  Presidential  Nominations 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Joint  res- 
olution may  be  cited  as  the  '■Bicentennial 
Commission  on  Presidential  Nominations 
Resolution". 

DBCIASATIOK    or  POUCT 

Sec.  2.  It  to  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  Unpreve  the 
system  of  nominating  candidates  for  elec- 
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ttoii  to  tbs  oOos  of  tba  PresldeQt  of  the 
United  States  by  studyliic  mx3x  system  In  a 
lyo^  mumer  navar  baton  attemptsd  In  Vbm 
two  hundred  year  history  of  this  NatUHi. 
j^Tn»T.TgMMgMT  or  Hiiifininnif 
Sec.  S.  (a)  Tbora  Is  eatebUahed  tbe  Bicen- 
tennial Commiaslon  on  PresUtanttal  Nomina- 
tions (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Com- 
mission'') . 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  twenty  members  to  be  appointed  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  six  members  shaU  be  appointed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  of 
whom  at  least  two  shall  be  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  at  least  two  shall  be  elected  or 
appointed  State  officials; 

(2)  stK  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
^)eaker  of  the  House  of  R^ieeentatlvee,  of 
whom  at  least  two  sball  be  Members  of  the 
House  and  at  least  two  BhaU  be  tiected  or 
i^ipolnted  State  oaclals; 

(3)  six  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
tbe  President;  and 

(4)  two  members  shall  be  tbe  chairmen 
of  the  two  national  political  parties  and 
shall  serve  as  ex  officio  members. 

(c)  At  no  time  shaU  more  t3ian  three 
members  appointed  under  paragra^  (1), 
(2),  or  (8)  of  subeectton  (b)  be  Individuals 
who  are  of  the  same  poUttcal  atlHatlon, 

(d)  A  vacancy  In  the  OommtMlon  sbaU  not 
affect  ita  powers,  and  ahaU  be  filled  In  tbe 
asme  manner  in  which  tbe  original  appotait- 
ment  was  made,  subject  to  the  same  Umlta- 
tions  with  respect  to  party  afBllatlons  as  tbe 
original  appointment. 

(e)  TwMve  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum,  but  a  lesser  number  may  oonduet 
hearings.  The  Chairman  of  tbe  Oommtadon 
shall  be  selected  by  the  members  from  among 
the  members,  other  than  ex  officio  members. 

nnrcnoKS  or  thx  cokmissioh 
Sec  4.  (a)  The  Commlmdon  shall  make  a 
f  uU  and  complete  InTestlgatton  with  respect 
to  the  Presidential  nomlnaUng  proceas.  Such 
InTestigatlon  shall  include  but  not  be  limited 
to  consideratimi  of — 

(1)  the  manner  in  which  States  conduct 
primaries  for  the  expression  of  a  preference 
for  the  nomination  of  oandMatee  for  election 
to  the  office  of  President  ci  the  United  States 
and  caucuaea  for  the  adectkm  of  delegates 
to  the  nattonal  nominating  conventions  of 
political  parties; 

(2)  State  laws  and  the  riiles  of  national 
political  parties  «1ilch  govern  the  participa- 
tion of  Toters  and  candidates  in  such  pri- 
maries and  caucuaea; 

(3)  the  flnanelng  of  campaigns  for  tbe 
nomination  of  candidates  for  election  to  tbe 
office  of  the  President  of  the  United  States; 

(4)  the  relationship  between  candidates 
for  election  to  the  office  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  news  media,  in- 
cluding how  candidates  achieve  public  rec- 
ognition uid  whether  such  candidates  Should 
be  guaranteed  access  to  the  television  media; 

(5)  the  Interrelationahlp  of  the  elements 
described  in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (4)  of 
this  section; 

(6)  alternative  nominating  systems.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  a  national  or 
regloned  primary  system  for  tbe  expression 
of  a  preference  for  the  nomination  ot  candi- 
dates for  election  to  the  offloe  of  President 
of  the  United  States  and  variations  on  the 
present  nominating  system;  and 

(7)  the  manner  in  which  candidates  are 
nominated  for  election  to  the  office  of  Vice 
President  of  the  Umted  States. 

•nie  Commission  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  such  interim  re- 
ports as  It  deems  advisable,  and  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  enactment  of  this 
resolution,  a  final  report  of  its  study  and  In- 
vestigation based  upon  a  full  consideration 
of  alternatives  to  oiu:  current  Presidential 
nominating  system.  Including  an  analysis  of 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  all  such  al- 


tamatlTBS  studied,  together  with  its  recom- 
mendattwis  as  to  the  best  ^stem  to  estab- 
lish tor  the  1980  Presldenttal  elecUons.  The 
Commission  ahaQ  cease  to  exist  sixty  days 
after  Ita  final  report  to  submitted. 
powxBS  Airo  AsmMibiaATirE  paovisioirs 

Sac.  5.  (a)  The  Commission  may.  In  carry- 
ing out  the  provtoicms  of  thte  Joint  resolu- 
tion. Bit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places, 
h<Ad  such  hearings,  take  such  testimony,  re- 
quest the  attendance  of  such  witnesses,  ad- 
minister oaths,  have  such  printing  and  bind- 
ing done,  and  ctxmntoslon  studies  by  any 
federal  agency  or  executive  department,  as 
the  OoDunlaslon  deems  advisable. 

(b)  Per  diem  and  mileage  allowances  for 
witnesses  requested  to  appear  under  the  au- 
thority conferred  by  thto  section  shall  be 
paid  from  funds  appropriated  to  the  Com- 
mtaalon. 

(e)  Subject  to  such  ndes  and  regulations 
aa  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the 
Chaizman  abaU  have  the  power  to— 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  executive  dlrectw,  and  such  additional 
staff  personnel  aa  may  be  necessary,  without 
R«ard  to  the  provtatons  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  servloe.  and  without  regard  to 
(diapter  81  and  subchapter  ni  of  ch^>ter  63 
at  soch  tltte  relating  to  dasslflcaUon  In  Gen- 
eral Schedule  pay  mtes.  bat  at  such  rates 
not  In  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  for  OS- 
IB  of  the  OMieral  Schedule  under  section 
6332  of  such  tiUe;  and 

(3)  proenre  ten^>orary  and  intermittent 
servicea  to  ttie  aame  extent  aa  to  anthoslaed 
1^  aection  3109  of  title  8.  United  Statea  Code, 
but  at  ratea  not  to  exceed  8100  a  day  for 
todtvlduato. 

coacrxNsaTioH  or  meicbebs 

Sac.  8.  (a)  Members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  otherwise  employed  by  the  Federal 
Ooremment  shall  serve  without  oompensa- 
tkm  but  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  In- 
cuned  by  them  In  carrying  out  the  duties  of 
the  Commission. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Commission  not  other- 
wise employed  by  the  Federal  Government 
Shall  receive  per  diem  at  the  maximum  dally 
rate  Cor  08-18  of  the  Oeneral  Schedule  when 
they  are  mgaged  In  the  performance  of  their 
duttea  as  members  oi  the  Commlwrton  and 
aball  be  entitled  to  relmb\irsement  for  travel. 
Bubatotence.  and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  In  carrying  out  the  duties  of 
the  Commission. 

TZ&iKUNESS  or  APFonrrMEirr 

Sec.  7.  It  is  the  sense  of  tbe  Congress  that 
the  appointments  of  Individuals  to  serve  as 
members  of  the  Commission  be  completed 
wlttiln  ninety  days  after  the  enactment  of 
thto  resolution. 

A  UTHOKTZATIOIT    Or    AFPBOPRUTIONS 

Sec.  8.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  simis  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  resolution. 


OLDER  WORKERS  WEEK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Randall)  Is 
recognteed  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Aging,  I  am  today  Introducing  a  joint 
resolution  which  provides  for  the  desig- 
nation of  the  second  full  calendar  week 
in  March  of  each  year  as  "National  Em- 
ploy the  Older  Worker  Week."  Our  reso- 
lutloo  would  provide  that,  upon  the  ap- 
proval of  the  resolution  by  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  that 
the  President  would  be  authorized  and 


requested  to  Issue  a  proclaniatlon  deslg- 
natlnc  such  a  week  each  year,  and  call- 
ing upon  eoiiAoyer  aiul  emitbQree  orga- 
nlTOtJims  and.  Indeed,  upon  all  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  to  partici- 
pate in  appromlate  acttvltles  and  pro- 
grams designated  to  reduce  discrimina- 
tion in  emjiloyment  because  of  age. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Retirement  In- 
come and  Employment  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Aging,  which  it  Is  my 
privilege  to  chair,  has  been  holding  a 
series  of  hearings  on  the  employment 
problems  and  needs  of  older  workers.  Ttie 
testimony  we  have  heard  indicatcg  that 
older  workers  are  as  productive,  and  in 
many  cases  more  so  than  their  younger 
counterparts.  It  is  a  matter  which  has 
been  proven  over  and  over  again,  that 
older  workers  have  better  records  of  at- 
tendance and  less  job  changes  than 
younger  workers. 

In  spite  of  these  "employaUe"  quali- 
ties of  older  workers,  the  number  of  un- 
employed older  workers  has  risen  dra- 
matically In  recent  times.  The  false 
myths  about  older  workers  continue  to 
create  mistaken  attitudes  for  employers 
and  foster  the  practice  of  age  discrimina- 
tion. In  fact,  witnesses  before  our  com- 
mittee indicate  that  it  Is  most  often  the 
case  of  an  older  worker  in  management 
of  peis(»ind  who  discriminates  against 
the  middle-aged  or  older  woi^er. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  unem- 
ployed are  over  55  and  these  i)ersons  are 
out  of  work  two  and  three  times  longer 
than  younger  workers.  In  addition,  the 
classification  of  "discouraged  worker" 
represents  about  1.1  million  persons  who 
are  not  counted  as  unemployed,  but  who 
would  take  a  job  tomorrow  if  one  were 
available.  One-third  of  this  group  are  55 
and  over. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  problems  fac- 
ing (dder  workers  warrant  our  immediate 
and  ooQtlnulng  attentirai.  Educational 
efforts  such  as  "National  Employ  the 
Older  W(x-ker  Wedc"  can  be  of  signif- 
icant hdp  In  correcting  false  Images 
the  public  has  about  older  workers  and 
in  promoting  their  true  capabilities.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  effect  of  the  efforts 
put  forth  during  a  week  of  this  kind  can 
extend  throughout  the  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  older  worker  repre- 
sents a  major  imtapped  portion  of  what 
Wlllard  Wlrts  terms  "the  boundless  re- 
source." Our  Nation  would  be  the  richer 
if  this  resource  were  more  fully  util- 
ized. I  urge  all  the  Members  of  Congress 
to  join  with  me  in  supporting  this  resol- 
ution to  designate  the  second  full  calen- 
dar week  In  March  as  "National  Employ 
the  Older  Worker  Week." 


STATEMENT  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 
JOHN  E.  MOSS.  CHAIRMAN,  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  OVERSIGHT  AND 
INVESTIGATIONS.  HOUSE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE  ON  CON- 
GRESSIONAL ACCESS  TO  INFOR- 
MATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  California  (Mr.  Moss)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past 
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several  years,  we  have  witnessed  a  grow- 
ing public  concern  over  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  free  access  to  information  in 
the  possession  of  the  executive  branch 
and  other  Federal  agencies.  This  issue 
is  basic  to  our  congressional  system.  It 
is  fundamental  to  a  Government  based 
on  elected  representatives  responsible  to 
the  people. 

The  issue  of  congressional  access  to  in- 
formation involves  the  fundamental  need 
of  the  Congress  to  have  the  information 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  legislative  re- 
sponsibilities under  article  I  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  The  first  article,  as  I  need 
not  remind  you,  provides: 

All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  In  a  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives. 

Fueled  by  executive  refusal  to  furnish 
information  in  the  Watergate  matter, 
this  public  concern  has  intensified  over 
the  past  several  years.  Its  conclusion, 
in  favor  of  the  rights  of  Congress  is,  we 
trust,  at  hand. 

Today  I  wish  to  apprise  the  Members 
of  Congress  of  a  court  decision  which 
upholds  the  constitutional  right  of  Con- 
gress to  obtain  Information  in  the  pos- 
session of  an  independent  regulatory 
agency  even  though  the  information  is 
alleged  by  the  plaintiff  to  be  a  trade 
secret.  The  case  is  Ashland  Oil,  Inc., 
plaintiff,  Federal  Trade  Commission,  de- 
fendant, and  John  E.  Moss,  intervener, 
CivU  Action  No.  75-1956,  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  decision,  Mr.  Speaker,  dismisses 
the  plaintiff's  complaint  for  a  perma- 
nent injunction  and  thereby  permits  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  transmit 
the  material  which  wsis  subpenaed  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and  In- 
vestigations of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  to  the  sub- 
committee. I  would  note,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  responsibilities  imposed  upon 
the  Congress  for  appropriate  handling  of 
all  information  including  alleged  trade 
secrets  is  great.  There  may  be  a  need  to 
make  public  trade  secret  information  or 
other  confidential  information  at  some- 
time in  the  future  during  the  course  of 
the  legislative  process.  But  that  decision 
is  a  serious  one  and  the  needs  of  the 
Congress  to  perform  its  constitutional 
fimction  must  be  carefully  weighed 
against  the  rights  of  individuals.  I  must, 
however,  emphasize  that  as  long  as  the 
Congress  is  pursuing  a  valid  legislative 
inquiry  and  the  material  in  question  is 
pertinent  to  that  inquiry,  the  decision  on 
the  responsible  handling  of  alleged  con- 
fidential information  is  for  the  legislative 
branch  under  our  constitutional  system. 
That  is  why  the  decision  of  Judge  Cor- 
coran denying  an  injimction  to  Ashland 
Oil  is  particularly  significant.  It  places 
that  responsibility  on  the  Congress  where 
it  belongs  under  our  system  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Nonetheless,  the  decision  of  Judge  Cor- 
coran includes  a  single  sentence  which 
paradoxically  may  undermine  the  auth- 
ority of  the  Congress  because  of  an  er- 
roneous assumption — which  is  purely 
dicta — that  the  Subcommittee  on  Over- 
sight and  Investigations  has  somehow 
breached  some  unspecified  promise  of 
confidentiality. 


I  believe  it  is  Important  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  be  aware  of  the  facts 
in  the  Ashland  case  so  that  the  unfor- 
tunate dicta  of  the  court  cannot  be  used 
to  criticize  or  impugn  the  conduct  of  a 
committee  of  the  House. 

In  accordance  with  House  Resolution 
899,  passed  December  18,  1975,  I  inter- 
vened on  January  16,  1976,  on  behalf  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and  Inves- 
tigations of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  through  coun- 
sel, in  the  lawsuit  brought  by  Ashland 
Oil,  Inc.,  against  the  Federal  Tiade  Com- 
mission. Despite  a  congressional  subpena 
issued  to  the  FTC  on  December  8,  1975, 
Ashland  sought  to  prevent  the  FTC  from 
delivering  the  subpenaed  information 
to  the  subcommittee.  House  Resolution 
899  specifically  authorized  the  subcom- 
mittee's participation  "in  order  to  secure 
information  relating  to  natural  gas  re- 
serves now  in  the  possession  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  for  the  use  of  the 
committee  and  the  House." 

The  subconunittee  had  sought  to  ob- 
tain by  subpena  issued  to  the  FTC. 
certain  information  on  natural  gas  re- 
serves on  Federal  lands  and  production 
therefrom  that  Ashland  and  43  other 
companies  had  filed  as  special  reports 
with  the  FTC  pursuant  to  an  FTC  order 
under  section  6(b)  of  the  FTC  act. 
Twenty-three  other  oil  companies  have 
refused  to  file  such  special  reports  with 
the  FTC.  This  information  is,  of  course, 
urgently  needed  by  the  Congress  for  the 
purpose  of  formulating  sound  national 
energy  policy  and  is  directly  material  to 
the  enactment  of  effective  natural  gas 
and  energy  legislation. 

Forty-three  oil  companies  recognized 
this  fact.  They  filed  their  special  reports 
with  the  FTC  and  made  no  objection 
whatsoever  when  the  FTC  provided  the 
Congress  with  precisely  the  kind  of  in- 
formation Ashland  sought  to  prevent. 

Unfortunately,  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  entered  a 
temporary  restraining  order  on  Novem- 
ber 24,  1975,  enjoining  the  PTC  from 
complying  with  the  subcommittee's  sub- 
pena regarding  Ashland  for  almost  3 
months  pending  the  argument  and  deci- 
sion in  the  case.  Since  Ashland  has  now 
appealed  the  district  court  decision,  it  is 
possible  that  many  more  months  may 
roll  by  before  the  Congress  has  access 
to  the  natural  gas  lease  and  reserve  data 
that  the  committee  subpenaed.  This,  on 
the  face,  is  an  impairment  of  the  con- 
stitutional powers  of  the  Congress  not 
authorized  by  any  express  statutory  pro- 
vision. 

On  February  2,  1976,  the  court  issued 
its  decision  afiQrming  the  Congress  right 
to  access  to  the  subpenaed  information, 
dissolving  the  TRO,  and  dismissing  the 
Ashland  complaint. 

First,  the  court  found  that  plaintiff 
Ashland's  gas  reserve  estimates  con- 
stituted "trade  secret"  information. 

Second,  the  court  found  that  the  par- 
ticular investigation  by  the  subcommit- 
tee is  directly  related  to  and  in  further- 
ance of  "a  legitimate  task  of  Congress." 
The  court  based  this  finding  on  three 
subsidiary  findings.  One,  that  the  subject 
matter  areas  that  the  subcommittee  is 
investigating — national    energy    policy. 


natural  gas  supply  and  production,  the 
need  for  emergency  natural  gas  legiaia,- 
tion  and  the  role  of  Federal  agencies  in 
national  energy  affairs — are  areas  com- 
mitted to  the  subcommittee's  jurisdiction 
by  proper  congressional  authorization. 
Two,  that  the  subcommittee  and  commit- 
tee are  clearly  engaged  in  a  "valid  legis- 
lative purpose,"  involving  the  study  of 
energy  problems,  natural  gas  supply  and 
production,  emergency  natural  gas  legis- 
lation and  the  role  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, and  other  agencies  responsible  for 
national  energy  policy.  Three,  that  the 
subcommittee's  specific  mqulries  to  the 
FTC  in  this  case  are  pertinent  to  the 
broad  subject  matter  areas  which  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  authorized 
the  committee  and  subcommittee  to 
investigate. 

Third,  the  court  found  that  plaintiff 
Ashland  had  not  proven  that  it  would 
be  irreparably  injured  by  the  delivery  of 
the  subpenaed  material  to  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

The  effective  date  of  the  court's  de- 
cision dissolving  the  TRO  and  dismissing 
Ashland's  complaint  was  stayed  for  10 
days,  however,  and  to  date,  the  subcom- 
mittee still  has  not  obtained  the  infor- 
mation. 

As  I  have  said,  I  believe  the  court 
reached  a  correct  decision  in  this  matter. 
However,  the  court's  decision  contains  a 
single  sentence  which  requires  Immediate 
correction.  During  the  course  of  its  de- 
cision, the  court  said: 

While  the  Court  can  appreciate  Ashland's 
concern  under  these  circumstances,  it  does 
not  appear  to  the  Court  that  isolated  In- 
stances of  breached  confidentiality  in  the 
post  are  sufficient  to  overcome  the  continuing 
presumption  of  Congressional  propriety. 
(Emphasis  supplied) 

The  implication  of  this  single  sentence 
of  the  court's  decision  is  that  the  sub- 
committee may  have  breached  promises 
of  confidentiality.  The  court's  sentence 
is  incorrect.  No  such  promises  have  ever 
been  made,  and  no  such  promises  have 
ever  been  broken.  I  have  maintained 
consistently  that  any  confidentiality 
agreement  by  a  congressional  commit- 
tee would  place  unconstitutional  limits 
on  the  authority  of  Congress  and  would 
violate  the  rules  of  the  House — particu- 
larly rule  XI(e)  authorizing  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
have  access  to  committee  records.  Con- 
sequently, no  such  agreement  was  made 
regarding  any  natural  gas  records  and 
the  court's  statement  is  without  founda- 
tion in  fact. 

The  source  of  the  disputed  sentence  of 
the  court's  decision  is  an  unwarranted 
allegation  made  in  Ashland's  brief  that 
the  subcommittee's  handling  of  trade 
secrets  in  the  past  has  reflected  "either  a 
total  incapacity  to  protect  such  trade 
secrets  or  a  callous  indifference  to  the 
proprietary  nature  of  those  secrets."  Spe- 
cifically, Ashland  cites  three  instances 
in  the  past  in  which  it  alleges  that  the 
subcommittee  has  failed  to  accord  confi- 
dentiality to  trade  secrets.  ITiese  three 
allegations  are  that: 

One,  on  a  prior  occasion  cited  In  FTC 
v.  reiaco.  Inc..  517  F2d,  137,  D.C.  Clr. 
1975,  natural  gas  reserve  estimates  sub- 
mitted to  the  FTC  "subject  to  an  agree- 
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ment  restricting  access  to  and  dlsdosore 
<a  the  date."  were  rdeased  to  the  general 
public. 

Two.  in  the  sUboommltteeli  197S  "Wat- 
ural  Gas  Supply*  printed  heartngs  (Boom 
Doc.  04-23),  proved  reserve  esUmates, 
some  ot  which  had  been  mtered  tn  the 
logs  of  GFulf  Oil  Corp.,  were  disclosed. 

Three,  it  was  publicly  reported  that  I 
stated  that  a  congressiixial  oommltment 
to  respect  the  confidentiality  of  inform*- 
tioQ  detailing  the  participation  of  Ameri- 
can companies  and  indlridtials  in  the  so- 
called  Arab  boycott  of  Israd  'Voold  raise 
serious  Issues  of  cmigressloaal  respcmsi- 
bility"  by  placbig  '^inoonstltuttonal  Bmlta 
on  the  authority  of  Congress." 

I  will  deal  with  these  allegations  in 
order. 

As  to  Ashland's  first  allegation,  Ash- 
land does  not,  and  cannot,  cite  any  pas- 
sage in  PTC  against  Texaco  which  in- 
dicates a  Judicial  finding  tliat  the  snb- 
c(Hnmittee  disclosed  trade  secret  infor- 
mation. Furthermore,  any  agreement 
wbich  mle^t  hare  been  made  by  the 
PTC  and  referred  to  in  the  Texaco  case 
was  inapplicable  to  the  Congress  and 
sudi  fact  was  conceded  by  the  "FTC  when 
it  delivered  the  material  to  the  subcom- 
mittee at  my  request.  Executive  agencies 
and  Independent  regulatory  commissions 
cannot,  of  course,  bind  the  committees  of 
Congress  by  agreements  promising  con- 
fidentiality or  advance  notice  regarding 
the  release  of  data,  absent  exidicit  statu- 
tory authorization  of  such  agreonents. 
There  is  no  such  statutory  authoriza- 
tion in  the  case  of  the  FTC  nor,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  with  regard  to  any  other 
agency  that  I  am  aware  of.  In  fact,  the 
FTC  has  conceded  that  the  agreement  it 
entered  Into  with  the  oil  companies  i^ch 
was  cited  by  the  court  in  Texaco  was  not 
binding  on  the  Congress  and  has  in  the 
Ashland  case  joined  with  the  subcommit- 
tee in  moving  to  dismiss  Ashland's  suit 

As  to  Ashland's  second  allegation,  Uie 
gas  reserve  information  discussed  in  the 
subcommittee's  hearing  of  June  9.  1975, 
and  printed  in  House  Document  94-23 
was  subpenaed  by  the  subcommittee  pur- 
suant to  article  I  and  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  no 
promises  of  confidentiality  were  given. 
Ashland  relies  on  the  remaita  of  one 
member  of  the  subcommittee  seeking  to 
limit  the  scope  of  the  hearing.  These  re- 
marks do  not  establish  that  the  subcom- 
mittee disclosed  any  trade  secret  infor- 
mation or  even  that  the  FTC  viewed  the 
information  as  confidential.  In  fact,  the 
gas  reserve  information  was  not  caa- 
fidential  Inasmuch  as  these  are  old  fields 
and  the  relevatit  production  records — 
from  which  reserves  may  be  calculated — 
are  all  public.  The  subcommittee  debated 
the  issue  and  voted  to  release  the  gas 
reserve  information.  The  entire  proceed- 
ing was  conducted  pursuant  to  the  rules 
and  established  procedures  of  the  House. 
The  alleged  agreement  regarding  con- 
fidentiality was  debated  by  the  sulxiom- 
mittee  and  on  a  record  vote,  the  subcom- 
mittee sustained  the  ruling  of  the  Chair 
that  the  hearing  regarding  the  reserve 
data  of  certain  oil  companies  and  the 
American  Gas  Association  should  pro- 
ceed. Far  from  being  an  example  of  any 
breached  agreement  the  conduct  of  this 


hearing  was  an  example  of  responsible 
action  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

As  to  Ashland's  third  allegation.  It 
should  be  obvious  that  the  position  which 
I  have  asserted— and  which  was  followed 
in  the  AOA-natural  gas  hearings — ^that 
the  decision  on  whether  or  not  to  re- 
lease Information  is  a  matter  for  the 
committees  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives is  a  statement  of  the  powers  of 
Congress  imder  article  I  and  cannot 
cause  any  improper  breach  of  confiden- 
tiality. 

In  summary,  there  is  no  evidence  in 
this  case  or  in  any  other  case — nor  could 
there  be— that  the  subcommittee  has 
ever  impropcaiy  disclosed  trade  secrets 
or  prcnprietary  information. 

Similarly,  there  is  no  basis  for  any 
findfaig  or  inference  that  the  subcom- 
mittee has  breached  any  promise  of  con- 
fidentiality made  fay  it. 

The  court's  statemoit  is,  therefore, 
erroneous.  While  I  have  endeavored  to- 
day to  cmrrect  the  public  record,  it  is 
vmfortunate  that  the  court's  statement 
contributes  to  the  myth  that  the  Con- 
gress cannot  act  responsibly  when  in 
possession  of  sensitive  or  confidential  in- 
formation. The  continued  rig^t  of  Con- 
gress to  gain  access  to  information 
whether  denned  confidential  or  other- 
wise must  not  be  weakened  lest  we  lose 
our  ability  to  perform  adequately  our 
constitutionally  mandated  duties  and  the 
people  risk  loss  of  the  Congress  as  a 
shidd  of  their  democratic  rights. 


HDD'S  FAILURE  TO  BUILD  XHIBAN 
HOUSINO 

(Mr.  OTTTNGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remaiiEs  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcobd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous natter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  submitted  to  the 
Congress  its  first  report  on  the  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974.  This 
repoTi  notes  that  the  replacement  of  the 
cat^orical  grant  system  with  a  block 
grant  program  has  resulted  in  more 
money  being  directed  toward  urban 
housing  problems  In  the  first  year  of  op- 
erati<m  than  in  any  previous  year. 

What  Is  obvious  to  us  all  and  acknowl- 
edged by  urban  affairs  experts  around 
the  country  is  that  the  distribution  of 
some  $600  million  in  Federal  funds  has 
had  virtually  no  effect  on  the  housing 
prc^lems  of  the  central  cities.  The  urban 
areas  which  HUD  was  originally  estab- 
lished to  assist  have  been  forgotten, 
and  the  lower-  and  moderate-income 
groups — ideally  the  prime  beneficiaries 
of  the  1974  act — have  gained  nothing. 

A  recent  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  written  by  officials  of 
the  Suburban  Action  Institute  in  Yon- 
kers,  N.Y.,  in  response  to  an  earlier  Times 
editorial  and  reply  by  HUD  Secretary 
Hills,  analyzes  the  problem  with  some  in- 
sight. In  defense  of  the  Secretary,  whom 
I  know  and  admire  as  a  woman  of  great 
ability  and  dedication,  I  would  note  that 
she  has  been  on  the  job  only  a  short 
while  and  cannot  be  held  solely  account- 
able for  the  repeated  failure  of  HUD  to 


take  aggressive  action  In  providing  low- 
and  moderate-inoome  housing  in  urban 
areas.  Nevertheless,  I  agree  with  the 
Davidoff-Brooics  obeervBtloii  that  the 
time  lias  come  when  administration  offi- 
cials  mtist  accQit  tiie  fallings  of  HDD  as 
historical  fact  and  pledge  to  begin  imme- 
diately to  improve  on  this  record.  I  am 
inserting  into  the  Rbcoko  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues  the  letter  written  by 
Mr.  Davidoff  and  Ms.  Brooks  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Times  on  F^ruary  4,  1976. 
the  letter  from  Secretary  Hills  to  which 
it  refers  published  In  the  Times  on  Janu- 
ary 21.  1976.  and  Che  Times  editorial  of 
January  14.  1976.  to  which  Secretary 
HlUs'  letter  replies: 
[Ttom  tiM  New  Tork  Times,  Feb.  4,  1976] 

HUD:  The  "Keglect"  or  a  Makdate 
To  the  Editor: 

The  defWMlTe  position  adopted  by  Carla 
HUls,  Seorstary  oC  tlM  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  urban  Development.  In  her  letter  In 
Tbe  TlmaB  ot  Jan.  21  In  response  to  your 
Jan.  14  editorial  Is  disturbing.  H.UJD.'s  per- 
formance under  the  new  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974  has  been 
dismal.  It  ta  oommonly  recognised  that 
H.UJ>.  taUed  to  perform  the  analyses  re- 
quired under  the  act  to  make  certain  that 
omnmunltlee  were  working  to  expand  the 
economlo  opportunities  of  households  of  low 
and  moderate  Income. 

Tbe  new  met  ipeelflwUly,  for  the  first  time, 
directed  recipients  of  Federal  housing  dollars 
to  deconcentrate  the  housing  of  lower -in- 
come families.  Further.  It  called  on  recipi- 
ent communities  to  take  Into  account  hous- 
ing for  persons  working  in  a  community  who 
ml^t  be  expected  to  reside  there  if  hous- 
ing were  available.  H.T7D.  permitted  many 
communities  to  submit  housing  plans  that 
failed  totally  to  conform  to  these  require- 
ments. 

Suburban  Action  Institute  became  familiar 
wltb  H.U  Jl.'S  neglect  of  its  mandate  through 
monitoring  of  applications  in  the  New  Ycu-k/ 
New  Jersey/Connecticut  region  and,  more 
particularly,  through  the  work  the  institute 
performed  for  Hartford  in  reviewing  the  ap- 
plications of  surrounding  suburbs.  As  a  re- 
suit  of  H.UJJ.'s  approval  of  applications  in 
the  Hartford  region,  the  city  itself  sued  (with 
the  assistance  of  SAIj.'s  general  counsel) 
and  obtained  a  permanent  injunction  in  Fed- 
eral District  Court  in  Hartford  that  pre- 
cludes these  conmiunitles  from  drawing  Fed- 
eral dollars.  The  action  was  based  on  H.T7J3.'s 
failure  to  administer  the  act  in  compliance 
with  Congressional  intent. 

Ms.  Hills  would  be  closer  to  the  truth  if 
she  responded  to  your  editorial  with  accept- 
ance of  the  failure  of  H.T7.D.  and  with  an  as- 
sertion of  vigorous  action  in  the  forthcoming 
year.  Sadly,  this  nation  has  become  accus- 
tomed to  officials  defensive  in  their  posture 
rather  than  critically  restorative  with  a  view 
toward  improvement  and  accountability  in 
the  programs  and  activities  undertaken  for 
its  citizens.  H.tr.D.  has  been  no  dilferent. 
Sadly  too,  vigorous  action  from  that  agency 
has  been  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule, 
certainly  with  respect  to  protecting  the  hous- 
ing rights  and  meeting  the  housing  needs 
of  the  lower  40  percent  of  America's  housing 
users. 

Deterioration  mounts  in  the  nation's  cities, 
and  the  H.tr.D.  Secretary  defends  the  record. 
Surely,  this  nation's  housing  record  has 
humbled  us  to  a  point  where  we  can  Join  in 
our  efforts  to  expect  more.  [Editorial  Jan.  31.] 

FAtTI.  DAVmOFF, 

Mast  E.  Beooks. 
New  York,  January  2S,  1976. 

(Note. — The  writers  are,  re^ectlvely,  exec- 
utive director  and  director  of  research.  Sub- 
urban Action  Institute.) 
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IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  21,  1976) 
FxDKBAi.  HousiNo:  TBx  BrmtB  Fbooeak 

To  the  Editor: 

I  am  dlsttirbed  by  the  statementa  con- 
tained In  your  Jan.  14  editorial  commenting 
on  H.U.D.'s  first  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  Community  Development  Block 
Grant  Program.  The  principal  assertion  of 
the  editorial  Is  that  the  community  devel- 
opment program  works  against  core  cities  In 
favor  of  affluent  suburbs. 

The  facts  are,  however,  as  follows : 

1.  Core  cltlee  do  not  compete  with  suburbs 
for  funding  imder  the  Housing  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974.  That  act,  which 
represents  a  joint  determination  on  the  part 
of  Congress  and  the  Administration  that 
community  development  funds  shotild  be 
provided  In  block  grant  form  rather  than  In 
complex  categorical  programs,  established 
exact  formulas  for  funding,  based  25  percent 
on  population,  25  percent  on  Incidence  of 
substandard  housing  and  60  percent  on  the 
extent  of  poverty.  Thl«  weighting,  In  fact, 
favors  the  older  core  cltlee.  I  do  not  share 
your  dismay  that  Congrees  saw  fit  by  this 
formula  to  provide  a  share  of  community 
development  assistance  to  similar  cities  and 
towns  as  part  of  an  increased  level  of  over- 
all assistance. 

2.  Assuming  Congressional  appropriations. 
New  York  City  will  benefit  from  an  Increase 
In  funding,  from  Its  prior  program  level  of 
$102,244,000.  on  which  Its  fiscal  year  1975 
and  1976  grants  are  based,  to  an  entitlement 
sum  of  $152,968,000  In  fiscal  year  1977.  Fund- 
ing for  Chicago  and  Loe  Angeles  will  also 
Increase  substantially. 

3.  Some  cities  which  were  disproportion- 
ately large  uaers  of  urban  renewal  will  go 
down  to  their  formula  shares  but  not  as 
r«H>ldly  as  you  suggest.  Baltimore's  funding 
win  not  be  cut  In  half  next  year.  The  fund- 
ing will  decrease  from  930,895,000  In  fiscal 
year  1976  to  $29,042,000  In  fiscal  year  1977. 

4.  The  editorial  Incorrectly  states,  "The 
act's  requirement  that  each  application  con- 
tain a  housing  assistance  plan  has  largely 
been  Ignored."  Every  city  receiving  commu- 
nity development  funds  was  required  to  file 
a  housing  assistance  plan.  More  than  260 
cities  were  required  to  revise  their  applica- 
tions because  of  housing  assistance  plan  de- 
ficiencies. 

We  do  know  how  the  community  develop- 
ment money  Is  being  spent.  Our  report 
offered  considerable  detail  on  the  percent- 
ages of  funds  approved  for  different  types  of 
activity,  and  on  the  composition  of  neigh- 
borhoods receiving  benefits. 

Although  we  are  still  in  a  very  early  stage 
of  a  three-year  effort  to  assist  local  govern- 
ments to  address  needs  thetr  citizens  Iden- 
tify, the  initial  flow  of  Intelligence  from  your 
metaphorical  battlefield  reveala  that  the 
forces  engaged  are  In  good  spirit  and  strong 
In  their  will  to  continue  the  effort. 

Caxla  a.  Huxs, 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opTnent, 

Washington,  January  16,  1976 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  14.  1976 1 
Failing  Urban  Stuatect 

One  of  the  essential  talents  of  a  successful 
Federal  Administrator  Is  the  art  of  declaring 
victory  even  where  there  has  been  no  war. 
That,  basically.  Is  what  Carla  A.  Hills,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  seems  to  have  done  in  sending 
to  Congress  her  first  report  on  the  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974. 

In  a  general  sense,  what  Secretary  Hills 
says  Is  undeniable.  The  core  of  her  argu- 
ment Is  that  by  replacing  the  specially 
targeted  categorical  grants  that  made  up  the 
Great  Society's  urban  arsenal  with  a  block 
grant  program,  H.U.D.  haa  been  able  to  put 
out  more  money  In  a  year  than  has  ever 
previously  been  the  case;   that  more  cities 


have  received  money  and  that  administrators 
were  hindered  by  less  red  tape.  So  far,  2950 
communities  have  Joined  the  program  and 
$600  million  has  been  spent. 

The  problem  Is  that  the  nation's  old  core 
cities  are  in  a  crisis  and  the  oommvmlty  de- 
velopment program,  by  epraylng  funds  shot- 
gun fashion  all  over  the  landscape,  is  doing 
little  to  Improve  the  picture.  The  urban 
problems  of  the  sixties  have  matured  and 
hardened  during  the  seventies  as  the  middle 
class  exodus  to  suburbia  has  accelerated, 
leaving  the  core  cities  in  mounting  diffi- 
culties and  with  diminishing  governmental 
tools.  Yet  under  the  community  development 
act.  these  core  cities  are  forced  to  compete 
for  funds  with  affluent  suburbs,  for  irtiich 
such  help  was  never  Intended  under  the 
original  urban  assistance  legislation. 

The  experience  of  the  city  of  Baltimore 
la  illustrative.  This  year  It  is  to  receive  the 
average  of  the  amounts  doled  out  over  the 
last  five  years,  a  level  which  with  Inflation 
Insures  a  decreased  sum  of  program  activity. 
Next  year  the  city  will  be  reduced  to  half 
that  amoimt,  while  affluent  Baltimore  County 
suburbs,  which  previotisly  received  no  \irt)an 
aid,  win  get  more  help  than  ever.  It  is  these 
policies  which  have  driven  the  city  of  Hart- 
ford to  the  desperate  tactic  of  suing  to  block 
H.U.D.  granta  to  seven  of  its  own  suburbs. 

The  act's  requirement  that  each  applica- 
tion contain  a  hotislng  assistance  plan  has 
been  largely  Ignored  while  the  cltlee  are 
being  starved  for  fimds  to  build  low  and 
moderate  income  housing.  Meanwhile  the 
act's  "Innovative"  assistance  program  for 
poor  and  moderate  Income  families  has  been 
judged  a  failure  by  lu-ban  experts  all  over 
the  country,  who  note  that  it  has  placed 
fewer  than  300  families  In  housing. 

Though  Secretary  HUls  conceded  that  her 
department  did  not  yet  know  what  the  com- 
munity development  money  has  been  spent 
for,  it  Is  by  now  quite  clear  that  it  has  not 
been  spent  to  diminish  in  any  significant 
way  the  anguish  of  the  old  cities.  Thus,  while 
the  Secretary  may  continue  to  claim  vic- 
tories, the  Administration's  strategy  virtually 
Insures  that  the  casualties  with  which  the 
battlefield  will  be  littered  will  be  those  urban 
areas  which  her  department  was  originally 
established  to  assist. 


REGIONAL  PRESroENTIAL 
PRIMARY  ACT  OF  1976 

<  Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday  the  New  Hampshire  voters  went 
to  the  polls  in  the  first  Presidential  pref- 
erence primary  of  1976.  Before  the  Pres- 
idential nominees  are  chosen  this 
summer,  the  candidates  will  have  criss- 
crossed the  country,  campaigning  in  the 
30  primaries  scheduled  over  6  months 
of  this  year.  The  public  will  be  ex- 
posed to  a  constant  barrage  of  informa- 
tion, speculation,  and  evaluation  on  and 
about  the  Presidential  nominating 
process,  put  forth  by  the  media  and 
candidates  alike.  What  results  is  a  long, 
drawn  out.  and  often  confusing  process 

For  too  long,  the  manner  in  which  we 
make  the  second  most  important  deci- 
sion in  American  politics — the  choice  of 
a  person  who  will  be  a  party's  candidate 
for  President — escaped  needed  reform. 
The  number  of  Presidential  preference 
primaries  has  reached  a  new  high,  public 
financing  of  Presidential  campaigns  has 
added  a  new  dimension  to  the  process, 
and  candidates  have  begim  the  campaign 


season  earlier  and  earlier.  In  light  of 
these  developments,  it  is  certainly  time 
for  us  to  take  another  lo<dc  at  ttie  Presi- 
dential nominating  process  uid  be  sure 
that  it  measures  up  to  its  goal:  The 
selection  of  party  nominees  who  reflect 
the  views  of  the  voters  and  who  are 
likely  to  be  the  best  qualified  to  serve  in 
the  highest  ofBce  In  the  Nation. 

Accordingly,  I  am  introducing  today, 
the  Regional  Presidential  Primaries  Act 
of  1976,  in  the  hope  of  stimulating 
thoughtful  debate  and  achieving  con- 
sensus on  legislation  which  wUl  reform 
the  Presidential  nominating  process.  It 
is  somewhat  similar  to  a  measure  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Packwood  who  has 
taken  a  leading  role  in  Presidential  pri- 
mary reform.  The  major  intent  of  this 
bill  Is  to  assure  that  voters  in  every  State 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  express  di- 
rectly their  choice  for  a  Presiden- 
tial nominee  and  that  the  ncnnlnees 
selected  by  national  party  conventions 
reflect  the  voters'  decision. 

I  have  discarded  the  idea  of  a  national 
Presidential  preference  primary  held  on 
a  single  day  throughout  the  coimtry  for 
several  reasons.  I  believe  such  a  system 
would  give  undue  advantage  to  certain 
types  of  candidates:  Either  those  whose 
names  are  well  known,  for  whatever  rea- 
son; or  those  who  can  easily  fund  their 
campaigns  by  appealing  to  special  in- 
terest groups;  or  those  who  possess 
charisma,  a  characteristic  which  does 
not  necessarily  go  hand  in  hand  with 
ability;  or,  those  who  find  their  support 
in  a  narrow,  but  vocal  segment  of  Ameri- 
can society.  Electoral  competition  should 
not  be  restricted  to  these  types  of  can- 
didates. Also,  several  regional  primaries 
will  give  much  more  opportunity  for  in- 
depth  development  of  candidates'  posi- 
tions on  issues  and  challenges  to  them 
than  would  one  national  primary.  An  op- 
portunity should  be  provided  for  all  con- 
tenders to  present  their  views  and  be 
judged  by  the  electorate  in  terms  of  their 
qualifications. 

I  also  believe  that  the  political  parties, 
through  their  conventions,  peilorm  an 
important  consensus-developing  func- 
tion, and  that  any  attempt  to  deny  them 
a  role  in  choosing  their  own  standard- 
bearer  would  be  detrimental  to  our  form 
of  government. 

My  bill  Is  designed  to  avoid  the  defects 
of  a  national  primary,  to  maintain  the 
strengths  of  the  present  system  while 
eliminating  its  weaknesses,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  legitimate  role  of  the  political 
parties  in  the  Presidential  nominating 
process. 

Under  my  proposal,  each  State  in  a 
region  woud  participate  in  that  region's 
primary,  thereby  allowing  the  voters  in 
each  State  a  direct  voice  in  the  Presi- 
dential nominating  process.  States  would 
be  reimbursed  for  the  expenses  incurred, 
so  that  any  financial  burden  imposed 
would  not  be  transferred  to  the  State's 
taxpayers.  The  States  would  be  grouped 
into  five  regions,  with  every  State  in  a 
region  holding  its  primary  on  the  same 
date,  at  3-week  intervals  from  April 
through  June  of  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion year. 

Unlike  a  national  primary,  this  series 
of   regional  contests  would  provide  an 
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(H>portimity  for  the  evaluation  of  Presi- 
dential contend«TB  over  a  poiod  of  time 
and  imder  a  variety  of  circumstances. 
Public  attention  and  the  candidates' 
campaigns  would  be  more  directly  fo- 
cused on  the  region's  voters,  and  issues 
of  Importance  to  that  region  could  be 
more  fuUy  explored.  In  an  era  when 
voter  participation  in  *lie  political  process 
Is  declining  to  the  point  where  often 
less  than  half  of  those  eligible  to  vote  do 
so,  it  behooves  us  to  do  all  that  we  can 
to  stimulate  voter  awareness  and  par- 
ticipation. I  believe  regional  primaries 
would  help  attain  that  goal. 

For  too  long,  we  have  permitted  the 
Presidential  candidates  themselves  to 
determine  which  primaries  they  will 
enter,  thus  denying  voters  in  the  States 
not  chosen  the  opportunity  to  express 
their  preference  from  among  the  full 
range  of  candidates.  Because  the  Presi- 
dency is  a  national  office,  we  should  re- 
quire candidates  to  demonstrate  their 
strength  throughout  the  Nation,  not  just 
in  those  States  in  which  they  think  they 
will  do  well.  Therefore,  imder  my  bill, 
the  names  of  all  Presidential  candidates 
who  have  qualified  for  Federal  matching 
funds  will  automatically  be  placed  on 
primary  ballots  and  a  demonstration  of 
support  through  the  collection  of  peti- 
tion signatures  would  allow  other  candi- 
dates to  enter.  The  arguments  now  used 
for  avoiding  primaries  that  a  Presiden- 
tial candidate  does  not  have  the  time, 
stamina,  or  money  to  enter  all  the  pri- 
maries will  be  invalidated  when  a  re- 
gional system  is  adopted.  Both  the  rights 
of  the  voters  and  the  resources  of  the 
candidates  will  be  protected. 

Under  my  proposal,  national  conven- 
tion delegates  would  be  allocated  to 
Presidential  candidates  in  prop«ilon  to 
the  votes  received  In  the  State.  Since 
1972,  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
had  mandated  proportional  representa- 
tion and  six  States  have  abandoned  their 
winner-take-all  primaries  in  favor  of 
those  with  proportional  representation. 
We  should  foUow  the  lead  of  the  States 
in  adopting  legislation  which  recognlsses 
that  the  selection  of  a  Presidential  nom- 
inee is  a  national  decision,  not  one  to  be 
made  by  delegates  representing  only  a 
plurality  of  voters  in  their  State,  but  by 
delegates  representing  all  who  cast  their 
votes. 

Just  as  States  legitimately  restrict 
voting  in  their  State  elections  to  resl- 
doits  of  the  State,  so,  too,  should  voting 
in  a  party  primary  be  restricted  to  mem- 
bers of  that  party.  This  principle  is  in- 
corporated in  my  bill  pnd  authority  is 
given  to  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion to  aid  the  States  which  currently 
have  no  party  registration. 

I  believe  that  the  adoption  of  this 
legislation  will  increase  voter  participa- 
tion tn  the  Presidential  nominating  xnroc- 
ess,  establish  a  more  ra^^ional  procedure 
for  the  selection  of  oiu:  parties'  nominees, 
ease  the  burden  on  the  candidates  and 
the  public,  and  will  enhance  tlie  quality 
of  Presidential  candidates  and  their 
campaigns.  I  urge  serious  consideration 
of  its  provisions  and  the  principles  upon 
which  it  is  based. 

The  text  of  ttie  bill  follows: 


H.R.  12161 

A  bUl  to  require  States  to  participate  in  a 
systun  of  regional  Presidential  primaries 
administered  by  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITIX 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  tl  i 
"Regional  Presidential  Primaries  Act  of 
1976". 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  proliferation  of  elections  held  by 
States  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  na- 
tional nominating  conventions  and  for  the 
expression  of  a  preference  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  Individuals  for  election  to  the  office 
of  President  subjects  candidates  for  nomi- 
nation for  election  to  such  office  to  physical 
exhaustion,  danger,  and  inordinate  expense; 

(2)  there  is  no  uniformity  among  State 
laws  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  such  elec- 
tions on  delegates  to  the  nominating  con- 
ventions held  by  political  parties; 

(3)  the  confusion  caused  by  this  lack  of 
uniformity  in  State  laws  gives  rise  to  cyni- 
cism, frustration,  and  distrust  of  the  nomi- 
nation process; 

(4)  a  system  which  both  standardizes  the 
holding  of  Presidential  primaries  and  per- 
mits States  to  continue  to  play  a  substantial 
rote  in  such  primaries  would  improve  the 
Presidential  nominating  process; 

(6)  by  ri^t*""*'  nominatiiig  conventions 
held  by  political  parties  constitute  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  process  by  which  .;he 
Frasldent  Is  chosen  by  the  people  of  the 
TTnlted  States;  and 

(6)  In  order  to  protect  the  integrity  of 
fli»  Presidential  election  process  and  pro- 
vide for  the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation, 
It  Is  necessary  to  regulate  that  part  of  the 
process  which  relates  to  the  nomination  of 
candidates  for  election  to  the  office  of  Pres- 
ident. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  REGIONAI,  PBIMAaiFS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Each  State  disll  conduct  an 
election  for  delegates  to  national  ncKninat- 
Ing  conventions  for  the  nomination  of  in- 
dlvldualB  for  election  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  (1)  Five  regional  primaries  shall  be  held 
during  each  Presidential  election  year.  The 
flrat  regional  primary  shall  be  held  on  the 
first  Tuesday  of  April,  and  an  additional  re- 
gional primary  shall  be  held  on  the  Tuesday 
of  each  of  the  third,  sixth,  ninth,  and  twelfth 
succeeding  weeks.  Thirty  days  before  the 
date  of  the  first  regional  primary,  the  Com- 
mission shaU  determine  by  lot  the  region 
in  which  such  primary  is  to  be  held.  The 
Commission  then  shall  determine  by  separate 
lot,  conducted  30  days  before  the  date  of  each 
subsequent  regional  primary  except  the  last, 
the  region  in  which  each  subsequent  regional 
primary  Is  to  be  held. 

(2)  The  ballot  for  a  regional  primary  con- 
ducted by  each  State  under  paragraph  (1) 
shaU  Include  the  names  of  (A)  each  candi- 
date who  Is  eUglble  to  appear  on  the  bal- 
lots of  each  State  in  the  region  involved 
under  subsection  (c)(1);  and  (B)  each 
candidate  who  is  eligible  to  appear  on  the 
baUot  of  the  particular  State  under  subsec- 
tion (c) (2) . 

(c)  (1)  The  ballot  of  each  regional  primary 
which  is  held  under  this  section  shaU  in- 
clude the  name  and  political  party  affiliation 
of  any  candidate  with  respect  to  whom  the 
Commission  has  certified  payments  \mder 
section  9036(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  Initial  certiflcati<His) , 
and  who  remains  eligible  to  receive  payments 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  under  chapter  96  or  chapter  96  of 


the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  on  the 
date  of  the  regional  primary  involved. 

(2)  An  Individual  whose  name  Is  not  placed 
on  a  regional  primary  baUot  under  para- 
grapy  (1)  may  have  his  name  and  the  name 
of  the  political  party  with  which  he  is  af- 
filated  appear  on  the  ballot  of  any  State 
participating  in  the  regional  primary  in- 
volved, if  he  Is  eligible  for  election  to  the  of- 
fice of  President,  by  (A)  notifying  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  the  State  involved  (or,  if 
there  Is  no  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  the 
equivalent  State  officer)  in  writing  that  he  is 
a  candidate  for  nomination  by  a  specified 
political  party  for  election  to  the  office  of 
President;  and  (B)  presenting  such  Secretary 
of  State  or  equivalent  State  officer  with  a 
petition  supporting  his  candidacy  for  such 
nomination  signed  by  at  least  1  percent  of 
the  individuals  who  are  registered  to  vote  in 
the  State  involved. 

(3)  (A)  The  Commission  shall  announce 
the  names  of  any  candidates  who  are  entitled 
to  be  on  the  ballot  of  any  regional  primary 
under  paragraph  (1)  no  later  than  30  days 
before  the  date  of  the  regional  primary 
Involved. 

(B)  (I)  The  Secretary  of  State  {or.  If  there 
is  no  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  the 
equavalent  State  officer)  shaU  transmit  to 
the  Commission  the  names  of  any  candidates 
who  are  entitled  to  be  on  the  ballot  of  the 
State  Involved  under  paragr{4>h  (2)  In  con- 
nection with  a  regional  primary.  Such  trans- 
mission sheJl  be  made  no  later  than  30  days 
before  the  date  of  the  regional  primary 
Involved. 

(U)  The  Commission  ^all  certify  the 
baUot  of  each  State  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  receiving  a  transmission  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  (or,  if  there  is  no  office  of 
Secretary  of  State,  the  equivalent  State 
officer)  of  the  State  Involved  under  clause  (1) . 

(d)(1)  Subject  to  such  guidelines  as  the 
Commission  may  establish,  the  regional 
primary  shall  be  conducted  in  each  State  by 
officials  of  such  State  charged  witti  conduct- 
ing elections. 

(2)  Voters  In  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  reqiUslte  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture. Each  voter  shall  be  eligible  to  vote  only 
for  delegates  for  a  candidate  for  nomination 
by  the  party  of  such  voter's  registered 
affiliation.  If  the  law  of  any  State  makes  no 
provision  for  the  registration  of  voters  by 
party  affiUatlon,  voters  in  such  State  shall 
register  their  party  affiliation  in  accordance 
with  procedures  established  by  the 
Commission. 

(e)  The  chief  executive  officer  of  each 
State  shall  certify  the  resxilts  of  the  regional 
primary  held  in  his  State  to  the  Commission 
within  a  period  of  time  after  such  date,  not 
exceedmg  15  days,  prescribed  by  the 
Commission. 

DESIGNATION    OF    CONVENTION    DEIJXJATES 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  Any  candidate  whose  name 
appears  on  the  baUot  of  any  regional 
primary  under  section  8(c),  or  an  author- 
ized representative  of  such  candidate,  shall 
designate  the  names  of  individuals  to  serve 
as  delegates  of  such  candidate  In  each  State 
participating  In  the  regional  primary  In- 
volved. The  number  of  delegates  designated 
in  each  State  under  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  equal  to  the  number  of  delegates  to 
which  such  State  is  entitled  at  the  national 
nominating  convention  Involved. 

(2)  Delegates  designated  under  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  listed  on  the  ballot  under  the 
name  of  the  candidate  making  such  designa- 
tion. Such  delegates  shall  be  listed  In  accord- 
ance with  a  ranking  to  be  determined  by 
such  candidate. 

(3)  Delegates  to  which  any  candidate  is  en- 
titled at  a  national  nominating  convention 
ShaU  be  selected  from  the  list  of  delegates 
designated  by  such  candidate  in  accordance 
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with  the  ranking  determined  by  such  can- 
didate under  paragraph  (3) ,  except  that  such 
selection  aball  b«  made  In  a  manner  which 
U  conalatant  with  any  ml*  of  the  national 
political  party  Inrolved.  relating  to  categories 
of  persons  which  shall  be  repreaented  aa  dele- 
gates at  the  national  nominating  convention 
of  such  political  party. 

(4)  An  Individual  may  serve  aa  an  author- 
ized representative  of  a  candidate  for  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1)  only  If  such  authori- 
zation is  transmitted  to  the  Commission  in 
writing  by  such  candidate. 

(b)  The  nimiber  of  delegates  which  a  can- 
didate may  receive  in  any  State  In  connection 
with  a  regional  primary  Is  a  number  which 
Is  a  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  dele- 
gates from  such  State  to  his  party's  national 
nominating  convention  equal  to  the  percent- 
age of  the  votes  cast  by  members  of  hla  party 
In  such  State  received  by  him  In  the  primary. 

(c)  (1)  If  a  candidate  In  a  regional  primary 
receives  less  than  the  greater  of — 

(A)  6  percent  of  the  votes  cast  by  members 
of  his  political  party  In  such  regional  pri- 
mary; or 

(B)  a  percentage  of  votes  which  would  en- 
title such  candidate  to  one  delegate,  U  one 
delegate  constitutes  more  than  6  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  delegates  to  be  ap- 
pointed In  the  region  Involved; 

no  Individuals  may  be  appointed  as  delegates 
of  such  candidate  In  any  State  In  the  region 
Involved. 

(3)  The  percentage  of  votes  cast  In  any 
State  In  a  regional  primary  for  any  candi- 
date who  Is  not  entitled  to  any  delegates  as 
a  result  of  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be — 

(A)  apportioned  among  other  candidates 
of  the  same  political  party  who  received  votes 
in  such  State,  on  the  basis  of  the  nvunber  of 
votes  received  by  each  such  c^mdidate;  and 

(B)  added  to  the  percentage  of  votes  re- 
ceived by  each  such  candidate  In  such  State, 
for  purposes  of  determining  the  number  of 
delegates  which  may  be  appointed  for  each 
such  candidate. 

CONVZNTION   BAIXOTINa 

Sec.  S.  (a)(1)  A  delegate  to  a  convention 
held  by  a  political  party  for  the  nomination 
of  a  candidate  for  election  to  the  office  of 
President  shall  vote  for  the  nomination  of 
that  candidate  for  whom  he  was  appointed 
untU— 

(A)  two  ballots  have  been  taken; 

(B)  such  candidate  receives  less  than  30 
percent  of  the  vote  on  a  ballot;  or 

(C)  such  candidate  releases  such  delegate. 
(2)  In  any  case  In  which  a  candidate  for 

whom  any  delegate  Is  appointed  ceases  to  be 
a  candidate  before  the  first  ballot  has  been 
taken  at  the  nominating  convention  of  the 
political  party  involved,  any  such  delegate 
shall  be  considered  to  be  uncommitted  for 
purposes  of  such  first  ballot. 

(b)  If  an  Individual  receives  a  majority  of 
the  votes  cast  on  a  ballot  at  the  nominating 
convention  of  a  political  party,  he  shall  be 
the  nominee  of  such  party  for  election  to  the 
office  of  President.  A  subsequent  ballot  may 
be  taken  to  reflect  the  support  of  the  en- 
tire convention  for  such  candidate,  but  the 
result  of  the  subsequent  ballot  shall  not.  In 
such  case,  result  in  the  nomination  of  a  dif- 
ferent Individual  for  election  to  such  office. 

(c)  The  individual  who  will  be  the  candi- 
date for  a  political  party  for  election  to  the 
office  of  Vice  President  shall  be  selected  by 
the  convention  held  by  such  party  In  accord- 
ance with  such  procedures  as  it  may  adopt. 

BEIMBURSEMENT    OF    STATES   FOR    COSTS    OF 
PSIMAKT 

Sec.  6.  Upon  application  therefor,  the  Com- 
mission shall  reimburse  each  State  for  any 
reasonable  costs  it  incurs  in  conducting  a 
regional  primary  held  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  Such  relmbxirsement 
shall  be  made  In  accordance  with  such  rules 


as  the  Commission  may  prescribe.  Such  ap- 
plications shall  be  submitted  at  such  times, 
and  In  such  form,  and  shall  contain  such 
Information,  as  the  Commlaslon  shall  require. 
maio  nx  Kxauiaxicxirr 
Sec.  7.  (a)  Any  candidate  whose  name  ap- 
pears on  the  ballot  of  any  regional  primary 
under  section  8(c)  ahaU  pay  a  filing  fee  of 
$10,000  to  the  Commlaslon. 

(b)  The  filing  fee  required  by  subsection 
(a)  ahall  be  refunded  by  the  Commission  to 
the  candidate  paying  such  fee  if  such  candi- 
date receives  2  percent  or  more  of  the  votes 
cast  by  members  of  the  political  party  of 
such  candidate  In  the  regional  primary  In- 
volved. 

(c)  Payment  of  a  filing  fee  by  a  candidate 
under  this  section  shall  be  made  to  the  Com- 
mission no  later  than  such  date  before  the 
regional  primary  Involved  as  the  Commission 
may  establish,  except  that  such  date  shall 
not  be  earlier  than  40  days  or  later  than  15 
days  before  the  date  of  the  regional  primary 
Involved. 

(d)  Any  filing  fee  which  Is  not  refunded  by 
the  Commission  under  this  section  shall  be 
paid  Into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

DtrriKS   OF   THS   FXDKBAI.   ELECTION 
COMBOSSIOIf 

Sec.  8  (a)  The  Commission  shall  meet  be- 
fore each  regional  primary  and  at  such  other 
times  as  It  considers  necessary,  and  shall — 

( 1 )  prescribe  the  date,  after  the  date  of  a 
regional  primary,  on  which  the  chief  exec- 
utive officer  of  each  State  ahaU  certify  the 
results  of  the  regional  primary  held  In  his 
State  to  the  Commission; 

(3)  promulgate  guidelines  and  procedures 
to  be  followed  by  the  States  In  conducting 
regional  primaries; 

(3)  review  applications  for  reimbursement 
submitted  under  section  6,  prescribe  the 
time  of  submission,  form,  and  infonnatlon 
content  of  such  applications,  and  determine 
and  pay  the  amount  to  be  reimbursed  to 
each  State  under  such  section; 

(4)  consult  and  cooperate  with  State  offi- 
cials In  order  to  assist  them  in  conducting 
regional  primaries; 

(5)  take  such  other  actions  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  not  later  than 
180  days  prior  to  the  date  of  the  first  re- 
gional primary  to  be  held  under  this  Act  on 
the  steps  It  has  taken  to  Implement  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  together  with  recommen- 
dations for  additional  legislation.  If  any, 
which  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  regional  primary  system  established  un- 
der this  Act. 

DTXCTS   ON   STATS   lAMia 

Sec.  9.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  supersede 
and  preempt  any  provision  of  State  law  re- 
lating to  any  election  or  convention  held  in 
connection  with  the  nomination  of  any  can- 
didate for  election  to  the  office  of  President. 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  10.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term — 

(1)  "Conmilsslon"  means  the  Federal  Elec- 
tions Commission; 

(2)  "region"  means  any  of  the  following 
five  regions: 

(A)  region  1  comprises  Maine,  Massachu- 
setts, New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Ver- 
mont, Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  and  Delaware; 

<B)  region  2  comprises  Michigan,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and  Kentucky; 

(C)  region  3  comprises  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama, Oeorgla.  Florida,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Canal  Zone; 

(D)  region  4  comprises  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,    Minnesota,    Wisconsin,    Iowa.    Ne- 


braska. Kansas,  Mljsoiui,  Oklahoma,  Arkan- 
sas, Texas,  and  Louisiana:  and 

(K)  region  5  oompilMa  WaddagtoD.  On> 
gon,  Mositana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  OaUtonUi, 
Nerada.  Utah.  Colorado,  Artaona.  New  Un- 
loo,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Onam; 

(3)  "regional  primary"  means  an  election 
held  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  for  the  expression  of  a  preference 
for  the  nomination  of  individuals  for  elec- 
tion to  the  office  of  President; 

(4)  "national  political  party"  means  a  po- 
litical party  whose  Presidential  electors  re- 
ceived in  excess  of  3S  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  votes  cast  for  all  Presidential  elec- 
tor! in  the  most  recently  held  Presidential 
election,  except  that  in  any  such  election  In 
which  less  than  3  political  parties  receive  In 
excess  of  25  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
such  votes,  such  term  shall  mean  a  political 
party  whose  Presidential  electors  received  in 
excess  of  15  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
such  votes; 

(6)  "candidate"  means  an  individual  who 
Is  a  candidate  for  nomination  by  a  political 
party  as  its  candidate  for  election  to  the  of- 
fice of  President; 

(0)  "national  nominating  convention" 
means  a  convention  of  a  national  political 
party  held  under  the  constitution  and  rules 
of  such  party  for  the  nomination  of  candi- 
dates for  election  as  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  for  such  other  prnposes  as  may  be 
specified  in  such  constitution  and  rules;  and 

(7)  "State"  means  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Ouam.  the  Canal  Zone,  and 
each  of  the  United  States. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPEOFKIATIONS 

Sec.  11.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


THE  CASE  ON  BEHALF  OF  LAZAB 
LIUBARSKY 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rkcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Incar- 
ceration of  Soviet  Jews  who  announce 
their  wishes  to  emigrate  to  Israel  con- 
tinues. Despite  the  propaganda  battle 
waged  by  the  Soviets  to  the  contrary, 
that  country  still  tries  to  muffle  dissent 
from  Its  citizens  and  thwart  emigration 
to  Israel.  I  would  like  to  Insert  In  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  time  a 
legal  brief  prepared  by  the  New  York 
Legal  Coalition  for  Soviet  Jewry  on  be- 
half of  Lazar  Llubarsky  who  Is  now  In 
Jail  after  being  arrested  and  sentenced 
on  tnimped-up  charges  of  alleged  anti- 
Soviet  propaganda  and  "unauthorised 
communication  of  state  secrets."  Mr. 
Llubarsky  also  failed  to  receive  amnesty 
to  which  his  service  In  the  Russian  Army 
in  World  War  n  should  have  entitled 
him  to  In  May  1975. 

The  brief  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Llubarsky 
follows: 

New  Tork  Legal   Coalition  for 
Soviet    Jewbt, 

New  York,  N.Y. 

prkface  to  legal  brief  on  behalf  of  lmar 
ut7barskt 

On  January  31,  1973  Lazar  Llubarsky  was 
spurious  on  false  charges  of  "antl-Sovlet 
propaganda"  and  the  unauthorised  ooounu- 
nlcation  of  sUte  secrets.  The  unjust  sentence 
of  four  years  imprisonment  imposed  on  him 
was  in  truth  a  pimlshment  for  his  desire  to 
emigrate  to  Israti. 

To  mark  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  vic- 
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tory  over  the  Nasti,  the  Soviet  Union  pro- 
mulgated an  Amnesty  Law,  on  May  14,  1976. 
It  decreed  that  all  tboae  wtM>  had  s«rv*d  in 
World  War  n  and  were  UnpitaMMd  fo*  tanna 
ai  less  than  five  years  should  bo  rRleaaed. 
Mr.  Llubarsky,  met  all  the  ctlterla,  but  was 
not  froed. 

The  attached  legal  brief  examines  the 
charges  made  against  Mr.  Liubanky  and 
concludes  that  he  was  innocent  of  any  wrong 
doing.  It  furthm:  asserts  that  Ur.  Uubarsky's 
continued  incarceration  violates  the  Soviet 
Amnesty  Law. 

This  paper  was  prepared  for  the  Mew  Tork 
Legal  CoaUtlMi  for  Soviet  Jewry  by  Jules 
Berman,  through  the  National  Jewish  Com- 
mlaalon  on  Law  and  Public  Affairs.  Further 
activities  on  Mr.  Llubarsky's  behalf  are 
planned.  For  more  information  call  the  Legal 
Coalition  at  354-1318. 

jAmiAXT  30,  1978. 

I  have  been  asked  to  review  the  oaae  of 
Laear  Uubaraky  with  a  view  to  determining, 
based  iq>on  the  avaUabto  neoMta,  wtaetlMr 
hla  present  penal  Incaroeratloa  within  the 
Soviet  Union  U  Justified  tmd«r  th*  govern- 
ing Buasian  law.  I  have  concluded  that  Mr. 
LIubaisky  dearty  quallfles  for  ■|q>lteaUon 
o(  the  Soviet  AmnoBty  Law  tindsr  which  ha 
should  have  been  set  free  many  montba  ago. 
It  Is  patently  clear  that,  but  tor  Mr.  Uubar- 
■ky's  expressed  desire  to  emigrat*  to  Isn^ 
he  would  have  been  ftvwl  alnady.  A  ciearsc 
example  of  the  atisctiv*  application  of  th* 
Soviet  Amnesty  Law  to  punlrti  Sovlat  oltlaens 
because  of  their  wish  to  emigrate  to  Israel 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive. 

THI  CASE  or  LAZAK  LIUBABSKT 

Lazar  Llubarsky  Is  presently  serving  a  pit- 
too  term  of  strict-regime  at  Oamp  Valuikl 
kKated  in  the  Ukrainian  Repoblio  of  the 
Soviet  Union  totaling  four  years — two  sq>a- 
rate  sentences  of  two  years  each,  sorved 
eofueciitioely— despite  tlie  tect  that  In  Xb» 
meantime  a  Soviet  Amnesty  Law  has  been 
passed  under  which  all  military  partidpcmts 
in  World  War  n  have  been  pardoned  if  th^r 
prison  twm  was  for  a  period  less  than  five 
years. 

1.  hiuharaky'a  career 

Lazar  Molseyevlcll  Llubaisky  was  bom  on 
May  9,  1938  in  OdessVBostov-on-Don.  He  is 
married  and  has  three  daughten.  Bs  f  ougiht 
in  the  Bed  Army  difflng  World  War  n.  At  the 
■ge  of  19,  when  the  war  ended,  he  was  a  wire- 
less officer  in  the  Tenth  Guards  Division  Avl- 
atton  Beglment  in  which  he  then  served  an- 
other three  years.  Afterwards,  Mr.  Llubarsky 
studied  in  the  Odessa  Institute  kA  Oommunl- 
eations  Engineering,  graduating  In  1963.  He 
also  ctHnpleted  a  pe«iagoglcal  oouzse  in  a  uni- 
versity faculty  c€  English.  In  1948  he  was 
accepted  into  the  Soviet  Communist  Party 
and  was  fully  launched  on  a  career  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Soviet  technological  intelligent* 
8la. 

2.  Uubarsky's  desire  to  emigrate  and  tite 
Russian  reaction 

In  September  1970,  Mr.  Llubarsky  applied 
to  emigrate  to  Israel.  Two  weeks  later,  on 
September  38,  1970,  the  KOB  raided  his 
apartment  and  conducted  a  six-hour  search. 
The  search  warrant  stated  that  the  purpose 
of  the  raid  was  to  confiscate  Samisdat  pub- 
lications, Zionist  literature  and  "valuables." 
Thirty-six  items  were  collected,  mostly  con- 
cerned with  Jewish  culture  and  religion. 
Among  those  listed  were  a  prayer  book,  a 
Passover  Haggada,  a  book  of  Jewish  histmy, 
a  Jewish  songbook  and  tape  recordings  of 
Jewish  songs. 

On  July  18,  1972  the  KOB  raided  his  home 
again.  They  conducted  another  vain  search 
lor  incriminating  material.  They  found  none 
and  nothing  was  taken,  but  Mr.  Llubarsky 
was  nevertheless  arrested. 

Intensive  interrogation  of  Llub<ursky,  of  his 
coworkers,  his  friends  and  relatives  continued 
for  months  but  produced  no  evidence  that 
he  was  anything  but  an  innocent  man.    Al- 


most six  months  after  his  arrest,  however, 
a  new  and  unejq>ected  crime  was  introduced. 
The  Procurator's  office  declared  that  over 
fotir  years  eazUei^-ln  1988 — ^Mr.  Llubarsky 
had  divulged  a  State  secret. 

3.  The  charges  and  the  trial 

On  January  81,  1973  Lazar  Llubarsky  was 
tried  In  secret  by  the  Judicial  Board  for 
Criminal  Cases  of  the  Bostov  District  Com^ 
He  was  tried  under  190-1  of  the  B8FSB 
Orlmlnal  Code,  conoemed  vtith  anti-Soviet 
propaganda  and  agitation,  and  Statute  7S-1, 
covering  the  unauthorized  communication  of 
state  secrets.  The  charge  sheet  listing  the 
material  evidence  in  the  case  Is  quite  reveal- 
ing as  to  the  spurious  nature  of  the  entire 
proceeding. 

The  evidence  of  anti-Soviet  propaganda 
was  listed  as  follows:  1)  An  open  letter  to 
Pravda  written  in  September  1970  and  signed 
by  a  number  of  Soviet  Jews.  (This  letter  was 
In  response  to  a  widely  publicised  press  con- 
ference of  well-known  Soviet  Jews  that  had 
been  organized  in  Moscow  by  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities to  accuse  Israel  of  Nazi  practices) ; 
3)  a  letter  to  U  Tbant  written  in  September 
1970:  3)  a  song  about  Blrobld£han  set  to 
words  by  an  Argentinian  poet  recorded  from 
a  broadcast;  4)  a  typed  letter  dated  Jtine  29, 
1973  and  sent  to  various  mgans  of  the 
state;  6)  a  personal  diary  in  which  Mr. 
Llubarsky  recorded  his  ideas  on  the  natlonsl 
question:  6)  letters  to  Brezhnev,  Podgomy. 
ICoBjrgin  and  the  Soviet  Frocuratotr-Oeneral 
Budenko. 

Tba  "criminal  evidence"  put  forward  to 
support  the  charge  of  disclosing  a  State  se- 
cret Is  even  more  revealing.  It  rested  prin- 
cipally on  the  fact  that  Lazar  Uubtusky  had 
written  dmon  a  number  <ii  Kit  noteboofc.  He 
had  recorded  a  talk  with  the  director  at  his 
place  of  employment.  Tlie  crucial  passage 
went  as  follows:  Director:  "Did  you  take  part 
In  Project  No  -  .?"  LtubarSky:  "Yes,  I  dUL" 
The  mention  of  the  number  In  the  notebook 
constituted  "the  q>read  of  secret  Informa- 
tloo."  A  seocmdary  charge  of  q>reading  secret 
Infonnatlon  was  based  on  the  fact  that  in 
1986  Mr.  Llubarsky  had  been  reprimanded 
for  allegedly  not  obeying  an  instruction.  He 
i4>parently  disagreed  that  he  had  done  so 
and,  to  support  his  argimient,  brought  cer- 
tain estimating  sketches  to  show  to  the 
dlrectw  of  the  estimating  sectton.  Hm 
sketches  in  question  were  not,  he  main- 
tained, confidential  and  there  was  no  sug- 
gestion that  he  had  made  Improper  use  of 
any  information  by  divulging  it  to  outsiders. 

Mr.  Utibarsky  was  found  guilty  ot  both 
charges  and,  as  noted  above,  was  sentenced 
to  two  consecutive  2-year  terms  of  strict- 
regime,  to  be  served  In  a  Soviet  prison  camp. 
4.  The  Soviet  amnesty  law 

The  Soviet  Amnesty  Law  Is  a  decree  of  the 
Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
UBJ3Jt.,  Issued  in  Moscow  on  May  14,  1976, 
effective  Immediately  upon  publication, 
which  provides  as  follows: 

"In  connection  with  the  30th  anniversary 
of  the  victory  at  the  Soviet  people  in  the 
Great  Patriotic  War  of  1941-1946  the  Presid- 
ium of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.SJ3Jt. 
has  decided: 

1.  TO  release  from  punishment  those  sen- 
tenced to  deprivation  of  freedom  tot  a  term 
of  up  to  five  years  Inclusively  or  to  a  punish- 
ment not  connected  with  the  deprivation  of 
freedom: 

(a)  Persons,  who  took  part  In  the  Great 
Patriotic  War  of  1941-1945  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  partisan 
units  and  people's  volimteer  corps,  as  weU 
as  other  persons  who  took  part  in  battle  ac- 
tions in  defense  of  their  Soviet  Homeland: 

b)  Persons  awarded  orders  and  medals  of 
the  U.S.S.B.  for  their  selfless  labor  in  the 
period  of  the  Great  Patriotic  War  of  1941- 
1946." 

The  only  exclusions  from  the  fwegolng 
amnesty  are  contained  in  paragraph  No.  7 
of  the  Amnesty  Law,  which  reads  as  follows: 


"7.  The  Amnesty  is  not  to  be  applied  to 
the  following  persons: 

a)  Convicted  for  crimes  partlctilarly  dan- 
gerous to  the  State: 

b)  Beoognlzed  as  particularly  dangerous 
recidivists: 

G)  Sentenced  to  deprivation  ot  freedom 
to  a  term  of  over  three  yean  for  the  follow- 
ing crimes:  banditism-,  actions  that  disor- 
ganize the  wrark  of  oorrectlve-labor  Institu- 
tions; the  productltm.  or  the  disposal  of 
counterfeit  money  or  securities  under  ag- 
gravating circumstances;  the  plunder  erf 
government  of  public  property  on  a  particu- 
larly large  scale;  robbery  under  aggravating 
circumstances;  premeditated  grave  murder 
(except  murder  ocmunitted  In  a  state  of 
strong  emotion);  pranedltated  grave  bodily 
injury  undw  aggravating  circumstances; 
rape,  committed  by  a  group  of  persons  or 
that  caused  particularly  grave  consequences, 
as  well  as  rape  of  a  minor;  the  receipt  of  a 
bribe  or  meditation  in  bribery  under  aggra- 
vating circumstances;  attempt  against  the 
life  of  a  worker  ol  the  militia  or  of  a  People's 
Guard;  particularly  malicious  hooliganism: 
hijacking  of  an  airship;  plunder  of  firearms, 
ammunition  or  explosives  by  way  ot  a  ban- 
dit attack;  the  preparation,  acquisition, 
keeping,  tran^cxtation  or  sMiding  with  the 
aim  of  disposal  or  disposal  of  narcotics  un- 
der aggravating  circumstances;  the  plunder 
of  narcotics  under  aggravating  ciztrum- 
stances; 

d)  Persons  sentenced  more  than  twice  to 
deprivation  ot  freedc»n  for  i»emedltated 
crimes,  as  well  as  persons  previously  sen- 
tenced for  dimes  mentioned  in  point  "a",  or 
previously  sentenced  to  deprivation  of  free- 
dom to  a  term  for  over  three  years  for  crimes 
listed  in  point  "c"  of  the  present  statute; 

e)  Persons  previously  released  from  places 
of  deprivation  of  freedom  before  they  had 
served  the  full  sentence  meted  by  the  court 
by  order  of  an  amnesty  or  a  pardcm  and  who 
have  again  committed  a  deliberate  crime; 

f )  Persons  d^berately  violating  the  regime 
while  they  are  serving  their  punishment." 

OONCLITSIOH 

It  is  Impossible  to  study  the  facts  of  Mr. 
Llubarsky's  case  without  concluding  that  his 
present  Imprisonment  Is  due  solely  to  his 
expressed  desire  to  emigrate  to  Israel.  The 
plain  meaning  of  the  Amnesty  Law  of  May 
14, 1976  would  require  that  he  be  immediate- 
ly released  in  light  of  his  service  in  the  armed 
forces  during  World  War  n. 

The  only  conceivable  argument  which 
might  be  made  in  support  of  Mr.  Lleubarsky's 
continued  imfnisonment  ia  that  the  crime 
for  which  he  was  convicted  was  "particularly 
dangerous  to  the  State"  within  the  meaning 
of  Paragraph  7(a)  of  the  Amnesty  Law.  Any 
objective  examination  of  the  facts,  however, 
demonstrates  the  absurdity  of  such  a  con- 
tention. How  the  innocuous  "acts"  (even  if 
true)  allegedly  constituting  an tl -Soviet  pro- 
paganda on  this  man's  part  could  possibly — 
not  to  mention  "particularly" — endanger  the 
Soviet  State  defies  the  imagination.  And  the 
"evidence"  supporting  the  charge  of  dis- 
closing a  State  secret  Is,  in  a  word,  ludicrous. 

Given  the  Indisputable  facts,  the  conclu- 
sion Is  inescapable  that  something  other 
than  his  "criminal"  conduct  account  for  Mr. 
Llubarsky's  failure  to  receive  statutory 
amnesty.  And  the  only  factor  which  could 
possibly  account  for  this  circumstance  is 
his  desire  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  for 
Israel. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Julius  Bermak. 


STRUGGLE  FOR  HUMAN  AND  INTEL- 
LECTUAL FREEDOM  IN  POLAND 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mlssicm  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 
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Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  In  the 
United  States  take  for  granted  the  ex- 
traordinary Intellectual,  personal,  and 
cultural  liberties  we  enjoy.  Many  citizens 
in  other  countries  have  small  hope  of 
achieving  anything  resembling  our  per- 
sonal liberty.  Those  who  suffer  most  are 
people  under  Soviet  domination;  one  ex- 
ample of  this  Is  the  Polish  people. 

Circulation  of  literature,  choice  of  work 
and  study,  and  university  appointments 
are  all  subject  to  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment's yea  or  nay.  Recently  59  Polish  In- 
tellectuals courageously  signed  a  docu- 
ment calling  for  their  government's  ad- 
herence to  the  Helsinki  accord  and 
granting  of  basic  personal  liberties  and 
rights.  I  commend  the  actions  of  these 
59  people  and  the  many  other  Polish 
citizens  who  continually  struggle  to 
achieve  personal  liberty  and  funda- 
mental rights  which  belong  to  all  human 
beings.  The  Polish  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  in  America  works  here  and 
abroad  on  behalf  of  Polish  Intellectual 
and  personal  freedom.  I  applaud  this  or- 
ganization's work  and  am  applauding 
their  statement: 

Statement  Aootted  bt  thx  Board  or  Dirxc- 

TORB  OF  THE  POLISH  INSTITUTE  OF  ASTS  AND 

SciENCxa  IN  America 

The  Pollsb  Institute  of  Arte  and  Sciences 
la  America  supports  the  action  of  Polish 
scholars  and  writers  In  defense  of  human 
freedoms  and  guaranteeing  religious,  per- 
sonal and  cviltural  freedoms.  We  are  partic- 
ularly concerned  with  the  basic  principles  of 
the  freedom  of  creativity  and  research.  In- 
dependence In  the  choice  of  problems,  meth- 
ods and  theories  and  uncensored  exchange 
of  Ideas  and  research  products.  It  Is  that 
freedom  on  which  the  history  of  civilization 
and  culture  Is  based  and  It  Is  to  It  that  we 
owe  the  splendid  development  of  modern 
learning.  Your  action  In  defense  of  Individual 
and  cultural  Uberty  Is  the  common  cause  of 
aU  creative.  Independent  individuals  In  every 
political  system. 

You  have  the  moral  support,  not  only  of 
ourselves  but  of  the  scholarly  community 
and  opinion  of  the  entire  free  world.  They 
join  with  you.  In  your  striving  In  the  de- 
fense of  the  basic  and  Inalienable  rights  of 
free  men  which  no  one  can  surrender  or  for- 
feit. The  criterion  of  progress  and  freedom 
Is  not  the  state  but  the  Individual.  There 
also  exist  Umlta  to  the  authority  of  the  state. 
Once  they  are  violated,  government  authority 
becomes  tyranny. 


TIME  TO  CREATE  AN  AIR  TRAFFIC 
CORPORATION  TO  SUCCEED  FAA 

(Mr.  RONCALJO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  create  an 
independent  Government  corporation 
that  would  replace  the  present  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  as  the  overseer 
of  the  Nation's  airport  and  airwajrs  sys- 
tem. 

In  1967,  pursuant  to  the  Department 
of  Transportation  Act,  the  functions  of 
the  then  independent  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  were  tranffened  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  placed  tn 
the  newly  established  Federal  Aviation 
Administration.  There  is  growing  con- 
cern today  within  the  aviation  commu- 
nity, the  Congress  and  the  general  pub- 
lic   that    this    subordination    of    U.S. 


aviation  authority  has  not  been  In  the 
best  public  Interest.  There  Is  a  strong 
feeling  among  much  of  the  aviation 
community  that  with  such  a  structure 
aviation  matters  have  beea  relegated  to 
a  priority  level  no  better  than  that  of  30 
years  ago  when  the  Air  Commerce  Act 
created  the  Bureau  of  Air  Commerce 
within  the  Dei>artment  of  Commerce, 
and  the  Government  for  the  first  time 
took  an  active  Interest  in  the  structuring 
of  civil  aviation  matters. 

With  the  advent  of  the  tax  liability  on 
airspace  users  resulting  from  the  enact- 
ment of  the  1970  Airport  and  Airway  De- 
velopment Act.  and  the  Increasing  pre- 
dominance of  airport  and  airway  system 
costs  in  tlie  FAA  budget,  attention  has 
now  more  than  ever  been  focused  on 
whether  the  present  FAA/DOT  struc- 
ture Is  the  best  we  can  devise  in  the  In- 
terest of  meeting  our  national  aviation 
requirements.  The  many  changes  in 
aviation  technology  over  the  years  and 
the  critical  dependence  of  the  country 
on  aviation,  both  civil  and  military, 
makes  it  Imperative  that  aviation  mat- 
ters be  given  the  highest  priority  and 
attention. 

Legislation  has  already  been  intro- 
duced by  my  colleague  from  California, 
Mr.  GoLDWATEB,  to  Separate  the  FAA 
from  the  DOT  and  return  it  to  its  previ- 
ous independent  status  which  it  enjoyed 
from  1958  to  1967.  In  addition  to  this 
legislation  various  other  aspects  of  an 
FAA  separation  have  been  examined  by 
the  aviation  community  in  recent  years. 
One  such  study  sponsored  by  the  Profes- 
sional Air  Traffic  Controllers  Organiza- 
tion— PATCO — and  prepared  by  Glen  A. 
Gilbert,  of  Glen  A.  Gilbert  &  Associates, 
an  Independent  aviation  consulting  firm, 
not  only  examines  the  question  of  FAA 
separation  but  proposes  a  new  regula- 
tory structure  for  UJ3.  aviation.  The 
study  proposes  the  creation  of  an  inde- 
pendent Government  corporation  to  op- 
erate the  airport/airways  system  and 
perform  other  functions  now  within  the 
FAA,  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of 
directors  that  reflects  industry,  con- 
sioner,  Oovemment — Including  mUl- 
tary — and  environmental  Interests.  This 
new  organization  would  receive  its  fund- 
ing on  an  approximately  equal  basis  from 
user  taxes  and  general  tax  revenues.  It 
would  be  called  the  U.S.  Air  Traffic  Serv- 
ices Corporation,  and  would  be  respon- 
sible solely  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  legislation  embodies 
this  USATSC  concept.  It  is  a  practical 
and  workable  restructixring  of  U.S.  avia- 
tion authority  that  would  return  aviation 
to  its  proper  place  in  the  setting  of  na- 
tional priorities.  This  creative  proposal 
has  the  capability  .«f  fostering  and  en- 
couraging, in  the  bes|;  manner  available 
to  the  public,  the  development  of  our  air 
service  and  transportation  that  is  so  nec- 
essary to  the  Nation's  economy  and  social 
progress — and  which  under  the  present 
structure  is  so  absent. 

I  truly  hope  that  the  aviation  commu- 
nity, the  responsible  legislative  commit- 
tees here  in  the  House  and  the  public  at 
large,  will  closely  examine  this  approach 
to  restructure  governmental  responsibil- 
ity for  aviation  matters,  and  work  to- 
gether for  its  fullest  review,  considera- 
tion, and  enactment: 


UjB.  Axb  Trnjorac  SnTicxi  Oobfosation  Act 
BBCnoif-BT-sacnoir  summabt 

Section  1.  (Short  Title)  This  Act  may  be 
cited  M  the  *^nlted  States  Air  Traffic  Serv- 
icee  Corporation  Act  of  1976". 

Section  a.  (Finding)  Declaration  by  the 
Congress  that  since  the  subordination  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  as  provided  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Act  of  1966.  the 
relationship  between  the  FAA  and  the  OIBce 
of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  has  con- 
tinually deteriorated  resulting  In  a  debilitat- 
ing effect  on  the  conduct  of  national  avia- 
tion and  safety  matters  intended  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  FAA. 

Such  a  deterioration  demands  the  elimina- 
tion of  oonfuston  as  to  the  functional  role 
of  the  FAA  from  the  present  InstltutloQal 
structure  which  places  the  FAA  In  a  mb- 
servient  posltlaii.  and  the  creation  of  an  in- 
dependent aviation  authority  embodied  In 
the  United  States  Air  Traffic  Services  Corpo- 
ratl<m. 

Section  3.  (Kstabllshment  of  Corporation) 
Establishes  the  tlnlted  States  Air  TratBc 
Service*  Corporation  (USATSC)  as  a  cor- 
porate body,  to  be  an  Instrument  of  tb« 
United  States,  to  be  dissolved  only  by  an 
Act  of  Congress. 

Section  4.  (Board  of  Directors)  The  man- 
agement at  tbm  Corporation  is  vested  in  a 
ten  member  Board  of  Directors,  nine  voting 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  with  the  approval  of 
the  Senate  and  one  non-voting  member,  the 
President  of  the  Corporation. 

Each  voting  member  Is  to  be  selected  from 
three  nominees  presented  by  duly  recog- 
nized organizations  representing  the  follow- 
ing categories:  (1)  Scheduled  commercial  air 
transportation.  (2)  Non-scheduled  commer- 
cial air  transportation  (includes  business/ 
corporate).  (S)  Personal  (private)  air  trans- 
portation. (4)  Military  aviaUon,  (6)  SUte 
and  local  aviation  (includes  airports).  (6) 
Organized  aviation  labor.  (7)  Aircraft  manu- 
facturing. (8)  Users  of  air  transportatiou 
(consumers),  (9)  Environmentalists  direct- 
ly associated  with  aviation  matters. 

The  Board  of  the  Corporation  shall  elect 
a  Chairman  by  a  majority  vote  for  a  regular 
term  to  be  determined  by  the  Board.  A  quo- 
rum of  the  Board  is  six,  and  decisions  of  the 
Board  shall  be  by  majority  vote.  The  Board 
shall  meet  at  least  twice  a  year. 

Section  S.  (Appointment  and  Compensation 
of  Officers  and  Employees) .  The  Board  of  the 
Corporation  shall  appoint  a  President  and 
Deputy  President  of  the  Corporation  and 
other  officers  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  Corporation.  The  officer* 
of  the  Corporation  shall  serve  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Board  and  shall  exercise  such 
powers  and  duties  as  the  Board  may  pre- 
scribe. 

Provides  for  the  Board  to  determine  the 
salaries  of  the  President  and  Deputy  Presi- 
dent and  other  officers  of  the  Corporation. 

Provides  that  the  Board  may  procure  by 
contract  the  temporary  or  Intermittent  serv- 
ices of  experts  or  consultants. 

Section  6.  (Power  of  Board  of  Directors) 
Vests  In  the  Board  of  Directors  of  USATSC 
the  responsibility  for  the  exercise  of  all 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Corporation. 

The  Board  shaU  be  governed  by  all  appli- 
cable statutes,  Including  the  policy  standards 
set  forth  In  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958. 

All  decisions  of  the  Board  are  administra- 
tively final  and  appeals  as  authorized  by  law, 
shall  be  taken  directly  to  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board,  or  to  any  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  as  appropriate. 

Section  7.  (Corporate  Powers)  The  Cor- 
poration is  subject  to  all  applicable  laws  of 
the  United  Stetes  and  of  any  State  In  which 
the  Corporation  operates,  and  shall  have  the 
powers  normally  provided  to  Corporations: 
to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain,  and  defend 
In  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction;  to 
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adopt,  altftr.  and  use  •  oorponte  aeal  for  the 
aoie  aad  exdualva  use  of  tb*  Corporation;  to 
adopt,  alter,  or  amend  bylaws  coaiistent  with 
the  Act,  to  contract  and  be  oontnurted  with: 
to  acquire,  control,  hold,  Iiease  and  tOspcfBO 
of  such  real,  personal,  or  ratnd  property  as 
may  be  ncoeasary  to  carry  out  tbe  Ooiporate 
purpoaas. 

The  Corporation  shall  also  hsv*  the  power 
to  change  the  rates  of  tax  Inqwaad  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  relating  to  special 
fuels,  transportation  by  air  of  persons  and 
property,  and  the  use  of  civil  aircraft. 

Section  8.  (Transfers  to  Corporation)  All 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  exerctoed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  aad/or  the 
Administrator  of  the  FAA  under  (1 )  The  Act 
of  September  7.  1957.  aa  aoMaded.  (3)  Tbe 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968.  (3)  Seetkm  6(c) 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation  Act. 
(4)  The  Airport  and  Airway  Develc^ment 
Act  of  1970.  (6)  The  Airport  and  Airway 
Bevenne  Act  of  1970,  (6)  The  Raaurdoos  Mia- 
tarlals  lYansportatlon  Act,  to  the  extent  that 
such  Act  pertains  to  the  tran^ortatlon  of 
baaardoDB  materials  by  air.  are  transferred 
to  the  Oorpciratlon. 

Section  9.  (Corporate  Independence)  The 
Corporation  Is  responsible  solely  to  the  Con- 
gress. No  officer  or  agency  of  the  United 
States,  Including  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budg«C,  iSiall  have  the  atithortty  to  re- 
quire the  Corporation  to  submit  any  budget 
estimate,  request,  or  Information,  or  any 
recommendation,  testimony,  or  oomnoent  on 
legislation  to  any  officer  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  for  approval,  comment,  or  re- 
view prior  to  the  submission  of  such  recom- 
mendation, testimony,  or  comment  to  the 
Congreaa. 

Section  10.  (Amendntents  to  other  laws) 
Amends  the  appropriate  sections  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  Act,  the  Inde- 
pendent Safety  Board  Act,  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Revenue  Act  of  1970,  and  the  rele- 
vant sections  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
as  required  to  effectuate  the  traxtsfer  to  the 
Corporation  such  authority  new  vested  by 
those  laws  In  other  agencies,  as  Is  necessary 
for  the  Corporation  to  operate  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act. 

The  National  Tmnspcxtatlon  Safety  Board 
may  utUlae  the  UBATBC  In  the  oase  of  air- 
craft accidents,  to  make  Investigations  with 
regard  to  such  accidents  and  to  report  to  the 
NTSB  the  facts,  conditions  and  circum- 
stances of  such  accidents,  rather  than  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  as  is  now  the 
case. 

Any  revenues  generated  by  the  Airport  and 
AlTR-ay  Revenue  Act  of  1970,  and  the  appro- 
priate Internal  Revenue  Codes,  will  accrue 
to  the  Corporation.  The  authorl^  to  revise 
use  taxes  Is  vested  ifx  the  Corporation. 

Section  11.  (Saving  Provisions)  Provides 
that  all  orders,  determinations,  rules,  regu- 
lations, permits,  contracts,  licenses,  and  priv- 
ileges which  have  been  issued,  made,  granted, 
or  allowed  to  become  effective  under  any 
provision  of  law  amended  by  this  Act  or  In 
the  exercise  of  functions,  powers,  or  duties 
which  are  transferred  under  this  Act,  by  any 
department  or  agency,  any  functions  of 
which  are  transferred  by  this  Act  or  by  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  and  which 
are  In  effect  at  the  time  this  Act  takes  effect, 
shall  continue  In  effect  according  to  their 
terms  until  modified,  terminated,  superseded, 
set  aside,  or  repealed  by  the  Board  of  the 
Corporation,  by  any  court  of  competent  ju- 
risdiction, or  by  operation  of  law. 

Section  12.  (Appropriations  Authorized) 
Authorizes  to  be  appropriated  from  the  Gen- 
eral Ptmd  of  the  Treasury  by  the  Congress 
to  USATSC  for  each  fiscal  year,  60  percent 
of  the  amotint  determined  as  the  total  fund- 
ing reqxilrements  of  the  Corporation  tar  that 
fiscal  year.  The  other  60  percent  required 
for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  provided  from 
the  Treasury  of  the  Corporation,  and  may 
be   derived   from   the   Airport  and  Airway 
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l^iUBt  Fund.  However,  the  Corporation  may 
not  expend  from  the  Trust  Fund  monies  any 
amount  In  excess  of  that  amount  appro- 
priated to  the  Corporation  by  the  Congress 
from  the  General  Fund. 


PRINCIPLBS  FOB  FUIX  EMPLOY- 
MENT LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 5  the  Economic  Policy  Commit- 
tee of  the  AfTj-CIO  adopted  a  slgnlfl- 
caat  pciXcy  statement  outlining  Trln- 
clplefi  for  Fun  Employment  Legislation" 
which  I  believe  deserves  the  attention  of 
every  Member  of  the  Congress.  I  include 
tills  statement  In  the  Rccoro  at  this 
pobit: 
AFIi-CIO     Economic     Policy     Coumittee 

ISramcxNT  out  Pbikcipi.es  fob  Full  Em- 

PLOTUMT  Legislation 

Full  employment  has  been  a  major  objec- 
tive of  the  Amerlcftn  labor  movement  since 
its  Inception.  A  Job  opportunity  at  a  decent 
wage  tor  each  pexaon  able  and  seeking  work — 
the  only  definition  of  full  employment  that 
Is  acceptaMe  to  the  labor  movement — Is  an 
economic  necessity,  for  Jobs  are  the  Ufeblood 
of  the  American  economic  system. 

From  jobs  come  the  wages  that  generate 
mass  purchasing  power.  A  job  is  a  key  meas- 
Tue  of  a  person's  place  In  society — ^whether 
as  a  fan-fledged  participant  or  on  the  out- 
side looking  In.  Work  Is  the  source  of  Indl- 
Tldual  fulfillment.  It  Is  positive,  constructive 
activity. 

It  was  In  this  spirit  that  the  recent  AFL- 
CIO  Convention  reiterated  Its  suppcnrt  for 
programs  to  achieve  full  employment  and 
luged  "the  immediate  adoption  of  a  na- 
tional full  employment  policy"  by  the  C^n- 


The  Convention  resolution  further  de- 
clared: 'ITie  Employment  Act  of  1946  con- 
tained more  promise  than  action.  We  need 
legislation  which  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  spell  out  specific  programs 
to  create  jobs  for  every  American  willing  to 
wcrk.  At  long  last  we  must  recognize  that 
In  our  modem  society  a  worker  Is  entitled 
to  a  job  as  a  matter  of  right  and  the  total 
aoctety.  Including  government,  must  assimie 
this  responslbUlty  and  mtist  gxiarantee  its 
familment." 

The  Convention  entrusted  this  committee 
with  the  responsibility  of  studying  pro- 
posals pending  In  Congress  and  determining 
those  fundamentals  that  must  be  Included 
In  planning  a  Full  Employment  Act  to  make 
It  both  achievable  and  workable.  We  con- 
sider the  following  to  be  essential: 

1.  Full  employment  must  mean,  in  fact, 
job  opportunities,  at  decent  wages,  for  all 
those  who  are  able  to  work  and  seek  employ- 
ment. This  means  that  the  unemployed,  at 
any  time,  would  be  only  persons  who  are  tem- 
porarily jobless — such  as  entrants  Into  the 
labor  force,  people  moving  from  one  job  to 
another  or  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another,  or  people  who  are  temporarUy  job- 
less as  a  result  of  seasonal  fluctiiations  In 
their  specific  Industry. 

2.  The  Congress  must  declare,  as  we  do, 
that  the  Administration  forecasts  of  unem- 
ployment—7.9%  In  1976,  7.2%  In  1977,  6.5% 
in  1978,  5.8%  In  1979  and  6.1  %ln  1980 — are 
completely  unacceptable.  The  Congress  must 
undertake  an  Immediate  and  sustained  cam- 
paign to  reduce  unemployment  to  3%  of  the 
civilian  labor  force  and  keep  It  from  Increas- 
ing, In  the  future,  to  more  than  3%. 

3.  The  Congress  must  require  the  Presi- 
dent annually  to  submit  to  it  targets,  poli- 


cies and  programs  to  achieve  f  \iU  employ- 
ment and  to  meet  national  needs. 

4.  The  PresSdent  must  be  required  to  pro- 
pose spectflc  federal  tax.  expenditure,  budget 
and  monetary  ptHldss  and  piugiame  to  meet 
the  targets  be  proposes  for  fall  employment, 
balanced    economic    growth    and    national 

6.  The  Congress  should  establish  a  con- 
sultative body,  composed  of  major  groups  In 
the  economy,  to  review  the  President's  goals 
and  policies. 

6.  The  Congress  should  provide  procedures 
for  prompt  Congrssslonal  review  and  action 
on  the  FresidehtiB  economic  goals  and 
policies. 

7.  The  Federal  Reserve,  as  a  key  govern- 
ment agency  In  the  economic  area,  should  be 
required  to  justify  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  the  manner  In  which  Its  i>oIlcles 
concerning  Interest  rates,  the  money  supply 
and  availability  of  credit  will  help  meet  the 
targets  and  objectives  that  are  established. 

8.  The  full -employment  goal  must  be  good 
jobs  at  good  pay.  To  the  extent  that  the 
eeomxny's  tegular  channels  of  private  and 
public  employment  fall  to  achieve  that  goal, 
the  government  must  mn  In  tain  a  public  em- 
ployment program  to  provide  additional  jobs 
at  prevailing  rates  of  pay,  but  In  no  case  lees 
than  the  federal  minimum  wage.  Such  a  pro- 
gram should  be  of  sufficient  size  to  keep  un- 
employment below  3  % . 

B.  The  Congress  must  establish  full  em- 
ployment as  the  top-prlorlty  objective  of  na- 
tional economic  policy  to  maintain  the 
strength  of  American  society.  The  Craigress 
must  realize  that  an  obseaalon  with  budget 
deficits  ignores  the  benefits  of  a  full  em- 
ployment eoonomy — Increased  jobs  and  In- 
creased earnings,  reduced  unemployment 
benefits  and  welfare  costs,  increased  sales  for 
business,  increased  savings  and  investment, 
and  Increased  tax  receipts. 

The  way  to  cut  the  deficit,  quickly  and 
substantially.  Is  to  put  America  back  to  work. 
Any  other  proposal  means  continuing  defi- 
cits, continuing  high  unemployment,  contin- 
uing hardship,  continuing  recession. 

Those  who  put  defldts  before  people  have 
no  faith  In  America,  lliey  would  condemn 
America  to  continued  Idle  plants.  Idle  ma- 
chinery, idle  productive  equipment,  and  Idle 
manpower. 

It  is  {Mreclsely  beca\ise  the  AFL-CIO  Is  so 
exposed  to  this  negative  thinking  that  we 
support  a  Full  Employment  Act.  We  con- 
sider It  an  early  "must"  item  for  c<xtsidcra- 
tion  by  the  next  session  of  the  Congress. 

There  are  many  friends  of  the  concept  of 
full  employment  in  the  Congress  who  have 
demonstrated  their  concern  through  the  in- 
troduction and  support  of  legislation.  We 
trust  they  will  combine  to  puA  for  a  realistic, 
achievable,  workable  measvre  oontaixUng  the 
fundamental  points  we  have  outlined. 

It  iB  the  recommendation  of  this  commit- 
tee that  this  statement  be  immediately  con- 
veyed to  every  member  of  the  Congress  and 
that  the  help  and  assistance  of  the  AFX^-CIO 
be  extended  to  members  in  the  drafting  of 
legislation  that  will  meet  our  objective — ^jobs 
at  decent  wages  for  everyone  able  to  work  and 
seeking  work. 


SUPREME 
BUCEX£Y 


COMMENTS      ON      U.S. 
COURT    DECISION    IN 
AGAINST  VALEO 

(Mr.  HUNGATE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision,  Buckley 
against  Valeo,  the  Court  found  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission  to  be  in  viola- 
tion of  article  2,  section  2,  clause  2  of  the 
UJB.  Constitution- 
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The  Court  appropriately  referred  to 
the  FedatdJst  Papers.  No.  47  by  Madls<Hi. 
and  to  Its  reliance  on  Montesquieu  as  a 
source  of  constttutional  law  and  the  in- 
tent ot  the  framers.  However,  the  Court 
did  not  quote  other  parts  of  the  Federal- 
ist Papers,  No.  47  and  No.  48,  which 
others  believe  are  more  persuasive. 

The  British  Constitution  was  Montes- 
quieu's guide  and  compass  as  Madison 
stated.  Montesquieu  viewed  the  Consti- 
tution of  England  as  the  standard,  or  to 
use  his  own  expression,  as  the  mirror  of 
political  liberty;  and  to  have  delivered, 
in  the  form  of  elementary  truths,  the 
several  characteristic  principles  of  that 
particular  system.  That  we  may  be  sure, 
then,  not  to  mistake  his  meaning  in  this 
case,  let  us  refer  to  the  source  from 
which  the  maximum  was  drawn: 

On  the  sUghtest  view  of  the  BrttUh  Con- 
stitution, we  must  perceive  tb»t  the  legla- 
Utlve,  executive,  and  JtullcUry  departmenta 
ue  by  no  means  totally  separate  and  distinct 
from  each  other. 

Montesquieu  also  said,  "There  can  be  no 
liberty  where  the  legislative  and  executive 
powers  are  united  In  the  same  person,  or 
body  of  magistrates."  at.  "If  the  power  of 
Judging  be  not  septtrated  from  the  legls- 
latlve  and  executive  powers,"  he  did  not 
mean  that  these  departments  ought  to  have 
no  partial  agency  In  or  no  control  over,  the 
acts  of  each  other.  His  meaning,  as  his 
own  words  impart,  and  stUl  more  conclu- 
Btvely  as  llliistrated  by  the  example  In  his 
eye,  can  amount  to  no  more  than  this,  that 
where  the  whole  power  of  one  department  la 
exercised  by  the  same  bands  which  possess 
the  tohole  power  of  another  department,  the 
fundamental  principles  of  a  free  constitu- 
tion are  subverted. 

Further: 

The  magistrate  in  whom  the  whole  ex- 
ecutive power  resides  cannot  of  himself  malte 
a  law,  though  he  can  put  a  negative  on  every 
law,  nor  administer  Justice  in  person,  though 
he  has  the  i4>polntment  of  those  who  do  ad- 
minister It.  The  judges  can  exercise  no  exec- 
utive prerogative,  though  they  are  shoots 
from  the  executive  stock;  nor  any  legislative 
function,  though  they  may  be  advised  by 
the  legislative  councils.  The  entire  legisla- 
ture can  perform  no  Judiciary  act,  though 
by  the  Joint  act  of  two  ot  its  branches  the 
Judges  may  be  removed  from  their  offices, 
and  though  one  of  its  branches  is  possessed 
of  the  Judicial  power  in  the  last  resort.  The 
entire  legislature,  again,  can  exercise  no  ex- 
ecutive prerogative,  though  one  of  Its 
branches  constitutes  the  supreme  executive 
magistracy,  and  another,  on  the  impeach- 
ment of  a  third,  can  try  and  condemn  all  the 
subordinate  officers  in  the  executive  depart- 
ment. 

If  we  look  into  the  constitutions  of  the 
several  States,  we  find  that,  not  with- 
standing the  emphatical  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  unqualified  terms  in  which  this 
axiom  has  been  laid  down,  there  is  not  a 
single  Instance  in  which  the  several  depart- 
ments of  power  have  been  kept  absolutely 
separate  and  distinct.  New  Hampshire,  whose 
constitution  was  the  last  formed,  seems  to 
have  been  fully  aware  of  the  impossibility 
and  lnexi>ediency  of  avoiding  any  mixture 
whatever  of  these  departments,  and  has 
qualified  the  doctrine  by  declaring  "that  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  Judiciary  powers 
ought  to  be  kept  as  separate  from,  and  in- 
dependent of,  each  other  as  the  nature  of  a 
free  government  will  admit;  or  ag  is  con- 
sistent with  that  chain  of  connection  that 
biTids  the  whole  fabric  of  the  constitution  in 
one  indissoluble  bond  of  unity  and  amity." 
Her  constitution  accordingly  mixes  these  de- 
partments in  several  respects.  The  Senate, 


which  is  a  branch  of  the  legislative  depart- 
ment, is  also  a  Judicial  tribunal  for  the  trial 
of  Impeachments.  The  President,  who  is  the 
head  of  the  executive  department,  is  the 
presiding  member  also  of  the  Senate;  and. 
besides  an  equal  vote  in  all  cases,  has  a  cast- 
ing vote  in  case  of  a  tie.  The  executive  head 
la  himself  eventually  elective  every  year  by 
the  legislative  department,  and  his  council 
is  every  year  chosen  by  and  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  same  department.  Several  of  the 
officers  of  state  are  also  appointed  by  the 
legislature.  And  the  members  of  the  Judici- 
ary department  are  appointed  by  the  execu- 
tive department. 

The  constitution  of  Massachusetts  has  ob- 
served a  sufficient  though  less  pointed  cau- 
tion in  expressing  this  fundamental  article 
of  liberty.  It  declares  "that  the  legislative 
department  shall  never  exercise  the  execu- 
tive and  Judicial  powers,  or  either  of  them; 
the  executive  sbaU  never  exercise  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  powers,  or  either  of  them." 
the  judicial  shall  never  exercise  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  powers,  or  either  of  them. 
This  declaration  corresponds  precisely  with 
the  doctrine  of  Montesquieu,  as  it  has  been 
explained,  and  is  not  in  a  single  point  vio- 
lated by  the  plan  of  the  convention.  It  goes 
no  farther  than  to  prohibit  any  one  of  the 
entire  departments  from  exercising  the  pow- 
ers of  another  department.  In  the  very  Con- 
stitution to  which  it  is  preOxed.  a  partial 
mixture  of  powers  has  been  admitted.  The 
executive  magistrate  has  a  qualified  negative 
on  the  legislative  body,  and  the  Senate  which 
is  a  part  of  the  legislative,  Is  a  court  of  im- 
peachment for  members  both  of  the  executive 
and  Judiciary  departments.  The  members  of 
the  judiciary  department,  again,  are  appoint- 
able  by  the  executive  department,  and  re- 
movable by  the  same  authority  on  the  ad- 
dress of  the  two  legislative  branches.  Lastly, 
a  number  of  the  officers  of  Oovemment  ore 
annually  appointed  by  the  Leffialative  De- 
partment. As  the  appointment  to  offices,  par- 
ticularly executive  offices,  is  in  its  nature  an 
executive  function,  the  compilers  of  the 
Cojistitution  have,  in  this  last  point  at  least, 
violated  the  rule  established  by  themselves. 
(Editorial  note:  emphasis  added.) 

Continuing  in  The  Federalist  Papei"s, 
No.  48,  Madison  opened  as  follows: 

It  was  shown  in  the  last  paper  that  the 
political  apothegm  there  examined  does  not 
require  that  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judiciary  departments  should  be  wholly  un- 
connected with  each  other.  I  shall  undertake 
in  the  next  place,  to  show  that  unless  thess 
departments  be  so  far  connected  and  blended 
as  to  give  to  each  a  constitutional  control 
over  the  oUiers,  the  degree  of  separation 
which  the  maxim  requires,  as  essential  to  a 
free  government,  can  never  in  practice  be 
duly  maintained. 

In  the  Instant  case  of  Buckley  against 
Valeo,  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
regulates  not  only  elections  of  House  and 
Senate  Members,  but  also  the  President. 
In  effect,  the  Court's  decision  would  be 
to  permit  the  Chief  Executive,  with  a  4- 
year  term,  to  select  all  of  the  members 
of  the  body  which  is  to  regulate  his  own 
election.  The  legislation  as  drawn  in  per- 
mitting the  House  and  Senate  and  Chief 
Executive  to  participate  equally  in  the 
selection  of  those  who  would  then  regu- 
late the  elections  of  all  of  them  seems  far 
more  consonant  with  Madison's  view 
that  "unless  these  department  be  so  far 
connected  and  blended  as  to  give  to  each 
a  constitutional  control  over  the  others, 
the  degree  of  separation  which  the 
maxim  requires,  as  essential  to  a  free 
government,  can  never  In  practice  be 
duly  maintained." 


It  seems  inherently  dangerous  to  per- 
mit the  regulation  of  national  electtesM 
to  fall  solely  in  the  bands  of  «  Board 
selected  by  a  Chief  Executive  who  hu  a 
4-year  term,  subject  rally  to  conllnnattaa 
by  the  Senate,  with  its  6-year  term,  while 
the  House  of  Representatives,  glvm  the 
shortest  term  as  the  body  required  to  be 
the  closest  to  the  peoide.  should  have  the 
least  power  and  no  voice  in  the  method 
by  wliich  national  electlmis  are  to  be 
regulated. 

This  seems  especially  anomalous  at  a 
time  when  the  Chief  Executive  is  ap- 
pointed, the  Vice  President  appointed, 
and  the  Senate,  a  l>ody  in  which  some 
Members  may  be  appointed  and  serve  for 
a  year  or  more  and  then  he  defeated 
when  they  seek  election  by  the  people — 
that  is,  Ooodell,  New  York — and  when  the 
one  body  in  which  the  people  must  always 
have  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  its  Mem- 
bers, is  denied  any  voice  in  the  selection 
of  those  who  shall  regulate  national 
elections. 

Perhaps  the  Chief  Executive  and  the 
courts  may  be  successful  in  seizing 
greater  powers  from  the  people  and  from 
their  didy  elected  Representatives  in  the 
House,  but  I  want  no  part  in  giving  such 
powers  away. 


LANDMARK  DECISION  .^  HANDED 
DOWN  IN  CITY  OF  HARITORD 
ET  AL.  AGAINST  CARLA  A.  BXUS 
Err  AL. 

(Mr.  BADILLO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
in  Congress  have,  time  and  again,  ex- 
perienced anger  and  frustration  upon 
finding  that  programs  we  voted  into  law 
for  the  benefit  of  our  constituents  were 
being  administered,  by  executive  agen- 
cies, in  a  manner  calculated  to  negate 
congressional  Intent 

Ever  since  the  inception  of  the  title  I 
programs  of  the  Housing  and  Commu- 
nity Development  Act  of  1974,  I  have 
been  c<ncemed  about  the  blatant  and 
often  contemptuous  disregard  for  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  law  by  com- 
munities apidylng  for  Mock  grants  un- 
der that  title.  De^ite  the  clear  mandate 
of  the  law  to  apply  the  funds  to  projects 
of  "importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
community,  principally  persons  of  low 
and  moderate  Incomes,"  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  fimds  were  not  earmarked 
for  such  programs  in  the  city  of  New 
York  smd  in  many  communities  through- 
out the  country.  And  the  review  and 
planning  process  employed  in  developing 
the  applications  for  submission  made  it 
virtually  impossible  for  neighborhoods 
to  protect  their  interests. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  my 
district  and  other  poor  communities  now 
have  a  means  of  redress.  In  a  recent 
landmark  decision.  Federal  District 
Judge  M.  Joseph  Blumenfeld  enjoined 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  from  paying  out  commu- 
nity development  fimds  to  seven  com- 
munities in  the  suburbs  of  Hartford  on 
the  grounds  that  the  grant  applications 
did  not  Include  a   housing  assistance 
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plan  focusing  on  low-  and  moderate- 
tajeome  housing  needs. 

One  of  the  prime  movers  in  this  suit 
vas  the  Subuitan  Action  Institute  which 
has  been  in  the  forefront  of  houstaig  dls- 
ciimlnatl(m  battles  for  the  past  several 
years.  Under  the  direction  of  its  execu- 
tive director,  Panl  DavldoS,  the  Insti- 
tote's  legal  staff  acted  as  counsel  to- 
gether with  the  corporation  counsd  of 
the  city  of  Hartford.  In  addition,  the 
Institute  also  furnished  expert  testimony. 

I  am  delighted  with  the  decision  and. 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  want 
to  insert  it.  together  with  relevant  edi- 
torials and  a  press  release  of  the  insti- 
tute's, into  the  Ricoro  :         

FkBESAL  CoirsT  SraiBJM  Dowm  avu  Burromx 
or  BxnmKBAn  Excxusion 

Concluding  that  the  Federal  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  "acted 
contrary  to  law"  when  It  approved  grants  to 
seven  suburbs  surrounding  the  City  of  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut.  Federal  District  Judge  M. 
Joseph  Blumenfeld  has  enjoined  the  Federal 
Government  from  giving  approximately  f4 
million  to  these  suburbs. 

The  suit  was  brought  by  the  City  of  Hart- 
ford and  low  income  people  living  in  that 
city.  The  plaintiffs  claimed  that  they  had 
been  injured  by  HUD's  faUure  to  require  the 
suburban  ai^Ilcant  communities  to  make 
provision  for  the  housing  of  people  of  low 
and  moderate  income  ^^o  might  be  "ex- 
pected to  reside"  in  those  communities. 

The  decision  of  Judge  Blumenfeld  affects 
the  ability  of  the  suburban  towns  to  draw 
block  grant  funds  under  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974.  A  key 
element  of  that  Act  is  the  objective  of  pro- 
Tiding  for  the  spatial  deconcentratlon  of  low 
and  moderate  Income  families.  Tho  Act  spe- 
cifically calls  on  communities  within  a  region 
to  make  provision  for  those  families  which 
might  be  expected  to  reside  within  those 
communities  If  housing  were  avaOable.  This 
requirement  has  greatest  potential  Impact  on 
the  housing  opportunities  of  low  and  mod- 
erate Income  persons  presently  working  in 
suburban  areas  that  have,  by  their  zoning 
and  other  devices,  excluded  such  persons 
from  residence.  

Th(  Court  found  that  HtJD  had  con- 
sciously permitted  applicant  communities  to 
ignore  the  Congressional  mandate  that  an 
"expected  to  reside"  estimate  bo  part  of  the 
nouslng  Assistance  Plan  called'  for  by  the 
Act. 

Richard  F.  Bellman,  Suburban  Action's 
General  Counsel,  hailed  the  decision  as 
strongly  advancing  the  law  in  regard  to  both 
the  substantive  duties  of  HTJD  to  act  affirm- 
atively to  advance  the  hotising  rights  of  mi- 
norities, and  for  establishing  the  clear  right 
of  a  municipality  to  challenge  the  granting 
of  federal  funds  to  other  communities  which 
by  their  acts  of  exclusion  are  foisting  on  cen- 
tral cities  Intolerable  burdens.  "This  case  is 
unique,"  said  Bellman  "because  it  is  a  city 
that  Initiated  it.  The  Court  Included  In  its 
opinion  the  very  strong  evidence  of  how 
Hartford  has  had  to  provide  for  virtually  all 
the  economic  and  racial  minorities  in  its 
region.  "IlilB  Is  not  fair  and  the  Congress  rec- 
ognized that  when  It  made  an  objective  of 
the  1974  Act  the  spatial  deconcentratlon  of 
families  of  low  and  moderate  Income". 

Sub\u-ban  Action  Institute  was  employed 
by  the  City  of  Hartford  to  assist  It  in  Its 
authorized  review  of  implications  of  sur- 
rounding suburbs  under  the  Housing  Act. 
Suburban  Action's  planning  staff  provided 
expert  support  for  Hartford  prior  to  the  In- 
itiation of  the  suit,  reviewing  and  comment- 
ing on  the  grant  applications  made  by  the 
suburban  communities.  At  trial,  Mr.  Bellman 
acted  as  the  major  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs. 
Paul  Davidoff,  Executive  Director  of  Subur- 


ban Action,  was  one  of  the  experts  at  the 
trial.  In  a  statement  today.  Davidoff  took 
HDD  to  task  tor  ignorUig  the  Act's  oloar  z«- 
qutoements  tor  the  link  year  of  mpUeatloaa. 
"And  In  its  regulations  for  the  seoood  year. 
Just  pubUabed."  he  went  on.  "there  Is  Uttte 
indication  of  a  change  in  intent.  The  Ooart's 
decision  now  makes  It  Incumbent  upon  HUD 
to  change  Its  bebavtor  around  the  natUm  and 
oonf  <xm  to  its  Oongreaslonal  mandate  that  is 
so  clearly  articulated  In  the  Act." 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  81,  19781 
Tax  Habtforo  Lessok 

The  vlctcary  of  the  City  of  Hartford  over 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
vtiopment  and  seven  affluent  subiu'bs  In  a 
Federal  court  in  Connecticut  is  a  victory  for 
realism  in  the  nation's  urban  policies. 

Tho  narrow  aim  of  the  suit  was  to  stop 
H.UJD.  from  paying  out  grants  already  ap- 
proved for  the  suburbs  because  the  depart- 
ment had  not  taken  seriously  the  require- 
ment in  the  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974  that  grant  applications  include  a  hous- 
ing assistance  plan  focusing  on  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing  needs.  The  failure 
of  Hartford's  suburbs  to  cooperate  volun- 
tarily in  tiivltne  with  the  region's  poverty 
problems  or  even  to  develop  required  plans 
to  house  additional  numbers  of  low-income 
peopto  had  become  a  source  of  substantial 
oonoem  to  Hartford,  in  which  90  percent  of 
the  area's  poverty  population  now  lives. 

The  court  granted  the  injimction,  noting 
that  the  requirement  that  the  applicant  ad- 
drees  tbB  issue  of  its  antlclptaed  low-Income 
population  was  the  act's  principal  tool  for 
breaking  up  concentrations  of  poor  people  in 
cities.  It  was  clear  that  H.UJD.  had  knowingly 
violated  the  requlronents  of  the  law  since 
the  department's  own  regional  equal  oppor- 
tunity officer  testified  that  his  recommenda- 
tions against  the  grants  on  these  precise 
grounds  had  been  overruled. 

The  decision  punctured  the  widely  held 
fantasy  that,  there  are  in  this  country  ho- 
mogeneotis.  problem-free  communities  that 
do  not  have  to  share  the  burdens  of  poverty 
and  economic  Inequity  prevailing  elsewhere 
in  the  society.  It  is  dangerous  enough  for  the 
nation's  future  for  a  sizable  segment  of  the 
people  to  be  so  mistaken,  but  it  is  worse  for 
the  Administration  to  encourage  such  myopia 
by  disregarding  the  law. 

The  problems  now  concentrated  In  Hart- 
ford and  other  core  cities  are  clearly  national 
rather  than  simply  city  problems  and  the  na- 
tion as  a  whole  will  suffer  If  the  Government 
and  the  people  continue  to  ignore  that  real- 
ity. Instead  of  wasting  time  and  money  ap- 
pealing this  ruling,  H.UX).  would  be  well- 
advised  to  use  It  as  a  stimulus  toward  devel- 
opment of  substantially  more  rational  \irban 
strategies. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  4,  19761 
H.U.D.:    Thb   'TTeclect"   of   a   Mandatb 

To  the  Editor: 

The  defensive  position  adopted  by  Carla 
Hills,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  in  her  letter 
in  The  Times  of  Jan.  21  In  response  to  your 
Jan.  14  editorial  is  disturbing.  H.U.D.'8  per- 
formance under  the  new  Hoiislng  and  Com- 
mtmlty  Development  Act  of  lft74  has  been 
dismal.  It  is  commonly  recognized  that 
H.UJD.  faUed  to  perform  the  analyses  re- 
quired under  the  act  to  make  certain  that 
communities  were  working  to  expand  the 
economic  opportunities  of  households  of  low 
and  moderate  income. 

The  new  act  specifically,  for  the  first  time, 
directed  recipients  of  Federal  housing  dollars 
to  deooncentrate  the  housing  of  lower-Income 
families.  Ptnther,  It  called  on  recipient  com- 
mtinttles  to  take  into  account  housing  for 
persons  working  In  a  community  who  might 
be  expected  to  reside  there  If  housing  were 


available.  H.tTJ>.  permitted  many  oommuni- 
tias  to  submit  hffluang  plans  that  tailed 
totally  to  contotm  to  these  requirements. 

Bttbaxtaa  Aetlan  Iiwttfeuts  tweams  tamu- 
lar  with  E.UJ>.'s  negleot  of  Its  mandate 
through  nuHiatorlng  of  amilcatlons  in  the 
New  York/New  Jeney/Connectlcut  region 
and.  more  particularly,  through  the  work 
the  Institute  performed  for  Hartford  In  re- 
viewing the  apiAleatloos  of  suzTOunding  sub- 
urbs. As  a  result  of  H.UX>.'s  approval  of 
applications  In  the  Hartford  region,  the  city 
Itself  sued  (with  the  assistance  o<  aAJ.'s 
general  counsel)  ana  obtained  a  permanent 
injunction  in  Federal  District  Court  in  Hart- 
ford that  precliides  these  communities  from 
drawing  Federal  doUazs.  The  action  was  based 
on  H.UJ>.'s  faUure  to  administer  the  act  in 
compliance  with  Congteasional  intent. 

Ms.  HIUs  would  be  doaer  to  the  truth  if 
she  responded  to  your  editorial  with  ac- 
ceptance of  the  failure  of  H.UJ3.  and  with 
and  assertion  of  vigorous  action  in  the  forth- 
coming year.  Sadly,  this  nation  has  become 
accustomed  to  officials  defensive  in  their 
posture  rather  than  eritlcally  rest<»«tlve  with 
a  view  toward  improvement  and  aeoounta- 
blUty  in  the  programs  and  activities  under- 
taken for  Its  dttaens.  H.UJ3.  has  been  no 
different.  Sadly  too,  vigorous  action  from 
that  agency  has  been  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule,  certainly  with  nspoct  to  pro- 
tecting the  housing  rights  and  meeting  the 
housing  needs  of  the  lower  40  percent  of 
America's  housing  users. 

Deterioration  mounts  in  the  nation's  cities, 
and  the  H.UJ>.  Secretary  defends  the  record. 
Surely,  this  nation's  housing  record  has 
humbled  us  to  a  point  where  we  can  Join 
in  onr  efforts  to  expect  more.  [Editorial 
Jan.  31.] 

Pavi.  Davidoff. 
Makt  E.  Bhooks. 

New  Tosk,  January  28,  1978. 

(The  writers  are,  respectively,  executive 
director  and  director  of  research.  Suburban 
Action  Institute.) 

[In  the  VS.  District  Court.  District  of 

Connecticut.  Civil  No.  H-7&-258] 

Memorakduic  of  Decision 

City  of  Hartford,  et  al  v.  Carla  A.  Hills,  et 
al. 

I. 

Iliis  case  Is  the  culmination  of  confronta- 
tion between  the  City  of  Hartford  and  seven 
of  its  suburban  towns.  At  issue  Is  the  pro- 
priety of  the  decision  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (HUD)  to  i4>prove  federal  oommunlty 
development  grants  to  these  towns.  The 
plaintiffs  contend  that  this  approval  was 
Improper,  because  of  the  emphasis  in  the 
applications  on  non-houalng  expenditures, 
and  upon  local  rather  than  regional  needs.^ 

The  plaintiffs  are  the  City  of  Hartford. 
Connecticut;  eight  city  officials;'  and  two 
representatives  of  a  class  consisting  of  mi- 
nority, as  well  as  low  and  moderate  income 
persons  now  living  "in  deteriorating,  inade- 
quate, or  overly-costly  housing  In  the  City  of 
Hartford,  Connecticut."*  The  plaintiffs  seek 
declaratory  and  injunctive  relief  against  the 
seven  towns,*  the  Secretary  and  other 
officials  ^  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  the  Department 
itself.  The  plaintiffs  claim  that  the  defend- 
ant officials  have  failed  to  live  up  to  their 
obligations  under  Title  I  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974,*  lltle 
Vin  (Fair  Housing)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1968.^  and  "Htle  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.*  They  also  assert  constitutional 
claims  \inder  the  civU  rights  statutes*  and 
the  fifth  amendment. 

Specifically,  the  plaintiffs  claim  that  the 
federal  defendants  abused  their  discretion 
in  that  they  i4>proved  iq>pllcatlonfi  for  corn- 
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Act  although  the  statutory  r«Tlew  standards 
modlty  development  funds  tinder  the  1974 
mandated  that  the  applications  be  dlsap- 
proved.  Similarly,  they  claim  that  HTTD  con- 
travened Title  vm  or  the  1968  Act  by  faU- 
ing  to  "affirmatively  administer"  the  com- 
munity development  program  In  order  to  ex- 
pand low  and  moderate  Income  bousing  op- 
portunities In  Hartford's  suburbs.  Finally, 
they  allege  that  HUD  violated  Title  VI  of  the 
1964  Act  by  approving  these  community  de- 
velopment grant  applications  "In  the  face  of 
a  history  by  these  applicant  communities  of 
discriminatory  housing,  zoning,  and  land  use 
practices.  ,   .   ."" 

A  hearing  was  held  on  the  plaintiffs'  mo- 
tion for  a  preliminary  Injunction,  and  the 
defendants*  motion  to  dismiss  or  in  the  al- 
ternative for  summary  Judgment.  Shortly 
thereafter  the  defendants  were  preliminarily 
enjoined  from  "spending  In  any  fashion"  the 
funds  at  Issue  In  this  case.  Later  that  order 
was  modified  to  permit  the  release  of  urgently 
needed  funds,  most  of  which  were  expended 
for  housing-related  purposes.  At  the  hearing 
on  the  modification  request  all  parties  agreed 
that  final  Judgment  could  be  entered  on  the 
basis  of  the  record  as  It  had  been  developed 
up  to  that  point  and  as  It  would  be  supple- 
mented by  several  affidavits.  All  of  those  af- 
fidavits have  now  been  filed,  and  the  case 
Is  before  me  for  a  decision  on  the  merits." 

n 
Jurisdiction  is  present  under  28  UJ3.C. 
9  1331  since  the  grants  which  are  the  sub- 
ject of  this  controversy  total  well  over  tlO,- 
000.  Jiu-lsdlctlon  Is  also  present  tinder  the 
Administrative  Procedures  Act,  6  XJS.C.  i  701 
et  aeq.  Svans  v.  Lynn,  No.  74-1793  (2d  Clr. 
June  2,  1976)  (Otirfeln,  J.  conciurlng),  re- 
hearing en  banc  granted  August  11,  1976.  A 
class  action  is  not  necessary  In  this  case, 
since  full  Injunctive  and/or  declaratory  re- 
lief awarded  on  behalf  of  the  named  plain- 
tiffs will  also  benefit  thelv  class.  3B  Moore't 
Federal  Practice,  J  23.40  (Supp.  1974).  Fvur- 
thermore,  the  definition  of  the  class  Is  not 
sufficiently  detailed  to  warrant  certification. 
Worth  V.  Seldin.  422  U.S.  490,  494-95  n.S 
(1975). 

nx 

The  plaintiffs  are  faced,  at  the  ttiresbold, 
with  a  challenge  to  their  standing  to  bring 
this  action.  The  defendants  argue  that  all 
of  the  plaintiffs  lack  standing,  and  ask  that 
the  complaint  be  dismissed  for  failure  to 
state  a  claim  upon  which  relief  may  be 
granted.  I  decline  to  accept  that  Invitation, 
because  I  find  that  several  of  the  plaintiffs 
do.  in  fact,  possess  standing  to  bring  this 
action. 

The  issue  of  the  standing  of  the  City  of 
Hartford  has  already  been  addressed  twice 
by  this  court,  and  both  times  I  have  ruled 
that  the  City  does  have  standing  to  sue." 
It  may  be  helpful,  however,  to  recount  brief- 
ly the  basis  upon  which  that  conclusion  was 
reached. 

The  Hotislng  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974  speaks  directly  to  the  problems 
confronting  our  urban  areas.  The  initial 
clauses  of  the  statute  read : 

"(a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that 
the  Nation's  cities,  towns,  and  smaller  tirban 
communities  face  critical  social,  economic, 
and  environmental  problems  arising  in  sig- 
nificant measure  from — 

"(1)  the  growth  of  population  in  metro- 
politan and  oth»'  tirban  areas,  and  the  con- 
centration of  persons  of  lower  income  in  cen- 
tral cities;  and 

"(2)  inadequate  public  and  private  Invest- 
ment and  reinvestment  in  housing  and  other 
physical  facilities,  and  related  public  and  so- 
cial services,  resulting  in  the  growth  and  per- 
sistence of  urban  slums  and  blight  and  the 
marked  deterioration  of  the  quality  of  the 
urban  environment. 
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"(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  and  de- 
clares that  the  future  welfare  of  the  Nation 
and  the  well-being  of  Ita  citlaens  depend  on 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  via- 
ble urban  communities  as  social,  economic, 
and  political  entitles  .  .  . 

"(c)  The  primary  objective  of  this  chapter 
Lb  the  development  of  viable  urban  commu- 
nities, by  providing  decent  housing,  and  a 
suitable  living  environment  and  expanding 
economic  opportunities,  principally  for  per- 
sons of  low  and  moderate  Income."  " 

The  plaintiffs  have  filed  a  number  of  af- 
fidavits detailing  the  problems  facing  the 
City  of  Hartford. 1*  The  flgtires  contained 
therein  have  not  been  challenged  by  the  de- 
fendants. Thus,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  statute  was  Intended  to  ameliorate  the 
problems  facing  the  City  of  Hartford.  The 
plaintiffs'  allegations,  and  the  statutory  lan- 
guage, make  it  clear  that  the  City  falls  with- 
in the  "eone  of  interests"  created  by  the  Act. 
Cf.  Association  of  Data  Processing  Service 
Organizations,  Inc.  v.  Camp,  897  U.S.  160 
(1970). 

Similarly,  the  statute  Itself  demonstrates 
that  the  second  prong  of  the  standing  test — 
the  "Injtu-y-m-fact "  requirement — is  met 
here.  The  statute  explicitly  provides  for  the 
reallocation  of  funds  from  grants  which  are 
disapproved,  "first,  in  any  metropolitan  area 
in  the  same  State.  ..."  42  U.S.C.  f  6306(e) 
(1975  Supp.).  Thus,  if  the  plaintiffs  are  suc- 
cessful in  their  effort  to  overturn  HUD's  ap- 
proval of  these  grant  applications,  and  If  the 
funds  at  issue  are  made  available  for  real- 
location, Hartford  will  be  eligible  to  receive 
them,  and  will  have  a  strong  statutory  pri- 
ority. This  priority  is  strengthened  by  the 
current  HUD  Regulations.  As  I  noted  in  my 
decision  modifying  the  preliminary  injunc- 
tion previously  entered  in  this  case,"  one 
regulation  in  particular,  24  C.F.R.  f  670.409 
(f)(1)  (1):  40  Fed.  Reg.  42347.  42349  (Sep- 
tember 12,  1976),  requires  that  such  real- 
location funds  be  disbursed  with  first  prior- 
ity going  to  "the  same  metropolitan  area." 
Thus,  the  City  of  Hartford  has  clearly  suf- 
fered a  Judicially  cognizable  injury,  sufficient 
to  confer  standing  to  sue.  If  the  grant  appli- 
cations were  approved  In  a  manner  contrary 
to  law.  It  certainly  stands  to  benefit  in  a 
tangible  way  from  this  court's  intervention, 
thereby  meeting  the  Supreme  Court's  most 
recent  formulation  of  the  "injury-ln-fact" 
requirement.  Warth  v.  Seldin,  422  U.S.  490 
(1976). 

The  defendants'  challenge  to  the  standing 
of  the  city  officials  and  the  individual  plain- 
tiffs presents  other  problems.  The  members 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Council  sue  only 
in  their  official  capacities.  Their  claim  of 
standing  depends  upon  their  alleged  inabil- 
ity to  perform  their  official  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities because  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment's improper  approval  of  the  grant  appli- 
cations.^* They  point  out  that  they  have 
taken  an  oath  to  uphold  the  United  States 
Constitution,  and  that  they  challenge  HUD's 
approval  on  constitutional  as  well  as  statu- 
tory grounds.  From  this  they  conclude  that 
they  should  be  recognized  as  having  stand- 
ing to  sue.  citing  Board  oj  Education  of  Cen- 
tral School  District  No.  1  v.  Allen,  392  UJS. 
236  (1968). 

However,  Allen  involved  constitutional  is- 
sues, specifically,  a  constitutional  challenge 
to  a  state  law.  The  plaintiff  officials  were  torn 
between  their  duty  to  implement  the  state 
law  and  their  duty  to  uphold  the  federal  con- 
stitution." Here,  by  contrast,  the  city  offi- 
cials are  not  challenging  any  allegedly  un- 
constitutional duties  placed  upon  them. 
Rather,  they  seek  to  overturn  the  actions  of 
the  defendant  HUD  officials,  based,  in  part, 
on  a  constitutional  challenge.  Allen  does  not 
stand  for  the  proposition  that  anyone  who 
has  once  taken,  or  is  currently  bound  by.  an 
oath  to  uphold  the  federal  constitution  has 
standing  to  challenge  actions  of  third  parties 
simply   because   they   are   similarly   bound. 


These  city  officials  have  no  cognizable  legal 
interest  In  the  outcome  at  this  suit.  Ilxare- 
fore,  the  motion  to  dismiss  will  be  granted 
with  respect  to  the  members  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Hartford 

The  situation  of  the  two  low-Income  mi- 
nority plaintiffs  is  more  difficult.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  standing  to  sue  can  he  fash- 
ioned on  the  basis  of  these  two  character- 
istics. To  determine  the  answer,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  analyze  exactly  what  is  being  chal- 
lenged, and  what  is  the  basis  of  the  chal- 
lenge. 

The  plaintiffs  challenge  administrative  ac- 
tion: HUD's  approval  of  the  grants  to  the 
seven  suburban  towns.  They  allege  that  this 
approval  was  contrary  to  the  department's 
responsibilities  under  a  battery  of  federal 
statutes,  chief  among  them  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  and 
Title  Vni,  the  Fair  Housing  Title,  of  the 
1968  Civil  Rights  Act.  As  poor  persons  liv- 
ing In  Hartford  In  substandard  housing," 
they  are  certainly  within  the  "zone  of  in- 
terests" created  by  the  1974  Act.  The  opening 
section  of  that  Act  Is  replete  with  the  phrase 
"principally  for  persons  of  low  or  moderate 
Income,"  emphasizing  whom  the  Act  was  in- 
tended to  benefit.  And  that  same  section  also 
highlights  the  key  role  housing  was  to  play 
In  Congress'  goal  of  preserving  viable  tirban 
communities.  Furthermore,  as  members  ol 
minority  groups,  plaintiffs  tu-e  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  federal  civil  rights  acts.>* 

The  defendants  argue  that  the  decision  In 
Warth  V.  Seldin,  422  U.S.  690  (1976)  Is  dis- 
positive of  the  standing  issue,  and  requires 
that  the  individual  plaintiffs  also  be  dis- 
missed for  falling  to  state  a  claim.  But  this 
case  is  not  controlled  by  Warth.  There  the 
plaintiffs  raised  only  constitutional  chal- 
lenges to  the  zoning  decisions  of  local  offi- 
cials. There  statutory  claims  are  also  at  is- 
sue, and,  as  the  Supreme  Court  noted  in 
Warth,  "the  actuiJ  or  threatened  injury  re- 
quired by  Article  in  may  exist  solely  by  vir- 
tue of  'statutes  creating  legal  rights,  the  in- 
vasion of  which  creates  standing.  .  .  .'  "  <»  In 
this  Circuit  the  controlling  decision  is  Evans 
V.  Lynn,  No.  74-1793  (2d  Clr.  June  2,  1976), 
rehearing  en  banc  granted  Atigust  11,  1975. 
There  the  plaintiff  class  consisted  of  "mi- 
nority residents  of  Westchester  County  who 
reside  In  racially  concentrated  areas  of  the 
count-'  and  are  constrained  to  do  so  because 
the  failure  of  federal  agencies  to  perform 
their  affirmative  duties  permits  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  growing  pattern  of  racial  residen- 
tial segregation.  .  .  ."  Evans  v.  Lynn,  Slip  Op. 
3886,  3888.  They  challenged  the  approval,  by 
HUD  and  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation, 
of  federal  grant  moneys  to  a  sewer  district 
within  the  Town  of  New  Castle,  and  to  the 
Town  Itself  .*>  The  Court  of  Appeals,  in  a  2-1 
decision,  held  that  the  low-income  plain- 
tiffs had  stated  a  Judicially  cognizable  claim 
sufficient  to  withstand  a  motion  to  dismiss 
for  lack  of  standing. 

Judge  Oakes,  writing  for  the  court,  held 
that  the  pliklntlffs  were  within  the  "zone  of 
interests"  created  by  Title  Vm,  in  that  they 
challenged  federal  agency  action  as,  allegedly, 
not  complying  with  the  "affirmative  duty" 
upon  federal  agencies  to  administer  their 
programs  in  a  manner  designed  to  enhance 
fair  housing  opportunities.  In  his  concur- 
ring opinion.  Judge  Ourfein  held  that  the 
plaintiffs  had  standing  under  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act,=  In  rnder  "to  raise 
the  question  of  whether  the  Secretary  has 
failed  to  make  the  inquires"  implied  by  this 
affirmative  duty.  Etans  v.  Lynn.  Slip  Op.  3885. 
3918. 

The  grants  In  this  case  were  approved  by 
HUD.  Although  the  statute  sets  forth  spe- 
cific standards  by  which  the  grants  are  to  be 
tested,  the  plaintiffs  allege  that  they  were  not 
correctly  implemented  by  HUD.=  The  statute 
clearly  has,  as  one  of  its  objectives,  the  spatial 
deconoentratlon  of  lower-income  groups,  par- 
ticularly from  the  central   cities.   Congress 
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apparently  decided  that  tills  was  part  of  the 
•oiutkm  to  tbe  ottla  teeing  our  nrlMui  oom- 
munltleB.  TlMee  two  plalntHPs  u*  unoDC  tbia 
yerj  group  ot  persons,  penon  for  irhcm  Con- 
gress ln^H^n^*»^1  It  tnlfl^t  be  benefloUl  to  re- 
locate outBlde  the  central  dty.**  Fart  of  tlie 
grant  application  proceos  Involves  an  assess- 
ment by  each  community  of  its  needs,  and 
the  development  of  a  plan  to  msst  ttiose 
needs.  If  the  needs  stated  in  the  appUcatlcm 
ai«  not  a  true  reflection  of  the  community's 
needs,  or  if  the  projects  for  which  the  funds 
are  to  be  spent  are  not  calculated  to  meet 
the  community's  needs,  the  Secretary  is  re- 
quired to  disapprove  the  grant  upgiOcaXion. 

The  granting  pfocess,  as  disclosed  In  the 
administrative  reocMd  compiled  during  the 
review  of  these  seven  grant  appllcatlona.» 
Involved  a  fiexible  review  by  HOD.  The  ap- 
plications were  studied  and  oommented  upon 
by  HUD  personnel,  who  evaluated  the  needs 
and  projects  as  set  forth  tn  the  amdlcationB. 
In  many  Instances,  more  information  was  re- 
quested from  i4>pUc«nts,  or  their  responses 
were  mvlted  to  HUD's  criticisms  or  sugges- 
tions. In  several  Instances  the  applicant  com- 
munities responded  to  ocHnments  and  criti- 
cism from  HDD  by  revising  their  applications. 
If  approval  was  imprc^>er,  the  plaintiffs  may 
well  have  lost  the  benefits  of  re-dlrected 
priorities  by  the  applicant  towns,  or,  per- 
h^js,  the  benefits  of  projects  implemented  by 
the  City  of  Hartford  with  any  reallocated 
funds. 

Thus,  both  the  "zone  of  interests"  and  "in- 
Jury-ln-fact  aspects  of  standing  reqxiired  by 
Worth  are  present  here.  Additionally,  as 
Judge  Ourfein  noted,  the  plaintiffs  have 
standing  under  the  APA  as  persons  ag- 
grieved by  agency  action  to  permit  the  court 
to  decide  what  HUD's  obligations  are,  and 
whether  it  has  met  them. 

SlmUarly,  "HUe  Vin  Itself  established  an 
affirmative  obligation  upon  HUD,  an  obliga- 
tion which  doubtless  Inures  to  the  benefit 
of  these  plaintiffs.  The  extent  of  this  obliga- 
tion, and  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  it  was 
satisfied  in  this  case,  are  Issues  which  go  to 
the  merits."  As  Judge  Oakes  pointed  out  In 
Evans,  "it  is  enou^  if  a  viable  claim  of  non- 
performance Is  made."  Slip  Op.  3885,  8891 
n8.  For  the  reasons  stated  in  his  opinion 
in  that  case,  I  agree  that  the  plaintiffs  here 
possess  standing  to  sue  under  Title  Vm. 
Here,  as  there,  we  have  plaintiffs  who  claim 
Injury  from  purposeful  administrative  in- 
action. Here,  as  there,  the  improper  approval 
of  grants  may  perpetuate  existing  patterns 
of  racial  (and  economic)  segregation.  This 
claim  under  the  1968  ClvU  Rights  Act  dis- 
tinguishes Warth  V.  Seldin,  as  noted  by  Judge 
Zampano  In  Accion  Hlspana  v.  Town  of  New 
Canaan,  Civ.  No.  B-312  (D.  Conn.  Augtist  18, 
1975).  The  plaintiffs  have  alleged  sufficient 
injury  to  their  protected  interests  to  permit 
them  to  bring  their  claims  into  court, 
rv 

As  has  been  made  clear  by  the  preceding 
discussion,  this  case  involves  the  new  statu- 
tory framework  for  community  development 
ftinding  adopted  by  Congress  In  1974.  Title  I 
of  the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  that  year  consolidated  ten  categorical 
grant  programs  into  a  single  block  grant 
program."  A  three-year  community  develop- 
ment plan  was  required  as  part  of  the  appli- 
cation, and  appr(q>riations  were  authorized 
through  Fiscal  Year  1977. 

Congress  Intended  to  streamline  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  federal  programs.^*  by 
mlnimlzmg  HUD's  "front-end"  review,  sub- 
stituting annual  performance  monitoring  at 
the  time  when  the  future  funding  levels  of 
grants  to  the  particular  community  would 
be  determined.*  In  place  of  the  elaborate 
administrative  review  by  federal  officials 
which  preceded  grant  approval  under  the 
ten  programs,  the  new  statute  establishes  a 
75-day  period,  within  which  HUD  must  dls- 
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approve  Um  application,  or  else  It  is  auto- 
matically aitproved."  

Purtbermofre,  the  statute  directs  Muu  to 
approve  the  grant  unless  certain  very  limited 
conditions  exist:  (1)  the  community's  tru» 
needs  are  not  refiected  in  the  implication: 
or  (2)  the  proposed  projects  will  not  meet 
the  needs  described;  or  (3)  the  proposal  does 
not  comport  with  other  legal  requirements." 

The  new  Act  also  gave  local  communities 
a  greater  role  in  determining  how  to  spend 
their  federal  funds  by  requiring  citizen  par- 
ticipaticHi  and  expanding  the  range  of  eligible 
activities.  All  the  projects,  however,  must  be 
directed  toward  accomplishing  the  central 
objective  of  the  legislation:  "the  develop- 
ment of  viable  urban  communities,  by  pro- 
viding decent  hotislng  and  a  suitable  living 
environment  and  expanding  economic  op- 
porttmlties,  principally  for  persons  of  low 
and  moderate  income."  ^ 

Congress  did  not  leave  local  communities 
with  merely  this  broad  statement  of  pur- 
pose. Rather,  it  legislated  seven  si>eclflc  goals, 
thereby  establishing  national  priorities  to 
govern  the  use  of  community  development 
funds.  The  Act  also  sets  forth  an  extensive 
list  of  eligible  activities,  and  requires  that 
HUD  disapprove  applications  for  grants  for 
any  project  not  so  qualified.**  Three  of  the 
seven  specific  goals  explicitly  xirge  that 
moneys  be  spent  on  behalf  of  persons  of  low 
and  moderate  income.*'  Two  speak  directly,*^ 
and  three  more  indirectly,**  to  the  housing 
needs  of  that  segment  of  the  populace. 

The  plaintiffs'  position  is  that  one  of  these 
Congressional  goals,  in  particular,  is  of  great 
importance  in  this  lawsuit — that  concerned 
with  reduclngs:  "the  isolation  of  Income 
groups  within  communities  and  geographical 
areas  and  the  promotion  of  an  Increase  in  the 
diversity  and  vitality  of  nelghbmrhoods 
through  the  spatial  deconcentration  of 
bousing  opportunities  for  persons  of  lower 
income "  " 

They  argue  that  this  is  one  of  the  primary 
goals  of  the  Act,  and  that  it  was  to  be 
achieved,  at  least  in  part,  through  another 
aspect  of  the  Act — the  Housing  Assistance 
Plan.**  The  Housing  Assistance  Plan  (HAP), 
which  Is  to  be  completed  by  the  applicant 
community,  must  contain  a  survey  of  the 
housing  stock  of  the  community,  an  assess- 
ment of  its  housing  needs,  a  goal  for  the 
provision  of  assisted  housing,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  location  of  existing  and  proposed 
lower -income  housing.  The  1974  Act  also 
made  the  HAP  the  basis  for  assistance  under 
many  of  the  federally-subsidized,  low-income 
housing  programs.**  As  such.  It  is  an  im- 
portant link  between  the  hotislng  and  the 
community  development  sections  of  the 
Act."  The  significance  of  this  cannot  be 
overestimated  Congress  left  no  doubt  of  the 
pivotal  role  it  Intended  for  the  HAP  by  ex- 
cluding it  from  the  list  of  application  re- 
quirements which  might  be  waived  by  the 
Secretary." 

The  plaintiffs  charge  that  HUD  disregarded 
the  statute  by  approving  theso  grants  with- 
out requiring  the  communities  to  complete 
one  element  of  the  "needs"  section  of  the 
HAP;  that  part  which  requires  a  community 
to  estimate  the  housing  needs  of  low  income 
persons  "expected  to  reside"  within  its  bor- 
ders." Six  of  the  defendant  towns  "  had  their 
grants  approved  despite  their  submission  of 
a  "zero  'expected  to  reside'  "  figtire  on  their 
applications.  The  plaintiffs  argue  that  this 
was  not  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  housing 
needs  which  existed  among  persons  in  this 
category."  This  omission,  they  argue,  effec- 
tively emasculated  the  "needs"  section  of  the 
applications  themselves. 

They  further  argue  that.  If  what  they  de- 
scribe as  "needs"  had  been  Included,  the 
projects  proposed  by  the  towns  would  then 
have  been  inappropriate  to  the  "needs"  dis- 
closed for  the  conamunlty.  If  either  of  these 
are  true,  they  contend,  the  Secretary  would 
have  been  mandated  to  disapprove  the  appli- 


cations, under  §  6304(c)  (1)  and  (2).  FlnaUy, 
they  also  contend  that  HUD's  aitproval  of 
these  grants,  despite  the  towns'  failure  to 
make  a  realistic  proJeeUon  at  the  Influx  of 
new  low-lnoome  resUtaitB.  Is  oontesry  to  the 
"legal  review"  dutiea  Vcapoaed  upon  the  Sec- 
retary by  {  6304(c)  (3).  This  is  the  source  of 
their  claims  under  the  federal  civil  rights 
acts;  It  is  also  the  basis  of  their  claim  that 
HUD  has  not  even  c<Hnplied  with  the  1974 
Act  itself. 

HUD's  faUure  to  require  an  accurate  pro- 
jection of  low-to-moderate  Income  persons 
expected  to  reside  in  the  commimlties  was 
not  the  result  of  an  oversight.  On  May  21, 
1976,  while  six  of  the  seven  conununltles'  ap- 
plications were  still  in  the  process  of  HUD 
review,  the  HUD  Area  Office  received  a  memo- 
randum from  David  O.  lOeticer,  Jr.,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Commtmlty  Planning  and  De- 
velopment at  HUD.«  That  memorandum  in- 
formed the  communities  that  they  would  be 
permitted  to  obtain  ^>proval  of  their  first 
year  grant  applications,  even  without  sub- 
mitting figures  in  the  "expected  to  reside" 
category. 

Two  other  approaches,  involving  estimates 
of  this  need,  were  suggested  In  this  memo- 
randtun,  but  the  option  of  whether  to  adopt 
them,  or  not  to  submit  any  figure,  was  given 
to  each  applicant  community.**  Mr.  Thomp- 
son testified  that  the  Meeker  MSmorandum 
was  issued  In  re^Mnse  to  "the  difficulty  all 
communities  across  the  country  were  having 
on  this  'expected  to  reside'  element."  The 
local  HUD  office  approved  these  six  grants 
pursuant  to  that  directive.  Thus,  neither  the 
towns  nor  the  Area  Office  are  entirely  at  fault. 

The  plaintiffs  challenge  this  HUD  direc- 
tive, characterizing  it  as  a  de  facto  waiver  of 
the  "expected  to  reside"  element  of  the 
Housing  Assistance  Plan,  contrary  to  the 
nonwaiver  provision  of  the  1974  Act.  The 
government  argues  that  this  was  simply  a 
deferral  of  that  element,  and  well  within 
HUD's  authority  In  administering  the  Act. 

Of  course,  deference  is  due  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  statute  by  the  administrative 
department  responsible  for  its  implementa- 
tion. Vdall  V.  Tallman,  380  U.S.  1  (1965) .  But 
this  "second  principle  .  .  .  normally  applies 
only  where  the  relevant  statutory  language  is 
imclear  or  susceptible  of  differing  Interpre- 
tations." Shea  V.  Vialpando,  416  U.S.  261,  262 
n.ll  (1974) .  Thus,  if  the  statute  gives  ^>ecific 
directions  Kothland  v.  Helvering,  298  VS.  441, 
447  (1936) ,  or  the  administrative  Interpreta- 
tion is  not  consistent  with  either  the  statute, 
Jtforton  V.  Ruiz,  415  U.S.  199,  232  (1974),  or 
Congressional  Intent,  Espinoza  v  Farah 
Manufacturing  Co.,  414  U.S.  86,  94  (1973), 
the  (ulministrative  agency  cannot  amend  it 
by  r^ulatlon.  Koshland  v.  Helvering,  298 
U.S.  441,  447  (1936) .  This  salutory  rule  is  to 
be  applied  by  the  court  to  prevent  "the  un- 
authorized assumption  by  an  agency  of 
major  policy  decisions  properly  made  by 
Congress."  American  Ship  Building  v.  Labor 
Board,  380  UJS.  300,  318  (1965).  Although 
"(t]he  court  is  not  empowered  to  substitute 
its  Judgment  for  that  of  the  agency"  on  mat- 
ters of  fact.  Citizens  to  Preserve  Overton 
Park  V.  Volpe,  401  UJS.  402,  416  (1971).  "the 
courts  are  the  final  authorities  on  issues  of 
statutory  construction,  and  'are  not  obliged 
to  stand  aside  and  rubber-stamp  their  af- 
firmance of  administrative  decisions  that 
they  deem  inconsistent  with  a  statutory 
mandate  or  that  frustrate  the  Congressional 
policy  underlying  a  statute.'  " 

Volkswagenwerk  v.  FAfC.  390  U.S.  261,  272 
(1968)  (citations  omitted).  As  the  Supreme 
Court  stated  In  Afanfcaffan  Co.  v.  Commis- 
sioner, 297  U.S.  129,  134  (1936) :  "The  power 
of  an  administrative  officer  or  board  to  ad- 
minister a  federal  statute  and  to  prescribe 
rules  and  regulations  to  that  end  is  not  the 
power  to  make  law — ^for  no  such  power  can 
be  delegated  by  Congress — but  the  power  to 
adopt  regulations  to  carry  into  effect  the  will 
of  Congress  as  compressed  by  the  statute.  A 
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regul&tloa  wbleh  does  not  do  Utla,  but  opar- 
•t««  to  cra*t*  ft  role  out  ot  hasmtmj  with,  tbta 
atatuto,  ia  m  nave  nunity."  

UndauBted  bf  thaw  prtadplaa  ot  Uw.  HDD 
contends  tlia*  Vbm  Miwfc-T  MefnarBndum  vaa 
not  In  conflict  with  thm  statuta,  but  macvly 
supplementary  to  It.  Howevar,  tba  atatute 
could  not  ba  more  clear.  Ths  aecratary  was 
permitted  to  walre  aU  or  part  of  paragrapba 
(1).  (2),  and  (3)  at*2VA.C.t  iSM(a).  under 
certain  conditions.  And  the  Secretary  was 
also  permitted  to  accept  the  applicant  com- 
munity's certification  that  It  had  compiled 
with  paragrapba  (6)  and  (6) .  Only  paragraph 
(4),  that  describing  and  requiring  the  HAP, 
la  not  mentioned.  The  canon  of  construction 
inclusio  uniut  eat  exclutio  alterius  compels 
the  conclusion  that  the  Secretary  was  not 
empowered  to  waive  the  requirement  that 
the  application  Inclade  a  Housing  Assistance 
Plan  for  the  community.  Such  a  creation  of 
additional  exceptions  to  statutory  require- 
ments, by  administrative  action,  is  not 
favored.  Corey  e.  Local  Board  Ho.  2,  Uarttord. 
Connecticut.  297  P.  Supp.  252,  200  (D.  Conn.) , 
aS'd,  412  P.2d  71  (2d  Clr.  1969) ." 

The  defendants  correctly  observe  that  Ht7I> 
has  not  waived  the  entire  HAP,  but  merely 
one  of  the  elements  that  go  Into  the  com- 
munity's assessment  of  Its  needs  for  lower- 
Income  housing.**  The  failure  to  submit  a 
figure  for  the  "expected  to  reside"  category 
does  not  detract,  for  example,  from  each 
town's  calculation  of  the  housing  needs  of 
Its  present  Inhabitants  who  fall  within  the 
lower-Income  classification.*'  However,  the 
"expected  to  reside"  figure  Is  the  keystone  to 
the  tpatial  deconcentration  objective  of  the 
1974  Act."  The  recent  report  Issued  by  the 
United  States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights" 
emphasizes  that  the  Housing  and  Commu- 
nity Development  Act  of  1974  envisions  a  new 
direction  in  federal  assistance  programs  be- 
cause It:  "for  the  first  time  ties  the  provision 
of  community  development  funds  to  the 
provision  of  lower-Income'  bousing  by  re- 
quiring each  locality  to  submit  a  housing 
assistance  plan  as  part  of  Its  community  de- 
velopment block  grant  application.  To  receive 
community  development  funding,  a  locality 
must  address  Its  needs  for  lower -Income 
housing."  (Emphasis  added)." 

The  success  of  this  new  "carrot  and  stick" 
approach  to  the  dispersal  of  low  and  moder- 
ate income  groups  defiends  upon  the  willing- 
ness of  the  suburban  towns  to  provide  feder- 
ally-assisted housing  within  their  boundarlea. 
Of  course,  conunxinlUes  can  choose  not  to 
participate  In  the  progrsLm." 

However,  the  Meeker  Memorandum  permits 
suburban  towns  to  obtain  funding  under  the 
Act  without  the  quid  pro  quo  Congress  de- 
cided to  reqxilre — their  taking  steps  to  ex- 
pand hotislng  opportunities  for  low  and  mod- 
erate Income  persons.  Indeed,  this  require- 
ment Is  one  of  the  most  Important  differ- 
ences between  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974  and  the  categorical 
grant  community  development  programs  it 
replaced.^  Thus,  the  Meeker  Memorandum 
removes  the  Incentive  Congress  provided  for 
these  communities  to  accept  such  federally 
assisted  housing,  thereby  effectively  gutting 
the  "enforcement"  provisions  of  the  Act.^ 

I  conclude  that  HDD  acted  contrary  to 
law  when  It  approved  these  six  grants,  with- 
out requiring  the  towns  to  make  any  assess- 
ment whatsoever  of  the  bousing  needs  of 
low  and  moderate  Income  persons  who  might 
be  "expected  to  reside"  within  their  borders. 
When  HDD  offered  the  towns  the  third  op- 
tion presented  by  the  May  21,  1973  Meeker 
Memorandum,  to  submit  no  figure  at  all, 
and  they  all  selected  that  option,  they  acted 
contrary  to  the  clear  Implication  of  the 
statute,  that  the  HAP  could  not  be  waived 
by  the  Secretary."  The  preliminary  Injunc- 
tion previously  entered  In  this  case  will  be 
made  permanent  with  respect  to  the  Towna 
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of  BifteU.  Vtemlagtoii.  OUatonbnry.  Vernon, 
West  Hartford,  and  Windsor  Ijocka. 


The  grant  to  the  Town  of  East  Hartford 
presents  a  somewhat  different  problem.  Dn- 
llke  the  other  defendant  towns.  Kast  Hart- 
ford actually  submitted  a  figure  for  the  "ex- 
pected to  reside"  portion  of  ita  HAP.  The 
original  HAP  disclosed  a  total  need  for  135 
assisted  units  In  this  category.  Including  81 
elderly  or  handicapped,  16  large  families, 
and  38  others.  Tliese  figures  were  subsequent- 
ly reduced,  to  131,  78,  15,  and  38.  respective- 
ly. In  a  revision  of  the  HAP  undertaken  at 
HDD's  request. 

The  plaintiffs  contend  that  these  figures 
understated  the  actual  number  of  lower  In- 
come persons  who  should  have  been  "ex- 
pected to  reside"  In  East  Hartford,  based  on 
the  facts  and  data  available  at  that  time. 
They  argue  from  this  that  the  Secretary 
acted  contrary  to  law  because  she  was  obli- 
gated to  disapprove  the  East  Hartford  grant 
application,  since  the  "expected  to  reside" 
figures  were  "plainly  Inconsistent"  with  the 
facta  and  data.  42  D.S.C.  |  5304(c)(1)  (1975 
Supp.). 

The  issues  presented  for  decision  are 
whether  the  Secretary's  approval  of  this 
grant  was:  (1)  within  the  scope  of  her 
authority:  and  (2)  neither  arbitrary  nor 
capricious.  Citizens  to  PTe$erve  Overton  Pmrk 
V.  Volpe.  401  VS.  402  414-16  (1971).  The 
answers  to  these  questions  "require  the 
reviewing  court  to  engage  in  a  substantial 
inquiry  ....  Although  this  inquiry  Into  the 
facts  is  to  be  searching  and  careful,  the  ulti- 
mate standard  of  review  Is  a  narrow  one.  The 
court  is  not  empowered  to  substitute  its 
Judgment  for  that  of  the  agency."  « 

Here  the  answer  to  the  first  question  is 
simple.  Congress  dictated  that  the  grants  be 
approved,  unless  the  Secretary  made  certain 
determinations.  HDD  established  review  pro- 
cedures which  delegated  the  power  to  approve 
applications  to  the  Area  Directors,  but  re- 
tained the  power  to  disapprove  in  Washlng- 
ton.=*  The  administrative  record  discloses 
that  these  determinations  were  not  made 
with  respect  to  the  East  Hartford  applica- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  the  Hartford  Area 
Office  did  "not  consider  the  information  sub- 
mitted by  the  City  of  Hartford  as  'facta  and 
data,' " "  and  so  concluded  that  condi- 
tional approval  was  warranted.**  The  deci- 
sion to  approve  the  grant  was  certainly  with- 
in the  "range  of  choices  that  the  Secretary 
can  make."  Citizen*  to  Preserve  Overton 
Park  V.  Volpe,  401  D.S.  402,  416  ( 1971 ) . 

The  second  Inquiry,  however,  presents 
more  difllctilty.  The  statute  *^  requires  me  to 
determine.  In  essence,  "whether  the  deci- 
sion [to  approve  the  grant]  was  based  on  a 
consideration  of  the  relevant  factors  and 
whether  there  has  been  a  clear  error  of 
Judgment."  401  VS.  at  416.  I  conclude  that 
the  Secretary  has  abused  her  discretion  in 
both  respects.  HDD's  approval,  without  tak- 
ing the  steps  required  to  obtain  the  "gen- 
erally available"  Information  it  needed  to 
evaluate  these  applications,  and  without 
considering  such  information,  amounts  to 
arbitrary  and  capricious  decision-making. 
Purthermore,  the  decision  to  approve  the 
East  Hartford  application,  in  the  face  of  this 
"generally  available"  Information,  con- 
stituted a  clear  error  of  Judgment,  and  was 
not  In  accordance  with  law.  In  other  words, 
HDD  was  doubly  at  fault — it  did  not  obtain 
the  generally  available  information  required 
for  a  proper  review,  and  it  acted  upon  the 
basis  of  Inadequate  information. 

HDD  does  not  claim  that  It  was  able  to 
critically  appraise  the  "expected  to  reside" 
figures  in  the  East  Hartford  application.  Mr. 
Lawrence  Thompson,  the  Hartford  Area  Di- 
rector, admitted  that:  "In  reviewing  the 
HAPs,  It  was  apparent  that  there  was  an 
absence  of  reliable  data  upon  which  to  evalu- 


ate the  sunrefs  c€  Imming  naada  of  Iowmw 
tnooixkt  (roupa  ospaotad  to  fcsMs  Is  tiM  iw^- 
moalty  aa  a  laaUlt  of  planned  or  existing  en- 
ployment  facnitlaa." «» 

Aa  a  raault.  HUD  warn  unabto  to  calculate 
lU  own  estimate  of  "^expected  to  leniii"  fig. 
area,  or  even  "to  make  a  determlnatian  aa  to 
the  accuracy  ot  the  flgures  supplied  by  the 
defendant  towns."* 

Mr.  Thompson  suggeeted  that  more  data 
waa  not  gathered  because.  In  the  time  that 
would  have  taken,  the  75-day  review  period 
would  have  been  exceeded,  and  the  grants 
would  have  been  automatically  approved.** 
He  acknowledged  that  all  the  local  communi- 
ties were  having  great  dlfiteulty  In  developing 
"expected  to  reside"  figures,  and  that  this 
cause  him  to  suspend  processing  of  all  pend- 
ing applications  during  May  1975,  to  await 
expected  Instructions  from  HUD  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.*» 

These  Instructions  came  In  the  Meeker 
Memorandtmx  of  May  21,  1975,  discussed  in 
Part  IV  of  this  (H>lnk>n.  That  memorandum 
set  forth  a  methodology,  developed  by  the 
central  office,  for  computing  an  "expected  to 
reside"  figure  for  a  commimlty,  based  on  the 
U.S.  Census  Bureau's  "Journey  to  Work" 
tables.**  It  waa  the  apparent  unavailability 
of  these  figiu'es  on  a  municlpallty-by-munlc- 
Ipality  basis  for  the  Hartford  SMS  A  that  led 
the  Area  Office  to  conclude  that  it  was  un- 
able to  prepare  Ita  own  "expected  to  reside" 
figures,  or  to  review  those  proposed  by  Bast 
Hartford."  However,  a  similar  breakdown, 
lacking  only  Income  figures  for  the  commut- 
ers, proved  to  be  avmllaMe  from  the  Con- 
necticut Department  of  Transportation,  on 
only  two  days'  notice !  •* 

Mr.  Tbon^ieon  also  stated  that  East  Hart- 
ford was  not  given  the  opportunity  to  submit 
a  "zero"  as  its  "expected  to  reside"  projec- 
tion, as  were  the  other  six  defendant  towns" 
only  because  its  application  was  approved 
before  processing  was  suspended.'"'  Thus,  it 
was  simply  happenstance  that  a  figure  for 
"expected  to  reside"  was  Included  In  the  East 
Hartford  HAP  at  all.  The  record  demonstrates 
that,  so  far  as  HUD  was  concerned,  that  num- 
ber might  have  had  no  validity  whatsoever — 
it  was  untested  and  un test  able.  HDD's  ap- 
proval of  the  grant  to  East  Hartford  in  such 
circumstances  cannot  be  considered  a  pro{>er 
exercise  of  discretion.  Rather,  It  waa  an 
abandonment  of  its  duty  to  review  and  evalu- 
ate the  housing  needs  projection  for  those 
persons  "expected  to  reside"  within  Bast 
Hartford.  I  conclude  that  HDD's  approval  of 
East  Hartford's  grant  application  was  con- 
trary to  law. 

There  la  no  doubt  that  HDD  did  not  con- 
duct a  rigorous  review  of  the  East  Hartford 
"expected  to  reside"  projection.  It  Justified 
this  failure  by  pointing  to  an  alleged  ab- 
sence of  data.  In  fact,  however,  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  alternative  data  sources  was  available. 
Por  example,  HXJD's  own  Instructions  suggest 
the  use  of  census  materials;  code  enforce- 
ment records;  local  agency  records;  701 
plans;  or  studies  done  by  reputable  research, 
community  service,  or  planning  organiza- 
tions, such  as  private  consulting  firms.'" 

The  proposed  HDD  Regulations  also  list 
several  data  sources,  svich  as  approved  devel- 
opment plans;  building  permits;  and  major 
contract  awards.'"  One  of  the  plaintiffs'  ex- 
pert witnesses,  Mr.  Paul  Davldoff,  also  listed 
a  number  of  other  possibilities  including 
studies  conducted  by  or  for  state  agencies; 
plant  or  shopping  center  surveys;  zip  code 
Information  from  the  payroll  records  of  local 
companies;  or  data  gathered  by  the  local 
chamber  of  commerce."' 

And  Mr.  Jonatlian  Colman,  Director  of 
Planning  for  the  City  of  Hartford,  testified 
that  figures  detailing  commercial  develop- 
ment, in  the  form  of  fioor  space  completed 
or  under  construction,  are  compiled  by  the 
Connecticut  Department  of  Commerce.''*  The 
HDD  Regulations^  and  instruction  sheet" 
do  not  require  that  the  data  used  to  review 
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grant  i^ipllcatlons  be  pubUflbed.  The  stand- 
ard is  simply  that  it  be  "aoeeaalble  . . .  or  . . . 
available  to  both  the  applicant  and  the  Sec- 
retary. .  .  .  ""  The  materlala  and  data 
sources  described  above  fall  within  thla  broad 
category,  and  HDD's  failure  to  gather  and 
consult  them  prior  to  its  evaluation  of  East 
Hartford's  grant '•  was  an  abdication  of  its 
responsibilities  under  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974." 

The  foregoing  discussion  Is  not  intended 
to  suggest  that  East  Hartford  invented  Its 
136,  then  131,  figures,  or  that  Hint's  review 
of  the  East  Hartford  application  was  entirely 
passive.  East  Hartford  developed  Its  "expected 
to  reside"  projection  from  the  waiting  list  for 
the  East  Hartford  Housing  Authority.*"  and 
the  HDD  Area  Economist,  William  Flood, 
commented  upon  the  unsatisfactory  nature 
of  that  methodology."  The  Hartford  Area 
Office  Itself  "agreed  (with  the  City  of  Hart- 
ford] that  a  more  comprehensive  iH;>proach 
should  be  reflected  In  future  HAPs.  [But] 
HAO  considered  that  using  the  waiting  list 
and  1970  census  data  provided  a  satisfac- 
tory initial  estimate  of  housing  need  in  the 
absence  of  significant  regional  data  .  .  .  ." 
(Emphasis  added)  .••  

Even  if  it  could  be  said  that  HDD  adopted 
that  waiting  list  as  the  data  source  for  com- 
puting an  "expected  to  reside"  figure,  and 
used  it  to  review  the  East  Hartford  i^ipUca- 
tion,  the  approval  of  the  grant  on  that  basis 
constituted  an  abuse  of  discretion.  The  wait- 
ing list,  alone,  was  clearly  Insufflnlent  as  a 
data  base.  Mr.  Flood  acknowledged  this  when 
he  Indicated  that  the  first  HAP  submitted 
by  East  Hartford,  iislng  only  the  Housing 
Authority  waiting  list,  was  "clearly  Inconsis- 
tent with  generaUy  available  data."**  The 
revised  HAP,  which  he  found  "marglnaUy 
adequate"  and  "quite  marginal,"  was  based 
on  the  1970  D.S.  Census  figtires  for  low  In- 
come persons  in  East  Hartford,  as  supple- 
iL^nted  by  the  Housing  Authority  waiting 
list  information.  That  HAP  raised  the  "cur- 
rently existing  need"  figure  from  331  to  473, 
increased  the  first  and  third  year  goals  by 
60  units,  ■*  and  shifted  the  emphasis  toward 
a  closer  balance  between  elderly  and  non- 
elderly  housing. »»  However,  no  change  was 
made  in  the  data  base  from  which  the  "ex- 
pected to  reside"  element  of  the  HAP  was 
calculated,  and  that  figure  was  actually  re- 
duced in  the  revised  HAP  I " 

The  objections  Mr.  Flood  made  to  the  use 
of  the  waiting  list  alone  to  estimate  current- 
ly existing  need  i^iply  with  equal.  If  not 
greater,  force  to  its  use  as  the  sole  source 
for  the  "expected  to  reside"  figures.  For  ex- 
ample, he  pointed  out  that  Section  8  sub- 
sidies are  available  to  many  families  with 
Incomes  higher  than  the  limits  set  for  public 
housing,  and  that  there  are  only  a  small 
number  of  units  for  large  families  in  the  ex- 
isting inventory  of  the  East  Hartford  Hotis- 
lng Authority.  He  also  objected  to  the  stale 
nature  of  the  waiting  list  data,  and  the  poor 
reputation  of  the  housing  authority." 

The  comments  from  Education/Instruc- 
tion, a  local  civil  rights  research  organization 
dealing  with  discrimination  in  housing  and 
employment,  parallel  those  made  by  Mr. 
Flood.  They  also  point  out  that  the  availabil- 
ity of  housing  through  the  East  Hartford 
Housing  Authority  was  not  publicized  out- 
side of  East  Hartford  itself.  ••  The  Town  It- 
self acknowledged  the  validity  of  the  criti- 
cism concerning  the  shortage  of  large-family 
units  when  it  allocated  a  disproportionate 
share  of  its  Section  8  funds  to  meet  the  needs 
of  large  families. " 

The  waiting  list  for  the  East  Hartford 
Housing  Authority  may  well  be  one  factor 
upon  which  to  base  the  "expected  to  reside" 
projection,  but  it  cannot  properly  be  the  only 
one.  The  passivity  with  which  HUD  reviewed 
this  element  of  the  East  Hartford  HAP  is 
well  Illustrated  by  the  statement,  made  in 
comparing  the  criticisms  of  the  application 
to  East  Hartford's  response,  that:  "The  In- 


chulon  of  theae  ftgtirea  (1311  iJ^  tbe  HAP 
aiqiean  to  reqwnd  to  the  explicit  comment 
of  "no  reflection  of  needs'  (of  those  presently 
working  In  East  Hartford]  made  by  Hart- 
ford. OBOO's  comment  on  this  noatter  is 
also  answered  by  tbe  computation  listed 
above."  •• 

HXH)  had  a  duty  to  do  more  than  accept 
any  "expected  to  reside"  figure  proposed  by 
East  Hartford,  however  inadequate  Its  size 
or  derivation."  The  administrative  record 
discloses  that  it  did  not  live  up  to  that  duty. 

For  the  reasons  outlined  In  the  foregoing 
opinion,  I  have  concluded  that  the  Secretary 
abused  her  discretion  In  approving  the  com- 
munity development  entitlement  grants  to 
tbe  seven  defendant  communities.  The  pre- 
liminary injunction  previously  entered  in 
this  case  is  hereby  made  permanent.  The 
seven  defendant  To'wns  are  enjoined  from 
drawing  up<»i  the  Treasury,  or  spending  In 
any  fashion,  the  entitlement  funds  granted 
to  them  pursuant  to  Title  I  of  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974, 
which  are  the  subject  of  this  lawsuit.  The 
Towns  may  seek  to  obtain  a  new  approval 
of  these  grant  applications  from  HDD.  This 
Injunction  may  be  lifted  upon  the  filing 
with  the  court  of  such  a  new  approval. 

FOOnfOTES 

^  The  funds  are  avsdlable  under  the  Hous- 
ing and  Conununity  Development  Act  of 
1974.  Pub.  L.  No.  93-383;  88  Stat.  633;  42 
DJ3.C.  }S  6301  et  seq.  (1975  Supp.). 

3  All  eight  are  members  of  the  Hartford 
Court  of  Common  Council — ^the  city's  gov- 
erning body. 

'Paragraph  11  of  the  Complaint.  These 
plaintiffs'  Motion  for  Permission  to  Proceed 
In  Forma  Pauperis  was  granted  on  August  11, 
1975. 

*  The  seven  towns  whose  grant  applications 
are  challenged  are:  East  Hartford,  Enfield, 
Farmlngton,  Glastonbury,  Vernon,  West 
Hartford,  and  Windsor  Locks.  The  towns  were 
ordered  Joined,  as  additional  defendants,  on 
the  motion  of  the  Dnlted  States  Department 
of  Etouslng  and  Drban  Development. 

»Tn  addition  to  the  Secretary,  both  the 
Regional  Administrator  and  Area  Director  of 
HUD  are  named  as  defendants.  All  three  are 
sued  only  in  their  official  capacities. 

«  Cited  in  note  1  supra. 

'Pub.  L.  No.  90-284;  82  Stat.  81;  42  VS.C. 
§  3601  et  seq. 

*  Pub.  L.  No.  88-352;  78  Stat.  252;  42  D.S.C. 
§  2000d  et  seq. 

•43  UJ3.C.  {S  1981,  1982,  and  1986. 

">  Paragraph  31  of  the  Complaint. 

"The  Dnlted  States  has  recently  filed  a 
Supplemental  Motion  to  Dismiss  or  in  the 
Alternative  for  Summary  Judgment,  based 
upon  newly-proposed  HDD  regulations.  24 
C.F.R.  i  570.303;  41  Fed.  Reg.  2347  (Jan.  15, 
1976).  Although  these  regulations  concern 
the  "excepted  to  reside"  section  of  the  HAP 
for  future  grant  applications,  they  were  not, 
obviously,  used  In  evaluating  the  grants 
challenged  In  this  case.  Accordingly,  I  do  not 
consider  them  in  this  decision. 

"Memorandum  of  Decision  on  Plaintiffs' 
Motion  for  a  Preliminary  Injunction,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1976;  and  Ruling  on  Defendants' 
Motions  to  Reconsider  and  to  Amend  Pre- 
liminary Injunction,  October  29,  1975.  The 
City  participated  in  the  A-96  administrative 
review  process,  and  may  also  have  "person 
aggrieved"  standing  under  5  D.S.C.  S  702.  In 
light  of  my  prior  decisions,  I  need  not  resolve 
that  Issue. 

"  42  D.S.C.  §  5301  ( 1075  Supp.) . 

uThe  affidavits  submitted  by  the  plain- 
tiffs strongly  support  the  view  that  Hartford 
Is  one  of  the  American  central  cities,  suffer- 
ing from  a  concentration  of  lower-income 
persons,  that  the  Act  was  designed  to  bene- 
fit! The  City's  Department  of  Social  Serv- 
ices administers  between  40  and  46  per  cent 
of  all  town  general  assistance  cases  in  the 


entire  state,  and  about  35.000  City  residents 
receive  either  town  general  aaalatanoe  or 
state  public  assistance.  Plalnttfls'  Exhibit  11, 
Affidavit  of  Joseph  Alleyne,  Director  of  the 
Deparlxamt  of  Social  Services,  City  of  Hart- 
ford, September  18,  1976.  Furthermore,  over 
half  of  the  City's  residents  either  receive 
such  assistance  or  live  exclusively  on  social 
seciu-lty  or  unemployment  benefits.  In  July 
1975,  the  City's  unemployment  rate  stood  at 
13.6  per  cent.  The  1970  Census  found  that 
Hartford's  population  was  35.6  per  cent  mi- 
nority, and  that  percentage  has  Increased 
since  then.  The  school  population  now  is  over 
80  per  cent  minority.  Plaintiffs'  Exhibit  9,  Af- 
fidavit of  Richard  Sulsman,  Member,  Hart- 
ford Court  of  Common  Council,  September 
18,  1075. 

The  housing  situation  in  Hartford  Is  bleak. 
There  are  now  16,000  substandard,  dete- 
riorating or  dilapidated  units  in  the  City. 
About  one-half  of  the  City's  families  pay 
over  25  per  cent  of  their  annual  income  for 
shelter.  In  addition,  most  of  the  subsidized 
housing  In  the  Oreater  Hartford  Region  is 
already  located  in  'the  City  of  Hartford.  Hart- 
ford has  61  per  cent  of  these  imlts  although 
it  has  only  24  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  region.  Specifically,  71  per  cent 
of  the  low-rent  public  housing,  46  per  cent 
of  the  moderate-rent  public  housing,  and 
59  per  cent  of  the  privately-sponsored  sub- 
sidized housing  -units  are  located  within  the 
City.  And  the  majesty  of  the  subsidized 
moderate  rental  public  housing  units  located 
within  the  suburbs  are  for  elderly  housing. 
Plaintiffs'  Exhibit  10,  Second  Affidavit  of 
William  SUtt,  Director  of  Housing,  City  of 
Hartford,  September  16, 1975. 

The  condition  of  the  City  of  Hartford,  de- 
scribed above,  stands  in  marked  contrast  to 
that  which  prevails  in  Its  suburban  towns, 
as  Lb  demonstrated  by  a  report  prepared  for 
HDD  by  Richard  P.  Nathan,  a  Senior  Fellow 
at  Tbe  Brookings  Institution.  The  Record  of 
The  New  Federalism:  What  It  Means  For  The 
Nation's  Cities.  The  Brookings  Institution, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  30,  1974.  Ex- 
hibit A  to  Plaintiff's  Memorandum  In  Oppo- 
sition to  Motion  to  Dismiss  or  In  tbe  Alterna- 
tive for  Summary  Judgment.  This  r^K>rt  uses 
six  factors  to  compare  conditions  in  68  core 
cities  with  those  in  their  suburbs.  The  six 
factors  considered  were:  unemployment; 
population  agie;  educational  levels;  per  cap- 
ita income;  poverty  percentage;  and  housing 
overcrowdiiog  percentage.  The  disparity  be- 
tween Hartford  and  Its  subiu-bs  was  the  third 
worst,  overall.  In  -the  entire  nation;  only 
Newark,  New  Jersey  and  Cleveland,  CMiio 
ranked  worse. 

The  Hartford  region  had  the  greatest  dis- 
parity in  the  country  on  the  poverty  ratio 
scale — a  city/suburb  comparison  of  the  rela- 
tive percentages  of  families  with  annual  In- 
comes of  under  126  per  cent  of  the  federal 
low-income  standard  for  that  family  size. 
Hartford  was  second  worst  on  the  limited 
education  ratio  scale — the  percentage  of  the 
population  over  age  25  with  less  than  a  12th- 
grade  education.  It  was  also  second  worst  en 
housing  overcrowding,  defined  as  occupancy 
over  one  person  per  room.  The  City  was  third 
worst  on  both  the  unemployment  and  per 
capita  Income  comparisons.  However,  it  was 
in  the  middle-range  of  American  cities  in 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas 
(SMSA)  of  over  500,000  population  on  the 
dependency  ratio  scale — the  percentage  of 
the  population  under  18  or  over  64  years  of 
age. 

These  statistics  are  particularly  relevcmt 
to  the  Issues  raised  by  this  lawstiit.  The  last 
factor  suggests  that  there  is  a  pool  of  work- 
ing-age persons  now  living  In  the  City,  but 
the  tuiemployment  ratio  tells  us  that  the 
Jobs  which  exist  are  out  in  the  suburbs.  The 
study  also  indicates  that  there  is  a  critical 
housing  shortage  In  the  City,  resulting  in 
severe  overcrowding.  This  housing  crush 
could  be  relieved  by  a  movement  to  the  sur- 
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rounding  towns,  perhaps  moUT»ted  by  » 
search  for  employment  opportunities.  This 
sort  of  exodtia  may  m^ell  hare  been  what  Con- 
gress anticipated  when  It  estaMlahed  the 
"expected  to  reside"  category  on  the  Housing 
Assistance  Plan,  and  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  "planned  or  existing  employment 
facilities"  to  the  calculations  required  to 
estimate  this  aspect  of  a  town's  bousing 
needs  for  lower-Income  persons.  See  Part  V 
infra. 

The  disparities  reflected  In  these  figures 
assume  eren  greater  significance  when  one 
realizes  that  Sprtngfield.  Uassachusetts — 
another  good-sized  central  city,  with  Its  at- 
tendant problems,  and  part  of  the  Hartford 
SM3A — was  Included  In  the  "suburban"  fig- 
ures for  purpKjses  of  this  study  by  The  Brook- 
ings Institution! 

X  Ruling  on  Defendants'  Motions,  cited  at 
note  12  »wprs. 

^  Plalnttlfs'  Exhibit  9,  Affldarlt  <A  Richard 
Sulsmaa.  September  18,  1975,  1  S2. 

"393  U.S.  at  341  n.5. 

"ASdarlts  of  Miriam  Jordan  and  Pannle 
Mauimn.  July  1.  1975. 

"Indeed,  even  non-mlnorltles  have  stand- 
ing to  sue  tinder  the  broad  "person  ag- 
grieved" standard  Congress  selected  for  suits 
brought  under  the  1968  Pair  Housing  Act. 
Trajficmnte  v.  Metropolitan  Life  Iruurance 
Co..  409  XT.S.  205,  313   (1973). 

»«»  tr.8.  at  500,  citing  Linda  RS.  r. 
Richard  D..  410  U.S.  014,  617  n.S   (1973). 

"The  programs  which  authorized  those 
grants  have  since  been  cocsolldated  Into  the 
nnt&ed  oommvinlty  development  program  at 
Issue  In  this  case. 

»  5  U AC.  {  703. 

'■Theee  standards  may  be  found  at  43 
U.S.C.  16304(C)    (1975  Supp.). 

"43  UJ3.C.  !  5301(c)  (6)    (1975  Supp). 

^The  administrative  records  for  all  seven 
grant  applications  have  been  Incorporated 
Into  the  record. 

"  See  Parts  IV  and  V  infra. 

"The  new  Community  Development  Pro- 
gram replaced  the  following  ten  develop- 
ment programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ntent  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development: 
the  Public  Facilities  Loan  Program  author- 
ized by  Title  n  of  the  Housing  Amendments 
of  1966;  the  Open  Space  Program  authorized 
by  Title  Vn  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961;  the 
Planning  Advance  Program  authorized  by 
Sec.  702  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954;  the  Wa- 
ter-Sewer, Neighborhood  Facilities  and  Ad- 
vanced Land  Acquisition  Programs  author- 
ized under  Title  vn  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965;  the  Urban 
Renewal,  Code  Enforcement  and  Neighbor- 
hood Development  Programs  authorized  by 
Title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949:  and  the 
Model  Cities  Program  authorized  by  Title  I 
of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropoli- 
tan Development  Act  of  1966. 

=•43  UB.C.  S  5301(b)(3)  (1975  Supp).  See 
aUo.  H*.  Rep.  No.  93-1114.  93d  Cong.  2d 
Sess.  2.  3  (1974);  8.  Rep.  No.  93-693,  93d 
Cong..  3d  Sess.  48.  49  (1974) . 

=•42  U.S.C.  J  5304(d)    (1975  Supp). 

••43  UB.C.   I5304(f»    (1975  Supp.>. 

"42  UB.C.  5  5804(c)   (1975  Supp). 

"42  UB.C.  5  a301(c)    (1975  Supp). 

» 43  U.8.C.  f  5305  ( 1976  Supp.)  describes 
the  eligible  activities;  43  U.S.C.  !  5304(c)  (3) 
(1975  Supp.)  requires  disapproval  of  any 
application  that  proposes  Ineligible  activities. 
Clarifying  regulations  were  Issued  recently. 
24  C.FJl.  {  570.200  et  seq.:  41  Fed.  Reg.  2765 
(January  19,  1976). 

»*42  UB.C.  f  5301(c)(1),  (8).  (4)  (1975 
Supp.) 

"42  UB.C.  5  5301(c)(8)  and  (6)  (1975 
Supp.) . 

"42  use.  15301(c)(1),  (2),  (5)  (1975 
Supp.) . 

"42  UB.C.   !  5301(c)  (6)    (1975  Supp). 

"The  HAP  u  described  In  42  U.S.C.  !  5304 
(a)(4)    (1975  Supp.». 

"Pub.  L.  No.  93-383  i  213;  42  U.S.C.  J  1489 


(1975  Supp.) .  This  secUoB  virtually  Insulates 
a  community  from  unwanted  fedecmUy-ee- 
sisted  boosing  projects  by  permttttnf  tt  to 
object  to  any  application  for  aaststanoe  It 
deems  "InooneLstent"  with  Its  HAP. 

"The  newly-iMt>poeed  HX7D  Regulations, 
note  11  supra.  24  C.FA.  i  570.303;  41  Fed. 
Reg.  2347  (January  16, 1976) ,  acknowledge  the 
Importance  of  the  HAP,  describing  It  as  "one 
of  the  most  significant  parts  of  the  commu- 
nity develojjment  application  process,  [with] 
...  a  significant  Impact  on  various  aspects 
of  HUD-aHRlsted  housing  program  activities." 
Id.  at  2348. 

<»43  UB.C.  {5304(b)(3)  and  (4)  (1975 
Supp.). 

«<43  UB.C.  15304(a)(4)(A)  (1975  Supp). 
This  Information  Is  to  be  given  In  Table  II  C 
of  the  applicant's  Housing  Assistance  Plan. 

•  All  but  East  Hartford. 

*<  HUD'S  reg\Uatlons  state  that  this  figure 
refers  to  lower  Income  persons  and  families 
"planning  or  expected  to  reside  In  the  com- 
munity as  a  result  of  planned  or  existing 
employment  faculties."  24  CFJt.  {570.303 
(b)(2).  The  plaintiffs  offer,  as  examples  of 
why  they  question  the  accuracy  of  a  "zero" 
figure  for  any  of  the  defendant  towns,  the 
fact  that  4,600  Hartford  residents  commute 
to  work  In  East  Hartford,  and  that  6.980  more 
work  in  West  Hartford.  Testimony  of  Jona- 
than Colman,  September  22,  1975.  These 
figures  were  from  a  study  prepared  by  HAH- 
CON  Associates,  for  the  City  of  Hartford, 
based  on  Information  from  the  Connecticut 
Department  of  Labor.  Furthermore,  a  study 
conducted  In  Glastonbury  identified  806  per- 
sons working  In  the  Town  who  resided  else- 
where, but  wanted  to  live  in  Glastonbury, 
and  were  eligible  for  federal  housing  assist- 
ance under  the  Section  8  program. 

As  Mr.  Paul  Davldoff,  a  lawyer  and  urban 
planner  who  served  as  a  consiiltant  to  the 
City  of  Hartford  In  Its  review  of  the  de- 
fendant towns'  grant  applications,  testified: 

"At  the  end,  a  Judgment  had  to  be  made. 
...  lAl  community  might  have  made,  for 
the  first  year,  a  tentative  Judgment.  It  might 
have  been  wrong.  .  .  .  But  It  isn't  zero,  be- 
cause the  zero  figiire  Is  patently  absurd  In 
terms  of  the  reality  of  what  is  happening  in 
each  of  these  communities  There  is  no  basis 
at  all.  In  fact.  In  any  of  the  data  on  the 
growth  of  these  communities  ...  for  zero  to 
be  put  in." 

Hearing  of  September  23,  1975. 

♦^  This  memorandtun,  sent  to  all  area  office 
directors  and  all  community  planning  and 
development  division  directors,  was  added 
to  the  record  as  Plaintiffs'  E-xhlblt  12,  at 
trial,  and  as  Exhibit  B  to  the  Affidavit  of 
Lawrence  Thompson.  August  25,  1975.  Mr. 
Thompson  is  Director  of  the  Hartford  Area 
Office  of  HUD.  The  memorandum  provides, 
in  pertinent  part,  that: 

'Where,  In  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer.  It 
Is  reasonable  to  assume  that  a  significant 
portion  of  the  potential  need  has  not  been 
Included  In  the  needs  table  of  the  HAP.  the 
applicant  should  be  contacted  Indicating 
that  prior  to  HUD's  tender  of  contract  the 
applicant  must: 

"(a)  Adopt  the  HUD  figure  ....  or 

■■(b)  Adopt  its  own  figure  .  .  ..or 

"(ci  Indicate  what  steps  the  applicant 
intends  to  take  In  Identify  laic]  a  more 
appropriate  needs  figure  by  the  time  of  Its 
second  year  submission." 

The  plaintiffs  do  not  challenge  the  pro- 
cedural propriety  and  legal  effect  of  the 
May  21.  1975  Meeker  Memorandum.  Para- 
phrasing the  analogous  decision  In  Fletcher 
V.  Housing  .Authority  of  Louisville,  491  F.2d 
793,  799  n.  10  (Oth  CU'.),  racated  and  re- 
manded, 419  U.S.  812  (1974),  It  U  HUD's 
decision  to  Implement  the  memorandum, 
and  not  its  issuance,  which  is  Involved  here. 
Offering  the  options  presented  by  the  Meeker 
Memorandum  to  the  six  defendant  towns  is 
what  the  plaintiffs  complain  about,  not  the 


compliance  by  HUD  with  rule-making  praoe- 
duree  before  It  laeaed  the  memoi. 

The  degree  of  oontrel  exerdsed  over  tbc 
entire  community  development  fantflag 
process  by  the  HUD  central  offloe.  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Is  tnustrated  by  an  exoetpt 
from  an  earlier  HUD  directive,  also  Israed 
by  Mr.  Meeker.  Meeker  Memorandum  of  Ko- 
vember  29,  1974.  Exhibit  A  to  Affidavit  of 
Lawrence  Thompson,  August  35,  1975.  This 
earlier  memorandum  directs  that: 

"No  CD  programs  may  be  approved,  even 
conditionally,  without  approval  of  the  HAP. 
Therefore,  disapproval  of  the  HAP  amounts 
to  disapproval  of  the  whole  CD  program. 
Since  CD  plan  disapproval  can  only  be  made 
at  the  Central  Office,  Area  Offices  finding  a 
HAP  unacceptable  must  follow  the  disap- 
proval procedure  described  below.  .  .  .  The 
power  to  disapprove  applications  for  entitle- 
ment funds  Is  not  delegated  below  my  offlee." 

"In  letters  sent  out  from  the  Community 
Planning  and  Development  Division  of  the 
Area  Office  on  June  2,  1975,  to  e«ch  of  these 
six  applicant  communities.  Beca\ise  the  local 
HUD  Area  Office  was  unable  to  develop  Its 
own  "expected  to  reside"  figiu-es,  only  the 
second  and  third  options  of  the  Meeker  Mem- 
orandum were  presented  to  these  towns. 

''See  alao,  Marsano  r.  Laird,  412  FJd  65 
(2d  Clr.  1969). 

"As  Mr.  Lawrence  Thompson  testified  at 
hearing:  "The  Housing  Assistance  Plan  re- 
quirement Is  a  statutory  provision  and  It's 
way  beyond  my  power  to  waive  It.  Only  the 
Congress  could."  Hearing  of  September  34, 
1975_^ 

"HUD  Regulations  equate  the  terms 
"lower"  and  "low  and  moderate"  Income  fam- 
ilies, and  define  this  group  as  those  "fami- 
lies whose  annual  Incomes  do  not  exceed  80 
percent  of  the  median  family  Income  of  the 
area  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  with  ad- 
justments for  smaller  and  larger  fami- 
lies .  ..."  24  CJJEl.  570.3(0).  The  maximum 
annual  Income  for  these  groups,  during  1975 
In  the  Hartford  area,  was  $7,500  for  low  and 
•12,000  for  moderate  Income  families,  depend- 
ing on  family  size.  Plantlffs'  Exhibit  10,  Affi- 
davit of  William  Slitt,  September  16.  1975, 
I  6. 

The  1972  median  Incomes  for  the  seven 
defendant  ton-ns,  as  set  forth  In  the  Affidavit 
of  Jonathan  Colman,  July  29,  1976,  Exhibit 
A  to  Plantlffs'  Memorandum  in  Support  ot 
Motion  for  A  Preliminary  Injunction,  are  as 
follows: 

East  Hartford:  8912,000. 

Enfield:  $12,789. 

Farmlngton:  $13,712. 

Glastonbury:  $15,000.* 

Vernon:  $12,338. 

West  Hartford:  $14,796.* 

Windsor  Locks:  $13,372. 

*The  base  year  for  these  two  flgiues  is 
not  clear  from  the  Affidavit. 

At  the  hearing  of  September  22,  1975,  Mr. 
Colman  testified  as  to  the  substantially  lower 
1970  Census  median  Income  figures  for  these 
towns.  He  further  testified  that  even  the 
1973  figures  quoted  above  had  risen  con- 
siderably by  1975. 

"  Testimony  of  Paxil  Da^-ldoff,  September 
23,  1975.  Mr.  Thompson  of  HUD  also  agreed 
that  the  "expected  to  reside"  figure  is  "an 
Important  requirement,"  and  is  "the  only 
specific  element  of  the  Act  that  I  can  Identify 
that  operationally  connects  (the  spatial  de- 
concentration  of  lower-Income  persons]  with 
what  we  do  and  the  applicants  do."  Hearing 
of  September  24,  1975. 

"  Twenty  Years  A/ter  Brown:  Equal  Op- 
portunity In  Housing,  United  States  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  (December,  1975). 

•■=  Id.  at  32. 

■-"  As  have  both  Berwyn  and  Cicero,  niinoU. 
Id.  at  61  n.  191.  Indeed,  the  Town  of  Vernon 
applied  for  only  $25,000  to  buUd  a  residential 
park.  althoi]gh  Its  first -year  entitlement 
grant,  under  the  statutory  "hold  harmless" 
formula,  was  over  $100,000.  42  U.S.C.  !  5306. 
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l^sUmony  of  Jonathan  Colman,  September 
33,  1976.  XlM  Town  has  dnoe  obtained  a 
(Uscretlonary  grftnt  under  the  Act  In  the 
unount  of  $160,000.  Letter  of  January  7, 1976, 
to  the  court,  from  Martin  B.  Burke.  Town 
Attorney. 

f  Twenty  Tears  After  Brown:  Mqual  Op- 
portunity In  Uouaing.  United  States  Com- 
mission on  OlvU  RlghU  (December,  1975)  at 
60.  

t^The  uewly-propoeed  HUD  Regulations, 
see  note  11  »«pra,  suggest  that  HUD  Is  con- 
templaUng  a  partial  waiver  for  yet  another 
year,  in  certain  drcumstanoes.  34  CJ'.R. 
§  670.303(c)  (3)(vl):  41  Fed.  Beg.  8347,  2349 
(January  16,  1976).  As  sUted  In  note  11 
•Kpra.  the  vsUdity  of  this  proposed  regula- 
tion is  not,  however,  before  me  In  thU  case. 

"This  decMon  sroMs  any  need  to  aaaess 
the  propriety  of  HDD's  coneluelon  that  the 
needs,  as  deeerlbed  In  theae  six  towns'  appU- 
catlons.  were  not  "plalnlj  InooaaMemt"  with 
■■signlflcant  facts  and  d*t».  genecaUy  avaU- 
able  and  pertaining  to  community  and  bous- 
ing needs  and  objectives,"  and  that  the  pro- 
posed projects  were  not  "plainly  inappro- 
priate to  meeting  the  needs  and  objectives 
tdentlfied  br  the  i|ipllcaat''  ••  reqolrwl  by 
42  U.S.C.  f  8804(c)(1)  and  (2)  (1976  Bvpp.). 
Those  Issues  are,  however,  addreaaed  with  re- 
elect to  the  East  Hartford  i«>pllcatlon.  in 
Part  V  tnfrm  of  ttUa  opinion. 

•'401  UB.  at  413-16.  The  eautloa&ry  In- 
struction concerning  the  narrow  aoope  of  re- 
view is  particularly  appropriate  In  this  case, 
since  the  Secretary  herself  has  been  given 
only  a  very  limited  range  oT  dlacretlon.  42 
UB.C.  18804(c)  (1978  Sopp.).  Congress 
de^riv  built  a  presumptloB  of  approval  into 
the  1.^  I.  with  thte  leslJictlve  review  standard 
and  the  automatlo  approval  provision.  42 
use.  (8304(f)    (1976  Aipp.). 

"Meeker  Memorandum  of  NoveuOjer  29, 
1974.  Exhibit  A  to  the  Affidavit  of  Lawrence 
Thompson,  August  35,  1976. 

"Memorandum  to  the  East  Hartford  En- 
titlement File,  May  19,  1976.  Attachment  J 
to  the  Administrative  Record  tor  East 
Hartford. 

"Memorandum  to  Lawrence  Thompson, 
April  24,  1976.  Attachment  O  to  the  Admin- 
istrative Record  for  Bast  Hartford.  The  grant 
approval  letter,  dated  May  2,  1975,  is  Attach- 
ment L  to  the  Administrative  Record. 

"  5  U.S.C.  {  706  provides: 

"The  reviewing  court  shall — 
•  •  •  •  • 

"(2)  hold  imlawful  and  set  aside  agency 
action,  findings,  and  conclusions  fo\uid  to 


"(A)  arbitrary,  capricious,  an  abuse  of  dis- 
cretion, or  otherwise  not  in  accordance  with 
Uw." 

•=  Affidavit  of  Lawrence  Thompson,  Augvist 
25, 1975, 1  12. 

"Affidavit  of  WllU&m  Flood,  September  12, 
1975,  J  5.  Exhibit  B  to  the  Defendants'  Memo- 
randum in  Support  of  Motion  to  Dlamlaw  or 
in  the  Alternative  for  Stunmary  Judgment. 
Mr.  Lawrence  Thompson  testified  to  the  same 
effect  at  trial,  stating  that  HUD  lacked  the 
data  necessary  "to  compute  a  substitute 
figure  to  the  figure  that  was  supplied  by  the 
applicant."  Hearing  of  September  23,  1975. 

« Pursuant  to  42  UB.C.  {5304(f)  (1975 
Supp.) .  Affidavit  of  Lawrence  Thompson.  Au- 
gust 25,  1975,  H  13.  The  East  Hartford  appU- 
cation  was  received  by  HUD  on  March  24. 
1975.  Supplemental  Affidavit  of  Lawrence 
Thompson,  September  12.  1976,  5  19.  Ex- 
hibit A  to  the  Defendants'  Memorandum  In 
Support  of  Motion  to  Dismiss  or  In  the  Al- 
ternative for  Summary  Judgment.  The  ap- 
plication was  approved  In  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Thompson,  dated  May  2,  1976.  Attachment  L 
to  the  Administrative  Record  for  East 
Hartford.  Thus,  approximately  five  weeks 
sUU  remained  on  the  "75-day  clock"  at  the 
time  the  East  Hartford  application  was 
approved. 


"Supplemental  Affidavit  of  Lawrence 
Thompson.  September  12,  1975.  1 7.  This 
problem  was  not  limited  to  the  Greater 
Hartford  Area.  Affidavit  of  Allan  Thornton. 
November  6, 1975  II  4. 

"Meeker  Memorandiim  of  May  21.  1976. 
Plaintiff's  Exhibit  12  and  Exhibit  B  to  the 
Affidavit  of  Lawrence  Thompson,  August  25, 
1975. 

"  Affldarlt  of  William  Flood.  Stptember  12, 

1975,  If  4. 

"Affidavit  of  Paul  Davldoff,  October  21, 

1976,  II  9,  and  Affidavit  of  Jonathan  Colman, 
October  22, 1978,  II 8.  

•  m  letters  sent  out  by  the  HUD  Area  Offloe 
on  June  2.  1976.  Affidavit  of  ^nuiam  nood, 
September  12. 1975.  f  8. 

» Supplemental  Affidavit  of  Lawrence 
Thonqwon,  September  12.  1076,  f  22.  Indeed, 
East  Hartford  received  a  similar  letter  on 
June  6,  1975.  Affidavit  of  WlUlam  Flood,  Sep- 
tember 12,  1975,  1  9.  Attachment  M  to  the 
Administrative  Record  of  East  Hartford.  "Hils 
letter  eng)haBlzed  the  Importance  of  the  "ex- 
pected to  reside"  element  of  the  RAP,  to- 
formed  the  Town  of  the  options  the  Hart- 
ford Area  office  had  extended  to  ttie  others 
communlttes,  and  stated  that  East  'Baxttard, 
while  not  required  to  alter  Its  RAP  at  that 
time,  would  be  required  to  address  this  need 
at  the  time  of  its  next  submission,  to  ac- 
cordance with  HUD  regulations. 

n  Instructions  For  Form  HUD-7015.8  thru 
11.  Platatiffs*  Exhibit  2  at  trial. 

"24  C.F.B.  {6T0«)S(c)(2)(l)(A);  41  TtA. 
Beg.  2847, 2849  (January  16, 1976) . 

""Testimony  at  the  Hearing  of  September 
23    1975. 

'■■*  T^sttmony  at  the  Hearing  of  September 
22,  1975.  These  figures  can  be  used  to  estl- 
mato  new  employment  opportunities  gener- 
ated by  that  construction.  HUD's  awareness 
of  the  relationship  between  new  commercial 
construction  and  new  employment  apparta- 
nltles  Is  demonstrated  by  PlalntUTs*  Exhibit 
14,  a  letter  to  Stephen  Flls.  Town  Manager 
of  Farmlngton,  from  Lawrence  Thompson, 
March  0, 1972. 

W24  CTS,.  {  S70.306(b)  (2). 

■™  Plaintiffs'  Exhibit  2,  note  71  supra. 

"  24  C  J Jl.  {  67D506(b)  (2) . 

■"It  Is  clear  from  the  record  that  HUD's 
review  was  not  based  on  this  sort  of  data. 
"I  choee  to  approve  these  seven  applications 
after  determining  they  were  not  plainly  to- 
consistent  with  the  facts  and  data  available 
I«lcl  at  that  time."  Affidavit  of  Lawrence 
Thompson,  August  25,  1976,  1 14.  Also,  see 
Affidavit  of  WUUam  Flood.  September  12. 
1976,  II  6. 

'»42  UB.C.  {5304(C)(1)    (1975  Supp.). 

» Attachments  D  and  K  to  the  Adminis- 
trative Record  for  East  Hartford.  The  Town 
used  the  40  per  cent  of  the  applicant  pool 
who  were  not  residents  of  East  Hartford  as 
its  "expected  to  reside"  estimate. 

SI  Memorandum  to  Harry  Reese,  April  18. 

1975.  Attachment  O  to  the  Administrative 
Record  for  East  Hartford. 

s:  Memorandum  to  the  East  Hartford  En- 
titlement File.  May  15.  1975.  Attechment  J 
to  the  Administrative  Record  for  East  Hart- 
ford. 

«=>  Memorandimi  to  Harry  Reese.  April  14, 

1976,  Attachment  O  to  the  Administrative 
Record  for  East  Hartford. 

*■'  The  Increase  consisted  entirely  of  an  al- 
locaUon  of  $120,000  of  Section  8  funds.  All 
60  units  were  to  be  to  already  existing  hous- 
ing. 

f^  Attachments  D  and  K  to  the  Administra- 
tive Record  for  East  Hartford. 

"id. 

"^  Memorandum  to  Harry  Reese,  April  14, 
1975.  Attachment  O  to  the  Admtolstratlon 
Record  for  East  Hartford. 

•«  Letter  to  Ms.  Connell,  Chairwoman  of 
the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Houaing  and 
Community  Development  Act.  CBCOO.  At- 
tachment H  to  the  Admtolstratlve  Record 
tor  East  Hartford. 


"Attachment  K  to  the  Administrative 
Record  toe  Bast  Hartford. 

w  •MAtwf\ratiHiitn  to  the  East  HartfoTd  'En- 
titlement File,  May  16,  1075.  Attachment  J 
to  the  Admtolstratlve  Record  for  Bast  Hart- 
fonL 

"HXTD's  Acting  Begk>nal  Administrator, 
Harold  Thompson,  emphasized  this  duty  in 
a  memorandvim  to  the  Jixea.  Director, 
Lawrence  Thompson: 

"In  sum.  these  allegations  [by  the  City  of 
Hartford]  are.  to  our  opinion,  well -docu- 
mented and  of  a  very  serious  nature.  There- 
fore, whatever  your  decision  may  be  regard- 
ing this  matter,  please  ens\ire  thxU  the  ad- 
mtolstratlve file  refiecte  a  reasonable  decl- 
slon-maktog  process." 

Platotlffs'  Exhibit  13.  Memorandum  to 
Lawrence  Thompson,  April  29,  1976. 


TBI  OVEBSIGHT  LEGISLATION:  AN 
IMMEDIATE  AND  CRITICAL  NEEb 

(Mr.  BADILLO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
pcdnt  in  the  Recobo  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BAOIUiO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  Sabooaunittee  on  Civil  and  Constita- 
tloaal  Rights  ot  the  Judiciary  Cmnmittee, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  received  the 
final  report  issued  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  on  the  functioning  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  They 
are  to  be  congratulated  for  the  meticu- 
lous and  unbiased  job  they  did.  Yester- 
day, Comptrcrfler  General  Elmer  B.  Staat.<; 
tested  brfore  the  committee  on  the  re- 
port, stressing  particularly  its  relation - 
sliip  to  the  recently  issued  guidelines  on 
Domestic  Security  Investigations  from 
the  Department  of  Justice.  The  Comp- 
troUor  Goieral's  testimony  strongly  made 
tiie  point  that  the  guidelines  are  totally 
inadequtite  to  the  job,  and  that  legisla- 
tion is  necessary  to  clearly  define  the 
parameters  of  FBI  activity.  In  fact,  the 
major  recommendations  of  the  report.  In 
every  area,  urge  the  enactment  of  over- 
sight legislation.  I  have  recently  intro- 
duc«i  a  resoluticm  disapproving  the 
guidelines,  but  that  Is  only  the  beginning. 
I  am  Inserting  those  guidelines  in  the 
hope  that  th^r  inherent  weaknesses  will 
become  apparent  to  my  colleagues,  and 
I  also  recommend  the  findings  of  the 
OAO  study  which  presents  such  a  clear 
mandate  for  immediate  congressional 
action: 
[Con^>troUer  Oeneral's  Report  to  the  House 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary] 
FBI    DouEsnc    IirrBLLicEwcE    Opbiations — 

Theik   Pttrpose   ahd   Scope:    Issues   That 

Needs  To  Be  Rxsolved 

DIUEST 

Chsuiges  are  needed  to  the  FBI's  domestic 
totelUgence  operations.  The  operations  are 
too  broad  to  terms  of  the  number  of  todl- 
vlduals  tovestlgated  and  the  scope  of  the 
tovestlgatlons. 

Few  would  deny  that  some  elements  or 
groups  wlthto  our  Nation  pose  threats  to 
our  domestic  security.  But.  differences  ap- 
pear on  questions  of  the  exact  natures.  In- 
tents, and  threats  of  certato  groups;  the 
techniques  used  to  Identify  aiul  monitor 
them;  and  the  scope  of  coverage  applied  to 
specific  tovestlgatlons. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  the  se- 
curity of  our  country  and  to  the  liberty  of 
our  citizens.  Only  through  public  debate. 
Inherent  to  the  legislative  process,  can  the 
Issues  be  adequately  addressed. 

OAO's  recommendations  are  directed  to- 
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w»r(U  resolving  problems  In  five  main  areas 
of  oonoem: 

Authority  for  domestic  Intelligence  opera- 
tions. 

TntH>t<ng   and  Continuing  Investigations 

and  tbelr  results. 

Use  of  soiirces  and  techniques. 

Collection,  dissemination,  and  retention  of 
InvestlgKtlve  Information. 

Ovenlgbt  and  control. 

The  recommendations  are  ba.sed  on  GAO's 
analysis  of  898  domestic  intelligence  cases 
randomly  sampled  from  a  universe  of  19,659 
casea  acted  on  by  the  FBI  during  1974  In  10 
field  offices. 

AUTHORITT  FOB  DOMESTIC  INTELUCEtKn:  OPSaA- 
TIONS    (CK.    3» 

Finding* 

The  FBI  appears  to  have  carried  out  its 
domestic  Intelligence  operations  during  the 
past  40  years  within  Uie  broad  framework  of 
Presidential  statements  and  directives,  stat- 
utes. Executive  o'~lers,  and  Attorney  Oeneral 
directives. 

The  FBI  asserts  that  statements  attributed 
to  President  Roosevelt  in  1936  authorized 
and  directed  it  to  conduct  Intelligence  in- 
vestigations of  subversive  activities.  But. 
alleged  Presidential  authorization  is  unclear 
as  is  the  meaning  of  the  term,  subversive. 
What  is  clear  Is  that  in  1936  the  FBI  began 
Intelligence  investigations  of  the  Communist 
and  Fascist  movements  at  the  Secretary  at 
State's  request,  pursuant  to  statutory  au- 
thority in  the  FBI's  appropriation  act.  More- 
over, although  the  President  had  instigated 
the  Secretary  of  State's  request,  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances  suggest  that  the 
President's  concern  was  limited  to  organisa- 
tions having  some  connection  with  a  foreign 
government. 

Subsequent  Presidential  directives  In  1939, 
1943,  1950,  and  1953  did  not  explicitly  dele- 
gate authority  to  the  FBI  to  conduct  Intelli- 
gence investigations  ot  subversive  activities. 
To  the  extent,  if  any,  that  they  fixed  respon- 
sibility on  the  FBI  for  such  Investigations, 
they  did  not  expllctlly  indicate  that  all  types 
of  domestic  groups  and  individuals  were  sub- 
ject to  investigation  or  clearly  Indicate  what 
constitutes  subversive  activities  or  subver- 
sion. 

The  FBI  asserts  parallel  and  preexisting 
statutory  authority  for  domestic  Intelligence 
operations  by  contending  that  the  "detect 
and  prosecute"  language  of  38  UB.C.  533  au- 
thorizes intelligence  Investigations  of  groups 
and  individuals  who  have  violated  or  who  are 
engaged  m  activities  that  may  violate  a  sub- 
stantive criminal  statute,  such  as  that  per- 
taining to  seditious  conspiracy,  18  UJ3.C. 
2384.  A  precise  definition  of  the  duties  In- 
tended to  be  encompassed  by  the  phrase  "de- 
tect and  prosecute"  is  not  possible  because 
documentation  related  to  congressional  in- 
tent Is  either  not  available  or  does  not  pro- 
vide an  explanation.  Therefore,  the  FBI's  in- 
terpretation cannot  be  said  to  be  Incorrect. 

Several  directives  from  Attorneys  Oeneral 
and  other  Justice  Department  officials,  ap- 
parently Issued  pursuant  to  other  provisions 
of  28  U.S.C.  533,  alHO  res\ilted  In  the  FBI  con- 
ducting certain  domestic  intelligence  inves- 
tigations. Additionally,  Executive  orders  re- 
lating to  the  Security  of  Government  Em- 
ployees Programs  have  been  cited  as  a  basin 
of  such  Investigations. 

Conditions 

The  FBI's  authority  to  carry  out  domebtk* 
Intelligence  operations  is  xmclear.  It  must 
be  distilled  through  an  Interpretive  process 
that  leaves  it  vulnerable  to  continuous  ques- 
tioning and  debate.  There  is  a  need  for  leg- 
islation that  clearly  provides  such  authority 
and  delineates  It  in  terms  of  objectives,  scope, 
and  functions  encompassed. 

Recom  menda  tions 

OAO  recommends  that  the  Congress  enact 
le-!l.slatlon  conoemlng  domestic  Intelligence 


operations  clarifying  the  authority  under 
which  the  FBI  would  be  able  to  initiate  and 
conduct  such  operations.  In  doing  this,  the 
Congress  sboiild  (1)  define  the  extent  to 
vlUch  dcnnestic  Intelligence  Investigations 
should  be  predicated  on  existing  criminal 
statutes  relating  to  the  overthrow  or  advo- 
cating the  overthrow  of  the  Government  and 
(2)  specify  the  activities  that  should  b«  in- 
vestigated solely  so  appropriate  Government 
officials  can  oe  aware  of  them. 

Agency  comments 
The  FBI  agreed  that  legislation  is  needed 
clarifying  its  authority  to  conduct  domestic 
intelligence  Investigations.    (See  p.   163  and 
app.  V.) 
XKrriATtNO    AMD    coMTnruiNc    nrvEsncMTioNs 

ANB  Timm  azSTTLTS    (CH.  4,   S,   S,   T,  •,  AND   10) 

Finding* 

FBI  policy  cniphaslces  that  Investigations 
are  primarily  made  of  groups  and  Indlvldijals 
whose  actions  may  result  in  violations  of 
criminal  statutes,  especially  those  dealing 
with  rebellion  or  iiisurrectlon,  seditious  con- 
spiracy, or  advocating  the  overthrow  of  the 
Government.  In  practice.  Investigations  of 
individuals  occur  because  of  their  associa- 
tions with  groups  the  FBI  has  characterized 
a*  "subversive"  or  "extremist"  regardless  of 
whether  the  group  Is  violent.  (See  pp.  27  to 
42.) 

The  FBI  primarily  appears  to  Justify  do- 
mestic intelligence  Investigations  on  the 
need  to  provide  the  Attorney  General  and 
other  officials  with  information  upon  which 
to  make  assessments  and  policy  recommen- 
dations regarding  the  national  security. 

The  FBI  field  office  .squad  supervisor  is  re- 
sponsible for  day-to-day  control  of  domestic 
Intelligence  investigations.  He  la  responsible 
for  Insuring  that  (1)  InviMtlgatlons  are  In 
accord  with  policy,  (2)  there  Is  a  sound  basts 
for  opening  the  investigation,  and  (3)  re- 
s\ilts  are  achieved  and  reported  to  head- 
quarters. 

FBI  officials  stressed  that  investigative  de- 
cUiouB  are  based  upon  the  Judgment  of  the 
agent.  GAO  believes  decisions  have  to  be 
made  this  way  because  the  basis  for  such 
investigations  is  ambiguous  and  specific 
criteria  delineating  when  to  Initiate  them 
Is  lacking. 

FBI  officials  stated  that  the  rhetoric  of  a 
group  or  individual  Ls  sufficient  to  attract 
Initial  investigative  interest  if  It  could  result 
In  crinUnal  violations  and  adversely  affect  the 
Nation's  security. 

Noticeable  membership  growth  by  a  group 
advocating  revolution  would  warrant  an  In- 
vestigation as  would  such  actions  as  buying 
and  storing  arms,  engaging  in  firearms  prac- 
tice, or  purchasing  survival  equipment. 

Investigations  can  be  initiated  either  at 
the  preliminary  or  full-scale  level,  depending 
on  the  available  facts  and  circumstances. 
Tl»e  multilevel  headquarters  review  of  in- 
vestigative decisions  indicates  the  FBI's  de- 
sire to  strongly  control  field  office  investiga- 
tions. What  la  lacking  Is  an  adequate  inde- 
pendent Maestment  of  the  FBI's  domestic  in- 
telligence policies  and  procedures. 

The  FBI  believes  its  domestic  intelligence 
programs  fit  within  the  {tolicy  framework 
for  such  investigations.  GAO  categorized  the 
programs  that  came  to  Its  attention  into 
five  groups: 

Lists  of  individuals  intensively  investi- 
gated, which  included  the  Seciu-lty  Index, 
the  Communist-Reserve  Index,  the  Adminis- 
trative Index,  and  the  Key  Elxtremlst  and 
Key  Activist  Programs.   (See  pp.  66  to  76.) 

Special  efforts  to  locate  or  follow  certain 
individuals,  which  included  the  Stop  Index, 
Computerized  Telephone  Number  File,  and 
the  computerization  of  foreign  travel  effort. 
(See  pp.  76  to  79.) 

Special  liaison  programs  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  investigative  problem  areas,  vtilch 
included  the  False  Identltlea  Program  and 
the  efforts  to  be  aware  of  extremist  revolu- 


tionary, terrorist,  and  subversive  activities  in 
penal  iiwtitutlons.  (See  pp.  79  to  83.) 

Coiuiterlntelllgence  Programs.  (See  pp.  84 
to  86.) 

Special  reporting  efforts  of  things  such  as 
civil  disturbances  and  the  "new  left's"  ac- 
tivities. (See  pp.  86  to  90.) 

Generally,  the  FBI's  greatest  consideration 
in  developing  such  efforts  has  been  the  effl- 
ciency  and  effectiveness  of  them,  rather  than 
their  propriety  in  terms  of  protecting  indi- 
viduals' civil  liberties.  Although  the  FBI 
usually  did  not  seek  Justice  Department  ap- 
proval for  the  programs,  they  largely  coin- 
cided with  Department  Interests. 

GAO's  review  of  the  797  randomly  sampled 
canes  on  individuals  showed  that  many  in- 
vestigations were  opened  on  the  basis*  of 
weak  evidence  concerning  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  subjects'  Involvement  with  a 
subversive  or  extremist  organization  or  activ- 
ity and  resulted  in  establishment  either  no  or 
minor  involvement  by  the  subject. 

OAO  estimates,  on  the  basis  of  its  sample 
results,  that  about  32  percent  of  the  17,621 
case.s  on  individuals  were  initiated  on  the 
basis  of  hard  evidence,  about  32  percent  on 
the  basis  of  medium  evidence,  and  about  36 
percent  on  the  basis  of  soft  evidence. 

In  the  263  sampled  cases  which  the  FBI 
IrUtiated  on  the  basis  of  hard  evidence,  it 
established  that  the  subject  was  either  a 
leader,  member,  or  a  violence  prone  person 
In  81  percent  of  the  cases. 

In  the  263  sampled  cases  Initiated  on  the 
basis  of  medium  evidence,  the  FBI  estab- 
lished leadership,  etc.,  in  48  percent. 

In  the  271  aampled  cases  initiated  on  the 
basis  of  soft  evidence,  it  established  leader- 
ship, etc.,  in  only  12  percent  and  found  no  as- 
sociation In  86  percent.  (See  pp.  99  to  103.) 

Infornuints,  the  most  conunon  source  of 
Information,  resulted  in  Initiating  48  percent 
of  the  cases  on  individuals,  compared  to  the 
next  highest  source,  other  FBI  field  offices, 
which  provided  such  information  in  only  17 
percent  of  the  cases.  (See  pp.  103  to  106.) 

SUte  and  local  police,  the  principal  out- 
side sources  used  by  the  FBI  to  Initiate  In- 
vestlgatioiis,  were  iised  in  12  percent  of  the 
cases.  The  remaining  23  percent  of  the  cases 
were  initiated  on  the  basU  of  information  re- 
ceived from  confidential  sources,  other  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  local  agencies  or  from  miscel- 
laneous sources. 

The  strongest  evidence  by  far  was  provided 
by  the  most  conunon  source  of  Initiating 
Information — FBI  informants.  Eight-three 
percent  of  the  cases  initiated  on  the  basis  of 
such  information  were  opened  with  either 
hard  or  medliun  evidence  while  only  17  per- 
cent were  opened  with  soft  evidence. 

Overall,  about  19  percent  of  the  matters 
investigated  by  the  FBI  related  to  Intelli- 
gence, domestic  and  foreign,  from  fiscal 
years  1965  through  1975.  A  fvurther  break- 
down is  classified  because  of  the  need  to  pre- 
vent disclosure  of  the  FBI's  counter-e^io- 
nage  effort.  But,  the  percentage  has  not 
varied  greatly  over  the  last  decade,  despite 
the  increased  emphasis  given  to  domestic 
intelligence  operations  between  fiscal  years 
1967-72.  By  fiscal  year  1975,  domestic  intelli- 
gence operations  had  declined  close  to  the 
1965  level  (See  pp.  131  to  137.) 

FBI  and  Justice  Department  officials  aim 
estimate  that  the  FBI  spent  about  $82.6  nUl- 
lion  on  general  Intelligence  In  fiscal  year 
1975.  The  estimated  amount  includes  money 
spent  on  FBI  staff  involved  in  criminal  as 
well  as  domestic  and  foreign  intelligence  op- 
erations but  does  not  include  all  funds  spent 
on  certain  technical  support  ftmctlons  as- 
sociated with  such  operations. 

The  purposes  of  the  FBI's  domestic  intelli- 
gence investigations  are  to  ( 1 )  prosecute  and 
convict  subjects  for  violating  appropriate 
statutes,  (2)  continuously  keep  appraised  of 
the  strength,  danger,  and  activities  of  sub- 
versive and  extremist  groups,  and  (3)  pro- 
vide Information  to  assist  executive  branch 
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officials  In  making  decisions  affecting  na- 
tional security- 
There  have  been  few  tangible  results  from 
such  investigations.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
domestic  Intelligence  Is  unnecessary  or  of  no 
value. 

GAO  estimated,  on  the  basis  of  Its  random 
sample,  that,  of  the  17.528  Individual  c— ea 
Investigated  by  the  10  FBI  Held  cdBcea  during 
1974: 

3  percent  (533)  were  referred  for  prosecu- 
tion. 

1.6  percent  (281)  were  prosecuted. 
1.3  percent  (231)   were  convicted. 

2.7  percent  (476)  resulted  In  the  FBI  ob- 
taining advance  knowledge  of  planned  ac- 
tivities. (See  pp.  138  to  144.)  ^ 

OAO  also  analyred  the  101  organization,  or 
control  and  mlsoellaneous  cases  it  sampled 
to  determine  whether  any  contained  in- 
stances where  ttie  FBI  obtained  advance 
knowledge  of  planned  activttlea.  Twenty-one 
cases  contained  specific  instancea  oi  Mtrance 
knowledge.  The  number  of  Instenoea  tn  each 
ease  varied  from  1  to  51.  GAO  oomUtered  12 
percent  of  such  Instances  to  be  of  a  po- 
tentially violent  nature.  Ottoers  Involved 
speeches,   conferences,   and  dnnonstratlons. 

Furthermore,  on  the  ImsIb  at  its  sample 
results,  GAO  eetlmatea  that: 

In  50  percent  Of  17,628  eases  the  FBI  was 
unable  to  establlah  the  indlTldnal's  associa- 
tion with  a  group  or  its  acttvltleB. 

In  44  percent  (7,772).  the  ^BI  established 
that  the  Indlvlduat  was  a  leader,  member  of 
an  organisation,  or  violence  prone  indi- 
vidual. (See  pp.  146  to  146.) 

There  was  also  a  lade  of  evaluation  and 
analysis  capability  in  connection  with  the 
FBI's  domestic  intelligence  operations.  (See 
pp.  146  to  147.) 

Other  than  effectively  identifying  and 
gathering  informatlcm  on  groups  and  affi- 
liated Individuals  that  espouse  and  carry  out 
subversive  and  extremist  activities,  the 
FBI's  domestic  intelligence  operations  do  not 
appear  to  have  achieved  many  tangible  re- 
sults. However,  this  may  be  sufficient,  be- 
cause who  la  to  say  that  the  FBTs  continu- 
ous coverage  of  tuch  groups  and  their  key 
leaders  has  not  prevented  them  to  date  from 
achieving  their  ultimate  subversive  or  ex- 
tremist goals?  The  problem  Is  one  of  ade- 
quately assessing  the  value  and  effectiveness 
of  an  operation  which  by  Its  nature  is  pre- 
ventive and  by  Its  mere  existence  may  be 
accomplishing  its  purpose. 
ConcItMiotu 

An  essential  difficulty  with  the  domestic 
intelligence  investigations  has  been  the 
FBI's  failure  to  adequately  distinguish  the 
extent  to  which  groups  are  likely  to  use  force 
or  violence  to  achieve  their  goals  and  to  in- 
vestigate and  use  certain  techniques  accord- 
ingly. Priorities  for  such  investigations  are 
not  systematically  determined.  Moreover,  no 
outside  organizations  have  effectively  held 
the  FBI  accountable  for  such  decisions. 

Violent  groups,  such  as  the  present-day 
Weatherman,  or  previously  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  warrant  the  FBI's  full  attention. 
Rather  than  concentrating  on  the  most  vio- 
lence prone  groups,  the  FBI  has  dlfliised  its 
domestic  Intelligence  investigative  cover- 
age to  the  point  where  many  Investigations 
do  not  lead  to  positive  results.  Perhaps  if  the 
FBI  concentrated  its  efforts  on  those  groups 
and  individuals  who  represent  the  highest 
priority  from  a  standpoint  of  a  national  secu- 
rity threat  as  determined  by  the  Attorney 
General  and  FBI,  the  domestic  Intelligence 
program  would  be  more  productive. 

GAO  assumes  that  In  any  Intelligence-type 
Investigation,  one  objective  must  be  merely 
gather  Information.  Such  an  objective  is 
appropriate,  but  only  within  the  confines 
of  a  clearly  defined  policy  setting  out  the 
natiue  of  groups  and  Individuals  to  be  in- 
vestigated. Thus,  the  key  decision  must  be 
that  of  deciding  when  to  Investigate  a  group 
or  individual. 


Xeoommendationa 

OAO  reoommends  that  the  Congress  enact 
legislation  concerning  domestic  intelligence 
operations: 

LimitiTig  such  Investigations  only  to  groups 
that  have  used  or  are  likely  to  use  force  or 
violence:  a  determination  that  most  be  made 
at  least  annually  by  Um  Attmniey  Oeneral  or 
DqjHXty  Attorney  General  in  accordance  with 
^MClflc  criteria  isstied  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

Limiting  Investigations  of  Individuals  who 
are  merely  nwmbera  of  groups  classified  as 
warranting  Investigation,  but  which  have 
only  shown  a  likelihood  of  violence,  to  in- 
stances when  information  Indicates  the  In- 
dividuals may  be  Involved  In  or  are  likely  to 
become  involved  in  specific  criminal  acts. 

Allowing  the  FBI  to  conduct  yearlong,  ex- 
tensive investigations  of  individuals  associ- 
ated with,  or  suspected  of  associating  with, 
groiqw  that  have  proven  abillttes  to  com- 
mit violent  acts  and  have  been  classified  an- 
nually by  the  Attorney  General  or  Deputy 
Attorney  Oeneral  as  being  grave  threats  to 
the  public  well-being.  The  phrase  "proven 
ability  to  commit  violent  acts"  could  be  de- 
fined by  the  frequency  of  acts  and  time 
period  in  which  they  were  committed. 

Allowing  the  roi  to  (l)  establish  and  op- 
erate informants  who  could  penetrate  proper- 
ly daasUled  groups  which  have  evidenced  a 
likelihood  of  violence  or  used  violence  and 
(2)  investigate  leaders  of  such  groups  or 
potential  groups  to  determine  their  identi- 
ties, extent  of  their  foUowlngs,  and  propensi- 
ties for  violence. 


Agency  comment* 

The  FBI  did  not  agree  that  domestic  Intel- 
ligence operations  should  be  directed  only  to 
those  groups  engaged  In  or  likely  to  engage 
In  force  or  violence.  The  FBI  essentially  be- 
lieves that  it  should  be  allowed  to  Investigate 
groups  that  evidence  a  possibility  of  using 
violence,  regardless  of  the  prohability  that 
they  wQl  do  so. 

The  Justice  Department  committee  draft- 
ing FBI  domestic  Intelligence  guidelines 
stated  In  the  guidelines  that  such  Innvestlga- 
tions  should  be  of  activities  which  Involve 
or  will  involve  use  of  force  or  violence  and 
the  violation  of  Federal  law. 

The  F^I  also  stated  that  GAO  did  not  ^>e- 
clfically  address  the  need  to  Investigate  Indi- 
viduals unaffiliated  with  groups,  which  the 
FBI  characterized  as  anarchists  or  terrorists. 

No  GAO  recommendation  woiild  preclude 
the  FBI  from  Investigating  any  individual 
plotting  the  Imminent  use  of  force  or  vio- 
lence In  a  specific  criminal  act.  Moreover, 
GAO  questions  how  the  FBI  presiunes  It 
could  effectively  obtain  such  knowledge  of 
violent  acts  planned  by  Individuals  affiliated 
wlt^  no  group  when  GAO  results  showed  that 
the  RBI  obtained  advance  knowledge  of  ac- 
tions— ^violent  ot  otherwise — In  few  of  the 
affiliated  cases  OAO  sampled.  (See  pp.  163 
to  165  and  app.  V.) 

SOURCES  AND  TECHNiqrrES    (CH.  7) 

Findings 

The  FBI's  domestic  Intelligence  investiga- 
tions are  generally  "passive"  but  all  encom- 
passing. Information  Is  gathered  from  other 
aoiuves,  rather  than  being  developed  orig- 
inally by  the  FBI. 

The  FBI  first  contacts  a  vast  variety  of  rou- 
tine, established  sotiroes  to  identify  the  sub- 
ject and  determine  his  or  her  activities.  If 
those  sources  are  unable  to  completely  pro- 
vide the  required  Information,  then  the  FBI 
uses  Interviews  and  other  investigative  tech- 
niques. The  use  of  special  investigative  tech- 
niques and  programs  seemed  to  depend  on 
the  results  of  the  Investigation.  They  were 
used  once  a  subject's  involvement  in  subver- 
sive or  extremist  activities  was  confirmed. 

Informants  and  State  and  local  police  were 
by  far  the  most  common  sotu^ses  contacted 
during  Investigations.  Informants  were  used 
tn  about  83  percent  of  the  Individual  cases 


while  police  sources  were  contacted  in  about 
77  percent.  Confidential  sources  were  used  in 
64  percent;  credit  bureaus,  in  89  perosnt; 
educational  insUtutioDS,  la  21  petoent;  utUi- 
tles,  in  18  percent:  and  banks  and  other 
financial  InsUtutlons,  in  4  percent  of  the 
cases.  (See  pp.  106  to  108.) 

With  the  exception  of  using  certain  minor 
Investigative  techniques  to  identify  a  subject, 
special  or  imusual  techniques  or  programs 
were  used  infrequently.  For  example,  the 
most  common  active  investigative  techniques 
used  were  pretext  contacts  and  physical  sur- 
veillance, which  were  both  used  In  only  about 
20  percent  of  the  cases.  Photo  surveillance 
was  used  In  only  4  percent,  while  mall  covers 
were  used  in  only  1  percent  of  the  cases. 
(See  pp.  108  to  111.) 

Interviews  were  conducted  by  the  FBI  In 
about  42  percent  of  the  Investigations  of  in- 
dividuals. The  subjects  of  the  inquiries  were 
interviewed  in  about  22  percent  of  the  cases, 
friends  and  associates  were  Interviewed  In 
12  percent:  neighbors,  in  11  percent:  em- 
ployers, in  9  percent:  relatives,  In  9  per- 
cent; and  others  (including  landlords,  bvisl- 
uessmen,  attorneys  and  school  officials),  iu 
15  percent  of  the  cases. 

Information  was  obtained  from  electronic 
surveillances  In  only  about  8  percent  of  all 
cases  GAO  sampled.  In  all  but  two  of  the 
cases,  the  Information  was  obtained  as  the 
result  of  "overhears"  on  siu^eUlances  tar- 
geted against  the  subjects  of  cases  not  in- 
cluded in  GAO's  sample.  Most  electronic  sur- 
veillances were  targeted  at  the  headquar- 
X/en  or  chapters  of  subversive  or  extremist  or- 
ganizations. All  were  approved  by  the  At- 
torney General. 

There  were  only  6  cases  In  which  the  sub- 
jects were  targets  of  neitrallzlng  or  dis- 
ruptive actions  tmder  the  FBrs  counter- 
intelligence programs.  Tlie  actions  consisted 
primarily  of  sending  anonymous  materials 
to  the  subjects  and  leaking  nonpublic  or 
disseminating  public  information  to  media 
sources.  "Surreptitious  entries"  were  used 
in  nine  sampled  cases,  and  In  one  of  those 
cases  mall  vras  opened.  All  but  one  of  the 
cases  were  conducted  by  the  FBI  field  office 
against  groups  or  Individuals  classified  as 
"subversive"  by  the  FBI. 

FBI  policy  has  officially  distinguished  be- 
tween preliminary  inquiries  and  full-scale 
investigations  since  September  1973,  to  limit 
the  Impact  of  domestic  Intelligence  investi- 
gations on  the  subjects  and  give  headquar- 
ters greater  control.  Preliminary  inquiries 
are  to  be  imdertaken  through  established 
sources,  are  not  to  exceed  90  days,  and  are 
to  establish  whether  there  is  evidence  to 
warrant  a  full-scale  investigation.  FBI  field 
offices,  however,  did  not  distinguish  between 
preliminary  inquiries  and  full-scale  Inves- 
tigations in  practice. 

OAO  estimates  that  7,562  of  the  8,392 
cases  opened  after  December  31,  1974,  were 
opened  as  prellmliuiry  inquiries.  Moreover, 
the  10  FBI  field  offices  generally  used  the 
same  sotirces  In  {uellmlnsiry  Inquiries  as  In 
full-scale  Investigations.  Further,  GAO  es- 
timates that  inquiries  lasted  longer  than  90 
days  In  72.6  percent  of  the  cases  and  FBI 
headquarters  was  aware  of  such  cases  only 
about  35  percent  of  the  time.  Thus,  many 
cases  were  not  properly  controlled.  In  De- 
cember 1975  the  FBI  revised  Its  poUcy  to 
provide  for  bettM*  headquarters  control  of 
preliminary  Inquiries.  (See  pp.  Ill  to  116.) 

Conclusions 
Generally  the  FBI  appeared  to  use  appro- 
priate techniques  and  sotuoes  during  Its  in- 
vestigations. Questionable  actions  were  the 
use  of  counterintelligence  techniques  and 
surreptitious  entry.  Preliminary  and  full- 
scale  investigations.  If  properly  Implemented, 
could  be  an  effective  administrative  sdd  and 
control.  This  concept,  together  with  stricter, 
more  i^>eclflc  requirements  for  opening  in- 
vestigations could  help  to  limit  the  scope  and 
conduct  of  the  FBI's  domestic  Intelligence 
operations. 
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Recommendations 


OAO  recommendB  that  the  Congress  enact 
legislation  concamlng  domestic  Intelligence 
operations  limiting  the  extent  to  which  th* 
Attorney  General  may  authorize  the  FBI  to 
take  nonviolent  emergency  measures  to  pre- 
vent the  use  of  fore*  or  violence  in  violation 
of  Federal  law.  Preventive  measures  should 
only  be  used  when  there  Is  probable  cause 
that  violent  actions  pose  real  and  Immediate 
threats  to  life  or  property  and  would  Inter- 
fere substantially  with  the  functioning  of 
Government. 

OAO  recommends  that,  tintU  guidelines  or 
further  legislative  changes  are  enacted,  the 
Attorney  General  direct  the  FBI  to  enforce 
its  current  requirements  that  (1)  only 
established  sotirces  be  contacted  during 
preliminary  Inquiries  and  (2)  preliminary 
inquiries  be  completed  within  the  required 
90-day  time  frame  or  that  FBI  headquarters 
approval  be  sought  for  an  extenalon. 

COLLECTIOl*,  DISSEMINATION,  AND  RETENTION  OF 
INVESTIGATIVE  INFORMATION    (CH.  81 

Findings 

0\eraU,  the  FBI  appears  to  have  adeqtiatc- 
ly  controlled  the  dissemination  of  investi- 
gative information.  However,  the  FBI  had 
not  adequately  examined  Its  procedures  for 
maintaining  information. 

The  FBI  assumes  that  anything  pertinent 
to  an  Intelligence  investigation  will  be  In- 
cluded in  a  report  and  placed  In  a  head- 
quarters file.  This  information  wlU  be  re- 
tained Indefinitely  because  of  the  possibility 
that  such  data  might  be  useful  In  future 
investigations.  But,  neither  the  FBI  nor  the 
Jxistlce  Department  has  adequately  deter- 
mined the  frequency  and  purposes  of  using 
investigative  information  after  a  case  is 
closed.  (See  pp.  118  to  129.) 

There  was  no  indication  that  the  collection 
of  personal  data  was  widespread.  When  it  was 
recorded,  agents  generally  Indicated  that  It 
was  unsolicited  but  Included  It  In  the  file 
becatise  it  was  provided  by  an  Informant  <m: 
obtained  through  an  electronic  surveillance. 
(See  pp.  120  to  121.) 

There  was  some  dLssemiuatlou  in  399 — or 
about  half — of  the  individual  cases  OAO 
sampled.  Information  was  disseminated 
orally  in  only  6  percent  of  the  cases.  In  writ- 
ing in  79  percent,  and  both  orally  and  writ- 
ten in  15  percent. 

The  V.S.  Secret  Service  was  the  most  fre- 
quent recipient  of  FBI-provided  informa- 
tion— in  89  percent  of  the  cases.  But  the 
Secret  Service  had  intelligence  flies  on  the 
subjects  of  only  about  4  percent  of  the  cases 
OAO  followed  up  with  them.  It  destroyed  the 
rest.  Both  FBI  and  Secret  Service  officials 
stressed  the  need  to  maintain  the  procedures 
governing  the  exchange  of  information  be- 
tween them,  because  It  assures  that  there  is 
little  doubt  that,  if  an  individual  Investi- 
gated by  the  FBI  meets  Secret  Service  cri- 
teria, the  Service  would  be  aware  of  It. 

Generally,  the  FBI  appeared  to  adequately 
control  the  dissemination  of  information. 
But,  improvements  could  be  made.  In  47  per- 
cent of  the  cases  on  individuals  OAO  sam- 
pled, the  FBI  could  not  establish  any  assocl- 
fttlona  on  the  part  of  the  stibjecta  with 
subversive  or  extremist  groups.  Yet,  In  21 
percent  of  these  ca.ses  the  FBI  disseminated 
reports  identifying  the  Individuals  to  other 
Federal,  State,  or  loctU  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. Furthermore,  in  71  percent  of  the  cases 
opened  in  1974  with  dissemination,  the  dis- 
semination was  made  during  preliminary 
Inquiries  or  during  the  prelimliiarv  stage  of 
full-scale  investigations. 

Concltisions 
GAO  questions  the  need  for  diasemlnatlug 
Information  on  individuals  whom  the  FBI 
has  not  determined  to  be  leaders,  active 
members,  or  violence  prone  individuals  be- 
cause once  the  FBI  dlBsemlnates  information 
it  loses  control  over  how  It  Is  used.  Inter- 
preted,  and   how  long   It  is  retained. 


R»!ommendations 

OAO  recommends  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral direct  the  FBI  to : 

Limit  the  type  of  Information  that  can 
be  collected  by  any  source  to  that  pertinent 
and  necessary  to  the  Investigation. 

Establish  a  limit  for  the  retention  of  all 
Information  obtained  In  domestic  Intelli- 
gence Investigations  after  completing  a  study 
showing  how,  and  the  frequency  with  which, 
this  Information  Is  used  In  subsequent  In- 
vestigations. 

Review,  with  appropriate  agencies,  current 
agreement^i  regarding  dissemination  and  ex- 
change of  Information  to  assess  the  useful- 
ness of  FBI-provided  Information  and  If 
possible,  reduce  the  amotint  of  information 
exchanged. 

Only  disseminate  Information  relevant  to 
an  appropriate  agency's  organizational  In- 
terest in  the  case,  and  in  usual  circumstances 
disseminate  no  Information  on  individuals 
whose  associations  with  a  properly  classified 
group  or  propensities  for  violence  have  not 
been  established. 

OVERSIGHT    AND    CONTXOL     (CR.    S,    S,    ANB    ID 

Findings 

Department  of  Justice  officials  exercised 
virtually  no  policy  direction  of  FBI  domestic 
Intelligence  investigations.  In  most  Instances 
when  the  Department  requested  particular 
Investigations  by  the  FBI,  the  request 
paralleled  FBI  efforts  already  underway. 

Normally,  Department  of  Justice  policy 
guidance  was  provided  only  when  tb*  FBI 
requested  it.  However,  the  Department  did 
not  independently  assess  the  extent  to  which 
the  FBI  was  adhering  to  the  guidance  It  did 
provide. 

FBI  Investigations  were  not  conducted  In 
a  vacuum.  FBI  internal  documents  frequent- 
ly refer  to  the  many  inquiries  from  Govern- 
ment officials  concerning  the  activities  of 
Individuals  or  groups.  (See  pp.  44  to  63.) 

The  Attorney  General's  draft  guidelines  for 
controlling  domestic  Intelligence  investiga- 
tions are  a  st^  in  the  right  direction  and  In- 
dicate a  firm  commitment  to  try  to  begin 
exercising  proper  departmental  control  of 
FBI  operations.  GAO  believes  the  guidelines 
adequately  address  some  of  the  problems  as- 
sociated with  past  and  current  domestic  In- 
telligence operations. 

Under  current  FBI  policy  and  the  draft 
guidelines,  preliminary  Inquiries  are  opened 
essentially  to  determine  whether  Individuals 
asssoclated  with  groups  may  be  engaged  in 
activities  in  which  there  is  a  likelihood  that 
their  actions  will  Involve  the  use  of  violence. 
But,  GAO  found  that  many  such  inquiries 
did  not  result  In  positive  Information  regard- 
hig  the  subject's  association  with  a  subver- 
sive or  extremist  group.  There  is  a  basis  for 
questioning  the  need  for  such  Investigations. 
Tlie  draft  guidelines  do  not  adequately  ad- 
dress the  problem.  (See  pp.  148  to  157.) 

Until  recently,  there  has  also  not  been  any 
systematic  or  continuous  congressional  over- 
sight of  the  FBI's  domestic  Intelligence 
operations. 

Conelusiuns 

There  m\u*t  be  continuous  and  conscien- 
tious oversight  of  domestic  intelligence  op- 
erations by  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
Congress  to  help  assure  that  the  FBI's  In- 
vestigative efforts  are  consistent  with  any 
legislative  or  administrative  changes.  Such 
decisions  will,  of  necessity,  be  subjective  to  a 
certain  extent,  based  on  perceptions  of 
domestic  security  at  the  time  they  have  to 
be  made.  A  broad  spectr\mi  of  views  should 
be  marshaled  in  deciding  the  extent  to  which 
certain  domestic  Uitelligence  efforts  are 
needed. 

Rcioin  mcndations 

OAO  recouunends  that  the  Coiigrewi  enact 
legislation  requiring  the  Attorney  General 
to  periodically  advise  and  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  such  matters  as  (l>  the  focus  of 
current  domestic  intelligence  operations,  (2) 


groups  imder  Investigation.  (3)  anticipated 
actions  of  such  groups  and  how  they  might 
affect  policy  decisions,  and  (4)  the  extent  to 
which  certain  sensitive  techniques,  such  as 
maU  covers  and  preventive  action,  were  ap. 
proved  and  used. 

GAO  also  recommends  that  the  Attorney 
General  publish  specific  rules  and  regula- 
tions establishing  a  systematic  process  for 
providing  proper  departmental  control  and 
oversight  of  FBI  operations. 

Some  of  these  recommendations  could  be 
Implemented  by  carrying  out  sections  of  the 
Attorney  General's  draft  guidelines  on  FBI 
domestic  intelligence  operations,  others 
would  require  additional  actions. 

Domestic  Secdrity   Investigations 
I.  BASKS  OF  nrvxsncATioM 

A.  Domestic  security  Investigations  shall 
be  limited  to  the  activities  of  Individuals  and 
groups  not  directed  by,  subsidized  by  or 
otherwise  undertaken  in  active  collabora- 
tion with  a  foreign  power  cm-  foreign  political 
organization. 

B.  Domestic  secxu-ity  investigations  are  coa- 
ducted,  when  authorized  imder  Section  U(C) 
or  n(I),  to  ascertain  Information  on  the 
activities  of  Individuals,  or  individuals  acting 
in  concert,  which  involves  or  will  involve 
the  use  of  force  or  violence  and  the  violation 
of  federal  law,  for  the  purpose  of: 

(1)  overthrowing  the  government  of  the 
United  States  or  the  government  of  a  State; 

<2)  interfering,  in  the  United  States,  with 
the  activities  of  a  foreign  government  or  its 
authorized  representatives; 

(3)  impairing  for  the  purpose  of  influenc- 
ing VS.  government  policies  or  dectsions: 

(a)  the  functioning  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States; 

(b)  the  fimctloning  of  the  government  of 
a  State;  or 

(c)  Interstate  commerce. 

<4)  depriving  persons  of  their  civil  rights 
under  the  Constitution,  laws,  or  treaties  of 
the  United  States;  or 

(6)  engaging  in  domestic  violence  or  riot- 
ing when  such  violence  or  rioting  is  likely 
to  require  the  use  of  federal  militia  or  other 
armed  f(»ces. 

O.  Domestic  security  investigations  may 
also  be  authorized  by  the  Attorney  General, 
when  there  is  a  clear  and  immediate  threat 
of  domestic  violence  or  rioting  which  is  like- 
ly to  result  in  a  request  by  the  governor  or 
legislature  of  a  state  under  10  UJ3.C.  331  for 
the  use  of  federal  mUltia  or  other  federal 
armed  forces  as  a  counter-measiuw.  Investi- 
gations may  be  authorized  for  a  period  of  30 
days  under  this  paragraph  but  may  be  re- 
newed in  writing  by  the  Attorney  General 
for  subsequent  periods  of  30  days.  Investi- 
gations under  this  paragraph  may  be  In- 
stituted for  the  limited  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining information  upon  which  a  decision 
whether  to  tise  federal  forces  may  be  made 
and  Information  necessary  to  implement  an 
order  calling  for  the  use  of  federal  troop*-. 
Techniques  available  in  a  full  investigation, 
authorized  as  otherwise  required  under  these 
guidelines,  may  be  used  in  investigations 
under  this  paragraph, 
n.  iNrriATioN  and  scope  or  investigations 

A.  Domestic  security  Investigations  are 
conducted  at  two  levels — preliminary  inves- 
tigations and  full  Investigations — differing  in 
scope  and  In  investigative  techniques  which 
may  be  used. 

B.  All  preliminary  and  full  investigations 
undertaken  through  these  guideUnes  shall 
be  designed  and  conducted  so  as  not  to  limit 
the  fuU  exercise  of  rights  protected  by  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Preliminary  investigations 

C.  Preliminary  investigations  may  be  un- 
dertaken on  the  basis  of  allegations  or  other 
Information  that  an  individual,  or  individ- 
uals acting  In  concert,  may  be  engaged  in 
activities  described  in  paragri4>h  IB.  These 
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investigations  shaU  be  confined  to  determin- 
ing if  there  is  a  factual  basis  for  a  fuU  in- 
vestigation. 

D.  Information  gathered  by  the  FBI  during 
preliminary  investigations  shall  be  pertinent 
to  verifying  or  refuting  the  allegations  or 
information  concerning  activities  described 
m  paragraph  IB. 

E.  FBI  field  offices  may,  on  their  own  ini- 
tiative, undertake  preliminary  Investigations 
limited  to  inquiries  of : 

(1)  FBI  indices  and  files; 
(3)  public  records  and  other  public  sources 
of  information; 

(3)  federal,  state,  and  local  records;  and 

(4)  existing  informants  and  sources  of  in- 
formation. 

F.  Physical  surveUlanoe  or  interviews  of 
persons  other  thfui  those  mentioned  in  para- 
graph E  above  may  be  used  in  preliminary 
investigations,  subject  to  the  limitations  set 
forth  below,  only  when  use  of  the  Investiga- 
tive techniques  authorized  in  paragraph  E  Is 
inadequate  to  meet  the  objectives  of  prelimi- 
nary investigation. 

(1)  field  agents  may  undertake  physical 
surveillance  and  interviews,  for  the  limited 
purpose  of  identifying  the  subject  of  the  in- 
vestigation; 

(2)  no  other  surveillance  or  Interviews 
may  be  undertaken  except  upon  the  express 
written  authorization  of  the  Special  Agent  in 
C!taarge  or  FBI  Headquarters; 

(3)  written  authorizations  for  surveillance 
and  Interviews  shall  be  reported,  as  provided 
In  VA(1)  of  these  guidelines,  and  shall  In- 
clude a  statement  setting  forth  the  circum- 
stances Justifying  such  investigative  steps. 

0.  Techniques  such  as  recruitment  or 
placement  of  informants  In  groups,  "mall 
covers,"  or  electronic  surveillance,  may  not 
be  used  as  part  of  a  preliminary  investiga- 
tion. 

H.  All  preliminary  investigations  shall  be 
closed  within  90  days  of  the  date  upon  which 
it  was  initiated.  However,  FBI  headqtiarters 
may  authorize  in  wri  >  n  w  one  90-day  exten- 
sion of  a  prellminatj  investigation  when 
facts  or  information  obtained  in  the  original 
period  Justify  such  an  extension.  The  author- 
ization shall  include  a  statement  of  the  cir- 
cumstances Justifying  the  extension. 
Full  investigation 

1.  Full  investigations  must  be  authorized 
by  FBI  headquarters.  They  may  only  be  au- 
thorized on  the  basis  of  specific  and  articu- 
lable facts  giving  reason  to  believe  that  an 
individual,  or  individuals  acting  in  concert, 
are  or  may  be  engaged  in  activities  which  In- 
volve or  will  Involve  the  use  of  force  or  vio- 
lence and  the  violation  of  federal  law  for 
one  or  more  of  the  purposes  enumerated  In 
IB(1)-IB(6).  In  addition  the  following  fac- 
tors mvist  be  considered  in  determining 
whether  a  full  investigation  should  be  under- 
taken: 

(1)  the  magnitude  of  the  threatened  harm; 

(2)  the  likelihood  it  wUl  occur; 

(3)  the  Immediacy  of  the  threat;  and 

(4)  the  danger  to  privacy  and  free  expres- 
sion posed  by  a  fuU  investigation. 

Surveillance  techniques 
J.  Whenever   use  of  the  following   tech- 
niques for  surveillance  Is  permitted  by  these 
guidelines,  they  shall  be  Implemented  as  lim- 
ited herein: 

(1)  use  of  informants  to  gather  informa- 
tion, when  approved  by  FBI  headquarters, 
and  subject  to  review  at  ninety  (90)  day  in- 
tervals; provided, 

(a)  when  persons  have  been  arrested  or 
charged  with  a  crime,  and  criminal  proceed- 
ings are  still  pending,  informants  shall  not 
be  used  to  gather  information  concerning 
that  crime  from  the  person  (s)  charged;  and 

(b)  Informants  shall  not  be  iised  to  obtain 
privileged  Information;  and  where  such  In- 
formation is  obtaiined  by  an  Informant  on 
his  own  initiative  no  record  or  u.se  shall  be 
made  of  the  Information. 


(2)  "mall  covers,"  ptirsuant  to  postal  regu- 
lations, wben  approved  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  bis  designee.  Initially  or  upon  request 
for  extension;  and 

(3)  electronic  surveillance  in  accordance 
with  the  requirement  of  Title  in  of  Uie 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968. 

Provided  that  whenever  it  becomes  known 
that  person  (s)  under  svirveUlance  are  en- 
gaged in  privileged  conversation  (e.g.,  with 
their  attorney)  interception  equipment  shall 
be  immediately  shut  off  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment advised  as  soon  as  practicable. 
Wb«e  such  a  conversation  is  recorded  it 
shall  not  be  transcribed,  and  a  Department 
attorney  shall  determine  if  such  conversa- 
tion Is  privileged. 

NoTK. — ^These  techniques  have  been  the 
subject  of  strong  concern.  The  committee  is 
not  yet  satisfied  that  all  sensitive  areas  have 
been  covered  (e.g..  Inquiries  made  under 
"pretext;"  "trash  covers,"  photographic  or 
other  surveillance  techniques.) 

m.    TERMINATING    INVESTIGATIONS 

A.  Preliminary  and  full  investigations  may 
be  terminated  at  any  time  by  the  Attorney 
General,  his  designee,  or  FBI  headquarters. 

B.  FBI  headquarters  shall  periodically  re- 
view the  results  of  full  investigations,  and 
at  such  time  as  it  c^pears  that  the  standard 
for  a  full  investigation  under  II(I)  can  no 
longer  be  satisfied  and  all  logical  leads  have 
been  exhausted  or  are  not  likely  to  be  pro- 
ductive. FBI  headquarters  shall  terminate 
the  full  Investigation. 

C.  The  Department  of  Justice  shall  review 
the  restilts  of  full  domestic  Intelligence  in- 
vestigations at  least  annually,  and  deter- 
mine if  continued  investigation  is  warranted. 
Full  investigations  shall  not  continue  beyond 
one  year  without  the  written  approval  of  the 
Department. 

IV.   PREVENTIVE   ACTION 

A.  Upon  authorization  of  the  Attorney 
General,  the  FBI  may  undertake  non-violent 
emergency  measures  to  obstruct  or  prevent 
the  use  of  force  or  violence  In  violation  of 
federal  law  only  when  there  is  probable 
cause  to  believe: 

(1)  that  an  Individual,  or  Individuals  act- 
ing in  concert,  is  preparing  to  use  force  or 
violence  for  purposes  described  in  paragraph 
IB  or  IC;  and 

(2)  such  force  and  violence  poses  a  real 
and  immediate  threat  to  life,  or  to  property 
the  Impairment  of  which  would  Interfere 
substantially  with  the  essential  functioning 
of  government  as  described  In  paragraph  IB 
or  IC. 

And  such  non-violent,  emergency  measures 
as  necessary  to  minimize  the  danger  to  life 
or  property. 

B.  In  the  course  of  domestic  security  in- 
vestigations preventive  action  by  the  FBI 
may  include  objectives  such  as : 

(1)  disrupting  plans  for  using  force  or 
violence;  or 

(2)  preventing  access  to,  or  rendering  in- 
operative weapons,  explosives,  or  other  in- 
strumentalities of  planned  violence. 

C.  Preventive  actions  shall  not  include: 

(1)  committing  or  instigating  criminal 
acts; 

(2)  disseminating  information  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  an  individual  or  group  up 
to  scorn,  ridicule,  or  disgrace; 

(3)  disseminating  Information  anony- 
mously or  under  a  false  identity; 

(4)  inciting  violence. 

D.  Preventive  action  by  the  FBI,  short  of 
pi-osecution,  to  obstruct  the  use  of  force  or 
violence  shall : 

(1)  be  undertaken  only  with  the  express 
written  approval  of  the  Attorney  General, 
based  upon  a  written  request  describing  the 
force  or  violence  to  be  prevented,  the  pre- 
ventive action  to  be  undertaken  (which  shall 
be  the  minimum  necessary  to  obstruct  the 
force  and  violence),  and  the  Justification  for 


the  preventive  action;  provided  that,  in  cir- 
cumstances of  immediate  danger,  preventive 
action  may  be  taken  by  the  FBI  upon  the 
oral  approval  of  the  Attorney  General  or  his 
designee  for  a  period  of  24  hours,  within 
which  period  written  Justlflcatloa  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Att<»'ney  General,  and  pro- 
vided further  that  the  preventive  action  shall 
be  discontinued  Immediately  upon  declina- 
tion by  the  Attorney  General,  or  discon- 
tinued after  24  hours  if  written  authoriza- 
tion is  not  obtained. 

(2)  not  be  authorized  for  any  period  longer 
than  Is  necessary  to  achieve  the  objective 
of  the  authorization,  nor  in  any  case  longer 
than  thirty  days.  Extensions  of  an  authoriza- 
tion may  be  granted  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  an  additional  thirty  (30)  days,  when 
he  de^ns  it  necessary  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  original  authorization 
was  granted. 

(3)  be  designed  and  conducted  so  as  not  to 
limit  the  full  exercise  of  rights  protected  by 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

v.    REPORTING,    DISSEMINATION,    AND    RETENTION 

A.  Reporting 

(1)  Preliminary  investigations  which  in- 
volve a  90-day  extension  under  HH,  or  in- 
terviews or  surveillance  under  HP (2),  shall 
be  reported  periodically  to  the  Department 
of  Justice.  Reports  of  prellmlnaoy  investi- 
gations shall  include  the  Identity  of  the 
subject  of  the  investigation,  the  identity  of 
the  perscm  interviewed  or  the  i>erson  or  place 
survellled,  and  shaU  Indicate  which  pre- 
liminary investigations  Involved  a  90-day 
extension.  FBI  headquarters  shall  maintain, 
and  provide  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
upon  request,  statistics  on  the  number  of 
preliminary  Investigations  instituted  by 
each  field  office,  the  ntunber  of  preliminary 
investigations  w^lch  involved  Interviews  or 
surveillance  under  IIF(2),  the  number  of 
preliminary  investigations  that  involved  90- 
day  extension  under  ITH,  and  the  number  nf 
preliminary  investigations  that  resulted  in 
the  opening  of  a  full  Investigation. 

(2)  upon  opening  a  full  domestic  security 
investigation  the  FBI  shall,  within  one  (1) 
week,  advise  the  Attorney  General  or  his 
designee  thereof,  setting  forth  the  basis  for 
undertaking  the  Investigation. 

(3)  the  FBI  shall  report  the  results  of  full 
domestic  secvirtty  investigations  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  not  later  than  ninety 
(90)  days  after  the  initiation  thereof,  and 
at  the  end  of  each  year  the  Investigation 
continues. 

(4)  where  the  identity  of  the  source  of 
information  is  not  disclosed  in  a  domestic 
security  report,  an  assessment  of  the  reli- 
ability of  the  source  shall  be  provided. 

(6)  the  FBI  shall  promptly  notify  the  At- 
torney General  when  preventive  actlcHi  Is 
undertaken,  and  shall  report  the  results 
thereof  within  thirty  (30)  days  of  initiation, 
or  earlier  as  required  by  the  Attorney 
General. 

(6)   the  Attorney  General  shall  report  to 
Congress,  at  least  annually,  on  the  use  of 
preventive  action  by  the  FBI. 
B.  Dissemination 

(1)  Other  Federal  Authorities: 

The  FBI  may  disseminate  facts  or  Infor- 
mation relevant  to  activities  described  in 
paragraph  IB  to  federal  authm-lties  when 
such  Information: 

(a)  falls  within  their  investigative  Juris- 
diction; 

(b)  may  assist  in  preventing  the  use  of 
force  CM-  violence;  or 

(c)  may  be  required  by  statute.  Interagency 
agrement  approved  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, or  Presidential  directive.  All  such  agree- 
ments and  directives  shall  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

(2)  When  InfOTmatlon  relating  to  matters 
not  covered  by  paragraph  IB  is  obtained  dur- 
ing  a   domestic  security  investigation,  the 
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FBI  shall  promptly  refer  the  luXormatlon 
to  tb»  appropriate  federal  autborltlaa  If  it  U 
within  their  cItU  or  criminal  Jurisdletloa. 

(3)  State  and  Local  Authorltiea: 

The  FBI  may  disseminate  facts  or  infoftna* 
tlon  relative  to  activities  described  In  para- 
graph IB  to  state  and  local  law  enforcement 
authorities  when  such  Information: 

(a)  falls  wlthm  their  Investigative  Jurisdic- 
tion; 

(b)  may  assist  in  pre\-entlng  the  use  of 
force  or  violence;  or 

(c)  may  protect  the  Integrity  of  a  law  en- 
forcement agency. 

(4)  when  Information  relating  to  serious 
crimes  not  covered  by  paragraph  IB  or  IC 
Is  obtained  during  a  domestic  security  In- 
vestigation, the  FBI  shall  promptly  refer  the 
information  to  the  appropriate  lawful  au- 
thorities If  It  Is  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
state  and  local  agencies. 

(5)  nothing  In  these  guidelines  shall  limit 
the  authority  of  the  FBI  to  Inform  any  In- 
dividual (s)  whose  safety  or  property  Is  di- 
rectly threatened  by  planned  force  or  vio- 
lence, so  that  they  may  take  appropriate  pro- 
tective safeguards. 

(6)  the  FBI  shall  maintain  reccH-ds,  as  re- 
quired by  law,  of  all  disseminations  made 
outside  the  Department  of  Justice,  of  In- 
formation obtained  during  domestic  security 
Investigations. 

C.  Retention 

(1)  the  FBI  shall.  In  accordance  with  a 
Records  Retention  Plan  approved  by  the  Na- 
tional Archives  and  Records  Service,  within 
years  after  closing  domestic  service  investi- 
gations, destroy  all  Information  obtained 
during  the  Investigation,  as  well  as  all  index 
references  thereto,  or  transfer  all  Informa- 
tion and  index  references  to  the  National 
Archives  and  Records  Service. 

NoTX. — We  ar«  not  yet  certain  whether 
empirical  data  exists  to  help  deOne  a  period 
of  retention  for  Information  gathered  in  pre- 
liminary or  full  investigations.  Whatever 
period  Is  determined  should  take  Into  ac- 
count the  retention  p>eriod  for  other  catego- 
ries of  information  (e.g..  general  criminal, 
organized  crime,  and  background  checks): 
since  we  have  not  yet  considered  these  areas 
we  cannot  fix  a  period  for  retention  at  this 
time. 

Note. — It  may  also  be  possible  to  establish 
a  sealing  procedure  to  preserve  investigative 
records  for  an  interim  period  prior  to  de- 
struction. After  being  sealed,  access  would  be 
permitted  only  under  controlled  conditions. 

(2)  information  relating  to  activities  not 
covered  by  paragraph  IB  or  IC,  obtained  dur- 
ing domestic  security  Investigations,  which 
may  be  maintained  by  the  FBI  under  other 
parts  of  these  guidelines,  shall  be  retained 
in  accordance  with  such  other  provisions. 

(3)  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  one  (1), 
and  two  (2)  above  apply  to  all  domestic 
security  investigations  completed  after  the 
promulgation  of  these  guidelines,  and  apply 
to  investigations  completed  prior  to  promul- 
gation of  these  guidelines  when  use  of  these 
files  serves  to  identify  them  as  subject  to 
destruction  or  transfer  to  the  National 
Archives  and  Records  Service. 

(4)  when  an  individual's  request  pursuant 
to  law  for  access  to  FBI  records  Identifies 
the  records  as  being  subject  to  destruction 
or  transfer  under  paragraph  one  ( 1 ) ,  the  in- 
dividual shall  be  furnished  all  information  to 
which  he  Is  entitled  prior  to  destriiction  or 
transfer. 

H.%XOLINC   Aim   DlSSEMZNATION    OF 

UjfSOl-IClTED    INTORMATION 

1     COLLECnOK    OF   IHTOaMATlOJf 

A.  Initiation 

1.  Umwlicited  Information  of  many  kinds  is 
.■<ent  to  the  FBI  Including:  / 

a.  ini'ormation  pertaining  to  mat««|;^vlth- 
'.II  the  FBI's  investigative  Jurisdiction/^ 

b.  Information  pertaining  to  matters  with- 


in the  Investigative  JurlwUctlon  of  another 
federal  agency,  or  of  a  atate  or  local  agency. 

e.  aocuaatloas  of  wrongdotnc  or  Immoral 
conduct  not  amounting  to  a  vlolatloa  ot  law, 
against  elected  and  appointed  offlcUla.  pubUc 
employees,  and  private  ottlsena. 

2.  Such  unsolicited  information  Is  received 
from  several  sources: 

a.  It  Is  volunteered  by  citizens  who  are 
being  Interviewed  during  Inveetigatione  con- 
cerning an  unrelated  subject  matter. 

b.  It  U  volunteered  in  telephonic  and  writ- 
ten communications  from  individuals  and 
organizations. 

c.  It  Is  received  from  FBI  confidential  In- 
formants. 

KoT*. — Arrest  and  fingerprint  information 
forwarded  to  the  FBI's  Identification  Divi- 
sion is  not  Included  in  these  guidelines. 
n.  aricMrioif  un  disszicination  ow 
DrroKKATXoir 
it  FBI  JurUdiction 
1.  Unsolicited  Information  relating  to  mat- 
ters within  the  FBI's  Jurisdiction  shall  be 
retained  In  accordance  with  the  FBI's  Records 
Retention  Plan.  Such  Information  may  be 
indexed  to  assist  In  Its  subsequent  retrieval. 

B.  Other  Federal  Agencies 

1.  When  unsolicited  information  relating 
to  matters  within  the  civil  or  criminal  Juris- 
diction of  another  federal  agency  is  received 
the  FBI  shall: 

a.  promptly  refer  the  lnfc»matlon  to  the 
appropriate  federal  agency; 

b.  where  practicable,  advise  the  Individual 
providing  information  ot  the  referral  unless 
such  notification  would  likely  Interfere  with 
Investigation  of  the  matter  alleged; 

c.  retain  such  Information  In  accoi'dance 
with  its  Records  Retention  Plan,  alongWlth 
a  record  of  the  dissemination. 

2.  When  unsolicited  information  allt, 
wrongdoing  or  immoral  conduct,  not  amov 
ing  to  a  violation  of  law,  by  elected  or 
pointed  ofllclals  or  public  employees  Is 
ceived  the  FBI  shall : 

a.  Inform  the  individual  providing 

matlon  that  the  FBI  has  no  apparent  Juris- 
diction In  the  matter  and  therefore  cannot 
take  any  investigative  action; 

b.  advise  the  individual  providing  Informa- 
tion that  they  may  contact  some  other  ap- 
propriate agency  if  they  so  choose; 

c.  destroy  such  information  after  ninety 
(90)  days  without  recording  it  in  the  gen- 
eral indices. 

Notk. — ^Thls  section  is  not  consistent  with 
provisions  of  EO  10450  as  now  applied  by 
the  FBI. 

C.  State  and  local  agencies 

1.  When  unsolicited  Information  relating 
to  serious  crimes  within  the  Jurisdiction  ot 
state  or  local  agencies  is  received  the  FBI 
shall: 

a.  promptly  refer  the  information  to  the 
appropriate  lawful  authority; 

b.  where  practicable,  advise  the  Individ- 
ual providing  Information  of  the  referral  un- 
less such  notification  would  likely  Interfere 
with  investigation  of  the  matter  alleged; 

c.  retain  such  Information  in  accordance 
with  its  Records  Retention  Plan,  along  with 
a  record  of  the  dissemination. 

2.  When  unsolicited  information  relating 
to  nonserious  crimes  and  law  violations* 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  state  or  local  agen- 
cies is  received  the  FBI  shall: 

a.  inform  the  individual  providing  Infor- 
mation that  the  F^I  has  no  apparent  Juris- 
diction in  the  matter  and  therefore  cannot 
take  any  investigative  action; 

b.  advise  the  individual  providing  infor- 
mation that  they  may  contact  some  other 
appropriate  agency  if  they  so  chooee; 

c.  destroy  such  information  after  ninety 
(90)  days  without  recording  it  In  the  gen- 
eral indices. 

Non. — 'e.g.,  drunkenness,  vagrancy,  loiter- 
ing, disturbing  the  peace,  disorderly  conduct. 


adultery,  fomlcatton.  and  consensual  tioino- 
sextial    acts,  false    Are    alarm,    noospeclflo 
charges  of  suq;)iclon  or  investlgatloa,  traOc 
violations,  and  Juvenile  delinquency. 
D.  Other  tMegmHona 

All  accusations  of  wrongdoing  or  Immoral 
conduct  received  by  the  FBI  which  are  not 
otherwise  provided  for  in  these  guidelines 
shall  be  destroyed  within  ninety  (90)  days 
without  being  recorded  In  the  general 
indices. 

E.  Applicability 

These  guidelines  are  effective  as  of  the  date 
of  their  prom\Ugation  except  that,  the  pro- 
vlsl(Kis  of  paragraphs  B  2(c)  and  C  2(c)  ap- 
ply to  Information  received  prior  to  the 
promulgation  of  these  guidelines  when  use 
of  FBI  files  serves  to  identify  them  as  sub- 
ject to  destruction. 


Inyxsticatxons  fob  the   Whttx  Houbs 

I.   COLXXCTXON   or   INFORMATIOK 

A.  tnttiaUon  of  Investigation 

1.  White  House  investigations  involving 
file  reviews  or  full  field  investigations  con- 
ducted by  the  FBI  shall  be  initiated  only 
to  ascertain  facts  and  information  relevant 
to  the  suitability  of  persons  being  considered 
for  Presidential  appointment;  staff  of  the 
Executive  Office;  clearance  for  access  to 
classified  Information;  or  service  at  the  White 
House  or  other  places  under  the  protection 
of  the  V3.  Secret  Service  in  connection  with 
its  duties  to  prr>tect  the  President  and  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

2.  White  House  investigations  involving 
file  reviews  or  full  field  investigations  shall 
be  Initiated  as  follows: 

a.  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Counsel  or  Associate  Counsel  to  the  Pres- 
ident may  initiate  investigations  directly 
with  the  FBI. 

b.  the  bead  of  an  Executive  Department 
or  a  designee  may  request  the  FBI  to  con- 
duct White  House  investigations  when  au- 
thorized by  formal  agreements  with  the 
Attorney  General.  These  agreements  shall 
designate  by  title  all  persons  authorized  to 
request  White  House  Inquiries,  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  these  guide- 
lines, and  are  to  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register. 

3.  Requests  for  White  House  investigations 
involving  file  reviews  shall  be  made  or  con- 
firmed in  writing;  specify  the  official  Initiat- 
ing the  request;  identify  the  person  under 
Investigation  for  appointment,  clearance  or 
service;  and  the  purpose  of  the  investigation. 

4.  Requests  for  White  House  investigations 
involving  fun  field  investigations  shall  be 
made  or  confirmed  in  writing;  ^ecify  the 
official  Initiating  the  investigation;  Identify 
the  person  under  Investigation  for  appoint- 
ment, clearance,  or  service;  and  contain  an 
assurance  that  such  person  has  consented 
to  the  investigation  with  the  knowledge  that 
facts  or  information  gathered  shall  be  re- 
tained consistent  with  these  guidelines. 

B.  Investigation 

1.  ^"hite  House  investigations  Involving 
file  reviews  or  full  field  investigations  must 
be  thorough,  precise,  and  fair. 

2.  Persons  Interviewed  during  White  House 
full  field  investigations  shall  be  told  that  the 
individual  under  Investigation  Is  being  con- 
sidered for  a  position  of  triist  Involving  the 
Government.  The  name  of  the  official  or 
agency  initiating  the  Investigation,  or  the 
position  for  which  the  individual  is  being 
considered  shall  not  be  disclosed  unless 
specifically  authorized  by  the  requesting 
official. 

3.  Subject  to  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  and  Privacy  Act  of  1974.  persons  inter- 
viewed during  White  House  full  field  investi- 
gations may  be  assured  that,  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  law.  Information  identifying 
such  persons  will  be  kept  confidential. 

4.  Where   a  person  is   the  subject  ot  a 
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subsequent  White  House  full  fltid  investiga- 
tion, information  contained  in  the  earUer 
report  refiectlng  adversely  on  the  perscm  shall 
be  re-lnvestlgated.  where  aucb  Inquiry  Is 
llkdy  to  yield  information  relevant  to  the 
current  investigation  and  where  such  inquiry 
is  practicable. 

C.  Reporting 

1.  Information  obtained  during  White 
House  file  reviews  or  full  field  Investigations 
shall  be  furnished  to  the  initiating  authority 
and/or  the  White  Hotiae.  The  FBI  shall 
retain  a  record  of  persons  to  whom  such 
information  is  furnished. 

2.  Any  investigative  efforts  to  determine 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  reported  derogatory 
allegations  or  Information  shall  be  described. 

3.  Where  the  Identity  of  the  source  of  In- 
fwmatlon  Is  not  reported  in  a  White  House 
file  review  or  full  field  Investigation,  an  as- 
sessment shall  be  provided  of  the  reliability 
of  such  source. 

n.   DISSEMINATION   AND   EETENTION    Or 
INFORMATION 

A.  Retrieval 
1.  The  FBI  shall  retain  a  record  of  all  In- 
formation  gathered   during   the   course  of 
White  House  Investigations  consistent  with 
these  guidelines. 

3.  Information  obtained  during  these  in- 
vestigations may  be  Indexed  In  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  assist  in  its  subsequent  retrieval. 
B.  Access 

1.  The  Director  of  the  FBI,  shall  insure 
that  access  to  White  House  investigative  flies 
under  his  control  Is  restricted,  and  that 
stringent  controls  are  maintained  over  such 
flies  limiting  their  use  to  official  purpose. 
Such  controls  shall  include  a  record  of  the 
Identity  and  organizational  unit  of  officials 
using  White  House  investigative  files,  as  well 
as  the  dates  these  files  are  Issued  and  re- 
turned. 

2.  Officials  to  whom  White  House  file  re- 
view and  full  field  investigations  reports  are 
furnished  shall  Insure  that  Internal  access 
thereto  Is  restricted  to  persons  directly  In- 
volved in  making  Presidential  appointments; 
determining  Executive  Office  staffing;  grant- 
ing clearance  to  classified  information;  or 
approving  service  at  the  White  House  or 
other  place  under  the  protection  of  the  V3. 
Secret  Service  as  described  in  these  guide- 
lines. A  record  shall  be  maintained  of  ^e 
identity  and  organizational  unit  of  officials 
requesting  access  to  White  House  Investiga- 
tive files,  as  weU  as  the  dates  these  files  are 
Issued  and  rettimed. 

C.  Dissemination 

1.  Where  durhig  the  course  of  a  White 
House  full  field  investigation  the  FBI  finds 
some  indication  that  the  person  under  in- 
vestigation may  have  committed  a  crime  or 
other  violation  of  law  the  FBI  shall  notify 
the  InltUting  official  thereof;  and  either  in- 
vestigate the  crime  if  within  Its  Jurisdiction 
or  refer  the  facts  or  information  ot  the  pos- 
sible violation  to  e4>proprlate  lawful  authori- 
ties for  determination. 

2.  No  subsequent  dissemination  shall  be 
made  by  the  FBI  of  the  resxUts  of  White 
House  full  field  investigations  or  file  reviews, 
conducted  for  the  lncumt>ent  Administra- 
tion, or  of  persons  in  the  Administration, 
without  the  express  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Counsel,  or  Associate  Counsel  to  the 
President. 

3.  Executive  Departments  receiving  FBI 
reports  of  White  House  file  reviews  or  full 
field  investigations  shall  not  reproduce  or 
disseminate  these  materials  outside  the  De- 
partment without  the  express  consent  of  the 
FBI.  Such  dissemination  must  be  predicated 
upon  the  request  of  an  official  authorized 
by  these  guidelines  to  Initiate  a  'White 
House  investigation,  and  only  for  a  purpose 
authorized  by  these  guidelines. 

4.  The  FBI  and  Executive  Departments  re- 
ceiving reports  of  White  House  file  reviews 


or  full  field  investigations  shall  maintain  a 
record  of  all  dissemination  of  these  mate- 
rials to  other  agencies. 

Nora. — We  may  want  to  request  the  FBI 
(through  technical  means)  to  rtlBsemlnate 
reports  in  a  form  which  will  inhibit  unau- 
thorized reproduction  and/or  further  dis- 
semination. 

D.  Retention  of  information 

1.  Information  obtained  during  White 
Hovise  file  reviews  or  full  field  investigations 
Shall  be  retained  at  FBI  headquarters  and  at 
FBI  field  offices  as  prescribed  by  the  FBI 
Records  Retention  Plan. 

2.  Results  of  White  House  investigations 
maintained  by  the  FBI  shall  be  de- 
stroyed   years  after  completion  of  the  in- 
vestigation subject  to  the  following  condi- 
tions: 

a.  Files  and  Information  determined  by  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  States  to  be  of  his- 
toric Interest  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
custo<ly  of  the  National  Archives  and  Rec- 
ords Servloe years  after  the  completion 

of  the  InTestigation. 

b.  Files  and  information  relating  to  per- 
sons v^o  have  been  reinvestigated  may  be 

retained years  from  the  date  of  the  latest 

Investigation. 

3.  Kxecutlve  Department  receiving  FBI  re- 
ports of  White  House  file  reviews  or  full  field 
Investigations  shall  destroy  such  reports 
within  ninety  (90)  days  after  receiving 
them,  unless  notice  In  writing  is  given  to 
the  FBI  that  an  additional  period  of  time, 
not  exceeding  ninety  (90)  days,  is  needed  to 
complete  a  decision  relating  to  the  'White 
Hotise  investigation. 

4.  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  tvro  (2) 
and  three  (3)  above  apply  to  all  inquiries 
completed  after  the  promulgation  of  these 
guidelines.  The  provisions  of  paragraph  two 
(2)  apply  to  inquiries  completed  prior  to 
promulgation  of  these  guidelines  when  use 
of  these  files  serves  to  identify  them  as  sub- 
ject to  destruction  or  transfer  to  the  Na- 
tional Archives  and  Records  Service. 

5.  When  an  individual's  request  pursuant 
to  law  for  access  to  files  pertaining  to  him 
identifies  files  as  being  subject  to  destruc- 
tion or  transfer  imder  paragraph  two  (2) ,  he 
shall  be  furnished  all  information  to  which 
he  Is  entitled  prior  to  destruction  or 
transfer. 

NoTK. — The  primary  reference  of  "pursuant 
to  law"  in  this  paragraph  Is  to  the  Privacy 
Act  of  1974,  which  specifically  autborizes 
access  to  backg^und  investigation  files. 

Investigations  fok  Congressionai.  and 

Judicial*  Staff  Appointments 

X.  ooiXBcnoN  OF  information 

A.  Initiation  of  Investigation 

1.  File  reviews  and  full  field  investigations 
conducted  by  the  FBI,  regarding  congres- 
sional and  Judicial  staff  personnel,  shall  be 
initiated  only  to  ascertain  facts  and  infor- 
mation relevant  to  the  suitability  of  persons 
being  considered  for  staff  appointments  or 
clearance  for  access  to  classified  Information. 

2.  Pursuant  to  formal  agreements  with  the 
Attorney  General,  the  F^I  may  be  requested 
to  conduct  file  reviews  and  full  field  inves- 
tigations by  the  Chairmen  of  the  Appropria- 
tions and  Judiciary  Committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Appropriations, 
Armed  Forces,  Foreign  Relations,  and  Judi- 
ciary Committees  of  the  Senate,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  and  other 
committees  of  the  Congress  authorized  by 
resolution,  as  well  as  the  Director  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Coiuiis. 
Agreements  made  with  the  Attorney  General 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
these  guidelines  and  shall  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register. 


'Includes  positions  such  as  United  States 
Magistrate,  Federal  Public  Defender,  Referee 
In  Bankruptcy,  Federal  Circuit  Court  Execu- 
tive and  Probation  Officer. 


3.  Requests  for  file  reviews  by  the  FBI 
regarding  congressional  and  Judicial  staff 
shall  be  made  or  confirmed  in  writing,  and 
shall  set  forth  the  purpose  of  the  inves- 
tigation. 

4.  Requests  for  full  field  Investigations  by 
the  FBI  shall  be  made  or  confirmed  In  writ- 
ing, and  shall  contain  an  assurance  that  the 
person  under  investigation  has  consented 
thereto  with  the  knowledge  that  facts  or  in- 
formation gathered  shall  be  retained  consist- 
ent with  these  guidelines. 

Note. — We  may  want  the  initiating  agency 
to  notify  the  peiison  under  consideration  that 
an  Investigation  is  being  conducted. 

B.  Investigation 

1.  Congressional  and  Judicial  staff  investi- 
gations Involving  file  reviews  or  full  field  In- 
vestigations must  be  thorough,  precise,  and 
fair. 

2.  Persons  Interviewed  during  congressional 
and  Judicial  staff  full  field  investigations 
shall  be  told  that  the  individual  under  in- 
vestigation Is  being  considered  for  a  position 
of  trxist  involving  the  government.  The  name 
of  the  official  initiating  the  investigation,  or 
the  position  for  which  the  individual  is  be- 
ing considered  shall  not  be  disclosed  unless 
specifically  authorized  by  the  requesting  of- 
ficial. 

3.  Subject  to  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  and  Privacy  Act  of  1974,  persons  in- 
terviewed during  congressional  and  Judicial 
staff  full  field  investigations  may  be  assured 
that  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law  informa- 
tion identifying  such  persons  will  be  kept 
confidential. 

4.  'Whwe  a  person  is  the  subject  of  a  sub- 
sequent congressional  or  judicial  staff  full 
field  investigation,  information  contained 
in  the  earlier  report  refiectlng  adversely  on 
the  person  shall  be  re-lnvestlgated,  where 
such  inquiry  Is  likely  to  yield  information 
relevant  to  the  current  investigation  and 
where  such  Inquiry  is  practicable. 

C.  Reporting 

1.  Information  obtained  diu-lng  congres- 
sional or  Judicial  staff  file  reviews  or  full 
field  investigations  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
initiating  authority.  The  FBI  shall  retain  a 
record  of  persons  to  whom  such  informa- 
tion is  furnished. 

2.  Any  investigative  efforts  to  determine 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  reported  derogatory 
information  or  allegations  shall  be  described. 

3.  Where  the  identity  of  the  source  of  In- 
formation is  not  reported  in  a  congressional 
or  Judicial  staff  file  review  or  full  field  invej^^^ 
tlgation,   an  assessment   shall   be   provided 
of  the  reliability  of  such  source. 

n.  DISSEMINATION  AND  RETENTION  OF 
INFORMATION 

A.  Retrieval 

1.  The  FBI  shall  retain  a  record  of  all  in- 
formation gathered  during  the  course  of 
congressional  and  Judicial  staff  Investiga- 
tions consistent  with  these  guidelines. 

2.  Information  obtained  during  these  In- 
vestigations may  be  indexed  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  assist  in  Its  subsequent  retrieval. 

B.  Access 

1.  The  Director  of  the  FBI  shall  insure 
that  access  to  congressional  and  Judicial 
staff  investigative  files  under  his  control  Is 
restricted,  and  that  stringent  controls  are 
maintained  over  such  files  limiting  their  use 
to  official  purposes.  Such  controls  shall  in- 
clude a  record  of  the  identity  and  organiza- 
tional unit  of  officials  requesting  access  to 
these  investigative  files,  as  well  as  the  dates 
files  are  Issued  and  rettimed. 

2.  Committee  Chairman  of  the  Congress, 
and  the  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  VS.  Courts,  to  whom  staff  file  review 
and  full  field  investigation  reports  are  fur- 
nished, shall  insure  that  Internal  access 
thereto  Is  restricted  to  persons  directly  in- 
volved In  making  congressional  and  Judicial 
staff  appointments.  Information  in  staff  file 
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rerlew  ftibd  full  field  Investigation  reports 
max  l>*  msde  aTallable  bj  Committee  Chair- 
men to  persons  directly  Involved  in  granting 
cleanmo*  for  access  to  classified  information 
to  staffs  of  Congressional  Committees.  A  rec- 
ord shall  be  maintained  of  the  Identity  and 
organizational  unit  of  officials  requesting 
access  to  congressional  and  judicial  staff  In- 
vestigative files,  as  well  as  dates  such  flies  are 
Issued  and  returned. 

C.  Dissemination 

1.  Where  during  the  coiu«e  of  a  congres- 
sional or  judicial  staff  full  field  Investigation, 
the  FBI  finds  some  Indication  that  the  per- 
son under  Investigation  may  have  committed 
a  crime  or  some  other  violation  of  law  the 
FBI  shall  notify  the  Initiating  authority 
thereof;  and  either  Investigate  the  crime  if 
within  Its  jurisdiction,  or  refer  the  facts  or 
InfcHmuition  of  possible  violation  to  appro- 
priate lawful  authorities  for  determination. 

3.  Committee  Chairmen  of  the  Congress 
receiving  staff  file  review  and  full  field  In- 
vestigation reports,  shall  not  reproduce  or 
disseminate  such  reports  outside  their  com- 
mittee without  the  express  consent  of  the 
FBI.  Such  dissemination  must  be  predicated 
upon  the  request  of  an  official  authorized  by 
these  gruldellnes  to  Initiate  a  congressional 
or  judicial  staff  investigation,  and  only  for 
a  purpose  authorized  by  these  guidelines. 

3.  The  Director  of  the  Administrative  Of- 
fice of  the  U.3.  Courts  may  disseminate  staff 
file  review  and  full  field  Investigation  re- 
ports to  persons  directly  involved  in  making 
judicial  staff  appointments.  No  further  dis- 
semination of  such  reports  shall  be  made 
without  the  express  consent  of  the  FBI. 

4.  The  FBI,  Committee  Chairmen  of  the 
Congress,  and  the  Director  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  VS.  Courts  shall  main- 
tain a  record  of  all  dissemination  of  staff  file 
review  and  full  field  Investigation  reports 
made  ptirsuant  to  paragraphs  two  (2)  and 
three  (3)  above. 

D.  Retention  of  information 

1.  Information  obtained  diuing  congres- 
sional and  judicial  staff  file  reviews  and  full 
field  Investigations  shall  bo  retained  at  FBI 
headquarters  and  FBI  field  offices  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  FBI  Records  Retention  Plan. 

2.  Results  of  congressional  and  judicial 
staff  Investigations  maintained  by  the  FBI 
shall  be  destroyed  (—period  of  time]  after 
completion  of  the  Investigation  subject  to 
the  following  ccmdltions: 

a.  Files  and  Information  determined  by  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  State*  to  be  of  his- 
toric Interest  ahaa  be  transferred  to  the 
custody  of  the  National  Archives  and  Rec- 
ords Service  ( — period  of  time]  after  the 
completion  of  the  Investigation. 

b.  Files  and  Information  relating  to  per- 
sons employed  by  the  Government  (congres- 
sional staff ) ,  who  hold  clearances  for  access 
to  classified  Information,  may  be  retained 
beyond  [ — period  of  time)  so  long  as  the  em- 
ployment and  access  continues.  Upon  notice 
that  a  committee  staff  member  has  termi- 
nated employment  or  access,  the  FBI  shall 
destroy  such  files  within  nlntey  (90)  days, 
unless  [ — period  of  time]  have  not  elapsed. 

Not*. — Agreements  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral wUl  require  committee  chairmen  to 
notify  the  FBI  of  termination  of  staff  em- 
ployment or  access  to  classified  Information. 

3.  The  Administrative  OOlce  of  the  VS. 
CoTirts,  and  Chairmen  of  Congressional  Com- 
mittees who  receive  FBI  file  reviews  or  full 
field  Investigation  reports  on  prospective  staff 
personnel,  shall  destroy  such  reports  within 
ninety  (90)  days  after  receiving  them,  unless 
notice  in  writing  U  given  to  the  FBI  that 
an  additional  period  of  time,  not  exceeding 
ninety  (90)  days,  Is  needed  to  complete 
decision  relating  to  the  appointment 
clearance. 

4.  Tbe  provisions  of  paragraphs  two  (2) 
and  three  (3)  above  apply  to  all  inquiries 
completed  after  the  promulgation  of  these 


guidelines.  The  provlstons  of  paragraph  two 
(2)  apply  to  uiqulrles  completed  prior  to 
promulgation  of  these  guidelines  when  use 
of  these  files  serves  to  Identify  them  as  sub- 
ject to  destruction  or  transfer  to  the  National 
Archives  and  Record  Service. 

5.  When  an  individual's  request  pursuant 
to  law  for  access  to  files  pertaining  to  him 
Identifies  files  as  being  subject  to  destruc- 
tion or  transfer  under  paragraph  two  (2),  be 
shall  be  furnished  all  Information  to  which 
he  Is  entitled  prior  to  destruction  of  transfer. 

NoT«. — The  primary  reference  of  "pursuant 
to  law"  In  this  section  Is  to  the  Privacy  Act 
of  1974,  which  specifically  authorizes  access 
to  background  Investigation  files. 


ete  a  T 
It  ory" 
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'WHAT  OUR  BICENTENNIAL 
HERITAGE  MEANS  TO  ME" 

(Mr.  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  its  ladies  auxiliary 
conduct  a  Voice  of  Democracy  contest. 
This  year  there  will  be  over  500,000  sec- 
ondary school  students  that  will  partici- 
pate In  the  contest.  They  will  be  com- 
peting for  the  five  national  scholarships 
which  will  be  awarded  as  top  prizes  as 
follows: 

First  prize,  $10,000  scholarship; 

Second  prize,  $5,000  scholarship; 

Third  prize,  $3,500  scholarship; 

Fourth  prize,  $2,500  scholarship;  and 

Fifth  prize,  $1,500  scholarship. 

The  contest  theme  for  the  year  1976 
is  "What  Our  Bicentennial  Heritage 
Means  to  Me." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  pride  that  Is 
justifiable  and  pardonable  that  I  an- 
nounce at  this  time  that  the  winning 
contestant  in  the  State  of  Missouri  is  one 
of  our  constituents,  Mary  Lou  Angell, 
who  lives  out  in  the  country  on  Route  2, 
Box  268,  Lamar,  Mo.,  which  is  situated  in 
Barton  County,  Mo.,  In  our  congressional 
district  which  is.  because  of  Its  natural 
resources  and  Its  varied  agricultural 
products  and  because  of  the  accomplish- 
ments and  personal  achievements  of  so 
many  of  its  citizens  over  the  years,  has 
earned  the  description  of  Missouri's 
"Fabulous  Fourth"  District. 

Mary  Lou  Angell  Is  a  farm  girl.  She 
hopes  to  one  day  become  an  agricultural 
engineer.  She  has  already  become  a  good 
cook  and  a  good  seamstress.  Her  aspira- 
tion Is  to  devote  her  life  to  plants  and 
animals. 

There  was  a  biographical  sketch,  which 
was  furnished  our  ofBce  by  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  and  while  it  was  in- 
formative one  thing  that  I  note,  because 
of  her  modesty,  was  not  mentioned  and 
that  is  that  she  is  a  patriot.  I  reached 
that  conclusion  because  in  every  shining 
word  of  her  essay  she  speaks  like  those 
patriots  who  gave  breath  to  our  Nation 
200  years  ago. 

I  know  I  may  be  charged  with  being 
prejudiced  in  my  admiration  of  the  Mis- 
.soiirl  winner  of  the  VPW  Voice  of  De- 

ocracy  contest,  but  I  honestly  believe 

at  Miss  AngeU's  essay  is  so  outstand- 
ing that  it  should  be  shared  with  my  col- 
leagues as  well  as  those  who  may  read 
the  CoNCRCssioNaL  Recoro  and.  more- 
over, by  reading  this  essay  into  the  Rec- 


ord, that  it  may  be  thereby  preserved 
for  the  future  as  a  contrfbxition  most  ap- 
propriate to  the  c^bration  of  our  coun- 
try's 200th  birthday.  The  essay  follows: 
What  Oux  BicmiainnAL  HxaiTASx  Mxahs  to 

Mb 
(By  Mary  Lou  Angell.  Lamar.  Mo.,  Missouri 

winner,    1976   VFW   Voice   of   Democracy 

contest) 

A,  M,  E,  R.  "I".  "C.  A.  Vr  American. 
American.  We,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  Americans  and.  because  of  the 
rights  promised  to  us  by  our  Constitution, 
we  reserve  also  the  right  to  say  "I  can",  th* 
last  four  letters  of  the  word  "American." 

Freedom  of  religion,  speech,  press,  assem- 
bly, and  petltUm.  These  are  the  rights  we  are 
assured  by  the  first  amendment.  The  Consti- 
tution was  adopted  in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union,  and  together  with  the  Bill  of 
Rights  serves  to  establish  justice,  Instire  do- 
mestic tranqulUty,  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  promote  the  general  welfare  of 
the  people. 

America  Is  truly  a  nation  of  the  people,  by 
the  people  and  for  the  people.  This  Is  why  we 
can  stand  up  and  say  "I  can."  We  live  In  a 
democracy,  we  have  freedom. 

This  Is  what  the  Fotmdlng  Fathers  meant 
when  they  wrote  "and  secure  the  blessings 
of  Uberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity." 
They  sought  to  preserve  mankind's  unalien- 
able rights,  and  those  rights  are  alive  and 
well  today  In  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Stipreme  law  of  the  land,  the  living 
Constitution  has  furnished  the  framework 
of  our  National  government  and  provided  na 
with  laws  that  protect  our  dally  living  for 
nearly  two  hundred  years.  It  outlines  for  tm 
the  rights,  privileges  and  responsibilities 
that  are  a  part  of  American  citizenship. 

The  American's  Creed  states,  "It  Is  our 
duty  to  our  country  to  love  It,  to  support 
its  Constitution,  to  respect  its  fiag,  to  obey 
Its  laws  and  to  defend  It  against  all  enemies. 
Not  only  Is  our  Constitution  important  In 
our  dally  life,  otir  flag  is  also.  It  Is  a  symbol 
of  the  hopes  and  dreams  and  the  desire  In 
the  hearts  of  men  to  build  a  society  founded 
on  decency  and  kindness  and  honor.  Our 
flag  Is  composed  of  three  colors  that  sym- 
bolize everything  worthwhile  In  our  nation, 
red — sacrifice,  valor  and  courage,  from  Lex- 
ington Green  to  Da  Nang  Habor;  white — 
honesty  and  ptirity  the  traits  that  make  men 
noble;   blue — i>erseverance  and  quality. 

Our  Constitution,  our  fiag,  and  what  they 
represent.  Is  the  American  Heritage.  The 
qualities  of  those  solid  individuals  who 
buUt  this  country  are  embodied  In  the 
symbols  they  left  behind.  They  Intended  for 
this  democracy  to  be  a  lasting  one,  for  this 
country  to  be  an  asylum  for  mankind,  but 
they  had  their  doubts.  As  John  Adams  wrote, 
"There  never  was  a  democracy  that  did  not 
commit  suicide." 

Now  after  nearly  two  hundred  years  we 
can  say,  as  history  has  taught  us,  the  great 
societies  faU  from  within,  but  the  United 
States  is  stUI  going  strong,  we  are  the  oldest 
of  democracies  and  we  have  shown  that  we 
Intend  to  stay.  Our  Bicentennial  Heritage, 
our  heritage  of  200  years  of  freedom,  and 
democracy,  Is  a  testimony  to  this  fact. 

What  does  the  Bicentennial  Heritage  mean 
to  me?  It  means  that  I  have  the  same  rights, 
privileges,  and  responsibilities,  that  our 
Foimdlng  Fathers  sought  to  Insure  us.  It 
means  that  I  have  the  freedoms  that  are 
promised  to  us  and  protected  for  us  by  the 
Con<»tltutlon.  It  makes  me  provtd  to  support 
our  Constitution,  to  respect  our  flag  and  to 
strive  to  achieve  within  myself  those  quali- 
ties which  our  Founding  Fathers  had,  to 
stand  up  and  say  I  am  proud  to  be  an 
American,  and  when  asked  to  support  this 
country  to  say  I  can  and  I  will. 

This  la  what  the  Bicentennial  Heritage 
means  to  me. 
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SPECIAL  ORDBRS.GRANTED 


By  unaalmoui  oonsoit,  permlBston  to 
address  the  Hoase.  following  Hbn  leglila- 
Uve  program  tfnd  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

(The  followh3|K  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hansen)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matto::) 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  for 
5  minutes,  today. 

Bfr.  Bill,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McDaoe.  for  S  nilnutes,  today. 

Iklrs.  SyzTH  of 'Nebraska,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

cnie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Santzni)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  an<l  include  ex- 
traneous matcorlal:) 

Mr.  GOKZALEZ,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pattcrsok  of  California,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr,  VawiK,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stokes,  for  60  mlniites.  today. 

Ms.  HOlteman,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzttg,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  FoBO  of  Michigan,  for  S  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  BmcHAM,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Beadxmas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  DOMiNicK  V.  Daniels,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Obbisiab.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  WiBXH,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Revbs.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LraoBR,  for  SO  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dodd,  for  10  mlnutee,  today. 

Mr.  nusBK,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ruibau.,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vam,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  FUMM),  f ov  60  minutes,  on  March  4. 


EXI^fSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimpus  consult,  permission  to 
revise  and  extecid  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Baoillo  to  extend  his  remarks 
notwithstanding  it  exceeds  two  pages 
and  Is  estimated  by  the  public  printer  to 
cost  $3,002. 

Mr.  Badillo.  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Oohgres- 
sional  Rbcord  and  is  estimated  by  the 
Public  Printer  to  cost  $2,646.00. 

Mr.  Ranvall,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Cllie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hansen)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Archer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.RnrALDO. 

Mr.  Keicp  in  three  instances. 

Mr.Lnrr. 

Mr.  McKinney. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.MADIOAN. 

Bfr.RHOsn. 

Mr.  SmoKR  Of  Arizona  In  two  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  PteMSKL  id  four  Instanow. 
oxxa — B9e-PMt« 


"Mir.CoBKN. 

Mr..Wnu#L    , 

Mr.XUasT. 

M3r.  LoiT. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Santini)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Vander  Veen. 

Mr.  MoTTL. 

Mr.  Natcher. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Moixohan. 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Ms.  Abzug  in  three  instances. 

Ml-.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  EiLBmc. 

Mr.  Zeusxtti. 

Mr.  Hawkhis  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Harkin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dohinick  V.  Daniels. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Baoillo  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  OTTmcxR. 

Mr.  Dodd  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Gatdos  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Mezvinskt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CORMAN. 

Mr,  Stxkd. 

Mr.  Dblluxs. 

Mr.  Dbinan. 

Mr.  MmiSH. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  Toric. 

Mr.  Rees. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.  SAMTINL  MT.  Speaker, 


SENATE  BILLS  AND   CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8.  607.  An  act  to  provide  tot  the  manage- 
ment, protection,  and  development  of  the 
national  resource  lands,  and  tot  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

8.  2931.  An  act  to  provide  for  daylight  sav- 
ing time  on  a  seven-month  basis,  beginning 
with  the  second  Sunday  in  March  and  end- 
ing with  the  second  Sunday  of  October,  for 
s  two-year  period  beginning  with  the  second 
Sunday  In  March  of  1976  and  to  require  the 
Federal  Conununlcations  Commission  to  per- 
mit certain  daytime  broadcast  stations  to 
operate  before  local  sunrise;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

8.  Con.  Bes.  86.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorlalDg  the  printing  as  a  Senate  document 
of  a  rep<Hii  by  a  special  consultant  to  the  Ad- 
mlnlstratlTe  Conference  of  the  United  States 
on  some  admlnstratlve  procedures  of  the 
Internal  Bevenue  Service;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Hie  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

8.  isi.  An  act  to  authorize  and  modify 
eartous  IMetal  redamatton  projects  and  pco- 
grams,  and  for  otber  puzpoMS. 


I  move 
that  the  HoobC  do  now  adjoinii. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to:  «MM»>rdingIy 
(at  2  o'clock  and  5  minutes  pjn.) ,  imder 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  March  1,  1976,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ET(X 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
commimications  were  taken  from  the 
^leaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2840.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Installations  and  Logistics) , 
transmitting  notice  of  the  ptaposed  transfer 
of  the  obsolete  stfbmarine  ex-Croaker  (ex- 
SS  346)  to  the  Subioarlne  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  Oroton,  Conn.,  pursuant  to  10 
VS.C.  7308;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

aS41.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Ballroad 
Retirement  Board,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  Board's  activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  during  calendar  year  1975. 
pxtfsuant  to  S  UJS.C.  SS2(d)-,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 
'  2642.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Administration) ,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  a  Defense  Mapping  Agency 
proposal  to  change  an  existing  record  system 
entitled  "B0502-03  Billet  Access  Record,"  p»ir- 
suant  to  S  V3.C  &S2a(o);  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovemment  Operations. 

2643.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  U.S.  House 
<rf  Reprcsentattves,  transmitting  his  semi- 
annual report  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
for  the  period  of  July  1  through  bciember  31, 
1975.  ptirsuant  to  section  105(a)  of  Put^llc 
Law  88-454  [2  U.S.C.  104a(a)  ]  (H.  Doc.  No. 
94-384):  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2644.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  consoUdate  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  50  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  territories  for  programs 
in  the  field  of  health,  to  focus  those  programs 
on  Individuals  most  In  need  of  them,  and  to 
eliminate  unnecessary  restrictions  on  the 
exercise  of  State  responslblUty  for  program 
administration;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2645.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  U.S.  Railway  Association,  transmit- 
ting notice  of  modifications,  supplements,  and 
additions  to  the  designations  of  raU  prop- 
erties In  the  Final  System  Plan  for  North- 
east raUroads,  pursuant  to  section  208(d)  (3) 
(A)  of  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act 
of  1973,  as  amended  (90  Stat.  85);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

Received  From  the  Comptboller  General 

2646.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  actions  taken  by  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Defense  and  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Develc^ment  to  comply  with  leg- 
islation stopping  assistance  to  foreign  po- 
lice and  with  sense  of  the  Congress  legisla- 
tion concerning  political  prisoners  and  hu- 
man rights;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Oovemment  Operations,  International  Re- 
lations, and  Appropriations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMnTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  refer^ice  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  fcdlows: 
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Mr.  BiRO^KS:  Oommlttae  oo  Oovemment 
OperAtloDS.  Report  on  how  Bure»u  of  R«cU- 
mattoo'B  taMtaxlng  paroMduna  conceal  Infor- 
BiAtkMi  that  «»ter  resource  projects  are  In 
excess  of  tbelr  »utbortoed  cost  eeUlngs 
(Kept.  No.  94-^2) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Unk>n. 


PUBLIC  BILUS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  Introduced  and  severally  referred 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  (by 
request) : 
HJt.  131  la.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Independ- 
ent Safety  Board  Act  ot  1974  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional appropriations  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  tbe  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  BRINKLET   (for  himself,  Mr. 

IiAjntBuif,  Mr.  Fltmt,  Mr.  Stb>hens, 

Mr.  arucxKT,  Mr.  Mathis.  Mr.  Oinn, 

Mr.  Toimo  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Levitas, 

and  Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia) : 

HJl.  13119.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Gold 

Star  Wives  of  America;  to  tbe  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLKVBLAND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  D'Amoubs)  : 
HJt.  13130.  A  bUl  to  amend  aecUon  111 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  to  permit  the 
sale  of  State  lottery  tickets  on  Interstate 
System  rights-of-way;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  DBVINX  (for  himself,  Mr.  Clam- 
CT,  and  Mr.  Johmson  of  Colorado) : 
HJt.  13131.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  recov- 
ery  by  the  prevailing  party  of  attorney's  fees 
from  the  United  States  in  civil  actions  where 
the  United  States  is  a  party  which  does  not 
prevail:  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PHIUUP  BX7RTON  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  KsTCKUM,  and  Mr.  Don  H. 
Claosxm  ) : 
ILR.  12133.  A  blU  to  amend  section  3  of  tbe 
act  of  June  30.  1964,  providing  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  clvU  government  for  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    wntTH    (tar    himself,    Mr. 
Ambbo,  Mr.  BAXJCva,  Mr.  Bkdkix,  Mr. 
Bboohxad,    Mr.   Coknxxx,   Mr.   Has- 
BI8.  Mr.  HuBBAHo,  Mr.  Jenrcttk,  Ms. 
Kkts,    Mr.    Macttub,    Mr.    McHuch, 
Mr.  Muteta,  Mr.  Nbai.,  Mr.  Ottincbb. 
Mr.   PATrBBsox    of   California.   Mr. 
ParnsON  of  New  York,  Ms.  Spku,- 
aiAN.  and  Mr.  Tsonoas)  : 
HJl.  13133.  A  blU  to  provide  for  limited 
public    financing    of    congressional    general 
election  campaigns  throiigh  the  matching  of 
private  contributions,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Hou.se  Administration. 
By  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  niinoLs: 
H.R.  12134.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and   Secondary   Education   Act   of    1965   to 
provide  emergency  financial  assistance  to  lo- 
cal education  agencies  in  order  to  maintain 
essential  elementary  and  secondai-y  education 
services  at  a  quality  level  and  for  other  pur- 
poees; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By   Mr.    CORMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
CNeiu.,  Mr.   McFftix.  Mr.   Phuup 
Bttbton,  Mr.  BCKHABOT,  Mr.  jAmca 
V.  Stantoh.  and  Mr.  WxAvm) : 
H.R.  13125.  A  bill  to  create  a  national  sys- 
tem of  health  security;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COTTER: 
H.R.  13136.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  1604  of 
the   Internal   Reveuiw   Code   of    IMM,    aa 
amended;   to  the  Oonunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


By  Mr.  D'AMOUBS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Habbis)  : 
HH.  12137.  A  blU  to  amend  PubUo  Law 
•74,  81st  Congress,  to  provide  that  ehlMren 
of  parents  employed  on  Federal  propettf  who 
attend  school  in  a  State  eootlguous  to  the 
State  In  which  such  property  is  situated  may 
be  counted  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
aid  entitlement  of  tbe  local  educational 
agency  having  Jurisdiction  over  such  school, 
and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DELANET  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dan  Danoel)  : 
HJl.  13138.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  amounts  paid  by  a  taxpayer  for  tuition  to 
provide  an  education  for  himself  or  his  de- 
pendents; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  lar.  DODD: 
H.R.  12129.  A  bill  to  modtfy-the  project  for 
hurricane-flood  protection  at  New  London, 
Connecticut:    to   the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon: 
HJt.   12130.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  4,   1897    (30  Stat.   86).   and  for  other 
piuposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  EARLY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Habbinoton)  : 
HJt.  12131.  A  bUl  to  amend  tiUe  39,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  ratesetting 
procedures  of   the  U.S.   Postal   Service  and 
the  Postal  Rate  Commission:    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PAUNTROY   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Deixxtms,  Mr.  BiESTCB.  Mr.  Dices.  Mr. 
FLOBio.   Mr.   OooB.   Mr.   McKinnet. 
Ms.      Mbtmbb.      Mr.      NowAK,      Mr. 
Stockbt,  and  Mr.  Whaliw)  : 
HJl.  12132.  A  bill  to  extend  as  an  emergency 
measure  for  1  year  the  District  of  Columbia 
Medical  and  Dental  Manpower  Act  of  1970; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

By  Mr.  PISH   (for  himself,  Mr.  Hab- 
binoton,  Mr.   Hbustoski,   and   Ms. 

HOI.TZMAN)  : 

HJl.  12133.  A  bUl  to  terminate  the  grant- 
ing of  construction  licenses  of  nuclear  fis- 
sion powerplants  In  tbe  United  States  pend- 
ing action  by  the  Congress  following  a  com- 
prehensive 5-year  study  of  the  nuclear  fuel 
cycle,  with  particular  reference  to  its  safety 
and  environmental  hazards,  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

By    Mr.    FISHER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Sarbanbs, 
Mr.  ScKETTEB,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Jambs 
V.  Stanton,  ISi.  Stabx,  Mr.  Udaix, 
Mr.  Waxmam,  Mr.  Weaveb,  Mr.  WoLrr, 
and  Mr.  ZBrBBBm) : 
H.R.  12134.  A  bill  to  prohibit  certain  civil 
supersonic  aircraft  from  landing  at,  or  tak- 
ing off  from,   Dulles   International    Airport 
or  Washington  National  Airport;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  P\ibllc  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  PHASER  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
Nbal): 
H.R.  12135.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  provide  that  no  pipeline 
company  engaged  in  the  transportation  of 
oil  may  transport  oil  through  Its  pipelines 
if  that  company  has  an  Interest  in  such  oU; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FRENZEL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MXKVA,  Mr.  PBiTCttABD,  Mr.  BLovm, 
Mr.  PBKSsuat,  Mr.  Asitlet,  Mr.  Fnfs- 
LBT.  Mr.  Fbaskb.  Mr.  Bbown  of  Mich- 
igan, MS.  Abxvo,  Mr.  SABAsnr,  Mr. 
Maoican,  Mr.  FUH,  Mr.  RfBOU,  Mr. 
Vfotrr,  Mr.  Hates  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
D'Amoubs,  Mr.  LrrroN,  Mr.  Schbubb, 
Mr.  HuoHEs.  Mr.  PanisoN  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Habbis)  : 
HJt.  12136.  A  bin  to  amend  the  FedenA 
Election  Campaign  Act  ot  1974  to  establish 


an  Independent  estabttprtuaent  ot  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  Govenuneot  ot  the 
Untted  States,  a  onmmHalon  to  M  known  as 
the  Federal  Election  OammMon.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Booae 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
HJl.  12137.  A  bill  to  reduce  tbe  corporate 
Income  tax  rate  by  8  percentage  points  by 
repealing  DISC  and  the  Investment  credit 
for  corporations;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HARRINOTOM: 
HJl.  13138.  A  bin  to  faelllUte  In  a  realis- 
tic manner  the  Implementation  by  States  of 
child  day  care  services  prograiQi  under  title 
XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    HARRINGTON    (for  himself, 
Mr.  Hechlxb  of  Weat  Virginia.  Bis. 
Holtzman,   Mr.   KSIXT,  Ifr.  MlKVA, 
and  Mr.  MrrcHEU.  of  Maryland) : 
HJl.   12139.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Dtadoaure  Act 
of  1959  to  provide  that  national  and  inter- 
national labor  organizations,  and  Intermedi- 
ate labor  organization  bodies,  shall  dect  their 
officers  by  secret  ballot;  to  the  Oonunittee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  Eoblb- 

MAN,  Mr.  Fobsttbb.  Mr.  FUt,  Mr. 

McCloskkt,     1ST.     Pbitcbabo.    Mr. 

RxcuiJi,  and  Mr.  Rhodes)  : 

H.R.  12140.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax  assist- 

ance  to  small  businesses;  to  tbe  Committee 

on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
HJl.  12141.  A  biU  to  provide  emergency, 
buinanltarlan  assistance  and  relief  to  the 
people  of  Lebanon,  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  piurposes; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  International  Relations. 
By  Mr.  JENRBTTE: 
HJl.  12142.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Federal 
Advisory  Committee  Act  to  provide  that  the 
charters  of  agency  advisory  committees  shall 
be  filed  with  the  President  pro  tmnpcre  of 
tbe  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  Bouse  of 
Representatives,  rather  than  with  the  statod- 
ing  committees  having  legislative  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  agencies  to  which  such  advisory 
committees  report,  and  to  expand  tbe  in- 
formation required  In  such  charters;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

HJl.  12143.  A  biU  to  amend  tttle  88,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  require  the  VJB.  Postal  Service 
to  make  certain  considerations  prior  to  the 
closing  of  third-  and  fourth-class  post  of- 
fices; to  tbe  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  12144.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  marital  status,  and  for 
other  purpoees:  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
tbe  Judiciary  and  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  (for  himself 
and  &Ir.  Habsha)  (by  request): 
H.R.  12146.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  21, 1940,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  in  the  construction 
or  alteration  of  bridge  protection  systems, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  W<«"ks  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  KA8TENMBIER  (for  hlmseU 
and  Mr.  BtxnnN) : 
HJl.  13146.  A  bUl  to  amend  tbe  Clayton 
Act  to  provide  for  additional  regulation  of 
certain  anticompetitive  developments  in  the 
agricultural  industry;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KOCH   (for  hhnself  and  Mr. 
YovNc  of  Florida) : 
H.R.  13147.  A  Mil  to  esUblUh'  a  Commis- 
sion on  the  Humana  ^Bntatmeiit  of  Animals; 
to  the  CiHumlttea  on  Agrloultnre. 

By  Mr.  KOOH  (for  hlmaM.  Mr.  Ambeb- 

SON  of   CMlfoniia.  Urm.  Bubxz  of 

Cal^omla,  Mr.  Phillip  ^anom,  Mr. 

Hoc  and  Mr.  Jamh  V.  8n»tpii).: 

HJl.  13148.  A  bUl  to  Muesd  ttio  Export  M- 

mlnlstratiott  Act  eC  1988  to  strencUien  the 
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urtlboyotftt  provlalolia  ot  such  act.  to  amend 
the  Securltwe  Kxbhiaiga  Act  of  1884  to  an- 
haaoe  tereator  dUtfloaim  provtrtona  of  that 
irtand  for  ottrtr'tmfpoaee;  Jointly  to  the 
Coimltteea  o«x  Intlniatt«ial  Belattons  and 
interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LATTA:  

HJl  19149.  A  bm  to  amend  title  XVni  o( 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authoirfae  paymmit 
under  the  medicare  program  for  certain  aerv- 
loM  performed  by  chiropractors;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  an<  Means. 

By  Mr.  VCTTOK  {tor  himself,  Mr.  Or- 

nNOEB,    Ms.    HoLTncAN,    and    Ms. 

Abzoo) : 
HR.  12160.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  local  gov- 
ernments may  be  raimbxirsed  for  the  coat  of 
protective  and  security  sCTVlcea  provided  by 
such  govemmenia  in  connection  with  visits 
by  tbe  Preaident  or  '\^ce  President  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LITTiH*  (for  hlmaelf,  Mr.  Bak- 

OKL.  Ut.  Woir  Pat,  and  Mr.  Novak)  : 
HJl.  13181.  A  biU  to  provide  that  local  gov- 
tmments  may  be  ralmbuiaed  for  the  coat  of 
pioteottva  and  aecurlt^  aerTlces  provided  by 
■ach  governments  in  ooonactkHi  with  vistta 
by  the  President  or  Vice  President  of  the 
united  SUtes;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  McKINNEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Allen,  Mr.  BoBOBinDt,  Mr.  Collins 

of  Texas,  Mr.  Habbincton,  Mr.  Hel- 

8T08KI.  Mr.  HOWABO,  Mr.  Htde,  Mr. 

LAOOMABanro,     Mr.     Lehman,     Mr. 

Mabtin,  Mr.  Matris,  Ms.  Mink,  Mr. 

MoLLOHAN,  Mr.  Ottingeb,  and  Mr. 

HJl.  12153.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  an  individual 
to  exclude  from  gross  income  the  gain  from 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  the  Individual's  prln- 
ctptl  residence;  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MATSIS: 
HJt.  12153.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
policy  for  the  prevention  of  unreasonable  or 
excessive  costs  to  consumers  from  Oovem- 
ment programs  and  for  priority  conaidara- 
tlon  of  proposals  that  can  be  expected  to 
provide  greater  benefits  In  relation  to  costs 
to  consumers,  to  require  preparations  of  a 
consumer  cost  assessment  for  proposals  for 
legtolatlon  or  regulations  which  may  have  a 
significant  Impact  on  costs  to  consumers 
And  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations. 

HJl.  12154.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
Regulatory  Agency  Review  Commission;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conxmerce. 

HJl.  13156.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  inactive  and  overlapping  Federal 
programs,  to  require  authorization  of  new 
budget  authority  for  Government  programs 
and  activities  at  least  every  4  years,  to  estab- 
lish a  procedure  for  Eero-base  review  and 
evaluation  of  Government  programs  and  ac- 
tivities every  4  years,  and  for  other  purpoees; 
to  the  Conmilttee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MELCHER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Habkin)  : 

H.R.  12166.  A  bill  to  provide  for  U.S.  stand- 
ards and  a  national  inspection  system  for 
grain,  and  for  other  purpcees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

ByMr.  MOAKLEY: 

H.R.  12167.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Statistics  for  the  purpose  of 
monitoring  the  changes  in  prices  which  oc- 
cur in  the  price  of  agricultural  commodities 
from  the  time  they  are  sold  by  the  farmer 
until  the  time  when  the  consumer  purchases 
such  conunodlties  or  products  thereof,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  making  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  correcting 
situations  in  which  tbe  retell  price  of  an  ag- 
rlcultxual  commodity,  or  product  thereof, 
rises  while  the  prices  received  by  the  farmer 


for  tha  same  oommodlty  dedaases;  to  ibe 
coounMtaa  on  Agncuttore. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLEY   (tor  himself.  Mr. 

BAVCUB.  Vtr:  HabKin,  Mr.  Hsunr,  Mr. 

HATsa  of  Indl«iia«  Mr.  Jamnn.  Mb. 

KKTB,  Mr.  LEBMAK.  Mk.  MiXMKMKt. 

Mr.  Mbbds.  Mr.  Mxrc^nx  of  Mary- 
land,  Mr,  BicHMOMD,  Mr.  ScHxuxa, 
and  Mr.  Stabk)  : 
HJl.  13168.  A  bill  to  prohibit  Stete  and 
local  law  from  permitting  construction  which 
Interferes  vrith  sunlight  necessary  for  solar 
heating  and  cooling  equipment;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Bankteg,  Currency  and  Housing. 

By  Mr.  MOTTL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ba- 
snxo,  Mr.  Baocttb,  Mr.  Blanchabd. 
Mr.  Blootn,  Mr.  Bbown  of  Califor- 
nia, Ms.  Crisholm,  Mr.  Cleveland, 
Mr.  D'Amoobs,  Mr.  Downet  of  New 
York,   Mr.  Dodd,   Mr.   Dbinan,   Mr. 
Eboab,  Mr.  Hannafokd,  Mr.  Habkin, 
Mr.  Habbxnoton,  Mr.  Helstoskx,  Mr. 
Howa,  Mr.  Jenbette,  Mr.  Lehman, 
Mr.   Matsttnaga,    Mr.   Mttchell   of 
Maryland,      Mr.      OrxiNaxB.      Ms. 
SCEDtoBDXB,  and  Mr.  Stabk)  : 
HJl.  13189.  A  bill  to  reorganize  the  activi- 
ties of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  small  business  con- 
cerns   and    individual    Inventors    with    In- 
creased opportunltiaa  to  partic4>ate  to  ac- 
tivities carried  out  by  the  Energy  Beaearch 
and  Devdopment  AdmlnistratloD,  to  stimu- 
late competition  in  the  energy  industries, 
and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Science  and  Technology,  SmaU 
Business,  and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York   (for 
himself,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Hobton. 
Mr.   Kebcp,  Mr.   McHugr,   and  Mr. 
Walsh): 
HJt.  13160.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Regional 
BaU  Beorganizatlon  Act  of  1973  to  extend  the 
period  provided  for  acceptance  of  certain 
offers  made  pursuant  to  the  final  system 
plan,  and  for  other  piurposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  IntersUte  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Mr.  OTTINQER: 
HJl.  12161.  A  blU  to  require  Stetes  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  system  of  regional  Prealdenttal 
primaries  administered  by  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission,  and  tat  other  purpoees;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  PRICE   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Bob  Wilson)  (by  request) : 

HJl.  13162.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 

Security  Act  of  1947,  as  amended,  and  for 

other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 

Services. 

ByMr.  QinUUSN: 
HJl.   12163.  A  bill   to  reform  residential 
electric  utUity  rates;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  PcH-eign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RICHMOND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BADnxo,  Mr.  Downet  of  New  York, 
Mr.  HoWABD,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Obeb- 
btab,  and  ISr.  Rosenthal)  : 
H.R.   12164.  A  bill  to  prohibit  new  rules 
and  regiUations  from  becoming  effective  un- 
der the  Pood  Stemp  Act  of  1964  untU  the 
Congress  enacts  new  legislation  with  respect 
to  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  RONCALIO: 
H.R.  12165.  A  bUl  to  esteblish  an  independ- 
ent UjS.  Air  Traffic  Services  Corporation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  jointly  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Public  Works  and  Transportation, 
and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  Rtn»PE: 
H.R.  12166.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  local  pub- 
lic works  capital  development  and  invest- 
ment program;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mrs.  SPELLMAN: 
H.R.  12167.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  Federal 
employees  may  be  allowed  to  take  accrued 
annual  leave  or  leave  without  pay  for  a  period 
following  the  adoption  of  a  minor  child;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 
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By  Mr^STAOGEBS  (tat  himself  and 

HJBt.  tSMB.  A  btt  «o  amaad  tka  Natural 
Oaa  npaiiaef  Saflt^  Aat  vt  1968  to  authorize 
appfoprtettona  for  flaoal  year  1977;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstete  and  Foreign  Com- 


HJEb.  12169.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Aiergy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1977  to  carry 
out  the  functions  of  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration, and  for  other  ptnposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Intentate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  MiNETA,  Mr.  Wolff,  Mr. 
PisHEB,  Mr.  BaniLLO,  Mr.  Beaed  of  . 
Rhode  Island,  Mr,  Downet  of  New 
YoA.  Mr.  DanrAN,  Mr.  Eboab,  Mr. 
Habbis,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Kkebb,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Moffett, 
Mr.  Onumaa.  Mr.  Pattzxson  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Binaum, 
Itfr.    BODiHO,    Mr.    Rosenthal,    Mr. 

RTAN,   Mr.   SCHKDXB.  Ms.   SCHBOEDEB, 

Mr.  Setbkbi.tnc,  and  Mr.  Stabk)  : 
HJl.  13170.  A  bill  to  preserve  the  public 
health,  safety,  and  welfare  by  prohibiting 
the  oitranoe  into  and  opwatlon  wittaln  tbe 
United  Statea  of  civil  supersonic  aircraft  that 
do  not  meet  appropriate  noise  stendarda;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  TrauE- 
portetlon. 

By  Mr.  fiTEKLMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Fascell,  and  Mr.  Sabasin)  : 
HJt.  13171.  A  blU  to  provide  that  meetings 
of  Government  agendas  shall  be  open  to  the 
public,  and  tat  other  puipoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Govarxunent  Operations. 
ByMr.STOKES: 
HJl.  12172.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  authorize  expenditures  by 
the  Secretory  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment for  repair  of  certain  dwelllugs;   to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and 
Housing. 

HA.  121V3.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  expenditures  by 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  for 
repair  of  certeln  xlwelilngs;  to  the  Coxnmlt- 
tee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 
HJl.  12174.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Federal  Fire  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1974  and  the  act  of  March  3, 
1901,  for  fiscal  years  1977  and  1978,  and  to 
promote  the  coordination  of  fire  research;  to 
the  Conomittee  on  Science  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT   (for  himself, 
Mr.    Schneebeli,    Mr.    Bafalis,    and 
Mr.  Ketchtjm)  : 
H.R.  12175.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XX  of  the 
Social  Secxuity  Act  to  strengthen  the  ability 
of  the  States  to  support  social  services  in 
their   communities;    to  the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.WYLIE: 
HJl.  12176.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1951, 
title  18,  United  Stetes  Code,  Act  of  July  3. 
1946;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS   (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Fbaseb)  : 

H.J.  Res.  830.  Joint  res<^ution  to  establish 

a  Bicentennial  Commission  on  Presidential 

Nominations;    to  the  Committee  on  House 

Administration. 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 
H.J.  Res.  831.  Joint  resolution  autborlzlns 
and  requesting  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  7  calendar  days 
beginning  September  26,  1976  as  "National 
Port  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Ofljce 
and  Civil  Service. 

ByMr.  RANDALL: 
H.J.  Res.  832.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  full  calen- 
dar week  in  March  of  each  year  as  "National 
En^loy  the  Older  Worker  We^";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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ByMr.  DRINAN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  661.  Oootnirrent  nsolutton 
disapproving  the  proposed  aide  ot  miUtary 
equipmeni  to  teudt  Antbte  (trAnanlttol 
76-2S):  to  tbe  Committee  on  IntemftttoBAl 
RelAtlcns. 

H.  Cod.  Res.  602.  Concurrent  resolution 
disi4>provlng  the  propoeed  sale  of  military 
equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia  (transmittal 
76-37);  to  the  Committee  on  Internatiot>al 
Relations. 

H.  Con.  Res.  663.  Concurrent  resolution 
disapproving  the  proposed  sale  of  military 
equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia  (transmittal  76- 
28):  to  the  Committee  on  Interuatlonal 
Relations. 

H.  Con.  Res.  664.  Concurrent  resolution 
disapproving  the  proposed  sale  of  military 
equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia  ( transhmlttal  76- 
29):  to  the  Committee  on  Interruitlonal 
Relations. 

H.  Con.  Res.  665.  CMicurrent  resolution 
disapproving  the  proposed  sale  of  military 
equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia  (transmittal  7&- 
30) :  to  the  Committee  on  International  Re- 
lations. 

H.  Con.  Res.  666.  Concurrent  resolution 
disapproving  the  proposed  sale  of  military 
equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia  (transmittal  76- 
31 ) :  to  the  Committee  on  ^temational  Re- 
lations. 

H.  Con.  Res.  567.  ConcurrenAresolutlon  dis- 
approving the  proposed  sale  of  military 
equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia  (transmittal  76- 
32):  to  the  Committee  on  Inte^ational  Re- 
lations. 

By  Mr.  OTTINOER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  66«.  Concurrent 
disapproving  Uie  proposed  letter 
sell  certain  defense  articles  and\servlce8  to 
Saudi  Arabia:  to  the  Committee  <}n  Interna- 
tional Relations.  

By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska! 

H.  Con.  Res.  569.  Concurrent  resolution 

with  respect  to  poet  office  closings:   to  the 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  8CHKT7ER  (for  himself,  Mr. 

DiXLUMS.  Mr.  OuM,  Mr.  Hixstoski, 

Ms.      HOLTZMAN,      Mr.     HOWABD,      Mr. 

MACuniE.    Mr.    Moakixt,    Mr.    Or- 
TiNCEH,  Mr.  Patteh,  Mr.  Richmond, 
Mr.    Rtan,    Mr.    Solakz,    and    Mr. 
Stakk)  : 
H.  Res.   1067.  A  resolution  directing  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion to  investigate  the  process  by  which  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  reached  a  de- 
cision permitting  the  Concorde  to  land  at  the 
John  P.  Kennedy  and  Dulles  International 
Airports;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  SLACK: 
H.  Res.  1058.  Resolution  dlsapprovbig  the 
deferral  of  certain  budget  authority   (D76- 
98)   relating  to  the  Department  of  Justice, 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration, 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Dellquency  Prevention 
Program,  proposed  in  the  President's  special 
message  of  January  23,  1976  (H.  Doc.  94-342) , 
transmitted  under  section  1013  of  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 


resolution 
of  offer  to 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxii.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  BTRON: 
HJl.  12177.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alice  W. 
Olson,  Lisa  Olson  Hayward.  Eric  Olson,  and 
Nils  Olson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 

Hit.  12178.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Edward 

J.  Shea;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMrO-HARA: 

HA.  12179.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Alica 

TtodMra:  to  the  Committee  aa  the  Judiciary. 


FACTUAL  INSCRIPTIONS  OP  BILU3 
AND  RE80LUT1DN8  INTRODCX7BD 

Prepared  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  pursuant  to  clause  5(d) 
of  House  rule  X.  Previous  listing  ap- 
peared in  the  CoMGRCssioNAL  Record  of 
Febniary  17,  1976,  page  3301 : 
HOUSE  buxs 

HH.  11435.  January  21,  1076.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Provides  tor  increases  in  annuities  paid 
under  the  retired  servicemen's  family  protec- 
tion plan  based  upon  retired  and  retainer 
pay  Increa-^es. 

HJt.  11436.  January  21,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  exclude  from  the  estate  tax,  amounts  paid 
out  of  an  estate  as  an  allowance  or  award  for 
the  support  of  the  decedent's  stirviving 
spouse  or  children  for  a  limited  period  dur- 
ing the  admmistration  of  the  estate. 

H.R.  11437.  January  21,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  CivU  Service.  Permits  the  installation  of 
photocopying  equipment  for  public  use  in 
any  pontal  facility  upon  a  determiiuttlon  by 
the  officer  of  the  Post  Service  responsible  for 
the  operation  of  such  facility  that  said 
equipment  is  necessary  or  appropriate. 

H.R.  11438.  January  21,  1976.  Post  OtBce 
and  Civil  Service.  Grants  Federal  and  Con- 
gressional employees  leave  without  reducton 
pay  or  leave  to  which  they  are  otherwise  en- 
titled for  absence  due  to  service  as  witnesses 
in  any  Jvidicial  proceeding  to  which  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  a 
State  or  local  government  is  a  party. 

Allows  amounts  appropriated  for  govern- 
ment contributions  to  Federal  employee  and 
retired  Federal  employee  health  plans  to  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

Hit.  11439.  January  21,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Permits  a  surviving  spouse 
whose  civil  service  annuity  was  terminated 
due  to  remarriage  to  enroll  in  a  civU  service 
health  benefits  plan  upon  restoration  of  such 
spouse's  annuity  If  the  qwuse  was  covered 
by  a  health  benefits  plan  at  the  time  the 
annuity  was  terminated. 

H.R.  11440.  January  21,  1976.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Pisheriee.  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  make  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  grizzly  t>ear  in  order  to  develop  ade- 
quate conservation  measures. 

Establishes  a  moratorium  on  the  killing  of 
grizzly  bears  in  the  United  States  pending 
the  completion  of  such  study. 

H.A.  11441.  January  21.  1976.  JucUclary: 
Ways  and  Means.  Redefines  "firearm"  under 
the  Onuilbus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  and  "any  other  weapon"  under 
the  National  Firearms  Act  to  include  certain 
electric  weapons  for  purposes  of  regulation  of 
the  sale,  manufacture,  importation,  trans- 
portation, and  taxation  of  such  weapons. 

H.R.  11442.  January  21,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  to  repeal  the  duty  imposed 
on  articles  assembled  abroad  with  com- 
ponents produced  in  the  United  States. 

HJt.  11443.  January  21.  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
Umted  States  to  repeal  the  duty  imposed  on 

(1)  articles  assembled  abroad  with  com- 
ponents produced  in  the  United  States,  and 

(2)  certain  metal  articles  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  and  exported  for  further 
processing. 

H.R.  11444.  January  21,  1976.  International 
Relations.  Prohibits  the  settlement  of  any 
debt  owed  to  the  United  States  by  any 
foreign  country  In  an  amount  less  than  full 
value  of  such  debt  unless  the  Congress  by 
concurrent  resolution  approves  such  settle- 
ment. 

H.R.  11445.  January  21.  1976.  Judiciary.  In- 
corporates the  National  Ski  Patrol  System, 
Incorporated. 

H.R.  11446.  January  21.  1976.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  AnMuds  the  Energy 


Policy  and  Conservation  Act  to  authorize  the 
Federal  Energy  Administrator  to  make  loan 
guarantees  for  th«  expaoakm  4tf  axlstlng  un- 
derground coal  mines  and  tlM  raopenlng  of 
previously  closed  underground  coal  mines. 

H.R.  11447.  January  21,  1976.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares a  certain  individual  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residenoe, 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 

HJEl.  11448.  January  21,  1976.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares a  certain  individual  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence, 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  11449.  January  22.  1976.  Interstate 
and  Fmeign  Commerce.  Requires  that  elec- 
tric utility  rate  charges  for  a  subsisteBce 
quantity  of  electric  energy  provided  to  res- 
idential consumers  not  exceed  the  lowest  rate 
charged  any  other  electric  consumer. 

H.R.  11450.  January  22.  1976.  Ooverumeut 
Operations:  Rules.  Requires  the  president  to 
report  to  the  Congress  yearly  to  make  sug- 
gestions for  the  reform  of  independent  reg- 
ulatory bodies  in  order  to  decrease  their 
inflationary  effects  and  to  Increase  competi- 
tion. 

HJt.  11451.  January  22,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Redefines  "destructive  devices"  under  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968  and  the  National  Firearms  Act  to  in- 
clude certain  electric  weapons  for  purpose* 
of  regulation  of  the  sale,  manufacture.  Im- 
portation, transportation,  and  taxation  of 
such  weapons. 

H.R.  11452.  January  22.  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Redefines  "firearm"  under  the  Na- 
tional Firearms  Act  to  include  certain  elec- 
tric weapons  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  manu- 
facttire,  importation,  transportation,  and 
taxation  of  such  weapons. 

HJl.  11463.  January  22,  1976.  Education 
and  Labor.  Authorizes  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1076  and  1977  for  manpower  and 
employment  programs  under  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act  ot 
1973.  Bevi.ses  eligibility  criteria  for  such  em- 
ployment programs. 

Increases  the  maximum  salary  for  certain 
public  service  Jobs  under  such  Act  from 
$10,000  to  «12,000  per  year.  Sets  forth  addi- 
tional criteria  for  allocation  of  emergency 
employment  funds. 

HJt.  11454.  January  February  1976.  Inter- 
national Relations.  Establishes  a  Commis- 
sion on  Sec\u-ity  and  Cooperation  in  Europe. 

Authorizes  and  directs  the  Commission  to 
monitor  the  acts  of  the  slgnatarles  to  the 
Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  In  E^irope  (Helsinki  Agreement) 
with  respect  to  their  compliance  with  the 
articles  of  such  Act,  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  provisions  relating  to  cooperation  in 
humanitarian  fields. 

H.R.  11455.  January  22,  1976.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Expands  the  iMundarles  of 
the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  and 
details  provisions  regarding  the  acquisition, 
improvement,  .ind  use  of  easements  and 
lands  withUi  and  adjacent  to  such  bound- 
aries. 

H.R.  11456.  January  22,  1976.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Expands  the  boundaries  of 
the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  and 
details  provisions  regarding  the  acquisition. 
Improvement,  and  use  of  easements  and 
lands  within  and  adjacent  to  such  bound- 
aries. -*^ 

HJl.  11457.  January  23,  1976.  Interior  and 
Insular  AffeUrs.  Expands  the  boundaries  of 
the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  and 
details  provisions  regarding  the  acquisition, 
improvement,  and  use  of  easements  and 
lands  within  and  adjacent  to  such  iMund- 
arles. 

HJt.  11458.  January  22,  1976.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Establishes  the  Of- 
fice of  Mental  Health  and  Disability  Ad- 
vocacy Services,  under  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act.  Dh«ct«  the  Of- 
fice to  enter  into  contracts  with  States  to 
assist  them  iu  meeting  the  costs  of  setting 
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up  and  maintaining  a  program  of  mental 
health  advocacy  services  for  patients  In  men- 
tal health  faoflltlM. 

HJl.  11460.  January  22,  1976.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Amends  the  Merchant 
Uarine  Act  of  1936  In  order  to  establish  a 
national  marine  flreflghtlng  program.  Directs 
the  Secretary  of  Conunerce  to  establish 
marine  fireflghting  regions  and  to  select 
regional  and  satellite  flreflghtlng  units  for 
each  such  region.  Requires  the  Secretary  to 
provide  marine  fire  protection  and  fireflght- 
ing training  programs  for  training  members 
of  regional  and  aatelltte  units  and  marine 
seamen. 

Requires  all  seagoing  vessels  operating  in 
the  foreign  or  domestic  commerce  of  the 
United  States  to  have  on  board  a  prefire 
contingency  plan  for  the  vessel. 

HJt.  11460.  January  22,  1976.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Increases  the  amount  an- 
thorlaed  to  be  appropriated  for  acqtUsltion 
of  lands  and  Interests  In  lands  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Buffalo  National  River, 
Arit. 

USL.  11461.  January  22,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  a  Umlt«d  deduction  for  amounts 
paid  by  an  Individual  during  the  taxable 
year  to  any  qualified  handicapped  child 
trust  wlilch  was  established  by  such  In- 
dividual. 

Exempts  such  qtiallfled  handicapped  child 
trust  from  taxation  or  the  benefits  from 
such  trust  from  Inclusion  in  the  gross  in- 
come of  the  beneficiary. 

HJt.  11462.  January  23,  1076.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Includes  Vederal  employess 
lerviag  under  overseas  limited  appointments 
within  those  provisions  relating  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  career  appointments  by  individ- 
uals serving  under  temporary  or  indefinite 
appointments. 

HJt.  11463.  January  22,  1976.  International 
Belations;  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Amends  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1960  to  make  it  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  oppose  restrictive  trade  practices  or 
boycotts  Imposed  by  foreign  countries  against 
any  domestic  concern  of  th*  United  States. 
Amends  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1084 
by  imposing  additional  disclosure  require- 
ments on  any  Investor  who  proposes  to  ac- 
quire more  than  five  percent  of  the  equity 
securities  of  any  United  States  company. 

HJt.  11464.  January  23, 1076.  International 
Relations;  Interstate  and  Fcwelgn  Commerce. 
Amends  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1060  to  make  it  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  oppose  restrictive  trade  practices  or 
boycotts  imposed  by  foreign  countries  against 
any  domestic  concern  of  the  United  Stetes. 
Ankends  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1034 
by  imposing  additional  disclosure  require- 
ments on  any  Investor  who  proposes  to  ac- 
quire more  than  five  percent  of  the  equity 
sectuities  of  any  United  States  company. 

HJR.  11465.  January  22,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Reinstates  civil  service 
survivors  atuiultles,  upon  meeting  specified 
conditions,  to  specified  surviving  spouses  of 
Federal  employees  once  members  of  Congress 
whose  annuities  have  been  terminated  due  to 
remarriage. 

HJt.  11466.  January  22,  1076.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
authorize  payment  under  the  medicare  pro- 
gram for  specified  services  performed  by 
chiropractors,  Including  x-ray,  and  physical 
examhiation,  and  related  routine  laboratory 
tests. 

H.R.  11467.  January  22,  1976,  Government 
Operations.  Prohibits  any  expenditure  by  the 
Federal  Government  under  any  circum- 
stances unless  an  amount  of  money  has  been 
specifically  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for 
such  expenditure  during  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  expenditure  Is  to  be  made  or  dur- 
ing the  latest  session  of  Congress  beginning 
before  the  first  day  of  such  year. 

H.R.    11468.   January   22,    1076.   Judiciary. 


Sete  forth  penalties  for  unauthorized  dis- 
clostire  of  Infminatton  Identifying  any  in- 
dividual's association  with  the  foreign  in- 
telligence operation  of  the  United  Stetes. 

HJl.  114M.  JamuuT  23,  1978.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  Stetes  to  repeal  the  duty  Imposed  on 
articles  assembled  abroad  vTlth  componenta 
produced  in  the  United  Stetes. 

H.R.  11470.  January  22.  1976.  Judiciary. 
Sete  forth  penalties  for  unauthorized  dis- 
closure of  information  Identifying  any  in- 
dividual's association  vplth  the  foreign  intel- 
ligence operation  of  the  United  Stetes. 

HJl.  11471.  January  22,  1976.  Government 
Operations.  Requires  that  meetings  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  be  open  to  the  public  except  as 
stipulated  In  this  Act.  Requires  agencies  to 
make  a  public  announcement,  at  least  one 
week  before  the  meeting,  of  the  date,  place, 
and  subject  matter  of  the  meeting,  and 
whether  It  is  to  be  open  or  closed  to  the  pub- 
lic. Requires  that  edited  transcrlpte  of  all 
meetings  be  made  available  to  the  public. 
Prohiblte  ex  parte  communications  during 
on-the-record  agency  meetings. 

HJt.  11472.  January  22,  1976.  Interstete 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Cc»n- 
prehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism 
Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1070  to  extend  for  three  fiscal  years, 
and  authorize  appn^riatlons  for,  programs 
of  assistance  under  such  Act. 

H.R.  11473.  January  22,  1076.  Judiciary. 
Includes  refugees  from  Laos  In  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Indochina  Migration  and  Refu- 
gee Asaistence  Act  of  1075. 

H.R.  11474.  January  22,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Sete  forth  penalties  for  unauthorized  dis- 
closure of  Information  Identifying  any  Indi- 
vidual's association  with  the  foreign  Intel- 
ligence operation  of  the  United  Stetes. 

HJl.  11475.  January  22,  1976.  Interstete 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  require  that  rate  Increases  for 
the  interstete  sale  of  electricity  may  not 
be  granted  until  public  hearings  on  such 
increases  have  l>een  completed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission. 

Requires  30  days'  notice  of  all  rate  changes 
by  a  public  utility  to  the  Commission  and 
to  the  public. 

HJl.  11476.  January  22,  1976.  International 
Relations.  Declares  any  person  employed  by, 
under  contract  to,  or  under  the  direction  of, 
any  United  States  department  or  agency  who 
is  (1)  engaged  in  hostilities  abroad,  or  (2) 
advising  military  forces  engaged  in  hoatill- 
tles  abroad  to  be  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  for  purposes  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution. 

HJl.  11477.  January  22. 1976.  Interstete  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  to  stipulate 
that  price  controls  shall  not  apply  to  the  first 
sale  of  crude  oil  produced  from  domestic 
wells  whose  daily  production  of  crude  oil  for 
the  preceding  year  did  not  exceed  ten  barrels 
per  well. 

HJt.  11478.  January  22, 1976.  Interstete  and 
Foreign  Conunerce.  Amends  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  establish  penalties  for  per- 
sons who  obtain  or  attempt  to  obteln  nar- 
cotics or  other  controlled  substances  from  a 
retail  pharmacy  by  force  and  violence. 

HJl.  11470.  January  22,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Authorizes  the  payment 
of  a  civil  service  annuity  to  the  Biu«au  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  employees  of  the  Indian 
Health  Service  who  are  not  entitled  to  full 
retirement  benefits  and  who  meet  specified 
employment  and  length  of  service  require- 
ments. 

HJl.  11480.  January  22,  1076.  Government 
Operations.  Requires  that  meetings  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  be  open  to  the  public  except 
as  stipulated  in  this  Act.  Requires  agencies 
to  make  a  public  annoiuicement,  at  least 
one  week  before  the  meeting,  of  the  date, 
place,  and  subject  matter  of  the  meeting, 
and  whether  it  is  to  be  open  or  closed  to 


ttie  public.  Requires  that  edited  transcrlpto 
of  all  meetings  be  made  available  to  the 
public.  Prohiblte  ex  parte  communications 
during  on-the-record  agency  meetings. 

HJl.  11481.  January  22.  1076.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  spedfled  funds  for  the  use  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  as  specified  for 
the  fiscal  year  1077. 

HJl.  11482.  January  22,  1076.  Education 
and  Labor.  Amends  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  by  stetlng  that  It  shall  not  be  an 
unfair  labor  piractice  for  an  employer  en- 
gaged In  the  food  processing  Industry  to 
make  an  agreement  covering  employees  en- 
gaged In  such  indtistry  with  a  labor  orga- 
nization because  such  agreement  requires 
meml>ershlp  in  such  lattor  organization  as  a 
condition  of  employment. 

HJl.  11483.  January  26,  1076.  Judiciary. 
Permlte  the  transporteUon,  mailing,  and 
broadcasting  of  advertising,  information,  and 
materials  concerning  lotteries  conducted  by 
a  nonprofit  organization  and  authorized  by 
State  law. 

Defines  "nonprofit  organization"  for  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

HJt.  11484.  January  26,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  Increase  the  estete  tax  exemption  and 
the  gift  tax  exemption,  to  Increase  the  de- 
duction for  bequeste  to  a  stirvivlng  spotise. 
and  to  Increase  the  ntimber  of  Installment 
paymente  allowed  for  payment  of  the  estate 
tax  by  an  executor  where  a  certain  portion 
of  the  value  of  the  gross  estate  consists  of 
an  Interest  in  a  closely  held  business. 

H.R.  11485.  January  26,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  to  repeal  the  duty  imposed  on 

(1)  articles  assembled  abroad  with  com- 
ponenta produced  in  the  United  States,  and 

(2)  certain  metal  articles  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  and  exported  for  further 
processing. 

HJl.  11486.  January  20,  1976.  Ways  an*' 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  chaikge  the  definition  of  an  operating 
foundation  with  respect  to  qualifying  distri- 
butions from  such  foundation's  minimum 
Investment  return.  Imposes  a  tax  on  tax- 
exempt  foundations  at  a  rate  of  four  per- 
cent of  the  net  investment  income  of  non- 
operatlng  foimdatlons  and  a  rate  of  two 
percent  of  the  net  investment  Income  of  op- 
erating foundations. 

HJl.  11487.  January  26.  1976.  District  of 
Columbia.  Designates  shoplifting  a  separate 
crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  sets 
forth  penalties  for  the  commission  thereof. 

H.R.  11488.  January  26,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Prohiblte  economic  coercion  by  any  business 
enterprise  or  representative  of  such  enter- 
prise based  upon  race,  color,  religion,  na- 
tional origin,  or  sex. 

H.R.  11489.  January  26,  1976.  Interstete  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Redefines  "current  con- 
nection with  the  railroad  industry",  as  de- 
fined and  used  to  establish  eligibility  fcH- 
annulty  benefite  under  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1974,  to  Include  individuals  who 
have  completed  25  years  of  raUrcad  ser\'lce. 

HJt.  11490.  January  26,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Applies  to  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  provisions  requiring 
that  buildings  built,  leased,  or  financed  by 
the  United  States  l>e  designed  and  construct- 
ed to  insure  ready  access  to  and  use  of  such 
buildings  by  the  physically  handicapped. 

HJl.  11491.  January  26, 1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Requires  that  electric 
utility  rate  charges  for  a  sutsistence  quan- 
tity of  electric  energy  provided  to  residen- 
tial consumers  not  exceed  the  lowest  rate 
charged  any  other  electric  consumer. 

HJl.  11492.  January  26,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
stipulate  that  for  specified  bond  issues  the 
proceeds  of  which  are  used  for  providing 
facilities  with  hydroelectric  energy,  the  pro- 
visions conceriUng  taxation  of  interest  on  iu- 
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duatrUI  revenue  bonds  shall  be  inapplicable 
and  any  Interest  received  from  such  govern- 
mental obUgatk3D8  shall  be  excluded  from 
gross  Income. 

HJt  11403.  Janoary  36,  1076.  Appropria- 
tions. Appropriates  funds  for  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Edn- 
catlon,  and  Welfare  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976  and  for  the  transition  period 
ending  September  30,  1976.  ProhlbiU  the 
use  of  funds  appropriated  toy  this  Act  to  bus 
students  or  teachers  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
coming racial  Imbalance  In  the  schooLs. 

H.R.  11494.  Janimry  26,  1976.  Banking.  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Amends  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1960  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  oonunltmetits  to  purchase  or 
otherwise  encourage  the  use  of  synthetic 
fueLs. 

Authorizes  the  President  to  install  addi- 
tional OoTernment-owned  equipment  In  cer- 
tain Aetease  facilities.  Authorizes  subsidies  to 
private  Industry  to  encourage  the  production 
of  domestically-produced  raw  materials  for 
national  defense. 

H.R.  1149S.  January  26,  1976.  Post  Office  ai,d 
Ci7ll  Service.  Requires  non-United  States 
citizen  employees  of  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany or  the  Canal  Zone  Government  who  are 
employed  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and 
have  completed  15  years  of  service  to  retire 
at  age  62. 

HJt.  11406.  January  26,  1076.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  increase  the  estate  tax  exemption  and 
gift  tax  exemption,  to  increase  the  deduc- 
tion for  tjequests  to  a  surviving  spouse,  and 
to  increase  the  number  of  Installment  pay- 
ments allowed  for  payment  of  the  estate  tax 
by  an  executor  where  a  certain  portion  of  the 
value  of  the  gross  estate  consists  of  an  in- 
terest in  a  closely  held  business. 

H.R.  11497.  January  26,  1076.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Clayton  Act  to  prohibit  persons 
engaged  in  refining  of  petroleum  products 
from  also  engaging  In  marketing  of  petroleum 
products. 

H.R.  11498.  January  26,  1976.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Permits  the  sale  of  naval  equipment  to 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China. 

H.R.  11490.  January  26,  1976.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Permits  the  sale  of  naval  vessels  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Ooveriunent  of  Greece. 

H.R.  11600.  January  26,  1976.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. AuthMlzes  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1977  for  aircraft,  missile,  naval  vessel,  and 
other  weapon  procurement.  Limits  military 
and  civilian  personnel  strength.s  for  such 
period. 

H.R.  11501.  January  26,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1976  and  1977  to  carry  out  the  piupoeee 
of  such  Act. 

Revises  the  motor  vehicle  emission 
standards  under  such  Act  to  delay  im- 
position of  the  90  percent  reduction  require- 
ment for  emissions  of  carl>on  monoxide, 
hydrocarbons,  and  nitrogen  oxides  for  two 
years  \mtil  model  year  1979.  Imposes  Interim 
standards  for  model  years  1977  and  1978. 

HH.  11602.  January  26,  1976.  Veterans' 
Affairs.  Provides  for  annual  adjustments  in 
the  rates  of  veterans'  benefits  based  upon 
fluctuations  in  the  Consiuner  Price  Index. 

HJl.  11603.  January  26,  1076.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Creates  an  Emergency 
Financial  Assistance  Corporation:  (1)  to 
make  direct  loans  to,  or  guarantee  the  pay- 
ment of  obligations  of.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments when  such  borrowers  are  imable  to 
obtain  funds  on  urgently  needed  public  works 
and  facilities;  (2)  to  make  loans  for  business 
and  industrial  development  in  deprcoeed 
urban  and  nutU  areas:  and  (3)  to  make  loans 
for  the  construction  of  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing. 

Hit.  11604.  January  26.  1976.  Merctiant 
Marine  and  Plaberles.  Amends  the  Merchant 
liarlne  Act.  1939,  to  extend  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  accept  bids  for 


ship  ooostruotlon.  Kllmlnates  the  require- 
ment that  suoh  approval  be  based  upon  the 
exlstenoe  of  a  construction-differential  sub- 
sidy. 

HJt.  11506.  January  36,  1076.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Authorises  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Marine  Protection,  Research,  and 
Sanctuaries  Act  of  1072  for  the  following 
purposes:  (1)  to  regulate  the  transportation 
and  dumping  of  radioactive  waste;  (2)  to 
carry  out  monitoring  and  research  regard- 
ing the  effects  of  the  dumping  of  material 
into  coastal  waters;  (3)  for  the  designation 
of  marine  sanctuaries  In  those  areas  of  the 
ocean  waters  and  of  the  Great  Lakes  and 
their  connecting  waters  as  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  determines  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  or  reBtortng  such  areas 
for  their  conservation,  recreational,  ecologi- 
cal, or  esthetic  values. 

HJl.  11606.  January  26.  1076.  Science  and 
Technology.  Authorizes  appropriations  of 
such  sxuns  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  fiscal  years  1977  and 
1978  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974. 
States  that  such  funds  shall  not  l>e  used 
for  reimbursement  of  the  costs  of  flreflghting 
on  Federal  property,  or  for  the  bum  research 
and  victim  rehabilitation  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

HJt.  11607.  January  26.  1076.  Ways  and 
Means.  Increases,  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  the  ceil- 
ings on  the  amount  of  earnings  which  may 
l>e  counted  for  social  security  benefit  and 
tax  purposes. 

H.R.  11608.  January  26,  1076.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Authorises  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  enter  Into  contracts  through 
September,  1077  for  the  sale  of  timber  from 
national  forest  lands  In  Alaska. 

HJt.  11609.  January  26,  1076.  Judiciary. 
Declares  a  certain  Individual  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence,  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

HJl.  11610.  January  27,  1976.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  upon  certification  by  the 
Governor  of  Kentucky  and/or  Tennessee, 
to  undertake  control  measures  to  limit  the 
bird  population  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 
Declares  such  action  exempt  from  provi- 
sions of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1069  and  the  Federal  Environmental 
Pesticide  Control  Act. 

H.R.  11511.  January  27,  1976.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  the  Inspec- 
tion, acquisition,  or  requisition  by  officers, 
employees,  agents  or  departments  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  medical  or  dental  rec- 
ords of  patients  not  receiving  assistance  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

H.R.  11512.  January  27,  1976.  Education 
and  LatK>r.  Includes  children  of  parents  em- 
ployed on  Federal  property,  who  attend 
school  in  a  State  contlgrious  to  the  State 
in  which  sxich  property  Is  located,  in  the  de- 
termination of  Federal  aid  entitlement  of  the 
local  educational  agency  having  Jurisdic- 
tion over  such  school. 

H.R.  11613.  January  27,  1976.  Veteran.s'  Af- 
fairs. Perrrrtts  educational  benefits  payments 
for  veterans,  war  orphans,  or  widows  for  vo- 
cational education  courses  at  tax-supported 
public  educational  institiitlons  without  pro- 
viding specified  placement  record  Informa- 
tion to  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

H.R.  11614.  January  27,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  to  repeal  the  duty  imposed  on 
articles  assembled  abroad  with  components 
produced  In  the  United  States. 

H.R.  11616.  January  27,  1076.  District  of 
CoUimbia.  Authorizes  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal year  1077  to  pay  the  unfunded  obllgation.s 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  retirement 
benefits  of  specified  employees  and  former 
employees.  Requires  a  .study  to  recommend 
methods  of  financing  such  obligation.s  in  the 
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futiu-e  and  to  determine  whether  Any  cihanMs 
are  needed  In  existing  rattrement  pracnmeL 

H.R.  11516.  January  27.  1»7«.  Bftuae  Ad- 
ministration. Incorporatee  the  NMIonal  Tn^t 
for  the  Preservation  of  Historic  Sh^pe. 

H.R.  11517.  January  27,  1076.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  permit  a  taxpayer  to  amortize  any  certi- 
fied pollution  control  expenditure  over  • 
shorter  period  of  time. 

HJl.  11618.  January  37.  1976.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  at  1073  to 
stipulate  that  price  controls  shall  not  apply 
to  the  first  sale  of  crude  oil  produced  from 
domestic  wells  whose  dally  productloa  of 
crude  oil  tor  the  preceding  year  did  not  ex- 
ceed ten  barrels  per  well. 

H.R.  11610.  January  27.  1076.  Judiciary 
Amends  the  Voting  Rlgbte  Act  of  1966  to 
repeal  the  prohibitions  against  voting  quali- 
fications, prerequUltes,  tests,  or  dericef! 
which  abridge  the  right  of  a  cltlaen  to  vote 
who  is  a  member  of  a  language  minority. 

Repeals  the  requirement  that  States  and 
other  political  subdivisions  make  available 
registration  and  voting  materials,  and  voting 
assistance  in  languages  other  than  English. 

H.R.  11620.  January  27,  1076.  Agriculture. 
Establishes  a  Oommlsslon  on  the  Rumsnc 
Treatment  of  Animals  to  study  the  treatmeDt 
of  animals. 

HJl.  11521.  January  37.  1076.  Agriculture. 
Establishes  a  Commission  on  the  Humane 
Treatment  of  Animals  to  study  the  treat- 
ment  of  animals. 

HJl.  11822.  January  37.  1076.  Post  Office 
and  CivU  Service.  AppUes  to  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  provisions  requiring 
that  buildings  built,  leased,  or  financed  by 
the  United  Stotes  loe  designed  and  con. 
struoted  to  Insure  ready  access  to  and  vat 
of  such  buildings  by  the  physically  handi- 
capped. 

HJt.  11S23.  January  37,  1076.  Govemmeu^ 
Operations.  Requires  the  President  to  traiu- 
mit  to  Xiic  Congreas  copies  of  each  Presi- 
dential proclamation  and  Executive  order  no 
Uter  than  two  days  after  Issuance  to  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  oommltteea^  of 
each  House. 

H.R.  11624.  January  27,  1076.  Internationa! 
Relations.  Amends  the  United  Nations  Par- 
ticipation Act  of  1045  to  limit  the  contri- 
bution of  the  United  States  to  the  United 
Nations  to  one-sixth  of  the  total  assessment 
o(  the  United  Nations  for  that  year. 

Declares  it  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  direct  the  Amhassartor  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  the  United  Nations  to  as- 
sure that.  In  app>ortionlng  its  assessment  to 
member  states,  the  United  Nations  will  con- 
sider the  financial  resources  of  the  oil-pro- 
ducing nations. 

HJt.  11525.  January  27.  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  require  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
report  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  the  specific  criteria  and 
procedures  used  to  audit  returns  and  to  re- 
port certulu  information  regarding  audits 
completed  In  the  previous  twelve  months. 

H.B.  11626.  January  37,  1076.  Judiciary. 
Sets  forth  penalties  for  unauthorized  dis- 
closure of  information  identifying  any  in- 
dividual's association  with  the  foreign  In- 
telligence operation  of  the  United  States. 

H.R.  11627.  January  27,  1076.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Establishes  the  Boston  Har- 
lx>r  National  Recreation  Area.  Requires  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish  a  plan- 
ning commission  tat  such  Area. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  make  grants 
to  State  and  local  units  at  government  re- 
sponsible for  implementing  the  Commis- 
sion's plan. 

H.R.  11528.  January  27,  1976.  Armed 
Services.  Revises  the  service  time  period  re- 
quirements pertaining  to  entitlement  for 
.survivor  annuities  for  family  memijers  of 
retired  arrued  forces  members. 
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HJl.  11620.  January  27,  1076.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
Include,  as  a  home  health  service  In  the 
Medicare  program,  nutritional  counseling 
provided  by  or  under  the  supervision  of  a 
registered  dietitian. 

HJl.  11530.  January  27,  1076.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Stipulates  that  the  Soboba 
Band  of  Mission  Indians  and  the  Soboba  In- 
dian Reservation  may  be  provided  with  san- 
itation facilities  and  services. 

H.R.  11531.  January  27.  1076.  Banking, 
Currency  and  Housing.  Provides  that.  In 
commemoration  of  the  American  Indian 
heritage,  the  Secretary  of  the  rreosury  shall 
strike  and  deliver  to  the  MId-Amerlcan  All- 
Indian  Center,  Incorporated,  of  Wichita, 
Kansas,  sterling  and  bronze  medals  which 
shall  be  national  medals  to  be  disposed  of 
by  the  center  at  a  premium. 

HJl.  11532.  January  27,  1976.  International 
Relations.  Directs  the  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment CorjHjration,  under  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  to  Issue  regulations 
for  the  automatic  termination  of  any  insur- 
ance or  reinsurance,  issued  after  enactment 
of  this  legislation  and  applicable  to  any  in- 
vestor, upon  the  knowledge  that  such  In- 
vestor has  made  any  significant  payment  to 
any  foreign  official  In  violation  of  laws  In 
the  country  In  which  such  Investor's  project 
is  being  carried  out. 

Prohibits  the  Corporation  from  advising  or 
directing  any  person  to  violate  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  or  a  foreign  country. 

HJl.  11533.  January  27,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  CivU  Service.  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  during  Intervals  between  decen- 
nial censuses  of  population,  to  biennially 
produce  and  publish  for  each  State,  county, 
and  local  unit  of  general  purpose  govern- 
ment current  data  on  total  population  and 
other  population  characteristics.  States  tbat 
such  data  shall  be  used  In  administering  any 
law  In  which  total  population  or  poptilatlon 
characteristics  are  tised  In  determining  tbe 
amount  of  benefit  received  by  such  govern- 
ments. 

H,R.  11534.  January  37. 1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conuneroe.  Requires  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  to  regulate  th^ 
issuance  and  trading  of  municipal  bonds  and 
similar  securities  under  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Act  of  1034. 

HJl.  1153S.  January  27,  1976.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Authorises  the  continitatlon  of  Junior 
Beaerve  Training  Corps  Unite  in  specified  in- 
stances where  unit  enrollment  foils  below  100 
students  during  an  academic  year. 

HJt.  11586.  January  37,  1076.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  provide  that  nonprofit  oorporatlons  or  as- 
sociations without  capital  stock  that  have  as 
tbslr  purpose  providing  reserve  funds  and 
insuring  shares  or  deposits  In:  (1)  domestic 
building  and  loan  associations;  (2)  nonprofit 
cooperative  banks  without  capital  sbxdt:  or 
(8)  mutual  savings  banks  not  having  capital 
stock  represented  by  shores,  can  be  on  the 
list  of  tax  organlxationa  If  organized  before 
Janiuury  l,  1963  (presently  September  1, 
1067). 

HJt.  11587.  January  27,  1076.  Ways  ond 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
allowing  o  State  to  terminate  social  sectu-lty 
coverage  for  policemen  and  firemen  without 
affecting  the  coverage  of  other  public 
employees. 

UB..  11538.  January  27,  1076.  Post  Oflloe 
iuxd  CivU  Service:  Rules.  Permits  either 
Bouse  of  Congress  to  disapprove  any  proposed 
increase  In  rates  charged  under  civil  service 
bealth  Iteneflts  plans  before  any  such  in- 
crease l>ecomes  effective. 

EtJt.  11539.  January  27.  1976.  IntM-iw  and 
Insular  Affairs:  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. Authorise  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
»nd  tbe  Secretary  pf  Agriculture  to  sell,  do- 
i^te,  or  otherwise  dlq;>oae  of  excess  wUd  fiee- 
^piuxUng  hMses  and  burros  on  public  lands. 
EBtablishes  procedures  to  be  foUowed  to  in- 
rare  hiunane  treatment  of  such  animals. 


Authorizes  the  use  of  aircraft  and  motor- 
ized vehicles  on  public  lands  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and 
other  wildlife  manog^nent  statutes. 

HJt.  11640,  January  27,  1076.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
revise  the  conditions  under  which  a  State 
plan  for  Aid  to  Families  for  Dependent  Chil- 
dren must  deny  aid  for  a  child  whose  father 
Is  unemployed. 

H.R.  11541.  January  27.  1976.  Appropri- 
ations. Appropriates  funds  fcM'  the  Depart- 
ment of  LabOT  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976  and  for  the  transition 
period  ending  September  30,  1976.  Prohibits 
the  use  of  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  to 
bus  students  or  teachers  for  the  purpose  of 
overcoming  racial  Imbalance  In  the  schools. 

HJl.  11542.  January  27, 1976.  Post  Office  and 
CivU  Service.  Permits  postage-free  malUng 
of  correspondence  to  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress by  residents  of  tbe  State  or  district 
represented  by  such  Member  which  is  sent 
to  the  Member's  ofllclal  btisiuess  address. 

HJl.  11643.  January  27,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Institutes  the  death  penalty  for  specified 
destructive  acts  to  airports,  airplanes,  ond 
related  things  and  places  where  death  of  any 
person  results  and  prescribes  imprlsoument 
for  life  where  no  death  results. 

H.R.  11644.  January  27.  1076.  Judiciary. 
Declares  certain  Individuals  citizens  ol  the 
United  States  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  11545.  January  27, 1976.  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorizes the  admission  of  a  certain  Individual 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence. 

HJt.  11546.  January  27,  1076.  Judiciary. 
Directs  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  consider  certoln  factors  In  evaluating 
the  physical  dlsabUlty  and  amount  of  com- 
pensation for  such  disability,  with  respect  to 
a  certain  individual. 

HJl.  11547.  January  27,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Declares  certain  Individuals  lawfuUy  admit- 
ted to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence, tmder  tbe  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

HJt.  11548.  January  27,  1076.  Judiciary. 
Declares  a  certain  individual  lawfxUly  admit- 
ted to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence, under  tbe  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

H.R.  11549.  January  27,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay 
a  specified  sum  to  a  certain  individual  in  fuU 
settlement  of  such  Individual's  claims  against 
the  United  States  for  a  temporary  housing 
allowance  during  a  specified  period  Incident 
to  the  assignment  of  such  Individual  to 
Europe  by  the  U.8.  Army. 

H.R.  11660.  January  27,  1076.  Judiciary. 
Declares  a  certain  Individual  lawfiUIy  admit- 
ted to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence, under  the  Immigration  and  Natlon- 
oUty  Act. 

HJl.  11661.  January  27,  1076.  Judiciary, 
Permits  a  certain  Individual  to  remain  In  the 
United  States  for  a  specified  period  of  time. 

HJt.  11S52.  January  28, 1976.  Hotise  Admin- 
istration. Establishes  the  Voter  Registration 
Administration  within  the  Federal  Election 
Oommlsslon  to  estabUsh  and  administer  a 
program  of  voter  registration  by  mail  for 
Federal  elections. 

HA.  )1653.  January  28,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  exempt  single  unit  trucks  from  the  high- 
way use  tax. 

H.B.  11664.  January  28,  1076.  Education 
and  Labor.  States  that  nothing  defining  an 
unfair  labor  practice  under  tbe  National  La- 
bor Relations  Act  shall  l»e  construed  to  pro- 
hibit any  strike  or  refusal  to  perform  services 
by  janitors  or  custodians,  or  any  inducement 
of  any  Individual  employed  by  any  person 
as  a  Janitor  or  custodian  to  strike  or  refuse 
to  perform  services. 

H3.  11666.  January  28,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
(1)   remove  the  limitation  on  the  amount 


of  outside  Income  which  an  Individual  may 
earn  while  receiving  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and 
DlsablUty  Insurance  benefits;  (2)  revise  cer- 
tain eligibility  requirements  for  Old-Age. 
Survivors,  and  DlsabUlty  Insurance  l>enefits: 
and  (3)  authorize  direct  payment  to  the  pro- 
vider of  services  to  Medicare  supplementary 
medical  insurance  beneficiaries  under  certain 
circumstantjes. 

Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  aUow  Individuals 
65  years  of  age  or  older  to  elect  to  exempt 
wages  and  self -employ  ment  income  from 
social  security  taxation. 

HJl.  11556.  January  28,  1976.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Amends  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  to  pro- 
vide tliat  a  combination  of  cities  having  an 
aggregate  population  of  50,000  ac  more  shall 
be  eligible  to  be  an  applicant  for  grants  to 
finance  community  development  programs 
under  such  Act. 

H.R.  11557.  January  28.  1076.  Judiciary. 
Establishes  a  Select  Commission  on  Terri- 
torial Immigration  Policy. 

H.R.  11558.  January  28.  1076.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Expands  tbe  boundaries  of 
the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakesbore  and 
details  provisions  regarding  the  acquLsition, 
Improvement,  and  use  of  easements  and  lauds 
within  and  adjacent  to  such  boundaries. 

H.R.  11550.  January  38,  1076.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Authorizes  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1977  under  tbe  Saline  Water 
Conversion  Act  of  1071. 

HJl.  11660.  January  28,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  tbe  Tariff  Schedules  of  tbe 
United  States  to  require  proof  of  outomobUe 
property  and  personal  llabUlty  Insiuance  on 
automobUes  imported  for  tbe  personal  use 
of  nomresidents  and  foreign  government  per- 
sonnel. In  an  amount  equal  to  the  minimum 
Insurance  requirements  In  those  States  In 
which  the  vehicle  wUl  be  operated. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
forward  certain  identifying  Information  on 
such  vehicles  to  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion who  shaU  forward  such  Information  to 
tbe  appropriate  State  agency  responsible  for 
motor  vehicle  registration. 

HJt.  11661.  January  38,  1076.  Armed  Serv- 
ices; Judiciary.  Provides  that  the  terms  of 
office  of  the  Director  of  the  Central  InteUl- 
gence  Agency  and  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  shoU  be  ten  years 
and  that  no  individual  shaU  hold  either  such 
office  more  than  once.  Makes  both  indlvld- 
uols  subject  to  removal  by  the  President. 

HJl.  11563.  January  28. 1076.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  tbe  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  prohibit  the  l4>pU- 
<»tlon  of  a  per  se  nUe  of  Ulegallty  under  tbe 
antitrust  laws  In  the  case  of  certain  morket 
allocation  agreements  made  as  part  of  a  con- 
tract or  agreement  (1)  for  the  manufacture, 
distribution  or  sale  of  a  trodemorked  soft 
drink  product  or  (2)  tat  the  distribution  or 
sale  of  a  trademarked  private  label  food 
product. 

HJl.  11563.  January  28,  1076.  Ways  i;T)d 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Elevenue  Code  to 
aUow  taxpayers  of  any  age  to  exclude  from 
gross  Income  a  limited  omount  of  gain  from 
tbe  sale  or  exchange  of  property  If  during 
tbe  eight  year  period  preceding  the  sale  or 
exchange,  such  property  has  been  owned  and 
used  as  tbe  taxpayer's  principal  residence  for 
periods  aggregating  five  years  or  more. 

HJt.  11564.  January  28,  1076.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Agrlctilture  to  estab- 
lish regtUatlons  governing  tbe  deposit  of 
funds  received  by  food  coupon  vendors  for 
allotments  of  such  coupons,  and  tbe  ac- 
counting for  such  fluids  to  State  and  Federal 
agencies. 

iEtetabllshes  criminal  penalties  for  the  vio- 
lation of  such  regulations. 

HJt.  11565.  January  28,  1076.  Merchont 
Marine  ond  Fisheries.  Amends  the  Tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  to  repeal  tbe 
duty    'mposed    on    (1)    articles    assembled 
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abroad  with  componeuts  producwl  In  the 
Uult«<l  States,  and  (2)  certain  metal  articles 
luaniiTactiired  In  the  United  Btatea  and  ex- 
ported for  Xurther  proceadng. 

HJl.  lldtiti.  January  38,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Imposes  penalties  on  any  peraon  wiio  know- 
ingly and  willfully  causes  or  conspires  to 
caiiiie  the  public  ideutiUcation  of  a  Cnit«U 
suites  undercover  .'<gci3t  as  such  without  ol- 
llclal  approval. 

HJl.  11567.  January  28,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Ameudn  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  increase  from  •20.000  to  $40,000  the 
amount  to  which  the  adjusted  sales  price  of 
a  residence  of  an  hidivldual  over  age  65  shall 
be  compared  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  gain  which  sliall  be  excluded  from 
gross  income  in  the  case  of  a  sale  or  ex- 
change of  such  principal  residence. 

HJl.  11568.  January  28.  1976.  Piiblic  Work.s 
and  Transportation.  Terminates  the  authori- 
zation of  the  navigation  study  and  survey 
of  the  Wabash  River  In  Indiana  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers. 

H.R.  11569.  January  28.  1976.  Interntaic 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  under  the  International 
Travel  Act  of  1961,  to  award  travel  grants  to 
foreign  travel  trade  representatives  and 
JovuTiallsts  who  participate  In  familiarization 
tours  to  the  United  States. 

H.R.  11670.  January  28,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  States  that  appropria- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Commerce  may  be 
available  without  fiscal  year  limitation  or  for 
periods  In  excess  of  one  fiscal  year,  whenever 
so  specified  In  an  appropriations  Act. 

H.R.  11571.  January  28,  1976.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs;  Merchant  Marine  and  Flsh- 
erlefi.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  sell,  do- 
nate, or  otherwise  dlspocc  of  excess  wild  free- 
roaming  horses  and  burros  on  public  lands. 
Establishes  procedures  to  be  followed  to  In- 
sure humane  treatment  of  s\ich  animals. 

Authorizes  the  use  of  aircraft  and  motor- 
ized vehicles  on  public  lands  In  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and 
other  wildlife  management  statutes. 

HJl.  11572.  January  28,  197^  Science  and 
Tecnnology.  Authorizes  appropriations  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation  for  fiscal  year 
1977.  Repeals  specified  provisions  with  re- 
spect to  awards  granted  by  the  Foundation, 
congressional  Oversight  of  the  Foundation, 
the  "Science  for  Citizens  Program",  and  co- 
ordination of  Foundation  acUvitles  with  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Admlnis- 
tration. 

H.R.  11673.  January  28,  1976.  Science  and 
Teclinology.  Authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
designated  sums  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research  and 
development  programs,  construction  of  fa- 
cilities Including  land  acquisition,  and  re- 
search and  program  management. 

Sets  forth  guidelines  with  respect  to  the 
uee  and  avallabUlty  of  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

H.R.  11574.  January  28.  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  to  repeal  the  duty  imputed  en 
articles  assembled  abroad  with  components 
produced  In  the  United  States. 

H.R  11676.  Januaiy  28,  1978.  Ways  and 
Insurance.  Establishes  a  Health  Security 
Means.  Creates  a  national  sy.scer.i  of  health 
Board  In  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  administer  sucli  health 
Insurance  program. 

Repea's  the  Mtolcar"  provlsl-  ns  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  anJ  all  health  benefit  plans 
for  employees  of  the  Federal  Government. 

HJl.  11576.  January  28,  1970.  Interstate 
a.id  Foreign  Commerce.  Provides  for  addi- 
tional regulatory  power  for  the  Environ- 
mental  Protection   Agency   to  control    the 


manufacture  and  rtUtributlon  of  toxic  hvib- 
stauces. 

HJL  11677.  January  28.  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Tariff  Schedule*  of  the 
United  States  to  repeal  the  duty  impoeed  on 
articles  assembled  abroad  with  components 
produced  In  the  United  States. 

HJl.  11678.  January  28,  1976.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Terminates  the  Airlines 
Mutual  Aid  Agreement. 

HR.  11579.  January  28.  1976.  District  of 
Columbia.  Amends  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  to  Impose 
a  Uuc  on  the  Iticome  of  non-residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  which  was  derived  from 
sources  or  resulted  from  ccivlces  performed 
within  the  District.  Repeals  the  District  of 
Columbia  franchl.se  tax  on  the  income  of 
unincorporated   businesses. 

H.R.  11680.  Januarj'  2a.  1976.  Pofft  Omce 
and  Civil  Service.  Redefines  "air  traffic  con- 
troller" for  civil  .service  retirement  purposes 
to  Include  persons  actively  engaged  In  pro- 
vidlntr  prefllglit,  Inflight,  or  airport  advisor>- 
services  to  aircraft  operators. 

H.R.  11581.  January  28,  1976.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Directs  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  a  comprehensive 
stTKly  of  the  wolf  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
Inc;  adequate  conservation  measures. 

E-'tabll.shes  a  moratorium  on  all  large-scale 
killing  of  wolves  pending  the  results  of  such 
study. 

HR.  1 1.182.  January  28,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Declares  a  certain  individual  a  national  and 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  under  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 

HH.  11683.  January  28,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Declares  a  certain  Individual  lawfiilly  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence,  imder  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

H.R.  11584.  January  28,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Declares  a  certain  Individual  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence,  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

HR.  11685.  January  28,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Declares  a  certain  Indivldttal  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence,  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

H.R.  11586.  January  28,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Declares  a  certain  Indlvldtial  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence,  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

H.R.  11587.  January  28,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Declares  a  certain  Individual  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence,  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

H.R.  11688.  January  38,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay 
a  specified  sum  to  a  certain  individual  in  fuU 
settlement  of  such  individual's  claims  against 
the  United  States  for  the  Ices  of  certain 
household  goods. 

HJl.  11589.  January  29,  1976.  Education  and 
Labor.  Directs  various  boards,  commissions 
and  covmcUs  to  develop  and  execute  pro- 
grams designed  to  provide  private  and  pub- 
lic service  employment  to  those  who  seek  it. 
Directs  the  President  to  transmit  each  year  a 
full  employment  and  production  plan  to 
Congress. 

H.R.  11590.  January  29,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Increases  the  exemption  for  taxable 
estates  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
from  $60,000  to  $200,000  of  the  value  of  the 
gross  estate. 

H.R.  11591.  January  29,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Sets  forth  penalties  for  unauthorlaed  dls- 
cloeura  of  information  identifying  any  in- 
dividual's association  with  the  foreign  in- 
telligence operation  of  the  United  States. 

H.R.  11692.  January  29,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Institutes  the  death  penalty  for  specified  de- 
structive acts  to  airports,  airplanes,  and  re- 


lated things  and  places  where  death  of  any 
person  results  and  preacrlbee  a  fine  of  not 
more  tlian  $100,000,  or  Imprisonment  for  any 
term  of  yean,  or  both,  where  no  death  re- 
sults. 

HR.  11593.  January  29,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
increablng  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  without  a  re- 
duction In  old  age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  benefits.  Redtices  the  rate  at  which 
deductions  from  such  benefits  are  made  on 
earnings  exceeding  the  amount  of  outside 
earnings  allowed. 

H.R.  11594.  January  29,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
authorize  payment  under  the  medicare  pro- 
gram lor  specified  services  performed  by 
chiropractors.  Including  X-ray,  and  physical 
examination,  and  related  routine  laboratory 
tests. 

H.R.  11505.  January  29,  1976.  Ways  and 
Me.ins.  Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  tite 
United  States  to  repeal  the  duty  impoeed 
on  articles  assembled  abroad  with  compon- 
ents produced  in  tlie  United  States. 

H.R.  11506.  January  29,  1976.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Impoundement  Control  Act  of  1974  by 
requiring  the  President  to  transmit  a  spe- 
cial message  to  Congress  before  rescinding 
or  reserving  any  part  of  any  budget  author- 
ity. Declares  that  no  sucn  rescission  shall 
become  effective  until  Congress  has  acted  on 
a  bill  effecting  such  rescission. 

HR.  11697.  Jantxary  29.  1976.  Judiciary. 
Kwtabllshes  criteria  for  the  Imposition  of  tliie 
death  penalty  for  specified  explosive  related 
offenses. 

HJl.  11598.  January  29,  1976.  International 
Relations.  Authorizes  appropriations  for  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  to  carry 
out  International  informational  actlvltWs 
and  programs  imder  the  United  States  In- 
formation and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of 
1948,  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural 
Exchange  Act  of  1961  and  the  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  8  of  1953. 

H.R.  11599.  January  29,  1976.  Judiclarj'; 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct.  Reqxiires  can- 
didates for  Federal  office.  Members  of  the 
Congress,  and  certain  officers  and  employees 
of  the  United  States  to  flic  statements  with 
the  Comptroller  Qeueral  with  respect  to  their 
Income  and  financial  transactions. 

R.R.  11600.  January  20,  1976.  Education 
and  Labor.  Requires,  under  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1038,  that  employers  be 
given  notico  of  complaints  alleging  viola- 
tions of  such  Act,  the  Identity  oX  the  com- 
plainant, and  the  basis  for  the  complaint. 

HJl.  11601.  January  29,  1076.  Agriculture. 
Establl&hes  a  Commission  on  the  Humane 
Treatment  of  Animals  to  study  the  treatment 
of  animals. 

HJl.  11602.  January  20,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Increases  the  estate  tax  exemptton 
under  the  Internal  Reveue  Code  from  $60,000 
to  $200,000  uf  the  value  of  the  gross  estate. 

Increases  the  limitation  on  the  aggregate 
marital  deduction  to  50  percent  of  the  ad- 
justed gross  value  of  the  estate,  plUi^l0O,OM. 

Allows  an  executor  to  value  Ai  inland, 
woodland,  and  scenic  open  land  at  Its  etir- 
rent  use  value  rather  than  at  its  fair  market 
value. 

H.R.  11603.  January  29,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Replaces  Federal  criminal  statutory  provi- 
sions penal  l^ng  "rape"  and  "oamAl  knowl- 
edge of  females  under  16"  with  provisions 
peoallBlng  "sexual  assault."  Designates  guilty 
of  sexual  assault  any  person  who  Imowlngly 
engages  in  sexual  contact  or  penetration  of 
another  person  without  such  person's  con- 
sent. 

HJl.  11604.  January  29,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Bervloe.  Amends  the  Legislative' 
Reorganlaatton  Act  of  l»46  to  deny  Members 
of  Congress  any  increase  in  pay  under  any 
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law  passed,  or  plan  or  reconunendatton  re- 
ceived, during  a  Congress  umeas  such  in- 
crease is  to  take  aSsct  not  earlier  than  the 
first  day  of  the  next  Congress. 

HJl.  11605.  Jiaiuary  29,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  to  suspend  the  rate  of  duty 
on  mattress  blanks  of  rubber  latex  for  3 
years. 

HJl.  11606.  January  29,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Reventie  Code 
to  allow  a  limited  tax  credit  In  an  amount 
of  $260  for  each  individual  who  Is  at  least 
61  yeare  of  age  before  the  beginning  of  the 
taxable  year,  wliose  principal  place  of  abode 
during  the  taxable  year  Is  the  principal  res- 
idence of  the  tbxpayer,  and  who  is  not  a 
lodger  with  the  taxpayer. 

H.R.  11607.  January  S9,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
authorize  payment  under  the  medicare  pro- 
gram for  specified  services  performed  by 
chiropractors,  including  X-ray,  and  physical 
examination;  and  related  routine  laboratory 
tests. 

H.R.  11608.  January  29,  1976.  Government 
Operations.  Requires  that  meetings  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  be  open  to  the  public  except 
as  stipulated  In  this  Act.  Requires  agencies 
to  make  a  public  announcement,  at  least 
one  week  before  the  meeting,  of  tbe  date, 
place,  and  subject  matter  of  the  meeting,  and 
whether  it  is  to  be  open  or  closed  to  the 
public. 

Requires  that  edited  transcripts  of  all 
meetings  be  made  available  to  the  public. 

Prohibits  ex  parte  communications  during 
on-the-record  agency  meetings. 

HJl.  11609.  January  29,  1976.  Agriculture. 
Amends  specified  Acts  to  end  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  for  agrlctiltiyal  re- 
search after  fiscal  year  1978.  Establishes  the 
Agrlcvdtural  ReaMrch  Planning  and  Btidget 
Advisory  Committee.  States  that  the  duties 
of  such  Committee  shall  Include  the  formu- 
lation of  a  loiig-term  plan  indicating  present 
and  future  agricultural  researcb  prlwities. 

HJl.  11610.  Jtntiary  29,  1976.  Xnteretate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  any  person 
or  State  from  aecepting  any  Interstate  off- 
track  wager  on  the  outcome  of  a  horse  race. 
Provldea  civil  penalties  for  violations  of  the 
prohibition. 

H.S.  11611.  January  29. 1976.  Education  and 
Labor.  Includes  children  of  parents  em- 
ployed on  ndoral  property,  who  attend 
school  in  a  Stat*  contiguous  to  the  State  in 
which  sucb  propttrty  is  locate<l.  in  the  deter- 
mination of  Fednral  aid  entitlement  of  ttie 
local  educational  agency  having  Jurisdiottoii 
over  such  schooL 

HA  11613.  January  29.  1976.  Science  and 
Technology.  ZXrects  the  Admlnlstrat<»r  of 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration to  establish  a  three-year  motor 
vehicle  syntlietic  fuels  research  and  demon- 
itration  project.  In  accordance  with  specified 
criteria. 

Directs  the  Administrator  to  establish  a 
program  of  Federal  assistance  to  electric 
utilities  for  approved  projects  utilizing  syn- 
thetic fuels  in  place  of  conventional  fuels 
for  the  generation  of  electricity. 

HJL  11618.  January  29,  1976.  Education 
and  Labor;  Judlolaiy.  Bstabllsbes  a  Commis- 
sion on  School  mtegratlou  to  study  the  re- 
sults of,  and  other  questions  relating  to, 
the  racial  Integration  of  public  schoota,  and 
the  use  of  busing  to  achieve  such  Integra- 
tion. 

HJl.  11614.  January  29.  1976.  Judiciary. 
Directs  the  Secretazy  ot  the  Tntmaxj  to  re- 
tmburse  local  govenuMintB  |or  the  cost  of 
protective  and  aacuri^  aarvloea  to  the  Freal- 
dent  or  Vloa  Prartdent  vhJla  ta)0  IPlMldMftt  or 
Vice  PiMldant  as*  within  tba  JwMUotloa  of 
Buch  local  gorenlment  tn  aa  oOdal  oapaetty 


or  attending   a   national    convention    of    a 
political  party. 

Hit.  11616.  January  29,  1976.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1864  by 
revising  <1)  eligibility  standards;  (2)  the 
method  of  determining  the  coupon  allot- 
ment; and  (3)  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram by  State  agencies. 

H.R.  11616.  January  29.  1976.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  to  prohibit  the  issuance 
of  solid  waste  management  regulations  with 
respect  to  the  sale  or  distribution  of  bever- 
age containers  at  Federal  facilities. 

HJl.  11617.  January  29,  1976.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Provides  for  addi- 
tional regulation  of  drug  labeling  and  drug- 
related  recordkeeping  under  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

Establishes  a  Food  aiKi  Drug  Administra- 
tion within  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare. 

H.R.  11618.  January  29,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Establishes  criteria  for  the  imposition  of  the 
death  penalty  for  specified  explosive  related 
offenses. 

H.R.  11619.  January  29,  1976.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Amends  the  Environ- 
mental Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1970  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1977 
and  succeeding  fiscal  years  for  the  operations 
of  the  Office  of  Environmental  Quality  and 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

HJl.  11620.  January  29,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Directs  that  there  be  printed  as  a 
House  document  1,500  copies  of  the  Report 
of  the  Ninth  Delegation  to  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China. 

H.R.  11621.  January  29,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means;  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize 
payment  under  the  medicare  program  for 
occupational  therapy  services. 

HJl.  11622.  January  29,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to 
exempt  private  vessels  and  aircraft  entering 
or  departing  the  United  States  at  night  or 
on  Sunday  or  a  holiday  from  required  pay- 
ment to  the  United  States  for  overtime  serv- 
ices of  customs  officers  and  employees. 

Prohibits  imposition  of  any  such  charge 
upon  the  owner,  operator,  or  agent  of  such 
private  aircraft  or  vessel  for  the  services  of 
officers  and  employees  of:  (1)  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service;  (2)  the 
Public  Health  Service;  or  (8)  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

H.R.  11623.  January  29,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
maintain  the  inpatient  hospital  deductible 
under  the  medicare  program  at  the  level 
which  was  applicable  during  calendar  year 
1976. 

HJl.  11624.  January  29,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Directs  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay 
a  specified  sum  to  a  certain  individual  in 
full  settlement  of  such  individual's  claims 
against  the  United  States  arlsilng  from  the 
death  of  her  son. 

H.R.  11625.  January  29,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Authorizes  the  admission  of  a  certain  in- 
dividual to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence. 

HOUSE  JOINT  BESOI.UZIONS 

H.J.  Res.  772.  Jantiary  21,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  the  period  of 
February  20,  1076,  to  Februwry  22,  1976,  as 
"Texas  Industrial  Nurse  Days." 

H.J.  Res.  778.  January  21,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Proposes  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion tliat  no  unborn  person  Shall  be  deinrived 
of  life  except  as  specified  In  this  ammd- 
ment. 

HmJ.  Res.  774.  January  21,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Proposae  an  amendment  to  the  Oonetltiitlon 
(1)  to  aatend  the  rights  of  dna  proceaa  and 
eqvta  protection  to  persons  ftom  the  mo- 


ment of  conception,  and  (2)  to  prohibit  de- 
priving a  person  of  Ufe  on  actoont  of  age, 
illness,  or  ind^MCl^. 

H.J.  Res.  776.  January  22,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Proposes  a  constitutional  amendment  which 
provides  that  with  req>ect  to  the  right  to 
life  guaranteed  in  the  Constitution,  every 
human  being,  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  deemed,  from  the 
moment  of  fertilization,  to  be  a  person  and 
entitled  to  the  right  to  life. 

H.J.  Res.  776.  January  22,  1976.  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service.  Authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  designate  the  second  full  calendar 
week  in  March  of  1976  as  "National  Employ 
the  Older  Worker  Week." 

HJ.  Res.  777.  January  22,  1976.  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service.  Designates  April  13, 
1976,  as  "Thomas  Jefferson  Day." 

H.J.  Res.  778.  January  22,  1976.  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service.  Authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  Issue  a  proclamation  designating 
February  20  of  each  year  as  "Postal  Employ- 
ees Day." 

H.J.  Res.  779.  Janviary  26,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Proposes  an  amendment  to  the  C<Hutltu- 
tion  which  Includes  unborn  offspring  within 
the  definition  of  "person"  for  purposes  of 
the  fifth  and  fourteenth  Articles  of  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution. 

H.J.  Res.  780.  January  27,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Restores  posthumously  full  rights  as  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  to  Eugene  Victor 
Debs,  retroactive  to  April  12.  1919. 

H.J.  Res.  781.  January  27.  1976.  Rules. 
Establishes  the  Congressional  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Welfare  Reform  which  sludl  be 
responsible  lor  Investigating  the  operation, 
administration,  and  methods  for  reforming 
the  welfare  system. 

HJ.  Res.  782.  January  27,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Authorizes  and  requests 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  week  beginning  November  7.  1976. 
as  "National  Respiratory  Therapy  Week." 

HJ.  Res.  783.  January  28,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Proposes  a  constitutional  amendntent  stat- 
ing that  the  Congress  and  the  States  shall 
have  power  to  protect  life  including  the  un- 
born at  every  state  of  biological  devekH>ment 
irrespective  of  age,  health,  or  condition  of 
physical  dependency. 

H.J.  Res.  784.  January  28,  1976.  Banking, 
Currency  and  Housing.  Establishes  the  ef- 
fective date  for  the  Defense  Production  Act 
Amendments  of  1976. 

H.J.  Res.  785.  January  29.  1976.  Judiciary. 
Proposes  a  constitutional  amendment  which 
provides  for  a  national  primary  election  of 
candidates  for  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

H.J.  Res.  786.  January  29.  1976.  Judiciary. 
Proposes  an  amendment  to  the  Oonsititn- 
tlon  providing  for  the  direct  popular  electicm 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

HJ.  Res.  787.  January  29,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Proposes  a  constitutional  amendment  which 
provides  that  no  State  shall  be  required  to 
take  into  account  the  race  or  color  of  any 
student  in  assigning  that  student  to  a 
school  of  that  State  unless  the  student  so 
chooses. 

H.J.  Res.  788.  Jantiary  29,  1976.  Education 
and  Labor.  Directs  tite  President  to  convene  a 
White  Hotise  Conference  to  evaluate  the 
success  of  compulsory  busing  to  achieve 
integration. 

HOUSE  CONCUKRENT  BESOLUTIONS 

H.  Con.  Res.  529.  January  22,  1976.  House 
AdmlnlBtratlon.  Directs  ttiat  than  ba  printed 
as  a  House  document  1.500  coplae  of  tlie  He- 
p<Ht  of  the  Ninth  Del^atioa  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China. 

H.  Con.  Baa.  630.  Jaatiary  26,  1976.  Roles; 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Bervloe.  GUIs  for  the 
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preeentaUoD  of  tb«  patriotic  production 
"America,  O  America,  the  Beautiful"  to  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  Congzees  as  a  celebra- 
tion of  tbe  Bicentennial  Tear. 

H.  Con.  Res.  531.  January  26,  1976.  Agri- 
culture; International  B«Iatlons.  Declares 
it  tbe  sense  of  Congress  tbat  every  person  has 
the  right  to  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet, 
and  tbat  the  United  States  Increase  its  as- 
sistance for  self-help  development  among  the 
world's  poorest  people  until  such  assistance 
reaches  one  percent  of  oiir  total  national  pro- 
duction. 

H.  Con.  Res.  532.  January  26,  1976.  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries.  Calls  upon  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  assist  the  domestic  muahroom 
Industry  In  solving  problems  involved  with 
the  treatment  of  waste  from  such  Industry 
In  accordance  with  environmental  protection 
laws. 

H.  Con.  Res.  533.  January  28,  1976.  IMrects 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  make  spec- 
ified corrections  In  tbe  enrollment  of  tbe 
blU  S.  2718. 

H.  Con.  Res.  834.  January  28,  1976.  Ways 
and  Means.  Expresses  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  proposals  to  lncreaflS~out-of-pocket 
payments  for  medicare  beneficiaries  should 
not  be  enacted. 

H.  Con.  Res.  535.  January  29,  1976.  Directs 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  make  specified  corrections  in  the  bill  HJl. 
5247. 

H.  Con.  Res.  636.  January  29.  1976.  House 
Administration.  Directs  that  there  be  printed 
as  a  House  document  a  revised  edition  of  tbe 
Ho\i8e  document  "0\ir  Flag." 

H.  Con.  Res.  537.  January  29,  1976.  House 
Administration.  Directs  that  there  be  printed 
as  a  House  document  cc^les  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  tbe  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  wltb  an  liMlex. 

H.  Con.  Res.  538.  January  29,  1976.  House 
Administration.  Directs  that  there  be  printed 
as  a  House  document  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  (pocket-size  edition). 

H.  Con.  Res.  539.  January  29,  1976.  House 
Admlni.stration.  Authorizes  the  printing  as  a 
House  document  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  with  analytical  index  and  an- 
cillaries  regarding  proposed  amendments, 
prepared  by  RepresentaUve  Peter  W.  Rodluo, 
Junior,  of  New  Jersey. 

H.  Con.  Res.  540.  January  29,  1970.  House 
Administration.  Directs  that  the  brochure 
entitled  "How  Our  Laws  Are  Made",  be 
printed  as  a  House  document. 

H.  Con.  Res.  641.  January  29,  1976.  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  Expresses  the 
s*ns«  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  Congrens  has  not  delegated  to  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  any  authority  to  pre- 
empt the  laws  of  the  States  and  their  polit- 
ical subdivisions. 

UOUSK   RKSOLDTIONS 

H.  Res.  971.  January  22,  1976.  Authorizes 
Representative  Joseph  M.  McDade  to  respond 
to  a  subpena  issued  in  a  certain  Judicial 
proceeding. 

H.  Res.  972.  January  22,  1976.  Education 
and  Labor.  Directs  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  to  evaluate  tbe  Impact 
of  Imported  garments  and  textiles,  upon  un- 
employment in  the  United  States. 

H.  Res.  973.  Janutuy  22,  1976.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Authorises  funds  for  the  fur- 
ther expenses  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 

H.  Res.  974.  January  22,  1976.  Hou.se  Ad- 
ministration. Authorizes  the  expenditure  of 
specified  funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  inves- 
tigations and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  dui-ing  the 
second  session  of  the  94th  Congress. 

B.  R«8.  975.  January  32,  1976.  House  Ad- 
mlnistratkHi.  AuthOTlzes  tbe  oqiendlture  of 


specified  fiuxls  for  tbe  expenses  of  the  in- 
vestigations and  studies  to  be  condiicted  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.  Res.  976.  January  26,  1976.  Honors  Clar- 
ence M.  Mitchell.  Junior. 

H.  Res.  977.  January  26,  1976.  Authorizes 
and  directs  the  House  ad  hoc  Select  Com- 
mittee on  tbe  Outer  Continental  Shelf  to 
transmit  Its  findings  and  report  to  the  House 
no  later  than  March  31,  1976. 

H.  Res.  978.  January  26,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means;  House  Administration.  Directs  tbe 
appointment  of  an  expert  in  the  Department 
of  tbe  Treasury  and  in  the  CongrcHs  to  advise 
on  long-range  tax  simplificatiou  and  tax  re- 
form for  small  business. 

H.  Res.  979.  January  26,  1976.  Education 
and  Labor.  Directs  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  to  evaluate  the  impact 
of  impcM-ted  garments  and  textiles,  upon  un- 
employment In  the  United  States. 

H.  Res.  980.  January  26,  1976.  Post  Ofiice 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  the  week  begin- 
ning April  4,  1976,  as  "National  Rural  Health 
Week".  Urges  that  health  services  and  dis- 
semination of  health  Information  be  im- 
proved in  rural  America. 

H.  Res.  981.  January  26,  1976.  Po6t  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Pays  tribute  to  Clar<>nce  M. 
Mitchell,  Junior.  Reaffirms  the  commitment 
of  Congress  to  the  princlpleti  which  guided 
our  Founding  Fathers. 

H.  Res.  982.  January  27,  1976.  Rules.  Gives 
the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  until 
midnight  Friday  January  30,  1976,  to  file  Its 
required  report.  Requires  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Intelligence  to  file  a  supple- 
mental report  containing  tbe  select  commit- 
tee's recommendations  no  later  than  mid- 
night, Wednesday,  February   11.   1976. 

H.  Res.  983.  January  27,  1976.  IntemationxU 
Relations.  Calls  for  an  end  to  foreign  inter- 
ference In  Angolan  affairs.  Directs  the  Presi- 
dent to  refrain  from  providing  military  assist- 
ance to  Angola  until  such  assistance  Is  spe- 
cifically approved  by  Congress. 

H.  Res.  984.  January  27,  1976.  Interuational 
Relations.  Calls  for  an  end  to  foreign  inter- 
ference in  Angolan  affairs.  Directs  the  Presi- 
dent to  refrain  from  providing  military  as- 
sistance to  Angola  until  such  assistance  is 
specifically  approved  by  Congress. 

H.  Res.  985.  January  27,  1976.  International 
Relations.  Calls  for  an  end  to  foreign  inter- 
ference in  Angolan  affairs.  Directs  the  Presi- 
dent to  refrain  from  providing  military  assist- 
ance to  Angola  until  such  assistance  is  specif- 
ically approved  by  Congress. 

H.  Res.  986.  January  27,  1976.  International 
Relations.  Calls  for  an  end  to  foreign  inter- 
ference in  Angolan  affairs.  Directs  the  Presi- 
dent to  refrain  from  providing  military  as- 
sistance to  Angola  until  such  assistance  is 
specifically  approved  by  Congress. 

H.  Res.  987.  January  27,  1976.  International 
Relations.  Calls  for  an  end  to  foreign  Inter- 
ference in  Angolan  affairs.  Directs  the  Presi- 
dent to  refrain  from  providing  military  as- 
sistance to  Angola  xmtil  such  assistance  is 
specifically  approved  by  Congress. 

H.  Res.  988.  January  27,  1976.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Calls  for  an  end  to  foreign 
interference  in  Angolan  affairs. 

Directs  the  President  to  refrain  from  pro- 
viding military  assistance  to  Angola  until 
such  assistance  la  specifically  approved  by 
Congress. 

H.  Res.  989.  January  37,  1976.  International 
Relations.  Calls  for  an  end  to  foreign  inter- 
ference In  Angolan  affairs. 

Directs  the  President  to  refrain  from  pro- 
viding military  assistance  to  Angola  vntu 
sucb  assistance  is  specifically  approved  by 
Congress. 

H.  Res.  900.  January  27,  1976.  International 
Ralattons.  Galla  for  an  end  to  f<»elgn  lutar- 
ference  in  Angolan  affairs.  :"r' 


Directs  the  Prealdant  to  rafraln  from  pro- 
viding military  asstetance  to  Angola  until 
such  assistance  Is  apedfically  approved  by 
Congress. 

H.  Bes.  991.  January  27. 1976.  International 
Relations.  Calls  for  an  end  to  foreign  inter- 
ference in  Angolan  affairs. 

Directs  the  President  to  refrain  from  null- 
tary  assistance  to  Angola  until  such  assist- 
ance is  specifically  approved  by  Congress. 

H.  Res.  992.  January  27,  1070.  Beots  W. 
Henson  Moore  of  Louisiana  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. Elects  &Iarjorle  S.  Holt  of  Maryland 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

H.  Res.  993.  January  27,  1976.  International 
Relations.  Expresses  the  sense  of  the  Bouse 
of  Representatives  that  United  States  assist- 
ance for  Israel  for  fiscal  year  1977  should 
not  be  less  than  United  States  assistance 
for  Israel  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

H.  Res.  994.  January  27,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Proclaims  Tuesday,  Janu- 
ary 29,  1976.  as  "Chattanooga  Area  Manufac- 
turers Day". 

H.  Res.  995.  January  37,  1976.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Authorizes  funds  for  the  fur- 
ther expenses  of  investigations  and  studies 
to  be  conducted  by  tbe  House  Committee  on 
Veterans"  Affairs. 

H.  Res.  996.  January  28,  1976.  Rules.  Re- 
quires that  each  report  of  a  con^nittee  on 
a  public  bill  or  joint  resolution  be  accom- 
panied by  a  detailed  statement  as  to  bow 
tbe  enactment  of  sucb  bill  or  joint  resolu- 
tion might  affect  an  Individual's  personal 
rights  under  tbe  American  free  enterprise 
system. 

B.  Res.  997.  January  28,  1976.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Appropriates  funds  for  tbe 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 

H.  Res.  998.  January  28,  1976.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Calls  for  measures 
by  Federal  agencies  to  Insure  that  tbe  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  free  broadcasting  service 
is  not  impaired  by  tbe  development  of  pay 
television. 

H.  Res.  999.  January  28,  1976.  Rules.  Sets 
forth  tbe  rule  for  the  consideration  of  HJl. 
5247. 

H.  Res.  1000.  January  29,  1970.  Post  Ofllce 
and  Civil  Service.  Authorizes  and  requests 
tlie  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  week  beginning  April  4,  1976,  as 
"National  Rural  Health  Week". 

H.  Res.  1001.  JanuiD^  29,  1976.  Authorizes 
William  Vaughn,  Administrative  Officer,  Sub- 
committee on  Oversight,  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  to  respond  to  a  subpena  duces 
tecum  in  a  certain  Judicial  proceeding.  Re- 
stricts tbe  circumstances  under  which  tbe 
court  may  have  access  to  papers  or  documents 
on  file  in  the  ofiice  of  Mr.  Vaughn  or  under 
his  control  or  In  possession  of  the  House  of 
Rpresentatlves. 

H.  Res.  1002.  January  29,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Authorizes  and  requests 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  week  beginning  April  4,  1976,  as 
"National  Rural  Health  Week". 

H.  Res.  1003.  January  29,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  the  week  begin- 
ning April  4,  1976,  as  "National  Rural  Health 
Week".  Urges  tbat  health  services  and  dis- 
semination of  health  information  be  Im- 
proved in  nural  America. 

H.  Res.  1004.  .January  29,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Servtee.  Designates  the  week  be- 
ginning April  4,  1976  as  "National  Rural 
Etealth  Week".  Urges  that  health  services 
and  dlasemlnatlon  of  health  Information  be 
Improved  in  rural  America. 

B.  Res.  1005.  January  39,  1976.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Reonests  the  President  to 
exptrses  th«  concern  of  the  Uni^d  States 
OoTemznAit  for  the  saffctyJaUd  freedom  of 
"Valentyn  MOroEt 
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WILLIABC  <H^  WRIQHT-'SUPER'' 
INTENDEIfl  OF  8CBEOOLB 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CALVORKXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  26.  1976 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  cbncluslon  of  this  school 
year  the  Long  Beftch  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict will  lose  the  leadership  of  a  man 
who  has  devoted  his  entire  life  to  edu- 
cation. William  Odie  Wright,  superin- 
tendent of  schopls,  will  retire,  this  sum- 
mer. 

A  native  of  Megargel,  Tex.,  Odie 
Wright  first  came  to  Ijong  Beach  in  1923. 
He  received  his  iMchelor  of  arts  degree 
from  the  University  of  Califomia  at 
Berkeley  In  1984,  and  by  1938  was  teach- 
ing EnglMi  and  q;>eech  at  PcHsrtechnic 
High  School  In  Long  Beach.  While  teach- 
ing, he  oonthiued  his  own  studies,  and 
earned  Ms  master  of  arts  degree  from 
the  University  of  Southern  Califomia  in 
1941. 

His  educational  career  was  interrupted 
by  the  Second  World  War,  as  Odie — as 
he  is  known  atFectlonately  to  his 
friends — served  in  the  Army  Air  Corps 
and  Transportation  Corps  from  1942  to 
1946.  Daring  that  time,  Odie  Wright 
taught  pflot  navigation,  served  In  the 
Infmrmatlon  and  Education  Division  of 
the  Pmtagon,  and  became  Director  of 
Instruction  and  Research,  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  fisstltute. 

Following  his  distinguished  military 
career,  Odie  Wright  returned  to  educa- 
tion as  dean  of  the  Oeneral  Adult  Divi- 
sion, Long  Beach  City  College.  In  1952, 
he  was  app(toted  principal  of  Polytech- 
nic High  School,  where  he  had  taught 
before  the  war. 

After  3  years  of  service  at  Poly  High, 
Mr.  Wright  became  deputy  superintend- 
ent of  schools  and  director  of  educational 
personnel  for  the  entire  district.  Then 
in  1962,  Odie  Wright  became  superin- 
tendent of  the  Long  Beach  Unified 
School  District.  Long  Beach  City  College 
and  the  Long  Beach  Community  CoOege 
District  were  added  to  Superintendent 
Wright's  jui-isdiction  in  1970. 

In  1971,  Odie  Wright  served  as  ctiair- 
man  of  the  superintendents  of  schools 
of  large  U.S.  cities.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  the  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators,  Association  of  Califor- 
nia School  Administrators,  Phi  Delta 
Kappa,  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi. 

Despite  his  busy  professional  schedule, 
Odie  Wright  has  found  time  to  become 
involved  in  the  Long  Beach  community. 
He  is  currently  president  of  the  Long 
Beach  Rotary  Scholarship  Poundatlon, 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Long  Beach  Community  Redevel- 
opment Corp..  and  the  Rheumatic 
Disease  Foimdation.  He  sits  on  the  Long 
Beach  Chamber  of  Commerce  Education 
Committee,  the  Glenn  Scbolazship 
Foundation  board  of  directors,  and  be- 


longs to  the  C^Mixmiae  Hel^ta  Pfun- 
munity  Church  of  I^ng  Beach,     i: 

For  numy  years,  Odie  ymgialt  haa  been 
identifled  as  ao  integral  member  of  the 
Long  Beach  community.  Hi«  many  years 
of  service  saw  the  Ucing  Beach  Unified 
School  District  grow  and  develcv  into 
tbe  outstanding  institution  it  is  today. 
Odie  Wright's  knowledge  and  experience 
in  the  eduoationia  world  will  be  missed. 

My  wife  Leie  Joins  me  in  congratulating 
Odie  Wright  on  a  highly  produe^ve  ca- 
reer, and  in  wishing  him  a  well-earned 
rest  in  retirement 

Bis  lovely  wife,  Ruth,  and  their  child- 
ren, Virginia  Wilky.  Barbie,  and  Jerry, 
are  Justified  in  their  pride  in  Superin- 
tendent Odie  Wric^t's  accomplishments 
in  the  educational  field  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Long  Beach  community. 


NAT  WASSERMAN— A  MAN  FOR  ALL 
PEOPLE 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

or  coNjrecncTJT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  26.  1976 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  rare 
and  deserving  tribute,  the  people  of 
Stamfixd,  Conn.,  recently  gathered  to 
honor  a  rather  ui^que  individuai,  Nafchan 
Wasserman,  under  a  very  appropriate 
banner  entitled  "A  Man  for  All  Peoi^." 

January  11  was  the  day  chosen  for  the 
occasion,  a  date  K^iieh  coincldentally 
marked  Nat's  75th  birthday,  but  any 
other  time  would  have  sufficed  for  he  is 
the  type  of  person  one  wants  to  wish  the 
best  of  best  wishes  to  every  day  of  the 
year. 

Nat  is  a  quiet  man,  an  effective  man. 
a  positive  man — one  who  does  not  ask 
for  "thank  you's"  but  rather,  receives  his 
satisfaction  from  results.  He  is  one  of 
those  individuals  who  achieves  his  goal 
by  conatouctive  encouragement  and  not 
by  derogatory  remarks,  certainly  a  re- 
freshing attitude  in  a  day  of  cynicism 
and  apathy. 

A  particular  area  of  his  concern  has 
been  tiie  problems  of  housing  relocati<m, 
especially  for  those  individuals  who  are 
not  aware  of  the  procedures  to  follow  in 
flndhig  a  new  house  or  apai-tment.  For 
those  who  needed  guidance,  they  found 
a  home  with  Nat.  Stamford  now  has  one 
of  the  lowest  vacancy  rates  in  the  Na- 
tion and  for  those  lost  in  the  bureau- 
cratic morass,  help  is  mandatoi7  and  his 
expertise  has  been  invaluable. 

Further,  Nat  was  one  of  the  first  in- 
dividuals to  recognize  the  destructive 
cancer  let  loose  in  our  country — drug 
abuse  and  addiction.  Long  before  it  was 
publicly  acknowledged  that  a  large  seg- 
ment of  our  society  was  in  danger  of  be- 
coming lost  as  productive  individuals, 
Nat  was  ahead  of  his  fellow  citizens  and 
working  with  Synanon,  one  of  the  first 
self-help  centers  in  the  country. 


In  ettence,  Nat  Wasserman  is  the  vol- 
unteers' volunteer.  Wherev»  ttxere  is  a 
need  stemming  from  ttie  lack  of  action 
by  80<dety — ^wtierever  there  is  a  need  of 
peofde  who  cannot  help  themselves  be- 
cause of  ignorance  of  the  system,  Nat 
Wasserman  becomes  his  own  total  social 
welfare  agency,  seeking  solutions,  coim- 
seling  the  troubled. 

His  interest  in  the  wdfare  ot  others 
has  helped  many  people  to  lead  happier, 
more  productive  lives.  His  optimism  af- 
fects all  those  who  are  touched  by  his 
presence.  His  persistence  is  a  trait  that 
typifies  his  ^ectiveness. 

I  fed  that  the  people  of  Stamford  have 
been  trtOy  fortunate  to  call  Nat  Wasser- 
man one  of  their  own,  and  I  would  like  to 
add  my  ccmgratidatlons  and  best  wishes 
to  those  already  expressed  for  I,  too,  have 
benefited  from  his  thoughtfulness,  kind- 
ness, and  encouragement. 


BICENTENNIAL  PROCLAMATION 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  cALiFoama 
IN  TBE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  26,  1976 

Mr.  BOB  WHJSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently was  h<mored  with  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  first  copy  of  a  special  Bicen- 
tennial proclamation  ixxxluced  by  Mr. 
Morris  Oerullo.  president  of  World 
Evangelism,  Inc.,  vrtilch  is  headquartered 
in  my  district.  These  proclamatlans  will 
be  sent  to  lej^ators  and  public  oCBcials 
all  over  the  coimtry  and  I  think  It  is 
especially  appropriate  for  us  to  contem- 
plate during  these  troubled  times. 

I  include  the  proclamation  as  a  portion 

of  my  remarks:     - 

Special   Bicentennial   Pkoclamation  :    The 
TacE  SnsiT  or  "76 

"Righteousness  exaltetb  a  nation:  but  sin 
is  a  reproach  to  any  people." — (Proverbs 
14:34) 

Because  of  tbe  great  attention  being  given 
celebrations  In  honor  ot  this  nation's  aootta 
anniversary,  we  feel  tbat  it  is  necessary  to 
draw  the  attention  of  tbe  people  to  the  true 
spirit  up<m  wblcb  America  was  founded  .  .  . 
tbe  spirit  of  prayer  and  intercession  with 
which  our  forefathers  sought  Qod's  guidance 
In  tbe  affairs  of  this  gi«at  country  .  .  .  and 
urge  a  national  renewal  of  tbe  principles  em- 
bodied In  our  history.  Thanking  God  for  tbe 
grace  which  He  has  visited  upon  the  United 
States  for  the  past  200  years,  we  set  forth 
the  following  proclamation  as  tbe  true  Spirit 
of '76. 

Whereas  tbe  nation  of  the  United  States 
of  America  is  now  engaged  in  a  tremendous 
yearlong  Bicentennial  celebration  marking 
the  200tb  year  since  tbe  birth  of  this  great 
nation;  and 

Whereas  1976  is  not  only  our  nation's  Bi- 
centennial year,  but  is  a  vital  presidential 
election  year  marking  the  first  presidential 
election  since  our  cotmtry  has  been  ^m  by 
tbe  aftermath  of  Watergate;  and 

Whereas  Bible  reading  and  prayer  have 
been  removed  from  our  public  schools,  thus 
contributing  to  deterioration  of  our  coun- 
try's morals;  and 
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Wbere«s  then  la  In  this  nation  »  ooUapae 
of  moral  principles  and  a  growing  permJailve. 
even  plaudltory,  attitude  toward  sexual  Uoen- 
tiousnesa.  pomograpby,  the  uae  ot  drugs  and 
alcobol;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  an  ever-Increasing  crime 
rate  in  this  nation  which  has  seen  American 
streets  become  unsafe  for  Its  citizens  wltli 
wanton  killing,  mayhem  and  other  violent 
crimes  rampant;  and 

Whereas  certain  radical  factious  within 
this  country  have  avowed  to  mar  America's 
Bicentennial  celebration  with  street  demon- 
strations, civil  unrest,  and  violence;  and 

Whereas  we  are  engaged  in  dealing  with  a 
world  full  of  political  upheaval,  internal 
strife,  and  revolutions;  and 

Whereas  there  exists  in  the  Xllddle  East, 
between  Israel  and  the  Arab  countries,  a  vol- 
atile situation  which  Is  leading  Into  the  end 
time  events  prophesied  in  Ood's  Word,  the 
Bible,  which  are  to  occur  just  before  the  Sec- 
ond Coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ; 

Now  be  it  therefore  resolved  tliat  those  in 
poKitious  of  leadership  in  this  nation  be 
called  upon  to  search  their  hearts  and  come 
before  Ood  in  prayer  and  repentance,  ask- 
ing His  help  not  only  to  provide  greater  in- 
tegrity In  political  leadership,  but  to  become 
living  example  .<<  to  call  the  people  of  this  na- 
tion back  to  tiie  principles  of  righteousness 
and  holiness  UMn  which  this  country  was 
founded; 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  citizens  of 
this  country,  regardless  of  their  religious  de- 
nominations, be  called  upon  to  unite  their 
hearts  In  continual  prayer  before  Ood  and  to 
seek  His  face  throvigh  a  regular  program  of 
intercessory  prayer  and  fasting  throughout 
the  Bicentennial  year,  and  that  each  and 
every  one  of  them  be  challenged  and  en- 
couraged to  rededicate  their  lives  anew  to  the 
principles  of  honesty,  integrity,  truthfulness, 
and  moral  uprightness  set  forth  In  the  Word 
of  Ood  and  befitting  the  nation  of  the 
United  States  of  America  which  was  founded 
upou  these  principles. 

I  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affix  my  seal 
this  12tb  day  of  February  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1976. 

IfoKUS  Cmmxo, 
PTe»ident,  World  Evangelitm.  Inc. 


BOY  SCOUT  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  MARTIN  A.  RUSSO 

or  uxufois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  February  26.  1976 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  month 
of  Febmary  Is  the  anniversai-y  month  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  I  know  we 
all  share  in  our  commitment  to  this  fine 
pirogram  and  today  I  would  like  to  pay 
tiibute  to  a  particular  group  of  Scouts  in 
my  own  district. 

Cub  Scout  Pack  No.  403  in  Dolton,  111., 
headed  by  Cubmaster  James  Murphy, 
will  hold  its  Blue  and  Gold  Dinner  on 
February  28  to  commemorate  the  66th 
anniversai'y  of  the  beginning  of  scouting 
in  America.  It  will  be  a  most  special  oc- 
ca.sion  and  proud  moment  for  the  yoimg 
gentlemen  involved,  as  well  as  for  their 
families  and  leaders. 

The  focus  for  the  evening  will  be  our 
coimtry's  Bicentennial  and  our  flag.  It  Is 
appropriate  that  these  young  boys,  so 
well  versed  already  in  the  prerequisites 
of  good  citizenship,  should  so  honor  our 
flag  on  their  own  day  of  honors.  The  flag 
and  Scouts  are  closely  bound,  for  the 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Talues  to  which  Scouts  idedgc  themschres 
tit  eltteiui  are  what  insure  a  future  for 
that  0»g. 

I  itSsk  the  Scouts  in  Illinois  can  take 
particular  pride  in  their  anniversary 
mmth,  for  it  was  a  Chicago  newspaper 
publisher,  William  D.  Boyce,  who  intro- 
duced Scouting  to  America  In  1910.  He 
discovered  the  program  for  young  men 
on  a  trip  to  England  when  a  Scout  there 
did  a  "good  deed"  for  him.  We  all  owe 
a  great  deal  to  that  English  Scout.  Even 
Mr.  Boyce  could  not  foresee  the  profound 
impact  of  liLs  promoting  such  a  program, 
for  today  there  are  nearly  5  million 
young  people  in  Boy  Scout  programs  as 
well  as  5,000  adults  and  volunteers. 

I  commend  them  for  their  work  in 
making  Scouting  a  successful  program 
and  for  the  contribution  that  program 
makes  to  our  country. 


PRAISES  FOR  THE  "BUS  LADY" 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or    PKMNSVLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  B£PRE8£NTATIVBS 

Thursday,  February  26.  1976 

Mr.  OAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
us  will  agree  that  maneuvering  a  bus 
through  heavy  trafBc  requires  both  skill 
and  strong  nerves.  The  driver  mu.st  con- 
tend not  only  with  contestants  for  the 
right-of-way  without  his  vehicle  but 
many  times  with  difScult  persons  within. 

But  the  job  has  compensations  on  the 
human  level  too,  and  I  am  happy  to  re- 
port one  in  my  district.  It  Ls  in  the  form 
of  an  affable  .senior  citizen.  Beatrice  Lit- 
tleton of  McKeesport  Pa.,  who  has 
turned  her  regular  bus  rides  into  pleas- 
ant times  for  the  drivers. 

Known  as  "Aunt  Bea,"  slie  turns  up 
with  a  cheerful  greeting  always  and  de- 
parts in  good  spirit  The  drivers  know  her 
well  and  look  forward  to  welcoming  her 
aboard.  Substitute  operators  have  found 
her  helpful  in  pointing  out  the  streets 
and  stops. 

The  importance  of  "Aunt  Bea"  as  a 
bus  patron  became  known  publicly  when 
she  was  hospitalized  recently.  Missed 
along  her  route,  the  drivers  inquired 
about  her  and  then  things  began  to  hap- 
pen. The  f  liendly  lady  received  a  flood  of 
"get  well"  cards  and  flowers.  Blood  was 
donated  in  her  name  and  fimds  were 
gathered  up  to  help  defray  her  medical 
expenses. 

Driver  Naomi  Broome  told  Donald  S. 
McOavem  of  the  McKeesport  Daily 
News: 

We  collected  money  not  because  she  might 
have  needed  it,  but  because  we  wanted  to  do 
something  for  her.  We  drivers  get  a  lot  of 
criticism  and  there  are  tough  days.  But  this 
lady  has  turned  many  a  bad  run  Into  a  beau- 
tiful one.  .  .  .  She's  done  so  much  for  us  over 
the  years.  She  makes  a  bus  ride  a  real  Joy. 

Robert  Megahan,  another  of  Aunt 
Bea's  driver-friends,  informed  Mr.  Mc- 
Oavem of  the  help  she  has  been  to  the 
substitutes  who  occasionally  show  up. 
Others  Joined  in  praising  the  "Bus  Lady." 

I  bring  this  to  attention  here  because 
we  hear  so  much  about  the  discords  In 
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our  society  and  far  too  little  about  the 
Idnd  and  friendly  events  which  do  take 
place.  Beatrice  Littleton  and  hm-  bus  pi- 
loting pals  have  demonstrated  again  to 
my  constituents  in  the  McKeieBport  area 
the  real  worth  of  a  smile,  a  good  word, 
and  a  mutual  respect  and  they  have  done 
so  in  the  unlikely  circumstances  of  a  bus 
ride  through  congested  city  sti-eets.  I 
know  there  is  a  lot  more  of  this  sort  of 
thing  occurring  in  our  country  than  we 
are  told  about. 


A  BICENTENNIAL  GUIDE  TO  AMER- 
ICA'S FOUNDING  MOTHERS 


HON.  BEIXA  S.  ABZUG 

or  MEW  TOUC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESBNTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  26.  1976 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
appalling  aspects  of  our  Blcoitennial 
Year  is  an  inordinate  emphasis  on  mili- 
tary achievements.  Almost  daily  we  see 
in  print  or  on  television  soldiers  carry- 
ing flags,  flriug  cannons,  or  marching 
toward  an  unseen  enemy  as  if  war  were 
the  glory  of  tliis  country-  Not  battles 
alone,  but  people  woi^ing  in  many 
capacities  and  toward  many  goals  were, 
and  are,  the  glory  of  the  United  States. 
The  Founding  Fathers  were  certainly 
great  men.  and  we  all  admire  and  honor 
them,  but  the  Founding  Mothere  were 
also  great,  though  they  have  been  given 
little  credit  for  their  courage  and  forti- 
tude and  initiative.  Some  Founding 
Mothers,  notably  Abigail  Adams  and 
Mercy  Otis  Warren,  even  dared  to 
criticize  the  Founding  Fathers'  di-afts 
of  the  Constitution. 

From  the  early  1800's  on.  New  Yoi-ks' 
State  women's  voices  were  heard  asking 
for  legal  protection  for  women,  and  later 
even  demanding  the  vote.  The  country's 
two  great  women  suffrage  leaders  both 
lived  in  New  York  State.  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton  was  bom  in  Jc^instown,  N.Y.. 
and  Susan  B.  Anthony,  though  not  a  na- 
tive New  Yorker,  lived  in  Rochester,  N.Y., 
for  much  of  her  life.  The  first  Women's 
Rights  Convention  was  held  in  Seneca 
Falls,  N.Y..  in  1848.  Frances  Willard,  who 
became  nationally  famous  as  leader  of 
the  Women's  Cliristian  Temperance 
Union,  and  who  was  a  strong  supporter 
of  woman  suffrage,  was  bom  in  Church- 
ville,  N.Y.  Educator  Emma  Willard 
opened  one  of  tlie  flrst  girls'  seminaries 
in  Troy.  N.Y..  in  1821.  Lawyer  Belva 
Lockwood.  who  had  a  higlily  successful 
law  practice  in  Washington.  D.C..  and 
who  lobbied  through  Congress  in  1879  a 
bill  giving  women  lawyers  the  right  to 
practice  before  the  Supreme  Court,  was 
bom  in  Royalton.  N.Y.  Such  names  as 
Lillian  Wald.  Grace  Dodge.  Josephine 
Shaw  Lowell.  Florence  Kelley.  Belle  Mos- 
kowitz,  to  menti<Mi  only  a  few,  made  no- 
table contributions  to  New  York  and  to 
their  country. 

Every  State  in  the  Union  from  the  east 
coast  to  the  west  coast  has  notable  Amer- 
ican women  leaders  and  women  achiev- 
ers, though  you  search  for  their  names 
in  vain  in  most  books  of  American  his- 
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t<M7.  New  York*r  Ruth  Warren's  Pic- 
torial History  of  Women  In  America, 
recently  off  the  press,  tells  the  story  of 
some  280  of  these  American  women.  You 
read  in  Mrs.  Warren's  book  names,  some 
v^  Imown,  some  unfamiliar,  of  women 
vho  rose  to  Stete  or  nationsd  fame 
through  obstacles  and  frustrations,  be- 
coming by  sheer  determination  doctors, 
lawyers,  dentists,  writers,  politicians, 
teachers,  religious  leaders,  social  work- 
ers, some  of  these  women  living  in  a  pe- 
riod in  our  history  when  women's  place 
was  considered  to  be  only  In  the  home. 
It  is  woman  history  of  which  many  of 
us  may  not  have  been  aware.  It  would  be 
fitting  recognition  of  woman's  role  in 
American  history  if  each  State  and  city 
searched  out  and  honored  its  Pounding 
Motliers  and  their  daughters  and  their 
daughters'  daughters  in  this  our  Bicen- 
tennial Year. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

VOICE   OP  DEMOCRACY   SCHOLAR- 
SHIP PROGRAM 


PLEASE  AMERICA,  PULL  YOURSELF 
TOGETHER 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CAIJyOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  26,  197$ 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time  we  hear  a  few  kind  words 
along  with  the  brickbats  from  our  allies 
and  friends  overseas.  Such  a  message  is 
contained  in  a  recent  article  published 
in  the  London  Daily  Telegrai^. 

I  include  the  article  as  a  portion  of 
my  remaiics: 
Please,  America,  Pull  YoTmsELr  Together 

It  is  time  America's  friends  spoke  out,  with 
some  nasty  questions  to  the  so-called  "lib- 
eral" easrt-coast  establishment.  By  that  we 
mean  sections  of  the  prees,  sections  of  Con- 
gress, television  commentators  and  comedi- 
ans, university  pundits  and  a  lot  of  other 
people  who  may  think  there  U  a  doUar  to 
be  made  out  of  denigrating  their  country's 
InstitutloDS  and  leaders.  We  aU  know  about 
the  "trauma"  of  Vietnam  and  Watergate,  but 
It's  getting  a  bit  boring.  How  long  baa  tb« 
rest  of  the  free  world  got  to  put  up  with 
these  tender-minded  people  recovering  from 
their  "trauma?"  Indaflnitely? 

America  Is  accustomed  to,  and  has  merited, 
a  good  deal  of  deference  from  her  allies.  But 
deference  can  be  a  disservice.  The  United 
States  should  know  that  her  E\iropean  cous- 
ins and  allies  are  appalled  and  disgusted  by 
the  present  open  disarray  of  her  public  life. 
The  self-criticism  and  self -destructive  ten- 
dencies are  running  mad,  with  no  counter- 
vailing force  In  sight.  She  has  no  foreign 
policy  any  more,  because  Congress  will  not 
allow  it.  Her  Intelligence  arm,  the  CIA.  is 
being  gutted  and  rendered  Inoperative,  the 
names  of  its  staff  being  published  so  that 
they  can  be  murdered.  Her  President  and 
Secretary  of  State  are  being  hovinded.  not 
for  what  they  do  but  simply  because  they 
are  pec^le  there,  to  be  pulled  down  for  the 
fun  of  it. 

We  hope  and  believe  that  the  vicious  antics 
of  the  liberal  east-coast  establishment,  which 
are  doing  all  this  untold  barm,  do  not  reflect 
the  feelingss  of  the  mass  of  the  country.  But 
It  is  a  matter  for  wondM.  Is  the  country  as 
a  whole  beoomlng  deranged?  S\irely  not. 
PM-haps  the  presidential  election  later  this 
year  will  clear  the  air.  Yet  that  Is  stUl  ten 
months  away,  and  In  the  meantime  there 
U  all  the  campaigning  to  t>e  gone  through. 
Please,  America,  for  God'e  sake  pull  yourself 
together. 


HON.  TRENT  LOTT 

OF   MISSISSIFPX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  26,  1976 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Uke  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  give  special 
recognition  to  Gloria  Anne  Nelll  of  Ellis- 
vllle,  Miss.,  who  has  recently  been  an- 
nounced as  our  State  winner  in  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Voice  of 
Democracy  Scholarship  program,  and 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  her 
essay  on  our  country's  heritage. 
VFW  Voica  OF  DxMocsACT  Scholarship  Pbo- 

GRAM,  Mississippi   Winner.   Gloria   Anne 

Neill 

Exactly  what  Is  America's  Bicentennial 
Heritage?  First  of  all.  this  Is  the  mark  of  200 
years  of  separation  from  our  Mother  Country. 
We  would  never  have  had  this  heritage  to 
honcH'  and  cherish  had  it  not  been  for  our 
Ood-fearlng  forefathers,  who  fought  the  long 
hard  battles  for  freedom.  The  price  these 
men  paid  for  us  to  have  these  liberties  Is  al- 
most unbelievable.  For  instance,  two  of  the 
fiLfty-six  men  who  signed  the  Declaration  ot 
Independence  and  pledged  their  lives,  their 
fcH'tunes,  and  their  sacred  hon<H-  were 
Thomas  McKeam  and  John  Hart.  McKefun 
was  so  hounded  by  the  British  that  he  was 
forced  to  move  his  family  constantly.  He 
served  in  Congress  without  pay;  his  family 
was  kept  in  hiding;  his  possessions  were 
taken  from  him,  but  poverty  was  his  reward. 
The  latter,  John  Hart,  was  driven  from  his 
wife's  bedside  as  she  lay  dying  with  their 
thirteen  children  fleeing  for  their  lives.  For 
more  than  a  year  he  was  forced  to  live  in 
forests  and  caves,  returning  home  to  find  his 
wife  dead  and  his  children  vanished.  As  a 
result,  he  died  of  heartbreak  and  exhaustion 
only  a  few  weeks  later. 

This  document,  for  which  men  were  vrlUing 
to  give  their  lives,  was  so  important  to  our 
new  nation  and  our  newly  gained  freedom, 
which  frequently  seemed  on  the  verge  of  ex- 
tinction during  the  war,  that  it  was  rushed 
from  town  to  town  to  keep  It  out  of  the  hands 
at  the  advancing  British.  During  the  War  of 
1812,  and  the  burning  of  Washington,  this 
great  document  was  sewn  Into  a  linen  bag 
and  lay  hidden  In  a  Virginia  barn.  There  Is 
certainly  no  question  In  my  mind  that  the 
Declaration  shoiild  be  treated  with  care  and 
reverence. 

The  freedoms  expressed  In  this  document 
are  a  precious  part  of  our  American  herit- 
age— of  our  present,  past  and  future — but 
more  precious  yet  U  the  living  Idea  which 
makes  the  Declaration  a  vital  fact  of  my 
hwltage.  It  lives,  not  only  on  pi^er,  but  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  Americans.  Its 
preservation  Ues  solely  In  our  determination 
that  it  shaU  Uve. 

America's  heritage  has  held  and  still  holds 
three  of  the  most  important  things  to  me — 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Among  many  other  focal  points  in  Ameri- 
can history  to  mo  is  the  story  of  our  flag  and 
the  "Star  Spangled  Banner".  But  even  more 
ttirlillng  to  me  is  the  symbolical  meaning  of 
our  flag — ^the  Red  Stripes  symbolizing  the 
blood  spilled  in  defense  of  this  glorious  na- 
tion; the  White  Stripes  signifying  the  burn- 
ing tears  shed  by  Americans  who  lost  their 
aoDB  In  battle;  the  Blue  Field  indicative  of 
Ood's  heaven  under  which  it  flies;  and  the 
Stars  clustered  together  unifying  flfty  states 
for  God  and  country. 

And  otir  sentinel  of  freedom,  our  Pledge  of 
AUeglance  to  the  Flag  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  may  we  always  hold  true  to  this. 

America's  Creed  holds  dear  to  me  what  I 
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feel  Americans  are  searching  for.  I  beUeve  In 
the  United  States  of  America  aa  a  Govem- 
ment  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people;  whose  just  powers  are  derived  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed:  a  democracy  In 
a  Republic;  a  sovereign  nation  of  many 
sovereign  states;  a  perfect  union,  one  and 
inseparable;  established  upon  those  prin- 
ciples of  freedom,  equality,  Justice  and  hu- 
manity for  which  American  patriots  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  and  fortunes. 

I.  therefore,  believe  it  Is  my  duty  to  love  It, 
to  support  Its  constitution,  to  obey  Its  laws, 
to  reject  its  Flag  and  to  defend  it  against  all 
enemies.  As  Benjamin  Franklin  once  said, 
and  I  quote,  "We  have  given  you  a  R^ubllc 
If  you  can  keep  It,"  (unquote) ;  and  truly  we 
do  have  a  democracy  In  a  republic,  but  only 
If  we  can  keep  It.  We,  you  and  I  are  the  an- 
swer to  this;  and  may  we,  with  the  help  of 
Ood,  be  the  right  answer. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DON  KING 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  26,  1976 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, now  that  we  have  completed  today's 
most  pressing  legislative  business.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  the  accom- 
plishments of  a  most  noteworthy  and 
distinguished  American.  Mr.  Don  King. 
This  Saturday  evening  Mr.  King  will  be 
honored  by  many  of  my  constituents 
back  in  California  at  the  fourth  annual 
San  Bernardino  Black  Athletic  Hall  of 
Fame  banquet,  and  I  would  like  to  join 
the  sponsors  of  that  event — a  community 
organization  known  as  Kuttmia  Peo- 
ple— ^in  paying  tribute  to  Mr.  Khig. 

There  is  an  old  spiritual  which  is  en- 
titled, "Let  the  Work  Fve  Done  Speak 
for  Me."  That  would  be  an  appropriate 
song  for  Mr.  King  to  sing.  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  it  is  the  success  which  Don  Eling 
has  made  of  his  hSe,  after  a  very  unfortu- 
nate and  impromislng  start,  which  has 
made  him  the  hero  he  is  today  to  young 
people  in  ghettos,  barrios,  and  reserva- 
tions across  the  country.  Less  than  S 
years  ago  Mr.  King  was  serving  time  in 
prison  for  his  conviction  on  a  murder 
charge:  today  he  sits  in  a  Rockefdler 
Plaza  penthouse  high  above  Manhattan, 
president  of  Don  King  Productions,  Inc., 
perhaps  the  greatest  heavsrwele^t  profes- 
sional fight  promoter  in  history.  He 
raised  $10  million  for  the  fight  between 
Muhmnmad  All  and  George  Foreman  in 
Zaire,  and  has  even  more  ambitious  plans 
for  the  future. 

Much  more  imp>ortant  than  what  he 
has  done,  however,  is  the  impact  his  ex- 
ample has  had  on  America's  young  peo- 
ple. He  is  a  living  symbol  to  those  who 
feel  that  they  have  no  future,  proof  that 
even  though  they  may  be  down,  they  are 
not  necessarily  out. 

Another  lesson  Don  King  has  taught 
all  of  us  Is  that  if  you  think  you  cannot, 
chances  are  you  will  not;  if  you  think 
you  are  defeated  before  the  fight  starts, 
you  have  lost  before  the  bell  sounds  for 
the  flrst  round;  but  If  you  take  the  view 
that  the  <mly  thing  tbat  Is  Impossible  is 
achievement  without  hard  work,  then  one 
realizes  that  nothing  is  really  impossible. 

For  many  youngsters.  Don  King's  life 
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may  be  the  cmly  textbook  tbey  may 
ef«r  remember.  ThJs  Is  why  we  sahite 
him.  Hopefully,  his  example  will  tneplre 
many  to  keep  in  mind  that  It  Is  not  Im- 
portant what  color  their  skin  Is,  or  what 
mistakes  they  may  have  made  In  the  past, 
or  where  they  csune  from:  they  must 
never  qiilt  trying. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  share  with 
our  colleagues  an  article  about  Mr.  King 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
last  August.  I  ask  unanimoas  consent 
that  it  may  appear  In  the  Record  im- 
mediately following  my  remarks: 
Don  Kimc,  l^iMi-CONCbOMrHATi: 
(By  R«d  Smith) 

In  the  pepthoii8«  at  30  Rockefeller  Plaza 
fftr  above  Manhattan  and  two  floors  above 
the  Rainbow  Room,  Don  King  dtrecta  the 
promotion  of  tba  rubber  match  between 
Muhammad  All  and  Joe  Frazler  for  the 
heavyweight  championship  of  the  world,  'the 
thrill  In  Manila  and  the  sa^^a  of  our  life- 
time." Behind  his  desk  to  LeRoy  Nelman's 
portrait  of  All,  8  feet  tall,  gloved  lists  lifted 
in  triumph.  On  the  wall  at  his  l^ft.  Socrates 
contemplates  the  bnst  of  Homer. 

Down  a  carpeted  corridor  is  the  olBce  of 
Hank  Schwartz,  executive  vice  president 
ot  Don  Xii>2  r^oductlona.  Inc.  Sixteen 
months  a(o  Schwarts,  promoting  Oeorge 
Poremaas  fight  with  Ken  Norton  In  Caracas, 
brotigbt  King  In  "as  a  black  interlace  dealing 
only  with  blacks."  Across  the  hall  sits  Bob 
Arum,  legal  counsel.  A  year  ago  yotj  couldn't 
mention  Arum,  head  of  th«  closed-circuit 
firm.  Top  Rank,  in  tHe  presence  of  Schwartr. 
his  competitor  with  Video  Techniques.  Inc. 
Six  months  ago  King  despised  Arum.  Now 
they  work  for  him  on  a  fight  that  be  hu 
scheduled  for  Sept.  30  purposely,  because 
that  Is  th«  fourth  annlverBary  of  bis  release 
from  prison  for  Murder  Tmo.  How  could  tbls 
happen? 

"It  happeiked, '  Hon  Klmg  says,  "because 
I  had  faith,  I  had  faith  in  the  American  peo- 
ple that  .  .  .  that  .  .  .  People  are  my  most  Im- 
portant asset.  I  brought  like  a  refreshing  ap- 
procuOi.  I  feel  there  are  only  In  life,  guys  that 
are  endowed  with  the  talent  by  their  Creator 
that  can  do  things  that  will  reallr  make  peo- 
ple respect  what  Is  being  done.  So  I  might  say 
there's  only  been  three  really  giant  promo- 
ters in  our  lifetime.  There's  Michael  Todd 
and  P.  T.  Bamum  and  yours  truly." 

He  laughs,  delighted  by  the  coupling. 

SOPRISTICATION    AND    PROTICIIWCY 

Kven  before  tlie  Foreman-Norton  bout 
came  olT,  King  had  guaranteed  IV>reman  and 
AU  (5-mlUlon  each  to  fight  in  Zaire.  He  Ls 
proud  of  bringing  that  oS,  a  black  promoter 
matching  two  black  fighters  in  black  Africa. 

"It  was  something  by  visualization  that 
would  let  the  world  see  that  we  can  rise  to 
the  occasion  and  do  something  with  sophis- 
tication, proficiency  and  effectiveness.  This 
wotild  put  dubiousness  to  the  claim  that  had 
been  out  hither  to  then,  the  blacks  could 
only  be  lethargic,  slothful,  they  could  not 
rise  to  the  occasion,  they  were  retarded.  You 
know  what  I  mean,  all  they  could  do  wr-:  sing 
and  dance." 

He  tells  of  how  he  traveled,  talked  and 
worked  "to  get  the  extensive  financing  that 
was  necessary  for  a  poor  product  of  the 
black  ghetto  in  Cleveland  to  come  up  with 
ten  mnilon  dollars,  which  I  wanted  to  bring 
someUilng  more  astronomical  in  figures  to 
the  fighters  than  had  hitherto  been  done, 
which  the  biggest  of  that  time  wa.s  Jack 
Kent  Cooke  and  Jerry  Perenchlo." 

(Making  the  first  Ali-Prazler  bout  In  1971, 
Cooke  put  up  Sa-mllllon  for  the  fighters  and 
Parenchlo  arranged  the  cloaed-eircult  end.) 

AM   AMBUCAX    SITUATION 

"Now  I'm  dlventfylng,"  King  says,  "for 
thoe*  who  are  downtrodden  and  \mderprlv- 
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Ueged.  rm  taking  on  a  situation  of  man- 
agement for  football  players,  which  I  have 
some  SB  players.  Abner  Hiynes  (former  run- 
ning back  with  several  teams  including  the 
New  York  Jets)  Is  heading  the  group  for  me 
and  he  had  an  organisation  called  SCORE. 
SCORE  was  one  that  took  the  minority 
blacks  from  the  South  and  all  these  guys 
with  talent  and  these  young  black  athletes 
that  was  going  up  there  like  Rayfleld  Wright 
(the  Dallas  tackle). 

"We're  gathering  the  flock  of  youth  to 
negotiate  their  contracts  for  a  better  type  of 
situation  for  them.  You  know,  so  when  they 
get  aged  in  their  career  they  have  some- 
thing. Now.  what  I  told  tbeni.  I  would  take 
their  organization  ou  one  couditiou:  that 
they  would  eliminate  that  minority  situa- 
tion and  bring  an  American  situation.  If  it 
would  be  white  and  black.  Chlcano,  Puerto 
Rican,  everyone  that's  underprivileged  as 
long  as  they  are  of  common  folks  stock. 

"Then.  I  told  them,  I  will  do  your  thing. 
But  if  you  want  to  make  it  an  all  totally 
black  thing,  then  I  want  no  part  of  it  be- 
cause I  feel  that  it  is  unrealistic  to  be  totally 
all  black,  as  it  is  totally  uiurealistlc  to  have 
anything  all  white.  I  understand  my  com- 
mitment is  to  blacks.  I  am  a  black  man,  my 
strength  comes  from  blacks  but  this  is  not  a 
strength  or  a  commitment  that  means  po- 
larization, itiolatlon  or  alienation. 

"I've  taken  over  SCORB  and  I'm  getting 
ready  to  go  into  the  music  business,  wbidi 
I  have  an  exciting,  exciting  new  sound  that 
comes  from  the  ghettos  of  New  York  from 
the  Puerto  Rican  area.  It'.s  like  a  mUture  be- 
tween the  rhythm  In  blues  in  a  Latin  fla- 
vor and  the  BraisUlan  taste,  all  into  one.  It's 
something  that  when  you  hear  It  it's  a  de- 
light to  the  ear.  So  now  I'm  gonna  be  run- 
uUig  the  gamut  from  publishing  to  recording 
to  management  to  production  of  concerts. 

"I'm  going  to  be  in  the  producing  of 
movies  because  I'm  going  to  gel  the  best 
talent  that's  available  to  do  this,  what  I'm 
gonna  be,  like  a  mlnl-oonglomerate,  so  when 
I  walk  through  a  ghetto  and  another  little 
black  kid  or  litUe  Puerto  Rican  says  it 
can't  be  done  in  America,  I  wUl  be  u  llrlng 
contradiction  to  that  statement." 


HONORING  CHRISTINE  HELWIG 
PORBdER  SUPERVISOR  OP  THE 
TOWN  OP  MAMARONECK 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NKW    YOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  26.  1976 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ou 
March  6.  friends  and  colleagues  through- 
out Westchester  County  will  gather  to 
honor  Christine  Helwig,  former  super- 
visor of  the  town  of  Mamaroneck. 

Mrs.  Helwig  served  the  town  in  tlie 
capacity  of  councilwoman  from  1959-08, 
deputy  supervisor  from  1966-68  and 
supervisor  from  1968  until  her  retirement 
at  the  end  of  last  year.  During  her  tenure 
as  supervisor.  Mrs.  Helwig  held  the  posts 
of  secretai-y  and  vice  president  of  the 
Westchester  Association  of  Town  Super- 
visors. 

While  in  office,  Supei-visor  Helwig  con- 
tinually worked  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  our  environment.  In  1961,  she  was  ap- 
pointed chairwoman  of  the  Thruway 
Noise  Abatement  Committee.  She  also 
served  as  chairwoman  of  the  Environ- 
mental Advisory  Committee  for  West- 
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che.^ter  and  was  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
govei-nmental  Fiscal  Advlsojry  Board. 

Mjrs.  Helwig  was  also  acttve  In  commu- 
nity work  during  her  Ume  in  office  as 
director  of  the  town's  community  aetion 
program,  dh'ector  of  the  Larchmoot 
Community  Chest,  a  member  of  New 
York's  Cltixens  Committee  for  Public 
Schools  and  a  member  of  the  Westchester 
Council  of  the  State  Committee  Against 
Discrimination.  In  1970,  Mrs.  Helwig  was 
honored  by  the  Jaycees  as  Outstanding 
Citizen  of  Mamaroneck  and  Laichmont. 

Among  lier  many  other  involvements 
in  civic  affairs  are  memberships  in  the 
Mamaroneck  Women's  Club,  the  Larch- 
mout  League  of  Women  Voters  and  West^ 
Chester's  Citizen's  Committee,  National 
Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency. 

Tlie  town  of  Mamaroneck  and  West- 
chester Count>-  as  a  whole  are  indebted 
to  Christine  Helwig  for  her  many  years 
of  service  and  outstanding  contributions. 
Although  .she  has  retired  from  public  of- 
fice, I  know  Mrs.  Helwig  will  continue  to 
be  activelj'  involved  with  the  concerns  of 
her  community,  and  for  that  we  are  all 
grateful. 


LETTER  FROM  WASHINGTON 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or  MASSACHnSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

rhttrxday,  February  26.  1S76 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Ur.  Speaker, 
Tuesday  I  inserted  in  the  Record  the 
first  histallmeut  of  an  article  by  Russell 
Baker  entitled  "Letter  From  Washing- 
ton" which  accurately  describes  the 
crisis  in  Government  and  the  crlslB  of 
leadership  that  we  face  in  this  country. 
Ilie  second  and  final  segment  of  the 
article,  which  appeared  in  the  Febru- 
ary 15  Issue  of  the  New  York  Times  Mag- 
azine follows : 

I  go  to  the  Capitol  In  search  of  Congress 
and  find  only  policemen.  The  place  Is 
swarming  with  them.  Tliey  are  on  steps,  in 
doorways,  outside  elevators,  patrolling  cor- 
ridors, behind  the  bust  of  Aysh-Ke-Bah- 
Ke-Ko-Zhay  ("A  Chippewa  Chief")  and  the 
.•statue  of  WUl  Rogers.  I  roam  through  acres 
of  oops,  and  at  the  Rouse  of  Representatives 
I  am  forced  to  pass  through  a  metal  de- 
tector before  they  let  me  enter  the  press 
gallery. 

At  the  public  galleries,  some  2O0  tourists 
are  emptying  pocket  and  ptirse  of  keys, 
coins,  souvenirs.  This  Is  only  a  mite  of  the 
total-security  orgy  which  is  placing  a  block- 
ade of  guns  between  government  and  the 
governed.  And  Is  It  not  necessary^  In  the 
past  few  years,  the  Capitol  has  been  bombed, 
maniacs  have  attacked  over  the  White 
House  lawn,  and  sundry  deranged  persons 
have  been  aiming  guns  at  President  Ford. 
Eventually,  I  am  told,  bullet-proof  glass 
walls  may  be  installed  between  the  Con- 
gressional galleries  and  the  Senate  and 
House,  and  Congress  will  become  known  as 
the  men  in  the  glass  booths. 

The  effect  of  It,  finally,  is  to  heighten  the 
sense  of  disconnection  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  us.  So  many  police  hips  bulging 
with  firepower,  so  many  oool  appraising  po- 
lice eyes,  give  ooe  the  impreeaion  at  being 
looked  upon  as  a  menace,  of  being  not  quite 
safe.    One    hesitatec    about    stxidlng    rigtt 
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through  doors  aa«  gates.  There  is  a  sense  a< 
lost  freedom. 

Under  the  surface  of  police  which  Ooxigress 
presents  to  the  {lublic,  the  one  grim  Issva 
tormenting  Congress  is  the  ilse  of  police 
power  and  what  to  do  about  It.  Restraints 
on  the  F.B.I.?  Shall  the  C.I.A.'8  secret  inter- 
national poUce  operations  be  curtaUed?  Does 
national  security  mean  that  the  President 
must  have  no  constraints  placed  on  his  ex- 
tensive powers  to  police  IntCTnatlonal  af- 
fairs? 

The  Senate's  Church  Committee  and  the 
House's  Pike  Committee  are  grappling  un- 
happily with  these  weighty  questions,  and 
the  Congress  Is  watching  them  with  Increas- 
ing unhapplness.  Press  leaks  of  garish  deadly 
goings-on  in  the  CJ.A.  and  lawbreaklng  in 
the  F.B.I..  have  apparently  surfeited  the 
public  with  lUustratlons  of  what  these  agen- 
cies should  not  be  doing— namely,  breaking 
the  law.  But  there  is  little  discussion  of  what 
they  should  be  doing. 

•  •  •  •  » 

At  the  end  of  the  month,  in  fact,  the 
House  voted  to  Xorbld  publication  of  the 
Pike  Committee's  C.I.A.  report  until  the 
President  (meaning,  of  course,  the  CJ_A.) 
bad  removed  material  he  considered  damag- 
ing to  national  security.  This  was  an  extraor- 
dinary retreat  for  a  Congress  which  had 
oome  to  Washington  a  year  ago  declaring,  in 
Congressman  Brademas's  words,  that  it  was 
going  to  run  the  Government.  Now  It  was 
making  the  President  Its  own  censor. 

Most  of  the  report's  Juicier  tidbits,  of 
coiu-se,  had  already  been  published  In  press 
leaks,  which  made  the  House  vote  doubly 
Interesting.  What  alarmed  the  House  was 
not  the  publication  of  the  secrets,  but  the 
posslbUlty  that  Congress  could  be  blamed  for 
spilling  them.  It  did  not  want  to  assume  pub- 
lic accountabUlty  for  Intervening  In  CJ-A. 
affairs.  The  best  guessers  1  could  find  believe 
that  after  the  Investigations  and  the  uproar 
subside.  Congress  will  leave  all  the  old  ma- 
chinery Intact. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  ultimate  question 
of  the  Imperial  Presidency.  Is  it  reiUly  dead, 
as  the  conventional  wisdom  proclaimed  when 
NUon  was  routed  back  to  California?  Morris 
Udall,  the  Hoxise  Democrat,  who  understands 
power  In  Washington,  says  that  it  Is.  Henry 
Klaslnger  constantly  laments  that  it  is,  and 
considering  how  brusquely  Congress  has  un- 
done so  many  of  his  international  ventures 
this  past  year,  he  would  seem  to  know  what 
be  is  talking  abotit. 

I  was  not  persuaded  dtirlng  my  call  on 
Washington.  I  saw  a  Congress  that  no  longer 
trusted  Kissinger  making  it  clear  they  dldnt 
trust  him.  I  saw  a  President  with  no  mandate 
to  govern  being  treated  like  a  President  with 
no  mandate  to  govern. 

But  the  imperial  Presidency  remains  In- 
tact. Congress  has  passed  no  significant  law 
to  dismantle  any  of  the  powers  buUt  into 
the  Presidency  under  Roosevelt,  Truman, 
Elsenhower,  Kennedy,  Johnson  and  Nixon. 
Press  and  television  still  focus  most  of  their 
light  on  the  'White  House  and  Ignore  Con- 
gress. And,  most  importantly,  all  thought  and 
discussion  centers  on  the  monumental  ques- 
tion of  who  the  next  President,  the  genuine, 
elected  President,  will  be. 

After  so  much  devastation,  one  thinks, 
something  basic  should  have  changed,  and 
yet  very  Uttle  has.  Although  Watergate  has 
ruined  men.  the  apparatus  of  the  Super- 
presidency  (along  with  the  machinery  of  nor- 
mal government)  Is  still  there,  and  public 
expectations  of  the  office  stUl  seem  to  make 
Americans  hunger  for  an  ideal  man  to  fill  it, 
which,  finally,  is  what  makes  our  Caesars 
fatten. 

Mbet  persons  I  talk  to  this  year  still  seem 
to  be  dreainlng  at  the  perfect  Prealdent,  that 
amalgam  Of  'Washington,  Jefferson,  Lincoln 
and  Booeevelt  who  will  one  day  appear  out 
of  the  tube  to  save  us.   One  might  have 
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tliougb%  tbat  after  so  mucb  oatastroidie  from 
greatness,  we  would  be  delighted  finally  to 
nttle  for  a  competent  aeoond-rater  wbe 
would  teU  us  that  whUe  government  may  be 
a  grimy  btulnees,  somebody  baa  to  do  It.  and 
there  Is  no  reason  why  it  cannot  at  least  be 
done  with  honor. 

It  Is  hard  to  foresee  such  a  man  prevailing 
in  Washington  any  more.  There  Is  stiU  too 
much  hunger  for  charisma  and  grandeur  to 
match  that  marble  whiteness. 


REGULATORY  AGENCIES 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  26.  1976 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
biggest  problems  our  counti-y  faces  is  the 
excessive  regulation  of  our  economy  by 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Although  promoted  as  benefi- 
cial to  consumers,  these  restrictions 
hamper  our  economy  by  limiting  the  op- 
eration of  the  free  market  and  harm  con- 
sumei-s  by  forcing  prices  up.  I  have  wel- 
comed an  examination  of  this  problem 
and  the  recent  discussions  on  regulatory 
reform.  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  an  excdlent 
article  by  one  of  our  colleagues,  Phil 
Crane,  who  has  been  a  leader  in  the  bat- 
tle against  excessive  governmental  regu- 
lations over  our  economy.  The  author 
provides  a  background  of  these  regula- 
tions and  carefully  examines  the  harm- 
ful effects.  The  article  entitled  "Regula- 
tory Agencies"  «)peared  In  tlie  January 
1976  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Social  and 
Political  Affairs. 

The  article  follows: 

BSGIOATOaT  ASENCIES 

(By  Phu,ip  M.  Cbanz,  Member  of  UJ9. 
Congress) 

Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  New  Deal  in 
the  nineteen  thirties,  with  a  number  of  spe- 
cific exceptions,  the  United  States  pursued 
a  policy  of  support  for  the  free  market  based 
upon  a  belief  that  economic  freedom  and 
political  freedom  went  hand  in  hand,  as  well 
as  the  Idea  that  under  a  system  of  free  en- 
terprise the  nation's  goods  and  services 
would  be  most  widely  and  most  equitably 
distributed. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  New  Deal,  Ameri- 
cans have  pursued  a  policy  of  government 
Intei-ventlon  In  and  regulation  of  the  na- 
tion's economy.  The  initial  reason  for  this 
departure  was  the  hope  that  such  Interven- 
tion could  help  us  avoid  the  difficulties  which 
occurred  in  1929  with  the  beginning  of  the 
Great  Depression. 

In  every  mstance,  the  advocates  of  inter- 
vention and  regulation  have  advanced  the 
view  that  their  policies  would  best  serve  the 
"public"  interest.  Now,  as  we  face  a  period 
of  economic  decline  and  are  confronted  by 
an  economy  in  which  inflation  and  recession 
are  occurring  simultaneously,  after  a  genera- 
tion of  unprecedented  Intervention  and 
reg^tilation,  we  are  provided  a  unique  oppor- 
timlty  to  test  the  assumptioiis  of  the  Inter- 
ventionists and  regtilators. 

In  an  Important  speech,  unusual  for  a  fed- 
eral official,  the  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  Lewis  A.  Engman,  at- 
tacked federal  regulatory  agencies — spedfl- 
eally  mcludlng  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission — 
as  protecting  the  industries  they  regulate  in 
an  unhealthy  relationship  that  raises  costs 
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to  the  ccmsumer  unnecessarily  and  contrib- 
utes to  Inflatkm. 

Kngman  declared  that.  "Mbst  regulated  in- 
dustries have  become  federal  pr^»ctorates, 
living  in  a  coEy  world  of  cost-plus,  safely 
protected  from  the  ugly  q>ecter8  of  competi- 
tion, efficiency  and  innovation."  To  correct 
these  problems,  he  caUed  for  re-examinatlon 
of  "every  regulation  or  regulatory  policy  that 
contributes  to  inflation." 

It  is  no  accident  that  government  regula- 
tion of  the  economy  produces  negative  re- 
sults. Liberal  refornaers  who  believed  other- 
wise In  the  nineteen  twenties  learned  a 
lesson  which  modem  liberals — and  their  Re- 
publican imitators — ^must  now  re-leam. 
Frederic  G.  Howe,  a  progressive  who  had  been 
in  the  Wilson  Administration,  wrote  in  1925 
In  his  Confessions  Of  A  Reformer  that  he 
had  become  dlstrustfiU  of  the  govenmient 
and  he  now  "viewed  It  as  the  source  of  ex- 
ploitation rather  than  the  remedy  for  It." 

Woodrow  Wilson  also  understood  the  prob- 
lems of  government  control  of  .the  economy. 
In  1912  he  declared:  "If  the  government  Is 
to  tell  big  businessmen  how  to  run  their 
business,  then  don't  you  think  that  big  busi- 
nessmen have  got  to  get  closer  to  government 
than  they  are  now?" 

The  faUure  of  government  regulatory 
agencies  is  something  which,  In  recent  days, 
has  become  a  reality  accepted  as  true  even 
by  the  strongest  proponents  of  such  bodies. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  record  of  the 
ClvU  Aeronautics  Board.  If  you  are  flying 
between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  your 
plane  ticket  will  cost  you  $23  if  you  purchase 
it  In  New  York  (subject  to  federal  control), 
but  only  $16.60  In  California. 

The  Los  Angeles-San  Francisco  fare  comes 
out  to  4.6  cents  a  mile  compared  with  9.9 
cents  between  Boston  and  Washington,  D.C. 
There  is  this  simple  difference:  the  Los 
Angeles  to  San  Francisco  route  Is  within  a 
single  state.  An  airline  such  as  Pacific  South- 
west Airlines,  which  operates  only  within 
one  state.  Is  not  subject  to  federal  regulation. 

Interstate  airline  flying  the  same  route  are 
forced  to  ask  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to 
let  them  lower  their  rates  In  order  to  com- 
pete with  the  unregtilated  Intrastate  airline. 
The  Boston  to  Washington,  D.C.  route  is  part 
of  "interstate  commerce."  All  of  the  airlines 
flyittg  It  are  imder  federal  regulation — and 
the  consumer  pays  more. 

Professors  Peter  Passell  and  Leonard  Ross 
of  Columbia  University  write  their  "economic 
estimates  suggest  that,  without  the  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Board,  you  could  fly  from  New 
York  to  Los  Angeles  for  $95,  from  Washing- 
ton, D.O.  for  $33.  Current  fares  on  the  two 
runs  are  $168  and  $62  resp>ectlvely.  In  gen- 
eral. It  seems  clear  that  vrltbout  the  CAB,  air 
fares  could  be  considerably  lower  throughout 
the  United  States  and  abroad." 

Rather  than  trust  the  question  of  air  fares 
to  the  market  place,  declare  Professors 
PasseU  and  Ross,  "Congress  set  up  Inde- 
pendent regulatory  commissions  with  bi- 
partisan membership  and  lengthy  terms. 
Together,  these  'expert  agencies'  preside  over 
10  per  cent  of  the  national  economy.  Includ- 
ing interstate  railway,  truck,  barge  and  ship 
transportation;  communications  by  tele- 
phone, cable,  radio,  and  television;  electric 
and  atomic  power;  banking,  the  stock  market 
and  cattle  Investment  trusts." 

No  Interstate  airline  can  operate  without 
a  certiflcate  from  the  CAB  declaring  Its 
"public  Interest,  convenience  and  necessity." 
This  means  that  no  one  can  enter  the  airline 
business  unless  the  CAB  decides  that  the 
"public  interest"  reqtUres  it.  Interestingly, 
since  It  was  established  In  1938,  the  CAB 
has  yet  to  flnd  that  the  "public  Interest" 
would  be  served  by  the  entry  of  a  single  new 
competitor  to  the  ten  major  airlines. 

Air  travel,  we  often  forget,  is  an  Inherently 
cheap  commodity.  According  to  statistics 
compiled  by  Aviation   Week  magazine,  the 
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direct  operating  costs  of  »  747  are  about 
ooe  cent  per  Heat  mile,  or  about  $36  firora 
New  York  to  Loa  Angeles.  Profeaeor  Iflchaol 
B.  Levlne,  a  former  CAB  staff  member,  noted 
that,  "Tbe  board  has  .  .  .  operated  an  Im- 
perfect cartel  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  Industry." 
What  U  tbe  answer  to  high  air  fares  and 
lack  of  competition?  Professors  Passell  and 
Ro«8  state  that  It  is  to  "Allow  free  competl- 
tloQ.  Abolish  the  board's  power  to  fix  mini* 
mum  prices,  aud  permit  any  responsible 
carrier  to  fly  on  any  domestic  route." 

In  recent  testimony  before  a  n.S.  Senate 
subcommittee.  Dr.  William  A.  Jordon,  a 
leading  critic  of  air  regulation,  declared  that 
air  fares  in  the  U.S.  are  40  to  100  per  cent 
higher  than  necessary  because  of  the  In- 
dustry's regulation  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  He  contended  that,  besides  "ifr^«"g 
air  travel  luuiecessarlly  expensive,  regula- 
tion by  the  CAB  has  sharply  cut  Into  airline 
profits  by  reducing  employe  productivity  and 
forcing  the  airlines  to  purchase  unneeded 
equipment. 

Dr.  Jordon,  a  professor  of  managerial  eco- 
nomics at  Tork  University  In  Toronto,  has 
worked  for  four  airlines  over  a  27  year 
period.  He  based  his  estimates  on  a  number 
of  detailed  comparisons  of  federally  regu- 
lated airlines  with  those  operating  within 
Texas  and  California,  which  do  not  come 
uiuler  CAB  regulation.  The  studies  also  com- 
parad  the  perfo-mance  of  CAB-regulated 
airlines  with  those  in  Canada  and  with 
transport  planes  operated  by  the  Defense 
Department. 

Tbe  studies  show  that  short-haul  fares 
probably  are  between  40  to  70  per  cent  higher 
than  they  could  b«  without  CAB  regulations. 
Dr.  Jordon  said.  This  means  that,  without 
regulation,  the  New  Tork  to  Boston  or  New 
Tork  to  Washington  fare  would  be  915  to  $17 
rather  than  the  tafi.SS  and  127.78  that  Is 
charged. 

For  flights  of  medium  distance.  Dr.  Jordon 
estimated  that  existing  fares  were  7S  to  100 
per  cent  higher  than  they  would  be  without 
regulation,  while  transcontinental  fares  were 
"around  lOo  per  cent  higher  than  they  would 
be  without  regulation."  He  said  that  the 
total  actual  savings  to  all  consumers  of  an 
end  to  the  CAB's  regulatory  function  would 
amount  to  93A  billion. 

KquaUy  dramatic  in  Its  failure  to  serve  the 
public  interest  is  the  record  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

Originally  establlshd  in  1887  to  protect 
customers  and  rail  lines  from  discriminatory 
pricing  and  rate  wars,  the  agency  today  has 
soon  than  2,000  employes  in  78  offices  across 
the  country.  Not  only  railroads,  but  inter- 
state trucking  and  barge-lines  have  been 
brought  under  tbe  agency's  Jiirisdlctlon.  Its 
stated  goal  was  to  end  "cut-throat  competi- 
tion" and  serve  the  public.  What  it  has  done 
Is  end  competition  entirely  and  serve  the 
joint  Interests  of  the  large  companies  aud 
labor  unions. 

Looking  at  the  record  of  the  I.C.C,  Sena- 
tor William  Proxmlre  (D- Wisconsin)  stated 
that.  "The  ICC  has  become  a  captive  of  tbe 
tranqwrtatlon  industry  Itself.  Instead  of  reg- 
ulating transportation  to  avoid  monopoly 
and  increased  prices.  It  has  established 
monopolies,  reduced  competition,  and  or- 
dered high  and  uneconomic  rates  to  cover 
the  costs  of  Inefficient  producers." 

The  example  of  the  ICC's  regulation  of 
the  trucking  industry  Is  clear  In  illustrating 
the  manner  In  which  the  public  is  seriously 
harmed  by  Its  intervention  in  what  would 
otherwise  be  a  free  market. 

The  ICC  has  the  power  and  authority  to 
(1)  Dictate  which  truckers  can  go  Into  in- 
terstate buainess;  (2)  Determine  what  a 
commercial  trucker  can  and  cannot  carry; 
<3)  Deeids  wh«t  areas  trueksrs  may  servs; 
and  (4)  Permit  tb«  trucking  industry  to  fix 
Ita  own  prices. 
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tmch  year,  hundreds  of  companlsfe  apply 
for  operating  rights  and  an  tumsd  down 
by  the  loc.  Robert  Oallagber,  a  New  Tork 
attorney  specializing  In  transportation  mst» 
tcrs,  notes  that,  "The  IOC  has  a  dlstuitilng 
tendency  to  be  protective  of  large  carriers." 

In  an  important  article,  "Highway  Rob- 
bery—Via the  ICC,"  Mark  Frazier.  writing 
in  The  Jteadera  Digest,  reports  that  the  ap- 
plication of  Checker  Transportation  and 
Storage  U  a  case  In  point.  Ha  writes  that, 
"Checker  has  hauled  household  goods  in 
South  Carolina  for  37  jrears,  using  licenses 
owned  by  a  number  of  giant  van  lines.  Each 
time  tbe  company  makes  an  Interstate  trip. 
It  must  pay  an  average  of  ten  per  cent  of 
the  revenues  to  the  big  van  companies  that 
hold  the  permits  It  needs.  In  August,  1972, 
Checker  asked  the  ICC  for  a  modest  inter- 
state license  of  its  own.  A  half-dozen  nation- 
wide van  lines  and  one  regional  competitor 
who  already  held  such  permits  filed  imme- 
diate protests.  Checker  had  to  spend  $6,000 
in  legal  fees  to  present  Its  case.  None  of 
these  complainants  challenged  Checker's 
service  or  denied  the  charge  that  they 
bhuimed  the  short-haul  Interstate  traffic 
Checker  specialized  in. 

Nevertheless,  the  commission,  after  a  wait 
of  20  months,  rejected  Checker's  applica- 
tion— thus,  forcing  the  line  to  continue  pay- 
ing virtual  kickbacks  for  the  right  to  haul 
goods  In  Interstate  commerce.  .  ." 

With  regard  to  the  ICC's  power  to  deter- 
mine what  a  trucker  can  and  cannot  carry, 
we  see  a  situation  In  which,  accordiog  to 
Mr.  Prazler,  ".  .  .  some  truckers  are  permitted 
to  carry  only  unexposed  film;  exposed  film 
must  be  hauled  by  somebody  else.  Other 
truckers  may  transport  plastic  pipe  but  not 
metal  pipe.  Officials  at  Quaker  Oats,  starting 
a  new  pizza-making  plant  In  Jackson,  Ten- 
nessee, have  had  to  face  problems  with  certifi- 
cate-hobbled truckers.  Trucks  hauling  tomato 
paste  to  the  plant  from  California  are  not 
allowed  to  carry  plzzoa  back.  Trucks  bring- 
ing pizza  crusts  from  Denver  must  also  re- 
timi  empty." 

Mike  Parkhurst,  a  former  trucker  who  now 
edits  the  trucking  magasine.  Overdrive,  notes 
that,  "It's  as  If  American  Airlines  could  only 
carry  people  from  east  to  west,  while  United 
took  passengers  from  west  to  east." 

The  unfortunate  fact  Is  that  cargo  restric- 
tions serve  the  trucking  Industry  by  creat- 
ing a  need  for  more  trucking  activity,  and 
harm  the  conwumer,  by  dnunatically  increas- 
ing costs.  By  limiting  what  one  carrier  may 
carry  back  to  his  point  of  origin,  the  IOC 
also  Increa-sed  the  demand  for  truck  drivers, 
which  Is  something  the  Teamsters  Union, 
needless  to  aay,  strongly  favors.  It  Is  only 
consumers  who  are  harmed  by  the  ICC,  which 
serves  the  interest  of  the  industry  and  the 
workers  being  regtilated,  not  the  "public"  in- 
terest. It  Is  estimated  that  regulated  truckers 
today  travel  empty  an  estimated  30  per  cent 
of  their  miles,  triple  the  percentage  for  un- 
regtilated  carriers.  These  figures  are  spelled 
out  in  a  1970  report  on  the  ICC  co-authored 
by  Robert  Fellmeth  and  members  of  the 
Ralph  Nader  research  staff. 

Equally  detrimental  to  the  public  Is  the 
ICC  policy  of  establishing  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  routes,  often  specifying  to  the  mile 
where  an  individual  truck  may  go.  Agency 
rules,  for  example,  require  Cedar  Rapids  Steel 
Transportation — hauling  sixty  tnicKloads  a 
week  to  Chicago  from  St.  Paul — to  90  miles 
out  of  the  way,  through  Clinton,  Iowa.  Be- 
caiise  truckers  are  often  prevented  from  tak- 
ing the  quickest  and  most  economic  route  to 
their  desthiatlon,  the  cost  to  the  conarumer 
is  Increased,  as  is  tbe  use  of  much-needed 
energy  resources.  Conservation  groups  such 
as  the  Sierra  Club  estimate  that  tens  of  mll- 
UoQs  of  gallons  of  gasoline  are  wasted  e«cb 
year  as  a  resulti  of  ICC  regulations. 

Finally,  the  ICC  permits  tbe  trucking  in- 
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dustrj  to  do  what  no  unregulated  private 
industry  is  permitted  by  law  to  do-^et  Its 
own  ptlces.  IntersUte  rates  are  estabUsbed 
br  148  "rate  bmeftos."  whi<9i  are  legtonal 
aaaodatlons  ot  truckers. 

TlM  rates  which  the  trucking  Industry  sets 
for  Itself  are  put  Into  effect  aatooiatleally 
imless  an  aggrieved  party  goes  to  tlM  aspense 
of  asking  tbe  ICC  to  Interven*.  John  8iw« 
of  tbe  Depfutment  of  Transpiutatlaa  ss|s 
of  the  truckers  that,  "They  are  In  a  situation 
that  almost  every  industry  would  like  to  be 
in.  They  can  sit  down  and  veto  tbe  rates 
of  their  competitors." 

Any  trucker  who  tries  to  lower  his  rates 
finds  that  his  position  is  almost  impossible. 
Mr.  Frazier  reports  of  the  example  of  the 
Poole  Truckllnes  of  Alabama.  "When  Poole 
told  customers  that  it  was  reducing  by  85 
per  cent  Its  rate  on  hauling  paper  products." 
he  writes,  'the  Southern  Motor  Carriers  Rate 
Conference  protested  to  the  ICC  that  the 
action  was  'unjust  and  unreasonable.'  Tbe 
commission  agreed,  forcing  the  firm  to  can- 
cel Its  reduction." 

Since  1970,  tbe  ICC  has  exacted  more  than 
$3  million  from  carriers  and  their  ctustomers 
through  the  courts  for  charging  less  than 
rate  bureau  fees. 

It  is  high  time  that  free  enterprise  be 
permitted  to  work  in  the  trucking  industry. 
Professor  Thomas  Gale  Moore  of  Stanfotd 
University  notes  that  when  ICC  refralatlons 
were  removed  from  frozen  vegetables  in  the 
1960s,  shipping  rates  dropped  20  per  cent 
and  more.  He  predicts  savings  of  billions 
of  doUars  a  year  if  all  rates  were  to  be  set 
by  the  free  market. 

Unfortunately,  the  trucking  Industry  and 
the  Teamsters  Union,  which  bas  125  full- 
time  staff  members  in  Washington,  D.C., 
profit  by  the  regulations  promulgated  by  tbe 
ICC.  The  regulators  themselves  seem  to  have 
a  good  deal  to  gain  by  their  continued  serv- 
ice to  the  trucking  Industry  as  well.  Of  the 
14  commissioners  who  have  left  the  ICC  for 
new  employment  since  1968,  12  found  jobs 
representing  the  Industry  they  once  con- 
trolled. The  Nader  report  argues  that  job- 
switching  between  the  ICC  and  the  trucking 
Industry  has  become  bo  frequent  that  "de- 
ferred bribes"  have  become  the  norm. 

It  is  not  only  with  regard  to  trucking  that 
the  ICC  has  done  serious  harm  to  tbe  in- 
terests of  the  public.  Its  activities  relating 
to  railroads  have  been  equally  damaging. 

One  dramatic  example  of  the  manner  In 
which  the  ICC  has  caused  significant  harm 
by  Its  interventionist  policies  may  be  seen 
by  examining  ihe  case  of  the  Hock  Island 
Line,  which  c^rrentIy  Is  in  serious  financial 
dlfficiUty.  Its  difficulties  have  been  the  result 
not  of  the  failure  of  free  enterprise,  but  of 
the  refusal  of  government  regulators  to  per- 
mit free  enterprise  to  work. 

Aware  that  It  faced  an  untenable  economic 
situation  if  it  continued  to  operate  on  its 
own,  tbe  Rock  Island  Line  petitioned  tbe 
ICC  in  1964  to  approve  a  merger  with  tbe 
Union  Pacific.  After  considering  tbe  matter 
for  t«n  long  years,  through  countless  hear- 
ings and  200,000  pages  of  transcripts,  the 
ICC  finally  granted  "conditional"  approval 
of  the  merger.  It  Is  estimated  that  it  will 
take  two  to  four  more  years  to  receive  final 
ICC  approval. 

But,  as  the  Bock  Island  waited,  it  en- 
countered the  economic  failure  which  it  bad 
anticipated.  During  tbe  past  eight  years  it 
has  lost  money,  including  a  record  $22  oiil- 
llon  last  year.  Now,  in  a  desperate  effort  to 
stay  alive,  the  line,  which  bas  a  7,600  mile 
rail  system  and  provides  primary  hauling  lor 
at  least  186  oompanlea  in  ttae  St.  Irsuls  art*. 
has  asked  its  10.000  employes  to  make  votunr 
tary  loans  to  keep  Its  trains  running.  It  Jus 
also  requested  the  VJS.  BaOwaf  JMMUtloB. 
the  new  federal  planning  ofgsnfcitVm  cre- 
ated by  the  Railroad  Reorganisation  Act,^ 
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a  1100  million  1«an  and  bas  been  turne<l 
down. 

Discussing  thtB  situation,  the  St.  Lo^tis 
Globe  Democrat  MltorlaUy  stated  tbe  fol- 
lowing: "Think  of  it.  Fifteen  years  to  com- 
plete action  on  a  merger  of  two  railroads  that 
sbooldnt  have  taken  more  than  a  few 
months!  Compared  to  the  ICC,  the  three- 
toed  sloth  moves  like  a  cheetah.  If  tbe  ICC 
bad  been  In  existence  when  the  West  was  be- 
ing b«illt  by  the  railroads,  the  West  would 
still  be  Indian  coimtry." 

Rep.  Brock  Adams  (Democrat- Washing- 
ton) recently  reviewed  the  classic  case  of  the 
Southern  Railway  System.  In  1961  this  rail- 
road came  up  wiOt  a  new,  100-ton  aluminum 
covered  hopper  car  called  Big  John,  an  inno- 
vation intended  to  replace  the  old  60-ton 
wooden  boxcar  whose  side  doors  made  it 
hard  to  load  and  whose  many  cracks  and 
crevices  allowed  rain  and  weevils  to  get  in 
while  large  amounts  of  grain  spilled  out. 

Ttae  new  car  developed  by  Southern  con- 
veniently loaded  ttirough  the  t<H>  and  quickly 
unloaded  by  opening  bottom  hoppers,  and 
was  totally  sealed  from  the  elements.  Its 
prospects  were  so  good,  in  fact,  that  South- 
em  petlUoned  tbe  ICC  for  permission  to 
lower  Its  rate  for  hauling  grain  by  60  per  cent. 

The  ICC,  however,  ttumed  the  request 
down,  claiming  it  would  be  unfair  competi- 
tion for  truck  and  barge  lines.  It  took  South- 
ern four  years  of  fighting  In  the  courts — up 
to  the  Supreme  Court  Itself — to  force  the 
ICC  to  allow  it  to  exploit  tbe  advantages  of 
tbe  new  car. 

It  would  be  possible  to  fill  pages  with  ex- 
amples of  the  mwoner  in  which  the  ICC  has 
worked  against  the  public  interest.  In  1973, 
to  cite  an  additional  case  in  potnt.  the  ICC 
issued  an  order  forbidding  railroads  to  carry 
more  than  20  poroent  of  tbe  grain,  which  was 
then  moving  in  huge  amounts  to  the  nation's 
ports,  in  highspeed  'unit  trains,'  which  pro- 
vide tbe  most  eScient  method  of  transpor- 
tation. 

At  that  time,  the  IOC's  reasoning  was  that 
these  trains  travel  only  on  main  lines  and 
this  would  prevent  country  grain  elevators 
from  having  their  grain  hauled. 

When  the  irrationality  of  this  enter  was 
discovered,  the  National  Ocmmlwiton  On 
Producttvlty  askod  tbe  IOC  if  it  had  studied 
tbe  posslbUlty  ct  using  trucks  to  get  grain 
ttom  tbe  country  elevaton  to  the  main  Unea. 
Tbe  ICC  replied  that  it  had  not.  It  said  that 
Its  job  was  to  protect  shippers,  not  oon- 
cem  Itself  alx>ut  the  efficiency  of  the  trans- 
portation systent, 

Adding  ail  of  this  up,  tbe  Olob«-Z>emocrat 
declared  that,  "The  list  of  the  lOC^  blunders 
could  go  on  and  on.  Nearly  everyime  irbo 
has  looked  into  its  labyrlnthian  labors  agrees 
that  this  tired  old  btm^er  Should  be  cash- 
iered. The  ICC  is  a  costly,  paralysing  anach- 
ronism— a  very  heavy  load  on  the  tranqM>r- 
tatlon  industry  and  the  American  public. 
It  should  be  assigned  to  the  scrap  heap." 

This,  of  cotirse^  Is  nothing  new.  Aooonllng 
to  a  study  by  the  Brookings  Institutton.  the 
economic  loss  resulting  from  IOC  regulation 
in  1968  alone  ranged  from  a  low  of  ^.78  bil- 
lion to  a  high  of  «8.79  bUlion.  While  it  is  a 
story  which  many  have  understood  for  some 
time,  there  Is  now  some  hope  that  the  fla- 
grant abuses  of  the  ICC,  when  considered  in 
light  of  our  current  economic  difficulties,  will 
prove  even  less  acceptable  than  they  were 
in  tbe  past. 

Tbe  latest  annual  report  of  tbe  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  notes  that 
ICC  regulation  of  the  transportation  indus- 
try allows  exemptions  from  the  anti-tmst 
laws,  presents  sorlous  barriers  to  entry  Into 
the  trucking  btKlness  and  promotes  costly 
tnefflclencles  in  the  railroad  freight  trans- 
portation, all  of  which  are  "inconsistent  with 
an  efficiently  organized  transport  sector."  One 
result  of  the  present  ICC  regulations,  accord- 
ing to  the  report:  "windfall  profits  to  more 
efficient  truckers  and  higher  prices  to  con- 
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sumers."   Another:    the  bankruptcy  of  mi- 
merotis  rail  lines. 

In  precisely  the  same  way  in  which  tbe 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  limit  competition 
and  serve  the  industries  they  are  meant  to 
regulate,  rather  than  the  public,  so  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  tends  also 
to  serve  the  regtilated  Indufrtry  rather  tlian 
tbe  consuming  public. 

The  Communications  Act  of  1934  which 
establishes  the  F.C.C.  allows  that  body  to  re- 
strict licensing,  oversee  programming,  and 
strictly  regulate  pay-television.  The  regula- 
tions enforced  by  the  F.C.C.  maintain  the 
monopoloy  of  the  major  television  networks, 
and  prohibit  any  real  competition  In  this 
field. 

These  restrictions  state  that  (1)  No  stib- 
scriptlon  television  may  exist  unless  four 
"free"  stations  already  exist  in  a  given  area; 
(2)  Subscription  television  cannot  show 
series  programs  (e.g.  "All  In  The  Family"), 
movies  which  are  two  to  ten  years  old,  or 
sports  which  have  been  oa  ''tree"  television 
in  the  last  five  years;  and  (3)  Subscription 
television  must  show  a  certain  amount  of 
free  programming. 

The  restrictions  q>eciflcally  deny  subscrip- 
tion television,  whether  cable  or  over-tbe-air, 
tbe  chance  to  oompete  with  "free"  television 
for  popular  programming.  Perhaps  even  more 
imptMtant.  they  compromise  our  First 
Amendment  rights.  Fteedom  of  speech  and 
of  the  press  seem  not  to  apply  equally  to 
tbe  electronic  media  and  the  printed  media. 
In  fact,  the  Department  of  Justice  calls  the 
FOO's  jtirisdlctlon  over  cable  television 
"highly  questicmable."  and  states  that  some 
of  its  rules  have  "no  reasonable  basis."  If 
changes  were  made  in  these  arbitrary  rules, 
it  is  certain  that  every  community  in  the 
nation  would  have  more  choice  with  regard 
to  television  viewing.  The  result  would  be 
tlie  kind  ot  diversity  which  a  tree  society 
Bhcjiuld  welcome. 

Another  major  area  in  which  added  di- 
versity is  possible  is  that  of  frequency  allo- 
cation. Under  current  regulations,  the  F.C.C. 
allooates  stations  on  the  basis  of  tbe  Com- 
mission's own  evaluation  of  the  public  in- 
terest. The  result  has  been  the  scattering  of 
stations  in  an  inefficient  manner  so  that 
only  two  areas,  tbe  Los  Angeles  and  New 
Tork  metropolitan  areas,  have  six  VHP  sta- 
tions while  it  is  technically  feasible  for  every 
community  to  do  so.  An  entirely  different, 
and  more  beneficial,  result  would  occur  if  the 
free  market,  not  a  govermnent  agen<7.  could 
restructure  the  distribution  of  frequencies. 

There  are  many  ways  to  correct  the  prob- 
lem. One  would  be  to  auction  all  presently 
available  television  frequencies  to  the  high- 
est ttidder.  Tbe  industry,  through  the  price 
system,  would  be  allowed  to  decide  bow  the 
frequencies  should  be  distributed.  Beyond 
this,  the  FCC  should  rtilinquldi  its  control 
over  cable  television  and  permit  the  tele- 
vision industry  to  operate  competitively. 

It  is  clear  that  many  interests  would  op- 
pose such  reforms  as  these.  One  of  these,  of 
course,  is  the  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters, which  has  waged  an  expensive  cam- 
paign against  pay-television.  So-ca'Jed  "free" 
television  costs  consumers  $4.1  billion  an- 
nually in  advertising  fees.  Pay-television  will 
only  work  if  it  provides  the  viewing  audience 
with  programming  for  which  it  is  willing  to 
pay.  Obviously,  as  is  the  case  with  tixe  air- 
lines and  the  trucking  industry,  the  tele- 
vision networks  now  in  existence  prefer  a 
government-controlled  monopoly  to  free 
competition.  Again,  only  the  public  is  the 
loser. 

To  correct  the  problems  inherent  in  the 
conduct  of  the  F.C.C,  Senator  William  Brock 
has  proposed  an  act  to  "de-regulate"  televi- 
sion. Its  ibaln  features  Include  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  All  remaining  stations  will  be  auctioned 
to  tbe  highest  bidder  over  a  reasonable  pe- 
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rlod  of  time.  ThUS,  we  will  at  least  use  the 
available  sup^y. 

2.  Ownership  will  be  complete  (no  renewal 
Ucebstng)  and  only  misuse  bf  Obscenity.  eM^ 
will  be  grounds  for  losing  one's  tteenae. 

3.  Sale  ot  stations  or  even  portions  of  a 
station's  fi-equencies  will  not  be  restricted, 
provided  the  buyer  is  technically  competent 
to  operate  a  station. 

4.  Copyright  privileges  will  be  extended  to 
cover  television  in  tbe  same  way  as  written 
material.  The  rights  may  be  sold  <xe  given  to 
whomever  the  originator  wli^es. 

6.  Cable  television  will  be  freed  of  restric- 
tions other  than  copyright  and  obscenity 
laws. 

6.  Subscription  fees  <md/or  advertising  will 
be  allowed  for  any  over-tbe-alr  broadcasting. 

7.  T\j  guard  against  futtire  unnecessary  In- 
tervention, the  FCC  direction  to  work  for 
"public  convenience.  Interest  and  necessity" 
will  be  interpreted  only  in  the  sense  of  tech- 
nical quality. 

Senator  Brock's  proposal  shotild  receive  the 
serious  consideration  it  deserves.  The  public 
Interest,  by  any  standard,  is  being  served 
poorly  by  the  FCC.  although  the  major  net- 
works are  being  served  wen.  since  the  FOC 
works  to  protect  their  own  nxonoptiij  standr 
Ing. 

When  the  current  chairman  of  the  FCC, 
Richard  E.  Wiley,  was  asked  to  identify  hie 
major  achievements  during  his  year  as  t^Eialr- 
man,  he  produced  a  list  of  25  items.  Includ- 
ing final  action  on  a  long-standing  case  deal- 
ing with  land  mobile  communications  (mo- 
bile radios  for  business  firms) ,  conclusion  of 
a  foiur-years  study  of  children's  television 
and  creation  of  task  forces  to  cut  down  regu- 
lation of  cable  television. 

Mr.  Wiley  conceded  that  the  commission 
takes  too  long  to  decide  cases.  "People  ate 
concerned  in  this  country  about  regulatory 
delay."  be  said.  "If  you  get  sent  to  hearing 
today,  unless  you're  a  rich  guy  it's  almost 
like  losing.  It  will  take  years."  In  fact,  the 
hearing  process  at  the  F.CX;.  commonly  takes 
from  two  to  six  years. 

What  the  federal  government  has  done  in 
this  area,  beginning  with  the  Radio  Act  of 
1927.  Is  to  nationalize  the  airwaves.  In  effect, 
the  federal  government  has  taken  title  to  the 
ownership  of  all  radio  and  television  chan- 
nels. It  then  proceeded  to  grant  Itcwiacs  for 
use  of  the  channels  to  various  privately 
owned  stations. 

Stations,  since  they  receive  the  license 
grants,  do  not  have  to  pay  for  tbe  use  of  air- 
waves. Thus,  tbe  stations  receive  a  signifi- 
cant form  of  subsidization,  something  which 
they,  jtist  as  the  truckers  and  airlines,  seek 
to  maintain.  The  federal  government,  as  the 
licensor,  asserts  tbe  right  to  regulate  tbe 
stations  In  every  aspect  of  their  business, 
including  editorial  content.  Over  tbe  head 
of  each  station  is  the  threat  of  nonrenewal 
or  suspension  of  its  license.  Freedom  of 
speech  on  radio  and  television  is,  as  a  result, 
always  questionable. 

Contrasting  the  manner  in  which  televi- 
sion and  radio  is  controlled  by  the  FOC  with 
a  similar  form  of  hypothetical  control  over 
liew^apers.  Professor  Murray  Bothbard.  In 
his  Important  book.  For  A  New  Liberty, 
writes  the  following: 

"What  would  we  think,  for  example,  if 
all  newspapers  were  licensed,  the  licenses  to 
be  renewable  by  a  Federal  Press  Commission, 
and  with  newspapers  losing  their  licenses  if 
they  dare  express  an  'unfair*  editorial 
opinion,  or  If  they  dont  give  full  weight  to 
public  service  annotmcements?  ...  or  consi- 
der If  all  book  pbblishers  had  to  be  licensed 
and  their  licenses  were  not  renewable  if  their 
book  lists  failed  to  suit  a  ftd<iral  Books 
Commission?  ...  An  abstract  constitution 
guaranteeing  'freedom  of  the  press*  Is  mean- 
ingless in  a  socialist  sociaty.  Tbe  point  is 
that  where  the  government  owns  all  tl>e 
newsprint,  tbe  paper,  the  presses,  etc.,  the 
goreniment — as  owner — ^must  dec!de  bow  to 
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»llocat«  the  newsprint  and  the  paper,  and 
what  to  print  them  on.  The  solution  for 
radio  and  television f  Simple:  treat  these 
media  precisely  the  same  way  the  press  and 
book  publishers  are  treated  .  .  .  the  ^vern- 
ment  should  withdraw  completely  from  any 
role  or  interference  in  all  media  of  expres- 
slou.  In  short,  the  federal  government  should 
denationalize  the  airwaves  and  give  or  sell 
the  IndlTldual  channels  to  private  owner- 
ship." 

If  television  stations  became  privately 
owned  and  independent,  the  large  networks 
would  no  longer  be  in  a  position  to  put  pres- 
sure upon  the  FCC  to  outlaw  the  competi- 
tion of  pay-television.  Discussing  the  concept 
of  "free  television,"  which  Is  advanced  by 
the  networks  to  defend  their  own  monopoly 
position.  Professor  Rothbard  points  out  that 
"free  television"  Is  not  really  free.  He  writes 
that,  "...  the  programs  are  paid  for  by  the 
advertisers,  and  the  consumer  pays  by  cover- 
ing the  advertising  costs  in  the  price  of  the 
product  he  buys  .  .  .  The  television  advertiser, 
for  example,  is  always  Interested  in  (a)  gain- 
ing the  widest  possible  viewing  market:  and 
(b)  in  gaining  those  particular  viewers  wlio 
will  be  most  susceptible  to  the  message. 
Hence,  the  programs  will  all  be  geared  to 
the  lowest  common  denominator  of  the 
audience,  and  particularly  to  those  viewers 
most  susceptible  to  the  message;  that  Is, 
tho^ie  viewers  who  do  not  read  newspapers  or 
magazines,  so  that  the  message  will  not 
duplicate  the  ads  he  sees  there. 

"As  a  result,  free  television  programs  tend 
to  be  unimaginative,  bland,  and  uniform. 
Pay-television  would  mean  that  each  pro- 
gram would  search  for  Its  own  market,  and 
many  specialized  markets  for  .specialized 
audiences  would  develop — Just  as  highly 
lucrative  specialized  markets  have  developed 
In  the  magazine  and  book  publishing  field." 

It  should  be  clear  to  all  tho«ie  who  will 
look  objectively  at  the  data  that  regulatory 
bodies  such  a?  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
serve  not  the  pitb/ic  Interest.  In  whose  name 
they  were  created,  but.  Instead,  the  very 
private  interests  they  were  Intended  to 
regulate — the  truckers,  the  airlines,  and  the 
radio  and  television  networks. 

Just  as  government  regulation  directly 
harms  the  ptiblic  in  these  fields,  so  a  host  of 
other  government  regulations.  Imposed  by  a 
nximbcr  of  different  government  agencies, 
harm  the  public  In  other  ways — both  directly 
and  Indirectly. 

The  fact  that  government  regxtlatlons, 
even  In  those  areas  where  some  i>068ible 
benefits  may  be  found,  cost  the  taxpayers 
billions  of  dollars  each  year  is  something 
which  many  American.?  do  not  understand. 

A  .study  published  In  February,  1975,  Gov- 
ernment Mandated  Price  Increases  by  Pro- 
fessor Murray  L.  Weldenbaum  of  Washington 
University  in  St.  Louts,  detltits  many  ex- 
amples of  this  situation. 

Oavernment  regulations  under  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Administration, 
for  example,  require  that  any  cuspidors  on 
the  premises  be  cleaned  dally  as  well  as  that 
a  lounge  area  adjacent  to  women's  toilets  in 
work  facilities  be  provided.  Professor  Wie- 
denbaum  notes  that  the  public  is  generally 
unaware  that  "all  government  regulatory  ac- 
tivities generate  costs  as  well  as  benefits." 

The  study,  published  by  the  American  En- 
terprise Institute,  lists  "29  major  pieces  ot 
regulatory  legislation  which  Imposed  non- 
productive costs  on  b\Mlnes.s  during  the 
period  1963-1973."  Dr.  Weldenbaum  states 
that,  "There  has  been  a  shift  to  more,  rather 
than  leas,  government  Intervention  and,  if 
this  reduces  innovation  and  productivity,  it's 
something  to  be  concerned  about." 

One  of  the  areas  dealt  with  in  the  study  is 
that  of  drugs.  Regulations  imposed  by  the 
Food  and  Dnig  Administration,  according  to 
the  study,  delay  the  introduction  of  effective 
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drugs  by  approximately  four  years,  leading 
to  higher  prices  "on  the  order  of  $^100  to  >30Q 
million  a  year." 

Dr.  Weldenbaum  declares  that.  "A  second 
managerial  revolution  Is  now  under  way — 
a  silent  bureaucratic  revolution.  In  the  course 
of  which  the  locus  of  much  of  the  decision 
making  in  the  American  corporation  Is  shift- 
ing once  again — from  the  professional  man- 
agement ...  to  the  vast  cadre  of  govern- 
ment regulators." 

The  price  of  the  typical  new  1974  passenger 
automobile  Is  about  |k320  higher  than  It 
would  have  been  In  the  absence  of  federal- 
ly mandated  safety  and  environmental  re- 
quirements. The  same  is  true  with  regard  to 
many  other  products.  Professor  Weidenbaimi 
believes  that  attention  should  be  focused  on 
this  route  to  inflation  for  two  reasons:  "(1) 
The  government  is  constantly  embarking  on 
new  and  expanded  programs  which  raise 
costs  and  prices  in  the  private  economy  and 
(2)  Neither  government  decision  makers  nor 
the  public  recognize  the  significance  of  these 
inflationary  effects.  Literally,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  continually  mandating  more  in- 
flation via  the  regulations  it  promulgates. 
These  actions  of  course  are  validated  by  an 
accommodating  monetai^  policy." 

Rather  than  burden  the  public  treasury 
with  the  full  cost  of  cleaning  up  environ- 
mental pollution — which  would  mean  a  Con- 
gressional vote  for  added  expenditure — we 
now'  require  private  firms  to  devote  addition- 
al resources  to  that  purpose.  Similarly,  in- 
stead of  spending  federal  funds  to  eliminate 
traffic  hazards  »hlcb.  again,  would  require  a 
vote  by  members  of  Congress  for  huge  ex- 
penditures, we  reqiUre  motorists  to  purchase 
vehicles  equipped  with  various  safety  fea- 
tures that  appreciably  Increase  the  selling 
price. 

Exactly  the  same  is  true  with  regard  to  the 
effect  of  regulations  promulgated  by  such 
bodies  as  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  and  the  Consumer  Safety 
Commission.  Concerning  these.  Professor 
Weldenbaum  notes  that,  ".  .  .  every  time 
OSHA  imposes  a  more  costly,  albeit  safer, 
method  of  production,  the  cost  of  the  result- 
ant product  will  neceosarily  tend  to  rise. 
Every  time  that  the  Consumer  Safety  Com- 
mission Imposes  a  standard  which  Is  more 
coetiy  to  attain,  some  product  costs  will  tend 
to  rise.  The  same  holds  true  for  the  actions 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and  so  forth." 

While  many  believe  that  Imposing  costly 
regulations  upon  private  business  somehow 
aids  the  public  without  costing  it  anything, 
this  Is  not  the  case.  The  higher  prices  which 
are  paid  by  con.';umers  throughout  the  Amer- 
ican economy  represent  the  "hidden  tax" 
which  is  simply  shifted  from  the  taxpayer  to 
the  consumer.  Dr.  Weldenbaum  concludes 
that,  "As  these  government-mandated  costs 
begin  to  visibly  exceed  the  apparent  bei\efits. 
It  can  be  hoped  that  public  pressures  will 
mount  on  governmental  regulators  to  mod- 
erate the  Increasingly  stringent  rules  and 
regulations  that  they  apply." 

At  present,  for  example,  a  mislabeled 
product  that  is  declared  an  iinacceptable 
hazard  often  must  be  destroyed.  In  the  fu- 
ture, the  producer  or  seller  perhaps  will  only 
be  required  to  relabel  It  correctly,  a  far  less 
coetiy  way  of  achieving  the  same  objective. 
In  February.  1976,  President  Ford's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  called  for  substantial 
reductions  of  federal  regulation  In  the  trans- 
portation, natural  gas  and  financial  Indus- 
tries. 

Concluding  that  existing  controls  by  such 
agencies  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  C(xn- 
mlsslon  and  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  are 
"Imposing  significant  costs  on  the  economy," 
the  council  advocated  the  formation  of  a 
national  commission  to  study  the  question 
of  regulatory  reform. 

"Precise   estimates  of   the   total  costs  of 
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regulation  are  not  available,"  the  oouncil 
said,  "but  existing  evidence  suggests  that  this 
may  range  up  to  1  per  cent  of  the  Qross 
National  Product,  or  approximately  $66  per 
person  per  year." 

The  I^resldent's  economic  advisors  stated 
that  there  has  been  a  marked  trend  In  recent 
years  toward  more  rather  than  less  govern- 
ment Intervention  in  directing  the  operations 
of  many  companies.  In  the  process,  federal 
regulators  have  tended  to  protect  those  firms 
already  in  business  at  the  expense  of  Innova- 
tion and  at  Increasing  cost  to  consumers.  To 
prevent  bankruptcies,  the  council  said,  regu- 
latory agencies  "are  thus  prone  to  protect 
firms  from  competition — frequently  to  the 
detriment  of  efficient  service." 

As  an  example,  the  council  cited  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  established  In  1938.  Mo 
major  airline  has  gone  bankrupt  since  then, 
although  several  airlines  "at  the  brink  oi 
bankruptcy"  have  merged  with  stronger 
lines.  Riegulation  by  the  CAB,  said  the  coun- 
cil, has  resulted  in  air  service  that  Is  below 
optimum  standards  in  both  quality  and 
price.  With  fares  regulated  In  Washington, 
airlines  tend  to  compete  only  on  a  basis  ol 
scheduling,  over  which  the  CAB  has  no  con- 
trol. The  council  declared  that.  "The  result 
is  'excess  capacity,'  and  efforts  to  raise  the 
regulated  fares  In  order  to  assure  a  return 
on  investment  greater  than  the  Industry's 
perceived  cost  of  capital  serve  only  to  set 
the  stage  for  further  battles  over  how  to  fill 
all  the  empty  seats." 

In  the  current  regulatory  environment,  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  stated,  the  air- 
lines have  not  earned  windfall  profits  nor 
suffered  dramatic  losses,  "but  the  traveling 
public  has  paid  higher  fares  because  of  the 
regulation-induced  excess  capacity,"  de- 
veloped at  a  time  when  the  CAB  encouraged 
more  competition  on  many  routes  than  there 
was  business  to  support. 

This  excess  capacity,  the  coimcil  argued, 
provides  more  frequent  departures,  less 
crowding  and  a  better  chance  of  getting 
seats  on  preferred  flights,  but  at  a  value  to 
the  nation's  economy  "almost  surely  less 
than  its  cost." 

In  surface  transportation,  the  council  crit- 
icized the  lack  of  challenges  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  truck  rates 
set  by  cartels  that  have  anti-trust  Immunity. 
If  the  trucking  Industry  could  be  opened  up 
to  new  firms  with  free  rate  competition,  said 
the  council,  the  result  would  be  lower  ship- 
ping costs. 

Railroads  present  the  opposite  problem — a 
lack  of  freedom  to  exit  from  the  business. 
ICC  regulation,  the  council  concluded,  has 
prevented  rail  firms  from  dropping  unprofit- 
able services  that  truck  coniftetltion  brought 
about  and  "impaired  the  overall  financial 
position  of  the  railroads." 

For  financial  institutions,  Mr.  Ford's  coun- 
cil sr*d  that  more  competition  could  be 
createc  by  allowing  thrift  institutions,  such 
as  savliJgs  and  loan  associations,  to  issue 
checking  accounts.  An  even  more  Important 
reform  would  be  elimination  of  regulators- 
agency  control  over  Interest  rates  that  banks 
and  savings  Institutions  can  pay  to  attract 
funds.  In  the  field  of  natural  gas,  the  coun- 
cil warned  that  over-regulation  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  has  led  to  shortages 
of  supply — because  the  government  has  tried 
to  control  the  price  of  a  commodity  too 
rigidly,  thereby  reducing  Incentives  for  In- 
dustry efforts  to  find  new  producing  wells. 

The  call  for  regulatory  reform  Is  now  be- 
ing heard  across  the  country  and  many  in- 
dividuals and  publications  who  once  sup- 
ported the  concept  of  government  reg\ilatlon 
of  various  aspects  of  our  economy  are  now 
admitting  that  such  regulation  has  been  a 
failure. 

In  an  editorial  entitled  "The  Keed  For 
Regulatory  Review,"  the  Washington  Post,  In 
Its  Issue  of  February  10,  1976,  notes  that,  "We 
suspect    that    much   of   this   regulation   no 
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longer  serves  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
created  and  needs  to  be  either  eUminated  or 
drastically  changed.  The  ICC,  for  wmnple, 
wms  created  In  1887  prlntarUy  to  protect  the 
public  against  the  monopoly  power  of  tb» 
railroads.  For  a  long  time  now,  its  primary 
role  has  been  to  protect  the  railroads  against 
competition  from  Other  carriers  of  freight 
.  .  .  the  ICC  may  be  a  classic  example  of  an 
agency  that  has  outlived  its  useful  life  by 
aeveral  decades.  As  far  tm  we  can  tell,  only  it 
and  the  Industries  over  «hlc9i  it  has  Jurisdic- 
tion defend  the  way  in  which  surface  trans- 
portation la  now  regulated." 

Tlie  Post  declares  that,  "The  economic 
problem  of  this  kind  of  regulation  is  stagger- 
ing. There  is  a  growing  body  of  data  that 
suggests  It  costs  far  more — not  Just  to  the 
government  but  in  unnecessarily  high  prices 
for  consumers — than  the  value  of  the  bene- 
fits the  regulation  brings.  The  President's 
economic  report  says  one  study  puts  the  costs 
of  government  regulation  of  the  sxtrface 
transportation  industry  alone  at  $4  billion  to 
t9  billion  a  year." 

Despite  the  temporary  dislocations  which 
an  Aud  to,  or  radical  reform  of,  government 
regulatory  agencies  might  entail,  the  Wasli- 
tiiffton  Post  belle'^'es  that  this  Is  the  time  to- 
proceed.  TTie  Post  concluded  Its  editorial  by 
stating  that,  ".  .  .  this  seems  to  us  to  be  the 
time  for  Congress  to  get  on  with  It.  If  it  Is 
tnie  .  .  .  that  the  hand  of  government  reg- 
ulation la  now  a  major  drag  (m  the  eoonomy, 
and  it  certainly  appears  to  be  true  in  some 
areas,  ways  can  be  found  to  ease  the  tran- 
sition of  buslue^  back  toward  a  less  regu- 
lated situation.  TV>  do  that.  Congress  may 
have  to  upset  some  of  the  theories  that  have 
dominated  government  policies  for  decades 
and  will  have  to  face  up  to  some  of  the 
entrenched  special  Interest  groups.  But  we 
can  think  of  few  greater  contributions  this 
Congress  could  make  to  a  proper  celebration 
of  the  nation's  Bicentennial  than  a  full  dress 
reappraisal  of  what  government  Is  doing  in 
the  way  of  regulatlhg  free  enterprises  and  of 
»(hy  it  l8  doing  It." 

The  fact  that  the  Washinffton  Post  and 
other  liberal  publications  and  leglslaton 
have  now  come  to  understand  the  regressive 
nature  of  our  regidatory  agencies,  and  the 
maimer  In  which  they  work  against  rather 
than  in  behalf  of  the  public  interest  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  welcomed.  Hopefully,  they  will 
come  to  understand  that  such  agencies  are 
not  accidentally  negative  but  are  inherently 
80.  Unfortunately,  tome  ad^-ocates  of  "regu- 
latory reform"  mean  by  this  term  not  a  re- 
turn to  the  free  market  but,  instead,  the 
creation  of  new  regulatory  agencies  to  over- 
see the  ones  we  have  at  the  present  time. 

Those  who  advance  this  viewpoint  should 
remember  that  govermnent  regulations,  even 
before  they  are  actually  administered,  have 
a  negative  effect  upon  the  economy.  One  Im- 
pact of  federal  regulation  U  what  has  become 
known  as  the  "announcement  effect."  For 
some  time,  economists  have  pointed  out  the 
existence  of  this  effect  with  regard  to  gov- 
ernment spending  or  taxation.  What  happens 
is  that  potential  government  contractors  may 
■tart  preparing  to  bid  on  a  project  even  be- 
fore Congress  has  appropriated  funds  for  it, 
or  consumers  may  Increase  their  expenditures 
while  a  tax  cut  Is  still  being  debated. 

The  role  played  by  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  provides  a 
case  in  point.  In  lUinois,  the  rumor  that 
OSHA  might  impose  more  stringent  stand- 
ards for  migrant  worker  housing  caused 
■trawberry  farmers  to  reduce  their  produc- 
Uan.  The  St.  Louis  Post  DisfMtch  of  June  11, 
1974,  quoted  Lester  Pitchford,  the  largest 
Kroner  In  the  Centralla  area,  as  stating  that, 
"We  don't  know  if  OSHA  is  coming  or  not, 
but  when  it  was  even  rumored,  it  put  straw- 
berry production  ont." 

The  basis  for  the  concern  In  this  esse  was 
the  possibility  thst  farmers  would  have  to 
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provide  migrant  workers  with  the  same 
amoalttes  as  permanent  woricers — 100  square 
feet  of  Uvlng  apac*  (the  present  state  stand- 
ard is  W  square  feet) ,  flush  ttrilets  and  show- 
ers in  each  room.  8(»ne  nilnois  strawbeny 
farmers  concluded  that  the  capital  Invest- 
ment required  could  not  be  Justified  for  a 
two-week  harvest.  According  to  James  Mills, 
an  official  with  the  Illinois  Department  of 
Public  Health,  a  basic  problem  is  the  lack  of 
distinction  under  OSHA  regulations  between 
long-term  and  short-term  migratory  farm 
wprker  housing.  Centralia  farmers,  be  was 
quoted  as  saying,  "Just  can't  compete  and, 
if  OSHA  puts  the  pressure  on  them,  they'll 
get  out  of  the  migrant  business  completely 
and  go  strictly  U-Plck."  where  consumers 
pick  the  fruit  for  their  own  tise  for  a  fee. 

The  very  men  and  women  meant  to  be 
helped  by  OSHA  regulations  such  as  this  have 
been  the  ones  most  clearly  hurt — by  losing 
their  Jobs.  All  Americans  are  hurt  by  the 
higher  prices  they  are  forced  to  pay.  Now. 
OSHA  has  assigned  a  social  scientist  to  ex- 
plore the  idea  of  extending  occupational 
health  surveillance  to  management  person- 
nel, supposedly  to  consider  psychological 
stress  among  executives.  NAM  Reports  for 
July  29,  1974,  indicates  that  the  National 
Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
has  recommended  that  it  test  and  certify  all 
personal  protective  equipment,  thus  exclud- 
ing competent  private  laboratories  from  the 
testing  process.  The  Institute's  proposal  also 
calls  for  an  "absolute  guarantee"  that  a  prod- 
uct it  had  tested  would  not  fall  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

In  the  name  of  environmental  control  and 
safety,  federally  mandated  costs  average  $320 
per  new  automobile.  With  new  car  purchases 
totalUng  about  9  million  for  1974,  American 
motorists  paid  approximately  $3  billion  extra 
for  the  governmentally  imposed  require- 
ments. In  addition,  the  added  weight  and 
complexity  of  the  mandated  features  have 
increased  the  operating  costs  of  vehicles,  par- 
ticularly the  fuel  costs.  The  cost  of  the  new 
catalytic  converters  that  will  be  required 
on  1976  automobiles  is  estimated  at  $160  per 
vehicle.  There  is.  In  addition,  reomt  Infor- 
mation indicating  that  the  converters  are 
themselves  failures,  causing  more  problems 
than  they  correct. 

It  seems  clear  that  government  regulation 
of  industry,  particularly  in  the  safety  area, 
has  been  insensitive  to  the  notion  of  discov- 
ering the  least  costly  way  of  achieving  objec- 
tives. Professor  Roger  L.  Miner  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  has  described  the 
proUem  In  these  terms:  "Now  they  seem  to 
be  insisting  that  Detroit  should  begin  pro- 
ducing what  amounts  to  overly  expensive 
tanks  without  giving  much  thought  to  some 
alternatives  that  are  Just  as  effective,  while 
less  costly  to  society.  Modification  or  removal 
of  roadside  hazards  might  eliminate  as  many 
as  one  quarter  of  all  motor  vehicle  fatali- 
ties. Another  10  per  cent  or  so  occur  when 
automobiles  oollide  with  bridge  abutments, 
or  with  pier  supports  or  overpaEses." 

In  addition,  60  per  cent  of  drivers  in  fatal, 
single  car  crashes  are  drunk,  as  are  50  per 
cent  of  the  drivers  at  fault  in  fatal  crashes 
involving  two  cars  or  more.  Professor  Miller 
asks  the  obvious  question:  "Why  should  the 
many  who  purchase  autos  end  up  paying  for 
increased  safety  in  order  to  prevent  fatalities 
lnv«dving  the  drunken  drivers?"  He  sug- 
gests that  a  far  less  expensive  alternative 
might  be  more  vigorous  legal  prosecution  of 
drunken  drivers  and  drunken  pedestrians. 

Whether  we  are  discussing  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  OSHA,  the  CAB, 
the  ICC,  the  FCC,  or  any  of  the  myriad  of 
other  governmental  regulatory  agencies  we 
find  a  similar  story — regulation  In  behalf  of 
the  public  which,  in  the  end,  costs  the  public 
a  great  deal  of  money  and  does  the  public  a 
significant  amount  of  harm. 
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Only  when  the  American  people  recognize 
tliat  this  is  the  inevitable  result  of  govern- 
ment regulation  will  we  begin  to  really  solve 
the  problem. 

The  regulatory  agencies  which  we  have  at 
the  present  time  are.  in  fact,  remnants  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  Progressive  Movement, 
which  dominated  tho  American  scene  in  the 
years  from  the  turn  of  the  century  to  U.S. 
entrance  Into  World  War  1. 

DLscusstug  this  movement  In  bis  boci:. 
The  Bewildered  Society.  George  Boche  TH 
writes  that,  "The  Progressive  Movement, 
which  dominated  the  American  scene  in  the 
years  from  the  turn  of  the  century  to  United 
States  entrance  into  World  War  I,  was  not 
primaiily  a  liberal  movement  ...  in  con- 
trast to  former  American  efforts  at  reform, 
progressivism  was  based  on  a  new  philosophy, 
partly  borrowed  from  E^uvpe,  which  empha- 
sized collective  action  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  government." 

Dr.  Boche  states  that.  "The  new  politick 
theory  of  the  Progressives  borrowed  most 
heavily  from  bureaucratic  thought.  The  ideal 
was  to  achieve  a  professional  staff  of  gov- 
ernment workers  who  presided  over  the  op- 
erations of  society  in  an  essentially  non- 
partisan manner.  The  old  distinctions  sepa- 
rating executive,  legislative  and  Judicial 
functions  were  now  to  be  set  aside  in  favor 
of  'the  public  man,'  the  leader  who  could 
take  charge  of  a  modern,  highly  specialised 
government.  Constitutional  iuterference.s 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  this  public  man 
were  regarded  as  anachronisms  from  a  previ- 
ous and  less  enlightened  age." 

What  the  Progressives  seemed  not  to  prop- 
eily  understand  was  that  the  more  they  used 
political  authority  to  defend  or  restore  iJidl- 
vidual  values,  the  more  they  created  a  polit- 
ical and  social  condition  which  left  steadily 
less  room  for  the  individual.  Dr.  Roche  de- 
clues  that.  "The  Progressives  were  boimd  to 
fail  in  their  attempt  to  destroy  a  power  mo- 
nopoly by  creating  a  power  monop<dy." 

In  1912  Woodrow  Wilson  expressed  the 
hope  of  the  Progressives  this  way:  "When 
we  resist  the  concentration  of  power,  we  are 
resisting  the  powers  of  death,  for  concen- 
trated power  Is  what  always  precedes  the  de- 
struction of  human  liberties."  This  is  a  senti- 
ment with  which  Americans  today  should 
find  themselves  in  agreement.  7et,  today,  the 
concentration  of  power  which  we  face  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  very  government  to  which 
the  Progressives  looked  for  an  answer. 

The  effect  of  the  regulatory  agencies  estab- 
lished initially  during  the  Progressive  era  has 
not  been  to  serve  the  public,  but  to  serve  the 
vested  interests  they  were  created  to  regulate. 
A  numlier  of  historians  have  made  it  clear 
that  the  primary  effect  of  the  new  regtOatory 
agencies  was  to  give  dominant  business 
groups  a  greater  control  over  their  respective 
economic  interests  than  they  had  prevlovisly 
enjoyed.  In  fact.  Professor  Gabriel  Koiko,  in 
his  voltune.  The  Triumph  Of  Conservatl'^m, 
Insists  that  it  was  the  dominant  business 
groups  themselves  who  shaped  and  promoted 
tlie  'Progressive  '  reforms  as  a  means  of  con- 
tinuing their  own  dominance. 

Professor  Kolko  writes  that,  "It  is  buslncs«: 
control  over  politics  (and  by  'business'  I 
mean  the  major  economic  interests)  rather 
than  political  regulation  of  the  economy  that 
is  the  significant  phenomenon  of  the  Progres- 
sive era  .  .  .  Political  capitalism  is  the  utili- 
zation of  political  outlets  to  attain  conditions 
of  stability,  predictability  and  security — to 
attain  rationalization — in  the  eoonomy." 

In  the  Progressive  era,  government  became 
an  any  rather  than  a  foe  of  entrenched  in- 
terests, both  those  of  big  business  and  of  the 
large  labor  unions.  Political  regulation  of 
economic  affairs  proved  to  be  designed  In 
most  cases  by  the  very  Interests  presumably 
to  be  regulated.  That  Is  why,  when  today  we 
discuss  the  possibility  of  eUmlxtatlng  such 
agencies  as  the  IOC.  that  the  major  «ef«Mlers 
of  this  agency  are  the  trucking  industry  and 
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the  Teamsters  Union — the  groups  to  be  regu- 
lated who  have  turned  that  agency  Into  one 
which  pursues  their  own  Interests,  and  op' 
poses  the  "public  Interest." 

The  claaslc  symptoms  of  monopoly  have 
been  (1)  An  absence  of  price  competition, 
and  (2)  An  mablllty  for  new  competitors  to 
enter  the  marketplace.  Nothing  could  be  a 
more  accurate  description  of  a  government- 
regulated  Industry.  As  we  have  already  seen, 
agencies  such  as  the  FCC  do  nothing  more 
than  permit  the  already  established  giants 
In  the  communications  field  an  absolute  mo- 
nopoly of  the  area  by  means  of  government 
licensure.  The  CAB  does  prsclsely  the  same 
thing  for  the  airlines,  and  the  same  can  be 
discovered  In  other  regulated  sectors  of  our 
economy. 

Dlsciisslng  this  \infortunate  situation.  Pro- 
fessor Yale  Brozen  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago states  that,  "The  regulatory  agencies  not 
only  prevent  those  In  the  transportation  In- 
dustry from  competing  with  each  other — 
they  also  protect  those  In  the  Industry  from 
the  entry  of  additional  competitors.  You  can- 
not get  into  the  trucking  business,  the  air- 
line business,  the  bus  business  as  you  would 
enter  retailing  or  manufacturing.  You  must 
be  certified  by  the  CAB  If  you  wish  to  enter 
the  airline  business.  The  CAB  has  not  certi- 
fied an  additional  scheduled  airline  in  the 
continental  United  States  since  It  began  op- 
erating m  1938.  The  ICC  will  certify  an  addi- 
tional common  carrier  truck  company  to  op- 
erate on  a  given  route  only  If  It  can  be 
demonstrated  that  adequate  truck  service  is 
not  available  on  the  route  in  question.  The 
only  major  city  in  which  you  can  start  a  taxi 
business  simply  by  applying  for  a  taxi  license 
and  demonstrating  that  yoti  CXrry  the  neces- 
sary public  liability  insurance  and  have  safe 
equipment  and  drivers  is  Washington,  D.C. 
All  other  major  cities  stop  any  additional 
taxi  operators  from  entesing  the  business. 
They  even  prevent  taxi  operators  from  in- 
creasing the  size  of  their  fleets.  Transporta- 
tion regulation  very  effectively  protects 
transportation  companies  from  new  competi- 
tion and  produces  the  exact  opposite  of  the 
situation  which  our  anti-monopoly  laws  were 
designed  to  produce  In  other  industries." 

Unfortunately,  many  businessmen  prefer 
government  regulation  to  the  risks  which 
must  t>e  taken  In  the  free  market.  James  M. 
Roche,  writing  In  The  Michigan  Business  Re- 
view, expresses  the  view  that,  "Business  and 
government  can  ill  afford  to  t>e  adversaries 
So  mutual  are  our  interests,  so  formidable 
are  our  challenges  that  our  times  demand 
our  strengthened  alliance.  The  success  of  each 
depends  upon  the  other." 

The  old  warning  by  economist  Prledrich 
Hayek  that  socialism  in  its  radical  form  was 
not  nearly  as  dangerous  a  socialism  in  its 
conservative  form  is  worthy  of  serious  recon- 
sideration. As  Oeorge  Roche  has  noted, 
"When  the  advocates  of  state  power  and  the 
advocates  of  corporation  bigness  form  an 
alliance,  the  resultant  form,  however  con- 
servative, is  still  socialistic." 

While  we  may  imderstand  the  reasons  for 
business  and  labor  to  support  the  regulatory 
agencies  which  have  grown  up  in  the  years 
since  the  Progressive  era.  there  is  no  reason 
for  those  who  are  truly  concerned  with  the 
public  Interest  to  do  so.  Only  by  permitting 
the  free  market  to  work,  by  eliminating  gov- 
ernment-created monopolies,  can  we  give 
each  citizen  the  opportunity  to  vote  with 
bis  dollars  for  the  goods  and  services  he 
seeks. 

The  regulatory  agencies  as  they  exist  to- 
day not  only  eliminate  competition  but,  in 
that  they  give  government  total  power  over 
vital  sectors  of  the  economy,  challenge  the 
very  concept  of  Individual  freedom  as  well. 

This  point  was  made  by  the  distinguished 
economist  WUhelm  Roepke,  in  his  book.  The 
SooitU  Crisi*  Of  Our  Time:  "An  economic 
system,  where  each  group  entrenches  itself 
more  and  more  in  a  monopolist  stronghold. 
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abusing  the  power  of  the  state  for  its  spe- 
cial purposes,  where  prices  and  wages  lose 
their  mobility  except  in  an  upward  direc- 
tion, where  no  one  wants  to  adhere  to  the 
reliable  rules  of  the  market  any  more,  and 
where  consequently  nobody  knows  any  longer 
whether  tomorrow  a  new  whim  of  the  legis- 
lature wlU  not  upset  all  calculations,  an 
economic  system  in  which  everyone  wants 
to  live  exclusively  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
munity and  in  which  the  state's  budget  fi- 
nally comes  to  about  half  of  the  national 
Income:  a  system  of  this  kind  is  not  only 
bound  to  become  unprofitable  and  thus 
bound  to  Intensify  the  scramble  for  the  re- 
duced total  profit,  but  it  will  moreover  in 
the  end  suffer  a  complete  breakdown.  This 
Is  usually  called  the  crisis  of  capitalism  and 
is  used  as  an  occasion  for  new  and  revolu- 
tionary Interventions  which  complete  the 
ruin  and  corruption  and  finally  present  us 
with  the  inexorable  choice  of  either  retxim- 
ing  to  a  reasonable  and  ethical  niarket  sys- 
tem or  of  plunging  into  the  collectlvist 
adventure." 

The  American  society  has  the  opportunity 
to  turn  away  from  its  self-destructive  poli- 
cies of  governmental  regulation  of  the  eco- 
nomy. The  place  to  begin,  many  in  Washing- 
ton now  believe,  is  with  the  abuses  of  the 
regulatory  agencies,  some  of  which  have  been 
discussed  here.  Unless  we  take  these  steps 
now,  it  may  cost  tis  much  more  to  do  so  In 
the  future.  With  our  economy  headed  down, 
with  unemployment  and  Inflation  mounting 
at  the  same  time,  we  can  ill  afford  the  coun- 
ter-productive role  being  played  by  regma- 
tory  agencies  In  Washington.  Hopefully,  an 
aroused  society,  carefully  examining  the 
available  data,  will  come  to  this  inevitable 
conclusion. 


THE  MTELMAN  SCOUT  MUSEUM  IN 
ROCKPORD,  ILL. 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  iLUNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  26.  1976 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Rockford,  M.,  heart  of  the  16th 
Congressional  District,  is  the  site  of  one 
of  the  two  Scout  museums  located  in 
the  United  States.  Tlie  same  building  in- 
cludes a  museum,  a  meeting  room,  a  film 
theater,  a  research  library,  and  a  trad- 
ing post,  all  dedicated  to  the  history  and 
ideals  of  Scouting.  Boy  Scouts,  Oirl 
Scouts,  Cub  Scouts,  and  other  Scouting 
organizations  are  represented. 

Tlie  extensive  collection  on  display  was 
opened  to  the  public  in  May  of  1974. 
Himdreds  of  artifacts  have  been  added 
to  the  thousands  already  collected,  pro- 
viding the  visitor  with  hours  of  pleas- 
ure. Items  of  interest  include  all  eight 
editions  of  the  Boy  Scout  handbook,  the 
golden  eaglet  badge  from  the  Oirl  Scouts, 
a  1910  scoutmasters  unifonn,  all  five  is- 
sues of  eagle  badges,  a  1915  order  of  the 
arrow  totem  among  other  mementos  of 
Scouting. 

The  museum  is  entirely  supported  by 
private  donations,  and  is  a  testimony  to 
the  dedication  and  idealism  of  the  Rock- 
ford  citizens  involved  in  the  great  ad- 
venture of  Scouting.  Helping  young 
people  grow  into  mature,  resourceful, 
and  self-sufBcient  citizens  is  their  goal, 
and  the  Scouting  Museum  is  a  conspicu- 
oiLs  reminder  of  the  stirring  history  of 
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the  worldwide  Scouting  movement.  Re- 
cently the  museum  received  a  contribu- 
tion of  a  set  of  Scouting  uniforms  from 
Iran,  and  the  supporters  of  the  museum 
would  be  very  interested  in  obtaining 
similar  Scouting  artifacts  from  across 
the  Nation  or  from  other  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

My  colleagues  and  their  constituents 
are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  fine 
Scout  Museum  at  708  Seminary  Street, 
the  next  time  they  have  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  the  city  of  Rockford. 


THE  GIRL  SCOUTS,   U.S.A. 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF   KKNTtJCKT 

IN  IKE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Fehniary  26,  1978 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr,  Speaker,  no  group 
is  as  highly  held  in  the  affection  of  the 
American  public  as  our  Girl  Scouts — the 
Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. Their  national  week  begins  this  year 
on  March  12  and  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
here  today  will  want  to  join  me  in  trib- 
ute to  our  country's  largest  organization 
for  girls  as  they  observe  this  aiuiual 
event. 

It  has  been  64  years  since  Juliette  Gor- 
don Low,  a  woman  of  extraordinary  vi- 
sion, founded  Girl  Scouting  in  the  United 
States.  An  Idealistic  woman,  yet  a  practi- 
cal one,  she  t>elieved  in  tiie  ability  of 
girls.  Confident  of  their  potential,  she 
nurtured  a  movement  that  was  to  touch 
and  influence  girls  in  every  comer  of  our 
Nation,  from  every  segment  of  our  pop- 
ulation, and  for  every  year  that  was  to 
follow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  look  but  will  not 
find,  any  organization  that  wants  more 
the  realization  of  our  national  dream — 
the  dream  that  has  challenged  us  for  two 
centuries  now  that  life  in  this  great 
coimtry  should  be,  and  can  be,  good  and 
worthwhile.  No  organization  embraces 
loftier  ideals  and  none  is  more  aware  of 
the  trust  we.  as  a  people,  were  given  by 
those  stalwtu-t  men  who  met  200  years 
ago  at  Independence  Hall. 

Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A.  1976.  Fron- 
tier girls  of  the  Western  plains,  1876. 
Pioneer  girls  of  our  13  colonies.  1776. 
Centuries  apart  they  may  be,  but  each  a 
person  of  their  time,  each  a  product  of 
their  era.  Each  a  daughter  of  our  coun- 
try, do  we  not  find  in  them  a  common 
attribute?  Do  we  not  see  in  the  Oirl 
Scouts  of  the  seventies  the  spiritual  and 
ethical  values  of  her  foresisters?  Do  we 
see  in  the  Girl  Scouts  today  the  same  in- 
sight into  what  needs  to  be  done?  And  is 
there  not  the  imcommon  ability  to  meet 
these  needs? 

The  Girl  Scouts  we  know  are  no  less 
concerned  for  the  future  of  their  Nation 
and  fellow  man  than  were  the  girls  who 
helped  to  carve  our  country  from  the 
dense  forests  and  raw  soil  of  the  colonies. 
They  are  no  less  involved  than  those  who 
endured  the  hardships  of  our  westward 
movement  and  helped  to  expand  our  Na- 
tion imtil  it  reached  from  shore  to  shore. 

Only  the  time  and  circumstances  are 
different,  Mr.  Speaker.  In  1976  the  Girt 
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Scouts,  M  tbcdr  contrUiutlea.  are  ao- 
ttve  In  all  types  ot  oommonttgr  aervioe. 
Iliey  atA  to  pratoet  oar  cUTlrattiMBt. 
•niey  woric  to  ooasenre  our  natlcnfcl  xe- 
soorces  and  strive  for  better  understand- 
ioc  among  aU  our  peoifle. 

RcsiUent  and  determined.  Irrepressible 
sod  funloving,  our  CMrl  Scouts  of  tbe 
Utaited  States  of  Amnica  are  one  of  our 
greatest  aasets.  As  ttiey  lo  now  Into 
ttieir  6Sth  year,  I  offer  my  best  wishes 
snd  pledge  than  my  continued  support. 


THE  HIGH  COST  OP  FEDERAL 
REGULATION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  (IF  REPBKBENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  26,  1978 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost 
200  years  ago  t^  Natkm  was  founded 
on  a  number  of  principles.  One  of  the 
main  <me8  was  the  concept  of  limited 
government. 

The  virtues  of  limited  government 
seem  to  have  been  forgottwi  by  many 
political  leaders.  Government  bureauc- 
ncg  has  grown.  Regulations  stifle  more 
snd  more  aspects  of  Uf  e.  Regulation  by 
Government  has  taken  <m  awesome  di- 
mensions. Proof  of  this  can  be  seen  in 
the  regulatory  agencies. 

Federal'  agencies  have  steadily  grown 
in  number,  in  sise.  in  oinnplexlty  and  In 
the  number  of  regulations  issued  forth. 
Just  stop  and  thkik  a  minute.  Tliere  is 
the  EPA.  FCC.  WC,  FTC.  ICC,  EBOC. 
06HA.  CAB,  CPSE.  PAA,  and  the  SBC. 
And  this  is  <Hily  a  partial  list.  I  am  sure 
that  if  you  gave  a  few  more  seconds 
thought,  you  easily  could  add  another 
half  dozen  to  the  list. 

Since  first  being  elected  to  Congress  I 
have  opposed  burdening  the  American 
taxpayer  with  mmecessary  regulation.  I 
have  <H)posed  those  bills  creating  new 
agencies  which  In  my  opinion  had  more 
costs  tlian  benefits.  It  is  heartening  to 
•ee  that  others  In  Government  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  these  problems. 

In  this  Congress  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment and  introduced  legislation  that 
would  create  a  precedent  to  make  agen- 
cies responsible  for  damages  as  a  result 
of  wrongful  actions. 

The  costs  of  Federal  regiilation  are 
astounding.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
Government  regulations  and  restrictions 
cost  American  coosiuners  $130  billl<m  or 
about  an  average  of  $2,000  per  family. 

Even  some  of  the  agencies  doing  the 
regulating  admit  that  their  agencies  add 
more  dollars  to  the  price  tags  of  goods 
and  services.  Last  summer  a  special  staff 
report  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
had  tills  to  say  on  airline  fares: 

The  present  system  of  regulation  causes 
higher  than  necessary  costs  and  prices,  which 
in  turn  suppress  dmnand.  Tlie  undesirable 
•Sects  outweigh  tht  benefits  of  such  regula- 
tion. 

Numerous  "snafus"  can  and  do  result. 
One  section  of  an  agency  can  be  ordering 
oTie  action  that  another  part  of  tbe  same 
agency  then  outlaws.  Or  two  different 
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agencies  can  be  working  at  cross-pur- 
poses: ft  a  company  foUows  one  agency's 
regulatkns.  It  may  soon  And  Itsdf  run- 
ning afoul  of  aaotber  agency'b  ndes. 

AgfiKleB  even  find  tbansetres  ruiinlng 
af<^  of  their  own  regulations.  Dr.  ICur- 
ray  Weldenbaum,  a  respected  ectmunist. 
tdla  how  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commissiop  bought  80,000  buttcms  to  en- 
courage toy  safety.  The  buttons  were 
decorated  with  lead  paint  which  can  be 
lethal  If  Ucked  by  children.  The  Com- 
mission had  to  get  rid  of  its  own  buttons. 

Some  regulations  are  ridiculous.  Last 
year  It  was  reported  that  06HA  had  reg^ 
ulations  covering  spittoons. 

Other  agen<des  have  run  into  problems 
with  each  other.  The  EPA  restrictions  on 
pesticides  harm  some  Department  of 
Agriculture  programs  to  eradicate  cer- 
tain Insects.  A  number  of  other  examples 
exist. 

Recent  studies  have  also  questioned 
the  efficacy  of  much  Federal  regulation. 
Last  year  a  study  aa  "Regulation  of 
Fluumaceutical  Innovation"  had  the  fol- 
lowing to  say  on  the  1962  drug  amend- 
ments: 

Treated  ae  a  group,  consumers  seem  clearly 
to  have  loet  on  t>alance  from  the  amend- 
ments. Their  annual  gains  and  losses  break 
down  as  follows: 

(1)  missed  benefits  (consumer  surplus) 
from  tbe  reduced  flow  of  new  drugs,  produc- 
ing a  loss  of  $80O-«400  mllUon; 

(2)  reduced  waste  on  purchases  of  ineffec- 
tive new  drugs,  producing  a  gain  of  under 
$100  miUion;  and 

(S)  higher  prices  for  existing  drugs  be- 
cause of  reduced  competition  from  new 
drugs,  producing  a  loss  of  tSO  million. 

These  measurable  effects  add  up  to  a  net 
loss  of  $360  to  $3S0  million,  or  about  6  per- 
cent of  total  drug  sales.  There  are  additional 
gains  from  the  screening,  through  added 
testing,  of  especially  unsafe  new  drugs  frmn 
tbe  market  and  additional  losses  from  delay 
in  marketing  eqieclally  beneficial  innova- 
tions. Since  neither  type  has  been  proposed 
or  marketed  since  1962  and  their  probable 
Incidence  without  the  amendments  is  diffi- 
cult to  measure,  tbe  gains  and  losses  must 
be  oonjectural.  If  an  Inoidenoe  of  one  of  each 
type  per  decade  Is  assumed,  and  tbe  amend- 
ments are  assumed  to  eliminate  aU  espe- 
dally  unsafe  drugs,  the  gain  is  well  under 
$60  million  and  the  loss  about  $200  million 
annually.  The  latter  figure  Is  conservative, 
given  tbe  rate  at  which  unusually  beneficial 
drugs  were  Introduced  before  1063  and  the 
magnitude  of  existing  major  health  prob- 
lems. 

Another  study,  completed  in  1973,  even 
questioned  the  regulation  of  advertising 
by  the  FTC.  llie  author  of  the  stody 
wrote: 

On  balance,  one  may  doubt  whether  the 
benefits  from  the  commission's  efforts  to  pre- 
vvat  false  advertising  actually  exceed  the 
costs. 

The  gi'eat  abundance  of  Government 
regulations  harm  the  cmisumer  and  the 
businessman.  When  business  is  faced 
with  the  costs  of  meeting  Government 
r^ulations,  those  costs  are  passed  on  to 
the  consumer.  The  consumer  pays  for  the 
regulatimis  in  two  ways :  In  higher  prices 
for  products  and  more  of  his  tax  dollars 
going  to  pay  for  the  bureaucracies  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  regulationsi  It  costs 
more  than  $4  billion  a  year  to  fund  all 
the  regulatory  agencies. 

SmaU  busineaanen  also  are  harmed  by 
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the  great  amount  of  regulation.  Thes 
have  neither  the  staff  oor  tbe  finances  to 
be  able  to  handle  tbe  great  amount  of 
regulations.  The  result  is  some  are  forced 
to  close  their  doors.  They  are  unable  to 
compete  wit^  big  business  in  various 
areas.  This  has  been  particularly  true  in 
the  defense  industry. 

In  tbe  past  several  years  300  to  350 
foundries  have  closed,  many  of  which 
were  smaller  ones  unable  to  tattt  Fed- 
eral regulations.  These  closings  resulted 
in  more  unemployment  in  those  areas 
affected. 

For  too  long  Government  regidation 
has  been  viewed  as  a  positiTe  force  with 
little  questioning  of  its  costs  and  effects. 
It  is  necessary  to  find  out  what  the  costs 
and  benefits  of  regulati<ms  are  and  by 
that  yardsttek  determine  which  are 
needed. 

The  issue  is  clear.  A  number  of  pror 
poeals  have  been  made  and  bills  intro- 
duced by  myself  and  others.  It  is  up  to 
the  present  congressional  leadership  to 
start  taking  action  <hi  these  to  give  proof 
that  the  Congress  is  facing  up  to  Its  re- 
sponsibility in  this  whole  area  of  over- 
powering and  overcostly  Government 
I'egulation. 


CHARLES  CARROLL  OF 
CARROLLTON 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF   aCABTlAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  26,  1976 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  publicity  recently 
regarding  various  Revolutkmary  War 
heroes  and  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  One  of  Ibe  most  impor- 
tant signers  was  a  distinguished  dtisen  of 
Maryland,  Charles  Carroll  of  CarroUttm, 
who  laid  his  life  and  his  fortune  on  the 
line  in  July  1776. 

Ibere  have  been  several  important 
displays  in  the  Washington-Baltimore 
area  in  this  Bicentennial  Tear  regarding 
the  life  and  works  of  Charles  Carroll  of 
CarroUUm.  I  think,  however,  that  It  is 
important  to  remember  that  the  appela- 
tion,  "Charles  Carroll  of  CarroUtim,"  was 
a  result  of  Mr.  Carroll's  estote  in  Fred- 
erick County,  Md.  This  fact  has  not,  per- 
haps, received  adequate  exposure. 

Ellen  Hart  Smith's  biography,  Charles 
Carroll  of  Carrollton.  states : 

Charles  Carroll  of  Annapolis  made  over  to 
his  son  Carrollton  Manor,  a  large  tract  of 
land  In  Frederick  County.  He  also  put  the 
entire  estate  at  his  diqjKwal;  but  this  nuinor 
was  peculiarly  the  younger  Carroll's  own, 
and  from  it  he  to<A  the  title — ChaAes  Car- 
nal of  Carrollton — which  he  needed  at  once 
to  distinguish  him  from  the  fiodt  of  Charles 
CarroUs  in  and  around  Anm^mUs.  Thus  he 
signed  his  letters  almost  from  tbe  day  of  his 
arrival  In  Maryland. 

Maryland  and  the  Nation  are  justly 
proud  of  his  contributions  to  American 
history.  Charles  Carroll  of  Carr<Aton 
risked  the  largest  fortune  in  America  to 
support  the  Revolutim.  He  added  his 
great  intellectual  talents  and  business 
sldUs  to  the  benefit  of  the  young  strug- 
gling coi)ntry  he  helped  to  found.  His 
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connectl<n)B  with  Frederick  County,  Md., 
played  an  important  part  in  the  formu- 
lation of  bis  life  and  his  works. 


INFLATION  AND  THE  DEFENSE 
BUDGET 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALO 

or   OKOKCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  26,  1976 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  R.  W.  Komer  recently 
wrote  an  excellent  article  for  the  Wash- 
ington Post  that  appeared  on  January  6, 
1976.  The  great  critics  of  defense  spend- 
ing overlook  the  inflation  factor,  they 
overlook  the  "cost  overruns"  on  cars  and 
other  consumer  items,  and  they  consist- 
ently overlook  and  underestimate  the 
gigantic  armed  services  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Since  Mr.  K<Hners  article  was 
published,  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  has  been  caught  with  its  Soviet 
defense  budget  estimating  pants  down 
and  now  concedes  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  spending  a  great  deal  more  on 
defense  than  it  was  willing  heretofore  to 
concede.  The  critics  also  overlook  the 
cost  of  manpower,  now  that  we  are  "buy- 
ing volunteers  and  abandoning  the  con- 
cept that  service  in  the  military  is  an 
obligation  of  citizenship.  Mr.  Komer 's 
thoughtful  article,  as  reproduced  by  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute  News  Di- 
gest of  January  7,  1976, -follows: 

Inflation  Am  thb  Defensz  Bttdcet 
(By  R.  W.  Komer) 
"In  constant  dollars,  with  Inflation  re- 
moved, our  (tofense  budget  has  been  going 
down,  not  up.  It  is  also  way  down  as  a 
percentage  of  QNP  and  as  a  percentage  of 
the  federal  budget.  The  truth  Is  we're  spend- 
ing a  lot  less,  not  more,  for  defense.  While 
Hill  critics  keep  talking  of  the  'record'  FT 
1976  defense  budget  request  of  almost  tlOO 
billion,  the  fact  Is  that  In  constant  dollars 
this  Is  the  lowest  level  of  defense  outlays 
since  the  pre-Korea  Louis  Johnson  defense 
budget  of  FT  1960,  which  gave  a  signal  some 
believe  contributed  to  North  Korea's  de- 
cision to  attack  the  South  soon  afterward. 

"In  a  brllUant  series  of  articles  In  Foreign 
Policy,  unfortunately  Ignored  by  the  rest  of 
the  media,  Albert  Wohlstetter  lashed  out  at 
the  way  false  mythology  dominates  the  arms 
debate.  He  showed  how  such  widely  used 
' /rhetorical  imagery  as  'arms  races,'  'steadUy 
1/  cUmblng  defense  budgets.'  'record  defense 
spending'  and  the  like  obscure  more  than 
they  reveal.  Focusing  primarily  on  the  U.S. 
and  Soviet  strategic  nuclear  'arms  race,'  he 
wondered  how  the  United  States  at  least 
could  be  regarded  as  racing,  when  Its  effort 
was  declining  rather  than  increasing  In  real 
terms. 

. .  Drawing  on  CIA  (uialyses,  (James] 
Scblesinger  asserts  that  If  U.S.  spending  on 
retirement  pay  Is  excluded,  the  U.S.SJI.  is 
now  spending  almost  60  per  cent  more  on 
defense  than  the  United  States.  Compara- 
tive analyses  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  defense 
spending  are  very  difficult  to  make,  depend- 
ing as  they  do  on  complex  ruble-dollar  con- 
version ratios  which  can  be  quite  mislead- 
ing. We  know  all  too  little  about  Soviet  de- 
fense costs;  hence,  we  must  do  large  extrap- 
olations. FintUly  the  two  superpowers  often 
spend  their  money  on  quite  diSerent  things. 
But  whatever  the  frailties  of  the  analytic 
process.   It  is  q\rtte  adequate  for  showing 
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trends — and  the  Soviet  trend  U  clMrly  up 
while  ours  to  distinctly  down.  If  there  to  an 
arms  race,  it  to  hard  to  m«  that  we  are 
running  fast,  as  Wohlstetter  brings  out. 

"This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  United  States 
to  now  militarily  Inferior  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
especially  In  nuclear  capabilities.  Nor  does 
Scblesinger  even  claim  this.  What  worries 
him  to  rather  that  if  this  trend  continues 
over  time,  the  United  States  might  find  it- 
self   in   a   serious   InferlM'    position. 

"Schlesinger's  concerns  have  been  pooh- 
poohed  by  Sen.  William  Proxmlre  (D-Wls.), 
who  trotted  out  some  reservations  by  VS. 
Intelligence  chiefs  over  the  accuracy  of  the 
U.S.-U,S.S.R.  budget  comparlaons  In  order  to 
throw  cold  wat«r  on  them  as  overstating  the 
Soviet  budget.  But  a  close  reading  of  CIA 
head  WlUlam  Colby's  and  DIA  Ctilef  Lt.  Oen. 
Daniel  Graham's  testimony,  reinforced  by 
their  subsequent  assertions,  shows  that,  on 
the  contrary,  both  Insist  we  have  probably 
been  understating  It. 

"It  Is  often  suggested  that  In  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  growing  disparity  between  U.S. 
and  Soviet  strength,  Scblesinger  has  been 
opposed  to  detente.  In  contrast  to  Henry  Kto- 
■siuger.  But  as  Stephen  Bosenfeld  of  The 
Post  points  out.  actually  they  agree  on  de- 
tente as  a  goal.  The  difTerence  he  sees  to  that 
Scblesinger  has  thought  that  'the  stick  of  a 
strong  defense  posture  would  more  likely  in- 
duce Soviet  reasonableness' — on  SALT  as  well 
as  other  Issues. 

"While  we're  on  the  subject  of  defense 
costs,  it  Is  well  to  look  at  another  favorite 
whipping  boy — cost  overruns.  As  so  often 
iised,  thU  term  suggesti  that  the  mUltary 
simply  can't  control  costo.  There's  unques- 
tionably too  much  gold  ptotlug  and  other 
waste  in  defense  procurement,  but  it's  not 
the  crucial  factor  in  cost  overruns.  Straight 
inflation  Is  the  biggest  single  cause.  More- 
over, as  people  like  Rep.  Les  Aspln  (D-Wto.) 
well  know,  the  very  term  'cost  overrun,'  with 
its  connotation  of  the  spendthrift  military 
exceeding  well  conceived  Inlttol  cost  esti- 
mates, is  a  misnomer.  Initial  predevelopment 
estimates  of  what  highly  sophisticated  and 
unique  weapon  systems  might  cost  when 
produced  6-10  years  later  are  a  far  cry  from 
estimating  whether  next  year's  auto  or  TV 
modeto  wiU  cost  6  percent  to  10  percent 
more  to  produce.  In  those  frequent  cases 
where  novel  advances  In  the  state  of  the  art 
are  being  undertaken,  cost  estimates  cannot 
be  more  than  educated  guesses. 

"Another  charactertotic  of  congressional 
and  medto  analysis  of  defense  outlays  is  that 
it  tends  to  foc\is  largely  on  expenditures  to 
develop  or  procure  high  technology  items, 
which  take  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  de- 
fense budget.  There  to  little  focus  on  man- 
power costs,  which  absorb  weU  over  half 
the  budget,  or  operations  and  maintenance, 
which  take  the  next  biggest  chunk.  The  fact 
is  that  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  de- 
fense budget  goes  for  maintaining  the  extot- 
Ing  forces,  without  taking  Into  account  any 
outlays  for  new  equipment  or  munitions. 
These  costs  have  Increased  so  much  that  the 
existing  forces  have  had  to  be  cut  back  sharp- 
ly ..  .  the  number  of  uniformed  personnel 
has  been  reduced  no  less  than  585,000  from 
the  level  In  1964,  the  last  pre-Vletnam  year. 
The  number  overseas  Is  down  about  250,000 
over  the  same  period.  These  facts  are  also 
relevant  to  how  much  seciwlty  we  are  getting 
from  the  still  enormous  sums  we  spend  for 
defense.  But  where  do  we  find  a  cogent  ex- 
position of  possible  tradeoffs  between  force 
structure,  readiness  and  modernization? 

"My  purpose  Is  not  to  argue  for  higher 
defense  spending — though  I  think  a  case 
could  be  made.  It  is  to  plead  for  more  than 
superficial  sloganeering  and  misleading  rhet- 
oric in  the  annual  defense  debate.  How  much 
to  enough  for  national  defense  to  a  serious 
issue,  on  which  the  electorate  to  entitled  to 
more  Illumination  than  It  gets.  We  should 
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not  Ignore  inflation  where  It  applies  to  the 
defense  budget,  while  citing  It  constantly  m 
a  crucial  cause  of  higher  outlays  In  every 
other  case.  Nor  should  we  cynically  dtomtos 
as  Just  the  iisual  budget-time  propaganda 
those  analyses  showing  the  declining  pro- 
portion of  real  resources  being  devoted  to  de- 
fense, or  the  growing  gap  between  t<>tel 
U.S.  versus  U.S£.R.  military  spending.  These 
are  by  no  means  the  only  valid  determlnanto 
of  what  constitutes  prudent  defense  out- 
lays. But  they  are  not  irrelevant.  Hence 
Scblesinger  was  only  doing  what  hto  job 
called  for  when  he  said  the  public  must  be 
Informed  about  such  trends.  Apparently  the 
admintotratlon  found  htm  too  much  of  a  Cas- 
sandra on  thto  score,  but  as  he  remarked 
'some  years  from  now,  somebody  will  raise 
the  cuestlon  why  were  we  not  warned,  and 
I  want  to  be  able  to  say.  Indeed,  you  were."' 


ARIZONA    OLD-TIME    FIDDLERS 
ASSOCIATION 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

or   ABIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

-  'Thursday.  February  26.  1976 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  an  82-year-oId  fiddle  player  can 
get  a  standing  ovation  from  an  audience 
whose  age  averages  less  than  half  of  his, 
it  says  a  lot  for  the  man  and  his  music. 

Mr.  Horace  Ci-andall,  of  Mesa,  Ariz., 
was  the  recipient  of  such  a  tribute  re- 
cently. It  came  toward  the  end  of  a  2^- 
hour  performance  by  the  Arizona  Old- 
Time  Fiddlers  Association  at  the  post 
theater  at  Fort  Huachuca,  a  U.S.  Army 
base  in  southern  Arizona. 

Mr.  Crandall  was  one  of  several  per- 
forming members  of  the  association,  a 
nonprofit  organization  dedicated  to  the 
preservation  and  advancement  of  tradi- 
tional fiddling. 

The  fiddlers  association  was  organized 
in  1974  in  Payson,  Ariz.,  and  is  growing 
in  numbers  and  in  stature.  Membership 
is  open  to  anyone,  whether  he  plays  fiddle 
or  not,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  a  member 
of  such  an  enthusiastic  and  civic-minded 
group. 

Mr,  Jay  Belt  of  Phoenix  is  presidoit 
and  has  done  an  outstanding  Job.  Other 
officei-s  are  William  Chllecost  of  Mesa, 
vice  president;  Linda  Willet  of  Phoenix, 
secretary;  Chuck  Crabdree  of  Payson, 
treasurer;  Viola  Goodnow  of  Payson, 
membership  secretary;  Lyman  Keeling  of 
Apache  Junction,  publicity  chairman; 
and  Irv  Phillips,  editor.  Board  membei-s 
are  Sol  Rudnick  of  Phoenix;  Russell  Bur- 
ris  of  Mesa;  Tom  Wing  of  Payson;  and 
H.  B.  "Mac"  McCloud  of  Phoenix. 

The  performance  at  Fort  Huachuca 
was  the  association's  first  attempt  at  a 
road  show,  and  it  was  tremendously  suc- 
cessful. Sixty  members  made  the  trip, 
and  a  second  show  was  staged  the  fid- 
lowing  day  at  the  Pinal  County  Fair- 
ground, between  Casa  Grande  and  Cool- 
idge. 

Many  of  the  members  do  not  read 
music,  but  can  play  traditional  and  mod- 
em tunes  for  3  hours  without  repeating 
a  song.  Rules  of  the  association  prohibit 
the  use  of  electrical  or  amplified  instru- 
ments in  contests,  which  are  growing  in 
popularity. 
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Hie  fiddlers  anaociatlon  is  making  sig- 
nificant contrflnitioDs  to  Arixona's  bi- 
oenfeennial  otMemtnoes  and  Is  also  oon- 
trlbutlnK  ita  talmte  to  civic  and  chari- 
table cndeafors. 

The  assodatloii's  monthly  magarine, 
the  Arisona  FUkUnr,  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing publications  of  its  kind  in  the 
Nation. 


JIM  FARLEY  SEZBS  UP  THE  PRESI- 
DENTIAL RACE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  new  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEPBESENTATIVES 

Thurtday,  February  26.  1976 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  Yoric.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rscou,  I  Include  Uie  fol- 
kmlng  article  by  former  Poetmacter  Gen- 
eral James  A.  Rudey,  one  of  America's 
most  distinguished  public  servants  and 
beyond  a  doubt  tlie  foremost  Democrat 
on  the  poUtkad  scene  during  the  last  50 
years: 

Wnx  1976  Be  a  fttmxnt  or  1932? 
(By  James  A.  Farley) 

The  late  John  T.  Kennedy  once  said. 
'llothers  may  atUI  want  their  favorite  sons 
to  grow  up  to  be  prtaldent,  but  they  do  not 
want  them  to  beoome  poUtldans  In  tlie  proc- 
eas."  JFK,  a  shrewd  leader,  was  painfully 
aware  that  the  word  poUtlcUn  had  oome  to 
have  a  double  meaning  to  many  Amnrkama. 
Even  cxurent  diotloaarles  lecognlae  this. 

On  tb«  one  band,  a  poUtlclan  is  somebody 
who's  skilled  in  running  a  govenunent.  PoU- 
tlclan can  also  maanaomsone  whose  interests 
we  primarily  sslflsh — personally  or  in  a  par- 
tisan sense. 

Gerald  Ford  Is  a  nice  fellow.  Personally  Z 
11^  him.  But.  I  am  afraid  to  say.  ho  Just 
doesn't  seem  to  have  the  knack,  the  spaik. 
the  personality  to  get  the  country  behind 


I  think  Ford  was  wsaned  on  small-town, 
mldwestern  conservative  poUtic»— ^that's  aU 
he  ever  practiced  during  his  25  yean  as  a 
VA,  congressman — and  he  just  doesnt  seem 
to  be  able  to  represent  any  other  constitu- 
ency. 

Herbert  Hoover  was  the  same  way,  you 
Imow.  He  was  a  fine  man,  an  honorable  man; 
he  served  the  country  weU  after  be  left  of- 
fice. He  even  had  some  pretty  good  ideas  for 
^ttUig  the  country  out  of  the  throes  of  the 
Oreat  Depression  during  the  latter  days  of 
his  administration.  But  all  his  efforts  seemed 
half-hearted.  They  didn't  go  far  enough.  He 
Just  coxUdnt  convlnee  the  public,  the  work- 
ing man,  the  farmer,  that  he  was  genuinely 
concerned  about  their  plight.  He  was  too 
remote,  too  distant,  too  old  guard,  as  tt  were. 
I  think  Ford  has  the  same  image  problem. 

Now,  you  take  PTO — well,  he  was  a  pluto- 
crat. A  coimtry  gentleman,  raised  in  privi- 
lege. It  wasn't  easy  tor  him  to  tutderstand 
and  empathize  with  laboring  people.  But  as 
President,  he  achieved  a  rMnarkable  meta- 
morphosis. Roosevelt  was  determined  to  be 
the  leader  of  all  the  people,  and  aU  the  great 
social  legislation  of  the  first  100  days — diir- 
ing  which  time,  in  my  view,  he  saved  the 
economic  order — was  designed  to  be  humane, 
principled,  to  save  people's  dignity. 

The  Public  Works  Administration,  for  in- 
stance, provided  meaningful  wotk.  Tbon- 
»nds  of  Idle  hands  were  set  to  suob  tasks  as 
building  BotOOm  Dam.  tbs  rtaaatooffk 
Brtdge  In  New  Torit,  ft  new  ssiwage  sjirtem  for 
Chicago  and  UM.aiBOmft  carriers  Buterprtse 
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and  Torktown,  as  weU  as  many  airports,  rural 
roads  and  new  post  t^ces. 

The  Works  Piogreas  Administration  set 
mosidans  to  work  making  music,  arttsts  to 
painting  pictures,  actors  io  acting  and 
■liteta  to  turning  out  txxAs.  The  resnlts 
were  free  concerts,  coiurthouse  murals,  per- 
fonnanoes  of  Shakespeare  and  a  marvelous 
aeries  of  guides  and  folklore  collections  tar 
every  state  in  the  luiion. 

The  C.C.C.  civilian  work  camps  sent  young 
men  out  on  reforestation  and  fire -prevention 
projects,  and  so  forth,  in  exchange  for  board, 
lodging,  recreation  and  a  small  monthly 
sttpend.  Sure,  a  part  of  this  might  have  been 
leaf-raklng.  as  some  critics  called  it.  but  It 
took  idle  young  men  off  the  city  streets  and 
away  from  rural  porches  and  provided  mean- 
ingful tasks. 

Tbese  things,  the  W1>A.,  the  P.W.A..  tdie 
C.C.C,  did  not  in  and  of  themselves  solve 
the  depression  woes,  but  they  helped  raise 
peoplelB  morale,  they  got  people  believing  in 
Amerlea  again.  Depressed  spirits  began  to 
soar  with  new  hope.  Instead  of  Just  coUect- 
Ing  a  check  and  sitting  around  moping,  men 
and  women  were  able  to  use  their  skills,  their 
eno'gy,  their  creativity. 

Sure,  I  know  today  is  different  from  the 
"SOs.  Maybe  we  have  aU  the  bridges,  all  the 
dams,  all  the  roads  we  need.  But  there  are 
other  huge  tasks  tbat  need  doing.  What 
about  cleaning  up  the  environment,  flood 
reclamation,  new  energy  plants?  Why  doesnt 
Ford  create  public  service  programs  in  these 
areas  for  some  of  the  unemployed?  Ill  tell 
you  why,  because  he  views  those  eight  or  nine 
million  out  of  vrork  as  statistics,  not  people. 

In  1930.  when  one-fourth  of  aU  Americans 
were  without  Jobs.  FDB  said.  "America  calls 
for  government  with  a  soul.  Unemployment 
is  a  problem  of  the  entire  ccunmunlty  .  .  . 
It  Is  a  social  tragedy."  I  don't  think  the  Ford 
administration  has  evidenced  much  commit- 
ment m  getting  people  back  tQ  work.  Bow 
can  people  trust  or  have  faith  in  a  govern- 
ment which  doesnt  move,  which  doesn't 
act? 

Speaking  as  a  political  animal — which  I 
am— I  see  the  White,  House  rede  today  as  one 
of  creating  policy,  bread-and-butter  pro- 
grams to  put  Americans  back  to  work.  Find- 
ing enq)loyment  for  idle  auto  workers,  con- 
stmcttott  laborers  and  white  collar  profes- 
sionals, thafs  where  the  challenge  is  now. 
If  FDB  were  around  today,  he  would  call  in 
all  tte  legislative  leaders  and  give  them  hell. 
Be  would  hold  up  every  patzonage  job  and 
pork  barrel  project  In  the  country  until  Con- 
gress acted. 

But  what  do  we  have  instead?  Ford  and 
government  economists  arguing  that  high 
unemployment  Is  the  price  we  have  to  pay 
for  curbing  filiation.  Bot.  Try  and  sell  that 
to  a  man  with  a  wife,  kids  and  a  mortgpige. 
This  eoimtry  Is  rich  enough  to  give  everyone 
a  decent  share  of  the  pie. 

They  said  that  the  depression  proved  that 
the  capitalistic  system  doesnt  work.  At  least 
that  was  what  a  lot  of  economists  said  in 
the  19306.  But  we  licked  the  depression, 
created  dignity  for  the  working  class  and 
brought  millions  of  American  families  out  of 
the  doldrums  and  provided  them  with  com- 
fort and  security. 

And  we  did  all  this  by  giving  people  the 
social  reforms  that  were  needed,  unemploy- 
ment Insurance,  bank-deposit  insurance,  the 
minimum  wage,  government  old-age  pen- 
sions, stock  market  regulations,  guaranteed 
collective  bargaining,  low-cost  housing  and 
farm  subsidies. 

In  fact,  I  don't  think  It  would  be  an  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  these  social  reforms 
are  what's  keeping  the  country  afloat  today. 
It  has  become  popular  to  knock  the  New 
Deal,  to  say  that  now  people  have  come  to 
expect  the  government  to  solve  all  their 
problems.  WeU,  I  say  that  only  the  federal 
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authorities  have  the  capacity  to  permanently 
change  the  eoun^  for  the  bettar. 

The  New  Deal  aaaj  have  had  lU  shortcom- 
ings. Soaie  piogiaiM  failed.  Some  cost  too 
much.  Bone  flaod  Meaawer*  hadly  admin- 
istered. But  we  left  a  tagaey  that  Is  aervlng 
the  country  well.  Under  the  eonnrvatlve 
Fwd  artmlnfartratton  ttiere  le  a  BMratorium 
on  new  government  progians.  Ihera  la  a 
paring  down  of  public  aervlee  Joba.  We  are 
reducing  federal  services  to  the  poor. 

We  are  turning  our  backs  ob  the  problems 
of  the  cities.  We  are  stlfllac  social  aad  hu- 
mane legislation  but  spending  more  on 
defense  appropriations.  Can  anyoae  tmth- 
f  uUy  say  that  such  policies  wlU  build  a  better 
and  more  eqiUtable  society?  I  ttilak  not.  The 
country  cannot  rally  behind  8a<ai  negative 
strictures,  such  callous  Indlfferenoe  to  tb» 
needs  of  the  masses. 

The  concept  that  aroused  the  greatest 
public  suppwt  for  FOB'S  programs  was  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  of  1988.  It 
permitted  industry  to  make  price  agreements 
and  fix  production  quotas,  subject  to  gov- 
ernment approval. 

It  also  required  fair  practice  codes  that 
would  raise  wages.  Improve  working  oondi- 
tions  and,  for  the  first  time,  guarantee  ool- 
lective  bargaining.  Although  It  was  kitorired 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court,  it  left  a  lasting 
mark  on  industrial  labor  relations.  Peihaps 
more  important — at  the  tbne — becaiae  it 
promised  a  new  sense  of  fairness  and  equity 
in  the  marketplace,  it  mobUlaed  the  support 
of  millions,  en^iloyers  and  employeea  alike. 
For  a  time,  the  Blue  Eagle  was  more  on  fUs- 
play  than  the  flag.  We  Do  Our  Port  became 
the  motto  of  the  day. 

Compare  this  with  President  Ftacd's  dis- 
astrous WIN  program.  NBA  was  a  needed  gut 
reform  measure  backed  by  a  dedicated  fed- 
eral authority.  It  promised  that  every  man's 
concern  was  the  government's  concern.  WIN, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  a  pubUe  relations 
gimmick,  a  plea  for  support  by  %  President 
without  any  clearly  defined  Objectives. 

Sometimes  I  thhik  that  the  puldlc  has  be- 
come more  sophisticated  than  tts  leaders. 
They  are  certainly  savvy  enough  to  know  the 
difference  between  a  starategy  and  a  atrate- 
gem,  between  a  meaningful  oono^t  and  a 
slogan. 

Politick  today  are  different  than  they  were 
In  my  day.  Leaders  stood  for  ■nww^ing  back 
in  the  "SOs  and  '40s.  Even  the  mudt  maligned 
political  bosses;  they  may  have  had  their 
cronies,  made  deals,  even  clipped  the  public 
purse  a  little,  but  they  stayed  hrane  and 
grappled  with  the  issues. 

Lookr  at  Ford,  constantly  barnstomUng  the 
country,  running  for  re-election  a  year 
ahead,  adopting  a  conservative  stripe  one 
day  In  one  place,  a  middle-of-the-road  posi- 
tion another  day  in  another  place.  He  seems 
to  have  forgotten  that  those  be  campaigned 
for  in  1974  mostly  lost,  Including  the  candi- 
date In  his  own  home  district.  Is  it  any 
wonder  the  puoUc  Is  turned  off  politics  and 
politicians?  Is  this  all  they  can  e]q>ect  from 
the  nation's  chief  executive — a  traveling 
circus— during  the  present  crunch? 

Ford's  Cabinet — after  Butz,  Simon,  I  can't 
even  nanke  them.  What  are  their  nostrums 
for  dealing  with  Inflation,  recession,  the 
energy  crisis?  X  teU  you.  BMMWvelt  had  a 
genius  tat  picking  talented  aides,  people  like 
Frances  Perkins,  Harold  Xekea^  Oordell  Hull, 
Henry  Moigentbau,  Jr.  Every  one  of  them 
ocnvtrlbuted  to  the  flood  of  Nttw  Deal  Innova- 
tkms.  Booeevelt  wouMnt  tolerate  yea  men. 
backs.  He  demanded,  and  got  new  formulas 
for  vexing  Issues. 

Then  ttiMe  was  the  so-called  Bmln  Itust, 
outstanding  individuals  .  ilka  Baymond 
Moley,  Bex  TugwM.  AdtOpb  Sedfe.  Jadge 
Sam  Rosenman.  Hugh  lOhneon.  They  iMdat 
any  government  ba^grouhd.  ^ai  tb«y  issre 
tanmedlaMly  labeled  Istarry-eyed  vistenariee*' 
and  "crtHdtpot  reformen."  What  isnt  so  weU 
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known  today  Is  thftt  moat  of  th«  concepts 
they  worked  on  were  Incubated  In  New  York 
State  by  VDR,  Al  Smith  and  Bob  Wagner. 

The  Brain  Trust  were  from  academla,  they 
were  not  pals,  bat  tliey  wmn  ■natoin.  oon< 
fldent  men  who.  when  glT«n  their  heada  by 
Booeevelt,  did  devlae  fresh  pathways  through 
the  economic  underbrtish.  Far  from  being 
Idle  dreamers,  they  were  pragmatic  men  who 
created  solid  ground  for  the  needy,  the  poor, 
the  disenfranchised  to  stand  on. 

Despite  today's  problems,  the  Republlcan.s 
wUl  have  a  chance  to  go  to  the  voters  for 
another  mandate  In  1976.  but  I  don't  think 
theyni  get  it.  The  Democrats  have  an  excel- 
lent chance  to  regain  the  White  House.  The 
key  U  party  unity  no  split  between  reformers 
and  regulars.  If  Ted  Kennedy  and  Oene  Mc- 
Carthy had  given  more  help  to  Humphrev  !n 
1968,  we  could  have  beaten  Nixon.  I  tlilnk 
either  Humphrey  or  Muskle  would  be  the 
strongest  consensus  candidates.  Labor  likes 
them,  and  bread-and-butter  Issues  should 
dominate  the  campaign. 

When  the  Democratic  Convention  opens  at 
Madison  Square  Garden  next  summer,  I  am 
hiding  to  be  appointed  a  delegate-at-Iarge 
from  New  York.  If  that  happens.  I'll  be  there 
when  the  gavel  comes  down.  There  are  always 
delegates  coming  to  me  for  advice,  and  I'll  be 
around  to  give  It — as  I've  done  for  50  years. 


PROTECTING  AMERICAN  JOBS  IN 
THE  SPECIALTY  STEEL  INDUS- 
TRY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  26,  1976 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mi-.  Speaker,  since 
first  being  elected  to  Congress  I  have 
sought  to  protect  basic  American  In- 
terest*. One  of  the  most  basic  is  Ameri- 
can Jobs. 

A  number  of  American  Industries  have 
seen  their  domestic  markets  shrink  be- 
cause of  foreign  Imports.  The  result  has 
been  a  loss  to  American  workers  and 
business. 

In  particular,  the  specialty  steel  indus- 
try has  been  hard  hit  on  a  double  front. 
Last  fall  Uberals  in  the  Congress  once 
again  attempted  to  reimpose  the  ban  on 
Rhodesian  chrome  which  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  American  specialty 
steels.  We  were  successful  in  fighting  oflf 
this  attempt. 

If  it  had  been  successful,  this  country 
would  have  become  dependent  on  Soviet 
chrome  at  higher  prices.  The  result 
would  have  been  less  American  jobs — 
right  here  in  our  own  17  th  Congressional 
District  in  such  places  as  Mansfield  and 
Coshocton.  As  I  previously  stated,  the 
American  specialty  steelworker  has  also 
been  under  attack  from  unfair  foreign 
competition.  In  the  words  of  the  U.S.  In- 
ternational Trade  Commission's  report, 
foreign  imports  were  "a  substantial  cause 
of  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  indus- 
try." 

What  is  happening  is  all  too  painfully 
clear.  The  American  specialty  steel  In- 
duatry  has  been  faced  with  high  unem- 
plojrment.  At  IcMt  part  of  the  blame  can 
be  ptooed  at  foreign  producers. 

Foreign  countries  have  exported  their 
unemployment  to  this  country.  It  1«  es- 
timated that  more  than  70  percent  at  the 
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world's  steel  capacity  is  either  feovern- 
xnent-owned  or  heavily  subsidized.  For- 
eign competitors  are  often  subsidized  by 
their  governments.  They  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  their  economic  balance  sheet 
as  American  companies  do.  In  simple 
language,  these  foreign  countries  arc  en- 
'Saged  in  dumping  their  products  on  the 
American  market  at  artificially  low 
prices. 

Once  again  in  this  area  we  see  the 
double  standard.  While  American  com- 
panies are  prohibited  from  such  practices 
in  this  country  and  in  foreign  countries, 
foreign  countries  can  get  away  with  them. 
While  other  countries  feel  free  to  restrict 
American  products  in  their  own  lands, 
they  bitterly  oppose  being  treated  the 
same  way  in  this  country.  It  is  long  past 
time  that  this  countiy  should  put  up  with 
such  practices  which  rob  American  work- 
ers of  their  Jobs. 

I  urge  the  President  to  support  the 
recommendations  of  the  International 
Trade  Commission.  Those  recommenda- 
tions are,  at  least,  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 


ARMS  SALES  CEILING  SUPPORTED 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  February  26.  1976 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  surely  one 
of  the  more  imiportant  components  of 
the  House  bill  on  security  assistance  that 
we  will  be  taking  up  shortly  concerns 
the  matter  of  arms  sales.  The  House 
C(Hnmittee  on  International  Relations, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  has  recom- 
mended extending  the  Nelson  amend- 
ment— which  permits  disapproval  by 
concurrent  resolution  of  certain  pro- 
posed arms  sales — so  as  to  cover  all  arms 
sales.  Reporting  requir^nents  would  be 
tightened  and  broadened.  But  above  all, 
the  House  bill  would  set  a  ceiling  on  the 
total  amount  of  arms  sales  that  our  Gov- 
ernment or  commercial  concerns  may 
transact. 

I  am  proud  to  have  cosponsored  tliis 
measure  during  committee  markup.  Un- 
fortunately, arms  sales  could  still  amoiut 
to  an  exorbitant  $9  billion — last  year's 
level — but  it  would  certainly  be  an  Im- 
provement, and  h<H}efully  just  a  first 
step. 

I  want  to  commend  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  editorial  in  yesterday's 
New  York  Times  supporting  this  posi- 
tion : 

CtrrriNG  Arms  Salks 

The  shameful  expansion  of  American  arms 
sales  abroad  from  I«m  than  $1  billion  to 
1970  to  an  estimated  $ia  bUUon  In  the  fiscal 
year  ending  next  June  raises  political  and 
mom  Issues  neither  the  Administration  nor 
the  Congress  can  Ignore. 

The  United  States  has  become  the  muni- 
tions king  of  the  world,  selling  to  virtually 
all  iK>n-Communlst  buyers.  With  profits  and 
the  balance  of  paymenU  the  chief  guide,  the 
United  States  now  sells  more  arms  abroad 
than  all  other  countries  combined.  It  also 
has  become  a  major  supplier  of  both  sides 
la  both  of  the  Mideast's  dangerous  arms 
races — that  between  the  Arabs  and  Israelis 
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'  and  tliat  'feetiroe'n  Iraii'  and  the  Arab  states 
bordering  the  Persian  OUlf. 

In  the  past,  arms  grabts  were  tinder  the 
control  of  Congress,  whleh  had  to  vote  the 
funds,  and  the  Admlnlstmtlan  Hatted  ahlp- 
meuts  prlmarUy  to  uUles  and  to  other  areas 
.  where  American  foreign  policy  flLOd  security 
,  toterests  were  felt  to  be  at  stake.  Later 
Congressional  opposition  reduced  arms  gifts 
to  the  vanishing  point.  But  cash  sales,  es- 
sentially out  of  control,  .■joared  to  levels  many 
times  higher  than  the  gift  shipments  Con- 
gresH  found  dbjectlonaUe. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago,  under  the  Nelson 
Amendment,  the  CiJngress  asserted  the  right 
of  prior  review  aid  veto  over  the  bulk  of 
American  arm*  sides  abroad,  wlilch  have 
tripled  since  1973.  But  arms  sales  cdntlnued 
to  rise.  Congress  exercised  Its  veto  power 
only  once.  In  the  projected  aale  of  Hawk 
anil-alrcraft  missiles  to  Jordan.  The  more 
extensive  review  authority  voted  by  the  Sen- 
ate last  week  In  the  new  Arms  Kxpwt  Oohtrol 
Act  Is  also  likely  to  be  InsulDclent. 

A  more  effective  way  for  Congress  to  raduce 
participation  In  JJie  arms  trade  by  the  United 
States  Is  to  Impose  a  celling  on  export  li- 
censes. The  version  of  the  Senate  bill  ap- 
proved lart  week  by  the  House  International 
RelaUons  Committee  would  do  Just  that  It 
would  limit  the  yearly  tranafer  of  American- 
made  weapons  to  foreign  countries  to  $9  bil- 
lion. That  figure  is  stUl  far  too  high,  but  it 
Is  a  beginning  toward  sanity. 

A  sUtutory  limit  would  farce  the  Admin- 
istration to  request  Congresalonal  authoriza- 
tion If  It  wants  to  go  atx)ve  the  celling,  some- 
thing that  either  house  then  could  block. 
Under  the  present  law  and  the  new  Senate 
bill,  both  houses  of  Congress  have  to  pass  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  veto  any  individual 
arms  contract.  That  is  dlflScult  to  achieve, 
except  In  unusoal  circumstances.  But  with 
an  overall  celling,  this  capability  might 
prove  suffloient.  ' 

At  present.  Congress  must  act  within 
twenty  days  to  veto  an  arms  sale.  The  Sen- 
ates  new  bill  would  extend  Congress's  veto 
power,  hitherto  limited  to  govenm»nt-to- 
govemment  transactions,  to  commercial  arms 
■ales,  which  reportedly  have  tripled  to  $2 
billion  in  the  past  year  as  a  result  of  efforts 
to  avoid  Congressional  review.  It  would  per- 
mit Congress,  as  well  as  the  President,  to 
veto  the  resale  of  American  arms  to  third 
countries  by  the  original  recipients.  And  it 
may  Impede  bribery  in  weapons  deals  abroad 
by  requiring  all  gifts,  fees  and  commissions 
paid  In  connection  with  overseas  weapons 
sales  to  be  reported  to  the  State  Department 
and  Congress. 

All  these  reforms  are  badly  needed,  and 
•o  Is  the  ceUing  voted  by  the  Rouse  com- 
mittee. 


NATIONAL  PFA  WEEK 


HON.  EDWARD  MFZVINSKY 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28,  1976 

Mr.  MEZVmSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  has  been  chosen  National  Future 
Farmers  of  America  Week.  This  is  an  al- 
together fitting  tribute  for  a  fine  orga- 
nization. 

PFA  members  learn  by  doing— whether 
it  is  practical  work  experience,  competi- 
tive livestock  Judging,  or  learning  how  to 
take  a  leaderdilp  role  in  the  community. 
They  perform  all  the  tasks  that  they  can 
expect  as  farmers  In  an  tncreastaigly  so- 
phisticated agrletdtural  environment. 

Iowa's  program  has  been  outstanding, 
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a  fact  that  is  underscored  by  its  growth. 
Now  in  its  48th  year,  Iowa  FFA  mem- 
bership has  surpassed  13.000. 

I  commend  the  FFA  and  their  con- 
tribution to  the  goals  of  their  theme — a 
future  for  America. 


SENATOR  CHURCH  SAYS  HE  IS 
ABOUT  TO  ANNOUNCE  HIS  CANDI- 
DACY FOR  PRESIDENT 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WTDLER 

or   MEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  26,  1979 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senator 
Frank  Chttrch  slasrs  he  is  about  to  an- 
nounce his  candidacy  for  Democratic 
candidate  for  President.  There  are  so 
many  such  potential  candidates  that  he 
is  lost  in  the  crowd.  Many  of  these  poten- 
tials are  Senatdrs,  but  CamtcH  alone 
seems  to  be  basing  his  candidacy  on  his 
unrelenting,  headline-seeking  investiga- 
tion of  our  country's  CIA  aiHl  other  se- 
curity agencies  and  his  destructive  ex- 
posure of  American  btisiness  interests 
overseas. 

It  is  true  that  not  much  of  this  im- 
presses the  public  unless  It  makes  a  dally 
headline.  Otherwise,  it  is  quickly  forgot- 
ten. But  the  effects  of  this  could  have 
dramatic  effects  on  our  eccmomy — ^not 
only  on  our  Nation's  eooncnnic  health  in 
general,  but  on  the  loss  of  thousands  of 
jobs  on  Long  Iriand  aiMl  the  destruction 
of  our  aerospace  business. 

The  Chur^  cottmittee,  having  bruised 
and  battered  the  tatcUlgence  community, 
has  turned  to  attack  the  business  C(»n- 
munity  and  its  overseas  operatloiis. 

In  the  manner  in  trtrich  it  has  aperated 
in  pointing  out  payments  made  bf  VS. 
companies  crrerseas,  the  committee  has 
sent  a  number  of  Mendly  governments 
reeling  and  wOl  likely  cause  the  collai)6e 
of  more  than  one.  The  successor  govern- 
ments will  surely  be  unfriendly  to  us. 
Some  large  American  compuiies  have 
been  adversely  affected  and  a  few  face 
possible  bankruptcy. 

The  charges  concern  the  payment  of 
money  by  American  concerns  to  persons 
In  the  countries  where  the  American 
firms  are  doing  bvsiness. 

Some  of  these  payments  are  legal  and 
proper.  Some  may  not  be.  But  the  present 
procedure  of  lumping  the  good  and  bad 
together  Is  a  smear  on  the  business  com- 
munity that  can  only  hurt  our  country. 

The  payments  made  must  be  Judged 
by  the  laws  of  the  country  hi  which  they 
are  made.  If  a  foreign  country  requires 
a  domestic  partnership,  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  our  businessmen  to  leave  the  busi- 
ness to  other  nations. 

We  have  found  that  we  cannot  force 
other  nations  to  adopt  our  form  of  de- 
mocracy, and  we  cannot  force  oChers  to 
abide  by  our  bustoess  laws  or  customs. 

ihe  classic  case  is  Onunman.  It  has 
been  accused  of  "something"  and  its 
contracts  with  Han  are  in  danger  as  a 
result.  Tlie  fact  that  it  has  flatly  stated 
that  "all  Orumman  actions  have  been 
legal  and  that  a  VB.  audit  hits  found 
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proper  the  payments  to  r^resentatlves" 
is  ignored. 

Grumman  did  use  brewers  In  arranging 
the  sales  of  F-14's  to  Iran.  These  were 
proper  arrangements  and  similar  to  ar- 
rangonents  the  company  made  else- 
where in  the  world.  It  is  a  form  of  com- 
mission agreement  that  most  Long  Is- 
landers would  recognize  as  similar  to 
paying  a  broker's  commission  on  the  sale 
of  a  house. 

The  result  of  tlie  publicity  could  be  the 
cancellation  of  contracts,  the  loss  of  hun- 
dreds of  millicMis  of  dollars  to  Grumman, 
the  loss  of  thousands  of  jobs  on  Long 
Island  and  a  disaster  for  the  Long  Island 
economy. 

AH  so  that  Prank  Church  caii  run  for 
President?  Would  not  the  better  way  be 
to  turn  over  any  evidence  of  wrong-doing 
to  the  Attorney  General  for  prosecution? 
Or  informing  the  Defense  Depai-tment  to 
recover  any  funds  that  were  improperly 
paid?  Petbaps,  but  that  apparently  is  not 
the  stuff  on  which  Presidential  cam- 
paigns are  based. 

An  appropriate  cartoon  for  this  Bi- 
centomlal  Year  would  be  Senator 
CHimcH  banging  Uncle  Sam  over  the 
head  with  a  tiammer  mailed  "Senate 
Committee"  and  the  caption  being  Uncle 
Sam  saying:  "I  wonder  why  I  dont  feel 
so  good?" 


SECOND   WORJLD   CONFERENCE   ON 
SOVIET  JEWRY 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or  UASSACaUSZTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thtenday,  February  26,  1976 

Mr.  KUNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  hon- 
ored to  be  &  partlcUiant  ki  the  Second 
WorM  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry  held 
in  Brussels  on  February  17-19  . 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues some  of  my  reflections  on  tliis 
historic  gathering: 

Remarks  by  Robert  F.  Deinan 

As  the  chartered  flight  with  180  Amei-i- 
caas  mads  its  final  appnxu^b  through  gray, 
leaden  skies  and  landed  at  Brussels,  the  In- 
tense and  Immense  security  forces  became 
apparent  to  everyone.  Heavily  armed  soldiers 
-and  groups  of  police  officers  surrouzuied  the 
plane  and  the  buses  waiting  for  its  passen- 
gers. I  felt  acutely  at  that  moment  the  fear 
and  anger  which  inevitably  arises  in  the 
heart  oi  any  Jew  who  attends  an  Interna- 
tional conference  where  almost  certalaily 
there  wUl  be  the  presence  or  the  threat  of 
violence  by  Arab  demonstrators  or  the  Pales- 
tine Liberation  Organization  (PLO).  Many 
reports  had  circulated  In  Brussels  for  several 
weeks  taut  the  PLO  would  have  a  counter- 
conference  during  the  dates  of  February  17- 
X9  when  more  than  12O0  Jews  from  34  na- 
tions attended  the  Second  World  Conference 
on  Soviet  Jewry.  The  FLO  group  did  not 
materialize  but  annoiinced  that  they  had 
postpone  their  "conference"  unUl  the 
spring. 

The  participants  hi  the  Brvissels  confer- 
enee  wUl  have  Indelibly  on  their  minds  some 
unforgettable  vignettes  of  the  moving  events 
of  this  global  gathering.  I  recan  at  one  sup- 
per a  four  year  old  boy  whose  taXbtr  Is  a 
BiMBlan  refoaenlk  and  whose  mother  came 
from  Ivad  with  Uttle  Jacob  to  plead  tm 
freedom  for  her  husband,   whom  she  left 
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more  than  two  years  ago  with  the  hope  and 
expectation  ttiat  Sovlst  offlcialB  would  allow 
him  to  tUlow  hw  to  JOToaalem. 

I  remember  also  the  beautiful  72  year  old 
motber-ln-lAw  of  Vladtmir  Blepak.  I  had  met 
this  dear  lady  In  Israel  in  August,  1976.  She 
came  sick  and  alone  to  Israel  leaving  her 
married  children  In  their  native  Ruasia, 
wtiose  government  has  consistently  denied 
them  the  right  to  emigrate.  This  valtent 
woman's  plea  to  the  Brussels  oonferenoe  for 
ttM  reUef  of  her  children  reminded  some  ob- 
ser\'er8  of  Rachel  and  caused  almost  every 
listener  to  shed  tears. 

I  remember  the  dynamic  Stanley  H.  Lowell, 
t^e  Chairman  of  the  XJJB.  National  Confer- 
ence on  Soviet  Jewry,  speaking  to  the  400 
American  delegates  on  the  first  morning  of 
the  conference,  reminding  them  that  it  was 
the  First  Brussels  Conference  precisely  five 
years  ago  that  was  the  direct  and  to  8om« 
extent  the  exclusive  reason  why  115,000  So- 
viet Jews  have  been  able  to  emigrate  from 
Russia  since  that  time. 

One  could  go  on  enumerating  aU  of  the 
dramatic,  moving  and  unforgettable  ecenes 
and  experiences  of  Brussels  TI.  But  the 
presence  of  some  40  Christians  at  Brussels  II 
should  not  be  omitted.  At  Brussels  I,  a  delib- 
erate decision  was  taken  to  make  that  gather- 
ing an  all-Jewish  meeting.  The  Christians 
who  were  invited  to  Brussels  II  c<Hnpocied 
and  issued  a  statement  of  soUdailty  and  sup- 
port which  reinforced  the  compelling  state- 
ment made  by  the  1500  delegates  on  the  last 
day  of  the  conference.  One  -can  hope  that 
the  Christian  presence  at  Bruaaela  n  is  a 
forecOiadowing  of  another  more  Intense  Chris- 
tian-Jewish Involvement  in  Soviet  Jewry. 

I  would  like  to  report  on  the  three  issues 
that  dominated  Brussels  II — (l)  the  Bueoes.s 
which  the  conference  has  already  had.  (2) 
ttte  Implications  oT  the  Helsinki  agreement 
of  August  1,  1975.  signed  hy  Russia,  the 
United  States  and  33  other  nations,  and  iS) 
the  fotuie  of  the  Jackson-Vanlk  Amendment 
as  a  teehnlqae  to  accelerate  the  emigration 
of  Russian  Jews. 

'     BBTTBSELS  S  IS  AIJtEAOT  A  ST7CCESS 

On  February  20,  the  day  after  Bruss^.^ 
ended,  the  Soviet  Union  published  a  4.000- 
word  article  In  the  Commiuxist  paper,  Pravda, 
seeking  to  j  stify  the  Kremlin's  jkerfonuance 
on  human  rights.  The  highly  authoritative 
ifftlde  sought  to  refute  the  charges  of  the 
Communist  parties  in  Italy,  France  and  Brit- 
ain that  the  represBlan  In  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  a  refleotkm  of  the  Marxist  concept  of  the 
"dictatorship  of  the  proletariat". 

The  editorial  In  Pravda  talked  about- the 
hitherto  unmentionable  trials  of  political 
dlasidenta  and  their  commitment  to  mental 
h04>ital8  without  medical  ca\ise. 

Pravda  sought  to  reject  all  these  allega- 
tions as  slanderous  and  reas.serted  once  again 
the  eanard  that  98.4  percent  of  those  who 
asked  to  emigrate  between  1970  and  1975  had 
been  allowed  to  leave. 

Another  Indication  of  the  growing  sen- 
sitivity of  the  Kremlin  to  the  ohargc«  of 
repression  in  the  USSR  can  be  seen  in  the 
recent  slight  reduction  of  the  cost  of  exit 
visas.  Another  indication  is  the  aunonnce- 
ment  in  Moscow  that  18  Western  newspi^iers 
will  be  available  In  Russia:  only  a  token 
munber  of  copies  has  as  yet  been  reported, 
but  at  least  Russia  Is  conscious  of  the  obliga- 
tion imposed  by  the  Helsinki  agreement  to 
permit  freedom  of  access  to  aU  types  of  in- 
formation. 

Just  before  the  ISroasels  conference,  Rus- 
sian ofScials  granted  a  nxmiber  of  •wiate  to 
Soviet  Jews.  One  Individual  with  whom  I 
q>ent  an  evening  in  August.  197B  In  Moaeow, 
Dr.  Alexander  Luntz,  was  finally  given  per- 
mission to  leave.  Soviet  aatborltles  vmdoubt- 
edly  knew  that  furtlMr  agitation  ateut 
Dr.  LuntB  would  have  be^n  made  toy  mgaelf 
and  9tharB  at  jUie  Bniseels  oonfersaoe.  It  may 
he.  of  course,  that  the  KOB,  whote  agents 
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pursued  Dr.  Luutz  relentlessly,  may  have  rec- 
omxnended  his  departure,  since  be  was  a 
natural  leader  who  brought  remarkable  unity 
and  spirit  to  the  180  Moscow  relusenlks. 

The  deep  concern  of  the  Kremlin  over  the 
adverse  Impact  on  Rxiasla  of  the  publicity 
coming  out  of  Brussels  II  prompted  Soviet 
officials  to  stage  a  press  conference  a  few 
days  before  Brussels  opened,  at  which  seven 
Soviet  Jews  who  had  Journeyed  to  Israel  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  that  they  had  made  a 
mlstalte  and  were  delighted  to  be  back  in 
Mbacow. 

The  consensus  at  Brussels  was  that  these 
seven  individuals  were  "plants"  and  bad  In 
all  probability  emigrated  to  Israel  with  In- 
structions by  the  USSR  to  collect  informa- 
tion on  the  unfavorable  aspects  of  Israeli 
life  with  a  view  to  publicizing  these  after 
their  planned  return  to  Moscow.  Elle  Wiesel 
movingly  stated  at  Brussels  that  one  of  the 
most  heinous  things  wlilch  a  totalitarian 
government  can  do  is  to  force  Jews  to  tell 
mistruths  about  their  fellow  Jews. 

Despite  the  signs,  however,  that  Brwwels 
n  has  had  some  impact,  the  dim  fact  remains 
that  according  to  the  best  estintates,  166,000 
Soviet  Jews  are  waiting  for  visas.  Israel  has 
extended  285,0004^vltatloiis  to  Russian  Jews. 
The  reduction  in  the  number  of  exit  permits 
lias  been  drastic;  from  33.000  in  1973,  the 
number  was  reduced  to  20,000  in  1974  and  to 
13,000  in  1976. 

The  forthcoming  25th  Congress  of  the  So- 
viet Communist  Party  has  b«en  reminded 
dramatically  that  close  to  one-fourth  of  all 
of  the  Jews  of  the  world  reside  in  Ru.s8la. 

The  question  kept  recurring  at  Brussels  why 
Russia,  with  one-sixth  of  the  earth's  surface 
and  a  country  of  250  million  people  speaking 
100  different  ethnic  tongties,  with  an  economy 
that  produces  more  coal,  oil,  cement,  and 
steel  than  the  United  States,  must  in  the 
S9th  year  of  Communist  rule  Insist  that  the 
three  million  Soviet  Jews  qannot  be  allowed 
to  emigrate  to  the  unique  nation  of  Israel. 

Soviet  officials  can  be  proud  of  what  they 
have  achieved  In  Russia  since  November  7, 
1917.  They  have  transformed  the  most  back- 
ward nation  In  Europe  to  a  super-power.  Will 
they  now  understand  that  there  Is  no  need 
to  deny  the  right  to  emigrate  to  Soviet  Jews 
who  constitute  less  than  one  percent  of  the 
total  population  of  the  USSR? 

THE  FSOMISK  AND  POTENTIAL  OF  THE  HELSINKI 
AGREEMENT 

When  President  Ford  spoke  to  the  world  in 
Helsinki  on  August  1,  197S.  he  bluntly  re- 
minded the  Russians  tliat  "history  will  Judge 
this  conference  not  by  what  we  say  today, 
but  what  we  do  tomorrow — not  by  the  prom- 
ises we  make  but  by  the  promises  we  keep". 

Russia  and  the  34  other  signatories  agreed 
to  "act  in  conformity  with  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  .  .  .  the  universal  declaration 
of  human  rights".  That  universal  declaration 
states  in  Article  13-2  that  "everyone  has  the 
right  to  leave  any  country,  including  bis 
own,  and  return  to  his  country". 

Although  it  is  true  that  the  Helsinki  docu- 
ment is  not  a  treaty  In  the  formal  sense,  it 
is,  nonetheless,  a  solenui  declaration  of  In- 
tent in  which  the  participating  states  prom- 
Ued,  for  example,  that  they  "will  respect, 
recognize,  promote  .  .  ."  the  provisions  of  the 
agreement.  One  of  the  last  sections  of  the 
Helsinki  declaration  states,  moreover,  that 
"all  the  principles  .  .  .  are  of  primary  sig- 
nificance and.  accordingly,  they  will  be  equal- 
ly and  unreservedly  applied,  each  of  them 
being  interpreted  taking  Into  account  the 
others". 

At  Helsinki.  Leonid  Brezhnev,  himself. 
statAd  that  the  principles  of  the  document 
must  t>e  "made  a  law  of  International  life, 
not  to  b*  breached  by  anyone".  In  a  speech 
In  WaraBW  subsequent  to  the  signing  of 
tlM  HelBlnkl  agreement,  Brezhnev  criticized 
ttuiM  wbo  "pick  out  little  bits  and  pieces" 
of  the  Helsinki  agreement  which  happen  to 
be  "tactically  convenient"  to  various  otAtes. 
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The  participating  states  agreed  in  the  Hel- 
sinki document  to  implement  the  provisioii. 
of  the  agreement  through  unilateral,  bilateral 
and  multilateral  action.  Although  no  formnl 
mechanism  for  supervision  or  enforcement 
exists  until  after  the  next  meeting  of  the  35 
nations  In  Belgrade  in  1977,  each  state  at 
this  time  Is  free  to  adopt  its  own  method  of 
monitoring  the  Implementation. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  am  a  coepousor 
of  a  bill  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
(H.R.  9466)  that  provides  for  the  establish- 
nient  of  an  appropriate  watchdog  commit- 
tee. 

The  sentiment  at  the  Brussels  conference 
was  not  to  wait  for  the  meeting  next  year  in 
Belgrade  before  seeking  to  monitor  and  to 
Implement  the  provisions  of  the  Helsinki 
covenant.  The  Soviets  obtained  in  the  Hel- 
sinki dociunent  the  legitimization  of  the 
geographical  boundaries  of  Eastern  nations — 
an  objective  sought  for  many  years  by  the 
Kremlin.  But  these  provisions  are  inseparable 
from  the  guarantee  of  the  right  to  emigrate, 
which  the  USSR  also  agreed  to.  It  must  con- 
tinuously be  pointed  out,  therefore,  to  the 
Soviets  and  to  the  entire  world  that  detente, 
which  motivated  the  Western  nations  to 
validate  the  boundaries  of  Eastern  European 
countries,  will  be  seriously  Jeopardized  If  the 
Soviets  continue  to  defy  the  important 
humanitarian  measures  to  which  they  com- 
mitted themselves  at  Helsinki. 

Mr.  Brezhnev,  in  other  words,  should  be 
reminded  regiUarly  of  the  following  state- 
ment which  he  made  at  Helsinki: 

"We  assume  that  aU.fipuntries  represented 
at  the  conference  wdTimplement  the  under- 
takings reached.  As  regards  the  Soviet  Union, 
it  will  act  precisely  In  this  manner." 

Brussels  n  was  a  pageant,  a  great  drama, 
and  a  spectacle  for  the  world.  But  underlying 
all  of  the  drama  was  an  exhaustive  discus- 
sion In  countless  workshops  of  the  several 
immensely  imi>ortant  implications  of  the 
Helsinki  agreement.  The  people  of  the  world 
will  always  be  grateful  to  Brussels  II  because 
almost  for  the  first  time  It  focused  global 
attention  on  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews.  The 
world  will  always  be  grateful  for  Brussels  11 
because  It  was  the  first  worldwide  conference 
which  alerted  humanity  to  the  possibility 
that  the  agreement  reached  by  36  nations  on 
Atigust  1,  197S  might  possibly  be  as  Im- 
portant as  the  Magna  Charta  or  the  American 
BUI  of  Rights. 

SHOI7LO    THE    JACKSON-VANIK    AMrNDMEMT 
BE    IfOOIFIEO? 

In  a  press  conference  after  a  brilliant 
address  to  the  Brussels  conference.  Senator 
Prank  Church  stated  that  the  Jackson 
Amendment,  designed  to  force  increased 
emigration  by  Soviet  Jews,  had  been  a  mis- 
take. Senator  Church  noted  that  the  adverse 
Soviet  reaction  to  the  Jackson-Vanik  Amend- 
ment had  cut  down  on  Jewish  emigration. 
There  was,  however,  no  unanimity  on  this 
question  at  Brussels.  Mr.  Stanley  H.  Lowell, 
the  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  National  Confer- 
ence on  Soviet  Jewry,  stated  In  his  address 
that  "there  are  those  who  say  that  the 
Jackson  Amendment  was  counter-produc- 
tive". Mr.  Lowell  then  goes  on  to  state  that: 
"But  the  history  of  the  iMt  50  years,  and  of 
mankind  from  the  beginning  of  recorded 
time,  demonstrates  that  one  must  stand 
strong  to  achieve  results".  Indeed,  Senator 
Fraxik  Church,  himself,  cited  an  excellent 
example  where  the  U.S.  stood  firm  against 
discrimination  in  Russia  and  won.  In  1911, 
the  United  States  abrogated  a  potentially 
lucrative  UJS.-Russlan  trade  accord  beca\ise 
the  CzarlBt  Russian  government  refused  to 
grant  vteas  to  American  Jews. 

Any  modification  of  the  Jackson-Vanik 
Amendment  appears  to  be  most  imltkely  at 
this  time.  Only  a  plausible  alternative  to  the 
approach  followed  in  the  Jackson  Amend- 
ment could  win  the  votes  of  the  U.S.  Oongrees. 

One  proposal  put  forth  before  and  at  Brus- 
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sela  ts  the  repeal  or  modification  of  the  con- 
fere.ii.ioually  Imposed  celling  of  $300  million 
in  credits  to  Russia  through  the  Kxport- 
Import  Bank.  The  Senate  added  this  Steven- 
Ron-PacUwood  Amendment  In  order  to  gire 
the  Congress  some  control  over  the  amount 
of  subsidliied  trade  that  would  be  available 
to  Ruesia.  Tlie  limitation  was  designed  to 
.support  and  supplement  the  Jackson  Amend- 
ment rather  than  to  supplant  it.  Under- 
standably, the  USSR  looks  upon  the  9300 
million  cellUig  as  a  discrimination  against 
Russia  and  as  an  insult  to  a  super-power. 
When  I  was  In  Moscow  In  August,  1975,  the 
hostility  of  highly-placed  Russian  officials  to 
this  limitation  was  vehement. 

Brussels  11  ended  on  what  appeared  to 
many  as  an  uncertain  note.  No  specific  strat- 
egy was  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  or  the 
eight  sponsoring  organizations.  Clearly,  the 
delegates  at  Brussels  were  uneasy  about  de- 
tente; every  unfavorable  reference  to  detente 
brought  enthusiastic  applause.  But  dissatls- 
fartion  with  detente  does  not  automatically 
produce  a  more  promising  alternative. 

But  if  Brus-sels  n  ended  without  any  great 
litt  of  strategies  to  emancipate  Soviet  Jews, 
the  determination  to  bring  about  this  objec- 
tive was  deepened  and  intensified. 

The  finale  of  the  World  Conference  on 
Sonet  Jewry  heard  these  dramatic  words  by 
OoldaMeir: 

"We  cannot  accept  that  teaching  Hebrew  is 
counter-revolutionary.  We  cannot  accept  that 
three  million  Jews  have  no  right  to  have  a 
theater,  have  no  newspaper.  The  second 
greatest  power  In  the  world — ^what  are  you 
gaining  from  this  policy?" 

The  former  Israeli  Prime  Minister  con- 
cluded : 

"We  Just  refuse  to  disappear.  No  matter 
how  strong  and  brutal  and  ruthless  the  forces 
against  us  may  be — here  we  are.  Millions  of 
bodies  broken,  burled  alive,  burned  to  death. 
B\«t  never  has  anyone  been  able  to  succeed 
in  breaking  the  spirit  of  our  people." 

Mrs.  Meir's  dramatic  words  were  echoed  in 
the  final  declaration  of  Brussels  n.  The 
statement  was  a  call  to  action  as  well  as  • 
warning  to  all  of  humanity.  The  declaration 
said  in  part: 

"We  call  on  all  men  and  women  of  con- 
science, and  all  governments  cherishing  hu- 
manitarian Ideals,  to  speak  out  on  behalf  of 
Jews  In  the  USSR.  We  have  the  right  and 
duty  to  say  to  them,  a  generation  after  the 
holocaust,  that  they  dare  not  remain  silent 
in  the  face  of  renewed  threats  confronting 
the  Jewish  people.  History  has  taught  that 
these  threats  imperil  human  rights  every- 
where." ^ 

The  influence  and  impact  of  Brussels  n 
have  hardly  yet  begun.  There  is  reason  to 
hope  that  the  Brussels  conference  in  1976 
may  have  dramatized  those  moral  principles 
from  which  the  liberation  of  Soviet  Jews  can 
be  brought  about  within  the  near  future. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF   KEW   JEH8ET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  26,  1976 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  February 
24,  1976,  was  the  68th  anniversary  of 
Estonian  Independence  E>ay.  Commemo- 
ration of  this  event  is  marked  by  sobriety 
for,  as  we  know,  Estonian  freedom  waa 
short  lived.  As  Americans  begin  their 
Bicentennial  celebration,  I  urge  them  to 
reflect  upon  the  Estonian  experloioe. 

The  size  of  Estonia's  land  area  Is  in 
shsirp  contrast  to  the  immoise  spirit 
possessed  by  her  countrymen.  Since  June 
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17, 1940,  the  indigenous  people  have  con- 
tinued to  preser^  their  national  iden- 
tity. Courage  and  patience  have  and  wOl 
withstand  political  oppression,  economic 
exploitation,  rdiglous  persecution,  Rub- 
sification,  and  the  destruction  of  human 
rights. 

Today,  the  area  of  Estonia  may  claim 
the  highest  national  income  per  capita 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  Christopher  Wren, 
Journalist,  has  written,  "Estonia  is  west- 
em  in  its  cultural  and  architectural  tra- 
ditions despite  33  years  of  Soviet  rule." 

Enough  tribute  cannot  be  paid  to  the 
perseverance  displayed  by  the  Estonian 
people.  Their  achievement  in  the  face  of 
adversity  is  as  oommeiidable  as  thetr 
circumstance  is  tragic.  As  we  call  to  mind 
the  glorious  American  Revolution,  let  us 
not  forget  the  sacariflce  and  suffering  still 
endured  by  Estonians  today. 


SCHLESINGER'S  THOUGHTS  ON 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  UFALCE 

or  HXW  TOUC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  26,  1976 

Mr.  LaPALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  impor- 
tant article  contributed  to  Fortune  by 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  James  R. 
Schlesinger — ^February  1976  issue.  I 
nxels  submit  articles  for  the  Record,  but 
I  belRve  Mr.  Scblesinger's  commentary 
and  the  issues  he-  raise  here  warrant  the 
close  attention  of  every  Member  ot  Con- 
gress. As  Mr.  Schlesinger  notes,  the  Soviet 
devote  at  least  15  percent  of  their  nation- 
al effort  to  defense  activities  while  the 
percentage  of  VJB.  e3g;>enditures  on  de- 
fense, both  as  a  percentage  oX  C^NP  and  of 
total  Government  expenditures,  has  been 
declining  steadily.  In  our  efforts  to  trim 
needless  spending  from  the  Federal  budg- 
et, we  should  pause  to  consider  Mr. 
Scblesinger's  thesis  that  we  are  taking 
our  national  defense  for  granted  and  that 
the  day  may  come  when  we  will  not  be 
able  to  respond  to  aggression  in  a  limited 
tactical  capacity,  increasing  the  rides 
that  the  limits  of  our  Defense  Establish- 
ment will  leave  us  only  the  last  resort  of 
nuclear  retaliation  or  a  policy  of  appease- 
ment. 

I  do  not  eudoi-se  the  acquisition  of  mili- 
tary might  for  the  sake  of  power  alone. 
However,  the  possesslcm  of  power  is  nec- 
essary if  its  use  is  to  be  unnecessary.  If 
we  do  not  realize  that,  we  are  not  ful- 
filling our  responsibilities  as  recipients 
of  the  public  trust.  We  can  no  longer  af- 
ford to  view  the  U.S.  defense  posture  in 
a  vacuum — we  must  realistically  appraise 
the  strength  of  our  potential  opposition 
and  make  some  difficult  decisions  about 
whether  we  are  devoting  enough  of  our 
national  resources  to  the  national  de- 
fense. 

I  do  not  feel  that  Mr.  Scblesinger's 
eommentary  is  unomtestable  (m  every 
point.  For  example,  his  limited  focus  on  a 
■trictly  bipolar  world  and  his  undenday- 
ing  of  American  eooncmiic  might  detract 
somewhat  from  his  analysis.  But  the  cen- 
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tral  questions  that  he  outlines  about  our 
response  to  the  growth  of  our  potential 
enemies'  defense  posture  simply  must  be 
redconed  with  In  the  real  world  of  today. 

I  commend  his  essay  to  you  as  ab- 
solutely necessary  reading: 
(From  Fortune  Magasine,  February  1976] 
A  TBSTtKO  Time  pos  Auerica 
(By  James  R.  Schlesinger) 

A  specter  is  haunting  Europe:  not  the 
specter  of  Communism  evoked  In  these  fa- 
mous words  by  Karl  Marx  In  1848,  but  the 
specter  of  Soviet  hegemony,  lliat  specter 
arises  from  the  steady  expansion  of  the  mili- 
tary power  of  the  Soviet  state.  But  It  remains 
contingent  upon  the  faltering  of  American 
purpose,  a£  America,  wounded  by  the  inter- 
nal travail  and  external  setbacks  of  the  last 
decade,  becomes  preoccupied  with  Its  Inter- 
nal problems  and  Internal  divisions. 

Other  margins  of  the  Eurasian  continent — 
Japan.  Korea,  the  Middle  East — are  similarly 
exposed  to  the  growing  reach  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary power  and  the  psychological  aura  It  In- 
creasingly conveys.  Such  power  may  be  em- 
ployed directly  for  Intervention  or  seizure, 
but  is  more  likely  to  be  exploited  Indirectly 
to  extract  poUtlcal,  economic,  or  military 
concessions.  To  avoid  such  concessloiiB,  de- 
terrence through  countervailing  military 
power  remains  an  Indispensable  require- 
ment. In  the  area  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the 
resources  of  which  z«maln  critical  to  the 
economies  of  the  Industrialized  world,  the 
poaslbUty  of  Soviet  mUltary  preponderance 
poses  not  only  a  direct  threat,  but  also 
through  potential  control  of  energy  supplies, 
an  indirect  threat  to  the  Independence  of 
the  economies  and  the  social  order  of  the 
Uidustrialized  world. 

The  decade  ahead  wUl  be  a  testing  time 
for  the  Western  dflmocracles.  The  outcome 
will  critically  depend  on  the  role  the  United 
States  assumes,  on  its  abUlty  to  attain  re- 
newed consensus  and  common  purpose,  and 
on  its  willingness  to  maintain  a  sufficient 
margin  of  military  power  to  preserve  a  mili- 
tary balance  In  those  sectors  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  vital  to  our  sectirlty. 

Concern  about  the  implications  of  Soviet 
military  and  political  power  has  waxed  and 
waned  In  the  years  since  1945.  It  started  wltli 
the  overrunning  of  Eastern  Europe,  the  coup 
in  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  Berlin  blockade. 
In  that  now  distant  epoch,  however,  the  task 
of  countering  Soviet  power  was  far  simpler. 
The  United  States  alone  possessed  nearly  half 
of  the  world's  prodijctive  capacity;  It  pos- 
sessed a  monopoly  of  nuclear  weapons;  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  backward  and  badly  dam- 
aged by  WOTld  War  n,  had  but  a  fraction  of 
the  potential  military  power  of  the  United 
States.  The  direct  military  threat  therefore 
remained  m&nageable.  The  fundamental  task 
wa6  to  stabUlze  the  societies  of  Western 
Europe,  to  revive  their  economies,  and  to 
provide  the  project  of  economic  growth  and 
trade  expansion  In  occupied  Japan. 

Nonetheless,  in  the  period  of  the  Marshall 
plan  and  the  formation  of  NATO,  concern 
remained  deep.  Though  the  problems  were 
tractable,  the  solution  required  a  transfor- 
mation of  previous  American  attitudes  and 
a  major  comniitment  of  American  power. 
That  alteration  in  attitude  did  occur.  The 
American  commitment  waa  made,  and  a  re- 
markable degree  of  stability  was  attained. 

THE  WEST  IN  DISAKBAT 

Yet  in  that  time  Barbara  Ward  could  write 
a  book  entitled  The  West  at  Bay.  Today, 
despite  a  widespread  complacency,  conditions 
are  Inherently  worse.  The  West  is  clearly  in 
disarray,  and  within  a  few  years  could  actu- 
ally be  at  bay.  Our  current  problems  are  In- 
herently lees  tractable  than  those  of  the 
early  postwar  years. 

The  underlying  reality  Is  that  at  no  point 
since  the  1930's  has  the  Western  world  faced 
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so  formidable  a  threat  to  lt«  survival.  As 
then,  the  military  balance  ia  dAtertoiating, 
but  tiie  trend  In  large  measure  goes  un- 
noticed because  th«  Soviets  today,  tlkoagh 
expansion-minded,  epeak  In  lees  bomlMStic 
and  thrpatt^nlng  terms  than  the  NaziE  did. 
The  economies  In  the  Industrialized  nations 
are  now  more  vulnerable  to  external  praesure 
than  In  the  1930'6.  The  growth  at  economic 
Interdependence,  notably  in  energy  supply, 
impUes  that  the  Industr&ilized  world  can- 
not survive  without  imports,  massive  In  vol- 
ume, from  the  lees  developed  nations.  These 
nations  are  no  longer  under  Western  political 
control  and  are  exhibiting  Increasing  hos- 
tility to  the  Western  world  and  Weston  con- 
cepts of  governance.  The  harsh  words  used 
in  the  United  Nations  are  but  a  surface 
manifestation  of  this  gi-owing  Weeitem 
vulnerability  and,  at  base,  reflect  a  percep- 
tion of  growing  Western  powerlefianess. 

Economic  difficulties,  onc«  again,  afflict  all 
the  industrialized  nations — and  are  again 
the  principal  preoccupation.  Driven  by  the 
dramatic  change  in  the  price  of  oil,  the  un-c 
avoidable  deficits  incurred  by  oU-lmportlng 
nations  Imply  a  fundamental  dtsequlUbxiam 
In  payments  balances,  placing  the  Interna-: 
Uonal  financial  mechanism  xinder  severe 
strain.  Structural  problems  result  tn  unac- 
c^table  rates  of  Inflation  accompanied  by 
a  level  of  unemployment  probaldy  Incon- 
sistent with  long-run  political  stabUlty.  Tet 
the  gravest  danger  remains  a  mixture  of 
fatalism  and  complacency  regarding  tbSa 
congeries  of  Interrelated  problems  facing  tite 
Western  world. 

TAKING    SECTTRITT    FOB    CRANTEO 

For  too  many  Americans,  security — not 
only  the  physical  security  of  the  United 
States  and  Its  closest  allies,  but  also  the 
security  of  the  delicate  web  of  economic  rela- 
tions— ^has  come  to  be  accepted  as  the  order 
of  nature.  Por  more  than  a  decade  no  prob- 
lem of  international  conflict  other  than  Viet- 
nam, which  was  perceived  as  an  American 
error  and  excess,  has  deeply  penetrated  the 
American  consciousness.  The  Cuban  missile 
crisis,  the  last  episode  to  galvanize  the 
American  public,  now  seems  remote.  The 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  In  19<S8  was  all 
too  readily  dismissed  with  regard  to  its 
longer-run  implications  for  East-West  rela- 
tions. The  fundamental  conflicts  In  the 
Middle  East,  which  resulted  In  the  1978  war 
and  the  subsequent  oU  embargo,  are  widely 
believed  to  be  on  the  way  to  resolution 
through  a  change  In  American  tactics  and 
diplomatic  stance. 

Security  has  too  widely  been  viewed  as 
given.  America's  Involvement  In  the  external 
world,  on  which  our  amenities  and  satisfac- 
tions are  so  dependent,  has  appeared  to  be  a 
matter  of  simple  choice  reflecting  nothing 
more  fundamental  than  our  tastes  or  moral 
preferences.  Too  little  is  it  appreciated  that 
the  stability  we  stUl  enjoy  is  a  reflection  and 
legacy  of  past  American  involvement  and 
active  leadership.  For  the  younger  genera- 
tion in  particular,  security  has  appeared  to 
be  a  matter  of  right,  rather  than  something 
earned  through  continuing  eflfort. 

As  with  other  legacies,  this  one  Is  being 
consumed  Improvldently.  Worldwide  sta- 
bUlty is  being  eroded  through  the  retrench- 
ment of  American  policy  and  power.  This 
growing  instability  reflects  visible  factors 
such  as  the  deterioration  In  the  military 
balance,  but  also,  more  Immediately,  sueh 
Invisible  factors  as  the  altered  psychologi- 
cal stance  of  the  Uniced  States,  a  nation  ap- 
parently withdrawing  from  the  burdens  of 
leadership  and  power. 

The  poUtlcal  mechanism,  as  in  all  democ- 
racies, remains  the  sensitive  barometer  of  the 
public  mood.  The  illusion  Is  wtdeqnread  that 
America  can  obtain  the  beneAta  of  Interna* 
tional  order  without  paying  the  costs.  Ameri- 
cans are  comforted  either  by  a  belief  that 
tlic  nation'.^;  power  lias  not  declined  or  by  a 
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belief  that  Its  power  can  decline  without  un- 
toward consequencea. 

These  soothing  notions  represent  a  flight 
from  reality.  The  external  world  and  the 
weight  of  responsibility  unavoidably  placed 
9n  the  United  States  will  not  disappear  mere- 
ly i)ecaiise  the  American  public  has  become 
tired  or  has  become  absorbed  In  Its  domes- 
tic concerns.  The  foreign  and  security  policies 
of  the  United  States  require  painstaking  at- 
tention and  careful  thought — something 
more  than  a  j>o«t-Vletnam  recoil  from  the 
policies  and  posture  of  the  last  quarter  cen- 
tury. 

The  United  States  today  still  represents 
the  only  potential  counterweight  to  the  mili- 
tary and  political  power  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
There  Is  no  one  else  waiting  In  the  wings. 
There  will  be  no  deus  ex  machina.  That  the 
United  States  alone  has  the  power  to  serve 
as  counterweight  to  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinues to  be  an  Ineluctable  fact — just  as  It 
has  In  the  entire  period  since  1945.  We  may 
resent  that  fate  or  accept  it  soberly,  but  It 
remains  the  fundamental  reality  of  global 
politics. 

For  a  great  power  such  as  the  United 
States,  refraining  from  action  carries  con- 
sequences as  surely  as  talcing  action.  The 
failure  of  the  United  States  to  bear  the  re- 
■ponsibllity,  which  It  alone  can  bear,  would 
create  a  void  Into  which  Soviet  power  would 
move.  And,  despite  the  brief  respite  afforded 
by  a  period  of  quiescence,  the  longer-term 
problem  will  become  intensified.  Unchecked 
expansion  of  Soviet  power  would  create  a 
psychological  momentum,  and  most  nations 
in  the  Third  World  and,  indeed,  some  of  our 
erstwhile  allies  will  prefer  to  lie  with  the 
apparent  winner. 

Olobal  realities  have  trust  us  Into  a  role 
that  we  might  have  preferred  to  avoid.  But 
unless  we  are  prepared  gradually  to  withdraw 
to  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  ultimately 
to  the  North  American  continent — to  become 
in  the  process  a  beleaguered  and  mean- 
spirited  nation — we  shall  have  to  face  up  to 
these  global  realities  as  they  are  and  not  as 
we  might  wish  them  to  be.  We  shall  be 
Judged  in  the  future,  not  on  the  basis  of  our 
irrelevant  or  petulant  preferences,  but  rather 
on  how  well  we  acquit  ourselves  in  discharg- 
ing our  unavoidable  responsibilities. 

The  destiny  for  this  nation  was  shaped  in 
the  aftermath  of  World  War  li  by  the  evolu- 
tion of  world  politics,  by  the  decline  of  the 
European  powers  and  Japan,  and  by  our  own 
decisions.  It  is  not  a  destiny  aboiit  which  one 
can  express  much  Jubilation.  The  mood  it 
entails  is  markedly  different  from  the  ex- 
uberance that  characterized  the  nlneteenth- 
cent\u7  vision  of  manifest  destiny.  Indeed, 
from  the  standpoint  of  historic  American 
aspirations  it  is  an  odd  and  unenviable  fate. 
Yet  it  mtist  be  faced  soberly;  there  Is  no 
escape.  

WEAKNESS,  TOO,  CAN  CORRtrPT 

Power  remains  the  ultimate  sanction  In 
dealing  with  potential  conflict.  Where  power 
exists  and  is  respected,  it  will  not  have  to  be 
exercised.  Through  power  one  can  deter  the 
initiation  of  an  unfavorable  chain  of  events. 
To  be  sure,  military  power  1b  not  the  only 
form  of  power,  but  It  remains  an  irreplace- 
able element  in  the  total  mix  of  power;  with- 
out it,  the  disadvantageous  turn  In  events 
would  be  swift  and  sure. 

NaUons  that  cannot  deter  the  Soviet 
Union  either  on  their  own  or  with  our  sup- 
port will,  of  necessity,  conciliate  the  Soviet 
Union  by  making  concessions,  initially  at  the 
expense  of  our  interests  and  ultimately  at 
the  expense  of  their  own.  To  the  extent  that 
we  faU  to  deter  the  Sosl^t  Union,  either 
JolnUy  with  others  or  oft  out  own,  we  shall 
suffer  continuing  losses,  as  the  process  of 
accommodation  continues.  Contrary  to  a 
newly  fashionable  view,  there  is  no  incom- 
patibility between  a  strong  military  postiu-e 
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and  Idealism.  Olven  all  that  the  Western  and 
democratic  world  has  to  protect,  only 
throttgb  the  security  afforded  by  adequate 
military  strength  can  we  assure  reasonably 
free  play  to  our  own  aspirations. 

DUenchantment  with  Vietnam  has  led  to 
the  view  that  errors  of  policy,  presumed  to 
be  the  result  of  excessive  strength,  could  be 
avoided  through  weakness.  Whatever  the 
limitations  of  a  position  of  strength,  how- 
ever, a  position  of  weakness  provides  a  wholly 
unsatisfactory  substitute.  Countless  nations 
in  the  course  of  history  have  learned  to  their 
sorrow  the  consequences  of  weakness.  Lord 
Acton's  dictum  that  power  tends  to  corrupt 
has.  to  be  sure,  an  abiding  relevance  for  the 
actions  of  individual  men  and  of  institutions. 
Yet,  in  the  larger  context  of  the  affairs  of 
nations.  It  Is  readily  misapplied,  for  It  ne- 
glects an  equally  Important  truth.  Weakness 
also  corrupts — and  can  do  so  fatally. 

American  ambivalence  on  the  subject  of 
power  is  long-standing.  Power  must  continu- 
ally be  Justified  in  relation  to  the  specific 
uses  to  which  It  will  be  put.  By  contrast,  So- 
viet leaders  have  consistently  valued  power 
In  general,  aside  from  specific  uses,  and  have 
steadily  sought  an  Increase  In  their  nation's 
relative  power.  In  the  Soviet  Union  there 
Is  keen  appreciation  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween power  and  Influence.  It  is  deeply 
etched  in  party  doctrine,  and  is  evident  in 
the  emphasis  on  "objective  factors."  For  the 
Soviet  leadership,  the  accretion  of  military 
power  is  an  indispensable  element  in  the 
.succes-s  of  the  Soviet  state.  It  is  reflected  in 
the  persistent  rl.se  In  real  Soviet  military  ex- 
penditiires — at  3  or  4  percent  per  year.  That 
steady  growth  has  continued  In  recent  years 
despite  the  spirit  of  detente — Jtist  as  It  did 
in  the  spirit  of  Geneva,  the  spirit  of  Camp 
David,  til©  spirit  of  Olassboro.  Nor  should  it 
be  at  all  surprising  that  the  actions  of  the 
Soviets  match  their  doctrinal  views. 

CONFRONTATION    IN    ANOTHER    GUISE 

In  the  Soviet  view,  detente  Itself  is  a 
consequence  of  the  growth  of  Soviet  power, 
which  has  forced  the  West  to  grant  conces- 
sions. Detente  reflects  the  shift  in  the  "cor- 
relation of  forces" — the  estimate  of  the  ob- 
jective factors,  incorporating  political  and 
economic  elements  In  addition  to  the  military 
balance.  Far  from  sharing  the  Western  view 
of  detente  as  gradual  reconciliation,  with 
hope  of  ending  the  possibility  of  conflict, 
the  Soviets  view  detente  as  rich  with  oppor- 
tunities for  major  gains — in  short,  as  con- 
frontation in  another  guise.  There  is  little 
here  of  a  llve-and-let-llve  attitude — with 
principal  emphasis  on  vistas  of  expanding 
trade  and  peaceful  exchanges.  To  the  con- 
trary, the  Soviets  bluntly  declare  that  detente 
requires  an  tntenslflc.itlon  of  the  Ideological 
struggle. 

In  bilateral  relations  with  the  United 
States,  that  struggle,  of  course,  may  be  covert 
rather  than  overt.  Elsewhere  the  ideological 
contest  is  intensely  pursued — vigorously  so 
in  Western  Europe,  but  even  more  violently 
In  the  support  for  "wars  of  national  libera- 
tion" In  Southeast  Asia.  In  the  Middle  East, 
or  In  Africa.  On  Christmas  Eve,  1975,  an  edi- 
torial In  Izreittia  succinctly  expressed  the 
Soviet  view:  "Detente  does  not  mean  and 
cannot  mean  a  freezing  of  the  social  status 
quo  .  .  .  Support  of  national  liberation 
movements  Is  one  of  the  most  Important 
principles  of  Soviet  foreign  policy." 

Soviet  action  In  the  political  realm  or  In 
the  economic  realm  (the  encouragement  of 
the  oil  embargo  in  1973-74,  for  example)  as 
well  as  the  persistent  expansion  of  Soviet 
military  power  pose  a  continuing  challenge 
to  the  West.  Yet  leadership  groups  In  the 
West  have  not  fully  appreciated  the  more 
subtle  challenge  in  the  absence  of  the  bom- 
bast of  the  Khrushchev  or  Stalin  periods. 

Among  our  leadership  groups,  the  business 
community   has   been   particularly    Utopian 
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regarding  the  prospects  of  detente.  Histori- 
cally the  business  community,  focusing  on 
the  narrower  problems  of  production  and 
sales,  has  been  Inept  In  polltlca  generally,, 
and  Insensitive  to  the  clash  of  soclsti  forces^ 
the  central  feature  of  Interest  to  Communist 
party  elites.  For  the  Soviets  the  Innocence  of 
Western  businessmen  (reflected  In  the  gibe 
attributed  to  Lenin,  that  the  bourgeoisie 
would  gladly  contract  to  sell  the  rope  with 
which  to  hang  themselves)  remains  a  byword 
and  a  source  of  steady  amusement. 

Trade  Is  no  panacea  for  achieving  inter- 
national stability.  Hl8tor>-  is  replete  with  in- 
stances of  nations  going  to  war  with  major 
trade  partners — perhaps  most  prominently 
Oermany  and  Russia  In  two  world  wars.  The 
f alltu-e  to  fatten  up  the  proflt-and-loss  state- 
ment through  the  sale  of  technology  to  the 
Soviets  may  be  a  loss  to  an  individual  com- 
pany; It  is  not  likely  to  be  a  loss  to  the  West. 
The  sale  of  refrigerators,  soft  drinks,  or  con- 
.sumer  goods  generally  will  solve  no  political 
problems.  It  is  scarcely  a  substitute  for  a 
stable  balance  In  the  "correlation  of  forces." 

The  gravest  problem  for  the  Western  world 
Is  w-tthout  question  the  loss  of  vision,  of 
moral  stamina,  of  national  purpose.  It  is  also 
important,  however,  to  examine  the  trend  in 
the  physical  Instnunents  of  power — I.e.,  the 
military  component  of  the  "correlation  of 
forces."  In  the  United  States  during  the  last 
decade,  the  defense  effort  has  been  cut  ap- 
proximately in  half,  on  a  proportional  basis. 
This  declines  has  been  reflected  in  every  rele- 
vant measure — share  ot  OJIJ>.,  share  of  gov- 
ernment spending,  and  so  forth. 

A  DRAMATIC  REORDERING   OF  PRIORITIES 

The  share  of  public  spending  that  this 
nation  devotes  to  defense,  for  example.  Is  at 
the  lowest  point  since  two  years  before  Pearl 
Harbor.  While  some  profess  to  believe  that 
the  8hare-of-O.N.P.  data  convey  little  in 
terms  of  military  capability,  the  sharp  rela- 
tive decline  in  defense  spending  In  the  last 
decade  points  to  a  dramatic  reorienting  of 
priorities.  It  points  also  to  a  major  reduction 
m  the  share  of  the  total  labor  force  devoted 
to  defense  activities — a  reduction  far  too 
severe  to  be  offset  by  an  increase  in  produc- 
tivity. These  trends  are  reflected  In  the  data 
on  nillitary  manpower.  Army  divisions,  tac- 
tical air  squadrons,  and  Navy  ships. 

Since  flscai  year  1968,  U.S.  military  a»an- 
power  has  declined  by  1.5  million  men.  It  Is 
now  approximately  600,000  men  below  the 
pre-Vletnam  level.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  500,- 
000  men  lower  than  during  the  Elsenhower 
years,  when  the  nation  possessed  overwhelm- 
ing nticlear  strength  and  declared  its  reliance 
upon  a  military  strategy  of  massive  retalia- 
tion. Even  during  the  pell-mell  demoblUnt- 
tlon  following  World  War  n,  and  during 
1949-60,  when  Secretary  of  Defense  Louis 
Johnson  was  "cutting  fat  and  not  muscle" 
before  the  Korean  war,  this  nation  main- 
tained a  higher  ratio  of  Its  population  under 
arms. 

Defense  Investment,  which  covers  proctire- 
ment  of  new  equipment,  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  construction.  Is  perhaps  the 
most  revealing  flgiure.  Excluding,  as  it  does, 
current  operations  and  personnel  compen- 
sation, it  suggests  the  direction  for  the  de- 
fense establishment  in  the  fut\u«.  In  con- 
stant dollars,  defense  Investment  has  shrunk 
to  less  than  half  of  the  1968  level  and  36 
percent  below  the  pre-Vletnam  level. 

THE  CARRIERS  NEVER  REACHED  THE  SCENE 

The  strength  of  the  Navy  Is  perhaps  the 
most  dramatic  case  In  point.  In  the  face  ot 
a  major  expansion  of  Soviet  naval  forces, 
which  has  altered  the  character  of  the  naral 
balance,  the  size  of  the  U.S.  fleet  has  dl- 
minlahed  sharply.  In  flscai  year  1968  th* 
Navy  had  976  ships.  This  flscal  year  it  wlU  be 
down  to  483  ships.  The  shrinkage  reflect* 
the  disappearance  from  the  fleet  of  vosseto 
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constructMl  during  tbe  World.  Ww  n  period. 
gome  thlrtj  ye<kn  afo.  Xt  also  nfleota  tbe 
poa^ioneinen«  mt  Mmd  Miwtruettm  dortig 
the  Vletnan  wmr.  and  tli*  pNwnt  taA  «t 
■hipyanl  capacity.  Naval  oommttmantB  la  %bm 
Par  East  and  In  tlie  UeditenraiMan  k»v«  not 
shrunk  oommenavately.  Ab  a  nault,  tbm 
smaller  fleet  of  today  to  ovanroiked  In  tbe 
attempt  to  maintain  those  comnHtmentB.  TlM 
consequence  baa  been  a  dlstneatng  decline  of 
the  material  readiaeee  of  the  fleet. 

The  decay  in  the  condition  ot  the  fleet  was 
dramatically  undesaoored  during  the  resp<Hise 
to  the  KayotfiMe  incident.  Tbe  thirty-oae- 
year-old  carrier  HanooOc,  which  bad  been 
ofwratlng  without  one  ot  its  four  shafts, 
limped  belatedly  from  Subic  Bay  toward  the 
Oulf  ot  lliaUaad  at  twenty-three  knots,  but 
never  reached  the  scene.  The  heUcopter  car- 
rier OMnaw,  with  i>art  ot  its  boiler  plant 
otr  the  line,  crept  jalong  at  thirteen  or  four- 
teen knots;  It  also  never  arrived  at  the 
scene.  The  escort  -vessel  Holt,  the  first  ship 
at  the  scene,  ha4  power  supply  problems, 
and  consequently  Ita  oiain  battery  was  down 
the  night  before  the  engagement.  Cleariy, 
this  nation  cannot  for  long  tolerate  the  pres- 
ent readiness  condition  ot  the  VB.  Vlvty,  it 
we  are  to  continue  to  rely  on  it  f m:  rapid  re- 
sponse. 

As  the  American  defense  establishment's 
manpower,  force  structure,  resources,  and 
support  have  dwindled,  bow  has  tbe  Soviet 
Union  responded?  By  steadUy  expanding  Its 
forces  both  qualitattvely  and  quantitatively. 
Since  1000,  Soviet  military  manpower  has 
grown  from  approximately  three  million  men 
to  4.4  million — ^mcre  than  twice  tbe  size  of 
tbe  VS.  military  sstahlishinent.  Tbe  Soviets 
devote  at  least  15  percent  of  their  national 
effort  to  defense  acttviUeB.  This  is  one  area 
in  which  they  have  never  skimped.  In  every 
category  of  military  hardware  except  hell- 
Gopters  they  are  outproducing  the  United 
States — dramatically  so  In  the  area  of 
ground  forces  equipment.  In  vhich  the  re- 
tlos  run  about  six  to  one.  Even  leaving  aside 
the  massive  Soviet  reserve  structure,  the  So- 
viet combat  ground  forces  outnumber  those 
of  the  United  States  by  roughly  three  and  a 
half  to  one. 

The  United  States  continues  to  have  a  sig- 
nificant qualltatlw  edge  In  tactical  air.  Tet 
In  recent  years  the  Gkiviets  have  begun  to 
deploy  newer  types  of  aircraft  such  as  the 
Ftogger,  Foxbat,  Ftncer,  and  BikCkfiM  in  sub- 
stantial numbers.  By  tbe  end  ot  tbe  decade 
tbeir  tactical-«lr  order  of  battle  will  be  an 
Iiiq>res8lve  one.  In  fighter  aircraft,  produc- 
tion rates  exceed  tlioee  for  the  tTJB.  Air  Force 
by  a  factor  of  four.  (Tbe  USAP  this  year  pro- 
cured a  total  of  181  aircraft  ot  all  types:  at 
that  rate  it  would  be  unable  to  maintain  a 
modernized  fighter  Inventory.)  In  addition 
tbe  Soviets  have  been  upgrading  their  aliiif  t 
e^>abllltles  as  part  of  a  dramatic  improve- 
ment of  their  mobility  forces,  which  In  tbe 
future  will  be  able  to  Intervene  well  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  tbe  Soviet  Union — ^In  areas 
■uch  as  tbe  Middle  Bast. 

Since  1965  the  character  of  the  Soviet  Navy 
has  been  altered  In  significant  ways.  Previ- 
ously it  had  been  designed  primarily  as  a 
coastal  defense  and  interdiction  force.  Now. 
with  the  introduction  of  more  capable  classes 
of  ships,  it  has  becMne  a  formidable  blue- 
water  navy  challenging  that  of  the  United 
States.  Soviet  fleets  operate  Increasingly  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  have  begun  to  edge  out  the 
United  States  in  the  seas  around  Japan,  and 
In  certain  respects  have  become  a  match  tor 
the  U.8.  Sixth  Fleet  in  tbe  Mediterranean, 
formerly  an  American  lake. 

TXOUBUItO  BUDOCr  xaEMM 

According  to  Intelligence  estimates,  tbe 
Soviets  now  outspend  the  United  States  In 
virtually  all  miO<*  categories  of  defense  ac- 
tivity. In  tbe  ag9«gate,  the  CIA  estimates. 
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Oe  8o*Ma  outspend  ttie  United  States  in 
dollar  equivalents  by  about  4B  percent.  In 
this  eaa  oC  eonjotaad  ttoikm  and  Aeptlclam. 
•■  been  eiiiiwwwl  thai  meh  estl- 
\  ave  OB  tiM  high  aide.  7i»  ttie  eoatrary. 
my  «i«n  exparlenoe  In  d«veliH>lhg  these  estl- 
matAa  atiggests  that  tbe  procedures  employed 
az«  lili^ily  conservative — and  undobutedly 
result  in  understatement  of  the  Soviet  effort. 
For  one  thing,  the  Soviet  defense  ministry 
reoelvas  *;  lot  ot  external  sui^Mnt.  Soviet 
industey  bears  the  ooet  of  the  massive  re- 
serve establishment.  Other  ministries  absorb 
much  ot  the  costs  ot  health,  education,  and 
housing  for  defense  personnel — costs  that 
are  internal  to  the  U.8.  Department  of  De- 
fense. Inclusion  of  such  Items  would  appreci- 
ably Increase  tbe  estimate  of  the  Soviet  de- 
tense  •fltort  relattve  to  our  own. 

Even  more  significant,  however,  than  tbe 
existing  discrepancy  m  expenditures  are  the 
telaiUve  budget  trends.  From  tb?  American 
^andpoint,  these  have  been  highly  adverse. 
While  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  increasing 
Its  military  eiq>endltures  In  real  terms  at  3 
percent  or  more  per  year,  the  Uiilted  States 
has  in  receht  years  been  shrinking  its  ex- 
poidltures  at  approximately  the  same  rate. 
Beoause  the  estimate  for  the  Soviet  tTnlon 
is  neceBsarlly  an  approximation,  one  can 
question  the  precision  of  tbe  flgutos  for  any 
single  year.  No  one.  however,  can  validly 
challenge  the  overaU  trends  or  their  long- 
term  implications.  A  continuation  of  such 
trends  over  a  period  ot  years  would  leave  the 
United  States  markedly  Inferior  to  tbe  So- 
viet Union  in  gross  military  power. 

The  United  States,  of  course,  Is  not  alone. 
Its  NATO  allies  maintain  forces  far  more 
potent  than  the  forces  maintained  by  the 
Soviet  Union's  Warsaw  Pact  aUles.  In  terms 
of  the  overall  balance,  moreover,  the  es- 
trangement between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
tbe  People's  Republic  of  China  has  probably 
been  the  single  most  significant  strategic 
development  of  the  last  decade.  It  has  meant 
that  ttie  woildwide  military  balance  has  not 
yet  been  upset.  But  it  has  made  Um  Western 
position  dependent  upon  oontlniUng  Soviet- 
CbiQMe  tensions.  At  tbe  same  time,  the  ap- 
parent American  weakness  since  tbe  fall  of 
Vietnam  has  made  the  Chinese  Increasingly 
wary  of  dependence  on  tbe  United  States, 
tor  they  <pate  naturally  value  us  only  as  a 
rsMaMe  counterweight.  We  have  lately  seen 
tbe  first  tentative  signs  of  a  possible  Chinese 
reconciliation  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
irony  is  that  undue  American  reliance  on  the 
China  connection  reduces  its  value  to  the 
Chinese  and  so  increases  the  likelihood  of  its 
weakening. 

EATINC  INTO  CAPITAL 

The  shitting  ot  the  military  balance  and 
the  implications  ot  the  adverse  trends  are 
Increasingly  clear  to  other  nations,  if  not 
to  ourselves.  The  policy  inferences  should  be 
obvious.  There  should  be  no  further  attrition 
of  tbe  UJB.  force  structure  and  readiness  pos- 
ture. We  should  be  prepared  to  Increase  the 
real  program  value  of  our  defense  effort  by 
2  or  3  percent  per  year,  and  to  maintain, 
approximately,  tbe  share  of  national  output 
going  to  defense.  In  tbe  longer  term,  iwlicy 
should  be  governed  both  by  future  Soviet 
actions  and  by  the  course  of  Sino-Soviet  re- 
lations. 

Currently  tbe  United  States  operates  on  a 
narrower  and  narrower  military  margin.  With 
the  alteration  in  the  military  balance,  the 
latitude  tor  error  has  dwindled.  An  the  United 
States  devotes  less  and  less  to  defense  rela- 
tive to  the  other  superpower,  there  Is  in- 
creased need  for  accurate  intormation  both 
to  assess  tbe  nature  of  the  military  capabili- 
ties arrayed  against  us  and  to  avoid  tbe  mis- 
use of  our  own  resources.  It  should  be  obvi- 
ous that  the  value  of  intelligence  has  In- 
creased as  our  preponderance  of  power  has 
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evi^KMrated.  Yet  here  again  we  have  been  in- 
flicting damage  on  ourselves.  We  have  had 
revtiatlons  not  only  ot  qaeatlosiahle  activi- 
ties but  also  of  sources  and  methods  ot  intel- 
llgenee  collection  that  it  took  a  great  mvest- 
ment  of  time  and  cost  to  aoqulre.  Again  we 
have  improvldently  been  eating  Into  capital. 

Tbe  ability  to  use  our  reeouroes  wisely, 
-tiie  ablUty  ccurectly  to  awn  wee  the  threat,  in 
fact,  the  very  ability  to  monitor  arms-control 
agreements  is  in  process  ot  being  compro- 
mised. At  tbe  very  moment  when  we  need 
accurate  Intdllgence  roan  ttian  ever,  we 
have  chosen  to  '  Indulge  in  a  destructive 
orgy — endangering  our  own  assets,  compro- 
mising oiur  relationships,  and  weakening  the 
entire  Intelligence  effort.  It  has  caused  de- 
light and  derision  among  our  potential  foes, 
concern  among  our  friends,  and  wonderment 
on  the  part  of  all. 

Intelligence  Is  our  na.tlon's  first  line  of 
defense.  It  would  seem  imperative  therefore 
that  we  start  now  to  rebuild  a  structurally 
sound  and  operationally  .secure  inttillgence 
estabU^unent. 

A    nUCFERENCE    FOR    BUNMEBS 

The  basic  facts  regarding  tbe  current  sta- 
tus and  the  comparative  trends  in  Soviet 
and  American  defense  eftorts  would  seem  to 
be  plain  enough.  Nonetheless,  there  exists  a 
widespread  dl^Msltlon  to  bury  oite's  head  In 
the  scmd.  to  believe  !n  tbe  c<mtlnulng  pre- 
ponderance of  American  power,  to  assume 
that,  irrespective  of  our  own  actions,  Amer- 
ican military  strength  will  remain  "second 
to  none."  Why  is  this? 

Undoubtedly,  in  tbe  existing  political  cli- 
mate, many  people  really  do  not  want  to 
know  the  facts.  Acceptance  that  the  balance 
is  indeed  tipping  Imi^es  dlflhnilt  decisions. 
It  might  require  this  nation  to  do  something 
that  many  would  prefer  not  to  do:  to  main- 
tain or  enhance  our  military  posture  rather 
than  reduce  the  defense  burden.  To  review 
tbe  comparative  statistics  without  blinders 
runs  against  the  grain  of  Ae  prevailing  com- 
pulsion to  cut  defense  spending  and  to  Ig- 
nore the  implications. 

Does  the  tipping  of  the  military  balance 
matter  at  all?  In  tbe  age  ot  detente,  can  we 
not  rely  upon  Soviet  goodwill  and  forbear- 
ance? Such  questions  provide  the  ultimate 
rationalisation  tor  allowing  Xbm  military  bal- 
ance to  deteriorate  further.  The  answer  re- 
lates once  again  to  the  Inesca^Mble  element 
in  the  current  structure  of  woild  power.  The 
Uhlted  States  remains  the  Indispensable 
oounterweic^t  to  Soviet  military  prepon- 
derance In  the  Eastern  Hemlspboe.  Without 
the  strength  and  support  of  the  United 
States,  no  combination  o<  nations  can  pro- 
vide the  requisite  military  power  to  with- 
stand Soviet  political  and  military  pressures. 
Even  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  are  but 
a  collection  of  small  and  medium-size  states 
that  require  tbe  help  of  American  power  to 
serve  as  both  the  backbone  and  tbe  adhe- 
sive of  the  Alliance.  By  themselves  they  can- 
not counter  the  full  weight  of  tbe  Soviet 
superpower. 

But  to  stistain  the  margin  lauds  of  the 
E^iraslan  continent — in  Europe,  the  Middle 
East,  and  Northeast  Asia — the  United  States 
must  be  able  to  operate  over  distances  of 
many  thousands  of  miles  and  close  to  the 
sources  of  Soviet  power.  If  one  views  tbe  map 
from  tbe  perspective  of  a  planner  In  the 
Kremlin,  it  will  convey  bow  fragile  the  mili- 
tary balance  can  become  mi  the  margins  of 
the  Eurasian  continent. 

As  the  military  balance  tips  toon  directly 
toward  tbe  Soviet  Union,  its  neti^bors  will 
incrsasingly  recognise  the  Imbalance  of 
powor  and  some  will  become  ixkon  willing  to 
acquiesce  in  demands  or  to  offer  conceastons. 
Deteirenoe  has  thus  been  weakened.  Tbe 
gradual  disappearance  of  American  strategic 
nuclear  superiMlity  has  already  reduced  the 
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Inhibiting  Influence  on  Soviet  policy  those 
forces  provided.  The  unavoidable  corollary, 
If  aa  adaqtiate  deterrent  posture  is  to  be 
maintained.  Is  Increased  reliance  on  the  other, 
nonstrateglc  ctHnponents  of  the  force  struc- 
ture— the  so-called  general-purpose  forces, 
mainly  conventional. 

Under  the  circumstances,  further  weaken- 
ing of  American  and  allied  general-purpose 
farces  relative  to  those  of  potential  op- 
ponents Implies  acceptance  of  a  rising  level 
of  risk.  In  addition,  it  also  means  that  we 
must  accept  increasing  reliance  on  the  threat 
of  early  recourse  to  nuclear  weapons  In  the 
event  of  major  conventional  ass\xlt.  That  is 
a  strategy  we  should  se^  to  push  further 
away,  rather  than  to  embrace.  Because  of  its 
ostensibly  low  cost,  It  Is  a  poor  man's  strategy. 
but  It  might  better  be  characterized  as  a  rash 
man's  strategy.  It  would  certainly  require 
coivage,  if  not  rashness,  to  en4>loy  nuclear 
weapons  in  response  to  less  than  all-out  as- 
sault. 

Moreover,  because  there  will  be  doubts  re- 
garding the  will  to  use  such  weapons,  such 
a  strategy  could  Invite  the  very  types  of  con- 
frontations that  we  should  seek  to  deter.  A 
potential  opponent  could  reasonably  con- 
clude that  nations  lacking  the  courage  to 
tax  themselves  sufficiently  to  provide  the  con- 
ventional elements  of  an  adequate  deterrent 
posture  might  well  lack  the  courage  to  em- 
ploy weapons  inherently  so  much  riskier  and 
more  destructive. 

A  QUXSTIOIf   or   AMKBICAN    WIU. 

Yet  beyond  these  iMslc  Issues  of  force 
structur*  and  strategy,  of  military  posture 
and  mUtary  risks,  of  the  actions  necessary 
over  the  long  run  to  maintain  deterrence  and 
a  military  balance,  lies  a  question  even  more 
fundamental.  Oiu-  allies  and  dependents 
overseaa  recognize  their  reliance  on  the  Orm- 
neas  of  American  policy— and  the  will  of  the 
American  public  to  continue  to  fulfill  our 
historic  reqMnslbilltles.  The  deterioration  of 
the  military  balance  both  draws  upon  and 
contributes  to  the  loos  (rf  wUl.  In  that  loss 
of  will — with  aU  that  it  reflects  regarding  the 
decline  in  confldence  and  moral  »f«im1na— 
lies  the  not-so-hldden  crisis  of  Western  olvll- 
iaatlon. 

Some  years  ago,  in  the  final  words  of  bis 
memoirs,  Arthur  Krock  confessed  to  a  vis- 
ceral fear  "that  the  tenure  of  the  United 
States  as  the  first  power  in  the  world  may 
be  one  of  the  briefest  in  history."  I  trust 
that  this  will  not  be  the  case.  But  on  the 
basis  of  the  present  evidence,  it  Is  not  easy 
to  dismiss  bis  apprehension. 

In  a  democracy  such  as  the  United  States, 
foreign  policy  will  reflect  domestic  politics. 
Our  internal  preoccupations  and  our  politi- 
cal divisions  of  recent  years  have  at  least 
suggested  a  growing  infirmity  of  American 
policy.  For  much  of  mankind  the  continua- 
tion of  American  firmness  remains  the  de- 
cisive question.  How  America  responds  to  its 
unenviable  historic  destiny  will  determine 
the  shape  of  the  international  community  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Many  have  pondered  the  question  whether 
or  not  a  long  recessional  erf  American  power 
will  succeed  the  long  recessional  of  British 
power.  They  quite  rightly  fear  the  conse- 
quences, were  that  indeed  to  be  the  case. 
The  continued  deterioration  of  the  military 
balance  would  ultimately  leave  the  West- 
em  world  In  a  position  in  which  Its  only  seri- 
ous fwelgn-policy  course  would  be  retreat  or 
appeasement. 

The  bicentennial  year  should  not  coincide 
with  a  further  weakening  of  our  accept- 
ance of  oar  responsibilities  to  the  external 
world  and  to  ourselves.  If  we  seek  to  pre- 
serve a  satisfactory  condition  for  the  United 
States  in  the  wM'ld,  if  we  seek  the  survival 
of  freedom  elsewhere  than  in  North  Amer- 
ica, if  indeed  we  value  what  our  civlUza- 
tlon  represents.  American  strength  remains 
indispensable.  Without  enduring   American 
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strength.  Western  elvlllcatlon  wlU  not  sur- 
vive. 


FebiiMty  06,  1^71! 


IMMIGRATION  AND  NATURALIZA« 
nON  SERVICE  CAUTIOUS  WHEN 
DESCRIBING  "NUMBERS  OP  ILLE- 
GAL ALIENS"  IN  OUR  COUNTRY 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF   NXW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  26,  1976 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many 
of  my  colleagues  know,  I  have  been  very 
concerned  and  angiy  about  the  approach 
used  by  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service — INS — in  its  public  relations 
campaign  on  the  problem  of  illegal  im- 
migration. The  INS  estimates  of  persons 
in  the  country  without  documentation 
have  been  extremely  irresponsible  and 
have  fanned  the  fires  of  prejudices  and 
discrimination  against  Hispanics  as  a 
class.  I  was  gratified  to  read  in  the  writ- 
ten testimony  of  Gen.  Leonard  P.  Chap- 
man, Commissioner  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service,  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Justice  on  February  23, 
1976  that  he  has  become  more  cautious  in 
his  estimates  regarding  Illegal  aliens. 

Previously,  General  Chapman  had  been 
known  to  say  that  80  percent  of  the 
illegal  aliens  in  the  country  were  Mexi- 
can nationals  and  then  proceed  to  toss 
out  estimates  of  their  numbers  that  dou- 
bled the  entire  Hispanic  population  in 
the  country  according  to  the  1970  census. 
In  his  written  testimony  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  he  now  refers 
to  "massive  numbers  of  illegal  aliens."  I 
must  concede  that  this  Is  a  ooDsldenble 
improvement  over  his  past  actions.  I  be- 
lieve one  of  the  reasons  for  the  Oom- 
missioiier's  new  cautious  approach  is  due 
to  the  unanimous  criticisms  from  un- 
biased sources  of  his  INS-Lesko  report 
which    have    been    circulating    among 
groups  and  individuals  interested  in  our 
Immigration  policy.  As  you  may  know, 
the  Lesko  Study  was  prepared  under 
contract  to  the  U.S.  Immigration  Serv- 
ice— INS — Office  of  Planning  and  Evalu- 
ation, and  is  entitled  "Pinal  Report: 
Basic  Data  and  Guidance  Required  to 
Implement  a  Major  Illegal  Alien  Study 
during  Fiscal  Year  1976."  This  report  is 
the  beginning  of  a  $1  milli<m  study  into 
the  characteristics  of  "illegal  aliens."  I 
hope  that  the  rest  of  the  money  >«^ch 
will  be  spent  on  research  provides  more 
accurate  Information. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  indicates  that  the  8  mil- 
lion person  estimate  by  the  INS-Lesko 
Study  is  "based  on  weak  and  imtenable 
assumptions,  and  adds  very  little  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  size  of  the  illegal  alien 
population." 
The  letter  follows: 
U.S.  Depaktmznt  or  Commkicx, 

BtnocAU  or  thx  Cbmsub. 
Washingtom.  D.C..  December  29.  197 S. 
Hon.  HntMAN  Badiixo, 
House  of  Repreaentrnttvea, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  BAon^Lo:  In  further  response  to 
your  letter  of  November  12,  1976,  we  have 


examined  the  Lesko  Study  and  analyzed  the 
formxUa  used  to  eatimate  the  ctirrent  illegal 
liexican  alien  popvOattati  of  the  United 
atatee.  In  our  opinion  the  estimates  of  the 
current  Illegal  alien  population  shown  in  the 
study  are  based  on  weak  and  untenable  as- 
siunptlons,  and  add  very  little  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  size  of  the  Illegal  alien  popula- 
tion. 

The  ov^all  estimate  of  8  milllon  for  the 
Illegal  alien  population  residing  In  the  United 
States,  derived  by  using  the  Delphi  process, 
should  l>e  regarded  as  conjeetiutil  at  best. 
The  wide  range  of  the  initial  set  of  responses 
given  by  the  panel  of  "experts,"  from  2.5  to 
2S.1  million  Ulegal  aliens  living  In  the  United 
States,  demonstrates  the  great  uncertainty 
about  the  size  of  the  Ulegal  alien  population 
even  among  those  working  most  closely  with 
the  problem.  The  final  range  of  4  to  11  mil- 
lion offered  by  the  panel  of  experts  was  still 
quite  wide,  and  It  Is  perhaps  not  coincidental 
that  this  range  agrees  with  the  range  of  esti- 
mates that  have  been  most  frequently  men- 
tioned by  varlotis  Federal  and  local  officials 
around  the  country  and  reported  in  the  news 
media. 

The  formula  for  estimating  Mexican  Illegal 
Immigration  for  1970-1075  in  the  Lesko  re- 
port is  based  on  the  unsupported  assump- 
tion that  illegal  immigration  is  consistently 
related  to  the  number  of  aliens  apprehended 
at  points  other  than  at  entry  and  that  this 
ratio  has  remained  at  the  level  estimated  for 
the  1990-1970  decade.  The  estlmattitg  form- 
tila,  complex  as  it  may  appear,  can  be  reduced 
to  a  function  of  the  estimated  change  In  the 
number  of  Illegal  residents  between  1960  and 
1970  and  a  portion  of  the  number  of  appre- 
hensions during  the  decade.  In  effect,  this 
relationship  amounts  to  saying  that  Mexican 
Illegal  immigration  Is  equal  to  some  multiple 
of  the  number  of  Mexican  aliens  apprehended 
at  other  than  entry  points.  For  X980-1970,  this 
factor  was  estimated  to  be  2.1.  The  same  fac- 
tor was  arbltrarUy  assiuned  to  ai^ly  to  the 
I970-197S  period.  Many  variables,  including 
Increased  efficiency  of  the  Immigration 
Service,  can  affect  the  number  of  aK>r«hen- 
slons.  Tliese  variables  may  have  no  effect  on 
Illegal  immigration  or  may  cause  an  increase 
or  decrease  in  Illegal  immigration. 

The  estimates  of  Uegal  Immigration  from 
Mexico  for  1970-1976  and  of  the  overall  alxe 
of  the  Mexican  Ulegal  peculation  in  1976 
are  based  on  an  estimate  of  1.6  million  Ulegal 
Mexican  inunlgrants  during  the  1960-70 
period  presented  in  a  research  paper  pre- 
pared by  Howard  Okddberg  to  fiU  the  require- 
ments for  the  graduate  program  in  demog- 
raphy at  Georgetown  University.  Compln 
demographic  techniques  are  tised  to  derive 
the  results  given,  but  a  number  of  major 
assumptions  had  to  be  made.  Some  of  these 
are:  The  number  of  persons  missed  in  the 
1970  Census  of  Mexico  equaled  the  number 
of  persons  missed  in  the  1960  Census  of 
Mexico;  the  life  table  survival  rates  for  1960- 
70  used  in  the  calculations  reflect  accurately 
the  actual  mortality  In  this  period;  aU  of 
the  emigration  from  Mexico  was  destined  for 
the  United  States;  the  United  States  census 
data  for  1060  and  1970  on  country  of  birth, 
particularly  the  data  on  persons  born  in 
Mexico,  are  accurate  and  consistent.  Changes 
in  any  of  these  assumptions  can  have  an 
important  effect  on  the  estimate  of  Ulegal 
Inunlgration  from  Mexico.  If,  for  example, 
the  I960  and  1970  censuses  of  Mexico  each 
missed  five  percent  of  the  population,  this 
would  mean  that  the  1970  census  missed 
700,000  more  persons  than  the  1960  census 
and,  hence,  that  the  net  emigration  from 
Mexico  laetween  1960  and  1970  should  be 
about  830,000  less  than  estimated  In  the 
Ooldbecg  paper. 

The  Goldberg  paper  is  a  good  piece  of  re- 
search, given  its  purpose.  However,  much 
more  research  needs  to  be  conducted,  includ- 
ing particularly  sensitivity  tests  to  evaluate 
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iHe  effect  on  tlM  tesiUta  of  alternative 
^tsatapvyaoB.  beCom  atair  pwUeolar  estimate 
la  selected  tor  use  «■  wu  Oone  la  the  ImKo 
Study. 

Because  the  Leedeo  Study  ts  being  funded 
by  the  Immlgratloa  and  NaturallBatton  Serv- 
ice which  18  Ukdy  to  be  tntneatad  in  any 
evaluation  of  the  study,  we  are  eenrtlng  a 
copy  of  this  letter  to  Mr.  Leonard  F.  COiap- 
ntfti,  Jr..  OommlMloner.  Immigration  and 
and  Naturalization  Service. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  aaslsUnne,  please 
let  us  know. 

Stocerely, 

VWCKMT   P.    BSBABBA. 

IMrecfor.  Bureau  o/  the  Cenatu. 


HOKULE'A,  THE   SPIRIT   OP 
HAWAn  '78 


> 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RBPEK8KNTAT1VBS 

Thursdmf.  tebnutnt  It,  1919 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  TiSx.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing this  Bicentennial  Tear,  each  of  our 
States  is  planning  events  with  lAiich  to 
commemorate  our  country's  beginning. 
As  each  observance  differs  from  the 
other,  they  serve  to  emphasiie  the  di- 
verse cultural  baekgrounds  that  combine 
to  form  that  anomalous  national,  the 
American. 

In  my  State  of  Hawaii,  where  no  one 
culture  or  ethnic  group  constitutes  a  ma- 
jority, the  peoples  of  Asia  and  the  Pa- 
cific have  combined  with  those  of  Euro- 
pean background  to  form  that  Q>ecial 
kind  of  poMm.  the  Hawailait  Anwrican. 
It  Is  therefore  fitting  that  a  BKwaiian 
bicentennial  event  should  eommem<mite 
the  beginning  of  our  Statels  history. 

I  refer  to  the  voyage  ihls  year— voyage 
plans  to  begin  sometime  during  jLprit- 
Ifay  30— oi:  Hokule'a,  a  60-foot  double 
hulled  canoe  that  win  sail  from  HawaSI 
to  Tahiti,  using  otdy  the  ancient  naviga- 
tional aids  of  wind.  wave,  star,  and  bird. 
Tlie  canoe  win  be  pfloted  by  Ella  K.  Ka- 
wika  Kapaliuldnia,  a  fuIBdooded  Hli- 
waHan  from  the  island  of  mihau.  with 
David  I^man.  a  part  Havradlan  and 
descendant  of  a  missionary  from  the  Ug 
island  of  Hawaii,  as  his  assistant.  Hiey 
are  now  In  tihe  process  of  training  a  crew 
for  their  historic  voyage. 

K<Aule'a  is  sponsored  by  the  Poly- 
nesian Voyaging  Society.  This  is  a  non- 
profit group,  formed  In  our  State  of  Ha- 
waii for  the  sole  purpose  of  proving  that 
more  than  1,000  years  ago.  the  Poly- 
nesian ancestors  of  today's  Hawallans 
deliberately  chose  to  sail  across  unknown 
waters  to  find  new  land.  In  addition  to 
not  using  any  madcm  instruments,  the 
Hokule'a  crew  win  subsist  only  on  the 
same  provisions  for  the  sea,  roots,  flniits. 
nuts,  fish,  and  water-filled  gourds  as  did 
their  Polynesian  forebears. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  my  colleagues  will 
agree  with  me  that  this  is  a  most  excit- 
ing Bicentennial  event.  It  will  not  only 
prove — and  disprove — ^many  iteienttfic 
theories  regarding  Poljmesian  navlga- 
Uon.  but  will  also  perpetuate  the  spirit  of 
'76  as  displayed  by  ttiose  Aioerican — and 
Polynesians— who  dared  to  chaUenge 
the  unknown. 
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lAr.  Speaker.  I  insert  into  the  Raoow 
an  article  which  ai>peared  recently  in  the 
Honoltdu  Advertiser,  descrltdng  more  m 
detail  the  pending  voyage  from  Hawaii 
to  Tahiti: 

(Prom  the  Honolulu  Advertiser. 

Deo.  12.  1076) 

8Kippai  SsuscrxD  ram.  Bokuuu 

(By  Bruce  Benaon) 

BUa  B:.  Kawlka  Kapahulehua.  long-time 
pwrfeartonal  aallor  and  an  ukutole-playlng 
HawaUen  trom  NUhau.  was  named  yestoday 
as  TTfr***"  of  the  canoe  Hokulea  for  the 
talstorio  voyage  to  Tahiti  and  back  In  1976. 

»'tp**"'*«*"'*  45.  said  be  took  the  assign- 
ment for  tlie  E^Iyneslan  Voyaging  Society 
beoa\Me  tlie  trip  represents  a  chance  (or  att 
Gt  BawaU  to  learn  how  the  first  Hawallans 
inenegwl  to  begin  deliberate  round-trJ4i>  voy- 
ages between  North  and  South  Polynesia  a 
thoueaa*  yean  ago. 

TlM  Voyaging  Society  was  frarmed  as  a 
nonpiofit  effort  to  dlqiel  the  notion  among 
soDM  anacbair  schotaiw  that  the  eeiUest 
HawaUaae  anrlved  here  oa  aocideiital  drift 
vofages.  Hie  trip  \»  Intended  to  help  bring 
proper  historical  credit  to  the  Pidyneslans 
for  their  ability  to  navigate  long  distances. 

Appirinted  as  relief  captain  of  the  canoe 
Hokulea  was  David  Lyman,  32,  a  part- 
Hawalten  who  Is  descended  from  the  pioneer 
Hllo  mlBSloiiary.  DavM  Bdden  Lyman. 

KapahUMiua  said  yesterday.  "We  would 
like  to  eteesa  that  we're  stm  UMddng  for  crew 
that  would  be  able  to  take  eff  and  go  on  the 
trip.  We're  figuring  that  mid-January 
through  Itebruary  Is  very  critical  for  training 
oner  txota.  being  Just  ordinary  persons  to 
true  saUotB." 

Htato  Kane,  a  founder  of  the  Voyaging  So- 
ciety and  8k4>per  during  Inter-ISland  train- 
ing emlaes  when  the  canoe  was  Introduced 
to  the  pnbUe  this  past  sumnwr.  said  yester- 
day.'Tm  Just  dehghted  with  Kawlka's  srtec- 
tion.  Eto'tt  do  a  superb  Job.  He's  got  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  deepwater  sailing  ex- 
perienoe." 

Kapahulehua  grew  up  speaking  Hawaiian 
«•  tm  lint  language.  Bft  moved  to  Mlhau 
with  his  family  when  ^tbree  months  old.  He 
la  enq>loyed  by  Western  Atrtlmw  as  a  cargo 
salss  and  ssrvloe  representative.  Western  has 
granted  him  a  leave  of  absence  so  he  can 
pftrttdpate  in  what  is  an  pfflcial  bicentennial 

KSIMhulehua  is  a  long-time  associate  of 
Hawaii  catamaran  designer  Rudy  Choy.  and 
has  sailed  cats  with  Choy  for  more  than  25 
yean.  At  present,  Kt4>ahulebua  is  sk^iper  of 
the  Ale  Al*  Kal  V  catamarah  on  sunset  din- 
ner cruises  for  Choy.  He  holds  a  lOO-ton  mas- 
ter's license  from  the  Coast  Ouard.  and  Is  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Pacific  Maritime 
Academy  as  well  as  the  Voyaging  Society. 

HA  said,  "We  are  going  to  move  the  crew  to 
>fftifiir^i  In  March  for  extensive  training,  plus 
isolating  everyone  in  order  to  get  used  to  the 
food  to  be  used  on  the  trip." 

Lyman,  relief  skipper,  was  graduated  from 
Punahou  and  the  Cidlf  omla  Maritime  Acad- 
emy. He  holds  a  Coast  Ouard  license  as  mas- 
ter for  vessels  of  any  tonnage,  any  ocean. 


Leader  Thokss  P.  CNku^.  Jk.,  o^  Massa- 
chusetts, has  today  cOmnsored  and 
strongly  endorsed  tlie  Rational  Healtli 
Becurtty  Act  (RJft.  21) . 

It  is  very  oioouraging  that  the  major- 
ity leader  has  taken  the  extraordinary 
step  in  oosponsoring  the  Natlcmal  Health 
Security  Act.  The  distinguished  gentle- 
man'it  coslionsi^'ship  is  partleulatly  val- 
ued because  with  his  leaderdiip  responsi- 
bilities he  is  very  selective  in  extending 
support  for  specific  legislative  programs. 

With  the  mai<»ity  leader  Joining  the 
other  Democratic  leaders,  notataiy  lia- 
Joitty  Whip  joBN  McFsix.  Democratic 
Caucus  Chairman  Phiujp  Borton.  and 
Democratic  Stu(^  Group  Chairman  Bos 
ECKHAUtT,  the  pro^iects  are  enhanced 
for  charting  in  this  Congress  a  unified 
course  of  actifim  for  comprehensive  na- 
tional insurance. 

The  105  House  Members  who  now  sup- 
vati  the  Health  Security  Act  are  the 
largest  number  ever  to  do  so.  As  the 
Presidoitlal  and  congressional  cam- 
pids^  progress,  the  pul^Uc's  support  for 
tJie  health  security  program  will  be  in- 
creasingly  evidoit  and  contribute  to  a 
growing  congressional  consensus  on  this 
vital  issue. 


"REFORM  OP  THE  CIA?"  AN  ESSAY 
BT  ARTHUR  8CHLE8IROER.  JR.,  IN 
TBE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 


HOUSE  DEMOCRATIC  LEADERSHIP 
C08P0NS0RS  KENNEDY-CORMAN 
HEALTH  SECURITY  ACT 

HON  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or  cAi.iFORinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  26.  1976 

Mr.  CORBCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  announce  that  House  Majority 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF  nntiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tfuirtdajh  February  26.  1976 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve that  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senate  will  read  with 
Interest  the  following  essay  Iqr  Arthur 
Schlesingor.  Jr..  the  distinguistMBd  Albert 
Schweitzer  professor  of  the  humanities 
at  the  City  University  of  New  York  and 
wlnn^  of  PuUteer  Prizes  in  history  and 
biography. 

Professor  Schlesinger's  article  appear., 
ed  in  the  Fd>ruary  25,  1976  issue  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  the  board  of 
contributors  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

The  article  f(dIows: 

REFOEM  or  THK  CIA? 
(By  Arthur  Schlesinger.  Jrl) 

The  nation  is  in  debt  to  the  Church  and 
Pike  Comjnlttees  for  forcing  the  administra- 
tion to  come  up  with  a  reorganization  of  the 
national  inteUigence  business.  The  White 
House  has  known  about  the  CIA  abtises  for  a 
very  long  time.  Another  sort  of  President 
would  have  proposed  remedial  action  many 
months  ago.  Had  Mr.  Pord  done  so,  he  could 
have  averted  the  frustration  that  came  to 
pervade  the  congressional  hearings.  It  was 
this  frustration  that  led  some  of  the  con- 
gressional side  to  turn  to  leaks  as  a  means 
of  creating  pressure  for  reform.  But  Mr. 
Pc«d  chose  to  delay.  Por  all  we  know,  he 
might  never  have  done  anything  at  all  with- 
out the  committees  barking  at  his  heels. 

The  President's  proposals,  though  belated, 
are  considered  and  deserve  a  careful  hear- 
ing. He  was  emphatic— and  rightly  so— about 
the  importance  of  the  intelhgenoe  commun- 
ity. Of  course  we  must  have  something  like 
the  CIA.  with  u^wMUty  for  covert  pOlttical 
<but  not  paramilitary)  aettepi  as  weU  as  t<x 
inteUigence  coUection.  He  was  less  emphatic 
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about  th*  v»y  tli*  agttney  1>m  mlsixaed  Its 
power,  ptrhix  Imcmim  b*  tbliika  enough 
has  been  mad*  of  this  elavwbar*.  pectxaps  be- 
cause he  does  not  feel  aU  that  stronglj  aboiit 
it  himself.  Indeed,  he  plainly  displays  a  good 
deal  more  Indignation  about  congreeolonal 
leaks  than  about  CIA  abuses.  This  may  not 
be  the  best  mood  In  which  to  approach  the 
problem.  Surely  any  dispassionate  observer 
Is  bound  to  conclude  lUat  the.  abuses  have 
harmed  the  Republic  considerably  more  than 
the  leaks. 

The  problem  of  oversight  must  be  con- 
sidered In  three  levels.  One  level  Is  con- 
gressional oversight.  Here  Mr.  Ford  wisely 
recommends  a  single  over^^j^t  committee, 
thereby  agreeing  with  Senrbhurch  rather 
than  with  Sen.  Tower  of  his  own  party.  But 
he  insists  on  the  right  to  control  the  over- 
sight conmiittee's  use  of  classified  infor- 
mation. This  would  have  the  practical  ef- 
fect of  making  the  committee  Informed  but 
Impotent.  Sen.  Church's  bUl  (8.  2893)  pro- 
poses a  different  procedure.  K  the  commit- 
tee thinks  that  the  national  interest  re- 
quires diacloeure  of  classlfled  Information, 
the  President  Is  given  10  days  to  explain 
why  he  disagrees;  then,  if  he  falls  to  per- 
suade the  committee,  the  President  can 
carry  the  question  to  the  full  Senate  for 
consideration  in  executive  session.  Perhaps 
in  this  caae  the  Senate  should  make  Its  de- 
cision, not  by  the  majority  vote  assumed  in 
the  Church  bUl,  but  by  the  two-thlrda  re- 
quired to  override  a  presidential  veto.  All 
this  presupposes  that  the  Information 
would  not  leak  along  the  way;  but  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mittee suggests  that  congressional  commit- 
tees, when  they  do  not  feel  hopelessly  frus- 
trated by  the  Executive,  can  behave  re- 
sponsibly. 

MB.  yoRD'S  NEW  LAWS 

Mr.  Ford  also  wants-  the  Congress  to 
pass  some  laws.  These  laws,  far  from  re- 
ducing the  scope  of  CIA  activities,  would 
give  the  agency  new  power  and  protection. 
He  spoke  peculiarly  In  his  press  conference 
about  statutes  providing  "Judicial  safe- 
gtiards  against  electronic  surveillance  and 
mall  openings";  but  his  legislative  propos- 
als in  tect  aeek  Judicial  safeguards  for 
these  things,  and  his  executive  order  expands 
CIA  authority  la  other  ways. 

Most  ominous  is  bis  call  for  legislation 
to  make  it  a  crime  for  those  with  author- 
ized access  to  intelligence  secrets  to  reveal 
such  information  impr(q>erly.  This  sounds 
plausible  enough  on  the  face.  However,  it 
assumes  the  Infallibility  of  the  system  of 
security  classification.  Tet,  if  we  know 
ansrthlng,  we  know  government's  penchant 
for  the  misuse  of  claaslflcatlon  to  conceal 
not  only  ofllcial  schemes  that  could  hardly 
survive  the  light  of  day  but  incompetence 
and  even  corruption.  Think  for  a  moment 
what  Messrs.  Nixon,  Haldeman  and  Ehr- 
lichman  could  have  done  with  Mr.  Ford's 
law!  Throughout  American  history  aggrieved 
government  employes  have  felt  themselves 
morally  Justified  In  violating  a  system  ct 
secrecy  Invoked  (as  they  have  conscien- 
tiously believed)  by  government  against  the 
national  Interest.  In  many  of  these  instances 
history  has  vindicated  thoee  who  thought 
that  Congress  and  the  people  ought  to  know 
what  their  government  was  doing. 

The  only  excuse  for  Mr.  Ford's  proposal 
would  be  a  dire  and  desperate  state  of  na- 
tional emergency.  Tet  we  went  through 
the  Civil  War  and  two  world  wars  without 
such  a  law.  ^o  disaster  resulted.  If  we  did 
not  need  it  In  those  infinitely  more  danger- 
ous times,  ws  cartAlnly  do  not  need  it  now. 

A  second  Isvsl  of  oversight  is  within  the 
ExeoutlT*  Branch.  Here  Mr.  Ford  proposss 
to  fonnaUae  a&d  ilchten  the  process  by 
which  oorert  opeswUons  ars  authortaed,  re- 
placing the  old  Forty  Commltte*  by  a  new 
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Operations  Advisory  Group.  The  new  group, 
11^  the  old,  wlU  consist  of  overworked  and 
harried  officials  whose  primary  responsibil- 
ities mainly  lie  elsewhere.  One  hopes  rather 
wanly  that  the  formalisatlon  of  the  pirx^ess 
may  Induce  them  to  take  these  decisions 
more  a«rlously  than  they  have  done  in  the 
past.  One  tropes  too  that  the  CIA  will  submit 
all  covert  operations  to  the  new  group.  It  has 
not  bothered  to  do  so  in  the  past. 

Then  there  will  be  the  three  outside  wise 
men.  The  Intelligence  Oversight  Board,  one 
gathers,  will  not  be  a  fulltlme  Job  but  will 
meet  periodically  to  review  control  mechan- 
isms and  to  receive  reports  from  inspectors- 
general.  The  basic  Idea  here  Is  sound,  but  It 
loses  credibility  when  it  Is  exclusively  a  pres- 
idential Instrument.  It  would  be  a  far,  far 
better  Idea  If  it  had  a  statutory  base  and  if 
the  statute  required  bipartisan  representa- 
tion on  the  board  and  senatorial  confirma- 
tion for  its  members.  Such  a  statute  should 
also,  as  Mr.  Ford's  executive  order  does  not, 
explicitly  enjoin  employes  who  think  their 
agencles  may  be  violating  the  law  to  carry 
their  suspicions  to  the  Oversight  Board  and 
assure  them  thorough  protection  when  they 
do  so.  They  would  of  course  be  rather  more 
likely  to  blow  their  whistles  to  a  board  estab- 
lished by  Congress  than  to  one  appointed 
solely  by  the  Executive. 

A  third  level  is  within  the  CIA  Itself.  The 
record  makes  it  indisputable  that  the  agency 
has  been  singularly  and  fatally  defective  in 
its  mechanisms  of  internal  control.  The  CIA 
pretends  to  have  an  inspector  general,  but 
this  oftlcer.  the  RockefeUer  Commission  con- 
ceded last  year,  "wa-s  sometimes  refused  ac- 
cess to  particularly  sensitive  CIA  activities." 
The  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  CIA  was  never 
asked  to  estimate  the  probable  reaction  of 
the  Cuban  people  to  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  John 
McCone  was  never  told  about  the  Castro 
assassination  projects  until,  two  years  after 
be  had  become  CIA  Director,  be  read  In  a 
newspaper  article  that  his  agency  had  a  re- 
lationship with  a  Chicago  gangster.  Even 
then  he  was  given  to  understand  that  the 
projects  had  been  terminated,  though  in  fact 
they  were  continuing.  No  one,  within  tlie 
CIA  or  without,  appears  to  have  known  at 
all  times  all  the  things  the  CIA  was  doing. 

M>.   BUSH'S   QVALinCATIOira 

In  this  connection,  I  must  dissent  from 
those  who  question  George  Bush's  qualifi- 
cations for  the  CIA  Job.  He  has,  in  my 
Judgment,  the  right  qualifications — and  I 
mean  not  Just  his  service  at  the  UN  and  In 
Peking  but  also  his  service  In  the  Hovise  of 
Representatives  and  even  at  the  Republi- 
can National  Committee.  What  the  CIA 
needs  above  all  is  top  leadership  responsive 
to  Congress  and  to  public  opinion  and  both 
accustomed  and  committed  to  our  demo- 
cratic process  and  constitutional  order.  The 
trouble  with  professional  Intelligence  opera- 
tives— William  Colby  was  a  refreshhig  excep- 
tion— Is  that  their  prolonged  immersion  in 
the  Isolated,  self-contained.  self-Justifying, 
hallucinatory  world  of  deception  and  secrecy 
tends  to  sever  their  linlcs  to  reality.  One  reads 
with  concern  that  Mr.  Bush's  new  respon- 
sibilities will  leave  the  day-to-day  manage- 
ment of  the  agency  in  the  hands  of  his  deputy 
director.  I  trust  that  this  does  not  mean  the 
recapture  of  opei'ational  control  by  the  pro- 
fessionals. 

In  sum.  this  does  not  appear  a  very  im- 
pressive plan  of  reform.  Would  Mr.  Ford's 
changes  have  In  fact  prevented  the  abuses 
the  Church  and  Pike  Committees  have  so 
usefully  put  on  the  record?  The  answer  Is 
probably  not.  A  Nixon  Intelligence  Over- 
sight Board  might  well  have  facilitated  the 
Watergate  cover-up.  Mo  penalty  is  proposed 
for  thoee  who  Ignore  the  clearance  process, 
as  it  was  so  flagrantly  ignmwd  in  the  past; 
the  assassination  projects,  for  example,  never 
came  tip  bef<^e  the  Forty  Committee  or  Its 
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predecessors.  If  Mr.  Fbrd  wants  to  de&ns 
new  crimes,  hs  woold  be  batter  lUMaatf  to  re- 
quest a  law  making  It  a  oilaia  whsn  an 

official  authorizes  a  covert  operation  In  tIo- 
latlon  of  the  procedures  set  forth  in  his 
executive  order.  Nor.  so  far  as  I  can  see,  is 
there  any  provision  to  strengthen  the  inspec- 
tor-general system  that  has  performed  so 
lamentably  In  the  past.  Nor  does  the  Ford 
plan  do  much  to  nuke  government  safe  for 
whlstle-blowers. 

Moreover,  the  President  totally  ignores  the 
most  effective  way  of  bringing  the  CIA  imder 
control.  That  Is.  of  course,  to  cut  its  budget. 
For  the  obvious  fact  Is  that  the  Intelligence 
community  has  far  too  much  money.  One 
consequence  of  having  too  much  money  is 
the  temptation  to  r\i^  into  bisarre  and  prof- 
ligate projects,  like  Howard  Hughes  and  the 
Olomar.  Another  consequence  is  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple sitting  at  a.  lot  of  desks  and  trying  to 
Justify  their  existence  by  thinking  up  things 
to  do — like,  for  example,  dusting  Castro't 
shoes.  In  case  lie -left  them  outside  his  hotel 
room,  with  thallium  salts  In  the  expectation 
that  this  would  cause  his  beard  to  fall  out 
and  destroy  his  charismatic  appeal.  All  the 
Parkinsonian  objections  to  bureaucracy  ap- 
ply in  spades  to  the  Intelligence  bureaucracy. 

Cutting  the  CIA  budget  in  half  would  elim- 
inate mo6t  of  this  nofisense,  release  mindless 
covert  operators  for  Jobs  as  Hollywood  script 
writers  and  compel  the  CIA  to  concentrate 
thereafter  on  serious  matters,  such  as  the 
collection  and  analysis  of  intelligence. 


PANIC  OVER  THE  CHILD  AND  '. 
FAMILY  SERVICES  ACT 


HON.  DAVID  F.  EMERY 

OF    UAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS  ■, 

Thuraday.  February  26,  1976 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  to 
your  attention  an  editorial  by  Howard 

PUeger  in  the  March  1,  1976,  Issue  of 
n.S.  News  L  World  Report,  outlining  the 
incredible  fear  campaign  being  waged 
throughout  the  country  against  HJR. 
2966,  the  Child  and  Family  Services  Act. 
Many  of  my  constituents,  out  of  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  Iheir  cblldrea 
have  written  me  about  this  bill.  These 
people  do  not  understand  the  intricacies 
of  the  legislative  process,  and  are  not 
remotely  familiar  with  either  the  bill's 
contents  or  its  sponsors.  They  have  been 
horribly  misled  and  cruelly  frightened  by 
a  fanatic  campaign  designed  to  convince 
parents  that  they  will  surely  lose  influ- 
ence over  their  chDdren,  and  that  their 
moral  and  religious  standards  will  be 
dictated  by  the  Government. 

Certainly,  no  responsible  Congressman 
would  ever  support  such  a  bill  if  it  ex- 
isted. The  point  is.  it  does  not. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  I  could 
not  support  the  Child  and  Family  Serv- 
ices Act  in  its  present  form — ^the  expense 
is  simply  too  great  for  this  Congress  to 
fund.  However,  I  am  appalled  at  the 
many  unti'utlis  that  have  been  chxulated 
about  this  bill.  I  believe  that  legislative 
decisions  must  be  based  on  facts  and  not 
on  hysteria. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Falss  Alasic 
(By  Howard  Flieger) 

Kvery  now  and  tben  a  reader  writes  tis  In 
words  of  terror  to  warn  that  a  Marxist  plot 
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ts  afoot  In  Congress  to  "naUomaHze''  our 
chlldran— take  theaa  away  froax  the  protec- 
tion or  control  of  their  parents  and  oestxoy 
the  American  famUy.  utterly  and  forever. 

The  volujne  of  niall  received  here  Is  not  a 
patch  on  the  sacks  of  it  that  have  been 
hitting  some  congressional  offices. 

The  writers  are  alarmed  over  what  they've 
t)een  informed  is  an  insidious  scheme  to  give 
youngsters  the  legal  right  to  disobey  their 
parents,  and  thus  become  pawns  of  Govwn- 
ment— an  all-powerful  Big  Brother  to  mold 
their  training,  conduct  and  beliefs. 
Strange. 

It  is  strange  becatise  there  isn't  a  word  of 
truth  in  it.  No  such  legislation  is  before  this 
Congress,  or  ever  has  been. 

The  specific  bill  that  has  so  many  people 
disturbed  is  "The  Child  and  Family  Services 
Act  of  1976."  Its  authors  are  Sen.  Walter 
Mondale  (Oem.),  of  Minnesota,  and  Rep. 
John  Brademas  (Dem.),  of  Indiana.  It  is 
"S.  626'  in  the  Senate.  "H.R.  2966"  in  the 
House.  Bead  it  before  you  panic. 

In  its  pMsent  form,  the  legislation  Is  both 
Innocent  and  impotent:  Innocent  becaiiae  it 
would  do  none  of  the  things  attributed  to  It; 
impotent  because  It  isn't  going  anywhere. 

Briefly  stated,  the  proposal  is  to  make 
federal  funds  available  to  help  States  and 
communities  provide  certain  public  services 
for  children  and  their  families. 

These  would  Include  such  things  as  pre- 
natal care,  food  where  needed,  part  or  full- 
time  day  care  for  children  of  wCM-klng 
mothers,  tutoring  at  home  where  deemed 
useful,  medical  examination  and  treatment 
for  certain  handicapped  children,  and 
training  for  parents  and  about-to-be-ptur- 
ents. 

There  Is  nothing  compuls(»y  about  the 
legislation  now  before  the  Ctngress.  Even  If 
the  bill  were  enacted,  anyone  who  felt  like  it 
could  ignore  each  and  all  of  Its  provisions. 
Nothing  in  it  says — or  implies — ^that 
youngsters  liave  a  legal  right  to  disobey  their 
parents  or  guardians. 

Nowhere  does  It  forbid  parental  guidance, 
iidvlce  or  preference  In  religious  training. 
The  subject  Isnt  mentioned. 
In  fact,  It  says  In  specific  words: 
"Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed 
or  applied  in  such  manner  as  to  Infringe 
upon  or  us\up  the  moral  and  legal  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  parents." 

So  why  aU  the  excitement?  It  is  puzzling 
to  Senator  Mondale,  one  of  the  chief  qwn- 
sors,  who  says  the  measure  "is  being  sub- 
jected to  one  of  the  most  distorted  and  dis- 
honest attacks  I  have  witnessed  in  my  IS 
years  of  public  service." 

There  is  another  practical  thing  to  keep 
in  mind  about  The  Child  and  FamUy  Serv- 
ice Act:  It  would  cost  a  lot  of  money.  Bstl- 
mates  are  that  an  initial  annual  expense  of 
150  million  dollars  would  grow  to  almost  2 
billion  by  the  third  year  of  operation. 

This  present  Cong^ress  is  in  no  mood  to 
add  such  a  burden  on  taxpayers  who  al- 
ready are  making  angry  noises  about  waste 
and  the  high  cost  of  Govertunent.  Since  this 
is  election  year,  the  measure  probably  has 
less  chance  now  than  a  year  ago,  when  It 
was  introduced — and  that  means  practically 
none. 

Also,  remember  the  President  Is  demand- 
ing that  Congress  do  more  to  hold  the  line 
on  spending.  It  is  a  keystone  of  his  cam- 
paign to  be  against  this  bUl,  and  any  like  it. 
So  everybody  can  stand  at  ease. 
The  bill   doesn't   provide   all   those   wild 
things   the   letter-writers   fear.   It   has   no 
realistic    chance    of    adoption.    And    even 
should  it  overcome  Its  rating  as  one  of  the 
longest  shots  in  history  and  somehow  be 
enacted  by  Conj^ess,   it  would  be  vetoed 
almost  the  minute   it  reached   the  White 
House. 
The  Xuror  Is  a  false  alarm.  Fcnrget  It. 
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FULL  EMPLOYMENT  AND  THE 
REDUCTION  OP  CRIME 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  irew  -ioKK. 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurgday,  February  26.  1976 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  Boston  Olobe 
on  January  3,  1976,  that  deals  with  the 
ccHTelstion  between  imanirtoyment  and 
crime.  The  author  Paul  Parks — ^who  Is 
the  secretary  of  educational  affsiirs  in 
Massachusetts — does  a  fine  j'ob  of  de- 
scribing the  phenomenom  of  a  rising 
crime  rate  which  is  caused  by  our  pres- 
ent economic  condition. 

Mr.  Parks  points  out  the  need  for  a 
Government  policy  that  embraces  full 
employment.  As  you  know,  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  HJl.  50  the  full  employment 
bill  which  would  provide  a  job  for  every 
American  willing  and  able  to  work.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  the  kind  of  legislation 
that  Mr.  Parks  is  calUnff  for.  FuU  em- 
ployment is  the  key  to  a  reduction  in  our 
Nation's  crime  rate. 

I  commend  Mr.  Park's  article  to  the 
attention  of  all  my  colleagues: 

PCLL   E>0>i:X>Tl(KNT    POLICT   VrTAL   TO 
RE0DCTION   IN  CaOIE 

(By  Paul  Parks) 

•Things  aren't  bad;  they  are  worse  than 
bad." 

This  often-heard  remark  raises  further 
questions.  Why  is  the  crime  rate  rising  at 
such  a  dramatic  pace?  Why  is  unemploy- 
ment escalating  so  rapidly?  What  is  the 
cause  of  the  Inflation  we  all  feel? 

While  I  don't  have  a  simple  solution  to  the 
rising  crime  rate,  I  feel  there  is  a  relation- 
ship between  it  and  splrallng  inflation  and 
unemployment. 

We  live  in  a  society  which,  as  a  matter  of 
practice,  equates  the  worth  and  value  of  a 
person  with  the  "things"  that  he  or  she  has 
acquired.  Those  who  do  not  have  the  com- 
moditlea  and  services  ^at  give  status  are 
made  to  feel  valueless.  The  feeling  of  value- 
lessness  spreads  and  risfl^  as  more  people,  out 
of  work  or  left  with  shtlnklng  real  income, 
find  that  the  "things"  ihat  they  need  and 
wish  to  acquire  are  out  oi  their  reach. 

We  are  now  In  the  throes  of  a  recession 
that  may  mask  the  real  structural  problem. 
Tot  It  Is  the  v^per  middle  and  uppw  income 
groups  that  will  rise  to  the  svu^aoe.  if  and 
when  the  current  recession  eases.  The  poor 
and  lower-middle  to  middle  inc<mie  groups 
will  rise  much  more  slowly,  if  at  all.  The 
effect  will  be  that  significant  niunbers  of 
people  who  historically  have  had  goods  and 
services  within  easy  reach  will  find  them  In- 
creasingly impossible  to  acquire. 

Black  people,  who  had  brlefiy  begun  to 
make  economic  progress  during  the  late  1950s 
and  the  1960s,  will  continue  to  slide  back  Into 
poverty,  anger  and  frustration.  Many  poor 
and  middle  income  people  are  beginning  to 
ask  why  they  should  accept  their  economic 
conditions  whUe  others  have  all  the  things 
they  dream  of  having.  Their  Judgment  Is  that 
there  is  no  Justification  for  such  deprivation 
and  consequently  no  reason  to  st:4>port  or 
acquiesce  in  the  system  that  condones  their 
deprivation. 

The  phenomenon  of  a  rising  crime  rate 
rests  In  part  on  Just  such  Judgments.  Young- 
sters, black  and  white,  steM  to  acquire  the 
things  they  feel  can  provide  them  stattis  and 
aqualttj.  Tbey  steal  things  that  will  give 
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them  the  notice,  esteem  and  applause  of 
tiieir  peers.  Ottiers  rip  off  society  to  punish 
It  for  bsrpasslng  or  excluding  them.  And, 
many  are  Just  trying  to  survive. 

The  issue  is  not  one  of  supporting  or 
approving  such  activities,  but  rather  one  of 
dealing  with  reality  of  fact.  If  we  are  to  solve 
our  current  problem  of  rlshig  crime,  we  wUl 
have  to  find  a  solution  to  the  increasing 
poverty  that  Is  a  stnietural  feature  of  our 
economy. 

We  must  confront  the  issues  directly  and 
coherently  and  beware  of  analyses  that  offer 
simplistic  solutions.  One  such  analysis  is  that 
increases  in  crime  indicate  the  police  are 
not  doing  their  Job.  The  fact  is  that  the  more 
people  decide  to  break  the  law,  the  less 
effective  the  police  become.  If  the  number  of 
crimes  i)er  police  officer  rises,  the  apprehen- 
sion and  deterrence  rate  falls. 

The  problem  we  face  is  an  economic  and 
social  one  and  its  solution  Is  dependent  on 
changing  the  chronic  inequities  that  are  at 
the  root  of  our  present  economic  conditions. 
The  tap  root  is  current  employment  policy. 
There  is  no  economic  or  social  solution  with- 
out full  employment.  Those  who  would  think 
otherwise  ignore  the  reality  that  the  main- 
tenance and  stability  of  our  democratic  so- 
ciety depend  on  the  progressive  elimination 
of  the  forces  that  make  for  a  permanent 
population  of  have-nots. 

Realization  of  a  full  employment  policy 
does  not  obviate  the  necessity  to  pursue 
vigorously  the  reduction  of  crime.  We  have  a 
responsibUity  to  secure  a  safe  environment 
for  all.  But  we  must  remember  that  a  society 
that  allows  the  numbers  of  have-nots  to 
approximate  the  numbers  of  haves  has  al- 
ready sown  the  seeds  of  destructive  Ihdlvldual 
behavior  and  ultimate  revolution. 

No  one  will  long  work  and  do  without  in 
order  to  allow  others  to  Mijoy  the  good  of 
society.  The  imperative  Is  to  provide  equal 
access  and  means  to  enjoy  society's  goods 
and  services  to  aU  people.  Not  to  do  tliis  is 
to  say  we  beUeve  in  self  destruction. 


V.  O.  FIGGE 


HON.  EDWARD  MEZVINSKY 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  26,  1976 

Mr.  MEZYINSETST.  Mr.  Speaker.  V.  O. 
Pigge  is  almost  an  institution  In  eastern 
Iowa.  The  president  of  one  of  the  largest 
banks  in  the  area,  he  is  considered  by 
many  to  be  a  financial  wizard. 

I  respect  V.  O.  Figge's  opinion  on  any 
issue,  whether  I  agree  or  not,  and  when 
he  talks  about  fiscal  responsibility,  I 
think  it  is  worth  sharing  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress.  I  have  excepted 
the  follow^ing  remarks  from  what  I  con- 
sider to  t)e  a  rather  unique  annual  state- 
ment to  his  stockholders: 

This  country  cannot  afford  to  provide  all 
things  for  all  people,  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  "Iliere  must  be  priorities,  and  those 
priorities  must  be  adhered  to.  There  surely 
Is  a  limit  to  our  ability  to  carry  the  load. 

Politicians  and  statisticians  are  suggest- 
ing that  inflation  is  l>eing  brought  under 
control.  Perhaps  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
ciurrent  recession,  there  has  been  some  easing 
In  its  impact  for  the  moment,  but,  to  prove 
that  it  Is  stiU  with  us,  tOl  the  average  in- 
dividual has  to  do  Is  to  check  the  everyday 
Uving  costs  for  himself  and  his  family- 
clothing,  food,  and  all  of  the  necessities  of 
life — and  including,  last,  but  not  least,  the 
cost  of  a  respectable  roof  over  bis  head. 

There  are  basic  principles  in  banking,  and 
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there  are  kIso  baAk  principles  In  the  han- 
dling of  our  goTenunent's  affairs,  our  corpo- 
rate affairs,  and,  rarely,  our  personal  affairs 
as  well.  If  there  U  any  straying  far  afield 
from  thoee  time  tested  rules  or  principles, 
the  penalty  will  be  found  to  be  seTere. 


LEGISLATION  TO  BLOCK  IMPLE- 
MENTATION OF  B>A  BEVERAGE 
CONTAINER  GUIDELINES 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

or  WBBT   VDWINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  26.  1976 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  29, 1976, 1  introduced  HJl.  11616 
to  prevent  tbe  final  publication  and  im- 
pletnaitatioii  of  beverage  container 
guidelines  that  were  printed  in  proposed 
form  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency — EPA — on  November  13,  1975. 
Mr.  McEwEN  and  Mr.  Risenhoover 
Joined  me  as  original  cosponsoi's  of  H  Jl. 
11616. 

Every  Member  should  be  aware  of 
these  proposed  guidelines  and  what  they 
represent  because  their  short-term  and 
long-term  ramifications  pose  a  very 
genuine  threat  to  business,  labor,  indus- 
try, labor,  and  consumers  in  every  part 
of  the  United  States. 

The  short-term  effect  of  these  guide- 
lines, Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  ban  the  sale  of 
beverages  in  nonrefillable  containers  in 
all  Federal  facilities  and  installations. 
And  from  this  stepping  stone  ^ouM 
evolve  an  attempt  to  to  develop  a  n^ 
tionwide  ban  on  the  sale  of  beverages  in 
one-way  cans  and  bottles. 

As  its  authority  for  drafting  these 
guidelines,  EPA  cites  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  of  1965 — Public  La\t  89- 
272 — as  MBended  by  the  Resourced  Re- 
covery ^  of  1970— Public  Law  91-512— 
and  specifically  sections  209  and  211  of 
the  amended  act.  In  addition.  EPA  cites 
section  211  and  executive  order  11752. 
as  making  tlie  guidelines,  upon  final  pub- 
lication, mandatory  upon  all  Federal 
agencies. 

SecUon  209' a>  of  Public  Law  91-512 
directs  the  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Pi-otection  Agency: 

...  to  recommend  for  appropriate  agencies 
and  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  guide- 
lines for  solid  waste  recovery,  collection, 
separation  and  disposal  systems. 

Furthermore,  sections  209  and  211  of 
the  act  specify  that  EPA  has  jurisdiction 
over  "solid  waste  recovei-y,  collection, 
sepai-ation  and  disposal  systems." 

By  such  specific  enumeration  of  juris- 
dictional areas,  other  areas  are,  by  legal 
tenet,  excluded  from  EPA  jurisdiction 
under  these  paragraphs.  EPA  has  not,  in 
these  sections,  been  given  jurisdiction 
over  generation  of  waste,  marketing  pro- 
cedures, or  containeiization.  Yet,  these 
regtilatlons,  as  proposed,  restrict  sales 
and  marketing  procedures  and  contain- 
erization;  they  exceed  the  authority 
granted  to  EPA  by  the  specified  provi- 
sions of  the  law  and.  thus,  are  neither 
in  accordance  with  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress nor  the  letter  of  the  law. 

EPA's  legal  authority  to  Issue  these 
guidelines  has  been  challenged  by  many 
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organizations,  agencies  and  individuals. 
Perhaps  the  most  persuasive  argument 
that  EPA  has  exceeded  its  authority  in 
drafting  these  pnq^oeed  guidelines  was 
made  recently  by  Senior  Jsmnxcs 
Rahsolph.  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  West  Virginia  and  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
which  drafted  the  Resource  Recovery  Act 
of  1970. 

On  January  29,  1976,  Senator 
RjursoLPH  wrote  EPA  Administrator  Rus- 
sell Train.  In  his  letter,  the  Senator  said : 

As  the  principal  author  of  the  Resource 
Recovery  Act  of  1070,  I  reemphasize  that  the 
management  authority  provided  In  Section 
209  was  never  Intended  to  encompass  such 
guidelines.  While  agency  lawyers  interpreting 
the  statute  find  the  authority  in  their  analy- 
sis of  Its  words,  I  stress  that  such  an  Inter- 
pretation was  not  our  Intent. 

The  evidence  presented  to  the  Agency,  to- 
gether with  your  own  understanding  of  the 
situation  demonstrates  that  this  la  indeed  a 
far-reaching  step  with  ramifications  which  go 
beyond  the  guidelines.  Such  a  policy  Issue 
Is  therefore  one  which  the  Congress  Itself 
should  address. 

In  view  of  the  prospect  that  the  Congress 
will  consider  Solid  Waste-Resource  Recovery 
legislation  during  the  2nd  Session  of  the 
94th  Congress  and  the  Ukellhocd  that  a 
container  proposal  will  be  voted  on,  I  urge 
you  to  withdraw  the  proposed  guidelines. 

Senator  Randolph's  contention  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
whose  battery  of  lawyers  have  thoroughly 
researched  this  matter  in  view  of  the 
tremendous  impact  mandatory  imple- 
mentation of  these  guidelines  would  have 
on  the  military  establishment. 

At  my  request,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  estimated  what  It  would  cost 
the  Department  to  comply: 

The  Department  of  Defense  thru  Its  mili- 
tary emchauges,  commissary  stores,  and  clubs 
and  messes  experiences  approximately  $300 
million  in  annual  beverage  sales.  This  rep- 
resents over  95%  of  all  beverages  sold  on  Fed- 
eral facilities  and  less  than  3%  of  national 
beverage  sales. 

We  anticipate  that,  as  a  matter  of  conven- 
ience, customers  who  have  historically  pur- 
chased beverages  on  Federal  property  will 
turn  to  the  easily  accessible  and  unaffected 
commercial  market.  This  action  will  not  only 
do  little  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the 
guidelines  but  wUl  also  have  a  significant 
impact  on  the  sales  and  profits  of  the  military 
resale  system. 

We  have  estimated  the  first  year  costs  of 
fully  implementing  the  guidelines  to  be  $30.1 
mUllon  to  the  Department  of  Defense.  Spe- 
cifically this  economic  Impact  is  brolcen  down 
as  follows  : 

(In  mUUons] 
Element:  Cost 

Additional  .space  requirements $5.8 

Additional   personnel 8.  1 

Breakage  and  pilferage 3.  5 

Cooperage  (initial  deposit  outlays)..       .9 
Profits  Loss  on  Sales  Loss 11.8 

Total   30.1 

In  addition,  an  initial  investment  will  be 
required  to  convert  vending  machines  and 
the  associated  cost  of  storage  racks.  This 
has  been  estimated  at  $16  million.  These 
Increased  costs  and  losses  in  profit  will  re- 
duce by  a  like  amount  the  funds  available 
for  welfare  and  recreational  activities  for 
the  military. 

Defense  personnel,  military  and  civilian, 
wUl  not  enjoy  being  virtually  the  only  Amer- 
icans subject  to  these  rules.  The  adverse  ef- 
fect on  morale,  while  unmeaKurable,  Is  in- 
deed anticipated. 
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On  September  11.  1975,  tlie  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  transmitted  to  EPA,  tra- 
der the  signature  of  George  Marlenthal, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Environmental  Quality,  the  follow- 
ing legal  analysis  of  EPA's  authority  to 
promulgate  container  guidelines: 

...  A  review  of  the  Resource  Recovery  Act 
as  well  as  a  thorough  investigation  of  (the) 
Recovery  Act's  legislative  history,  confirms 
the  conclusion  which  we  reached  In  our  6 
August  memorandum — that  EPA  has  no  au- 
thority pursuant  to  section  209  to  promul- 
gate these  regulations. 

The  basis  for  the  conclusion  of  the  above 
referenced  men^orandum  was  an  analysis  .  .  . 
which  focused  on  the  key  words  In  section 
209  which  described  the  regulations  which 
it  authorized  to  promulgate,  viz.  "guidelines 
for  solid  waste  recovery,  collection,  separa- 
tion and  dispoBAl  systems." 

The  analysis  applied  section  206,  the  def- 
inition section  of  the  Act,  to  the  key  wotds. 
In  so  doing.  It  became  clear  that  section 
208  limited  the  regulations  which  It  au- 
thorized EPA  to  promulgate  to  regulations 
which  prescribed  some  form  of  treatment  of 
solid  waste,  that  Is,  discarded  ncAM  materials. 
Hence,  we  concluded  that  salable  Items  (as 
well  as  their  packaging)  were  not  regulable 
xinder  section  209. 

Yet,  despite  this  very  thorough  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  analysis  and  desi^te 
the  fact  that  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee  has  empIutU- 
cally  pointed  out  to  EPA  that  it  does  not 
have  the  authority  to  issue  these  guide- 
lines, the  Agency  pushes  blindly  forward 
with  them  like  an  uncontrolled  Jugger- 
naut. 

EPA  insists  that  the  guidelines,  as 
published  in  proposed  form,  do  not  rep- 
resent a  ban  on  the  sale  of  beverages  in 
nonrefillable  containers.  Yet,  in  the 
introduction  to  the  proposed  firuidelines, 
there  is  this  pearl  of  EPA  contradiction: 

Botli  reflllable  and  nonrefillable  containers 
may  be  returnable.  However,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  Federal  facilities  comply  with 
the  guidelines  by  utilizing  refiUable  con- 
tainers, becaxise  a  system  for  their  return  is 
presently  in  operation  and  because  such  a 
system  is  the  most  satisfactory  means  of 
achieving  the  objectives  of  the  guidelines. 

What  does  this  mean?  Simply  this: 
While  EPA  pays  lipservice  to  the  fact 
that  nonrefillable  containers  can  be  re- 
turned and  recycled,  EPA,  in  its  foun- 
tain of  collective  wisdom,  has  decreed 
that  the  best  way  for  Federal  agencies 
to  meet  the  proposed  guidelines  is  not  to 
permit  further  sale  of  beverages  in  non- 
refillable containers. 

The  Agency  has  tried  to  lowkey  the 
impact  of  these  guidelines  by  stressing 
tliat  bevei-age  sales  on  Federal  facilities 
constitute  only  about  5  percent  of  the 
total  volume  of  annual  beverage  sales. 
Thus,  according  to  the  Agency  propa- 
ganda line,  the  implementation  of  the 
guidelines  will  have  a  negligible  effect  on 
canners,  bottlers,  distributors,  brewers 
and  others  involved  in  producing  or 
marketing  nonrefillable  bevei-age  con- 
tainers. 

While  this  may  be  true,  in  general, 
EPA  is  very  conveniently  overlooking  the 
fact  that  in  some  areas,  the  impact  on 
bottlers,  canners  and  distributors  would 
be  quite  severe,  particularly  in  the 
vicinity  of  major  military  installatl<His, 
such  as  San  Diego,  Norfolk,  Charleston, 
S.C,  and  so  forth. 

The  immediate  impact  of  these  guide- 
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lines  is  cause  for  genuine  concern,  but 
of  equal  considei'ation  is  long-range  Im- 
pact and  implication.  Quite  simply,  Mr. 
Sp»ker,  the  guidelines  r^reeent  the 
first  step  in  the  development  of  a  nation- 
wide ban  on  the  sale  of  beverages  in  non- 
refillable containers. 

EPA  will  try  to  dance  a  semantic  jig 
when  you  ask  whether  the  Agency  actu- 
ally supports  a  nationwide  ban  on  the 
sale  of  nonrefillable  beverage  containers. 
But  no  matter  how  many  fast  shuffles  the 
Agency  tries  to  pull,  the  fact  remains 
that  EPA  would  like  nothing  better  than 
to  see  tlie  nonrefillable  beverage  con- 
tainer removed  from  the  marketplace. 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement  made  by  EPA  Deputy 
Administrator  John  R.  Quarles  on  May 
7,  1974,  before  a  Senate  Commerce  Sub- 
committee : 

We  would  .  .  .  fa\'or  the  adoption  on  a  na- 
tionwide scale  of  a  mandatory  deposit  system 
to  eliminate  differences  in  beverage  con- 
tainer programs  from  state  to  State  and  to 
asBUie  a  uniform  and  equitable  program  for 
manufacturer,  bottler,  laborer  and  consxuner 
alike. 

My  colleagues  should  keep  in  mind 
that  "a  mandatory  deposit  system"  is 
just  another  euphemism  for  "ban-the- 
can"  and  "ban-the-bottle"  legislation. 

■nie  detrimental  economic  conse- 
quences of  a  nationwide  ban  on  non- 
refillable containers  would  truly  be 
something  to  behold.  If  tliis  were  to  come 
to  pass,  we  in  the  Congress  would  have  to 
approve  a  special  "impact  aid"  bill  to 
bail  out  communities  where  glass,  steel 
and  aluminum  plants  would  be  crippled 
or  closed  down. 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  In  a 
1974  report  entitled  "The  Impacts  of  Na- 
tional Beverage  Container  Legislation," 
estimates  that  banning  nonr^llable 
containers  would  cost  the  economy  at 
least  82,000  jobs  In  the  bottle  and  can 
manufacturing  industries  and  in  the 
metals  and  fabrication  industries. 

Such  a  ban  would  also  require  an  out- 
lay of  between  two  and  three  billion  dol- 
lars to  convert  idants  into  the  sole  pro- 
duction of  reflllable  containers. 

And  what  would  we  save  by  banning 
nonrefillable  containers?  A  paltry  $70 
million  per  year,  according  to  EPA's  fig- 
ures. That  would  include  a  doubtful  $35 
million  annual  savings  in  litter  contool, 
$15  million  aimual  savings  in  solid  waste 
management  and  perhaps  a  $20  million 
annual  savings  in  energy  costs  required 
for  production  of  nonrefillable  contain- 
ers. 

On  this  issue,  EPA  is  clearly  venturing 
into  waters  not  charted  by  Congress  and 
is  taking  it  upon  itself  to  map  its  own 
course  of  action.  That  is  why  I  firmly  be- 
lieve this  issue  must  be  addressed  legis- 
latively. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  is  forth- 
right and  uncomplicated.  It  would  pre- 
vent EPA  from  promulgating  these 
guidelines  in  final  form.  My  bill  also  has 
a  retroactive  fenaitiure  that  would  render 
the  guidelines  null  and  void  should  they 
be  publ^ed  for  effect  prior  to  passage 
of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  every  Memb^  of 
this  body  has  constituents  who  would  be 
adversdy  affected  by  these  proposed 
guidelines  or  by  development  of  any  na- 
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tionwide  ban  on  nonrefillable  containers. 
Bottlers,  canners,  steelworkers,  brewers, 
distributors,  aluminum  workers,  glass 
companies,  military  persoimel,  commis- 
saries— all  of  these  groups,  and  more, 
are  the  victims  of  EPA's  arbiti*ary  and 
imjustified  beverage  container  guide- 
lines. 

Tnierefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  ex- 
amine this  matter  closely.  I  am  hopeful 
that  many  of  them  will  Join  me  in  chal- 
lenging EPA's  unwarranted  usui-pation 
of  power  by  supporting  H.R.  11616. 

For  Member's  further  information,  the 
text  of  H.R.  11616  is  printed  fc>elow.  Fol- 
lowing that  is  a  very  excellent  article 
called  "EPA's  Mandatory  Deposit  Rule: 
Tempest  in  a  Pop  Bottle,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  FebruaiT  1976,  issue  of 
Gcverrunent  Executive.  I  believe  my  col- 
leagues will  find  it  a  very  balanced,  thor- 
ough and  disturbing  overview  of  the  is- 
sues surrounding  EPA's  proposed  bev- 
erage container  guidelines: 

H.R.  11616 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
to  prohibit  the  promulgation  of  certain 
regulations  respecting  beverage  containers 
sold,  offered  for  sale,  or  distributed  at  Fed- 
eral faculties. 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 209(a)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  3264c(a)),  relating  to  recom- 
mended guidelines,  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  at  the  end  thereof:  "Notwithstand- 
ing the  preceding  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tloii,  no  rule  or  regulation  (Including  any 
final  rule  or  regulation  promulgated  on  the 
basis  of  proposed  solid  waste  management 
guidelines  published  on  November  13,  1975 
(40  Fed.  Reg.  62968))  may  be  promulgated 
under  this  subsection  respecting  the  sale,  of- 
fering for  sale,  or  other  distribution  of  bev- 
erage containers  at  any  prc^>erty  or  faculty 
to  which  section  211(a)  applies;  any  such 
regulation  promulgated  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  sentence  shall  cease 
to  apply  upon  such  date  of  enactment.". 

EPA's  Mandatobt  DEPOsrr  Rtji-e  :  Tempest  in 
A  Pop  Bottue 

HIGHLIGHTS 

Enviroiimental  Protection  Agency's  (EPA) 
proposed  guideline  will  require  a  5-cent  de- 
posit on  all  beer  and  soft  drinks  sold  In 
bottles  and  cans  on  Federal  facilities. 

EPA  may  not  have  the  authority  to  impose 
it;  the  claimed  reduction  in  litter  wUl  be 
minimal  at  best;  and  the  alleged  cost  and  en- 
ergy savings  are  probably  jvist  the  reverse; 
but  they're  charging  ahead  anyway. 

With  almost  no  one  on  their  side,  EPA's  at- 
tempts to  impose  a  "forced  march"  may  weU 
earn  them  the  "long  term  damage"  their  own 
Deputy  Administrator,  John  Quarles,  has 
cautioned  them  to  avoid. 

The  "Returnable  Beverage  Container" 
guidelines  EPA  (Environmental  Protection 
Agency)  proposes  to  Impose  on  the  rest  of 
the  Federal  Government — and  urge  State  and 
local  governments  to  adopt — have  stirred  up 
a  storm  of  protest. 

Defense,  Commerce,  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, Veterans  Administration,  Fed- 
eral-employee consumers,  the  AFL-CIO  and 
Individual  vmlons  including  steel  and  alumi- 
num workers  and  glass  bottle  blowers  and, 
of  course,  the  Nation's  brewers  and  soft  drink 
manufacturers  all  have  objected,  many  with 
considerable  bitterness. 

Considering  the  large  and  mounting  image 
problem  EPA  has  already  (see  Government 
ExeoKttve  "Free  EntMprlse"  aeries,  started  In 
October,  1975),  many  of  these  angry  critics 
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wonder  why  EPA  has  chosen  to  fight  on  this 
particiUar  battleground. 

According  to  a  variety  of  expert  estimates, 
beverage  containers  make  up  only  6':o  of  total 
municipal  solid  waste — and  the  last  count 
done  on  soUd  waste  generated  by  Federal 
facilities  alone  showed  only  3%  of  that  was 
the  beverage  container  pile. 

And,  with  $300  million  in  beverage  sales 
annuaUy  (through  mainly  commissaries,  post 
exchanges  and  vending  machines)  the  De- 
fense Department  is  presumably,  says  EPA, 
95 Of  of  the  bottle-and-can  soiurce.  (In  turn. 
Defense  Deputy  Secretary  William  Clements 
has  told  EPA  Administrator  Russell  Train. 
'We  m  Defense  do  not  have  a  significant 
litter  problem  on  military  Installations.") 

SIDE  DOOR  EFFORT 

What  the  critics  suspect  Is  going  on  is  that 
the  "bottle  deposit"  advocates  In — and  on 
the  outside  pressuring — EPA  are  trying  to 
"slip  a  fast  one  past  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress." Snorts  the  National  Soft  Drink  Associ- 
ation (NSDA),  "Both  in  Intent  and  enact- 
ment. It  represents  a  devious  and  appalling 
standard  of  Federal  conduct." 

The  authority  EPA  is  acting  under  In  pro- 
mulgating their  guidelines  Is  the  Solid  Waste 
Recovery  Act  which.  In  1970,  called  for  EPA: 

".  .  .  In  cooperation  with  appropriate 
State,  Federal,  Interstate,  regional,  and  local 
agencies,  allovrtng  for  public  comment  by 
other  interested  parties  .  .  .  recommend  .  .  . 
g\ildellnes  for  solid  waste  recovery,  collection, 
separation  and  disposal  systems." 

Congress  added  that  Federal  agencies,  as 
the  'largest  single  Institutional  consumer  In 
the  Nation,"  should  "exercise  leadership"  In 
carrying  out  the  law's  Intent.  Further,  Con- 
gress defined  solid  waste  as  "garbage,  refuse 
and  other  discarded  materials." 

SHOTGTTK  APPROACH 

WhUe  aU  that  seems  clear  enough,  the 
turmoil  seems  to  start  from  EPA's  Interpre- 
tation of  how  far  back  up  the  consumer  cycle 
it  can  go.  In  its  search  for  solid  waste.  In 
short,  It  has  added  to  "recovery  and  coUec- 
tlon"  something  caUed  "source  reduction," 
i.e.  cutting  dovm  on  the  sources  of  waste  be- 
fore they  even  enter  the  stream  of  commerce. 

If  successful  in  this  "returnable  bottle" 
program,  of  course,  EPA  could  conceivably 
go  after  Just  about  every  product  line  In 
America.  The  push  has  not  been  entirely 
their  own  doing.  (E:ven  today,  in  EPA,  there 
are  executives  who  think  the  agency  ought 
to  be  concentrating  on  far  more  important 
chunks  of  the  Nation's  garbage.) 

To  many  environmentalist  groups,  bever- 
age bottles  and  cans  have  become  a  symlxrf 
of  the  "irresponsible  throw-away  society" 
they'd  like  to  shake.  In  1974  in  California, 
three  of  them  (The  Sierra  Club,  National  Re- 
sources Defense  Council,  and  Environmen- 
tal Action,  Inc.)  filed  suit  In  California  court, 
demanding  they  publish  bottle-and-can 
guidelines. 

EPA  got  a  postponement  of  the  district 
court  Judge's  decision  by  promising  they 
would.  But  they  were,  and  stlU  are,  faced 
with  a  serious  obstacle.  First,  nothing  In  the 
Act  even  suggests,  as  both  Defense  and  Com- 
merce Departments  have  pointed  out,  that 
they  have  authority  to  go  after  something 
until  it  has  actually  been  discarded. 

Secondly,  the  law  governing  EPA,  itself, 
places  limits  on  Its  abUity  to  wheel  through 
society,  wielding  Its  regulatory  power  in  vio- 
lation of  the  democratic  process.  Even  EPA 
Deputy  Administrator  John  Quarles  said 
recently : 

"If  this  agency  attempts  to  Impose  a  wide 
range  of  forced-march  changes  on  society 
on  a  strictly  legal  or  regulatory  basis,  over- 
riding in  some  instances  general  public  dis- 
approval and  reeistance,  then  the  long  term 
damage  is  likely  to  outvrelgh  any  Immediate 
benefits." 

And,  of  more  than  1000  bills  introduced 
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In  State  and  local  leglslattires  since  1070  to 
restrict  beer  and  soft  drink  packaging, 
"bottle  bills"  have  passed  In  only  Oregon, 
Vermont  and  South  Dakota  (the  latter  to 
take  effect  In  July,  1978.) 

Evidently,  say  critics.  EPA  has  opted  to 
end-run  that  resistance  by  getting  Federal 
agencies  on  a  returnable  bottle  economy, 
hoping  it  will  then  spread  into  local  com- 
munities. Indeed,  an  EPA  Inter-ofllce  mem- 
orandum proposes: 

"Another  possibility  Is  to  focus  on  a  state 
which  has  a  large  number  of  commls.sar^ 
and  exchanges,  and  which  Is  a  prime  candi- 
date for  returnable  bottle  legislation.  Cali- 
fornia Is  Buch  a  State." 

"Discriminatory,"  Defense  has  snapped. 
But  the  morale  problem  k  more  than  that 
to  the  military.  Total  be^/soda  drink  sales 
in  military  exchanges,  commissaries,  vend- 
ing machines  and  clubs  and  messes  were 
$306  million  last  year. 

Requiring  a  5-cent-a-bottIe-or-can  de- 
posit, they  estimate  wouJd  cost  them  $68.2 
million  In  sales  or  $11.8  million  in  profit. — 
and  the  profits  from  these  operations  are 
used  to  pay  for  welfare  and  recreational 
programs.  Moreover,  military-base  women's 
clubs.  Boy  Scout  troops,  etc.,  pick  up  addi- 
tional operating  income  collecting  recyclable 
cans  which  probably  would  disappear  If  a 
"bottle  regx;iatIon"  were  enforced. 

EPA  counters  that  It  Is  not  prohibiting 
the  use  of  throw-away  containers  (directing 
procurement  practices  has  been  ruled  be- 
yond Its  authority,  anyway);  only  that  all 
containers  must  carry  a  depioeit.  That,  say 
commissary  operators,  "Is  a  specious  ^^- 
ment."  ^,^^^/     / 

For  one  thing,  they  point  ouC  wnen 
Oregon  passed  its  bottle  bill,  the  percent  of 
the  market  served  by  aluminum,  steel,  and 
bl-metal  cans  dropped  from  30%  to  3%. 
For  another,  closer  to  home,  "If  our  cus- 
tomers can't  buy  sc»nething  here  at  less  cost 
and  greater  convenience  than  they  can  In 
the  local  market,  they'll  go  to  the  local 
market." 

KPA's  answer:  "Our  analyses  show  that 
beverages  sol^^^  reflUable  bottles  are  less 
expensive  to  the  final  consumer  than  bever- 
ages sold  In  one-way  containers.  Therefore, 
a  shift  by  military  exchanges  towards  selling 
more  refiUable  bottles  should  reduce  over- 
all cost  to  military  personnel." 

That,  says  Defense,  is  like  looking  at  a 
mountain  through  a  microscope.  For  one 
thing,  while  the  bottle  re-used  may  be  lees 
costly,  more  total  bottles  would  have  to  be 
put  in  the  pipeline.  Reason:  peaks  and  val- 
leys, the  "float"  in  professional  vernacular, 
can't  be  predicted  day  to  day  with  any 
precision. 

For  another,  that  doesn't  cover  the  cost 
of  building  additional  storage  aptice,  pay- 
ing additional  personnel  f<M'  hauling  and 
security,  breakage,  etc. — an  estimated  $15 
million-plus  annually — wovild  have  to  b« 
added  in  to  the  operation.  So,  they  say, 
woiUd  $32.4  million  in  estimated  labelling 
costfi — to  make  sure  the  PX  was  paying 
back  a  nickel  only  for  the  bottles  it  sold  in 
the  first  place. 

(EPA,  In  claiming  the  labelling  coet 
could  be  "as  low  as  $1  million,"  belled  ita 
naivete  about  the  can-and-bottling  market 
by  stating  most  returnable  bottles  are 
already  identified  that  way — which  they  are 
not.) 

pooa  COST  BCNirrrs 

The  commissary  operators'  argument  seems 
to  have  been  bom  out  in  both  Oregon  and 
Vermont.  Cooa-C<ria  wholesale  and  consumer 
prices  on  returnable  bottle  scrft  drinks  in 
other  "Coke"  domestic  subsidiary.  (Port- 
Oregon  aie  subaUntlallT  higher  than  In  any 
land's  whole$ale  price,  tor  Instance,  is  30% 
higher  tbatk  the  retuU  price  Chicago  con- 
sumers pay.) 
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I^  Vermont,  retail  handling  charges  have 
gone  up  24  cents  a  case;  retail  premium  beer 
prices  increased  an  average  16  cents  a  six- 
pack;  and  wholesale  handling  charges  34 
cents  a  case  to  cover  their  additional  costs — 
all  In  addition  to  the  deposit  charge. 

Moreover,  in  Vermont's  bottle  bill's  first 
year,  packaged  beer  sales  dropped  23%;  Ore- 
gon's per  capita  consumption  of  beer  and 
soft  drinks  went  down  even  though  popula- 
tion Increased.  CanA  virtually  disappeared 
from  Oregon  retail  shelves  as  did  nearly  all 
foreign  beer  brands. 

As  to  EPA's  claim  of  energy  savings,  the 
U.S.  Brewer's  Association  points  out  "less 
than  >^  of  total  national  energy  usage  goes 
Into  making  beer  and  soft  drink  containers"; 
so  "any  energy  savings  would  be  infinitesi- 
mal." Adds  Clements,  "I  am  not  convinced 
that  a  program  directed  solely  at  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  will  achieve  any  meaningful 
energy  savings." 

Moreover,  a  whole  range  of  experts  contest 
EPA's  building  its  cost  and  energy-saving 
economies  on  an  estimated  10  times  a  bottle 
woiild  be  returned.  Oregon  experience,  they 
point  out,  has  been  more  like  five  or  six — 
and  a  Commerce  Department  study  done  last 
October  says,  without  at  least  a  seven-time 
return,  the  whole  idea  Is  a  net  loss. 

EPA's  proposed  guidelines  have  attracted 
a  batch  of  other  strong  objections;  severe 
limit  on  consumer  choice;  Federal  creation 
of  market  advantages  for  beer-and-can  com- 
petitors (powders,  ades.  etc.);  sanitation 
problems;  several  billion  dollars  In  capital 
investment  for  brewers  and  soft-drink  bot- 
tlers to  comply  if  "retumables"  became  a 
national  standard  (and  the  likelihood  they 
would  simply  drop  out  of  the  military  mar- 
ket if  that's  all  the  farther  the  guidelines 
progress) . 

UTTEX   TRANSnatENCE 

Commerce  even  pointed  out  that  the  guide- 
lines, as  currently  written,  don't  distlngul'jh 
between  "returnable"  and  "reusable."  The 
result  of  this,  they  said,  "would  appear  to  be 
less  litter  In  one  place  and  more  In  another, 
the  place  where  the  containers  are  finally 
discarded." 

And,  they  add,  "The  6-cent  deposit  is  not 
explained  or  Justified"  as  related  in  any  way 
to  some  economy  Involved.  "Apparently 
then"  It  was  picked  "merely  because  of  its 
nuisance  value." 

Another  largely  ill-considered  problem, 
critics  say,  are  unattended  vending  machines. 
How  does  the  customer  get  his  deposit  back 
when  he  returns  "the  empty"  to  a  machine 
that  Is  serviced  maybe  once  a  week  by  a 
delivery  man  coming  around  to  reflU  It? 

At  Oovemment  Executive  presstlme,  the 
deadline  for  final  submission  of  comments 
to  the  proposed  guidelines  wa^  due.  Con- 
cerned organizations  had  asked  for  an  ex- 
tension. Including  a  request  for  public  hear- 
ings, primarily  because  consumer,  retailer 
and  wholesaler  g^ups  were  complaining 
they  have  had  no  chance  to  be  heard.  EPA 
turned  them  down. 


ELECTION  IMPACT  OP  LARGE 
UNIONS 
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HON.  BIU  FRENZEL 


or  MDimaoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  26.  1976 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
an  excellent  article  <ni  unton  electkni 
influence  in  the  March  1,  1976,  taiie  of 
U.S.  News  b  World  Report  whkh  In- 
cltKles  the  following  table. 

As  the  Committee  on  House  Admlnls- 
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tratlon  begins  its  review  of  the  election 
law,  particularly  its  review  of  political 
action  committees  operated  by  corporate 
managers,  one  of  its  goals  will  be  to 
insiu^  fairness  and  equal  opportunity  in 
political  fund  raising. 

As  the  selected  figures  below  indicate, 
the  labor  unions  have  not  seemed  to 
have  any  difficulty  in  assembling  enor- 
mous amounts  of  money  imder  the  cur- 
rent law.  The  more  than  $2Vi  million  dis- 
seminated by  organizations  on  this  list 
occurred  in  a  nonelection  year.  The  near- 
ly $4  million  on  hand  will,  of  course  be 
greatly  increased  in  this  election  year. 

The  table  follows : 

EXAMPLES  OF  UNION  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  PRESIDENIIAl 
AND  CONGRESSIONAL  CANDIDATES  LAST  YEAR,  AND 
FUNDS  ON  HAND  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  1976 


1975 

P«ii«ic*l 

spOTdinf 


On  hand 

Jiii.l. 

ISK 


United  Auto  Workers $14S,652  97S,tM 

Communications  Workers  of  America 231,315  17>,ilO 

Marine  Engineers  173,314  273,113 

Marine  EngiMers  Pensioners 401,982  71.714 

International  AsMciation  of  Machinists..  238,1193  256,281 

Teamsters. 53.975  7.3I4 

Seafarers  International  Union 138,457  69,353 

Mastefs,  Mates  i  Piloto 37,536  491,293 

United  transportation  Union 185,884  411,705 

United  Steetiworkeis 71,075  45^225 

National  Education  Association 107,699  176.385 

United  Mine  Workers    5.839  17.486 

Internattonal  Ladies' Garment  Wofken..  223.926  229,717 

Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers 30.495  46.000 

American  Federation  of  Teachers 6, 763  64, 566 

AFL-CIO  Committee  on  Political  Action..  614.116  51,431 
American  Federation  of  State,  County  & 

Municipal  Employes 50,525  12,012 


Source:  Federal  Election  Comniatioii. 


HOMER  AND  MYRTLE  MACY  REGIS- 
TER MORE  THAN  6.000  PEOP^iE 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

or  aaizoMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  26,  1976 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  retirement  community  of  Sun  City, 
Ariz.,  has  one  of  the  highest  voter  turn- 
outs of  any  city  in  America,  and  much  of 
the  credit  must  go  to  Homer  and  Myrtle 
Macy.  who  have  registered  more  than 
6,000  persons  to  vote  in  the  past  4  years. 

This  husband-wife  team  achieved  this 
remaii^able  record,  which  I  suspect  is  a 
world  record,  by  simply  devoting  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  hard  work  to  the 
task. 

Mr.  and  Mi*s.  Macy  donate  6  hours 
every  Thiu-sday  to  registering  voters  in 
the  Thimderbird  Bank  in  Sun  City,  and 
they  also  register  voters  in  their  home. 

When  they  were  approaching  the  6,000 
mark,  Mr.  Macy  redoubled  his  efforts. 
He  went  door  to  door  for  2  weeks,  work- 
ing 6  to  7  hoiuB  a  day.  for  4  days  per 
week  to  find  unregistered  voters. 

I  want  to  emphasise  that  in  Arizona, 
a  deputy  voter  registrar  is  a  voIuntarT 
nonpaying  Job.  A  registrar  is  required  Xa 
law  to  register  voters  of  aU  poUtteal 
parties.  While  Mr.  and  Un.  Unej  are 
RepuUlcans,  they  are  totally  Imiyttel 
In  their  voter  registration  acthltles- 

mr.  llacy.  who  is  retired  from  Sears, 
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Roebuck  ti  Co.,  is  a  firm  believer  in  the 
American  system  of  govemmoit  and  citi- 
zen participation  in  that  government  by 
working  in  the  political  parties  . 

He  is  active  in  the  Sun  City  Republi- 
can Club  and  has  signed  up  more  than 
no  members  in  that  organization  since 
the  first  of  the  year. 

I  want  to  recognize  the  fine  work  done 
by  Homer  and  Myrtle  Macy  and  to  share 
my  enthusiasm  for  their  fine  work  with 
otliers. 


HEARINGS  BEFORE  UTILITY  RATE 
HIKES 


HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFERETTI 

OF    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  26,  1976 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  several  years,  utility  rates  have  risen 
and  risen  again  all  across  the  Nation, 
striking  with  particular  severity  at  the 
elderly,  the  tmemployed  and  the  average 
working  person.  In  my  district,  tens  of 
thousands  of  workiiag  families  and  people 
on  fixed  incomes  have  been  hard  hit  by 
such  price  hikes  for  utility  services. 

What  is  particularly  unacceptable  to 
me  is  that  often  such  utiUty  price  in- 
creases have  been  processed  and  put  into 
force  without  any  kind  of  required  public 
hearings  in  many  jurisdictions  around 
the  Nation. 

Usually,  it  is  proper  procedure  for  a 
utility  to  file  a  request  for  price  hikes 
with  the  appropriate  agency,  In  this  case 
the  FedeitU  Power  Commission,  which 
possesses  authority  to  pass  on  these  re- 
quests when  the  sales  of  power  are  Inter- 
state by  nature.  Public  hearings  are  then 
scheduled.  However,  in  this  process,  the 
Federal  Agency  seems  to  almost  always 
grant  the  price  increase  as  requested  and 
move  it  along  through  the  proper 
chaimels. 

The  purpose  of  these  public  hearings 
is  to  discover  whether  or  nbt  the  price 
rise  is  Justifled.  It  is  also  to  allow  aU 
parties  to  make  their  arguments,  pro  and 
con.  In  a  proper  forum  before  any  deci- 
sion is  rendered.  What  Is  actually  hap- 
pening, then,  is  a  series  of  events  which 
increasingly  are  making  a  mockery  out 
of  the  concept  and  intent  of  the  public 
hearing  process.  In  more  than  a  few 
cases  around  the  Nation,  price  hikes  have 
gone  into  force  before  hearings  have  been 
htid.  Citizens  of  various  Jurisdictions 
have  found  themselves  in  the  position  of 
behig  hit  with  a  higher  utility  rate  with- 
out ever  having  had  a  chance  to  protest 
the  company  request  and  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  legitimate  adversary  proce- 
dures. 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  to  pro- 
hibit the  Federal  Power  Commission 
from  granting  any  rate  increases  for 
interstate  sale  of  electricity  by  gener- 
ating companies  without  first  holding 
pubUc  hearings.  The  intent  of  this  bill  Is 
to  provide  all  electric  utility  consumers 
an  opportunity  to  hear  and  give  testi- 
mony before  the  average  consumer  Is 
asked  or  required  to  pay  hifi^er  rates. 
This  long  overdue  piece  of  legislation  has 
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my  support  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  able 
to  join  in  sponsoring  it  in  the  House. 

It  is  alarming  to  note  the  insensitivity 
characterizing  rate  increase  procedures 
in  question  here.  Again  and  again  the 
price  of  electricity  has  gone  up  without 
even  perfimctory  consideration  for  con- 
sumers. Yet,  the  burden  of  these  costs 
has  grown  heavier,  almost  to  an  intoler- 
able point  in  recent  months.  It  is  difficult 
to  even  pick  up  and  read  a  national  paper 
without  hearing  of  some  utiUty  seeking 
or  obtaining  a  significant  rate  increase. 

Our  people  know  they  cannot  cope  with 
this  situation.  Their  utiUty  bills  remind 
them  of  this  truth  monthly.  Yet,  instead 
of  seeking  greater  consultation  and  con- 
sumer input,  the  industry,  with  the  aid 
from  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  has 
sought  to  lessen  public  input.  In  this  day 
and  age,  such  a  syndrome  is  both  inex- 
cusable and  intolerable.  People  cannot 
and  wiU  not  put  up  with  such  poUcies.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  Congress,  knowing 
this  to  be  a  nationwide  problem  of  serious 
proportions,  will  act  accordingly  and 
make  this  legislation  a  pubUc  law. 


ANNUAL  QUESTIONNAIRE 
RESULTS 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 


OF   FLOBIDA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday.  February  26.  1976 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  month  I  mailed  questionnaires  to 
residents  of  the  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Florida.  This  questionnaire  con- 
tained 13  questions  on  subjects  most  of- 
ten asked  of  me  at  appearances  in  t-y 
district.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  can  see,  in 
some  cases  the  questions  were  very  spe- 
cific. In  some  others,  because  specifics 
have  not  been  established  the  question  of 
neceissity  was  s(nnewhat  general,  but  in 
either  case  knowing  the  general  feelings 
of  the  people  of  my  district  makes  me 
a  far  more  representative  Congressman, 

These  questions  represent  an  excellent 
sampling  of  some  of  the  current  issues 
before  the  Congress  and  also  of  import- 
ance to  the  American  people.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, more  than  38,000  people  responded  to 
my  questionnaire  with  each  question- 
naire being  Individually  hand-tabulated 
by  volunteers  working  out  of  my  district 
office. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  responses  of  my  constituents 
to  these  questions.  The  questions  and 
tabulation  are  as  follows: 

AmnrAi.  Questionnaibe 

1.  Sliould  the  United  States  rellaqulsh  Its 
treaty  rights  of  jurisdiction  and  control  over 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone: 

Tea,  e  percent;  no,  90  percent;  undecided, 
4  percent. 

a.  Should  secret  activities  of  Government 
agencies  like  the  CIA  and  FBI  be  made  pub- 
Uc? 

Tes,  12  percent;  no,  86  percent;  undecided, 
2  percent. 

3.  Do  you  agree  with  tboee  Members  of 
Congress  who  feel  they  have  the  right  to 
reveal  classlfled  and  top  secret  national  se- 
curity information? 
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Yes,  8  percent;  no,  90  percent;  undecided, 
2  percent. 

4.  In  view  of  the  shortage  of  oil.  would  you 
favor  an  eff(wt  to  increase  the  use  of  coal 
as  an  energy  producer  where  possible? 

Yes.  89  percent;  no,  9  percent;  undecided. 
2  percent. 

5.  Do  you  agree  that  deficit  spending  poli- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  are  the  major 
contributors  to  Inflation? 

Yes,  85  percent;  no,  9  percent;  undecided, 
6  percent. 

6.  To  fight  Inflation,  would  you  support 
substantial  reductions  In  Federal  spending 
programs,  even  If  it  meant  holding  down 
spending  on  some  pc^ular  Government  pro- 
grams? 

Yes,  84  percent;  no,  12  percent;  undecided, 

4  percent. 

7.  Should  the  United  States  maintain  a 
position  of  miUtary  superiority  in  the  world? 

Yes,  87  percent:  no,  11  percent;  undecided, 
2  percent. 

8.  Do  you  support  America's  foreign  aid 
program? 

Yes,  15  percent;  no,  80  percent;  undecided. 

5  i>ercent. 

9.  Do  you  believe  the  Federal  Government 
should  assume  financial  responsibility  for 
cities  like  New  York  whose  own  spending 
programs  have  brought  on  bankruptcy? 

Yes.  12  percent;  no,  83  percent;  undecided. 
5  percent. 

10.  Do  you  believe  tliere  is  too  much  gov- 
ernment regulation  of  business  and  indus- 
try? 

Yes.  62  percent;  no,  33  percent;  undecided, 
5  percent. 

11.  Should  Government  employees  be  given 
the  right  to  strike? 

Yes,  12  percent;  no,  83  percent;  undecided, 
5  percent. 

12.  Would  you  support  pending  legislation 
to  prohibit  abortions? 

Yes,  25  percent;  no,  66  percent;  undecided, 
9  percent. 

13.  Would  you  support  bills  which  have 
been  Introduced  in  Congress  to  prohibit  or 
restrict  ownership  of  hand  guns  by  private 
citizens? 

Yes,  43  percent;  no,  53  percent;  undecided, 
4  percent. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  26,  1976 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend 
for  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
following  resolution  adopted  on  the  58tli 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  independence 
by  the  Lithuanian  Americans  of  the  Los 
Angeles  area. 

The  complete  text  of  the  resolution 
follows: 

[Llthutmlan  American  Coimcll] 
Resoltttion 

We,  the  Lithuanian  Americans  of  the 
Greater  Los  Angeles  area,  assembled  this 
15th  day  of  February,  1976  at  John  Marshall 
High  School,  3939  Tracy  Street.  Los  Angeles, 
California,  to  commemorate  the  restoration 
of  Lithuania's  independence,  do  hereby  state 
as  follows : 

That  February  16,  1976  marks  the  58th 
anniversary  of  the  restoration  of  independ- 
ence to  the  725  year  old  Lithuanian  State, 
which  was  wron  and  protected  by  the  blood 
sacrifices  of  the  Lithuanian  people  during 
the  wars  of  independence  of  1919-1920,  and 
recognized  by  the  international  community 
<a  States;  and 
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Tlutt  the  R«publlo  of  Lithuania  was 
forcibly  occupie<l  and  Illegally  annexed  by 
tbe  Soviet  Union  In  I  MO,  in  violation  of  all 
the  existing  treaties  and  the  principles  oX 
International  law;  and 

That  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien  dom- 
ination and  exploitation  constitutes  a  denial 
of  the  right  to  self  determination  which  Is 
one  of  the  fundamental  human  rights;  and 

That  such  an  act  Is  contrary  to  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  and  to  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  Helsinki  agreement,  and  Is  an 
Impediment  to  the  promotion  of  world  peace 
and  cooperation;  and 

That  so  many  coxintrles  imder  foreign  co- 
lonial domination  have  been  given  the  op- 
portuntlty  to  establish  their  own  Independ- 
ent states,  while  Lithuania,  having  enjoyed 
the  blessings  of  freedom  for  centiirles,  is 
now  subjugated  to  the  most  brutal  Russian 
oppression  and  Is  nothing  but  a  colony  of 
Soviet  empire;  and 

That  through  the  continuing  efforts  to 
change  the  ethnic  character  of  the  jwpula- 
tlon  of  Lithuania  and  suppression  of  reli- 
gious freedom  the  Soviet  Invaders  have  not 
been  able  to  suppress  the  aspirations  of 
the  Lithuanian  people  for  freedom  and  the 
exercise  of  their  human  rights. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  we  de- 
mand that  the  Soviet  Union  withdraw  Its 
military  forces,  administrative  apparatus  and 
the  Imported  Russian  colonists  from  Lith- 
uania and  allow  the  Lithuanian  people  to 
govern  themselves  freely; 

That  we  demand  Inmmedlate  release  of 
all  Lithuanians  who  are  Imprisoned  for  po- 
litical or  religious  reasons,  and  who  for  yeani 
are  lingering  In  various  Soviet  Jails  and  coi>> 
centration  camps  or  kept  in  ]>sychlatric 
wards; 

That  in  expressing  o\ur  gratitude  to  the 
United  States  Oovernment  for  Its  firm  posi- 
tion of  non-recognitlou  6f  the  Soviet  occu- 
pation and  annexation  of  Lithuania,  we  re- 
quest an  activation  of  the  non-recognltlon 
prlncipde  by  stressing  at  every  opportunity 
the  denial  of  freedom  and  national  Inde- 
pendence to  Lithuania  and  the  other  Baltic 
countries: 

That  the  Soviet  Union,  in  seeking  a  policy 
of  detente  with  the  United  States,  shall  be 
requested  to  demonstrate  its  good  faith  and 
good  win  by  restoring  freedom  and  national 
Independence  to  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Es- 
tonia; 

That  we  are  slncertiy  grateful  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
for  passage  of  a  new  resolution  expressing  a 
sense  of  the  House  relating  to  the  statue  of 
the  Baltic  States,  and  we  ask  the  President 
and  ^lembers  of  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  their  support  of  the  cause 
of  freedom  for  the  Lithuanian  nation; 

That  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  copies 
thereof  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  th#^ 
United  States  Senators  and  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  the 
State  of  CalifomK,  and  to  the  news  media. 
V.  Cekanauskas, 

Chairman. 
Ba.  DroA, 

Secretarjf. 


CHILD  AND  FAMILY  SERVICES  ACT 


HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    NOKTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  26,  1976 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ani 
.sure  that  my  colleagues  have  in  recent 
weeks  been  deluged  with  mail  from  their 
constituents  expressing  opposition  to 
H.R.  2966,  the  Child  and  Family  Seivices 
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Act.  Much  of  this  mail  has  been  gener- 
ated by  an  unsigned  flyer  clrciilatlng 
throughout  the  country  purporting  to 
outline  the  purposes  and  effects  of  this 
legislation. 

I  am  opposed  to  H.R.  2966.  I  voted 
against  similar  legislation  in  1971.  and 
I  will  do  so  again.  It  places  responsibili- 
ties on  the  Federal  Government  which  I 
do  not  believe  are  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's responsibilities.  It  would  make  the 
Federal  Oovernment  responsible  for  vir- 
tually all  the  health  and  nutritional 
needs  of  the  children  involved  in  the 
Fedei-al  day  care  program.  It  would  put 
the  Federal  Government  increasingly 
into  the  baby-sitting  business. 

The  potential  cost  would  be  virtually 
unlimited.  Indeed,  no  less  an  authority 
than  the  director  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  Ms.  Alice  Rivlin,  stated  in 
a  letter  to  the  Washington  Post  in  1971 
that  the  funding  for  such  a  program 
could  rise  to  as  much  as  |10  billion 
annually. 

Certainly,  I  am  aware  of  the  need  to 
provide  adequate  child  care  for  the  chil- 
dren of  working  mothers.  I  am  aware  of 
the  fact  that  many  mothers  now  on  wel- 
fare would  have  some  incentive  to  go  to 
work  if  they  knew  their  children  were 
receiving  proper  care  and  nourishment. 
However,  I  do  not  believe  this  legislation 
Ls  the  solution  to  those  problems.  Cer- 
tainly, if  it  is  a  solution.  It  is  a  solution 
which  under  present  financial  circum- 
stances the  Federal  Government  cannot 
afford  to  undertake. 

If  there  is  a  Federal  role  in  assisting 
working  mothers  with  child  care  prob- 
lems; a  more  constructive  alternative  to 
H.R.  2966  would  be  to  allow  working 
parents  a  tax  deduction  for  child  day 
care  as  a  legitimate  business  expense.  In 
that  way,  parents  would  have  the  free- 
dom of  choice  h\  selecting  child  care 
centers  plus  a  financial  incentive. 

If  there  are  to  be  standards  for  child 
care  centers,  they  should  be  State  stand- 
ards rather  than  Federal  standards.  We 
have  seen  to  often  the  hardships  created 
by  Federal  standards  when  individual 
States  standards  would  have  been  more 
flexible  and  dealt  >vlth  the  peculiar 
needs  and  problems  of  individual  States. 

Yes.  I  am  opposed  to  H.R.  2966,  and  I 
will  make  every  effort  to  persuade  my  col- 
leagues to  adopt  a  more  rational  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  this  bill  is  sup- 
posedly designed  to  solve.  However,  I 
cannot  condone  efforts  by  unknown  op- 
ponents of  this  legislation  to  spread  false 
information  about  the  contents  and  ef- 
fects of  this  bill.  The  unsigned  circular 
alleges  that  if  this  bill  is  passed,  parents 
will  not  be  allowed  to  require  their  chil- 
dren to  go  to  Sunday  school  and  church 
or  to  take  out  the  garbage.  There  are  no 
such  provisions  as  these  in  this  bill. 

Tliis  false  and  unsigned  flyer  has 
alarmed  the  citizens  of  my  district  con- 
siderably. Regretfully,  they  have  fallen 
easy  prey  to  those  utter  fabrications  be- 
catise  their  confidence  in  Government  Ls 
at  an  alltinic  low.  This  lack  of  confidence 
is  due  in  part  to  the  difficult  economic 
times  our  Nation  has  experienced,  and 
in  part  to  the  fact  that  so  often  their 
Government  has  promised  more  than  it 
had  the  resources  to  deliver. 
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In  closing,  let  me  repeat  that  I  oppose 
this  bill.  Its  cost  to  the  already  overbur- 
dened taxpayer  is  excessive.  It  would 
make  Uncle  Sam  the  Nation's  baby- 
sitter. It  would  allow  HEW  to  exercise 
control  from  Washington  over  standards 
of  local  child  care  services.  It  is  poorly 
drawn  legislation  that  should  be  defeated 
on  the  basis  of  facts  and  not  fiction. 

I  would  commend  to  my  colleagues  a 
recent  article  by  Howard  FUeger  in 
Mai-ch  1, 1976  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  Worid 
Report  entitled,  "False  Alarm."  It  puts 
in  prop^  perspective  the  correct  current 
status  and  true  intentions  of  the  C^ild 
and  Family  Sevices  Act.  I  respectfully 
insert  this  excellent  article  in  the 
Record. 

(Prom  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Mar.  1, 

1976] 

Falsi  AukRti 

(By  Howard  Plleger) 

Every  now  and  then  a  reader  writes  us  in 
words  of  terror  to  warn  that  a  Uandst  plot 
Is  afoot  In  Congress  to  "natlonallBe"  our 
children — take  them  away  from  the  protec- 
tion or  control  of  their  parents  and  destroy 
the  American  family,  utterly  and  forever. 

The  volume  of  maU  received  here  Is  not  a 
patch  on  the  sacks  of  it  that  have  been  hit- 
ting some  congressional  offices. 

The  writers  are  alarmed  over  what  they've 
been  Informed  is  an  insidious  scheme  to  give 
yoimgsters  the  legal  right  to  disobey  their 
parents,  and  thus  become  pawns  of  Oovern- 
ment— an  all-powerful  Big  Brother  to  mold 
their  training,  conduct  and  beliefs. 

Strange. 

It  is  strange  because  there  Isn't  a  word  of 
truth  m  it.  No  such  legislation  Is  before  this 
Congress,  or  ever  has  been. 

The  specific  bill  that  has  so  many  people 
disturbed  Is  "The  Child  and  Pamlly  SenrlceK 
Act  of  1975."  Its  authors  are  Sen.  Walter 
lilo&dale  (Dem.),  of  Minnesota,  and  Bep. 
John  Brademas  (Dem.),  of  Indiana.  It  Is 
"S.  636 "  In  the  Senate,  "HJt.  29M"  In  the 
House.  Read  It  before  you  panlo. 

In  \iB  present  form,  the  legislation  Is  both 
Innocent  and  Impotent:  Innocent  because  It 
would  do  none  of  the  things  attributed  to  It; 
impotent  because  it  isn't  going  anywhere. 

Briefly  stated,  the  proposal  Is  to  make  fed- 
eral funds  available  to  help  States  and  eom- 
munitles  provide  certain  public  services  for 
children  and  their  families. 

These  would  Include  such  things  as  prt- 
natal  care,  food  where  needed,  part  or  full- 
time  day  care  for  children  of  working 
mothers,  tittorlng  at  home  where  deemed 
useful,  medical  examination  and  treataMnt 
for  certain  handicapped  children,  and  train- 
ing for  parents  and  about-to-be-parents. 

There  is  nothing  compulsory  about  the  leg- 
islation now  before  the  Congress.  Even  If  the 
bUl  were  enacted,  anyone  who  felt  llk«  It 
could  lipiore  each  and  aU  of  Its  provisions. 

Nothing  In  It  says — or  Implies  that  young- 
sters have  a  legal  right  to  disobey  their  par- 
ents or  guardians. 

Nowhere  does  it  forbid  parental  guidance, 
advice  or  preference  In  religious  training.  Tbe 
subject  isn't  mentioued. 

In  fact.  It  says  In  specific  words: 

"Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  or 
applied  In  such  manner  as  to  Infringe  upon 
or  usurp  the  moral  and  legal  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  parents." 

So  why  all  the  excitement?  It  is  puzsQlng 
to  Senator  Mondale,  one  of  the  chief  sponsors, 
who  says  the  measure  "Is  being  subjected  to 
one  of  the  most  distorted  and  dishonest  at- 
tacks I  have  witnessed  In  my  15  yean  of 
public  service." 

There  is  another  practical  thing  to  keep  in 
mind  about  The  ChUd  and  Pamlly  Service 
Act:  It  would  cost  a  lot  of  money.  Estlmatea 
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are  that  an  Initial  annual  expense  of  150 
mUUon  doUars  would  grow  to  almost  2  bll- 
Uon  by  the  third  year  of  operation. 

This  present  Congress  is  in  no  mood  to  add 
such  a  burden  on  taxpayers  who  ah^ady  are 
making  angry  noises  about  waste  and  the 
high  cost  of  Gtovermnent.  Since  this  Is  elec- 
tion year,  the  measure  probably  has  less 
chance  now  than  a  year  ago,  when  It  was 
introduced— and  that  means  practically  none. 

Also,  remember  the  President  Is  demand- 
ing that  Congress  do  more  to  hold  the  line 
on  spending.  It  Is  R  keystone  of  his  cam- 
paign to  be  against  this  bUl,  and  any  like  It. 

So  everybody  can  stand  at  ease. 

The  bill  doesn't  provide  all  those  wild 
things  the  letter-writers  fear.  It  has  no  real- 
istic chance  of  adoption.  And  even  should 
It  overcome  its  rating  as  one  of  the  longest 
shots  in  history  and  somehow  be  enacted  by 
Oongress.  It  would  be  vetoed  almost  the 
minute  It  reached  the  White  House. 

The  furore  is  a  fWse  alarm.  Porget  it. 


CONCERN  FOR  CHILDREN  IN 
PLACEMENT 
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are  trained  to  gather  comprehensive  data 
on  the  status  of  each  child  remainiing 
in  the  court's  jurisdiction  for  use  in  Uie 
annual  review^.  Storage  of  the  data  in 
a  computer  assiu-es  complete  review  of 
all  cases  under  the  courts'  jurisdiction 
when  the  data  is  asked  for. 

In  the  process  of  reviewing  each  child's 
situation  and  needs,  the  possible  alterna- 
tives for  permanent  placement  in  the 
community  are  examined  and  empha- 
sized. This  has  toe  effect  of  speeding  up 
the  movement  of  childien  from  foster 
and  institutional  care  to  permanent  home 
status.  It  also  increases  consideration  of 
older  and  impaired  children  for  adop- 
tion. Finally  it  permits  improvement  of 
a  temporary  placement  when  a  child  is 
suffeiing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  era  of  even  more 
leaning  on  government  for  the  resolu- 
tion of  social  ills  I  speak  wito  pride  of 
Judge  Steketee  and  his  volunteers  in 
Kent  Coimty  and  toeir  self-help  efforts 
to  relieve  the  plight  of  neglected  and 
dependent  children  through  the  concern 
for  children  in  placement  project. 


HON.  RICHARD  F.  VANDER  VEEN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  26.  1976 
Mr.  VANDER  "VEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  outstanding  efforts  put 
forth  by   the  people  of  Kent  County. 
Mich.,  in  developing  a  project  to  improve 
the  care  of,  and  planning  for,  children 
who  must  be  placed  in  foster  homes  or 
institutions.  This  project  entitled  "Con- 
cern for  ChUdren  in  Placement"  was  in- 
augurated in  K^nt  County  under  the 
leadership  of  juvtnlle  court  Judge  John 
P.  Steketee  in  1971.  Now.  with  the  aid 
of  a  $200,000  grant  from  the  Edna  Mc- 
Connell  Clark  Poundation,  it  has  been 
expanded  to  a  national  program  involv- 
ing 12  courts  under  the  aegis  of  the  Na- 
tlMial  Council  of  Juvenile  Court  Judges. 
We  are  all  aware  of  toe  toousands  of 
unfortunate  children  in  toe  United  States 
who  are  dependents  and  wards  of  our 
judicial    system,    who,    torough    some 
tragic  circumstance  are  deprived  of  toeir 
birto  right,  a  warm  secure  position  In 
their  own  families.  It  is  possible  for  de- 
linquent, dependent,  and  neglected  chil- 
dren to  remain  for  many  years  in  court- 
ordered  placement,  foster  care,  or  insti- 
tutions witoout  a  judicial  review  of  toeir 
status.  These  childi-en  may  be  shuttled 
through  a  succession  of  foster  homes  or 
institutions  never  knowing  a  permanent, 
secure  family  life  and  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  forgotten  by  the  society  which 
set  out  to  help  them. 

Sediing  to  change  tois  pattern  Kent 
County  Juvenile  Court  Judge  John  P. 
Steketee  In  1971  emphasizing  two  facets 
of  a  child  care  program.  The  first  was 
annual  judicial  review  of  toe  case  of  each 
child  remaining  a  ■vi'ard  of  toe  court;  toe 
second  was  to  focus  on  finding  perma- 
nent placement  for  children  remaining 
in  foster  homes  or  institutions. 

The  annual  review  is  accomplished  by 
melding  toe  technological  efficiency  of 
the  computer  wito  toe  humane  insights 
at  community  volunteers.  The  volunteers 


SILVER  ANNIVERSARY  AND  BICEN- 
TENNIAL CELEBRATION  OF  LOCAL 
463,  lUE,  AFL-CIO 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    KEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  26.  1976 


Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  tois 
Bicentennial  Anniversary  of  toe  Colon- 
ists' victory  over  foreign  tyranny,  we  all 
must  look  around  to  observe  the  same 
battles  Ungermg  today. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  James  Trenz 
led  members  of  toe  former  UE  Local 
1227  in  a  revolt  against  this  formerly 
Commimist-dominated  organization. 
From  the  deptlis  of  rebelUon  has  grown 
Local  463  lUE-CIO,  a  union  based  upon 
American  trade  union  principles. 

I  was  able  to  participate  in,  and  speak 
at  the  silver  anniversary  of  toe  Local  463, 
UE,  AFL-CnO.  This  anniversary  and  Bi- 
centennial celebration  brought  to  view 
the  similarities  between  the  birto  of  our 
democratic  country  and  toe  union's  suc- 
cess over  tyranny. 

Since  its  inception  tois  new,  democrat- 
ically run  and  ruled  union  has  been 
guided  by  its  president,  James  Trenz, 
who  was  the  original  fighter  and  or- 
ganizer of  the  local.  The  following  is  Mr. 
Trenz'  silver  anniversary  message  as 
founder  and  president: 

25  years  ago  I  had  the  high  privilege  of 
leading  the  rank  and  file  revolution  against 
Communist  domination  in  the  old  UE.  which 
resulted  in  the  founding  of  Local  463  lUE- 
CIO.  The  breaking  point  for  us  was  the  Is- 
sue of  "support  for  our  boys  In  Korea,"  which 
we  demanded  the  UE  Local  endorse.  Purged 
for  our  patriotism,  my  associates  and  I  Were 
even  barred  from  an  appeal  to  the  Member- 
ship, thus  destroying  the  last  pretense  of 
trade  union  democracy  In  the  UE.  As  a  for- 
mer Business  Agent,  I  led  the  disaffiliation 
from  UB  Local  1227  of  1,000  workers  In  20 
shops  in  a  single  dramatic  operation.  Deter- 
mmed  to  return  to  the  mainstream  of  the 
American  Labor  Movement,  we  chose  to  af- 
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filiate  with  the  lUE-CIO,  although  we  also 
had  offers  of  a  charter  from  other  Unions  as 
well. 

Starting  out  in  a  store  front,  which  wasn't 
even  our  ovm.  Local  463  lUE  began  to  op- 
erate. We  had  no  treasury,  no  office  equip- 
ment of  our  own,  and  I  was  the  only  fuU 
time  Union  official.  Dues  were  collected  by 
hand,  out  of  which  we  paid  our  expenses  and 
per  capita  from  the  start,  and  we  have  been 
paying  our  own  way  ever  since. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  25th  Anniversary 
of  that  victory  fot  patriotism,  we  also  cele- 
brate the  Bicentennial  of  the  American 
Revolution,  and  the  Colonists'  victory  over 
another  form  of  foreign  poUtical  tyranny. 

We  fought  to  establish  a  Union  based  on 
American  trade  union  principles,  •with 
democratic  rank  and  file  control,  and 
dedicated  to  the  economic  Interests  of  the 
workers.  The  extent  to  which  we  succeeded 
in  achieving  those  goals,  over  the  last  qtiar- 
ter  Century,  can  be  seen  in  the  pages  that 
foUow.  They  depict  the  hlghUghts  of  the 
activities  in  which  we  engaged,  and  In  which 
we  are  still  very  much  Involved. 

Over  the  last  25  years  we  have  substan- 
tiaUy  Imoroved  the  quality  of  life  of  our 
Membership  and  their  famlUes.  We  believe 
that  our  record  is  truly  one  of  "25  years  of 
Pioneering  in  Progress."  It  hasn't  been  easy. 
It  required  hard  work,  considerable  tension 
and  sometimes  much  sacrifice  for  our  mem- 
bers. We  don't  expect  that  formula  for 
achievement  to  change  much  in  the  years 
ahead.  We  have  lived  through  two  wars, 
s\uTlved  four  Recessions  since  1951,  and  even 
now  are  suffering  from  the  latest  and  worst 
Recession  and  Unemployment  since  the 
Great  Depression. 

Bom  in  struggle,  buUt  throvigh  struggle. 
Local  463  continues  the  struggle  for  a  better 
life  for  our  people,  oiu-  Nation  and  in  the 
world. 

I  want  to  express  my  thanks  to  that  sm»ll 
dedicated  band  of  pioneers  who  were  with 
me  25  years  ago.  And  thanks  also  to  the  many 
who  have  Joined  us  over  the  years  since  then. 
The  accomplishments  we  celebrate  tonight 
are  those  all  of  us  have  achieved  together. 

With  pride  in  our  past,  together  we  look 
forward  confidently  to  even  greater  progress 
in  the  futiu*. 

Fraternally. 

James  TnEMZ, 

President. 


OUR  RICH  HERITAGE 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BIEPRBSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  26,  1976 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
Bicentennial  Year,  we  are  hearing  a  lot 
about  our  Bicentennial  heritage.  Brian 
Bergquist.  a  senior  at  Abraham  Lincoln 
High  School  in  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  has 
done  one  of  toe  best  jobs  I  have  seen  of 
explaining  the  importance  of  toat  rich 
heritage. 

Brian  Is  the  statewide  winner  in  toe 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars'  Voice  of 
Democracy  contest,  in  Iowa,  tois  year. 
I  would  like  to  share  his  speech  with  my 
coUeagues.  as  he  explains  so  well  whv 
we  are  all  proud  to  be  Americans. 

The  text  follows : 

Our  Rich  Heritage 
(By  Brian  Bergquist) 

Himdreds  of  years  ago,  the  first  Europeans 
landed  on  the  shores  of  North  America,  after 
fleeing  from  religious  persecution  In  their 
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homelands.  Tbey  set  up  towns  and  colonies, 
and  Uved  and  grew  together  In  peacefxil 
harmony.  They  learned  to  love  their  new 
found  freedom,  and  came  to  cherish  it  more 
than  life  Itself.  They  formalized  their  com- 
mitment to  freedom  two  hundred  years  ago, 
by  creating  a  nation,  our  nation,  a  nation 
of  free  and  independent  people,  working 
together  unaelfUbly  for  the  good  of  all 
mankind. 

Looking  back  over  these  two  hundred 
years,  one  quickly  realizes  that  no  specific 
incident  shows  every  facet  of  the  American 
way.  Kach  is  unique  and  shows  a  certain 
aq>ect  of  America.  Also,  oiir  he|rltage  la  not 
simply  an  event  of  the  past,  but  a  continuing 
legacy  for  our  future  generations. 

The  past  and  the  future  of  this  great  and 
unique  country  are  entwined  In  the  very 
essence  of  each  and  every  American.  For 
Instance,  our  traditions  are  not  restricted  to 
those  of  a  single  nationality,  but  span  the 
entire  spectr\im  of  customs  and  folklore.  The 
reason  for  this  is  simple.  America  has  alwaj;s 
welcomed  the  immigrant  with  open  arms."" 
And  as  they  came  to  these  shores,  they 
texnight  with  them  the  smells,  tastes,  feel- 
ings, and  love  of  freedom  that  has  made  our 
•ountry  what  it  Is  today,  a  country  aboimd- 
Ing  in  happlnes,  variety,  and  success. 

No  other  country  in  the  world  can  claim 
near  the  success  that  the  United  States  has 
bad.  Our  businesses  profit  both  the  ^mer 
and  the  worker,  something  unheard  pf  In 
many  places  in  the  world.  Our  educasional 
faculties  are  open  to  every  child,  ancr<4ree. 
Tbelr  quality  is  undeniable.  Our  people  live 
In  conditions  nnsurpaased  in  any  segment  of 
the  globe.  They  eat  their  flU,  enjoy  a  good 
life,  and  can  go  to  bed  safe  in  the  knowledge 
that  when  they  wake  up.  they  will  have  Juat 
as  much  to  look  forward  to  as  they  did  the 
day  before. 

Of  course,  this  succe^  did  not  occur  over- 
night, or  without  bloodshed.  Our  forefathers 
designed  a  government  that  could  st«tnd  the 
trials  of  time,  that  could  change  as  the  world 
changed.  It  has  lasted  through  scandals  and 
depressions,  drouth  and  disaster,  and  It  la 
still  going  strong,  repairing  IfB  faults,  and 
working  to  promote  freedom  for  all. 

Bfany  Americans  were  willing  to  fight  for 
this  freedom,  and,  although  the  battle  was 
usually  on  foreign  soil,  our  fathers,  our 
brothers,  and  our  sons  were  willing  to  glv* 
tbelr  Tery  lives  so  that  others  would  have  a 
chance  to  take  a  deep,  sweet,  clean  breath  of 
fiewlMn. 

Americans  are  also  willing  to  sacrifice  in 
other  ways.  They  are  willing  to  give  away 
food  so  that  others  may  eat.  They  are  willing 
to  spend  years  of  their  lives  in  foreign  coun- 
tries teaching  Illiterate  farmers  and  peasants 
bow  to  grow  crops,  and  how  to  find  the 
better  Ufe. 

Perhaps  that  Is  one  of  the  greatest  things 
about  America,  the  fact  that  we  are  willing 
to  show  others  bow  to  grow  crops,  and  how 
to  find  the  better  life. 

Americans  are  a  truly  great  race.  We  are 
willing  to  give,  yet  at  the  same  time  we  must 
take  criticism,  both  from  within  and  with- 
out. That  Is  (Hie  of  the  things  our  fore- 
fathers wanted.  If  we  can  take  this  criticism, 
we  will  never  become  too  pcpud.  Therefore, 
we  must  never  allow  our  nberty  of  free 
q>eech  to  be  taken  away  from  ub,  or  harmed 
in  any  way.  It  Is  a  gift  from  the  past,  a  gift 
that  Is  more  precious  each  time  we  use  It, 
today,  tomorrow,  and  on  into  the  next  cen- 
tury. 

All  of  these  things  are  part  of  my  heritage, 
and  all  make  me  feel  a  certain  deep  satis- 
faction. This  satisfaction,  however.  Is  not  all 
that  I  get  out  of  my  bicentennial  heritage. 
I  get  a  definite  warmth  and  glow;  a  posi- 
tive reaction  to  the  pride  and  faith  I  hare  in 
America. 

I  know  that  my  country  has  lasted  two 
hundred  years,  and  am  confident  that  It  will 
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last  for  at  least  two  hundred  more.  I  know 
tiiat  never  before  has  a  country  achieved 
such  heights  of  liberty,  brotherhood,  free- 
dom, and  friendship  as  these  United  States. 
I  know  that  my  country  will  forever  help 
the  less  fortunate,  the  oppressed,  and  the 
enslaved.  I  know  that  my  government  and 
our  people  will  continue  to  fimction  success- 
ftilly  as  I  grow  to  take  my  part  In  the 
future. 

It  can  be  summed  up  very  simply.  No 
matter  where  I  am  In  the  world,  no  matter 
who  I  am  with,  I  can  think  of  the  stars 
and  stripes,  of  the  men  who  fought  and  died 
for  our  country,  of  our  founding  fathers 
and  their  great  foresight  and  wisdom,  and 
can  confidently  say,  I  am  proud  of  my  Amer- 
ican heritage,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  an 
Aiaei  lean. 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  AND 
ILLEGAL  ALIENS 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   PEMNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  26,  1976 

Mr.  EILBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  de- 
cision handed  down  yesterday,  DeCanas 
against  Bica,  the  UJ3.  Supreme  Court 
held  that  a  State  can  constitutionally 
legislate  prohibitions  on  the  employment 
of  illegal  aliens.  Although  the  decision 
raises  some  qu^tion  as  to  the  desirability 
of  diverse  State  laws  on  the  .subject  as 
opijosed  to  a  uniform  Federal  approacli 
to  the  illegal  alien  problem  as  contained 
in  HH.  8713  wliich  has  been  favorably 
reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the 
case  does  indicate  that  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia has  a  strong  governmental  inter- 
est in  protecting  the  Job  security  of  Its 
residents. 

In  the  opinion  delivered  for  a  unani- 
mous Court,  Justice  Brennan  described 
the  nature  of  the  illegal  alien  problem  as 
follows: 

Bmployrient  of  Illegal  aliens  In  time  of 
high  unemployment  deprives  citizens  and  le- 
gally admitted  aliens  of  Jobs;  acceptance  by 
lUegal  aliens  of  jobs  on  sub-standard  terms 
as  to  wages  and  working  conditions  can  seri- 
ously depress  wage  scales  and  working  con- 
ditions of  citizens  and  legally  admitted 
aliens;  and  employment  of  Illegal  aliens 
under  such  conditions  can  diminish  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  labor  unions.  These  local  prob- 
lems are  particularly  acute  in  California  in 
light  of  the  significant  influx  Into  that  State 
of  Illegal  aliens  from  neighboring  Mexico. 

The  Court  also  pointed  out  that  the 
employment  of  illegal  aliens  in  Califor- 
nia has  had  a  deleterious  effect  on  the 
State's  economy  and  on  the  efforts  of 
that  State  to  protect  its  "fiscal  interests 
and  lawfully  resident  labor  force."  The 
Coui-fs  views  on  the  scope  of  this  prob- 
lem are  entirely  consistent  with  the  find- 
ings of  my  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion, Citizenship,  and  International  Law 
as  a  result  of  3  years  of  extensive  hear- 
ings on  the  subject. 

The  Supreme  Court  also  discussed  the 
illegal  alien  problem  at  length  in  the 
case  of  Brignoni-Ponce  which  was  ren- 
dered last  June.  In  that  case,  the  Court 
described  the  magnitude  of  the  problem 
In  the  following  manner: 

Whatever  tiit  number,  these  aliens  create 
Blgnlflcant   economic   and   ■octal   problems. 
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competing  with  citizens  and  legal  realdnt 
aliens  for  jobs,  and  generating  estara  «i— ■■.y.i 
for  social  services.  The  aliens  tKaminiTti  ^^ 
vulnerable  to  exploitation  because  they  eaa- 
not  complain  of  substandard  working  oondl- 
tlons  without  risking  deportation. 

In  a  concurring  opinion  in  Brignoni. 
Jastices  White  and  Blaclcmim  noted  the 
ineffectiveness  of  cuiTcnt  Federal  efforts 
to  intercept  the  "millions  of  aliens  who 
enter  and  remain  illegally  in  tliis  coun- 
try," and  added  that: 

Perhaps  the  Judiciary  should  not  strain 
to  accommodate  the  requirements  of  the 
Fourth  amendment  to  the  needs  of  a  system 
which  at  best  can  demonstrate  only  mtniny^i 
effectiveness  as  long  as  It  is  lawful  for  busi- 
ness firms  and  others  to  employ  aliens  wbo 
are  illegally  in  this  country. 

Consequently,  the  need  for  legislation 
to  control  the  illegal  alien  problem  has 
been  recognized  by  all  tliree  branches  of 
Government,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  Hil. 
8713  which  represents  a  reasonable  and 
humane  approach  to  the  problem  will  be 
enacted  into  law  during  the  94th  Con- 
gress. 
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HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or    MASSACBU8XTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  26,  1876 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  U.S.  vote  in  the  World  Bank  to 
loan  $33  million  to  Chile  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  nation's  copper  industry  is 
tlie  most  recent  Indication  of  the  con- 
tinued U.S.  determination  to  strengthen 
and  preserve  the  Chilean  junta. 

Indeed,  if  we  consider  the  record  of  the 
World  Bank  loans  b^ore.  during,  and 
after  the  Allende  regime,  we  notice  a  very 
familiar  pattern.  While  the  loans  nego- 
tiated in  1969,  before  the  establishment 
of  the  Allende  Government,  total  almost 
$20  million,  there  are  no  additional  Bank 
loans  until  the  1974  Technical  Assistance 
Loan  of  $5  million.  And  the  policy  rever- 
sal continues  In  1975  with  an  extension 
of  $20  million  for  agrlciatural  credit.  The 
recent  allocation  of  $33  million  rein- 
forces this  substantial  upswing. 

Certainly,  the  rationale  that  the  Al- 
lende loan  applications  were  denied  be- 
cause Chile's  economy  was  "not  credit- 
woi-thy"  is  equally  applicable  at  pres- 
ent, when  we  consider  the  current  rate 
of  Chilean  inflation  In  excess  of  300  per- 
cent, and  thus  we  are  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  political  rather  than  economic 
considerations  substantially  Influence 
World  Bank  decisions. 

These  actions  reflect  a  similar  pattern 
set  by  U.S.  bUateral  aid  policies  to  Chile 
during  the  same  period.  Chile's  present 
status  as  the  prime  recipient  of  U.S.  eco- 
nomic aid  in  the  hemisphere  stands  in 
stark  contrast  to  the  meager  aid  aggre- 
gate provided  for  the  Allende  regtane. 
Both  records  reveal  an  obvious  Intent  to 
destabilize  the  Allende  Government  and 
to  prop  up  the  present  Junta. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunltar 
to  familiarize  my  colleagues  wltii  the 
most  recent  Chilean  aid  allocation  hy  In- 
.serting  the  World  Bank  discussion  of  the 
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loan  akKig  with  cotnmmtaries  offered  by 
Mary  McGrory  and  Anthony  Lewis  on 
this  issue: 

$33  MXLLIOM  iiOAM  rOK  CHn.S'S  COFPKB 
IMDUHTIT  I^HABXLITATIOM 

The  World  Bank  has  approved  a  $38  mll- 
Uon  loan  to  assist  In  financing  a  project 
aimed  at  maintaining,  rendering  mote  effi- 
cient and,  in  a  few  cases,  slightly  expanding 
ChUe's  existing  capacity  to  process  copper  ore 
and  by-products. 

The  locm  vlU  support  investment  subproj- 
ects  to  be  undertaken  by  two  OoTemment 
agencies,  the  CSillean  Copper  Corporation 
(CODELCO),  and  the  NaUonal  Mining  Com- 
pany (ENAMI).  Under  the  project,  technical 
assistance  wlU  also  be  provided  to  strengthen 
both  agencies'  management  and  to  Improve 
planning  and  policy-making  to  help  formu- 
late an  overaU  development  strategy  for  the 
sector.  Total  tavestments  by  both  CODELCO 
and  ENAMI  are  estimated  at  $76.8  mlUlon. 
Implementation  of  tbe  overaU  project  Is  ex- 
perted  to  be  completed  by  early  1879. 

The  copper  Industry  accounts  for  approxi- 
mately 75  %  of  tlw  country's  foreign  exchange 
earnings.  Cblle  is  currently  tiie  world's  third 
largest  producer  of  copper,  after  tbe  t7nlted 
SUtes  and  tbe  Soviet  Union,  with  about  13% 
of  world  production.  In  1974  cauie  was  the 
world's  second  Mrgest  copper  exporter,  slight- 
ly behind  Zambia,  and  Its  exports  of  860,000 
metric  tons  accounted  for  about  20%  of  net 
world  copper  exports.  Chile's  oo|>per  markets 
are  weU  dlTsrsifled  and  about  bslf  of  its  ex- 
ports go  to  Japan,  West  Germany,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  tbe  United  States.  Decreased 
demand  In  tbe  world  c(q>per  maricet  bas  af- 
fected ChUean  fmetgn  exchange  Income.  Ex- 
pectations of  a  gradual  economic  recovery 
In  Industrial  oountrles  would  belp  raise 
copper  prices  from  tbelr  present  low  levels, 
and  Chile's  economic  position  would  Improve 
accordingly.  Once  oonpAetod,  tbe  World 
Bank-supported  project  Is  expected  to  raise 
foreign  exchange  earnings  to  over  $100  mil- 
lion a  year  by  1980. 

Note. — ^Mooey  figures  are  expressed  in  US. 
dollar  equivalents. 

$33  Mn.LioK  vox  BxTTTAi.  Cbujc  Regime: 

(By  Mary  McGrory) 
WASHiKCTON.-r-Tbe  nlgbt  before  the  World 
Bank  sanotlMMd  a  $88  mfllkNi  loan  to  tbe 
brutal  government  of  ChUe,  bank  president 
Robert  8.  McNSmara  received  a  visit  from 
eight  American  citizens  who  tried  to  talk 
blm  out  of  It. 

They  were:  Rep.  Tom  Harkln  (D.  Iowa), 
Rev.  Thmnas  Devlin,  a  Holy  Cross  priest  Who 
spent  16  years  In  Cblle;  Esteban  Tocree  ctf  tbe 
UJLW.,  Tom  Qulgley  of  tbe  U.S.  CatboUc 
Conference,  Rev.  Joseph  Eldrldge,  a  Metho- 
dist minister  and  former  missionary  in  ChUe; 
Tom  Jones  of  Amnesty  Intwnational,  Jack 
Conway  of  tbe  Anterlcan  Federation  of  State, 
County  and  Municipal  Employees,  and  Prof. 
Richard  Falk  of  Princeton. 

The  meeting  was  arranged  by  Conway,  who 
knew  McNamara  from  another  life.  Conway, 
often  negottated  labor  contracts  with  tbe 
then  Secretary  of  Defense. 

It  was  the  kind  of  group  that  McNamara 
wishes  to  think  well  of  him,  and  he  was  cor- 
dial, although  not  to  be  quoted. 

He  explained  that  his  son,  over  bis  objec- 
tions, had  gone  to  work  In  Chile  during  tbe 
brief  rule  of  Marxist  Salvador  Allende.  He 
expressed  his  own  antipathy  to  the  repressive 
junta  now  In  cbarge. 

But,  he  said,  the  loan  was  a  drop  In  tbe 
bucket  of  the  $1.2  billion  in  financial  assist- 
ance that  Chile  Is  receiving  from  ofber 
sources  sucb  ••  tbe  United  States  and  tt» 
United  Nations,  Tbe  money  would  tree  $100 
mUUon  In  foreign  exchange,  enabling  ths 
generals  to  provide  food  for  tbe  poor-mem- 
bers ot  that  4A  percent  of  tbe  deprived  to 
whom  McNamara  bas  pledged  aUeglaaee. 
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His  visitors  told  blm  that  the  loan  would 
help  stabilize  the  regime,  exactly  as  with- 
boldlng  of  loans  had  helped  to  "destabUize" 
the  Allende  government.  Tbe  $33  million 
wotfld  be  another  step  toward  legitimacy  and 
respectability  for  a  government  which  tor- 
tures Its  own  people  as  a  matter  of  policy. 
Is  committed  to  "up-rooting"  all  dissidents, 
outlaws  poIitVcal  parties  and  forbids  union 
meetings. 

McNamara  told  them  that  the  determina- 
tion bad  been  made  on  "purely  economic 
grounds."  The  World  Bank,  by  Its  charter.  Is 
forbidden  to  be  "political." 

He  stopped  the  paramount  question:  Why 
yes  to  tbe  generals  after  so  many  noes  to 
Allende? 

McNamara  related  that  upon  Allende's 
succession,  he  had  sent  a  message  assuring 
the  newly  elected  president  that  be  wotild 
find  no  Ideological  hostlUty  at  the  bank.  In 
1973,  he  met  Allende  and  conferred  with 
him  about  a  loan  request  that  was  pending. 
"It  was  a  disarming  performance,"  Prof. 
FaUc  rdated,  "rather  like  what  be  dU  on 
Vietnam.  He  said  one  set  of  things  privately 
to  assuage  bis  conscience  while  doing  an- 
other set  of  things  In  an  Institutional  role 
to  carry  out  the  logic  of  bis  career." 

Allende's  applications,  somehow  got  stalled 
among  the  technocrats  of  tbe  Wortd  Bank. 
Tbey  were  never  qiilte  right — perbaps  be- 
cause be  refused  to  discuss  tbe  Indemnifica- 
tion of  the  US  owned  copper  mines,  wbleb 
the  loan  wm  help  to  rehabilitate. 

The  jxmta  application,  which  was  post- 
poned twice  because  of  a  certain  squeamisb- 
ness  inside  the  bank,  fared  better. 

Bank  apologists  protested  that  It  is  unfair 
to  say  that  the  loan  was  an  extension  of 
US  policy  toward  Chile.  No  US  official  has 
ever  criticized  the  excesses  of  the  jimta, 
which  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  recently 
caUed  "unclvUteed,"  and  every  effort  has 
been  made  to  ease  Its  path  with  loans  and 
grants. 

"It  was  simply  regarded  as  a  good  invest- 
ment," says  tbe  defender. 

Allende  was  tmmed  down  because  his  econ- 
omy was  in  a  downward  spiral — a  spiral,  the 
defender  faUed  to  add,  that  was  vigorously 
assisted  by  the  CIA,  which  spernt  $11  mU- 
llon  to  strangle  the  economic  life  of  tbe  first 
tiected  cmnmunlst  government  in  the  west- 
ern bemlvbere. 

Actually,  tbe  junta  has  fared  vtrorse,  and 
might  have  been  turned  down,  on  tbe  merits. 
In  ttie  absence  of  US  pressure. 

Tbe  Inflation  rate  Is  double  the  worst  of 
tbe  Allende  years.  Unemployment  Is  some- 
where between  18  and  24  percent. 

On  Tuesday,  the  board  of  directors  voted 
for  tbe  $33  million,  amid  a  record  nimiber 
of  abstentions  from  our  West  European  al- 
lies: England,  France,  Holland  Belglvim, 
Italy,  Portugal  and  ^ain.  The  United  States 
bas  tbe  largiest  voting  block,  22.71,  and  car- 
ried tbe  day  with  the  help  of  Japan,  Canada, 
Latin  America,  Africa  and  India. 

Tbe  World  Bank  has  decreed  that  Cblle 
Is  just  another  little  Latin-American  coun- 
try trying  to  get  along.  That's  what  Allende 
tried  to  tell  them,  but  he  was  a  threat  to  the 
"balance  of  power"  that  is  the  moral  base  for 
US  foreign  policy. 

A  LojiN  FOB  Chile? 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Washington. — ^The  World  Bank  has  before 
It  a  proposal  to  lend  $33  million  to  tbe 
Chilean  Government  for  Investment  In  ct^- 
per-mining  facilities.  Tbe  bank's  president, 
Robert  S.  McNamara,  bas  recommended  tbe 
loan.  It  is  scheduled  to  go  before  tbe  board 
of  directors  for  final  approval  next  Tuesday. 

Some  will  find  It  surprising  that  a  reaptoted 
International  institution  should  want  to  as- 
sist a  regime  just  described  by  tbe  British 
R>retgn  Secretary  as  ''uncivilized"  and  "bru- 
tal." Tbe  military  junta  that  governs  ObUe 
bas  made  mtirder  and  torture  Its  policy. 
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Despite  promises  to  ease  its  cruelty,  it  con- 
tinues to  practice  torture  and  holds  thou- 
sands of  political  prisoners  who  have  not 
been  charged  with  any  crime. 

Inside  the  World  Bank,  tbe  propoeed  loan 
to  ChUe  Is  a  sensitive  subject.  Embarrass- 
ment Is  evident  In  some  quarters.  But  there 
Is  also  an  understandable  hesitation  about 
having  the  bank  apply  political  standards  to 
Its  loans. 

"That  is  dangerous  territory,"  one  ranking 
figure  at  the  bank  said — "making  loans  de- 
pend on  a  regime's  political  character.  On 
that  basis  Tanzania  might  not  get  any  loans 
now,  because  the  United  States  does  not  like 
its  Government's  atttiude." 

The  bank  has  followed  the  practice  of  talk- 
ing in  strictly  economic  terms.  Its  reports 
are  "sanitized,"  in  the  words  of  the  staff,  to 
keep  out  politics.  But  of  course  the  line  be- 
tween economics  and  politics  is  not  always 
so  clear.  If  those  guiding  the  bank  are 
strongly  antagonistic  to  the  particiUar  gov- 
ernment. It  may  be  denied  credit  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  inefficient  or  a  bad  risk. 

Worid  Bank  lending  to  Chile  stopped 
abruptly  when  Salvador  Allende's  left-wing 
Government  took  office  in  1970.  The  stated 
reason  was  Mr.  Allende's  fiaUiue  to  negotiate 
with  the  former  owners  of  national  taed  prop- 
erty, in  violation  of  a  bank  requirement.  But 
It  is  also  true  that  the  United  States  put  on 
heavy  pressure  to  delay  any  loans  to  Chile. 
One  is  said  to  have  l>een  under  consideration 
when  Mr.  Allende  was  killed  In  1973. 

At  some  point  a  government  plainly  could 
be  brutal  enough  to  affect  tbe  bank's  at- 
titude tovirard  It,  whatever  tbe  explanation. 
The  bank  wo\ild  not  lend  to  a  Hitler,  efficient 
though  he  might  be.  It  has  not  In  fact  made 
any  loans  to  Uganda  since  Idl  Amln  took  over 
and  his  mass  murders  became  known.  Some 
would  regard  the  behavior  of  tbe  Chilean 
junta  as  of  similar  character. 

But  tbe  proposed  loan  to  Chile  also  raises 
Important  questions  in  terms  of  tbe  bank's 
own  lending  policy.  Mr.  McNamara  defined 
that  In  a  speech  in  Santiago  in  1972.  setting 
out  two  major  alms.  He  said  tbe  bank  must 
encourage  both  economic  growth  and  "more 
equitable  income  distribution"  in  developing 
countries,  to  improve  tbe  lot  of  tbe  poorest 
40  percent.  What  counts  In  the  end.  be  said. 
Is  "Improvement  of  the  Individual  lives  of 
tbe  great  masses  of  people." 

The  World  Bank  staff  report  on  the  ChUe 
loan,  approved  by  Mr.  McNamara,  does  not 
dwell  on  bow  it  may  benefit  lower-income 
people.  The  report  recites  economic  develop- 
ments since  tbe  1978  coup,  with  no  reference 
to  the  accon^mnylng  himian  realities.  It 
Is  all  so  dry  that  one  expects  to  find  a  note 
about  tbe  trains  running  on  time. 

The  report  and  a  supporting  memorandum 
do  make  reference  to  ec<Hioinlc  privation  In 
Chile  today.  Industrial  production  is  down 
22  to  25  percent  from  a  year  ago,  and  unem- 
ployment in  the  Santiago  area  is  at  16.6 
percent.  But  the  report  argues  that  there 
is  no  better  alternative  economic  policy. 

"Heavy  sacrifices  are  being  required  of  the 
Chilean  people,"  the  report  says.  But  its  cold 
recital  omits  a  fundamental  truth:  Priva- 
tions of  the  kind  being  suffered  by  ChUeans 
today  can  only  be  Imposed  by  repression  of 
a  severe  kind. 

In  any  event,  it  would  be  hard  to  argue 
that  such  a  loan  to  Chile  under  present 
circumstances  would  be  likely  to  reduce  in- 
come disparities  or  help  the  poorest  40  per- 
cent. That  most  conservative  British  weekly, 
The  Economist,  wrote  recently  that  the 
junta's  "heavy-handed"  economic  p<^lcy  had 
"brought  many  thousands  to  the  brink  of 
starvation." 

It  is  sidd  of  judges  that  they  must  not  be 
blind  to  What  all  others  can  see,  and  tbe 
same  nUe  might  apply  to  tbe  World  Bank. 
A  loan  now,  awanttng  a  badge  of  req>ecta- 
blllty  to  tbe  Plnocbet  Oofeminent,  would 
ccnne  at  a  moment  wtien  there  U  some  pres- 
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■ure  for  change.  Members  of  the  Junta  Itself 
•r«  reportedly  trying  to  force  OemaaiJ^no- 
cbet  out  and  moderate  policy.  Eduardo  Prei. 
tb«  Chrtatlan  Democratic  leader,  has  jiut 
opened  an  attack  on  the  regime,  and  par- 
ticularly an  Its  economic  policy. 

In  the  World  Bank,  as  elsewhere,  bureau- 
cratic momentum,  has  Its  effect.  Chile's  Fi- 
nance Minister.  Jorge  Cauas.  formerly  headed 
the  bank's  Development  Research  Center  and 
has  given  strong  support  to  this  loan.  The 
board  of  directors  rarely  withholds  approval 
when  a  loan  proposal  has  come  so  far.  But 
economic  considerations  along  with  others 
urge  that,  this  time,  the  bank  think  again. 


"FAMILY,  ■  A  '^iw  TELEVISION 
SERIES 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or   CALIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTA'nVES 
Thursday,  February  26,  1976     "^ 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 
when  television  is  under  constant  attack 
for  Ills  both  real  and  imagined  and  par- 
ticularly for  programing  which  many 
consider  unsuitable  for  family  viewing, 
may  I  take  this  opportunity  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  new  television  series  titled 
"Pamlly,"  which  will  be  televised  by  the 
ABC  Television  Network  beginning 
March  9  at  10  pjn. — eastern  time — for  6 
successive  weeks. 

Rarely  has  any  television  program  or 
series  of  programs  boasted  as  awesome  an 
array  of  creative  talent^  as  that  which 
is  responsible  for  "Family."  Its  executive 
producers,  Aaron  Spelling  and  Leonard 
Goldberg,  head  one  of  the  industry's 
most  successful  production  companies. 
Its  producer,  Mike  Nichols,  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  one  of  the  foremost  producer- 
directors  of  stage  and  screen  today. 
"Family"  marks  his  first  entry  into  tele- 
vision. 

The  series'  story  consiiltant,  Jay  Pres- 
son  Allen,  is  considered  by  many  to  be 
our  leading  feminine  screen  writer,  two 
of  whose  notable  successes  in  recent  years 
having  been  the  screenplays  for  "The 
Prime  of  Miss  Jean  Brodle"  and  "Caba- 
ret" Also  involved  are  Mark  Rydell,  a 
director  whose  motion  picture  credits 
Include  "Cinderella  Liberty,"  "The 
Rlevers,"  and  D.  H.  Lawrence's  "The 
FOX,"  and  Harry  Morris,  an  editor  who 
has  won  the  Emmy,  the  highest  award 
given  by  the  National  Academy  of  Tele- 
vision Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  cast  of  "Family"  Includes  two  no- 
table stars  of  stage,  screen  and  television, 
Sada  Thompson  and  James  Broderick,  as 
well  as  an  exceptional  young  talent.  John 
Rubinstein,  who  both  composed  the  score 
and  is  importantly  seen  as  an  actor.  In- 
cidentally, he  is  the  son  of  our  greatest 
living  piano  virtuoso,  Artur  Rubinstein. 

"Family "  deals  with  the  problems, 
hopes,  fears  and  joys  of  an  American 
mother,  father  and  their  three  children. 
It  Is  InteUigently  written,  skillfully  di- 
rected and  produced  and  masterfully 
acted.  It  pulls  no  punches  when  it  has 
something  of  Import  to  impart.  In  short. 
It  Is  boncBt  and  true  to  life.  What 
"Famllv"  seeks  to  do— and  doe&— is  to 
provide  onpathy  for  every  member  of 


the  viewing  audience.  If  It  has  any  basic 
message,  that  would  be  the  importance 
of  the  family  as  a  imlt;  the  need  for  its 
membei^  to  achieve  imderstanding 
through  communication;  the  concept 
that  the  generation  gap  can  be  bridged 
If  people  are  willing  to  listen;  the  idea 
that  while,  in  certain  circumstances  It 
m%y  not  be  possible  to  forget,  it  is  nec- 
essary that  one  forgive. 

"Family"  Is  a  series  which  will  both 
bring  laughter  and  tears  to  all  who  watch 
it.  Tbday,  when  one  of  our  greatest  prob- 
lems is  the  breakdown  of  the  family 
unit,  this  series  may  well  serve  to  keep 
intact  many  fam^ies  which  may  be  on 
the  verge  of  breaking  up  but  which  may 
be  afforded  new  insight,  new  tolerance, 
new  incentive  to  live  and  let  live — to- 
gether. 

"Family"  to  a  credit  to  television,  to 
ABC,  to  Spelling-Goldberg  Productions, 
to  all  who  worked  so  diligently  to  make 
the  6  hours  of  the  series  come  alive.  I, 
for  one,  hope  that  "Family"  will  be  on 
the  air  next  season  and  for  many  seasons 
to  come.  I  cannot  help  but  believe  that 
those  of  you.  as  well  as  the  viewing  audi- 
ence, will  share  with  that  hope,  once 
you  have  been  privileged  to  .see  this  ex- 
ceptional series. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  JOB  BILL 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  26,  1976 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  submit  the  following  editorial 
printed  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1976.  for  the  consideration  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House.  The  editorial 
discusses  Mr.  Ford's  successful  veto  of 
the  Publi<  Works  Employment  Act  and 
calls  on  {he  President  to  admit  at  last 
that  unemployment  is  a  problem  of  sufB- 
cient  magnitude  to  requii*e  Government 
action.  As  the  Members  prepare  a  new 
public  works  employment  bill,  I  hope  they 
will  consider  this  editorial's  admonitions. 

The  article  follows: 

Jobs:   Pboplk  akd  Politics 

President  Ford  engaged  in  some  distortion 
last  week  after  his  veto  of  the  $6.1  billion 
public  works  employment  bill  was  narrowly 
upheld  In  Congress. 

Spealdng  at  campaign  appearances  In  New 
Hampshire,  Ford  said  the  defeated  legisla- 
tion was  "pork  barreling  of  the  worst  kind " 
and  "election-year  politics." 

On  the  contrary.  The  bill  had  Its  faults  and 
Its  excesses,  but  It  proposed  no  pointless 
handouts  or  make-work  schemes.  It  was  one 
way  to  get  useful  and  needed  work  done  on 
construction  of  lasting  projects  for  state  and 
local  governments. 

The  bill  was  shaped  by  many  persons'  con- 
cerns over  the  depth  and  the  durability  of 
America's  unemployment  problem.  So  in  an 
incumbent  President's  denial  that  Jobless- 
ness Is  still  a  major  problem  for  mlUlons  of 
Americans. 

"The  best  and  more  effective  way  to  create 
new  Jobs,"  Ford  said,  "la  to  pursue  balanced 
economic  policies  that  encourage  growth  of 
the  private  sector  without  risking  a  n«w 
round  ot  inflation.  This  la  th«  core  of  my 
eeonomlc  policy."  Of  course  it  la.  It  is  the 
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core  of  every  major  candidate^  economio 
policy.  That's  not  at  Issue. 

America's  dilemma  is  that  unemployment 
is  too  high  for  anyone's  good,  and  the  nation 
la  paying  billions  of  dollars  in  unemploy- 
ment benefits  and  In  welfare  benefits  to  peo- 
ple who  would  rather  be  working.  If  ttieaa 
people  were  In  Jobs  they  could  be  accom- 
plishing things  and  projects  for  the  benefits 
of  all.  The  public  works  bill  was  one  attempt 
to  reach  that  end. 

The  bill  had  faults.  It  proposed  to  pay  top 
union  scale  wages  to  all  workers  on  Jobs  It 
supported.  That  meant  fewer  workers  would 
be  able  to  benefit  from  the  measure.  Also, 
the  legl.slatlon's  biggest  employment  Impact 
would  come  when  the  Jobless  rate  had  de- 
clined. 

But  the  blU's  faults  and  the  Presldent'i 
veto  have  In  no  way  reduced  the  urgency  of 
finding  answers  to  the  nagging  national  prob- 
lem of  Jobs. 

Even  White  House  economlste'  optimistic 
forecasts  do  not  envision  a  quick  end  to  the 
nation's  acute  shortage  of  Jobs — ^not  even  if 
the  economic  recovery  proves  stronger  than 
expected.  The  private  Job  market  simply  can- 
not absorb  more  than  8  million  seekers  of 
work  In  a  matter  of  months.  It  will  take 
years. 

Now  Senate  Democratic  leaders  are  said  to 
be  working  on  another  public  works  bill  that 
they  think  will  win  the  President's  support. 
Good.  Ford  owes  the  nation  a  forceful  at- 
tempt to  reduce  unemployment.  Be  eouM 
start  by  admitting  that  unemployment  is  a 
problem,  and  that  government  action  Is 
needed  to  solve  It. 


DON'T  STOP  METRO  NOW 


HON.  JOSEPH  L  FISHER 

or  vnoiNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  26.  1976 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  question  of  whether  to  restudy  the 
appropriate  length  for  the  Washington 
Metro  subway  has  become  a  topic  for 
public  debate.  As  someone  who  has  been 
involved  with  the  Metro  project  from  its 
start  both  as  a  county  official  and  Metro 
board  member  and  now  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  I  have  a  great  Interest  In  this 
issue.  I  commend  to  my  colleagues  an 
editorial  that  appeared  recently  in  the 
Washington  Star  opposing  a  further 
study  as  a  costly,  and  possibly  fatal, 
delay  in  this  much-needed  project: 
Don't  Stop  Metko  Now 

That  mordant  old  coot,  Ambrose  Bieroe, 
could  have  complied  his  Devil's  Dictionary 
with  little  more  raw  material  than  the  his- 
tory so  far  of  our  rapid -transit  adventure 
here. 

"Re-study" — as  in  the  recent  clamor  over 
whether  the  entire  system  should  be  built 
after  all — he  might  have  defined  as:  "The 
desperate  refining  of  yesterday's  late  decision 
to  send  for  a  doctor  into  tomorrow's  assertion 
that  the  deceased  had  lost  his  enthusiasm 
for  life  anyway." 

It  would  be  redundant  to  say  that  the 
Metro  system  is  in  crisis.  It  was  conceived 
in  crisis  and  scarcely  has  known  a  placid 
month  during  infancy.  It  is  accurate  to  say 
that  the  financial  pressures  on  the  transit 
agency  are  probably  as  severe  au  yet  faced. 

But  that  this  could  be  seen  as  invalidating 
the  concept  and  design  of  the  lOO-mlle  rapid 
transit  system,  with  46  mUes  already  built 
or  under  construction,  is  a  queer  bit  of  logic. 
The  problems  whlcli  Metro  was,  at  best,  to 
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alleviate  have  not  significantly  changed— If 
anything,  the  rapld-tnuwlt  nrte  to  ovar  trans- 
portation network  has  become  mwe  Impera- 
tive. ^ 

Francis  Francois,  of  Prince  Georges  County, 
was  installed  as  chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Oovernments  last  month,  and  promptly 
called  for  a  re-sttidy  of  the  system,  though 
not  persuasively,  In  our  view.  That  mis- 
chievous notion  was  derailed  Wednesday 
when  COG  Instead  approved  only  a  rapid 
review  of  ways  and  means  to  complete  the 
system. 

Then  there  popped  up  a  quick  study,  com- 
missioned by  Representative  Romano  Maz- 
zoli,  D-Ky.,  who  chairs  the  House  District 
subcommittee  on  fiscal  affairs.  Representa- 
tive GUbert  Gude  charged  that  the  study  was 
secretly  commissioned  and  was  tipped  toward 
a  conclusion  against  Metro  by  the  use  of  con- 
sultants who  favor  the  automobile  over  mass 
transit.  It  recommended  that  construction  be 
halted  for  six  to  nine  months  until  a^^Jloser 
study  can  be  made.  Studies  beget  sttidlee. 

The  fvirther  financial  strain  that  would  be 
generated  by  the  six  to  nine-month  delay— 
which  quite  likely  would  stretch  to  double 
that  period — would  be  formidable. 

The  Mazzoli  study  claims  that  by  1990  only 
one  m  five  workem  wlU  use  rapid  rail  transit, 
as  compared  to  the  one-of-three  ridershlp 
predicted  by  Metro.  But  to  dismiss  even  the 
one-of-flve  ridershlp — assuming  it  Is  any- 
where near  precise — coiild  be  the  difference 
between  a  bean^ile  tranqmrtatlon  crush  and 
a  near  breakdown  of  dally  urban  movement. 

The  Washington  Center  for  Metrop<dltan 
Studies  a  few  weeks  ago  reported  that  in  the 
first  five  years  of  this  decade,  car  owxwrBhip 
m  the  metropolitan  area  increased  dramati- 
cally: "The  ntunber  of  households  with  two 
cars  at  their  disposal  increased  by  31  per  cent. 
The  number  with  three  or  more  c»»  approxi- 
mately doubled.  Meanwhile,  the  number  of 
bouseh(^ds  without  a  car  decreased.  So  did 
those  with  only  one  automobUe,"  Those  addi- 
tlooal  cars  are  not  purchased  to  sit  In 
garages. 

Finishing  the  rail  system  will  be  expensive. 
But  it  is  an  expenditure  we  cannot  afford  not 
to  make.  President  Ford's  tepid  endorsement 
of  Metro  has  been  disappointing,  though  we 
wlU  take  tentative  reassurance  in  Transpor- 
tation Secretary  William  Coleman's  reoent 
comment  that  it  would  "be  a  breach  oS  tnitb." 
to  the  pe<9le  of  the  metropolitan  area  U  the 
federal  goveriunent  does  not  exert  ItseU  to 
see  the  system  completed. 

Transfer  of  interstate  highway  money,  as 
has  been  done  in  the  District,  appeals  to  be  a 
feasible  course.  Maryland  has  demonstrated  a 
wiUingness  In  this  direction.  Vlrgtala  has 
been  marvelously  unhelpful — Richmond  is 
much  farther  from  Washington  than  a  crow's 
flight  plan  indicates. 

For  years,  we  have  urged  construction  of 
the  full  rapid-rail  system.  We  see  no  reason 
to  amend  that  thesis.  Representative  Maz- 
zoll's  subcommittee  next  week  will  hold  pub- 
lie  hearings  on  Metro  construction.  We  hope 
that  the  debate  over  a  new  study  will  be  per- 
functory, and  progress  can  be  made  to  ham- 
mering out  a  solid  and  expeditious  financing 
procedure. 


LEWIS  GRASBERGER,  AGENT  OF 
THE  YEAR 
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surauce  Co.'s  "Agent  of  the  Year."  In  a 
company  which  is  as  large  and  as  oom- 
p^itive  as  the  Lincoln  National  Life  In- 
surance Co.,  such  a  distinction  is  cer- 
tainly In  the  tradition  of  the  American 
free  enterprise  system. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Grasberger  for  a 
number  of  years  and  consider  him  to  be 
a  good  and  personal  friend.  It  is  particu- 
larly appropriate  that  Mr.  Grasberger 
should  receive  this  honor  during  his 
company's  most  successful  yesir  and  that 
the  honor  is  being  presented  during  our 
Bicentennial  Year.  I  can  tiiink  of  no  in- 
stance which  better  illustrates  the  fimd- 
amental  principles  of  the  American  con- 
stitutional system  than  Mr.  Grasberger's 
profession  and  of  his  work  within  that 
profession.  The  honor  reflects  on  the  city 
in  which  he  lives  eind  in  which  he  has 
served  as  a  member  of  the  city  council.  It 
also  brings  honor  to  the  lltii  Congres- 
sional District  which  I  am  proud  to  rep- 
resent. 

I  am  told,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Mr.  Gras- 
berger will  have  the  further  recognition 
of  having  his  name  engraved  in  granite 
at  the  company  headquarters  in  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.  Additional  accolades  will 
be  accorded  him  during  the  company 
convention  in  Florida.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  his  example  will  serve  as  a  standard 
and  an  incentive  to  the  thousands 
of  Lincoln  National  representatives 
throughout  our  coimtry  and  especially 
to  the  several  hundred  representatives 
in  northern  CalifMiiia. 

The  award  to  Mr.  Grasberger  wsis  pre- 
sented in  a  special  ceremony  on  Febru- 
ary 13,  1976,  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel 
in  San  Francisco  by  Mr.  Gatbings  Stew- 
art, president  of  tiie  Lincoln  National 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  and  Mr.  Howard  E. 
Steele,  presidoit  of  the  Lincoln  National 
Sales  Corp.,  both  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


HON.  LEO  J.  RYAN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  26,  197S 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  that  Mr.  Lewis 
J.  Grasberger  of  MlUbrae.  Calif..  Is  behig 
hwiored  as  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Ift- 


CONNECTICUT'S  HAMDEN  AND 
WEST  HAVEN  HIGH  SCHOOL 
HOCKEY  TEAMS  TO  COMPETE 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

or  CONNECTICtTT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  26.  1976 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
March  8  through  March  17,  Connecti- 
cut's Hamden  and  West  Haven  High 
School  hockey  teams  will  compete  in  an 
international  tournament  In  Sweden, 
sponsored  by  the  Swedish-American 
Hockey  Association. 

"Hie  selection  of  these  two  schools  to 
represent  the  State  of  Connecticut  in  the 
international  tournament  is,  first  of  all, 
entirely  appropriate  in  view  of  the 
teams'  extraordinary  winning  records 
over  the  years  and,  second,  a  source  of 
tremendous  pride  to  my  constituents 
and  to  me  for  I  am  privileged  to  have 
both  Hamden  and  West  Haven  in  the 
Third  Congressional  District  which  I 
represent. 

This  event  has  a  twofold  significance. 
The  tournament  brings  together  yoimg 
athletes  from  Sweden,  Czechoslovakia, 
Finland,  Russia,  Germany,  and  ttoe 
United  States  in  healthy,  vigorous,  and 
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useful  comj;>etition.  Moreover,  the  tour- 
nament provides  a  setting  for  the  devel- 
opmoit  of  international  goodwill,  fra- 
ternity and  friendship  which  can  serve 
as  building  blocks  to  future  world  under- 
standing. 

I  congratulate  the  organizers  and 
sponsors  of  the  ice  tourney  on  their  vi- 
sion and  purpose.  On  a  personal  level,  I 
offer  my  deep  congratulations  to  the 
members  of  the  Hamden  scholastic 
hockey  team  and  to  Coach  Lou  Astorino 
and  his  assistants,  and  to  the  members 
of  the  West  Haven  scholastic  hockey 
team  and  to  Coach  Art  Crouse  and  his 
assistants  for  the  honor  they  have 
achieved  for  themselves  personally  and 
their  schools  in  being  chosen  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  great  State  of  Con- 
necticut and  our  Nation  to  the  tourna- 
ment. 

Let  me  say  that  these  selections  were 
well  deserved.  The  Hamden  High  School 
hockey  team  has  won  the  Connecticut 
State  interscholastic  hockey  champion- 
ship in  9  of  the  last  12  years,  including 
the  last  3  in  a  row,  and  was  in  the  final 
playoff  game  in  the  remaining  3  years. 
Since  1960,  Coach  Astorino  has  compiled 
an  Impressive  record  of  222  wins,  85 
losses,  and  2  ties.  Similarly  over  the  last 
few  years,  the  West  Haven  High  School 
hockey  t«mi,  under  Coach  Art  Crouse. 
has  compiled  one  of  the  most  impressive 
winning  records  in  Connecticut  and  has 
been  in  the  State  championship  playoffs 
many  times.  These  recoi'ds  are  a  tribute 
to  the  skills  of  the  skaters,  to  their  dedi- 
cation to  the  hockey  program,  to  the 
coaches,  and  to  the  support  of  the  schools 
administrations,  students,  and  parents 
and  friends  of  the  players. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  want  to  express  my 
admiration  for  the  people  of  Hamden 
and  West  Haven  who  not  only  provided 
encouragement  to  the  home  teams  dm- 
Ing  the  season  but  also  after  a  success- 
ful season  rallied  the  support  needed  to 
make  the  overseas  ti'ip  possible. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  extend  my  best  wishes 
for  a  successful  tournament  to  the  Ham- 
den and  West  Haven  High  School 
hockey  teams  and  to  all  participants  in 
this  exciting  event.  I  know  tiiey  will  give 
the  spectators  a  demonstration  of  good 
hockey  and  fine  sportananship. 


COAST    GUARD    ENFORCEMENT    OP 
200 -MILE  LIMIT 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF    NTTW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  26.  1976 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  a  short 
time,  legislation  to  establish  a  200-mile 
economic  zone  will  become  law.  The  en- 
actment of  this  law  can  only  have  posi- 
tive i-esults  if  the  Coast  Guai-d  is  given 
adequate  means  to  enforce  it.  Regret- 
tably, the  proposed  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1977  provides,  in  my  estimation,  too  litUe 
money  for  Coast  Guard  airborne  patrol 
capabilities.  The  Subcommittee  on  Coast 
Guard  and  Navigation  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  is 
presently  considering  HJl.   11670,  the 
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Coast  Guard  autliorization  bill,  and  I 
Include  in  the  Rccoed  at  this  point  my 
statement  before  the  subcommittee  on 
the  200-mile  limit  issue: 
Statement 
(By  BeprcseutatlTe  Nobman  F.  Lent) 
R«  HJl.  11670,  to  authorize  appropriations 
Xor  ttae  U^.  Coast  Ouard  to  Insure  ade- 
quate patrol  capabUltles  In  the  200-niUe 
economic  contiguous  zone. 

Thank  you  for  allowing  me  this  opportiinity 
to  addrees  the  matter  of  Coast  Ouard  prep- 
aration for  enforcing  the  law  In  the  200-mUe 
economic  zone  which  becomes  effective  next 
year. 

While  I  note  that  the  Administration  ap- 
pears to  have  planned  for  the  Increased  need 
for  Coast  Ouard  surface  capabilities,  by  In- 
creasing the  requested  authorization  for 
medium  and  high  endurance  cutters  from 
f47.500.000  to  «49 .000.000.  I  am  concerned 
over  the  dollar  amount  requested  for  Coast 
Ouard  alrtxH-ne  patrol  capabilities. 

The  bulk  of  the  patrol  duties  which  will 
fall  to  the  Coast  Ouard  once  the  200-mUe 
Umlt  becomes  effective  will  be  carried  out  by 
aircraft,  and  of  these  duties,  the  most  de- 
manding will  be  those  patrols  to  monitor 
pollution  In  the  200-mlle  zone.  Patrol  duties 
related  to  fisheries.  I  am  told,  are  relatively 
simple,  even  In  an  expanded  fisheries  Juris- 
diction, primarily  because  fish  follow  estab- 
lished seasonal  migratory  patterns,  and  fish- 
ermen, of  course,  follow  the  fish.  This  makes 
the  Coast  Ouard's  job  that  much  easier,  and 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  Coast  Ouard's 
need  for  more  equipment  is  not  proportion- 
ately Increased  with  the  expansion  of  Ameri- 
can Jurisdiction  over  fishing  areas. 

Prom  a  budgetary  point  of  view.  It  is 
imfortunate  that  the  same  does  not  hold  true 
for  the  CotLSt  Ouard's  responsibilities  In 
monitoring  pollution  by  vessels  in  transit 
through  the  200-mlle  zone.  The  American 
eoast  Is  dotted  with  ports  and  harbors,  and 
the  tonnage  of  goods  entering  these  harbors 
has  been  increasing  every  year.  With  the  pros- 
pect of  new  deep-water  ports,  and  expanded 
drilling  for  oil  and  gas  on  the  outer  con- 
tinental shelf,  the  possibilities  of  such  pol- 
lution are  also  Increasing.  Unlike  the  case 
with  fishing  vessels,  where  violations  can  be 
monitored  on  the  basis  of  established  pat- 
terns, violations  of  the  pollution  standards  by 
commercial  ships  are  more  surreptitious,  and 
generally  occur  outside  of  established  ship- 
ping lanes.  The  need  for  vigilance  In  the  com- 
plete expanded  area  of  American  coastal 
Jurisdiction  Is  obvious. 

How,  we  may  ask,  will  the  Coast  Guard  dis- 
charge Its  responsibilities  In  conducting  these 
wide-ranging  pollution  monitoring  patrols? 
The  American  coast  line  Is  13,383  miles  long, 
and  this  means  the  Coast  Ouard  will  be  re- 
quired to  patrol  an  area  of  2.467,600  square 
miles  of  water. 

The  obvious  answer  is  for  the  Coast  Ouard 
to  expand  its  current  airborne  pollution  pa- 
trol activities,  and  the  Coast  Ouard  already 
has  a  workhorse  suitable  to  the  task,  the  C130 
aircraft. 

The  C130  high-endurance  aircraft  has  a 
patrol  range  of  approximately  3.000  miles, 
which,  by  way  of  perspective.  Is  sufficient  for 
trans-Atlantic  filght.  Assuming  a  generous 
visibility  range  of  15  miles  on  each  side  of 
the  aircraft,  it  would  require  28  C130"8  to  pa- 
trol the  whole  area  of  the  200-mUe  zone  at 
any  given  time.  Assuming  further  that  the 
Coast  Guard  will  seek  to  minimize  fuel  con- 
sumption by  flying  their  patrols  in  fixed 
areas,  rather  than  by  moving  their  aircraft 
about,  say  from  North  Atlantic  patrol  to 
South  Atlantic  patrol,  to  Oulf  Coast  duty, 
and  so  on.  under  this  scenario  it  would  re- 
quire 6  CiaO's  to  patrol  the  Bast  Coast,  4  for 
the  Gulf  Coast,  and  18  for  the  Paclflc  Coast, 
Including  Alaska.  At  present,  the  Coast  Guard 
has  only  21  €130  aircraft. 
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But  the  Coast  Ouard  has  not  asked  for 
money  to  procure  additional  Cl30-type  air- 
craft. Instead,  they  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation  have  asked  for  funds  to  in- 
stall a  piece  of  equipment  known  as  side- 
looking  radar,  which  will  greatly  expand  the 
Coast  Ouard's  ability  to  patrol  large  expanses 
of  water.  Side-looking  radar  is  a  technical 
innovation  which  modifies  standard  front- 
looking  radar  to  pick  up  shadows  from  either 
side  of  the  aircraft.  I  am  advised  that  this 
new  radar  can  discern  not  only  ships  or 
aircraft  out  to  a  range  of  30-50  miles,  but 
can  also  disUnguish  between  relatively 
rough,  normal  water,  and  calmer  patches  of 
water  covered  with  oil. 

Under  the  assumption  that  the  Coast 
Ouard  could  have  as  many  CI 30  aircraft 
equipped  with  side-looking  radar  as  were 
necessary  to  patrol  the  whole  200-mlle  zone, 
it  would  appear  that  with  a  side-looking 
range  of  approximately  40  miles  on  each  side 
of  the  plane,  a  total  of  11  such  radar- 
equipped  C130's  could  regularly  patrol  the 
zone.  Two  would  be  required  for  the  East 
Coast,  two  for  the  Oulf  Coast,  and  seven  for 
the  Pacific.  This  figure  represents  an  opti- 
mum capability.  Obviously,  because  of  budg  • 
et  constraints,  lead  times  In  procurement, 
and  eventual  need  to  acquire  more  modern 
high-endurance  aircraft,  the  Coast  Ouard 
will  have  to  move  gradually  toward  this  op- 
timum capability  over  a  period  of  years.  The 
initial  request  for  authorization  by  the  Coast 
Ouard  and  the  Department  of  Tran<;porta- 
tlon  for  four  side-looking  radar  units  In  Fis- 
cal Year  1977  represenU  the  first  phase  of 
this  capital  procurement  project. 

In  my  own  evaluation  of  the  amount  re- 
quested to  be  authorized  by  the  Coast  Ouard 
for  these  four  radar  units.  I  found  it  in- 
structive to  examine  how  tlte  figure  of  four 
units  was  arrived  at.  Including  the  four  side- 
looking  radar  units  which  the  Coast  Ouard 
and  DOT  have  requested,  a  total  of  17  air- 
craft would  be  required  for  ocean  patrol  over 
the  200-mlle  zone.  Of  these  17  aircraft,  four 
would  be  equipped  with  the  new  radar,  while 
13  would  be  conventional  C130"8.  At  this  level 
of  patrol  capability,  the  Coast  Ouard  would 
have  sufficient  equipment  to  patrol  over 
ocean  waters,  and  still  provide  two  aircraft 
for  patrol  dues  over  the  Oreat  Lakes,  with 
two  aircraft  held  as  back-up  craft  during 
other  C130  "down  times",  or  available  In  the 
event  of  an  emergency. 

The  Administration's  OfBce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  however,  cut  In  half  the 
Coast  Ouard  and  DOT'S  request  fbr  four 
units.  Under  the  OICB  figures,  19  ClSO's 
would  be  required  for  ocean  patrol,  leaving 
two  aircraft  for  patrol  on  the  Oreat  Lakes, 
and  no  back-up  capabilities  whatsoever. 
This,  of  course,  means  deferral  of  mainte- 
nance, or  spotty  patrol  surveillance,  and 
raises  the  possibility  that  the  Coast  Ouard 
might  find  Itself  in  an  emergency  situation 
requiring  a  plane  with  radar  capability  for 
a  search  and  rescue  mission  without  any 
available  craft. 

While  OMB's  actions  are  undoubtedly 
taken  In  the  q>irit  of  economy,  it  occurs  to 
me  that  the  costs  in  future  years  of  mainte- 
nance deferred  on  the  Coast  Ouard's  reliable, 
but  aging.  ClSO's  may  eventually  offset  what- 
ever budget  economies  we  might  realize  by 
deferring  installation  of  the  two  extra  units 
of  side-looking  radar  until  next  year,  or  the 
year  after  that. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  and  the 
Coast  Ouard  obviohsly  felt  similarly  on  this 
matter  in  requesting  four  units  rather  than 
two,  and  I  would  urge  that  the  Committee 
seriously  consider  the  trade-offs  in  both  pa- 
trol efficiency  and  deferred  maintenance  in- 
volved in  the  OMB  cut,  and  take  action  to 
restore  the  cut  of  •A66,000  to  allow  the  Coast 
Ouard  to  complete  InstaUation  of  four  sMe- 
looking  radar  uniu  which  are  necessary  to 
•nsure  adequate  patrol  capabUltles  In  tb» 
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200-mlle  zone.  This  is  a  relatively  small  price 
to  pay  for  the  Improved  pxotecton  of  Aaaa^ 
can  fishermen  and  sailors,  and  for  the  con- 
servation of  our  marine  resouroes. 

If  the  United  States  asserts  Jtirladlctlon  to 
200-mUe8,  we  must  enforce  that  limit.  "Tt^ 
per"  enforcement,  like  a  "paper  tdookade," 
will  only  provoke  contempt  and  vlolatkni 
by  foreign  vessels.  Congress  has  legislated 
an  extended  limit,  and  I  believe  the  Congress 
has  a  concomitant  responsibility  to  author- 
ize sufficient  Coast  Ouard  strength  to  main- 
tain and  enforce  that  limit. 


PANAMA  CANAL:  THE  STRUGGLE 
TO  PRESERVE  U.S.  SOVEREIGNTY 
AND  JURISDICTION  WILL  CON- 
TINUE 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OP  ifiasocai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'ftVES 

Thursday.  February  26.  1976 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  been 
concerned  about  the  fate  of  the  Panama 
Canal  for  many  years.  That  concern 
has  been  magnified  in  recent  months 
due  to  a  numbtf  of  levMdinc:  public 
events,  including  the  eruption  of  jxAit- 
ical  turbulence  in  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama, the  recent  visit  of  Panama's  chief 
of  government  with  Fidel  Castro  and 
continued  speculation  about  the  prob- 
ability of  a  new  draft  treaty  extremely 
disadvantageous  to  the  United  States. 

There  are  many  of  our  countrymen 
interested  in  the  Panama  Canal  who  are 
searching  for  answers  to  some  important 
questions: 

Does  the  recent  political  turbulence 
in  Panama  signal  a  turn  to  the  extreme 
left  and  a  more  clamorous  position  for 
the  Government  of  Panama  in  treaty 
negotiations? 

Does  that  political  turbulence  fore- 
shadow more  antl-UJ3.  rhetoric  in 
Panama? 

What  was  the  meaning  of  Fidel 
Castro's  offer  of  unconditional  support 
for  the  canal  objectives  of  Panama's 
Gen.  Omar  Torrijoe? 

Does  the  Communist  Party  and  its 
members  in  Panama  have  an  Increasing 
influence  on  the  present  Panamanian 
Government? 

Will  a  new  draft  agreement  leave  the 
United  States  wiUi  all  the  liabiliUes  of 
tlie  canal  and  very  little  of  the  influence 
over  it? 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  people's 
important  questirais.  The  citlsens  of  this 
country  expect  us  in  this  body  and  the 
other  body  to  get  the  answers  to  ttiese 
questions.  At  the  same  time,  the  people 
of  this  country  are  equally  anxious  that 
we  express  their  deei^  hdd  belief  in  the 
absolute  necessity  of  U.S.  sovereignty  and 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal  and 
Canal  Zone. 

The  colloquy  in  which  Members  of  Uiis 
Chaml}er  engaged  on  Deccsnber  9.  1975, 
stands  out  as  a  particularly  important 
occasion  in  the  articulation  of  the  neces- 
sity for  U.S.  sovereignty  and  Jurtadlction, 
On  that  occasion  the  aebolaiiy  gentle- 
man from  Pennayhrania  (Mr.  Flood) 
presented    a    moving    addrees   entitled 
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"Panama  Canal  Surrender  Proposal:  A 
Major  Geopolitical  Peart  Harbor".  The 
address  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  remarks  of  his  colleagues 
here  in  this  Chamber,  cover  in  a  com- 
plete fashion  the  major  points  in  the 
canal  equation. 

As  far  as  I  Imow,  no  major  U.S.  news- 
paper reported  on  the  December  9.  1975, 
coUoquy  in  this  Chamber.  I  was  happy  to 
see  however,  that  on  December  24,  1975, 
the  Times  of  the  Americas,  a  Washing- 
ton D.C.,  newspaper  with  a  wide  cir- 
culation in  Latin  American  coimti-ies, 
presented  the  highlights  of  the  colloquy. 
In  order  to  bring  this  news  story  to  the 
attention  of  aU  the  Nation  and  to  remind 
our  citizens  that  their  beUefs  about  the 
Panama  Canal  will  not  be  forgotten,  I 
am  inserting  the  news  article  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks : 

(From  the  Times  of  the  Americas,  Dec.  24, 
1976 1 
Flood  Fibm  in  His  Stand  ok  Panama 
A  staunch  United  States  stand  on  the 
Panama  Canal  has  no  more  articulate  or 
consistent  champion  than  veteran  Congress- 
man Daniel  J.  Flood  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Penn- 
sylvania. He  spoke  out  again  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  on  December  9,  and  some  of  his 
colleagues  took  the  opportunity  to  Join  In 
bis  remarks.  Congresswoman  Leonor  Sulli- 
van. Missouri  Democrat,  and  Chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  said  that  "those  who  have 
studied  the  history  of  the  Panama  Canal 
know  that  its  successful  construction,  main- 
tenance, and  usage  are  dependent  upon  the 
full  exercise  of  U.S.  authority.  Those  with  a 
total  perspective  on  this  issue  know  that  the 
conUnuance  of  U.S.  authority  is  an  impor- 
tant test  for  the  nation." 

Republican  Orval  Hansen  of  Idaho  said 
that  "the  people  of  the  Nation  consider  It  to 
be  as  American  as  the  Statue  of  Liberty."  And 
Democrat  John  J.  Murphy  of  New  York  says 
"there  can  be  no  compromise  on  the  Panama 
Canal.  It  is  as  simple  as  that." 

But  it  Is  still  Mr.  Plood  himself  who, 
through  the  yeare,  has  maintained  vigil  over 
the  U.S.  presence  in  the  Zone,  and  who  has 
made  his  stand  on  the  issue  clear  and 
unvarying. 

"In  a  realistic  sense,  the  Panama  Canal 
IB  not  only  a  part  of  the  coastline  of  the 
United  States  but  also  the  Jugular  vein  of 
the  Americas.  Its  existence  and  efficient  oper- 
ation have  shortened  the  distances  of  the 
world  and  greatly  strengthened  the  commer- 
cial ties  of  Europes,  the  Americas  and  Asia." 
Some  70  percent  of  its  traffic,  reported  Mr. 
Flood,  either  originates  or  terminates  In  the 
United  States.  And  Canal  costs  have  been 
enormous.  The  1970  widening  of  the  Oall- 
lard  Out,  for  example,  from  300  to  500  feet 
cost  $96  million,  which  means  that  modemi- 
Batlon  costs  have  climbed  to  $171  million. 
Total  Panama  Canal  costs  since  1904,  based 
on  an  estimate  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
total  $6,880,370,000. 

For  that  amount  of  money.  In  Mr.  Flood's 
opinion,  we  mtist  have  bought  something. 
And  he  cites  an  Impressive  list  of  thirteen 
impressive  reasons  why  he  Is  sure  we  did. 

There's  a  1928  treaty  with  Colombia,  for 
example,  in  which  that  country  recognized 
the  title  to  the  Panama  Canal  and  Railroad 
a-s  vested  "entirely  and  absolute." 

And  there  ate  two  later  treaties  with 
Panama  m  which  "the  basic  sovereignty 
rights  and  obligations  under  the  1908  treaty 
were  twice  reaffirmed":  The  193S-S9  Hull- 
Alfaro  Treaty,  and  the  Klsenhower-Remon 
Treaty  of  1965. 

Congressman  Flood  has  never  wavered  In 
his  Insistence  that  U.S.  rights  in  this  Zone 
remain  Intact.  Pearl  Harbor  Is  quiet  today. 
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he  says,  but  "the  canal  and  ite  indispensable 
protective  framework  of  the  Canal  Zone  are 
both  the  objects  of  monstrous  propaganda 
assatilts  in  the  United  States  spearheaded  by 
our  own  Department  of  State." 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  surest  evi- 
dences that  the  Panama  Canal  issue  has 
not  been  dismissed  by  the  general  public 
is  its  continual  appearance  in  "Letters  to 
the  Editor"  columns  in  newspapers  all 
over  the  country.  I  have  received  a  copy 
of  one  very  thoughtful  and  particularly 
pertinent  letter  on  the  Panama  Canal 
question.  This  letter  was  written  by  Mr. 
Robin  Picker  of  Bethesda,  Md.,  in  re- 
s{>onse  to  one  by  Mrs.  Irvin  Mason  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Star.  Since 
one  of  these  two  letters  illustrates  the 
misconceptions  and  pseudologic  on  the 
canal  is^ue  which  characterize  the  think- 
ing of  a  few  Americans,  and  since  tlie 
other  clears  up  these  misconceptions  and 
poor  logic,  I  am  inserting  both  here  for 
the  Congress  and  the  public : 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  Satiurday, 
Jan.  17, 1976] 
"I  Am  So  Deeply  Ashamed  .  .  ." 
As  an  American  citizen,  I  bitterly  resent 
the  conditioned  reflex  of  the  mUitary  which 
causes  It  to  spew  forth  diatribes  every  time 
the  words  "Canal  Zone"  or  "Panama"  ap- 
pear   In   print.    I,    for   one,    am   so   deeply 
ashamed  of  our  role  in  the  subjugation  of  an 
entire  nation  of  human  l)elngs  that  I  must 
raise  my  voice  in  protest. 

Citizens  of  Panama  are  hiunan  beings. 
They  see,  hear,  taste,  touch  and  smeU.  They 
bear  families,  have  homes,  wishes  and  de- 
sires, just  as  we.  Their  aspirations  parallel 
ours. 

Yet,  for  a  period  in  excess  of  half  a  cen- 
t\uy.  these  same  hvunan  beings  have  been 
subjected  to  an  elite  group  of  Americans, 
the  majority  being  American  miUtary  per- 
sonnel, who  have  lost  all  sense  of  reality. 
An  arrogance,  an  InsensibUity.  exists  which 
would  be  intolerable  if  flaunted  before  their 
countrymen  here  at  home. 

I  would  ask  how  many  of  us  would  tol- 
erate the  daUy  sight  of  magnificent  quarters, 
servants,  the  best  of  merchandise  at  cost— 
all  within  walking  distance — and  be  for- 
bidden to  enter  them,  let  alone  use  them? 
I  would  ask  how  many  of  us  would  tolerate 
foreigners  forbidding  us  to  enter  our  own 
territory,  without  their  express  approval? 

How  many  of  us  would  tolerate  a  portion 
of  our  country  belonging  to  foreigners  who 
subjected  us  to  their  laws  If  we  entered — 
Indeed  could  arrest  us,  try  us  and  ship  us  to 
another  country  to  prison  if  we  should  vio- 
late their  laws?  Suppose  their  laws  were  In 
direct  contravention  to  ovirs.  Yet,  this 
analogy  relates  to  what  can  be  dcme  to  citi- 
zens of  Panama  by  Canal  Zone  officials.  It 
happens  all  the  time. 

Perhaps  our  grandparents  were  subjected 
to  injustice  which  led  them  to  settle  In 
America.  Tlielr  deeds  enabled  our  parents  to 
toll  to  free  tis  sufficiently  to  Implant  dreams 
In  our  children — and  our  youngsters  have 
risen  up  In  anger  against  injustice.  Is  It  so 
strange  that  other  human  beings  to  the 
south  of  us  have  evolved  in  the  same  pat- 
tern? And  is  It  so  strange  that  their  young- 
sters will  no  longer  tolerate  the  conditions 
their  own  grandparents  labored  to  over- 
throw? 

Yet  the  United  States  miUtary,  acting  In 
my  name  (and  to  yours),  infuses  to  enter 
the  new  era.  The  status  quo  is  too  com- 
fortable. Decency,  honor  and  Integrity  are 
not  to  be  extended  to  others  living  on  an- 
other part  of  this  globe. 

We  should  long  ago  have  discarded  aa 
unworthy  the  mentality  that  Insists  on 
maintaining  a  coimtry  club  at  the  expense 
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of  other  human  beings,  human  beings  who 
coUectlvely  form  the  ttoy  nation  of  Panama. 

These  factors  are  among  the  intangibles 
necessitating  an  Inunedlate  change  In  our 
dealings  with  Panama.  My  chUdren  would 
not  wait.  Neither  wlU  theirs. 

Mrs.  IBVIN  H.  Mason. 

Reston,  Va. 

Bethesda,  Md., 

Jan.  22. 1976. 
Letters  to  the  EorroR 
Ttie  Star, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Editob:  Despite  the  fact  that  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  reUable  polls  have  shown  that 
80%  of  Americans  oppose  giving  our  sover- 
eign territory,  the  Panama  Canal,  to  Pan- 
ama, Mrs.  Irvin  Mason  (Letters,  Jan.  17) 
says  she  is  "so  deeply  ashamed  of  our  role 
to  the  subjugation"  of  the  "tiny  nation  of 
Panama." 

The  facts  are  that  Panama  Pobrecita  re- 
ceived during  1974  more  than  $236  million, 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  Canal  opera- 
tion and  the  amount  wlU  be  larger  this  year 
and  tocrease  in  the  future.  From  1947-1974, 
toclusive,  it  received  from  the  "Yanqul  Op- 
pressor of  the  ^  North,"  upwards  of  $343  mil- 
lion to  foreign"  economic  and  military  aid. 
Thtis  the  total  benefits  to  Panama  from  those 
two  sources  exceeds  a  quarter  of  a  bUUon 
dollars  each  year. 

Added  to  the  above,  must  be  the  lavish 
amount  bestowed  upon  Panama  and  its  peo- 
ple by  the  United  States  as  the  restdt  of  the 
1936  and  1955  revisions  of  the  Hay-Bunau- 
VarlUa  Treaty  of  1903.  pltis  what  Panama 
extorted  durtog  World  War  n  from  the  VS. 
to  payment  for  mUltary  base  sites  acquired 
by  the  U.S.  to  defend  the  Canal  Zone  and 
the  Canal. 

In  my  optoion,  Mrs.  Mason  and  the  Star, 
with  reference  to  the  propaganda  now  ema- 
nating from  the  State  Department  concern- 
ing the  Canal,  would  profit  greatly  •were  they 
to  read  Stanza  8  of  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson's 
Itoes  in  The  Grandmother: 

"That  a  lie  which  is  haU  a  truth  is  ever  the 

blackest  of  lies. 
That  a  lie  which  Is  all  a  lie  may  be  met  and 

fought  with  outright. 
But  a  Ue  which  Is  part  a  truth  Is  a  harder 

matter  to  fight." 


Thank  you. 
Stocerely, 


ROBIN  FiCKKB, 

Attomey-at-Law. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  my  remarks 
will  remind  our  policymakers  that  in  my 
opinion  the  people  and  the  Ccmgress  will 
not  now  or  ever  compromise  the  integrity 
of  the  very  important  principles— sover- 
eignty and  jurisdiction— which  have  al- 
ways been  the  basis  of  our  construction 
and  operation  of  an  interoceanic  canal. 


CONGRESS'  ROLE  IN  REGULATORY 
REFORM 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAXn^ES 

Thursday.  February  26.  1976 
Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  ^leaker,  this  past 
January  I  held  a  series  of  small  business 
conferences  In  my  congressional  district 
to  provide  an  opportunity  for  Iowa  busi- 
nessmen and  businesswomen  to  meet  with 
representatives  of  various  Federal  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  The  conferences  were 
well  attended  and  furnished  some  valua- 
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ble  communication  between  our  local 
buaJncM  communities  and  Government 
offldftto. 

Out  of  these  conferences  emerged  a 
very  widespread  and  growing  concern 
among  the  participants:  Government 
power  to  control  and  Influence  the  deci- 
sions of  business  threatens  the  very  ex- 
istence of  many  small  business  firms. 
There  Is  a  very  strong  feeling  that  Wash- 
ington Is  snatching  much  of  the  vital 
decisionmaking  power  away  from  busi- 
nessmen and  businesswomen  and  hand- 
ing it  over  to  a  growing  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy. The  big  problem,  they  point 
out,  is  that  more  and  more  of  the  deci- 
sions of  business  management  that  affect 
profit  and  loss  are  being  controlled  and 
influenced  by  Government  agencies 
which  are  insulated  from  the  pressures  of 
management  responsibility.  These  people 
are  concerned,  and  rightfully  so. 

Yet,  the  majority  of  those  I  have  talked 
with  do  not  advocate  merely  abolishing 
those  agencies  which  they  find  to  be  the 
most  burdensome.  Instead,  they  honestly 
bdleve  that  some  Govenunent  regiila- 
tlons  are  necessary  in  certain  areas.  But 
they  want  to  see  the  manner  in  which 
rules  and  regulations  are  proposed  and 
adopted  improved  in  a  way  that  will  take 
sufficient  account  of  their  own  problems 
in  the  operaticHi  of  their  businesses. 

To  make  necessary  changes,  according 
to  those  with  whom  I  have  spoken,  it 
must  be  the  Congress  who  plays  the 
major  role.  For  Congress  to  do  this,  I 
see  the  following  steps  as  most  im- 
portant: 

First.  Creation  of  an  independent 
"Regulatory  Reform  Commission"  which 
would  study  the  Federal  regulatory  sigen- 
cies  for  a  period  of  time  to  determine  the 
impact  of  theff,  rules  and  regulations  up- 
on small  businessmen.  State,  and  local 
governments  and  consumers,  and  to  pre- 
sent a  list  of  proposals  to  make  necessary 
changes. 

Second.  Congress  must  Uien  take  steps 
to  reassert  its  control  and  responsibility 
over  the  operation  of  our  Federal  regula- 
tory agencies.  To  do  this.  Congress 
sh<Nikl: 

Establish  continuing  oversight  of  ad- 
ministrative rulemaking,  whereby  cer- 
tain rules  and  regulations  proposed  by 
Federal  agencies  could  not  take  effect  for 
a  period  ot  time  dwrlng  which  either  the 
House  or  Senate  could  disapprove  of  the 
proposed  rules  by  simple  resolution. 

Require  that  all  congressional  com- 
mittees include  in  their  legislative  re- 
ports on  a  specific  bill  a  statement  which 
estimates  the  projected  extent  and  cost 
of  Federal  paperwork  which  would  be 
generated  by  enactment  of  such  a  bill. 

Provide  periodic  review  of  the  per- 
formance of  each  existing  federal  regu- 
latory agency  so  that  problems  which 
arise  in  the  operation  of  that  agency  can 
be  dealt  with  on  a  regular  basis. 

Provide  a  similar  mechanism  for  ter- 
minating federal  regulatory  agencies 
after  a  stated  period  of  time  imless  they 
can  demonstrate  to  Congress  that  they 
have  served  and  will  continue  to  serve  a 
legitimate  public  need. 

Establish  an  independent  wganization 
that  would  acttvely  represent  the  inter- 
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ests  of  consumers  and  small  businessmen 
in  Federal  regulatory  proceedings  In 
Washington. 

Most  of  these  proposals  have  already 
been  introduced  in  Congress  or  have  at 
least  been  dlscu&sed  from  time  to  time. 
It  is  clear  to  me,  however,  that  because  it 
was  Congress  who  created  these  Federal 
regulatory  agencies  In  the  first  place, 
Congress  must  now  begin  to  reevaluate 
the  performance  of  our  regulatory  sys- 
tem and  make  necessary  changes  so 
these  agencies  can  become  more  effective 
and  efBcient,  and  thereby  reduce  the 
pressures  on  small  businessmen  and  busi- 
nesswomen, as  well  as  on  consumers. 

Too  often,  I  am  afraid.  Congress  estab- 
lishes laws  which  do  not  take  suOiclent 
account  of  the  possible  unfavorable  con- 
sequences on  the  marketplace. 

What  is  far  worse,  however,  is  that  for 
too  many  years  Congress  has  abdicated 
its  lawmaking  authority  to  the  Federal 
bureaucracy.  Congress  passes  legisla- 
tion almost  daily  which  Instructs  the 
agencies  to  make  their  own  rules,  in 
effect  interpreting  the  intent  of  Congress. 
Par  too  many  times  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress is  entirely  changed  by  these  bu- 
reaucratic rules  and  regulations.  Before 
we  can  make  an  honest  effort  to  return  a 
greater  amount  of  decisioiunaking  to 
businessmen,  we  must  halt  this  pro- 
cedure. The  steps  I  have  ouUined  above 
indicate  the  action  Congress  must  take 
to  reverse  this  trend. 


NATIONAL  AMNESTY  WEEK 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

or    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  26.  1976 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  Februao- 
22-28  is  National  Amnesty  Week,  so  pro- 
claimed by  State  Governors  and  mayors 
throughout  the  Nation.  In  New  York  City 
and  San  Francisco,  Baltimore  and  De- 
troit, Charlottesville,  Va.,  and  Louisville, 
Ky.,  Americans  are  holding  seminars  and 
workshops,  meetings,  and  rallies  to  pro- 
mote an  Indochina  amnesty. 

After  each  American  war,  there  has 
been  an  amnesty  for  war  resisters  and 
deserters.  It  is  ironic  that  after  the  most 
impopular  foreign  war  In  American  his- 
tory— a  war  eventually  repudiated  by  the 
American  people  and  the  Congress — 
those  who  resisted  our  involvement  in 
Indochina  have  to  remain  in  exile,  in 
hiding,  or  in  fear  of  prosecution. 

Who  are  the  people  in  need  of  am- 
nesty? They  are  «37,0OO  veterans  who 
received  less-than-honorable  discharges 
from  the  military  because  of  protest 
against  the  Indochina  war.  Most  of  these 
discharges  were  given  administratively, 
with  no  semblance  of  due  process,  and 
the  great  majority  were  for  "offenses" 
that  have  no  parallel  in  civilian  life. 

They  are  4,200  persons  still  classified 
as  "deserters  at  large"  by  the  military. 
However,  the  actual  nuirber  of  those  still 
in  exile  because  of  desertion  is  estimated 
to  be  up  to  40,000. 

They  are  up  to  500,000  people  who 
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never  registered  for  the  draft  in  protest 
acalnst  the  Tnrtochlna  war,  bat  still  faoe 
a  possible  sentence  of  5  years  in  prison 
and  a  $10,000  fine. 

They  are  at  least  7,500  American  men 
who  acquired  Canadian  citlsenship,  and 
about  15,000  who  have  acquired  citizen- 
ship in  other  nations.  These  people  can 
be  permanently  excluded  from  entering 
the  United  States  even  if  they  are  not 
charged  with  any  "crime"  simply  on  the 
basis  of  their  new  citizenship  and  a  sec- 
tion of  tlie  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  which  excludes  as  undesirable  aliens 
those  foreign  citizens  who  appear  to  hate 
left  tlie  United  States  to  avoid  or  evade 
service  or  training  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

They  are  8,619  persons  who  have  al- 
ready been  convicted  tor  Indochhia-era 
Selective  Service  violations  and  who  need 
their  convictions  expunged  from  the  rec- 
ord. 

In  addition,  they  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  civilians  who  hold  Federal  fel- 
ony or  misdemeanor  records  for  acts  of 
opposition  to  the  war.  These  people  may 
have  destroyed  draft  files,  failed  to  ob- 
tain proper  permits  for  demonstrations, 
or  have  violated  one  of  several  other  Fed- 
eral statutes  relating  to  demonstrations 
in  opposition  to  the  Indochina  war. 

Many  resisters  who  are  in  exile  have 
gathered  in  Canada  and  in  Sweden,  and 
have  worked  in  concert  toward  a  Just 
Indochina  peace  and  toward  amnesty  for 
all  Indochina  era  resisters.  They  are  not 
alone,  for  in  America  tens  of  thousands 
of  people  from  all  walks  of  life,  includ- 
ing Vietnam  Gold  Star  mothers  and  fa- 
thers, hard-hats  and  professors.  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  have  worked  for  a 
just  and  complete  amnesty. 

The  Presidential  Clemency  Board  cre- 
ated by  President  Ford  was  merely  a 
token  gesture  and  proved  to  be  a  failure. 
Of  the  more  than  113,000  individuals 
deemed  eligible  for  clemency  under  the 
Presidential  edict,  only  19  percent  ap- 
plied, and  many  were  rejected.  Fewer 
than  15,000  have  been  granted  even  a 
limited  or  conditional  amnesty.  More 
than  1,500,000  American  men  and  wom- 
en would  be  affected  by  a  general  am- 
nesty. 

When  young  men  write  to  me  asking 
why  our  Government  opened  its  heart 
and  its  pursestrlngs  to  the  Vietnamese 
refugees  and  welcomed  them  to  our 
country,  but  shows  no  shnllar  compas- 
sion for  American  war  resisters,  whose 
lives  were  completely  disrupted  by  the 
war,  I  cannot  but  agree  with  them  that 
this  is  deeply  unfair. 

I  am  the  author  of  one  of  the  several 
bills  now  in  the  Congress  which  would 
grant  amnesty.  My  bill,  HJEt.  1229,  grants 
total  amnesty  for  all  those  who  violated 
American  law  for  engaging  in  any  naa- 
vlolent  activity  or  activity  Justified  by 
deeply  held  moral  or  ethical  belief  in  op- 
position to  the  involvement  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  In  Indochina.  I  agree  with  Ver- 
mm  Jordan,  a  member  of  the  Clemency 
Board,  that  the  only  fair  scdutioin  is  a 
general  and  imconditlonal  amnesty.  My 
bill  will  provide  a  restoration  In  fuU  of 
all  civil,  political,  property,  and  other 
rights  for  Indochina  war  dissenters. 

Tlie  war  m  Indochina  produced  the 
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grcatest  number  ot  dlssmterB  of  any 
American  war.  Now  that  tiie  war  has 
beien  orer  for  a  yeM*,  now  that  we  ode- 
tvate  the  SOOtli  anniversary  of  our  found- 
ing as  a  free  nation.  It  Is  certainly  time 
to  heal  the  wounds  and  to  restore  this 
very  large  group  of  Americans  to  a  place 
in  our  society. 


RUNNER-DP     IN     THE     NATIONAL 
PUBLIC  SPEAKING  COMPETITION 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT AXrvTES 

Thursday,  February  26.  1976 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  with 
a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I  received  in 
my  ofiQce  yesterday  Mr.  Joseph  T.  Cu- 
sack,  of  Scottsdale.  Ariz.,  niio  w.::s  run- 
ner-up In  the  national  public  speaking 
competition  sponsored  by  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America. 

Now  In  Its  66th  year,  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  Is  an  organization  dedicated 
to  building  young  men  strong  in  both 
body  and  spirit.  At  a  time  when  some 
Americans  are  cynical  about  the  coun- 
try and  the  system,  the  Boy  Scouts  h.ive 
consistently  represented  all  that  Is  good 
and  noble  about  the  United  States.  I*^  is 
an  organization  of  high  ideals,  one  that 
does  Important  work  for  the  coimtry. 

I  am  proud  of  Scottsdale's  Joe  Cusack 
for  his  outstanding  achievement  and  ex- 
tend to  him  my  personal  congratu'  ations 
for  a  job  well  done 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In- 
serting into  the  RseoRD  an  article  by 
Mr.  Ron  Shaffer  which  aiH>eared  in  the 
Washington  Post  yesterday: 

Scouts,  m  Time  op  Chance,  Accent  Nation's 

Traditions 

(By  Ron  Shaffer) 

Joseph  T.  Cusack.  a  17-year-old  member  of 
Uie  Boy  Soouts  of  America  Tlsltlng  Washlng- 
toa  from  Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  didn't  sleep  weU 
Monday  night. 

He  was  "pretty  weU  nervous,"  he  said  yes- 
terday whUe  waiting  at  the  Washington  HU- 
toa  Hotel  to  stand  In  front  of  200  executives 
of  the  scouts  to  try  to  win  the  organization's 
annual  pubUc  spealclng  contest. 

Sitting  at  the  head  table,  whUe  some  of 
the  executives  Introduced  each  other,  Cu- 
aack  fidgeted  a  UUle.  "  I  wiped  my  hands  on 
my  trousers  so  much  I  think  It  got  stains 
on  them,"  he  said.  He  Ignored  his  lunch. 

A  spotlight  focused  on  him  for  the  Intro- 
duction. He  launched  Into  the  speech  b?  had 
memorized  and  written  and  already  delivered 
victoriously  In  local,  area,  regional  and  na- 
tional semifinal  competition  against  other 
scouts. 

Cusack,  In  his  neatly  pressed  olive  drab 
uniform,  talked  about  the  goals  of  our  fore- 
fathers and  the  decline  of  morals  In  Ameri- 
ca. Speaking  Intensely  to  an  audience  of 
mostly  somber-looking  men  over  40  years  old, 
he  talked  about  the  fall  of  Rome  and  the 
need  for  each  American  to  uplift  morals. 
Then  he  told  the  audience  that  the  coun- 
try's 200th  anniversary  Is  next  year. 

Cusack  got  his  years  mixed  up,  he  said 
later,  because  he  wrote  the  speech  last  year 
and  forgot  to  update  It. 

"As  soon  as  I  said  it  I  looked  down  at  the 
Judges  and  they  started  writing  things  down: 
I  thought  "There  it  goes."  Cusack  finished 
strongly,   but   lost   out   to   his   competitor, 
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Keith  Sevedge,  17,  of  Kansaa  City,  Kan.,  for 
first  place.  Sevedge  won  a  $2,000  scholar- 
ship and  Cusack  received  a  $1,000  scholar- 
ship tar  second  place. 

Joe  C.  Blahop  of  Albany.  Oa.,  took  first 
among  the  E^Iorers,  making  a  more  effec- 
tive American  Heritage  theme  presentation. 
In  the  opinion  of  six  judges,  than  Joan  Mc- 
Elvenny  of  Bralntree,  Mass. 

'"ims  exemplifies  what  scouting  reaUy 
means,  getting  the  expression  of  youth,"  said 
one  of  the  graying  executives,  Ernest  B. 
Hueter  of  Kansas  City,  Kan.  "As  far  as  I'm 
concerned  this  nation  needs  more  of  this. 
There's  too  little  press  given  to  the  good 
and  too  much  to  the  bad." 

The  Boy  Scout  organization,  now  66  years 
old,  is  changing.  The  corporate  name  stlU  Is 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  but  members  now 
are  called  Scouts  because  of  resentment  to 
the  word  "Boy"  In  inner  cities,  officials  said. 

Scouts  also  are  called  "young  adults"  In- 
stead of  "teen-agers,"  and  women  have  been 
admitted  to  the  ranks  of  Explorers.  Much 
tradition  remains,  including  yesterday's  visit 
to  the  White  House  for  the  annual  meeting 
with  the  President. 

"It's  awesome,  meeting  the  President," 
Bishop  said  enroute  to  the  White  House.  "I 
kind  of  put  the  President  on  a  pedestal- 
It's  not  like  he's  another  human  being." 

In  the  White  House,  President  Ford  shook 
hands  with  each  of  the  Scouts,  with  rou- 
tine greetings,  and  In  front  of  press  cameras, 
received  a  report  on  this  year's  achievements 
of  Scouts.  He  told  the  press  that  scouting 
was  Important  to  him. 


A  COMMUNIST  TAKEOVER  OF 
CHIliE? 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF   GBOBOIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  26.  1976 

Mr.  McDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  role  of  Cuban  troops  in  the 
Marxist  takeover  in  Angola  makes  it  clear 
that  Cuba  has  moved  beyond  exporting 
revolution  by  subversion.  Communist 
revolutions  are  now  to  be  effected  by  di- 
rect military  action,  with  Cuba  supplying 
the  troops  and  the  Soviet  Union  supply- 
ing the  weapons.  The  extent  of  the  pres- 
ence of  Cuban  troops  in  foreign  countries 
Is  summarized  in  the  following  article, 
"Castro's  Globetrotting  Gurkhas,"  from 
time  magazine  of  February  23. 

Cuba's  new  display  of  military  aggres- 
sion raises  serious  questions  about  our 
foreign  policy,  particularly  with  respect 
to  Latin  America.  As  Time  points  out: 

The  Obvious  question  Is  where  wlU  they 
move  next?  Latin  American  leaders  are  con- 
vinced that  some  of  Havana's  troops  wlU 
soon  be  helping  their  revolutionary  brothers 
much  closer  to  hcnne.  One  possible  target 
could  be  Peru,  which  already  has  a  left-wing 
mUltary  Jiinta.  Cuba  maintains  a  mysteri- 
ously large  embassy  staff  In  Lima,  and  the 
foresighted  Cubans  are  training  Peruvian 
pilots  at  San  Antonla  de  los  Banos  and  Yuri 
Oagarln  air  bases  outside  Havana — ^Just  In 
case  Lima  decides  to  buy  some  MIGs  from 
Moscow.  Peru,  In  one  scenario,  could  even  be 
the  springboard  for  a  new  Ourkha  maneuver 
all  the  way  along  South  America's  west  coast. 

Well,  most  of  South  America's  west 
coast  is  occupied  by  Chile,  an  historical 
enemy  of  Peru.  Since  "Allende's  Mandst 
experiment"  failed,  will  the  next  move 
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be  to  take  over  Chile  by  direct  military 
force? 

All  the  Ingredients  are  there.  Peru  Is 
the  first  country  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, outside  of  Cuba,  to  receive  Soviet 
military  assistance.  B^sun  2  years  ago, 
Peru  is  still  cashing  in  on  Soviet  military 
credits,  having  already  received  large 
quantities  of  modem,  highly  sophisti- 
cated weapons.  For  example,  our  State 
Department  estimates  Peru  to  now  have 
250  Soviet  T-64/55  tanks.  In  comparison, 
Chile's  76M-4  Sherman  tanks  are  no 
noatch. 

In  fact,  Peru  has  an  overwhelming 
superiority  in  military  material  over 
Chile.  This  is  true  not  only  in  armor, 
whei'e  the  sujJeriority  is  about  6  to  1, 
but  also  in  terms  of  submarines  and  air- 
power.  All  of  Chile's  planes,  for  example, 
are  subsonic,  while  Peru  has  Mirage 
bombers  capable  of  conducting  raids  on 
Santiago  from  Lima.  The  only  area 
where  Chile  is  on  a  par  is  In  terms  of 
naval  power  where  its  surface  fleet  may 
even  liave  a  slight  advantage. 

Peru's  military  superiority  coupled 
with  Cuba's  obvious  willingness  to  com- 
mit troops  becomes  particularly  ominous 
in  light  of  our  present  stance  regarding 
military  assistance  to  Peru  and  Chile. 
The  President's  request  for  foreign  se- 
curity assistance  contains  $20  million 
for  Peru  this  year,  but  nothing  for  Chile. 
In  addition,  actions  by  the  Senate  and 
the  House  International  Relations  Com- 
mittee would  ban  all  military  aid  to 
Chile  in  this  year's  security  assistance 
legislaticHi.  The  Senate  vemon  would 
ban  not  only  credit  sales,  but  any  private 
sales  and  even  cash  sales  contracted  for 
2  yeare  ago.  This  includes  a  cash  contract 
for  18  Northrop  F-5E  jet  fighter  planes 
which  are  indispensable  if  Chile  is  to 
retain  air  power  anywhere  near  that  of 
Peru. 

Thus  we  have  the  absolutely  inci-edible 
situation  of  the  United  States  teaming 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  to  build 
up  a  vast  military  machine  for  a  leftist 
military  dictatorship,  while  at  the  same 
time  denying  a  neighboring  country  any 
means  of  protecting  itself  from  aggres- 
sion. Considering  that  Chile  is  the  most 
pro-American  coimtry  in  Latin  America 
and  Peru  possibly  the  most  hostile,  this 
situation  is  absolutely  outrageous. 

At  the  very  least  we  ought  to  allow 
Chile  to  purchase  military  equipment  on 
a  cash  basis.  Chile  is  in  no  condition 
to  engage  in  aggression  against  any  for- 
eign coimtry  and  no  one  has  even  sug- 
gested such  a  possibility.  Peru,  however, 
is.  And  we  have  no  business  sending  them 
military  equipment,  on  credit  no  less, 
while  denying  such  assistance  to  Cliile. 
Tlie  Time  article  follows : 

[From  Time  magazine,  Feb.  23,  1976 J 
Castbo's  Globetrotting  GuaitHAs 

"The  M.Pi-A.  did  not  score  a  mUitary  vic- 
tory (in  Angola],"  said  Henry  Kissinger  at 
a  Washington  press  conference  last  week. 
"Cuba  scored  a  military  victory,  backed  by 
the  Soviet  Union."  On  the  eve  of  a  nine-day, 
slx-natlon  visit  to  Latin  America,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  Implicitly  raised  a  question  that 
Is  bound  to  be  asked  at  every  atop  along 
the  way:  What  is  the  meaning — and  the 
potential  danger — of  Cuba's  armed  Interven- 
tion in  Angola? 

Havana's     African     display     of     military 
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prowMs  «UsUub«  DMUiy  Latin  Anierlcau  lead- 
ers, lacludlng  some  who  had  only  recently 
argued  that  the  danger  of  subversion  from 
Aavana  was  over.  Venezuela,  for  example, 
1«1  a  flght  wtthln  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  to  drop  hemispheric  sanctions 
against  Havana.  Now  President  Carloe  Andr^ 
P^rea  frets  over  reports  of  several  hundred 
Cuban  soldiers  in  nearby  Ouyuia,  a  socialist 
state  with  which  Venezuela  for  many  years 
had  a  border  dispute. 

The  Cuban  menace  extends  well  beyond 
Latin  America.  Havana's  most  visible  pres- 
ence, of  course,  Is  In  Angola,  where  12,000 
Cuban  troops  are  serving  the  Marxist  govern- 
ment In  Luanda.  The  Cubans  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  most  of  the  MJ.L.A.  victories, 
but  at  some  cost.  There  are  estimates  that 
300  have  been  killed  and  1,400  woimded;  at 
least  too  have  been  taken  prisoner.  Such 
losses  may  have  an  Unpact  at  home,  where 
only  within  the  past  month  have  Cubans 
t>een  formally  told  by  Premier  Pldel  Castro 
irtiat  their  men  have  been  doing  for  nearly 
a  year. 

Much  of  the  fighting  force  \\a8  airlifted, 
despite  some  notable  logistical  handicaps^ 
Initially,  CutMn  planes  refueled  for  the  long 
transatlantic  flight  at  Barbados,  but  the  U.S. 
pressured  that  Island's  government  to  stop 
such  military  flights.  The  Portuguese  govern- 
ment eventually  refused  to  let  the  Cubans 
refuel  In  the  Assores.  Meanwhile,  Ottawa  has 
been  mildly  embarrassed  by  reports  that 
Cuban  planes  landing  to  refuel  at  Oandcr 
Airport  m  Newfoundland  are  ferrying  home 
the  dead  and  wounded  from  Angola.  While 
Prime  Minister  Pierre  Trudoau  has  stressed 
that  Gander  is  not  being  used  as  a  Cuban 
"staging  point,"  Canadian  offlclala  have  not 
gone  aboard  the  planes  to  learn  If  the  ."itorles 
are  true. 

SPTci*!,  FOiw  rs 

More  than  2.000  Cubans  are  on  loan  to  Afri- 
can nations  other  than  Angola.  Troops  pro- 
vided by  Havana  form  part  of  President 
6^ou  Toure's  bodyguard  in  Oulnea.  Cuban 
bureaucrats  supervise  government  operation.^ 
In  both  Equatorial  Oulnea  and  Somalia.  In 
Tanzania,  500  Cubans  are  reportedly  train- 
ing guerrillas  to  harass  the  Rhodeslan  gov- 
ernment. In  the  Congo  (Brazzaville),  150 
others  form  a  rear  echelon  for  Angela;  in 
Ouinea-BlBseau,  says  a  grateful  govenment 
spokesman,  "they  showed  us  how  to  make  the 
terrain  work  for  us  and  agaln<Jt  the  Portu- 
guese." 

Cubans  are  also  active  In  a  number  of 
Arab  states.  They  train  Polisario  guerrillas 
from  Western  Sahara  hi  Algeria.  In  South 
Temen,  there  are  more  than  3,000  advisers 
and  special  forces,  including  MIO-flying 
pilots.  By  far  the  largest  detachment  Is  In 
Syria:  3,500  to  4,000  men,  Including  an  en- 
tire armored  brigade  (with  94  Russian  T-6a 
tanks),  two  commando  battalions,  perhaps 
30  or  more  MIO  pilots. 

,  BADICAL   HOSTS 

One  disturbing  aspect  of  the  Cuban  pres- 
ence Is  the  vast  amount  of  military  hard- 
ware that  the  Soviets  have  been  sending 
to  Syria.  Some  intelligence  experts  believe 
the  weaponry  is  far  in  excess  of  what  Syria 
could  possibly  use  In  another  war  with  Israel. 
Thus,  these  experts  contend,  Syria  has  be- 
come a  sort  of  stockpile  from  which  Soviet 
planes,  guns  or  tanks  can  be  drawn  for  serv- 
ice in  trouble  spots  like  Angola.  The  Cubans 
go  along  to  man  the  equipment.  VS.  Ambas- 
sador  to  the  United  Nations  Daniel  P.  Moy- 
nihan  recently  described  them  as  "the  Gur- 
khas of  the  Russian  empire,"  a  reference  to 
the  fierce  Nepalese  soldiers  who  for  long 
moved  about  the  world  to  fight  on  Britain's 
behalf. 

Havana's  overseas  forces — as  well  as  as 
Middle  Eastern  and  African  Intelligence  op- 
erations,  bandied  by  Section  V  ot  the  l>i- 
rection    General    de    IntelUgencfa,    Cuba's 
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CIA — are  under  the  stem  control  of  Raul 
Castro,  Fidel's  younger  brother  and  the  coun- 
try's defense  minister.  The  Cubans  are  still 
eager  to  export  their  brand  of  Marxism,  but 
they  no  longer  attempt  to  create  a  revolu- 
tionary atmosphere,  as  Che  Ouevara  tried 
unsuccessfully  during  the  late  '50s  and  '60s 
in  the  Congo  (now  Zaire),  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Panama  and  finally  Bolivia,  where 
he  died.  The  new  Cuban  strategy  seems  to 
be  to  take  advantage  of  revolutionary  con- 
ditions already  created  by  friendly,  radical 
host  governments. 

The  obvious  question  is  where  will  tbey 
move  next.  Latin  American  leaders  are  con- 
vinced that  s«>me  of  Havana's  troops  will 
soon  be  helping  their  revolutionary  brothers 
much  closer  to  home.  One  possible  target 
could  be  Peru,  which  already  has  a  left-wing 
milicary  Junta.  Cuba  maintains  a  mysterious- 
ly large  embassy  staff  in  Lima,  and  the  fore- 
s^^hted  Cubans  are  training  Peruvian  pilots 
at  San  Antonio  de  los  BanoK  and  Yuri  Oaga- 
rln  air  bases  ouU^ide  Havana — just  in  case 
Lima  decides  to  buy  some  MIOs  from  Moscow, 
Peru,  In  one  scenario,  covUd  even  be  the 
springboaid  for  a  new  Gurkha  maneuver  all 
the  way  along  South  America's  west  coast. 
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FULL  EMPLOYMENT 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF    CALIFOaNIA 

IN  I  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thuraday,  February  26,  1976 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  Members'  attention  to  the 
following  letter  from  Dr.  Benjamin 
Laureano  Luna,  the  distinguished  presi- 
dent of  the  Executive  Federal  Council  of 
the  Mexican  Front  for  Human  Rights, 
which  expres.ses  this  organization's  en- 
thusiasm for  H.R.  50.  the  full  employ- 
ment equal  opportunity  bill,  and  its  belief 
that  this  legislatiou  will  have  interna- 
tional benefits: 

Mexican      Fbonx      loa      Human 
RioBTs:  An  Organization  That 

COLLABORATKS     WTTH    THI     UJf., 

BxKcurrvE  Psdekal  CotiNcn., 

Mexico,  D.F.,  January  9,  1979. 
VS.  Congressman  Aitoitstus  P.  HAvnciNS, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Equal  Oppor- 
tunities, Washinffton,  D.C. 

Deas  Ma.  Chairkan  :  The  "Consejo  Federal 
EJecutivo  del  Frente  Mexicano  Pro  Derechos 
Humanos"  (Executive  Federal  CouucU  of  the 
Mexican  Front  for  Human  Rights)  is  a  non- 
governmental organization  that  was  created 
In  Mexico  in  1951  for  the  purpose  of  spread- 
ing, developing,  carrying  out  and  defending 
the  principles  of  the  United  Nations  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Hiunan  Rights  for  which 
reason  we  are  interested  in  all  sorts  of  activ- 
ities that  are  related  to  the  fundamental 
rights  and  freedom  of  man. 

Of  course,  it  always  has  been  our  concern 
to  assure  each  Individual  of  his  right  to  work. 
We  know  that  you  are  the  person  who  started 
the  effort  to  guarantee  each  person  in  the 
United  States  the  right  to  work,  a  right  tiuit 
Is  considered  a  human  and  Inalienable  right. 

Toiu:  H.R.  50  "Full  Employment  Bill"  has 
attracted  our  attention.  The  bill  has  been  co- 
sponsored  by  the  well-known  members  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  Hubert  Humphrey  and  Henry  S. 
Reuss. 

We  believe  that  you  and  the  cosponsors 
Congn^essman  Reuss  and  Senator  Humphrey 
are  not  only  figliting  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  but  that  also  the 
people  of  Mexico  will  profit  from  your  bill. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  the  Revolution  in 
the  United  States  led  to  the  independence  of 


that  nation  and  inspired  at  the  same  time  ttte 
Indoamerican  peopl*  to  flgbt  «oloiU|||tnB 
wbich  Tigoroualy  helped  bring  «lKrat  tt>«  ■»- 
public.  Now  tbanks  to  the  •tgrementloDMl 
bill  you  and  your  colleagues  Reuss  and  Bum- 
phrey  have  placed  the  United  States  la  t)ie 
forefront  of  the  countries  fighting  tor  the  re- 
spect of  freedom  and  have  checked  tbe  tm- 
perial  [Istic]  acts  and  colonial  domhaatton 
carried  out  by  other  U.S.  politicians. 

People  in  Mexico  have  taken  an  interest  In 
and  are  enthused  about  your  activities  on 
behalf  of  otu:  Cbicano  brothers  whose  name 
comes  from  the  native  word  "mexlca"  or 
"mexicano";  we  wish  to  applaud  your  ef- 
forts to  put  a  stop  to  the  discrimination 
from  which  the  Chlcanos  have  been  suffering 
in  the  field  of  education,  employment,  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  and  in  other  aspects 
of  life.  Yet,  your  fight  for  the  return  of  land 
to  the  Chlcanos  has  aroiiaed  even  more  en- 
thusiasm, that  Is,  the  return  of  those  lands 
of  which  they  were  dispossessed  more  than  a 
century  ago.  Those  in  the  U.S.  of  Mexican 
descent  are  your  best  friends. 

We  wish  to  point  out  that  the  "Full  Bm- 
ployment  Bill"  assures  the  rights  ot  the 
Mexicans  who  live  In  the  United  States. 

T%e  relations  between  the  pec^le  of  dif- 
ferent nations  often  become  dlfflonlt  becMsw 
of  the  fact  that  the  progressist  groups  In 
each  nation  do  not  know  one  another.  We 
know  that  the  most  Important,  forceful  and 
active  group  for  the  advancement  of  civil 
rights  in  the  United  States  Is  the  "^laek 
Caucus"  that  Is,  ttie  17  black  Oongresslonal 
members  of  whom  yon  are  one  of  the  most 
outstanding. 

We  consider  that  the  "Black  Caucus"  and 
otlier  sectors  of  the  people  in  the  United 
States  will  be  Interested  to  know  what  Lie. 
Jos^  L<'>pez  Portillo,  candidate  of  the  "Partldo 
RevolucJonarlo"  (Revolutionary  Party)  for 
t^e  Me.Tlean  Presidency  stated  on  October  6: 

Tlie  right  to  work  Is  the  right  to  eat,  to 
clothe  oneself,  the  right  to  a  decent  life,  the 
right  to  enjoy  social  security,  educate  one's 
children,  and  the  right  to  participate  In  cul- 
tural and  recreatloiuil  activities.  The  full 
exercise  of  those  social  rights  loglaally  leads 
to  the  expansion  of  the  internal  market  and 
encouniges  new  Inrestnoents  and  savings.  It 
transforms  needs  Into  effective  demands.  It 
creates  Justice  and  prepares  the  necessary 
basis  for  self-sufficiency." 

The  aforementioned  "Consejo  Federal 
EJecutivo  del  Frente  Mexicano  Pro  Derechos 
Humanos"  rc^ectfully  wishes  to  know 
whether  the  "Black  Caucus"  and.  in  par- 
ticular, you.  as  chairman  of  the  Suboommtt- 
tee  on  Equal  Opportunities  desire  to  InTlte 
Lie.  Jos«  Ii6pez  PortUlo  to  Tlslt  the  VS. 
Congress  for  the  purpose  of  strengtbenlng 
the  relations  between  our  two  peoples  and 
f xirtber  the  development  of  the  hiunan  rights 
which  Is  an  essential  part  of  democracy, 
friendship  and  peace. 

With  cordial  greetings,  I  remain. 
Tours, 

Benjauxn  Laureano  Li^na, 

PremAent. 


THE   SELLOUT  AT  CBS 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF  HASSACHUSETrS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESBNTATIVB8 

Thunday,  February  26,  1976 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  wppeare  to 
be  scoring  a  major  victory  in  its  area 
of  prime  expertise — the  manipulation  of 
opinion  and  events  by  skillful  use  of  the 
mass  media.  What  is  remarkable  is  that 
this  public  relations  coup  is  occurring 
not  In  some  obscure  banana  republic  but 
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here  in  the  Unlt«d  States,  where  a  vlgor- 
MB  free  press  has  historically  prided  it- 
Bdf  on  its  reslstaace  to  aovemment  pies- 
sure.  A  year  that  began  with  sensational 
exposes  of  intelllf  ence  agency  abuses  has 
ended  with  editorial  outcries  against  con- 
gressional "security  leaks"  and  with  a 
major  news  organization  suspending  one 
of  its  finest  reporters  for  taking  the  first 
amendment  too  seriously. 

That  Daniel  Schorr  has  become  the 
tQxget  of  a  witch-hunting  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Is  certainly  no  great  surprise. 
This  Chamber  has  shown  its  colors 
clearly  enough  hi  its  decades  of  kowtow- 
ing to  national  security  bureaucrats. 
What  is  harder  to  fathom  or  forgive  is 
the  equally  shabby  treatment  of  Mr. 
Schorr  at  the  hands  of  his  own  CBS.  With 
the  network's  news  chief  Richard  Salant 
ducking  and  running  in  this  fashion,  we 
have  the  clearest  signal  yet  that  the  Jour- 
nalistic retreat  which  began  with  the 
flacking  of  the  Welch  assassination  has 
now  gone  into  full  swing. 

In  an  excellent  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  Pebruaty  24,  Tom  Wicker  dis- 
cusses the  Schorr  episode  with  a  welcome 
respect  for  the  facts.  I  am  inserting  his 
oboervations  in  the  RacoitD  at  this  point 
in  the  hope  that  wme  of  my  colleagues 
will  renew  the  effort  to  shift  the  Intelli- 
gence debate  back  to  where  it  belongs— 
to  questioning  the  activities  of  the  CIA: 

DEFENDUfC   Dan   Schorb 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

In  suspending  Daniel  Schorr  from  his 
reporting  duties,  CBS  News  has  succumbed 
to  a  campaign  launched  within  the  Ford 
Administration  to  picture  tb.t  Central  Intem- 
gence  Agency  as  an  erring  but  basically 
worthy  victim  of  those  who  leak  its  vital 
secrets  and  reporters  who  print  them. 

Mr.  Schorr  has  conceded  that  he  made  a 
copy  of  the  House  Intelligence  Committee's 
report  available  for  publication  In  The  Vil- 
lage Voice,  a  New  York  weekly.  The  charge 
•gainst  him  Is  that  he  "sold"  a  doctunent 
that  not  only  disclosed  national  aecutl^ 
Information  but  which  the  House  of  R^ne- 
nentatlves  had  voted  not  to  publish.  The 
"selling"  charge  arises  from  Mr.  Schorr's  sug- 
gestion that  The  Voice  make  a  contribution 
to  the  Reporters*  Committee  for  Freedom  of 
the  Press. 

Anyone  who  knows  Daniel  Schorr  knows 
also  that  it  is  absurd  to  suggest  that  he 
sought  to  profit  materially  from  publication 
of  the  House  committee  report.  The  facts 
are  that  Mr.  Schorr  did  not  suggest  payment 
for  himself,  but  to  a  cause  he  considered 
worthy.  He  first  determined,  as  a  CBS  report- 
er, that  the  broadcast  possibilities  of  the  re- 
port had  been  exhausted.  When  the  possi- 
bUlty  of  book  publication  fell  through.  Clay 
Felker.  publisher  of  The  Voice,  offered  to 
print  the  report. 

"I  hEtd  then  to  consider,"  Mr.  Schorr  wrote 
tiie  editors  of  The  New  York  Times,  "since 
taking  money  was  unthinkable  to  me,  wheth- 
er Pelktr  shovild  be  the  sole  beneficiary.  If 
our  system  Inevitably  creates  profits,  should 
Felker  enjoy  them  exclusively?  So,  I  sug- 
gestod  it  would  be  appropriate  for  him  to 
make  somo  gesture  to  the  free  press  idea 
which  had  animated  me  by  a  'voluntary' 
contribution  to  the  Reporters'  Committee." 
In  fact,  the  arrangement  was  so  "volun- 
tary" that  the  coutrlbution  has  not  been 
made. 

This  arrangement  may  well  have  been  an 
error  of  Judgment.  But  Mr.  Schorr  deserves 
to  have  acknowledged  that  th«e  was  no 
"sale"  of  the  committee  report  nor  any  ar- 
rangement designed  for  his  personal  enrlch- 
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ment,  or  that  of  anyone;  and  that  he  at  least 
thought  he  was  precludliag  a  "profit"  even  for 
The  Village  Voice. 

The  other  major  question  concerning  pub- 
lication of  the  committee  report  is  whether 
Mr.  Schorr  should  have  turned  It  over  to  The 
Voice  in  any  circumstances.  Did  not  the 
House  vote  to  keep  it  secret?  Has  not  George 
Bush,  the  new  CJA.  director,  said  publica- 
tion damaged  national  security? 

In  fact,  Mr.  Bush  took  refuge  In  the  ancient 
governmental  dodge  of  saying,  in  effect,  "if 
you  only  knew  what  I  knew  .  . .  but  of  course 
I  can't  tell  you  what  I  know."  When  the 
Giovernment  made  the  charge  about  publica- 
tion of  the  Pentagon  Papers  in  1971  that  the 
national  secxirity  had  been  damaged  in  ways 
It  could  not  publicly  discuss.  Federal  Judge 
Mxuray  Gurfeln  was  unable  in  a  secret  ses- 
sion to  elicit  from  Oovemment  witnesses  a 
single  specific  Instance  of  actual  damage  to 
the  national  secivlty. 

This  history,  of  co\u"se,  proves  nothing 
about  the  committee  report  except  that 
statements  like  Mr.  Bush's  should  be  re- 
garded with  much  skepticism — particularly 
since  (a)  most  of  the  report's  major  points 
had  previously  been  published,  so  that  at 
worse  any  security  damage  already  had  been 
done;  (b)  othw  reasonably  knowledgeable 
persons,  including  the  House  COTnmlttee  and 
its  staff,  believed  that,  as  Mr.  Schorr  said,  it 
contained  "nothing  more  of  national  security 
slgnlfloance.  certainly  nothing  that  would 
endanger  any  individual." 

Besides,  Mr.  Bush  himself,  appearing  on 
"Meet  the  Press,"  conceded  that  "the  f\inda- 
mental  question  is  that  Congress  voted  by 
almost  two-to-one  that  the  report  not  be 
made  public,  and  it  was  made  public  .  .  . 
that's  Just  plain  wrong."  This  is  the  basic 
charge  against  Mr.  Schorr,  but  it  Is  George 
Bosh  wbo  Is  Just  plain  wrong. 

How  Is  It  different  t<x  the  House  to  vote 
to  supiH^ss  a  public  document  than  for  a 
President  to  suppress  it?  If  President  Ford, 
for  example,  had  decided  not  to  make  public 
the  report  of  the  Rockefeller  Commission  he 
appointed  to  study  C.I-A.  abiises,  would  that 
have  made  it  "Just  plain  wrong"  for  a  good 
reporter  like  Dan  Schorr  to  get  hold  of  it 
and  put  it  on  the  public  record? 

Of  course  not,  for  to  say  so  would  be  to  say 
that  either  a  President  alone  or  the  House 
by  majority  vote  can  decide  what  a  free  press 
may  or  may  not  publish.  In  the  Pentagon 
Papers  case,  the  Supreme  Court  specifically 
ruled  against  any  such  doctrine — contraven- 
ing, as  it  would,  the  First  Amendment — al- 
though It  left  open  the  possibility  that  sMne 
narrowly  specified  matters  might  be  of  such 
immense  and  immediate  security  importance 
as  to  warrant  "prior  restraint." 

No  one  has  suggested  that  the  House  com- 
mittee report  is  even  remotely  such  a 
matter;  and  after  a  year-long  Investigation 
conducted  at  public  expense.  It  was  In  fact  a 
document  that  belonged  where  Dan  Schorr 
put  it — on  the  public  record. 


HH.  12106 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OF  NEW  JEBSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  26,  1976 

Mr.  RINAIJX).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  legislation  (HJl.  12106) 
which,  if  enacted,  would  result  in  a  sig- 
nificant step  forward  in  America's  effort 
to  achieve  «iergy  Independmce. 

This  bm.  the  Solid  Waste  Energy  and 
Resource  Recovery  Act.  would  provide 
grants  to  municipalities  for  obtaining 
the  technological  and  managerial  exper- 
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Use  necessary  to  plan,  instaO.  and  operate 
waste  treatment  plants.  Tmplwncntalicn 
grants  and  loan  guarantees  would  then 
be  targeted  for  the  actual  eonstmetlon 
of  the  energy  recycUng  systems.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Environmental  Profeectifln 
Agency  would  be  directed  to  plaoe  in- 
creased emphasis  on  their  research,  de- 
velc^nnent,  and  demonstratl(m  eff<Hl»  in 
the  waste  recovery  area. 

Clearly,  this  approach  has  been  under- 
utilized in  the  United  States.  Trash- 
fueled  electricity  and  steam-generating 
plants  have  been  successfully  producing 
power  from  municipal  and  solid  waste 
for  as  long  as  20  years  in  Europe  and 
Japan.  Unfortunately,  as  a  result  of  our 
Naticm's  abundant  fuel  supplies  inrior  to 
the  Arab  oil  embargo,  little  effort  has 
been  made  to  utilize  this  resource. 

A  quick  examination  will  indicate  ex- 
actly how  valuable  this  techn(dogy  can 
be  to  the  United  States. 

Given  an  all-out  effort  by  the  Federal 
Government,  the  equivalent  of  400,000 
barrels  of  oil  per  day  could  be  converted 
from  municipal  solid  waste.  On  a  nation- 
wide basis,  this  alternative  source  of  fuel 
could  supply  more  than  6  percent  c'  the 
energy  needs  of  this  country's  utilities. 
My  home  State  of  New  Jersey  alone  could 
receive  9.2  percent  of  its  energy  supply 
for  power  generation  from  refuse. 

Other  States  would  do  Just  as  well,  or 
better.  California  could  receive  11.6  per- 
cent: New  York,  13.6  percent;  Minne- 
sota, 10.3  percent;  and  Massachusettii, 
12.9  percent.  Had  resource  recovery  sys- 
tems l>een  (^)erating  in  standard  metro- 
politan statistical  areas — SMSA's — ^in 
1971.  the  equivalent  of  390,000  barrels  oi 
oil  could  have  been  recovered  from  solid 
waste.  This  is  equivalent  to  5.5  percent 
of  the  fuels  consumed  by  all  utilities  in 
1970.  The  TJJB.  Envii'onmental  Protection 
Agmcy  estimates  tliat  the  equivalent  of 
400,000  barrels  of  oil  could  eventually  be 
recoverable  from  ti"ash. 

This  development  would  improve  our 
balance  of  payments.  The  UJ3.  deficit 
would  be  decreased  by  about  $1.7  billion 
on  an  annual  basis  for  the  390,000-b&rrei 
figure.  Eventually,  this  figure  could  top 
$2  billion  and  mean  the  equivalent  of 
500,000  baiTCls  of  oil  daily. 

Moreover.  U.S.  cities  would  gain  by  this 
development  at  a  time  when  many  are  in 
financial  sti-aits.  Tlie  plight  of  New  York 
is  known  to  us  all,  but  other  cities — ^De- 
troit, New  Orleans,  and  San  Francisco — 
are  also  in  financial  danger.  One  reason 
is  annual  expenditui'es  for  trash  disposal. 
The  National  League  of  Cities  and  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  reported  that 
in  1973  it  cost  $6.4  billion  to  dispose  of 
their  garbage  and  ti-ash;  this  means 
about  135  million  tons  of  solid  waste. 
Presently,  less  than  1  percent  of  the  re- 
sources in  municipal  wsiste  is  being  re- 
claimed. The  rest  of  the  solid  waste  goes 
into  dumps,  landfills,  and  incinerators — 
or  out  to  places  like  the  "Dead  Sea"  off 
Sandy  Hook,  N.J.  My  legislation  signals 
a  change  in  attitude:  It  is  a  demonstra- 
tion that  we  will  use  our  technology  and 
our  drive  for  energy  independence  to  re- 
cover energy  from  trash. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  begin  work  on 
tills  project  immediately.  There  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  controversy  surrounding 
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the  Nation's  energy  policy,  and  there 
hare  been  substantial  disagreements 
about  what  approach  that  policy  should 
take — whether  we  should  deregulate  nat- 
ural gas  prices,  decontrol  the  price  of  oil, 
or  remove  oU  import  quotas. 

But  there  has  been  substantial  and  bi- 
partisan agreement  that  our  Nation 
should  concentrate  its  resources  on  de- 
veloping alternate  sources  of  fuel.  Oeo- 
tliermal  and  solar  energies  have  both  re- 
ceived attention.  It  Is  now  time,  however, 
to  begin  recovering  energy  from  solid 
waste  materials. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  joiltSKiyi^me 
In  this  effort  to  utilize  to  the  greateS 
extent  possible  our  natural  resources  and 
our  advanced  technology. 


THE  POLITICS  OF  TRANSFORMA- 
TION 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or   NEW   JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  26,  1976 

Mr.    DOMINICK    V.    DANIELS.    Mr. 

Speaker,  the  mid-Februarj-  1976  Lssue  of 
Man  Not  Apart,  published  by  the  Friends 
of  the  Earth,  contains  a  thoughtful  es- 
say by  WUliam  Orphuls  entitled  "The 
Politics  of  Transformation."  This  essay 
was  originally  presented  at  the  "Limits 
to  Growth,  '75"  conference  held  hi  Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

In  his  essay,  Orphuls  e.xplores  the  con- 
ceptual, institutional,  structural,  and 
political  obstacles  to  effective  environ- 
mental management,  including  the  com- 
plex trade-offs  involved  in  achieving  a 
greater  energy  self-sufficiency. 

The  author  compares  our  industrial 
society  to  a  masterless  supertanker 
which  is  heading  toward  dangerous  eco- 
nomic and  environmental  shoals  at  an 
alarming  speed. 

Can  we  muster  the  political  will  re- 
quired to  avert  a  potential  disaster?  This 
is  the  essential  question  confronting  pol- 
icymakers today. 

The  answer  is  elush'C.  given  our  pro- 
pensity toward  equivocation  on  cofttro- 
versial  policy  issues. 

No  one  is  comfortable  with  hard 
choices — least  of  all  politicians  who  are 
cautious  about  adverse  public  reaction. 

Thus,  we  favor  delaying  hard  choices 
imtil  they  become  inescapable. 

This  is  the  very  root  of  oiu"  crisis  orien- 
tation— denial  of  the  Inevitable  until  the 
problem  threatens  to  overwhelm  us. 

As  La  Fontaine  said.  "We  believe  no 
evil  till  the  evil's  done." 

The  most  unfortunate  aspect  of  a 
crisis  orientation  is  that  it  diminishes 
the  variety  of  choices  that  are  available 
to  meet  a  challenge.  We  reduce  our  op- 
tions to  an  "either/or"  proposition. 

The  earlier  we  begin  to  look  at  a  po- 
tential problem,  and  start  to  plan  for  It, 
the  more  varied  are  the  choices  we  can 
make. 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  far  more  sen- 
sible approach,  and  I  am  encouraged 
that  increasing  numbers  of  policymak- 
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ers  see  the  inherent  wisdom  of  foresight 
and  long-range  planning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  do  not  subscribe 
to  all  of  Mr.  Orphuls'  ideas,  I  believe  that 
there  Is  considerable  merit  in  a  number 
of  his  recommendations.  Accordingly.  I 
would  like  to  share  this  thought-provok- 
ing essay  with  my  colleagues,  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  add  further  dimension  to 
their  personal  studies  on  the  economic 
and  environmental  issues  confronting 
the  94th  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Orphuls'  essay  is  in- 
cluded at  this  point  In  my  remarks: 
The  Politics  or  TRANBi-oRMHTioN 
(By  William  Ophuls) 
111  Hike  to  th;  enormous  amount  of  atten- 
tion that  has  been  lavished  on  the  physical 
limits  to  growth  over  the  last  few  years,  most 
would  now  concede  that  Indefinite  material 
growth  on  a  finite  planet  Is  not  possible. 
Moreover,  the  time  separating  us  from  vari- 
ous major  physical  limits  keeps  shrinking. 
Those  who  once  said  we  had  centuries  to 
adjust,  now  aclcnowledge  that  soma  of  the 
critical  limts,  such  as  gross  climatic  per- 
turbations, may  be  only  a  generation  or  two 
away.  Many  of  the  lesser  physical  limlU  are. 
in  fact,  .already  constraining  us.  'Ihe  atten- 
tion devoted  to  physical  limits  seems  to  have 
partially  obscured  an  important  fact,  how- 
ever: namely,  that  further  growth  is  lilcely 
to  be  blocked  by  institutional  obstacles  weU 
before  we  reach  the  physical  limits  of  the 
planet.  The  tjvu  main  types  of  institutional 
cltotacle  are  administrative  incapacity  and 
lack  ol  political  will. 

Thoee  who  argue  against  the  Imminence 
ol  the  physical  limits  to  growth  rely  heavily 
on  technoloj<y  to  keep  ahead  of  human  de- 
mand. Even  nvsumlng  that  scientific  dis- 
covery and  technological  innovation  prove 
equal  to  the  task,  however,  which  is  by  no 
meH.ns  uiisured.  abstract  technological  solu- 
tions are  worthless  unless  they  can  be  imple- 
mented. As  the  pressures  of  exponential 
grow'.h  be^m  to  press  slmultanoouly  on  us 
from  all  directions  In  the  coming  decades. 
Implementation  of  technological  solutions 
will  place  a  stajjKerlng  burden  of  planning 
and  management  on  our  decision-makers  and 
insiiiuiional  machinery.  For  instance,  the 
rates  of  growth  now  prevalimg  require  us  to 
double  our  capital  stock,  otir  use  of  materials, 
our  capacity  to  control  pollution,  our  agri- 
cultural productivity,  and  so  on.  every  15  to 
30  years.  Since  we  already  start  from  a  very 
high  base  level,  at  least  in  the  "developed" 
countries,  the  Uicrement  of  new  construction 
and  new  invention  required  will  be  gigantic, 
eventually  reaching  ludicrous  proportions  If 
material  growth  continues  for  too  much 
longer.  Even  If  there  were  no  physical  limits, 
one  would  have  to  question  whether  our  in- 
stitutions could  rise  to  this  challenge. 

In  brief,  technology  cannot  be  imple- 
mc  t«^  in  a  vacuum.  Something  like  the 
ecological  'law  of  the  minimum" — which 
states  that  the  factor  In  shortest  supply 
governs  the  rate  of  growth  in  the  system  as 
a  whole — applies  to  social  systems  as  well  as 
ecosystems.  Technological  fixes  cannot  run 
ahead  of  the  human  capacity  to  plan,  con- 
struct, fund,  and  man  them.  Delays  or  fail- 
ure-, of  planning  or  implemcnt.ntlon  abound, 
c-ve->  today. 

Already,  for  example,  the  construction  ol 
nuclear  power  plants  is  Impeded  by  numer- 
ous bottlenecks  and  constraints — conflicts 
over  siting,  awesome  capital  requirements,  a 
lack  of  manpower  of  appropriate  quality  to 
build  and  operate  the  plants,  difficulties  In 
disposing  of  waste  heat  and  spent  fuel,  safety 
problems  so  severe  that  they  seem  insoluble 
to  stime  authorities,  and  the  like.  Such  prob- 
lems can  only  become  worse  in  the  future. 
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Because  of  luirellable  and  out-of-4M» 
data,  inadequate  InteUectual  tools  for  rtntl 
ing  with  complexity,  managerial  stylM  thai 
are  grossly  ill -adapted  to  the  task  of  enTlnHl< 
mental  management,  and  many  other  faoton, 
the  cxirrent  managerial  regime  Is  incapabto 
of  operatmg  in  real  time — much  leas  with 
the  30-  to  50-year  time  horizons  that  have 
become  necessary.  In  short,  the  task  of  •&- 
vlronmental  management  Is  already  numlng 
away  from  us. 

Moreover,  our  complex  technological  sys- 
tents  are  making  us  exceedingly  vtilnerabto 
to  accident,  error,  and  sabotage.  Naturally, 
the  principal  cause  for  concern  is  the  espe- 
cially dangerous  nuclear  technology  now 
beginning  to  be  deployed.  This  problem  per- 
vades an  advanced  industrial  civilization, 
however,  for  many  other  technologies  are  also 
intrinsically  dangerous.  Even  a  sustained 
power  failm-e  or  a  prolonged  strike  by  sewage 
workers  or  garbage  collectors  could  cause 
serious  hiunan  and  ecological  damage. 

Some  put  forward  the  space  program  as 
evidence  of  how  much  better  we  will  be  able 
to  do  in  the  future.  Reaching  the  moon  wss 
a  trUimph  of  relatively  pure  technical  engi- 
neering, however;  environmental  manage- 
ment involves  a  host  of  social  and  other 
"soft"  factors  that  make  it  conceptually  and 
practically  far  more  difOcult  than  the  space 
program.  Moreover,  the  claim  conveniently 
overlooks  the  fiery  death  of  three  astronauts 
and  the  near  disaster  of  Apollo  Thirteen,  to 
mention  only  the  American  program.  Besides, 
we  have  neither  the  money  nor  the  manpower 
to  turn  all  our  technological  acts  into  • 
simulacrum  of  a  moon  shot. 

Not  Apollo  but  the  supertanker  best  sym- 
bolizes an  already  mammoth  technological 
society  confronted  with  further  growth. 
These  massive  oil  barges  are  maritime  disas- 
ters looking  for  a  place  to  happen.  Cheaply 
and  fragUely  built  to  minimum  standards 
and  without  the  abUity  to  stop  or  maneuver 
within  any  reasonable  distance,  supertankers 
scandalously  flout  nearly  all  the  canons  of 
good  seamanship  acquired  over  centuries  of 
experience.  Like  these  ponderous  veesels, 
modern  industrial  civUlzatlon  has  grown  b^ 
yond  the  bounds  of  prudence  to  a  point 
where  catastrophic  breakdown  is  ever  pos- 
sible. And  Uke  the  men  on  supertankers' 
bridges,  we  must  wonder  who  is  really  la 
control — us,  or  oiu*  technological  creations. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  we  are 
approaching  or  have  already  reached  the 
UmlU  of  managerial  capabUlty  and  cannot 
reasonably  expect  to  grow  very  much  longer 
no  matter  what  the  physical  limits  to  growth 
are.  The  attempt  to  do  so,  moreover,  may  lead 
toward  self-destruction. 

LACK  OF  POUnCAL  WILL 

Should  we  by  chance  possess  sufficient 
managerial  capacity,  this  may  avaU  little 
without  the  matching  political  will  to  use  It. 
There  Is,  for  example,  absolutely  no  technical 
or  practical  reason  why  anybody  should 
starve  today,  but  millions  do  because  those 
who  have  the  food  and  the  capacity  to  dis- 
tribute It  are  not  willing  to  feed  the  world's 
hunt,Ty.  What  we  can  do  In  theory  and  what 
we  can  do  In  practice,  once  political  realities 
are  taken  into  account,  may  be  very  different. 

The  political  aspect  of  the  task  of  environ- 
mental management  contains  two  dilemmas. 
First,  although  economists  extoU  the  vlrtures 
of  the  market  as  a  means  of  regxilatlug  eco- 
nomic demand  to  ecological  supply,  they 
concede  that  numerous  forms  of  market  fail- 
ure produce  the  opposite  outcome — such  as 
the  discounting  that  makes  potentially  price- 
less future  resources  worth  almost  nothing 
to  current  decision-makers,  or  the  abuse  of 
"common  property  resources"  that  produces 
the  "tragedy  of  the  commons." 

As  things  stand  now.  the  market  is  part 
of  the  problem  rather  than  part  of  the  soia- 
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tion.  u^d  to  ttun  tUs  situation  around  will 
require  major  poUtteal  and  economic  reforms, 
xmforttmately.  tbese  reforms  an  certain  to  be 
vigorously  resisted,  for  their  effect  will  be  to 
make  people  pay  more  for  the  same  goods  and 
to  reduce  the  profits  and  power  of  producers. 
TTnderstandably.  therefore,  enthusiasm  for 
ttie  kinds  of  fundamental  reforms  that  would 
be  necessary  to  convert  the  market  Into  a 
useful  tool  of  environmental  management  Is 
not  widespread.  Any  kind  of  hardship  tends 
to  anger  the  electorate,  so  politicians  YMwe 
traditionally  gone  to  considerable  lengths 
to  shield  the  populace  from  unwelcome  mar- 
ket Impacts.  That  Is  what  they  seem  inclined 
to  do  today  with  policies — such  as  the  all-out 
effort  to  keep  energy  cheap  and  abimdant — 
that  are  designed  to  stave  off  anti-growth 
pressures  for  Just  a  little  longer.  Beyond  the 
next  election,  at  least. 

The  second  dUemma  Is  that  the  growing 
dae,  complexity,  and  interdependence  of 
technological  society  as  it  confronts  the  task 
of  environmental  management  means  more 
centralization  and  planning,  as  a  short-term 
expedient  if  not  a  long-term  goal,  and  there- 
fore more  government  intervention  In  the 
economy  and  Invasion  of  private  rights.  This 
is  an  oooinous  proepect.  How  well  are  govern- 
ments coping  with  even  their  current  agenda 
of  problems?  Leaving  the  outcome  to  our 
habitual  laiases  /aire  and  ad  hoc  muddling 
through  would  ordain  an  Intolerable  degree 
ef  envlroimiiental  degradation,  however,  so 
we  may  have  little  alternative,  intimately, 
of  coxirse,  the  revolutionary  challenge  of 
ecological  scarcity  will  oblige  us  to  give  up 
otir  free-for-all  style  of  wealth-getting  and 
all  the  associated  political,  economic,  and 
social  values,  practices,  and  Institutions 
predicated  on  superabundance,  but  any  cur- 
rent movement  in  this  direction  Is  political 
anathema.  Meanwhile,  the  lack  of  political 
will  to  take  genuinely  constructive  steps  to 
deal  with  our  environmental  predicament 
leaves  us  simply  paralyzed. 

KO  SMCItQT   POLICT 

Energy  policy  In  the  United  States  is  an 
all-too-perfect  Illustration.  The  U.S.  has  no 
genuine  energy  policy,  much  lees  a  coherent 
one.  For  the  past  three  years,  there  has  been 
almost  continual  dithering  and  muddle,  bu- 
reaucratic infighting,  near-total  lack  of  co- 
ordination, and  a  succession  of  futile  reorga- 
nisations— In  short,  chaos.  The  stage  is  there- 
fore set  for  a  repetition  of  the  1978-74 
"energy  crisis"  In  the  short  term  and.  In  the 
long  term,  for  a  general  collapse  of  «  VS. 
energy  economy  heavily  dependent  on  petro- 
leum. 

To  continue  the  analogy,  not  only  are  we 
nnbarked  on  a  monstrous  supertanker  over 
vhlch  our  control  is  at  best  tenuotis,  hut 
the  ship  is  practlcaUy  masterless.  As  we  sail 
toward  the  rocks  and  shoals  threatening  to 
•reck  a  powerful  but  vulnerable  industrial 
etvUizatlon,  we  lack  the  will.  If  not  the 
ability,  to  pick  a  safe  course  throu|^  them. 

The  possibility  of  significant  future  growth 
must  be  questioned  even  if  the  j&yslcal 
Umlts  to  growth  are  not  intrinsically  Insur- 
mountable; we  may  be  too  human  and  fal- 
lible to  deal  with  problems  In  the  real  world 
as  opposed  to  the  world  of  abstract  analytical 
and  technological  solutions. 

The  reaction  to  a  dlBcussiou  of  seemingly 
Insuperable  institutional  obstacles  Is  likely 
to  be  feelings  of  impotence  and  despair.  A 
smooth,  gradual,  relatively  pain-free  transi- 
tion to  the  steady  state  appears  to  be  hope- 
lessly out  of  the  question.  But  despair  Is 
inappropriate.  As  Whitehead  noted,  the  very 
developments  that  advance  civilization  all 
but  destroy  It  in  the  process.  There  Is  no 
escape  from  this  law;  destruction  is  a  pre- 
condition of  rebirth.  We  sbotild  therefore 
regard  the  coming  time  of  troubles  not  as 
the  end  of  the  world  (althou^  tt  will  cer- 
tainly mark  the  end  of  the  world  as  we  have 
known  tt) ,  but  rather  as  a  grand  opportunity 
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to  share  In  the  creation  of  a  new  and  poten- 
tiaUy  higher,  more  humane,  form  of  post- 
industrial  civilization. 

Unalloyed  optimism  or  pessimism  are  use- 
less as  stances  from  which  to  confront  the 
future,  for  the  former  inclines  to  compla- 
oeuc7  and  the  latter  to  apathy.  We  need  what 
the  French  call  optimiame  trtigique — that  is, 
cheerfulness  and  hopefulness  combined  with 
utter  realism  about  the  human  condition.  We 
have  little  alternative  but  to  put  forth  our 
beat  effort  day  by  day,  making  whatever  con- 
tribution to  a  better  futtire  we  are  capable 
of  making,  however  modest — without  becom- 
ing unduly  concerned  whether  or  not  we  will 
succeed.  Any  pretensions  we  may  have  of  de- 
termining the  future  according  to  ova  own 
egotistical  designs  are  absurd.  Yet  we  know 
that  an  honest,  positive  effort — like  the  Bib- 
lical bread  cast  upon  the  waters — does  indeed 
bring  eventual  Increase  and  give  heart  to 
others  in  the  process.  Reason  enough  to  make 
tl-C  effort.  By  keeping  us  safe  from  the  ster- 
ile extremes  of  Panglossian  optimism  and 
i4>ocalyptlc  despair,  optimisme  tragique  will 
enable  us  to  do  our  clear-headed  best,  and 
more  Important,  to  preserve  our  sanity,  our 
sense  of  humor,  and  our  capacity  for  Joy 
even  If  the  future  does  not  turn  out  quite 
the  way  we  would  have  wanted. 

WHAT  CAS  BE  DOME? 

Yes,  but  what  can  we  or  should  we  do? 
Unfortunately,  the  scope  for  action  at  this 
time  Is  limited.  The  system  must  first  topple 
of  its  own  weight  before  genuine  change  is 
possible,  and  trymg  to  change  it  prematurely 
by  fighting  fire  with  fire  \a  likely  simply  to 
add  to  the  conflagration.  (Some  confronta- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  slowing  down  the 
Juggernaut  of  blind  "progress"  and  prevent- 
ing as  much  ecological  damage  and  unwise 
resource  depletion  as  possible  is,  of  course, 
essential.)  The  immediate  possibUities  for 
constructive  action  seem  to  lie  in  three 
broad  areas. 

nist,  we  need  responsible  and  relevant 
Utopian  theorte  and  visions.  To  convert  the 
current  dvUlBatlon  crisis  into  a  grand  op- 
portunity, the  majority  mtist  become  con- 
vinced that  the  indtistrlal  era  was  a  neces- 
sary (but  in  too  many  respects  ugly  and  dis- 
agreeable) phase  in  human  history — and 
that  a  well-ordered  steady  state  incorporat- 
ing the  best  of  the  Industelal  and  pre-lndns- 
trial  past  could  be  a  more  pleasant,  humane, 
and  moral  society. 

Second,  we  must  promote  the  spread  and 
suoeeas  of  alternative-  or  coimter-lnstltu- 
tton*  that  exemplify  the  new  human  posl- 
MUttes  of  the  steady-state  society.  Fortu- 
nately, many  of  the  right  kind  of  counter- 
Institutions  already  exist,  refleetlxig  a  wide 
array  of  psyohosptrltual,  intellectual,  and 
practical  altematlvee  to  the  current  "par- 
adl^"  These  organlaatlons  and  the  ones  yet 
to  be  founded  are  the  seeds  from  which  the 
new  civilization  will  grow. 

Third,  our  primary  focus  mtist  be  on  bring- 
ing about  f  imdamental  consciousness  change, 
or  "metanoia."  The  current,  self-destructive 
world  view  regards  the  earth  as  little  more 
than  a  banquet  at  which  we  are  free  to 
gorge — and  spres  nous  le  deluge.  Its  replace- 
ment by  a  new  world  view  based  on— or  at 
least  congruent  with — ecology  and  the  reali- 
ties of  the  hxunan  ecological  predicament.  Is 
thus  Indispensable.  Once  metanoia  occttrs, 
practical  and  humane  Institutional  solutions 
will  emerge  almost  as  a  matter  of  coiuse. 
Anything  that  casts  the  myths  and  shibbo- 
leths of  industrial  civilization  in  a  dubious 
light  Is  a  contribution,  and  TKe  Limtta  to 
Grototh  is  one  example  of  what  can  be  done 
to  deUver  a  Jolt  to  the  world's  psyche. 

Given  what  people  want  and  believe  today, 
this  may  seem  a  counsel  of  despair — espe- 
cially If  one  believes  that  time  is  probably 
our  scarcest  resource.  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, however,  that  only  a  Uttle  more  than 
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a  century  ago,  It  was  legal  to  treat  htmfian 
being  as  propnty.  Already,  growing  numbers 
of  people  are  finding  our  attempted  enslave- 
ment of  natme  to  be  stiQ>ld  at  best  and 
morally  leptignant  at  worst.  Events  of  dec- 
ades to  come  are  bound  to  swell  their  number 
and  make  Inescapably  plain  how  crltieal  the 
health  of  the  biosphere  is  to  the  quaUty  ot 
human  life.  Those  who  work  for  a  humane 
steady-state  society  founded  on  a  harmoni- 
ous partnership  with  nature,  far  from  being 
the  sterile  pessimists  and  unrealistic  dream- 
ers that  technological  optimists  and  other 
defenders  of  the  industrial  order  ridicule,  are 
the  true  optimists  and  realists  of  oiir  time. 

Metanoia  is  not  easily  achieved.  It  is  tanta- 
mount to  religious  conversion;  Utopian  vis- 
Ions  and  exemplary  counter-Institutions  can 
only  carry  us  part  way  toward  It.  As  in  the 
revolutionary  eras  of  the  past,  inspirational 
leadership  will  be  essential  to  steer  us  clear 
of  anarchy  and  chaos  during  the  transition. 
The  critical  question  is  whether  such  leader- 
ship will  be  provided  by  a  man  on  horseback 
or  Big  Brother's  Ministry  of  Propaganda,  on 
the  one  hand,  or  on  the  other,  by  a  Oandhl 
or  a  group  of  Jeffersonlan  "natural  aiteto- 
crats"  resembling  the  founding  fathers  of 
the  American  republic.  Unfortunately,  the 
breadth  of  mind  and  nobility  of  character 
typical  of  the  latter  is  not  commonly  found 
these  days.  Our  institutions  have  created 
brimant  mediocrities  whose  distinguishing 
characteristic  is  Veblen's  "trained  inc^Mtclty" 
to  see  beyond  their  professional  blinkers,    'i 

Inspirational  leadership  cannot  be  provided 
by  those  who  cling  to  the  past,  only  by  thoee 
who  have  truly  embraced  the  future.  Too 
much  of  what  Is  written  testifies  to  the 
author's  reluctance  to  believe  that  many  of 
the  values  of  modem  civilization — rampant 
Individualism,  radical  egalitarianism,  the 
paramountcy  of  secular  knowledge  acquh-ed 
through  endless  schooling,  man  as  the  meas- 
ure of  all  things,  and  so  on — ^mlc^t  have  to 
go  by  the  board  along  with  many  of  the  insti- 
tutions based  on  them,  such  as  multiversities 
and  welfare  bureaucracies.  What  emerges  is 
a  call  for  change-in-general,  or  for  change 
m  the  other  fellow,  that  implies  little  or  no 
real  change  or  commitment  from  the  author 
himself.  This  won't  work,  and  It  doesnt  de- 
serve to  work.  The  prerequisite  of  their 
changing  is  jrour  changing.  Like  charity,  re- 
form begins  at  home.  Ultimately,  then,  even 
more  than  exemplary  Institutions,  we  need 
exemplary  people  to  Inspire  the  efforts  of 
others.  The  career  of  E.  F.  Schxmiachcr,  lor 
example,  shows  what  can  be  done  by  one 
man.  Besides  holding  a  re^Mnslble  govern- 
ment position,  he  has  contributed  substan- 
tially to  no  less  than  three  flourishing  coun- 
ter-institutions; and  his  SmaU  Is  Beautiful: 
Economics  as  if  People  Mattered  is  well  on 
the  way  to  becoming  a  classic. 

Institutional  obstacles  to  change  are  in- 
deed "Insuperable,"  yet  nothing  Is  more  cer- 
tain than  that  the  current  institutional  order 
will  be  overcome  by  man  or  nature  In  the 
comparatively  near  future.  It  is  up  to  us  to 
shi4>e  the  impending  revolutionary  change 
from  an  Industrial  to  a  post-lndiistrial  civ- 
ilization in  directions  that  will  produce  rela- 
tively desirable  outcomes  while  minimizing 
the  traumas  of  transition.  Although  there 
are  many  ways  and  styles  in  which  we  as 
individuals  can  contribute,  ultimately  It  will 
require  a  collective  effort  to  condense  the 
drops  of  individual  effort  Into  the  water  of 
a  new  stream  of  civilization.  It  is  a  political 
task. 

Politics  is  not  merely  "the  art  of  the  pos- 
sible." Its  true  vocation  is  the  creation  of 
new  possibUities  for  human  progress.  At- 
tempting to  achieve  objectives  by  working 
within  "the  system"  is  ^pprc^arlate  In  normal 
times.  But  these  are  hardly  nonnal  times. 
Only  extraordinary  poUtles  win  raffioe — a 
pomios  of  tnawfamaAkm  wltti  man  and 
women  to  carry  it  forward.  It  Is  not  so  hard 
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to  know  what  should  b«  don«  to  reach  a 
decant  and  digniflod  steadf-8tat«  society. 
The  critical  problem  Is  to  Inaplre  siifflclent 
political  yision  and  will  to  make  the  neces- 
sary changes  possible.  A  genuine  politics  of 
transformation  is  essential  If  we  are  to  over- 
coDoe  the  apparently  Insuperable  Institu- 
tional obstacles  that  stand  between  us  and  a 
humane  and  moral  future  for  hiunanklnd. 


FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL 
LEGISLATION'S  ENERGY  POLICY 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or   CAUrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  26,  1976 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  review 
position  papers  by  numerous  organiza- 
tions on  the  complex  Issues  involved  in  a 
national  and  international  energy  policy 
during  my  service  in  Congress,  and  dur- 
ing the  course  of  this  review  I  have  some- 
times had  difScuity  in  distinguishing  one 
position  piMper  from  another.  This  is  not 
the  case  with  the  "Energy  and  Nuclear 
Policy  Statement "  recently  approved  by 
the  Friends  Committee  on  National  Leg- 
islation. As  one  of  the  original  public 
Interest  groups,  the  FCNL  has  a  long  and 
important  relationship  with  the  Congress 
and  the  world  community.  I  have  always 
been  impressed  with  Uieir  fairness  and 
humanity  in  considering  complex  issues, 
and  I  find  their  energy  policy  statement 
is  no  exception. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  highly  recothmend  the 
following  paper  to  my  colleagues.  I  be- 
lieve they  will  find  the  perspective  pre- 
sented on  the  energy  situation  both  re- 
fresiiing  and  interesting. 

The  paper  follows: 

Enxxgt  Am>  NocLEAX  PoLicT  Statement 

Friends'  historic  testimonies  on  simplicity 
have  stressed  that  the  quality  of  life  does 
not  depend  on  material  possessions  or  con- 
spicuous consumption.  Waste  and  extrav- 
sgance  have  been  opposed  because  they 
squander  natural  resources  which  should  be 
devoted  to  helping  create  a  fuller  life  for 
present  and  future  generations. 

The  world's  energy  problem  is  a  crucial 
aspect  of  the  struggle  for  human  survival 
and  welfare  on  a  planet  of  lUnlted  resources. 
Energy  policy  formation  should  be  global, 
not  determined  primarily  by  nationalistic, 
military,  or  corporate  Interests.  The  choices 
are  basically  moral:  what  long-term  risks 
are  JusttQed — risks  of  damage  to  the  environ- 
ment, or  radiation  damage  to  health,  and  of 
limitation  of  the  life-chances  of  future  gen- 
erations? There  should  be  open  discussion  of 
aU  alternatives,  both  at  the  United  Nations 
and  between  citizens  and  the  decision-makers 
of  their  respective  nations. 

COMSCSVATIOK 

We  give  high  priority  to  conservation  as  s 
significant  way  to  help  meet  urgent  needs 
of  peoples  throughout  the  world.  Conserving 
energy  can  be  accomplished  In  many  ways, 
Including:  decentralizing  energy  systems, 
thus  permitting  fuller  utilization  of  energy: 
using  renewable  sources  including  solar;  set- 
ting more  stringent  standards  for  Insulation; 
developing  new  building  techniques  to  cut 
energy  requirements  further;  total  energy 
planning  for  conununltles.  Industrial  plants, 
office  buUdlngs,  and  major  public  facilities; 
developing  nuiss  transportation  and  carpool- 
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ing;  and  developing  more  efQcient  types  of 
engines. 

BUfEWABLX    KMEKOT    RESOURCBS 

The  development  of  the  use  of  fuels  other 
than  nuclear,  particularly  from  non-fossU 
fuel  sources,  will  do  the  most  to  conserve  our 
environment.  Solar  energy  can  be  of  use  as  a 
primary  source  for  heating,  alr-condltlonlng. 
and  generating  electricity.  Secondary  soiuves 
of  solar  energy  Include  wind  energy,  hydro, 
ocean  temperature  dUTerence,  organic  waste 
conversion,  and  other  organic  energy  sources. 
All  of  the  above  plus  tidal  and  geothermal 
require  Increased  research  and  funding. 

Food  production  consumes  a  large  share 
of  the  energy  budgets  of  many  nations.  It  is 
Important  to  step  up  research  on  programs 
which  aim  to  increase  the  amount  of  food 
produced  from  given  amounts  of  energy 
expended. 

NONRENEW.\Bl.E    ENEXCT    KCSOVRCES 

Nonrenewable  energy  sources — oil,  gas.  and 
coal — while  Important  In  the  short  term, 
should  In  the  long  run  be  conserved  and 
reserved  for  essential  uses  other  than  the 
production  of  energy. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  nations  which  are 
not  now  equipped  to  develop  alternative 
sources  of  energy  for  civilian  use.  we  advo- 
cate the  establMiment  of  a  world  energy 
conservation  and  development  fund,  with 
strong  leadership  from  all  areas  of  the  world. 

FISSION    POWES 

We  believe  that  U.S.  reliance  on  fission 
nuclear  power  to  fill  the  energy  needs  of  an 
economy  characterized  by  extravagance  and 
waste  needlessly  mortgages  the  peace,  wel- 
fare, and  freedom  of  future  generations. 

The  threat  to  peace  results  from  the  possi- 
ble diversion  of  fission  fuel  materials  for 
nuclear  or  chemical  warfare  or  terrorist 
activity. 

The  threat  to  welfare  results  from  the  risk 
of  catastrophic  reactor  accidents,  from 
health  damage  due  to  low-level  radioactive 
emissions  associated  with  reactors,  fuel- 
processing  plants,  and  waste  storage,  from 
the  radioactive  poisoning  of  the  biosphere, 
and  from  environmental  damage. 

The  threat  to  freedom  results  from  the  ex- 
treme amount  of  security  required  to  prevent 
sabotage  and  diversion,  especially  at  re- 
actor i>ower  plants,  fuel  treatment  plants, 
and  In  transporting  material  between  them. 

PLWTONTUM 

We  regard  with  the  greatest  apprehension 
the  Increased  production  and  use  of  pluto- 
nlum,  which  Is  the  fuel  enviaoned  for  nuclear 
power  generating  plants  In  the  future  when 
the  present  limited  supply  of  uranium  ore 
becomes  short. 

Plutonium  Is  one  of  the  most  toxic  sub- 
stances known,  has  a  half  life  of  24,000  years, 
and  is,  of  course,  the  material  from  which 
atomic  weapons  may  be  made.  The  utiliza- 
tion of  Plutonium  bombs  by  Increasing  num- 
bers of  nations  or  terrorists  groups  becomes 
easier. 

Fission  energy  comes  from  separating  s 
heavy  nucleus  Into  two  fragments  with  the 
release  of  energy.  Fusion  energy  results  when 
two  light  nuclei  combine  to  form  a  single 
nucleus.  Fission  is  Uie  source  of  the  atomic 
bombs,  and  fusion  Is  the  principal  element  In 
hydrogen  bombs. 

The  task  of  security  policing  becomes 
formidable  for  untold  generations. 

We  believe  that  any  planning  for  electrical 
power  generation  using  plutonlum  Is  mis- 
guided. The  key  issues  are  not  technical  or 
economic  but  social  and  ethical. 

NUCLEAK    RADIOACTIVE    WASTE 

Storage  of  radioactive  wastes  for  thou- 
sands of  years  Is  so  far  an  unsolved  problem. 
At  present,  about  100  million  gallons  of 
high-level  radioactive  waste,  half  liquid,  half 
solid,  are  stored  in  the  United  States.  At 
Hanford  In  the  state  of  Washington  some 
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half  million  gallons  have  leaked  into  the 
soil  as  the  result  of  corrosion  of  the  con- 
tainers, resulting  in  permanent  contamina- 
tion. 

Plans  for  the  future  call  for  solidification 
of  all  commercial  wastes  and  tbelr  shipment 
to  a  "Federal  Interim  Storage  Facility."  Plans 
for  permanent  storage  do  not  exist,  since  no 
truly  sue  depositories  have  been  located. 
A  reliancs  on  nuclear  fission  power  Is  thus, 
lu  Alvln  Weinberg's  words,  a  "Paxistlan  bar- 
gain," In  which  the  safety,  health,  and  free- 
dom of  future  generations  are  traded  for 
ample  and  cheap  power  for  ourselves. 

MORATOKIirX 

A  moratorium  must  be  secured  on  all  new 
construction  licenses  to  build  new  nuclear 
power  plants;  and  development  of  fast 
breeder  reactors  and  plutonlum  recycling 
should  be  suspended  pending  further  study 
on  the  political,  technical,  economic,  health, 
and  moral  Issues. 

TRANSrrlON 

We  recognize  the  possibility  that  Increased 
conservation  might  not  suffice  during  the 
moratorium  period  preceding  the  widespread 
use  of  renewable  energy  sources.  Therefore, 
to  the  extent  that  fossU  fuels,  and  especially 
coal,  might  be  used  during  this  transition 
period,  such  use  should  be  closely  regulated 
to  minimize  environmental  Impact. 

Use  of  presently  operating  nuclear  plants 
and  of  those  for  which  construction  licensee 
have  been  approved  should  be  phased  out 
over  a  period  of  years,  with  the  substitution 
of  other  energy  sources,  keeping  in  mind  the 
consideration  of  environmental  effects. 

iruCLEAR   FUSION   POWER 

Controlled  nucelar  fusion  research  to  date 
suggests  that  fusion  could  call  on  an  unUmlt- 
ed  store  of  low-cost  fuel  and  would  reduce 
or  eliminate  the  problems  of  waste  storage, 
fuel  diversion  for  military  xise  or  terrorism, 
catastrophic  accidents,  and  severe  radioactive 
contamination.  Research  should  examine  the 
potential  genetic  and  environmental  hazards. 
The  fund  of  such  research  should  not  be  at 
the  expense  of  harnessing  the  benign  sources 
of  energy. 

INTERNATIONAI,   ATOMIC   ENERCT    AOENCT 

During  the  period  of  transition  to  the  elim- 
ination of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  gen- 
eration of  nuclear  fusion  power,  the  author- 
ity of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  should  be  expanded  to  regulate  ade- 
quately the  transfer  and  use  of  highly  en- 
riched uranium.  We  strongly  urge  VS, 
leadership  In  the  negotiation  of  greatly  in- 
creased authority  for  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  with  full  participa- 
tion of  all  regions  of  the  world. 

The  widespread  use  of  decentralized  en- 
ergy systems,  based  on  renewable  energy 
sources  at  a  community  level,  would  save 
energy  and  capital  outlay,  reduce  pollution, 
and  enhance  the  freedom  and  self-reliance 
of  those  using  It.  Tax  incentives  should  be 
developed  to  encourage  this. 

Decentralization  would  also  counteract  the 
increasing  concentration  of  economic  and 
political  power  In  a  few  giant  energy  corpora- 
tions. Decentralization  woiUd  encourage  es- 
sentially grass  roots  efforts  Involving  Individ- 
ual and  community  action  and  small  busl-. 
nesses,  thus  giving  many  people  the  opportu- 
nity to  do  something  effective  to  help  solve 
the  world  energy  problem. 

In  conclusion,  the  United  States  should 
seek  solutions  for  the  energy  problem  through 
conservation,  development  of  renewable  en- 
ergy sources,  decentralization  of  power  sys- 
tems, and  consideration  of  global  energy 
needs.  Production  of  power  by  nuclear  fission 
Involves  imacceptable  risks.  International 
control  of  nuclear  energy  should  be  strength- 
ened and  attention  should  bs  focussed  on 
steps  toward  nuclear  and  conventional  dis- 
armament. 
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WILL  THE  FEDCRAL  PAPERWOIUC 
BDBDEN  BE  CXTT? 


HON.  TOM  STEED 

or  caajLHonA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  26,  1976 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
article  by  Henry  A.  Robinson,  general 
counsel  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  sets  forth  facts  on  the 
opening  phase  of  the  acUvities  of  the 
Commission  on  I^ederal  Paperwork. 

He  recommends  a  course  to  readers 
that  I  would  like  to  see  generally 
adopted — that  they  contact  the  Commis- 
sion and  provide  brief  statem^its  on  the 
Federal  reporting  forms  that  pose  the 
worst  problems  and  their  suggestions  for 
change. 

As  one  of  the  two  House  members  of 
the  Commission — the  other  is  its  distin- 
guished Chairman.  Framk  Horton— I 
commend  this  article  and  its  suggested 
course  to  Members,  to  small  bushiess 
friends,  their  associations  and  trade 
groups  and  indeed  to  all  who  feel  the 
effect  of  imnecessary  Federal  paperwork. 

Mr.  Robinson's  article  appears  In  the 
February  edition  of  Personal  Selling  To- 
day, the  publication  of  the  Direct  Selling 
Association. 

Wn.1.  THE  Federal  Paperwork.  Burden  be 

Cut? 

(By  Henry  A.  Robinson) 

As  soon  as  the  rscently  astsbUshad  Com- 
mission on  FMeral  Paperwork  (CFP)  became 
operational  last  October,  oliservers  began  to 
•q>reBS  a  dim  view  about  its  ulMaiate  success. 
They  agree  that  tbere  is  a  need  to  control 
the  number  of  reports,  forms  and  questlon- 
nalies  that  tndivldusls  and  businesses  must 
ftll  out  for  various  Federal  dapartments  and 
agencies,  but  predkst  that  Mm  CFP  effiHts 
wlU  be  futUe. 

The  writer  of  an  article  in  tiJB.  News  and 
World  Report  cautions  "dont  get  carried 
away  by  your  expectations. "  He  predicts  that 
the  Commission's  work  will  last  two  years. 
eoat  at  least  $4  mllUon.  and  expire  In  trus- 
tiatlon. 

A  member  of  the  Paperwork  Oommisslon 
likewise  appears  to  be  peasiinlstic.  In  his 
testimony  before  a  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Small  Business  Oommlttss  last  De-* 
eamber,  be  dcscribsd  the  enormous  paper- 
work deluge  and  compared  the  C^  to  the 
little  boy  "who  Is  9>lng  to  put  bis  finger  in 
tbe  hole  in  the  dyke." 

Other  skeptics  base  their  views  on  tbe  lack 
of  willingness  of  the  Executive  agencies  to 
adopt  any  meaningful  reform  or  to  curtail 
tbe  proliferation  of  the  paperwork.  They 
point  to  the  failure  of  the  Executive  agencies 
to  implement  tbe  provisions  of  tbe  existing 
sutute— the  Federal  Reports  Act  enacted  by 
the  Congress  In  1942. 

In  1973,  a  Senate  Subcommittee  headed 
by  Senator  Thomas  J.  Mclntyre,  now  Co- 
Chalrman  of  the  CFP,  concluded  that  the 
1942  Act  was  ineffective  because  it  did  not 
cover  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  which 
generates  some  36%  of  Federal  paperwork 
and  iMcause  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  charged  by  law  wltli  reqponslblUty 
to  carry  out  the  Federal  R^Mnta  Act,  bad 
not  adequately  Implemented  tbat  law. 

A  report  Issued  In  July  1978  by  tbe  Oen- 
eral  Accounting  Office,  ths  Government's 
housekeeper,  erltlciaed  tbe  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  ttie  Department  of 
Iskbor  for  Inadequate  administration  of  tbe 
1M2  Federal  Reports  Act. 
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other  sources  expressed  concern,  since  the 
membraBb^  of  CFP  Is  drawn  from  diverse 
and  itnrnfAimtm.  antagonistic  areas  such  as 
the  Congress,  tbe  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  Oeneral  Aocotmting  Office.  State 
and  local  governments,  and  industry.  tbaA 
CFP  may  encounter  dlflleulty  in  reaching 
agreement  on  what  should  be  done  about 
pap^^rork. 

Considering  tbe  enormity  and  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problem,  one  can  readily  un- 
derstsind  the  apprehension  of  these  observ- 
ers— particularly  since  the  problem,  which 
had  not  been  solved  in  all  these  years,  has 
been  oompotinded  by  a  spectacular  increase 
In  tbe  paperwork  load  within  the  past  decade. 

In  1966,  there  were  3,803  different  Govern- 
ment reports  required  of  U.S.  citizens  and 
businesses — excluding  income  tax  returns. 
By  1971,  the  figure  had  grown  to  5,298  and 
Is  presently  estimated  to  run  over  6,000. 

The  ^rinnfri  cost  to  the  private  sector  of 
filling  out  Federal  forms  was  officially  re- 
ported at  94  billion  in  1966  and  had  doubled 
by  1968  to  $8  biUlon.  One  budget  estimate 
of  the  cost  to  business  today  comes  to  $18 
billion  a  year. 

The  General  Services  Administration  re- 
cently calculated  that  the  annual  cost  to 
business  for  filling  out  Federal  agency  forms 
runs  more  than  $20  billion  a  year — and  that 
it  costs  the  Government  another  $20  biUlon 
a  year  to  read  them. 

The  task  of  CFP  may  be  a  Herculean  one — 
but  we  all  must  disagree  with  those  who 
doubt  tbat  the  Job  can  or  will  be  done. 

Apparently,  the  skeptics  have  overlooked 
or  underestimated  the  power  of  public 
opinion  and  Indignation,  particularly  when 
It  talta  the  American  taxpayer  and  the  small 
businessman  in  tbe  pocket. 

It  can  be  eiq>ected  that  the  investigations 
and  hearings  of  tbe  CFP  will  reveal  that  a 
good  deal  of  tbe  reporting  by  businesses  can 
be  dispensed  wltb  without  affecting  m  the 
sllgbtest  tbe  security,  tbe  economy,  and  the 
w^-belng  of  our  Nation. 

For  example:  Social  Security  Form  941  is 
one  on  vrtilcb  employers  must  list — 4  times 
a  year — tbe  name.  Social  Security  number, 
wages,  and  status  of  each  and  every  em- 
ployee. Adsfilttedly,  this  information  Is 
neltber  needed  nor  utlllaed  for  tax  purposes. 
It  merely  helps  the  Social  Sectirlty  Adminis- 
tration flgttre  out  benefits. 

In  December  1975,  just  prior  to  the  Con- 
gressional Cliristmas  recess,  the  Congress. 
In  response  to  strong  protests  by  small  busi- 
ness groups  over  a  period  of  many  years,  en- 
acted legislation  which  eliminates  the  un- 
duly burdensome  portions  of  Form  941  This 
legislation,  which  was  spearheaded  by  the 
Congressional  CFP  MemlierB  Tom  Steed  and 
Frank  Horton  In  tbe  House  and  Tbomas  J. 
Mblntyre  and  BUI  Brock  In  the  Senate,  was 
approved  by  tbe  President  on  January  2. 1976 
(Public  Law  04-202)  to  beccnne  effective  In 
two  years.  This  legislative  enactment  will 
save  business  firms  an  estimated  total  of 
$250  to  $275  million  a  year. 

Continued  small  business  complaints  and 
clamor  are  expected  to  in^lre  ftirther  leg- 
islative reform  and  administrative  changes 
as  the  work  of  CFP  progresses. 

An  Informed  source  recently  expressed  the 
view  that  CFP  lnvestlgati<Hts  will  probably 
reveal  tbat  a  great  deal  of  the  reporting  re- 
quired by  the  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  goes  tar  naught — that  many  forms 
which  Individuals  and  small  bittlnesses  have 
sent  to  the  Government  under  penalty  of 
law.  were  never  recorded  or  failed — and  that 
some  ynm  not  even  opened.  Also,  that  in 
many  Instances,  forms  are  duplicative,  redun- 
dant and  serve  little  If  any  useful,  valid  or 
essential  Government  purpose. 

OlM  paperwork  burden  Is  hurting  small 
business  badly — more  than  ever  befUe.  Tbe 
mounting  cost  to  small  bustness.  st&l  reel- 
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Ing  from  recession,  has  reached  an  all-time 
high. 

Public  bearings  by  CFP  In  the  field 
throughout  tbe  country  are  likely  to  stimu- 
late pubUc  clamor  to  cut  the  paperwork 
burden. 

Considering  that  the  total  annual  $40  bU- 
llon  paperwork  expenditure  Is  nonproductive 
and  inflationary  and.  further  that  the  Oov- 
emment  share  of  $20  billion  is  borne  by  the 
taxpayer  and  the  private  ind^try  share  of 
$20  billion  is  being  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer, one  can  reasonably  expect  that  the 
general  public  will  Join  the  small  business 
sector  in  demanding  a  change. 

An  aroused  public  interest  is  bound  to  put 
the  CFP  project  into  high  gear  soon — most 
likely  within  this  election  year. 

In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of  other 
visible  signs  which  forecast  success  in  CFP's 
mission. 

First  and  foremost  Is  the  fact  that  tbe 
Congressional  membership  of  CFP  consists 
of  four  dedicated  advocates  of  small  business 
who  understand  and  are  sympathetic  to  the 
problems  of  smaU  business.  They  are  Rep- 
resentatives Tom  Steed  and  Frank  Horton 
of  the  House  and  Senators  Thomas  J.  Mc- 
lntyre and  Bill  Brock  of  the  Senate. 

R^resentative  Steed  Is  the  Ranking  Ma- 
jority Member  of  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee.  Senator  Mclntyre  Is  a  high- 
ranking  majority  member  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  and 
Is  also  a  member  of  the  Small  Business  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs.  Repre- 
sentative Horton  was  a  Member  of  long- 
standing of  the  House  SmaU  Business  Com- 
mittee and  is  the  Ranking  Bfinority  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations.  Senator  Brook  also  serves  tile 
Interests  of  tbe  small  business  community  as 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  Select  Small  Busi- 
ness Commlttes. 

Under  their  stewardsh^.  CFP  is  bound  to 
suooeed. 

Another  favorable  Indication  of  ultimate 
CFP  achievement  is  the  pMej  which  it  estab- 
Ushed  at  the  outset  to  examine  eadi  q>eclfic 
problem  separately  and  prescribe  tbe  remedy 
Immediately  instead  of  waiting  until  the 
completion  of  its  overaU  study  to  report  rec- 
ommendations. 

Tills  technique  proved  effecUve  In  obtain- 
ing Congressional  enactment  and  Presiden- 
tial i^jproval  of  the  Social  Security  Form  941 
reform. 

In  Une  with  this  policy.  CFP  has  Just  an- 
nounced tbat  It  will  have  at  least  six  more 
proposals  for  change  before  ttae  end  of  Janu- 
ary. 

Another  good  sign  is  Vbit  June  1976  state- 
ment of  the  President  that  be  wants  "very 
desperately  to  liave  small  business  freed  from 
the  excessive  Federal  pi4>erwork."  Adminis- 
traUon  and  Congreaslonal  accord  should  be 
helpful  to  CFP  in  Its  efforts  to  obtain  legis- 
lative and  administrative  changes. 

This  good  outlook  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  the  small  businessman  can  now  sit  back, 
relax,  and  wait  for  changes  to  take  place. 
Much  more  Is  needed  to  l)e  done — and  with- 
out delay.  

One  of  the  main  functions  of  CFP  is  to 
identify  those  reporting  requirements  and 
particular  forms  which  are  unnecessary  or 
unduly  burdensome  and  then  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  their  modification  or  elimi- 
nation. 

This  will  not  be  easy.  CFP  will  need  all  tbe 
htip  it  can  get  from  the  private  sector  to  do 
the  Job  quickly  and  effectively. 

In  this  connection,  both  the  small  inde- 
pendent contractor  and  tbe  large  aumifac- 
turer  In  the  direct  seUIng  field  eaa  do  tbelr 
part  by  witttng  to  their  CNngMHBMB  and 
Senators  and  CTV  In  support  «(  tbe  €FP 
program.  Tbelr  letters  sbouM  brMly  set  forth 
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a  sUtement  regarding  thoM  reporting  forms 
which  present  tti9  greatest  prpblema  to  them 
and  their  euggeetlona  for  oorreetlve  Mtlon. 
Tbe  addrees  of  OPP  to  llll-30th  Stnet,  N.W, 
Washington,  D.O.  aOMO. 

In  so  doing,  members  of  the  direct  selling 
Industry,  large  and  smaU,  will  be  assisting 
CPP  In  Its  task  for  the  benefit  of  not  only 
their  own  Industry,  but  also  the  entire  small 
bxislneas  commimlty,  the  taxpayer,  the  con- 
sumer, and  the  Nation's  economy. 


OLYMPIC  NATIONAL  PARK 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  26.  1976 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Olym- 
pic Peninsula  of  Washington  State  Is  a 
unique  and  isolated  landmass,  an  area 
of  rugged  mountains,  coniferous  rain 
forests,  wildlife,  glaciers,  lakes,  streams, 
and  seascapes  that  constitute  a  national 
treasure  house  of  natural  beauty. 

Since  its  creation  by  Congress  in  1938. 
Olympic  National  Park  has  been  the 
prime  protector  and  custodian  of  the 
land  and  water  features  of  national  sig- 
nificance on  the  peninsula. 

The  National  Park  Service  describes 
the  park  as  "conceived  In  controversy, 
born  of  compromise  and  developed 
amidst  constant  conflict."  This  year,  via 
H.R.  11706  and  its  identical  companion 
measure,  H.R.  12075,  Congress  has  the 
opportunity  to  resolve  the  conflict,  to 
still  the  controversy  and,  through  a 
genuine  compromise  of  competing  inter- 
ests, to  complete  at  last  the  38-year  his- 
tory of  the  building  of  Olympic  National 
Park. 

Although  scenic  qualities  unique  in  the 
United  States  are  at  stake,  the  parte 
boundary  revisions  proposed  are  modest. 
Some  4.600  acres  would  be  added  to  the 
park,  and  nearly  2,300  acres  would  be 
deleted.  The  net  gain — about  2,300 
acres — is  equivalent  to  lees  than  three - 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  current  parte 
size  of  896,599  acres. 

Park  expansions  involving  10  to  20 
times  as  much  land  have  been  seriously 
suggested  by  many  Washington  State 
residents  to  accomplish  the  aims  of  H.R. 
11706,  but  the  urgent  need  for  speedy 
action  prompted  a  willingness  to  com- 
promise in  return  for  a  proposal  that 
could  do  the  job  in  timely  fashion. 

The  result  Is  a  package,  cosponsored 
by  all  Members  of  the  Washington  con- 
gressional delegation,  which  reflects  a 
series  of  related  compromises  between 
major  corporate  landowners  and  conser- 
vationists. These  oft-conflicting  inter- 
ests support  this  bill,  as  does  Gov.  Dan 
Evans  of  Washington  State,  who  helped 
prepare  it.  Regrettably,  time  pressure 
precluded  involving  all  affected  property 
owners  in  Its  drafting.  However,  a  sig- 
nificant number  have  since  expressed 
support  for  tt.  and  I  am  determined  to 
see  that  all  are  heard  before  the  bill  is 
reported. 

Two  proposed  additions  to  Olj'mpic 
National  Park,  along  with  no  more  ad- 
jacent land  than  Is  minimally  necessary 
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for  buffering   and  protection,   are  the 
dominant  concerns  of  H.R.  11706: 

The  Point  of  Arches  and  Shi  Shi  Beach 
coastal  area,  a  7V2-mlle  stretch  of  wild 
seascape  that  encompasses  the  last  sec- 
tion of  the  Olympic  Peninsula  coastline 
that  is  still  both  largely  untouched  by 
man,  and  available  for  public  acquisition. 
A  narrow  strip  of  buffering  uplands 
would  also  be  included  In  this  proposed 
addition,  bringing  the  total  acreage  in- 
volved to  about  2.520. 

It  is  here  that  timely  congressional  ap- 
proval is  of  the  essence.  In  the  absence 
of  indications  that  acquisition  will  move 
fonvard,  logging  operations  could  begin 
this  summer  to  harvest  the  old  growth 
western  red  cedar,  Sitka  spruce,  and 
western  hemlock  that  grow  on  much  of 
the  coastal  strip  lands.  The  natural  qual- 
ities that  now  qualify  these  lands  so 
eminently  for  Inclusion  in  the  park 
would  be  lost. 

The  shoreline  of  Lake  Ozette — the 
largest  lowland  coastal  lake  in  the  State 
of  Washington — Lake  Ozette  is  of  na- 
tional significance  as  one  of  the  few 
bodies  of  water  of  such  character  and 
magnitude  that  remains  essentially  un- 
marred  by  the  presence  of  man  and  is, 
therefore,  still  suitable  for  inclusion  In 
the  national  park  system. 

Tlie  lake  is  about  9  miles  long.  The 
eastern  shoreline,  comprising  something 
less  than  half  of  the  total,  is  already 
within  Olympic  National  Park.  H.R. 
11706  would  add  the  remaining  shoreline 
to  the  park,  along  with  an  upland  buffer 
strip  of  at  least  200  feet  that,  in  total, 
could  not  encompass  more  than  1,500 
acres  of  private  land.  An  exact  boundary 
has  not  yet  been  determined,  although 
the  Intent  is  to  Include  no  more  land  than 
is  minimally  necessary  to  buffer  and  to 
protect  the  lake  resources.  Preliminary 
calculations  suggest  that  1,000  acres  or 
less  would  be  required. 

H.R.  11706  also  provides  for  four  other 
additions  to  and  nine  deletions  ftom 
Olympic  National  Park.  All  are  recwn- 
mended  in  the  proposed  Olympic  Na- 
tional Park  master  plan  either  to  facili- 
tate park  administration  or  to  provide 
commercial-quality  timberlands  that 
could  be  used  to  minimize  the  economic 
and  timber  supply  impacts  of  the  pro- 
posed park  acquisitions  near  Point  of 
Arches  and  around  Lake  Ozette. 

Although  the  Point  of  Arches  upland 
strip  is  narrow — running  generally  not 
more  than  one-fourth  to  one-half  mile 
and  never  more  than  1  mile  inland — it 
provides  a  scenic  backdrop  tliat  is  vital 
to  the  beaches  themselves  and  encom- 
passes one  especially  important  natural 
feature,  the  virgin  stands  of  western 
red  cedar  around  the  shores  of  Lake 
Willoughby. 

Large  cedars  will  be  extinct  on  non- 
park  lands  on  the  peninsula  within  a  few 
years.  Almost  all  the  stands  now  pre- 
served within  the  Olympic  National  Park 
coastal  areas  are  scraggly  and  stunted  by 
the  ocean  winds.  Lake  Willoughby  Is  suf- 
ficiently far  Inland  to  pennit  these  trees 
to  attain  their  fun  magnificence. 

Between  the  Makah  Indian  Reserva- 
tion on  the  north  and  the  existing  park 
boundary  on  the  south,   the  Point  of 
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Arches  coastline  is  currently  owned  or 
administered  by  2  State  agencies,  1 
coimty  government,  and  26  private  in- 
dividuals or  corporations.  Tlie  immedi- 
ate Point  of  Arches  area  Is  a  registered 
national  nature  landmark.  "ITie  State  of 
Washington  has  jurisdiction  over  lands 
and  waters  below  the  mean  high  tldellne. 
The  scores  of  offshore  islands,  seastacks, 
and  rocks  are  managed  by  the  UjS.  Bu- 
reau of  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  as 
part  of  the  Flattery  Rocks  National 
Wildlife  Refuge. 

Inclusion  of  this  coastal  strip  within 
Olympic  National  Park  will  simplify  ad- 
ministrative complexities  and  insure 
more  effective  use  of  and  protection  for 
its  scenic  and  natui'al  assets.  A  step  will 
also  thereby  be  taken  toward  the  inter- 
governmental management  agreement 
that  the  National  Park  Service  has  wise- 
ly proposed. 

The  delineation  of  the  exact  boundary 
of  the  proposed  Lake  Ozette  addition  to 
the  park  was  provided  for  in  general 
terms  In  H.R.  11706  to  allow  ample  time 
for  full  consultation  with  affected  prop- 
erty owners  and  governmental  agencies. 

The  Secretaiy  of  the  Interior  would  be 
authorized  to  set  the  precise  Lake  Ctaette 
line  and  to  revise  the  park  boundaries 
accordingly  within  180  days  after  notifi- 
cation to  Congress  and  publication  of  a 
detailed  description  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. 

Lake  Ozette  and  its  shoreUne  are  out- 
standing physical  features  that  qualify 
on  their  own  merits  as  a  suitable  addi- 
tion to  the  park.  The  high  scenic  and 
recreational  potential  of  the  lake  could 
lead  to  impairment  of  its  current  quality 
and  down-grade  the  existing  Olympic 
National  Park  lands  nearby  without  the 
unified  management  that  National  Park 
Service  administration  of  the  entire 
shoreline  would  provide. 

As  the  Washington  Environmental 
Atlas  published  In  January  1975  by  the 
TJS.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  notes: 

The  shores  of  Lake  Ozette  have  been  sug- 
gested for  preservation.  Lakefront  develop* 
ment  outside  the  park  Is  underway  and 
eventually  will  progress  to  the  point  that  the 
lake  will  bear  too  much  traffic  fOr  enjoy- 
ment. Increased  traffic  will  also  afTect  tbe 
National  Park  shores  with  eventual  detri- 
mental effects.  Every  etTort  should  be  made  to 
put  all  of  Lake  Ozette  within  the  National 
Park  boundary. 

Logging  clearcuts  are  within  one-half 
mile  of  the  lakeshore  and  could  com- 
promise the  current  lake  quality  in  the 
foreseeable  future  If  inclusion  in  the 
park  Is  not  accomplished  now. 

H.R.  11706  contains  important  safe- 
guards for  private  owners  of  property  to 
be  acquired.  They  would,  of  course,  re- 
ceive market  value  compensation  for 
their  lands,  along  with  opportunities  to 
participate  in  the  appraisal  process. 

Individuals  with  existing,  noncommer- 
cial single  family  residences  would  have 
the  option  of  continued  use  of  these 
homes  for  25  years  or  life,  whichever 
proves  longer. 

A  3-year  deadline  for  property  acqui- 
sition is  Included  to  minimize  the  dis- 
ruptions that  uncertainty  can  pose  for 
personal  lives  and  corporate  planning. 
Every  owner  of  lands  to  be  acquired 
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would  also  be  i»o(ected  from  loes  in 
values  due  to  chatnges  In  land  use  regu- 
lations. 

TO  add  fleslbility  <m  oonwunmattog 
land  exchanges  tiiat  would  aerte  to  ve- 
duce  the  ecooowie  imiMetB  of  the  mo- 
poaed  park  addtthms.  tbe  VJB.  Vorest 
Service  would  be  auttaoited  to  partici- 
pate in  such  exchanges.  Hm  Washington 
sute  Legislature  is  also  considering 
simUar  authority  for  the  State  depart- 
ment of  natural  resources. 

Finally,  to  reassure  <Hympic  Penin- 
sula residents  concerned  about  contin- 
ued expansion  of  CMympIc  National  Park. 
tbe  bill  aboUsbes  the  authority  given  the 
President  In  193S  to  expand  the  paiic 
boundaries  by  proclamation  up  to  a  ceil- 
Ing  of  898.292  acres.  Henceforth,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  park  would  require  congres- 
sional an>rovaL 

AitlMHi^  only  10  days  eUweed  between 
tbe  introduction  of  HJi.  11706  and  its 
initial  hearing  before  the  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation Subo(»nn^ttee.  my  office  and  I 
have  worked  dUigaiUy  to  provide  all  in- 
terested parties  with  copies  of  the  bill, 
maps  of  the  areas  involved  and  exidana- 
(ory  materials.  Such  packets  were  mailed 
promptly  to  aJi  identified  property  own- 
ers, and  contacts  were  made  with  a  broad 
range  of  local  and  State  government  offi- 
cials and  other  interested  individuals 
and  organizations. 

I  personally  visited  the  Olympic  Penin- 
sula after  the  introduction  of  HH.  11706. 
discussed  its  provisions  with  Olympic  Na- 
tional Park  personnel,  toured  the  Point 
of  Arches  and  Lake  Ozette  areas  by  air, 
held  an  open  public  meeting  with  con- 
stituents in  the  vicinity  at  Forks  and 
was  generally  available  during  several 
other  gattierlngs  on  the  peninsula.  HJl. 
11706  has  also  received  extensive  cover- 
age in  the  Washington  State  press. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Point  of  Arches  coast- 
line hangs  in  the  balance  with  this  pro- 
posal. Only  here  is  a  criticia  deadUne 
faced,  although  In  the  years  ahead  the 
threat  of  physical  alteration  looms  large 
for  Lake  Ozette,  too.  The  basic  package 
of  compromises  embodied  in  H.R.  11706 
offers  the  only  vehicle  for  timely  action. 
We  cannot  risk  losing  what  could  be  the 
final  opportunity  to  acquire  these  scenic 
treasures  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 


COVERUP     OP     JACK    ANDERSON'S 
WATERGATE    INVOLVEMENT? 


HON.  URRY  McDonald 

or   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  26.  1976 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
SpesJcer,  on  February  4,  1976,  Accuracy 
in  Media  ran  a  full-page  ad  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  to  ca|l  public  attention  to  the 
amount  of  evidence  that  coliunnist  Jack 
Anderson  and  top  officials  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  had  prior  knowledge  of  the 
Watergate  break-in  and  bugging. 

The  AIM  report  contains  a  compilation 
of  evidence  which  I  feel  my  colleagues 
should  take  note  of.  and  for  their  benefit 
attach  the  text: 
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A  Watbhutc  Ootaop  bt  tbb  ICdu 

(Reported  as  a  PabUe  Service  by  Accuracy 

InllMUa— ADC) 

A  reeenUy  pubUshed  book  reveals  that 
titer*  Is  evUenoe  tbat  oOlclals  of  the  Demo- 
crats ICattonal  Ooauntttee  and  tMsIp  «A- 
vaaiaX  Jmdk.  Anderaoo  wen  •mong  tlMwe  wtio 
bad  knvi^edge  of  the  Watetgate  buggliig 
many  weeks  before  the  break-In  of  JUn* 
17.  ivn. 

Tbe  book  is  At  That  Point  in  Time  and  tbe 
author  Is  Ffed  D.  Thompatm,  Cbtat  lOaority 
Counsel  of  tbe  Errln  Oonunlttee.  the  qieeUl 
oommlttee  created  to  investigate  the  Water- 
gate scandal. 

llMMnpaMi  devotes  an  entire  chapter  to 
the  Intriguing  evidence  that  tbe  victims  of 
the  Watergate  bugging  were  wanied  several 
wedEB  m  advance  ot  what  was  planned.  This 
evMenoe  was  developed  by  the  minority  staff 
of  the  ETvln  Conunlttee.  Sworn  testimony 
was  taken  In  ezeeuttve  session  from  three 
oOclalB  of  the  Demooratlo  National  Commit- 
tee, edmnmst  Jack  Andersui.  and  the  two 
individuals  who  gave  the  warning,  A.  J.  Wool- 
ston-Suttb,  a  Mew  York  private  detective, 
and  WUllam  F.  Haddad,  a  former  oOclal  In 
tbe  Kennedy  and  Jbhnson  Administrations. 

The  staff  prepared  a  summary  of  Its  find- 
ing, but  It  was  never  Incltided  In  the  final 
report  o'  the  Krvln  Committee.  The  majority 
did  not  think  the  findings  were  sufltolently 
oonduslve.  We  have  learned  that  a  copy  of 
the  summary  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  reporter 
for  CBS  Mews,  but  that  news  organization 
choae  not  to  divulge  the  story. 

The  transcripts  of  tbe  secret  testimony 
became  available  to  the  public,  and  AIM  ac- 
quired a  set,  but  the  major  media  showed  no 
tntenst  In  them  and  the  story  they  con- 
tained. We  have  discussed  the  story  with 
many  people,  including  a  number  of  report- 
en.  Tbe  reaction  Is  always  one  of  astonish- 
ment and  interest.  But,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions the  reporters  have  failed  to  probe 
the  evidence  and  lnf<»tn  the  public  about  It. 

WHO    WAS    IN    THE    KNOW? 

Wc  Will  give  you  tbe  story  In  some  detail 
so  that  you  may  Judge  Its  newswortblness  for 
yourself. 

First,  we  must  point  out  that  those  who 
dug  Into  this  matter  were  frustrated  by  wit- 
nesses who  contradicted  themselves  and  each 
other,  who  had  incredible  lapses  of  memory, 
who  claimed  to  have  kept  no  records  or  poor 
records  of  important  matters,  and  who  mis- 
placed In^wrtant  documents.  But  it  Is  pre- 
cisely tbe  obvious  effort  to  conceal  and  con- 
fuse on  the  part  of  the  witnesses  that 
strengthens  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
some  real  fire  beneath  tbe  clouds  of  smoke 
that  some  of  tbe  witnesses  were  blowing. 

If  Investigative  reporters  bad  devoted  a 
fraction  of  the  time  they  spent  on  other 
aspects  of  Watergate  to  investigating  how 
the  Democrats  and  Jack  Anderson  found  out 
about  the  bxigging  In  advance.  It  is  conceiv- 
able that  they  might  have  uncovered  either 
a  double  agent,  some  counterbugging,  or  even 
an  unlndicted  co-consplrator. 

Here  is  tbe  story,  partly  as  told  by  Fred 
Thompson,  but  supplemented  by  our  own 
analysis  of  the  once -secret  testimony. 

A  private  detective  In  New  York  named  A. 
J.  Woolston-Smlth  apparently  became  aware 
of  the  Republican  pla;is  to  bug  the  Demo- 
crats as  early  as  December  1971  or  January 
1972.  He  conveyed  tnls  Information  to  Wil- 
liam F.  Haddad,  publisher  of  a  small  New 
York  weekly,  the  Manhattan  Tribune,  who 
had  previously  given  Woolston-Smlth  assign- 
ments to  detect  suspected  wiretapping.  Had- 
dad had  held  high  positions  in  both  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  Administrations.  Sat- 
isfied that  Woolston-Smith  bad  reliable  In- 
formation. Haddad  sent  this  letter  to  his 
friend  Lawrence  O'Brien,  then  Chairman  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee,  on 
March  39. 1973: 

"I  am  hearing  some  very  disturbing  stories 
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about  OOP  ■ophMleatad  sorveHlaiiee  tech- 
niques nam  being  vaed  tar  eaaiiaign  pw- 
poaes  and  of  an  intaiestlDg  ftaap  ban  In 
Mew  Toi*  where  some  nt  tbls  "tirtrtMgnnne" 
activity  Is  oenterad.  Th» 
from  a  oounter-wire  tapper  irtin^brtped  me 
onoe  In  a  very  dlfllcult  situation  tai  audbtgan 
and  vbo  had  come  to  me  highly  reoom- 
mendad  from  two  lawyers,  Oallagon  (sic)  and 
Sbaplroi. 

"Can  you  have  someone  caU  me  so  you 
can  get  tbe  Info  first  hand  and  take  what- 
ever actions  you  deem  necessary.  If  you 
want.  I  will  go  a  little  deeper  Into  the  sit- 
uation, but  I  would  prefer  that  you  evaluate 
the  same  Information  X  have  received,  and 
from  the  same  source,  before  taking  further 
steps." 

O'Brien  turned  the  matter  over  to  a  mem- 
ber of  his  staff,  John  Stewart,  tbe  DMC's 
director  of  communloattona,  appending  this 
note  to  Haddad's  letter:  "Could  you  follow 
up  on  tiHe  attached  and  put  In  a  call  to 
Bill  7" 

Stewart  bad  phone  omtversatkms  with 
both  Haddad  and  Wooteton-Smltb.  A  meet- 
ing with  them  was  annuiged  In  Haddad's 
Mew  Tork  olBoe  on  April  M.  ItTS.  R  was 
attended  by  Stewart,  Haddad.  WoMston- 
Smltb,  and  Ben  Winter,  fbe  vice  president 
of  a  New  Tork  bank  vrtio  was  a  frtetid  of 
Haddad's.  Haddad  said  Winter  bad  nothing 
to  do  with  tbe  matter.  He  Just  bam>ened 
to  be  In  his  office,  and  he  Invited  blm  to  sit 
In  on  the  meeting  "to  hear  something  fas- 
cinating." 

WHAT   WAS   KNOWW 

Woolston-Smlth  testified  that  Haddad  did 
most  of  the  talking.  Haddad  testified  under 
oath  that  the  discussion  Included  plans  of 
the  Republicans  to  bug  the  Watergate  i^Bces 
of  the  DNC.  the  Involvement  of  Cubans,  ways 
which  the  funding  of  tbe  espkHiage  operation 
might  be  traced,  and  a  Republican  organisa- 
tion In  New  York  called  the  November  Oroup 
that  had  some  connection  with  O.  Oordon 
Llddy.  He  also  said  that  the  name  of  former 
Attorney  General  John  Mitchell  had  been 
mentioned. 

Woolston-Smitb's  sworn  testimony  also 
Indicated  tbat  these  were  among  the  mat- 
ters discussed,  but  be  did  not  mention  John 
Mitchell's  name  being  brought  up.  He  did, 
however,  say  that  James  McOord,  who  par- 
ticipated In  tbe  Watergate  burglary,  had  been 
mentioned  at  the  meeting.  Woolston-Smlth 
claimed  that  nearly  everything  discussed  by 
Haddad  was  based  on  his  information  except 
for  the  Cuban  involvement.  He  thought 
that  information  could  have  come  from 
Haddad's  friend.  Jack  Anderson. 

Ben  Winter,  tbe  banker,  recalled  that 
Woolston-Smith  had  displayed  a  "sopblsti- 
cated  bug"  at  the  meeting  and  had  banded 
it  to  Stewart  and  Haddad.  Winter  thought 
Woolston-Smlth '8  information  appeared  to 
be  hard  evidence  of  surveillance,  not  just  a 
theory.  Woolston-Smlth  himself  tried  very 
hard  to  put  the  Investigators  off  with  an  In- 
credible story  that  be  had  presented  nothing 
but  a  theory.  He  changed  his  tune  when  in- 
terrogated a  second  time,  but  the  staff  never 
felt  that  be  bad  given  them  a  true  statement 
about  the  source  of  bis  information.  He  in- 
sisted that  he  did  only  "defensive  wiretap- 
ping." i.e.,  detection  of  bugging.  The  bug  he 
exhibited  at  the  meeting,  he  said,  was  only 
a  fake  model  intended  to  show  tbe  type  of 
equipment  available  in  tbe  market. 

Two  days  after  this  meeting,  Haddad  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  John  Stewart,  saying  tbat 
Woolston-Sniitb  li.id  "good  information"  aud 
that  it  was  his  Judgment  "that  the  story  Is 
true  and  explosive."  Seeming  to  answer  a 
question  from  Stewart  about  whether  Wool- 
ston-Smlth wanted  to  be  paid  for  continuing 
his  Investigation,  Haddad  wrote:  "Yes,  he 
did  want  to  cover  expenses.  .  .  ."  Haddad 
said:  Instead  of  pursuing  tbls  with  money, 
I  decided  to  see  what  a  good  Investigative 
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reporting  op«rfttion  eould  do  with  It  now.  So 
I  w«nt  abMA  along  thee*  line*.  U  tbey  draw 
m  blank.  111  be  ImcIc  to  you  on  bow  to  pro- 
ceed, and  I'll  keep  you  InXonmed." 

Haddad  teatllled  that  be  niade  copies  of 
all  the  material  In  bis  file  and  sent  It  to  cot- 
umnist  Jack  Anderson  with  a  covering  letter. 
Strangely,  neither  Anderson  nor  Haddad 
could  locate  any  copies  of  the  material  Had- 
dad sent  or  of  the  letter.  It  had  all  mysterl- 
oiisly  vanished.  Haddad  says  he  sent  Ander- 
son his  "file,"  everything  he  had.  Anderson 
said  nil  he  received  was  a  one-page  letter. 

WHAT    WAS    DONE 

Having  been  warned  that  there  were  plaus 
afoot  to  bug  their  offices,  did  the  Democrats 
notify  the  police,  have  the  office  swept  for 
bugs,  hire  a  night  watchman,  or  even  ask  the 
staff  to  take  precautions? 

The  answer  Is  that  tbey  did  none  of  these. 
Officials  have  given  various  explanations  for 
the  seeming  total  lack  of  reaction  to  the 
warning.  Stanley  Orlegg,  then  Deputy  Chair- 
man of  tbe  National  committee,  aald  that 
John  Stewart  had  tcdd  him  that  Woolston- 
Smlth  bad  varaed  that  there  might  be  elec- 
tronic BurrelUaace  and  possibly  breaking  and 
entering,  but  that  what  he  said  was  very 
fragmentary.  Orlegg  said  he  told  Stewart  that 
he  oould  not  ooncelve  of  the  opposition  con- 
ducting that  type  of  campaign.  He  said  he 
told  him  that  they  did  not  have  money  to 
hire  guards  cw  buy  sophisticated  seciirlty 
equipment. 

They  took  great  pains  to  create  the  impres- 
sion that  they  did  not  really  take  the  warn- 
ing too  seriously,  and  that  they  could  not 
afford  protective  measures.  Mo  one  seems  to 
have  aaked  why  they  did  not  complain  to  the 
authorities,  but  the  answer  would  probably 
have  been  that  they  lacked  hard  evidence  oS 
any  crime.  However,  the  fact  was  that  they 
did  have  evidence  of  crimes.  Mr.  Orlegg  testi- 
fied that  the  office  had  been  broken  into  and 
documents  and  checks  stolen  in  the  first 
week  of  May.  On  another  occasion  there  had 
been  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  force  the 
locks.  Under  these  circumstances,  total  inac- 
tion with  regard  to  the  bugging  warning 
would  be  strange.  No  one  has  admitted  it, 
but  It  Is  conceivable  that  a  search  was  noade 
for  bugs  and  that  one  was  found  in  Larry 
O'Brien's  office.  The  break-in  on  June  17  was 
made  because  that  bug  was  not  functioning 
properly.  Perhaps  it  did  not  die  a  natural 
death. 

ELATION    AFTEa    BREAK-IN 

Wo«dston-Smith  testified  that  the  DNC's 
interest  In  his  mformatlon  continued  right 
up  to  the  time  of  the  June  17  break-in.  He 
said  he  was  in  regular  telephone  contact  with 
John  Stewart— once  or  twice  a  week.  He  said 
his  last  discussion  before  the  break-In  was 
along  the  line  of  "something  Is  about  to  bap- 
pen."  He  also  said  that  after  the  break-in 
Stewart  called  him  and  was  "elated."  Asked 
what  he  was  elated  about,  Woolston-Smith 
said:  "Elated  that  we  had  more  or  less  called 
it  the  way  it  happened." 

When  asked  to  elaborate  further,  Woolston 
Smith  said:  "This  enthusiasm  seemed  to 
have  been,  well,  we  may  not  have  this  elec- 
tion, but  boy,  we  have  got  them  in  real  great 
position."  He  said  this  was  because  Stewart 
thought  there  was  definite  Involvement  of 
the  Committee  to  Re-elect  the  President.  He 
added:  "They  are  expecting  the  newspapers 
to  develop  it." 

John  Stewart  painted  a  very  different  plc- 
tiu"e.  According  to  his  testimony,  his  contact 
with  Woolston -Smith  was  extremely  limited, 
and  he  really  obtained  no  definitive  informa- 
tion from  him.  He  indicated  that  he  had 
only  one  telephone  conversation  with  him 
before  Watergate.  He  could  not  remember  any 
meeting  with  him  prior  to  June  17.  It  was 
only  when  he  was  told  that  the  others  had 
testified  that  Stewart  had  met  with  Haddad, 
Woolston-Smlth  and  Winter  prior  to  Water- 
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gate  that  he  would  admit  that  and  then 
only  as  a  poAslblUty.  Stewart  also  had  trouble 
remembering  the  letter  Haddad  had  sent  to 
him  dated  April  28,  right  after  the  meeting 
in  New  York.  The  letter  characterized  Wool- 
ston-^nlth's  story  as  "true  and  explosive," 
but  Stewart  bad  no  recollection  of  ever  hav- 
ing seen  It,  even  though  he  was  sure  that  he 
must  have. 

Stewart  insisted  repeatedly  that  his  only 
meeting  with  Woolston-Smlth  was  after 
Watergate.  He  claims  to  have  forgotten  about 
him,  but  after  the  burglary  he  recalled  hlB 
warning.  He  had  his  assistant  find  his  name 
and  number  and  give  him  a  call.  He  arranged 
to  meet  him  in  New  York,  together  with 
Haddad. 

While  Haddad  and  Woolston-Smith  fre- 
quently gave  the  impression  of  being  fuzzy 
and  less  than  candid  In  their  testimony, 
Stewart  seemed  to  go  to  unusual  lengths  to 
downplay  his  meetings  and  conversations 
with  Haddad  and  Woolston-Smith.  His  testi- 
mony was  so  lacking  in  credibility  that  one 
is  bound  to  wonder  what  he  was  afraid  of. 
Would  an  admission  that  they  took  the  ad- 
vance warning  seriously  be  so  damaging? 

The  answer  is  probably  yes.  If  they  took 
the  warning  seriously,  they  would  have  had 
to  have  known  more  about  the  source  of  the 
information.  No  one  has  been  willing  to  come 
up  with  a  credible  story  about  how  Haddad 
and  Woolston-Smith  managed  to  assemble 
such  accurate  information  in  advance. 
Thompson  and  his  staff  were  strongly  in- 
clined to  suspect  some  leak  from  the  CIA. 
Or  did  they  have  access  to  information 
obtained  by  electronic  surveillance?  Or  was 
there  a  douUe  agent  within  the  ranks  of  the 
CRP  group?  Suspicions  have  fallen  on  Mc- 
Cord,  who  bungled  the  break-in.  confessed 
to  Judge  Sirica  and  ended  up  serving  very 
little  time  in  Jail.  They  have  fallen  on 
another  member  of  his  team,  Alfred  Baldwin, 
the  lookout  man  who  was  never  prosecuted. 
Baldwin  was  a  flop  as  a  lookout,  and  be  was 
also  the  source  of  extensive  Information 
about  the  Watergate  operation  that  provided 
the  basis  for  a  press  conference  by  Larry 
O'Brien  on  September  7,  1972,  according  to 
Fred  Thompson's  book.  Thompson  was  In- 
clined to  doubt  that  Baldwin  was  a  double 
agent  only  because  he  bad  done  so  many 
things  that  risked  compromising  the  opera- 
tion. 

Finally,  if  the  DNC  took  the  warning 
seriously.  It  woiUd  be  harder  to  explain  why 
no  obvious  defense  measures  were  taken. 
Woolston-Smlth  did  not  accept  the  idea  that 
there  was  no  money  for  security.  He  pointed 
out  that  field  force  meters  could  have  been 
acquired  to  detect  bugs  at  little  cost.  He 
noted  that  while  the  committee  was  saying 
it  could  not  afford  money  for  security,  it  was 
spending  $45,000  for  a  motor  laimch  as  a  gift. 
His  conclusion  was  that  they  had  a  plan  to 
let  the  bugging  take  place  and  capitalize  on 
it. 

THE    ANDEBSON    ANCU: 

Haddad,  as  we  noted  above,  says  he  turned 
his  file  on  the  bugging  plans  over  to  Jack 
Anderson,  expecting  that  he  would  be  able 
to  develop  more  detailed  information.  Ander- 
son admitted  that  he  received  some  informa- 
tion from  Haddad  in  an  article  he  published 
in  Parade  magazine  July  22,  1973,  a  little 
more  than  a  year  after  the  break -in.  He  also 
mentioned  it  In  a  book  he  wrote. 

Anderson  claimed  that  he  was  not  able  to 
develop  any  Information  on  the  basis  of  what 
Haddad  bad  given  him.  He  claimed  he  ran 
into  a  stone  wall  and  Just  dropped  the  mat- 
ter. Unfortunately  neither  Anderson  nor 
Haddad  produced  the  documents  that  Had- 
dad says  he  sent  to  Anderson.  Haddad  says 
that  he  would  have  given  him  everything  he 
had.  That  would  have  included  the  name  of 
McCord.  It  would  have  included  Information 
about  Cuban  Involvement,  if.  Indeed,  that 
information  had  not  originated  with  Andsr- 
son,  as  Woolston-Smlth  seemed  to  think. 
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By  strange  colnddenoe,  Andersoo  bad  a 
very  close  friend  in  the  Cxiban  cranmunlty 
who  knew  a  great  deal  about  the  Watwgate 
matter.  He  was  Frank  Sturgls,  a  member  of 
the  burglary  team  who  wae  eaught  in  the 
Watergate  on  June  17.  Anderson  went  per- 
8(Muaiy  to  the  Washington.  D.C.  jail  to  ate 
Sturgli  as  soon  as  he  heard  Oif  the  Wateigate 
arrests.  In  fact  he  got  there  before  the  Jailars 
even  had  Sturgls's  correct  name.  He  was  still 
booked  under  the  alias  he  used,  Anderson 
testified,  and  he  had  a  bard  time  finding  him. 
Anderson  said  he  learned  of  Sturgis's  arrest 
from  the  papers,  and  this  would  suggest  that 
the  press  bad  printed  his  correct  name  before 
the  Jailers  became  aware  of  it. 

Anderson  tried  to  get  Stui^gis  released  to 
bis  custody,  but  he  did  not  succeed.  He 
visited  him  at  his  home  in  Miami  while  Stur- 
gls was  out  on  ball,  and  he  also  testified  that 
he  had  telephone  contacts  with  him  during 
that  period.  On  the  eve  of  Sturgis's  trial,  An- 
derson was  at  the  Arlington  Towers  Apart- 
ment one  night  while  the  Cubans  were  dis- 
cussing whether  tbey  should  plead  guilty. 
Anderson  testified  that  he  did  not  participate 
in  tliat  discussion,  but  from  time  to  time  one 
of  the  participants  would  emerge  and  repcxt 
to  him  on  what  was  happening.  He  offered  to 
bring  Sturgis's  wife  to  Washington  and  have 
her  stay  in  his  home.  He  vlsitad  Sturgls  twloe 
in  the  Rockrille,  Md.  Jail.  He  atayed  in  ooa- 
taot  with  Sturgis's  attorney  after  Sturgls  was 
sent  to  prison  in  Danbury,  Cotm.  All  of  this  is 
based  on  Anderson's  sworn  testimony. 

Why  this  Intense  interest  in  Frank  Sturgls? 
Anderson  said  he  was  trying  to  get  an  ex- 
clusive story.  He  was  trying  to  find  out  what 
Sturgls  was  up  to  at  the  Watergate. 

But  actually  Jack  Anderson  published  very 
little  In  his  cdumn  about  Watergate.  Despite 
his  unique  connection  with  n«nk  Sturgls, 
he  seems  to  have  contributed  nothing  to  the 
breaking  of  the  Watergate  story.  Indeed,  the 
first  column  that  he  wrote  on  the  subject 
that  we  were  able  to  find  was  not  published 
until  August  29,  1972,  more  than  two  months 
after  the  break-In.  It  dealt  with  funds  used 
to  finance  the  bugging  having  l>een  traced  to 
a  Minnesota  businessman  who  had  also  been 
a  financial  backer  of  Hubert  Humphrey.  That 
Is  not  the  sort  of  thing  Sturgls  would  have 
known  about. 

In  December  1972  and  January  1973, 
Anderson  did  publish  three  columns  about 
the  pressure  on  the  defendants  to  plead 
guilty,  and  he  intimated  that  they  mi^t 
reveal  ecnbarrasslng  secrete  If  they  did  not 
get  more  help.  This  afq>ears  to  have  been  the 
only  JournaUstio  harvest  Anderson  reaped 
from  all  his  attention  to  Sturgls. 

Dm  Andcison  Msss  the  Boat? 

Anderson's  unusual  reticence  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Watergate  story  raises  an  Intrigu- 
ing question.  Was  he  quiet  because  he  knew 
so  little,  or  was  he  quiet  because  he  knew 
so  much? 

If  he  had  beard  in  the  spring  of  Cuban 
involvement  in  the  bugging  plans.  Sturgls 
would  have  been  the  logical  person  to  whom 
he  would  have  turned  for  Information. 
Anderson  testified  that  the  first  he  knew  of 
Sturglss  Involvement  In  the  Watergate  bug- 
ging was  when  he  read  his  name  in  ^he  paper 
after  the  arrests.  But  he  also  testified  that 
he  had,  by  chance,  met  Sturgls  at  National 
Airport  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  June  16,  1972, 
as  Sturgls  was  arriving  from  Miami  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  break-in. 

This  was  an  innocent  chance  encounter, 
the  way  he  described  it.  But  there  was  a 
question  about  why  Mr.  Anderson  was  at  the 
airport.  Here  is  how  the  testimony  went. 

Q:  And  were  you  at  the  airport  to  travel 
yourself,  you  were  leaving  town? 

A:  Yes,  I  was  on  my  way  to  keep  an  engage- 
ment in  Cleveland. 

Q:  A  speaking  engagement? 

A:  Tes. 

Q:  Where  was  that? 

A:  Cleveland. 
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Q:  Where  in  <7Ieveland? 

A:  I  do  not  recall.  I  have  been  to  Cleveland 
three  or  four  times  to  speak.  We  have  a  very 
enterprising  paper  there,  the  CleveUmd  Press. 
and  they  are  always  arranging  speaking  en- 
gagements for  me. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Cleveland  Press  denied 
that  it  had  sponsored  or  a.Tanged  for  a 
speaking  engagement  for  Mr.  Anderson  in 
June  1972,  or  at  any  other  time.  A  search  of 
their  files  did  reveal  that  Mr.  Anderson  had 
spoken  in  Cleveland  on  Jvme  1,  1972,  at  the 
Park  Synagogue.  The  Cleveland  Press  had 
carried  a  big  story  about  the  affair  on  June  2. 
But  there  was  no  similar  evidence  of  a  speech 
by  Mr.  Anderson  la  Cleveland  on  June  16 
or  soon  thereafter.  If  Mr.  Anderson  did  not 
have  a  speaking  engagement  In  Cleveland  on 
June  16,  why  did  he  say  that  he  did?  Why 
did  he  say  the  Cleveland  Press  aminged  for 
the  speech?  What  was  he  doing  at  National 
Airport  that  day?  Those  are  questions  the 
Krvln  Committee  Investigators  did  not  get 
around  to  asking. 

The  mystery  deepens  when  one  notes  that 
The  Wasliington  Post  of  June  22, 1972,  quoted 
Anderson  as  saying  that  he  "happened  to 
bump  Into  Sturgls  at  the  airport  Just  several 
days  before  the  bugging  Incident."  Asked 
about  this  on  a  Washington  television  pro- 
gram, Mr.  Andenon  st\ick  to  the  June  16th 
date  for  the  encounter  and  denied  that  he 
had  ever  given  «  different  date. 

The  June  22nd  artKde  discussed  a  column 
Anderson  had  pubUsbed  t>vo  days  bef(»e  that 
bad  carried  highly  confidential  Information 
about  the  expense  accounts  of  Lawrence 
O'Brien,  Chairman  of  the  Democratie  Na- 
tional Committee.  It  stated  that  a  spokesman 
for  the  Committee  said  the  information  in 
the  column  oould  only  have  come  from  a  file 
that  was  missing  from  the  Committee's  head- 
quarters at  the  Watergate.  Democratie  of- 
ficials also  noted  Anderson's  close  ties  to 
Frank  Sturgls.  Anderson  denied  that  the  in- 
formation had  been  provided  by  Sturgis. 

THE  PRESS  DOES  NOT  FSESS 

Fred  Thompson  titled  his  chapter  on  the 
prior  knowledge  aspect  of  Watergate.  "Un- 
answered Questions."  Some  of  the  un- 
answered questions  he  listed  were  these : 

1.  Did  McCord  deliberately  leave  the  tape 
on  the  door? 

2.  Did  Bomeoue  alert  Shoffler  (one  of  the 
arresting  officers  who  was  voluntarily  working 
overtime  when  the  call  about  the  Watergate 
break-in  came  over  the  radio)? 

3.  Did  the  information  pass  from  Stuigls  to 
Anderson  to  Haddad  to  the  DNC,  or  had  the 
offices  of  the  November  Oroup  been  bugged, 
with  Information  from  conversations  of  ISc- 
Cord  or  Llddy,  or  both,  combined  with  Had- 
dad's  "other  sources"  to  put  the  story  to- 
gether before  June  17? 

4.  Or  was  It  some  combination  of  these 
things? 

5.  And  why  had  Jack  Anderson  been  so 
mysteriously  quiet? 

Thompson  said:  "We  agreed  that  we  had 
come  close  but  that  we  had  fallen  short.  To 
borrow  still  another  Watergate  expression, 
we  had  been  uixable  to  find  the  smoking  gun 
in  anyone's  hands." 

True  enough.  But  the  major  mlselng  in- 
gredient was  the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  press.  Thompson's  small  staff  was  not  - 
up  to  pursuing  every  lead  and  forcing  a  re- 
conciliation of  every  contradiction.  They  let 
the  matter  drop,  with  many  intriguing  ques- 
tions unanswered,  "and  with  a  gnawing  feel- 
ing in  our  stomatiis." 

The  investigative  reporters  who  pursued 
other  Watergate  stories  so  doggedly,  dhowted 
no  interest  in  probing  for  the  answers  to 
Thompson's  questions.  Indeed,  they  had  no 
intarest  in  even  reporting  the  existence  of 
the  questions.  A  reporter  for  The  WaOilngton 
Pott  told  OS  that  he  had  not  pursosd  the 
■Mtter  beeatue  he  onderBtood  that  Senator 
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Howard  Baker  thotTght  there  was  nothing  to 
the  story.  That  conflicts  with  what  Fred 
Th(Hnpeon  says,  and  he  was  close  to  Senator 
Baker. 

An  investigative  reporter  for  Tlie  Washing- 
ton Star  expressed  amazement  and  interest 
when  the  story  was  outlined  to  him,  but  he 
reported  back  that  his  editors  had  dismissed 
it  as  "old  stuff."  He  could  not  say  when  Tlie 
Star  tiad  ever  said  a  word  about  It. 

A  reporter  for  The  New  York  Times  re- 
acted similarly.  He  was  very  excited  about  the 
sUxey,  especially  since  he  had  ;u8t  written  a 
story  about  Bill  Haddad  getting  a  new  Job 
for  the  New  York  State  Leglslatvure  which  in- 
volved investigating  such  things  as  electronic 
siurveillance.  But  his  interest  t^parently 
waned  quickly.  The  New  Torfc  Times  owns 
Quadrangle,  the  publisher  of  Fred  Thomp- 
son's book.  That  gave  them  access  to  the 
galley  proofs  of  the  book  and  the  right  to 
a  scoop  on  any  news  it  might  contain.  Not 
only  has  The  Times  not  done  a  news  story 
on  the  book,  but  as  we  go  to  press  it  has  not 
even  published  a  review  ai  it.  (The  same 
is  true  of  The  Washington  Post ) . 

News  is  what  the  editors  decide  is  news. 
As  with  Senator  Ooldwater's  story  about 
KOB  activities  ou  Capitol  Hill,  the  editors 
seem  to  have  decided  with  virtual  unanimity 
that  the  "prior  knowledge"  side  of  Watergate 
shall  not  be  treated  as  news.  It  may  be  in- 
teresting. It  may  be  intrigruing.  It  may  be  of 
historical  Importance.  But  news  it  is  not.  The 
Timet,  The  Post,  the  wire  services,  the  net- 
woiks  and  the  news  magazines  have  so  de- 
creed. 

It  is  an  illustration  of  a  point  Leopold 
Tyrmand  makes  in  his  provocative  article, 
"Media  Shangri-La,"  in  the  winter  1975  issue 
of  American  Scholar.  He  writes: 

"It  took  the  bloody  atrocities  of  the  totali- 
tarian movements  to  enforce  the  unanimity 
of  their  oommunication  system  in  the  name 
of  faith  and  orthodoxy.  The  American  media 
achieved  like-mindedness  by  entrenching 
themselves  as  a  separate  power  in  the  name 
of  freedom  and  variety  of  opinion.  This  cartel 
of  scdld,  preordained  thinking  Is  a  tluvat  to 
democracy,  all  the  worse  because  it  occurs  in 
its  name,  speckled  with  bogus  paraphernalia, 
democratic  in  word  but  not  in  spirit." 


SEA  OP  GRAY 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF  FLOXISA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  26,  1976 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  article  In  the  St  Petersburg  Times 
Sunday,  February  15,  1976,  carried  the 
headlines  "In  Thl£  Sea  of  Grey,  It's  Not 
Wise  To  Rock  tn  Presidential  Boat." 
During  PresideniTXord's  visit  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburg some  heckm-s  tried  unsuccess- 
fully to  disrupt  the  speech  and  make  it 
difficult  for  the  thousands  attending  to 
hear  the  President's  remarks.  People  ob- 
viously are  getting  tired  of  this  kind  of 
tactic,  and  in  this  particular  case,  four 
elderly  ladies  and  a  silver-haired  gentle- 
man in  a  club  tie  and  blue  blazer  took  it 
upon  themselves  to  squelch  the  hecklers. 
The  ladies  in  gray  beat  the  heckler  with 
his  own  banner,  a  lady  of  90  pounds  took 
on  ttie  task  of  quieting  the  heckler — all 
250  poimds  of  him. 

The  young  man  was  bewildered  that 
be  was  being  subdued  by  a  group  of 
silver-hatred  ladles  and  a  distinguished 
looUng  gent  at  75.  They  were  pulling 
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his  hair,  setting  on  his  feet  with  lavai 
chairs,  beating  him  in  the  bade,  it  only 
took  a  few  minutes  before  the  hecklers 
decided  the  battlellne  was  just  too  much 
for  them,  so  they  sank  back  into  the 
crowd  ami  gave  up.  Only  then  did  the 
ladies  settle  back  down  to  hear  President 
Ford.  Elsie  and  Parker  Stuart,  Louise 
Emerson,  and  an  unidentified  lady  were 
the  heroes  of  the  sea  of  gray  attack  and 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  action  in 
quietly  remedjing  the  situation  without 
any  major  damage  to  anyone  othei-  than 
the  fact  that  Elsie  lost  the  heel  of  one  of 
her  good  green  pumps. 

I  commend  them  for  standing  up  and 
protecting  their  own  rights  to  hear  the 
President  of  the  United  States  si^eak.  It 
appears  to  me  that  since  Uttle  has  been 
done  ofiScially  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  majority  who  attend  fimctions  to 
hear  spesikers,  the  people  are  taking  into 
their  own  hands  the  task  of  remedial 
action.  I  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  article  and  believe  they 
will  find  it  most  interesting. 

[From  the  St.  Petersburg  TimcN, 

Feb.  26,  1976] 

Ik  This  Sea  op  Obey,  It's  Not  Wise  i  o  Bo<  k 

THE  PKESmEMTIAI.  BoAT 

(By  Dudley  Clendlnen) 

In  a  moment  of  Inspired  conservative  vio- 
lence, four  Uttle  old  ladles  and  a  silver- 
haired  gent  In  a  good  club  tie  attacked  a 
mountainous  young  radical  whose  bellows 
were  Interrupting  President  Ford's  speech  in 
WlUlams  Park  Saturday  morning,  thrashed 
him  soundly,  destroyed  his  banner  and  drove 
him  from  the  crowd. 

Politics  and  questions  of  due  process  aside, 
it  was  a  stirring  sight  to  behold,  a  moment 
that  will  quicken  the  arteries  of  the  elderly 
here  for  some  time. 

Zt  came  in  the  middle  of  Ford's  speech,  on 
a  calm,  bright  morning,  to  perhaps  the 
largest  geriatric  gathering  of  the  presidential 
campaign,  a  crowd  of  more  than  10,000  of  the 
city's  grey-haired  elder  citizens  and  winter 
visitors.  Jammed  shoulder  to  shoulder  to  lis- 
ten to  their  President  stand  four-eqiiare  for 
Social  Security. 

It  began  as  a  political  protest  to  caU  atten- 
tion to  the  pUght  of  former  University  of 
Florida  teacher  Robert  Canney,  who  was  con- 
victed for  resisting  arrest  In  an  anti-war  rally 
in  another  city  park  five  years  ago.  But  the 
protesters  had  picked  the  wrong  audience. 

Immediately  It  became  a  clash  between 
young  and  old,  between  the  different  political 
manners  of  two  generations  spread  50  years 
apart.  It  ended  in  a  riot. 

It  was  the  young  man  and  his  partner 
holding  the  banner  who  broke  the  respectful 
silence  of  the  crowd.  But  in  their  outrage  at 
such  a  breach  of  decorum,  it  was  the  kindly, 
rock-ribbed  Republican  elderly,  gentle  ladies 
and  a  gentleman  all,  who  turned  violent  in 
an  instant. 

The  cries  of  "Shame"  and  "Quiet"  from 
the  crowd  nearby  turned  to  cheers  as  the 
ladles  bent  to  tlielr  task.  Veteran  reporters 
of  the  national  press  corps  and  a  number  of 
policemen  turned  their  backs  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  see  the  fray.  The  police  consulted 
their  walkie-talkies  and  kept  their  dl/rt^auce 
and  s>udlcated  political  columnist  Roland 
Evans,  stooped  In  conversation  nearby  wit)i 
a  green-sweatered  old  man,  stood  and 
watched  in  rapt  amusement,  a  smile  flicking 
at  the  ouUine  of  bis  mouth. 

"The  nature  of  a  civilization's  advance  can 
be  measured  in  the  treatment  of  its  senior 
citizens,"  said  the  President  from  13ie  band- 
eben. 

Bvans,  who  has  heard  all  this  before,  was 
more  interested  In  how  many  of  these  Repub- 
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lloana  listening  to  Ford  preferred  Roiuild 
Reagan.  "Any  Reagan  supporters  around 
here?"  Evans  asked  tbe  man  In  the  green 
sweater. 

Unaccustomed  to  such  lightning  political 
aaaessments,  the  old  man  shifted  on  the  pad 
he  had  placed  on  the  bard  wooden  bench. 
"Nooo,"  he  said,  staring  toward  the  middle 
distance. 

"Not  any  Reagan  supporters?"  Evans 
persisted. 

"Nooo."  said  the  man,  a  little  wide-eyed  in 
thought. 

"Where  do  you  come  from?  '  Roland  Evans 
a.sked. 

"Im  from  St.  Pete,"  said  the  man. 

Off  to  the  right,  two  young  men  in  blue 
denim  pushed  their  way  through  an  assort- 
ment of  little  old  ladles  in  necklaces,  canes 
and  umbrellas,  and  raised  up  their  banner. 
"Free  Bob  Canney,"  it  said. 

"Free  Bob  Canney,"  bellowed  the  moun- 
tainous young  man  later  identified  as  Ronnie 
Lowe. 

President  Ford  looked  toward  the  noise, 
and  all  around,  gray  heads  swiveled  In  anger. 
"Free  Bob  Canney!"  yelled  the  moun- 
tainous young  man. 

Pug-faced,  easily  76  Inches  tall  and  proba- 
bly 250  pounds  in  weight,  the  mountainous 
young  man  towered  over  the  soft  blue  perma- 
nent sets  and  shinning  white  heads  around 
him.  He  was  of  a  si/e  to  have  his  way  in  a 
crowd.  But  he  was  In  the  wTong  crowd. 

He  bad  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  standing 
in  front  of  EUle  Stuart.  Elsie  and  Parker 
Stuart  are  75  years  old.  They  have  been 
Republican  all  their  lives,  and  they  have  been 
married  for  51  of  those  years.  They  come  to 
St.  Petersburg  every  winter  from  Valley 
Forge,  Pa.,  and  they  are  not  made  of  thin 
stuff. 

"He  said,  'Would  you  let  me  through  here — 
I  want  to  raise  a  banner,' ''  said  Saisle  Stuart. 

"I  said.  'What  kind  of  banner?'  " 

For  answer,  the  mountainous  young  man 
raised  his  banner.  "Free  Bob  Canney,"  be 
yelled. 

Well,  such  disrespect,  Ellsie  Stuart  had 
never  seen.  She  could  hardly  miss.  His  broad 
back  and  long,  limp  hair  towered  almost  two 
feet  above  her,  directly  in  front. 

With  all  the  strength  of  her  somewhat  less 
than  90  pounds,  she  began  to  beat  him  on  the 
back  with  her  open  right  hand.  "Stop  that!" 
she  said. 

"Free  Bob  Canney!"  bellowed  the  moun- 
tainous young  man. 

From  both  sides  and  behind,  wrinkled 
hands  began  to  pull  at  the  sign.  "Tear  It 
down"  yelled  the  crowd. 

In  front  of  him,  a  little  lady  In  Navy 
blue  dress  suit  turned  around  and  began  to 
flail  at  him  with  an  olive-wood  cane. 

Down  oame  the  sign.  In  pieces,  Elsie  Stuart 
got  one  of  the  sticks  with  the  material  still 
wrapped  around  It,  and  began  to  hit  him  with 
that. 

"Free  Bob  Canney  t"  bellowed  the  moun- 
tainous young  man,  standing  fast. 

To  his  left  rear,  a  lady  of  fine  gray  hair 
and  considerable  dignity  could  stand  It  no 
longer.  She  reached  up,  put  both  hands  In 
his  limp  hair  and  pulled  straight  down.  The 
mountainous  yoving  man  yelped  and  swayed 
in  pain,  and  pivoted  half  around.  Elsie  Stuart 
stretched  her  full  height,  and  got  another 
handful  above  his  right  ear. 

Sitting  In  front  of  him,  Louise  Emerson, 
a  Republican  from  Turner,  Maine,  had  had 
all  the  commotion  she  cared  for.  She  took 
her  lawn  chair  by  the  arms,  placed  the  back 
legs  on  the  feet  of  the  mountainous  young 
man  and  began  to  press  down.  Hard. 

Stumbling  under  the  assault,  the  moun- 
tainous young  man  swung  around,  freed  his 
hair,  looking  as  If  be  would  dearly  love  to 
punch  someone.  But  he  was  face  to  irate 
face  with  a  batch  of  outraged  little  old  ladles, 
and  a  sllver-balred  gent  in  a  good  club  tie 
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and  blue  bla'/'«r,  the  husband  of  the  woman 
who  had  pulled  out  his  balr. 

Spectacles  flashing,  the  silver-haired  gent 
assumed  the  On  Guard  position,  and  threw 
a  punch  at  the  mountainous  young  man, 
whose  face  began  to  assume  a  look  of  crazed 
disbelief. 

"Free  Bob  Canney"  he  yelled  In  defiance. 
That  did  It  for  Blsle  Stuart.  She  bent  down, 
stepped  out  of  one  of  her  good,  green  pumps 
«nd  began  to  beat  him  on  the  back  with  the 
heel  of  ber  shoe. 

"I  think  lt'6  time  people  stopped  running 
down  America,"  the  President  said  from  the 
bandsbetl. 

The  mountainous  young  man  and  his  part- 
ner gave  up  and  sank  back  through  the 
crowd.  The  yells  grew  softer  and  then  died 
away. 

touise  Emerson  resumed  her  seat,  and 
when  Elsie  Stuart  ptit  her  shoe  back  on,  she 
discovered  she'd  broken  the  heel. 

Afterward,  St.  Petersburg  Police  Chief 
Mack  Vines  was  pbllosophical  about  the 
matter  of  the  constitutional  right  of  free 
speech. 

"These  things  have  a  way  of  taking  care 
of  themselves,"  said  Vines.  "We're  not  there 
to  make  taaas  arrests,  but  to  protect  the 
President." 

"In  this  particular  sltuailon.  It  may  be 
that  tbelr  (the  demonstrators)  First  Amend- 
ment rights  were  violated  by  the  people  on 
the  bench." 

So  why  didn't  the  police  move  In? 

"We  didn't  feel  It  waa  necessary."  said 
Vines. 

Elsie  Stuart  and  her  fellow  Republicans 
took  care  of  It  themselves. 

She  is  a  lady  of  considerable  resolve.  But 
there  was  one  question  In  her  mind,  after- 
ward as  she  and  Parker  walked  from  the 
park. 

"Who  Is  Bob  Kennedy?"  she  said. 

"Canney,  dear,"  said  her  husband.  "Can- 
ney, with  a  C." 
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HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

or  TEXAS 
IN  ITIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  26,  1976 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  very  concerned  with  the  many  prob- 
lems in  the  food  stamp  program.  It  was 
encouraging  to  read  of  the  President's 
announcement  that  he  is  requesting  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  issue  regula- 
tions to  administratively  reform  the  food 
stamp  program.  It  is  also  essential  that 
Congress  take  action  to  curb  the  fraud 
and  abuses  in  this  program.  The  House 
Agriculture  Committee  held  hearings  on 
legislative  reform  measures  and  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  present  testimony  on  the 
need  for  a  comprehensive  reform.  I  in- 
sert this  testimony  into  the  Record: 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  present  testimony  on  the  need 
to  reform  the  food  stamp  program. 

The  food  stamp  program  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  American  people  as  a  program 
to  assist  and  help  the  poor,  but  abuses  in  this 
program  have  prevented  us  from  assisting  the 
truly  needy.  Instead,  they  have  contributed 
to  the  growth  of  our  federal  aeflclt,  and  have 
resulted  in  a  gigantic  rlp-olT  for  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

I  welcomed  President  Ford's  comments  In 
his  State  of  the  Union  message  character- 
izing this  program  as  "scandal-ridden"  and 
urging  reforms  In  this  area  of  federal  poUoy. 
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It  has  been  gratifying  to  cne  that  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate have  co-sponsored  legislation  to  elimi- 
nate some  of  the  weaknesses  In  this  costly 
federal  program.  Citizens  from  throughout 
the  country  are  recognizing  the  fraud, 
abuses,  and  skyrocketing  costs  In  this  pro- 
gram and  are  demanding  action  from  their 
elected  representatives  to  make  major 
changes  to  cut  back  food  stamps. 

The  fact  is  that  the  food  stamp  program 
has  become  the  fastest  growing  welfare  pro- 
gram at  the  federal  level  and  the  program  has 
been  plagued  with  a  whole  series  of  wasteful 
aspects  adding  to  the  costs  and  the  niunber 
of  recipients  receiving  food  staonps. 

A  mere  patchwork  approach  will  not  solve 
the  problem.  Fundamental  reforms  must  be 
made  if  we  are  to  utilize  this  federal  assist- 
ance program  to  help  the  truly  needy  while 
ending  abuses  snd  providing  relief  for  the 
taxpayers. 

Food  stamps  began  as  an  experiment  In 
the  early  I960's  costing  about  fourteen  mil- 
lion dollars.  Within  a  decade  and  a  half  the 
cost  of  food  stamps  has  escalated  to  total 
over  six  and  a  half  billion  dollars.  Unless  we 
place  meaningful  restraints  on  food  stampa, 
the  program  wUl  continue  to  grow  both  In 
cost  and  In  the  munber  of  recipients.  It  ia 
rapidly  becoming  a  "gitaranteed  income" 
type  of  program. 

As  we  discover  more  about  the  operation 
of  the  ifood  stamp  program.  It  becomes  ob- 
vious that  it  is  not  only  the  poor  who  are 
benefitting.  Through  a  loose  eligibility  for- 
mula, lax  administrative  controls,  and  the 
development  of  a  "welfare  ethic"  encourag- 
ing more  people  to  take  advantage  of  the 
program  as  a  right.  Individuals  who  are  non- 
needy  and  may  have  even  substantial  re- 
sources are  benefitting. 

I  could  spend  hours  listing  the  specific  In- 
dividual defects.  One  case  Involved  a  father 
who  complained  to  the  Governor's  ofiSce  In 
California  that  his  son  was  receiving  food 
stamps  while  attending  college — even 
though  the  father  earned  over  $100,000  a 
year.  U.S.  soldiers  have  used  food  stamps  in 
U.S.  commissaries.  Thousands  of  well  paW 
workers  have  gone  on  strike — and  collected 
food  stamps  along  with  their  strike  benefits. 
Individuals  with  substantial  resources  have 
been  able  to  collect  food  stamps  to  help  out 
with  their  food  bills.  In  many  communities 
a  "black  market"  has  developed  In  order  to 
resell  food  stamps  for  cash. 

And  while  many  of  the  non-needy  have 
collected  food  stamps,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  (with  the  assistance  of  our  court 
system)  conducts  an  "outreach"  program 
seeking  to  add  millions  more  to  the  list  of 
food  stamp  recipients. 

Governmental  and  private  groups  studying 
the  food  stamp  program  have  revealed  the 
many  abuses  built  Into  the  program.  The 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  responding 
to  a  request  from  a  U.S.  Senator  estimated  in 
October  of  1975  that  $264  million  was  wasted 
m  1974  on  overpayments  or  payments  to  per- 
sons not  eligible  to  be  on  the  rolls.  A  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  newspaper  reporter  after  a  thor- 
ough Investigation  estimated  that  the  figure 
of  waste  might  be  as  high  as  $797  mUUon. 

A  study  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
reported  In  March  of  1975  that  payment  er- 
rors were  made  In  66.1%  of  the  cases  sam- 
pled. Even  after  balancing  out  overpayments 
and  underpayments,  the  result  was  a  total  of 
23.3%  overpayments. 

Recently,  an  investigation  by  the  Washing- 
ton Star  revealed  that  some  vendors  have 
been  simply  keeping  the  money  they  receive 
from  selling  food  stamps  and  not  turning  It 
over  to  the  nearest  Federal  Reserve  Bank  as 
required  by  the  Agriculture  Department  reg- 
ulations. A  limited  check  of  vendors  showed 
that  eighteen  such  vendors  had  not  properly 
deposited  $8.7  mUlion  which  had  been  re- 
ceived from  those  who  purchased  stamps. 
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Another  exampl*  of  the  abuse  allowable  in 
this  program  was  iep<»ted  In  a  January  22, 
1076,  story  in  the  New  York  Times:  a  Bronx 
grocer  had  been  charged  with  selling  four 
snd  a  half  oimces  of  marijuana  for  $300 
worth  of  food  stan^M. 

I  have  co-sponsored  HJl.  8145,  the  National 
VooA  Stamp  Reform  Act.  This  bill  would  pro- 
vide assistance  to  the  truly  needy  but  it 
would  also  make  needed  reforms  which  would 
cut  back  on  the  number  of  non-needy  recipi- 
ents, reform  the  income  determination  level, 
provide  for  more  effective  identification  to 
prevent  fraud,  and  close  loopholes  which 
have  allowed  the  non-needy  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  program.  Slgnlflcautly,  these  re- 
forms would  save  the  taxpayers  over  one  and 
a  half  billion  dollars. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  consider  the  best 
Interest  of  the  country  and  the  taxpayers  by 
passing  the  meaningful  reforms  contained  In 
the  National  Food  Stamp  Reform  Act  In  or- 
der to  end  the  national  scandal  in  the  food 
stamp  program. 


AMERICA  NEEDS  US  NOW 


HON.  RONALD  M.  MOTTL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  26,  1976 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  presently 
our  country  is  facing  its  200th  birthday. 
The  people  of  the  Nation  are  raising 
many  questions  as  to  the  significance  of 
the  Bicentennial  Year — is  it  a  time  of 
Joy,  despair,  or  chtOlenge? 

I  am  submitting  for  inclusion  in  to- 
day's Record,  a  sermon  delivered  at 
Lakewood  Congregational  Church.  Lake- 
wood,  Ohio,  by  Rev.  Donald  W.  Morgan, 
reflecting  the  tenor  of  our  times  and 
offering  a  constructive  outlook  for  our 
country.  The  text  of  the  sermon  follows: 
America  Needs  Us  Now! 
(By  Donald  W.  Morgan) 

We're  celebrating  the  Bicentennial  these 
days.  We're  celebrating  the  birth  of  our  na- 
tion and  Its  first  200  years.  We're  resurrecting 
themes  of  our  oountey''  past  and  recorarlng 
a  sense  of  who  we  are  as  a  people.  It  Is  a 
(Urrlng  occasion.  It  Is  a  time  of  celebration. 

And  yet  there  is  an  undercurrent  of  un- 
easiness to  It.  There  is  a  certain  uneasiness 
as  to  whether  the  observance  vlU  prove  to  be 
shallow  and  superficial,  another  ^ical 
American  hoopla  to  dazzle  and  excite  the 
senses  but  lacking  In  substance.  Even  more, 
there  Is  a  certain  imeaslness  that  the  cele- 
bration of  oxu:  first  200  years  may  be  the  cele- 
bration of  our  best  200  years,  that  hereafter — 
after  we've  had  our  fling — ^It  will  be  a  story 
of  disintegration  and  decline.  Could  this  be 
our  country's  "last  hurrah"? 

When  in  1796  Jefferson  was  elected  Vice- 
President,  a  Congregational  minister  In  Con- 
necticut Included  Jefferson  In  his  prayers  be- 
fore his  Sunday  congregation.  "O  Lord  I"  he 
Intoned,  "wilt  Thou  bestow  upon  the  Vice- 
President  a  double  portion  o{  Thy  grace,  for 
Thou  knowest  he  needs  It."  Could  It  be  that 
our  prayers  should  be  so  burdened,  beseech- 
ing Ood  at  this  Juncture  to  give  us  a  double 
portion  of  his  grace,  because  "Thou  knowest 
tee  need  It."? 

A  parallel  has  been  noted  between  our  pres- 
ent condition  as  a  nation  and  that  of  Im- 
perial Rome  as  It  moved  toward  Its  demise. 
Earlier  this  month  scholars  gathered  at  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  International  Center  in 
Washington.  Tbmj  reflected  upon  Bdwaid 
Gibbon's  great  work,   the  first  volume  of 
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which  was  published  200  years  ago  In  1776, 
"The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire." 
Iliese  learned  men  saw  parallels.  They  made 
comparisons.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  they  de- 
tected trends  among  us  reminiscent  of  those 
among  the  Romans,  suggesting  a  similar 
doom  for  America  as  pursued  and  finally 
overtook  the  Roman  Empire. 

What  happened  to  Rome?  Despite  the  gen- 
ius of  Its  government,  the  engineering  of  Its 
highways,  the  vigor  of  Its  commerce,  the 
might  of  Its  military  power,  the  confluence 
of  many  cultures  said  peoples.  It  nm  its 
course.  It  petered  out.  It  became  something 
for  the  history  books.  Why  should  we  think 
we  can  avert  a  similar  end? 

What  happened  to  Rome?  WUl  Durant  In 
his  epic-work.  The  Story  of  Civilization,  Vol- 
ume m,  Caesar  and  Christ,  portrays  the 
sins,  the  folUes,  the  downfall  of  the  em- 
pire. "Rome,"  he  writes,  "was  conquered  not 
by  barbarian  invasion  from  without,  but  by 
barbarian  multiplication  within."  "The  es- 
sential causes  of  Rome's  decline  lay  In  her 
people,  her  morals,  her  class  struggle,  her 
failing  trade,  her  bureaucratic  de^otism, 
ber  stifling  taxes,  her  consuming  wars." 
There  it  Is,  in  a  nutshell!  All  from  within! 

What  happened  to  Rome  on  such  a  grand 
scale  has  happened  to  countless  other  so- 
cieties and  civilizations.  Historian  Arnold 
Toynbee,  whose  recent  passing  has  been 
mourned,  observed  that  of  21  civilizations,  19 
died  from  within,  not  by  conquest  from 
without.  It's  been  noted:  "There  were  no 
bands  playing  or  flags  waving  when  these 
civilizations  decayed.  It  happened  slowly.  In 
the  dark  when  no  one  was  aware."  Does  a 
similar  fate  await  America? 

Certainly  any  thoughtful  reflection  upon 
our  present  state  gives  us  pause.  Maybe  not 
all  is  wrong  with  America — that  would  be 
overstating  It,  but  who  can  say  all  Is  right 
with  America?  Are  there  not  symptoms  or 
signs  of  a  nation  or  a  society  on  the  wane? 
Could  we  be  over  the  hill  as  a  people?  Could 
we  be  on  the  sldds? 

God  knows,  our  national  image  has  been 
badly  tarnished  In  recent  years!  Our  adver- 
saries did  not  do  this  for  us;  we  did  It  all 
by  ourselves.  We  had  episodes  of  atrocities 
hardly  befitting  a  nation  built  upon  the 
principles  upon  which  this  nation  was  built. 
'We've  bad  spying  and  conspiracy  and  manip- 
ulation by  governmental  agencies  working  in 
secrecy  against  American  citizens  and  al- 
leged plots  of  assassination  contrary  to 
everything  and  everybody,  the  good  as  well  as 
stood  to  be  right  and  proper.  We've  had  cor- 
ruption In  high  places  transcending  the  cor- 
mptlon  of  any  prior  era  of  American  his- 
tory. Criminal  elements  took  charge  at  Ijie 
top  and  tlien  departed  with  neither  shame 
nor  remorse. 

God  knows,  there  has  been  a  serious  ero- 
sion of  public  confidence  in  our  leadership, 
our  political  parties,  ova  structures  and  in- 
stitutions. Along  with  this  there  has  been 
growing  and  devastating  cynicism  about 
everything  and  everybody,  the  good  as  well  as 
the  bad,  the  finest  as  well  as  the  worst.  This 
indiscriminate  cynicism  Is  hardening  us  as  a 
people,  tiardenlng  the  arteries  of  our  national 
life,  affecting  our  capacity  to  think  and  to 
reason,  straining  the  heartbeat  of  this  people. 

Ood  Icnows,  tliere  is  widespread  social  dis- 
integration, corruption,  Immorality.  Vulgar- 
ity seems  to  be  the  highest  level  to  which 
many  aspire  In  their  minds,  if  not  tbelr 
mouths.  Cheapness,  crudity,  coarseness  are 
in  the  saddle,  while  loyalty,  steadfastness, 
and  principle  have  been  thrown.  Violence  Is 
almost  the  American  way  of  life,  and  our 
citteens  are  armed  to  the  teeth  because  they 
no  longer  trust  society  to  protect  them.  It's 
been  suggested  we  ought  to  say  less  about  our 
Gross  National  Product  and  more  about  our 
Product  of  National  Crossness!  Of  coiirse  in 
one  way,  we've  gone  Rome  one  better.  We've 
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spread  It  out!  We've  been  thoroughly  demo- 
cratlct  In  tbe  Roman  Empire,  recalls  liistor- 
ian  Jaraslav  Fellkan  of  Tale,  only  a  minority 
could  Indulge  tbe  senses.  "Everybody's  en- 
titled to  be  depraved  now !" 

Are  these  the  qualities  of  a  healthy,  up- 
and-coming  society?  Or  are  these  the  tAgoa  at 
a  sick,  down  and  going  society?  i^K>uld  we  lae 
celebrating  our  past  or  mourning  our  futxue? 
Where  are  you  headed,  America?  What  are 
you  doing,  Americans? 

Let  it  be  noted  our  reaction  could  be  faiilty. 
We  could  be  seeing  some  things  whUe  miss- 
ing other  things.  We  could  be  misreading 
tixe  message  or  misdecipherlng  the  trends. 
We  know  that.  For  instance,  we  could  fall 
into  the  prophets-of-doom  trap,  couldn't 
we?  Surely  we're  needing  to  retain  balance 
of  outlook  when  we're  tempted  to  say  "we're 
going  to  the  dogs."  Have  you  heard  this? 

My  granddad  notes  the  world's  worn  cogs 

And  says  we're  going  to  the  dogs. 
His  granddad  in  his  hoxise  of  logs 

Thought  things  were  going  to  the  dogs. 
His  dad  among  the  Flemish  bogs. 

Swore  things  were  going  to  the  dogs. 
The  cave  man  in  his  queer  skin  togs 

Knew  things  were  going  to  the  dogs. 
Yet  this  Is  what  I'd  like  to  state. 

Those  dogs  have  had  an  awful  wait. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  could  be  over- 
confident. That's  a  risk,  too.  That  has  more 
often  been  the  falling  of  Americans  through 
the  years— cocksure  of  ourselves,  unable  to 
believe  the  Almighty  would  not  have  tbe  best 
of  all  destinies  ready  for  us.  A  la  All,  we  are 
prone  to  say:  "We  are  the  greatest!"  Over- 
confidence  could  be  our  downfall.  Somebody 
has  said  that  confidence  Is  that  perfectly 
wonderful  feeling  you  have  Just  before  you 
fall  flat  on  your  face! 

WeU,  certaiiUy  tboughtfulness.  reflection, 
awareness  are  in  order,  wouldn't  you  say? 
Without  predicting,  on  tbe  one  hand,  inevi- 
table decline  or.  on  tbe  other  hand,  inevitable 
progress,  surely  we  can  see  that  America 
needs  us  and  needs  us  now\  America  needs 
us  not  only  delighting  and  celebrating  our 
past,  but  equally  working  and  starlvlng  for 
our  future.  America  needs  us  not  only  doting 
on  the  patriots  of  yesteryear,  but  equally 
determining  to  be  worthy  patriots  ourselves 
today.  America  needs  us.  America  needs  us 

What  America  needs  from  us  is  real  effort 
toward  the  recovery  of  the  traits  of  a  healthy 
nation  and  a  wholesome  society.  What  are 
those  traits?  What  are  the  emphases  needed? 

First,  we  need  to  place  a  higher  value 
upon  character  and  worthwhile  contribution 
than  upon  money  and  fame.  Americans  have 
become  notorious  for  their  worship  of  the 
almighty  dollar.  You're  at  the  top  If  you've 
got  the  money.  No  other  test  seems  applied. 
No  other  quality  seems  expected.  This  is  tbe 
one  measure  of  human  worth.  It's  a  pretty 
shaky  basis  for  an  enduring  society,  but, 
note,  it  has  not  always  been  thus.  Tbe  found- 
ers of  this  nation  looked  for  other  qualities, 
a  higher  measure  of  a  man's  w<xtb;  and  so 
must  we. 

Second,  we  need  to  impose  greater  self- 
discipline  upon  ourselves  and  desist  in  over- 
playing unbridled  freedom.  Liberty  is  at  tbe 
heart  of  America,  but  absolute  liberty  is 
anarchy  and  idtimately  tyranny.  "Tbe  abso- 
lute freedom  of  one  man,"  it  has  been  said, 
"means  the  serfdom  of  another."  A  noted  bis- 
tCH-ian  of  ancient  Greece  brings  to  our  atten- 
tion, this:  "When  the  freedom  they  wished 
for  most  was  freedom  from  responsibility, 
then  Athens  ceased  to  be  free  and  was  never 
free  again."  "A  life  without  self-dtsolpllne 
is  not  worth  living."  and  a  society  without 
self-discipline  cannot  survive. 

Third,  we  need  greater  understanding  of 
tbe  importance  of  law  in  a  clvUiMd  sodety. 
Law  is  an  that  stands  between  xm  and  sav- 
agery, butchery,  and  barbarism.  It  is  life  at 
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the  mercy  of  the  mob.  Law  orders  the  traffic 
of  life  so  that  everyone  might  have  a  chtmce. 
The  protection  of  law.  Imperfect  though  It 
may  be,  is  the  monumental  achievement  of 
the  centiirles — of  ancient  Borne,  of  the 
Magna  Carta  and  Common  English  I^aw,  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Destroy  It.  and  centuries  of  struggle  and 
achievement  will  go  down  the  drain.  So 
treasure  it.  Honor  it.  Uphold  It.  It's  the  price 
of  a  civilized  world! 

Fourth,  we  need  a  greater  civic  sense  as 
over  against  the  excessive  emphasis  upon  me 
and  mine.  This  is  statesmanship,  with 
everyone  a  statesman.  It  means  a  larger  vi- 
sion and  a  longer  view.  It  means  an  overrid- 
ing concern  for  what  we  call  back  in  Massa- 
chusetts the  Commonwealth.  It  means 
striving  for  a  Just  society,  a  compassionate 
society,  a  sane  society  In  which  everyone  has 
a  chance.  The  disparity  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor  In  present-day  America  Is  an  omi- 
nous sign.  There  Is  too  little  concern  for  oth- 
ers, too  much  for  me  and  mine — my  group, 
my  type,  my  business,  my  neighborhood.  "I 
tremble  for  my  country,"  wTote  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson concerning  slavery,  "when  I  reflect 
that  Ood  Is  Just;  that  his  Justice  cannot 
sleep  forever."  We  need  a  broader  and  greater 
civic  sense  transcending  o\ir  private  Inter- 
ests. 

Fifth,  we  need  a  greater  love  for  our  coun- 
try— yes,  patriotism — as  opposed  to  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  prevailing  attitude  Just  now 
most  accurately,  if  somewhat  Indelicately, 
described  as  "Who  the  hell  cares?"  It's  true, 
things  have  happened  In  recent  years  to  give 
patriotism  a  bad  name.  There  has  been  an 
Inexcusable  dereliction  of  duty  thro\tghoxit 
the  ranks.  This  has  given  rise  to  national 
self-criticism;  but  self-crlticl.sm  is  one  thing, 
suicide  Is  another.  Said  someone  of  enormous 
wladom:  "I  ain't  much,  but  I'm  all  I've  got." 
Apply  that  to  our  nation.  We've  made  our 
mistakes,  but  our  nation,  our  country,  otir 
republic  is  all  we've  got.  It  deserves  our  de- 
votion, a  heart-warming  sen&e  that  "This 
land  is  my  land,  this  land  is  your  land."  At 
the  Rocky  River  Post  Office  this  past  week,  I 
overheard  a  postal  clerk  describe  the  ten- 
cent  stamps  he  had  In  stock.  He  said,  "Tlie 
American  flag  is  all  I've  got. "  He  spoke  a 
greater  truth  than  he  knew! 

Sixth,  we  need  a  greater  place  In  our  lives 
for  religious  faith  as  the  ordering,  chasten- 
ing, empowering  force  of  a  free  people.  What 
has  taken  over  in  recent  times  is  a  wishy- 
washy,  vague,  relativism  that  holds  nothing 
together.  There's  been  no  toughness  to  It.  It's 
been  limp  and  spineless  and  sentimental: 
faith  without  substance  and  without  cost. 
We're  needing  morel  We're  needing  a  faith 
that  disciplines  us  and  holds  us  up  to  our 
best,  the  kind  of  faith  our  forefathers  had 
in  mind  when,  in  their  wisdom,  they  spoke 
of  the  fear  of  the  Lord! 

These  are  the  traits,  the  qualities  of  a 
healthy  nation  and  a  wholesome  society  that 
America  needs  from  us,  now! 

Two  years  ago  I  viewed  the  remnants  of 
Hadrian's  Wall  along  the  northern  frontier 
of  England.  It  was  built  by  Emperor  Hadrian 
around  the  year  122.  It  marked  the  northern 
most  edge  of  the  vast  empire,  but  Rome 
would  go  no  further,  and  within  the  next  few 
centuries  Rome  declined  and  Anally  fell.  I 
mused  among  those  ruins:  "Could  a  similar 
late  await  America?  "  I  asked. 

The  answer?  It  lies  with  a  few  perhaps — a 
few  who  are,  a  few  who  understand,  a  few 
who  persevere,  a  few  never  cease  holding  up 
the  higher  traits  of  a  healthy  nation  and  a 
wholesome  society.  Following  the  Civil  War, 
the  CoUege  of  William  and  Mary  was  closed 
for  seven  years,  but  every  morning  President 
Ewell  rang  the  chapel  bell.  No  matter,  there 
were  no  students.  No  matter,  there  was  no 
faculty.  No  matter,  the  abandoned  buildings 
leaked  rain.  President  Ewell  still  rang  the 
bell.  America  needs  such  today,  need  them 
now!  America  needs  those  who  will  ring  the 
bell  for  the  best  and  the  finest! 
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AMNESTY  WEEK 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or  MAssAcansrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  26.  1976 

Mr.  HARRINaTON.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
think  most  of  us  in  Congress  and  In  the 
Nation  at  large  have  come  to  regard  our 
involvement  in  Vietnam  as  a  tragic  error 
of  monumental  proportions.  Whether  for 
pragmatic  or  for  moral  reasons,  we  now 
realize  that  Vietnam  was  one  of  the 
United  States  most  unfortunate  adven- 
tures. The  cost  was  enormous,  the  cause 
dubious,  and  the  execution  disastrous. 
But  now  the  question  arises,  who  paid 
for  our  national  mistake? 

Obvioufily  those  who  sacrificed  their 
lives  were  the  primary  victims.  But  an- 
other group  paid  and  continues  to  pay  a 
staggering  price:  the  American  military 
and  civilian  war  resisters.  Is  it  possible 
that  we  are  persecuting  the  very  people 
whose  actions  of  conscience  finally 
awakened  the  Nation?  We  owe  our  even- 
tual disentanglement  in  part  to  these 
people,  but  ironically  we  have  burdened 
them  with  exile,  prison  sentences,  and 
that  lingering  stigma,  the  less-than- 
honorable  discharge.  That  we  acknowl- 
edge they  were  right  but  persecute  them 
anyway  is  a  national  disgrace. 

On  September  16,  1974,  President  Ford 
proclaimed  a  program  of  limited  clem- 
ency for  some  of  those  who  resisted  the 
war.  Citing  a  "national  commitment  to 
justice  and  mercy,"  the  Pi-esident  said  he 
would  throw  the  weight  of  his  ofQce  "on 
the  side  of  leniency"  in  the  hope  that 
such  action  would  "bind  up  the  Nation's 
wounds." 

Unfortunately,  the  Piesident's  concep- 
tion of  leniency  required  an  admission  of 
guUt  and  2  years  of  "alternative  service"; 
82  percent  of  the  very  limited  number  of 
resisters  classified  as  eligible  chose  not  to 
accept  this  penance.  And  literally  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  other  resisters 
were  not  even  extended  the  offer.  The 
President's  clemency  program,  however 
well  intended,  has  boiled  down  to  feeble 
lipservice  which  has  reached  no  more 
th£m  5  percent  of  Vietnam  resisters.  And 
even  that  5  percent  have  been  branded 
with  a  special  form  of  punishment  in 
addition  to  the  terms  required  by  the 
President's  program:  the  "clemency  dis- 
charge." Already  the  Arizona  State  Legis- 
lature has  passed  a  law  which  bars  hold- 
ers of  this  "nonpimitlve"  release  from 
publicly  funded  jobs,  and  other  less  than 
enlightened  employgi>sTaTi  be  expected  to 
follow  suit.  Vmidr  the  circumstances, 
then,  it  would  se«m  that  the  President's 
program  to  "bind  up  the  Nation's 
woimds"  has  been  a  fiasco. 

In  recognition  of  this  Intolerable  situ- 
ation, and  as  part  of  the  ongoing  struggle 
to  truly  heal  the  still  festei-ing  wounds 
of  Vietnam,  this  week  has  been  declared 
Amnesty  Week  by  Governors  and  mayors 
across  the  country.  It  is  to  my  State's 
credit  that  the  Honorable  Michael  Duka- 
kis is  among  them.  His  declaration 
follows: 

A   Phoclamation — 1976 
(By  Michael  S.  DukakU) 
Whereas:  The  Indo-Chlna  War  has  ended; 
and 
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Whereas:  Our  Prisoners  of  War  have  re- 
turned; and 

Whereas :  The  United  States  has  given  ref- 
uge to  100,000  Vietnamese;  and 

Whereas:  Many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  and  their  families  still  suffer  the 
effects  of  that  war  either  by  separations  or 
social  stigma;  and 

Whereas:  Throughout  our  200  year  his- 
tory amnesty  has  been  declared  after  wars 
in  which  Americans  have  fought;  and 

Whereas:  President  Nixon  was  pardoned 
for  acts  committed  while  serving  as  Presi- 
dent; and 

Whereas:  The  wounds  of  that  war  wlU  be 
healed,  and  we  «ill  remember  those  who  have 
perished  and  seek  peace  with  those  who 
remain; 

Now,  therefore.  I,  Michael  S.  Dukakis,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
do  hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  February  22- 
29,  1976,  as  "Amnesty  Week"  and  urge  all 
citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  this  event  and  to  participate  fit- 
tingly in  its  observance. 


SUMNER  PIKE,  STATESMAN 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  COHEN 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  26,  1976 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  funeral 
services  were  held  in  Lubec,  Maine,  Tues- 
day for  Sumner  T.  Pike,  former  member 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
ion,  an  original  member  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  the  beloved 
elder  statesman  of  Washington  County, 
Maine. 

Mr.  Pike,  who  passed  away  over  the 
weekend  at  tlie  age  of  84,  served  a  dozen 
years  in  Washington  during  the  Roose- 
velt and  Truman  administrations.  But  he 
was  at  heart  a  Maine  man,  and  when  he 
returned  to  Maine  in  1951.  he  was  home 
to  stay. 

In  an  interview  with  Washington  cor- 
respondent Donald  R.  Larrabee  last 
spring,  Sumner  Pike  declared — 

I  never  got  Infected  with  Washington 
fever.  If  anything,  I  had  a  Washington  al- 
lergy. I  always  felt  I  was  camping  out  there. 

Once  back  in  Maine,  Mr.  Pike  re- 
mained active  in  government,  serving  on 
the  Maine  Public  Utilities  Commission  as 
chairman  and  in  the  State  legislature. 
Whatever  his  position,  he  remained  a  re- 
spected adviser  to  his  Washington  Coun- 
ty neighbors  and  State  officials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  fond  memory  of  Sum- 
ner Pike.  I  am  inserting  here  an  obituary 
of  Mr.  Pike  that  appeared  hi  the  Bangor 
Daily  News,  and  the  column  Don  Larra- 
bee wrote  last  spring  after  his  visit  with 
Mr.  Pike.  These  stories  tell  not  only  what 
Sumner  Pike  did  In  his  life,  but  who  he 
was  as  well. 

The  articles  follow: 

J  From  the  Bangor  (Maine)  Dally  News,  May 

31, 1975] 

The  Real  Poweh 

(By  Donald  R.  Larrabee) 

LuBcc. — Sumner  Pike,  elder  statesman 
and  citizen  of  the  world,  sat  In  wonderful 
serenity  looking  out  a  window  at  the  birds 
who  gather  at  his  feeder  constantly.  We  wpre 
both  20  years  younger  when  we  last  talked 
over  dinner  at  the  Metropolitan  Club  In 
Washington.  He  seemed  even  wiser  now. 

At  84,  Sumner  Pike  is  mentally  as  shnrp 
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as  ever.  It  was  a  tteat  to  remlnlsoe  in  the  liv- 
ing room  of  the  family  home.  I  had  corns  to 
Washington  Cotmty,  flrat  time  ever,  to  give 
the  commencement  address  at  the  University 
(rf  tlalne  In  Machlas  and  to  visit  the  Roose- 
velt Campobello  Intematl(«ial  Park.  Sumner 
Pike — all  the  Pikes — ^have  contributed  to  the 
preservation  oif  M>R'b  "Beloved  Island"  and 
to  the  beauty  of  this  place. 

In  my  talk  at  Machlas.  I  noted  that  most 
people  in  government  are  Immersed  In  thrtr 
own  Importance  and  it  is  the  happy,  success- 
ful public  figure  who  learns  humility  at  the 
start  and  somehow  manages  to  keep  It.  The 
best  thing  Washington-types  can  do  Is  re- 
mind themselves  that  the  real  power  of 
America  lies  not  within  the  geographic 
bounds  of  the  Fed««l  City  but  with  the  peo- 
ple who  live  beyond  tt. 

Sumner  knew  power  In  Washington.  He 
was  there  for  a  doeen  years,  on  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Oommlssion  and  with  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  its  formative 
period  in  the  early  years  of  the  nuclear  age. 
We  wondered  if  he  mU  led  all  that  excite- 
ment. 

"I  never  got  Infected  with  Washington 
fever."  he  replied.  "If  anything.  I  had  a 
Washington  allergy.  I  always  felt  I  was  Just 
camping  out  there." 

When  he  came  back  to  Maine,  Pike  served 
In  the  legislature,  resisted  temptation  to 
seek  the  governorship  and  found  pleasure 
in  such  pursuits  as  serving  on  the  Interna- 
tional Campobello  Commission.  Along  with 
Sen.  Edmimd  8.  Muskle  and  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  Jr.,  he  was  appointed  to  the  orig- 
inal Commission  ten  years  ago. 

Last  December,  physically  restricted  from 
traveling  far  from  home,  he  tendered  his 
resignation  to  President  Ford.  Somehow,  the 
fact  that  he  bad  resigned  escaped  pubUc 
notice  last  winter.  Curtis  Hutchlns.  Chair- 
man of  the  Boantl  of  Dead  River  Co.,  was 
named  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Sumner  unfolded  a  letter  from  President 
Ford:  "The  Commission  has  benefited  greatly 
from  your  experience  and  Judgment,  and  I 
am  sure  it  will  continue  to  benefit  from  your 
counsel  as  a  neighbor  and  friend  of  the 
Park." 

Of  that,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Sumner 
may  not  venture  £ar  from  the  old  homestead 
but  he  has  many  ways  to  communicate  bis 
Ideas,  not  the  least  of  which  is  through  his 
devoted  brothers  and  his  sisters  who  are  aU 
close  enough  to  gather  in  the  living  room 
for  "cocktails"  every  day  at  6.  Sumner 
teesn't  Indulge  any  more,  but  be  enjoys  the 
fringe  benefits. 

We  had  the  delightful  experience  of  get- 
ting to  know  Radcliffe  (Rad)  Pike,  roughly 
72  and  filled  with  the  Joy  of  Uving.  Rad  had 
Just  retui-ned  from  London  where  he  con- 
ferred with  fellow-natiuallsts  and  bcutlcul- 
turists.  He  Is  an  adviser  on  landscaping  at 
the  University  of  New  Hampshire  and  rank- 
ing authority  on  the  flora  and  fauna  of 
Washington  County  and  nearby  Campoballo. 
Rad  was  executive  secretary  of  the  Park 
Commission,  now  serves  as  naturalist  con- 
sulUnt. 

Another  brother,  Moses  Pike,  at  78,  stUl 
operates  the  most  successful  sardine  and  fish 
canneries  in  an  area  which  has  seen  them 
go  doMm  the  drain,  one  by  one.  He  is  active 
to  business,  loves  Ice  fishing  and  hunting. 
Alger  Pike,  76,  U  the  gardener  of  the  family, 
with  a  host  of  interests  as  varied  as  those 
of  his  btvtbers.  Sister  Marjorle  (McCurdy) 
is  79— "just  a  girl.-  says  Bad. 

When  Bad  is  away,  Linnea  Calder  comes 
in  to  cook  the  meals  and  keep  an  eye  on 
things  in  the  Lubec  home.  Mn.  Calder,  who 
grew  up  in  the  Campobello  world  of  the 
Rooeevelts  where  her  mother  was  the  house- 
keeper, is  practically  a  member  of  the  Pike 
family. 

Bwe  at  Passama-Quoddy  Bay.  where  the 
tides  move  quickly  and  more  powerfully  than 
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anywbere  in  the  world,  we  couldnt  resist 
asking  Sumner  Pike  about  the  energy  tbat 
lies  within  reach.  They've  been  talking  about 
the  Quoddy  tidal  power  project  since  he  was 
a  young  man.  Did  he  think  Quoddy  would 
ever  become  a  reality? 

"We  ought  to  keep  it  idive,"  he  said,  "but, 
no,  I  doubt  if  it  will  ever  be  built.  With  the 
cost  of  oil  as  high  as  it  is,  that  helps  the 
benefit-cost  ratio  of  the  project  but,  at 
course,  you've  got  higher  conslructlon  costs, 
too.  And  the  impact  on  the  fisheries  is  some- 
thing that  will  concern  Canada,  perhaps  now 
more  than  ever." 

Rad  Pike  remarked  later  that  his  brother 
seemed  a  bit  too  pessimistic  about  Quoddy. 
Rad  wouldn't  write  It  off  Just  yet. 

Tbe  Jury  also  still  seems  to  be  out  on  a 
refinery  for  the  area — but  the  Pikes  clearly 
would  Just  as  soon  not  see  it  come  to  their 
beloved  Bay.  Sumner  is  slightly  amused  with 
the  heavy — almost  complete — emphasis  at 
environmental  hearings  on  the  impact  of 
oil  spills  from  such  a  project. 

"The  Pitston  people  would  bring  In  Mid- 
dle East  oil  for  desulfurizatlon.  The  refinny 
would  emit  a  chemical  which  when  mixed 
with  the  fogs  around  here  would  become  sul- 
furic acid  and  that  would  be  sprayed  all  over 
the  countryside." 

Rad  Pike  winced  at  the  thought.  He  has 
found  rare  ferns  and  mosses,  bushes  and 
shrubs,  blossoms  and  berries  in  the  unique 
ecology  of  their  homeland  that  would  suffer 
possible  extinction  from  the  dally  emissions 
of  such  a  refinery. 

And  It  comes  as  a  disturbing  thought  also 
to  a  first-time  visitor  who  saw  Spring  come 
to  the  Nation's  Capital  a  few  weeks  ago — 
but  never  with  anything  like  the  beauty  of 
its  arrival  in  Washington  County.  The  clean, 
clear  unboiled  grandeur  of  this  garden  spot 
Is  worthy  of  the  dedication  of  its  native 
songs  and  daughters — the  Pikes  and  their 
neighbors  and  friends. 

No  wonder  Sunmer  Pike  never  let  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  get  to  him.  He  bad  Washington 
County  to  come  back  to — and  preserve.  Little 
wonder,  too,  that  FDR  shed  a  tear  when  he 
realized  he  could  no  longer  sail  these  waters 
and  tramp  the  woods,  bogs  and  beaches  of 
his  "Beloved  Island." 

[From  the  Bangor  (Maine)  Dally  News, 
Feb.  23, 1978] 

EX-AEC  CBAnUCAK,  SUMNBX  PiKE.  DEAO 

Lubec. — Sumner  Tucker  Pike,  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission under  Harry  S.  Truman,  and  a  for- 
mer representative  in  the  Maine  legislature, 
died  Feb.  20  at  his  home  here.  He  was  84. 

Pike  was  bom  in  Lubec,  attended  Hebron 
Academy  and  was  graduated  from  Bowdoin 
College  in  1913.  He  started  courses  at  Harvard 
Business  School,  but  as  he  put  it  "my  money 
ran  out  Just  before  the  Harvard-Yale  game." 

His  career  in  finance  and  utilities  began 
when  he  signed  on  as  a  $50-a-month  book- 
keeper for  Stone  and  Webster,  a  light  and 
power  firm  in  Boston. 

Diuing  World  War  I  he  served  as  an  artil- 
lery officer  and  officer  candidates  instructor. 
Immediately  following  the  war  be  sold  gaso- 
line station  equipment  in  the  southwest  part 
of  the  country. 

He  became  associated  with  the  securities 
section  of  Continental  Oroup  Insurance  in 
tbe  early  1920s.  In  1928  he  Joined  an  invest- 
ment firm.  Pomeroy  and  Co.  where  be  worked 
his  way  up  to  vice  president  and  direct(»r. 

In  1940,  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
i4>polnted  him  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  a  post  Pike 
held  untU  1946. 

He  returned  to  Lubec  only  to  be  called  on 
to  serve  as  cbainnan  of  tbe  newly  formed 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  by  President 
Harry  Truman.  After  serving  on  tbe  atomic 
energy  panel  for  five  years.  Pike  returned  to 
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Maine  to  become  part  of  the  state  govern- 
ment scene. 

He  was  chairman  of  the  Maine  PubUc  t7tlll< 
ties  Commission  from  19S3  to  1958.  He  alst.) 
served  on  Gov.  John  Reed's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Passamaquoddy  Bay  and  St. 
John  Hydroelectric  Project,  Oov.  Clinton 
Clausen's  Committee  on  Atomic  Develop- 
ment, Gov.  Edmund  Miiskie'B  Committee  on 
Interstate  Cooperation  and  in  niunerOus 
consultant  positions. 

Pike  served  two  terms  in  the  Maine  Legis- 
lature in  1960  and  1964.  Since  1964  he  bad 
been  in  retirement  at  his  Lubec  home  at  2 
Church  St. 

In  retirement  Pike  continued  to  be  active 
in  various  organizations  such  as  the  Ocean- 
ogn^hic  Commission  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  and  the  Campobello  Com- 
mission. 

Funeral  services  will  be  beld  Tuesday  at 
the  Christian  Temple  In  Lubec. 


RACIAL  DISCRIMINATION   IN 
EMPLOYMENT    POLICIES 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF   CALIFORinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  26,  1976 

Mr.  TyEUAJiiS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  I  would  like  to 
insert  a  statement  into  the  Record  made 
by  Carlton  B.  Ooodlett.  Ph.  D.,  MJD., 
president.  National  Newspaper  Publish- 
ers— ^the  Black  Press  of  America,  to 
Clarence  Kdly.  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigati(xi  on  January  12, 
1976: 

Remarks  by  Cablton  B.  Ooodlett,  Ph.  D., 
MJD. 

Mr.  Clarence  Kelly.  Director  of  the  ^d- 
eral  Bureau  of  Investigation: 

As  President.  National  Newspaper  Publish- 
ers Association — ^The  Black  Press  of  America, 
we  appreciate  this  historic  meeting.  My  as- 
sociates have  indicated  clearly  tlie  disparity 
between  the  FBI's  performance  and  tbe  man- 
date of  the  Federal  Equal  Enq>loyment  Op- 
portunities statutes.  We  shall  not  repeat 
these  data  describing  the  FBI's  racial  * 
discrimination  in  employment  policies. 

25  million  Blacks-17SA  are  tbe  36tb  largest 
nation  in  tbe  world  with  168  other  iiatlons 
having  smaller  populations.  Blacks-USA  are 
more  numerous  than  33  of  the  36  nations 
comprising  the  North  and  South  American 
Continents,  i.e.  Wbite-USA  (186  million). 
BrasU  (91  million)  and  Mexico  (46  million) . 
Black  people  in  the  USA  have  long  been 
aware  of  the  insensitivlty  and  the  evil  atti- 
tude of  former  FBI  Director,  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
in  his  repeated  promulgation  that  the  FBI 
was  Interested  only  in  law  and  order  and  con- 
sidered Justice  irrelevant.  The  long  period  of 
covert  and  overt  harassment  and  character 
assassination  carried  on  by  Hoover  and  the 
FBI  were  not  unknown  to  knowledgeable 
blacks  in  the  USA  years  prior  to  Watergate. 
Blacks  have  always  considered  the  FBI  an 
Institution  established  to  maintain  the  status 
quo.  However,  with  President  Johnson's  Re- 
port on  Civil  Disorders  (the  Kemer  Report), 
the  nation's  sickness,  racism,  was  identi- 
fied and  defined  for  aU  times,  for  aU  US  citi- 
zens to  see,  and  the  USA  was  identified  as  a 
nation  of  two  people,  tbe  white  majority  and 
the  black  minority,  sepcuvte  and  unequal. 

Blacks  know  that  a  racist  society  hones  its 
every  Instrument,  and  eqMdally  its  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  to  respond  to  the  man- 
dates of  racism;  even  prior  to  tbe  K^mer  Re- 
port blacks  knew  tbe  FBI  wtm  a  microcosm 
of  racism  reflecting  the  endemic  sickness  of 
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the  nation.  Many  black  visionaries  and  non- 
pragmatists  believed  tbat  the  Keruer  Re- 
port's diagnosis  of  racism  as  the  national 
malady  would  lead  to  constructive  efforts  to 
eliminate  this  cancerous  condition  from  the 
body  politic. 

Eight  post-Kerner  Report  years  have  dem- 
onstrated that  the  nation  still  abounds 
with  racism,  toid  the  two  groups,  the  white 
majority  and  the  black  minority,  are  more 
separate  and  more  unequal. 

As  a  behavioral  scientist  and  a  physician, 
I  know  that  racism,  imattended,  will  destroy 
the  political  organism  as  surely  as  cancer, 
unattended,  will  destroy  the  human  body. 
As  in  medicine,  radical  measures,  including 
surgery,  are  needed  to  destroy  cancer.  Racism 
which  afflicts  the  white  majority  will  re- 
quire such  heroic  measxires.  Unfortunately, 
the  instruments  of  government — executive, 
legislative  and  Judiciary — continue  to  reflect 
endemic  racism,  covertly  and  overtly,  in 
every  governmental  act. 

Becau.se  of  the  revelations  of  misdeeds  by 
the  FBI  in  the  Watergate  scandal,  the  a^as- 
slnatlon  of  President  Kennedy,  collusions  in 
the  mtirder  of  Fred  Hampton,  the  murder  of 
four  Black  Panther  members  In  the  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Diego  area,  and  the  FBI 
machinations  against  the  "U.S."  and  the 
Panthers  in  Southern  California,  and  the 
collusion  of  the  FBI  with  Southern  mob 
Klansmen  In  the  Freedom  Rides  of  the 
1960s — and  more  especially,  J.  Edgar  Hoover's 
efforts  of  viUflcation  and  attempted  charac- 
ter assassination  of  the  late  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  These  events,  and  many  crimes  yet 
undisclosed  have  led  to  a  crisis  In  Black-USA. 
in  its  apperception  of  the  continued  role  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  vls-a-vis 
Black-USA. 

While  we  come  to  this  meeting  with  an 
attitude  of  forbearance,  the  Black  Press  of 
America  requests  of  you  a  firm,  clear,  im- 
equlvocal  statement  on  Ihe  basic  philo- 
sophical direction  and  the  organizational 
procedures  which  the  FBI  plans  to  take  in 
its  efforts  to  build  a  renewed  confidence  and 
trust  in  Black  USA  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  We  demand  a  statement  from 
you  that  under  your  leadership  the  FBI  will 
not  be  a  continiiing  Instrument  of  oppres- 
sion in  a  racist  society  against  all  black 
leaders,  black  organizations  and  ordinary 
black  citizens  who  are  determined  to  con- 
tinue the  struggle  against  the  blight  of 
racism,  which  daUy  beclouds  the  black 
existence  and  experience,  so  as  to  eradicate 
from  the  nation  all  economic  racism,  edu- 
cational racism,  housing  racism  and  racism 
in  the  administration  of  Justice. 

We  await  with  some  concern  s\ich  a  defini- 
tive statement.  The  National  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association — The  Black  Press 
of  America — with  140-odd  newspapers  pub- 
lished In  more  than  90-odd  cities,  offers  to 
the  FBI  a  vehicle  by  which  your  statement 
on  these  pressing  matters  might  be  conveyed 
to  the  black  masses  in  the  USA.  As  hereto- 
fore, we  shall  continue  to  support  the  FBI 
in  the  exercise  of  its  statutory  mandated 
functions,  and  with  renewed  dedication  we 
shall  concern  oitrselves  In  the  monitoring 
of  activities  of  this  important  executive 
agency. 

Moreover,  through  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  we  shall  urge  that  the  term  of  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion .shall  be  limited  to  a  term  of  from  6  to 
8  years,  with  nonreappointment,  so  that 
the  individual  occupying  the  directorship  of 
the  FBI  will  be  beholden  to  no  one,  be  they 
President,  or  Members  of  Congress,  or  any 
other  powerful  figures,  but  only  to  his  own 
conscience  and  his  or  her  will  to  develop  a 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  which  re- 
flects In  its  deeds  a  dedication  to  the  cause 
of  the  people — that  evil  shall  not  thrive 
amongst  us. 
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This  new  covenant  between  the  FBI  and 
Black-USA  is  eagerly  awaited.  Such  a  dec- 
claration  of  conscience  and  principle  by  you 
reassuring  us  that  under  your  directorship 
the  FBI  will  become  an  instrument  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  J\]stlce  must  be  the 
ximbrella  imder  which  law  and  order  shall 
prevail.  As  regards  the  enforcement  of  the 
law.  Black  USA  expects  no  special  treatment: 
Black  USA  shall  accept  no  less  than  equal 
treatment.  We  demand  that  the  FBI  permit 
its  deeds  to  approximate  the  nation's  creeds. 

OiUy  when  blacks  have  seen  manifesta- 
tions of  this  new  FBI  will  it  be  Incumbent 
upon  us,  individually  and  collectively,  as 
spokesmen  for  25  million  blacks,  to  elevate 
the  FBI  and  Its  associated  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  the  high  pedestal  which  it  once 
occupied:  a  federal  agency  serving  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people,  to  preserve  the  law,  to 
preserve  order,  under  the  mandate  of  Justice. 


ANTIDEFENSE  LOBBYISTS  TARGET 
CAPITOL  HILL:  THE  AD  HOC 
COALITION  FOR  A  NEW  FOREIGN 
POLICY 


HON.  URRY  McDonald 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  26,  1976 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  coalition  of  radical  left  or- 
ganizations which  were  for  the  most  part 
previoasly  active  in  supporting  the  Viet- 
namese Communists  has  shifted  its  focus 
in  line  with  changed  conditions.  Their 
goal  for  1976  is  to  slash  the  U.S.  defense 
budget  with  an  eye  toward  ending  the 
U.S.  role  as  a  world  power  counter- 
balancing the  Soviet  Union  and  toward 
establishing  a  new  U.S.  foreign  policy 
which  would  inile  out  any  American  In- 
tervention to  assist  our  allies. 

My  colleagues  will  no  doubt  recall  that 
the  so-called  "peace"  and  "disarmament" 
movement  arose  In  the  late  1940's  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Soviet  Uhlon's  cold  war 
of  aggression  against  the  non-Com- 
munist world.  The  Soviet  strategists  had 
to  devise  ways  of  on  the  one  hand  nullify- 
ing our  atomic  weapons  advantage  and 
preventing  American  and  free  world  as- 
sistance to  countries  and  governments 
resisting  Communist  aggression,  such  as 
in  Korea. 

One  of  the  countermeasui-es  was  the 
development  of  a  worldwide  propaganda 
apparatus  imder  the  control  of  tlie  World 
Peace  Coimcil — ^WPC.  The  WPC  has  used 
the  specter  of  nuclear  destruction  to 
manipulate  pacifist,  religious,  and  other 
organizations  to  take  a  "better  Red  than 
dead"  position.  At  the  same  time,  the 
WPC  apparatus  has  denounced  every 
nonnuclear  American  coimtermove  to 
Soviet-backed  Commimist  oppression  as 
"imperialist"  and  'increasing  the 
dangers  of  war." 

But  then  we  all  certainly  recall  that 
the  Marxist-Leninists  believe  that  war 
IS  the  inevitable  product  of  capitalism 
and  that  peace  will  only  be  achieved  with 
the  destruction  of  the  class  society  and 
the  imposition  of  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  under  communism.  So  the 
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World  Peace  Council  and  the  organiza- 
tions which  follow  its  lead  promote 
peace — a  Commimist  totalitarian  state- 
when  they  promote  the  Vletcong,  the 
Khmer  Rouge,  the  MPLA  In  Angola,  or 
the  aims  of  the  Cuban-backed  Puerto 
Rican  Socialist  Party  in  this  coimtry. 

In  the  spring  of  1975,  with  the  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  support  for  the  non-Com- 
munist governments  In  Soutlieast  Asia, 
the  Soviet-controlled  "peace  movement" 
in  this  country  laimched  a  drive  to  dras- 
tically slash  the  defense  budget  with  the 
excuse  that  America  needed  huge  domes- 
tic welfare  spending  programs,  not  over- 
seas bases.  The  Commmilst  Party,  U.S-A., 
CPUSA-administered  U.S.  section  of 
the  World  Peace  Coimcil  held  a  Con- 
ference for  a  Drastic  Cutback  in  Military 
Spending  in  April  1975,  in  Chicago,  and 
set  up  a  national  center  to  promote  that 
goal  in  the  WPC's  New  York  offices 
staffed  by  CPUSA  and  WPC  members 
Pauline  Royce  Rosen  and  Prances 
Bordofsky,  also  known  as  Fran  Bordos. 

In  June,  1975,  the  Ad  Hoc  Coalition  for 
a  New  Foreign  Policy,  CNPP,  operating 
from  110  Maryland  Avenue,  NE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20002  202/546-8400  emerged 
from  the  former  Coalition  to  Stop  Fund- 
ing the  War  with  the  goal  "to  keep  the 
pressure  on  Congress  during  this  key 
transition  period  for  U.S.  foreign  policy." 

In  their  Legislative  Update,  dated 
spring  1976,  the  Coalition  for  a  New  For- 
eign Policy  states: 

The  peace  movement  is  consolidating  Its 
forces  for  a  major  campaign  to  cut  military 
spending  and  reorient  U.B.  foreign  policy. 

In  the  past,  peace  activists  have  attempted 
to  change  specific  foreign  policies  by  attack- 
ing their  funding  support  in  Congress.  8o  It 
was  with  the  Cambodia  bombing  cutoff 
amendment  In  1973,  and  the  series  of  anti- 
aid  amendments  which  cut  almost  a  billion 
dollars  out  of  Nixon's  1975  military  assistance 
request  for  Saigon. 

Now,  instead  of  isolated  policies,  activists 
must  target  broad  foreign  policy  goals  and 
the  entire  military  budget.  In  this  way,  the 
momentum  of  recent  victories  can  build  and 
contribute  to  an  expanding  peace  movement. 

The  CNFP  exactly  parallels  the 
CPUSA 's  line  in  its  frraits  and  in  its  own 
editorials  when  they  state: 

The  three  issues  of  new  foreign  policy,  cuts 
in  military  spending,  and  Increased  funding 
for  domestic  programs  are  Inextricably 
linked.  They  form  the  basis  for  a  broad 
movement  which  can  unite  many  constit- 
uencies which  have  traditionally  not  worked 
together.  In  this  potential  unity  Is  the  his- 
toric opportvmlty  for  major  change  in  the 
direction  of  American  foreign  policy. 

The  "new  allies"  sought  by  the  Coali- 
tion for  a  New  Foreign  Policy  are  speci- 
fied as  Including  some  of  the  major 
unions.  Including  those  who  have  anti- 
Communist  socialists  among  their  lead- 
ing officials.  The  CNFP  feels  that  its  calls 
for  major  domestic  spending  programs 
will  attract  support  from  the  United 
Auto  Workers,  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers,  Textile  Woi*ers,  United  Steel- 
workers,  United  Mine  Workers,  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  State,  County,  and 
Mwiicipal  Employees,  as  well  as  the 
CPUSA-domlnated  International  Long- 
shoremen's and  Warehousemen's  Union. 

The  coalition  has  directed  its  orga- 
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nisers  to  approAch  "additional  unions 
that  should  be  open  to  joining  a  local 
campaign"  such  a«  the  American  Federa- 
tk«i  of  Teachors,  Building  Ttades  Un- 
ions. Cowmnnkiattons  Workeis  of  Amer- 
k»,  the  International  Ladles  Gkirment 
W(»-kers  Union.  National  Farmers  Union, 
Service  Employees  International  Unltm, 
Transport  Workers  Union,  United  Farm 
Workers,  and  the  CPUSA-d(»ninated 
Hospital  Workers  Union,  Local  1199. 

The  CNFP  opportunists  clearly  show 
their  bias  as  tl^  target  new  groups  to 
be  brought  into  their  campaign.  Under 
the  command,  "join  with  community  and 
public  interest  groups,"  the  coalition 
orders  its  local  organizers: 

A  wide  range  of  community  and  public 
Interest  groups  oppose  the  squandering  of 
scarce  resources  on  foreign  military  adven- 
tures and  an  expanding  military  budget.  They 
know  that  only  when  we  rid  ourselves  of  the 
present  Interrentlpnlst  foreign  policy  wiU 
Americans  begin  to  focus  on  problems  at 
home. 

The  CNPP  then  lists  as  "among  those 
most  likely  to  be  interested"  in  joining 
them: 
Black  and  Minority  Organizations 
Environmental  and  Consumer  Groups 
Public  Interest  Research  Groups 
PTA's,  School  Boards  and  Teachers  Asso- 
ciations 
League  of  Women  Voters 
NOW  (National  Organization  for  Women) 
Chapters 
Senior  Citizens  Clubs 

Food  Cooperatives,  Health  and  Day  Caie 
CenteUt 
Welfare  Rights  and  Tenants  Groups 
Chambers  of  Commerce 
Klwanis,  Lions  and  Rntary  Clubs. 

The  coalition  also  has  targeted  local 
political  figures  who  are  looking  for  mas- 
sive Federal  funding  to  help  them  out  of 
financial  difficulties  as  potential  allies. 

The  coalition  states  that  it  is  a  lobby- 
ing effort  "by  national  religious,  social 
action,  education  and  peace  organiza- 
tions" wliich  intends  "to  insure  that  Con- 
gress recognizes  the  widespread  grass 
roots  sentiment  supporting  a  funda- 
mentally new  foreign  policy." 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Ad  Hoc  Co- 
alition for  a  New  Foreign  Policy  is  pri- 
marily a  lobbying  organization,  it  ad- 
vertises the  fact  that  the  United  Mettiod- 
1st  Churoh  Board  of  Church  and  So- 
ciety is  acting  as  a  tax  deductible  con- 
duit for  contributions. 

The  CNFP  asks: 

How  can  we  tor%e  a  successful  national 
campaign  to  reorient  U.S.  foreign  policy  and 
substantially  cut  the  bloated  mUltary 
budget? 

As  we  learned  during  the  last  two  years 
of  the  Indochina  war,  we  must  surface  the 
progressive  foreign  policy  sentiment  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  and  focus  that  sentiment 
on  Washington.  When  Congress  votes  on 
national  spending  priorities  in  the  First 
Budget  Resolution  (Aprtl  2&-May  16),  every 
Member  must  know  that  the  American  peo- 
ple support  a  new  foreign  policy  that  wUI.  In 
turn.  "aUow"  for  a  major  reduction  in  mili- 
tary spending  and  a  transfer  of  funds  to 
domestic  programs. 

CNFP  states  that  having  achieved 
"unity  within  the  peace  movement 
uound  a  cmnmon  strategy."  the  acttvlsts 
win  "put  more  pressure  on  Congress  to 
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eliminate  eontroversial  weapons  sys- 
tems— ^B-1  bomber — and  to  alter  costly 
foreign  policies — aid  to  dictators." 

On  February  2,  1976,  Earl  C.  Ravenal. 
now  a  professor  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
School  of  Advanced  International  Affairs 
who  was  previously  associated  with  Rich- 
ard I.  Bamet  at  the  Institute  for  Policy 
Studies,  IPS,  testified  on  behalf  of  the 
Ad  Hoc  Coalition  for  a  New  Foreign  Pol- 
icy before  the  House  Budget  Committee. 

A  summai'y  of  the  Ravenal  testimony 
prepared  by  the  CNFP  states: 

It  is  feasible,  wltliln  five  years,  to  con- 
sider a  Pacific  posture  with  no  bases  west 
of  Guam  and  no  military  assistance  to  any 
of  our  client  states  in  Asia.  In  EJiirope,  al- 
though the  process  of  disengagement  neces- 
sarily will  be  more  delicate,  «U  200,000  troops 
could  be  withdrawn  and  deactivated  over  a 
ten-year  period. 

For  Ravenal  and  his  cohorts,  American 
allies  are  mere  "client  states,"  and  no 
doubt  the  "delicacy"  of  a  total  American 
withdrawal  from  Europe  is  due  to  what 
CNFP  members  term  "outmoded  anti- 
communism"  of  American  and  European 
leaders. 

Ravenal  and  the  CNFP  call  for  cutting 
"only  an  additional  860,000"  U.S.  troops. 
This  would  be  a  cut  of  over  40  percent 
of  the  total  U.S.  defense  force.  The  Soviet 
Union  currently  has  4.4  million  men  in 
Its  armed  services  and  the  number  has 
been  stesMiily  increasing  despite  the  criti- 
cal labor  shortage  In  the  U.S.8JR. 

Ravenal  asserts  that  the  massive  U.S. 
disarmament  would  save  $12  billion  and 
that  "$4 'A  billion  would  come  from  the 
complete  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  forces 
from  Korea,  and  termination  of  mihtary 
assistance  to  the  Park  regime."  Total  U.S. 
witlidrawal  from  South  Korea  and  com- 
plete cessation  of  economic  and  military 
assistance  to  the  South  Korean  people  is 
being  supported  by  a  niunber  of  U.S. 
groups  which  exhibit  a  pro-North  Korean 
bias. 

One  of  these,  the  Center  for  Defense 
Information,  a  project  of  the  Fund  for 
Peace  which  also  runs  the  Center  for 
National  Security  Studies,  a  project  do- 
ing its  best  to  destroy  the  intelligence 
agencies,  is  calling  for  U.S.  detente  with 
the  North  Korean  Communists  and  as- 
serting that  any  new  North  Korean  at- 
tack on  South  Korea  should  be  viewed 
as  purely  Korean  and  "be  separated  as 
much  as  possible  from  great  power  in- 
volvement." And  this  as  if  Kim  n  Sung 
could  exist  without  Soviet  and  Chinese 
support. 

The  object  of  the  CoaUtion  for  a  New 
Foreign  Policy  is  clear.  They  note  that 
om*  drastically  reduced  military  stance 
"would  force  the  United  States  to  rely 
on  otlier  means  for  exerting  its  influence 
internationally." 

The  coalition  notes  that  if  we  dis- 
armed "friendship  and  trade  would  be- 
come possible  with  a  large  number  of 
countries  which  we  are  presently  at- 
tempting to  isolate  as  a  result  of  existing 
foreign  policy."  No  doubt  CNFP  refers 
to  such  Communist  nations  as  Cuba. 
Vietnam,  Cambodia,  North  Korea,  and  so 
forth. 

Then  with  a  fine  sense  of  the  Marxist- 
Leninist  theory  of  "inevitable  progress  of 
socialism,"  the  CNFP  notes: 
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True,  some  of  the  shaky  governments  com- 
pletely dependent  on  VS.  aid  would  col- 
lapse; but  that  is  on  the  agenda  In  any 
event. 

CNFP  states  one  of  its  chief  goals  is 
heading  off  any  further  foreign  military 
adventures — by  which  they  mean  any  use 
of  U.S.  troops  in  any  part  of  the  world 
to  assist  our  allies.  CNFP  characterizes 
its  opponents  as  "those  who  pin  their 
h<H)es  for  America's  future  on  our  abiUty 
to  r^ress  and  control  the  turbulent 
changes  occurring  all  over  the  world." 
Clearly  CNSS  opposes  U.S.  assistance  to 
non-Marxist  governments  resisting  So- 
viet, Chinese  or  Cuban  backed  subversion 
and  terrorism.  In  a  world  in  which  the 
United  Nations  forum  hails  tenx>rists  as 
"flghtere  for  national  liberation,"  in  a 
wOTld  in  which  the  U.SJ3 Jl.  and  its  satel- 
lites finance  and  train  terrorists  in  many 
countries  uid  send  brigades  to  conquer 
Angola  for  the  local  Communist  guerrilla 
movement,  the  United  States  certainly 
needs  to  be  able  to  exerolse  when  neces- 
sary control  over  turbulent  clumges. 

The  spring  campaign  by  the  Coalition 
for  a  New  Foreign  Policy  calls  for  first 
pi-essuring  the  House  and  Senate  Budget 
Committees  "to  increase  d<xnestic  pi*o- 
grams  and  decrease  military  spending." 
The  CNPP  "activist  strategy"  dh-ective 
states: 

Pressure  Armed  Services  and  other  relevant 
committees  to  lower  their  spending  esti- 
mates to  be  submitted  to  Bu<lget  committees. 

The  coalition  also  has  a  program  call- 
ing for  local  CNPP  supporters  to  send 
delegations  to  our  district  offices  dui-ing 
the  April  recess  and  to  organize  for  floor 
amendments  to  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion "aimed  at  lowering  ceiling  on  mili- 
tary spending." 

After  recess,  the  coalition  intends  to 
organize  telephone  and  telegraph  cam- 
paigns from  local  "community  and  or- 
ganizational leaders."  They  state: 

Generate  pressure  as  your  Congressperson 
to  support  floor  amendments  to  eliminate  or 
delay  particular  weapons  systems  (B-1  Bomb- 
er, Trident.  AWACS)  and  reduce  troop  levels 
abroad. 

The  CNFP  lists  its  staff  and  partici- 
pating organizations  as  indluding: 

Administrative  CiNxunlttee:  Co-chairper- 
sons: Edward  F.  Snyder,  Friends'  Committee 
on  National  Legislation:  Joyce  Hamlin, 
United  Methodist  Board  of  Global  Bflnlstries, 
Women's  Division. 

Ira  Arlook,  Campaign  for  a  Democratic 
Foreign  Policy. 

Carol  Clifford,  Friends'  of  Indochina  Or- 
ganiziug  Committee. 

Sanford  Gottlieb,  SANE. 

John  Isaacs,  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action. 

Don  Luce,  Clergy  and  Laity  Concerned. 

John  McAuliff,  American  Friends  Service 
Committee. 

Legislative  Committee: 

Jacqui  Chagnon.  Vietnamese  American 
Reconciliation  Center. 

Carol  Clifford,  Friends  of  Indochina  Or- 
ganizing Conunittee. 

John  Isaacs,  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action. 

Gary  Porter,  Indochina  Resource  Center. 
Edward  F.  Snyder,  Friends,  Committee  on 
National  Legislation. 
Edith  Vlllastrlgo,  Women  Strike  for  Peace. 
Staff:  Jack  Nlcholl,  Brewster  Bhoads. 
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RepreseataUv«s  of  tb*  foQowlitg  org«nlza< 
Uons  are  coop«r»tlBg  In  th»  program: 

Action  for  World  Cotnmunltj. 

American  Ethical  Union. 

American  Friends'  Service  Committee. 

American  Humanist  Association. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

Bach  Mai  Hospital  Relief  Fund. 

Business  Executives  Move  for  New  National 
Priorities. 

Campaign  for  a  Democratic  Foreign  Pollcj. 

Cliurch  of  the  Brethren. 

Clergy  and  Laity  Concerned. 

Disciples  of  Christ,  Department  of  Church 
and  Society. 

Episcopal  Peace  Fellowship. 

Friends'  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 

I^lends  of  Indochina  Organizing  Com- 
mittee. 

Indochina  Mobile  Education  Project. 

Indochina  Resource  Center. 

Jesuit  Conference,  OfSce  of  Social  Min- 
istries. 

Mennonlte  Central  Committee,  Peace  Sec- 
tion. 

National  Council  of  Churches. 

National  Student  Association. 

Network. 

Peace  and  Justice  Committee,  Leadership 
Conference  of  Women  Religious  Resource 
Center,  United  Methodist  OlBce  for  tlM 
United  Nations. 

SANK. 

Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations. 

Unitarian  Unlversallst  Association. 

United  Church  of  Christ,  Center  for  Social 
Action. 

United  Methodist  Board  of  Global  Minls« 
tries.  Women's  Division. 

United  Methodtet  Church,  Board  of  Church 
and  Society. 

United  Presbyterian  Church,  VSJi. 

Vietnamese  American  Reconciliation  Cen- 
ter. 

War  Hesisters'  League. 

Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom. 

Women  Strike  for  Peace. 

World  Federiaists,  U.S.A. 

We  recognize  a  large  niimber  of  orga- 
nizations which  served  as  Vletcong 
propaganda  organs,  a  direct  Communist 
Party  operation,  and  several  groups  who 
were  previously  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party-dominated  People's  Coali- 
tion for  Peace  and  Justice  on  the  list  of 
supporters. 

My  colleagues  should  not  mistakenly 
thinlc  that  the  CNFP  will  give  up  its 
efforts  when  they  fail  to  achieve  all  their 
goals  this  spring.  America's  enemies  have 
stated  repeatedly  that  they  are  waging 
a  protracted  war  on  many  fronts  and 
using  many  tactics,  including  the  legis- 
lative. States  the  CNPP,  "Only  over  time 
can  we  achieve  the  explicit  changes  in 
foreign  policy  which  we  desire." 


REVENUE  SHARING  SHOULD  BE 
RENEWED 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  oKio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  26.  1976 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  1972 
our  Nation  Initiated  the  general  revenue 
sharing  program.  This  program  was  en- 
acted in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Government  had  grown  too  pow- 
erful at  the  expense  of  State  and  local 
imits  of  government.  Its  purpose  was  to 
transfer  money  and  decisionmaking 
away  from  the  Federal  level  and  back  to 
the  local  level. 

Under  this  program  approximately  $6 
billion  in  Federal  tax  receipts  is  distrib- 
uted  aimually  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Between  January  of  1972  and 
January  of  1976,  more  than  $23  bUUon 
was  disbursed  to  about  39,000  State  and 
local  units  of  governments  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Very  few  restrictions  are  placed  on  the 
ej(penditure  of  these  funds.  Conseauently 
State  and  local  governments  have  great 
flexibility  in  deciding  where  best  to 
spend  the  money.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 

Unfortunately  general  revenue  shar- 
ing now  faces  extinction.  Unless  Con- 
gre.<vs  approves  new  legislation,  the  pro- 
gram will  expire  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
This  would  have  serious  repercussions. 

Revenue  sharing  has  proven  Itself  to 
be  extremely  valuable.  It  has  strength- 
ened government  at  the  local  level.  Peo- 
ple and  their  elected  officials  have  been 
given  a  chsmce  to  determine  for  them- 
selves local  needs. 

At  a  time  when  so  much  money  and 
power  Is  vested  In  Washington.  D.C.,  bu- 
reaucrats. It  Is  retreAtng  to  have  a  pro- 
gram that  emphasizes  local  decision- 
making, I  remain  firmly  convinced  that 
when  It  comes  to  local  problems  and  load 
needs.  Washington  does  not  know  best. 
As  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  William 
Simon  has  said: 

There  is  no  way  that  the  Federal  Oovwm- 
ment  can  spend  this  money  more  wlasly  than 
the  local  governments  that  see  and  feel  the 
needs  of  their  citizens  dally 

In  addition,  revenue  sharing  is  playing 
a  crucial  role  in  many  budgets.  State, 
county,  city,  and  township  governments 
depend  on  revenue  sharing  funds  to  fi- 
nance important  projects  and  services. 
In  fact,  revenue  sharing  accounts  for 


about  15  percent  ot  all  Federal  aid  to 
State  and  local  govenunents. 

Any  dlscontinxuuice  of  these  funds 
would  have  a  devastating  Impact.  Essen- 
tial projects  and  services  would  either 
have  to  be  diso(»itlnued  or  funded 
through  higher  taxes  and/or  increased 
indebtedness.  S<Hne  imlts  of  government 
would  be  pushed  toward  financial  chaos. 
In  short,  the  question  in  many  cases 
boils  down  to  one  of  solvency  or  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Revenue  sharing  has  also  made  it  pos- 
sible for  State  and  local  governments  to 
hold  down  taxes.  Some  governing  units 
have  been  able  to  avoid  new  tax  increases 
or  even  make  tax  reductions  as  a  result 
of  the  program.  Tills  is  especially  bene- 
ficial to  the  overburdened  property 
owner,  who  has  had  to  endure  the  crush- 
ing weight  of  high  property  taxes. 

One  further  point  deserves  mention. 
It  is  essential  that  when  Congress  ex- 
tends revenue  sharing  that  it  avoid 
placing  crippUng  restrictions  on  how  the 
money  is  spent. 

A  key  aspect  of  the  program  is  its  flexi- 
bility. The  money  is  spent  as  the  people 
and  their  elected  representatives  think 
best.  It  would  be  tragic  if  the  program 
became  loaded  down  with  a  host  of  Fed- 
eral restrictions.  Specific  requirements 
as  to  how  the  mcmey  will  be  spent  are 
Inappropriate  and  would  destroy  the  pro- 
gram's flexibility. 

Some  Uberal  Congressmen  apparently 
believe  they  are  the  only  ones  who  ar« 
capable  of  establishing  spending  priori- 
ties. This  is  pure  hogwash.  As  S«iator 
Bill  Brock  of  Tennessee  has  stated: 

Why  is  it  that  we  In  Congress  always  feel 
we  have  the  answers,  when  in  reality  there 
Is  no  single  programmatic  solution  for  the 
thousands  of  different  local  communities, 
each  with  separate  and  distinct  problems. 

Congress  must  not  hopelessly  bind 
revenue  sharing  in  miles  of  redtape. 
Washington  must  not  Impose  its  own 
Judgment  on  how  local  revenue  sharing 
fimds  should  be  utilized.  State  and  local 
units  of  government  should  be  left  free 
to  make  their  own  decisions  on  spending. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot 
afford  to  allow  the  general  revenue  shar- 
ing program  to  lapse.  It  Is  imperative 
that  Congress  act  immediately  to  renew 
the  program.  It  is  also  essential  that 
Congress  not  add  new  restrictions  tmd 
requirements  that  would  cripple  its  ef- 
fectiveness. Our  Nation  needs  a  strong 
and  workable  general  revenue  sharing 
program  in  the  years  ahead. 


SENATE— ^o/t(/af^,  March  I,  1976 


The  Senate  met  at  12  meridian  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Daniel  K. 
INOUYE.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Hawaii. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Give  attention  to  the  words  of  the  Book 
of  Exodus: 


Six  days  shall  thou  labour,  and  do  all 
thy  work:  But  the  seventh  day  is  the 
Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God:  •  *  • 
wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the  Sabbath 
day.  and  haUotoed  it. — Exodus  20 :  9, 10a, 
lib. 

O  Lord,  teach  us  how  to  live  by  Thy 
creative  pattern,  the  alternation  t>etween 
work  and  rest.  Show  us  anew  the  divine 
principle  that  creath'e  rest  leads  to  im>- 
ductive  work.  Make  saci'ed  the  day  of 
rest  and  worship,  the  time  of  renewal. 


the  pause  that  refreshes.  Grant  us  the 
hard  discipline  of  waiting,  not  in  passive- 
ness  or  indifference,  but  waiting  with 
open  heart  and  mind  for  Thy  grace  and 
wisdom  which  leads  to  creative  action. 
With  thanksgiving  for  the  day  just 
passed,  we  lay  hold  upon  Hm  truth  of 
Thy  word: 

Wait  on  the  Lord:  be  of  good  courage, 
and  He  ahaU  ttrengthen  Thine  heart: 
wait.  I  say.  on  the  Lord.— Psalms  27: 
14. 

Amen. 
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APPonmcEMT  o#  Acmio  presi- 

TfgaXT  PBO.  TEMPOBX 
•me  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Ttae  deric 
vill  please  read  a  cotmrnmiraUnn  to  the 
Seoate  Irom  the  Fresldinit  ino  taxipore 
(Kr.  Eastuuto). 

•nie  legislative  clerk  read  the  f  (blow- 
ing letter:  ^     _ 

PiEsmENT  pao  TKMPoae, 
WaaMngton,  D.C.,  March  1, 1976. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  tenqxvarliy  absent  from  fbe  Senate 
oa  ofSclal  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Daxib,  K. 
Jxovrt,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Bawall. 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during 
my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  INOUVE  thMeupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


ISx.  aiAMSFIEUD.  BCr.  President,  I  ask 
unnnlmwyt  oonsent  that  the  President 
be  notified  <a  tfae  ccxifirmation  oi  this 
nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


T 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MAN8FIBLD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
tbe  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Hiutb- 
day,  February  26,   1976.  he  dispensed 

WttiL 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


waiver  op  call  op  the 
cai;bndab 

Mr.  IIANSPIELIX  liCr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  lliat  the  call  of  the 
calendar  for  unobjected-to  measures. 
under  Senate  rule  TIU,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMBIITTEB  IfBETINOS  DURING 
SENATE  eESeiON 

Mr.  BCANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorised  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objecU<Mi,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE   SESCnON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  tliat  the  Senate  go  into  ezecu- 
tive  session  to  consider  a  nomination  on 
the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  obJecti(»i,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  exec- 
utive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESira9<T  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nomination  will  be  stated. 


AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  BICENTEN- 
NIAL ADhatnffTBATlOti 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  oi  Jean  lifcKee,  of 
New  York,  to  be  Deputy  AdminiBtnitor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pre  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  considered  and  confirmed. 

OJOax 300— Part  4 


quired  for  tbe  ttUbursement  of  aalartes 
employees  paid  at  an  anntxal  xate.    '  v 


ot 
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LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


CONSIDERATION     OP     CERTAIN 
ITEMS   ON   THE   CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consrat  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  items  on  ihe 
calendar,  beghining  with  Calendar  No. 
623 

■The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  AERO- 
NAUTICAL AND  SPACE  SCIENCES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  conMder  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  368)  autiiorlzing  ad- 
ditional expenditures  by  the  C«nmit*ee 
on  Aoonautkal  and  a?ace  Sciences  for 
tawuiries  and  investigations,  which  had 
been  rcfxirted  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  with  an 
amendment  on  page  2,  line  5,  strike 
"$169.«00,"  and  tasert  "$117,000,"  so  as  to 
make  the  resolution  read: 

Resolved,  That.  Ux  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  inv«»": 
ntloiis  authortMd  t»y  sccUmi  134(a)  and  136 
of  ttie  Ijegtalatlve  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
aa  amended.  In  accordance  with  its  Jurisdic- 
tion under  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Bules 
0*  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Aeronauti- 
cal end  Space  Solencea,  or  any  subcommittee 
tbetcof.  is  authariaed  from  March  1,  1876, 
throng  February  88,  19T7,  In  its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditxures  from  the  contin- 
gent funds  of  tbe  Senate.  (2)  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Bules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the 
services  of  personnel  of  any  such  department 
or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shaU  not  exceed  $117,000, 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $27,500  shall 
be  available  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202 
(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended). 

Sbc.  3.  Tbe  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, togsthar  with  such  recommendations 
for  leglalatioa  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  Uian  February  38,  1977. 

Sao.  4.  ffipsnnrw  of  the  oommittee  \uMler 

this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  tbe  con- 

fciTUffw^  tand  of  ttk»  Senate  upon  vouchers 

-approved  t>y  th*  chairman  of  tbe  oonunit- 

tee.  except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  rescdution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICUL- 
TURE AND  FORESTRY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  352)  authorizing  ad- 
ditional expenditures  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  for  Inquiries 
and  investigations,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  witti  an  amendment  on 
page  2,  line  16,  strike  "committee."  and 
insert  "committee,  except  that  vouchers 
Shan  not  be  required  lor  the  dis- 
bursement of  salaries  of  employees  paid 
at  an  annual  rate.";  so  as  to  make  the 
resolution  read: 

Resolved,  That  in  holding  hearing*,  report- 
ing 8\ieh  bearings,  and  making  investigations 
a  autborlaed  by  sectloiiB  184(a)  and  186  of 
the  liSglslatlve  Reorganization  Act  ot  1046, 
as  amended,  in  accordance  with  its  Jurlsdlo- 
tion  under  rule  XXV  of  tbe  Stwidlng  Bules 
of  ttie  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Agricoltare 
and  l^ireatry,  or  any  suboommittee  thereof.  Is 
authorized  from  llarch  l,  1976,  through  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1977,  m  Its  dlscreUon  (1)  to  make 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  perwuinel,  and  (S) 
with  tbe  i»1or  consent  of  the  Oovemment  de- 
-partment  or  agency  concerned  and  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  AdmlnistratloD,  to  use 
on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of  per- 
sonnel of  any  suidi  department  or  agency. 

Sac.  3.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  im- 
der  thU  resolution  ahaU  not  exceed  $380,000. 
ta  which  amooat  (1)  not  to  exceed  $12,455 
may  be  expended  for  ttie  procorement  of 
the  servioes  of  mdtvldual  consultants,  or  or- 
ganizations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended) . 

Sac.  8.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recomn»ndations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earUest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  February  28, 1977. 

Sec.  4.  Bqienses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fiind  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  ehairman  of  the  committee, 
except  that  vooohers  shall  not  be  required 
Tor  the  disbursement  of  salaries  paid  at  an 
annual  rate. 

The  amendment  wsis  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  ■wan  agreed 


to. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED 
SERVICES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  387)  authorlring  ad- 
ditional expenditures  by  the  Committee 
.  on  Armed  Services  for  inquiries  and-: in- 
vestigations, which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration with  amendments  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  2,  line  '7,  strtks  "$40,000"  and  in- 
aert  "$30,009": 

On  pa0i  2;  Una  30,  strike  '^$368,000"  and 
iinsert  "$581,900.":  ?-. . 

On  page  2,  Une  20,  strike  "$568,000"  and 
insert  "$513,000"; 
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On  p««e  «.  Un«  5.  strlk*  "i«76,000,"  and 
lna«rt  "•601/WO."; 

So  as  to  make  tbe  resolution  read: 

Reaoived,  Hut  In  holding  iMMrlnga.  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  Investiga- 
tions as  authorised  by  sections  134(a)  and 
139  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
IBM,  as  amended.  In  accordance  with  Its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof, 
Is  authorised  from  March  I,  1970.  through 
February  28,  1977,  for  the  purposes  stated 
and  within  the  limitations  ln4>08ed  by  the 
following  sections,  in  Its  discretion  (1)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  tbe  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and 
(8)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment department  or  agency  concerned  and 
the  Committee  on  Rtiles  and  Administration. 
to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services 
of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

Sac.  2.  The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
to  authorized  from  March  l.  1970,  through 
February  28,  1977,  to  expend  not  to  exceed 
•30.000  for  the  procinrement  of  the  services  of 
Individual  consultants,  or  organizations 
thereof  (as  authorised  by  secUon  202(1)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1940, 
as  amended). 

SBC.  S.  The  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
or  any  suboommlttee  thereof.  Is  authorized 
from  March  l,  1970,  through  February  28, 
1977.  to  expend  not  to  exceed  #581,000,  to 
•■amine,  investigate,  and  maXe  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
•ach  of  the  subjects  set  forth  below  in  suc- 
oeedlng  sections  of  this  resolution,  said  funds 
to  be  allocated  to  the  respective  specific  in- 
quiries in  accordance  with  such  succeeding 
sections  of  this  resolution. 

tec.  4.  Not  to  exoead  8613,000  shaU  be  avail- 
able for  a  general  study  or  Investigation  of — 

( 1 )  tbe  common  defense  generaUy ; 

(2)  tiie  Department  of  Defense,  the  De- 
partment of  tbe  Army,  the  Department  of  the 
Mavy.  and  the  Dcpartanent  of  the  Air  Foroe 
generally; 

(8)  soldiers'  and  sailors'  homes; 

(4)  pay,  promotion,  retirement,  and  other 
beneflts  and  jM-ivlleges  of  members  of  tha 
Armed  Foroea: 

(6)  selectlTO  service; 

(8)  the  stae  and  composition  of  the  Army, 
Vavy,  and  Air  Force; 

(7)  forts,  arsenals,  mUltary  reservaUons, 
and  navy  yards; 

(8)  ammunition  depots; 

(9)  tbe  maintenance  and  operatiMi  of  the 
Panama  Canal:  including  the  administration, 
sanitation,  and  government  of  the  (Tanal 
Zone; 

(10)  conservation,  development,  and  use  of 
naval  petroleum  and  oil  shale  reserve; 

(11)  strategic  and  crlUcal  materials  neces- 
sary for  tbe  conmion  defense;  and 

(U)  aeronautical  and  space  activities 
peculiar  to  or  primarily  associated  with  tbs 
dSTSlopment  of  weapons  systems  or  military 
operations. 

Ssc.  6.  Not  to  exceed  $08,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  studies  and  investigations  pertain- 
ing to  military  readiness  and  preparedueas 
.  for  the  common  defense  generally. 

Ssc.  0.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable  with  re- 
spect to  each  study  or  Investigation  for  irtilch 
expenditure  is  authorised  by  this  reeolutlon, 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  28,  1977. 

Sec.  7.  Xxpenses  of  the  committee  under 
'  this  reeolutlon.  which  shaU  not  exceed  In  the 
aggregate  •001,000,  staaU  be  paid  tnaa  the 
oonttagsnt  fond  of  tbe  Senate  upon  voaob- 
ers  approved  toy  tbe  cbalrmaa  of  the  ootn- 
mitteaw 


Tlie  anvwidmentB  were  agreed  to. 
Tlw    resolution,    as    amended, 
agreed  to. 


ADDITIONAL  KXPENPITDREa  BT 
THE  COBOiaTTEB  ON  BANKINO. 
HOUSINO  AND  ITRBAN  AFFAIRS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (8.  Res.  369)  authorizing  ad- 
ditional expenditures  by  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
for  inquiries  and  investigations,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  with 
amendments  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  10.  strike  "$884,000"  and 
insert  "$860,000"; 

On  page  2.  line  16,  strike  "8477,000"  and 
Insert  "8404,000"; 

On  page  3,  line  0,  strike  "8249,000"  and  In- 
sert "8242,300": 

On  page  3,  line  9,  strike  "8168.000"  and 
Insert  •$163,700"; 

On  page  3,  line  20,  strike  "committee."  and 
Insert  "committee,  except  that  vouchers 
shall  not  be  required  for  the  dlsbiirsement 
of  salaries  of  employees  paid  at  an  annual 
rate.": 

So  as  to  make  the  resolution  read: 
Resolved,  That.  In  holding  heiwlngs,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  investiga- 
tions as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and 
136  of  tbe  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing; Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  AlTalrs  or  any 
subcoqunlttee  thereof.  Is  authorised  from 
March  1,  1976.  through  February  28,  1977, 
for  the  purposes  stated  and  within  the  lim- 
itations Imposed  by  the  following  sections. 
In  Its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expendltiures 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2) 
to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Government  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
binable  basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorised  from  March  1,  1976, 
through  February  26,  1977.  to  expend  not 
to  exceed  $880,000  to  examine.  Investigate, 
and  make  a  complete  study  of  any  and  all 
matters  pertaining  to  eaeh  of  the  sabjsots 
set  forth  below  In  succeeding  sectlMis  of  this 
resolution,  said  funds  to  be  allocated  to  the 
respective  specific  inquiries  In  aocordanoe 
with  such  succeeding  sections  of  this  reso- 
lution. 

Ssc.  3.  Not  to  exceed  $404,000  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  Investigation  of — 

(1)  banking  and  currency  generally: 

(2)  financial  aid  to  commerce  and  Indus- 
try; 

(3)  deposit  Insurance; 

(4)  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Including 
monetary  and  credit  policies; 

(6)  economic  stabilization,  production,  and 
mobUlsatloo: 

(0)  valuation  and  revaltiatlon  <^  the  dol- 
lar. 

(7)  prices  of  commodities,  rents,  and 
services; 

(8)  securities  and  exchange  regulations; 

(9)  credit   problems   of   small   business; 


He  and  priTate  bouilpg  aad  orlien  *^«- 
,yM     generaUy.  ^^" 

8k;.  8.  Not  to  exceed  flM,700  ahau  fee 
available  for  m  Inquiry  aad  te««s|lsMlea 
pertaining  to  tbe  saoorttl^s  industiy.'      ~ 

mc.  8.  The  oommittee  Shall  report  |t8  tM- 
Ings,  together  with  such  "'"""'■rnrtatlnis 
for  leglslatl<m  as  It  deems  sdrtoaMe  vHh 
req;>ect  to  eaob  study  or  laifestigattaii  for 
which  expenditure  Is  auttiorlsed  to  thk 
resolution,  to  the  Senate  at  Uie  sailtet 
practicable  date,  but  not  later  than  FWvu- 
ary  28,  1977. 

Szx;.  7.  Expenses  of  the  committee  unte 
this  resolution  shaU  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchea 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  ahaU  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  aX  an  imwual  rate. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The    resolution,    as    amended,    was 
agreed  to. 


(10)  International  finance  through  agen- 
das within  legUlative  Jurisdletion  of  the 
oommittee. 


4.  Mot  to  eaeee«  «HS.80O  Shan  toe 
available  for  a  study  «r  toiestlgalhMi  of  puto- 


ADDmONAL     EXPENDITURES     BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  ctoislder  the 
resolution  (8.  Res.  364)  authorlBiiig  ad- 
ditional expenditures  by  the  Cammlt- 
tee  on  the  Budget  for  Inquiries  and  in- 
vestigations, which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration with  amendments  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  2.  line  4,  strike  "$1,903,400,"  and 
Insert  "$1,930,000,": 

On  page  2,  line  16,  strike  "committee."  and 
Insert  "committee,  except  that  coucben  shall 
not  be  required  for  the  dlstoursemant  of  sal- 
aries of  employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate."; 

So  as  to  make  the  resolution  read: 

Resolved,  That,  fn  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  Investiga- 
tions as  authorised  by  sections  184(a)  and 
136  of  the  Leglalatlve  Reorganisation  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended.  In  accordance  with  its  ju- 
risdiction under  rule  XXV  of  the  SUndlng 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  au- 
thorised from  Marob  1,  19T0,  through  Feb- 
ruary 28  1977.  In  Its  discretion  (1)  to  make 
expenditures  from  the  oontlngent  fund  of 
the  Senate,  (3)  to  employ  personnel,  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Ooreni- 
ment  department  or  agency  codoerned  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services 
of  personnel  of  any  such  department  cr 
agency. 

Ssc.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  II,- 
030,000,  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$08X)OO  may  be  expended  for  the  proc\ire- 
ment  of  the  services  of  individual  consult- 
ants, or  organisations  therectf  (as  authorized 
by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nlsaton  Act  of  1940,  as  amended). 

8kc.  3.  Tbe  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  reoommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  sdTlaable,  to  the 
Senate  at  tbe  eailleet  praettoable  date,  but 
not  later  tban  February  28, 1977. 

Ssc.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  ftom  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  tbe  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  toy  the  ohairman  of  tbe  oommittee, 
except  that  vonebers  iftiall  not  toe  required 
for  the  dtsbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate. 

Tbe  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
TlM    reeolutlon.    as    amended,    was 
•grecdta 
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ADPrnONAL     EXPEWPriTJKKS     BY 
rfHE  COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE 

Tbe  Senate  pirooeeded  to  consldn'  tbe 
Ksolutlon  (8.  Res.  374)  autborlilng  ad- 
dttlonsil  expenditures  by  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  for  Inqukies  and  investl- 
gatiODs.  whldi  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  <m  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration with  amendments  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  19.  strike  "$2,459,700"  and 
insert  "$2,360,000"; 

On  page  3,  line  11,  strike  "$2,199,700"  and 
insert  "$2,100,000"; 

So  as  to  make  the  resolution  read: 

Resolved.  That,  In  holding  bearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  sectirais  184(a)  and 
130  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1040.  as  amsnded.  In  accordance  with  its 
jiulsdictlon  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Cosimlttee  on 
Oonunerce,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is 
authorised  from  March  l,  1970,  through 
February  28,  1977.  for  the  purposes  stated 
and  within  the  limitations  imposed  by  the 
following  seoticms.  In  its  discretion  (1)  to 
make  expradltures  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  person- 
nel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Oovemment  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  use  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such 
department  or  agencqr. 

tec.  2.  The  mvestigations  referred  to  in 
section  1  ShaU  Include,  but  not  be  limited 
to,  InvesUgattons  of  (1)  nattomal  ocean 
policy,  (3)  tourism,  and  (3)  regulatory  re- 
f«xm.  The  Investigation  of  national  ocean 
p<dlcy  ShaU  be  oondueted  in  accordance  with, 
and  subject  to  the  provisions  of.  S.  Res.  222, 
Ninety-third  Oongreas,  agreed  to  February 
19,  1974.  The  investigation  of  tourism  shaU 
be  conducted  In  aooordanoe  with,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  8.  Res.  S47.  Ninety- 
third  Congress,  sgreed  to  October  10,  1974. 
The  investigation  of  regulatory  reform  shall 
be  conducted  In  accordance  with,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of.  S.  71,  Ninety-fourth 
Congress,  agreed  to  JiUy  26,  1976. 

Sk.  3.  The  Committee  on  Commerce  is 
authorized  fnm  March  1,  1976,  through 
February  28,  1977.  to  expend  not  to  exceed 
$3,360,000  to  examine.  Investigate,  and 
make  a  complete  study  of  sny  and  all 
matters  pertaining  to  each  of  the  subjects 
B«t  forth  below  in  succeeding  sections  of  this 
resolution,  said  funds  to  be  aUocated  to  the 
respective  specific  inquiries  and  to  the  pro- 
curement of  tbe  services  of  Individual  con- 
sultants or  organizations  thereof  (as  author- 
ized by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1940,  amended)  in  ac- 
cordance with  sucoeeding  sections  of  this 
resolution. 

Ssc.  4.  Not  to  exceed  $200,000  shaU  be 
available  to  continue  the  study  of  the  pur- 
pose and  current  effectiveness  of  certain  Fed- 
eral agencies  auhorlzed  under  S.  Res.  71, 
Ninety-fourth  Congress,  agreed  to  July  26, 
1975,  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $150,000 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  in- 
dlvi('ual  consultants  or  organizations 
thereof. 

Sec.  5.  Not  to  exceed  $2,100,000  shall 
be  available  for  studies  or  investigations 
of  all  other  matters  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  of  which 
amoimt  not  to  exceed  $200,000  may  be  ex- 
pended for  procurement  of  Individual  con- 
sultants or  organisations  thereof. 

Sec.  0.  The  committee  shaU  report  Its  find- 
ing*, together  with  such  reoommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable  wltb  re- 
spect to  eaob  study  or  invsstlgatloa  for 
which  expenditure  is  authorised  by  this  res- 


otuttoa,  to  the  Sesute  at  tbe  earilest  prac- 
tteatole  date,  tout  not  later  than  February  28, 
1977. 

Ssc.  7.  Bxpmses  at  the  oommittee  under 
this  resolution  ShaU  be  paid  from  the  oon- 
tlngent  fund  of  the  Senate  iqxm  vouchers 
^iproved  by  tbe  chairman  ot  the  committee, 
except  that  voushets  shsU  not  be  reqtUred 
for  tbe  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 


to. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OP  COLUMBIA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  367)  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  inquiries 
and  Investigations,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  with  an  amoidment  on 
page  2,  line  15,  strike  "committee."  and 
Insert  "committee,  except  that  vouchers 
shall  not  be  required  for  the  disburse- 
ment of  salaries  of  employees  paid  at  an 
annual  rate."; 

So  as  to  make  the  resolution  read: 

Resolved,  That,  in  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  Investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  L^islatlve  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  in  accordance  with 
its  Jurisdiction  under  nde  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any  subcommit- 
tee thereot,  is  authorized  from  March  l,  1976. 
through  February  28,  1977.  in  its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  <tf  tbe  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (S)  wltb  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Oovemment  department  at  agency  concerned 
and  tbe  Oommittee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the 
servloes  of  personnel  oi  any, such  department 
or  agency. 

Sac.  2.  The  expenses  of  thie  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shaU  no^  exceed  $201,600, 
of  wblcb  amount  not  to  exceed  $40,0(X)  may 
toe  eiqtended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  Individual  ccmsultants,  or  orga- 
nisations thereof  (as  auttiorfsed  toy  sectton 
902(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1940.  as  amended). 

Sec.  8.  Hie  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ing, together  with  such  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28,  1977. 

See.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shaU  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchws 
^>proved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employers 
paid  at  an  annual  rate. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The    resolution,    as    amended, 
agreed  to. 


was 


ADDITIONAL      EXPENDITURES      BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  349)  authorizing  addl- 
tlcmal  ezpoidltures  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  for  Inquliles  and  Investigations, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 


mittee m  Rules  and  Administration  with 
an  amendment  on  page  1,  Une  11,  strike 
"$430,000,"  and  insert  "$360,100,";  so  as 
to  maike  tlie  resolution  read: 

Resolved,  That,  In  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  in  accordance  with  its  Ju- 
risdiction under  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is  au- 
thorized from  March  1,  1976,  through  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1977,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make 
expenditures  from  tbe  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate,  and  (2)  to  employ  personnel. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  t^all  not  exceed  $360,100, 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $15,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(1) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended). 

Sec.  3.  Tbe  committee  shall  rq;x>rt  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
tor  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28,  1977. 

Sbc.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  oommittee. 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  req\iired  for 
the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  resolution,  as  amoided,  was  agreed 
to. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  c(msider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  371)  authorizing  ad- 
ditional expenditures  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  for  a  study  of  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  with  amendments  as 
follows : 

On  page  2,  line  6,  strike  "$1,167,940,"  and 
Insert  "$1,150,000."; 

On  page  2,  line  14,  strike  "February  29, 
1976."  and  Insert  "February  28,  1977."; 

So  as  to  make  the  resolution  read: 
Resolved,  That,  in  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and 
136  of  the  Legldatlve  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  in  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  from  March  1,  1976, 
through  February  28.  1977.  in  Its  discretion 
(1)  to  nwke  expendltiu-es  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Oovemment  department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the 
services  of  personnel  of  any  such  department 
or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  im- 
der  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $1,160,- 
000.  of  which  amoimt  not  to  exoeed  $60,000 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
Bsrvices  of  Individual  consultants,  at  orga- 
nizations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Leglidatlve  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended) . 
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Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  reoonunendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28,  1977. 

Sec.  4.  Expen.se8  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required 
(or  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate. 

The  amendinents  were  agreed  to. 
The    resolution,    as    amended,     was 
agreed  to. 

ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERN- 
MENT OPERATIONS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  363)  authorizing  ad- 
ditional expenditures  by  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  for  inquiries 
and  investigations,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  with  amendments  as 
follows : 

On  page  2.  line  7,  strike  '$2,859,785"  and 
Insert  "•2,800.000": 

On  page  10,  line  14,  strike  "$275,38S"  and 
insert  "Mes.OOO": 

On  page  11,  line  16,  strike  "$296,700"  and 
Insert  "•250.000": 

On  page  12,  line  11,  strike  "•125,000"  and 
insert  "•122,000": 

On  page  13,  line  18,  strike  "February  29, 
1976."  and  insert  "February  28, 1977."; 

On  page  13,  line  20,  strike  "$2,859,785," 
and  insert  "•2,800,000,"; 

So  as  to  make  the  resolution  read: 

Resolved,  That,  in  holding  hearings,  report- 
ing such  hearings,  and  making  investigations 
as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and  136  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended,  in  accordance  with  its  Jurisdiction 
under  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is  au- 
thorized from  March  1.  1976.  through  Feb- 
ruary 28.  1977,  for  the  purposes  stated  and 
within  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  fol- 
lowing sections,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent 
funds  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  person- 
nel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the 
services  of  personnel  of  any  such  depart- 
ment or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is 
authorized  from  March  1,  1976.  through 
February  28,  1977,  to  expend  not  to  exceed 
•2,800,000  to  examine,  investigate,  and  make 
a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  each  of  the  subjects  set  forth  be- 
low in  succeeding  sections  of  this  resolution, 
said  funds  to  be  allocated  to  the  respective 
specific  Inquiries  and  to  the  procurement  of 
the  services  of  individual  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  19^6,  as  amended)  in  accordance  with 
such  succeeding  sections  of  this  resolution. 

Sec.  3.  Not  to  exceed  •237,200  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  investigation  of — 

(1)  budget  and  accounting  measures, 
other  than  appropriations: 

(2)  reorganizations  in  the  executive  brarch 
of  the  Qovemment: 

(3)  reports  of  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  and  recommendations 
deemed  necessary  or  desirable  In  connection 
with  such  reports; 


(4)  the  0|>er«tlon  of  Government  activities 
at  all  levels  with  a  Tlew  to  determining  its 
economy  and  efflclency; 

(6)  the  effects  of  laws  enacted  to  reorga- 
nize the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
of  the  Government;  and 

(6)  the  Intergovernmental  relationships 
between  the  United  States  and  the  States, 
municipalities,  and  international  organiza- 
tions; 

of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  •I 5,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  Indi- 
vidual consultants  or  organizations  thereof. 

Sec.  4.  Not  to  exceed  •3''5,000  shall  be 
available  for  the  continuation  of  the  study 
authorized  under  S.  Res.  71,  Ninety-fourth 
Congress,  agreed  to  July  26  (legislative  day, 
July  21),  1975,  of  which  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed ^95.000  may  be  expended  for  the  pro- 
curement of  consultants  or  organizations 
thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(1)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended) .  The  date  for  submission  of  the 
Joint  report  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
and  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions on  the  findings  of  the  study  author- 
ized by  such  resolution  is  extended  to  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1977,  and  the  authority  conferred 
by  section  3  of  such  resolution  Is  extended 
through  February  28, 1977.   ^ 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Not  to  exceed  $1,143,000  shall 
be  available  for  a  study  or  investigation  of — 

( 1 )  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  opera- 
tions of  all  branches  of  the  Government  in- 
cluding the  possible  existence  of  fraud,  mis- 
feasance, malfeasance,  collusion,  mismanage- 
ment, incompetence,  corruption,  or  unethical 
practices,  waste,  extravagance,  conflicts  of 
interest,  and  the  improper  expenditure  of 
Government  funds  in  transactions,  con- 
tracts, and  activities  of  the  Government  or 
of  Government  officials  and  employees  and 
any  and  all  such  improper  practices  between 
Government  personnel  and  corporations,  in- 
dividuals, companies,  or  persons  affiliated 
tlierewith,  doing  business  with  the  Govern- 
ment; and  the  compliance  or  noncompliance 
of  such  corporations,  companies,  or  individ- 
uals or  other  entities  with  the  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  laws  governing  the  various  gov- 
ernmental agencies  and  its  relationships 
with  the  public :  Provided.  That,  in  carrjrlng 
out  the  duties  herein  set  forth,  the  inquiries 
of  this  committee  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  shall  not  be  deemed  limited  to  the 
records,  functions,  and  operations  of  the 
partlciular  branch  of  the  Government  under 
inquiry,  and  may  extend  to  the  records  and 
activities  of  persons,  corporations,  or  other 
entities  dealing  with  or  affecting  that  partic- 
ular branch  of  the  Government; 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  criminal  or  other 
improper  practices  of  activities  are,  or  have 
been,  engaged  in  the  field  of  labM'- manage- 
ment relations  or  in  groups  or  organizations 
of  employees  or  employers,  to  the  detriment 
of  interests  of  the  public,  employers,  or  em- 
ployees, and  to  determine  whether  any 
changes  are  required  in  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  in  order  to  protect  such  inter- 
ests against  the  occurrence  of  such  practices 
or  activities; 

(3)  syndicated  or  organized  crime  which 
may  operate  In  or  otherwise  utilize  the 
facilities  of  interstate  or  international  com- 
merce in  furtherance  of  any  transactions 
which  are  in  violation  of  the  law  of  the 
United  States  or  of  the  State  in  which  the 
transactions  occur,  and,  if  so,  the  manner 
and  extent  to  which,  and  the  identity  of  the 
persons,  firms,  or  corporations,  or  other  en- 
tities by  whom  such  utilization  is  t>elng 
made,  what  facilities,  devices,  methods,  tech- 
niques, and  technicalities  are  being  used  or 
employed,  and  whether  or  not  organized 
crime  utilizes  such  Interstate  facilities  or 
otherwise  operates  in  interstate  commerce  for 
the  development  of  oorriiptlng  Influences  In 


violation  of  the  law  of  the  United  States  or 
the  laws  of  any  State,  and  further,  to  stud^ 
and  Investigate  the  manner  In  which  and 
the  extent  to  which  persons  engaged  In  or- 
ganised criminal  activities  have  infiltrated 
Into  lawful  business  enterprise;  and  to  study 
tile  adequacy  of  Federal  laws  to  prevent  the 
operations  of  organized  crime  in  interstate  or 
international  commerce;  and  to  determine 
whether  any  changes  are  required  in  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  in  order  to  protect  the 
public  against  the  occurrences  of  such  prac- 
tices or  activities; 

(4)  all  other  aspects  of  crime  and  lawless- 
ness within  the  United  States  which  have  an 
impact  upon  or  affect  the  national  healtli, 
welfare,  and  safety: 

( 5 )  riots,  violent  disturbances  of  the  peace, 
vandalism,  civil  and  criminal  disorder,  insur- 
rection, the  commi.ssion  of  crimes  in  con- 
nection therewith,  the  immediate  and  long- 
standing causes,  the  extent  and  effects  of 
such  occurrences  and  crimes,  and  measures 
necessary  for  their  immediate  and  long-range 
prevention  and  for  the  preservation  of  law 
and  order  and  to  insure  domestic  tranquility 
within  the  United  States; 

(6)  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  opera- 
tions ox'  all  branches  and  functions  of  the 
Government  with  particular  reference  to — 

(A)  the  effectiveness  of  present  national 
security  methods,  staffing,  and  processes  as 
tested  against  the  requirements  imposed  by 
the  rapidly  mounting  complexity  of  national 
security  problems: 

(B)  the  capacity  of  present  national  secvir- 
ity  staffing,  methods,  and  processes  to  make 
full  use  of  the  Nation's  resources  of  knowl- 
edge, talents,  and 

(C)  the  adequacy  of  present  intergovern- 
mental relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  international  organizations  prin- 
cipally concerned  with  national  security  of 
which  the  United  States  is  a  memt>er;  and 

(D)  legislative  and  other  proposals  to  im- 
prove these  methods,  processes,  and  relation- 
ships; 

(7)  the  eflftciency,  economy,  and  effective- 
ness of  all  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
Government  involved  in  the  control  and 
management  of  energy  shortages  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  their  perfonnance  with 
respect  to — 

(A)  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  ac- 
curate statistics  on  fuel  demand  and  supply; 

( B)  the  Implementation  of  effective  energy 
conservation  measures; 

(C)  the  pricing  of  energy  in  all  forms; 

(D)  coordination  of  energy  programs  with 
State  and  local  government; 

( E)  control  of  exports  of  scarce  fuels; 

(P)  the  management  of  tax.  Import,  pric- 
ing, and  other  policies  affecting  energy  sup- 
plies; 

(G)  maintenance  of  the  independent  sector 
of  the  petroleum  industry  as  a  strong  com- 
petitive force; 

IH)  the  allocation  of  fuels  in  short  supply 
by  public  and  private  entities; 

(I)  the  management  of  energy  supplies 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Goverimiient; 

(J)  relations  with  other  oil  producing  and 
consuming  countries: 

(K)  the  monitoring  of  compliance  by  gov- 
ernments, corporations,  or  individuals  with 
the  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  al- 
location, conservation,  or  pricing  of  energy 
supplies;  and 

(L)  research  into  the  discovery  and  de- 
velopment of  alternative  energy  supplies; 
Provided,  That,  in  carrying  out  the  duties 
herein  set  forth,  the  inquires  of  this  com- 
mittee or  any  subcommittee  thereof  shall 
not  be  deemed  limited  to  the  records,  func- 
tions, and  operations  of  the  particular  branch 
of  the  Oovemmeni  under  inquiry,  and  may 
extend  to  the  records  and  activities  of  per- 
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sons,  corporations,  dr  other  entities  deeding 
with  or  affecting  that  particular  branch  of 
the  Government; 

of  which  amovmt  not  to  exceed  $20,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants  or  or- 
ganizations thereof. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
shall  affect  or  impair  the  exercise  by  any 
other  standing  committee  of  the  Senate  of 
any  power,  or  the  discharge  by  such  com- 
mittee of  any  duty,  conferred  or  Imposed 
upon  it  by  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
or  by  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof,  or  its  chairman,  or  any 
other  member  of  the  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee designated  by  the  chairman,  from 
March  1,  1976,  through  February  28,  1977, 
is  authorized.  In  its,  his,  or  their  discretion, 
(1)  to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the 
attendance  of  witnesses  and  production  of 
correspondence,  l>ooIc8,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments, (2)  to  hold  hearings,  (3)  to  sit  and 
act  at  any  time  or  place  during  the  sessions, 
recesses,  and  adjournment  periods  of  the 
Senate,  (4)  to  administer  oatlis,  and  (5)  to 
take  testimony,  either  orally  or  by  sworn 
statement. 

Sec.  6.  Not  to  exceed  $407,500  shaU  be 
available  tor  a  study  or  investigation  of 
Intergovernmental  relationships  between  the 
United  States  and  the  States  and  munici- 
palities. Including  the  fiscal  Interrelation- 
ship between  the  Federal  Government  and 
State  and  local  goveriunents  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  Federal  assistance  is  disbursed 
to  State  and  local  governments,  and  includ- 
ing an  evaluation  of  studies,  reports,  and 
recommendations  made  thereon  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  Advisory 
OommlBsion  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions piu-suant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  86-380,  approved  by  the  President  on 
September  24,  1959,  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  69-733,  i4>proved  by  the  President  on 
November  2,  1966;  of  which  amount  not  to 
exceed  $15,000  may  be  expended  for  the  pro- 
curement of  the  services  of  Individual  con- 
sultants or  organizations  thereof. 

Sec.  7.  Not  to  exceed  $265,000  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  investigation  of 
ttie  efficiency  and  economy  of  operations  ot 
the  Federal  Government  with  respect  U^^ 

(1)  pedicles,  procedures,  and  activities 
affecting — 

(A)  the  accounting,  financial  reporting, 
and  expenditures: 

(B)  the  oversight  of  Federal  agency  and 
program  performance  and  effectiveness; 

(C)  the  development  and  eSectlvenees  of 
fiscal,  budgetary,  and  program  Infcvmatlon 
systems  and  controls;  and 

(D)  the  development  and  Improvement  of 
management  capability  and  efflciency; 

(2)  policies,  procedures,  and  activities  af- 
fecting— 

(A)  preparation  and  submission  of  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agency  budgets  to  Congress; 
and 

(B)  data  collection  and  dlsseminatlcm  by 
Federal  regulatory  agencies;  and 

(3)  review  and  evaluation  of  procedures 
and  legislation  with  respect  to  Federal  ad- 
visory committees.  Federal  repeats,  ques- 
tionnaires. Interrogatories; 

of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $15,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  serrtoee 
of  individual  consultants  or  organisations 
thereof. 

Sec.  8.  Not  to  exceed  $SM.000  shiOl  be 
available  for  •  stud*  or  inveetlgfttkui  oT  the 
effloiency  and  eoonomy  of  operatloiis  of  an 
branches  of  the  QOTemmeDt  with  respeot 
to — 


(1)  Federal  spending  practices,  particular- 
ly Federal  procurement,  and  the  laws,  reg- 
ulations, and  procedures  governing  Federal 
contracts,  grants,  transfer  payments,  and 
other  spending  arrangements:  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy  and  other  exec- 
utive branch  organizations  responsible  for 
Federal  spending  practices; 

(2)  the  efflciency  and  economy  of  Fed- 
eral spending  practices,  as  applied  and  used 
to  meet  agency  statutory  charters  and  pro- 
gram objectives;  and 

(3)  all  measures  relating  to  the  open  pub- 
lic conduct  ot  the  meetings  of  all  branches 
of  the  Government: 

of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $15,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  Individual  consultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof. 

Sec.  9.  Not  to  exceed  $122,300  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  investigation  of  the 
economy,  efficiency,  and  productivity  of  the 
operations  of  the  Federal  Government  with 
respect  to — 

( 1 )  the  development  ol — 

(A)  methods  and  procedures  to  effectively 
oversee  the  c^>erations  of  the  executive 
branch:  and 

(B)  methods  by  which  Federal  programs 
may  be  effectively  reviewed  and  analyeed; 

(2)  budget  measures,  other  than  appro- 
priations, or  matters  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  as  provided 
In  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment (Control  Act  of  1974,  including — 

(A)  the  formulation  and  submission  to 
Congress  of  budget  recommendations  by 
the  President;  and 

(B;  the  review  and  authorization  of  budg- 
et requirements  by  the  Congress:  and 

(C)  the  execution  and  control  of  author- 
ized budget  obligations  and  expenditures; 
and 

(8)  the  utilizatlcm  and  disposal  of  Federal 
property  and  administrative  services,  includ- 
ing the  management  of  Federal  records  and 
archives;   and 

(4)  the  evaluation  of  efforts  to  reduce  the 
volume  of  Federal  paperwork; 

of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $4,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  services 
o^  Individual  consultants  or  organlzattona 
thereof. 

Sbc.  10.  The  committee  shall  rep<«t  its 
findings,  together  with  such  reconunenda- 
tlons  for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable 
with  re^>ect  to  each  study  or  investigation 
for  which  expenditure  Is  authorized  by  this 
restdution,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  but  not  later  than  February  S8, 
19T7. 

Sac.  11.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolutlcm.  which  shall  not  exceed  ta  the 
aggregate  $2,800,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouch- 
ers approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  this  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The    resolution,    as    amended,    was 
agreed  to. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COIiC&CITTEE  ON  INTERIOR 
AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  360)  authoriz- 
ing additional  expenditures  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
for  Inquiries  and  investigations,  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Be$olved,  Tbat,  In  hokUng  hearings,  re- 
porting sqoh  hewrlngs,  and  making  Investi- 


gations as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended.  In  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  \inder  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  is  authorized  from  March  1, 
1976.  through  February  28.  1977,  in  its  dis- 
cretion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fimd  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ 
personnel,  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the 
services  of  personnel  of  any  such  department 
or  agency,  and  (4)  to  consent  to  the  assign- 
ment uf  personnel  of  other  committees  of 
the  Senate  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  section  3  of  this  resolution.  Travel 
and  other  expenses,  other  than  salary,  of  any 
personnel  from  other  conunittees  assigned 
to  the  committee  pursuant  to  this  paragri4>h 
for  the  purposes  of  section  3  of  this  resolu- 
tion may  be  paid  under  this  resolution. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $659,900. 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $40,000  shall 
be  available  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  at  individual  consultants,  or  orga- 
nizations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended) . 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  committee  shall  continue 
the  study  of  national  fuels  and  energy  policy 
authorized  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  45,  agreed  to 
on  May  3,  1971.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
authorized  by  S.  Res.  45,  the  committee  shaU 
make — 

(I)  a  fuU  and  complete  investigation  and 
study  (including  the  holding  of  public  hear- 
ings in  appropriate  parts  of  the  Nation)  of 
the  current  and  prospective  fuel  and  energy 
resoiuces  and  requirements  of  the  United 
States  and  the  present  and  probable  future 
alternative  procedures  and  methods  t(x  meet- 
ing anticipated  requirements,  consistent 
with  achieving  other  national  goals.  Includ- 
ing the  high  priorities — national  security 
and  environmental  protection;  and 

(II)  a  full  and  complete  investigation  and 
study  of  the  existing  and  pro(q>ective  gov- 
ernmental policies  and  laws  affecting  the 
fuels  and  energy  industries  with  the  view 
of  determining  what,  if  any,  changes  and 
implementation  of  these  policies  and  laws 
may  be  advisable  in  order  to  simplify,  co- 
ordinate, and  provide  effective  and  reason- 
able national  policy  to  assure  reliable  and 
efficient  sources  of  fuel  and  energy  ade- 
quate for  a  balanced  economy  and  for  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  taking  Into 
account:  the  Nation's  environmental  om- 
cems,  the  investments  by  public  and  private 
enterprise  for  the  maintenance  of  reliable, 
efficient,  and  adequate  sources  of  energy  and 
fuel  and  necessary  related  industries,  and 
the  need  for  maintenance  of  an  adequate 
force  of  skilled  workers. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  investigations  set 
forth  in  S.  Res.  45,  agreed  to  on  May  3,  1971, 
the  committee  sbaU,  in  addition  to  such 
other  matters  as  it  may  deem  necessary,  give 
consideration  to — 

(i)  the  proved  and  pre<Ucated  availabili- 
ties of  our  national  fuel  and  energy  resources 
In  all  forms  and  factors  pertinent  thereto,  as 
well  as  to  worldwide  trends  in  consumption 
and  supply; 

(11)  projected  national  requirements  for 
the  utilization  of  these  resources  for  energy 
production  and  other  piu-poses,  both  to  mee$ 
short-range  needs  and  to  iMY>vide  for  futiur* 
demand  for  the  years  2000  and  2020; 

(ill)  the  interests  of  the  consuming  pul>- 
Uc,  Including  tbe  avallablUtjr  In  all  regions 
of  the  country  of  an  adequate  supply  of  en- 
ergy and  fuel  at  reasonable  prices  and  In- 
cluding the  maintenance  of  »  sound  com- 
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peUtly  «tr  acton  In  Um  supply  and  tfia- 

trlbutloB  of  energy  and  fuel  to  boCb  iBdastry 
and  the  puMie; 

(Iv)  teclmology  dereloptnezxts  affecttng 
energy  and  fuel  jntxl action,  distribution, 
transportation,  and/or  traotR&laBlon,  In 
progress  and  In  prospect,  Indiiding  desirable 
areas  for  further  exploration  and  techno- 
logical research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration; 

(v)  the  effect  that  energy  producing, 
transportation,  upgrading,  and  utilization 
lias  upon  conservation,  environmental,  and 
ecological  factors,  and  vice  versa; 

(vl)  the  effect  upon  the  public  and  private 
sectors  of  the  economy  of  any  reconuncuda- 
tions  made  under  this  study,  and  of  existing 
governmental  programs  and  policies  now  in 
effect; 

(vli)  the  cfltet  of  auy  recommeudations 
made  pursuant  to  this  study  on  ecouomic 
coaccntratlona  in  Industry,  particularly  as 
these  recommendations  may  affect  snoaU 
business  •ntarpriaes  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion, procMBlng.  and  distribution  of  energy 
and  fiMl; 

(vlM)  governmental  programs  and  policies 
now  in  operation.  Incloding  not  only  their 
•ffeei  upon  segments  of  the  fuel  and  energy 
industries,  but  also  their  impact  upon  re- 
lated and  competing  sources  of  etiergy  and 
fuel  and  their  interaction  with  other  govern- 
mental goals.  objeetiveR.  and  programs;  and 

(Ix)  the  need.  If  any.  for  legislation  de- 
■i^Md  to  effectuate  recommendatiuns  In  ac- 
cardanee  with  tlie  above  and  other  relevant 
considerations,  including  such  proposed 
amendments  to  eziatlng  laws  as  necessary  to 
integrate  existing  laws  into  an  effective  long- 
term  fnels  and  energy  program. 

fe>  In  f\irtherance  of  the  purposes  of  8. 
Res.  45,  agreed  to  on  May  3,  1971,  the  chair- 
nan  and  ranking  minority  member  of  t»cli 
ot  the  Committees  on  Aeronatitica]  and  Space 
Sciences,  en  Commerce,  on  Finance,  on  For- 
eign Relatione,  on  Government  Operations, 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfar*.  and  on  PubUe 
Worlts,  or  member*  of  sneh  committees  desig- 
nated by  sncb  chairmen  and  ranking  minor- 
ns  ■wmbers  to  serve  in  their  places,  and  the 
jmaailMg  majority  and  minority  Senate  mem- 
tera  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy, or  Senate  members  of  sncb  committee 
designated  by  such  ranking  majority  and 
minority  mcmlaeia  to  serve  in  tlxelr  places, 
aiiall  participate  and  shell  serve  as  ex  ofllclo 
members  of  the  Committee  fo*  the  purpose 
of  condueting  the  SenaU's  National  Fuels 
and  Energy  PoOcy  Study. 

fd)  The  committee  tS\«Jt  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  soch  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  bnt 
not  later  than  February  28.  1977. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  undei 
this  rcscdution  shsOl  t>e  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fnnd  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
■npaoved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
except  that  vouchers  shaU  not  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employee* 
paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


RESOLUTION  PASSED  OVER 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  375)  author- 
k&kig  additional  expenditui'es  by  the 
Committee  oa  the  Judiciary  for  iuqtiiries 
and  Investigations  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over. 

The  ACTINO  FRESHHSNT  pro  ton- 
pove.  llie  reaotatkm  wtB  be  passed  over. 


AZTDITZONAI.  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND 
PUBLIC  WELFARE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  361)  authorizing  ad- 
ditional expenditures  by  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for  in- 
quiries and  investigattons.  which  TnsA 
been  re«)orted  from  the  Oommittee  on 
Rules  and  Admlnistratkm  with  amend- 
ments as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  4,  strike  "$2,000,000,"  and 
insert  "•l.dSO.OOO."; 

On  paqe  2.  line  15,  strike  "committee." 
and  insert  "conunittee,  except  that  voncbers 
.^ball  not  be  reqtiired  for  the  dlsbin'sement 
of  EJtl.arits  of  employees  paid  »t  an  annual 
rate."; 

So  as  to  malte  the  resoltrtion  read: 

Resolved,  That,  In  holding  hearings,  report- 
ing such  hearings,  and  makinj^  investiga- 
tions as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and 
180  of  the  Legislative  Rcorganlaatlon  Act  of 
1948.  as  amended,  in  accordance  with  Its 
Jurisdlctloa  under  rtile  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Roles  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  or  any  snbcommlttee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  from  March  1,  1976. 
throogh  Mt>nmry  38.  1977,  in  its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fond  ot  the  Senate,  (3)  to  employ  per- 
.sonnel,  and  13)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the 
services  o<  personnel  of  any  snch  depart- 
ment or  agency. 

See.  2.  Tlie  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resohition  shall  not  exceed  $1,950,- 
OOO,  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  (65.000 
Shan  be  avalMbiB  for  the  procurement  of  the 
'services  of  indtvtdual  conenltants,  or  orga- 
nizations thereof  (as  authorlawd  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  I^egislatlve  Reorganisation  Act 
of  1946,  as  ameiMMI). 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  siiall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recomasendatlonB 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advtsaMe,  to  ttie 
?«iiete  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  birt 
not  later  than  February  28,  1977. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  njwn  voncliers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
except  that  vonehers  shall  not  be  reqtilred  for 
the  disbtmement  of  salaries  of  employees 
pefd  at  an  annttal  rate. 

The  amendments  were  acreed  to. 
The    resolution,    as    amended,     was 
airreed  to. 


EXPENDITURES  BY  THE  COMMH- 
TEE  ON  POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL 
SERVICE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  tlie 
resolution  (S.  Res.  365)  authorising  ex- 
penditures by  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  with  an  amendment 
en  page  2,  line  11,  strike  "committee." 
and  insert  "committee,  except  that 
vouchers  shaU  not  be  required  for  the 
disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate.";  so  as  to  make 
the  resolution  read : 

Re»olveA,  That  In  holding  bearing!;,  report- 
ing satii  hewlngi,  and  making  investlgirttaus 
as  atitmnaed  by  scetlooe  184(e)  ami  188  oC 


the  Legislative  ReorganlaatioB  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended,  in  accordance  witb  Me  )— ladfctton 
under  rule  XXV  of  the  SteoAng  RnHes  of 
tlM  Senate,  the  Committee  en  Feat  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  or  any  subeommlttee 
thereof,  is  authorized  from  March  1,  1976. 
through  February  28,  1977.  in  its  discretion 
(I)  to  make  expenditures  trona  the  contin- 
gent fuiid  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  concent  of 
the  Oovernment  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Connnittee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  use  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  the  services  of  personnel  of  any  sue  h 
department  or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  tbe  conunittee 
under  this  resolution  tibaa  not  exceed 
$186,000. 

Sxc.  3.  Tlie  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  such  iccommenda- 
tlone  for  legislation  ae  H  deems  advisable. 
to  the  Senate  at  the  carlleBt  practicable 
date,  but  not  later  than  P^tamary  28.  1977. 

Sbc.  4.  Expenass  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shaU  be  paid  fironi  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upen  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  ol  the  conunittee. 
except  that  vouchers  sban  not  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  ef  employees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The    resolution,    as    amended,    waN 
agreed  to. 


AE»ITIONAL  EXPEND1TDRE8  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

The  resolution  (&.  Res.  SM)  authoriz- 
ing additional  expenditures  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  for  inqulrieK  and 
lnvestigation.s,  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Meaolved  That,  in  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  moking  investi- 
gations as  authoriased  by  sections  134ia) 
aud  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgoniaation 
Act  of  1946,  as  anoended.  In  oeoordanee  with 
it.s  jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  tbe  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  om 
Public  Works,  or  any  snbconimittce  thereof, 
is  authorized  from  March  1.  1976,  through 
Febrriary  28,  1977,  in  its  dtasetlon  (1)  to 
moke  expenditiures  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  tbe  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel, 
and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  tbe  Ow  - 
emment  department  or  agocy  concerned 
and  the  Conunittee  on  Tliilsa  and  Admink- 
tratlon.  to  use  on  a  leimlneBable  basis,  the 
bervtccs  of  personnel  of  any  such  depart- 
ment or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  covmaittee  un- 
do: this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $9-26.700. 
uf  which  antount  not  to  exceed  $5,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procuremeut  of  the  serv- 
ices oi'  individual  consultants,  or  organisa- 
tions thereof  (as  authorl?ied  by  section  :I02 
(1)  of  the  Legitilative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1916,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$500  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
professional  staff  of  such  committee,  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof  (under  procedures 
specified  by  section  202 (J)  of  ench  Act). 

Src.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  sncb  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
tbe  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 
bat  not   later   than  Febraary  28,    1977. 

Sac.  4.  Expenses  of  the  eemaaittee  tinder 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fimd  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
apfroved  by  the  etoolraMua  ef  the  eomanlttce. 
eatsepi  that  vaoAess  ataoJi  not  ke  leqetred 
fiar  ttte  dMrarsement  of  salaries  of  employee* 
paid  at  an  annual  rate. 
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ADDITIONAL  l!atPKNUlTURK8  BT 
THE  COMMTITEE  QHX  VETERANS' 
AFFAIRS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  372)  authorizing  ad- 
ditional expenditures  by  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  for  inquiries  and 
investigations,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration with  an  amendment  on 
page  2,  line  16,  strike  "committee."  and 
insert  "committee,  except  that  vouchers 
shall  not  be  required  for  the  disburse- 
ment of  salaries  of  employees  paid  at  an 
annual  rate.";  so  as  to  make  the  resolu- 
tion read : 

Resolved.  That.  In  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  investi- 
gations as  authorised  by  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  in  accordance  with 
its  Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  tbe  Senate,  the  Oommit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  or  any  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  is  authorized  from  March  1, 
1976,  through  February  28,  1977,  in  its  dis- 
cretion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  em- 
ploy personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  Oovernment  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis  the  services  of  personnel 
of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$318,600,  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  ex- 
ceed $60,000  may  be  expended  for  the  pro- 
curement of  the  services  of  Individual  con- 
sultants or  organizations  thereof  (as  au- 
thorized by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended). 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
tor  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28.  1977. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  conunittee, 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required 
for  the  disbvuBement  of  salaries  of  emplojreea 
paid  at  an  annual  rate. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The    resolution,    as    amended,    was 
agreed  to. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
SMALL  BUSINESS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  362)  authorizing  ad- 
ditional expenditures  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  with  an 
amendment  on  page  2.  line  18,  strike 
"$252,500."  and  insert  "$234,000.";  so  as 
to  make  the  resolution  read: 

Resolved,  That  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  in  carrying  out  the  duties 
imposed  upon  it  by  S.  Res.  68,  El^ty-first 
Congress,  agreed  to  February  20,  1950,  as 
amended  and  supplemented,  Is  authorized  to 
examine,  investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  the  problems  of  American  small  and 
independent  business  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations concerning  those  problems  to 
the  appropriate  legislative  oommittee  of  the 
Senate. 


Bsc.  2.  FcT  purposes  of  this  resolution,  the 
oommittee.  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is 
authorlaed  from  March  1. 1976.  throxigh  Feb- 
ruary 38,  1977,  In  lu  discretion  (1)  to  make 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel.  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  tbe  Oovernment  departs 
ment  or  agency  concerned  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on 
a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of  personnel 
of  any  such  department  or  agency.  (4)  to 
procure  the  temporary  services  (not  in  ex- 
cess of  one  year)  or  intermittent  services 
of  individual  consultants,  or  organizations 
thereof,  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  conditions  as  a  standing  committee  of 
the  Senate  may  procure  such  services  under 
section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  and  (5)  to  provide  assist- 
ance for  the  members  of  its  professional  staff 
in  obtaining  specialized  training,  in  the 
same  manner  and  under  the  same  conditions 
as  any  such  standing  conunittee  may  provide 
that  assistance  under  section  202(J)  of  such 
Act. 

Sec.  3.  Tbe  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shaU  not  exceed  $234,000, 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $2,500  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof. 

Sec.  4.  The  committee  shall  repwt  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28.  1977. 

Sec.  S.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  conunittee, 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required 
for  tbe  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate. 

"Hie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 


to. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
NUTRITION    AND    HUMAN    NEEDS 

The  Senate  proceeds  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  376)  continuing  and 
authorizing  additional  expenditures  by 
the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration with  an  amendment  on 
page  3,  line  3,  strike  "committee."  and 
insert  "committee,  except  that  vouchers 
shall  not  be  required  for  the  disburse- 
ment of  salaries  of  employees  paid  at  an 
annual  rate.";  so  as  to  make  fee  resolu- 
tion read : 

Resolved,  That  the  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  established  by 
S.  Res.  281.  Ninetieth  Congress,  agreed  to  on 
July  30,  1968,  as  amended  and  supplemented, 
is  hereby  extended  through  February  28. 1977. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  study  matters  pertaining  to 
the  lack  of  food,  medical  assistance,  and  other 
related  necessities  of  life  and  health,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs  Is  authorized  from  March  1,  1976, 
through  February  28,  1977.  in  Its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ 
personnel,  (3)  to  subpoena  witnesses  and 
documents,  (4)  vrith  the  prior  consent  of 
the  Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
mintstration,  to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
the  services  of  personnel,  information,  and 
facilities  of  any  such  department  or  agency. 


(5)  to  procure  the  temporary  services  (not  in 
excess  of  one  year)  or  intermittent  servicee 
of  individual  consultants,  or  organisations 
thereof,  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  conditions  as  a  standing  conunittee  of 
the  Senate  may  procvire  such  services  under 
section  202(1)  of  the  LegUlatlve  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946.  (6)  to  interview  employees 
of  th«?  Federal.  State,  and  local  governments 
and  other  individuals,  and  (7)  to  take  deposi- 
tions and  other  testimony. 

(b)  The  minority  shall  receive  fair  con- 
sideration in  the  appointment  of  staff  per- 
sonnel pursuant  to  this  resolution.  Such 
personnel  assigned  to  the  minority  shall  be 
accorded  equitable  treatment  with  respect 
to  the  fixing  of  salary  rates,  the  assignment 
of  faculties,  and  the  accessibility  of  commit- 
tee records. 

Sec.  3.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$439,000  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$25,000  shall  be  available  for  tbe  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  individual  consult- 
ants, or  organizations  thereof. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  luider 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for 
the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Tlie    resolution,    as    amended,    was 
agreed  to. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGING 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  373)  continu- 
ing, and  aufeorizing  additional  expendi- 
tures by,  the  Special  Committee  on  Ag- 
ing, was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  established  by  S.  Res.  33,  Eighty- 
seventh  Congress,  agreed  to  on  February  IS, 
1961,  as  amended  and  supplemented,  is  here- 
by extended  through  February  28,  1977. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  committee  shall  make  a  full 
and  complete  study  and  Investigation  of  any 
and  aU  matters  pertaining  to  problems  and 
opportunities  of  older  people.  Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  problems  and  opportunities 
of  maintaining  health,  of  assuring  adequate 
income,  of  finding  employment,  of  engaging 
in  productive  and  rewarding  activity,  of  se- 
curing proper  housing,  and,  when  necessary. 
of  obtaining  care  or  assistance.  No  proposed 
legislation  shall  be  referred  to  such  commit- 
tee, and  such  committee  shall  not  have  power 
to  report  by  bill,  or  otherwise  have  legisla- 
tive Jurisdiction. 

(b)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  or  any  suboonunlttee  thereof  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  except  that  a  lesser  number,  to  be 
fixed  by  the  committee,  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn  tes- 
timony. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  conunittee  is  authorized  from  March  1, 
1976,  through  February  28,  1977,  in  its  dis- 
cretion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  hold 
hearings,  (3)  to  sit  and  act  at  any  time  or 
place  during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  ad- 
journment periods  of  the  Senate,  (4)  to  re- 
quire by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  cor- 
respondence, books,  papers,  and  documents. 
(6)  to  administer  oaths,  (6)  to  take  testi- 
mony oraUy  or  by  deposition,  (7)  to  employ 
personnel,  (8)  with  the  prior  consent  of  tbe 
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Government  department  or  agescy  concerned 
and  tbe  Committee  on  Bolea  *nd  Admlnis- 
tration,  to  nse  on  a  retmbtirsabte  basis  the 
services  of  perEonnel,  Information,  and  facil- 
ities of  any  lucb  department  or  agency,  and 
(9)  to  procure  tl»e  temporary  services  (not  In 
excess  of  one  year)  or  Intermittent  services 
of  individual  consultants,  or  organizations 
thereof,  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  condition  as  a  standing  committee  of 
the  Senate  may  procure  such  services  imder 
section  a02(i)  of  the  LeglslaUve  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1046. 

(b)  The  minority  shall  receive  fair  con- 
sideration In  the  appointment  of  stair  per- 
sonnel pursuant  to  this  resolution.  Such  per- 
sonnel asiugued  to  the  minority  shall  be  ac- 
o<»rded  equlUble  tieatment  with  respect  to 
the  fixing  of  salary  rates,  the  assignment  of 
facilities,  and  the  acceislbiltty  of  committee 
records. 

Sec.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  rfeMlution  shall  not  exceed  $507,000, 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  «20,000  shall 
be  available  for  the  procurement  of  the 
•ervices  of  individual  con;iultant8  or  organi- 
zations thereof. 

Skc.  6.  The  comjuittee  shall  report,  the  re- 
sults ol  Its  study  and  investigation,  together 
with  such  recommendations  as  it  may  deem 
advlsahle.  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  but  not  later  than  February  28, 
1977.  The  committee  shall  cease  to  exist  at 
the  close  of  business  on  February  28,  1977. 

Sec.  8.  Expenseij  of  tbe  conuolttee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  voucher.s 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  coaimittee, 
except  that  voticbers  shall  not  be  required 
lor  the  disbursement  of  salaries  oi  employ- 
ees paid  at  an  ariiiual  rate. 
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be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  elMdr- 
man  of  the  select  comartttee,  exeept  tfHrt 
vouchers  sboU  not  be  required  for  the  tfla- 
bursement  of  ularies  at  enploycee  p«hl  •* 
an  annual  rate. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The    resolution,     as    amended,     wa« 
agreed  to. 


The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The    resolution,    as    amended,    was 
agreed  to. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMHUTTEE  TO 
STUDY  GOVERNMENTEAL  OPERA- 
TIONS WITH  RESPECT  lO  INTEL- 
LIGENCE AcnvrriEs 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  377)  authorizing  ad- 
ditional expenditures  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee To  Study  Governmental  Opera- 
tions With  Respect  to  Intelligence  Ac- 
tivitles  for  an  inquiry  and  investigation 
relating  to  intelligence  activities  carried 
out  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  extencfing  the  date  for 
submission  of  the  final  report  of  such 
select  committee,  which  bad  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  with  amendments  as 
follows: 

On  page  2,  Mne  3,  strike  "$400,000,"  and 
tnrert  "•300,000,": 

Oa  pags  2.  Itne  4,  strike  "tlSjOOO  ■  and  In- 
sert "W.OOO": 

So  as  to  make  the  resolution  read: 
Resolved.  That  the  date  for  submlsaioB  of 
the  final  report  of  the  Select  Committee  To 
Study  Governmental  Operations  With  Re- 
spect to  Intelligence  ActiviUes  of  the  results 
of  the  investigation  and  study  conducted 
pursuant  to  S.  Res.  21,  Ninety -fourth  Con- 
gress. Is  extended  to  March  16,  1976,  and 
after  the  submission  of  its  final  report  the 
select  committee  shall  have  until  May  31, 
1976,  to  close  its  affairs  and  shall  cease  to 
exist  at  the  close  of  auch  day. 

Sxc.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  select  commit- 
tee from  March  1,  1976.  through  May  31,  1976, 
sbaU  not  exceed  »300.000.  of  which  amount 
not  to  exceed  tfi.OOO  may  be  expended  for 
tbe  p— Clement  of  ImUvldual  consultants 
or  nrganl— tlons  thereof.  Svch  expenses  shall 


CONTINUING  AND  ADDITIONAL  EX- 
PENDITURES BY  THE  SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  EMER- 
GENCIES AND  DELEGATED  EMER- 
GENCY POWERS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  <S.  Res.  370)  continuing,  and 
authorizing  additional  expenditures  by, 
the  Siiecial  Committee  on  National 
Emergencies  and  Delegated  Emergency 
Powers,  which  had  been  repoi-ted  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion with  amendments  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  24,  strike  "February  28, 
1978."  and  insert  "February  29,  1976."; 

On  page  3,  line  4,  strike  "committee."  and 
Insert  "committee,  except  that  vouchers  shall 
not  be  required  for  the  disbursement  of  sal- 
aries of  en^>loyees  paid  at  an  annual  rate."; 

So  as  to  make  the  resolution  read: 
Resolwd.  That  the  Special  Committee  on 
NaUonat  Emergencies  and  Delegated  Emer- 
gency Powers,  CKteblLshed  by  S.  Res.  9. 
Ninety -third  Congress,  agreed  to  January  8. 
1973,  as  continued  and  supplemented  by  8. 
Res.  242,  Nhiety-third  Congress,  agreed  to 
March  1.  1974,  and  S.  Res.  10.  Nmety-fourth 
ConKre.sj,,  agreed  to  July  26.  1975.  is  continued 
through  April  30,  1976,  or  thirty  days  after 
the  bUl  entitled  "An  Act  to  temUnate  cer- 
tain authorities  with  respect  to  national 
emergencies  !>UU  iu  effect,  and  to  provide  for 
orderly  implementation  and  termination  of 
future  national  emergencies"  (H.R.  3884)  or 
other  comparable  legislation  has  been  en- 
acted into  law,  whicliever  shall  first  occur. 

Si:c.  2.  In  carrying  out  such  function,  the 
iH>eclal  committee  Is  authorized  from  March 
1,  1976,  through  AprU  30,  1976,  in  its  dis- 
cretion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  tbe 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate.  <2)  to  employ 
personnel.  (3)  to  hold  hearings,  (4)  to  sit 
and  act  at  any  time  or  place  during  the  ses- 
sloDR,  recesses,  and  adjourned  periods  of  the 
Senate,  (5)  to  require,  by  subpena  or  other 
wise,  the  attendance  of  witness  and  the  pro- 
duction of  corrcspondeixse,  books,  papers, 
and  documenU,  (8)  to  take  depoeitions  and 
other  testimony,  and  (7)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  Government  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
wules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  period  from  March  1.  1976, 
through  AprU  30.  1976,  the  expenses  of  the 
special  comutlttee  under  this  resolution  shall 
not  exceed  $12,500. 

Sxc.  4.  The  special  committee  shall  make 
the  final  report  required  by  section  6  of  that 
S.  Res.  9,  Ninety-third  Congress,  and  modi- 
fied by  S.  Res.  242,  Ninety-third  Congresa^ 
and  S.  Res.  10.  Ninety-fourth  Congress,  not 
later  than  May  31.  1978,  Instead  of  Fettruaru 
29,  1976. 

Sec.  6.  Expenses  of  the  special  committee 
under  this  resolution  shaU  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouch- 
ers approved  by  the  two  chairmen  of  the 
special  commitee.  except  that  vouchers  shaU 
not  be  required  for  th*  diabvrtenunt  of  taZ- 
iiries  of  employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


ORDER  OP  BDSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  PresWent.  I  wish 
at  this  time  to  yield  my  10  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  .  after  the  acting 
minority  leader  has  been  recognized. 

The  ACTING  PRESIEffiNT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
is  recognized. 


TAX  REFORM:  DREAM  OR  REALITY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Prtsldent,  two 
prominent  economists,  Joseph  Pechman 
and  George  Break,  entitled  their  recent 
book.  "Tax  Reform:  The  Impossible 
Dream?"  In  view  of  the  fate  of  tax  re- 
foi-m  efforts  by  Congress  in  recent  years, 
the  question  cannot  be  regarded  as  sfaii- 
Ply  part  of  a  catchy  title.  The  question  is 
a  serious  one.  A  review  of  the  tax  legis- 
lation enacted  since  the  1969  Tax  Reform 
Act  by  and  large  would  suggest  that  the 
dream  is  in  fact  an  impossible  one. 

True,  Congress  has  enacted  badly 
needed  tax  reductions  for  low-  and  mid- 
dle-income workers.  But  apart  from 
these  worthwhile  structural  actions,  the 
tax  legislation  passed  by  Congress  in  the 
past  6  years  has  genei-ally  been  the  an- 
tithesis of  tax  reform.  Indeed,  a  major 
tax  reform  bill  could  be  enacted  if  we 
simply  repealed  the  tax  legislation — 
other  than  the  structural  tax  reduc- 
tions— enacted  since  19W. 

However,  the  Senate  is  now  presented 
with  the  opportunity  to  turn  tax  reform 
from  an  Impossible  dream  into  reaDty. 
My  purpose  in  addressing  the  Senate  to- 
day is  to  outline  the  cooatnictlve  steps 
that  I  believe  can  and  dionld  be  taken 
to  give  American  taxpayers  the  reality  of 
ti-ue  tax  reform. 

THE  OPPORTDNITY  FOB  TAX  BSFOUt 

Tax  reform  is  (me  of  tbe  most  im- 
portant domestic  issues  facing  the 
United  States.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant legislation  this  session  of  Con- 
gress will  adopt  in  1979  is  tbe  major  tax 
bill  now  pending  in  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee— ILR.  1M12,  "Tlie  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1975."  That  bin  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  last  Decem- 
ber. It  represents  a  significant  and  valu- 
able cornerstone  on  which  the  Senate 
can  build.  It  contains  provisions  to  re- 
form our  income  tax  laws  in  many  criti- 
cal areas.  In  several  respects,  the 
measures  contained  In  the  House  bill  ai*e 
close  to  the  reforms  that  many  of  us  in 
the  Senate  have  recommended  previ- 
ously, such  as  the  provisions  dealing 
with  tax  afaelters  and  the  minimum  tax. 
E>n  here,  however,  tbe  inxyvlsloDS 
can  and  should  be  strengthened  and 
improved. 

In  the  coming  weeks,  I  intend  to  pro- 
vide detailed  and  specific  suggestione  to 
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insure  that  the  use  of  syndicated  "tax 
shelters"  will  be  eliminated  and  tliat  tlie 
minimum  tax  will  realize  Its  fall  poten- 
tial for  insuring  that  wealthy  Americans 
pay  their  fair  share  of  income  taxes.  In 
addition,  I  will  propose  that  the  Senate 
add  significant  reforms  In  other  areas  of 
tax  injustice  that  are  in  glaring  need  of 
change — most  notably  the  taxation  of 
capital  gains  on  traiisfei"s  at  death  or  by 

gift. 

But  for  the  moment  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  recognizing  that  the 
House  passed  bUl  represents  a  solid  step 
in  the  direction  of  tax  reform — a  step 
that  gives  us  a  real  chance  this  year  for 
a  constructive  effort  to  improve  our  Fed- 
eral income  tax  system.  If  all  we  do  is 
extend  the  tax  reductions  scheduled  to 
expire  this  Jime.  tlie  effort  will  have 
failed.  The  opportunity  is  at  hand  to  do 
a  better  job.  We  owe  it  to  the  American 
people — especially  the  low-  and  middle- 
income  workers  who  pay  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  total  income  taxes — to 
see  that  the  opportunity  is  not  wasted. 

THK  NXKP  FOR  TAX  REFORM 

The  data  that  regularly  issue  forth 
from  the  Treasury  and  other  soiurces 
provide  continuing  evidence  of  the  need 
for  tax  reform.  In  1973,  over  3,000  per- 
sons with  adjusted  gross  incomes  in  ex- 
cess of  $50,000  paid  no  Federal  Income 
tax  at  all.  This  privileged  group  repre- 
sents the  wealthiest  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  all  families  In  Uie  United  States.  Yet 
they  paid  not  one  dime  in  Federal  in- 
come tax. 

What  do  these  data — drawn  from  dry 
statistical  tables— mean  to  the  average 
wage  earner  in  real  everyday  terms?  The 
data  meant  that  average  working  fam- 
ilies makhig  $7,600  to  $15,000  per  year 
must  pay  higher  taxes  than  they  should 
have  to  pay  for  Federal  programs,  or 
that  they  must  accept  reduced  Federal 
services.  The  average  taxpayer  does  not 
have  to  be — bxhA.  should  not  be — put  to 
this  choice. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee examined  actual  returns  filed  by 
some  of  these  wealthy  "nontaxpayers." 
The  picture  painted  by  these  returns 
constituted  a  source  of  discouragement 
and  cyzilcism  for  the  average  worker, 
who  pays  his  income  taxes  at  the  rates 
prescribed  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
C(»i8ider  these  actual  cases: 

A  corporate  executive  with  $155,000 
of  income  paid  no  taxes  because  of  tax 
shelters  in  movies; 

A  lawyer  with  $151,000  of  income  paid 
no  taxes  because  of  tax  shelters  in  cat- 
tle; and 

A  businessman  witii  $262,000  and  a 
doctor  with  $105,000  of  income  paid  no 
taxes  because  of  tax  shelters  in  real  es- 
tate. 

Of  course,  the  opteivtion  of  income  tax 
preferences  and  tax  shelters  is  not 
limited  to  those  instances  in  which  the 
combloaUon  of  tait.  i)irtf erences  produces 
no  Federal  tax  liabOUy.  Tliese  cases  are 
only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  Beneath  the 
surface  is  the  massive  corrosive  Influence 
of  many  moitt  thousands  of  wealthy  In- 
dividuals, paying  tax  at  tf  ecUve  rates 
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egual  to  or  lower  than  i^ose  paid  by  the 
loiwest  bracket  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States.  Other  examples  tell  the 
story; 

The  corporate  executive  with  $448,000 
of  Income  who  paid  tax  at  wi  effective 
rate  of  three-tenths  of  1  percent: 

The  stockbroker  with  $181,000  of  in- 
come who  paid  tax  at  an  effective  rate  of 
one-lialf  of  1  percent;  and 

Tlie  corporate  executive  with  $1,875,- 

000  of  income  who  paid  tax  at  an  effec- 
tive rate  of  5.3  percent. 

Nor  is  the  need  for  Income  tax  reform 
confined  to  the  Individual  Income  tax. 
The  corporate  income  tax  system  reveals 
equally  great  Inequities.  Basically,  the 
corporate  income  tax  provides  for  a  48- 
percent  rate  on  net  profits  by  large  cor- 
porations— historically  those  with  tax- 
able incomes  above  $25,000.  Until  last 
year,  small  corporations — those  with  tax- 
able Income  below  $25,000— were  taxed 
at  a  22-percent  rate.  But  information  fil- 
ed with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  reveals  how  far  the  reality 
of  the  corporate  income  tax  deviated 
from  this  norm. 

For  example,  in  1974,  Westinghouse, 
one  of  the  nine  largest  corporations  in 
the  country,  paid  tax  on  its  net  profits  at 
a  rate  of  only  16.1  percent — 25  percent 
less  than  the  rate  applicable  to  small 
corporations. 

The  corporate  Income  tax  not  only  falls 
to  operate  fairly  between  large  and  small 
companies — It  is  not  even  equitable  be- 
tween companies  competing  In  the  same 
market.  Por  example,  among  banks  In 
1974,  the  effective  tax  rates  ranged  from 
35.7  percent  paid  by  Citicorp,  to  18.1  per- 
cent paid  by  Manufacturers  Hanover,  to 
3.6  percent  paid  by  Wells  Fargo. 

In  the  weeks  ahead,  as  the  Senate 
moves  more  deeply  into  the  process  of 
considering  the  tax  reform  bill  before  it, 

1  shall  present  in  more  concrete  detail 
the  case  for  Federal  income  tax  reform. 
But  these  data,  even  in  this  brief  form, 
demonstrate  clearly  the  pressing  need 
tox  tax  rf^orm. 

aCHIEVIMC   TAX   REFORM 

The  Senate  has  the  opportunity  for  tax 
reform  and  the  need  is  clesu*.  Let  me  now 
turn  to  the  concrete  and  constructive 
actions  I  believe  are  necessary  if  tax  re- 
form is  to  become  a  reality. 

First,  we  must  articulate  and  apply 
clear  and  consistent  principles  in  voting 
for  tax  reform  measures. 

Taxation  has  come  to  represent  a 
dense  and  virtually  incomprehensible 
subject  to  the  average  American,  But  it 
Is  essential  that  we  speak  iriainly  and 
simply  to  the  American  people  if  we  are 
to  achieve  any  significant  tax  reform. 
The  language  of  the  tax  laws  may  be 
sophisticated  and  complex,  but  the  prin- 
ciple of  tax  reform  need  not  be  incom- 
prdiensfble  to  the  ordinary  citizen  who 
pays  the  tax. 

We  can  best  achieve  this  goal  if  we 
reaffirm  the  two  basic  principles  of  tax 
fairness  that  govern  our  Federal  income 
taxsystem: 

Persons  with  the  same  amount  of  net 
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income  diould  pay  the  same  simount  of 
Federal  Income  tax;  and 

Peraons  wHh  greater  amounts  tA  net 
income  should  make  a  relatively  greater 
tax  contribution  for  public  needs  than 
persons  with  lesser  amounts  of  income. 

These  are  simple,  clear  and  straight- 
forward propositions.  If  the  Senate  will 
test  proposals  that  come  before  it  In  light 
of  these  basic  principles,  we  can  readily 
demonstrate  to  the  American  people 
whether  or  not  we  are  moving  in  the  di- 
rection of  real  tax  reform. 

I  do  not  expect  us  to  achieve  a  perfect 
income  tax  system  in  the  current  tax 
bill.  I  am  not  urging  an  Utopian  approach 
to  tax  reform  that,  upon  closer  examina- 
tion, holds  out  no  real  hope  for  progress. 
But  it  is  helpful  to  use  these  principles 
as  signposts  to  guide  us  in  our  tax  reform 
deliberations.  We  can  test  particular 
proposals  against  them  to  determine 
whether  they  constitute  genuine  "tax  re- 
form." 

If  the  Senate  accepts  these  principles, 
then  it  must  reject  the  cynicism  that 
says  tax  reform  "means  anything  that 
can  mtister  51  votes  In  the  Senate."  To 
call  a  tax  measure  "tax  reform"  does 
not  make  it  so.  A  measure  that  secures  51 
votes  on  the  Senate  floor  is  not  tax  re- 
form if  it  moves  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  the  principles  I  have  stated.  And  a 
measure  that  gets  only  one  Senator's 
vote  remains  a  true  "tax  reform"  If  it 
would  move  toward  fulfillment  of  those 
principles. 

The  American  people  imderstand  that 
not  every  change  in  the  tax  laws  is  "tax 
reform."  To  create  a  new  tax  loophole 
and  then  call  it  tax  reform  turns  the 
dream  of  tax  reform  into  a  nlfi^tmare 
of  tax  loopholes.  This  kind  of  tax  change 
actually  shortchanges  millions  of  aver- 
age taxpayers,  and  makes  them  pay  more 
taxes  than  they  would  if  the  laws  were 
fair  and  just. 

In  the  coming  weeks,  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  will  conduct  its  hear- 
ings and  markup  of  the  pending  bill.  I 
hope  that  all  Senators  will  make  known 
to  the  committee  their  views  on  tax  re- 
form, and  that  all  Senators  wIU  meas- 
ure the  results  of  the  committee  action 
against  the  standards  of  true  "tax 
reform" — standards  that  have  guided 
congressional  deliberations  on  those  oc- 
casions in  the  past  when  Congress  has 
enacted  legislation  that  has  produced  a 
fairer  tax  system. 

I  also  hope  toat  Senators  concerned 
about  this  issue  will  be  prepared  to  work 
together  on  the  Senate  floor,  to  insure 
that  the  bill  that  finally  passes  the  Sen- 
ate is  worthy  of  the  title  tax  reform. 

In  this  connection,  it  Is  important  that 
there  be  ample  opportunity  for  adequate 
discussion  and  debate  on  the  Senate  floor. 
Since  the  present  tax  reductions  expire 
on  June  30,  It  Is  clear  that  legislation 
must  be  enacted  before  that  date.  The 
Senate  and  the  American  pe<H?le  are  en- 
titled to  an  unhurried,  reflective,  and 
constructive  discussion  by  the  full  Senate 
on  this  biU. 

Second,  we  must  develop  concrete  pro- 
posals to  Iwild  upon  tax  reform  efforts 
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begun  by  the  House.  In  the  weeks  ahead, 
I  win  offer  to  the  Finance  Committee  and 
to  the  full  Senate  the  specific  actions 
that  I  believe  are  essential  to  insure  that 
HJl.  10612  emerges  as  an  effective  tax 
reform  measure. 

In  broad  terms  my  proposals  will  fall 
faito  four  categories.  In  the  first  category 
are  measures  that  the  Senate  should  add 
to  the  House  bill  where  it  has  failed  to 
take  needed  action,  such  as  taxation  of 
gains  at  death  or  upon  gifts;  repeal  of 
the  maximum  tax  on  earned  income;  and 
reforms  to  insure  that  the  major  oil  com- 
panies and  the  large  multinational  cor- 
porations pay  their  fair  share  of  taxes, 
Including  changes  to  restrict  the  use  of 
the  deduction  for  intangible  drilling  and 
development  expenses  and  to  end  the 
abuses  of  deferral  of  U.S.  income  tax  on 
Income  earned  abroad  by  such  corpora- 
tions. 

In  the  second  category  are  proposals  to 
improve  basically  sound  actions  adopted 
by  the  House.  We  should  tighten  the  tax 
shelter  rules,  strengthen  the  minimum 
tax,  and  make  the  Investment  and  child 
care  credits  more  equitable  and  effective. 

In  the  third  category  are  provisions 
passed  by  the  House  that  the  Senate 
should  eliminate  from  the  bill,  such  as 
the  expansion  of  the  use  of  capital  losses 
against  ordinary  income. 

Plnally.  we  must  reject  proposals  to 
amend  the  bill— advanced  principaUy  in 
the  so-called  energy  tax  bill  and  by  the 
President  and  his  tax  advisers — for  the 
addition  of  new  tax  loopholes,  such  as 
the  massive  tax  relief  for  cori>orate  divi- 
dend payments. 

Tlilrd.  we  must  use  the  reformed  con- 
gressional budget  process  to  enhance  the 
cause  of  tax  reform.  The  Budget  Reform 
Act  of  1974  formally  stated  what  had 
been  obvious  for  some  time — that  the 
Federal  income  tax  system  is  itself  a 
vehicle  for  vast  Federal  spending  pro- 
grams. These  tax  expenditures,  in  the 
aggregate,  disbursing  more  than  $100  bil- 
lion in  Federal  funds  each  year.  These 
tax  expenditure  programs  operate  in  the 
same  areas  as  direct  expenditures  for 
regular  budget  items.  Therefore,  the  1974 
Budget  Reform  Act  properly  recognized 
that  Congress  must  deal  with  both  tax 
expenditures  and  direct  expenditures  If 
It  b  to  achieve  effective  oversight  and 
control  over  total  Federal  spending. 

The  relevance  of  budget  reform  to  tax 
reform  is  clear  when  we  recognize  that 
almost  every  tax  reform  adopted  by  the 
House  represents  a  change  in  a  Federal 
tax  expenditure.  In  some  instances,  the 
tax  expenditure  is  reduced  in  amount.  In 
others,  it  is  increased.  But  the  central 
pohit  is  that  when  the  Senate  considers 
tax  reform.  It  is  considering  changes  in 
the  levels  of  tax  expendltiu^s. 

TTiia  point  has  some  important  Impli- 
cations for  tax  reform  efforts  this  year. 
It  is  essential  that  Senators  interested  in 
tax  reform  work  constructively  and  co- 
operatively with  the  chairman,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Budget  Committee  to 
Insure  that  the  first  budget  resolution 
provides  significant  tax  reform,  and  that 
tax  reform  pr(^?osals  presented  in  the 
Finance  Committee  or  on  the  Senate  floor 
are  consistent  with  the  resolution. 


In  1975,  in  Its  first  year  of  operation, 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  moved 
with  extraordinary  effectiveness  to  hold 
down  direct  expenditures,  and  I  urge  the 
committee  to  do  the  same  this  year  with 
respect  to  tax  expndltures.  During  the 
past  decade,  direct  Federal  spending  rose 
130  percent.  But  in  the  same  period, 
spending  via  the  tax  system  increased 
even  faster,  rising  by  180  percent.  Tax 
expenditures  now  amoui.t  to  $100  billion, 
on  top  of  direct  spending  of  1400  billion. 
Total  Federal  spending  is  Oius  $500  bil- 
lion a  year.  If  we  are  concerned  about 
the  level  of  Federal  spending,  we  cannot 
deal  only  with  direct  expenditures.  We 
also  have  to  be  concerned  with  tax  ex- 
penditures, which  are  running  out  of 
control  today  and  have  been  out  of  con- 
trol for  many  years. 

The  Budget  Committee  clearly  under- 
stands the  need.  The  committee  signaled 
its  intent  during  debate  on  the  second 
concurrent  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1976 
last  November.  Although  that  resolution 
did  not  deal  with  tax  expenditures,  the 
committee  report  states  the  committee's 
intention  to  deal  with  the  issue  this  year: 

The  committee  believes  the  Congress 
should  address  the  Issue  of  major  tax  reform 
to  promote  prosperity  and  eliminate  serious 
Inequities. 

Most  tax  expenditures  are  enacted  for  in- 
definite periods  of  time  and  resemble  perma- 
nent authority  for  direct  expenditures  In  that 
they  continue  In  effect  year  after  year  at  a 
substantial  cost  of  budgetary  resources  until 
they  are  amended  or  terminated  by  specific 
legislation.  Therefore,  tax  expenditures  have 
important  long  term  Impacts  on  the  Federal 
budget  which  the  Committee  will  take  Into 
account  In  future  resohitlons. 

The  Comiulttee  wlU  be  examining  both  tax 
expenditxires  and  the  operations  of  off- 
budget  agencies.  Thus,  the  Committee  will 
be  able  to  evaluate  the  economic  effects  of 
Congressional  action  whether  or  not  the  ac- 
tion results  in  a  specific  budget  outlay.  These 
additional  dimensions  wlU  allow  the  Com- 
mittee to  take  a  long-range  comprehensive 
view  of  national  priorities  In  arriving  at  its 
First  Budget  Resolution  for  flacal  year  1977. 

And,  during  the  Senate  floor  debate, 
the  committee  chairman,  Senator  Mirs- 
KiE,  emphasized  the  committee's  "intent 
to  deal  forcefully  with  tax  expenditures 
in  the  future." 

My  hope  is  that  the  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution  hi  fiscal  year  1977  will 
provide  for  a  significant  reduction  in  tax 
expenditures.  It  should  begin  with  the 
$1.5  billion  reduction  hi  the  House  bill, 
and  it  should  refiect  substantial  addi- 
tional reductions  to  be  achieved  in  the 
Senate  bill. 

In  the  near  future,  I  will  submit  to  the 
committee  a  recommended  figxu-e  for  re- 
ductions in  tax  expenditures.  My  prelim- 
inary estimate  at  this  time  is  that  a 
realistic  target,  refiecUng  responsible 
Senate  action  on  tax  reform,  would  be 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  $2.5-$3  billion  reduc- 
tion In  tax  expenditures  for  calendar 
year  1977,  representing  additional  Senate 
reforms  of  $1-$1.5  billion  over  and  above 
the  House  bill.  This  calendar  year  figure 
for  reduction  in  tax  expenditures  would 
translate  into  a  somewhat  lower  figure  in 


the  budget  resolution,  which  applies  to 
the  fiacal  year.* 

With  respect  to  many  of  the  proposed 
reforms,  the  revenue  effects  in  futiire 
years  wUl  be  substantially  larger  than  in 
fiscal  year  1977,  as  the  reforms  are  grad- 
ually phased  in  or  achieve  their  full 
impact.* 

The  fact  that  tax  reform  Involves 
changes  in  tax  expenditures  also  requires 
that  in  evaluating  a  particular  tax  re- 
form proposal,  we  ask  not  only  whether 
it  represents  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
greater  tax  equity,  but  also  whether  the 
change  in  Federal  spending  policy  is 
sound.  The  same  questions  must  be  asked 
of  tax  expenditure  programs  as  we  rou- 
tinely ask  of  direct  expenditure  pro- 
grams: 

First.  Is  Federal  financial  aid  needed? 

Second.  Do  the  benefits  of  the  program 
justify  its  costs? 

Third.  Are  the  benefits  equitably  dis- 
tributed among  income  groups? 

Some  of  the  tax  expenditures  that  will 
be  considered  In  the  current  tax  reform 
bill  fail  all  three  tests.  In  these  cases, 
the  Federal  tax  expenditure  should  be 
eliminated.  The  DISC  provision  appears 
to  be  a  prime  example  in  this  category, 
although  fiu-ther  study  may  be  appro- 
priate with  respect  to  continuing  it  for 
a  limited  time  for  small  businesses,  im- 
til  a  more  effective  small  business  export 
Incentive  can  be  developed.  The  argu- 
ment presented  to  the  House — that  the 
repeal  of  DISC  will  result  to  a  loss  of  jobs 
for  American  workers — now  appears  to 
have  been  a  red  herring,  designed  to  di- 
vert attention  from  the  Inequity  and  in- 
efficiency of  the  DISC  provisiwi. 

In  other  cases,  it  may  be  appropriate 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  tax  expendi- 
ture program — because  its  costs  out- 
weigh its  benefits,  or  because  its  benefits 
are  distributed  unfairly— but  part  or  all 
of  the  revenues  saved  need  to  be  added 
to  more  efficient  and  more  equitable  Fed- 
eral programs  in  the  same  budget  areas. 
For  example,  tax  shelters  for  real  estate 
should  be  eliminated  because  they  are 
a  source  of  serious  tax  inequity  and  be- 
cause there  is  substantial  evidence  that 
the  tax  expenditures  tavolved  in  real  es- 
tate tax  shelters  are  inefficient  and  coun- 
terproductive. But,  the  revenues  gained 
by  reducing  this  tax  expenditure  must  be 
committed  by  Congress  to  direct  spend- 
ing programs  for  the  construction  and 
rehabilitation  of  low  and  middle  income 
housing.  This  simultaneous  action  \s  re- 
quired to  meet  our  housing  needs  and  to 
insure  that  needed  tax  reform  does  not 
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»The  figure  Is  lower  In  the  Budget  Reso- 
lution because  not  all  of  the  calendar  year 
1977  revenues  from  tax  reforms  will  be  re- 
ceived in  fiscal  year  1977.  The  full  $1.6  bil- 
lion in  House -passed  reductions  will  be  re- 
ceived in  fiscal  year  1977.  since  the  reforms 
will  take  effect  on  January  1.  1976.  But  the 
additional  Senate  reforms  wUl  probably  take 
effect  on  January  1,  1977.  Only  part  of  the 
revenues  from  such  reforms  will  be  received 
in  the  fiscal  year,  wblch  ends  on  September 
30,  1977;  the  remainder  will  be  received  In 
fiscal  year  1978. 

*Wlth  respect  to  ei^ltal  gttlna  at  death, 
for  example,  the  citrrent  tax  MtpenttMore  is 
estimated  at  $nM  bUUon  far  flacal  19TI.  but 
a  leallstlo  reform  would  In  aU  UkeUhood  pro- 
duce negligible  revenues  In  ftacal  1977  and 
more  modest  revenues  In  future  years. 


produce  unnecessary  disruption  in  the 
construction  Indvstiy- 

It  is  important  tliat  we  amend  the 
House  bill  by  developing  stronger  aatl- 
tax  shelter  rules  ready  to  go  into  effect. 
But  the  House  bin  wisely  delays  until 
1981  the  imposition  of  its  tax  shelter  rules 
in  the  case  of  the  constructk>n  o<  low- 
income  housing.  In  the  toterim,  Congress 
should  require  HUD  to  develop  and  sub- 
mit an  alternative  direct  spendtog  pro- 
gram to  encourage  construction  and  re- 
habilitation of  low-Income  housing. 

I  win  not  support  any  proposal  to 
change  the  present  tax  benefits  for  low- 
income  f  amUies  until  a  better  alternative 
progrsun  is  designed.  We  can  then  use 
the  revenues  gained  from  closing  down 
tax  shelters  to  help  fimd  more  effective 
and  more  equitable  methods  of  providing 
low-income  housing.  In  this  way,  tax  re- 
form and  spending  reform  can  go  hand 
in  hand. 

In  other  Instances,  the  tax  expenditure 
techniques  may  offer  the  best  means  of 
provldtog  Federal  flnnncial  assistance.  I 
beUeve  that  the  invesaient  credit  is  one 
such  provision.  But  changes  can  and  must 
be  made  to  insure  that  this  tax  expen- 
diture does  not  operate  to  violate  tax 
equity.  I  will  propose  changes  in  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit — to  make  it  refund- 
able and  to  insure  that  it  becomes  a  more 
effective  and  equitable  fMeral  program 
to  encourage  needed  Investment,  and  to 
insure  it  will  not  be  a  soiu-ce  of  tax  to- 
equlty.  I  will  propose  similar  improve- 
ments in  the  tax  credit  for  child  care 
expenses. 

MAKnrC   TAX   RETOBM    A   KXALITT 

In  sum,  the  necessary  ingredients  for 
the  Senate  to  convert  the  "Impossible 
dream"  of  tax  reform  into  a  reality  are 
present.  We  have  the  opportvmlty,  the 
need,  and  the  tools  to  do  the  job.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  act  this  year  to  fulfill  ttie 
long-neglected  promise  of  tax  reform  to 
the  American  people. 


ROXJTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  tliat  there  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes 
with  statements  limited  therein  to  5 
minutes  each. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without/  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
tlie  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objecticHi,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RETIREMENT  OP  HON.  JOEL.  EVINS. 
A  U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  TENNESSEE 

Mr.   BROCK.   Mr.   President,   I  rise 
today  to  advise  my  colleagues  of  a  deci- 


sion l^  one  at  our  friends  in  the  House, 
tfae  Honoratale  Jos  Evnis,  wlio  has  Just 
announced  his  retirement  after  30  years 
of  service  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  personally  wanted  to  express 
my  very  deep  regret  at  the  prospects  of 
not  havtog  his  service  in  the  years  to 
come  to  that  particiilar  body. 

I  think  every  Member  of  Congress  will 
regret  the  retirement  of  Joe  Evins.  He  is 
something  more  than  Just  a  respected 
and  dedicated  pubUc  servant.  He  has 
been  a  friend  and  a  coimselor.  He. has 
been  willing  to  give  of  himself  on  cotmt- 
less  occasions  for  our  State,  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Tennessee,  and  perhaps  most  of 
all  to  those  of  us  who  served  as  his  col- 
leagues to  both  the  House  and  Senate. 

Joe  Evins  to  these  30  years  has  pro- 
vided yeoman  service  to  the  people  of 
the  Fourth  District  and  of  the  entire 
State  of  Temiessee. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, as  chairman  of  its  Sub- 
committee on  PubUc  Worlts  appropria- 
tions, as  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Small  Bustoess  Committee,  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Independent 
Offices  and  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Appropriations  Committee,  and  to 
his  numerous  other  capacities,  he  has 
served  with  disttoction,  totegrity,  and 
great  personal  effort  to  provide  a  better 
opportunity  and  a  better  life  for  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation. 

I  perstmally  have  a  great  sense  of  re- 
gret in  another  sense,  too.  His  wife  was 
one  of  the  most  delightful  and  lovely 
ladies  I  have  had  the  privilege  to  know. 
I  will  admit  to  a  certato  amount  of  bias 
because  her  father  was  the  brother  of  my 
grandmother.  We  liave  a  personal  re- 
lationship which  I  greatly  value. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  believe  Ccmgress 
is  lostog  one  of  its  most  unusual,  dedi- 
cated, decent,  and  able  Members,  and  we 
wHl  miss  him  greatly. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
S^iate  by  Mr.  Marks,  oae  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  to  executive  session,  the  Acttog 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Inottte) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nomtoaticms  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

<The  nominations  received  today  are 
prtoted  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedtogs.> 


PROPOSED  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
FOR  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECOND- 
ARY EDUCATION  ACT— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Inouyk)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  which  was 


referred  to  the  C<Mnmittee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  education  of  our  children  is  vital 
to  the  future  of  the  United  ^ates.  Frcxn 
the  start,  our  Founding  Fathers  knew 
that  ignorance  and  free  govemmoit 
could  not  co-exisL  Our  nation  has  acted 
from  the  beginning  on  the  sound  princi- 
ple that  cfmtrol  ovex  our  schools  should 
remato  at  the  State  and  local  level.  Noth- 
ing could  be  m(M'e  destructive  of  the  di- 
v^^ity  of  thought  and  opinion  necessary 
for  national  progress  than  an  excess  of 
control  by  the  central  government. 

In  recent  years,  our  national  sense  of 
fairness  and  equity  has  led  to  an  tocreas- 
Ing  number  of  Federal  programs  of  aid  to 
education.  The  Federal  government  has 
recognized  a  responsibility  to  help  ensiu« 
adequate  educational  opportunities  for 
those  with  special  needs,  such  as  the  edu- 
cationally deprived  and  the  handicapped. 
We  have  an>rcH7riat^  provided  States 
and  locaUties  wiUi  added  resources  to 
help  them  improve  opportunities  for 
such  students.  At  the  same  time,  we  have 
channeled  our  aid  toto  too  many  nar- 
row and  restrictive  categorical  iN-ograms. 
As  a  result,  we  have  made  it  m<H-e  diffi- 
cult fw  the  schools  to  educate. 

It  is  time  that  we  rectmcile  our  good 
totentions  with  the  recognition  that  we 
at  the  Federal  level  cannot  know  what  is 
best  for  every  school  child  to  every  class- 
room to  the  country. 

In  my  State  ot  the  Union  address,  I 
spoke  of  the  need  for  a  new  realism  and 
a  new  balance  to  our  system  ot  Federal- 
ism— a  balance  that  favors  greater  re- 
sponsibility and  freedom  for  the  leaders 
of  our  State  and  local  govemmoits. 

Our  expa°ience  to  education  donoo- 
strates  that  those  prtociples  are  not  ab- 
stract political  philosophy,  but  guides  to 
the  concrete  action  we  must  take  to  help 
assure  the  siu-vival  of  our  system  of  free 
government.  We  must  conttoually  guard 
against  Federal  cmtrol  over  public 
schools. 

I  am  propostog  today  the  Ftoanclal 
Assistance  for  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Educaticm  Act  which  will  consolidate 
24  existing  programs  toto  one  block 
grant.  The  focus  of  this  block  grant  will 
be  on  improved  educatimial  opportunities 
for  those  with  special  needs — the  handi- 
capped and  educationally  deprived.  Fed- 
eral funds  will  be  provided  with  a  mini- 
mum of  Fedei^  regulation  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  local  control.  My  proposal  is 
based  on  the  conviction  that  education 
needs  can  be  most  effectively  and  cre- 
atively met  by  allowing  States  greater 
fiexibility  to  the  use  of  Federal  funds. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  at  the  extent 
to  which  my  proposal  reflects  extensive 
consultations  with  individuals,  organiza- 
tions representtog  publicly  elected  of- 
ficials and  leaders  to  the  education  com- 
munity. The  proposal  has  been  modified 
and  strengthened  stoce  the  time  of  my 
State  of  the  Union  message  as  a  result 
of  suggestions  we  recdved.  I  am  con- 
vtoced  it  represents  essential  changes  to 
our  system  of  providing  aid  to  educaticm. 
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My  proposals  will  consolidate  programs 
in  the  following  areas: 

— Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion 

— Education  for  the  Handici4>ped 

— Adult  Education 

— Vocational  Education 

To  assiire  that  students  with  special 
needs  receive  pr(H)er  attention  the  pro- 
posed legislation  provides  tiiat  76  per- 
cent of  a  State's  allocation  be  spent  on 
the  educatitmally  deprived  and  handi- 
capped, and  that  vocational  education 
programs  continue  to  be  supported.  The 
same  strong  civil  rights  compliance  pro- 
cedures that  exist  in  the  programs  to 
be  consolidated  are  included  in  this 
legislation. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  funds 
will  be  allocated  to  States  based  on  a 
formula  which  takcc  into  account  the 
number  of  school-aged  children  and  the 
number  of  children  from  low-Income 
families.  No  State  will  receive  less  money 
than  it  did  in  Fiscal  Year  1976  under 
the  programs  to  be  consolidated.  Further, 
local  education  agencies  will  be  assured 
that  the  funds  will  reach  the  local  level, 
where  children  are  taught  and  where 
control  should  be  exercised. 

Vocational  education  is  an  important 
part  of  our  total  education  system.  Here, 
too,  my  proposal  seeks  greater  flexibility 
at  the  local  level  while  maintaining  Fed- 
eral support.  States  would  be  required  to 
spend  a  portion  of  the  funds  they  re- 
ceive on  vocational  education,  giving  spe- 
cial emphasis  to  the  educationally  de- 
prived and  the  handicapped. 

N<m-publlc  school  and  Indian  tribal 
children  would  continue  to  be  eligible  for 
assistance  under  this  proposal.  Where 
States  do  not  serve  such  children,  the 
Commissioner  of  EducaUon  will  arrange 
to  provide  funds  directly,  using  the  ap- 
propriate share  of  the  States  funds. 

The  proposed  legislation  will  require 
States  to  develop  a  plan,  with  public 
participation,  for  the  use  of  Federal 
funds.  All  Interested  citizens,  students, 
parents  and  appropriate  public  and  pri- 
vate institutions  will  participate  in  the 
development  of  the  plan.  States  wiU  be 
required  to  develop  procedures  for  in- 
dependent monitoring  of  compliance 
with  their  plan.  State  progress  will  be 
measured  against  the  plan,  but  the  plan 
Itself  will  not  be  subject  to  Federal  ap- 
proval. 

Fbr  Fiscal  Year  1977  I  am  requesting 
$3.3  billion  for  the  education  block 
grant.  For  the  next  three  fiscal  years,  I 
am  proposing  authorizations  of  $3.5  bll- 
bon,  $3.7  billion  and  $3.9  billion.  For  too 
long  the  real  Issue  In  our  education  pro- 
grams— Federal  versus  State  and  local 
control — has  been  obscured  by  endless 
bickering  over  funding  levels.  Hopefully, 
with  these  request  levels,  we  can  focus 
the  attention  where  It  belongs,  on  re- 
form of  our  education  support  pro- 
grams. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  al- 
low people  at  the  State  and  local  level 
to  stop  worrying  about  entangling  Fed- 
eral red  tape  and  turn  their  full  atten- 
tion to  educating  our  youth. 


I  wge  itniiniii  and  favorable  eonsld- 
ermtlaii  of  the  Flnanotel  ^tfrifftaniTf  for 
Elementary  and  SecKmdary  Education 
Act 

OlBALD  R.  FOKB. 

Th«   Whitb  Hotoi,  March   1,   1976. 

^ 

REPORT  OP  THE  COUNCIL  ON  EN- 
VIRONMENTAL QUALITY— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  IMOUTK)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  foflowing  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  the  Ccnnmittee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  Jointly,  by  unanimous 
consent: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

It  is  a  measure  of  our  progress  as  a 
Nation  that  today,  in  the  200th  year  of 
American  Independence,  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  dynamic  movement  to  restore, 
protect  and  preserve  our  environment 
and,  at  the  same  time,  make  the  most 
effective  use  of  our  natural  resources — 
with  the  objective  of  providing  a  better 
life  for  ourselves  and  for  our  children  and 
grandchildren. 

This  society  has  come  a  long  way  since 
the  time  when  the  daily  struggle  with 
climate  and  wilderness  dominated  our 
ancestors  lives,  challenged  their  spirit 
and  energies,  and  shaped  attitudes  that 
served  so  well  to  forge  a  new  Nation. 
We  have  learned  that  oxu*  past  prog- 
ress was  often  achieved  without  adequate 
regard  for  the  longer  term  consequences 
to  our  air,  water  and  land.  Some  have 
concluded  from  our  past  experiences  that 
certain  national  objectives — such  as  a 
strong  economy,  an  adequate  supply  of 
energy,  and  an  improved  envlroiunent — 
are  in  conflict  and  we  must  choose  among 
them.  Others  are  concluding — and  I 
share  their  view — that  we  can  make  good 
progress  toward  all  these  objectives  If 
our  goals  are  realistic,  our  resolve  Is  Arm, 
and  our  steps  are  deliberate. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Environmental  Quality  which  I 
am  forwarding  to  the  Congress  surveys 
our  environmental  accomplishments  and 
Indicates  that  we  have  made  much  prog- 
ress indeed. 

The  Council's  summary  of  environ- 
mental conditions  and  trends  describes 
the  encouraging  results  of  our  efforts  to 
clean  up  the  air  and  water.  We  are  be- 
ginning to  bring  our  most  chronic 
sources  of  water  pollution  under  con- 
trol, and  we  are  improving  the  quality 
of  some  of  our  most  heavily  polluted 
waterways.  We  have  improved  air  quality 
.slgnifltantly  in  the  United  States  during 
the  past  5  years. 

"ITie  progress  we  have  made  so  far  is 
In  large  measure  a  reflection  of  the  in- 
vestment the  Nation  has  made  In  clean- 
ing up  the  environment.  In  1975  govern- 
ment and  industry  spent  more  than  $15 
billion  in  capital  and  operating  expendi- 
tures to  meet  the  requirements  of  Fed- 


eral poUutlon  control  legislation.  The 
Federal  Oovemment  akme  has  IncreaMd 
Its  poDutlon  control  outlays  from  $75i 
million  in  1970  to  an  estimated  $4.5  bil- 
lion In  the  current  fiscal  year.  Over  the 
next  10  years  the  Nation  will  spend  mors 
than  $22  billion  per  year  to  meet  Federal 
control  requirements. 

We  can  be  proud  of  the  progress  we 
have  made  in  improving  the  Nation's 
environmental  quality.  Yet,  we  must  meet 
additional  challenges  over  the  next  few 
years.  We  must  improve  our  understand- 
ing of  the  effects  of  poUutants  and  of  the 
means  and  costs  of  reducing  xxdlutlon. 
As  we  develop  new  energy  sources  and 
technologies  we  must  assure  that  they 
meet  environmental  standards.  We  also 
must  continue  the  Job  of  cleaning  up 
pollution  f  nMn  existing  sources. 

The  Council  has  reviewed  the  envinm- 
mental  conditions  of  our  coastal  lone 
and  on  Federal  public  lands  and  de- 
scribes the  diverse  purposes  they  serve 
and  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  our 
people  can  use  and  enjoy  them.  Because 
of  the  competing  demands  upon  these 
areas,  we  wUl  face  a  c<mtinulng  chal- 
lenge in  assuring  their  best  uses  and  in 
providing  protection  of  their  raviix»i- 
mental  values. 

International  activities  over  the  past 
year  have  provided  a  h^irful  perspective 
for  understanding  the  global  scape  of 
many  environmental  Issues.  Our  com- 
munity of  nati<Mis  is  beginning  to  come 
to  grips  with  this  reaUty  and.  through 
the  United  Nations  Earthwatch  Program, 
Is  making  a  major  attempt  to  monitor 
environmental  conditions  and  trends 
throughout  the  world. 

Our  experience  and  our  growing 
knowledge  about  the  scientific,  technical 
and  economic  aspects  of  envircMunental 
effects  and  controls  has  given  us  a  basis 
for  considering  "mid-course  corrections" 
in  existing  environmental  laws.  The  at- 
trition now  being  given  in  the  Cbngress 
and  the  Administration  to  a  review  of 
the  requirements  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
and  the  Water  Pollution  Ccmtrol  Act  are 
ln4x>rtant  examples  of  this  new  level  of 
awareness. 

In  these  and  other  efforts,  we  must  set 
our  goals  carefully,  pursue  them  vigor- 
ously, and  maintain  the  balance  among 
our  national  objectives.  This  is  essential 
if  we  are  to  enjoy  the  continued  public 
support  for  our  environmental  (4>jectlves 
that  Is  necessary  to  future  progress. 

We  have  made  an  excellent  start  I  am 
confident  we  shall  continue  in  this  vital 


area. 


The  White  House. 


Gerald  R.  Ford. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  mes- 
sage from  the  President  transmitting  the 
Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  oh 
Environmental  Quality  be  Jointly  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  the  CSommittee  on  Com- 
merce, the  Committee  on  interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  the  Committee  bn 
PuWlc  Works. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ra-dered. 


March  I,  1976 
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NATIONAL     ENERGY     PROGRAM— 
liBSSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  iHOtTTE)  laid  before  the  8en- 
Ate  the  following  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Aftaii-s,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  the  Committee  on  Finance,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs,  Jointly,  by  imanimous  consent: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

A  little  over  two  years  ago,  the  Arab 
embargo  proved  that  our  Nation  had 
become  excessively  dependent  upon  oth- 
ers for  our  oil  supplies.  We  now  realize 
how  critical  energy  is  to  the  defense  of 
our  country,  to  the  strength  of  our  econ- 
omy, and  to  the  quality  of  our  lives. 

We  must  reduce  our  vulnerability  to 
tlie  economic  disruption  which  a  few  for- 
eign countries  can  cause  by  cutting  off 
our  energy  supplies  or  by  arbitrarily  rais- 
ing prices.  We  must  regain  our  energy 
independence. 

During  the  past  year,  we  have  made 
some  progress  toward  achieving  our  en- 
ergy independence  goals,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  we  have  a  long  way  to  go. 
However,  we  cannot  take  the  steps  re- 
quired to  solve  oiu:  energy  problems  im- 
til  the  Congress  provides  the  necessary 
additional  authority  that  I  have  request- 
ed. If  we  do  not  take  these  steps,  our 
rulnerability  will  increase  dramatically. 
Ill  my  first  State  of  the  UrJon  Address 
last  year,  I  pointed  out  that  our  vulner- 
sbUity  would  continue  to  grow  unless  a 
comprehensive  energy  policy  and  pro- 
gram were  implemented.  I  outlined  these 
goals  for  regaining  our  energy  independ- 
ence: 
—First,  to  halt  our  growing  depend- 
ence on  Imported  oil  during  the  next 
few  critical  years. 
—Second,  to  attain  energy  independ- 
ence by  1985  by  achieving  invulner- 
ability to  disruptions  caused  by  oil 
import  embargoes.  Specifically,  we 
must  reduce  oil  imports  to  between 
3  and  5  million  barrels  a  day.  with 
an  accompanying  ability  to  pffset 
any  future  embargo  with  stored  pe- 
troleum   reserves    and    emergmcy 
standby  measures. 
—Third,  to  mobilize  our  technology 
and  resources  to  supply  a  significant 
share  of   the   free   world's   energy 
needs  beyond  1985. 
In    pursuing    these    goals,    we    have 
sought  to  provide  energy  at  the  lowest 
cost  consistent  with  our  need  for  ade- 
quate and  secure  supplies.  We  should  rely 
upon   the   private   sector   and   market 
forces  since  it  is  the  most  efficient  means 
of  achieving  these  goals.  We  must  also 
achieve  a  balance  between  our  environ- 
mental and  energy  objectives. 

These  gosds  were  reasonable  and  sound 
a  year  ago  and  they  remain  so  today. 

Since  January  of  1975.  this  Admlnls- 
tratloH  has  Initiated  the  most  compre- 


hensive set  of  energy  programs  possible 
under  ciurent  authority.  This  Includes 
actions  to  conserve  energy,  to  Increase 
the  production  of  domestic  energy  re- 
sources, and  to  devtAop  technology  nec- 
essary to  produce  energy  from  newer 
sources. 

During  this  time,  I  have  also  placed 
before  the  Congress  a  major  set  of  legis- 
lative proposals  that  would  provide  the 
additional  authority  that  is  needed  to 
achieve  our  energy  independence  goals. 

Thus  far,  the  Congress  has  completed 
action  on  only  one  major  piece  of  energy 
legislation — the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act— which  I  signed  into  law 
on  December  22, 1975.  That  law  Includes 
four  of  the  original  proposals  I  submitted 
to  the  Congress  over  a  year  ago.  Eighteen 
other  major  legislative  propasals  still 
await  final  action  by  the  Congress. 

NATCBAL    CAS 

The  need  for  Congressional  action  is 
most  critical  in  the  area  of  natural  gas. 
We  must  reverse  the  decline  in  natiual 
gas  production  and  deal  effectively  with 
the  growing  shortages  that  face  us  each 
winter. 

Deregulating  the  price  of  new  natural 
gas  remains  the  most  important  action 
that  can  be  taken  by  the  Congress  to  im- 
prove our  future  gas  supply  situation.  If 
the  price  of  natural  gas  remains  under 
current  regulation,  total  domestic  pro- 
duction will  decline  to  less  than  18  tril- 
lion cubic  feet  in  1985.  However,  if  dereg- 
ulation is  enacted,  production  would  be 
about  25  percent  higher  by  1985.  Natural 
gas  shortages  mean  higher  costs  for  con- 
sumers who  are  forced  to  switch  to  more 
expensive  alternative  fuels  and  mean,  in- 
evitably, an  increasing  dependence  on 
imported  oil.  Cur*^ailment  of  natural  gas 
to  Industrial  users  in  the  wintei-s  ahead 
means  more  imemployment  and  further 
economic  hardships. 

Therefore,  I  again  urge  the  Congress 
to  approve  legislation  that  will  remove 
Federal  price  regulation  from  new  nat- 
ural gas  supplies  and  will  provide  the 
added  short-term  authorities  needed  to 
deal  with  any  severe  shortages  forecast 
for  next  winter. 

I  also  urge  prompt  action  by  the  Con- 
gress on  a  bill  I  wlU  be  submitting  short- 
ly which  is  designed  to  expedite  the  se- 
lection of  a  route  and  the  construction 
of  a  transportation  system  to  bring  the 
vast  supplies  of  natural  gas  from  the 
north  slope  of  Alaska  to  the  "lower  48" 
markets.  This  legislation  would  make 
possible  production  of  about  1  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  additional  natiu^l  gas  each 
year  by  the  early  1980s. 

We  expect  imports  of  liquefied  natural 
gas  (LNG>  to  grow  in  the  next  several 
years  to  supplement  our  declining  do- 
mestic supply  of  natural  gas.  We  must 
balance  these  supply  needs  against  the 
risk  of  becoming  overly  dependent  on 
any  particular  source  of  supply. 

Recognizing  these  concerns,  I  have  di- 
rected the  Energy  Resources  Coimcil  to 
establish  procedures  for  reviewing  pro- 
posed contracts  within  the  Executive 
Branch,  balancing  the  need  for  supplies 
with  the  need  to  avoid  excessive  depend- 


ence, and  encouraging  new  Imports  where 
this  Is  appropriate.  By  1985,  we  should 
be  able  to  Import  1  trillion  cubic  feet  ot 
LNG  to  help  meet  our  needs  without  be- 
coming overly  dependent  upon  foreign 
sources. 

N17CI.XAS  POWER 

Greater  utilization  must  be  made  of 
nuclear  energy  in  order  to  achieve  energy 
Independence  and  maintain  a  strong 
economy.  It  is  likewise  vital  that  we  con- 
tinue our  world  leadership  as  a  reliable 
supplier  of  nuclear  technology  in  order  to 
assure  that  worldwide  growth  in  nuclear 
power  is  achieved  with  responsible  and 
effective  controls. 

At  present  57  commercial  nuclear 
power  plants  are  on  line,  providing  more 
than  9  percent  of  our  electrical  require- 
moits,  and  a  total  of  179  additional 
plants  are  planned  or  committed.  If  the 
electrical  power  supplied  by  the  57  exist- 
ing nuclear  power  plants  were  supplied 
by  oil-fired  plants,  an  additional  one  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  would  be  consumed 
each  day. 

On  January  19,  1975,  I  activated  the 
independent  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission (NRC)  which  has  the  respon- 
sibility for  assuring  the  safety,  reliabil- 
ity, and  environmental  acceptability  of 
commercial  nuclear  power.  The  safety 
record  for  nuclear  power  plants  is  out- 
standing. Nevertheless,  we  must  continue 
our  efforts  to  assure  that  it  will  remain 
so  hi  the  years  ahead.  The  NRC  has 
taken  a  number  of  steps  to  reduce  im- 
necessary  regulatory  delays  and  Is  con- 
tinually alert  to  the  need  to  review  its 
policies  and  procedures  for  carrying  out 
its  assigned  responsibilities. 

I  have  requested  greatly  increased 
fimding  In  my  1977  budget  to  accelerate 
research  and  development  efforts  that 
win  meet  our  short-term  needs  to: 

— ^Make  the  safety  of  commercial  nu- 
clear power  plants  even  more  cer- 
tain: 

— Develop  further  domestic  safeguards 
technologies  to  assure  against  the 
theft  and  misuse  of  nuclear  mate- 
rials as  the  use  of  nuclear-generated 
electric  power  grows; 

— Provide  for  safe  and  secure  long- 
term  storage  of  radioactive  wastes: 

— And  encourage  industry  to  improve 
the  rdiabillty  and  reduce  the  con- 
struction time  of  commercial  nu- 
clear power  plants. 

I  have  also  requested  additional  funds 
to  Identify  new  uranium  resources  and 
have  directed  ERDA  to  work  with  pri- 
vate Industry  to  determine  what  addi- 
tional actions  are  needed  to  bring  ca- 
pacity on-line  to  reprocess  and  recycle 
-  nuclear  fuels. 

Internationally,  the  United  States  in 
consultation  with  ot-ier  nations  which 
supply  nuclear  technology  has  decided  to 
follow  stringent  export  principles  to  en- 
sure tiiat  International  sharing  of  the 
benefits  of  nuclear  energy  does  not  lead 
to  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 
I  have  also  decided  that  the  JJB.  should 
make  a  special  contribution  of  up  to  $9 
mOlion    in    the    next    five    years    to 
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rtrwigthen  the  safeguards  program  of 
vtbe  Ititematlonal  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

It  Is  eeaential  that  the  Congress  act  if 
we  are  to  take  timely  advantage  of  our 
nociear  energy  potential.  I  urge  enact- 
ment of  the  Nuclear  Licen.sing  Act  to 
streamline  the  licensing  procedures  for 
the  construction  of  new  power  plants. 

I  again  strongly  urge  the  Congress  to 
give  high  priority  to  my  Nuclear  Puel 
Assurance  Act  to  provide  (>nriched 
uranium  needed  for  commercial  nuclear 
powej-  plants  here  and  abroad.  This  pro- 
posed legislation  which  I  submitted  hi 
June  1975,  would  provide  the  basis  for 
transition  to  a  private  competitive 
uraniimi  enrichment  Indujtrr  and  pre- 
vent the  heavy  drain  on  the  Federal 
budget.  If  the  Federal  Government  were 
require  '.  to  finance  the  necessary  addi- 
tional uranium  enrichment  capacity,  It 
would  have  to  commit  mor-r  than  $8  bil- 
lion over  the  next  2  to  3  years  and  $2  bil- 
lion annually  thereafter.  The  taxpayers 
would  eventually  be  repaid  f o  •  these  ex- 
penditure.s  but  not  until  sometime  in  the 
1990's.  Fedei-al  expenditures  are  not 
necessary  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  since  Industry  Is  prepared  to  assiune 
this  respofLsibllity  with  limited  govern- 
ment cooperation  and  some  teu.porary 
assurances.  Furthermore,  a  commitment 
to  new  Federal  expenditures  for  uranium 
enrichment  could  interfere  with  efforts 
to  increase  ftmdlng  for  other  critical 
energy  programs. 

COAL 

Coal  is  the  most  abundart  energy 
resotffce  available  in  the  United  States, 
yet  rjroduction  is  at  the  same  level  as  in 
the  1920's  and  accounts  for  only  about 
1  •  percent  of  the  Nations  energy  con- 
sumption. Coal  must  be  used  increasingly 
as  an  alternative  to  scarce,  expe.^lve  or 
Insecure  oil  and  natiural  gas  supplies.  We 
must  act  to  remove  imnecessary  con- 
8t.-ajnts  on  coal  so  that  product-on  can 
grow  from  the  1975  level  f  640  million 
tons  to  over  1  billion  tons  by  1985  in  order 
to  help  ach:2ve  energy  indepencence. 

We  pre  moving  ahead  where  legislative 
authority  is  available. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  re- 
cently adopted  a  new  coal  leasing  policy 
for  the  leasing  and  development  of  more 
coal  on  Federal  lands.  To  implement  this 
policy,  regulations  will  be  Issued  govern- 
ing coal  mining  operations  on  Federal 
lands,  providing  for  timely  development, 
and  requiring  effective  surface  mining 
controls  which  will  minimize  adverse  en- 
vironmental impacts  and  require  that 
mined  lands  be  reclaimed.  As  a  reflection 
of  the  States'  interests,  the  Department 
proposes  to  allow  application  on  Federal 
lands  of  State  coal  mine  reclamation 
standards  which  are  more  stringent  than 
Federal  standards,  unless  overriding  Na- 
tional interests  are  involved. 

I  have  directed  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  and  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  work  toward  the 
conversion  of  the  maximum  number  of 
utilities  and  major  industrial  facilities 
from  gas  or  oil  to  coal  as  permitted  under 
recently  extended  authorities. 

We  are  also  stepiiing  up  research  and 
devdkvanent  efforts  to  find  better  ways 
of  extracting,  producing,  and  using  coal. 


Again,  however,  the  actions  we  can 
take  are  not  enough  to  meet  our  goals. 
Action  by  the  Congress  Is  essential. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  the  Clean 
Air  Act  amendments  I  proposed  which 
will  provide  the  balance  we  need  between 
air  quality  and  energy  goals.  These 
amendments  would  permit  greater  use  of 
coal  without  sacrificing  the  air  quality 
standards  necessary  to  protect  public 
health. 

on. 

We  must  reverse  the  decline  in  the 
Nation's  oil  production.  I  intend  to  im- 
plement the  maximum  production  incen- 
tives that  can  be  justified  imder  Uie  new 
Energy  Policy  and  Conseivation  Act.  In 
addition,  the  Deparlment  uf  tlie  Interior 
will  continue  its  aggressive  Outer  Conti- 
noital  Shelf  development  program  while 
((iving  careful  attention  to  cnvii'onmen- 
tal  considerations. 

But  these  actions  are  not  enough.  We 
need  prompt  action  by  the  Congress  on 
my  proposals  to  allow  production  from 
the  Naval  Petroleum  Resenes.  Thi.s  leg- 
islation is  now  awaiting  action  by  a 
House-Senate  Conference  Committee. 

Production  from  the  Reserves  could 
provide  almost  one  million  barrels  of  oil 
per  day  by  1985  and  will  provide  both 
the  fimdlng  and  the  oil  for  oiur  strategic 
oil  reserves. 

I  also  urge  the  Congres.s  tu  act  quickly 
on  amending  the  Clean  Air  Act  auto 
emission  standards  that  I  propased  last 
JtfBe  to  achieve  a  balance  between  objec- 
tive for  improving  aii*  quality,  increasing 
gasoline  mileage,  and  avoiding  unneces- 
sary increases  in  cosLs  to  consumers. 

BUILDING    EMUCY    rACIIJTIfJi 

In  order  to  attain  energy  independence 
for  the  United  States,  the  construction 
of  numerous  nuclear  power  plants,  coal- 
flred  power  plants,  oil  refineries,  syn- 
thetic fuel  plants,  and  other  facilities 
win  be  required  over  the  next  two 
decades. 

Again,  action  by  the  Congress  is 
needed. 

I  urge  Congress  to  approve  my  October, 
1975  proposal  to  create  an  Energy  Inde- 
pendence Authority,  a  new  government 
corporation  to  assist  private  sector  fi- 
nancing of  new  energy  facilities. 

This  legislation  wUl  help  assure  that 
capital  is  available  for  the  massive  In- 
vestment that  must  be  made  over  the 
next  few  years  In  energy  facilities,  but 
will  not  be  forthcoming  otherwise.  The 
legislation  also  provides  for  expediting 
the  regulatory  process  at  the  Federal 
level  for  critical  energy  projects. 

I  also  tu-ge  Congressional  action  on 
legislation  needed  to  authorize  loan 
guarantees  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
commercial  fsu:llities  to  produce  syn- 
thetic fuels  so  that  they  may  make  a 
significant  contribution  by  1985. 

Commercial  facilities  eligible  for  fund- 
ing under  this  program  include  those  for 
synthetic  gas.  coal  liquefaction  and  oil 
shale,  which  are  not  now  economlcaUy 
competitive.  Management  of  this  pro- 
gram would  initially  reside  with  the  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration but  would  be  transferred  to  the 


proposed  Energy  Independence  Author- 
ity. 

My  proposed  energy  facilities  sfttng 
legislation  and  utility  rate  reform  J^ig. 
latlon.  as  well  as  the  Electric  Utilities 
Construction  Inceritives  Act  complete  tbe 
legislation  wliich  would  provide  the  in- 
centives, assistance,  and  new  procedures 
needed  to  assure  that  facilities  are  avail- 
able to  provide  additional  domestic 
energy  supplies. 

BNBtCY    DBVKt.OPMKNT    IMPACT    A88XSTAMCI 

Some  areas  of  the  country  will  txper\- 
ence  rapid  growth  and  change  because 
of  the  development  of  Federally-owned 
energy  resources.  We  must  provide  spe- 
cial help  to  heavily  impacted  areas  wliere 
this  development  will  occur. 

I  urge  the  Congra-^s  to  act  quickly  on 
my  proposed  new,  comprehensive.  Fed- 
eral Energy  Impact  Assistance  Act  idiich 
was  submitted  to  the  Congress  on  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1976. 

This  legislation  would  establish  a  $1 
billion  program  of  financial  assistance 
to  areas  affected  by  new  Federal  energy 
resource  development  over  the  next  15 
years.  It  would  provide  loans,  loaii 
guarantees,  and  planning  grants  for  en- 
ergy-related public  facilities.  Funds 
would  b3  repaid  from  future  energy  de- 
velopment. Repayment  of  loans  could  be 
forgiven  Jf  development  did  not  occur  as 
expected. 

This  legislation  Is  the  only  approach 
which  assures  that  communities  that 
need  assistance  will  get  It  where  it  i.s 
needed,  when  it  is  needed. 

EMERCY   COKSXKTATION 

The  Nation  has  made  major  progre&s 
in  i-educlng  energy  consumption  in  the 
last  2  years  but  greatly  Increased  saving.s 
can  yet  be  realized  in  all  sectors. 

I  have  directed  that  the  Executive 
Branch  continue  a  strong  energy  man- 
agonent  program.  This  program  has 
already  reduced  energy  consimiptiou  by 
24  percent  in  the  past  2  years,  saving  the 
equivalent  of  over  260,000  barrels  of  oil 
per  day. 

We  are  moving  to  Implement  the  con- 
servation authorities  of  the  new  Energy 
PoUcy  and  Conservation  Act,  Including 
those  calling  for  State  energy  conserva- 
tion programs,  and  labeling  of  appliances 
to  provide  consumers  with  energy  effi- 
ciency information. 

I  have  asked  for  a  63  percent  increase 
in  funding  for  energy  conservation  re- 
search and  development  in  my  1977 
budget. 

If  the  Congress  win  provide  needed 
legislation,  we  wlU  make  more  progress. 
I  urge  the  Congress  to  pass  legislation 
to  provide  for  thermal  dficlency  stand- 
ards for  new  buildings,  to  enact  my  pro- 
posed $55  miUion  weatherlzatkm  as- 
sistance program  for  low-Income  and  el- 
derly persons,  and  to  provide  a  16-per- 
cent tax  credit  for  energy  conservation 
improvements  In  existing  residential 
buildings.  Together,  these  conservation 
proposals  can  save  460,000  barrels  of  oU 
per  day  by  1985. 

nmaNATioKAi.  xmbot  tcrmrmB 

We  have  also  made  stgnlflcaiit  prog- 
ress In  establishing  an  IntematlMial  m- 
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srgy  poUcy.  llie  United  States  and  other 
major  oU-consumlng  nations  have  estab- 
Ughed  a  comprehensive  lone-term  en- 
ergy program  through  the  International 
Energy  Agency — lEA — c(Mnmlttlng  our- 
oelves  to  continuing  cooperation  to  re- 
duce dependence  on  Imported  oU.  By 
reducing  demand  for  imported  oU,  con- 
suming nations  can,  over  time,  regain 
their  influence  over  oil  prices  and  end 
vulnerability  to  abrupt  supply  cut- 
offs and  imilateral  price  increases. 

The  International  Energy  Agency  has 
established  a  framework  for  cooperative 
efforts  to  accelerate  the  development  of 
alternative  energy  sources.  The  Depart- 
mmt  of  State,  in  cooperation  wilii  FEA. 
ERDA.  and  other  Federal  agencies,  wlU 
continue  to  work  closely  with  the  lEA. 

While  domestic  energy  Independence 
is  an  essential  and  attainable  goal,  we 
must  recognise  that  this  is  an  Interde- 
pendent  world.  There  is  a  link  between 
economic  growth  and  the  availability  of 
energy  at  reasonable  prices.  The  United 
States  wlL  need  some  energy  imports  in 
the  years  ahead.  Many  of  the  other  con- 
suming nations  wUl  not  be  energy  Inde- 
pendent. Therefore,  we  must  continue 
to  search  for  solutions  to  the  problems 
of  both  the  world's  energy  producers  and 
consumers. 

The  U.S.  delegation  to  the  new  En- 
ergy Commission  wiU  pursue  these  so- 
lutions, including  the  UJ3.  proposal  to 
create  an  International  Energy  Insti- 
tute. This  Institute  wlU  mobilize  .the 
technical  and  financial  resources  of  the 
Industrialised  and  oU-produclng  coun- 
tries to  assist  devdoplng  countries  in 
meeting  their  energy  problems. 

IMS    AKD    BXTOm 

As  our  easUy  recoverable  domestic  fuel 
reserves  are  depleted,  the  need  for  ad- 
vancing the  technologies  of  nuclear  en- 
ergy, syntheUc  fuels,  solar  energy,  and 
geothermal  energy  wiU  become  para- 
mount to  sustaining  our  energy  achieve- 
ments beyond  1986.  I  have  therefore 
proposed  an  Increase  in  the  Federal 
budget  for  energy  research  and  devel- 
opment from  $2.2  bUlion  In  1976  to  $2J 
billion  In  the  proposed  1977  budget.  This 
30-percent  Increase  represents  a  major 
expansion  of  activities  directed  at  ac- 
celerating programs  for  achieving  long- 
term  energy  Independence. 

These  funds  are  slated  for  increased 
work  on  nuclear  fusion  and  fission  power 
development,  particularly  for  demon- 
strating the  commercial  viability  of 
breeder  reactors;  new  technology  devel- 
opment for  coal  mining  and  coal  use;  en- 
hanced recovery  of  oil  from  current  re- 
serves; advanced  power  conversion  sys- 
tems; solar  and  geothermal  energy  de- 
velopment; and  conservation  research 
and  development. 

It  is  only  through  greater  research  and 
development  efforts  today  that  we  wlU 
be  in  a  position  beyond  1985  to  supply 
a  significant  share  of  the  free  world's 
energy  needs  and  technology. 

BOIUCABT 

I  envision  an  energy  future  for  the 
United  States  free  of  the  threat  of  em- 
bargoes and  arbitrary  price  increases  by 


foreign  governments.  I  see  a  world  in 
which  an  nations  strengthen  their  co- 
operative efforts  to  solve  critical  energy 
problems.  I  envision  a  major  expansion 
in  the  production  and  use  of  coal,  aggres- 
sive exploration  for  domestic  oil  and  gas, 
a  strong  commitment  to  nuclear  power, 
significant  technological  brealcthroughs 
in  harnessing  the  unlimited  potential  of 
solar  energy  and  fusion  power,  and  a 
strengthened  conservation  ethic  In  our 
use  of  energy. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  United  States 
has  the  ability  to  achieve  energy  Inde- 
pendence. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  provide  the 
needed  legislative  authority  without 
further  delay. 

Oeralo  R.  Ford. 

The  Whitk  House,  February  26,  1976. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  energy  be  referred 
JohiUy  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  toe  Committee  on  Finance,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  t«n- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:02  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Beny.  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
bin  (H.R.  12122)  to  amend  section  2  of 
the  act  of  June  30,  1954,  providing  for 
tiie  continuance  of  civic  government  for 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands, and  for  other  purposes,  in  which 
It  requests  the  conciureuce  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  concurrent  res- 
olution (S.  Con.  Res.  88)  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  open 
hearings  and  the  final  report  of  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  Ac- 
tivities, without  amendment. 

ENSOLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  tliat 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  enrolled  biU 
(S.  151)  to  authorize  and  modify  vari- 
ous Federal  reclamation  projects  and 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enroUed  bill  was  'Subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Inoute)  . 


COM&IUNICATIONS  FEIOM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMEIfTS.  ETC. 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  IHOUTB)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  foUowmg  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

Pboposed  WrrHDBAWAL  OP  Laos  as  Bknxfi- 
ciART  DKVBLOPnro  CotnmiT  fob  Purposes 
OP  THE  Oekeralized  Stbtem   op  P«kp«e- 

ENCES 

A  communication  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  noUfylng  the  Senate  of  his 
intention  to  withdrew  the  designation  of 
Laos  as  a  beneficiary  developing  country  for 
purposes  of  the  generalized  system  of  pref- 
erences by  amending  Executive  Order  No. 
11888  of  November  24, 1975;  to  the  Copiinlttee 
on  Finance. 

Proposed  Financial  Assistance  fob 
Health  Care  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  Of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  consolidate  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  the  fifty  States,  the 
District  of  Ctolumhja.  and  the  territories  for 
programs  In  the  field  of  health,  to  focus  those 
programs  on  individuals  most  In  need  of 
them,  and  to  eliminate  unnecessary  restric- 
tions on  the  exercise  of  State  responsibility 
for  program  administration  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  Jointly,  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  com- 
munication transmitted  by  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  relative  to  financial  assistance 
in  the  field  of  health  care  be  referred 
Jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  12122)  to  amend  section 
2  of  the  act  of  June  30,  1954,  providing 
for  the  continuance  of  civil  government 
for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands, and  for  other  purposes,  was  read 
twice  by  its  tlUe  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


PETITIONS 


Tlie  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  INOTE)  laid  before  the  Senate 
Uie  followhig  petitions,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

The  House  Resolution  adopted  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  South  Carolina:  to 
tJie  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs: 

"House  BESOLtmoN  3097 

"A  House  resolution  to  memorialize  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  expeditiously 
legislate  the  establishment  of  a  natural 
area  In  the  Congaree  Swamp 
"Wherens,  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina 
have    recognized    the    value    of,    and    have 
sought  the  protection,  of  portions  of  the  Con- 
garee Swamp  for  the  last  twenty  years;  and 
"Wherea."?,  the  Congaree  Swamp  represents 
the  only  bottomland  climax  forest  of  its  kind 
which  contains  at  least  six  national  cham- 
pion trees  and  twenty-four  state  champion 
trees;  and 

"Whereas,  the  potential  benefits  of  the 
Congaree  Swamp,  and  its  character  and 
uniqueness,  should  be  presei-ved;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Congaree  Swamp  has  been 
studied  by  the  South  Carolina  Wildlife  and 
Marine  Resources  Commi.sslon  as  a  site  for  a 
National  Preserve  because  "the  geological  and 
biological  attributes  of  the  area  are  In  them- 
selves worthy  of  national  recognition  and  aU 
the  more  so  since  they  are  unique  .  .  .";  and 
"Whereas,  the  use  of  a  portion  of  Congaree 
Swamp  as  a  National  Preserve  or  monument 
would  be  of  significant  value  to  the  State  of 
South  Carolina   for  educational,  soientifle. 
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racreatlonal  and  wUdltte  Moservatlon  pui- 

"Whereae,  further  delay  In  the  corwidera- 
tlon  ot  m  preaerre  area  In  this  great  rwamp 
'may  result  In  Irreparable  damage  to  this 
unique.  Now,  tberefore. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Beprt- 
KcutaUvea: 

"That  the  Congress  of  tlie  United  States  be 
uaeanorUUlsed  to  expeditiously  legislate  the 
establishment  of  a  natural  area  In  the  Con- 
garee  Swamp  to  preserve  these  historically 
significant  and  national  champion  trees. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  thts 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  each  member  of 
the  United  States  Congres.<!  from  South  Car- 
olina and  to  the  Clerks  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  and  Senate." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Town  ot 
Oreenwood,  N.Y.,  disapproving  stricter  gun 
laws;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  140  adopted 
by  the  L^lslatiuw  of  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see; to  the  Commltte  on  Finance : 

"SnfATK  Joint  Reooltttion  No.  140 
(By  Nave) 

"A  resolution  to  wge  Congress  to  extend 
federal  revenue  sharing 

"Whereas,  The  present  federal  law  enact- 
ing revenue  sharing  with  state  and  local 
governments  expires  in  December,  1976;  and 

"Whereas,  The  expiration  date  falls  In  the 
middle  of  the  next  fiscal  year  for  Tennessee 
state  government;  and 

"Whereas,  Federal  revenue  sharing  in  the 
past  fiscal  year  provided  over  99%  million 
dollars  to  the  state  government,  which 
earned  in  excess  of  another  \^  million  dol- 
lars in  interest;  and 

"Whereas,  Failure  of  the  Congress  to  ex- 
tend federal  revenue  sharing  would  result 
In  curtailment  of  services  or  a  tax  Increase; 
and 

"Whereas,  Th«  Congress  should  move 
swiftly  on  this  issue  one  way  or  the  other, 
since  legislatures  now  In  session  need  to 
know  what  level  of  funding  will  be  available 
after  December,  1976,  so  that  budgets  for 
fiscal  years  starting  on  July  1  can  be  en- 
acted responsibly;  now  therefore, 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the 
Eighty-Ninth  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  the  House  of  Representatives 
eoncurrlng,  That  the  United  States  Congress 
la  urged  to  extend  federal  revenue  sharing 
and  to  act  as  quickly  as  possible. 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  That  a  copy  of 
this  resoIuUon  be  forwarded  to  Vice-Presi- 
dent Nelson  Rockefeller,  Speaker  Carl  Albert, 
President  Qerald  R.  Ford  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  Tennessee's  congressional  delegation." 

Resolution  adopted  by  the  Charter  Town- 
(riilp  of  Meridian,  Mich.,  relating  to  Federal 
Revenue  Sharing;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  foUowmg  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  8PARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  9721.  An  Act  to  provide  for  Increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  In  the  In- 
ter-American Development  Bank,  to  provide 
for  the  entry  of  nonreglonal  members  and 
the  Bahamas  and  Guyana  in  tlie  Inter-Anier- 
Ican  Development  Bank,  to  provide  for  the 
participation  of  the  umted  States  in  the 
African  Development  FuiMl.  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  94-673). 

By  Mr.  MANSFI£LD  (for  Mr.  Ribicoff)  , 
from  the  Conunittee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, without  amendment,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  by 
unanimous  consent: 

S.  Res.  400.  A  resolution  to  establish  % 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Senate  on  Intel- 
ligence Activities,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  9+-«75). 


By  Mr.  CAIINOlf,  tram  the  Committee  on 
Balea  and  Administration,  wltli  amend- 
ments: 

a  Res.  104.  A  reeolutlon  relative  to  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  (Bept.  No. 
94-«74). 


COMMTTTKE  DISCHARGED  PROM 
FURTHER  CONSIDERATION  OF  8. 
2893 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  ununimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of  8. 
2893,  a  bill  to  establish  a  Standing  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  on  Intelligence  Ac- 
tivities, and  for  other  purposes  and  that 
the  bill  be  indefinitely  postp<Hied. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  flrst  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated  : 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKSR: 
S.  3067.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Truth  In 
Lending  Act  to  protect  consumers  from  the 
unauthorized  disclosure  of  information  relat- 
ing to  credit  card  transactions.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ALLEN: 
S.  3068.  A  bUl  to  require  certain  employ- 
ees of  the  United  SUtes  to  file  a  statement  of 
Income  and  net  worth  annually  with  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  SUtes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS     AND    JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
S.  3057.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  to  protect  consumers  from 
the  unauthorized  disclosure  of  Informa- 
tion relating  to  credit  card  transactions. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

TrNAXTTBOKIZED     DISCLOSUBX      OF      INTORMATION 

azLATtNG  TO  CKXDrr  CAXo  TRANsacnoirs 


Mr. 


Mr.  President,  I 


send  to  the  desk  for  apprc^rlate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  amend  the  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing Act  to  protect  consumers  from  the 
unauthorized  disclosure  of  information 
relating  to  credit  card  transactions. 

The  recent  hearings  of  the  Privacy  Pro- 
tection Study  Commi.<sion  have  produced 
shocking  disclosures.  Credit  card  records 
have  been  turned  over  to  Government  in- 
vestigators without  court  order  or  cus- 
tomer knowledge,  and  in  some  cases  pri- 
vate attorneys  have  been  given  credit  in- 
formation simply  because  they  asked  for 
it — without  any  claim  of  right  or  priv- 
ilege. Even  foreign  governments  have  ap- 
parently been  able  to  get  U.S.  cr^lit  card 
companies  to  divulge  information  about 
American  citizens,  again  without  any 
notification  to  the  customer. 

Mr.  President,  the  incredible  extent  of 
this  invasion  of  privacy  is  nearly  beyond 
comprehension^more  than  half  a  bil- 
lion credit  cards  are  used  in  this  country, 
accounting  for  an  estimated  $120  bUUon 
of  buslnes.*!  each  year.  If  even  a  mlniscule 


percentage  of  these  credit  files  have  been 
compromised,  then  literally  milliooi  «f 
Ametioana  have  had  their  prtvaey  in- 
vaded. And  this  Is  not  some  alMbract 
theoretical  invasion  of  privacy— DavM  P 
Unowes,  Chairman  of  the  Privacy  Com- 
mission, described  the  Impact  as  foUowt: 

The  universality  of  eredtt  caids  means 
that  Information  about  qpedfic  people  ean 
be  selected  and  made  available  merely  by 
punching  a  few  keys  in  a  computer.  Ftnt 
the  credit  bureaus  track  down  credit-worthi- 
ness before  cards  are  issued.  Then  tnforma- 
tlon  continues  all  along  the  line — what  peo- 
ple buy,  where  they  travel,  where  they  stay, 
the  magazines  they  subscribe  to  and  tkc 
reservations  they  make. 

All  of  these  things  get  Into  eomputer  data 
banks  where  a  profile  of  an  Individual  ean 
be  designed.  The  resulting  picture  can  show 
whether  an  individual  is  liberal  or  conserva- 
tive, his  afRuence  and  habits. 

In  the  course  of  the  recent  Privacy 
Commission  hearings,  American  Ezjiress 
announced  that,  in  the  future.  It  will 
notify  its  cardholders  when  their  records 
are  subpenaed.  BankAmericard  aaid 
they  already  attempt  to  notify  their  cus- 
tomers by  phone.  But  no  one  voluntarily 
endorsed  what  seems  to  me  the  obvious, 
simple  standard  that  should  apply;  that 
is,  no  one  should  have  access  to  any  In- 
formation from  any  cardholder's  file,  for 
any  purpose,  in  the  absence  of  a  court 
order  or  the  cardholder's  consent 

Certainly  that  Is  the  standard  an  over- 
whdmlng  majority  of  UJ8.  credit  card- 
holders would  have  assumed  to  be  appli- 
cable— and  that  is  the  standard  whkh 
my  bill  today  would  enact  into  Federal 
law.  My  bill  does  not  attempt  to  deal 
witih  all  of  the  complex  qaestims  in  the 
privacy  area;  the  reoommendati(»s  of 
the  Privacy  Commissifxi  will  do  that, 
when  their  hearincs  are  complete.  But 
those  recommendatloos  may  not  be 
made  for  months,  and  it  may  be  litorally 
years  before  compr^ensive  legislatkm 
in  this  field  can  be  passed.  In  the  mean- 
time, my  bill  will  insure  fundamental 
protection  of  the  privacy  rights  of 
American  citizens  who  have  credit  cards. 

^Tecifically.  my  bill  has  the  foOowing 
provisions:  First,  it  amends  the  Troth  in 
Lending  Act  to  prohibit  any  disclOBure 
of  information  relating  to  a  cardhold- 
er's account  without  the  consent  ot  the 
cardholder.  Second,  it  provides  that 
when  credit  informaticm  is  disclosed  by 
a  card  issuer  in  response  to  a  subpena, 
the  cardholder  must  be  notffled.  FinaUy, 
this  measure  preserves  tlie  right  of  a 
merchant  honoring  a  credit  card  to 
validate  the  existence  of  the  credit  ac- 
count, or  the  account  balance,  so  normal 
commercial  transactions  are  not  in  any 
way  complicated  by  this  measure. 

Under  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act 
which  is  amended  by  my  bill,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  has  broad  authority 
to  establish  implementing  regulations, 
and  all  Federal  banking  agencies,  as  well 
as  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
other  specified  Federal  agencies,  have 
enforcement  authority.  Federal  court 
jurisdiction  exists,  and  civil  penalties  for 
violations  range  from  $100  to  $1,000  per 
violation,  plus  attorueya'  fees  and  court 
costs;  class  actions  and  oirainal  sanc- 
tions are  also  posslile. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  my  bill 
simply  enacts  into  Federal  law  the  baste 
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standard  of  confidentiality  tliat  every' 
American  is  entitled  to  expect  in  regard 
to  personal  financial  ti-ansactions.  It  Is 
a  standard  which  can  be  easily  adopted. 
effectively  administered,  wlttumt  serious 
commercial  complications.  I  urge  prompt 
action  on  this  measure. 

I  a^  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
be  iHinted  in  the  Record,  together  with 
news  articles  detailing  the  abuses  dis- 
closed by  the  Privacy  Commission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

8.3067 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  2  of  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act  ts 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 
"{  136.  Confldenttallty 

"(a)  Exeq>t  as  furovlded  in  subsection  (b), 
a  card  issuer  may  not  provide  any  records 
or  information  relating  to  a  cardholder's  use 
of  that  lasaer's  credit  card  to  a  third  party 
wlthoat  the  eonaent  of  the  cardholder. 

"(b)  A  card  issuer  may  not  provide  any 
records  or  information  relating  to  a  card- 
holder's use  of  that  issuer's  credit  card  to 
any  third  party  In  response  to  a  subpena 
unless  the  card  issuer  notifies  the  cardholder 
of  the  receipt  of  the  subpena. 

"(c)  A  comaaaualcatlon  between  a  card 
l8su«  and  a  person  who  has  agreed  to  honor 
that  issuer's  card  to  validate  the  exlstenoe 
of  a  credit  card  account  or  to  determine 
the  balance  of  an  account  does  not  violate 
this  section." 

(b)     The    analysis    oX    such    chapter    Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item: 
"136.  ConfldentlaUty.". 

IProm  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  12,  1976J 
CaEoiT  Privact  Ihvased — ^Dara  Yieloeo  Bt 

AMKaSCAN-  EXFEESS  CO. 

(By  Nancy  Ross) 

New  Yoek,  February  11. — American  Ex- 
press, which  has  more  than  6  million  credit 
card  holders  aroand  the  world,  revealed  to- 
day that  It  routinely  sappUaa  Infocmatlon 
about  Its  cnstomers'  flnannsa  to  government 
agencies  and  even  to  private  attorneys.  iSttn- 
over.  It  declines  to  notify  Its  cajrd  holders  who 
Is  Investigating  tbem. 

Executives  of  the  American  Express  Co. 
testified  today  at  a  hearing  on  the  credit 
card  Industry,  and  related  fields,  held  by  the 
Prtvaey  Protection  Study  Commtsaton.  This 
body  was  aivointed  jointly  by  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  In  June  1976  to 
determine  whether  the  provisions  of  1974 
privacy  act  should  extend  to  the  private  sec- 
tor. The  act  requires  all  federal  agendea  to 
disclose  to  the  individual  concerned  what  In- 
formation it  may  have  on  him  or  her  and  to 
prevent  that  Information  from  being  used 
for  purposes  other  than  that  for  which  It 
was  collected. 

James  M.  Stetler,  vice  president  for  mar- 
keting and  development  of  the  credit 
card  division,  and  assistant  general 
counsel  Gary  Beller  declared  that  Amer- 
ican Express  receives  several  hundred 
subpoenas  or  toin-t  orders  a  year  to 
furnish  information  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  Im- 
migration Service,  the  Dmg  Bnforoement 
Agency  or  private  atttomeys  In  matrimonial 
eases.  Information  provided  by  American  Ex- 
press details  a  cardholder's  transactions. 
From  this,  for  example,  an  Interested  party 
could  determine  tf  an  IndlvMnal  spent  the 
Bight  in  a  certain  hotel  or  spent  a  lot  of 
mmay  In  a  given  store  on  pcuticnlar  mer- 
chandise. 


The  fact  of  the  InvestlgataoB  Is  not  re- 
vealed to  cardholder  by  the  company  whldi 
takes  the  position  ttiat  the  government 
agency  or  other  tnvestlgator  should  Infaim 
the  Individual.  Some  ellents,  however,  ap- 
parently do  get  wind  of  Investigations  and 
demand  angrily  to  know  why  American  KX- 
press  is  rtieaeing  such  information.  When 
asked  by  Rep.  Edward  Koch  (D-N.T.)  wheth- 
er the  giving  of  such  Information  violated 
the  company's  fiduciary  relations  to  its  ous- 
tomers,  the  witnesses  replied  their  primary 
obligation  was  to  obey  the  law — answer  the 
subpoenas. 

Koch  pressured  further  and  asked  whether 
the  company  would  be  willing  to  inform  cus- 
tomers in  advance  of  such  investigations  be- 
fore g^iving  up  the  evidence,  Beller  rei^led, 
"I  can  see  us  getting  involved  in  motions  to 
quash  subpoenas.  This  woiUd  add  to  the  cost 
at  our  operations." 

American  Express  also  requests  customers' 
Social  Security  numbers,  although  ofliclals 
could  think  of  no  valid  reason  for  bo  doing 
except  as  proof  in  fraud  cases. 

Beller  testified  that  foreign  governments — 
France  was  the  only  one  he  named — ^have 
oocasloually  sought  American  Express  rec- 
ords to  discover  If  their  citizens  have  vio- 
lated foreign  currency  regulations. 

[From  VS.  News  &  World  Report,  Feb.  23, 
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CRKorr  Cards:  Growing  Concerk  Over  Yotm 

Privacy 

Mzw  York  Citt. — ^New  disclosures  here  are 
fueling  stispldons  of  millions  that  their  pri- 
vate credit-card  data  may  not  be  so  private, 
after  an. 

Offldals  of  some  of  the  nation's  largest 
credit-card  concerns  told  a  federal  commis- 
sion that  tax  investigators.  law-enforcement 
authorities  and  other  arms  of  the  Govern- 
ment have  been  able  to  get  hold  of  credit 
InfomHitlon — often  without  the  Imowledge  of 
the  person  under  scrutiny. 

The  company  olBclals  Insisted  that  such 
disclosures  are  few  and  are  made  in  response 
to  l^al  orders. 

"Abuse  of  privacy  is  the  exception,  rather 
than  the  rule,"  said  James  M.  Stetler,  a  vice 
president  of  American  Express  Company,  one 
of  the  largest  credit-card  companies.  Mr. 
Stetler  and  other  industry  officials  testified 
in  hearings  held  here  February  11-13  by 
the  U.8.  Privacy  Protection  Study  Conunls- 
Blon,  set  up  by  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974.  Ilie 
panel  ts  looking  Into  how  the  multl-bffllon- 
dtOar  industry  safeguards  confidential  tn- 
fonnatlon. 

Hie  investigation  is  being  conducted  with 
"an  open  mind,"  said  David  F.  Linowes, 
ehabman  of  the  Commission.  But  he  warned 
that  the  traQs  credit  cards  leave  behind  them 
eouM  be  dangoons.  If  such  information 
should  get  Into  the  hands  of  organized  crime, 
for  Instance,  there  could  be  attempts  at 
blackmail  and  other  misuse,  Ifr.  Unowes 
noted. 

PUNCHINC  A  FTW  KETS 

Of  special  concern  to  the  Commission  Is 
the  use  of  credit-card  Information  In  com- 
puters. Mr.  Linowes  said: 

"The  universality  of  credit  cards  means 
that  Information  about  spedflc  people  can 
be  ariected  and  made  available  merely  by 
punching  a  few  keys  In  a  computer.  First, 
the  credit  bureaus  track  down  credit-worthi- 
ness before  cards  are  Issued.  Then  Informa- 
tion continues  all  along  the  line — what  peo- 
ple buy,  where  they  travel,  where  they  stay, 
the  magazines  they  subscribe  to  and  the  res- 
ervations they  make. 

"All  of  these  things  get  into  computer  data 
bonlu  where  a  profile  of  an  Individual  ean 
be  designed.  The  resiilting  picture  can  show 
whether  an  individual  is  liberal  or  conserva- 
tive; his  affluence  and  habits." 

WOMaai  Dnnketberg,  associate  director  cf 
ttM  credit  Research  Center  at  Pnrdua  Vnl- 
versity,  estimated  that  more  than  a  half  bll- 


UoB  eatds  Uu  credit,  Aarges  or  cash  trans- 
fers are'  la  use  In  tke  United  States.  They 
aeooont  for  at  least  ISO  Mllian  OdUan  In 
transactions  a  year,  he  said. 

BCany  businesses  In  the  credit-card  field 
are  disturbed  by  the  Commiseion's  investi- 
gation. 

At  the  hearings  here,  spokesmen  for  Amer- 
ican Express  conceded  that  under  subpoena 
the  company  releases  Information  on  card- 
holders to  the  Federal  Government  and  pri- 
vate attorneys  wltJiout  Informing  ttieir  cus- 
tomers. The  company  later  announced  It 
will  notify  cardholders  when  records  are 
subpoenaed.  Other  companies — BankAmeri- 
card, for  one — said  they  attempt  to  notify 
their  customers  by  phone. 

Mr.  Stetler  told  of  steps  taken  by  American 
Express  to  keep  Information  confidential. 
Access  to  a  customer's  purchasing  record  is 
limited  to  a  few  key  personnel,  he  said.  Fur- 
ther, he  testified,  the  company  changes 
weekly  the  "password"  needed  by  eomputer 
operators  to  get  access  to  customer  records. 

John  Rejmalds,  president  of  Interbank  Card 
Association,  whldi  administers  tlM  Master 
Cbarge  card,  and  Dee  W.  HOck,  Jr.,  inesldent 
of  National  BankAmericard,  Ine.,  asserted 
that  much  of  the  Information  about  the 
financial  condition  of  their  caidlMlderB  Is 
decentralized.  Customer  records  for  these  two 
bank  cards,  they  testified  eeparattey,  are  kept 
at  individual  banks  rather  than  In  a  central 
computer. 

Industry  representatives  said  tliat  they  do 
not  keep  cardholders'  billing  records  over  a 
long  period  of  time  beeauae  It  is  too  costly 
to  do  so.  Records  are  kept  only  for  the  month 
in  which  the  bill  Is  mailed  to  the  customer. 

According  to  the  cocnpanlca,  increased 
supervision  by  the  Government  would  add  to 
tlie  cost  of  doing  business. 

W.  liee  Burge,  president  of  Equifax.  Inc., 
an  Atlanta  oonqiany  that  digs  Into  credit 
backgrounds  for  card  dlstribvtoB.  told  VJS. 
News  A  World  Report  that  tiM  eommlGslon's 
fears  are  "farfetched  tn  some  reelects."  Laws 
already  restrict  the  gatberlag  at  data  on 
individuals,  he  said.  Mr.  Burge  added: 

"Most  of  the  criticism  tliat  baa  oome  our 
way  is  a  lack  of  understanding  ot  the  need 
for  information  In  the  credit  field." 

Adds  another  ^okesman  for  a  popular 
credit-card  company:  "The  only  thing  we  are 
Interested  in  about  an  Individual  is  whether 
he's  a  deadbeat." 

PLAIfNIMG  TO  PUSH   ON 

The  Commission,  however,  made  clear  that 
It  Intends  to  pursue  Its  study. 

Besides  the  credit-card  eompanies,  wit- 
nesses at  the  New  York  hearings  Included 
representatives  of  American  Telephone  ft 
Telegraph,  Atlantic  Richfield,  letaB  stores, 
airlines  and  other  eompanies  offering  credit. 

In  nearly  an  eases,  ttaey  aimed  to  dispel 
the  concern  described  by  Representative  Ed- 
ward I.  Koch  (Dem.) ,  ot  New  York,  a  member 
of  the  Commission.  He  declared:  "There's  a 
gut  feeling  that  lots  of  people  have  that  their 
privacy  is  not  being  respected." 

fProm  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  12,  1976] 

Policies  ok  Privacy  Diftbh  d»  the  Credit- 

Cakd  Inuusthy 

(By  Richard  Phalon) 

The  Privacy  Protection  Study  Commisciion 
was  told  yesterday  that  the  Bank  of  America 
regularly  atten:^}ts  to  notify  a  customer  If 
Federal  or  other  law  enforcement  agencies 
subpoena  his  records,  while  the  American 
Express  Company  does  not. 

Teetimouy  to  that  effect  came  from  officials 
of  both  conoeras  at  the  first  of  a  three-day 
series  of  hearings  into  how  the  credit  card 
industry  handles  and  safeguards  confidential 
luf  ormation  supplied  by  customers. 

The  divergent  poUdes  followed  with  the 
Internal  Revenue  Servioe  and  otker  govern- 
mental agendea  came  to  Ugbt  when  Bepre- 
eentatlvo  Edward  I.  Koch,  one  of  the  two 
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legislators  on  tb«  OonunlMtoQ.  questlonMl 
James  M.  Stetler,  a  vloe  praal<lent  at  the 
Amerloan  Express  Company,  and  KennetH 
r.arken,  a  senior  vice  pivsldeat  of  the  Bank 
ot  America. 

ACCOMPAiriED  BT  StTBPOENA 

Mr.  StoUer  told  the  Commission  which  Is 
operating  tinder  a  Congressional  mandate  to 
loolc  Into  actual  or  potential  Invasions  of 
tudivldual  prlmKsy.  that  American  Express 
does  require  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
and  other  governmental  agencies  to  produce 
a  subpoena  before  agreeing  to  turn  over  a 
consumer's  records. 

The  American  Express  official  said  requests 
from  private  lawyers  also  had  to  be  accom- 
[mnled  by  a  subpoena.  Including  those  "In- 
volved In  matrimonial  problems." 

"Have  there  been  occasions  when  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  has  gotten  Informa- 
Uon  from  American  Express  without  the 
company  InfomUng  the  account?"  asked  Mr. 
Koch. 

The  question  was  fielded  by  Gary  Beller, 
an  assistant  general  counsel  for  the  company 
who  accompanied  Mr.  Stetler. 

"We  don't  have  the  practice  of  notifying 
the  account."  be  told  the  Manhattan  Demo- 
crat, and  added  "I  guess  the  company  has 
taken  the  position  If  notification  Is  required, 
either  the  court  would  notify  (the  Individ- 
ual)," or  the  "regulations"  would  require 
the  IJt.S.  Itself  to  provide  notification. 

"As  an  attorney  you  know  that's  not  so," 
Mr.  Koch  rejoined. 

"No,  but  there  have  been  a  number  of 
cases  where  people  have  been  informed,  even 
though  It's  not  required,"  Mr.  Beller  said. 

He  also  said  that  American  Elxpress  had 
"no  fiduciary  responsibility"  to  notify  Its 
clients  when  a  subpena  was  out.  Mr.  Koch 
suggested  customers  would  not  have  time 
to  more  to  quash  a  subpoena  If  they  were 
not  warned  of  Its  existence. 

Mr.  Beller  also  told  the  bettring  which  was 
held  at  26  Federal  Plaza,  that  he  as  "an 
attorney  covild  see  us  getting  Involved  In  a 
lot  of  motions  to  quash"  if  American  Express 
followed  the  same  policy  as  the  Bank  of 
America. 

As  explained  to  the  commission  by  Ken- 
neth Ijarken  and  Susan  Hedemann.  an  asso- 
ciate general  counsel,  the  Bank  of  America 
policy  Is  to  regvUarly  notify  both  by  tele- 
phone and  in  writing,  a  customer  whoee 
records  are  being  sought  by  the  I.R.S.  or  law 
enforcement  agencies. 

ICtH  Hedemann  told  the  •  •  •  that  two 
California  court  cases,  one  of  them  decided 
last  December,  made  It  mandatory  for  the 
bank  and  other  financial  Institutions  to 
notify  customers  If  their  records  hod  been 
KUbpoeuaed  In  civil  cases. 

KZASON  FOB  DOmSMCX 

stale  law  aside,  one  major  reason  for  the 
difference  In  policy  between  the  two  credit 
card  companies  may  lie  in  the  fact  the  Bank 
of  America  is  a  bank,  whereas  American  Ex- 
pre^a  Is  not. 

The  common  law  has  long  put  the  burden 
of  confidentiality  on  bank  records,  but  Is 
not  so  clearly  defined  In  the  case  of  nonbank 
financial  institutions  such  as  Amerloan 
Express. 

David  P.  Llnowes,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
ml.<elon.  said  there  had  been  thus  far  "no 
demonstration"  of  widespread  abuses  of  con- 
fidential Information  In  the  credit  card 
industry. 

Other  wltnessea  who  testified  yesterday  in- 
cUided  Dee  W.  Hock  Jr.,  president  of  National 
BanKAmerlcard  Inc.;  John  Reynalds,  presi- 
dent of  the  Intert>ank  Card  Association;  and 
Jeremiah  S.  Outman,  an  attorney  for  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

Mr.  Llnowes  said,  however,  that  there  was 
the  "potential"  for  such  abuse,  and  added 
that  In  his  view  "a  lot  of  power  was  ooa- 
oentrated  In  very  few  IuumIs." 


The  hearing  Is  scheduled  to  resume  today 
at  10  a.m. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  13,  1976] 

Bbix  STsmc,  ASCO  Oavb  CasDrr  Data 
(By  Nancy  L.  Boss) 

New  Yoax,  February  12. — Telephone  and 
gasoline  credit  card  records  are  being  turned 
over  to  the  FBI  without  a  court  order  or  the 
customer's  knowledge,  a  government  investi- 
gation of  privacy  invasions  was  told  today.  It 
also  learned  of  a  credit  bureau  that  sold  In- 
formation on  Its  subjecU  back  to  them  on 
the  pretext  of  protecting  them  against  un- 
limited access  to  their  files. 

On  the  second  day  of  testimony  before  the 
Privacy  Protection  Study  Commission,  Wil- 
liam Camlng,  an  attorney  for  American  Tele- 
phone ti  Telegraph  Co..  said  the  Bell  System 
has  tightened  its  dissemination  of  credit  data 
in  the  past  two  years  and  no  longer  discloses 
unsubpoenaed  records — except  In  certain 
cases. 

Under  questioning  by  a  commission  mem- 
ber. Rep.  Edward  I.  Koch  (D-N.T.).  Camlng 
said  that  a  personal  request  from  the  FBI  di- 
rector, his  assistant  or  a  congressional  com- 
mittee conducting  a  formal  investigation 
was  sufficient  for  AT&T  to  produce  records  of 
long-distance  calls,  and  in  some  cases  the 
names  of  both  parties  involved  In  a  collect 
call.  This  Information  also  would  be  pro- 
duced In  cases  of  national  security,  Camlng 
said. 

Koch  demanded  to  know  why  AT&T  did 
not  require  everyone — including  the  FBI  di- 
rector— to  obtain  a  court  order  and  let  a 
Judge  decide  whether  to  give  out  data  with- 
out telling  the  card-holder.  Camlng  replied  It 
might  not  be  In  society's  best  Interest  to  do 
so  because  it  might  hinder  law  enforcement. 
He  spoke  of  a  delicate  balance  between  "con- 
siderations for  customers  and  considerations 
In  crime,"  and  said  it  was  up  to  Congress — 
not  AT&T— to  decide  to  which  side  the  scales 
should  tip.  Camlng  compared  the  magnitude 
of  deciding  on  the  toll-call  Information  to 
deciding  on  wiretapping. 

In  virtually  no  situation  is  an  FBI  request 
revealed  to  the  card-holder.  Theoretically  the 
company  will  tell  the  customer  after  90  days, 
unless  the  FBI  or  other  oOlclal  investigator 
objects,  but  only  U  the  customer  asks  who 
has  been  seeking  Information  about  him.  In 
past  practice,  the  customer  almost  never 
found  out. 

Koch  won  a  promise  from  Camlng  to  In- 
form anyone  who  suspects  that  his  past  tele- 
phone records  might  have  been  requested 
by  the  government.  The  company  also 
promised  to  furnish  such  information  In  the 
future,  subject  to  the  90-day  rule.  Interested 
parties  need  only  inquire  at  their  local  tele- 
phone business  office.  Camlng  said  later  he 
expected  an  "avalanche"  of  Inquiries. 

Atlantic  Richfield  Co.'s  retail  credit  man- 
ager. Rudolph  J.  Megaro.  declined  to  give  an 
assurance  that  his  firm  would  comply  with 
such  reqiiests.  although  he  agreed  "philo- 
sophically" that  ARCO  customers  should 
have  the  right  to  know  who  Is  looking  into 
their  charge  records. 

Megaro  told  the  conunlsslon  ARCO  had 
received  660  requests  in  1976  from  federal, 
state  and  local  law  enforcements  agencies 
to  provide  Information  on  customer's  ac- 
counts. While  about  600  of  these  dealt  with 
stolen  or  lost  credit  cards,  others  concerned 
mall  fraud  or  clvU  or  criminal  cases,  he  said. 

Some  of  ARCO's  requests  were  from  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  FBI,  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  and  various 
courts. 

Megaro  said  that  ARCO  did  not  supply  In- 
fonnatlon  on  its  ctistomers'  accounts  to  other 
credit  card  companies  or  credit  reporting 
btireaus.  With  a  little  prodding  irom  Koch, 
Megaro  admitted  he  felt  "queasy"  about  sup- 
plying information  to  the  FBI  and  the  IBS 


especially  without  telling  the  customer.  Be 
said  Industry  would  be  more  comfortable 
with  "guidelines,"  but  <^po8ed  applying 
privacy  regulations  now  In  effect  for  the  fed- 
eral government  to  private  Industry,  mainly 
because  of  the  cost. 

Support  for  extending  the  privacy  rules 
beyond  government  came  from  Rep.  Bella  a 
Absug  (D-N.Y.),  who  chaired  the  congres- 
sional subcommittee  that  oversees  the  pri- 
vacy act.  Abzug  told  how  a  credit  bureau  In 
Nashua.  N.H..  tried  to  "ransom"  credit  files 
by  selling  them  back  to  the  subjecte. 

The  bureau  told  the  subjects  It  had  copies 
of  personal  financial  Information  for  sale 
for  $7.50,  she  said.  The  letter  continued,  "We 
have  decided  to  give  you  a  chance  to  obtain 
sole  possession  of  your  complete  file  before 
It  becomes  part  of  a  large  computerized  data 
bank,  which  may  allow  unlimited  access  by 
thousands  of  people." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILU3 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 


B.   S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  KxmrEOY,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
was  added  as  a  coeponsor  of  S.  3,  a  bl]l  to 
create  a  national  system  of  health 
seciirlty. 

8.   1401 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fong,  the  Senator 
frcHH  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2402,  a  bill  to  amend 
section  37  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  make  the  tax  treatment  of  re- 
tirement Income  comparable  to  that  of 
social  security  Income, 
s.  3»eo 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  HuMPHRrr,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Has- 
K«x)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  8. 
2960,  a  bill  to  provide  for  quarterly  ad- 
justments In  the  support  price  for  milk, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   3004 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphret,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark),  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  SncnrcTOH) , 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McOee)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  8. 
3004,  a  bill  to  establish  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Food  Costs  and  Pricing  to  ap- 
praise the  food  marketing  industry. 

S.    BES.    3I» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Curtis,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williasis)  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son )  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  319,  relating  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  certain  Baltic  Nations  by  the  So- 
viet Union. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  400— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  TO  ES- 
TABLLEOI  A  STANDING  COMMIT- 
TEE OF  THE  SENATE  ON  INTELLI- 
GENCE ACTIVITIES 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.) 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  Mr.  Rraicorr, 
for  himself.  Mr.  Church.  Mr.  Pfrcy,  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr. 
Glenn.  Mr,  Javits.  Mr.  Mokdale.  Mr. 
NiTNN,  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Schwexke*.  Mr. 
Weicker.  BCr.  Moroan,  and  Mr.  Hi7»- 
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DLCSTON)  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lution: 

e.  Ris.  400 
Resolution  to  establish  a  Btaudiug  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  on  Intelligence  Activi- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes. 
Resolved,  That  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
resolution  to  establish  a  new  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  to  be  known  as  the 
Committee  on  InteUigeuce  Activities,  to 
oversee  and  make  continuing  studies  of  the 
Intelligence  activities  and  programs  of  the 
United  States  Ooverunieut,  and  to  submit  to 
the  Senate  appropriate  proposals  for  legisla- 
tion concerning  such  Intelligence  activities 
and  programs.  In  carrying  out  this  purpose, 
the  Committee  on  intelUgence  Activities 
shall  make  every  effort  to  assure  that  the 
appropriate  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States  provide  informed  and  Umely 
Intelligence  necessary  for  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  to  make  sound  decisions 
affecting  the  security  and  vital  interests  of 
the  Nation.  It  is  further  the  purpose  of  this 
resolution  to  provide  vigilant  legislative 
oversight  over  the  intelligence  activities  of 
the  United  States  to  assure  that  such  actlvl- 
ttes  are  lu  conformity  with  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  Rule  XXTV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"S.  (a)  Six  members  of  the  Committee  on 
IntelUgeace  Activities  shaU  be  from  the  ma- 
jority party  of  the  Senate  and  five  members 
shall  be  from  the  minority  party  of  the 
Senate. 

"(b)  No  Senator  may  serve  on  the  Com- 
mittee oa  Intelligence  ActlviUee  for  more 
than  six  years  of  continuous  service,  exclu- 
sive of  service  by  any  Senator  on  such  com- 
mittee during  the  Ninety-fourth  Congress. 
TO  the  greatest  entent  practicable,  at  least 
three  but  not  ntore  than  four  Members  of 
the  Senate  appointed  to  the  Committee  on 
TntelUtrence  Activities  at  the  beglniUng  of 
the  Nlnety-«ixth  Congress  and  each  Con- 
gress thereafter  shall  be  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  did  not  serve  on  such  committee 
daring  the  preceding  Ooogresa. 

"(e)  At  the  beginning  of  each  Congress, 
the  members  of  the  Commttte*  on  Inlieili- 
f;ence  Activities  who  are  raemben  at  the  ma- 
jority party  of  the  Senate  shall  select  a 
ehalrman,  and  the  membors  of  su^  com- 
mittee who  are  fiom  the  xMlnortty  party  ot 
the  Senate  shall  elect  a  vice  ekalrman.  The 
vice  chairman  shall  act  In  the  place  and 
stead  of  the  ^airman  In  tbe  absence  of  the 
dialrnian.  Neither  the  ehalrman  nor  tbe  vice 
chairman  of  the  Oommlttee  on  IntelllgeBce 
Activities  Shan  at  the  same  time  serve  as 
ehalrman  or  raukkag  minority  member  of  any 
other  eommlttee  referred  to  In  pangnv^ 
•(f)  of  mle  ZXV  of  Uie  Standing  Rules  at 
the  Senate.**. 

Skc.  9.  (a)  Paragraph  1  of  mle  XXV  of 
the  Standing  Rnies  of  the  Senate  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph : 

"(s)  Committee  on  Intell^ence  Activities, 
to  which  committee  shall  be  referred  all  pro- 
posed legislation,  messages,  petitions,  me- 
morials, and  ol^er  matters  relating  to  the 
following: 

"(A)  The  Central  Zutelligence  Agency  and 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

"(B)  Intelligence  activities  of  all  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Government, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  intelligence 
activities  of  the  Defense  InteUignnce  Agency, 
the  National  Security  Agency  and  other  agen- 
cies of  the*  bepaifzoent  at  Defense;  the  De- 
partment of  State;  the  Department  of  Jns- 
Uc9;  and  the  De|iai;tment  c^  tbe  Itearory. 
■:  **<C)  Thm  «rcanta«tton.«r  reorganlaatlOB  ef 
HV  depactmant  or  ttfinag  at  tbe  Oomun- 
te  ttte  «rte»t  that  tbe  organlaatUm  <x 


reo^ganixatton  rdates  to  a  function  or  ac- 
tlvt^  iBvtdvtng  IntrtUgenee  aettvltles. 

*^(D)  AntboKlaations  for  appropriations  f<» 
thefoliowlng: 

"  ( i)  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

"(11)  The  Defense  IntelUgence  Agency. 

"(Ill)  The  National  Security  Agency. 

"(Iv)  The  InteUlgence  activities  of  other 
agencies  and  subdivisions  of  the  Depaitment 
of  Defense. 

"(v>  The  intelUgence  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

"(vl)  The  IntelUgence  actlviUcs  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  including 
all  activities  of  the  InteUigeuce  Division. 

"(vU)  Any  departmvoit,  agency,  or  sub- 
division which  is  tbe  successor  to  any  agency 
named  In  Item  (i).  (U),  or  (iU):  and  the 
activities  of  any  department,  agency,  or  sub- 
division which  is  the  successor  to  any  de- 
partment or  bureau  named  in  item  (iv).  (v). 
or  (vi)  to  the  extent  that  tbe  activities  of 
such  successor  department,  agency,  or  subdi- 
vision are  activities  described  in  item  (iv), 
(v),or(vl).". 

(b)  Paragre^h  3  of  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
lug  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing: 

"Intelligence   ActlviUes 11" 

immediately  below 

"District  of  Columbia 7". 

(c)(1)  Subparagraph  (d)  of  paragraph  1 
of  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(except  mat- 
ters specified  m  subparagraph  (s))"  imme- 
diately after  the  word  "matters"  in  the  lan- 
guage preceding  item  1. 

(2)  Subparagraph  (1)  of  paragraph  1  of 
such  rule  is  amended  by  ln.serting  "(except 
matters  specified  in  subparagrtqih  (s))"  Im- 
mediately after  the  word  "matters"  In  the 
language  preceding  Item  1. 

(3)  Subparagraph  (j)(l)  of  paragraph  1 
of  such  rule  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(ex- 
cept matters  specified  in  subparagraph  (s) )" 
inunedlately  after  the  word  "matters"  in  the 
language  preceding  item  (A) . 

(4)  Subparagraph  (1)  of  paragraph  1  of 
such  rule  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(except 
matters  specified  in  subparagrai^i  (s) ) "  Im- 
mediately after  the  word  "matters"  in  the 
language  preceding  Item  1. 

SSc.  4.  (a)  Tbe  Committee  on  Intelligence 
Activities  of  the  Senate,  for  the  purposes  of 
accountabUlty  to  the  Senate,  shaU  make 
regular  and  periodic  reports  to  the  Senate 
on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  intelUgence 
activities  of  the  various  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States.  Such  commit- 
tee ShaU  promptly  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  or  to  any  other  appropriate  com- 
mittee or  committees  of  the  Senate  any  mat- 
ters deemed  by  the  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence Activities  to  require  the  Immediate  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  or  such  other  commit- 
tee or  committees.  In  making  such  reports, 
the  committee  shall  proceed  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  paragraph  7(c)(2)  to  protect 
national  security. 

(h)  The  Committee  on  InteUlgence  Ac- 
tivities of  the  Senate  shall  obtain  an  annual 
report  from  the  Director  of  the  Central  In- 
teUlgence Agency,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Such 
report  shall  review  the  InteUlgence  activities 
of  the  agency  or  department  concerned  and 
the  InteUlgence  activities  of  foreign  conn- 
tries  directed  at  the  United  States  or  its  in- 
terests. Such  report  shall  be  unclassified  and 
shaU  be  made  available  to  the  public  by  the 
Committee  on  InteUlgence  Activities.  Noth- 
ing herein  shall  be  construed  as  requiring 
tbie  disclosure  In  su<ih  reports  of  the  names 
of  individuals  engaged  in  IntelUgence  activi- 
ties for  the  tTnlted  States  or  the  sources  of 
tnfonnatlon  oh'  which  such  reports  are  basW. 

Sbc  6.  (a>  teo  parson  may  be  en^loyed  as 


a  professional  staS  member  of  the  Oommlt- 
tee on  Int^llgenoe  Actlvlttaa  of  tb«  Senate 
or  be  encaged  by  contract  or  otherwise  to 
perform  professional  services  for  or  at  the 
request  of  such  committee  for  a  period 
totaling  more  than  six  years. 

(b)  No  employee  of  such  oommlttee  or  any 
person  engaged  by  contract  or  otherwise  to 
perform  Bervices  for  or  at  the  request  of 
such  committee  shall  be  given  acoeas  to  any 
classified  information  by  such  committee  un- 
less such  employee  or  person  has  (1)  agreed 
in  writing  to  be  bound  by  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  and  of  such  conunittee  as  to  the  se- 
curity of  such  information  during  and  after 
tbe  period  of  his  employment  or  contractual 
agreement  with  such  conunittee;  and  (2)  re- 
ceived an  appropriate  security  clearance  as 
detn-mined  by  such  committee  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Director  of  Central  InteUigeuce. 
The  pe  of  security  clearance  to  be  required 
In  the  case  of  any  such  employee  or  person 
sliaU,  within  the  determination  of  such  com- 
mittee in  consultation  with  the  Director  of 
Central  InteUlgence.  be  commensiu^te  witli 
the  sensitivity  of  the  elaaaified  Information 
tc  which  such  employee  or  person  wlU  be 
given  access  by  such  oommlttee. 

Sec.  6.  The  Conunittee  on  InteUlgence  Ac- 
tivities of  the  Senate  ahaU  formulate  and 
carry  out  such  rules  and  procedures  as  it 
deems  necessary  to  prevent  the  diselosure. 
without  the  consent  of  the  person  or  persons 
concerned,  of  information  in  the  posaesaion 
of  such  committee  which  unduly  infringes 
upon  the  privacy  or  which  violates  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  such  person  or  persons. 
Nothing  herein  shaU  be  oonxtrued  to  prevent 
such  committee  from  puMlely  dtselostang  any 
such  Information  in  any  ease  In  wtaieh  such 
committee  determines  the  national  mterest 
in  the  disclosure  of  such  Informatkm  clearly 
outweighs  any  infringement  on  the  privacy 
of  any  person  or  persons. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Committee  on  InteUlgence 
Activities  of  the  Senate  may,  sabjeet  to  tbe 
provisions  of  this  section,  dlselose  poblicly 
any  information  In  the  possession  of  sueb 
committee  after  a  determination  by  sa«d> 
conunittee  that  the  public  tntereet  would  be 
served  by  such  disclostn*.  Whenever  commit- 
tee action  Is  required  to  dlecloee  any  Infor- 
mation under  this  section,  tbe  oommlttee 
shaU  meet  to  vote  on  the  matter  within  five 
days  after  any  member  of  the  oommlttee  re- 
quests such  a  vote. 

(h)  (1)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Cooamit- 
tee  on  InteUlgence  Activities  of  tbe  Senate 
votes  to  disclose  pnbllely  any  Infotmatlon 
submitted  to  It  by  tbe  eaeeutlve  tarandi 
whK^  the  executive  braaA  requests  be  kept 
secret,  such  conunittee  sball  notify  tbe  Pres- 
Iden*^  of  such  vote. 

(2)  The  committee  may  disclose  publicly 
svich  information  after  tbe  exnlration  of  a 
five-day  period  foUowing  the  day  on  which 
notice  of  such  vote  is  transmitted  to  the 
Presi'lent,  unless,  prior  to  tbe  expiration  of 
such  fl7e-day  period,  the  President  notifies 
the  committee  that  be  oto}eets  to  the  dls- 
dostire  of  such  informatloTi,  provides  his 
reasons  therefor,  and  certifies  that  tbe 
threat  to  the  national  Interest  of  tbe  United 
States  posed  by  such  disclosure  Is  vital  and 
outweighs  any  public  faitereet  in  tlie  disclo- 
sure. 

(3)  The  Committee  on  Intelligence  Activ- 
ities may  disclose  publicly  sik*  information 
at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  three  days 
following  the  day  on  which  it  receives  an 
objection  from  the  President  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2),  unless,  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  Such  three  days,  three  or  more  mem- 
bers of  such  committee  file  a  request  in  writ- 
ing with  tbe  chairman  of  the  committee  that 
the  question  of  publle  dtedosore  of  sn^ 
inforraatfon  be  referred  to  tbe  Senate  for 
decision. 

(4)  In  any  dtuse  in  whlcfb  the  Oommlttee 
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on  Intelllgencs  Actlrltles  votes  not  to  dis- 
close publicly  any  Information  submlttsd  to 
it  by  the  executive  branch  which  the  execu- 
tive branch  requests  be  kept  secret,  such 
Information  shall  not  be  publicly  disclosed 
unless  three  or  more  members  of  Kuch  com- 
mittee nie.  within  three  days  after  the  vote 
of  such  committee  disapproving  the  public 
disclosure  of  such  Information,  a  request  In 
writing  with  the  chairman  of  such  committee 
that  the  question  of  public  dl«!clo«ure  of  such 
Information  be  referred  to  the  Senate  for 
decision,  and  public  disclosure  of  such  In- 
formation Is  thereafter  authorized  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (5)  (k  (6). 

(6)  Whenever  three  or  more  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Intelligence  Activities  file 
a  request  with  the  chairman  of  such  commit- 
tee pumuant  to  paragraph  (3)  or  (4).  the 
chairman  shall,  not  later  than  the  first  day 
on  which  the  Senate  Is  In  session  following 
the  day  on  which  the  request  Is  filed,  report 
the  matter  to  the  Senate  for  Its  consid- 
eration. 

(6)  One  hour  after  the  Senate  convenes 
on  the  first  day  on  which  the  Senate  Is  In 
session  following  the  day  on  which  any  such 
matter  Is  reported  to  the  Senate,  the  Sen- 
ate shall  go  Into  closed  session  and  the 
matter  shall  be  the  pending  business.  In 
considering  the  matter  in  closed  session  the 
Senate  may — 

(A)  approve  the  public  discloHure  of  the 
Information  in  question.  In  which  case  the 
committee  shall  publicly  disclose  such  In- 
formation. 

(B)  disapprove  the  public  disclosure  of 
the  information  in  question.  In  which  case 
the  committee  shall  not  publicly  disclose 
such  information,  or 

(C)  refer  the  matter  back  to  the  commit- 
tee, In  which  case  the  committee  shall  make 
the  final  determination  vrtth  respect  to  the 
puMlc  disclosure  of  the.  Information  in 
question. 

Upon  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of 
such  matter  in  closed  session,  which  may 
not  extend  beyond  the  close  of  the  fifth  day 
following  the  day  on  which  such  matter  was 
reported  to  the  Senate,  the  Senate  shall  im- 
mediately vote  on  the  disposition  of  such 
matter  in  open  session,  without  debate,  and 
without  divulging  the  Information  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  vote  is  being  taken.  The 
Senate  shall  vote  to  dispose  of  such  matter 
by  the  means  specified  in  clauses  (A),  (B), 
and  (C)  of  the  second  sentence  of  this 
paragraph. 

(c)(1)  No  classified  Information  In  th» 
posMselon  of  the  Committee  on  Intelligence 
AotlvlUes  relating  to  the  lawful  InteUlgence 
aotlTlttes  of  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  United  States  which  the  committee  or 
the  Senate,  pursuant  to  subeectloos  (a)  or 
(b)  of  this  section,  has  determined  should 
not  be  dlscloeed  shall  be  made  avaUable  to 
any  person  by  a  Member,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  Senate  except  In  a  closed  session  of 
the  Senate  or  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  The  Committee  on  Intelligence  Aotlvl- 
tlee.  or  any  member  of  such  conanlttee,  may, 
under  such  regulations  as  the  committee 
rtiall  prescribe  to  protect  the  confidentiality 
of  such  Infonnatlon.  make  any  Information 
deecrlbed  in  paragraph  (1)  avaUable  to  any 
other  committee  or  any  other  Member  of  the 
Senate.  Whenever  the  Committee  on  Intelll- 
geooe  Activities,  or  any  member  of  such 
committee,  makes  such  Information  avail- 
able, the  committee  shall  keep  a  written 
record  showing.  In  the  case  of  any  particular 
information,  which  committee  or  which 
Members  of  the  Senate  received  such  Infor- 
mation. No  Member  of  the  Senate  who.  and 
no  committee,  which,  receives  any  Informa- 
tion under  this  aubeectlon,  shall  make  the 
informaUon  available  to  any  other  person, 
ekoept  that  a  Senator  may  make  such  In- 
formation avaUatde  either  In  a  cloeed  aes- 
sion  of  the  Senate,  or  to  anotfaer  Member 


of  the  Senate;  however,  a  Senator  who  com- 
municates such  information  to  another  Sen- 
ator not  a  member  of  the  committee  shall 
promptly  inform  the  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence Activities. 

(d)  The  Select  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct  may  investigate  any  alleged 
dlscloeitfe  of  intelligence  information  by  a 
Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Senate 
in  violation  of  subsection  (c).  At  the  request 
of  five  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Intelligence  Activities  or  sixteen  Members 
of  the  Senate,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct  shall  Investigate  any 
such  alleged  dlsclomire  of  intelligence  infor- 
mation and  report  Its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  Senate. 

(e)  Upon  the  request  of  any  person  who 
Is  subject  to  any  such  investigation,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct 
shall  release  to  such  individual  at  the  con- 
clxislon  of  Its  Investigntion  a  summary  of  Its 
Investigation  together  with  Its  findings  If, 
at  the  conclusion  of  its  investigation,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct determines  that  there  has  been  a  sig- 
nificant breach  of  confidentiality  or  unau- 
thorized disclosure  by  a  Member,  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  Senate,  It  shall  report  Its 
findings  to  the  Senate  and  recommend  ap- 
propriate action  such  as  censure,  removal 
from  committee  membership,  or  expulsion 
from  the  Senate.  In  the  case  of  Member,  or 
removal  from  office  or  employment,  in  the 
case  of  an  officer  cr  employee. 

Sac.  8.  The  Committee  on  Intelligence  Ac- 
tivities of  the  Senate  is  authorized  to  permit 
any  personal  representative  of  the  President, 
designated  by  the  President  to  serve  as  a 
liaison  to  such  committee,  to  attend  any 
closed  meeting  of  such  committee. 

Sec.  9.  Upon  expiration  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Operations  With 
Req>ect  to  Intelligence  Activities,  established 
by  0.  Res.  21,  Ninety-fourth  Congress,  all 
ncoTds.  flies,  documents,  and  other  mate- 
rials In  the  possession,  custody,  or  control  of 
such  committee,  under  appropriate  condi- 
tions esUbllsbed  Ity  it,  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  Committee  on  Intelligence  Activities. 

Sac.  10.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  head  of  each  department  and  agen- 
cy of  the  United  States  shotUd  keep  the 
Committee  on  Intelligence  Activities  of  the 
Senate  fully  and  currently  Informed  with 
respect  to  Intelligence  activities.  Including 
any  significant  anticipated  activities,  vhlcli 
are  the  responsibility  of  or  engaged  In  by 
such  department  or  ag^ency. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
head  of  any  department  or  agency  of  tba 
United  States  Involved  In  any  intelligence 
activities  should  furnish  any  Informatloa  or 
document  in  the  possession,  custody,  or  con- 
trol of  the  department  or  tkgency,  or  witness 
In  Its  employ,  whenever  requested  by  the 
Committee  on  Intelligence  Activities  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  any  matter  within 
such  committee's  Jurisdiction. 

(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  each 
department  and  agency  of  the  United  States 
should  report  Inmiediately  upon  discovery  to 
the  Conmiittee  on  Intelligence  Activities  of 
the  Senate  any  and  all  InteUlgence  activities 
which  constitute  violations  of  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  any  person,  violations  of  law, 
or  violations  of  Bxecutlve  orders.  Presidential 
directives,  or  departmental  or  agency  rulee 
or  regulations;  each  department  and  agency 
should  further  report  to  such  committee 
what  actions  have  been  taken  or  are  expected 
to  be  taken  by  the  departments  or  agencies 
with  respect  to  such  violations. 

Skc.  11.  It  shall  not  be  In  order  In  the 
Senate  to  consider  any  bill  or  resolution,  or 
amendment  thereto,  or  conference  report 
thereon,  which  appropriates  funds  for  any 
fiscal  year  beginning  after  September  SO, 
1976,  to,  or  for  the  use  of.  aof  department 
or  agency  of  tb»  United  States  to  oarry  oat 


any  of  the  following  activities,  unless  such 
funds  have  been  previously  authortaed  by 
law  to  carry  out  such  activity  for  such 


(1)  The  activities  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency. 

(2)  The  activities  of  the  Defense  InteUl- 
gence Agency. 

(5)  The  activities  of  the  National  Security 
Agency. 

(4)  The  InteUlgence  acUvftles  of  other 
agencies  and  subdivisions  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

(0)  The  intelligence  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

(6)  The  Intelligence  activities  of  ttie 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Including 
aU  activities  dif  the  Intelligence  Division. 

Sec.  12.  (a)  "fhe  Committee  on  Intelligence 
Activities  shall  make  a  study  with  respect  to 
the  following  matters,  taking  Into  considera- 
tion with  respect  to  each  such  matter,  aU 
relevant  aspects  of  the  effectiveness  on  plan- 
ning, gathering,  use,  security,  and  dissemina- 
tion of  intelligence — 

(1)  the  quality  of  the  analytical  capabil- 
ities of  United  States  foreign  Intelligence 
agencies  and  means  for  Integrating  more 
closely  analytical  InteUlgence  and  policy 
formulation; 

(2)  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  authority 
of  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  engage  In  InteUlgence 
activities  and  the  deslrablUty  of  developing 
charters  for  each  Intelligence  agency  or  de- 
partment; 

(8)  the  organization  of  intelligence  activ- 
ities In  the  executive  branch  to  maximise 
the  effectlveneos  of  the  conduct,  oversight, 
and  accountabUlty  of  Intelligence  acttvltlas: 
to  reduce  duplication  or  overlap;  and  to  Im- 
prove the  morale  of  the  personnel  of  the 
foreign   Intelligence   agencies: 

(4)  the  conduct  of  covert  and  clandestine 
activities  and  the  prooedtures  by  which  Con- 
gress is  Informed  of  such  activities; 

(5)  the  desirability  of  changing  any  law. 
Senate  riOe  or  procedure,  or  any  Executive 
order,  rule,  or  regulation  to  improve  the 
protection  of  Intelligence  secrets  and  pro- 
vide for  disclosure  of  Infonnatlon  for  which 
there  is  no  compelling  reason  for  secrecy; 

(8)  the  deelrablU^  of  establishing  a  Joint 
committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  HOuse  of 
Representatives  on  Intelligence  activities  In 
lieu  of  having  separate  committees  In  each 
House  of  Congress,  or  of  establishing  proce- 
dures under  which  separate  committees  on 
InteUlgence  activities  of  the  two  Houses  of 
C<Higress  would  receive  Joint  briefings  from 
the  Intelligence  agencies  and  coordinate  their 
policies  with  respect  to  the  safeguarding  ot 
sensitive  InteUlgence  information; 

(7)  the  authorization  of  funds  for  the 
InteUlgence  activities  of  the  government  and 
whethw  disclosure  of  any  of  the  amounts  of 
such  funds  la  In  the  public  Interest;  and 

(8)  the  development  of  a  tmiform  set  of 
definitions  for  terms  to  be  used  in  poUcles 
or  guidelines  which  may  be  adopted  by  the 
executive  or  legislative  branches  to  govern, 
clarify,  and  strengthen  the  operation  of  In- 
teUlgence activities. 

(b)  The  Committee  on  Intelligence  Ac- 
tivities of  the  Senate  shaU  report  the  results 
of  the  study  provided  for  under  subsection 
(a)  to  the  Senate,  together  with  any  recom- 
mendations for  legislative  or  other  actions 
it  deems  appropriate,  no  later  than  July  1. 
1977,  and  from  time  to  time  thereafter  as  it 
deems  appropriate. 

Sic.  13.  (a)  As  used  in  this  resolution,  tha 
term  'nntaUlgenoe  actlTttlas"  Includes  (1) 
the  collection,  analysis,  production,  dissemi- 
nation, or  USB  of  information  which  relatea 
to  any  foreign  country,  or  any  govarnmsntii 
political  group,  party,  military  foroa,  taof- 
ment.  or  other  aasoctatton  la  auoh  fMHgn 
country,  and  wbltdi  rslatas  to  tha  dataoM^ 
foreign  poUcy.  national  saourlty,  or  relatsd 
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pOUdes  of  tha  United  States,  and  other  ae- 
Uvlty  whteh  is  In  tapport  «f  raeli  Aettvltass: 
(2)  aetlTtttsa  taktn  to  oountsr  sliUlar  ac- 
twittes  dlrsetsd  against  the  U&lted  States; 
(9)  covert  or  <ilBn4eBt1n>i  acttvlt^  affeottng 
the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  any 
foreign  government.  poUttcal  group,  party. 
mUltary  force,  movement  ot  other  associa- 
tion; (4)  the  otdlectlon,  anatyala.  produc- 
tion, dlssemlnatlcCi,  or  use  of  Informatkm 
about  activities  of  persons  within  the  United 
States,  its  tenitorlee  and  posst—lonn.  or  na- 
tionals of  the  United  Statee  abroad  whoee 
political  and  related  activities  pose,  or  may 
be  considered  by  any  department,  agency. 
bureau,  office,  division,  Instnunentallty,  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  to  pose,  a 
threat  to  the  internal  security  of  the  United 
States,  and  covert  or  clandestine  activities 
directed  against  such  persons.  Such  term 
does  not  include  tactical  foreign  mUltary 
InteUlgence  serving  no  national  policymak- 
ing function. 

<b)  As  used  In  this  resolution,  the  term 
"department  or  agency"  Includes  any  orga- 
nization, committee,  councU,  establishment, 
or  office  within  the  Federal  Government. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  resolution,  refer- 
ence to  any  department,  agency,  bureau,  or 
subdivision  sbaU  include  a  reference  to  any 
successor  department,  agency,  bureau,  or 
subdivision  to  the  extent  that  such  succes- 
sor engages  in  intelligence  activities  now 
conducted  by  the  department,  agency,  bu- 
reau, or  subdivision  referred  to  In  this  res- 
olution. 

Sac.  14.  Nothing  In  this  resolution  shaU  be 
construed  as  constituting  acquiescence  by 
the  Senate  In  any  practice,  or  In  the  conduct 
of  any  activity,  not  otherwise  authorized  by 
law. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  grati- 
fied by  the  opportunl^  to  coQXUiaor  the 
Senate  resoUition  submitted  today  to 
establish  a  Standing  Ctammtttee  on  In- 
telligence ActiTities,  and  I  commoid  the 
several  members  of  the  Oovemment 
Operations  Committee  and  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intdligence  Activities 
which  have  partieii>ated  in  tills  endeavor. 

As  may  be  recalled,  I  declined  to  co- 
sponsor  S.  2893,  the  Intelligence  Over- 
sight Act  Introduced  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chubch)  and 
other  members  of  the  select  committee, 
because  I  strongly  objected  to  two  pro- 
visions of  that  bill.  E4;)ecifically,  I  op- 
posed the  provisions  requiring  prior  no- 
tice of  covert  or  clandestine  operations 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  executive  ac- 
tion, and  allowing  declassification  of 
executive  documentation  over  the  ob- 
jection of  the  President  by  a  majority 
vote  of  an  individual  Senate  committee. 
Consequently,  I  am  pleased  that  the  Gov- 
erninent  Operations  Committee  deleted 
the  prior  notice  requirement  in  this  res- 
olution, while  retaining  the  stricture  that 
the  new  oversight  committee  be  "fully 
and  currently  Informed."  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  former  requirement  was  fraught 
with  practical  and  constitutional  dif- 
ficulty, and  prevented  my  cosponsorship 
of  the  so-called  Church  committee  bill, 
notwithstanding  my  active  sm)port  for 
congressional  oversight  legislation  and 
my  participation  in  the  drafting  of  that 
bUl. 

I  remain  concerned  about  the  provi- 
sioas  for  disclosure  of  classified  infor- 
mation over  the  objection  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  are  contained  in  section  7  of  this 
resolution  which  I  am  todajr  cosponsor- 
ing.  As  I  indicated  in  my  testimony  be- 


fore the  Oofvernment  Operations  Civn- 
mttfeee,  and  In  subeeqiie&t  oommunlca- 
tloa  with  Senator  Pncr,  I  believe  tiiat 
sudi  dlscioaare  over  Presidential  objec- 
tkm  should  occur  mly  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  full  Senate,  at  the  very  least,  and 
preferably  by  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  After  all,  it 
is  the  aggregation  of  the  House  of  R^ 
resentatlves  and  the  Senate  that  con- 
stitute the  coordinate  brandi  of  Govern- 
ment; and  I  believe  that  it  would  be  con- 
stttuUonally  more  apfpropriate  for  the 
fun  Congress  to  overrule  a  determina- 
tion of  confidentiality  by  the  PKsldent. 

To  the  extent  that  this  resolution  pro- 
vides for  disclosure  by  the  proposed  new 
committee,  unless  three  Members  there- 
of object  In  writing,  or  disclosure  by  the 
committee  upon  referral  by  the  Senate. 
I  am  in  disagreement;  and  I  wish  to 
apprise  my  colleagues  that,  should  these 
provisions  reach  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate unaltered,  I  will  attooapt  to  amend 
the  resolution  to  prohibit  disclosure  of 
confidential  information  over  Presiden- 
tial objection  unless  such  disclosure  is 
authorized  by  concurrent  resoluticm  of 
the  House  and  Senate. 

Other  than  this  remaining  objection,  I 
think  that  this  resolution  is  an  appropri- 
ate and  timely  vehicle  for  enhancing  and 
elaborating  congressicmal  oversight  of  t^e 
U.S.  intelligence  effort.  Such  proposals 
have  been  before  the  Congress  for  over 
20  years,  and  I  congratulate  the  Govern- 
ment Op^titions  Committee  for  its 
thoughtful  and  intensive  hearings  and 
for  its  wisdom  in  reporting  this  resolution 
to  the  Senate.  I  look  forward  to  further 
consideration  of  this  proposal  and  to  the 
views  and  alternative  proposals  of  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  me  to  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  member  of  the  Oov- 
emment Operations  Committee  (I^lr. 
Perct)  in  reepcmse  to  his  request  for  my 
specific  views  of  S.  2893  be  printed  in  the 

RtCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  tiie  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

FEBRT7AST  17,  1976. 

Hon.  Chari.es  H.  Perot, 

Committee  on  Government  Operations, 

VS.  Senate. 

Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Perct:  I  am  pleased  to  i\xt- 
ther  elaborate  my  views  of  intelligence  over- 
sight legislation  currently  before  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  and,  specifically, 
of  S.  2893,  the  blU  Introduced  by  Senator 
Church  and  seven  other  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  InteUlgence  Activi- 
ties. 

As  I  indicated  both  during  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Select  Committee  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  I  consider  two  provisions 
of  S.  2893  to  be  highly  imdesirable.  To  be 
precise,  I  respectfully  recommend  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  that  Section 
10  be  deleted  In  its  entirety  and  that  Sub- 
sections (c)  and  (d)  be  stricken  from  Section 
13. 

With  respect  to  Section  10,  and  as  I  have 
stated  previously,  I  do  not  believe  that  Infor- 
mation transmitted  from  the  Hlxecutive 
Branch  to  the  Congress  should  be  disclosed 
publicly,  over  the  objection  of  the  President, 
other  than  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  full  Sen- 
ate, rather  than  by  a  determination  by  a  com- 
mittee upon  referral  as  Is  provided  In  Section 


10.  Bather  than  the  aaoptton  ut  Section  10, 
I  stzongly  suggest  that  Bute  ZZZVX  of  ttie 
Standing  Bules  of  the  Senate  be  amended  so 
as  to  clarify  that  dladoeure  of  classified  docu- 
mentation shall  not  ooeur  over  the  objec- 
tion of  the  President  without  leave  of  the 
fuU  Senate,  as  expressed  by  an  afllrmative 
vote  of  the  Senate  on  the  issue  of  disclosure. 

I  wovtld  strike  Subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
of  Section  13  because  those  provisions  are 
fraught  with  constitutional  and  practical  dif- 
ficulty. Notwithstanding  my  support  for  ef- 
fective and  vigorous  Congressional  oversight 
of  the  InteUlgence  conununlty,  and  notwith- 
standing my  belief  that  the  conduct  of  In- 
teUlgence activities  murt  become  a  coopera- 
tive undertaking  between  the  coordinate 
Branches  of  Government,  I  find  that  the  pro- 
vision of  prior  notice  to  Congress  of  clandes- 
tine operatlon.s.  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
such  undertaldngs.  Is  Incompatible  with  the 
President's  constitutional  powers  to  conduct 
foreign  policy  and  to  act  as  Conuuander  In 
Chief.  This  sense  of  incompatlbUlty  becomes 
especially  poignant  when  required  prior  no- 
tice is  coupled  with  the  threat  of  disclosure. 
thereby  constituting  an  effective  veto  power. 

As  I  have  often  stated,  the  requirement, 
provided  in  Section  13(a),  that  the  oversight 
committee  be  "fully  and  currently  Informed" 
enjoys  the  benefit  of  over  20  years  of  prece- 
dent dating  from  the  passage  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act.  This  requirement  has  afforded 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  timely 
and  Informed  notice  of  sensitive  operations 
and  wUI  provide  the  new  oversight  conunlt- 
tee  with  a  sufficient  mandate  to  require  in- 
formation of  the  Executive  Branch. 

I  also  am  disturbed,  albeit  less  strenuously, 
by  the  provision  in  Section  6  of  S.  2893  stat- 
ing that  the  current  Jurisdiction  of  other 
Senate  committees  shaU  not  be  repealed  or 
diminished  by  the  provisions  of  that  bill,  in 
my  opinion,  a  new  oversight  committee  can 
be  effective  only  if  It  is  a  single-purpose,  pri- 
mary oversight  committee  which  Is  solely 
charged  with  the  Important  buslnesE  of  In- 
telUgence  oversight.  Furthermore,  I  sympa- 
tiiize  wiUi  the  conaplalnts  of  the  Intelligence 
community  that  the  Central  InteUlgence 
Agency  currently  Is  required  to  brief  six  Con- 
gressional subcommittees  on  Intelligence 
matters;  and  I  think  that  the  retention  of 
dual  or  concurrent  jurisdictions  between  the 
existing  oonuulttees  and  the  new  committee 
wlU  create  an  unwieldy  and  unworkable 
situation. 

WhUe  I  understand  that  the  Oovernmcnt 
Operations  Committee  is  required  to  submit 
a  report  on  S.  2883  not  later  than  March  1 
of  this  year,  I  also  commend  to  the  Com- 
mittee during  its  mark-up  sessions  the  ap- 
proach adopted  In  S.  317,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  Oversight  Act  mtro- 
duced  by  Senator  Lowell  Welcker  and  myself. 
That  legislation,  as  does  S.  2893,  provides  that 
the  new  committee  should  possess  exclusive 
funding  authorization  Jurisdiction  and  makes 
clear  that  the  new  committee's  authorization 
and  oversight ,  Jurisdiction  encompasses  the 
national  security  activities  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  authorities  which  I 
consider  to  be  integral  elements  of  coordi- 
nated, effective  oversight. 

AdditionaUy,  in  defining  those  "intelligence 
activities"  which  are  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  new  oversight  committee,  I  sug- 
gest that  your  conmiittee  take  cognizance 
of  ad  hoc  Intelligence  operations,  such  as 
the  infamous  Plumbers  Group,  so  as  to  make 
clear  that  the  new  conunlttee  is  to  receive 
fuU  and  current  Information  of  all  intelli- 
gence activities,  whether  or  not  such  activi- 
ties are  conducted  by  those  departments  and 
agencies  which  fall  within  the  committee's 
primary  Jurisdiction. 

Finally,  while  I  am  disturbed  greatly  by 
the  recent  unauthorized  disdosrires  of  In- 
teUlgence information,  and  whUe  I  fully  sup- 
port, strengthening  the  sanctions  against  such' 
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disclosure  by  Members  of  Congress  and  their 
staffs,  I  wish  to  respectfully  stibmlt  that  the 
establishment  of  an  effective  Congreaalonal 
oversight  capability,  and  the  strengthening 
of  prohibitions  against  "leaks"  are  not  mu- 
tually exclusive.  I  think  it  unfortunate  that 
the  Impetus  for  effective  Congressional  over- 
sight of  the  Intelligence  community  has  been 
somewhat  diminished  by  the  Irresponsible 
conduct  of  a  few,  and  I  believe  that  the  re- 
cent and  contemptible  experience  of  Con- 
gress In  malnt_lnlng  the  confldentlallty  of 
information  will  be  at  least  partially  rem- 
edied by  the  establishment  of  a  formal  and 
responsible  committee  arrangement  for  in- 
telligence oversight. 

Thank  you  again  for  requesting  and  con- 
sidering my  Tlews. 

Yours  very  truly, 

HowAED  H.  Bakeb,  Jr. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  resolution  (S.  Res.  400) 
submitted  earlier  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration 
which  would,  in  accordance  with  the 
prior  unanimous-consent  agreement,  be 
tmder  oUIgaticm  to  be  reported  to  the 
Senate  no  Utter  than  March  20.  1976. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  CONCERNINO  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominati<m  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Robert  E.  Lee.  of  Colorado  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Foreign' Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission  of  the  United  States 
toe  a  term  of  3  years  from  October  22, 
1975,  vice  Lyle  S.  Oarlock. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  Interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Monday,  March  8.  1976.  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  abore 
nomination  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  CONTINUED 
HEARINGS  IN  PREPARATION  FOR 
TBE  FIRST  CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTION 

Mr.  MUSKIK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Budget  Committee  continues  public 
hearings  on  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  for  fiscal  1977  oa 
March  2,  4,  5,  and  March  9,  10,  11. 

These  hearings  will  provide  valuable 
Information  to  the  Budget  Committee 
for  making  decisions  on  the  first  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget,  which 
must  be  reported  by  the  committee  to 
the  Senate  by  April  15.  This  first  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  will  set 
targets  for  total  budget  outlays  and  total 
new  budget  authority  as  well  as  targets 
for  spending  in  each  major  functional 
category  of  the  budget.  The  first  resolu- 
tion will  also  specify  targets  for  revenues 
for  iiu.  coming  fiscal  year  as  well  as  the 
suridus  or  deficit  in  the  budget  which  is 
appropriate  in  light  of  economic  condi- 
tions and  all  other  relevant  factors. 


On  Tuesday,  March  2.  the  topic  will  be 
"Retiremeiit  Programs  and  the  1977 
Budget"  The  wltneues  will  be  Conunls- 
sioner  of  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration James  B.  CardweU;  Prof,  wmiam 
Hsiao,  an  actuary,  formerly  with  HEW; 
Dr.  Robert  Ball  of  the  InsUtute  of  Medi- 
cine and  former  Commissioner  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration;  and  Dr. 
Otto  Eckstein,  president  of  Data  Re- 
sources, Inc. 

On  Thursday,  March  4,  the  topic  will 
be  "monetary  policy"  and  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Arthur  Bums 
will  testify. 

"Foreign  Policy  and  the  Budget"  is  the 
topic  of  the  hearing  on  Friday,  March  5. 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political 
Affairs  Joseph  J.  Slsco  will  testify. 

On  Tuesday,  March  9.  the  topic  will 
be  "The  Defense  Budget."  Secretary  of 
Defense  Donald  H.  Rumsfeld  will  testify 
at  10  a.m.  At  2  pjn.,  Mr.  Paul  C.  Wamke, 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
will  testify  before  the  committee. 

"Economic  Forecast — Projections  for 
Fiscal  Year  1977"  Is  the  topic  for  our 
hearing  on  Wednesday,  March  10.  The 
witnesses  will  be  Senator  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee:  Dr.  Walter  W.  Heller, 
former  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers:  and  Dr.  Paul  Mc- 
cracken, former  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers. 

On  Thursday,  March  11,  the  topic  will 
be  "Labor  and  Management  View  the 
Budget." 

All  hearings  win  begin  at  10  a.m.  unless 
otherwise  noted  in  room  357  of  the  Rus- 
sell Senate  OfBce  Building. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINGS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  plans  to  hold  the  first 
of  several  liearlngs  on  the  Treaty  of 
Friendship  and  Cooperation  with  Spain 
(Ex.  E,  94-2)  on  Wednesday,  March  3, 
1976,  at  10:00  s.m.,  nxHn  4221.  Dirksen 
Building,  to  hear  Ambassador  Robert 
McCIoskey  and  other  members  of  the 
U.S.  negotiating  team. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


DR.  HERBERT  A.  STAHL 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  histo- 
rians no  doubt  will  look  back  upon  this, 
the  20th  century,  with  mixed  feelings. 
On  one  hand,  the  past  75  years  have 
witnessed  the  greatest  technological  and 
scientific  advances  since  the  first  stir- 
rings of  recorded  civilization.  These 
great  accomplishments  should  have 
heralded  the  dawn  of  the  golden  age  of 
mankind.  Unfortunately,  this  has  not 
been  the  case  for,  in  fact,  the  20th  cen- 
tury has  contained  some  of  history's 
most  butal  examples  of  man's  inhuman- 
ity to  his  fellow  man. 

The  details  of  this  century's  first  75 
years  have  been  well  documented.  They 
have  included  war,  genocide,  massacres, 
the  mass  displacement  and  movement 
of  countless  millions  of  refugees.  I  would 
like  to  take  the  opportunity  to  record  one 


small  footnote  to  this  history  by  rdat- 
ing  (he  caae  of  Dr.  Herbert  A.  StahL 

Dr.  atahl  was  bom  In  1907  in  Pres. 
burg— now  called  Bratislava — of  what 
was  then  part  of  the  Austrlan-Htmgary 
Empire.  Bratlslavia  is  situated  on  ttie 
left  bank  of  the  river  Danube,  Just  1 
hour's  drive  from  Vienna.  Across  the 
river,  readily  seen  from  the  Castle  of 
Bratislava,  are  a  few  tiny  Austrian  vil- 
lages where  most  of  Herbert  Stahl's  an- 
cestors came  from.  On  the  western  hori- 
zon, the  bluish  silhouette  of  the  famed 
Vienna  Woods  are  cleary  discernible.  He 
was  a  citizen  of  that  empire  until  1918 
when  in  the  wake  of  World  War  I  the 
Hapsburgs  were  deposed  and  the  modem 
Czechosiovakian  state  created. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  new 
state.  Dr.  Stahl  became  a  Czechosiovak- 
ian citizen.  During  the  census  of  1928, 
however,  the  citizens  of  Czechoslovakia 
were  required  to  register  according  to 
their  mother  language.  For  Dr.  Stahl 
this  meant  that  he  had  to  register  using 
the  language  also  spoken  in  Vienna,  that 
Is,  the  Germanic  language.  This  was  to 
have  grave  consequences  in  future  years. 

As  the  new  state  prospered  and  ad- 
vanced, so  did  the  fortunes  of  Dr.  Stahl 
who  in  1932  had  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Prague  and  was  now  a  scientist 
and  a  writer.  A  l-year's  sojourn  in  Ber- 
lin f  amllarlzed  him  with  the  model  Ger- 
man research  institutions,  particularly  as 
basic  and  applied  research  into  physics 
are  concerned.  During  the  early  1930^ 
Dr.  Stahl  busied  himself  as  a  free  lance 
writer  of  articles  some  of  which  c^iposed 
dictat(x«hip  and  advocated  the  ooocept 
of  a  United  States  of  Europe.  Later,  he 
was  to  be  a  prtdiflc  writer  publislilng, 
among  others,  16  professional  essays,  in 
Caech  or  Slovak  language,  centering  up- 
on the  flagrant  absence  of  aindied  and 
industrial  research  In  Caechoslovakia. 
These  were  well  received  and  recognition 
of  his  work  resulted  in  an  InvltaUon  to 
be  listed  in  a  CzechoslonUc  Interservice 
World  Engineering  Whos  Who,  published 
in  Prague.  In  1937.  he  coauthored  a  Jew- 
ish cultural  encyckH>edia  entitled  "Jews 
in  Oeiman  Cultural  Sphere." 

During  all  these  years.  Dr.  Stahl  pro- 
ceeded in  his  favorite  field  of  tube  dec- 
tronics  centering  on  the  production  of 
neon  lig^t  devices.  In  1933,  he  became 
the  licensee  for  a  Jewish-owned  company 
founded  In  Prague  by  a  refugee  friend 
from  Berlin,  and  continued  later  in  the 
neon  department  of  a  huge  shoe  concern 
in  Alln,  Moravia,  soon  to  be  dismantled 
by  the  owners  in  a  wise  foreboding  of 
the  rapidly  approaching  apocalypse. 

During  this  same  prewar  period  Dr. 
Stahl  was  by  his  own  Initiative  instru- 
mental in  advancing  the  concept  of  a 
central  Czechoslovak  Institute  for  In- 
dustrial Research.  This  productive  activ- 
ity, however,  came  to  a  halt  as  a  result 
of  a  serious  traffic  accident  in  1938,  and 
the  concurrent  pre-Munich  confusion  in 
Czechoslovakia.  As  Dr.  Stahl  laid  con- 
fined to  a  hospital  bed,  the  German  Army 
under  the  pretext  of  protecting  the  Ger- 
man minority,  marched  into  the  Sude- 
tenland.  The  rest  is  wdl  known,  within 
a  short  time  Caecboslorakia  was  under 
total  German  domination,  and  the  world 
once  again  was  at  war. 
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Recovering  from  his  Injuries.  Dr.  Stahl 
soon  foimd  that  there  were  practically 
no  prafesslonaJ  opportunities  whatsoever 
for  reasonable  wortc  in  prostnite,  Oor- 
man-controlled.  CBechoslovakla.  He  bad 
now  a  third  citizenship  namely  that  of 
Slovakia— to  become  his  last  one  in  Eu- 
rope. As  this  nuppet  state  was  almost 
totaUy  MX  agricultural  community.  Dr. 
Btahl  returned  in  1939  to  Berlin  where  he 
Joined  the  staff  of  a  leading  chemical 
leferenoe  work  conducting  later  active 
scientific  research  and  development  in 
tube  deotnmlcs. 

In  1943,  Dr.  Stahl  left  Berlin  and  went 
westward  to  Hanoia  near  Frankfurt 
where  he  conducted  similar  work,  his 
results  being  published  after  the  war  in 
Dutch,  American.  Swiss,  and  German 
Journals.  By  now,  he  was  married  to  a 
German  girl  who,  as  a  result  of  that 
marriage,  had  lost  her  citizenship,  to  be- 
come also  a  Slovak  citisenL 

mus  was  the  situa-'>:i  in  1945  when 
Germany  surrendered  to  the  victorious 
aUies. 

The  conclusion  of  World  War  n  re- 
sulted in  many  changes  upcm  the  map 
of  Europe.  According  to  ssme  histcHriaas, 
certain  of  these  changes  resulted  from 
a  deliberate  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Allies  to  eliminate  possible  sources  of 
future  upheavals  by  moving  various 
ethnic  minorities  from  aroE^  long  re- 
garded as  their  historic  homeland  to 
countries  where  they  would  be  part  of 
a  predmninant  culture.  Thus,  along  with 
other'  minoritar  groups  caught  In  the 
postwar  maelstrom  of  millions  of  ref- 
ugees were  some  3  million  Sudetm  Ger- 
msms  who  were  exp^Ued  from  their 
primeval  homeland  In  B<diemia  and 
Moravia.  £xpelled  or  not.  others  were 
to  have  their  piop«tles  confiscated. 

Dr.  Stahl.  who  by  this  time  was  In 
Great  Britain,  had  his  BiaaMe  real  estate 
holdings,  including  his  home  in  Brati- 
slava with  its  multilingual  library  con- 
fiscated b9  the- aathorittes  as  Goman 
reparatkms.  This  happened  despite  the 
fact  that  neither  he  nor  his  forefathers 
had  ever  been  citlBens  of  Oenaaay.  bat 
of  the  Danublan  Monarchy  referred  to 
above.  Jn  so  doing  the  Czech  Govern- 
ment Ignored  his  stalwart  service  to  the 
nation  in  the  prewar  years,  and  the  op- 
pressing peril  throughout  the  Nazi 
domination. 

Like  many  other  refugees.  Dr.  Stahl 
never  returned  to  the  land  of  his  fathers. 
Instead,  he  came  to  the  United  States 
where  he  was  ahle  to  secure  a  Job  at  the 
University  of  Kansas  Medical  Center. 
Later,  he  was  to  work  for  Westlnghouse 
and  RCA  In  their  electronlo  tube  fac- 
tories, being  OMMtly  engaged  in  govern- 
mental work.  In  1957.  6  years  after  nis 
arrival  in  this  country,  he  became  a 
citizen. 

SInoe  1962,  Dr.  Stahl.  who  had  become 
a  senior  physicist  In  optotiectronics,  has 
worked  at  the  Army's  Nliht  Yiakm  Lab 
located  at  Fort  Belvolr,  Va. 

This  story  hae^iad  a  relatively  havpf 
ending  for  miUke  mOllons  of  odieri  who 
perished  d«rtilg  the  turtiolent  years  of 
the  IfSOli  and  1M0%  Dr.  Stahl  survived, 
and  WM  tM»  t»r«baBa  his  Ve. 
^  The  inue  ct  the  moral  and  legal  re- 


sponsibllities  of  Vbe  Ctechoslovak  Gov- 
emmait  which  so  caOously  eaipeMed  tts 
citizois.  and  expropriaifii  huew  mimwHi 
of  property,  however,  remains  as  a  thorn 
in  Czech-United  States  relations  to  this 
very  day. 

NATIONAL       POLICY       PLANNING: 
ROOSEVELT   TO    NIXON 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  Oxford  University  Press  published 
an  important  new  book  by  Dr.  Otis  Gra- 
ham titled,  "Toward  a  Planned  Society: 
Roosevelt  to  Nixon."  This  book  by  Dr. 
Graham  presents  a  history  of  the  na- 
tional planning  idea  in  the  United  States 
from  the  early  1930's  through  the  early 
1970'b.  Publication  of  Dr.  Graham's  work 
could  not  have  occurred  at  a  more  timely 
moment  than  now  when  Congress  and 
the  Nation  are  once  again  considering 
alternatives  for  improving  our  Natl<m's 
ability  to  think  ahead,  or  to  conduct 
long-range  planning  and  Integrative  po- 
licy analjrsls — an  idea  which,  this  time, 
we  must  address  and  implement. 

Dr.  Chraham  asserts  that  the  common 
denominator  of  the  administrations  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  Harry  Truman, 
Dwlght  Eisenhower,  John  Kennedy,  Lsm- 
don  Johnson,  and  Richard  Nixon  was 
their  failiure.  even  when  they  had  the 
will,  to  systematically  plan  and  coordi- 
nate Federal  domestic  policy.  Otis  Gra- 
ham's new  book  shows  that,  those  who 
tried  to  establish  a  policy  planning  ca- 
pacity were  either  frustrated  by  the  bu- 
reaucracy, by  the  Congress,  or  by  the 
Constitution,  or  they  were  diverted  from 
the  task  by  foreign  affairs. 

Graham  presents  a  history  of  the  na- 
tional planning  idea  from  the  crisis  of 
the  Great  Depression  through  the  Nixon 
administration.  His  thesis  are  that  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  United  States 
ctf  America  has  never  had  the  institu- 
tional capacity  to  plui  national  domestic 
policy  in  a  rational,  ccdieslve  way;  that 
the  national  planning  idea  has  repeat- 
edly appeared  in  the  20th  centUry  White 
House:  that  both  liberal  and  conserva- 
tive Presidents  have  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  evolution  toward  a  national 
plani^ng  capacity,  and  that  we  are  at 
another  historic  moment  when  basic 
choices  about  national  planning  present 
thonselves  to  us  for  decision. 

Graham's  account  of  the  evolution  to- 
ward planning  reveals  that  he  clearly 
beUeves  in  the  value  of  planning  as  a 
method  of  public  management  at  the 
hll^est  level  of  government.  His  first  316 
pages  deal  with  efforts  to  organize  for 
policy  planning  and  coordination  in  the 
Presidency  itself.  But  even  though  his 
emphasis  is  on  planning  as  an  organiza- 
tional technique,  as  an  approach  that 
can  be  used  by  liberals  and  conservatives 
alike,  he  recognizes  that  planning  and 
rational  control  of  the  executive  branch 
with  tts  various  biu'eaucrades  mean  a 
more  ^ective  executive  branch,  and  to 
twit  extent  a  more  jpowmful  executive 
branch.  This  requires  careful  design  ol 
democratic  planning  Instituttohs  if  idan- 
itbvi  is  to  contribute  poslttvely  t6  ttie 
quality  ot  ^emocrtASc  life  In  America. 
ttui  jvneMaa  of  whether  to  plan  is  an 
old  qneetton  we  must  plan,  as  every  ae- 
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ttvist  Fresktaat  has  seen.  Hie  real  ques- 
tton  is  hov  to  plan  in  a  democratic  so- 
de^.  "How  does  tlie  poblle  eontrol  a 
government  widding  more  eonoentrated 
power  than  ever  before,"  asks  Graham. 
"The  arrival  of  Planning."  he  says.  "Joins 
p<ditlcal  thetny  and  puUle  admlnlstra- 
Uaa,  urgently  requiring  a  synthesis  of 
the  fonns  cS  control  and  means  of  ac- 
countability." 

Every  President,  vrtien  beginning  his 
new  Job,  has  beea  faced  witti  the  problem 
of  how  to  manage  a  bureaucracy  that  is 
fragmented,  organized  In  large  part  on 
the  basis  of  service  to  constituencies  or 
interest  groups  rather  than  on  the  basis 
of  function,  each  agency  pursuing  its  own 
ends  with  Uttle  or  no  regard  for  the  pur- 
poses and  activities  of  other  agencies  and 
often  insensitive  to  Presidential  purposes 
as  well.  New  Presidents  have  not  fotmd 
waiting  for  them  any  institutionalized 
meclianisms  for  setting  cohesive  domes- 
tic policy  goals,  any  staff  structure  for 
policy  analysis,  any  long-range  forecast- 
ing capabilities,  or  any  methods  for  con- 
trolling and  integrating  the  acticms  of 
individual  executive  agencies  to  carry  out 
Presidential  purposes. 

When  FDR  entered  the  White  House, 
says  Graham,  it  was  staffed  l^  "a  cook, 
butier,  switchboard  operators  and 
guards,  a  handful  of  secretaries,  and 
two  Southern  newspapermen  whom  he 
enlisted  as  aides.  He  could  also  call  upon 
a  Navy  doctor.  There  was  no  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  no  economic  or 
technical  staff.  Across  the  street  the  real 
Government  began,  the  10  departments 
and  scattered  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch.  The  President  hsMl  no  Institu- 
tl(mal  capacity  to  see  social  problems 
and  policy  responses  as  a  ^rtude." 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which  had 
been  created  in  1921,  was  the  cnily  avedl- 
at^  tool  FDR  had  for  policy  control;  but 
this  was  largely  negative  or  containing 
control  which  was  not  adequate  for  cre- 
ating Integrated  policy.  Tlie  Cabinet — 
and  the  National  Emeigency  Council,  a 
supercabinet  whose  members  were  heads 
of  Cabinet  and  other  executive  agen- 
cies— reflected  the  fragmentation  of  the 
bureaucracies  tiiat  the  Cabinet  members 
headed;  it  was  of  llttie  or  no  help  in 
White  House  efforts  to  give  some  stmc- 
ture  to  the  top  executive  management 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

In  spite  of  tile  creation  of  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  and  the  pro- 
vision of  a  larger  White  House  staff, 
FDR  left  President  Truman  with  the 
same  structural  problems  he  himself  had 
faced.  However,  Graham  says  that  Tru- 
man did  not  feel  his  predecessor's  frus- 
tration over  the  Inability  to  make  co- 
herent and  effective  domestic  policy  or 
his  urge  to  set  in  motion  long-term  proc- 
esses of  social  change.  The  structural 
problems  were  subsequently  passed  on 
to  President  Eisenhower,  who  also  left 
the  Federal  Government's  domestic  pol- 
icy structure  pretty  much  as  he  had 
found  it  i^eh  he  took  office.  It  is  inter- 
esting that  in  matters  of  foreign  affah's 
and  national  defense  President  Elsai- 
hower  dM  eetabUdi  a'fatiires-orteiited. 
policy  coordination  Institution— the  Na- 
tional Security  CoundL 
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The  Kennedy  admlnlstratkm  began  to 
sense  the  structural  problems  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  with  regard  to  domestic 
policy,  but  It  was  robbed  of  the  chfuice  to 
do  much  about  them  by  the  assassina- 
tion. Concern  continued  into  the  John- 
son administration  and  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  plannlng-programlng-budg- 
eting  system — PPBS — as  an  effort  to 
manage  Federal  domestic  activities  after 
the  technique  had  been  so  impressively 
demonstrated  by  Secretary  McNamara 
at  the  Department  of  Defen.se.  It  also 
led  to  consideration  of  executive  reorga- 
nization proposals.  Nevertheless,  struc- 
tural problems  remained.  The  Neineman 
task  force,  appointed  by  President  John- 
son, summed  up  the  situation  in  its  1967 
report,  which  Graham  quotes  as  follows : 

Federal  social  program  remained  badly 
coordtnsted  In  Washington  and  In  the 
field.  .  .  .  The  President  laclu  lustltutloual 
staff  and  machinery  ...  to  anticipate  ...  to 
control  and  pull  together  ...  to  plan 
ahead  ...  to  review. 

Tills  was  the  situation  which  President 
Nixon,  in  his  turn,  inherited  and  which 
he  sought  to  change  during  his  first  term 
by  way  of  highly  significant  efforts  to 
strengthen  White  House  control  of  do- 
mestic policy.  The  credit  for  much  of  the 
movement  toward  establishing  a  domes- 
tic policy  planning  capacity  in  the  White 
House  appears  to  belong  to  the  creative 
and  energetic  activity  of  Daniel  P. 
Moynlhan  and  perhaps  to  John  Erllch- 
man.  But  presidential  attention  to  do- 
mestic policy  matters  was  distracted, 
and  when  Mr.  Nixon  resigned  he  handed 
to  President  Ford  the  same  structural 
problems  that  have  persistently  hindered 
the  planning  and  coordinating  of  Fed- 
eral domestic  policy. 

In  response  to  chronic  problems  the 
planning  idea  has  appeared  repeatedly 
since  the  thirties,  but  under  a  variety 
of  names.  Sometimes  it  was  called  plan- 
ning, and  agencies  such  as  the  National 
Resources  Planning  Board,  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjiutmoit  Administration, 
and  the  National  Recovery  Administra- 
tion ai>peared.  These  New  Deal  agencies 
disai^eared  before  the  Nation  had  an 
opportunity  to  learn  much  from  these 
early  and  infant  planning  agencies. 
Planning  also  appears  in  the  cloak,  of 
executive  reorgeoiization,  one  of  the  most 
significant  appearances  of  which  was 
under  former  President  Nixon  who 
sought  to  rearrange  executive  agencies 
into  groupings  based  on  fimction.  Con- 
gre.ss  did  not  approve  this  proposed  re- 
organization plan,  which  also  included 
the  creation  of  a  supercablnet  consist- 
ing of  White  House  counselors  with 
broad  functional  responsibilities  and  in 
principle  not  beholden  to  smy  special 
interest  groups  or  constituencies.  Crea- 
tion of  the  Domestic  Council  for  coordi- 
nation of  domestic  policy  was  also  a 
manifestation  of  the  planning  idea,  al- 
though it  was  structurally  as  flawed  and 
as  disappointing  In  its  eventual  utility  as 
President  Roosevelt's  National  Emerg- 
ency CounclL  The  planning  Idea  ap- 
peared in  the  forum  of  rationalizing  ex- 
penditure deciakms  of  Individual  agen- 
cies and  of  the  Oovenunent  as  a  whole 
through  the  method  of  PPBS  undtf 
President  Johnson,  as  mentioned  earlier. 


and  with  the  name  of  "Management  by 
ObjectlTe"  under  President  Nixon.  Goal 
setting  is  also  part  of  the  planning  idea. 
Its  most  recent  form  was  President 
Nixon's  National  Goals  Research  Staff, 
which  was  dismantled  after  it  issued  its 
first  report. 

As  Graham's  history  so  vividly  depicts 
for  U3,  conservatives  are  wrong  when 
they  say  that  planning  is  a  liberal  game, 
that  it  has  no  place  on  the  conservative 
agenda  for  the  Federal  Government. 
Graham  shows  us  that  planning  is  a 
method,  a  way  of  working,  that  can  be 
used  by  liberal  and  conservative  alike.  As 
a  paradigm  for  administrative  behavior, 
it  has  no  ideolopy.  The  liberal  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  believed  in  planning, 
talked  about  it.  and  tried  to  do  it.  The 
conservative  Richard  Nixon  showed  his 
planners'  mind  in  his  efforts  to  make 
changes  In  the  coimtry's  top  executive 
management  structure  diiring  his  first 
term.  In  a  telling  1962  quote  from  James 
Reston,  "He  attacked  planning,  but  he 
planned  everything." 

Movement  toward  national  planning 
was  given  a  major  push  in  the  passage 
of  title  VII  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1970,  which  declared 
that  the  country  needed  a  national 
urban  growth  policy  and  which  called 
upon  the  President  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress biennial  reports  on  national  urban 
growth.  President  Nixon  supported  the 
notion  of  a  national  growth  policy  early 
in  his  first  term,  but  the  1972  growth 
report  which  his  administration  pre- 
pared was  a  nullity.  The  second  growth 
report,  due  in  February  of  1974  and  also 
prepared  largely  during  the  shreads  of 
his  second  term,  was  only  a  slight  im- 
provement. 

There  is  a  certain  onc-sldeness  built 
into  Graham's  history  of  the  evolution 
toward  national  planning  in  America. 
His  book  focuses  entirely  upon  the  execu- 
tive branch,  mentioning  the  Congress 
generally  as  a  demonic  force  that  has 
interfered  with  the  creation  of  a  plan- 
ning capacity  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

However,  the  temper  of  the  Congress 
is  changing  significantly.  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  congressional  leader- 
ship exhibit  an  Increasing  awareness  of 
the  need  to  set  goals,  to  have  a  view  that 
stretches  beyond  the  reelection  cycle,  to 
foresee  problems  that  will  be  upon  us  be- 
fore we  sometimes  care  to  think,  and  to 
establish  ways  to  design  and  coordinate 
Federal  policy  and  activities  in  a  more 
rational,  coherent  way  in  both  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  in  the  Congress. 
Statutory  requirements  for  a  Presidential 
report  on  national  growth,  creation  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  OOlce  and  the 
Office  of  Teclmology  Assessment,  expan- 
sion of  the  policy  analysis  capabilities  of 
the  Congressional  Research  Service  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  legislative 
reorganization  efforts — including  the  new 
congressional  budget  process — that  man- 
date a  futures  orientation,  the  creation 
of  an  Advisory  Conmilttee  on  Balanced 
National  Growth  and  Development,  Sen- 
ator jAVTt's  bin  to  establish  a  Congres- 
sional Office  of  Regulatory  Policy  Over- 
sight which  would  be  charged  with  co- 
ordinating, modernizing  and  planning 


national  regulatory  policy,  and  the  pro- 
posed Balanced  Growth  and  Economic 
Planning  Act  which  Senator  Javits  and  I 
Introduced  In  1975  all  show  that  natlomd 
planning  is  no  longer  taboo  on  Capitol 
HUl. 

There  are  a  couple  of  small  errors  ttiat 
warrant  correction.  Graham  remarks  on 
the  willingness  of  the  Congress,  even 
among  conservatives  such  as  Robert  Tafi, 
St.,  to  provide  assistance  to  local  gor- 
emments  for  the  conduct  of  planning. 
But  the  program,  the  so-called  compre- 
hensive planning  assistance  programs 
established  by  section  701  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1954,  was  not  aimed  at  planning 
for  urban  renewal  as  Graham  suggests. 
Urban  renewal  got  its  own  planning  as- 
sistance channels  in  the  community  re- 
newal program  authorized  in  1959.  The 
701  planning  assistance  program  was 
created  In  response  to  explosive  metro- 
politan growth  that  was  being  expoi- 
enced  in  the  fifties.  In  its  original  form, 
the  program  provided  assistance  to  small 
communities,  that  is,  with  population  of 
less  than  20,000  and  to  metropolitan 
planning  efforts.  The  assistance  was 
aimed  at  Increasing  the  capaMhtles  of 
governments  to  comprehensively  plan  for 
the  suburbanization  process  that  wsut 
creating  disorderly  metropolitan  sprawL 

Graham  gives  us  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  the  real  issues  about  national 
planning.  For  many  Americans  national 
planning  is  something  we  played  with 
during  the  Great  Depression,  something 
we  did  in  order  to  mobilize  for  wan  or 
s<Hnethlng  imdertaken  by  socialist  or 
Communist  countries  that  lack  a  market 
system  to  allocate  resources.  This  under- 
standing is  not  false;  but  it  is  inadequate. 
It  Is  too  narrow;  it  diverts  us  from  the 
real  issues;  it  leads  to  a  myopia  that  pre- 
vents us  from  seeing  that  the  perennial 
problem  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
our  pluralistic,  democratic  society  is  how 
to  make  coherent,  rational  domestic 
policy.  Graham's  history  depicts  for  us 
the  way  this  perennial  problem  has  pre- 
sented itself  to  each  administrattoo  since 
Roosevdt  and  the  way  each  administra- 
tion responded. 

He  shows  us  that  an  active  Presidency 
needs  to  plan — to  set  explicit  goals,  to 
forecast,  to  coordinate  effort,  and  to 
monitor  results  of  effort — whether  it  con- 
siders itself  liberal  or  conservative.  He 
shows  us  that  both  liber?  1  and  conserva- 
tive Presidents  have  understood  this 
need  and  have  tried  to  create  a  planning 
capacity,  whether  they  called  it  planning 
or  something  else.  President  Roosevelt 
took  the  first  major  steps  toward  plan- 
ning and  began  the  evolution  that  was 
given  a  second  push  by  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration's first  term. 

I  know  of  no  other  author  that  has  so 
vividly  shown  that  national  plaimlng 
should  not  be  a  partisan  isstie.  Anyone 
who  has  worked  on  policy  in  the  Federal 
Government  in  whatever  capacity  Imows 
that  this  country  needs  a  government 
that  is  willing  and  able — and  in  this  con- 
text I  stress  the  word  able— to  set  explicit 
goals,  to  forecast,  to  coordinate  effcvt,  to 
control  the  bareavcracy,  and  to  monitor 
results  of  effort*.  Ideolagr.  ptillaMiAiieal 
beliefs,  temperamenUr'theso  will  all 
guide  in  what  we  seek  to  accomplish; 
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but  without  Institotloiial  eitfiabillties  to 
systemaiieaBy  deal  with  the  needs  of  our 
complcc  Bodetj,  it  majr  fooader.  Otis 
Graham  diowa  ub  the  extent  to  whkfa 
this  kind  of  foundering  and  frustration 
have  occurred,  and  he  makes  his  cswe 
that  there  are  structural  deficiencies 
which  must  be  overcome. 

I  am  delii^ted  that  Toward  a  Planned 
Society  appears  at  this  time.  It  comes  at 
a  moment  when  national  debate  on  the 
need  and  means  for  planning  is  again 
part  of  the  visible  public  agenda.  It  ctHues 
at  a  time  when  there  is  wlde^read  con- 
cern in  Congress  and  tunong  all  thought- 
ful Americans,  no  matter  what  their 
ideological  bent,  about  mak±ag  some  kind 
of  coherent  sense  out  of  disconnected, 
overlapping,  and  often  conflicting  Fed- 
eral prides  and  programs.  Some  call  for 
retrenchment.  *»n*gin««g  that  things  will 
get  better  simiply  IQF  taming  the  Federal 
back  on  the  problems  of  om*  increasingly 
complex  national  sodet;.  But  natianal 
problems  do  not  go  away.  Naticmal  so- 
ciety does  not  become  less  convlex.  The 
Federal  Goremment  continues  to  need 
to  come  to  grips  with  stmctoral  deficien- 
cies that  prevent  it  from  planning  co- 
herent national  domestic  policy.  Otis 
Graham,  respected  histcMian  of  progres- 
sive efforts  in  American  society  and  Oov- 
emment  during  the  aOtti  eentury,  does 
an  effective  Job  of  shoving  us  where  we 
stand  today. 


THB  DROUGBT 


lir.  DOLEL  Mr.  President,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  carried  a  front-page  ar- 
ticle on  Pttruary  27.  IVW,  describing 
drought  conditions  tai  the  Great  Plains 
and  California.  My  State  of  TTang^  ijas 
been  especially  hard  hit  Prospects  for 
the  1970  wheat  crop  are  poor  throughout 
much  of  the  western  haK  of  Kansas. 

This  article  reinforces  the  need  to 
maintain  an  open  export  market  for 
wheat  and  other  agricultural  conmaodi- 
tiea,  Many  farmei-s  will  have  only  a 
fraction  of  their  normal  production  to 
seU  this  year.  It.  therefOTe,  is  doubly  im- 
portant that  they  receive  the  higlieBt 
possible  price  for  the  reduced  amount 
of  grain  they  do  sdL 

Mr.  President,  this  article  deserves  the 
widest  possible  distribution. 

I  aA  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Drought  Is  WrrBBXiMC  Wvrzam  Wheat  Obop, 

BvT  Not  Optuiibii 

(By  Hobert  L.  Simison) 

MxADB,  Kans. — Ftemers  hemlwata  recall 
vividly  wbst  14  was  Ilk*  Just  a  few  wMka 
ago:  Howling,  60-mUe-an-bo\ir  winds  Uack- 
eued  the  sky  with  dust  rising  to  11,000  feet. 
Highways  closed  down  as  vehicles  coUlded  In 
impenetrable  darkness.  Spongy  heaps  of  black 
topsoii  drifted  beside  barbed-wire  fences  and 
filled  roadside  ditches. 

It  was  a  scene  recalling  the  dust  bowl  of 
the  '30^ 

Altbough  trtan  time  to  tint*  In  the  inter- 
vening weeks  the  dnst  has  ben  matted  down 
by  some  nUn  and  sdow.  the  4tnM^t  that 
has  parched  mnch  of  the  natloa'k  Bouthweet 
and  West  lingers  on.  Its  effects  aiay  linger 
on  for  yeikiB. 


The  dronght  has  Blgnlficantly,  and  per- 
haps severely,  reduced  the  winter  wheat 
crop.  It  is  forcing  preontoie  ■famghtar  of 
cattle,  a  move  that  threatens,  in  future  yean, 
to  diminish  meat  supplies  and  nam  prices 
tor  consumers.  In  Oollfomla,  It  has  hurt  the 
fruit  and  nut  crops,  the  dairy  business  and 
a  variety  of  grain  harreets.  It  to  beginning 
to  discourage  farmers'  purchases  of  agricnl- 
tmral  equipment  and  suppUea  and,  in  fact, 
of  a  wide  range  of  goods.  And  If  it  Inflicts  the 
heaviest  damage  currently  foreseeable,  the 
drought  could  crimp  An>erlcan  grain  sales 
abroad,  which  are  crucial  to  U.S.  foreign 
trade  and  to  food  supplies  worldwide. 

Yet  despite  the  damage,  actual  and  poten- 
tial, many  experts  are  surprisingly  optimistic. 

KEASONS    FOB    OFTIMISM 

"With  favorable  weather  conditions  from 
this  time  on,  the  (winter  wheat)  crop  could 
be  salvaged,"  Don  Paarlberg,  the  Agriculture 
Department's  chief  economist,  says.  Besides 
hoping  for  more  rain,  many  observers  take 
comfort  In  an  expected  Increase  In  carry- 
over wheat  stocks  from  the  crop  year  end- 
ing June  30.  They  note  that  so  far  grain 
prices  have  been  affected  only  moderately. 
And  they  doubt  that  letall  food  prices  will 
be  Increased  much.  If  at  all,  and  only  then 
after  a  considerable  lag. 

For  mociths  the  weather  has  been  disas- 
trously unfavorable.  In  the  Meade  area,  for 
tnataoce,  ralnfan  since  last  August  has  to- 
taled only  2%  Inches,  against  five  normally. 
Of  the  total,  2%  Inches  came  In  November, 
too  lata  to  give  the  wheat  a  tlmtiy  start  and 
too  concentrated  to  do  long-term  good.  The 
Httle  ppvdpltatton  that  foUowed  caused  for- 
ther  damage.  A  brief  thunderstorm  reoenUy 
stirred  up  a  doud  of  dust  before  It  and  then 
tvoke  down  clods  holding  the  ground  in 
I^iee;  thus,  the  soil  was  left  even  more  vul- 
nerable to  wind.  And  a  violent  snowstorm 
last  weekend  left  Oie  HeMs  bare,  with  the 
snow  hi  dltehee  and  covered  by  dust. 

"I've  already  lost  about  half  my  S40  acres 
tf  wheat,  and  It  looks  Uke  I'U  have  to  de- 
stroy some  more"  to  keep  the  soU  from 
blowing  away,  laments  Henry  M.  Beimer,  who 
faras  730  acres  near  here.  Uke  many  local 
farxnerB.  Mr.  Refaner  has  ripped  through  his 
winter  #heet  Adds  with  a  tractor-drawn  fan- 
cement  caned  a  ehted,  which  raises  a  series 
of  ridges  to  emrb  wind  erosion  of  topsoU. 


plight  is  common,  and  much  of  the 
nattoB'a  winter  wheat  crop  already  has  been 
lost.  Hardest-hit  areas  have  been  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  western  Texas  and  parts  of  New 
Merico.  Colorado  and  California.  In  Kansas, 
the  largest  wheat-producer,  growers  estimate 
their  harvest  win  drop  as  much  as  100  mil- 
lion bushels  ftom  last  year's  361  minion. 
Texas  win  produce  only  60  mlUlon  Inuditis, 
down  from  last  year's  disappointing  183  mll- 
tton  John  C.  White,  commissioner  of  agrl- 
eulfore,  predicts.  <Mlahoma  and  Colorado  ex- 
pect declines  of  at  least  30%. 

In  aU,  the  winter  wheat  crop  could  drop 
as  much  as  300  million  bushels,  or  18%, 
from  1976*8  1.85  blUion,  according  to  the 
National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers. 
(Winter  wheat  accounted  for  three-quarters 
of  the  record  1975  total  crop  of  2.18  binion 
bushels.)  The  Agriculture  Department's  lat- 
est forecast,  based  on  December  conditions, 
predicted  winter  wheat  production  at  1.5  bil- 
lion bushels,  a  9%  drop. 

"If  dry  conditions  continue  to  pUgue  the 
Great  Plains,  yields  may  decline  even  fur- 
ther, causing  (total  wheat)  production  to  fall 
below  two  billion,"  the  department  said. 

The  poor  condition  of  the  wheat  is  hurting 
cattlemen,  whose  herds  normally  graee  on 
the  Ixaih  tope  of  winter  wheat  plants  d^jrlng 
the  mldwlitter  dormant  period  that  precedes 
the  development  of  gralnheads  In  the  sptir^. 
Wheat  that,  as  one  farmer  puts  lt»  "ought 
to  be  long  enough  to  hide  a  rabbit"  shows 


.  a  few  eciaggly  blades.  KaeeUng  in  a 
tfasty  fleM  nev  ^rmtar,  Kaaai.  Babert  Subba 
digs  «p  an  uadeide»el<nied  wiwiat  plaat  and 
dlsplayB  roots  only  an  hMh  «r  so  loag  and  a 
*limy  stem  tint  barely  breaks  the  sartace. 
Itt  Kansas,  only  14%  of  the  wbeat  was  good 
enough  for  grazing  In  December,  compared 
with  34%    a  year  earner. 

FIKAKdAL   nCPACT  OH  CATTLKMEM 

Consequently,  many  cattleman  are  either 
sending  animals  to  feedlote  earlier  than  nor- 
mal or  slmirty  eelUng  than  at  a  loaa.  For  ex- 
ample. Anthony  Pldda  ot  Bayward.  Calif., 
facing  a  shortage  of  feed  sMd  water,  re- 
cently sold  off  Bonte  bulls  weighteg  l.ioo  to 
1,300  pounds  each  at  36  cents  to  38  cents  a 
pound.  He  trimmed  his  bexd  althoi^^  be  fig- 
ures that  with  an  additional  two  monUis  of 
good  grazing,  he  could  have  sold  the  bulls  at 
1.400  to  1.600  pounds  each  at  30  cents  to  32 
cents  a  pound.  The  difference;  more  tbau 
$100  a  head. 

Such  drought-Induced  numeuveza  already 
have  cost  California  cattlemen  SS66.8  mlT- 
lion,  the  state  agriculture  department  esti- 
mates. 

Other  ranchers  simply  dldnt  put  yearUng 
calves  on  pastinre  last  faU.  Here  In  Meade, 
DanM  Loewen.  who  ustiaUy  graaes  100  to 
16e  head  of  cattle  on  his  vrtieat  ftelds.  dHlnt 
buy  any  livestock  because  o(  the  drought.  In 
Texas,  the  number  of  cattle  on  grain  pas- 
ture at  Jan.  1  was  I.I  million,  down  sharply 
ftam  1.7  mflUon  a  year  earlier. 

"If  the  droughts  continue,  we  win  sue  a 
higher  cow  slaughter  and  earlier  movements 
of  range  cattle  to  feedlots  than  normal." 
says  John  Welch,  an  economist  for  the 
American  National  Cattlemen's  Association. 
He  adds  that  although  a  higher  level  of  cat- 
tle slaughter  may  reduce  meat  prloes  for 
the  next  six  months  or  a  year,  excessive  liqui- 
dation of  cattle  could  caxise  *\gp%rir  si^ipUes 
and  higher  prices  for  as  lozig  as  three  years 
while  herds  are  rebuilt. 

In  California,  the  drought  damage  has 
spread  beyond  the  wheat  and  cattle  indus- 
tries to  various  other  agricuItmJ  lines.  An 
official  report  reflecting  conditions  through 
the  end  of  January  put  fruit  and  nut  crop 
losses  at  $22.7  mlUion.  barley  losses  at  $10.7 
mnuon  and  oat  losses  at  $4.3  mimon.  Dairy- 
men are  bewailing  the  soaring  cost  of  feed; 
alfalfa  hay,  for  example,  rose  to  as  much  as 
$100  a  ton  from  as  low  as  $66  a  ton  In  De- 
cember. Despite  scattered,  and  sometimes 
heavy,  rains  during  the  past  several  weeks, 
drought  conditions  persist,  and  about  22  of 
the  state's  58  counties  are  seekiag  federal 
assistance.  Moreover,  a  light  snowfaH  in  the 
Rerra  presages  a  light  runoff  this  'rammer. 

But  CaHfomla's  Important  vegetable  crop 
hasnt  been  serlou^  affected;  most  vegeta- 
bles wont  be  planted  for  another  month  or 
■o,  and  most  currently  In  season  are  irri- 
gated crops. 

cutting   back   EFENDmc 

Apart  from  farmers  and  cattlemen  them- 
selves, the  pec^Ie  most  affected  by  drought 
in  agricultural  areas  are  the  people  who  sell 
goods  to  them.  The  market  involved  is  huge. 
Many  farmers  already  have  decided  to  post- 
pone major  purchases,  even  though  some 
hope  to  recoup  their  drou^t  losses  by  plant- 
ing new  grain  crops  In  the  spring. 

"We  aren't  going  to  starve,  but  there  are 
things  you  Just  wont  buy,"  says  Harold 
Bickers  of  Meade,  who  expects  to  lose  most 
of  his  1,000  acres  of  wheat.  "I  need  a  new 
pickup-truck,  but  I  sure  won't  get  it  this 
year."  And  Vernon  McColm  of  Bucklin, 
Kansa.^.,  says  he  will  postpone  buying  a  new 
tractor,  which  would  cost  at  least  $20,000. 
"A  man  doesn't  stick  his  neck  out  In  a  year 
like  this,"  he  says. 

So  It  isnt  surprlaing  that  Meade-area 
farm-Implement  dealers  have  noticed  a  lull 
In  sales.  "It's  been  doggone  stow  since  the 
end  of  November.  We  havent  been  able  to 
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8cU  much  of  anything."  says  Richard  Brady, 
manager  of  Brady  Implement  Co.  In  Dodge 
City,  a  regional  trade  center.  If  the  slump  in 
farm-Implement  sales  contlnttes,  it  could  be 
important  for  the  entire  economy;  the  busl- 
ue«8  was  one  of  the  strongest  sectors 
throughout  the  recession. 

And  even  general  merchants  In  Meade 
have  noticed  that  "the  farmers  have  pulled 
In  their  tails  now  that  they  don't  expect  a 
wheat  crop,"  Dale  Lathrop  of  Lathrop- 
Suppes  furniture  store  In  Meade  says;  he 
adds  that  since  the  first  of  the  year  the 
store's  sales  have  lagged  10%  behind  year- 
earlier  levels.  Auto  retailers  present  a 
mixed  picture,  however;  Wolfe's  Motor  Co., 
the  Ford-Mercury  dealer  here,  notes  a  busi- 
ness slowdown,  but  the  Ford  and  Chevrolet 
dealers  In  Liberal,  Kans.,  report  sharp  gains 
In  sales. 

In  view  of  the  drought's  rlppUug  eco- 
nomic Impact,  surprisingly  calm  views  are 
expressed  by  close  observers  of  agricultural 
problems. 

"I  don't  think  the  precarious  wheat  situa- 
tion wUl  have  a  very  great  impact  on  food 
prices."  the  Agricultural  Department's  Mr. 
Paarlberg  says.  "We're  not  yet  predicting 
any  Impact  on  the  consumer  price  Index." 
And  Paul  McAvoy.  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  says.  "I  doubt  whether 
there  will  be  any  effect"  on  food  prices. 

Such  optimism  Is  bnsed  on  three  factors: 
the  fact  that  the  winter  wheat  crop  Isn't 
completely  lest  yet.  the  farmers'  announced 
intentions  to  plant  record  acreage  to  spring 
wheat,  and  the  expectation  that  June  30  car- 
ryover stocks  will  be  large  enough  to  oifaet 
much  of  the  Impact  of  the  reduced  crop.  Al- 
though the  official  forecast  of  a  wheat  sup- 
ply In  the  year  beginning  June  1,  about 
matching  the  current  crop  year's  2.46  billion 
buAhels  represents  something  of  a  disap- 
pointment— a  gain  had  been  hoped  for  ear- 
lier— officials  view  It  as  far  from  a  disaster. 
And  stocks  could  be  higher  becai»e  of  re- 
cent softness  In  the  export  market. 

Only  If  Just  about  everything  goes  wrong, 
in  fact,  do  officials  foresee  a  significant  Im- 
pact on  food  prices.  In  such  a  case,  crop 
prices  would  be  higher  in  the  fall,  grain- 
product  prices  would  be  affected  late  this 
year  and  early  In  1977,  and  meat  prices  would 
rise  In  the  second  half  of  next  year. 

But  officials  view  that  chain  of  events  as 
unlikely,  and  apparently  so  does  the  grain 
trade.  On  the  Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade, 
for  example,  drought  news  has  bolstered 
wheat  prices,  but  there  clearly  Isn't 
any  panic.  July  futures  contracts — for  the 
first  wheat  from  the  new  winter  crop— rose 
only  28  cents  a  bushel  to  94.06  in  the  first 
two  weeks  of  this  month.  Since  then,  the 
market  has  fluctuated  and  remained  slightly 
over  (4  a  bushel.  Experts  indicates  a  far  big- 
ger rise  than  that  «'ould  be  needed  to  raise 
the  price  of  bread. 

Similarly,  for  the  drought  to  crimp  grain 
sales  abroad  there  "would  have  to  be  a 
fairly  sizable  production  decline."  says  Don- 
ald Novotny.  the  Agriculture  Department's 
director  of  foreign  grain  analysis. 

Perhaps  more  worrisome  than  the  drought's 
short-term  imoact  are  some  of  Its  long- 
term  implications.  Damage  from  wind 
erosion,  for  example,  can  take  a  long  time 
to  heal.  Although  crop  rotation  leaves  only 
about  half  the  South  west's  wheat  acreage 
unprotected  by  stubble  at  any  one  time,  the 
winds  strlT  valuable  topsoU  from  un:overed 
fields  and  deposit  it  on  the  stubble  of  nearby 
fields — and  both  are  damaged  for  years.  The 
stubble  fields  suffer  because  the  wind-blown 
airt  is  so  fine  and  packs  so  tightly  that  the 
soil  doesn't  absorb  water  adzquately  again 
until  It  has  been  worked  several  times.  Of 
the  888  farm  units  here  in  Meade  County. 
535  have  applied  for  federal  disaster  pay- 
ments as  a  result  of  wind  erosion. 


And  while  long-term  weather  forecasting 
is  notoriously  uncertain,  some  scientists  con- 
tend that  the  drought  will  continue  this  year 
and  for  several  more  years. 

"Climatology  for  the  laat  300  years  indi- 
cates a  bad  period  is  coming."  warns  Ste- 
phen Schneider  of  the  National  Center  for 
Atmospheric  Research  In  Boulder.  Colo.  Se- 
vere droughts  have  occurred  In  the  plains 
every  20  to  23  years  for  the  past  200  years, 
scientists  say:  in  this  century,  they  started 
In  1001,  1034,  and  1954,  and  they  seem  to  cor- 
respond with  years  of  low  sunspot  activity — 
such  as  the  current  period. 

The  possibility  of  an  extended  drought 
worries  Mr.  Schneider  and  others  who  study 
figures  on  world  food  supplies.  World-wide 
wheat  stocks  have  been  declining  for  two 
years:  at  the  end  of  the  current  crop  year, 
world  stocks  are  expected  to  total  48.4  mil- 
lion metric  tons  (a  metric  ton  Is  equal  to  1.1 
T7.S.  tons),  down  from  54.5  million  a  year 
earlier,  the  Agriculture  Department  says. 
Mr.  Schneider  says  a  crop  disaster  that  re- 
duces the  world  supply  as  little  as  1% 
could  rai'se  shortages  and  starvation. 


OUR  ALLIED  HEALTH  PROFESSIONS 
PROTECT    OUR    HEALTH 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  Mr.  President,  the 
AUled  Health  Professions  Personnel 
Training  Act  was  landmark  legislation. 
It  recognized  the  Important  role  that  al- 
Ued  health  personnel  had  and  would  con- 
tinue to  have  In  the  dehvery  of  health 
services  to  the  American  public.  The  en- 
actment of  this  Important  law  enabled 
the  Federal  Government  to  stimulate  the 
growth  of  training  opportunities  In  this 
vital  area. 

Our  needs  for  more  allied  health  per- 
sonnel have  not  let  up;  they  have  only 
become  more  sophisticated.  It  Is  true  that 
from  1960  to  1970  the  number  going  Into 
this  profession  Increased  75  percent  to 
2.7  million,  but  recent  trends  In  health 
services  delivery  are  resulting  In  further 
demands  for  allied  health  personnel.  The 
emerging  emphasis  on  prevention  and 
early  detection  programs  require  a  great 
many  more  trained  Individuals  special- 
izing In  health  education,  dental  hygiene, 
health  outreach  programs,  vision  screen- 
ing technicians,  laboratory  sciences,  and 
other  allied  health  professions. 

With  our  increasing  worries  about  en- 
vironmental pollution,  there  exists  a  cru- 
cial need  for  environmental  technicians 
and  technologists  trained  to  detect  en- 
vironmental threats  k>efore  they  can 
cause  physical  or  mental  Illness.  Like- 
wise, with  an  increasing  emphasis  on 
ambulatory  care,  more  staff  will  need  to 
be  trained  in  this  specialty,  to  enable 
them  to  function  relatively  independent- 
ly to  treat  and  care  for  patients  in  the 
home. 

Finally,  our  doctors  are  relegating  more 
duties  to  paramedical  personnel — we 
desperately  need  more  qualified  assist- 
ance to  free  physicians  for  crucial  medi- 
cal tasks. 

Our  needs  In  the  area  of  allied  healtli 
professions  are  documented.  A  recent  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare report  indicates  that  the  number  of 
Instructors  for  clinical  education  of  allied 
health  personnel  is  in  extremely  short 
supply  and  that  physical  facilities  de- 
voted to  clinical  education  are  unable  to 
keep  pace  with  the  rapid  increase  in  en- 


rollments. Moreover,  HEW  noted  that 
there  is  an  almoet  12-percent  vacancy 
rate  in  occupational  therapy,  an  8-per- 
cent vacancy  rate  in  physical  therapy 
and  an  almost  7 -percent  vacancy  rate  in 
cytotechnology. 

In  fiscal  1975,  almost  $28  million  was 
obUgated  to  allied  health  areas.  The 
wording  of  the  continuing  resolution 
which  allowed  funding  was  "•  •  •  shall 
spend  not  less  than  *  •  • ".  In  fiscal  1976, 
the  wording  of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion was  changed  and  no  money  was  re- 
quested or  provided  for  by  the  budget.  In 
the  fiscal  s'ear  1977  budget,  the  adminis- 
tration has  requested  $8  million.  Eight 
million  dollars  to  encompass  all  these 
needs  and  remedy  all  these  shortages. 
Last  summer  we  enacted  8.  66,  the  Nurse 
Training  Act  of  1975,  over  a  Presidential 
veto.  We  may  have  to  work  Just  as  hard 
this  session  to  aid  our  allied  health  pro- 
fessions. I  feel  we  certainly  need  more  to 
provide  for  our  crucial  needs.  By  not  sup- 
porting this  critical  field,  we  are  limiting 
our  productivity  in  health  areas  and 
diminishing  the  quality  of  care  that  our 
health  care  systems  can  provide.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  devote  their  attention 
to  the  important  fields  of  our  allied 
health  professions — they  need  our  sup- 
port, and  our  citizens  need  the  protec- 
tion this  profession  can  afiford. 


THE  CAPTIVE  NATIONS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  recently 
my  distinguished  colleague  and  good 
friend  Senator  Cxtrtis  submitted  Senate 
Resolution  319  whose  purpose  is  to  re- 
affirm support  for  the  Independence  of 
the  Baltic  nations  from  Soviet  domina- 
tion. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Eastern  Europe  understand  that 
it  is  the  belief  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  that  by  signing  the  Final 
Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe  the  United  States 
did  not  change  its  long-standing  posi- 
tion regarding  the  Illegal  and  oppressive 
annexation  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania. 

As  my  ancestry  has  its  roots  In 
Czechoslovakia,  another  nation  which 
bears  the  mark  of  Soviet  oppression,  I  am 
particularly  sensitive  to  the  desire  of  the 
oppressed  people  within  the  Soviet  Em- 
pire to  be  free. 

The  future  of  these  captive  nations 
rests  in  the  hope  that  the  West,  and  hi 
particular  America,  will  continue  to  sup- 
port their  right  to  be  free. 

For  their  sake,  as  well  as  our  own,  we 
must  not  break  faith  with  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  be  on 
record  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  Senate 
resolution. 


AGRICULTURE  AND  REMOTE  SENS- 
ING TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an 
article  entitled  "Study  of  Global  Climate 
Urged  as  Priority  In  Report  to  NASA," 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  February  22.  1976. 

A  NASA  study  group,  set  up  to  suggest 
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priorities  for  the  Utaited  States  in  spoee 
exploration,  recommended  ttiat  more 
emphasis  be  given  to  devdoplng  qpaee 
technologies  for  global  climate  inredle- 
tion.  The<r  report  states: 

Much  of  the  present  world  popolatlon  de- 
pends on  a  complex,  intcrd^wMtant  q^stein 
by  which  food  and  fibre  are  cfltelntly  grown 
where  climate  Is  favorable.  The  critical  point 
is  that  the  entire  system  is  prcdlcsted  on  a 
constant  cUm&te;  and  changes  in  climate 
which  may  occur  in  a  few  decades  could  Im- 
pair the  functioning  of  the  system. 

Our  food  supply  is  extremely  vulner- 
able to  variances  in  climate:  and  the 
more  we  know  about  the  Ukellhood  vt 
these  changes,  the  more  adequatdbr  we 
can  plan  and  lessen  their  impact  The 
NASA  study  group— 

Bitimated  that  even  a  l-degree  cotdiag 
of  the  •artb's  annnal  temperatore  would 
mean  the  kMa  of  tl  imikm  In  wliect  and  rle» 
production,  a  $1.4  billion  loaa  In  tb*  flab 
catch,  and  a  i2J  bUllon  loss  in  timber  and 
fibre  output  arotmd  the  globe. 

Obvioiisly.  svch  a  change  in  climate 
would  have  a  cBtastrophlc  effect  around 
the  world.  This  possiUlltr  imderseareB 
the  need  to  better  utilize  and  further  de- 
velop remote  sendoc  teehnolocr.  When 
used  with  convtntioBaUy  gathered  hif  or- 
mation,  remotely  sensed  data  adds  an 
otherwise  unobtainable  pcsqieetive. 

By  using  thia  satdQite  tetiuadtogy.  we 
bope  to  be  able  to  ptvwUte  a  more  acco- 
late  inventory  of  the  avafiablity  of  re- 
sources and  the  statue  of  erops. 

I  recently  chaired  hearings  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Technology  Assessment  on  this 
sid>Ject.  The  famd  aateOite  i^oject — 
LAND8AT— an  experiment  using  remote 
sensing  satdUtes  to  gather  iJobal  in- 
formation on  the  environment  and  natu- 
ral resources— and  the  large  area  crop 
Inventory  experiment — ^LACIB — a  USDA 
project  usinc  this  tedmoloey  to  monitor 
ttte  status  of  the  U.8.  wheat  crop  were 
disclosed. 

Many  of  the  technical  pi*ohIems  which 
Dmlt  the  useftihiess  of  the  current  re- 
mote soislng  satellites — such  as  the  In- 
ability to  penetrate  cloud  coverage,  the 
need  for  a  higher  resolution,  mep'ruie- 
ment  of  Earth  surface  temperatures,  and 
Improved  sensors — wiSl  be  solved  in 
LANDSAT-C.  Which  Is  scheduled  to  be 
launched  In  September  1977. 

Other  problems  currently  inhibiting 
the  further  use  of  LAND8AT  data  in- 
clude the  length  of  time  needed  before 
the  final  data  is  available  and  the  lack 
of  coordination  between  the  various  user 
groups. 

A  study  released  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  on  January  30. 1876.  en- 
tiUed  "Land  Satellite  Project."  reached 
many  of  the  same  conehvioas  as  we  did 
in  the  hearings. 

The  study  tdentlfles  a  number  of  im- 
portant points  nhicb  I  wouM  like  to  ebib- 
orate  <m.  First,  there  has  been  much 
discussion  of  LANDRAT  ki  terms  of  cost/ 
benefit  studies.  A  Department  of  tiie  m- 
tertor  study  released  in  Novtoibar  1974 
estfraated  that  the  cdvte  and  benefits  of 
an  operatiaial  iiretem  ihHr  use  fMm  1977- 
6*1  wcoid  vary  tram  a  ratl»  of  1.9tl  to 

0-4:1.  QAO  BOtCB  two  III  lltllMIM  With  «*<« 

analysis:   First,  it  did  not  toclude  any 


planned  or  already  existing  inq>rove- 
ments  bi  the  operational  LANDBAT.  and 
second,  ft  was  based  on  an  extrap^- 
tfcm  ef  tibe  initial  results  of  the  first 
I.A1IIDBAT.  GAG  states: 

These  Investigators  attempted  to  prove  the 
technical  capobUtty  of  LAND8AT  data,  not 
its  cost  effectiveness. 

A  cost/benefit  analysis  done  by  NASA, 
and  released  in  October  1974  found  the 
ratio  for  an  operational  system  for  16^, 
years  would  be  12  to  1.  This  study  as- 
sumed that — 

As  much  as  74  percent  of  the  total  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  f^om  an  operatl<mal  LAMD- 
8AT  system  wttl  come  for  Iminoved  sgrtcrd- 
tond  forecasting. 

GAO  concludes  that  future  cost/bene- 
fit analyses  would  be  mme  realistic  if 
based  on  the  current  syston  and  if  the 
assumptions  made  by  the  analysts  are 
made  dear  to  dedslcmmakers. 

A  second  issue  that  the  GAO  study  dis- 
cusses is  the  international  impUcatioBs 
of  cwllfirting  global  data  with  remote 
sensing  technology,  llie  Soviet  Union,  the 
European  Space  Agency,  Japan,  and 
Canada  are  progressing  in  their  plans  to 
launch  similar  satellites.  WhUe  the 
Uhlted  States  has  a  position  of  ofien  dii^ 
seminaticm  of  LANDSAT  data,  there 
have  been  motions  by  others  in  the 
United  Nations  to  ttap  remote  sensing  or 
Umit  distribution  ef  this  data.  Some  un- 
derstanding wffl  have  to  be  reached  on 
this  soon. 

Many  other  countries  would  Hk«»  to 
ttttUse  the  data  eoUeeted  by  LANDSAT 
en  a  timdy  basis  but  do  noi  want  to  make 
the  eostly  kivestment  hi  the  necessary 
eqfui^aent  untD  LANDSAT  becomes  an 
eperatkmal  and  continuous  program. 

One  of  the  major  problems  identified 
in  the  OTA  hearings  and  the  GAO  report 
results  from  the  limitation  of  LAND- 
SAT'S  being  experimental  and  the  httk 
of  any  high-levd  commitment  to  making 
it  an  operational  program.  GAO  notes: 

One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  the  IANI>- 
SAT  project  ...  is  to  gain  sufficient  knowl- 
edge and  experience  to  decide  whether  ther* 
8^o"'<J  be  an  operational  earth  resources 
tateUlte  system.  This  remains  the  objective 
of  ttae  project,  and  It  seems  certain  that  a 
decMen  to  go  operational  would  provide  tbe 
user  comnraulty  witti  the  assurance  it  needs. 
A  eoiuyi  ebensl ve  long-range  plan  which  in- 
eludes  nser  requirements  has  not  heen  de- 
veloped, however,  for  deciding  wbetbex 
IiAIVDSAT  sboold  become  an  c^erational  sys- 
tem. Consequently,  It  Is  not  clear  what  must 
be  achieved  and  when  it  must  be  achieved 
before  a  decision  can  be  made. 

A  plan  identifying  the  goals  and  status 
of  this  project  should  be  devel<H}ed  as 
soon  as  possible  so  that  we  can  Judge 
what  pi-ogress  has  been  made  and  how 
valuaMe  It  is.  GAO  sugests  that  NASA 
take  the  lead  in  doing  this.  In  addition, 
the  report  states: 

We  recognize  that  such  a  plan  must  postu- 
late a  Federal  Oovertonent  policy  nde  in 
satellite-based  remote  sensing  technology. 
Accordingly,  .the  plan  eouM  address  ( 1 )  ttae 
assignments  of  roles  and  responsibUities  to 
the  Involved  agencies,  (2)  interrelationships 
among  oceanographic,  meteorological  and 
earth  resources  satellite  systeou,  (3>  alter- 
native oKganlxatlooal  arrangonents  for  aper- 
stional  systems  lefleetiitg  dUfeUng  dsgreas 
of  Ooverninent,  private  sector,  and  intema- 
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tlonal  parttetpatftm. 
source  and  fuate 
by  the  Federal  Gever 

I  would  recommend  that  i 
ested  In  this  subject  read  the  I 
report. 

Mr.  President,  I  adt  unanimoui  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Pott  article  be 
printed  In  the  Rxcobb. 

Tbare  being  ao  objectku.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prhsted  in  the  Raooas^ 
as  follows: 

BrxjVT  OP  Globai.  CtniAR  VIkbb  as  Ptaem- 

irr  uf  Rbfmt  to  1M8A 

(By  Thomas  OToole) 

The  nation  should  reordsr  its  pilsilties  in 
space  to  emphasize  the  study  at  tb*  earth's 
climate  to  enable  scicntista  to  psadlet  global 
climatic  change  reliably  t^  tbe  tana  «f  tbe 
century. 

This  was  the  clear  leoMnmendaticn  of  a 
study  group  formed  by  tb*  "-**— j^t  Aero- 
nauldcs  and  E^tace  ah »»»<»« t»*»««-faf.|  g^  year 
ago  to  assess  where  ttae  United  Stataa  stands 
in  space  exploration  and  where  it  «v«bt  to 

gOw 

"Much  of  the  present  world  pofnalation  de- 
pends on  a  complex.  Interdependent  system 
by  which  food  and  fibre  are  efltelently  grown 
where  climate  is  favorable.'  ttae  study  group 
said  In  a  tbree-volnme  report  obtained  by 
Ttae  Washington  Poet  over  the  weekend. 

The  critical  point  Is  that  the  entire  sys- 
tem Is  predicated  on  a  oonstant  cHmate;  and 
changes  in  climate  which  may  ooenr  in  a 
few  decades  could  Impair  the  functioning 
of  the  system."  it  said. 

Nowhere  in  ttae  stody  did  the  group  call 
for  manned  expIonrtioD  ef  Marat  which  had 
been  the  main  rmMrmmrndaWon  at  a  fore- 
runner study  organ  teation  aeven  years  ago 
chaired  by  then  Vice  PresMent  Sgiiew. 

This  time,  the  recoraaseBdattaa  cb  nan- 
ned  space  flight  was  tbat  tk*  spaea  agency 
piuceed  with  ccderty  devslcpaaent  at  tbe  rc- 
a— hie  diutUe  and  wauw  ftroB  ttave  to  a 
pennapent  manned  orblttag  apm»  station. 
One  reason  to  move  ahead  wltb  spaee  sta- 
tion plan  Is  that  the  observatlans  of  peoplt 
fa  orbit  would  be  an  fanportant  tool  In 
studying  global  climate. 

The  study  gronp  steengly  saggastod  ttiai 
a  better  understanding  at  rlta^s  woold 
help  to  solve  two  of  tbe  earth's  mest  pt«ss- 
ing  problems,  a  shortage  ef  food  and  tiie 
posslbOtty  that  the  atmosphere  might  be 
snffielently  changed  by  poUwtanto  to  induce 
»  worldwide  change  in  ttae  weattaer.  Experts 
have  warned  that  p<dlvtk>n  conid  cau.se 
global  temperature  to  drop. 

The  NASA  report  estimated  tbat  evoi  a 
l-degree  cooling  of  the  earth's  a""ua!  tem- 
perature would  mean  the  loss  of  $1  billion 
in  wheat  and  rice  prodnctkn,  a  tl.4  binioi 
loss  In  the  fish  catch  and  a  fS.a  billion  loss 
in  timber  and  fibre  output  arownd  the  gtobe. 

A  l-degree  drop  woidd  also  trigger  a  $700 
minion  increase  In  annoai  electrfeal  enerfry 
demand  and  a  f2.4  bllbon  rise  in  health 
costs,  excluding  the  cost  of  treating  a  rise 
in  slcin  cancers  that  could  come  from  alter- 
ations in  the  earth's  atmosphere,  accord- 
ing to  the  study. 

Ibo  study  group  recommended  develop- 
ment and  production  of  six  satenites  to 
identify  and  assess  crop  eonditloxis  ail  over 
the  woild.  Some  other  satellites  wonld  study 
chemical  atmospheric  changes,  and  otherti 
would  watch  the  sun  for  changes  tbat  might 
alTeot  the  earth's  weather. 

Also  recommended  was  a  network  ol  four 
to  six  large  satellites  In  stationary  positions 
above  tbe  earth  to  observe  and  assess  vrarld- 
wide  ice  and  ocean  eondltiOBS,  important  but 
unknown  deterwifente  at  global  weatbtr 
ayclee.  Ttaree  to  fbor  sattanw  sbenid  be  or- 
bited to  measure  the  earth's  radiation  bal- 
ance,  which   would   tell  scientists   whetl]«r 
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anjr  parts  of  the  globe  are  warnuug  up  or 
cooling  down,  the  study  Mid. 

The  study  group  put  the  total  coet  of  a 
sateUlte  program  at  $1.7  bUllon.  It  said  the 
eotire  network  could  be  operated  over  the 
next  20  years  for  (4.6  billion. 

While  not  calUug  for  manucd  exploration 
of  Mars,  the  study  group  said  the  upnce  a^n- 
cy  should  undertake  a  vigorous  exploration 
of  the  planets  with  machines. 

It  called  for  a  planetary  program  that  by 
the  end  of  the  century  would  send  Instru- 
mented spacecraft  to  every  planet  In  the 
solar  system  except  Pluto,  which  Is  too  far 
away  to  explore  with  existing  technology. 
It  svtggested  flights  In  which  spacecraft  ren- 
dezvous with  an  asteroid  and  vvitij  r»  comet, 
preferably  In  the  19908. 

Included  are  missions  to  Mars  nrd  Mercury, 
where  spacecraft  would  land,  dig  up  soli  sam- 
ples and  return  to  earth.  The  study  group 
also  urged  an  Instrumented  landing  on 
Venus  and  orbital  flights  around  Jupiter.  Sat- 
urn and  some  of  their  21  moons. 

The  study  group  estimated  the  cost  of  this 
planetary  program  at  $250  million  a  jrear  for 
the  next  10  years,  pealcing  In  the  tSSOs,  whei^ 
a  Mars  sample  return  mission  would  take 
place.  It  put  the  total  planetary  cw%  at  tS.l 
billion  to  the  year  2000. 

"Human  needs  are  not  only  physical."  the 
study  group  said  Ir.  Justifying  Its  program  of 
planetary  exploration.  "There  Is  therefore  a 
need  for  intellectual  challenge  for  exploration 
and  for  the  knowledge  by  which  man  can 
better  understand  the  imlverse  and  his  rela- 
tion to  it." 


IT  18  UP  TO  THE  SENATE  TO  SAVE 
THE  HATCH  ACT 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Sen- 
ate prepares  to  take  up  HR.  8617.  a  bill 
to  scuttle  the  Hatch  Act,  we  will  be  hear- 
ing more  and  more  about  what  tlie  Hatch 
Act  does  and  does  not  do.  In  the  process, 
the  facts  will  probably  become  obscured 
by  a  lot  of  smokescreen.  So  when  one 
finds  light  shed  on  the  subject,  cutting 
through  the  smokescreen,  it  is  gratifying 
tmd  encouraging. 

In  this  vein.  I  am  happy  to  note  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  has  just  come 
forth  with  an  editorial  title  "It's  Up  to 
the  Senate  To  Save  the  Hatch  Act." 

The  editorial  clears  the  air  showing 
how  the  Hatch  Act  is  In  jeopardy  be- 
cause H.R.  8617.  if  passed  by  the  Senate, 
would  strip  away  the  Federal  employees' 
protections  from  political  exploitation. 
In  the  words  of  the  editorial : 

The  bUl't  proponents  argue  mightily  that 
it  Is  not  really  a  repeal  of  the  Hatch  Act 
at  all,  but  a  sort  of  benevolent  reform  meas- 
ure which  would  give  affected  civil  servants 
the  freedom  to  "express  themaelves"  polltl- 
cally.  whUe  relying  on  new  "protections" 
against  political  exploitation. 

Nonsense,  HJl.  8617  would,  purely  and 
simply,  make  Federal  clvU  servants  direct 
political  participants,  for  the  flrst  time  in 
more  than  35  years.  And  anyone  who  argues 
that  once  it  Is  permissible  for  them  to  politic, 
money-raise  and  otherwise  labor  in  the  elec- 
tioneering vineyards  that  somehow  their 
bosses  wont  ask  them  to — weU,  anyone  who 
argues  that  to  you  Is  blowing  smoke  up  your 
leg. 

If  H.R.  8617  parses,  the  editorial  fore- 
casts: 

TtM  end  of  the  Hatch  Act — and  the  begin- 
ning of  a  patronage  system  unlmagtned  abioe 
niyana  8.  Grant's  more  power-lustftU 
dreams. 


I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer's  lead  editorial  of 
February  22  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  Is  Up  to  thk  Senate  to  Save  the 
Hatch  Act 

For  more  than  35  years,  the  malu  categories 
of  federal  government  employes — now  niim- 
bering  almost  3  million — have  been  protected 
from  political  exploitation  by  a  law  known 
as  the  Hatch  Act.  The  taxpayers  of  the  U.S. 
have  been,  coincidentally,  spared  the  burdens 
of  the  sort  of  patronage  abuses  which  the 
Hatch  Act  has  prevented.  All  that  Is  In  peril. 

The  Hatch  Act  is  no  simple  measure;  it 
wasn't  when  It  was  drafted  and  fought 
through  legislative  thickets  by  reform.  Sen. 
Carl  Hatch  in  1940;  it  is  less  so  today,  having 
been  compounded  and  elaborated  by  some 
3,000  regulations  and  administrative  rulings. 

But  the  heart  of  the  law  Is  uncomplicated, 
and  It  U  strong.  It  prohibits  federal  clvU 
servants  from  managing  or  running  in  parti- 
san political  campaigns.  It  thus,  more  Im- 
portantly, prevenU  those  civil  servants' 
bosses  from  requiring  such  behavior  aa  an  Im- 
plicit condition  of  employment,  promotion  or 
other  favors  or  conveniences. 

Since  Its  Inception,  the  Hatch  Act  and  its 
principle  have  been  attacked  vigorously.  The 
strongest  current  force  arrayed  against  It  is 
the  labor  movement — which  long  has  argued 
that  the  Hatch  Act  interferes  with  federal 
employes'  freedom  of  .speech  and  association. 

Led  on  by  that  spuriotis  cry — and  by  the 
Inviting  prospect  of  Instant  recruitment  of 
3  million  political  patronage  workers — the 
House  of  Representatives  last  October  passed 
a  bUl,  H.R.  8617,  which  would  end  the  Hatch 
Act  protections. 

The  biU's  proponents  argue  mightily  that 
It  Is  not  really  a  repeal  of  the  Hatch  Act  at 
all,  but  a  sort  of  benevolent  reform  measure 
which  would  give  affected  civil  servants  the 
freedom  to  "express  thenvselvee'  politically, 
while  relying  on  new  "prohibitions"  against 
political  exploitation. 

Nonsense.  HJl.  8617  would,  purely  and 
simply,  make  federal  clvU  servants  direct 
poUtlcal  participants,  for  the  first  time  In 
more  than  36  years.  And  anyone  who  argues 
that  once  it  U  permissible  for  them  to  politic 
money-raise  and  otherwise  labor  in  the  elec- 
tioneering vineyards  that  somehow  their 
bosses  won't  ask  them  to— well,  anyone  who 
argiies  that  to  you  Is  blowing  smoke  up  your 
leg. 

To  its  dl-soredlt  the  Senate  Poet  Office  and 
ClvU  Service  Committee  has  sent  to  the  Sen- 
Si?,''5f':  *  ""■  Tirtually  identical  to  H.B. 
8817.  If  It  passes,  and  there  Is  great  pressure 
being  brought  for  Just  that.  It  would  be  the 
end  of  the  Hatch  Act— and  the  beginning  of  a 
patronage  system  unlmaglned  since  UlysKes 
S.   Grant's   more  power-lustful  dieanvi. 


CITIZENS  BAND  RADIO 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  a  new 
phenomenon,  citizens  band  radio,  li 
sweeping  the  country  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  caught  by  surprise.  All  the 
ramifications  of  the  sudden  explosion  in 
the  use  of  CB's,  as  they  are  called,  are 
not  yet  known.  But  it  is  clear  from  those 
effects  that  are  now  apparent  that  the 
Government  should  act  to  adjust  its 
current  policies  and  also  should  begin  to 
.study  the  phenomenon  so  as  to  avoid 
future  problems. 

CB's  are  wirele&s  two-«  ay  communica- 
tion radios.  Tint  majority  are  attached  to 
automobiles,  although  many  units  are 


located  in  homes  and  ofQces.  Some  are 
used  in  ttoats  and  airplanes.  The  most  ex- 
pensive CB's  have  access  to  all  the  23 
frequencies  or  channels  that  are  avail- 
able. Less  expensive  models  pick  up 
fewer  channels.  Car-to-car  communica- 
tions, which  account  for  the  majority  of 
the  calls,  have  a  range  of  approximately  5 
miles.  Stronger  radios  with  larger  anten- 
nas, which  are  usually  in  the  home  or 
office,  have  a  range  of  approximately  16 
miles. 

At  present  it  is  estimated  tliat  one  in 
every  28  American  families  possesses  a 
CB,  with  between  2  and  3  million  being 
tui'ned  out  annually  by  manufacturers — 
most  families  own  more  than  one  set.  The 
Chrysler  Corp.  has  aimounced  that  CB'g 
will  be  available  as  optional  accessories 
on  Its  later  1976  models,  and  other  auto- 
makers are  expected  to  follow  suit. 
Chrysler  believes  that  CB's  may  soon  be 
as  common  as  AM  car  radios. 

Clearly.  CB's  are  with  us  to  stay— and 
in  ever-growing  numbers.  The  sudden  CB 
boom  has  caused  a  major  problem  for  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 
which  must  license  owners.  One  year 
ago  citizens  band  radio  license  appiica- 
Uons  were  running  70,000  a  month.  Last 
month  alone,  more  than  500,000  applica- 
tions were  received  by  the  FCC. 

The  resulting  logjam  is  now  causing  a 
frustrating  3-to-4  month  wait  for  the 
majority  of  license  applicants.  At  current 
application  rates  some  4  percent  of  our 
adult  population  will  experience  this  un- 
necessary bureaucratic  delay  during  1976 
alone. 

For  that  small  percentage  whose  ap- 
plications are  inevitably  mishandled,  the 
waiting  period  can  be  6  months  to  a  year. 
People  calling  the  citizens  band  license 
section  of  the  FCC.  because  of  extraordi- 
nary problems  find  the  line  busy.  Accord- 
ing to  the  telephone  company,  only  20 
percent  of  the  callers  are  getting  through. 
The  extraordinary  proliferation  of 
citizen  band  radios  has  caused  problems 
other  than  the  license  backlog.  Over  the 
last  year  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  received  more  than 
60.000  complaints  of  citizens  band  radios 
interfering  with  other  electronic  equip- 
ment such  as  televisions,  radios,  and 
stereos. 

Many  of  the  problems  are  due  to  the 
lack  of  proper  filtering  mechanisms  on 
the  electronic  equipment  that  is  ex- 
periencing the  interference.  Some  CB 
operators  illegally  attach  linear  ampli- 
fiers in  an  effort  to  extend  the  broadca.st 
range  of  their  radio.  Their  broadcasts 
block  out  and  replace  the  sound  on  tele- 
visions, radios,  church  organs,  and  ambu- 
lance services,  and  could  potentially  af- 
fect air  trafiSc  controllers'  communica- 
tions viVn.  airplanes. 

Why  the  sudden  CB  boom?  No  one 
knows  for  sure.  CB's  are  certainly  useful 
in  the  event  of  a  breakdown  or  accident 
on  the  highway,  when  they  can  be  a  life- 
saving  communications  channel.  During 
normal  driving,  a  CB  unit  can  provide  an 
update  on  local  traiflc  conditions,  direc- 
tions to  unfamiliar  locations,  culdanoe 
on  restaurants  and  lodgings,  or  Just  com- 
panionship for  a  lone  driver  at  night. 
Technological   (dtsnges   can  have   a 
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great  impact  on  social  rdationshlpe. 
Some  changes  are  Immediate  and  cto~ 
vious,  such  as  the  derdopment  of  the 
telephone  or  the  autmnobUe  and  the  re- 
sulting reduction  of  rural  lacdation.  Some 
are  less  immediate  and  obvious,  such  as 
the  growth  of  air  conditioning  and  the 
resulting  elimination  of  the  front  porch 
and  the  decline  in  neighborly  conversa- 
tion. 

The  gi'owth  of  CB  radios  appeai-s  in 
this  stage  ot  its  development  to  be  hav- 
ing a  beneficial  effect  on  America's  so- 
ciability and  neighborllness.  Innumer- 
able examples  of  good  samaritanlsm  re- 
lated to  CB  radios  exist  in  nearly  every 
community  in  the  country. 

The  impact  of  CB's  upon  what  the 
sociologists  call  alienation  and  anomie 
will  take  many  years  of  experience  and 
study  to  determine.  But  it  seems  appeur- 
ent  that  the  neighborllness  aspect  of 
CB's  is  in  large  measure  responsible  for 
their  wide^read  use. 

CB's  came  to  national  attention  dur- 
ing the  truckers'  strike  several  years  ago 
and  again  when  the  55-mile-an-hour 
speed  limit  was  flrst  Imposed  and  truck- 
ers began  notifying  each  other  on  their 
CB's  about  speed  traps. 

Some  charge  that  the  growth  of  CB's 
will  eliminate  the  value  of  radar  speed 
enforcanent  on  the  highways.  Col.  S.  S. 
Smith,  head  of  the  Missouri  highway 
patrol,  and  many  other  law  enforcement 
officers  argue  that,  to  the  contrary,  the 
net  result  of  the  growth  of  CB  radios  Is 
a  great  benefit  to  law  enforcement. 

Five  months  ago  Colonel  Smith  placed 
CB  radios  in  all  700  of  his  patrol  cars. 
One  channel  was  resei'ved  for  any  CB 
operator  wanting  to  contact  the  liighway 
patrol  or  vice  versa. 

Already.  Colonel  Smith  reports,  as  a 
result  of  CB  operators  notifying  high- 
way patrol  cruisers.  671  drunk  drivers 
have  been  arrested,  61  people  driving  in 
the  wrong  direction  on  a  dual  highway 
have  been  stopped,  and  a  whopping  20 
percent  of  all  auto  accidents  handled  by 
the  highway  patrol  in  that  period  have 
been  reported  by  CB  operates.  Response 
time  to  accidents  reported  by  CB's  has 
been  cut  by  40  percent. 

lliere  are  many  undecided  issues  sur- 
rounding the  citizens  band  radio  vihe- 
nmnenon.  Should  the  present  23  fre- 
quencies alloted  to  citizens  bimd  be  sub- 
stantially increased  in  light  of  the  pro- 
liferation? Should  the  regulations  con- 
trolling CB's  be  rewritten  for  more  ade- 
quate policing  and  more  lenient  treat- 
ment of  first  offenders?  Can  anything 
be  done  to  discourage  the  high  CB  theft 
rate?  Should  television,  radio,  and  stereo 
manufacturers  be  required  to  install  fil- 
tering equipment  so  that  normally  pow- 
ered CB's  will  not  interfere  with  thehr 
use? 

Should  licensing  of  CB  "adios  be  tight- 
«wd  or  eliminated  altogether?  Or  should 
the  licensing  procedure  be  simplified  so 
that  licenses  can  be  given  to  the  opera- 
tor at  the  store  where  the  CB  is  pur- 
chased and  a  copy  of  the  purchaser's 
name  and  call  numbers  filed  with  the 
PCC? 

Clearly,  one  thing  we  should  do,  and 
quickly.  Is  deal  with  the  license  applica- 
tion backup  at  the  FCC. 


As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  State.  Justice. 
Commerce,  and  the  Judiciary.  I  win. 
thoefore,  introduce  an  amendmoit  to 
the  second  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  to  provide  the  FCC  with  stopgap 
fimding  sufficient  to  bring  the  license  ap- 
plication process  down  to  20  or  30  days. 
According  to  the  FCC,  an  additional 
$335,000  to  cover  the  remainder  of  fiscal 
year  1976  and  the  transition  quarter  will 
accc»nplish  this  purpose. 

So  that  the  Government  cnn  respond 
immediately  to  the  CB  crisis,  and  not 
have  to  wait  until  the  second  supple- 
mental passes  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
the  FCC  has  indicated  that  it  will  par- 
ticipate in  a  unique  procedure  of  inter- 
governmental cooperation.  If  a  sufficient 
number  of  my  colleagues  on  ttie  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  sign  a  letter 
of  intent  that  I  am  sending  to  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  the 
FCC  will  immediately  reprogram  funds 
from  other  areeis  into  the  CB  license 
program. 

I  am  also  sending  a  letter  to  the  FCC 
Chairman  asking  him  to  relax  tempo- 
rarily the  enforcement  arm  of  the  citi- 
zens band  operation  until  the  license  ap- 
plication response  time  is  brought  under 
conti'ol.  Citizens  should  not  be  penalized, 
because  of  the  shortcomings  of  their 
Government. 

But  I  also  believe  that  Congress  should 
begin  to  address  the  larger  questions 
raised  by  the  CB  phenomenon.  To  that 
end  I  have  written  a  letter  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Communications  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  Senator  Pastore,  ask- 
ing that  he  consider  hearings  on  this 
subject  I  believe  It  is  something  that  we 
in  this  body  should  begin  to  learn  a  great 
deal  more  about. 


SENATE  GOVERNMENT  OPERA- 
TIONS COMMITTEE  RULES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  pursuant 
to  section  133B  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2 
U.S.C.  190a^2) ,  I  submit  the  rules  of  pro- 
cedure adopted  by  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  ask  imanl- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Rt7i,Es  OF  Procedure  Adopted  by  thb  Com- 

MRTEE   ON    CtoVESNMENT   OPERATIONS,    PO«- 
SUANT  TO  SECmON  133B  OP  THE  Legislativz 

Reorganization  Act  op  1946,  as  Amended 
rvu;    1.   meetings   and   meetinc  procedures 
other  than  rearincs 

A.  Meeting  dates.  The  committee  shall  hold 
Its  regular  meetings  on  the  flrst  Thxirsday  of 
each  month,  when  the  Congress  Is  in  session, 
or  at  such  other  times  as  the  chairman  shaU 
determine.  Additional  meetings  may  be  caUed 
by  the  chairman  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
expedite  committee  business.  (Sec.  133(a), 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended.) 

B.  Calling  special  committee  meetings.  If 
at  least  three  members  of  the  committee 
desire  the  chairman  to  call  a  special  meeting, 
they  may  fUe  In  the  c^ces  of  the  committee  a 
written  request  therefor,  addressed  to  the 
chairman.  Immediately  Uiereafter,  the  clerk 


of  the  committee  shall  notify  the  chairman 
of  such  request.  If,  within  three  calendar 
days  after  the  filing  ot  raCh  reqaest,  the 
chairman  falls  to  caU  the  requested  q>eclal 
meeting,  which  is  to  be  hdd  within  seven  cal- 
endar days  after  the  filing  of  such  request,  a 
majority  of  the  committee  members  may  file 
in  the  offices  of  the  committee  their  written 
notice  that  a  special  committee  meeting  will 
be  held,  ^>eclfylng  the  date  and  hour  thereof, 
and  the  committee  shall  meet  on  that  date 
and  hour.  Immediately  upon  the  filing  of 
such  notice,  the  committee  clerk  shaU  notify 
all  committee  members  that  such  special 
meeting  wlU  be  held  and  inform  them  of  Its 
date  and  hour.  If  the  chairman  Is  not  present 
at  any  regular,  additional  or  special  meeting, 
the  ranking  majority  member  present  shall 
preside  (Sec.  133(a),  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  as  amended.) 

C.  Meeting  notices  and  agenda.  Written 
notices  of  committee  meetings,  accompanied 
by  an  agenda  enumerating  the  Items  of  busi- 
ness to  be  considered,  shall  be  sent  to  all 
committee  members  at  least  three  days  in  ad- 
vance of  such  meetings.  In  the  event  that 
unforeseen  requirements  of  committee  busi- 
ness prevent  a  three-day  notice,  ttxe  commit- 
tee staff  shall  commuuicate  such  notice  by 
telephone  to  members  or  appropriate  staff 
assistants  in  their  offices,  and  an  agenda  will 
be  furnished  prior  to  the  meeting. 

D.  Open  business  meetings.  Meetings  for 
the  transaction  of  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee business  shall  be  conducted  In  open  ses- 
sion, except  that  a  meeting  or  portions  of  a 
meeting  may  be  held  In  executive  session 
when  the  committee  members  present,  by 
majority  vote,  so  determine.  The  motion  to 
close  a  meeting,  either  in  whole  or  In  part, 
may  be  considered  and  determined  at  a  meet- 
ing next  preceding  such  meeting.  Whenever 
a  meeting  for  the  transaction  of  committee 
or  subcommittee  business  Is  closed  to  the 
public,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  the 
subcommittee  shall  offer  a  public  explanation 
of  the  reasons  the  meeting  is  closed  to  the 
public.  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  the 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations. 

E.  Prior  notice  of  first  degree  amendments. 
It  shall  not  be  In  order  for  the  committee,  or 
a  Eubcommlttee  thereof,  to  consider  any 
amendment  in  the  first  degree  proposed  to 
any  measure  under  consideration  by  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  unless  a  writ- 
ten copy  of  such  amendment  has  been  deliv- 
ered to  each  member  of  the  committee  or 
subcommittee,  as  the  case  may  be.  and  to 
the  office  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee, 
at  least  24  hours  before  the  meeting  of  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  at  which  the 
amendment  is  to  be  proposed.  This  subsec- 
tion may  be  waived  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  present.  This  subsection  shall  ap- 
ply only  when  at  least  72  hovu«'  written 
notice  of  a  session  to  mark-up  a  measure  Is 
provided  to  the  committee. 

P.  Agency  comments.  When  the  committee 
has  scheduled  and  publicly  announced  a 
mark-up  meeting  on  pending  legislation,  if 
executive  branch  agencies,  whose  comments 
thereon  have  been  requested,  have  hot  re- 
sponded by  the  time  of  the  announcement  of 
such  meeting,  the  announcement  shall  In- 
clude the  final  date  upon  which  the  com- 
ments Of  such  agencies,  or  any  other  agen- 
cies, will  be  accepted  by  the  committee. 

RULE   2.  QUORUMS 

A.  Reporting  legislation.  Eight  members 
of  the  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  reporting  legislative  measures  or  recom- 
mendations. (Sec.  133(d).  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946.  as  amended.) 

B.  Transaction  of  routine  business.  Five 
members  of  ttie  committee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  routine  busi- 
ness, provided  that  one  member  of  the 
minority  Is  present. 

For  the  pvu^pose  of  this  paragraph,  the 
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t«rm  "rouUns  buotnaM"  Inoludaa  the  con- 
vening of  m  oomialUM  me«tlag  and  the  con- 
Blderatloo  ot  l»glrtattf>n  puuUng  befora  the 
committee  and  may  emenrtmente  thereto, 
»nd  voting  on  each  amendments.  (Rule 
XXV.  8ec.  S(a),  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate.) 

C.  Taking  Mtoom  teatimony.  Two  members 
of  the  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  taking  sworn  testimony:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  one  member  of  the  conunittee 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  such  pur- 
poses, with  the  approval  of  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  or  their  designees.  (Rule  XXV, 
Sec.  6(b),  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.) 

D.  Taking  ufuioom  testimony.  One  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
rum for  taking  unsworn  testimony.  (Sec. 
133(d)  (2),  LegisIatlTe  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended.) 

E.  Suboommtttee  quorums.  Subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  5(a)  and  S(b)  of  Rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  c^  the  Senate, 
and  section  133(d)  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organlaatton  Act  as  amended,  the  subcom- 
mittees of  this  committee  are  authorized  to 
establish  their  own  quorums  for  the  trans- 
action of  business  and  the  taking  of  sworn 
testimony. 

F.  Proxtet  j/rohibited  in  establishment  of  a 
quorum.  Proxies  shall  not  be  considered  for 
the  establishment  of  a  quorum. 

SULK  3.  VOTINO 

A.  Quorum  required.  No  vote  may  be  taken 
by  the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  on  any  measure  or  matter  unless  a 
quorum,  as  prescribed  In  the  preceding  sec- 
tion. Is  actually  present. 

B.  Reporting  leglalatUm.  No  measiire  or 
recommendation  shall  be  reported  from  the 
committee  unless  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee members  are  actually  present,  and 
the  vote  of  the  committee  .to  report  a  meas- 
ure or  matter  shall  require  the  concurrence 
of  a  majority  of  those  members  who  are  ac- 
tually present  at  the  time  the  vote  is  taken. 
(Sec.  133(d),  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of   1946.  as  amended.) 

C.  Proxy  voting.  Proxy  voting  shall  be  al- 
lowed on  all  measures  and  matters  before  the 
committee,  or  any  subcommittees  thereof, 
except  that,  when  the  committee,  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  voting  to  report  a 
measure  or  recommendation,  proxy  votes 
shall  be  allowed  solely  for  the  purposes  of 
recording  a  member's  position  on  the  pend- 
ing question  and  then,  only  if  the  absent 
committee  member  has  been  informed  of  the 
matter  on  which  he  is  being  recorded  and  has 
affirmatively  requested  that  he  be  so  re- 
corded. All  proxies  shall  be  addressed  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  filed  with 
the  chief  clerk  thereof,  or  to  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  and  filed  with  the  clerk 
thereof,  as  the  case  may  be.  All  proxies  shall 
be  In  writing  and  shall  contain  sufficient 
reference  to  the  pending  matter  as  is  neces- 
sary to  Identify  it  and  to  Inform  the  com- 
mittee as  to  how  the  member  wishes  his 
vote  to  be  recorded  thereon.  (See  133(d), 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended.) 

D.  Announcement  of  vote.  (1)  Whenever 
the  committee  by  rollcaU  vote  reports  any 
measure  or  matter,  ■the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee upon  such  measure  or  matter  shall  In- 
clude a  tabulation  of  the  votes  cast  In  favor 
of  and  the  votes  cast  in  opposition  to  such 
measure  or  matter  by  each  member  of  the 
committee.  (Sec.  133(d).  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946,  as  amended.) 

(2)  Whenever  the  committee  by  roUcall 
vote  acts  upon  any  measure  or  amendment 
thereto,  other  than  reporting  a  measure  or 
recommendation,  the  results  thereof  shall  be 
announced  in  the  committee  report  on  that 
measure  unless  previously  announced  by  the 
committee,  and  such  annoimcement  shall  In- 
clude a  tabulation  of  the  votes  cast  in  favor 


ot  and  the  votes  oast  In  opposition  to  each 
such  measure  and  amendzoent  tliereto  by 
each  member  of  the  ocmmlttee  who  wm 
present  at  that  meeting.  (See.  188(b),  Legla- 
lattre  Itoorganlaattda  Act  of  1*M  M 
amended.) 

(3)  In  any  case  In  which  a  rolloall  vot*  Is 
announced,  the  tabulation  of  votes  sbaU 
state  separately  the  proxy  vote  recorded  In 
favor  of  and  In  opposition  to  that  measure, 
amendment  thereto,  or  recommendation. 
(Sec.  183(b)  and  (d)  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1949,  as  amended.) 

tLXJVK   4.   CHAntMANSKIP   OF    MEETtNOS    AND 
HKABtNOS 

The  chairman  shall  preside  at  all  commit- 
tee meetings  and  hearings  except  that  he 
shall  designate  a  temporary  chairman  to  act 
In  his  place  if  he  is  unable  to  be  present  at  a 
scheduled  meeting  or  hearing.  If  the  chair- 
man (or  his  designee)  is  absent  ten  minutes 
after  the  scheduled  time  set  for  a  meeting 
or  hearing,  the  senior  Senator  present  of  the 
chairman's  party  shall  act  in  his  stead  until 
the  chairman's  arrival.  If  there  is  no  member 
of  the  chairman's  party  preeent,  the  senior 
Senator  of  the  committee  minority  present 
•hall  open  and  conduct  the  meeting  or  hear- 
ing until  such  time  as  a  member  of  the  ma- 
jority enters. 

SULK    B.     HKAXINCS    AND     HXAXIMG    PaOCXDUBKS 

A.  Announcement  of  hearings.  The  com- 
mittee, or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall 
make  public  announcement  of  the  date, 
place,  time  and  subject  matter  of  any  hear- 
ing to  be  conducted  on  any  measure  or  mat- 
ter at  least  one  week  in  advance  of  such 
hearing,  unless  the  committee,  or  subcom- 
mittee, determines  that  there  U  good  cause 
to  begin  such  hearing  at  an  earlier  date. 
(Sec.  l33A(a),  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946  as  amended.) 

B.  Open  hearings.  Each  hearing  conducted 
by  the  committee,  ot  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  shall  be  open  to  the  public  tinless 
the  conunlttee,  or  subcommittee,  determines 
that  the  testimony  to  be  taken  at  that  hear- 
ing may  (1)  relate  to  a  matter  of  national  se- 
curity, (2)  tend  to  reflect  adversely  on  the 
character  or  reputation  of  the  witness  or  any 
other  Individual,  or  (8)  divulge  matters 
deemed  confidential  under  other  provisions 
of  law  or  Oovernment  regulations.  (Sec.  133A 
(b).  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended.) 

C.  Radio,  television,  and  photography.  The 
committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof, 
may  permit  the  proceedmgs  of  hearlnga 
which  are  open  to  the  public  to  be  photo- 
graphed and  broadcast  by  radio,  television  or 
both  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  com- 
mittee, or  sul>commlttee,  may  Impose.  (Sec. 
133A(b),  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended.) 

D.  Advance  statements  of  witnesses.  A  wit- 
ness appearing  before  the  committee,  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof,  shall  file  a  written 
statement  of  his  proposed  testimony  at  least 
one  day  prior  to  his  appearance,  xinlese  this 
requirement  is  waived  by  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  meml>er,  following 
their  determination  that  there  is  good  cause 
for  failure  of  Jiompliance.  (Sec.  133A(c), 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended.) 

E.  Minority  witnesses.  In  any  hearings 
conducted  by  the  committee,  or  any  subcom- 
mltee  thereof,  the  minority  members  of  the 
committee  shall  be  entitled,  upon  request  to 
the  chairman  by  a  majority  of  the  minority 
to  call  witnesses  of  their  selection  during  at 
least  one  day  of  such  hearings.  (Sec.  133A 
(e).  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended.) 

auLE  6.  coMMrrrxx  kkpobts 
A.  Timely  filing.  When  the  committee  has 
ordered  a  measure  or  recommendation  re- 
ported,   following   final    action    the    report 
thereon  shall  be  filed  In  the  Senate  at  the 


earliest  practicable  time.  (Sec  183(c).  u^. 
Islattve  Beorganlzatloa  Act  «C  19M,  m 
amended.) 

B.  Supptementta,  mfnoHfy,  and  addittonai 
view.  A  member  of  the  committee  who  gives 
aottoe  of  his  tntmtioii  to  HI*  supplemental, 
minority,  or  addittonai  Tiews  at  the  time  of 
final  committee  approval  of  a  measure  cr 
matter,  shall  be  entitled  to  not  lea  than 
three  calendar  days  in  which  to  file  such 
views.  In  writing,  with  the  chief  clerk  of 
the  committee.  Such  views  shall  then  be 
Included  in  the  committee  report  and  print- 
ed in  the  same  volume,  as  a  part  thereof,  and 
their  Inclusion  shall  be  noted  on  the  cover 
of  the  report.  In  the  absence  of  timely  no- 
tice, the  committee  report  may  be  filed  and 
printed  Immediately  without  such  views. 
(Sec.  133(e),  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended.) 

C.  Draft  reports  of  auboommittees.  All 
draft  reports  prepared  by  subcommittees  of 
this  committee  on  any  measure  or  matter 
referred  to  It  by  the  chairman,  shall  be  in  the 
form,  style,  and  arrangement  reiiutred  to  em- 
form  to  the  applicable  provisions  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  and  shaU  be 
in  accordance  with  the  established  practices 
followed  by  the  committee.  U^n  comple- 
tion of  such  draft  reports,  oopies  thereof  shall 
be  filed  with  the  chief  clerk  of  the  commit- 
tee at  the  earliest  practicable  time. 

D.  Coat  eatimatea  in  raporta.  All  oommittee 
reports,  accompanying  »  blU  or  Joint  resolv- 
Uon  of  a  public  character  rep<xted  l^  the 
committee,  shall  contain  (1)  an  estimate, 
made  by  the  committee,  of  the  costs  which 
would  be  Incurred  In  carrying  out  the  legis- 
lation for  the  then  eiurent  fiscal  year  and 
for  each  of  the  next  five  fiscal  years  there- 
after (or  for  the  authorlaed  duratlcm  of  the 
proposed  leglsUtlon.  if  leas  than  Ave  years): 
(2)  a  comparison  of  such  cost  estimates  with 
any  made  by  a  Federal  agency:  or  (8)  a  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  for  failure  by  the  com- 
mittee to  comply  with  these  requirements  as 
impracticable,  in  the  event  of  inability  to 
comply  therewith.  (See.  S83(a),  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970.) 

RULE    T.    STTBCOMMITTEX    AITO    S't7BCOHIinTES 

FBOCEOuaxa 

A.  Regularly  eatabliahed  aubcommittees. 
The  committee  shall  have  five  regularly  ae- 

tabUsbed  subcommittees,  as  follows: 

Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions. 

Intergovernmental  Relations. 

Reports,  Accounting,  and  Management. 

Federal  Spending  Practices,  Efficiency,  and 
Open  Oovernment. 

Oversight  Procediires. 

B.  Ad  hoc  subcommittees.  Following  con- 
sultation with  the  ranking  minority  member, 
the  chairman  shall,  from  time  to  time,  estab- 
lish such  ad  hoc  subcommittees  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  expedite  committee  business. 

C.  Subcommittee  membership.  Following 
consultation  with  the  majority  members,  and 
the  ranking  minority  member,  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  chairman  shall  announce  selec- 
tions for  membership  on  the  subcoounlttees 
referred  to  In  paragraphs  A  and  B,  above. 

D.  Subcommittee  meetings  and  hearings. 
Each  subcommittee  of  this  committee  is  au- 
thorized to  establish  meeting  dates  and  adopt 
rules  not  Inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  the 
oommittee. 

E.  Subcommittee  budgets.  Each  subcom- 
mittee of  this  committee,  which  requires  au- 
thorization for  the  expenditure  of  funds  for 
the  conduct  of  inquiries  and  Investigations, 
shall  file  with  the  chief  cleric  of  the  commit- 
tee, later  than  January  10  of  that  year,  its 
request  for  funds  for  the  12-month  period 
beginning  on  March  1  and  extending  through 
and  including  the  last  day  in  February  of 
the  following  year.  Each  such  request  shall  be 
sr.bmitted  on  the  budget  form  prescribed  by 
ttke  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
and  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  written  Jus- 
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tlflcatlon.  addrened  to  the  chairman  of  th« 
committee,  which  shaU  iaOxxdm  (1)  a  state- 
mant  of  the  sukoommUtae^  atMs  of  aetlvl- 
tles;  (2)  its  acoanq>liabmantB  doling  the  pre- 
ceding year:  anf  (8)  a  table  allowing  a  com- 
parison betwaeai  (a)  the  funds  authortiBed 
for  expenditure  during  the  preceding  year, 
(b)  the  funds  actually  txpyaOmd  during  that 
year,  (c)  the  amotmt  requaatad  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  and  (()  the  number  of  profession- 
al and  clerical  staff  memben  and  ooosultants 
«Bq>loyed  by  the  suhcommlttee  during  the 
preceding  year  and  the  number  of  such  per- 
sonnel requested  for  the  eunant  year.  (Sec. 
188(g),  liSgtalatlve  Riibrganintion  Act  of 
1946,  as  amandei.i 


MAYORS  CRITICIZE  PRESIDENTIAL 
VETO  OF  JOBS  BILL 

Mr.  HDMPfiRSY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday.  February  25.  three  dtetin- 
guldied  magron  reprmenttng  the  UJS. 
Conf erenoe  of  Mayors,  tertlfled  btf ore 
the  Joint  EcpDomlc  Oommittee.  The 
mayors— the  BUmorabU  lioon  Landrleu. 
mayor  of  New  Orleans;  the  Honorable 
Colaiian  Youns,  mayor  of  Detroit:  and, 
the  Honorable  Kenneth  onwon.  mayor  of 
Newatk— «;ioke  about  the  impact  of  the 
President's  budget  and  economic  policies 
on  central  eMoB. 

The  mayors  expressed  many  concerns 
about  ttie  Itaeal  year  1977  budget  and  its 
alfect  on  their  eities.  They  pointed  out 
that  real  grants-in-aid  will  decline  pre- 
cipitously in  flacal  year  1877  and  that  the 
President's  budget  0»atly  increases  the 
reqDonsibilltlefr  of  local  govenuunts. 
This  "douUe-vhammy"  of  less  money 
and  more  reoMnsibill^  wHI  cause  large 
tax  increaeee  imd  senieee^  eotbKuks  In 
many  cities.  Ttie  im^an  were  m^Ucii- 
larly  conoemed  that  til*  tte  hMOteaaes 
and  service  teutbacks  caused  by  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  win  precipitate  further 
outmlgration  of  middle-Income  peoifle 
and  further  losses  of  Jobs  from  the 
central  cities. 

However,  the  most  damaging  decision 
for  the  central  cities,  according  to  the 
mayors'  testimimy,  was  the  President's 
veto  of  the  Public  Woits  Biqplbyment 
Act  of  1075.  Ttitsf  charactferfzed  this  veto 
as  "a  devastatltig  blow  In  his  .the  Presi- 
dent's—campaign  to  fniBtEate  the  ex- 
pressed intent  of  the  majority  of  Om- 
gress  to  provlae  mftaningful.  long-term 
Jobs  for  the  Jobless."  The  mayors  pointed 
oat  that  substitute  legislation  will  not 
meet  their  pressing  needs  and  called 
upon  Congress  to  reenact  the  original  bin 
into  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  share  the 
mayors'  superb  testimony  with  my  col- 
leagues to  help  them  understand  the  cur- 
rent pUght  of  our  Nation's  ettlfls.  Z  adt 
unanimous  consent  to  hav^  the  mayors' 
statement  and  my  opening  statement 
printed  in  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbc<»s, 
as  follows: 

OPEMINO  SXATnCKNT  OT  HOW.  HOBIXT  H. 
BT7ia>HBXT 

Today  the  Jolaft  Soobomic  Oommittee  oon- 
tlnuae  Its  annual  taearii^  oa  tba  »«««»irm«fl 
Beport  of  the  FNsMeBt.  TMaj^  iijirtrtg  wffl 
ftMoa  on  ftia  otrtiDok  ftir  ataM  aad  loeal  gor- 
mmeats  In  ttM  upoomlng  year  and  OM  aAKt 
or  Oie  ItsaMaiit'^i  budget  and  aeonomlc  pn>- 
powla  on  Ibaae  gorwnmenta. 


Last  year,  state  and  Jooal  govttnments  snf- 
tered  tba^^  worst  budget  aqoaea*  aUioe  the 
Oreat  Depression,  mitotton  Inoraaaiid  a^qiand- 
itunes  much  fha^ir  ttmn  tax  xvoalpts.  Ttaan 
recession  adminlstevad  the  aaomd  Mow  off 
the  fiscal  double-wlummy.  It  oauaed  enor- 
mous revenue  ahortfaUa  and  increased  ex- 
penditures for  welfare,  pulflic  health,  and 
other  unemployment  related  purpoees.  Ao- 
cordlng  to  the  Frealdent'a  own  Boonomlc  Re- 
port, state  and  local  govMiunents  lost  over 
$27  billion  in  revenues  in  1976  due  to  high 
unempl<9inent. 

This  year  the  situation  wiU  be  mixed.  For 
some  states  uid  locaUties  tbe  reoovery  wiU 
mean  higher  tax  revenues  and  loww  expend- 
itures. For  theee  governments,  budgets  wm 
be  balanced  although  the  level  of  services  wOl 
remain  significantly  bOlow  pre-recesd^ 
levels.  I  eraphaatae:  Budgets  may  be  balanced 
but  services  will  be  reduced. 

For  othw  state  and  local  governments, 
however,  this  :fear  wm  mean  further  fiscal 
disaStar.  Tlieaa  governments,  partlcidazty 
central  cities  and  states  In  high  unemploy- 
ment areas.  «m  be  forced  to  undertake 
massive  tax  increases  and  expenditure  eats. 
Why  does  tbla  ooeur.  m  tba  middle  of  an 
eoonomio  noovwy?  The  aoawer  is  simple. 
Ftist,  many  areas  of  the  country  wm  notpar- 
tkdpate  m  the  economic  recorary.  Uhemploy- 
mant  wm  remaJn  high  and  budget  crises  wlU 
parslat.  Baoond.  many  of  theaa  governments 
a»  earrylng  large  operatthg  deficits  this  year. 
Hext  yea^,  ttkeae  dafioits'wm  have  to  be  ofltoet 
with  tax  Inereaaee  and  expenditure  cuts. 

X  think  thara  is  an  Inqiortant  lesson  to 
be  learned  ^hmn.  Balanced  budgets  and  high 
bfmd  rattngi  ar«  Qot  tlM  only  way  to  evaluate 
tb«  financial  iMalth  of  oltlM.  Tou*ve  got  to 
lodk  at  t«r  rata^  aarvioe  lev«la  and  the  qual- 
ity of  life.  A  etty  tbhib  has  balanced  its  budget 
wliai  taxes  ,ao  high  that  tbay  wm  drive  out 
tnduatry  and  eipendlturea  ao  low  that  they 
f Otoe  out  ndddla  tnooma  families  Is  not  a 
healthy  city.  X  want  to  eanphaeiae  that  point 
baoauae'we^e  got  soma  "experts"  here  in 
Wtahlngton.  wbo  look  at  ottles  like  they 
were  onporate  balanoa  aliaata.  Ck>od  cash 
flow  is  inqMrtant  to  a  healthy  elty.  but  good 
eash  torn  alona  does  not  make  a  dty  healthy. 

On  top  of  aU  this,  the  President's  new 
budget  ia  aa  outright  disaster  for  state  and 
load  goyernments— offering  plenty  of  rftet- 
orle  but  no  money  att  tbe  bottom  line.  When 
you  look'M  ttM  mahhera  attd  thafs  what 
budgets  an  aU'ilJatit— the  President  calls  for 
a  live  pSreent  reduotlon  in  real  grants-in-aid 
to  state  and  local  governments.  Program 
after  program  hap  been  syatematlcaUy  slashed 
to  eut  atate  and  local  governments*  piece  of 
fb*  jtle— only  this  President  calls  it  "con- 
aoildation" 

Aoooidlng  to  analysis  done  by  the  JBC 
stair,  the  four  grant  oonsoUdatlons  proposed 
by  ttka  Freeident  will  reduce  total  outlays  for 
theaa  programs  by  91.4  billion  in  FT  1977. 
Sure  there's  a  lot.of  itketOric  about  local  con- 
trol and  ickial  discretion,  but  the  Oovamor 
atad  Mayon  here  today  know  what's  at  tha 
bottom  line.  They  know  tbat  discretion 
doesn't  meet  the  payrolls,  discretion  doeent 
operate  the  soho(ds  and  disoretlon  wont  meet 
local  houMng  needs. 

Ihe  President  "B  budget  also  contains  some 
"sneaky  tricks."  designed  to  subtiely  increase 
state  and  local  government  oosts.  nrst,  the 
Presidant>  proposal  to  inorease  the  social 
saourlty  tiax  rata  would  raqtdra  State  and  lo- 
cal governments  to  Increase  t^elr  annual 
ooBtrfbntlon9  to  the  godal  Sebuf^ty  Trust 
Fund  m  behalf  of  their  SmpMyees  by  1300 
Bdmon.  Second,  the  prbpoial  to  reduce  tba 
portton'  Of  tranqMrtattoa  lAook  grants  that 
ocn  be  toed  for  uaaa  ^ranstt  opteattng  aob- 
aldlaa  from  90  peroedt  to  80  paroant  bodid 
require  l&eal  govaROnants  to'ouraaae  tbair 
own  expandltuna  fbr  mass  traaait  by  at  mucOt 
as  ifto  ttimon.  Third,  tba  President's  pR>- 


poaal  to  pbaae  out  astandad 
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ploymant] 

88Q  thousand  1 

by  mid  1997.  tbus  \ 

gofemmant  aipanditnna  for  poUle 

tance  by  as  mscb  aa  91  bUUon.  Tbatli  total 

of  over  tl.S  billion.  Xfk  not  990  bllUon  but 

its  a-loi  ctf  money  and  a  step  in  the  same 

direction. 

FlnaUy.  the  President's  budget  contains 
abeolutely  nothing  to  stimulate  private  sec- 
tor investment  in  high  unemployment  re- 
gions and  cities,  as  budget  haa  written  these 
areas  off  as  losers  and  condemned  Xhiem  to 
a  slow  death. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Joint  JEconomlc  Com- 
mittee, as  one  of  a  hundred  ««>natitn>  and  as 
an  American  citizen,  I  am  going  to  fight  that 
poUcy  with  every  fiber  of  my  body.  It's  time 
we  call  it  as  it  Is,  a  n^m  mm  of  economic 
oppression,  designed  to'iacdate  the  poor  and 
minorities  in  the  central  cities  and  to  slow- 
ly tighten  the  noose. 

Today,  we  wm  discuss  these  iasuw  with 
one  distinguished  Oovemor  and  aaveral  dis- 
tinguished Mayors  from  major  dttos.  Our 
first  witness  will  be  the  Honorable  Hugh 
Carey,  Oovemor  of  New  York.  On  briialf  of 
the  C(Hnmittee.  I  would  like  to  extend  a  spe- 
cial welcome  to  Governor  Qacey,  baOause  he 
Ms  a  form»  Member  of  this  Oommittee.  Oov- 
emor Carey  left  the  hard  llfo  m  Oongraaa  for 
rest  and  relaxation  in  the  Oovanuir'fe.man- 
aXoa.  in  Albany.  Oovemor  Omg  iriU  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  panel  of  three  dlstthgufabed  May- 
ors represuiting  the  United  States  Oonfer- 
ence  of  Mayors:  M^or  Moon  Landrlan  of 
New  Orleans:  Mayor  Kenneth  Oibacm  of  New- 
aric  and  Mayor  Coleman  Young  of  Detroit. 

Statxmbmt  or  How.  MOow  LamwDnr,  Mayor 
or  Naw  Obixsms,  i«k..  Faxamsmr  or  ■asm 
VS.  OoMTKaxMcx  or  MaToaa;  shd  How. 
KENinTB  OmaoN,  Matok  or  MswaaK.  VJ., 
VKx-PaaaroxHT  or  ths  ub.  OomuMcx; 
AND  HOM.  ComcAH  YOCHO,  Matob  9r  Dx- 
TxoiT,  Mk;b.,  Chsismsw  or  xbs  Uusir  Bco>. 
Noiac  PoucT  OoMianxK  or  tbx  XSA.  Ooh- 

FEaXNCX 

Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  the  Jbfnt  Bco- 
nomic  Oommittee.  I  am  Moon  Landrleu, 
Maylor  of  New  oneans  and  FreaMtal  of  the 
United  States  Ccmference  of 'liayen;  th^  na- 
tional spokesman  for  vlrtiuihy  all  eities  over 
80,000  in  population.  With  me  today  are 
Kenneth  Oibstm,  Maylbr  of  ifewiulc  and  Vice 
RNBldent  of  the  OonfKrenoe  Of  Uayors,  and 
OcMman  Young.  Mayor  of  Detron  and  Chalr- 
mui  of  tiie  Urban  Boonteiio  Folksy  Commit- 
tee of.  the  Conference  of  lOyors. 

When  we  were  invitM  to  oeme  before  you 
today  to  share  with  you  our  analysis  of  the 
President's  proposed' FY  77  budget  and  how 
it  would  impact  on  ttie  nation's  cities,  we 
were  omfident  that  the  oomprahenstve  anti- 
recession program,  the  Public  Works  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1075.  would  have  been  flnaUy  en- 
acted into  law.  The  united  States  Otefwence 
of  Mayors  togetlier  with  other  pubUc  Interest 
groiqia  as  w«U  as  otganlsad  labor  aztd  citl- 
Bens'  groups  worked'long  and  hard  with  bi- 
partisan members  of  Congress  to  implement 
a  sound,  oonqirMienslve  anti-recession  pro- 
gram to  provide  employment  oppratunltles 
for  thousands  of  Americans  who  wuit  and 
need  to  return  to  work. 

We  suffered  a  devastating  blow  last  Thtirs- 
day,  January  19,  when  a  mtnortty  of  the 
United  States  Senate  Joined  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  "*™p**g"  to  firustrate  the  ex- 
pressed Intent  of  the  majortty  of  Congress 
to  provide  meaningful,  longuterm  fdtta  for 
the  jobless.  But,  laat  waak^  defeat  la  not  a 
final  one.  It  la  a  can  to  a6tlan  f^  all  of  us 
who  have  wortced  for  mora  tlian  a  ysar  to 
see  this  MU  baeoma  a  raatt)^.  Wa  an  «ur- 
rnitly  anmUMng  i^ttimatlva  ■tntisglas  «o  as- 
mm  tbat  our  aaorti  to  dati  ikva  not  bean 
in  vain.  Wa  oiga  HMmben  of  Oils  Commit- 
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tM  as  Iran  M  tb*  aottre  Onngr—  to  wotlc 
with  ua  In  Miartlng  »  eainpl«t»  MXtt-rccM- 
Blon  paelukg*  imnMdUMIjr. 

W«  Btraw  tmrnartHf  Mtfcm.  Without  rach 
economic  stlmuUtloii  and  flacal  iilttanrw  to 
stablllz*  local  govMmnMnt.  we  are  fearful 
that  the  Prealdant's  PT  T7  budget  vlth  its 
many  cutlMtcla  and  phaMouta  wlB  perma- 
nently crlH>le  many  of  tho  nation's  urtMtn 
centers. 

ma  pmcAL  asALrrT 

President  Ford  has.  <»oe  again,  refused 
to  develop  a  coordinated,  intergcvermnental 
approach  to  the  nation's  economic  problems. 
Last  year,  prior  to  the  release  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's FT  76  budget,  the  Conference 
of  Mayon  recommended  that  a  balance  must 
be  struck  betineen  methods  to  dlslnflate  the 
economy  and  methods  to  stimulate  It.  We 
pointed  out  that  urban  residents  were  feel- 
ing the  negative  and  Inequltabe  effects  of 
recession.  Unemployment  was  mounting, 
mUttr*  case  loads  climbed,  and  local  gov- 
•mment  revenues  began  to  drop  off  sub- 
stantially. The  proposals  contained  In  his 
FT  TV  budget,  however,  were  principally 
d— Igned  to  reduce  Inflationary  pressures 
and  to  "avoid  commitments  to  excessive 
growth  of  federal  spending  bi  the  long  run." 
Rls  recovery  polldas  were  aimed  at  the  pri- 
vate sector — individual  and  corporate  tax 
reductions  and  Increased  assistance  to  the 
unemployed — and  aid  to  State  and  local 
government  was  reduced  in  real  terms  while 
defense  Tp«»m«ng  was  Increased  and  allowed 
to  take  aoooont  of  future  inflation. 

Ijast  year^  budget  forced  State  and  local 
government  to  take  actions  counter  to  his 
national  economic  strategies: 

We  raised  taxes  while  the  national  govern- 
ment lowered  taxes  In  the  private  sector. 

We  layed  off  thousands  of  employeee  while 
the  national  government  was  attempting  to 
create  Jobs  In  the  private  sector  by  the  cut 
In  taxes:  and. 

We  postponed  or  cancelled  capital  proj- 
ects while  the  national  government  en- 
oouraged  private  Investment  In  capital  ex- 
pansion. 

The  disastrous  elfects  of  these  local  gov- 
ernment actions  has  been  documented  many 
times  over  but  perhaps  never  so  clearly  ■•  la 
this  ComnUttee's  own  report  of  May,  1078. 
which  revealed  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments lost  930  bttllon  in  revenues  during  tOn$ 
due  to  the  recession.'  These  losses  neosaM- 
tated  significant  budget  adjustments  by 
local  government.  Olties  enacted  an  esti- 
mated $1.4  blUlon  In  new  taxes  and  reduced 
expenditures  by  approximately  $1.4  billion  in 
the  same  year.  That  Is  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately $3  billion  taken  out  of  the  economy  by 
local  government  alone,  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  worst  re  cession  since  World  War  II. 

The  priorities  reflected  In  Congress's  sec- 
ond budget  resolution  adopted  In  December, 
197S,  placed  greater  value  on  human  resource 
and  economic  stimulus  programs  and  less 
to  defense  and  Intematloofal  relations  than 
did  the  President.  We  applaud  your  sensi- 
tivity to  th..  domestic  needs  of  this  nation. 
But,  Congress  has  failed  to  Implement  its 
priorities  because  a  minority  of  its  mem- 
bers together  with  the  President  have  denied 
the  will  of  the  majority.  Because  Congress 
has  failed  to  override  the  continual  Presi- 
dential vetoes,  the  future  of  cities  appears 
bleak  since  we  will  have  to  live  with  Presi- 
dent Ford's  budget  proposals. 

This  failure  at  the  national  level  has  had 
severe  repercussions  at  the  local  level: 

Unemployment  lovels  have  «iHriiin«^  to 
double-dlglt  lovels.  hitting  hardest  and  most 
Inequitably  on  the  disadvantaged — the  youth, 
the  minorities  and  the  untrained. 


>  Survey  o/  State  and  tocoJ  Finances,  pre- 
pared by  ttM  Joint  Koooamlo  OomndttM^ 
United  States  Mth  Ooi^Mi.  May.  107S. 


The  revenue/expenditure  gap  in  local 
bodgats  wMsos  dally  for  most,  not  Just  a  few, 
of  oar  olttes. 

Inflationary  preesures  continue  to  mount. 

Local  long-term  eoonomle  development 
programs  have  been  diluted  and  halted  as 
a  result  of  federal  actions  and  Inactions. 

The  gap  between  what  exists  today  in  our 
cities — a  recession  and  Inflatlon-ridden  econ- 
omy— and  what  can  exist  tomorrow — ener- 
gized local  economies — must  be  bridged. 

THX    PKESroXNT'S    BTTOOXT 

Unfortunately,  we  find  nothing  In  the 
President's  proposed  FT  77  budget  which 
would  bridge  this  gap.  Indeed,  his  proposed 
cuts  in  domestic  spending  and  his  acceptance 
of  an  Intolerable  level  of  unemployment  with 
Inflation  persisting  at  high  rates,  serve  only 
to  widen  the  flscal  gaps  which  exist  In  our 
local  budgets.  More  importantly,  our  resi- 
dents are  being  told  to  bear  an  additional  un- 
fair burden  for  at  least  one  more  year. 

Cities  are  the  homes  for  those  in  otur  so- 
ciety most  adversely  affected  by  the  recession 
and  by  the  traditional  economic  policies  that 
have  been  applied  to  fight  inflation — the  un- 
employed and  the  underemployed,  partic- 
ularly, the  young,  the  black,  the  Hispanic, 
and  other  minorities,  as  well  as  the  elderly. 
The  President's  FT  77  budget  proposals  will 
Impact  most  heavily  on  our  residents: 

Proposed  increases  In  Social  Security  taxes 
and  some  Medicare  payments  will  pinch  most 
of  the  pocketbooks  of  lower-lnc(xne  people, 
the  disabled,  and  the  elderly. 

Proposed  elimination,  by  end  of  FT  77.  of 
nearly  307.000  full-time  public  service  Jobs, 
186,000  summer  youth  jobs.  M.000  other  part- 
time  Jobs,  and  148.000  training  dots  will 
serve  only  to  maintain  and  Increaee  the  al- 
ready double-dlglt  unemployment  rates  In 
our  cities. 

Reduced  federal  social  service  expenditures 
will  disproportionately  affect  certain  urban 
p<q>ulatlons. 

nicAL  osr  or  local  suDCBrs  to  wden 

The  FT  77  budget  will  widen  local  budget 
gaps  between  revenues  and  expenditures  in 
three  major  ways: 

1.  The  Proposed  Cuts  In  Federal  Assist- 
ance— 

Under  the  Administration's  budget,  out- 
lays for  federal  assistance  to  State  and  local 
government  increases  by  only  one  percent, 
while  the  budget  on  a  whole  Increaess  by  6A 
percent.  (It  should  be  noted  that  the  one 
percent  overall  growth  Is  primarily  dua  to  In- 
creases In  individual  transfer  payments 
which  are  classlfled  with  the  grants  pro- 
gram.) With  inflation  in  the  public  sector 
in  excess  of  8  percent,  even  a  5.6  percent 
growth  In  federal  assistance  would  result  In 
a  decrease  in  the  "real  dollar"  value  of  funds 
reaching  the  State  and  local  level.  But  the 
Increase  Is  only  one  percent,  and  this  trans- 
lates into  a  $4.1  billion  reduction  in  the  "real 
dollar  "  value  of  federal  assistance. 

Using  the  Ccmgresslonal  Budget  Office  pro- 
jections for  the  next  five  years,  a  similar  de- 
crease In  federal  assistance  Is  revealed.  These 
numbers  Indicate  what  will  occur  if  current 
program  commitments  are  maintained  for 
the  next  five  years.  Under  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  projections,  federal  grants  to 
State  and  local  govenunents  decline  from  12 
percent  of  federal  outlays  in  FT  76  to  9  per- 
cent in  FT  81.  Put  In  dollar  terms,  this  would 
result  in  steadily  decreasing  assistance, 
reaching  a  $18  billion  reduction  in  FT  81. 

An  example  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
posed reductions  in  State  and  local  govern- 
ment  assistance  is  the  combining  of  14  health 
programs  into  a  single  block  grant  to  States. 
This  consolidation  not  only  ^educes  the  num- 
ber of  categorical^  Into  a  single  program,  it 
reduces  the  <Mlar  amount,  also.  Outlays  for 
the  Uock  fnnt  would  bs  $!.&  billion  less 
than  the  amoimt  necessary  to  maintain  cur- 


rent policy  for  th*  Individual  programs. 
Similarly,  the  Prasldent'B  proposed  consoli- 
dation of  ten  child  nutrition  programs  Into 
a  single  State  block  grant  carries  with  It  a 
funding  level  reduction  of  $1.3  billion  from 
what  current  policy  would  dictate. 

While  the  nation's  cities  welcome  these 
initiatives  to  reform  domestic  assistance  pro- 
grams, we  are  deeply  concerned  that  the  re- 
duced federal  funding,  the  elimination  of 
state  matching  requirements  and  the  total 
reliance  upon  the  State  to  decide  whether  to 
receive  the  federal  block  grants,  and  how  to 
spend  them,  will  only  further  exacerbate  the 
present  fiscal  ills  of  local  government.  Cities 
will  be  faced  with  the  difficult  choice  of  cut- 
ting out  programs  made  possible  by  federal 
funds  or  attempting  to  maintain  them  by 
diverting  the  necessary  dollars  from  some 
other  essential  mtinlcipal  service.  Such  ac- 
tions on  the  part  of  local  officials  will  only 
further  widen  the  current  revenue/expend- 
iture gap. 

Cities  need  statutory  assvuranos  that  thsy 
will  not  only  receive  their  fair  shars  of  these 
block  grant  monies  but  also  will  bs  Invotvad 
in  the  state's  planning,  policy  making,  re- 
source allocating,  program  designing,  and 
evaluating  processes.  Deosntrallsatlon,  slm- 
pliflcatlon.  and  admimstrattve  efficiency 
must  not  become  the  ratlonaUaatlon  tor  a 
reduced  federal  ocxnmltmant  to  urban  Am«r- 
ica. 

3.  The  Acceptance  of  Continued  High  Un- 
employment and  Inflation — 

While  Administration  economists  claim 
that  a  strong  soonomlo  reoovsry  Is  underway 
and  cite  the  latest  drop  In  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  as  one  positive  sign,  that  recovery 
renuUns  an  Uluslve,  xmdSUvsred  federal 
promise  in  our  cities.  January.  1978.  wit- 
nessed not  a  7.8  percent  level  of  unetn{rioy- 
ment  but  more  like  a  10  plus  percent  na- 
tionally if  the  additional  "dlsooursgsd 
workers"  In  excess  of  one  mllUoa  ars  added, 
and  part  time  workers'  lossss  of  tims  aif 
also  included.  In  our  cities,  srsn  a  10  per« 
cent  rate  is  more  llks  a  18  or  a  90  plus 
rate.  Therefore,  the  Prssldsnt'S  aoosptanoe 
of  a  7.7  percent  national  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment in  1976,  a  6.9  psromt  In  19Tr  and 
above  6  percent  until  the  end  of  the  dec- 
ade is  totally  unacceptable  to  thoss  of  us 
who  know  what  ths  sflSet  of  such  rates  of 
imemployment  are  on  our  residents  and  on 
our  budgets. 

Local  revenues,  provided  mainly  through 
taxes  that  tend  to  fall  short  In  times  of 
high  unemployment  atul  recession,  wlD  con- 
tinue to  decline  If  the  President's  levels  of 
unemployment  are  maintained.  lo  addi- 
tion, persistent  high  imemployment  In  oar 
clUes  win  only  add  to  ths  already  great 
social,  political,  economic  and  flscal  de- 
mands on  local  government.  In  order  to 
achieve  balanced  budgets,  therefore,  cities 
will  have  to  continue  their  actions  of  the 
past  year — raising  taxes,  laying  off  per- 
sonnel, cutting  public  services,  and/or  de- 
laying sorely-needed  ci4>ital  Improvements. 

While  the  President's  budget  projects  a 
declining  rate  of  inflation,  at  the  city  levti 
the  Inflationary  pressures  continue  to  mount. 
Cities  face  a  variety  of  steadily  rising  costs- 
inflated  pajTolls,  more  costly  supplies,  equip- 
ment, and  energy,  and  capital  improvements 
financed  at  hiigh  Interest  rates.  The  capacity 
of  city  government  to  provide  essential  serv- 
ices has  been  seriously  undermined  by  In- 
fiatlonary  pressures  which  are  much  grsater 
on  the  public  secUn'  than  they  are  on  the 
private  sector.  Not  one  of  the  generally  avail- 
able price  Indexes  is  an  accurate  measure  of 
changes  In  ths  cost  of  providing  govern* 
ment  services  they  am  Qot  «oly  Inadeaiiate 
on  ths  expendttoM  aids  of  ths  flsssi  sqnatkm 
but  they  totally  Ign^rs  ths  Intact  of  Infla- 
tion on  reventass.  9$csntly-dsTSlops4  infla- 
tion Indexes,  mensurlng  ths  impaot  «f  In- 
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Otttaa  on  both  expenditures  and  revenues 
of  state  and  local  government  reveal  that 
counties,  munlclpaUtles.  and  townships  to- 
eether  lost  about  $3;3  billion  of  purchasing 
power  between  197S  and  1974  due  to  In- 
flation.' This  amount  Is  eqiilvalent  to  rough- 
ly 80  percent  of  their  total  general  revenue 
sharing  entitlement  in  1974. 

3.  Additional  Federally  Mandated  Costs — 
Over  the  years,  federal  and  state  governments 
bv  executive,  legislative  and  Judicial  action, 
lisve  set  forth  a  number  of  requirements  and 
responsibilities  tor  local  government  without 
the  necessary  accompanying  financial  re- 
sources to  meet  these  responsibilities.  These 
requirements  have  had  a  negative,  and  often 
ssvcre  impact  upon  local  budgets.  The  ques- 
tion at  issue  is  not  whether  these  regulations 
Slid  court  orders  are  fair  or  whether  they  sire 
unjust.  The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  they  are 
being  enforced  and  they  are  costly.  Such  per- 
sonnel-related requirements  as  the  minimum 
wage,  workmen's  compensation,  Old  Age  Sur- 
vivors and  Disability  Insurance,  as  well  as  the 
costs  Bssociated  with  the  attainment  and 
maintenance  of  air  and  water  quality  stand- 
ards, and  the  impact  of  the  Brooke  Amend- 
ment on  public  housing  costs  are  but  a  few 
examples  of  existing  federally-imposed  bur- 
dens without  the  acoon^anylng  financial  re- 
sources. 

The  FT  77  Budget  contains  prc4>osals  that 
would  add  to  these  burdens — once  again, 
without  the  commensurate  federal  reve- 
nues to  carry  out  the  mandated  re^onslbil- 
Itles.  For  example   proposed: 

Social  Security  tax  increases  would  make 
It  necessary  tor  looal  governments  whose 
employees  are  in  the  system  to  Increase  their 
contributions  to  the  trust  fund. 

Reductions  >n  federal  stipport  for  water 
pollution  abatement  would  require  local  gov- 
ernment to  Increase  spending  vastly  to  meet 
federal  standards,  unless  the  standards  are 
relaxed. 

Cutbacks  in  federal  mass  transit  operating 
subsidies  would  virtually  compel  compensat- 
ing outlays  by  local  governments. 

Unemployment  compensation  changes 
would  displace  the  responsibility  for  26  weeks 
of  benefits  presently  funded  fully  by  the  fed- 
eral government,  leaving  local  government 
the  option  of  either  providing  these  bene- 
fits or  Increasing  their  welfare  load. 

Cuts  In  Federal  funds  for  water  quality 
and  health  planning  regulation,  or  manage- 
ment without  an)  change  in  elaborate  fed- 
eral requirements  for  carrying  on  such  ac- 
tivities on  an  areawide  basis  probably  would 
oblige  local  governments  to  pick  up  the  costs. 

AddltlonaUy,  lack  of  direct  federal  funding 
to  local  governments,  implicit  In  the  Budg- 
efs  proposed  block  grants  for  health,  social 
senices.  and  child  nutrition,  places  the  fu- 
ture of  existing  local  direct  service  programs 
In  Jeopardy.  If  funds  are  not  forthcoming, 
local  government  win  have  to  either  assume 
the  costs  of  these  programs  themselves  or 
MilTer  the  political  consequences  of  eliminat- 
ing them. 

These  three  depressive  features  alone  of 
the  proposed  PT  77  Budget  would  have  se- 
vere, adverse  impacts  locally  as  well  as  na- 
tionaUy.  Further  cuts  In  State  and  local 
fiscal  outlays  could  only  have  significant 
negative  consequences  upon  the  national 
economy.  Should  State  and  local  govern- 
ments be  forced  to  curtail  even  further  Its 
spending.  whl<di  represents  16  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product,  the  negative  effect 
on  economic  recovery  would  be  severe. 


-David  Greytak  and  Bernard  Jump,  Tlie 
Impact  of  Inflation  on  State  and  Local  Gov- 
ernment Finance,  1967-1974,  Occasional 
Paper  No.  28  (Syracuse,  N.T.;  Metropolitan 
Studies  Program,  Syractise  University,  1976) . 
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PROGSAMMATIC    AREAS   OP    THE    BtTDGET 

While  significant  reductions  occvir  In  most 
progranunatic  areas  of  the  FT  77  Budget, 
there  are  two  critical  exceptions  to  this 
trend: 

General  Revenue  Sharing. — First,  the  Ad- 
ministration continues  its  strong  support  of 
General  Revenue  Sharing.  We  commend  it 
for  this.  The  Budget  reflects  the  Adnain- 
istratlon'e  legislative  proposal  for  a  5%  year 
extension  of  the  revenue  sharing  program. 
Revenue  sharing  funds,  however,  have  been 
subject  to  the  same  inflationary  erosion  that 
has  occurred  throughout  the  local  sector. 
The  Budget  calls  for  continuation  of  Gen- 
eral Revenue  Sharing  through  October  of 
1982,  vflth  an  annual  funding  increase  of 
$160  million,  or  slightly  below  2.5  percent. 
By  1982,  it  is  estimated  the  real  dollar  value 
of  General  Revenue  Sharing  funds  will  be 
24  percent  below  the  1972  allocations.  To 
compensate  for  this  inflationary  erosion,  the 
nation's  cities  are  asking  Congress  to  increase 
the  revenue  sharing  trust  fund  by  a  mini- 
mum of  $500  million  a  year. 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  Immediately  re- 
enact  th©  general  revenue  sharing  program. 
It  is  ironic  that  the  Congress,  which  has  so 
vigorously  moved  to  reform  Its  own  budg- 
etary practices,  is  on  the  verge  of  causing 
major  disruptions  In  State  and  local  govern- 
ment through  Its  delay  in  reenactlng  rev- 
enue sharing.  Cities  all  across  this  country 
are  now  in  the  process  of  putting  together 
their  FT  77  budgets.  Without  immediate  ap- 
proval of  the  revenue  sharing  program,  they 
will  be  forced  to  reduce  their  PT  77  revenue 
sharing  funding  activities  by  50  percent  or 
to  increase  local  property  taxes  to  compen- 
sate for  the  projected  revenue  sharing  def- 
icits. We  are  extremely  pleased  that  the 
House  Government  Operations  Conamlttee 
has  finally  made  a  firm  commitment  to  move 
forward  with  this  legislation,  and  we  are 
confident  that  the  full  Congress  will  give  its 
final  approval  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Community  Development. — Second,  the 
Administration  is  honoring  its  commitment 
to  fund  fully  the  Conomunity  Development 
(CD)  Block  Grant  program.  We  commend  it 
for  this,  too.  This  program,  which  is  now 
operational  throughout  the  cotmtry.  pro- 
vides flexible  assistance  to  local  govern- 
ments. Under  CD.  seven  categorical  pro- 
grams have  been  consolidated  Into  a  block 
grant,  with  funds  being  distributed  directly 
to  cities. 

The  rest  of  the  Budget  for  direct  grants 
to  cities  is  characterized  by  restraint  and 
phaseouts.  Here  are  some  major  examples: 

Public  Employment — ^phaseout  of  260,000 
emergency  Public  Service  Jobs  between  Jan- 
uary, 1977,  and  October,  1977,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, a  100,000  summer  youth  Job  reduction. 

Mass  Transit — 50  percent  celling  on  Ur- 
ban Mass  Transportation  Administration 
(UMTA)  grants  for  operating  assistance  for 
mass  transit.  Currently  90  percent  of  the  for- 
mula funds  are  used  for  operating  costs. 

Law  Enforcement — decrease  of  12.7  percent 
from  FT  76  appropriations. 

Construction  Grants  for  Waste  Water 
Treatment  Works — no  new  fiuidlng  re- 
quested to  meet  existing  federal  standards. 

Economic  Development — 35.4  percent  re- 
duction in  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration (EDA)  appropriations  from  FY  76 
levels. 

Planning  and  Management  Assistance — 14 
percent  reduction  from  FY  76  appropriation. 

Education — cutback  of  more  than  $1.3  bil- 
lion below  funding  level  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  FY  76. 

These  proposals  would  only  add  to  the  al- 
ready substantial  fiscal  woes  of  city  govern- 
ments. 

We  are  attaching  to  our  statement  a  copy 
of  the  "Budget  Highlights"  which  are  con- 


tained In  the  Federal  Budget  and  the  Cities, 
an  analysis  prepared  by  the  United  States 
Oonfet«noe  of  Mayors  and  the  National 
League  of  Cities.  These  hlghltghts  provide 
our  assessment  of  the  major  (dianges  In  the 
President's  FT  77  Budget.  Additional  details 
are  contained  In  our  publication  which  has 
been  mailed  to  every  Member  of  Congress. 
I  would  now  like  Mayor  Gibson  and  Mayor 
Young  to  highlight  several  other  concerns  of 
the  Conference  of  Mayors  as  they  relate 
to  the  President's  economic  poUcles  and  the 
state  ot  the  nation's  cities. 

THE    PRESroENT'S    NATIONAI,    PRIORmES 

President  Ford  told  us  In  his  message  of 
January  21,  that  "the  Budget  reflects  my 
sense  of  priorities."  In  sum,  bis  priorities 
are: 

National  defense  budget  Increases  both  In 
terms  of  real  growth  and  Inflation  while 
budgets  for  domestic  programs,  especially 
human  resource  programs,  are  held  constant 
or  slashed. 

A  significant  tapering  off  of  outlays  to 
State  and  local  governments. 

The  roadmap  contained  In  his  Budget 
promises  a  very  smooth  road  for  the  well- 
to-do,  a  hold-the-line  hope  for  the  very 
poor,  a  long  period  of  slow  recovery  for  the 
middle-income,  and  a  very  rough  time  for  the 
working  |>oor. 

The  very  poor,  those  with  Incomes  below 
the  poverty  line— $5,060  per  year  for  a  family 
of  four — are  promised  a  continuation  of 
about  the  same  level  of  help  they  received 
in  1975. 

The  working  poor,  those  who  earn  more 
than  the  government  decreed  $5,050  but  less 
than  the  $9,000-$10,000  a  family  of  four  must 
have  to  make  it  In  our 'urban  areas,  will  pay 
more  for  social  security,  health  services,  and 
will  see  their  children  cut  from  the  school 
lunch  programs. 

The  wdl-to-do  will  receive  even  fiwther 
tax  Incentives  to  invest  In  stocks  while  8  mil- 
lion adult  Americans  will  stand  In  the  im- 
employment lines  throughout  1976. 

As  a  Mayor  of  a  major  city  whose  people 
have  suffered  unduly  diurlng  this  reccosion, 
I  carmot  accept  these  priorities.  Neither  can 
the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors.  The 
Conference's  policy  calls  for  a  full  employ- 
ment economy — something  we  will  never 
achieve  if  the  President's  will  Is  allowed  to 
prevail. 

A  decision  must  be  made  by  you  and  every 
Member  of  Congress  whether  you  accept 
President  Ford's  restrained  economic  recov- 
ery which  accepts  Intolerable  levels  of  un- 
emplojrment  through  the  end  of  this  decade 
or  whether  the  national  interest  would  be 
best  served  by  Immediately  stimulating  the 
economy  sufficiently  to  provide  employment 
opportunities  for  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  want  to  return  to  work. 

We  are  aware  that  the  call  for  "flscal"  re- 
sponsibility and  the  pejorative  term  of  "def- 
icit" spending  will  influence  decisions  made 
by  this  Congress  this  year^-electlon  year, 
1976.  But,  let  me  reiterate  a  point  made  by 
many  Including  some  of  your  colleagues  here 
In  Congress.  The  deficit  in  the  federal  budget 
is  not  a  "spending"  deficit.  Rather,  It  has 
been  caused  by  the  severe  recession  of  the 
past  several  years. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  approximate 
$19.3  billion  the  federal  government  is  spend- 
ing this  fiscal  year  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation alone.  Add  to  this  costs  of  in- 
creased welfare  case  loads,  greater  numbers  of 
food  stamp  recipients  and  you  arrive  at  a 
staggering  federal  expenditure  to  fund 
President  Ford's  current  "Jobless"  policies  to 
say  nothing  about  similar  costs  to  State  and 
local  government.  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
spend  some  of  this  on  Job  creation  for  which 
federal  revenues  in  the  form  of  taxes  would 
be  realized  to  say  nothing  about  restoring 
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people's  dignity  by  providing  opportunities 
for  meaningful  work? 

We  cannot  afford  to  wait  until  1980  for 
sufficient  employnwnt  opportunities  for  our 
people  who  reside  In  our  cities.  Our  cities  will 
not  survive  tliat  long. 

XMICXOIATK    ACTION 

The  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors 
calls  upon  this  Congress  to  Immediately  en- 
act a  complete  public  works/antl-recesslon 
flscal  assistance  for  State  and  local  govem- 
ment  program  to  put  America  back  to  work. 
Last  week's  defeat  is  not  a  final  one — we 
will  not  tolerate  a  minority  of  Senators  and 
the  President  frustrating  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority of  Congress  and  the  majority  of  local 
officials  to  provide  meaningful,  long-term 
employment  cqjportunities  for  thousands  of 
Americans. 

The  President  Is  openly  campaigning 
against  the  cities  of  this  country.  In  his  re- 
cent veto  message  of  the  Local  Public  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1976,  the  I>resldent  openly 
distorted  the  facts  about  the  legislation.  He 
stated  that  the  Jobs  would  be  public  Jobs  and 
would  cost  $20,000  each.  The  facts  are  that 
i4>proxlmat«ly  80  percent  of  the  Jobs  created 
would  have  been  In  the  private  sector — which 
Is  consistent  with  his  economic  policy  to 
stimulate  that  sector — and  the  average  cost 
of  each  would  have  been  about  910,000. 

We  urge  Members  of  this  Committee  as 
well  as  the  entire  Congress  to  work  with  us 
now  In  enacting  a  solid,  anti-recession  pro- 
gram immediately. 

Unless  we  are  successful,  we  wlU  find  cities 
across  the  country  confronting  the  crisis  that 
now  besets  not  only  New  York  but  also,  my 
city  and  many  <Ab»n  Including  Mayor 
Toxmg's  city.  I  would  like  him  to  conclude 
o\ir  presentation  by  telling  you  how  Detroit 
Is  faring. 

MIXED-UP-  JAYCEES 

Mr.  FONQ.  Mr.  President,  a  recent  ed- 
itorial in  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
aptly  reflects  what  I  feel  is  the  true  na- 
ture of  the  life-style  and  relationship  be- 
tween the  various  ethnic  groups  in  our 
Aloha  State.  This  amiable  intermingling 
of  our  citizenry  in  Hawaii,  I  am  proud  to 
say,  gives  added  meaning  to  America's 
Bicentennial  Year. 

I  ask  unanimous  c<Hisent  that  the  ed- 
itorial, entitled  "&flxed-up  Jaycees,"  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoiu). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Mix£d-Up  Jatcees 

A  young  man  named  Bernie  Denhani  came 
in  the  office  the  other  day;  he  said  he  rep- 
resented the  Honolulu  Chinese  Jaycees.  He 
didn't  look  Chinese,  so  we  asked  him  how 
come. 

He  said  he  was  in  the  Chinese  Jayceen  be- 
cause he'd  been  invited  to  Join  by  some  of 
his  Japanese-American  friends.  He  also  said 
the  Chinese  Jaycees  have  some  officers  with 
Japanese  names  and  have  Caucasian  and 
Filipino  members  as  well  as  Chinese.  For  a 
recent  fund-raiser  they  had  a  Portuguese 
sausage  ule. 

There  are  also  the  Honolulu  Japanese  Jay- 
cees, with  Richard  Bauske  as  president. 
Bauske,  who  is  Caucasian -Japanese,  is  one  of 
the  lew  members  of  his  organization  who  can 
speak  fluent  Japanese.  He  says  the  Japanese 
Jaycees  also  have  Chinese,  PUiplno,  Korean. 
Hawaiian  and  Caucasian  members. 

The  Honolulu  Jaycees  used  to  be  primarily 
a  Caucasian  outfit,  but  for  some  years  have 
had  members  and  officers  representing  the 
various  ethnic  groups  in  Hawaii. 

Bau.ske  thinks  Ifs  a  fine  thing  for  the  Jay- 
cee  organizations  to  b«  aU  mixed  up  among 
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ethnic  groups,  even  though  the  ethnic  names 
are  retained,  for  historical  reasons.  We'd  have 
to  agree. 


BALANCE  AND  JUDGMENT  IN  AMER- 
ICAN FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  more 
perhaps  than  in  other  socletiee  there  Is 
a  tendency  toward  excess  In  the  judg- 
ments we  Americans  form  toward  our 
dealings  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Dur- 
ing the  First  World  War  imder  Presi- 
dent Wilson  we  formulated  a  concept  of 
idealistic  but  practical  internationalism 
in  the  form  of  a  world  peacekeeping  or- 
ganization. The  concept  was  sound  and 
wise,  but  the  hopes  we  attached  to  it  were 
extreme,  and  we  recoiled  from  it  almost 
immediately  into  a  sullen,  shortsighted 
and  ultimately  disastrous  isolationism. 

Though  less  far  swinging  than  in  the 
days  of  Wilson  and  the  isolationism  of 
the  interwar  years,  the  pendular  pattern 
has  held  in  our  attitudes  toward  foreign 
policy.  The  isolationism  of  the  thirties 
was  followed  by  a  powerful  resurgence  of 
intemaUonalism  in  World  War  n.  so 
complete  that  the  Senate  gave  Its  advice 
and  consent  to  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter with  little  debate  and  almost  no  dis- 
sent. During  the  cold  war  years  which 
followed,  our  commitment  to  an  active 
foreign  policy  was  almost  total  and 
scarcely  questioned— its  spirit  well  ex- 
pressed in  the  now-famous  words  of 
President  Kennedy's  inaugural — that  we 
would  "pay  any  price,  bear  any  burden, 
meet  any  hardship  •  •  •  to  assure  the 
survival  and  the  success  of  liberty."  The 
terrible  costs  of  Vietnam  put  an  end  to 
this  brave  .spirit,  and  many  influential 
Americans  seem  now  to  have  reverted 
once  again — though  in  lesser  degree — to 
the  view  that  events  and  conflicts  in  dis- 
tant places  are  of  little  importance  to 
the  United  States. 

Throughout  the  60  years  since  Wood- 
row  Wilson's  time  our  attitudes  have 
been  constant  raily  in  their  intensity  on 
one  side  or  the  other.  The  world,  we  have 
thought,  must  be  evei-ything  to  us,  or 
nothing.  Every  major  failure  or  dis- 
appointment seems  to  have  wrenched  us 
loose  of  our  moorings — from  self- absorp- 
tion to  all-out  internationalism  and  then, 
though  lesser  so,  back  again.  We  really 
ought  to  try— as  Mark  Twain  said  "to  get 
out  of  an  experience  only  the  wisdom 
that  is  in  it — and  stop  there.  •  •  • "  we 
are  in  need  of  an  altered  and  more  con- 
stant view  of  our  foreign  relations— a 
view  recognizing  that  some  things  in  the 
world  matter  to  us  greatly,  some  matter 
in  a  lesser  degree. 

The  Congress  has  paralleled  the  Na- 
tion in  its  shifts  of  attitude  and  outlook. 
Periods  of  uncritical  acquiescence  in  the 
executive's  foreign  policy  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  vigorous — and  sometimes  venge- 
ful— reassertions  of  congressional  pre- 
rogative. Such  was  the  case  with  the  neu- 
trality laws  of  the  1930's,  which  tied  the 
executive's  hands  in  foreign  policy  In 
such  a  way  as  to  encourage  German  and 
Japanese  aggression.  There  also  have 
been  certain  excesses — along  with  much 
that  is  constructive — in  the  reassertlon 
of  congressional  prerogative  in  the  wake 
of  Vietnam  and  Watergate.  The  War 


Powers  Act,  the  Case  Act  requiring  the 
reporting  of  executive  agreements,  and 
the  new  congressional  budgeting  pro- 
cedure are  solid— perhaps  historic- 
achievements  toward  more  responsible 
congressional  participation  in  the  mak- 
ing of  national  policy. 

The  excesses  of  recent  Congresses  have 
been  more  of  attitude  than  in  speciflc 
legislation — a  tendency  to  question  the 
good  motives  of  the  executive,  to  carp  at 
individual  officials,  and  in  a  few  instances 
to  deny  the  executive  necessary  latitude 
in  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy.  My  own 
view — as  stated  a  year  ago  upon  my  ac- 
cession to  the  chairmanship  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee — is  that  we  in 
Congress  "have  neither  the  authority 
nor  the  resources  to  participate  in  tiie 
day-to-day  conduct  of  foreign  policy,  but 
we  are  entrusted  with  both  authority  and 
responsibility  to  define  the  objectives  and 
determine  the  direction  of  foreign  policy, 
according  to  our  own  best  Judgment  of 
the  national  Interest."  Our  proper  stance 
toward  the  executive  is  one  of  Judicious 
independence — skeptical  perhaps  but 
friendly,  with  a  continuing  awareness 
that  while  powers  in  our  system  can  be 
separated,  the  national  Interest  cannot. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  it- 
self has  made  several  constructive  inno- 
vations in  the  last  year.  The  committee 
has  completed  action  on  a  new  Interna- 
tional Security  Assistance  and  Arms  Ex- 
port Control  Act  which  rein-esents  the 
most  significant  reform  in  our  foreign 
military  assistance  since  the  program 
began  after  World  War  U.  In  my  speech 
to  the  Senate  a  year  ago  I  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee would  "advance  upon  previous 
initiatives  toward  the  phasing  out  of 
grant  military  aid"  and  also  devise  more 
effective  procedures  for  the  "review  and 
scrutiny  of  our  large  and  growing  mili- 
tary sales." 

I  am  pleased  to  report  today  that  we 
have  made  sulwtantial  progress  toward 
both  of  these  objectives.  Under  the  bill 
approved  by  the  committee  all  foreign 
military  grant  assistance  would  be  ter- 
minated by  October  1.  1977,  except  for 
limited  training  programs  and  specific 
programs  authorised  by  Congress  on  a 
country-by-country  basis.  Under  the 
new  Arms  Export  Control  Act  devised  to 
replace  the  old  Military  Sales  Act  the 
emphasis  of  our  arms  sales  abroad 
would  be  shifted  from  the  promotion  of 
arms  sales  as  a  matter  of  business  to  the 
imposition  of  i-estralnts  on  arms  sales— 
especially  congressional  restraints— as  a 
matter  of  sound  policy. 

Over  the  years  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  regarded  itself  as  having 
public  educational  responsibilities  no 
less  important  than  its  legislative  duties. 
For  this  general  purpose — reinforced  by 
the  observance  of  our  Nation's  bicen- 
tennial— the  committee  is  currently 
conducting  a  series  of  highly  illumi- 
nating hearings  on  "Foreign  Policy 
Choices  for  the  Seventies  and  Eighties." 
In  the  course  of  the  series  thus  far  we 
have  received  testimony  from  a  panel  of 
distinguished  pubUc  opinion  analysts  on 
the  views  and  attitudes  of  the  American 
people  on  current  foreign  policy;  we 
have  heard  the  thoughts  of  several  mem- 
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bei-s  of  the  President's  Cabinet  on  our 
national  goals  and  values;  we  have  re- 
ceived testimony  from  a  panel  of  experts 
on  the  use  of  scarce  and  diminishing 
resources.  We  have  also  heard  a  far- 
ranging  discussion  of  national  security 
from  the  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  an  equally  stimulating  presenta- 
tion of  the  American  labor  movement's 
perspective  from  the  president  of  the 
AFL-CIO. 

We  have  received  presentations  from 
representatives  of  the  business  and 
farming  communities,  and  we  have  heard 
the  thoughts  and  recommendations  of 
several  distinguished  theologians.  Most 
recently  we  have  met  with  mayors  of 
major  cities  and  OovemcMrs  who  provided 
the  committee  with  their  views.  Further 
hearings  are  scheduled  through  the 
spring,  and  we  anticipate  that  the  pub- 
lished hearings  will  be  of  lasting  value 
to  schools  and  universities  around  the 
country  as  well  as  to  interested  citizens 
in  general.  Rewarding  as  this  bicenten- 
nial educational  enterprise  Is.  it  would 
be  even  more  rewarding  If  the  media  fully 
shared  tiie  committee's  commitment  to 
public  educatlcm. 

It  is  not  my  intention  in  these  remarks 
to  cover  every  regfcm  In  the  world  and 
every  major  aspect  of  American  foreign 
policy  but  only  to  cite  those  areas  and 
problems  which  seem  most  crucial  at  the 
beginning  of  1976« 

First  as  always  In  this  nuclear  age  is 
the  problon  of  stabilizing  peace  between 
the  two  nuclear  superpowers,  the  United 
States  and  the  BoTlet  Union.  As  the 
United  States  reassesses  its  position  in 
the  wOTld  in  the  wake  oi  Vietnam,  and 
its  posiUcm  at  home  In  the  wake  of  Wa- 
tergate, both  friends  and  adversaries 
abroad  have  questioned  our  resolve,  our 
constancy,  and  even  our  sdf -confidence. 

In  this  as  in  olber  contexts  it  is  well 
for  m  to  remember  that  the  world  will 
not  stand  stlU  whUe  we  regain  our  bear- 
ings— as  socmer  or  later  surely  we  will. 
In  the  meantime  p<^cies  must  be  made — 
as  to  strategic  arms  control,  the  Middle 
East,  and  AxigoiB,  to  cite  the  most  press- 
ing issues.  Sound  policies  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  emerge  in  an  atmosiAere  of 
endless  congressional  recrimination  to- 
ward the  executive.  The  fact  that  major 
violations  of  law  and  etiiics  have  taken 
place — in  the  White  House  and  perhaps 
too  the  CIA  and  FBI— does  not  mean 
that  these  agencies  have  become  useless 
or  malign. 

So  too — and  here  the  Vietnam  experi- 
ence applies — ^the  dispelling  oi  the  myth 
ol  the  Commimist  mcmolith  must  not 
lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  become  benevolent  or  even  benign. 
By  available  indications  the  Soviet  Unlwi 
both  seeks  and  takes  all  possible  oppor- 
tunities to  expcmd  its  power  and  influ- 
ence. Limiting  and  countering  Soviet 
power  most  assuredly  does  not  require 
us  to  intervene  wherever  they  Intervene. 
Par  from  it — there  are  often  more  effec- 
tive ways  of  reproving  objectionable  be- 
havior than  by  imitating  it.  But  restrain- 
ing Soviet  ambitions  most  assuredly  re- 
quires us  to  maintain  an  ov^tdl  balance 
of  military  and  pcdltlcal  power — at  a  cost 
which  we  are  able  and  willing  to  sustain. 


To  this  end  nothing  is  more  crucial 
than  the  current  negotiation  for  a  sec- 
raid  strategic  arms  agreonait.  Although 
the  outcome  is  still  in  doubt,  it  appears 
that  Secretary  Kissinger  made  encour- 
aging progress  toward  a  possible  new 
SALT  agreement  during  his  January  trip 
to  Moscow — ^for  which  the  Secretary  de- 
serves our  support  and  appreciation.  It 
is  my  hope  that  sound  compromise  is  in 
l^e  making  over  the  hitherto  deadlocked 
issues  of  the  Soviet  Bacldlre  bomber  as 
against  the  American  long-range  cruise 
missile. 

The  possibility  has  been  opened  for  an 
agreement  which  would  not  only  put  lim- 
its on  the  costly,  dsmgerous  rivalry  in 
strategic  arms  but,  by  lowering  the 
Vladivostok  ceilings,  would  actually — 
for  the  first  time — require  reductions  in 
the  vast  nuclear  arsenals  of  the  super- 
powers, starting  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
As  Secretary  Kissinger  said  in  a  speech 
at  San  Francisco  on  February  3, 

If  we  succeed  In  turning  the  Vladivostok 
accord  Into  a  lO-year  agreement,  we  will  have 
croeaed  the  threshold  between  total,  unre- 
strained competition  and  the  difficult  bat 
promising  beginning  of  long-term  strategic 
equilibrium  at  lower  levels  of  forces. 

Let  us  hope  that  Uiis  promise  will  be 
achieved  to  the  extent  of  a  strategic  arms 
agreement  submitted  to  and  approved  by 
Congress  in  this  Bicentennial  Year. 

The  Secretary  also  noted  at  San  Fran- 
cisco that  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  had  already  agreed  that  In 
the  next  phase  of  negotiations  th^ 
would  turn  their  attention  to  reductions 
in  strategic  forces.  The  executive  de- 
serves all  possible  encouragement  from 
Congress  in  this  enterprise,  and  as  they 
imdertake  it,  I  would  commend  to  their 
attention  the  words  of  former  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  September  18, 
1974.  Recalling  his  many  years  of  work 
and  study  In  the  field  of  arms  control,  Mr. 
Rusk  said, 

I  have  Just  about  reached  the  conclusion 
that,  if  real  progress  Is  to  be  made,  the  ap- 
proach must  be  wholesale  rather  than  retail 
and  must  involve  dramatic  simpUolty. 

There  are  other  dimensions  to  detente 
besides  strategic  arms — trade  and  invest- 
ment and  also  cultural  relations.  The 
latter  are  prospering,  but  we  have  come 
to  a  halt  in  the  expansion  of  economic 
relations  since  the  issue  of  free  emigra- 
tion from  the  Soviet  Union  culminated 
in  Soviet  denunciation  of  the  trade 
agreement  of  October  18,  1972.  As  a  re- 
sult there  seems  little  prospect  for  the 
time  being  of  expanded  investment  and 
credits  or  of  nondiscriminatory — or 
most-favored-nation— trade  treatment 
being  accorded  the  Soviet  Union.  Rather 
than  revive  these  difQcult  issues  pre- 
maturely, it  might  be  well  to  make  a 
virtue  of  necessity  by  carefully  reconsid- 
ering for  a  time  the  advantages — or  lack 
of  them — in  expanded  economic  rela- 
tions. The  mood  of  Congress  is  unrecep- 
tive  to  further  initiatives.  The  Russians 
are  not  pressing  the  matter,  and  it  would 
seem  inappropriate  in  any  case  for  us 
to  offer  expanded  economic  relations  at 
a  time  when  the  Soviets  are  taxing  the 


spirit  of  detente  by  their  intervention  in 
Angola. 

In  my  Senate  speech  of  a  year  ago  I 
called  for  gradually  Increasing  trade  and 
investment  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  with  a  view  to  de- 
veloping the  kind  of  "normal,  business- 
like, cordial  dealings  which  can  give  na- 
tions a  vested  interest  in  peace."  I  also 
noted  at  that  time  that  the  transactions 
involved  must  be  economically  sound  and 
that  the  political  benefits  of  trade  were 
always  to  be  regarded  as  mutual,  so  that 
neither  side  "should  demand  either  spe- 
cial economic  treatment  or  unusual  po- 
litical concessions  as  the  price  of  its  co- 
operation." Accordingly,  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  when  the  trade  issue  is  revived 
at  some  future  date,  we  should  not  try 
to  connect  it  to  the  internal  practices  of 
the  Soidet  Union,  however  greatly  we 
may  d^lore  some  of  these.  At  the  same 
time,  we  should  take  care  not  to  l>ecome 
dependent  on  the  Soviet  Union  for  essen- 
tial materials,  especially  in  the  field  of 
energy.  Dr.  Herbert  S.  Levine,  professor 
of  eccmomics  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, otterei  sound  advice  to  our  Gov- 
ernment in  testimony  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  August  15,  1974. 
He  said: 

In  our  economic  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  should  be  hard  bargainers.  We 
should  pursue  our  own  Interests  in  economic 
and  political  Issues.  But  the  commitment  to 
detente  should  be  preserved.  It  Is  in  the 
interest  of  us  all  that  this  be  done. 

I  agree.  I  am  for  detente,  but  I  think 
it  shouki  have  something  for  us  as  well 
as  for  the  Soviets. 

It  is  also— and  more  urgenUy — ^in  the 
interests  of  aU  of  us  that  the  great  pow- 
ers cooperate  to  break  the  dangerous 
stalemate  which,  once  again  has  settled 
upon  the  Middle  East.  The  value  of  last 
year's  Sinai  agreement  was  less  in  what 
it  accomplished — a  limited  withdrawal  of 
forces  in  the  Sinai  desert — than  in  its 
pronoise  of  further,  larger  steps  toward  a 
general  settiement.  Among  the  various 
promises  appended  to  the  Sinai  accord — 
It  is  weU  to  recall — was  the  following 
American  "assurance"-  to  Egypt: 

The  United  States  intends  to  make  a  seri- 
ous effort  to  help  bring  about  further  ne- 
gotiations between  Syria  and  Israel,  in  the 
first  Instance  through  diplomatic  channels. 

In  its  Report  on  the  International  Se- 
curity and  Arms  Export  Controls  Act  of 
1976,  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
noted  that  71  percent  of  all  the  fimds 
authorized  under  the  bill  were  meant  to 
go  to  the  countries  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  committee  went  on  to  say  that: 

It  endorses  the  recent  Sinai  accord  and 
strongly  supports  continued  efforts  to  move 
forward  toward  disengagement  on  the  Golan 
and  other  fronts. 

In  the  Sinai  it  appears  that  a  modicum 
of  de  facto  cooperation  between  the 
Israelis  and  Eg3^tians  is  taking  place. 
The  Israelis  have  moved  back  from  pre- 
viously occupied  lands,  including  the 
captured  oil  fields,  and  the  United  Na- 
tions force  in  the  so-called  buffer  zone 
has  taken  new  positions.  The  United 
States,  after  the  profitable  intercession  of 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger,  has  sent 
technicians  to  man  the  early  warning 
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system  to  see  that  no  violations  of  the 
Sinai  accords  will  take  place.  Our  tech- 
nicians will  advise  both  sides  equally  and 
evenhandedly. 

As  of  now — 6  months  after  the  Sinai 
agreement — no  further  forward  steps  are 
apparent  in  easing  the  Israeli-Arab  ten- 
sions. There  have  been  recurring,  but  un- 
confinned,  reports  of  secret  contacts 
between  Israel  and  Jordan  with  respect 
to  the  West  Bank.  But  it  is  Impossible  to 
tell  if  these  reports  indicate  anything  of 
significance. 

The  troubling  events  in  Lebanon,  in- 
cluding movements  of  Palestinian  Lib- 
eration Army  troops  from  Syria  into  that 
deeply  divided  nation  and  reports  of 
massacres  of  Christians  and  Moslems 
have  added  a  new  and  still  undeter- 
mined quantity  to  the  Middle  East  equa- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  events  in  the 
United  Nations,  including  the  anti- 
Zionist  resolution  and  the  January  Secu- 
rity Coimcil  debate  on  the  Palestinian 
question  has  made  the  outcome  of  a  pos- 
sible solution  even  more  murky,  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  the  Oolan  Heights. 
We  now  BLte  in  a  period  calling  for 
quiet  diplomacy.  In  my  opinion  it  is  time 
to  have  patience,  to  wait  for  the  right 
moment  for  practical  peace  inltlattviBe. 
and  to  discourage  any  state  in  the  region 
from  preemptorily  altering  the  delicate 
balance. 

Perhaps,  therefore,  it  is  Just  as  well  to 
circumvent,  for  the  m<»nent.  the  intrac- 
table issue  of  the  Oolan  because  settle- 
ment of  it  and  other  issues  can  be  re- 
duced to  manageable  proportions  once  a 
suitable  answer  is  foiind  to  the  question 
of  Palestinian  nationalism. 

The  United  Statra  caimot,  should  not, 
and — I  am  confident — will  not  acquiesce 
in  final  settlement  which  does  not  re- 
quire the  Palestinians  to  recognize 
Israel's  right  to  exist,  "within  secure  and 
recognized  boundaries"  as  called  for  in 
Security  Council  Resolution  242. 

In  the  present  situation,  I  believe,  it 
is  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States  to  private  pursue  ideas  with  all 
parties  which  will  bring  closer  to  fruition 
a  realistic  approach  to  peace.  At  the  ap- 
propriate moment,  when  there  is  move- 
ment toward  accommodation  by  all  sides 
In  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  all  peo- 
ples and  nations  in  the  region,  and  only 
then  should  we  move  overtly  to  serve  as 
a  catalyst  for  peace. 

A  closely  related,  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten consideration  is  our  steadily  growing 
dependence  on  imported  oil,  especially 
from  the  Middle  East.  While  our  own 
domestic  oil  production  has  decreased — 
from  a  high  of  11.7  million  barrels  per 
day  in  1972  to  about  10.4  million  barrels 
per  day  in  1975,  according  to  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration — our  overall  con- 
sumption has  continued  to  rise,  reach- 
ing 16.7  million  barrels  per  day  in  1975. 
The  increasing  shortfalls  have  been  met 
of  coiu^e  by  imports,  which  now  accoimt 
for  almost  40  percent  of  our  oil  con- 
sTunption.  And  of  these  imports  a  steadily 
rising  proportion  come  from  the  Middle 
East  and  North  Africa.  In  fact  the  pro- 
portion of  our  overall  oil  imports  coming 
from  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa 
doubled  between  1967  and  1974 — from  10 


to  over  20  percent.  With  virtually  no 
prospect  of  energy  self-suflBciency  in  the 
next  10  years  or  more,  the  United  States 
must  almost  inevitably  rely  heavily  for 
the  foreseeable  future  on  oil  from  Saudi 
Arabia  and  the  other  coimtrles  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula,  which  together  ac- 
count for  almost  half — 47  percent — of 
the  total  known  oil  reserves  of  the  world. 

As  our  need  for  Middle  Eastern  oil 
increases,  so  too  does  our  vulnerability  to 
a  new  embargo.  No  such  embargo  is  now 
tiireatened,  but  as  long  as  the  Arab- 
Israel  conflict  remains  imresolved  the 
threat  will  remain.  And  should  there  be 
another  Arab-Israel  war,  an  embargo 
would  become  virtually  certain — as  cer- 
tain as  our  own  resupply  of  Israel  should 
such  a  war  occur. 

It  is  here  that  our  two  vital  interests — 
in  the  survival  and  security  of  Israel  and 
in  the  oil  and  friendship  of  the  Arabs — 
intersect.  They  cannot  be  separated,  but 
they  can,  I  feel  sure,  be  reconciled — 
through  a  general  settlement  based  on 
guarantees  for  Israel,  withdrawal  from 
occupied  territories,  and  self-determina- 
tion for  the  Palestinian  people. 

In  my  Senate  speech  1  year  ago  I  said 
as  to  Africa  and  other  parts  of  the 
developing  world  that  it  "makes  sense 
for  us  to  abstain  from  political  Interven- 
tion and  especially  frcMn  military  {u;tion 
or  threat."  I  still  think  it  makec  sense 
for  us  to  abstain  from  intervention,  and — 
what  may  be  more  to  the  point  as  events 
are  now  unfolding — it  also  makes  sense 
for  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  to  abstain. 
International  law  and  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  sanctify  the  principle  of 
the  self-determination  of  peoples  and 
also  the  principle  of  nonintervention  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  other  countries. 

Nowhere  in  the  annals  of  law— or.  so 
far  as  I  know,  among  the  himdreds  of 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Seciu-ity  Council  and  General  As- 
sembly over  the  years — is  it  suggested 
that  foreign  military  intervention  is  ac- 
ceptable or  not.  depending  upon  who  is 
doing  the  intervening  and  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  doing  it.  One  may  not 
share  President  Ford's  view  that  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  "lost  their  guts" 
in  refusing  further  aid  for  the  faltering 
pro- Western  factions  in  the  Angolan  civil 
war.  But  it  does  seem  to  me  puzzling 
that  so  much  indignation  has  been  gen- 
erated here  at  home  against  our  own 
limited  and  probably  ill-considered  in- 
volvement, while  the  large-scale  Soviet 
and  Cuban  involvement  is  accepted  with 
scarcely  a  ripple. 

The  issue  in  Angola  may  soon  be  aca- 
demic as  it  appears  that  the  Soviet-Cu- 
ban backed  "Popular  Movement  for  the 
Liberation  of  Angola"  seems  headed  for  a 
military  victory.  It  is  possible  that  the 
MLA  would  have  become  dominant  even 
in  the  absence  of  all  foreign  interven- 
tion, but  we  do  not  know  that  and  prob- 
ably never  will  because  its  current  suc- 
cess is  directly  attributable  to  large-scale 
Soviet  military  supplies  and  a  Cuban 
army  of  over  11,000  men.  The  Organiza- 
tion of  African  Unity  has  now  recog- 
nized the  Popular  Movement  as  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  "People's  Republic  of 
Angola." 


The  United  States  has — or  shoidd 
have — no  quarrel  with  any  of  the  com- 
peting factions  in  Angola,  and  it  is  re- 
grettable that  we  were  not  neutral  from 
the  beginning.  That,  however,  is  no 
longer  the  central  issue  as  far  as  Amer- 
ican national  interest,  detente  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  world  peace  are  con- 
cerned. The  central  issue  now  is  the  prec- 
edent set  by  the  unchallenged  and  suc- 
cessful military  intervention  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Cuba  in  the  civil  war  of 
a  newly  independent  African  country. 
With  all  regard  to  the  hazards  of  his- 
torical analogy,  one  thinks  nonetheless 
of  the  Spanish  civil  war  of  the  thirties, 
of  the  German  and  Italian  military  in- 
tervention which  assured  Franco's  vic- 
tory, and  of  the  feebl?.  ineffectual  pro- 
tests of  the  democracies. 

The  Ford  administration  is  Indeed  pro- 
testing, and  it  is  justified  in  doing  so.  It 
would  do  so.  however,  with  greater  effect 
and  persuasiveness  if  we  ourselves  had 
not  been  meddling  in  Angola,  in  one  way 
or  another,  since  1961,  mostly  on  the  side 
of  the  Salazar  dictatorship  in  Portugal. 
That  association  is  in  part  responsilHe 
for  the  disesteem  in  which  we  are  now 
held  in  much  of  Africa.  It  also  points  to 
a  damaging  blind  spot  in  our  geneial 
outlook  toward  the  developing  countries, 
and  more  particularly  toward  militant 
liberation  movements  in  the  developing 
world :  that  is  our  tendency  to  view  these 
struggles  in  global,  geopolitical,  oold-war 
terms,  rather  than  on  their  own  local 
terms  and  merits. 

All  three  of  the  warring  liberation 
movements  in  Angola  are,  by  available 
evidence,  authentic  nationalist  move- 
ments, each  with  strong  regional  tribal 
support.  There  is  persuasive  evidence  too 
that  the  MPLA  is  not  a  Soviet-type  Com- 
munist movement  but  a  radical  nation- 
alist movement  headed  by  a  Marxist- 
oriented  elite  with  no  desire  to  be  domi- 
nated by  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  could  probably  have  opened  com- 
munications with  the  MPLA  leadership 
some  time  ago  if  we  had  not  viewed 
them  through  the  distorting  prism  of  a 
cold  war  perspective.  It  also  seems  likely 
that  it  will  in  due  course  become  feasi- 
ble— and  perhaps  advantageous — for  us 
to  establish  normal,  even  cordial  rela- 
tions with  an  Angolan  government 
headed  by  the  Popular  Movement— even 
though  they  will  have  won  their  power 
through  Soviet-Cuban  military  interven- 
tion. Indeed,  on  the  basis  of  previous 
Soviet  ventures  in  Africa  and  the  Middle 
East,  it  seems  probable  that  their  clients 
will  soon  enough  wish  to  be  rid  of  them, 
and  to  that  end  will  also  wish— like 
Egypt,  for  example — to  establish  cordial 
relations  with  the  United  States. 

The  danger  of  Soviet-Cuban  interven- 
tion in  Angola  arises  less  from  the  ad- 
vantages the  intervening  powers  will 
gain — which  are  likely  to  be  transient — 
than  from  the  precedent  of  successful 
violation  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  Having  purged 
ourselves  of  our  own  recent  misadven- 
tiu-e  in  Southeast  Asia,  we  are  now  in  a 
position  to  return  to — and  to  reassert— 
traditional  American  principles:  non- 
intervention, the  self-determination  of 
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peoples,  and  the  striving  for  an  Inter- 
national system  under  the  rule  of  law. 
In  order  to  assert  these  principles  per- 
suasively and  with  any  hope  of  success, 
we  must  of  course  abide  by  them 
ourselves. 

But  if  we  do  abide  by  them,  we  are 
also  entitled  to  assert  them  as  Inter- 
national standards — to  preach,  so  to 
speak,  what  we  practice.  We  could  then 
remind  our  fellow  members  of  the  United 
Nations  of  the  principles  and  purposes 
of  the  Charter  which  they — and  we — 
have  so  woefully  failed  to  uphold.  We 
could  call  upon  them  then  to  revive  and 
enforce  tlie  peace-keeping  provisions  of 
the  Charter  and  to  begin  to  make  of  the 
United  Nations  what  Woodrow  Wilson 
hoped  his  League  would  be— "a  perma- 
nent clearinghouse  where  evei-y  nation 
can  come,  Uie  small  as  well  as  the  great." 


UNEMPLOYMENT:  CAUSES  AND 
POSSIBLE  CURES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the 
perceptive  careers  editor  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  Jack  Houston,  has  written  a 
superb  series  oi  six  articles  on  the  root 
causes  for  imempioyment  and  possible 
remedies  for  lowering  the  ciu-rent  high 
unemployment  rate.  He  draws  a  bleak 
picture  of  the  unemployment  problems 
faced  by  certain  segments  of  our  popula- 
tion. The  hardest  hit  group  is  blacks.  For 
the  first  three-quarters  of  1975,  black 
unemployment  averaged  13.9  percent, 
while  for  whites,  it  was  7.8  percent. 

Mrs.  Helen  Ginsburg,  a  consulting 
econ(Nnlst.  is  quoted  by  Houst<Hi  as  stat- 
ing that  the  black  teenage  unemploy- 
ment rate  has  increased  six  times  faster 
than  the  unemployment  rate  for  white 
teoiagers  in  the  last  20  years,  although 
the  educational  gap  between  the  two 
groups  has  narrowed.  In  1954,  white  teen- 
age unemployment  was  12.1  percent  com- 
pared with  16.6  percent  for  black  teen- 
agers. By  1974,  the  white  rate  was  14  per- 
cent while  the  black  rate  was  a  precipi- 
tous 32.9  percent. 

Mr.  Houston  also  notes  that  most 
women — who  c(Hnprise  40  percent  of  oiur 
labor  force — work  becaase  their  pay- 
Aecks  are  needed  for  rent,  food  and  fuel, 
not  Just  for  pin  money.  We  must  be 
Just  as  concerned  about  the  plight  of 
out-of-work  women  as  out-of-work  men. 
he  suggested.  For  the  first  three  quarters 
of  1975,  the  imempioyment  rate  for 
women  was  8.1  percent  compared  with 
6.3  percent  for  men. 

Two  other  Chicago  Tribune  articles  (m 
the  same  subject  also  merit  attention. 
Stanley  Ziemba  and  Monroe  Anderson 
have  written  stories  which  bring  alive  the 
depresslngly  high  Joblessness  rates  In 
the  limer  city  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Ziemba  has  also  written  an  excel- 
lent analysis  of  an  Urban  Institute  study 
that  suggests  that  the  real  imonploy- 
ment  rate  is  much  higher  than  the  rate 
reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  these 
well-documented  and  finely  wrlttefk 
Chicago  Tribune  series  and  subsequettl 
Mtides  on  related  topics  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 


lliere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Dec.  7, 1975] 

Jobless  "NoHPBOBLBMa"  RsiCAtN — Only 

Moke  So 

(By  Jack  Houston) 

Little  Uaa  changed  since  former  Treasury 
Secretary  John  Connally  deBned  youth  and 
minority  unemployment  as  a  nonproblem 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  In 
Congress.  , 

Little,  that  is,  but  the  figures:  they  ve 
gone  up. 

Today,  total  unemployment  for  the  first 
three-quarters  of  1975  averages  8.5  per  cent. 
For  teen-agers,  the  rate  averages  20.3  per 
cent.  For  blacks.  It's  13.9  per  cent.  And  for 
women,  Ifs  8.1  per  cent  compared  with  only 
6.8  per  cent  for  men. 

In  their  short  Ufetime.  teen-agers  have 
known  nothing  less  than  "double-digit"  Job- 
lessness. WhUe  unemployment  for  whites 
only  has  averaged  7.8  per  cent  the  first  nine 
months  of  this  year,  black  unemployment  U 
nearly  twice  that  rate.  In  fact.  Jobless  rates 
for  blacks  are  higher  In  their  "best"  years 
than  fOT  whites  In  their  "worst"  years  of  un- 
employment. 

And  for  women,  who  comprise  nearty  40 
per  cant  of  the  nation's  total  work  force,  un- 
employment can  cause  serious  financial 
hardships. 

Yet,  some  government  officials,  politicians, 
and  business  and  Industrial  leaders  conclude 
unemployment  Is  a  problem  that  can  heal 
itself. 

Through  the  years,  views  similar  to  Con- 
nally's  have  been  rather  typical— In  fact, 
prevalent.  As  a  nation,  America  consistently 
has  tolerated  high  unemployment,  particu- 
larly among  various  subgroups  within  Its 
society. 

Some  economists  believe  such  a  laissez- 
faire  attitude  Is  good  for  the  country.  Unem- 
ployment, they  say.  Is  a  type  of  bloodletting 
that  purifies  the  American  economic  system. 

Others,  however,  content  that  for  a  govern- 
ment to  Ignore  such  a  social  problem  as  un- 
employment is  to  Invite  decay  of  a  system 
It  wants  to  preserve.  Left  alone,  they  say,  un- 
employment can  grow  unexpectedly  and 
swiftly. 

Consider  the  12  months  ending  last  March. 
In  that  year,  the  Jobless  rate  rose  to  8.7  per- 
cent fr(Hn  6.1  per  cent  a  year  earlier.  The 
number  of  Jobless  workers  rose  to  8  mil- 
lion from  4.6  mUUon  persons.  Thus,  In  a 
year's  time,  3.4  million  workers  were  out  of 
Jobs. 

If  other  workers  who  dipped  out  of  the 
labor  force  too  discouraged  to  keep  loooklng 
are  Included,  the  number  Is  even  larger.  And 
the  figures  do  not  Include  those  working  part 
time  because  they  could  not  find  full-time 
employment. 

Thus,  some  economists  estimate  the  num- 
ber of  Job-seeking,  discouraged,  and  Involun- 
tary part-time  workers  last  Ifarch  at  as  many 
as  13  million,  or  6  million  more  than  the  "of- 
ficial" figures  show. 

Official  unemployment  figures  do  show 
with  some  accuracy  that  Joblessness  strikes 
disproportionately  at  teenagers,  minorities, 
and  women  In  the  labor  force. 

Last  spring,  for  example,  when  unemploy- 
ment hit  its  highest  level  since  the  Depres- 
sion years,  the  average  overall  Jobless  rate  for 
the  second  quarter  was  8.9  per  cent.  But  for 
teen-agers.  It  was  20.6  per  cent. 

For  blacks  and  other  minorities  the  same 
quarter,  the  average  rate  was  14.3  per  cent, 
compared  with  8.2  per  cent  for  whites.  For 
women,  the  average  rate  was  8.5  per  cent, 
compared  with  7.1  per  cent  for  men. 

Tet,  unemployment  Is  detrimental  to  all 
workers  and  should  be  a  major  concern,  many 
•oonomlsts   believe.    By   volume,    a   greater 


n\imber  of  adults,  whites,  and  men  are  with- 
out Jobs  than  teen-agers.  mln<Hltle8.  and 
women,  simply  because  there  are  more  of 
them  In  the  labor  force  to  begin  with. 

The  ciurent  high  unemployment  seems  to 
be  here  to  stay  for  awhile.  So  the  time  is  ripe 
to  re-examine  lt«  nature,  its  causes,  and  some 
suggested  cures. 

Generally,  economists  recognize  three  main 
types  for  unemployment:  normal,  structural, 
and  deficient  demand. 

Normal  unemployment  occurs  even  when 
Jobs  are  plentiful,  because  workers  constantly 
quit  Jobs  or  are  fired,  and  because  others  are 
entering  the  labor  force  for  the  first  time  or 
re-entering  It. 

WhUe  normal  unemployment  affects  all 
workers.  It  is  most  common  among  teen- 
agers, women,  and  seasonal  workers  such  as 
farm  and  construction  laborers. 

Structural  unemployment  results  from  a 
work  force  of  persons  trained  In  skills  not 
suitable  for  the  available  jobs.  The  existence 
of  this  category  partly  explains  how  there 
can  be  high  unemployment  at  the  same  time 
many  employers  cannot  find  workers  to  fill 
specialized  Jobs — for  any  price. 

Deficient  demand  unemployment  Involves 
a  lack  of  need  for  workers  during  periods  of 
decreased  business  activity.  Also  called  cycli- 
cal imempioyment.  It  occurs  when  the  niim- 
ber  of  workers  avaUable  In  the  labor  foroe 
grows  faster  than  the  number  of  new  Jobs. 

During  a  recession,  it  becomes  difficult  to 
keep  disadvantaged  qroups  of  workers  such 
as  teen-agers,  minorities,  and  women  frran 
falling  even  further  behind  in  their  careers, 
Helen  Ginsburg,  a  New  York  consulting  econ- 
omist, sajm. 

In  her  monograph,  "Unemployment,  Sub- 
employment,  and  PubUc  Policy"  (New  York 
University  School  of  Social  Work,  1976),  she 
says  the  limited  employment  progress  such 
groups  may  achieve  In  good  times  can  easily 
be  washed  away  In  recessions. 

Under  "last  hired,  first  fired"  practice,  for 
example,  layoffs  faU  most  heavily  on  those 
workers  most  recently  hired,  who  tend  also 
to  be,  historically,  those  most  often  discrim- 
inated against — women  and  minorities. 

WhUe  Interest  In  the  problem  and  Its  cure 
Is  renewed  In  recessionary  times,  solutions 
are  much  more  difficult  to  attain,  Olnsburg 

BAYS. 

"Making  employment  breakthroughs  Is  dif- 
ficult enough  even  in  the  best  of  times,"  she 
says.  "But  when  Joblessness  is  widespread 
and  layoffs  the  order  of  the  day,  the  power 
of  government  agencies  to  hasten  change  is 
frustrated." 

But  some  kind  of  change  Is  necessary.  Ac- 
cording to  Leon  H.  Keyserling,  a  consulting 
economist  and  attorney  and  former  chairman 
under  President  Truman  of  the  CouncU  of 
Economic  Advisers,  this  nation  Is  paying  for 
Its  neglect  at  an  annual  rate  of  about  $218 
billion  in  lost  gross  national  product. 

This  means  "a  loss  of  more  than  $50  billion 
In  public  revenues  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment at  the  existing  tax  rate,"  he  says. 

Jobless  workers  do  not  produce  goods  and 
services.  Neither  do  they  pay  taxes.  But  they 
do  drain  the  economy  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation and  other  supportive  programs 
such  as  welfare  at  an  annual  cost  of  about 
«15  blUlon. 

Meantime,  the  federal  govenunent  cuts 
taxes  while  local  and  state  governments  are 
raising  them,  thus  counteracting  federal  at- 
tempts at  stimulative  fiscal  policy. 

And  while  the  federal  government  creates 
a  handful  of  public  service  Jobs,  state  and 
local  governments  are  laying  off  regular  em- 
ployees. 

Joblessness  Is  Stobt  or  Teens'  Livks 

(By  Jack  Houston) 
Oiur  Nation's  young  people  suffer  most  from 
lack  of  Jobs — and  from  government's  lack  of 
concern  about  unemployment. 
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la  tlMlr  brief  ll/Mpaa,  teen-agers  have 
kaown  notblog  less  tban  "double-digit" 
joblewinesa.  Aod  because  "the  average  Amer- 
ican" lives  with  tbe  problem  far  below  tbia 
level,  tbe  averages  appear  to  work  against  our 
youth. 

"Unfortunately,"  aays  Helen  Oinsburg,  a 
New  York  consulting  economist,  "youth  un- 
employment Is  not  necessarily  defined  aa  a 
problem."  To  oflVclals  and  poUtlclans  In  a 
position  to  do  something  about  their  plight. 
Uxe  young  somehow  seem  lesn  real  members 
of  tbe  nation's  labM'  force,  she  says. 

Yet,  many  labor  economists  believe  ther* 
la  sufficient  reason  to  take  their  situation  se- 
riously. 

John  Shea  of  Hillside  knows  first-hand  tbe 
problem  of  unemployment. 

Though  be  turned  20  last  month,  the  prob- 
lem shadows  him. 

Last  winter  he  was  laid  off  bis  factory  Job 
and  couldnt  find  work  for  months.  He  en- 
tered school  but  needed  a  part-time  Job  that 
would  fit  his  hours  and  meet  expenses. 

Finally,  he  got  one,  but  a  few  weeks  later 
business  tiurned  bad  and  he  was  laid  off. 

After  several  weeks  of  summer  employ- 
ment, John  earned  enough  money  to  enroll  at 
Western  Illinois  University.  Now  he's  home 
for  the  holidays,  considering  whether  to  drop 
out  of  school  and  earn  the  money  to  meet 
his  college  expenses. 

His  experience  Is  typical. 
.    As  a  group,  teen-agers  maintain  tbe  high- 
est unemployment  rates  In  the  nation,  mak- 
ing age  differences  in  the  Jobless  sector  even 
more  pronounced  tban  racial  differences. 

Teen-age  unemployment  is  higher  now 
than  it  was  two  decades  ago.  In  fact,  it  has 
xtot  fallen  below  10  percent  since  19&3. 

Hardest  hit  within  this  group  are  blade 
women. 

Last  year,  before  the  brunt  of  recession, 
unemployment  averaged  16X)  percent  for  all 
16  through  19-year»  olds  in  the  labor  force. 
That  was  nearly  three  times  the  national 
average  for  total  unemployment  in  1974. 

By  last  January,  youth  unemployment  had 
reached  21.4  per  cent.  Recent  data  abow 
teen-a^  unemployment  running  at  30.8  per 
cent,  compared  with  the  national  average  of 
SJi  per  oent. 

Yet  despite  their  dllBculty  In  finding  Jobs. 
young  people  find  work  an  Important  aspect 
of  their  daUy  lives. 

-Work  Is  the  primary  activity  of  many 
taen-agers,"  notes  Mrs.  Oinsburg  In  her  moo- 
ograph,  "Unemployment,  Snbemployment, 
and  PubUc  Policy"  (New  York  University 
School  of  Social  Work,  1975]. 

A  major  reason  for  blgb  unemployment 
among  yoimg  people  Is  their  lack  of  experl- 
enoe.  But  there  are  other  barriers. 

In  the  last  half  of  the  19908.  for  example, 
the  "loose  labor  market"  that  prevailed  ( that 
Is,  more  Job  applicants  than  Jobel  helped 
fuel  high  youth  unemplojrroent.  Then  In  the 
'Wb,  the  fire  was  fanned  by  Increasing  nom- 
bers  of  young  people  who  were  products  of 
the  post-World  War  II  baby  l9oom  entering 
the  labor  force  for  the  first  time. 

In  years  of  relatively  low  unemployment, 
when  many  yo\ing  people  who  would  have 
competed  for  civilian  Jobs  were  In  the  armed 
forces,  the  labor  market  rtlll  was  unable  to 
provide  a  sufficient  number  of  Jobs  for  those 
seeking  them.  So  youth  unemployment  re- 
mained high. 

Many  of  these  same  problems,  as  well  as 
others,  persist  today.  For  example,  students 
who  must  work  have  difficulty  finding  part- 
time  Jobs  that  fit  Into  their  school  schedules. 
Youths  out  of  school  stni  must  compete  for 
Jobs  with  older  workers  in  a  labor  market 
where  Jobs  are  scarcer  than  applicants. 

Meanwhile,  racial  barriers  tend  to  com- 
pound the  problem. 

Data  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  StatUtlo-s 
show  that  In  1884.  teen-age  unemployment 
wajj  la.l  per  cent  for  whites  but  16.6  per 


cent  for  blacks.  By  1974,  tbe  white  lat*  had 
risen  to  14.0  per  cent,  while  the  black  zate 
bad  soared  to  32.0  per  cent. 

Over  the  two  decades  the  black  rate  had 
Increased  more  than  rlx  tlmee  as  fast  as  the 
white  rate,  Mrs.  Oinsburg  notes.  Yet.  during 
the  same  i>erlod,  tbe  gap  between  education 
levels  of  both  groups  narrowed  considerably. 

•Nor  does  the  unemployment  rate  tell  the 
whole  story,"  she  says.  "Teen-age  blacks  are 
less  likely  to  be  In  the  labor  force  whether  or 
not  they  are  enrolled  In  school.  The  especially 
harsh  Job  market  conditions  faced  by  |them] 
has,  understandably,  made  some  of  them  give 
up." 

Sex  discrimination  adds  to  the  burden, 
forcing  many  black  women  who  are  willing 
and  able  to  work  onto  welfare. 

And  there  are  other  serious  consequences, 
Mrs.  Oinsburg  notes. 

"For  black  youngsters,  joblessness  too  often 
portends  the  limited  opportxmltles  of  adult 
lUe. 

Tbe  situation  of  young  black  adults  Is  par- 
ticularly striking  when  you  look  at  the  gov- 
ernment figures.  Last  year,  for  example,  un- 
employment among  20  to  24-year-old  blacks 
stood  at  14.7  per  cent  for  males  and  17.4  per 
cent  for  females.  This  compared  with  8  6  per 
cent  and  8.2  per  cent  rates  for  their  white 
counterparts. 

The  lack  of  economic  opptortunlty  also  has 
been  a  key  factor  In  generating  youthful 
crime.  A  study  on  crime,  youth,  and  the  labor 
force,  made  in  1972,  linked  high  crime  and 
low  labor  force  participation  In  urban  areas 
for  18  and  19-year-old  male  youths. 

"Unemployment  retards  normal  family 
formation  and  Idleness  and  absence  of  legiti- 
mate work  increase  tbe  appeal  of  illegitimate 
activities."  Mrs.  Oinsburg  notes. 

"Unless  many  more  Jobs  are  provided  In 
-our  society,  the  high  rates  of  unemployment 
for  youths  In  recent  years  may  simply  por- 
tend escalating  unemployment  rates  further 
up  the  age  hierarchy  and  lead  to  an  Increase 
In  public  dependency." 

JoBusss   Rati   Hisiust   Amonc   Buiou 
(By  Jack  Houston) 

Tbe  burden  of  unemployment  learta  beavUy 
on  the  backs  of  black  Americans. 

Ernest  Fraeler,  29,  a  black  from  the  West 
Oarfleld  commxmlty,  got  fired  from  hte  f90- 
a-week  Job  dxning  the  crnrent  recession  when 
he  failed  to  show  up  for  work  for  two  days. 

He  was  out  looking  for  a  better  Job  In  order 
to  support  his  three  children. 

He  was  earning  $2.60  an  hour  as  a  materials 
handler,  making  boxes  and  packing  hats. 
When  he  returned  to  work,  his  boas  fired 
htm,  saying  be  needed  someone  on  the  Job 
every  day,  so  he  gave  rn«1er*8  Job  to  some- 
one dae. 

It  wasn't  the  first  time  Prazler  had  been 
out  of  work.  It  probably  wont  be  the  last. 
He's  been  unemployed  three  times  before,  the 
longest  time  In  1969  when  he  «-as  out  of  a  Job 
a  year. 

His  best-paying  Job  was  In  tbe  steel  mflli — 
•4  an  hour — but  In  reoent  years  be  baBBt 
been  able  to  match  that  wage. 

"I'm  handy  with  my  hands."  he  aald.  "I 
could  work  on  the  streets  doing  home  re- 
pair, but  I  don  t  have  tbe  tools." 

He  used  to  have  a  oar.  but  it  was  de- 
molished in  an  accident.  If  be  could  find  an- 
other Job,  it  would  have  to  be  close  to  borne. 

Por  a  blacdi  man,  Frajsier's  story  Is  not 
that  unusual. 

In  recent  years,  eflleial  unemployment 
rates  for  blacks  were  higher  In  their  "best " 
years  than  for  Whites  In  their  "worst"  years. 

White  unemployment  since  1954,  for  ex- 
ample, only  reached  as  high  as  6  percent  In 
the  recession  years  of  1958  and  1961.  For 
blacks,  the  Jobless  rate  never  dropped  to  that 
level. 

"Amont;  black  people,  uuemployment  is 
double  that  for  whites;  some  ghetto  areas 


have  up  to  half  thetr  populatlocia  out  of  mtik 
or  in  marginal  Jobs,"  says  Vernon  E.  JonUn 
Jr..  executive  director  of  the  NaUonal  Dibia 
Lmtgue. 

"That,  by  any  definition,  araoimts  to  a 
major  depression  for  black  worken." 

In  other  words,  what  may  be  a  seven  re- 
cession for  most  white  workers  has  been  on 
outright  depression  for  blacks  and  ettatf 
minorities. 

Until  this  year,  white  unemployment  In  tbe 
last  20  years  has  ranged  between  a  kiw  of 
3.1  per  cent  and  a  high  of  6.1  per  cent.  Black 
unemployment,  however,  ranged  between  6.4 
per  cent  and  12.6  per  cent. 

The  situation  has  grown  worse  during  the 
current  recession  for  bcth  whites  and  m»>^ 
White  unemployment  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  this  year  has  averaged  7.8  per  oent. 
For  blacks,  the  average  reached  13.8  per  oent. 

Last  year,  the  national  average  unemploy- 
ment rate  was  5.6  per  cent.  At  the  same  time 
the  average  rate  for  whites  was  only  6  per 
oent  whUe  it  was  10  per  cent  for  blacks. 

Now,  In  the  wake  of  the  sixth  poet-World 
War  II  recession,  white  unemployment  bu 
climbed  subetantlaUy,  but  its  7.8  per  sent 
average  rate  would  be  considered  low  for 
black  workers. 

The  National  Urban  League  as  well  as  other 
organizations  believes  the  official  Bureau  ef 
Labor  Statistics  figures  seriously  understate 
the  nation's  Jobless  rates  Instead  of  14  per 
cent  of  the  nation's  black  workers  unem- 
ployed, the  league  sets  the  rate  nearer  3S 
per  cent,  or  one  In  every  four  black  wortters 

ITxe  league  bases  lU  figrires  on  a  formola 
devised  by  the  Joint  Econoaolc  Committee 
that  adds  to  the  number  ot  officially  onein- 
ployed  the  ntunber  of  disoouraged  wortcere 
and  those  part-time  worken  who  want  to 
work  f\ill-tlm«. 

The  league  also  suggests  that  In  poverty 
areas  the  actual  jobless  rate  among  blacks  is 
triple  that  of  the  official  rate. 

This  same  formula  was  used  by  toe  Chicago 
Urban  League  in  October  to  set  tbe  clt^t 
Mack  unemployment  rate  above  86  per  cent 

History  shows,  however,  that  black  unem- 
ployment wasn't  always  ao  far  abead  of  Us 
white  counterpart.  In  fact,  between  1S48  and 
1964,  the  lowest  black  unemployment  rates 
actnaUy  overlapped  the  highest  white  rat«. 

"In  four  of  the  (five J  years,  annual  black 
unemployment  dropped  below  «  per  cent,  and 
in  three  of  the  years  to  balow  the  white  higlj 
of  6.6  per  cent  reached  in  1048,"  notes  Bden 
Oinsburg,  a  New  York  consulting  eoonomlst 

The  gap  between  whit*  and  black  has 
continually  widened  alnoe  the  and  of  tbe 
Korean  War.  however.  A  number  ot  factors 
contributed  to  this. 

In  the  mld-*608.  for  example.  bla£ks  mi- 
grating into  urban  areas  from  the  rural  south 
faced  difficult  eoonomle  eondlttons  unllkt 
their  white  counterparts  In  the  '40b  and  fOe, 
Mrs.  Oinsburg  says. 

During  those  decades,  labor  markets  wste 
often  Ught  and  production  work  provided 
expanding  empl03rment  opportonlttes.  de- 
spite discrimination,  even  for  those  with  few 
skill-?  and  reUtlvely  little  education.  By  1866. 
manufacturing  had  replaced  agriculture  ae 
the  leading  employer  of  black  wofkers. 

Then,  three  recessions  between  1994  and 
IB61.  oomblaed  with  the  aoceleratton  of 
technical  change,  took  Its  toll  agakut  Usfiks. 
WhUe  factory  Jobs  did  not  dta^ipear.  the 
growth  of  such  Jobs  beoaaoe  alqggish  and 
the  need  for  production  workers  was  reduced 
drastically. 

Rapid  segregation  of  metropolitan  areas, 
encouraged  by  government  housing  and 
transportation  policies,  also  has  contributed 
to  higher  tmemployment  latas  for  blacks 
ttaem  the  late  IKOs. 

lianj  ettlca  kwt  Jobs  «r  mapMijtd  tfow 
employment  growUi.  At  <toa  «une  Um»,  la- 
adequate  public  transportation  expanded 
employment  opportunities  In  suburban  area^. 
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irbUe  making  tbe  new  Jobs  Inaccessible  to 
Inner-city  blacks. 

Housing  segregation  based  on  race  and 
income  also  helped  perpetuate  the  problem. 

cmarles  0.  KlUlngsworth,  a  well-known 
snd  respected  economist  at  Michigan  State 
University,  believes  a  major  cause  of  the  gap 
between  black  and  white  unemployment 
rates  Is  direct!  y  related  to  the  concentration 
of  blacks  ill  inner  cities. 

"We've  got  to  find  some  way  to  move  these 
surplus  people  to  where  the  Jobs  are,"  he 
says.  "We  must  develop  Incentives  to  motl- 
Tste  them  out  of  the  urban  ghettos." 

Mrs.  Oinsburg  agrees. 

"Unfortunately,  there  is  little  reason  to 
believe  that  black  unemployment  can  be 
brought  down  very  much  without  specific 
policies.  Including  maintenance  of  tighter 
labor  markets,  creation  of  public  service  Jobs, 
»nd  Increased  efforts  to  achieve  greater 
•quality  in  the  Job  and  housing  markets," 
the  says. 

The  result  of  massive  and  continuing  un- 
employment, says  Jordan  of  the  NatKmal 
Urban  League,  is  "decayed  cities,  personal 
misery,  waste  of  productive  potential,  in- 
flation, social  unrest,  perpetuation  of  dis- 
crimination, and  a  host  of  other  negative 
(actors.  .  .  ." 

THT  "PIN  MOHET"  MTTHS  PRSVAII.  DESPrTB 

Needs  op  Wokking  Woiten 
(By  Jack  Houston) 

Women — unlike  men — do  not  have  to  work, 
it  often  has  been  said.  Their  pay — referred  to 
ks  "pin  money" — really  is  not  essential.  For 
tbem,  work  Is  Just  a  frivolous  activity. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  tbe  truth. 

"I'm  surprised  to  hear  that  myth  still  per- 
itiiits,"  says  Darlene  Stille,  chairperson  of 
Women  Employed,  a  local  orgaulzatlon  seek- 
ing better  Job  opportunities  for  women.  Tbe 
myth,  she  says.  Is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts. 

"Women  work  because  we  have  to  work. 
We  have  to  pay  oiu-  rent.  We  must  buy  food 
and  clothing." 

While  women  as  well  as  men  niay  have 
valid,  noneconomic  reasons  for  working,  the 
lact  remains  that  millions  of  American 
women  also  have  more  compelling  economic 
reasons  for  seeking  Jobs. 

Unemployment  can  cause  serious  financial 
liardships  for  them. 

Today,  women  comprise  nearly  40  per  cent 
o(  the  nation's  civilian  work  force.  Yet  last 
year  their  unemployment  rate  was  more  than 
a  third  higher  than  that  of  men. 

That  difference  may  not  look  impressive  on 
statistical  charts,  but  many  economists  be- 
lieve the  gap  between  the  sexes  is  greatly 
understated.  There  Is  more  bidden  unem- 
ployment among  women,  they  contend. 
Women  are  more  likely  than  men  to  drop  out 
of  the  Job  market  when  they  can't  find  Jobs. 

Unemployment  among  women  may  become 
even  more  of  a  critical  problem  than  It  Is 
today,  says  Helen  Oinsburg,  a  consulting 
economist  In  New  York. 

"Family  size  Is  declining  and  vi'omen  with 
smaller  families  are  more  likely  to  participate 
in  tbe  labor  force  than  mothers  of  large 
(amines."  she  says.  "Divorces  are  on  the  up- 
swing and  divorced  women  have  higher  labor 
force  participation  rates  than  women  In  any 
other  category." 

The  women's  liberation  movement  in 
.^mprica  has  stimulated  the  desire  of  some 
women  to  take  on  paying  Jobs.  As  propor- 
tionately more  women  enter  tbe  labor  force 
in  coming  years,  the  need  for  more  Jobs  to 
absorb  them  will  increase. 

Ii"  there  are  insufficient  Jobs  to  meet  this 
t:eed.  even  higher  unemployment  will  occur. 

"Since  families  headed  by  women  are  a 
^rowing  portion  of  poor  families,"  notes 
■Mrs.  Olnsbtirg,  "lack  of  Jobs  for  women  may 
lucrease  the  pain  of  poverty  and  cause  a 
greater  reliance  on  welfare." 


Oovernment  figures  show  that  in  1973 
there  were  7.7  mllliou  single  women  In  tbe 
labor  force  who  depended  upon  personal 
earnings  for  support.  In  addition,  there  were 
2.6  million  widows,  2.3  million  divorcees,  and 
1.4  million  married  women  not  living  with 
their  hiisbands. 

About  4.3  mUlion  chUdren  under  18  were 
living  in  families  headed  by  women  in  the 
labor  force  that  same  year. 

Meantime,  there  were  19.8  million  mar- 
ried women  in  the  labor  force  who  also  were 
living  in  traditional  husband-wife  families. 

"Wives  make  an  Important  contribution 
to  family  Income,  Mrs.  Oinsburg  says.  "Their 
contribution  would  be  even  greater  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  women  tend  to  earn 
less  than  men,  even  when  they  do-the  same 
kind  of  work." 

"(Their]  earnings  account  for  28  per  cent 
of  family  income  In  husband-wife  families. 
Far  from  being  frivolous,  a  decision  for  both 
(marriage]  partners  to  work  Is  strongly  based 
In  family  economics." 

In  a  monograph  prepared  for  the  Center 
for  Studies  In  Income  Maintenance  Policy 
at  New  York  University  School  of  Social 
Work,  Mrs.  Oinsburg  notes  that  many  fami- 
lies, both  black  and  white,  barely  make  ends 
meet  without  two  Incomes.  And  tinfortunate- 
ly,  she  says,  black  families  still  require  two 
earners  to  attain  Incomes  nearly  comparable 
to  those  of  white  ftuniiles. 

Oovernment  data  show  that  half  of  the 
nonfarm  wives  in  the  labor  force  In  1973 
were  married  to  men  who  earned  less  than 
(9,144  the  previous  year.  Half  the  husbands 
of  black  women  workers  earned  less  tban 
$7,246. 

Forty-two  per  cent  of  unemployed  male 
family  heads  had  wives  who  were  employed 
in  1973.  The  wives'  earnings,  plus  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  helped  maintain  their  family 
Income. 

Unemployed  women  who  are  heads  of  fami- 
lies, however,  are  far  less  able  to  rely  on  other 
earners  In  a  household  than  men. 

The  median  Income  of  families  with  chU- 
dren headed  by  a  Jobless  woman  in  1973  was 
only  $3,540,  less  than  the  amount  for  similar 
families  in  which  the  mother  was  not  In  the 
labor  force. 

Mrs.  Oinsburg  says  there  are  several  rea- 
sons for  high  itnemployment  rates  among 
women. 

Regardless  of  their  education  and  training, 
women  still  face  more  restrictive  hiring  prac- 
tices by  employers  than  men.  Also,  the  per- 
vasiveness of  "sextagged  Jobs"  cuts  down  the 
options  open  to  most  women  entering  the 
labor  market. 

In  areas  where  there  are  few  female  Jobs, 
a  wife  who  wants  to  work  must  remain  Tin- 
employed,  because  the  htisband's  place  of 
employment  usually  determines  where  the 
married  couple  will  live. 

Also,  unemployed  women  tend  to  move  In 
and  out  of  labor  force  because  many  of  them, 
as  wives,  have  been  raising  families.  Once 
they  do  find  Jobs,  they  are  among  the  first 
to  be  laid  off  In  recessions  because  they  have 
not  built  up  enough  Job  seniority. 

"Employers  are  using  the  recession  ae  an 
excuse  to  wipe  out  all  the  gains  made  by 
women  In  recent  years  under  affirmative  ac- 
tion programs,"  according  to  chairperson 
Stille  of  Women  Unemployed. 

Wllma  Stevens,  president  of  the  Chicago 
chapter  of  the  National  Organization  for 
Women,  says  the  only  solution  to  high  un- 
employment among  women  is  to  create  more 
Jobs  for  everyone.  NOW  supports  House  Bill 
60,  entitled  the  Equal  Opportunity  and  Full 
Employment  Act  of  1976.  she  says. 

The  bill  was  introduced  to  Congress  earlier 
this  year  by  Rep.  Augustus  F.  Hawkins  (D, 
Cal.]  and  Henry  S.  Reuas  (D.,  Wis.].  A  similar 
bill  was  Introduced  In  the  Senate  (850]  by 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  (D.,  Minn.]. 

The  bill  declares  that  "only  under  condi- 


tions ot  genuine  full  employment  and  ccxi- 
fldence  In  its  contlnuatton  Is  It  easier  to 
eliminate  the  bias,  prejudice,  discrimination, 
and  fear  that  have  resiilted  in  tmequal  em- 
ployment under  unequal  conditions  of  wom- 
en, older  people,  younger  people,  members 
of  racial,  ethnic,  national,  or  religious  minor- 
ities, veterans,  the  physically  and  mentally 
handicapped,  former  drug  addicts,  and  re- 
leased convicts." 

Under  the  bill,  an  expanded  federal  em- 
ployment service,  would  be  responsible  for 
ensuring  a  Job  for  every  person  able  and 
willing  to  work.  Persons  unable  to  find  suit- 
able employment  wotild  be  placed  In  tem- 
porary public  service  Jobs. 

Many  employers,  however,  object  to  the 
bill  because  It  requires  registration  of  all 
Job  openings  with  the  government. 

THHITIES   DEPRESSION   WAS  TTJBNINC  POINT 

(By  Jack  Houston) 

When  unemployment  rose  sharply  this  year 
to  its  hlghe.st  levels  recorded  since  the  Oreat 
Depression,  it  became  an  acute  crisis  virlthln 
the  context  of  a  long-term  problem. 

Ironically  perhaps,  that  group  of  Ameri- 
cans who  have  suffered  most  from  the  lack  of 
Jobs — our  teen-aged  youth — know  nothing  of 
the  economic  Impact  of  the  Depression  of 
the  1930s. 

In  fact,  to  the  vast  majority  of  persons 
under  40  years  of  age,  the  current  economic 
recession  is  the  worst  Job  market  any  of  them 
have  faced  in  their  lifetime. 

For  those  persons  who  can  recall.  The  Oreat 
Depression  was  a  traumatic  event  and  a  turn- 
ing point  In  this  nation's  economic  history. 

Unemployment  has  always  been  with  us, 
but  never  so  massive  or  persistent  as  In  the 
'30s.  Who  could  have  guessed  In  1929,  with 
only  3  per  cent  of  the  labor  force  unemployed, 
that  four  years  later  uuemployment  would 
reach  25  per  cent. 

During  the  '30s,  Joblessness  never  fell  be- 
low 14  per  cent,  and  in  four  of  those  years 
It  averaged  more  than  20  per  cent. 

Karl  Marx,  father  of  socialism,  contended 
that  depressions  and  xmemployment  were 
inevitable  features  of  capitalism  that  even- 
tually would  contribute  to  the  system's  col- 
lapse. By  the  mld-'30s,  some  began  to  won- 
der whether  he  wasn't  right. 

History  showed  that  recurrent  bouts  with 
unemployment  throughout  the  capitalist 
world  were  commonplace.  As  a  result,  many 
theories  about  its  causes  and  cures  were  de- 
veloped through  the  years. 

From  the  late  18th  century,  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  a  succession  of  "classical"  and 
"neoclassical"  economists  stretched  into  this 
century.  ITieir  theories  stressed  the  transi- 
tory nature  of  unemployment  and  minimized 
the  extent  of  Involuntary  Joblessness. 

Some  classlslsts  even  denied  the  possibility 
of  its  existence,  except  for  a  temporary  phe- 
nomenon that  could  be  cured  by  lowering 
wages. 

They  believed  tbe  government  should  keep 
its  hands  off  the  economy,  even  in  times  of 
high  unemployment.  In  times  of  recession 
or  depression,  belt-tightening  and  slashed 
government  budgets  were  the  answer. 

Remnants  of  this  school  remain  today,  but 
the  Oreat  Depression  shattered  its  unchal- 
lenged position  in  the  capitalist  world.  The 
Depression  vras  worldwide  and  left  no  capi- 
talist nation  untouched. 

To  flU  the  void  left  by  falling  classical 
theory,  the  theories  of  John  Maynard  Keynes 
began  to  prevail. 

Keyneslan  theories  gave  a  rational  basis 
for  some  active  goveriunent  Intervention 
Into  private  economic  affairs.  His  "new  eco- 
nomics" gained  widespread  acceptance  and 
came  to  dominate  economic  thought  In  most 
of  the  capitalist  world  during  the  Depres- 
sion years. 

Unlike  his  predeces-sors,  Keynes  acknowl- 
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edged  the  chrome  tendency  of  advanced  cap- 
ItAllam  to  generate  high  unemploynteDt.  But 
tbe  problem  waa  not  that  wages  were  too 
tUgb;  ratb^r.  tbere  was  a  recurrent  sagging 
demand  for  w<H:kers  In  tbe  private  sector, 
be  said. 

•nien,  as  today,  some  charges  that  Key- 
neslan  theories  are  simply  a  guise  for  social- 
Ism  yet,  Keyneslan  economists  say  Keynes, 
by  finding  techniques  for  maintaining  •full 
employment"  under  capitalism,  actually 
denied  orthodox  Socialist  doctrine. 

Keynes  believed  that  unless  the  govern- 
ment actively  Intervened  bi  the  economy 
and  Increased  its  expenditures  during  de- 
pressions and  reces.'rtons,  unemployment 
would  continue  to  rise.  CHven  sufficient  gov- 
ernment expenditures  and  other  policies  de- 
signed to  stimulate  demand,  be  was  certain 
that  a  private  enterpHise  economy  could  be 
pushed  toward  "full  employment." 

The  term  "full  employment"  does  not 
mean  no  employment;  It  means  everyone 
who  wants  a  job  can  find  one  In  a  relatively 
abort  period  of  time. 

New  Deal  policies  during  the  Roosevelt 
Administration  bore  remarkable  resemblance 
to  those  advocated  by  Keynes. 

"With  armies  of  the  unemployed  clamor- 
ing for  jobs,  for  tbe  government  not  to  step 
In  simply  was  out  of  tbe  question,"  says 
Helen  Ginsberg,  con.sultlng  economist  in 
Rew  York  City. 

Direct  efforts  to  Increase  employment  cen- 
tered aroxind  numerous  government  work- 
sponsored  projects,  such  as  the  Works  Prog- 
ress Administration  [WPAJ.  But  there  were 
also  indirect  efforts  to  stimulate  employ- 
ment in  the  private  sector — a  kind  of  pump 
priming. 

Despite  these  efforts,  the  Depression  did 
not  run  Its  course  imtll  after  World  War  II. 
The  war  years,  from  1941  to  1946,  devel- 
oped tbe  longest  period  of  extended  full  em- 
ployment this  nation  has  ever  experienced. 
Tbe  period  proved  to  be  a  powerful  weapon 
against  poverty.  Steady  paychecks  enabled 
millions  of  families  to  leave  tbe  ranks  of 
the  poor,  Mrs.  Olnsburg  points  out. 

Still,  the  war  years  were  insufficient  to 
erase  the  scars  left  by  the  Depression. 

Since  World  War  n  unemployment  has  not 
ceased  to  be  either  a  serious  or  a  perpetual 
problem,  but  It  often  has  succeeded  in  be- 
coming a  neglected  one.  Compared  to  what 
happened  during  the  Depreaslon.  contem- 
porary unemployment  Is  relatively  simple  to 
Ignore. 

Some  otiiers  believe  unemployment  is  rela- 
tively simple  to  cure,  as  U  there  were  an 
easy  answer.  But  the  problem  is  "a  Uttle 
like  cancer,"  says  Charles  C.  KiUlngswortb, 
reknowned  economist  at  Michigan  State 
University. 

"On  the  surface  the  problem  may  look 
rather  superficial,  but  luidemeatb  it  is  highly 
complicated,"  be  says. 

Since  1946,  unemployment  has  drifted  up- 
ward. Throxigh  last  year  the  average  annual 
unemployment  rate  has  averaged  about  4.7 
per  cent.  Since  1967,  however,  the  rate  has 
dropped  below  that  figure  only  five  times. 

There  have  been  six  recessions  since  194«, 
Including  the  current  one.  Government  fig- 
ures show  that  from  1968  to  1964,  Joblessness 
was  more  than  8  per  cent  and  it  hovered 
close  to  7  per  cent  In  two  of  those  years.  In 
this  decade  alone,  unemployment  has  re- 
mained near  or  more  than  6  per  cent. 

"Most  disquieting  of  all  has  been  the  asso- 
ciati(»i  of  very  low  unemployment  rates  with 
war  and  the  growth  of  military  expenditures. 
Since  1948,  unemployment  has  never  dipped 
below  4  per  cent,  except  during  the  Korean 
and  Viet  Nam  wars,"  says  Mrs.  Olnsburg. 

Yet  otber  capitalist  nations  In  tbe  world 
have  attained  much  lower  unemployment 
rates  without  huge  military  budgets,  she 
says.  In  19«9,  when  this  country  was  at  war 
>n  Viet  Nam  and  imemployment  at  3.5  per 
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cent,  non warring  nations  had  even  lower 
rates:  A^Min,  l.i  per  cent;  West  Oermany, 
.8  per  cent;  Sweden,  1.9  per  cent;  and  France, 
2.1  per  cent. 

Tbe  question  facing  economists  today  Is 
how  our  swords  can  be  turned  Into 
plowshares. 

PvBi-ir  Pleoce  Pihst  Step  on  Road  lo  Fvix 
Emplotmxnt 
(By  Jack  Houston) 
What  can  be  done  about  our  allbig  labor 
market?  Is  there  any  answer? 

Certainly  one  seems  overdue.  So  far  this 
year  unemployment  is  averaging  8.8  per  cent 
for  all  persons  in  the  labor  force.  For  teen- 
agers alone,  the  rate  is  20.3  per  cent. 

t'or  black  Americans,  the  unemployment 
rate  Is  18.9  per  cent,  compared  with  only  7.8 
per  cent  for  whites  only.  And  for  women.  It's 
8.1  per  cent,  compared  with  a  rate  of  only  8.8 
per  cent  for  tbelr  male  counterparts. 

Can  anything  be  done  to  lower  tbe  rates, 
to  alleviate  tbe  unequal  burden  on  ovir  youth, 
minorities,  and  women?  In  good  times  as  well 
as  bad? 

"Tbe  best  answer  ...  Is  to  provide  more 
Jobs,"  says  Helen  Olnsburg  a  New  York  labor 
and  poverty  economist. 

"By  direct  Job  creation,  the  federal  govern- 
ment could  belp  overcome  tbe  persistent 
shortage  of  Jobs  and  of  decent-paying  ones." 
Charles  C.  KiUlngswortb,  professor  of  labor 
and  industrial  relations  at  Michigan  State 
University,  agrees,  adding: 

"Many  economists  have  been  assuming 
that  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  has  about 
three  times  as  much  effect  on  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  as  tbe  facts  Justify." 

While  part  of  tbe  current  unemployment 
problem,  which  be  calls  cyclical,  can  be  re- 
duced by  fiscal  and  monetary  policy,  relying 
on  such  policy  to  control  unemployment  will 
not  solve  structural  problems,  be  believes. 

"Adapting  tbe  labor  force  to  changes  in 
the  supply  of  Jobs  Is  a  matter  of  crucial  im- 
portance in  our  society  today,"  be  says. 

Edward  C.  Banfield,  author  oC  tbe  book. 
The  Uubeavenly  City  (Uttle,  Brown,  1970 J, 
contends  tbe  crucial  factor  is  "the  aggregate 
demand  of  tbe  economy  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices." 

"If  demand  is  high  enough,  everyone  who 
wants  to  work  cau  find  a  Job  no  matter  bow 
lacking  in  skills  be  or  she  may  be." 

To  assure  full  employment,  total  demand 
must  grow  by  more  than  4  per  cent  a  year 
Just  to  keep  tbe  unemployment  figure  from 
rising.  To  decrease  tbe  unemployment  rate, 
tlie  demand  must  grow  even  more. 

Through  the  years,  an  array  of  proposals 
have  been  oifered  to  relieve,  U  not  rasolve, 
tbe  problem  of  high  and  persistent  unem- 
ploynient  in  oar  nation.  Little  nationwide 
conunitment  to  solving  tbe  problem  is  l^>- 
parent,  however. 

Since  tbe  Great  Depression  there  has  been 
particular  interest  in  diagnosing  the  Ulnen 
and  suggesting  cure.'i.  But  economists  cannot 
agree  on  bow  serious  tbe  malady  is.  They 
can't  even  agree  on  its  diagnosis. 

In  19<S1,  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of 
Congress  btid  hearings  in  an  attempt  to  de- 
termine tbe  prominent  causes  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

Is  une.-uployn>ent  caused  mainly  by  "struc- 
tural" factors  and  the  inability  of  persons  in 
tbe  labor  force  to  adapt  to  change? 

Or  Is  It  more  the  result  of  an  inadequate 
demand  for  goods  and  services? 

Since  tbe  hearings,  the  Inadequate  de- 
mand concept  has  prevailed.  But  only  partly. 
In  this  recession  Congress  has  cut  taxes,  but 
the  Administration  has  warned  it  would  veto 
increased  government  spending. 

In  fact.  In  proposing  another  tax  cut  for 
1976  President  Ford  asked  Congress  to  cut  an 
equal  amount  of  government  spending.  Con- 
gress is  wresUbig  with  that  tradeoff,  and  It 
remains  to  be  seen  what  will  happen. 


Beyond  this,  however,  there  Is  mo  ...^mw 
commitment  to  full  employnmt — tbe  ein- 
oept  that  every  American  wUttag  sMd  ^tt^  (, 
work  should  have  tbe  right  to  a  lircmt  psi 
Ing  Job. 

"The  failure  of  tbe  private  sector  at  tte 
economy  to  generate  eno<agb  Jobs  sogfMtc 
that  a  large  and  permanent  pubtte  awflce 
employment  program  U  needed,"  aajs  Ms. 
Olnsburg  in  her  inono^rapb,  *'Uiuaq>ioy. 
nMnt,  Subemployment,  and  Public  Policy 
I  New  York  University  Scbool  of  Social  Vtark 
1975). 

"Such  a  program  (in  good  ttmes  as  wta  as 
bad  I  could  vastly  improve  tbe  proqiects  of 
workers  who  normally  are  disadvantaged  in 
the  labor  market.  It  oouM  be  a  pwMtful 
weapon  against  unemployment  and  poverty," 
she  says. 

KiUlngswortb  agi-ees,  adding  that  sUice 
World  War  II  there  has  been  less  demaixl  for 
low-skilled  and  poorly  educated  workers, 
while  the  supply  of  such  workers  has  not  de- 
creased as  rapidly.  Meanwhile,  the  demand 
for  highly  skilled  well-edueated  workers  has 
risen  more  rapidly  than  tbe  supply. 

Tbe  work   force  must  be  reatamined  and 

educated  to  meet  these  new  deBsada.  be  m|s. 

Full  employment  cannot  be  achieved  o*«r- 

night,  but  it  is  a  goal  that  the  nation  should 

adopt  Immediately,  may  believe. 

Tbe  House  Subcooup.lttee  on  Equal  Op- 
portunities Is  studying  a  bill  that  calls  for 
such  a  commitment.  Tlie  bill — HJl.  60,  The 
Equal  Opportunity  and  Full  Employment  Act 
of  1976 — sets  the  goal  that  every  American 
willing  and  able  to  work  shouM  be  g^uaranteed 
a  Job. 

The  bill  was  Introduced  to  Congress  by 
Rep.  Augustus  F.  Hawkins  |D.,  Cal.l  and 
Henry  S.  Reuse  (D.,  Wis.).  A  elmUar  bUI  was 
introduced  in  tbe  Senate  {8  «0)  by  Hubert 
H.    Humphrey    (D.,    Minn.). 

The  proposal  seeks  to  expand  tbe  federal 
employmejit  service  and  pubHe  service  Jobs 
program.  If  the  federal  placement  service 
cannot  find  employment  lor  the  JoMess  in 
the  private  sector,  then  it  must  proTM« 
temporary  Jobs  in  the  public  reabn. 

It  alBo  requires  the  President  to  submit  a 
full  employment  and  national  purpose  budg- 
et each  year,  setting  forth  bis  program  for 
reaching  full  employment  goals,  which  the 
bill  defines  as  S  per  cent  naeii4>loynient 
among  ftill-tlme  workers. 

It  recommends  a  $18  billion  appropriation 
to  initiate  the  progi-am. 

While  tbe  proposal  Is  widely  supported  by 
labor  and  civil  rights  groups,  tbe  business 
sector  has  attacked  what  tt  considers  Its 
miijor  flaw. 

According  to  a  survey  of  206  major  cor- 
porate employment  managers  in  tbe  United 
States,  three-fourth  ooncloded  that  tbe  VS. 
Employment  Senrioe  Is  useleee  and  Ineffec- 
tive now  and  should  not  be  expanded.  The 
study  was  conducted  by  Deutseh,  ffliea  & 
Evans,  Inc.,  human  resources  consultants  in 
New  York. 

But  if  not  .1  national  eommitment  to  full 
employment,  what  kind  of  alternative?  Shall 
this  nation  continue  to  Ignore  tbe  nnemploy- 
ment  problem  or  refuse  to  admit  it's  even 
there? 

KiUlngswortb  says  that  recently  his  own 
views  have  been  "gradually  shifting"  toward 
the  "radical"  view  that  the  government 
should  be  an  "employer  of  the  last  resort." 
"When  I  see  what's  been  going  on,  this 
kind  of  full  empioym«it  program  might  be 
a  burr  under  the  saddle.  It's  virtue  Is  that 
it  could  stimulate  activity  that  might  not 
otherwise  take  place,"  be  says. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Wb.  IJ,  1976( 

Bad  TO  Worse:  A  Sbconb  Look  st tub 

Jobless  Rats 

(By  Stanley  Zlemba) 

Everybody  talks  about  uueflmtloyiBent.  but 

nobody  seems  to  know  Just  bow  many  people 

are  without  work. 
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The  Department  of  Labor's  national  un- 
employment rates  take  into  account  those 
who  are  unemployed  and  still  looking  for 
Jobs.  But  what  about  the  unseen  unem- 
ployed— ^people  who,  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
are  not  now  working  or  looking  for  work  who 
would  be  in  the  Job  market  if  tbe  economy 
was  running  at  full  steam?  How  many  of 
ihem  are  Jobless? 

The  Urban  Institute,  a  Washington-based 
nonprofit  research  organization,  has  Issued 
a  report  entitled  "The  Jobless  Rate:  An- 
other Dimension  of  the  Employment  Pic- 
ture." It  attempts  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
question  of  the  unseen  unemployed. 

Ralph  E.  Smith  and  Jean  E.  Vanskl,  au- 
thors of  the  report,  estimate  that  almost  two 
million  people  who  are  not  now  working  or 
looking  for  work  would  be  in  the  labor  force 
if  the  economy  was  operating  at  ftill  ca- 
pacity. That's  in  addition  to  the  almost  7.5 
million  people  listed  officially  as  unemployed 
bv  the  federal  government. 

Furthermore,  almost  half — 900,000— of  the 
potential  workers  not  seeking  Jobs  are  adult 
females,  tbe  authors  calctUate.  Another  700,- 
000  are  teen-agers,  and  about  300,000  are 
adult  males. 

In  terms  of  proportions,  the  authors  de- 
termUied  that  for  December,  10.2  per  cent  of 
the  nation's  potential  labor  force  was  with- 
out Jobs.  Tbe  figure  Includes  persons  who 
stopped  their  search  for  employment  during 
the  current  bard  times  and  those  who  are 
still  actively  seeking  work. 

The  conventional  unemployment  rate,  by 
contrast,  which  counts  only  those  who  are 
actively  seeking  work,  was  8.3  per  cent  for 
December. 

The  two  Urban  Institute  researchers  call 
their  measure  of  labor  market  conditions 

the  Jobless  rate." 

They  claim  it  is  more  comprehensive  and 
better  captures  what  is  happening  within 
the  labor  force  than  the  official  unemploy- 
ment rate.  They  note,  for  exemple,  that  the 
Jobless  rate  shows  that  Job  losses  from  the 
current  recession  are  even  larger  than  indi- 
cated by  the  unemployment  rate. 

It  also  gives  a  better  idea  of  what  Is  hap- 
pening to  particular  demographic  groups 
within  tbe  labor  force,  they  said. 

By  figtu-ing  out  the  jobless  rate  for  adult 
females,  teen-agers,  and  adult  males  for  De- 
cember, they  found  that  the  rates  exceeded 
official  unemployment  rates  for  these  groups, 
but  by  significantly  varying  amounts. 

The  Jobless  rate  for  adult  females  in  De- 
cember was  10.4  versus  9  per  cent  (the  official 
unemployment  rate],  they  noted,  26.9  versus 
199  per  cent  for  teen-agers,  and  7.0  versus 
6.5  per  cent  for  adult  males. 

By  determining  the  Jobless  rate  for  vari- 
ous segments  of  the  public,  the  two  authors 
concluded  that  the  only  large  group  not  sub- 
ject to  large  cyclical  variations  In  labor  force 
participation  during  the  current  recession 
are  white  adult  males. 

Women,  youths,  and  minority  members, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  all  felt  severe  Job 
losses,  they  said. 

None  of  these  facts  are  adequately  reflected 
In  conventional  unemployment  rates,  they 
added. 

To  compute  the  Jobless  rate,  the  authors 
determine  tbe  difference  between  the  nvim- 
ber  of  people  who  would  be  available  for 
work  (potential  labor  force]  in  an  economy 
operating  at  full  capacity  and  the  number 
who  are  actually  working.  They  then  divide 
that  figiure  by  the  potential  labor  force  and 
multiply  It  by  100. 

In  1974,  several  months  before  the  unem- 
ployment rate  began  to  rise,  tbe  Jobless  rate 
started  to  climb,  the  authors  noted.  Use  of 
the  latter  rate  would  have  alerted  the  nation 
sooner  to  tbe  impact  of  the  recession  in  the 
labor  market,  they  claim. 


(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Jan.  29, 1976] 
31.6  Pekcknt  Out  or  Work  in  iNNER-CrrY 
Area — ^Unemployed      Rate      Highest      in 
Chicago 

(By  Stanley  Zlemba) 
The  Oakland  commimlty  on  the  city's 
South  Side  has  the  highest  unemployment 
rate  In  the  city,  according  to  a  neighborhood- 
by-nelghborhood  breakdown  of  unemploy- 
ment levels  in  Chicago  for  the  month  of 
December. 

Oakland,  bounded  roughly  by  35th  and  43d 
Streets,  Cottage  Grove  Avenue  and  the  lake, 
had  an  unemployment  rate  of  31.6  per  cent — 
19.8  per  cent  higher  than  the  cltywlde  aver- 
age of  11.7  per  cent  for  the  month,  accord- 
ing to  figures  released  last  week  by  the 
Mayor's  Office  of  Manpower. 

About  1360  individuals  out  of  the  neigh- 
borhood's total  work  force  of  more  than  4,320 
were  Jobless  diuring  the  month,  the  study 
found. 

Other  neighborhoods  suffering  unemploy- 
ment rates  far  In  excess  of  the  city's  average, 
according  to  the  study,  are:  Rlverdale  [29 
per  cent];  Fuller  Park  [28.7  per  cent)  and 
Orand  Boulevard  [23.7  per  cent]. 

Also  East  Garfield  and  North  Lawndale 
[21.9  per  cent);  West  Garfield,  Washington 
Park,  and  the  Near  West  Side  [20.5  per  cent]; 
Englewood  [19.8  per  cent];  and  Woodlawn 
[18.6  per  cent]. 

Like  Oakland,  all  are  inner-city  commu- 
nities located  on  the  West  and  South  Sides. 
All  are  populated  predominantly  by  blacks. 
These  are  communities  where  even  in  the 
best  of  times  residents  suffer  many  obstacles 
in  searching  for  Jobs,  officials  in  the  Mayor's 
Office  of  Manpower  said. 

They  contain  concentrations  of  people  with 
low  skill  levels  who  have  suffered  barriers  in 
seeking  work  becatise  of  race  and  other 
factors,  they  noted. 

By  contrast,  the  neighborhood  with  the 
least  unemployment  in  the  city  is  tbe  vir- 
tually all-white  O'Hare  community  on  the 
city's  far  Northwest  Side. 

Bounded  roughly  by  Belmont  Avenue  and 
Hlggins  Road,  the  Des  Plaines  River  and  the 
western  boundary  of  the  suburb  of  Norrldge, 
O'Hare  bad  a  4.6  per  cent  unemployment  rate 
In  December — 7.1  per  cent  below  the  city- 
wide  average. 

Other  neighborhoods  with  rates  far  below 
the  average  are:  Edison  Park  (5.4  per  cent): 
Forest  Glen  [5.7  per  cent],  and  Mount  Green- 
wood (6.4  per  cent). 

Edison  Park  and  Forest  Glen  also  are  on 
the  far  Northwest  Side.  Mount  Greenwood 
is  tbe  farthest  southwest  community  in  the 
city. 

All  three  boast  a  large  population  of  city 
employes,  including  police  and  firemen. 

The  breakdown  of  unemployment  levels  is 
the  third  to  be  complied  and  published  by 
the  manpower  office.  Earlier  studies  detailed 
employment  statistics  for  October  and  No- 
vember for  the  76  communities  in  the  city. 
The  Oakland  community  had  the  highest 
unemployment  rate  and  O'Hare  the  lowest  in 
October  and  November  also,  according  to  the 
studies. 

The  office  undertook  the  studies  to  pin- 
point the  communities  here  most  In  need  of 
services  to  Improve  employment  opportuni- 
ties and  to  assist  the  unemployed,  said 
Dennis  McAvoy,  research  director  for  the 
agency. 

In  the  past,  he  said.  It  was  generally  con- 
cluded that  inner-city  communities  suffer 
unemployment  rates  far  In  excess  of  the 
city's  average,  but  officials  here  were  unable 
to  pinpoint  areas  most  In  need  of  services  or 
to  identity  and  analyze  trends. 

This  was  particularly  damaging,  he  ex- 
plained, because  so  much  recent  legislation, 
such  as  the  Federal  Comprehensive  Employ- 


ment and  Training  Act,  requires  funding 
formulas  based  on  statistics  reflecting  di- 
mensions <tf  need. 

To  achieve  a  nelghborhood-by-nelghbor- 
hood  breakdown  of  unemployment  levels,  the 
agency  uses  Cbicsigo  unemployment  rates 
estimated  monthly  by  the  IlUnois  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security.  Tbe  city  agency  then 
calculates  statistics  for  ocmuntinlties  through 
a  formula  incorporating  census  data,  McA%'oy 
said. 

He  added  that  the  agency  hopes  to  add 
Indicators  of  employment  by  place  of  work 
(labor  force  is  based  on  where  workers  live] 
and  income  levels  to  its  employment  studies 
on  communities. 

ICcAvoy  warned,  however,  that  the  un- 
employment rates  should  not  be  taken  as  a 
precise  figure  but  merely  an  Indicative  one. 
Precise  figures  are  virtually  impossible,  he 
added,  because  of  the  difficulty  in  comput- 
ing unemployment  statistics  and  census 
data,  much  of  which  are  Imprecise  to  begin 
with. 

"Tbe  unemployment  rates  arrived  at  are 
simply  our  best  guess,"  McAvoy  said. 

He  explained  that  inner-city  neighbor- 
hoods like  Oakland  have  high  unemploy- 
ment rates  for  two  reasons: 

They  contain  an  unusually  large  propor- 
tion of  youths  imder  24  years  of  age  who, 
because  they  are  black,  traditionally  have 
a  harder  time  finding  Jobs  compared  to  their 
counterparts  among  other  racial  groups,  or 
compared  to  other  age  groups  regardless  of 
race.  Blacks  under  24  make  up  about  half  of 
all  the  blacks  unemployed  in  the  city,  Mc- 
Avoy noted. 

Inner-city  workers  hold  proportionately 
more  blue  collar  Jobs  than  residents  of  other 
neighborhoods.  The  blue  collar  Job  market, 
particularly  In  manufacturing,  has  been  hit 
hardest  by  tbe  economic  recession. 

The  city  as  a  whole,  McAvoy  said,  appears 
to  be  recovering  from  the  recession.  The  city- 
wide  unemployment  rate  for  December 
declined  two-tenths  of  one  per  cent  from 
11.9  per  cent  for  the  month  of  October  and 
November,  he  noted. 

The  11.9  per  cent  level  was  tbe  highest 
unemployment  rate  reached  in  the  city  since 
the  Depression. 

The  tottU  number  of  unemployed  per- 
sons in  the  city  dropped  about  4,000  between 
October  and  December  to  165,000  McAvoy 
said. 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Jan.  29,  1976] 

It's  Life  op  PoTnjTY  in  Ranks  or  Jobless 

(By  Monroe  Anderson) 

The  afternoon  was  taking  its  time  going 
nowhere.  Cart  Jones,  who  had  one  eye  on  the 
clock  and  the  other  on  aK  those  people  In 
single  file  ahead,  marked  time  by  shifting 
from  one  foot  to  the  other. 

He  was  bored,  peeved,  and  frustrated  as  he 
went  through  what  has  become  a  much  too 
frequent  ritual  in  his  lUe:  waiting  in  slow- 
moving  lines. 

This  afternoon  it  was  a  line  at  the  Un- 
employment Compensation  Office,  5030  S. 
King  Dr.  Last  week  it  was  another  job  ap- 
plication line. 

For  the  last  year,  Carl,  who  is  19  and  lives 
at  4444  S.  State  St.  with  his  mother,  has  been 
waiting  out  his  life  in  a  series  of  alternating 
lines.  Unemployment.  Job  application.  Un- 
emplojrment.  Job  application. 

"I  hope  I  don't  ever  have  to  go  through 
this  again,"  Carl  said.  "If  I  ever  get  another 
Job,  I'm  going  to  keep  it." 

Tlie  last  job  Carl  had  was  the  one  he  lost 
as  a  janitor  at  Michael  Reese  Hospital.  He 
had  worked  there  for  four  years,  and  before 
that  had  worked  for  City  Hall  and  at  the 
Civic  Center.  He  was  not  used  to  being  with- 
out a  job;   he  had  been  working  since  be 
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lied  about  bis  age  when  he  was  a  tall  12- 
year-old. 

"All  I  want  Is  a  Job,"  Carl  said.  "Ill  do 
anything." 

So  be  had  been  everywhere.  He'd  been  to 
the  Rita  Carlton  Hotel  and  to  Cook  County 
Hoepital.  He'd  been  to  factories  and  plants. 
He'd  checked  with  a  Janitor  who  Uvea  In 
bis  building  In  Robert  Taylor  Homes  to  see 
if  there  are  any  Chicago  Housing  A\ithorlt7 
Jobs  available. 

But  stUl.  for  the  last  year  he's  been  un- 
employed— and  waiting  in  lines. 

•Times  are  hard."  said  Sidd  Jones,  42, 
of  4624  8.  King  Dr.  "You  go  in  for  a  Job  inter- 
view and  they  tell  you  they  can  give  you  $3 
an  hour.  Now  what  can  you  do  with  $80  a 
week  these  days?  But  when  you  say  you 
want  more  money,  they  say  you  don't  want 
to  work." 

Carl  agreed.  His  unemployment  checks 
amounted  to  $81  a  week.  But  the  problem 
was,  there  was  no  predicting  when  he'd  re- 
ceive them. 

"Tou  Just  can't  depend  on  the  checks  get- 
ting to  you,"  Cart  said.  "I  got  things  I  want 
to  do.  I  want  to  get  an  apartment.  I  want 
to  get  married  to  my  girl  friend.  1  can't 
do  any  of  that." 

Sldd  said  Carl  has  the  same  problem  he 
has;  both  men  are  unskilled. 

"I  look  in  the  classified  ads  b'.t  there's 
nothing  there.  Tou  got  to  have  a  special  skill 
for  those  Jobs."  Sldd  said.  "The  only  skill  I 
got  was  as  a  military  policeman  when  I  was 
in  Korea  in  the  Army,  but  I  can't  be  a  police- 
man." 

So  Sidd,  who  was  laid  off  his  Job  a  year 
ago  as  a  Janitor  at  a  metal  removing  com- 
pany, said  he  was  going  back  to  school  next 
month  to  learn  to  become  an  automobile 
mechanic. 

It  was  ineviUble  that  the  unemployment 
benefits  would  run  out  soon  for  both  men. 
And  neither  has  any  Infentlon  of  going  on 
welfare. 

"I'm  intending  to  be  working  before  I  get 
on  welfare. "  Carl  said.  "That's  a  lady's  thing  " 

■I  want  a  Job."  Sldd  said.  "I'm  a  man.  I 
Uke  to  own  my  own.  I  don't  want  nobody  to 
give  me  nothing." 
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DEATH  OP  MRS.  EARLE  C.  CLEMENTS 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  President.  I  was  deep- 
ly saddened  last  week  by  the  passing  of 
a  distinguished  former  First  Lady  of 
Kentucky.  Sarah  Blue  Clements.  She  was 
the  wife  of  a  close  personal  friend,  both 
of  mine  and  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress,  Senator  Earle  C.  Clements 

Mrs.  Clements  died  in  this  city  a  week 
ago  today  at  the  age  of  82.  and  was 
buried  this  past  Tliursday  in  her  native 
Morganfield.  Ky.  She  was  the  beloved 
mother  of  Bess  Clements  Abell  of  this 
city,  and  the  devoted  wife  of  more  than 
49  years  to  one  of  Kentucky's  most  out- 
standing public  servants  who  served  his 
State  and  country  as  Governor,  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and  in  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Throughout  their  life  together,  Mrs. 
Clements  was  the  Senator's  constant 
companion.  Two  years  ago  a  day  was  held 
in  his  honor  in  Morganfield  and,  though 
his  wife  was  unable  to  be  with  him  be- 
cause of  ill  health,  he  paid  tribute  to  her 
this  way: 

She  is  always  at  my  side  .  .  .  When  I  try  to 
use  the  pronoun  "I"  within  myself  it  becomes 
•  we"  to  include  Sarah. 

To  Senator  Clements  and  his  family. 
I  join  with  countless  others  in  expressing 
my  sincere  and  heartfelt  sympathy. 


AN  ASSESSMENT  OP  NATIONAL 
POLICY  PLANNINa 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
large  body  of  current  literature  on  the 
subject  of  national  economic  planning 
Is  being  produced,  stimulated  at  least  in 
part  by  the  Humphrey-Javits  balanced 
growth  and  economic  planning  bill.  S. 
1795. 

Many  of  the  articles  and  essays  are 
valuable  and  extremely  insightful  and 
deserve  to  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  I  intend  to  do  that 
by  Inserting  them  In  the  Record  from 
time  to  time. 

George  A.  Steiner  wrote  an  article  on 
the  subject,  entitled  "Proposal  for  a  Na- 
titonal  PoUcy  Assessment  and  Action 
Program."  which  I  believe  merits  atten- 
tion. 

Dr.  Steiner  is  professor  of  manage- 
ment and  public  policy  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Management,  University  of 
California,  and  is  also  director  of  the 
Center  for  Research  and  Dialogue  on 
Business  in  Society.  He  is  widely  known 
for  his  writings  on  economics  and  busi- 
ness and  for  his  Government  service. 

In  his  article.  Dr.  Steiner  discusses 
some  of  the  shoi-tcomings  and  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  corporate  plan- 
ning programs  and,  having  written  a 
recent  book  on  the  subject,  he  concludes 
that  a  number  of  principles  and  prac- 
tices have  evolved  which  can  be  used  to 
avoid  planning  failures. 

He  then  goes  on  to  discuss  planning 
in  the  public  sector  and  I  would  like 
to  quote  the  following  passage  from  Dr. 
Steiner 's  article: 

We  as  a  nation  must  be  more  skilled  in 
identifying  major  problems  that  will  appear 
In  the  future  and  In  taking  prompt  action 
to  deal  with  them.  With  the  type  of  com- 
plex, turbulent  and  surprise-filled  soclo- 
economlc-polltical  system  that  is  evolving,  it 
would  be  disastrous  for  us  to  pursue  our  old 
policies  of  waiting  until  crises  arrive  and 
then  trying  to  solve  them  by  throwing  money 
at  them.  We  must  engage  In  better  long- 
range  planning. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  not  have  stated 
the  rationale  for  establishing  national 
economic  planning  procedures  better  or 
more  concisely. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Dr.  Steiner  which  appeared  hi 
the  September  5,  1975,  Issue  of  Planning 
Review,  published  by  the  North  Ameri- 
can Society  for  Corporate  Planning,  be 
printed  In  the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Proposal    for    a    National    Policy    Assess- 
ment AND  Action  PxocaAM 
(By  George  A.  Steiner) 

This  article  is  concerned  with  four  major 
propositions : 

1.  The  next  major  thrust  in  long-range 
planning  wiU  come  in  the  public  sector,  and 
is  a  thrust  long  overdue. 

2.  Over  the  past  two  decades  we  have  sig- 
nificantly Improved  corporate  planning  in  the 
private  sector.  We  still  have  much  to  learn, 
but  compared  with  the  early  efforts  we  are 
now  high  on  the  learning  curve. 

3.  The  fundamental  lessons  we  have  learned 
in  the  private  sector  in  doing  comprehensive 
long-range  planning  are  applicable  to  the 
Introduction,  development,  and  success  of  ag- 


gregate integrated  long-range  planning  in  the 
public  sector. 

4.  It  Is  Imperative  that  a  dialogue  begtn 
immediately  between  practitioners  of  long- 
range  planning  In  the  private  sector  and 
those  in  the  public  sector  who  are  directly 
involved  m  the  development  of  this  process 
Both  groups  have  much  to  learn  from  each 
other,  but  It  is  particularly  Important  that 
those  In  the  public  sector  be  exposed  to  the 
first-hand  experience  of  those  In  the  private 
sector. 

THE     PAST     TWENTY     TXASS    OF     CORPOXATS 
PLAKNIXG 

A  few  events  converged  some  twenty  years 
ago  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  what  we  today 
call  c«TX)rate  planning— the  type  of  aggre- 
gate Integrated  long-range  planning  now  pur- 
sued, In  one  form  or  another.  In  virtually 
every  large,  and  many  small,  companies  in 
the  world.  A  major  change  in  managerial  phi- 
losophy was  enunciated  In  1966  by  Ernest 
Breech,  then  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Company,  who  said  that  a  com- 
pany like  Ford  was  no  longer  helpless  in  the 
face  of  marlcet  forces.  It  could.  In  some  de- 
gree, "make  trends,  not  .  .  .  follow  tliem."  > 

The  business  climate  was  congenial  to  this 
idea.  During  World  War  n  many  business 
managers  had  participated  in  developing  and 
managing  a  long-range  planning  process  in 
the  federal  government.  That  was  a  highly 
successful  effort,  and  the  practical  applica- 
bility of  many  of  the  processes  to  private 
operations  was  not  overtooked  by  some  ol 
these  managers.  Also,  both  the  size  and  num- 
ber of  very  large  companies  had  increased 
substanUally  In  the  several  decades  preced- 
Ing  the  war,  and  leaders  of  these  companies 
saw  the  need  for  some  sort  of  comprehensive 
long-range  planning  system  to  facUiUte 
management  of  their  firms. 

Another  force  stimulating  long-range 
planning  was  the  prospect  that  economic 
activity  might  expand  at  a  reasonably  suble 
rate  In  the  future.  Following  World  War  U, 
thanks  in  part  to  the  implementation  of  the 
Employment  Act  of  194«,  the  VS.  economy 
.ihowed  remarkably  stable  growth  In  con- 
trast to  past  wild  postwar  gyrations.  If  eco- 
nomic conditions  were  stable,  and  not  sub- 
ject to  sudden  unexpected  booms  and  bmts. 
it  was  reasoned  that  ctwiprwhensive  long- 
range  planning  was  feasible. 

As  a  result  of  such  factors,  many  large 
corporations  Installed  long-range  planning 
systems.  These  early  efforts  too  often  had 
fatal  flaws.  For  Instance,  the  typical  cor- 
porate planner  found  himself  foxir  or  five 
tiers  below  the  chief  executive,  lodged  in  a 
back  room,  and  asked  to  make  plans.  Despite 
the  ringing  philosophy  of  Breech,  U^  manag- 
ers too  often  were  reluctant  to  give  the 
new  Idea  much  commitment  and  proceeded 
on  their  old  intuitive  planning  paths  with- 
out much  reference  to  what  the  corporate 
planner  was  doing.  I  remember  one  case  in 
which  Uie  planning  department  worked  out 
a  set  of  plans  for  the  company  and  pre- 
sented them  to  top  management  with  elab- 
orate showmanship  in  a  lovely  setting  re- 
moved from  company  headquarters.  After 
the  show  was  over  one  top  executive  said: 
"That  was  Just  great.  Now,  let's  all  get  back 
to  our  regular  Jobs."  In  these  early  days  some 
people  thought  there  was  one  best  way  to  do 
long-range  planning  and  promulgated  a 
"cookbook"  approach  to  do  it.  Many  of  us 
spoke  glowingly  of  long-range  planning  as 
being  a  new  tool,  a  new  technique  for  man- 
agement. 

Corporate  planning  and  corporate  planners 
have  matiu-ed  a  great  deal  since  those  early 


■  Ernest  R.  Breech,  "Planning  the  Basic 
Strategy  of  a  Large  Company."  in  Edward  C. 
Bursk  and  Dan  R.  Oenn.  Jr.,  eds..  Planning 
the  Future  Strategy  of  Your  Business  (New 
York:  McGraw-Hill.  1956).  p.  17. 
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davs  1  no  longer  qpeak  of  corporate  pUn- 
nlng  as  a  tool  or  technique,  to  help  manag- 
ers make  better  decisions.  Today,  corporate 
planning  In  the  better  run  oompuilM  la  Inex- 
tricably Interwoven  Into  the  entire  procees 
of  management.  It  Is  fused  In  particular  with 
the  major  functions  of  t<^  management. 
Corporate  planners  are  generaUy  located  very 
close  to  the  chief  executive  and  Integrate 
the  planning  efforts  of  others  rather  than 
make  plans.  In  the  better  managed  con^ie- 
nies  long-range  planning  Is  done  efficiently 
and  effectively. 

I  am  aware  of  some  dissatisfactions  with 
corporate  planning,  which  I  have  noted  else- 
where.=  These  are  more  the  fault  of  poor 
management,  however,  than  of  the  process 
of  p.annlng.  For  those  companies  that  are 
not  as  happy  as  they  should  be  with  plan- 
ning, I  have  good  news.  We  really  do  know 
those  fundamental  principles,  practices,  tech- 
niques, and  personnel  interrelationships  that 
will  insure  effective  planning.  We  know  what 
to  avoid  to  prevent  planning  failures.  These 
lessons  of  experience  are  available  to  public 
authorities  and,  In  my  judgment,  must  be 
understood  If  we  are  to  have  the  planning 
success  which  is  necessary  In  these  turbulent 
times.  The  guides  are  there  for  those  who  will 
look. 

NEW    DEMANDS    F<A    AGGBEGATC    FEDERAI. 
rLAKKING 

We  as  a  nation  must  be  more  skilled  In 
identifying  major  problems  that  will  appear 
in  the  future  and  In  taking  prompt  action 
to  deal  with  them.  With  the  type  of  complex, 
turbulent,  and  Burprlae-fUled  aocloeconomic- 
poUtical  system  that  Is  evolving.  It  would  be 
disastrous  for  us  to  pursue  our  old  policies 
of  waiting  until  crises  arrive  and  then  trying 
to  solve  them  by  throwing  money  at  them. 
We  must  engage  in  better  long-range  plan- 
ning. 

In  1969  Adolf  Berle,  a  respected  thinker 
about  business  and  government  relatlondilps, 
said  that  "the  time  is  ripe  for  a  system  of 
national  planning — possibly  Indicative  plan- 
ning like  that  now  used  by  France." »  At  the 
present  time  there  Is  a  new  flurry  of  demands 
for  long-range  planning  In  the  federal  gov- 
ernment.* The  Initiative  Committee  for  Na- 
tional Economic  Planning,  for  example,  rec- 
ommends that  an  Office  of  National  Bconranlc 
Planning  be  established  in  the  White  House. 
Senators  Humphivy  and  Javlts  have  Intro- 
duced a  bill  In  the  Congress,  In  the  form 
of  amendments  to  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946,  to  provide  for  long-range  national  eco- 
nomic planning.  Almost  every  day  someone 
advances  a  new  ptopoeal. 

These  recommendatioas  for  long-range 
planning  wlU  undoubtedly  genorate  wide- 
spread debate  about  long-range  planning  In 
the  pubUc  sector.  It  is  not  clear  precisely 
what  all  the  proposals  recommend,  but  In 
the  debates  the  main  thrust  will  be  for  some 
type  of  overall  plan  patterned  after  the 
French  system.  Before  examining  what  our 
experience  with  corporate  planning  can  lend 
to  this  debate.  I  will  describe  briefly  the  ma- 
jor characteristics  of  the  French  system. 

SOME  CHAHACTESISTICS  OF  rRENCH-TYPE  AGGRE- 
GATE PLAKNINC 

The  first  French  plan  was  launched  In  1946 
and  was  called  the  Plan  of  Modernization 
to  indicate  that  Its  major  aim  was  to  repair 
the  ravages  of  war.  It  was  stimulated  by  the 
Marshall  Plan  for  Europe.  Since  Its  Incep- 
tion there  have  been  seven  flve-year  plans, 
the  seventh  of  which  will  begin  In  1976. 


'George  A.  Steiner,  Pitfalls  in  Comprehen- 
sive Long  Range  Planning  (Oxford,  Ohio: 
Planning  Executives  Institute,  1972). 

'Adolf  A.  Berle,  Jr.,  "Second  Edition/Cor- 
porate Power,"  The  Center  Magazine,  Janu- 
ary 1969. 

♦  Russel  E.  Train,  "Planning  to  Take  Charge 
of  Our  Future,"  The  Conference  Board  Rec' 
ord.  May  1976. 


In  the  successive  plans  there  have  been 
four  different  conceptions  of  puipose  which 
have  been  mixed  In  varying  combinations. 
These  are: 

To  provide  an  understanding  of  alterna- 
tives open  In  using  national  Income; 

To  specify  the  structure  of  production, 
growth  changes  In  Industries,  and  supply 
characteristics  of  the  economy: 

To  lay  out  programs  to  correct  problems 
such  as  transportation  and  energy;  and 

To  describe  conditions  needed  for  full  em- 
ployment with  stable  prices  and  a  favorable 
balance  of  payments.'' 

Planning  begins  with  a  gross  national 
product  (GNP)  target  objective.  The  GNP  Is 
then  broken  down  Into  public  consumption, 
housing,  gross  capital  formation,  and  so  on. 
Production  levels  and  estimates  of  required 
investments  in  different  sectors  are  then  cal- 
culated by  an  Input-output  analysis.  These 
estimates  are  given  to  commissions  whose 
munbers  are  drawn  from  industry,  labor, 
ttwH  government.  Horizontal  commissions  are 
formed  to  deal  with  economy-wide  matters 
such  as  finance,  productivity,  and  manpow- 
er. Vertical  commissions  deal  with  industrial 
segments  of  the  economy  such  as  transpor- 
tation, steel,  and  chemicals.  Plans  are  Inte- 
grated, and  when  a  workable  synthesis  Is 
achieved  the  results  are  presented  to  the  Par- 
liament for  debate,  following  which  the  gov- 
ernment approves  the  plans. 

A  numlMr  of  features  of  this  system  are  of 
Interest  to  us  here : 

Plans  are  prepared  for  branches  of  eco- 
nomic activity  and  not  fen:  ccHi^anles  or 
products.  General  objectives  are  set,  but  in- 
dividual companies  are  free  to  act  as  they 
choose. 

Planning  Involves  the  efforts  of  thousands 
of  experts  from  business,  professions,  gov- 
ernment, and  Industrial  associations. 

Plans  are  Implemwited  by  a  mixture  of 
psychological,  structural.  Institutional,  leg- 
islative, and  administrative  methods. 

Pierre  Mass^,  a  long-time  President  of  the 
French  Planning  Commission,  used  to  say 
that  the  plan  was  "less  than  Imperative  but 
mote  than  Indicative."  The  French  began 
with  Indicative  directions,  then  use  persua- 
sion, and  then.  If  required.  Incentives  for 
direct  action.  The  government  Intervenes  di- 
rectly only  when  Important  Imbalances  i^- 
pear  to  be  inunlnent.  Most  of  the  Implemen- 
tation of  plans  rests  on  voluntary  actl<Mis  by 
decision-makers  In  both  the  private  and  pub- 
lic sectors.* 

Managers  of  larger  firms  are  influenced  by 
the  plans,  especially  in  making  their  invest- 
ment and  financial  decisions.  Executives  of 
smallM'  firms  say  their  decisions  are  influ- 
enced little  by  the  government's  plans. 

French  planning  has  by  no  means  been 
considered  an  imqualifled  success  by  ob- 
servers. Overly  ambitious  targets  Induced 
excessive  investment  and  price  lnflatl<Hi  In 
1967-1958  and  again  In  1962-1963,  for  In- 
stance. On  the  positive  side,  however,  the 
system  has  produced  very  useful  Informa- 
tion, an  acceptance  of  the  Importance  of 
planning,  better  communications  among 
major  groups  about  national  problems,  and 
Improved  economic  and  planning  education 
for  decision-makers.  The  French  experience 
has  been  a  "mixed  bag." 

APPLICABILrrT   OF  FRENCH   NATIONAL  PLAN^I^NC 
TO   THE   UNITED   STATES 

The  United  States  does  not  have  a  na- 
tional aggregate  Integrated  long-range  plan, 
but  it  does  have  many  long-range  plans 
which  are  national  In  scope.  For  instance,  the 
Park  Service  in  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior has  detailed  long-range  plans  for  our 


*J<dm  Sheahan,  "Planning  In  Prance," 
Challenge,  March-April  1975. 

•George  A.  Steiner,  Business  and  Society, 
2nd  ed.  (New  York:  Random  House,  1976), 
pp.  397-399. 


national  parks.  The  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration has  long-range  plans  for  airport  and 
traffic  safety  Improvemoit.  The  Bureau  of 
the  Census  has  long-range  plans  for  collect- 
ing statistics.  Only  diurlng  W(Rid  War  n  did 
we  have  In  this  country  anything  approach- 
ing a  national  aggregate  plan. 

We  need  aggregate  integrated  planning  m 
the  United  States,  but  at  this  time  it  should 
not  be  of  the  French  type.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  as  follows: 

1.  It  Is  highly  probable  that  the  type  of 
communication  among  businessmen  typified 
In  the  French  planning  system  would  be 
considered  Illegal  In  the  United  States.  Our 
antitrust  laws  are  quite  explicit  about  com- 
petitor's discussing  and  planning  to  act  co- 
operatively In  their  economic  relationships. 

2.  The  sheer  size  and  complexity  of  the 
economy  of  the  United  States  cautions 
against  any  attempt  to  encompass  It  all  In 
an  overall.  Integrated  long-range  plan  which 
presumes  to  provide  guidance  for  decislcm- 
making  In  both  the  private  and  public  sec- 
tors. It  may  ^e  useful  to  try  to  capture  the 
entire  economy  In  one  grand  model  for  sta- 
tistical purposes,  but  to  use  such  a  model 
for  operational  decisions  is  quite  another 
matter. 

3.  There  are  strong  psychological  aversions 
to  this  type  of  planning  that  will  not  easily 
be  overcome.  Many  people,  for  Instance, 
would  see  such  planning  as  the  first  step 
toward  some  type  of  central  government 
planning  and  would  strongly  resist  It. 

4.  There  are  political  and  administrative 
Issues  that  would  inevitably  create  prob- 
lems. For  example,  such  planning  would 
strengthen  the  executive  branch  In  compari- 
son with  the  legislative  branch.  It  would 
also  tend  to  shift  power  from  executive  ad- 
ministrators to  staff  experts. 

5.  Our  economy  is  too  djrnamlc  for  five- 
year  plans  to  be  made  and  adhered  to.  Goals 
established  when  plans  are  made  may  easily 
become  quite  unreallsttc  In  the  last  year  of 
the  plan. 

Since  we  need  national  long-range  plan- 
ning In  the  United  States  but  the  n»nch- 
type  planning  Is  Inappropriate,  the  question 
Is:  What  should  be  done? 

MAJOR  LESSONS  OF  BUSINESS  LONC-RANCE 
PLANNING  EXPERIENCE  APPLICABLE  TO  NA- 
TIONAL PLANNING 

Before  addressing  this  question,  I  want  to 
comment  on  five  major  lessons  of  experi- 
ence wi'h  corporate  planning  that  should 
Influence  Its  answer.  In  presenting  these  les- 
sons I  recognize,  on  the  basis  of  a  number 
of  years  of  my  personal  planning  experi- 
ence In  both  government  and  business,  that 
there  are  very  great  dissimilarities  between 
the  planning  environment  of  the  federal 
government  and  that  of  even  the  largest 
companies  In  the  private  sector.  There  are, 
however,  enough  similarities  to  Justify  care- 
ful consideration  of  twenty  years  of  experi- 
ence with  corporate  planning. 

It  is  also  quite  Important  to  observe  that 
whatever  Is  done  must  clearly  reflect  under- 
standing of  these  similarities  and  dissimilar- 
ities. The  way  the  planning  process  Is  or- 
ganized must  be  tailored  to  the  unique  char- 
acteristics of  the  federal  government's 
structure,  operation,  and  traditions  as  well 
as  to  the  value  systems  and  decision-making 
styles  of  dcmlnant  personalities  in  the 
government. 

First,  there  must  be  a  strong  commitment 
by  the  President,  his  cabinet,  and  congres- 
sional leaders  to  the  notion  that  long-range 
planning  Is  necessary  and  that  It  should  be- 
come an  integral  part  of  decision-making  in 
government.  As  we  learned  in  corporate  plan- 
ning, it  Is  not  enough  for  t<^  management 
to  be  dedicated  to  long-range  planning.  Top 
administrators  must  convey  to  others  In  the 
organization  the  depth  and  strength  of  their 
commitment. 

Commitment  means  many  things,  includ- 
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Ing  becoming  Involved  in  the  planning  proc- 
ess, assuring  that  the  planning  process  la 
appropriate  to  the  unique  circumstance  of 
the  organization,  allocating  sufflclent  re- 
sources to  do  the  Job,  and  making  current 
decisions  on  the  basis  of  tiie  plans. 

Second,  experience  has  taught  us  that  or- 
ganizations that  create  a  planning  system  for 
the  first  time  should  "make  haste  slowly." 
Eating  dinner  in  one  gulp  is  likely  to  produce 
Indigestion.  We  know  that  the  Introduction 
of  a  planning  system  into  an  organization 
is  an  event  that  brings  many  changes,  not 
the  least  of  which  Is  an  alteration  of  power 
relationships.  Unless  the  Introduction  is  per- 
formed carefully,  cautiously,  and  clrcum- 
spectlvely.  it  can  easily  create  more  prob- 
lems than  It  solves  and  the  planning  system 
will,  at  best,  be  ineffective.  Attempting  to  do 
too  much  too  soon  is  a  major  pitfall  to  be 
avoided. 

Third,  before  a  long-range  planning  system 
is  Introduced  into  an  organization  top  man- 
agement must  have  a  very  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  purposes  of  the  system  and  of 
who  Is  to  do  what  and  when.  A  plan  to  plan 
should  be  prepared.  In  government  the  ten- 
dency Is  to  lay  out  a  broad  policy  and  then 
to  evolve  details  In  a  sort  of  "muddling- 
through  process."  This  Is  not  the  best  way 
to  proceed  in  launching  a  long-range  plan- 
ning system. 

Fourth,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  as- 
sure that  concern  over  techniques  does  not 
divert  planners  and  managers  from  the  fun- 
damental substantive  purposes  of  planning. 
If  this  is  not  done,  the  manipulation  of 
numbers  becomes  more  important  than  their 
meaning;  the  process  becomes  encrusted 
with  formal  procedures  and  rituals.  The  ex- 
ercise becomes  pedestrian  and,  as  a  result, 
the  creativity,  innovation,  and  imagination 
needed  for  effective  planning  erode  and 
disappear. 

Fifth,  the  planning  process  must  be  con- 
tinuous. When  modem  formal  corporate 
planning  first  began  in  the  United  States, 
there  wtw  a  tendency  to  make  flve-year  plans 
and  not  to  change  them  until  it  became  clear 
that  they  needed  revision.  That  policy  did 
not  work  well.  Now  virtually  all  companies 
that  have  comprehensive  formal  planning 
systems  evaluate  them  on  a  fixed  cycle,  usu- 
ally once  a  year.  This  should  also  be  the 
policy  for  any  aggregate  planning  system 
introduced  in  to  the  federal  government- 
It  is  pertinent  to  note  here  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  consideration,  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Program  Planning  Budgeting 
System  In  the  federal  government  was  due 
In  very  large  part  to  the  fact  that  each  one 
of  these  criteria  for  effective  planning  was 
Ignored.  Some  time  ago,  through  an  exten- 
sive mail  survey,  I  sought  to  determine  the 
major  pitfalls  which  ought  to  be  avoided  If 
corporate  planning  was  to  be  effective.  The 
pitfalls  discussed  above  were  among  the 
more  significant  ones  identified  by  practi- 
tioners. I  also  asked  respondents  how  happy 
they  were  with  their  planning  systems.  My 
study  showed  an  almost  perfect  correlation 
between  dissatisfaction  with  planning  and 
entrapment  in  these  pitfalls.' 

WHAT    SHOtn,D    BE   DONE? 

If  we  should  not  create  an  aggregate  In- 
tegrated long-range  planning  system,  what 
should  we  do?  I  suggest  that  we  should  limit 
our  initial  efforts  to  five  areas  of  action, 
namely: 

Hanunering  out  national  goals. 

Undertaking  a  situation  audit. 

Laying  out  action  programs  in  selected 
areas. 

Developbig  better  information  for  long- 
range  planning,  and 


Developing  a  public  planning  conscious- 
ness. 

NATIOKAL   COALS 

A  primary  and  obvious  task  is  to  develop 
a  set  of  national  goals.  President  Eisenhower 
appointed  a  Commission  on  National  Ooals 
which  made  its  report  In  i960.'  There  never 
was  before  nor  has  there  been  since  any  com- 
parable effort.  The  time  has  arrived  to  define 
major  national  goals  and  to  do  so  on  a  con- 
tinuous basis. 

The  first  set  of  goals  might  be  prepared 
by  a  Presidential  Commission,  but  the  func- 
tion should  be  lodged  In  a  permanent  orga- 
nization, preferably  located  In  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President.  The  goals  should 
cover  more  than  economic  targets  because 
our  system  has  a  multiplicity  of  goals  that 
are  interrelated.  Such  a  set  of  alms,  to- 
gether with  some  estimates  of  priorities, 
would  serve  as  a  fundamental  foundation 
for  planning  throughout  government  and  in 
the  private  sector. 

Major  goals  should,  of  course,  be  divided 
Into  subgoals.  Care  should  be  taken,  how- 
ever, not  to  define  too  many  subgoals  or  to 
attempt  to  secure  perfect  coordination 
among  all  goals.  As  goals  are  defined  more 
concretely  at  lower  levels  of  abstraction,  new 
confilcts  will  continue  to  appear. 

The  goals  should  be  set  only  after  public 
debate.  In  the  process  of  goal  formulation 
all  major  groups  In  society,  including  busi- 
ness, should  be  heard.  The  process  of  set- 
ting goals  will  stimulate  tiseful  national  de- 
bate and  the  goals  themselves  will  be  used  as 
valued  guidelines  by  those  doing  planning 
both  In  the  public  and  private  sectors. 

THE    SITUATION   AUDFT 

In  business  planning  making  the  so-called 
situation  audit  Involves  collecting  and 
analyzing  all  data  relevant  to  planning  and 
to  the  identification  of  major  opportunities 
and  threats.  It  Is  essential  that  the  areas  for 
which  data  are  to  be  accumulated,  the  type 
of  data  to  be  collected,  and  the  depth  of 
analysis  to  be  devoted  to  specified  data  be 
carefully  circumscribed.  This  Is  because  not 
even  the  largest  and  wealthiest  company  can 
afford  to  examine  in  detail  all  information 
which  might  have  a  bearing  on  planning. 

So  it  should  be  with  government.  The  po- 
tential scope  of  data  relevant  In  a  compre- 
hensive national  long-range  plan  staggers 
the  imagination.  Hence  the  boundaries  must 
be  carefully  defined.  The  first  effort  to  pre- 
pare a  situation  audit  should  be  narrow  and 
modest. 

SELECTED   ACTION    PROC«AMS 

The  next  step  In  business  planning,  fol- 
lowing the  situation  atidlt,  is  to  choose  those 
opportunities  and  threats  which  the  com- 
pany wishes  to  address.  Strategies,  policies, 
and  detailed  plans  of  action  are  then  pre- 
pared to  exploit  opportunities  and  to  avoid 
threats.  Similarly,  following  the  situation 
audit,  public  long-range  planning  should 
proceed  to  Identify  those  major  programs  for 
which  detailed  plans  should  be  prepared. 
Again,  the  scope  should  be  selective  rather 
than  comprehensive.  Areas  such  as  energy, 
transportation,  housing,  productivity,  and 
future  raw  material  shortages  should 
initially  be  selected  for  detailed  planning. 
Areas  of  concentration  will  change  from  year 
to  year,  and  periodically  all  program  plans 
should  be  reviewed  and  modified  In  light  of 
the  changing  environment.  Plans  developed 
at  one  point  in  time  should  not  be  expected 
to  be  applicable  for  many  years.  A  one-year 
cycle  may  be  too  short  for  government;  per- 
haps a  two-year  cycle  would  be  better.  There 
should  also  be  a  reasonable  amount  of  Inte- 
gration among  the  program  plans. 


Making  program  plans  Is  a  critical  step.  In 
the  past  we  have  identified  many  major  prob- 
lems which  subsequently  arose.  A  number  of 
studies,  including  the  Paley  Commission  Re- 
port of  1962,  Identified  the  current  energy 
problem.'  Our  problem  in  this  country  is  not 
so  much  identification  of  problems  as  de- 
termination of  what  should  be  done  about 
them  when  they  are  identified. 

In  the  future  we  mtist  agree  on  specific 
actions  which  should  be  taken  to  deal  with 
selected  opportunities  and  threats.  Again, 
first  efforts  should  be  modest  In  number  and 
scope. 

DEVTLOPMENT    OF    BETTEK    INTOBMATION    FOR 
PLANNING 

There  Is  no  nation  in  the  world  that  col- 
lects more  comprehensive,  detaUed,  and  Il- 
luminating data  about  its  activities  than  the 
United  States.  Yet  there  are  many  gaps  In 
both  the  availability  of  needed  data  and  the 
development  of  techniques  to  improve  the 
use  of  data  in  planning.  For  Instance,  during 
the  energy  crisis  last  year  the  federal  gov- 
ernment was  embarrassed  by  the  paucity  of 
Information  It  had  about  the  energy  indus- 
try. In  dealing  with  the  recession  in  early 
1975  the  government  found  it  had  insufficient 
information  about  business  Inventories.  Our 
gross  national  product  measure  and  our  cost 
of  living  Index  are  not  as  reliable  as  they 
sliould  be. 

There  should  b«  an  assessment  of  daU 
needs  for  better  planning  and  a  gradual 
strengthening  of  our  data  base.  Here  again 
we  should  proceed  with  caution,  for  data 
accumulation  Is  expensive  and,  when  poorly 
conceived,  can  create  all  sorts  of  problems  in 
and  out  of  government. 

NEED    FOa    PLANNING    CONSCIOUSNESS    AND 
PABTICIPATION 

Even  the  comparatively  modest  effort  out- 
lined above  will  not  succeed  without  the 
development  of  a  new  planning  conscious- 
ness throughout  society.  We  shall  be  unable 
to  deal  with  the  complex  problems  of  this 
society  without  a  much  better  understand- 
ing of  the  meaning  and  need  for  long-range 
planning  In  the  public  sector. 

A  planning  consciousness  is  needed  to  gain 
widespread  participation  in  any  national 
planning  effort.  Not  only  must  there  be  par- 
ticipation in  the  process  by  leaders  and  staff 
In  the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch, 
but  there  must  be  citizen  participation  as 
well. 

Furthermore,  planning  of  an  impropriate 
nature  must  be  pushed  down  through  lower 
levels  in  the  federal  government  as  well  as  In 
state  and  local  governments.  Large  corpora- 
tions with  diverse  and  decentralized  opera- 
tions learned  long  ago  that  the  best  results 
in  planning  are  achieved  when  planning  Is 
decentralized  and  done  on  the  basis  of  broad 
guidelines  from  central  headquarters.  Here 
again  government  can  and  should  learn  from 
the  experience  of  the  private  sector. 

In  the  public  sector,  as  in  the  private  sec- 
tor, It  is  crucial  that  new  mechanisms  be  in- 
vented to  follow  these  prescriptions  in  such 
a  fashion  as  to  Improve  rather  than  restrain 
progress  in  planning.  With  unimaginative 
and  routine  planning  processes  it  is  easy  to 
hobble  the  planning  effort. 

Among  other  reasons  for  the  development 
of  a  planning  consciousness  and  widespread 
participation  is  that  we  must  not  allow  na- 
tional planning  to  be  performed  exclusively 
by  an  elitist  group.  Only  by  the  leavening 
Infiuence  of  many  participants,  ofBclals  and 
laymen,  will  the  major  dangers  inherent  In 
national  government  planning  in  avoided. 


'Oeorge  A.  Stelner  and  Hans  Schollhani- 
mer,  "Pitfalls  in  Multi-National  Long-Range 
Planning,"  Long  Range  Planning,  April  1974. 


'Report  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
National  Ooals  (New  York:  The  American 
Assembly,  Columbia  University,  November 
1960). 


•  Report  of  the  President's  Materials  Policy 
Commission  (Washington,  D.C.:  Oovernment 
Printing  Office,  1953). 
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PLANNING    VKB8TTS    NATIONAL     POUCT    A8SBS8- 
MCNT  AND  ACTION  PaOCKAM 

Throughout  I  haT«  used  the  word  planning, 
unfortunately,  planning  is  a  pejorative  word 
irtien  applied  to  federal  socio-economic  8«JtlT- 
itles.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this,  not  the 
least  of  which  Is  the  fact  that  thirty  to  forty 
years  ago  we  witnesses  the  rise  of  national 
economic  planning  systems  around  the  world 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  dictators.  Plan- 
ning became  associated  with  dictatorial  gov- 
ernments which  functioned  in  ways  quite 
contrary  to  our  views  of  the  role  of  govern- 
ment. Because  of  such  deep-seated  antipathy 
to  the  word  planning  when  applied  to  gov- 
ernment. I  suggest  that  it  be  discarded  and 
other  words  be  found  to  describe  the  process 
we  are  talking  about  here,  namely  the  phrase 
National  Pollt^y  Assessment  and  Action  Pro- 
gram. This  phrase  highlights  the  fact  that  It 
Is  national  policy  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned. It  says,  also,  that  we  are  not  alone 
concerned  with  assessment  but  also  with  ac- 
tion programs. 

THE    BOLE    OF    CORPOKATB    PLANMKES 

Whatever  Is  done  to  Improve  national  long- 
range  planning  in  the  public  sector  will  be 
significantly  Improved  U  the  lessons  pain- 
fully learned  about  long-range  planning  In 
the  private  sector  are  understood  and  ap- 
plied. For  this  reason  I  propose  that  a  series 
of  dialogues  begin  between  corporate  plan- 
ners and  those  in  the  federal  government 
concerned  with  developing  and  using  a  na- 
tional Irtegrated  long-range  planning  sys- 
tem. I  do  not  have  in  mind  conferences  in 
which  each  group  lectures  to  the  other. 
Bather,  I  proposed  working  sessions  In  which 
participants  deal  with  the  many  problems 
and  Issues  associated  with  long-range  plan- 
ning in  government. 

I  do  not  have  In  mind  a  continuous  dia- 
logue among  the  samo  individuals.  This 
might  be  acceptable,  but  I  think  there  are 
enough  different  problems  and  Issues  to  tax 
the  minds  of  many  people  In  and  out  of  gov- 
ernment. So  I  suggest  a  somewhat  loosely  co- 
ordinated series  of  dialogues  Involving  many 
people  In  the  public  and  private  sectors. 

I  do  not  see  these  conferences  as  dealing 
with  substantive  matters.  Rather,  discussion 
should  be  concerned  with  techniques,  proce- 
dures, lessons  of  exiierlence  in  organizing  the 
process  and  in  executing  it,  and  matters  re- 
lated to  systems  operations. 

CONCLUSION 

I  know  of  no  more  pressing  problem  in  the 
United  States  than  that  of  developing  the 
oapabiUty  to  identify  problems  that  lie  ahead 
and  to  Implement  plans  to  deal  with  them. 
There  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  do  this. 
A  comprehensive  aggregate  Integrated  long- 
range  national  plan  Is  not  at  this  time  the 
preferred  approach,  but  we  should  begin  to 
develop  a  more  selective  aggregative  ap- 
proach. In  tills  process  the  lessons  of  cor- 
porate planning  in  business  can  have  valu- 
able applicability  to  government.  In  this  en- 
deavor corporate  planners  can  make  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  by  engaging  In  con- 
tinuous dialogue  with  government  officials 
until  the  program  Is  perfected. 


RADIATION   IN  THE  U.S.   EMBASSY 
IN  MOSCOW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  today  written  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger,  urging  that  the  Soviet 
Union  be  denied  permission  to  build  a 
new  embassy  in  Washington  until  the 
Soviets  halt  their  radiation  bombard- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Moscow. 

This  has  been  a  matter  of  growing 
concern  in  recent  weeks,  and,  as  recently 
as  Saturday,  February  28,  a  comprehen- 
sive article  on  the  Soviet's  uncoDscion> 


able  actions  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
article  and  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Kissinger  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

and  the  copy  of  the  letter  were  ordered 

to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Morale  Low  at  Moscow  Embassy 

(By  Peter  Osnos) 

Moscow,  February  27. — ^American  diplo- 
mats In  Moscow  have  written  a  "very  strong" 
letter  to  top  State  Department  officials  de. 
mandlng  to  be  told  the  full  extent  of  the 
radiation  problem  at  the  embassy  here  and 
whether  it  represents  a  serious  health  hazard, 
sources  said  today. 

Morale  in  the  embassy,  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  important  American  poets  abroad, 
has  plummeted  since  reports  of  the  radia- 
tion began  to  circulate  three  weeks  ago,  the 
sources  said.  Although  employees  have  been 
briefed,  a  full  explanation  of  the  situation 
Including  its  causes  and  its  dangers  has  been 
withheld. 

The  letter  was  drafted  last  week  by  the 
local  branch  of  the  American  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Association  and  was  intended  for  Sec- 
retary of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger.  At  the 
request  of  senior  embassy  officials,  only  a 
copy  of  the  letter  was  sent  to  Washingtcm 
vrtth  the  original  going  to  Ambassador  Walter 
J.  Stoessel. 

"People  are  incensed,"  said  one  of  those 
responsible  for  preparing  the  letter.  So  far 
no  response  has  been  received  and  further 
action — Including  possible  legal  action — ^Is 
being  considered. 

At  the  outset,  the  impression  given  to  em- 
bassy employees  was  that  the  radiation  was 
caused  solely  by  Soviet  surveillance  equip- 
ment which  included  microwave  beams  fo- 
cused on  the  embassy.  There  have  been  re- 
ports from  Washington  this  week,  however, 
that  the  ptu-pose  of  the  Soviet  radiation  was 
to  block  American  eave.'^droppiug. 

In  any  event,  the  true  story  is  apparently 
known  to  very  few  people  in  the  embassy, 
perhaps  only  Stoessel  himself.  Kissinger  la 
responsible  for  the  way  the  matter  Is  being 
bandied,  it  is  understood,  and  he  has  stressed 
on  several  occasions  that  it  is  highly  sensi- 
tive. He  said  that  "discussions"  are  under 
way  to  solve  the  problem. 

Since  Monday,  Sam  Zwelfel,  a  State  De- 
partment physician,  has  been  In  Moscow  per- 
forming blood  tests  on  all  embassy  personnel 
and  their  families.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
these  tests  were  precipitated  by  discovery  of 
specific  problems  at  the  embassy,  as  a  report 
from  Washington  today  suggested,  or  are 
simply  a  precaution. 

One  explanation  for  Dr.  Zweifel's  presence 
Is  that  the  regular  embassy  physician, 
Thomas  Johnson,  Is  on  a  vacation  that  was 
postponed  when  the  radiation  issue  surfaced. 

I  In  Washington,  the  State  Department 
said  it  has  sent  a  medical  technician  to  Mos- 
cow to  conduct  blood  tests  on  U.S.  embassy 
personnel  who  may  have  been  exposed  to  the 
microwave  emissions.  William  Watson,  the 
department's  medical  director,  said:  "The 
medical  division  has  found  no  medical  prob- 
lems that  it  believes  to  be  related  to  the  sit- 
uation at  the  embassy."] 

The  report  from  Washington  also  said  that 
Stoessel  suffered  from  anemia,  which  may 
have  been  aggravated  by  the  radiation  here. 
The  embassy  has  already  denied  an  earlier 
report  that  Stoessel  Is  ill,  but  the  ambassa- 
dor refused  to  comment  on  today's  report, 
he  did  deny  that  he  plans  to  leave  Moscow 
for  reassignment.  Stoessel  has  been  here  for 
two  years. 

At  earlier  briefings  and  again  today,  em- 
bassy officials  strongly  implied — but  did  not 
say  directly — ^that  there  appears  to  be  no 
great  danger  from  the  radiation  to  people 


living  in  or  working  at  the  embassy.  But  the 
uncertainty  is  apparently  beginning  to  have 
its  effect  on  some  embassy  personnel  and 
tlielr  famlllefl. 

"We  have  a  need  and  a  right  to  know  what 
this  Is  all  about,"  said  one  angly  American. 
"How  long  is  this  going  to  continue?" 

XT .8.  PAID  WIDOWER  IN  RADIATION  CASE 

The  United  States  compensated  the  hus- 
band of  a  woman  who  died  of  cancer  in  1969 
after  she  had  been  exposed  to  microwave 
emissions  at  the  American  embassy  in  Mos- 
cow, informed  sources  said  yesterday. 

The  sources  said  the  woman  developed  a 
mole  on  her  face  while  working  as  a  secre- 
tary from  1960  to  1962  in  a  part  of  the  em- 
bassy exposed  to  microwave  emissions  be- 
lieved to  be  from  Soviet  radio  Jamming  de- 
vices. 

The  mole  developed  into  melanoma — a  us- 
ually malignant  tumor — and  the  woman,  for 
whom  the  sources  requested  anonymity,  died 
in  1969. 

Her  husband  i4>pUed  tor  compensation 
from  the  government  on  the  grounds  that 
her  death  may  have  been  caused  by  her  ex- 
posure to  mlcrovraves  beamed  at  the  em- 
bassy, the  source  said.  His  claim,  for  lef<s 
than  $10,000  In  lost  wages,  was  honored. 

U.S.  Senate, 
CoMMirrEE  ON  Appropriations, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  1. 1976. 
Hon.  Henry  A.  Kissinger, 
Secretary  of  State.  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  greatly  dis- 
turbed at  the  reports  of  microwav«  radiation 
bombardment  of  our  embassy  in  Moscow  by 
the  Soviet  KOB.  Such  conduct  is  appalling 
by  any  diplomatic  standards.  I  urge  you  to 
stop  efforts  ciurently  underway  permitting 
the  Soviets  to  build  a  new  embassy  in  Wash- 
ington until  this  unconscionable  action 
ceases. 

The  U.S.  intelligence  community  has  been 
subject  to  a  constant  barrage  of  media  criti- 
cism over  the  last  several  montlvs.  Some  of 
the  information  wtUch  revealed  instances  of 
wrongdoing  by  U.S.  intelligence  officials 
should  have  been  made  public  in  order  to 
prevent  futtire  Illegal  operations.  However, 
the  sensationalist  attitude  which  tried  to 
portray  legitimate  U.S.  Intelligence  opera- 
tions as  vile  and  morally  reprehensible  l3 
misleading  and  potentially  damaging. 

I  would  be  more  reassured  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  true  extent  of  Soviet  spying  in  this 
country  were  as  well  publicized  as  are  opera- 
tions of  U.S.  intelligence  officials.  I  am  sure 
the  American  public  would  be  appalled  if 
the  daily  activities  of  Soviet  spies — diplo- 
matically disguised  as  trade,  cultural,  and 
press  representatives — were  exposed. 

In  this  light,  I  was  shocked  when  I  learned 
of  the  Soviet  spying  on  our  embassy  in  Mos- 
cow with  microwave  radiation.  Since  the  em- 
bassy houses  hundreds  of  American  officials 
and  their  families,  the  dangerous  radia- 
tion is  potentially  harmful  to  their  health 
and  welfare.  Under  the  cloak  of  "detente", 
the  Soviets  are  placing  American  lives  In 
Jeopardy.  Such  wanton  disregard  for  human 
safety  and  health  cannot  be  condoned. 

To  allow  the  Soviets  to  continue  such 
nefarious  spying  techniques  is  totally  unac- 
ceptable. Immediate  action  must  be  taken 
to  conununicate  to  the  appropriate  high  So- 
viet officials  the  repugnance  expressed  by 
many  Americans  concerning  this  di5ta.<:tefiil 
episode. 

On  the  Soot  of  the  Senate  I  have  already 
expressed  my  feelings  on  this  latest  spying 
technique  of  the  Soviet  KOB.  I  have  urged 
that  the  U.S.  take  action  to  halt  efforts  ctir- 
rently  underway  which  would  allow  the  So- 
vleta  to  construct  their  much  desired  new 
embassy. 

The    Soviets'    reprehensible    actions    are 
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eaus9  for  serlooa  reconsi<l«r:.tioii  <y««r  this 
ccmntry't  poitey  of  <let«nt«.  Any  nation  whlcb 
wtnin^y  subjects  AmerlcAn  officials  and 
tbelr  families  to  possible  virulent  radiation 
exposure  does  not  deserre  special  considera- 
tion under  th«  loosely  defined  terms  of  d«- 
tente. 
Wttb  best  wisbes. 
Sincerely, 

BtxmT.  c.  Bno. 

UJ.  Stnator. 


CONCLUSION   OP   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  nioming  busi- 
ness? If  not.  morning  business  Is  closed. 


OKLAHOMA   SENATORIAL  CON- 
TESTED ELECTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  572.  Senate  Resolution  .''56,  and  that 
it  be  laid  before  the  Senate  and  made 
the  pending  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
tlUe. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  SM)  relating  to  the 
Oklaboma  senatorial  contested  election. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  PM.  TODAY 

Mr.  BIANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  has  been 
meeting  all  morning  and  is  meeting 
through  the  lunch  hour  in  an  effort  to 
report  a  bill  affecting  the  future  of  the 
Federal  Elections  Commission,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  at 
this  time  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  2  p.m.  today. 

There  beln«:  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  12:29  pjn.,  recessed  until  2  pjn.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
OfDcer  (Mr.  Dou). 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
UNTIL  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  In  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OR£«»  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  CTTN- 
ATOR  GARY  HART  AND  SENATOR 
ROBERT  C.  BYRD  AND  FOR  A  PE- 
RIOD FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
X  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
completion  of  any  other  special  order  for 
which  permission  has  already  be^i  en- 
tered on  tomorrow,  Mr.  Gary  Hart  be 


recognised  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 
after  which  I  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  after  which  there  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  limited  therein 
to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RESUMPTION  OP  UN- 
FINISHED BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
conclusion  of  routine  morning  business 
tomorrow,  the  Senate  resume  consider- 
Ltlon  of  the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT    OF    SECTION    142    OF 
TITLE  13,  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  PresiJent, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Ciiair 
lay  before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  H.R.  7824, 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  having  been 
read  the  first  and  second  times,  and  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  H.R.  7824,  an  act  to  amend 
section  142  of  tiUe  13,  United  States  Code, 
to  change  the  date  for  taking  censuses 
of  agriculture,  irrigation,  and  drainage, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  twice  by  title;  and 
without  objection,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  its  consideration. 

The  bill  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  meet  at  the  hour  of  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow.  Alter  the  two 
leadeis  or  tiieii'  designees  have  been  rec- 
ognized under  the  standing  order,  Mr. 
Stohz  will  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  after  which  Mr.  Gart  Hart 
will  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  after  which  Mr.  Robkht  C. 
Byrd  win  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  alter  which  there  will  be  a 
peiiod  lor  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  limited  therein 
to  5  minutes;  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
period  the  Senate  will  resimie  considera- 
tion of  Senate  Resolution  356,  a  resolu- 
tion relating  to  tlie  Oklahoma  senatorial 
contested  election. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  As  I  understand  the 
Senator,  the  leadership  has  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  Oklahoma  contest,  which 
was  initially  expected  to  be  taken  up  at 
2  o'clock  today.  With  the  problems  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  do  I  understand 
now  that  it  will  be  the  flist  order  of  busi- 
ness following  the  morning  hour  on  to- 
monow? 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  wish  to  let  the  lead- 
ership know  that  I  feel  that  perhaps  we 

are  getting  ourselves  into  somewhat  of  a 
difficult  thicket.  We  are  putting  great 
priority,  as  we  should  be.  on  problems 
related  to  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion. That  is  under  some  very  strict  tin^^ 
frame.  I  believe  there  was  introduced  or 
will  soon  be  introduced  the  question  re- 
lating to  setting  up  of  an  inteWgenee 
oversight  committee.  That.  too.  win  have 
great  priority.  I  wonder  If  the  Senator 
could  respond  to  this  particular  circum- 
stance I  outlined  as  it  relatoe  to  taking  up 
the  Oklahoma  contest  as  of  tomorrow? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Only  to  say 
that,  as  was  announced  last  week,  it  k 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  move 
to  take  up  the  disputed  Oklahoma  elec- 
tion contest  today.  It  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  it  would  be  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  on  tomon-ow  to  resume  con- 
sideration ofthat  question. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  understand. 
Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  put  the 
Senate  on  notice  now  that  I  am  cer- 
tainly flexible  on  the  matter  of  the  time 
schedule  for  the  Oklahoma  contest  to 
be  considered  by  the  full  Senate.  I  fed 
there  is  certainly  great  priority  on  re- 
constituting the  Federal  Elections  Com- 
luission  and  setting  up  an  intelligence 
oversiglit  committee. 

I  want  to  put  the  Senate  on  notice  Out 
I  am  not  going  to  be  presstned  by  these 
two  priority  bills  that  win  be  coming  be- 
fore this  floor  to  cut  short  the  necessary 
time  that  may  be  required  to  consider  the 
Oklahoma  contest  I  have  a  feeUsg  we 
are  kind  of  in  front  of  a  big  freigbt 
train  here.  Somehow  we  hear  this  train 
coming  down  the  track,  a  freight  train 
with  the  matters  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tions Commission  and  an  intelllgeoce 
oversight  committee.  I  am  not  ready  to 
Jump  the  track  to  make  ready  for  the 
train  merely  because  M  is  eoming  down 
the  track.  I  want  to  give  due  notice  that, 
under  no  circumstance,  at  least  as  the 
manager  of  the  minority  Eide  on  the 
Oklahoma  contest,  wUl  I  be  steamrollered 
or  win  I  be  pressured  to  bring  the  de- 
bate to  a  close  or  engage  In  any  kind 
of  time  agreement,  merely  because  we 
have  these  greater  priorities  stacking  up 
behind  us.  I  want  to  raise  this  before  we 
get  into  Oklahoma  so  that  the  Senator 
will  have  clear  notice  that  I  am  veiling 
to  cooperate  with  the  leadership  in  any 
way  possible  to  handle  all  these  matters 
expeditiously.  I  just  do  not  want  to  be 
put  in  the  position  of  their  saying,  "We 
have  a  time  limitation  on  reconstituting 
the  Federal  Elections  Commission,  it  has 
greater  national  priority  than  the  Okla- 
homa contest;  therefore,  we  would  like 
to  have  you  enter  into  some  kind  of  time 
agreement  because  of  the  priority  of 
these  otbei'  bills." 

I  think  I  made  it  very  clear,  throu^- 
out  the  entire  committee  period  of  dis- 
cussion of  this  matter,  and  also  on  the 
floor,  in  December  that,  in  my  estima- 
tion, unless  thore  is  some  way  to  reach 
some  kind  of  agreement  or  understand- 
ing prior  to  taking  up  this  case,  we  may 
be  engaged  in  a  vtxy  long  discussion.  I 
Just  do  not  want  to  be  put  in  the  posi- 
tion of  then  being  charged  with  delaying 
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0ie  business  of  the  Senate  mr  of  im- 
portant bills  that  have  stacked  up  be- 
hind Oklahoma.  ^  ^ 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  know  of  anybody  who  is  going  to 
charge  the  distinguished  Senator  with 
such.  The  inteUlgence  oversight  matter 
has  been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  It  has  now  gone 
to  Rules,  where  the  Committee  on  Rules 
will  have  something  like  20  days  m  which 
to  consider  that  matter.  So  I  do  not 
believe  that  that  subject  is  going  to  be 
before  the  Senate  within  the  next  3 

As  to  the  Federal  Elections  Commis- 
sion legislation,  that  is  just  being  marked 
up  in  the  Committee  on  Rules  this  after- 
noon and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  taking  that  up.  to  any  event, 
certainly  in  the  next  day  or  so.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  will  have  ample  time  In  which 
to  enlighten  the  Senate  as  to  his  views 
on  the  Oklahoma  election.  I  do  not  have 
a  feeUng  that  the  totelligence  oversight 
matter  is  going  to  be  coming  along  for 
at  least  3  weeks,  so  I  can  assure  the  Sen- 
ator that  no  charges  are  going  to  be 
leveled  at  him,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
or  the  leadership  on  this  side. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  appreciate  the  MMn- 
ments  of  the  distiiigulshed  assistant 
majority  leader.  I  only  call  to  mind  that 
it  was  oiu*  expectation  that  the  New 
Hampshire  election  matter  would  be 
handled  hi  a  very  brief  period  of  time, 
I  recall  that  those  events  did  not  de- 
velop along  that  line.  I  Just  wanted  to 
be  in  anticipation  of  circumstances  that 
I  visualized  could  occur  and  I  merely 
wanted  to  msike  a  record  at  this  time.  I 
appreciate  the  comments  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesident, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  the 
hour  of  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and.  at  2:10 
p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  untO  Tues- 
day, March  2,  1976,  at  12  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  1,  1976: 

Department  of  State 

Prederick  Irving,  of  Rbode  Island,  a  For- 
eign Service  Officer  of  Class  one.  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Oceans  and 
International  Environmental  and  Scientific 
Afr.i!r.s. 

Depastment  of  the  Interiob 
WUllam   L.    Flsber,   of   Texas,   to   be   an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  vice  Jack 
W.  Carlson,  resigned. 

IM  the  Ant  FoacE 
Fruncls   Hughes,    of   Soutb    Carolina,    to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
vice  WlUiam  W.  Woodruff,  resigned. 
Department  of  TRAMSPOaTATioir 
PhUlp  Allison  Bbgue,  of  Virginia,  to  be 


a  member  of  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  for  the  remainder  of  tbe  term 
expiring  December  31,  1978,  vice  Louis  M. 
Tliayer. 

In   THE   FOBEIGN    SESVICE 

Tbe  following-named  person  for  reappoint- 
ment In  the  Foreign  Service  as  a  Foreign 
Service  Officer  of  Class  four,  a  Consular  Of- 
ficer, and  a  Secretary  In  the  Diplomatic  Serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  of  America: 

WilUam  B.  Brew,  of  New  Jersey. 

For  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service  Of- 
ficer of  Class  four,  a  Consular  Officer,  and  a 
Secretary  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

James  J.  ReUly.  of  Maryland. 

For  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service  In- 
formation Officer  of  Class  four,  a  Consular 
Officer,  and  a  Secretary  In  tbe  Diplomatic 
Service  of  tbe  United  States  of  America: 

Sylvia  Beatrice  Rlfkln,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

For  promotion  from  a  Foreign  Service  Of- 
ficer of  Class  six  to  Class  five : 

Thomas  M.  Wldenhouse,  of  nunols. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  Officers 
of  Class  five.  Consular  Officers,  and  Secre- 
taries In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Robert  Joseph  Carlson,  of  Iowa. 

Robert  J.  Chevez,  of  California. 

Arlene  Render,  of  Ohio. 

For  promotion  from  Foreign  Service  Officers 
of  Class  seven  to  Class  six: 

Alvln  H.  Chin,  of  Texas. 

Alan  P.  t«rson,  of  Iowa. 

For  prranotlon  from  Foreign  Service  Infor- 
mation Officers  of  Class  seven  to  Class  six: 

David  L.  Amett,  of  Louisiana. 

WUllam  C.  Dawson.  Jr.,  of  Kentucky. 

Don  Reed  Hamilton,  of  Oklaboma. 

AUred  Hawortb  Jones,  of  Minnesota. 

John  T.  Ohta,  of  Tennessee. 

Ralph  H.  Ruedy,  of  Iowa. 

Arthur  L.  Skop,  of  Maine. 

For  promotion  from  a  Foreign  Service  In- 
formation Officer  of  Class  eight  to  Class 
seven: 

Rose  Susan  Bersteln.  of  Rhode  Island. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  Officers 
of  Class  seven.  Consular  Officers,  and  Secre- 
taries In  tbe  Diplomatic  Service  of  tbe  United 
States  of  America: 

Joseph  M.  Chudzlk,  of  New  Jersey. 

Jo  Ann  Hardee  CoUlnge,  of  Florida. 

Jerry  V.  Cook,  of  Texas. 

Margaret  deF.  Dennis,  of  Maryland. 

Robert  J.  Featberstone,  of  tbe  District  of 
Columbia. 

J.  Philippe  Gr6golre,  of  Virginia  . 

Anne  M.  Hackett,  of  California. 

Donald  B.  Harrington,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Paul  F.  Hurley,  of  Massachusetts. 

Bruce  W.  KeeUng,  of  Michigan. 

AUen  James  Kepchar,  of  Indiana. 

Jullen  LeBourgeois,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Randall  R.  LeCocq,  of  New  Mexico. 

Jean  Anne  Louis,  of  Michigan. 

Cheryl  A.  McDonald,  of  California. 

Joseph  R.  McObee,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Thomas  J.  McMahon,  of  Indiana. 

Richard  A.  Meglca,  of  Florida. 

Thomas  Joel  Miller,  of  Michigan. 

Christine  Shelly  Monroe,  of  Kentucky. 

Thomas  J.  Morgan,  of  California. 

Thomas  F.  Opila,  of  Virginia. 

John  Malcolm  Ordway,  of  California. 

Mary  C.  Pendleton,  of  Kentucky. 

Angel  M.  Rabasa,  of  Florida. 

R.  Ross  Rodgers.  of  Washington. 

Robert  A.  Sarofeen,  of  Virginia. 

Charles  R.  Schwarck,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Stuart  J.  D.  Scbwartzsteln,  of  New  Jersey. 

Stephen  T.  Smith,  of  Nebraska. 

Yvonne  Frances  Thayer,  of  California. 

Stephen  H.  Thompson,  of  Arizona. 

David  O.  Wagner,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Neal  A.  Waldrop  in.  of  Michigan. 


Torrey  Stephen  Whitman,  of  Pennsylvania. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  luCor- 
matlon  Officers  of  Class  seven.  Consular  Of- 
ficers, and  Secretaries  In  tbe  Dlplomatlo 
Service  of  tbe  United  States  of  America: 

Jeremy  F.  Curtln.  of  Virginia. 

Daryl   A.   Daniels,    of   Illinois. 

Alice  C.  LeMalstre,  of  Alabama. 

MarshaU  R.  Louis.  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

Nicholas  Mele,  of  New  York. 

David  E.  Miller,  of  Pennsylvania. 

PrlscUla  Colt  Murphy,  of  Virginia. 

Ray  Orley,  of  California. 

Nancy  Elaine  Ruslnko,  of  Rbode  Island. 

Pamela  H.  White,  of  Massachusetts. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  Officers 
of  Class  eight.  Consular  Officers,  and  Secre- 
taries in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United 
States  of  America : 

Gary  Roy  Alexander,  of  California. 

John  H.  Andre  n,  of  Michigan. 

Lewis  R.  Atherton,  of  the  District  of 
Coliunbla. 

Carolyn  H.  Ervln,  of  California. 

Carolyn  I.  Heskin,  of  North  Dakota. 

Kenneth  R.  Jernigan,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Marianne  Matuzic  Kunkel,  of  New  York. 

Michael  A.  Leu,  of  Missouri. 

Thomas  A.  Lynch,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

Allen  E.  Nugent,  of  New  Jersey. 

Lawrence  Oeorge  Rossin.  of  California. 

Joseph  A.  L.  St.  John,  Jr.,  of  Flwlda. 

Curtis  A.  Stone,  of  Washington. 

David  Dale  Trecbter,  of  California. 

Steven  J.  White,  of  Georgia. 

Mark  W.  Willis,  of  Massachusetts. 

Joseph  Charles  WUson  rv,  of  Washington. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  In- 
formation Officers  of  Class  eight.  Consular 
Officers,  and  Secretaries  In  the  Dlplomatlo 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Anne  M.  Chermak,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Lynne  E.  Hart,  of  California. 

Jennifer  E.  Newton,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Foreign  Service  Reserve  Officers  to  be  Con- 
sular Officers  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

John  D.  Manuel,  of  Florida. 

Robert  W.  Robinson,  of  Tennessee. 

Foreign  Service  Reserve  Officers  to  be  Con- 
sular Officers  and  Secretaries  In  the  Diplo- 
matic Service  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica: 

Igor  N.  Belousovltcb,  of  Virginia. 

Gloria  E.  Bozeman,  of  Illinois. 

Richard  D.  Calder,  of  Virginia. 

Owen  C.  Clare,  of  Maryland. 

Robert  A.  Dlsbaw,  of  Washington. 

Michael  B.  Doyle,  of  California. 

Cheryl  A.  Gregory,  of  Maryland. 

Thomas  L.  Lauer,  of  Virginia. 

Alphonso  G.  Marquis,  of  New  York. 

Imogene  G.  McCloud,  of  Massachusetts. 

James  L.  McJlmpsey,  of  South  Carolina. 

WUllam  D.  Miuray,  of  Virginia. 

Sterling  Persons,  of  nilnols. 

Sally  A.  S.  Sandberg,  of  California. 

Jan  L.  Wentworth,  of  Virginia. 

Mary  L.  WlUlams,  of  Montana. 

Foreign  Service  Reserve  Officers  to  be  Sec- 
retaries m  tbe  Diplomatic  Service  of  tbe 
United  States  of  America: 

B.  Dennis  Jones,  of  Ohio. 

John  B.  L.  Mannlello,  of  New  York. 

Gordon  B.  Ramsey,  of  Utah. 

Robert  M.  SmaUey,  of  Virginia. 

Thomas  VretMtlovlch,  of  California. 

Oarnett  A.  Zlmmerly,  of  Virginia. 

Foreign  Service  Staff  Officers  to  be  Consular 
Officers  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Barbara  M.  Johnson,  of  Massachusetts. 

Janet  Petroixls.  of  New  Jersey. 

In  THE  Marins  Cobps 

The  following  named  officer  of  tixe  BXarlne 
Corps  Reserve  for  temporary  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  brigadier  generaL 

Robert  S.  Balsoh. 
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H*  TBI  ftMTt 

Tbe  fonovtog  named  oflleera  of  the  Navy 
for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
rear  admiral: 


James  W. 

Montgomery 
Johu  A.  WaWk 
Lee  W.  Flaher 
Thomas  J.  Hugbes, 

Jr. 
Earl  B.  Fowler,  Jr. 
Frederick  F.  Palmer 
Kent  J.  CarroU 
WUliam  D. 

Robertson,  Jr. 
Claude  P.  Bkaa,  Jr. 
Norman  K.  Oreen 
Robert  B.  McCUnton 
Albert  J.  Monger 
Murray  C.  Cook 
John  H.  AlTla 


John  C.  DUon,  Jr. 
Donald  P.  HaU 
Jama*  B.  Under 
Laden  Capone.  Jr. 
RkUiard  E.  Nicholson 
Arthur  K.  Knolzen 
Hoy  D.  Snyder,  Jr. 
Paul  H.  Speer 
Sylvester  R.  Foley,  Jr. 
William  P.  Lawrence 
Edward  W.  Carter,  TU 
Gerald  E.  Thomas 
Bobby  R.  luman 
Hugh  A.  Benton 
Steven  A.  White 
Robert  W.  Chewnlng 
"M"  Staser  Rolcomb 


aun>LT  ooaFS 

Letoy  r..  Hopkins  Edward  M.  Kocher 

Ralpih  H.  Minrphy.  jr. 

CBarLAIN    COBP8 

Withers  M.  Moore 

In  THK  Aairr 

I  nominate  the  following-named  officiala 
for  temporary  appointment  In  the  Army  of 
the  Pnlted  State*  to  the  grade  Indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  Title  10,  United 
States  Code,  Sections  3442  and  3447: 
To  be  Xtrigadier  general 

Col.  George  B.  Marine,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
TT.S.  Army). 

Col.  Donald  W.  Connelly,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Louis  C.  Wagner.  490-'44-8862,  Army 
of  the  United  States  .(lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Arthur  J.  Junot,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
ot  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

CDl.  David  K.  Doyle,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
Of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Orlando  B.  Oomiales,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  co- 
lonel, VS.  Army) . 

Col.  Joseph  T.  Palastra,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  co- 
lonel, U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  John  8.  Blair,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
UJ8.  Army). 

Col.  James  R.  Mapp,  256-43-«266,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.8.  Army). 

Col.  Crharles  T.  Lynn,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Hugh  J.  Clau.^n,  41»-20-3£>44,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Howard  F.  Stone.  447-32-6<>55,  Army  oX 
the  United  States  (major,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Maxle  O.  Redic.  Jr,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  VS. 
Army). 

Col.  Thomas  P.  Lynch,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Ran^iou  E.  Barber,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Norman  G.  Delbrldge,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. US.  Army). 

Col.  Fred  K.  MahaScy,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major.  UJ3.  Army). 

Col.  Charles  W.  Dyke,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Anny  of 
t!ie  United  States  (major,  UJBl  Army). 

Col.  John  P.  Casey,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army 
•>f  the  United  States  (Tloutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Anny). 


Cel.  Robert  S  McOarry,  829-33-446S.  Anny 
«r  the  United  State*  (UeuteMmt  oolofMl,  VA 
Army). 

Col.  Robert  W.  Sennewald,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
aal,  VS.  Army). 

Col.  Drake  Wilson,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of 
the  United  Stutes  (lieutenant  colonel.  UJS. 
A«my>. 

Col.  JaaMS  J.  Lindsay.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  William  C.  Moore,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  UJS. 
Army). 

Col.  Charles  W.  Bagnal.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major.  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Charles  B.  Graves,  sa«-28-6434.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  oolonel.  UjB. 
Anny). 

Col.  Richard  8.  Sweet,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Robert  H.  foreman.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

CoL  James  H.  Patterson.  017-  34-4474,  Army 
oif  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  VS. 
Army). 

Col.  Paid  P.  Pearson,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colon*!.  UJS. 
Army). 

Ool.  WUliam  K.  Hunaeker,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueutanant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Joseph  H.  Kastner,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Corey  J.  Wright.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Frank  P.  Xagano,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Einmelt  Paige,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Theodore  8.  Kanamlne,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major,  VS. 
Army). 

Col.  Michael  N.  Bakarich.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Jeremiah  J.  Brophy,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Prank  J.  Palermo.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel.  VS.  Army) . 

Col.  Dan  H.  Williamson,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Richard  M.  WeUs,  67»-62-8608,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colonel.  VS. 
Army). 

Col.  j-imps  S.  Welch,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colonel,  UJS 
Army). 

Col.  Benjamin  E.  Doty,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Archie  S.  Cannon.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Davtd  W.  Elnsel,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Theodore  G.  Jenes,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  StStes  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Richard  X.  Lark  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Tonimie  G.  Smith,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Ool.  Richard  D.  Boyle,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (Ueutanant  colonel,  US 
Army). 

Col.  Allen  M.  Goodson,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Vaughn  O.  Lang,  18^-20-6167,  Army 


ot  the  UnMed  Stats*  (ll*at«awM  •••■Ml.  UM. 
Army).  -——.•• 

Ool.  Robert  L.  Bteiiford.  Br..  ***  M  Hia 
Army  of  the  unitad  Stota*  qtvaaoMat  eSo. 
nel.  U.S.  Army) . 

0)1.  Robert  B.  Solomon.  *t«-38-7819,  Ann 
of  the  United  States  (llctrtmant  tiItimI  nS. 
Army).  —.  ",• 

Iir  TIB  OtMsr 


The  following  gra<fimtss  otf  the  Coast  Omni 
Academy    to    be    permanent   ooma 
officers  in  the  Coast  Ouaitt  In  th* 

ensign: 

Geottrey  Lee  Abbott 

John  Clark  Acton  HI 
Scot  Alan  Addis 

Jerome  James  Amend 

Glenn  Wesley  Anderson 

Bfichael  DuWayne  Andenon 

John  Astley 

Staven  Keith  Barker 

David  Richard  Bean 

David  Wayne  Beard 

Lawrence  Joseph  Bowling 

Jerrold  Arthur  Browne  n 

WllUftm  Lawrence  Bryant 

Wayne  RydqnePt  Buchanan 

Jeffrey  Scott  Buehler 

Glenn  Craig  Buzkert 

Richard  Thomas  Bwrton 

James  Edward  Buasey  nz 

DioEdado  Tirol  Cabrera 

Raymond  George  CardweD 

John  David  Carpenter 

William  Thomas  Carraher 

John  Edward  Carroll 

Philip  Centonze 

Jaraes  Donald  Chambers 

Gary  WllUam  ChappeU 

Raymond  John  Christian 

Thomas  Clay  Christian 

Patrick  Edwin  Clancy 

Evan  B.  Clark 

David  Soott  Cllne 

Thomas  Joseph  Coe 

Biatthew  Scott  Compton 

Bruce  Baldwin  ConaeU 

Brian  Pierce  Coat 

Daniel  Roland  Cox 

Carl  Andrew  Crampton 

Michael  John  Cronin 

Kenneth  J.  Guite 

Scott  Eiigene  Davie 

Steven  Morgan  Day 
Jtunes  Wade  Decker 
Dennis  Wayne  Del  Orosso 
Stanford  William  Deno 

WUliam  Fred  Diaduk 
Surran  Drew  Dllke 
Paul  Laurence  Doherty 
Gregory  Jon  Edge 
Lon  Norris  EUedge 
Jay  Cranmer  BtU* 
Milton  Hayden  Kinls 
James  E.  Evans 
Eric  Norman  Pagerholm 
Thomas  Grant  Falkensteln 
Louis  Marlon  Farrell 
WUliam  Jay  Faael 
David  Eugene  Ferg  II 
John  Stanford  Fetterolf  in 
Erik  Jorg  Fl.ske 
Patrick  E\igene  Flanagan 
Dotiplas  Edward  Fluddy 
Albert  David  Pranzone 
Alan  Richard  Preedman 
James  Franklin  Freeman  HI 
Joel  Dennis  Fujiwara 
Robert  Ellige  Garrett 
Harold  Burton  Gastler 
Glenn  Edwai'd  Gately 
Paul  Richard  Gauthier,  Jr. 
John  Anthony  Genttlc 
Steven  Bruce  Gerke 
Dennis  Charles  Gibbons 
Scott  Joseph  Glover 
John  Kevin  Orady 
Thomas  Bdward  Graf 
Anthony  Grande 
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Doqglas  FUmnfc  Owfe* 
CbrlBtopbcr  ^oiin  Orafw 
Asher  Benson  Ortme* 
MIAMI  Hslthartanes 
Edwm  C.  Ougy 
Glenn  R.  Omm 
Thomas  BmU  Haase 
Theodor»  Pstar  Altescht  Haenleln 
Joseph  Andrew  Halsch 
Arthmr  Herman  H»n*mi.  J^. 
James  Patrick  Haraton 
Albert  Wttaon  Bastbeagv  XI 
James  Matthcv 
Douglas  P.  Heatharly 
Am  M.  Heggeis 
Dewey  Lee  Hemba 
Jay  Elden  Bess 
Fatrtofc  BMan  RigMe 
Ja 

HUIems 

MIflia*!  Hlnca 

Krlc  Arthur  Hlner 
Robert  Joseph  Hoey  xix 
Everetta  Wayne  Holllngswortli 
Albert  Willlun  Borsmon.  Jk. 
David  Auld  Howrtl 
Jeffery  John  Buhn 
Brian  J.  Bant 
David  H.  Hylton 

I  ingcls 
Jacob 
e*ry  tarn 
Otis 

Js 


Steven  Brie 
Benald  H. 

Terrence  Charles  Jiriieh 
Gilbert  J. 
Steven  Francis  : 
Mlchadl  Him)««filn  Karr 
DavU  Martin  Keen 
Ktehard  nonan  Kelly 
Mark  Stephen  K«fn 
Paul  David  Klrkpatrlck 
Richard  Alan  Klein 
John  Michael  Krupa 
Stephen  Joaqth  Krupa 
David  Lewis  Knianek 
James  Richard  LaebowlCB 
Theodore  Prank  Lagergm 
Robert  Francis  Lanier,  9t. 
Donald  Russell  Lamb 
Edward  Albert  Ume 
Paul  Andrew  Langlois 
David  Roy  Lawrence 
Ricardo  Ledesma 
Ralph  Edward  Lelghton 
Marlon  J.  Lewsndowrid 
Grover  Neal  Lipe,  Jr. 
Ivan  Talmadge  Luke,  Jr. 
Edwin  T.  Lynch 
Floyd  Gabriel  Lyssy 
Ofegory  JMm  MacGanra 
Robert  T.  Ms)*«Bkl 
Theodore  Loul*  Mar 
Kevin  L.  Marahna 
Charles  Patrick  McCabe  m 
Timothy  Lee  McCarty 
Jedrey  Alan  MoDannoM 
James  Anthony  McDonough 
Robert  WUHsm  XfcGairy 
John  Cbmpton  tSiSieT 
Richard  Keith  MiUir 
Paul  Arthur  MlUlgan 
Jeffrey  Steven  Mollsu* 
James  Robert  Mongold 
WUliam  DerwoMI  MOrris 
Bal  Matthew  Itadler 
James  Francis  Murray 
Robert  Francis  Murray 
Carl  Motoyoshi  Nagata 
William  Joseph  Na^ 
Paul  Thomas  Nelswander 
Eric  Raymond  Ness 
Thomas  Alan  Nies 
Rlchaid  William  Norris 
I  Frederick  Albenus  Ryhvls.  J*. 
Patrick  Mtcbael  O'Connsr 
Alexander  Johnson  Ogg,  jy. 
Arthur  Stephen  Olsen 
CXXU 303 — ^Part4 


AitmR-Oltlrals 

James  Joseph  Orgill 

Z«R«y  Arnold  OiMns 

JiBkn  BandMi^  Petffer,  9t. 

James  Butler  Fennewtil.  JT. 

JOs*^  Francis  Pepe 

Craig  Dean  Peterson 

miUam  Wade  Peterson,  Jr. 
I  Daniel  Poore 
1  John  Probert 

lOAael  James  Qulgley 

James  Thomas  Qolnn 

Peter  ZjesRandaH 

MSnriMlI  Scott  Reichenbaugh 

Tttoaaas  Roman  Rellly 

Jotax  Mark  Rldiards 

Mark  WBHam  Rldiardson 

■rte  Jirtm  Rosenblnth 

Richard  Lukens  Rosseau 

Sanraei  Thomas  Roudebush 

nmoihy  imchad  Rubert 

Gary  Stephen  Scheer 

WUnam  Joseph  ScbnUtz 

Dale  Kenneth  Schulz 

MIrtmil  Bsymond  Shevock 

Oan*  Paul  Shriver 

Mark  Hale  Simpson 

JOun  DBvld  Sine 

Bohert  Junes  Slye 

Arthur  BStsey  Smith 

Daniel  Orlfflng  Smith 
iCSmKh 
iCralgSstlth 

Bobort  Oeoiga  SnUth 

Shawn  Matthew  Smith 

Bsymond  Baley  Smoyer.  3t. 

MlehstfRsySnMer 

.DougXas  SnowhaU 
el  Soott  Sosnnsrs 
I  IB^las  StagUaao 
WaMar  Stark 

sacs  Stelnhoff 
J.  Stauer 

Xlavld  Eric  Sevens 

iUbert  Rlvlngton  StUes.  3t. 

BlAaMI  Lee  Sloppa  n 

I«nry  Glenn  Sultae 

I  Seott  Taggart 
JoaephTsrr 

JobaBicteBd  Tbscker 

Timmi  S.  Thomas,  Jr. 

Gerald  L.  TImpe 

Garrett  Jon  TlrpSk 
:  ANxftsTDusley 
NelMn  Trimble 

IVhyne  BcAand  Tyoxler 

Loren  Paul  Tschohl 
L.Tuxhom 
\JOBBSt^  Vanak 

David  ElUot  VanPatten 

David  John  Vlsaeakl 

Richard  A.  Volkmami 

Thomas  Robert  Vorhort 

John  Bdward  Waehtor 

Jeffry  Gardner  Way 

Bdward  Dennis  Welch 

Galvln  E.  Weyers 

Cairlstopher  Aaron  White 

Terry  T.  White 

DnvM  Glenn  WUder  It 

Kim  R.  Wilhelm 

James  Dennis  Williamson 

Glenn  AUen  WUtshlre 

Tlmethy  Slade  Wlnslow 

Steph*n  PanI  WOlf 

Daniel  Richard  Wrentmore 

Robert  Thomas  Wright 

Stanley  Andrew  Zdnn.  Jr. 

John  Andrew  Zedella 

The  following  regular  officer  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  to  be  a  permanent  commissioned  officer 
in  the  regular  Coast  Guard  in  the  grade  of 
Ueutenant  ( jimior  grade) : 

Dennis  N.  Herbert 

Tlie  following-named  officers  of  the  Coast 
CNiard  for  promiotion  to  the  grade  of  Ben- 
tenant: 


Thomas  X.  Worley 
William  J.  Giunble 
Joseph  T.  Ku^iin 


Alan  L.  Klingensmith 
Richard  D. 
Phin^mZZI 


Timothy  J.  Planagan 
DaTlitL.Bdwa>ds 
BobortW.  Slack 
David  L.  Bohinaon 
Charles  B.  MumfOcd 
Roger  L.  Hasken 
David  M.  Donaldson 
Harrison  F.  DeittlGk 
Harry  A.  Vaughaa 
Joseph  J.  Fcmtana 
Terry  L-Iioa 
Jamea  D.  Manclark 
Barry  E.  Brickson 
WUliam  A. 

Dlckcrsonm 
James  H.  Williams 
Edward  G.  Webh 
Lawrence  H.  Walter 
Alexandre  Legault 
James  L.  McCHnton 
Charles  W.  Belsky 
Edward  M.  Howey 
Michael  J.  Haucke 


Jimmy  Bk 

BfanayDL] 

JdhnO.] 

Rlchaid  T.  Backing- 


Walter  O.  Jghnson 
Robert  O.  Mueller 
Charles  P.  Kllngler 
JosqpblLKyla 
John  R.  Shannon- 
house 
Thomas  D.  Y earout 
r^!>«ftr^^^lf'^^  wrttunwtg 

ClayA.Pnst 

James  P.  McCarthy  in 

Jantes  P.  McBntfre.  Jr. 
Henry  P.  Bal^  IV 
Enroll  M.  Blown 
Michael  D.  Shldle 
Hampton  B.  Beasley, 

Jr. 
Patrick  J.  Fopleskl 
John  W.  Whitehouse 


Mark  E.  Charhonneau  *'^*'i^***  C.  Gonski 


Bernard  P. 

O'Brien.  Jr. 
J^ry  W.  Degan 
CNwtano  Martini 
BowsBrd  N.  C^yencer 
Douglas  B.  Balsey 
WlUlam  E.  Hensley 
Robert  A.  Tkylor 
Jen  A.  ThnUn 
James  W.  Cratty 
BaymoDd  K.  Kostodt 
LahrdN.BSfl 
Gordon  N.  Hanson 
John  J.  A. 

Murray,  Jr. 
John  T.  Sugimoto 
Dennis  O.  Beck 
Steven  C.  Borlos 
Benjamin  J. 

Stoppe,  Jr. 
LsiTyR.GanaB 
BlAardB.Mead 
GaryUPrago 
Patrick  M.  StUlman 
Dennis  M.Egan 
PennP.  Shada  . 
David  A.  Rogers 
Blenvenido  AbUes 

ThCHnas  P.  Dolan 
Jeffrey  A.  Hlbbltte 
Gary  B.  Coye 
Richard  A.  Knee 
Stephen  R.  Osmer 
James  W.  Norton 
Bruce  B.  Ineimck 
WUliam  R.  Armstrong 
Robert  W.  Ztder 
Charles  P.  MeCwttry, 

Jr. 
Marlln  L.  Shtften 
BdsaidJ.Peak 
Thomas  H.  Onmour 
Btdiard  J.  Sellers 
CraigP.  Coy 
WUliam  H.  Wissman 
Christopher  G.  Bams 
Authur  E.  Crostick 
Joseph  A.  Stimata 
Arthus  R.  Butler 
Norman  B.  Henslee 
Dennis  D.  Rome 


PhBl|i  T.  Bird 
WilUam  B.  Wittmeyer 
Philip  C.Saiith 
OeiteitR.  WUHams 

D.I 


Can  B.  Smith 
Gorddn  J.  Lawrence  n 
TlMBHS  J.  MSyen 
JaaaesB.  WhMhae 
PranoiB  J.  Klahman, 

Jr. 
JanE.  Tsrsaan 
JammlLOMver 
Jaeeph  H.  Jones.  Jr. 
James  W.Meyer 
Wmard  K.  CoUins 
Maalc  D.  IVoO.  Jr. 
Oas7M.Bea 
Melvfen  H.  Demmitt 
Di  Hathaway 
P.  Utchliter 
TimB.  Dahorty 
Wayne  H.  Ogle 
James  W.  Utelerwood 
Edwin  K  Bdlison.  Jr. 
yfrnttram  P  ^raghn 
Hugh  T.  H.  Grant 
Dsmay  J.  Shnranani 
Gary  R.  Wstling 
RldaaiRl  W.  Withers 
James  L.  Rohn 
Edward  &  Page 
Dennis  J.  GBlespie 
Bradley  J.  mesen 
Gary  !>.  Swan 
Robert  D.  fiUKs,  Jr. 
Robert  W.  Vaa 
WHhantB.  Tur^ 
Paul  L.  Barger 
Dean  L,  Harder 
Brace  C.  MeGurdy 
LoxenM.  MaroveDi 
Michael  W.  Bagesdale 
WUUam  R.  Pels 
Robert  P.  Duncan 
JohalC  Cteay  in 
John  M.  Crye 
John  G.  Calhonn 
John  W.  Lamed 
Scott  L.  AiMlerson 
Ke¥hi  J.  Scheld 


Edmond  P.  Thompson  Ciraig  A.  Leisy 


Dirk  D.  Toung 

Robert  J.  Wells.  Jr. 

Terry  W.  Newen 

James  W.  Gormanson 

Harry  W.  Porster.  Jr. 

Steve  8.  Sheek 

James  H.  Richardson 

James  R.  Natwick 

Lawrence  G.  BrudnlckiJamcs  H.  B. 

John  S.  Merrill  Jr. 

James  M.  Alderson        David  L.  Engan 

Christopher  C.  Obwst  Jeffrey  A.  Ktt 

WUliam  M.  Bannister  Harold  E.  Blaney,  Jr. 

Predrlc  R.  GIU  Michael  P.  Decesorei 


Stephen  P  Ziomek 
Charles  A.  Fams- 

worth 
William  P.  Fcnremau 
Thoma&C  Paar 
Thomas  C.  Meisenzahl 
John  K.  Synovec,  Jr. 
Kenneth  A.  Fmsythe 
Morton, 
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Robert  B.  HftUock  n 
Jooeph  K.  BlAnctaard 
Sienitt  H.  Aurtch  IV 
Steven  B.  Spencer 
Douglas  8.  Neeb 
Dayld  L.  Walts 
Paul  J.  Howard 
Timothy  C.  Healey 
Kirk  A.  Smith 
Francis  J.  Sambor 
Michael  M.  Matune, 

Jr. 
John  J.  OlgUo 
Olenn  A.  Olpson 
Richard  W.  Pish 
Dennis  A.  Sande 
Dennis  E.  Oldacres 
Frederick  L.  Johnson 
Anthony  Dupree,  Jr. 

The  following  named  temporary  ofllcers  of 
the  Coast  Ouard  to  be  permanent  commls- 


Bonald  Ii.  Endsley 
Gary  C.  Rowland 
John  L.  Congdoa 
Richard  W.  Tate 
John  C.  Luther 
drover  C.  Brecken- 

ndge 
James  D.  Jones 
James  E.  Andrews 
William  H.  Bourland 
Joseph  A.  Walker,  Jr. 
Norman  K.  McBrlde 
E^enneth  R.  Orover 
William  J.  ThraU 
WUllam  E.  Thlbault 
Robert  E.  Drake,  Jr. 
Robert  O.  Winter 
Terrence  J.  Sherman 


sloned   officers   in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
(Junior  grade) : 

David  L.  Robinson  Mark  E.  Charbonneau 

Charles  R.  Mumford  Bernard  P.  O'Brien. 
David  M.  Donaldson         Jr. 

Harrison  F.  Deltrlck  Jerry  W.  Degan 

Harry  A.  Vaughn  Oaetano  Martini 

Joseph  J.  Fontana  Kdward  N.  Spencer 

Terry  L.  Lott  Douglas  R.  Haliiey 

James  D.  Manclark  WUllam  E.  Hensley 

Barry  E.  Erlckson  Robert  A.  Taylor 

WUllam  A.  Dlckersou  Jon  A.  ThuUn 

in  Ronald  L.  Endsley 

James  H.  Williams  Gary  C.  Rowland 

Edward  O.  Webb  John  L.  Congdon 

Lawrence  H.  Walter  Richard  W.  Tate 

Alexandre  Xjegault  John  C.  Luther 

James  L.  MoCUnton  Orover  C.  Brecken- 
Charles  W.  Belsky  ridge 

Edward  M.  Howey  James  O.  Jones 

Michael  J.  Haucke  James  B.  Andrews 


WUllam  H.  Bourland  WlUIam  J.  Thrall 
Joeeph  A.  Walker,  Jr.  WUllam  E.  ThUwult 
Norman  K.  McBrlde     Robert  E.  Drake,  Jr. 
Kenneth  R.  Orover      Robert  O.  Winter 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive  nomination  confinned  by  the 
Senate  March  1, 1976: 

AmaiCAM  REVOLirrxoN  BickntknniaIi 

ADmNXSTXATION 

Jean  McKee,  of  New  York,  to  be  Deputy 
Administrator  of  the  American  Revcrilutlon 
Bicentennial  Administration. 

The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub< 
ject  to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  respond 
to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
diUy  constituted  committee  of  the  Senate, 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch. 
DX>.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  praise  the  Lord.  aU  ye  nations; 
praise  Him  all  ye  people,  for  His  merciful 
kindness  is  great  toward  us;  ajid  the 
truth  of  the  Lord  endureth  forever. 
Praise  ye  the  Lord. — Psalms  117. 

O  God— 
"We  pray  for  this  great  land  of  ours 
Foimded  by  men  who  put  their  trust 
In  Thee: 
Help  us  again  to  find  the  mighty  powers 
Of  truth  and  faith  and  hope,  to  set 
us  free. 
Inspire  our  leaders,  give,  us  grace  to  find 
The  people  who  can  steer  the  ship  of 
state. 
In  troubled  waters,  men  who  are  not 

blind 
Through     pettiness,     self-interest     or 

hate. 
And  may  we  pledge,  as  statesmen  long 

ago. 
Our  sacred  honor,  lives,  and  fortunes, 

too. 
To  keep  our  coimtry  free — for  well  we 
know 
That  freedom  only  comes  through 

serving  Thee." 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  .stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


cal  year  ending  June  30.  1976,  the  period  end- 
ing September  30,  1978,  and  the  fiscal  year 
•aiding  September  30.  1979,  and  for  other 
iwrposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  801)  en- 
titled "Joint  resolution  making  supple- 
mental railroad  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976.  the  pe- 
riod ending  September  30.  1976.  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1978.  and  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1979. 
and  for  other  purposes,"  disagreed  to  by 
the  House;  agrees  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap- 
points Mr.  Bath.  Mr.  McClellan.  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd.  Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  Mag- 
NUSON,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr. 
Case,  Mr.  Younc.  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr. 
Mathlas,  and  Mr.  Schweixer  to  be  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  2255.  An  act  for  the  general  revision  of 
the  Patent  Laws,  title  36  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purpose-i;  and 

S.  3028.  An  act  to  amend  sections  S315  and 
5318  of  title  6.  United  SUtes  Code. 


CONSENT   CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Calen- 
dar day.  There  are  two  bills  on  the  Con- 
sent Calendar.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
first  bill. 


(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  A  surviving  spouse  whose  survivor 
annuity  under  this  title  was  terminated  be- 
cause of  remarriage  and  Is  later  restored  may. 
under  such  regulations  as  the  ClvU  Service 
Commission  may  prescribe,  enroll  in  a  health 
benefits  plan  described  by  section  8903  of 
this  title  if  such  spouse  was  covered  by  any 
such  plan  immediately  before  such  annuity 
was  terminated.":  and 

(3)  In  the  section  caption,  by  striking  out 
"employee"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"employee  and  stu^vor  annuitants". 

(b)  The  Item  relating  to  section  8908  ap- 
pearing in  the  analysis  of  chapter  89  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  tm 
foUowa: 

'8908.  Coverage  of  restored  employees  and 
survivor  annuitants.". 
Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  Octo- 
ber I,  1976,  or  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  whichever  date  is  later.  Such 
amendments  shall  apply  with  respect  to  in- 
dividuals whose  survivor  annuities  are  re- 
stored before,  on,  or  after  such  date. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  8.  strike  out  "employee"  and 
Insert  "employees". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  has  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrmce  of  the 
House  Is  requested,  a  bill  and  joint  res- 
olution of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

H.R.  1 1665.  An  act  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  recommended  In  the  message  of  the 
President  of  January  23.  1976  (H.  Doc.  94- 
342).  transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974;  and 

H.J.  Res.  801.  Joint  resolution  making  .sup- 
plemental railroad  appropriations  for  the  fls- 


HEALTH  BENEFITS  COVERAGE  FOR 
CERTAIN  SURVIVOR  ANNUITANTS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  11439) 
to  amend  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
restore  eligibility  for  health  benefits  cov- 
erage to  certain  Individuals  whose  sur- 
vivor annuities  are  restored. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  11439 

Be  il  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congre.i.t  assembled,  That  (a) 
Hertioti  8908  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  U 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  immediately  before 
"An  employee": 


CAREER  STATUS  FOR  CERTAIN 
FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  WITH 
OVERSEAS  LIMITED  APPOINT- 
MENTS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  11462) 
to  provide  for  the  acquisition  of  career 
status  by  certain  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  serving  under  overseas 
limited  appointments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJR.  11463 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3304a (a)  of  Utle  6,  United  States  Cods,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "under 
an  overseas  Umlted  appointment  or". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  Octo- 
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ber  1.  1976,  or  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
at  this  Act.  wtatdtever  date  la  latsr. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  Qilrd  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  conchides  the  call 
of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


PERMISSIC»(  POR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORT  ON  FOREIGN  AS- 
SISTANCE BILL 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  coiuent  that  the  Comimttee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  privileged  report 
on  the  foreign  assistance  and  related 
programs  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1976  and  the  period  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976; 

Mr.  SHRIVEB  reserved  aU  points  of 
order  on  the  bPL 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FUJB  PRTV- 
ILEGED  REPORT  ON  HOUSE  RESO- 
LUTION 1058 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Spesiker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  may  have  tmtil  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  privileged  report  on 
House  Resolution  1058  dlsanirovlng  the 
deferral  of  certain  budget  authority  re- 
lating to  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delia- 
quency  Prevention  Program  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  FLORENCE 
P.  DWYER  . 

(Mr.  RIHALDO  asked  and  was  givoi 
permi88k)n  to  address  the  House  for  1 
iBinute  smd  to  revise  and  extend  his 
lemarks.) 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
saddened  to  report  the  death  of  my  dis- 
tinguished predecessor  and  friend,  the 
Honorable  Wtoreoce  P.  Dwyer. 

The  former  Member  for  New  Jei-sey's 
12th  District,  wbo  retired  in  1972  after 
serving  for  eight  terms,  died  yesterday 
in  the  district  she  loved  and  represented 
so  welL 

Through  more  than  20  years  of  public 
sei-vice  in  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  and 
with  the  House  of  Representatives,  Mrs. 
Dvyer  excelled  as  a  forceful  and  tSec- 
tive  lawmaker.  She  was  an  accomplished 
advocate  of  consumer  protection,  a  con- 
stant fighter  for  women's  rights,  an  early 
and  ardent  (^jponent  of  UJS.  military  in- 
volvement in  Viebiam,  and  a  strong  pro- 
ponent of  urban  mass  transit  and  urban 
renewal. 

Her  inslstenoe  on  legislative  action 
to  protect  eonsmner  interests  was  par- 
ticularly impreasive  and  effective.  ItCany 
still  remember  the  day  she  dramatized 
her  denand  for  a  ban  on  the  sale  of 


flammahiA  children's  clothes  by  display- 
ing and  setting  fire  to  a  child's  dress  dur- 
ing a  debate  In  the  New  Jersey  Assembly. 

The  way  flames  licked  through  that 
dress  symbolized  Flo  Dwyer's  burning  de- 
sire to  right  obvious  wrongs  and  to  get 
good  legislation  enacted  into  law. 

As  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Legis- 
lature from  1950  through  1958.  and  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  1957  through  1972,  Flo  maintained 
an  exceptionally  high  standard  of  serv- 
ice. 

She  was  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Sub- 
committee, and  as  many  of  her  former 
colleagues  will  remember,  was  one  of 
the  most  active  Members  of  the  House. 

Mrs.  Dwyer  was  an  outstanding  Con- 
gresswoman.  She  proved  this  with  the 
people  who  sent  her  to  Congress  for  eight 
terms.  They  loved  her. 

Flo  Dwyer  set  the  style.  She  was  in- 
corruptible, and  she  listened  to  the  peo- 
ple. 

When  Flo  Dwyer  retired  she  gave  me 
every  possible  help  she  could  in  my  cam- 
paign. She  was  my  friend  and  adviser, 
and  she  always  had  sound  advice  to  offer. 

She  will  be  greatly  missed  by  me  and 
by  numy  others  who  knew  and  respected 
her  dedicated  public  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Monbers  may  express  their  re- 
marks on  the  life,  character,  and  pvAtUe 
service  of  the  late  Honoi'able  Florence 
Price  Dwyer. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  whi^  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  life,  char- 
acter, and  public  service  of  the  late  Hon- 
ovahle  Florence  P.  Dwyer. 

Tbt  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectitm  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jezacy? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  FLORENCE 
P.  DWYER 

(Mrs.  FBNWICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  hat 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rke 
also  to  express  my  sorrow  at  the  death 
oi  the  Honorable  Florence  P.  Dwyer.  a 
woman  who  represented  her  district  here 
so  henoraidy  and  so  well.  Her  constit- 
uents knew  where  she  stood  on  any  issue; 
she  kept  their  interests  at  heart;  she 
made  Government  real  to  the  people  of 
her  distrieL  They  returned  her  in  every 
election  with  an  increasing  majority.  It 
did  not  matter  how  they  chuiged  the 
district,  no  one  could  beat  Flo  Dwyer  in 
the  12th  District.  She  was  a  remarkable 
woman,  a  great  putdic  servant,  an  ear- 
nest and  dedicated  legislator. 

Ifr.  Weaker,  I  am  confident  that  I  ex- 
press the  feeBngs  ti  all  ttM.  Niew  Jersey 
delegation  in  concurring  in  the  remarks 
ef  the  gentleman  tnm  New  Jers^  (Mr. 
RiwsiDo)  who  just  preceded  me. 


CONGRESSMAN  BURKE  OF  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS RETAINS  HIS  YOUTH 

(Mr.  BX7RKE  ol  MassachuaetU  asked 
and  was  ghren  pennissian  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarksJ 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  this  time  to  announce  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  a  little 
article  appeared  in  the  Boston  Sunday 
Globe  yesterday,  a  script  that  said  I  dyed 
my  hah-  brown.  Now.  the  fellow  that 
wrote  this  story,  I  understand.  Is  known 
as  Prune  Face  and  they  do  not  call  him 
Prune  Face  for  nothing.  He  has  more 
wrinkles  than  an  unmade  bed.  He  must 
be  a  little  bit  Jealous  of  me  because  of 
my  youthful  appearance.  I  woidd  like  to 
give  him  a  formula  to  regain  his  jroath; 
that  is,  have  oatmeal  evay  morning  and 
put  a  spoonful  of  molasses  in  that  oat- 
meal about  once  a  week.  It  is  better  than 
Geritol.  No.  I  do  not  use  any  dye  formula 
in  my  hair  although  it  mls^t  help  Pnme 
Face.  The  years  have  not  been  too  kind 
to  him.  He  is  a  lot  younger  than  I  but  his 
friend  teUs  me  he  kwks  a  lot  older. 
Jealousy  is  an  awful  trait.  However.  I 
forgive  old  wrbikles.  I  know  he  did  not 
Intend  to  be  this  far  removed  from  the 
truth. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  goitleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
is  the  Boston  Globe? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massa<dinsetts.  The 
Boston  Globe  is  an  outstanding  and  well- 
known  newspaper  up  in  my  area.  It  has 
been  known  down  through  the  years  for 
its  integrity. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  is  it  sUniing  a 
little? 

Mr.  BURKE  ot  Massachusetts.  I  thtak 
hi  this  particular  case  tt  slipped  a  little. 

Maybe  I  should  strike  out  that  part 
about  the  gentleman  being  prune-faced. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  want  to  say  that 
about  him.  It  is  an  unkind  remark  to 
make  about  him,  because  he  is  not  a  bad 
feUow.  He  Just  has  proUems  every  time 
he  looks  at  me.  He  Is  20  years  younger 
and  he  looks  10  years  older.  I  am  S5 
years  of  age  and  I  am  proud  of  iU  never 
denied  it  and  everybody  in  my  district 
knows  it;  bui.  I  can  say  one  tt^ng.  I 
have  never  dyed  my  hair  and  I  can  t^ 
him  another  thing  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  can  make  the  same  state- 
ment; I  still  have  my  own  teeth. 


CRIMINAL  JURISDICTtOir  IN 
INDIAN  COUNTRY 

(Mr.  HUNGATE  asked  and^was  given 
pei-mission  to  address  the  Honae  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Jostiee  wiU  eon- 
duet  a  hearing  on  Tuesday,  March  9,  on 
legislatiim  concemlng  eiteiinal  Jurisdic- 
tion  in  Indian  eouutry.  Ttot  bftts  we  will 
have  snder  considcratian  are  S.  2129, 
which  recently  passed  the  Scgnaie;  HR. 
2470.  sponsored  by  Ifr.  Rboobs  and  Mr. 
Stbigcb;  and  R.R.  ISSS,  fntraduced  by 
Mr.  RoBDio  and  Mr.  HawcHzmsott  at  ^e 
icguest  of  the  Attorney  General. 
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The  hearing  will  be  held  In  room  2237 
of  the  Raybum  House  OfBce  Building 
and  will  begin  at  10  a.m. 

Persons  wishing  m  testify  are  re- 
quested to  notify  the  subcommittee  by 
telephone.  202-225-0406,  or  In  writing  by 
that  date. 


WITHDRAWAL  OP  H.R.  8991  FROM 
SUSPENSION  CALENDAR 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  request 
that  the  bill  H.R.  8991  to  amend  the 
Community  Services  Act  of  1974,  to  make 
certain  technical  amendments,  be  re- 
moved from  the  suspension  calendar  and 
that  it  come  up  on  the  next  regular  sus- 
pension date. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  bill  wiU  not  be 
called  at  the  request  of  the  chairman. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OP  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

WASHrNOTON,  D.C.. 

February  26,1976. 
Hod.  Carl  Ai.best, 

The  Speaker.  House  0/  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Ms.  Speakek:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  enveIop«  irota. 
th«  White  House,  received  In  the  Clerk's  Of- 
fice at  3:25  p.m.  on  Thursday,  February  26, 
1976.  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  on  energy. 
V/lth  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

EOMITND  L.  HE»rsuAW.  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives. 


ENERGY  NEEDS  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES— MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  94-385) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  me.ssage  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Unltci  States,  wliich  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

7*0  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

A  little  over  two  jnears  ago,  the  Arab 
embargo  proved  that  our  Nation  had  be- 
come excessively  dependent  upon  others 
for  our  oil  supplies.  We  now  realize  how 
critical  energy  is  to  the  defense  of  our 
country,  to  the  strength  of  our  economy, 
and  to  the  quality  of  our  lives. 

We  must  reduce  our  vulnerability  to 
the  economic  disruption  which  a  few  for- 
eign countries  can  cause  by  cutting  off 
our  energy  supplies  or  by  arbitrarily 
raising  prices.  We  must  regain  oiu:  energy 
independence. 

Dining  the  past  year,  we  have  made 
some  progress  toward  achieving  our 
energy  independence  goals,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  we  have  a  long  way  to  go. 
However,  we  cannot  take  the  steps  re- 
quired to  solve  our  energy  problems  until 
the  Congress  provides  the  necessary  ad- 
ditional authority  that  I  have  requested. 
If  we  do  not  take  these  steps,  our  vul- 
nerabiUty  will  Increase  drsunatlcally. 

In  my  first  State  of  the  Union  Address 
last  year,  I  pointed  out  that  our  vulnera- 
bility would  continue  to  grow  unless  a 
comprehensive  energy  policy  and  pro- 


gram were  Implemented.  I  outlined  these 
goals  for  regaining  our  energy  inde- 
pendence: 
— First,  to  halt  our  growing  depend- 
ence on  Imported  oil  during  the  next 
few  critical  years. 
— Second,  to  attain  energj'  independ- 
ence by  1985  by  achieving  invulner- 
ability to  'disruption-  causevi  by  oil 
import  embargoes.  Specifically,  we 
must  reduce  oil  imports  to  between 
3  and  5  million  barrels  a  day,  with 
an  accompanying  ability   V)  offset 
any    future    embargo    with    stored 
petroleum  reserves  and  emergency 
standby  me-sures. 
— Third,   to  mobilize  our   technology 
and  resources  to  sue  ply  a  significant 
share   of   the   free   world's    energy 
needs  beyond  1985. 
In    pursuing    these    goals,    we    have 
sought  to  provide  energy  at  the  lowest 
cost  consistent  with  our  need  for  ade- 
qu  tc  and  secure  supplies  We  should  rely 
upon    the    private   sector   and    market 
forces  since  it  Is  the  most  e£Qclent  means 
of  achieving  these  goals.  We  must  also 
achieve  a  balance  between  our  environ- 
mental and  energy  objectives. 

These  goals  were  reasonable  jind  .sound 
a  year  ago  and  they  remain  so  today. 

Since  January  of  1975.  this  Admin- 
istration has  initiated  the  most  compre- 
hensive set  of  energy  programs  possible 
under  current  authority.  This  includes 
actions  to  conserve  energy,  to  increase 
the  production  of  domestic  energy  re- 
sources, and  to  develop  technology  neces- 
sary to  produce  energy  from  newer 
tources. 

During  this  time,  I  havj  also  placed 
before  the  Congress  a  major  set  of  leg- 
islative proposals  that  would  provide  the 
additional  authority  that  Is  needed  to 
achieve  our  energy  Independence  goals. 
Thus  far.  the  Congress  has  completed 
action  on  only  one  major  piece  of  energy 
legislation — the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
ser/ation  Act — which  I  signed  into  law 
on  December  22.  1975.  That  law  includes 
four  of  the  original  proposals  I  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  over  i.  year  ago. 
Eighteen  other  major  legislative  pro- 
posals still  await  final  action  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

KATtTBAL  CAS 

The  need  for  Congressional  action  is 
most  critical  in  the  areu  of  natural  gas. 
We  must  reverse  the  decline  in  natural 
gas  production  and  deal  effectively  with 
the  growing  shortages  that  face  us  each 
winter. 

Deregulating  tlie  price  of  new  natiu*al 
gas  remains  the  most  important  action 
that  can  be  taken  by  the  Congress  to 
improve  oiu:  future  g&s  supply  situation. 
If  the  price  of  natural  gas  remains  imder 
current  regulation,  total  domestic  pro- 
duction will  decline  to  less  than  18  tril- 
lion cubic  feet  in  1985.  However,  if  de- 
regulation is  enacted,  production  would 
be  about  25  percent  higher  by  1985. 
Natural  gas  shortages  mean  higlier  costs 
for  consumers  who  are  forced  to  switch 
to  more  expensive  alternative  fuels  and 
mean,  inevitably,  an  increasing  depend- 
ence on  imported  oil.  Curtailment  of 
natural  gas  to  industrial  users  in  the 
winters  ahead  means  more  unemploy- 
ment and  further  economic  hardships. 

Therefore,  I  again  urge  the  Congress 


to  approve  legislation  that  will  remove 
Federal  price  regiUation  from  new  nat- 
ural gas  supplies  and  wUl  provide  the 
added  short-term  authorities  needed  to 
deal  with  any  severe  shortages  forecast 
for  next  winter. 

I  also  urge  prompt  action  by  tlie  Con- 
gress on  a  bill  I  will  be  submitting  shortly 
which  is  designed  to  expedite  the  selec- 
tion of  a  route  and  the  construction  of  a 
transportation  system  to  bring  the  vast 
supplies  of  natural  gas  from  the  North 
Slope  of  Alaska  to  the  "lower  48"  mar- 
kets. Tliis  legislation  would  make  possible 
production  of  about  1  trillion  cubic  feet 
of  additional  natural  gas  each  year  by 
the  early  1980s. 

We  expect  Imports  of  liquefied  nrt- 
ural  gas  (LNG)  to  grow  in  the  next  sev- 
eral years  to  supplement  our  decUning 
domestic  supply  of  natural  gas.  We  must 
balance  these  supply  needs  against  the 
risk  of  liecoming  overly  dependent  on  any 
particular  source  of  supply. 

Recognizing  these  concerns,  I  have  di- 
rected the  Energy  Resoiu-ces  Council  to 
establish  procedures  for  reviewing  pro- 
posed contracts  within  the  Executive 
Branch,  balancing  the  need  for  supplies 
with  the  need  to  avoid  excessive  depend- 
ence, and  encouraging  new  Imports 
where  this  is  appropriate.  By  1985,  we 
should  be  able  to  Import  1  trillion  cubic 
feet  of  LNG  to  help  meet  our  needs  with- 
out becoming  overly  de])endent  upon 
foreign  sources. 

MUCLEAH    rOWER 

Greater  utilization  must  be  made  of 
nuclear  energy  in  order  to  acliieve  energy 
Independence  and  maintain  a  strong 
economy.  It  is  likewise  vital  that  we  con- 
tinue our  world  leadership  as  a  reliable 
supplier  of  nuclear  teclinologj'  in  order 
to  assure  that  worldwide  growth  in  nu- 
clear power  is  achieved  with  responsible 
and  effective  controls. 

At  present  57  commercial  nuclear 
power  plants  are  on  line,  providing  more 
than  9  percent  of  our  electrical  require- 
ments, and  a  total  of  179  additional 
plants  are  planned  or  committed.  If  the 
electrical  power  supplied  by  the  57  exist- 
ing nuclear  power  plants  were  supplied 
by  oil-fired  plants,  an  additional  one 
million  barrels  of  oil  would  be  consumed 
each  day. 

On  January  19,  1975,  I  activated  tlie 
independent  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission (NRC)  which  has  the  responsi- 
bility for  assuring  the  safety,  reliability, 
and  environmental  acceptability  of  com- 
mercial nuclear  power.  The  safety  record 
for  nuclear  power  plants  is  outstanding. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  continue  our  ef- 
forts to  assure  that  it  will  remain  so  in 
the  years  ahead.  The  NRC  has  taken  a 
number  of  steps  to  reduce  unnecessary 
regulatory  delays  and  is  continually  alert 
to  the  need  to  review  its  policies  and  pro- 
cedures for  carrying  out  its  assigned  re- 
sponsibilities. 

I  have  requested  greatly  increased 
funding  in  my  1977  budget  to  accelerate 
research  and  development  efforts  that 
will  meet  our  sliort-term  needs  to: 

— make  the  safety  of  commercial  nu- 
clear power  plants  even  more  cer- 
tain: 

— develop  further  domestic  safeguards 
technologies  to  assure  against  the 
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theft  and  misuse  of  nuclear  ma- 
terials as  Vae  use  of  nuclear-gen- 
erated electric  power  grows; 
—provide  for  safe  and  secure  long- 
term  storage  of  radioactive  wastes; 
—and  encourage  industry  to  improve 
the  reliability  and  reduce  the  con- 
struction time  of  commercial  nu- 
clear power  plants. 
I  have  also  requested  additional  funds 
to  identify  new  uranium  resources  and 
have  directed  ERDA  to  work  with  private 
industry  to  determine  what  additional 
actions  are  needed  to  bring  capacity  on- 
line to  reprocess  and  recycle  nuclear 
ftifils 

Internationally,  the  United  States  hi 
consultation  with  other  nations  which 
supply  nuclear  technology  has  decided  to 
follow  stringent  oport  principles  to  en- 
sure that  International  sharing  of  the 
benefits  of  nuclear  energy  does  not  lead 
to  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

1  have  also  decided  that  the  UJB.  should 
make  a  special  contribution  of  up  to  $5 
million  in  ilie  next  5  years  to  strragthen 
the  safeguards  program  of  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

It  Is  essential  that  the  Congress  act 
if  we  are  to  take  timely  advantage  of  our 
nuclear  energy  potential.  I  urge  enact- 
ment of  the  Nuclear  Licensing  Act  to 
streamline  the  licensing  procedures  for 
the  construction  of  new  powerplants. 

I  again  strongly  urge  the  Congress  to 
give  high  priority  to  my  Nuclear  Assur- 
ance Act  to  provide  enriched  uranium 
needed  for  commercial  nuclear  power- 
plants  here  and  abroad.  This  proposed 
legislation  which  I  submitted  In  Jiuie 
1975,  would  provide  the  basis  for  transi- 
tion to  a  private  competitive  uranium 
enrichment  industry  and  prevent  the 
heavy  drain  on  the  Federal  budget.  If  the 
Federal  Government  were  required  to  fi- 
nance the  necessary  additional  uranium 
enrichment  capacity.  It  would  have  to 
commit  more  than  $8  billion  over  the  next 

2  to  3  years  and  $2  bllllcxi  annually 
thereafter.  The  taxpayers  would  eventu- 
ally be  repaid  for  these  expenditures  but 
not  until  sometime  in  tiie  1990's.  Federal 
expenditures  are  not  necessary  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  since  Industry  Is 
prepared  to  assume  this  responsibility 
with  limited  Government  cooperation 
and  some  temporary  assurances.  Fur- 
thermore, a  commitment  to  new  Fed- 
eral expenditures  for  uranium  enrich- 
ment could  interfere  with  efforts  to 
increase  funding  for  other  critical  energy 
programs. 

CX>AI. 

Coal  is  the  most  abundant  energy  re- 
source available  in  the  United  States, 
yet  production  is  at  the  same  level  as  In 
the  1920's  and  accounts  for  only  about 
17  percent  of  the  Nation's  energy  con- 
sumption. Coal  must  be  used  Increasingly 
as  an  alternative  to  scarce,  expensive  or 
insecure  oil  and  natural  gas  supplies.  We 
must  act  to  remove  unnecessary  con- 
straints on  coal  so  that  production  can 
grow  from  the  1975  level  of  640  million 
tons  to  over  1  billion  tons  by  1985  in  order 
to  help  achieve  energy  lnd^;>endence. 

We  are  moving  ahead  where  legisla- 
tive authority  is  available. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
recently  adopted  a  new  coal  leasing 
policy  for  the  leasing  and  development  of 


more  coal  on  Federal  lands.  To  Imple- 
ment this  policy,  regulations  will  be 
Issued  governing  coal  mining  cqperatlons 
on  Vedenl  lands,  providing  for  timely 
develt^ment,  and  requiring  effective  sur- 
face mining  controls  which  will  minimize 
adverse  environmental  impacts  and  re- 
quire that  mined  lands  be  reclaimed.  As 
a  reflection  of  the  States'  interests,  the 
Department  proposes  to  allow  appUcation 
on  f^eral  lands  of  State  coal  mine 
reclamation  standards  which  are  more 
stringent  than  Federal  standards,  unless 
overriding  National  interests  are 
involved. 

I  have  dhrected  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration and  Uie  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  work  toward  the  con- 
version of  the  maximum  numbei'  of 
utilities  and  major  Industrial  facihties 
from  gas  or  oil  to  coal  as  permitted  under 
recently  extended  authorities. 

We  are  also  stepping  up  research  and 
development  efforts  to  find  better  ways  of 
extracting,  producing  and  using  coal. 

Again,  however,  the  actions  we  can 
take  are  not  enough  to  meet  our  goals. 
Action  by  the  Congress  is  essential. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  the  Clean 
Air  Act  amendments  I  pr<H>osed  which 
will  provide  the  bsdance  we  need  between 
air  quality  and  energy  goals.  These 
amendments  would  permit  greater  use  of 
coal  without  sacrificing  the  air  quality 
standards  necessary  to  protect  public 
health. 

We  must  reverse  the  decline  in  the 
Nation's  oil  production.  I  intend  to  im- 
plement the  mAvimiim  production  Incen- 
tives that  can  be  Justified  tmder  the  new 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act.  In 
addition,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
wUl  continue  its  aggressive  Outer  Con- 
tinental Ebelf  development  program 
while  giving  careful  attention  to  en- 
vironmental considerations. 

But  these  actions  are  not  enough.  We 
need  prompt  action  by  the  Congress  on 
my  proposals  to  allow  production  from 
the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves.  This  leg- 
islation is  now  awaiting  action  by  a 
House-Senate  Conference  Committee. 

Production  from  the  reserves  could 
provide  almost  1  million  barrels  of  oil 
per  day  by  1985  and  will  provide  both 
the  funding  and  the  oil  for  our  strategic 
oU  reserves. 

I  also  lurge  the  Congress  to  act  quickly 
on  amending  the  Clean  Air  Act  auto 
emission  standards  that  I  proposed  last 
Jime  to  achieve  a  balance  between  ob- 
jectives for  Improving  air  quality.  In- 
creasing gasoline  mileage,  and  avoiding 
unnecessary  increases  in  costs  to  con- 
sumers. 

BT7IU>ING    ENEHGT    FACnJTXES 

In  order  to  attain  energy  independ- 
ence for  the  United  States,  the  construc- 
tion of  numerous  nuclear  power  plants, 
coal-fired  power  plants,  oil  refineries, 
synthetic  fuel  plants,  and  other  facilities 
will  be  required  over  the  next  two  dec- 
ades. 

Again,  action  by  the  Congi-ess  is 
needed. 

I  urge  Congress  to  approve  my  Octo- 
ber 1975  proposal  to  create  an  Energy 
Independence  Authority,  a  new  Govern- 
ment corporation  to  assist  private  sector 
financing  of  new  energy  facilities. 


This  legislation  will  help  assure  that 
capital  is  available  for  the  massive  in- 
vestment that  must  be  made  over  the 
next  few  years  In  energy  facihties,  but 
will  not  be  forthcoming  otherwise.  The 
legislation  also  provides  for  expediting 
the  regulatory  process  at  the  Federal 
level  for  critical  energy  projects. 

I  also  urge  Congressional  action  on  leg- 
islation needed  to  authorize  loan  guaran- 
tees to  aid  In  the  construction  of  com- 
mercial facihties  to  produce  syntlietic 
fuels  so  that  they  may  make  a  significant 
ccmtribution  by  1985. 

Commercial  faculties  eligible  for  f imd- 
Ing  under  this  program  include  those  for 
synthetic  gas.  coal  liquefaction  and  oil 
shale,  which  are  not  now  economically 
ccwipetitive.  Manag^nent  of  this  program 
would  initially  reside  with  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration 
but  would  be  trtmsf  erred  to  the  proposed 
Energy  Independence  Authority. 

My  proposed  energy  facilities  siting  leg- 
islation and  utiUty  rate  reform  legisla- 
tion, as  well  as  the  Electric  Utilities  Con- 
struction Incentives  Act  complete  the 
legislation  which  would  provide  the  in- 
centives, assistance  and  new  procediues 
naeded  to  assure  that  facilities  are  avail- 
able to  provide  additional  domestic  ener- 
gy supplies. 

ENERGY    OEVELOPMKNT    IMPACT    ASSISTANCE 

Some  areas  of  the  country  will  experi- 
ence rapid  growth  and  change  because  of 
the  ^fvelopment  of  Federally-owned  en- 
ergy resources.  We  must  provide  special 
help  to  heavily  Impacted  areas  where  this 
devdopment  will  occur. 

I  ui^e  the  Congress  to  act  quickly  on 
my  proposed  new.  comprehensive,  Federal 
Energy  Impact  Assistance  Act  which  was 
submitted  to  the  Congress  <m  February  4. 
1976. 

This  legislation  would  establish  a  $1  bil- 
lion program  of  financial  assistance  to 
areas  affected  by  new  Federal  energy  re- 
source devdt^ment  over  the  next  15 
years.  It  would  provide  loans,  loan  guar- 
antees and  planning  grants  for  energy- 
related  pubUc  facilities.  Funds  would  be 
repaid  from  future  energy  development. 
Repayment  of  loans  could  be  forgiven  if 
development  did  not  occur  as  expected. 

This  legislation  is  the  only  approach 
which  assures  that  communities  that 
need  assistance  will  get  it  where  it  is 
needed,  when  it  Is  needed. 

ENERGY    CONSERVATIOK 

llie  Nation  has  made  major  progress 
in  reducing  energy  consumption  in  the 
last  two  years  but  greatly  Increased  sav- 
ings can  yet  be  realized  in  all  sectors. 

I  have  directed  that  the  Executive 
Branch  continue  a  strong  energy  man- 
agement program.  This  program  has  al- 
ready reduced  energy  consumption  by  24 
percent  In  the  past  two  years,  saving  the 
equivalent  of  over  250,000  barrels  of  oil 
per  day. 

We  are  moving  to  implement  the  con- 
servation authorities  of  the  new  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act.  Including 
those  calling  for  State  energy  conserva- 
tion programs,  and  labeling  of  appliances 
to  provide  consumers  with  energy  efiEl- 
ciency  information. 

I  have  asked  for  a  63  percent  increase 
in  funding  for  energy  conservation  re- 
search and  development  in  my  1977 
budget. 
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If  the  Congress  will  provide  needed 
legislation,  we  will  make  more  progress. 
I  urge  the  Congress  to  pass  legislatiCHi 
to  provide  for  thermal  efficiency  stand- 
ards for  new  buildings,  to  enact  my  pro- 
posed S55  million  weatherizatlon  assist- 
ance program  for  low-income  and  elderly 
persons,  and  to  provide  a  15  percent  tax 
credit  for  energy  conservation  improve- 
ments in  existing  residential  buildings. 
Together,  these  conservation  proposals 
can  save  450,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day  by 
1985. 

lNTERN.\TIONAL    ENESCT    ACTIVTTIES 

We  have  also  made  significant  progress 
in  establishing  an  international  energy 
policy.  The  U.S.  and  other  major  oil 
consuming  nations  have  established  a 
comprehensive  long-tenn  energy  pro- 
gram through  the  International  Energy 
Agency  (IEA>.  committing  ourselves  to 
continuing  cooperation  to  reduce  de- 
pendence on  imported  oil.  By  reducing 
demand  for  imported  oil,  consuming  na- 
tions can,  over  time,  regain  their  in- 
fluence over  oil  prices  and  end  vulnera- 
bility to  abrupt  supply  cut-ofTs  and 
unilateral  price  increases. 

The  International  Energy  Agency  has 
established  a  framework  for  cooperative 
efforts  to  accelerate  the  development  of 
alternative  energy  sources.  The  E>epart- 
ment  of  State,  in  cooperation  with  FEA. 
ERDA,  and  other  Federal  agencies,  will 
continue  to  work  closely  with  the  lEA. 

While  domestic  energy  independence  is 
an  essential  and  attainable  goal,  we  must 
recognize  that  this  is  an  interdependent 
world.  There  is  a  link  between  economic 
growth  and  the  availability  of  energy  at 
reasonable  prices.  The  United  States  will 
need  some  energy  imports  in  the  years 
ahead.  Many  of  the  other  consuming 
nations  will  not  be  energy  independent. 
Therefore,  we  must  continue  to  search 
for  solutions  to  the  problenw  of  both  the 
world's  energy  producers  and  consumers. 

The  U.S.  delegation  to  the  new  Energy 
Commission  will  pursue  these  solutions, 
including  the  U.S.  proposal  to  create  an 
International  Energy  Institute.  This 
institute  will  mobilize  the  technical  and 
financial  resources  of  the  industrialized 
and  oil  producing  countries  to  assist 
developing  countries  in  meeting  their 
energy  problems. 

1983    AND    BEYOND 

As  our  easily  recoverable  domestic  fuel 
reserves  are  depleted,  the  need  for  ad- 
vancing the  technologies  of  nuclear 
energy,  synthetic  fuels,  solar  energy,  and 
geothermal  energy  will  become  para- 
mount to  sustaining  our  energy  achieve- 
ments beyond  1985. 1  have  therefore  pro- 
posed an  increase  in  the  Federal  budget 
for  energy  research  and  development 
from  $2.2  billion  in  1976  to  $2.9  billion  in 
the  proposed  1977  budget.  This  30-per- 
cent increase  represents  a  major  expan- 
sion of  activities  directed  at  accelerating 
progi'ams  for  achieving  long-term  energy 
independence. 

These  funds  are  slated  for  increased 
work  on  nuclear  fusion  and  fission  power 
development,  particularly  for  demon- 
strating the  commercial  viability  of 
breeder  reactors;  new  technology  devel- 
opment for  coal  mining  and  coal  use: 
enhanced  recovery  of  oil  from  current 
reserves;  advanced  power  conversion  sys- 
tems ;  solar  and  geothermal  energy  devel- 


opment; and  conservation  research  and 
development. 

It  is  only  thiough  greater  research 
and  development  efforts  today  that  we 
will  be  in  a  position  beyond  1985  to  sup- 
ply a  significant  share  of  the  free  world's 
energy  needs  and  technology. 

SUMMAItY 

I  envision  an  energy  future  for  the 
United  States  free  of  the  threat  of  em- 
bargoes and  arbitrary  price  increases  by 
foreign  governments.  I  see  a  world  in 
which  all  nations  strengthen  their  co- 
operative efforts  to  solve  critical  energy 
problems.  I  envision  a  major  expansion  in 
the  production  and  use  of  coal,  aggressive 
exploration  for  domestic  oil  and  gas,  a 
strong  commitment  to  nuclear  power, 
significant  technological  breakthroughs 
in  harnessing  the  unlimited  potential 
of  solar  energy  and  fusion  power,  and 
a  strengthened  conservation  ethic  in  our 
use  of  energy. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  United  States 
has  the  ability  to  achieve  energy  inde- 
pendence. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  provide  the 
needed  legislative  authority  without  fur- 
ther delay. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House.  February  26.  1976. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives : 
Washincton,  B.C., 

February  27,  1976. 
Hon.  Carl,  Albert, 

The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washinffton.  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from 
the  White  House,  received  In  the  Clerk's 
Office  at  12:28  P.M.  on  Friday,  February  37, 
1976,  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from 
the  President  wherein  he  transmits  the 
Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely. 

EoMuifo  L.  HcNSHAw.  Jr., 
Clerk.  House  of  Representative.t. 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
COUNCIL  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUALITY— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  which  was  read 
and.  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
It  is  a  measure  of  our  progress  as  a 
Nation  that  today,  in  the  200th  year  of 
American  Independence,  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  dynamic  movement  to  restore, 
protect  and  preserve  our  environment 
and,  at  the  same  time,  make  the  most 
effective  use  of  our  natural  resources — 
with  the  objective  of  providing  a  better 
life  for  ourselves  and  for  our  childi'en 
and  grandchildren. 

This  society  has  come  a  long  way  since 
the  time  when  tlie  daily  struggle  with 


climate  and  wilderness  dominated  our 
ancestors  lives,  challenged  their  spirit 
and  energies,  and  shaped  attitudes  that 
served  so  well  to  forge  a  new  Nation.  We 
have  learned  that  our  past  progress  was 
often  achieved  without  adequate  regard 
for  the  longer  term  consequences  to  our 
air,  water  and  land.  Some  have  con- 
cluded from  our  past  experiences  that 
certain  national  objectives — such  as  a 
strong  economy,  an  adequate  supply  of 
energy,  and  an  improved  environment- 
are  in  conflict  and  we  must  choose 
among  them.  Others  are  concluding— 
and  I  share  their  view — that  we  can 
make  good  progress  toward  all  these  ob- 
jectives if  our  goals  are  realistic,  our 
resolve  is  firm,  and  our  steps  are  deliber- 
ate. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  which  I 
am  forwarding  to  the  Congress  surveys 
our  environmental  accomplishments  and 
Indicates  that  we  have  made  much  prog- 
ress indeed. 

The  Council's  summary  of  environ- 
mental conditions  and  trends  describes 
tlie  encouraging  results  of  our  efforts  to 
clean  up  the  air  and  water.  We  are  be- 
ginning to  bring  our  most  chronic  sources 
of  water  pollution  under  control,  and  we 
are  improving  the  quality  of  some  of 
our  most  heavily  polluted  waterways.  We 
have  improved  air  quality  significantly 
in  the  United  States  during  the  past  five 
years. 

The  progress  we  have  made  so  far  is 
in  large  measure  a  reflection  of  the  in- 
vestment the  Nation  has  made  in  clean- 
ing up  the  environment.  In  1975  govern- 
ment and  Industry  spent  more  than  $15 
billion  in  capital  and  operating  expend- 
itures to  meet  the  requirements  of  Fed- 
ei-al  pollution  control  legislation.  The 
Federal  Government  alone  has  increased 
its  pollution  control  outlays  from  $751 
million  In  1970  to  an  estimated  $4.5  bil- 
lion in  the  current  flscal  year.  Over  the 
next  ten  years  the  Nation  will  spend 
more  than  $22  billion  per  year  to  meet 
Federal  pollution  control  requirements. 

We  can  be  proud  of  the  progress  we 
have  made  in  improving  the  Nation's 
environmental  quality.  Yet,  we  must 
meet  additional  challenges  over  the  next 
few  years.  We  must  Improve  our  imder- 
standing  of  the  effects  of  pollutants  and 
of  the  means  and  costs  of  reducing  pol- 
lution. As  we  develop  new  energy  sources 
and  technologies  we  must  assure  that 
they  meet  environmental  standards.  We 
also  must  continue  the  job  of  cleaning 
up  pollution  from  existing  sources 

The  Council  has  reviewed  the  environ- 
mental conditions  of  our  coastal  zone 
and  on  Federal  public  lands  and  de- 
scribes the  diverse  purposes  they  serve 
and  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  our 
people  can  use  and  enjoy  them.  Because 
of  the  competing  demands  upon  these 
areas,  we  will  face  a  continuing  chal- 
lenge in  assuring  their  best  uses  and  in 
providing  protection  of  their  environ- 
mental values. 

International  activities  over  the  past 
year  have  provided  a  helpful  perspective 
for  luderstanding  the  global  scope  of 
many  environmental  issues.  Our  com- 
munity of  nations  is  beginning  to  come 
t<^  grips  with  this  reality  and,  through 
the  United  Nations  Earthwatch  Pro- 
gram, is  making   a  major  attempt  to 
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monitor  environmental  conditions  and 
trends  throughomt  the  world. 

Our  ezperienee  and  our  growing 
knowledge  about  the  adeattOc,  technical 
and  economic  aqpects  of  oivircmmental 
effects  and  controls  has  given  us  a  baeds 
for  considering  "mid-couise  correctlans" 
in  existing  environmental  laws,  llie  at- 
tention now  being  given  in  the  Congress 
and  the  Administration  to  a  review  of 
the  requirements  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
and  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  are 
important  examples  of  this  new  level 
of  awareness. 

In  these  and  other  efforts,  we  must 
set  our  goals  carefully,  pursue  them 
vigorously,  and  maintain  the  balance 
among  our  national  objectives.  This  is 
essential  if  we  are  to  enjoy  the  con- 
tinued public  support  for  our  environ- 
mental objectives  that  is  necessary  to 
future  progress. 

We  have  made  an  excellent  start.  I 
am  confident  we  shall  continue  in  this 
vital  area. 

Obulb  R.  Fou. 

The  White  House.  February  27,  1976. 


COMMUNICAITON  PROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Washinoton,  D.C, 

March  1,  1976. 
Hon.  Cau.  Albekt, 

The    Speaker,    House    of    Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Spxaker:   I  have  the  honcHr  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from 
the  White  House,   received   in  the  Clerk's 
Office  at  11 :35  A.M.  on  Saturday,  Vebrujury  38, 
1976.  and  said  to  contain  a  message  ftom  the 
President  wherein  be  transmits  the  Third 
Biennial   Report  on  National   Growth   and 
Development. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely. 

EDictTKD  L.  Henshaw,  Jr., 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


THIRD  BIENNIAL  REPORT  ON  NA- 
TIONAL GROWTH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT —  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  ttie  United  States;  which  wpj 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompane/- 
Ing  papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  forwarding  herewith  the  Tliird 
Biennial  Report  on  National  Growth  and 
Development  in  accordance  with  Sec- 
tion 703(a)  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1970. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  Hocse,  February  27,  1976. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  X  move  a 
can  of  the  House. 


A  call  of  the  House  was  mrdered. 

Tlie  call  was  taken  by  dectroolc  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Monbers  failed 
to  respond: 

IBoU  No.  73] 


Andrews,  N.C. 

Moakley 

Archer 

Fiaser 

Mbtrett 

BadlUo 

Fuqua 

MbU<dian 

Barrett 

Ooldwater 

Moss 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Oonaales 

Nix 

BeU 

Green 

Nolan 

Blaggl 

Oude 

OTTelU 

Boland 

Hammer- 

RolllnK 

acbmldt 

Pepper 

Bonker 

HaiTlngton 

Pettis 

Bowen 

Hamha 

Rhodes 

Brooks 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Riaenhoover 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hubert 

Bousaelot 

Brown,  Ohio 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Rimnels 

Burke.  Calif. 

Helna 

Ruppe 

Burke.  Fla. 

HinShaw 

Ryan 

ChappeU 

Holland 

StOennain 

Howard 

CoUins,  m. 

Hubbard 

Shuster 

Conlan 

Jones,  N.C. 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Oonyers 

Jones,  Tenn. 

8teirii«ns 

Gorman 

Kindness 

Symington 

Derwlnski 

Landrum 

Tbtonton 

Devlne 

Litton 

Tsongas 

Ding^ 

MOOloskey 

Udan 

Dodd 

MeColIister 

UUman 

duPont 

Maodonald 

Vander  Jaet 

Eckhardt 

Mann 

Vigorlto 

Edsar 

Wampler 

Esch 

Melcher 

Wiggins 

Eshleman 

Metcalfe 

Wirth 

Evans.  Colo. 

Michel 

Wydler 

Evlna.  Teuu. 

Milford 

Wylle 

Flowers 

MlUs 

Young,  Oa. 

Foley 

MUcfaell.  Md. 

ZeferetU 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  328 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

•Bif  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

jHibTiKTH  WEDDING  ANNIVERSARY 
OP  THE  CHAPLAIN,  REV.  EDWARD 
G.  LATCH,  AND  HIS  WIFE  RIETA 

(Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute uid  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  is  at  the  suggestion 
and  encouragement  of  our  distinguished 
SpeeJccr  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Albert)  that  I  take  the  floor  today  to 
annoimce  a  most  memorable  event.  That 
event  is  the  50th  wedding  anniversary  of 
Edward  Gardner  Latch  and  Rieta  Latch. 
A  lovelier  and  finer  couple  has  never  in- 
habited this  Capital  City.  They  are  ad- 
mired smd  beloved  by  all  who  know  them. 

About  10  years  ago,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  asked  Dr.  Latch  to  become  Chap- 
lain of  the  House,  and  Dr.  Latch  was 
elected  to  that  position.  At  that  time  Dr. 
Latch  had  completed  more  than  20  years 
as  pastor  of  the  Metropolitan  Memorial 
United  Methodist  Church  in  Washing- 
ton, a  church  my  wife  and  I  had  at- 
tended throughout  his  pastorate. 

I  know  that  all  Members  of  the  House 
wiU  want  to  join  in  a  special  salute  to 
Dr.  Edward  Gardner  Latch  and  Rieta 
upon  this  significant  day,  their  50th  wed- 
ding anniversary. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives today  in  pasring  tribute  to  our 
distinguished  Chaplam,  Dr.  Edward 
Latch  and  Mrs.  Latch  upon  their  50th 
wedding  anniversary. 

Since  C(Hnlng  to  the  Congress,  I  have 


deeply  admired  the  leadership  and  dedi- 
cation exranplified  by  Dr.  Latch.  His 
prayer  opening  each  session  of  the  House 
has  been  a  source  of  inspiration  for  all 
•Tfbo  have  served  in  this  Chamber.  My 
admiration  for  Dr.  Latch  is  coupled  with 
equal  admiration  and  respect  for  his  de- 
voted wife,  Rieta,  and  their  family. 

Reverend  and  Mrs.  Latch — now  the 
proud  grandparents  of  eight — ^were  mar- 
ried on  March  1,  1926.  Throughout  his 
many  years  of  civic  service  in  tlMe  Wash- 
ington area.  Dr.  Latch  has  always  drawn 
inspiration  and  support  from  his  fine 
family.  Prior  to  beginning  his  sovice  in 
the  House,  Dr.  Latch  served  as  pastor  of 
the  Metropolitan  Methodist  Church  in 
Washington  for  more  than  25  years. 

On  this  momentous  occasion.  I  want 
to  offer  my  sincerest  congratulations  to 
Dr.  Latch  and  his  lovely  wife,  and  I  want 
to  extend  to  them  my  best  wic&es  for 
many  more  years  of  happiness. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remaiiES  on  the  subject 
of  the  1  minute  speech  Just  given  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  on 
the  SOtfa  wedding  anniversary  of  our 
Chaplain,  Dr.  Edward  G.  Ijitch  and  his 
wife  Rieta.    

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  D- 
llnols? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
make  an  announcement. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
3(b)  of  rule  XXVn,  the  Chair  announces 
that  he  will  posti>one  further  proceed- 
ings today  on  each  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules  on  which  a  recorded  vote  or  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which 
the  vote  is  objected  to  imder  clause  4 
of  rule  XV. 


AUTHORIZING  PRESIDENT  TO  IN- 
VITE STATES  OP  THE  UNION  AND 
FOREIGN  NATIONS  TO  PARTICI- 
PATE IN  INTERNATIONAL  PETRO- 
LEUM EXPOSITION  IN  TUI^A, 
OKLA.,  MAY  16  THROUGH  MAY  22, 
1976 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  jomt  res- 
olution (H.J.  Res.  296)  authorizing  the 
President  to  invite  the  States  of  the 
Union  and  foreign  nations  to  particiiMtte 
in  the  International  Petroleum  Exposi- 
tion to  be  held  at  Tulsa,  Okla.,  from  May 
16,  1976,  through  May  22,  1976. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  296 
Resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  authorized 
and  requested  to  invite  by  proclamation,  or 
In  such  other  manner  as  he  may  deem  prop- 
er, the  States  of  the  Union  and  foreign  na- 
tions to  participate  in  the  International  Pe- 
troleum Exposition  to  be  held  at  Tulsa,  Okla- 
homa, from  May  16,  1976,  through  May  22, 
1976,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  machiu- 
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ery,  equipment,  supplies,  and  other  products 
used  in  the  production  and  marketing  of  oil 
and  gaa,  and  bringing  together  buyers  and 
sellers  for  the  promotion  of  foreign  and  do- 
mestic trade  and  commerce  in  such  products. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
?  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  'Mr.  Dicgs>  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Oilman)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dices) . 

Mr.  DIOOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  joint  resolution  be- 
fore us,  House  Joint  Resolution  296, 
would  authorize  the  President  to  invite 
the  States  of  the  Union  and  foreign  na- 
tions to  participate  in  the  International 
Petroleum  Exposition  m  Tulsa  May  17 
through  21. 1976. 

The  Committee  on  International  Rela- 
tions approved  this  resolution  without 
objection  on  February  24.  1975. 

The  Senate  passed  this  resolution  in 
May  1975  and  similar  resolutions  author- 
izing this  exposition  were  passed  in  1965 
and  1970. 

The  International  Petroleum  Exposi- 
tion, aimed  at  expanding  U.S.  exports 
and  technology  in  the  energy  field,  has 
been  held  every  5  years  since  1923.  It  is 
sponsored  by  a  nonproQt  organization, 
comprised  of  oil  company  representa- 
tives, trade  associations,  and  oil  trade 
publications'  editors.  Randolph  Yost,  vice 
president  of  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana,  is 
the  current  president  of  the  IPE  board  of 
directors. 

Only  four  foreign  countries  will  have 
exhibits  at  the  International  Petroleum 
Exposition :  Britain,  Prance,  Germany, 
and  Canada.  All  others  will  merely  be 
sending  visiting  delegations,  potential 
purchasers  of  U.S.  and  other  European 
equipment. 

While  the  IPE  organizei-s  expect  nearly 
90  countries  to  send  delegations,  only  53 
have  thus  far  expressed  an  interest  in 
attending. 

The  International  Petroleum  Exposi- 
tion affords  an  unusual  opportimity  to 
United  States  and  other  European  allies 
to  exhibit  and  increase  sales  of  their 
products  and  equipment  in  the  petroleum 
extraction  and  energy  field  to  foreign 
buyers.  Selected  as  one  of  17  trade  shows 
endorsed  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce's Foreign  Buyers  Program,  this 
exposition  will  require  no  funding  au- 
thorization. Although  It  Is  difficult  to 
assess  the  profits  in  terms  of  increased 
sales  resulting  from  these  trade  shows, 
George  Hines,  the  project  director  for 
IPE  at  the  Commerce  Department,  sug- 
gests a  ratio  of  $500  to  $1. 

In  addition  to  the  economic  benefits, 
the  symposium,  on  energy  questions  in- 
cluding the  nonfossil  fuels,  which  is  held 
concurrently  with  the  IPE,  provides  a 
vital  forum  for  the  exchange  of  informa- 
tion and  new  research  In  the  field  of 
energy. 
The  IPE  will  take  place  at  a  time  when 


the  availability  of  p>etroleum  products  at 
reasonable  prices  has  accelerated  the 
quest  for  alternative  energy  sources. 

While  the  OPEC  countries  control  the 
oil  resources.  It  is  the  United  States  and 
the  West  that  commands  the  technology 
and  equipment  that  make  the  exploita- 
tion of  these  resources  possible.  The  In- 
ternational Petroleum  Exposition  can 
strengthen  this  symbolic  relationship 
between  the  holders  of  petrol  and  the 
possessors  of  needed  machinery. 

The  resolution  would  not  involve  any 
new  budget  authority  and  is  noncon- 
troversial  in  nature.  I,  therefore,  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones). 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
the  chairman  and  the  members  of  the 
committee  for  moving  on  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  International  Petro- 
leimi  Exposition,  held  every  5  years  in 
Tulsa,  is  of  great  importance  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  energy  development  of  this 
Nation. 

This  resolution  involves  no  dollar 
costs  to  the  Federal  Government,  as  the 
IPE  is  privately  funded.  This  resolution 
only  authorizes  and  requests  the  Presi- 
dent to  foi-mally  invite  the  States  and 
foreign  nations  to  participate  in  this 
event. 

The  International  Petroleiun  Exposi- 
tion has  already  been  designated  as  "VIP 
Trade  Show"  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  thus  far  53  nations  have  in- 
dicated their  participation.  The  coun- 
tries are  diverse.  Including  such  nations 
as  France.  Russia.  Israel.  Iraq,  and  Vene- 
zuela. IPE  organizers  expect  up  to  90 
nations  will  eventually  participate. 

Let  me  share  with  you  some  informa- 
tion on  the  purpose  of  the  IPE,  and  the 
educational  dialog  planned.  The  IPE 
focuses  on  the  development  and  design 
of  new  equipment,  new  methodology,  new 
materials,  new  technology,  and  new 
processes  in  the  petroleum  industry.  The 
IPE  is  at  once  a  trade  show  and  an  edu- 
cational experience. 

A  vital  element  of  the  IPE  is  the  En- 
ergy Technical  Symposium.  This  3-day 
program  includes  seminars  on  such  topics 
as  "Improvements  in  the  Field  and 
Petrochemical  Processing  of  Hydrocar- 
bons",  "Drilling  for  Oil  and  Gas  in  Hos- 
tile Environments  (Snow,  Deserts.  Tun- 
dra and  Great  Depths) ",  and  "Develop- 
ment and  Potential  of  Future  Energy 
Sources." 

Many  companies  will  be  exhibiting 
equipment  and  services  used  in  several 
division  of  the  industry.  Exploration  will 
be  represented  in  16  percent  of  the  ex- 
hibits, drilling  in  35  percent,  production 
in  53  percent,  pipelines  in  50  percent,  re- 
fining in  37  percent,  and  petrochemicals 
in  36  percent. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  53-year  his- 
tory of  the  IPE,  there  will  be  an  Energy 
Science  Panorama,  with  exhibits  on  oil 
shale,  coal  gasification,  tar  sands,  geo- 
thermal,  solar  and  wind  energy. 

The  international  energy  picture  has 
changed  dramatically  since  the  last  IPE 
in  1971.  It  is  the  very  nature  of  this 
change  than  enhances  the  importance  of 


this  resolution.  Foreign  governments  are 
playing  a  crucial  role  in  petroleum  explo- 
ration, and  it  is  essential  that  we  bring 
together  experts  from  aU  over  the  world 
to  share  information  and  technology. 

I  not  only  urge  my  colleagueb  to  sup- 
port this  Important  event,  but  I  also  in- 
vite each  of  you  to  visit  Tulsa  during  the 
IPE.  You  will  learn  a  great  deal  about 
energy,  about  new  proces.ses,  and  about 
future  energy  development,  not  only  in 
America,  but  in  some  90  other  nations  as 
well. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  colleague 
from  Michigan  ^Mr.  Dices),  the  chair- 
man of  our  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Resource  Food  and  Energy  and 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Jones)  In  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 296,  a  joint  resolution  "authorizing 
and  requesting  the  Piesident  to  Invite  the 
States  of  the  Union  and  foreign  nations 
to  participate  in  the  International  Petro- 
leum Exposition  to  be  held  at  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  from  May  16,  1976,  through 
May  22,  1976." 

The  International  Petroleum  Exposi- 
tion, sponsored  by  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion, is  held  every  5  years  in  Tulsa,  Okla., 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  machinery, 
equipment,  supplies  and  other  products 
used  in  the  production  and  marketing  of 
oil  and  natural  gas.  In  addition,  the  ex- 
position concentrates  on  bringing  to- 
gether buyers  and  sellers  for  the  promo- 
tion of  foreign  and  domestic  commerce  in 
oil  and  gas  products. 

This  exposition,  which  is  the  oldest 
and  largest  in  the  world  has  been  held 
continuously  in  Tulsa  since  1923.  The 
event  has  been  certified  since  1974  as  one 
of  only  17  expositions  selected  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce's  foreign  buyers 
program  for  government  promotion  to 
match  the  interest  of  overseas  buyers 
with  American  producers  at  U.S.  exhibi- 
tions and  trade  shows. 

In  lending  its  full  support  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  296,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  cited  "the  current  universal 
importance  of  the  energy  subject  and  the 
general  excellence  of  the  International 
Petroleum  Exposition"  a«  factors  that 
will  enable  the  Department  to  better  ac- 
complish its  "mission  of  promoting  in- 
dustry and  commerce  to  effect  an  im- 
proved balance  of  payments  for  the 
United  States."  In  addition,  it  "will  serve 
the  public  interest  in  increasing  the 
awareness  here  and  abroad  of  the  criti- 
cal nature  of  the  world's  energy  supply 
problem. 

This  year's  exposition  is  expected  to 
draw  some  50,000  qualified  industrial 
buyers  from  60  different  nations  and  all 
50  States  of  the  Union.  The  400  individ- 
ual company  exhibits  of  machineiy  and 
equipment  are  expected  to  be  viewed  by 
as  many  sis  1,000,000  people. 

The  International  Petroleum  Exposi- 
tion, which  is  a  nonprofit  organization 
made  up  of  oil  company  representatives, 
trade  associations,  and  oil  trade  publica- 
tions editors,  has  planned  the  1976  ex- 
position in  three  phases:  The  first  being 
the  actual  exhibitions  to  demonstrate 
new  techniques  and  equipment.  The  sec- 
ond will  feature  technical  symposiums  on 
such  major  topics  as  "Development  and 
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Potential  of  Fuinre  Energy  Sources,  De- 
velopments in  the  Tnttuportatioii  of 
Hydrocarbont,  and  DrilUng  for  Oil  and 
Gas  in  a  Hostile  Bnvironment."  The 
third  and  final  phase  will  be  an  Energy 
Science  Panorama  featuring  new  and  in- 
novative technology  representizxg  all 
forms  of  energy,  including  nonfossil  fuels 
and  will  occupy  approximatdy  30,000 
square  feet  of  space. 

Both  in  1965  and  1970.  the  Congress 
passed  similar  Joint  resolutions  recognis- 
ing this  activity  and  authorizing  the 
President  to  invite  the  States  and  for- 
eign nations  to  participate  in  the  expo- 
sition. As  in  the  previous  exposition  reso- 
lutions, this  measure  does  tK>t  involve 
any  Federal  expenditure  for.  or  partici- 
pation in,  the  exposition. 

The  United  States  remains  the  most 
imp<H'tant  producer  <rf  machinery,  new 
techiMriogy.  and  eQUipoaent  for  the  pe- 
troleum mdustrr.  in  ll^t  of  the  ever-in- 
creasing costs  of  imported  fuels,  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  all  Americans  to  provide 
an  arena  for  as  many  fortign  buyers  as 
possible,  thereby  enhancing  our  balance 
of  payments.  In  the  past  these  exposi- 
tions have  gesierated  millions  of  dollars 
in  sales  of  American  industrial  products. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge 
all  my  coUeagxieB  to  join  with  me  in  sup- 
port of  House  Joint  Resolution  2i)6,  a 
noncontroversial  and  highly  beneficial 
recognition  of  the  International  Petro- 
leum Exposition. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Ifr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dnws)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  296) . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  ii  favw  tiiereof )  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  Joint  reso- 
lution was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  <m  the 
table. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  l^^eaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  Senate 
Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  59),  author- 
izing the  President  to  Invite  the  States 
of  the  Union  and  foreign  nations  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  International  Petroleum 
Exposition  to  be  held  at  Tuba,  Okla.. 
from  May  16, 1976.  through  May  22, 1976. 
and  ask  fn*  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecti<Hi  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

8J.  Res.  59 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Is  authorised  and  re- 
quested to  faiTtte  by  proclamation,  or  In  such 
other  manner  as  he  may  deem  jftoper,  the 
States  of  the  Union  and  foreign  nations  to 
participate  In  the  Intamattonal  Petroleum 
Bxpoeition,  to  be  held  at  Tulsa,  QUahoma, 
Irom  May  16.  1978.  through  Majr  32,  ItTB. 
for  the  purpoae  ctf  exhibiting  maiakliMcy. 
equipment,    supples,    and    other    products 


UMd  In  the  pnxlactlon  and  marketing  at  oU 
and  gas.  and  bringing  together  buyers  and 
sellers  for  the  pramotkm  of  foreign  and 
domestic  trade  and  commeroe  In  anch 
products. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was 
ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motl<xi 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  joint  resolution  <H.J. 
Res.  296)  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  In  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  Joint  res(du- 
tiion  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  milted  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Uuks,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


RELATING  TO  TRANSACTIONS  BY 
CERTAIN  PUBUC  EMPLOYEE  RE- 
TIREMBNT  SYSTE3ilS  CREATED  BY 
THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK  <Xt  ITS 
POLITICAL  SUBDIVISIONS 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HJt. 
11700)  relating  to  the  application  of  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  TTit«»mft1  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  specified  transactions  by 
certain  public  employee  retirement  sys- 
tems created  by  the  State  of  New  York 
or  any  of  its  political  subdivisions,  as 
amended. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows  : 

H.R.  11700 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
any  pension  plan  or  trust  which,  on  De- 
cember 6,  1976,  was  a  party  to  the  amended 
and  restated  agreement  of  November  26, 197S, 
set  forth  on  pt«es  88906,  88812,  and  38913 
of  the  Congressional  Record  pubUshed  on 
such  date,  and  any  trust  forming  a  part  of 
such  a  plan.  shaU  not  be  considered  to  fall 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  section  401 
<a)  of  the  Internal  Bevenue  Code  of  1964. 
and  shall  not  be  considered  to  have  eiigaged 
in  a  prohibited  transactlan  described  In  sec- 
tkou.  60S(b)  of  aach  Oodemer^  because  such 
plan  or  trust  does  any  or  aU  of  the  f<ri- 
lowlng: 

(1)  (A)  enters  into  such  agreement  or 
agrees  to  any  amendment  of  such  agreement; 

(B)  forebears  from  any  act  prohibited  by 
such  agreeoMnt; 

<C)  acquires  or  holds  any  obligatiou  the 
aequlsitlou  or  holding  of  which  is  provided 
Xor  by  such  agreement; 

(D)  makes  any  election  provided  for  by 
such  agreement; 

(E)  executes  a  waiver  of  any  reqitirement 
<rf  such  agreement; 

(F>  after  the  expiration  of  such  agree- 
ment, holds  any  obligation  acquired  or  held 
pxvsuant  to  such  agreement;  or 

(O)  perforins  any  other  act  provided  for 
by  stKh  agreement; 

(2)  on  or  after  August  20,  1976.  and  be- 
fore January  1,  1979,  oonsidav.  for  purposes 


of  determining  investmenlB  to  be  made  by 
the  plan  or  trust,  the  extent  to  which  mx<Ai 
Investments  will — 

(A)  maintain  the  ability  of  the  city  of 
New  York — 

(1)  to  make  future  contributions  to  the 
plan  or  trust,  and 

(ii)  to  satisfy  its  future  obligations  to 
pay  pension  and  retirement  benefits  to 
members  and  benefldarles  cC  such  plan  at 
trust,  and 

(B)  protect  the  sources  of  funds  to  pro- 
vide retirement  benefits  for  members  and 
beneficiaries  of  the  plan  or  trust;  or 

(3)  after  December  31,  1978,  considers,  for 
purposes  of  determining  wbetber  to  retain 
Investments  held  on  December  31,  1978,  the 
factors  enumerated  in  paragraph  (2) . 
Tot  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the  acquisi- 
tion or  holding  of  any  obligation  of  the 
Municipal  Assistance  Corporation  for  the 
city  of  New  Tork  on  or  after  August  20, 
1975.  and  before  November  26.  1975.  shall 
be  considered  an  acquisition  or  holding  pro- 
vided for  by  such  agreement. 

(b)  In  the  case  of — 

(1)  any  amendment  to  the  agreement  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a)  which  relates  to 
the  application  of  the  facton  set  forth  in 
subsection  (a)  to  the  requirements  of  see- 
Uon  401(a)  or  603(b)  of  the  Internal  Beve- 
nue Code  of  1964  and  which  is  adopted  after 
December  5, 1975,  and 

(2)  any  waiver  of  any  requirement  of  Die 
agneement  by  a  plan  or  trust  after  December 
6,1976, 

such  amendment  or  waiver  shall  take  effect 
for  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  on  the  date 
on  whi(^  a  copy  of  such  amendment  or 
waiver  is  submitted  directly  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury;  except  that,  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines,  not  later  than  30  days  after 
such  date  ol  submission  (or,  if  later,  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act)  that  the 
taMng  effect  of  such  amendment  or  waiver 
for  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  is  Incon- 
sistent with  the  considerations  aet  forth  in 
subsection  (a)(2),  such  amendment  or 
waiver  shall  ZK>t  be  deemed  to  have  been 
effective  for  any.  period  for  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a).  No  amendment  to  the  agree- 
ment which  has  the  effect  of  extending  the 
expiration  date  of  the  agreement  to  a  date 
later  than  December  81,  1978.  ahaU  talce 
effect  for  purposes  of  subeeetlon  (aj . 

(c)  The  trustees  of  each  pension  plan  or 
trust  described  in  subsection  (a)  shall  furn- 
ish a  copy  of  the  anntial  report  filed  by  such 
plan  or  trust  with  f'e  New  Tcrk  State  Insur- 
ance Department  for  each  fiscal  jear  ot  the 
plan  or  trust  beginning  after  June  80,  1976, 
and  ending  with  the  first  fitscal  year  in  which 
there  are  no  otdlgations  with  respect  to 
which  subsection  (a)  applies,  to  ttte  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  not  l£ter  than  SO  days 
after  the  date  such  report  is  filed  with  the 
New  Tork  State  Insurance  Department,  and 
shall  furnish  such  additional  reports  and 
other  Information  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  reasonably  require.  A  copy 
of  each  such  report  shaU  be  furnished  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
EEouse  of  Representatives  and  the  chaimiau 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  Is  authorized  to  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  -nay  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(e)  This  Act  shall  be  effective  on  and  after 
August  20,  1975. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mi .  Speaker.  I  demand 
SisecoiuL 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  dijection.  a 
second  will  be  c<msidered  as  ordered. 

There  wsts  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
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the     gentleman     from     Oregon     (Mr. 
Ullhan)  . 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  HJl. 
11700  Is  designed  to  complete  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  role  in  assisting  the 
city  of  New  York  to  achieve  an  orderly 
restructuring  of  its  finance. 

The  bill  allows  five  New  York  City 
pension  funds  to  purchase  securities  from 
the  city  of  New  York,  u^ider  the  sigree- 
ment  worked  out  between  th?  pension 
fund.s,  certain  siiikmg  funds,  commercial 
banks,  and  the  Municipal  Assistance 
Corporation  on  November  26.  1975.  In 
that  agreem«.nt.  the  pension  funds,  as 
part  of  their  commitment  to  assist  the 
city,  agreed  to  purchase  $2.53  billion  of 
New  York  City  serial  bonds  at  an  agreed 
upon  schedule. 

The  legislation  is  designed  to  permit 
the  purchases  by  the  pension  funds  of 
these  bonds  without  violating  the  pro- 
hibited transactions  rules  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code,  or  the  requirement 
that  pension  plans  be  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  employees  and  their  bene- 
ficiaries. If  these  provisions  were 
violated,  the  employees  covered  by  the 
plans  could  be  taxed  currently  on  their 
vested  benefits,  the  employees  would  lose 
estate  and  gift  tax  exclusions,  and  they 
would  not  be  entitled  to  special  lump- 
sum distribution  rules  of  the  tax  law. 
Under  the  agreement,  the  pension  funds 
need  not  buy  the  bonds  if  this  would 
violate  either  of  these  provisions  of  the 
tax  laws.  Then,  the  banks  do  not  need  to 
make  their  purchase  if  the  pension  funds 
do  not,  and  this  would  mean  an  end  to 
the  whole  plan  for  the  saje  of  the  New 
York  City  bonds. 

The  legislation  permits  the  five  pen- 
sion plans  to  engage  in  the  following 
transactions  without  endangering  the 
tax  status  of  the  plans:  First,  to  enter 
into  the  November  26,  1975,  agreement; 
second,  to  acquire  and  hold  securities  un- 
der the  agreement;  third,  to  make  elec- 
tions and  waivers  und3r  the  acrc-ement; 
and,  fourth,  to  perform  other  acts  pro- 
vided by  the  agreement.  Also,  the  legis- 
lation permits  the  plans  to  take  the  fi- 
nancial condition  of  the  city  into  account 
in  making  investment  decisions. 

Amendments  and  waivers  of  provisions 
of  the  agreement  which  affect  the  tax 
status  of  the  pension  plans  are  to  be  dis- 
approved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury If  found  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  of  the  legislation.  The  Secre- 
tary has  30  days  after  receipt  of  such 
propo(>ed  amendments  or  waivers  and 
supporting  material  to  make  this  de- 
termination. Also,  reports  to  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  Congress  must  be  furnished 
periodically  on  the  financial  status  of 
the  plans. 

In  providing  this  exception  for  the 
pension  plans  involved  In  the  Novem- 
ber 26,  1975,  agreement,  the  committee 
weighed  the  Federal  Interest  in  allow- 
ing the  city  of  New  York  to  achieve  fi- 
nancial soundness  again,  against  possi- 
ble risks  to  the  pension  funds,  and  the 
pos.«!ible  precedent  that  this  limited  leg- 
islation might  set.  The  legislation  has 
been  drafted  as  narrowly  as  passible  to 
-solve  the  immediate  problem,  and  the 
committee  wishes  to  be  strongly  on  rec- 
ord that  this  bill  should  not  be  regarded 
as  a  precedent  either  for  private  pension 


plans  in  financial  distress  or  even  for 
other  governmental  units  which  find 
themselves  in  financial  distress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  this  letiislatlon.  It  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial in  order  to  put  into  effect  the  agree- 
ment that  has  been  worked  out  with  re- 
si^ect  to  the  financing  of  New  York  City. 
I  urge  adoption  of  H.R.  11700. 
Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Ivlr.  Speaker,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  this  legislation  waives  the 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
which  requires  all  pension  funds  to  be 
invested  in  a  prudent  manner  with  ade- 
quate security  of  return  and  this  is  being 
waived  in  the  case  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  Is  it  felt  by  the  officials  of  the  city 
of  New  York  or  the  pension  fund  man- 
agers that  this  investment  is  indeed  of 
such  a  dubious  character  that  it  would 
faU  within  the  prohibitions  of  the  law 
as  now  written;  that  this  Is,  in  fact,  a 
risky  investment. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  The  trustees  of  the  pen- 
sion funds  themselves  are  asking  for  this 
legislation  in  order  to  make  it  crystal 
clear  that  the  prudent  man  nde  is  not 
being  violated.  Their  request  makes  it 
a  moot  question. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Well,  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  he  says  it  Is  a  moot 
question.  I  think  it  Is  a  rather  pertinent 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  tills  leg- 
islation should  be  passed.  I  certainly  am 
not,  as  a  representative  of  the  State  of 
Maryland,  primarily  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  the  people  paying  Into  pen- 
sion funds  in  New  York,  but  it  seems  to 
me  the  legislation  Itself  is  an  indictment 
of  the  entire  New  York  aid  bill  which 
pissed  earlier  this  year. 

That  leads  to  my  second  question:  I 
read  in  the  report  an  estimate  of  the 
need  for  this  bill  based  on  New  York's  fi- 
nancial pasition  up  until  December,  but 
I  see  no  discussion  of  the  current  status 
of  hov.'  this  bailout  plan  is  workhiff 
now.  All  tlie  news  stories  I  have  seen 
indicate  that  this  plan  is  going  to  fail 
even  under  its  present  terms  with  the 
$2.3  billion  this  Congress  voted  to  sub- 
sidize New  York.  Was  there  any  testi- 
mony taken  on  this  point? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
to  my  friend  from  Maryland  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  shares  his 
concern  with  respect  to  this  whole  prob- 
lem. But  what  we  have  before  us  here 
is  an  implementation  of  the  original 
plan.  In  other  words,  the  original  agree- 
ment that  was  entered  into  by  all  of 
the  various  groups  that  I  have  men- 
tioned contemplated  this  precise  action 
as  a  part  of  the  overall  implementation 
of  the  plan.  If  we  fall  to  pass  this  legis- 
lation, then  we  are  not  even  giving  the 
original  plan  an  opportunity  to  work. 
For  that  reason,  the  committee  feels  very 
strongly  that  it  is  absolutely  essential 
to  pass  this  legislation  in  order  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  original  agreement 
that  was  entered  into  to  work. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield  further,  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man's answer,  and  I  can  understand 
why  he  con.stantly  restates  that  propo.sl- 


tion.  But  my  question  to  him  was:  Even 
if  we  allow  this  bill  to  pass  and  the  bafl 
out  plan  which  was  authorized  3  or  4 
months  ago  goes  into  effect,  has  tlie  gen- 
tleman's committee  addressed  itself  to 
the  very  real  possibUity  that  the  entire 
New  York  financing  arrangement  is  go- 
ing to  fail  anjrway,  whether  or  not  these 
pension  funds  are  used? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Unless  we  pass  this  leg- 
islation, we  have  not  even  given  the  orig- 
inal worked-out  plan  the  opportmiity 
to  work.  And  I  think  that  the  Congress 
owes  it  to  the  city  of  New  York  and  to 
all  of  the  participants  in  that  agreement 
to  pass  this  legislation,  at  least  give  it 
an  opportunity  to  work.  There  may  be 
problems  at^ead  and  there  may  have  to 
be  further  tightening  In  the  period  ahead 
but  I  think  that,  if  the  economy  con- 
tinues to  improve  in  the  same  manner 
it  has  for  the  past  several  months,  the 
plan  can  be  made  to  work,  perhaps  with 
some  adjustments  and  New  York  will 
not  have  as  serious  a  crisis  as  it  has  had 
in  the  past.  Of  course,  I  cannot  be  sure 
It  will  work.  Bat  I  think  we  owe  it  to 
them  to  pass  this  legislation  and  at  least 
give  the  plan  an  opportunity  to  work. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ranoel)  ,  a  membef 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  further  response  to 
the  question  of  the  gertleman  from 
Maryland,  the  trustees  of  the  five  pen- 
sion funds  involved  share  the  same  con- 
cerns about  the  funds  as  the  gentleman 
does.  And,  further,  there  is  some  ques- 
tion in  their  minds  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  purchase  of  the  municipal  obliga- 
tions in  fact  violated  the  exclusive  bene- 
fit rule  and  other  provisions  In  ttie  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code. 

The  participation  of  the  pension  funds 
was  made  with  the  imderstanding  that 
the  purchase  would  not  jeopardize  their 
tax  exempt  status.  The  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  issued  letters  of  intent  which 
the  pension  funds  relied  on  as  assur- 
ance that  bond  purchases  would  not 
constitute  prohibited  transactions.  It 
was  then  determined  that  congressional 
action  would  be  necessary  to  avert  the 
loss  of  tax  qualified  status  of  the  pension 
funds. 

The  Congress  manifested  its  intent  to 
assist  the  city  of  New  York  in  December 
when  we  adopted  H.R.  10481  providing 
up  to  $2.3  billion  hi  Federal  loans  to  the 
city.  H.R.  11700  is  a  necessary  part  of 
the  total  package  of  measures  to  save  the 
city  from  default.  We  realize  that  It  Is 
now  up  to  the  city  to  effectively  restruc- 
ture its  fiscal  system  to  avert  a  default. 
Failure  to  pass  this  legislation,  however, 
would  be  a  detrimental  retraction  of  the 
intent  previously  stated  by  Congress  and 
would  be  certain  to  impede  any  future 
progress  by  the  city. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  bill,  which  will  permit  five  New 
York  City  pension  plans  to  purchase 
obligations  of  New  York  City  and  the 
Municipal  Assistance  Corporation — 
MAC — pursuant  to  an  agreement  dated 
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MoTcmber  26.  19TS — the  acreemait — 
worked  ovt  amonx  tboae  plani.  a  num- 
ber of  New  York  City  banks  and  sinking 
funds,  and  MAC,  without  sneh  action  be- 
ing considered  in  riolatioii  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  provlsionfi  appli- 
cable to  qualified  pension  plans.  The 
agreement  provides  for  the  jnirehase  by 
thoae  penston  plans  of  approximate  $2.5 
billion  in  bonds  of  the  city,  under  cer- 
tain conditions. 

Those  conditions  tiave  included:  Finst. 
enactment  of  dioect  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  city;  second,  enactment  by 
the  State  of  New  York  of  legislation  in- 
demnifying the  trustees  of  the  pension 
plans  and  others  from  any  financial  loss 
arising  from  suits  stemming  from  pur- 
chase by  the  funds  of  such  city  obliga- 
tions, or  from  the  sale  of  assets  by  the 
funds  in  order  to  make  purchases;  and 
third,  receipt  of  either  a  favorable  ruling 
from  tbe  Internal  Revenue  Senrioe,  or 
passage  of  appropriate  legisL^tlon  by  the 
Congress,  to  the  effect  that  such  pur- 
ctiases  would  not  constitute  "prohibited 
transactions"  or  otlierwise  have  an  ad- 
verse impact  upon  the  "qualified  status" 
of  the  pensicm  funds  undo*  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  I^utieipation  of  the  other 
parties  to  the  agreement,  partieuiarly  the 
commercial  banlcs,  is  conditional  upon 
participation  of  the  pension  funds. 

In  early  Deceml>er  1975.  tihe  New  York 
State  Leglslatiu-e  passed  the  appropriate 
legislation  indemnifying  trustees  and 
others,  as  required  in  the  agreemrat.  Also 
in  Decemtier.  Congress  provided  flbiancial 
assistance  to  the  city  of  New  York  to 
smooth  out.  by  direct  Federal  loans,  jea- 
sonal  fluctuatiooB  in  the  eit^  budget  re- 
ceipts during  the  fiscal  year.  Last,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Bervioe  provided  re- 
stricted "letters  of  intent  to  rule"  in  De- 
cember with  respect  to  the  aequisiticm 
by  the  funds  of  additional  New  York  City 
debt  securities. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  in  order  to 
permit  the  funds  to  assist  the  city  with- 
out endangering  their  tax  quahfled 
status,  l^xdlcalliy.  a  qualified  plan  under 
the  Internal  Re?enue  Code  must  be  for 
the  "exclusive  benefit"  of  employees  and 
their  beneficiarias.  if  a  plan  breaches  this 
requiranent.  it  will  be  disqualified. 
Should  the  New  York  City  pension  „^aas 
become  diaqualifled.  their  special  tax 
treatment  would  end  and  employees 
would  be  taxed  ourrenUy  on  the  value  of 
vested  beneflts.  special  estate  and  gift  tax 
exclusions  would  not  be  available,  and 
lump  simi  distributions  would  be  ac- 
corded no  special  treatment. 

Also,  under  rules  applicable  to  govern- 
ment plans,  a  peneion  fund  which  en- 
gaged in  a  "prohibited  transaction" 
would  lose  its  tax  exemption.  Such  pro- 
hibited transactions  would  include  any 
in  which  the  trust  loaned  any  part  of  its 
income  or  its  principal,  without  receiv- 
ing adequate  security  or  a  reasonable 
rate  of  interest,  to  the  cres^r  of  the 
trust,  any  person  who  had  made  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  Uxe  trust,  and 
to  certain  other  persons.  A  fund  could 
alsip  breach  these  roles  by  purchasing  in 
subWhttai  amounts  securities  or  other 
property  for  more  than  adequate  consid- 
eration,  or  by  engaging  in  any  action 
which  resulted  in  substantial  dlversian 
of  income  or  principal,  to  such  a  person. 


Givoi  the  relationship  betweoi  these 
funds  and  the  city  of  New  York,  it  is 
clear  that  performance  under  the  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  pension  funds 
would  raise  a  number  of  very  serious 
questions  regarding  whether  or  not  the 
"exclusive  benefit"  or  "prohibited 
transaction"  rules  of  the  Interna!  Reve- 
nue Code  had  been  violated.  In  light  of 
Uiese  questions,  absent  this  legislation 
the  trustees  of  the  New  York  City  pen- 
sion funds  are  faced  with  possible  l^al 
dilfieulties  in  performing  under  the 
agreement,  if  they  are  to  act  in  a  pru- 
dent manner  as  fiduciaries.  The  State 
of  New  York  has  already  adopted  legis- 
lation which  permits  the  trustees  to  take 
into  account  for  investment  piu-poses 
factors  other  than  the  exclusive  benefit 
of  the  employees,  including  the  extent 
to  which  investments  pursuant  to  the 
agreement  will  maintain  tiie  ability  of 
the  city  of  New  York  to  make  future 
contributions  to  the  retirement  fimds 
and  systems  and  to  satisfy  the  city's  fu- 
ture obligations  to  pay  pension  and  re- 
tirement benefits  to  members  and  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  systems  and  funds. 

Under  these  exceptional  circum- 
stances. I  believe  that  the  (Congress  must 
adopt  this  legislation  in  order  to  per- 
mit the  pension  funds  to  contribute  to 
the  effort  to  improve  New  York  City's 
financisil  situation.  This  legislation  is  re- 
quired in  order  that  the  program  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  New  York  City  which  the 
Congress  adopted  in  December  1975  may 
be  implemented  and  New  York  City's 
financial  affairs  moved  toward  a  fiscally 
responsible  basis. 

I  would  like  to  make  clear  to  my  fel- 
low Members  of  the  House  that  this  bill 
applies .  in  these  ^>ecific  circumstances 
only,  and  that  the  committee  is  not  rec- 
ommending any  policy  decision  with  re- 
gard to  exemption  of  any  other  pen- 
sion funds,  public  or  private,  from  the 
"exclusive  benefit"  or  the  "prohibited 
transaction"  rules  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code.  Bfore  idalnly,  this  bin  should 
not  be  regarded  as  precedent  for  other 
situations.  I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr..  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ranged  . 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  miy  bill,  H.R.  11700,  reported 
from  the  Ways  and  Mesois  Committee  to 
be  voted  on  today. 

The  bill  allows  five  New  Y<»k  City 
employee  retirement  systems  to  invest 
$23  billicui  in  bonds  of  the  city  and  the 
Municipal  Assistance  Corporation  with- 
out k»lng  their  tax-exempt  status  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

Hie  obligation  for  the  pension  funds 
to  make  such  purchases  are  expressly 
conditionec  under  a  November  1975, 
agreement  between  the  pension  funds, 
certain  New  York  City  banks  and  siidcing 
funds  and  the  Municipal  Assistance  Cor- 
poraticRi  to  secure  financing  to  prevent 
<iete.ult  of  the  city  while  it  is  restructur- 
ing its  fiscal  system,  llie  participaticn  of 
the  pension  funds  was  made  with  the 
understanding  tiiat  the  purchase  wouki 
not  jeopardize  their  tax-exempt  status. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  tesued 
lettei"s  of  intent  which  the  pension  funds 


relied  on  ita  assurance  that  bond  pur- 
chases woaU  not  conatttiite  prohibited 
transactions.  It  was  then  determined 
that  congressional  action  would  be  nec- 
essary to  avert  the  loss  d  tax  qualified 
status  of  the  pension  funds. 

The  Congress  manifested  its  intent  to 
assist  the  city  of  New  York  in  Decem- 
ber when  we  adopted  HJl.  10481  provid- 
ing up  to  $2.3  billion  in  Feden>:  loans  to 
the  city.  ELB.  11700  is  a  necessary  part  of 
the  totid  package  of  measures  to  save  the 
city  from  default.  The  bin  has  tiie  full 
support  of  the  Treasury.  I  urge  you  to 
give  it  your  support. 

GENEBAL  LCAVX 

Mr.  UUiMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  ranarks  on  the 
legislation  presently  under  consideratkm. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  goitleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motkm  offered  by  ttae  gentleman  trxua 
Oregon  (Mr.  Ullkan)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  HH. 
11700.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quoi-um  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  win  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  298,  nays  45, 
not  voting  89,  as  foUows: 


[Ron  Ifo.  T8] 

YEAS— 388 

Abzug 

Foreythe 

Adams 

Chisholm 

Fountain 

Addnbho 

cnausen. 

Alexander 

DonH. 

Frey 

Allen 

ca»y 

Gaydoe 

Ambro 

Cleveland 

Gtaimo 

Anderson,  ni. 

Coben 

OUaan 

Andrews, 

Oonable 

Ginn 

N.Dak. 

Conte 

OnniTea 

Annaneio 

Corman 

Gradlson 

Ashley 

CoTUtai 

Oude 

Aspin 

Cotter 

Guyer 

AuCX>iii 

Cotigblln 

Haeedom 

BafalU 

aaley 

Baldus 

Danid,  Dan 

Hall 

Bauciis 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Hantlton 

Beard,  B.I. 

Daniels,  1I.J. 

Hanley 

Bedell 

DanielAon 

Hannafvd 

Bennett 

Davis 

Haikin 

Bergland 

delaGana 

Hams 

BevUl 

Delaner 

Harsha 

Blester 

Dellums 

Hays,  Ohio 

Bingham 

Dent 

Heck.er.Maat. 

Blanchard 

Derrick 

Hefner 

Blouln 

Downey.  H.T. 

Helstoski 

BOggB 

Downing.  Ta. 

Henderson 

Brademas 

Drinan 

Hieka 

Breaux 

Duncan,  Ong. 

Hightewer 

Breckinridge 

Early 

Hillto 

Brodhead 

Edwards,  Caltf 

Holtzman 

Brooks 

Eilbeic 

HortOB 

Broomfldd 

Howard 

BrowB,act<dl. 

Howe 

BroDB,  Ohio 

Evane,In(l. 

Hubbard 

Broy]^ 

Eviaa.Tenn. 

Hughes 

Buchanan 

Pary 

Hungat* 

Burgener 

Fascell 

Hyde 

Burke,  Mass. 

Fenwiek 

Icbord 

Findley 

Jacobs 

BurlisoB,  Mo. 

Pish 

Jarman 

Burton,  Jobh 

Fisher 

Jeffords 

Btirton,  PhtUlp 

Fithlan 

Jenrette 

Butler 

Flood 

johnaoa,  GaUf , 

ByroD 

Wotto 

Johnaoa,nk. 

Carney 

Plynt 

Jones,  Ala. 

Cart 

FOrd,  Mich. 

Jones,  Okla. 
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Jordan 

Murtha 

Sharp 

Karth 

Hatcher 

Shipley 

Kastea 

Neal 

ShrtTsr 

Kastenmeler 

Nedzl 

Sbuater 

Kuzen 

Nichols 

Bikes 

Kemp 

Now»k 

Simon 

Ketchum 

Oberstar 

Slsk 

Keys 

Obey 

Skubita 

Koch 

O'Brien 

Slack 

Krcbs 

O'Hara 

Smith.  Iowa 

Krueger 

Ottinger 

Smith.  Nebr. 

LhFalce 

PMsman 

Solars 

I  nyom.'trsino 

Patten.  NJ. 

Spellmaa 

Lalta 

PattersoE 

1, 

Staggers 

Leggelt 

Calif. 

Stanton, 

Lchmiui 

Pattlson.  N.Y. 

J.  WUliam 

Lent 

Perkins 

Stanton, 

Levltas 

Peyser 

James  V. 

Lloyd.  Calir. 

Pickle 

Stark 

L'.oyd,  Tenn. 

Pike 

Steed 

Ix>iig,  La. 

Poage 

Steelman 

Long.  Md. 

Preyer 

Stelgar,  Wis. 

Lujan 

Price 

St(*e8 

McClory 

Prltcbard 

1 

Stratton 

McCormack 

Qule 

Stuckey 

McDade 

QuUlen 

Studds 

McFall 

RaUsback 

Sullivan 

McKay 

Randall 

Talcott 

McKlnnej? 

Rangel 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Madden 

R«M 

Thompson 

MMUgftn 

Regula 

Tbone 

Magulre 

Retus 

Traxler 

Mabon 

Rlcbtnon 

d 

Treen 

Martin 

Rlesle 

Ullman 

Matbis 

Rlnaldo 

Van  Deerlin 

Mazzoli 

Robinson 

Vander  Jagt 

Meods 

Rodlno 

Vander  Veen 

Mel  Cher 

Roe 

Vanlk 

Meyner 

Rogers 

Waggonner 

Me/vlnsky 

Rooney 

Walah 

Mlkva 

Rose 

Wasman 

Mllford 

RosenthHl 

Weaver 

MUler,  Calif. 

Rostenkow.skl 

Wbaleu 

Miller.  Ohio 

Rousb 

White 

Minela 

Roybal 

Whitehurst 

Mlnlsh 

Riisso 

Whitten 

Mink 

St  Oennain 

WUson.  O.  H. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Rantlni 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Mon'.eotnery 

Sarasln 

Wolff 

Moore 

Sarbanes 

Wright 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Scbeuer 

.Yates 

Morgan 

Scbneebeli 

Yatron 

Mosher 

Scbroeder 

Young.  Alask.'i 

Mxirphy.  HI. 

Sebellus 

Young.  Tex. 

M\(rphy.  N.y. 

Selberllng 
NAYS— 45 

Zablocki 

A'jdnor 

Edwards.  Ala. 

MottI 

Anderson. 

Erlenbom 

Myers.  Ind. 

Calif. 

Olbbons 

Myers.  Pa. 

.Armstrong 

Goldwater 

Pressler 

Ashbrook 

Goodllng 

Roberto 

Bauman 

Grass!  ey 

Satterfleld 

Brink!  ey 

Hansen 

Schulee 

Carter 

Hechler, 

W.  Va 

.  Snyder 

Clancy 

Holt 

Spence 

Clawson.  Del 

Hutchinson 

Synuns 

Cochran 

Johnson 

Colo 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Kelly 

Teague 

Crane 

Lott 

WUson,  Bob 

Derwin!<kl 

McDonal 

d 

Winn 

Dickinson 

Moorhea< 

1. 

Young.  Fla. 

Duncan.  Tenn 

.      Calif. 

NOT  VOX 

INO— 89 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Mortt-K. 

Archer 

Praser 

Molloban 

BadUlo 

Fuqua 

Moss 

Barrett 

Green 

Nix 

Benrd.  Teun. 

Hammer- 

Nolan 

Bell 

schmidt 

O'NelU 

BlaRgi 

Harrington 

Patman,  Tex. 

Boland 

Hawkins 

Pepper 

Boiling 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Pettis 

Bonker 

HM>ert 

Rhodes 

Bowen 

Heinz 

Risenhoover 

Brown.  Calif. 

Hlnshaw 

Roncallo 

Burke.  CaJlf . 

Holland 

Roubselot 

Burke.  Fia. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Runnels 

Cbappell 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Rappe 

Collins,  ni. 

Kindness 

Ryan 

Conlan 

Landrum 

Stelger,  Arts. 

Conyers 

Litton 

Stephens 

Devlne 

McCloskey 

Symington 

DigKS 

McColl  later 

Thornton 

Dingell 

McEwen 

Tsongas 

Dodd 

McHugh 

Udall 

duPont 

Macdone 

ad 

Vigonto 

Eckbardl 

Mann 

Wampter 

Kdgar 

Matsunaga 

WlggtlW 

Esch 

Metcalfe 

Wirth 

Eahleman 

Michel 

Wydler 

Evans.  Colo. 

MUls 

Wylie 

Flowers 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Young.  O*. 

Foley 

Moahley 

Zefervttl 

Tlie  Clerk  announced   the  following 

J     Mr.  Cbappell  with  Mr.  Flowers. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes.see. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  0"NelU  with  Mr.  Foley. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Escb. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Eshlemau. 

Mr.  Zeferettl  with  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Eck- 
hardt. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Beard  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Macdouald  of  Mossachtuetts  with  Mr. 
Hammerschmld  t. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  Nortb 
Carolina. 

Mr.  BadUlo  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Oreen  with  Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Fiiqua  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Conlan. 

Mr.  Vlgorlto  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Curo- 
lUia. 

Mr.  Wlrth  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Dodd  with  Mr.  Landrtim. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Kindness. 

Mr.  Bowen  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Litton  with  Mr.  McColllster. 

Mr.  Mann  with  M'.  Mills. 

Mr.  McHugh  with  Mr.  Moffett. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Boland. 

Mr.  Moakley  with  Mr.  MoUohan. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Biaggt  with  Mr.  Nolan. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Bonker. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Young  of 
Georgia. 

Mr.  Stepher.s  with  Mr.  Thornton. 

Mr.  Risenhoover  with  Mrs.  Pettis. 

Mr.  RoiLsselot  with  Mr.  Tsongas. 

Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Wampler  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Wydler  with  Mr.  Wylle. 


Messrs.  DANIELSON 
changed  their  vote  from 

So  (two- thirds  having 
thereof)  the  rules  were 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was 

The  result  of  the  vote 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider 
table. 


and  HALEY 
"nav"  to  "yea." 
voted  in  favor 
suspended  and 
passed, 
was  announced 

was  laid  on  the 


FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  ELE- 
MENTARY AND  SECONDARY  EDU- 
CATION ACT— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  94-386) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  fr<Mn  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  which  was  read  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  education  of  our  children  is  vital 
to  the  future  of  the  United  States.  From 
the  start,  our  Founding  Fathers  knew 
that  ignorance  and  free  government 
could  not  co-exist.  Our  nation  has  acted 
from  the  beginning  on  the  soimd  prin- 
ciple that  control  over  our  schools  should 
remain  at  the  State  and  local  level. 
Nothing  could  be  more  destructive  of  the 
diversity  of  thought  and  opinion  neces- 
sary for  national  progress  than  an  ex- 
cess at  control  by  the  central  govern- 
ment. 


In  recent  years,  our  national  sense  of 
fairness  and  equity  has  led  to  an  in- 
creasing number  of  Federtd  programs  of 
aid  to  education.  The  Federal  govern- 
ment has  recognized  a  responsibility  to 
help  ensure  adequate  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  those  with  special  needs,  such 
as  the  educationally  deprived  and  the 
handicapped.  We  have  appropriately 
provided  States  and  localities  with  added 
resources  to  help  them  improve  oppor- 
tunities for  such  students.  At  the  same 
time,  we  have  channeled  our  aid  into  too 
many  narrow  and  restrictive  categorical 
programs.  As  a  result,  we  have  made  it 
more  difBcuIt  for  the  schools  to  educate. 

It  is  time  that  we  reconcile  our  good 
intentions  with  the  recognition  that  we 
at  the  Federal  level  cannot  know  what  is 
best  for  every  school  child  In  every  class- 
room in  the  country. 

In  my  State  of  the  Union  address,  I 
spoke  of  the  need  for  a  new  realism  and 
a  new  balance  in  our  system  of  Federal- 
Ism — a  balance  that  favors  greater  re- 
sponsibility and  freedom  for  the  leaders 
of  our  State  and  local  governments. 

Our  experience  in  education  demon- 
strates that  those  principles  are  not  ab- 
stract political  philosophy,  but  guides  to 
the  concrete  action  we  must  take  to  help 
assure  the  survival  of  our  system  of  free 
government.  We  must  continually  guard 
against  Federal  control  over  public 
schools. 

I  am  proposing  today  the  Financial 
Assistnnce  for  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  which  will  consoli- 
date 24  existing  programs  into  one  block 
grant.  The  focus  of  liiis  block  grant  will 
be  on  Improved  educational  opportu- 
nities for  those  with  special  needs — the 
handicapped  and  educationally  deprived. 
Federal  funds  will  be  provided  with  a 
minimum  of  Fedenl  regulation  and  a 
maximum  of  local  control.  My  proposal  Is 
based  on  the  conviction  that  education 
needs  can  be  most  effectively  and  cre- 
atively met  by  allowing  States  greater 
flexibility  in  the  use  of  Federal  funds. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  at  the  ex- 
tent to  which  my  proposal  reflects  ex- 
tensive consultations  with  individuiils, 
organizations  representing  publicly  elect- 
ed ofRcials  and  leaders  in  the  education 
community.  The  proposal  has  been 
modified  and  strengthened  since  the 
time  of  my  State  of  the  Union  message 
as  a  result  of  suggestions  we  received. 
I  am  convinced  It  represents  essential 
changes  in  our  system  of  providing  aid 
to  education. 

My  proposals  will  consolidate  programs 
in  the  following  areas: 

— Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion 

— Education  for  the  Handicapped 

— Adult  Education 

— Vocational  Education 

To  assure  that  students  with  special 
needs  receive  proper  attention  the  pro- 
posed legislation  provides  that  75  per- 
cent of  a  State's  allocation  be  spent  on 
the  educationally  deprived  and  handi- 
capped, and  that  vocational  education 
programs  continue  to  be  supported.  The 
same  strong  civil  rights  compliance  pro- 
cedures that  exist  in  the  programs  to  be 
consolidated  are  included  In  this  legis- 
lation. 
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Under  the  proposed  legislation,  funds 
will  be  allocated  to  States  based  on  a 
formula  which  takes  into  account  the 
number  of  school-aged  children  and  the 
number  of  children  from  low-inccme 
families.  No  State  will  receive  less  mon- 
ey than  it  did  in  Fiscal  Year  1976  under 
the  programs  to  be  consolidated.  Fur- 
ther, local  education  agencies  will  be 
assured  that  the  funds  will  reach  the 
local  level,  where  children  are  taught 
and  where  control  should  be  exercised. 
Vocational  education  Is  an  important 
part  of  our  total  education  system.  Here. 
too,  my  proposal  seeks  greater  flexibility 
at  the  local  level  while  maintaining  Fed- 
eral support.  States  would  be  required  to 
spend  a  portion  of  the  funds  they  receive 
on  vocational  education,  giving  special 
emphasis  to  the  educationally  deprived 
and  the  handicapped. 

Non-public  school  and  Indian  tiibal 
children  would  continue  to  be  eligible  for 
assistance  under  this  proposal.  Where 
States  do  not  serve  such  children,  the 
C(Mnmissioner  of  Education  will  arrange 
to  provide  funds  directly,  using  the  ap- 
propriate share  of  the  State's  funds. 

The  proposed  legislation  will  require 
States  to  develop  a  plan,  with  public  par- 
ticipation, for  the  use  of  Federal  funds. 
All  interested  citizens,  students,  parents 
and  appropriate  public  and  private  insti- 
tutions will  participate  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plan.  States  will  be  required 
to  develop  procedures  for  independent 
monitoring  of  compliance  with  their 
plan.  State  progress  will  be  measured 
against  the  plan,  but  the  plan  itself  wlU 
not  be  subject  to  Federal  approval. 

For  Fiscal  Year  1977  I  am  requesting 
$3.3  billion  for  the  education  lilock  grant. 
For  the  next  three  fiscal  years.  I  am  pro- 
posing authorizations  of  $3.5  bilUon,  $3.7 
billion  and  $3.9  billion.  For  too  long  the 
real  issue  in  our  education  programs — 
Federal  versus  State  and  local  control — 
has  been  obscured  by  endless  bickering 
over  funding  levels.  Hopefully,  with  these 
request  levels,  we  can  focus  the  atten- 
Ucm  where  It  belongs,  on  reform  of  our 
education  support  programs. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  aUow 
people  at  the  State  and  local  level  to  stop 
worrying  about  entangling  Federal  red 
tape  and  turn  their  full  attention  to  edu- 
cating our  youth. 

I  urge  prompt  and  favorable  consid- 
eration of  the  Financial  Assistance  for 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  March  1.  1976. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURE  TO  FILE  REPORT 
ON  S.  1545 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  have  until  mid- 
night tonight,  Monday,  March  1. 1976,  to 
file  a  report  on  the  Senate  bill  <S.  1545) 
to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  with  respect  to  peanuts. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Miimesota? 

There  was  no  oflsjection. 


INCREASE  IN  THE  DEBT  CEILING 
AND  FOREIQN  AID 

(Mr.  ALLEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Wednes- 
day. I  voted  against  increasing  the  na- 
tional debt  limit. 

One  proposal  was  that  of  the  President 
and  his  administration  to  increase  the 
borrowing  power  and  debt  ceiling  of  the 
Federal  Government  by  $50  billion,  from 
$595  billion  up  to  $645  billion,  between 
now  and  Septonber  30.  The  other  pro- 
posal, submitted  by  the  House  Was^  and 
Means  Committee,  was  to  authorize  an 
increase  in  the  debt  limit  by  $32  billion 
between  now  and  June  30. 

Inasmuch  as  I  was  opposed  to  and  did 
not  vote  for  either  proposal,  I  think  a 
word  of  explanation  is  in  order,  that 
will  reveal  certain  facts  which  the  tax- 
payers are  entitled  to  know. 

I  am  informed  there  will  be  presented 
to  the  House,  probably  this  week,  a  for- 
eign aid  bill  calling  on  Uncle  Sam  to 
spend  billions  of  dollars  in  the  coming 
year  for  406  new  projects  in  more  than 
90  different  foreign  coimtries  around  the 
world. 

This  foreign  aid  bill,  which  I  under- 
stand will  have  the  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kis- 
singer, will  have  to  be  paid  for,  as  we  all 
know,  by  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation. 
Because  of  the  already  huge  deficit 
spending  at  the  Federal  Government, 
this  will  mean  that  we  will  have  to  bor- 
row the  money  by  issuing  still  more 
bonds,  and  putting  our  Government  stUl 
further  in  debt;  thus  explaining  in  part, 
at  least,  the  huge  increase  proposed  in 
the  Federal  debt  ceiling. 

By  contrast  with  these  406  new  foreign 
aid  projects,  which  American  taxpayers 
will  be  asked  to  finance — which  consti- 
tutes a  substantial  increase  in  this  Gov- 
ernment's foreign  giveaway  program — I 
am  informed  that  there  is  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  not  one  penny  t.o  start  a 
single  new  public  works  project  in  any  of 
the  50  States  of  our  own  country. 

This,  mind  you.  is  at  a  time  when 
there  are  millions  of  unemployed  people 
right  here  at  home,  and  while  there  are 
many  worthwhile  public  projects  already 
on  the  drawing  board  across  the  Nation 
which  could  give  work  to  our  people, 
reduce  unemployment,  and  reduce  un- 
employment compensation  payments 
which  are  tremendous  drains  on  the  tax 
dollars  of  the  Federal  and  all  50  State 
governments. 

One  other  fact  is  of  striking  signifi- 
cance. As  we  have  been  informed,  the 
national  debt  now  stands  at  approxi- 
mately $595  billion.  The  total  amount 
the  United  States  has  spent  out  of  the 
Treasury  in  various  forms  of  foreign  aid 
programs,  since  its  beginning,  now  ap- 
proaches one-half  trilUon  doUaiB-— $500 
biUion.  It  just  so  happens  that  this  figure 
is  almost  the  exact  amount  of  the  cumu- 
lative deficits  and  resulting  debts  of  the 
U.S.  Government  since  these  foreign  aid 
programs  began. 

Somehow,  some  way,  we  must  put  the 
brakes  on  this  waste  of  billions  of  dollars 


of  the  American  taxpayers'  money  that 
is  going  into  these  foreign  aid  programs 
around  the  world.  Indeed,  If  we  would 
simply  determine  to  cut  back  on  some 
of  these  billions  of  dollars  that  are  now 
being  frittered  away  on  foreign  aid — 
and  approve  only  worthwhile  and  de- 
serving projects  in  those  nations  which 
are  truly  our  friends — ^we  could  immedi- 
ately cut  billions  of  dollars  from  our  defi- 
cit spending,  and  would  have  no  need 
for  increasing  the  debt  ceiling  and  bor- 
rowing authority  of  the  Treasury  by  any- 
thing like  the  amount  proposed  this  past 
week. 

Instead,  we  persist  and  continue  to 
spend  billions  of  dollars  on  nations  which 
do  not  refer  to  us  as  Uncle  Sam— but 
perhaps  more  appropriately  as  "Uncle 
Sap" — ^which  indeed  we  are  when  by 
doing  so  we  neglect  the  needs  of  our 
own  people  and  so  many  of  the  worth- 
while public  works  projects  right  here  in 
our  own  country. 

My  vote  against  Increasing  the  debt 
ceiling,  therefore,  was  simply  my  way  of 
registering  at  least  one  feeble  protest 
against  this  policy  of  misplaced  prior- 
ities, which  must  be  brought  to  an  end. 

I  think  our  own  taxpayers  must  begin 
to  receive  the  full  benefits  of  their  hard- 
e£UTied  dollars,  and  I  shall  ccmtinue  to 
oppose  proposals  of  this  or  any  oliier 
administration  that  would  divert  money 
needed  for  Americans  to  foreign  nations, 
many  of  which  would  not  lift  a  little  fin- 
ger to  help  us  if  the  situation  were  re- 
versed. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  FORMER  SPECIAL 
AGENTS  OF  THE  FBI 

(Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Society  of  Former  Special  Agents  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  was 
incorporated  in  the  State  of  New  York 
on  July  17,  1937.  It  has  a  membership 
of  6.483  members  within  the  united 
States  and  36  foreign  countries.  Mem- 
bership is  open  exclusively  to  former  FBI 
ag^its  of  good  moral  character  who 
served  with  fidelity  to  their  oaths  of  of- 
fice, losralty  to  the  service  and  to  their 
fellow  agents. 

Former  FBI  agents  are  proud  of  proven 
record  of  devotion  and  service  to  the 
United  States.  They  are  equally  proud 
of  efforts  which  earned  for  the  FBI  its 
reputation  as  the  foremost  law  enforce- 
ment agency  in  the  world.  The  preserva- 
tion of  the  security  and  assuring  this 
Nation's  well-being  and  freedom  are  of 
paramount  concern  to  this  society  and 
its  members. 

The  society  is  deeply  concerned  witti 
the  unwarranted  attacks  and  distorted 
reports  of  the  operations  of  the  FBI 
which  are  destroying  the  ccmfidence  and 
the  respect  the  public  has  for  the  FBI  at 
a  time  when  crime  is  rampant  and  ter- 
rorist activity  is  increasing. 

Mr.  SpeakeF,  the  attached  is  the  po- 
sition statement  of  the  society  and  I 
wholly  endcxTse  and  subscribe  to  it. 
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Position    Statuunt    or    thm    Socimr    of 

FORJCKB    SPBCIAI.    AGKNTS    OF    THE    FSDXBAL 
BttHXAU   OF   INTZSTIGATXON 

The  massive  ▼oltuns  of  one  sided  adverse 
criticism  of  tbe  FBI  emanating  through  the 
news  media  at  the  hands  of  journalistic  op- 
portunists and  Irresponsible  politicians  is  a 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
We  urge  that  congressional  hearings  not 
be  a  forum  for  unwarranted,  baseless  attacks 
on  the  policies,  procedures  and  personnel 
of  the  FBI. 

We  request  the  press  and  the  other  forms 
of  media  to  report  the  proceedings  of  con- 
gressional committees  factually  and  objec- 
tively, free  of  bias  or  personal  opinion. 

We  recognize  the  value  of  constructive 
criticism  of  FBI  activities  and  the  necessity 
for  clear,  reasonable  legislative  guidelines. 
These  guidelines  must  not  arbitrarily  restrict 
the  FBI  in  discharging  its  investigative  re- 
sponsibilities as  expected  by  the  people  under 
the  Federal  Judicial  system  and  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

We  therefore  caution  that  Congress  ex- 
ercise great  care  in  the  design  of  the  legisla- 
tive guidelines  and  offer  the  experience  of 
the  members  of  this  society  as  an  a.ssistance. 

We  believe  the  thinking  American  public 
demands  a  strong,  effective  intelligence 
gathering  capability  adequately  manned  and 
sutnciently  aggressive  to  protect  the  security 
of  this  Nation  against  domestic  and  foreign 
threats. 

We  acknowledge  the  dedication  and  con- 
tributions to  this  Nation  of  John  Edgar 
Hoover,  Director  of  the  FBI  from  1924-1972, 
who,  guided  by  the  highest  motives,  created 
standards  of  excellence  which  are  legend  in 
all  law  enforcement. 

We  conmiend  the  leadership  of  the  FBI 
under  Director  Clarence  M.  Kelley  and  assure 
our  continued  solid  cooperation  and  support. 

Unanimously  adopted  by  board  of  directors 
as  duly  authorized  representatives  for  the 
members  of  the  society. 

President:  Ralph  H.  Jones,  Utah. 

President-elect:  James  L.  McOovern, 
Georgia. 

Foundation  chairman:  William  A.  Murphy, 
Texas. 

Secretary:  Lee  O.  Teague,  Oklahoma. 

Treasurer:  William  J.  Hurley,  California. 

Members  at  large:  John  K.  Burge,  Missouri; 
Prank  L.  Price,  California;  Charles  H.  Stan- 
ley, Arkansas. 

Northeast  vice-president :  Henry  W.  Ander- 
son, New  York. 

Mid-Atlantic  vice-president:  Warren  L. 
Love.  Washington,  D.C. 

Southeast  vice-president:  Leo  M.  Nasle 
Florida. 

North  Central  vice-president:  Joseph  E. 
Thornton,  Nebraslta. 

South  Central  vice-president:  Manning  C. 
Clements,  Texas. 

Western  vice-president:  Philip  L.  Schleder- 
mayer,  California. 


•PRIVILEGE  INDISCREETLY 
STRETCHED' 

(Mr.  BR(X»CS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Star  on  Fri- 
day describes  President  Ford's  effort  to 
block  an  investigation  by  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee  as 
the  most  extravagant  extension  of  execu- 
tive privilege  in  our  history. 

I  agree.  The  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Information  and  Individual 
Rights  efforts  to  learn  more  aboirt  the 
interception  by  Government  agencies  of 


private  overseas  communications  of 
American  citizens  is  In  fun  keeping  with 
our  oversight  responsibilities. 

But  President  Ford  has  instructed  the 
Government  employees  who  were  sub- 
penaed  by  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  not  to  comply  with  them,  and 
in  an  unprecedented  extension  of  the 
claim  of  executive  privilege  has  even  or- 
dered private  corporations  to  refuse  to 
comply  with  tlieir  subpenas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  has  always  dealt  fairly 
and  squarely  with  the  issues  before 'it. 
We  cannot  tolerate  this  unilateral  at- 
tempt to  ignore  duly  authorized  congres- 
sional subpenas. 

As  the  Star  editorial  states: 

Should  this  elaboration  of  privilege  stand, 
the  investigative  powers  of  Congress  will  be 
curtailed  to  the  vanishing  point. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  the 
editorial  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  Feb.  27,  1976] 

PsnriLECE  Indiscreetlt  Strctched 
When  the  President  and  Congress  can  find 
nothing  more  productive  to  flght  over,  8(Mne- 
one  can  always  pick  an  interesting  scrap  over 
what  has  been  known  for  some  25  years  as 
•'executive  privilege." 

The  doctrine  that  a  President  may  draw  a 
veil  of  confidentiality  over  certain  executive 
proceedings,  which  is  older  than  the  label, 
has  been  traced  to  the  first  collision  between 
an  investigating  Congress  and  a  protective 
administration — the  effort  of  a  House  select 
committee  In  1792  to  learn  how  and  why  Gen. 
Arthur  St.  Clair  suffered  a  military  disaster 
at  the  hands  of  the  Indians.  The  committee 
demanded  the  records. 

It  was  President  Washington's  wish,  ac- 
cording to  Secretary  of  State  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, to  assure  that  "so  far  as  It  should  become 
a  precedent  It  should  be  rightly  conducted." 
The  Cabinet  unanimously  concluded.  In 
Jefferson's  words,  that  "the  executive  ought 
to  communicate  such  papers  as  the  public 
good  would  permit,  and  ought  to  refuse  those, 
the  disclosure  of  which  would  endanger  the 
public.  Consequently  they  were  to  exercise  a 
discretion."  in  the  event.  President  Washing- 
ton co-operated  with  the  House;  its  report 
ultimately  exonerated  General  St.  Clair. 

Prom  that  day  to  this,  through  the  obscure 
twists  and  turns  of  the  executive  privilege 
controversy,  including  Richard  NUon's  vain 
effort  to  sequester  evidence  of  criminal  acts, 
there  has  been  no  more  extravagant  use  of 
the  doctrine  than  President  Ford's  order  bar- 
ring a  House  subcommittee's  access  to  infor- 
mation about  telegraph  cable  Interceptions. 

Until  about  a  year  ago,  the  FBI  and  the 
National  Security  Agency  were  routinely  ob- 
taining and  reading  thousands  of  cables  sent 
overseas  by  American  citizens.  The  practice 
lasted  for  about  three  decades.  It  is  the  sort 
of  thing  Congress  is  certainly  entitled  to 
Investigate,  and  for  the  life  of  us  we  cannot 
understand  why  "the  public  interest,"  in  Mr. 
Ford's  words,  "requires  that  the  records  not 
be  disclosed." 

Not  only  have  five  present  or  past  public 
officials  accordingly  defied  the  subconunlt- 
tee's  subpoenas;  the  officials  of  the  private 
telegraph  companies  are  also,  at  this  writing, 
expected  to  decline  to  furnish  the  sub- 
poenaed information. 

"Not  to  my  knowledge,"  says  Rep.  Bella 
Abzug,  the  subcommittee  chairman,  "has  a 
corporation  ever  sought  to  claim  that  it  could 
not  produce  documents  because  a  President 
Invoked  executive  privilege." 

The  briefest  reflection  on  this  sweeping  new 
extension  of  the  executive  privilege  doctrine 
suffices,  we  think,  to  suggest  Its  absurdity. 
There  may  be  a  case  for  protecting  the  rec- 


ords of  the  FBI  or  the  National  Security 
Agency  In  this  matter.  But  what  is  the  case 
for  dropping  the  veU  of  "privilege"  over  the 
records  of  the  telegraph  companies?  In  co- 
operating, no  doubt  for  public-spirited  If  un- 
reflectlve  reasons,  with  this  violation  of 
personal  privacy  they  were  certainly  not 
functioning  as  executive  agencies.  Should 
thU  elaboration  of  prlvUege  stand,  the  inves- 
tigative powers  of  Congress  will  be  curtailed 
to  the  vanishing  point. 

The  courts  have  ruled  on  occasion  that 
congressional  Investigations  can't  be  mere 
fishing  expeditions,  that  they  must  bear  some 
reasonably  clear  legislative  purpose.  Pali 
enough.  In  this  case,  however,  the  legislative 
purpose  is  entirely  clear.  American  citizens 
are  entitled  to  expect  that  private  communi- 
cations, overseas  cables  no  less  than  letters, 
wUl  be  protected  by  law  against  governmen- 
tal snooping.  Perhaps  evidence  of  criminal 
behavior  would  Justify  exceptions,  but  only 
then  under  the  proper  legal  warrant  required 
by  the  Fourth  Amendment  for  searches  and 
seizures. 

In  limited  doses,  executive  privilege  re- 
mains a  valuable  safeguard  of  presidential 
confidentiality,  as  Justice  Burger  noted  in 
his  opinion  In  the  Nixon  tapes  case.  But  a 
President  ought  to  remember  Jefferson's 
words  and  "exercise  a  discretion."  The  priv- 
ilege has  been  most  indiscreetly  broadened  in 
this  case.  Mr.  Ford  Is  the  victim  of  bad  advice. 


LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  FEDERAI, 
WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL  ACT 

(Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  introducing  legislation  today  which 
will  amend  section  315(h)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  authorization  of 
$250,000  for  the  study  being  conducted 
by  the  National  Commission  on  Water 
Quality. 

The  Commission  was  established  by 
the  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  full  and  complete  Investigation  and 
study  of  all  of  the  technological  aspects 
of  achieving,  and  all  aspects  of  the  total 
economic,  social,  and  environmental  ef- 
fects of  achieving  or  not  achieving,  the 
effluent  limitations  and  goals  of  the  act. 
A  total  of  $17,000,000  has  been  author- 
ized for  this  effort  and  the  Commission 
has  recently  published  a  draft  report 
which  has  been  available  for  public  re- 
view and  comment. 

The  additional  authorization  of  $250,- 
000  wUl  allow  the  Commission  sufficient 
time  to  fully  consider  the  public's  com- 
ments in  preparing  its  recommendations 
to  the  Congress.  Approximately  $100,000 
of  this  authorization  will  be  used  to  re- 
place Commission  funds  that  lapsed 
before  they  could  be  utilized.  If  these  ad- 
ditional funds  are  authorized,  the  Com- 
mission anticipates  that  its  final  report 
will  be  completed  by  April  15,  1976.  and 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  May  1, 
1976.  This  legislation  would  authorize 
the  necessary  additional  $250,000. 

The  bill  will  be  considered  by  the  full 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation on  Wednesday,  March  3,  1976, 
and  hopefully  will  be  reported  immedi- 
ately. I  intend  to  bring  the  bill  to  the 
floor  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter. 
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(Mr.  BKBCKINRIDOE  asked  and  was 
giv«i  permlBskiii  to  addren  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
due  to  the  flu  epidemic,  I  was  unable  to 
be  here  for  the  inroceedlngs  on  the  fol- 
lowing days:  Wednesday,  February  18, 
Thursday,  February  19,'M(Hiday,  Febru- 
ary 23,  and  Tuesday,  February  24.  I 
mised  quorum  calls  Nos.  59.  61,  65, 
66.  Had  I  been  here,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea"  on  rollcall  No.  60,  the  House  Joint 
Resolution  801  which  made  supplemen- 
tal railroad  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1976,  the  transition  period  ending 
September  30.  1976.  and  the  fiscal  year 
1978  and  1979. 

I  would  have  voted  "nay"  on  rollcall 
No.  63,  which  would  have  referred  House 
Resolution  1042  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on  roUcall 
No.  64,  House  Resolution  1042  requiring 
that  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Of- 
ficial Conduct  Inquire  Into  the  circum- 
stances leading  to  the  public  publication 
of  a  report  containing  classified  material 
prepared  for  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence. 

I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on  rollcall 
No.  67,  House  Joint  Resolution  811  which 
provides  sup^emental  apprtq^riations  for 
the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976. 


THE  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  ACT— A  BETTER  PLAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quje)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  intro- 
duced today  the  Financial  Assistance  for 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  This  bill  is  the  President's  proposal 
to  consolidate  24  existing .  programs  of 
assistance  for  elementary,  secondary, 
handicapped,  adult,  and  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

Following  the  release  of  the  President's 
budget  in  January,  a  tentative  descrip- 
tion of  the  bill  was  included  in  briefings 
held  on  the  fiscal  year  1977  budget.  As 
the  result  of  what  I  heard  at  that  time,  I 
stated  my  view  that  the  proposed  legiis- 
lation  was  not  soundly  ccmceived;  and 
I  therefore  could  not  introduce  it. 

Since  then  I  am  happy  to  report  there 
has  been  a  long  series  of  negotiations  in- 
volving myself,  HEW.  OMB,  and  the 
Wliite  House  which  have  resulted  in  a 
large  number  of  significant  modifications 
to  the  description  conveyed  with  the  1977 
budget.  As  a  result  of  those  changes,  I 
am  now  prepared  to  give  this  bill  my  full 
support. 

Among  the  most  significant  of  those 
changes  is  the  elimination  of  the  public 
and  college  library  programs  from  the 
bill,  and  the  establishment  of  separate 
titles  for  handicapped  and  compensatory 
education  on  the  one  hand  and  voca- 
tional education  on  the  other  has  as- 
sured the  integrity  of  those  major  areas. 
In  addition,  the  biU  provides  that  States 


may  use  funds  in  title  n  for  the  educa- 
tion of  adults,  for  the  support  of  school 
libraries,  for  the  purchase  of  instrue- 
ttooal  equipment,  for  guidance  and  co\m- 
seling  services,  and  for  programs  of  in- 
novation. 

Another  major  change  relates  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  certain  functions  of  a 
national  impact  nature  which  can  best  be 
performed  by  the  Office  of  Education. 
These  include,  for  example,  the  support 
of  centers  producing  captioned  films  for 
the  deaf  and  demonstration  programs  in 
areas  such  as  vocational  education.  The 
bill  which  I  introduced  today  retains  five 
specific  functions  to  he  performed  by  the 
Commissioner  on  a  national-service 
basis.  These  five  programs  are  included 
in  title  IV  of  the  biU  for  which  $69  million 
has  been  auttiorized,  an  amount  equiva- 
lent to  the  fiscal  year  1976  appropriation 
level.  These  areas  include  media  and  cap- 
tioned films,  deaf-blind  centers,  pro- 
grams of  innovation  for  the  handicapped, 
regional  resource  centos,  and  programs 
innovation  in  vocational  education. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  this  is  not  the 
first  attempt  to  consolidate  elementary 
and  secondary  educati(m  programs, 
'ttiereby  returning  a  good  measure  0( 
decisionmaking  power  to  the  States 
which  are,  after  all,  constitutionally 
charged  with  the  provision  of  education 
services.  My  own  attempts  to  restore  the 
balance  between  Washington  and  State 
capitals  dates  back  10  years.  Some  suc- 
cess in  that  area  was  achieved  in  1974 
in  Public  Law  93-380.  The  bill  I  Introduce 
today  fulfills  many  of  my  objectives  re- 
lated to  Federal  aid  for  Momentary  and 
secondary  education.  Tlie  Federal  pres- 
ence is  there ;  but  so,  too,  is  a  large  degree 
of  local  autonomy  and  a  healthy  balance 
of  respective  roles  and  gocUs. 

In  1972  consolidation  legislation  en- 
titled "Education  Special  Revenue  Shar- 
ing" was  attempted.  That  legislation 
f aUed  for  a  number  of  good  and  su£Bcient 
reasons,  including  the  failure  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  pledge  that  consolidation 
would  not  be  used  to  reduce  the  Federal 
commitment  to  education.  One  of  the 
most  significant  things  about  the  bill 
transmitted  today  is  the  fact  that  the 
President  has  agreed  to  a  continued  in- 
crease in  the  Federal  level  of  funding  if 
the  consolidation  legislation  is  adopted. 
That  should  put  to  rest  once  and  for  all 
the  charge  that  any  consolidation  bill 
would  only  result  in  a  decreased  level  of 
Federal  support. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  am  including  at  this  point  a  factsheet 
on  the  bill.  I  commend  this  proposed  leg- 
islation to  my  colleagues  and  urge  them 
to  Join  me  in  sponsorship: 

Fact     Sheet:     Fxmanciai.     Assistance     Fok 

EU.EMEirrA]tY    AND    Seoondast     Education 

Act 

i.  backgxottnd 

The  Federal  Government  supports  about 
7  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  The  bullc  of  that 
support  is  channeled  through  numerous 
narrow  categorical  programs.  It  is  distributed 
through  States  to  local  educational  agencies 
through  mechanisms  that  take  Into  account 
such  factors  as  school  age  population  and 
lnc<Hne   levels   of  students'   families. 

Tht  Federal  effort  has  helped  to  assure 
that  chUdren  with  special  needs  receive  an 


equal  educatioiul  opportunity,  but  It  has 
also  led  to  the  promulgation  of  layers  of 
rules  and  regulatlons  and  the  Imposition 
of  administrative  burdens  at  the  local  level 
whi4di  are  unrelated  to  tbe  development  of 
programs  of  quality  educstton. 

In  his  State  cA  the  Union  address  the 
President  announced  bis  Intention  to  pro- 
pose consolidation  of  a  number  of  education 
programs  into  one  block  grant  In  order  to 
minimize  tbe  Intrtislveneas  and  btirden  of 
Federal  regulations  while  continuing  appro- 
priate Federal  support  for  education, 
n.  DBscmiFTioi*  or  nKxaaic 

This  legislation  wlU  consoUdate  Into  a 
single  block  grant  authority  the  following 
programs : 

1.  Titles  I.  U,  in,  rv,  and  V  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Bducation  Act  of 
1966, 

2.  The  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act, 

3.  Tbe  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1063, 
and 

4.  The  Adult  Education  Act. 
Tbe  bUl  wlU  have  four  titles. 

Title  I — contains  all  the  general  provi- 
sions relating  to  ^iproprlatlons.  allotments 
to  States,  State  planning  requliementB.  and 
other  provisions  i4>pUc»l>le  to  tbe  entire 
bUl. 

Title  n — sets  forth  nunimum  criteria  for 
that  portion  of  tbe  funds  which  will  be 
used  for  elementary  and  secondary,  handi- 
capped, and  adult  education  programs. 

Title  in — sets  forth  minimum  criteria  for 
that  portion  of  the  funds  which  will  be  used 
for  vocational  education  programs. 

Title  IV — continues  a  number  of  existing 
programs  for  research  and  innovation  and 
certain  special  services  relating  to  vocational 
education  and  education  of  tbe  handicapped. 

m.  FUMII6 

In  fiscal  year  1977  (school  year  1977-1978) 
there  would  be  authorized  for  the  piirposeK 
of  this  Act  $3.3  billion.  This  authoiizatiou 
would  be  Increased  by  $300  million  annu- 
ally in  fiscal  years  1978,  1979.  and  1980. 

Of  the  $3.3  billion  available  in  fiscal  year 
1977,  $3,231  billion  would  be  directly  avail- 
able to  States  under  Titles  n  and  m  of  tbe 
legislation.  The  $200  million  annual  addi- 
tional funding  would  also  be  directly  avail- 
able to  the  States  in  succeeding  years.  $69 
million  would  be  autborlaed  annually  for 
Title  IV  for  the  use  of  tbe  Commissioner 
of  Education  on  national  impact  projects 
for  vocational  education  and  for  tbe  handi- 
capped. 

The  legislation  continues  to  assure,  as  now. 
that  funds  are  available  to  the  States  and 
localities  before  the  start  of  the  school  year. 

IV.  PBOCBAMS  consolidated 

Listed  below  are  the  presently  existing 
programs  which  win  be  consolidated  in 
Titles  n.  ni  and  IV  of  this  Act.  together  with 
the  actual  fiscal  year  1975  and  1976  appro- 
priations for  those  programs. 

{In  millions  of  dollars;  fiscal  years) 


Appropriations 


Elementary  and  secondary  education 


1975 


1976 


Title  II — Elementary  and  secondary, 
handicapped,  and  adult  education 
programs; 

Grants  for  disadvantaged 1,900  2,050 

Support  and  innovation  granb 173  185 

Education  for  tiie  handicapped: 

SUt«  (rants  (pt  8) 100  110 

Severely  handicapped  projects..  3  3 

Specific  learning  disabilities 3  5 

Early  chHdhood  education 13  22 

Regional  vocationai,  adult,  and 

postsecondary  education .6  2 

Reauitnent  and  information...  .5  .5 

Special  education   manpower 

development 38  40 

Adult  education 6t  72 

Library  resources:  School  librsrias 
and  instructional  resources 137  147 
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ApfraprtotioM 


ElemanUry  and  tacondary  education 


Title  III— Vocational  adocation: 

Basic  vocationai  aducation 

Programs  fo(  students  witb  specific 

needs 

ConsMmer  and  homemaklnf  educa- 
tion  

Work  study 

Cooperative  education 

State  Advisory  Council , 

Curriculum  development. 

Research. 

Title  IV— National  impact  protects: 

Vocational  innovation 

Innovation   and    devetopmeat  far 

handicapped 

Oeat-blind  centers 

Media  services  and  captioned  films. 
Regional  resource  centers  for  hand- 
icapped  

Total 3,030 


1979 

1976 

428 

423 

ZO 

20 

36 

41 

10 

10 

20 

20 

4 

4 

1 
U 

1 
18 

M 
9 

16 
11 

12 
13 

7 

16 
16 

10 

3,242 


The  list  of  programa  to  b*  Included  In  the 

consolidation  reflecU  changee  made  subse- 
quent to  the  time  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1977  Budget  was  submitted  to  the  Congress. 
These  changes  result  from  discussions  which 
the  President  directed  Administration  offi- 
cials to  initiate  with  leaders  in  the  educa- 
tion community  and  representatives  of  State 
and  local  officials.  These  discussions  produced 
a  numl>er  of  helpful  suggestions  and  the 
President  believes  they  have  led  to  a 
strengthening  of  the  legislation. 

Four  programs  which  dealt  with  higher 
education  and  libraries  were  deleted  from 
the  proposal.  They  are : 

Appropriations 
I  Dollars  In  millions  | 

Fiscal     Fiscal 
year       year 
.     7975        1976 
Public  Libraries  (Library  Services 

&  Construction  Act) 52  S2 

College  Libraries  (Higher  Ednca-  ' 

tion  Act) 10  10 

Training  &  Demonstrations  for 
Libraries     (Higher     Education 

Act)    — 3  2 

Undergraduate  Instructional 
Equipment  (Higher  Education 
Act)    - 8  8 

A  later  request  will  be  made  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Administration  for  one-year  ex- 
tension of  authorities  needed  to  fund  the 
College  Libraries  Program.  Authority  will  not 
t>e  requested  for  the  Training  and  Demon- 
stration for  Librarians  or  the  Undergradiiate 
Instructional  Equipment  programs.  Addi- 
tional authority  is  not  needed  for  public 
libraries. 

In  the  original  budget  proposal,  the  Deaf- 
Blind  Centers  Program  was  listed  as  a  sepa- 
rate prog^m.  As  the  legislative  proposal  was 
developed,  a  Title  IV,  National  Impact  Pro- 
gram was  created,  and  the  Deaf-BUnd  Cen- 
ters Program  became  a  part  of  that  Title.  A 
total  of  24  programs  are  now  included  in  the 
Act. 

▼.  UBTrnxBirnoN  to  thb  states 

The  formula  for  distribution  of  Federal 
funds  to  the  States  under  this  Act  is  based 
upon  the  number  of  children  from  families 
l>elow  the  poverty  level  and  the  school-age 
population  (ages  five  through  17  Inclusive) 
oX  a  State. 

Each  State  would  receive  as  a  floor  amount 
either  95  million  or  the  amount  it  received 
In  fiscal  year  1976  fcx'  the  24  programs  to  be 
con.soIidated.  whichever  is  less. 

Each  State  would  then  receive  not  less 
than  85  percent  of  the  amount  allotted  to 
that  State  In  the  preceding  fiscal  year  under 
the  24  programs  now  consolidated,  less  the 
Initial  sum  referred  to  In  the  preceding 
paragraph. 

After    these    allocations,    the    remaining 


funds  wotdd  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of 
60  percent,  on  the  number  of  children  from 
families  below  the  poverty  level  and  40  per- 
cent on  the  basis  of  school-age  population. 
The  sum  thus  obtained  Is  multiplied  by  the 
ratio  of  the  State  average  t>er  pupil  expendi- 
ture to  the  national  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure— however,  no  State  will  be  treated 
for  purposes  of  this  formula  as  being  at  less 
than  80  percent  or  more  than  120  percent  of 
the  national  average  per  pupil  expenditure. 

No  State  loses  under  this  formula — all 
States  gain. 

In  the  accompanying  detailed  analysis,  the 
actions  which  a  State  must  undertake  to  re- 
ceive Federal  funding  under  this  Act  are 
descrlt>ed. 

In  general  terms,  the  State  Is  required  to 
develop  a  plan  for  use  of  Federal  funds.  That 
plan  must  be  developed  In  a  public  process 
with  ample  opportunity  for  public  review 
and  comment.  The  State  plan,  as  such.  Is  not 
subject  to  Federal  review,  but  the  progress 
the  State  makes  tm  measured  against  its  own 
plan  is  subject  to  Federal  review. 

The  legislation  retains  In  full  force  all  rele- 
vant civil  rights  procedures.  It  requires  serv- 
ice to  non-public  school  children  and  to  In- 
dian tribal  children. 

The  legislation  requires  that  75  percent  of 
all  Federal  funds  go  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
educationally  deprived  and  handicapped.  It 
requires  States  to  pass  through  Federal  funds 
for  \ise  of  local  educational  agencies.  It  also 
requires  that  Federal  funds  be  spent  on  voca- 
tional education  needs. 

Funds  not  subject  to  the  requirement  for 
tise  to  serve  the  educationally  disadvantaged 
or  not  reserved  for  vocational  education  pur- 
poses could  be  used  for  educational  activities 
such  as  school  libraries,  textbooks,  educa- 
tional materials  and  equipment,  guidance, 
counseling,  and  testing,  Innovation  and  sup- 
port or  for  any  other  educational  purpose 
for  which  funds  could  have  been  used  under 
the  programs  consolidated  by  this  Act. 

Where  States  do  not  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  legislation  or  meet  the 
commitments  set  forth  in  their  own  plan, 
the  Comml.ssloner  of  Eklucation  has  a  flexible 
penalty  provision  at  his  disposal. 

Finally.  Title  IV  of  the  legislation  would 
continue  the  Commissioner's  authority  to 
fund  certain  special  projects  directly. 

VI.  STATC  PLAN  KSQinKEMElrrS 

This  legislation  will  require  each  State  to 
establish  as  a  matter  of  State  law  the  struc- 
tures and  procedures  of  Its  own  planning 
process.  Within  that  broad  flexible  author- 
ity, each  State  would  be  required  to: 

(1)  designate  the  State  agency  or  agen- 
cies to  administer  the  program, 

(2)  develop  and  publish  a  plan  for  tise 
of  the  funds, 

(3)  certify  to  the  Commissioner  that  it  has 
such  a  plan,  and 

(4)  certify  annually  that  It  has  compiled 
with  the  plan,  or  Inform  the  Commissioner 
of  any  substantial  failure  to  comply  with 
the  plan. 

Further.  States  would  be  required  to: 

( 1 )  develop  procedures  for  the  Independent 
monitoring  within  the  State  of  compliance 
with  the  plan, 

(2)  submit  those  procedures  to  the  Com- 
missioner tor  approval,  and 

(3)  meet  certain  independent  audit,  eval- 
uation,  and   reporting   requirements. 

The  Commissioner's  approval  authority  de- 
scribed in  number  two  above  is  a  limited  one. 
It  is  granted  only  to  emphasize  the  Im- 
portance to  the  Federal  Oovemment  of  the 
States  estabUshlng  the  means  to  comply 
with  their  own  plans. 

With  regard  to  procedures.  States  would 
be  required  to  establish  means  for  obtain- 
ing the  views  of  appropriate  State  and  lo- 
cal agencies,  units  of  local  government,  citi- 
zens, and  private  institutions;  and  establish 


a  means  to  ensure  that  the  educational  needs 
of  all  residents  of  the  State  are  taken  into 
account. 

The  proposed  plan  would  have  to  be  pub- 
lished at  least  ninety  days  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  program  year.  Public  comment 
would  be  accepted  for  at  least  forty-five  days 
and  the  final  plan  would  then  have  to  be 
published  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
gram year.  The  State  would  have  to  sum- 
marize and  publish  the  comments  received 
and  the  disposition  thereof. 

Finally,   the  State   plan   would   have   to: 

(1)  set  forth  objectives  of  the  plan; 

(2)  provide  for  the  aUocation  and  use  of 
funds  within  the  State  In  accordance  with 
requirements  set  forth  In  Titles  II  and  m: 

(3)  set  forth  the  policies  and  procedures 
used  by  the  State  to  distribute  funds  to 
LEA'S  (local  educational  agencies)  so  that 
such  distribution  takes  Into  account  the 
number  of  handicapped,  educationally-de- 
prived, and  low-Income  children  in  each 
LEA,  with  adjustments  to  reflect  the  costs 
in  each  LEA  and  the  resources  available  to 
each  LEA  for  providing  services  to  such  chil- 
dren; 

(4)  set  forth  the  amount  of  funds  to  be 
distributed  to  each  LEA; 

(5)  describe  the  organizational  structure 
through  which  the  program  will  be  admin- 
istered; 

(6)  describe  the  process  the  State  will  use 
to  ensure  adequate  planning  by  local  educa- 
tional agencies  for  use  of  these  funds; 

(7)  describe  the  means  by  which  non-pub- 
lic and  Indian  tribal  school  children  will  be 
served  under  the  program; 

(8)  provide  that  at  least  75  percent  of  the 
funds  is  passed  through  by  the  State  to  local 
educational  agencies; 

(9)  provide  that  not  less  than  76  percent  of 
the  funds  is  used  to  meet  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  educationally-deprived 
and  the  handicapped;  and 

(10)  provide  that  the  State  wUl  not  use 
more  than  6  percent  of  its  aUocatlon  for 
administrative  piu^oses,  uiUess  a  larger  per- 
centage of  funds  under  the  programs  consoli- 
dated was  available  to  the  State  for  admin- 
istration In  fiscal  year  1976,  in  which  case  the 
State  could  use  up  to  that  amount  of  funds 
for  administration. 

If  a  State  designates  a  separate  State 
agency  to  administer  Its  vocational  educa- 
tion program  under  this  Act,  it  could  also 
develop  a  separate  State  plan  for  that  pur- 
pose. However,  that  plan  would  be  subject  to 
the  same  due  process  provisions  as  the  com- 
prehensive State  plan.  It  would  have  to  be 
developed  in  coordination  with  the  compre- 
hensive plan,  and  l>e  published  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  that  plan. 

Vn.    COMPLIANCK    PROCEDURES 

'Where  a  State  fails  to  comply  with  the 
above  requirements  or  fails  substantially  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  its  own  plan, 
the  Commissioner  has  the  authority,  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  bearing,  either  to 
make  no  further  payments  to  the  State,  or  to 
reduce  the  amount  otherwise  payable  to  the 
State  by  up  to  3  percent. 

The  Commissioner  could  also,  after  Jiotlce 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  terminate 
payments  to  a  State  which  does  not  imple- 
ment or  comply  with  the  self-monitoring 
procedures  discussed  alx>ve.  Provision  would 
be  made  for  Judicial  review  of  any  such  de- 
termination by  the  Commissioner. 

This  provision  of  the  legislation  gives  the 
Commissioner  new  flexibility  in  applying  pen- 
alty provsions.  Where  a  State  is  in  substan- 
tial non-compliance  or  Indicates  refusal  to 
comply,  the  Commissioner  may  cut  oS  all 
funds.  Where  the  non-compllanoe  is  of  a 
minor  nature  and,  particularly,  where  the 
State  is  making  an  effort  to  comply,  the  Com- 
missioner will  have  at  his  disposal  more  rea- 
sonable penalty  provisions. 
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vnz.  ctvn,  itohtb 
If  any  looal  edwoatlonal  i^enoy  In  the 
State  U  determlnqd  by  tbe  fSeontMry  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  be  out  of 
compliance, with  Title  VI  of  the  CItU  Bights 
Act,  Title  nc  of  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1972  (relating  to  dlBcrlmihatlon  on  the 
basis  of  sex) ,  or  Section  604  of  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  liyn  (relating  to  the  discrim- 
ination against  the  handicapped) ,  the  State's 
allotment  would  be  reduced  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  percentage  which  the  number  of 
children  In  the  local  educational  agency  \a  of 
the  total  number  of  children  in  the  State. 
No  funds  could  be  paid  to  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  which  is  out  of  compliance  with 
those  statutes. 

IX.  NOH-PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

The  requirements  In  this  proposal  for  the 
participation  of  non-public  school  children 
are  similar  to  thoee  now  contained  in  Title 
rv'  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act.  This  pirovislon  would  essentially  re- 
quire that  children  !n  non-public  schools  be 
given  an  equitable  opportunity  to  participate 
in  programs  assisted  by  this  Act  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  reside  In  areas  served  by  the 
programs  and  have  the  needs  addressed  by 
those  programs. 

The  State  would  also  be  required  to  serve 
children  in  Indian  tribal  schools. 

If  the  State  Is  legally  unable,  or  falls  to 
provide  for  participation  of  children  as  re- 
quired by  the  legislation,  the  Commissioner 
would  arrange  for  services  to  such  children 
by  contract  or  otherwise,  and  deduct  the  cost 
thereof  from  the  State's  allocation. 
X.  TrrLE  u  paovisioNs  (eleicentart  and  sec- 

ONDAXT.  HAMraCAPVBD,  AND  ADULT  KOUCATION 
PBOORAIU) 

Title  n  sets  forth  minimum  requirements 
for  the  use  of  ttiat  portion  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided under  thlB  Act  which  would  be  avaU- 
sble  for  elementary  and  secondary,  handi- 
capped, and  adult  education  purposee.  The 
State's  comprehensive  plan  would  have  to 
take  into  account  the  special  educational 
needs  of  educationally-deprived  and  handi- 
capped children,  aasees  the  resources  avail- 
able in  the  State  t«  meet  those  needs,  and 
demonstrate  reasonable  pronHae  of  substan- 
tial progress  In  meeting  those  needs.  The  plan 
would  also  set  forth  an  adult  education  pro- 
gram. 

Under  Title  II.  taie  State  would  be  re- 
quired to  allocate  to  each  local  educational 
agency  In  the  first  fiscal  year  after  enactment 
at  least  85  percent  of  the  amount  received 
by  that  agency  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
under  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  and  Part  B  of  the  Edu- 
cation of  tbe  Handieapped  Act.  These  funds 
must  be  used  to  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  the  educationally  deprived  and 
handicapped. 

Funds  not  subject  to  the  requirement  for 
use  to  serve  tbe  educationally  disadvantaged 
or  not  reserved  for  vocational  education  pur- 
poses could  be  used  for  educational  activi- 
ties such  as  school  Ubraries.  textbooks,  edu- 
cational materials  and  equipment,  guidance, 
counseling,  and  testing,  Innovation  and  sup- 
port or  for  any  other  educational  purpose  for 
which  funds  could  have  been  used  under 
the  programs  consolidated  by  this  Act. 

XI.  TTTLK   m   PROVISIONS — (VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION) 

Title  m  sets  forth  requirements  for  voca- 
tional education  programs  under  this  Act. 
Each  State  would  be  required  to  expend  for 
the  purposes  of  vocational  education  at  least 
the  same  percentage  of  Its  Federal  funds  re- 
ceived under  this  Act  as  the  percentage  of 
the  State's  Federal  vocational  education 
funds  were  of  Its  total  Federal  funds  received 
under  the  programs  ocKisalldated  under  this 
Act  In  fiscal  year  1OT8, 

As  an  example.  If  a  State  received  from  the 
Federal  Oovemment  $30  million  for  the  pur- 
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poses  of  vocational  education  in  FT  1976, 
and  this  amovuxt  represented  10  percent  of 
the  total  Federal  funds  received  under  the 
programs  Consolidated  under  this  Act  by  that 
State,  this  proposal  would  require  that 
henceforth  that  State  can  spend  no  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  Federal  funds  it  receives 
under  this  Act  for  the  ptxrpoees  of  voca- 
tional education. 

The  State's  vocational  education  program 
would  be  required  to  take  Into  account  the 
vocational  education  needs  of  the  State,  to 
assess  the  resources  available  to  meet  those 
needs,  and  to  be  designed  to  provide  Indi- 
viduals with  educational  progranis  that  will 
make  substantial  progress  toward  preparing 
persons  for  a  career  or  for  further  advance- 
ment In  their  present  employment.  At  least 
25  percent  of  the  amount  tbe  State  uses  for 
vocational  education  under  this  Act  must 
be  used  to  meet  vocational  education  needs 
of  persons  with  special  needs  (the  educa- 
tionally-deprived and  the  handicapped). 

The  Federal  funds  which  a  State  uses  for 
vocational  education  for  persons  with  spe- 
cial needs  count  toward  the  75  percent  of 
Federal  funds  which  Title  II  requires  to  be 
spent  on  persons  with  special  needs. 

Xn.     TitlX     IV     PROVISIONS      (NATIONAL     IMPACT 
PROJECTS) 

Title  IV  would  continue  the  Commission- 
er's authority  to  fund  certain  special  projects 
and  innovation  and  development  activities 
relating  to  vocational  education  and  the  edu- 
cation of  the  handicapped.  The  Commis- 
sioner would  be  authorized  to  support  inno- 
vation, development,  and  dissemination  ac- 
tivities in  vocational  education  and  the 
education  of  the  handicapped  eithn-  directly 
or  through  grants  or  contracts.  Be  would 
also  be  authorized  to  support  centers  and 
services  for  deaf -blind  children,  regional  re- 
source centers,  and  a  loan  service  for  (op- 
tioned films  and  other  edu(»tional  media 
for  the  handicapped.  A  total  appropriation 
of  $00  minion  would  be  authorized  for  these 
activities  for  fiscal  year  1977  and  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years. 


BAPTISTS  IN  RUSSIA 

The  SPEAKER  iHTo  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tbe  House,  tbe  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  Mr.  Collins,  is  recog- 
nised for  IS  minutes. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  J^ieaker, 
I  come  before  the  House  today  to  ask  for 
tbe  support  of  my  colleagues  in  behalf  of 
Georgl  Vins.  My  concern  is  with  reUgious 
freedom  in  Russia. 

The  Baptists  in  our  country  first  spoke 
up  through  our  Baptist  leadership  a  year 
ago  back  on  March  5.  1975.  The  execu- 
tive directo!  lames  E.  Wood,  Jr.,  sent  an 
official  mess,  ge  to  the  Ambassador  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  here 
in  Washington.  Mr.  W(x>d  is  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Baptist  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Affairs  and  speaks  for 
an  Baptist  groups  including  my  own 
Southern  Baptist  Convention.  However, 
our  Joint  Affairs  Council  speaks  for  all 
Baptists  including:  American  Baptist 
Convention,  Baptist  Federation  of  Can- 
ada, Baptist  Greneral  Conference,  Na- 
tional Baptist  Convention,  National  Bap- 
tist Convention,  Inc.,  North  American 
Baptist  General  Conference,  Progressive 
National  Baptist  Conveiition,  Inc.. 
Seventh  Day  Baptist  General  Confer- 
ence, Southern  Baptist  Convention. 
Within  the  nine  Baptist  bodies  in  Can- 
ada and  Oie  United  States  of  America, 
we  have  a  combined  church  membership 
ot  91  million  people.  Baptists  disagree 


on  minor  issues  but  on  the  major  con  < 
cem  of  religious  freedom  we  stand  com- 
pletely united. 

Georgi  Vins  has  been  sentenced  by  tiie 
Soviet  court  to  5  years  in  prison  fol- 
lowed by  5  years  in  exile.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Russia  took  exception  to  his 
religious  preaching.  He  was  tried  in  a 
court  in  Kiev,  after  being  held  in  jail  for 
1  year  following  his  arrest. 

His  family  had  asked  for  a  Norwegian 
Christian  to  be  his  defense  lawyer.  But 
no  visa  for  the  lawyer  was  ever  granted. 
Since  no  Christian  lawyer  was  available 
in  the  Soviet  for  Mr.  Vins.  he  represented 
his  own  case. 

History  tells  us  that  from  1922  to  1945 
Cliristians  suffered  severely  in  Russia. 
But  since  1945,  we  hear  that  most  of  the 
religious  peisecution  has  been  in  the 
form  of  limiting  personal  privileges  and 
being  excluded  from  higher  institutions 
of  learning.  Christians  have  also  suffered 
the  loss  of  religious  literatm'e. 

The  Vins'  case  is  pressing.  He  has  al- 
ready served  a  S-yeao*  sentence  and  was 
released  in  1969  in  broken  health.  His 
father,  also  a  pastor,  tiled  in  prison  camp. 
Let  us  all  pray  that  our  sick  Baptist 
neighbor  will  not  also  die  in  prison. 

This  makes  the  Vins'  case  even  more 
important  because  it  is  not  typical  of  tlie 
broadening  position  of  Russia. 

Article  18  of  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  is  the  expression  of  the 
Greneral  Assembly  of  tbe  United  Nations. 
This  expresses  the  conviction  which  is 
acc^tTd  and  supported  by  Baptists: 

Article  18:  Everyone  has  the  right  to  free- 
dom of  thought,  conscience  and  religion;  this 
right  Includes  freedom  to  change  his  religion 
or  belief,  and  freedom,  either  alone  or  In 
community  with  others  and  In  public  or 
private,  to  manifest  his  religion  or  belief  In 
teaching,  practice,  worship  and  observance. 

Many  times  in  this  country  we  stand 
Quietly  by  and  see  our  fellow  Christians 
suffer  throughout  the  world.  I  have  ad- 
mired my  Jewish  colleagues  who  have 
spoken  out  so  eloquently  in  behalf  of 
persecuted  Jews. 

I  call  on  all  of  my  colleagues  to  unite 
and  join  with  me  in  a  voice  of  protest  for 
my  fellow  Baptists  in  Russia.  I  ask  that 
the  Soviet  authorities  review  this  case  so 
that  this  man  can  be  back  with  his  fam- 
ily and  children  and  enjoy  the  fun  reli- 
gious liberty  and  freedom  which  is  so  im- 
portant in  our  world  today. 


PAY  CASH  AND  SAVE  MONEY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  CMr. 
Hall).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Annttnzio)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  now 
possible  for  a  consumer  to  walk  into  a 
restaurant  or  store  and  actually  save 
money  by  paying  cash. 

The  cash  discounts  are  allowed  by  the 
Fair  C!redit  BiUing  Act  which  went  into 
effect  in  October  but  as  yet,  they  have 
been  largely  overlooked  by  cash-paying 
consumers  who  do  not  know  to  request 
them. 

As  chairman  of  the  Consumer  Affairs 
Subcommittee  under  vhose  Jurisdiction 
this  act  lies,  I  am  concerned  that  a  mech- 
anism which  could  save  consumers  mil- 
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lions  evei-y  year  is  not  being  taken  advan- 
tage of  and  I  am  proposing  that  a  public 
Information  campaign  begin  here  to  help 
Kolve  this  problem. 

I  want  to  malce  it  clear  that  there  is  no 
way  to  force  merchants  to  give  cash  dis- 
coxints  if  they  do  not  want  to.  However,  if 
Just  a  few  restaurants  or  appliance  stores 
in  each  community  begin  advertising 
that  they  offer  the  discounts,  competi- 
tion will  automatically  make  other  mer- 
chants want  to  offer  the  cash  discounts 
for  fear  of  losing  the  increased  cash  vol- 
ume they  can  generate. 

CONCEPT   IS   SIMPLK 

The  design  of  the  cash  discounts  is 
simple.  Say,  for  instance,  a  merchant 
sells  a  television  set  for  $100  to  a  con- 
swneT  who  pays  with  a  credit  card.  All 
that  merchant  wUl  receive  in  return 
from  the  credit  card  company  is  $93. 
Seven  dollars,  or  7  percent,  is  the  charge 
the  merchant  will  pay  to  the  credit  card 
company  for  the  service  of  being  able  to 
offer  Instant  credit  to  the  customer. 

By  offering  a  discount  if  the  customer 
pays  cash,  the  merchant  can  sell  the  $100 
television  set  for  $95  and  still  save  $2  for 
himself.  An  additional  benefit  to  the 
merchant  in  such  a  case  is  his  not  hav- 
ing to  worry  about  the  paperwork  associ- 
ated with  credit  card  piirchases. 

Therefore,  both  merchant  and  con- 
sumer benefit  from  cash  discoimts  with- 
out Jeopardizfaig  the  ability  of  that  mer- 
chant to  offer  credit  to  anyone  who  still 
wants  to  pay  with  a  credit  card.  It  is  very 
dismaying  to  me,  however,  that  perhaps 
as  much  as  $5  could  be  saved  on  every 
$100  cash  piirchasc  If.  consumers  only 
knew  to  ask. 

rOKMSX    IMPEOIMKKTS   REMOVED 

Part  of  the  merchants'  hesitation  to 
offer  cash  discounts  Is  due  to  the  fact 
that  imtil  the  Fair  Credit  Billing  Act 
went  Into  effect  recently,  the  Truth  In 
Lending  Act  required  that  any  discount 
be  disclosed  on  ciunbersome  forms.  Most 
merchants  simply  were  not  willing  to 
take  the  time,  even  if  it  meant  a  bolstered 
cash  business  volimie.  Now,  however,  that 
rule  is  exempted  for  all  discounts  of  5 
percent  or  under  by  the  Pair  Credit  Bill- 
ing Act. 

Another  provision  of  this  act  states 
also  that  credit  card  companies  cannot 
prohibit  merchants  affiliated  with  them 
from  offering  cash  discoimts.  Now,  mer- 
chants need  not  fear  that  offering  the 
discounts  will  endanger  their  standing 
with  the  credit  card  company. 

With  these  two  major  Impediments 
removed,  it  appears  that  only  consumer 
demand  can  Jog  the  merchants  out  of 
their  disinterested  attitude  about  cash 
discounts.  I  have  begun  a  grassroots 
level  campaign  of  my  own  to  get  the 
word  out  about  discoimts  but  I  would 
like  to  call  on  the  aid  of  my  colleagues 
In  this  effort.  The  leadership  of  the 
major  consumer  groups  has  wholeheart- 
edly endorsed  the  cash  discount  idea 
and  public  information  campaigns  are 
being  planned.  Also,  there  are  several 
local  groups  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  who  want  to  start  discount 
campaigns  of  their  own  and  I  am  in  the 
process  of  provhUng  Information  to 
them. 

To  my  colleagues  who  regularly  com- 


municate with  constituent  groups  via 
newsletters,  speeches,  and  media  inter- 
views, I  encourage  you  to  remember  Uiat 
cash  discounts — aside  from  their  money- 
saving  potential,  are  recent  and  tangible 
evidence  that  this  Congress  is  a  con- 
sumer-interested one. 

Local  efforts  already  begun  to  en- 
courage cash  discounts  are  promising. 
The  success  of  organized  discount 
groups  such  as  "student  discounts"  and 
"buying  clubs"  has  already  demon- 
strated local  merchant  enthusiasm  for 
any  program  which  will  encourage  busi- 
ness, and  rarely  do  merchants  have  as 
much  vested  interest  to  actually  save 
money  as  they  do  in  this  case. 

One  citizen  action  group  in  Hartford. 
Conn.,  came  up  with  the  idea  of  produc- 
ing a  cash  discount  directory  in  which 
all  local  merchants  who  would  agree  to 
give  discounts  are  listed.  The  directory 
will  be  used  both  to  convince  shoppers  to 
go  to  listed  businesses  first  and  to  create 
competition  among  the  merchants  for 
tlie  increased  cash  business  it  will  gen- 
erate. Consumers  Union  has  prepared  a 
handbook  which  could  be  a  great  help 
to  any  local  group  interested  in  prepar- 
ing such  a  directory.  This  guide  is  called 
"How  to  Compile  a  Directory  of  Mer- 
chants Offering  Discounts  for  Cash," 
and  can  be  obtained  from  the  CU  Book 
Department  in  Orangeburg,  N.Y. 
CKXDrr  CAKos  not  AwrmcTEO 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  stress 
that  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  use  of 
credit  cards.  Being  able  to  pay  on  credit 
is  an  Important  right  for  the  mfllions  of 
Americans  who  depeiul  on  their  credit 
cards  when  they  do  not  have  enough 
cash  on  hand  for  necessary  items.  How- 
ever, merchants  who  accept  credit  cards 
must  pay  a  substantial  service  fee  to  the 
company  and  it  Is  Inevitable  that  these 
extra  costs  will  turn  up  as  higher  prices. 
I  am  for  the  discounts  primarily  because 
they  assure  that  consumers  who  do  not 
qualify  for  credit  cards  or  chose  not  to 
use  them,  do  not  have  to  subsidize  those 
who  do. 

In  short,  cash  discounts  provide  a 
unique  opportunity  for  both  consumers 
and  merchants  to  save  money  without 
impinging  on  the  rights  of  anyone  to 
use  or  accept  credit  cards. 

It  is  a  shame  that  so  simple  a  con- 
cept was  overshadowed  by  other  provi- 
sions of  the  Fair  Credit  Billing  Act  back 
in  October.  But  I  am  confident  from  the 
enthusiasm  I  have  encountered  from 
consumers  already  receiving  the  dis- 
counts that  very  soon,  next  to  the  credit 
card  decals  on  their  dows,  merchants 
will  be  proudly  displaying  their  "We 
Offer  Cash  Discounts"  signs  also. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

[Mr.  GONZALEZ  addressed  the  House. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks.] 


man  from  California  <B«r.  Phillip  Bmi- 
TON)  Is  recognised  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  I^)eaker, 
I  recently  read  a  thoughtful  paper  pre- 
pared by  Barbara  Bode,  president  of  the 
Children's  Foundation  and  a  member  of 
the  Food  Policy  Committee  of  the  Wom- 
an's   National    Democratic    Club.    The 
paper,  released  in  January  of  this  year, 
carefully  deals  with  the  current  charges 
against  the  food  stamp  program  and 
offers  facts  that  refute  them.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  it  will  be  of  Interest  and  value 
to  my  colleagues. 
The  text  of  the  paper  follows: 
Food  Stamps:  Facts  and  Fablss 
(By    Barbara    Bode,    president,    the    Chil- 
dren's   Foundation    and    mMnber,    Axxl 
Policy,     Committee.     Woman's     National 
Democratic  Club) 

With  new  legislation  pending  before  Con- 
gress, It  is  time  to  put  the  charges  against 
food  stamps  in  perspective.  Here  are  some  of 
the  current  fables  about  food  stamps  and 
the  facts  that  refute  them.* 

Charge:  Non-Needy  Middle  CUua  Families 
Are  Getting  Food  Stamps 

This  claim  is  disproved  by  Department  of 
Agriculture  statistics  reported  to  Congress  In 
June.  1975,  and  by  the  August,  1974,  "Cur- 
rent Population  Survey"  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census.  The  Department  of  Agrlcxilture 
report  states  that  only  13  percent  of  all  fam- 
ilies In  the  food  stamp  program  have  take- 
home  pay  of  more  than  $6,000  a  year.  Most 
of  these  (87  percent)  are  m  families  of  Ave 
or  more  persons.  The  report  goes  on  to  show 
that  92  percent  of  participants  are  In  house- 
holds making  less  than  $7,000  a  year;  96  per- 
cent make  under  $8,000  a  year;  97  percent 
make  under  $9,000  a  year,  and  100  percent 
have  Incomes  less  than  $10,000  a  year  (the 
number  above  $10,000  was  reported  as  sU- 
tlstlcally  Inslgnlflcajit. 

Not  only  does  the  Census  Bxireau  confirm 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  report  but 
its  figures  show  that  81  percent  of  program 
panlolpants  are  from  households  with  groM 
incomes  below  $4,800  anrually. 

Charge:  The  Food  Stamp  Program  It  "Out 
of  Control". 

Critics  of  the  program  claim  It  has  bal- 
looned by  monumental  proportions  since  Its 
inception  in  1962.  The  truth  la  that  It  was 
a  pilot  program  In  1962  operating  in  only 
eight  counties,  and,  fcdlowlng  the  passage 
of  food  stamp  legislation  in  1964,  was  avail- 
able in  only  110  counties  in  1965. 

Today  it  Is  a  nationwide  program  admin- 
istered In  more  than  8,000  counties.  During 
the  1960's  the  "surplus  food"  program  (com- 
modity donations)  was  thA  main  source  of 
food  assistance  for  the  poor.  This  program 
served  some  7.6  mlUlon  persons  In  1,741 
counties.  Poor  people  in  1^00  counties  across 
the  country,  however,  had  no  famUy  food 
a.ssl8tance  program  available  to  them  at  all. 

Between  1965  and  1971.  1,100  counties 
started  food  assistance  programs,  so  that  by 
December,  1971,  there  were  14.9  mUllon  fam- 
ilies being  aided  by  food  stamps  or  commod- 
ities. From  the  end  of  1971  to  August,  1974, 
there  was  virtually  no  growth  In  famUy  food 
assUtance  despite  Increased  eUglbUlty  levels 
and  other  improvements  in  the  program. 

With  the  nearly  four-potnt  rlae  In  \mem- 
ployment  from  Aug\ist,  1974.  to  April,  1975, 
and  under  the  impact  of  the  recession,  food 
stamp  participation  rose  substantially  to 
19.5  million  persons.  Since  then  there  has 
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FOOD  STAMPS:  PACTS  AND  FABLES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


•Much  of  the  following  data  comes  ftxan 
materials  produced  by  the  National  Food 
Stamp  Information  Oooamlttec  and  can  also 
be  found  in  "Who  Oeta  Vood  Stamps,"  a  oom- 
mtttee  print  of  tb«  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs. 


tieen  »  decline  to  ISJB  minion  persons  in 
August,  ivn.  At  praMnt  it  Is  at  about  18.5 
mllimi  partleipants. 

■nte  food  stamp  program  has  grown  because 
the  coimtles  wlilcb  prevlouflly  offeted  no 
family  food  assistance  now  paitleipate:  be- 
cause the  commodity  counties  nearly  all  have 
switched  to  food  stamps;  and  because  the 
recession  fcwced  millions  of  American  out 
of  work.  Furthermore.  Puerto  Rico  Joined  the 
program  several  months  ago  bringing  in 
nearly  a  million  new  participants.  Claims 
that  the  food  stamp  program  has  eiqiMnded 
because  of  mismanagement  or  overly  liberal 
eliglbUlty  standards  can  only  be  a  wUUul 
Btisinterpretatlon  of  these  facts. 

Moreover,  m  1974  the  Census  Bureau  re- 
ported that  24.3  mUllon  Americans  were  liv- 
ing below  the  poverty  Una.  ConsequenUy,  far 
from  being  "out  of  control."  the  food  stamp 
program  has  failed  so  far  to  reach  all  those 
most  In  need. 

Charge:  food  Stamps  Are  Costing  The  Tax- 
payers Neartf  Seven  BiOion  Dollars. 

In  fiscal  year  1976  tbe  food  stamp  program 
cost  $4Jl  billion.  Current  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture predlctioos  are  that  the  program 
wiU  cost  $6.8  billloa  In  fiscal  year  1978.  This 
big  incteaae  Is  attribuUble  primarUy  to  the 
fact  that  unem4>lo]ment,  bringing  with  It 
increased  participation,  did  not  reach  cur- 
rent levels  tmtil  the  end  of  fiscal  1975. 

The  estimated  $8  J  billion  Is  indeed  a  sub- 
stantial sum.  However,  food  stamps  represent 
directly  spendable  income  i^lch  stimulates 
the  economy.  A  stody  in  Texas  In  1972  of  the 
economic  impact  of  the  food  stamp  program, 
by  the  Economic  Beeearch  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  ahows  that  between 
$1.1  and  $1.46  billloa  of  the  $54  billion  pres- 
enUy  being  ^>ent  on  the  program  wiU  be 
returned  to  the  United  Statea  Government 
In  tax  money  alone.  The  net  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram is  therefore  between  $4.85  and  $4.7 
billion.  State  and  local  taaes  ($16JS  million 
In  Iteaa  in  1973)  as  well  as  the  other  im- 
portant benefits  such  as  new  Jobs  and  new 
buslneaa  must  also  be  considered  if  the  cost 
of  food  stamps  is  a  concern. 

Again  mp^tjta^  the  Hndlngs  of  the  Texas 
study,  the  pra^am  U  presently  generating 
at  least  $37  ttiUlon  in  new  buaineaa  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  and  more  than  435,000 
new  Jobs  nationwide. 

Charge:  The  Foot  Stamp  Program  la  Rid- 
dled WUh  rrm»ia^"A  Haven  for  Chiselert  and 
Rip-Ot  Arti$t»." 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clayton 
Teutter  taatlAed  Ut  June.  1978.  betote  the 
Senate  Nutrttton  Oommlttee  that  the  food 
stamp  prognon  has  been  "remarkably  free 
from  fraud."  At  that  time  he  reported  the 
percentage  of  trmud  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  1978  as  M/1000  at  one  percent. 

In  1974  the  Department  of  AgrlciUture  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
a  fraud  rate  of  9/100  of  one  percent.  Current 
estimates  for  1976  are  about  one  percent. 

"Error  rates"  which  are  widely  pubUclzed 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  tiot 
fraud  rates.  In  a  recent  report  the  Depart- 
ment stated  that  over  46  percent  of  all  errors 
are  caused  by  caseworkers,  not  participants. 
Most  of  the  erron  are  not  intentional  but  are 
simply  a  matter  of  carelessness  or  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  program. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  "errors" 
apply  only  to  non-weUare  households.  Fam- 
ilies on  welfare  are  by  law  automatically  eli- 
gible for  food  stamps. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  "error  rate" 
report  released  in  September,  1976,  showed 
that  4.8  percent  cT  aU  participating  houae- 
holds  were  found  to  be  ineligible.  About  half 
or  a  percent  were  Improperly  receiving  stamps 
due  to  errors  made  by  caaeworkera,  and  2-8 
percent  were  vrtan  made  by  participants. 
Participant  entirs  are  often  su^  nUstakee 
as  not  reporting  an  increase  or  decrease  in 


a  rtet  or  heat  bin.  and  most,  acoording  to 
the  Department,  are  inadvertent. 

It  should  be  ranambered  that  error  rates 
walk  both  ways.  Too  often  needy  families  re- 
ceive smaller  benefits  than  they  are  entitled 
to  or  are  kept  out  of  the  program  through 
case-workers'  errors. 

Charge:  AWe-bodied  Adults  Are  Refusing 
Worts  and  StiU  Getting  Food  Stamps. 

AU  able-bodied  applicants  between  18  and 
86  by  law  must  renter  to  work  unless  they 
are  reqtonsible  for  the  care  of  children  or 
incapacitated  adults  or  unless  they  are  stu- 
dents at  least  half-time  at  an  accredited  in- 
stitution. If  an  adult  member  of  a  fanilly 
refuses  a  Job  (paying  at  least  $1.30  an  hour 
or  the  state  or  federal  minimum  wage,  which- 
ever Is  higher),  then  the  entire  family  is 
denied  food  stamps. 

Charge:  The  Food  Stamp  Program  Is  Full 
of  Students  and  Hippies  in  Communes. 

In  December,  1974,  Congress  amended  the 
Ftood  Stamp  Act  to  exclude  all  students  be- 
ing rlalmiwl  by  a  household  as  a  tax  depend- 
ent if  the  household  ItseU  was  not  eUglble 
for  food  stamps.  This  provision  went  into 
effect  in  September,  1975. 

However,  even  prior  to  this  amendment  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Survey  reported 
to  Congress  in  June,  1976,  that  in  99  per- 
cent of  food  stamp  households  all  the  mem- 
bers were  related.  Of  the  rwnalnlng  1  per- 
cent many  were  elderly  low-income  persons 
rftartng  living  quarters  or  mothers  on  wel- 
fare with  one  or  two  children  sharing  <»ae 
roof.  Therefore,  only  a  fraction  of  one  per- 
cent should  possibly  be  commune-dwelling 
hippies  or  students. 

It  is  possible  for  students  to  apply  as  single- 
person  households  but,  according  to  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  statistics,  less  than  one- 
tenth  erf  one  percent  of  participants  are  one- 
person  households  under  the  age  of  22.  Only 
six-tenths  of  one  percent  of  the  stngle-per- 
son  households  are  between  the  ages  of  22 
and  44,  most  of  them  presumably  too  old 
to  be  students. 

Charge:  Families  That  Own  Boats  oTid 
Planes  Are  Getting  Food  Stamps. 

Fm  a  family  that  frolics  on  sea  or  in  the 
air.  It  is  aU  but  Impossible  to  get  food  stamps. 
According  to  Department  of  Agriculture 
regulations  a  family  cannot  have  more  than 
$1,600  in  assets  (uxJess  one  member  of  60  or 
over  and  then  the  limit  ia  $3,000) .  Boats  and 
planes  are  classed  as  assets  unless  the  low- 
infmnm  wage  earner  Is  a  fisherman  or  pilot 
who  needs  them  for  his  or  her  work,  a  situa- 
tion which  happens  seldom. 

As  for  assets  generally,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  reports  that  20  percent  of  all  low- 
income  families  and  30  percent  of  all  unem- 
ployed families  are  denied  food  stamps  be- 
cause their  assets  exceed  the  limitation. 

Charge:  People  Driviriff  Cadillacs  Collect 
Food  Stamps. 

This  charge  has  been  around  as  long  as 
there  have  been  Federal  food  assistance  pro- 
grams. It  has  been  shown  repeatedly  that  it 
is  the  well-meaning  volunteers  who  purchase 
stamps  for  elderly,  disabled  or  house-bound 
participants  who  do  at  times  indeed  drive 
Cadillacs  or  other  expensive  cars.  These  same 
volunteers  or  others  with  similar  cars  often 
shop  for  participants  as  well. 

Charge:  Unions  Can  Sign  Vp  Their  Mem- 
bers En  Masse. 

Untrue.  Union  members  must  go  through 
the  same  tedious  and  often  harassing  certifi- 
cation process  as  non-union  applicants.  Only 
an  officially  employed  caseworker  can  certify 
an  applicant  for  food  stamps  and  then  only 
one  applicant  at  a  time. 

Begulations  published  In  July.  1974,  pro- 
hibit caseworkers  from  going  to  union  halls 
at  union  facilities  to  interview  program  ap- 
plicants during  a  strike.  A  union  card  cer- 
tainly does  nothing  to  help  speed  the  appli- 
cation process. 
Charge:  Food  Stamps  Simply  Go  for  Cig- 


arettes and  Liquor  And  So  They  Don't  Do 
Any  Good  Anytoc^. 

Untrue.  Food  stamps  cannot  be  used  for 
anything  other  than  food  (or  seeds  to  pro- 
duce food).  Th^  cannot  be  used  for  soap 
or  paper  products  or  anything  needed  for  hy- 
giene. If  a  store  is  found  to  be  violating  these 
prohibitions  the  owner  may  be  fined  and  the 
certUcatlMi  revoked. 

Furthermore,  three  different  Department 
of  Agriculture  studies  have  shown  that  the 
food  Btanq>  program  has  a  positive  nutri- 
tional Impact. 

In  its  recent  report  to  Congress,  the  De- 
partment noted  specific  nutritional  improve- 
ment dtie  to  participation  in  the  program. 
This  ftnriing  was  based  on  a  study  in  rural 
Pennsylvania  in  1968-71  and  on  a  nattonal 
study  in  1973.  A  third  study,  conducted  in 
1974  by  the  University  of  California  at  Davis, 
concluded  that  "resiUts  indicate  that  diets  of 
participants  in  the  food  stamp  program  ti^- 
pear  to  be  nuttltionaUy  superior  to  those  of 
comparaMe  non-participating  low-income 
households." 

The  facts,  then,  give  the  lie  to  charges 
about  the  food  stamp  program  and  the  poor 
people  who  benefit  from  it.  Nevertheless  the 
legislative  pnqtOBals  before  Congress  aU,  to 
a  greater  or  leaser  extent,  reflect  these  charges 
and  the  public  biases  which  have  been  per- 
petrated against  the  program.  The  pending 
legislation  should  take  these  refutations  of 
popular  myths  Into  account  if  the  food  stamp 
program  is  to  be  saved  and  Improved. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROHIBIT  USE  OP 
FEDERAL  PONDS  TO  DEVELOP  CI- 
VILIAN AIRPORT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtz- 
MAN)  is  recognized  for  10  mlniitfts. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  bar  the  use  of 
any  Federal  airport  and  airway  derdop- 
ment  funds  to  develop  a  dvUlan  airport 
at  Floyd  Bennett  Field  in  the  Gateway 
National  RecreattoQ  Axea. 

Gateway  National  Recreation  Area  was 
created  by  Ckmgrees  in  1972  aa  the  first 
national  recreatlim  area  in  an  mi>an 
location.  Tlie  1,050  acres  which  make 
up  Floyd  Bennett  FIdd.  a  former  Navy 
airport,  were  included  in  the  Gateway 
legislation.  Floyd  Bennett  Fidd  is  the 
largest  single  land  mass  in  Gateway  and 
has  an  enormous  potential  toe  recrea- 
tional use. 

When  plans  for  Gateway  were  first 
considered,  a  dispute  arose  over  efforts 
by  supporters  of  commercial  aviation 
and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion to  make  Floyd  Bennett  Field  an  air- 
port for  private  planes  and  other  light 
aircraft.  The  Intent  of  the  legislation  es- 
tablishing Gateway  was  to  forbid  such 
commercial  air  traffic  at  Floyd  Bennett 
Field.  The  language  of  the  statute,  how- 
ever. Is  not  sufficiently  clear  on  this 
point.  It  needs  to  be  made  absolutely  ur- 
equivocal.  My  bill  will  do  that. 

Commercial  air  traffic  in  Floyd  Ben- 
nett Field  would  be  inconsistent  with  en- 
joyment of  Gateway  as  a  park,  and  rec- 
reatim  facilities  are  desperatcOy  needed 
in  New  York  City.  Furthermore,  most  of 
the  people  in  my  district  and  the  other 
areas  surrounding  Floyd  Beimett  Field 
oppose  commercial  aviation,  because  of 
the  noise,  pollution,  and  safety  hazards 
that  such  use  would  pose. 
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Through  my  efforts.  Floyd  Bennett 
Field  was  finally  officially  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  Interior  by  the  Navy 
in  January  1975  and  since  that  time  plan- 
ning for  the  field's  use  in  Gateway  has 
begun.  It  is  vital  that  all  talk  of  conmier- 
cial  air  traffic  to  Floyd  Bennett  Field  be 
put  to  rest  so  pai-k  planning  may  proceed 
promptly. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  bill. 

The  text  follows: 

UH.   12191 
A  biU  to  prohibit  use  of  Airway  and  Airport 

Oevelopment  Act  funds  for  a  public  airport 

at   Floyd   Bennett   Field   In    the   Oateway 

National  Recreation  Area 

Be  it  enacted  bg  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act  of  1970 
(49  U.8.C.  1701  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting immediately  after  Section  27  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

"Sec.  28.  Resthictioi*  on  Airpokt  Dtvelop- 

MENT. 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
this  title,  no  part  of  any  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized or  authorized  to  be  obligated  under 
this  title  shall  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
airport  master  planning,  airport  system 
planning,  or  alrptort  development  with  re- 
spect to  the  development  of  a  public  air- 
port at  the  site  known  as  Floyd  Bennett 
Field  wltbin  the  Cteteway  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  as  established  In  the  Act  approved 
October  27,  1972  (P.L.  92-592,  16  U.S.C.  460cc 
et  seq. ) . 


STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  SHAFFER, 
FORMER  ADMINISTRATOR  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  AVIATION  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Davis) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  ad- 
dress a  situation  th&t  has  generated 
clearly  drawn  battlelines  in  o\ir  Nation. 
A  situation  that  seems  to  have  no  middle 
ground.  On  one  hand,  we  have  the  i>eo- 
ple  who  are  in  favor  of  the  trial  flights 
of  the  British /French  Concorde  air- 
plane. On  the  other  hand  we  have  those 
who  are  bitterly  opposed.  Vast  amounts 
of  words  have  been  used  by  both  sides 
to  promote  their  cause  and  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  further  verbiage  is  assured. 
Unfortunately,  somewhere  along  the  line 
I  expect  truth  is  surely  to  be  trampled  in 
the  onrush  to  change  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  men. 

Let  us  for  a  moment,  examine  the 
almost  hysterical  outburst  that  followed 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Coleman's 
announcement  on  the  initiation  of  the 
Concorde  flights.  An  outcry,  by  the  way. 
that  does  not  have  incontrovertible  facts 
and  figures,  an  allegation  that  does  not 
have  enough  merit  to  stand  alone. 

Frankly.  I  support  the  stand  taken  by 
the  Transportation  Secretary  and  I  base 
that  support  on  a  timely  and  thoughtful 
document  by  a  former  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  Mr. 
John  Shaffer.  I  feel  his  statement,  made 
on  January  5.  1976,  is  a  pragmatic  ap- 
proach to  8U1  emotional  Issue.  It  is  knowl- 
edge speakmg  out  instead  of  whining 
halftruths  and  innuendo.  It  Is  a  clear 
Assessment  of  a  very  touchy  issue  and  I 


believe  It  sets  aside  the  hysteria  for  a 
cold,  hard  look  at  the  problem.  I  would 
Uke  to  commend  It  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  this  House: 

Statemcnt    or    John    H.    SHArm,    Foucxa 

AOMINISTKATOR,    FEDERAL    AVIATION     AOUIN- 

ISTRATION 

Thomas  Jefferson,  the  principal  architect 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  fre- 
quently expressed  his  firm  conviction  that 
a  properly  Informed  public  will  make  wise 
decisions.  Prior  to  this  opportunity  the  pub- 
lic simply  hasn't  been  getting  many  straight 
facts  on  matters  relating  to  ecology  and  the 
environment,  especially  about  the  airplane 
and  its  Impact  thereon. 

In  the  short  time  I  have  I'll  first  talk  to 
Just  one  of  the  most  frequently  repeated 
myths  about  supersonic  filght — the  oxides 
of  nitrogen  contributed  by  aircraft  engines — 
piston,  turbo-prop  and  turbo-jet. 

If  the  modest  Concorde  fleet  be  permitted 
to  operate  In  the  Earth  s  upper  atmosphere, 
some  contend  we  are  "doomed"  by  NOi  and 
other  atmo<ipheric  pollutants  contributed.  In 
the  Interest  of  stripping  the  emotional  ap- 
peal from  this  frequent  distortion,  I  invite 
all  of  thoee  interested  to  ponder  on  a  star- 
tling fact.  If  science  could  successfully  pro- 
vide the  means  to  remove  only  the  oxides  of 
nitrogen  contributed  by  combustion  soiu-ces 
from  this  planet's  atmosphere,  the  99%  pro- 
duced by  nature  would  remain.  "Doubters" 
can  confirm  this  If  they  are  honestly  inter- 
ested In  fact  finding  rather  than  supporting 
a  particular  "side"  of  the  ecology  debate. 

At  this  point  let's  enter  a  further  thought- 
provoking  fact  Into  this  record — All  oxides 
of  nitrogen  aren't  vlUlans  lurking  In  ambush! 
The  great  saltpeter  deposits  of  South  America 
are  a  result  of  the  perpetual  thunder  storms 
over  the  Andes.  The  oxides  of  nitrogen  in 
the  rain  water  react  with  the  minerals  and 
organic  compounds  In  the  soil  with  much 
of  the  slurry  ending  up  as  "saltpeter"  when 
the  water  which  transports  the  eflluent  down 
the  mountains  eventually  evaporates  and 
recycles  to  the  atmosphere. 

The  foregoing  is  preamble  to  the  main 
thrust  of  what  I'm  compelled  to  say  on  one 
of  the  most  misunderstood,  under  appreciated 
and  badly  abused  capabilities  man  has  yet 
developed — filght.  And  more  to  the  point — 
Supersonic  Flight. 

It  really  doesn't  matter  that  Concorde  is 
largely  a  British-French  product  and  that 
the  USA  hasn't  one  to  ofTer  for  sale.  It's  to 
the  everlasting  credit  of  these  two  great 
friendly  Nations  that  they  have  managed  to 
keep  their  project  alive  while  they  and  the 
rest  of  the  free  world's  aviation  family  strive 
to  intelligently  structure  programs  that  will 
permit  man  and  his  environment  to  live  In 
harmony  at  a  cost  he  can  afford. 

The  day-to-day  driving  need  to  increase 
productivity  in  the  struggle  to  keep  abreast 
or  slightly  ahead  of  our  collective  desire  to 
maintain  the  life  style  and  quality  of  life 
mankind  has  come  to  enjoy  and  too  many 
take  for  granted  Is  just  one  of  the  "trade- 
offs" which  clearly  must  be  made  if  we're  to 
generate  the  necessary  capital  to  finance 
other  badly  needed  technical  innovations  for 
our  society. 

There  are  those  who  desperately  want  to 
see  Concorde  denied  operational  rights  to 
two  essential  points  of  entry  in  North  Ameri- 
ca— The  Greater  New  York  Region  where  the 
greatest  concentration  of  people  with  strong 
ethnic  ties  to  Europe  reside;  and  Washing- 
ton— this  Nation's  and  the  World's  capital. 
They  hope  to  accomplish  this  by  Insvirlng 
that  Concorde  doesn't  get  the  chance  to  put 
its  tjest  foot  forward  because  they  are  ap- 
prehensive that  the  public  will.  If  given  the 
opportunity,  learn  for  themselves  the  true 
facts  of  Concorde's  environmental  Impact. 
They  will  then  loee  much  of  their  credibility. 


And  some  significant  ahare  of  wliat«T«r  pub- 
lic support  they've  bem  able  to  muster-. 
with  their  frequent  warnings  based  largtly 
on  fear  or  misinformation — ^wlll  suddenly 
erode. 

Reasonable  men  are  fully  capable  of  in- 
suring that  should  Conoorde  operations  in 
and  from  "gateway"  airports  such  as  Dulles 
and  JFK  prove  to  be  an  onerous  as  some  con- 
tend, these  few  (^>eratlons  could  be  further 
curtailed  or  even  suspended.  If  to  the  con- 
trary (and  this  is  the  view  that  I  hold  on 
this  nuitter  and  the  reason  that  I  am  speak- 
ing out  as  a  man  who  understands  elenlen- 
tary  science  and  wanting  to  see  "right"  pre- 
vail for  the  good  of  all  mankind)  Concorde's 
adverse  impacts  prove  acceptahle,  the  public 
wUl  quickly  grasp  that  Concorde's  benefits 
clearly  outweigh  the  sum  of  her  disbeneflta. 

Additionally,  I  wotild  like  to  leave  this 
thought  for  those  who  would  concern  them- 
selves unnecessarily  with  the  economic  via- 
bility of  this  magnificent  "ezi>erlment." 
Within  90  days  of  her  entry  Into  service  on 
the  North  Atlantic,  at  least  half  of  all  first 
class  travel  on  that  route  will  be  In  Concorde 
and  It  really  shouldn't  be  any  concern  of 
most  U.S.  citizens  whether  the  $3  blllion-plns 
invested  thus  far  in  Concorde  was  money 
well  spent.  Let's  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the 
•6  billion  price  tag  presently  estimated  for 
Washington's  Rapid  Transit  System  which  is 
a  bird  of  quite  similar  plumage  in  that 
Concorde  and  Metro  both  are,  among  other 
things,  social  programs  with  considerable 
public  benefit. 

The  two,  however,  differ  in  at  least  one 
important  respect.  Those  airlines  which  op- 
erate Concorde  on  the  trade  routes  of  the 
world  will  see  to  It  that  those  who  buy  the 
service  pay  what  time  saving  Is  worth  to  the 
consumer  (of  their  service) .  On  the  other 
hand,  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  the  slightest 
chance  that  revenues  from  Washington's 
Metro  will  even  service  its  substantial  debt 
much  less  permit  the  sjrstem  to  operate  at 
break -even.  The  foregoing  remarks  are  not 
Intended  to  convey  the  thought  that  Metro 
Isn't  either  a  worthwhile  project  or  in  the 
public  interest,  but  It  just  an  example  or 
illustration  from  a  long  list  of  quite  similar 
projects  which  have  contributed  significantly 
to  the  quality  of  life  In  America,  without 
directly  contributing  a  profit  as  an  enter- 
prise. 

I  for  one  embrace  the  principle  that  "time 
is  money"  and  with  the  serious  world  short- 
age of  talented  managers  growing  dally  the 
ability  to  transport  these  persons  from  their 
domicile  to  where  they  are  needed  In  half 
the  time,  comfortably  and  safely  Is  a  capa- 
bility that  wiU  seU  and  for  which  there  Is 
a  sizable  demand  worldwide. 

Admittedly,  Conoorde  tent  as  quiet  as  Its 
first  generation  jet  transport  anoestora. 

ImporUntly,  the  design  also  predates  (the 
British-French  agreement  was  oonsununated 
in  1962)  the  quieter  wide  body  aircraft,  this 
adds  another  dimension  to  the  issue  because 
of  the  degree  of  dlfflculty,  and  length  of  de- 
velopment cycle,  for  producing  the  ultimate 
airplane  in  Concorde's  performance  regime. 

Before  there  was  an  Envlroninental  Policy 
Act  (1969)  or  a  Clean  Air  Act  (1970) ,  the  air- 
craft community  was  clearly  doing  things 
protective  of  the  environment.  Dulles  which 
was  opened  in  1962  was  built  In  a  virtually 
unpopulated  area  on  a  lOAW  acre  site  with 
its  runway  system  and  filght  line  remote  from 
the  terminal  or  "living"  areas.  In  a  conscious 
effort  to  contain  the  sound  of  aviation  within 
the  boundary  of  the  airport  property  m  such 
a  way  that  even  the  users  of  the  airport 
would  not  find  the  sound  level  uncomforta- 
ble. 

It  therefore  seems  to  me  that  the  real  fall- 
ing Is  not  that  aircraft  engineers  havent 
made  the  airplane  as  quiet  as  we  would  all 
like  but  rather  that  the  job  of  enlightened 
land  use  planning  and  rigid  enforcement  of 
Bonlng  covenants  wasn't  accomplished  by  the 
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public  officials  charged  with  these  responsl- 
bUltles.  At  both  locations  (JFK  and  DuUes) 
the  photographic  history  shows  the  unrelent- 
ing encroachment  of  incompatible  develop- 
ment up  to  the  perimeter  fences. 

Stated  differently,  for  emphasis,  th»  air- 
plane didn't  invade  these  airport  neighbors, 
the  communities  moved  In  on  the  airports 
jn  both  Instances/examples. 

Repeating  the  words  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
•Troperly  informed  people  will  make  wise 
decisions."  This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  once 
in  a  lifetime  opportunity  (In  light  of  media 
coverage  of  this  issue)  for  world  citizens  to 
decide  for  theinselves  what's  best  for  them.  I 
sincerely  trust  the  record  of  your  hearing  will 
help  the  layman— Mr.  Average  guy  like  my- 
jeif — develop  rational  perspectives  neceesary 
to  make  balanced  Judgments  on  important 
Issues  and,  if  you  will  on  national  direction. 

I  applaud  you  for  providing  a  forum  the 
record  of  which  will  most  certainly  provide 
the  plain  facts  on  the  SST  Issue  for  the  first 
time.  Whatever  conclusion  is  reached  will 
now  be  made  with  the  full  knowledge  ol 
where  and  how  this  decision  will  affect  the 
public  interest. 


In  home  appraisals  and  Inspections  is 
clear,  and  I  hope  that  this  legislation 
will  receive  prompt  consideration. 


FHA-FmHA  task  force  ON  HOME 
APF«AISALS 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  McFall)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  that  is  the  first 
step  towards  establishing  the  Inter- 
changeability  of  home  appraisals  con- 
ducted by  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istaation  and  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration. 

As  the  situation  stands  today,  a  hixne 
bugrer  or  seller  wbo  wants  a  particular 
home  to  be  digible  for  both  FHA  and 
nnHA  loan  guarantees  or  other  pro- 
grams must  have  an  appraisal  of  that 
home  conducted  by  both  agencies.  Not 
only  must  two  appraisals  be  i>aid  for,  but 
additionally,  this  Is  an  example  of  un- 
necessary duplication  of  work  by  two 
Federal  agencies.  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
uniform  appraisal  procedures  cannot  be 
established  between  FHA  and  RnHA. 
and  thereby  allow  each  agency  to  accept 
and  use  the  home  appraisals  conducted 
by  the  other. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  to- 
day provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
FHA-FmHA  interagency  task  force.  This 
task  force  would  have  240  days  after  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation  to  study 
current  FHA  and  FmHA  home  apptalsal 
and  inspection  procedures  and  to  report 
back  to  the  Congress.  To  be  Included  in 
the  task  force's  report  to  the  Congress 
will  be  an  analysis  of  the  feasibility  of: 
First,  both  agenclfes  using  the  same  home 
appraisal  and  inspection  procedures;  and 
second,  both  agencies  accepting  any 
home  Inspection  or  appraisal  conducted 
by  tiie  other,  and  additionally,  a  state- 
ment of  what  legislative  8u:tlon  would 
be  needed  to  implement  a  policy  of  inter- 
ebangeabHity  between  ISA  and  RnHA 
home  inspections  and  appraisals. 

Upon  recehrlng  the  task  force's  report. 
Congress  will  be  in  a  position  to  address 
through  specific  legislation  the  imple- 
mentation of  Interchangeable  FHA- 
FbiHA  home  appraisals  and  Inspections. 
I  believe  the  need  for  such  uniformity 


HELEN  KELLER  NATIONAL  CENTER 
FOR  DEAF-BLIND  ADULTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentie- 
man  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  February  23, 1  introduced  H  Jl. 
12018.  a  bill  which  would  provide  that 
the  National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind 
Youths  and  Adults  be  renamed  the  Helen 
Keller  National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind 
Youths  and  Adults. 

The  center  was  created  to  provide  a 
national  program  of  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices to  handicapped  people  who  are  both 
deaf  and  blind.  The  programs  at  the  na- 
tional center  also  give  training  for  pro- 
fessional staff  and  persormel  working 
with  deaf -blind  people  and  conduct  re- 
search into  the  problems  and  methods  of 
rehabilitating  individuals  who  are  handi- 
capped with  deafness  and  blindness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  renaming  the  national 
center  after  Helen  Keller,  we  will  at  once 
indentify  its  work  for  deaf -blind  persons 
and  honor  the  remarkable  woman  whose 
life  was  an  inspiration  to  the  creation  of 
the  national  center. 

The  story  of  Helen  Keller  is  familiar  to 
all  of  us — the  courageous  woman  who. 
herself  both  deaf  and  bUnd,  received  an 
education  from  gifted  instructors  and 
graduated  cum  laude  from  Radcliffe  Col- 
lege. She  spent  her  life  working  for  the 
betterment  of  deaf -blind  persons  every- 
where. 

ICr.  Speaker,  Helen  Keller's  dream  was 
to  create  a  naticmal  program  which 
would  provide  rehabilitation  services  to 
deaf-blind  people.  She  was  still  living 
during  most  of  the  planning  for  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Deaf -Blind  Youths  and 
Adults  and  its  operation  today  represents 
the  fulfillment  of  one  of  her  greatest 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  give  the  name  of  Helen 
Keller  to  the  national  center  is  fitting 
recognition  of  her  great  example  and 
Inq^tration.  It  is  also  timely  in  that  con- 
8tniea<m  work  on  the  center  in  Sands 
Point.  N.Y..  is  now  comideted  and  the  fa- 
cilities are  ready  to  offer  the  program's 
important  services.  As  the  Helen  Keller 
National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths 
and  Adults,  the  center  will  stand  as  a 
model  for  services  to  the  deaf-blind 
throughout  the  world. 


FORD  ADMINISTRATION  BUGS  THE 
IMPACT  AID  COMPUTER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentie- 
man  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harris)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  incred- 
ible final  round  in  the  administration's 
assault  on  the  educatkm  program  impact 
aid  has  come  to  light — 1976  impact  aid 
payments  to  local  school  districts  will  not 
be  made  until  May,  at  the  earliest,  or 
possibily  July. 


The  reason  is  ludicrous — and  tragic. 
According  to  officials  who  administer  the 
program,  the  data  processing  system 
which  computes  and  processes  the  dis- 
bursal  of  funding  imder  the  program 
will  not  be  ready  for  another  3 
months  or  longer.  Because  the  basic 
formula  for  computing  impact  aid  allot- 
ments was  substantially  changed  by 
Public  Law  93-389,  which  became  law 
on  August  21,  1974.  the  computer  for 
determining  and  disbursing  allotsnents 
had  to  be  completely  revised.  That  re- 
programing  is  not  yet  ready  and  will  not 
be  for  another  3  to  5  months.  In 
other  words,  funds  approved  by  Congress 
last  July  are  held  up  again  by  the  ad- 
ministration, this  time  by  the  admin- 
istration's bungling  of  a  computer.  This 
means  tliat  1976  impact  aid  money  may 
not  get  to  school  districts  for  a  full  year 
after  Congress  approved  them. 

To  put  this  in  perspective:  The  93d 
Congress  enacted  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1974  which  revised  and  extended 
the  basic  impact  aid  authority.  The  94th 
Congress  in  July  1975  approved  fiscal 
year  1976  fimds  for  the  program  in  tiie 
1976  education  appropriations  bill,  HJl. 
5901 — a  measure  that  we  separated 
from  the  regular  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
tions in  order  to  get  needed  funds  to 
school  districts  before  the  school  year 
began.  Ford's  answer  was  a  veto,  which 
the  House  overrode  on  September  9  and 
the  Senate  followed  on  September  10. 
Then,  the  President  tried  to  withliold 
$97.3  million  in  impact  aid  and  we  de- 
feated that  cut  on  February  10.  This 
Congress  has  made  its  intent  quite  clear 
three  times:  Our  school  districts  need 
these  funds  and  they  need  them  now. 
Actually,  they  needed  them  when  school 
opened  last  fall. 

Now  we  learn,  after  fighting  and  win- 
ning three  times,  that  the  administration 
is  finagling  and  delaying  once  again,  this 
time  with  the  assistance  of  technology. 
The  reason  for  the  3-  to  S-month 
lag  in  sending  this  money  on  to  our 
schools  is  that  the  computer  is  not  ready. 
Why  is  it  not  ready?  Because,  the  story 
goes,  the  new  law — eiuicted  2  years  ago — 
is  so  complicated  that  administration  of- 
ficials have  not  yet  gotten  the  techno- 
logical apparatus  set  up  to  handle  the 
paperwork. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  this  to 
be  a  ridiculous  situation.  The  adminis- 
tration has  had  2  years  to  prepare  for 
allocating  these  funds.  I  am  alarmed 
that  after  waiting  for  8  months,  school 
districts  will  have  to  %ait  2  to  5  more 
months  because  HEW  is  not  ready  to 
make  these  payments  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts. By  the  time  the  administration  is 
ready  to  send  these  funds  to  local  schools, 
the  school  year  could  be  over. 

What  does  this  mean  for  our  schools? 
School  (^clals  in  my  district  are  quite 
upset  about  this  bungling  and  foot  drag- 
ging. They  say  it  could  be  "devastating." 
Most  annual  school  budgets  in  my  dis- 
trict are  planned  in  anticipation  of  re- 
ceiving impact  aid  by  early  Februaiy. 
They  have  told  me  that  further  delay 
will  mean  that  local  government  will 
have  to  borrow  tempMttry,  supplemental 
money  at  high  interest  rates  to  make  up 
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for  the  delayed  impibct  aid.  Or  they  wUI 
have  to  cut  tDto  their  investments  and 
lose  interest  payments.  Or  they  will  have 
to  stop  (»-  curtail  education  programs. 
One  official  said,  "We  might  have  to  close 
schools  for  awhile." 

School  budgets  are  facing  the  same 
strains  of  the  economy  as  every  other 
budget.  Local  and  State  funds  are 
dwindling.  Here  funds  are  ready  and 
waiting  to  be  used,  but  they  are  snagged 
by  the  administration's  mismanagement 
and  ineptness.  Oiur  schools  need  ti^ 
fimds  now. 

To  cut  back  school  progi-ams  becaiL-^e 
HEW  cannot  set  up  the  administrative 
machinery  in  a  2-year  period  would  not 
only  be  ludicrous,  it  would  be  tragK. 
Schoolciiildren  should  not  be  made  the 
culprit  of  administrative  mismanage- 
ment and  poor  planning.  In  my  view, 
what  Ls  really  going  on  goes  a  lot  deeper 
than  a  computer  that  just  is  not  ready. 
Given  the  administi'atiun's  efforts  to  dis- 
Biantle  and  underfund  this  vital  pro- 
gram. I  believe  that  this  is  but  another 
round  in  the  administration's  never- 
ending  assault  on  impact  aid.  The  ad- 
ministration's "program"  for  impact  aid 
is  slow  death. 

I  have  written  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Healtli,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  David  Mathews  demanding  ac- 
tion. I  have  urged  liim  to  act  promptly 
to  process  all  1976  impact  aid  fimds  im- 
mediately, to  get  those  funds  out  to  our 
s^kmIs.  I  will  not  tolerate  another  ad- 
ministration attempt  to  undercut  our 
schools. 


S.\RAH  MILLER.  RESERVE,  MONT.. 
WINNER  IN  VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY 
CONTEST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  o*  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  <Mr.  Melcher)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
Bice  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing winning  essay  which  was  written 
by  Sarah  Miller  of  Reserve,  Mont.,  as  her 
entry  into  the  VPW  Voice  of  Democracy 
Contest.  Her  concept  erf  a  bberty  tree 
which  "shelters  all  of  the  American  peo- 
ple" Is  a  fresh  ccmcept  and  one  which  I 
know  will  be  appreciated  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House. 

Sarah  is  the  Montana  champion  in 
this  national  contest  and  the  speaks  for 
all  Americans  in  her  forthright  essay: 
Voice  or  Democbacy  Essat  bv  Sarah  Mbxek. 
Rbservz,  Moirr. 

Uy  bicentennial  iieritage  can  b«  repre- 
(sented  In  the  flgiire  of  a  tree  ...  a  liberty 
tree  wblch  has  been  growing  nearly  300  years 
•xtfL  shelters  all  of  the  American  people. 

The  seed  of  Hberty  was  foraaed  the  day 
man  was  created.  As  Mdety  was  developing, 
It  was  sown  In  «anot»  types  of  soil  agoA  did 
not  always  Oouriata:  yet  the  aeed  could  not 
be  dc«ux>yed  because  It  wae  sown  in  fertUa 
BoU — tha  b£art«  of  men.  Here  and  thora 
shoots  were  appeaxing.  such  as  the  Magna 
Carta  In  Bn gland.  When  the  settlers  came 
to  the  Kew  World,  they  brought  the  seed 
wtfh  them,  and  upon  flndlag  fertile  soil,  the 
seed  Urmly  embedded  Haelf.  0«r  tree  of  lib- 


erty grew  rapidly,  and  when  the  Revolution- 
ary War  was  won.  It  became  an  undeniable 
reality — something  which  could  not  be 
stepped  on.  but  must  be  recognized. 

Although  the  trunk  of  our  tree  of  liberty 
Id  now  very  sturdy,  U  we  were  to  take  a  cross- 
section  of  the  trunk  and  examine  the  rings, 
we  would  find  that  some  years  it  underwent 
severe  bardatxlps.  The  Arttcler  of  Confedera- 
tion provided  little  nourishment,  and  the 
tree  did  not  make  noticeable  progress  untU 
the  Constitution  was  rattfled.  Other  hard- 
ships attacked  oin*  tree  and  severely  slowed 
its  growth,  such  aa  the  Civil  War  aiMl  the 
Depression.  Yet,  in  each  of  the  190  rings, 
?mme  growth  did  occur,  and  today  our  mighty 
tree  of  Uberty  protects  not  only  our  country, 
but  noauy  people  in  other  p&rt«  of  the  world. 

The  main  components  of  the  tree  are  the 
roots  (which  represent  the  government),  the 
leaves  (which  represent  the  citizens),  and 
the  trunk  (which  can  symboliee  all  com- 
munication between  the  government  and  the 
people).  The  roots,  or  government,  consist 
of  three  major  systems — the  executive,  legis- 
lative, and  judicial  bodies.  Each  of  these 
three  roots  are  powerful;  yet  by  the  system 
of  separation  of  power  as  described  in  our 
Constitution,  they  balance  each  other  and 
provide  the  most  representative  goverrment 
yet  pot  Into  effect  by  a  nation.  The  leaves 
are  the  people  which  are  represented  >n  the 
government.  These  leaves  do  not  represent 
oiUy  one  segment  of  society,  bot  all  penonti 
regardless  of  age,  color,  or  rellgioua  beliefs. 
The  tnmk  carries  the  communications  be- 
tween the  roots  and  the  leaves.  The  must 
obvious  artery  of  the  trunk  Is  the  prrss  and 
media.  However,  this  also  tneludes  direet 
contact  thrmigh  elections,  letters,  and 
campali^lng. 

Our  tree  of  Uberty.  althouglt  it  had  been 
fed  by  the  lifeline  of  patriotism,  would  never 
have  survlvad  without  the  protection  of 
bark— the  ConsUtutlon.  It  is  the  oldest  writ- 
ten document  of  its  kind  still  in  effect.  It 
is  the  foundation  of  my  bicentennial  heri- 
tage— the  source  of  the  family  tree  of  Uberty. 
and  because  of  it,  my  bicentennial  betltage 
is  now  a  BnoTlatkl&g  Uberty  tree. 

The  tree  of  ISierty.  when  it  began,  was  a 
k>ue  tree.  Never  before  had  such  a  revolution 
succeeded.  The  time  was  right,  the  place  wik 
ideal,  and  the  people  were  incomparable.  Thla 
was  not  evident  at  the  time,  and  few  had 
faith  tn  the  early  dream  of  a  Untted  States 
of  America.  Tet  today  we  are  one  of  the 
world  super-powers.  As  Winston  ChnrdiUl 
once  said.  "Solitary  trees,  if  they  grow  at 
all.  grow  taU." 


STATUS  OF  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1»7« 
CX>NORBS8K»IAL  BUDGET 

<Mr.  ADAMS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  hi  the  Record  and  to  Inchide  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  In- 
form the  House  on  the  status  of  tlie 
fiscal  year  1976  congressional  budget. 
As  you  know  the  Budget  Committee  has 
been  notifying  the  Hou'^e  on  a  weekly 
basis  about  where  Congress  stands  in  re- 
lation to  the  ceilings  on  budget  anthortty 
and  outlays  and  the  revenue  floor 
tMlopted  in  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
466. 

As  of  close  of  business  February  27, 
1976,  there  has  been  no  change  in  the 
current  lervel  ot  spendtnar  slnoe  cor  1m* 
notiflcstion  to  the  Speaker  on  Fdmi- 
»ry  4,  1976.  The  status  is  as  fallows: 


STATUS  OF  THE  FISCAL  VCAR  197*  CONCRESSMMl 
BUOCrr  REFlECnNQ  COMTlfTEO  AaiON  AS  OF  FES- 
RUAHV  27,  1976 

(No  ehtnie  since  Felmiaiy  4.  197Q 
[tn  milliom  of  dolla^ 
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Apprspriate  level 
Oirrtnt    t<M*l 
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$448,000      %SH.9K      t39t.ma 
396.70S        309.K7       m,m 


n.295 


9.M9 
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AltlKHigh  current  levels  of  funding  re- 
main below  the  c^lings.  caution  is  in 
order.  This  week  the  House  will  be  con- 
sidering the  foreign  aid  appropriation 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1978,  and  in  future 
weeks  ^^-ill  be  consideiing  the  District  of 
Columbia  appropriation  bill.  Soon  we 
will  consider  the  conference  reports  for 
Uie  two  recently  passed  House  appro- 
priations bills  for  ConRail  and  the  Madi- 
son Library.  As  pa.ssed  by  the  House, 
these  bills  contained  the  following 
amounts,  which  must  be  eonnted  against 
the  amounts  remaining — aa  shown  above. 

[In  milUoM  si 
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SuealMMnt*!  railtoad 

•ppropfiatioBs  (H.i.  Res.  801} 
SuppfVnMiilil  IvgHlitlvs 

tioM  (HJ.  les.  nn 
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In  addition  to  these  pending  bUk.  tbe 
total  budget  .still  remataaa  wy  scnsittve 
to  economic  trends  and  its  resultant  ef- 
fect on  spending^ 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
warn  my  coUeagnes  in  the  Hoote  that 
the  current  spendlnK  iemi  Imw  Itttte 
room  for  new  sufinWiig  kglHliftwi  of 
either  the  President  or  Oonorcn  «Meh 
was  not  eantempOated  fa  this  yetue'B 
budget  resolution. 


COMMUNIST  NORTH  KOREA  StiLL 
SEEKS  THE  CONQUEST  OF  SOUTH 
KOREA 

<Mr.  BIKES  asked  and  was  ghwn  per* 
mission  to  extend  his  rcmaorfca  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Inehide  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKE8.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  un- 
warranted but  giu wing  tdSti  in  tbe 
United  States  today  ttiat  the  so-called 
post-Indochina  Korean  erWe  bas  safely 
passed  and  that  the  Norfh  Koreans  are 
unlikely  to  renew  agyiesalon  against  the 
south.  This  is  strange  doctrine  when 
examined  In  the  context  of  their  own 
flagrant  boasts  and  hostfie  acts.  It  is 
even  mora  tmreal  when  related  to  their 
Incessant  attempts  to  foment  social  un- 
rest in  the  Republic  of  Korea  through 
subversive  moves. 

The  north  Koreans  are  encouraged  in 
the  h^iei  that  aggression  wfil  succeed  l9 
recalling  the  Pueblo  and  BC-121  Idc*- 
dents  of  1968  and  IMS  where  Pyocgyauf 
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got  away  with  direct  military  assaults  on 
the  Americans  without  suftertac  a 
scratch  on  its  part 

They  have  noted  the  fall  of  Xudochlna 
snd  the  withdrawal  of  most  U.S.  forces 
from  Thailand.  They  have  not  fully 
evtduat«l  the  effect  of  the  developments 
in  Indochina  on  the  global  positicm  of  the 
united  States.  Unfortunately,  the  back- 
down on  Angola  directed  by  Congress, 
has  not  helped  the  U.S.  posture  even  in 
Asia.  However,  they  recognize  the  fact 
that  awrozlmately  40,000  U.S.  service- 
men in  South  Korea  make  up  a  substan- 
tial UJ3.  military  presence  on  the  Asian 
mainland.  Despite  a  continuing  clamor 
by  some  liberal  elements  of  the  news 
media,  a  careful  study  indicates  to  the 
North  Koreans  there  Is  little  sentiment 
In  the  United  States  for  cutting  back  on 
U.S.  forces  in  Korea. 

Obviously,  it  is  not  a  time  to  further 
weaken  the  U.S.  military  position  over- 
seas. The  Korean  Peninsula  is  one  of  the 
strategically  important  areas  of  the 
world,  certainly  the  most  important  in 
Northeast  Asia.  Bounded  on  the  noith  by 
China,  on  the  northeast  by  the  U.SJSlt., 
lying  only  30  miles  from  the  closest  Jap- 
anese Island,  Tsushima,  and  130  miles 
from  Honshu,  it  ts  the  one  area  where 
the  interests  of  the  four  great  powers — 
the  United  States.  U.S.S.R.,  People's  Re- 
ptdilic  of  China,  and  Japan — converge. 
The  fall  of  South  Korea,  either  because 
of  U.S.  withdrawal  or  Inadequate  support 
of  the  ROK,  would  unhinge  the  delicate 
balance  in  that  area.  It  could  even  lead  to 
early  cancellation  of  U.S.  base  rights  in 
the  Japanese  home  islands  and  Okinawa, 
and  the  Philippines,  forcing  us  to  fall 
back  on  a  forward  defense  line  centered 
on  Guam  and  Saipan. 

At  the  moment,  neither  the  U.S.SJI. 
nor  the  PRC  is  encouraging  Elim  to  in- 
vade the  south.  Although  apparently  he 
has  sought  help,  particularly  from  Red 
China,  each  country  is  pursuing  its  own 
brand  of  detente  with  the  United  States 
and  neither  wants  to  upset  its  applecart 
by  direct  conflict  with  U.S.  interests  in 
the  Far  East.  Thus,  the  reluctance  of 
either  to  back  Kim  in  an  invasion  of  the 
south,  coupled  with  the  strength  of  ROK 
forces  and  a  U.S.  military  presence  in 
Korea,  makes  vrex  in  that  area  unlikely 
in  the  near  future.  However,  we  have  no 
assurance  that  either  the  U.S.eJl.  or 
China  regards  d6tente  as  more  than  a 
tactical  maneuver.  They  can  discard  it  at 
a  moment's  notice.  U.S.  armed  strength 
plus  a  positive  indication  of  sup>port  for 
South  Korea  is  what  makes  the 
difference. 

There  are  danger  areas  even  today. 
Military  observers  believe  the  five  Tellow 
Sea  islands  off  the  Korean  coast  would 
be  the  most  likely  places  for  Pyongyang's 
Kim  to  test  American  resolve  to  defend 
the  Republic  of  Korea.  North  Korea  in- 
sists that  the  waters  around  them  are 
North  Korean  territorial  waters.  ITielr 
gunboats  have  attacked  South  Korean 
D&val  vessels  and  fishing  boats  In  the 
area  and  their  Mlg's  have  flown  over  ttie 
Islands.  Tbla  is  an  Invasion  of  South 


Korea.  To  the  South  Korean  these  islands 
reprasent  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  Repub- 
Ite  no  less  important  than  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  and  Alaska  are  to  the  United 
States.  The  North  Korean  probes  or  of- 
fensive action  against  t^e  Islands  may  be 
tbe  most  immediate  indicator  of  real 
duiger  of  hostilities  in  the  area. 

Because  the  consequences  of  renewed 
conflict  in  Korea  would  be  so  serious,  the 
United  States  must  avoid  actions  that 
would  weaken  the  deterrent  to  a  North 
Korean  attack.  No  U-S.  forces  should  be 
withdravi'n  until  there  are  more  positive 
grounds  for  confidence  that  South 
Korean  forces  plus  a  credible  UJ3.  deter- 
mination to  intervene  militarily  will  con- 
tinue to  deter  North  Korean  Premier 
Kim  n-sung  as  they  have  for  over  20 
years.  An  additional  justification  for 
maintaining  the  Army's  Second  Division 
and  a  U.S.  tactical  air  wing  in  South 
Korea  is  to  reassure  Japan  of  the  UJ3. 
commitment  to  maintaining  peace  on  the 
Korean  peninsula.  Withdrawals  now 
would  increase  the  risk  of  an  attack  on 
South  Korea  by  North  Korea  and  cause 
many  more  Japanese  to  seriously  con- 
sider alternatives  to  reliance  on  the  U.S. 
security  commitment. 

There  have  been  futile  attempts  by 
representatives  of  the  North  and  South 
Korean  Red  Cross  to  set  the  stage  for 
peaceful  reunification  of  the  Korean 
peninsula.  It  is  abimdantly  clear  that,  in 
the  foreseeable  future,  reunion  could 
take  place  only  on  Communist  terms  that 
are  totally  unacceptable  to  South  Korea. 
Therefore,  the  Republic  of  Korea's  na- 
tional objective  is  to  deter  a  North 
Korean  attack  by  building  superior  eco- 
nomic strength  and  armed  forces  that 
ultimately  will  enable  the  country  to  de- 
fend itself  without  outside  help. 

Any  lessening  of  U.S.  support  could 
encourage  Pyongyang  to  believe  there  is 
less  likelihood  of  U.S.  involvement  or  re- 
taliation. It  is  South  Korea's  obvious 
need  that  the  United  States  provide  in 
clear  language  the  Communists  fully  im- 
derstand,  that  any  act  against  South 
Korea  would  be  resolutely  opposed  by 
both  South  Korea  and  the  United  States 
imder  the  1953  Mutual  Defense  Treaty. 
To  discourage  Kim  n-sung  from  military 
ventures  shoidd  be  a  common  concern  of 
aU  peace-loving  nations,  but  the  United 
States  remains  the  key  to  peace  in  the 


area. 


SOLAR  ENERGY— HERE.  NOW,  AND 
FOR  THE  FUTURE 

(Mr.  O'lTlNGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  pleased  to  insert  in  the  Record 
an  excerpt  frcHn  Dr.  Barry  Commoner's 
article  In  the  February  9  issue  of  the 
New  Yorker  discussing  the  great  poten- 
tial of  solar  energy  for  the  United  States. 
Dr.  Commoner  examines  the  short-term 
and  long-term  utility  of  solar  energy  as 
a  means  to  both  supplement  our  present 


energy  needs  and  supplant  expensive  oil, 
gas,  and  nuclear  resources  in  the  future. 

I  commend  the  article  to  all  of  my 
colleagues  who  share  my  Interest  in  the 
development  of  a  viable  alternative  en- 
ergy source  program  for  the  fx)mhig 
years. 

The  excerpt  follows: 

SOLAK   ENEKGT 

There  is  a  tendency  in  some  quarters — 
perhaps  In  reaction  to  the  sweeping  denials 
of  the  usefulness  of  solar  energy — to  regard 
it  as  a  panacea  for  the  energy  crisis.  En- 
thusiasm for  solar  energy  is  understandable. 
In  the  long  txm,  it  does  come  close  to  being 
the  perfect  energy  source.  It  Is  renewable;  It 
is  available  everywhere;  its  environntental 
effects  are  negligible.  (The  only  effect  of  any 
solar  technology  on  the  environment  is  that 
it  changes  the  geographical  pattern  of  the 
earth's  absorption  and  reradlatlon  of  energy. 
Tbe  natural  pattern  is  represented  by  tbe 
weather;  this  Is  Itself  so  variable  that  the 
effect  of  any  solar  device  Is  likely  to  be  lost 
In  the  random  meteorological  fluctuations.) 
Most  recent  studies  of  long-range  energy 
problems  conclude  that  midway  through  the 
twenty-first  century,  or  even  somewtiat 
sooner,  we  would  obtain  ^1.  or  nearly  all, 
our  energy  frcMn  the  sun. 

But  immediate  use  of  solar  energy  by  itself 
is  not  the  solution  to  our  present-day  prob- 
lems. Rather,  solar  energy  now  provides  a 
valuable  way  to  make  ntore  rational  use — 
economicaUy  as  weU  as  thermodynami- 
caUy — of  existing  energy  resources,  gaining 
time  whUe  the  full  development  of  solar 
energy  gets  under  way.  "ITie  need  for  the  cata- 
lytic eSect  of  solar  energy  is  evident  not  only 
In  the  matter  of  producing  hot  water  in  St. 
Louis  but  also  in  the  more  weighty  matters 
of  national  policy  problems:  the  disastrous 
rate  of  inflation,  largely  impelled  by  the  rle- 
ing  price  of  energy,  which  is  eroding  most 
famiUes'  earnings;  unemployment  in  the 
automobile  and  other  major  industries,  much 
of  it  worsened  by  the  high  cost  and 
threatened  shortage  of  energy;  the  feelings  of 
frustration  and  Impotence  of  the  citizen  or 
the  community  confronted  with  the  con- 
centrated wealth  that  is  symbolized  by  bll- 
Uon-doUar  nuclear-power  plants;  tbe  still 
unmitigated  cxu-se  of  environmental  degrada- 
tion; the  growing  demand  for  capital,  espe- 
cially by  energy  industries — a  demand  that 
is  outrunning  the  supply  and  that  threatens 
Industrial  development. 

None  of  these  problems  can  be  swept  away 
in  a  flood  of  sunlight,  but  solar  energy  can 
play  its  special  part  in  the  effort  to  solve 
each  of  them.  Solar  energy  could  at  once 
begin  to  supply  a  large  part  of  the  energy 
now  tised  for  space  beat,  hot  water,  and — 
with  Uttle  further  development — air-condi- 
tioning. 

The  householder  not  only  would  enjoy  re- 
duced bUIs  now  but  also  woiUd  be  relieved 
of  the  spectare  of  constantly  increasing  ones. 
In  effect,  by  purchasing  a  solar  heater  today 
the  hotiseholder  can  establish  a  hedge 
against  inflation — Investment  in  goods  that 
will  retain  their  use  into  the  Inflated  future. 
And  If  solar  collectors  were  to  be  installed 
on  a  sufficiently  large  scale,  the  resultant 
decrease  in  the  demand  for  fuels  might,  if 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  retains  any 
of  its  force,  reduce  the  rapid  escalation  of 
energy  prices  and  help  to  check  the  pace  of 
inflation  generally.  Any  major  effect  to  in- 
stall solar  collectors  in  the  nation's  sixty 
mllUon  homes  would  require  tbe  construc- 
tion of  equipment  costing  up  to  two  hundred 
blUlon  dollars  or  so.  Unlike  oil  reflnerlee  or 
nuclear-power  plants,  these  systems  would 
be  simple  to  construct  <md  would  make  an 
ample  demand  for  diverse  kinds  of  labor. 
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The  devic«<i  could  be  buUt  by  auLouiobile 
workers  in  idle  auto  plants  or  by  pliunbers, 
carpenters,  aud  metalworkeis  in  small,  com- 
munity-based shops.  Such  a  program — 
based,  for  example,  on  goTemment  loans  to 
stipport  the  manufacture  and  purchase  ol 
solar  systems — could  signiflcantly  reduce 
unemployment. 

Nor  is  the  manufacture  of  solar  devices — 
not  only  simple  collectors  but  solar  steam 
plants — likely  to  contribute  to  the  growing 
shortage  of  capital.  The  chief  reason  for 
the  increaiingly  intense  demand  for  capi- 
tal to  produce  conyentlonal  sources  of  en- 
ergy is  that  those  sources  are  heavily  affected 
by  the  law  of  diminishing  retnnw.  Every 
barrel  of  oil  that  Is  produced  makes  the 
production  of  the  next  barrel  more  difficult, 
and  more  costly  in  invested  capital;  every 
new  environmental  and  safety  problem  that 
1«  uncovered  m  a  nuclear -power  plant  makes 
the  next  one  more  complex,  and  more  de- 
manding of  capital.  In  every  conventional 
energy  source,  the  pro<i»ictivity  of  capital — 
the  energy  produced  per  dollar  of  capital 
invested — has  fallen  sharply  with  increased 
production.  B>'  contrast,  the  capture  of  solar 
enenry  can  be  continuously  expanded  with 
no  decrease  in  capital  productivity,  because 
the  production  of  one  unit  of  solar  energy  in 
no  way  makes  It  more  dllBeult  or  costly  to 
produce  the  next.  Sunlight  fails  eontinnously 
an  over  the  earth,  aud  its  um  on  one  place 
does  not  diminish  its  availability  elsewhere — 
any  more  than  a  com  crop  growing  in  the 
Ukraine  interferes  with  a  com  crop  growing 
in  Iowa.  And  so.  unlike  conventional  en- 
ergy sources,  solar  energy  will  not  betome 
progresBively  more  demanding  of  capital  as 
its  use  expands.  What  Is  more,  as  solar  ener- 
gy replaces  conventional  soorces,  they  can 
be  gradually  phased  oat.  rednclng  the  most 
Intense  demand  for  capital  in  Amerfcau 
industry. 

For  all  these  rea'tons.  solar  energy  is  ideally 
malted  to  local  or  regional  development.  No 
■>ant  monopoly  ean  coutrc^  its  supply  or 
dictate  its  uses.  And  since  a  large  solar  in- 
stallation Is  not  baalcaUy  different  from  a 
smaller  one  (It  is  only  a  larger  aggregate  of 
collectors,  mirrors,  or  photovoltaic  cells). 
there  are  no  significant  economic  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  size  as  there  are  in,  say,  nu- 
elear-power  plants.  Economically  and  ther- 
modynamlcally.  solar  energy  can  be  effec- 
tively applied — at  first  in  judicious  combi- 
nation witb  conventional  sources  and  even- 
tually alone — to  the  needs  of  a  single  home 
or  a  city. 


THE  NUCLEAR-POWEB-TRUTH 
MAZE 

(Mr.  OTTINGBR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarlu  at  this 
point  In  the  Rccoro  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr,  OTTINGER  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day tlie  New  York  Ttoies  carried  an  ex- 
tremely thoughtful  article  by  the  Nobel 
Laureate  George  Wald,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. In  his  article  Professor  Wald 
very  ably  sets  out  some  of  the  most  seri- 
ous— and  often  disturbing — features  ol 
the  current  "nuclear,  antinudear" 
debate. 

His  plea  that  Judgments  leading  to 
public  poBcy  should  be  disinterested,  and 
his  recognition  tliat  this  is  unfortmiately 
rarely  the  case,  are  strong  reasons  for 
those  of  us  in  positions  of  public  respon- 
sibility to  give  heightened  attention  to 
the  ways  in  which  we  analyse  inlonna- 
tion  and  how  we  reach  "eonchisions." 

His  statement  that  "it  helps  to  know 
that  those  opposed  to  nuclear  power  have 


nothing  to  gain  froia  their  position  bat 
the  pubhc  good,  tiiat  they  are  indted 
willing  to  sacrifice  from  their  own  pock- 
ets for  the  privilege  of  speaking  oat,"  is 
exemplified  by  the  three  nuclear  engi- 
neers from  General  Electric  and  the 
staffer  from  the  Nuclear  Regtilat<Mry 
CommLssion  who  quit  their  jobs  because 
of  their  concerns  about  nuclear  safety. 
Not  only  do  these  men  have  nothing  to 
gain  by  leaving  their  jobs;  they  doubt- 
less tiave  lost  job  security,  professional 
amirobation  in  "establishment"  quar- 
ters, and  stable  incomes. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  Dr.  Wald's  article, 
"The  Nuclear-Power-Truth  Maze." 

The  article  follows: 
I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  29,  1»161 

TKK    NuCLEAa-POWBK-TlBDTH    IfAZE 

(By  George  Wald) 

C'AMBRiovK,  Mass. — One  of  the  prevalent 
myth.s  of  our  time  is  that  Oovernment  policy 
is  based  on  the  best  obtainabte  information — 
that  if  the  Oovernment  knows  wtUch  policy 
will  oMst  promote  the  public  welfare  it  wiU 
adopt  that  policy.  It  Is  this  belief  that  fos- 
ters the  constant  can  for  more  research. 

In  fact,  almost  the  opposite  is  true.  A 
policy  having  been  decided  on — usually  for 
economic  or  political  reasons — the  informa- 
tion is  sought  that  wiU  support  it.  That  is, 
information  follows  policy,  rather  than  the 
other  way  aroond. 

As  for  the  information  itself,  one  needs  to 
diittin^aish  advocacy  from  judgment.  Ad- 
vocacy is  what  a  lawyer  does  for  his  client 
in  making  a  case.  It  is  one-sided;  presum- 
ably another,  perhaps  equally  able  advo- 
cate, prepares  tlie  other  side.  But  Judgment  Is 
something  else.  It  must  weigh  both  sides, 
on*  hi^ea  impartially.  There  must  at  least 
)>e  no  overt  bias.  A  Judgment  must  be  dis- 
interested. 

These  are  important  considerations  In  the 
present  public  debate  Involving  ntielear 
power.  A  bewildered  and  uneasy  public  Is 
faced  with  highly  technical  problems,  far 
beyond  its  capacity  to  evaluate.  Hence  H  is 
forced  to  rely  upon  the  opiulous  of  experts. 
But  then  it  Is  crucial  whether  those  experts 
are  advocates  or  judges. 

One  of  the  main  factors  that  undermined 
publlo  confidence  in  the  United  States  Atom- 
ic energy  Commission  was  the  realization 
that  th«  main  thrrwt  of  this  public  agency 
was  to  promote  the  nuclear-power  industry 
and  that  it  wa.4  willing  to  compromise  oit 
standards  at  safety  to  achieve  this  end. 

It  was  largriy  the  work  of  persons  out- 
side botH  Oovernment  and  industry — indeed, 
a|i|K>sed  all  the  way  by  Government  and  in- 
dustry— that  eventuaUy  forced  tighter  i>afe^ 
standards  and  controls. 

A  bewildered  public  seeking  expert  and 
unbiased  opinion  hopes  to  And  that  in  the 
universities.  And  rightly  so.  The  entire  in- 
sistence on  academic  freedom  rests  on  the 
assumption  that  the  universities  are  engaged 
in  an  objective  aud  impartial  search  for 
truth. 

One  kx>ks  to  them  for  both  expertise  and 
dismterestadnaas;  bat  If  one  had  to  make 
a  choice,  dlslntarectadness  is  the  more  Im- 
portant. For  aaparta  are  all  about  us;  Indos- 
try  and  Government  employ  large  nunUMrs 
of  them.  Disinterestedness  is  the  rare  and 
precious  qnantlty. 

I  make  so  much  of  this  because  at  present 
tlie  public,  trying  to  rcadi  a  psrttlon  on  nu- 
clear power,  Onris  profcsaoiB  on  both  sides. 
Whom  la  one  to  believe? 

It  needs  to  be  understood  that,  as  In  ao 
many  other  instances,  those  professors  do  not 
face  a  symmeti  kia)  sltoatlnB,  niey  mtnt 
find  t.>iolr  way  In  a  heavily  biased  context. 


Oat  outcome,  fawcrine  tk*  npld  sprad 
ot  niifilaar  power,  tka  relaiatloa  ot  safety 
standards,  the  optimlsatkin  of  benefits  and 
minimisation  of  the  risks  involved — ttu»e 
views  enlist  large  pohtlcat  and  financial  sup- 
port, and  are  greeted  wtth  uailal  approval, 
eager  acceptance  and  wide  paMiiiU^. 

The  other  viewpoint,  miamiinl  as  it  is 
wKh  troabling  proUems  «(  poiwarplant  safety, 
control  of  nuclear  poUutlos,  plntaatum  3a» 
as  a  source  both  of  high  toxicity  and  flssloa 
bombs,  and  the  stUl  whoUy  unrasolved  bur- 
den of  nuclear-waste  disiMsal  Chat  promises 
to  remain  a  problem  for  hundre«SB  of  tlKm> 
sands  of  years — that  <qnK»>ti(m  vlcwpatat 
offers  no  reward  but  its  own  eanvictloa.  It 
haa  no  client,  nnleos  society  at  large  becomes 
its  client. 

Early  in  1975  a  group  of  S2  "notable  sci- 
entists." mainly  pliysioists.  issued  a  "Seien- 
Ufits'  Statement  on  Fnergy  Policy"  that  urged 
the  rapid  expansion  of  nuclear  power  as  the 
only  realistic  solution  of  airrr  eomlng  energy 
need.s.  Recognizing  potential  dangers,  H  con- 
cluded that  there  exists  no  available  alter- 
luitive  and  tliat  with  proper  care  thto  er- 
panslon  would  involve  benefits  tbat  far  owt- 
welgh  the  risks. 

Was  this  widely  dlssoBainated  statement 
advocacy  or  Judgment?  One  hopes  the  latter, 
since  these  are  very  distinguished  scientists, 
widely  respected  by  their  ct^teagoes.  Twenty- 
six  of  ttiem.  Including  eleven  Nobel  Prise 
laureates,  were  Identified  only  as  professon 
in  major  universities. 

Hence,  it  was  with  some  dismay  that  I  rtad 
an  analysis  by  a  fellow  academic  iriiiyiricist 
that  showed  that  14  of  the  ad  academic 
signers  are  members  of  the  boards  of  direc- 
tors of  major  United  States  eorpoimtions. 
including  corporations  directly  and  Indtreetly 
involved  In  energy  prtxtuctlon.  I  wooM  not 
question  the  Integrity  of  any  of  tlicaa  per- 
son.i;  yet  It  must  be  reoognlaed  that  such 
an  aOiUation  ii\  this  conncetloa  does  not 
suggest — it  defines  confiict  of  interest. 

The  only  reprehenslve  element  I  would 
plead  In  the  relationships  themselves  is  In 
the  failure  to  disclose  them.  Imagine  the  dif- 
ference In  impact  had  these  academic  signers 
Halted  themselves  as  directors  oi  KXxob,  Nn- 
clear  Systems.  Iowa  Kleetrie  Light  and  Power. 
Detroit  Edison  and  the  like! 

The  buaiiMss  of  the  energy  industry  is  not 
to  make  energy  but  to  make  money.  In  pur- 
suit of  that  siugleminded  purpose  it  con- 
tinuously lobbies.  Infiltrates  Federal  agen- 
cies, fimds  candidates  in  both  major  parties, 
devotes  many  millions  ef  dollars  to  "eduea- 
Uoual"  propaganda,  and  does  evcrythiog  It 
can  to  avoid  regulation. 

We  scientists  ara  often  aAed  whether  it 
might  be  possible  eventually  to  produce 
nuclear-power  safely.  That  Is  a  technical 
question,  and  the  answer  to  H  may  weU  be 
yea.  But  that  Is  the  wrong  way  to  ask  the 
question.  The  real  question  we  face  is 
whether  nuclear  power  can  be  produced 
safely  while  maximizing  profit.  The  answer 
to  that  question  Is  no. 

We  had  a  nice  Instance  ot  the  real  aitaa- 
tion  at  a  news  conference  in  Washlngtao  on 
Aug.  6,  1975,  when  the  Union  of  Ooneemed 
Scientists  presented  to  the  Administration 
and  Congress  a  petition  signed  by  2,300  sci- 
entists and  eng^ineers  asking  restraint  on  the 
farther  construction  of  nuclear-power  plants 
until  problems  Involving  Utelr  safety  were 
under  better  control. 

One  of  the  speakeis  was  Rear  Adm.  Ralph 
Weymouth,  recently  retired  from  the  Navy. 
What  had  disturbed  Adsslral  Weymonth  was 
the  great  disparity  between  safety  precau- 
tions observed  by  the  Navy  in  its  nuclear  in- 
stallations and  those  taken  by  the  nuclear 
inffnstry.  The  point  Is  simple  enougti:  The 
Navy  operates  without  regard  to  profit, 
where..s  the  Industry  bends  all  its  efforts  to 
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maximise  profit,  and  tegulaily  cuts  comers 
to  achieve  that  end. 

Everyone  Is  an  Idealist,  not  Jost  yoa  and 
your  friends  but  all  those  on  the  other  side. 
Just  ask  them,  and  they  wUl  tell  you. 

Having  to  find  my  way  through  a  maae  of 
frequently  conflicting  ideals,  I  finally  ad<9ted 
a  rough  rule  of  thumb:  If  the  Ideal  costs 
something — in  money,  privilege,  status — ^that 
makes  It  a  little  more  credible.  If,  on  the 
contrfrv,  it  pays  off  in  any  or  all  of  those 
ways,  en  I  fall  back  on  the  principle  of 
scientific  parsimony:  If  you  have  one  ex- 
planation for  a  phenomenon  there  is  no 
need  to  seek  a  second  explanation. 

Those  of  us  who  oppose  nuclear  power  In 
its  present  forms  have  nothing  to  gain  there- 
by but  our  share  In  the  common  good.  Our 
opposition  brings  us  Into  conflict  with  all  the 
centers  of  power.  Xt  costs  tis  our  own  money. 
It  threatens  rather  than  raises  onr  profes- 
sional Btatiis.  Lately,  three  General  Hectrlc 
engineers  and  a  Federal  safety  supervisor 
resigned  their  management  jobs  In  nuclear- 
power  installations.  One  gets  no  medals  for 
such  behavior,  only  opprobrium  from  Gov- 
ern and  Industry,  only  the  lasting  stigma  of 
not  being  a  teem  player. 

Whom  is  one  to  believe?  One  cannot  be 
sure.  But  it  helps  to  know  that  those  opposed 
to  nuclear  power  have  nothing  to  gain  from 
their  position  but  the  public  good,  that  they 
are  indeed  willing  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of 
speaking  out. 


PUBLIC  FINANCING  FOR  CONGRES- 
SIONAL  CAMPAIGNS— ESSENTIAL 
FOR  EFFECTIVE  CAMPAIGN  RE- 
FORM 

(Mr.  OTTINOER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  omNOBR.  Mr.  l^>eaker,  (me  ol 
the  major  deflclencles  in  oar  political 
system  Is  the  excessive  influence  of 
money  on  the  electoral  process  and  the 
extent  to  which  special  monied  interests 
receive  special  treatment  as  a  result.  Leg- 
islation to  regulate  the  manner  in  which 
political  campaigns  are  financed  has 
largely  been  a  piecemeal  effort,  beginning 
with  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of 
1925. 

Although  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971  and 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  authorized  public  funds  to  finance 
Presidential  and  Vice  Pi-esidential  cam- 
paigns, nothing  has  been  done  to  bring 
equity  into  the  manner  in  which  con- 
gressional and  senatorial  races  are  fi- 
nanced or  of  eliminating  the  corrupting 
influence  of  money  on  congressional 
elections.  Thus,  the  vast  majority  of 
candidates  must  continue  to  depend  on 
certain  special  Interests  and  persons  of 
wealth  in  order  to  finance  their  cam- 
paigns. This  is  especially  time  for  candi- 
dates seeking  to  challenge  incumbents. 
In  the  1974  House  elections,  for  exam- 
ple, Common  Cause  reported  that  In- 
ciunbents  outspcnt  major-party  chal- 
lengers in  about  80  percent  of  the  races. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  upheld  the  constitution- 
ality of  public  financing  for  Presidential 
campaigns  and  held  that  public  financing 
was  the  only  permissible  vehicle  for 
limiting  campaign  expenditures.  Affirma- 
tive steps  must  be  taken  to  extend  this 
procedure  to  Hpuse  and  Senate  cam- 
paigns. 


Last  month  Senators  Httch  Scott  and 
EowAKD  Kennedy  prepared  a  very  timely 
and  p^x^ptive  article  on  congressional 
o«»mpjMg"  financing  for  the  New  York 
Times  Op-Ed  page.  This  well-wi-itten 
article  not  only  spells  out  the  effects  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  but  also 
makes  the  very  vital  point  that — 

If  public  financing  was  Important  for  Pres- 
idential elections,  it  is  even  more  Important 
for  Senate  and  House  elections. 

One  of  the  major  failings  of  the  pres- 
ent system,  £is  Senators  Scott  and  Ken- 
nedy observe,  is  that — 

By  outlawing  spending  limits,  the  Court 
leaves  candidates  of  modest  means  in  a 
deeper  lurch  than  before  against  wealthy 
opponents. 

Last  Friday,  the  Court  gave  the  Con- 
gress an  additional  3  weeks  in  which  to 
reconstitute  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission in  order  to  meet  the  standards 
set  by  the  Court.  I  am  hopeful  that  our 
colleagues  in  both  Houses  will  use  this 
additional  time  wisely  and  that  they  will 
have  the  courage  to  include  public  fi- 
nancing for  congressional  elections  along 
with  the  reestablishment  of  the  FEC. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  herewith,  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Record,  the  very  astute 
and  thought-provoking  article  prepared 
by  Senators  Scott  and  Kennedy: 

FiNANCIIfG   CONGSESSIONAI.   EUSCTTOKS 

(By  Hugh  Scott  and  Edward  M.  Kennedy) 

Washington. — ^Mark  Twain  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  the  United  States  has  the 
finest  Congress  money  can  buy.  A  jest,  per- 
haps, but  It  has  the  sting  of  truth,  because 
of  the  way  campaigns  for  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  have  been  financed 
in  the  past. 

Wealthy  campaign  contributors  and  their 
favored  candidates  created  the  appearance — 
and  sometimes  the  reality — of  corruption 
and  conflict  of  interest,  of  bribery  and  ex- 
tortion, as  contributors  vied  for  access,  in- 
fluence and  even  outright  control  over  can- 
didates for  office. 

The  fund-raising  abuses  of  the  1972  Pres- 
idential campaign  created  the  presstires  for 
reform  that  culminated  in  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1974.  For  the  first  time, 
the  1976  Presidential  elections  are  being  paid 
for  by  the  people,  through  the  dollar  check- 
off on  the  income  tax  form. 

Virtually  all  the  candidates  of  both  parties 
in  the  primaries  have  qualified  for  matching 
grants  of  public  funds.  All  the  expenses  of 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  nominees  in 
the  November  election  will  be  paid  for  com- 
pletely by  public  fimds.  The  fat  cats  are 
shut  out. 

But  not  completely.  Congress  refused  to 
clean  its  own  stables  in  1974.  Adopting  a 
"holler  than  Watergate"  attitude  to  election 
reform,  it  left  a  double  standard  in  the^law. 
It  preached  public  financing  for  Presidential 
elections,  but  practiced  only  a  patched-up 
version  of  private  financing  for  itself.  Now, 
opportunity  is  knocking  a  second  time. 
Prompt  legislation  by  Congress  is  required  to 
revive  the  Federal  Election  Commission, 
struck  down  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Coiu-t. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Cotirt's  solid  en- 
dorsement of  the  constitutionality  of  public 
financing  gives  Congress  a  green  light  to  re- 
form its  ow^  elections  as  part  of  the  legisla- 
tion now  being  readied. 

In  fact,  the  Court's  decision  adds  signifi- 
cant momentvuu  to  the  drive  for  Congres- 
sional public  financing. 

By  outlawing  spending  limits,  the  Court 
leaves   candidates    of   modest   means    In    a 


deeper  lurch  than  before  against  wealthy  op- 
ponents. The  recent  ruling  t^pears  to  give 
the  wealthy  candidate  a  constitutional  right 
to  bury  an  election  by  spending  unlimited 
amounts  from  bis  own  pocket,  whUe  others 
must  raise  funds  under  the  applicable  con- 
tribution limits — $1,000  from  Individuals 
and  $5,000  from  groups. 

Some  have  suggested  resolving  this  dilem- 
ma by  raising  or  abolishing  the  contribution 
limits  so  that  candidates  may  receive  pri- 
vate funds  in  amounts  larger  than  the  mod- 
est levels  now  allowed.  But  the  solution 
would  be  the  antithesis  of  reform.  It  would 
return  Congressional  election  financing  to 
the  dark  ages  of  unacceptable  influence  and 
corruption.  The  better  answer  Is  public  fi- 
nancing, on  the  model  already  applicable  to 
Presidential  elections  and  now  widely  ac- 
cepted by  taxpayers  and  candidates. 

We  have  long  felt  that  campaign  financing 
abuses  were  more  serious  for  Congress  than 
for  the  Presidency.  For  years,  going  back 
in  some  cases  over  decades,  there  has  been  a 
connection  between  campaign  contributions 
and  the  way  Congress  works  Its  will.  And  the 
connection  has  t>ecome  more  p>ervasive  and 
insidious  as  the  role  of  Congress  grows  and  as 
Federal  laws  affect  more  areas  of  the  nation's 
life. 

We  know  that  even  now,  as  1976  unfolds. 
Influential  interest  groups  are  all  dressed  up 
and  waiting  in  the  wings.  Their  campaign 
chests  are  the  fattest  in  their  history.  The 
alarming  proliferation  of  political-action 
committees  is  becoming  the  most  notorious 
new  loophole  in  the  election  laws,  more  no- 
torlotis  even  than  the  spending  loopholes 
<^>ened  up  by  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
for  rich  candidates  and  rich  activists. 

Abuses  of  campaign  financing  do  not  stop 
at  the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  If 
public  financing  was  important  for  Presi- 
dential elections,  it  Is  even  more  important 
for  Senate  and  House  elections.  This  obvious 
reform  is  the  wisest  investment  a  taxpayer 
can  make  in  the  future  of  the  country.  It 
can  help  g^uarantee  that  the  political  Infiu- 
ence  of  citizens  and  interest  groups  on  Con- 
gress will  be  measured  by  their  votes  and 
voices,  not  the  thickness  of  their  bankrolls. 
There  is  still  time  to  enact  this  reform  for 
the  1978  Congressional  elections.  The  pres- 
ent debate  will  tell  whether  Congress  is  pre- 
pared to  make  an  honest  legislature  <tf  Itself, 
or  whether  llark  Twain's  sarcastic  aphorism 
still  reigns  on  Capitol  Hill. 


THE  NATIONAL  HOUSING  CRISIS 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  question  that  the  housing  situation 
in  the  United  States,  and  particularly  in 
urban  areas,  is  desperate  and  that  this 
bears  directly  on  the  long-standing  un- 
employment crisis,  particularly  in  the 
consti-uction  industry.  What  is  most  dis- 
concerting is  that  it  seems  that  noth- 
ing is  being  done  to  effectively  cope  with 
either  of  these  problems. 

Since  1970  there  has  been  an  annual 
increase  in  households  on  the  average  of 
1.5  million.  However,  approximately 
500,000  to  700,000  housing  units  are  re- 
moved from  the  inventory  each  year.  In 
order  to  simply  maintain  the  inventory 
and  acconunodate  growth,  from  2  to  2.2 
million  additional  units  are  required. 
Add  to  tills  the  necessity  to  replace  the 
severe  hundred  thousand  occupied  sub- 
standard units  and  the  average  annual 
requu'ement  increases  to  a  range  of  2.4 
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to  2.6  million  units  of  housing.  The  sad 
fact  Is  that  total  production  of  new 
housing  in  1974  was  in  the  range  of  1.4 
million  units  and,  last  year,  this  figure 
fell  to  a  level  of  about  12  million  units. 
Thus,  there  is  presently  a  deficit  of  an 
estimated  1.2  to  1.4  million  housing  units. 

The  lack  of  adequate  housing  Is 
further  exacerbated  by  the  high  propor- 
tion of  housing  requiring  substantial  re- 
habilitation. Some  measures  of  deficiency 
in  housing  imits  are  lack  of  some  or  all 
plumbing  facilities,  lack  of  heat,  exposed 
wiring,  cracks  in  ceilings  and  walls,  and 
roofs  with  water  leakage.  In  1973,  for 
example,  nearly  3.6  million  housing 
imits  lacked  some  or  all  plumbing  fa- 
cilities. Of  the  more  than  59  million  oc- 
cupied units  with  heating  equipment  in 
1973,  nearly  5  million — or  8.4  percent — 
were  reported  to  have  suffered  break- 
downs in  heating.  Further,  some  3.3  mil- 
lion— or  5.5  percent — had  some  rooms 
closed  due  to  inadequate  heating  sys- 
tems. In  addition,  2.7  million  units  had 
some  or  all  wiring  exposed  and  nearly 
5.3  million  units  were  reported  to  have 
roofs  with  water  leakage. 

Coupled  with  these  urgent  housing  re- 
quirements and  gross  deficiencies,  the 
Nation's  construction  industi-y  has  dem- 
onstrated consistently  high  levels  of  un- 
employment. As  of  January  1976,  652,- 
000  construction  workers  were  unem- 
ployed— reflecting  a  clearly  unacceptable 
unemployment  rate  of  16  percent. 

The  conditions  which  exist  In  terms  of 
joblessness  In  the  building  trades  and 
longstanding  housing  needs  can  be  ac- 
curately viewed  in  a  microcosm  in  West- 
chester County,  N.Y.  Overall  unemploy- 
ment in  the  construction  industiT.  for 
example,  is  over  50  percent.  In  certain 
sectors  of  this  industry  it  is  much 
higher — approximately  80  percent  for  op- 
erating engineers,  60  percent  for  brick- 
layers, and  55  percent  for  laborers.  Un- 
employment among  Westchester  carpen- 
ters is  30  percent,  25  percent  for  painters, 
and  21  percent  for  electricians. 

Consider  these  vei*y  disturbing  figures 
along  with  the  fact  that  almost  42  per- 
cent of  the  housing  in  Westchester 
County  is  over  40  yesurs  old  and  that  an 
estimated  20,000  to  25,000  housing  units 
in  the  county  are  considered  deterio- 
rated, that  is,  units  in  which  the  health. 
safety,  and  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  are 
jeopardized.  Furthermore,  between  1973 
and  1975  there  was  a  65 -percent  dechne 
in  housing  starts  in  Westchester  and  be- 
tween 1974  and  1975  this  figure  rose  to 
73  percent. 

Recently  the  legislative  committee  of 
the  New  York  State  Association  of 
Renewal  and  Housing  Officials — 
NYSARHO — has  prepared  interesting 
and  useful  data  regarding  decreases  in 
community  development  grants  to  com- 
munities in  New  York  State  during  the 
last  3  fiscal  years  of  the  program  and 
some  very  timely  and  thought-provoking 
proposals  pertaining  to  the  commu- 
nity development  program.  As  the 
NYBARHO's  proposal  so  aptly  notes: 

The  Community  Development  Program  is 
not  funded  at  a  scale  sufficient  to  make 
significant  progrem  towards  meeting  tbe 
goals  set  fortb  In  the  preamble  to  tbe  Hous- 


ing   and    Community    Development    Act    ot 
1074. 

Kfr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  NYSARHO  leglfllfttiTe 
committee  warrant  careful  and  serious 
consideration  by  our  colleagues.  I  have 
already  made  them  available  to  the  able 
chairmen  of  the  House  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing  Committee  and  its 
Housing  and  Community  Development 
Subcommittee  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  I  in- 
sert them  herewith  for  inclusion  In  the 
Record  and  commend  them  to  oui'  col- 
leagues' attention: 

Ffoeral  Lecislattvx  PaioRiTiES  OP  Tus  New 
York  State  Association  of  Rfnewal  akd 
HousiKc  Officials,  Inc.,  Februa«t  1076 
We  note  that  the  Congress  will  this  week 
consider   the   overriding  of   the   President's 
veto  of  the  Public  Works  Employment  Act 
of  1976.  We  support  this  Important  legisla- 
tion and  urge  an  afDimative  vote  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Many  sections  of  oiu:  Stale  are  suffering 
from  severe  unemployment,  particularly  Ui 
the  coustr\ictlou  Industry.  The  economy  of 
the  Stale  and  inaction  have  brought  about 
this  crisis  situation.  The  failure  lo  adequate- 
ly fund  and  expeditiously  administer  the 
various  federally  assisted  housing  programs 
has  contributed  to  the  high  incidence  of  un- 
employment. Our  municipalities  and  tbe 
State  are  unable  to  adequately  fund  much 
needed  public  works  improvement  programs 
which  would  help  to  revitalize  decaying  sec- 
tions of  our  older  communities.  This  legisla- 
tion would  help  to  alleviate  some  of  the  most 
severe  problems. 

We  have  in  the  past  year  communicated 
with  HUD,  the  Congressional  Housing,  Legis- 
lative, and  Appropriations  sxibcommlttees, 
and  individual  members  of  our  State's  Con- 
gressional delegation,  on  many  Individual 
housing  and  community  development  needs. 
There  are  many  technical  and  administrative 
problems  that  Inhibit  the  ability  of  our  mu- 
nicipalities to  use  these  programs  in  an  effec- 
tive way. 

Certainly,  we  do  not  have  federal  housing 
assistance  programs  that  work  In  terms  at 
new  housing  construction  for  low.  moderate, 
and  middle-income  families.  The  Community 
Development  Program  Is  not  funded  at  a 
scale  sufficient  to  make  significant  progress 
towards  meeting  the  goals  set  forth  in  the 
preamble  to  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974. 

Set  forth  below  are  our  legislative  pri- 
orities. We  have  not  attempted  to  highlight 
aU  of  the  technical  problems  we  face.  We 
shall  comm\inicate  the  latter  on  a  ca.se-by- 
case  ba.^is  to  HUD  officials  and  tbe  Congress. 
We  want  to  focus  here  on  those  Items  that 
require  early  and  urgent  attention  in  terms 
of  major  legislative  actions. 

I.  Fiscal  Year  1977  Community  Develop- 
ment Funding  Requirements. 

For  fiscal  year  1977,  we  recommend  a  pro- 
gram level  for  the  community  development 
block  grant  program  at  least  equal  to  th« 
balance  of  the  available  authorization — 
3.148  billion  dollars. 

II.  Fiscal  Year  1978-80  Community  Devel- 
opment Funding. 

That  during  calendar  year  1976,  the  pro- 
gram authorization  level  for  fiscal  years  '78, 
"79.  and  '80  be  established  by  Congress. 

That  the  Community  Development  grant 
formulas  under  Section  106(g)(2)  and  106 
(h)  be  adjusted  so  that  no  recipient  re- 
ceives less  in  fiscal  years  "77,  "78,  and  "79  than 
was  received  during  the  prior  three  years. 
For  those  recipients  who  were  to  be  phased 
Into  higher  levels  of  funding,  the  formula 
should  remain  tbe  same. 

As  tbe  formula  currently  provMes  moM 


of  the  grant  recipients  In  fHm  York  State 
would  In  tbe  last  tluree  yearn  receive  only 
one-third  of  what  tibey  reoetved  In  the  prior 
three.  This  would  mean  a  drop  off  at  over 
$aoo  million  In  grants  to  tboae  New  York 
State  communities.  We  have  prepared  a 
separate  report  that  documents  this  on  a 
community-by -community  basis. 

That  the  amount  of  program  discretionary 
fimds  to  be  made  available  be  increased. 

m.  P\iblic  Housing;  Sufllolent  funding  for 
operating  subsidies,  modernisation  and  re- 
babUitatlou. 

Our  housing  authorities  must  have  suffi- 
cient funding  to  meet  Increased  costs  ot 
management  and  energy  and  to  provide  the 
neoeawry  tenant  social  services  aastotanoe. 
They  are  restricted  by  law  as  to  the  rents 
they  can  charge  and  the  Income  levtfs  of  ten- 
ants. There  must  be  adequate  subsidies  to 
meet  this  gap. 

It  is  far  cheaper  to  modernise  or  rehabilU 
tate  an  old  unit  than  to  build  a  new  one.  Pro- 
viding substantial  funding  for  this  Is  the 
most  fiscaUy  prudent  step  that  the  Con- 
gress can  take. 

IV.  The  Section  8  New  Housing  Construc- 
tion Program  doesn't  work. 

Since  tbe  passage  of  tbe  Act  In  August  of 
1974,  we  have  uot  seen  one  unit  of  new  Sec- 
tion 8  construction  in  New  York  State.  Obvi- 
ously, there  are  problems. 

There  are  many  devices  HUD  can  use  to 
make  tbe  program  work.  These  include  guar- 
anteeing State  and  local  bousing  finance 
agency  bonds;  a  tandem  plan  for  FHA  in- 
surance and  ONMA  purchase  of  mortgages; 
combinations  of  these;  review  of  the  allow- 
able fair  market  rents;  a  new  processing  sys- 
tem, among  others.  We  beUeve  HUD  knows 
what  most  of  the  problems  are  and  is  aware 
of  the  many  alternatives  for  solving  them. 
We  have  yet  to  see  evidence  that  the  program 
will  Koon  be  working. 

UutU  there  is  evidence  that  the  Section  8 
new  construction  program  works,  we  propose 
that  there  be  a  moratorium  on  its  use  on 
other  than  a  pilot  basis. 

We  propose  that  the  emphasis  be  shifted 
back,  at  least  temporarily,  to  a  reliance  on 
the  conventional  public  bousing  and  tbe  236 
progi-ams  tis  tbe  basic  new  construction  tools 
for  housing  low  and  moderate-income  fami- 
lies. As  soon  as  the  bugs  In  Section  8  are 
worked  out  these  old  programs  can  then  be 
slowly  phased  out,  and  a  viable  Section  8 
program  then  substituted  for  them. 

V.  The  SecUon  312  Rehabilitation  Loan 
Program. 

We  request  that  the  Congress  extend  the 
312  program  through  fiscal  year  1977  and 
provide  s\ifflclent  new  funding  authority  at 
a  level  at  least  equal  to  100  million  dollars. 

We  recommend  that,  except  in  unusual 
cases,  the  early  loan  commitment  procedures 
under  tbe  312  program  should  be  abandoned 
in  favor  of  a  system  of  loan  commlluienis 
related  to  actual  applications. 

We  strongly  urge  that  additional  HUO 
staff  should  be  provided  and  adequately 
trained  to  administer  the  313  program  on  a 
continuing  basis. 

VI.  Orderly  Completion  of  Urban  Renewal 
Projects. 

We  propose  that  Congress  authorize  and 
appropriate,  during  the  fiscal  year  1977  to 
1980  period,  a  minimum  of  500  million  dol- 
lars in  Urgent  Needs  funds  for  completing 
urban  renewal  projects  with  not  less  than 
100  million  dollars  available  In  any  given 
fiscal  year. 

We  propose  that  HTTD,  dtirlng  1976,  require 
each  community  to  prepare  and  transmit  a 
study  estabUahlng  what  Its  needs  are  for 
completing  urban  renewal  projects. 

We  propose  that  the  lanilta  of  the  urban 
renewal  completion  surrey  be  tramnnltted  by 
HUD  to  the  Oongreas,  eo  that  It  might  revlw 
the  authorization  based  upon  hard  Informa- 
tion. 
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We  propoee  that  HUD  institute  a  policy  of 
making  urban  renewal-capital  grant  progress 
payments  in  the  exact  amount  of  dollars 
which  have  been  expended  locally. 

vn.  HUD  Community  Development  policy 
determinations,  regulations,  and  forms. 

That  HUD  regularly  Issue  policy  letters  to 
a  formal  distribution  list  including  all  com- 
munity development  recipients  and  Inter- 
ested community  groups. 

That  HUD  Issue  all  new  forms  and  reg- 
ulations during  the  July  1st  and  December 
Ist  period  of  each  year. 

VIII.  Community  Development — Housing 
Program  Relationships. 

That  HUD  restructure  the  Housing  As- 
sistance Plan  so  that  Its  emphasis  is  on 
producing  a  well-thought-out  achievable  ac- 
tion program  which  mtIU  meet  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  bousing  needs  and  will  be  coordi- 
nated in  an  action  framework  with  the  local 
Conununtty  Development  Program. 

That  HUD  review  and  revise  aU  of  the  reg- 
ulations and  procedures  of  the  various  op- 
erating housing  programs  to  assure  that 
they  give  due  priority  to  those  related  to 
Community  Development  and  urban  re- 
newal programs. 

That  the  existing  Section  8  program  be  re- 
vised so  as  to  permit  these  \mlts  to  be  used 
by  a  municipality  In  a  focused  program 
which  spedflcally  relates  to  other  Commu- 
nity Development  efforts. 

IX.  Loan  Guarantees :  A  device  for  helping 
Community  Development  to  focus  on  the 
elimination  of  slums  and  blight. 

A  local  government  or  its  designated  entity 
may  avail  itself  of  federally  guaranteed  loans 
to  finance  up  to  90  percent  of  payments  for 
land  and  other  major  capital  outlays  eligi- 
ble as  community  development  activities. 

Loans  may  l>e  amortized  over  a  period  of 
up  to  10  years,  subject  to  extension  by  the 
Secretary  In  cases  of  hardship. 

The  Secretary  of  HUD  is  authorized  to 
accept  as  the  local  guarantee  a  pledge  of 
the  local  government's  annual  entitlement 
to  future  community  development  grants  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  cover  annual  carry- 
ing charges  on  outstanding  guaranteed  loans 
and 'or  a  locality  may  also  use  disposition 
proceeds  of  land  acquired  with  Community 
Development  grants  or  loans,  and  other  rev- 
enues for  loan  amortization. 

Wliere  a  local  governing  body  so  requests 
by  resolution,  tiuli  shall  make  a  loan  guar- 
antee available  directly  to  any  other  local 
agency  empowered  by  state  or  local  law  to 
make  such  loans  and  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  program. 

X.  Insuring  State  Housing  Finance  Agency 
Bonds. 

These  agencies  have  played  a  most  Im- 
portant role  In  housing  production.  They  are 
now  effectively  shut  out  of  the  market-place 
because  of  naticmal  economic  trends. 

Congress  has  enacted  legislation  which 
can  be  used  by  HUD  to  make  these  agencies 
operative  and  viable.  We  ask  that  these  tools 
be  used  and  that  other  steps  be  taken  to 
infu.se  these  agencies  with  the  capital  needed 
to  finance  Section  8  and  middle-income 
construction. 

XI.  Expansion  of  the  section  202-8  Senior 
Citizens  Program. 

Tliere  were  applications  for  over  40.000 
units  in  our  region.  We  were  allocated  about 
1,600  units. 

We  recommended  that  the  authorization 
and  appropriation  be  increased  so  that  there 
are  at  least  10,000  units  available  on  an  an- 
nual basis  in  our  region. 

xn.  The  "New"  Section  236  Program. 

We  desperately  need  a  home  ownership 
program  for  families  who  cannot  afford  to 
purchase  decent  homes  at  private  market 
prices. 

The  "new"  Section  235  program  wUl  not 
work  In  many  area»  of  New  York  State  be- 
cause it  is  impossible  to  produce  bousing 


within  the  permissible  nxRtgage  limits. 
These  need  to  be  raised  to  ralata  to  actual 
land  and  construction  costs  In  a  given  mar- 
ket. 

Tbe  interest  rate  for  the  program  is  too 
high  and  results  in  a  housing  cost  that  is 
greater  than  tbe  target  market  can  afford 
to  pay.  We  propose  that  the  one  percent 
( 1  % )  rate  originally  set  by  Congress  be  re- 
instated. 

XIII.  Existing  236,  221-d-^,  and  Other  As- 
sisted Projects. 

Itlany  of  these  projects  are  encountering 
financial  difficulties  through  no  fault  of 
their  own.  The  original  financial  structure 
was  not  geared  so  as  to  be  able  to  absorb 
the  major  increases  In  costs  of  energy  and 
management.  Because  of  the  recession,  the 
incomes  of  the  tenants  of  these  projects 
have  not  increased  to  the  extent  required  for 
them  to  be  able  to  absorb  rent  increases. 

There  are  a  number  of  tools  available  to 
HUD  and  possible  steps  Congress  can  take 
to  restore  the  viability  of  these  projects. 
These  include:  operating  subsidies,  refi- 
nancing of  mortgages,  a  moratorium  on  debt 
service,  an  energy  adjustment  subsidy, 
among  others. 

Another  step  to  be  considered  Is  a  re- 
moval of  project  Income  limits,  with  all 
families  paying  not  less  than  25  percent  of 
their  incomes  (except  in  hardship  cases)  for 
rent  up  to  the  necessary  economic  rent.  This 
would  increase  rental  income  to  the  project 
and  thus  develop  some  subsidy  funds  for 
those  families  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  the 
increased  rents.  It  would  also  further  the 
goals  of  economic  integration  and  broaden 
the  housing  supply  for  those  who  cannot 
find  housing  on  the  open  market. 

New  York  State  Association  or 
Renxwal  and  Housing  Offi- 
cials, Inc., 

Albany,  N.Y.,  Fe'^>ruary  12, 1976. 
Repobt  of  NTSARHO  Legislative 
Committee 

Re  Decreases  in  CD.  grants  to  New  York 
State  Communities  over  the  last  three 
fiscal  years  of  the  program  (Fiscal  years 
1978-1980) . 

The  attached  table  documents  the  de- 
creases that  will  occur  unless  the  CD.  fimd- 
ing  formula  is  changed.  They  will  total  $207,- 
264.000  for  the  State. 

NTSAHRO  is  requesting  that  Congress 
change  the  law  so  that  municipalities  who 
would  bave  suffered  a  decrease  remain  at 
the  same  level.  For  those  few  who  will 
receive  Increases,  we  ask  that  they  be  al- 
lowed to  receive  these  as  their  needs  are 
great.  To  accomplish  this,  and  to  provide 
for  adequate  discretionary  fimds.  Congress 
will  have  to  increase  the  total  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation. 

|ln  thousands:  fiscal  years] 


Total  loss 

m  grants 

Totil  CO  grants         over  last 

3  fiscal 

197S-77     1979-W  years 


Total  CO  grants 

Total  loss 

in  grants 

over  last 

3  fiscal 

years 

1975-77 

1978  80 

Albany-Schontctidy-Troy 
SMSA: 

Albany 

Amsterdam 

echoes 

Mechanicvilte 

Saratoga  Springs 

Schenectady 

Troy 

Watervliet 

6,270 
3,582 
10,701 
1,608 
4,365 
4,431 
4,242 
1,227 

15,888 

33,540 
1,308 
3,027 
4,737 
2,a7 

4,827 
2.599 

5.676 
1,194 
2,583 

536 
1,455 
3,469 
3,382 

409 

6,635 

24,188 
436 

1,009 

4,113 

739 

2,971 
865 

594 

2,388 

8,118 

1,072 

2,910 

481 

860 

818 

Binghamton    SMSA:    Sing- 

hamton 

Buffalo  SMSA: 

Buffalo 

lancaster 

Lockport 

Niagara  Falls 

9,253 

9,352 
872 

2,018 
624 

Tonawanda 

QmiraSMSA: 

Qmira 

Elmjra  Heights 

1,478 

1,856 
1.730 

Nassau-Saflotk  SMSA: 

Freeport. 4,017  1,339  2,878 

GlenCove.._ 11,634  3,878  7,756 

HampstudTown 1,137  379  758 

Hempstead  ViUage 3,309  1,103  2,206 

Huntington  Town 1,029  343  686 

IslipTow* 1,308  436  872 

LongBeach 4,338  1,446  2.892 

North  Hempstead...!...  7,854  2,618  5,236 

RodtviNe  Centre 492  164  328 

New  York  SMSA: 

Greenlnirgh  ..  2,157  719  1,438 

Lewisboro  Town 18  6  12 

Mount  Kisco 1.167  389  778 

MountVernon 7,618  4,378  3,240 

North  Tarrytown 33  11  22 

Hyack 891  297  594 

Ossining  Village.- 2.325  775  1.550 

Peekskill 8,916  2,972  5.944 

Spring  Valley 1,500  500  1.000 

Tarrytown 1,121  607  2,214 

Tuckahoe 989  333  666 

White  Plains 11.136  4.900  6,236 

Yonkers- 15,735  10i491  5.244 

Yorktown 1,278  426  852 

PoughkeepsieSMSA: 

Beacon 8,241  2,747  5.494 

Poughkeepsie 31,936  11,005  20.931 

Rochester  SMSA: 

East  Rochester 1,812  604  1.208 

Fairport 1,707  SS9  1,138 

Meifina 1,«S6  SZZ  1,244 

Newark 3.441  1,147  2.294 

Rochester. 41,616  21,483  20.133 

SytacuseSMSA: 

Fulton 2,907  969  1,938 

Oswego 1,047  349  698 

Syracuse 35,193  16,983  18,210 

Utica-Rome  SMSA: 

llion 738  246  492 

Little  Falls 471  157  314 

Rome 4,569  2,815  1.754 

Utica.  4,653  4,367  286 

Nonmetropolitan  areas: 

Auburn! 4M  136  272 

BaUvia    t«>5  935  1.870 

Corning. 1.302  434  868 

Cortland 1,S0B  500  1,000 

Dunkirk 8,177  1,059  2,118 

Glens  Falls 4,682  1.564  3,128 

Gloversville 537  179  358 

Hornell 2,616  872  1.744 

Hudson       „  2;757  919  1,838 

Ithaca J.275  425  850 

Jamestown »—  4,764  1,588  3,176 

Kingshwi 4.077  1.359  2.718 

MiddMown 1.290  430  860 

Monticeflo 2,811  937  1,874 

Newburgb 6^438  2.146  4,292 

Norwich 171  57  114 

Ogdensburgh- 1.M7  K9  1,2M 

O&n 2,«  «96  1.792 

Oneost* »,«  494  988 

Penn  Yan _ ,   W  29  58 

Ptattsbergh 2,481  R7  1,654 

PortJenris 624  m  416 

Potsdam. 6lg  203  406 

Salamanca IS  J*  IS 

Watertown 999  333  666 

Woodridge 117  39  78 

Total  losses  in  State 207,264 


"NO-WIN"  CDC? 

(Mr.  VAN  IMIERUN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VAN  DEERUN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
California  Democratic  Coimcll,  a  noted 
political  volunteer  organization  in  my 
home  State,  has  completed  its  winter 
meeting  in  Los  Angeles  over  the  weekend 
with  two  remarkable  endorsements :  Fred 
Harris  for  President,  and  Tom  Hayden 
for  U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  Hayden,  the  former  antiwar  radi- 
cal married  to  actress  Jane  Fonda,  out- 
polled  incumbent  Senator  John  V.  Tun- 
NEY  by  a  onesided  68.6  to  24  percent. 

CDC  members  are  obviously  entitled 
to  their  opinions,  but  yesterday's  action 
raises  questions  about  the  viability  of 
this  once  highly  regarded  organization, 
founded  in  the  late  fifties. 
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If  I  did  not  know  and  respect  individ- 
ual CDC  people  as  I  do,  I  might  harbor 
a  suspicion  that  this  ostensibly  liberal 
Democratic  group  is  in  cahoots  with  the 
GOP. 

Republicans  would  love  to  have  Hay- 
den  win  the  Democratic  nomination. 
They  figure  he  would  be  a  setup  for  any 
Republican  nominee — an  ideological 
purist  who  could  not  win  in  November. 

Fortunately,  rank-and-file  Democrats 
of  California  do  not  feel  the  same  way 
as  the  CDC.  Results  of  the  latest  Field 
poll,  coincidentally  relea.sed  this  morning, 
show  Senator  Tuicney  ahead  of  Hayden 
by  55  to  15  percent,  a  mai-gln  of  nearly 
4  to  1. 

These  voters  appreciate  Senator  Txm- 
NBY's  record  of  accomplishment  on  behalf 
of  the  State  and  Nation,  and  they  know 
he  is  the  man  to  beat.  So  do  the  Repub- 
licans. 

As  for  CDC'8  support  of  the  estimable 
Fred  Harris,  granted  on  a  2  to  1  vote. 
I  think  other  contenders,  such  as  our 
House  colleague.  Mo  Udall,  have  already 
demonstrated  they  are  far  more  likely 
to  win  not  on!y  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  PresicJent  but  also  the  Office  it- 
self. 

The  latest  CDC  endorsements  are  po- 
litically unreal.  They  show  the  CDC  can 
safely  be  ignored  by  candidates  as  well 
as  by  the  electorate. 


WHY  SOVIET  EMIGRATION  HAS 
DECLINED 

•  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his -remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  Thursday,  February  26, 
there  is  a  letter  written  by  four  Soviet 
citizens  now  in  Moscow  who,  at  the  risk 
of  their  lives,  sent  a  letter  for  publica- 
tion in  the  New  York  Times  to  tell  what 
the  facts  are  concerning  the  decline  in 
Soviet  emigration,  and  refuting  an  ar- 
ticle written  by  Gen.  Boris  Shumilin.  So- 
viet Deputy  Minister  of  Internal  Affairs. 
These  four  men,  B.  Levich,  S.  Alber,  N. 
Meiman,  and  L.  Korenf eld.  are  following 
the  leadership  of  Solzhenitsyn  and  Sak- 
harov  in  speaking  the  ti-uth  even  while 
behind  the  bars  of  the  U.S.S.R.  which 
today  is  their  prison.  I  am  appending 
that  letter: 

(Prom  th»  New  York  Times,  Feb.  26,   1976 1 
Wht  Sovirr  E»ncaATioN  Has  DecLixED 

To  the  Editor: 

The  Feb.  3  Op-Ed  article  about  Soviet  emi- 
gration, written  by  Oen.  Boris  Shumilin, 
Soviet  Deputy  Minister  of  Internal  Affairs, 
migbt  have  given  your  readers  a  distorted 
impression  about  tbe  actual  state  of  things. 

The  author  mentions  the  considerable 
decrease  of  the  number  of  emigrants.  In  par- 
ticular, the  number  of  Jews  who  left  this 
country  In  1975  turns  out  to  be  only  about  a 
third  of  the  number  that  left  in  1973.  He 
acknowledged  that  some  categories  of  people 
are  kept  in  the  country,  even  produced  a 
figure:  1.6  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
those  having  left  the  country  within  thirty 
years. 

That  figure  evokes  our  strongest  doubts: 
In  1975  about  2,000,  or  14  percent  of  a  total 
of  13,700  wishing  to  leave,  were  refused  or 
the  relusal  was  confirmed. 


The  procedure  of  considering  ^plications 
for  exit  visas  la  lu  fact  far  from  what  the 
author  endeavcvs  to  present.  This  Is  the 
reality:  Persons  unknown,  guided  by  in- 
structions unknown  and  proceeding  from 
motivations  unknown,  return  their  verdicts 
in  the  absence  of  those  applying.  In  case  of 
refusal,  one  is  deprived  of  the  right  to  choose 
bis  place  of  residence,  a  right  established  in 
the  General  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
and  solemnly  confirmed  in  Helsinki. 

This  sentence  Is  Indefinite,  and  there  is 
no  appeal.  The  only  right  remaining  Is  that 
of  applying  again  for  an  exit  visa  In  the 
hope  that  the  sentence  will  be  changed.  But 
one  has  to  wait  at  least  a  year.  According  to 
Ubumllin,  the  main  reason  for  refusal  of 
an  emigration  visa  is  the  knowledge  of  state 
secrets,  but  in  the  n.S.S.R.  all  secrets  are 
Stat*  secrets.  Therefore,  any  Intellectual  pro- 
fession, including  work  in  the  nu>st  peaceful 
branch  of  Industry  or  science,  might  entail 
the  knowledge  of  "state  secrets."  To  illus- 
trate: If  one  goes  to  a  public  library  and 
wants  to  read  certain  foreign  publications, 
one  has  to  present  a  permit  allowing  access 
to  secret  documents.  Even  reading  The  New 
York  Times  in  the  library  requires  special 
permission. 

We  were  also  amazed  to  read  that  "the 
fact  of  the  application  as  a  rule  does  not 
affect  the  social  position  or  the  official  duties 
I>erformed  by  an  applicant  apart  from  those 
being  engaged  in  the  military  Industry."  In 
reality  the  very  fact  that  an  application  has 
been  submlttad  damagM,  immediately  and 
In  a  most  essential  way,  both  the  social  posi- 
tion and  the  official  function  as  well  as  the 
private  life  of  the  applicant  and  his  family. 

All  this  taken  together — the  uncertainty 
of  one's  fate,  the  hard  life  of  those  waiting 
for  years  for  ftermiaslon,  the  fear  for  the  fate 
of  one's  children  and,  finally,  disappointment 
and  decreasing  hope  In  the  triumph  of  Jus- 
tice and  humanity — these  are  the  genuine 
caases  of  emigration  decline. 

B.  Levich, 
S.  Albbb. 
N.  Mkiman. 
L.  KonnrmD. 

Moscow,  February  6,  1976. 


CORRESPONDENCE  CONCERNING 
HUGO  BLANCO 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
pobit  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
course  of  a  year  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress receive  requests  from  constituents 
and  organizations  seeking  their  aid  in 
bringing  individuals,  who  have  been 
barred  by  the  State  Department,  into  the 
United  States  to  lecture  and  engage  in 
other  organizational  activities. 

It  is  my  practice  to  pursue  these  mat- 
ters so  as  to  ascertain  whether  the  De- 
partment of  State  has  proceeded  in  a 
reasonable  maimer.  One  such  matter 
came  to  my  attention  in  September  1975 
concerning  Hugo  Blanco.  I  think  the  cor- 
respondence on  this  matter  will  be  of 
interest  to  our  colleagues: 

U.S.     COMMTTTCX     FOR     JUSTICE     TO 

lATIN  Americam  Politicai.  Pais- 

ONKRS, 

New  York,  N.Y..  September  22.  1975. 
Mr.  Ed  Koch, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Koch:  Plans  for  the  Important 
tour  of  Hugo  Blanco,  author,  internationally 
known  Peruvian  peasant-union  leader  and 
refugee  of  the  Chile  coup  have  been  threat- 
ened by  the  U.S.  State  Department.  For  two 


months  the  State  Department  has  stalled 
issuing  a  visa  to  Mr.  Blanco.  Many  promi- 
nent individuals  (see  Enclosures)  have  sent 
messages  to  the  State  Department  urging 
that  a  visa  be  granted  with  no  further 
delay. 

In  spite  of  these  protests  and  the  growing 
number  of  Invitations  for  Mr.  Blanco  to 
speak  at  universities  across  the  nation,  the 
visa  stUl  has  not  been  granted.  Recently,  we 
have  been  told  that  Secretary  of  State  Kis- 
singer has  the  visa  application  for  review. 

Your  message  protesting  this  anti-demo- 
cratic harassment  and  calling  on  Mr.  Kissin- 
ger to  immediately  Issue  the  visa  can  be  of 
substantial  aid  In  assuring  Mr.  Blanco's 
right  to  enter  and  speak  In  this  country, 
■yours, 

Stbvs  Scbmuosr, 

NYC  VSLA. 

[Newsletter  of  the  U.8.  Committee  for  Jus- 
tice to  Latin  American  Political  Prisoners, 
September  1975 1 

State  Department  Deijiys  Blanco  Tottr 

The  long  awaited  tour  of  Peruvian  peasant 
leader  Hugo  Blanco,  due  to  begin  Sept.  35th, 
is  being  seriously  threatened  by  delaying 
tactics  of  the  UJ3.  SUte  Dept.  The  facts  of 
Mr.  Blanco's  application  for  a  visa  reveal 
a  shockingly  deliberate  campaign  by  the 
State  Dept.  to  prevent  his  views  from  being 
heard  here.  After  receiving  numerous  in- 
vitations from  academic  depts.  of  leading 
universities  Mr.  Blanco  applied  In  mid-July 
at  the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Stockholm,  Sweden, 
for  a  visa  to  enter  the  U.S.  on  Aug,  15th. 

Mr.  Blanco  complied  with  aU  the  for- 
malities and  was  told  he  would  receive  an 
answer  lu  early  August.  When  he  checked 
back  In  early  August  he  was  told  that  no 
decision  would  be  made  untU  late  August 
because  of  unspecified  "problems".  On  Sept. 
4th  he  was  told  the  decision  was  being  put 
off  for  another  three  weeks,  which  would  be 
the  first  day  of  his  scheduled  toui,  Sept.  25th. 

With  these  delays  the  right  of  many  of 
the  individuals  and  organizations  who  have 
invited  blm  to  speak  is  Jeopardized.  It  also 
raises  the  possibility  that  they  may  deny  him 
a  visa  altogether.  When  It  became  clear  that 
delay  was  the  policy  of  the  State  Dept.  many 
of  those  who  had  originally  Invited  Mr. 
Blanco  to  speak  were  Joined  by  prominent 
Individuals  In  addressing  Inquiries  and  pro- 
tests to  the  State  Dept.  over  the  latter's 
harassment  of  the  tour.  Among  those  send- 
ing protest  letters  or  telegrams  were: 

Thomas  M.  Davies,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Latin 
American  Lecture  Series,  San  Diego  State. 

Richard  Fagan,  Prof,  of  Political  Science, 
Stanford  University. 

Richard  Falk,  Acting  Director.  Center  of 
International  Studies.  Princeton  Univ. 

Rev.  O.  O.  Grant.  S  J..  Loyola  University  of 
Chicago.  Jesuit  Community. 

Congressman  Michael  Harrington  (Massa- 
chusetts) . 

Yates  Hofner.  Dean,  Monteltb  College, 
Wayne  State  University,  Detroit. 

Tom  Hayden,  Democratic  Candidate  for 
Senator,  California. 

Phyllis  Kahn,  State  Representative,  Min- 
nesota. 

Sidney  Lens,  author. 

Froben  Lozada.  Chicago  Studies  Dept.,  Mer- 
rlt  Community  College. 

Rev.  David  McOowan,  AGAPE  Hotise,  Univ. 
of  Illinois. 

Congressman  Parren  Mitchell   (Maryland). 

Deen  Peerman.  Managing  Editor,  Christian 
Century. 

Michael  Predmore,  Professor,  Univ.  of 
Washington,  Seattle. 

Leiand  Rayson,  SUte  Representative, 
Illinois. 

Ramona  Ripston,  Executive  Director,  ACLU, 
So.  California. 
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Joining  the  cainpalgn  to  defend  Blanco's 
right  to  tour  the  VS.  Is  his  U.S.  publisher. 
Pathfinder  Press  of  New  York.  In  a  letter 
to  the  State  Dept.  Pathfinder  explains  that 
they  plan  to  meet  with  Mr.  Blanco  to  dis- 
cuss business  matters  and  express  concern 
over  delays  or  a  denial  of  his  visa,  pointing 
out  that  "continued  delay  or  denial  would 
vloUte  the  recent  Helsinki  Agreement  ("The 
Conference  on  Security  and  Co-Operatlon  in 
Etirope,  Final  Act,"  Issued  by  the  U.S.  State 
Dept.,  1975) .  The  Agreement  Is  quite  specific 
regarding  the  rights  to  cultural  exchange.  On 
page  123  of  the  Pinal  Act.  the  first  Item 
discussed  under  the  section  on  access  to 
books  we  find  twelve  paragraphs  outlining  the 
rlghl«  of  authors,  publlsliing  houses,  and 
audiences  to  free  access,  co-operation,  and 
exohange.  We  find  that  our  rights  and  Mr. 
Blanco's  have  been  abridged  under  seven  of 
these  paragraphs  (See  paragraphs  1,  3.  4,  5. 
6, 7.  and  10;  Final  Act,  p.  123  and  124) ."  Path- 
finder plans  a  big  campaign  in  the  publish- 
ing industry  and  media  In  general  to  defend 
the  right  of  Its  author  to  enter  the  UJ5. 
war  TH«  statk  vrrr  rs'RS  blanco's  ideas 

This  shocking  delay  can  probably  be  traced 
to  the  fact  that  Blanco's  eyewitness  accoimts 
of  the  Chile  coup  with  Its  brutal  repression 
and  the  U.S.'s  role  In  it  would  prove  embar- 
rassing to  the  government  at  a  time  when 
congressional  investigations  of  the  CIA  mach- 
inations in  Chile  and  other  sources  reveal 
an  ever  widening  and  sinister  pattern  of  U.S. 
Intervention  in  that  country. 

HOW  TO  win  the  visa  pight 

The  government  must  not  be  allowed  to 
trample  on  the  democratic  right  of  Blanco 
to  spetik,  or  the  right  of  those  who  Invited 
him  to  hear  him.  We  can  and  must  defeat 
this  anti-democratic  harassment.  USLA  sup- 
porters and  other  defenders  of  civil  liberties 
will  want  to  Increase  the  effort  to  mount  pres- 
sure on  the  State  Department  to  grant  Blan- 
co's visa.  Here  are  some  of  the  actions  that 
can  be  undertaken.: 

Send  a  telegram  or  letter  of  protest  to: 
Leonard  F.  Walentynowicz,  Bureau  of  Sectir- 
ity  and  Consular  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.  30020 

Get  other  prominent  Individuals  and  or- 
ganizations to  do  the  same.  Be  sure  to  send 
a  c<^y  to  USLAI 

Send  a  financial  contribution  to  meet  the 
ballooning  expenses  of  the  defense  effort. 
Thousands  of  dollars  are  needed  to  mount 
this  effort,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  actually 
touring  Blanco,  when  the  visa  is  approved. 

Ask  other  supporters  of  clvU  liberties  for 
coittrlbutlons. 

Help  organize  and  build  the  meetings  for 
Blanco  In  your  area.  Continue  to  build  large 
meetings  with  broad  co-sponsorship.  This 
win  do  two  things.  First,  it  will  generate  more 
pressure  on  the  State  Department  since  that 
nuiny  more  Individuals  and  groups  will  be 
angered  by  the  State  Department  harass- 
ment. Secondly  It  will  assure  that  we  wlU  not 
i>e  caugiit  unprepared  when  the  visa  Is  ap- 
proved. 

Media  work  is  quite  Important.  A  special 
effort  to  get  a  press  release  into  the  local 
media.  Including  the  campus  and  Spanish 
press,  will  generate  much  public  siipport  for 
the  effort. 

WHO  SROTTLD  BE  APPROACHED  FOB  THIS 
DEFENSE? 

There  are  people  from  many  walks  of  life 
who  will  want  to  know  about  Blanco's  tour 
and  who  will  protect  efforts  to  delay  granttng 
him  a  visa.  lAtln  American  Studies  profes- 
sors, Cbicano,  Puerto  Rlcan,  and  Internn- 
tloaal  student  groups  (especially  those  of 
Latin  American  students),  student  govern- 
ment and  other  student  groups  will  have  a 
natural  intarest.  Farm  Worker  and  other 
tmlous  will  be  Interested  after  learning  of 
Blanco's  eztenatve  work  in  organizing  peas- 
ant unions  ftor  laid  ntorm.  or  of  his  his- 


tory as  a  trade  union  organizer  in  Argentina. 
Church  groups,  who  often  have  afBllates  in 
Latin  America  will  prove  receptive.  Organi- 
zations of  Native  Americans  should  be  ap- 
proached since  Blanco  Is  well  known  for  his 
work  among  the  Qechua  Indians  of  Peru. 
There  are  many  who  will  simply  be  concerned 
about  any  violation  of  civil  liberties  who 
should  be  approached. 

Visit  your  local  Congressper.son  or  their 
aides  and  seek  their  support.  A  nvimber  have 
already  endorsed  the  campaign.  Tbey  will 
often  call  the  State  Department  right  on  the 
spot  and  register  a  protest.  . 

With  a  quick  response  to  the  State  De- 
partment's harassment  and  stalling  by  a 
broad  range  of  Individuals  and  groups  we 
can  assure  Blanco's  right  to  enter  the  coun- 
try and  speak. 


U.S.  House  or  Repeesentativks. 
WashiTigton.  D.C,  Sepiember  24. 1975. 
Steve  Schmuces, 
USLA  Justice  Committee, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Schmuger:  I  have  your  letter  of 
September  22nd  regarding  Hugo  Blanco. 

I  have  written  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
this  matter  and  as  soon  as  I  have  any  fur- 
ther Information,  I  will  be  In  touch  with 
you  again. 

SUicerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 


U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
WaahingtOTl,  D.C,  September  24,  1973. 
Hon.  Henrt  a.  Kissinger, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  Mr.  Secretary:  I  received  the  en- 
closed letter  from  the  XJJS.  Oommittee  for 
Justice  to  Latin  Aimerlcan  Political  Prisoners 
regarding  Hugo  Blanco. 

I  have  no  knowledge  concerning  the  facts 
in  this  ciise  and  would  appreciate  your  sup- 
plying me  with  whatever  background  ma- 
terial Is  available  so  that  I  can  become  more 
familiar  with  this  subject. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

New  York,  N.Y., 
September  30,  1975. 
Congressman  Ed  Koch, 
VS.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ed:  I  feel  Indignant  about  the  State 
Department's  denying  admission  to  a  speaker 
whom  many  want  to  hear,  presumably  be- 
cause he  will  testify  to  the  brutality  of  the 
repression  in  Chile,  and  to  our  government's 
complicity  in  bringing  it  into  power. 

Kissinger  iias  all  the  instincts  of  a  thug, 
coated  over  with  professional  pomposity. 
Sincerely, 

ficNjAiicra  Spock,  M.D. 

Depaktbcknt  of  State, 
Washington,  DJO.,  October  9,  1975. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Koch: .Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  September  24  on  behalf  of  the  VS.  Com- 
mittee for  Justice  to  Latin  American  Polit- 
ical Prisoners  regarding  the  nonimmigrant 
visa  case  of  Mr.  Hugo  Blanco. 

Mr.  Blanco,  a  Peruvian  citizen,  presently 
residing  in  Sweden,  Is  Ineligible  for  a  visa 
under  Section  ai2(a)  (28)  (F)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  which  Is  quoted 
In  the  enclosed  information  sheet.  A  decision 
as  to  whether  to  recommend  a  waiver  of  hia 
ineligibility  to  the  Attorney  General  Is  re- 
ceiving active  consideration.  I  wUl  write  to 
you  again  as  soon  as  a  decision  Is  reached. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  J.  MoOlosket, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Oongressional 
Relationt. 


U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C..  Qf^tober  17,  197S. 
Steve  Schmuger, 
USLA  Justice  Committee. 
New  York,  If.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Schmvger:  Enclosed  is  the  re- 
sponse I  received  from  the  Department  of 
State  regarding  the  problem  with  Hugo 
Blanco. 

Apparently  the  matter  Is  still  being  given 
consideration.  When  I  receive  the  ultimate 
decision,  I  will  send  it  on  to  you. 
AU  the  best. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

U.S.  House  of  Repritsentativks, 
Washington,  D.C,  October  21. 1975. 

Dr.  Bl  NJAMIN  Spock. 

New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Ben:  I  apologize  for  not  answering 
your  letter  of  September  30th  until  now, 
but  it  was  not  brought  to  my  attention  untU 
today.  As  I  understand  the  matter  Is  stUl 
pending,  I  have  sent  a  letter  to  the  State 
Department  urging  that  Mr.  Blanco  be  per- 
mitted to  come  to  this  country. 

I  do  want  to  note  at  this  time  a  paradox. 
I  get  mall  from  those  on  the  left  supporting 
the  admission  Into  this  coimtry  of  speakers 
who  are  on  the  left  and,  in  many  cases, 
communist.  Some  of  those  same  people  who 
write  me  object  when  someone  Identified 
with  right  wing  causes  or.  In  a  recent  case, 
Italian  faclsm  seeks  to  come  here.  I  take 
the  position  that  with  the  exception  of  ter- 
rorists who  publicly  advocate  murder  in 
piu^ult  of  their  goals,  those  who  want  to 
have  a  full  and  free  discussion  of  ideas 
should  not  be  Impeded  In  coming  to  this 
country  for  that  purpose.  I  further  believe 
that  In  the  forum  of  discussion  democratic 
ideals  can  establish  their  superiority  over 
the  totalitarian  ones  of  the  right  or  tlie 
left.  What  do  you  think? 

All  the  best. 
Sincerely. 

Edward  I.  Koch. 


U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C,  October  21, 1975. 
Mr.  Robert  J.  McClosket, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Legislative  Affairs, 
Department  of  State,  Wtuhingicm,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  McClosket:  I  am  writing  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Hugo  Blanco,  a  Peruvian  who 
I  understand  has  encountered  difficulty  In 
obtaining  a  visa  to  enter  this  country  be- 
cause of  his  outspoken  political  beliefs. 
Though  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of 
this  case,  I  believe  that,  with  the  exception 
of  terrorists  who  publicly  advocate  murder 
In  pursuit  of  their  goals,  those  who  want  to 
have  a  free  discussion  of  Ideas  should  not 
be  Impeded  lu  coming  to  this  country  for 
that  purpose.  I  would,  therefore,  tirge  you 
to  allow  Mr.  Blanco  to  enter  the  United 
States  without  further  delay. 

I    would    appreciate   any   comments    you 
might  care  to  make  regarding  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

DKPAWrMKNT  OF  STATE, 

Washington,  D.C,  November  13, 1975. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DX!. 

Dear  Mr.  Kocq:  Thank  you  for  your  in- 
quiry of  October  21  about  the  visa  appli- 
cation of  Mr.  Hugo  Blanoo. 

Mr.  Blanco  applied  for  a  nonimmigrant 
visa  in  order  to  visit  the  United  States  to 
conduct  a  lecttire  tour.  He  was  found  to  be 
Ineligible  tot  a  visa  under  Sectbm  SlS(a> 
(28)  of  the  immlgraUon  and  Nationality  Aot 
because  of  his  previous  tstrMlst  aettvlttH 
and  his  afflUatkm  with  certain  oonrnvnist 
organizations.  Consldsratlon  was  glvMi  as  to 
whether  ^e  drcumstanoss  Of '  his  OSM 
would  justify  the  approval  of  a  .wUwit  of 
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his  Inadmissibility  under  Section  312(d) 
(8)<A)  of  the  Act.  The  Immigration  and  Na- 
turalization Service,  witb  which  ultimate 
authority  rests,  has  concluded  it  would 
not  be  In  the  public  Interest  to  authorise 
his  temporary  admission  Into  the  United 
States.  A  waiver  or  hia  Inadmlaslbllity  will 
not,  therefore,  be  granted  in  his  behalf. 
Sincerely, 

ROSKKT  J.  McClOSKBT, 

AJiaistant    Sf^etnri/    for    Oongressional 
Relations. 

V£.    CoMMirm:    for    Justice   to 
Latin  American  Political  Pais- 

ONBIS, 

New  York,  If.Y..  Kovemher  tS,  1975. 
Representative  Ed  Koch. 
U.S.   House   of   Representatives.   Longworth 
House  Office  Building.  Washington.  B.C. 

Dbak  Conchessman  Koch:  On  October  10 
Hugo  Blanco  was  scheduled  to  address  stu- 
dents at  the  University  of  Minnesota  in  the 
first  stop  of  a  tour  sponsored  by  the  United 
States  Committee  for  Jtistice  to  Latin  Amer- 
ican Political  Prisoners  (USLA).  Instead,  the 
audience  listened  to  a  taped  message  from 
the  Peruvian  pea»>3nt  leader,  author  and  rev- 
olutionist. 

On  the  day  before  the  tour  was  sclieduled 
to  start,  a  state  Department  spolcesperson 
annoimced  that  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
Kissinger  had  personally  decided  to  bar 
Blanco  from  the  United  States. 

Shortly  after  this  decision,  the  Stale  De- 
partment made  a  similar  prouoiincement  on 
the  visa  of  Sergio  Segre,  Italian  Communist 
Party  leader.  At  almost  the  same  time  the 
Bame  State  Department  gave  VTP  treatment 
to  Giorgio  Almirantc,  a  leader  of  the  neo- 
fasciiit  Movemento  Soclale  Italiano  (MSI — 
Italian  Social  Movement) . 

There  Is  an  obvious  question:  how  could 
one  person,  Hugo  Blanco,  so  threaten  the 
security  of  the  United  S^tes  that  he  is  de- 
nied entrance?  Blanco  has  Just  finished  a 
tour  of  Sweden  and  Canada  where  no  endan- 
gering of  the  public  welfare  of  tliose  coun- 
tries was  reported.  The  threat,  instead,  is 
what  Blanco  has  to  say. 

Blanco  was  forced  to  flee  the  repre.ssive 
regime  of  Chile  following  the  coup  there — 
a  coup  aided  by  the  CIA  as  revealed,  despite 
Kissinger's  denials,  in  recent  Congressional 
hearings.  The  subject  of  Blanco's  tovur  is 
"Latin  America,  a  Continent  without  Jus- 
tice." Clearly  he  would  have  taken  up  the 
issue  of  CIA  Involvement  not  only  in  Chile, 
but  in  Argentina,  Brazil  and  Peru. 

Blanco's  case  has  received  front-page  cov- 
erage in  a  Southern  Black  newspaper,  the 
Atlanta  Voice.  Editorials  and  stories  have 
appeared  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  St. 
Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press.  Atlanta 
Journal,  Library  Journal.  San  Antonio  Light 
and  numerous  campus  papers. 

Protests  from  prominent  civil  libertarians 
and  organizations  were  directed  at  Kis- 
singer's office.  These  protests  include  mes- 
sages from  Senator  Hut>ert  Humphrey;  John 
Ervln,  Jr..  publisher  of  Aleksandr  Solzbenlt- 
syn's  Candle  in  the  Wind;  Jules  Felffer;  Con- 
gresswoman  Bella  Abaug  and  Dr.  Benjamin 
Spock. 

On  November  11  wc  received  word  that  we 
had  won  a  victory.  Kissinger  was  forced  to 
reverse  htm.9elf  and  recommend  to  the  Jus- 
tlc*  Department  that  Blanco's  vlaa  be 
granted.  Now  it's  the  Attorney  General.  Bd- 
ward  Levi,  who  stands  between  the  American 
people  and  our  right  to  hectr  Hu{^  Blanco. 

What  ta  needed  now  Is  a  large  meeting  to 
focus  attention  on  the  Issue — that  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  a  "right  to  know"  the  full 
story  about  "Latin  America,  a  Continent 
wUhout  Justice." 

Ws  would  like  to  propose  that  this  meet- 
ing t«kke  plaee  th«  evening  of  Thiu^day, 
February  19  at  Oolimibla  University  and  that 


Ton  and  your  organization  oo-sponsor  this 
meeting.  Initial  sponsors  Include  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action;  Father  Kennedy  of 
the  OatlMrilc  CouncU  of  Churches;  Michael 
Harrington,  National  Chairman,  Democratic 
Socialist  Organizing  Committee;  Ruth  Gage- 
Colby  and  Kate  MlUett. 

Clearly  what's  at  btake  here  Is  not  Just 
one  visa  case.  What's  at  stake  Is  our  right 
as  Americans  to  hear  and  consider  all  views. 
Wliat's  at  stake  is  our  right  to  know — with- 
out government  Interference — the  facts 
about  Latin  America.  Watergate  has  shown 
that  our  right  to  know  Is  being  threatened. 
We  must  demonstrate  the  incrensing  unwill- 
mgness  of  Americano  to  accept  ihi.s  kind  of 
censorship. 

Sincerely. 

Jan  aaMcn., 

USLA  Staff 

U.S.  HouSK  or  Representativis, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  1,  1975. 
RoBtRT  J.  McCloskkt, 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, Department  of  State,  Wa-thington, 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  McClosksy:  I  have  your  letter 
of  November  13th  concerning  the  visa  appli- 
cation of  Mr.  Hugo  Blanco. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  knowing 
bomethlug  about  his  "previous  terrorist  ac- 
tivities" so  that  I  can  refer  to  them  when 
responding  to  the  various  letters  that  I  am 
recelvmg  which  are  Initiated  by  groups  and 
individuals  espotising  hiK  cAv.se. 
AU  the  best. 
Sincerely. 

BnwARn  I.  KiK-u. 


DECKMBna  5,  1975. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Ntnx.  Jr., 
House  of  Representatit^cs, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D^iAR  Mr.  O'Neh.l:  Thank  you  for  your 
inquiry  of  November  21  on  behalf  of  Ms. 
Lorraine  Lyman  about  the  visa  application 
of  Mr.  Hugo  Blanco. 

Mr.  Blanco  applied  for  a  nonimmigrant  visa 
In  order  to  visit  the  United  States  to  con- 
duct a  lecture  tour.  He  was  found  to  be 
ineligible  for  a  visa  under  Section  212(a) 
(28)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
because  of  his  previous  terrorist  activities 
and  his  affiliation  with  certain  communist 
organizations.  Consideration  was  given  as  to 
whether  the  circumstances  of  his  case  would 
Justify  the  approval  of  a  waiver  of  his  in- 
admissibility under  Section  212(d)  (3)  (A)  of 
the  Act.  The  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  with  which  ultimate  authority  rests, 
has  concluded  It  would  not  be  in  the  public 
interest  to  authorize  his  temporary  admU;- 
slon  Into  the  United  States.  A  waiver  of  his 
inadmissibility  will  not,  therefore,  be  granted 
in  his  behalf. 

Sincerely, 

ROHERT    J.    MCCUJ.SKKY, 

Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relatioiv>. 

Dkpartmeni'  op  State, 
Washington.  D.C.  December  11. 1975. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Kocr, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Koch:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  December  1  about  yotur  continued  Interest 
in  the  nonimmigrant  visa  case  of  Mr.  Hugo 
Blanco. 

The  Information  which  renders  Mr.  Blanco 
ineligible  to  receive  a  visa  under  Section  212 
(a)  (28)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  is  confidential.  I  regret  therefore  that  the 
Information  you  requested  cannot  be 
divulged. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  J.  McCloskey, 
As»tsta»t    Secretary    for    Congre.-s'onal 
Relations. 


US.   HOTTEK   OP   BXFKKSBrtATIWMa, 

Washington.  D.C^  December  X2,197S. 
Robert  J.  McCloskkt, 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Contressitmal  Rela- 
tions, Department  of  State,  WoaMrxgton. 
D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  McCloskxt:  I  have  your  letter 
of  December  11th  and  I  must  say  your  re- 
sponse was  unsatisfactory  and  leaves  me  in 
a  position  where  I  am  not  able  to  respond 
responsibly  to  those  who  have  written  to  me 
concerning  Hugo  Blanco. 

While  I  would  oppose  allowing  an  individ- 
ual who  has  engaged  in  terrorist  actlritles  su 
as  to  make  him  siispect  that  his  coming  here 
will  enhance  those  terrorist  activities.  I  can- 
not in  good  conscience  say  to  those  writing 
that  the  nature  of  his  terrorist  activities 
cannot  in  any  way  be  described  and  must  be 
confidential.  I  think  your  actions  and  re- 
sponse give  unnecessary  support  to  those  who 
criticize  our  system  and  make  It  nnneoes- 
sartly  difficult  for  those,  like  myself,  who 
support  our  system  to  defend  It  In  cases 
of  this  kind. 

I  urge  you  to  reconsider  this  matter  and 
provide  me  with  the  information  bearing 
upon  Mr.  Blanco's  alleged  terrorist  activities 
so  that  I,  at  least,  can  be  better  Informed 
on  the  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Kocif. 

Dkpaktmknt  op  Statr. 
Wnshington.  DJO.,  Jttnuary  29.  197«. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koca, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DizAR  Mr.  Koch  :  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  December  22  about  your  desire  to  obtain 
more  Information  In  connection  with  the 
refusal  of  a  visa  to  Mr.  Hugo  Blanco. 

Much  of  the  Information  available  to  the 
Department  is  classified  for  reasons  of  se- 
curity and  therefore  cannot  be  divulged 
under  the  provisions  of  Executive  Order 
11652  dated  March  8.  1973,  a  copy  of  which 
Is  enclosed. 

A  pait  of  the  public  record,  however.  Is 
his  declaration  that  he  took  full  and  sole 
responsibility  for  the  murders  of  three  police- 
men which  occurred  during  a  raid  be  and 
his  followers  made  on  a  police  station  hi 
Peru  during  1962.  The  CotHrrcsafonoJ  Record 
of  December  19,  1976,  contains  further  in- 
formation about  hia  aflUlatlon  with  the 
Fourth  International  and  other  groups,  as 
well  as  quotations  from  his  writings  In  which 
he  has  advocated  the  use  of  violence. 

I  can  assure  you  that  Mr.  Blanco's  cas» 
was  carefully  reviewed.  The  finding  of  In- 
ellglbUity  under  Section  212(a)  (28)  (C)  and 
(F)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationally  Act 
is  mandatory.  Mr.  Blanco  may  also  be  In- 
eligible under  SecUon  212(a)  (9)  of  the  Act, 
which  is  quoted  in  the  enclosure,  because  of 
his  conviction  for  murder. 

I  hope   that  this  additional   information 
will  be  helpful. 
Sincerely, 

ROBkJlT  J.   McClOSKXY, 

A.^iiatant  Secretary  for  Congressional 

Relationf. 

U.S.  HousK  Repbksentativbs, 

Washington.  DC. 
Dr.  Bknjamin  Spook, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Ben:  Enclosed  is  the  response  I  re- 
ceived from  the  State  Department  which, 
If  accurate,  would  In  my  Judgement  be 
grounds  for  not  allowing  Hugo  Blanco 
entry  Into  the  United  States.  Dont  you 
agree  that  If,  In  fact,  he  admitted  responsi- 
bmty  for  the  murder  of  three  poUoemen 
and  advocates  the  use  of  violence  that  those 
are  grounds  for  rejection? 

In  your  original  letter  to  me  your  reference 
to  Secretary  Klfisiugier  wm  "has  fOl  the  in- 
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stliicts  of  a  thug,  coated  over  with  profes- 
sional pomposity."  My  quastloD  ts  how  would 
you  now  characterlw  Hugo  BlanooT  If  X  do 
not  hear  from  you  within  two  weeks,  thon  I 
ibsU  assume  that  the  information  provided 
me  Is  correct. 
All  the  best. 
Sincerely. 

Edward  I.  KocR, 

New  York.  N.T., 
February  IS,  1976. 
Congressman  Edward  I.  Kooh, 
Bouse  of  Representatires, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Ed:  Thank  you  for  looking  Into  the 
Hugo  Blanco  Issue.  I  have  no  Idea  where  the 
truth  lies.  The  plea  for  his  entry  came  from 
ft  responsible  organlKation. 
Sincerely, 

Benjamin  Spook,  M.D. 


CLOSING  TAX  SHELTER  IN  OPTION 
TRADING 

(Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcord  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  deal  with  the  situ- 
ation in  which  certain  taxpayers,  trad- 
ing in  stock  (vtions  or  commodities,  are 
enabled,  in  effect,  to  create  tax  benefits 
for  themselves  by  converting  ordinary 
Income  into  capital  gains.  This  situation 
results  from  a  recent  IRS  ruling,  pri- 
vately issued,  but  widely  publicized,  to 
the  effect  that  if  a  call  option  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  closing  transaction,  any  gain 
or  loss  resulting  from  that  transaction 
should  be  treated  as  ordinary  income  or 
loss.  A  closing  transaction  involves  the 
purchase  of  a  call  to  close  out  or  offset 
a  writer's  obligation  imder  an  earlier  call 
which  he  had  written. 

The  tax  shelter  in  this  area  works  as 
follows.  Suppose  that  a  taxpayer  buys 
100  shares  of  stock  at  $200  per  share. 
He  then  writes  a  call,  for  a  premium  of 
$2,500.  The  call,  which  expires  within  a 
definite  time  period,  allows  the  pur- 
chaser to  buy  100  shares  of  the  stock  at 
$200  per  share  from  the  writer  of  the  call 
before  its  expiration.  Suppose  the  shares 
later  go  up  to  $250  per  share.  The  tax- 
payer buys  back  the  call  for  $5,000  in  a 
closing  transaction  smd  is  allowed  an  or- 
dinary loss  of  $2,500.  He  also  sells  the 
shares  of  stock  and  makes  a  capital  gain 
of  $5,000.  If  he  is  in  the  50-percent  tax 
bracket,  his  ordinary  loss  saves  him 
$1,250  in  tax  savings,  which  completely 
offsets  the  $1,250  tax  on  the  $5,000  long- 
term  capital  gain.  Thus,  the  taxpayer 
pays  no  net  tax  on  a  transaction  in  which 
he  has  realized  $2,500  of  economic  gain. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  deals  with 
the  problem  by  providing  that  in  the 
case  of  any  closing  transaction,  any  gain 
or  loss  is  to  be  treated  as  short-term 
capital  gain  or  loss.  It  applies  to  closing 
transactions  which  occur  after  March  1, 
1976. 

This  problem  is  potentially  quite  seri- 
ous. As  this  device  becomes  more  and 
more  popular,  it  could  substantially  re- 
duce tax  revenues. 

Accordingly,  Mi-.  Speaker,  the  bill  is 
intended  to  serve  as  public  notice,  as  dis- 
ctuaed  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee this  morning,  that  Congress  Int^ids 


to  look  into  this  situation,  and  I  hope 
will  remove,  effective  as  of  today,  any 
imwarranted  tax  advantages  in  this  Idnd 
of  situation.  Tixas,  taxpayers  should  Mi- 
gage  in  closing  transactions  (mly  if 
such  transactions  make  sense  from  an 
economic  standpoint,  and  not  in  reliance 
on  any  supposed  tax  advantages. 

I  might  also  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Chairman  Ullman  indicated  that  the 
committee  will  hold  hearings  on  this 
matter  in  the  very  near  future. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patman  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  this  week,  ou  account  of 
illness. 

"Ut.  Jones  of  Tennessee  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  O'Neill)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of 
o£Bcial  business. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  leerisla- 
tive  program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  SiKES,  for  30  minutes,  tomorrow, 
March  2, 1976. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Htde)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  Quie,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Mranbers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Weaves)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Ms.  Holtzbcan,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Davis,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McFall,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Braoemas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Harris,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Melcher,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Brooks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Melcher,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Madden. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hyde)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Madigan.  «• 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Derv^inski  in  two  instances. 


Mr.  PORSTTHB. 
Mr.  PiNDLXT. 

(The  following  M^nbers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Weaver)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks :  > 

Mrs.  Llotd  of  Tomessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  SisK  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stark  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Annuitzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Ctonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Calif omla  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  EiLBERG  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Ullman  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Obey  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  Davis. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rogers. 

Mr.  Kruegxr. 

Mr.  GiAiMo  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Drihah  in  10  instan<;es. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Dodd. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mrs.  Spellman. 

Mr.  MoFFXTT  in  two  instsinces. 

Mr.  Rose. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Ms.  Abzug. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  biU  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  imder  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  2255.  An  act  for  the  general  revision  of 
the  Patent  Laws,  title  35  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  piu-poses,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Ilie  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  1  o'clock  and  32  minutes  p  jn.) ,  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day. March  2,  1976,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communicatloiis  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2647.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  request  for 
supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1976  for  the  legislative  branch  (H.  Doc.  No. 
94-387);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2648.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  budget  amend- 
ments for  fiscal  year  1976  and  the  transition 
quarter  to  meet  the  Increased  costs  of  the 
October  1975  Federal  pay  raise  (H.  Doc.  No. 
94-388) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2649.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  notice  of  his 
Intention  to  withdraw  the  designation  of 
Laos  as  a  beneficiary  developing  country  for 
piirposes  of  the  Generalised  System  of  Pref- 
erences, pursuant  to  section  520(a)  (2)  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (H.  Doc.  No.  94-389) :  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 
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2650.  A  letter  from  the  Architect  oi°  the 
Capitol,  transmlttiog  the  semlamiiuU  report 
of  tbe  Arcbltect  of  tbe  Capitol  for  the 
period  July  l  through  December  31.  1976, 
pursuant  to  section  105(b)  of  Public  Law 
88-464;  to  the  Committee  on  Approprlationo. 

3661.  A  letter  from  the  Asei&tant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs), 
transmitting  a  report  covering  calendar  year 
1975  on  special  pa>  ior  duty  bubjecL  to  hostile 
fire,  pursuant  to  37  UJ3.C.  310(d):  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2652.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  A-islstant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and 
HousbiR),  traiismltting  notice  of  coruitruc- 
tion  projects  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Army 
National  Guard,  purnuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2233h 
( 1 ) :  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2663.  A  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  Increa&ed  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  in  the  A.<;inii 
Development  Pund;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Currency  and  Housing. 

2654.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  increased  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  In  the  Inter- 
national Finance  Corporation,  and  for  other 
purpoaes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Currency  and  Bousing. 

2666.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting 
the  second  annual  report  on  the  HUD  coin- 
surance program,  pursuant  to  the  provislon.s 
of  section  244(f)  of  tbe  National  Housing 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing. 

2856.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting 
the  fourth  report  on  implementation  of  the 
Emergency  Homeowners'  Relief  Act  of  1976, 
pursuant  to  section  111  of  the  act  (Public 
Law  94-60);  to  the  Committee  ou  Baiiking. 
Currency  and  Bou-sing. 

2657.  A  letter  from  th*  General  Couasel. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  U.8.  Hou.sing  Act  of 
1937  to  Increase  the  amounta  of  annual  con- 
tributions which  may  be  provided  there- 
under with  respect  to  low-income  public 
hoiislng  projects,  to  specify  the  manner  In 
which  annual  contributions  authority  shall 
be  subject  to  appropriation  acta,  to  revise 
the  deflnttion  of  Income  under  the  low-in- 
come public  housing  program,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Currency  and  Bousing. 

2668.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  tbe  third  annual  re- 
port on  the  operation  and  status  of  the 
State  and  Local  Government  Fiscal  Assis- 
tance Trust  Fund,  pursuant  to  section  105 
(a)  (2)  of  Public  Law  92-512;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2659.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Com- 
munication, Department  of  Agriculture, 
tranHmitting  a  report  on  the  Department'*; 
activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  during  calendar  year  1975.  piirsuant  to 
5  U.S.C.  562(d);  to  tbe  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2660.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  OScer, 
VS.  Arms  Control  and  Dtsaruuuueut  Agen- 
cy transmitting  a  report  on  the  activities  of 
the  Corporation  under  tbe  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  during  calendar  year  1976,  pur- 
suant to  6  U.S.C.  568(d):  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

26'il.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
ClvU  Aeronautics  Board,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  activities  of  the  Board  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during 
calendar  year  1975,  pursuant  to  5  U.SC.  B62 
(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

2662.  A  letter  from  tbe  Cbalrman.  U.S.  CivU 
Service  Commission,  trauamlttlng  a  report 
on  the  activities  of  tbe  Commission  under 


tbe  Freedom  of  lu/ommtlon  Act  during 
calendar  year  1976.  ptirsuant  to  6  U.8.C.  662 
(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

2663.  A  letter  from  the  Governor.  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  activities  of  tbe  Administration  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during 
calendar  year  1976,  pursuant  to  6  U.8.C.  662 
(d):  to  the  Committee  oa  Oovemmeut  Op- 
erations. 

2661.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Corporation 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  dur- 
ing calendar  year  1975,  pursuant  to  6  U.S.C. 
(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

2t)«5  A  letter  from  tl»e  Executive  Director 
Federal  Labor  Relations  Council,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Council 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  dur- 
ing calendar  year  1075.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
562(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Oovernnoent 
Operations. 

2r,rj6.  A  letter  from  the  Clialrman.  V£.  In- 
itraatiooal  Trade  CommlMion,  traiMtnitting 
report  ou  tlie  activities  of  the  Conmiis^lou 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  dur- 
ing calendar  year  1975.  pursuant  to  6  U.S.C. 
532(d):  to  the  Commlktee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2667.  A  letter  from  the  Secretarj',  Inter- 
state Conxmerce  Coiumls^on,  transmitting 
a  report  on  tbe  activities  of  tbe  Commission 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  dur- 
ing calendar  year  1975,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
.'>62(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2668.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Executive 
Director,  Natioaai  Capital  Planning  Oom- 
misbion.  transmitting  a  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  tbe  Commission  under  tbe  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  during  calendar  year  1075. 
pursuant  to  6  VJS.C.  662 td):  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2669.  A  letter  from  the  Exe<nitlve  Secre- 
tary. OocupatloniU  Safety  and  Health  Re- 
view Commisjtlon.  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  Commission  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  calendar 
year  1975,  pursuant  to  5  U.8.C:  552(d):  to 
the  Committee  ou  Ooverument  Operations. 

2070.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director 
Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation, 
transmltiing  a  report  on  the  activities  of 
the  Corporation  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  during  calendar  year  1975. 
pursuant  to  6  UjB.C.  562(d):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ooverument  Operations. 

2671.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
EIe<^i,lon  Commlaalon.  transmitting  notice 
that  the  Commission  will  continue  not  to 
promulgate  certain  pending  regulations  un- 
til reconstituted  by  Congress;  to  t)ie  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

2672.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  proposed  plan  for  the 
use  and  distribution  of  the  Judgement  funds 
awarded  to  tlie  Yakima  Tribes  and  to  tbe 
Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Colville  Reserva- 
tion in  dockets  101,  222,  and  224  before  the 
Indian  Claims  Conunlssion,  pursuant  to  87 
Stat.  466:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

2673.  A  letter  from  tlie  Director,  Defmse 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  tbe  Intention  of  the  Department 
ot  the  Air  Force  to  offer  to  sell  certain  de- 
fense articles  to  NATO,  pursuant  to  section 
36(b)  of  the  Foreign  MUltary  Sales  Act,  a« 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relation.s. 

2674.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  copies  of  International  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  Into  by 
the  United  SUtes,  pursuant  to  section  112(b) 
of  Public  Law  02-403;  to  the  Committee  on 
Internation.ll  Relations. 


2676.  A  letter  £rom  tbe  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  AHalm.  tnasmlttlng  •  draft  of  pro- 
posed leglstetlon  to  amend  ohapter  23  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  certain 
duplications  In  Federal  burial  benefits  now 
payable  for  the  same,  or  similar,  purpose;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

2676.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  ot 
Veterans'  Affairs,  tran-smlttlng  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  terminate  the  authority 
for  the  pursuit  of  flight  training  programs  by 
veterans  and  for  the  pursuit  of  correspond- 
ence training  programs  by  veterans,  wiv«( 
and  widows,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tta 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

2677.  A  letter  from  the  Fiscal  Assistaiu 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  the 
20th  annual  report  on  the  financial  condition 
and  results  of  the  operati<KiB  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Ftnid,  pursuant  to  section  200(e)  (1)  of 
the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956,  as  amended 
(H.  Doc.  No.  94-390):  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2678.  A  letter  from  tbe  Fiscal  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Tmmarj,  transmitting  the 
llfth  autiual  report,  on  the  financial  condition 
and  results  of  tbe  operations  of  tbe  Airport 
and  Airway  Trust  Fund,  pursuant  to  section 
2C8(eMl  1  of  tbe  Airport  and  Airway  Revenue 
Act  of  1970.  as  amended  (H.  Doc.  No.  94-391); 
to  tlie  Committee  ou  Ways  aixl  Means  and 

•  ordered  to  be  printed. 

RrcEivfU)  From  the  Cu:LuiTi.oixt.a  Genesal 

2u79.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  his  review 
uf  the  deferrals  of  budget  authority  and  the 
t-upplenientary  reports  revising  a  previously 
proponed  rescission  and  four  previously  re- 
ported deferrals  contained  In  tbe  message 
from  the  President  dated  February  6,  1976 

•  H.  Doc.  No.  94-^2) ,  pursuant  to  subsections 
1014(b)  and  (c)  of  Public  Law  9S-S44  (H. 
Doc.  No.  94-392);  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2680.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  of  tbe  U.6.  General  Accounting 
Office  for  fiscal  year  1076,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 312(a)  of  the  Budget  and  Aocounting 
Act  of  1921  (H.  Doc.  No.  94-389) :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Opowttons  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  with  illustrations. 

2681.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  s 
report  on  the  problems  enoountered  by  con- 
tractors due  to  the  shortages  of  processed 
materials  on  programs  of  vital  national  inter- 
est: to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 

tiOtXi. 

2682.  A  letter  from  tbe  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  tbe  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  tbe  financial  status  of  major  ac- 
quisitions of  the  U.S.  Government  which 
were  financed  ,s<>lely  with  Federal  funds  as 
well  as  those  financed  JolnUy  witb  Federal. 
State,  and  other  funds;  Jointly,  to  tbe  Com- 
mittees on  Government  Operations,  and 
Armed  Services. 

2683.  A  letter  from  tbe  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
repKirt  on  recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  for  improving  the  licens- 
ing of  private  pilots;  Jointly,  to  tbe  Com- 
mittees on  GoTemmeut  Operations,  and 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  reports  of 
committees  were  deltrered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  tbe  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 
{Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  o* 

Feb.  26,  1976,  the  foOotoimo  report  was 

/lied  OH  Feb.  29.  19761 

Ut.  8TAOGBt8:  Oonimlttee  on  mtentato 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.&.  11124.  A  biU  to 
amend   the  Federal   Food,   Drug,   and  Cos- 


metic Act  to  provide  for  the  safety  and  effec- 
tiveness of  medlcU  devices  intended  for 
human  use,  and  for  other  ptirposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-863).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Rouse  on  ttie 
State  of  tbe  Union. 

(Submitted  Mio-ch  1,  1976] 

Mr.  DIGGS:  Committee  on  International 
Relations.  House  Joint  Resolution  296.  Joint 
resolution  autborhsiug  the  President  to  in- 
vite the  States  of  the  Union  and  foreign 
nations  to  participate  in  the  International 
Petroleum  Exposition  to  be  held  at  Tulsa. 
Okla.,  from  May  IC,  1970,  through  May  22, 
1976  (Rept.  No.  94-854).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  FOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture.  S. 
1645.  An  act  to  amend  tbe  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  with  respect  to  pea- 
nuts: with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-855). 
Referred  to  tbe  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SLACK:  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Bouse  Resolution  1068.  Resolution  disap- 
proving the  deferral  of  certain  budget  au- 
thority (D76-98)  relating  to  the  Department 
of  Justice,  Law  Enflorcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration, Jovenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  program,  proposed  In  the 
President's  special  message  of  January  23. 
1976  (H.  Doc.  M-342),  transmitted  under 
■action  1013  of  tbe  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1074  (Rept.  No.  94-86«).  Referred  to 
tbe  Committee  of  tbe  Whole  House  on  tbe 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PASSMAN:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. HJt.  12203.  A  bin  making  appropria- 
tions for  Foreign  AsBlstance  and  related  ppo- 
gnxsxa  tar  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 
1976,  and  tbe  period  ending  September  SO, 
1976,  and  for  other  purposes  (Bept.  No.  94- 
(57).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  tbe 
Whole  House  on  tbe  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC   BlUiS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  claose  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  i-ule  xxn,  public  bills  and  rescdntions 
were  introdiiced  and  (severally  referred 
a«  follows: 

By  Mr.  AliLEK  (for  himself.  Vi.  Pat- 
Jcair,    Mir.   Ckski.es    H.    WtLsoir   of 
CallXarnla,  Mr.  Nn,  Mir.  Metcautk, 
Mr.    tsmuwa    (rf    California,     Mr. 
DoMDocK  ▼.  Damielb.  Mr.  Hawkihs, 
Mr.    MCKanoT.    Mr.   Hsucm.    Mr. 
BLANcaaBD,  Mr.  CoaNKiX,  Mr.  Bacs- 
BiOND,    Mr.    Rancel,    Mr.   Mtr.r.gg   of 
California,  Mr.  ZKPniEm,  Mr.  Won 
Pat,   Mrs.   Couoxs  of  Illinois,   Mr. 
Harris,  Mr.  Habsba,  and  Mr.  Neal: 
BR.   12180.  A  bill  to  reform  residential 
electric  utUity  rates;  to  the  Conamittee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
By  Mr.  ASPIN: 
H.P..  12181.  A  bin  to  amend  title  S8  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  extend  the 
delimiting  period  for  completing  programs 
of  education  for  veterans  piusuing  such  pro- 
grams at  tbe  close  of  such  period:   to  tbe 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS  (for  himaeM  and  Mr. 

POACE) : 

HJl.  12182.  A  biU  to  amend  section  142  of 
tlUe  28.  United  SUtes  Code,  relating  to  tbe 
fimilshlng  of  accommodations  to  Judges  of 
the  courts  of  appeals  of  the  United  States: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BXJRLIBON  of  Missouri: 
BR.  I2IS3.  A  bfU  to  provide  that  the 
President,  oj-  any  other  member  of  the  ex- 
ecuUve  branch  of  the  Federal  Government, 
shaU  limit  m-  prohibit  the  export  of  agricul- 
tural tools,  materials,  and  machinery  as  part 
of  any  Itmltatlon  or  prohibition  of  the  export 
of  say  agricultural  commodity;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relatione. 

ByMr.GOTTSB: 
HJl.  12184.  A  bUl  to  require  a  speedy  trial 
for  criminal  defendants  charged  with  use  o* 
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a  firearm  In  the  commission  of  a  Federal 
crime;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  D'AMOUBS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hadcus.  Mr.  Pattison  of  New  Tock, 
andMr,SoLABz) : 

HJL  12185.  A  blU  to  amend  Utle  38  of  tho 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  extend  the 
delimiting  period  for  convicting  programs 
of  education  for  veterans  pursuing  such  pro- 
grams at  the  close  of  such  period;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FORSYTHE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McKiNNSY,  and  Mr.  EnaERc) : 

H.R.  12186.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  extend  from  1  to  3  years 
the  period  that  a  member  of  tbe  uniformed 
services  has  following  his  retirement  to  se- 
lect his  home  for  purposes  of  travel  aad 
tran^ortation  aUowances  under  such  title, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HABKIN  (for  hiniself  and  Mr. 
MBzvmsKY) : 

HJt.  12187.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  release  tbe  lien  for 
tbe  estate  tax  oo  property  which  Is  trans- 
ferred by  tbe  executor  to  a  purchaser  or 
holder  oi  a  security  interest;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.   HAWKINS    (for   himself,   Mr. 
QxTiE  and  Mr.  Pekkins)  : 

HJl.  12188.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Commu- 
nity Services  4ct  of  1974  to  make  certain 
technical  and  conforming  amendments;  to 
the  Committee  on  Bdncation  and  Labor. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 

HJl.  12189.  A  blU  to  amend  section  I96I, 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  act  of  July  8, 
1946;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  12190.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  reimburse  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  for  as- 
sistance provided  at  the  request  of  the  U.S. 
Secret  Service;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Us.  HOLTZMAK: 

H.R.  12191.  A  bill  to  prohibit  use  of  Air- 
way and  Airport  Development  Act  1  xmds  for 
a  puhUe  airport  at  Floyd  Bennett  Field  In 
tbe  Gateway  National  Recreation  Area;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  HUNOATX: 

HJt.  12192.  A  bill  to  amei^  tbe  Internal 
Bevutne  Code  of  1964  to  Increase  tbe  estate 
tax  exemptkm  and  to  Increase  the  lifetime 
gift  tax  emmpUon;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  (for  him- 
stif  and  Mr.  Haksha)  : 

HJL  1SI98.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  PoUutlan  Control  Act  to  Increase  the 
autborlEatlon  for  the  National  Study  Com- 
mission; to  the  Committee  on  PuMic  Works 
and  Tranqxirtatlon. 

By  Mr.  McFALL: 

H.B.  J  2194.  A  bin  to  establish  -.  task  force 
f<Hr  tbe  purpose  of  establishing  similar  pro- 
cedures to  be  used  by  the  Federal  Ho\islng 
Administration  and  tbe  Fanners  Home 
Admlnistratiop  In  appraising  and  inspecting 
homes;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing. 

ByMr.MAUlGAN: 

HJl.  12195.  A  bin  to  amend  tbe  Rural 
Electrification  Act  at  1936,  as  amended,  to 
correct  unintended  inequities  in  the  deter- 
mination of  interest  rates  for  borrowers  from 
the  Ruj^  Electrification  Administration  and 
the  Rural  Telephone  Bank,  '.o  make  other 
technical  amendments,  and  'or  other  pur- 
poses; *o  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  QUIB: 

H.R.  12196.  A  bill  to  consoUdate  tlie 
administration  of  certain  programs  of  fi- 
r.ancial  assistance  to  States  for  educational 
purposes;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Edtication 
and  Labor. 

By  Mrs.  CPELLMAN : 

HA.  12197.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  heafth  care 
services  for  pregnant  adolescents  before  and 


after  childbirth:  to  ttic  Oemmlttee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.STAaaBM: 
laioa.  A  MB  to  naentf  the  Uniform 
Act  of  lOM  to  rtinngi  tha  period  el 
otaservance  al  daylight  sielng  time;  to  th« 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Fonelgn  Oamr 
merce. 

By  Mr.  IHOlfE: 
H.R.  12199.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aDow  persons  cov- 
ered by  certain  other  rettrr—nt  plana  to  es- 
tablish peraooal  savings  for  ratiramenti  .  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  12200.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  proslde  for  tbe  tax- 
free  rollover  of  certain  amounts  distributed 
from  pension  plans  on  account  of  termina- 
tions, partial  terminations,  and  the  complete 
discontinuance  of  contributions  under  such 
plans;  to  tbe  Conmuttee  on  Ways  aad  Means. 
By  Mr.  WHAIfN: 
HJl.  12201.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  that  determinations  by 
tbe  administration  o<  the  reasonable  assur- 
ance of  repayment  of  prospective  loans  be 
made  on  a  case-by-case  baaia  and  to  clarify 
the  eligibility  of  small  business  homebuild- 
ing  firms  for  assistance  under  the  Small 
Business  Act;  to  the  Cbnamittee  on  Small 
Business. 

By  Mr.  PASSMAN: 
H.R.  12203.  A  bUI  nnklxrg  appropriations 
for  Foreign  Assistance  and  related  programs 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30,  ttTK,  and 
tbe  period  ending  September  SO.  1970.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  BRAHKMAS  (tor  himself.  Mr. 
Peskims.  Mr.  Bxu.,  Mr.  Dbbtt,  Mr. 
Peysxb.  Mr.  DoBONicK  V.  Daniels. 
Mr.    Jeffoeds,    Mr.    Hawkins,    Ms. 
Mink,  Mr.  Mebms,  Mr.  Gatbos.  Ms. 
Chibbolm,  Mr.  Biagci,  ttr.  Andkews 
of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Lkhman,  Mr. 
Benitsz,    Mr.   Blouhc.   Mr.  Risen- 
Boovxa,  Mr.  Bbabb  9t  Rhode  Island, 
Mr.  Zeferetti,  Mr.  Mnira  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  MoTxi.,  Mr.  Haix»  Mr.  Pep- 
FES,  and  Mr.  Sarasin)  : 
HJ.  Res.  833.  Joint  rescrtution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  aeoond  fuU  calen- 
dar week  In  March  1976  as  National  Employ 
the  Older  Workers  Week;  to  the  Oonuntttee 
on  Post  omce  and  Civil  Servloe. 
By  Mr.  PRE8SLEB: 
H.J.  Res.  834.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
as  amendment  to  tha  OU— Ululioii  of  tbe 
United  Stotes  for  tbe  proteeStoa  of  unborn 
children  and  other  persons;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  7.ABi[OCKl    (fw  Mmstif,  Mr. 
Binaham,    Mr.    FiMBi£T,    Mtd    Mr. 

SOLARZ) : 

H.   Con.  Res.  570.  Concurrent  resolution 
with  respect  to  certain  aims  control  and  dis- 
armament ne^tiatlons:  to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations. 
By  Mr.  DIGGS: 

H.  Res.  1059.  Resolution  providing  for  funds 
for  the  expenses  of  investigations  and  stodies 
to  be  condTicted  by  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia:  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 

Undei-  clause  4  of  role  XXll, 

806.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 

of  the  Legislature  of  tbe  State  of  Callfamia, 

relative  to  increasing  Federal  efaOd  day  core 

funds;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  BESOLDTIOMS 
Under  clause  I  of  rale  XXirr. 

Mr.  HEFNEB  introduosd  a  totU  tHJl.  122fla) 
for  ttte  rmet  of  TaoM  aad  Jvlia  Ohertamer. 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jiidiclary. 
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PETTTIONS,  ETX3. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH. 

408.  The  8FSAKKB  preaented  «  p*ttttoa  ot 
town  bovd.  Atttca.  N.T.,  raUttve  to  wtUan, 
wbloh  waa  rafemd  to  the  Oommitt«*  OQ 
Ways  and  Ifeana. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  daose  6  of  rule  XXTTT,  pro- 
poeed  amendments  were  sulmiltted  as 
follows: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

H.R.  10780 
By  Mr.  HAYES  Of  Indiana: 
Pag»  39,   ImmedlBttfly   after   line    12,   In- 
sert the  following  new  subsection: 

(c)  Section  403(d)  of  the  Act  (30  VS.C. 
009(d) )  la  amended  by  Inserting  immediate- 
ly before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the 
toUowlng:  ",  Including  any  Individual  who  la 
or  was  employed  In  any  abovegronnd  mining 
operation". 

H.R.  11963 
By  Mrs.  METNER: 
Page  6,  line  3.  Immediately  after  the  semi- 
colon Insert  "and":   in  line  5,  strike  out  "; 
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and"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  period  and 
a  closing  quotation  mark;  and  strike  out 
lines  6  and  7. 

Page  12,  beginning  in  line  4,  strike  out 
"to  International  military  training  provided 
under  chapter  6  of  this  part,";  and  In  line 
7,  strike  out  the  comma. 

Page  13.  strike  out  Une  22  and  all  that 
follows  thereafter  through  line  24  on  page 
17. 

Page  51,  beginning  in  Une  17,  strike  out  "; 
or  education  and  Gaining  under  chapter  s,". 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


JOHN  J.  PECORARO:  A  ORE  AT 
UNION  LEADER 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OP    NZW    JEKSCT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1.  1976 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day, John  J.  Pecoraro,  a  great  union 
leader,  retired  from  the  important  post 
of  director,  department  of  legislation. 
International  Brotherhood  of  Painters 
and  Allied  Trades— PAT. 

John  served  In  that  responsible  posi- 
tion with  real  distinction,  but  that  Ls  no 
revelation,  because  he  has  distinguished 
himself  in  everything  he  has  done. 

His  record  of  action,  leadership,  and 
achievement  Is  not  only  long,  but  honor- 
able and  remarkable.  Pfirt  of  that  amaz- 
ing— and  Inspiring — ^record  follows  In 
chronological  order: 

RECOaO     OP     ACHICV'EMENTS 
EDOCATIOK 

1929:  Graduated  Peter  Stuyvesant  High 
School. 

1050:  Enrolled  In  Rutgers  University  Ex- 
tension Division  for  courses  in  Economics 
and  Public  Speaking,  and  course  in  Labor 
Relations. 

1952:  Appointed  by  Dr.  Lewis  Webster 
Jones.  President  of  Rutgers  University,  as 
labor  member  of  Joint  Management-Labor 
School  Conunittee  in  connection  with  Rut- 
gent'  participation  In  Marshall  Plan. 

X7NION     EMPLOYMENT     EXPEBIENCX 

1039:   First  Union  Membership. 

1940-62:  Delegate  to  National  Conventions 
of  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  1940-1945,  1949. 
1953.  1958,  1962. 

1915-48:  Secretary  of  Local  Union  834. 

1945-63 :  Delegate  to  Building  Trades  Dept. 

1948-58:   Delegate  to  Central  Labor  Body. 

1948-63 :  Business  Manager  of  Local  Union 
834. 

1949:  Cited  by  City  of  New  Brunswick 
when  under  my  direction  members  of  L.U. 
834  broke  world's  record  by  painting  a  home 
in  2  minutes  and  23  seconds. 

1950-62:  Chairnmn,  Middlesex  County 
Council  Negotiating  Comm. 

1951-63:  Secretary  to  State  Conference 
Board  of  Painters. 

1954-63:  Chairman  and  Administrator, 
Welfare  Fund  L.U.  834. 

1968:  Elected  to  Executive  Council  of  NJ. 
State  Federation  of  Labor,  serving  until  1962. 

1959-62:  Chairman  of  Middlesex  County 
Council  of  Painters. 

1960-64:  Chairman.  Onrden  State  Labor 
Management  Comm. 

1968-69;  Administrator,  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act — PAT. 

196B:  National  Co-ordlnator  Jobs  Corp»— 
PAT. 


1970  76:  Director,  Dept.  of  Legislation — 
PAT. 

1976:  National  Director — Concerned  Sen- 
iors for  Better  Government. 

1972:  Appointed  Labor  Advlsorj'  Comm.  on 
Industrial  Safety — VS.  Dept.  of  Lal>or. 

1974:  Reappointed  to  Advisory  Comm. 
cnnc  ACTivmxs 

194&  40:  Member  Board  of  Directors,  Com- 
munity Chest. 

1049  53:  Charter  member,  and  member. 
Board  of  Directors.  United  Fxind. 

1956-62:  Meml^er  Board  of  Dlrectow,  Cere- 
bral Palsy.  Middlesex  County. 

1958-62:  Member  Executive  Committee, 
March  of  Dimes,  Mlddleiiex  County. 

1959  62:  Chairman  of  March  of  Dimes 
Drive  each  year  In  South  Brunswick. 

1963:  General  Chairman  of  Cerebral  Palsy 
Drive  for  Middlesex  County. 

1957 :  Founder  of  the  Columbine  of  Middle- 
sex County,  and  President  to  date. 

1957:  Proclaimed  "Man  of  the  Year"  by 
the  Columbine. 

POLrricAL 

1960:  Elected  Municipal  Chairman  of  the 
South  Brunswick  Democratic  Party,  and  re- 
elected in  each  successive  year  including 
1963. 

1960:  Delegate  to  Democratic  National 
Convention,  Los  Angeles. 

1962:  Appomted  as  Secretary  to  Assistant 
Majority  Iieader.  New  Jersey  State  Assembly. 

1963:  Appointed  Legislative  Aide  to  Major- 
ity Leader,  New  Jersey  State  Assembly. 

1063:  Appointed  Confidential  Secretary  to 
Cotmty  Clerk  of  Middlesex  County. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past  36  years— 
since  1940 — John  Pecoraro  has  dedicated 
his  life  to  helping  people — especially 
members  of  the  Painters  and  AUied 
Trades.  Except  for  his  wife  and  five  chil- 
dren, me  imion  is  closest  to  that  warii. 
heart  of  his — a  heart  full  of  compassion 
and  love  for  people.  His  fine  record  shows 
this. 

Since  1970.  he  has  provided  djrnamic 
leadership  as  director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood's  department  of  leg- 
islation— from  testifying  before  House 
and  Senate  committees  on  bills,  to  speak- 
ing all  over  the  country  on  legislation 
with  rare  eloquence.  I  have  heard  thou- 
sands of  speakers  during  my  public  ca- 
reer, but  J(^n  Pecoraro  ranks  in  the  top 
10  best.  He  speaks  with  strong  convic- 
tion because  he  cares  deeply  about  peo- 
ple— their  needs,  their  problems,  and 
their  hopes. 

John  Pecoraro  has  accomplished  plenty 
for  his  union  members — and  for  his 
country,  yet  knows  that  much  more  must 
be  done  before  America  can  truly  be 
called  a  nation  "with  liberty  and  Justice 
for  aU."  But.  Uke  Uncoln.  John  has  "a 


patient  confidence  in  the  ultimate  Jus- 
tice of  the  people." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  greatest  union  leader 
of  them  all,  Samuel  Gompers.  spoke  of 
"the  necessity  of  workers  to  protect  and 
defend  themselves  from  encroachment, 
injustice,  and  wrong — to  protect  the 
workers  in  the  inalienable  rights  to  a 
higher  and  better  life;  to  protect  them, 
not  only  as  equals  before  the  law.  but 
also  in  their  health,  their  homes,  their 
firesides,  their  liberties  as  men,  as  work- 
ers, and  as  citizens.  The  attainment  of 
these  is  the  glorious  mission  of  the  trade 
union."  Oompers  said  in  his  speech  in 
1898. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past  36  years  John 
J.  Pecoraro  has  been  on  that  "glorious 
mission."  and  because  of  his  superb 
leadership,  members  of  the  Painters  and 
Allied  Trades  have  attained  that  "higher 
and  better  life — as  workers,  and  as  citi- 
zens," envisioned  by  Samuel  Gompers. 
John,  who  is  a  former  constituent  of 
mine,  has  helped  convert  that  dream  to 
reality. 

I  thank  him  for  his  magnificent  lead- 
ership and  congratulate  him  on  being 
appointed  to  his  new  post:  national  di- 
rector of  the  Concerned  Seniors  for 
Better  Government.  John  Pecoraro  will 
be  65  on  November  13,  1976,  and  I  hope 
he  will  live  at  least  65  more  years,  fof 
he  has  enriched  the  lives  of  so  many 
members  and  citizens  with  his  rare  and 
talented  mind,  heart,  and  spirit. 


*frt?-c/t  1,  1976 


TOTXESTON  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
INDIANA  STATE  CHAMPIONS 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OP   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1976 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  263- 
member  band  of  the  Tolleston  Junior 
High  School  of  Gary,  Ind.,  was  honored 
at  a  banquet  and  mass  meeting  in  the 
city  of  Gary  on  the  3d  of  February, 
for  having  won  the  Indiana  State  cham- 
pionship of  all  high  school  bands  in  1975. 

Mayor  Richard  Gordon  Hatcher  was 
the  master  of  ceremonies  and  principal 
speaker  at  the  banquet  honoring  the  jun- 
ior high  school  organization.  Dignitaries 
as  well  as  band  enthusiasts  from  all  over 
the  Calumet  Region  of  northwest  Indi- 
ana and  the  student  body  of  Tolleston 
Junior  High  School  were  present  for  the 
occsision. 


I  include  with  my  remarks  a  resolu- 
tion which  pays  tribute  to  the  No.  1  higli 
school  musical  organization  in  the  State 
of  Indiana: 

liasoLvtKMi  No.  1914 
A  resolution  commending  the  Trtleston  Jun- 
ior High  School  Hand  and  wmie  L.  Home, 
director,  for  exo^ence  tix  musical  inter- 
pretation and  performance. 
Whereas.  The  Tolleston  Jimior  High  School 
Band  and  WiUie  L.  Horne,  Dii'ector.  have  won 
distinction  as  the  only  marching  Junior  High 
School  band  in  the  City  of  Gary;  and 

Whereas,  The  Tolleston  Junior  High  School 
Baud,  directed  by  Willie  L,  Home,  has  won 
numerous  awards  in  the  City,  State  and  Re- 
gion for  its  demonstration  of  musical  skills, 
tone  quality,  and  exlilbitiou  of  dLsc4>llued 
tralnlug;  and 

Whereas,  Stich  lovolvemeut  bio«Mlens  the 
experiences  of  young  people,  strengthens 
their  character,  develops  pride  in  the  school 
and  its  educational  program,  and  gives  youth 
a  new  form  of  commwn  1  cation;  and 

Whereas,  The  Gary  C<Mnmou  Council  rec- 
ognizes excellence  and  aocompliebmenUi  of 
students;  and 

Whereas,  The  Gary  Common  Council  pays 
tribute  to  an  oiitatandlng  group  of  sup- 
portive parents  who  work  extremely  hard  to 
promote  the  total  band  ivogram  and  show 
tlM  kind  of  personal  concern  Junior  high 
school  parent*  so  often  do  not  exhibit;  axxd 
Whereas.  The  Gary  Common  Council  oaea.- 
mends  the  dedicated  efforts  of  WlUie  L. 
Home,  Tolleston  Junior  High  Scbocd  Band 
Director;  and 

Whereas.  The  Gary  Common  Council  ap- 
preciates commnntty  spirit  and  jR'ide  In 
Gary's  instlttrtlons;  and 

Whereas,  The  Toneston  Coalition  of  Con- 
cerned Cltteens  Is  planning  a  salute  to  Willie 
L.  Home,  Director,  and  the  "nolleston  School 
Band,  Pebruary  13.  1976,  to  *ow  its  appre- 
ciation for  such  an  outstanding  record  of  ac- 
complishment. 

Now  therefore,  B«  It  Resolved  by  the  C«Mn- 
mon  Coimcll  of  the  City  of  Gary,  Indiami, 
that  the  Council  Membeia  and  other  Public 
OlBclals  of  the  City  of  Gary,  on  bebalf  of  the 
citizens  of  Gary,  Imtlana.  do  hereby  publidy 
pay  tribute  to  the  TMlestoB  Svcaiat  High 
School  Band  and  Willie  L.  Home,  Director, 
for  excellence  In  musical  interpretation  and 
performance. 

Section  I.  TTiis  leaoluthni  dudl  be  tn  fWl 
force  and  effect  frara  and  after  the  date  of 
passage. 

Adopted  by  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Gary,  Indiana,  this  3rd  day  of  Febru- 
ary, 1976. 


ILLEGAL  ALIENS:  RESTRICTINO 
EMPLOYMENT  IB  ONLY  PARTIAL 
SOLUTION 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOU8S  OIF  BEPBESENTATIVES 

Mondap,  March  1.  1976 

Mr,  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Supreme  Court  yesterday  hekl  in  De- 
eanas  against  Blc*  that  a  State  can  con- 
8tttQti(maIIy  prrtilbH  the  emidoyment  of 
illegal  aliens.  Ttie  Court  concluded  that 
Cattfomia  has  a  strong  interest  in  pro- 
tecting its  residents'  Jobs.  Tlie  unani- 
mous decision  written  by  Justice  Bren- 
xtau  noted: 

Knqjioyraent  ot  iliegal  Aliens  in  Ume  of 
high  nnemplnjiHt  deprives  clttsens  and 
laeslly  admitted  attens  of  Jobs;  aooeptauce 
by  illegal  aliens  ctf  Jobs  on  aub-«tandard 
terms  as  to  wages  and  wertdng  eondittons 
can  seriously  depress  wage  scales  and  work- 
ing conditions  of  oitleens  and  legally  ad- 
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mttted  alieBs;  and  en4>IoyineBt  of  Illegal 
■Uene  under  rntan  coBditkms  can  dimtnteh 
the  eCe^lveneas  of  labor  nnlona  These  local 
piiiliiMM  are  parttculaiiy  acute  in  California 
in  light  of  the  sigzilflcant  influx  into  that 
State  of  Illegal  aliens  from  neighboring 
Mexico. 

These  views  of  the  illegal  alien  prob- 
lem are  shared  by  most  observers  in- 
cluding residents  of  the  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  in  Queens,  N.Y.,  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent.  A  task 
force  composed  of  a  representative  group 
of  residents  recently  reported  that  the 
"combination  of  a  soaring  imemployment 
rate  among  citizens  and  the  shrinkage  of 
municipal  and  State  resources  has  made 
it  essential  that  Federal  policies  and 
practices  in  this  area  be  totally  re- 
evaluated." 

The  task  fwce  had  favorable  words  to 
say  about  the  outlawing  of  the  employ- 
ment of  Illegal  aliens.  It  found,  however, 
that  a  complete  solution  to  the  problem 
requires  a  fundamental  reorganization 
<tf  the  Federal  agencies  which  enforce 
the  immigration  laws.  The  ta^  force 
eoncloded  that  present  enforcement  ef- 
forts are  seriously  impeded  by  tlie  con- 
tradictory, outdated  and  inconsistent 
policies,  procedures  and  perspectives  of 
Justice's  Immigi-ation  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service,  and  State's  Visa  Office.  The 
eitiaens  group  recommended  that  a  sepa- 
rate, independent  agency  be  estabU^ied 
to  lodge  in  one  body  the  full  respon- 
sibility for  overseeing  aliens. 

In  October,  I  introduced  HJR.  10182, 
legislation  to  establish  the  Visa  and  Nat- 
uralization Administration.  This  bill  has 
received  bipartisan  support  in  the  House 
and  favorable  attention  from  public  in- 
terest groups.  It  win  be  reintroduced  tliis 
Wednesday  with  Hie  following  addi- 
tional  sponsors:    Representatives  Din- 

GELL.    OiLlCAN,    SCHEUEB,    DELLUUS.    YaT- 

RON,  Koch,  John  Burton,  and  McCor- 

MACK. 

I  invite  any  colleague  who  has  any 
questiaiis  or  is  kiterested  in  becoming  a 
sponsor  to  call  Gail  Armstrong  (52601). 
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VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY  CONTEST, 
VERMONT  WINNER 


HON.  JAMES  IL  JEFFORDS 


OMT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVrS 

Monday.  March  1.  1976 

Mr.  JEFPOSDe.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
reecntly  read  a  copy  of  the  speech  whidh 
won  the  Vermont  State  competition  for 
ttie  Voice  of  Democracy  Contest  spon- 
sored by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
and  Its  Ladies  AozUiary. 

The  speetdk  was  made  by  Freeman  W. 
Do^ie»  a  17-year-«id  resident  of  Tun- 
bridse.  Vt.  C^turing  the  Bleoatomlal 
spirit,  Mr.  Dodge  has  expressed  very 
articulately  the  responsibilities  of  Ameri- 
cans today,  in  relation  to  the  acctsu- 
plishments  of  our  ancestors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  anticipating  tiiat  Mr. 
Dodge's  comments  will  be  of  interest  to 
my  colleagues.  I  insert  them  in  the 
Recorb  at  this  time : 


1876-70  ^PW  VoKS  or  Dkjcockact  Scholaii- 
■KBP  PaoeaAic.  Vexmomt  Wxnmsr 
When     George     Washington,     Benjamin 
Franklin,  John  Adams  and  others  decided 


the  colonies  of  Knglan^  timm  in  Aaaerioe 
should  become  tree  and  taadepeadeat,  they 
were  not  itkerelj  thinking  of  lliwesiiis  and 
their  generation  but.  alaow  aU  l«t«re  genera- 
tions. 

Our  founding  fathers  realized  that  their 
native  lands,  mainly  England,  had  many 
faults.  These  men  were  Independents,  pio- 
neers of  new  thoughts  In  a  new  lead. 

Kngland  was  unjuet  in  laws  oonceraing 
religion  and  was  very  unfair  in  ita  eontrol 
over  the  colonies.  Britain  had  passed  many 
laws  on  which  we  had  no  say,  as  we  were 
not  allowed  a  representative  in  Parliameut. 
The  cry  arose.  "No  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation." At  this  point  men  who  became 
America's  founders  had  to  make  a  deftelon. 

This,  I  believe.  Is  where  our  MoentennJal 
heritage  begins.  They  realized  that  e«rtonles 
imder  England  bad  neither  true  democracy 
nor  representative  denaocracy.  These  men 
battled  constantly  with  their  eosiscience.  Was 
it  right  to  discard  their  heritage  in  England 
and  start  anew?  In  the  end  they  followed 
their  democratic  and  rtilgious  instincts.  They 
wanted  government  of  the  people.  They  felt 
that  everyone  should  hsve  a  rtgbt  to  choose 
his  own  religion. 

A  new  nation  had  to  be  formed. 

Men,  such  as  Patrick  Henry.  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  i^om  we 
think  of  today  as  statesmen,  were  actually 
revolutionaries  of  their  tins  They  Offered 
greatly  frcon  our  "revQtwMsnailes*  ot  today. 
however.  These  early  ssen  had  one  oommou 
cause  and  were  willing  to  and  did  devote 
moBt  of  their  Uves  to  the  cause  of  American 
freedom.  They  did  not  waste  time  proclaim- 
ing their  innocence  for  acts  committed  nor 
bargaining  for  les-ser  sentences  In  prisons  or 
even  their  lives.  It  was  quite  dear  they  had 
bnt  one  goal. 

In  Patrick  Henry's  famous  words  "But  as 
for  me  give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death"  and 
Nathan  Hale's  "I  regret  that  I  have  but  one 
Hfe  to  give  for  my  country",  find  the  thirst 
for  Independence  that  defied  any  fear  of 
death  itself.  That  was  devotion  to  a  cause. 
Few  persons,  today,  would  desaonstrate  such 
devotion.  Henry  and  Hale  spoke  the  thoughts 
of  many,  Irtciudlng  Ethan  AUen  and  our  own 
Green  Mountain  Boys  who  left  th^r  farms 
and  families  to  fight  for  the  Independence 
of  this  new  nation. 

As  the  bicentennial  approaches,  I  am  aware 
of  my  personal  responslbUtty  to  further  the 
ideals  of  these  forefathers.  One  cannot  look 
at  200  years  of  progress  In  hnmoB  freedom 
without  expressing  anssement.  pride  and  re- 
spect. One  is  compeUed  to  asswme  bis  fair 
share  of  responsibility  in  the  futaue. 

One  responsibility  Is  to  be  conscious  of 
and  active  In  all  current  affairs. 

Locally  in  the  grass  roots,  lies  the  first  and 
greatest  opportunity  to  be  alert  and  active. 
If  I  do  nos  discharge  my  lespuasibtttttes  at 
hOBM,  in  my  town  and  in  my  state,  I  wiB 
hardly  be  prepared  to  serve  my  nation  in 
oVtier  WBjrs. 

I  have  a  responsibiltty  to  be  knowledge- 
able about  all  cunent  state  issues  and  to 
SMtke  my  opinions  known  to  my  dtetrlct  rep- 
resentatives. 

National  government  is  what  It's  all  about. 
If  our  views  on  National  and  mtemational 
affairs  are  not  expressed,  our  government 
cannot  deal  d«nocratleal)y  with  our  nation's 
problems.  The  people,  as  wen  as  Congres- 
sional representatives,  antet  fee  alert  to 
changing  times  so  as  to  act  promptly  and 
effectively.  Further,  how  ean  other  nations 
deal  with  one  another  without  knowing  the 
true  opinions  of  the  people?  As  one  of  the 
people,  I  should  continnsiny  analyze  cmrent 
problems  and  make  my  opinions  known. 

There  are  many  forma  of  loyalty  to  a 
nation.  I  shoi^d  support  my  country  In 
any  way  possible,  when  I  believe  our  policies 
are  correct.  If  I  believe  our  nation's  policies 
are  wrong.  I  should  give  conetroetive  criti- 
cism whenever  possible. 

Both  forms  of  loyalty  should  be  practiced 
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from  local  level*  of  government  through  na- 
tional government. 

Our  founding  fathers  had  a  responsibility 
to  the  future.  Our  bicentennial  heritage 
means  our  responslbilltieH  to  the  past  and  to 
the  future. 

Our  founding  fathers  nuule  a  monuoneiited 
decision  300  years  ago.  They  choee  to  open  a 
new  nation  baeed  on  the  strength  of  indi- 
vidual freedom  in  a  collective  democracy. 
That  decision  means  today  that  I  must  strive 
to  preserve  their  Ideals  through  my  Indi- 
vidual willingness  to  act  for  the  common 
cause. 


KATHRYN  ANNE  GATES  WINS 
MARYLAND  VFW  VOICE  OF  DE- 
MOCRACY CONTEST 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENT.\TIVE8 
Monday.  March  1,  1976 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  and  its  Ladies  Auxiliary  annually 
r.ponsor  a  highly  competitive  contest  as 
part  of  its  Voice  or  Democracy  program. 
Five  hundred  thousand  secondary  school 
students  from  across  the  country  com- 
pete for  five  scholarship  prizes.  This  year, 
as  part  of  the  VFW's  Bicentennial  cele- 
bration, students  wrote  and  delivered 
speeches  on  the  theme  "What  Our  Bi- 
centennial Heritage  Means  to  Me." 

It  is  with  more  than  regional  pride 
that  I  call  to  your  attention  my  State's 
winning  contestant,  Kathryn  Anne 
Gates  of  Chesapeake  Beach,  Md.  The 
17-year-old  daughter  of  Lt.  Col.  Edward 
and  Mrs.  Joan  Gates  has  made  her  mark 
in  music,  drama  and  many  other  pur- 
suits. However,  by  her  ability  to  demon- 
.strate  in  words  what  all  Americans  feel 
but  cannot  always  articulate,  she  is 
extraordinary  for  her  age.  She  is  living 
proof  of  the  fact  that  America  is  alive 
and  well  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
many  young  people  today. 

I  invite  each  of  you  to  reflect  on  wliat 

this  wise  and  patriotic  younc  lady  has 

to  say  to  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  her 

prize- winning  speech  In  the  Rkcokd: 

What  Otm  Bicentennial  HnirrAr.E 

MXANS  TO  Me 

(By  Kathryn  Anne  Oatea) 

"These  are  the  times  that  try  men's  aouls." 
Today.  200  years  after  these  inspired  words 
were  written,  they  are  Just  as  relevant  as  they 
were  when  Thomas  Paine  first  put  them  on 
parchment.  The  United  States  has  gone 
through  trial  after  trial,  test  after  test,  and 
has  remained  unbeatable!  The  American 
.spirit  is  such  that  even  when  faced  with  in- 
surmountable odds,  it  triumphs.  This  Is  what 
oiur  Bicentennial  Heritage  means  to  me. 

During  the  17th  century,  people  came  from 
many  backgrounds  and  lifestyles  to  settle  In 
liorth  America.  These  men  and  women  estab- 
lished the  foundation  for  our  nation  In  that 
wilderness.  For  150  years  these  people 
struggled.  Some  turned  back,  some  grumbled 
and  complained,  but  many  more  enjoyed 
what  they  had  and  made  the  best  of  their 
.situation.  These  people  had  acquired  a  strong 
optimistic  view  of  life.  This  la  what  gave 
them  the  strength  to  overcome  the  never- 
ending  problems  that  confronted  them.  And 
this  optimism  has  been  handed  down  for  360 
years. 

How  could  a  relatively  small  group  of  un- 
trained colonial  mlnutemen  via  the  War  of 
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Independence  against  thousaiuls  of  regi- 
mented British  soldiers?  How  did  it  happen 
that  Jitst  when  all  seemed  lost,  a  leader  like 
George  Washington,  or  Abraham  Lincoln,  or 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  stepped  up  and  led 
the  American  people  to  victory?  How  could 
a  few  rebellious  colonies  in  the  wilderness 
become  one  of  the  world's  major  powers?  The 
American  nplrit  made  all  of  thene  Impossible 
dreams  realities. 

Today,  as  we  celebrate  our  nation's  bicen- 
tennial, there  are,  as  ever,  problems  t*  be 
overcome.  Inflation  Is  at  a  peak,  fuel  sup- 
plies are  limited,  and  unemployment  rates 
are  climbing,  but  this  U  AMERICA  I  The 
people  of  this  country  will  not.  after  200 
yearij,  dismiss  their  birthright,  their  heritage, 
simply  because  conditions  have  developed 
that  require  effort  and  cooperation  to  resolve. 
Americans  will  acknowledge  these  difficulties, 
and  careful  planning  and  execution  will  con- 
qiier  them. 

As  a  teenager  in  America  today,  I  under- 
stand the  difficulties  my  country  is  facing, 
but  I  have  great  faith  In  my  people.  I  know 
th&t  a  hundred  years  from  now,  my  chU« 
dren's  children  will  live  In  an  America  where 
Justice  and  equality  still  prevaU!  I,  too,  wlU 
contribute  my  time  and  talents  to  further- 
ing America's  ideals  and  spirit.  In  this  way, 
I  wUl  give  of  myself  so  that  future  genera- 
tions ol  Americans  may  know  the  same  kind 
of  national  pride  and  optimism  that  I  do. 

Yes,  these  times  will  try  men's  souls,  but 
all  great  things  must  be  fought  for  continu- 
ally! With  200  years  as  a  nation  behind  us 
and  all  eternity  before  us,  every  American 
sho\ild  feel  the  optimism  and  energetic  spirit 
that  Is  our  national  heritage.  I  am  an  Amer- 
ican and,  in  this  Bicentennial  year,  I  can  say 
with  no  reservations  that  my  heritage  is  the 
greatest  on  earth! 


March  1,  1976 


TERROR   BOMBINGS    DOUBLE 
YEARLY  SINCE  1073 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  CEOKOIA 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'E.S 

Monday,  March  1,  1976 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
£(peaker,  it  has  recently  become  almost  a 
commonplace  for  Federal  and  local  law 
enforcement  officials  to  warn  of  poten- 
tial terrorist  attacks  during  the  Bicen- 
tennial celebrations,  although  as  long 
ago  as  last  siuiuner  I  published  docu- 
mentary evidence  that  terrorist  and  pro- 
terrorist  support  groups  were  planning 
violent  actions  to  disrupt  the  Bicenten- 
nial. 

Now,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion ha.s  released  figures  showing  that 
the  number  of  terrorist  bombings  have 
doubled  each  year  since  1973.  According 
to  the  FBI,  there  were  24  bombings  at- 
tributable to  terrorist  activity  in  1973. 
45  terrorLst  bombings  in  1974,  and  a 
shocking  89  terrorist  blasts  In  1975.  Six 
persons  were  killed  In  the  bombings  and 
76  persons  were  Injured.  If  this  trend  is 
not  checked,  America  is  in  for  a  Bicen- 
tennial of  terror. 

In  reviewing  my  bombing  files,  my 
only  criticism  of  the  FBI's  report  is  that 
it  tends  to  err  on  the  side  of  caution.  For 
example,  the  victims  of  the  La  Ouardla 
Airport  bombing  are  clearly  not  in- 
cluded although  tliat  explasion  is  widely 
believed  to  have  been  committed  by 
Palestinian  Arab  terrorists,  although  no 
communique  was  issued.  Only  those  ex- 


plosions clearly  claimed  by  a  terrorist 
group  were  included. 

Tlie  FBI  Police  Bulletin,  volume  IV. 
No.  1,  also  contains  an  excellent  brief 
summary  of  the  currently  active  terror- 
ist organizations  wliich,  since  the  House 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  has  been 
abolislied  and  the  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  has  refused  to  assign 
staff  and  funds  for  an  internal  security 
subcommittee,  my  colleagues  who  are 
concerned  about  the  threat  of  terrorism 
will  And  useful: 

Yt;AR-ENO  SuMMAnv 
TRENDS 

Bombings  were  the  primary  terrorist  tactic 
la  this  country  last  year.  Tliere  were  89 
bombings  attributable  to  terrorist  activity  in 
1975.  as  compared  with  45  In  1974  and  24  in 
1973. 

Six  persons  died  in  terrorist-claimed  bomb- 
ings In  1975  and  76  persons  were  Injured. 
Five  other  deaths  were  reported  in  other 
types  of  terrorist  Incidents.  Monetary  dam- 
age reported  in  terrorists  bombings  exceeded 
2.7  million  dollars. 

The  New  World  Liberation  Front,  a  revo- 
lutionary group  operating  primarily  in  Cali- 
fornia, claimed  19  bombings  in  1975,  prinuir- 
lly  targeted  against  a  public  utility.  The 
Armed  Forces  of  Puerto  Rlcan  Liberation 
(FALN)  claimed  18  bombings,  targeted 
agaln.st  Government  and  corporate  targets. 
esi>eclaUy  banks,  in  New  York  City,  Chicago, 
and  Washington,  D.C. 

FAI.N 

The  Armed  Forces  of  Puerto  Rlcnu  Libera- 
tion, or  FALN,  took  credit  for  the  most  seri- 
ous terrorist  bombing  reported  in  1975:  tlie 
explosion  which  claimed  tour  lives  on  Janu- 
ary 24  at  the  Fraunces  Tavern  in  New  York 
City.  The  group  claimed  a  total  of  18  bomb- 
ings and  one  attempted  bombing  in  1975. 

The  capabilities  of  the  FALN  were  also 
illustrated  by  the  simultaneously  coordinbted 
attacks  against  "Yanki  government  aud  mo- 
nopoly capitalist  institutions"  in  New  YcHk, 
Chicago,  and  Washington,  D.C,  on  October  27. 
1975,  the  "first  anniversary  of  our  existence 
as  an  organization"  In  the  words  of  the  FALN 
communique  Issued  in  connection  with  these 
bombings.  (The  group's  first  claimed  bomb- 
ings^against  five  corporate  and  banking  tar- 
gets—took place  October  26,  1974.) 

Half  of  the  FALN-claimed  bombiiig.s  took 
place  In  New  York  in  1976,  and  half  were 
directed  against  banks.  Weekeiuls  or  Mondays 
before  business  hours  were  the  time  of  three- 
fourths  of  FALN  bombings.  The  group  has 
deuianded  independence  for  Puerto  Rico  and 
freedom  for  five  Puerto  Rlcan  "poUtlcal  pris- 
oners," nationalists  convicted  of  attiw:ks  on 
President  Tnunan  and  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  In  the  1950's. 

NEW    WORIA    LmERATION    FRONT 

The  New  World  Liberation  Front  (NWLPt 
claimed  19  bombings  anC  one  attempted 
bombing  in  1976;  aU  but  one  of  these  took 
place  in  California.  A  primary  target  of  this 
group  has  been  the  property  of  the  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Company.  The  NWLF  has 
not  shown  any  time  pattern  in  their  attacks, 
but  has  consistently  carried  out  actions 
almost  every  month  of  the  past  year. 

While  previous  NWLF  actions  have  at- 
tacked targets  connected  with  International 
issues,  i.e.,  boteU  leased  by  a  miUtinational 
corporation  In  protest  of  alleged  corporate 
actions  abroad,  recent  attacks  have  focused 
on  local  Issues.  Besides  demanding  cuts  la 
local  utility  rates  for  indlvldtuls.  as  opposed 
to  buslnessee,  recent  communiques  bav*  ooa- 
cemed  "poor  people's  health"  and  aotlotis  of 
San  Francisco  dty  government.  Credit  hM 
been  taken  In  NWLF  oommunlque*  for  ftxir 
recent  automobile  bombings  In  San  Fraa- 
cteco,  aimed  at  police. 
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WBATHXB  vNDBuaomro 

This  self-4lescrUied  "gueirlUa  organlu- 
tlon"  of  "communist  women  aiMl  men,  un- 
derground In  the  United  States"  claimed 
tbne  Iwmblngs,  and  one  attempt.  In  1076. 
The  first  Weather  Underground  (WU)  bomb- 
ing, on  January  29,  was  against  the  State 
Department  in  Washington,  D.C.  At  the  same 
time,  another  WU-4Slalmed  bomb  failed  to  go 
off  at  a  Department  of  Defense  faculty  in 
Oakland,  California. 

On  June  16,  tlie  group  claimed  the  bomb- 
ing of  a  New  York  City  bank  and  on  Sep- 
tember 5,  a  bombing  that  caused  $150,000 
damage  at  the  Kennecott  Copper  Building  in 
Salt  Lake  City  was  claimed  by  the  WU.  This 
bomb  bad  been  placed  in  a  ladies'  room;  the 
State  Department  bomb  had  also  been  placed 
In  a  wall  with  access  from  a  ladies'  room. 

WU  published  four  issues  of  its  newletter, 
Osavoatomie,  in  1976,  and  its  aboveground 
support  arm,  Pralile  Fire  Organizing  Com- 
mittee, also  issued  a  publication,  Ground- 
nocll.  The  group  demanded:  "Stop  U.S.  aid 
to  the  Junta  in  CbUe"  in  the  communique 
claiming  the  Salt  Lake  City  bombing  and 
each  issue  of  Osawatomie  has  said  of  the 
Bicentennial:  "The  rulers  have  set  the  time 
for  the  party;  let  us  bring  the  fireworks." 
OTHEa  caouFB 

Pour  other  revolutionary-type  groups 
claimed  significant  bombing  activities  in 
1976.  Safeway  grocery  stores  have  been  the 
targets  of  two  groups.  The  George  Jackson 
Brigade  claimed  four  bombings  In  Washing- 
ton State,  half  against  Safeway.  The  EmUlano 
Z^)ata  Unit  (EZU)  took  credit  for  three 
Safeway  bombings  (and  one  Bank  of  America 
bombing)  in  the  San  Francisco  area  since 
the  end  of  October,  1975.  One  EZU  com- 
munique spoke  of  children  suffering  from 
malnutrition  and  threatened:  "We  will  kill 
to  protect  our  children." 

The  Red  Guerrilla  Family  claimed  three 
bombings  In  California  In  March,  April,  and 
July,  targeting  Government  in  two  cases.  In 
Denver,  Colorado,  the  Continental  Revolu- 
tionary Army  (CRA)  took  credit  for  four 
bombings  in  1975  against  primarily  Govern- 
ment targets.  The  last  CRA  communique 
attacked  UJS.  activities  aboad — ^In  Panama, 
Chile,  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  and  North  Vietnam. 

Black  Liberation  Army  (BIiA)  activity  in 
1975  was  limited  to  four  escape  attempts. 
A  major  portion  of  the  group  is  incarcerated 
for  the  numerous  attacks  on  police  and  bank 
robberies  that  have  been  linked  to  the  BLA 
since  1971.  One  of  these  Jallbreak  attempts, 
on  May  25  In  New  York  City,  resulted  In  the 
death  of  a  BLA  member  when  his  bed-sheet 
rope  broke  during  a  ten-story  descent  to  the 
ground. 

INDIAN   MILITARTS 

Indian  occupants  of  two  vehicles  were 
arrested  November  14,  1976,  by  Oregon  State 
Police  at  Ontario,  Oregon,  after  an  exchange 
of  gunfire  with  an  officer.  It  was  later  deter- 
mined that  Leonard  Peltier,  charged  with 
the  June  26,  1975,  murder  of  two  FBI  Agents, 
had  been  Involved  In  this  Incident  and  had 
escaped.  Peltier  was  later  arrested  In  Canada. 

Timing  devices  and  other  bomb  compo- 
nents were  foimd  In  the  two  vehicles,  along 
with  nine  high-powered  rifles,  some  with 
serial  numbers  obliterated,  two  police-type 
shotguns,  and  three  heavy  caliber  pistols. 
Seven  fifty-pound  cases  of  dynamite  were 
seized  and  there  were  indications  the  indl- 
vidujJs  involved  were  interested  in  Bicenten- 
nial activities. 

American  Indian  Movement  (AIM)  leader 
Dennis  Banks  has  said,  on  December  16,  1974, 
in  a  Sacramento,  California,  television  inter- 
view, that  a  goal  of  AIM  Is  to  "stop  the 
Bicentennial  celebration."  Another  AIM 
leader  Vernon  BeUecourt,  said  In  a  March  15, 
1973,  speech  at  Berkeley,  California,  that  "by 
1976,  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
ti  the  U.8.,  AIM  wUl  be  powerful  enough  to 
blow  out  the  candles  on  the  birthday  cake." 
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HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or    NEW    TOKK 

Tin  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  1.  1976 

Mr.  WYDLER.  iSr.  Speaker,  for  the 
third  consecutive  year.  I  will  again  spon- 
sor my  senior  citizen  intern  program  for 
older  Americans  in  the  "Fabulous  Fiftti 
Congressional  District." 

This  year's  program  will  be  held  from 
May  3  through  May  14  in  Washington, 
D.C,  and  is  designed  to  provide  two 
senior  citizen  representatives  from  within 
the  disti'ict  to  personally  study  pending 
legislation  of  interest  to  the  elderly  and 
learn  more  about  Federal  programs  and 
policies  affecting  all  senior  citizens. 

Anyone  65  years  of  age  or  older  who 
lives  in  the  "Fabulous  Fifth  District"  is 
eligible.  As  in  the  past  2  years,  interns 
should  be  nominated  in  a  letter  from  an 
organized  senior  citizen  club  or  commu- 
nity organization.  The  letter  should  pro- 
vide the  name,  address  and  telephone 
number  of  the  individual  and  state  his 
or  her  qualifications  and  background. 
This  nomination  should  be  submitted  to 
my  district  office  at  150  Old  Coimtry 
Road.  Mineola,  N.Y.  11501,  no  later  than 
April  12,  1976. 

Selections  will  be  made  by  a  panel  of 
judges  representing  the  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District  and  Nassau  County  older 
American  organizations. 

During  their  2-week  stay  in  Washing- 
ton, each  intern  will  receive  compensa- 
tion In  the  amount  of  $200  to  cover  the 
cost  of  food  and  lodging.  Also,  each  wiU 
be  provided  with  round-trip  air  trans- 
portation to  Washington,  D.C. 

INCOME  TAX  OVERPAYMENT  PBOTECTION  FOR 
OLDER   AMERICANS 

In  an  effort  to  assist  all  "Fabulous 
Fifth  Congressional  District"  older 
Americans  with  their  income  tax  re- 
turns, I  have  Included  in  this  report  a 
special  checklist  of  itemized  deductions 
and  tax  relief  measures  for  individual 
taxpayers  which  has  been  developed  by 
Congress. 

TTie  checklist,  covering  everything 
from  pertinent  and  helpful  information 
on  medical  and  dental  expenses,  insur- 
ance premiums,  and  retirement  income 
credit  should  be  of  immense  help  in  bet- 
ter understanding  our  tax  law  and  tax 
form.  It  will  also  serve  as  a  safeguard 
for  taxpayers  who  may  not  be  completely 
current  in  tax  relief  provisions. 

The  handy  checklist  can  also  be  used 
by  Individuals  to  determine  whether  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  compute  their 
tax  return  on  an  itemized  deduction  basis 
or  on  the  basis  of  tax  tables. 

Older  American  taxpayers  who  dis- 
cover that  they  have  overpaid  their 
taxes  in  previous  years  have  recourse  in 
that  they  may  file  an  amended  return — 
form  1040X,  to  claim  deductions  initially 
overlooked.  The  form  must  be  filed 
within  3  years  after  the  original  return 


was  due  or  filed,  or  within  2  years  after 
the  tax  was  paid.  wfaleheTer  Is  later: 

CHEGKUBT      or      ITEMKED      DUIUCl'lUMB      FOR 

SCHEDTTUB  A   (FOKM  1040) 

MEDICAL  Ain>  DnrtAL  EXPENSES 

Medical  and  dental  espenaea  (unreim- 
bursed by  insurance  or  otherwlae)  are  de- 
ductible to  the  extent  that  they  exceed  3% 
of  a  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  Income  (line 
16.  Form  1040). 

INSURANCE    PREMIUMS 

One-half  of  medical,  hospital  or  health  in- 
Biu-ance  premiums  are  deductible  (up  to 
$150)  without  regard  to  the  3%  limitation 
for  other  medical  expenses.  The  remainder  of 
these  premiums  can  be  deducted,  but  Is  sub- 
jected to  the  3%  rule. 

DRUGS   AND    MEDICINSS 

Included  in  medical  expenses  (subject  to 
3'o  rule)  but  only  to  extent  exceeding 
1%  of  adjusted  gross  income  (line  16,  Form 
1040). 

OTHER    MEmCAL    EXPENSES 

Other  allowable  medical  and  dental  ex- 
pense (subject  to  3'^/c  limitation) : 

Abdominal  supports  (prescribed  by  a 
doctor) . 

Acupuncture  services. 

Ambulance  hire. 

Anesthetist. 

Arch  supports  (prescribed  by  a  doctor) . 

Artificial  limbs  and  teeth. 

Back  supports  (prescribed  by  a  doctor) . 

Braces. 

Capital  expenditures  for  medical  purposes 
(e.g.,  elevator  for  persons  with  a  heart  ail- 
ment)— deductible  to  the  extent  that  the 
cost  of  the  capital  expenditure  exceeds  the 
increase  in  value  to  your  home  because  of  the 
capital  expenditure.  Taxpayer  should  have 
an  independent  appraisal  made  to  reflect 
clearly  the  Increase  in  value. 

Cardiographs. 

Chiropodist. 

Chiropractor. 

Christian  Science  practitioner,  authorized. 

Convale-scent  home  (for  medical  treatment 
only) . 

Crutches. 

Dental  services  (e.g.,  cleaning,  X-ray,  flU- 
ing  teeth). 

Dentures. 

Dermatologist. 

Eyeglasses. 

Pood  or  bevertiges  specially  prescribed  by 
a  physician  (for  treatment  of  illness,  and  in 
addition  to,  not  as  substitute  for,  regular 
diet;   physician's  statement  needed) . 

Gynecologist. 

Hearing  aids  aud  batteries. 

Home  Health  Services. 

Hospital  expenses. 

Insulin  treatment. 

Invalid  chair. 

Lab  tests. 

Lip  reading  lessons  (designed  to  overcome 
a  handicap). 

Neurologist. 

Nursing  services  (for  medical  care.  Includ- 
ing nurse's  board  paid  by  you) . 

Occupational  therapist. 

Ophthalmologist. 

Optician. 

C^tometrist. 

Oral  sm-gery. 

Osteopath,  licensed. 

Pediatrician. 

Physical  examinations. 

Physician. 

Physical  therapist. 

Podiatrist. 

Psychoanalyst. 

Psychologist. 

Psychotherapy. 

Radliu[i  therapy. 

Sacroiliac  belt    (presented  by  a  doctor). 

Seeing-eye  dog  and  maintenance. 

Speech  therapist. 
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Splints. 

Supplementary  medical  Insurance  (Part 
B)   under  Medicare. 

Surgeon. 

Telephone/teletype  special  communica- 
tions equipment  for  the  deaf. 

Transportation  expenses  for  medical  pur- 
poses (7<  per  mile  plusi>anclng  and  tolls  or 
actual  fares  for  taxi,  buses,  etc.) . 

Vaccines. 

Vitamins  prescribed  by  a  doctor  (but  not 
taken  as  a  food  supplement  or  to  preserve 
general  health). 

Wheelchairs. 

Whirlpool  baths  for  medical  purposes. 

X-rays. 

TAXES 

Real  estate. 

State  and  local  gasoline. 

Oeneral  sales. 

State  and  local  Income. 

Personal  property. 

If  sales  tax  tables  are  used  In  arriving  at 
your  deduction,  you  may  add  to  the  amount 
shown  In  the  tax  tables  only  the  sales  tax 
paid  on  the  purchase  of  five  classes  of  Items : 
automobiles,  airplanes,  boats,  mobile  homes, 
and  materials  used  to  build  a  new  home 
when  you  are  your  own  contractor. 

When  using  the  sales  tax  tables,  add  to 
your  adjusted  gross  Income  any  nontaxable 
Income  (e.g.,  Social  Security,  Veterans'  pen- 
sion or  compensation  payments,  Ballroad 
Retirement  annuities,  women's  compen- 
sation, untaxed  portion  of  long-term  ci4>ltal 
gains,  recovery  of  costs,  dividends  exclusion. 
Interest  on  municipal  bonds,  unemployment 
compensation  and  public  assistance  pay- 
ments) . 

CHILO  AND  DISABLED  DEPENDENT  CASE  EXPENSES 

A  taxpayer  who  maintains  a  household  may 
claim  a  deduction  for  employment-related 
expenses  Incurred  In  obtaining  care  for  a  ( 1 ) 
dependent  who  Is  under  16,  (2)  physically  or 
mentally  disabled  dependent,  or  (3)  disabled 
spouse.  The  maximum  allowable  deduction 
Is  $400  a  month  ($4,800  a  year).  As  a  general 
rule,  employment-related  expenses  are  de- 
ductible only  If  incxirred  for  services  for  a 
qualifying  individual  In  the  taxpayer's 
household.  However,  an  exception  exists  for 
child  care  expenses  (as  distinguished  from  a 
disabled  dependent  or  a  disabled  spouse). 
In  this  case,  expenses  outside  the  household 
(e.g..  day  care  expenditures)  are  deductible, 
but  the  maximum  deduction  is  $200  per 
month  for  one  child,  $300  per  month  fc»'  two 
children,  and  $400  per  month  for  three  or 
more  children. 

When  a  taxpayer's  adjiuted  gross  Income 
(line  IS,  Form  1040)  exceeds  $18,000,  the 
deduction  is  reduced  by  $1  for  each  $2  of 
Income  above  this  amount.  For  further  In- 
formation about  child  and  dependent  care 
deductions,  see  Publication  503,  Child  Care 
and  Disabled  Dependent  Care,  available  free 
at  Internal  Revenue  oiBces. 
Other  tax  relief  metuurea  for  older  Americatu 
(Required    to    file    a    tax    retvim    If    gross 

Income  is  at  least) 
Filing  statvis: 

Single  (under  age  66) $2,360 

Single  (age  66  or  older) 3,100 

Qualifying  wldow(er)   under  66  with 

dependent  child 2,660 

Qualifying  widow(er)  65  or  older  with 

dependent  child 3,400 

Married  couple  (both  spouses  under 

65)   filing  Jointly 3,400 

Married  couple  (1  spouse  66  years  or 

older)  filing  Jointly 4,160 

Married  couple  (both  spouses  66  or 

older)    filing  Jointly 4,900 

Married  filing  separately 760 

Additional  Personal  Exemption  for  Age. — 
Besides  the  regular  $750  exemption  allowed 
a  taxpayer,  a  husband  and  wife  who  are  66 
or  older  on  the  last  day  of  the  taxable  year 
are  each  entitled  to  an  additional  exemption 
of  9750  because  of  age. 
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Too  are  considered  66  on  the  day  before 
your  66tb  birthday.  TInu,  If  your  SBth  birth- 
day is  on  Jannary  1, 1076,  you  will  be  entitled 
to  the  additional  $750  personal  exemption 
because  of  age  for  your  1975  Federal  income 
tax  return. 

Tax  Credit  for  Personal  Exemptions. — In 
addition  to  the  $760  personal  exemption,  a 
tax  credit  of  $30  is  available  for  a  taxpayer, 
qjouse.  and  each  dependent.  No  additional 
$30  credit  is  available,  however,  because  of 
age  or  blindness. 

Multiple  Support  Agreements. — In  general, 
a  person  may  be  claimed  as  a  dependent  of 
another  taxpayer,  provided  five  tests  are  met. 
(1)  Support,  (2)  gross  Income,  (3)  member 
of  household  or  relationship,  (4)  citizenship, 
and  (5)  separate  return.  But  In  some  cases, 
two  or  more  Individuals  provide  support  for 
an  individual,  and  no  one  has  contributed 
more  than  half  the  person's  support.  How- 
ever, It  still  may  be  possible  for  one  of  the 
Individuals  to  be  entitled  to  a  $760  depend- 
ency deduction  if  the  following  requirements 
are  met  for  multiple  support : 

1.  Two  or  more  persons — any  one  of  whom 
could  claim  the  person  as  a  dependent  If  It 
were  not  for  the  support  test — together  con- 
tribute more  than  half  of  the  dependent's 
support. 

2.  Any  one  of  those  who  Individually  con- 
tribute more  than  10^  of  the  mutual  de- 
pendent's support,  hut  only  one  of  them,  may 
claim  the  dependency  deduction. 

3.  Each  of  the  others  must  file  a  written 
statement  that  he  will  not  claim  the  de- 
pendency deduction  for  that  year.  The  state- 
ment must  be  filed  with  the  income  tax  re- 
turn of  the  person  who  claims  the  depend- 
ency deduction.  Form  2120  (Multiple  Support 
Declaration)  may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Sale  of  Personal  Residence  by  Elderly  Tax- 
payers.— A  taxpayer  may  elect  to  exclude 
from  gross  income  part,  or  under  certain 
circumstances,  all  of  the  gain  from  the  sale 
of  his  personal  residence,  provided: 

1.  He  was  65  or  older  before  the  date  of 
the  sale,  and 

2.  He  owned  and  occupied  the  property  as 
his  personal  residence  for  a  period  totaling  at 
least  5  years  within  the  8-year  period  end- 
ing on  the  date  of  the  sale. 

Taxpayers  meeting  these  two  requirements 
may  elect  to  exclude  the  entire  gain  from 
gross  Income  If  the  adjusted  sales  price  of 
their  residence  Is  $20,000  or  less.  (This  elec- 
tion can  only  be  made  once  during  a  tax- 
payer's lifetime.)  If  the  adjusted  sales  price 
exceeds  $20,000,  an  election  may  be  made  to 
excUtde  part  of  the  gain  based  on  a  ratio  of 
$20,000  over  the  adjusted  sales  price  of  the 
residence.  Form  2119  (Sale  or  Exchange  of 
Personal  Residence)  Is  helpful  In  determin- 
ing what  gain,  If  any,  may  be  excluded  by 
an  elderly  taxpayer  when  be  sells  his  home. 

Additionally,  a  taxpayer  may  elect  to 
defer  reporting  the  gain  on  the  sale  of  bis 
personal  residence  If  within  18  months  be- 
fore or  18  months  after  the  sale  he  buys 
and  occupies  another  residence,  the  cost  of 
which  equals  or  exceeds  the  adjusted  sales 
price  of  the  old  residence.  Additional  time 
Is  allowed  If  (1)  you  construct  the  new 
residence  or  (2)  you  were  on  active  duty  in 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  Publication  523  (Tax 
Information  on  Selling  Tour  Home)  may 
also  be  helpful. 

Retirement  Income  Credit. — To  qualify 
for  the  retirement  income  credit,  you  must 
(a)  be  a  U.S.  citizen  or  resident,  (b)  have 
received  earned  Income  in  excess  of  $600  in 
each  of  any  10  calendar  years  before  1975, 
and  (c)  have  certain  types  of  qualifying 
"retirement  Income."  Five  types  of  Income — 
pensions,  annuities,  interest,  and  dividends 
Included  on  line  16,  Form  1040,  and  gross 
rents  from  Schedule  E,  Part  11,  column 
(b) — qxialify  for  the  retirement  Income 
credit. 
The  credit  Is  16  ','r  of  the  lesser  of: 
1.  A  taxpayer's  qualifying  retirement  In- 
come, or 
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a.  $1,524  ($2,286  for  a  Joint  return  where 
boih  tazpayen  are  66  or  older)  minus  the 
total  of  nontaxable  pensions  (such  as  Social 
Security  benefits  or  Railroad  Retirement  an- 
nuities) and  earned  inoome  (depending  upon 
the  taxpayers  age  and  the  amount  of  aay 
earnings  he  may  have) . 

If  the  taxpayer  Is  under  62,  the  $1,514 
figure  is  reduced  by  the  amount  of  earned 
Income  In  excess  of  $900.  For  persons  at  least 
62  years  old  but  less  than  72,  this  amount  Is 
reduced  by  one-half  of  the  earned  Income  In 
excess  of  $1,200  up  to  $1,700,  plus  the  total 
amoimt  over  $1,700.  Persons  72  and  over  are 
not  subject  to  the  earned  Income  limitation. 

Schedule  R  Is  used  for  taxpayers  who  claim 
the  retirement  income  credit. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  will  also 
compute  the  retirement  income  credit  for  a 
taxpayer  if  he  has  requested  that  IRS  com- 
pute his  tax,  he  answers  the  questions  for 
columns  A  and  B,  and  he  completes  lines  2 
and  6  on  Schedule  R — ^relating  to  the  amoimt 
of  his  Social  Seciuity  benefits.  Railroad  Re- 
tirement annuities,  earned  Income,  and 
qualifying  retirement  income  (pensions,  an- 
nuities. Interest,  dividends,  and  rents).  The 
taxpayer  should  also  write  "RIC"  on  line  17, 
Form  1040. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  SECUUTT  PROGRAM  AIDS  SENIORS 

Another  Federal  prognmi.  Supple- 
mental Security  Income — SSI — is  de- 
signed to  help  needy  older  Americans  and 
provides  monthly  Federal  checks  to  per- 
sons who  are  65  years  of  age  or  older,  are 
blind,  or  disabled. 

In  1974,  the  supplemental  security  in- 
come program  took  the  place  of  the  for- 
mer Federal-State  assistance  programs 
for  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  persons.  Its 
basic  concept  is  to  assure  that  every- 
body who  is  65  or  older,  or  blind,  or  dis- 
abled, has  a  regular  cash  income  every 
month.  Those  who  do  not  have  enough 
income  fnnn  other  sources,  such  as  pri- 
vate pensions  or  socisd  security  checks, 
can  get  SSI  checks  as  a  supplement.  Even 
with  the  payments,  a  person  can  own  a 
home  or  car  of  reasonable  value,  have 
some  savings  and  earnings  from  work. 

During  the  calendar  year  1975,  $694,- 
370,000  in  SSI  benefits  were  funneled  into 
the  State  of  New  York.  Nassau  Coimty 
received  $20,831,000  for  the  aged,  blind, 
or  disabled. 

SSI  checks  can  be  as  much  as  $157.70 
for  an  individual  or  $236.60  for  a  couple. 
Matching  these  payments  in  State  funds 
could  be  as  much  as  $61  for  an  individual 
living  independently  and  $76  for  a  couple. 
All  benefits  are  dependent  on  the  in- 
dividual situation  of  the  applicant  and 
are  computed  accordingly.  Persons  eligi- 
ble for  SSI  payments  may  also  qualify  for 
medicaid,  which  pays  health  care  ex- 
penses. 

Individuals  who  are  not  currently  re- 
ceiving SSI  benefits  and  believe  they  may 
be  eligible  should  contact  their  nearest 
Social  Security  Administration  office. 
Two  offices  are  conveniently  available  in 
our  immediate  area:  59  North  Main 
Street,  Freeport,  N.Y.  11520  and  One  Sta- 
tion Plaza  North,  Mineola,  N.Y.  11501. 

As  your  Congressman  I  will  also  be 
happy  to  assist  you  in  any  way  that  I 
can.  You  can  write  me  at  my  district 
office.  150  Old  Coimtry  Road,  Mineola, 
N.Y.  11501,  or  my  "Washington  ofBce, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
•D.C.  20515. 

ELIGIBZUTY    FOR    SARNED    INCOMX    CREDIT 

Older  Americans  in  the  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District  should  be  aware  of  the 
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special  payment  or  credit  available  under 
the  recently  enacted  Tax  Reduction  Act 
ot  1975. 

This  payment,  called  the  earned  in- 
corae  credit.  Is  available  to  persims  with 
total  incomes  of  less  than  $iB,000  during 
1975  and  the  payment  can  amount  up  to 
$400.  Total  income  includes  earned  in- 
come from  salaries,  wages,  tips  or  other 
anployee  compensation,  and  self-em- 
ployment eaminas. 

For  individuals  with  incomes  up  to 
$4,000,  the  refundable  credit  is  10  percent 
of  their  earned  income  only,  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $400.  Qualified  workers  with  in- 
comes between  $4,000  and  $8,000  also  are 
entitled  to  the  credit,  but  the  amount 
of  the  payment  decreases  $1  for  every  $10 
of  earned  income  or  adjusted  gross  in- 
come over  $4,000.  No  credit  Is  allowable 
for  those  with  inccHnes  of  $8,000  or  more. 

In  addition  to  the  income  requirement, 
taxpayers  must  have  maintained  a  home 
in  tlie  United  States  for  the  entire  year 
for  themselves  and  at  least  one  depend- 
ent child  who  was  under  19  years  of  age 
or  a  full-time  student. 

Additional  Information  on  this  pro- 
gram can  be  found  in  the  1975  Federal 
tax  package,  mstiled  to  all  taxpayers. 
Other  individuals  should  contact  the  Ma- 
ternal Revenue  Service  for  a  copy  of  free 
publication  596,  entitled  "Tax  Benefit  for 
Low-Income  Individuals."  &i  Nassau 
County,  the  tel^hone  number  is  248- 
3620. 


HEALTH  CARE  COSTS  AND  THEIR 
CONTAINMENT 


HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1,  1979 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cost  of 
health  care  is  rising  at  almost  1'/^  times 
the  rate  for  other  goods  and  services  in 
our  economy.  Various  explanations  for 
this  phenomenon  have  been  offered.  Some 
experts  say  that  the  medical  estaUlsh- 
ment  is  too  de];>endent  on  hospital-based 
care — a  type  of  care  which  has  been  en- 
couraged by  Federal  programs  such  as 
medicare  and  medicaid  and  the  HiU- 
Burton  construction  bills.  Others  suggest 
that  the  breakthroughs  in  medical  tech- 
nology, which  enhance  doctors'  capabil- 
ities to  sustain  life,  are  too  costly  and  are 
draining  resources  from  other  sectors  of 
the  medical  services  system.  Clearly  a 
drastic  reevaluation  and  restructuring  of 
our  approach  to  providing  health  care  Is 
needed. 

The  materials  Inserted  below  present 
two  analyses  of  the  problem  of  contain- 
ing health  care  costs:  In  an  article  that 
appeared  in  the  Deliver  Post  on  Janu- 
ary 18,  1976,  Dr.  Benry  Foley,  executive 
director  of  Colorado's  Department  of 
Social  Services,  and  his  associate,  Mr. 
MIchad  Shonbrun,  explore  how  the 
structure  of  our  medical  care  system  con- 
tributes to  increased  costs;  and  Dr.  Ken- 
neth Piatt,  director  of  the  Colorado 
fV>undatlon  for  Medical  Care,  testifies 
before  the  House  Commeroe  Oommittee's 
Health  Subcommittee  atxmt  how  physi- 
cians are  getting  control  of  medical  care 
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prices  through  the  establishment  of 
PSRO's. 

I  believe  these  discussions  will  be  use- 
ful to  my  colleagues  and  to  members  of 
the  public  who  are  deeply  concerned 
about  this  issue. 

The  articles  follow: 

(From  the  Denver  Poet,  Jan.  18,  1976] 
A  Plan  To  Contkol  High  Hospital  Costs 
(By  Henry  A.  Foley  and  Michael  Schonbrun) 

Americans  paid  a  health  bUl  of  $118.4  bU- 
lion  In  the  last  fiscal  year. 

This  year  the  Medicare -Medicaid  portion 
of  that  bUl  wlU  grow  to  $26  blUion.  Next 
year  the  Medicaid  budget  will  have  increased 
$5.4  blUion  and  addtlonal  annual  Increases 
are  expected  to  result  in  a  $52  billion  Medl- 
care-Medloald  bUl  in  fiscal  year  1981. 

Since  1970,  public  and  private  health  ex- 
penditures have  increased  43  per  cent.  Ctov- 
emment  figiues  reveal  that  the  rate  of  In- 
flation in  hospital  costs  is  approaching  16 
per  cent.  This  rate  Is  greater  than  that  for 
any  of  the  other  major  components  in  the 
health  index:  physician  fees,  dental  fees,  or 
drug  charges. 

A  recent  siurvey  shows  that  more  than  half 
of  the  country's  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 
plans  lost  money  In  the  first  six  months  of 
1975  and  that  private  insurors  are  seeking 
premium  increases  ranging  from  10  to  60 
per  cent  to  cover  the  increasing  costs  of 
claims. 

The  purpose  of  reciting  this  rather  de- 
pressing litany  of  statistics  is  to  make  the 
point  that  the  regulation  of  health  costs — 
whether  imposed  by  private  or  public  agen- 
cies, is  going  to  become  an  issue  of  Increasing 
national  concern  in  the  late  1970s — whether 
or  not  a  national  health  Insurance  program 
is  adc^ted. 

There  are  several  causes  for  this  rampant 
inflation  in  the  health  care  field,  especially 
in  hospital  costs,  and  they  are  Inherent  In 
the  way  the  present  medical  care  system  Is 
organized  and  financed.  The  problem  is  struc- 
tural, not  conspiratorial. 

First,  hospital  cost  overruns  are  not  pen- 
alized by  the  reimbursement  system  utilized 
for  77  at  CoI(H«do's  86  hospitals.  High  costs 
are  generated  by  unnecessary  duplication  of 
services  and  a  surplus  of  hospital  beds.  Un- 
deruttlizatlon  of  faculties  Is  not  only  costly, 
but  also  results  In  a  low  quality  of  patient 
care. 

Consumers  frequently  lack  the  opportunity 
and  the  Information  to  judge  the  prices  and 
quality  of  health  services  and  the  incentive 
to  shop  around  because  they  believe  it  wiU  be 
their  Insurance  (not  "their  own  money") 
which  will  pay  the  charges. 

The  reimbursement  system  for  hospitals 
In  Colorado  Is  based  on  "reasonable  costs" 
paid  retrospectively.  It  is  an  open-ended  sys- 
tem with  no  celling  or  constraints.  As  ad- 
ministered in  Colorado  and  elsewhere  In  the 
country,  "reasonable  costs"  have  been  largely 
whatever  the  hospital  has  claimed. 

Second,  studies  conducted  by  governmental 
and  private  health  planners  of  bed  capacity 
and  community  need  have  all  consistently 
found  that  metropolitan  Denver  is  "over- 
bedded."  Their  estimates  for  metropolitan 
Denver  In  1975  ran^  from  420  to  872  unnec- 
essary hospital  beds,  beds  which,  Kttmt  ac- 
counting for  reasonable  fluctuation  in  utill- 
Eatlon,  are  not  necessary  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  community.  Because  of  the  high  pro- 
portion of  flxed  costs  for  hospitals — salaries 
of  full-time,  highly  trained  personnel  re- 
quired for  patient-support  services  and  day- 
to-day  operations  (nurses,  pharmacists,  lab 
techs,  administrators,  comptrollers),  wages 
for  maintenance  personnel,  financing  costs 
accompanying  the  purchase  of  new  medical 
equipment  and  the  construction  of  new  fa- 
cilities— the  cost  of  maintaining  an  empty 
hospital  bed  has  been  reasonable  estimated 
at  from  60  to  75  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
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maintaining  an  ocotq>ied  bed.  In  Denver,  the 
cost  of  an  unoccupied  bed  has  been  conserva- 
tively astlmatfld  at  $80,000  per  year. 

If  the  range  at  eatJmatee  regarding  the  ex- 
tent of  "overbeddedness"  is  accurate  (there 
appears  to  be  no  countervailing  evidence), 
the  annual  cost  to  Colorado  health  consum- 
ers is  between  $12.6  and  $22.6  mlUion.  Coln- 
cidentally,  the  latter  estimate  of  $22.6  mU- 
lion  in  unnecessary  costs  is  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  the  total  costs  of  providing  In-patient 
hospital  care  for  all  Medicaid  beneficiaries 
in  the  state. 

Third,  informed  consiuner  decisionmaking, 
one  of  the  basic  reasons  why  the  free  market 
system  has  been  so  successful  in  this  country, 
is  essentially  absent  from  the  health  market- 
place. The  decision  to  enter  a  hospital,  to 
have  a  certain  medication  prescribed,  or  to 
have  specific  medical  procedures  performed, 
are  choices  which  are  not  made  primarily  by 
the  patient. 

In  addition,  when  the  health  of  a  loved  one 
is  at  stake,  usual  patterns  of  consumer  be- 
havi<»  regarding  the  purchase  of  an  expen- 
sive good  or  service  evaporate — time  consid- 
erations and  the  opinions  of  experts  then  be- 
come of  paramount  importance.  The  desire  to 
shop  around  for  the  best  price  or  to  look  for 
an  item  of  equivalent  quaUty  but  at  a  lower 
cost  is  not  a  major  force  in  the  health  mar- 
ketplace. 

Fourth,  the  pervasiveness  of  health  insur- 
ance In  the  United  States  (recent  sxirveys 
Indicate  approximately  between  70  and  80 
per  cent  of  Americans  have  some  form  of 
health  Insurance)  also  undercuts  Mm  usual 
economic  considerations  regarding  the  pur- 
chase of  goods  and  services.  When  the  possi- 
ble need  for  health  care  services  is  raised,  the 
typical  consumer  question — "is  this  particu- 
lar good  or  service  worth  the  cost  to  me?" — 
is  replaced  by  the  response  made  by  the 
patient  (or  by  the  hetath  provider  prescrib- 
ing the  health  service) — "the  m<mthly  in- 
surance premiimis  are  being  paid  regardless 
of  my  utilization  of  health  services.  I  may  as 
weU  get  my  money's  worth." 

This  common  but  faUacious  assumption 
that  insurance  premium  levels  are  unafl'ected 
by  claims  made  or  actual  utilization  levels 
shields  the  consumers  or  providers  acting  on 
the  behalf  of  patients  (as  is  the  more  usual 
case  In  the  health  field  t  from  recognizing 
the  future  cost  implications  of  their  actions. 

Hospital  rates  in  Colorado  are  among  the 
highest  in  the  western  ITzdted  States  and  are 
reportedly  close  to  the  highest  In  the  Rocky 
Mountain  area. 

This  phenomenon  of  rising  health  insur- 
ance premiums  for  working  citizens  and  In- 
creasing Medicaid-Medlcare  budgets  for  the 
aged  and  poor  will  continue  into  the  fore- 
seeable future  unless  there  ts  appropriate 
intervention. 

Oiven  the  failure  of  the  health  market- 
place to  selfregulate  health  care  costs,  there 
is  a  need  for  pervasive  and  extensive  cost  and 
rate  controls  in  the  medical  care  sector  of 
the  economy. 

But  with  the  abolishment  of  the  federal 
Economic  Stabilization  Program  in  1974  and 
President  Ford's  averison  to  regulations, 
there  is  a  notable  lack  of  federal  response 
to  this  national  problem.  As  a  consequence, 
the  responsibility  to  address  the  issues  of 
splrallng  health  oasts  Is  left  to  the  states. 
Perhaps  this  rttuation  is  for  the  best — for  if 
Colorado  can  control  costs,  it  may  prevent 
massive  federal  Intervention  in  the  health 
care  sector  at  a  future  date. 

The  solution  to  hospital  inflation  does  not 
lie  In  a  single  approaob  but  aeveral  recent 
research  efforts  sponaoired  by  HXW  and  the 
Social  Security  Administration  Indicate  that 
altering  the  mode  of  ralinburMinaBt  from  a 
retrospective  to  a  prospective  basis  can  pro- 
duce considerable  cost  aavinga  with  no  ad- 
verse affect  evident  on  hospital  quality  of 
care. 

T7nlike  the  retrospective  system,  a  prospec- 
tive payment  approach  provides  the  hospital 
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with  a  fixed  budget  over  a  fixed  time  period. 
The  hospital  must  live  within  Its  means  and, 
barring  a  catastrophe  affecting  hospital  uti- 
lization or  costs  win  be  forced  to  "eat"  any 
deficits  which  might  arise.  Under  a  true 
prospective  system,  there  are  few  cost  over- 
runs. 

■nie  key  issue  In  a  prospective  payment 
system  is  how  the  rates  are  set.  Should  these 
rates  be  set  improperly,  hospitals  may  con- 
tinue to  act  In  an  infiationary  mode  or,  al- 
ternately, may  be  forced  into  making  drastic 
cuts  which  will  adversely  affect  patient  care. 

Prospective  rates  may  be  set  either  by 
public  agency  or  private  organization.  Pub- 
licly administered  programs  operate  In  New 
York,  Maryland,  Connecticut,  and  Maaaa- 
chusetts.  Operational  private  programs  exist 
in  Indiana,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Wis- 
consin. 

Evidence  from  other  states  has  been  com- 
piled within  the  last  two  years  showing  the 
cost  containment  Impact  of  this  new  reim- 
bursement system.  Por  example,  Blue  Cross 
of  Western  Pennsylvania  asserts  that  $800,000 
was  saved  in  one  year  for  the  five  hospitals 
participating  in  its  pilot  program.  The  rate 
of  inflation  among  all  hospitals  in  the  State 
of  New  York  has  reportedly  slowed  from  19.1 
per  cent  to  10.2  per  cent  to  6.2  per  cent  over 
the  last  three  years.  Wisconsin.  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut  all  report  bimilar  savings. 

The  protection  of  the  citizenry's  health 
has  traditionally  been  within  the  recognized 
police  powers  of  the  state — the  same  powers 
which  authorize  government  to  provide  po- 
lice and  fire  protection. 

The  continued  escalating  costs  of  health 
care  threaten  the  ability  of  Colorado's  citi- 
zens to  afford  necessary  health  care  services. 

Clearly,  the  private  sector  in  neaith — 
the  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  physicians, 
dentists  and  other  Independent  health  pro- 
viders— ^has  a  critical  role  in  addressing  th?« 
l«sue  of  rising  costs.  But  the  basic  responsi- 
bility, the  requisite  legal  authority,  and  the 
necessary  impartiality  to  Judge  among  com- 
peting claims  for  the  health  dollar  make  It 
clear  that  this  area  la  particularly  well- 
sxilted  for  public,  not  private  decision- 
making. 

Perhaps  this  perception  might  be  differ- 
ent if  Colorado  Blue  Cross  were  having  more 
success  with  its  prospective  payment  pilot 
program  (a  program  Involving  eight  hos- 
pitals that  was  mandated  by  the  Colorado 
legislature  2%  years  ago) .  However,  in  recent 
hearings  conducted  by  the  State  Insurance 
Commissioner,  Blue  Cross  spokesmen  re- 
ported they  still  do  not  know  if  the  program 
has  been  successful.  Given  that  BUie  Cross 
plan-s  and  participating  member  hospitals  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  have  been  running 
successful  prospective  payment  programs 
without  any  government  involvement  which 
have  lowered  hospital  costs  in  their  areas,  it 
appears  that  the  Colorado  Blue  Cross  plan 
nnd'or  the  involved  Colorado  hospitals  are 
unable  or  unwilling  to  regulate  themselves  to 
control  hospital  cost  inflation. 

At  any  rate,  there  are  several  excellent 
reasons  for  state  Involvement  In  over-all  hos- 
pital budgeting. 

(1)  The  prominence  of  hetilth  and  hospital 
care  costs  in  the  family  budget — and  the  im- 
portance of  good  health  as  a  basic  need  of  all 
citizens — strongly  suggests  that  action 
should  be  taken  by  the  state  to  provide  pro- 
tections which  individual  citizens  cannot 
achieve  acting  on  their  own. 

(2)  Hospital  care  by  its  very  nature  Is  not 
part  of  a  freely  competitive  and  effective 
marketplace,  and  hospitals  are  partially 
analogous  to  utilities  in  terms  of  their  com- 
petitive situation. 

(?)  The  government  pays  a  substantial 
amount  of  money  for  medical  care  through 
Medicaid  and  Medicare. 

(4)  The  state  is  charged  with  indirectly 
regulating  how  much  citizens  pay  for  health 
care  through  Its  authority  over  Blue  Cross, 
Blue  Shield  and  other  health  Insvu-ance  rate*. 
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(5)  Tbe  state  Is  In  a  position  to  view  Indi- 
vidual hospitals'  needs,  priorities,  budgets. 
and  operattons  in  tb«  context  of  statewide 
needs,  prtocitleB  and  reeourcea  for  health 
care. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  hospitals,  it 
would  appear  that  there  are  several  good 
reasons  for  having  a  responsible  and  flexible 
state  Involvement  In  over-all  hospital 
budgeting. 

(1)  At  the  present  time,  hospltala  are 
often  the  object  of  uninformed  or  misunder- 
stood criticism.  Few  persona  outside  of  the 
hospital  industry  adequately  understand 
hospital  budgets  and  have  the  necessary  data 
to  fairly  evaluate  them. 

(2)  In  general,  both  hospitals  and  critics 
are  caught  In  the  bind  where  hospitals  say 
"our  budgets  are  efllclent  and  contain  no 
fat,  unless  you  can  show  they  do,"  critics  say 
"your  budgets  are  Inefficient  and  contain 
fat,  unless  you  can  show  they  don't,"  and 
neither  party  has  an  objective  and  Independ- 
ent place  to  turn  for  an  unbiased  evaluation. 

(3)  Ho^ltal  revenues  are  Increasingly  un- 
certain and  threatened  by  piecemeal, 
though  frequently  necessary,  state  action 
such  as  the  ceUing  on  Medicaid  rates  im- 
posed by  the  legislature's  Joint  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

Establishing  a  strong  state  hetUth  facility 
cost  commission  would  cost  approximately 
9200,000-400,000  per  year.  It  could  be  chal- 
lenged as  yet  another  needless  bureaucracy: 
however,  in  the  field  of  health  care  Ameri- 
can citizens  are  more  receptive  to  govern- 
ment Intervention  than  in  moet  other  fields. 
Recent  polls  indicate  significant  support  for 
the  vigorous  regulation  of  Blue  Croes  pre- 
miums and  of  hospital  charges. 

The  need  for  a  strong  conunission  with 
broad  authority  over  all  hospital  rates  and 
hospital  third  party  payers  Is  well  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  since  1972  Colorado  has  had 
a  limited  prospective  payment  system 
through  the  Medicaid  Program  which  has 
clearly  failed  to  halt  hospital  cost  Inflation 
In  Colorado. 

The  time  to  establish  a  rate  control  com- 
mission is  now,  during  the  1976  Colorado 
legislative  session.  Delay  only  punishes  the 
state's  taxpaylng  consumers,  the  purchasers 
of  hospital  Insurance,  the  poor,  and  the 
aged.  Prompt  action  can  result  in  a  regula- 
tory mechanism  protective  of  the  state's 
consumers  yet  equttablo  to  tbe  hospital 
providers. 

TxirnMONT  BcFoax  thk  House  Comuekce 
Health  Subcomiottee 
Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee, 
my  name  Is  Kenneth  A.  Piatt.  I  am  a  prac- 
ticing generallst  from  Westminster,  Colo- 
rado, serving  as  the  Medical  Director  of  the 
Colorado  Foundation  for  Medical  Care 
(CFMC)  and  am  here  to  testify  as  to  the 
practical  results  of  an  operating  PSRO  and 
review  programs  in  general.  The  experience 
that  forms  the  background  for  this  paper  is 
derived  both  from  my  medical  directorship 
of  the  CFMC  and  from  l)eing  involved  as 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  two  large  urban  hospi- 
tals, and  as  president  of  my  local  and  state 
medical  societies.  Copies  of  my  oral  presenta- 
tion are  available  for  the  Committee's  use  as 
well  as  a  few  copies  of  a  paper  entitled,  "In- 
patient Quality  Assurance  From  the  View- 
point of  the  Private  Physician"  which  I  pre- 
pared for  a  conference  sponsored  by  tbe 
Robert  Wood  Jolinson  Foundation  at  Boston 
University  In  November  of  1975.  It  offers  a 
broader  perspective  on  review  programs  in 
general  than  we  hav»  time  to  discuss  here 
today. 

In  discussing  the  practical  results  of  an 
operating  professional  review  program,  one 
must  consider  both  tbe  economic  and  pro- 
Xeasional  Impact  of  such  review.  It  Is  under- 
standable In  these  days  of  seemingly  endless 
Inflation  of  medical  care  costs  that  the  eco- 
nomic issues  are  of  more  immediate  Interest 
and  concern  to  those  who  bear  the  burden 
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of  those  costs.  Of  equal  and  perhaps  greater 
long-term  Importance,  however,  is  the  qual- 
ity assurance  aspects  of  such  review  activity. 
All  of  you  are  aware  of  the  recent  publicity 
given  the  oversight  c<»nmittee'a  statements 
on  tha  frequency  and  costs  of  "unnecessary 
surgery"  and  the  problems  surrounding  the 
identlflcatlon  and  correction  of  the  improper 
or  inadequate  delivery  of  medical  care.  Let 
me  hasten  to  assure  you  that  the  profession 
is  as  genuinely  distressed  by  incidents  of 
negligence,  gross  incompetence  or  out-right 
fraud  as  are  members  of  this  august  body 
and  Just  as  determined  to  identify  and  cor- 
rect these  deficiencies.  We  believe  that  tbe 
proper  Implementation  of  the  PSRO  and 
similar  review  programs  will  provide  us  with 
the  mechanisms  to  accomplish  both  reason- 
able containment  of  costs  and  assurance  of 
qualltv. 

Although  the  PSRO  program  In  general  Is 
In  its  infancy,  some  organizations  have  been 
In  existence  long  enough  to  have  acquired 
data  that  should  be  of  Interest  in  these 
deliberations.  Tbe  CFMC  has  been  Involved 
in  PSRO  activity  since  August  of  1973.  Our 
initial  16  months  of  operation  was  under 
an  experimental  grant  from  the  Bureau  of 
Health  Insurance  and  the  Colorado  State 
Department  of  Social  Services  to  set  up  and 
operat«  a  PSRO-type  review  on  all  Medicaid 
and  Medicare  admissions  in  some  96  general 
hospitals  throughout  the  state  of  Colorado. 
This  was  accomplished  by  January,  1974,  and 
since  then,  we  have  been  operating  In  these 
hospitals  first  as  a  prototype  and  then  for 
the  past  one  and  one-half  years  as  an  offl- 
clally  designated  conditional  PSRO  covering 
tbe  entire  state  of  Colorado.  Our  scope  of 
activity  is  largely  the  inpatient  review  of 
the  Medicaid,  Medicare  and  Title  V  patient, 
but  we  are,  also,  operating  an  experimental 
review  program  covering  private  patients  In 
one  large  urban  Denver  hospital,  and  are  in 
the  process  of  working  with  private  insurers 
and  the  Colorado  Hospital  Association  to 
broaden  this  activity.  In  addition  to  the  In- 
patient review  mentioned  above,  we  have 
been  doing  ambulatory  claims  review  for 
four  years.  This  encompassed  the  Medicaid 
program  for  the  Colorado  State  Department 
of  Social  Services,  and.  also,  some  40,000 
private  patients  covered  by  self-lnsiuvd  or 
Indemnification  contracts  through  private 
carriers. 

Tha  CFMO  has  alao  done  experimental 
work  under  tbe  old  EUCRO  program  in  data 
development  and  analysis  and  in  the  long- 
term  care  sector.  Tbe  knowledge  gained  from 
these  projects  formed  the  basis  for  a  pro- 
posal to  do  a  long-term  care  project  as  an 
operational  PSRO  In  our  next  contract 
period. 

Having  established  the  background  of  our 
professional  review  activity — what  about  the 
results?  Are  we  cost  effective?  Have  we  saved 
nKmey?  Is  utilization  down?  Has  quality  Im- 
proved? How  about  physician  acceptance  and 
participation? 

The  data  represented  by  the  charts  that 
accompany  this  presentation  was  gathered 
during  review  activity  spanning  the  years 
1972  through  1976  for  ambulatory  review 
and  1973  through  1975  for  Inpatient  review. 
The  total  federal  inpatient  admissions  re- 
viewed thus  far  is  over  265,000  admissions  in 
96  general  hospitals  in  urban,  suburban  and 
rural  settings.  The  average  cost  per  admis- 
sion for  our  review  activity  has  been  $12.27 
which  Includes  the  review  procedure  and 
technical  back-up  mich  as  data  profiling, 
physician  advisor  time.  etc.  That  means  a 
cost  of  3.3  inUUon  doUars  to  review  366.000 
federal  admisslonq  for  33  months  that  oc- 
ciured  between  August,  1973  and  December, 
1975.  That  Is  a  idgnlflcani  expenditure  of 
tax  money  and  the  question  imhiedlately 
arises  as  to  its  cost  effectiveness.  To  answer 
that  let  me  first  state  that  we  have  foimd 
that  the  >ue  of  th«  reduction  of  the  average 
length  of  stay  aa  a  measurement  of  our 
effectiveness  is  subject  to  significant  irroT. 
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Ot  more  importaaoe  is  tbe  measurement  of 
the  number  at  bosplta}  days  used  per  1,000 
eligibles  per  year.  Why  Is  this  so?  IntttaUy. 
the  Impact  on  tbe  avsrage  leagtti  of  stay 
may  be  quite  favorable  as  yowr  review  process 
weeds  oat  the  one  to  two  day  diagnostic 
admission;  the  four  to  five  day  pre-operstlve 
workup;  and  shortens  ths  avsnge  stay  of 
the  uncomplicated  medical  or  siurglcal  pa- 
tient and  changes  the  patterns  of  practice 
of  the  chronic  over  utilizer.  Eventually,  how- 
ever, that  is  aecotnpiished  and  the  average 
length  of  stay  win  stabilizse  or  go  up  some- 
what as  the  patient  mix  shifts  to  the  more 
seriously  ill. 

Let  us  look  then  at  the  calendar  year 
1974 — the  first  full  year  of  statewide  review 
activity  covering  the  federal  inpatient  In 
Ool<»:ado  and  use  ttis  n\miber  of  dajrs 
■tllizsd  per  1,000  ellglbles  as  our  index  of 
effectiveness. 

In  1973,  the  base  year,  the  Medicaid  pro- 
gram in  Colorado  experienced  a  3.8%  In- 
crease in  the  ratio  of  patisnt  days  per  1,000 
tflgtblcs.  In  1974  with  statewlds  review  ac- 
tivity the  program  experienced  a  9.6%  de- 
crease in  the  ratio  of  patient  days  utilized 
per  1,000  of  ellglbles,  as  well  as  a  9.9%  de- 
erease  In  the  ratio  of  discharges  per  1,000 
aUglblee.  This  weald  Indicate  a  decrease 
both  in  the  ratio  of  admiaskms  and  the  days 
eCtUnd  by  ellgiblas  under  the  Medicaid  pro- 
gram. 

If  we  examine  tbe  Medicare  program  In 
Oalorado  using  the  same  yardatteks.  we  find 
that  in  197a  the  wtto  of  dlsebarges  was  up 
1.7%  per  1,000  riiglbles  altbougli  the  ratio 
of  patient  daga  per  1,M0  eHglklea  dropped 
3%.  In  1974  the  r*tlo  9t  dtacbarges  dropped 
6.6%  and  the  pattent  dafs  vtUlxed  per  1,000 
eligltoles  dropped  %A%. 

Let  us  take  tlieae  Jkgures  and  extrapolate 
the  percentages  based  an  trend  analysis  to 
llie  number  of  days  of  decreased  nttMaation 
per  I.OOO  eliglliles  of  both  procrams  times 
the  average  charge  per  day.  "Ske  resolte  for 
lfl74  as  shown  la  the  accompanying  tables 
are  as  follows: 

Medicaid:  154  days/ 1,000  eligibles =22,824 
days. 

estimated  cost  avoidance  (1974).  22^34  X 
$116.70  =  $2.7  mBlion. 

Medicare:  271  «ay8/l,000  eligibles =55,222 
dajrs. 

■stlmated  cost  avoidance  <1974).  65,222  X 
$87.67=$43  milUoB. 

«a.7  milllOB+fAa  mutton =BBtlmated  t«.4 
mlltloB  at  eost  avoidance. 

We  reoosniae  tke  immedlats  leaetlon  is, 
"Tee.  but**,  and  i^nelata  ttie  varlaMes  tiHat 
may  play  a  role  in  these  resutta  saoh  as  tlie 
economy;  ehaaglag  treatment  modalities, 
etc.  Granted  these  are  of  valid  concern,  it 
8tiU  is  at  Interest  to  note  tlte  faweraMe  com- 
parison of  an  expenditure  of  (1.6  million  and 
an  estimated  cost  avoidance  of  $6.6  million 
for  a  12  month  period,  and  to  note  that  this 
cost  avoidance  occurred  during  the  first  year 
of  full  review  operations  when  all  concerned 
were  learning  their  respective  roles.  These 
figures  are  as  acctirately  portrayed  as  it  Is 
possible  to  do  so  given  the  present  state  of 
our  data  base.  The  figures  mentioned  above 
would  seem  to  Indicate  a  cost/benefit  ratio 
ef  %  vrtilch  would  certainly  suggest  the  pro- 
gram is  cost  effective  if  these  preliminary 
figures  stand  up  to  ftu-ther  scrutiny. 

Let  us  now  examine  a  broadening  of  tbe 
scope  of  review  activity  into  ambulatory  and 
long-term  care  review.  We  have  been  in- 
volved In  doing  ambiilatory  review  under 
the  State  of  Colorado  Medicaid  program 
since  1972.  and  with  private  patients  under 
individual  contracts  over  a  similar  period  of 
time.  This  is  an  area  of  great  delicacy  since 
it  projects  tbe  review  activity  into  tbe  phy- 
sicians' office  which,  until  now,  has  remtined 
a  refuge  from  increastng  governmental  and 
consumer  scrutiny.  It  is  a  type  of  review  that 
should  not  be  undertaken  ligbtly  and  yet 
we  have  felt  it  Is  an  uea  of  proper  concern. 
Certainly,  if  the  emphasis  in  the  future  \b 
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ou  increased  eu^atient  care  and  services, 
then  It  will  be  natural  to  assume  increasiug 
respenslbllity  in  reviewing  the  utiliaatlan 
and  quality  of  these  services.  Four  years  of 
experience  baa  given  us  hope  tliat  this  task 
can  be  accomnlished  with  a  miulm\iin  of  pro- 
fessional harassment  and  with  a  maximum 
potential  for  quality  Impact. 

Tlve  long-term  care  sector  review  is  in  Ks 
Infancy  and  we  can  only  talk  in  terms  of 
hopes  rather  than  results.  In  light  of  what 
we  have  leeumed  diu-ing  our  years  of  ex- 
perimental research,  we  believe  that  this  area 
offers  perhaps  the  greatest  potential  of  all 
in  terms  of  elevation  of  the  human  spirit 
and  improvement  in  the  quality  of  life  for  a 
segment  of  our  population  too  long  neglected 
by  the  general  public.  It  is  our  sincere  hope 
that  tbe  financial  means  will  be  forthcoming 
to  allow  the  profession  to  adequately  addreiis 
this  problem. 

Lastly,  let  me  comment  on  tbe  issue  of 
prafeaslonal  acceptance  of  these  review  ac- 
tivities and  address  the  quality  issue  as  well. 
To  say  that  there  is  general  acceptance  of 
PSRO  activity  by  the  profession  would  be 
incorrect.  There  is,  however,  an  increased 
willingness  to  accept  the  need  for  public  ac- 
countability and  professional  responsibility 
in  tbe  areas  of  quality  assurance  and  utiliza- 
tion review.  It  is  my  personal  belief  tbat  tbe 
scales  bare  now  tipped  so  tbat  It  Is  the  reluc- 
tance to  adequately  fxmd  the  program  at  the 
federal  level  that  is  causing  greater  delay  In 
its  implementation  than  is  professional  op- 
position, to  Its  concepts.  In  our  PSBO  area, 
for  Instance,  we  have  as  members  some  67% 
of  the  Ueensed  practicing  physicians  with  a 
66%  Jump  in  numl)ezs  in  1975.  The  number 
of  pbyslcians  actively  participating  iu  the 
review  process  Is  932  out  of  approximately 
3,808  In  the  state  or  almost  25%  direct  in- 
volvement. 

Tbe  emphasis  of  their  activities  and,  in- 
deed, of  tbe  Colorado  PSBO  in  general  will 
be  increasingly  devoted  to  the  measurement 
of  quality  as  the  review  of  utilization  be- 
comes standardized  and  accepted.  The  issue 
of  quality  of  care  is  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all 
concerned  professionals.  Tbe  technical  and 
pntfeaslOBat  dlfflcultles  at  qnaUty  meaaure- 
m«nt  are  many;  but  not  insurmountable  and 
tbroagh  Ote  martical  eaie  evaluation  studies 
of  tbe  PSRO  i^rogimm  and  otber  mechanisms 
sueb  as  tbe  JoUit  Commission  <»  Accredlta- 
tlon'B  Professional  Evaluation  Program  will 
be  addniBDtrt  now  and  In  tbe  future. 

In  summary  tlien.  let  me  say  tbat  the 
pvciesalonal  community  stands  ready  and 
willing  to  Join  with  govemmettt  and  the 
general  public  to  review  tbe  utUtaatton  of 
our  medical  eare  resources  and  to  assure-  tbe 
quality  of  eare  reaidered  by  pnusttclng  profes- 
sionalB.  If  tike  climate  smronnding  this  eom- 
mon  endeavor  Is  one  of  mutual  respect  and 
troat,  tban  tbe  publle  can  only  benefit  from 
piiifHBiiUiiial  review  activity  as  embodied  in 
tbe  PSBO  appcoaeb. 


A  HERITAGE  OF  TRUE  GREATNESS 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF  noBmA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondau,  March  1,  1976 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  take  this  opportonity 
to  include  In  the  Congressionai.  Rbcord. 
lihe  mery  thought  provoking  speech  writ- 
ten by  my  constituent,  Mr.  Mitch  Da- 
nlllo  Susnor,  Mitch  Susnor.  of  Pahn 
Beachk  is  the  Florida  State  winner  of  the 
29th  Annual  Voice  of  Democracy  Pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States. 
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Mitch  is  presoitty  a  junior  at  Cardinal 
Newman  mgh  BdbxxA.  His  reflections  on 
our  Kation^  Biocntmntal  are  amely.  The 
perceptions  that  he  elucidates  allow  one 
to  evaluate  on  a  personal  scale,  the  rights 
as  wen  as  the  responsibilities,  that  our 
freedom  entails. 

I  recommend  this  thoughtful  essay  to 
all  of  my  colleagues  at  this  time: 
EssAT  BT  MrrcH  DAmuxt  Susmor 

Small  people  meet  and  discuss  ether  peo- 
ple .  .  .  Concerned  people  meet  to  discuss 
events  .  .  .  Great  people  meet  and  discuss 
Ideas.  .  .  . 

At  another  time,  at  another  place  ... 
men  of  greatness  gathered  to  discuss  an  Idea 
.  .  ,  and  that  idea  framed  the  boundaries  of 
a  nation  .  .  .  shaped  the  desTtiny  of  a  people 
.  .  .  and  declared  a  scared  value  on  indi- 
vidual rights. 

Today,  two  hundred  years  later  ...  in 
this  country,  every  time  you  hear  a  new  born 
baby  cry  ...  or  hear  a  chiu-ch  bell  ring  .  .  . 
or  see  a  day  of  voting  begin,  you  can  be- 
lieve that  the  bicentennial  eonl  of  tbat  idea 
lives  on  .  .  .  and  it  gains  its  own  peculiar 
perpetuity  because  that  Idea  Tglven  to  us  as 
a  way  of  life  some  200  years  ago)  has  the 
inherent  ingredients  of  strengtl>,  resiliencj-, 
and  compassion. 

The  strength  of  that  concept  was  tried  and 
tested  on  innumerable  t4mes  in  oiir  history. 
Through  the  terrible  turmoils  cf  civil  strife, 
it  has  been  pushed  and  pulled  from  within 
...  its  very  fibre  severely  strained  .  .  .  but 
held.  It  has  been  further,  constantly  under 
surreptitious  and  open  attack  from  without. 
But  again,  tlie  firmness  of  the  fibre  refused 
to  ruptxue,  and  many  times  the  nations  of 
the  world  have  known  the  kind,  compassion  - 
ate  touch  of  tbe  concept  when  there  has 
been  unexpected  devastation  and  disaster. 

In  this  year  ...  in  which  we  reflect  and 
remember  .  .  .  each  of  us,  in  our  own  per- 
sonal way,  knows  that  the  strengtbi  tbe  re- 
siliency, and  tbe  compassion  emanating  from 
tbat  etber  tima  and  tbat  etber  place,  are  a 
part  ef  our  daily  Uvee.  Uore  apeottoally,  bow- 
ever,  200  years  ago  .  .  .  eacb  and  every  one 
of  us  here  today,  were  granted  rights  of 
greatness,  from  men  of  greatness.  Based  on 
their  concept,  we  now  have  the  right  to  plan 
and  to  pursue  .  .  .  tbe  privUege  to  desire 
and  aspire  ...  to  reach  tar  tbe  owter  limits 
of  our  capabilities  .  .  .  and  most  signifi- 
cantly, we  have  that  moet  eovetad  of  all  privi- 
leges ...  to  privately  select  and  elect,  tboEe 
whom  shall  govern  ue.  And  most  In^Mrtautly 
of  all  ...  as  it  was  then  .  .  .  as  it  is  now 
.  .  .  our  heritage  places  a  supreme  value  on 
our  lives,  and  on  our  rights. 

But,  in  this,  the  300th  year  ef  our  free 
existence,  we  must  be  botai  praetieal  and 
factual.  We  must  recogmar  tbat  eurs  is  tbe 
age  ef  Jet-eon^raterlee  realism.  Let  mk  not 
be  lulled  to  oomplaeeney  by  tbe  candy- 
coated  concept  that  being  bom  free  .  .  . 
guarantees  that  all  will  be  free!  This  bicen- 
tennial time  is  not  an  automatic  renewal  of 
a  passport  to  paradise  ...  we  must  be  pru- 
dent and  productive  .  .  .  striving  to  benefit 
Individually  .  .  .  yet  Joining  bands  to  im- 
prove coUectively.  If  we  are  strong  from 
within,  we  will  not  be  provoked  from  without. 
Jhie,  then,  is  a  time  to  be  vigilant  and  vig- 
orous, to  be  alert  to  abuses,  ready  to  rectify 
wrongs,  to  be  knowledgeable  and  practical 
...  so  that  we  may  accept  the  challenge  of 
change. 

We  must  step  in  cadence  to  the  tempo  of 
our  time.  Tou  .  .  .  and  I  .  .  .  bave  a  time- 
tested  heritage  to  upboM.  m.  sacred  scale  of 
ri^ts  and  responstbitittas  to  keep  In  balance 
...  a  treasure  beyond  measure  ...  to  live 
for.  to  die  for. 

The  Idea  that  has  tr&vBled  from  another 
time  and  another  place  is  stm  tlie  envy  of  the 
eivfilzed  world.  R  is  a  heritage  of  true  great- 
ness, a  gift  that  defiee  the  dimension  of  all 
greatness. 
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TRAGEDY  IN  ANOOLA 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

'  or  GKoaou 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATIVBS 

Monday.  March  1,  1976 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  tragedy  of  Angola  draws 
to  a  conclusion,  it  is  time  to  take  a  close 
look  at  American  policy  in  that  area.  The 
Cuban  Communist  troops  have  won  a 
military  victory  over  their  opponents.  A 
Communist  dictatorship  is  being  estab- 
lished in  Angola.  The  foreign  press  has 
received  orders  to  leave.  As  in  Vietnam, 
the  atrocities  will  be  carried  out  by  the 
Communists  without  having  to  worry 
about  the  foreign  press  watching. 

Henry  Kissinger's  foreign  policy  ma- 
neuvering has  been  a  total  failure.  The 
attempts  to  appease  the  Communist  dic- 
tator in  Cuba  resulted  in  a  slap  in  the 
face  to  the  whole  world  when  Castro  or- 
dered his  troops  into  combat  in  Angola. 
Castro,  as  usual,  served  Soviet,  not 
Cuban,  Interests. 

The  tragedy  in  Angola  goes  back  to 
the  early  1960's  when  Holden  Roberto, 
the  leader  of  the  Communist  terrorist 
PNLA,  lost  the  support  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Soviet  support  was  transferred  to 
the  rival  Communist  terrorist  group,  the 
MPLA.  The  Chinese  Communists  and  the 
CIA  threw  their  support  to  Holden  Ro- 
berto's terrorists.  The  question  appar- 
ently was  never  raised  as  to  why  the 
United  States,  if  it  had  to  support  any- 
body, could  not  support  responsible  peo- 
ple in  Angola  who  opposed  terrorism  and 
commimism. 

It  is  a  subtle  form  of  racism  to  believe 
that  anyone  except  the  white  American 
deserves  to  live  under  Commimlst  totali- 
tarianism. The  foreign  policy  of  our  Gov- 
ernment for  many  years  has  consigned 
millions  of  people  to  tlie  horrors  of  Com- 
munist domination.  In  Angola  again  we 
were  given  the  grim  choice  of  the  Soviet 
backed  Communist  terrorists,  or  the  Red 
Chinese  backed  Communist  terrorists 
that  had  formerly  received  Soviet 
backing. 

The  American  people  are  ready  for  a 
great  debate  on  the  subject  of  America's 
responsibilities  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
We  have  to  decide  whether  American  aid 
abroad  is  necessary  to  maintain  Ameri- 
can freedom.  If  we  decide  on  a  "fortress 
America"  concept  and  cut  off  the  rest  of 
the  world,  I  believe  we  would  be  making 
a  mistake.  If  we  decide  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  support  those  who  are  fighting 
for  their  own  freedom  and  ours,  then  we 
should  not  be  supporting  petty  Uttle 
Communist  tyrants  such  as  Holden  Ro- 
berto. In  Angola  we  did  not  support  a 
viable  alternative.  Now  is  the  time  to  re- 
examine American  support  for  groups  all 
over  the  world  to  determine  whether 
these  groups  deserve  our  support. 

The  possibility  exists  that  the  Cuban 
troops  now  in  Angola  will  be  used  in  an 
invasion  of  Southwest  Africa.  There  is 
already  a  Communist  terrorist  group 
functioning  in  that  area,  the  Southwest 
African  People's  Organization,  SWAPO. 

If  the  Cuban  invasion  takes  place,  who 
will  we  asked  to  supp<Hrt?  The  people 
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of  Southwest  Africa  will  be  defended  by 
the  RepubUc  of  South  Africa.  Will  we 
support  some  Chinese  Communist  backed 
terrorist  group  that  will  be  chosen  as  the 
rival  to  the  Soviet  backed  SWAPO? 

Many  of  our  problems  around  the 
world  are  directlj'  traceable  to  the  State 
Department-CIA  support  for  Commu- 
nists, Socialists,  and  assorted  other  ene- 
mies of  the  United  States.  This  support 
must  end.  If  we  support  anybody,  it 
should  be  people  who  fight  for  their  own 
freedom  and  ours. 


March  If  197$ 


WE  MUST  NOT  LET  A  DAY  OF 
INFAMY  GET  US  ALL  UPSET 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRE»£NTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1.  1976 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  enter  a  week  in  which  we  will  take 
up  both  the  international  security  as- 
sistance authorization  bill  and  the  for- 
eign assistance  appropriation  bill,  per- 
haps it  is  practical  for  us  to  appreciate 
the  direction  in  which  the  Congress  is 
heading  in  foreign  affairs. 

A  column  which  is  botli  interesting 
and  in  a  clearcut  manner  analyzes  the 
present  Congress  was  the  one  which  was 
written  by  Columnist  Michael  Kllian  and 
appeared  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  on 
February  24,  1976. 1  insert  it  in  the  Rec- 
ord and  feel  that  further  commentary 
on  my  part  is  mmecessary: 
We  Must  Not  Let  a  Dat  of  Infamy  Get  Us 
Aix  Upsrr 

(By  Michael  KUlan) 

(Angola  has  become  the  fourth  uatlon  In 
a  year  to  fall  to  Communist  or  Coramunlst- 
backed  troops.  Many  experts  fear  conflicts 
will  erupt  In  other  countries  In  Africa,  but 
Congress  seems  Uttle  concerned.  Was  it  al- 
ways thus?) 

Peabl  Harbor,  December  7. — In  an  early 
morning  surprise  attack,  air  and  naval 
forces  of  the  Empire  of  Japan  struck  United 
States  military  installations  here  today  with 
devastating  effect. 

Citing  Dec.  7  as  "a  day  that  shall  live  In 
Infamy,"  President  Roosevelt  called  upon 
Congress  for  an  immediate  declaration  of 
war. 

Reaction  from  Capitol  Hill  was  swift. 

"Let  U8  not  be  hasty."  said  Sen.  Ooober 
Gumphrey  (D..  Minn.).  "As  every  man,  wom- 
an, and  child  in  America  knows,  I  stand 
foursquare  behind  our  great  country's  de- 
fense needs.  I  deplore  the  action  that  Japan 
took.  It's  underhanded  and  sneaky.  But, 
golly,  we  really  ought  to  think  very,  very 
carefully  before  committing  American  troops 
to  a  land.  sea.  and  air  war  in  the  Pacific." 

"We  shouldn't  have  been  in  Hawaii  In  the 
first  place,"  said  Sen.  Forge  Ungovern  fD., 
S.D.|.  "We  seized  those  Islands  In  an  unjust. 
Imperialist  coup  In  1893  that  overturned  the 
legitimate  governmeut.  Many  of  the  people  in 
Hawaii  are  of  Japanese  descent.  What  right 
have  we  to  Interfere  with  their  self  deter- 
mination? Hawaii  isn't  worth  the  life  of  a 
single  American  boy." 

Ungovern  was  denounced  by  Sen.  Bury 
Coldwater  |R.,  Ariz.],  who  spoke  out  In  sup- 
port of  the  President. 

"I  say  we  should  defend  American  terri- 
tory no  matter  where  we  have  to  go  to  do 
It,"  he  said.  "I  say  we  should  bomb  'em  and 


blast  em  and  smash  'em  untU  they  realize 
that  America,  can't  be  pushed  around  like 
that." 

Coldwater  was  In  turn  denounced  by  Sen. 
Beech  Buy  |D.,  Ind.J,  who  said  American  in- 
volvement in  the  Pacific  would  be  "a  coeUy 
mistake." 

"Why.  shucks,"  he  said.  "Where  would  it 
end?  Next  we'd  be  in  Guam,  Saipan,  Iwo 
JIma.  America  can't  afford  It.  What  we  need 
now  is  Jobs,  Jobs,  Jobs.  A  war  can't  get  us  out 
of  the  Depression.  We  need  to  put  more 
money  into  the  WPA  and  the  CCC." 

Congressperson  Bellow  Abzurd  (D.,  N.Y.| 
called  the  Incident  "a  hoax." 

"Wlko's  to  believe?"  she  said.  "If  the  Jap- 
anese are  so  bad,  why  aren't  the  Soviets 
fighting  them?" 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
latlons  Committee,  Actress  Jone  Honda  said 
we  should  go  to  war  but  on  the  side  of  the 
oppressed  Japanese. 

"We're  against  them  only  because  the  Jap- 
anese are  of  a  different  race,"  she  said  her 
eyes  filling  with  tears.  "They  are  a  quiet, 
peaceful  people  who  like  to  sit  on  cushions 
and  drink  tea." 

She  said  she  was  leaving  for  Tokyo  at  the 
invitation  of  Gen.  Tojo  to  see  for  herself 
that  atrocity  stories  concerning  J^anese 
treatment  of  prisoners  were  untrue. 

Sen.  Crank  Lurch  (D.,  Idaho],  chairman 
of  the  Senate  committee  investigating  un- 
warranted paramilitary  activities  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Strategic  Services,  said  he  had  reasons 
to  believe  that  the  administration  bad  ar. 
ranged  the  Pearl  Harbor  raid  as  a  means  of 
Justifying  American  espionage  operations  In 
Germany  and  elsewhere. 

Sen.  WUy  Poxmired  (D.,  Wis.]  agreed. 

"They're  Just  looking  for  an  excuse  for 
more  wasteful  mUltary  spending,"  be  said. 
"Next  thing  you  know  they'll  be  asking  for 
Congressional  approval  for  the  unneeded, 
untested  B-17  bomber  and  other  uaeless 
weaponry.  We  have  more  than  a  sufficient 
number  of  biplanes  and  other  aircraft  that 
proved  perfectly  satisfactory  In  the  last  war." 

Former  Gov.  Jimmy  Barter  said  he  could 
see  the  merits  of  Roosevelt's  argument  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  could  understand  the 
other  side's  point  of  view,  too. 

Later  in  the  day.  Secretary  of  State  Hennj 
Slicklnger  called  a  news  conference  to  say 
that,  in  conoideratlon  of  the  UJ3. -Japanese 
rice  deal  and  other  matters,  the  President 
had  modified  his  position  and  that  a  peace- 
ful settlement  of  the  dispute  would  be  sought 
at  talks  being  held  on  limiting  the  slee  of 
the  American  and  Japanese  Pacific  fleets  at 
present  levels. 


ELAYN  HUNT:  SHE  FOUGHT 
A  GOOD  FIGHT 


March  1,  19  f 6 


HON.  GILLIS  W.  LONG 

OF   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1.  1976 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  State  of  Louisiana  has  lost  one  of  its 
most  dedicated  and  valuable  public  ser- 
vants. Elavn  Hunt  as  director  of  correc- 
tions put  forth  all  her  energy  and  talent 
into  bringing  about  needed  reforms  in 
Louisiana's  penal  system.  Her  presence 
will  be  sorely  missed. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an 
editorial  which  appeared  In  the  Shreve- 
port  Journal  on  February  9,  1976,  which 
pays  tribute  to  this  great  woman: 

Srx   FotJGUT  A  Good  Pioht 
Louisiana's  prison  reform  movement  suf- 
fered a  setback  with  the  death  of  Correctiona 


Oirector    Elayn    Hunt    Tuesday    tn    Baton 
Rouge. 

The  trail-blaser — one  of  only  two  women 
in  the  nation  to  boM  the  past  «f  earNettaas 
director — actively  MDUglxt  the  pasWaa  ifta 
Iwld  in  order  to  btteg  about  leliiiia  in  Xb» 
state's  penal  system.  She  was  namwl  to  the 
post  by  Gov.  Edwin  Edwards  in  1073. 

It  dldnt  take  the  strong-willed  Mrs.  Hunt 
long  to  discover  that  funds  to  effect  the  re- 
forms weren't  forthcoming.  TTndauntetf.  ahe 
coAtinued  to  plod  on,  working  wtth  dedica- 
tion, to  secure  foads  to  achieve  progieaa. 
She  met  with  measured  sucoees.  but  the  penal 
system  continued  la  the  role  of  a  step-diild 
when  it  came  to  allocatious. 

At  the  height  of  her  frustration^  a  federal 
Judge  last  year  onlered  massive  and  tan- 
mediate  prison  reforms  in  the  entire  system. 
Lacking  resources  to  accampHsh  the  aeemo 
Ingly  impossible  task.  ICn.  Hunt  consMered 
resigning,  but  rejected  the  tanp«lae  to  con- 
tinue her  fight.  All  of  the  thiaeB  she  and 
then- Warden  C.  Murray  Henderson  had  been 
fighting  for  were  contained  in  the  courts 
order.  Ilverything  but  fands. 

The  court's  order  narked  the  beginning  of 
prison  reform — something  that  had  lan- 
goished  for  yearn  due  to  paitaUc  apathy,  the 
remoteness  of  the  gteot  state  penltoatlary  at 
Angola  and  a  dl^ntorested  Leg^lature.  One 
•ffidal  pointed  out  with  sarcasm,  that  pris- 
oners dont  vote  or  i>ay  taxes,  nor  do  they 
have  lobbyists  working  for  them  ta  Baton 
Reoge. 

VS.  Dfetrlet  JUdlge  ■.  Oordea  West,  in  his 
eeait  ardor,  ataiad  Owt  eoiidltlaDa  at  Aagola 
"not  <mls  ituxai  tha  eeaagfea."  but  viaUrte 
the  rlghSi  oC  Ito  4iP0O  hiiaatea>.  twice  the 
p'linH"'  for  which  the  lf^*<*'"tt"*'  waa  de- 
signed. 

Official  reports  reaching  Judge  West  indi- 
cated conditions  at  Angola  bordered  on  the 
fearbarie  &Bd  inhoaaaB,  were  ffeaaly 
■taadard  and  caw  tit  ate  J  aa 
duiger  to  tha  Ufa  aad  wdtt  htlng  e*  1 
■ad  staff.  IB  addktipa  to  eaai  ciiowdlag.  the 
guard  populatlMi  waa  iasiifllfient  to  matati- 
tain  order.  Voleaoa  waa  &  cnwmnn  tl^ag — 
bnital  beatings.  homoBejnial  rape.  Intimida- 
tion, stahbtngs,  riasMngs,  ahuetlugs  and  a 
constant  diet  of  deaUi.  MMlctf  facBitiee 
were  wocftUty  iaadaqwato  and  Iwniatee  wave 
dylag  far  laeh  o(  aCtcmtian.  Tboe  were  aeii- 
enS  fire  haaaitlaL 

It  was  a  smaU  wanrtaT  that  tt>e  Jurist  be> 
saaw  Incensed.  Ha  ardered  the  stato.  in  the 
names  of  Gov.  Edwards.  Ifira.  Hunt  and  War- 
<fcn  Henderson  to  correct  the  sltiiatlmt  by 
Idring  more  guards,  leduelng  the  inmate 
population  at  Aagola  to  3,M0  and  decentval- 
laation  of  the  prlaott  wittto.  a  two-yeas  pe- 
riod. He  blocked  iiilailailim  of  aay  new  prts- 
•ners  at  Angola  ustU  tha  ^fiOtt  flgova  was 
Maehed,  putting  a  strain  on  jal^  throughout 
the  state. 

The  Leglslattire.  which  was  tn  aasslon  when 
•he  court  order  was  sigiied,  ignored  the  isene, 
Jast  as  it  had  ignond  the  penid  system  for 
deeades.  It  was  an  tacredfifle  exerdse  In  poor 
(Dierument. 

Gov.  Edwards  hasNslsted  ealUag  a  qiecial 
■eaalon  of  the  Legislature  to  sscuia  fundst 
possibly  as  much  as  $10  mUlion  ialtlally.  to 
comply  with  the  court  order.  He  may  yet 
bave  to  go  that  route  if  the  steto'B  effmts 
to  have  Judge  West's  order  overttimed  are 
ansuccessfuL 

Meanwhile,  what  ts  the  plctnre  at  Angxda? 
^Rhat  has  been  done  in  the  seven  months 
since  the  order  was  handed  down?  TlM 
changes  have  been  slow  in  aaatorlaUzlng,  due 
to  a  lock  of  manpower  and  funds.  By  the  end 
<tf  the  year,  the  inmate  population  had  gone 
down  to  3,500  and  #a8  dropping  at  a  snail's 
pace.  For  prleonera  wito  had  cheered  the 
ladge'B  order  and  antketpated  fenmsdiate  im- 
provements, the  sttaatton  was  diacoaraging. 

Z>em>lte  faUUog  health  and  a  series  of  set- 
baeks  that  would  have  shattered  the  ^irt 
<tf  even  the  most  determined.  Iffirs.  Bunt 
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woilttd.  16-hou>  daps  for  months  prior  to  her 
hoqpitaOBatlon  Ih  December. 

tixs.  Rttnt,  who  ttsed  her  maiden  name 
praf— loaanai  to  gaard  her  prtvate  life,  was 
to  John  Bdier,  a  BatoB  Bouge  In- 
agent.  Tliey  had  three  children. 
There  is  little  question  but  that  Mrs.  Hnnt 
saw  little  of  her  family  during  those  frantic 
montha  after  Jiidge  West's  order.  For  that 
sacrifice  alone,  the  citizens  of  the  state  owe 
the  late  Btrs.  Hxmt  a  debt  that  cannot  be 
paid. 

Urs.  Bunt  proposed  creation  of  specialized 
InEtitntions,  not  just  a  series  of  Iden'acal 
little  prisons  all  over  the  state.  She  told  the 
Journal  last  year.  "If  you  do  tl\e  geogra{d^ 
leal  location  concept  so  that  you're  really 
trying  to  base  that  offender  as  close  as  you 
can  to  his  home  town,  that  means  in  every 
institution  you're  going  to  have  to  have  raax- 
tmum,  medium  and  minlnnnn  security. 
You're  gotog  to  have  duplication  of  pro- 
gramming and  of  staffing.  The  system  I  feel 
will  produce  the  most  benefit  will  be  the 
Und  where  you're  able  to  transfer  that  man 
around  as  he  shows  some  aptitude,  or  im- 
provement and  becomes  eligible  for  one  pro- 
gran  or  another — so  that  your  staff  win  be 
zerotng  tax  on  tbmt  particular  type  of  pro- 
gnmr 

Mrs.  Hnnt  has  fo\)ght  the  good  fight.  She 
has  proaided  the  guidelines  for  taringisig 
Angola  out  of  the  dark  ages  and  into  the 
sunshine  of  reform.  The  rest  te  up  to  the 
pnMlc,  the  Legislature  and  state  officials. 
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HON.  PAUL  nNDLET 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESENTATnTBS 

Monday,  March  1,  1976 

Ur.FINDLEY.  Mr.  Efteaker.  the  House 
IntemftUonal  BekUions  Committee  1ms 
repdrted  favorably  <m  a  voice  vote  Howe 
Joint  Resolution  606,  the  Atltoktle  Con- 
ventiaci  resohition. 

Here  are  Ibe  tacts  about  the  rrnilntiiin, 
eiq^rened  In.  reapooaea  to  questifuis  that 
are  Xxequently  asked. 

QocBtioa:  Why  House  Joint  Resete- 
tioQ  MS? 

Ajunrer:  Several  proUems  are  so  criti- 
cal and  complex  that  their  management 
requtees  laore  effective  m^  on.  the  part 
ofNATOnatioxM. 

Most  urgent  is  the  deteriorated  inter- 
natioiial  seoirtty  situation.  It  cesuits 
from  the  tetentlMs  worlchvide  growth  a< 
Soviet  mUltMy  power  and  Inflnenee.  and 
the  jpragTcasive  weakening  of  RATO's 
aoothem  flank.  The  erosicm  of  piditieal 
win  and  imlty  has  imdermined  a  once 
vibrant  secm-lty  system. 

Other  critical  problems  rdate  to 
energy,  imclear  prollferatton,  monetary 
trade  policy,  and  the  environment. 

House  Joint  Resolution  606  starts  a 
process  through  which  more  effective 
unity  may  be  achieved  in  the  manage- 
ment of  these  problems. 

Question:  Why  a  convention? 

Answer:  The  convention  will  be  a  pres- 
tigious forum  in  which  delegates  from 
NATO  nations  wiU  jointly  assess  these 
critical  problems  and  focus  attention 
on  the  necessity  for  more  effective  trans- 
Atlantic  unity. 

QuestioD:  What  power  will  the  con- 
vention have? 
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Answer:'  Only  the  power  |ft  rec- 
ommend. Nothing  more.  Any  declaration 
<Mr  other  statonent  which  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  conventioB  must  he  referred 
back  to  the  UJB.  Congsefli  and  individual 
parliaments  for  cansiderstion. 

Question:  Is  House  Joint  BeaalwUm 
606  a  call  for  Atlantic  Federal  Oaioa? 

Answer:  Absolutely  net.  It  cas  ac- 
curately be  described  as  a^  catt  lor  more 
effective  unity  of  NA10  nat^na*  But  it 
is  not  a  call  for  a  siiecififi.  form  at  anMy. 
The  word  federal  appears  in  the  rcsbht- 
tion  but  once,  and  thoa  aaig  as  a  demo- 
cratic principle  which  the  coBventi(» 
may,  or  may  not,  consider. 

The  convention  will  deal  with  goals, 
rather  than  institutkmal  gWai^goe  jf^ 
sometime  in  the  future,  a  federal  in- 
stitution should  be  propeaed,  it  would  of 
course  require  an  PFTM'ndmi'nt  to  the  UJB. 
Constitution  and  be  fubjiprt  to  appmaal 
by  the  Congress  and  the  States  in  normal 
cezistitutienal  manner. 

Question:  Will  the  UjS.  Government 
or  the  American  people  lose  ao^  aoit- 
ereignty — or  risk,  such  kae— under  thi^ 
resolution? 

Answer:  Absolulelji  nofc..lioreover.  any 
proposal  recommendad  bs  the  eoBoven- 
Uon  would  have  no  force  or  effect  unlese 
later  approved  by  UJB.  constitutional 
process.  It  should  be  ntrfed  that  iastitu- 
tions  Oke  the  European  COmmonity  t^n^ 
NATO  have  had  the  effect  of  mhanrini 
sovereignty,  not  rtimtniohing  jt^  Greater 
allied  unity  wHI  protect  rather  than  re- 
strict national  sovexelgu^.  As  it  is,  when 
disunity  is  exploited  bj  OFEC  or  the  So- 
viets, we  an  suffer  a  net  reduction  in  ou;' 
freedoih. 

Question:  What  wHI  House  joint  res- 
olution cost? 

IHe  18  XTJSi-delegates  win  serve  with- 
out pay.  The  authodty  for  tbe.  ddegation 
will  expire  in  3  years,  and  in  that  time 
aggregate  expenses  under  the  resolution 
cannot  exceed  $2QQjB00. 

Question:  What  kind  of  action  mi^ht 
be  taken  ty  the  Conventioifr? 

Answer:  To  hpgi"t  R  may  decide  to 
give  first  priority  to  ways  of  a^ieviBg 
more  effective  European  unity,  deterring 
the  larger  task  of  trans-AtlBntic, insti- 
tution buHdlng  imtil  a  later  date.  Or  tbe 
Convention  may  elect  shaply  to  perfect 
our  existing  institutions  rather  than  cxe-r 
atlng  new  ones.  It  may  oonoentrate  on 
better  coordination  in  the  Held  of  de- 
fense and  foreign  policy,  seeing  these  ae 
the  two  most  urgent  concerns. 

Question:  Would  greater  European 
unity  be  an  advantage  to  the  United 
States? 

Answer:  Definitely.  Greater  European 
uni^  would  be  a  wholeseme  event  for 
U.S.  policy  and  interests.  Pot  one  thing, 
it  would  greatly  sbaaiMty  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  affairs.  It  would  be  easier  to 
coordinate  policies  with  a  sioele  entity 
than  with  a  multitude  of  states.  In  the 
security  field,  less  energy  would  have  to 
be  devoted  to  reconciling  dUferenees  of 
anirocieh,  doctrine,  orgmatsatien.  and  "so 
forth.  Once  unified,  Europe  would  lose  its 
sense  of  inferiorfty  and  defenslveness  vis 
a  vb  the  United  States;  this  would  eeise 
the  recurrent  strsdns  In  our  relatianship 
and  guard  against  a  renascence  of  GEauH- 
lun.  so  debintatlng  to  our  eoOective 
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strength.  Finally,  a  united  Europe  would 
be  a  tough  nut  for  our  adversaries  to 
crack.  No  longer  could  one  nation  be 
played  off  against  another,  thereby 
draining  the  alliance  of  morale  and  vigor. 

Question:  Why  is  this  a  good  time  for 
such  an  initiative? 

Answer:  The  build-up  of  Soviet  force 
levels — both  conventional  and  nuclear — 
casts  ominous  and  awesome  shadows 
across  the  entire  Atlantic  community. 
We  do  not  know  what  the  Soviets  intend 
to  do  with  this  massive  force,  but  we  do 
know  Its  size  far  exceeds  what  is  required 
purely  for  purposes  of  self-defence  or  in- 
ternal control  in  Eastern  Europe.  Greater 
trans-AUantlc  unity  is  an  important 
hedge  against  this  uncertain  but  growing 
threat  The  symbolic  force  of  our  unity 
can  help  to  deter  otherwise  promising 
Soviet  adventures,  such  as  in  the  Balkans 
after  Tito's  death.  Also.  If  we  delay  for 
much  longer,  our  common  problems — 
nuclear  proliferation,  environmental 
protection  and  monetary  policy — may 
outrun  our  efforts  to  solve  them. 

Question:  What  does  this  mean  for  the 
less  developed  nations  of  the  world? 

Answer:  Greater  imity  among  the  In- 
dustrial democracies  will  help  the  inter- 
ests of  other  nations.  Greater  unity 
means  more  effective  mechanisms  for 
aid,  greater  reservoirs  of  resources,  and 
more  creativity  for  dealing  with  prob- 
lems of  development.  It  is  only  natural 
ttiat  nations  will  do  more  out  of  a  con- 
dition of  strength  and  unity  than  selfish 
weakness.  Moreover,  the  symbolic  Im- 
portance of  unity  among  the  Industrial 
democracies  will  illuminate  the  world  in 
a  dramatic  sense.  Such  an  example  will 
give  sustenance  to  the  forces  for  democ- 
racy in  developing  states,  allowing  them 
to  combat  the  empty  rhetoric  of  Marxism 
with  the  reality  of  a  vital  and  reinvlg- 
orated  Atlantic  community. 

Question:  What  is  the  significance  of 
this  resolution  having  originated  In  the 
Congress? 

Answer:  The  Europeans  are  greatly 
Impressed  that  this  resolution  emanated 
In  the  Congress  rather  than  the  executive 
branch.  Many  were  beginning  to  feel  that 
the  Congress  was  turning  inward.  The 
Atlantic  Convention  resolution  looks  out- 
ward In  a  positive  manner  and  thereby 
helps  to  create  confidence  in  our  sense 
of  purpose  and  guarantees.  This  result 
will  obtain  irrespective  of  the  specific 
conclusions  reached  by  the  convention. 


HIP 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or    CALirORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1.  197$ 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  our  largest 
companies,  and  even  whole  industries, 
are  being  criticized  and  are  receiving  bad 
publicity  these  days.  Today,  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  story  that 
illustrates  that  there  is  another  side  to 
the  coin. 

Many  large  companies  liave  programs 
that  demonstrate  their  civic  responsi- 
bility and  show  that  they  hnve  a  sen.<ie 
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of  belonging  to  their  local  commimlties. 
Unfortunately,  stories  about  things  such 
as  that  have  no  sensation  value  and  are 
often  considered  too  dull  by  newsmen. 

Northrop  Corp.,  which  is  located  in 
Los  Angeles  and  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  aircraft  builders  in  the  world,  is 
one  of  those  companies  that  do  much  for 
the  commimlties  in  which  they  are  lo- 
cated. 

There  is,  for  instance,  Northrop's 
high  school  involvement  program,  called 
HIP.  This  spring.  187  high  school 
seniors  from  Los  Angeles  schools  will 
participate  in  an  on-the-job  training 
program. 

This  training  program  is  conducted 
durhig  regular  working  houre  at  North- 
rop's Aircraft  Division  plants  in  Haw- 
thone  and  Palmdale.  Calif. 

The  HIP  program  Is  now  in  Its  fifth 
year.  It  is  a  cooperative  program,  with 
Northrop  and  five  school  districts — Ante- 
lope Valley,  Centinela.  Compton,  Ingle- 
wood  and  Los  Angeles — participating. 

It  is  designed  to  help  young  people 
develop  job  skills  and  work  experience 
In  a  real  world  environment  that  cannot 
be  duplicated  in  a  classroom. 

HIP  students  spend  2  hours  each  day, 
from  1:30  to  3:30  p.m.,  at  Northrop 
plants  in  a  wide  range  of  departments, 
lliese  departments  include  engineering, 
data  processing,  manufacturing,  person- 
nel and  finance.  E^ch  HIP  student  is  as- 
signed to  Northrop  volimteer  Instructor 
to  work  with  the  student  on  an  Individual 
basis. 

These  apprenticeships  also  earn  the 
students  high  school  credit  for  two 
classes. 

The  object  of  the  program,  of  course,  is 
to  give  these  yoiuig  men  and  women  a 
chance  to  develop  usable  skills  and  gain 
self-confidence  before  leaving  school  for 
the  working  world. 

Another  facet  of  the  program  is  that 
in  addition  to  developing  skills,  the  stu- 
dents are  also  counselled  on  how  to  find 
and  apply  for  a  Job.  Many  HIP  partici- 
pants are  students  who  have  indicated 
that  they  do  not  plan  to  enter  college, 
and  thus  will  soon  be  entering  the  Job 
market. 

Possible  enrollees  in  the  program  are 
first  identified  by  high  school  career 
counselors.  They  are  then  interviewed  by 
a  committee  of  Northrop  employees.  The 
selection  criteria  Include  Interest,  matur- 
ity and  aptitude  for  the  work  selected. 

In  the  past  4  years,  more  than  600 
seizors  have  completed  the  16-week  HIP 
program. 

At  tills  Ume,  I  would  like  to  congratu- 
late the  187  students  who  have  been 
selected  for  this  spring's  HIP  program 
and  I  would  like  to  say  "well  done"  to 
Northrop  Corp.  executives  who  have 
helped  to  make  the  plan  a  succem. 


LIFE  SUPPORT  CENTERS 


HON.  GUDYS  NOON  SPELLMAN 

OF    M.NKYLANO 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRFSENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  l$76 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
debate  surrounding  the  issue  of  abortion 
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there  is  one  fact  upon  which  nearly  an 
agree:  That  there  are  thousands  of 
women  with  unintended  pregnancies  who 
are  confused  and  imsure  of  the  alter- 
natives available  to  them.  The  needs  of 
these  women  exist,  and  will  continue  to 
exist,  regardless  of  how  the  legal  status 
of  abortion  is  resolved. 

And,  there  is  one  category  of  women 
with  such  pregnancies  who  need  our  help 
most  of  all:  The  pregnant  adolescent. 
There  are  so  many  conflicts  facing  these 
yoimg  prospective  mothers,  so  many  risks 
and  even  panic,  that  they  txim  to  abor- 
tion without  realizing  that  there  are 
other  ways  to  handle  the  situation.  Al- 
though tlie  pregnant  teen  may  be  aware 
of  other  alternatives,  she  sometimes  en- 
counters diCaculty  In  obtaining  the  neces- 
sary assistance.  We  owe  these  young 
women  a  real  alternative  to  abortion- 
one  which  will  allow  every  prospective 
motlier  to  consider  all  the  possible  ave- 
nues for  help. 

During  the  Senate  hearings  on  the 
various  proposals  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  protect  the  right  to  life, 
some  startling  statistics  became  evident. 
Consider,  for  Instance,  the  fact  that  one 
out  of  every  seven  girls  between  the  ages 
of  12  and  17  will  give  birth  to  a  child 
next  year,  and  approximately  40  percent 
of  these  girls  will  give  birth  out  of  wed- 
lock. This  percentage,  although  a  dra- 
matic increase  over  that  of  the  past  dec- 
ade, is  expected  to  further  Increase  in  the 
next  decade  due  to  changing  social  atti- 
tudes toward  marriage.  Those  girls  who 
marry  before  they  give  birth  may  find 
themselves  becoming  a  pert  of  the 
alarming  statistics  that  show  that  two 
out  of  three  of  such  teenage  marriages 
will  be  dissolved  within  the  first  5  years. 

According  to  the  C^isus  statistics,  the 
number  of  teenagers  Ls  Increasing  both 
numerically  and  in  proportion  to  the 
total  population.  Because  changing  social 
mores  seems  to  be  resulting  in  growing 
numbers  of  sexually  active  adolescents 
and  out-of-wedlock  births,  specialists 
predict  an  epidemic  of  teenage  preg- 
nancies and  single  parent  households  in 
the  f  utui*e.  One  of  the  problems  that  will 
confront  these  new  mothers  will  be  the 
care  of  their  children. 

Of  the  85  percent  of  teenage  mothers 
who  ciurrently  choose  to  keep  their  child 
at  birth,  large  numbers  will  nnd  it  neces- 
sary to  relinquish  their  children,  because 
of  economic  and  socisd  attacks  they  must 
face.  It  is  known  tliat  such  separation 
often  leads  to  the  children  suffering  from 
irreversible  emotional,  and  sometimes 
physical,  harm.  Likewise,  the  mother, 
with  feelings  of  guilt  and  neglect,  may 
Join  tlie  growing  numl>er  of  teenage 
suicides. 

Most  alarming  of  the  newly  acquired 
statistics  is  the  increase  in  pregnancies 
in  the  under-15-years-of-age  group.  This 
group  is  the  onCv  one  in  the  childbear- 
ing  years  which  is  actually  showing  an 
Increase  in  its  rate  of  pregnancy  as  well 
as  in  absolute  number  of  pregnancies. 

These  teenage  mothers,  still  children 
themselves,  and  their  children  will  con- 
tinue to  si^er  if  we  ignore  their  needs. 
Despite  the  efforts  of  concerned  volun- 
teers and  agencies  and  programs  such  M 
the  Center  for  Teenage  Mothers  and 
Their  Infants  at  Johns  Hopkins  Ho.'^pital 
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in  Baltimore,  thie  costs  associated  with 
teenage  childbearlng  are  as  unacceptable 
as  they  are  utmecessary. 

A  major  area  of  concern  for  these  un- 
prepared expectant  mothers  is  the  health 
factor.  Health  risks  for  the  mother  as 
well  as  the  child  are  great.  Medical  evi- 
dence has  shown  that  the  teenage  mother 
has  a  higher  probability  of  health  prob- 
lems during  pregnancy  and  delivery  than 
any  other  group  except  for  women  40  and 
over. 

Nuti-ition  should  be  an  area  of  great 
conceiTi  to  the  pregnant  motiier.  Normal 
teenage  growth  and  good  heath  require 
increased  nutrition,  and  it  Is  known  that 
the  mother's  health  at  the  moment  of 
conception  plays  a  decisive  role  in  for- 
mulating the  expected  baby's  health.  Yet 
often  the  teenage  mother  is  unaware 
and  imprepored  nutritionally,  and  her 
lack  of  good  health  may  result  in  preg- 
nancy complications.  It  has  been  foimd 
that  there  are  increasing  incidences  of 
toxemia,  prolonged  labor  and  ii'on  de- 
ficiency anemia  among  teenage  mothers. 
Similarly,  a  child  bom  to  a  teenage 
mother,  because  of  its  poor  health.  Is 
much  more  likely  to  die  in  the  first  year 
of  its  life  than  a  child  bom  to  an  older 
woman.  Children  bom  to  mothers  under 
the  age  of  15  have  a  mortality  rate  which 
is  twice  that  of  children  bom  to  mothers 
in  their  early  twenties.  Infants  bom  to 
mothers  aged  15  to  19  have  a  52-percent 
higher  mortality  rate  than  children  bom 
to  mothers  between  the  ages  of  20  and 
24. 

Present  Federal  policies  are  unfocused 
and  ili-suited  to  meet  problems  faced  by 
pregnant  adolescents.  Current  Federal 
medical  assistance  programs  have  eligi- 
bility requirements  which  suffocate  at- 
tempts of  the  mother  to  be  self -sufficient, 
thus  forcing  the  teen  mother  to  go  on 
welfare  in  order  to  obtain  medical  bene- 
fits. Since  teenage  mothers  are  often 
punished  and  expelled  from  the  school 
systems,  their  incomplete  education  and 
lack  of  skills  make  them  high  risk  un- 
employment candidates,  dependent  on 
the  welfeure  public  assistance  system. 
Additionally,  those  mothers,  because  of 
the  stigma  of  pregnancy,  are  forced  out 
of  normal  social  environments. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  help  these 
mothers  to  adjust  to  their  new  life  roles 
and  that  we  help  their  children.  Quite 
often  the  parents  of  the  teenage  motber 
cannot  afford  to  help  as  much  as  they 
would  like,  or  they  may  refuse  to  help 
entirely.  Because  of  the  confusion  and 
proliferation  of  services,  and  because  of 
the  myriad  eligibility  requirements, 
they  may  not  be  able  to  obtain  benefits 
they  could  use  to  stay  together  as  a 
family;  to  help  their  child  with  her  child. 
If  we  do  nothing  other  than  provide  a 
coordinated  series  of  services,  we  will 
have  accomplished  a  great  deal. 

To  begin  this  effort,  I  am  introducing 
the  Life  Support  Centers  Act.  Similar  to 
legislation  introduced  by  Senator  Bath 
last  year,  this  bill  provides  health  care 
services  for  pregnsuit  adolescents  before 
and  after  childbirth;  It  establishes  na- 
tional "life  support  centers"  through 
State  health  agencies  and  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations, to  provide  a  coordinated  ar- 
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ray  of  medical,  social,  and  counsding 
services.  Including  nutrition  and  adop- 
tion assistance  if  desired.  Among  the 
services  offered  throu^  these  centers 
would  be:  First,  health  care  to  the  pro- 
spective adolescent  mother,  both  pre- 
and  post-natal,  and  including  nutrition 
programs:  second,  health  care  to  Infants 
of  adolescent  mothers  during  preschool 
years;  third,  referral  services  to  other 
agencies  that  may  service  needs,  if  such 
referral  is  deemed  necessary;  foiu'th,  co- 
ordinated social  services,  including  edu- 
cational, vocational,  legal,  and  social 
counseling  for  the  mother;  and  fifth, 
funds  to  provide  adoption  services  for 
adolescent  mothers  who  are  considering 
the  voluntary  placement  of  their  child 
in  adoptive  homes. 

This  legislation  limits  the  Federal 
share  of  assistance  to  such  "life  support 
center"  programs  to  75  percent  of  the 
cost,  and  authorizes  $30  million  in  ap- 
propriations for  the  next  2  years. 

in  lEill  the  debate  on  the  abortion  ques- 
tion, there  has  been  entirely  too  little 
emphasis  on  providing  services  to  sustain 
life.  The  legislation  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  provides  those  services,  to  give 
pregnant  adolescents  the  best  possible 
care  so  that  their  children  will  have  the 
opportimity  to  survive  successfully. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  follows: 

HJl.  12197 
A  biU  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 

Act   to   provide   bealtb   care   services   for 

pregnant    adolescents    before    and    after 

cbUdblrth 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Life  Support  Cen- 
ters Act  of  1976." 

Sec.  2.  Title  HI  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  n.S.C.  201)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing after  section  319  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"SPECIAL   SEKVICES   FOB   ADOI.ESCENTS 

"Sec.  320.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  grants  to  health  agen- 
cies of  any  State  (or  political  subdivision 
thereof)  or  any  other  qualified  nonprofit 
agency,  institution,  or  organieation  (with 
the  approval  of  the  State  agency)  for  origi- 
nating, continuing,  extending  or  improving 
programs  involved  in  the  provision  of — 

"(1)  necessary  health  care  to  prospective 
adolescent  mothers,  Including,  but  not  limit- 
ed to— 

"(A)  tests  for  pregnancy, 

"(B)  screening,  diagnosis,  and  treatment 
of  all  prenatal  and  postnatal  conditions,  In- 
cluding nutritional  deficiencies  for  a  period 
of  one  year  after  birth;  and 

"(c)  referral  when  appropriate  to  other 
agencies  for  treatments  not  covered  under 
this  section; 

"(2)  necessary  health  care  to  infants  of 
adolescent  mothers  during  their  preschool 
years,  including  but  not  limited  to — 

"(A)  medical  examinations, 

"(B)  diagnosis  and  screening  of — 

"(i)  nutritional  deficiencies, 

"(11)  visual  and  hearing  defects, 

"(Ui)  genetic  birth  disorders, 

"(iv)  mental  retardation  and  learning  dis- 
orders, 

"(V)  crippling  and  handicapping  condi- 
tions, and 

"(vl)  catasts-ophic  illness, 

"(C)  referrals  when  appropriate  to  other 
agencies  for  services  not  covered  under  this 
section; 

"(8)  family  planning  services; 
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"(4)  a  coordinated  program  of  social  serv- 
ices including  educational,  vocational,  legal, 
social,  counseling,  and  referral  services  (in- 
cluding ad<q>tlon  counseling)  designed  for 
adolescent  mothers  for  the  period  extending 
to  the  point  In  time  that  the  agency  finds 
that  parent  and  chUd  are  c^Mtble  of  caring 
for  themselves;  and 

"(5)  funds  to  purchase  adoption  services 
(i^jproved  by  the  Secretary)  toi  adolescent 
mothers  participating  In  a  program  estab- 
lished under  this  section  who  are  consider- 
ing the  placement  of  their  children  in  adop- 
tive homes. 

"(b)  The  Federal  share  of  assistance  to 
programs  under  this  section  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 75  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  pro- 
gram. 

"(c)(1)  Applications  for  grants  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  in  such  form  and 
contain  such  information  as  may  be  required 
by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  only 
those  applications  which — 

"(A)  provide  that  the  project  for  which 
assistance  is  sought  will  be  administered 
by  or  under  the  supervision  of  the  appli- 
cant. 

"(B)  set  forth  such  fiscal  controls  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  (..rJ 
accounting  of  Federal  funds, 

"(C)  provide  assurance  that  it  will  em- 
ploy professionals  skiUed  in  maternal  and 
child  health,  public  health  services,  nutri- 
tion, and  social  services, 

"(D)  provide  tot  cooperation  with  the 
State  agency  administering  or  supervising 
the  administration  of  the  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  In  the  {hto vision  of  care  and  serv- 
ices, available  under  a  project,  for  recipients 
eligible  for  such  a  plan  approved  under  such 
title  XIX,  and 

"(E)  provide  for  the  cocstllnatlou  of 
health  and  social  services  provided  by  the 
project  with,  and  utilization  (to  the  extent 
feasible)  of  Federal,  State,  or  local  health, 
welfare,  and  education  programs. 

"(d)  Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
made  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, and  in  such  installments;  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine. 

"(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  any  project  receiving  finan- 
cial support  to  compel  any  person  to  un- 
dergo any  medical  screening,  examination, 
diagnosis,  <»'  treatment  or  to  accept  any  other 
health  care  or  services  provided  imder  this 
section  for  any  purpose.  If  sucn  person  or  his 
guardian  objects. 

"(f)  No  Individual  shaU  be  required  as  a 
condition  pi-ecedent  for  the  receipt  of  assist- 
ance vmder  this  Act  or  any  other  law  to 
participate  in  programs  established  or  as- 
sisted by  Federal  funds  unless  such  Individ- 
ual has  given  their  informed  consent  to 
such  participation. 

"(g)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1977,  and  for  each  of  the  next  two 
succeeding  fi.scal  years.". 


OPINION-MOLDERS'  OFTEN  PALL 
SHORT  ON  FACTS" 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  MADIGAN 

OF  ILLXKOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPEESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1976 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Mike 
Carr,  the  farm  editor  of  Undsay-Schaub 
Newspapers,  has  recently  written  a  col- 
umn which  addresses  itself  to  the  subject 
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of  American  grain.  I  rec(xnmend  Mr. 
Carr's  article  to  my  colleagues: 
"Opiniom-Moldou"   OfTEN  Fall  Shokt  on 
Facts 

(By  Mike  Carr) 

J»ck  Mabley  haa  built  himself  a  reputatl<m 
aa  a  columnist  with  a  concern  for  the  com- 
mon man. 

Unfortunately,  as  I'm  sure  Mabley  know«. 
too  often  one's  concern  for  one  common 
man  Is  In  conflict  with  the  needs  of  another 
common  man. 

Mabley  biUlt  his  reputation  and  his  follow- 
ing with  the  Chicago  Today.  When  that 
paper  folded,  he  was  one  of  the  stars  brought 
over  to  the  parent  Chicago  Tribune.  I  assume 
he  brought  most  of  his  following  with  him. 

Recently  Mabley  decided  to  express  his 
concern  for  the  people  of  Angola.  It  was  a 
fine  sentiment  and  a  fine  column — until  the 
last  paragraph. 

Then  he  fell  Into  the  same  trap  that  In- 
fects almost  every  big-city  opinion  molder  I 
read. 

Mabley  quoted  a  missionary  who  formerly 
worked  In  Angc^.  The  missionary  said,  ac- 
cording to  Mabley: 

"I  Just  got  back  from  South  America,  and 
maybe  I'm  a  little  out  of  touch,  but  I  think 
one  senator  suggested  that  we  get  out  of  An- 
gola and  that  we  tell  the  Russians  If  they 
want  us  to  send  them  any  more  grain,  they'd 
better  pull  out,  too.  That  makes  sense." 

Shades  of  the  Meany  mentality.  Mabley  and 
his  missionary  should  sign  on  as  special  con- 
sultants to  Henry  Kissinger.  He'd  like  them. 
They  hare  the  same  distorted  views  as  he 
does. 

That  makes  about  as  much  sense  as  Mabley 
telling  me  that  If  I  dont  stop  writing  derog- 
atory things  iU>oat  him  hell  stop  sending 
me  the  Chicago  Tribune.  He  doesn't  own  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  he  doesn't  send  It  to 
me.  I  buy  It  with  my  own  money  from  a  de- 
livery boy  who  has  a  workldg  agreement  with 
the  circulation  department  ot  the  corpora- 
tion.    - 

The  VS.  government  doesn't  send  any 
grain  to  Russia,  and  It  doesnt  own  any  grain. 

The  Russians  buy  it  from  our  large  grain 
exporters  who  buy  It  from  elevators  who  buy 
it  from  farmers. 

And,  unlike  some  of  our  friends,  the  Rus- 
sians pay  for  It  In  dollars,  gained  by  selling 
gold  In  the  International  market. 

We  dont  come  close  to  giving  them  any 
grain.  In  fact  they  don't  even  qualify  for  the 
credit  terms  we  give  to  those  nations  who 
attack  us  every  day  on  the  floor  of  the 
United  Nations. 

But  If  Mabley  and  other  Influential 
colunuilsts  continue  to  assume  that  gram  Is 
the  basic  weapon  In  the  VS.  diplomatic 
arsenal,  It  will  become  Just  that. 

Once  everyone  Is  Ingrained  with  the  Idea 
that  all  those  crops — harvest  with  the  sweat 
and  financial  Investment  of  farmers — belong 
to  "us"  then  the  government  will.  In  fact, 
control  that  grain. 

It's  already  happening,  of  course.  This  year 
we  are  selling  Russia  about  13.2  million  tons 
of  grain. 

But  next  year,  under  the  terms  of  the 
widely  heralded  trade  agreement  negotiated 
by  Kissinger's  men,  we  can  only  sell  them  a 
maximum  of  8  million  tons. 

Kissinger,  rentember,  won't  sell  this  grain. 
The  State  Department  won't  sell  it.  Oerald 
Ford  won't  sell  it.  Not  even  Earl  L.  Butz  or 
the  USDA  wlU  seU  it. 

Tlie  private  grain  traders  will  buy  from 
the  farmers  a  maximum  of  8  million  tons — 
perhaps  only  6  million — and  they  will  sell  it. 

The  way  things  have  been  going  lately, 
there  Is  always  the  strong  chance  the  Rus- 
sians might  be  willing  to  buy  more.  That 
would  make  the  market  stronger  and  en- 
covirage  the  farmers  to  Invest  more  In  pro- 
duction and  storage  facilities. 
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But  that  wcm't  happen.  Even  though  It  Is 
a  free  market  in  theory,  the  farmers,  through 
the  grala  trade,  can't  sell  more  than  8  mil- 
lion tons  to  the  Russians. 

The  reason  Is  that  Kissinger  and  his  crew 
have  decided  that's  all  they  wUl  aUow  to  b« 
shipped  by  that  free,  privately  owned  grain 
trade. 

And  the  reason  Kissinger  and  his  crew  can 
make  such  an  agreement  is  because  most  of 
the  people  supporting  them  think  the  grain 
belongs  to  the  U.S.  And  the  reason  all  those 
voters  in  the  concentrated  masses  such  as 
Chicago  think  they  own  the  grain  Is  because 
oplnlon-molders  like  Jack  Mabley  naturally 
assume — In  print — that  this  Is  true. 

Eventually  the  voters  will  become  so  In- 
grained with  that  thought,  that  the  govern- 
ment can  step  In  and  really  take  over  the 
crops.  Right  now  the  planners  don't  have  to 
do  It  with  tax  money  and  expensive  bins,  be- 
cause they  can  do  It  more  cheaply  through 
trade  agreements. 

It  is  the  nature  of  our  busmess  that  peo- 
ple like  Mabley  don't  read  smaller,  less  pres- 
tigious commentators.  So  he  wont  read  this. 

That  leaves  It  up  to  the  common  people  to 
write  and  tell  him  the  facts.  Assuming,  of 
course,  you  care  as  much  about  government 
encroachment  on  your  marketing  as  you  tell 
me  you  do. 
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CONGRESS   SHOULD  NOT  BOW   TO 
AUTO  INDUSTRY 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CALiroaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1976 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce in  past  months  has  been  marking 
Ui>  the  Clean  Air  Act.  One  section  of  this 
bill  which  is  of  the  utmost  concern  to 
myself,  my  constituents,  and  Americans 
everywhere  concerns  T^'ederal  auto  emis- 
sion standards.  Each  year  it  seems  that 
an  extension  is  granted  to  the  auto- 
mobile industry  and  each  yetu-  oxides  of 
nitrogen,  hydrocarbons,  and  carbon 
monoxide  levels  continue  to  increase. 

Why  should  the  auto  industry  again 
be  granted  a  reprieve?  In  the  past,  the 
auto  Industry  has  claimed  economic  in- 
feasibillty  or  technological  incapability. 
"Hie  Federal  Government  has  bowed  to 
these  excuses  and  only  now,  it  seems,  is 
seeing  these  allegations  for  their  real 
worth. 

This  year  the  Clean  Air  Act  approaches 
the  House  floor,  the  auto  industry  has 
again  clamored  for  an  extension  of  Fed- 
eral auto  emission  standards.  They  have 
claimed  that  antipollution  devices 
attached  to  cars  deplete  fuel  economy.  It 
is  becoming  clearer  however,  that  the 
a  ito  industry  is  incorrect  in  that  notion. 
In  an  article  appearing  in  the  Los 
Ang»les  Times,  February  27,  1976,  the 
California  Air  Resource?  Board  is  re- 
ported to  have  dispelled  th «  auto  indus- 
try's current  excuse  for  further  post- 
poning tighter  auto  emission  standards. 
Test  &amples  Indicate  that  fuel  economy 
will  not  be  lessened.  I  commend  this 
article  to  my  colleagues  and  urge  them  to 
reject  any  new  extensions.  The  facts  are 
siated  explicit,  the  messag*?  is  clear:  Do 
not  capitulate  to  the  auto  Industry.  Clean 
air  and  fuel  economy  are  no  longer 
mutually  exclusive.  The  two  concepts  can 


live  together  and  we  will  all  breathe  a 
lot  easier. 

The  article  foUows: 
Autos  Txstbo  Uphold  State's  Smoo  Po6ttion 
(By  Paul  E.  Stelger) 

Washington. — ^TSst  samples  of  auto- 
mobiles to  be  sold  m  California  during  the 
1977  model  year  indicate  that  the  vehicles 
wlU  meet  next  year's  tighter  otate  air  pollu- 
tion control  standards  with  Uttle  or  no  Ices 
In  fuel  economy,  an  ofllcial  of  the  California 
Air  Resources  Board  said  Thtu^day. 

The  disclosure  by  Thomas  C.  Austin, 
deputy  executive  ofllcer,  lent  support  to  argu- 
ments by  environmentalists  that  Congress 
should  resist  pleas  from  the  automobile  In- 
dustry and  the  Ford  Administration  to  post- 
pone tougher  new  federal  emission-control 
standards  now  scheduled  to  ^70  Into  effect 
in  1978. 

The  Administration  wants  to  put  off  Im- 
position of  the  tougher  controls  at  least 
through  1981.  Meeting  the  standards  on 
schedule.  Administration  ofllclals  argue, 
would  require  use  of  devices  that  would 
reduce  cars'  mileage — thereby  Increasing 
U.S.  oil  consumption  and  creating  greater 
dependence  on  Imports. 

Euvironmentallsts  and  some  congressional 
Democrats  counter  that,  while  some  phasing 
In  of  the  tighter  standards  may  be  neces- 
sary, total  postponement — as  Uie  Admin- 
istration proposes — Is  not. 

Austin  made  his  disclosure  of  California 
findings  supporting  this  view  at  a  meeting  of 
key  House  members  and  top-level  Adminis- 
tration aides.  It  was  called  to  consider  Im- 
pacts on  gasoline  and  public  health  of 
various  proposals  to  stretch  out  or  suspend 
the  1978  federal  standards. 

The  Congressmen — Reps.  Paul  O.  Rogers 
(D-Fla.),  John  D.  DlngeU  (D-Mlch.)  and 
James  H.  Scheuer  (D-N.Y.) — are  members  of 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Coounittee,  which  Is  expected  to  finish  work 
on  one  such  measure  next  week.  The  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee  already  has  ap- 
proved and  sent  to  the  Senate  floor  a  bill  that 
would  postpone  the  emission  standards  one 
to  two  years. 

Administration  representatives  at  the  ses- 
sion Included  officials  from  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration,  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  and  the  White  House. 

Austin  said  that  In  1975,  when  Califorlna 
imposed  emission  control  standards  tighter 
than  the  standards  now  in  effect,  cars  In 
the  state  initially  were  getting  an  average  of 
iO^/o  poorer  mileage  than  comparable  ve- 
hicles in  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

The  1976  models,  he  added,  have  narrowed 
the  gap  somewhat.  And  on  early  tests  of  the 

1977  models,  the  gap  Is  narrower  still  and 
should  approach  zero,  even  though  these  cars 
must  meet  still-tighter  California  pollution 
control  standards,  Austin  said. 

Austin    acknowledged    that   allowing   the 

1978  federal  standards — which  are  even 
tighter  than  the  1977  California  standards— 
to  go  into  effect  as  scheduled  could  hamper 
efforts  to  improve  mileage. 

But  he  said  the  California  experience  sug- 
gests that  the  national  standards  could  be 
tightened  somewhat  without  any  significant 
loss  In  mlles-per-gallon  efficiency. 

The  current  federal  standards  for  the  three 
main  pollutants  from  automobiles  require 
limiting  emissions  of  hydrocarbons  (gasoline 
molecules  In  various  stages  of  Incomplete 
combustion)  to  1.6  grams  per  mile,  carbon 
monoxide  to  15  grams  per  mile,  and  oxides 
«rf  nitrogen  (or  KO.)  to  3.1  grams  per  mile. 
Next  year,  the  NO.  standard  wUl  be  auto- 
matically tightened  to  2.0  grams  per  mUe, 
with  the  other  two  standards  unchanged. 

The  current  California  standards,  by  con- 
trast, limit  emissions  per  mile  to  0.9  gram  of 
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hydrocarbons,  9  grams  of  carbon  monoxide 
and  2.0  granos  of  NOi.  Next  year,  the  state 
standards  narrow  to  .41  gram  of  hydrocarbon 
emissions.  9  grams  of  carbon  monoxide  and 
1.5  grams  of  NOr. 

The  standards  required  imder  federal  law 
by  1978  would  represent  a  tightening  of 
both  the  California  and  the  national  limits. 
The  hydrocarbon  standard  would  drop  to  the 
1977  California  level  of  .41  gram  per  mile, 
while  cartjon  monoxide  would  be  limited  to 
3.4  grams  and  NOi  to  0.4  gram. 

At  present,  both  houses  of  Congress  seem 
disposed  to  stretch  out  or  soften  the  1978 
national  standards,  particularly  with  respect 
to  NOi.  Diminishing  emissions  of  that  pol- 
lutant below  1  gram  per  mile  could  fore- 
close massive  use  of  diesel  engines  In  19808, 
a  technology  that  otherwise  promises  signifi- 
cant gains  m  mileage  per  gallon. 

The  bill  voted  by  the  Senate  committee,  for 
example  would  postpone  for  one  jrear  the 
hydrocarbon  and  carbon  monoxide  standards 
now  scheduled  to  begin  In  1978.  NOi  would 
be  held  at  2.0  grams  per  mile  until  1980, 
when  it  would  be  cut  to  1  gram. 


ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS  SHOWS  THAT 
THE  SMITH  AMENDMENT  TO  NAT- 
URAL OAS  LEGISLATION  IS  COX7N- 
TERPRODUCnVE 


HON.  ROBERT  (BOB)  KRUEGER 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondof.  March  1,  197$ 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  ICr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  House,  by  a  vote  of  205  to  201  passed 
the  Smith  amendment  to  H.B.  9464, 
emergency  naturU  gafi  legislation,  lliat 
amendment  was  offered  only  24  hours 
before  the  vote  was  taken,  and  was  ad- 
vertised as  being  a  "compromise."  Tet 
the  only  thing  compromised  by  the 
amendment  are  the  hopes  of  users  to 
get  more  gas  supidles.  These  hopes  were 
compromised  at  the  altar  of  punishing 
the  major  energy  producers.  Pimished 
with  them  are  consumers. 

Since  it  may  be  possible  at  some  later 
time  this  year  to  consider  deregulation 
again,  I  am,  at  the  suggestion  of  several 
colleagues  who  were  nnfftmniar  wltti  the 
Smith  amendment,  offering  an  analysis 
of  It. 

This  analysis  approaches  the  Smith 
amendment  from  an  economic  perspec- 
tive. By  closely  examining  the  justlflca- 
tion  and  methodology  of  tiie  Smith 
amendment  to  HJl.  9464,  we  can  assess 
Its  rationale  and  consequences. 

Four  major  issues  will  be  discussed. 
The  first  two  Issues,  windfalls  and  market 
power,  provide  the  rationale  for  field 
price — ^wellhesul — ^r^nilation  Implicit  In 
the  Smith  amendment.  The  discussion  of 
these  topics  includes  an  examination  of 
the  methods  of  price  control — that  is, 
the  segregation  between  "old"  and  "new" 
gas,  and  between  independent  and  major 
firms — that  spring  from  the  rationale. 
The  second  two  topics — ^new  criteria  for 
"Just  and  reasonable"  regulated  prices, 
and  the  extension  of  regulation  Into 
the  Intrastate  market — entail  sweeping 
changes  tliat  must  be  carefully  con- 
sidered. 
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I.     CONTKOLUNG     "WINDFAIXS     AND     BCONOUIC 
BKNTS":     "ova"    AND    "NEW"    GAS 

The  desire  to  control  windfalls  and 
economic  renXs  to  producers  is  implicit 
in  the  old/new  gas  dichotomy  in  the  new 
subsection  (9)  proposed  In  section  4  of 
the  Smith  am«idment.  It  is  sensible 
pubUc  policy  to  se^  to  maximize  pro- 
ductkm  for  consumers  at  a  cost  as  low  as 
possible. 

The  intention  behind  these  old /new 
definitions  is  Identical  to  the  intentions 
underlying  the  Krueger  amendment  defi- 
nitions. Both  se^  to  distinguish  tJiat  gas 
which  would  be  produced  imder  the  reg- 
ulatory status  quo  from  that  gas  stimu- 
lated by  higher  prices.  I  sought  in  the 
amendment  that  I  offered  to  give  defini- 
tions baaed  on  precise  i^iysical  and  legal 
parameters — such  as  new  wells,  and  new 
contracts— while  the  Smith  definitions 
employ  ambiguous  notions  of  geological 
structure. 

Conventionally,  the  notions  of  traps, 
formations,  structures,  reservoirs,  pools, 
fields,  basins,  et  cetera,  are  coextensive. 
The  relevant  meanings  must  be  extracted 
from  context:  A  geologist  will  refer  to 
the  relative  degree  of  i)«7neabillty  of  the 
rock  in  a  certain  area,  a  producer  will 
refer  to  the  area  to  be  drained  by  a  well, 
a  regulator  wUl  refer  to  an  administra- 
tive unit. 

While  recognizing  the  complexities  of 
how  various  torms  are  used,  let  us  look 
at  the  definition  of  "reservoir"  implicit 
in  the  intention  of  the  Smith  amend- 
ment. The  Smith  amendment  seems  to 
assume  a  definition  of  "reservoir"  similar 
to  that  found  In  FPC  form  40: 

A  porous  and  permeable  underground  for- 
mation containing  an  individual  and  sepa- 
rate accumulation  of  producible  hydrocar- 
bons which  is  confined  by  Impermeable  rock 
or  wftter  barriers  and  Is  characterized  by  a 
single  natural  pressure  system. 

Once  the  term  has  been  defined,  the 
problem  Is  that  to  view  a  reservoir  simply 
In  these  terms  is  to  view  It  in  a  fashion 
almost  completely  uncorrelated  with  the 
economics  of  tiie  industry.  Detennining 
the  actual  cost  of  recovering  natural  gas, 
and  allocating  the  marginal  cost  of  addi- 
tional units  that  are  recovered  as  one 
seeks  additional  supplies  requires  one  to 
consider  the  depth  of  the  reservoir,  the 
amount  of  gas  contained  therein,  the 
pressure,  the  density  of  the  intervening 
strata,  the  proximity  to  pipeline  and 
market,  et  cetera.  The  intensity  of  the 
exploratory  effort  Is  only  one  of  many 
cost  factors,  and  its  Importance  varies 
from  formation  to  formation.  Many 
reservoirs  have  been  "discovered"  which 
are  uneconomical  to  produce  at  regulated 
prices;  the  Homestead  Act  was  passed  to 
facilitate  development  of  the  American 
West— the  West  had  been  discovered 
long  before. 

The  term  "extension  of  a  reservoh-"  In 
the  Smith  amendment— section  4,  para- 
graph 9C — causes  similar  problems.  Sig- 
nificantly, the  terms  "extension"  and 
"reservoir"  are  difficult  to  compare; 
while  a  reservoir  Is  some  geological  en- 
tity, an  extension  refers  to  an  increase 
in  proven  reserves  or  a  well  of  a  given 
proximity  to  another  well. 
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If  defined  simply  in  terms  of  proximity 
to  an  existing  well— say,  1  mile — the  ex- 
tension canc^t  win  cause  inherent  eco- 
nomic distortion.  Although  it  is  only 
rational  to  define  extension  in  terms  of 
volumetric  expansion  of  proven  re- 
serves— ^producible  under  ciurrent  eco- 
ncnnic  and  operating  conditions — ^the 
Smith  language  could  lead  to  an  inter- 
pretation of  extension  as  simply  the 
proximity  to  an  existing  well.  There  is 
no  logical  reason  to  separate  gas  pro- 
duced from  the  same  reservoir  but  out- 
side of  an  arbitrarily  defined  ate&  sur- 
rounding an  existing  well  from  that  de- 
veloped within  a  radius  if  they  truly 
come  from  the  same  reservoir.  The  eco- 
nomics and  conservation  requirements  of 
a  particular  drilling  area  may  prohibit 
drilling  within  an  arbitrarily  defined 
physical  area,  and  therefore  one  would 
not  increase  the  production  from  that 
reservoir.  Yet  if  "extension"  is  defined 
as  a  volumetric  expansion  of  proven  re- 
serves, there  will  be  expanded  drilling 
as  defined  by  current  economic  and  oper- 
ating conditions,  rather  than  by  an  arbi- 
trary definition  of  area. 

Instead  of  provkUng  greater  incen- 
tives, such  definitions  of  reservoir  and 
extension  compound  tibe  uncotainties 
facing  the  producer,  thereby  inhibiting 
production.  First,  a  natural  gas  producer, 
prior  to  drilling,  does  not  know  'wtaA  he 
will  find.  As  a  result,  the  producer  faces 
inevitable  cost  uncertainties.  Second,  he 
also  cannot  determine  prior  to  invest- 
ment the  prospective  price  of  his  product 
if  he  Is  a  regulated  producer  under  the 
Smith  terms.  Ccmipoundlng  the  imcer- 
tainties  of  nature  and  geology  with  the 
uncertainty  of  being  unable  to  negotiate 
a  price  for  a  product  is  certain  to  dis- 
courage drilling. 

One  must  note,  of  course,  that  the 
Smith  distinctions  are  somewhat  more 
economically  rational  than  the  counter- 
productive current  distinction  between 
dedicated  and  nondedicated  reserves. 
Yet,  ignored  are  the  inherent  ecmiomic 
deficioicies  in  the  "reservoir"  and  "ex- 
tension" concepts;  ignored  are  the  prob- 
lems of  repressurizing  and  reworking 
older  wells  which  might  be  absmdoned; 
Ignored  are  the  problems  of  unecon(»ni- 
cal  discovered  reservoirs;  ignored  are  the 
problems  of  deep  drilling  in  current  res- 
ervoirs. All  these  involve  expensive  tech- 
nology that  can  bring  in  additional  gas: 
but  this  gas  will  be  lost  by  the  Smith 
amendment. 

The  Smith  amendment  seems  to  as- 
sume that  there  is  great  danger,  under 
even  such  deregulation  as  it  allows,  of 
unnecessary  "infill"  drilling;  that  is, 
drilling  of  new  wells  into  dedicated  re- 
serves in  order  to  gain  a  higher,  deregu- 
lated price  from  such  reserves.  Perhaps 
an  aversion  to  such  drilling  explains  the 
reservoir  and  extension  concepts  found 
in  the  amendment  Yet,  since  the  rele- 
vant reserves  in  this  case  are  dedicated 
to  the  interstate  pipeline — ^if  not,  they 
would  automatically  qualify  under  the 
(9)  (a)  definition — then,  why  would  the 
pipdine  permit  the  producer  to  drill  an 
extraneous  well  simply  in  order  to  qualify 
for  the  new  price  to  be  paid  by  the  pipe- 
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line?  There  is  no  reason  for  the  pipeline 
to  conspire  in  this  manner  and  there  is 
good  reason,  economically,  for  the  pipe- 
line to  resist.  Sometimes  the  fashioners 
of  greater  regiilatlon  forget  that  pipe- 
lines are  purchasers,  and,  as  purchasers, 
tliey  wish  to  purchase  at  as  low  a  price 
as  possible.  Further,  pipelines,  as  regu- 
lated utUities,  seek  to  expand  markets — 
thi-Qugh  low  prices — in  order  to  extend 
their  capital  base.  By  so  doing  they  en- 
large their  income,  but  they  can  do  so 
only  by  extending  their  capital  base.  If, 
however,  incentives  for  vmnecessary 
drilling  do  exist,  why  are  "independent" 
exempt  producers  considered  immune 
from  temptation?  The  amendment 
passed  here  reflects  a  mental  attitude  in 
which  it  is  considered  more  important 
to  punish  the  major  energy  firms  than 
it  is  to  develop  national  policy  that 
makes  sense  and  that  gets  needed  sup- 
plies to  consumers. 

An  additional  problem  with  the  Smith 
amendment  Is  that  it  addresses  tlie  prob- 
lem of  potential  windfalls  in  an  econom- 
ically deficient  maimer.  That  gas  which 
will  not  be  produced  because  of  the 
Smith  modification  of  the  new  well/new 
contract  criteria  will  result  in  a  wind- 
fall loss  to  consumers.  This  windfall  loss 
results  from  the  higher  cost  of  substitute 
fuela  and  production  processes.  That 
such  costs  are  indeed  higher  than  that 
of  incremental  gas  lost  under  Smith  is 
imassailable:  If  these  substitutes  were 
not  priced  higher,  there  would  simply  be 
no  market  for  the  gas  that  would  be  pro- 
duced under  the  Krueger  definitions  but 
will  not  be  produced  under  the  Smith  de- 
finitions. Unnecessary  windfall  losses  to 
the  consumer  should  be  resisted  as  well 
as  windfall  profits  to  the  producer. 

The  offshore  windfall  problem  is  rec- 
ognized in  both  bills  but  treated  differ- 
ently. Windfall  profits  to  the  offshore 
producers  who  have  already  secured 
leases  arise  from  previous  windfall  losses 
suffered  by  the  American  taxpayers.  The 
billions  of  dollars  of  bcMius  money  paid 
by  major  companies  for  offshore  leases 
did  not  reflect  the  true  value  of  our  off- 
shore resources,  because  of  the  low  FPC 
prices.  The  American  people  lost  poten- 
tial revenues  from  offshore  resources,  be- 
cause of  uneconomicaUy  low  PPC  prices. 
Under  both  the  Krueger  and  Smith 
amendments,  holders  of  current  leases 
will  produce  under  regulated  prices. 
However,  under  Smith  language,  future 
leases  will  be  sold  below  their  true  mar- 
ket value.  This  transfer  of  income  from 
all  American  citizens  to  large  energy  con- 
sumers should  be  seriously  questioned. 
What  would  happen  Is  that  all  citizens 
of  the  coimtry  will  be  subsidizing  that 
part  of  the  population  that  uses  tlie  most 
energy.  Those  who  are  concerned  about 
tax  loopholes  should  recognize  that  here 
we  haTe  a  "price  loophole"  that  acts 
In  the  same  way:  the  many  subsidize  the 
few. 

n.  It ABKET  powm :  lakoe  and  small 

PSODOCEItS 

Monopoly  practices  did  exist  at  the 
time  of  the  Pbllllps  decision  in  1954 — 
the  decision  that  began  the  process  of 
wellhead  price  controls.  It  has  been 
proven  In  imchallenged  economic  studies 
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that  there  was  pipeline  monopsony  pow- 
er in  the  early  1950's:  pipelines  forced 
producers  to  sell  gas  at  subcompetitive 
prices.  The  rise  in  gas  prices  during  the 
19&0's  is  generally  attributed  to  an  in- 
crease in  competition  driving  the  sub- 
competitive  price  to  competitive  levels. 

RegulaticHi  forced  many  smaller  firm.s 
out  of  the  field  markets  so  that  concen- 
tration has  increased  in  natural  gas  field 
markets.  Offshore  leasing  practices  also 
fostered  higher  concentration,  becaxise 
most  independent  producers  lacked  the 
capital  to  pay  large  bonuses  to  obtain 
leases,  and  lack  the  capital  for  offshore 
drilling. 

Market  power  is  central  to  the  Smith 
price  regulation  rationale;  that  is,  the 
Smith  amendment  assumes  that  certain 
producers  have  a  sufficiently  large  share 
of  the  market  to  force  prices  upwards, 
beyond  the  price  that  would  exist  if 
proper  competition  operated.  By  defini- 
tion, if  such  market  power  does  not  exist, 
then  prices  will  be  competitive  and  hence 
reasonable.  If  there  Is  market  power,  we 
must  examine  Its  origins.  Its  effect,  and 
strategies  to  deal  with  it.  TTie  Smith 
amendment  accepts  the  notion  of  market 
power  and  segregates  producers  by  pro- 
duction volimie — 100  million  cubic  feet 
per  year.  Is  this  distinction  economical- 
ly efficient  or  simply  politically  expedi- 
ent? Techniques  for  studjring  industrial 
organization  provide  a  useful  analytical 
framework  for  viewing  market  structure, 
conduct,  and  performance. 

A.  aiABKBT  BttLvervmrn 

The  Smith  amendment  maintains  ttiat 
firms  producing  above  100,000.000  mcf 
per  year  have  market  power  and  other 
firms  do  not.  Structurally,  a  division  can 
be  discerned  in  the  Industry  although 
this  division  is  considerably  above  the 
100.000,000  mcf  mark.  A  careful  investi- 
gation of  the  cost  implications  of  scale 
and  the  empirical  examination  of  firm 
structure  and  behavior  yields  a  concep- 
tual division  of  the  industry  into  high 
and  low  cost  sectors.  The  'low  cost" 
firms  appear  to  specialize  in  high-risk 
activities — lease  acquisition,  research, 
new  technologies,  deeper  drilling,  large 
geophysical  staffs,  et  cetera — and  have 
Individual  market  shares,  in  specific  field 
markets,  averaging  between  5  and  15  per- 
cent. The  high-cost  firms  specialize  In 
low-risk  activities — easily  sellable  at  de- 
termined market  values — which  employ 
drilling  equipment  and  field  workers,  and 
luive  individual  market  shares  of  less 
than  1  percent.  These  two  market  ele- 
ments complement  the  activities  of  one 
another  in  a  manner  that  mlnlixiizes  risk 
and  maximizes  production,  just  as  a  di- 
versity of  investor  types  and  institutions 
stabilizes  capital  markets  and  minimizes 
risks. 

The  period  of  regulation  has  allowed 
us  to  identify  which  firms  can  be  con- 
sidered low-cost  firms.  Cost  advantages 
accruing  from  access  to  capital,  experi- 
ence, and  economies  of  scale  allowed 
only  the  lower  cost,  high-risk  firms  to 
expand  their  market  shares  significantly 
dining  the  regulatory  cost/price  squeeze. 
The  period  1961-71  is  useful  for  this 
Investigation  because  Intrastate  and  in- 
terstate prices  were  at  relative  parity. 
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The  three  dominant  individual  field 
markets — West  Texas/New  Mexico,  Tex- 
as Gulf  Coast,  and  Southern  and  Off- 
shore Louisiana — should  be  individually 
examined.  Which  firms  were  signifi- 
cantly able  to  expand  their  market 
shares,  betraying  possible  low-cost 
tendencies? 

First.  In  West  Texas/New  Mexico, 
Gulf,  Exxon,  and  Shell  substantially  in- 
creased their  market  share  while  other 
shares  remained  relatively  constant  or 
insignificant  Overall  concentration  ac- 
tually fell,  because  the  largest  producer 
in  the  region,  PhiUlps,  declined.  Gulf, 
Exxon,  and  Shell  collectively  increased 
their  share  by  approximately  10  percent. 

Second.  In  the  Texas  Gulf  region,  only 
one  firm  was  able  to  expand  its  market 
share  significantly;  Exxon  boosted  its 
market  share  with  three  huge  new  con- 
tracts. 

Third.  In  the  crucial  Southern  and 
Offshore  Louisiana  area,  now  supplying 
almost  half  of  interstate  production,  all 
of  the  top  eight  producers  increased  theii- 
shaies  slightly  with  Exxon  and  Gulf  in- 
creasing their  shares  significantly.  Exxon 
aiid  Gulf  collectively  increased  theii- 
share  by  almost  nine  percent. 

So,  then,  only  Exxon,  Gulf,  and  Shell 
appear  to  qualify  as  structurally  different 
firms.  This  structural  difference  is  due  to 
production  advantages  such  as  risk- 
spreading.  Two  other  top  firms,  Phillips 
and  Amoco,  could  not  expand  their  mar- 
ket shares.  The  other  top  10  firms  still 
have  insignificant  market  shares  which 
were  only  able  to  Increase  slightly.  After 
the  top  10  firms,  shares  shrink  to  an 
average  of  less  than  1  percent  In  each 
field  market. 

This  examination  renders  the  100,000- 
000  mcf  level  unreasonable.  Exxon,  Gulf, 
and  Shell  each  produce  more  than  650,- 
000,000  mcf  per  year  in  the  interstate 
market  alone.  Amoco  and  Phillips,  with- 
out strong  market  share  expansion,  are 
also  above  this  threshold.  Examining  the 
top  12  firms,  after  which  the  market 
shares  in  both  the  national  market  and 
individual  submarkets  rapidly  dirntnish 
to  less  than  1  percent,  the  cutoff  would 
be  approximately  250,000,000  mcf  In  the 
interstate  market  alone.  Though  Uiese 
figures — based  on  FPC  reports — include 
some  sales  made  In  association  with 
other  producers — due  to  PPC  reporting 
regulations — they  do  not  Include  intra- 
state market  shares. 

In  summary,  the  Industry  includes 
firms  of  diverse  size,  thereby  rationaliz- 
ing the  cost  structure.  While  ciurent  dis- 
tribution is  not  arbitrary,  the  100,000,000 
mcf  threshold  Is.  The  restrictions  on  the 
production  of  firms  unnecessarily  In- 
cluded in  the  regulated  producer  group 
will  easily  outweigh  any  conceivable  ad- 
vantages from  regulating  the  handful  of 
truly  low-cost  firms.  a 

B.   UA&KET    CONDUCT  <4 

Even  though  the  100,000,000  mcf  cut- 
off Is  not  justified  by  market  structure, 
is  there  a  Jurtlfication  based  on  market 
behavior? 

Studies  of  market  cojidtict  usually 
focus  on  pricing  patterns.  If  some  firms 
are  able  to  charge  higher  prices  than 
others  for  slmQar  services,  they  mxist 
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have  market  power.  To  a  large  extent. 
field  price  controls  have  obscured  mar- 
ket c<mduct  patterns.  However,  even 
under  regulation,  average  interstate 
prices  do  vary  among  firms,  as  can  be 
seen  by  studying  the  annxial  PPC  reports 
on  sales  of  gas  by  producers  to  inter- 
state pipelines.  An  analysis  of  FPC  aver- 
age interstate  prices  by  firm  statistics 
reveals  that  the  top  5,  top  10.  top  25 
firms  all  sell  theh:  hiterstate  natural  gas 
at  or  below  the  national  average  price — 
except  for  the  Canadian  firms  selling  at 
much  higher  than  the  average  price.  In 
contrast,  many  of  the  smaller  producers 
sell  at  prices  in  excess  of  the  national 
average.  The  Smith  amendment,  to  the 
extent  that  it  was  successful,  would  cause 
an  accentuation  of  this  pattern,  and  all 
consumers  would  be  subsidizing  the  in- 
dependent producers  in  order  to  punish 
the  major  firms:  Congress  shovQd  surely 
be  able  to  devise  better  legislation  than 
that. 

The  Smith  amendment  also  discour- 
ages joint  ventures  by  restricting  se- 
verely the  circumstances  under  which 
joint  ventures  between  majors  and  in- 
dependents would  be  profitable.  Major 
firms  caimot  have  an  interest  larger 
than  20  percent  without  bringing  the 
venture  imder  PPC  field  price  regula- 
tion. This  punitive  and  Irrational  ap- 
proach will  discourage  many  ventures. 

Although  some  proponents  of  the  mar- 
ket power  contoitlon  believe  that  Joint 
voitures  can  result  in  unsatisfactory 
market  conduct,  economic  studies  indi- 
cate that  Joint  voitures  minimize  risk 
and  maximize  capital  investment  rather 
than  restrict  production.  Joint  ventures 
are  a  tool  by  which  medium-size  com- 
panies can  sometimes  afford  to  engage 
in  offshore  activity.  Significantly,  only 
Exxon  has  been  able  generally  to  "go  it 
alone"  in  offshore  bids.  If  anyUiing,  Joint 
ventures  would  tend  to  impede  collusion, 
because  such  collusion  would  Involve 
cooperation  among  many  actors.  Many 
firms  would  have  to  conspire  and  risk 
lease  forfeiture. 

Offshore  leasing  policies  have  caused 
higher  levels  of  producer  concentration. 
These  policies  sought  to  increase  public 
revenues  by  (Bering  large  tracts  and  re- 
quiring large  bonus  bid',  instead  of  high 
royalties.  Had  the  Government  put  less 
emphasis  upon  large  lease  bonuses,  and 
more  on  royalty  pasrments.  independent 
producers — who  have  less  cash — would 
have  been  better  able  to  compete  off- 
shore. Market  conduct  should  be  care- 
fully examined  offshore;  if  abuses  are 
discovered,  new  leasing  policies  and 
strict  enforcement  of  Department  of  In- 
terior regulations  sliould  be  pursued. 

A  pi-imary  aspect  of  market  c<»iduct, 
induced  by  the  imcertainties  causing  the 
low-risk/hlgh-risk  structural  dichotomy 
previously  mentioned,  is  the  prevsdent 
use  of  farm-out  arrangements.  In  a 
farm-out  arrangement,  the  major  firm 
provides  the  geological  and  geophysical 
data,  the  lease,  and  part  of  the  financ- 
ing— dry-hole  money — while  the  smaller 
firm  provides  the  drilling  equipment  and 
manpower;  proceeds  are  divided.  This 
arrangement  minimizes  *h3  risk  ex,  j- 
sure  of  smaller  flitns  and  allows  them  to 
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exploit  their  operational  advantages. 
The  constant  competition  am(Hig  all 
firms  seddng  the  best  arrangements  in 
any  given  opportunity  insm-es  a  highly 
competitive  environment.  Specialized 
skills  ai-e  best  exploited  in  this  manner. 
The  Smith  amendments'  restriction  on 
the  scope  of  these  activities,  a  20-per- 
cent Umit  on  major  firm  interests,  will 
distort  optimum  productivity  mixes; 
economically,  the  problem  is  similar  to 
that  which  would  be  caused  by  arbi- 
trary limits  on  the  viwistitution  of  in- 
vestment portfolios.  Major  firms  would 
be  inclined  to  farm  out  only  their  least 
productive  properties;  dry -hole  moneys 
will  be  reduced  to  the  extent  that  major 
fii-m  participation  in  revenues  is  re- 
stricted. The  data  obtained  from  farm- 
out  drilling,  a  major  source  of  small 
producer  exploratory  information,  will 
be  reduced. 

In  siunmai-y,  there  is  little  justifica- 
tion for  the  extension  of  regulation  un- 
der the  Smith  amendment.  Its  presump- 
tions of  uncompetitive  market  conduct 
are  not  supported  by  the  facts  of  the 
industry. 

C.    MARKET    PESrOKMANCE 

The  market  performance  question  is 
one  of  appraisal  from  the  perspective  of 
broad  public  poUcy  goals.  It  requires  an 
evaluation  of  the  net  impact  of  the  mar- 
ket structure  alternatives. 

Cleariy,  the  Smith  amendment  would 
tend  to  restructure  the  natural  gas  pro- 
ducing industry.  Some  valuable  functions 
of  scale — q;>eciaUzation  in  research  over- 
head, geologi<»l  and  geophysical  infor- 
mation, lease  acquisition  in  frontier 
areas,  deeo  drilling — will  be  distorted. 
The  Census  erf  lifineral  Industries  indi- 
cfttes  that  the  minor  and  independent 
producers  who  account  for  40  percent  of 
total  production,  drill,  on  average,  to 
depths  only  half  as  great  as  those  of  the 
top  producers;  since  their  wdls  are  shal- 
lower, their  costs  per  foot  average  only 
60  percent  of  that  of  the  major  prodxic- 
ers.  The  largest  producers,  however,  con- 
sistmtly  account  for  the  new,  large  dis- 
coveries. 

These  major  firms  will  imdoubtedly  re- 
duce their  exploration  and  production 
activities  if  the  Smith  amendment  be- 
comes law.  Royalty  owners  will  nat- 
lurally  be  inclined  to  lease  the  exempt 
firms,  because  the  discounted  present 
value  of  leases  to  these  firms,  and  there- 
fore the  bonuses  offered  by  these  firms, 
will  rise.  Exempt  firms  will  be  able  to  pay 
more  for  drilling  equipment  and  trained 
manpower  than  will  regulated  firms. 

Further,  exempt  firms  can  be  expected 
to  reduce  their  exploratory  budgets  once 
they  begin  to  reach  the  100  million  cubic 
foot  threshold,  since  if  they  exceed  that 
point,  they  will  suddenly  have  to  rene- 
gotiate their  contracts  and  come  under 
price  controls.  Anyone  expecting  com- 
monsense  legislation  will  be  searching 
for  a  rational  justification  and  will  find 
only  a  poUtical  one.  In  theory,  new  forms 
of  consortia  should  develop  among  ex- 
empt firms.  Yet,  except  for  coordination 
problems  and  an  inability  to  muster  a 
secure  technological  overtiead — ^now  pro- 
vided by  major  companies — these  Joint 
ventures  will  function  as  do  currmt  aaes. 
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Thousands  of  natmral  gas  producers  al- 
ready exist.  There  is  scant  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  discriminatory  legiistaititm  will 
increase  competition.  These  is  a  diver- 
sity of  producer  scale — large-scale  pro- 
ducers have  not  arisen  by  fiat  or  conspir- 
acy— they  fulfill  a  vital  fimctional  role. 
The  real  meaning  of  the  Smith  ^iproach 
resides  in  the  symbolic  significance  whtc^ 
it  attaches  to  small  finas.  If  the  beauty 
of  smallness  which  it  presupposes  is  cor- 
rect, similar  statutory  treatment  of  all 
industries  should  be  forthcoming.  In  any 
case,  the  symbol  is  somewhat  ludicrous. 
Current  regiilations  already  exempt  ex- 
tremely small  producers  and  100  million 
cubic  foot  per  year  is  hardly  a  Jefferson- 
ism  ideal.  If  a  symbol  is  desired,  all  the 
consequences  of  valuing  that  symbol 
should  be  examined. 

m.    THE    SMITH    KEW   mECUlATEB    CAS    COST   Otl- 

tebia:    prospective  costs  amd  reason .\ble 

RETURN 

The  new  section  24(a)  (2)  offered  in 
section  8  of  the  Smith  amendment  de- 
fines two  general  criteria  which  the 
Commission  shall  take  into  account  in 
establishing  the  national  ceiling  for  reg- 
ulated new  natural  gas.  In  establl^ing 
such  national  ceilhig  price,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  take  into  account  the  follow- 
ing: 

(A)  the  recovery  of  costs.  Including  pros- 
pective costs;  and 

(B)  a  reasonable  rate  of  return  which  will 
provide  incentive  adequate  to  attract  capital 
investment  and  to  provide  incentive  lor  f  vu-- 
ther  exploration  for,  development  of,  and 
production  of,  new  natural  gas. 

A.      OPPORTrrNITT      costs      VEHStrS      ACCOtTNTING 
COSTS 

The  economically  relevant  costs  are  op- 
portunity costs  and  not  accounting  costs. 
Market  prices  reflect  these  opportimlty 
costs — producers  will  be  able  to  Incur 
and  recover  costs  up  to  that  level  where 
the  costs  plus  iKMTnal  profit — capital 
costs  plus  risk  premium — equal  the  price 
of  substitute  conunodities.  Competition 
insures  tills  result. 

Accounting  costs  are  simply  production 
expenditures.  While  these  production  ex- 
paiditures  may  be  adequate  for  swne 
utility  regulation,  they  are  insufficient 
guides  for  new  gas  pricing. 

First.  If  higgler  wellhead  prices  are  al- 
lowed for  natiual  gas,  costs  of  explora- 
tion will  also  rise  because  there  will  be 
deeper  drilling,  drilling  in  frontier  areas, 
new  technologies,  and  so  forth.  So,  in 
determining  what  are  reasoixable  pros- 
pective costs,  one  must  have  a  prior  no- 
tion of  what  price,  and  hence  what  level 
of  supply  response,  one  seeks.  This,  of 
course,  leads  to  a  circular  and  irrational 
reasoning  process  that  is  avoided  in  the 
maritet  where  the  supply /demand,  price, 
and  cost  problems  are  simultaneously 
solved  in  the  most  efficient  manner.  The 
price  criteria  in  the  Smith  amendment 
do  not  specify  what  are  reasonable  pros- 
pective cost  and  supply  levels.  Thus,  FPC 
guessing  and  gambUng,  based  on  the  evi- 
dentially rules  that  have  come  to  define 
costs  in  the  utility  industry,  will  probably 
be  employed.  Used  in  conjunction  with 
a  criterion  that  supply  should  equal  de- 
mand, the  prospective  cost  criteria  can  be 
helpful;  of  themselves,  they  are  not. 
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Second.  The  major  purpose  of  explora- 
tory drilling  Is  to  Improve  estimates  of 
the  cost  of  economically  developing  a  gas 
or  oil  field.  Hundreds  of  so-called  ex- 
pendable wells  are  drilled  solely  for  cost 
Information.  Cost  estimates  change 
daily,  from  region  to  region,  from  depth 
to  depth,  and  so  forth.  Administratively, 
no  bureaucracy  can  cope  with  this  vari- 
ety of  costs.  Once  price  ceilings  are  set, 
the  FPC  automatically  inhibits  this  in- 
formational function  of  drilling  if  the 
regulated  prices  are  less  than  the  market 
prices. 

The  Smith  amendment  seeks,  in  sec- 
tion 24(a)  < 3)  to  offer  exemptions  for 
especially  high-cost  wells;  however,  the 
exemption  is  imworkable.  Different  prices 
will  have  to  be  set  for  each  well  depth. 
Where  the  dry  holes/producing  wells  ra- 
tio is  high,  higher  prices  wiU  be  war- 
ranted. Each  new  frontier  will  beg  a  new 
price.  The  case-by-case  cost  determina- 
tion procedure  has  already  been  tried  and 
rejected.  The  FPC  tried  this  method  from 
1954  to  1961,  but  concluded  that  even  if 
their  staff  were  to  be  tripled  it  would 
take  until  the  year  2043  to  clear  its  exist- 
ing case  backlog. 

B.    RKABONABLE    RAT*   OF   RTTiniN :      REASONABLE- 
NESS DEPENDS  ON  WHKRZ  TOU  WANT  TO  GO 

A  "reasonable  rate  of  return"  Is  man- 
dated by  the  Smith  amendment  that 
would  "provide  Incentive  sulexiuate  to  at- 
tract capital  investment  and  to  provide 
incentive  for  further  exploration  for,  de- 
velopment of,  and  production  of,  new 
natural  gas."  The  question  is,  of  course: 
How  much  capital  investment?  And  how 
far  is  "further"? 

A  third  cost  criterion  could  help  an- 
swer these  questions.  An  optimum  level 
of  exploration,  development,  and  pro- 
duction would,  first,  provide  for  an  equal- 
ity of  supply  and  demand  so  that  con- 
sumers would  not  suffer  windfall  losses, 
and  second,  provide  for  a  maintenance  of 
reserve  levels  so  that  futiare  consumers 
would  not  be  penalized  by  cuiTent  con- 
sumers. An  additional  proviso  can  be 
added  to  insure  the  avoidance  of  wind- 
fall monopoly  returns:  A  lower  price 
price  would  be  reasonable  in  an  Instance 
where  a  producer  could,  by  restriction 
of  production— if  this  is  legally  possible— 
significantly  raise  his  profits. 

IV.    EXTENSION    or   CONTROLS    INTO    INTRASTATE 
MARKETS 

Extension  of  artificially  low,  submaricet 
pricing  into  the  Intrastate  market  re- 
duces production  and  hence  results  In 
consumer  windfall  losses  from  unneces- 
sary substitutions. 

Proponents  of  the  Smith  amendment 
tend  to  claim  that  the  extent  of  the  FPC 
regulation  will  remain  basically  the  same 
due  to  the  small  producer  exemption — 
25  to  30  percent  of  total  production — bal- 
anced by  the  intrastate  extension — 75 
percent  of  the  40  percent  intrastate  mar- 
ket share.  This  distorts  the  picture  and 
ignores  the  fact  that  current  new  on- 
shore discoveries  are  almost  totally  en- 
couraged by  and  dedicated  to  the  intra- 
state market.  Since  the  post- 1972  rise  in 
intrastate  natural  gas  prices,  the  great 
bulk  of  signficant  new  gas  discoveries — 
as  reported  by  the  American  Association 
of  Petroleum  Geologists — have  entered 
the  intrastate  market;  the  post- 1972  rise 
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In  drilling  was  in  direct  response  to  high 
intrastate  prices.  So  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
new  discoveries  will  be  discouraged  rela- 
tive to  the  status  quo,  because  of  intra- 
state regulation. 

One  must  also  question  the  consumer 
welfare  basis  of  Intrastate  control.  The 
essence  of  consumer  welfare  is  a  wide 
range  of  consumer  choice.  Consumers  in 
the  intrastate  markets  have  chosen  the 
market  system.  Any  residential  or  indus- 
trial consumer  who  prefers  this  system 
can  reside  in  those  States;  any  who  do 
not  can  leave.  Instead  of  limiting  intra- 
state alternatives.  It  makes  sense  to  ex- 
pand interstate  alternatives  by  giving 
consumers  facing  the  curtailments  the 
choices  of  substitution  or  higher  priced 
new  gas. 

V.  CONCLUSION :  tTNANSWEXEO  QTTESTIONS, 

NZT  IMPACT 

A.  T7NANSWESKD  QITESTIONS 

One.  There  are  uncertainties  gener- 
ated by  interpretation  of  the  language 
which,  until  clarified,  may  result  in  great 
difficulties.  Though  sufficient  legal 
grounds  exist  for  some  hypothetical 
small  and  large  producer  discrimi- 
nation, such  discrimination  can  not  be 
arbitrary.  Economically  speaking,  we 
have  seen  that  the  100  million  cubic  feet 
threshhold  cannot  be  justified  by  unique 
sti-uctural  characteristics  or  market  pow- 
er manifest  in  market  conduct.  There  is 
absolutely  no  discernable  discontinuity 
between  firms  Immediately  above  and 
below  this  threshold.  Moreover,  the 
Smith  amendment  has  no  legislative  his- 
tory—the rationale  for  the  100  million 
cubic  feet  figure  cannot  be  found  in 
committee  or  floor  proceedings.  The 
Court  of  Appeals  in  overturning  Order 
No.  428,  Teiaco  v.  F.P.C.  474  P.2d  416, 
430-431  (D.C.  Clr.,  1972)  allowed  for 
the  possibility  of  price  discrimination 
based  on  special  problems  and  practices 
of  small  producers.  Again,  where  is  the 
discontinuity?  While  the  courts  have 
striven  to  maintain  the  classes  of  small 
firms  as  competitors,  there  are,  after  all, 
thousands  of  such  firms  extant  today. 
Though  the  courts  might  uphold  the 
Smith  discrimination,  it  is  doubtful  that 
it  will  escape  prolonged  litigation.  Such 
litigation  would  deter  any  Immediate 
small  producer  from  responding  to  the 
Smith  incentives,  given  the  highly  sensi- 
tive venture  capital  on  which  these  firms 
rely. 

Second.  How  is  one  to  explain  to  a 
consumer  that  he  cannot  get  gas.  because 
his  pipeline  reserves  are  controlled  by  a 
major  company?  How  is  one  to  explain 
to  a  consumer  that  his  prices  are  higher, 
because  of  the  size  of  the  producing 
firm?  How  is  one  to  determine  which  gas 
can  be  obtained  by  which  pipeline?  Do 
such  practices  result  in  the  most  efficient 
allocation  of  resources?  Is  conservation 
enhanced? 

B.  MET  IMPACT 

Whether  or  not  the  Smith  amendment 
will  result  in  a  shght  net  improvement 
or  loss  relative  to  the  status  quo  is  an 
empirical  question  contingent  on  the  fol- 
lowing variables: 

The  workability  of  the  old/new  gas 
definitions  and  the  extent  of  the  devia- 
tion from  economic  reality. 

The  relative  balance  of  windfall  gains 
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and  windfall  losses  to  the  consumer  re- 
sulting from  the  ability  to  continue  old 
gas  production  versus  the  Inability  to 
obtain  new  gas  from  dedicated  fields 
not  exempted  under  the  new  gas  deflni- 
tlon. 

The  extent  of  tlie  negative  impact  of 
the  industrial  resti-ucturing.  The  extent 
of  the  decrease  In  research  and  techno- 
logical overhead,  frontier  lease  acquisi- 
tion, et  cetera.  The  disruption  of  con- 
ventional complementary  production  ar- 
rangements between  large  and  small 
firms. 

The  actual  new  gas  prices  emerging 
from  the  new  pricing  criteria.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  such  prices  will  seek  to  bal- 
ance supply  and  demand  and  increase 
reserve  levels.  The  workability  of  the 
special  prices  allowed  for  high  cost  and 
risky  production. 

The  net  negative  Impact  of  the  Intra- 
state extension  on  new  discoveries  bal- 
anced by  the  positive  impact  of  the  inde- 
pendent exemption.  The  disruption  of 
producing-State  economies  and  the  mac- 
roeconomic  impact  of  such  disruption. 

The  efficiency  of  allocation  resulting 
from  such  a  multpUcity  of  prices  and  the 
result  of  the  Inevitable  litigation  with 
respect  to  the  producer  discrimination. 

We  are  being  asked  to  t  ade  in  an  old 
car  that  leaks  gas  and  will  not  nm  for  an 
attractive  new  sportscar  that  leaks  gas 
and  breaks  down  after  the  first  mile. 
There  should  be  no  sympathy  for  the  old 
vehicle  and  no  Illusions  about  the  new 
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one. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  DRAMATIST, 
PAUL  GREEN,  HONORED 


HON.  CHARLES  ROSE  HI 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1976 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday, 
February  26,  I  participated  in  North 
Carolhia's  bicentennial  celebration.  The 
Cumberland  County  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission in  Fayetteville  sponsored  a  se- 
ries of  activities  commemorating  the 
mustering  and  the  marching  of  the 
Highland  Scots  and  the  Patriots,  com- 
manded by  Col.  Robert  Rowan,  on  the 
day  before  the  Battle  of  Moore's  Creek 
Bridge. 

The  Scottish  hlghlanders  and  citizens 
loyal  to  the  British  Crown  were  to  join 
forces  with  British  troops  and  crush  the 
Revolution  in  the  South.  But,  the  Pa- 
triots intercepted  the  Loyalists  at  Moore's 
Creek  Bridge  and  defeated  them. 

Following  this  historic  commemoration 
of  the  mustering  and  marching  out  of 
the  troops,  I  was  privileged  to  attend  a 
presentation  of  Paul  Green's  "The  High- 
land Call,"  a  play  about  this  historic 
battle  at  Moore's  Creek. 

PATTL  GREEN  HONORED 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  not  possible  for  me 
to  list  all  of  Mr.  Green's  achievements. 
Since  1920  he  has  written  and  produced 
68  plays  and  dramas,  11  screenplays  for 
films,  8  novels,  and  6  books  of  poetry. 

In  addition  to  writing  "The  Lost 
Colony,"    "The    Conunon    Glory,"    and 


"The  Highland  Call,"  he  has  written 
seven  State  bicentennial  dramas  which 
are  in  production,  and  he  is  currently 
working  on  two  others  for  Maryland  and 
Texas. 

A  Pulitzer  Priee  winner — ^"In  Abra- 
ham's Bosom" — ^he  has  so^ed  as  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Folk  Festiyal,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Theater  Conference, 
a  member  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Letters,  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Commission  of  the  n.S.  National 
Committee  for  UNESCO,  a  delegate  to 
the  UNESCO  Conference  In  Paris,  and 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  American  National  Theater  Associa- 
tion. 

Ml'.  Green  has  received  a  number  of 
awards,  among  them  the  North  Carolina 
Achievement  Award,  the  University  of 
North  Carcdina  Distinguished  Alumnus 
Designation,  the  1974  Citation  for  Distin- 
guished Career  in  the  Theater,  from  the 
National  Theater  Conference,  as  well  as 
six  honorary  university  degrees. 

The  Honorable  James  E.  Holshouser, 
Governor  of  North  Carolina,  presented 
Mr.  Ore^i  with  a  Distinguished  Citizen's 
Award  on  Tlnnvday  evening  prior  to  the 
Fayetteville  Little  Theater  production  of 
"The  Highland  Call." 

TBI   HBIHI.AND   CALL 

The  play  is  a  sjrmphonlc  dramatiza- 
tion of  the  tiattle  for  independence  In 
the  Cape  Fear  Valley.  Hie  Highland 
Scots,  seeking  peace  and  the  good  life 
along  the  river,  become  embroiled  in  the 
battle  against  their  king. 

Flora  McDonald,  the  legendary  Scot- 
tish heroine,  along  with  her  family  and 
fellow  Scots,  seeks  to  avoid  a  vl<dent 
clash  with  reb^ious  friends  and  neigh- 
bors who  are  fighting  for  freedom.  Up 
and  down  the  Cape  Fear  River,  families 
struggle  with  the  decision  of  whether 
or  not  to  join  the  Patriots  or  remain  loyal 
to  the  King.  The  tension  and  the  break- 
ing of  cUd  loyalties  is  evident  in  the  play 
as  friendships  senrer  and  families  split 
over  the  coming  war  for  independence. 
The  clash  at  Moore's  Creek  occurs  when 
those  Scots  who  (^oose  to  support  the 
British,  march  south  toward  the  coast 
en  route  to  Join  BHtish  forces  there.  Ttie 
Patriot  soundly  defeat  them. 

Paul  Green  wrote  "The  Highland  Call" 
for  Fayetteviile  in  1939  to  recognize  tbe 
150th  anniversary  of  the  ratification  ot 
the  U.S.  Constitution  which  occtured 
there.  It  is  one  of  his  favorite  dramas 
since  it  takes  place  in  the  area  settled  by 
his  forebearers.  It  was  paxticularly  ap- 
propriate for  North  Carolina's  first  Bi- 
centennial event  since  it  dealt  with  one 
of  the  major  battles  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

Mr.  SpeJiker,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to 
Paul  Green.  He  has  served  his  State  and 
his  country  well  through  the  past  56 
years  as  he  has  recorded  and  dramatized 
not  only  whei'e  we  have  been,  but  who 
we  have  been.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Cumberland  County  delegation  to  the 
North  Carolina  legislature  win  Introduce 
a  bill  to  make  Paul  Green  the  Dramatist 
Laureate  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 
At  this  time  of  cdebration  for  who  we 
were  200  years  ago,  tt  Is  also  fitting  that 
we  should  celetoate  and  recognize  t^ose 
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who  are  making  important  contributions 
today.  Paul  Green  is  surely  one  ot  the 
most  notaMe  citizens  of  ttiese  United 
States  of  America. 


ENERGY-SHORT  EUROPE  PONDERS 
RESOURCES,  SYSTEMS  SHARING 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1,  1976 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  article 
which  follows  is  from  the  Sunday  Or  ego - 
nian  Forum,  Portland,  of  February  15, 
1976.  It  is  the  first  in  a  series  concerning 
problems  and  alternative  solutions  to 
them  that  confront  every  one  of  us.  I 
hope  Monbers  will  find  it  as  useful  and 
Informative  as  I  do: 
Enerot-Short  Eubope  Ponders   Resources, 

Stsxxms  Shakino  To  MxET  Ever-growing 

NfXDS  or  Poweb-Thiestt  Humanity 
(By  Forrest  E.  and  John  W.  Rleke) 

This  NattoD  U  struggling  with  energy  prob- 
lems ot  immensD  atae  and  oon4>leztty — a  di- 
lemma thMxeA  with  other  Industrialized  na- 
tions, aU  facing  energy  uncertainties  of  the 
future. 

Citizens  and  governments  throughout  the 
world  are  engaged  In  »  debate  on  available 
choices  of  energy  systemB,  such  as  foesll, 
geologic,  nuclear  or  solar.  Sharp  differences 
are  expressed  on  the  amount  of  energy  re- 
quired and  th«  safety  and  feasibility  of  al- 
ternative resources. 

Paramount  in  the  minds  of  those  en- 
trusted with  energy  planning  is  this:  WUl 
there  be  enough  energy  to  fuel  the  voracious 
factoHes,  tranqmrt  systems,  communities 
and  mechaaized  farma? 

Advocates  of  one  energy  form  or  another 
Be«m  poUrtaed.  often  on  single  Issues;  they 
speak  for  growth  or  no  growth,  limitation  of 
population,  conservation,  or  a  single  energy 
aouFoe.  And  discussion,  often,  has  been  laced 
with  fear  or  exaggeration  by  special  interests. 

During  our  visit  to  Western  Europe  to 
study  energy  systems,  it  became  obvious  that 
whatever  energy  solutions  tbe  world  chooses, 
the  United  SUtes  wiU  be  implicated.  AU 
those  interviewed  agreed  that  the  outcome 
of  the  great  energy  debate  wHI  strongly 
affect  America's  economic  patterns,  lifestyles, 
health  and  relations  with  other  nations. 

Energy  debaters  are  frustrated  by  issues 
that  span  centuries,  Involve  rich  and  poor 
nations  throughout  tbe  world,  and  subsume 
a  diverse  array  of  highly  technical  fuel 
systems. 

It  is  clear  that  wrestern  Europe  has  made 
its  choice,  though  the  debate  may  continue 
elsewhere.  All  of  tbe  small  industrialized 
countries  in  Western  Europe  have  embraced 
nuclear  technology  without  flinching  and 
have  xmdertaken  management  of  the  asso- 
ciated environmental  problems. 

Lessons  learned  by  small  nations  in  the 
European  commiuiity  are  relevant  to  pending 
V&.  decisions.  For  most  of  the  years  since 
World  War  II,  these  countries  have  Uved  with 
scarce  resources  and  energy.  Lean  plans  and 
unpalatable  alternatives  have  been  accepted 
as  the  price  of  survival. 

Boimdarles  and  political  enmities  have 
been  submerged  in  favor  of  cooperation,  re- 
sotirce  pooling  and,  to  some  extent,  research 
sharing.  These  nations  have  combined  money 
and  talents  in  joint  planning,  research  and 
technical  dev^c^ment.  Systems  of  commu- 
nication, transport  and  power  transmission 
have  been  integrated. 

Our  visit  to  Western  Europe  last  fall  is  an 
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extension  of  a  similar  1972  trip  in  which  we 
examined  health  and  environmental  aspects 
of  coal  and  nuclear  power  generation  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  We  returned  to  this  task 
burdened  with  several  assumptions: 

That  equitable  sharing  of  energy  supplies 
is  needed  because  some  countries  have  the 
advantage  of  great  rivers,  constant  sunshine 
or  large  supplies  of  oil  or  coal,  while  others 
are  chronicaUy  starved  for  energy. 

That  even  with  the  best  conservation  prac- 
tices, nuclear,  solar  and  other  substitutes  for 
fossil  fuels  will  be  needed  due  to  the  gradual 
depletion  of  accessible  fuels  and  Increasing 
world  energy  demands. 

That  a  reductlcMi  in  the  use  of  energy  will 
trigger  explosive  changes  in  habitat,  trans- 
port and  social  configuraUous.  The  United 
States  has  thrived  on  change,  but  social 
metamorphosis  has  been  spread  over  many 
decades.  An  open  society  can  alter  an  energy 
intensive  system,  but  it  will  require  unusual 
understanding  and  self-discipline  by  the 
public,  and  time. 

That  UB.  decisions  on  energy  await  a 
national  consensus  on  the  level  of  personal 
consumption,  modes  of  travel,  the  extent  of 
mechanization  and  acceptable  environmental 
damage.  Only  within  such  parameters  can 
appropriate  energy  plans  be  defined. 

But  the  chc^oe  is  not  wholly  ours.  U.S. 
options  are  tied  to  decisions  in  developing 
nations  that  expect  to  receive  a  much  larger 
share  of  energy  and  its  concomitant  food 
and  labor-saving  machines.  We  shall  have  to 
share  and  probably  do  with  less. 

That  himian  health,  comfort  and  progress 
are  affected  by  the  availability  or  shortage  of 
energy.  These  are  powerful  motivators;  wars 
have  been  fought  over  supplies  of  energy  and 
peace  is  more  certain  if  energy  can  be  equi- 
tably shared  between  nations. 

With  these  assumptions  in  mind,  we  visited 
England.  Scotland,  Belgium,  France,  Switzer- 
land and  West  Germany,  focusing  our  Inquiry 
on  the  following  Itemc: 

Anticipated  energy  resources;  formulation 
of  national  energy  policy;  plans  for  the  ac- 
quisition and  use  of  fossil  and  nuclear  fuels; 
production  and  management  of  nuclear  fuel 
and  reactor  products;  safety  and  safeguards 
for  new  reactor  systems,  for  plutonlum  and 
other  transuranlc  elements;  and  cooperation 
between  nations  in  resolution  of  world-wide 
problems  of  fuel  management  and  environ- 
mental protection. 

What  we  learned,  at  nuclear,  research  and 
educational  centers,  newspapers,  associations 
and  government  offices,  is  that  each  nation 
in  the  European  community  shares  common 
energy  denominators.  Following  are  some 
overview  observations: 

Each  nation  in  Western  Europe  suffers  in 
differing  ways  from  rapid,  unanticipated  es- 
calation of  the  cost  of  energy.  Impact  of 
OPEC  (Organization  of  Petroleum  Exp<Mrting 
Countries)  actions  In  1973  has  been  pro- 
found, but  muted  by  two  successive  mild 
winters  and  depressed  industrial  demand. 

In  face  of  scarce  indigenous  fuel  and  soar- 
ing fuel  prices,  each  of  these  nations  has 
turned  to  nuclear  power  generation  as  an 
alternative  source  of  energy. 

There  are  29  operable  power  reactors  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  10  more  in  France,  3  in 
Switzerland,  and  6  in  West  Germany,  with 
several  dozen  more  under  construction  or  on 
order.  The  nuclear  commitment  is  irrevoc- 
able. 

Based  on  their  experience  and  research, 
these  countries  assert  that  radioactive  fuel 
wastes  and  reactor  products,  such  as  plu- 
tonlum, are  and  will  continue  to  be  managed 
safely.  Radioactive  debris  and  f»iel  wastes  are 
in  long-term  storage;  studies  are  underway 
to  determine  tbe  best  mode  of  solidification 
and  site  for  permanent  storage. 

Singly  and  In  combinations,  the  U.K., 
Prance  and  Oennany  anticipate  profitable 
business  in  the  manufacture  and  reprocess- 
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Ing  of  nucle«r  fu«I.  Their  commitment,  then, 
to  the  nuclear  alternative  Is  not  only  one  of 
Increasing  energy  supplies  for  themselves,  but 
also  one  of  marketing  nuclear  techology  to 
others  cis  a  money-producing  export. 

Breeder  reactors  and  high  converter  react- 
ors are  considered  essential  "next  steps"  in 
the  development  of  a  nuclear-based  economy. 
Uranium  ores  and  enriched  iwanlum  are 
costly  and  finite:  fuel  stocks  of  plutonlum 
and  residual  uranlum-238  are  relatively 
abundant,  so  each  nation  Is  moving  quickly 
toward  development  of  the  breeder  which 
uses  those  elements  as  fuel. 

Breeder  reactors,  either  developmental  or 
in  prototype,  are  operating  In  the  U.K., 
France  and  West  Germany  (as  well  as  in 
the  United  States) .  Each  of  these  nations  Is 
sharing  symblotlcally  in  technical  develop- 
ments, in  metallurgy,  fuels,  eng^ineerlng  and 
validation  of  safety  standards.  But  the  Eu- 
ropeans are  counting  heavily  on  access  to 
continuing  large  scale  nuclear  research  in 
U.S.  laboratories  and  are  somewhat  troubled 
by  Increasing  delays  and  slippages  in  the 
U.S.  breeder  program. 

There  Is  sharing  of  research  and  develop- 
ment among  nations,  but  there  Is  also  in- 
tense competition  between  them  tar  a  share 
of  the  world  market  In  reactor  techn<dogy 
and  components.  For  most  of  these  European 
nations,  substantial  sales  of  nuclear  hard- 
ware and  technology  could  mean  an  eco- 
nomic windfall  that  could  significantly  im- 
prove their  balance  of  payments  position. 

Within  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity and  sub-groupe,  multinational  corpo- 
rations and  agreements  have  emerged  to  per- 
mit costly  nuclear  development.  These  "con- 
sortiums" have  been  formed  to  pool  money 
and  technology  fcH*  the  production  and  re- 
processing of  fuel,  development  of  new  types 
of  reactors  and  Integration  of  power  systems. 
In  spite  of  limited  resources,  each  nation 
has  committed  impressive  sums  of  capital 
to  research  and  development  of  advanced 
nuclear  technology — a  spending  priority  at 
least  proportionate  to  our  (the  U.S.'s)  own 
nuclear-related  emphasis  as  seen  in  the  an- 
nual EUiergy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration (EBDA)  budget. 

Scientists,  engineers  and  administrators, 
both  governmental  and  corporate,  are  in  close 
touch  with  the  official  U.S.  nuclear  establish- 
ment and  UJ3.  private  industry.  Many  Euro- 
pean leaders  emd  technicians  participated  in 
the  Manhattan  Project  or  were  trained  in 
UJS.  nuclear  centers.  European  reliance  on 
U.S.  nuclear  expertise  was  readily  seen. 

Under  heavy  economic  pressure,  ea«h  Euro- 
pean nation  has  established  a  top-level  board, 
special  commission  or  ministerial  task  force 
to  review  energy  resources  and  utilization, 
relative  to  population  growth,  employment 
needs,  environmental  effects  and  total  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  project  development.  Dead- 
lines are  short.  There  is  a  sense  of  urgency 
that  is  missing  in  the  United  States. 

In  administering  and  governing  nuclear 
research  and  power  production,  authorities 
and  agencies  of  several  European  countries 
accept  parameters  set  by  international 
bodies,  such  as  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  an  arm  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Tightened  security  la  in  vogue  for  pipe- 
lines, transp<vt  systems  and  fuel  centers, 
forced  by  political  unrest  and  efforts  to 
sabotage. 

One  nation  (Germany)  Is  examining  feasi- 
bility of  a  single  site  for  breeder  reactors, 
fuel  production,  fuel  reprocessing  and  sub- 
surface storage  of  soUdlfled  nuclear  wastes. 
Opponents  to  nuclear  power  have  a  small, 
but  growing  influence  in  each  nation  on 
licensing,  decision-making  and  the  rate  of 
growth  of  nuclear  power.  Within  govem- 
oaents  and  the  nuclear  Industry,  these  anti- 
nuclear  groups  are  considered  an  "undeslred 
U.S.  export." 
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Barriers  between  historical  rivals  have 
been  lowered  by  attempts  to  solve  shared 
energy  problems.  Prolonged  dialogue  and 
mutual  interdependence  in  governing  nu- 
clear energy  systems  has  created  a  genuine 
community  of  interests  in  Western  Europe. 

Steadily  growing  nuclear  industries  of 
Europe,  Japan  and  elsewhere  have  addressed 
their  own  energy  needs  and  have  turned 
eagerly  to  manufactwe  and  sale  of  entire 
nuclear  systems  to  many  other  nations. 

These  vendor  nations  have  ruptured  con- 
straints on  nuclear  proliferation.  They  have 
agreements  with  purchasers  which  Interdict 
diversion  of  reactor  products  to  military  pur- 
poses. In  the  present  climate  of  commercial 
expansion,  however,  these  "agreements" 
have  little  or  no  significance. 

The  VB.  government  must  continue  to 
search  for  an  International  system  of  shared 
management  of  reactor  fuels,  radioactive 
wastes  and  nuclear  weapons.  Future  genera- 
tions of  reactors  will  produce  products  which 
must  be  successfully  managed;  technology 
exists  from  such  management,  according  to 
Western  Eiu-opean  scientists,  but  political 
determination  to  enforce  secxirity  measures  Is 
not  in  evidence. 

Doubts  are  encountered  among  research 
leaders  that  fusion  power  generation  will 
prove  economically  workable.  These  doubts, 
combined  with  recent  successes  in  breeder 
prototypes,  strengthen  the  commitment  in 
Western  Europe  for  the  breeder  alternative. 
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Mrs.  LLOYD  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Dr.  Ann  Ackourey,  executive  di- 
rector of  Cumberland  College  in  Leba- 
non, Tenn.,  recently  addressed  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  National  Council  of 
Independent  Junior  Colleges.  Dr. 
Ackourey 's  statonent  Is  a  thoughtful 
and  penetrating  analysis  of  the  future 
of  education,  particularly  the  role  and 
importance  of  community  based  higher 
education.  I  believe  my  colleagues  will 
find  much  to  think  about  in  Dr. 
Ackom-ey's  words: 
The  Open  CxnuticDLUM :  A  Putttust  Vkw  to 

PEItfOSMANCK-OaiENTKO     AND     COMMONrTT- 

Basxd  Education 

We  are  halfway  between  World  War  II  and 
the  beginning  of  the  aist  century.  Society  Is 
undergoing  change  at  an  incredible  rate.  The 
amount  of  technical  information  avaUable 
doubles  every  sixty  years.  One  hundred 
thousand  magazines  are  published  annually 
in  sixty  languages,  and  the  number  has 
doubled  in  the  last  ten  years.  Ninety  per  cent 
of  all  scientists  who  have  ever  lived  are  now 
living.  The  physlcal-Boclal-psychological  con- 
ditions of  life — especially  in  industrial  so- 
cieties— change  markedly  every  decade  or  lees. 
This  headlong  acceleration  of  change  has 
taken  a  greater  toll  of  education  than  most 
people  realize.  These  are  some  of  the  trends 
of  today  that  are  affecting  us  now  and  wUl 
most  likely  affect  our  future  as  two-year 
colleges.  As  RUke  once  said,  "The  future  en- 
ters into  us  In  order  to  transform  Itself  in 
us  long  before  it  happens." 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Carnegie 
Commission,  "Piuposes  and  Performance  of 
Higher  Education  in  the  United  States:  Ap- 
proaching the  Year  2000,"  too  nmny  func- 
tions have  been  taken  on  by  those  in  higher 
education.  Consequently,  the  effective  de- 
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velopmeut  and  operation  of  academic  pro- 
grams have  often  been  bungled.  Many  of  us 
who  work  in  the  two-year  college  also  recog- 
nize that  19-century  curricula,  classrooms, 
teaching  staff  patterns,  and  organizational 
structures  are  simply  not  appropriate  to  cur- 
rent or  to  future  demands  and  situations. 
With  the  potential  market  for  higher  educa- 
tion hovering  around  104  million  persons 
aged  18  to  60,  It  is  clear  that  they  do  not 
and  will  not  provide  the  types  of  learning 
experiences  that  tomorrow's  student  needs 
to  meet.  If  we  do  not  do  something  about 
this  situation  we  could  very  well  be  faced 
with  future  decreases  in  enrollment.  The 
Task  Force  of  the  National  Council  of  Inde- 
pendent Colleges  and  Universities,  for  ex- 
ample, claims  the  niimber  of  students  over  a 
nine  year  period  in  fourteen  states  has 
decreased  markedly. 

According  to  our  best  known  futurists  such 
as  Robert  Theobald,  Herman  Kahn,  Dan  Bell, 
and  Alvln  Tofller,  several  societal  considera- 
tions need  to  be  made  right  now  by  us  in  our 
two-year  colleges.  These  include  the  rise  of 
the: 

1.  service  economy. 

2.  knowledge  society. 

3.  Impact  of  political  power. 

4.  leisure  ethic. 

In  actuality,  these  Imply  that  society  how 
and  one  prei>ared  for  the  future  will  de- 
mand as  sustained  effort  at  Individual  skills 
renewal  and  intellectual  reorientation.  The 
decisions  of  commerce  and  industry  have 
and  will  continue  to  have  a  greater  Impact 
than  any  other  American  Institution.  By  the 
year  2000  the  socio-economic  profile  of  each 
central  city  wlU  be  much  closer  to  that  of  its 
me^ro  area  than  Is  the  case  today.  And  only 
ten  percent  of  the  work  force  will  be  growing 
and  manufacturing  all  the  goods  produced 
by  our  national  economy.  Most  of  our  society 
will  be  engaged  In  service  activity  rather  than 
factory  production.  We  will  be  affected  by 
what  Tofller  c«ais  the  "eco-spasm" — an  eco- 
n<Mnlc  and  ecological  upset.  We  will  be  un- 
dergoing more  education  and  will  have  more 
leisure.  And  as  a  result  of  the  service,  knowl- 
edge society,  political  power,  and  leisure 
ethic  trends,  the  time  will  oome  when  our 
colleges  working  with  society  will  not  per- 
mit the  misuse  or  abuse  of  our  land,  water, 
air,  and  mineral  resources. 

Many  books  have  been  published  about 
future  trends  for  the  two-year  college.  In 
the  main,  these  have  stated  that  colleges  will 
tie  planslte  classrooms  to  televised  instruc- 
tion originating  on  the  campus  and  will  make 
available  audio-video  tape  InstructiMi  or 
computer  instruction  on  relevant  subjects  for 
the  community.  Apprenticeship,  internship, 
and  in-servlce  training  win  be  used  more 
widely  tiian  today.  Learning  pavUllons  will  be 
designed  and  operated  to  encourage  and  fa- 
cUltate  Independent  adult  learning,  and  these 
wiU  be  developed  in  urban  centers  and  in 
areas  that  are  far  removed  from  colleges. 
Public  libraries  and  museums  will  become 
central  sources  for  guidance  and  independent 
study  to  meet  the  objectives  of  the  college. 

Since  accepted  facts  of  one  era  even  one 
decade,  then,  usually  become  outgrown  mis- 
conceptions in  the  following  one.  the  stu- 
dent's first  and  most  Important  step  wiU  be 
to  learn  how  to  l>e  self-directing  in  the  areas 
and  subjects  he  has  chostfi.  He  will  learn  to 
locate  problems,  pose  questions  about  them, 
collect  data,  formulate  and  test  hypotheses — 
much  like  the  scientist  and  historian.  Bas- 
ically, the  development  of  these  sklUs  is  what 
the  Open  Curriculum  Is  all  about.  It  replaces 
the  "delivery  service"  provided  by  traditional 
educators  with  a  laboratory  designed  to  stim- 
ulate experimental  discovery  of  new  dimen- 
sions of  knowledge  and  experience.  The  Open 
CurricuUim  alms  to  help  a  student  start  his 
own  probing  for  patterns  In  SKpsrienoe  and 
principles  of  orgaaiaatlon  irtiioh  wUl  have  a 
universal  i4>pUcatloii.  The  concept  of  defer- 
red  satisfaction,    a   cherished   middle-class 
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tenet  that  stipulates  that  eduoatton  (wepares 
one  for  the  future,  u  verj  mucb  in  question 
today.  For  many  It  has  fallMl  to  ptodao*  the 
"good  life"  in  terms  of  vocational  opportu- 
nity and  life  style.  Tlw  Open  Curriculum  not 
to  be  confused  with  the  Open  CUasroom  will 
have  some  of  the  following  characteristics: 

1.  Oommimlty  facilities  and  resources  will 
be  used  in  the  coUege's  services.  Programs 
will  be  made  available  In  Industrial  plants. 
churches,  business  establishments  as  well  as 
in  college  classrooms. 

2.  The  two-year  college  will  serve  as 
"broker"  in  seeing  to  it  that  Identlfled  post- 
secondary  educational  needs  will  be  met 
either  through  its  services  or  other  sm>ro- 
priate  institutions. 

3.  Since  half  our  population  wlU  be  fifty 
years  old  or  older  by  the  year  2000,  college 
programs  will  be  performanoe-orlented.  Re- 
tirees will  become  a  potentially  powerful 
gerontocracy.  Frequent  entry  and  exit  points 
trill  be  required.  The  student  wiU  be  ex- 
pected to  move  Into  and  out  of  the  college 
or  institution  as  he  has  needs  and  opportu- 
nities. Higher  education  will  be  recognized 
not  as  a  task  to  be  completed  but  a  process 
to  be  continued. 

The  Open  Curriculum  model  to  be  effective. 
then,  requires  the  efforts  of  all  three  college 
components:  the  student,  the  faculty  mem- 
ber, and  the  administrator.  These  must  be 
more  f  \mctlonaUy  Interrelated  than  they  typ- 
ically are  now  and  focused  continuously  and 
reaiisticaUy  on  current  social  realities.  As 
David  Rlesman  wrote  In  "Education  in  the 
Age  of  Science,"  "We  try  to  bring  together 
and  connect  things  that  are  often  kept  apart, 
whether  these  be  disciplines  of  orders  of  data 
or  methodical  ways  of  thinking." 

Let's  look  at  some  of  these  futtuist  views 
as  they  affect  the  student,  the  faculty,  and 
the  administrator.  What  are  the  implications 
of  the  Open  Curriculum  for  the  student?  In 
terms  of  flexibility,  he  will  be  able  to  Identify 
and  freely  choose  the  kinds  uf  learning  that 
."teem  to  make  sense  because  of  their  relations 
to  what  he  already  knows  ot  wants  to  know. 
The  question  Is  not  one  of  authmlty;  when 
educators  give  up  authority,  the  student's 
freedom  is  not  necessarily  Increased.  Pteedom 
of  choice  Is  not  moUon  In  a  vacuum — ^it  is 
motion  in  a  continuum. 

He  WiU  become  adept  at  using  reference 
books,  periodicals,  paperbacks,  (dd  textbooks, 
new  ones,  cassette  recorders,  head  phones. 
opaque  projectors,  fllmstrlps,  fllmstrlp  pro- 
jectors, slides,  slide  projectors,  screens,  maps, 
video  tapes,  to  name  some.  The  student  will 
be  responsible  for  meeting  certain  stated  cri- 
teria for  mastering  a  subject,  as  omxieed  to 
the  traditional  method  of  information  ex- 
change and  testing  for  understanding  of  that 
infomxatlon. 

What,  then,  are  the  Implications  at  the 
indivlduallsaUon  and  flexlbUlty  of  this  kind 
of  curriculum  for  the  student's  professor? 
The  professor  who  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
»-ay  the  student  Is  learning  will  put  less 
emphasis  on  what  the  department  chairman, 
dean,  and  president  want  the  student  to 
know,  and  wUl  try  to  find  out  what  the  stu- 
dent himself  wants  to  know.  A  teacher  en- 
trusted with  the  responsibility  of  teaching 
will  not  permit  grades,  reading  speed, 
standardized  tests,  quizzes,  flnal  exam- 
inations, percentiles,  schedules,  memo- 
randa, fifty-minute  periods,  or  assigned 
books  to  computerize,  standardize,  compart- 
mentalize, or  mesmerize  him.  He  will  rely 
solely  on  where  the  indices  place  the  stu- 
dent: he  will  be  concerned  with  finding  out 
nhere  the  studenfb  personal  time  and  place 
and  thinking  are. 

More  specifically,  he  will  see  to  it  that  the 
Activities  and  experiences  mutually  planned 
by  him  and  the  student  are  executed  well.  He 
WiU  identify  the  blocks  and  values  of  the 
-student  so  as  to  get  past  his  defenses  and  be 
able  to  communicate  with  htm  on  several 
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lerrts.  His  directions,  explanations,  and  dem- 
onstrations wUI  exhibit  a  soiuid  philosophy 
of  order  and  structure.  His  method  for  as- 
signing students  to  groups  will  be  baaed  on 
the  social  backgrounds  of  the  students,  iden- 
tlfled student  problems,  and  variations  in 
student  abilities. 

As  the  student  demonstrates  his  readiness, 
the  faculty  member  will  introduce  the  self- 
management  phase  of  his  learning.  He  will 
review  student  progress  in  tenns  of  a  linear 
curriculum  and  administer  the  evaluation 
system  flexibly  and  individually,  so  as  to  en- 
courage each  student's  strengths,  his  in- 
dividual development  of  skill  or  understand- 
tng.  Finally,  he  will  be  a  facilitator  or  learn- 
ing companion  Instead  of  a  learning  director 
but  WlU  stiU  maintain  contrcA  by  virtue  of 
his  role  as  a  guide,  advisor,  listener,  and 
resource  pteison. 

Kahili  Olbran  in  "The  Prophet"  summar- 
ized  these  points  when  he  wrote:  "If  he 
(teacher)  is  Indeed  wise,  he  does  not  bid  you 
enter  the  house  of  his  wisdcmi,  but  rather 
lead  you  to  the  threshold  of  your  own  mind." 
Now,  where  does  the  administrator  fit  Into 
this  futurist  plan?  His  role  is  that  of  a  sub- 
stantive planner.  His  basic  Job  wiU  be  to 
provide  the  conditions — physical,  fiscal,  and 
Institutional — ^whlch  will  permit  and  encour- 
age teachers  and  students  to  cope  with 
change  and  to  renew  themselves  as  always, 
personally  and  professlonaUy.  The  Newman 
Report.  "Report  on  Higher  Education,"  the 
Worth  Commission  Report  on  Education,  "A 
Choice  ot  Futures,"  and  documents  from 
various  UNESCO  meetings  suggest  the  key 
part  the  administrator  plays  in  an  effective 
academic  program- 

The  administrator  will  be  one  who  bal- 
ances the  numbers  and  the  quality  of  those 
nvunbers,  whether  they  refer  to  class  size, 
student-faculty  ratios,  classroom  utilization. 
student  credit  hours  produced,  or  cost  per 
unit.  He  wUl  help  to  establish  college  prior- 
ities by  re-assessing  fundamental  college 
goals  and  reviewing  strategic  and  tactical 
planning  decisions.  He  wiU  link  the  college's 
plans  to  the  surrounding  conununlty,  the 
feeder  school  system,  and  other  colleges  and 
universities.  He  wUl  Involve  to  a  greater 
degree  students,  faculty,  and  the  community 
in  resource  management  decisions.  He  will 
educate  citizens  of  his  state  that  the  two- 
year  coUege  saves  the  taxpayer  money  by 
reviewing  public  policy  to  expand  state-sup- 
ported Institutions  while  two-year  college  fa- 
cilities lie  underutilized.  His  overall  aim 
will  be  to  bring  about  a  dynamic,  self -renew- 
ing, two-year  college. 

•me  administrator,  then,  will  lie  an  en- 
thusiast— one  whom  B.  C.  Forbes  describes 
as  a  "man  consumed  with  earnestness  of 
purpose,  with  confidence  In  his  powers,  and 
the  worthwhlleness  of  his  endeavor."  To  that 
he  adds,  "Enthusiasm  is  the  electric  current 
which  keeps  the  engine  of  life  going  at  top 
speed." 

The  Open  Curriculum,  then,  is  flexible;  it 
Is  based  on  team  wotk — students,  facility, 
administrators,  and  staff  aU  working  together 
to  gain  mutually  determined  objectives.  Its 
success  wUl  not  depend  on  any  specific  struc- 
ture of  bricks  and  mortar  or  on  a  complex 
table  of  organization.  It  will  be  adaptable 
to  either  traditional  or  "newer"  patterns.  The 
cost  wUl  be  no  more;  Instead  of  new  college 
facilities,  faculties  on  site  are  or  will  be  used. 
No  additional  faculty  will  be  needed  since 
regiUar  faculty  wUl  be  reassigned  from  their 
home  base  and  by  personnel  from  conunu- 
nlty-based  institutions. 

A  CMnmunlty  or  Junior  college  that  electe 
the  Open  CurrlciUum  is  a  place  in  search  of 
reasonable  means  to  adapt  to  future  changes 
for  a  better  society.  Most  Importantly,  the 
student  is  guided  by  individuals  who  are  peo- 
ple-oriented; he  is  not  Just  processed  through 
a  system  girded  by  bureaucratic  structuring. 
Structure  is  not  sacred;  people  are. 
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In  conclusion,  the  principles  undeilylng 
the  Open  Curriculum  as  •  futartstls  view  to 
performance-oriented  and  community-based 
eduoatUm  suggest  answers  to  some  important 
questions: 

Who  Is  a  student?  A  human  being,  not  an 
Instrument. 

Who  is  a  professm-?  A  facilitator  of  learn- 
ing, not  a  manipulator  of  fact-finding. 

Who  is  an  administrator?  A  master  of 
teaching,  not  a  master  of  teachers. 

What  is  learning?  A  life-long  Journey,  not 
a  one-stop  destination. 

What  is  discovery?  Questioning  the  an- 
swers, not  merely  answering  the  questions. 

What  is  the  process?  Discovering  ideas,  im- 
plementing values,  not  only  covering  theory 
and  principles. 

What  Is  the  goal?  To  open  minds,  not  to 
close  Issues. 

What  Is  the  test?  Searching,  discovering, 
being  and  becoming,  not  Just  looking,  an- 
swering, viewing,  and  reviewing. 

And  the  two-year  college?  A  place  in  v,hi(-.!i 
all  of  us  work  and  respect  each  otlter  to  make 
It  what  we  want  it  to  be! 


CUTBACK  IN  KOREA  FOXJND  TOO 
RISKY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1.  1976 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  scinc 
of  our  colleagues  have  been  pressing  for 
years  for  various  amendments  to  oui- 
mllltary  assistance  bills  which  would 
withdraw  our  troops  from  the  Republic 
of  Korea  at  this  critical  juncture.  I  have 
opposed  such  moves  in  the  past  since  I 
believe  our  troops  there  are  essential  to 
preserving  the  peace  on  the  Korean  pe- 
ninsula. I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues,  a  new  book  en- 
titled "Defense  and  Deterrence  in 
Korea,"  by  Ralph  N.  Clough,  professor 
of  International  relations  at  American 
University.  This  study  was  published  by 
the  Brookings  Institution,  a  Washington 
"think  tank"  well-known  for  its  gener- 
ally liberal  views  on  public  jiolicy  ques- 
tions. 

A  summary  of  Professor  Clough 's  con- 
clusions was  recently  published  in  the 
F^ruary  13  issue  of  the  Washington 
Star.  I  should  like  to  Insert  this  article 
In  the  Rbcoro  at  this  time  and  urge  all 
of  our  colleagues  interested  in  our  na- 
tional defense  to  read  it: 

Cutback  m  Kosea  Found  Too  Riskt 
(By  Vernon  A.  Ouldry,  Jr.) 

With  the  faU  of  Indochina  and  the  a-ith- 
drawal  of  most  U.S.  forces  from  ThaUand,  the 
approximately  40,000  U.S.  servicemen  in 
South  Korea  make  up  the  last  sut>3tautlal 
VS.  military  presence  on  the  Asian  mainland 
Is  It  lipe  for  a  reduction? 

A  study  of  the  issue  finds  little  .sentiment 
In  Washington  for  cutting  back  on  U.S. 
troops  In  Korea  and,  according  to  analyst 
Ralph  N.  Clough,  there  are  good  reasons  for 
that. 

The  study  was  conducted  for  the  Brookings 
Institution  by  Clough,  a  Brookings  consul- 
tant who  Is  profes.sor  of  international  rela- 
tions at  American  University. 

"Because  the  consequence  of  renewed  con- 
flict in  Korea  would  be  so  serious,  the  United 
States  should  avoid  taking  actions  that  would 
weaken  the  deterrent  to  a  North  Korean 
attack,"  Clough  wrote.  "No  U.S.  forces  should 
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be  withdrawn  uoleas  tliere  wn  good  grounds 
for  confidence  that  South  Korean  forces  plus 
a  credible  U^.  deteroUnatlon  to  Intervene 
militarily  wUl  continue  to  deter  (North  Ko- 
rean Premier)  Kim  Il-sung,  as  they  have  for 
over  20  years." 

As  Clougb  points  out,  the  main  Justifica- 
tion for  maintaining  the  army's  Second  Di- 
vision and  a  U^.  tactical  air  wing  in  South 
Korea  is  to  reassure  Japan  of  the  VS.  com- 
mitment to  maintaining  peace  on  the  Korean 
peninsula. 

"No  matter  how  vigorously  the  United 
States  argues  that  (its)  withdrawals  did  not 
signiScantly  affect  the  military  balance  In 
Korea,  it  would  probably  be  impossible  to 
blunt  the  political  impact. "  Clough  writes. 

Withdrawals  now.  Clough  continued, 
"would  increase  the  rlslc  of  an  attack  on 
South  Korea  by  North  Korea  and  cause  many 
more  Japanese  than  in  the  past  to  seriously 
consider  alternatives  to  reliance  on  the  UJB. 
security  commitment. 

"This  danger  appears  to  be  generally  rec- 
ognized In  Washington,"  the  study  reads. 
"Pressure  in  Congress  for  an  early  reduction 
of  U.S.  forces  in  both  Europe  and  Northea.sf: 
Asia  has  slaclcened.  It  seems  widely  accepted 
that  time  is  needed  to  evaluate  the  effect  of 
developments  in  Indochina  on  the  global 
position  of  the  United  States  before  deciding 
whether  it  Is  advisable  to  further  weaken 
the  U.S.  military  position  overseas." 

South  Korean  President  Chung  Hee  Park 
has  said  he  expects  South  Korea  to  be  mili- 
tarily self  sufficient  in  four  to  five  years. 
Clough  proposes  that  the  United  States  main- 
tain the  forces  it  now  has  in  Korea  for  at 
least  two  years.  After  that,  he  continues, 
planned  reductions  in  VA  ground  farces 
could  be  made  after  consultation  with  "South 
Korea  and  Japan." 

Even  at  that.  Clough  reconmiends  that 
US.  air  power  remain  in  South  Korea  until 
tensions  have  been  so  shai^ily  reduced  that 
neither  the  government  in  the  South  nor 
Japan  feels  a  UJ9.  presence  is  necessary. 

"There  is  no  satisfactory  substitute  for  a 
significant  U.S.  comtMtt  force  sUtioned  In 
Korea  as  an  earnest  of  UjS.  intentions." 
Clough  maintains. 

The  question  of  U.8.  tactical  nuclear  war- 
heads on  the  peninsula  la  another  matter, 
however. 

"Tactical  nxiclear  weapons  were  introduced 
into  South  Korea  when  a  combined  Chinese- 
North  Korean  attack  seemed  a  poesibllity," 
Clough  says. 

"At  present,  however,  when  the  possibility 
of  direct  Chinese  military  Intervention  is 
discounted,  the  need  for  a  tactical  nuclear 
weapon  against  North  Korean  forces  fighting 
alone  is  questionable." 

Clough  acknowledges  that  domestic  Amer- 
ican support  for  a  policy  of  continued  V£. 
military  presence  will  depend  in  part  on 
easing  of  the  oppression  of  human  rights  in 
South  Korea. 


BEA  SOLOMON'S  BICENTENNIAL 
SALUTE 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  WALSH 

cm  KKvr  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1.  1976 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 

purposes  of  the  Bicentennial  celebration 
is  to  look  back  and  study  the  history  of 
this  great  country.  However,  that  Is  not 
the  only  piirpose  for  the  observance  of 
our  Nation's  200th  birthday,  because  one 
of  the  things  Americans  should  also  do 
this  year  is  look  ahead  to  the  future. 

What  is  in  store  tor  this,  the  greatest 
and  most  highly  technological  country 
in  the  world? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

What  can  we  expect  from  the  coming 

years? 

Bea  Solomon,  president  of  the  Syra- 
cuse Symphony  Opera  Club,  has  put  into 
words  and  music  the  feelings  of  many 
Americans  during  this  Bicentennial 
Year  about  the  future.  The  song  she  has 
written,  enUUed  "What  Will  They  Say?" 
is  the  theme  of  "An  American  Birthday 
Party,"  a  day-long  event  celebrating  the 
Bicentennial  to  be  held  in  Ssracuse  In 
the  spring.  The  presentation  will  trace 
the  involvement  of  an  American  family 
and  their  descendants  through  200  years 
with  emphasis  on  1776.  1876,  and  1976. 

Ms.  Solomon,  producer  of  the  event, 
is  a  member  of  the  Syracuse  Symphony 
Orchestra  corporate  boaixi  of  directors, 
director  of  the  Opera  Theatre  of  Syra- 
cuse, participates  in  the  Sjrracuse  Bal- 
let Theatre,  the  Syracuse  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  and  the  Syracuse  Club 
of  2k)nta  International,  of  which  she 
is  Bicentennial  chairman. 

She  is  New  York  State  honorary  chair- 
man of  the  Muscular  Dystrophy  Associ- 
ation of  Ameiica  and  Is  the  recipient  of 
the  Syracuse  Press  Club  trophy  and  ci- 
tation as  Central  New  York's  First  Lady 
of  the  Theater.  She  is  also  an  honored 
Syracuse  Post-Standard  Woman  of 
Achievement  in  Musical  Theater. 

The  words  to  "What  Will  They  Say?" 
evoke  deep  national  pride  and  are  very 
patriotic.  We  should  reflect  on  them  as 
we  look  toward  our  bright  future.  In 
words  and  music.  Bea  Solomon  expresses 
her  own  love  and  devotion  to  this  great 
country.  I  am  pleased  to  share  this  spirit 
with  my  colleagues. 

"What  Wn.i.  Thet  Sat?" 
What  will  tliey  say  about  our  country  some- 
day. 
What  will  tliey  say  about  the  USA? 
And  when  today  becomes  a  yesterday, 
Then  tell  me,  what  will  they  say? 

What  do  we  say  today  about  otur  yesterday. 
What  do  we  say  about  the  USAT 
Searching  for  truth  tVrywhere  In  ev'ryway, 
Ten  me,  wliat  do  we  say? 

Wo  say: 

That  in  the  first  "76  we  did  awak*. 
Declaring  rights  never  to  foraaka. 
"Independence  for  one  and  all  to  take!" 
This  promise  we  did  make. 

That  In  the  next  "76  we  gathered  "round, 
Our  voices  ringing  out  as  one  in  souad: 
"When   words   become   deeds  they  will   be 

found 
On  American  ground  I" 

That  In  the  third  '76  we  pledge  this  nation 
Allegiance  with  a  new  dedication! 
"Bicentennial  celebration 
Brings  true  consecration  I" 

So,  what  wni  they  say  about  our  country 

someday. 
What  will  they  say  about  the  USA? 
Then — ^when  today  becomes  a  yesterday, 
Oh.  we  pray,  that  Is  what  they  too  will  say. 


A  BILL  TO  REGULATE  TOXIC 
SUBSTANCES 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFETT 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEiriATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1976 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
currently  pending  in  the  House  Com- 
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meroe  Committee  a  UU  that  would  com- 
prehensively regulate  toxle  substances 
and  require  that  new  chemicals  be  tested 
In  the  laboratory  as  opposed  to  being 
tested  on  the  populace.  Congress  has 
attempted  twice  before  to  enact  legisla- 
tion to  deal  with  this  area  and  has  un- 
fortunately failed.  I  trust  this  time  we 
will  be  successful. 

I  find  it  persuasive  evidence  of  the 
growing  public  anxiety  over  the  problem 
of  environmentally  caused  cancer  that, 
on  March  5,  the  Hartford,  Conn.,  unit  of 
the  American  Cancer  Society  in  conjimc- 
tion  with  Westledge  School  is  going  to 
sponsor  a  symposium  on  cancer  and  the 
environment — a  Connecticut  challenge. 
Tills  will  be  a  step  toward  educating  the 
public  to  the  realities  of  the  causative 
relationship  between  the  toxic  chemiajs 
being  introduced  into  the  environment 
and  the  rising  toll  of  human  cancers. 

Daily  it  becomes  clearer  that  a  de- 
presslngly  high  peixentage  of  these  can- 
cers are  environmentally  caused,  per- 
haps as  high  as  70  percent.  Therefore,  I 
would  like  to  place  in  the  Record,  for  the 
solemn  consideration  of  my  colleagues, 
excerpts  from  an  article  written  by  Sam- 
uel S.  Epstein.  MX).,  Swetland  Professor 
of  Envii'onmental  Health  and  Human 
Ecology  at  Case  Western  Resorve  School 
of  Medicine,  and  made  available  by  the 
Environmental  Study  Conference: 

1.  THE  NATIONAl.  TOLL  OT  CANCEB 

Cancer  is  now  a  major  killing  and  disabling 
disease  of  epidemic  proportions.  Kore  than  53 
of  the  aiO  miUion  U.S.A.  p<q)ulatlon  (26%) 
will  develop  some  form  of  umcer.  and  ap- 
proximately 20%  of  Americana  now  die  from 
cancer. 

It  Is  estimated  that  666,000  new  cancer 
cases  were  diagnosed  and  that  there  were 
365,000  cancer  deaths  in  1976.  Thus,  cancer 
deaths  In  1975  alone  were  eight  times  higher 
than  the  total  U.S.  miUtary  deaths  in  the 
Viet  Nam  and  Korean  war  years  combined. 
•  •  •  •  • 

No  age,  sex,  or  ethnic  group  is  spared  from 
cancer.  Cancer  is  a  leading  cause  of  prema- 
ture death  at  all  ages,  including  infancy  and 
childhood.  Cancer  has  also  been  induced  fol- 
lowing maternal  exposure  to  carcinogens,  as 
recognized  in  post-adolescent  glrle  whose 
mothers  had  been  treated  in  pregnancy  with 
dleth  y  1st  11  bestrol . 

The  total  economlo  impact  of  cancer  is 
massive.  Estimates  indicate  that  in  1009,  the 
direct  costs  for  hospitalization  and  medical 
care  for  cancer  exceeded  9600  million.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  total  direct  costs  for  a  partlcu- 
Inr  patient  range  from  $5,000  to  over  920,000. 
The  direct  and  indirect  costs  of  cancer,  in- 
cluding loss  of  earnings  during  illness  and 
during  the  balance  of  normal  life  expectancy, 
were  estimated  at  a  total  of  916  binion  for 
1971. 

t.  THE  BECKNT  ZNCKEASIMC  INCmENCE  OF 
HtTMAN    CANCEK 

The  rate  of  recent  Increases  of  cancer 
deaths  is  more  rapid  than  the  rate  of  increase 
in  population,  and  is  even  more  rapid  than 
the  increase  in  the  overall  rate  of  death.  It  is 
of  Interest  to  note  that  there  are  only  three 
major  caubee  of  death  which  have  signifi- 
cantly increased  in  the  recent  past;  these  are 
cancer,  homicide,  and  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 
This  increase  in  new  cancer  cases  Is  real  and 
is  over  and  above  that  due  to  any  increase 
from  age  alone.  The  cancer  death  rate  appears 
to  have  approximately  tripled  since  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century,  In  spite  of  advances 
in  diagnosis  and  cure.  It  Is  of  interest  to  note 
that  the  major  Improvements  In  6-year  can- 
cer nmrlval  rates  occurred  prior  to  1965,  and 
appear  to  reflect  advances  in  surgery,  blood 
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KaBsfuslon.  and  antibloUo  thereby,  raUier 
than  In  cancer  chemotherapy. 

The  earliest  year  for  which  cancer  death 
rates  are  available  la  1900.  These  rates  ware 
crude,  not  adjusted  for  age.  and  were  based 
on  approximately  half  of  *he  United  States 
poptUation  Uvlng  in  153  citiea  in  10  states. 
The  mortaUty  data  from  the  National  Center 
for  Health  Statistics,  created  in  1933,  are 
baaed  on  the  total  U.S.  population  and  are  age 
Adjusted.  Overall  crude  cancer  death  rates 
since  1933  have  Increased  annually  by  about 
1%  untU  1976,  when  the  Increase  for  the 
firet  seven  months  was  reported  to  be  about 
6%;  the  reality  of  the  1975  increase  appears 
to  liave  been  Independently  confirmed  by 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  data.  A  substan- 
tial proportion  of  this  increase  since  1983 
has  been  from  lung  cancer  and  is  due  to 
smoking.  Similar  large  increases  have  been 
noted  in  other  organs,  particularly  in  Blacks, 
in  whom  some  of  this  increase  could  weU  be 
apparent  and  reflect  the  increased  availabil- 
ity of  diagnostic  facilities.  In  spite  of  the 
increase  m  overall  cancer  rates  and  the  In- 
crease of  various  specific  organ  rates,  there 
have  been  significant  declines  in  rates  for 
other  such  organs  as  stomach  and  cervix  (In- 
cluded in  Uterus  in  Table  III) ;  it  is  of  In- 
terest that  there  Is  evidence  of  a  recently  in- 
creasing Incidence  of  cervix  cancer,  which 
possibly  may  be  associated  with  the  use  of 
estrogens  by  post-menopausal  women.  The 
"spotty"  changes  in  cancer  Incidence  and 
death  rates  over  the  past  few  decades  have, 
in  fact,  provided  major  epidemiological  dues 
M  to  envlroiunental  causes  of  cancer  In  va- 
rious organs. 

•  •  t  •  • 

It  t>  of  particular  Interest  that  a  recent 
National  Cancer  Institute  (NCI)  atlas  on 
cancer  mortality  rates,  in  dUTerent  counties, 
has  demonstrated  marked  geograpliloal  clus- 
tering of  rates  for  various  organs  In  the  VS. 
White  population  in  beavUy  Industrialized 
areas.  Such  data  are  presumptive  of  associa- 
tions between  canoer  rates  In  the  general 
commuuity  and  the  proximity  of  residence  to 
certain  industries. 

Apart  from  the  importance  of  occupational 
factors  in  the  Incidence  of  cancer  In  the 
population-at-large,  Lpeclfic  occxipatlonal  ex- 
posure.'; are  a  major  cause  of  cancer  deaths, 
partlciilarly  in  males.  Various  estimates  have 
indicated  that  approximately  10%  of  aU  cur- 
rent cancer  deaths  in  males  are  occupational 
in  origin.  These  include  lung  cancer  and 
pleural  mesotheliomats  in  insulation  workers 
and  in  others,  such  as  construction  workers, 
exposed  to  asl>esto3:  bladder  cancer  in  the 
aniline  dye  and  rubber  industry,  induced  by 
such  chemicals  as  a-naphthylamlne,  benzi- 
dine, 2-amlnobiphenyl,  and  a-nitrobiphenyl; 
lung  cancer  in  uranium  miners  of  Colorado, 
in  coke  oven  workers,  and  In  workers  even 
briefly  exposed  to  blschloromethylether;  akin 
cancer  in  cutting  and  shale  oU  workers;  nasal 
sinus  cancer  In  wood  workers,  cancer  of  the 
pancreas  and  lymphomas  In  organic 
chemists;  and  angiosarcoma  of  the  liver,  be- 
sides other  cancers,  in  workers  involved  in 
the  manufacture  ai>d  fabrication  of  polyvinyl 
chloride. 

The  toll  of  cancer  in  particular  occupa- 
tional exposures  is  overwhelming.  For  in- 
stance, it  has  been  estimated  that  about  60% 
of  asbestos  Insulation  workers  die  of  cancer, 
and  that  20%  of  all  long-term  asbestos  work- 
ers die  of  lung  cancer.  Approximately  30% 
ot  all  premature  deaths  In  uranium  miners 
are  due  to  lung  cancer.  Many  other  occupa- 
tional groups  are  at  high  cancer  risk,  includ- 
ing steelworkers.  miners  and  smelters,  rubber 
•'orkers,  and  workers  in  a  wide  range  of 
petrochemical  Industries. 

a.   ENVIBONMENTAL  CHEMICAL  CARCINOGENS  AS  A 

MAJoa  GAUSS  or  human  oANCsa 
There  is  now  a  growing  consensus  that  ttxs 
majority  of  human  cancers  are  due  to  ohem- 
loal  carcinogens  in  the  environment  sod  ttiat 
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thsy  ■!•  hence  ultimately  preventable  (See 
Supportive  Reference  Nos.  7,  12,  27  and  84, 
Appendix).  Numerous  estimates  by  expert 
national  and  International  committees  indi- 
cate that  70-90%  of  human  cancers  are  en- 
vironmentally induced;  the  Director  of  the 
NCI  recently  concurred  in  these  estimates, 
and  placed  a  figure  of  90%  as  the  incidence 
of  environmental  cancer.  The  basis  for  such 
estimates  largely  derives  from  epidemiologi- 
cal studies,  in  large  community  populations 
over  extended  periods,  wtiich  have  revealed 
wide  geographic  variations  In  the  incidence 
of  cancer  of  various  organs.  In  some  of  these 
studies,  the  role  of  specific  environmental 
carcinogens  has  been  implicated  or  Identified. 
There  Is  also  now  general  agreement  that 
the  U.S.  population  and  workforce  has  been 
and  is  l>elng  continually  exposed  to  a  wide 
range  of  luiown  and  identified  chemical 
carcinogens  in  their  air,  water,  and  food, 
besides,  in  all  likelihood,  to  a  greater  range 
still  of  unknown  or  untested  carcinogens.  Po- 
tent new  chemical  agents  are  being  syn- 
thesized and  introduced  into  commerce  and 
the  workplace  at  an  exponential  rate,  gener- 
ally in  the  absence  of  adequate  testing  for 
carcinogenic  and  for  other  adverse  public 
health  and  ecological  effects. 

•  •  •  •  • 

S.    CONSTBAINTS  TO  A  MAJOS  HEOUCTION  IN  THS 

ZNcmsNCE  or  human  cances 
a.  Absence  of  Toxic  Substances  Legisla- 
tion— 

There  seems  to  be  strong  a  priori  grounds 
for  associating  recent  Increases  In  cancer 
mortality  rates  with  the  increasing  synthesis 
and  usage  of  industrial  chemicals,  and  con- 
current exposure  of  large  human  populations, 
over  the  last  foiu-  decades. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Such  Increases  are  likely  to  have  occurred 

In  other  Industrialized  coimtrles,  although 
perhaps  later  and  less  dramatically  than  in 
the  U.S. 

It  is  not  possible  now  to  estimate  the  pro- 
portion of  these  novel  chemicals  which  pose 
carcinogenic,  besides  other,  hazards  to  man. 
Except  for  some  special-ptupose  regulations 
In  the  area  of  pesticides,  food  additives,  and 
dnigs,  however,  this  massive  post-war  eflBores- 
cence  of  petrochemical  technology  has  oc- 
curred largely  unrestricted  by  national,  much 
less  International,  controls.  There  has  been 
no  general  requirement  for  pre-testlng  of 
chemicals,  prior  to  manufacture  or  use,  for 
carcinogenic  or  other  adverse  effects.  As  a 
consequence,  it  is  likely  that  many  carcino- 
gens have  l>een  in  wide  use,  whose  effects  may 
only  manifest  now,  or  in  the  next  few  years 
or  decades.  The  case  of  vinyl  chloride  may 
well  be  a  harbinger  of  other  carcinogens  from 
this  generation  of  materials.  Recently  recog- 
nized as  an  occupational  carcinogen,  vinyl 
chloride  was  originally  introduced  into  large 
scale  production  In  the  1950's,  and  synthesis 
grew  at  about  15%  per  year  until  about  four 
billion  pounds  were  manufactured  In  the 
U.S.  m  1970.  Of  the  vinyl  chloride  workers 
Identified  by  June.  1974  with  confirmed  diag- 
noses of  hepatic  angiosarcoma  more  than 
half,  however,  had  received  their  first  ex- 
posure prior  to  1950.  It  is  Interesting  to  note 
that  the  chronology  of  the  development  of 
recent  data  on  the  carclnogeiUclty  of  vinyl 
chloride  has  been  recently  reviewed  in  a  re- 
port of  the  AAS  Committee  on  Scientific  Free- 
dom and  Responsibility  (EdsaU,  1978) .  This 
report  documents  the  suppression  of  car- 
ctaogenicity  data  by  the  Manufacturing 
Chemists  Association  (MCA),  allowing  con- 
tinued exposure  without  warning  of  tens  of 
thotisands  of  workers  to  high  concentrations 
of  vinyl  chloride. 

Toxic  fauljstances  legislation  is  critically 
required  to  enforce  the  requirement  for  tox- 
Icologlcai  testing,  in  general,  and  for  car- 
cinogenicity testing,  in  particular,  of  new 
chemical  agents  prior  to  their  introduction 
to  commerce  and  the  wtn-kplace.  Failure  to 
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enact  such  legl8li.tlon  is  Ukely  to  result  In 
still  further  increases  in  the  Incidence  ot 
cancer  in  the  coming  decades.  It  Is  of  inter- 
est to  note  that  various  adverse  economlo 
Impact  analyses  of  such  legislation.  In  gen- 
eral, have  failed  to  consider  or  refiect  the 
very  substantial,  and  hitherto  externalized, 
costs  of  human  cancer.  Illustrative,  is  the 
Congressional  testimony  of  7/11/75,  by  the 
MCA  and  Poster  D.  Bnell  Co.  who  expreased 
" — concerns  on  the  huge  costs  and  Infiation- 
ary  pressures — ",  Inherent  In  such  legisla- 
tion. 

•  •  ■     •  •  • 

Currently,  the  federal  government  is  meet- 
ing the  bill  for  carcinogenicity  testing  of  po- 
tentially profitable  chemicals  and  products 
through  the  NCI  bloassay  program,  through 
the  NCI  program  on  "safe  cigarette  testing", 
and  through  limited  federal  Intramurid  pro- 
grams, such  as  in  the  FDA.  Clearly,  national 
policies  should  be  established  to  shift  these 
costs  appropriately  from  the  puUic  to  the 
private  sector,  allowing  Industry  to  pay  for 
testing  in  NCI  monitored  and  licensed  lab- 
oratories. 

•  •  «  •  • 
d.  External  Pressures  on  Scientists — 
Pressures  on  Industry  scientists  to  develop 

and  Interpret  data  on  chemical  carcinogene- 
sis to  be  consistent  with  short  term  market- 
ing interests,  have  resulted  In  a  wide  rangs 
of  mythologies,  which  appear  calculated  to 
minimize  the  significance  or  reality  from 
the  effects  of  human  exposure  to  particular 
chemical  carcinogens.  While  these  mythol- 
ogies cannot  withstand  elementary  sclentiflo 
scrutiny,  they  have  been  vigorously  and  ef- 
fectively advocated  at  a  wide  range  of  recent 
arenas  Including  Congressional  Hearings, 
proceedings  of  the  1973  OSHA  Standards 
Advisory  Committee  on  Occupational  Car- 
cinogens, B3»A  suspension  Hearings  on  Dlel- 
drin,  and  the  more  recent  EPA  Suspension 
Hearings  on  Ohlordane  and  Heptachlor. 
«  •  •  •  • 

Apart  from  possible  problems  of  conflicts 
t)etween  corporate  loyalty  and  scientific 
freedom  and  social  responsibility,  as  re- 
cently discussed  lii  an  AAA8  report  (EdsaU. 
1975) ,  it  is  of  particular  interest  to  note  that 
at  public  hearings  on  Septeml>er  11,  1973.  on 
the  proposed  standards  for  the  14  occupa- 
tional carcinogens,  a  lobbyist,  representing 
the  major  manufactiu-ers  of  those  chemicals, 
stated  that  the  corporate  scientists  on  the 
Committee  were  not  qualified  in  regulatory 
problems,  which  were  the  exclusive  respon- 
Hearings  on  Chlorodane  and  Heptachlor. 
»  •  •  »  • 

Recently  and  more  disturbingly,  there  are 
growing  Indications  of  attempts  to  re- write 
established  principles  of  chemical  carcino- 
genesis to  suit  alleged  regulatory  needs.  Il- 
lustrative, appear  to  be  the  activities  of  a 
newly  created  Carcinogen  Assessment  Gh-oup 
(CAG)  of  EPA,  and  a  sub-committee  of  the 
National  Cancer  Advisory  Board  (NCABO), 
charged  by  the  NCI,  on  9/19/76,  to  develop 
recommendations  on  the  scientific  basis  for 
the  regulation  of  environmental  carcinogens. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  CAG  group 
and  a  parallel  group,  formed  to  assess  "bene- 
fits" of  carcinogens  were  formed  in  partial 
response  to  the  representations  of  a  senior 
EPA  official  who  claimed  that  the  "scien- 
tific credibility"  of  the  Agency  had  been 
threatened  by  the  actions  of  the  Office  of 
General  Counsel  in  Suspension  proceedings 
on  Dieldrln,  and  on  Chlordane  and  Hepta- 
chlor; these  proceedings  were  largely  based  on 
the  unequivocal  demonstration  of  carcino- 
genicity of  these  pesticides,  for  which  no 
human  carcinogenicity  data  are  available. 
•  •  •  •  • 

A  now  apparently  standard  response  by 
certain  sectors  ot  Industry  to  attempts  by 
regulatory  agencies  to  promulgats  standards 
limiting  environmental  and  occupational  ex- 
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posure  to  chemlad  eardnogena  te  to  forecast, 
generally  on  the  baste  of  procured  reports, 
major  economic  disruption  and  unemploy- 
ment attendant  on  compliance.  Apart  from 
the  questionable  economic  Talldlty  of  sucb 
forecasts,  tbey  do  not  appear  to  address 
themselves  to  the  externalized  costs,  eco- 
nomic and  otherwise,  of  carcinogenic  and 
other  toxic  effects  due  to  human  exposures  to 
carcinogens. 

Bstlmates  lu  the  summer  of  1974  by  A.  D. 
Little,  under  contract  to  the  Society  of 
Plastics  Industry  (8PI).  and  by  Poster  D. 
Snell.  under  contract  to  06HA,  on  the  Im- 
pact of  proposed  occupational  standards  for 
vinyl  chloride  predicted  coete  as  high  as  $66 
bUllon  and  losses  up  to  1 .6  mllliou  Jobs.  It  te 
clear  that  sucb  estimates  are  gross  distor- 
tions, as  most  PVC  producers  are  now  In 
compliance.  In  the  absence  of  major  eco- 
nomic dLsruptions  (Rattner,  1975).  Illustra- 
tively capital  costs  of  B.  P.  Ck>odrich  Co.  for 
compllaxMje  approximate  to  $34  million.  Fur- 
thermore, this  Industry  Is  considering  leasing 
Its  "cleanup"  technology  and  has  found  that 
the  Installed  compliance  technology  actxially 
cuts  labor  ccsts.  Of  further  Interest  Is  the 
fact  that  a  Union  Carbide  official  has  recently 
e.Ypressed  SlUTjrIse  as  to  the  ease  of  current 
compliance,  In  the  absence  of  economic  dis- 
ruption, with  the  1  part  per  mllliou  (ppm) 
standard.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  corporation  had  in  fact  documented,  at  a 
much  earlier  date,  the  economic  advantages 
of  compliance  by  recycling  of  recovered 
vinyl  chloride.  It  should  be  further  noted 
that  the  1  ppm  standard,  equivalent  to 
2,«00  ug/m'.  Is  far  from  stringent  and  that 
commercially  available  equipment  can  moni- 
tor down  to  1  part  per  blllloa  (ppb),  which 
should  more  properly  be  the  current  stand- 
ard. 

•  •  •  •  • 

«.   CONCLU&IOMS 

a.  The  Incldenca  at  human  cancer  Is  ris- 
ing dramatically  and  we  are  now  experienc- 
ing a  major  epidemic  of  cancer  which  Is 
killing  one  in  five  Americans.  The  economic 
costs  of  cancer  are  minimally  «15  billion 
annually,  and  are  clearly  inflationary. 

b.  The  majority  of  human  cancers  are  en- 
vironmental in  origin  and  .lence  preventable. 

c.  Apart  from  a  wide  range  of  chemical 
carcinogens  already  contaminating  our  air, 
water,  food  and  the  workplace,  new  carcino- 
gens are  being  synthesized  and  Introduced 
Into  commerce  in  increasing  numbers  and 
In  a  largely  unregulated  manner. 

d.  Constraints  to  a  major  reduction  In  the 
Incidence  of  human  cancer  appear  to  be 
largely  political  and  economic,  rather  than 
scientific. 

e.  Toxic  substances  legislation  is  a  critical 
element  In  developing  national  policies  aimed 
at  reducing  the  Incldcncv  of  human  cancers. 
Such  legislation  should  also  be  associated 
with  development  of  more  coherent  policies 
for  regulation  of  environmental  carcinogens 
by  Federal  agencies. 

f.  The  NCI,  and  other  Federal  agencies, 
should  direct  higher  priorities  to  research 
on  environmental  cancer. 

g.  Federal  agencies  should  regulate  envi- 
ronmental carcinogens  more  vigorously. 

b.  Scientific  research  on  chemical  carcino- 
genesis In  Industry,  the  NCI  and  In  other 
Federal  agencies  must  be  Insulated  from  po- 
litical and  economic  pressure,  if  principles 
of  chemical  carcinogenesis  are  not  to  be  f\n"- 
ther  subverted  by  considerations  Including 
short-term  marketing  Interests  and  alleged 
regulatory  needs. 

1.  The  regulation  of  enviroiunenlal  and  oc- 
cupational carcinogens  Is  clearly  consistent 
with  long  term  industrial  and  national  In- 
terests. Such  Interests  are  threatened  by  eco- 
nomic analyses  designed  to  distort  costs  and 
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LETTER  TO  GAO  ON  SSI  ADMINIS- 
TRATTVE  COSTS  CHARGED  TO  SO- 
CIAL SECURITY  TRUST  FUNDS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF  OBIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoH€lay,  March  1.  1976 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 23.  I  sent  the  following  letter  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office  regarding  the 
possible  improper  use  of  social  security 
trust  funds  to  finance  supplemental  se- 
curity income  suiminlstrative  costs: 
CoMMimz  OM  Wats  am  Means, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Elmix  B.  Staats, 

ComptroUer    Oeneral,    General    Accounting 
Office,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  CoMPTaoiXER  Ocnzhal:  61nc« 
September  8.  197S,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Oversight  Subcommittee  has  been  hold- 
ing a  aeries  of  hearings  on  the  operation  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration's  Sup- 
plemental Security  Income  program  for  the 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled.  In  our  bearings, 
it  has  become  quite  clear  that  the  placement 
of  this  new  program  In  Social  Security  has 
created  an  enormous  and  difficult  burden 
on  that  agency.  Social  Security  has  made  a 
conunendable  effort  to  improve  the  opera- 
tion of  the  program  by  committing  an 
enonxMus  amount  of  manpower  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  SSI. 

Of  course,  the  Supplemental  S^^ciulty  In- 
come program  does  not  have  the  insurance 
features  of  the  other,  traditional  programs 
administered  by  Social  Security.  As  a  result. 
Congress  mandated  that  the  expenses  of 
administering  881 — which  Is  very  clearly 
a  welfare  program  and  Is  rot  conditional 
ou  work  experience  and  payroll  contribu- 
tions to  Social  Security — were  to  be  reim- 
bursed to  Social  Security  from  the  general 
Treasury. 

I  believe  that  there  is  sti-ong  reason  to 
su^wct  that  the  Social  Security  Funds 
(which  finance  the  OASDO-H  (part  A)  pro- 
grams) are  not  being  adequately  reimbursed 
for  the  cost  of  administering  SSI.  From  a 
study  of  our  hearings  and  the  Federal  budg- 
et appendices,  I  believe  that  several  hun- 
dred miUion  doUars  may  have  been  used 
and  gone  unreimbursed  from  the  trust  fuudii 
to  administer  the  SSI. 

If  so,  this  is  a  very  serious  matter.  As  you 
know,  the  financial  counduess  of  the  trust 
funds  is  under  debate  and  tJie  Pi°esident  has 
suggested  that  to  deal  with  a  short-range 
problem,  the  Social  Security  tax  base  and 
tax  rate  should  be  increased  and  tliat  some 
benefit  provisions  should  be  eliminated.  In 
addition,  the  trust  funds  face  a  2l8t  century 
funding  problem  which  must  be  dealt  with 
in  the  decades  ahead.  Therefore,  the  trust 
funds  ai-e  in  no  position  to  make  unneces- 
sary expenditures  and  it  is  Important  to  en- 
sure that  tbey  be  reimbiursed  for  non-trust 
fund  financed  expenditures. 

Second,  the  workers  who  contribute  to  the 
Social  Security  trust  funds  do  so  la  the  be- 
lief that  they  are  buUding  up  credits  and 
retirement  income  for  themselves.  Social 
Security  is  not  a  welfare  program;  it  is  a  na- 
tionwide social  insurance  program.  It  la  vital 
for  continued  support  of  the  Social  Security 
system  that  workers  have  confidence  in  the 
fact  that  their  contributions  go  to  maintain 
a  defined  set  of  retirement,  dlBsblllty,  Eur- 


Tlvor,  health  progruM  far 
their  famUles.  Other  prognuna  must  In  bo 
way  be  financed  out  of  the  Social  Seeortty 
trust  funds. 

Third,  It  is  generany  agreed  that  the  So- 
cial Sectirlty  taxes  are  more  regu— Ivtiy 
based  than  are  the  taxes  which  supply  the 
general  Treasury.  Therefore,  to  be  financing 
the  administration  of  a  welfare  program  oat 
of  the  Trust  Fund  tax  system  Is  to  place  an 
additional  regressive  tax  b«ur4ten  on  Amer- 
ican workers. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  maintaining 
the  distinctiveness  and  soundneaa  of  the 
trust  funds,  I  request  the  OAO  to  deter- 
mine whether  Social  Security  does  Indeed 
have  In  operation  adequate  procedures  to 
etisure  that  the  administrative  costs  asso- 
ciated with  the  Supplemental  Security  In- 
oome  program  (and  other  non-trust  fund 
programs,  such  as  the  Black  Lung  benefits 
program)  are  adequately  determined  and 
that  full  reimbursement  for  sucb  adminis- 
trative expenditures  is  Indeed  obtained  from 
general  revenues. 

Section  aoi(g)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(as  amended  through  January.  1978)  states: 

•During  each  fiscal  year  or  after  the  doee 
of  such  fiscal  year  (or  at  both  times),  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  analyse  the  costs  of  administration  of 
this  title,  title  XVI  and  title  XVIU  during  the 
appropriate  part  or  all  of  such  fiscal  year  in 
order  to  determine  the  portion  of  such  costs 
which  should  be  borne  by  each  of  the  Trust 
Funds  and  (with  respect  to  title  XVI)  by  the 
general  revenues  of  the  United  States  aud 
shall  certify  to  the  Managing  Trustee  the 
amount.  If  any.  which  should  be  transferred 
among  such  Trust  Funds  in  order  to  assure 
that  (after  appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
.section  1601,  and  repayment  to  the  Trust 
Funds  from  amounts  so  appr(4>rlated)  each 
of  the  Trust  Funds  and  the  general  revenuan 
of  the  United  States  bears  Its  proper  share 
of  the  costs  Incurred  during  such  fiscal  year 
for  the  part  of  the  administration  of  this 
title,  title  XVI.  and  title  XVm  for  which  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
la  respoiisible." 

Is  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  complying  with  the  law  relating 
to  reimbursement  for  SSI  expenses? 

The  following  quotes,  statistics,  and  data 
are  the  basis  for  my  belief  that  htindreds  of 
miUions  of  dollars  should  be  reimbursed  to 
the  Social  Security  trust  funds  to  replace 
monies  improperly  spent  on  the  Supple- 
mental Security  Income  program: 

"SSI  represented  during  the  first  year 
about  ia%  of  our  caseload,  and  we  had  about 
70%  of  our  manpower  resouroea  directed  to 
it,  and  the  result  was  that  it  aubtraeted  from 
oiur  capacity  to  serve  the  regular,  entitled 
beneficiaries,  aud  the  shodt  of  that  to  the 
agency  has  not  yet  settled  down,  but  I  think 
it  is  gradually  settling  down." 

Cardwell  before  Public  Assistanoe  Subcom- 
mittee June  3,  1076; 

"In  fiscal  year  1974,  SSA  actually  suffered 
a  loss  in  productivity  for  the  first  time  since 
1961 — a  loss  of  3.4  percent." 

Cardwell  before  Flood  Subcommittee  April 
23, 1976; 

"In  order  to  keep  our  earnings  record  oper- 
ation current,  we  will  require  an  additional 
638  man-years  in  1976.  In  addition,  to  the 
normal  workload  increase  of  13.000,000  items. 
SSA  expects  to  process  20,000,000  items  tliat 
we  had  to  backlog  in  1076."  » 

IBID 

The  above  quotes  by  Commissioner  Card- 
well  before  other  Congressional  Committees, 
If  accurate,  indicate  how  disruptive  SSI  was 
to  the  regular  SSA  staff.  According  to  the 
Commissioner.  "70  percent  of  our  manpower" 
was  devoted  to  SSI.  so  much  so  that  the 
productivity  of  the  whole  agency  declined 
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and  SSA  had  to  "backlog"  twenty  million 
earnings  record  transactions  in  1975. 

As  the  attached  data,  obtained  from  the 
budget  api>endlce8  for  FY  1976  and  FT  1977 
show,  SSI's  administrative  cost  varies  from 
19.5%  of  all  Social  Security  Administration 
administrative  costs  In  its  first  half  of  oper- 
ation to  approximately  20.6%  of  aU  Social 
Security  Administration  administrative  costs 
in  FY  1976  and  FT  1976.  How  are  these  pro- 
portions reconcUed  with  Commissioner  Card- 
well's  statement  that  "during  the  first 
year  ...  we  had  about  70  percent  of  our 
manpower  reBO\irces  directed  to  (SSI)  .  .  ."? 

Commissioner  Oardwell  also  stated  In  the 
October  20,  1975,  Oversight  Subcommittee 
hearing  that — 

"SSI  initial  claims  offer  another  example 
of  how  much  Initial  estimates  of  production 
rates  were  understated.  We  estimated  that 
an  initial  SSI  claim  for  an  aged  Individual 
would  require  62.1  minutes  In  the  district 
office  in  the  1974  budget  request  to  Congress. 
Our  fiscal  year  1675  experience  shows  the 
time  to  lae  246.3  minutes." 

He  also  stated  in  the  September  8th  Over- 
Bleht  Subcwnmlttee  hearing : 

•in  fact,  during  the  period  of  January 
through  May  or  June  1974.  we  were  spending 
probably  60  or  60  percent  of  our  manpower 
on  SSI  and  there  is  no  question  but  that 
during  that  period,  we  borrowed  heavily  from 
reeular  social  security  services." 

The  ImplicatlonB  of  these  figures  are  In- 
teresting. Either  the  amount  ot  st^  ttoe 
used  was  four  UrntB  what  was  originally  esti- 
mated, (yet  the  budget  f«  SSI  administra- 
tion does  not  increase  fomr-fold) .  or  the  work 
did  not  get  done.  Certainly,  fewer  SSI  bene- 
ficiaries were  enrolled  than  anticipated; 
but— and  Social  Security  is  to  be  commended 
for  this— the  lines  of  people  at  the  door  were 
enrolled.  This  means.  I  beUeve.  that  other 
OA8DI  vrork  was  not  done.  This  means  that 
much  of  the  administrative  cost  attributed 
to  the  other  SodaJ  Security  programs  during 
much  of  FY  1974  and  most  of  FY  1975  should 
have  been  attributed  to  SSI. 

Attached  is  a  response  which  the  Oversight 
Subcommittee  received  from  Social  Security 
concerning  overtime  and  staffing.  What  was 
there  In  regular  Social  Security  programs  to 
cause  a  8.6  minion  hour  increase  In  overtime 
between  FY  1973  and  FY  1974?  The  aUoca- 
tlon  of  overtline  provided  In  this  answer 
makes  no  rational  sense.  I  beUeve,  fr«aa 
interviews  that  the  Subconunittee  staff  has 
had  with  Social  Security  management,  Dis- 
trict Directors,  and  employees,  that  virtually 
all  of  this  overtime  Is  attributable  to  SSI. 

In  FY  1976,  Social  Security  was  authorized 
some  23,800  positions,  approximately  30%  of 
Social  Security's  total  work  fwce.  to  admin- 
ister SSI.  Yet  the  salaries  and  expenses  data 
in  the  budget  appendices  indicates  that  SSI 
is  attributed  with  only  20.8%  of  the  total 
administrative  cost  of  the  Social  Secvuity 
Administration's  salaries  and  expenses. 

Finally,  I  include  the  attached  table  from 
the  Subcommittee's  Octobw  20th  hearing. 
ThLs  table  shows  that  et  the  Miami  and 
the  Cleveland  Inner-clty  Social  Security  of- 
fices, more  workers  perceived  that  they  spent 
more  time  on  SSI  cases  than  on  any  other 
type  of  case.  These  workers  were  polled  In 
mid-October,  1975.  The  quotes  of  the  wrark- 
ers  conflict  with  the  fact  of  Social  Security's 
allocation  of  only  20.6%  of  its  total  admin- 
istrative cost  to  the  Supplemental  Security 
Income  program. 

The  American  worker  must  be  able  to  have 
trust  In  the  soundness  and  Integrity  of  the 
Social  Security  Trust  Funds.  In  view  of  the 
questions  raised  by  the  above  data,  I  hope 
you  will  give  this  request  every  considera- 
tion. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Chahlks  a.  VamK, 
Meviber  of  Congress. 
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LHMITATIONS  ON  SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 
II n  thousands;  fiscal  years] 


4841 


1974 


197S 


1976 


Old-age  and  Mttvivers 579,433       677,519       711.954 

Disability 338,824       381,855       463,584 

'  H«pital(pL  A). 174,529       189,563       232,178 

Supplemmtary  nedi- 
caiissunnceCpLB) 
repayment  to  trust 
funds  from  Treas- 
ury   and    enrollee 

paymMts 349,582       379,126       464,355 

Supplemental  security  in-  _     _ 

dome 292.100       459,518       493,660 

Total 1,734^ 468   2,095,621    2,370k731 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS 
|ln  thousands;  fiscal  years) 


1974 


1975 


1976 


Old-age  and  survivors 762,342  813,817  913,833 

oZmii         ...-"-■  2^560  240  366  277,530 

Hospital  Wanee 250,618  293,418  321,518 

'^L^r"^..''J.''^..  292,756  459,518  493,660 

Supptenientary  medical  in- 
surance (pt  B)  repay- 
ment to  trust  funds  from 

^^e"n7s.*"'-'":°'.'^-  367,714  468,980  519,937 

Total 1,887,990  2,276,099  2,526,478 


STAFFING 

8.  How  much  has  been  spent  in  overtime 
for  SSI  work?  How  much  does  that  amount 
to  in  terms  of  hours?  (According  to  one 
source,  about  $50-60  nfilUion  has  been  spent 
and  that  amounts  to  9  million  hours.)  Are 
there  any  offices  which  have  an  overtime  re- 
quirement? Are  there  reports  that  so  much 
overtime  has  been  demanded  that  produc- 
tivity is  declining? 

Workload  processing  operations  of  the 
many  programs  administered  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration  are  highly  inte- 
grated especially  In  the  district  offices  where 
most  employees  may  work  during  the  course 
of  a  day  in  operations  involving  all  pro- 
grams, e.g.  retirement,  disability,  or  health 
insurance,  supplemental  security  income, 
black  lung  etc.  In  fact  in  many  Instances  a 
district  office  employee  may  take  one  action 
which  simultaneously  affects  several  pro- 
grams, e.g.  claims  from  one  Individual  for 
old-age  or  disability  benefits  under  both  the 
social  security  Insurance  program  and  the 
supplemental  income  program.  Because  the 
operations  of  all  SSA  programs  are  thus 
Int^rated  it  is  not  possible  to  account 
exactly  for  the  amount  of  overtime  applicable 
to  the  various  programs. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  over- 
time hours  worked  by  Social  Security  em- 
ployees and  an  estimate,  based  on  SSA's 
allocation  procedures,  and  the  volume  of 
overtime  worked  on  the  SSI  program  only. 
The  cost  figures  shown  in  the  table  are  those 
for  the  additiontU  cost  of  overtime — that  Is, 
the  approximate  difference  between  straight 
time  and  overtime,  which  Is  the  true  extra 
cost  of  overtime. 

OVERTIME  HOURS  AND  COST 


Hours  v;orked 

Added  cost 

Fiscal 
yaar 

SSA 
total 

SSI 
portion 

SSA 
total 

SSI 

portion 

1973.... 
1974.... 
1975.... 

5,741,000 
10,945.000 
11,378,000 

163,000 
1,601,000 
2,577,000 

19,627,000 
18.354.000 
19,080,000 

^273,000 
2,685,000 
4,230,000 

As  a  percent  of  total  man-years  SSA  em- 
ployees worked  far  less  overtime  in  1973,  1974 
and  1975  than  they  did  when  SSA  Imple- 
mented the  Medicare  program  as  indicated 
In  the  table  below: 

TREND  IN  USE  OF  OVERTIME 


Percent  of 

Total 

Overtime 

Total 

Year 

man-years 

mai»-yeafs 

man-years 

1965 

35,345 

816 

2.3 

1966 

48,473 

6,372 

13.2 

1967 

49.650 

3,728 

7.5 

1968 

54,770 

4,165 

7.6 

1969 

54,405 

2.714 

S.0 

1970 

53.648 

2.902 

9.4 

1971 

55,438 

2,757 

&• 

1972 

56,443 

1,490 

2.6 

1973 

59.542 

3,189 

14 

1974 

77,956 

6,083 

7.8 

1975 

86,168 

6,360 

7.4 

No  region  had  a  "regionwlde"  policy  re- 
quiring mandatory  overtime.  In  the  past, 
and  presently,  however,  the  huge  workloads 
dictated  the  need  to  order  overtime  in  certain 
heavily  Impacted  offices.  We  have  followed, 
we  think,  a  very  sensible  overtime  policy  In 
that  mandatory  overtime  Is  held  to  a  bare 
minimtim  and  limited  to  the  very  heavy 
workload  areas.  Substantial  amounts  of  vol- 
imtary  overtime  have  been  made  available 
and  individual  district  managers  have  used 
overtime  as  needed  and  demanded  by  the 
various  office  workloads.  In  all  cases,  district 
managers  have  coordinated  overtime  plan- 
ning with  local  union  r^resentatives  to  in- 
sure equitable  distribution  of  the  hours  and 
prevent  undue  employee  hardships.  Even 
when  overi^ime  is  mandatory,  individual  em- 
ployees can  be  excused  for  personal  reasons. 

Your  question  about  the  relationship  be- 
tween overtime  and  productivity  is  a  good 
one,  but  we  do  not  have  the  data  to  answer 
It.  Up  to  a  point  productivity  is  better  on 
overtime,  because  the  more  experienced  em- 
ployees are  usually  wc«klng.  However,  there 
has  to  be  a  point  of  diminishing  returns. 
When  overtime  becomes  a  continual  way  of 
life  it  Is  undesirable.  It  Is,  however,  a  reason- 
able way  to  deal  with  nonrecurring  and  peak- 
ing workloads. 


Is  more  training 
oeaded? 


More  employees? 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


District  of 
Columbia: 

A 

8 

C 

0 

E 

F 

Cleveland: 

City 

Suburb 

Miami: 

City 

Suburb 


82 

18 

109 

0 

75 

0 

100 

0 

100 

0 

100 

0 

88 

2 

98 

0 

80 

20 

85 

15 

100 

0 

100 

0 

83 

10 

93 

7 

69 

24 

86 

14 

84 


97 


Does  your  office  need  more- 


Space       Equipment 


Supplies 


District  of 
Columbia: 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E... 

F 

Cleveland: 

City 

Suburb 

Miami:  Total.. 


82 

0 

86 

69 
SO 
100 

79 

41 

too 


82 
100 
100 
76 
75 
M 

79 
52 

IS 


St 
M 
CB 

sz 

41 
77 
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Hav««M»ar- 

tidHMi* 

witrwcii 

pnil«iMlyT 

(»«CMtyM) 

CurrMKyT 
(p«c«ity«) 

District  of  MMnMa: 

A 

B 

D'.i"!""r~ii!r!ii 

8 

43 

K 

27 

SO 

0 

5 

E 

F 

« 

77 

5 

0 

CI«Mton4: 
Cih 

41 

7 

Suburb 

MUmi:  Total 

4i 

3 

1> 

PERCENT  OF  TIME  SPENT  ON  DIFFEPENT  CATEGORIES  OF 
CASES 

NuMktr  of  rotpowleirts  p«f  porcmt  coltfory 


OtolO 


1110  30 
potcont 


31  to  50 
pofcont 


OvorSO 

pOfCMt 


WasMniloii 

Clevtitnd: 
Inner  City: 
OM-owtfld 
lorvivon.. 
Disability.... 
Medicare.... 

SSI 

Suburb: 
Old-aae  and 

survivon. . 
Disability.... 

Medicare 

SSI 

Miami  (total): 
Old-a(a  and 
survivors.... 

Disability 

Medicare 

SSI 


(») 


(') 


14 
7 

24 
0 

10 
S 
2 

4 

2 

6 

19 

n 

6 
16 
9 
S 

19 

19 

31 

i 

15 
17 
9 

6 

o 


2 
15 

0 
IS 


12 
7 
1 
0 


> 

7 

1 

17 


O 


>  Date  not  available  at  this  tioie. 


THE  SO-CALLED  EXPERTS  ARE  AL- 
WAYS StJRPRISED— WHAT  NEXT 
IN  RED  CHINA? 


HON.  URRY  McDonald 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1,  1976 

Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  world's  press  professed  to 
be  shocked  and  surprised  at  the  acces- 
sion of  Hua  Kuo-Feng  to  the  post  of 
Premier  in  Clilna.  The  London  Daily 
Telegraph  of  February  8, 1976,  had  noted 
that  his  name  was  not  even  included 
among  a  recent  list  of  "Leaders  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China"  prepared 
for  President  Ford  by  his  experts.  How- 
ever, anyone  who  follows  the  Commu- 
nist world  knows  the  head  of  the  secret 
police  always  has  the  potential  to  grab 
the  reins  of  power.  We  need  only  to 
recall  the  brief,  but  fatal  try  of  Lavrentiy 
Eeria  for  supreme  power  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
in  the  immediate  post-Stalin  period.  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  however,  the 
only  periodical  to  predict  that  this  might 
happen  in  Red  China  was  Review  of  the 
News  in  its  January  28,  1976,  issue  on 
page  53  in  the  "Overseas"  feature  written 
by  Hilaire  du  Berrier  in  an  item  en- 
titled: "Red  China:  After  Chou.  What?" 
The  item  is  reprinted  below  for  the  edi- 
fication of  my  colleagues: 

Red  China:  Aftes  Chou,  What? 

China  specialists  In  the  Intelligence  serv- 
ices   of    Western    Europe    are    assiduously 
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studying  Incoming  reports,  looking  for  In- 
dlcatlona,  counting  straws  In  the  wind, 
measuring  anything  that  might  provide 
answers. 

There  Is  only  one  certainty:  Mao  Tse- 
tung  will  shortly  follow  Chou  En-lal  "to 
meet  Marx,"  as  the  great  maas  murderer  puts 
It.  Then  come  the  unknowns.  About  400  vet- 
erans of  the  Long  March  of  1934  are  still 
alive.  Younger  men  are  pressing  the  old 
timers.  Mao  Is  still  the  bufler  t>etween  First 
Vice  Premier  Teng  Hslao-plng  and  officials 
who  rose  during  the  cultural  revolution  oy 
denouncing  the  upstart  Teng.  Will  Teng 
move  to  settle  scores  when  Mao  is  no  longer 
there  to  restrain  him?  WUl  those  who  de- 
nounced Teng  close  ranks  to  get  him  first? 
Or  win  both  Teng  and  those  who  tried  to 
get  bis  head  ten  years  ago  lie  low  out  of 
fear  of  the  Army? 

The  military  Is  powerful  enough  in  20  of 
Occupied  China's  29  provinces  to  return  the 
countryside  to  the  days  of  the  warlords  as 
soon  as  the  politicians  provide  an  excuse  by 
causing  trouble.  Teng  Is  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  China's  mUltary  machine,  but  Chang 
Chun-chlao,  the  Second  Vice  Premier,  has 
his  own  supporters  among  the  generals  and 
It  was  he  who  led  the  Cultural  Revolution 
which  humiliated  Teng.  The  Armed  Forces 
control  all  cable  and  telephone  communica- 
tions, including  radio,  between  Peking  and 
the  provinces  and  l>etween  towns  and  vil- 
lages. Red  China  is  divided  into  eleven  mili- 
tary regions  commanded  by  what  is  known 
as  "the  eleven  marshals,"  though  In  theory 
military  rank  is  nonexistent.  Hua  Kuo-feng, 
the  57-year-old  security  chief,  may  hold  Red 
China's   destiny,   and  Teng's,   in  his  bands. 

Only  one  thing  la  certain:  American  rec- 
ognition of  the  illegal  Peking  dictatorship 
must  not  be  granted.  Even  Kissinger 
doesn't  know  which  criminal  is  In  charge. 
Our  friends  in  China  based  In  the  Province 
of  Taiwan  are  t'-'.e  legal  Oovemment  and 
they  are  anxious  to  free  the  Mainland  from 
Communist  dictatorship  of  any  kind. 
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MEDIC     ALERT     CELEBRATES     ITS 
20TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  B.  F.  SISK 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1976 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks 
tlie  20th  anniversary  of  the  creation  of 
Medic  Alert  Foundation  International 
which  provides  a  unique  emergency 
medical  identification  system  to  the  peo- 
ple of,  not  only  the  United  States,  but  to 
the  world. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  pride  to  me  that 
my  district  is  the  home  of  Medic  Alert 
Foundation,  a  nonprofit,  charitable  and 
tax-exempt  organization.  It  is  an  ex- 
emplary org^ization  structured  totally 
to  sei-ve  mankind.  Medic  Alert  does  this 
by  saving  lives,  by  lessening  suffering, 
and  by  providing  security  to  its  members 
who  know  that  should  they  ever  need  Its 
protection,  the  foundation  will  be  there 
to  help  them. 

Like  many  great  tilings,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Medic  Alert  grew  out  of  a  seemingly 
minor  event,  but  one  that  nearly  turned 
into  a  tragedy.  Linda  Collins,  the  teen- 
age daughter  of  Dr.  Marion  C.  Collins 
of  Turlock,  cut  her  finger  in  a  backyard 
game  and  was  taken  to  the  hospital. 
There,  a  doctor  routinely  performed  a 
sensitivity    test    to    tetanus    antitoxin. 


Linda  Immediately  went  Into  ani^diy- 
lactic  shock  and  her  life  hung  tn  the  bal- 
ance for  days. 

With  her  recovery.  Linda's  extreme  al- 
lergy to  this  drug  was  a  constant  concern 
to  I>r.  and  Mrs.  Collins  who  considered 
every  possibility  of  having  this  knowl- 
edge immediately  available  should  Linda 
ever  be  involved  In  another  emergency. 
In  early  1956,  the  Medic  Alert  concept 
that  we  know  today  began  to  evolve.  And 
on  March  first  of  that  year,  the  family 
devised  a  bracelet  with  the  medical  pro- 
fession's insignia  on  the  front,  and  the 
words  "Medic  Alert"  and  her  allergy  en- 
graved on  the  back. 

Out  of  that  single  act  has  come  the 
Medic  Alert  of  today,  protecting  over 
620,000  members  In  the  United  States 
and  over  930,000  throughout  the  world. 
There  are  a£Bliate  organizations  on  four 
continents.  Each  member  wears  an  em- 
blem of  protection  like  the  one  Linda 
Collins  first  wore  20  years  ago.  That  em- 
blem, by  the  way.  has  been  retired  and 
today  is  on  permanent  display  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  here  In  our 
Capitol  City. 

Medic  Alert's  emergency  medical  iden- 
tification system  is  designed  for  Individ- 
uals with  any  medical  problem  or  condi- 
tion that  cannot  be  easily  seen  or  rec- 
ognized. The  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation estimates  that  one  out  of  every 
five  people  falls  Into  this  category  and 
is,  therefore,  a  candidate  for  Medic 
Alert  membership.  Extending  this 
throughout  the  Nation,  there  are  over 
40  million  Americans  who  have  hidden 
medical  problems  and  who  should  con- 
sider acqtilring  the  protection  offered  by 
the  foundation. 

Of  the  more  than  200  common  reasons 
for  membership  in  Medic  Alert,  the  most 
frequently  named  are  severe  allergies, 
diabetes,  heart  conditions,  epilepsy,  tak- 
ing anticoagulants  and  wearing  contact 
lenses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tragic  or  even  fatal 
mistakes  can  be  made  In  emergency  med- 
ical treatment  tmless  the  special  prob- 
lem of  the  person  Is  known.  A  diabetic, 
for  example,  could  be  neglected  and  die 
because  he  was  thought  to  be  intoxicated. 
A  shot  of  penicillin  could  end  the  life  of 
an  individual  with  an  allergy  to  that 
drug.  In  case  of  an  emergency,  emer- 
gency medical  personnel  should  know 
that  individuals  are  on  certain  medica- 
tions in  order  that  they  can  continue  to 
receive  them. 

Emergencies,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the 
times  when  Medic  Alert  Is  most  valuable. 
When  a  person  cannot  speak  for  himself 
because  of  imconsciotisness,  shock,  hys- 
teria, loss  of  speech,  or  perhaps  the  per- 
son is  not  yet  old  enough  to  talk,  the 
Medic  Alert  emblem  speaks  for  him 
loudly. 

In  operation,  the  Medic  Alert  system  is 
virtually  a  foolproof  system  of  protec- 
tion. The  alerting  device.  In  either  brace- 
let or  necklace  form,  has  engraved  not 
orly  the  hidden  medical  problem  of  the 
V.  carer,  but  his  membership  number  and 
Uie  telephone  number  of  Medic  Alert's 
emergency  answering  service. 

Tliis  basic  "altering"  device  Is  supple- 
iii:ntGd  by  a  wallet  card  that  is  issued 
aiijiually  for  the  life  of  the  member.  It 
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contains  the  latest  medical  and  person- 
al information  that  has  been  provided 
by  the  member  who  can  update  his  emer- 
gency record  at  any  time.  Hie  card  Is 
dated  so  that  emergency  personnel  know 
they  are  working  with  Information  not 
more  than  a  year  old. 

The  third  part  of  the  syston  is  the 
computerized  emergency  record  of  each 
member  located  at  the  foundation's  Tur- 
lock headquarters.  By  calling  the  emer- 
gency telephone  number  engraved  on  the 
emblem  and  printed  on  the  card,  and  by 
using  the  member's  Individual  Identlflca- 
tion  niunber.  emergency  personnel  have 
immediate  access  to  all  the  medical  and 
personal  information  in  that  person's 
emergency  record.  The  number  may  be 
called  collect  from  anywhere  In  the 
world,  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  every  day 
of  the  year. 

Proof  that  the  Medic  Alert  system  of 
emergency  medical  identification  works 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  in  a  recent  12- 
mont^  period,  over  2,000  Individuals 
wrote  to  the  foimdation  saying  that 
Medic  Alert  had  provided  significant  as- 
sistance to  them.  In  many  instances,  lives 
have  actually  been  saved. 

As  we  recognize  this  tmique  founda- 
tion today,  we  do  so  with  the  knowledge 
that  it  has  grown  because  of  two  reasons. 
First,  Medic  Alert  has  provided  a  needed 
service  in  an  efficient,  straightforward 
manner.  Second,  It  has  grown  and  is  ful- 
filling its  destiny  because  of  extremely 
strong  leadership  that  has,  from  the  first, 
been  totally  committed  to  providing  the 
finest  and  most  comidete  emergency 
medical  identifleation  system  at  a  cost 
within  the  reach  of  most  Individuals. 

Initial  leadership  came  from  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Collins  who  formed  a  strong  board 
to  help  guide  the  foundation's  growth. 
As  in  all  cases,  the  reins  of  leadership 
pass  to  others  with  time,  and  here  Medic 
Alert  has  been  most  fortunate.  First,  one 
of  our  country's  outstanding  business- 
men, John  D.  McI%erson,  became  presi- 
dent upon  the  recent  retirement  of  Dr. 
Collins  and  he  has  now  been  Joined  by 
one  of  our  Nation's  most  noted  physi- 
cians, Luther  L.  Terry,  M.D..  f<Hiner  U.S. 
Surgeon  General,  as  chainnan  of  tlM 
board.  Both  men  have  served  Medic  Alert 
tar  years  as  members  of  the  board.  Mr. 
McPherson,  addlticmally,  has  served  as 
board  chairman  and  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee  for  approximately 
half  the  life  of  the  foundation.  The  board 
today  is  stronger  than  ever  before  as 
great  strides  are  being  made  to  fullfill  the 
foimdation's  commitment  to  the  people: 
to  provide  the  protection  of  Medic  Alert 
to  every  individual  with  a  hidden  medi- 
cal problem. 

The  commitment,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
worldwide  in  scope.  Today  there  aie  14 
affiliate  organizations,  a  number  that  Is 
expected  to  grow  by  several  more  before 
the  end  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  members  of  Medic 
Alert  are  to  be  fotmd  in  every  walk  of 
life  throughout  the  Nation,  including 
some  of  the  honorable  Members  of  this 
body.  Pot  example,  during  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Medic  Alert  board  In  this  city, 
two  of  our  prominent  colleagues  attended 
as  longstanding  membei*s.  They  were 
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the  Honorable  William  A.  Steiger,  Re- 
pubUctm  from  Wisconsin,  and  the  Hon- 
orable John  E.  Moss,  Democrat  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr,  Moss  in  his  remarks  said: 

Medic  Alert  gives  a  person  a  great  sense 
of  assiu:ance  that  should  an  allergic  reac- 
tion occur  anywhere  it  does  give  the  attend- 
ing physician  that  much  mode  advanced  in- 
formation by  calling  to  his  attention  the 
allergic  situation. 

Medic  Alert's  value,  of  course,  extends 
well  beyond  these  HaUs.  Dally,  Individ- 
uals are  helped  by  the  Medic  Alert  sys- 
tem of  protection.  Take,  for  example,  a 
gentieman  from  HamilUm,  Mont.,  whose 
hidden  medical  probl^ns  are  emphy- 
sona,  bronchial  asthma,  and  he  uses  a 
breathing  machine.  "While  traveling 
through  Colorado,  I  stopped  at  a  service 
station  where  I  suJffered  a  bad  attack  and 
could  not  catch  my  breath  as  I  had  not 
been  using  my  breatiiing  machine  for 
several  days.  I  passed  out.  The  attendant 
saw  my  Medic  Alert  emblem,  noted  my 
medical  problem,  and  tried  to  take  me  in 
his  car  to  the  hospital,  but  he  was  not 
strong  enough  to  move  me.  He  then  called 
an  ambulance  which  had  a  monitor  and 
oxygen.  When  the  paramedics  read  the 
engravmg  on  my  emblem,  they  began 
Immediate  treatment.  I  am  thankful  my 
doctor  advised  me  to  become  a  Medic 
Alert  member." 

Here  is  the  statement  from  another 
member  of  Medic  Alert: 

I  was  rushed  to  the  hospital  by  ambulance 
unconscious  with  a  temperature  over  106 
with  bladder  and  kidney  infection  and  be- 
cause of  my  diabetic  condition  it  resulted 
In  blood  poisoning.  I  had  become  30%  anemic 
from  loss  of  blood.  My  wife  was  unable  to 
identify  my  medication.  I  am  also  allergic  to 
penicillin.  Notmg  my  Medic  Alert  emblem, 
the  hospital  doctor  assured  my  wife  he  could 
get  all  the  Information  he  needed  by  calling 
Medic  Alert,  which  he  did.  Between  my  wife. 
Medic  Altrt,  and  a  wonderful  staff  of  doctors, 
my  life  was  spared.  Thank  you  for  your 
assistance. 

Endorsed  by  hospitals  and  medical  pro- 
fessions as  well  as  police,  fire,  and  other 
emergwicy  services.  Medic  Alert  is  today 
growing  at  a  rate  faster  than  ever  before. 
It  Is  anticipated  that  by  the  end  of  this 
3rear,  another  75,000  members  will  have 
Jirined.  Tbey  learn  of  Medic  Alert  through 
the  vast  volunteer  movement  which  In- 
volves thousands  of  individuals,  working 
tn  groups  and  alone.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  be  one  of  those  supporters  and 
to  bring  this  message  of  Medic  Alert  to 
you  today  on  this  special  occasion. 


EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY:  THE  HOPE 
AND  THE  REALITY 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1976 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
a  decade  has  now  passed  since  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
was  established  under  title  vn  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Tlie  passage  of 
that  act  gave  hope  to  black  Americans 
and  others  who  had  suffered  centuries 
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of  discrimination — hope  that  they  would 
finally  be  guaranteed  the  equal  treatment 
that  they  had  been  denied  over  the  past 
two  centuries. 

But  the  experience  of  the  past  10  years 
has  shown  that  despite  the  passage  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act,  the  American  legacy  of 
racism  and  sexism  continues  to  be  a  na- 
tional outrage.  Instead  of  carrying  out 
effective  programs  to  achieve  equal  job 
opportunities,  we  have  been  force  fed  a 
policy  of  benign  neglect.  Instead  of 
numerical  goals  for  hiring  being  seen  as 
a  necessary  means  to  overcome  class  dis- 
crimination, they  are  being  mocked  and 
misunderstood.  And  instead  of  accepting 
and  implementing  the  decisions  of  the 
judiciary  that  have  struck  down  discrim- 
inatory practices,  we  are  wallowing  in 
the  deceptive  emotional  rhetoric  about 
"forced  busing,"  "quotas,"  and  "reverse 
discrimination." 

In  a  thoughtiul  address  marking  the 
10th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  Mr.  Herbert  Hill  has  ex- 
amined s(»ne  of  the  reasons  that  the 
equal  opportunity  legislation  and  judicial 
decisions  of  the  past  decade  have  fallen 
short  of  their  goals. 

Mr.  Hill,  the  national  labor  director  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People,  distress- 
ingly but.  I  think,  perceptively  notes  that 
we  are  "participating  In  a  memorial  serv- 
ice for  the  second  American  reconstruc- 
tion." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  and  reflect  on  Mr.  Hill's  address,  the 
fii'st  part  of  which  f(^ow6.  The  conclu- 
sion will  appear  in  tomorrow's  Extensions 
of  Remarks: 
Affirmative  Action  and  the  Quest  fob  Job 

'  Eqcautt 
(By  Herbert  HIU,  Katlonal  Labor  Director, 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement 

of  Colored  People) 

We  are  participating  in  an  enonnous  his- 
torical irony  as  we  celebrate  the  first  decade 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission. Gongresslcmal  adoptl<m  of  the  CivU 
Bights  Act  of  1964  with  "Htle  Vn  which  au- 
thorized the  Commission's  existence,  was 
widtiy  hailed  as  a  turning  point  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  nation.  It  appeared  to  be  the  most 
important,  if  delayed,  legislative  response  to 
the  new  era  of  constitutional  law  on  race 
ushered  in  by  the  Supreme  Court  exactly  ten 
years  earlier  in  Broum  v.  Board  of  Education. 

The  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  was  debated 
and  eventually  enacted  into  law  during  a 
time  of  turmoil  and  upheaval.  For  a  brief  pe- 
riod, a  part  of  the  white  population  Joined 
with  black  Americans  in  expressing  a  vast 
outrage  against  the  crimes  of  racism.  During 
the  mid-1960s,  as  a  result  of  direct  confron- 
tation with  the  forces  at  segregation  and 
discrimination,  together  with  the  emergence 
of  a  new  body  of  constitutional  law,  a  great 
hope  was  born.  A  bcype  that  the  legacy  of 
centuries  of  slavery  and  racism  would  finally 
be  abolished  and  that  America,  at  long  last, 
would  become  a  just,  decent,  and  compas- 
sionate society. 

But  that  hope  was  not  yet  to  be  realized. 
In  retrospect.  It  is  evident  that  the  high 
moral  outburst  of  the  1960b  was  but  a  pass- 
ing spasm.  "Hie  memory  of  that  period  has 
already  receded  and  diminished  into  a  re- 
mote past  and  black  people,  once  again,  are 
left  to  fight  the  batUe  alone.  We  are  now 
celebrating  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion, but  we  are  also  participating  In  a  me- 
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morlAl  service  for  the  Second  American  Re- 
construction. 

A  major  manifestation  of  the  sharp  turn- 
ing away  from  the  goal  of  racial  equality  Is 
to  be  found  In  the  shrill  and  paranoid  at- 
tacks against  affirmative  action  programs. 
The  effort  to  eliminate  the  present  effects  of 
past  discrimination,  to  right  the  wrongs  of 
many  generations  was  barely  underway  when 
It  was  aborted.  And  now,  even  the  very  mod- 
est gains  made  by  black  men  and  women 
through  affirmative  action  are  being  erased, 
as  powerful  !n.stltutions  turn  the  clock  of 
history  back  to  the  dark  and  dismal  days  of 
"separate  but  equal." 

Judging  by  the  vast  outcry,  it  might  be 
assumed  that  the  use  of  numerical  goals  and 
timetables  to  eliminate  racist  Job  patterns 
has  become  as  widespread  and  destructive  as 
discrimination  itself.  As  with  the  much  dis- 
torted subject  of  busing,  the  defenders  of 
the  racial  status  qvio  have  once  again  suc- 
ceeded in  confusing  the  remedy  with  the 
original  evil.  The  term  "quota"  like  "busing" 
has  become  another  code  word  for  resistance 
to  demands  for  the  elimination  of  prevail- 
ing patterns  of  discrimination. 

This  issue  is  now  a  major  national  con- 
troversy and  because  it  has  become  the  focus 
of  conflicting  forces  In  current  civil  rights 
struggles  It  la  necessary  to  identify,  within 
the  limits  of  this  paper,  the  leading  op- 
ponents of  affirmative  action.  The  attack 
comes  from  many  places,  among  these  are 
the  academic  community  and  the  educa- 
tional bureaucracy,  big  business  and  orga- 
nized labor,  white  ethnic  organizations  and, 
of  course,  the  federal  government  Itself.  Al- 
though worthy  of  a  far  more  extensive  ex- 
amination, a  few  examples  will  suffice. 

The   clarion   call   In   the   Ideological   war 
against  affirmative  action  was  sounded  by 
Professor  Sidney  Hook  In  a  widely  quoted 
article  that  appeared  on  November  5,  1971  in 
the  New  York  Times,  followed  by  his  article 
in  Freedom  At  Issue  and  other  publications. 
Hook  denoimced  affirmative  action  programs 
in  institutions  of  higher  learnUig  and  called 
upon  his  colleagues  to  resist  all  such  de- 
mands from  civil  rights  groups.  He  was  soon 
Joined  by  many  distinguished  academicians 
and  the  Committee  for  a  Rational  Alternative 
emerged  (later  known  as  the  University  Cen- 
ter for   Rational   Alternatives)    followed   by 
the  Conunlttee  on  Academic  Non-dlscrlmlna- 
tlon  and  Integrity.  These  groups,  using  the 
names  of  some  of  the  most  prestigious  fig- 
ures In  academla  and  with  virtually  unlim- 
ited access  to  the  media  have  conducted  a 
steady  drumbeat  of  attack  against  affirmative 
action  programs  in  colleges  and  universities 
Since  January  1973  the  pages  of  Commentary 
magazine,  which  described  the  EEOC  as  the 
•quota  commission,"  have  been  repeatedly 
filled  with  self-righteous  denunciations  of 
affirmative  action  by  the  ideologues  of  the 
new  atack  upon  racial  equality.  (See  for  ex- 
ample,  Karl   Raab,   "Quotas  by  Any  Other 
Name."  Paul  Seabury,  "HEW  b  the  Univer- 
sities,"   Commentary,   February    1972;    "The 
Pottinger  Papers:  An  Exchange  on  Affirma- 
tive Action."  Commentary,  May  1972,  Elliott 
Abrams.  "The  Quota  Commission,"  Commen- 
tary, October,  1972:  Paul  Seabury,  "The  Idea 
of  Merit, '  Commentary,  December  1972. 

The  Antl-Defamatlon  League  of  B'nal 
B'rith  and  the  American  Jewish  Congress 
both  condemned  affirmative  action  require- 
ments hnposed  by  the  federal  government 
on  educational  institutions  and  on  June  20 
1972  called  on  the  Department  of  Health* 
Education  and  Welfare  to  repudiate  "pref- 
erential treatment  •  in  federally  funded  pro- 
grams. On  August  4.  1972,  the  American 
Jewish  Committee  In  an  open  letter  to  Pres- 
ident NUon  urged  him  to  "reject  categorical- 
ly the  use  of  quotas  and  proportional  repre- 
sentation" in  dvU  rights  programs,  and  on 
January  12,  1978  six  national  Jewish  organi- 
zations charging  "reverse  discrimination" 
against  white  males  sent  a  protest  to  the 
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Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare urging  it  to  "prevent  or  eliminate  pref- 
erential treatment." 

Typical  of  the  position  of  most  labor 
unions  Is  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  AFL- 
CIO  Building  and  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment which  stated: 

"Racial  quotas,  under  any  guise  are  repug- 
nant to  all  Americans.  When  a  proposal  is 
made  to  establUh  racial  quotas  as  public 
policy,  honest  men  must  protest  .  .  .  We  pre- 
fer the  free  choice  of  free  men  and  we  are 
certain  that  the  vast  majority  of  Americans, 
white  and  nonwhlte  alike  prefer  such  free- 
dom." 

Spokesmen  for  corporate  enterprise  issued 
equally  sanctimonious  expressions  of  outrage 
and  in  March  of  1973  Fortune  magazine  fur- 
ther distorted  the  issue  by  warning  against 
the  dangers  of  Job  quotas.  Its  executive  edi- 
tor, Daniel  Sellgman,  wrote,  "Ptor  a  demo- 
cratic society  to  systematically  discriminate 
against  'the  majority'  seems  quite  without 
precedent." 

Another  major  source  of  organized  opposi- 
tion to  the  mandate  of  affirmative  action 
developed  in  Utlgatlon  under  Title  VII,  comes 
from  the  newly  emerging  network  of  groups 
based  on  the  white  ethnic  working  class  pop- 
ulation. The  undeniable  fact  that  the  white 
working  class  is  exploited  has  in  the  recent 
past  been  solemnly  rediscovered  in  a  variety 
of  books  and  articles.  But  those  who  engage 
In  the.se  idealized  portrayals  of  the  white 
proletariat  conveniently  forget  that  the  black 
working  class  Is  the  mo.st  systematically 
discriminated  against  and  exploited  group  in 
American  society:  that  the  victimization  of 
blacks  has  been  different  in  kind  from  any- 
thing known  by  the  white  ethnics.  Further- 
more, the  past  and  present  deprivation  suf- 
fered by  white  workers  of  various  ethnic 
backgrounds  can  in  no  way  Justify  their  in- 
tense opposition  to  black  advancement,  nor 
can  their  violence  and  racism  be  excused  on 
the  grounds  that  they  too  have  suffered. 

Michael  Novak,  a  leading  spokesman  for 
the  "unmeltable  ethnics."  to  use  his  term, 
sought  recently  to  warrant  the  Intransigent 
response  of  these  white  workers  to  black  de- 
mands for  equality  by  blithely  explaining 
that  current  racial  problems  are  due  to  ".  .  . 
special  weaknesses  in  the  ciUture  of  Ameri- 
can blacks."  This  attempt  to  make  the  vic- 
tims responsible  for  their  condition  while  ex- 
onerating the  actions  of  those  who  firebomb 
buses  carrying  black  chUdren  and  engage  In 
other  acts  of  racist  violence  is,  of  course,  ob- 
scene but  typical  of  the  current  attitude. 
Whatever  lofty  sentiments  are  spouted  by 
those  who  try  to  excuse  white  working  class 
racism,  the  truth  about  the  new  ethnic  re- 
vivalism is  revealed  on  the  streets  of  Boston, 
Brooklyn,  LoulsvUle,  and  elsewhere.  After  all 
the  pleUes  are  stripped  away,  the  real  reason 
for  the  existence  of  these  groups  is  made 
clear  by  their  oft  repeated  cry  "stop  the 
niggers." 

The  diverse  forces  united  In  their  Intense 
opposition  to  affirmative  action  programs  de- 
liberately distort  the  Issue  by  equating  affirm- 
ative action  based  upon  numerical  goals  with 
a  fiction  called  the  "quota  system"  and  "re- 
verse discrimination."  But  there  is  a  funda- 
mental distinction  between  quotas  and  nu- 
merical goals.  Quotas  are  used  to  exclude, 
while  numerical  goals  are  a  means  to  include 
those  workers  who  have  been  systematically 
excluded  in  the  past.  Quotas  establish  a  cell- 
ing— that  is  a  maximum.  Numerical  goals 
used  In  affirmative  action  establish  only  a 
minimum  which  can,  and  often  should,  be 
exceeded.  In  short,  quotas  have  been  used  as 
a  limitation,  while  numerical  goals  represent 
the  exact  opposite. 

Those  who  attack  the  use  of  numerical 
goals  often  argue  that  affirmative  action 
programs  wUl  penalize  Innocent  whites  who 
are  not  responsible  for  past  discriminatory 
practices.  This  argument  turns  on  the  no- 
tion of  individual  righte  and  sounds  very 
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moral  and  high-minded.  Indeed.  But  It  Ig. 
nores  basic  social  reality.  For  example,  black 
workers  have  not  been  denied  jobs  as  in- 
dlvlduals  but  as  a  class — no  matter  vhat 
their  personal  merits  and  qualifications 
Women  have  not  been  denied  training  and 
Jobs  as  individuals,  but  as  a  class  regardless 
of  their  individual  talent  or  lack  of  it.  Cor- 
respondingly, while  males  as  a  class  have 
benefitted  from  this  systematic  discrimina- 
tion. Wherever  discriminatory  employment 
patterns  exist,  hiring  and  promotion  without 
affirmative  action  perpetuates  Injustice. 

The  federal  courts  have  recognized  in  Title 
vn  llglUtion  that  employment  discrimina- 
tion Is  by  its  nature  class  discrimination 
This  was  established  In  Parham  v.  South- 
UKStem  Bell  Telephone  Company,  Oatis  v 
Crown  Zellerliach  Corporation  and  Botoe  v 
Colgate-Palmolive  Company,  among  many 
other  cases.  It  was  also  establUhed  that  re- 
lief must  go  to  the  entire  Injured  class  ajid 
the  use  of  specified  niunerical  goals  can  be 
most  effective  In  achieving  compliance  with 
the  law. 

Common  to  most  attacks  upon  afflrmative 
action  programs  is  the  assumption  that  such 
approaches  constitute  "reverse  discrimina- 
tion '  and  that  the  quality  of  performance 
and  work  standards  wUl  be  severely  dimin- 
ished as  a  result  of  the  employment  of  non- 
whites  and  women.  The  a  priori  assumption 
that  no  "qualified"  blacks  or  women  exist 
Is  implicit  in  this  argument.  Also  implicit  in 
the  assumption  that  If  blRcks  and  women 
were  to  be  employed,  the  allegedly  high 
standards  now  In  force  would  be  dimlnshed. 
But  In  reality,  the  so-called  merit  system 
operates  to  give  preference  to  mediocre  or 
Incompetent  whites  at  the  expense  of  high- 
ly talented  blacks,  as  well  as  at  the  expense 
of  mediocre  and  incompent  blacks. 

In  Chance  v.  Board  of  EX'  miners  (in  which 
the  United  Federation  of  Teachers,  AFL-CIO, 
filed  a  brief  amicus  ciurlae  against  the 
black  and  Puerto  Rican  plaintiffs  and  against 
"Infamous  quoU  systems")  a  federal  court 
ruled  that  New  York  City  must  stop  xising 
Its  traditional  examinations  for  selecthig 
school  principals  because  the  tests  had  the 
"elTect  of  discriminating  significantly  and 
substantially  against  qualified  black  and 
Puerto  Rican  applicants."  The  court  con- 
cluded that  the  procedures  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners,  allegedly  based  upon  the  merit 
system,  could  not  be  Justified  as  being  reason- 
ably related  to  Job  performance.  The  United 
Federation  of  Teachers  in  New  York  City  and 
Its  parent  organization  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Teachers  AFL-CIO,  have  been 
among  the  most  active  opponents  of  affirma- 
tive action.  See  for  example,  Albert  Shanker, 
"Strong  Voices  Against  Ethnic  Hiring"  New 
York  Times,  January  12,  1975,  Section  4. 
( Paid  Advertisement  of  United  Federation  of 
Teachers.) 

A  similar  conclusion  was  reached  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia In  two  recent  decisions  where  the  court 
held  that  the  District's  Police  Department 
test  and  the  Federal  Service  Entrance  Ex- 
amination were  Illegal.  In  these  cases  as  In 
so  many  others,  so-called  "merit  systems" 
were  revealed  to  be  discriminatory  systems. 

To  argue  that  the  merit  approach  operates 
in  the  building  trades,  as  spokesmen  for  or- 
ganized labor  frequently  do,  is  to  depart  from 
all  reason  and  sanity.  As  has  been  demon- 
strated in  many  lawsxilts  throughout  the 
coimtry,  the  worst  forms  of  nepotism  and 
favorltsm  prevail.  Excerpts  from  two  federal 
court  decisions,  one  in  Louisiana  and  the 
other  in  New  York,  indicate  the  national  pat- 
tern. 

In  U.S.  V.  Local  52,  Asbestos  Workers,  in 
New  Orleans,  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  stated: 

"In  pursuing  its  exclusionary  and  nepotis- 
tlc  policies,  Local  63  engaged  in  a  pattern  and 
practice  of  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
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race  and  national  origin  botb  in  memberabip 
and  refemta.  It  «m  found  to  be  Local  SS'k 
practice  to  refer  wblte  persona  of  Umlted  ez- 
perienoe  and  white  JoumejrmMi  of  ottwr 
trade  unions  as  medutnic  asbestos  KockMS. 
It  was  also  found  to  be  Its  practice  to  refuse 
to  consider  Negroes  or  Mexicsn-Amerloans  for 
membership  and  to  refuse  to  refer  Negroes 
for  eii4>lo]nnent  or  to  accept  Negroes  for  re- 
ferral for  employment.  This  policy  and 
rarlous  acts  of  discrimination,  both  prior 
to  and  after  the  effective  date  of  the  Civil 
Bleats  Act  of  lOM,  were  admitted  at  trial  and 
on  this  appeal." 

In  VJI.  V.  Local  4t,  Lathers  Union,  in  New 
Tork  City,  the  district  court  found  that: 

"There  is  a  deep-rooted  and  perraslre  prac- 
ttoe  In  this  Unkm  of  handing  out  jobs  on  the 
basis  ot  union  mambersh^),  kinship,  friend- 
ship and,  generally,  'pull,'  The  apeciflc  tac- 
tics, practices,  devices  and  arrangements  Just 
enumerated  have  amounted  In  practical  fact 
to  rarying  modes  of  Implementing  this  cen- 
tral pattern  of  unlawful  criteria.  The  blrlnga 
at  the  site,  the  by-passing  of  the  lists,  the 
use  of  the  hiring  hall,  when  It  was  used  at  all, 
as  a  formality  rather  than  as  a  place  tot 
legltlmata  and  non-4liscriminatory  distribu- 
tion of  work — all  reflected  the  basic  ctU  of 
prefMTlng  Local  49  members,  relatlTes. 
friends  or  friends  of  friends  In  Job  referrals. 
And  since  the  membersh^  ot  this  Local  has 
for  so  long  been  almost  exclusively  white,  the 
result  could  have  been  forecast:  the  jobs,  and 
•specially  the  more  desirable  Jobs,  have 
gone  disproportionately  to  whites  rather 
than  blacks." 

Commenting  on  the  relationship  between 
nepotism  and  racial  discrimination,  the 
Court  added  a  shuply  worded  statement: 

"Because  courts  may  know  what  all  the 
world  knowa,  practices  of  nepotism  and 
taToritlsm  like  those  disclosed  here  could,  and 
probably  should,  be  condemned  as  Inevit- 
ably discriminatory. . . .  tba  Ooreniment  has 
shown  in  case  after  case  the  preference  of 
whites  over  blacks  on  grounds  of  nepotism 
or  acquaintanceship.  The  officers  of  the  Local 
did  not  merely  acquiesce  in  this  state  ot 
affairs;  many.  If  not  all  of  them,  have  been 
aotlve  participants  in  the  pattern  of  favor- 
itism and  its  inevitable  concomitant,  racial 
discrimination." 

Under  the  guise  of  defending  "merit  sys- 
tems" that  in  reality  do  not  exist,  the  op- 
ponents of  alBrmative  action  are,  in  fact, 
attempting  to  maintain  unstated  but  tradl- 
tlonal  discriminatory  practices  that  result  In 
the  exclusion  of  blacks,  women  and  others 
from  desirable,  high-paying,  skilled  Jobs.  A 
auOor  factor  in  the  resistance  to  new  legal 
remedies  is  that  white  male  expectattona, 
based  on  the  systematic  denial  of  the  rights 
of  minorities,  have  become  the  norm.  Thus 
any  alteration  of  this  norm  is  considered 
"reverse  discrimination." 

It  should  be  evident  that  what  is  really 
Involved  in  the  debate  over  afflrmative  action 
programs  is  not  that  blacks  and  women  will 
be  given  preference  over  white  males,  but 
that  a  substantial  body  of  law  now  requires 
that  discriminatory  systems  which  operate  to 
favor  white  males  at  the  expense  of  women 
and  blacks  must  be  eliminated. 


VOCATIONAL  'lESTS  ARE  MILITARY 
RECUUi'i'lNO  DEVICE 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATTVBB  . 

Mondan.  March  1.  197B 

Mr.  FORSTTRE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
aware  of  an  Increasing  amount  of  con- 
troversy Uiroufl^out  the  Nation,  wltb  re- 
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gard  to  the  military's  practice  <rf  offer- 
ing the  armed  services  vocational  apti- 
tude battery— ASVAB — as  a  free  service 
to  hl|^  school  graduates. 

Personally.  I  have  no  objection  to  an 
active  recruiting  campaign — ^it  is  infi- 
nitely preferable  to  returning  to  the 
draft. 

My  worry  is  that  parents  and  students 
are  not  being  properly  informed  that 
the  ASVAB  is  part  of  the  recruiting  cam- 
paign. Instead,  efforts  are  frequently 
made  to  portray  ASVAB  solely  In  terms 
of  its  possible  value  as  a  tool  for  career 
and  guidance  counseling.  Tills  bdng  the 
case,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  expect  in- 
dividuals and  c(»nmunltles  to  reach  ob- 
jective decisions  or  to  provide  informed 
consent. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio, 
Mr.  MosHKR,  first  called  this  problem 
to  the  public's  attention  in  October,  1974. 
and  has  since  fcdlowed  the  issue  more 
closely  than  any  other  Monbers  of  Con- 
gress. In  addition  to  committing  his  own 
staff  resources  to  an  ongoing  investiga- 
tion of  ASVAB.  he  also  initiated  studies 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  the 
Government  Operations  Committee. 

Last  November,  Mr.  Moshkr  issued  a 
special  report  entitled,  "Aimed  Services 
Vocational  Aptitude  Battery— A  Wolf  In 
Sheep's  Clothing?"  Although  that  report 
rec^ved  considerable  coverage  In  a  num- 
ber of  professional  journals  and  newslet- 
ters, it  did  not  get  much  attention  in  the 
national  news  media. 

I  think  that  we  all  should  be  aware 
of  the  flnrtinga  contained  in  Mr.  Mosher's 
special  report.  In  his  November  6  state- 
ment, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  points 
out  that  at  least  $3  million  of  the  ASVAB 
program's  $4.8  million  annual  cost  comes 
directly  out  of  the  Pentagon's  recruiting 
budget. 

He  also  identifies  several  problems  in 
the  way  the  test  is  promoted  to  school 
administrators  and  parents,  and  he  pro- 
poses several  very  constructive  changes 
that  shoidd  be  made  immediately  in  the 
ASVAB  program. 

In  order  to  bring  our  Ohio  colleague's 
mpoH  to  the  attention  of  the  House, 
and  to  make  it  more  readily  accessible 
to  an  members  of  the  public,  I  will  in- 
sert the  Mosher  report  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 
^BOTi>      Services      Vocationai.      Aki'U'uub 

Battebt — ^A  Wou*  IN  Sheep's  Clothimg 

(A  special  report  by  Congressman  Cb&kles 

A.  MosHxa,  BepubUcan  of  Ohio) 

For  the  past  year,  I  have  been  taking  a 
very  close  look  at  the  vocationai  aptitude 
tests  that  the  federal  government  makes 
available  for  use  in  high  school  cnildance 
counseling  programs.  These  are  the  Armed 
Services  Vocational  Aptitude  Battery 
(ASVAB)  and  the  lAbor  Department's  Gen- 
eral Aptitude  Test  Battery  (OATB). 

My  curiosity  was  first  aroused  by  an  in- 
quiry I  received  from  a  constituent  in  the 
faU  of  1974.  Since  then,  my  staff  has  been 
conducting  an  on-going  investigation.  Also, 
at  my  request,  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice (OAO)  undertook  a  special  inquiry,  and 
several  Independent  groups  have  furnished 
me  with  detailed  reports. 

This  past  summer,  I  asked  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  to  follow 
up  on  the  OAO  report  by  exploring  several 
specific  questions.  In  particular,  I  wanted 
to  know  what  distinctions  there  are  be- 
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tween  the  two  tests  and  to  what  extent  oo- 
Mtllnatkm  occurs  between  the  Labor  and 
Defense  Departments  on  this  lasoe. 

Further,  I  asked  the  Committee  to  look 
into  questtons  raised  about  the  pcesttde 
▼Icdations  of  students'  rights  to  privacy  and 
also  the  propriety  of  nfiUtaiy  personnel  ad- 
ministering tests  to  dTlllan  stodents. 

Last  we^  I  received  a  letter  from  Con- 
gressman Floyd  Hicks  (D-Wash.) ,  Ghainnan 
of  the  Manpower  and  Housing  Subcommit- 
tee, transmitting  to  me  a  report  by  his  Com- 
mittee staff  on  ASVAB  and  OATB. 

EssentiaUy,  ttie  committee's  staff  found 
that  the  two  tests  are  distinctly  different, 
serve  differmit  purposes  and  probably  should 
be  kept  separate. 

In  his  cover  letter.  Mr.  Hicks  told  me, 
"The  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  have  made  no  effort  to  co- 
ordinate these  two  testing  programs.  Ttasae 
tests  were  developed  at  different  times  and 
for  different  purposes  .  .  .  the  tests  are  not 
Interchangeable  and  neither  department  be- 
lieves that  the  tests  or  results  of  the  other 
is  useful  for  its  own  purposes." 

The  lAbor  Department's  OATB  was  de- 
veloped shortly  after  World  War  n  ■■  a  tool 
to  help  counsel  persons  seeking  to  enter  the 
clvUian  job  market.  Tbtoagi  the  VA  em- 
ployment Service.  It  is  made  available  at 
cost  (about  60  cents  per  pupU  plus  admla- 
Istratlve  expenses)  to  local  tdgfa  sdioolB.  Bc- 
tensive  and  very  detailed  studies  have  been 
done  OMTelatlng  OATB  scores  to  every  pos- 
sible sector  td  the  civilian  labor  foroe. 

In  sharp  contrast,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's ASVAB  was  origlnaUy  derdoped  to 
aid  in  assigning  recnUts  and  draftees  to  ttke 
various  Armed  Forces  training  programs. 

As  the  OAO  rq>orted  to  me.  the  mlUtary 
uses  this  test  as  a  very  effective  recruiting 
device.  Approximately  $4.8  miUion  was  aptat 
by  the  Pentagon  on  ASVAB  last  year,  with 
at  least  $3  million  <a  this  money  coming  cU- 
rectly  out  of  recruiting  budgets. 

The  Government  Operations  C<Mnmlttee 
staff  report  finds: 

"A  major  shortcoming  of  the  ASVAB  pro- 
gram is  that  there  have  not  been  any  studies 
showing  possible  correlations  between  the 
civilian  Job  categories  and  the  ASVAB 
scores.  Tet,  the  ASVAB  Is  promoted  on  the 
basis  that  it  wUl  be  of  great  value  In  career 
counseling,  even  if  the  student  decides  to 
enter  the  civilian  work  force.  Certainly,  the 
ASVAB  scores  are  helpful  In  steering  tlM 
student  in  the  right  direction,  but  not  much 
more  than  that  can  be  said  for  the  ASVAB 
If  the  student  decides  to  enter  the  civilian 
work  force. 

"On  the  other  hand,  if  the  student  decides 
to  enlist,  the  ASVAB  is  very  useful.  .  .  .  The 
ASVAB  was  designed  to  determine  whether 
high  school  students  would  qualify  for  en- 
listment in  general  and  the  Individual 
(Armed  Services]  training  courses  In  par- 
ticular. .  .  . 

Later,  the  report  makes  this  statement: 

".  .  .  ASVAB  does  not  cover  the  entire 
range  of  occupations  found  in  the  civilian 
seotcM'.  The  ASVAB  has  been  validated 
against  success  in  military  training  courses, 
not  against  success  in  occupations  found  in 
the  civilian  sector.  To  the  extent  success  in 
military  courses  correlates  with  success  in 
certain  civUian  occupations,  the  ASVAB  is 
a  valid  career  counseling  tool.  The  problem 
at  this  time,  is  the  dearth  of  studies  on  tlUs 
relationship." 

On  the  matter  of  Invasion  of  privacy,  the 
Subcommittee's  staff  report  found  that 
through  a  legal  technicality,  the  Defense  De- 
partment avoids  being  in  violation  of  the 
Buckley  Amendment  (The  Educational  and 
Family  Privacy  Act  of  1974). 

However,  the  report  does  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  there  presently  is  no  require- 
ment that  the  school  obtain  parental  consent 
for  dissemination  of  ASVAB  scores  for  use 
in  military  recruiting. 
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Tb»  ■tefl  report  Is  critical  of  m  BefenM  De. 
purtment  booklet,  "Tlnte  for  D«claion."  whtcb 
students  are  given  to  taka  borne  to  tbelr 
parents,  explaining  ABVAB. 
Tbe  staff  report  finds: 

"The  pamphlet  states  that:  'There  Is  no 
military  recruiting  In  conjunction  with  tbe 
adminlstraUon  of  ASVAB."  This  is  t«eh- 
nlcally  correct,  BliM;e  recruiting  Is  not  al- 
lowed while  tbe  students  are  assembled  to 
take  tbe  exam. 

"Howerer,  the  whole  purpose  of  the  test- 
ing program  Is  to  pinpoint  for  the  recruiter 
the  students  who  are  mentally  qualified  for 
Berrlce  so  that  time  and  money  will  cot  be 
wasted  on  recruiting  tbe  underquallfied. 

"Further,  it  gives  the  recruiter  tbe  Infor- 
mation needed  to  contact  the  student.  Infor- 
mation which  tbe  Services  had  difficulty  In 
obtaining  before  the  A8VAB  program  went 
Into  effect. 

"Finally,  the  recruiter  can  use  tbe  ASVAB 
hcores  to  sell  the  student  on  a  particular  pro- 
gram which  he  knows  the  student  has  an 
aptitude  for  and  In  which  be  can  guar^ntw 
a  spot.  .  .  ." 

In  previous  public  statementa  I  have 
questioned  the  lack  of  "Informed  cooaent" 
from  students  and  parents,  regarding  ASVAB. 
m  July  I  noted  that  whUe  tbe  OAO  study 
found  most  school  officials  aware  of  tin  re- 
cruitment purposes  of  ASVAB,  there  seemed 
to  be  little  pass-through  of  this  information 
to  the  public  at  large.  Ttila  latest  report 
serves  to  confirm  my  feelings  about  the  need 
for  better  and  more  explicit  information 
being  gtven  to  the  public. 

I  believe  there  should  be  a  dear  state- 
ment, made  in  advance,  to  students  and  par- 
ents that  they  should  expect  that  the  ASVAB 
scores  will  be  used  by  the  military  as  part  of 
an  overall  recruiting  program.  There  is  no- 
thing inherently  evil  in  that  fact,  but  I  do 
think  tbe  public,  and  especially  parents,  have 
a  rl^t  and  a  need  to  know  about  Its  specific 
uses. 

Tbua  far,  the  findings  of  these  various  stu- 
dies consistently  show  a  lack  of  candor  In  tbe 
dialog  with  students  and  parents.  This  Is 
most  unfortunate. 

Moraoiver,  the  Subcommittee's  staff  study 
reveals  a  certain  dlsingenuousneas  In  the 
military's  deallng»  even  with  school  officials. 
I  truly  doabt  that  many  school  officials  ap- 
preciate that  there  la  not  a  single  known 
study  that  correlates  ASVAB  scores  with  ci- 
vilian occupational  skills.  If  so,  tiUs  Is  In* 
credible  t 

Having  been  In  public  office  for  a  long 
while,  and  being  familiar  eritb  tbe  budget 
problems  that  beset  most  school  districts,  I 
do  understand  bow  seductively  attractive  the 
free"  ASVAB  tests  can  be.  And  I  do  concede 
that  the  schools  that  use  ASVAB  (16,047 
schools  gave  the  test  to  approximately  1.3 
million  students  last  year)  do  seem  satis- 
fied with  the  results. 

Nonetheless,  I  urgently  suggest  that  every 
school  official  involved  In  the  decision-mak- 
ing process  should  weigh  carefully  the  fact 
tbat  the  ASVAB  testing  programs  has  iu> 
proven  value  to  anyone  other  than  the  Arm- 
ed Forces. 

And  I  believe  each  community  should 
make  a  conscious,  careful  decision  whether 
It  is  willing  to  accept  covert  military  recruit- 
ing activity  carried  out  with  the  official  sane- 
ton  of  the  school  as  the  price  It  must  pay 
for  this  "free"  testing  service. 

I  suspect  that  when  these  hidden  co«ts  are 
taken  Into  account,  then  the  GATB  does  not 
appear  to  be  such  an  expensive  alternative 
after  all. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  ASVAB  seems  to 
ke  a  wolf  In  sheep's  clothing.  I  will  continue 
my  Investigation  of  this  program  and  I  am 
giving  active  consideration  to  tbe  Introduc- 
tion of  oorrecttiM  tegislatkna,  should  tliat 
step  prove  necessary. 
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REMARKS  OF  CONGRESSMAN  JOHN 
BRAOEMAS  AT  CENTENNIAL  COM- 
MEMORATION, JOHNS  HOPKINS 
UNIVERSITY 
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HON.  PAUL  S.  SARBANES 

or  MAXTLAKO 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  aEPRESSNTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1,  1976 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 21,  197«,  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  grentleman  from  Indiana,  the 
Honorable  John  Brademas,  took  part  in 
a  symposium  during  ceremonies  mark- 
ing the  100th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  In 
Baltimore,  one  of  the  outstanding  cen- 
ters of  higher  education  in  the  world. 

The  moderator  of  the  symposium,  on 
"The  Future  of  the  American  Univer- 
sity" was  the  president  of  the  university. 
Dr.  Steven  Muller. 

Other  participants  bi  tlie  discussion 
were  the  Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh, 
C.S.C.  president  of  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame;  Hedley  Donovan,  director 
and  editor  in  chief,  Time  magazine:  Dr. 
David  Rogers,  chairman  of  the  Robert 
Wood  Johnson  Foundation;  and  Marcus 
Raskin,  of  the  Institute  for  Policy 
Studies. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert  at  this  point  hi 
the  Record  the  text  of  Congressman 
BsADEMAs'  perceptive  remarks  concern- 
ing the  education  community  on  this 
occasion : 

REiUAiixs  or  CoMcs£SSMAU  John  WMArm^^p^ 
UNrvxBsrrr-WJDE  SvicposraM:  "Thk  Amzs- 
TCAK  TJmvHtsiTT :  Tns  Second  HxnmKat 
TxAXs",  Johns  Hopkhts  UNivxHSTrr,  10<hv 

ANNIVEKSABT    COBOCXMOSATION,    BALTnCOBK, 

MD.,FtaBi;AaT  31, 1976 

I  am  honored  to  have  been  Invited  by  my 
old  friend  and  Oxford  contemporary,  Steve 
Muller.  to  take  part  In  the  ceremonies  mark- 
ing the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  tbe 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Even  as  I  salute  Steve  on  the  splendid 
leadership  he  Is  giving  to  Johns  Hopkins, 
I  Join  my  distingnlshed  colleagues  In  tWs 
symposium  In  paying  tribute  to  one  of  the 
outstanding  centers  of  learning  In  the  world. 

Our  subject  this  afternoon  to  "The  Futtnre 
of  the  American  University". 

Although  my  father  was  born  In  Greece. 
I  hope  that  I  shall  not  be  charged  with  eth- 
nic chauvinism  If  I  begin  these  remarks 
with  the  first  lines  of  a  poem  by  that  extra- 
ordinary Greek.  Constantlae  P.  Cavafy,  one 
of  the  translators  of  which,  hy  the  way, 
Steve,  was  another  Oxford  clas-smate,  Ed- 
mund Keeley. 

Wrote  Cavafy:  "Ordliuu^  mortals  know 
what's  happening  now,  tbe  gods  know  what 
the  future  holds  because  they  alone  are 
totally  enlightened.  Wise  men  are  aware 
of  future  things  Just  about  to  happen." 

As  I  look  at  my  colleagues  on  this  panel, 
I  must  say  that,  measured  by  Cavafy's  test  — 
awareness  of  'future  things  Just  about  to 
happen".  President  Muller  has  assembled 
som»  very  wise  men  Indeed  and  none  wiser, 
may  I  note,  than  my  friend  and  conntituent. 
Father  Hesburgh. 

In  preparing  these  comments  on  the  future 
of  the  American  tinlverslty,  I  thought  of  a 
similar  discussion  in  which  I  took  part  nesriy 
two  years  ago  at  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Center 
at  tbe  Smithiionlan  Institution,  where  tbe 
distinguished  PolUa  Sociologist.  Jan  Szcze- 
panskl,  spoke  with  considerable  pessimism 
about  the  future  of  higher  educaUon. 


Secaepaukl  feared  that  the  university 
would  be  not  able  to  adjust  rapidly  aootigh 
to  changing  social.  technologlcaJ  and  eco- 
nomic trends  and  that  such  adjustments 
might  best  be  made  In  research  InstltuUpns' 
outUde  the  traditional  universities.  Institu- 
tions organized,  for  example,  by  business  and 
Industry. 

Higher  education.  Szcsepanskl  predicted, 
would  in  tbe  future  no  longer  serve  Its  clas&ic 
functions  as  creator  and  communicator  of 
knowledge  and  preparer  of  persons  for  careers 
but  would  be  left  with  but  one  role,  trans- 
mitter of  cultural  heritage. 

I  am,  I  confess,  not  so  despairing  as  Pro- 
fessor Szczepanskl  about  the  future  of  tbe 
univeislty,  at  least  in  this  covuitry. 

And  yet  I  believe  that  there  are  certain 
concerns  or  questions  that  must  be  raised 
about  higher  education  In  the  United  States, 
the  answers  to  which  wUl  determine  what 
kinds  of  universities  we  shall  have,  let  us 
aay,  during  the  rest  of  this  century. 

So  let  me  focus  on  Just  four  of  these 
concerns.  I  must  Insist  that  my  list  Is  In  no 
way  meant  to  be  exhaustive;  there  are  many 
other  Issues  which  our  symposium  subject 
raises.  The  ones  I  have  cboeen  are,  however, 
chiefly  the  product  of  my  own  experience  as 
a  Member  of  Congress  conoerued  with  Fed- 
eral education  legislation. 

THK  ECONOMICS  OF  mcH»^  DrnCATION 

First  point.  The  American  university  com- 
munity must  give  more  attention  to  tlw 
economics  of  higher  education. 

In  1972  Memliers  of  Congress  seeking  to 
write  a  program  of  general  institutional  aid 
to  coUeges  and  unlverslttea  were  fmatratcd 
by  our  inability  to  obtain  from  leaders  oT 
American  higher  education  thoughtful,  rea- 
soned analyses  of  the  Issue.  IPor  taampU, 
when  we  tried  to  get  a  definition  of  financM' 
dlsUsoa,  or  even  financial  need,  our  Inqolrlss 
fell  on  stony  ground. 

Our  reaction  was  tbe  prtnetpal  cause  of 
our  creation  In  the  1973  law  of  a  National 
Commission  on  the  Financing  of  Postsecond- 
ary  Education. 

Tbe  Commission,  on  whlcti  X  aerved,  deter- 
mined not  to  fashion  a  laundry  list  of  bills 
Congress  should  pass  to  help  higher  eduaa- 
tlon.  Rather,  we  set  ourselves  the  more 
formidable,  but  more  necessary,  taak  «f  eon* 
structlng  an  analytical  ftamework  which 
hopefully  would  help  pcrilcynuikers— all  those 
with  responstbUlty  for  spending  money,  pisb- 
lic  or  private,  on  higher  edooaHen — do  thdr 
Jobs  more  intelligently. 

I  have  not  time  here  to  reheavse  our  Com- 
mission's effort  for  you.  I  only  cite  this  ex- 
perience to  make  the  point  that  U  we  are 
to  Justify  Increased  expenditures  on  higher 
education,  especially  from  pubhc  but  alae 
trom  private  funds,  at  a  time  when  there 
wUI  be  rising  demands  on  scarce  reaouroes 
from  all  quarters,  there  must  be  mu<A  more 
reasoned,  thoughtful  argument,  evidence  and 
analysis  about  higher  education  than  we 
have  had  before. 

With  respect  to  shaping  public  and  pri- 
vate policies  to  support  tlie  institutions  de- 
signed to  advance  human  reason,  there  must 
be  a  greater  degree  of  reason. 

LINKAGES  BgrWEEW  THINKZKS  AND  DOERS 

Second  point.  I  believe  that  the  future  of 
our  society  as  well  as  that  of  the  university 
depends  In  large  part  on  our  developing  more, 
and  better,  linkages  between,  to  use  an  Im- 
precise shorthand,  tlie  thinkers  and  the  doers. 

I  know  that  some  thinkers  do  and  that 
some  doers  think. 

What  I  am  talking  about,  more  concrete- 
ly. Is  the  spectrum  of  Issues  raised  by  what 
President  Johnson  iieed  to  aay:  "My  prob- 
lem is  not  so  much  doing  what  Is  right  as 
knowing  What  is  right." 

I  have  In  mind  speelflcaBy  the  ehallenge 
to  public  poUcymakers,  both  eleeted  and  ap- 
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Minted,  to  *ap*  MOM  nrt  of  Mculbl*.  TtaUe 
fioUelea  fbr  aeaitnt  with  th*  VKUtM&tamrf 
range  of  taBvea  which  confront  the  Amerloui 
government. 

Here  are  Just  a  few  examples  from  my  own 
experience  and  observation. 

How  do  you  measure  tbe  differing  coets  of 
educating  chUdren  with  different  handicaps? 

How  do  you  define  the  "financial  need"  of 
a  college  or  university? 

What  are  the  best  ways  to  provide  a  com- 
pensatory education  for  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren? 

How  can  beleaguered  Congressmen  have 
some  sensible  notion  of  what  U  In  a  9100  bil- 
lion plus  defense  budget  and  why  It  is  there? 

How  can  we  sort  out  competing  claims  on 
the  part  of  chemiplons  of  vairious  measures 
for  energy  conservation  and  production? 

I  am  not  so  innocent  that  I  do  not  know 
that  nearly  all  these  questions  are  shot 
through  with  a  political  dimension. 

But  I  would  also  assert  that  a  keener  un- 
derstanding of  the  substance  of  tbe  Issues 
on  the  part  of  decisionmakers,  eepeclally  in 
government,  can  increase  the  likelihood  of 
policies  at  once  more  rational — and  so  more 
effective — in  terms  of  coping  with  the  real 
problem,  and  more  acceptable — and  so  more 
possible — In  terms  of  public  support. 

And  tbe  future  shape  of  the  university 
If  not  tbe  future  of  the  university  Itself  will 
be  significantly  affected  by  the  kinds  of  link- 
ages, or  non-linkages,  there  are  between  the 
worlds  of  thought  and  action. 

As  a  practicing  politician  often  desperate 
for  InteUlgence  that  Is  at  once  relevant  and 
accessible.  I  have  made  my  bias  clear.  Wood- 
row  Wilson  put  the  matter  succinctly  in  a 
1910  address  to  the  American  Political 
Science  Association*  "The  man  who  has  the 
tUne,  the  discrimination  and  the  sagacity,  to 
eoUect  and  comprehend  the  principal  facta 
and  the  man  who  must  act  upon  them  must 
draw  near  to  one  another  and  feel  that  they 
are  engaged  in  a  common  enterprise." 

VAI.T7E8   AND  THE    UNlVnUMTT 

Third  point.  Values  and  the  university. 

lu  the  wake  of  Vietnam  and  Watergate  and 
tbe  wave  of  revelations  about  the  enthu- 
siasm of  American  free  marketers  for  bribery 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  one  could  fairly 
ask,  "What  are  our  values  and  how  do  we 
teach  them  in  modern  America?" 

I  shall,  however,  confine  myself  to  the 
observation  that  although  I  realize  that  the 
question  of  values  and  the  university  la  a 
minefield,  it  cannot  be  avoided  for,  as  Rob- 
ert McAfee  Brown  has  put  It,  "Cc^legee  and 
universities  are  ...  in  the  values  game, 
whether  they  like  It  or  not.  We  decide  aU 
tbe  time  that  some  things  are  more  lu^tor- 
tant  than  other  things  and  we  make  those 
decisions  on  the  basis  of  at  least  an  impUolt 
value  structure:  a  gym  la  more  important 
than  a  new  wing  on  tbe  library  .  .  ." 

So.  says  Brown,  "the  task  ....  Is  to  smoke 
out  the  value  assumptions  behind  tbe  deci- 
sions we  make  . . .",  and  he  warns  that  "many 
of  the  values  by  which  colleges  and  unlver- 
sitles  operate  are  covert  rather  than  overt.** 

I  know  that  this  question  of  values  has 
deeply  concerned  Father  Hesburgh  and  that 
be  Is  undertaking  some  experiments  at  Notre 
Dame  that  may  prove  helpful  to  our  appreci- 
ation of  this  Issue. 

I.  at  least,  have  little  doubt  that  tbe  ques- 
tion of  how  to  understand  values  and  whether 
to  teach  them  and  If  so.  how — Is  crucial  to 
the  future  of  the  university  and,  Indeed,  of 
our  entire  society. 

EDUCATION    FOR   CmZENSHn"   AND   PUBUO 

■xavics 

Fourth  and  last  point.  A  little  special 
pleading. 

Henry  Steele  Commager  has  declared  that 
it  Is  time  to  "revive  the  passion  fbr  public 
enterprise  that  animated  the  generation  of 
tbe  Pounding  Fathers." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RE&fARKS 

And  be  is  right. 

At  least  part  of  tbe  answer  to  the  tragedies 
of  Vietnam  and  Watergate  Is  more  pt^tlcs, 
not  less,  not  only  more  informed  and  knowl- 
edgeable politics  but  more  open,  spirited, 
feisty  public  life. 

The  American  imlverslty  must  nurtture  the 
Greek  sense  of  civic  responsibility  in  every 
person  who  pretends  to  be  educated  while  at 
the  same  time  giving  far  more  attention  to 
preparing  talented  men  and  women  for  ca- 
reers in  public  service. 

Derek  Bok  of  Harvard  only  last  month  re- 
minded us  that  "universities  have  never  pro- 
vided the  education  and  the  preparation  for 
public  service  that  they  have  traditionally 
offered  to  the  major  professions  of  law.  busi- 
ness and  medicine."  And  Bok  asserted  that 
"there  is  no  more  important  task  than  the 
effort  to  provide  vigorous  training  for  ofiQ- 
clals  at  aU  levels  of  government." 

These,  then,  are  Just  four  questions  I 
would  raise  about  tbe  future  of  the  Ameri- 
can university,  and  my  observations  on  them 
are  both  predictive  and  prescriptive:  1)  bet- 
ter analysis  of  the  economics  of  higher  edu- 
cation: 2)  more  linkages  between  the  realms 
of  thought  and  action;  3)  greater  sensitivity 
to  values:  and  4)  deeper  commitment  to  edu- 
cation for  citizenship. 

I  would  be  willing  to  hazard  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  future  of  the  university  In  this 
country  wUI  in  no  small  degree  be  shaped 
by  the  awareness  on  tbe  part  of  the  univer- 
sity that  all  four  represent.  In  Cavafy's  defi- 
nition of  wisdom,  "future  things  Just  about 
to  happen." 
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LABOR  AND  HEW  OPPOSE 
BLACK  LUNQ  BILL 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or  jujuata 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1.  1976 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know.  H.R.  10760,  the  pn^xised  Black 
LtDig  Benefits  Reform  Act,  Is  scheduled 
to  come  to  the  floor  next  week.  I  oppose 
this  bill,  and  during  the  debate  will  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  reasons  for  my 
opposition.  For  the  present,  however,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  letter  sent  to  me  by  the  Sec- 
retctfy  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
David  Mathews  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  W.  J.  Usery,  Jr.  Both  oppose  this 
Ull  and  their  letter  outlining  their  rea- 
sons follows: 

The  Sbcsktabt  of  Hbalth, 

Education,  aim  Wsltabe. 
Tkx  SxcaxTABT  of  Lahor. 
Hon.  John  N.  Erlenborn. 
House  of  Represenatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Erlenbosn  :  This  letter  Is  prompt- 
ed by  a  review  of  the  provisions  of  H  Jl.  10760, 
as  ordered  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
■duoatlon  and  Labor,  by  the  DepMtments  at 
Lab<»'  and  Health,  Educatton,  and  Welfare. 
yf*  strongly  oppose  this  bill  and  wish  to 
convey  to  you  some  of  the  major  concerns  of 
both  Departments  regarding  the  proposed 
duaiges  In  title  IV  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act.  HJt.  10760  would 
create  an  indtistry-financed  trust  fund  to 
reirfaoe  part  C  of  tbe  blaok  lung  program  and 
would  considerably  extend  the  Federal  UabU- 
1^  under  the  part  B  program. 

When  enacted,  the  black  lung  program  was 
Intended  to  be  a  temporary  compensation 
program  designed  to  afford  tbe  States  an 
opportunity  to  wortt  with  employers  In  de- 


veloping and  implementing  programs  In 
which  the  Industries  where  the  hsssrds  exist 
would  be  reqxMislble  for  supporting  i4>pro- 
prlate  benefits.  This  original  Intent  Is  oon- 
slstent  with  this  Administration's  philosophy 
that  the  responslblUty  for  occupational  haa- 
ards  belongs  primarily  with  the  en4>loyer8 
in  the  industries  where  such  hazards  exist. 
H.R.  10760  would  depart  from  this  original 
Intent  of  the  program  and  Instead  further 
extend  the  Federal  reqwnslblllty. 

The  major  portion  of  the  extended  Fed- 
eral responslblUty  would  emanate  from  tbe 
proposed  automatic  entitlements  for  coal 
miners  based  solely  on  a  minimum  ntunber 
of  years  of  service.  Such  entitlements  would 
not  tie  benefits  to  disability,  as  was  Intended 
when  the  program  was  enacted,  but  instead 
would  provide  comi>ensation  to  coal  miners 
for  years  of  service.  These  disability  com- 
pensation benefits  should  be  based  on  dis- 
ability and  should  not  be  made  available 
without  medical  evidence  that  establishes  an 
occupatlonally  related  respiratory  or  pulmo- 
nary disease.  The  programs  ctuxently  ad- 
ministered by  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  are  designed 
to  assure  that  miners  and  the  survivors  of 
miners  with  medically  Identifiable  occupa- 
tional diseases  are  fairly  compensated. 

Since  the  changes  proposed  by  HH.  10760 
would  cost  the  Federal  Government  an 
amount  far  in  excess  of  t^e  present  program, 
they  mxist  be  carefuUy  weighed  in  light  c^ 
Increased  pressures  on  the  Federal  budget. 
Generally,  we  are  distressed  by  the  provisions 
of  this  biU  that  would  greatly  expand  Fed- 
eral financial  responslbiUties  for  black  lung 
compensation.  HA.  10760  would  also  dra- 
matically broaden  the  ellgibUity  criteria  for 
black  lung  benefits  under  both  parts  B  and 
C.  This  additional  Federal  cost  would  greatly 
exceed  any  Federal  savings  that  would  be 
realized  by  the  establishment  of  the  trust 
fund.  This  Increased  Federal  cost  is  based  on 
current  estimates.  We  would  note,  however, 
that  the  actual  costs  of  operating  the  black 
lung  program  have  vastly  exceeded  the  ini- 
tial estimates,  even  discounting  the  cost  ef- 
fects of  1972  amendments. 

In  addition  to  the  financial  burden  that 
HJEt.  10760  would  impose,  the  administrative 
problems  that  the  bill  would  precipitate  de- 
serve your  careful  scrutiny.  The  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  (8SA)  Is  already  la- 
boring with  severe  backlogs  in  its  other 
programs,  which  have  resulted  In  long  delays- 
in  processing  claims  and  appeals.  Under  HJt. 
10760,  the  Social  Security  Administration 
would  be  required  to  review  180.000  previ- 
ously denied  claims  and  process  the  subse- 
quent hearings  and  appeals  that  would  oc- 
cur in  light  of  new  eligibility  requirements. 
SSA  would  also  have  to  launch  anothw  in- 
tensive search  tot  potential  black  lung  claim- 
ants, despite  the  large-scale  public  infcmna- 
tlon  program  conducted  since  the  beginning 
of  the  black  lung  program. 

We  are  also  oppoeed  to  the  provisions  of 
HJl.  10760  which  would  establish  a  trust 
fund.  As  you  know,  proposals  to  establish  a 
national  workns'  compensation  program  are 
currently  being  conddered  by  the  Congress. 
The  Interagency  Workers  Compensation  Task 
F(vce.  in  which  both  our  Departments  par- 
ticipate, is  engaged  in  a  major  program  of 
research  and  is  expected  to  report  in  1976. 
Included  in  the  research  agenda  on  which 
the  report  wlU  be  based  is  the  Important 
topic  of  occupational  diseases.  In  addition, 
further  study  must  be  completed  in  the  area 
of  financing  benefits  for  occupatlonally  in- 
curred diseases  befcne  any  changes  should 
be  made  in  present  systems.  There  is  then  no 
basis  to  establish  a  trust  fund  for  one  occu- 
pational disease  at  this  time. 

Finally,  we  are  (qxposed  to  the  section  of 
the  bill  added  by  ttie  Commlttse  wtikdi 
would  provlito  Uftotlme  benefits  to  tbs  sor- 
vlvors  of  miners  who  died  In  mine  acddents 
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tf '  tbe  miner  bi>«  worked  In  coal  mlnas  IT 
yemrs  or  more.  ThU  provision  would  be  prl- 
rnarlly  en  indemnity  for  long  service  fol- 
lowed by  de»tb  in  »  coal  mine.  Like  the  38 
year  (and  30  year)  entitlement  provision  in 
the  bill,  the  payments  would  bear  no  direct 
relationship  to  black  lung  disease  and  would 
be  totally  Inappropriate  In  a  program  de- 
signed to  compensate  survivors  of  miners 
who  died  as  a  result  of  a  specific  disease. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  estimates  that  enactment  of  H  R. 
I07<;0  would  cost  $204  million  In  additional 
black  lung  benefit  payments  payable  under 
part  B  In  the  first  year  alone,  assumed  to  be 
tknc&\  year  1977,  and  $770  million  during  the 
first  five  years.  The  Department  of  Labor's 
liabUlty  for  black  long  benefits  would  be 
eliminated  If  the  bill  were  passed,  restating 
in  a  saving  of  $83.26  million  over  five  fiscal 
years  (FTT  77-PY  81).  Under  the  bUl.  the 
Department  of  Labor  would  have  an  outlay 
to  the  trust  fund  of  $35.7  million  In  the  first 
six  months  after  enactment,  but  this  amount 
would  be  repaid  with  interest  from  the  trust 
fund  within  five  years.  After  discounting  the 
savings  to  the  Treasury  resulting  from  the 
creation  of  the  trust  fund,  H.R.  10760  would 
BtlU  Increase  Federal  benefit  costs  by  $606.75 
million  In  five  years  at  a  time  when  the  Presi- 
dent Is  urging  that  we  reduce  the  rate  of 
Federal  spending  growth. 

In  light  of  them's  considerations,  we  re- 
spectfully urge  you  and  your  colleagues  to 
oppose  enactment  of  this  bill.  We  are  send- 
ing identical  letters  to  Bepresentatlves 
Rhodes,  Perkins,  Qule,  and  Dent. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  this  r^ort,  and  that  enactment 
of  BJR.  10760  would  not  be  In  accord  with 
the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

DAvm  Mathews, 
Secretary  oj  Health, 
EduciUUm,  and  Welfare . 

W.   J.  USERT,  Jr. 

Secretary  of  Labor. 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  BY  THE 
HONORABLE  JOSEPH  P.  RILEY. 
JR.,  MAYOR  OP  THE  CITY  OP 
CHARLESTON 


HON.  MENDEL  J.  DAVIS 

OF   SOOTH   CAROUMA 

IN  THE  HOtrSB  OP  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1.  1976 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  present  to  the  membership  of  this 
body  a  recent  inaugiiral  address  of  the 
new  mayor  of  Charleston.  S.C.  The 
Honorable  Joseph  P.  RUey,  Jr.,  was  re- 
cently elected  to  serve  as  chief  executive 
officer  of  our  great  city  of  Charleston. 

I  think  he  sets  the  tone  of  the  future 
direction  of  his  administration  in  his 
inaugural  address  which  I  would  like  to 
present  at  this  time  to  the  Members  of 
the  House : 

Inaugural  Address 

Two  hundred  years  ago  diaries t«nianK  re- 
fused to  subordinate  their  political  liberty 
to  the  British  King  or  Parliament,  and  their 
leaders  slgrned  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, pledging  their  "Lives,"  "Fortunes,"  and 
"Sacred  Honor"  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  Our 
City  paid  dearly  in  blood  and  treasure  for 
her  pai-t  in  the  American  Revolution;  her 
bomes  were  bombarded  by  cannon,  her  peo- 
ple knied,  and  her  streets  were  occupied. 
Our  forebears  In  Charleston  and  througboiut 
the  natiati  paid  dearty  for  the  right  to  de- 
clare: "All  men  are  created  equal." 
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We  celebrate  today,  therefore,  tfafti  doao- 
cratlc  form  at  government — hard  won  and 
vigorously  defended  by  all  of  ns — Democrats, 
Republicans,  Independents,  black  and  white, 
rich  and  poor,  young  and  old.  And  furtber, 
we  celebrate  a  decision  made  by  our  citizens 
In  this  election  to  reject  division,  polarization 
and  prejudice — a  decision  to  take  the  high 
and  difficult  road  to  mutual  trust  and  re« 
spect.  Fundamentally,  we  are  but  one  people 
committed  to  the  right  to  chooee  the  dlrec- 
tlon-s  our  government  will  take.  We  celebrate 
this  commitment  In  this  ceremcmy,  for  this 
deeply-held  belief  in  self-determination 
which  guided  our  revolutionary  fore- 
bears, this  ancient  and  venerable  form  of 
government,  is  very  much  alive  In  Charles- 
ton today.  .And  for  that  we  should  all  give 
thanks. 

The  Revolution  which  gave  birth  to  our 
democracy  was  caiTsed  by  the  colonists'  fear 
of  opprefislou  by  a  government  In  which  they 
were  not  properly  represented.  Today,  two 
hundred  years  later,  the  nature  and  extent  of 
repre.'!entative  government  Is  still  a  changing 
and  dynamic  concept.  The  new  City  Council 
represents  small  and  distinct  districts — 
single  member  districts — and  not  the  elec- 
torate at  large.  Some  among  us  fear  this 
change.  We  should  not  fear  It — we  should 
welcome  it.  Free  and  full  debate,  a  hearing  of 
all  varieties  of  political  opinion  Is  ttie 
healthiest  method  of  government.  We  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  honest  disagreement 
about  how  people  should  govern  themselves. 
Jefferson  stated  two  centuries  ago  that: 
"Sometimes  it  is  said  that  man  cannot  be 
trusted  with  the  government  of  himself.  Can 
he  then  be  trusted  with  the  government  of 
others?" 

Let  us  begin,  therefore,  pledging  as  our 
forebears  did  two  hundred  years  ago,  oiu* 
lives,  fortunes,  and  sacred  honor  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  representative  government  in  our 
City,  to  full  and  free  debate,  to  honest  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  and  to  a  tolerant,  open 
and  respectful  attitude  toward  all  who  par- 
ticipate In  our  municipal  democracy. 

I  want  to  stress  that  our  community  needs, 
and  deserves,  civility,  courtesy,  kindness,  and 
tolerance  in  the  government  of  this  City.  We 
are  faced,  tragically,  with  long  standing  ur- 
ban problems  In  a  period  of  economic  reces- 
sion. The  easy  way  would  be  for  our  com- 
munity to  divide,  for  each  faction  or  segment 
to  retreat  Into  its  shell  and  Ignore  its  neigh- 
bor's problems.  The  easy  way  would  be  to 
take  narrow  and  selflfh  positions  and  never 
eomprumlse,  to  leave  the  problems  of  hous- 
ing to  the  East  Side,  to  leave  the  problems  of 
transportation  to  West  Ashley,  to  leave  pres- 
ervation to  downtown,  and  to  leave  the  re- 
development of  our  central  business  district 
to  the  merchants.  But  I  reject,  and  I  believe 
our  commtmity  in  this  past  election  rejected, 
that  approach.  Because  we  are  but  one  com- 
munity and  thoee  things  that  affect  one 
segment  directly.  Indirectly  affects  us  all.  We 
must  take  the  hard  way — the  patient,  some- 
times trying  approach  of  listening  to  our 
neighbors,  of  hanunering  out  solutions  In  an 
atmoHphere  of  concern  and  tol>^raiice. 

What  do  we  hope  to  accomplish  in  the 
next  four  years?  What  must  we  accomplish? 

Crime  in  our  streets  has  reached  such  pro- 
portions that  it  threatens,  like  a  cancer,  the 
very  fabric  of  our  society.  No  government  and 
no  society  can  exist  with  crime  at  epidemic 
proportions.  I  will  propose  a  comprehensive 
anti-crime  package  in  the  early  days  of  this 
admlnlatraUon.  Solutions  to  the  problem  of 
crime  have  eluded  the  best  minds  In  the  na- 
tion. Plato  wrote  long  ago,  "Justice  would 
be  a  simple  matter,  if  men  were  simple."  But 
we  tnust  find  solutions  in  the  neighborhoods. 
In  storefront  police  stations,  in  the  team 
patrol  concept,  in  safety  codes  to  make  onr 
hoooes  and  businesses  more  crime-proof.  In 
Improved  police-community  relations,  in 
more  police  on  the  street,  in  Judicial  reform, 
and  improved  recreational   and  job  t^por- 
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This  Administration  will  be  conmltted  to 
the  economic  progress  and  devetopme&t  of  all 
of  our  citizens.  In  this  reeeaslon  economy.  «e 
must  search  for  more  and  better  Jobs,  we 
must  seek  out  profitable,  appropriate  and 
envlronmentaUy  acceptable  bualneaaes  to  lo- 
cate In  our  City. 

Our  concern  with  housing  will  be  a  deep 
and  continuing  concern.  This  Admlnlstratloa 
will  be  vigorous  In  pursuing  every  dollar  of 
federal  and  state  assistance  to  Improve  our 
bousing,  develop  our  neighborhoods,  and 
thereby  improve  the  health  and  environment 
of  our  citizens.  We  will  vigorously  enforce  the 
housing  and  building  codes  to  Insure  that 
our  citizens  receive  decent,  a^fe  and  sanitary 
bousing. 

This  Administration  promises  Innovation 
on  King  Street — downtown  and  uptown. 
There  are  no  miracles  In  redevelopment,  but 
our  goal  Is  a  lively.  Interesting,  enjoyable  sad 
dynamic  central  shopping  district.  A  city 
must  have  life  and  activity,  and  a  shopping 
district  that  Is  safe,  lively  and  Innovative  U 
high  on  our  list  of  priorities. 

To  our  neighbors  Ncu^h  and  West  of  our 
City  and  on  James  Island,  we  offer  a  qwclal 
pledge :  to  consider  annexation  oarafolly  with 
our  eyes  open.  The  City  of  Charleston  hai 
much  to  offer  you  and.  after  careful  study 
and  deliberation,  and.  after  both  of  us  have 
debated  and  considered  the  iasues,  hopefully 
we  will  find  annexation  to  be  In  both  of  our 
interests.  Charleston  must  grow  and  you  de- 
serve the  better  government  services  that  we 
can  make  avaUable. 

This  Administration  Is  vitally  concerned 
with  transportation.  The  qieedy  building  of 
the  James  Island  Bridge  and  the  completloB 
of  the  Inner  Belt  Freeway  are  matters  whi^ 
this  Mayor  will  attend  to  bnmedlately.  W« 
will  not  neglect  long  range  solutkme  either— 
In  the  form  of  improved  public  transporta- 
tion. 

Govenmient  often  wrongly  concentrates 
on  the  constructlcm  of  public  buildings  and 
ignores  the  need  to  first  build  the  human 
spirit.  What  good  Is  a  gymnasium  If  the 
neighborhood  children  cannot  find  within  Its 
walls  a  concerned  coach,  a  eonstaructlve  pro- 
gram, a  willing  volunteer?  What  good  Is  a 
swimming  pool  without  Instructors,  com- 
munity interest,  healthy  competition,  and  a 
feeling  of  achievement  and  belonging?  What 
good  Is  an  art  gallery  If  all  of  our  children, 
black  and  white,  rich  and  poor,  do  not  have 
full  access  to  its  facilities?  And  what  good 
are  any  facilities  if  we  cannot  attend  com- 
munity programs  because  we  fear  to  walk 
oar  streets?  The  mcmuments  to  this  Admin- 
istration's accomplishments  may  not  be  vis- 
ible in  marble  or  brick;  rather  In  fewer  of 
onr  children  falling  prey  to  a  life  of  crime 
and  more,  many  more  In  constructive  Jobs 
and  professions:  Increased  bustness  In  our 
»hoppmg  district,  and  a  lively  and  exciting 
atmcephere  on  King  Street;  a  citizenry  that 
has  trust  and  confidence  In  government.  We 
.shall  seek — "unwritten  memorials  .  .  .  graven 
not  so  much  on  stone  a«  In  the  hearts  of 
peoole." 

There  will  be  increased  participation  in  this 
Administration  by  all.  Our  City  Boards. 
Commissions,  and  personnel  must  reasonably 
reflect  our  population.  There  win  be  more 
blacks  and  more  women  la  positions  of  au- 
thority. As  Martin  Luther  King  wrote  from 
a  Birmingham  jail.  "Too  long  has  our  be- 
loved Southland  been  bogged  down  In  a 
tragic  effort  to  live  In  a  mouclogue  rather 
than  a  dialogue."  We  are  all  mutually  de- 
pendent in  Charleston.  None  can  lose  In  a 
Joint  effort  to  solve  our  civic  Ills;  none  can 
gain  from  hatred  and  Intolerance.  Dr.  King's 
datigbter  In  a  recent  speech  put  It  more 
poetically:  "We  may  have  come  oveir  In 
different  ships,  but  we  are  aD  in  the  same 
boat  today." 
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I  pledge  to  malntnin  an  open  administra- 
tion where  all  volcae  can  be  beard  and  con- 
iidered.  I  Invite  responsible  and  constructive 
criticism  for  this  will  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove otir  government. 

And  even  as  we  contemplate  the  problems 
and  the  solutions,  we  should  count  our 
blessings.  The  historic  district  of  our  City 
is  a  tribute  to  the  care  with  which  we  have 
conserved  oxu*  buildings  and  houses.  I  pledge 
a  continual  effort  to  conserve  this  great 
asset  and  to  encourage  greater  and  wider  use 
of  conservation  techniques.  The  bulldozer 
and  insensitive  development  are  as  Inap- 
propriate in  our  historic  district  as  they  are 
oa  the  East  Side.  Charlestcm  pioneered 
prwervation  efforts  In  America,  passing  the 
first  historic  district  ordinance  In  America. 
Ve  need  to  bring  this  pioneering  and  creative 
q>irlt  to  all  of  our  neighborhoods  so  that  all 
the  nation  will  learn  from  Charleston  that 
respect  for  neighborhoods  and  comfortable 
houses  are  not  limited  only  to  the  wealthy. 
The  pleasing  physical  features  of  our  City 
am  important,  but  our  community  spirit,  our 
attitudes — that  our  City  must  be  alive  and 
progressive,  humane,  as  well  as  beautiful — 
are  essential:  Rousseau  said,  "Houses  make 
a  town,  but  Cltlaena  make  a  city." 

Tet,  we  must  realize  that  progress  and 
preservation  are  not  mutually  exclusive 
terms.  Too  often  we  have  allowed  ourselves 
to  become  polarized  on  this  issue.  Our  City 
seeds  life,  new  residents  and  new  businesses. 
We  cannot  let  it  become  a  museum,  for  It 
will  surely  die;  but  we  must  Instuv  that 
development  In  our  old  and  historic  district, 
as  well  as  In  any  neighborhood  of  our  City,  be 
done  In  balance  with  the  surroundings.  And 
this  can  be  done. 

We  should  never  forget  that  we  live  in  a 
DoWe  city,  a  city  which  fought  for  liberty 
and  the  equality  of  man  In  the  American 
Revolution,  a  city  which  has  known  devastat- 
ing defeat  In  the  Civil  War  and  lived  on 
bofK  in  the  aftermath — ^yearning  as  Du  Bose 
Heyward  phrased  it  for  "an  ancient,  beauti- 
ful city  that  time  had  forgotten  before  it 
desfawyed."  Because  we  have  no  Illusions,  we 
can  plan  the  future  realistically,  and  lie- 
cause  we  have  known  frustration  and  defeat, 
we  can  plan  the  future  humanely. 

Today  we  assume  our  offices  in  the  most 
diflkult  of  times.  It  Is  becoming  increasingly 
dlfficxilt  for  our  cities  to  be  able  to  provide 
the  level  of  servioes  our  citizens  require. 
Fiscal  responsibility  must  be  our  watchword. 
Tet  we  cannot  allow  the  difficulties  of  the 
tlBMS  to  withdraw  from  responislblllty  and 
creattvlty.  Dante  wrote  "that  divine  justice 
weights  the  sins  of  Uie  warm  hearted  and 
the  eold-blooded  on  a  different  scale.  Better 
the  occasional  sins  of  a  government  living  In 
tbe  tpiiit  of  human  compasskm  than  the 
ooastant  omissions  of  a  government  frozen 
in  the  Ice  of  its  own  Indifference."  We  can- 
not alTord  to,  and  we  will  not,  be  indifferent 
to  the  need  to  eliminate  our  ghettos  that 
breed  not  only  crime,  but  contribute  to  the 
vielous  cycle  of  poverty  and  Ignorance.  We 
cannot  be  Indifferent  to  the  alienation  felt 
by  many  of  our  citizens  to  whon>  government 
has  never  been  responsive.  We  cannot  be  In- 
different to  the  fears  of  our  citizens  who  our 
City  is  not  safe.  We  cannot  be  indifferent 
to  the  thousands  of  our  citizens  snarled  In 
traffic  jauis  every  day.  We  cannot  be  Indif- 
ferent to  our  youth  who  are  on  the  streets 
because  oiir  recreational  programs  are  In- 
STriBdent  and  for  whom  there  are  too  few 
Job  opportunities.  AWe  cannot  be  indifferent 
to  a  central  business  district  that  is  sick 
aad  needs  to  be  revitalized. 

Ftor  the  question  asked  of  tis  is  nothing 
less  than  "Can  our  City  survive  as  a  safe, 
bappy.  economically  vigorous  and  fiscally  re- 
spooBihie  place  for  human  beings  to  live  and 
work  together?" 

Our    present    diversity    should    be    our 
strength,  not  a  weakness  and,  as  this  new 
chapter  m  Charleston's  history  opens.  I  call 
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i^mn  all  ^  you  to  Join  with  me  and  witb 
City  Council  in  a  new  age  of  tolerance,  har- 
mony and  creatii^ty. 

Tbe  successes  of  this  Administration  wUl 
be  earned  not  by  this  Mayor  and  City  Coun- 
cil, but  rather  by  the  collaborative  efforts  of 
an  aroused  and  enlightened  community. 
Every  citizen  must  assume  part  of  the  re- 
sponsibility, to  contribute  the  time,  energy, 
spirit,  and  Imagination  that  is  needed  to 
solve  our  urban  problems.  The  word  "citizen" 
wlU  take  on  new  meaning  today  in  Charles- 
ton, for  this  Administration  will  be  seeking 
more  participation  and  more  dedication  frmn 
each  Charlestonlan  than  ever  before. 

And  finally,  as  a  great  leader  once  said, 
"With  a  good  conscience  oiu:  only  sure  award, 
with  history  the  final  judge  of  our  deeds,  let 
us  go  forth  to  lead  the  City  we  love  asking 
His  blessings  and  His  help,  but  knowing  that 
here  on  earth  God's  work  must  truly  be  our 
own."  ' 
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HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1976 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
monthly  Bst  of  GAO  reports  includes 
summaries  of  reports  which  were  pre- 
pared by  the  staff  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting OfBce.  Tlie  February  1976  list 
includes: 

MoinHi.T    List 

Audit  of  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion Fiscal  Year  1976.  POD-76-8. 

Kxaminaticm  of  the  Rural  Telephone 
Bank^  Financial  Statements  for  Fiscal  Yean 
Ended  June  80.  1975  and  1974.  FOD-76-9. 

Identification  of  Food  Stamp  Issues.  08P- 
76-10. 

Selected  Views  and  Issues  Related  to  Regu- 
latory Reform  in  the  Transi)ortatlon  Indus- 
try. OPA-7»-13. 

Department  of  Transportation's  Cargo  Se- 
curity Programs.  8-169347. 

Career  Education:  Stattis  and  Needed  Im- 
provements. MWD-76-81. 

Improvements  Needed  in  Administration 
of  Benefits  Program  for  Injured  Workers 
under  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Work- 
ers' Compensation  Act.  MWI>-7ft-58. 

rrogreas  and  Problems  in  Aflocating  Funds 
under  Titles  I  and  n — Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act.  MWD-7e-23. 

Bummarles  of  Concl\isions  and  Recom- 
mendations on  the  Operations  of  Civil  De- 
partments and  Agencies.  MWD-7&-57. 

Federal  Employees  Need  Better  Informa- 
tion for  Selecting  a  Health  Plan.  MWD-76-83. 

Part-time  Employment  in  Federal  Agencies. 
PPCD-75-15e. 

Alleged  Improper  Personnel  Practices  at 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration. 
FPCD-7e-27. 

Financial  Disclo.'^ure  System  for  Employees 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  Needs 
Tightening.  FPCD-76-21. 

No  Apparent  Need  to  Regulate  Commercial 
Preparers  of  Income  Tax  Returns.  OOP-76-«. 

Ooenpatlonal  Taxes  In  the  Alcohol  Indus- 
try Should  Be  Repeated.  oai>-75-lll. 

Progreaa  and  Problems  of  the  Government's 
Utility  Conservation  Program.  LCI>-70-811. 

Examination  of  Financial  Statements  for 
the  Year  Ended  December  31,  1974.  FOD- 
76-4. 

Why  NASA's  Property  Accounting  and  Con- 
trol System  Should  Be  Improved.  PGMSD- 
76-37. 

Space  Telescope  Project.  PSAlJ-76-74. 

Land  BatelUte  Project.  PSAI>-7e-74. 

Need  for  More  Uniform  Application  of  tbe 
Presumptive  Disability  Provision  of  the  Sup- 
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plcmental  Security  Inoeme  Rrograaa.  MWD- 
76-2. 

Financial  and  Legal  Aapccte  at  tbe  Agree- 
ment on  the  Availability  of  Oertatai  ^•"I'lii 
Ooean  Tslanda  for  Defenee  ruiposes.  ID-76- 
30. 

V&.  Dependence  on  Imports  of  Five  Cri- 
tical Minerals:  Implications  and  Policy  Al- 
ternatives. ID-7&-82. 

Review  and  Evaluation  of  the  Office  of  In- 
spector General  of  Foreign  Asslstaaee.  II>- 
75-81. 

Tax-Free  Salaries  of  tbe  Intematioaal  De- 
velopment Banks  Exceed  Thoee  of  All  Mem- 
ber Governments.  ID-76-S8. 

Role  of  the  Intematioaal  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  in  Safeguarding  Nuclear  Material.  II>- 
75-66. 

Siumuarles  of  Conclusions  and  Reccmuxien- 
dations  on  Department  of  Defense  Opera- 
tions. PSAI>-76-68. 

Subcontracting  by  Department  9t  Defense 
Prime  Contractors:  Integrity.  Pricing  and 
SurvelUance.  PSAD-7e-23. 

The  F-15  is  an  Examine  of  How  Weapon 
Systems  Support  Cost  Can  Be  Beduoed.  liCD- 
76-403. 

iH^lementatiou  of  BoMrgeney  Loan  Guar- 
antee Act.  PSAD-76-6S. 

Fuel  Savings  and  Other  Benefits  Achieved 
by  Diverting  Department  of  Defenee  Passen- 
gers from  Chartered  to  Scheduled  Overaeas 
Flights.  LCD-76-281. 

Problems  Resulting  from  Management 
Practices  In  Recruiting.  TTralnlng,  and  Using 
Non-High-School  Graduates  and  Category  XV 
PenonneL  FPCD-T6-24. 

The  Air  Force  Should  Use  Both  Comtraet 
and  In-House  Services  for  Maintain tng  MIH- 
tary  Family  Housing  at  Dover  Air  Force  Base. 
FPCD-76-34. 

Reduction  of  Civilian  Personnel  at  New 
London,  Connecticut,  Naval  Installations. 
FPCD-76-22. 

Southeastern  Federal  Power  Program — 
Financial  Management  and  Program  Opera- 
tions. RED-76-47. 

Federal  Programs  for  Beoeareh  on  the  Ef- 
fects of  Air  PcHlutants.  RXD-7«-46. 

Improvements  Needed  in  the  lAnd  Duq>osal 
of  Radioactive  Wastes — ^A  ProUem  of  Cen- 
turies. BED-76-54. 

Imimoations  of  Deregulating  the  Price  <a 
Natural  Gas.  06P-76-11. 

Federal.  State,  Local  and  Public  Roles  in 
Constructing  Waste  Water  Treatment  Facili- 
ties. RED-76-45. 

The  Integrated  Grant  Admlntstration  Pro- 
gram— an  E]q>eriment  in  Joint  Funding. 
GaD-7&-«0. 

Additlonany,  letter  reports  are  sum- 
marized including: 

OAO  comments  on  deferrals  and  proposed 
rescissions  of  fiscal  year  1976  budget  author- 
ity totaling  «63.2  million.  ACG-76-13. 

Release  of  $202.8  million  of  Impounded 
budget  authority  for  tbe  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  ACG-76-14. 

Release  of  Impounded  funds  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior's  Columbia  Basin 
Irrigation  Project.  ACCl-76-16. 

GAO  comments  on  propoaed  Impound- 
ments <^  $32.1  million  in  budget  authority 
for  tbe  Departments  of  Health.  Bdoeatian. 
and  Welfare;  and  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, ACG-76-16. 

Estimates  of  the  effects  on  tbe  price  of  first-  - 
class  postage  of  various  subeldlee  in  fiscal 
years  1876.  1877.  and  1878.  000-76-19, 

Information  on  cost-effectiveness  studies 
for  the  B-1  bomber.  PSAD-76-60. 

Impact  of  a  proposed  change  in  the  rate 
of  progress  payments  made  to  Department  ot . 
Defense  contractors.  PSAI>-'W-7.  •' 

Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency  declsloii  to 
close  its  Milwaukee,  Wlaeanatn,  fanrh  trfdoe. 
PPCD-76-^0. 

Reasonableness  of  estlmatee  of  tbe  ooet  to 
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UmUU   ii«w   wings   on   th*   C-5A   ttlrontt. 
P8AI>-76-18. 

Costs  of  ths  proposed  Toxlo  Substances 
Control  Act.  OPA-7B-13. 

Oovemment  Buy  American  policies  regard* 
lug  stainless  steel  tableware.  P8AD-76-40. 

Improvements  needed  In  Defense  Puel 
Supply  Center  procedures  to  assure  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  buys  petroleum  at 
fair  and  reasonable  prices.  PSAD-76-51, 
PSAD-76-52. 

Has  police  training  been  terminated  at  the 
US.  Army  School  of  the  Americas  In  Pa- 
nama? ID-78-27. 

Department  of  Defense  Implementation  of 
the  concept  of  line-item  control  of  contrac- 
tors' Independent  research  and  development 
and  bid  and  proposal  costs.  PSAD-78-64. 

Retirement  disability  benefits  paid  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  compensation 
paid  by  the  Veterans  Administration  to  re- 
tired general  and  flag  grade  officers.  MWI>- 
7»-47. 

Accuracy  and  completeness  of  1973  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  staff  memo  on 
Individualized  Science  Instructional  System. 
B4WD-76-78. 

Benefits  and  costs  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers' Big  Pine  Lake  Project.  RED-7»-27. 

Availability  of  surplus  military  Jeeps  for 
sale  to  the  public.  B-188492. 

Provisions  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Aot 
for  cutting  off  aid  and  loans  to  countries 
Involved  In  narcotics  trafflcklng.  B- 176096. 

Government  Printing  Office's  procurement 
procedures.  LCD-7S-409. 

Constituent's  problem  in  obtaining  the 
Federal  Register.  B- 114829. 

Cost  to  taxpayers  for  printing  tranacrlpts 
of  Presidential  tapes  submitted  to  the 
House   Judiciary   Conunlttee.    6-133209. 

Constituent's  complaints  about  distribu- 
tion of  the  Federal  RegUter.  B-156248. 

Information  on  print  orders  awarded  by 
the  Ctovernment  Printing  Qfflce.  B- 114829. 

How  the  Government  Printing  Office  han- 
dles requests  for  publications.  B-1 14829. 

The  Air  Force's  Medical  Materiel  Account- 
ing System  is  operating  in  accordance  with 
the  system  design  approved  by  the  Comp- 
troller  General.    PaMSD-76-35. 

Validity  of  exemptions  granted  Hewlett- 
Packard  Company  from  requirement  for  sub- 
mission of  certified  cost  or  pricing  data  In 
support  of  proposed  prices.  P8AD-7«-62. 

The  Department  of  Defense  needs  to  set 
quality  standards  for  X-ray  film  used  in 
military  hospitals.  MWD-76-75. 

The  Department  of  Defense  could  save 
money  and  fuel  by  shipping  cargo  on  sched- 
uled commercial  flights  Instead  of  using 
charter  flights.  LCD-76-214. 

Observations  on  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's centralized  travel  advance  and 
travel  payment  operations.  FOMSC-7e-38. 

Ways  to  improve  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration's program  of  paying  benefits 
to  disabled  workers.  MWD-7e-82. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
needs  to  determine  whether  an  accreditation 
or  lnq>ectlon  program  Is  necessary  to  Insure 
that  nongovernment  laboratories  provide  ac- 
curate, reliable,  and  objective  safety  and 
efficacy  data  on  pesticides.  RED-7e-63. 

The  Department  of  Defense  could  save 
about  $1.3  million  annually  by  using  Oov- 
enunent-owned,  rather  than  commercial 
warehouses  for  storing  household  goods  of 
mUltary  personnel  In  the  San  Franc i.-*co  and 
San  Antonio  areas.  LCD-76-210. 

The  Monthly  List  of  QAO  Reports 
and/or  copies  of  the  full  texts  are  avail- 
able from  the  UJ3.  General  Accounting 
Office,  room  4522.  441  Q  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20548.  Phone  (202* 
S7»-«241. 

Summaries  of  significant  legal  deci- 
sions and  advlsorjr  opinions  of  the  Comp- 
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troller  General  Issued  in  January  1976 
are  also  available  as  follows: 

Contractor's  Alleged  Misuse  of  Another 
Firm's  Proprietary  Data.  B-182991,  B-I82903. 

Revised  Cost  Data  Renders  Technical  Pro- 
posal Unacceptable.  B-1S3677. 

Surplus  Dealer  Entitled  to  Equality  with 
Manufacturer  In  Oovernment  Competition. 
B-183075. 

Agency  Held  to  Constructive  Notice  of 
Change  in  SBA  Size  Standard.  B- 184430. 

Use  of  Counterpart  Funds  by  Congres- 
sional Committee. 

Travel  Between  Home  and  Office  for  Vol- 
tmtary  Overtime  on  Non-Work  Days.  B- 
171969. 

Oovernment  Payment  of  Expenses  of  New 
Conununlty  Developers.  B-170971. 

Eligibility  for  Temporary  Quarters  Sub- 
sistence. B-184024. 

Use  of  Indirect  Cost  Rates  for  Sea  Grant 
Funds.  B-168371. 

If  you  need  further  information  re- 
garding these  or  other  decisions,  please 
caU  (202)  275-5028  or  write  to  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel.  UB.  General  Accounting 
Office.  Washington,  D.C.  20548. 
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HUMAN   RIGHTS  AND  DEMOCRACY 
IN  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  KOREA 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF   UXINOXB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1976 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Interna- 
tional Security  Assistance  Act  of  1976,  as 
just  reported  from  the  International 
Relations  Committee  contains  provisions 
for  the  termination  of  U.S.  military  as- 
sistance to  any  nation  which  persistently 
engages  in  gross  violations  of  human 
rights — as  determined  by  certain  inter- 
national organizations — unless  the  Presi- 
dent certifies  overriding  reasons  why  aid 
should  be  continued. 

There  has  been  considerable  discus- 
sion in  this  Congress  regarding  this  is- 
sue. I  beUeve  all  of  us  in  this  body  are 
concerned  about  the  protection  of  human 
rights  in  all  nations  and  would  like  to 
see  a  world  in  which  all  men  and  women 
enjoyed  the  same  rights  that  Americans 
have  secured  for  themselves. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  a  perceptive  essay  on  this 
question  in  relation  to  a  specific  nation, 
one  of  our  allies,  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

Mr.  Jeffrey  B.  Gaynor.  director  of  for- 
eign policy  studies  for  the  Heritage 
Foundation  and  Mr.  James  Streeter. 
legislative  assistant  to  Senator  Jamcs 
McClure,  are  the  authors  of  "Human 
Rights  and  Democracy  in  North  and 
South  Korea"  which  will  be  published 
this  month  by  the  Council  on  American 
Affairs  in  a  volume  entitled  "Korea  in 
the  World  Today."  I  might  add  that  this 
study  will  also  Include  chapters  by  Sen- 
ator Jake  Garn,  of  Utah,  and  Congress- 
man John  Murpht,  of  New  York. 

Gayner  and  Streeter  have  analj'zed  the 
issues  involved  in  this  long-standing 
controversy  and  have  compared  the 
status  of  human  rights  In  North  and 
South  Korea.  They  point  out  that  while 
the  South  Korean  Government  does  have 


some  restrictions  on  dvfl  liberties  the 
Government  of  North  Korea  on  the  other 
hand  is  probably  the  most  repressive  in 
the  world. 

I  believe  this  Is  a  timely,  careful,  and 
balanced  study  and  I  commend  it  to  oui 
colleagues: 
HtTMAK   Rights   and  Demockact   in  Nostr 

AKD  SOTTTH  KOREA 

(By  Jeffrey  B.  Oayner  and  James  Streeter) 
DfntoDucnoK 
In  the  summer  and  winter  of  1974  and 
agaUi  in  the  spring  and  summer  ot  1976  sub- 
committees of  the  House  International  Rela- 
tions Committee  held  a  series  of  bearings  on 
the  status  of  human  rights  In  Korea.  Even 
with  the  collapse  of  resistance  to  communist 
aggression  in  Indochina  and  the  shirt  in  stra- 
tegic analysis  to  Korea  as  a  potential  souroe 
of  major  power  confrontation,  the  major  In- 
terest In  the  Congress,  when  they  formally 
dealt  with  Korea,  continued  to  focus  upon 
the  issue  of  individual  liberty.  Similarly  tb» 
two  most  influential  newspapers  in  Washing- 
ton, the  Post  and  the  New  York  Timet,  as 
weU  as  the  great  television  network  troika 
have  also  provided  extensive  treatment  ot 
the  human  rights  Issues. 

I.  THE  NATmZ  or  INDIVIDT7AL  LIBESTT  IN  KOREA 

Various  terms  most  frequenUy  used  to  dis- 
cuss the  status  of  liberty  or  the  nature  of 
repressive  regimes  include  "human  rights." 
"civil  liberties."  "clvU  rights."  or  "polltloal 
prisoners."  All  but  the  first  of  these  terms  are 
usually  misleading  because  civil  rights  or  lib- 
erties consist  of  those  freedoms  explicitly 
guaranteed  by  the  respou-sible  governing  au- 
thority. Similarly,  most  countries,  whether 
North  or  South  Korea  or  the  Soviet  Union  or 
the  United  SUtes,  maintain  that  they  never 
imprison  people  simply  for  their  "polltioat 
beliefs "  but  instead  because  they  violated 
some  specific  law.  Only  "human  rights"  are 
sufficiently  vague  to  be  defined  in  a  univeraal 
and  arbitrary  manner. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Interna- 
tional Relations  Committee,  Donald  L.  Raa- 
ard  referred  to  questions  "regarding  human 
rights"  In  Korea  as  "principles  which  are  em- 
bodied In  our  Constitution,  and  in  the  lul- 
versal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights."  ^  In  a 
like  manner  various  church  groups  have 
taken  a  keen  Interest  In  developments  in  Ko- 
rea and  have  used  a  similar  standard  for 
Judging  the  actions  of  the  Park  government. 
Speaking  before  the  same  House  committee, 
the  President  of  the  National  Council  ot 
Churches,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Sterling  Cary  referred 
to  one  of  his  organization's  pronouncements 
that  even  more  broadly  stated:  "Denials  of 
rights  and  freedoms  that  inhere  In  mani 
worth  before  God  are  not  simply  a  crime 
against  humanity;  they  are  a  sin  against 
God."  He  then  proceeded  to  denounce  "the 
excessively  repressive  conduct  of  the  govem- 
ernment  of  President  Park." « 

Of  all  the  testimony  submitted  to  the 
Congress,  undoubtedly  the  most  detailed 
documentation  concerning  human  rights  In 
South  Kore*  was  presented  by  WUllam 
Butler,  an  attorney  acting  as  an  official  for 
Amnesty  International.  In  this  case  Butler 
accumulated  evidence  and  testimony  over  a 
period  of  two  weeks  in  Seoul.  He  received 
substantial  cooperation  from  the  govern- 
ment and  interviewed  numerous  dissidents 
In  Korea  and  attorneys  for  many  of  the  per- 
sons either  standing  trial  or  Imprisoned.  Hla 
report  clearly  demonstrated  that  In  numer- 
ous cases  persons  have  been  arreeted.  trtad. 
and  found  gxiUty  of  violating  the  enkargmoy 
decrees  Issued  by  Park  under  autborl^ 
granted  him  In  the  Yushln  Constltutton. 

In  bis  report  be  contended  that  be  hai 
numerous  stories  relating  the  use  of  tortUNk 
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liowBvcr,  "Spcclfle  «vMaioe  ...  of 
phyaleaUy  •"-*"—*.  •Kept  in  one  tnatanr». 
H  BMst  duneott  to  ted."' 

OveraU.  his  nport  cttad  a  totai  ot  1600 
•irests  over  a  peatad  of  two  years  for  iriuX 
tM  considered  political  crimes.  Of  ttaoM  ar- 
rested, 1100  were  then  "Incarcerated  m  drU- 
Un  and  miUtary  prisons  throaghont  the 
Republic  of  Korea."  * 

Thus  in  a  coxmtry  of  33  mlllton  a  rdatlTely 
small  number  of  people  are  Involved  In  the 
controversy  surrouading  the  deprivation  of 
human  ri^ts;  although  each  case  when 
depicted  by  an  IzKUvkltml  person  acquires  a 
very  compelling  human  dimension. 

Both  the  standards  used  to  Judge  the  gov- 
ernment in  Seoul  snd  the  list  of  abuses  of 
those  standards  derive  from  a  perspective  of 
events  in  the  United  States  which  has  a  two 
hundred  year,  somewhat  spotted,  tradition 
of  observing  her  own  BiU  of  Rights.  More- 
over, the  United  States  does  not  have  an 
enemy  nation  with  approximately  equal  mili- 
tary force  located  30  milee  from  Washington. 
Thus  the  most  basic  question  seldom 
squarely  faced  Is  whether  one  can  expect 
South  Korea  to  reflect  John  Stimrt  Mill's 
views  of  a  Uberal  democracy  given  the  exi- 
gencies of  their  present  and  historical  situa- 
tion. 

The  South  Koreans  wiU  point  out  that  the 
war  has  never  officially  ended  and  only  an 
vneasy  truce  prevents  a  restoratloa  of  hos- 
tUiUes.  They  note  that  during  the  American 
Civil  War  Lincoln  arbitrarily  suspended  the 
writ  of  habeas  eorptis  and  frequently 
stretched  or  ignored  other  portiocia  of  the 
American  Constitution.  Ifcve  racently  dur- 
ing World  War  n  the  American  government 
forcibly  interned  Amoican  dtlzena  of  Japs- 
nese  ancestry  with  no  legal  scruples.  And 
within  the  past  few  years  the  Brltlah  have 
enacted  an  Internment  poUcy  in  Ireland 
that  clearly  ran  counter  to  their  eomaon 
law  tradition.  President  Park  *««»»«— 1«'  has 
alluded  to  "a  grim  fact  of  modern  history. 
Democracy  is  like  a  plant  that  la  very  sen- 
sitive to  its  anvlnamMnt.  It  oamaot  grow 
the  same  In  every  aoU  and  in  every  eltanate."  • 

Naturally  rather  arbitrary  and  oonfllctlng 
Judgements  arise  over  the  particuilar  etrenm- 
stances  that  exist  on  the  Korean  r«w«TMf^l^ 
and  whet:ier  they  justify  the  maasuree  under- 
taken by  the  Park  government  In  reoent 
yeaim.  Rep.  Donald  Fraser,  Oudrmau  of  the 
House  subeommllUB  investigating  hnmnn 
rights  has  pointedly  aiked:  moea  the  Oor- 
emment  of  Korea  uadeneore  the  threat  from 
the  North  to  josttfy  the  deprtvatioB  of  hm- 
■an  rl^ta  npon  the  Korean  people?"  Re- 
iVonding  to  this  question  on  bduOf  of  tbe 
State  Department,  Hon.  FbiUp  C.  Hafetb.  As- 
(IMant  Secretary  of  State  for  Bast  Asian  and 
VaeUkc  Affairs  repUad  that  the  Korean  "per- 
ception of  the  threat"  is  "vaUd." 

Park's  own  personal  honesty  has  helped 
sustain  bis  broad  public  support.  In  an  arti- 
cle in  Foreign  PoHcg,  Sellg  Harrison  reflected 
on  the  Importance  of  Park's  personal  pres- 
tige: "The  saving  grace  for  Park  has  been 
a  degree  of  Insulation  from  attack  provided 
by  his  long-standing  reputation  as  a  man  of 
spartan  probity  who  has  avoided  personal 
corruption."*  One  may  well  question  Park's 
perception  of  the  situation,  but  he  appears 
motavlted  more  by  genuinely  nationalistic 
considerations  rather  than  the  pursuit  of 
personal  aggrandizement. 

n.    DEMOCRACT    IN    SOUTU    KOREA 

Rather  than  the  heavy  banded  seizing  of 
more  and  more  power  for  himself.  Park  has 
gone  to  the  people  on  five  separate  occasions 
and  received  t.^eir  vote  of  oonfldence.  This 
aspect  of  Park't  rule  b»s  never  been  suSd- 
enUy  examined.  The  basic  authority  that  Park 
has  used  in  order  to  restrain  some  groups 
from  publicly  opposing  the  government  have 
been  adopted  by  the  people  as  part  of  the  law 
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EXTENSEONS  OF  BJBMAIIK$ 

of  the  land.  PaA  himself  seemed  election  to 
the  <^ce  of  President  three  tlmea.  In  what 
even  his  critics  aclEnowledge  were  fairly  open 
democratle  Sections  Park  InltlaDy^  won  1^  a 
narrow  margin  of  cmly  XA%  of  the  vote  In 
10«8,  but  his  majorities  rose  to  1,1824)00  bi 
1067  and  «W.MO  la  1971. 

In  1972.  however,  he  dedared  martial  law, 
dissolved  the  National  Assembly  and  pro- 
mulgated the  Tushln  Constitution.  Even  in 
this  instance  he  took  his  case  before  the  peo- 
ple in  a  referendum  In  November,  1972.  in 
which  91.9%  of  the  electorate  participated. 
TtM  new  Constitution  received  KpiptvnX  tram. 
92.8%  of  the  Korean  voters.  Some  questloiis 
have  been  raised  about  the  nature  at  this 
election,  but  a  team  of  United  Nations  ob- 
servers declared  the  vote  a  fair  one. 

In  another  referendtun  on  this  same  con- 
stitution In  February.  1975.  80%  of  the  people 
participated  with  74%  expressing  supix)rt. 
Park  secured  overwhelming  approval  every- 
where In  the  country  except  the  major  dtles, 
such  as  Seoul,  where  a  majority  voted  against 
the  document. 

The  magnitude  of  the  majorities  and  sub- 
sequent events  in  Korea  indicate  that  most 
Koreans  approve  of  the  present  system  of  gov- 
ernment which  has  vested  much  greater  au- 
thority In  the  President.  Opponents  clearly 
exist,  but  they  constitute  a  minority  (tf  the 
I>eople.  The  new  democratic  party  and  other 
opposition  groups  now  hold  about  a  third 
of  the  seats  in  the  National  Assembly;  they 
strongly  criticize  some  of  the  government's 
poltdes  whUe  even  more  strongly  supporting 
a  free  Independent  South  Korea.  Newspapers 
also  do  not  hesitate  to  attack  the  govern- 
ment, though  Bome  have  been  restricted  on 
National  Security  grounds.  Thus  the  great 
democratic  dilemma  may  well  be  posed  in 
Korea  as  a  clear  majority  expresses  Its  demo- 
cratic win  by  voting  extraordinary  powers  on 
a  President  that  can  cpnstndn  open  political 
acttvlties,  for  the  sake  of  National  Security. 

Regardless  of  the  wishes  of  most  of  the 
people  of  South  Korea,  with  the  opposition 
centering  la  Seoul,  the  capital,  they  seem  to 
receive  a  disproportionate  amount  of  atten- 
tion. As  an  American  professor  of  Korean 
ancestry  has  testified,  "Korea  Is  a  very  elitist 
and  centralized  country,  and  when  you  talk 
about  politics  and  economy,  Seoul  is  reaUy 
the  center  of  it  and  it  is  reaUy  the  most  Im- 
portant area." '  Prof.  Franz  lOchael  has  re- 
ferred to  the  great  need  In  Korea  for  a  "re- 
ooncDlation  lietween  two  types  of  elites" — 
those  In  the  government  and  those  in  the  In- 
telligentsia.* The  Rev.  Mlchad  MciFadden, 
who  bes  ^jent  most  of  the  past  twenty  years 
m  a  rural  parish  in  Korea,  complains  that 
too  much  attention  has  gone  to  "the  in- 
telleotual  elite  mainly  in  Seoul."  This  has 
led  to  *^n  emotional  siunmary  of  dissident 
factions  and  elements"  dominating  discne- 
sion  of  Korea.  On  the  other  hand,  m  the 
countryside  where  76%  of  the  people  live 
"yon  find  most  of  the  people  for  PresMent 
Park  because  of  the  tremendous  economic 
gains  that  have  been  made  through  the  Sae- 
mual  Movement.  In  all  of  the  committee  re- 
ports that  I  have  read,  I  haven't  seen  one  bit 
of  emphasis  put  on  the  Saemaul  Move- 
ment."* 

Besides  the  Intellectual  dissent  against 
park  centered  in  Seoul,  the  capital  also  serves 
as  headquarters  for  the  main  opposition  poli- 
tical organteatlon — ^the  New  Democratic 
Party.  The  leader  of  this  party,  Kim  Young 
Sam,  rather  freely  attacks  President  Park, 
In  an  Interview  with  a  reporter  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  last  summer,  Klm 
agreed  that  "as  a  result  (of  the  Communist 
victory  in  Indochina),  we  have  engaged  In 
leas  crltldsm,  tmt  we  remain  \mchauged  in 
oar  aim  of  obtaining  the  restoration  of  demo- 
eney  .  . .  and  more  freedom."  He  stated  that 
"Tbe  government  diouMl  stop  oppressing  the 
people  sad  shKHild  let  thetn  sv^port  the 
goMnaisBt  vohmtarUy,  with  ttielr  ama 
minds  and  hearts,  and  should  let  the  peo- 
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pie  devote  their  lives  to  tbt  cause  of  the 
nation  of  their  own  will."" 

Other  opposltton  parttes  also  ezlBt  which 
attack  Park  and  his  policies,  such  as  the 
Democratic  Unification  Party,  headed  by 
Tang  El  Dong.  But  even  before  Park  as- 
sumed extraordinary  j^wers  his  opponents 
have  spent  more  time  flghtlrxg  among  them- 
selves than  uniting  to  form  a  viable  poli- 
tical alternative  to  Park. 

Given  the  circumstances  In  Korea,  as  a 
farmer  American  Foreign  Service  officer  and 
staff  member  of  the  CouncU  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions has  written.  "The  mere  fact  of  the 
existence  of  a  democratic  opposition  In  Korea 
Is  a  success  story."" 

m.   THX   MATOBK   OV  THX   MOKTH   XOBXAJT 

eovnunoivT 

IronlcaHy,  one  of  the  main  defenders  of 
democracy  In  South  Korea  Is  n«me  other 
than  the  North  Korea  President  Klm  II  Sung. 
Re  has  maintained  that  prior  to  the  restora- 
tion of  discussions  with  South  Korea,  the 
Park  government  must  restore  democracy.  In 
an  interview  with  the  Tokyo  dally  liminiehi 
Shimtmn,  Kim  argued:  "If  they  really  want 
to  achieve  Datlonal  reunification  tbey  tfiooM 
not  arrest  citizens  working  for  democracy 
and  keep  them  in  Jail."  The  struggle  between 
the  two  sections  of  Korea,  aeeordlng  to  Kim, 
"is  a  struggle  between  patriots  and  traitors. 
not  a  struggle  between  communism  uid  de- 
mocracy." " 

The  comments  by  Kim  H  Sung  and  the  na- 
ture of  his  government  help  bring  a  sense 
of  proportion  to  the  question  of  human  rights 
and  democracy  in  Korea.  In  a  oover  story 
last  year  in  the  Far  Eattem  Economic  Re- 
view devoted  to  North  Korea,  the  authors 
concluded  that  "no  matter  how  authorita- 
rian Park's  administration  may  be,  it  Is  the 
personification  of  perfect  democrary  com- 
pared with  the  Byzantine  power-play  in  her- 
metlcaUy  sealed  Pyongyang."  ^ 

Rough  parallels  exist  between  the  two 
countries  that  do  prove  quite  iUuminatlng. 
While  Park  has  ruled  the  South  for  the  past 
16  years  and  been  elected  three  times  to 
office,  KUn  n  Sung  has  been  tbe  only  ruler 
of  North  Korea  since  its  founding  m  1945 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Only 
Enver  Hoxha  in.  Albania  and  nto  in  Tugo- 
Blavla  have  ruled  longer  than  Klm  in  the 
communist  world.  Khn  has  never  stood  for 
an  open  election  but  instead  has  simply 
maintained  power  throxi^  rigid  control  over 
the  communist  apparatus  tn  the  country. 

WhUe  Park  has  foresworn  personal  adula- 
tion, Klm  htts  consciously  created  a  person- 
ality cult  about  himself  that  even  siupasses 
that  accorded  Mao  Tse-tung  at  the  height  of 
the  Chinese  cultural  revolutian.  Moreover,  he 
has  been  credited  wi*^h  the  ability  "to  fly  over 
the  sky  at  wiU  by  utUlsing  a  method  to  con- 
tract space."  " 

Rather  than  establlddng  role  acconBng  to 
Marxian  principles,  Klm  has  devtiqped  nep- 
otism to  an  extent  never  before  wtm.  in  the 
coHsmunlst  world.  Not  only  has  Kim  groomed 
his  son,  Kim  Jung  II  for  the  number  two 
spot  in  the  government,  but  his  younger 
brother  holds  the  sixth  position  In  the  poUt- 
buro.  More  broadly  the  governing  apparatus 
resembles  something  of  a  monarchy:  Kim's 
second  wife  Is  chairman  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Women's  League. 

"Vice  President  Kany  Tong  Wook  is  Kim's 
grandfather-in-Iaw.  A  female  cousin,  Kim 
Jung  Sook,  is  deputy  chairman  of  the  North 
Korean  Labour  Federation.  ECer  husband  is 
Huh  Dam,  a  prominent  figure  In  the  Central 
Committee  and  a  Cabinet  Member.  Her  sister 
is  Kim  Sin  Sook.  deputy  director  of  the  ideo- 
logical InsUtute  of  National  Social  Science 
Research.  This  woman's  husband  is  Yang 
Hynng  Sup.  a  Central  Oonunlttee  member, 
FoUttniro  candidate,  and  KWP  secretary  f  or 
ideology."  ^  ■ 

13>e  rigid  authoritarian  regime  of  Kim  has 
intruded  into  every  aq>ect  of  the  people's 
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Uvea  in  North  Korea.  Prlvftte  property  h»s 
b«ea  nearly  aboUshed.  Th*  OoTenunant  has 
suppressed  tbe  practice  of  Buddhism.  Oonfu- 
clanlsm,  Christianity  and  animism.  In  order 
to  break  up  the  ancient  family  traditions  In 
Korea  tbe  lineage  records  have  been  burned. 
Previous  forms  of  culture  have  been  replaced 
with  tbe  revolutionary  opera  which  simply 
further  reinforces  the  reigning  ideology.  In 
the  antl-Amerlcan  opera  "A  True  Daughter" 
the  heroine  Is  a  Korean  war  nurae  whoee 
dying  words  are.  "Comrade  party  cell  chair- 
man, here's  my  monthly  party  fee."  **  A  mix- 
ture of  class  hatred  and  adulation  for  Kim 
n  Sung  dominates  all  torma  of  theater  In 
North  Korea. 

Tbe  enormous  dose  of  Ideology  impregnat- 
ing alt  aspects  of  society  has  lead  to  an  ex- 
tremely sterile  existence  in  North  Korea  and 
effectively  thwarted  any  substantial  eco- 
nomic progress.  Thus  even  though  the 
northern  half  of  Korea  has  abundant  natural 
resources  compared  to  the  south,  they  have 
continued  to  fall  further  and  further  behind 
economically. 

Tbua  In  the  status  of  both  liberty  aud 
economic  advancement  the  gap  between  the 
North  and  the  South  grows  wider.  However, 
In  hearings  on  human  rights  and  wire  and 
television  reporting  on  Korea,  mention  Is  sel- 
dom nuMle  of  the  situation  In  North  Korea 
compared  to  the  South. 
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TESTIMONY  GIVEN  BEFORE  THE 
SUBCX)MMnTEE  ON  THE  H.\NDI- 
CAPPED 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  J.  DODO 

or  CONNCCnciTT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1978 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 
I  include  In  the  Record  the  text  of  testi- 
mony which  I  gave  yesterday  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped  of 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

The  subcommittee  is  holding  a  series 
of  oversight  hearings  on  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973  in  order  to  determine  If 
the  act  needs  amending  to  protect  the 
handicapped  from  job  dlscrlmlnati<m  by 
P^eral  contractors,  entitles  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance,  and  the 
Federal  Government  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  investigations  have 
clearly  demonstrated  to  me  the  need  to 
amend  this  act,  and  therefore,  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  give  thLs  matter  their 
consideration. 

The  text  follows: 

SrATEMKNT     OF     U.S.     Rci'SESENTATIVX     CXIBIS- 

TOPHEB  J.  Dooo  Before  the  Si/BcoMMrrrxE 

ON  THx  Handicapped  or  the  Senate  Com- 

MrrrKC  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

Good  morning:  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
allowing  me  to  testify  before  you  this  morn- 
ing, on  the  BehabUitatlon  Act  of  1973,  spe- 
clflcally  the  civil  rights  provisions  of  this 
legislation — sections   501,   603.   and   504. 

It  is  my  belief  that  we  as  a  nation  have 
been  grossly  negligent  in  falling  to  act  to 
eradicate  the  barriers  of  discrimination  which 
the  mentally  aud  physically  disabled  face  In 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors  of  our 
society. 

The  RehabUltatlon  Act  of  1973  stands  as 
an  affirmative  step  by  the  Congress  to  remove 
these  discriminatory  barriers  at  least  from 
the  Federal  Oovemment,  Federal  contractors, 
and  recipients  of  Federal  ffnancial  assistance. 

However,  we  must  go  beyond  the  protec- 
tions afforded  tbe  handicapped  In  the  Re- 
habilitation Act,  and  prohibit  private  dis- 
crimination in  the  areas  of  employment, 
architecture,  housing,  and  transportation. 

To  this  end,  last  year  I  Introduced  legisla- 
tion to  prohibit  discrimination  against  the 
mentally  and  physically  disabled  In  housing 
and  employment,  and  last  fall  conducted  an 
extensive  hearing  on  private  employment 
discrimination  to  develop  a  background  rec- 
ord of  the  problems  tluit  the  handicapped 
face  in  this  area. 

I  have  requested,  and  will  contmue  to  work 
for  hearings  before  tbe  House  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  ClvU  and  Constitutional 
Rights,  to  which  I  belong,  on  discrimination 
against  the  mentally  and  physically  disabled 
In  the  areas  of  housing  and  emplojrment. 

Unfortunately,  even  with  the  dvU  rights 
provisions  already  enacted  by  Congress  In 
the  RebabUlUtlon  Act  of  1975  specifically 
sections  501,  603,  and  604,  there  has  been 
little  elimination  of  discrimination  against 
the  handicapped.  This  Is  a  result  of  (1)  an 
utter  lack  of  enforcement  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  these  sections  and  (2)  the 
faUure  of  these  laws  to  provide  adequate 
complaint  procedures  and  penalties  so  as 
to  Insure  compliance  with  them. 

At  my  request,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  undertook  a  study  of  the  implementa- 
tion of  sections  503  and  604  of  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1973.  This  report  issued  last 
Aug^ust,  disclosed  that  three  years  after  en- 
actment there  has  been  minimal  enforce- 
ment of  section  603,  and  that  no  enforce- 
ment mechanism  has  yet  been  devised  by  the 
executive  branch  to  implement  section  604. 

As  you  know,  section  603  requires  all  Fed- 
eral contractors  with  contracts  in  excess  of 
$25,000  to  take  afSrmative  action  regarding 
employment  of  the  handicapped.  Section  604 
prohibit!)  discrimination  against  an  other- 
wise qualified  handicapped  individual  by  any 
recipient  of  Federal  financial  assistance. 

It  Is  a  disturbing  and  disheartening  com- 
mentary on  the  commitment  of  the  execu- 
tive bnmch  to  civil  rights  for  the  handi- 
capped that  the  President  can  expediently 
devise    an    executive   order   making    major 
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changes  In  the  Intelligence  operations  ta. 
this  country,  but  be  unable  or  unwIlUag  t» 
issue  an  executive  order  to  prorlde  an  ea- 
foroement  mechanism  for  section  604. 

Besides  the  only  recent  preparation  by 
HKW  to  Issue  proposed  regulations  regarding 
section  604'a  application  to  its  programs, 
there  has  been  no  positive  action  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  enforce  section  504  since 
its  enactment. 

It  V>ok  a  letter  from  five  Members  of  Con- 
gress specifically  requesting  action  to  en- 
force section  604,  for  the  White  House  to 
even  recognize  there  were  problems  In  ths 
enforcement  of  section  504. 

After  agreeing  with  us  that  the  Federal 
Government  had  failed  In  Its  clvU  rights  re- 
sponsibilities toward  the  handicapped,  the 
White  House  then  Informed  me  it  was  be- 
ginning work  on  an  executive  order  to  cor- 
rect these  enforcement  deficiencies. 

Tet  more  months  have  passed  since  that 
exchange,  and  despite  repeated  followup  with 
the  White  House,  there  still  Is  no  executive 
order. 

And  while  some  of  the  indications  from 
the  White  House  sovtnd  promising  I  seriously 
question  whether  It  would  be  responsible 
for  us  In  the  Congress  to  let  the  clvU  rights 
of  the  handicapped  rest  on  either  promising 
rumors,  or  administrative  inertia  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch. 

The  executive  has  Ignored  the  will  of 
Congress  as  expressed  In  section  504,  and  has 
taken  advantage  of  the  lack  of  specific  en- 
forcement mechanism  in  the  act  to  sit  back 
and  do  nothing  for  three  years. 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  your  subcommit- 
tee U  presently  conducting  oversight  hear- 
mgs  on  the  Rehabilitation  Act,  I  would  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  perhaps  the  most 
effective  way  to  Insure  that  the  mandate 
against  discrimination  Is  carried  out  in  sec- 
tion 504.  Is  to  amend  the  act. 

I  would  suggest  an  amendment  to  provide 
a  specific  procedure  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  rights  afforded  the  handicapped  under 
this  section,  simUar  to  the  enforcement 
mechanism  provided  by  section  2000d(l)  of 
title  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964, 

Section  2000d(l)  states  that  each  Federal 
department  and  agency  which  is  empowered 
to  extend  Federal  financial  assistance  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  effectuate  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2000d  of  the  title  which 
prohibits  discrimination  by  recipients  of 
Federal  financial  assistance. 

Compliance  is  effected  by  termination  of 
or  refusal  to  grant  assistance  where  there 
Is  a  finding  made  on  the  record,  after  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing,  of  faUive  to  comply 
with  such  a  non-dlscrlmlnation  requirement. 
However,  no  action  may  be  taken  by  any 
agency,  untU  it  has  been  determined  that 
compliance  cannot  be  secured  by  volimtary 
means. 

M^lle  it  Is  true  that  termination  of  funds 
has  been  very  Infrequent  under  title  VI,  the 
real  strength  of  the  enforcement  mechanism 
Is  the  deterrent  effect  it  provides  by  its  very 
existence,  as  well  as  the  strides  made  in  the 
voluntary  compliance  stage  of  the  enforce- 
ment procedure. 

While  I  beUeve  that  the  rights  of  the 
handicapped  can  be  effectively  provided  for 
through  a  mechanism  modeled  on  title  VI. 
I  would  strongly  urge  you  not  to  exclude 
employment  practices  from  the  coverage  of 
section  504. 

Eradication  of  barriers  of  discrimination 
against  the  handicapped  in  emplojrment  is 
essential  to  the  handicapped  assuming  their 
proper  place  In  society.  Further,  Inclusion 
of  employment  within  the  ambit  of  section 
604  is  all  the  more  crucial,  since  the  handi- 
capped are  presently  not  afforded  protection 
under  Federal  law  against  private  discrimi- 
nation In  this  area. 

One  additional  point  with  regard  to  the  en- 
forcement mechanism  of  section  604,  I  be- 
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heve  that  there  should  be  Included  a  provi- 
sion for  the  right  of  an  Individual  to  bring 
a  private  action  for  a  section  504  violation. 

Such  a  right  has  been  read  into  title  VI 
by  the  court  undoubtedly  as  a  result  of  Its 
recognition  that  even  with  a  statutory  en- 
forcement mechanism,  to  rely  entirely  on  the 
executive  branch  fbr  the  protection  of  one's 
civil  rights  In  these  days  of  bureaucratic 
quagmires  can  also  render  one's  rights  Ulu- 
sory  at  best. 

One  additional  suggestion,  I  would  like  to 
make  regarding  section  604  Is  that  it  be 
amended  to  specifically  provide  that  Federal 
financial  asslstancS  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  Includes  Federal  revenue  sharing 
funds. 

The  Revenue  Sharing  Act  prohibits  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  raoe.  religion, 
colw,  and  national  origin  by  reolplents  of 
federal  financial  assistance,  and  the  regula- 
tions set  up  a  mechanism  of  enforcement  of 
these  prohibitions. 

Basically  the  coverage  of  the  antl-dlscrlm- 
Inatlon  prohibition  of  the  Revenue  Bharlng 
Act  tracks  the  language  of  title  VI.  While  It 
is  true  that  section  504  was  not  enacted  untU 
a  year  after  the  Revenue  Sharing  Act  was 
passed,  you  wlU  undoubtedly  agree  with  me 
that  section  604  on  Its  face  should  be  read 
to  cover  revenue  Sharing  funds. 

Unfortunately,  the  director  of  the  office 
of  revenue  rtiarlng  refused  In  hearings  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  CivU  and  Oraistl- 
tutlonal  Rights  to  recognise  section  604*8 
applicabUity  to  revenue  sharing  funds.  As  a 
result,  the  report  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Constitutional 
Rights  to  the  Hoxtse  Oovemment  Operations 
C<Hnmlttee  on  the  CivU  Rights  AqMcts  of 
Revenue  Sharing,  teoommends  that  the  act 
be  amended  to  taring  the  antl-discrlmlnatlon 
provisions  Into  line  with  tbe  mandate  of 
section  604. 

HopefiUly  the  House  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  wHl  act  positively  to  ensure 
the  rights  of  the  handlciQ>ped  In  this  area. 
However,  given  the  wide-ranging  iises  of 
these  revenue  sharing  funds,  such  as  for 
capital  Improvements,  polios  and  fire  protec- 
tion etc.,  and  the  resultant  Inonased  rights 
of  the  handlci4>ped  if  these  rights  are  rec- 
ognized as  within  the  ambit  of  section  604, 
It  seems  as  desirable  to  amend  section  604, 
to  ^ecifically  provide  that  revenue  sharing 
funds  are  to  be  Included  in  Its  coverage. 

A  further  personal  experience  of  mine  un- 
derscored the  failure  of  the  executive  agen- 
cies to  take  the  clvU  rights  laws  of  the 
handicapped  seriously,  and  pointed  out  what 
I  regard  as  another  section  of  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  which  would  benefit  from 
strengthening — section  601. 

Last  S^tember  when  I  conducted  a  meet- 
ing in  my  office  between  representatives  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  and 
the  State  Department  concerning  the  State 
Department's  exclusion  of  the  handicapped 
from  employment  In  the  foreign  service.  The 
State  Department  has  refused  to  hire  the 
blind  as  regular  foreign  service  officers. 

What  recourse  does  a  blind  person  who 
wants  to  work  In  foreign  service  have?  Under 
present  law  the  only  protection  afforded  the 
handicapped  vis  a  vis  the  federal  government 
Is  section  501  of  the  RehabUltatlon  Act.  How- 
ever, the  coverage  of  501,  as  weU  as  the  lack 
of  a  true  enforcement  mechanism  renders 
it  a  statute  of  limited  application,  as  well 
as  one  of  limited  effectiveness. 

Section  601  establishes  an  Interagency 
committee  on  handicapped  employees  to  fur- 
ther the  goals  of  the  handlei^iped  within 
the  federal  government.  Further.  It  requires 
submission  of  yearly  affirmative  anttgn  plans 
by  each  executive  agency  tar  the  hiring, 
placement,  and  advancement  of  handicapped 
individuals  in  such  department,  agency  or 
instrumentality. 

However,  there  exists  no  strong  enforce- 
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ment  provisions  In  section  601.  which  may 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  an  agency  fallli>g 
to  submit  or  follow  their  plan.  Purtherm<»e, 
the  mteoragmcy  oommmee  Itself  Is  now  op- 
erating within  the  Civil  Service  Cunmlssloa 
without  a  separate  budget  of  Its  own. 

Thus,  501,  Is  a  paper  pushing  operatlCHi 
with  the  agencies  free  under  the  present 
statute  to  simply  Ignore  the  ccanmisslon. 
With  the  State  Department,  for  example,  the 
only  means  of  proceeding  for  the  oomnUssicHi 
Is  to  suggest  certain  affirmative  actkm 
steps — It  cannot  require  anything.  Further 
there  Is  no  provision  for  an  aggrieved  em- 
ployee or  applicant  to  bring  a  c<Mnplalnt  as 
exists  under  section  717  of  title  VII. 

In  atCet  to  make  section  501  an  effective 
guarantee  of  cIvU  rights  of  the  handicapped 
In  federal  en^iloyment,  I  urge  the  commit- 
tee to  amend  this  section  to  give  it  the 
"teeth"  I  have  mentioned  It  now  lacks. 

At  the  present  time,  the  White  House  ap- 
pettfs  to  be  moving  ahead  positively  In  Its 
planning  for  the  White  House  Conference 
on  the  Handicapped,  to  he  held  this  Decem- 
ber. This  gatlierhig,  which  Is  being  held  to 
furthM^  this  Nation's  endeavors  to  I>etter 
help  Its  handicapped  dtlsens  help  them- 
selves, is  mandated  liy  PJj.  08-616. 

Begrettably.  the  executive  branch  has 
failed  to  provide  an  equal  commitment  of 
effort  to  enforcement  of  section  604,  section 
503,  and  section  501  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973.  And  to  accord  the  handicapped 
a  right,  but  to  fau  to  provide  an  effective 
means  of  enforcement  of  this  right,  is  to  faU 
to  give  any  right  at  aU. 

What  this  administration,  and  many  peo- 
ple In  this  country,  faU  to  realize,  is  tliat 
tbe  way  the  disabled  wlU  assume  a  mean- 
ingful, productive  role  In  our  society  wUl 
only  be  through  the  removal  of  tlie  barrier 
which  "shut  them  out"  from  tbe  rest  of  the 
world. 

You  Imow  and  I  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  handicapped  pec^le  of  this  Nation  are 
capable  of  working  In  all  sectors  of  the  la- 
iKV  market,  and  that  tbioy  are  as  capable 
as  many  without  handicaps  to  excel  In  many 
occupations.  Certainly  the  handicapped  peo- 
ple in  this  room  today,  and  throughout  the 
United  States,  know  this  is  the  case. 

It  Is  not  the  physical  or  mental  handicaps 
of  these  pe<9le  which  holds  them  back  from 
such  whoUy  productive  lives  today.  Rather 
It  Is  tbe  discriminatory  barriers  thrown  In 
their  way  by  the  misinformed  prejudices  of 
so-called  "normal"  citizens;  by  the  legal 
prohibitions  incorporated  In  unfair  housing 
or  aonlng  ordinances;  by  the  physical  ob- 
stacles erected  by  Insensitive  architects, 
builders,  and  transportation  planners;  and 
by  the  lack  of  commitment  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal,  State  and  local  governments  to 
protect  their  rights. 

In  this,  our  Bicentennial  Year,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  it  is  appropriate  and  important 
that  this  Congress  re-affirm  tills  Nation's 
commitment  to  protect  and  guarantee  these 
rights. 

I  think  Congress  should  do  so  by  ensuring 
that  the  laws  for  the  handicapped  which 
already  exist  are  vigorotisly  enforced,  and 
by  strengthening  and  expanding  these  laws 
further  to  provide  even  greater  protections 
for  the  rights  of  the  liandlcapped. 

Not  only  should  the  Federal  Government 
strive  mightily  to  "put  Its  own  house  In 
order"  to  afford  the  handicapped  tbe  rights 
which  they  deserve  and  other  Americans  al- 
ready enjoy  fiUly.  The  Government  should 
expand  its  efforts  Into  tbe  private  sector  to 
remove  this  discrimination  as  It  exists  in 
non-Federal  settings. 

I  respectfuUy  suggest  that  tbe  amend- 
ments which  I  have  talked  about  today  wUl 
go  an  Important  first  step  forward  toward 
this  reaffirmation  of  our  Government's  com- 
mitment to  equal  rights  for  Its  handicapped 
citizens,  I  urge  their  Inclusion  in  whatever 
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legislation  yotir  committee  formulates,  Mr. 
Clialnnan.  and  I  thank  you  In  advance 
for  your  consideration  of  them. 


WHO'S  BRIBINO  WHO? 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1976 

Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  reaction  to  alleged  payoffs 
by  Lockheed  to  officials  and  politicians 
in  various  foreign  countries  demands 
that  certain  questions  be  raised.  The 
first  is:  Who  is  bribing  whom? 

This  question  was,  in  effect,  answered 
by  Patrick  Buchanan  In  a  column  ap- 
pearing in  the  Chicago  Tribune  on  Feb- 
ruary 17, 1976,  when  he  said: 

Another  question  arises  with  respect  to 
the  Washington  double  standard:  Why  is  an 
action  either  Ignored  or  haUed  as  enlightened 
policy  when  done  by  the  Government,  but 
denounced  as  unethical  when  done  by  an 
American  company? 

C(Mislder  the  reaction  to  the  alleged 
Lockheed  payoffs,  as  described  by  Mr. 
Buehanan: 

There  are  argiunents  on  Lockheed's  behalf. 
Quite  obviously,  •eioepace  executives  did  not 
travel  to  the  capitals  of  the  non-Communist 
world  aSUng  local  p<flltlcUns  and  officials  to 
partake  of  Loclcheed's  cash.  These  gentlemen 
were,  Uterally,  sluulen  down.  Ttiey  were  told 
greasing  the  palms  of  local  bigwigs  was  a  nec- 
essary condition  of  doing  business.  No  tlckee, 
no  laundry.  By  complying,  Lockheed  got  tbe 
orders,  saved  the  cranpany  and  kept  thou- 
sands of  their  people  off  unemployment  and 
relief  rolls. 

This  is  not  a  brief  for  brU>ery;  It  is  an 
argument  for  understanding.  American  busi- 
nessmen traveling  abroad  are  either  selling 
the  products  of  American  wotkerB,  or  buying 
resources  to  run  the  TJJB.  economy.  They  do 
not  draw  up  the  rules  locally;  they  play  by 
them  or  not  at  all. 

Official  Washington  Is,  as  usual,  officially 
horrified.  Dr.  Arthur  Bums  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  believes  bribery  of  foreign  officials 
on  foreign  soil  should  be  made  a  federal 
crime.  The  President  Is  calling  for  a  blue- 
ribbon  panel  to  investigate. 

Ron  Nessen  Is  especlaUy  incensed.  Lock- 
heed, he  suggests,  may  be  denied  the  right 
to  bid  on  futiire  government  contracts. 

Here,  surely,  Is  a  clever  Idea.  The  Congress 
has  guaranteed  (250  million  in  loans  to  Lock- 
heed. Now,  Nessen  suggests  the  aerospace 
giant  be  frozen  out  of  the  government  mar- 
ket, which  would  mean  rapid  bankruptcy, 
forfeiture  of  the  loans,  llqiUdation  of  assets, 
huge  losses  to  United  States  stockholders  and 
wholesale  aerospace  unemployment. 

Notice  the  cavalier  manner  with  which 
a  great  American  company  and  its  em- 
ployees is  treated  by  official  Washing- 
ton in  its  mad  dash  to  denounce  im- 
ethical  practices.  But,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  before,  if  payoffs  to  foreign 
officials  to  gain  favor  are  unethical,  then 
why  the  strange  silence  regarding  the 
more  than  $300  billion  in  foreign  aid 
given  to  foreign  officials  by  our  Gov- 
ernment since  1946?  If  foreign  aid  is 
not  a  payment  to  gain  favor  with  for- 
em  governments,  what  is  It? 

Not  only  is  this  outrageous  double 
standard  applied  In  the  case  of  foreign 
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aid,  but  also  when  any  alleged  unethi- 
cal activity  arises  with  respect  to  Con- 
gress. As  Mr.  Buchanan  fiirther  dis- 
scribes: 

We  have  no  obligation  la  the  U.S.  to 
clean  up  politics  in  Tokyo  or  The  Nether- 
lands. We  do,  however,  have  a  duty  to  root 
out  corruption  In  the  U.S.  In  that  light,  one 


must  be  less  Impressed  with  Frank  Church's 
enthusiasm  for  exposing  Lockheed  payments 
abrocMl  than  with  Congress'  lassitude  in 
inrestlgating  Illegal  corporate  contributions 
and  payoffs  on  Capitol  Hill. 

When  Is  the  Senate  Ethics  Committee  go- 
ing to  begin  looking  actively  Into  cash  pay- 
ments by  Gulf  OH  to  the  Senate  minority 
leader,  members  of  the  Watergate  Committee 


and  two  Democratic  candidates  for  President 
of  the  United  SUtas? 

If  ofBclal  Washington  expects  to 
have  any  credibility  with  respect  to  un- 
ethical practices,  it  had  better  put  its 
own  house  in  order  before  denouncing 
American  companies  which  have  done 
nothing  illegal. 


SE^ATE—Tuesday,  March  2,  1976 


The  Senate  met  at  12  meridian  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Jamis  B. 
Allen,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Alabama. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRATIR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  God.  who  changest  not.  we 
submit  our  changing  scene  to  Thy  high- 
er rulership.  In  days  of  uncertainty,  keep 
us  ever  sure  of  Thee.  In  days  which  are 
dark,  be  our  Light  and  our  Guide.  In  days 
of  waiting  keep  us  strong  in  spirit.  In 
days  when  we  must  act,  help  us  to  act  in 
accordance  with  Thy  law.  Here  may  we 
love  the  Lord  our  God  with  our  whole 
mind  and  soul  and  strength,  and  seek 
ever  to  know  and  do  Thy  will. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name,  we  pray. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT   OP    ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT  PRO    TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PHE.SIDENT  r*0  TXUPOK£. 

Washington,  D.C..  March  2,  1976. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  James  B. 
AU.EN,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during 
my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE    JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day. March  1.  1976.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Nelson).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  allo- 
cated to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  the  assistant  majority 
leader.  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  be  divided 
between  Senators  Eagleton  and  Clark 
and  that  the  order  allocating  time  to 
Senators  Eagleton  and  Clark  precede 
the  order  for  the  recognition  of  Senator 
Gary  Hart. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  LEGISLATIVE 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1976 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  646, 
House  Joint  Resolution  811. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

A  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  811)  malting 
supplemental  appropriations  tor  the  legisla- 
tive branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  with  an. 
amendment,  as  fc^ws : 

On  page  2.  beginning  with  line  1.  insert 
the  following: 

SENATE 

ADMINI3TRATTVE    PROVISION 

(a)  The  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper 
may  fix  the  compensation  of  the  Procure- 
ment Olllcer,  Auditor,  and  Deputy  Sergeant 
at  Arms  at  not  to  exceed  $39,909  per  annum. 
This  subsection  does  not  supersede  (1)  any 
provision  of  an  order  of  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  authorizing  a  higher 
rate  of  compensation,  and  (2)  any  authority 
of  the  President  pro  tempore  to  adjust  the 
rate  of  compensation  referred  to  in  this  sub- 
section under  section  4  of  the  Federal  Pay 
Comparability  Act  of  1970. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  take  eHect  on 
January  1,  1976.  and.  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  any  Increase  in  com- 
pensation made  under  authority  of  such  sub- 
section may  take  effect  on  that  date  or  any 
date  thereafter  as  prescribed  by  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  and  Do<M-keeper  at  the  time  of  mak- 
ing such  increase. 


(c)  E/Tectlve  on  the  date  of  the  e;iactment 
of  this  resolution  the  title  of  the  Procure- 
ment Officer.  Auditor,  and  Deputy  Sergeant 
at  Arms  Is  changed  to  Deputy  Sergeant  at 
Arms  and  Doorkeeper. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  House 
Joint  Resolution  811  makes  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  for  the  legislative 
branch  amounting  to  $33  million  in  order 
to  complete  the  construction  ot  the 
Library  of  Congress  James  Madison 
Memorial  Building.  The  committee  rec- 
ommends approval  of  the  full  $33  mil- 
lion and  has  also  inserted  an  administra- 
tive provision  tliat  would  retitle  the  posi- 
tion of  tlie  DeiJuty  Sergeant  at  Arms  and 
increase  the  maximum  salary  of  the  posi- 
tion from  $35,298  to  $39,909. 

With  regard  to  the  committee's 
amendment,  the  position  of  Deputy  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  has  not  been  adjusted. 
except  for  the  general  pay  raises  for  in- 
flation, since  1955.  During  that  time  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Office  of  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  have  been  greatly  ex- 
panded, as  the  Senate  has  Installed  a 
computer  system  and  enlarged  the  other 
ser\ice  responsibilities  of  that  Office. 
These  expansions  over  the  intervening 
20-odd  years  have  tripled  the  number 
of  employees  in  the  Office  of  the  Sergeant 
at  Aims  and  has  increased  the  funds  ap- 
proved to  that  Office  by  more  than  10 
times  and  impact  heavily  on  the  Deputy 
Sergeant  at  Arms,  who  has  the  procur- 
ing and  auditing  duties.  Let  me  add 
that  in  no  way  will  the  duties  of  the 
Deputy  be  modified  by  the  simplification 
of  the  position  title.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  the  change  in  title  and  in  an- 
nual salary  is  both  obvious  and  war- 
ranted. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress James  Madison  Memorial  Build- 
ing. Construction  commenced  on  this 
building  in  1971  imder  a  three-pliase 
program  for  which  $90  million  was  au- 
thorized and  appropriated.  However,  it 
was  subsequently  decided  to  finish  the 
interior  of  the  building  as  phase  IV. 
Competitive  bids  were  opened  on  July 
23,  1975,  for  phase  IV  and  it  was  deter- 
mhied  that  an  additional  $33  million 
would  be  required  to  complete  the  build- 
ing. 

The  committee  was  informed  that  there 
is  some  $44  million  of  the  $90  million  al- 
ready appropriated  available  for  phase 
rv  and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  has 
provided  some  alternatives  for  awarding 
a  bid  within  that  amount.  However,  these 
are  merely  schemes  that  would  for  exam- 
ple, postpone  the  finishing  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  floors  of  the  bidlding.  So  It  Is 
the  conclusion  of  the  committee  that 
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the  additional  $33  million  must  and 
should  be  allowed. 

There  is  detail  of  the  additional  eosts 
in  the  committee's  rqxtrt  and  ife  dwald 
be  noted  that  approximately  $16  mflUm 
of  this  additional  amount  is  for  woifc  not 
included  in  the  orislnal  ctmstruetian  pro- 
gram. For  example,  at  the  time  the  otUt- 
inal  plans  were  drawn  water  daraase  to 
the  great  national  coUeetlons  to  be 
boused  within  the  buUdtoff  was  feared 
almost  as  much  as  fire.  Conseoaentiy.  no 
sprinkler  system  was  in  the  orl^bial  pro- 
gram. The  restoratlmi  of  the  great 
works  damaged  by  the  flood  in  nor- 
ence,  Italy,  have  proved  the  ability  to 
restore  water  damage  works.  A  sprlidder 
system  is  now  part  of  the  new  program 
as  are  significant  changes  in  the  secu- 
rity al  the  building  and  In  the  smoke 
ccntrol  and  fin  alarm  systems. 

As  I  Indicated  earlier,  tbe  Uds  woe 
opened  by  the  Arehltect  on  Jtdy  23, 1975. 
Hie  dday  over  the  intervening  7  numtbs 
was  occaskmed  by  the  desbe  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  take  over 
tbe  Madison  Building.  This  demand  was 
later  reduced  to  partial  use  of  tbe  bund- 
ing, but  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  these 
demands  have  been  completdy  rejected. 
The  prohibition  on  the  use  tA  the  ICadl- 
son  Building  for  general  office  building 
purposes  in  Public  Law  91-214  still 
stands. 

There  is  a  great  urgoicy  to  approve 
House  Joint  Resolution  811  as  two  of  tbe 
five  bidders  have  agreed  to  time  exten- 
sions for  acceptance  of  their  bids  from 
September  21  of  last  year  until  Novem- 
ber 21,  and  then  to  January  21  ctf  this 
year,  and  again  untU  February  21,  and 
more  recently  tmtil  March  3.  Tlie  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  has  obtained  a  f  mrther 
extension  to  March  10  but  to  avoid  any 
further  delays  In  completing  this  build- 
ing it  is  imperative  that  the  Senate  take 
immediate  action. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
speak  in  favor  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 811,  making  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  Library  of  Congress 
James  Madison  Memorial  Bulldhig.  As 
a  former  member  of  the  Memorial  Com- 
mission and  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  I  have  taken 
a  special  interest  in  this  legislation. 

For  nearly  30  years,  the  Library  of 
Congress  has  attempted  to  obtain  addi- 
tional quarters  to  house  its  valuable  col- 
lections smd  staff.  Let  there  be  no  mis- 
understanding regarding  the  xugent  need 
for  a  new  building.  The  priceless  31  mil- 
lion piece  Library  of  Congress  collection 
is  deteriorating  due  to  the  lack  of  sp8u;e 
with  which  to  store  books  and  other 
materials  tmder  the  proper  conditions. 
At  the  same  time  our  knowledge  and 
legislative  activity  are  increasing  at  an 
unprecedented  pace.  It  is  vital  that  the 
Library  of  Congress,  which  serves  not 
only  the  Congress  but  also  the  people  of 
this  country,  keep  pace  with  these 
developments. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  are  un- 
doubtedly aware,  a  problem  devel<HWl 
when  the  leadership  of  the  other  body 
in  an  effort  to  sohre  its  own  space  short- 
age attempted  to  take  over  the  Madi8<m 


Building  as  a  fourth  House  office  build- 
ing. Fortunately,  the  majority  of  the 
other  body,  in  a  fine  act  of  statesman- 
ship, put  aside  parochial  interests  and 
recognised  the  importance  to  tbe  coun- 
try of  this  new  building  by  Uoddng  ef- 
forts to  use  It  for  any  other  purpose. 

TUB.  of  course,  was  tbe  wise  and 
proper  couise  of  action  and  in  complete 
accord  with  the  authorizing  legiidatlon, 
as  amended  by  Publle  Law  91-214,  which 
contains  the  following  prohlbttion: 

Sk.  2.  Kotblng  omtftlned  In  the  Act  of 
October  19.  1966  (79  Stat.  966).  Shall  be 
ooiutrued  to  authoriae  tbe  iiee  of  the  tblrd 
Ubnury  oi  CoDgreoB  building  authorized  by 
such  Act  for  general  office  building  purposes. 

It  is  especially  fitting  that,  in  this  our 
Bicentennial,  we  pass  this  legidatlon  ap- 
propriating funds  to  comidete  the  James 
A.  Madison  tSematial  Bnflding.  For  it 
was  Madison,  the  fourth  President  of 
our  country,  a  father  of  the  Constitu- 
tloo,  vrtM)  first  proposed,  neariy  200  years 
ago.  tbat  thero  be  a  Library  of  tbe 
CODgress. 

Tbe  PRBSZDINO  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  is  opea  to  further  amendment. 
If  thero  be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  third  reading  of  the 
Joint  resolution. 

Hie  amoidment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  tbe  joint  resolution  to  be 
read  a  third  time. 

The  J<dnt  resckluti<»i  (HJ.  Res.  811) 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


ORDEIR  OF  BUSINESS 

llie  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(M^.  Stoxx)  is  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 


IMPENDING  ENERGY  CRISIS 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  the  Nation 
has  been  aware  of  an  Impending  energy 
crisis  for  many  years.  After  the  oil  em- 
bargo 2  years  ago,  we  Americans  conduct- 
ed what  amounted  to  a  national  debate 
over  energy  policy.  Finally,  in  December, 
Congress  passed  and  the  President  signed 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act 
of  1975. 

The  new  legislation  has  been  generally 
greeted  with  feelings  of  relief  that  at 
long  last  some  positive  action  has  been 
taken.  But  I  am  deeply  concerned  that 
Americans  have  been  deluded  into  think- 
ing that  this  law  is,  in  fact,  the  com- 
prehensive energy  policy  so  badly  needed. 
And  I  am  equally  C(xicemed  that  they  will 
consider  this  our  final  word  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

I  am  certain  that  this  will  not,  indeed, 
cannot — be  our  final  word  on  energy. 
The  threat  of  another  embargo  will  re- 
main as  long  as  America  depends  as 
heavily  on  foreign  sources  of  oil  as  It  does 
today.  The  relationship  between  our 
domestic  energy  and  economic  policies 
and  the  international  energy  situation  Is 
critical  and  requires  constant  review  and 
analysis. 

As  a  member  of  the  House-Senate  con- 


ference committee  which  worked  for 
many  weeks  seeking  agreemmt  on  a  com- 
promise energy  program,  I  aiffoed  the 
final  conference  rqnort  and  voted  for  its 
adoption  on  the  Senate  floor.  I  believe 
that  this  legislation  was  probably  tile  best 
compromise  possible  given  tbe  wid^ 
divergent  views  on  energy  policy  and  the 
unfortunate  partisanship  which  has  con- 
tinually plagued  the  national  ddAate  on 
energy. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  compelled  to  say 
that  I  have  littie  confldmce  that  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  will 
prove  effective  in  solving  our  Motion's 
energy  problems.  It  may  represent  a 
necessary  and  reasonable  political  com- 
promise, but  I  doubt  that  it  incorporates 
a  seiisible,  national  energy  poUcy. 

I  am  particularly  concerned,  Mr. 
President,  about  the  impact  this  act  will 
have  on  our  ability  to  reduce  America's 
dependence  on  foreign  sources  of  petro- 
leum. The  pricing  policy  of  the  act,  while 
promising  some  measure  d.  sbort-term 
price  rdlef  for  the  consumer,  may  spell 
long-term  disaster  for  our  capacity  to 
obtain  greater  domestic  supplies  of 
petitdeum.  And,  unless  we  move  rapidly 
and  effectively  to  assure  Increased  do- 
mestic petroleum  productkm,  we  will 
continue  to  risk  another  embargo  and 
continue  to  live  under  the  lingering 
threat  of  an  Intematkmal  oil  hitmirmnii 

I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  that  at  a 
time  when  short-team  supidy  appears  to 
be  abundant  and  the  price  at  the  pump 
Is  falling,  we  are  in  a  particularly  strong 
position  to  experiment  with  oVbet  ap- 
proaches to  our  energy  problon  than 
continued  price  r^nilation. 

The  act  simply  cannot  be  described  as 
the  comprehensive  energy  p<dlcy  we  need 
because  it  falls  far  short  of  what  a  policy 
ought  to  be — a  ccmimltment  and  a  blue- 
print to  meet  present  and  future  require- 
ments. Price  rollbacks  and  ccmtrols  may 
masquerade  as  positive  poUcy,  but  in  the 
long  run  they  will  do  very  littie  to 
achieve  what  the  Nation  r«dly  needs — 
an  increase  In  the  domestic  sundy  of 
energy,  balanced  by  major  efforts  to  use 
energy  more  efficiently. 

I  believe  we  must  monitor  our  energy 
situation  on  a  continuous  basis.  Having 
passed  the  legislation,  we  need  to  know 
if  it  is  leading  us  in  the  right  direction, 
or  the  wrong  direction.  Are  we  nu)vlng 
toward  energy  independence,  or  are  we 
becoming  more  dependent  than  ever  on 
imports?  Is  OPEC's  ability  to  set  world 
prices  weakening,  or  simply  growing 
stronger?  Is  the  domestic  energy  supply 
picture  improving,  or  is  it  growing 
worse?  Are  we  conserving  energy,  or 
wasting  it? 

We  need  to  know  more  about  the  rela- 
tionship between  our  energy  policies  at 
home  and  the  international  energy  situa- 
tion. ConsequenUy,  we  must  analyze  on 
a  continuing  basis  the  movement  of 
OPEC  prices,  the  oil  pricing  formulas 
and  arrangemer.ts  between  OPEC  mem- 
bers and  consumer  nations,  and  the 
ability  of  OPEC  to  maintain  or  increase 
oil  price  levels. 

ObviousSy,  we  need  to  have  the  answers 
to  such  questions  so  that  we  can  deter- 
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mine  if  the  new  law  is  working,  or  if  It 
needs  to  be  amended  or  altered  in  some 
way.  And  we  need  to  do  it  in  a  timely 
fashion. 

I  believe  we  need  some  kind  of  a  dis- 
tant early  warning  system  on  energy — a 
series  of  indicators  that  will  let  us  know 
if  the  law  is  working  or  not. 

I  have  no  idea  of  how  many  signals 
ought  to  be  bxiilt  into  such  a  warning  sys- 
tem. It  might  consist  of  as  many  as  15  or 
20  different  indicators.  Birt  just  as  we 
have  leading  economic  indicators  to  send 
up  storm  signals  or  good  news  about  the 
econ(Hny,  so  we  need  a  sensitive  set  of 
signals  to  forecast  our  energy  situation. 

Some  of  the  indicators  that  might  be 
built  into  an  energy  distant  early  warn- 
ing system  come  readily  to  mind. 

Capital  outlays  made  by  the  petroleum 
industry  for  exploration  and  develop- 
ment, for  example,  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered a  useful  warning  bell. 

According  to  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  which  surveys  the  financial  per- 
formance of  29  petroleum  companies  on 
a  continuing  basis,  major  oil  companies 
stepped  up  their  capital  spending  sub- 
stantially last  year.  In  the  first  three 
quarters  of  1975,  the  companies  spent 
$18.4  billion — 25  percent  more  than  in 
the  same  period  the  previous  year.  More 
than  half  that  amount  was  spent  on 
searching  for  and  developing  additional 
oil  and  gas  reserves. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  the  new  law, 
with  Its  pricing  provisions,  affects  those 
investment  levels.  Historically,  there  Is  a 
strong  relationship  between  profit  levels 
in  the  petroleum  industry  and  the 
amount  the  companies  Invest.  For  every 
$1  of  domestic  profit,  the  companies  have 
spent  an  average  of  $1.95  on  capital  and 
exploration — and  that  ratio  has  been 
maintained  for  25  years.  If  capital  out- 
lays for  exploration  and  development 
shoiild  ever  start  to  level  off  or  taper  off, 
that  would  siu^ely  be  an  important  warn- 
ing signal.  Lower  capital  expenditures  for 
domestic  exploration  and  development 
wcHild  obviously  lead  to  a  lower  supply  of 
petroleum  in  the  future  than  might 
otherwise  be  the  case. 

Anottier  and  related  indicator  is  the 
number  of  seismic  crews  active  in  the 
United  States.  Any  severe  dropoff  in  seis- 
mic activity  could  well  indicate  that  dis- 
incentives to  add  to  gas  and  oil  reserves 
are  too  severe — that  the  new  law  is  sim- 
ply counterproductive. 

The  nimiber  of  seismic  crews  at  work 
has  been  falling  off  in  recent  months.  In 
December  1975,  there  were  259  crews  at 
work.  That  was  the  4th  month  in  the  row 
that  seismic  activity  declined.  And  that 
figure  of  259  is  about  a  14-percent  drop 
from  a  year  ago.  There  is  a  strong  possi- 
bility that  we  are  already  getting  a  warn- 
ing signal  that  anticipated  disincentives 
were  causing  some  pullbacks.  Any  fur- 
ther drastic  drop  in  the  numbers  surely 
must  be  viewed  with  deep  concern. 

Another  trend  to  watch  is  the  number 
of  heavy  duty  drilling  rigs  in  operation, 
as  well  as  the  number  of  such  rigs  on 
order.  Any  substantial  change  in  the 
numbers  would  indicate  the  extent  of 
present  and  future  drilling  in  high  risk 


areas,  such  &s  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf.  Since  the  companies  will  have  to 
go  into  these  high  risk  areas  for  any  sig- 
nificant discoveries,  the  number  of  rigs 
on  order  comprises  a  visible  signal  about 
future  supplies. 

At  the  moment  there  appears  to  be  an 
oversuOT>ly  of  heavj-  duty  rigs.  According 
to  an  article  in  Oil  and  Gas  Journal  dated 
February  2,  the  oversupply  of  heavy  off- 
shore rigs  is  expected  to  continue  for  an- 
other 1  or  2  years.  If  the  oversupply  lin- 
gers beyond  reasonable  expectations,  or 
If  the  number  of  idle  rigs  increases,  that 
would  certainly  alert  us  to  supply  prob- 
lems in  the  future. 

Still  another  Important  index  is  the 
rate  of  decline  in  the  production  of  so- 
called  old  oil. 

Crude  oil  production  in  the  United 
States  has  declined  steadily  since  1970.  In 
that  year,  UJS.  production  amounted  to 
more  than  9.6  million  barrels  per  day. 
From  that  point  on,  oil  production  went 
into  a  slide  that  saw  production  fall 
steadily  over  the  successive  years  to  an 
estimated  8.3  million  barrels  daily  in 
1975. 

Those  flgiu-es  include  all  types  of  oil 
sold  at  controlled  and  uncontrolled 
prices.  E^ren  more  significant  for  our  pur- 
pose is  the  amount  of  oil  flowing  from  old 
oil  wells.  If  it  could  be  determined  how 
much  oil  has  been  produced  from  old 
wells  in  recent  years,  we  would  have  a 
benchmark  against  which  we  could  meas- 
ure futme  declines.  The  rate  of  decline, 
of  course,  would  tell  us  whether  incen- 
tives to  produce  old  oil  are  adequate.  Any 
unusual  drop  or  change  in  the  pattern 
ought  to  be  a  clear  signal  that  price  In- 
centives to  produce  oil  from  those  wells 
is  lacking. 

Another  important  signal  related  to 
domestic  production  is  stripper  well  ac- 
tivity. 

Stripper  well  production — those  oil 
wells  producing  10  or  fewer  barrels  of 
oil  a  day — could  comprise  one  of  the 
most  sensitive  of  aU  barometers. 

In  1974 — the  latest  full  year  figures 
available — there  were  about  366,000 
(366,095)  stripper  wells  in  the  United 
States.  Those  wells  produced  an  average 
of  3.8  barrels  per  day.  Stri[>per  well  pro- 
duction is  an  important  part  of  total 
domestic  production.  In  1974,  stripper 
wells  accounted  for  nearly  13  percent 
(12.9  percent)  of  total  domestic  produc- 
tion. 

All  the  stripper  well  figures  I  have 
mentioned — number  of  wells,  daily  aver- 
age, and  percentage  of  total  production — 
represent  increases  over  1973.  Stripper 
well  production  has  been  exempt  from 
price  controls  for  the  past  few  years. 

Stripper  well  activity  is  a  particularly 
sensitive  barometer,  because  the  most 
immediate  impact  of  the  price  rollback 
under  the  new  energy  pricing  law  will 
probably  be  greatest  on  stripper  wells 
that  have  only  marginal  value.  An  oil 
well  that  can  produce  only  two  or  three 
barrels  a  day  has  significant  importance 
in  the  total  energy  pictiire;  but  if  the 
return  is  not  worth  it  to  the  individual 
producer,  he  win  simply  shut  the  opera- 
tion down.  A  rise  In  the  average  produc- 


tion from  stripper  wells  would  be  a  sign 
that  marginal  wells  are  shutting  down- 
thus  raising  the  average,  while  lowering 
total  production. 

Therefore,  we  should  carefully  monitor 
stripper  well  production  for  signs  of  im- 
pending problems  in  our  total  energy 
picture. 

Then  I  think  we  should  certainly 
monitor  the  Increase  in  domestic  de- 
mand. We  need  to  know  by  how  much 
the  mandated  price  stabilization  will  ac- 
tually encourage  the  use  of  more  energy. 

For  many  years — most  of  the  1950's 
and  1960's — demand  for  oil  in  the  United 
States  grew  at  an  annual  rate  of  about 
3  percent.  But  beginning  in  the  1970's, 
the  rate  of  increase  Just  about  doubled. 
The  combination  of  an  energy  binge,  a 
booming  economy,  demand  for  natural 
gas,  and  a  variety  of  other  factors  ac- 
counted for  the  increase.  That  lasted,  of 
course,  until  the  embargo.  In  1974,  de- 
mand actually  dropped.  In  1975,  it  rose 
to  about  16  million  barrels  per  day 
(16.629,0001  slightly  more  than  it  was  In 
1973. 

An  Improving  economy  is  going  to 
mean  an  increase  in  demand  for  oil  for 
industrial  use,  transportation,  and  elec- 
tricity. In  fact,  taking  Into  account  the 
general  increase  in  consumer  spending 
and  in  general  economic  activity,  de- 
mand for  oil  is  expected  to  rise  in  1976 
by  more  than  5  percent.  That  is  slightly 
more  than  17  million  barrels  per  day. 

"Rie  demand  figures  must  be  watched 
ver>-  carefiilly.  Every  additional  barrel  of 
oil  which  is  needed  but  which  cannot  be 
produced  In  the  United  States  must,  of 
course,  be  imported.  The  upturn  in  oil 
demand  In  the  months  ahead  must  be 
carefully  evaliiated  to  determine  how 
much  can  be  attributed  to  the  improving 
economy,  and  how  much  to  the  average 
price  plan  approach  of  the  new  energy 
pricing  law. 

Rising  demand  for  oil  In  this  country 
will  mean — as  I  have  indicated — a  fa- 
ther increase  in  imports. 

The  percentage  of  petroleum  imports 
to  meet  domestic  demand  has  been 
climbing  steadily,  and  reveals  increasing 
dependence  on  foreign  oil.  This  ratio  of 
total  petroleum  imports  to  domestic  de- 
mand in  1975  was  36  percent;  in  1974, 
36.2  percent;  in  1973,  35.4  percent. 
While  domestic  demand  was  reduced 
by  5.9  percent  in  1975,  whoi  measured 
against  the  1973  level,  the  U.S.  depend- 
ency on  foreign  oil  increased  to  36  per- 
cent from  35.4  percent.  Comparing  1975 
and  1974  in  the  same  manner,  the  trend 
is  similar.  E>emand  was  down  1.3  percent, 
but  imix>rts  remained  at  approximately 
the  same  levri,  36  percent  versus  36.2 
percent.  With  the  continuing  decline  in 
domestic  crude  oil  production,  these  fig- 
ures show  that  any  increase  in  domestic 
demand  can  only  be  met  by  a  larger  in- 
flux of  imix>rts. 

This  rising  percentage  of  imports  is  a 
particularly  important  indicator  because 
of  our  increasing  reliance  on  OPEC  for 
imported  oil. 

Canada's  policy  of  reducing  petroleiun 
exports  is  reflected  in  tbe  import  figures 
over  the  past  2  years.  In4x>rts  from  Can- 
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ada  amounted  to  about  1  million  barrels 
per  day  In  1974.  and  that  dropped  to 
809,000  barrels  per  day  in  1975.  On  a  per- 
centage basis.  United  States  Canadian 
imports  were  off  18.7  percent  In  1974  and 
40.1  percent  In  1975  when  c«npared  with 
1973. 

All  this  has  resulted  in  an  Increase  in 
imports  from  OPEC  countries.  Those 
averaged  2.8  million  barrels  per  day  In 
1973;  3  million  in  1974;  and  3.4  million  in 
1975.  What  is  more,  imports  from  the 
embargo  members  of  OPEC  have  been 
stepping  up  rapidly.  Measured  against 
domestic  demand,  imports  from  embargo 
countries  increased  more  than  35  per- 
cent from  1973  to  1975. 

We  already  know  that  our  country  is 
too  dependent  on  these  imcertain  soiu*ces 
of  oil.  Any  further  increase  in  this  de- 
pendence is  unacceptable. 

Watching  the  import  figxa-es  carefully 
can  tell  us  the  degree  of  our  vulner- 
ability to  another  oil  embargo.  It  can  also 
tell  us  whether  we  are  doing  anything  at 
all  as  a  matter  of  national  policy  to  en- 
courage greater  domestic  production  of 
oil  and  thereby,  to  reduce  oiur  dependence 
on  imported  oil. 

Along  with  import  figm-es  we  should 
also  closely  monitor  OPEC  prices. 

The  lack  of  a  comprehensive  oU  policy 
during  the  past  few  years  Is  one  reason 
for  the  continuing  strength  of  OPEC  and 
the  inordinate  rise  in  oil  prices.  I  re- 
gret to  say  that  It  is  unlikely  that  OPEC 
will  consider  the  new  energy  pricing  law 
as  any  kind  of  threat  to  its  continued 
ability  to  dictate  world  oil  prices. 

But  there  is  a  way  to  find  out  for  cer- 
tain: measuring  OPEC's  ability  to  sus- 
tain those  high  prices,  or  to  raise  them 
further. 

That  ability.  In  recent  months,  has 
been  seriously  eroded.  Tbe  last  price  in- 
crease— an  increase  of  10  percent — was 
announced  by  OPEC  In  late  September 
1975.  But  as  a  result  of  lowered  de- 
mand— largely  due  to  the  worldwide  re- 
cession— some  OPEC  members  have 
found  it  difficult  to  sustain  the  increases. 
Iran.  Kuwait  and  Venezuela  reportedly 
are  considering  deals  that  would — ^In  ef- 
fect— mean  lower  prices.  In  fact,  Iran 
has  recently  annoimced  a  $0.09  de- 
crease in  its  price  for  certain  categories 
ofoU. 

This  means  that  Iran  is  coming  to 
grips  with  a  reduced  worldwide  demand 
for  petroleum  and,  as  a  consequence,  is 
bringing  its  previously  higher  prices  Into 
line  with  the  Saudi  Arabian  light  crude 
scale.  Even  as  these  countries  respond  to 
worldwide  economic  conditions,  they  will 
react — one  way  or  another — to  an  effec- 
tive American  energy  policy.  The  iman- 
swered  question  is  what  one  Government 
will  do  to  take  fun  advantage  of  the 
present  international  oU  market.  We 
mu.st  look  for  signs  of  further  weakenlos: 
on  the  part  of  OPEC's  abUity  to  main- 
tain the  present  la-ice  level  and  have  both 
the  wisdom  and  courage  to  re^itond  with 
an  effective  eiiergy  policy. 

OPEC  prices,  therefore,  should  serve 
as  a  barometer  of  the  effectiveness  at  the 
new  energy  priebog  law.  If  the  GCEC 
eartel  regains  its  ability  to  seiaad  main- 


tain higher  prices,  some  of  that  Increased 
strength  can  iHrobably  be  attributed  to 
flaws  in  the  new  energy  pricing  law. 

Finally.  If  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  results  In  higher  levels  of 
Imports — as  many  believe  it  will — that 
effect  will  be  reflected  in  rising  dollar 
flows  to  OPEC  countries. 

Thanks  in  large  part  to  the  volume 
drop  in  imports  last  year,  the  Nation's 
imported  oil  biU  rose  only  2  percent — to 
$25  billion  in  1975.  As  I  have  already 
mentioned,  the  new  law  makes  it  a  cer- 
tainty that  imports  from  OPEC  countries 
win  rise.  Some  believe  that  under  the 
pricing  provisions  of  EPCA — if  extended 
to  1985— imports  would  be  doubled  over 
what  they  might  be  !f  price  controls  were 
completely  lifted.  Most  of  that  oil  would 
come  fiom  the  Persian  Gulf  area.  And  If 
OPEC  raised  prices  by  only  $1  per  bar- 
rel each  year,  this  would  mean  an  ofl 
import  biU  on  the  order  of  $91  billion  by 
1985. 

Tlie  oil  import  cost,  therefore,  oui^t 
to  serve  as  another  useful  tool  in  deter- 
mining if  we  are  headed  toward  aiergy 
Independence — or  in  Just  the  opposite 
direction — ^whleh  would  mean  the  export 
of  Jobs  along  with  UjS.  dollars. 

This  by  no  means  exhausts  the  possi- 
bilities of  indices  that  could  be  developed 
to  monitor  our  energy  situatkMi  under 
the  new  law.  I  am  sure  additional  ones 
mifi^t  be  developed.  But  however  it  is 
accomplished., we  badly  need  some  way 
to  develop  warning  siimals  that  wUl  teU 
us — ^far  enough  in  advance  to  talce  ac- 
tion— whether  our  energy  situation  is 
improving  or  worsening. 

If  energy  problems  can  be  flagged  in  a 
timely  fashion,  we  may  stifl  be  able  to 
devdop  the  comprehensive  energy  policy 
that  the  Nation  has  needed  for  so  many 
years — and  stiU  needs  after  EPCA.  I  caU 
iipon  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
to  monitor  effectively  the  implementa- 
tion of  EPCA  and  to  make  the  results 
available  to  the  Congress  on  a  regular 
basis.  Monitoring  data  as  outlined  above 
is  not  always  easy.  Nevertheless,  without 
such  a  review  it  will  be  impossible  for 
ns  to  know  the  real  impact  of  the  1975 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act. 

Public  debate  on  energy  must  continue 
because  this  Nation  continues  to  face  an 
energy  crisis.  It  may  not  now  appear  on 
the  fnmt  pages  of  our  newspapers  or  be 
discussed  much  during  the  current  Presi- 
dential campaign,  but  this  crisis  remains. 
We  cannot  assume  our  problems  have 
gone  away,  because  the  price  of  gasoline 
at  the  pump  has  tonporarlly  gone  down. 
We  cannot  assiwie  tibat  the  solution  to 
these  problems  has  been  foimd  in  the 
Enei-gy  Policy  and  Conservatitm  Act  of 
1975.  Unless  a  thoughtful  dialog  con- 
tinues on  energy,  we  will  not  be  able  to 
devdop  the  comprehensive  energy  policy 
which  wiU  ultimately  be  necessary  for 
this  Nation's  survival  and  well-being. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  bdieves  that  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity that  faces  oiu*  economy  now  to 
break  the  OPEC  price  controls  on  the 
price  of  oil  it  exports  to  us.  Iran  has  felt 
the  pressure  of  worldwide  recession,  and 
lowered  its   price   9£   cents   a   barrel. 


though  reluctantly  and  Irritatedbr.  Vom- 
zuda  is  now  negotiatinc  in  sensitive  ne- 
gotiations with  tbe  same  UJB.  oil  com- 
panies whose  properties  that  country 
nationalized  recenUy,  lu-glng  those  com- 
panies to  increase  prodxiction  and  pur- 
chases from  Voiezuela,  because  Vene- 
zuela is  feeling  the  financial  heat  of  a 
worldwide  recession. 

There  are  a  number  of  foreign  oil  pro- 
ducing companies  that  are  concealing 
what  amounts  to  sukistantial  price  de- 
creases in  special  concessions  and  deals. 
An  interesting  riptide  is  developing.  On 
the  upper  side  of  the  tide,  these  prices, 
even  including  some  prices  by  major  U.S. 
oil  companies  at  the  gasoline  pump,  are 
going  down. 

Underneath  that  riptide  is  a  current  in 
which  U.S.  imports  from  OPEC  countries 
are  increasing,  and  our  d^endence  ou 
them  is  Increasing.  Yet.  while  our  de- 
paidence  on  OPEC  exporters  is  increas- 
ing, including  the  most  unreliable  to  our 
economy  among  them,  at  the  same  time 
the  worldwide  recession  has  sensitized 
those  very  OPEC  coimtries,  and  required 
some,  and  many,  of  them  to  make  spe- 
cial deals  or  to  cut  prices  generally,  and 
otherwise  to  respond  to  these  conditions. 
At  the  same  time  that  our  dependence  on 
them  is  increasing,  their  dependence  on 
us  is  Increasing,  because  we  axe  the  only 
oU-lmportlng  nation  substantially  in- 
creasing and  paying  for  its  imports;  and 
so  they  are  sensitive,  considerably  more 
than  tiiey  ever  were  in  the  past. 

We  have  what  I  think  is  a  window — 
the  same  kind  of  window  that  the  space 
technicians  use  to  launch  ships  to  the 
Moon  or  to  the  planets.  There  is  a  short 
period  ot  time  In  which  aU  of  the  trajec- 
tories work;  and  during  this  short  period 
of  time  when  the  OPEC  fe  faced  with  a 
worldwide  recession,  with  Increased  mar- 
ket dependence  on  the  United  States,  we 
have,  during  this  short  period  of  time,  a 
window  In  which  constructive  action  on 
our  part  can  decrease  OPECs  prices  to 
us,  and  maybe  even  give  us  a  chance  to 
loosen  their  iron-flsted  control  of  world 
market  prices,  an  end  much  to  be  desired. 
If  we  deep  on  our  chances  smd  let  the 
entire  year  go  by  while  we  observe  the 
Presidential  election,  that  time  may  be 
gone  forever  in  the  very  foreseeable 
future. 

In  the  hotel  business,  once  a  room- 
night  has  passed  with  the  room  being  un- 
occupied and  vacant,  that  hotel  can  never 
recapture  that  room -night.  We  have  this 
chance  now,  but  when  the  time  has  gone 
by.  Europe  recovers,  and  the  world  econ- 
omy recovers,  it  is  possible,  evoi  likely, 
that  for  foreseeable  future  our  room- 
nights  will  have  fled  in  vacancy,  and  we 
will  not  have  used  this  opportimity  to  get 
a  decent  supply  and  demand  relationship 
v/Ith  the  foreign  oil-producing  com- 
panies. 

What  do  we  need  to  do?  We  need  to 
rekindle  om*  interest  in  a  national  debate 
leading  to  substantial  reforms  In  addi- 
tion to  the  compromise  bin  we  passed  at 
the  end  of  last  year.  We  cannot  sweep 
it  under  the  rug;  or  if  we  do^  the  chance 
we  have  now  may  weU  go,  and  yet,  with 
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some  additional  conservation,  and  with 
some  consideration  for  effective  incen- 
tives to  increase  domestic  oil  and  gas 
production,  that  little  extra  pressure  on 
those  foreign  oil-producing  countries 
may  be  all  that  it  takes  to  break  this  iron 
control — a  prospect  that  we  have  every 
duty  to  try  for. 

So  tlie  Senator  from  Florida  urges 
that  we  seek  a  renewed  debate  on  energy 
policy  in  this  body,  in  Congress,  and  in 
the  country,  and  do  everything  we  can 
to  find  out  what  is  not  woridng  and 
change  it,  to  find  out  what  is  working 
and  accentuate  it,  and  what  we  can  do 
in  addition  to  what  we  have  done  to 
improve  our  conservation  and  our  incen- 
tive situation,  and  increase  the  pressure 
on  OPEC,  to  the  end  that  we  might  pos- 
sibly prevail  and  obtain  a  lead  toward  a 
relatively  free  market  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  is  recognized  for  7% 
minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  401— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  TREATY  OF  FRIEND- 
SHIP AND  COOPERATION  WITH 
SPAIN 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.) 

Mr.  CLARK  (for  himself  and  Bfr. 
Eaclkton)  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

S.  Rxs.  401 

Resolved  (tioo-thirds  of  the  Senator* 
present  concurriTig  therein).  That  the  8«nAte 
advlM  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Cooperation  Be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and 
Spain,  signed  at  Madrid  on  January  24.  1978. 
together  with  Its  Seven  Supplementary 
Agreements  and  Its  Eight  Related  Exchanges 
of  Noteit.  subject  to  the  declaration  that — 

(1)  the  United  States,  recognizing  the 
aspiration  of  Spain  to  achieve  full  participa- 
tion In  the  political  and  economic  Institu- 
tions of  Western  Europe,  and  recognizing 
further  that  the  development  of  Spanish 
democracy  Is  a  necessary  aspect  of  her  fuU 
Integration  Into  European  life,  hopes  and 
Intends  that  this  treaty  will  serve  to  support 
and  roster  Spanish  progress  toward  democ- 
racy and  toward  complete  Spanish  participa- 
tion In  the  Institutions  of  Western  European 
political  and  economic  cooperation;  and 

(2)  the  United  States,  while  recognizing 
that  this  treaty  does  not  expand  the  existing 
United  States  defense  commitment  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  area  or  create  a  bi- 
lateral defense  commitment  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain,  looks  forward  to 
the  development  of  such  an  expanded  rela- 
tionship  between  Western  Euroi>e  and  a 
democratic  Spain  as  would  be  conducive  to 
Spain's  full  cooperation  with  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  Its  activities 
and  mxitvuU  defense  obligation*. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  now  sub- 
mit a  resolution  by  which  the  Senate 
would  give  advice  and  consent  to  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  with  Spain,  subject 
to  a  condltkm  which  can  properly  be 
labeled  a  declaration.  The  effect  of  this 
declaration  is  not  to  place  a  reservation 
upon  the  Senate's  consent,  thus  requir- 
ing   further   negotiation.   Rather,    the 


effect  and  purpose  of  this  declaration 
is  to  reiterate  and  make  explicit  certain 
important  aspects  of  the  treaty  relation- 
ship to  which  the  Senate  would  be  giving 
its  upproval. 

Over  the  weeks  ahead,  the  Senate  will 
be  considering  the  recently  negotiated 
treaty  of  friendship  and  cooperation 
with  Spain,  with  a  view  to  giving  advice 
and  consent  to  its  ratification— ratifica- 
tion being  the  act  by  which  signatory 
governments  place  a  treaty  Into  effect 
once  their  respective  constitutional  proc- 
esses have  been  satisfied. 

I  yield  at  this  point,  Mr.  President,  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  say  how  pleased  I  am  to  join  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  in  submitting  this 
resolution. 

I  would  like  to  propound  a  question, 
if  I  may,  to  my  colleague  from  Iowa.  Is  it 
his  opinion  that  this  declaration  would 
make  no  material  change  In  the  treaty  In 
the  legal  sense— that  It  would  not  change 
the  terms  of  the  treaty? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes.  that  is  correct.  The 
treaty  would  not  have  to  be  renegotiated. 
It  is  simply  a  declaration  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  that  we  wish  to  make  two 
additional  points  very  clear.  They  are; 
namely,  that  we  are  concerned  about 
encouraging  progress  toward  a  more 
democratic  society  and  more  democratic 
government  in  Spain,  and  we  wish  to 
emphasize  that  although  this  treaty 
does  not  expand  the  existing  U.S.  security 
commitment,  we  would  hope  that  as 
Spain  progresses  toward  a  fuller  democ- 
racy it  might  achieve  full  cooperation 
with  NATO. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  agree  fully  with 
the  Senator's  comment.  He  has  described 
very  well  the  purpose  of  our  resolution. 
As  the  Senator  has  indicated,  Spain 
is  undergoing  process  of  change. 
Realizing  how  diiBcult  it  is  to  predict 
future  events,  would  the  Senator  agree 
that  we  should  not.  by  our  approval  of 
this  treaty,  cwivey  an  endorsement  of 
the  politics  of  the  current  Spanish 
regime? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Absolutely.  What  we  wish 
to  do  with  the  declaration  is  to  make 
very  clear  that  we  are  interested  in  fur- 
ther progress  toward  democracy,  and 
that  we  in  no  sense  in  ratifying  tills 
treaty  believe  that  the  present  govern- 
ment has  yet  really  made  the  necessary 
progress  with  which  we  would  be  com- 
pletely satisfied. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  That  is  very  good. 
I  shall  read  into  the  record  at  this 
point  what  I  consider  to  be  the  most 
significant  portion  of  the  Claiic-Eagleton 
resolution. 


Mr.  President,  if  I  have  remaining  any 
time  allotted  to  me  I  yield  said  time  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  7V4  minutes. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield  that  time  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Chah-  and 
Senator  Eagleton. 

Mr.  President,  contrary  to  common 
conception  the  Senate  will  have  avail- 
able to  it  alternatives  other  than  simply 
approving  or  disapproving  the  ratifica- 
tion of  this  treaty.  It  is  my  purpose  here 
to  discuss  briefly  what  alternatives  exist 
and  then  to  introduce  for  the  Senate's 
consideration  a  resolution,  cosponsored 
by  Senator  Eaglkton.  which  represents 
one  of  these  alternate  choices. 


The  United  States  .  .  .  b(^>e8  and  Intends 
that  this  treaty  will  serve  to  support  and 
foster  Spanish  progress  toward  democracy 
and  toward  complete  Spanish  particlpatloa 
In  the  Institutions  of  Western  European  po- 
litical and  economic  cooperation;  .  . 

We  are,  in  other  words,  offering  en- 
couragement to  those  who  aspire  to  com- 
plete democracy  in  Spain.  And,  we  are 
recognizing  the  fact  that,  until  that  day 
comes,  Spain  will  not  be  able  to  partlol- 
pate  fully  in  the  cooperative  institutions 
of  the  West 


THE    ADVISB    AlfD    CONSENT    ITTNCTION 

Mr.  President,  the  Constitution  re- 
quires the  President  and  the  Senate  to 
share  responsibihty  for  the  making  of 
treaties— article  n.  section  2.  The  Presi- 
dent's responsibility  is  to  negotiate  such 
agreements;  the  Senate's  is  to  give  con- 
sent or  to  refuse  to  give  consent  to  their 
ratification.  During  this  process,  how- 
ever, the  Senate  may  condition  or  quali- 
fy its  consent  to  a  treaty;  and  the  Con- 
stitution binds  the  President  to  make  the 
Senate's  qualification  on  consent  effec- 
tive if  he  wishes  to  bring  the  treaty  into 
force. 

The  method  by  which  the  Senate  may 
condition  its  consent  is  by  making  a 
statement.  Such  a  statement  may  be 
designated  a  "reservation."  an  "under- 
standing." a  "declaraUon."  or  be  de- 
scribed by  still  another  term.  By  tradi- 
tion, such  a  statement  is  rendered  as  a 
part  of  the  resolution  of  consent  to  rati- 
fication, though  other  methods  are  avail- 
able. 

The  actual  effect  of  such  a  statement, 
however,  is  determined  neither  by  what 
term  is  used  to  describe  it  nor  by  the 
means  through  which  it  is  rendered,  but 
rather  by  its  substance.  The  crucial  dis- 
tinction is  whether  the  Senate's  state- 
ment— its  condition — is  or  is  not  con- 
sistent with,  and  within  the  scope  of, 
the  intent  of  the  negotiators.  If  such  a 
condition  clearly  is  in  accord  with  the 
intent  of  the  negotiators,  it  does  not 
liave  the  effect  of  requiring  further  ne- 
gotiation of  the  treaty.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Senate's  stat«nent  places  a 
condition    on    the    Senate's    approval 
which  extends  beyond  or  contradicts  the 
negotiators'  intent,  then  the  Senate  will 
have  placed  a  reservation  on  its  consent: 
and  further  negotiation  will  be  necessary 
to   determine  whether   the  signatories 
will  allow  the  Senate's  condition  to  be 
incorporated   into  the  content  of  the 
agreonent 

It  is  clear.  Mr.  President,  that  Spain 
is  now  embarked  on  a  period  of  fimda- 
mental  change.  After  four  decades  of 
dictatorial  rule  by  General  Francisco 
Franco  and  isolation  from  the  main- 
stream of  Eiu-opean  life.  Spain  is  now  a 
monarchy,  op^ily  aspiring  to  be  inte- 
grated fulljr  into  the  Western  European 
institutions  of  poliUcal.  economic,  and 
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military  cooperation.  Tiyt  precondition 
for  such  an  assfenllattosi,  ICr.  PrcKldent, 
has  been  made  explicit  by  the  European 
nattoos.  Spain  must  achieve  genuine 
progress  toward  deretoping  her  own  In- 
stttutlons  of  democratic  participation 
before  she  will  be  welcomed  as  a  full 
partner  in  the  multilateral  institutions 
of  Western  Europe  and  the  Atlantic 
Alliance. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  proper 
role  of  the  Uhited  States  is  to  assist  this 
process  of  Spanish  evolution  toward  de- 
mocracy, and  toward  integration  into 
Europe,  in  every  way  possible.  And  I  be- 
lieve further  that  the  Utilted  States  can 
do  so  within  the  context  of  Spanish- 
American  economic  and  military  coop- 
eration envisioned  by  this  treaty.  Indeed, 
60  long  as  Spain  seeks  acceptability  in 
Europe,  and  so  long  as  the  Uhlted  States 
and  Spain  maintain  a  cooperative  rela- 
tionship, our  Nation  will  be  able  to  exert 
a  positive  influence  over  the  process  of 
Spanish  change. 

There  are.  however,  aspects  of  this 
agreement  which  the  Senate  must  con- 
shier  with  special  care.  Unlike  previous 
agreements  with  Spain,  this  agreement 
has  been  cast  as  a  treaty;  and  what  the 
treaty  form  signifies,  tmfortunatdy.  is 
subject  to  misliiterpretatlon.  As  I  have 
stressed  on  nmnerous  occasions,  there  is, 
between  a  treaty  and  an  executive  agree- 
ment, no  Inherent  difference  as  to  con- 
tent or  ebllgatian.  Both  forms  entaO  a 
commitment  by  the  United  States  to  ad- 
here to  whatever  has  been  agreed.  Both 
have  the  same  force  in  international  law. 
Only  in  the  reatan  of  American  domestic 
process  is  there  a  difference,  the  trea^ 
form  and  the  Senate's  consent  to  rati- 
fication being  an  ezpUclUy  stated  consti- 
tutional requirement  for  all  agreements 
of  significant  ecmaeqaenoe. 

With  regret  I  nrast,  of  course,  acknowl- 
edge that  the  constitutional  treaty  re- 
quirement has  not  in  the  past  been 
seropulously  heeded,  and  that  signlflcant 
agreements  hare  been  contracted  wltti- 
out  the  Senatetj  constftntionany  atpecl- 
fled  participation.  Indeed,  it  Is  only  be- 
cause proper  constltutkmal  procedme 
was  not  followed  in  the  contracting  of 
previous  agreements  with  8|xdn  that  the 
new  agreem«it  now  represents  a  doiar- 
tore.  It  thus  bean  emphasis  that  It  Is  ttw 
treaty  form  iHilch  constitutes  the 
•*ift>rm,"  and  that  the  aberration  Bes  In 
past  practice.  Yet,  while  I  «hall  continue 
to  stress  the  constitutional  reaUty  that 
the  treaty  form  signifies  no  more  than 
an  overdue  compliance  with  proper  pro- 
cedure, I  lOso  recognize  the  political 
reality  that  many  people,  not  attuned  to 
these  constitutional  considerations,  win 
attach  special  significance  to  the  treaty 
form.  To  many  observers,  this  agree- 
ment— because  of  its  form  and  also  be- 
cause of  its  timing — ^represents  a  new, 
stronger  bond  between  the  TJB.  Govern- 
ment and  the  Spanish  regime.  And  that 
perception,  Mr.  President,  etmstitutes  a 
potential  liability  which  the  Senate  can- 
not ignore. 

The  MaWMty.  Mr.  President,  consists  in 
the  way  this  agreement  may-  be  per- 
ceived, or  mtepereetred,  figr  the  Spanish 
estabHshment  and  by  the  Spanish  oppo- 


sitiOQ.  If,  by  the  Spanish  establishment, 
this  new  treaty  is  interpreted  self-serv- 
ingly  as  an  American  bteGsing  of  the 
ftnanlsh  status  quo.  it  could  as  a  result 
have  the  dancrerous  effect  of  encourag- 
ing Spanish  governmental  intransi- 
gence against  those  forces  in  Spanish 
life  seeking  to  advance  toward  democ- 
racy. And  if  Spaniards  who  are  labor- 
ing for  such  progress  draw  the  same 
conclusion — that  the  United  States  hai^ 
aUned  itself  complacently  with  an  ob- 
durate fi^anisb  Government— then  this 
treaty  could  become  the  focus  and  gene- 
sis of  a  bitter  anti-Americanism  that 
would  seriously  endanger  the  futiu'e  of 
Spanish-American  relations,  particu- 
larly after  Spanish  democracy  is  finally 
attained. 

Iliere  are  many  changes  yet  to  come 
in  Spanish  life,  Mr.  President,  probably 
in  the  near  future.  And  it  would  be  the 
saddest  irony  if  our  Government,  by 
rushing  pellmell  to  solidify  its  relaticms 
with  ix)st-Pranco  Spain,  were  to  alien- 
ate those  very  democratic  forces  whose 
future  success  is  so  fundamentally  nec- 
essary for  the  full  reallaation  of  Spanish- 
American  friendship.  The  United  Statei 
cannot  afford  to  be — or  to  be  perceived 
as — an  obstacle  to  progressive  change  to 
Spain;  and  It  is  vitally  Important  that 
this  lYeaty  of  Friendship  and  Coopera- 
tion be  clearly  and  wldel^  understood  to 
constitute  an  American  bond  not  simply 
with  the  current  Spanish  Government 
but  with  the  Spanish  nation  as  a  whole. 

We  cannot  of  course  dictate  the  way 
to  which  our  actions  are  perceived.  But 
we  ean  do  our  best  to  make  clear  what 
we  tatend.  lliere  is,  accordtog  to  my 
understanding,  very  little  criticism  to 
Spain,  even  among  elements  of  the 
Spanish  opposition,  concerning  the  con- 
tent Ot  this  treaty.  Tha«  is  only  appre- 
hension about  Mtb&t  the  treaty  may  rig- 
nify.  And  it  is  this  ^rtAcYi  the  Senate 
can  darlfy  througjli  a  straightforward 
dedaratton  <rf  American  toterest  and 
Intent. 

This  restdution.  Mr.  President,  wotdd 
pat  forward  the  American  position  on 
two  important  coimts.  Pfrst,  it  wotild  af- 
firm that  it  Is  a  fundamental  toterest  of 
the  United  States  to  see  Spato  move  ex- 
peditiously toward  the  creation  of  demo- 
cratic institutions,  and  that  it  is  the  to- 
tent  tO.  the  United  States  Chat  this  treaty 
support,  not  impede,  tiie  vrocesa. 

Second,  it  r^oidd  «ni4iasize  that  this 
treaty  does  not  constitute  a  defense  com- 
mitment to  Spato,  and  that  any  such 
commitment,  which  would  be  made  with- 
to  the  NATO  context,  is  contingent  on 
Spato's  progress  toward  democracy.  Both 
of  these  Ideas  Mr.  President,  need  to  be 
]Mt)mtdgated  with  emphasis,  and  this 
resolution  provides  a  means.  With  the 
ftHtnlsh  press  now  much  less  restricted 
than  it  was  even  a  few  months  ago,  our 
actions  will  be  followed  by  Spaniards  on 
aU  sides  of  Spanish  life:  and  I  believe 
that,  at  such  ttoie  as  this  trea^  is  «d- 
proved,  the  American  concwn  for 
Spanish  democracy,  and  not  just  for 
^Musish  bases,  should  be  read  throtigliout 
Spatok- 

Mr.  President,  to  dosing,  I  widi  to  note 
that  neither  Senator  Eagketoit  nor  I,  to 


sponsoring  tiiis  resolutitm.  totends  to  to- 
dlcate  unguallfled  support  for  the  treaty 
at  tins  tio^.  Indeed,  it  is  our  totention  to 
reserve  judgenjent  untQ  after  tlie  For- 
eign Rdations  Oommlttee  has  com- 
pleted a  thorough  process  of  hearings 
and  deliberation  on  the  treaty's  sub- 
stantative  merits.  The  sole  purpose  of  to- 
troductog  the  resolution  now  Is  to  pro- 
vide, for  tiie  Senate's  coisideration,  the 
ktod  of  legislative  vehicle  which  Senator 
Eagleton  and  I  believe  should  be  em- 
plojred  if  and  when  Senate  approval  of 
this  treaty  is  finally  granted. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  this 
resolution  adds  an  Important  condition 
to  the  Senate's  consent  to  ratify  the 
Tteaty  of  Friendship  and  Cooperation 
with  Spain. 

In  remarks  before  this  body  on  Febru- 
ary 5.  I  reccxnmended  that  the  Senate 
carefully  consider  the  Impact  of  tjtiis 
treaty  on  the  political  change  now  going 
on  to  Spato.  I  said  then  th«t  the  adoption 
of  the  treaty  form — as  oppc^«d  to  the  too 
frequently  used  executive  agreement — 
would  enable  our  Government  to  express 
to  explicit  terms  its  hopes  and  totentions 
with  respect  to  our  conttouing  relation- 
ship with  Spain. 

This  treaty,  for  which  the  Executive 
has  requested  our  advice  and  consent.  Is 
the  formal  representation  of  that  rela- 
tionship. If  ratified,  it  will  remato  the 
instrument  of  reference  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain  for  S  long  years. 

As  we  dust  off  the  "advice  and  consent" 
power.  Ion?  ignored  by  imporft^  presi- 
dents and  dormant  congresses,  we  could 
be  assigned  no  more  difficult  task.  We 
are  being  asked  to  consent  to  the  terms 
of  this  treaty  at  Uie  outset  of  a  new  era 
to  Spato — an  era  which  win  bring  un- 
predictable change  to  the  political  land- 
scape of  that  country.  We  are  ti*<ng 
astoed  to  consent  without  reservation  to 
the  President's  Judgment  that  this  treaty 
win  serve  to  preserve  UJS.  interests  over 
the  next  S  years. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  put  the  admto- 
istration's  Judgment  to  the  test  to  the 
coming  weeks.  The  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  wHl  beg^  heftrings  on  this 
Important  treaty  tomorrow.  In  my  view, 
our  most  challenging  task  will  be  to  con- 
sider the  impact  this  treaty  wHl  have 
on  the  political  evolution  now  going  on 
to  Spain. 

The  most  visible  awect  of  tbds  agree- 
ment is  the  defense  rdationship  mw^  the 
renewal  of  arrangements  to  base  U.S. 
forces  to  Spain.  The  changes  made  to 
these  arrangements — ^the  withdrawal  of 
the  98th  Strategic  Wing  of  taiAer  air- 
craft and  the  phased  withdrawal  of  our 
nuclear  submarine  squadron — reflect 
changing  attitudes  to  E^ato  toward  the 
U.S.  military  presence.  This  treaty  re- 
flects the  growing  concern  of  the  Spanish 
people  ovei-  tiie  prospect  of  being  drawn 
toto  the  much  feared  East-West  con- 
frontaUon  without  benefit  of  full  mem- 
bership to  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance. 

These  attitudes  cannot  be  ignored  as 
we  assess  the  risks  and  the  benefits  of 
this  treaty.  The  effect  of  such  strongly 
held  attitudes  during  the  relatively  stable 
period  during  which  the  treaty  was  ne- 
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gotiated  caused  the  Spanish  0<yvemm«it 
to  push  for  major  modlflcatloDs  in  the 
defease  relationship.  But  what  new 
pressures  will  emerge  as  %>ain  moves 
to  open  Its  political  process? 

Because  none  of  those  who  ultimately 
will  take  re8p<xislblllty  for  this  treaty  can 
answer  that  question  today,  I  say  we 
must  give  minimal  weight  to  the  short- 
term  military  benefits  this  agreement 
offers.  We  cannot  be  placed  in  a  posture 
wherein  we  appear  in  the  eyes  of  what- 
ever new  Spanish  leadership  emerges  to 
be  sacrificing  democratic  principle  to 
gain  restricted  access  to  three  marginally 
important  military  bases. 

This  treaty  can  and  should  be  a  vehicle 
to  foster  a  much  more  positive  relation- 
ship than  the  current  alliance  of  con- 
venience between  our  two  coimtrles. 
Whether  assessing  our  relations  In  mili- 
tary, political  or  economic  terms,  the 
United  States  will  have  a  much  closer 
affinity  with  a  democratic  Spain,  a  Spain 
which  has  been  accepted  by  the  coopera- 
tive Institutions  of  Western  Europe.  This 
treaty  must  convey  that  message  to  the 
Spanish  people. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  exactly  what 
Senator  Clark  and  I  seek  to  accomplish 
by  the  "declaration"  we  put  forward  to- 
day. In  a  very  Important  way  ttils  state- 
ment puts  the  face  of  principle  on  this 
treaty. 

TWs  declaration  recognizes  the  stated 
aspirations  of  the  l^anish  Government 
to  participate  fully  in  European  life,  and 
it  recognizes  the  key  criterion  for  such 
participation — the  development  of  de- 
mocracy In  Spain. 

■nils  criterion  has  not  been  arbitx-arily 
set  by  the  United  States  acting  alone.  It 
has  been  set  by  the  nations  of  Western 
Eiu"ope  and  by  the  overwhelming  and 
acknowledged  public  sentiment  of  to- 
day's Spain. 

As  I  have  stated  previously,  I  believe 
that  the  alternative  to  this  treaty  is  a 
break  In  United  States-Spanish  relatlwis. 
Such  a  break  in  my  view  would  not  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States, 
nor  would  it  advance  the  causD  of  democ- 
racy in  Spain.  It  might  even  strengthen 
the  hand  of  those  who  wish  to  perpetuate 
the  Franco  system. 

In  geiKral.  therefore.  I  support  this 
treaty,  though  I  will  reserve  final  Judg- 
ment until  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee completes  Its  work.  Nonetheless,  If 
the  Senate  ratifies  this  agreement.  I  want 
the  U.S.  position  on  democracy  In  Spain 
to  be  clear — and  I  want  that  position  to 
be  preserved  for  the  next  5  years  a« 
a  formal  declaration  of  Intent. 

Mr.  President,  soon  after  Franco's 
death,  when  the  eyes  of  the  world  were 
on  Spain,  the  new  King,  Juan  Carlos, 
declared  a  partial  amnesty  for  political 
prisoners.  Soon  thereafter  a  munber  of 
those  released  were  rearrested  as  they 
participated  In  demonstration.«!  urging 
complete  amnesty.  Opposition  leaders 
were  quoted  as  saying  that  "liberalization 
had  lasted  only  imtil  the  foreign  states- 
men and  television  cameramen  had  left." 
The  same  charge  is  betog  leveled  with 
respect  to  the  proposal  for  political  re- 
form put  forth  by  the  Spanish  Oovem- 
meut  a  month  ago.  The  government  Is 
oil  good  behavior,  it  Is  said,  whfle  the 


U.S.  Senate  considers  whether  to  ratify 
the  treaty.  As  soon  as  ratification  Is 
voted,  the  pressiure  will  be  off. 

Although  I  have  more  confidence  In  the 
Intentions  of  the  current  Spanish  Oov- 
emment,  I  am  concerned  about  reports 
that  the  right  wing  Is  seeking  to  sabotage 
the  reform  proposal. 

We  cannot  Ignore  the  perceptions  of 
the  Spanish  opposition.  We  cannot  risk 
the  posslbUity  that  our  ratification  of 
this  treaty  will  be  seen  as  the  act  which 
relieves  the  government  of  its  obligation 
to  press  forward  to  achieve  democracy. 

The  resolution  we  submit  today  will 
keep  alive  the  strong  desire  of  tlie  United 
States  that  Spain  keep  moving  toward 
the  development  of  democratic  institu- 
tions. It  represents  the  same  sentiment 
expressed  by  President  Ford  \n.  his  letter 
of  transmittal.  In  that  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 18.  1976.  the  President  expres.sed  this 
hope: 

.  .  .  (that)  the  Treaty  would  serve  to  pro- 
vide a  firm  basis  for  a  new  stage  In  United 
States-Spanish  relations,  reBectlng  United 
States  support  for  and  encouragement  of  tlie 
Important  evolution  which  has  begun  in 
Q^Sn.  .  .  .  The  treaty  reflects  the  mutual 
oonvlctlon  of  Spain  and  the  United  States 
that  the  proper  course  of  this  evolution 
should  Include,  as  major  objectives,  the  inte- 
gration of  Spain  Into  the  Institutions  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  North  Atlantic  defense  system 
and  should  Include  a  broadly  based  cooper- 
ative reIatlon.shlp  with  the  United  States  in 
all  areas  of  mutual  interest. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  has 
too  often  placed  short-term  gain,  usually 
in  the  name  of  one  cold  war  sti-ategy  or 
another,  ahead  of  the  principles  which 
we  hold  as  a  nation.  In  country  after 
coimtry,  we  have  been  accused  of  sti- 
fling democracy  to  preserve  a  geopolit- 
ical position  In  the  effort  to  contain  com- 
munism. And,  In  the  long  nm,  our  Inter- 
ests have  suffered — we  have  lost  groimd. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  through  this 
resolution  we  can  send  a  strong  message 
to  the  people  of  Spain  that  we  under- 
stand their  aspirations  and  that  we  en- 
dorse them.  If  we  fall  to  do  that,  we  may 
well  find  ourselves  on  the  outside,  the 
victim  of  democratic  forces  we,  of  all 
nations,  should  be  able  to  harness. 

Ml-.  GARY  HART  and  Mr.  CURTIS 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  Is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 


SPECULATION  AND  FACTS:  A  REPLY 
TO  SENATOR  GOLDWATER 

Mr.  GARY  HART.  Mr.  President,  my 
.statement  here  today  Is  not  by  way  of 
stimulating  controversy  or  opening  up 
wound?  with  one  of  my  colleagues,  but 
rather  by  way  of  clarifsrlng  the  record 
with  regard  to  a  very  Important  issue. 

I  am  speaking  today  to  voice  my  shock 
and  disappointment  at  the  unfounded 
statements  made  recently  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatkr)  , 
concerning  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 
I  refer  to  Senator  Goldwaters  claim,  re- 
ported In  the  press  to  recent  weeks,  that 
the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
has  attempted  to  cover  up  evidence  Im- 
pUcatlng  President  Kennedy  In  the  CIA's 


assa-ssiuutlon  attempt  against  Fidel  Cas- 
tro of  Cuba. 

This  Is  utter  nonsense.  I  am  astounded 
that  the  Senator  from  Arizona  seeks  at 
this  time  to  discredit  the  findings  pre- 
sented In  a  carefully  researched  report 
which  bears  his  own  signature.  Where 
were  his  complaints  and  criticisms  when 
the  work  was  being  done,  when  the  wit- 
nesses were  testifying  and  the  drafts  of 
the  report  being  written?  Who  are  the 
witnesses  he  claims  have  changed  their 
testimony?  Where  Is  his  evidence? 

Surely,  If  there  was  any  such  evidence. 
Senator  Goldwatkr  would  have  Included 
it  in  his  own  "Additional  Views"  ap- 
pended to  the  committee's  assassination 
report.  He  did  not  do  so.  Instead,  he  re- 
ferred vaguely  to  ch-cumstantlal  evi- 
dence received  by  tlie  committee  that 
Robert  Keimedy  and,  therefore,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  knew  about  the  attempts 
on  Castro's  life  before,  during,  and  after 
they  occurred. 

Neither  I  nor  any  other  member  of  the 
committee  that  I  know  of  has  heard  or 
seen  any  evidence  that  lends  credence  to 
Senator  Ooldwater's  accusations.  In  the 
press  releases  I  have  seen,  for  example. 
Senator  Gold  water  cites  a  witness  who 
said  that  a  CIA  official  was  asked  by  the 
White  House  during  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration: "When  are  you  going  to  •  •  • 
do  something  about  Cuba? "  From  this. 
Senator  Goldwatek  apparently  Jumps  to 
the  conclusion  that  President  Kennedy 
ordered  an  assassination.  The  facts  do 
not  support  that  conclusion. 

Senator  Goldwatkr  Is  quoted  in  tiie 
press  as  saying  that  following  this  state- 
ment by  the  witness,  the  select  committee 
began  an  effort  "to  get  the  blame  away 
from  the  Kennedys."  This  is  simply  not 
true.  Apparently,  other  members  of  the 
committee  do  not  think  It  Is  tiue  either. 
Senator  Tower,  the  ranking  RepubUcan 
on  the  committee,  told  the  press  he  did 
not  know  what  Golowatir  was  talking 
about  Senator  Walter  Huddleston  oi 
Kentucky,  another  committee  member, 
called  Senator  Oolowatsr's  statement 
"ridiculous  '  In  an  interview  reported  In 
the  Washington  Post. 

Perhaps  the  Judith  Campbell  matter 
and  Senator  Goldwater's  own  personal 
theories  on  executive  chain  of  command 
lie  behind  his  unfortunate  statements.  As 
the  committee's  chairman.  Senator 
Church,  has  explained  many  times,  the 
committee  decided,  by  unanimous  vote, 
not  to  dwell  on  the  Campbell  case  in  the 
assassination  report  after  we  had  exam- 
ined tlie  evidence  carefully  and  assured 
ourselves  that  this  matter  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  mandate  of  the  select  com- 
mittee. Of  course,  we  could  have  inter- 
viewed Prank  Sinatra,  Howard  Hughes— 
if  there  is  a  Howard  Hughes — ^Lawrence 
Welk.  and  Captahi  Kangaroo,  for  that 
matter.  All  would  have  been  equally  Ir- 
relevant. Our  purpose  was  not  to  stage 
a  headline-grabbing  soap  opera,  but 
rather  a  probe  of  CIA  assassination  at- 
tempts. When  the  Campbell  trail  did  not 
lead  in  this  direction,  the  committee  saw 
no  point  in  pursuing  the  irrelevant.  Sen- 
ator Goldwater  certainly  voiced  no  In- 
terest In  handling  the  Campbell  case  In 
any  other  fashion. 
Senator   Goldwater   seems    to  have 
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reached  an  a  t)3'l<Hi  conclusion  that 
Presidents  simply  must  have  beoi  behind 
the  various  assassination  attonpts.  As  he 
told  a  group  of  reporters  last  week,  '^t 
had  to  be  on  orders  of  the  Government. 
There  is  no  other  way."  Gesturing  toward 
the  White  House,  Senator  OOLOWATn  re- 
portedly concluded:  "Everything  points 
right  down  tbeie."  In  his  additional 
views  to  the  assassination  report.  Senator 
Ooldwater  expressed  his  view  that — 

since  World  War  n.  PrMtdents  have  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  approvml  of  aU  actions 
taken  liy  tbe  OIA  irtUCb  hSTS  been  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Setoot  Committee  Investlgatloti. 

These  are  most  serious  charges.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  implicated  the 
names  oi  every  recent  President  hi  plots 
to  assassinate  Fidel  Castro  and  others 
without  firm  evidence— an  apparently  be- 
cause he  believes  "there  is  no  other  way." 

These  are  Senator  Goldwater's  views 
and  opinions.  Now  let  us  review  the  evi- 
dence. The  facts  are  these:  None  of  the 
committee^  witnesses  could  si^  with  any 
assurance  that  any  President  had  ordered 
an  assassination.  High  ranking  CIA  of- 
ficer Richard  Blssell.  for  example,  said 
that  he  guessed  President  Kennedy  knew 
about  the  attempts  against  Castro  but, 
he  added — 

I  have  no  direct  knowledge,  first-hand 
knowledge  of  bis  (President  Kennedy's)  be- 
ing advised. 

When  Bissell  was  asked  if  he  had  in- 
formed anycme  outside  the  CIA  that  an 
effort  to  assassinate  Castro  was  under- 
way, he  replied,  "Not  to  my  recollection." 
He  added  he  was  never  told  that  any 
official  outside  the  Agency  had  been  made 
aware  of  such  an  effort. 

Richard  Helms  testified  that  he  in- 
herited the  program  to  assassinate  Castro 
from  Mr.  Blssell,  and,  because  of  Its  sen- 
sitive and  unsavory  character,  it  was  not 
tbe  type  of  program  one  would  discuss  in 
front  of  high  officials.  When  asked  specif- 
ically If  President  Kennedy  had  been  in- 
formed of  any  assassination  plots.  Helms 
pointed  out  that — 

Nobody  wants  to  embarrass  a  President  ot 
the  United  States  by  discussing  tbe  assassi- 
nation of  foreign  leaders  in  his  presence. 

Helms  also  testified  that  he  never  told 
Attorney  General  Kennedy  about  any 
assassination  activity.  He  stated  that  he 
never  Informed  McCone  or  any  other  of- 
ficial of  the  Kennedy  administration  of 
the  assassination  plot. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rsuk  testi- 
fied— 

I  never  had  any  reason  to  believe  that  any- 
one that  I  ever  talked  to  knew  about  any 
active  planing  of  assassination  underway. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNa- 
mara  stated  that  he  had  "no  knowledge 
or  information  about  plans  or  prepara- 
tions for  a  possible  assassination  attempt 
against  Prranier  Castro." 

Roswell  Ollpatric,  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  under  McNamara,  said  that  kill- 
ing Castro  was  not  within  the  mandate 
of  the  special  group,  which  he  construed 
as  having  been  only  to  weaken  and  un- 
dermine "the  Cuban  econ<Mny." 

Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor,  who  later 
chaired  special  group  meetings  on  Oper- 


ation Mongoose,  stated  tiiat  he  had 
never  heard  of  an  assaartnaticm  effort 
against  Castro,  and  that  he  never  raised 
the  question  of  assassination  with  any- 
one. 

McGeorge  Bundy  stated  it  was  his 
c<mviction  tiliat  "no  one  In  the  KjBa- 
nedy  administration.  In  the  White  House, 
or  In  the  Cabinet,  ever  gave  any  authori- 
zation, mvroval.  or  instnictian  of  any 
kind  for  any  effort  to  assassinate  anyone 
by  the  CIA." 

Walt  W.  Rostow,  who  shared  national 
security  duties  with  Bundy  before  mov- 
ing to  the  DQ)artm«at  of  State,  testified 
that  during  his  entire  tenure  in  Govem- 
mmt  he  never  heard  a  reference  to  an 
intuition  to  imdertake  an  assassination 
effort. 

All  of  this  sworn  testimony  Is  re- 
printed in  the  committee's  assassination 
report.  On  the  basis  of  testhncmy  and 
documentary  evidence,  the  cOTomlttee 
could  find  no  link  betwee  the  White 
House  emd  the  plots  to  assassinate  Cas- 
tro. Yet,  as  the  report  stated.  White 
House  officials  were  clearly  at  fault  toe 
giving  vafifue  instructions  and  for  not  ex. 
pllcltly  ruling  out  assassination.  Further, 
as  the  report  concluded,  the  systrai  of 
executive  command  and  control  was  so 
ambiguous  that  it  Is  difficult  to  be  cer- 
tain at  what  level  assassination  activity 
was  known  and  authorized. 

This  does  not,  however,  give  anyone  the 
liberty  to  make  wild  accusations  about 
Presidential  involvement — ^unless,  of 
course,  they  are  prepared  to  lay  down 
the  hard  facts  to  support  their  claims.  I 
invite  Senator  Goldwatek  to  do  so.  If 
there  is  evidence  In  the  committee's  se- 
cret testimony  to  indicate  Presidential 
involvement  In  the  plots  to  assassinate 
Castro,  as  Senator  Goldwater  has  sug- 
gested there  is,  I  wUl  jobi  with  the  Sen- 
ator in  voting  to  have  that  testimony 
publicly  released.  If  this  testimony  exists, 
the  public  has  a  right  to  see  it. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  tor  not  to  excenl  15 
minutes,  with  statonents  therein  lim- 
ited to  5  minutes  each. 


PAROLE  COMMISSION  AND  REOR- 
GANIZATION ACT— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  HH.  5727,  and  ask  for  its  Immediate 
consideration. 

"Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mi-.  Nel- 
son). The  report  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

The  conomittee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (Hit. 
5727)  to  establish  an  Independent  and  re- 
giouaUeed  U.S.  Parole  Commission,  to  pro- 
vide fair  and  equitable  parole  procedures, 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend, and  do  recommend  to  their  respectlvjS 


Houses  this  report,  signed  by  all  of  the  con- 
ferees. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
ohlectkm,  the  Senate  wHl  proceed  to  the 
oonsideratlan  of  the  conference  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  Record  of  February  23.  1976.  begin- 
ning at  page  4063.) 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  inquire  from 
what  cfHnmlttee  this  comes? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  FrcHn  the  Committee 
<m  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  that  committee  approve  this  con- 
ference report? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Yes,  he  does. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Very  well. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference report  before  the  Senate  for 
adoption  today  to  reorganize  the  U.S. 
Board  of  Parole  Into  a  Parole  Ctmrniis- 
slon  is  a  final  legislative  step  In  a  process 
that  has  taken  more  than  3  years.  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  recite  the 
history  of  these  efforts,  except  to  say  that 
the  Parole  Board  and  the  D^MUtment  of 
Justice  have  been  deeply  involved  in  the 
process  that  brings  us  here  today. 

lids  legislation  provides  a  statutory 
basis  for  a  regionalized  organization  of 
Federal  parole  activities,  it  clarifies  the 
independoice  of  parole  decisionmaking, 
and  it  recognizes  the  importance  of 
pcurole  guid^ines  as  a  bcwis  for  structui-- 
ing  the  broad  discretion  given  the 
Agency,  lliese  decisionmaking  guidelines 
are  to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, whme  they  may  be  seen  and  com- 
mented upon  by  interested  agencies,  by 
Members  of  Cmigress,  and  by  cmicemed 
citizens. 

Although  exceptions  to  these  guide- 
lines would  be  permitted  when  the  Pa- 
role Commission  can  establish  reason 
that  warrants  it,  it  is  anticipated  that 
most  decisions  to  grant  or  deny  parole 
will  be  based  upon  guidelines.  After  a 
pristmer  has  bem  heard  by  hearing  ex- 
aminers, and  the  examiners  have  rec- 
ommended a  disposition  of  the  case,  de- 
ciakm  on  parole  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
Presidentially  appointed  commissioner, 
llie  declsi<m  of  the  Commission  in  each 
case  includes  opportunity  for  review  and 
appeal  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the 
parcde  process.  The  bill  gives  statutory 
recognition  to  the  importance  of  guide- 
lines in  parole  decisionmaking,  but  also 
requires  the  Commission  to  make  dis- 
cretfamary  determinaticms  concerning 
accountability  and  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic welfare  before  any  prisoner  may  be 
released  on  parole. 

When  a  decision  has  been  mttde,  the 
parolee  is  told  the  decision  and  the  par- 
ticular reasons  for  that  decision,  "nie 
prisoner  who  is  denied  parole  is  told 
how  the  Commission  assesses  his  case 
against  the  guidelines,  In  pcu-ticular  the 
severity  of  his  offense  and  the  proba- 
bility of  his  success  on  parole  as  judged 
from  his  past  behavior. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  conferees  not 
to  require  institutional  parole  deter- 
mination proceedings  for  prisoners  serv- 
ing concurrmt  State  and  Federal  sen- 
tences In  State  custody  until  such  time 
as  they  have  been  granted  parole  on  the 
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state  sentence.  To  require  otherwise 
would  mean  performance  of  meaning- 
less proceedings  as  the  prisoners  would 
remain  in  custody.  The  legislation  pro- 
vides for  judicial  review  of  the  Commis- 
aion's  rulemaking  procedure,  but  also 
carefully  preserves  existing  limitations 
on  judicial  review  of  individual  parole 
decisions. 

The  individual  granted  parcde  would 
be  released  under  conditions  that  serve 
as  a  guide  to  his  future  behavior,  which 
require  that  he  commit  no  other  crim- 
inal offenses,  and  that  he  live  under  oth- 
er limitations  that  are  reasonably  re- 
lated to  protecting  the  public  welfare. 

Although  the  vast  majority  of  Federal 
parolees  complete  their  period  of  super- 
vision successfully,  the  parole  of  some 
is  revoked  and  they  are  returned  to 
prison.  For  those  whose  parole  would 
be  revoked  for  crimes  committed  sub- 
sequent to  th^  release  on  parole,  the 
statute  recognizes  that  the  full  crim- 
inal process  is  available  to  the  individ- 
ual in  connection  with  the  new  charges. 
but  permits  a  fiill  revocation  hearing 
where  warranted  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  This  legislation  also  provides 
for  appointment  of  counsel,  and  it  is  In- 
tended that  rates  of  payment  remain 
consistent  with  presoit  rates. 

The  legislation  also  provides  new  pa- 
role criteria  which  come  into  effect  when 
the  pris<mer  has  c<Hnpleted  two-thirds  of 
his  sentence,  which  are  designed  to 
complement  the  present  statutory  pro- 
visicHis  for  good  time,  and  tissure  that 
prisoners  with  long  sentences  have  at 
least  some  period  of  supervision  in  their 
commimity  before  total  release  from 
Fedei-al  custody.  For  those  prisoners 
whose  parole  has  been  revoked  and  who 
have  been  retmTied  to  prison,  it  Is  in- 
tended that  the  two-thirds  be  based 
upon  time  r^naining  to  be  served  when 
they  are  reimiHisoned. 

The  legislation  establishes  certain 
deadlines  for  the  Commission's  decision- 
making, but  the  conferees  acknowledge 
that  from  time  to  time  exti-aordinary 
reasons  may  result  in  delay  in  making 
any  of  the  decisions.  If  a  legal  remedy  is 
necessary  in  the  absence  of  good  faith 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Commission, 
the  remedy  available  to  the  prisoner  or 
parolee  is  to  com];>el  the  decision,  not 
release  from  custody. 

This  legislation  is  prospective  in  its 
appUcaticHi.  Decisions  to  grant,  deny, 
modify,  or  revoke  parole  made  by  the 
parole  agency  pri(M-  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  act  are  to  be  carried  out  pursuant 
to  the  law  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
decision.  Examples  of  prospective  appli- 
cation of  the  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  the 
length  of  time  between  heai-ings  for  a 
prisoner  denied  parole — section  420S 
( h  I  — and  computation  of  time  remaining 
to  be  served  for  individuals  whose  parole 
has  been  revoked — section  4210(b)  — 
and  provisions  relating  to  termination  of 
parole  supervision — section  4211.  Pro- 
spective application  does  not  preclude 
parole  consideration  for  persons  with 
sentences  of  more  than  30  years,  includ- 
ing life  terms  pursuant  to  section 
4205(a) ;  however,  It  Is  the  intent  of  the 
conferees  that  where  such  terms  have 
been  imposed  consecutively,  the  mini- 


mum tmn  of  parole  ineligibility  shall  also 
be  applied  consecutively. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Ur.  President.  I  rise  in 
suM>ort  of  the  pending  measure,  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  5727,  a  bill  to 
establish  an  independent  and  reglcmal- 
ized  U.S.  Parole  Commission,  to  provide 
fair  and  equitable  parole  procedures,  and 
for  other  pimx)ses. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  per- 
sonal gratitude  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  for  his  dedication  and  tire- 
less efforts  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Penitentiaries  in 
drafting  this  legislation  to  reform  the 
Federal  parole  system. 

Mr.  President,  parole  is  not  a  new  con- 
cept to  the  field  of  corrections,  but  the 
use  of  parole  as  an  extension  of  the  sen- 
tencing process  has  significantly  changed 
and  expended  in  recent  years.  Parole 
authority  has  provided  a  means  of 
balancing  the  interests  of  protecting 
society  from  criminal  offenders  through 
incarceration,  and  providing  a  means  for 
prisoners  to  achieve  credit  for  good  be- 
havior and  shorten  their  time  in  iMrlson. 
Tills  bill  goes  a  long  way  in  accomplish- 
ing this  balance. 

The  piu-po«es  of  parole  are  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  operation  and  structure  of 
the  Parole  Commission.  This  measure 
addresses  the  standards  and  safeguards 
necessary  to  guide  the  Parole  Commis- 
sion, while  at  the  same  time  expanding 
the  tools  of  the  Commission  to  handle 
a  growing  caseload  of  parole  decisions 
complicated  by  due  process  considera- 
tions and  the  presence  of  counsel  at 
revocation  proceedings. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  creates 
an  independent,  nine-member  Parole 
Commission  within  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice.  The  Commissioners  serve  a 
term  of  6  years  imder  Presidential  ap- 
pointment by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  CcHnmissicm 
has  authoiity  to  set  guidelines  and  pro- 
cedural nJes  within  its  own  policy 
boundaries  and  the  provisions  of  the  in- 
stant bill. 

This  legislation,  among  other  things, 
provides  that  a  prisoner  serving  a  sen- 
tence of  more  than  1  year  Is  eligible  for 
parole  consideration  after  having  served 
(Mie-tliird  of  his  sentence;  or  In  the  case 
of  a  prisoner  sentenced  to  life  or  more 
than  30  years,  after  serving  10  years  of 
his  sentence.  In  addition,  individuals 
sentenced  to  a  maximum  term  or  terms 
of  more  than  6  months,  but  not  more 
than  1  year,  shall  be  released  at  the  end 
of  their  sentence  less  good  time  earned. 

Conditions  of  parole  are  another  as- 
pect of  the  bill  which  represents  new 
approaches  to  corrections  philo6<H>hy. 
The  Commission  may  impose  conditions 
of  parole  that  limit  the  parolee's  liberty, 
if  in  the  Commission's  Judgment  such 
conditions  are  reasonably  necessary  to 
protect  the  public  welfare.  Such  condi- 
tions may  also  be  specific  so  that  the 
parole  may  have  a  guide  in  his  behavior 
and  supervision  in  the  community. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  numerous 
other  provisions  in  H.R.  5727,  which  can 
be  found  in  the  conference  '•eport  ac- 
companying the  bill.  It  Is  a  well-written 
document,  Mr.  President,  because  it  gives 
detailed  and  exhaustive  treatment  to  the 
thinking  of  the  conferees  on  this  meas- 


xae.  I  commend  it  to  my  coUeagiies  who 
may  have  a  special  interest  in  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  are  subetantially  Incorpo- 
rated into  8.  1,  the  bUl  to  revise  and 
codify  the  Federal  Criminal  Code.  Al- 
though tlie  Judiciary  Committee  Is  pro- 
ceeding In  a  deliberate  but  quickening 
manner  to  bring  an  acceptable  bill  to 
the  floor,  this  bill  should  not  be  ddayed 
imtil  after  the  passage  of  8.  1.  I  think 
it  is  good  that  the  Congress  act  on  this 
measure  at  this  time  and  I  oommccd  the 
conferees  for  working  so  diligently  to  get 
agreement  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  report 
should  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESdiUTION 
96— CONCURRENT  RESOLXmON 
AUTHCMEUZINO  CORRECTIONS  IN 
ENROULMENT  OF  H.R.  5727 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  concurrent  resolution  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

This  concurrent  resolution  authorizes 
correction  of  certain  ^pographlcal  er- 
rors in  the  conference  report,  and  pro- 
vides that  the  Senate  recede  from  its 
amendment  to  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  «hj- 
current  resoluticm  win  be  stated  by  title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleric 
read  as  follows : 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  M) 
to  authorize  certain  corrections  In  tbe  en- 
rollment of  H.R.  6727. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  conciurait  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  Houte  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  In  the  en- 
rollment of  tbe  bUl  HJl.  67S7,  to  establish 
an  Independent  and  regionalized  United 
States  Parole  Commission,  to  provide  fair 
and  equitable  parole  procedures,  and  for 
other  purposes,  tbe  Clerk  of  tbe  House  of 
Representatives  is  authorized  and  directed, 
In  the  enrollment  of  said  bUI,  to  make  tbe 
foUowlng  correctiona : 

In  section  4308(c)  (3) ,  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 2.  strike  out  tb*  word  "delegate"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "may  delegate";  In  sec- 
tion 4204(a)(6).  as  amended  by  section  3, 
strike  out  the  semicolon  tbe  second  time  it 
appears  in  such  section  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  a  comma;  In  section  4304(b)(3),  as 
amended  by  section  2,  strike  out  tbe  period 
at  the  end  of  such  section  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon;  in  section  4206(d). 
as  amended  by  section  2,  strike  out  tbe 
comma  the  first  time  it  appears  in  such 
section;  in  section  4211(c)(3),  as  amended 
by  section  2,  strike  out  the  word  "paragraph" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "subparagraph". 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Senate  recede  from  its 
amendment  to  tbe  Utle  of  HJl.  6727. 
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AGRICULTURAL  PEST  CONTROL- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  TAIAfADOE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  cMifer- 


ence  on  8. 1617  and  ask  lor  Vta  immediate 
considerattoii. 

Tbe  PRBSXDINa  OFFICBR  <Mr.  Mkx- 
soH) .  Tbe  report  will  be  staled  by  title. 

The  second  atsistant  legislative  cleric 
read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
tbe  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(8.  1617)  to  clarify  the  authority  ci  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  control  and 
eradicate  idant  pests,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, having  met,  after  fuU  and  free 
conf  eroice.  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  this  report,  signed  by  all  of  the 
c(H)fereeB.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objecticm,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
oonslderatton  of  the  conference  report. 

(The  ocmference  report  is  printed  in 
the  Rbfobz  of  Felu-uaty  9,  1976,  begin- 
ning at  page  2859.) 

Mr.  TAUfADCffi.  Mr.  President,  8. 
1617  broadens  and  strengthens  tbe  au- 
tborlty  ctf  ttie  Secretaiy  of  Agriculture 
to  carry  out  programs  designed  to  eradi- 
cate and  control  plant  pests. 

The  bill  was  originally  Introduced  to 
mrovide  authority  for  a  cooperative  Mm- 
trol  program  against  an  infestation  of 
the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  in  Central 
America  wbloh  was  detected  in  the  Qirtng 
of  1975.  Current  law  authorises  coopera- 
tion in  iriant  pest  control  only  with 
Mexico. 

As  originally  passed  by  the  Senate,  B. 
1617  authorized  the  Secretcury  of  Agri- 
culture to  cooperate  in  iriant  pest  con- 
trol with  the  governments  of  all  coun- 
tries of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  "Ham- 
ever,  the  House-passed  verrion  resbicted 
the  extension  of  the  Secretary's  au- 
thority to:  First,  certain  countries  hi 
Central  America  and  the  CarWbecm;  and, 
second,  international  organisations  or 
associations.  The  Senate  asked  for  a  con- 
ference because  of  the  need  for  greater 
flexibility  in  dealing  with  plant  pest 
problems. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  con- 
ftt^nce  committee  agreed  to  the  Senate 
language  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  cooperate  In  plant  pest 
control  with  the  governments  of  all  coim- 
trles  of  the  Western  H^nisphere.  The 
c<mf  erence  committee  also  agreed  to  that 
part  of  the  House  amendment  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  to  cooperate  in  plant 
pest  control  with  international  organiza- 
tions and  associations. 

S.  1617,  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  made 
it  clear  that  the  Secretary's  authority  to 
cooperate  with  certain  Western  Hemis- 
phere coimtries  in  amimal  disease  con- 
trol extends  to  carriere  of  animal  dis- 
eases. The  conference  substitute  retains 
the  Senate  provision  and  the  House 
amendment  extending  the  Secretary's 
authority  to:  First,  the  Bahama  Islands, 
the  Greater  Antilles,  and  the  Lesser  An- 
tilles, and  second,  international  organiza- 
tions or  associations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  lur^nlmous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  erf  S.  1817.  as 
adopted  by  the  conference  committee, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


(See  eibfl^t  1.) 

Mr.  TAUiADGE.  Mr.  President,  8. 
1617  affords  many  benefits  to  Ameiloan 
agriculture.  The  bill  is  also  desirable  frcMn 
the  standpoint  of  our  rdati<ms  with  the 
governments  of  the  othor  countries  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

I  move  the  adopttcm  <rf  the  conference 
report. 

KantiBiT  1 

SUMMAXT  or  8.   1617,  AS  AOOCnXD  BY  THX 
COMFBUDfCE  OomoXTBX 

8.  1617,  as  adopted  by  the  Conference 
Committee,  would  broaden  and  streugthen 
tbe  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultore 
to  coatnd  and  eradicate  agricultural  peete. 
Ibe  bill  would — 

(1)  Permit  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
carry  out  eradication  and  control  programs 
with  re^Mct  to  plant  peets  not  now  covered 
by  tbe  Organic  Act  of  1M4.  Such  pests  would 
include  qrtder  mites,  slugs,  and  snails. 
Specific  authority  is  provided  for  the  detec- 
tion of  plant  peats  in  the  Cnlted  States. 

(3)  Extend  the  Becretaiy'e  authority  to  co- 
operate with  foreign  governments  in  carry- 
ing out  eradication  and  control  programs. 
The  bill  weuld  (l)  p«init  the  Secretary  to 
cooperate  with  the  govemzoentB  of  all  the 
ooontclee  of  the  Western  Hemli^ybere  or  the 
local  autboritlee  thereof,  and  with  interna- 
tional orgaDlsatlfMis  or  associations,  and  (11) 
oovo-  "plant  pests"  in  general.  Existing  law 
authorizes  cooperation  only  with  Mexico  and 
for  specified  pests. 

(8)  Make  discretionary  the  Secretary's  au- 
thority to  provide  phytosamtary  inspection 
and  certlflcatlon  service  for  domestic  plants 
and  plant  products  for  report,  and  extend 
such  authoiity  to  Inspection  and  certifloa- 
tkm  of  any  plants  or  plant  products  offered 
for  export  or  transiting  the  United  States. 

(4)  Repeal  provisions  In  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 6.  1917.  for  cooperation  with  Mexico  and 
adjacent  States  In  the  extermination  of  pink 
boUwonn  InfestetionB  in  Mezloo,  and  related 
opvnMata.  The  Organic  Act,  as  amended  by 
the  bill,  would  contain  such  authority. 

(5)  Make  It  clear  that  the  Secretary's 
authority  to  cooperate  In  aniTTini  disease  con- 
trol extends  to  tbe  carriers  of  animal  dis- 
eases. Tbe  bin  laso  extends  the  Secretary's 
authority  to  coapenXe  In  animal  disease 
control  to  the  Bahama  Islands,  the  Greater 
AntUIes,  and  the  Lesser  Antilles,  and  Intn-- 
natlonal  organisations  or  associations.  Exist- 
ing law  autborlMB  such  cooperation  only 
with  the  Central  American  countries,  Canada, 
Mexico,  and  Colombia. 

Mr.  FONO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  In  favor  of  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report  The  bill  as  reported  extends 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  enter  Into  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  goverrmients  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  for  the  progiams  against 
plant  pests.  Tliis  authority  is  urgently 
needed  to  initiate  a  control  program 
against  a  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  infes- 
tation in  Central  America  which  threat- 
ens to  spread  up  through  Mexico  and 
Into  the  United  States.  This  pest  repre- 
sents a  very  serious  economic  threat  to 
our  citrus  and  deciduous  fruit  industry. 
I  am  personally  familiar  with  the  damage 
this  pest  can  inflict  because  of  an  infes- 
tation in  the  State  of  Hawaii  which, 
along  with  two  other  fruit  flies — the  Ori- 
ental fruit  fly  and  the  Melon  fly,  have 
had  an  enormous  effect  on  my  State's 
agricultural  Industry. 

Mr.  President,  as  ranking  minority 
monber  of  the  Agriculture  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appr<vriatIons,  I  have 


sought  greater  funding  of  critically 
needed  research  on  this  and  ottier  iflant 
pests  to  devdop  the  tedinology  required 
toe  effective  and  efBcient  control  pro- 
gruns.  I  am  very  pleased  that  in  a  recent 
infestation  in  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  the 
findings  tA.  this  research  were  utilized  in 
what  eurrratly  appears  to  be  a  thor- 
oughly successful  eradicaticm  effort. 

I  hope  that  the  technology  being  de- 
veloped will  find  similar  apidlcation  and 
success  In  controlling  the  Central  Ameri- 
can infestation  of  Mediterranean  fruit 
fly.  Additionally,  as  this  technology  be- 
comes juate  refined.  I  fully  anticipate  an 
eradicatkm  program  to  be  undertaken 
against  the  frut  flies  in  Hawaii  which,  as 
in  the  case  <rf  Central  Amoica,  represent 
not  only  a  serious  threat  of  infestation 
to  the  oontinoital  United  States  but  also 
require  the  continual  expense  of  a  plant 
quarantine  program. 

Mr.  Presidmt,  I  have  only  <me  reserva- 
tion over  the  bin  we  have  hef cnre  us  today. 
As  originally  drafted,  8. 1617  would  apply 
cmly  to  Central  Amoica — as  indeed  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Mediterra- 
nean fruit  fly  Infestation  in  Honduras 
was  the  primary  reason  for  the  bill.  The 
bill  as  aM>roved  by  the  ctmference  com- 
mittee, however,  extends  this  authority 
to  all  countries  of  Ihe  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. My  concern,  of  course,  is  whether 
this  greatly  expsmded  auth<»1ty  will  re- 
sult in  a  dilutltm  of  our  current  plant 
protection  program  because  of  a  combi- 
nation of.  fiscal  constraints  coupled  with 
a  number  of  new  foreign  plant  pest  con- 
trol programs. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished smior  Senator  from  Hawaii 
has  made  a  very  important  point.  May  I 
say  that  in  the  consideraticm  of  this  bill, 
we  closely  examined  this  very  issue  and 
I  believe  it  should  be  made  dear  that  the 
authority  provided  In  this  bill  Is  discre- 
tionary authority  and  In  no  way  compels 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  enter 
into  cooperative  agreements. 

The  Department  has  informed  Con- 
gi'ees  that  a  study  is  underway  "to  sys- 
tematically evaluate  the  implications  of 
alternative  Federal  roles  in  cocqierative 
insect  control  activities,  to  select  the 
most  appropriate  alternative  and  to  de- 
velop procedures  and  criteria  for  assess- 
ing the  ben^t/cost  relationships."  This 
study  will  aid  the  Department  in  evalu- 
ating the  relative  merits  of  future  con- 
trol programs  In  foreign  countries  and 
utilizing  the  authority  provided  in  S.  1617 
to  the  maximum  benefit  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  agricultural  industry  from 
plant  pests. 

Mr.  President,  currently  the  Depart- 
ment has  no  latitude  in  addressing 
threats  posed  by  plant  pests  not  specified 
by  country  and  species  under  existing 
legi.slation.  S.  1617  will  enable  the  De- 
partment to  take  action  more  expedi- 
tiously without  having  to  run  back  to 
Congress  every  time  this  coimtry  is  con- 
fronted with  a  serio'js  new  plant  pest  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  mindful  of 
the  vulnerability  of  our  i^rricultural  in- 
dustry to  new  plant  pests,  I  believe  this 
legislation  is  needed.  I  fully  intend  to 
follow  the  implementation  of  the  new 
authority  provided  by  it  to  assure  that 
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the  Department  utilizes  this  authority 
sparingly  and  In  situations  which  do  rep- 
resent serious  threats  to  American  agri- 
culture. I  thank  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  for  his  clear  explana- 
tion of  the  bill  and  for  his  dedicated  hard 
work  to  assure  its  timely  consideration. 
I  know  that  he  is  fully  mindful  of  the 
need  to  talce  those  actions  required  to 
protect  our  agricultural  producers  from 
these  plant  pests. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  rolL 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  tor  the 
quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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REHABILITATION    ACT   EXTENSION 
OP    197ft— CONFERENCE    REPORT 

Mr.  RANDOIfH.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  HJl.  11045  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate cwislderation. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  committee  of  conlerence  on  the  dis- 
agreeing rotes  of  the  two  Honses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJa. 
11045)  to  amend  the  BehabUltatlon  Act  of 
1973  to  extend  the  authorizations  of  appro- 
priations contained  In  such  act,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  this  report,  signed  by  all  of 
the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  Rbcord  of  February  5. 1976,  beginning 
at  page  2619.) 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
measure  agreed  to  by  the  conferees  ex- 
tends the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  for 
one  additional  year,  through  September 
30.  1977.  However,  there  is  a  provision 
which  states  that  should  legislation  not 
be  enacted  by  April  15,  1977,  then  there 
is  an  automatic  l-year  extension 
through  the  next  fiscal  year;  that  is  fis- 
cal year  1978.  This  agreement  was  made. 
Mr.  President,  because  of  a  commitment 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Handi- 
capped at  the  time  the  act  was  last 
amended  to  explore  the  formula  for  the 
oUocation  of  basic  program  funds  to  the 
States.  At  the  same  time,  we  were  aware 
of  the  necessity  for  States  to  know  the 
amount  of  available  Federal  funds  as 
early  as  possible  in  order  for  that  State 
to  appropriate  its  matching  funds.  It  is 
our  behef  that  the  April  15  deadline 
.•satisfies  our  commitment  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  formula  at  the  earUest  possible 
date;  it  gives  the  States  the  time  to  ap- 
propriate the  funds  necessary  to  be  eli- 
gible for  money  imder  this  act;  and  It 


allows  the  appropriate  subcommittees  to 
complete  their  work  tac  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee review. 

The  conference  report  ccmtalns  the  fol- 
lowing specific  authorization  levels:  In 
fiscal  year  1977:  $740  mllUon  for  basic 
State  services;  $25  million  for  innovation 
and  expansion  grants;  $30  million  for  re- 
search; $25  million  for  training;  $600,000 
for  secretarial  responsibilities;  and  $1.5 
million  for  the  architectural  and  trans- 
portation barriers  compliance  board.  In 
fiscal  year  1978:  $760  milhon  for  basic 
State  services.  $25  million  for  innovation 
and  expansion  grants;  $30  million  for  re- 
search; $30  million  for  training;  $600,000 
for  secretarial  responsibilities;  and  $1.5 
million  for  the  compliance  board.  All 
other  provisions  for  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  carry  "such  sums  as  are 
necessary."  The  total  authorization  fig- 
ures for  fiscal  year  1977  amount  to  $822.1 
million  and  for  fiscal  year  1978  amount 
to  $847.1  million.  This  contrasts  with  an 
authorization  of  $848.1  mniinn  for  fiscal 
year  1976,  pursuant  to  which  an  appro- 
priaticMi  of  $800.7  milUon  was  enacted. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  am  sin-e  my  col- 
leagues are  aware,  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Handicapped  recently  Joined  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  In 
hearings  during  which  most  witnesses 
requested  that  indepth  oversight  hear- 
ings be  held  this  year  on  suttstantlve  Is- 
sues and  possible  amendments.  A  thor- 
ough review  of  the  rehabUltatlon  law  and 
and  its  Implementation  is  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  most  organizations  represent- 
ing handicapped  Americans  and,  I  be- 
lieve, the  Congress.  The  Subcommittee 
on  the  Handicapped  expects  to  b«Kln 
oversight  hearings  in  February  in  order 
to  explore  a  number  of  major  Issues.  It 
is  my  h<^je  that  these  hearings  will  en- 
able xis  to  determine  objectively  the  prog- 
ress in  implementing  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973.  as  amended  and  to  ex- 
peditiously adopt  changes  in  the  law,  if 
such  be  desirable,  that  will  strengthen 
the  rehabilitation  program. 

Finally,  I  express  appreciation  to  our 
able  colleagues.  Mr.  SrArroitD,  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  Handicapped,  Mr.  Williams, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare;  Mr.  Javits,  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  full  committee ;  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Pxll.  Mr.  Kxknidt.  Mr. 
MoNDALE.  Ml-.  DuBKur,  Mr.  Taft,  Mr. 
ScHwciKER.  and  Mr.  Beau,  for  Interest 
in  this  vital  legislation.  I  also  thank  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House,  Mr. 
Perkins,  chairman  of  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee;  Mr.  Brao- 
EMAs,  chairman  of  the  Select  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education:  and  Mr.  Quie,  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee  and 
subcommittee  and  the  other  House  man- 
agers, for  their  cooperaticm  in  coming  to 
an  agreement.  In  the  final  analysis,  we 
are  all  working  toward  the  same  goal;  to 
enable  handicapped  Americans  to  live 
their  fullest  potential  and  enjoy  satisfy- 
ing, fulfilling  lives. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  conference 
report  to  extend  the  Rehablhtation  Act 
through  fiscal  year  1977  with  a  con- 
tingent extension  of  the  act  for  an  addi- 
tional year  if  legislation  has  not  been 


enacted  to  extend  It  for  a  lon«er  period 
of  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Handicapped  of  the  Cwnmlttee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  of  which  I  am 
the  ranking  Republican  mwnber,  began 
hearings  last  m(Hith  which  win  continue 
through  March  and  April  to  lo(*  into  the 
provisions  of  this  act  ad<vted  In  1974 
and  in  the  1975  amendments.  ITiere  is  an 
extraordinary  amount  to  be  done  In  these 
oversight  hearings,  and  it  will  take  an 
extended  period  of  time  to  cover  all  the 
areas  of  this  most  major  Rehabilitation 
Act  written  by  the  Congress  since  1955. 
We  must  find  out  how  the  programs  that 
were  put  in  place  are  being  implemented. 
There  are  many  witnesses  who  have  been 
asked  to  testify.  That  testimony  will  have 
to  then  be  analyzed  in  order  to  know 
what  areas  need  to  be  dealt  with. 

All  of  this.  Mr.  President,  win  take 
time,  and  thus  we  are  passing  this  ex- 
tension today  In  order  to  give  us  that 
time. 

There  is  only  <sie  specific  area  In  the 
conference  report  which  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  ccdleagues. 
Because  ot  the  passage  and  subsequent 
funding  of  the  Devdopmentally  Disalded 
Assistance  and  BUI  of  Rights  Act— 
Public  Law  94-103— last  year,  there  Is 
some  c<mfuslon  as  to  the  funding  levels 
which  will  be  available  for  co^in  special 
projects  under  section  304  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act — Pnablic  Law  93-112— 
as  amended  by  Public  I«w  93-616. 

Due  to  the  funding  transfer  provided 
for  in  the  recent  LabCHr-HEW  Appropria- 
tions act  from  section  304  to  the  new 
DevelopmentaUy  Disabled  Assistance  and 
Bill  of  Rights  Act,  the  conferees  on  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  extension  now  before 
the  Senate  adopted  a  "such  sums"  au- 
thorization level  for  section  304.  This  Is 
the  only  place  in  the  bill  where  a  previous 
specific  level  of  authorizatlMi  had  been 
set  that  such  an  approach  was  takoi  in 
the  Conference. 

As  the  joint  explanatory  statement  of 
the  committee  of  conference  points  out: 
The  managers  expect,  notwithstanding  the 
elimination  of  specific  dollar  authorlsaUoas, 
that  special  projects  be  funded  at  a  level 
comparable  to  past  years'  appropriations 

In  addition.  Senator  Cranston,  the 
ranking  majority  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  I,  who  were  responsible  for 
floor  managing  both  the  1973  and  1974 
acts  in  the  Senate,  inquired  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare as  to  what  their  intentions  for  fimd- 
hig  for  fiscal  years  1977  and  1978  would 
be.  As  a  result  of  that  inquiry,  we  were 
assured  that  such  funding  would  be  con- 
tinued. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence betwe^i  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston)  and  I  and  the 
Department  of  HEW  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1). 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Finally,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  Yiope  tii&t  the  subcommittee  will 
keep  its  commitment  to  move  thorough- 
ly and  thoughtfully  through  the  over- 
sight process  In  the  months  to  come  so 
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that  If  there  are ,  substantial  revisions 
needed  In  the  act.  we  may  bring  them 
to  the  Senate  for  full  consideration.  This 
Senator  pledges  to  work  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee.  Senator  Ran- 
dolph, and  the  administration,  to  bring 
into  the  hearings  all  elements  that  need 
to  be  explored.  I  urge,  therefore,  that  we 
adopt  tills  measxire  today  and  move  on 
with  a  more  substantive  look  at  the  pro- 
gram. 

ExntBiT  1 

Committee  oh  Labor 

and  Pdbuc  Wexfare, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  19. 1975. 
Hon.  Stanley  B.  Thomas,  Jr., 
Asfiatant  Secretary  for  Human  Development, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mk.  Secsetaby:  In  connection  with 
legislation  before  the  Congress  to  extend  the 
suthorlzatlons  of  appropriations  In  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1973.  It  v?ould  be  most 
helpful  to  us  If  you  could  provide  dariflca- 
tlon  with  respect  to  the  Department's  Inten- 
tion regarding  both  the  continuation  and 
the  level  of  funding  of  special  projects  pres- 
ently being  carried  out  under  section  304  of 
that  Act:  namely,  projects  with  industry, 
projects  to  serve  severely  handicapped  In- 
dividuals, technical  assistance  projects,  client 
assistance  projects,  and  migrant  i>roJects. 

Our  view  with  respect  to  the  stattis  under 
the  authorizing  law  and  pending  appropria- 
tions measures,  as  well  as  the  FT  1976  Con- 
tinuing Resolution,  were  set  forth,  along 
with  those  of  Senator  Randolph,  Chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped, 
during  floor  consideration  of  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act  for  FT  1976 
(HJl.  10647.  at  pages  39681-84  and  39686,  De- 
cember 10,  1876).  According  to  a  state- 
ment, apparently  from  the  Comptroller  of 
H£.W.,  entered  Into  the  Record  by  Sena- 
tor Magnuson  on  December  15,  1975,  during 
Senate  consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  H3.  10647  (at  page  40609) ,  the  Depart- 
ment apparently  does  not  agree  with  our 
legal  analysis  of  this  matter.  Senator  Magnu- 
son suggested  at  that  point  that  we  consider 
asking  the  General  Accounting  Office  to  re- 
solve the  problem.  Such  a  request  to  OA.O. 
may  l>e  unneceaaary,  however,  depending  on 
the  Departmental  intentions  wltb  respect  to 
funding  action. 

Under  our  Interpretation  of  the  author- 
izing law  and  appropriations  action  (assum- 
ing enactment  of  HJEt.  10647) ,  the  amounts 
to  be  aUoeated  to  the  live  types  of  special 
projects,  under  either  the  CTontinuing  Reso- 
lution or  the  L*bor/H.E.W.  conference  report 
(R.B.  806B).  would  be  as  foUows: 
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Under  our  analysts,  only  $11,115,000  would 
be  available  for  the  developmental  dlsabU- 
ities  (DJ}.)  service  projects  from  the  funds 
appropriated  under  section  304  to  be  carried 
out  under  the  DevelopmentaUy  Disabled  As- 
sistance and  BUI  of  Rights  Act  (PubUc  Law 
»4-«03). 

However,  even  If  our  foterpret&tlon  Is  not 
followed — and  wto  oertalalyoontlnua  to  be- 
lieve, as  does  Senator  Randolph,  that  It  Is  tb» 
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correct  one — ^the  Department  stlU  has  ample 
authority  to  fund  the  above  section  804 
special  projects  at  the  above  levels  under  two 
alternative  lines  of  reasoning.  First,  both  the 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee reports  on  HJl.  10647  are  clear  that  'the 
xise"  of  the  section  304  funds  for  DX).  service 
projects  under  the  authority  of  PubUc  Law 
94-103  is  not  directed  but  only  "authorized". 
Under  this  construction,  thus,  you  could 
still  choose  to  retain  under  section  304  suflS- 
clent  funds  to  meet  the  above  levels. 

Alternatively,  even  U  the  full  $18.5  milUon 
were  (improperly  and  not  In  accordance 
with  the  law,  in  oiir  views)  to  be  used  to 
fund  DJ3.  service  projects  \uxder  the  new 
law,  we  believe  that  the  new  special  project 
grant  authority  in  part  D  of  that  law  Is 
sufficiently  broad  for  the  Department  to  use 
such  fimds  to  provide  some  or  all  of  the 
funding  for  some  of  the  section  304  special 
projects  listed  above  insofar  as  they  relate 
to  persons  with  developmental  disablUties. 

As  the  floor  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  in  connection  with  both  the  Reha- 
bUltatlon Act  of  1973  and  the  RehabU- 
ltatlon Act  Amendments  of  1974,  we  stress 
the  keen  Interest  of  the  conferees  in  work- 
ing out  authorization  levels  in  connection 
with  section  304  special  projects  and  par- 
ticularly the  client  assistance  and  migrant 
project  earmarks.  As  noted  in  Senator  Cran- 
ston's floor  statement  referred  to  above,  there 
certainly  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  authorizing  Committees'  conferees  that 
the  level  of  support  for  these  section  304 
special  projects  shovUd  be  diminished  In  any 
way,  and,  signiflcantly,  we  are  aware  of  no 
statement  in  the  legislative  history  regard- 
ing either  H.R.  8069  or  HJl.  10647  which  in 
any  way  suggests  that  the  funding  level  for 
section  304  special  projects  is  to  be  so  re- 
duced. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  you  have  ad- 
vised our  staffs  that  It  Is  the  Department's 
intention  to  continue  the  present  level  of 
funding  for  cUent's  assistance  and  migrant 
special  projects  in  both  FT  1976  and  FT  1977. 
We  would  greatly  appreciate  receiving  at 
your  earliest  convenience  a  confirmation  of 
this  intention  as  weU  as  a  statement  of  your 
Intention  with  respect  to  continued  funding 
In  FT  1976  and  1977  at  the  levels  shown 
above  of  the  other  three  section  304  special 
project  activities. 

We  greatly  appreclSte  your  cooperation  In 
this  matter  and  on  so  many  other  Issues. 
Sincerely, 

Robert   T.   Statfobd, 
Alan  Crakston. 

Depabtment  of  Health. 

ESstrCATION,  AND  WELFARE, 

Washington,  D.C.  January  22, 1976. 
Hon.  Robert  T.  Stafford, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Stafford:  I  am  responding 
to  your  letter  of  December  19  regarding  the 
continuation  of  the  level  of  fvmdlng  of  spe- 
cial projects  carried  out  under  Section  304 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Act.  After  a  careful 
review  of  your  letter  and  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  PL.  94-103,  we  have  concluded  that 
your  analysis  of  the  level  of  funding  avaU- 
able  for  developmental  disabUities  is  correct. 

Since  the  FT-76  appropriation  request  for 
activities  to  be  supported  under  Section  304 
of  the  RehabUltatlon  Act  Includes  $1,385,000 
for  client  assistance  and  migrant  projects, 
this  amount  is  to  remain  available  to  the 
RehabUltatlon  Services  Administration  to 
continue  the  level  of  supijort  tor  these  proj- 
ects this  year.  I  trust  that  this  answers  your 
concerns  about  the  future  of  these  activities. 
Sincerely, 

Stanley  B.  Thomas,  Jr., 

Assistant  Searetary  for 

B^man  Development. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ttie  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  ta 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  tliank  the  Chafr. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  commimicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Helting,  one  of  his 
secretaries.     — — - 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Allen) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mitting sundry  nominations  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  Uie  end  of  the  Senate 
proceedings.) 


REPORT  ON  NATIONAL  GROWTH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  —  MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
1  am  forwarding  herewith  the  Third 
Biennitil  Report  on  National  Growth  and 
Development  in  acoordance  with  Sec- 
ti<m  703(a)  of  the  Housing  and  Urtnn 
Development  Act  of  1970. 

Gebalo  R.Ford. 
The  Whiie  House,  Februarjf  27,  1976. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE      ' 

At  12:03  pju,.  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed, 
without  amendment,  the  Joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  59)  authorizing  the  President 
to  invite  the  States  of  the  Union  and  for- 
eign nations  to  participate  in  the  Inter- 
national Petroleum  Exposition  to  be  held 
at  Tulsa,  Okla.,  from  May  16,  1976, 
through  May  22,  1976. 


At  2  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  delivered  by  Mr  Berry, 
one  of  its  reading  clerks,  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

HJl.  11439.  An  Act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  restore  eligibility  for  health 
benefits  coverage  to  certain  individuals 
whose  survivor  annuities  are  restored; 

HJl.  11462.  An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
acquisition  of  career  status  by  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  serving 
under  overseas  limited  appointments;  and 

HJl.  11700.  An  Act  relating  to  the  appUca- 
tion  of  certain  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  specified  transac- 
tions by  certain  public  employee  retirement 
systems  created  by  the  State  Of  New  Tork 
or  any  of  its  poUtlcal  subdivisions. 
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DmOLLZO  JOINT  KESOLUTION  SIOintD 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  enroUed  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  59)  authorizing  the 
President  to  Invite  the  States  of  the 
Union  and  foreign  nations  to  participate 
In  the  International  Petroleiun  Exposi- 
tion to  be  held  at  Tulsa.  Okla..  from 
May  1«,  1976,  through  May  22, 1976. 

The  enrolled  Joint  resolution  was  sub- 
sequently signed  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mxtcalt)  . 


March  2,  1976 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  twice  by 
their  titles  and  referred  as  Indicated: 

H.B.  11430.  An  act  to  amend  tiUe  6.  United 
8tat«a  Code,  to  restore  eligibility  for  health 
benefits  coverage  to  certain  Individuals 
whoaa  mrvivor  anniUtles  are  restored.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
CivU  Service. 

HJl.  llMa.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  acqui- 
sition Off  career  status  by  certain  employees 
ci  the  Federal  Ooremment  serving  under 
overseas  limited  appointments.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  March  1,  1976.  he  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  151)  to  authorize  and 
modify  various  Federal  reclamation 
projects  and  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  Biarch  2,  1976,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  Joint  resolution  (8.J. 
Res.  59)  authorizing  the  President  to  in- 
vite the  States  of  the  Union  and  foreign 
nations  to  participate  in  the  Interna- 
tional Petroleum  Exposition  to  be  held 
at  Tulsa.  Okla..  from  May  16.  1976. 
through  May  22,  1976. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allcn)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  Indicated  : 

Repo«t  ok  the  Emsicenct  Homeowners' 
Relxef  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Aflalra,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  Emergency  Homeown- 
ers' Belief  Act  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 

Notice  of  MooincATioNs,  Supplements  and 

AoomoMS   to   the  Designations   of   Rau. 

PaoPEBTiEs  Adopted  bt  the  United  States 

Railway  Association 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
United  States  Railway  Association,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  notice  of  modi- 
fications, supplements  or  additions  to  the 
designations  of  rail  properties  in  the  final 
system  plan  adopted  by  the  association  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Commerce. 

Refobt  of  Aciivitub  Pdbsitant  to  the 
XxBaBtcT  Ran.  SBevicbs  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  im- 


port of  aetlvltlee  punuant  to  the  Kmergenoy 
RaU  Servloee  Aot  and  an  evaluation  of  the 
flnaaolal  oondltlan  of  raUraads  wbU±.  have 
outstanding  oartlfloatae  guaranteed  under 
the  aot  (with  an  aooompanylng  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Commetve. 

REPOaTS    OF    TH«    COMFXaOLLER    OENEaAI. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  SUtes,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  need  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  improve  its  7(a) 
loan  program  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  OomptrtHler  General  of 
the  United  SUtes,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  Unproved  controls  needed 
over  private  pUot  licensing,  Frderal  Aviation 
Administration,  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmlUing,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  status  and  progress  toward 
implementing  a  national  supply  system.  De- 
partment of  Defense,  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  at<^ping  U.S.  assistance  to 
foreign  police  and  prisons.  Department  of 
Defense  and  State,  Agency  for  International 
Development  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursviant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  Trans-Alaska  Oil  Pipe- 
line— progress  of  construction  through  No- 
vember 1975,  Department  of  the  Interior 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

PBOPOSED  DOOUlODfT  DIBTaaUTION   STCIBIC 

A  letter  from  the  AssisUnt  Administrator 
for  Administration,  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration,  transmitting 
pursuant  to  law,  a  proposed  document  distri- 
bution system  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  Government  Operatlona 

REPOIT  of  the  GeoLOCICAL  StlEVET 

A  letter  from  the  Secretaxy  of  the  Interior 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  activities  car- 
ried on  by  the  Geological  Survey  during  the 
repOTtlng  period  January  l  throtigh  Decem- 
ber 1,  1976;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Pkoposes  Pkojkt  "In  Snru  Leaching  Stuihes 
OF  Ubanium  Obeb" 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  Uw,  a  proposed  contract  with  Westing- 
house  Electric  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for  a 
research  project  enUUed  "In  Situ  Leaching 
Studies  of  Uranium  Ore"  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed  "Development  of  a  Low  Coal, 
Automated,  Roiotb  Controlled  Bxsin 
Carteidce  iNssKm  Root  Bolt  Bbmoeb/ 
Insestes  and  Roof  Bolt  Spin/Thrust  Hold 
Assembly" 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  proposed  contract  with  the  Bendlx 
Corp..  Denver.  Colo.,  for  a  research  project 
entlUed  "Development  of  a  Low  Coal,  Auto- 
mated, Remote  Controlled  Resin  Cartridge 
Inserter  Roof  Bolt  Bender/Inserter  and  Roof 
Bolt  Spin/Thrust  Hold  Assembly"  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  of  the  Federal  Power 
OomcmtoN 

A  letter  from  the  Obalrman,  Federal  Power 
Commlaalon,  tranamlttlng,  pursuant  to  law. 


a  report  on  the  administration  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  (with  an  acoom. 
panylng  report);  to  the  Committee  on  tlM 
Judiciary. 

Refort   of   the   Selbctivx  BMM^ium  BTsmt 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Selective  Serv- 
ice System,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law 
a  report  of  the  Selective  Bervloe  System  on 
the  administration  of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  (with  an  accompanying  report)- 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Amendments  to  Regulations  fob  the  Pro- 
gram "Sxn>PORT  for  Improvement  or  Poer- 
SECONDART  Education" 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Executive  Secre- 
tary to  the  Department  of  Health,  Bduca- 
tion,  and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  amendments  to  the  regulations  for  the 
program  of  "Support  for  In^novements  of 
Postsecondary  Bdueation,"  (SecUon  404  of 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act;  46 
CFR  Part  1601 )  (with  accompanying jmpm); 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  WeN 
fare. 

Final  Funding  Cxtteria  for  Fiscal  1976  rot 
Appucations  for  Awards  Under  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Executive  Secre- 
tary to  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  final  funding  criteria  for  fiscal  year 
1976  for  applications  for  awards  under  sec- 
tion 131(a)  of  part  O,  Vocational  Bduoatlon 
Act  of  1863,  as  amended  (30  VMX3.  ia81(a)) 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Proposed  Legislation  To  Terminate  Authoi- 
rrr  for  Pursuit  of  Flight  nunriNa  Pro- 
grams BT  Veterans 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Veterans' 
Administration,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  terminate  the  authority 
for  the  pursuit  of  flight  training  programs 
by  veterans  and  for  the  pursuit  of  corre- 
spondence training  programs  by  veterans, 
wives,  and  widows,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


March  2,  1976 
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REPORT    OF    A    COMMITTEE    SUB- 
MITTED DURINQ  ADJOURNBIENT 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  received  during  the  adjournment  of 
the  Senate: 

By  Mr.  HOLUNOe,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  an  amendment: 

H.J.  Res.  811.  A  Joint  resolution  making 
sxipplemental  appropriations  for  the  legisla- 
tive branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
94-«76). 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3066.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to 
provide  for  its  admlnlstraUon  by  a  Federal 
Election  Commission  appointed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
94-677). 

FEDCRAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  ISTC 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mir.  President.  I  submit 
an  original  bill  apiiroved  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  and 
ordered  reporied  to  the  Senate  on 
March  1,  1970. 


ytr.  Preeldeni,  I  ask  unanimous  oon- 
smt  that  the  1^  be  printed  In  the 
rkcoko  and  that  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee to  accompany  the  biU,  together 
with  supplemental  and  minority  views, 
may  be  submitted  not  later  than  mid- 
night (HI  Thuraday,  March  4.  1976. 

The  ACTma  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The'  bin    tS.    3065),   ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Rbcorb,  is  as  follows: 

a  sees 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  its  ad- 
ministration by  a  Federal  Election  Oom- 
mt^tfwi  appointed  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  Uie  Constitution,  and  for 
other  purpoaee 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
short  tttle 
SECTION  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal    Election   Campaign    Act    Amend- 
ments of  1978". 
TITliE     I — AMENDMENTS     TO     FEDERAL 

BLBOTION    CAMFAION    ACT    OF    1071 
rDEXAL    ELECTION    COMMISSION     MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  101.  (a)(1)  The  second  sentence  of 
Mctlon  309(a)(1)  ot  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Aot  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  437c<a> 
(1)),  as  redesignated  by  section  106  (here- 
inafter in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Act") 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  0<Kn- 
mission  Is  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, ex  officio  and  without  the  right 
to  vote,  and  six  members  i4>polnted  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  omiBent  of  the  Senate.". 

(3)  The  last  sentence  of  section  309(a)  (1) 
of  the  Act  (2  UJB.O.  437c (a)  (1) ),  as  redesig- 
nated by  section  106,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "No  more  than  three  members  of 
the  Commission  appointed  under  this  para- 
graph may  be  alBliated  with  the  same  polit- 
ical party.". 

(b)  Section  809(a)  (3)  of  the  Act  (3  VJB.O. 
437c(a)  (2) ),  as  redesignated  by  seoMon  105, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  (A)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  for  terms  of  six  years,  except  that  of 
the  members  first  appointed — 

"(1)  two  of  the  members,  not  alBUated 
with  the  same  ptrtltlcal  party,  ahaU  be  ^>- 
polnted  for  terms  ending  on  April  30.  1977, 

"(11)  two  of  the  members,  not  afflllated 
with  the  same  political  party,  shall  be  »p- 
pointed  for  terms  ending  on  April  30,  1979, 
and 

"(ill)  two  of  the  members,  not  affiliated 
with  the  same  political  party,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  ending  on  April  30,  1981. 

"(B)  An  Individual  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  other  than  by  the  esplration 
of  a  term  of  office  shall  be  appointed  only  for 
the  unexpired  term  of  the  member  he  suc- 
ceeds. 

"(C)  Any  vacancy  occurring  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Commission  shall  be  filled  In 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  orig- 
inal appointment.". 

(c)(1)  Section  309(a)(3)  of  the  Act  (2 
n.S.C.  437c(a)(3)),  as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 105,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentences: 
"Members  of  the  Commission  shall  not  en- 
gage in  any  other  business,  vocation,  or 
employment.  Any  individual  who  is  engag- 
ing in  any  other  business,  vocation,  or  em- 
ployment at  the  time  such  individual  begins 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Commission  Shall 
terminate  or  liquidate  such  activity  not  later 
than  one  year  after  beginning  to  serve  as 
such  a  member.".  The  amendment  made  by 


this  pangn^th  takes  effect  two  years  after 
tbe  data  o<  enaetaant  ot  tbls  Aot. 

(S)  SaetUm  aO»(b)  o<  «b»  Aet  (3  UJ3.C. 
487c(b)).  as  lededgnated  by  seetioai  106,  Is 
amended  to  lead  as  foUows: 

"(b)(1)  The  Commission  shall  admin- 
ister, seek  to  obtain  oompUanoe  with,  and 
formulate  policy  with  ieq>ect  to,  this  Act 
and  ttmpUT  95  and  chapter  96  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  oi  1964.  The  Commis- 
sion shaU  have  exclusive  and  primary  Juris- 
diction with  respect  to  the  clvU  enforcement 
ai  such  provisions. 

"(2)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit,  restrict,  or  diminish  any 
investigatory,  lnf<Kmational,  oversight,  su- 
pervisory, or  disciplinary  authority  or  func- 
tion of  the  Congress  «'  any  committee  of  Hie 
Congress  with  respect  to  elections  for  Fed- 
eral office.". 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  309(c) 
of  the  Act  (2  U.S.C.  437c(c) ),  as  redesignated 
by  section  106,  is  amended  by  inserting  im- 
mediately before  the  period  at  the  end 
tbere<rf  the  following:  ",  except  that  the  af- 
firmative vote  of  four  members  of  the  Com- 
mission (no  less  than  two  of  whom  are  affili- 
ated with  the  same  political  party)  shall  be 
required  in  order  for  the  Commission  to  es- 
teblish  guidelines  for  compliance  with  the 
provlsious  of  this  Act  or  with  <di^ter  95  <x 
chapter  96  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  or  f<H-  the  Commission  to  take  any  ac- 
tion in  accordance  with  paragraph  (6),  (7), 
(8),  or  (10)  of  section  310(a)". 

(d)  The  last  sentence  of  section  309(f)  (1) 
of  the  Act  (2  UB.C.  437c(f)(l)),  as  redes- 
ignated by  section  106,  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing immediately  before  the  period  the  fol- 
lowing: "without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service  or  the 
provisions  of  chapter  61  and  subchapter  IH 
of  ciiapter  63  of  such  title  relating  to  classi- 
fication and  General  Schedule  pay  rates". 

(e)  (1)  The  President  shall  appoint  mem- 
bers of  ttie  Federal  Election  Commission  un- 
der section  309(a)  of  the  Act  (2  U.8.C.  437c 
(a) ) ,  as  redesignated  by  section  106  and  as 
amended  by  this  section,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(2)  The  first  appointments  made  by  the 
President  under  section  309(a)  ot  the  Act 
(2  UAC.  437c(a)),  as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 106  and  as  amended  by  this  section, 
shall  not  be  considered  to  be  appolntmente 
to  fiU  the  unexpired  terms  of  membo^  serv- 
ing on  the  Federal  Election  Commission  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  Members  serving  on  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  may  continue  to  serve  as 
such  members  until  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  are  appointed  and 
qualified  under  section  309(a)  of  the  Act  (2 
U.S.C.  437c (a)),  as  redesignated  by  section 
105  and  as  amended  by  this  section.  Until  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Commission 
are  appointed  and  qualified  under  the 
amendments  mode  by  this  Act,  members 
serviug  on  such  Commission  on  tbe  date  of 
enactment  of  tbls  Act  may,  exercise  only 
such  powers  and  functions  as  are  consistent 
with  the  determinations  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  tbe  United  States  in  BucUey  et  al. 
against  Valeo,  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  et  al.  (numbered  75-436,  76-437) 
January  30, 1976. 

(f)  The  provisions  of  section  309(a)(3) 
of  the  Act  (2  U.S.C.  437c(a)(3)),  as  redes- 
ignated by  section  105,  which  prohibit  any 
individual  from  being  appointed  as  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Election  Commission  who  Is, 
at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  an  elected 
or  appointed  officer  or  en4>loyee  of  the  ex- 
ecutive, legislative,  or  Judicial  branch  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment,  shaU  not  apply  In 
the  case  of  any  individual  serving  as  a  mem- 


ber of  such  Commission  on  the  date  ot  the 
enactment  ot  this  Act. 

(g)  (1)  All  penonntf,  lUbUlties,  contracts, 
property,  and  reoocds  detennlned  by  the  Di- 
rector tit  tbe  Oaoe  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et to  be  employed,  held,  or  used  primarily 
In  o(mnectl(m  with  the  functions  of  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  under  title  m 
of  the  Federal  ElectloD  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  as  such  title  existed  on  January  1,  1976, 
or  imder  any  other  i»t>vlsion  of  law  are 
transferred  to  the  Fedwal  Election  Com- 
mission as  constituted  under  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act  to  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971. 

(2)  (A)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B)  of  this  paragn4>h.  personnel  engaged 
in  functions  transferred  under  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  transferred  In  accordance  with 
applicable  laws  and  regulations  relating  to 
the  transfer  of  functions. 

(B)  The  transfer  of  personnel  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  without  reduction 
in  classification  or  compensation  for  one 
year  after  such  transfer. 

(3)  All  laws  relating  to  tiie  functions 
transferred  under  this  Act  shall,  Insofar  as 
such  laws  are  appUcable  and  not  amended  by 
this  Act,  remain  in  full  force  and  effect.  All 
orders,  determinations,  rules,  advisory  opin- 
ions, and  opinions  of  counsel  made.  Issued, 
or  granted  by  the  Federal  Election  0<»n- 
mli^Hl^w  before  its  reconstttution  under  the 
amendmente  made  by  this  Act  which  are 
In  effect  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  pro- 
vided by  paragraph  (1)  shall  continue  tn 
effect  to  the  same  extent  as  If  such  transfer 
had  not  occurred. 

(4)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  any  proceeding  pending  before  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  at  the  time  this 
section  takes  effect. 

(5)  No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
commenced  by  or  against  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  or  any  officer  or  en^iloyee 
thereof  acting  in  his  official  ci4>aclty  shall 
abate  by  reason  of  the  transfer  made  under 
paragraph  (l).  The  ootirt  before  which  such 
suit,  action,  (»'  other  proceeding  Is  pendiztg 
may.  on  motion  or  supplemental  petition 
filed  at  any  time  within  twelve  months  after 
the  date  of  enactanent  of  this  Act,  allow  such 
suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  to  be  main- 
tained against  the  Federal  Election  commis- 
sion If  tbe  party  making  the  motion  or  filing 
the  petition  shows  a  necessity  for  the  sur- 
vival (tf  the  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
to  obtain  a  settiement  of  the  question  in- 
vcflved. 

(6)  Any  reference  In  any  other  Federal 
law  to  the  Federal  Election  Commission,  or 
to  any  member  or  employee  thereof,  as  such 
Commission  existed  under  tbe  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  before  Ite  amend- 
ment by  this  Act  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  refer  to  the  Federal  Election  Commission, 
or  the  members  or  employees  thereof,  as 
such  Commission  exists  under  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  as  amended 
by  this  Act. 

CHANGES      IN      DEFINITIONS 

Sec  102.  (a)  Section  301(a)  (2)  of  the  Act 
(2  U.S.C.  431  (a)  (2))  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "held  to"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "which  has  authority  to". 

(b)  Section  301(e)  (2)  of  the  Act  (2  VS.C. 
431  (e)(2))  is  amended  by  inserting  "writ- 
ten" immediately  before  "contract". 

(c)  Section  301(e)  (4)  of  the  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
431(e)(4))  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"purpose"  the  following:  ",  except  that  this 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  legal 
or  accounting  services  rendered  to  or  on  be- 
half of  the  national  committee  of  a  political 
party,  other  than  services  attributable  to  ac- 
tivities which  directly  further  the  election 
of  a  designated  candidate  or  candidates  to 
Federal  office,  nor  shall  this  paragraph  apply 
In  the  case  of  legal  or  accounting  services 
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rendered  to  or  on  behalf  of  a  candidate  or 
political  committee  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
Insuring  compliance  with  the  provlaions  of 
thia  Act  or  chapter  06  or  98  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964.  but  amounts  paid  or 
incurred  for  such  legal  or  accounting  serrlces 
shall  be  reported  In  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  section  304(b) ". 

(d)  Section  301(f)  (4)  of  the  Act  (3  VS.C. 
431(f)(4))  la  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (P)  and  at  the  end  of  clause  (O)- 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  clause 
(H)  the  following  new  clauses: 

"(I)  any  costs  Incurred  by  a  candidate  In 
connection  with  the  solicitation  of  contri- 
butions by  such  candidate,  except  that  this 
clause  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  costs 
Incurred  by  a  candidate  In  excess  of  an 
amount  equal  to  20  percent  of  the  expendi- 
ture llmlUtlon  applicable  to  such  candidate 
under  section  320(b).  but  all  such  costs  shall 
be  reported  in  accordance  with  section  304 
(b);  or 

"(J)  the  payment,  by  any  person  other 
than  a  candidate  or  political  committee  of 
compensation  for  legal  or  accounting  serv- 
ices rendered  to  or  on  behalf  of  the  national 
committee  of  a  political  party,  other  than 
services  attributable  to  activities  which  di- 
rectly further  the  election  of  a  designated 
candidate  or  candidates  to  Federal  office,  or 
the  payment  for  legal  or  accounting  services 
rendered  to  or  on  behalf  of  a  candidate  or  po- 
Jtical  committee  solely  for  the  purpose  or 
Insuring  compliance  with  the  provision  of 
this  title  or  of  chapter  95  or  96  of  the  In- 
t^nal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  but  amounts 
paid  or  Incurred  for  such  legal  or  account- 
Smiby-"'^  '*'*"  ^  reported  under  section 

(e)  Section  301  of  the  Act  (2  U.SC  43n 
U  amended—  ' 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (m); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (n)  and  Inserting  hi  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowUig  new  paragraphs: 

"(o)  -Acf  means  the  Federal  Election 
Cajnapalgn  Act  of  1971  as  amended  by  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  amend- 
ments of  1974  and  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  Amendments  of  1976;  and 

"(p)  Independent  expenditure"  means  an 
expenditure  by  a  person  expressly  advocating 
the  election  or  defeat  of  a  clearly  identified 
candidate  which  is  made  without  coopera- 
tion or  consultation  with  any  candidate  or 
any  authorized  committee  or  agent  of  such 
candidate  and  which  Is  not  made  In  concert 
with,  and  Is  not  at  the  request  or  suggestion 
of,  any  candidate  or  any  authorized  com- 
mittee or  any  authorized  committee  or  agent 
of  such  candidate.". 

ORGANIZATION  OF  POLITICAI,  COMHITTIXS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  302(b)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  US.C. 
432(b))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "»10" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$100". 

(b)  Section  302(c)(2)  of  such  Act  (2 
T7.S.C.  432(c)(2))  la  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(2)  the  Identiflcation.  the  occupation  (but 
not  the  name  of  such  person's  employer, 
firm,  business  associates,  customers,  or 
clients),  and  the  principal  place  of  business 
or  employment  (if  any)  of  every  person  mak- 
ing a  contribution  in  excess  of  $100,  and  the 
date  and  the  amount  of  such  contribution;". 

(c)  Section  302  of  the  Act  (2  VS.C.  432)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (e)  and 
by  redesignating  subsection  (f)  as  subsec- 
tion (e) . 

BEVOKTS    BT    POUTICAI.   COMMrrTEES    AND 
CAiroiSATIS 

8k;.  104.  (a)  Sectlom  304(a)(1)  of  the  Act 
<a  U.8.C.  434(a)(1))  IB  amended  by  adding 
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at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (C)  the  follow- 
ing: "In  any  year  in  whleb  a  candidate  Is  not 
on  the  ballot  for  election  to  Federal  oOoe, 
such  candidate  and  his  authorised  commit- 
tees shall  only  be  required  to  file  such  reports 
not  later  than  the  tenUi  day  following  the 
close  of  any  calendar  quarter  in  which  the 
candidate  and  his  authorized  committees 
received  contributions  totaling  in  excess  of 
$6,000,  or  made  expenditiires  totaling  in 
excess  of  $5,000,  and  such  reports  shall  be 
complete  as  of  the  close  of  such  calendar 
quarter;  except  that  any  such  report  re- 
quired to  be  filed  after  December  31  of  any 
calendar  year  with  respect  to  which  a  report 
is  required  to  be  filed  under  subparagraph 
(B)  shall  be  filed  as  provided  In  such  sub- 
paragraph.". 

(b)  Section  304(a)  (2)  of  the  Act  (2  VM.C. 
434(a)(2))   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Elach  treasurer  of  a  political  commit- 
tee authorized  by  a  candidate  to  raise  con- 
tributions or  makr  expenditures  on  his  be- 
half, other  than  the  candidate's  principal 
campaign  committee,  shall  file  the  reports  re- 
quired under  this  section  with  the  candi- 
date'.s  principal  campaign   committee.". 

(c)  Section  304(b)  of  the  Act  (2  U.SC. 
434(b))  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  "occupation"  In 
paragraph  (2)  the  following:  "(but  not  the 
name  of  such  person's  employer,  firm,  busi- 
ness associates,  customers,  or  clients)"; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "business"  In  para- 
graph (2)  the  following:  "or  employment"; 

(3)  by  inserting  after  "occupations"  In 
paragraph  (6)  the  following:  "but  not  the 
name  of  the  employers,  firms,  busincM  asso- 
ciates, customers,  or  clients) "; 

(4)  by  InsertlH'^  after  "btisiness"  in  para- 
graph (6)   the  following:  "or  employment"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (12); 

(6)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (13)  as 
paragraph  (14);  and 

(7)  by  Inserting  immediately  after  para- 
graph (12)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(13)  in  the  case  of  expenditures  In  excess 
of  $100  by  a  political  committee  other  than 
an  authorized  committee  of  a  candidate  ex- 
pressly advocating  the  election  or  defeat  of 
a  clearly  Identified  candidate,  through  a 
separate  schedule  (A)  any  information  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (9),  stated  in  a  manner 
which  indicates  whether  the  expenditure  in- 
volved is  In  support  of,  or  in  opposition  to,  a 
candidate;  and  (B)  under  penalty  of  perjury, 
a  certification  whether  such  expenditure  is 
made  In  cooperation,  consultation,  or  con- 
cert, with,  or  at  the  request  or  suggestion 
of,  any  candidate  or  any  authorized  commit- 
tee or  agent  of  such  candidate;  and". 

(d)  Section  304(e)  of  the  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
434(e) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)(1)  Every  person  (other  than  a  politi- 
cal committee  or  candidate)  who  makes 
contributions  or  expenditures  expressly  ad- 
vocating the  election  or  defeat  of  a  clearly 
Identified  candidate,  other  than  by  contribu- 
tion to  a  political  committee  or  candidate, 
in  an  aggregate  amount  in  excess  of  $100 
within  a  calendar  year  shall  file  with  the 
Commission,  on  a  form  prepared  by  the 
Commission,  a  statement  containing  tiie  in- 
formation required  of  a  person  who  makes  a 
contribution  in  excess  of  $100  to  a  candidate 
or  political  committee  and  the  information 
required  of  a  candidate  or  political  commit- 
tee receiving  such  a  contribution. 

"(2)  Statements  required  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  filed  on  the  dates  on  which 
reports  by  political  committees  are  filed. 
Such  statements  shall  Include  (A)  the  In- 
formation required  by  subsection  (b)(9), 
stated  in  a  manner  indicating  whether  the 
contribution  or  expenditure  Is  in  support  of, 
or  opposition  to,  the  candidate;  and  (B) 
under  penalty  of  perjury,  a  certification 
whether  such  expenditure  is  made  in  co- 
operation, consultation,  or  concert,  with,  or 
at  the  request  or  suggestion  of,  any  candidate 


or  any  authorized  committee  or  agent  of  such 
candidate.  Any  expenditure.  Including  but 
not  limited  to  those  described  in  subsection 
(b)(l3).  of  $1,000  or  more  made  after  the 
fifteenth  day,  but  more  than  forty-eight 
hours,  before  any  election  shall  be  reported 
within  forty-eight  hours  of  such  expenditure 
"(3)  The  Commission  shall  be  responsible 
for  expedltously  prepartog  Indices  which  set 
forth,  on  a  candldate-by-candldate  basis,  all 
expenditures  separately,  Includitig  but  not 
limited  to  those  reported  under  sulasecUon 
(b)(l3),  made  with  respect  to  each  candi- 
date, as  reported  under  this  subsection,  and 
for  periodically  isstiing  such  Indices  on  t 
timely  pre-election  basis.". 

REPORTS  BY  CEKTAIN  PKBSOMS 

Src.  105.  Title  in  of  the  Act  (2  0.8.C.  431- 
441)  is  amended  by  striking  out  section  308 
thereof  (2  U.SC.  437a)  and  by  redesignating 
section  309  through  section  821  as  section 
308  through  section  320,  respectively. 

POWERS   OF   COMMISSION 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Section  310(a)  of  the  Act 
(2  UjS.C.  437d(a)).  as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 105.  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (8)  thereof,  by  inserting 
"develop  such  prescribed  forms  and  to"  im- 
mediately before  "make",  and  by  inserting 
Unmediately  after  "Act"  the  following:  "and 
chapter  95  and  chapter  06  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (9)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "and  sections  608"  and  all  that  foUows 
through  "States  Code  "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "and  chapter  96  and  chapter  96  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  <10)  and  re- 
designating paragraph  (11)  as  paragraph 
(10). 

(b)(1)  SecUon  310(a)(6)  of  the  Act  (S 
U.8.C.  437d(a)(6)),  as  redesignated  by  lec- 
tlon  106,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  to  initiate  (through  civU  actions  f<» 
injunctive,  declaratory,  or  other  appropriate 
relief),  defend  (in  the  case  of  any  civil  ac- 
tion brought  under  section  318(a)(9)),  or 
appeal  any  civil  action  in  the  name  of  the 
Commission  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  chapter  06  and 
chapter  96  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  through  Its  general  counsel;". 

(2)  Section  310  of  the  Act  (2  U.S.C.  437d), 
as  redesignated  by  section  106,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(e)  Except  as  provided  in  section  313(a) 
(9),  the  power  of  the  Commission  to  initiate 
civil  actions  under  subaection  (a)  (6)  shall  be 
the  exclusive  civil  remedy  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  this  Act.". 

AOVISOBT    OPINIONS 

Sec.  107.  (a)  The  text  of  section  312(a)  of 
the  Act  (2  U.S.C.  437f  (a) ) ,  as  redesignated  by 
section  105,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Upon  written  request  to  the  Commission  by 
any  individual  holding  Federal  office,  any 
candidate  for  Federal  office,  the  Democratic 
Caucus  and  the  Republican  Conference  of 
each  House  of  the  Congress,  any  political 
committee,  or  the  national  committee  of  any 
political  party,  the  Commission  shall  render 
an  advisory  opinion.  In  writing,  within  a 
reasonable  time  with  respect  to  whether  any 
specific  transaction  or  activity  by  such  in- 
dividual, candidate,  or  political  committee 
would  constitute  a  violation  of  this  Act  or  of 
chapter  95  or  chapter  96  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.". 

(b)  Section  312(b)  of  the  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
437f(b)),  as  redesignated  by  section  105,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  any  person  with  respect  to 
whom  an  advisory  opinion  is  rendered  im- 
der  subsection  (a)  who  acts  in  good  faith  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  and  fliMlliigs 
of  such  adviso/y  opinion  shall  be  presumed 
to  be  in  compliance  with  the  provision  of 
this  Act,  or  of  chapter  96  or  chapter  96  of 
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the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  advisory  opinion  is 
rendered. 

"(2)  (A)  Any  advisory  opinion  rendered  by 
the  Commission  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  only  to  the  person  requesting  such  ad- 
visory opinion  and  to  any  other  person  di- 
rectly involved  In  the  specific  transaction  or 
sotlvity  with  respect  to  which  such  advisory 
opinion  Is  rendered.  The  provisions  of  any 
luch  advisory  opinion  shall  be  made  gen- 
erally applicable  by  the  Commission  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  subpara- 
graph (B). 

"(B)(1)  The  Commission  shall,  no  later 
than  thirty  days  after  rendering  an  advisory 
opinion  with  respect  to  a  request  received 
under  subsection  (a)  which  sets  forth  a  rule 
of  general  applicability,  prescribe  rules  or 
regulations  relating  to  the  transaction  or 
Mtlvity  Involved  if  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  such  transaction  or  activity  Is 
not  subject  to  any  existing  rule  or  regula- 
tion prescribed  by  the  Commission.  In  any 
such  case  in  which  the  Commission  receives 
more  than  one  request  for  an  advisory  opin- 
ion, the  Commission  may  not  render  more 
than  one  advisory  (q>inion  relating  to  the 
transaction  or  activity  involved. 

"(11)  Any  rule  or  regulation  prescribed  by 
the  Conunisston  under  this  subparagraph 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
816(c).". 

(c)  Section  S15(c)(l)  of  the  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
438(c)(1)).  as  redesignated  by  section  105, 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  under  section 
312(b)  (2)  (B) "  Immediately  after  "under  this 
section". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(aj  shall  apply  to  any  advisory  opinion 
rendered  by  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion after  October  IS,  1074. 

ENrORCEMKNT 

Sec.  108.  Section  S13  of  the  Act  (2  VS.C. 
137g),  as  redesignated  by  section  105,  is 
Amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"ENroSCKMBNT 

"Sec.  313.  (a)(1)  Any  person  who  believes 
»  violation  Of  this  Act  or  of  chapter  95  or 
chapter  96  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
l(i&4,  has  occurred  may  file  a  complaint  with 
the  Commission.  Such  complaint  shall  be 
In  writing,  shall  be  signed  and  sworn  to  by 
the  person  filing  such  complaint,  and  shall 
be  notarized.  Any  person  filing  such  a  com- 
plaint shall  be  subject  to  tbe  provisions  ot 
section  1001  of  tiUe  18,  United  SUtes  Code. 
The  Commission  may  not  oonduot  any  In- 
vestigation under  this  section,  or  take  any 
other  action  under  this  section,  solely  on 
the  basis  of  a  complaint  of  a  person  whose 
Identity  is  not  dtocloeed  to  the  Ooounlssloa. 

"(2)  The  Commtesion,  upon  receiving  a 
complaint  under  paragraph  (1).  or  If  It  has 
reason  to  believe  that  any  person  has  com- 
mitted a  violation  of  this  Act  or  of  chaptw 
OS  or  chapter  96  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  shall  notify  the  person  Involved 
of  such  alleged  violation  and  shall  make  an 
investigation  of  such  alleged  vlolatloa  In 
aeoordance  with  the  provlsloos  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(3)  Any  Investigation  under  paragraph 
(8)  shall  be  conducted  expeditiously  and 
shall  Include  an  Investigation,  conducted  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, of  reports  and  statements  filed  by  any 
complainant  under  this  title,  if  such  oom- 
plainant  Is  a  candidate.  Any  notification  or 
Investigation  made  under  paragraph  W 
shall  not  be  made  public  by  the  Commission 
or  by  any  other  person  without  the  written 
consent  of  the  person  receiving  such  notifi- 
cation or  the  person  with  respect  to  whom 
such  investigation  is  made. 

"(4)  The  Commission  shall  afford  any 
P«non  who  recrtves  notice  of  an  alleeed 
Tlolatlon  under  paragraph  {%)  a  reMooabla 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  tbat  no  aotloD 


should  be  taken  against  such  person  by  the 
Commission  under  this  Act. 

"(6)  (A)  If  the  Commission  determines 
that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  any  per- 
son has  committed  or  is  about  to  commit 
a  violation  of  this  Act  or  of  chapter  95  at 
chapter  96  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  the  Commission  shall  make  every 
endeavor  to  correct  or  prevent  such  violation 
by  Informal  methods  of  conference,  concilia- 
tion, and  persuasion,  and  to  enter  into  a 
conciliation  agreement  with  the  person  In- 
volved. A  conciliation  agreement,  unless  vio- 
lated, shall  constitute  an  absolute  bar  to 
any  further  action  by  the  Commission,  In- 
cluding bringing  a  civil  proceeding  under 
paragraph   (B)  of  this  section. 

"(B)  If  the  Commission  is  unable  to  cor- 
rect or  prevent  any  such  violation  by  such 
Informal  methods,  the  Commission  may.  If 
the  Commission  determines  there  Is  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  a  violation  has  oc- 
curred or  is  about  to  occur,  institute  a  civil 
action  for  relief,  including  a  permanent  or 
temporary  injunction,  restraining  order,  or 
any  other  appropriate  order  in  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district 
in  which  the  person  against  whom  such  ac- 
tion Is  found,  resides,  or  transacts  business. 

"(C)  In  any  civil  action  instituted  by  the 
Commission  under  paragraph  (B),  the  court 
shall  grant  a  permanent  or  temporary  In- 
junction, restraining  order,  or  other  order 
upon  a  pr<q>er  sbovirlng  that  the  person  In- 
volved has  engaged  or  is  about  to  engage 
In  a  violation  of  this  Act  or  of  chapter  95 
or  chapter  96  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954. 

"(D)  If  the  Commission  determines  that 
there  Is  probable  cause  to  believe  that  a 
knowing  and  willful  violation  under  section 
329(a),  or  a  knowing  and  willful  violation 
of  a  provision  of  chapter  95  or  06  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  has  occurred 
or  Is  about  to  occur,  it  may  refer  such  ap- 
parent violation  to  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  without  regard  to  the 
limitations  set  fcM-tb  in  subparagraph  (A)  of 
this  paragraph. 

"(6)  It  the  Commission  believes  that  there 
is  clear  and  convincing  proof  that  a  knowing 
and  wlllfiil  violation  of  the  Act  or  chapter 
05  or  96  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1054  has  been  committed,  any  conciliation 
agreement  entered  into  by  the  Commission 
under  paragn^h  (5)  (A)  may  Include  a  re- 
quirement that  the  person  Involved  In  such 
conciliation  agreement  shall  pay  a  civil 
penalty  which  does  not  exceed  the  greater 
of  (A)  $10,000;  or  (B)  an  amount  equal  to 
300  percent  of  the  amount  of  any  contribu- 
tion or  expenditure  Involved  In  such  vlola- 
tloD.  The  Commission  shall  make  available 
to  the  public  the  results  of  any  conciliation 
attempt  Including  any  conciliation  agree- 
ment entered  Into  by  the  Commission  and 
any  determination  by  the  Oommlsslon  that 
no  violation  of  the  Act  or  chapter  96  or  96 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1054  has 
occurred. 

"(7)  In  any  clvU  action  for  relief  Instituted 
by  the  CominiBsl<m  under  paragn4>h  (S),  If 
the  court  determines  that  the  Commission 
has  established  through  clear  and  convincing 
proof  that  the  person  involved  In  such  civil 
action  has  committed  a  knowing  and  willful 
violation  of  this  Act  or  of  chapter  05  or  06 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1054,  the 
court  may  impoee  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more 
than  the  greater  of  (A)  $10,000;  or  (B)  an 
amount  equal  to  300  percent  of  the  contribu- 
tion or  expenditure  Involved  in  such  viola- 
tion. In  any  case  In  which  such  perscm  has 
entered  into  a  conciliation  agreement  with 
the  Commission  tinder  paragraph  (5) (A), 
the  Commission  may  institute  a  civil  action 
for  r^lef  under  paragraph  (5)  If  it  beltoves 
that  such  person  has  violated  any  provision 
of  such  conciliation  agreement.  In  order  for 
VkM  Commission  to  obtain  relief  in  any  such 


civil  action,  it  shall  be  sufficient  for  the 
Commission  to  establish  that  such  person 
has  violated,  in  whole  or  In  part,  any  re- 
quirement of  such  conciliation  agreement. 

"(8)  In  any  action  brought  under  para- 
graph (5)  or  paragraph  (7)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, subpenas  for  witnesses  who  are  re- 
quired to  attend  a  United  States  district 
court  may  run  into  any  other  district. 

"(0)(A)  Any  party  aggrieved  by  an  order 
of  the  Commission  dismissing  a  complaint 
filed  by  such  party  under  paragraph  (1),  or 
by  a  failure  ou  the  part  of  the  Commission 
to  act  on  such  complaint  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section  within  ninety 
days  after  the  filing  of  such  con^Iaint,  may 
file  a  petition  with  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict   Court    for    the    District   of    Columbia. 

"(B)  The  filing  of  any  action  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  be  made — 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  the  dismissal  of  a  com- 
plaint by  the  Commission,  no  later  than 
sixty  days  after  such  dismissal;  or 

"(il)  in  the  case  of  a  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  (Commission  to  act  on  such  complaint, 
no  later  than  sixty  days  after  the  ninety- 
day  period  -specified  in  subparagraph  (A) . 

"(C)  In  such  proceeding  the  court  may 
declare  that  the  dismissal  of  the  complaint 
or  the  action,  or  the  failure  to  act,  is  con- 
trary to  law  and  may  direct  the  Commission 
to  proceed  in  conformity  with  that  declara- 
tion virithln  thirty  days,  failing  which  the 
complainant  may  bring  In  his  own  name  a 
civil  action  to  remedy  the  violation  cmn- 
plained  of. 

"(10)  The  Judgment  of  the  district  court 
may  be  appealed  to  the  court  of  ^i>eal8  and 
any  such  order  of  the  district  court  shall  be 
the  Judgment  of  the  court  at  appeals  affirm- 
ing or  settling  aside.  In  whole  or  in  part, 
final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  cer- 
tification as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code. 

"(11)  Any  action  brought  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  advanced  on  the  docket  of 
the  court  In  which  filed,  and  put  ahead  of 
all  other  actlcms  (other  than  other  actions 
brought  under  this  subsection  or  under  sec- 
tion 314). 

"(12)  If  the  Ckimmisslon  determines  after 
an  investigation  that  any  person  has  violated 
an  order  of  the  court  entered  In  a  proceeding 
brought  under  paragraph  (5),  it  may  peti- 
tion the  court  for  an  order  to  adjudicate 
that  person  in  civil  contempt  or,  if  it  be- 
lieves the  vlolatlcHi  to  be  knowing  and  will- 
ful, it  may  Instead  petition  the  court  for  an 
order  to  adjudicate  that  person  in  criminal 
contempt. 

"(b)  In  any  case  In  which  the  Commission 
refers  an  e^kparent  violation  to  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Attorney  General  shall  respond 
by  report  to  the  Commission  vrtth  respect 
to  any  action  taken  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral regarding  such  apparent  violation.  Each 
report  shall  be  transmitted  no  later  than 
sixty  days  after  the  date  of  Cmnmlssion  refers 
any  apparent  violation,  and  at  the  close  of 
every  thirty-day  period  thereafter  until  there 
is  final  disposition  of  such  apparent  violation. 
The  Commission  may  from  time  to  time  pre- 
pare and  publish  reports  on  the  .•status  of 
such  referrals.". 

DT7TIES  OF  COMMISSION 

Sec.  100.  (a)  Section  815(a)(6)  of  the 
Act  (2  U.S.C.  488(a)  (6) ),  as  redesignated  by 
section  106.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  immedi- 
ately before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof 
the  f(dlowlng:  ",  and  to  compile  and  main- 
tain a  separate  cumulative  index  of  reports 
and  statements  filed  with  it  by  political  com- 
mittees sui^Mrting  more  than  one  candidate, 
which  shall  include  a  listing  of  the  date  of 
the  registration  of  any  such  political  com- 
mittee and  the  date  upon  which  any  such 
poUtioal  omnmtttoe  qualUtos  to  make  ex- 
penditures under  secticm  320,  and  which  sbi^ 
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be  revised  on  the  same  ba^s  and  at  the  same 
time  as  tlM  other  cumulative  indices  required 
imder  this  paragrapb". 

(b)  Section  316(c)  (3)  of  the  Act  {2  VAC. 
4S8(c)  (a) ),  as  redeelgnated  by  section  106,  Is 
amended — 

( 1)  by  striking  out  "thirty  legislative  days" 
in  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "thirty  calendar  days 
or  fifteen  legislative  days,  whichever  Is 
later,",  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  immediately  after  the 
second  sentence  thereof  the  following  new 
sentences:  "Whenever  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  reports  any  reso- 
luttou  relating  to  any  such  rxile  or  regula- 
tion. It  Is  at  any  time  thereafter  in  order 
teven  though  a  previous  motion  to  the  same 
effect  has  been  disagreed  to)  to  move  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tiou.  The  motion  is  highly  privileged  and  Is 
not  debatable.  An  amendment  to  the  motion 
id  not  In  order,  and  it  Is  not  in  order  to  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
IS  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to.". 

ADDITIOKAL    Elf FOBCCMXItT    AtrTHOBXTY 

Sec.  110.  Section  407  of  the  Act  (2  V.3.C. 
456)  Is  repealed. 

CONTUBimON   AKO   SXPKNOITUKJE   LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  111.  Title  HI  of  the  Act  (2  U.ac.  431- 
441)  1«  amended  by  striking  out  section  320 
<a  UjBwC.  441),  as  redesignated  by  section  105 
of  this  Act.  and  by  InaarUng  after  section 
318  (2  U.S.C.  439c),  as  redesignated  by  such 
section  105,  the  following  new  sections: 

"LXMXXAnOttB    ON    COimUBUTIONS     AND 

KxrKNomntxs 

"Sbc.  320.  (a)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  no  person 
aball  make  contributions  to  any  candidate 
with  respect  to  any  election  for  Federal  office 
which,  in  the  aggregate,  exceed  91,000. 

"(2)  No  political  committee  (other  than  a 
principal  campaign  committee)  shall  jnake 
contributions  to  (A)  any  candidate  with 
respect  to  any  election  for  Federal  office 
which.  In  the  aggregate,  exceed  tS.OOO:  or 
(B)  to  any  political  conunittee  (other  than 
a  political  committee  aiithorlzed  by  a  candi- 
date to  receive  contributions  on  his  behalf 
which  contributions  are,  tinder  paragraph 
(4),  treated  as  contributions  to  that  candi- 
date) In  any  calendar  year  which,  in  the 
aggregate,  exceed  «3fi.0OO.  ContrlbuUons  by 
W»  wKosinl  committee  of  a  political  party 
serving  as  the  principal  campaign  committee 
of  a  candidate  for  the  ofBce  of  President  of 
the  United  States  aboil  not  exceed  the  limi- 
tation Imposed  by  the  preceding  sentence 
with  respect  to  any  other  candidate  for  Fed- 
eral office.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  'political  committee'  means  an  or- 
ganization re^tered  as  a  political  conunit- 
tee under  section  303  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  six  months  which  has  received  contri- 
butions from  more  than  fifty  persons  and, 
except  for  any  State  political  party  organi- 
sation, has  made  contributions  to  five  or 
man  candidates  for  Federal  office.  For  pur- 
poMs  of  the  limitations  provided  by  para- 
graph (1)  and  this  paragraph,  all  contribu- 
tions made  by  political  committees  estab- 
ll-shed,  financed,  maintained,  or  controlled  by 
any  person  or  persons,  including  any  parent, 
subsidiary,  branch,  division,  department, 
affiliate,  or  local  unit  of  such  person,  or  by 
Any  jrroup  of  persons,  shall  be  consklered  to 
have  been  made  by  a  single  political  com- 
mlttee,  except  that  (A)  nothing  in  this  sen- 
tence <<han  limit  transfers  between  political 
committees  of  ftmds  raised  thnragh  Jcrtnt 
ftind-raWng  efforts:  (B)  this  Motenoe  shall 
not  apply  to  m  polttieal  eommlttee  estab- 
lished, financed,  or  maintained  by  the  na^ 
tlonal  conunittee,  or  to  a  potit  J  commit- 
tee eatabtlsfaed,  financed,  or  maintained  by 
the  State,  district,  or  local  committee  of  a 
political  party,  and  (C)  a  poUtlcal  committee 


of  a  national  organisation  shall  not  be  pre- 
cluded from  contributing  to  a  candidate  or 
committee  merely  because  of  Its  affiliation 
with  a  national  multi-candidate  political 
committee  which  has  made  the  maximum 
contribution  it  Is  permitted  to  make  to  a 
candidate  or  a  committee. 

"(3)  No  individual  shall  make  contribu- 
tions aggregating  more  than  $25,000  In  any 
calendar  year.  For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, any  contribution  made  to  a  candi- 
date in  a  year  other  than  the  calendar  year 
in  which  the  election  is  held  with  respect 
to  which  such  contribution  was  made,  is  con- 
sidered to  be  made  during  the  calendar  year 
In  which  such  election  Is  held. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 
"(A)  contributions  to  a  named  candidate 
made  to  any  political  committee  authorized 
by  such  candidate  to  accept  contributions 
on  his  behalf  shall  be  considered  to  be  con- 
tributions made  to  such  candidate; 

"(B)(1)  expenditures  made  by  any  person 
In  'xwperatlon,  consultation,  or  concert,  with, 
w  at  the  request  or  suggestion  of,  a  candi- 
date, hi.s  authorized  political  committees,  or 
their  agents,  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  con- 
tribution to  such  candidate; 

"(11)  the  financing  by  any  person  of  the  dis- 
semination, distribution,  or  republication,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  of  any  broadcast  or  any 
written,  graphic,  or  other  form  of  campaign 
materials  prepared  by  the  candidate,  hin 
campaign  committees,  or  their  authorized 
agents  shall  be  considered  to  be  an  expendi- 
ture for  purposes  of  thin  paragraph;    and 

"(C)  contributions  made  to  or  for  the 
l}eneflt  of  any  candidate  nominated  by  a 
political  party  for  election  to  the  office  of 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
considered  to  be  contribiitlons  made  to  or 
for  the  benefit  of  tlie  can<'.ldAte  of  such  party 
for  election  to  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States. 

"(6)  The  limitations  Impoeed  by  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection  (other 
than  the  annual  limitation  on  contributions 
to  a  political  eommlttee  under  paragraph 
(2)(B))  shall  apply  separately  with  respect 
to  each  election,  except  that  all  elections 
held  in  any  calendar  year  for  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States  (except  a 
general  election  for  such  office)  shan  be 
considered  to  be  one  election. 

"(0)  ror  ptirpoees  of  the  limitations  Im- 
posed by  this  section,  all  oontrlbutions  made 
by  a  person,  either  directly  or  Indirectly,  on 
behalf  of  a  particular  candidate.  Including 
contributions  Which  are  In  any  way  ear- 
marked or  otherwise  directed  throtigh  an  in- 
termediary or  conduit  to  such  candidate, 
shall  be  treated  as  contributions  from  such 
person  to  such  candidate.  The  Intermediary 
or  conduit  shall  report  the  original  source 
and  the  Intended  recipient  of  such  contribu- 
tion to  the  Commission  and  to  the  Intended 
recipient. 

"(b)  No  candidate  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  who  Is  eligible 
under  section  9003  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  condition  for  eligi- 
bility for  payments)  or  under  section  903^}  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating 
to  eligibility  for  payments)  to  receive  pay- 
ments from  the  Secretary  of  the  Trcastvy 
may  make  expenditures  In  excess  of — 

"(A)  $10,000,000,  In  the  case  of  a  cam- 
paign for  nomination  for  election  to  such 
office,  except  the  aggregate  of  expenditures 
under  this  subpangraph  In  any  one  State 
shall  not  exceed  the  greater  of  18  cents  mul- 
tiplied by  the  voting  age  population  of  the 
State  (as  certified  under  subnC'^tlon  (e) ),  or 
«a00.000;  or 

"(B)  $20,000,000  in  the  cose  of  a  campaign 
for  election  to  such  office. 
"(S)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 
"(A)   expenditures  made  by  ov  on  behalf 
of  any  candidate  nominated  by  m  pcdltical 


party  for  election  to  the  ofllee  of  Vice  Prat- 
dent  of  the  United  States  shall  be  coosideted 
to  be  expenditures  made  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  candidate  of  such  party  for  election  to 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States; 
and 

"(B)  an  expenditure  is  made  on  behalf  of 
a  candidate,  including  a  Vice  PresidenUal 
candidate,  if  It  U  made  by — 

"(i)  an  authorized  committee  or  any  other 
agent  of  the  candidate  for  the  purposes  of 
making  any  expenditure;  or 

"(11)  any  person  authorised  or  requested 
by  the  candidate,  an  authorized  committee 
of  the  candidate,  or  an  agent  of  the  candi- 
date, to  make  the  expenditure. 

"(c)  (1)  At  the  beginning  of  each  calendar 
year  (commencing  In  ig7«>,  as  there  becomes 
available  necessary  data  from  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  certify  to  the 
CommisKlou  and  publish  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister the  percent  difference  between  the  price 
Index  for  the  twelve  months  preceding  the 
beginning  of  such  calendar  year  and  the 
price  index  for  the  base  period.  Bach  limi- 
tation established  by  subeeetlon  (b)  and 
subsection  (d)  shall  be  toonased  by  sach 
percent  difference.  Each  amount  so  increased 
shall  be  the  amount  in  effect  for  such 
calendar  year. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  pamgrapb  |1) — 
"(A)  The  term  'price  index'  means  the 
average  over  a  calendar  year  ot  the  Coo- 
liumer  Price  Index  (all  Items — United  States 
city  average)  publlahed  monthly  by  tlie 
Biueau  of  Labor  Statistics;  and 

"(B)  the  term  'base  period'  means  the 
calendar  year  1974. 

"(d)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision at  law  with  respect  to  UmltatlMM  on 
expenditures  or  llmltatlaaas  on  eontrlbutioBs. 
the  national  conuuittee  of  a  political  party 
and  a  State  committee  of  a  political  party. 
Including  any  .subordinate  committee  of  a 
State  committee,  may  make  expenditures  In 
connection  with  the  generiBd  election  cam- 
paign of  candidates  for  Federal  office,  subject 
to  the  limitatlQua  contained  in  paragrapbs 
(2)  and  (3)  of  this  subeectioa. 

"(2)  The  national  committee  of  a  political 
party  may  not  moke  any  expenditure  in  con- 
nection with  the  general  election  campaign 
of  any  candidate  for  President  of  the  United 
States  who  is  affiliated  with  such  party  wliich 
exceeds  an  amount  equal  to  2  cents  multi- 
plied by  the  voting  age  population  of  the 
Uulted  States  (as  certified  under  subsecUon 
(e)>.  Any  expenditure  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  in  addition  to  any  expenditure  by 
a  national  conunittee  of  a  poUUcal  party 
narviitg  as  the  principal  campaign  couumt- 
tee  of  a  candidate  for  the  oflice  of  Uie  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

"(3)  The  national  conunittee  of  a  political 
party,  or  a  State  committee  of  a  political 
party,  including  any  subordinate  cunimitbec 
of  a  State  conuuittee,  nkay  not  moke  any  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  the  geueral 
election  campaign  of  a  candidate  for  Ftd,- 
eral  office  in  a  State  who  Ifi  affiliated  with 
such  party  which  exceeds — 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  election 
to  the  office  of  Senator,  or  of  BcprciicntaUvr 
from  a  State  which  is  entitled  to  only  oue 
Representative,  the  greater  of — 

"(1)   2  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age 
population  of  the  State  (a?  oertilied  under 
subsection  (e)):  or 
"(U)  $20,000;  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  election 
to  the  office  of  Representative.  Delegate,  or 
Resident  Commissioner  in  any  other  State, 
$10,000. 

"(e)  Dtirlng  the  first  weefc  of  January. 
1978,  and  every  subsequent  yesr,  the  Oecre 
tary  of  Commerce  shall  eertlfjr  lo  the  CMb- 
raleslon  and  publish  In  the  Federal  Register 
an  estlznate  of  tlie  voting  ag»  popiriatlaa  of 
the  Onltcd  States,  off  eaeb  ataM,  antf  of  saeb 
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congressional  distrlot  as  of  the  first  day  of 
July  next  preceding  the  date  of  oertlfloation. 
The  term  'voting  age  population'  meuie  resi- 
dent population,  eighteen  years  of  age  or 
older. 

"(f)  No  candidate  or  political  committee 
ghoU  knowingly  accept  any  contribution  at 
make  any  expenditure  in  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  No  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  a  political  committee  shall  know- 
ingly accept  a  contribution  mstde  for  the 
benefit  or  use  of  a  candidate,  or  knowingly 
make  any  expenditure  on  behalf  of  a  candi- 
date, in  violation  of  any  limitation  imposed 
on  contributions  and  expendittu'es  under 
this  section. 

"(g)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe  rules 
under  which  any  expendlttire  by  a  candidate 
for  Presidential  nomination  for  use  in  two 
or  more  States  shall  be  attributed  to  such 
candidate's  expenditure  limitation  in  each 
such  State,  based  on  the  voting  age  popula- 
tion m  such  State  which  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  Influenced  by  svich  expendi- 
ture. 

"OONTRIBtTTIONB  OK  EXPENDITDRES  BT  NATIONAL 
BANKS,  CORPORATIONS,  OR  XJ^BOR  OBGAKESA- 
TIONS 

"Sec.  321.  (a)  It  Is  unlawrfiU  for  any  na- 
tional bank,  or  any  corporation  organized  by 
authority  of  any  law  of  Congress,  to  make  a 
contribution  or  expenditure  in  connection 
with  any  election  to  any  political  office,  or 
in  connection  with  any  primary  election  or 
political  convention  or  caucus  held  to  select 
candidates  for  any  political  office,  or  for  any 
corporation  whatever,  or  any  labor  organiza- 
tion to  make  a  contribution  or  expenditure 
In  connection  with  any  election  at  which 
Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential  electors 
or  a  Senator  or  Representative  In.  or  a  Dele- 
gate or  Resident  Commissioner  to.  Congress 
are  to  be  voted  for.  or  in  connection  with 
any  primary  election  or  political  convention, 
or  caucus  held  to  select  candldatesVfor  any 
of  the  foregoing  offices,  or  for  any  candidate, 
political  committee,  or  other  persorKX^  ac- 
cept or  receive  any  contribution  prohll^ted 
by  this  section,  or  for  any  officer  or  any 
director  of  any  corporation  or  any  national 
bank  or  any  officer  of  any  labor  organization 
to  consent  to  any  contribution  or  expendi- 
ture by  the  corporation,  national  bank,  or 
labor  organization,  as  the  cose  may  be,  pro- 
hibited by  this  section. 

"(b)(1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section 
'labor  organization'  means  any  organization 
of  any  kind,  or  any  agency  or  employee  rep- 
resentation committee  or  plan,  in  which  em- 
ployees participate  and  which  exist  for  the 
purpose,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  dealing  with 
employers  concerning  grievances,  labor  dis- 
putes, wages,  rates  of  pay,  hours  of  em- 
ployment, or  conditions  of  work.  As  used  In 
this  section  and  In  section  12(h)  of  the  Pub- 
lic Utility  Holding  Company  Act  (15  UB.C. 
"TVUh)).  the  phrase  'contribution  or  expen- 
diture' shall  include  any  direct  or  indirect 
payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit, 
or  gift  of  money,  or  any  services,  or  anything 
of  value  (except  a  loan  of  money  by  a  na- 
tional or  State  bank  made  in  accordance 
with  the  applicable  banking  laws  and  regula- 
tions and  In  the  ordinary  course  of  business) 
to  any  candidate,  campaign  committee,  or 
political  party  or  organization,  in  connec- 
tion with  any  election  to  any  of  the  offices 
referred  to  In  this  section;  but  shall  not  in- 
clude communications  by  a  corporation  to 
Its  stockholders  and  executive  or  adminis- 
trative personnel  and  their  families  or  by 
a  labor  organization  to  Its  members  and 
their  families  on  any  subject;  nonpartisan 
registration  and  get-out-the-vote  campaigns 
by  a  corporation  aimed  at  Its  stockholders 
and  executive  or  administrative  personnel 
and  their  families,  or  by  a  labor  organiza- 
tion aimed  at  its  members  and  their  families: 
ot  the  establishment,  administration,  and 
solicitation  of  contributions  to  a  sepArate 


segregated  fund  to  be  utilized  for  polltlcnl 
purposes  by  a  corporation  or  labor  organiza- 
tion. 

"(2)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  such  a  fund 
to  make  a  contribution  or  expenditure  by 
utilizing  money  or  anything  of  value  secured 
by  physical  force.  Job  discrimination,  finan- 
cial reprisals,  or  the  threat  of  force.  Job  dis- 
crimination, or  financial  reprisal;  or  by  dues, 
fees,  or  other  moneys  required  as  a  condition 
of  membership  in  a  labor  organization  or  as 
a  condition  of  employment,  or  by  moneys 
obtained  In  any  commercial  transaction. 

"(3)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  corporation 
or  a  sepsu-ate  segregated  fund  created  by  a 
corporation  to  solicit  contributions  from  any 
person  other  than  Its  stockholders,  executive 
or  administrative  personnel,  and  their  fami- 
lies or  for  a  labor  organization  or  a  separate 
segregated  fund  created  by  a  labor  organiza- 
tion to  solicit  contributions  from  any  person 
other  than  its  members  and  their  families. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law,  any 
method  of  soliciting  voluntary  contributions 
or  of  facilitating  the  making  of  voluntary 
contributions  to  a  separate  segregated  fund 
established  by  a  corporation,  permitted  to 
corporations,  shall  also  be  permitted  to  labor 
organizations. 

"(5)  Any  corporation  that  utilizes  a 
method  of  soliciting  voluntary  contributions 
or  facilitating  the  making  of  voluntary  con- 
tributions, shall  make  available,  on  written 
request,  that  method  to  a  labor  organization 
representing  any  members  working  for  that 
corporation. 

"(6)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'executive  or  administrative  personnel'  means 
individuals  employed  by  a  corporation  who 
ore  paid  on  a  salary,  rather  than  hourly, 
basis  and  who  have  policymaking  or  super- 
visory responsibilities. 

"(7)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'stockholder'  Includes  any  individual  who 
has  a  legal  or  vested  beneficial  Interest  In 
stock,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  an  em- 
ployee of  a  corporation  who  participates  In 
a  stock  bonus,  stock  option,  or  employee 
stock  ownership  plan. 

"CONTRIBXJTIONS  BT  GOVERNMENT  OONTRACTOHS 

"Sbc.  322.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person — 

"(1)  who  enters  Into  any  contract  with  the 
United  States  or  any  department  or  agency 
thereof  either  for  the  rendition  of  personal 
services  or  furnishing  any  material,  supplies, 
or  equipment  to  the  United  States  or  any 
department  or  agency  thereof  or  for  selling 
any  land  or  building  to  the  United  States  or 
any  department  or  agency  thereof,  if  payment 
for  the  performance  of  such  contract  or  pay- 
ment for  such  material,  supplies,  equipment, 
land,  or  building  Is  to  be  made  in  whole  or  In 
part  from  funds  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress, at  any  time  between  the  commence- 
ment of  negotiations  for  and  the  later  of 

(A)  the  completion  of  performance  under,  or 

(B)  the  termination  of  negotiations  for,  such 
contract  or  furnishing  of  material,  supplies, 
equipment,  land,  or  buildings,  directly  or 
indirectly  to  make  any  contribution  of  money 
or  other  thing  of  value,  or  to  promise  ex- 
pressly or  impliedly  to  make  any  such  con- 
tribution, to  any  political  party,  committee, 
or  candidate  for  public  office  or  to  any  per- 
son for  any  political  purpose  or  use;  or 

"(2)  knowingly  to  solicit  any  such  contri- 
bution from  any  such  person  for  any  such 
purpose  during  any  such  period. 

"  (b)  This  section  does  not  prohibit  or  make 
unlawful  the  establishment  or  administra- 
tion of,  or  the  solicitation  of  contributions  to, 
any  separate  segregated  fund  by  any  cor- 
poration or  labor  organization  for  the  purpose 
of  Influencing  the  nomination  for  election, 
of  any  person  to  Federal  office,  unless  the 
provlBlons  of  section  321  prohibit  or  make 
unlawful  the  establishment  or  administra- 
tion of,  or  the  solicitation  of  contributions 
to,  such  fund. 


"(c)  For  purposes  at  this  seotlon,  the  term 
'labor  organization'  has  the  meaning  given 
it  by  section  321. 

"PUBLICATION  OR  DISTRIBDTION  Or  POLITICAL 
STATEMENTS 

"Sec.  823.  Whenever  any  person  makes  an 
expenditure  for  the  purpose  of  flnanclng 
communications  expressly  advocating  the 
election  or  defeat  of  a  clearly  identified 
candidate  through  broadcasting  stations, 
newspapers,  magazines,  outdoor  advertising 
facilities,  direct  malls,  and  other  similar 
types  of  general  public  political  advertising, 
such  communication — 

"(1)  if  authorized  by  a  candidate,  his  au- 
thorized political  committees  or  their  agents, 
shall  clearly  and  conspicuously,  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
mission, state  that  the  communication  has 
been  authMized;  or 

"(2)  if  not  authorized  by  a  candidate,  bis 
authori2!ed  pc^ltlcal  committees,  or  their 
agents,  shall  clearly  and  conspicuously.  In 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Commission,  state  that  the  communica- 
tion is  not  authorized  by  any  candidate,  and 
state  the  name  of  the  person  who  made  m' 
financed  the  expendlttire  for  the  communi- 
cation, including,  the  case  of  a  political 
committee,  the  name  of  any  affiliated  or 
connected  organization  required  to  be  dis- 
closed under  section  303(b)  (2). 

"CONTRIBUTIONS  BT  FOREIGN   NATIONALS 

"Sec.  324.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a 
foreign  national  directly  or  through  any 
other  person  to  make  any  contribution  of 
money  or  other  thing  of  value,  or  to  promise 
expressly  or  impliedly  to  make  any  such  con- 
tribution. In  connection  with  on  election  to 
any  political  office  or  In  connection  with  any 
primary  election,  convention,  or  caucus  held 
to  select  candidates  for  any  political  office: 
or  for  any  person  to  solicit,  accept,  or  receive 
any  such  contribution  from  a  foreign 
national. 

"(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
'foreign  national'  means — 

"(1)  a  foreign  principal,  as  such  term  is 
defined  by  section  1(b)  of  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act  of  1938  (22  V3.C.  611(b)), 
except  that  the  term  'foreign  national'  shall 
not  Include  any  individual  who  is  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States;  or 

"(2)  an  Individual  who  is  not  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  and  who  is  not  lawfully 
admitted  for  permanent  residence,  as  de- 
fined by  section  101(a)  (20)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  NaUonoUty  Act  (8  UJS.C.  1101(a) 
(20)). 

"PROHIBrriON  OF  CONTRIBCnTONS  IN  NAME  OF 
ANOTHER 

"Sec.  325.  No  person  shall  make  a  contri- 
bution in  the  name  of  another  person  or 
knowingly  permit  his  name  to  be  used  to 
effect  such  a  contribution,  and  no  person 
shall  knowingly  accept  a  contribution  mode 
by  one  person  in  the  name  of  another  person. 

"limitation    on    CONTRIBUTIONS    OF   CURRENCT 

"Sec.  326.  No  person  shall  make  contribu- 
tions of  currency  of  the  United  States  or  cur- 
rency of  any  foreign  country  to  or  for  the 
benefit  of  any  candidate  which.  In  the  ag- 
gregate, exceed  $100,  with  respect  to  any 
campaign  of  such  candidate  for  nomination 
for  election,  or  for  election,  to  Federal  office. 

"acceptance  or  excessive  honorariums 

"Sec.  327.  No  person  while  an  elected  or 
appointed  officer  or  employee  of  any  branch 
of  the  Federal  Oovernment  shall  accept — 

"(1)  any  honorarium  of  more  than  $2,000 
(excluding  amounts  accepted  for  actual 
travel  and  subsistence  expenses)  for  any  ap- 
petu'ance,  speech,  or  article;  or 

"(2)  honorariums  (not  prohibited  by  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  section)  aggregating  more 
than  $24,000  in  any  calendar  year. 
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"Sec.  328.  No  person  wbo  te  »  c«ui<lldat« 
for  Federal  office  or  an  employee  or  agent 
of  such  »  candidate  aball — 

"(1)  Iiaudalezttly  misrepresent  lilmself  or 
any  committee  or  organization  under  bis 
control  as  speaking  or  writing  or  otherwise 
acting  for  or  on  behalf  of  any  other  can- 
didate or  political  party  or  employee  or  agent 
thereof  on  a  matter  which  Is  damaging  to 
such  other  candidate  or  political  party  or 
employee  or  agent  thereof;  or 

"(2)  willfully  and  knowingly  to  participate 
In  or  conspire  to  participate  In  any  plan, 
scheme,  or  design  to  violate  paragraph   (1). 

"PXNALTT  rOB  VIOLATIONa 

"Skc.  839.  (a>  Any  person,  following  the 
enactment  of  this  section,  who  knowingly 
and  willfully  commits  a  violation  of  any 
provision  or  provisions  of  this  Act  which 
Involves  the  making,  receiving,  or  report- 
ing of  any  contribution  or  expenditure  hav- 
ing a  value  in  the  aggregate  of  »l  .000  or  more 
during  a  calendar  year  shall  be  fined  in  an 
amount  which  does  not  exceed  the  greater 
of  $28,000  or  300  percent  of  the  amount  of 
any  contribution  or  expenditure  involved  in 
such  violation,  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

"(b)  It  Shan  be  a  complete  defense  In  any 
criminal  action  brought  for  the  violation  ot 
m  proTlaton  of  thla  Act,  or  of  a  provision  of 
chapter  96  or  96  uf  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964,  for  the  defendant  to  show 
that- 
'll) the  specific  act  or  failure  to  act  which 
coxutltutes  the  offense  for  which  the  action 
vaa  brought  Is  the  subject  of  a  conciliation 
agreement  entered  into  between  the  de- 
fendant and  the  Commission  under  section 
313. 

"(2)  the  conciliation  agreement  is  in  ef- 
fect, and 

"(3)  the  defendant  Is,  with  respect  to  the 
violation  for  which  the  (defense  Is  being  as- 
serted. In  compliance  with  the  conciliation 
agreement.". 

AtlTBORIZATION    OF    AFFRQPBIATIONS 

Skc.  lia.  Section  319  of  the  Act  (2  VJB.C. 
439c),  as  redesignated  by  section  106,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  sentence:  "There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  98,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1976.  $2,000,000  for  the 
period  beginning  July  1,  1976.  and  ending 
September  80.  1976,  and  $8,000,000  for  the 
fiscal   year  ending  September  SO,   1977.". 

SAVINGS    FROVISIOK 

Sec.  113.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
this  Act.  the  repeal  by  this  Act  of  any  sec- 
tion or  penalty  shall  not  have  the  effect  to 
release  or  extinguish  any  penalty,  forfeitiu-e, 
or  liability  incurred  under  such  section  or 
penalty,  and  such  section  or  penalty  shall  be 
treated  as  remaining  in  force  for  the  purpose 
of  sustaining  any  proper  action  or  prosecxi- 
tlon  for  the  enforcement  of  any  penalty, 
forfeiture,  or  liability. 

TBCHinCAL  AND  CONPtJEMIKG  AMKNDMBNTS 

Sec.  114.  (a)  Section  SO«(d)  of  the  Act 
(2  use.  436(d))  is  amended  by  Inserting 
Immediately  after  "304(a)(1)(C),"  the  fol- 
lowing: ••304(c),". 

(b)(1)  Section  810(a)(7)  of  the  Act  (2 
use.  437d(a)(7)),  as  rwleslgnated  by  sec- 
tion 105,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "31.3" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "312". 

(c)(1)  Section  9002(3)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (defining  Comml.sston  > 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "310(a)  (1)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "309(a)(1)". 

(2)  Section  90S2(a)  of  the  Internal  Hev- 
ptiue  Code  of  1954  (defining  Conunission)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "S10(a)(l)"  and 
mserttag  in  Men  tbereof  '-309(a><l)". 


TITLE  II— AMBIDMEJT8  TO  TTIliB  10, 

UNnSD  STATIB  OQDB 

BZFXAL  or  cnTAur  pkovxsionb 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Chapter  29  of  tttle  18.  TTnited 

States  Code,  la  amended  by  striking  out  MC- 

tlona  608.  610,  611.  612.  613,  614.  616,  «1«, 

and  617. 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  29  of 
title  18,  Uhlted  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  items  relating  to  sections 
608,  610,  611,  612,  613,  614,  616.  616.  and  617. 
TITLE  in— AMBKDMENTS  TO  INTERNAL 
BEVEKXJE  CODS  OF  1964 

OiTrriXMENT  OF  BUCIBLX  CANDIDATES  FUK 
PATICEMTS 

Sec.  301.  Section  9004  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  (relating  to  entitlement  of 
eligible  candidates  to  payments)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(d)  Expenditures  Rcom  Personai,  Fcnds. 
Iti  order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  any  pay- 
ment under  section  9006,  the  candidate  of  a 
major,  minor,  or  new  party  In  a  Presidential 
election  shall  certify  to  the  Commission, 
under  penalty  of  perjury,  that  such  candi- 
date shall  not  knowingly  make  expenditures 
from  his  personal  fundd,  or  the  personal 
funds  of  his  Immediate  family,  in  connection 
with  his  campaign  for  election  to  the  offloe 
of  President  in  e.xcess  of.  In  the  aggregate. 
$50,000. 

"(e)  DapiNrnoN  or  Immfdiatr  Familt. — 
For  purposes  of  subsection  (d),  the  term 
'immediate  family'  means  a  candidate's 
spouse,  and  any  child,  parent,  granc^rent, 
brother,  half-brother,  sister,  or  half-sister  of 
the  candidate,  and  the  spouses  of  such  per- 
sons." 

PATUENTS     TO     eligible     CANOIOATES 

amc.  802.  Section  8006  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1864  (relating  to  payments 
to  eligible  candidates)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  subsection  (b)  thereof  and  by  re- 
designating subsection  (c)  and  8ub>3ection 
(d>  aa  subsection  (b)  and  subsection  (c). 
re.spectlvely. 

■EVIKW    or    SEGXTLATIONB 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Section  9009(c)(2)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
review  of  regulations)    Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "30  legislative  days" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
"30  calendar  days  or  16  legislative  days, 
whichever  is  later.";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  immediately  after  the 
first  sentence  thereof  the  f(rfIo«-lng  new 
sentences:  "Whenever  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Hepresentatlves  reports  any  reso- 
lution relating  to  any  such  rule  or  regula- 
tion. It  iB  at  any  time  thereafter  In  order 
(even  though  a  previous  motion  to  the 
same  effect  has  been  disagreed  to)  to  move 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution. The  motion  la  highly  privileged  and 
is  not  debatable.  An  amendment  to  the  mo- 
tion la  not  In  order,  and  it  is  not  In  Mtler 
to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  is  agreed  to  or  dlMgreed  to.". 

(b)  Section  9039(c)(2)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to  review  of 
regulations)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "30  legl:ilatlve  days" 
and  ln.sertliig  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
"30  calendar  days  or  16  legislative  days, 
whichever  is  later, ";   and 

(2)  by  inserting  immedicUely  after  the 
first  sentence  thereof  the  following  new 
sentences:  "Wlienever  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  reports  any  reso- 
lution relating  to  any  snch  rxile  or  regula- 
tion, it  is  at  any  time  thereafter  in  order 
(even  thougii  a  previous  motion  to  the  same 
effect  has  been  disagreed  to)  to  move  to 
proceed  with  consideration  of  the  resolution. 
The  motion  is  highly  privileged  and  la  not 
debatable.  An  amendment  to  the  motion  Is 


aot  In  «rdK>.  and  It  is  xtot  li 
to  awonaMar  tlM  vote  bf  «ft 
la  agiwd  to  or  ilaa«ra«<  to." 


OB^ter  to  move 
Mk  tba  motion 


Ki.TBnttt.rrT  roa  pan 
Sac.  304.  Section  9033(b)  (1)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to  ex- 
pense limitation;  declaration  of  Intent;  mini- 
mum contributions)  is  amendad  by  stilklxig 
out  "limitation"  and  inserting  in  lieu  theieof 
'limitations". 

QUALIFIED  CAMPAKN  EXFKIfSE  UIUSAIKUt 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Section  9086  «<  the  Intemd 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to  quaUflad 
campaign  expense  limitation)  la  amcBded— 

( 1 )  in  the  heading  thereof,  by  atrtklng  out 
"iJMrrATioR"  and  hiserting  In  Uau  thereof 

"  LIMIT  ATIONa"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "(a)  ExPENDrriTRs  Liiuta- 
T10H8. — "  immediately  before  "No  candi- 
date"; 

(8)  by  inserting  immediately  after  "BUtes 
Code"  the  following:  ",  and  no  candidate 
shall  knowingly  make  expendittires  frem 
his  personal  funds,  or  the  personal  funds 
of  his  immediate  family.  In  oonnactlon  wltb 
his  campaign  for  nomination  for  alectton 
lo  the  office  of  President  in  excess  of,  In  the 
aggregate,  $50,000";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tlie  fal- 
lowing new  subaectlon: 

"(b)  DEriNiTioN  or  Imicebxatx  Pakilt.— 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  tba  term  im- 
mediate family'  means  a  eandldttta's  ^ouae, 
and  any  child,  parent,  grandparent,  biottaer! 
half-brother,  slater,  or  half-aletar  of  tHa  can- 
didate, and  the  spouses  of  such  peraoiM.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  aJaapter  96  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  «f  1M«  Is 
amended  by  striking  oat  the  Itam  rriattng  to 
secUoa  9036  and  Inserting  in  Hen  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"Sec.  9036.  Qualified  campaign  expense  lini- 
lUtlone.". 

TioruN-ICAL  AND  CONFOKMlMO  AMXNDMEMTS 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Section  9008<b)<6)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to  ad- 
Jiuitraent  of  entitlements)  is  amendad — 

(1)  by  BUiklng  out  "section  608(o)  and 
section  608(f)  of  title  18.  United  SUtes 
Code."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 320(b)  and  section  820(d)  of  the  VM- 
eral  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "section  60e(d)  of 
such  title"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 320(e)  of  such  Act". 

(b)  Section  900e(d)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  (relating  to  hmltatlon  of 
expenditures)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  pan^aph : 

"(4)  Provision  of  legal  and  accounting 
•services. — For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
payment  by  any  person.  Including  the  na- 
tional committee  of  a  political  party,  of  com- 
pensation to  any  individual  for  legal  or  ac- 
counting services  rendered  to  or  on  behalf 
of  the  national  committee  of  a  political  party 
shall  not  be  treated  as  an  expenditure  made 
by  or  on  behalf  of  such  committee  with  re- 
spect to  its  limitations  on  Presidential  nomi- 
nating convention  expenses.". 

(c)  Section  9034(b)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  (relating  to  limitations) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  608(e) 
(1)(A)  of  tlUe  18.  United  States  Code."  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  320(b)(1) 
(A)  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
of  1971". 

(d)  Section  00S6(a)  of  the  Tnteraal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  (relatlnc  to  expenditure 
limitations),  as  so  redesignated  by  section 
306(a).  is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
608(c)(1)(A)  of  title  18,  United  States  Code," 
and  Inaerting  In  lieu  thereof  "section  320(b) 
(1>(A)  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971". 


March  2,  1976 
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EXE<7DnVB  feBt»6RTS  OF  COMMTT- 
^TEES 

As  in  executive  meaion.  the  following 
executive  reports  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  TAIMADOX,  from  the  Oominlttee 
on  Finance: 

George  H.  DUcm,  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  nomination  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare : 

Daniel  Edward  Leach,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  nomination  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations : 

Edward  W.  Mulcahy.  of  Arieona,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Re- 
public Of  Tunisia. 

STATEMENT   Or   POLITICAL  COWTBIBirnONS  OF 
XDWAaD  W.    MITLCAKT 

Contrlbutk»)8  ai«  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  tba  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Edward  W.  Mulcahy. 

Post:  Tunisia. 

Nominated:  Febmary  17, 1976. 
Contribution*.  Amount,  Date,  and  Donee 

1.  Self:  Bdward  W.  Mulcahy,  Jlone. 

2.  Spouse:  Kathleen  (Lyon)  Mulcahy. 
none. 

3.  Children  and  Spouses:  Anne  K.  Mul- 
cahy. none;  John  L.  Mulcahy,  $10,  Aug.  1974, 
DemocraUc  Telethon:  BUeen  M.  Mtilcahy. 
none;  Kevin  E.  Ifulcaby,  none;  Brian  M.  Mul- 
cahy, $3,  May  l')78.  Democratic  Telethon. 

4.  Parents:  John  Mulcahy,  Sr.,  none;  Mary 
A.  (Duffy)  Midcahy  (Deceased). 

6.  Orandparents:  John  Mulcahy  (De- 
ceased); Joseirtiina  (Butler)  MtUcahy  (De- 
ceased); Edward  T.  Duffy  (Deceased);  Cath- 
arine (Hackett)  I>uffy  (Deceasad). 

6.  Brothers  and  Spouses:  John  M.  and 
Irene  (Seruee)  Mulcahy,  Jr.,  none;  Robert 
T.  and  Barbara  (Person)  Mulcahy,  none; 
wmiam  J.  and  Catharine  (SulUvan)  MtU- 
cahy, none. 

7.  Sisters  and  Spouses:  Herbert  A.  and 
Joan  (Mulcahy)  Hutson,  none;  Sister  Martin 
Marie,  $6.  May  1976,  Democratic  Telethon; 
Elbert  J.  and  Ellaabeth  C.  (Mulcahy)  Mc- 
Keon,  none. 

I  have  listed  above  the  names  of  each  mem- 
ber of  my  Immediate  family  Including  their 
spouses.  I  have  asked  each  of  these  persons 
to  inform  me  of  the  pertinent  contributions 
made  by  them.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
the  information  contained  in  this  report  is 
complete  and  accurate. 

Edward  W.  Mxtlcaht. 

Marqulta  M.  Maytag,  of  California,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Nepal. 

statement  qw  political  contbibutions  op 
kiabqitita  m.  mattag 

Conti'lbutions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  begiuoing  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  yaar  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nonilAatlon  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Marqnlta  M.  Maytag. 

Post:  Ambassador  to  Nepal. 


Contrtbutiona,  amount,  date,  and  donee 
1.  Self:  Schedule  attached. 
3.  ^pousa:  Otlvorcad  Aug.  1967. 

3.  Children  and  Bpovaee:  None. 

4.  Parents:  Both  deceased;  records  unavail- 
able (Father's  estate  still  in  probate,  he 
passed  away  June  17,  1974— Mother;   1961). 

5.  Orandparents:  Both  deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  Spouses:  Brother  deceased 
(1971). 

I  have  listed  above  the  names  of  each 
member  of  my  immediate  family  Including 
their  spouses.  I  have  asked  each  of  these  per- 
sons to  inform  me  of  the  pertinent  contribu- 
tions made  by  them.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  the  information  contained  in  this 
report  is  complete  and  accurate. 

MASQinTA  M.  Mattag. 

Political  contributiona  1972-76 

1.  Jan.  11,  1972:  Republican  State  Central 
Committee  of  Calif..  $24. 

2.  Feb.  8.  1972;  Ashcraft  for  Calif.  Assem- 
bly Campaign,  $50. 

3.  March  28,  1972:  Friends  of  Cliff  Han- 
sen, $50. 

4.  March  28,  1972:  American  Friends  of 
John  Rarick,  $50. 

6.  March  28.  1972 :  Committee  To  Re-elect 
Congressman  Rouaselot,  $60. 

6.  May  80,  1972 :  Ron  Del  Principe  for  Calif. 
Assembly,  $1,000. 

7.  Sept.  6,  1972:  Cliff  Hansen  for  Senator 
Committee,  $600. 

8.  Sept.  20,  1972:  Financial  C<Knmittee  to 
Re-elect  the  President,  $1,000. 

9.  April  26,  1973:  Salute  to  Gov.  Reagan, 
Dinner  Committee.  $500. 

10.  Oct.  17,  1973:  Callfomlans  for  Lower 
Taxes.  $100.00. 

11.  Jan.  13,  1976:  Ooldwater-MlUer  "non- 
Inaugural"  dinner,  $37.60. 

I  have  never  given  any  cash  contributions 
("in  hand"). 

Makquita  M.  Mattag. 

Robert  Strausz-Hupe,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
bo  the  UJ3.  permanent  representative  on  the 
Council  of  the  North  AtUntic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization, with  the  rank  of  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 

STATEMENT     OF     POLITICAL     CONTRIBtrrlONS     OF 
ROBERT  STEAUSZ-HtTPE 

Confrtbutions,  owiount,  date,  and  donee 

Self:  Robert  Strausz-Hupe.  $800,  7-3-72, 
Republican  Convention  Oala;  $50,  7-30-74, 
Republican  State  Committee  of  Perm. 

Spouse:  Eleanor  Cuyler  Strausz-Hupe.  $500, 
7-8-72.  Republican  Convention  Oala;  $60, 
7-30-74,  Republican  State  C3ommlttee  of 
Penn. 

Children  and  spouses — Peter  and  Pamela 
(Crane)  Walker  (stepson  and  wife),  none. 

Joseph  and  AvereU  (Penn) ,  Smith  Walker 
(stepson  and  wife) .  none. 

Peter  and  Eleanor  (Walker)  Seyffert  (step- 
daughter and  husband),  none. 

Parents:  deceased. 

Orandparents:  deceased. 

Brothers  and  spoiises:  none. 

Sisters  and  spouses:  none. 

I  have  listed  above  the  names  of  each  mem- 
ber of  my  immediate  family  including  their 
spouses.  I  have  asked  each  of  these  persons 
to  Inform  me  of  the  pertinent  contributions 
made  by  them.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
the  information  contained  in  this  report  Is 
complete  and  accurate. 

2.  I  have  this  date  sent  via  International 
air  mail  an  updated  foim  JP-1.  to  your  atten- 
tion, showing  no  change  in  the  information 
contained  therein  since  the  previous  form 
filed  on  June  17, 1976. 

8.  On  January  29.  1976  I  appeared  before 
Frederick  Hassett.  embassy  consular  officer 
with  notarial  pov.'ei-s  and  swore  to  the  above 
report. 

STRATrsz-Hxn>x. 

I.  I  am  obliged  to  amend  my  earlier 
declaration  on  contributions  to  Include  a  re- 


port Just  received  directly  from  my  stepson, 
correcting  an  earlier  Indirect  report.  Correct 
as  follows  under  children  and  spouses: 

Joseph  and  Averell  (Penn -Smith)  Walker 
(stepson  and  wife) : 

Amount,  date,  and  donee 

$50,  10-28-71,  Pennlno  for  supervisor. 

$1,260,  3-2-72,  Peabody  for  VP  campaign. 

$1,800,  6-30-72,  Peabody  for  VP  campaign. 

$200,  9-29-72,  Bepub.  Committee,  Chester 
Co..  Pa. 

$160,  10-10-72,  Finance  Committee  to  re- 
elect Nixon. 

$150,  10-10-72,  Chester  Co.  Repub.  Party. 

$100,  10-27-72,  Roy  Hill  for  Congress. 

$100,  10-27-72,  Scott  for  Senate. 

$700,  6-3-73,  Peabody  Fund  Committee. 

$100.  4-4-74.  West  for  Congress. 

$9(X),  6-2-74.  West  for  Congress. 

$10,  8-6-76,  Repub.  Committee  Chester  Co., 
Pa. 

$50.  9-23-76,  Repub.  Natl.  Fin.  Committee. 

2.  On  February  2,  1976  I  appeared  before 
Eugene  D.  Schmlel,  American  Vice  Consul 
with  Notarial  Powers,  and  swore  to  the  above 
report. 

SntAUSz-HtrpK. 

Amendment 

Spouse:  Eleanor  Strausz-Hupe,  $25,  De- 
cember 19,  1975,  Gerald  R.  Ford  Victory 
Fund. 

I  have  listed  above  the  names  of  each 
member  of  my  immediate  family  including 
their  spouses.  I  have  asked  each  of  these 
persons  to  Inform  me  of  the  pertinent  con- 
tributions made  by  them.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  the  information  contained  In 
this  report  is  complete  and  accurate. 

Robert  STRAtrsz-HtrPE. 

William  W.  Scranton,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  the  representative  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  United  Nations  with  the 
rank  and  status  of  Ambassadc^  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary,  and  the  representative 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  the  Secu- 
rity Council  of  the  United  Nations. 
Statement  or  Political  Contributions  or 
William  W.  Scranton 

Contributions  are  to  be  r^Ktrted  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  n<Hnlnatl<Mi. 

Nominee:  William  W.  Scranton. 
Confr^buftons,  omownf ,  date,  and  donee 

(If  none,  write  none.) 

See  attached. 

I  have  listed  above  the  names  of  each 
member  of  my  immediate  family  Including 
their  spouses.  I  have  asked  each  of  these 
persons  to  Inform  me  of  the  pertinent  con- 
tributions made  by  them.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  the  information  contained  in  this 
report  is  complete  and  accurate. 

William  W.  Schanton. 

Contributions 

S*lf:  $1,000,  May,  1972,  Lawyers  Commit- 
tee for  Civil  Rights  Under  the  Law;  $500, 
April,  1976,  Common  Cause;  $250,  June,  1975, 
President  Ford  Committee;  $1,000,  July,  1975, 
Pennsylvania  Republican  Governors  Club; 
$361.43,  1976,  President  Ford  Committee; 
$5,000,  1976,  Republican  National  Committee. 

Spouse:  Mrs.  William  W.  Scranton,  $1,000, 
October,  1975.  President  Ford  Committee. 

Children  and  Spouses — 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  "Wolf  (Susan  Is  Mr. 
Scranton's  daughter),  $25,  1972,  Citizens  for 
McGovern. 

William  W.  Scranton  HI  (Mr.  Scranton's 
son),  $20,  1972,  Citizens  for  McGovern. 

Joseph  Scranton  (Mr.  Scranton's  sou),  $10, 
1974,  Democratic  Telethon. 

Peter  K.  Scranton  (Mr.  Scranton's  son), 
none. 

Sisters  and  Spouses:  iir.  and  Mrs.  Albert 
G.  Issaacs,  Jr. 
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The  Issaacg  are  Tacatloning  and  not  able 
to  give  specific  data  but  Mrs.  Issaacs  has  said 
"I  haye  given  every  year  to  federal  candi- 
dates or  committees  but  in  no  year  did  the 
total  come  to  more  than  $2000." 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Rozendaal — 

$50,  1972,  Finance  Committee  to  Reelect 
President. 

$50,  1973.  State  Republican  Dinner. 

$26,  1974,  CoRunlttee  to  Reelect  Javlts. 

$1000.  1978.  Pledge  to  Upstate  Finance 
Committee  for  Ford. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Linen  ni — 

$500,  1972,  Connecticut  Republican  Key 
Committee  ($250  each). 

$500.  1972.  Oovernors  Club  of  New  Tork. 

$1000.  1972,  Businessmen  for  Percy  (Mr. 
Linen). 

$600.  1972,  Reelect  Congressman  McKlnney 
(Mr.  Linen). 

•600,  1972.  Reelect  Mark  Hatfield  (Mr. 
Linen). 

$600,  1972,  Committee  for  Senator  Case 
(Mr.  Linen). 

$600,  1972.  Citizens  for  Boggs  Committee 
(Mr.  Linen). 
$600.  1972,  Brooke  Committee  (Mr.  Linen). 
$1,000,   1972,  Etherlngton  Fund   (Mr.  Lin- 
en). 

$100.  1974.  Javits  Reelection  Conunittee 
(Mr.  Linen). 

$100.  1974,  McKlnney's  5000  (Mr.  Linen). 

$26.  1974,  The  Rlpon  Forum  (Mr.  Linen). 

$100,  1974,  Republican  National  Committee 
(Mr.  Linen). 

$100.  1974,  Javlts  Dinner  Committee  (Mr. 
Linen). 

$100,  1975.  Fair  Campaign  Practices  Com- 
mittee (Mr.  Linen) . 

$100,  1976,  Republican  Congiessional 
Booster  Club  (Mr.  Linen). 

Leon  SloM,  of  the  IMstrlct  of  Columbia,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

(The  foregoing  nominations  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  were  re- 
ported with  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees'  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.) 
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By  Mr.  McCLELLAN: 
S.  3063.  A  bUl  designating  Ozark  Lock  and 
Dam  on  the  Arkansas  River  as  the  "Osark- 
Jeta  Taylor  Lock  and  Dam."  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 
S.  3064.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Allen  D.  Ray. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  CANNON  (from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration) : 
S.  3065.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide 
for  its  administration  by  a  Federal  Election 
Commission   appointed   in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Constitution,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Placed  on  the  Calendar 
By  Mr.  STONE: 
S.  3066.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1966  to  provide  nutrition  pro- 
grams for  handicapped  dependenU  of  older 
Americans.   Referred   to  the   Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  STEVENSON : 
S.  3067.  A  bill  to  authorize  funds  for  com- 
prehensive planning  and  management  assist- 
ance under  section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1954.  Referred  to  the  c:k>mmlttee  on  Banking 
Hou.slng  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  3068.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for   the   National   Science  Foundation.   Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 
S.  3069.  A  bill  to  prescribe  the  conditions 
with  respect  to  affirmative  action  programs 
required  of  Federal  graiitees  and  contractors 
in  complying  with  nondiscrimination  pro- 
grams, to  prescribe  the  nece-ssary  require- 
ments for  a  finding  of  discrimination  in  cer- 
tain actions  brought  on  the  basis  of  discrimi- 
nation In  employment  and  to  prescribe  rea- 
sonable limits  on  the  collection  of  data  relat- 
ing to  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  PERCY: 
S.J.  Res.  174.  A  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
1  horlze  the  President  to  designate  the  period 
from  March  7,  1976,  through  March  14,  1976. 
as  "National  Nutrition  Week."  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  foUowing  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  fii-st  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BUCKLEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  jAvrrs) : 
8.  3059.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Regional  RaU 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973  to  extend  the 
period  provided  for  certain  designations 
made  in  the  final  system  plan.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
WEicKiai) : 
S.  3060.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  33  of  title 
44,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  change  the  mem- 
bership and  extend  the  life  of  the  National 
Study  Commission  on  Records  and  Docu- 
ments of  Federal  Officials,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Fan- 
nin, Mr.  Hansen,  and  Mr.  Roth)  ■ 
S.  3061.  A  blU  to  amend  tlUe  XX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  strengthen  the  abUity 
of  the  SUtes  to  support  social  services  In 
their  communiUes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  KAOLETON: 
a  3002.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Chao-Hslung 
Chang.  Referred  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS     ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BUCKLEY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Javits)  : 
S.  3059.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  to  ex- 
tend the  period  provided  for  certain  des- 
ignations made  in  the  final  system  plan. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

coMPrrmvE  rail  service  in  the  northeast 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  Railway  Association's.  USRA's.  final 
system  plan  for  rail  service  in  the  North- 
east recommended  that  certain  profit- 
able railroads  purchase  property  of  the 
bankrupt  carriers  for  the  purpose  of  of- 
fering rail  service  which  would  be  com- 
petitive with  that  to  be  provided  by  the 
newly  created  ConRail  Corporation. 

There  were  two  obstacles  which  had  to 
be  surmounted  before  these  purchases 
could  take  place.  First,  the  private  rail- 
roads desired  deficiency  Judgment  pro- 
tection In  the  event  that  the  courts  were 
to  award  damages  to  the  creditors  and 
owners  of  the  bankrupts  on  the  grounds 
that  USRA's  "net  Uquldation  value"  of 
the   properties    was    unconstitutionally 


low.  This  deficiency  Judgment  protection 
was  granted  In  the  recenUy  enacted 
Railroad  Revltalisation  and  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1970— Implicitly  subject 
to  the  February  12, 1976,  deadline  for  the 
profitable  carriers  to  give  final  accept- 
ance for  their  purchases  of  the  prop- 
erties. 

Another  obstacle  to  the  provision  of 
competitive  rail  service  was  the  statu- 
tory need  for  the  profitable  railroads  to 
reach  an  agreement  with  the  unions 
representing  employees  of  the  bankrupt 
carriers.  The  hopes  of  those  of  us  who 
were  looking  forward  to  the  availability 
of  competitive  rail  service  were  shattered 
wlien  the  unions  and  the  railroads  were 
unable  to  reach  an  agreement  by  the 
February  12,  1976.  deadline  for  accept- 
ance by  the  profitable  carriers. 

However,  despite  the  passage  of  this 
deadline,  the  parties  Involved  have  a 
public  service  obligation  to  go  the  last 
mile  in  theii*  efforts  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment. Tlie  people  of  tlie  State  of  New 
York  and  other  States  as  well  can  hardlv 
be  expected  to  look  forward  to  a  mo- 
nopoly—ConRail— which  will  have  no 
competitive  incentive  to  provide  ade- 
quate rail  service. 

Some  changes  in  the  recently-enacted 
rail  legislation  will  be  necessary  to  insure 
that  the  purchases  by  the  profitable 
carriers  would  be  legal  in  the  event  that 
thev  can  reach  an  agreement  with  the  un- 
ions. I  have  prepared  legislation,  which 
I  now  send  to  the  desk,  which  would 
give  the  profitable  Ures  and  the  unions 
untU  April  19.  1976,  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment. Of  comse,  the  deadline  for  deliv- 
ery of  the  final  plan  to  the  special  court 
would  also  have  to  be  extended.  This  will 
give  the  parties  sufficient  Ume  to  reach 
an  agieement — if  there  is  any  common 
ground  at  all — but  will  not  unduly  dday 
the  startup  of  ConRail. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  aware  of  the  fact 
that  Secretary  Coleman  and  others  op- 
pose any  delay  In  implementing  the 
ConRail  plan  beyond  APrll  1,  because 
of  the  high  cost.  I  believe,  however,  that 
the  importance  of  the  matter  warrants 
the  additional  expense  required  to  allow 
the  parties  to  reconsider  their  positions, 
and  to  reassess  the  importance  of  yield- 
ing to  the  clear  public  interest. 

Mr.  President,  because  my  bill  deals 
with  railroad  issues,  I  would  assume  that 
It  will  be  referred  to  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bUl  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows  : 

S.  3059 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Oongreaa  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 206(d)  (4)  of  the  Regional  Rail  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1973  (48  U.B.C.  716(d)(4)) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "7  days"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "46  days". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  209(c)  of  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1978  (40  U.8.C. 
719(c))  is  amended— (1)  by  striking  out 
"March  12. 1976"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  fheraof 
"AprU  12,  197<",  and  (2)  by  striking  out 
"F^Bbniary  17,  1976",  and  Inaartlng  In  Ilea 
thereof  "March  Tl,  ivtv. 
Six.  3.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
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law  in  effect  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  which  provided  for  the  termina- 
tion of  designations  made  In  the  final  sys- 
tem plan,  the  amendment  made  by  the  fore- 
going provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Railroad 
Bevitalization  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976  (PubUc  Law  94-210) . 


By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.WucKKK) : 

S.  3060.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  33  of 
title  44,  United  States  Code,  to  change 
the  membership  and  extend  the  life  of 
the  National  Study  Oommi:»ion  on  Rec- 
ords and  Documents  of  FecJeral  Officials, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Mr.  NEUSON.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 19, 1974,  the  Presidential  Record- 
ings and  Materials  Preservation  Act  be- 
came law.  It  was  enacted  to  nullify  the 
controversial  agreement  between  the 
Ford  administration  and  Richard  Nixon, 
which  acknowledged  the  former  Presi- 
dent to  be  the  owner  of  the  tapes  and 
papers  of  his  administration  and  gave 
him  a  broad  license  concerning  the  con- 
trol and  dispositfon  of  those  materials. 
Congi-ess  overrode  tiiat  agreement  In  title 
I  of  the  act.  instructing  the  General 
Services  Administi-ation  to  take  custody 
of  the  Nixon  tapes  and  papers  to  guar- 
antee their  preservation  and  promulgate 
regulations  making  the  materials  avail- 
able for  use  by  the  Watergate  Special 
Prosecutor  and  for  access  by  the  public 
while  safeguarding  Mr.  Nixon's  Inti- 
mate interest  In  ttiem. 

The  termination  of  the  Nixon  presi- 
dency was  of  course  unique,  and  the 
possible  destruction  of  Nixon  presidential 
materials  could  not  be  discoimted.  How- 
ever, even  while  responding  rapidly  to 
an  emergency  situation,  Congres  recog- 
nized that  Nixon's  agreement  wltli  the 
Ford  administration  posed  basic  ques- 
tions about  the  ownership  and  disposi- 
tion of  vital  historical  materials  which 
tiad  remained  unresolved  far  too  long. 
For  this  reason,  in  title  n  of  the  Mate- 
rials Preservation  Act,  Congress  estab- 
lished the  National  Study  Commission  on 
Records  and  Documents  of  Federal  Offi- 
cials. This  Commission  was  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  studying  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  ownership  and  dis- 
position of  records  and  documents  of  all 
Federal  officials  and  recommending  ap- 
propriate legislation  and  rules.  The  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration suggested  the  complexity  of  the 
task: 

The  issues  that  should  be  considered  by 
the  commission  are  both  philosophical  and 
procedural.  They  Include  a  review  of  pro- 
cedures to  insure  maximum  preservation  of 
useful  historical  material  and  procedures  to 
assure  earliest  practicable  accessibility  of 
these  historical  materials  to  scholars  for 
their  use  and  interpretation.  The  commis- 
sion should  also  consider  the  extent  to  which 
procedures  for  gaining  early  access  to  these 
materials  may  affect  the  willingness  of  offi- 
cials to  preserve  to  the  maximum  extent 
useful  historical  matter.  HJl.  Rep.  No. 
93-1507,  93rd  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  p.  9. 

Tlie  composition  of  the  Commission 
was  designed  to  insm-e  that  the  view- 
points of  officials  in  all  three  branches  of 
Government,  a$  well  as  those  of  histori- 
ans and  archivists,  would  all  be  expressed. 


Its  membership  includes  two  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  two  Sena- 
ton;  three  appointees  of  the  President, 
selected  from  the  public  on  a  bipartisan 
basis;  the  Librarian  of  Congress;  one  ap- 
pointee each  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  the  White  House,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Attorney  General,  and  the  Admin- 
isti-ator  of  General  Services;  and  three 
other  representatives,  one  each  ap- 
pointed by  the  American  Historical  As- 
sociation, the  Society  of  American  Archi- 
vists, Euid  the  Organization  of  American 
Historians.  I  am  privileged  to  represent 
the  Senate  on  the  Commission,  along 
with  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Weicker. 

The  Commission  met  for  the  first  time 
on  December  15,  1975,  at  the  call  of  its 
chau-man.  the  distinguished  former  At- 
torney Genei-al  of  the  United  States, 
Herbert  Brownell.  At  that  meeting,  it  be- 
came apparent  that  several  amendments 
to  title  II  of  the  Materials  Preservation 
Act  were  needed  for  the  Commission  to 
properly  discharge  its  responsibilities. 
Accordingly,  I  am  introducing,  for  myself 
and  Mr.  Weicker,  three  amendments  to 
the  statute  which  the  Commission  per- 
ceives to  be  necessary.  I  believe  that  these 
amendments  are  noncontrovei'sial,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  and  the 
President  will  approve  them  quickly. 

"Hie  first  amendment  would  extend  the 
life  of  the  Commission  for  an  additional 
year.  The  act  provided  that  the  Commis- 
sion would  report  to  Congress  and  the 
I*resident  by  March  31,  1976,  and  cease 
to  exist  60  days  thereafter.  It  is  now 
evident  that  this  deadline  cannot  be  met, 
and  this  legislation  would  amend  the  act 
by  extending  the  due  date  of  the  Com- 
mission's report  to  March  31,  1977. 

This  extension  is  necessitated  by  the 
fact  that  substantial  delays  occurred  in 
the  appointment  of  the  Commission 
members.  The  three  Commissioners 
chosen  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate — in- 
cluding Chairman  Brownell — ^were  not 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  until  early  No- 
vember 1975.  Once  confirmed  and  desig- 
nated chairman,  Mr.  Brownell  moved 
swiftly  to  convene  the  Commission  and 
begin  the  search  for  a  staff  director,  but 
the  statutory  deadline  was  scarcely  5 
months  away  and  obviously  no  longer 
realistic. 

Actually,  even  if  the  Commission  mem- 
bers had  been  chosen  immediately,  an 
exteiision  of  time  for  the  Commission 
would  probably  still  have  been  advisable. 
Immediately  after  the  Materials  Preser- 
vation Act  became  law,  Mr.  Nixon  filed  a 
lawsuit  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  challenging  its  con- 
stitutionality. In  that  suit,  he  contended, 
among  other  things,  that  in  taking  cus- 
tody of  the  papers  and  tapes  of  his  ad- 
ministration, Congress  violated  the  doc- 
trine of  executive  priviledge  and  in- 
fringed on  his  rights  of  personal  privacy 
and  poUtical  association.  These  argu- 
ments were  rejected  by  a  three-judge  dis- 
trict court  which  upheld  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  basic  statutory  scheme 
on  January  7, 1976. 

However,  in  all  probability,  Mr.  Nixon 
will  appeal  the  decision  to  the  Supreme 


Court.  Given  the  nature  of  the  constttu- 
tional  claims  involved,  a  Suprone  Court 
decision  would  undoubtedly  provide  im- 
portant guidance  for  the  Commission. 
Conceivably,  if  the  Commission  had  fin- 
ished its  work,  and  then  the  Court  ruled 
on  Mr.  Nixon's  claims,  some  of  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations  might  have 
been  undermined.  For  this  reascm,  a  1- 
year  extension  of  the  Commission's 
deadline  appears  to  be  desirable  as  well 
as  necessary. 

The  second  amendment  we  are  sub- 
mitting involves  a  change  in  the  way  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Commission  is  to 
be  chosen.  At  present,  the  Commission 
is  to  include  "one  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  appointed  by  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States."  A  Justice  was  in- 
cluded because  the  Commission  is 
charged  with  studying  the  problems  re- 
lating to  the  disposition  of  the  papers  of 
members  of  the  Federal  judiciary.  How- 
ever, Chief  Justice  Biu-ger  has  advised 
the  Commission  that  because  of  the  like- 
lihood that  litigation  concerning  the 
constitutionality  of  the  act  would  reach 
the  Supreme  Coiu't,  he  believes  that  the 
apix)intment  of  a  Supreme  Court  jus- 
tice to  sit  on  the  Commission  would  be 
improper. 

The  Chief  Justice  has  suggested  to  the 
Commission  that  it  would  be  preferable 
for  him  to  appoint  another  member  of 
the  Federal  judiciary  to  the  Commis- 
sion, if  that  would  be  acceptable  to  Con- 
gress. It  Is  the  consensus  of  the  Com- 
mission that  the  judiciary  should  l>e  rep- 
resented, as  Congress  intended,  and  that 
the  Chief  Justice's  suggestion  is  sound. 
Consequently,  this  legislation  would 
amend  the  relevant  subsection  to  in- 
clude on  the  Commission  "one  memljer 
of  the  Federal  judiciary  appointed  by  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States."  The 
possible  candidates  would  include  all  cir- 
cuit or  district  judges,  in  active  or  senior 
status. 

The  final  amendment  is  of  a  technical 
nature.  At  present,  the  act  provides  that 
"while  away  from  their  homes  or  i^egular 
places  of  business  in  the  performance  of 
service  for  the  Commission,  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  allowed  travel 
expenses  in  the  same  manner  as  persons 
employed  intermittently  hi  the  service 
of  the  Federal  Government  are  allowed 
expenses  under  section  5703(b)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code."  Because  of  a  1975 
amendment,  the  provision  governing 
travel  expenses  for  a  person  employed 
"intermittently  in  Government  service  as 
an  expert  or  consultant"  is  now  section 
5703,  rather  than  section  5703(b).  Ac- 
cordingly, this  third  amendment  would 
simply  substitute  "5703"  for  "5703<b)  ' 
in  the  proper  subsection  of  the  Materials 
Presei-vations  Act. 

The  task  before  this  Commission  is 
formidable.  Our  system  of  Government 
requires  that  some  confidentiality  be  ac- 
corded the  thoughts  of  policymakers  so 
they  will  state  their  views  in  a  complete 
and  uninhibited  way.  However,  the  pub- 
Uc  understanding  of  Government  neces- 
sary to  a  democracy  requires  that  the 
historical  record  be  as  complete  as  pos- 
sible and  that  access  be  permitted  to  the 
record  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time.  It  is  these  potentially  conflicting 
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denumds  of  the  governing  process  and 
the  historical  record  wliich  the  Commis- 
sion must  balance  and  resolve. 


March  2,  1976 


By  Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself,  Mr. 

PAHwrn,  Mr.  Hansen,  and  Mr. 

Roth) : 

S.  3061.  A  blU  to  amend  title  XX  of  the 

Social  Security  Act  to  strengthen  the 

ability  of  the  States  to  support  social 

services  in  their  communities.  Referred 

to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

FEDCRAI.    ASSISTANCE    FOR    COMMDNITY 
SKXVICES   ACT 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  the  proposed  Federal 
Assistance  for  Community  Services  Act, 
which  was  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
by  President  Ford  on  February  23.  1976. 
I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  Senators 
Fannin,  Hansen,  and  Roth,  who  serve 
with  me  on  the  Finance  Committee,  have 
joined  with  me  as  cosponsors  of  this 
legislation.  The  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  Improve  the  social  services  pro- 
grams now  funded  imder  title  XX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

Under  present  law,  $2.5  billion  in  Fed- 
eral funds  is  allocated  annually  to  the 
States,  and  apportioned  on  the  basis  of 
population,  for  social  services  programs. 
These  social  services  include  day  care, 
family  planning,  foster  care  and  many 
others.  States  receive  funds  on  the  basis 
of  a  75-25  percent  matching  formula. 

The  new  legislation  would  consolidate 
into  a  single  block  grant  program  the 
title  XX  social  services  programs  together, 
with  State  and  local  training  activities 
related  to  social  services.  As  under  exist- 
ing law,  a  total  of  $2.S  billion  would  be 
available  to  the  States  on  a  population 
basis,  but  the  requirement  of  State 
matching  funds  would  be  eliminated. 
Also,  the  proposed  legislation  contains 
requirements  designed  to  assure  that,  as 
in  present  law,  lo'v-lncome  individuals 
and  families  would  be  the  principal  bene- 
ficiaries of  these  social  services  programs 
Generally,  75  percent  of  the  Federal 
funds  will  go  to  individuals  with  incomes 
below  the  poverty  line,  or  to  ttiose  who 
receive  benefits  imder  the  AFDC,  SSI, 
or  medicaid  programs.  Moreover,  except 
for  information,  referral,  and  protective 
services,  no  Federal  funds  may  be  ex- 
pended for  the  benefit  of  families  with 
income  exceeding  115  percent  of  the 
State's  median  income. 

A  major  change  embodied  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation  is  that  many  of  the 
existing  requirements  and  prohibitions 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
will  be  eliminated.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
existing  tiUe  XX  restricUons  on  the  use 
of  Federal  funds  for  health  and  institu- 
tional services  will  be  eliminated,  as  will 
the  controversial  chUd  day  care  staffing 
ratio  standards.  However,  States  will  be 
required  to  have  day-care  standards  of 
their  own,  and  an  agency  responsible  for 
monitoring  them.  Moreover,  fees  will  not 
be  mandated  by  Federal  law  and  there 
will  be  no  ban  to  fee  charging.  One  addi- 
tional salutary  effect  of  eliminating  many 
of  these  requirements  and  prohibitions  Ls 
that  the  burden  of  State  reporting  to  the 
Federal  GSovemment  will  be  greatly  re- 
duced. 
The  proposed  legislation  also  seeks  to 


stroigtben  and  tanprove  the  aoclal  serv- 
ices planninff  proccBs.  Including  the  pro- 
visions of  present  law  governing  public 
review   tuid   comment   on   the   annual 
State  plan.  These  administrative  plan 
requirements    are    generaUy    retained, 
but  with  reduced  Federal  monitoring 
These  requirements  include  a  fair  hear- 
ing process,  protection  of  Information, 
a  merit  system  of  State  design,   and 
monitoring  by  States  of  their  standards 
for  child  care  and  institutions.  States 
will  be  required  to  assess  the  implementa- 
tion of  their  services  plan,  to  have  an 
independent  audit  of   expenditures,   to 
monitor  compliance  with  procedures  in 
the  administrative  plan,  and  to  report 
publicly  on  the  results  of  the  assessment 
and  audit.  A  State  which  fails  to  comply 
with  these  administrative  plan  require- 
ments is  subject  to  a  partial,  and  perhaps 
complete,  loss  of  Federal  funding. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  sponsor 
this  legislation  as  to  have  a  number  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  as  cosponsors.  Our 
States  both  want  and  need  greater  flexi- 
bility and  responsibility  in  the  utilization 
of  Federal  social  services  fimds.  Our 
States  are  fsir  better  prepared  than  are 
we  to  determine  their  own  social  services 
priorities  and  to  design  programs  to  meet 
those  priorities  and  not  merely  to  meet 
Federal  regulations.  Enactment  of  this 
legislation  would  be  an  important  signal 
to  our  States  that  we  in  Congress  recog- 
nize that  the  States  have  an  important 
and  vital  role  to  play  and  to  make  clear 
an  implicit  promise  in  title  XX  to  remove 
unnecessary  vestiges  of  remote  control  of 
State  and  local  social  services  programs 
from  Washington. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
uige  prompt  and  favorable  consideration 
of  the  proposed  Federal  Assistance  Com- 
mmiity  Services  Act. 


By  Mr.  STONE: 

S.  3066.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  provide  nutri- 
tion programs  for  handicapped  depend- 
ents of  older  Americans.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  Piesldent,  I  am  today 
mtroducing  S.  3066,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  to  include 
the  handicapped  dependents  of  older 
Americans,  who  qualify  for  elderly  nu- 
tiiUon  programs,  as  "eUgible  individu- 
als" for  such  programs.  I  believe  that 
this  bill  is  a  realistic  and  humane  meas- 
ure that  will  eliminate  problems  present- 
ly being  faced  by  individuals  who  legally 
qualify  for  such  elderly  nutrition  pro- 
grams, but  deprive  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity due  to  consideratiMi  for  their 
handicapped  children. 

That  this  amendment  is  necessary  is 
evidenced  by  the  unyielding  nature  of 
this  family  bond.  To  detail  accurately  the 
full  implications  of  this  situation,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  understand : 

First.  The  living  circumstances  of  older 
Americans  who  qualify  for  elderly  nutri- 
ticm  programs. 

Second.  The  excellent  services  that  are 
available  through  these  programs. 

Thiid.  Two  specific  cases  in  the  State 
of  Florida  which  graphically  exemplify 
this  tragic  situation. 


Mrst,  by  virtue  of  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements of  nutrition  programs  for 
elderly,  all  participants  must  be  aged 
60  or  older  and  unable  to  eat  ade- 
quately because,  first,  they  cannot  afford 
to  do  so;  second,  they  lack  the  skills  to 
select  and  prepare  nourishing  and  well- 
balanced  meals;  third,  they  have  limited 
mobUity  which  may  impair  their  capac- 
ity to  shop  and  cook  for  thwnselves-  or 
fourth,  they  have  feelings  of  rejection  or 
loneUness  which  obliterate  tiie  incentive 
to  prepare  and  eat  a  meal  alone.  There- 
fore, in  view  of  these  specifications  it 
should  be  immediately  evident  that  the 
forfeiture  of  benefits  which  may  be  de- 
rived from  elderly  nutrition  programs  by 
qualifying  individuals  is  not  due  to  the 
lack  of  need. 

Second,    the    funds    aUotted    to   any 
State  during  any  fiscal  year  will  only 
be  disbursed  by  the  State  agency  to  re- 
cipients of  grants  or  contracts  who  agree 
First,  to  establish  a  "nutriUon  project" 
which  provides  at  least  one  hot  meal  per 
day  and  any  additional  meals,  hot  or 
cold,  5  or  more  days  per  week;  second 
to  furnish  a  site  for  such  a  nutrition  proj- 
ect in  as  close  proximity  to  the  majority 
of    eligible    individuals    as    is   feasible- 
third,   to  utUize   methods   of   adminis- 
tration that  will  assure  that  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  eligible  Individuals  will 
be   served;    fourth,    to   provide  special 
menus  for  those  with  particular  dietary 
needs  for  health,  religious  or  ethnic  rea- 
sons; fifth,  to  expand  the  nutrition  proj- 
ect to  Include,  as  part  of  the  project 
recreational     activities.     Informational, 
health  and  welfare  counseling  and  re- 
ferral services;  sixth,  to  provide  training 
for  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  project; 
seventh,  to  establish  and  administer  the 
nutrition  project  with  the  advice  of  per- 
sons competent  in  nutritional  fields,  the 
elderly   participants,   and   persons   who 
are  knowledgeable  with   regard  to  tlie 
needs  of  the  elderly;  eighth,  to  provide 
periodical  evaluations  of  all  aspects  of 
the  nutritional  project;   ninth,  to  give 
preference  to  persons  aged  60  or  older 
for  staff  positions  that  they  may  qualify 
for  and  to  encourage  the  participation 
of  volunteer  groups;  and,  tenth,  to  com- 
ply with  such  standards  as  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  may 
by  regulation  prescribe. 

Without  question,  these  standards  de- 
fine the  excellent  services  available  to 
qualifying  senior  citizens.  It  should  be 
clear,  therefore,  that  forfeiture  of  bene- 
fits, which  may  be  derived  from  such  a 
useful  elderly  assistance  program,  does 
not  stem  from  inadequacies  within  the 
nutrition  programs. 

Finally,  several  cases  which  can  be 
used  as  examples  of  this  family  situation 
In  the  State  of  Florida  have  been  brought 
to  my  attention.  In  particular,  I  find  two 
of  these  cases  especially  noteworthy. 

The  first  case  was  reported  to  me  by 
Mr.  A.  T.  Holloman,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
Jacksonville  Nutritional  Advisoi-y  Coun- 
cil. Mr.  Holloman  made  reference  to  a 
variety  of  incidents  In  which  a  qualified 
parent,  in  absolute  need  of  the  services, 
refused  to  take  part  to  area  nutrition 
projects  since  he  would  have  to  leave  his 
himgry  handicapped  child  at  home  in 
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the  process.  In  addition,  Ms.  Naomi  Ben- 
son, project  director  of  the  Jewish  Voca- 
tional Service  Nutrition  Project  of  Miami, 
has  informed  me  that  similar  problems 
have  arisen  about  a  half-dozen  times  in 
the  last  18  months.  Ms.  Benson  went  on 
to  site  a  specific  case  in  which  a  local 
philanthropist  Is  temporarily  paying  for 
the  meal  of  the  53-year-old  daughter  of 
an  82-year-old  woman  in  order  that  the 
mother,  who  Is  very  poor  and  almost 
blind,  will  participate  in  the  area  nutri- 
tion project. 

Certainly,  these  are  only  two  of  many 
similar  cases  in  the  State  of  Florida,  yet 
their  tragic  message  clearly  represents 
the  basic  dilemma.  In  effect,  the  hard- 
ships of  already  unfortunate  family  cir- 
cumstances ace  compounded  by  the 
threat  of  separating  family  imits  for 
preservation's  sake. 

The  support  that  tliis  bill  offers  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  family  unit,  in  rela- 
tion to  participation  in  elderly  nutrition 
programs.  Is  by  no  means  an  entirely 
(Higinal  concept.  To  imply  the  contraiy 
would  be  to  demean  the  wisdom  of  the 
authors  of  title  VII — Nutrition  Program 
for  the  Elderly — of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965 — since,  at  the  time  of  its  writ- 
ing, provisions  were  made  to  Include  the 
spouses  of  qualifying  older  Americans  as 
"eligible  Individuals"  for  elderly  nutri- 
tion programs.  This  is,  of  course,  in  keep- 
ing with  my  basic  premise  that  such  el- 
derly nutrition  programs  must  not  com- 
pel "eligible  Individuals"  to  choose  be- 
tween family  and  survival. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  evident  that  the 
combination  of  first,  the  unfortunate  liv- 
ing conditions  of  older  Americans  who 
qualify  for  elderly  nutrition  programs 
and  second,  the  excellent  services  avail- 
able through  elderly  nutrition  programs, 
constitutes  an  extraordinarily  painful 
sacrifice  on  the  pert  of  those  who  deprive 
themselves  of  such  benefits.  *niis  bill  will 
respond  to  the  needs  of  these  older 
Americans  who  would  rather  starve  than 
alienate  their  handicapped  children,  by 
including  their  handicapped  dependents 
as  "eligible  Individuals"  for  elderly  nu- 
trition programs. 


By  Mr.  SftrVENSON : 
S.  3067.  A  bill  to  authorize  funds  for 
comprehensive  plaiming  and  manage- 
ment assistance  under  section  701  of  the 
Homing  Act  of  1954.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs. 

COlfPKEHEMSIVX     PLAmnMC     AND     MANAGEMENT 
AtelSTANCK 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  provide 
the  comprehensive  planning  and  man- 
agement assistance  program — popularly 
known  as  section  701 — with  an  author- 
ization of  $125  miUion  for  fiscal  year 
1977.  The  701  program  came  Into  exist- 
ence In  1954  as  a  result  of  a  recom- 
mendation by  President  Elsenhower's 
Advisory  Commission  on  Urban  Housing 
Policy.  Once  that  time  it  has  provided 
MBtetance  for  comprehensive  pianninp — 
•nd  more  recently  for  management  as 
weU— to  States,  cities,  counties,  and  re- 
gloDal  planning  agencies  and  ooundb  of 
Bovemment  in  both  metropolitan  and 
nonmetropoUtan  areas. 


The  701  program  requires  that  i-ecipi- 
ents  who  receive  funds  engage  in  a  com- 
prehensive planning  process  Including,  at 
a  minimum,  the  preparation  of  a  land  use 
element  and  a  housing  element  as  a  part 
of  that  process.  Recently,  amendments 
which  I  sponsored  and  which  were  en- 
acted as  title  IV  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974, 
pei-mitted  701  funds  to  be  used  for  man- 
agement activities  necessary  to  imple- 
ment planning  and  for  the  development 
of  a  policy-planning  and  evaluation  ca- 
pacity, including  staff  assistance,  for  re- 
cipi^it  jurisdictions  and  their  chief  ex- 
ecutives. 

The  program  does  not  impose  substan- 
tive requirements  on  recipients  but  asks 
them  to  engage  in  a  process  of  planning 
to  meet  their  needs  however  they  define 
them.  The  1974  amendments  in  partic- 
ular placed  a  heavy  stress  on  the  develop- 
ment of  a  planning  process  and  on  the 
implementation  of  goals  and  objectives 
set  tlirough  that  process  rather  than  on 
the  production  of  one-time  static  master 
plans. 

The  Federal  Government's  Interest  In 
the  comprehensive  planning  program  is 
twofold.  First,  it  provides  States.  locaU- 
ties.  and  regional  bodies  with  the  capa- 
bility to  plan  for  and  guide  their  future 
development.  Second,  it  provides  these 
jurisdictions  with  the  ability  to  coordi- 
nate their  various  activities,  Including 
the  large  number  of  functional  Federal 
grant  programs,  so  that  these  activities 
are  consistent  both  with  each  other  and, 
where  desirable,  with  the  activities  of 
neighboring  Jurisdictions.  The  A-95 
mechanism,  the  primary  device  by  which 
localities  within  a  metropolitan  area  or 
nonmetropolltan  region  coordinate  the 
various  Federal  programs  they  are  en- 
gaged in.  is  fimded  primarily  through 
the  701  comprehensive  planning  assist- 
ance program. 

■nie  701  program  thus  provides  the 
overarching  framework  within  which  a 
State,  locality,  or  region  can  plan,  coor- 
dinate, and  evaluate  its  activities,  both 
from  its  ovni  sources  and  from  Federal 
funds.  It  differs  sharply  from  functional 
planning  attached  to  specific  programs — 
the  community  development  plan  at- 
tached to  the  community  development 
block  grant  program  or  health  plan- 
ning— ^which  plans  for  activities  only 
within  one  specific  substantive  area  and 
does  not  attempt  to  coordinate  the  pro- 
gram with  other  activities  or  place  the 
program  within  the  c<mtext  of  the 
broader  needs  of  the  Jurisdiction. 

I  would  have  hoped  that  a  relatively 
inexpensive  program  whose  intent  was  to 
foster  sound  and  rational  planning  and 
management  processes  and  to  strengthen 
State  and  local  governmental  institu- 
tions would  have  been  embraced  by  the 
FOrd  administration.  Unfortunately  this 
is  not  the  case.  Rather  than  cutting  gov- 
ernment spending  selectively,  the  admin- 
istration has  engaged  in  a  meat-axe  ap- 
proach, and  useful  programs  such  as  701 
have  suffered.  The  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974  author- 
ized, through  my  amendment.  $130  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1975  and  $150  in  fiscal 
year  1976  for  the  section  701  program. 
The  administration  requested  an  appro- 
priation of  $110  million  for  fiscal  year 


1975.  then  when  Congress  enacted  an  ap- 
propriation of  $10  million  less  than  that 
request,  the  administration  imaccount- 
ably  requested  a  deferral  of  $50  million 
of  that  amount.  Congress  denied  the  re- 
quest. In  fiscal  year  1976,  the  adminis- 
tration asked  for  an  appropriation  of  $75 
million  which  it  received,  and  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year  it  is  asking  for  a  new 
authorization  of  only  $25  million  and  an 
appropriation  of  equal  amount. 

The  effect  of  the  administration's  ac- 
tions is  to  slowly  strsmgle  a  viable  and 
productive  program.  Since  there  is  a  1- 
year  lag  in  tiie  program  between  appro- 
priation and  outlay,  the  impact  of  the 
budgetary  stringoicy  has  not  yet  been 
fully  felt  in  State,  local,  and  regional 
planning  activities.  It  will  be  soon.  At  a 
time  when  the  evident  need  is  for  more 
coordination,  efficiency,  and  advance 
planning,  we  shall  be  receiving  less.  Pro- 
gram outlays — the  amount  of  money  ac- 
tually spent  each  year — have  been  be- 
tween $95-$110  miUion  each  year  since 
fiscal  year  1974,  but  they  will  fall  to  $75 
million  in  fiscal  year  1977,  and  to  $25 
million  in  fiscal  year  1978,  If  the  adminis- 
tration has  its  way. 

My  legislation  is  an  effort  to  reverse 
this  trend  by  providing  an  authoriza- 
tion for  the  comprehensive  planning  pro- 
gram sufficient  to  permit  it  to  at  least 
continue,  after  accounting  for  inflation, 
its  present  level  of  activity. 


ByMr.JAVITS: 
S.  3068.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropiia- 
tions  for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

NATIONAL  SCIENCS  rOUNDATION  ATTTHORIZA- 
nONS,  1977 

Mr.  JAVTTS;  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee.  I  intro- 
duce today  the  administration's  bill  to 
authorize  the  activities  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  for  fiscal  year  1977.' 
The  special  subcommittee  on  the  NSF 
will  review  fiscal  year  1977  NSF  author- 
ization in  detafl  at  hearings  schedided  in 
Maroh. 

The  bill  authorizes  a  totel  of  $802  mil- 
lion in  new  budget  authority  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  It  also  contains  a  pro- 
vision for  $10  million  In  deferred  fiscal 
year  1978  funds,  primarily  in  the  science 
education  area. 

The  $812  million  budget  for  NSF  rep- 
resents an  11 -percent  increase  for  the 
agency  over  its  fiscal  year  1976  program. 
Since  1968  Federal  support  for  basic  re- 
seareh  has  declined  some  23  percent  in 
constant  dollars.  Ilie  proposed  NSF  pro- 
gram seeks  to  reverse  that  trend.  I  ap- 
prove the  administration's  decision  to 
move  in  this  directicm  before  the  damage 
to  our  great  scientific  establishment 
proves  irreversible. 

The  National  Science  Foundation,  as 
the  only  Federal  agency  charged  with 
overall  responsibility  for  the  health  of 
our  Nation's  sclentlflc  researeh  and  the 
quality  of  its  sclentlflc  manpower,  has  a 
key  role  to  play  in  this  effort  It  is  the 
principal  Federal  agency  concerned  with 
assuring  that  the  United  States  main- 
tains its  world  leadership  in  science  and 
technology — a  leadership  tiiat  has  en- 
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abled  the  quality  of  American  life  to 
become  one  of  the  most  stable,  produc- 
tlTe,  and  humanitarian  In  the  world. 

lliere  Is  a  more  Important  reason  than 
the  status  quo  for  support  of  science.  The 
chaHenges  of  the  future  will  tax  m«m*8 
ability  to  meet  ba.sic  himian  needs  whQe 
maintaining  the  deMcate  and  compli- 
cated balance  of  Earth,  oceans,  and  at- 
mosphere necessary  to  preserve  the  qual- 
ity of  life  on  this  planet  for  the  genera- 
tions to  come.  Thus  it  is  vital  today  that 
this  Nation  continues  Its  strong  support 
for  basic  scientific  research. 

The  proposed  program  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  for  fiscal  year 
1977  represents  a  major  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  to  strengthen 
basic  research.  The  biidget  request  win 
provide  support  for  research  programs  In 
all  major  fields  of  science  and  engineer- 
ing, not  only  to  counter  the  Impact  of 
inflation  over  the  past  several  years, 
but  to  move  ahead  strongly  in  basic 
scientific  research,  especially  in  the  iml- 
versltles.  This  represents  an  improve- 
ment over  the  trend  in  recent  years  In 
which  the  administration  has  requested 
a  level  of  funds  which.  In  my  Judgment, 
did  not  adequately  meet  the  vital  nature 
of  the  need. 

Significant  highlights  of  the  fiscal 
year  1977  budget  Include: 

First.  A  10.5  percent  increase  in  sup- 
port for  basic  research.  The  total  re- 
quested for  this  area  will  be  $624.9 
million,  providing  funding  for  tlie 
mathematical  and  phjrelcal  sciences,  en- 
gineering, astronomical  and  atmospheric 
sciences,  earth  and  ocean  sciences,  and 
the  biological  sciences.  * 

Second.  A  continuation  of  the  Re- 
search Applied  to  National  Needs — 
RANN — program,  designed  to  focus  U.S. 
adentific  and  technical  resources  on  se- 
lected problems  of  national  importance 
This  includes  funding  for  the  Intergov- 
enwnental  Science  and  R.  ft  D.  Incenttves 
to  help  insure  the  integration  of  sdenee 
and  technology  at  the  State  and  local 
level. 

Third.  A  program  of  science  education 
aimed  at  improving  the  quality  of  the 
Nation's  science  manpower. 

Fourth.  Support  of  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives through  expanded  international 
cooperative  science  activities. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  long  worked  to 
insure  that  the  small  businessman  has 
a  chance  to  be  considered.  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  the  NSP  does  not  ignore  the 
small  researcher— the  individual  or  firm 
requesting  only  a  few  thousand  dollars 
for  a  project.  Consistent  with  congres- 
sional hitent  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation has  begun  a  vigorous  program  to 
encourage  small  businesses  with  research 
capabilities  to  apply  for  funding,  espe- 
cially in  the  RANN  area. 

I  note  that  the  administnOion  has  re- 
ouested  a  1-year  extension  of  the  N8F 
authorisation.  While  this  has  been  the 
prartice  since  1968.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  suggest  that  both 
Congress  and  the  administration  begin 
causideration  of  extenslou  of  the  author- 
iisation  of  NSP  par«grams  for  longer  pe- 
riods of  tLue.  A  2-year  authorization 
would  render  greater  program  stability 
to  the  NSP,  while  enabling  Congress  to 


devote  more  time  to  Its  oversight  respon- 
sibility and  less  to  the  more  routine  re- 
authorization matters. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  pont  to  Include  In  the 
Record  the  text  of  the  administration's 
NSP  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1977.  a 
sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  of  the  bin, 
and  an  NSP  siunmary  of  the  fiscal  year 
1977  budget  request. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  blU  and 
material  was  ordered  to  be  pi  hited  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.  3068 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  Bouse 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tbere 
la  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation  for  the 
fiacal  year  ending  September  30,  1977,  to 
enable  it  to  carry  out  ita  powen  and  dutlee 
under  the  National  Science  Foundation  Act 
of  1960,  as  amended,  and  under  Title  IX  ot 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  lOM, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  $796,000,000. 

Sec.  2.  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
auth<nlty  provided  in  sections  1  and  4  shall 
remain  available  for  obligation,  for  expendi- 
ture, or  for  obllgaUon  and  expenditure,  for 
such  period  or  periods  as  may  be  speclfled 
In  Acts  making  such  appropriations. 

Sec.  3.  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed 
95,000,  for  official  consultation,  representa- 
tion, or  other  extraordinary  expenses  upon 
the  approval  or  authority  of  the  Director  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  and  his 
determination  shaU  be  Anal  and  conclusive 
upon  the  accounUng  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Sbc.  4.  In  addition  to  such  sums  as  are 
authorized  by  section  1.  not  to  exceed 
(6.000,000  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977, 
for  expenses  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Incurred  outside  the  United  States  to 
be  paid  for  In  foreign  currencies  which  the 
Treasury  Department  determines  to  be  excess 
to  the  normal  requirements  of  the  United 

SUt<3. 

Bgc.  6.  (a)  (1)  Sections  ia68a  and  1882  of 
Title  43.  United  SUtcs  Code.  ai«  hereby 
repealed;  and 

(2)  Section  2(b)  of  Public  Law  94  8«  (89 
Stet.  427)  is  hereby  repealed. 

<b)(l)  The  notes  appearing  at  seetSon 
1884  of  TlUe  42,  United  SUtes  Code,  which 
refer  to  the  dtrectlons  to  the  Director  of 
the  National  Science  Ft>undaUon  to  prepare 
comprehensive  plans  for  establishing  a 
"Science  for  Citizens  Program"  and  for 
facUltotlng  the  participation  of  members  of 
the  public  in  the  formulation,  development, 
and  conduct  of  the  National  Science  Inunda- 
tion programs,  policies  and  prtoritles,  are 
hereby  struck  trom  the  Code;  and 

(2)  The  noU  appvarlug  at  section  6820  of 
Title  42.  UnitMl  States  Code,  referring  to 
the  coordination  of  aU  NaUonal  Science 
Foundation  project  awards  in  the  conduct  of 
energy  research  and  development  activities 
with  the  Administrator  of  the  Enei-^  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration  or 
his  designee,  is  hereby  struck  from  the  Code. 

S»c.  8.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Science  FXinndatlon  Authorization  Act, 
1977.'f 

Statsmemt  or  FY  1977  Bvwass 
A  total  of  8813  million,  $802  In  new  funds 
and  $10  mUllon  In  proposed  FY  1976  defer- 
rals. Is  Included  for  the  National  Science 
n>undatlon  (NSF)  in  the  Budget  of  the 
United  States  for  Fiscal  Tear  1877. 

The  $80.4  ndnion  laoreMe  In  owall  bvidget 
anthorlty.  11  pamnt  above  the  program  level 
tar  FT  1978.  Is  alsMd  primarily  at  atrei^tb- 
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enlng  Federal  support  of  basic  research  in  all 
major  fields  of  aetenoe. 

Dr.  H.  Ouyford  Stever,  Dlrwtar  sT  tb*  HBP 
•aw.  "The  National  Sdenee  FtovwlMl0B<k 
proposed  program  for  FT  l»T?  repraetou  a 
major  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Admintetm- 
tlon  to  bolster  science  and  to  eiMure  ler  tlw 
United  States  a  strong  bftslc  research  pro- 
gram in  all  major  fields  of  science  and  en- 
gineering. A  specific  aim  of  thla  program  ts 
to  counteract  the  gradual  deerease  ef  Pedenl 
support  for  basic  researcb  wbldi  has  deelinad 
about  23  percent  In  terms  of  oonstaat  doUan 
since  1968.  Other  Federal  agexKles  ar«  ate) 
Increasing  their  commitment  to  basic  re- 
search, where  the  research  is  tightly  coupled 
to  the  agency's  mission  objective. 

"Slnoe  much  of  the  basic  research  of  the 
nation  Is  conducted  In  oolleges  and  univer- 
sities, where  about  87  peroent  of  the  NSP 
program  is  performed.  NSF  support  Is  a  key 
to  the  etfectlveness  of  the  eollege  and  uak- 
verslty  system  In  expanding  the  frontlera  ef 
knowledge.  ThU  new  knowledge  Is  expected 
to  strongly  underpin  the  activities  of  some 
other  Federal  agencies.  In  this  sense,  the 
NSF  research  program  wlU  serve  to  bahnce 
the  total  Federal  R&D  eSon." 

In  FY  1977.  the  NST  program  will  con- 
tribute slgnlflcanUy  to  the  Nation's  scientific 
strength  by: 

Increasing  support  for  basio  research  In  FY 
77  to  $624.9  mmion — nearly  19JJ%  over  the 
FT  76  level.  Included  to  this  Increase  are 
higher  funding  levels  for  Ifethematical  and 
Physical  Sciences  and  Engineering:  Astro- 
nomical, Atmo^thertc.  Kartk  and  Oocen 
Sciences,  and  Biological.  B^iavkral  and  So- 
cial Sciences. 

Continuing  at  an  effeetive  level  Fouods- 
tlon  programs — primarily  Beaearcb  Ap^kd 
to  National  Needs — foenelng  U.8.  aclenttflc 
and  technical  resourees  on  aeleeted  problem!; 
of  national  Importanoe  for  the  purpose  «f 
contributing  to  their  tlmtiy.  practical  solu- 
tion. 

Providing  education  programs  designed  to 
help  assure  the  quaUty  of  the  Natlou's 
science  manpower  and  the  avaOablllty  o: 
quaUty  science  education  to  the  public. 

Increasing  support  of  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives through  expanded  Intematkmal  co- 
operative science  actlvltleB. 

For  FY  1977  the  NSF  program  wlU  include: 
An  Increase  of  $38J)  miUlon  for  Mathe- 
matical and  Physical  Sciences  and  Engineer- 
ing to  a  total  of  $238.3  million.  Subactlvltv 
totals  for  FY  1977  are:  smtfaematieal 
adenoes.  $20.9  million;  eompoter  researeh. 
$15.8  million;  physics,  8SB.4S  mOUon;  chen- 
Istry,  $42.35  million;  engineerU^.  •M.Sfi  mS- 
llon;  and  materials  research,  $64.1  million. 
Expanded  computer  sciences  research  will 
explore  technical  aspects  of  privacy  and  se- 
eurlty.  techniques  for  Improving  the  quality 
and  reliability  of  computer  software,  the  beet 
steps  towards  solving  complex  problems  with 
ordinary  and  mlcro-comp.uters,  and  otl^r 
areas. 

Increases  In  physics  support  will  permit 
greater  use  of  nuclear  accelerators  In  studies 
of  newly  discovered  particles,  and  a  meat 
concentrated  effort  In  the  Investigation  of 
plasmas — a  state  in  which  most  of  the  matter 
of  the  universe  exists  but  many  of  whose 
properties  are  unknown. 

Increased  en^neerlng  research  on  two- 
phase  fluid  systenw.  such  as  eoMd  and  gaseous 
components  In  combustion  by  flames,  will  be 
supported  to  help  solve  protdems  Involvlsg 
energy  and  the  environment.  Additional  re- 
search related  to  extremely  small  optical  asd 
electronic  devices  ta  expected  to  lecMl  to  small 
lasers  and  computers  and  open  the  waj  lor 
optical  communication  and  other  informa- 
tion processing  systems. 

Astronomical,  Atmoephertc,  Earth  and 
Ocean  Sclenees  win  tncresse  from  8919.3  mB- 
Mon  to  $246  samioa  with  tbe  •ollowtng  srea 
sxipport:  iisliisiiiiiilisl  si  Hiiwii.  gM-T  ■■- 
IKm;    atmospbsrlo   soteaoeit   $51.4    mtOkm: 
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earth  sciences.  •sa.S  mUlk«:  and  oosaa 
■olenoes.  $68.4  mlUlon:  UjB.  Antarotio  Be- 
■earch  Program.  tM  mllUoa;  Arotto  reossrali 
program,  $6.8  million. 

New  emphasis  in  sstronomy  will  be  placed 
on  observational  and  theoretical  reeesrch 
reuted  to  the  tmusual  prooeasas  occurring  at 
the  centers  of  galaxies  that  can  generate 
energy  at  the  rate  of  ten  bllUon  billion  tlmea 
that  of  the  sun.  on  research  related  to  pul- 
aars,  quasars,  black  holes,  and  on  a  seuvh 
for  stars  with  planetary  systems. 

Oonstructlon,  Installation,  and  testing  ot 
additional  components  of  the  Very  ZjSrge 
Array  will  continue.  The  fotir-meter  optical 
telescope  at  the  Oerro  Tblolo  Inter-American 
Observatory,  In  Chile,  placed  in  operation 
January  12,  wUl  be  In  fuU-tlme  use. 

Expanded  atmospheric  sciences  studies  will 
continue  to  foctis  on  Investigations  of  the 
basic  chemistry  of  the  upper  atmosphere,  on 
large  and  small-scale  motions  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  stratoephere,  as  well  as  on  major 
international  cooperative  projects. 

The  Climate  Dynamics  Program,  increased 
to  $4.9  million,  la  an  increasingly  concen- 
trated effort  to  Improve  our  tmderstandlng 
of  global  climate  as  a  basis  for  predicting 
climate  variations  and  aiwesHlng  their  impact 
on  matters  Important  to  man. 

The  Increased  support  for  earth  sciences 
will  be  used  to  initiate  or  emphasise  selected 
research  in  support  of  the  UjS.  Program  for 
the  IntematloDal  Oeodynamlcs  project.  In 
addition,  new  emphasis  wlU  be  placed  on 
earthquake  research  as  part  of  ttie  national 
effort  In  earthquake  prediction  and  hacsrd 
reduction. 

The  highly  productive  Ocean  Sediment 
Coring  Program  oontlnuea  with  its  interna- 
tional phase  during  FY  1977. 

The  International  Decade  of  Ocean  Ex- 
ploration will  continue  in  FY  1977  with  large 
international  projects  focused  on  the  role 
of  the  oceans  In  climate,  food  production, 
pollution,  energy,  and  nattual  resources. 

An  Increase  in  support  of  Biological, 
Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  from  $110.4 
mUllon  to  $132.3  mlUlon.  Area  support  totals 
are:  physiology,  cellular  and  molecular  biol- 
ogy, $64.2  mUUon;  behavioral  and  neural 
sciences,  $24.4  million;  environmental  biol- 
ogy, $32.8  million:  and  social  sciences,  $21.3 
minion. 

Research  In  the  plant  sciences,  particu- 
larly in  photosynthesis  and  nitrogen  fixa- 
tion, will  be  expanded  as  will  investigations 
in  genetics  and  differentiation  where  new 
cell  structure  capabilities  have  opened  op- 
portunities. 

Studies  of  key  aspects  of  behavior  and  the 
nervous  system  during  early  development, 
and  research  on  brain  structure  and  Its  func- 
tion in  cognitive  processes  will  be  Incieased 
In  FY  1977.  Increased  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  studies  of  social  psychology  in  real  life 
settings. 

Research  In  environmental  biology  will  be 
expanded  to  Increase  our  understanding  of 
population  biology,  physiological  ecology, 
aquatic  ecosystems  and  other  areas. 

Provisions  will  be  made  for  Increased  study 
of  economic  theory  and  advanced  measure- 
ment for  techniques  to  analyse  Inflation, 
energy,  resources,  productivity,  and  Interna- 
tional economic  problems. 

Fundamental  research  will  be  continued  to 
Increase  our  understanding  of  how  human 
beings  and  man-made  organizations  and  In- 
stitutions function. 

Support  for  Science  Education  will  pro- 
vide $65  mUllon.  including  $10  mllUon  In 
funds  propKMed  for  deferral  from  FY  1976,  for 
programs  aimed  at  providing  training  for 
scientists  and  engineers,  including  tiie  in- 
creased entry  into  science  of  women  and 
mlnorltlee  historically  tmder-represented  In 
those  fields.  A  strong  effort  in  three  new  pro- 
grams started  by  the  Ooogrese — Oomprehea- 


stvs  Anlstsnce  to  Undergraduate  Science 
■ducatlon  (CAUSE) .  Bosearoh  Initiation  and 
Support  (RIAS)  and  SdMioe  for  Cltiaens — 
will  be  conttnued.  Programs  aimed  at 
strengthening  science  educatton  and  research 
tralntog  ci4»abllltlee  of  schools,  ooUeges  and 
universities  will  be  continued  with  a  small 
increase  In  funding  to  $26.9  mllUon. 

Support  of  efforts  to  Identify  and  develop 
technologies,  methods,  and  course  materials 
to  Increase  the  effectiveness  of  science  in- 
struction at  all  levels  will  continue  at  the 
same  level  as  in  FY  1976.  A  program  to  In- 
crease the  amount  and  quality  of  communi- 
cation between  the  aclenttflc  community  and 
the  public  and  the  use  of  science  by  the  pub- 
lic will  continue  with  an  Increase  from  $3 
mlUlon  to  $3.4  mlUion. 

Reee&rch  Applied  to  National  Needs 
(RANN)  efforts  will  continue  to  be  applied 
to  selected  problems  of  national  concern 
in  five  major  program  areas:  resources,  en- 
vironment, productivity.  Intergovernmental 
sctenoe  and  BAD  mcentlves.  and  exploratory 
research  and  problem  assessment.  The  levti 
of  RANN  support  is  reduced  trom  $73.6  mll- 
Uon  In  FY  1978  to  $64.9  million  In  FY  1977. 
reflecting  phsse  down  and  shift  of  responsl- 
bUlty  of  energy  resources  and  environmental 
effects  of  energy  to  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  and  phase  down 
and  transfer  of  fire  research  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

BAMN  resources  research  wlU  apply  $10 
mlUlon  to  research  designed  to  lead  to  im- 
provement of  the  Nation's  management  ot 
Its  natural  resoivcee  Uirough  the  develop- 
ment of  alternative  solutions  to  emerging 
scarcity  problems  before  a  crisis  stage  Is 
reached. 

Special  emphasis  in  the  $24.5  mUllon  RANN 
envlrtmnaental  program  la  placed  on  chem- 
ical threats  to  the  environment  and  man. 
regional  environmental  management,  earth- 
quake eng^eerlng,  weather  modification  and 
societal  response  to  natural  hazards.  $24.4 
mllUon  wUl  support  policy  research  and  ex- 
periments with  new  technologies  to  help 
Improve  productivity  of  public  and  private 
sectors  of  the  economy. 

m  Scientific.  Technological,  and  Inter- 
national Affairs  an  Increase  of  $1.69  mlUton 
WlU  provide  for  reglonaUy  oriented  Interna- 
tional cooperative  programs  as  well  as  In- 
creased support  for  21  ongoing  cooperative 
programs.  A  reduction  of  $1.B  mlUion  In 
science  assessment,  policy,  and  planning  Is 
made  In  anticipation  of  the  estabUshment  ot 
the  White  House  Office  c^  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 

SscnoNAi.  Akaltsis 

A  BUI  to  authorize  appropriations  for  ac- 
tivities of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  tor  other  piupoees. 

Section  1.  Authorizes  appropriations  tor 
fiscal  year  1977  m  the  amotmt  of  $796,000,000 
which  equals  the  amount  shown  In  the  Presi- 
dent's Fiscal  1977  Budget. 

Section  2.  Provides  that  appropriations 
made  pursuant  to  sections  1  and  4  to  remain 
avaUable  for  obligation  and  expenditure  for 
such  period,  or  periods,  of  time  as  may  be 
specified  In  approprla'^lons  acts. 

Section  3.  Authorizes  an  allowance  of  up 
to  86,000  for  official  consultation,  represen- 
tation, and  other  extraordinary  expenses  to 
be  expended  at  the  discretion  of  the  Director. 

Section  4.  Authorizes,  In  addition  to  the 
funds  appropriated  by  section  1,  an  appropri- 
ation for  fiscal  year  197^  not  to  exceed 
$8,000,000  for  expenses  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  incurred  outside  of  the 
UiUted  States  to  be  financed  from  currencl'-s 
Which  are  determined  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  be  In  excees  of  normal  require- 
ments of  the  United  States. 

Section  6.  Repeals  sections  1869a  and  1883 
ot  Title  43,  U.S.  Code,  tmd  strikes  certain 


notes  appearing  at  sections  1864  and  68M  ot 
Title  43,  United  States  Cods.  Section  S(b) 
of  Pli.  94-88  to  also  repealed. 

Section  8.  Permits  ths  citation  ot  the  Act 
as  the  ^National  Science  Foundation  Author- 
ization Act,  1»77." 


By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 

S.  3069.  A  bin  to  lurescrlbe  the  condi- 
tions witb  respect  to  affirmative  action 
programs  required  of  Federal  grantees 
and  contractors  in  complying  with  non- 
discrimination programs,  to  prescribe  the 
necessary  reQulrements  for  a  finding  of 
discrimination  In  certain  actions  brought 
on  the  basis  of  discrimination  In  employ- 
ment and  to  prescribe  reasonable  limits 
on  the  collection  of  data  relating  to  race, 
color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
amucATivx  Acnoir 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  12  years 
ago,  the  United  States  made  It  Illegal  to 
discriminate  in  employment  on  grounds 
of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  and  national 
origin.  That  was  accomplished  when  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  IMM  became  law, 
and  it  was  properly  heralded  as  the  end 
of  one  era  and  the  beginning  of  another. 
What  had  been  a  readily  accepted  de- 
ment of  the  American  tradition,  equality 
of  oiHKM'tunity,  was  made  a  matter  of 
legal  rigbi  for  all  Americans. 

Tliere  Is  no  question  but  that  some 
Americans,  most  notably  for  reasons  of 
race,  were  being  denied  equality  of  op- 
portunity. This  legislation  not  cmly  de- 
fined legal  rights  and  duties,  but  it  also 
proved  to  have  a  profound  and  largely 
beneficial  social  impact  on  the  United 
States.  Whatever  oiforcement  problems 
have  subsequmtly  developed,  the  case 
for  the  passage  of  the  law  has,  it  seons 
to  me,  been  f idly  vindicated.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, there  Is  more  to  the  story  of 
the  Civil  Ri^ts  Act  of  1964  and  the  na- 
tional commitment  to  end  discrimination. 

To  understand  the  present  problem 
one  must  go  through  the  details  of  the 
legislation  in  question.  First,  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  requh'es  that 
any  program  or  activity,  including  State 
and  local  government,  which  receives 
Federal  financial  assistance  must,  as  a 
matter  of  law,  treat  all  participants 
equally  without  regard  to  race,  religion, 
color,  sex,  or  national  origin.  The  act. 
in  title  VII.  further  prc^ilbits  smy  Fed- 
eral contractors,  private  employers,  or 
labor  organizations  from  discriminating 
against  applicants  for  employment  on 
any  of  the  above  grounds.  In  effect,  the 
Congress  in  passing  the  legislation  was 
abstracting  the  social  policy  articulated 
in  Brown  against  Board  of  Education, 
the  landmark  school  segregation  case 
handed  down  in  1954  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  and  extending  It  to  Federal  pro- 
grams and  private  employment  The 
policy  was  one  In  which  discrimination 
on  grounds  of  race,  religion,  color,  sex,  or 
national  origin  was  prohibited  as  con- 
stituting the  antithesis  of  the  principles 
of  individual  equality.  Individual  dignity, 
and  IndlvidusJ  Justice  on  which  t^e 
American  Nation  was  founded;  princi- 
ples which  the  civil  rights  movement  was 
designed  to  translate  into  full  practice. 
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The  second  step  hi  the  process  was 
taken  on  September  24.  1W5.  when  then 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  Issued  E^xecu- 
tlve  Order  No.  1124«  requlrtag  Federal 
contractors  to  take  afflrmatlve  action  **to 
insure  that  applicants  are  employed,  and 
that  employees  are  treated  during  em- 
ployment, without  regard  to  their  race, 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin."  Later  a 
sex  discrimination  prohibition  was  added 
to  the  affirmative  action  requirements. 
The  point  was  clear:  The  policy  of  the 
U.S.  Government  was  not  only  to  pro- 
hibit discrimination  on  the  grounds  of 
race,   relijiion.   color,   sex.   or   national 
origin,  but  to  force  action  to  end  in- 
herently discriminatory  practices.  There 
would  be  no  substantial  issue  today  if, 
in   the  intervening   years,   the  Federal 
Government  had  not  changed  its  policy. 
While  the  civil  rights  law  has  not  been 
amended  with  respect  to  any  of  the  anti- 
discrimination provisions  and  while  the 
Executive  orders  have  not  been  revised 
In  any  substantial  way.  the  policies  ol  the 
I^Bderal  Government  have  changed  sub- 
stantlafly.  It  is  to  this  change  that  the 
legislation   I  am   today  introducing  l.s 
addressed. 

Lest  there  be  any  doubt  about  con- 
gressional hitenc  behind  the  Civil  Rights 
Act.  and  specifically  on  the  question  of 
the  nature  of  dlserimfaiatkm.  the  Senator 
from    Minnesota    <Mr.    HrntrHRrr) ,    a 
leading  supporter  of  the  act.  stated  that 
there  "most  be  an   intention   to   db- 
erimlnate"  before  one  could  be  held  to 
have  violated  the  law.  He  also  stated  that 
the  act  "does  not  require  an  employer  to 
achieve  any  kind  of  racial  balance  in  his 
work  force  by  giving  any  kind  of  prefer- 
ential treatment  to  any  hidlvidual  or 
group— the  express  requirement  of  ta- 
tent"  would  prevent  de  facto  cfaxum- 
rtances  from  being  manipulated  Into  a 
finding  of  dfeerhnhiatlon.  Senators  Case 
of  Hew  Jersey  and  Clark  of  Pennsyl- 
vania joined  Senator  mmrmEr  in  that 
analysis. 

The  first  notable  change  came  In  ^b- 
W  1970.  when  the  Department  of  La- 
bor adopted  regulations  which  included 
the  language: 

An  afflrmattre  action  program  is  a  net  of 
spwrlfle  raiuIt-ori«nt«d  proeedurm  to  wbleh 
a  contractor  commits  hlmaelf  to  apply  in 
good  faith.  Tbe  ob>«;tlTe  of  these  proecdnics 
plus  snch  efforts  is  equal  eniployment  oopor- 
tunlty.  -^T"' 


It  is  important  to  make  note  of  the 
point  that  within  this  rather  obscure 
rtietoric  is  the  redefinition  of  "oppor- 
tunity" to  mean  "result."  The  trans- 
position of  Federal  policy  occurred  when 
opportunity  was  defined  in  terms  of 
result,  or  in  the  later  language  of 
composition. 

A  more  expMcit  change  in  Federal  pol- 
icy came  about  in  late  1971  with  the 
adoption  of  revised  order  No.  4  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  which  was 
adopted  pursuant  to  both  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  and  the  Executive  order.  In  revised 
order  No.  4.  there  is  no  attempt  to  de- 
fine 'discrimination,"  as  such.  A  read- 
ing of  the  order  requh^  the  conchisloii 
that  for  pniposes  of  aflhmatlve  action  re- 
qnlrenientB.  dtoorlmlnation  Is  equated 
with  "underutOtaatlon.-  whleh  te  defined 


"as  having  fewer  mlnortttes  or  wan«n 
in  a  particular  Job  classlflcatlon  than 
would  reasonably  be  expected  under 
their  avallahUlty."  The  order  then  de- 
tails a  long  series  of  factors  which  are 
to  be  relied  upon  in  determining  whether 
there  is  "tmderutilization." 

But  the  unreasonableness  or  lack 
thereof  of  the  criteria  begs  any  serious 
questions  of  public  policy.  Wherever  to 
the  law  did  the  doctrine  of  "underutl- 
lization"  become  the  controlling  factor 
in  detei-minlng  wliether  a  paity  subject 
to  the  Ch^il  Rights  Act  was  in  violation 
of  the  act? 

The  change  came  about  subtly 
through  the  use  of  the  relativelv  anony- 
motis  mechanism  of  rulemaking  whereby 
an  enforcing  agency,  such  as  the  De- 
Pa^^tf^nt  of  Health.  EducaUon.  and 
Welfare— HEW— can  expand  and  even 
redefine  the  essence  of  the  law  it  is  sup- 
posed to  enforce.  The  legal  requirement 
which  was  initially  Intended  to  guarantee 
equality  of  opportunity  was  now  being 
defined  as  specifically  requiring  the  ma- 
nipulation of  results.  It  Is  at  that  point 
that  the  prohiblUon  against  discrimina- 
tion was  turned  into  a  positive  duty  to 
discriminate.  There  is  no  way  to  Inaure 
a  certato  result  other  than  by  discrimi- 
nating. 

«,^!l*r^  ^'■^  *  number  of  examples  which 
Ulustrate  the  point.  One  of  the  most 
striking  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  the 
Umveraity  of  CaUfomia.  at  Berkeley  of 
aU  places,  where  the  Federal  Government 
rehed  solely  upon  the  racial  and  sex  com- 
po^tion  of  the  work  force  to  prove  a  vlo- 

,^,^".^£i?^  ^"^^  ^^^^^  Act.  In  June 
1971.  HEW  descended  upon  the  campus 
to  conduct  a  compliance  review.  The 
study  lasted  for  1  ',i  yeara. 

Berkeley  personnel  did  their  best  to 
supplyali  of  the  data  HEW  requested 
K  '^'"^'^Lhninated  in  a  demand  that 
Uieuniverslty  adopt  an  afflrmathre action 
hiring  program,  although  the  university 
was  never  speclftcany  charged  with  hav- 
tag  dlscrimlnatoi-y  hiring  practices.  Nor 
was  the  university  told  what  It  had  to  do 
The  frustration  of  the  university  was 
best  expressed  by  Robert  Kerley  the 
vice  chancellor  for  administration."  who 
said: 

It  was  a  bit  ttk*  being  m  a  ballgame 
against  a  team  that  was  making  up  the  rnles 
us  it  went  along. 

The  university  never  really  had  the 
l^neflt  of  a  dearcut  Government  posi- 
tion. There  was  never  any  expUctt  charge 
or  specific  demand. 

The  responsiWllty  for  developing  an 
acceptable"— to  HEW— afflrmatlve  ac- 
oon  program  was  on  the  university 
What  the  university  was  required  to 
overoHne  was  not  a  charge  of  discrimi- 
nation, but  of  "underutUizaUon"  of  mi- 
norities, a  determination  that  was  in 
pert  based  upon  the  population  compo- 
sition of  the  bay  area.  What  that  had  to 
do  with  Berkeley  s  hiring  practices  Is 
unclear,  but  It  was  part  of  the  utlHzatlan 
formula  against  which  the  university 
was  judged  by  biureaucrats  having  the 
dlacretl<mary  power  to  withhold  sub- 
stantial Federal  funding. 

In  order  to  come  Into  eomphanee  with 
the  ClTfi  Rights  Act.  as  bnplemented  by 
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^W  and  Ha  gnld^nes.  and  to  retain 
toe  $2.8  mlllhm  fa  Ptederal  contracts 
which  the  university  held,  the  campus 
administration  mmmotvp^j  ^j  gather  the 
necessary    data    hi    order    to    develoD 
goals'— quotas— which  would  bring  the 
school  up  to  full  "utliiaatkm."  The  prod- 
eet  was  costly,  consuming  the  time  of  10 
staff  members  and  eountless  hours  of 
many  others  connected  with  the  univer- 
sity. But  the  first  Berkeley  plan  did  not 
satisfy  the  HEW  officials  and  the  threat 
to  cut  off  the  Federal  contracts  was  car- 
ried out.  resiiUing  in  the  dday  of  $2.8 
mlUion  in  cmitracts  and  no  doobt  creat- 
ing severe  administration  proUems  with 
staff  payroll  and  other  btid^etary  obUga- 
tions.  Still  HEW  did  not  take  an  overt 
position  on  what  would  constitute  "com- 
pliance." 

Faced  with  such  an  Intolerable  situa- 
tion, the  university  had  Its  own  statistics 
department  develop  plans  for  hir1i«  mi- 
nority personnel,  with  apeelfle  goals  and 
timetables.  The  plan  wag  acceptable  to 
HEW.  The  utilization  f  onxnda  which  was 
agreed  to  called  for.  among  other  VMrm 
certain  goals  which  Implied  that  the  iBi-' 
verslty  was  "under-quota"  or  "under- 
utilizing"  nxln(»rity  personneL  TnrlnjBd 
in  the  plan  was  the  unhrersiiy's  jwtti^if. 
ment  to  hhre  1.3S  Mack  pitrfeMotB  fa 
the  social  welfare  department  and  1J9 
Spanish  sumamed  and  Nathre  Ameri- 
cans— Indians — as  profeasors  In  the  cMl 
engineering  departmenL  MAwjtorh^  ^^ 
affirmative  action  program  ffflnthwim  to 
cost  the  universl^  at  least  $4MJM  per 
year.  We  must  remember  aB  *!*%  eoBce 
»g»lnst  a  background  wheiein  the  ud- 
veislty  was  not  charged  with  discrimina- 
tion. But  In  order  to  come  Into  "compli- 
ance." the  university  would  most  cer- 
tainly have  to  discriminate  and  expend 
substantial  resources. 

in  a  less  complex  situation,  bat  one 
which  is  just  as  outrageous,  Cta«Rss- 
woman  Edith  Greene.  In  November  1972, 
testified  in  a  House  of  RQiresoitatives 
hearing  regarding  her  own  city  of  Port- 
land. Oreg..  which  was  foimd  to  be  bi 
noncompliance  by  HEW.  Portland,  with 
a  black  popul  tlon  of  5  peroent  of  the 
total,  had  minority  representation  in 
the  school  system  of  15  peroent  of  the 
whole.  But  beeaose  Pmtland  did  not  have 
15  percent  representation  In  each  and 
every  Job  classlfleation  within  the  school 
system,  the  city  was  found  to  be  guilty  of 
discrimination  as  defined  by  HEW. 

As  recently  as  August  1975,  HEW  made 
a  computer  run  to  determine  what  school 
systems,    if    any.    assigned    faculty    to 
scho<rfs   In   majority/minority   patterns 
that  did  not  mathematically  reflect  the 
ratios  within  the  school  system  In  which 
they  were  employed.  Ninety  school  sys- 
tems. Including  Buffalo.  N.Y..  were  in- 
dicted by  computer  for  no  reason  other 
than  the  fact  that  the  school  administra- 
tions had  not  kept  the  ratios  r«lath?ely 
uniform  In  schools  throughout  the  sys- 
tem. Here  there  was  not  even  a  charge  of 
undei-utilization.   It  was  asserted  that 
random  assigxunent  was  per  se  discrimi- 
nation. In  Buffalo,  and  perhaps  else- 
where. HEW  wUhhdd  Federal  fmids  un- 
der the  anttority  of  Ow  CWi  RightB  Act 
In  another  recent  eaae,  the  DepeH- 
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meat  of  Justice,  uslnff  the  goals  and 
guidelines  theory  of  diaoimlnatlaa  de- 
veloped by  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
HEW,  filed  a  civil  rights  suit  against  the 
Sheet  Metal  Workers  Union.  Local  28,  of 
New  York  City.  The  suit  charged  the 
union  with  dlac-rimlnatlon.  Hie  allega- 
tion of  discrimination  relied  upon  the 
composition  of  the  union  membership  for 
proof  of  discrimination.  A  court-ordered 
quota  has  been  set  requiring  the  union 
to  hire  minorities  untQ  the  membership 
in  the  union  has  been  brought  up  to  29 
percent  minority.  But  again,  as  In  the 
cases  brought  tmder  agency  guidelines, 
there  was  no  charge  of  discrimination  as 
such.  UhdemtfUzatlon  was  hdd  to  be 
discrimination,  pure  and  simple. 

A  second  element.  In  the  case  of  t2ie 
Sheet  Metal  Workers  Unlcm,  was  a  test 
administered  by  the  union  as  part  of  the 
application  process  for  apprenticeships. 
In  the  landmaA  Orlggs  against  Duke 
Power  Co.  ease,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  ^rtien  a  test  eliminates  more  minor- 
ities than  nonminoritles,  It  becomes  the 
doty  of  those  administering  the  test  to 
prove  its  relevanee  to  the  job.  But  since 
that  declsioo.  KEOC  and  others  have 
Bioved  Federal  Ctovemment  policy  to  the 
point  where  validation  of  tbe  test  Is  a 
practice  Impossibility.  Prof.  Nathan 
Olaier's  research  in  "AlBxmative  Dis- 
crimination"— New  York  Basic  Books, 
1975— forced  him  to  conclude  that  the 
fluly  test  which  could  be  safdy  adminis- 
tered was  a  typing  test,  and  tbe  Equal 
Employment  (^niortunlty  Commission  is 
not  entirely  sure  about  that.  But  because 
minorities  in  New  York  Citar  did  not  do 
as  well  as  nonminorities  in  the  test 
scores,  the  Court  upbdd  that  the  minor- 
ities had  been  "victimised"  and  (H-dered 
tbe  unl<m  to  eliminate  tbe  test  and  to 
pay  back  pay  to  those  aU^iedly  victim- 
ised. But  all  of  this  haniened  in  spite  of 
section  703(h)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act, 
where  the  clear  meaning  of  the  language 
restricts  the  review  of  tests  to  the  ques- 
ttoQ  of  whether  they  are  "designed,  In- 
teiMled,  or  used  to  discriminate  because 
of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin." 

To  comply  with  the  Federal  dlsMct 
court  order,  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers 
Union  has  been  ordered  to  discriminate, 
even  against  those  longstanding  mem- 
bers presently  unemployed  and  standing 
by  until  construction  work  again  becomes 
available.  Nothing  In  the  oourtls  deci- 
sion addressed  the  rights  of  those  who 
would  now  be  discriminated  against  and 
the  Jtistice  due  them.  Again,  this  is  all 
against  a  background  where  there  is  no 
charge  of  discrimination. 

There  is  also  the  problem  of  costs. 
The  Congressional  Research  Service  has. 
at  my  request,  been  collecting  what  data 
there  is  on  the  question  of  the  finaiKial 
costs  of  the  affirmative  action  programs 
now  being  Imposed.  CRS  found  that  the 
costs  of  affirmative  action  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  alone  In  fiscal  year 
1976  are  estimated  at.  unbelievably. 
$329,296,367.  The  estimated  costs  to 
higher  education  for  the  academic  year 
1974-75  was  more  than  $75  milUon.  Tbe 
study  is  not  conplete,  bat  tbe  initial  tai- 
dk»ttkm  is  that  the  costs  are  literally 
astronomical. 


After  having  ccHBpIained  to  the  ezecn- 
tive  agendes  over  the  past  years  over 
these  distributors  of  the  concept  of  dvll 
rights,  I  am  itow  convinced  that  the  only 
solutkm  rests  with  tbe  Congress  of  tbe 
United  States.  While  it  seems  to  me  that 
Vbit  1964  act  makes  the  congressional 
intent  crystal  clear,  others  In  the  Federal 
Government,  courts  and  agencies  alike, 
have  succeeded  In  perverting  the  law  to 
the  point  of  rendering  It  unrecognizable. 

Discriminatory  hiring  practices  have 
no  place  in  oin*  coimtry.  America  should 
pride  its^  upon  guaranteeing  each  of 
its  citizens  an  equal  opportanlt^  to  earn 
a  decent  living.  To  benefit  one  man  at  the 
expense  of  another,  for  reasons  no  more 
relevant  than  sex,  or  race,  or  national 
origin.  Is  a  perversion  of  dvll  rights. 
Reverse  discrimination  is  discrimination, 
and  it  was  discrimination  the  Congress 
prohibited  U  years  ago. 

Consequoitly.  today  I  am  introducing 
the  Antidiscrimination  Act  of  1976.  The 
legislation  Is  designed  to  reinforce  the 
1964  law  and  to  clarify  any  ambiguities 
whidi  may  have  been  created  through 
agency  ndemaking  and  overly  broad 
court  decision. 

Hw  bill  contains  three  major  pro- 
visions: 

First.  It  would  reaffirm  the  Federal 
Government's  role  In  requiring  as  a  con- 
dition of  receipt  of  any  grant  or  contract 
that  tbe  recipient  siAmlt  an  afBrmattve 
actkm  program  ^tAMh  assmw  nondis- 
crimination on  tbe  basis  of  race,  rdlgkm. 
c(dor,  national  origin,  or  sex.  along  the 
Unes  of  Executive  Order  No.  11246.  Such 
programs  would  not  be  allowed  to  impose 
tbe  estahllshment  of  employment  goals, 
ttanetablee,  or  quotas  based  on  race,  n- 
Uglon.  color,  national  origin,  or  sex. 

Any  afflrmatlve  action  program  tmder- 
taken  by  contractors,  grantees,  private 
employers,  or  labor  organizations, 
^letber  fashioned  by  a  Federal  agency 
or  a  Federal  court,  would  be  limited  to 
attempts  to  expand  the  pool  of  mypUeants 
or  participants.  Plans  could  include  an 
expansion  of  recruiting  practices,  in- 
cluding, but  ix>t  necessarily  limited  to 
tbe  expansion  of  normal  advertising  and 
promotion  meUiods,  consistent  with  tbe 
financial  ability  of  the  concerned  parties 
to  tmdertake  such  a  program.  Such  pro- 
grams could— in  fact  should— preclude 
any  quabflcatlons  that  are  unrelated  to 
job  requirements,  and  hence  a  potential 
vehicle  for  discrimination. 

Tbt  goal  would  be  to  Insure  that  no 
particular  group  would  encounter  any 
unusual  difficult^  In  seeking  out  informa- 
tion regarding  the  <9portunlty  which  is 
advertised,  or  in  being  judged  on  the 
basis  of  qualifications  alone. 

Second.  In  all  cases  arising  under  the 
law  of  tbe  United  States,  or  any  Federal 
regulation  or  Executive  order,  where  the 
Federal  Government  seeks  a  finding  of 
discrimination,  no  finding  would  be  al- 
lowed solely  on  the  basis  of  the  composi- 
tion of  the  workforce  or  membership  in 
the  business,  union,  or  program.  Soch 
statistical  data  would  be  admissable  as 
evidence,  however,  in  any  hearing  be- 
fore an  appropriate  agency  or  court. 

Third.  The  Antidiscrimination  Act  of 
1976  would  prohibit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment from  requiring  that  data  be  col- 


lected regarding  raee.  color,  reUglon.  sex, 
or  national  origin.  Tbe  aecQitance  by  tbe 
Ckivemment  of  such  information  would 
be  limited  to  discovery  proceedingB  under 
the  dlrecticm  of  a  Court. 

Ibere  is  a  certain  dUBculty  in  offering 
this  legislation.  Tbe  plain  meaning  of 
the  OTiglnal  legislative  language  does 
iK>t  need  changing.  Moreover,  this  legis- 
lation would  not  be  offered  bat  fbr  the 
actions  taken  and  Interpretations  made 
by  the  various  departments  and  agen- 
cies charged  with  enforcing  the  law. 

The  challenge  before  tbe  Congress  Is 
to  do  away  with  quotas,  goals,  and  time- 
tables which  necessarily  result  In  dis- 
crimination agsdnst  some  for  tbe  benefit 
of  others.  There  is  no  suggestion  made 
by  me  that  we  as  a  nation  withdraw  one 
iota  from  our  commitment  to  end  dis- 
crimination on  the  grounds  vi  raee.  re- 
ligion, color,  sex,  or  national  origin.  To 
the  contrary,  the  legislation  I  am  offering 
today  will,  if  enacted  taito  law,  reinforce 
the  prlnc^les  ci  nondiserlmination  and 
equality  of  opportunity  ttiat  are  essen- 
tial to  a  just  and  free  society. 

Mr.  Presidoit.  I  ask  unanimous  ctm- 
sent  that  tbe  bill  be  printed  ki  tbe  Bac- 

ORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  tbe  Rboou.  as 

follows: 

s.  aoe» 

A  BUI  to  prescribe  tba  oondltfams  wUh  re- 
spect to  afflrmatlve  action  prognms  re- 
quired of  Federal  grantaaa  and  ooatractote 
In  complying  with  non-discrlmtnatlon  pro- 
grams, to  prescribe  tbe  neceaeary  reqoiie- 
ments  for  a  flnrftwg  of  dteBcrUalnatlon  In 
certain  actions  broogbt  on  the  basis  of 
discrimination  in  employment  and  to  pre- 
scribe reasonable  Umlts  on  tbe  ooUectlon 
of  data  relating  to  race,  color,  reUglan.  sex, 
or  national  origin,  and  for  other  porpoees 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  «ji4  Bouat  of 

JHepreaentattoea  of  the  United  of  Amerioe  in 

CoTigrest  oaaenMed.  That   (a)    In  cairylng 

out  the  provlslona  of — 

(1)  title  VI  or  tiUe  VH  of  the  cavil  Bights 
Act  of  1004. 

(2)  Executive  Order  Ho.  11A46.  ivued  Sep- 
tember 24,  1965.  as  amimrtad  by  Kiecutive 
Older  No.  11376.  issued  October  18.  1907  and 
Executive  Order  No.  1147g,  lesoad  October  8, 
1969.  or 

(3)  any  other  provlsiom  at  Federal  law  or 
regulation  relating  to  non-diacrlminatton  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  reUgton.  national 
origin,  or  sex,  each  dep«»tment  and  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  may  require  that 
any  grantee  or  any  contractor  subject  to  a 
grant  or  contract  made  by  that  department 
or  agency  and  any  employer,  CBm>loyinei\t 
agency,  or  labor  organiaatiou  subject  to  such 
title  VII  shall  submit  as  a  oondltkia  of  such 
a  grant  or  contract  or  as  a  condition  of 
relief  an  affirmative  action  program  if  that 
alOrmatiTe  action  program  le  in  accordance 
with  tbe  provisions  of  this  act. 

(b)  No  affirmative  action  program  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  may  require — 

(1)  provisions  relating  to  quotes  or  ratios 
of  individuals  on  the  bads  of  their  race,  color, 
religion,  national  origin  or  sex  as  a  portion  of 
the  statistical  composition  of  the  business 
enterprise,  labor  organization,  association, 
society,  or  other  entity  of  that  grantee  or 
contractor;  or 

(2)  provisions  for  goals  or  objectives  for 
that  grantee  or  contractor  designed  to  estab- 
lish quotas  or  ratios  as  described  in  clause 

»<1)  of  this  aratence. 

<e)  Afflrmatlve  aeCkkn  programs  anthor- 
iMd  by  thia  Act  shall  be  limit  imil  to  expand, 
on  tbe  basis  of  individual  or  aptitude  qualifl- 
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cation  and  wltbout  regard  to  race,  oolor, 
religion,  national  origin,  or  sex.  the  pool  of 
appUoanta  and  participants  in  the  program, 
memberihlp.  or  enterprise  which  Is  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  such  a  plan.  Any  snob 
aflSrmatlve  action  plan  may  Include  proTl- 
alons  for  the  expansion  of  normal  advertis- 
ing and  promotional  methods  reasonably  de- 
signed to  assure  that  no  special  group  of 
Individuals  classified  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  religion,  national  origin,  or  sex  would 
encounter  any  unusual  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing Information  regarding  the  opportunity 
for  employment  or  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram, membership,  or  enterprise  subject  to 
such  a  plan,  if  the  provisions  relating  to  such 
advertising  or  methods  are  consistent  with 
the  financial  ability  of  the  employer,  em- 
ployment agency,  labor  organization,  associ- 
ation, society,  or  other  entity  which  Is  subject 
to  the  afflnnatlve  action  plan. 

Sec.  a  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  In  carrying  out  or  enforcing  the 
provisions  of — 

(1)  tlUe  VI  or  title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1904. 

(3)  Executive  Order  No.  11246,  Issued  Sep- 
tember 24,  196S.  as  amended  by  Executive  Or- 
der No.  11375,  issued  October  13,  1967  and 
Executive  Order  No.  11478,  Issued  October  8, 
1969,  or 

(3)  any  other  provision  of  Federal  law  or 
regulation  relating  to  nondiscrimination  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  national  ori- 
gin, or  sex,  no  officer  or  employee  of  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  no  court  of  the  United  States  shall 
make  any  finding  of  discrimination  based 
Krtely  on  the  composition  of  the  work  force 
or  the  membership  of  an  employer,  employ- 
ment agency,  or  labor  organization. 

(b)  In  any  action  brought  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  any  law  specified  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  before  an  appropriate  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  In  any  court  of  the  United  States, 
statistical  data  on  the  composition  of  the 
work  force  or  membership  of  any  employer, 
employment  agency,  or  labor  organization  Is 
admissible. 

•(c)(1)  In  any  action  brought  to  enforce 
any  law  specified  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  before  an  appropriate  department  or 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  or  in  any 
court  of  the  United  States,  no  relief  shall  be 
granted  unless  that  department  or  agency  or 
coiwt  finds  that  an  act  of  discrimination  has 
been  committed  by  the  employer,  employ- 
ment agency,  or  labor  organization. 

(2)  No  department  or  agency  and  no  court 
may  grant  any  remedy  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  law  specified  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  If  that  remedy  Includes  the  es- 
tablishment of — 

(A)  quotas  rr  ratios  of  indlvlduaU  on  the 
basis  of  their  race,  color,  religion,  national 
origin,  or  sex  as  a  portion  of  the  statistical 
composition  of  the  bvisiness  enterprise,  labor 
organization,  association,  society,  or  other 
entity  of  that  employer,  employment  agency, 
or  labor  organization: 

(B)  goals,  timetables,  or  objectives  for  that 
employer,  employment  agency,  or  labor  or- 
ganization designed  to  establish  quotas  or 
ratios  described  In  clause  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph. 

8xc.  3.  No  department  or  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  may  require  that  any 
employer,  employment  agency,  labor  orga- 
nization, or  grantee  or  contractor  which  Is 
or  may  be  subject  to  any  provision  of  law 
specified  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act  col- 
lect data  regarding  the  race,  color,  religion, 
national  origin,  or  sex  of  any  employees, 
members  or  program  participants,  or  accept 
such  information,  except  as  a  result  of  dis- 
covery procedures  under  the  order  of  a  court 
of  the  United  States  after  reasonable  grounds 
have  been  aatabUshed  that  discrimination 


exists  with  respect  to  that  employer,  employ- 
ment agency,  labor  organization,  grantee  or 
contractor. 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
term — 

(1)  "contractor"  includes  any  contractor 
subject  to  part  n  or  part  m  of  Executive 
Order  No.  11246,  Issued  September  24.  1966, 
as  amended; 

(2)  "employer"  means  the  United  States, 
any  employer  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  and 
any  employer  subject  to  part  n  or  part  ni 
of  Executive  Order  No.  11246,  Issued  Septem- 
ber 24,  1965,  as  amended; 

(8)  "employment  agency"  means  any  em- 
ployment agency  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964; 

(4)  "grantee"  Includes  any  person  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964;  and 

(5)  "labor  organization"  means  any  labor 
organization  subject  to  the  provisions  of  title 
Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  be  referred  to  as  the 
"Anti-Discrimination  Act  of  1976." 


By  Mr.  PERCY: 

S.J.  Res.  174.  A  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  designate  the 
period  from  March  7,  1976,  through 
March  14,  1076,  as  "National  Nutrition 
Week."  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  NTrrarrxoN  week 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  In- 
troducing a  Joint  resolution  to  mark  the 
week  of  March  7, 1976,  through  March  14, 
1976  as  "National  Nutrition  Week." 

For  the  past  4  years  the  American  Die- 
tetic Association  has  promoted  good  nu- 
trition through  commemoration  of  a  Na- 
tiontd  Nutrition  Week.  This  year  the 
theme  is  the  Bicentennial.  Throughout 
the  year,  historical  events  pertaining  to 
dietetics  and  nutrition  wlU  be  spot- 
lighted. National  Nutrition  Week  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  for  Uie  American 
Dietetic  Association,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  food  Industry  and  allied  or- 
ganizations, to  work  toward  Improving 
nutrition  for  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Joint 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Recoro,  as  follows: 

8.J.  Ra.  174 


Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  President 
to  designate  the  period  from  March  7,  1976, 
through  March  14,  1976,  as  "National  Nu- 
trition Week." 

Whereas  every  American  has  the  right  to 
optimum  nutritional   health:    and 

Whereas  every  American  has  the  right  of 
access  to  a  variety  of  safe  foods  that  will 
promote  good  nutrition  and  improve  resist- 
ance to  disease:  and 

Whereas  every  American  has  the  right  to 
nutrition  education,  to  make  Informed 
choices  from  avaUable  foods,  and,  to  have 
protection  against  food  and  nutrition  mis- 
information:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  House  o/  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
Is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  period  from 
March  7,  1976,  through  March  14,  1976.  as 
"National  Nutrition  Week,"  and  caUlng  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  in- 
terested groups  and  organizations  to  observe 
that  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 


ADDITIONAL  C0SP0N80RS  OF 

BILLS  AND  RESOLXmOMB 

a.  IS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClellan,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Maqmu- 
soN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  12, 
a  bill  to  Improve  Judicial  machinery  by 
providing  benefits  for  survivors  of  Fed- 
eral Judges  comparable  to  benefits  re- 
ceived by  survivors  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  for  other  purposes. 

8.    BS3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  953,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1969  to  clarify  and  strengthen  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  take  action  in  the  case  of  restrictive 
trade  practices  or  boycotts, 
s.  see 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLUNcs)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  969,  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  34  of 
tlUe  38,  United  States  Code,  to  extend 
the  basic  educational  assistance  eligibil- 
ity for  veteran^  under  chapter  34  and  for 
certain  dependents  under  chapter  K 
from  36  to  45  months. 

S.    1»11 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  (Mr.  Taucadce),  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) ,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Dttrkin),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond), and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1911,  a  bill  to  amend  tiUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  certain  persons 
insured  under  servicemen's  group  life 
Insurance  (SOLD  with  a  choice  of  con- 
version to  either  an  Individual  term  or 
whole  life  insurance  policy  or  veterans' 
group  life  Insurance  policy  upon  the 
expiration  of  their  servicemen's  group 
life  Insurance  coverage,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.   8480 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2489,  the  Allied 
Services  Act  of  1975. 

S.    362S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  6.  2525,  a  bill  '.o 
provide  for  the  coverage  imder  medicare 
of  dental  care,  eye  care,  dentures,  eye- 
glasses, and  hearing  aids. 

S.    aS72 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCTlellan,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  2572.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  provide  a 
Federal  death  benefit  to  the  survivors  of 
public  safety  officers. 

fl.    2698 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2598,  a  bill  to 
require  that  ImpcHled  meat  and  meat 
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food  products  made  In  whole  or  in  part 
of  Imported  meat  be  labeled  'Imported." 
to  provide  for  the  inspection  ol  imported 
dali-y  products,  to  require  that  Imported 
dairy  products  comply  with  certain  min- 
imum standards  of  sanitation,  and  to  re- 
quire that  Imported  dairy  products  be 
labeled  "imported,"  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


S.    2789 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Taft,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  ^Mr.  Eastland)  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2789,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  counseling  for  certain  veterans; 
to  permit  acceleration  of  monthly  edu- 
cational assistance  payments  to  veterans; 
to  revise  the  critei'ia  for  approval  of  non- 
accredited  com'ses:  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

r  S.    2910 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Scuweiker,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh 
Scott)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2910.  a  bill  to  establish  the  National 
Diabetes  Advisory  Board  and  to  insure 
the  implementation  of  the  long-range 
Irian  to  combat  diabetes. 

6.   Z930 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schwsiker.  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparhman) 
and  the  Senator  frcHn  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  8. 
2939,  a  bill  to  provide  s  special  program 
for  financial  assistance  to  Opportunities 
Industrialization  Centers. 

8.   304  B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  HncH  Scott,  the 
Senator  frwn  ^Ttah  (Mr.  Moss)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  2945,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  act  of  October  15.  1966  (80 
Stat.  953;  20  U.S.C.  65a),  rdating  to  the 
National  Museum  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  so  as  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations  for  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  said  act. 

S.    9»4C 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  was 
added  as  a  coRpoDsor  of  S.  2946,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  .  t  of  July  2.  1940.  as 
amended,  to  r  .iiove  the  limit  on  appro- 
priations. 

s.  a»4» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2949.  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
to  construct  museum  support  facilities. 

S.   2962 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hugh  Scoxt,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bewtsen),  the 
Soiator  from  New  Mexico  <Mr.  Dobee- 
nici).  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  itSx. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke),  tiie  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Hruska)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  <Mr.  Johnston),  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Lbaht)  ,  the  Senator 
from  KOnnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  PennsylTanls  (Mr. 
Schweiker).  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
CMr.  Stbvsmb)  ,  the  Soiator  firom  Texas 
<Mr.  Tower),   and  the  Senator  from 


NOrlli  Dakota  (BAr.  Toimc)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2962.  a  bill  to  amend 
title  39.  United  States  Code;  to  require 
the  UJ3.  Postal  Service  to  make  certain 
eonsiderations  prior  to  the  closing  of 
third  and  fourth  class  post  offtces. 


»j. 


isi 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Taft.  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hbuhs)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  161,  a  Joint  resolution  regard- 
ing the  conduct  of  recent  negotiations 
concerning  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  (IMP)  and  the  position  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  f utuie  sales 
of  IMF  gold  and  a  proposed  trust  fund. 

S.J.  res.  I6S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk)  . 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  , 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath). 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
<Mr.  Dobobnici),  the  Senator  fmn 
Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  .  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphbbt), 
tbe  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  jAvns) . 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
McIntyre)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
fMr.  Mondale),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montota).  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  .  the  Soi- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmieb). 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvajila  (Mr. 
Hugh  Scott)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman)  ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker).  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) wei'e  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  163.  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  weA  beginning  May  9,  1978. 
as  "National  Small  Business  We^." 

STKATK   JOINT  mSSOLtmON    168 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Res<riution  168,  a  Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  reappointment  of  Jtunes  E. 
Webb  as  a  citizen  regent  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  anithscmian  Institu- 
tion. 


AMENDMENTS   SUBMI'ITED  FOR 
PRINTING 


OKLAHOMA  SENATORIAL  CON- 
TESTED ELECTION— SENATE  RES- 
OLUTION 356 

AlISHDMEMT    KO.    1430 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 

Mr.  CANNON  proposed  an  amendment 
to  Senate  Resolution  356,  a  resolution 
relating  to  the  Oklahoma  senatorial  con- 
tested election. 


VETERANS  OMNIBUS  HEALTH  CARE 
ACT  OF  1976— S.  2908 

AXENDXKKT    KO.    14S1  ' 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.) 


Mr.  STAPTORD  solHnitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  2908)  to  amend  tttie  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  iimnove  the 
quEility  of  hospital  care,  medical  services, 
and  nursing  home  care  In  Veterans'  Ad- 
mintetratlon  health  care  facilities:  to  re- 
quire the  availability  of  comprehensive 
treatment  and  rehabilitative  sorvlces  and 
programs  for  certain  disabled  veterans 
suffering  from  aIcoh<disra,  drug  depend- 
ence, or  alcohol,  or  drug  abuse  disabili- 
ties; to  make  certain  technical  and  con- 
forming amendmoits;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

ENERGY  CONSERVATION  IN  BUILD- 
INGS ACrr  OF  1975— HJl.  8660 
Amendment  No.  1422 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  Ue  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself.  Mr.  Garn 
and  Mr.  Morgan)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  than. 
jointly,  to  the  bill  (HJR.  8660)  to  assist 
low-income  persrais  in  insulating  thdr 
liomes,  to  fadlitate  State  and  local  adop- 
tion of  energy  eoasezration  standards 
for  new  buildings,  and  to  direct  ttie 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment to  undertake  research  and  to  de- 
velop energy  conservation  performance 
standards. 

BfCr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Presidoit.  today,  I 
am  submitting  an  amendment  to  HJl. 
8650.  It  Is  my  intention  to  call  up  this 
amendment  when  we  consider  this  bilL 
This  amendment  would  strike  section  205 
from  tttie  n  of  the  Building  Energy  C(m- 
servation  Standards  Act  <rf  1978.  The  ef- 
fect of  tills  amendment  would  be  to  re- 
move the  sanctions  embodied  in  section 
205.  PresCTitiy,  section  200  requires  each 
community  in  the  XThlted  States  to  adopt 
a  minimum  buHdlng  energy  conservation 
standard  which  would  be  developed  by 
FEA.  Should  the  community  not  adopt 
such  a  standard,  then  an  lending  insti- 
tutions in  that  community  would  be  pre- 
cluded from  making  any  kind  of  a  loan 
for  the  construction  of  any  new  residen- 
tial or  commercial  building.  In  my  opin- 
ion, this  sanction  is  too  harsh.  The  rtAs 
of  the  Federal  Government  should  be  to 
encourage  compliance  with  a  buikUng 
energy  conservation  standard.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  should  not  mandate 
such  compliance,  as  a  failure  to  comply 
with  the  standards  would  mean  biiug- 
ing  to  a  halt  all  new  construction  in  a 
community. 

Mr.  President,  in  addltkm  to  title  U  of 
this  bill,  as  I  have  stated  in  the  addi- 
tional views  in  the  report  filed  with  HJl. 
8650,  I  have  serious  concern  about  the 
provisions  of  tiUe  I  of  this  bill,  the  Resi- 
dential Insulation  Assistance  Act  of  1976. 
I  find  that  I  am  not  alone  in  doubting 
many  of  the  provlsicnis  of  this  title.  I 
have  recently  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Prank  Zarb,  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration,  the  agency 
that  originally  proposed  this  legislation. 
In  his  letter,  Mr.  Zarb  cites  13  major  de- 
fects he  has  found  in  title  I.  He  strongly 
thinks  tJiat  no  bill  should  be  passed 
which  contains  these  objectionable  pro- 
visions, and  urges  support  of  a  Resi- 
dential   Insulation    Assistance    Act    as 
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passed  bjr  the  House.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  amend- 
ment and  Mr.  Zarb's  letter  to  me  of 
Pebi-uary  23,  1976,  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Beginning  with  page  39.  line  16.  strike  out 
all  througb  page  41,  line  18. 

Redesignate  succeeding  sections  mcoord- 
Ingly. 

On  page  42,  line  4,  strike  out  "or  State 
certification  procedures". 

On  page  42,  line  S.  strike  out  "of  section 
206'. 

Pbdbial  EmaoT  Askinist«ation. 
Washington,  D.C..  February  23.  1?76 
Hon.  John  O.  Towut, 
US.  Senate, 
WasMngton.  D.C. 

Dkak  SrNATOR  Tower:  Tlie  piirpo.^c  ot  this 
letter  U  to  convey  the  Administration's  posi- 
tion on  Title  I  of  HJl.  8660,  as  reported  by 
the  Senate  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  which  the  Senate  la  ex- 
pected to  consider  shortly. 

As  passed  by  the  Houfle  on  September  8. 
1978,  the  Weatherization  Assistance  Act.  Title 
I  of  HJi.  8650.  \i  a  modification  of  an  Ad- 
ministration proposal  submitted  one  year 
ago  as  part  of  a  comprehensive  energy  bill. 
The  purpose  of  this  energy  cottservatiou  pro- 
gram is  to  encourage  the  development  and 
implementation  of  weatherization  programs 
for  the  dwellings  of  low-Income  persons  In 
each  State.  The  fuel  savings  from  such  pro- 
grams will  lower  heating  bills  of  low-income 
persons  and  lessen  our  dependence  on  im- 
ported fuels.  The  bill  as  proposed  by  the 
President  and  passed  by  the  House  allows  the 
States  maximum  flexibility  in  determining 
how  to  best  administer  the  program  within 
their  own  Jurisdictions,  and  at  the  .same  time 
keeps  administrative  burdens  to  a  minimum. 

The  House-passed  bill,  which  was  strongly 
supported  by  the  Administration,  has  been 
considerably  modified  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
The  Senate  bill  contains  objectionable  pro- 
visions which,  among  other  things,  could 
seriously  delay  program  implementation  and 
place  unnecessary  bureaucratic  burdens  on 
tbe  States.  TRA  strongly  recommends  that 
such  provisions  be  removed  before  final  pas- 
sage of  the  legislation.  Our  major  objections 
of  the  Senate  bill  foUow : 

Dual  Concurrence  on  Regulations. — Section 
106(a)(1)  of  the  Senate  bill  requires  that 
the  Administrator  of  FEA  obtain  the  con- 
currence of  the  Director  of  the  Community 
Serricee  Administration  (CSA)  on  weatheri- 
zation program  regulations.  FSA  has  l>een 
working  closely  with  an  interagency  task 
force  that  includes  CSA.  and  has  received 
helpful  advice  from  many  of  the  partiotpants. 
We  Intend  to  continue  this  process,  but  ob- 
ject strongly  to  a  requirement  for  concur- 
rence of  another  agency  in  regulations  re- 
garding the  weatlierizatlon  program.  Such  a 
requirement  is  administratively  burdensome, 
diffuses  responsibility,  spawns  bureaucratic 
entanglement,  and  generates  delays  in  pro- 
riding  assistance  to  the  needy. 

EHuil  Oversight. — Section  108  of  the  Senate 
bill  gives  both  the  TEK  Administrator  and 
the  CSA  Director  the  authority  to  monitor, 
evaluate  and  provide  technical  aaslatance. 
Reference  to  the  "IMrector"  should  be  struck 
>lnce  only  one  Federal  agency  should  be 
Accountable  and  the  States  should  be  respon- 
.sible  to  only  one  Federal  agency.  For  the 
lame  reasons,  reference  to  the  "Director" 
should  also  be  removed  from  Sections  100(0) 
and  113  which  provide,  respectively ,  for  audit 
authority  and  for  an  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  and  tbe  President. 
Transfer  at  Funds. — Beotton  105(d>  of  the 


Act  permits  the  Administrator  of  FKA  to 
transfer  funds  to  the  Director  of  CSA  for 
programs  under  Section  222(a)  (12)  of  tbe 
Community  Services  Act  of  1974.  The  Admin- 
istration believes  that  this  program  Is  de- 
signed to  foeter  State  action  and  enable  States 
to  integrate  the  progremi  within  their  Ixirders 
to  t>est  meet  their  own  local  needs.  This  is 
best  accomplished  by  the  development  and 
funding  of  State  plans,  not  by  Federal  inter- 
agency fragmentation. 

CAA  Funding  Mandate. —Section  107(b)  re- 
quires FEA  to  guarantee  that  on  a  national 
basis  the  Governors  will  allocate  fifty  per- 
cent of  program  funds  to  CAA's.  While  CAA's 
doing  eirectlve  conservation  work  sliould,  of 
course,  be  eligible  for  funds  through  the 
States.  Inclusion  of  this  mandatory  restric- 
tive clause  in  the  legislation  will  not  only 
limit  State  nexibtlity.  but  will  require  the 
institution  of  an  administrative  procedure 
whereby  FEA  would  have  to  delay  funding 
any  State  application  untU  all  applications 
are  received,  in  order  to  guarantee  that  the 
requirement  of  the  provision  is  met.  FEA 
would  prefer  to  fund  meritorious  State  appli- 
cations as  received. 

Role  of  Local  Community  Action  Agen- 
cies.— Section  106(c)  requires  FKA  to  by- 
pass a  State  and  contract  with  CAA's  upon 
application  if  the  State  has  not  properly  ap- 
plied within  150  days  after  enactment  of  the 
legislation.  As  originally  conceived,  the  leg- 
islation was  designed  to  encourage  State 
leadership  in  this  field.  It  is  anticipated  that 
States  will  be  able  to  supplement  Federal 
funds  and  continue  the  program  with  State 
funds  after  Federal  developmental  funds  are 
awarded.  By  Inserting  this  provision,  the 
Senate  bill  punishes  States  who  may,  tat 
some  legitimate  reason,  not  be  able  to  submit 
an  application  within  150  days.  If  this  did 
happen  and  the  CAA's  were  awarded  a  State's 
lunds,  serious  geographical  inequities  would 
result  because  CAA's  do  not  cover  all  of  the 
Nation's  poor  population. 

Moreover,  the  provision  is  defective  in  that 
the  time  limit  would  start  running  upon 
enactment  of  the  legislation  rather  than  on 
the  date  that  the  regulations  are  promtil- 
gated.  Tills  severe  restraint  would  inhibit 
the  States  from  accepting  the  responsibility 
of  carefully  planning  an  effective  weatheri- 
zation program. 

Application  Procedures. — Sections  106  and 
107,  in  general,  place  unnecessary  bureau- 
cratic burdens  on  the  States,  restrict  the  ad- 
ministrative discretion  of  the  Governors  and 
will  require  submission  of  very  lengthy  ap- 
plications that  will  be  of  little  help  in  pro- 
moting program  success.  FKA  t>elieves  In 
giving  the  Oovernors  reasonable  administra- 
tive latitude  in  the  planning  and  Implemen- 
tation of  the  program,  emphasizing  output 
requirements  rather  than  mere  promises  on 
how  the  program  will  t>e  run.  The  Hotise  lan- 
guage should  be  retained. 

SUndards.— Ssctton  105(b)  (2)  (A)  of  the 
Senate  bill  requires  that  FEA  "prescribe 
standards  of  insulation  materials,  energy 
conservation  techniques,  and  the  combina- 
tions thereof,"  subject  to  approval  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards.  Tbe  weather- 
ization program  should  not  be  burdened  with 
national  standards  Issued  in  Washington. 
States  are  t>etter  equipped  to  adjust  tbe 
program  to  their  varying  needs  and  condi- 
tions. To  achieve  agreement  on  national 
standards  could  potentially  delay  program 
Implementation.  Furthermore,  while  FEA 
has  contracted  with  NBS  for  retrofit  studies. 
It  U  only  one  of  many  contractors  used  by 
the  agency  in  this  field.  We  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  single  set  of  standards  for  weather- 
ization that  should  be  promulgated  for  tbe 
Nation  as  a  whole.  Aooordlngly,  the  require- 
ment for  development  of  Federal  Insulation 
standards  with  NBS  approval  should  be  de- 
leted. 

Deflnltton  of  Low-lnoome. — Section  104(7) 


of  the  Senate  bill  contains  a  de&nition  of 
"low-Income"  that  would  open  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  in  many  areas  to  persons  with 
Incomes  above  the  national  average  and 
would  thus  dUute  the  targeting  of  funds 
away  from  the  tmly  needy.  At  the  same  time, 
families  with  incomes  below  the  poverty 
level  in  very  poor  areas  of  the  Nation  could 
be  excluded  from  receiving  assistance  under 
the  Senate  definition.  We  do  not  believe  that 
the  objectives  of  the  weatherization  pro- 
gram are  well  served  by  the  perverse  out- 
come of  inclusion  of  this  definition  applied 
on  an  area  basis. 

In  contrast,  the  House  definition,  by  using 
established  Government  property  level  sta- 
tistics, would  not  create  these  inequities. 

Transfer  of  Funds  for  Native  Americana 
to  Other  Federal  Departments  or  Agencies. — 
Section  106(a)(2)  authorizes  the  FEA  Ad- 
ministrator to  transfer  funds  to  other  Fed- 
eral departments  or  agencies  to  serve  native 
Americans.  This  provision  Is  objectionable 
because  it  treats  native  Americans  as  a  dis- 
tinct group  apart  from  other  citizens.  It 
assumes  that  the  Administrator  and  the 
States  will  not  assure  that  native  Americans 
are  treated  like  other  citizens  and  receive 
their  fair  share  through  the  regular  pro- 
cedures under  the  weatherization  program. 

If  special  provision  is  made  for  native 
American  communities  we  believe  it  would 
be  preferable  to  adopt  the  approach  and  defi- 
nitions in  section  104  of  the  Older  Americans 
Amendments  of  1976  that  would  allow  tbe 
Administrator  to  grant  funds  for  weather- 
ization directly  to  an  Indian  tribal  organiza- 
tion if  be  determines  that  members  of  tbe 
tribe  are  not  receiving  lienefits  equivalent 
to  those  provided  other  persons  in  the  State 
and  that  the  members  of  the  tribe  would 
be  better  served  by  direct  grants. 

Mandatory  Public  Hearings. — Section  107 
(c)  mandates  funding  of  CAA's  In  a  Stats 
iinlesa  sufllcient  reasons  for  non-funding 
are  shown  through  public  hearings  by  the 
Governor.  Such  a  provision  adds  nothing 
positive  to  accomplishing  the  purposes  of 
the  Act  but  would  create  unnecessary  delays 
and  conflicts  In  program  administration.  In 
addition,  this  provision  Is  contrary  to  our 
position  of  granting  flexibility  for  each  State 
to  determine  how  beet  to  deliver  weatherisa- 
tlon  services.  States  should  not  be  dissuaded 
from  selecting  the  best  delivery  systems  for 
weatherization  assistance  l)ecause  of  a  re- 
quirement for  a  presumptive  service  de- 
liverer. 

Use  of  the  Terms  "Supplementary"  and 
"Supplant". — ^Tha  Idea  appears  several  places 
in  the  biU  that  the  new  weatherization  pro- 
gram would  be  supplementary  to  other  pro- 
g^rams.  The  proposed  FEA  weatherization 
program  is  not  a  supplement  to  any  other 
legislation  but  is  a  major  independent  inltis- 
tlve  to  assist  low-income  people  to  save 
energy  by  weatberizing  their  homes.  TTie 
wording  ot  these  sections  should  t>e  con- 
formed to  reflect  the  true  characteristics  of 
the  new  program. 

Materials. — Section  104(6)  contains  too 
broad  a  definition  of  materials,  in  our  view, 
by  including  mechanical  equipment.  FEA 
prefers  the  House  language  under  which 
items  such  as  furnace  filters  could  be  pur- 
chased but  items  such  as  portable  heaters 
could  not.  WKK  also  prefers  the  House  lan- 
guage to  that  contained  in  Section  107(a) 
of  the  Senate  bill,  which  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  FEA  and  the  States  to  siptnA  leas 
than  ninety  percent  of  the  funds  on  mate- 
rials: FEA  beHeves  that  sufficient  volunteer, 
trainee  and  occupant  labor  can  be  mobilized 
to  assure  that  the  largest  number  of  homes 
are  winterized  without  the  luineceasary  es- 
peudlture  of  funds  on  non-material  costs. 

OeOmtloiw.— In  Section  104  FKA  U  oon- 
cemsd  Uiat  the  Senate  has  placed  less  em- 
phaaU  on  tb*  aMMit  needy  elderly  as  a  prior- 
ity popnlatton  by  ImMMlenlng  the  deflnltton 
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from  persons  66  years  or  older  to  M  |««n 
or  older.  Uanavvt.  the  term  '%taM"  has  been 
broadened  to  Include  the  Vligln  islands  vaA 
Puerto  Rico,  nelttier  of  which  bate  stgnUl- 
cant  needs  for  this  program  in  light  of  the 
temperature  climates  of  those  poMesslosis. 

We  urge  the  Senate's  consideration  of  these 
matters. 

The  Ofilce  Of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  is  ns  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  tbU  letter  frotn  the  standpoint 
of  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  Q.  Zarb, 

AAminUtrator. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINOS 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  AflTairs,  I  wish 
to  advise  my  colleagues  and  the  public 
that  the  following  hearings  and  business 
meetings  have  been  scheduled  before  the 
committee  for  the  next  2  weeks: 

MARCH    2 

Parks  and,  Recreation  Subcommittee — 10 
ajn.,  room  8110,  hearing:  8.  72.  S.  1092.  to 
designate  land  In  the  Pinnacles  National 
Monument  as  wilderness;  8.  1093.  8.  2472,  to 
designate  cnrtaln  lands  in  tbe  Point  Reyes 
National  Seashore  as  wilderness;  8.  97,  S. 
1099,  to  designate  certain  lands  In  Yosemite 
National  Park  as  wilderness. 

MARCH     9 

Energy  Research  and  Water  Resources  Sub- 
committee—10  am.,  room  1318,  DSOB,  hear- 
ing: Continuation  of  hearings  re  ERDA  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1977. 

MARCH    s 

Full  Committee  and  National  Fuels  and 
Energy  PoHcy  Study— 10  ajn.,  room  3110. 
bearing :  S.  1864,  Energy  Information  Act. 

MARCH    4     AND    S 

Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee— 0:90  a.m.  on 
March  4  and  10  a.m.  on  March  6,  room  3110, 
hearing:  8.  2010,  repeal  of  Public  Law  280 
which  allows  the  Federal  Government  and 
Indian  tribes  to  ressume  Jurisdiction  of  civil 
and  criminal  matters  in  Indian  country. 

MARCH    8    AND  9 

Full  Committee  and  National  Fuels  and 
Energy  Policy  Study — 10  ajn.,  room  3110, 
bearing :  8.  1864,  Energy  Information  Act. 

MARCH    10 

Parka  and  Recreation  Subcommittee — 10 
a.m.,  room  3110,  hearing:  Oversight  hearing 
on  park  concessions. 

MARCH    11 

environment  and  Land  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee— 10  a.m.,  room  3110,  bearing:  Omnlbiis 
wildlife  refuge  wilderness  bills. 

MARCH   la 

Full  Committee  and  National  Fuels  and 
Energy  Policy  Study — 10  ajn.,  room  3110, 
bearing:  S.  18G4.  Energy  Information  Act. 

MARCH     IS 

Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee — 9:80  ajn., 
room  3110,  hearing:  S.  2634,  Community  Col- 
lege authorization. 


public  witnesses  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  f(dIows: 

BXAXXMXNT  BT  SENATOR  McOkE 

I  Wish  to  advise  aU  who  are  Interested  that 
the  Agriculture  and  Balated  Agencies  Sub- 
committee of  the  ./^proprlatlons  Committee 
has  scheduled  final  heMlngs  for  March  28, 
24.  and  28.  By  that  time  the  Subcommittee 
will  have  concluded  Its  hearings  on  Depart- 
mental witnesses  and  these  days  have  been 
set  aside  for  public  and  Congressional  wit- 

M  any  Senators  wish  to  testify  they  shovild 
contact  Dudley  Miles,  the  staff  meml>er  on 
224-7272,  and  I  am  certain  that  we  can  ac- 
commodate all  Members  who  wish  to  testify 
during  that  3-day  period. 

In  view  of  the  time  constraints  facing  the 
Appropriations  Committee  this  year  I  hope 
that  we  can  have  the  cooperation  of  all  of 
my  Colleagues.  We  hope  to  close  the  hear- 
ing record  and  send  It  to  final  printing 
shortly  after  tbe  March  25  hearing  and  I 
hope  we  can  have  all  statements  and  com- 
ments by  that  time. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee).  chairman  Of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  for  the  Deimrt- 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Related  Agen- 
cies. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
statement  in  reference  to  the  subcom- 
mittee's schedule  for  congressional  and 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


A  STRONG  UNITED  STATES  ESSEN- 
TIAL TO  PEACE  AND  STABILITY 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Ford  yesterday  announced  that  de- 
tente no  longer  descrilies  United  Stages- 
Soviet  relations  and  that  the  United 
States  would  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union 
from  a  position  of  strength.  I  applaud 
the  President's  recognition  of  the  reali- 
ties of  United  States-Soviet  relations. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  his  new 
approach. 

As  the  President  indicated,  the  only 
way  to  build  an  effective  and  lasting 
peace  is  through  the  maintenance  of  a 
strong  defoise  and  a  realistic,  hard- 
nosed  bargaining  position.  I  sm>port  the 
continued  pursuit  of  better  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  but,  as  I  have  fre- 
quently insisted,  that  relationship  must 
be  a  more  balanced  one  with  mutual  ben- 
efits to  both  parties  and  a  clearer  un- 
derstanding of  the  goals  and  methods  of 
implementing  that  policy. 

Few  would  argue  with  the  need  to  les- 
sen tensions  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Cold  War 
dragged  on  for  far  too  long.  Indeed  feuds 
and  tensions  among  nations  serve  the 
interests  neither  of  peace  nor  economic 
stability. 

At  the  same  time  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portcuit  to  analyze  the  Soviet  position 
on  detente.  Contrary  to  the  belief  in  this 
country  that  detente  would  lead  to  an 
era  of  peace  and  relaxing  of  tensions  be- 
tween our  two  countries,  the  Soviets  have 
quite  a  different  view.  They  have  fre- 
quently emphasized  that  for  them  de- 
tente is  cwifrontation  by  other  means. 
They  have  called  for  the  intensification 
of  ideological  warfare  and  have  stated 
that  detente  is  itself  a  reflection  of  their 
gix>wing  military  prowess.  In  addition, 
recently  Secretary  General  Leonid 
Brezhnev  endorsed  detente  only  to  the 
extmit  tliat  it  advances  communism.  In 
view  of  these  statements  the  United 
States  can  draw  little  comfort  for  the 


future  of  peaceful  equilibrium  in  United 
States-Soviet  relations. 

It  bdiooves  us  aU.  Mr.  President,  to  be 
more  aware  of  tbe  revotaitionary  theme 
which  has  dominated  Soviet  foreign  pol- 
icy for  several  decades  and  which  con- 
tinues to  d(Hninate  it  We  should  certain- 
ly be  more  realistic  about  Soviet  tactics 
and  f  oreifi^  policy  goals. 

I  support  the  continued  pursuit  of  bet- 
ter relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  but, 
as  I  have  frequently  insisted,  that  rela- 
tionship must  be  a  more  balanced  one 
with  mutual  boiefits  to  both  parties  and 
an  agreed  interpretation  of  detente.  In- 
deed, the  balance  sheet  <hi  detente  is  at 
best  a  murky  one.  We  have  only  to  re- 
member the  startling  transfer  of  tech- 
nology to  the  Soviet  Union  highlighted 
by  recent  revelations  that  the  United 
States  may  have  provided  the  Soviets  the 
means  to  develop  MIRV  capability  or  at 
the  vei'y  least  substantially  speeded  up 
their  MIRV  development:  the  bellicose 
Soviet  role  in  the  Bfiddle  East  and  its 
support  for  the  1973  Arab  oU  onbargo; 
the  SALT  I  agreement  which  gave  the 
Soviets  a  strategic  edge;  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  Soviet  military  capability; 
and  Soviet  support  for  the  Cuban  in- 
volvement in  Africa. 

A  stnmg  United  States  is  essential  to 
international  peace  and  stability.  The 
best  means  of  achieving  that  peace  and 
stabililsr  is  through  a  poeitkm  of  strengtli. 
It  Is  imperative  that  we  resSace  the  il- 
lusions of  detente  with  the  reality  of  a 
strong  U.S.  defense  posture  tempered 
with  a  readiness  to  negotiate  effective 
realistic  agreements  to  achieve  real 
peace. 

MIHAJLO  MIHAJLOV,  IMPRISONED 
YUGOSLAV  WRITER 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  the  <^- 
Ed  page  of  the  New  Y<h*  Times  of 
March  1,  1976,  Thomas  Fleming,  an 
American  historian  and  noveUst,  de- 
scribes the  tragic  pllfl^  of  the  Yugoslav 
author  Mihajlo  Mlhajlov,  Di^o  is  near 
death  in  a  Yugoslav  prison.  We,  in  this 
country,  are  often  told  that  the  Yugoslav 
brand  of  communism  is  different  from 
the  forms  practiced  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  elsewhere  in  Eastern  Europe — ^that 
Yugoslav  communism  is,  in  effect,  com- 
munism with  a  heart. 

Judging  from  the  Yugoslav  Govern- 
ment's treatment  of  Mr.  Mlhajlov,  how- 
ever, it  appears  that  the  only  difference 
between  the  Yugoslav  and  other  Com- 
munist parties  is  that  the  Yugoslav  party 
is  not  subservient  to  a  foreign  govern- 
ment. As  regards  human  rights,  it  seems 
that  "communism  is  communism  is  com- 
munism." Mr.  Mihajlov  has  committed  a 
sin  which  is  considered  just  as  unpar- 
donable by  Tito  as  it  would  be  by  the 
hardest  of  the  Soviet  hardliners — he 
criticized  his  country's  one-party  system 
and  controlled  press. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Mihajlov  was  sentenced 
to  7  years'  hard  labor  for  disseminating 
"hostile  propaganda"  about  Yugoslavia 
and  was  placed  in  solitaiy  confinement 
in  a  virtually  unheated  prison  cell  and 
denied  books  and  writing  materials.  In 
desperation,  he  began  a  hunger  strike  in 
December  and  is  near  death  today. 

Tito  has  refused  to  grant  Mr.  Mihajlov 
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permission  to  emigrate.  Even  the  sup- 
posedly more  repreastre  Soviet  Union, 
faced  with  a  similar  dilemma  in  dealing 
with  Solzfaenitsyn,  allowed  that  writer 
to  leave  the  country.  It  is  ironic  in  this 
regard  that  Tito  has  taken  a  line  remi- 
niscent of  his  arch-foe  Josef  Stalin. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Fleming  that  with 
every  day  that  Mr.  Mlhajlov  spends  in 
jail,  Americsm  friendship  and  admira- 
tion for  Yugoslavia  is  declining.  In  re- 
fusing to  allow  Mr.  Mlhajlov  to  emigrate. 
Yugoslavia  is  Jeopardizing  the  substan- 
tial good  will  which  it  has  enjoyed  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  New  York  Times  article 
cited  above  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  1, 1976) 

As  M1RAJ1.OV  NzABS  Death 

(By  Thomas  Fleming) 

For  over  »  decade  the  writer  Mlhajlo  Mlha- 
jlov baa  been  struggling  to  make  the  freedom 
of  expression  promised  by  Yugoslavia's  Con- 
stitution a  reality.  This  has  led  him  to  criti- 
cize his  country's  one-party  system  and  con- 
trolled press.  Unable  to  publish  his  articles 
at  home  he  sent  them  abroad,  where  they  ap- 
peared In  a  nucober  of  European  and  Ameri- 
can publications,  among  them  The  New  York 
Times.  In  197S,  Mr.  Mlhajlov  was  sentenced 
to  seven  years'  bard  labor  for  disseminating 
"hostile  propaganda"  against  Yugoslavia.  He 
was  placed  In  solitary  confinement  In  a  vir- 
tually unheated  prison  cell  and  denied  books 
and  writing  materials.  Visits  from  his  wife 
and  lawyer  have  been  limited  to  the  vanish- 
ing point.  In  desperation,  be  began  a  himger 
strike  in  December.  Today  he  Is  near  death. 

The  American  Center  of  P.E.N,  as  part  of 
its  commitment  to  free  expression  every- 
where has  tried  to  persuade  the  Yugoslav 
Government  to  permit  Mr.  Mlhajlov  to  emi- 
grate to  this  country,  where  a  teaching  post 
has  been  offered  him.  Marshal  Tito  has  stoni- 
ly refused,  ignoring  pleas  from  over  40  dis- 
tinguished United  States  writers.  Worse,  the 
Yugoslavs  have  lied  about  the  conditions  of 
Mr.  Mlhajlov's  Imprisonment  and  the  reason 
for  his  sentence. 

Toma  Oranfll,  the  Ambassador  of  Yugo- 
slavia, tnformed  P.E.N,  by  letter  on  Oct.  7, 
1976,  that  the  report  of  Mr.  Mlhajlov's  being 
in  solitary  confinement  was  "inaccurate  and 
without  foiundation."  The  rest  of  his  letter  is 
worth  reading  in  part: 

"M.  Mlhajlov.  by  his  activities  through 
contacts  with  the  *mlgr6  quarters  abroad, 
hostile  to  the  Yugoslav  Constitutional  order, 
has  committed  a  criminal  act  punishable  un- 
der the  Yugoslav  Law.  .  .  .  The  current  cam- 
pagln  pursued  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Center  of  P.EJT.  cannot  be  considered  other- 
wise but  as  an  attempt  of  political  pressure 
on  the  Socialist  Federal  Republic  of  Yugo- 
slavia. . . .  Yugoslavia  has  never  succiunbed  to 
such  and  similar  pressures  wherever  they 
come  from.  Accordingly.  Yugoslavia  will  not 
succumb  to  the  ctirrent  pressures,  either. 
Finally,  I  wonder  whose  Interests  and  objec- 
tives this  organized  and  concerted  campaign 
against  socialist  Yugoslavia  should  pro- 
mote?" 

In  response  to  this  question  P.E.N,  replied; 
"Whose  Interest  Is  served  by  keeping  Mr. 
Mlhajlov  In  Jail?  Certainly  not  Yugoslavia's 
interests.  Every  day  that  he  remains  In  Jail, 
Americans,  who  have  long  been  friends  of 
Yugoslavia,  feel  that  friendship  cooling,  their 
admiration  declining." 

His  reply  was  more  of  the  same  rhetoric 
and  an  attempt  to  link  Mr.  \UhaJlov  with 


tsnortst  aots  by  TogcMtov  tailgrta.  Abandon- 
ing diplomatic  nicetlaB.  P.KJf.  told  tbe  Am- 
baaaador  that  this  was  nBunk.  pure  and 
simple."  MaanwliUe,  a  writer  was  dying. 

Thomat  FUming,  hi$torian  and  novelist, 
ia  a  past  president  of  the  Ameriaxn  Center 
of  PMM. 


GEOTHERMAL  HEAT  COST  SAVINGS 

Mr.  PACKWCX)D.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  addressed  the  need  to  emphasize 
geothermal  energy  as  a  viable  energy 
source  often  before  the  Senate.  Whether 
we  are  considering  major  energy  legis- 
lation, research,  and  development  ain>ro- 
priations,  or  working  on  individual  grants 
to  individuals  and  organizations  work- 
ing on  geothermal  energy,  I  have  sup- 
ported these  efforts. 

Recently,  it  was  reported  that  the 
Klamath  County  Museum  had  reduced 
its  normal  $1,000  natural  gas  heating  bill 
to  $4.19  during  the  month  of  January 
1976.  because  the  museum  has  adapted 
geothermal  heat  in  its  main  heating 
system. 

This  is  certainly  a  fine  example  of  in- 
novation and  use  of  available  natural 
resources.  Moreover,  it  shows  the  cost 
savings  of  using  geothermal  heat  in  those 
areas  where  it  is  readily  available.  I  com- 
mend the  county  and  city  officials,  and 
those  involved  in  this  effort.  I  take  my 
hat  off  to  them  because  they  have  writ- 
ten another  page  in  the  development  of  a 
viable  geothermal  heat  foundation  for 
Klamath  Falls,  for  Oregon,  and  for  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Hersdd  and  News,  Klamath  Falls,  on 
February  5,  1976.  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

{From  the  Klamath  Falls  (Oreg.)  Herald  and 

News,  Feb.  6,  1976] 

Oeothkkmal  Heat  Reduces  County 

Qaa  Bnx 

(By  Cbris  Beeson) 

A  normal  $1,000  bill  of  natural  gas  dur- 
ing January  was  reduced  to  $4.19  last  month 
because  geothermal  energy  Is  now  being  used 
to  heat  the  Klamath  County  Museum,  Harry 
Drew,  museum  curator,  told  county  com- 
missioners Wednesday. 

"January  was  tbe  first  month  that  we 
have  used  geothermal  energy  to  beat  the 
museum,"  Drew  reported  during  the  regu- 
lar monthly  public  hearing  of  commissioners. 
"Our  previous  bills  for  natural  gas  during 
January  have  been  around  $1,000.  Our  bill  for 
January  of  this  year  was  $4.19.  The  added 
electricity  needed  to  operate  with  geother- 
mal heat  has  Increased  our  power  bill  by 
about  %b.  So  our  average  winter  heating 
bill  is  about  $10  a  mouth." 


AIRBAG  PASSIVE  RESTRAINT 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  within  the 
next  few  weeks,  the  National  Highway 
TrafQc  Safety  Administration  will  be 
proposing  revised  requirements  for  oc- 
cupant restraint  devices  for  motor  ve- 
hicles. While  the  merits  of  various  occu- 
pant restraint  systems  have  been  the 
subject  of  intense  public  del>ate  since  the 


late  1960's,  the  Ude  of  support  is  shifting 
toward  the  adoption  of  passive  restraint 
systems. 

Most  recently,  the  Natltmal  Associa- 
tion of  Insiu-ance  Commissioners  have 
issued  a  resolution  which  supports  the 
airbag  passive  restraint  system.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  and  resolution  of  the  association 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordeied  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Association  or 

INSVEANCE  COMMISdIONEKS, 

Carson  City,  Nev.,  January  30.  1976. 
Hon.  WiuoAM  T.  Coleman, 
Secretary  of  Transportation, 
Waaliington,  D.C. 
Dr.  James  S.  OsEcoaY. 

Administrator.  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration,  Washington.  D.C. 
Obn-tlemen  :  As  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  President  of  the  National 
Association  of  Insurance  Commissioners,  we 
take  this  opportunity  to  forward  to  your  at- 
tention the  attached  resolution  which  has 
been  adopted  by  the  National  Association  of 
Insurance  Commissioners. 

With  the  critical  condition  facing  the  In- 
dustry In  regard  to  Increased  rates  as  a  result 
of  injuries  and  property  damage,  the  insur- 
ance commissioners  of  this  country  feel  that 
they  have  a  responsibility  to  the  citizens  of 
this  country  to  urge  that  all  safety  factors 
be  considered  In  an  attempt  not  only  to 
stabilize  the  Insurance  rates  that  are  neces- 
sary to  compensate  Injiu-ed  parties,  but  more 
Importantly  for  tbe  protection  of  those  per- 
sons who  may  be  Injured  victims  of  auto- 
mobile accidents. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Lestek   L.  Rawls, 
Chairman.  Executive  Committee,  NAIC. 
Insurance     Commissioner,     State    of 
Oregon. 

Dick  L.  Rottman, 
President,    NAIC,    Insurance    Commis- 
sioner, State  of  Nevada. 

Resolution 

Whereas,  thousands  of  motor  vehicle  oc- 
cupants are  killed  each  year  and  nearly 
two  million  are  seriously  injiured  causing 
an  Intolerable  level  of  human  pain,  suffer- 
ing, anguish,  and  bereavement,  and  billions 
of  economic  loss; 

Whereas,  this  tragic  toll  of  death  and  In- 
Jury  will  substantially  Increase  in  the  next 
ten  years  as  a  result  of  tbe  Increased  use 
of  compact  and  subcompact  automobiles  In 
order  to  meet  our  nation's  fuel  conservation 
goaLs; 

Whereas,  the  national  tragedy  of  death 
and  injury  on  our  highways  and  anticipated 
Increase  from  the  g^wlng  use  of  such  com- 
pact and  subcompact  automobiles  will  In- 
crease the  costs  of  automobile  Insurance 
for  the  American  automobile  and  will  place 
a  heavier  burden  on  the  health  care  re- 
sources of  our  nation; 

Whereas,  air  bag  passive  restraint  systems 
promise  to  sulsstantlally  Increase  the  pro- 
tection against  such  highway  deaths  and 
Injuries; 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion has  earlier  proposed  passive  restalnts 
(air  bags)  as  standard  equipment  for  1973 
model  year,  postponed  to  1974  model  year, 
postponed  to  1976  model  year,  and  again  ef- 
fectively postponed  to  1978  model  year,  with 
no  final  standard  yet  Issued; 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Insurance  Commis- 
sioners vuge  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion to:  (1)  promulgate  without  further  de- 
lay Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Standard  208,  re- 
quiring air  bag  passive  restraint  systems  to 
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be  Initft"^*  on  all  new  automobUea  aold  in 
this  oountry  at  tt^e  earUast  praottoaM*  date; 
or  (2)  satisfactorfiy  explain  to  tiM  Amoilcaa 
public  why  such  regulstloa  Is  not  adopted. 


SIHANOUK'S  FORMER  CHIEF  AIDE 
EXPLAINS  NONRETDRN  TO  CAM- 
BODIA 

Mr.  FONO.  BIr.  President,  on  Novem- 
ber 14,  1975, 1  made  a  statement  In  this 
Chambo*  oonoemlnc  the  deidorable  con- 
ditions In  Cambodia.  At  that  time.  I  ad- 
vised my  ooneagues  that  Marahal  Lon 
Noi  Presideat  of  the  Eluner  RepnbUc  be- 
fore Its  coUapBe  under  the  Communist 
onslaught,  had  written  me  about  his  ap- 
peal to  the  united  Nations  to  ccmdemn 
the  massacres  br  the  new  Khmer  Rouge 
regime  in  Cambodia.  Both  Marshal  Lon 
Nol'8  letter  to  me  and  his  letter  to  the 
United  Nations  were  printed  In  the  Con- 
grxssiohal  Record  then. 

MftrahAi  Lon  Nol,  who  now  resides  in 
Hawaii,  wrote  me  again  recently,  ex- 
pressing his  appreciation  of  the  efforts 
of  the  senior  Qoiator  from  Eteiwaii  to 
keep  the  Congi^  Informed  about  the 
sltuatiim  In  Cambodia.  This  time.  Mar- 
shal Lon  Nol  has  also  provided  m,e  with 
a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  Le  Figaro,  a 
French  newspaper,  by  Mr.  Buor  Noll, 
former  chief  aide-d«-camp  to  Prince 
Norodom  Sihanouk,  the  titular  chief  of 
state  of  Cambodia. 

In  way  of  background,  soon  after  the 
faU  of  Cambodia  last  year,  there  was 
great  confusion  concerning  the  fate  of 
many  of  Cambodia's  former  political  and 
military  leaders,  Initially  there  were  re- 
ports that  former  Premier  Long  Boret 
and  General  Lon  Non,  prevlou^  inte- 
rior minister  and  broth  ^r  of  Marshal  Lon 
Nol.  were  kiUed  by  eiuraged  mobs.  Before 
long,  bits  of  information  began  to  trickle 
through  to  the  outside  world  and  were 
later  confirmed  by  Prince  Sihanouk's  as- 
sociates and  staff  that  ther^  were  in  fact 
ddiberate  executions  gotaig  on  In  Cam- 
bodia. Both  Premier  Long  Boret  and 
Oeneral  Lon  Non  were  Tictims  of  such 
"out  of  haxMl"  executions,  we  subsequent- 
ly learned. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  you  will  recall  that 
about  50  members  of  the  staff  that  served 
under  Prince  Sihanouk  during  his  exile 
in  P^lng  becaibe  concerned  that  their 
future  and  ultimate  fate  In  Cambodia, 
should  they  choose  to  return  there  with 
their  leader,  might  become  untenable. 
On  October  17  last  year.  Prince  Siha- 
nouk's former  press  secretary  Nouth 
Cheoun  told  the  Far  Blast  Economic  Re- 
view in  an  interview  In  Hong  Kong  that 
the  Khmer  Rouge  had  douUe-crossed 
Sihanouk.  Those  former  aides  of  Prince 
Sihanouk,  protesting  the  actions  of  the 
new  Cambodia  regime  to  stoHlHrees  basic 
freedoms,  decided  to  sedc  political 
asylum  in  Eurcqie. 

News  from  Cambodia  Is  still  sketchy. 
According  to  a  radio  report  from  Pnom 
Penh  on  January  6  thlryear.  Prinee  Si- 
hanouk presided  at  a  Cabinet  meeting  in 
Cambodia  on  Januar7  S.  He  had  again 
returned  to  his  homdaad  In  tbe  last 
days  of  197S— «Her  having  left  there  for 
extended  travds  abroad  Just  3  weeks  fol- 
lowing his  earlier  end  of  exUe  In  China 
and  retam  to  Cambodia  on  Septem- 
ber •,  1976. 


My  colleagues  will  recall  that  Prince 
Sihanouk  addressed  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  on  October  6  and  then 
returned  to  Pdcing  on  October  12  last 
year.  According  to  an  Agence  ntmee- 
Press  report  out  of  Pyongyang.  North 
Korea,  in  August  1975.  Prince  Sihanouk 
was  said  to  be  wary  of  going  back  to 
Cambodia  the  first  time  because  the  new 
regime  there  did  not  wdcome  the  return 
of  Sihanouk's  entourage  with  him.  Tbvui 
it  Is  unclear  as  to  the  real  role  and  power 
that  Prince  Sihanouk  will  have  in  his 
country  In  ttie  future. 

I  certainly  hope  that  normalcy  and 
freedom  win  someday  return  to  Cam- 
bodia. The  situation  there  is  still  in  a 
state  of  flux.  Turmoil  seems  to  persist. 
Mr.  David  Andelman  of  the  New  Yoric 
Times  r^iwrted  from  Thailand  on  Janu- 
ary 19  this  year  that,  according  to  ref- 
ugees pouring  across  the  border  to 
Aranyaprathet  in  Thailand,  resldrate  of 
Pnom  Penh  and  other  towns  were  being 
forced  hy  the  "hundreds  of  thousands" 
to  relocate  to  the  less  populated  regions 
of  northwestern  Cambodia.  Meanwhile, 
the  Khmer  Rouge  has  reportedly  estab- 
lished a  "People's  Representotlve  Assem- 
bly" under  a  new  constitution.  I  read 
that  nationwide  elections  are  to  be  held 
March  SO — this  month.  It  is  difBcult  to 
foretell  how  the  future  government  of 
Cambodia  will  shape  up.  However,  I  am 
concerned  about  the  millions  of  people  in 
Cambodia  who  have  been  suffering  so 
much  under  the  new  regime. 

In  the  months  ahead,  more  news  may 
yet  come  out  of  Cambodia.  Sbice  the 
press  there  is  tightly  controlled,  any  news 
from  Cambodia  will  imdoubtedly  r^ire- 
sent  an  outpouring  of  propaganda. 

As  a  p(^t  of  illustration,  Just  last  Fri- 
day, February  27,  Radio  Pnom  Penh 
fabricated  an  outrageous  story,  accusing 
the  tTnlted  Stotes  for  the  bombing  of 
Siem  Reap,  a  provincial  capital  ISO  miles 
northwest  of  Pnom  Penh,  by  Jets  de- 
scribed as  'T-3  Jets."  According  to  press 
dispatches  out  of  Tludland.  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  Cambodian  broadcast  was 
referring  to  F~lll  bombers,  some  of 
which  used  to  be  based  in  Thailand  dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  conflict  Radio  Pnom 
Penh  further  asserted  that  the  warplanes 
made  two  bombing  raids,  allegedly  killing 
15  people  and  wounding  40. 

Tlie  UJS.  Embassy  and  military  au- 
thorities In  Tliailand  said  the  "r^Dort  Is 
ridiculous  and  without  truth."  according 
to  a  news  dispatch  by  Uhlted  Press  Biter- 
national.  A  Pentagon  spokesman  too 
denied  the  charge  and  said:  "Tlie  report 
is  totally  false,  it  is  a  damn  lie." 

It  was  further  r^wrted  that  foreign 
diplomatic  sources  In  Tliailand  woe  puz- 
zled by  the  Cambodian  aUegation  because 
Utalted  States  F-lll  ahtsraft  had  abeady 
been  withdrawn  from  Thailand  last  Jtme. 
In  fact  the  last  U.S.  warplanes  left  Thai- 
land In  December  1975.  So  much  for 
background  and  recent  developments  in 
Cambodia. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  it  will 
be  constructive  for  the  Congress  and 
everyone  to  have  an  awareness  of  the 
feelings,  aspirations,  and  fears  harbored 
by  those  who  were  closest  to  Prince  Si- 
hanouk during  his  exile  in  China.  Th^ 
have  expressed  their  disapproval  of  the 
Inhuman  acto  of  the  new  leaders  in 


Cambodia.  Mr.  Boor  Noll  explained  in 
his  letter  to  Le  F^aio,  the  French  news- 
paper—to whldi  I  alliided  earlier  in  my 
remarks — as  to  irtiy  he  and  certain  of  his 
compatitote  decided  not  to  accompany 
Prince  Sihanouk  In  going  back  to  their 
homdand.  Mr.  Buor  Noll  pointed  out 
that  Prince  Sihanouk  himsdf  gave  his 
aides  his  blessings  and  i4V>roval  of  their 
acticxis  In  refusing  to  return  to  Cam- 
bodia. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  would  benefit 
from  the  insight  of  Mr.  Buor  N(dland  the 
oqplanation  he  gave  in  his  letter.  I  ask 
unanimous  c<msent  that  the  transla- 
tions of  both  Marshal  Lon  Hoi's  letter  to 
me  and  the  text  of  Mr.  Boor  VMVb  letter 
to  Le  Figaro  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoid  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks  so  tluit  an  may 
learn  of  the  views  of  Marshal  Lon  Nol 
and  eoTedally  the  views  of  Mr.  Buor  Noll 
with  lespeiA  to  Cambodia.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  an>reclatlon  to  the  Ooogres- 
sicmal  Research  Service  of  the  Ulntury  of 
Congress  for  having  made  the  transla- 
tions for  me.  

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  radered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  FONQ.  Mr.  President.  I  have  on  a 
niunber  of  occasions  in  the  past  com- 
mented uptm  tiie  truly  alarming  erosion 
of  freedom  in  the  world.  On  November  15 
last  year,  yrbea  I  was  addressing  a  gath- 
ering of  scbidars,  dlplomate.  and  officials 
at  the  Embassy  of  the  RepvibiUc  of  China 
in  commemanoration  of  the  birthday  of 
Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen.  the  founder  of  the 
Republic  of  China.  I  made  an  observa- 
ticm  on  the  erosion  of  f  reedcnn  as  follows : 

Saice  tbe  end  of  Wuld  War  I  tbe  light  of 
freedom  baa  been  eztlnguJabed  for  more  than 
30  once-free  nattons  and  mote  than  1.2  bil- 
lion people.  In  1975  al<me.  two  nations,  South 
Vietnam  with  some  30  million  people  and 
Oambodla  wttti  tta  7%  minian  people,  have 
lost  tbeb-  fteedom.  Laoa.  with  8.8  mllUon  peo- 
ple. Is  In  mortal  perU.  TbaUand's  86.8  million 
people  and  South  Koreals  88  million  people 
are  In  peipetaal  danger.  Portugal  is  torn 
Kpart  in  a  atrnggle  to  determine  If  her  8.6 
xnlUton  people  wlU  live  under  totaUtarlan 
rule.  Israel's  3.4  mlUion  live  in  constant  fear 
of  attack. 

The  alarming  trend  that  I  cited  a  scant 
3 1/^  months  ago  had  not  Improved,  la  fact 
it  has  become  worse.  In  Laos,  the  Pathet 
Lao  has  emerged  supreme;  the  TJtotians 
lost  tbdr  f reedtun.  Now  Angola  and  Its 
5.8  minion  peosde  too  have  lost  their 
freedom  under  the  onslaught  of  the 
MFLA — ^Pm>tilar  Movonent  for  the  Lib- 
eration of  Angola  aided  and  abetted  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba.  I  dose  by 
repeating  what  I  said  last  November  15. 
that  no  people.  i«ftiii«««g  Americans, 
should  delude  themselves  that  freedom 
win  last  forever.  We  must  remain  ready 
and  inrepared  to  take  tboee  steps  that  are 
necessary  to  maintain  strtaig  dtf enses 
and  to  preserve  our  freedtun  and 
Independenoe. 

KrHfinT  1 

[TTanslathm  ■  Fiancb] 
CoNORBBSioifAZ.  RaaxaacB  SHivKnB, 
Washington,  D.C.  Jmaimmrg  13.  1979. 
WkWiM,  ■Dtmrnibm  15, 1979. 
Bis  Bzotfeney  Hbuat  L.  WOma, 
aenmtor,  UJB.  Oomgreu.  >  ' 

WaaMngUm,  DX). 

Tova  KzcaBXKHCT:  nuunk  you  very  much 
for  your  apeetih  In  tbe  VJS.  Oongreas.  aa 
excellent  account  of  w^ilob,  puUlSbed  on 
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page  36732  of  the  Congressional  Record  of 
14  November  1975,  reacbed  me  four  dftyi  ago, 
together  with  a  French  translation  of  It  by 
my  assistant  Chhaag  Song. 

I  wish  to  stress  here  again  the  Impression 
made  by  the  facts  which  I  had  presented 
earlier,  by  sending  you,  attached  herewith, 
an  open  letter  addressed  to  Figaro,  the 
French  newspaper,  by  a  companion  of  Prince 
Sihanouk  (his  former  Chief  aide-de-camp), 
stating  why  he  and  other  companions  of  the 
Prince  (about  forty  people)  chose  to  re- 
nounce life  In  their  Country  and  voluntarily 
seek  political  asylum  either  in  France  or 
Yugoslavia. 

The  U.8.  Congress  will  gain  from  knowing 
these  facts,  for  ycftxr  country  honors  liberty 
on  which  It  Is  founded. 

Your  Bxcellency.  your  speech  In  the  U.S. 
Congress  Informed  the  Congress  of  the  aw- 
ful massacres  by  the  Khmers  Rouges  of  the 
Khmer  people,  after  the  white  flag  of  cease- 
fire of  17  April  1975  had  been  raised  and  be- 
fore their  triumphant  entry  Into  the  trJ3.,  to 
sit  there  among  so-called  civilized  countries 
of  the  aoth  century,  who  [despite  their  acts] 
adopted  a  charter  full  of  International  rights 
and  democratic  principles. 

Your  action.  Honorable  Senator,  Is  historic 
and  will  remain  forever  In  the  annals  of 
world  civilization,  and  In  the  memory  of  the 
Khmer  people,  who  will  not  forget  this  and 
who  thank  you  solemnly  through  me. 

Many  Khmers  at  present  live  outside  their 
country,  they  know  that  It  was  a  mistake  to 
have  chosen  peace  and  the  white  flag,  and 
they  only  wait,  like  the  French  during  the 
Second  World  War,  for  a  favorable  opportu- 
nity to  liberate  their  vanquished  country. 

Kindly  accept  your  Excellency,  the  assiu:- 
ance  of  my  very  high  esteem  and  my  very 
high  regard  for  you. 

Marshal   Lok   Nol. 
President  of  the  KJitner  Republic. 

Paris,  October  29.  1975. 
DstECTOB  of  thi:  Newspaper  Le  Figaro, 
14  Bond  Point  des  Champs  Elyaee, 
75380  Paris  Cedex  OS. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  read  In  your  newspaper, 
dated  27  October  75.  an  article  on  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  Royal  Embassy  of  Cam- 
bodia In  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  con- 
demning as  traitors  to  the  Nation  and  the 
Pracheachon  people,  members  of  the  suite  of 
Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk,  Chief  of  the  State 
of  Cambodia,  [members]  who  decided  to  seek 
exile  abroad  Instead  of  returning  to  their 
Country.  We  have  even  been  branded  as 
CIA  agents.  Infiltrating  the  Funk  to  sow  dis- 
cord within  Funk-Peking  Itself. 

Indeed,  members  of  the  Royal  Embassy  In 
Peking  had  been  forced  to  make  this  state- 
ment to  hide  the  real  Image  of  their  chiefs 
in  Phom  Penh  and  to  mislead  International 
opinion  and  that  of  all  our  Cambodian 
brothers,  having  been  strongly  Impressed  by 
the  refusal  of  all  the  members  of  Prince 
Norodom  Sihanouk's  suite  to  return  to  Cam- 
bodia. 

We  wanted.  Indeed,  to  emphasize  our  total 
disapproval  of  the  inhuman,  fasclstlc  acts  of 
the  leaders  at  present  In  power  In  the  In- 
terior of  Cambodia  and  have  decided  to  go 
Into  exile  to  France  or  Yugoslavia,  leaving 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  with,  further- 
more, the  approval  and  blessings  of  our  very 
respected  and  beloved  Chief,  Prince  Norodom 
Sihanouk.  Chief  of  State  and  President  of  the 
United  National  Front  of  Cambodia. 

Think  at  Xbm  sasmng  of  thousands  of 
Cambodians  (womAix,  children,  the  old,  and 
the  sick  who  bad  been  driven  out  of  hos- 
pitals), who  bad  gons  through  five  years  of 
war  and  who  are  forced  to  leave  their  homes, 
to  live  huddled  together  Ilka  animals  In  the 
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streets,  to  walk  hundreds  of  kilometers  in 
order  to  reach  the  sites  of  their  animal-like 
pens,  without  food,  water,  or  medication,  and 
separated,  fiurthermore,  from  their  families. 

National  and  International  opinion  will  be 
the  judge  as  to  who  among  us  are  traitors  to 
the  Nation  and  the  Pracheachon  people — 
the  members  of  the  suite  of  Prince  Sihanouk, 
who  had  decided  to  seek  exile  abroad,  or  the 
present  Khmer  Rouge  leaders  who  are  In 
power  and  who  engage  in  fasclstlc  acts  In 
their  encounters  with  the  Innocent  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  Capital  and  the  provincial  capi- 
tals, acts  confirmed  by  Mr.  Khleu  Samphan 
himself  at  a  conference  held  recently  in 
Peking  with  members  of  the  FUNK-PEKING 
(first,  out  of  fear  of  American  bombardment, 
secondly  because  not  having  enough  food  to 
feed  the  three  million  Inhabitants  of  Phon 
Penh,  he  was  obliged  to  take  all  the  people 
from  Phon  Penh  Into  the  country  to  have 
them  fed  there  by  the  people  of  the  Prachea- 
oon  countryside) . 

If  we  are  traitors,  then  the  followers  of 
Sihanouk  In  Cambodia,  who  were  departed 
and  massacred  for  their  loyalty  to  the  Prince, 
are  also  traitors,  as  are  the  masses  of  inno- 
cent Khmer  victims  of  exoduses  and  sum- 
mary executions,  as  well  as  those  belonging 
to  the  most  venerated  religious  orders  who 
had  been  driven  from  their  pagodee  and  dis- 
honored and  killed,  and  also  the  thousands  oS. 
Cambodians  who  had  fled  In  blind  terror  and 
who  are  now  suffering  and  dying  In  the 
camps  of  Thailand — and  finally,  the  little 
motherless  children,  who  have  lost  their  par- 
ents, they  too  are  traitors. 

Testimony  abounds:  our  enemies,  our 
friends,  the  Indifferent,  the  entire  world  Is 
learning  the  truth,  no  denying  will  change 
anything,  and  we  are  now  In  shame  for  this 
horror  perpetrated  by  Cambodians  on  oiu: 
Cambodia. 

The  FUNK.  I.e.  the  United  National  Front 
of  Kampuchea,  bad  been  a  movement  of  na- 
tional resistance  made  up  of  nxany  factions 
(the  followers  of  Sihanouk,  progressive  na- 
tionalists, conununlst  Khmer  Rouges) — all 
fighting  for  a  common  goal:  to  win  the  war 
against  Lon  Nol's  tyrannical  and  fascist 
regime  and  institute  a  well-defined  political 
program. 

But  after  total  victory,  that  Is  the  fall  of 
Phnom  Penh  on  17  April  1975,  the  Khmers 
Rouges,  as  soon  as  they  seized  power,  engaged 
In  fascist  actions  contrary  to  the  funda- 
mental liberties  of  the  political  program  of 
the  FUNK,  thiis  deliberately  undermining 
that  program. 

It  is  for  this  reas(Mi  that  I  decided  to  go 
Into  exile  and  ask  for  asylum  in  France. 

I  am  not  a  communist,  nor  am  I  against 
the  communists.  I  had  never  sold  out  and 
never  will  sell  out  to  the  CIA  (I  had  been 
arrested  and  Imprisoned  by  the  Lon  Nol 
regime  tot  a  period  of  3  years  for  not  agree- 
ing to  collaborate  with  a  regime  arising  from 
a  coup  d'etat) ,  but  I  am  against  the  criminal 
abuses  perpetrated  on  the  Cambodian  people 
by  the  present  Khmer  Rouge  leaders. 

I  am  not  afraid  of  working  the  earth,  but 
I  love  my  freedom  and  I  always  want  to  re- 
main free  and  to  work  In  freedom.  I  also 
want  my  Country,  Cambodia,  to  regain  the 
peace  and  Joy  of  life  that  It  had  before  the 
war. 

Thanking  you  In  advance,  I  beg  you,  Mr. 
Director,  to  accept  my  expression  of  grati- 
tude. 

BuoR  Noxx, 
Formsr  Chief  Aide-de-camp  of  Prince 
Norodom  Sihanouk,  Chief  of  State  and 
President  of  the  United  National  Front 
Of  Cambodia. 
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OE  ENGINEERS  TESTIFY  ON  HUMAN 
FACTOR  IN  NUCLEAR  SAFETY 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  in  last 
Wednesday's  Congressional  Record,  the 
testimony  of  tliree  former  General  Elec- 
tric nuclear  engineers  was  printed. 

The  testimony  concerned  specific  de- 
sign deficiencies  which  compromise  the 
safety  of  power  reactors  in  the  United 
States,  It  was  the  first  section  of  a  70- 
page  paper  prepared  for  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  paper,  the 
engineers  described  other  problems  they 
have  observed  in  our  nuclear  energy  pro- 
gram. One  of  these— that  of  human 
error — is  especially  Important  because, 
unlike  the  correctible  technical  difficul- 
ties cited  in  the  first  section  of  the  paper, 
human  error  is  going  to  be  with  us  no 
matter  how  nearly  perfect  our  machines 
may  be. 

And  human  error  can  cause  nuclear 
catastrophe.  The  closest  we  have  come 
to  a  nuclear  power  disaster  was  the  fire 
at  the  Brown's  Perry  reactor.  Brown's 
Perry  was  considered  the  best,  the  safest 
of  our  reactors — ^but  human  error 
brought  it  close  to  a  catastrophic  melt- 
down accident. 

Of  particular  Interest,  I  believe,  are 
the  letters  of  resignation  written  by  the 
three  engineers:  Dale  Bridenbaugh, 
Richard  Hubbard,  and  Oregory  Minor. 
These  letters  are  attached  at  the  end 
of  the  paper. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  materials  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpts  of  TKSTiMOMr  of  OE  Enoinxirs 
MRc    ooALmr   AsamAifCB   proorajc   requirk- 

MOrrS   ARC   INADX4UATK 

A  total  Quality  Assurance  Program  has 
many  aq>ects.  The  QuaUty  Assurance  Pro- 
gram should  encompass  aU  activities  in- 
volved m  the  design,  manufacture,  Installa- 
tion and  operation  of  the  safety-related 
equipment. 

A.  NRC  Inspection  of  Manufacturers 
Inadequate 

The  ASME  Codes  were  liUtlally  developed 
In  1911  to  protect  Uie  public  from  boiler  ex- 
plosions In  public  facilities  such  as  schools, 
audltorlum/i,  and  ofSce  buildings.  In  the 
1900*3,  Section  in  of  the  Code  was  developed 
and  applied  to  nuclear  power  plant  compo- 
nents, such  as  primary  pressure-bearing 
portions  of  the  reactor  system.  Including 
the  reactor  pressure  vessel,  Incore  Instru- 
ment guide  tubes,  and  primary  loop  valves. 

These  procedures  apply  only  to  those  Items 
covered  by  the  ASME  Code.  A  problem  ex- 
ists with  respect  to  non-Code  safety-related 
equipment.  NRC  requirements  for  safety- 
related  equipment  are  lees  stringent  than 
for  the  ASME  Boiler  Code  items.  Because  nu- 
clear power  plant  accidents  pose  potential- 
ly the  greatest  risk  to  the  healtb  and  ntfety 
of  the  public,  NRC  Inspection  of  aU  (Code 
and  non-Code)  safety  system  Items  should 
be  at  least  as  strict  as  those  developed  by 
ASME.  T^e  following  comparison  Illustrates 
the  problem: 
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QuaHtif  Asstaranee  Program  Requirement 

1.  Certlflcatlon  of  design  spedfleatlon. 

2.  Certlflcatlan  of  stress  r^x>rt. 

3.  Review  of  stress  report. 

4.  QJi.  Program  and  Program  changes. 


5.  Material  vetificatlon. 

6.  Review  of  manufacturing  process  sbee<£. 

7.  NDE  (nonndestructlve  examinations) . 

8.  Final   acceptance   tests-hydrostatic   or 
pnetunatlc  test^. 

9.  Rei>alr  of  nonconformances. 

10.  Release  for  shipment. 

11.  Internal  audit  of  Q.A.  Program. 


Section  in.  ASME  Code 

1.  Certified  by  a  Registered  Professional 
Engineer  by  the  owner  or  his  agent. 

2.  Certified  by  a  Registered  Professional 
Engineer  by  the  manufacturer. 

3.  Transmitted  to  owner  or  bis  agent  tor 
review. 

4.  Detailed  Implementation  Q.A.  Program 
surveyed  and  approved  by  the  ASME.  No 
cbsmges  can  be  made  In  the  program  prior  to 
receiving  approval  from  the  BngiJaeenng 
Specialist  of  the  Authorized  Inspection 
Agency. 

6.  Authorized  Inspector  reviews  all  material 
certifications  prior  to  release  of  the  material 
for  processing. 

6.  Authorized  Inspector  reviews  manufac- 
tiu*ing  process  sheets  and  places  his  checks 
and  hold  points  In  the  process. 

7.  Authorized  Inspector  witnesses  or  re- 
views the  records  of  all  NDB  examinations. 

8.  Pinal  acceptance  tests  witnessed  by  Au- 
thorized Inspector. 

9.  Repair  procedures  reviewed  by  the  Au- 
thorized In^>ector. 

10.  Final  review  and  release  by  Authorized 
Inspector. 

11.  Results  of  Internal  audits  are  reviewed 
witb  the  Authorized  Inspector. 


NRC  ReffulaUona  Non-Code  Safety-Related 
Items 

1.  No  requirement  for  certification  by  a 
Rofesslonal  Engineer. 

2.  No  requirement  for  certUVcatlon  by  a 
Professional  Engineer. 

3.  No  requirement  for  review  by  the  owner 
or  his  agent. 

4.  NRC  surveys  program  to  the  generic 
program  document,  for  instance  for  OE.  Sec- 
tion 17  of  the  OESSAR.  No  requirement  for 
prior  NRC  approval  of  changes  to  documents 
that  implement  the  program. 

6.  No  requirement  for  third-party  review 
of  materials. 

6.  No  review  of  manufacturing  process 
sheets.  No  check  or  hold  pdntB. 

7.  No  witness  or  review  of  NDS  examina- 
tions. 

8.  No  requirement  for  third-party  witness 
of  fijial  acceptance  tests. 

9.  No  requirement  for  tbird-par^  review. 

10.  No  requirement  for  third-party  review 
and  release. 

11.  No  requirement  for  review  of  internal 
audit  resiUts  with  the  NRC. 


There  Is  a  lack  of  adequate  regulation 
and  enforcement  by  the  NRC.  For  non-Code 
safety-related  equipment,  the  NRC  should 
immediately  Implement  a  program  of  de- 
tailed third-party  Inspection  similar  to  tbe 
disciplined  program  presently  conducted  for 
ASMS  Code  Items, 

B.  NRC  regulation  of  product  qualificaHon 

it  inadequate 

Underwriters  laboratories.  Inc.  ("Ui."),^ 
founded  in  1894,  was  chartered  to  establish, 
ffiaintAtn  and  operate  laboratories  for  the 
Investigation  of  materials,  devices,  products, 
equipment,  constructions,  methods  and  sys- 
tems with  respect  to  bazarda  affecting  life 
and  property.  Many  household  tiectrlcal  ap- 
pliances receive  ttke  tbird-party  review  by 
tbe  UIk 

In  contrast,  the  NRC  has  no  requirement 
(or  independent  tbird-party  evaluation  and 
product  proof  testing  of  tbe  Class  I  safety- 
related  electrical  equipment  that  controls 
and  protects  a  nuclear  power  plant. 

Tbe  public  has  a  right  to  know  that  an 
electrical  appliance,  such  as  a  toaster  or 
hair  dryer,  has  more  stringent  safety  checks 
than  tbe  electrioal  instruments  that  control 
a  nuclear  plant.  This  is  a  clear  demonstaa- 
tion  of  the  Inadequate  attention  given  by  tbe 
NRC  towards  protecting  tbe  public  safety. 

If  the  manufacturer  of  a  commercial  ap- 
pliance should  desire  to  redesign  or  change 
tbe  process  requirements  for  a  UX.-listed  de- 
vice, the  Underwriters  Laboratories  must  re- 
view the  proposed  change  to  determine  if 
tbe  listing  is  still  valid,  or  if  requaliflcatlon 
testing  is  required.  But  here  again,  tbe  NRC 
regulations  contain  no  similar  requirement 
for  third -party  review  to  safeguard  tbe  public 
from  the  effects  of  Improper  product  changes. 

For  all  safety-related  equipment,  tbe  NRC 
should  Immediately  Implement  a  program 
of  third -party  product  qualification  which 
is  at  least  as  stringent  as  Is  required  for  com- 
mercial products  listed  by  UX. 

C.  NRC  regulations  must  be  amended  to  pre- 
vent common-mode  failures  of  safety- 
related  items 

The  NRC  Quality  Assurance  Program,  as 
defined  in  10  CPR  50,  Appendix  B,  requires 
that  the  Identification  of  the  safety -related 
item  is  maintained  by  heat  number,  part 
niimber,  serial  number,  or  other  appropriate 
means.  When  malfunctioning  devices,  sucb 
as  protective  system  relays,  are  detected  In 
service,  otber  Hke  devices  can  be  Identified 


and  repah-ed  or  replaced.  But  this  is  only  part 
of  the  problem.  An  acceptable  QuaUty  As- 
surance Program  should  be  designed  pri- 
marily to  prevent  problems,  not  just  identify 
the  problems  after  they  occtnr. 

In  the  manufacture  of  any  control  and 
Instrumentation  equipment,  as  well  as  me- 
chanical systems,  there  is  the  constant  prob- 
lem of  subassemblies  with  quality  defi- 
ciencies reaching  the  manufacturing  floor 
without  being  detected.  This  may  be  due  to 
a  change  by  the  vendor  M  a  parameter  of  the 
subassembly  which  woiild  be  undetected  in 
normal  screening,  but  which  may  eventually 
affect  the  performance  of  the  equipment. 

The  risk  Involved  in  this  practice  Is  tbe 
potential  danger  of  common-mode  failure 
of  several  safety-related  devices  of  a  similar 
type  which  would  result  in  rendering  of 
critical  safety  systems  inoperative. 

For  example,  early  reactor  designs  relied 
heavily  on  the  use  of  GE-type  HJJi.  relays 
as  logic  elements  in  tbe  safety  systems  and 
tbe  core  cooling  systems,  lliese  relays  bad 
been  considered  infallible. 

They  bad  been  used  for  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  years  without  serious  problems  and 
no  one  considered  tbe  poeslbUity  of  common- 
mode  failure  of  sucb  a  trustworthy  device. 
However,  because  of  inadequate  parts  and 
process  control,  these  relays  proved  to  be  sub- 
ject to  a  common-mode  faUure  on  more  than 
one  occasion.  In  one  case,  at  the  Monticello 
plant,  varnish  appeared  on  the  pole  faces 
of  tbe  relay,  vAilcb,  when  heated  and  then 
cooled,  produced  a  substance  sticky  enough 
to  hold  tbe  pole  face  down  and  not  allow  tbe 
relay  to  de-energlze  as  required  to  perform 
its  safety  functions.  Thus,  a  potential  com- 
mon-mode condition  existed  where,  if  a  num- 
ber of  these  relays  In  the  final  logic  circuit 
had  experienced  tbe  stuck  pole  face,  tbe 
actual  output  condition  of  the  logic  would 
not  be  able  to  be  achieved. 

These  same  relays  experience  additional 
problems  with  aging  of  colls  and  with  the 
cracking  of  the  bobbins  on  which  the  colls 
are  wotmd.  AU  of  these  problems  have  been 
detected  and  have  been  reviewed  in  the  field 
to  make  sure  they  are  not  continuing  safety 
problems.  However,  they  point  up  the  ever- 
present  danger  of  common-mode  failures  in 
the  critical  safety  systems. 

NRC  regulations,  10  CFR  50,  Appendix  B, 
Should  be  revised  to  require  that  changes  in 
the  design  or  fabrication  of  subassemblies  of 


safety-related  devices  by  tbe  original  manu- 
facturer can  only  be  acoompllBbed  in  a  dis- 
ciplined system  requiring  appropriate  device 
design  revert  flcatlon  and  perfonnance  requal- 
iflcatlon. 

D.  NRC  should  require  reporting  and  analysis 

of  all  field  faHure  data 
Identification  of  in  seivioe  parts  failures 
and  an  analysis  of  the  causes  at  failxve  are 
key  ingredients  in  a  total  Quality  Assmrance 
Program.  With  the  exception  of  the  require- 
ments to  report  "significant  deflclcncles,"  as 
defined  by  10  CPR  60-S6e,  tbe  NRC  does  not 
require  plant  owners  to  report  field  faUures. 
Field  failure  data  Is  presently  reported  In- 
tormaSly  by  some  of  the  nuclear  plant  owners 
to  tbe  Edison  Electric  Institute  wblch  Issues 
repcM^  to  the  manufacturers.  Sxcessive 
filtering  of  data  and  data  omissions  are  in- 
herent in  the  present  undisciplined  proce- 
dures. The  present  fleld  failure  identiflcatlon 
and  analysis  system  lacks  the  discipline  and 
regulat<M7  attention  apprtqniate  to  Its 
Importance. 

All  fleld  failure  data  should  be  reported 
to  the  NRC.  The  NRC  should  inform  the  ap- 
propriate manufacturers  of  the  failiures,  fail- 
ure trends  affecting  plant  safety  should  be 
analyzed  by  the  NRC,  and  the  manufacturers 
should  be  required  to  analyze  the  faUures 
and  report  on  the  appropriate  corrective 
actions. 

10  CRF  50,  Appendix  B.  should  be  revised 
by  the  NRC  to  incorporate  the  requirements 
for  a  disciplined,  NRC-managed,  field  failure 
identification  and  analysis  system. 

E.  NRC  regulation  and  enforcement  of  the 
control  of  replaeementt  is  inadequate 

All  of  the  eff(»is  that  were  put  into  the 
initial  design,  manufacture,  and  construc- 
tion al  a  nuclear  plant  may  be  abrogated 
during  the  replacement  of  parts. 

For  example,  at  most  plants,  instruments 
are  added  to  control  panels  after  Installa- 
tion of  the  panels  at  the  site.  Metal  chips 
are  strewn  throughout  the  panels  as  holes 
are  added  In  the  panel  steel;  seismic  response 
spectrums  are  changed  by  tbe  weight  of 
the  additional  instiruments;  and  potential 
heat  sources  unanticipated  by  the  m'lglnal 
designer  are  added  to  the  panel.  Design  re- 
sponslblUty  is  now  splintered. 

During  operation,  parts  fail.  Tlie  regula- 
tory process  does  not  ensure  that  the  replace- 
ment matertals  and  parts  are  equivalent  to 
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the  original  equipment,  that  the  repUoement 
is  Installed  In  accordance  wltb  an  adeqtiate 
process  procedure,  and  that  the  Item  wltli 
Its  replacement  parts  Is  adequately  proof 
tested.  Responsibility  for  avtbortslng  mib- 
stltutlons  for  obsolete  or  unaTallable  mate- 
rials and  parts  Is  not  clear. 

Existing  Industry  standards  provide  Inade- 
quate guidance.  A  statement  concerning  "re- 
placements" Is  Just  now  being  added  to  the 
ASME  Code.  An  IEEE  standard  on  replace- 
ment parts  for  Class  I  electrical  equipment 
was  Initiated  in  late  1975.  but  has  still  not 
resulted  in  a  first  draft  of  the  standard. 

As  equipment  design  Improvements  are 
developed  by  the  original  maniifacturers. 
inadequate  procedures  exist  to  ensure  that 
the  plant  owner  Is  notified  of  all  design  Im- 
provements and  that  the  owner  has  Incor- 
porated into  his  equipment  all  of  the  recom- 
mended equipment  alterations. 

Increased  NRC  regulations  and  in-plant 
Inspections  are  needed  in  order  to  maintain 
plant   safety   levels   diuing   replacements. 

NTTCLEAK  POWERPLANTS  CANNOT  BE  DFSIGNFJ) 
TO  EUMXNATE  THE  IMPACT  OF  HTMAN  ERROR 
IN    OPERATION 

Every  technology  Is  replete  with  tales  of 
human  error.  Nuclear  technology  is  no  ex- 
ception— except  for  the  immeasurably 
greater  Unpact  that  the  nuclear  accident, 
from  whatever  cause,  has  on  our  society. 

The  effects  of  hunnan  error  In  operation 
of  nuclear  powerplants  are  well  known: 

1.  Jumpered  safety  Interlocks  at  the  Ver- 
mont Yankee  plant  In  1973  were  uaeA  dur- 
ing a  refueling  outage  to  permit  an  extra 
rod  to  be  withdrawn.  Removal  of  the  Jumper 
was  subsequently  overlooked.  The  result  was 
an  unplanned  crltlcallty  of  the  core  with 
the  head  off  and  personnel  on  the  refueling 
platform.  Only  a  quick  scram  function  pre- 
vented  Jijury  In  this  situation. 

2.  Dresden  2  blowdown  in  1971,  where  the 
reactor  operator  relied  on  a  defective  re- 
actor water  level  Instrument,  when  other 
Instruments  were  available  to  check  the  op- 
eration. The  results  were  overfilling  the  ves- 
sel, reactor  blowdown  Into  the  containment, 
and  considerable  common-mode  failures  of 
Instrument  cables. 

3.  Millstone  seawater  intrusion  in  1972, 
where  seawater  was  pumped  into  the  rectctor 
and  primary  system,  resulting  In  damage 
to  critical  components  such  as  control  rods, 
incore  neutron  sensors,  and  other  high 
stressed  stainless  steel  components  and  may 
have  resulted  In  substantial  weakening  or 
incipient  cracking  of  primary  systems. 

4.  Brown's  Ferry  fire  In  1975,  where  human 
error  in  the  design  of  wall  penetrations  for 
the  cables  resulted  in  the  use  of  flammable 
foam  sealant,  failure  to  comply  with  the 
wire  and  cable  separation  criteria,  and  fail- 
ure to  understand  and  Implement  emergency 
procedures.  Another  human  error  in  test- 
ing the  penetration  caused  the  Ore  which 
narrowly  missed  causing  a  melt  down  of 
the  core. 

6.  Inversion  of  control  rods  where,  through 
human  error,  control  rods  were  assembled 
upaide  down  In  the  control  blades — an  error 
not  discovered  until  the  rods  were  in  opera- 
tion at  several  plants. 

6.  Rancho  Seco  control  rod  drives  in  1976, 
where  operator  error  resulted  In  the  common 
mode  failure  of  69  control  rod  drive  motors, 
thereby  disabling  the  control  feature  of  the 
rods. 

7.  Release  of  radioactive  wastes.  There  are 
many  examples  where  human  error  has  re- 
sulted in  release  of  radioactive  wastes  into 
the  environment.  The  most  recent  was  at 
the  Millstone  plant  last  week. 

The  issue  Is  not  the  fact  of  human  error — 
but  the  realization  that  despite  nuclear  re- 
actors being  designed  to  account  for  human 
error.  Innumerable  events  have  occurred 
where  human  error  has  seriously  Jeopardized 
plant  and  public  safety. 


There  are  a  number  of  specific  areas  where 
the  likelihood  of  human  error  can  and  miLst 
be  reduced. 

A.  Design  of  control  rooma  thou^  be  stand- 
ardised 

A  critical  need  for  design  standardisation 
to  minimize  human  error  is  In  the  control 
room  design.  At  this  vital  interface,  the 
operator  must  make  the  critical  decisions 
which  determine  whether  the  plant  will  op- 
erate, shut  down,  ride  through  a  transient, 
or  experience  further  difficulties  due  to  hu- 
man error. 

The  control  rooms  in  today's  operating  re- 
actors contain  as  much  as  70  feet  of  operator 
control  panels.  Here,  the  operator  interacts 
with  more  than  50  systems  (Nuclear  Steam 
Supply  and  Balance  of  Plant)  through  sev- 
eral thousand  devices  and  functions.  The 
operator  Is  expected  to  evaluate  the  data 
presented,  decide  on  his  action,  and  respond 
quickly  to  keep  the  plant  on  line.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  there  Is  too  much  in- 
formation to  read,  comprehend  and  respond 
effectively  to,  particularly  In  a  crisis. 

Another  factor  is  the  variation  of  utility 
operating  practices.  Different  utilities  re- 
quire different  types  of  switches,  lights  and 
controls.  Some  utilities  (e.g.,  Pennsylvania 
Power  &  Light)  require  the  operator  to  stand 
up  so  that  he  will  be  alert  and  on  his  feet. 
Other  utilitlea  (e.g..  Commonwealth  Edison) 
require  him  to  sit  down  so  that  he  won't  get 
too  tired.  As  a  result,  there  is  little  con- 
sistency from  one  control  room  to  the 
next. 

One  example  which  ia  particularly  condu- 
cive to  introducing  human  error  is  a  plant 
where  two  control  boards  In  adjacent  units 
of  a  two-unit  plant  (Dresden  2  &  3)  are 
mirror  Images  of  each  other.  To  complicate 
the  hazard,  operators  are  not  restricted  to 
operate  in  only  one  of  the  two  plants.  Thus 
the  operator  one  day  may  be  working  on  a 
control  board  where  his  feedwater  control  is 
on  the  left  and  his  turbine  control  is  on  the 
right;  the  next  day  he  may  be  working  on  a 
similar  board  with  identical  dials,  but  his 
turbine  control  Is  on  the  left  and  bis  feed- 
water  control  13  on  the  right. 

Standardization  of  control  rooms  is  a  vital 
element  of  safety  and,  as  a  minimum,  needs 
to  be  implemented  across  the  plants  which 
any  one  operator  may  be  expected  to  operate. 
Without  standardization,  we  are  increasing 
the  likelihood  of  a  serious  human  error  in 
operations. 

B.  Control  room  simulators  should  be 
updated 

Some  control  room  simulators  represent 
a  design  of  a  control  room  which  is  over  10 
years  old  (for  example,  the  General  Electric 
simulator  at  Morris,  Illinois).  The  outdated 
simulators  no  longer  represent  the  control 
philosophy  which  has  evolved  over  the  10 
years  into  a  different  form;  specificially.  In 
the  type  of  equipment,  presentation  of  data, 
and  the  form  of  the  operator's  control  board. 
Tet  this  is  the  place  where  operators  are 
trained  to  respond  to  the  accident  condi- 
tions which  may  occur  in  a  nuclear  plant. 
The  operators  must  be  able  to  make  the 
transition  from  the  simulator  training  to 
actual  control  room  conditions  where  they 
must  use  that  knowledge  to  mitigate  the 
consequences  of  any  safety  danger  to  the 
operating  plant  and  the  public. 

It  ia  unrealistic  to  expect  an  operator  to 
make  the  transformation  from  the  simulator 
to  actual  control  room,  and  to  remember  the 
accident  procedures  through  time  without 
very  frequent  update.  Tests  on  operators 
have  shown  that  for  a  majority  of  operators 
this  information  is  not  retained  for  requi- 
site periods  of  time,  and  the  retraining  pe- 
riods are  too  Infrequent  to  keep  the  opera- 
tor aware  of  his  special  procedures  under 
accident  conditions. 

To  prevent  human  error  in  critical  operat- 


ing control  room  conditions.  It  is  essential 
that  up-to-date  slmulaton  be  ATaUable  and 
that  retraining  be  a  more  frequent  activity 
for  operators. 

C.  Strengthening  o/  procedural  requirements 

Most  human  errors  in  reactor  plants  re- 
sult from  one  of  two  causes:  inadequate  pro- 
cedures or  insufficient  knowledge  of  existing 
procedures.  Here  again,  the  Brown's  Perry 
fire  Is  a  prime  example.  The  emergency  fire 
procedures  were  not  known  to  responsible 
authorities.  On  the  other  hand  civilian  evac- 
uation procedures  were  not  known  to  re- 
sponsible authorities.  It  is  recommended  that 
the  NRC  review  operational  and  maintenance 
procedures  to  ensure  adequacy  of  both  scope 
and  content.  Secondly,  It  is  recommended 
that  the  NRC  surveillance  of  training  proc- 
esses be  stepped  up  to  ensure  the  procedures 
are  fully  understood  and  implemented. 

THE  OPERATION,  MAINTENANCE  AND  DECONTAM- 
INATION OF  NUCLEAR  POWXR  PLANTS  REQinRCS 
EVER-INCREASING  EXPOSURE  OF  PERSONNEL  TO 
EVER-INCREASINO   LEVELS   OF   RADIATION 

A.  Normal  operation  and  maintenance  re- 
quires increased  personnel  radiation  ex- 
posure 

The  NRC/AEC  In  recent  years  has  begun 
to  accumulate  radiation  exposure  data  for 
in-plant  operating  and  maintenance  per- 
sonnel. These  data,  which  correlate  radiation 
history  with  plant  operating  time,  were  docu- 
mented in  WASH  1311  "A  Compilation  of 
Occupational  Exposure  From  Light  Water 
Cooled  Nuclear  Power  Plants  1969-1973".  This 
four-yoar  study  indicates  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  personnel  radiation  exposure  re- 
quired to  operate  and  maintain  nuclear 
plants.  Indicating  a  substantial  build  up  of 
radiation  levels  In  the  plants.  The  major  use 
of  these  statistics  to  date  has  been  in  com- 
mercial presentations  by  the  reactor  vendors 
in  order  "to  prove"  that  theirs  is  a  superior 
system  for  minimum  personnel  radiation 
exposure. 

The  data  are  limited,  but  a  distinct  trend 
has  emerged.  In  1969,  the  average  nuclear 
plant  required  a  total  of  188-man  rem  per 
year  exposure  to  perform  all  necessary  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  functions.  By  1973, 
the  average  had  Increased  to  644-man  rem 
per  year  (404  cumulative  average).  Almost 
all  of  the  increase  in  exposure  occurred  dur- 
ing the  maintenance  activities  experienced 
at  the  plants.  It  seems  certain  that  as  plants 
get  old,  requiring  more  malnt« nance,  ex- 
posures will  Increase  to  a  much  higher  level. 
Experience  In  some  foreign  plants  has  been 
even  more  disturbing.  The  Tarapur  plant  in 
India  reportedly  has  required  the  mass 
utilization  of  more  than  1,000  support  per- 
sonnel to  operate  and  maintain  that  plant. 

If  a  concerted  effort  is  made  to  back-fit 
operating  plants  with  necessary  safety  Im- 
provements, personnel  exposure  will  Increase 
to  an  even  higher  level.  This  presents  the 
utility  and  the  country  with  a  real  personnel 
health  dilemma.  It  is  absolutely  essential 
that  plant  safety  levels  be  improved  to  ensure 
that  the  "incredible"  accident  does  not  occur, 
yet  performing  the  modifications  wUl  require 
the  exposure  of  technicians  and  mechanics 
to  a  relatively  higher  level  of  radiation,  par- 
ticularly those  with  special  skUls  such  as 
nondestructive  testing  and  weldmg.  The 
plant  management  staff  is  faced  with  the 
moral  dilemma  of  making  decisions  affecting 
employees'  health  and  welfare  as  counter- 
balanced by  Improved  safety  to  the  public. 
The  labor  unions  have  a  similar  dilemma 
in  deciding  whether  or  not  to  work  under 
those  conditions. 

Individual  exposures  of  many  skilled  per- 
sonnel win  average  close  to  the  maximum  of 
five  rem  per  year.  Tet,  no  design  standards 
have  been  enforced  to  make  the  plant 
designs  compatible  with  minimum  personnel 
exposure. 
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Material  selection  Is  made  with  little 
thought  given  to  its  effect  (for  example,  stel- 
lite  valve  seats  are  commonly  used — a  high 
source  of  Cobalt  60) . 

Scientists  have  recently  indicated  \mcer- 
taluty  In  levels  of  biologically  allowable  radia- 
tion. The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA)  has  recenUy  been  petitioned  by  the 
NBDC  to  reduce  the  current  occupational 
maximum  of  five  rem  per  year  to  a  maximum 
of  0.5  rem  per  year.  The  uncertainty  involved 
in  exposure  limits  and  management  provides 
a  large  uncertainty  in  the  continued  viability 
of  the  nuclear  power  program.  Certainly 
there  Is  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not  such 
exposures  should  be  allowed.  With  more  and 
more  plants  going  on  line,  and  radiation  levels 
increasing,  this  situation  will  become  even 
more  critical  in  the  near  future.  A  serious 
effort  must  be  launched  to  minimize,  to  the 
extent  possible,  the  impact  of  in-plant  radia- 
tion exposure. 

B.  Decontamination 
1.  Personnel  Radiation  Exposure 

Decontamination  of  the  nuclear  system 
poses  another  risk  of  radiation  exposure  to 
personnel.  To  date  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  total  decontamination  of  reactor 
primary  systems. 

Chemical  decontamination  is  a  proposed 
but  untested  procedure  that  may  Jeopardize 
the  integrity  of  the  primary  system,  since 
the  chemicals  required  to  remove  the  radio- 
active deposits  may  also  result  in  cracking 
and  failure  of  the  primary  system  materials 
themselves.  No  successful  total  decontamina- 
tion of  a  commercial  reactor  has  been  at- 
tempted, altliough  Commonwealth  Edison 
Company  has  proposed  decontamination  of 
their  Dresden  1  station.  Decontamination  will 
be  required  one  or  more  times  during  the  life 
of  most  nuclear  plants,  and  as  yet  it  has 
received  little,  if  any,  attention  on  an  Indus- 
tz7-wlde  basis. 

2.  Radioactive  Waste 

Decontamination  of  nuclear  plants  also 
brings  about  tiie  problem  of  generation  and 
safeguarding  of  thousands  of  gallons  of  high- 
ly corrosive,  highly  radioactive  chemical  solu- 
tions. The  radioactive  waste  systems  currently 
Installed  at  nuclear  plants  are  not  designed 
to  handle  this  type  of  material,  and  no  design 
criteria  has  been  developed  for  the  design 
of  such  systems.  Further,  the  reactor  systems 
themselves  have  not  been  designed  to  be 
chemically  cleaned. 

Even  if  effective  chemicals  and  procedures 
are  developed,  the  removal  and  dlqyxwl  of 
more  highly  radioactive  corrosive  products 
can  only  aggrevate  the  existing  radioactive 
waste  storage  dilemma. 

3.  Bnd  of  Plant  Life 

Another  aspect  of  nuclear  plant  decon- 
tamination is  the  problem  of  what  to  do 
with  the  plant  at  the  end  of  its  useful 
life,  normally  expected  to  be  30-40  years. 
Mnclear  plant  construction  permits  and 
operating  licenses  generally  anticipate  that 
no  permanent  on-site  waste  burial  will  be 
permitted.  Permanent  burial  of  radioactive 
materials  is  planned  only  for  appropriately 
licensed  facilities.  To  effectively  deconta- 
minate, the  total  plant  site  must  be  cap- 
able of  being  returned  to  a  completely  clean, 
uncontrolled  condition.  This  will  require  that 
all  waste  materials  be  removed  from  the 
storage  tanks  on  site.  The  entire  nuclear 
primary  system.  Including  structures, 
ftmndatlons,  drain  systems,  piping  systems, 
must  ultimately  be  cleaned  up,  disassembled 
and  packaged  to  meet  necessary  shipment 
Tegulatlons,  and  haiiled  to  permanent  waste 
burial  grounds  for  longterm  storage. 

Virtually  nothing  has  been  done  to  de- 
velop the  procedures  to  do  this  work. 

What  plans  exist  to  enable  iMMmal  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  and  necessary  retro- 
fit of  nuclear  plants  without  exceeding  the 


personikel  radiation  expos«ire  limitations  im- 
posed by  law? 

What  plans  at  programs  exist  for  decon- 
tamination of  nuclear  power  plants  at  the 
end  of  their  30-40  year  life? 

VI.  OUISR  NUCUEAR  PLANTS  SHOULD  BE  REQUIRED 
TO  BSTROnT  TO  MSET  CURRENT  SAFETT  HB- 
QUIRKMBNTS;  THX  NRC  PRACTICE  OF  "GRAMD- 
t-'ATHKRING"  (WAIVING  OF  CUJABNT  SAFETT 
REQUIREMENTS  FOR  OLDER  PLANTS)  SUOUU> 
CKAS8 

The  investigation  and  analysts  of  each  ac- 
cident at  any  operating  nuclear  plant  results 
lu  an  advance  in  the  state  of  the  art  of  nu- 
clear plant  safety. 

Despite  the  accumulation  of  new  safety 
data,  neither  the  NRC  nor  the  industry  has 
a  consistent  and  cohesive  policy  with  respect 
to  incorportaion  of  such  data  into  not  only 
the  desijgn  and  operation  of  older  nuclear 
plants,  but  also  plants  currently  being  con- 
.structed. 

Most  of  the  incidents  which  gave  rise  to 
design  safety  evaluation  are  well  known.  The 
question  is  will  the  NRC  require  the  revised 
safety  criteria  to  be  incorporated  into  plants 
being  constructed  and  older  nuclear  plants; 
and,  if  not,  why  not? 

Here  are  but  a  few  examples  of  recently 
discovered  safety  issues  which  ralBe  the  ques- 
tion of  "grandfathering". 

A.  Improved  Cable  Separation — ^To  avoid 
the  loss  of  redundancy  as  in  the  Brown's 
Perry  flre. 

B.  Cable  Insulation  Modification — To  pre- 
vent propogatlon  of  fire  and  to  avoid  the 
conversion  of  biuned  polyvinyl  chloride  in- 
sulation to  the  highly  toxic  and  corrosive 
HCL,  as  happened  at  Brown's  Ferry. 

C.  Provide  Improved  Remote  Shutdown 
Capability — ^Agaln,  a  lesson  learned  from 
Brown's  Ferry,  but  not  included  in  most 
plants  built  before  that  plant. 

D.  Redesign  of  Cable  Spreading  Room — ^To 
decrease  the  vulnerability  of  this  critical  area 
where  cabling  is  concentrated  to  acts  of  ter- 
rorism, sabotage,  fire  or  accident  which  result 
in  disablement  of  plant  safety  systems,  again, 
as  happened  at  Brown's  Perry. 

E.  Installation  and  Improvement  of  Emer- 
gency Core  Cooling  Systems — Two  of  the  first 
commercial  nuclear  plants.  Commonwealth 
Edison's  Dresden  1  and  Consolidated  Edi- 
son's Indian  Point  No.  1.  were  buUt  and 
placed  in  operation  tn  the  early  1960's  with 
no  provision  for  emergency  core  cooling  to 
preclude  core  melt  down  If  a  loss  of  coolant 
accident  should  occur.  Dresden  1  plant  con- 
tinued to  operate  without  an  emergency  core 
cooling  system  until  1972  when  it  was  modi- 
fied, but  it  still  is  not  adequate  by  today's 
standards,  lacking  In  redundancy  and  other 
a^ects.  Indian  Point  No.  1  unit  to  this  day 
has  no  ECCS  system  Installed  and  is  current- 
ly shut  down  for  an  extensive  period  of  time 
during  which  an  emergency  core  cooling  sys- 
tem is  to  be  Installed.  Each  of  these  two 
plants  operated  for  upwards  of  13-13  years 
with  no  ECCS  system  in  place,  giving  reason 
for  deep  concern  over  the  NEC's  poUcy  to- 
ward "grandfathering"  of  difficult  safety  is- 
sues. The  policy  is  of  even  greater  concern 
when  the  retrofit  required  for  safe  operation 
Is  technically  difficult  or  very  expensive  to  in- 
stall. 

F.  Seismic  Criteria — Ciurent  standards  call 
for  multi-frequency,  multi-axis,  testing  or 
suitable  seismic  analysis  of  major  compo- 
nents, particularly  those  In  the  safety  sys- 
tems. The  purpose  is  to  consider  transient 
loads  due  to  the  seismic  events  and  to  find 
the  simultaneous  effect  of  the  loads  from 
different  frequencies  and  different  directions 
of  excitation.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
results  of  a  seismic  test  of  a  major  reeictor 
component  are  generally  quite  different  from 
analytical  results  and  often  difficult  to  re- 
concile. Older  plants  have  been  designed  to 
less  severe  design  basis  earthquake  criteria, 


and  modeling  of  the  reactor  buildings  was 
less  sophisticated  in  the  early  days,  resulting 
in  a  lower  expected  excitation  at  some  of  the 
floor  locations  where  the  safety  related  equip- 
ment was  mounted. 

The  risk  is  that  an  older  plant  would  ex- 
perience earthquake  loads  in  actual  opera- 
tions which  would  be  much  greater  than  the 
original  design  criteria  due  to  any  of  several 
causes:  (1)  Inadequate  modellnig,  (2)  the 
effect  of  combined  loads  compared  to  single 
frequency  tests,  and  (3)  design  criteria 
changes  after  the  design  basis  is  set.  This  can 
be  bro\ight  about  by  advancements  in  the 
state  of  the  art  or  specific  site  criteria  changes 
due  to  new  information.  For  exsmaple,  be- 
cau.se  of  the  discovery  of  the  previously  un- 
known earthquake  fault  at  the  Diablo  Can- 
yon Plant,  the  design  is  possibly  inadequate 
and  the  plant  should  not  load  fuel  until  its 
seismic  capability  Is  reconciled. 

A  generic  study  shotild  be  conducted  by 
the  NRC  of  older  plant  designs  to  see  that 
they  are  safe  to  operate  under  the  known 
conditions  of  seismic  loading  established  by 
ciurent  techniques.  It  is  further  recom- 
mended that  generic  studies  be  conducted  by 
the  NRC  to  prove  the  validity  of  the  models 
\ised  in  determining  seismic  loads  for  the 
different  plants.  Including  the  impact  of 
multi-frequency  and  multi-axis  excitation 
on  older  equipment  designs. 

G.  Effiuent  Discharge  and  Waste  Systems — 
All  early  commercial  reactors  had  minimal 
liquid  waste  treatment  systems  and  had  little 
or  no  treatment  other  than  elevatsd  release 
for  gaseous  radioactive  waste  discharge  han- 
dling. Over  the  years,  and  as  the  technology 
has  improved,  substantial  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  effluent  handling  systems, 
most  notably  the  development  of  near-zero 
release  systems  which  provide  substantial 
hold-up  times  in  the  discharge  cycle  of  radio- 
gases  and  bring  to  nearly  zero  the  discharge 
of  liquid  radio-active  wastes  to  the  environ- 
ment. In  some  cases,  these  improvements 
have  been  retroactively  applied  to  operating 
plants,  but  no  consistent  policy  has  been 
adopted  and  utility  response  has  been  one  of 
primarily  responding  to  random  nressure  by 
NRC  or  environmental  groups.  Reduction  of 
radioactive  releases  to  the  environment  for 
new  plants  has  been  regulated  to  a  condi- 
tion of  "as  low  as  practicable"  but  it  cer- 
tainly has  not  been  uniformly  applied  to 
existing  operating  plants.  Examples  of  this 
are  found  at  PO&E's  Humboldt  Bay  No.  3. 
Commonwealth  Edison's  Dresden  and  Quad 
Cities  Plants,  of  where  required  operation  of 
backfitted  offgas  systems  has  been  extremely 
slow  or  at  Consumer's  Powers  Big  Rock  Point 
wh«:«  it  has  been  non-existant. 

The  NRC  should  initiate  a  strict  policy  of 
enforcing  this  requirement. 

H.  Safety  and  Relief  Valve  Discharge  Vent- 
ing to  Wet  Well — Commonwealth  Edison's 
Dresden  2  and  3  are  examples  of  the  genera- 
tion of  boiling  water  reactors  that  were  con- 
structed without  piping  the  discharge  of 
safety  valves  to  the  pressure  suppression  wet 
well.  Subsequent  plants.  BWR-4's  and  later 
BWR-5's  and  6's  have  all  safety-relief  valves 
piped  to  the  suppression  pool  to  minitr\<M> 
the  possibility  of  accidental  steam  pres- 
surization  and  thermal  cycling  of  the  pri- 
mary containment  dry  well  and  enclosed 
equipment.  In  1971,  two  events  at  the  Dres- 
den plant  resulted  in  opening  of  safety  valves 
to  the  dry  well  and  resulted  in  extensive  dam- 
age to  wiring  within  the  containment.  These 
events  prompted  investigation  by  the  State 
of  Illinois.  The  recommendations  of  that  in- 
vestigation may  or  may  not  have  been  made 
public,  but  Implementation  of  the  piping 
of  the  discharges  to  the  wet  well  has  not 
been  performed  on  these  or  similar  plants. 
NRC  should  investigate  this  situation  and 
a  safety  evaluation  be  made  as  the  desira- 
bility of  such  plant  modifications. 
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Vn.    8UMMABT    AND    RECUMMKNDATfONS 

For  all  of  the  reasons  stated  In  this  testi- 
mony, we  believe  that  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  nuclear  power  plant*  creates  severe 
hazards  to  the  public. 

Some  of  the  design  defects  atid  deficteucles 
alone  create  severe  safety  hazards.  For 
example,  the  possibility  of  failure  of  the 
Iifary  I  pressure  suppression  containments. 
But  the  one  most  Important  point,  and  the 
point  we  want  to  emnhaslze  to  this  Com- 
mittee. Is  that  the  cumulative  effect  of  all 
design  defects  and  deficiencies  In  the  de- 
sign, construction  and  operation  of  nuclear 
power  plants  makes  a  nuclear  power  plant 
accident.  In  our  opinion,  a  certain  event.  The 
only  question  Is  when,  anr'  where. 

It  Is  for  this  Imperative  reason  that  we 
submitted  our  reslgnat'ons  and  are  now 
totally  committed  to  educating  the  public 
about  the  truth  regarding  nuclear  power. 

The  most  probab'  response  to  many  of 
our  concerns  from  the  NRC  and  from  the  In- 
dustry will  be  that  the  concerns  are  not 
new — and.  Indeed,  many  of  them  are  not. 
Certainly,  It  la  true  that  Intensive  efTorts  are 
underway  to  resolve  many  of  the  problems. 
But  the  level  of  effort  now  being  expended 
to  readve  the  problem  ha<i  not  made  the 
problem  go  away. 

We.  therefore,  recommend : 

1.  That,  as  an  urgent  matter,  the  Mark  I 
pressure  suppression  cor.talnment  problem 
be  evaluated  and  the  wisdom  of  continued 
operation  of  all  19  domestic  nuclear  plants 
containing  a  Mark  I  system  be  reconsidered; 

a.  A  thorough  review  of  the  total  effect  oa 
the  In-vessel  components  of  flow-Induced  vi- 
bration, particularly  with  respect  to  the  fail- 
ure of  feed  water  spargers  and  the  Local 
Power  Range  Monitor; 

3.  A  study  of  the  distribution  of  cocking 
water  over  the  hot  core,  which  Is  the  basis 
for  the  effectiveness  of  the  core  spray  cool- 
ing system,  giving  particular  emphasis  to  the 
result  of  the  European  studies  of  this  phe- 
nomenon; 

4.  A  study  of  the  full  effects  of  the  End  of 
Cycle  SCRAM  Reactivity  Effect; 

6.  That  control  rod  11>  be  determined  and 
the  technical  specification  requirements  be 
established  to  ensure  that  shutdown  margins 
are  adequately  tested  to  account  for  th«9e  ef- 
fects; 

a.  That  the  "rod  drop"  accident  he  thor- 
oughly reevaluated  and  satisfactory  systems 
to  prevent  or  mitigate  the  accident  be  devel- 
oped: 

7.  That  the  current  study  of  preuHure  vessel 
Integrity  be  Intensified,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  the  poeslblllty  of  nozzle  break  be- 
tween the  vessel  wall  and  the  biological 
shield,  the  problem  of  excessive  loading  of 
the  pressure  vessel  pedestal  resulting  from 
pressure  waves  In  the  suppression  pool,  and 
the  stnictural  Integrity  of  the  pedestal  con- 
crete: 

8.  That  the  continuing  study  of  the  Mark  I 
ooutalnment  system  give  particular  emphasis 
to  the  effect  of  seismic  sloeh  and  continued 
eroelon  of  design  margins,  the  corrosion  al- 
lowance and  material  thickness,  and  dlfll- 
oultles  with  containment  electrical  penetra- 
tion seals,  and  with  the  wet  well/dry  well 
vaeuum  breakers.  It  Is  recommended  that 
full-scale  tests  be  performed  on  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  steam  generators  to  withstand 
the  pressure  reversal  under  LOCA  conditions 
and.  If  not  adequately  demonntrated,  that 
pressurized  water  reactor  plnntn  l>e  shut  dov/n 
until  It  can  be  verified; 

9.  That  the  NRC  immediately  implement  a 
program  of  detailed  third-party  inspections 
for  non-ASME  Code  safety-related  Items 
which  Is  at  least  as  stringent  as  Is  required 
under  the  ASMB  Code:  and  a  third-party 
product  qualification  procedure  for  safety- 
related  electrical  equipment  which  is  at  least 
nfi  stringent  as  is  required  for  commercial 


products  listed  by  the  Underwriters  Labora- 
tories; 

10.  That  NRC  regulations  be  amended  to 
prevent  common-mode  failure  of  safety-re- 
lated Items  by  requiring  that  changes  In  the 
design  or  fabrication  of  subassemblies  or 
safety-related  devices  can  only  be  accom- 
Ushed  In  an  NRC-dlsclpllned  system  requir- 
ing appropriate  device  design  verlflcatloD 
and  performance  requallflcation; 

11.  That  NRC  Institute  a  disciplined  NRC- 
managed  field  failure  Identification  and 
analysis  system,  and  replacement  parts  con- 
trol 8)-stem; 

12.  That  the  design  of  control  rooms  be 
standardized  and  that  NRC  require  more  fre- 
quent retraining  on  updated  control  room 
simulators  to  increase  the  proficiency  of  con- 
trol room  operators; 

13.  That  the  NRC  begin  Immediately  to 
study  the  problem  of  increased  personnel 
radiation  exposure  required  in  the  operation, 
maintenance  and  retrofit  of  the  existing 
plants,  and  develop  plans  and  prograns  for 
the  decontamination  of  existing  plants,  and 
for  disposal  of  radloacUve  wastes  resulting 
from  the  decontamination,  and  for  disposal 
of  the  decontaminated  plant  Itself; 

14.  That  the  NRC  practice  of  waiving  cur- 
rent safety  requirements  with  respect  to  older 
plants  cease,  and  that  older  nuclear  plants 
be  required  to  retrofit  as  Is  necessary  to  meet 
current  safety  requirements;  and 

15.  That  plants  currently  under  construc- 
tion should  not  be  pennltted  to  start  up  and 
become  radioactive  until  all  design  Issues  are 
resolved.  This  Is  particularly  Important  with 
regard  to  the  seismic  criteria  controversy  at 
PO&E's  Diablo  Canyon  Plant. 

ExiUBrr  A 

Dale  O.  Bridenbaugh.  Manager.  Perform- 
ance Evaluation  &  Improvement:  Manager. 
Mark  I  Containment.  Nuclear  Energy  Di- 
vision. General  Electric  Co. 

Responsible  for  establishment  and  man- 
agement of  systems  to  provide  for  the  moni- 
toring and  measiu-ement  of  BoUlng  Water 
Reactor  (BWR)  equipment  and  system  per- 
formance and  for  the  development  of  per- 
formance Improvement  modifications. 

For  the  past  10  months  on  special  as- 
signment as  Manager  of  Mark  I  Contain- 
ment, a  special  project  formed  to  evaluate 
the  safety  and  adequacy  of  the  primary 
containment  of  25  nuclear  power  plants  In 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Bridenbaugh  has  been  Involved  with 
nuclear  power  plants  since  1968  when  he 
was  assigned  as  Field  Engineer  on  the  In- 
stallation and  startup  of  the  first  large- 
scale  commercial  nuclear  power  plant — 
Commonwealth  Edison's  Dresden  1  near  Chi- 
cago, minolfl. 

Employed  by  General  Electric  Company: 
1953-1976. 

Degree:  OSME,  South  Dakota  School  of 
Mines  &  Technology. 

Richard  B.  Hubbard.  Manager.  Quality  As- 
surance. Nuclear  Energy  Control  &  Instru- 
mentation Department.  General  Electric 
Co. 

As  klanager  of  the  Qitallty  Assurance 
Section.  Nuclear  Energy  Control  and  Instru- 
mentation Department.  Mr.  Hubbard  Is  re- 
sponsible for  developing  and  Implementing 
quality  plans  programs,  methods,  and 
equipment  which  assure  that  products  pro- 
diiced  by  the  Department  meet  all  quality 
requirements  as  defined  Ln  NRC  10  cm  60. 
He  Is  Involved  In  the  nutnufacture  of  radi- 
ation sensors,  reactor  vessel  Internals,  fuel 
handling  and  servicing  tools,  nuclear  plant 
systems,  and  control  room  panels. 

With  OE.  he  has  held  a  variety  of  tech- 
nical and  supervisory  positions  In  the  ap- 
plication, manufacture  and  marketing  of  In- 
strumentation and  control  systems  for  nu- 
clear power  plants. 


Mr.  Hubbard  Is  an  active  member  of  the 
IEEE  Standards  Subcommittee  on  Q\utUtf 
Assiu^nce  and  has  published  several  papers 
on  income  neutron  detection  systems  and 
quality  assurance  programs. 

Employed  by  General  Electric  Company 
1960-1976. 

Degrees:  08EE.  University  of  Arizona 
MBA.  University  of  Santa  Clara. 

Gregory  C.  Minor,  Manager,  Advanced 
Control  &  Instrumentation,  Nuclear  Ener- 
gy Division,  General  Electric  Co. 

Mr.  BUnor  has  16  years  of  experience  in 
the  energy  systems  business,  designing, 
building  and  managing  control  and  Instru- 
mentation systems. 

Mr.  Minor  began  his  career  with  General 
Electric  in  1960  when  he  was  assigned  to 
a  position  at  Hanford,  Washington.  In  1963 
he  served  as  an  Electronic  Design  tt  Develop- 
ment Engineer  in  the  Nuclear  Power  Gen- 
eration Control  Department  in  San  Jose. 
There,  he  was  responsible  for  design  of  ma- 
jor Instriunentatlon  channels  and  control 
systems. 

He  has  served  as  Manager  of  Reactor  Con- 
trol Systems  Engineering  where  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  design  of  protection,  con- 
tainment, and  related  control  systems. 

Since  1971  be  has  been  Manager  of  Ad- 
vanced Control  &  Instrumentation,  respon- 
sible for  the  design  of  safety  systems,  con- 
trol systems,  and  control  room  configura- 
tion. 

Employed  by  General  Electric  Company: 
1960-1976. 

Degrees:  BSEE,  University  of  California; 
MSEE.  Stanford  nUlversity. 

Ejiuibit  B 

FEBBU/UtT  a,    1976. 

Mr.  N.  L.  Fklmus 
Manager,  BWR  Services, 
General  Eleotrio  Co.. 
San  Joae.  OaHf. 

Deab  Nnt:  This  letter  Is  to  advise  you 
that  I  am  resigning  from  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company  effeotlve  immediately. 

My  reason  for  leaving  is  that  I  have  be- 
come deeply  concerned  about  the  Impact— 
envlronmentaUy.  politically,  socially  and 
genetically — that  nuclear  power  has  made 
and  potentially  can  make  to  life  on  earth. 
As  we  have  discussed  In  the  past,  there  Is  an 
inherent  close  Intertle  between  commercial 
power  and  weapons  technologies  and  capa- 
bilities. I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  de- 
ployment of  such  capabilities  and  I  fear  the 
implications  of  a  plutonlum  economy.  The 
risk  involved  In  such  a  system  Is  far  too 
great  tor  the  short  term  benefit.  I  see  no 
way  for  us  to  develop  the  ability  to  main- 
tain the  perfect  human  and  technical  cen- 
tred needed  for  the  long  periods  of  time  nec- 
essarily Involved  with  the  highly  toxic  ma- 
terials we  are  producing.  This  proMem  Is 
not  something  I  wish  to  pass  on  to  my 
children  and  to  succeeding  generations  to 
control.  Contributing  to  the  advancement 
of  such  proliferation  now  seems  Immoral 
fd  Is  no  longer  an  acceptable  occupation 
for  me. 

Furthermore.  In  my  recent  assignment  as 
the  Project  Manager  of  the  Mark  I  Contoin- 
ment  assessment,  I  have  become  Increas- 
ingly alarmed  at  the  shallowness  of  under- 
standing that  has  formed  the  basis  for  many 
of  the  current  designs.  It  Is  probable  that 
many  more  problems  will  emerge  with  se- 
vere consequences,  impacting  either  the 
safety  or  the  economic  vlabhlty  of  the  nu- 
clear power  program. 

It  is  hard  for  the  mind  to  comprehend  the 
Immensity  of  the  power  contained  In  the 
relatively  small  reactor  core  and  the  risk 
associated  with  Its  control.  In  tlie  past  we 
have  been  aMe  to  learn  from  our  techno- 
logical mlstakaa.  With  nuclear  power  we 
cannot  afford  that  luxury  I 

Much  hM  been  entrusted  to  the  oorpo- 
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rate  and  regxilatory  decision  makers  and  the 
tremendous  cost,  schedule,  and  political 
pressures  these  humans  experience  have 
made  unbiased  decisions,  with  true  evalua- 
tion of  the  consequences,  very  difficult  to 
achieve.  "Hils  Is  not  meant  as  an  Indictment 
of  any  specific  Individuals;  it  Is  Just  a  state- 
ment of  the  human  in^;)erfectlon  which 
leads,  ultimately,  to  the  Imperfection  of  the 
complex  technological  system.  Nuclear  power 
has  become  a  "technological  monster"  and  It 
Is  not  clear  who.  If  anyone.  Is  In  control. 

In  summary,  I  am  no  longer  convinced  of 
the  technical  safety  of  nuclear  power  and 
I  fear  the  high  risk  of  political  and  huniau 
factors  that  will  ultimately  lead  to  the  mis- 
use of  its  byproducts.  This  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  me  to  work  in  an  objective  manner 
in  my  current  position  and  I,  therefore,  have 
decided  that  my  only  choice  is  to  get  out  of 
the  nuclear  biuiness.  This  seems  the  only 
course  of  action  for  me  to  take  if  I  am  to  be 
fair  to  my  associates,  the  Company,  to  you, 
and  to  myself. 

I  also  must  tell  you  that  I  have  become 
so  convinced  that  nuclear  power  is  not  right 
for  this  country  or  for  this  world,  that  I 
have  decided  to  volunteer  my  time  for  the 
nest  several  months  to  work  in  support  of 
the  California  Nuclear  Safeguards  Initia- 
tive. Following  this,  I  vrill  be  looking  for  a 
Job  either  in  a  non-nuclear  area  or,  if  pos- 
sible, where  I  can  use  my  experience  to  help 
safeguard  the  substantial  nuclear  legacy 
that  has  already  been  created. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  have  been  unable  until 
now  to  fully  confide  in  you  the  concerns  I 
have  had.  This  has  not  been  an  easy  de- 
cision for  me  to  make,  but  I  finally  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  It  is  something  I  must 
do.  Perhaps  my  action  will  cause  other  peo- 
ple to  consider  the  vast  implications  of  the 
nuclear  power  program  before  It  is  too  late. 

I  have  come  to  believe  very  deeply  that 
we  cannot  afford  nuclear  power  and  I  intend 
to  do  whatever  I  can  to  get  the  message  to 
the  public  where  the  decision  on  its  contin- 
uation must  ultimately  be  made. 
Sincerely, 

DALE  G.  Brtoenbatjcr. 
Manager,      Performance      Evaluation 

and  improvement 
Manager,  Mark  I   Containment  Pro- 
gram.       . 

Mr.  Abdon  Rtrano, 

General  Manager,  Nuclear  Energy  Control  & 
Instrumentation  Department,  General 
Electric  Co.,  Nuclear  Energy  Systems  Di- 
vision, San  Joae,  Calif. 

Deas  Don:  During  the  past  year  and  a  half 
I've  experienced  a  series  of  events  which  have 
forced  me  to  question  the  continued  (dera- 
tion and  proliferation  of  nuclear  power 
plants.  I  see  that  we  have  become  an  industry 
of  narrow  q>eciallsts  with  Uttle  comprehen- 
sion of  the  total  Impact  of  our  individual  ac- 
tions. I  feel  it  is  imperative  that  the  people 
of  California  know  the  truth  about  nuclear 
power  and  know  that  there  are  people  within 
the  industry  who  have  serious  doubts  and 
reservations  about  continuing  our  present 
course. 

Consequently,  I  have  decided  effective  to- 
day, February  2nd,  to  terminate  my  employ- 
ment with  General  Electric  and  to  devote 
myself  full  time  to  the  task  of  educating 
my  fellow  Califomians  on  the  moral  and 
technical  issues  encompassed  by  the  Nuclear 
Safeguards  Initiative. 

When  I  Joined  the  nuclear  division  In  1664 
I  was  very  excited  about  the  promise  of  the 
new  technology — the  promise  of  a  virtually 
limitless  source  of  safe,  clean  and  economic 
energy  for  this  and  future  generations.  Like 
many  of  my  colleagues,  I  consciously  chose 
to  bypass  the  technical  and  financial  glamour 
of  the  defense/aerospace  Industries,  and  in- 
stead to  pioneer  tn  the  Infant  nuclear  In- 
dustry. There  was  a  common  .sense  of  excite- 
ment in  the  industry  that  approached  a  mis- 


sionary zeal  In  those  early  years.  Now,  twelve 
years  later,  the  vision  has  faded  and  the 
pro^iiaes  an  still  unfulfilled. 

I  have  seen  too  many  Instances  where  engi- 
neen  did  not  cwmrtaf  all  lb*  marant  pa- 
rameters, where  craftsmen  did  not  follow  tb» 
prescribed  manufacturing  and  construction 
methods,  where  the  plant  operator  acted  in 
error  when  called  upon  for  a  split-second 
decision,  and  where  plant  maintenance  deci- 
sions were  based  on  continued  power  produc- 
tion— not  plant  safety.  I  know  that  very  few 
]}eopIe  are  aware  that  one  of  the  plant  watstes, 
plutonlum,  must  be  safeguarded  from  the 
biosphere  for  nearly  500,000  years;  that  there 
are  presently  no  long-term  radioactive  waste 
storage  facilities;  that  the  genetic  effects  of 
the  w'astes  challenge  our  continuing  exist- 
ence; and  that  the  disposal  safeguard  record 
of  the  existing  government  weapons  and 
submarine  fuel  facilities  is  replete  with  fail- 
lu-es. 

In  addition  to  the  ecological  significance  of 
the  radioactive  legacy,  the  global  political 
impacts  of  a  plutonlum  energy  economy 
must  be  faced.  India's  construction  of  an 
atom  bomb  from  nuclear  fuel  clearly  demon- 
fa  trates  that  nuclear  power  plants  and  nuclear 
weapons  are  inseparable.  If  the  forecasted 
nuclear  power  plants  are  constructed  in  the 
U.S.  and  If  the  rush  to  expc»-t  the  nuclear 
technology  to  the  emerging  nations  con- 
tinues unabated,  the  i^utonlum  will  he 
readily  available  for  weapons  diversion,  hi- 
jacking, sabotage,  and  ransom.  The  power  of 
the  atom  will  be  available  to  any  tyrant  or 
dissident  group.  We  Callfornlans  cannot 
Ignore  oiu*  global   interdependence. 

I  have  struggled  hard  in  arriving  at  today's 
decision.  I  considered  continuing  in  my  posi- 
tion, hoping  that  technology  could  somehow 
overcome  all  the  obstacles.  After  my  experi- 
ence, I  am  now  convinced  that  businesses 
and  individuals  can  no  longer  take  the  risk 
of  contaminating  our  environment,  upsetting 
the  ecological  bsJance,  or  take  any  other 
steps  which  could  irreversibly  affect  future 
generations.  The  limited  comprehension  of 
the  present  technology,  coupled  with  the 
technological  requirement  for  lOO'v,  human 
perfection,  ts  a  situation  I  can  no  longer  ra- 
tionalize as  responsible  or  acceptable. 

I  came  to  San  Jose  with  the  vision  and 
hope  that  I  could  benefit  mankind  through 
my  contributions  in  harnessing  the  atom. 
Now  I  sense  an  even  greater  purpose — the 
sharing  of  the  knowledge  gained  in  this  pur- 
suit to  help  awaken  the  people  to  the  dangers 
and  to  the  Imperative  to  act  now  in  order  to 
preserve  our  planet.  The  issue  we  face  is  not 
the  survival  of  an  industry,  rather  it  is  the 
survival  of  mankind. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  B.  Hubbard. 
Manager,  Quality  Assurance. 

Tebkvkr^  2,  1976. 
Mr.  Harry  H.  Hendok, 

Manager,  C  A  I  Engineering,  General  Electric 
Co.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Deak  Harxt:  This  is  to  inform  you  that  I 
am  resigning  from  the  General  Electric 
Company  effective  today. 

My  reason  for  leaving  is  a  deep  conviction 
that  nuclear  reactors  and  nuclear  weapons 
now  present  a  serious  danger  to  the  future 
of  all  life  on  this  planet. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  reactors,  the  nu- 
clear fuel  cycle,  and  waste  storage  systems 
are  not  safe.  We  cannot  prevent  major  acci- 
dents or  acts  of  sabotage.  I  fear  the  contin- 
ued nuclear  proliferation  will  quickly  con- 
sume the  limited  uranium  suf^ly  and  force 
us  Into  a  plutonium-based  fuel  economy 
with  even  greater  dangers  of  genetic  damage 
and  terrorist  or  weaports  activity. 

From  my  earliest  days  at  Hanford,  I  have 
been  deeply  concerned  about  the  dangers  of 
radioactivity.  I  can  still  remember  my  wife's 
shock  of  having  a  container  tor  urine  sam- 


pling placed  on  our  front  doorstep  for  the  use 
of  our  family.  I  wonder  now.  tt  that  police- 
state  atmosphere  at  Hanftird  wasn't  an  omen 
tor  all  people  for  the  future. 

I  cannot  be  a  part  of  an  Industry  that  pro- 
motes a  policy  that  would  lead  our  generation 
to  consume  30  years  of  nuclear  power  for  our 
own  selfish  purposes  and  leave  behind  radio- 
active wastes  that  will  be  a  health  hazard 
t(xe  thousands  of  generations  to  come. 

In  recent  months  I  have  become  increas- 
ingly dismayed  at  the  industry's  (^position 
to  the  Nuclear  Safeguards  Initiative.  I  have 
seen  the  attempts  to  confuse  and  whitewash 
the  Issues  by  claiming  that  there  are  no  un- 
solvable  problems  and  appealing  to  Individ- 
ual's fears  for  their  Jobs.  The  public  must 
be  told  that  there  are  many  problems.  I  am 
confident  that  an  informed  public — given  the 
truth — will  decide  against  continued  nuclear 
proliferation. 

I  am  also  sure  that  there  are  others  in  the 
industry  who  share  my  concerns  and  I  hope 
my  decision  will  cause  them  to  stop  and  con- 
sider the  enormous  implications  and  dangers 
of  the  nuclear  legacy  we  are  creating. 
Sincerely. 

Grkgost  C.  MntoR, 
Manager,  Advanced  Control  &  Instru- 
mentation. 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  ILLEGAL  ALIENS 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  B4r.  President,  last 
Wednesday,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
unanimously  reversed  a  California  court 
decision  holding  a  California  law  pro- 
hibiting the  employment  of  Ulegal  aliens 
unconstitutional.  The  California  law 
read  as  follows: 

Section  2805  of  the  California  Labor  Code: 

(a)  No  employer  shall  knowingly  employ 
an  alien  who  is  not  entitled  to  lawful  resi- 
dence in  the  United  States  if  such  employ- 
ment would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  lawful 
resident  workers. 

(b)  A  person  found  guUty  of  violation  of 
subdivision  (a)  Is  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  two  hundred  dollars  ($200,000) 
nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  ($500,000) 
for  each  offense. 

(c)  Hie  foregoing  provisions  shall  not  be 
a  bar  to  civil  action  against  the  employer 
upon  a  violation  of  subdivision    (a). 

The  substance  of  the  Court's  decision 
is  basiceilly  threefold: 

First.  Only  Congress  has  jurisdiction 
of  immigration  matters,  but  merely  be- 
cause a  State  statute  deals  with  aliois 
does  not  mean  it  confronts  congressional 
immigration  jurisdiction. 

Second.  It  is  within  a  State's  police 
power  to  regulate  the  employment  rela- 
tionship and  Congress  in  enacting  immi- 
gration laws  has  not  manifested  an  in- 
tent to  exclusively  preempt  States  from 
legislation  affecting  the  employment  of 
illegal  aliens. 

Third.  A  California  law  prohibiting 
employers  from  hiring  illegal  aliens  is, 
therefore,  not  unconstitutional  on  its 
face  and  it  is  for  California  courts  to 
construe  the  law  and  determine  whether 
tlie  law  as  applied  would  conflict  witli 
Federal  immigration  laws  or  regulations. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  while  the 
Com-t's  decision  might  open  the  way  for 
States  to  deal  afBrmatively  with  the  mat- 
ter of  illegal  alien  employment,  it  does 
nothing  to  diminish  the  responsibiUty  of 
Congress  to  come  to  grips  with  this  prob- 
lem now.  Indeed,  States  are  going  to  have 
a  supremely  difficult  time  if  they  try  to 
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limit  the  incidence  of  illegal  alien  em- 
ployment without  Federal  help.  In  the 
first  Instance,  States  have  no  way  of 
determining  who  illegal  aliens  are. 
Those  not  entitled  to  employment  have 
that  status  by  virtue  of  Federal  not  State 
laws.  When  such  laws  are  violated  by 
aliens  the  U.S.  Government  has  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  to  locate  and  apprehend 
them.  In  turn,  INS  utilizes  the  services 
of  other  Federal  agencies  such  as  the 
Social  Security  Administration  in  their 
search  for  Illegal  aliens.  Further,  INS 
itself  has  a  vast  store  of  information 
they  have  collected  over  the  years  on 
literally  milli(»M  of  aliens  who  have  at- 
tempted to  thwart  our  immigration  laws, 
many  of  whom  are  repeated  offenders. 
How  a  State  is  going  to  locate  those  not 
entitled  to  employment  within  its  bor- 
ders and  prosecute  employers  for  hiring 
them  without  any  of  these  resources  Is 
beyond  my  comprehension. 

Last  year  I  Introduced  legislation  that 
proposed  a  partnership  between  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  and  employers  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  those  aliens  illegally 
employed  in  this  country  at  the  present 
time  and  discouraging  such  employment 
in  the  futtire.  S.  1928  prc^ibits  the  hir- 
ing of  illegal  aliens  but  recognizes  the 
limited  role  that  employers,  like  States, 
can  assmne  in  assisting  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  carrying  out  this  objective. 
Under  this  legislation  employers  are  en- 
titled to  use  a  form,  which,  when  com- 
pleted at  the  time  of  hiring  an  employee, 
puts  the  Government  on  notice  as  to 
whether  that  person  might  not  be  en- 
titled to  employment.  Furnishing  em- 
ployei's  with  such  a  simple  and  expedient 
means  of  satisfying  their  responsibility 
not  to  hire  illegal  aliens  has  the  addi- 
tional benefit  of  significantly  reducing 
the  llkeUhood  of  discrimination  against 
employees  who,  because  of  appearances 
or  language,  might  appear  to  be  Illegal 
aliens. 

Legislation  to  prohibit  the  employ- 
ment of  illegal  aliens  must  call  for  action 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  be  effec- 
tive. Determining  who  is  illegal  and 
sending  them  home  is  a  Job  only  the 
Federal  Government  can  do.  States  and 
employers  can  help,  but  iUegal  aliens 
are  on  the  Job  to  stay  until  Congress 
decides  to  do  something  about  it. 


SENATOR  CANNON  BEGINS  18TH 
YEAR  IN  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  our  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Howard  W.  Cannon  of 
Nevada,  recently  began  his  18th  year  of 
service  in  the  Senate.  As  one  who  has 
known  Senator  Cannon  for  many  years — 
we  passed  the  Utah  bar  exams  together — 
and  who  has  worked  closely  with  him, 
serving  with  him  on  two  major  commit- 
tees, the  Space  Committee  and  the  Com- 
merce Committee.  I  feel  impelled  to  cite 
the  really  outstanding  record  of  his  serv- 
ice to  the  people  of  his  State  and  to  the 
Nation.  Indeed,  I  have  long  considered 
him  one  of  the  most  forceful,  and  able, 
and  effective  Members  of  the  Senate. 


Since  his  election  to  a  first  term  in 
1958,  Senator  Caknon  has  consistently 
upheld  the  Democratic  prindples  an 
which  this  Nation  was  founded  200  years 
ago,  and  he  has  consistently  fought  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  Nevada 
and  of  the  United  States.  He  has,  as  we 
well  know,  sponsored,  adopted,  espoused, 
and  worked  very  hard  for  legislation  to 
favor  the  development  of  his  State's  re- 
sources, to  conserve  its  water,  to  Improve 
its  schools,  expand  its  airports,  build  its 
business  and  industry,  improve  its  high- 
ways, support  its  agriculture,  foster  the 
tourism  so  vital  to  Nevada's  economy, 
and  otherwise  improve  the  quality  of  life 
for  all  who  live  there.  And  this  service  to 
the  people  of  his  State  has  been  a  benefit 
to  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Senator  Cannon  authored,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Airport  and  Airways  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1970.  a  major  piece  of  legis- 
lation providing  the  whole  country  with 
the  means  of  expanding  and  maintaining 
an  adequate  national  air  transportation 
system  vital  not  only  to  his  State's  basic 
tourist  industry,  but  to  our  Nation's 
whole  economj'.  His  subcommittee  has 
just  reported  the  1976  Airport  and  Air- 
ways Development  Act. 

A  much  decorated  mlUtary  pilot  in 
World  War  II,  a  pilot  with  thousands  of 
hours  of  fiying  time  in  everything  from 
Piper  Cubs  and  747's  to  the  F-111  and 
F-15,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  still  covers  much  of  his  vast 
State  as  his  own  pilot,  and  has  long  been 
recognized  as  a  national  authority  on 
aviation  safety  and^  on  the  problems  of 
this  major  national  industry.  In  1970,  in 
fact,  he  won  the  Wright  Memorial 
Award  for  his  years  of  outstanding  serv- 
ice to  aviation  in  the  United  States.  And 
he  has,  since  then,  remained  in  the  fore- 
front, fighting,  for  example,  for  one- 
stop  charter  tours  and  their  lower  fares 
which  have  done  much  to  spark  air  travel 
during  these  months  of  continuing  re- 
cession. He  is  also  foremost  in  perceiving 
and  in  fighting  for  recognition  of  general 
aviation's  role  in  tying  together  the 
smaller  towns  and  cities  of  our  vast  niral 
areas  with  the  major  air  transportation 
hubs  in  oiu*  urban  centers  of  commerce 
and  industry. 

There  is  a  reason  why  Senator  Can- 
non is  known  as  Mr.  Aviation  not  only 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capitol,  but  in 
Nevada  and  throughout  the  coimtry.  His 
outstanding  expertise  and  hard  work  in 
this  field  alone  complements  his  chair- 
manship of  the  Commerce  Committee's 
Aviation  Subcommittee.  He  also  sits  on 
four  other  Commerce  subcommittees,  all 
dealing  with  issues  of  vital  importance 
to  the  Nation:  Foreign  Commerce  and 
Tourism,  Consumer  Protection,  Commu- 
nications, and  Surface  Transportation. 

On  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, he  is  chaii-man  of  both  the  Tacti- 
cal Air  Power  and  increasingly  Important 
National  Stockpile  and  Naval  Petroleimi 
Reserves  Subcommittees.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Military  Construction 
Subcommittee. 

But  that  is  not  all.  The  enviable  record 
of  this  distinguished  Senator  includes 
chairmanship  of  the  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration Committee  and  of  three  of  the 


four  Rules  subcommittees  on  which  he 
sits.  He  is  fiuiher,  as  I  have  indicated, 
a  member  of  the  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  Committee  in  which,  as  in  the 
Commerce  Committee,  it  has  been  my 
good  fortune  and  my  pleasure  to  work 
with  him  on  many  key  issues  of  national 
importance. 

Let  me,  if  I  may^  cite  some  other  of 
the  many  key  issues  in  which  Senator 
Cannon  has  been  closely  involved.  These 
include  the  hearings  confirming  the 
nominations  of  both  the  Honorable  Ger- 
ald Ford  and  Nelson  RocKmujnt  as 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
a  broad  range  of  legislative  efforts  for 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  bin, 
the  comprehensive  budget  reform  bill, 
consmner  protection,  revenue  sharing, 
and  pension  reform,  to  name  but  a  few. 

In  his  years  of  close  and  effective  as- 
sociation with  former  Nevada  Senator 
Alan  Bible,  Senator  Cannon  helped  to 
engineer  legislation  and  funds  for  con- 
tinuing development  of  the  Lower  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  and  the  vital  southern 
Nevada  water  and  the  Washoe  reclama- 
tion projects,  so  important  to  all  ttie 
Southwestern  United  States. 

Over  the  years,  he  has  worked  hard 
to  develop  and  support  military  facilities 
for  the  Hawthorne  Ammunition  Depot, 
Nellis  Air  Force  Base,  tad  the  naval  air 
station  at  Fallon,  in  his  home  State.  He 
worked  as  hard  for  the  Nevada  nuclear 
test  site  as  he  did  for  the  expansion 
and  improvement  of  McCarran  Interna- 
tional Airport  in  Las  Vegas  and  Reno 
International  and  other  airports 
throughout  Nevada. 

Senator  Cannon  is,  as  you  know,  also 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  and  Conduct,  vice 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing,  chairman  of  a  similar  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Library  of  Congress. 

One  might  observe,  that  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  range  of  his  interests  or  to 
the  Senator's  willingness  to  serve  on  any 
matter,  great  or  small,  of  importance  to 
his  people.  Over  and  over  again,  during 
his  18  years  of  distinguished  monbership 
in  the  Senate  he  has  proved  himself  a 
rock  of  strength  and  determination,  a 
man  of  profoimd  integrity,  an  astute 
and  powerful  antagonist.  He  is  a  col- 
league which  it  is  my  pleasure  and  honor 
to  commend. 
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REMARKS  OP  SENATOR  MATHIAS 
AT  WORCESTER  COUNTY  LIN- 
COLN   DAY    DINNER 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Maryland  was  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  to 
address  the  Worcester  County  Lincoln 
Day  dinner.  In  his  thoughtful  speech. 
Senator  Mathias  discussed  the  prevail- 
ing mood  of  a  voter  alienation  and  dis- 
illusionment, which  has  adversely  af- 
fected not  only  the  Republican  and 
and  Democratic  Parties,  but  indeed  the 
entire  political  process.  And  he  suggests 
what  must  be  done  If  we  are  to  restore 
confidence  in  our  two-party  system.  I 
would  like  to  share  his  perceptive  and 
provocative  remarks  with  the  Senate. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Senator  Mathias'  remute 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WoBCEsTES  County  LiNcour  Day  Dikmek 

Tonight  we  come  together  to  honor  our 
first  Republican  President,  Abnham  Lincoln. 

Lincoln  was  %  man  I  think  each  of  us 
would  like  to  have  known  personally.  There 
are  not  many  great  flgiires  In  history  you 
can  say  that  about.  But  It  would  be  comfort- 
able to  Bit  m  th*  living  room  with  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  to  talk  with  him  about  the 
problems  of  your  day,  maybe  kwwq  a  few 
stories,  or  listen  to  him  flgaie  out  answers 
to  hia  problems. 

One  of  the  problems  that  preoccupied  Lin- 
coln in  tlie  early  days  of  the  Civil  War  was 
how  to  get  Oennal  George  MedeUan  moving 
in  the  direction  of  the  enemy.  His  soluticm 
has  always  delighted  me. 

lilcOlellan  (wbo,  Inoldentally,  was  a  Dem- 
ocrat) waa  In  charge  at  the  Peninsular  oam- 
palgn.  Ttaougft  Us  troops  far  outnumbered 
General  Ijee*^  he  was  oooatantly  being  oat- 
sklrmished.  outflanked  and  outfoKed  by  Lee. 

Eventually.  MnCVillan  was  pfoahed  back  to 
the  banka  of  the  Potomac  ntuen  he  made 
camp,  as  if  for  the  duration,  or  so  It  seemed 
to  Lincoln.  Mevcrtbeleas,  dUpatchea  firom 
this  camp  were  Invailalfly  and  arrogantly 
headed:  "MoOieUan— Beadqvwteia  In  the 
South".  PlnaUy.  an  exaqperated  Unoom  fired 
off  a  diapat<ai  of  his  own.  It  read  "McOM- 
lan.  I  believe  yovr  headquarters  are  in  your 
hindquarters.  Please  advance." 

Each  of  ua.  I'm  sure,  would  enjoy  the  com- 
pany of  the  man  who  wrote  that  dlapattdu 
In  fact,  we  could  pass  a  dtilghttul  and  In- 
struotlve  evening  here  sln4>ly  reoalling  Un- 
edn  anecdotes,  each  one  Illustrative  ot  some 
facet  of  his  richly  diverse  natara. 

Tonight,  iMwerer.  I  hava  a  broader  pur- 
pose in  mind.  ID  la  one  whleb  I  think  you 
will  agree  la  apprc^riate  both  to  the  place 
and  to  the  oeoaatan. 

We  have  gathered  here  In  Worcester  to 
hcmor  the  memcry  of  T.iir>wf>in  But  with  all 
the  honor  we  pay  Mm.  w*  ahoold  eatdi  ct  us 
take  to  heart  that  }ust  aa  the  President  as 
chief  at  state  la  not  tha  nation,  so  vmx. 
President  Lincoln  as  head  of  the  Bepubllcui 
party  was  not  tha  party. 

In  our  party,  as  In  ova  nation,  there  are 
many  jobs  for  every  citlaen  and  many  re- 
sponsibUities  for  average  grass  roots  Be- 
publicans. 

And  so.  in  honoring  Llnc<dn  tonight.  I 
would  like  to  think  about  another  founder 
of  the  Republican  party,  a  man  whose  polit- 
ical career  "took  off"  in  Worcester,  a  man 
central  to  the  formulation  of  the  principles 
of  the  party:  Senator  Charles  Sumner  of 
Massachusetts. 

First,  thotigh,  let  me  sketch  in  a  little 
background.  To  appreciate  Sumner's  Im- 
portance to  the  iwrty.  you  should  bear  In 
mind  that  IJncoHi  was  a  cautious  politlolan. 
It  took  a  lot  of  p«]shlng  before  he  became  a 
BepubUcan.  At  the  close  of  ia64.  Lincoln 
was  sUll  a  whig  and  stUl  beUeved  a  whig 
oould  be  elected  to  the  VS.  Senate  in  Illinois. 
Two  years  later,  in  the  presidential  >t»»«p^ien 
of  1866,  the  whig  party  ezpltad. 

Actually,  the  Whig  Party  only  lasted  about 
20  years  as  a  force  in  Ute  American  political 
arena.  Twice  during  that  tlme-^n  1840  and 
•g&ln  In  184»— It  aumaged  to  elect  presldenta. 
It  is  the  1848  election  that  has  particular 
significance  to  the  genesis  of  the  JEtopubUcan 
Party  and  to  the  dty  of  Worcester  as  well. 

By  the  Ute  18«0-s  Whig  leadanhip  was 
faltering.  Tba  party's  achievement  baa  been 
compromise.  But,  compromise  on  the  issue 
of  slavery  or  freedom,  was  an  achievement 
f«w  prised— least  of  all.  men  at  oonsetence. 
or  the  conscience  Whigs  aa  the  abolitlontets 
of  the  free  statsa  were  caUed. 


The  alienation  of  the  conscientious  men 
of  llaasatiiusettB  ekpreased  ItsSlf  an.  Jvne  38, 
1848  When  a  mass  convention  was  hrtd  here 
In  Worcester  to  protest  the  Whig  Pvr^  nom- 
ination of  General  Zaohary  Taylor  a  slave- 
owner as  its  presidential  candidate.  (The 
Democrats  had  nominated  General  Cass  who 
also  straddled  the  slavmy  issue). 

To  the  conscience  Whigs  of  Massachusetts 
there  seemed  no  choice.  From  the  office  of 
Charles  Sumner  a  caU  went  forth  for  a  con- 
vention of  all  the  clHzens  of  the  Common- 
wealth who  opposed  both  Taylor  and  Cass. 

Some  five  thousand  people  Impelled  by 
their  common  devotion  to  freedom,  showed 
up.  Their  numbers  overflowed  the  city  hall 
so  they  gathered  on  the  Worcester  Common 
where  speakers  expressed  the  general  deter- 
mination to  stand  by  conviction  even  if  it 
meant  renouncing  old  party  ties. 

Last  to  q>eak  was  the  meeting's  chief 
organiser  Charles  Sumner.  "I  was  a  Whig," 
he  said,  "because  I  thought  the  party  repre- 
sented the  moral  sentiments  of  the  coun- 
try—that It  was  the  party  of  humanity.  It 
has  ceased  to  sustain  this  character.  It  r^- 
resents  no  longer  the  moral  sentiments  of 
the  country.  It  Is  not  the  party  of  humanity." 

"A  party  which  renounces  Its  sentiments." 
he  continued,  "must  expect  to  be  renounced. 
In  tHe  coming  contest  I  wish  it  understood 
that  I  bdong  to  the  party  of  freedom — ^to 
that  party  which  plants  Itself  on  the  declara- 
tion ot  Independence  and  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  Stotes." 

These  words,  ^oken  here  in  Worcester, 
were  the  seeds  of  a  new  party  which  would 
eventually  beeome  the  Bepnbllcan  Party- 
named,  some  aay,  by  Horace  Greeley,  others 
say  by  Allan  Bovay — ^teunded,  some  say.  In 
Blpon.  Wisconsin:  others  in  Ohio,  still  others 
in  Wocoaster. 

Theodore  Booeevelt  maintained  that  estab- 
lishing the  paternity  of  the  BepubUcan  Party 
was  almost  as  dUBoult  as  aailiiig  }eUy  to  a 
wall.  BrtaMhiV'rc  the  party's  princ^les, 
however,  la  not  difficult.  As  a  life-long  Be- 
pubUcan. I  revere  the  principles  on  which 
our  par^  was  founded.  It  was  the  "party  of 
humanity."  It  dM  leOect  the  "sentiments  of 
the  Aaarloaa  people."  It  stood  for  the  prin- 
ciples at  eouiAt^.  equal  opportunity,  free- 
dom and  Justice  that  were  hanunered  out  for 
us  In  the  Constitution  by  our  Founding 
Fathers. 

Obazlcs  Sumner  had  no  difficulty  identify- 
ing tbeae  prlnolplfls  to  tlie  throngs  aaaemhied 
on  Woroeetv  Common  that  June  day  when 
our  party  was  aborning.  Be  was  an  impres- 
sive flguM — 6'4"  tan  with  a  deep  resonant 
voice— he  later  became  famous  for  his 
oratory. 

"The  Constitution  was  the  crowning  labor 
of  the  men  who  gave  us  the  Declaration  of 
mdapendenoe."  he  told  the  crowd,  "it  was 
established  to  perpetuate.  In  organic  law, 
those  Tights  which  the  declaration  had 
promulgated,  and  which  the  sword  of  Wash- 
ington had  secured.  'We  hcdd  these  truths 
to  be  self-evident:  that  aU  men  are  created 
•qual;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights;  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happtness.'  Such  are  tb.9  emphatic  words 
which  omr  country  took  upon  its  Ups,  as  it 
first  claimed  Its  place  among  the  nations  of 
the  Earth.  These  were  its  baptismal  vows. 
And  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution  renews 
them,  when  it  declares  its  objects,  among 
othMT  things  to  'establish  Justice,  promote 
the  general  welfare  and  secure  the  blessings 
of  Uberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity.' 

"Mark  this."  Sunmer  emphasised,  "not  to 
establish  injustice;  not  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  a  class,  or  of  a  few  slaveholders,  but 
the  general  welfare;  not  to  faster  the  curse 
of  slavery  but  the  blessings  of  liberty  .  .  . 
it  was  lately  said  .  .  .  that  the  movement  in 
which  we  now  are  engaged  Is  the  meet  im- 
portant since  the  American  Revolution. 
Something  more  may  be  said.  It  is  a  con- 


tinuance of  the  American  Revolution.  It  is 
an  effort  to  carry  into  effect  the  principles  oi 
the  Declaration  of  independence,  and  to 
revive  In  the  administration  of  our  govern- 
ment the  spirit  of  Washington,  Fi-anklln  aud 
Jefferson — ^to  bring  hack  the  Constitution  to 
the  principles  and  practices  oc  its  eariv 
founders — ^to  the  end  that  it  shall  promote 
freedom  .  .  ." 

Sumner's  exhortation  has  a  very  contem- 
porary flavor,  doesn't  it?  He  was  disiUusioned 
with  poUtlcal  parties,  he  was  turning  iiis 
back  on  them  and  he  was  seeking  a  reaffirma- 
tion of  basic  principle. 

Today  we  too  face  such  a  crisis.  The  He- 
publican  party  can  claim  the  all^;iance  of 
less  than  18  percent  of  our  registered  voters. 
Less  than  one  voter  in  five  wants  to  own  up 
to  being  a  RepubUcan.  If  our  showing  is  this 
poor  among  registered  voters— the  people 
who  care  enough  to  participate  in  the  elec- 
tion process — Imagine  where  we  must  stand 
with  the  tens  of  thousands  of  Americans 
wbo  have  grown  too  cynical,  too  ^;>atbetic 
and  too  frustrated  by  the  poUtlcal  Shadow- 
play  of  our  times  to  even  register. 

Tliey  are  the  real  warning  sign,  they  are 
the  unknown,  a  vast  threatening  amorphous 
growth  on  the  poUtleal  scene. 

It's  not  that  they  are  turning  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party  either.  Tliat  might  even  be  a 
healthy  sign,  for  at  least  then  we  could  say 
that  the  inevitable  pendulum  swing  of  our 
two-party  system  might  turn  bacA  our  way 
someday. 

Rather,  it  appears  that  the  growing  num- 
bers of  unaffiliated  independents  are  simply 
disiUusioned  with  the  entire  jxdlttcal  process. 
They're  disenchanted  and  disappointed  by 
the  way  our  government  operates,  or  more 
precisely  doesnt  <q)erate. 

They  see  a  poUtlcal  system  that  has  failed 
to  live  up  to  its  promise  and  that  has  failed 
to  live  up  to  its  principles. 

This  alienation  is  not  a  fad'.  It's  not  merely 
an  aberration  brought  about  by  the  post- 
Watergate  blahs.  It's  not  a  temporarUy-out- 
of -order  sign. 

I  believe  It  is  rooted  In  growing  mistrust  of 
our  political  institutions'  ability  to  respond 
to  the  needs  of  the  people,  and  in  the  fear 
that  government  cannot  rfesolve  any  of  our 
problems  either. 

The  ttttoy  <A  our  probems  Is  Indeed  long 
and  dtocouraging.  Our  schools  dont  work. 
Our  prisons  don't  work.  Our  cities  don't 
work.  Our  economy  keeps  getting  blown  up 
like  some  gargant\ian  innertulM  that's  l>een 
glued  and  patched  with  old  bicycle  tape — 
every  couple  of  years  it  hisses  and  blows  an- 
other patch.  There  are  seven  and  a  half 
million  Americans  out  of  work,  and  most  of 
them  are  young,  black,  uneducated  and  des- 
perate. Our  Constitution  is  being  trampled 
on  by  invasions  of  privacy  and  evasions  of 
court  orders.  Thirty  million  Americans  have 
no  health  Insurance  and  face  financial  ruin 
should  serious  illness  strike.  Our  taxes  march 
onwards  and  upwards  simply  to  put  another 
patch  on  the  hissing  innertube.  And  across 
this  great  land  of  ours  there  Is  the  oppressive 
knowledge  that  life  is  losing  Ite  quaUty,  that 
it  wlU  grow  worse  in  our  time,  and  much 
worse  in  our  children's  time,  if  sometliing 
is  not  done  to  reverse  the  process  of  deterio- 
ration. 

Meanwhile,  seemingly  obUvlous  to  it  all, 
too  many  poUtlclans  are  falling  aU  over  each 
other  in  New  Hampshire  and  elsewhere,  ob- 
sessively intent  only  on  getting  a  diot  at  the 
brass  ring,  with  no  appartat  idea  of  what 
to  do  with  It  once  Wa  had. 

It  seems  to  me  that  both  the  Republican 
Party  and  the  Democratic  Party  have  sacri- 
ficed principle  to  eipedleney.  I  suggest  they 
both  are  more  concerned  wltti  whom  they 
can  get  elected  than  with  why  they  ^ftiould 
be  elected.  "Vht  people  sense  this  and  prob- 
ably would  agree  with  Iheodue  Boosevelt's 
1012  mnark:  Tt  Is  not  I  who  have  left  the 
party,  it  is  they  who  have  left  me." 
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Our  situation  todajr  Is  discouraging  but  I 
don't  believe  it  la  Irretrievable.  In  plotting 
our  future  course,  we  can  learn  much  that 
l8  Instructive  from  the  example  of  Cbarles 
Sumner.  Prom  tbat  June  day  In  Worcester, 
when  he  Issued  his  clarion  call  to  freedom 
and  Justice  for  all,  to  the  very  moment  of 
his  death,  Charles  Sumner  never  lost  sight 
of  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  and 
Declaration  of  Independence.  He  dedicated 
hts  life  to  securing  them  for  all  Americans 
and,  on  one  occasion,  came  close  to  losing 
It  by  his  vehement  pursuit  of  principle. 

Sumner  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  In  1851.  There  he  led  the  opposi- 
tion to  slavery  and  to  the  spread  of  slavery 
in  America.  He  was  mercilessly  vUlfled  by 
his  southern  colleagues  who,  on  one  occasion, 
even  tried  to  have  him  expelled  from  the 
Senate  but  failed  to  get  the  two-thirds  vote 
necessary  They  called  htm,  among  other 
things,  a  "miscreant"  and  a  "sneaky,  sinuous, 
snake-Illce  poltroon." 

Youll  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  in 
these  verbal  exchanges  Sumner  gave  as  good 
as  he  got.  This  is  how  he  defended  himself 
against  Senator  Douglas,  of  Illinois: 

"No  person  with  the  upright  form  of  a 
man  can  be  allowed,  without  violation  of  all 
decency,  to  switch  out  from  his  tongue  the 
perpetual  stench  of  offensive  personality.  Sir, 
that  is  not  proper  debate,  at  least  not  on 
this  floor.  The  noisome,  squat,  and  nameless 
animal  to  which  I  now  refer  Is  not  the  proper 
model  for  an  American  Senator.  Will  the 
Senator  from  nilnots  take  notice?" 

I  can  assure  you  debate  on  the  Senate 
floor  today  provides  no  such  tangy  rhetoric. 

But,  unfortunately,  these  matters  weren't 
limited  to  rhetoric. 

On  May  22,  1866,  infuriated  by  Sumner's 
speech  of  two  days  earlier  denouncing  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill  and  its  southern  ad- 
vocates, a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  South  Cuolina  accosted 
Sumner  on  the  Senate  floor.  The  Senate  was 
not  in  session  but  Senator  Sunuier  had  re- 
mained at  his  desk  writing  letters.  Contem- 
porary accounts  report  that  Senator  Sumner 
looked  up  and  saw  a  "perfect  stranger,  who 
said,  'I  have  read  your  speech  twice  over 
carefully.  It  is  a  libel  on  South  Carolina  and 
on  Mr.  Butler  who  is  a  relative  of  mine.' " 
He  then  set  upon  Sumner,  who  was  pinned 
under  his  desk,  with  a  heavy  cane  and  beat 
him  insensible.  Sumner  was  incapacitated 
for  the  next  three  and  a  half  years  but,  to 
its  everlasting  credit,  the  Massachusetts  leg- 
islature retumd  him  to  his  Senate  seat  by  a 
near  \inanlmous  vote  nonetheless. 

When  Sumner  resumed  public  life,  it  was, 
of  cotuve,  to  pursue  his  flxed  principles.  In 
October  1861  at  the  Massachusetts  Republi- 
can convention  he  became  the  flrst  states- 
man of  any  prominence  to  urge  emancipa- 
tion. To  Sumner  belongs  the  credit  for  public 
acceptance  of  the  emancipation  proclama- 
tion when  it  was  finally  issued. 

Early  in  the  second  year  of  the  Civil  War, 
Sumner  already  had  begun  work  to  seciue 
civil  rights  for  all  citizens,  regardless  of  race, 
creed  or  color.  Looking  to  the  future  he  in- 
sisted that  states  which  bad  seceded  must 
have  inserted  in  their  constitutions  provi- 
sions for  equal  suffrage  for  whites  and  blacks 
before  they  would  be  accepted  back  in  the 
Union. 

As  the  Civil  war  ended  the  two  most  in- 
fluential men  In  public  Ufe  in  America  were 
Lincoln  and  Siunner.  Time  has  dealt  dif- 
ferently with  them  and  I  think  it  is  good  in 
this  place  and  on  this  occasion  to  redress  the 
balance  a  little.  I  think  Mr.  Lincoln  would 
approve. 

Hiere  was  a  cloae  bond  between  these  two 
remaikatde,  principled  men.  When  Sumner 
heard  the  news  of  Lincoln's  assassination  he 
went  straight  to  him.  A  witness  descril>ed  the 
scene: 

"SMiator  Sumner  was  seated  on  the  right 


of  the  president's  couch,  near  the  head,  hold- 
ing the  right  tiand  of  the  President  In  his 
own.  He  was  sobbing  like  a  woman  with  his 
head  bowed  down  almost  on  the  pillow  of  the 
bed  on  which  the  President  was  dying". 

Several  dtors  later  Sumner  received  from 
Mrs.  Lincoln  the  President's  cane  with  the 
following  note:  "Your  vmwaverlng  kindness 
to  my  Idolized  husband  and  the  great  regard 
he  entertained  for  you  prompt  me  to  offer  for 
your  acceptance  this  simple  relic." 

Sumner  had  lost  a  powerful  ally  in  his 
fight  for  civil  rights.  In  response,  he  re- 
doubled his  own  efforts.  Eulogizing  Lincoln 
In  Boston  shcmtly  after  his  death.  Sumner 
used  the  occasion  to  press  his  point  that 
Negro  suffrage  was  essential  to  lasting  re- 
construction. Of  Lincoln  he  said: 

"The  inevitable  topic  to  which  he  retiu-ned 
with  the  most  frequency  and  to  which  he 
clung  with  all  the  grasp  of  his  soul  was  the 
practical  character  of  the  declaration  of  In- 
dependence in  announcing  liberty  and 
equality  to  all  men.  No  Idle  words  were  there, 
but  substantial  truth,  binding  on  the  con- 
science of  mankind." 

Sumner  carried  on  the  struggle  for  equal 
suffrage  to  the  very  moment  of  his  death.  His 
next  to  last  words  as  he  lay  dying,  were  to 
admonish  his  friend  Judge  Hoar: 

"Tou  must  take  care  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Bill,— my  bin— the  ClvU  Rights  BUI.— don't 
let  It  fall." 

His  last  thoughts  though  were  of  RAlph 
Waldo  Emerson.  "Judge,  tell  Emerson  how 
much  I  love  and  revere  him,"  he  said. 

Emerson  himself  described  Sumner  as 
having  "the  whitest  soul  of  any  man  I  ever 
knew."  He  declared  htm  to  have  been  "the 
conscience  of  the  Senate." 

Perhaps  I  have  dwelt  too  long  on  the  ex- 
ample of  Charles  Sumner  but  it  seems  to  me 
a  particularly  i^t  one.  Sumner's  great  work 
was  not  so  much  in  framing  laws  but  in  kin- 
dling moral  enthusiasm,  in  Inspiring  courage 
and  hope.  His  fearlessness  in  denouncing 
compromise  and  In  demanding  equal  Justice 
for  all  was  a  major  force  in  the  struggle  that 
ended  slavery. 

What  is  lacking  in  America  today  and  what 
Is  most  needed.  It  seems  to  me,  is  Just  such 
moral  enthusiasm.  No  one  is  sounding  the 
call  to  greatness.  No  one  is  inspiring  courage 
and  hope.  No  one  is  kindling  moral  en- 
thusiasm. 

I  do  not  believe  we.  the  American  people, 
are  ready  to  write  off  the  Republic  as  a  noble 
experiment  that  failed.  The  American  people 
are  not  prepared  to  abandon  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  our  declaration  of  mdepend- 
ence.  But  we  are  desperate  for  someone  to 
listen  to  us  and  to  rekindle  our  faith  in  the 
system  and  in  ourselves. 

The  lack  of  creative  thinking  in  ova  highest 
offices,  the  failure  to  listen,  the  failure  to 
keep  up  with  the  people,  much  less  Inspire 
aiul  lead  them — these  are  the  reasons  the 
Republican  party  is  losing  Its  mandate. 

It's  not  Just  the  bright  young  liberals  who 
are  deserting  our  party.  It's  the  thousands 
of  thoughtful,  concerned  moderate  men  and 
women  of  every  age  and  every  walk  of  Ufe. 

At  the  bottom  line,  I  believe  our  party  has 
to  be  true  to  its  principles  or  there  can  be 
no  party. 

This  is  not  simply  a  nuttter  of  restating 
our  goal  and  then  of  redoubling  our  prom- 
ises. We've  got  to  examine  and  define  those 
goals.  We've  got  to  determine  our  priorities 
and  then  we  must  address  them  in  a  posi- 
tive, realistic  way. 

There  Is  work  at  hand  for  Republicans  to 
do! 

We  can,  if  we  work  hard  enough  at  it,  pro- 
vide an  income  floor  so  that  all  Americans 
can  achieve  a  minimum  standard  of  living. 

We  can  provide  decent  housing  tor  people, 
bousing  they  can  afford — U  we  work  hard 
enough  at  It  and  decide  we  want  it. 


We  can  provide  Jobs  for  everyone  who 
wants  to  work — if  we  work  hard  ftnntigty  ^  |t. 

We  can  improve  ouz  educattonal  system  so 
that  it  does  educate. 

We  can  Improve  our  prisons  so  that  they 
re-educate  and  rehabilitate  rather  than  de- 
stroy the  hearts  and  minds  of  those  Inside. 

We  can  become  blind  to  race. 

We  can  protect  all  our  families  from  the 
financial  disaster  of  illnees. 

We  can  provide  new  hope  for  older  Ameri- 
cans and  new  challenges  for  younger  Amer- 
icans. 

And  we  can  improve  the  quality  of  life  and 
Its  significance  in  our  cities,  in  our  suburbs 
and  in  our  small  towns  across  the  land. 

We  can  do  all  these  things  If  we  work  hard 
enough  at  it  and  If  we  decide  that  we  want 
to  do  them. 

There  is  a  conservative  task  for  us  as  well — 
we  must  prevent  big  government  from  open- 
ing our  mail,  eavesdropping  at  our  windows, 
tapping  our  telephones  and  clandestinely 
entering  our  homes  and  our  offices. 

If  being  a  conservative  does  not  mean 
eternal  opposition  to  these  violations  of  the 
Constitution,  then  I  think  tbe  words  "con- 
servative" and  "republican"  have  lost  their 
meaning  and  I  think  the  Constitution  is  no 
longer  familiar  to  us  or  understood. 

Every  task  I  bav*  mentioned  here  Is  die* 
tated  to  us  by  the  traditional  and  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Republican  Party 
which  include  tbe  belief,  best  stated  by  your 
own  John  Adams  that:  "The  proper  end  of 
government  Is  the  happl.iess  of  society" 

All  of  our  challenges  can  be  measured  and 
met  If  we  have  the  courage,  the  compassion 
and  the  creative  spirit  to  do  It. 

Think  back  for  a  moment  to  Senator  Sum- 
ner, lying  insensible  on  the  Senate  floor, 
felled  for  pursuing  principle.  Now,  ask  your- 
selves whether  we  are  giving  principle  the 
place  it  deserves  In  party  life?  How  can  we 
live  up  to  the  principles  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  of  Charles  Sumner,  tf  we  are  not  re- 
sponsive to  the  disillusioned,  tbe  angry  and 
the  frustrated  mllllona  who  have  left  us,  or 
who  believe  we  have  left  them? 

Americans  have  a  tmlque  capacity  for 
bouncing  back.  We  are  raaUlent.  We  can 
change.  We  cau  bend.  We  can  absorb  blows 
and  come  back  with  renewed  spirit.  Nothing 
yet — not  the  OlvU  War,  not  tbe  riots  in  o\ir 
cities,  not  Watergate,  has  been  able  to  de- 
stroy the  essential  toughness  of  our  spirit. 

When  Charles  Sumner  addressed  those 
five  thousand  freedom  seekers  here  at 
Worcester  he  xu^ed : 

"Come  forward,  men  of  all  parties.  Let  us 
range  together.  Come  forth,  all  who  thus 
far  have  kept  aloof  from  parties.  Here  is  oc- 
casion for  action.  Men  of  peace,  come  forth. 
And  we  call  especially  upon  the  young.  Tou 
are  the  natural  guardians  of  freedom.  In 
your  firm  resolve  and  generous  souls  she  will 
find  her  surest  protection." 

I  can  think  of  no  better  exhortation  with 
which  to  end  my  talk.  Let  me  only  add  that 
uo  amount  of  eloquence  can  rally  pteople  to 
a  cause  that  sacrifices  its  past  and  its  prin- 
ciples to  expediency.  We  were  the  party  of 
hiunanity — ^let  us  once  again  be  the  party 
of  humanity. 


KUWAIT  INDEPENDENCE  DAY  FEB- 
RUARY 25, 1976 

Mr,  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  since 
Kuwait  achieved  independence  in  1961, 
the  country  has  experienced  an  era  of 
unprecedented  prosperity.  The  per  cap- 
ita income  exceeds  $3,700  and  it  has  a 
highly  developed  welfare  program. 

Kuwait's  broad  range  of  government 
social  services  perhaps  surpasses  that  of 
the  Scandinavian  countries  in  sheer 
scope  and  paternalism. 
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Year  after  year,  Kuwait  has  expressed 
such  views  in  various  international  fo- 
rums. In  recognition  of  Kuwait's  active 
role  in  this  field  of  development,  Its 
membership  to  the  Goveming  Bottrd  of 
the  United  Nations  Development  Pro- 
gramme has  been  renewed  for  3  more 
years  after  4  years  service  on  the  board. 
Kuwait  is  also  active  in  several  other 
committees  of  the  U.N.  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council,  the  U.N.  Industrial  Devel- 
opment Organization,  the  UJf.  Confer- 
ence on  Trade  and  Development  and 
various  other  United  Nations  agen- 
cies dealing  with  development.  Ku- 
wait's contributions  to  the  various 
U.N.  agencies  totalled  $14,955,077  in 
1974. 

To  match  its  words  with  deeds,  Ku- 
wait initiated  an  aid  program  a  long 
time  ago — a  program  which  hswi  devel- 
oped and  expanded  with  the  passage  of 
years. 

Expressing  his  country's  views  on  the 
devel(H>ment  of  the  third  world,  Kuwait 
Foreign  Minister,  His  Excellency  Sabah 
Al-Ahmad  had  this  to  say  in  a  statement 
before  the  U H.  Ocneral  Assembly  5  years 
ago: 

My  country,  which  takes  pride  In  the  role 
which  has  enabled  It  to  assist  effectively  In 
promoting  the  economic  and  aodal  develop- 
ment of  sister  and  friendly  developing  coun- 
tries, attaches  special  importance  to  the 
Second  Development  Decade.  It  Is  not  suf- 
ficient to  lay  down  broad  objectives.  We  must 
also  define  policy  measures  and  {urograms 
of  sction.  Commitments  therefore  must  be 
very  precise  and  of  binding  character.  The 
strategy  should  emphasize  the  Interdepend- 
ence of  the  world  economy  and  the  neces- 
sity of  maV»"g  the  opportimlties  eqiiaUy 
avaUable  to  aU  naUons,  especially  the  devel- 
oping countries. 

Since  its  independence,  Kuwait  has 
been  evolving  Its  own  international  iden- 
tity and  has  Joined  a  niunber  of  special- 
ized agencies  including  the  International 
Bank  of  Reconstmction,  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund. 

Kuwait  is  the  largest  contributor  to 
the  Special  Arab  P\md  for  Africa  and  has 
contributed  over  $70  million  for  special 
projects. 

We  wish  the  State  of  Kuwait,  His 
Highness  Shaikh  Sabah  Al  Salim  Al 
Sabah,  and  the  people  of  Kuwait,  con- 
tinued peace  and  prosperity  on  their  day 
of  Independence — February  25,  1976. 


DR.  GLEN  P.  WILSON 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
often  that  we  recognize  the  contributions 
made  by  the  dedicated  individuals  who 
comprise  the  profteslonal  staffs  on  our 
committees.  And  so  when  other  institu- 
tions give  special  recognition  to  their 
achievements,  then  it  is  altogether  fit- 
ting that  the  Senate  takes  time  to  recog- 
nize their  distinction  as  well. 

It  is  my  sincere  pleasure  to  announce 
to  my  colleagues  the  award  presented  to 
Dr.  Glen  P.  Wilson,  who  has  served  on 
the  professional  staff  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences since  its  inception  in  1958. 

At  the  Annual  Honors  Night  Banquet 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Aeronautics 


and  Astronautics,  he  was  given  the  fol- 
lowing award: 

Jakuakt  30, 1076. 
Special  AIAA  PazsmBMTisi.  Citation 
Trained  as  an  aeronautloal  engineer  and 
psychologist.  Congressional  Staff  Member  of 
extraordinary  dedication.  Olen  P.  Wilson  Is 
hereby  cited  by  his  AIAA  eoUeagues  for  his 
thoughtful  counsel  to  the  Institute,  since 
the  formative  years  of  the  nation's  space  pro- 
gram, on  the  importance  of  helping  legis- 
lators and  government  officials  understand 
the  policy  impUoatlons  of  developments  in 
aerospace  technology. 

OaAMT  Hansen, 
President,  American  Institute  of  Aero- 
nautica  and  Astronautict. 

Dr.  Wilson,  we  salute  your  service  to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  Nation. 


CURRENT  U.S.  POPULATION 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  report  tliat,  according  to  current 
U.S  census  approximations,  the  total 
population  of  the  United  States  as  of 
March  1,  1976,  is  215,169,680.  This  rep- 
resents an  increase  of  1,710,407  since 
March  1  of  last  year.  It  also  represents 
an  increase  of  66,841  since  February  1 
of  this  year;  that  is,  in  just  1  short 
month. 

Thus  in  this  last  year  we  have  added 
enough  additional  people  to  our  popula- 
tion to  fill  Columbus,  Ohio,  Denver,  Colo., 
and  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  combined.  And  in 
1  monlh  our  population  has  expanded 
enough  to  fill  an  additional  city  the  size 
of  Boulder,  Colo. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON  PEACE 
ACADEMY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  edi- 
torial written  by  Howard  Hleger  that 
appeared  in  the  U.S.  News  b  World 
Report,  December  29,  1975,  issue  con- 
cerning the  George  Washington  Peace 
Academy  as  established  in  my  bill,  S. 
1976. 

The  article  is  very  thought  provoking 
and  raises  questicms  \riiich  will  be  an- 
swered by  distinguished  scholars  at  hear- 
ings to  be  held  on  the  bill  by  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Education  in  March. 
However,  I  believe  that  Mr.  Plieger  set 
the  tone  for  the  hearings  and  considera- 
tion  by  the  coimtry  of  the  Academy  when 
he  charged : 

It  wotild  almost  take  a  warmonger  to  find 
fault  with  the  goals  of  "Senate  Bill  1976." 

As  I  have  stated  before,  the  Academy 
will  not  lessen  nor  abate  the  role  or  pos- 
ture of  the  Defense  Establishment  in  this 
country.  When  peace  initiatives  have 
failed,  and  there  Is  no  other  course  to 
protect  the  foimdations  of  democracy 
then  the  military  services  will  be  there 
when  called  upon  just  as  they  have  been 
in  the  past. 

It  was  my  great  pleasure  this  past 
Monday,  February  16,  to  read  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  the  farewell  address 
written  by  George  Washington  armoimc- 
ing  his  retirement  from  the  Presidency. 

As  we  celebrate  the  birthday  of  our 
first  President,  George  Washington,  we 
should  lo<^  to  his  writings  and  conclu- 


sions for  sound  reasoned  evaluations  of 
policies  for  the  United  States.  In  a  circu- 
lar to  the  States.  June  8.  1783,  George 
Washington  wrote: 

As  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  Congress 
will  rec(Mnmend  a  proper  Peace  Establish- 
ment for  the  United  States. 

And  in  another  circular  to  the  States 
in  the  same  year,  George  Washington  be- 
lieved peace  should  be  a  pillar — a  comer- 
stone  of  the  new  Jlepublic: 

There  are  four  things,  vrtilch  I  humbly  con- 
ceive, are  essential  to  the  weU  being,  I  may 
even  venture  to  say,  to  the  existence  of  the 
United  States  as  an  Independent  Power  .  .  . 
Thirdly,  the  adoption  o(  a  proper  Peace 
Establishment. 

It  is  vitally  Important  that  tiiis  coun- 
try give  full  discussion  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  George  Washington  Peace 
Academy  during  our  Bicentennial  Year 
in  order  to  set  the  direction  our  counti-y 
takes  during  the  next  100  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rbc<hu>  an  editorial  by 
Howard  Flieger  appearing  in  the  U.S. 
News  <t  World  Report  of  December  29, 
1975. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  orctered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    Peace   Acaoemt 
(By  Howard  Flieger) 

It  would  almost  take  a  warmonger  to  find 
faiUt  with  the  goals  of  "Senate  BUI  1976." 

The  proposal,  whose  sponsors  want  it  to  be 
the  first  order  of  business  of  the  Bicenten- 
nial year,  is  for  peace  on  earth.  It  was  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Vance  Bartke  (Dem.), 
of  Indiana,  with  two  oUiers.  Mark  Hatfield 
(Rep.),  of  Oregon,  and  Jennings  Randolph 
(Dem.) ,  of  West  Virginia,  as  co-sponaors. 

They  want  the  Oovemment  to  eetatdlsh  a 
"George  Washington  Peace  Academy."  much 
along  the  lines  of  the  present  military  acad- 
emies operated  by  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force.  The  purpose  of  the  new  academy 
wovild  be  to  train  specialists  in  the  arts  of 
peace,  as  the  others  do  in  the  arts  of  war. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  higher  objective. 
But,  to  be  realistic,  it  is  equaUy  difficult  to 
figure  out  Just  what  a  peace  academy  would 
do.  How  do  you  teach  peace? 

One  can  yearn  tat  it — ^presumably  most 
people  do — and  pray  that  It  will  be  everlast- 
ing. But  how  can  the  subject  be  refined  to  a 
course  of  study?  And  by  whom? 

Dictionaries  define  "peace"  as  freedom 
ttom  war,  the  absence  of  hostilities.  History 
has  made  it  an  abstraction. 

War — ^ugly  and  inhumane — ^Is  a  positive 
force  with  real,  physical  con^ponents.  Its  ter- 
rible skills  can  be  taught. 

Peace  is  the  state  of  the  world  in  the  his- 
torically rare  interludes  when  nobody  is 
shooting  up  the  place.  It  is,  In  other  words,  a 
negative.  And  negatives  are  difficult  to  teach, 
even  harder  to  set  in  motion. 

The  student  body  of  the  Peace  Academy 
would  be  composed  of  candidates  nominated 
by  members  of  Congress  and  appointed  by 
the  President,  much  the  same  way  most  of 
those  at  tbe  military  academies  are  selected 
for  careers  in  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force. 

After  graduation,  peace  cadets  would  be 
expected  to  spend  two  years  in  public  serv- 
ice— either  In  Glovernment  or  with  non-profit 
organizations.  They  would  be  encoviraged  to 
make  peace  their  life  work. 

But  how  can  a  faculty  be  put  together  for 
such  an  institution?  What  constitutes  a  dis- 
cipline in  peace? 

The  most  dedicated  disciples  of  peace  dis- 
agree on  how  to  attain  It.  Some  would  turn 
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the  other  cheek.  Others  argue  peace  la  power 
that  comee  out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun.  Still 
others  see  It  as  the  product  of  compromise 
that  entices  potential  adversaries  onto  an 
unstable  but  becalmed  plateau. 

One  naan's  peace  Is  another's  poison. 

Senator  Hartke,  In  a  statement  accompany- 
ing the  bill,  told  his  colleagues: 

"The  Academy  will  train  individuals  In 
the  development  of  a  poeture  which  would 
serve  to  relieve  the  tension  of  a  conflict  sit- 
uation. The  arts  of  negotiation,  arbitration, 
mediation  and  conciliation  will  be  explored 
so  as  to  extrapolate  from  their  methodologies 
a  new  art  of  resolution  to  be  utilized.  It  will 
present  the  facets  and  factors  of  any  given 
dispute  in  the  appropriate  Intercultural  con- 
text by  an  international  communication  sys- 
tem before  the  appropriate  forum  to  deter- 
mine a  peaceful  or  nonviolent  resolution  of 
the  difference." 

In  simpler  words,  the  academy  would  teach 
people  and  nations  how  to  settle  their  dif- 
ferences without  rattUng  a  saber. 

The  same  thing  Is  the  Charter  goal  of  the 
United  Nations,  though  its  approach  Is  par- 
liamentary rather  than  academic.  Its  piir- 
pose — at  least,  the  purpoee  of  its  founders — 
was  to  replace  war  with  peace.  At  best,  its 
record  barely  rates  a  passing  grade. 

The  objectives  of  a  peace  academy  are  en- 
nobling. A  nation  schooled  in  the  ways  of 
peace  is  an  ideal  that,  once  attained,  could 
be  civilization's  greatest  achievement. 

But  history  and  human  nature  being  what 
they  are,  one  is  Justified  in  crossing  flngen. 
A  peace  academy  would  be  only  a  first  step 
toward  a  cherished  but  eluaive  goal. 


A  MESSAGE  FROM  A  NUKSINO 
HOBIE  RESIDENT 

Mr.  PONO.  Mr.  President,  as  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  I  have  received  a 
heartwai-mlng  communication  from  Mr. 
Walter  Gardner,  a  nursing  home  resi- 
dent, which  I  believe  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  other  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

During  the  past  several  years  I  have 
shared  with  my  fellow  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Aging,  and  its  Subcommit- 
tee on  Long-Term  Care,  deep  concern 
about  the  evidence  of  fraud  and  abuses, 
including  mistreatment  of  patients  and 
inadequate  care,  in  some  of  the  Nation's 
nursing  homes.  It  Is  gratifying,  therefore, 
to  also  receive  word  which  confirms,  as 
has  been  the  committee's  opinion,  that 
not  all  niu'sing  homes  are  bad  and  there 
are  a  nimiber  which  actually  provide  the 
kind  of  tender,  loving  care  which  all  In- 
capacitated and  enfeebled  older  Ameri- 
cans should  receive. 

I  have  been  informed  that  Mr.  Gard- 
ner, a  former  newspaper  writer,  is  in  his 
late  seventies  and  afflicted  with  arthritis. 
What  the  printed  record  cannot  show  is 
the  legible  and  attractive  quality  of  his 
handwriting  which  reflects  his  pride  in 
self  and  his  determination  to  live  suc- 
cessfully despite  his  handicap. 

Mr.  Gardner's  letter  is  in  two  parts, 
both  of  which  are  worthy  of  attention. 
The  first  part  is  an  expression  of  ap- 
preciation for  the  high  quality  of  care 
and  concern  offered  to  the  180  residents 
of  Whitewood  Manor  in  Waterbury, 
Conn.  The  second  part  Is  a  brief  essay, 
appropriate  to  our  Bicentennial,  "The 
Stars  and  Stripes  P\)rever."  This  reflects 
Mr.  Gardner's  great  love  for  this  country 
and  its  history. 


I  ask  unanimoas  oMisent  that  the  ma- 
terial I  liave  referred  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Writbwooo  Mamok, 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  Fetnuary  7, 1975. 
Hon.  Senator  Hnuic  L.  Foxo, 
The  Honorable  Senator  from   the   State  of 
Hawaii,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

DKAa  Sib:  I  am  a  native  New  Yorker,  but 
I  now  live  at  beautiful  Whitewood  Manor,  a 
nursing  home  for  lao  aged  and  disabled 
people.  This  is  a  superior  place  In  a  fine  lo- 
cation in  Waterbury.  Mrs.  Margaret  Hobart, 
who  is  our  very  able  admlnl.strator,  makes 
every  possible  effort  to  insure  that  this  nurs- 
ing home  remains  the  same.  All  of  \is  appreci- 
ate and  are  grateful  for  the  type  of  living 
provided.  The  cheerful  attitude  of  the  nurs- 
ing staff,  the  kindness  and  thoughtful  care 
shown  us  are  the  orders  of  each  day.  We 
would  indeed — consider  it  a  delight  and 
high  honor  If  you  could  some  day  pay  us  a 
visit.  A  reception  and  dinner  would  be 
planned  for  this  occasion,  by  our  dependable 
recreation  people.  We  wish  you  well  and  ask 
Ood's  blessing  on  you  and  those  dear  to  you. 

May  Divine  Providence  guide  you  and 
intercede  for  you  In  your  association  with 
others. 

THC  STAK8  AND   nSIPZS   rORSVIB 

Long  ago  our  fiag  had  but  thirteen  sUrs 
representing  the  States  of  the  Union.  Our 
country  was  young  then  and  has  grown  so 
mighty  that  today  it  boasta  of  fifty  stars  on 
lU  field  of  blue.  We  must  all  respect  the 
flag.  It  la  a  symbol  of  our  birthright,  our 
heritage,  the  freedom  for  which  countless 
men  have  fought  and  died.  Let  us  revere  the 
memory  of  the  Unknown  Soldier.  It  Is  Impor- 
tant to  remember  that  we  are  the  greatest 
nation  on  earth,  a  nation  under  Ood,  and  a 
democracy.  Loyalty  to  it  means  protection  of 
it  no  matter  what  the  cost.  Bu*  we  must 
respect  the  rights  of  other  nations  and  a 
brotherhood  of  aU  men.  Let  us  take  an  imag- 
inary trip  into  space  and  there  build  a  re- 
viewing stand  for  our  famous  leaders.  Imag- 
ine the  thrilling  spectacle  now  ready  to  un- 
fold before  our  eyes.  Sitting  on  the  stand  are 
Washington,  Madison,  Lincoln.  Now  the 
largest  parade  ever  assembled  is  putting  on 
a  display  never  to  be  fM'gotten.  Marching  by 
are  the  men  of  the  Army,  Navy.  Marine,  the 
brave  of  all  years  past  who  lacrlflced  to  en- 
sure our  liberty.  Now  the  National  Anthem  Is 
being  played.  This  was  written  under  bom- 
bardment during  war  time.  Now  we  bear  the 
greatest  of  all  band  nuurches.  The  Stars  and 
Stripes  Forever.  What  patriotic  feelings  that 
stirs  in  all  hearts.  All  regimenUI  flags  are 
being  proudly  carried  by  the  standard  bearers 
to  the  rousing  mu£tc.  Standing  erect  are 
those  in  the  reviewing  stand.  All  briskly  sal- 
ute the  red,  white,  and  blue.  Suddenly  there 
is  silence  and  a  complete  blackout.  The  stars 
disappear  from  the  sky  and  the  marching 
heroes  fade,  and  finally  the  impressive  fig- 
ures of  Washington,  Madison  and  Lincoln 
vanish.  Reluctantly  we  return  to  earth  in 
our  space  ship.  All  that  is  left  in  the  sky 
is  the  reviewing  stand.  This  experience  will 
be  long  remembered.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
something  of  our  leaders'  spirit  wUI  mb  off 
on  us.  Let  us  cherish  our  proud  flag  and 
all  it  stands  for.  It  should  never  be  destroyed 
or  desecrated,  but  be  regarded  as  something 
sacred  in  its  symbolism.  Let  us  be  proud 
that  it  was  the  first  to  be  implanted  on  the 
moon  and  of  the  valiant  men  that  made  that 
possible.  Long  may  it  wave  there  over  our 
land  and  in  the  hearts  of  all  Americans! 
Ood  bless  America  I 

Please  excuse  penmanship  and  mistakes, 
my  hands  are  disabled. 

Waltcb  Oakonkb. 


DISTRICT  OPCtMiUMBIA  COMMIT- 
TEE RUUBS 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  Preaident,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1947,  as  amended,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  rules  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Rules  amd  Psockoukeb  or  the  Senate  Com- 

MrrTEE    ON    THE    DiSIEICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

Rule  1.  Unless  the  Senate  la  meeting  at 
the  time,  or  it  Is  otherwise  ordered,  and  no- 
tice given,  the  Committee  shall  meet  regu- 
larly at  10:30  a.m.  on  the  second  Friday  of 
each  month.  The  Chairman  may,  upon  proper 
notice,  call  such  additional  meetings  as  he 
may  deem  necessary,  or  at  stich  times  as  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  may  request  in 
writing,  with  adequate  advaace  notice  pro- 
vided to  all  members  of  the  Committee.  Sub- 
committee meeting  shall  not  be  held  when 
the  full  Committee  is  meeting. 

Rule  2.  The  rules  of  the  Senate  and  the 
provisions  of  the  Legislative  ReorganizaUon 
Act  of  1970.  insofar  as  they  are  applicable, 
shall  govern  the  Committee  and  Its  Subcom- 
mittees. The  rules  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
the  rules  of  any  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Rule  3.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committe;, 
or  If  the  Chairman  la  not  present,  the  rank- 
ing majority  member  present,  shall  preside 
at  all  meetings.  A  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
of  the  Committee.  However,  the  Committee 
may  authorize  a  quorum  of  one  Senator  for 
the  purpoee  of  taking  testimony. 

Rule  4.  Unless  otherwtoe  determined  by  a 
majority  of  the  Committee,  written  proxies 
may  be  used  for  all  Committee  buainess.  ex- 
cept that  proxies  shall  not  be  permitted  for 
the  purpoee  of  obtaining  a  quorum  to  do 
business.  Committee  business  may  be  con- 
ducted by  a  written  poll  of  the  Committee 
unless  a  member  requests  that  a  meeting  of 
the  Committee  be  held  on  the  matter. 

Rule  5.  There  shall  be  kept  a  oomplete  rec- 
ord of  all  Committee  action.  Such  records 
shall  contain  the  vote  cast  by  each  member 
of  the  Committee  on  any  question  on  which 
a  yea  or  nay  vote  is  demanded.  The  record  of 
each  yea  and  nay  vote  shall  be  released  by 
the  Committee  either  at  the  end  of  the  ex- 
ecutive session  on  a  bUl  or  upon  the  filing 
of  the  report  on  that  bill  as  a  majority  of  the 
Committee  shall  determine.  The  clerk  of  the 
Committee,  or  his  aaalatant,  shall  act  as  re- 
cording secretary  on  all  proceedings  befort 
the  Committee. 

Rule  6.  AU  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Committee  or  Its  Subcommittee  shall  be 
open  to  the  public,  except  where  the  Com- 
mittee or  the  Subcommittee,  as  the  case  may 
be,  by  a  majority  vote,  orders  an  executive 
session. 

Rule  7.  The  Committee  shall,  so  far  as 
practicable,  require  all  witnesses  beard  be- 
fore it  to  file  written  statements  of  their 
proposed  testimony  at  least  72  hours  before 
a  hearing  and  to  limit  their  oral  presentation 
to  brief  sununaries  of  their  arguments.  The 
presiding  officer  at  any  hearing  Is  author- 
ized to  limit  the  time  ot  each  witness  appear- 
ing before  the  Committee. 

Rule  8.  Should  a  Subcommittee  fail  to  re- 
port back  to  the  full  Committee  on  any 
measures  within  a  reasonable  time,  the 
Chairman  may  withdraw  the  measure  from 
such  Subcommittee  and  report  that  fact  to 
the  full  Committee  for  further  disposition. 

Rule  9.  Attendance  at  exceutive  sessions 
of  the  Committee  shall  be  limited  to  members 
of  the  Committee  and  the  Committee  stall. 
Other  persons  whoee  presence  la  requested 
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or  consented  to  by  the  Committee  may  be 
admitted  to  such  Beartona. 

Rule  10.  The  Obalnnan  of  ttte  Committee 
shall  be  empowerad  to  adjourn  any  meeting 
of  the  Committee  U  a  quorum  la  not  praaent 
within  15  minutes  of  the  time  achedul«d  for 
such  meeting. 

Rule  11.  Subpoenas  for  the  attendance  of 
witnesses  and  for  the  production  of  memo- 
randa, documents,  and  records  may  be  taaued 
by  the  Chairman  or  by  any  other  member 
designated  by  him.  The  subpoena  ahall  briefly 
state  the  matter  to  which  the  wltneaa  la  es- 
pected  to  testify  or  the  documents  to  be  pro- 
duced. All  witnesses  subpoened  before  the 
Committee  who  are  to  testify  as  to  matters 
of  fact  shall  be  sworn  by  the  Chairman  or 
another  member. 

Rule  12.  Accurate  stenographic  records 
shall  be  kept  of  the  testimony  of  all  wit- 
nesses in  executive  and  public  bearings.  The 
record  of  a  witness'  own  testimony,  whether 
In  public  or  executive  session,  shall  be  made 
available  for  Inspection  by  wltneses  or  by 
their  counsel  under  Committee  supervision; 
a  copy  of  any  testimony  given  In  public 
session  or  that  part  of  the  testimony  given 
by  a  witness  In  executive  session  and  sub- 
sequently quoted  or  made  part  of  the  record 
of  a  public  session  shall  be  made  avaDable 
to  any  witness  at  his  expense.  If  he  so  re- 
quests. Witnesses  not  testifying  under  oath 
may  be  given  a  transcript  of  their  testimony 
for  the  purpoee  of  making  minor  grammatical 
corrections  and  editing,  but  not  for  the 
purpose  of  changing  the  substance  of  the 
testimony.  Any  question  arising  with  respect 
to  such  editing  shall  be  decided  by  the 
Chairman. 

Rule  13.  Subject  to  statutory  requirements 
imposed  on  the  Committee  with  respect  to 
procedure,  the  nilea  of  the  Committee  may 
be  changed,  modlfled,  amended,  or  sus- 
pended at  any  time,  provided,  however,  that 
not  less  than  a  quorum  of  the  Committee 
so  determines  In  a  regular  meeting  with  due 
notice,  or  at  a  meeting  specifically  called  for 
that  purpose. 


WHAT 


HAS  CONGRESS  BEEN 
DOING? 


Mr.  GOLDWATBR.  Mr.  President,  a 
friend  of  mine  in  California,  Mr.  John 
Murphy,  has  sent  me  a  veiy  Interesting 
summation  of  whiit  Congress  has  done 
in  the  last  several  months.  While  my  col- 
leagues might  not  agree  witii  it  entiiely. 
it  paints  out  an  Interesting  Inteipreta- 
tton  by  an  American  citisen  of  just  wliat 
we  have  been  up  to  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consmt  that  it  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CONaE*TUI.ATION8 

(By  John  t.  Murphy.  Jr.) 
In  the  last  few  months,  "our  Congress"  has 
successfully     accomplished     the     following 
(objectives??) : 

(1)  Decimated  the  morale  and  effectivlty 
of  our  counter  mteUlgence  agencies.  This 
was  performed  by  publiclalng  Its  errors 
(not  its  accomplishments),  and  providing 
the  ammunition  for  ridicule  to  irreqwnsi- 
ble  agents  of  the  press. 

(2)  Provided  the  agencies  of  foreign,  non- 
friendly,  countries  with  the  Identity  of  our 
agents.  This  has  resulted  In  the  assassination 
of  at  least  one  Anxertcan  agent. 

(3)  E:q>oeed  the  i^stems.  Inner  workings, 
and  budgets  of  the  agencies.  This  has  saved 
"our  enemies"  incalculable  monies  and  ef- 
forts. 

(4)  Established  monetary  controls  to  pre- 
vent the  future  recovery  of  the  agencies. 


(5)  Started  the  process  of  Imposing  a  po- 
litically motivated  and  Incompetent  group 
of  overseers  to  guarantee  future  Ineffectual 
operation  of  the  above  agencies. 

(6)  Fomented  antl-Americanlsm  In  na- 
tions where  these  agencies  operated,  l^ls 
was  done  on  the  pretext  that  the  nations  m- 
volved  would  appreciate  your  efforts  to  help 
"save"  them.  Tlie  heads  of  the  affected  Gov- 
ertunents  were  already  aware  of  these  acts 
and  had  no  need  for  your  publicity  and  the 
resultant  turmoil. 

(7)  Imposed  the  purportedly  high  sense  of 
congressional  morality  on  our  International 
commercial  dealings,  thereby  seriously 
handicapping  the  sales  efforts  of  UJS.  based 
companies.  Our  foreign  competition  does  not 
abide  by  these  ideas  of  "fair  play". 

(8)  Imperiled  the  continuation  of  the 
operations  of  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corpora- 
tion. The  effort  to  divest  the  Congress  of 
any  rrap>onslblllty  for  this  potential  economic 
collapse  by  foisting  it  off  as  a  resiUt  of  the 
subject  payments  is  ludicrous. 

(9)  Created  havoc  and  the  potential  col- 
lapse of  friendly  Governments  In  Japan. 
Italy,  the  Netherlands,  etc.  The  enemies  of 
the  free  world  could  do  no  better 

(10)  Forced,  through  embarrassment,  the 
cancellation  of  over  two  billions  of  dollars  In 
UJS.  aircraft  sales.  Untold  billlonB  of  dollars 
In  foreign  sales  which  were  not  firm  are  also 
in  Jeopardy. 

(11)  Eliminated  the  potential  for  thou- 
sands of  Jobs  for  Americans  through  the 
above  actions. 

(12)  Motivated,  through  political  pressure, 
the  resignation  of  numerous  highly  placed, 
brilliant  and  respected  business  leaders.  The 
resulting  "shake-ups"  will  siu'ely  decrease  the 
efficiencies  of  the  operations  involved  and 
result  in  noore  unemploynxent. 

(13)  Invited  the  Communists  to  establish 
a  major  foothold  m  Africa  by  refusing  to 
accept  responsibility.  Those  who  wished  to 
take  a  share  oi  the  responsibility  were 
quashed  by  congressional  restrictions  Im- 
posed through  emotional  f  ervM-. 

(14)  Inqiressed  political  mterventlon  on 
free  enterprise  as  regards  foreign  military 
sales.  The  result  can  only  be  fewer  sales, 
hlgh«r  unemployment  and  weaker  allies. 

(15)  Supposedly  seduced  the  public  Into 
believing  that  the  socialist  experiment  cur- 
rently falling  In  Oreat  Britain  will  be  our 
salvation. 

(16)  Aittempted  to  Justify  the  United 
States  bemg  a  second  rate  power  on  the  basis 
at  tbe  "kill  c^>aclty"  of  our  nuclear  arsenal 
which  can  only  be  used  for  Armageddon.  (It 
Is  ironic  that  Lockheed  was  a  prime  source 
for  a  large  portion  of  this  arsenal.) 

(17)  Implied  that  the  20-7ear-old  B-52 
bombers  are  being  scavenged  to  keep  a  por- 
stltute  an  adequate  bomber  force.  These 
bombers  are  being  scavenged  to  keep  a  por- 
tion of  them  flying.  Complete  overhaul  and 
renovation  would  cost  as  much  as  Va/a  B-1 
with  a  resultant  Inferior  weapon. 

(18)  Allowed  the  false  hope  of  S.A.L.T.  and 
detente  to  blind  the  people  and  encourage 
mcreases  In  social  welfare  at  the  expense  of 
an  adequate  military  force. 

Our  enemies  could  do  no  better  m  destroy- 
ing this  nation.  Examine  your  conscience 
and  motivation  m  light  of  the  possible  re- 
sults of  your  actions.  Is  re-election  worth  it? 
lYue  divergence  of  opinion  seems  to  be  lost 
to  the  anise  of  expedient  self -fulfillment.  Is 
loyalty  to  one's  Country  a  thing  of  the  past? 


ARMS  RACE 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  if  we  are 
ever  to  achieve  lasting  arms  control,  we 
win  need  the  support  of  a  wide  variety  of 
interests  In  the  totemational  community, 
not  the  least  of  yUAch.  is  the  scientific 
community.  Scientists  can  play  a  valua- 


ble role  in  alerting  the  public  to  the  dan- 
gers of  the  continuing  arms  race.  A 
recent  article  in  the  New  York  Times  by 
William  Epstein  discusses  this  point  most 
persuasively.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  18,  1976] 

ScnSNTIBTS    AND    AEMS 

(By  William  Epstein) 
The  splraling  arms  race  is  no  longer  a 
race  of  numbers  but  of  technology.  The 
strateglc-arms-llmltation  and  Vladivostok 
agreements  set  numerical  ceilings  on  the 
number  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons  and 
delivery  systems.  These  quantitative  limits 
were  set  fantastically  high,  smce  the 
Americans  and  the  Russians  were  already 
able  to  wipe  out  each  other's  major  cities 
(over  100,000  in  population)  by  36  times  and 
12  times  respectively. 

No  limitations  whatsoever  have  been 
placed  on  the  development  of  new  offensive 
strategic  weapons  or  conventional  ones. 
Most  experts  now  regard  the  strategic-arms 
agreements  as  mere  blueprints  for  continuing 
the  nuclear  arms  race  under  agreed  terms 
and  conditions. 

President  D wight  D.  Elsenhower,  In  his 
farewell  address,  warned  the  nation  not  only 
against  the  "military-Industrial  conq>Iex" 
but  also  against  the  danger  of  a  "scientific- 
technological  elite." 

All  the  weapons  of  destruction  were  con- 
ceived m  the  fertile  brains  of  scientists.  They 
Invented  the  atomic  bomb,  the  hydrogen 
bomb.  Intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
(ICBM's)  and  submarlne-latmched  ballistic 
missiles  (SLBM's).  They  Invented  MIRV's 
(multiple  lndei)endently  targetable  re-entry 
vehicles)  and  are  now  busy  MARVmg 
(MARVs  are  maneuverable  re-entry  ve- 
hicles) the  MIRV's,  so  that  they  can  be 
maneuvered  right  onto  their  targets,  and 
are  developing  cruise  missiles. 

They  dreamed  up  biological  and  chemical 
weapons,  laser-guided  "smart"  bombs,  and 
the  electronic  battlefield.  We  cannot  foresee 
the  terrible  doomsday  weapons  that  scientists 
may  yet  develop. 

Current  estimates  are  that  over  25  percent 
of  all  sclMitlsts  and  engmeers  m  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Union  are  engaged  In  wess- 
ons work  of  some  Und.  Lees  than  one- 
hundredth  of  1  percent  are  dlrecUy  engaged 
in  arms  control  or  disarmament. 

Scientists  have  a  truly  awful  burden  of 
responsibility  for  the  ongoing  arms  competi- 
tion. Science  may  be  neutral  and  amoral,  but 
scientists  are  not.  Though  politicians  and 
government  officials  make  the  decisions, 
scientists  cannot  escape  responsibility.  Tbey 
have  a  moral  duty  to  use  their  capabilities  for 
the  benefit  of  humanity  and  not  for  Its 
destruction. 

Scientists  must  examine  the  htunan  and 
social  implications  of  their  work.  They  should 
refuse  to  participate  In  developing  new  weap- 
ons or  launchers.  They  should  check  their 
work  with  other  scientists  in  social,  environ- 
mental and  related  fields.  They  should  create 
some  organizations  authorized  to  evaluate 
their  research  and  to  bar  weapons  work.  Tiuif 
should  refuse  to  undertake  secret  work  and 
Insist  on  their  right  to  publish  the  results  of 
their  research  freely  and  openly. 

Since  scientists  and  engineers  have  greater 
knowledge  of  the  dangers  to  human  survival, 
they  should  Intensify  their  activities  for 
alerting  the  public  and  officials  to  the  perils 
of  the  continuing  arms  race.  They  should  be- 
come more  deeply  involved  In  educational 
work  and  m  political  efforts  to  achieve  arms 
control  and  disarmament. 

If  scientists  and  engmeers  were  to  estab- 
lish, both  nationally  and  internationally,  a 
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code  of  conduct  along  these  Ilnea.  and  unite 
their  efforts  behind  a  sort  of  "Hlppocratic 
oath"  not  to  engage  in  developing  new  means 
of  mass  mtirder.  they  could  have  great  In- 
fluence. International  organizations,  asso- 
ciations of  scientists  and  other  profeflslonal 
bodies  can  provide  publicity,  moral  support 
and  tangible  assistance  to  scientists  and 
engineers,  even  In  dictatorial  countries, 
where  Imprisonment  or  harassment  might 
result  from  their  adhering  to  such  standards. 
We  are  losing  the  race  to  control  the  arms 
race.  Scientists  can  and  should  take  the  lead 
in  developing  ways  and  means  of  stopping 
that  race. 


NUCLEAR  POWER  CONTROVERSY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
morning  in  the  Washington  Post,  Tom 
Braden  discussed  Ameiica's  energy  needs 
and  shortcomings  as  he  saw  them  imder 
the  title  of  "Nuclear  Power:  The  Ugly 
Facts."  Mr.  Braden  reaches  the  same 
conclusion  asserted  recently  in  New 
Yorker  magazine  by  Barry  Commoner: 

The  entire  nuclear  program  U  headed  for 
extinction. 

I  am  somewhat  reminded  at  this  point 
of  the  response  of  Mark  Twain  when  in- 
formed that  the  press  in  America  was 
reporting  the  occurrence  of  his  untimely 
demise  during  a  trip  abroad.  "The  re- 
ports of  my  death,"  cabled  Mr.  Twain 
from  London,  "are  greatly  exaggerated." 

I  feel  the  same  sort  of  comments  can 
be  made  regarding  America's  peacetime 
nuclear  power  program.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  were  two  or  three  comments 
in  the  article  this  morning  which  seemed 
particularly  deserving  of  response.  First, 
after  recounting  the  testimony  of  Messrs. 
Minor,  Bridenbaugh.  and  Hubbard, 
formerly  of  General  Electric,  and  after 
describing  in  brief  detail  the  past  25 
years  of  the  nuclear  power  Industry  in 
this  country,  Mr.  Braden  advances  the 
notion  that  nuclear  power  has  succeeded 
because  it  received  60  times  more  Fed- 
eral subsidy  than  its  potential  alterna- 
tives, such  as  solar  energy.  What  he  falls 
to  note,  however,  Is  that,  while  receiving 
some  60  times  as  much  Federal  subsidy 
by  his  own  analysis,  nuclear  power  has 
produced  at  least  a  1,000  times  more 
usable  energy  during  that  same  span 
than  have  alternative  sources. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  successes  of 
other  energy  sources  such  as  solar,  geo- 
thermal,  wind,  et  cetera,  are  inflnitesi- 
mally  small  by  comparison.  Furthermore, 
those  associated  with  these  alternative 
programs  tell  us  they  are  receiving  all 
the  funding  they  can  reasonably  absorb. 
At  a  time  when  nuclear  power  is  gen- 
erating some  9  percent  of  America's  total 
electricity  output  and  as  high  as  30  per- 
cent in  some  of  our  more  populated 
States  such  as  Blinois,  it  behooves  us  to 
pay  special  heed  to  the  situation  that 
might  exist  without  nuclear  power. 

This  leads  me  to  my  second  point,  and 
one  to  which  the  article  gave  special  heed 
this  morning.  Mr.  Braden  is  very  con- 
cerned about  the  growing  realization 
that  "the  responsibility  will  6e«n  too 
great  a  burden  to  bear"  for  Congressmen 
and  others  who  must  make  decisions  re- 
garding nuclear  energy.  I  would  suggest 
tbat  the  problems  and  the  responsibili- 


ties are  no  less  great  now  In  regard  to 
support  of  this  program  than  they  have 
ever  been. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I,  too,  have  gone 
through  the  same  soul  searching  and 
introspection  that  some  of  those  who 
have  recently  testified  before  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  are  now 
going  through.  I  have  never  suggested 
tliat  there  are  no  risks  associated  with 
atomic  energy,  but  that  the  risks,  when 
compared  to  America's  energy  needs,  are 
risks  that  should  be  taken.  An  equally 
sobering  risk  is  what  will  happen  to  this 
country  if  Congressmen  and  Senators  do 
not  act  to  solve  or,  at  least,  address 
America's  energy  requirements?  I  do  not 
believe  that  either  I  or  my  colleagues  will 
shirk  a  program  that  we  believe  to  be  in 
the  public  interest  simply  because  the 
burden  of  responsibility  attached  to  it 
may  seem  to  grow.  I  would  encourage 
those  on  both  sides  of  the  nuclear  debate 
to  pay  special  attention  to  the  body  of 
testimony  which  supports,  as  well  as 
detracts  from,  the  successes  of  the  nu- 
clear power  industry. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  ttiere  is  a 
final  comment  by  the  writer  of  the  Post 
article  to  which  the  Congress  needs  to 
address  itself.  Mr.  Braden  acknowledges 
talk  in  some  corridors  regarding  the 
abolition  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  in  favor  of  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  which  could  more  spe- 
cifically address  all  energy  problems,  in- 
cluding those  associated  with  sdter- 
native  fuel  programs.  While  this 
Senator  is  convinced  that  the  over- 
all effort  and  impact  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  has  been 
a  pasitive  one,  I  am  certainly  not  opposed 
to  the  establishment  of  a  joint  commit- 
tee which  could  survey  and  address 
America's  total  energy  needs.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  on  a  number  of  occasions,  I  have 
bemoaned  the  fact  that  the  congressional 
approach  to  America's  energy  needs  Is 
too  piecemeal  and  evasive.  Perhaps,  one 
of  the  outgrowths  of  the  current  nuclear 
debate  might  be  not  only  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  nuclear  segment,  a  still  rela- 
tively small,  but  yet  important,  part  of 
America's  energy  program,  but  to  enable 
the  Nation  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
entire  set  of  energy  dilemmas  which  con- 
front us. 

In  the  spirit  of  fair  play  and  open  dis- 
cussion of  Issues,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
article  by  Mr.  Braden  be  printed  in  the 

RZCORO. 

Iliere  being  no  objection,  the  ai'ticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  1,  1976) 

NucLKAB  Powut:  Thb   Uglt   Fact* 

(By  Tom  Braden) 

High  over  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  there 
Is  a  wlndowleas  hearing  room — an  early 
architectural  tribute  to  the  needs  of  se- 
curity— where  there  took  place  last  week  a 
confrontation  more  Important  than  the  one 
In  New  Hampshire. 

On  the  one  side  were  three  men  who  had 
resigned  their  Jobs  because  they  honestly  be- 
lieved that  what  they  were  doing  was  too 
dangerous  to  their  country  to  keep  on  doing. 

On  the  other  were  18  senators  and  reprc- 


sentativea — memben  of  the  Joint  Atomic 
Energy  Committee  who  were  facing  up  to 
their  own  feara  and  falliiiga. 

The  testimony  of  the  witnesses  was  dra- 
matic and  the  klelg  lights  captured  the 
drama  for  television  news  clips.  But  what 
they  couldn't  captiure  was  the  history  which 
must  have  been  running  through  the  minds 
of  the  congressmen  and  senators  who  sat 
there  and  listened.  After  26  years,  after  lavish 
federal  subsidies,  after  almost  imaxUmous 
support  from  succesalve  legislatures  and 
Presidents,  the  promise  of  safe,  reliable  nu- 
clear power — "power  too  cheap  to  meter,"  it 
was  once  predicted — was  going  aglimmer  In 
the  words  coming  out  of  the  mouths  of  the 
witnesses. 

"My  reason  for  leaving  the  program,"  said 
Gregory  O.  Minor,  the  General  Electric  Co.'s 
manager  for  advanced  controls  and  Imple- 
mentation, "Is  my  deep  conviction  that  nu- 
clear reactors  and  nuclear  weapons  now 
present  a  serious  danger  to  the  future  of  all 
life  on  this  planet." 

Dale  G.  Bridenbaugh,  General  Electric's 
manager  for  performance  evaluation  and  Im- 
provement, testified  as  follows:  "The  mag- 
nitude of  the  risks,  the  uncertainty  of  the 
human  factor  and  the  genetic  unknowns 
have  led  me  to  believe  that  there  should  be 
no  nuclear  power." 

And  Richard  B.  Hubbard,  General  Elec- 
tric's manager  for  quality  assurance,  said 
this:  "There  is  no  way  you  can  continue  to 
build  the  nuclear  plants  a  id  operate  them 
without  having  an  accident." 

Congressmen  and  senators  asked  questions. 
What  they  were  thinking  cannot  be  recorded. 
But  the  thoughts  must  have  ranged  from  the 
wistful  to  the  sad.  Some  of  these  men  and 
their  predecessors  through  the  years  built 
careers  supporting  nuclear  power.  They  have 
advanced  it  as  a  seU-fuUUling  prophecy. 
They  have  seen  to  it  that  nuclear  power  re- 
ceived 60  times  more  federal  subsidy  than 
its  potential  alternatives  such  as  solar 
energy.  And  until  recently,  at  least,  they 
have  all  believed  that  they  were  presiding 
over  the  development  of  an  energy  supply 
that  would  make  the  nation  Independent,  no 
longer  a  partial  hostage  to  the  oll-exportmg 
countries. 

Now  they  were  facing  reality,  recited  to 
them  articulately,  in  dry  and  measxired  tones. 
It  caniiot  have  been  pleasant. 

They  will  probably  thrash  around  for  a 
while,  which  is  what  men  usually  do  when 
confronted  with  ugly  facts.  They  will  try  to 
find  other  experts  who  will  try  to  east  doubt 
upon  the  doubts. 

But  the  responsibility  for  continuing  with 
a  program  which  might  lead  to  disaster  U 
a  very  grave  responsibility.  As  the  testimony 
sinks  in  and  the  doubts  grow,  the  respon- 
sibility will  seem  too  great  a  burden  to  bear. 
There  is  talk  in  the  corridors  now  of 
abolishing  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Commit- 
tee in  favor  of  a  Joint  Committee  on  Energy 
and  of  putting  money  into  alternative  pro- 
grams. As  energy  expert  Barry  Commoner  re- 
ported in  a  recent  three-part  New  Yorker 
series  on  the  country's  energy  policies.  "The 
entire  nuclear  program  is  headed  for 
extinction." 
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INEFFICIENCY  AT  THE  COMMUNITY 
ACTION  AGENCY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  pest 
months  I  have  become  increasingly  aware 
of  the  extensive  administrative  Inefficien- 
cies in  our  Government  agencies.  One  <rf 
those  agencies  with  wiilch  I  have  ta- 
countered  an  inordinate  amoimt  of  ineffi- 
ciency In  recent  mcmths  is  the  Oommu- 
lilty  Action  Agency. 

I  recently  received  from  a  constituent 
who  must  necessarily   deal   with  that 


agency,  a  copy  of  cmreqKNideQce  n^iieh 
once  again  descrflMs  with  great  darl^ 
the  lne£Bclent  admlntotratlon  and  waete 
of  money  at  the  Federal  level. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  In  the 
Record  so  that  all  of  my  colleagues  mlflAit 
be  made  aware  of  one  more  example  of 
the  Community  Action  Agency's  waste  ot 
program  dollars  for  inefficient  adminis- 
tration, dollars  which  could  wdl  be  q;>ent 
on  the  needs  of  those  for  wh(Mn  the  agen- 
cy has  been  established,  the  less  fortunate 
and  poor  people  of  our  conununiUes. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  lettea-  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Bkak  Rivek  Associatiom 

OF  GOVEmifMKMTS, 

Logan,  VttUt,  January  27,  1976. 
Mr.  David  Mathxws, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Waahinffton,  D.C. 

Dkab  Bila.  Mathews:  The  Bear  River  Asso- 
ciation of  Governments  has  become  increas- 
ingly concerned  In  recent  months  over  the 
many  problems,  undue  expenses,  and  a{q[>aU- 
Ing  bureaucratic  hindrances  resulting  trom 
poorly  «Tltten  federal  legislation,  inflexible 
program  regulations,  and  insensltlTe  interpre- 
tations made  by  at  least  some  Denver  regional 
ofBce  personnel. 

The  Bear  River  Association  has  gone  on  rec- 
ord as  vigorously  protesting  these  typee  of 
legislation  eixacted  by  Congress,  and  the  sub- 
sequent inept  involvement  of  regional  bu- 
reaucrats, which  wastes  large  sums  of  tax- 
payers' money  needlessly  on  program  admin- 
istration. This  diverts  untold  financial  re- 
sources from  their  Intended  use. 

One  atrocious  example  of  this  is  the  Equal 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  and  its  suoeeaoor 
the  Community  Services  Act  of  1974  which 
funds  our  pubUc  Community  Action  FrograiiL 
On  July  1,  1874,  after  conatderable  ettort. 
time,  and  Involvement  on  the  part  of  state, 
local  and  federal  offlcUls,  a  State  of  Utah 
Community  Action  Agency  was  created  with 
liaison  with  all  local  delegate  Community 
Action  agencies.  Among  other  reasons,  the 
purpose  of  the  change  was  to  make  the  pro- 
gram more  responsive  to  local  need?  and  less 
expensive  to  the  taxpayers  by  maintaining  an 
efficient  and  economical  relationship  between 
the  local  Community  Action  Agencies  and 
the  federal  Regional  Office  in  Denver.  At  that 
time,  the  change  was  endorsed  and  enoour* 
aged  by  the  federal  Region  vm  Ofllce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  in  Denver. 

With  the  Involvement  of  representatives 
from  the  Denver  Regional  Ofllce,  a  very  con- 
scientious and  etrecttve  state  of  Utah  CAA 
Board  of  18  public  offlolals,  citizens,  and 
participants  was  organized.  A  capable  State 
staff  to  provide  close  and  econooAcal  llaiffon 
with  local  delegate  agencies  was  hired.  After 
meeting  regtilarly  for  a  few  months  (Involv- 
ing from  20  to  30  people)  it  became  clear 
that  the  legality  of  the  State  Agency  was 
being  questioned  by  some,  and  the  Denver 
CSA  office  was  asked  to  clarify  the  status  of 
the  Board  and  the  State  as  the  Agency. 

The  request  for  elariflcatlon  was  made 
formaUy  a  number  of  times  by  Governor 
Calvin  Rampton,  and  by  others  Informally. 
There  was.  in  our  opinion,  an  Inexcusably 
alow  and  generally  incompetent  response  to 
this  request.  A  request  which  should  have 
taken  a  few  weeks  to  resolve  took  five  or 
six  months.  In  the  meantime,  the  Board  was 
frustrated,  programs  were  in  Umbo,  the  poor 
people  of  the  State  of  Utah  suffered.  State 
and  Board  decisions  were  Ignored  or  reveraed 
at  the  regional  level,  and  a  gross  inaenslttvlty 
to  thoee  Involved  at  the  State  Board  level 
was  exhibited. 

After  being  declared  in  technical  vlola- 
tloa  of  the  Equal  Opportuni^  Act  bj  legal 


council  of  the  Community  Services  Ad  ml  u  is - 
tratlon  (which  was  party  to  and  encouraged 
iU  creation),  the  Stat*  Board  was  dla- 
banded.  after  much  time,  effort  and  expense 
had  been  unneceesarily  expended  because  of, 
in  oiir  opinion,  loose  and  InelBcient  adminis- 
tration from  the  Denver  regional  office. 

After  this  declaration,  we  were  Informed 
that  representatives  from  the  Denver  Re- 
gional Ofllce  would  need  to  meet  with  each 
of  Utah's  seven  regional  associations  of  gov- 
ernment and  explain  the  alternatives  for 
redelegatlng  CAA  on  a  local  level.  In  spite 
of  protests  this  was  done!  A  telephone  call 
woiild  have  sufficed  after  aU  of  the  previous 
Information  and  discussions  had  been  held. 
State  staff  could  have  handled  it  very  ade- 
quately. Regardless,  three  people  flew  from 
Denver  to  Salt  Lake,  drove  256  miles  round 
trip  from  Salt  Lake  to  Garden  City,  Utah,  at- 
tended our  Bear  River  Association  of  Gov- 
ernments meeting,  and  were  of  absolutely  no 
help  whatsoever!  We  knew  in  general  what 
needed  to  be  done,  and  the  details  could 
have  been  handled  by  telephone  and  mail. 
A  gross  waste  of  time  and  money. 

To  compound  this  atrocious  fiasco,  we 
were  then  informed  that  staff  from  tlie 
Denver  regional  office  would  need  to  attend 
hearings  required  to  be  re-held  in  order  to 
re-deslgnate  local  administering  units  of 
CAA's.  Ridiculous,  but  this  was  done.  A 
Denver  representative  came  to  the  Bear 
River  Association  bearing  and  made  abso- 
lutely no  helpful  contribution.  Again,  any- 
thing needed  could  have  been  handled  by 
telephone  or  mall. 

If  thla  method  were  repeated,  and  we  un- 
derstand it  substantially  was.  in  the  other 
several  regional  areas  of  the  State,  consider 
the  waste  of  time,  energy  and  money.  If  one 
to  three  people  from  Denver  attended  each 
of  the  seven  regional  association  meetings 
twice  this  would  be  from  14  to  42  round 
trips  from  Denver  to  the  various  associations 
in  the  State  of  Utah,  and  38  to  84  days  lost  by 
Denver  regional  office  personnel  to  perform 
a  very  questionable  service. 

Estimating  air  fare,  per  diem,  in-state 
travel,  and  other  expenses  at  about  $200  per 
trip  X  14  to  42  trips,  and  wages  and  fringe 
benefltB  and  lost  service  frmn  the  Denver 
office  at  about  $100  per  day  x  28  to  84  days, 
it  would  cost  between  $8,600  and  $16300  fust 
to  administer  or  monitor  a  state  program, 
leas  elBdently  and  less  effectively,  trom  the 
Denver  regional  office.  The  poor  pec^le  of 
the  State  could  use  this  money  to  much 
greater  advantage. 

We  would  consider  these  estimates  very 
minimal.  Multiply  these  by  the  other  states 
involved,  and  by  the  other  similar  federal 
programs,  and  the  costs  multiply  Inexcusably. 
When  this  is  happening,  state  and  local  in- 
tegrity, authority,  initiative,  and  responaibU- 
ity  is  being  undermined  and  weakened,  not 
strengthened,  and  an  Ineffectual  bureaucratic 
regional  system  perpetuated.  In  our  opinion 
a  regional  ofllce  should  perform  the  sole 
function  of  expediting  the  fund  flow  as  effi- 
ciently as  possible  to  states,  and  provide  pro- 
gram assistance  and  minimal  monitoring 
oidy  as  needed  or  requested  by  state  or  local 
tmits.  Tliis  is  a  very  Important  principal,  one 
which  we  intend  to  press  at  every  level  and 
on  every  occasion  possible. 

Another  example  of  poorly  written  and  in- 
flexible legislation  and  poor  interpreta>tion  is 
the  Health  Planning  and  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974  (P.L.  93-641).  Considerable 
staff  time  at  the  state  and  local  level  has  al- 
ready been  expended  trying  to  interpret  the 
law  and  design  a  health  planning  structure 
that  wlU  both  meet  Utah's  needs  and  com- 
ply with  the  law. 

One  example,  and  only  one,  of  unduly  rigid 
program  regulations  pertaining  to  Title  III 
of  the  CMder  American  Act  requires  a  "fiUl- 
tUna"  director  in  each  Area  Agency  on  Aging. 
It  Is  our  experience  that  a  f  uU-tlme  planner 


on  aging  is  unnecessary  and  ridlcxilous  in 
rural  areas  of  Utah.  Again,  at  best  an  unwise, 
if  not  grossly  wasteful  use  of  mcmey. 

It  is  the  determination  of  the  Bear  River 
Association  of  Governments  that  all  federal 
legislation  should  have  flexibility  simUar  to 
that  contained  in  Title  XX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  Title  XX  has  allowed  state  and 
local  governments  an  opportunity  to  tailor 
hunuin  service  planning  and  programs  to 
meet  local  needs.  It  generates  Interest  and 
develops  expertise  at  the  local  level.  It  helps 
strengthen  local  initiative  and  accountabil- 
ity. It  places  the  decision  making  at  a  level 
where  It  must  be  in  order  to  combat  the 
trend  toward  perpetuating  an  e.vtremely  top- 
heavy  bureaucratic  structure  which  we  feel 
win  eventually  lead  to  the  defitructlon  of  the 
self-governing  principles  of  this  nation. 

We  expect,  or  at  least  hope,  you  will  take 
Into  account  our  concerns,  even  to  the  point 
of  investigating  why  it  was  necessary  for 
three  people  to  attend  the  Bear  River  Asso- 
ciation of  Governments'  meeting  held  at 
Garden  City,  Utah  on  November  19, 1975,  who 
they  were,  and  who  paid  their  way. 

We  appreciate  very  much  your  coneidera- 
tlon  of  our  concerns.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Don  E.  Chase, 
Chairman.  Bear  Biicr  Association  of 
Governments. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  ERISA  FOR 
THE  BENEFIT  OF  AMERICAN 
WORKERS— n 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  co- 
author of  the  Employee  Retirement  In- 
come Security  Act  of  1974  and  as  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Senate  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  Committee  I 
would  like  to  supplement  my  report  of 
last  "Hiursday  on  ERISA  administmtlon. 

Recently  the  administration  of  the 
Pension  Reform  Act  by  the  executive 
agencies  has  been  under  attack  by  a 
vocal  minority  of  the  pension  community 
who  fought  pension  reform  from  the 
beginning.  Because  the  basic  elements  of 
pension  reform  remain  so  important  to 
the  vital  Interests  of  the  many  millions 
of  Americans  affected  by  the  Act.  the 
controversy  regarding  the  "bureaucratic 
red  tape"  should  not  serve  as  a  smoke- 
screen for  those  who  would  reverse  the 
course  of  pension  reform. 

It  Is  crucial  to  remember  that  after 
a  decade  of  hard  work  in  Congress 
ERISA  was  drafted  to  Impose  strict 
standards  on  pension  plans  with  respect 
to:  First,  vesting,  the  guaranteed  right  to 
a  pension  after  a  reasonable  period  of 
pulsion  plan  participation;  second, 
funding,  the  imposition  of  financial 
standards  and  safeguards  to  insure  that 
the  pension  plan  is  financially  capable  of 
meeting  its  pension  obligations;  third, 
fiduciary  standards,  a  statutory  code  of 
ethics  which  mandates  that  trustees,  ad- 
ministrators, and  pension  plan  advisers 
owe  an  uncompromising  loyalty  to  pen- 
sion plan  participants  and  retirees  in  the 
day  to  day  business  decisions  they  make 
on  their  behalf;  fourth,  reporting  and 
disclosure,  the  absolute  right  of  pension 
plan  participants  and  retii'ees  to  know 
precisely  how  their  plan  operates,  the 
benefl',£  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and 
the  financial  condition  of  their  pension 
plan;  and  fifth,  termination  insurance,  a 
quasi-governmental  insurance  program 
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which  insures  pension  beneHts  in  the 
event  of  pension  plan  termination. 

While  the  critics  of  ERISA  initially 
charged  that  the  administration  of  the 
act  Is  leading  to  excessive  costs  I  note 
that  recent  studies  have  indicated  tliat 
the  administrative  and  professional  cost 
impact  of  ERISA  administration  has 
been  minimal  while  the  reform  described 
above  has  been  monumental.  The  critics 
of  ERISA  maintained  that  5,000  pen- 
sion plans  terminated  in  1975,  as  a 
direct  result  of  ERISA.  I  note  that  the 
PBGC  has  stated  that  the  number  of 
terminations  while  initially  estimated  at 
5,000  is  in  actuality  closer  to  4,000  either 
of  which  is  less  than  1  percent  of  the  pen- 
sion plans  covered  by  the  act.  Moreover 
the  PBGC  has  indicated  that  the  vast 
majority  of  pension  plans  terminated 
due  to  the  lagging  economy  rather  than 
complaints  about  pension  reform.  In- 
deed the  Labor  Department  has  just  re- 
ported that  the  number  of  companies 
that  have  terminated  pension  plans  in 
the  wake  of  the  Pension  Reform  Act  was 
much  smaller  than  was  initially 
anticipated. 

With  the  protection  of  pension  re- 
form fully  engraved  in  Federal  law  we 
must  continue  to  work  for  perfection  of 
the  act's  administration.  However,  we 
must  work  to  insure  that  criticism  di- 
rected at  administration  of  the  act  is  not 
used  as  a  vehicle  to  alter  sub.stantive 
reform. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  I  coauthored  with  Senator  Wil- 
liams that  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  February  29,  1976  which  ad- 
dresses the  argimients  made  by  critics  of 
pension  reform  along  with  two  support- 
ing letters  from  readers  of  the  Times 
and  a  February  24,  1976,  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Milwaukee  Journal  Busi- 
ness News  concerning  ERISA  adminis- 
tration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  {Hinted  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Iw  DBFrnnsB  OF  THE  Pemsxon  Rktokm  Act — 

SntATOBa  Javzts  aitd  Wiluams  Sat  thx 

Pbotkction  Is  Alrxadt  Bxttkr 

Note. — The  following  article  \v-u  written 

by  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javtts.  Republican  ot 

New  York,  and  Senator  Haruson  a.  Wn^ 

UAMS,  Jr.,  Democrat  of  New  Jersey,  who  were 

co-authors  of   the   Employment   Retirement 

Income  Security  Act. 

The  pension  reform  law  of  1974 — formally 
titled  the  Kmployee  Retirement  Inceme  Se- 
curity Act  and  conunonly  known  aa  KRISA 
("eerlaM")— established  a  comprehensive 
framework  of  aafeguards  guaranteeing  the 
prlTate  pecaiion  rights  of  36  mllUon  American 
workers.  Now,  It  Is  under  attack  from  a 
vocal  minority,  one  which  has  opposed  the 
legislation  since  its  inception. 

There  have  been  allegations  recently  that 
pension  plan  terminations  In  1976  were  at- 
tributable to  ERISA  and  the  alleged  bureau- 
cratic logjam  of  executive  agencies  respon- 
sible for  Ita  administration.  The  loudest 
critics  of  the  act  are  those  consulting  firms, 
actuaries  and  other  members  of  the  pension 
industry  who  fought  reform  in  the  first  place, 
and  now  may  think  they  have  found  a  new 
way  to  undermine  Its  credibility. 

The  vital  Interests  of  so  many  mUlions 
of  Americans  In  this  fundamental  reform  do 
not  deserve  a  renewal  of  past  hostilities,  but 
an  objective  analysis  of  the  performance  of 
the  law  to  date. 


In  1973,  the  year  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the  reform  law,  4,130  pension  plans  were 
terminated,  according  to  Employee  Benefit 
Plan  Review,  a  pension  industry  publication. 
WhUe  preclae  figures  for  1974  are  not  avail- 
able because  of  the  changes  In  bureaucratic 
administration,  we  do  know  that  the  number 
of  terminations  in  1976  was  smaller  tba:i 
the  5,000  that  Is  commonly  cited  by  the 
critics  and  was  inttlaUy  reported  by  the  Pen- 
sion Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation,  the  new 
Federal  agency  created  by  ERISA  to  insure 
private  pension  plans. 

In  fact,  administrative  errors  Inflated  the 
number  of  terminations  last  year.  Those 
errors  Included  double  counting,  mistaken 
flUcgs  and  other  mistakes  that  accounted 
for  more  thai  700  false  terminations. 

While  less  than  1  percent  of  the  600,000 
pension  plans  affected  by  ERISA  In  1975 
were  terminated,  more  than  33,000  applica- 
tions for  new  pecslon  plans  were  received 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  during  the 
same  period.  It  must  be  noted  that  the 
terminations  of  1975  occurred  during  the 
longest  and  deepest  of  the  post-war  reces- 
sions. 

During  recent  hearings  held  jointly  by  the 
Senate  Small  Business  and  Finance  Commit- 
tees to  Investigate  the  causes  of  termlnatlon>: 
in  1076,  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  Pen- 
sion Guaranty  Corporation  officials  testified 
that  their  studies  Indicate  the  vast  number 
of  pension  terminations  were  caueed  by  busi- 
ness mergers,  the  .siibstltutlon  and  establish- 
ment of  new  pension  plans,  and  the  recession. 
Bureaucratic  burdens  created  by  the  ini- 
tial administration  of  KRISA  were  not  cited 
as  an  important  cause. 

Specifically,  a  recent  Pension  Benefit  sur- 
vey found  that  "37  percent  of  the  terminat- 
ing plans  cited  adverse  business  conditions, 
18  percent  showed  the  termination  of  all  or  a 
portion  of  the  employer's  operations,  and  \{i 
percent  listed  change  of  ownership.  Adop- 
tion of  another  plan  was  the  reason  lu  16 
percent  of  all  the  cases."  The  number  of 
terminations  during  1976  Is  not  surprising 
In  light  of  preliminary  statistics  received 
verifying  that  the  bulk  of  plans  were  ver> 
small  and  very  new. 

The  major  tests  for  ERISA  in  1975  oc- 
curred when  two  household  names — CJranfs 
and  REA  Express — went  out  of  business  after 
more  than  50  years  of  existence. 

Late  last  year.  660  retirees  of  the  bankrupt 
REA  Express  Company  began  to  receive  their 
monthly  pension  checks  in  the  mall.  The 
checks  were  not  signed  by  REA  Express  but 
by  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corpora- 
tion. Without  ERISA,  those  retired  workers 
would  have  no  pension  today. 

While  the  Grant  bankruptcy  la  being  re- 
9olv<ed  In  Federal  court,  the  P.B.O.C.  Is  going 
forward  In  prooMiliie  Grant's  pension  plan 
coverage  respeettag  Its  retirees. 

To  date,  1,700  participants  are  receiving 
a  total  of  approximately  (SSO.OOO  In  month- 
ly benefits  from  the  corporation.  In  addition, 
more  than  $36  million  of  Insurance  premiums 
have  been  collected  as  a  reserve  to  protect 
employees  In  terminated  pension  plans. 

After  nearly  a  decade  of  hard  work  In 
Congress,  ERISA  was  drafted  to  create  com- 
prehensive standards  of  protection  for  work- 
ers with  respect  to  vesting,  funding,  fiduciary 
standards,  reporting,  and  disclosure  and 
termination  Insurance.  These  key  elements 
of  pension  reform  were  the  product  of  spirit- 
ed bipartisan  Congressional  support  and  the 
result  of  worker  dlasatlsfaetlon  with  wide- 
spread abuses  In  private  pension  plans. 

As  we  review  the  current  outcry  from 
pension  reform  critics.  Congress  mu^t  be 
careful  not  to  let  any  controversy  over  reg- 
ulations and  admlnlstratKe  requirements 
serve  as  a  smoke  screen  for  those  w  oo  would 
reverse  ttae  course  of  pension  reform. 

We  are  concerned  that  ERISA  be  admlnle- 
teied  and  enforced  efBclently  and  effectively 
by  tiie  executive  branch.   And   we  do  not 


eondone  the  executive  department's  delay  in 
promulgating  repdatlons  and  exempUon  pi^. 
cedures  In  order  to  provide  pension  plans 
with  appropriate  guidance  and  administra- 
tive relief. 

But  we  should  not  conclude  that  criticism 
of  administrative  procedure  warrants  cutting 
back  on  the  essential  protection  provided  to 
tlie  36  mUllon  American  workers  for  whom 
these  refornu  were  Intended. 


COMMKKTS  From  Two  Rkaoers 
The  article  "Backing  Out  of  Paying  Pen- 
sions" which  appeared  In  this  section  on 
Feb.  8  elicited  several  responses  from  readers, 
the  burden  of  which  was  that  pension  re- 
form efforts  have  been  unfairly  maligned. 
FoUowlng  are  two  of  thoee  letters. 

Let'd  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  problems 
often  raised  by  articles  about  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act. 

"We  can't  afford  to  fund  It  now"  is  one 
common  plaint.  More  than  6,600  private 
pension  programs  have  been  terminated  since 
the  passage  of  the  act.  Only  1,260  were 
originally  anticipated.  Upon  closer  exami- 
nation, however,  we  find  that  economic  con- 
ditions since  Sept.  3.  1074.  when  ERISA  be- 
came law,  have  been  the  real  reason  for 
perhaps  one-half  of  the  terminations. 

Many  .smaU  plans  were  sdready  In  deep 
trouble  due  to  poor  administration,  ignor- 
ance of  pre-ERISA  rules,  imprudent  Invest- 
ment practices  and  a  fear  of  additional  re- 
porting requlremenU  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  or  the  Labor  Department.  As 
a  result  many  "elck"  plans,  became 
"terminal". 

"The  cost  of  administration  Is  expected 
to  go  up  from  50  percent  to  100  percent,"  Is 
another  common  cry.  Sucli  blanket  state- 
ment<j  are  misleading  and  either  create  or 
feed  a  sense  of  panic.  Some  plans  require 
minimal  service,  both  pre-EBISA  and  post- 
ERISA.  Reporting  forms  for  the  I3J3.  and 
Labor  Department  are  in  any  case  not  going 
to  be  that  ntuch  different  or  more  detailed 
that  they  would  justify  doubling  service 
ciutrt.'es. 

A  related  complaint  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  new  law  U  administered  by  the  two 
agencies,  whereas  before  only  ims.  was  In- 
volved. Additionally,  regulations  to  guide 
administrators  either  have  not  tieen  issued  or 
are  being  challenged.  This  Is  true,  but  It  Is 
no  justification  for  any  healthy  pension  plan 
to  terminate. 

So  far,  the  men  In  responsible  Govem^nent 
positions  In  both  Labor  Department  and 
IJI.S.  have  shQwn  themselves  to  be  flexible 
and  understanding  about  the  adntlulstratlve 
problems. 

Fur  the  plans  in  trouble,  there  are  often 
solutions  other  than  termination  ranging 
from  the  adjustment  of  details  to  a  complete 
redesign  of  the  plan.  Sure,  expense  will  be 
Involved,  but  It  Is  strictly  a  one-time  charge. 
Thereafter  It  may  Involve  service  charges 
only  slightly  higher  than  In  the  past. 

The  single  most  costly  aspect  of  the  new 
law  is  said  to  involve  the  accelerate:!  vesting 
schedule  stipulated  In  the  act.  This  may  be 
true  for  very  large,  collectively  bargained 
plans,  but  for  the  average  small  plan  It  Is 
not  all  that  costly. 

In  the  last  .10  pre-ERISA  years,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  I.RJS.  district  offices  have  re- 
fused to  approve  newly  submitted  plans  un- 
less a  fairly  liberal  vesting  schedule  was  in- 
cluded In  the  program.  As  a  resxilt  most  small 
plans  entered  Into  In  the  recent  past  will  not 
be  too  strained  In  the  area  of  vesting. 

Aa  for  reporting  and  dlnclosure  require- 
ments Imposed  by  ERISA,  admittedly  new 
and  unfamiliar  forms  have  been  and  win  be 
developed  by  Government  agencies.  As  In  any 
new  system,  these  newly  de!>lgned  forms  •wHl 
require  patience  and  time  to  be»3me  familiar 
with  them.  However,  once  around  the  report- 
ing cycle  and  they  wUI  be  oM-hat. 

Government  has  responded  to  needs  of  the 
public  In  a  cooperative  fashion.  Of  the  close 
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to  600,000  plans  known  to  exist  in  the 
United  States,  sUghtly  more  than  90  percent 
involve  programs  with  less  than  100  partici- 
pants. Simplified  reporting  has  been  devel- 
oped In  some  areas  for  this  90  percent  and 
probably  will  be  developyed  in  others. 

For  example,  pre-ERISA  reporting  required 
annual  submission  to  the  IMS.  of  forms  4848, 
4848  Schedule  A  (four  pages) ,  4849  990P  and 
990P.  Schedtile  A.  A  form  5600C  is  to  com- 
bine In  simplified  form  the  Information 
formerly  reported  on  aU  those  older  forms, 
which  are  to  be  discontinued.  To  be  sure, 
additional  reporting  forms  may  be  forth- 
coming, but  a  determined  effort  is  being 
made  to  keep  them  as  simple  as  possible. 

To  sum  up.  It  Is  time  to  accentuate  the 
positive.  Given  a  fair  chance,  ERISA  will  ttim 
out  to  be  a  highly  effective  program  nowhere 
near  as  expensive  as  early  estimates  predict, 
^th  full  cooperation  from  both  private  and 
public  sector,  the  goal  of  economic  security 
In  retirement  will  be  realized  by  far  more 
people. 

Henry  A.  SprvACK, 
Pension   Director,  Bleichroeder,  Bing 
&  Company,  New  York  City. 

As  one  who  has  worked  long  and  diligently 
for  pension  reform  legislation,  and  who  at 
75  years  of  age  finds  himself  the  victim  of 
much-reduced  benefits  due  to  pre-reform 
abuses,  I  feel  that  several  factors  In  the  pen- 
sion situation  are  being  overlooked.  Con- 
sider the  following: 

The  moral  and  financial  deprecations  fla- 
grant in  the  private  pension  area  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  ERISA  in  1974  were  so  numer- 
ous that  It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  rectifica- 
tion overnight.  To  think  otherwise  Is  the 
same  as  believing  that  the  racial  Inequalities 
of  many  generations  can  be  eradicated  over- 
night. 

All  of  the  affected  agencies  are  now  In  the 
process  of  setting  up  procedures  and  engag- 
ing manpower  in  an  effort  to  enforce  the 
new  pension  law.  They  must  be  given  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  to  produce. 

Purthemtore,  Congress  is  already  Involved 
in  looking  Into  weaknesses  in  the  new  law 
80  that  If,  after  a  trial  period,  changes  are 
needed  they  can  be  identified  and  made. 

It  Is  undoubtedly  true  that  In  some  few 
rases  the  red  tape  and  expense  of  enforce- 
ment make  it  necessary  for  a  company  to  bow 
out  of  the  pension  situation.  But.  based  on 
years  of  famlUartty  with  the  subject,  I  re< 
spectfuUy  submit  that  this  Is  just  the  ex- 
cuse given  by  those  who  find  that  with  the 
previous  loopholes  plugged  they  no  longer 
want  to  continue  their  pension  plans. 

The  vast  majority  of  workers  affected  by 
the  pension  plan  withdrawals  that  are  oc- 
curring have  In  fact  lost  nothing  tanglbla 
Their  pension  plans  represented  false  prom- 
isee based  on  false  premises  In  the  first 
place. 

MOBB  M.  DRETFtrS. 

Pensiom  Cutoffs  Discottnteo 
(By  Gordon  L.  Randolph) 

The  number  of  companies  that  have  ter- 
minated pension  plans  In  the  wake  of  the 
pension  reform  act  "Is  much  smaller  than  we 
anticipated,"  the  Labor  Department  official 
In  charge  of  administering  the  department's 
functions  under  the  law  said  in  Milwaukee 
Monday. 

While  James  D.  Hutchinson  said  a  repcmt 
that  6,000  firms  had  terminated  pension 
plans  "is  about  rlgbt,"  he  said  "there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  about 
so-called  terminations." 

His  office  Is  still  analyzing  the  termina- 
tions, Hutchinson  said,  but  he  added  that  re- 
sults so  far  showed  that  "well  below  one- 
tblrd  c^  the  terminations"  were  related  to 
the  pension  law  and  often  the  law  was  one 
of  several  factors  involved. 

HutchlnaoD'B  offlcUI  title  U  administrator 


of  the  Office  of  Employe  Benefits  Security  in 
the  Labor-Management  Services  Administra- 
tion. 

TWO  APPeAaANcas  hkkk 

He  administers  the  Labor  Department's 
responsibUities  for  pension  and  welfare  bene- 
fit programs  under  the  new  law,  offlciaUy 
known  as  the  Employe  Retirement  Income 
Seciurity  Act  of  1974   (ERISA). 

Hutchinson  was  interviewed  before  speak- 
ing at  the  first  of  a  series  of  courses  that 
will  be  held  at  the  Marc  Plaza  Hotel  for  Labor 
Department  personnel  throughout  the  U.S. 
who  will  help  administer  the  pension  law. 

The  program  will  include  11  weeks  of  in- 
structions, consisting  of  one  and  two  week 
couToCs.  It  is  sponsored  by  the  International 
Foundation  of  Employe  Benefit  Plans,  which 
Is  headquartered  In  Brookfield. 

Hutchinson  also  spoke  later  to  members 
of  the  Wisconsin  Retirement  Plan  Profes- 
sionals and  the  Association  of  Private  Pen- 
sion Plans  at  Stouffer's  Top  of  the  Marine. 

SWrrCHED  PLAN'S 

A  former  law  clerk  for  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren E.  Burger  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
Hutchinson  was  associate  deputy  U.S.  at- 
torney general  before  his  Labor  Department 
appointment. 

Many  of  the  companies  which  have  filed 
termination  notices,  Hutchinson  said,  in  fact 
failed  to  change  from  one  tyx>e  of  pension 
plan  to  another.  And  many  of  the  plans  that 
were  terminated  were  small,  established  by 
companies  when  the  labor  market  and  the 
economy  was  more  favorable,  he  said. 

Smaller  firms,  particularly,  have  com- 
plained that  earlier  vesting  of  pension  rights 
and  other  requirements  of  the  pension  law 
would  make  the  costs  of  their  pension  plans 
prohibitive. 

Hutchinson  said  that  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment had  relaxed  most  reporting  require- 
ments, including  audited  financial  reports 
to  the  department. 

SnCFLIFIED     REPORT 

Firms  with  fewer  than  100  pension  plan 
participants  are  now  able  to  vise  a  simplified 
financial  report  form  he  said,  without  going 
to  the  expense  of  a  detailed  audit. 

About  600,000  small  plans,  or  90%  of  the 
total,  have  been  exempt  from  full  filing, 
he  said.  The  other  10%  cover  90%  of  the  em- 
ployes under  employer  i>enslon  plans,  he 
added. 

Hutchinson  said  that  before  changes  In  the 
pension  law  are  legislated,  administrative 
regulations  and  revisions  should  be  given  a 
chance  to  work,  at  least  through  1976,  "the 
year  most  plans  will  have  to  come  Into  com- 
pliance." 

He  said  the  law  would  have  an  Impact  on 
labor  negotiations  coming  up  this  year. 

While  he  acknowledged  that  there  were 
some  strong  business  protests  InltlaUy  about 
the  law,  Hutchinson  said  "things  are  begin- 
ning to  settle  down  a  bit." 

EDnCATIONAL     PSOCXSS 

It  Is  a  Joint  educational  process,  lie  said. 
As  employers  come  to  understand  the  law 
better,  he  said,  and  see  some  changes  can  be 
made  administratively,  employers  "realize 
we  are  really  wUUng  to  work  with  them." 

It  takes  time  to  sort  out  such  a  compli- 
cated scheme  of  regulation,  Hutchinson  said, 
especially  "In  situation.?  not  contemplated  by 
Congress." 

Hutchinson  said  that  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's main  areas  of  responsibility  were  re- 
porting to  the  department  and  disclosure  to 
employes,  and  investigation  and  litigation  in 
the  fiduciary  matters — seeing  that  persons 
administering  pension  plans  perform  their 
responsibilities  properly. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  primary 
reqwnslblllty  for  enforcing  minimum  stand- 
ards for  employe  participation,  vesting  and 
funding  of  pension  plans,  he  said,  but  the 


Labor   Department  also  has   some   respon- 
sibilities In  these  areas. 

NOT    AU.    PtAIVS    INSURED 

Hutchinson  said  that  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corp.,  created  to  protect  employes 
if  a  pension  plan  falls  or  a  loss  of  pension  In 
case  of  company  mergers,  covers  only  plans 
which  provide  what  are  called  defined  (fixed 
amount)  benefits  that  are  determined  by 
various  formulas. 

The  corporation  does  not  pi-otect  employes 
covered  by  defined  contribution  plans,  such 
as  profit  sharing,  which  do  not  provide  a 
fixed  benefit  for  employes.  Employes  often 
contribute  to  such  plans,  as  well  as  em- 
ployers. 

It  has  been  anticipated  that  defined  con- 
tribution plans  will  become  more  popular 
among  corporations. 

Hutchinson  said  that  the  Insurance  cor- 
poration initially  guaranteed  pension  pay- 
ments up  to  a  maximum  of  $750  a  month  but 
with  a  cost  of  living  adjustment  the  figure  Is 
now  about  $800. 


RECENT  EVENTS  REVEAL  NEED  FOR 
MORATORIUM  ON  NEW  NUCLEAR 
CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  morning  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
joining  Representative  Hamilton  Fish 
of  New  York  in  testifying  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  and  En'vlronment 
of  the  House  Interior  Committee. 

The  subcommittee  is  continuing  its 
year-long  inquiry  into  the  problems  of 
nuclear  power,  and  I  believe  these  hear- 
ings will  prove  more  valid  than  ever  as 
the  Nation's  nuclear  debate  intensifies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  testi- 
mony and  that  of  Representative  Fish, 
with  attachments,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  Material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Senator    Mike   Gravel,   Testimony,   Febru- 
ary 26, 1976) 
Nuclear  Pov/er:  Still  No  Answers  To  Old 
Questions 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  (^por- 
tunlty  to  testify.  National  concern  over  the 
desirability  of  nuclear  power  has  become  in- 
creasingly intense  since  this  committee  began 
Investigating  the  subject  a  year  ago.  These 
hearings  are  more  than  ever  timely,  as  Con- 
gress considers  the  future  of  nuclear  power 
and  the  nature  of  the  environmental,  social 
and  genetic  risks  of  atomic  energy. 

I  would  like  to  describe  very  brlefiy  for  the 
committee  my  own  reaction  to  recently- 
publicized  questions  about  our  nuclear  pro- 
gram— and  my  belief  that  a  five-year  mora- 
torium on  the  construction  of  reactors  is  the 
best  action  Congress  can  take  in  the  face  of 
these  questions. 

Two  problems  of  nuclear  power  have  been 
especially  prominent  In  the  news  .since  the 
first  of  this  year. 

One  Is  the  unbreakable  relationship  be- 
tween peaceful  nuclear  power  and  the  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  weapons  materials.  This 
problem  is  so  severe  that  David  Llllenthal. 
first  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, told  the  Senate  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  that  nuclear  exports  should 
be  stopped  altogether  untu  effective  safe- 
gruards  are  agreed  upon. 

The  other  problem  Is  the  long-debated 
subjeoft  or  reactor  safety.  Three  nuclear 
engineers  resigned  from  Oeneral  saeotrlo 
this  month,  saying  that  deq>lte  assurances 
to  the  contrary,  power  reactors  are  not  sirfe 
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exKHigh.  AiMl  a  fourUi  engliiMr  left  tbo  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commlaaion,  saying  one  re- 
actor that  Ifl  sited  within  35  miles  oi  New 
York  City  Is  "an  accident  waiting  to  happen." 

The  engineers  have  also  described  other 
concerns: 

The  long-term  genetic  effects  of  radiation; 

The  storage  of  high-level  radioactive 
wastes; 

The  economic  viability  of  nuclear  power 
generation  and  of  nuclear  fuel  reproceasing; 

The  size  of  the  nation's  uranium  reserves; 

The  possibility  of  nuclear  terrorism,  and 
the  effects  of  ezteosiva  plutonlum  safeguards 
on  our  traditional  civil  liberties. 

The  salient  fact  about  these  problems  is 
that  they  are  not  new.  They  have  been  well- 
known  for  ten  years  and  longer  within  the 
nuclear  industry  and  the  government  agen- 
cies concerned  with  atomic  energy.  But  de- 
spite this,  and  despite  the  years  of  effort 
that  have  been  spent  addressing  these  prob- 
lems, they  are  stUl  with  us. 

I  myself  believe  this  Is  evidence  that  the 
problems  simply  cannot  be  solved,  and  I  ask 
the  committee  to  consider  whether  this  may 
not  Indeed  be  the  case.  I  am  not  disparaging 
the  technical  ingenuity  of  our  scientists. 
What  T  am  saying  is  that,  however  nearty- 
perfect  a  scientist's  deslfirn  may  be.  his  ma- 
chine must  operate  not  in  what  Dr.  Hannp«; 
Alfven  has  called  a  "technological  paradise, " 
b\Jt  rather  In  the  ieal  world  of  human  error 
and  malice — and  in  the  case  of  nuclear  power, 
the  consequence  of  error  could  be  beyond 
anything  In  peace-time  history.  So  that  even 
If  we  could  answer  "Yes"  to  the  question  "Is 
nuclear  power  safe  enough  for  man?"  I  be- 
lieve we  must  answer  "No"  when  we  a.sk  "Is 
man  safe  enough  for  nuclear  power?" 

In  the  matter  of  weapons  proliferation,  for 
example.  It  Is  now  reported  that  the  safe- 
guards required  by  nuclear  exporters  will  be 
strengthened.  But  as  repeated  testimony  In- 
dlcated  at  the  Ckivemment  Operations  Com- 
mittee hearings  last  month.  It  is  only  the 
lack  of  weapons  grade  material,  not  written 
assurances  or  plutonlum  accoiintlng,  which 
can  assure  that  a  nation  will  not  build  nu- 
clear weapons.  And  if  we  consider  the  failure 
of  our  own  nation  in  trying  to  extricate  It- 
wlf  from  the  apparent  "need"  for  nuclear 
weapons,  how  can  we  conclude  that  other 
nations — possessing  weapons  materials  and 
perceiving  national  threats — will  refrain  year 
after  year  from  building  a  nuclear  arsenal? 

Even  If  my  estimate  of  the  human  factor 
seems  too  negative,  I  think  the  recent  devel- 
opments In  the  nuclear  power  controversy 
point  unmistakably  to  the  fact  that  our  nu- 
clear power  program  has  grown  lopsided. 
Reactor  construction  has  gone  too  far  too 
fast,  while  the  great  supporting  network  of 
social  and  environmental  safeguards  has 
lagged  dangerously.  The  General  Electric 
•Ogliieers  have  cited  some  two  dozen  design 
deficiencies  In  current  reactor? — their  analy- 
sis is  reprinted  In  yesrterday's  Coogressioual 
Record.  These  deflclencies  have  occurred  be- 
cause reactors  are  being  constructed  too  rap- 
Idly.  The  modifications  needed  In  new  reac- 
tors cannot  be  made,  because  there  has  not 
been  time  to  observe  the  deflclencies  in  pre- 
vious reactors.  Perhaps  the  most  alarming 
Instance  they  cite  is  in  cable  spreading 
rooms.  The  fire  at  the  Brown's  Perry  reactor 
was  a  near  disaster  because  so  much  of  the 
reactor's  control  could  be  knocked  out  in  a 
•ingle  place,  due  to  poor  cable  routing.  But 
cable  routing  in  most  X5B.  reactors,  accord- 
ing to  the  engineers,  la  similar  to  Brown's 
Ferry — or  worse. 

Another  well-known  evidence  that  our  nu- 
clear program  is  out  of  balance  la  the  failure 
to  close  the  so-called  nuclear  fuel  cycle.  The 
economics  of  fuel  reprocessing  now  appear 
dubloTM.  And  despite  years  of  effort,  no  final 
wayte  disposal  site  has  been  found  or  method 
of  disposal  decided  upon. 


Recent  events  and  reoeatly-publldeed 
questions  about  nuclear  safety,  therefore, 
call  into  question  the  ability  of  man  to  safely 
use  nuclear  energy — and  they  show  that  our 
nuclear  prog^ram  is  out  of  balance. 

I  believe  the  appropriate  response  of  Con- 
gress to  these  facts  Is  a  five-year  moratorium 
on  the  construction  of  new  reactors.  During 
this  period,  we  may  seek  to  restore  the  bal- 
ance that  is  needed  In  our  nuclear  program; 
we  can  better  calculate  the  need  for  fission 
power  and  the  potential  of  alternative  energy 
sources;  and  a  better-Informed  Congress  con 
debate  the  wUulom  of  bringing  Into  our  Im- 
perfect world  unimaginable  quantities  o! 
radioactive  poisons  and  nucleur  explo-iives. 

RtJARKS   BY  THE  HuNORABLC  HAMILTON  FlSH, 

.Tn.  Be>'ore  SuBCOMaarrcE  on  ENEmcY  and 

nNviRONMENT,  House  Interior  Committed, 

Thursday,  Febritart  23,  1876 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  grateful  for  the  op- 
portunity to  be  able  to  express  today  my 
deep  concern  over  this  nation's  clllvllan  nu- 
clear power  program. 

Nuclear  power  Involves  literally  dozens  of 
healt^,  environmental,  social,  economic, 
moral  ard  national  security  problems — any 
one  of  which  is  sufficiently  serious.  In  my 
opinion,  to  Justify  a  halt  in  construction  and 
operation  of  such  facilities.  The  two  areas  I 
wish  to  addrens  spccificaUy  today  Involve  the 
threat  nuclear  power  poses  to  our  national 
security  and  well-t>elng  due  to  sabotage  and 
terrorism,  and  the  role  of  human  error  In  a 
po3.«lble  nuclear  accident. 

The  terrorism /sabotage  threat — Mr.  Chair- 
man, almost  dally  we  are  remlned  that  there 
are  to^oups  and  individuals  in  the  world  that 
are  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  engage  in 
the  most  horrendous  activities  in  pursuit  of 
their  goals,  whether  those  goals  be  right, 
wrong,  trivial,  cr  even  non-exl.stent.  The  re- 
cent bombing  at  LaOuardla  Airport,  In- 
vcdvlug  totally  Innocent  members  of  the 
general  public.  Is  but  one  recent  example  of 
such  terror. 

The  production  of  plutonlum  through  nu- 
clear power  Introduces  a  new  age  of  atomic 
terrorism.  It  Is  estimated  that  100.000  pounds 
may  be  in  commercial  circulation  by  1986. 
Only  20  pounds  or  perhaps  less  is  needed  to 
produce  an  atomic  bomb.  Nuclei\r  advocates 
admit  that  the  production  of  plutonlum 
poses  the  risk  that  some  will  be  diverted  for 
non- peaceful  purposes.  They  respond  by  say- 
ing "We're  taking  extra  precautions  to  pre- 
vent that.  Besides,  we  don't  live  in  a  riskless 
society." 

Unfortunately,  those  "extra  precautions" 
to  prevent  theft  of  just  one  five  thousandth 
(0.002%)  of  thU  plutonlum,  year  in  and  year 
out,  represent  a  staggering  and  clearly  on- 
attainable  security  problem  that  could  seri- 
ously compromise  the  civil  liberties  we  as 
Americans  deserve  to  enjoy,  and  still  fall  to 
prevent  atomic  terror.  Richard  Hubbard,  one 
of  the  three  nuclear  engineers  who  quit 
General  Electric  in  protest  of  nuclear  power 
recently,  said  in  his  letter  of  resignation: 
"The  power  of  the  atom  will  be  available  to 
any  tyrant  or  dissident  group." 

I  agree  with  the  nuclear  advocates  when 
they  say  that  we  don't  live  in  a  risk-free 
world.  But  I  consider  it  the  height  of  foolish- 
ness and  IrrespouslbUity  to  deliberately  and 
needlessly  Increase  the  level  of  risk  by  sev- 
eral orders  of  magnitude. 

On  the  basis  of  plutonmm  prodxiction 
alone,  we  should  call  a  bait  to  the  nuclear 
power  program. 

I  will  now  brledy  trim  to  the  problem  of 
direct  sabotage  of  our  nuclear  facilities.  By 
occupjring  and  threatening  to  induce  a  mas- 
sive release  of  radioactive  poison  from  one  of 
oiir  nuclear  power  plants,  each  of  which 
produce  annually  the  radioactive  equivadent 
of  about  1,000  Hiroshima  weapons,  a  group 
eould  hold  millions  of  people  hostage  for  vir- 
tually any  demand   they  may   conjure   up. 


Even  If  their  demands,  no  matter  how  otA- 
rageous,  are  granted,  such  a  groop  might  stm 
earry  out  their  threat  throagli  aoddent, 
panic  or  sheer  malice.  A  recent  report  to  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  CommlsElon  (The  Threat 
to  Licensed  Nuclear  Paclllties — ^Mitre  7022) 
by  a  pre.stiglou3  group  of  terrorism  experts. 
mcludUig  six  former  PBI  ofllzials,  states: 
"Even  small  groups  today  might  acquire  the 
potential  to  inflict  massive  destruction 
through  the  use  of  nuclear  bombs  or  through 
the  satx>tage  of  nuclear  facilities.  Acting 
alone,  or  in  concert  with  foreign  groups,  they 
could  wreak  havoc." 

I  would  like  to  note  here  that  such  an 
Individual  or  group  need  not  be  from  tlte 
"ouf.slde."  Employees  of  nuclear  utilities  have 
special  opportunitiee  to  commit  nuclear 
saijotage.  for  a  variety  of  goals.  Worker  sabo- 
tage created  havoc  for  General  Motors  when 
disgruntled  workers  pxirposely  built  defects 
in  Vega  automobUes.  While  such  activity  in 
most  Industries  may  be  expensive  and  in- 
convenient, it  Is  downright  dangerous  in  the 
nuclear  industry. 

This  Issue  la  of  particular  interest  to  me 
since  the  Indian  Point  1t2  plant  in  my  dis- 
trict was  the  first  In  the  nation  to  be  sub- 
jected to  serious  sabotage  when  a  disgruntled 
employee  set  fire  to  the  plant,  causmg  17 
million  in  damages  and  severely  coaq>romis- 
uig  the  8r.fety  of  the  plant  t>ecause  short  cuts 
were  taken  in  repairing  the  damaged  elec- 
trical cables. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  nuclear  power 
plants  will  become  Increasingly  attractive 
targets  for  sabotage.  What  other  Industrial 
plant  offers  saboteurs  such  a  huge  threat  to 
oiu-  population?  As  Gregory  IHinor,  another 
of  the  General  Electric  engineers  who  re- 
bigned  said  In  his  letter  of  resignation:  "We 
cannot  prevent  .  .  .  acts  of  sabotage."  It 
doesn't  make  any  sense  at  all  for  our  coun- 
try to  spend  billions  upon  billions  of  dollars 
to  prevent  a  nuclear  attack,  while  we  foster 
an  industry  which  offers  saboteurs  the  capa- 
bility to  kill  and  injure  milllori::  of  parsona 

The  role  of  human  error — Mr.  cnalrman, 
all  3  of  the  engineers  who  resigned  from 
General  Electric  have  stressed  the  role  that 
iuiman  error  plays  in  the  nuclear  industry. 
Despite  its  relative  infancy,  the  nuclear  In- 
dustry has  already  suffered  the  consequences 
of  human  error.  The  most  startling  example 
is,  of  course,  the  Brown's  Ferry  fire  which 
the  Committee  has  heard  much  about.  The 
accident  is  well -chronicled  In  an  article  by 
William  Lanoiiette  in  the  National  OXnerver 
for  the  week  ending  August  SS.  1976  entitled 
Frightful  Log  of  a  Nuclear  Near-Miss."  A 
copy  is  attached  to  this  statement  and  I  re- 
spectfully request  that  the  article  be  printed 
m  the   hearing  record   at  tiiis  point. 

I  have  also  att«u:hed  "Common  Sense 
about  Nuclear  Electricity",  a  brief  flyer,  which 
I  respectfully  request  be  reprinted  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks,  by  the  Committee  for  Nu- 
clear Responsibility  (Box  332,  Yachats,  Ore- 
gon 97498).  The  flyer,  while  rather  amusing, 
is  a  very  serioxis  warning  about  the  role  hu- 
man error  plays  In  all  our  activities,  includ- 
ing nuclear  power.  I  hope  every  Member  of 
this  Committee  will  take  a  few  minutes  to 
read  this  fiyer  and  carefully  consider  the  is- 
sues it  raises.  I  think  you  wlli  agree  with 
me  that  we  simply  must  acknowledge  that 
human  beings  are  imperfect,  and  will  cer- 
tainly make  mistakes — no  matter  how  hard 
we  try  to  train  reactor  operators  and  the 
thousands  of  other  personnel  throughout  the 
nuclear  fuel  cycle.  Such  errors  ooiild  resuM 
in  disastrous  nuclear  accidents  and  perma- 
nent contamination  of  our  planet  with  radio- 
active garbage — indefinitely.  And  as  we  In- 
crease our  exports  of  nuclear  reactors  to  fQr» 
etgn  countries,  we  increase  the  chances  e< 
this  contamination  occurring.  In  fact,  Bab 
PoUard,  the  project  manager  at  viwttMt  VdaA, 
who  hns  recently  resigned,  stated  on  the  pro- 
gram Sixty  MiUutes:  "In  my  opinion,  It-wUl 
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be  just  a  matter  of  luck  If  Indian  Point 
doesn't  sometime  during  its  life  have  a  major 
accident." 

On  the  basis  of  human  error,  we  should 
call  a  halt  to  the  nuclear  power  program. 

An  Issue  that  can  be  won  and  finished — 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  nuclear  power 
expansion  poses  a  tremendous  threat  to  man- 
kind. Fortunately,  thanks  to  the  growing 
citizen  uprising  against  nuclear  power  and 
the  awareness  generated  by  the  sacrifice  of 
promising  careers  by  Q.  E.  engineers,  Dale 
Bridenbaugh,  Richard  Hubbard,  and  Gregory 
Minor  and  by  Robert  Pollard  of  the  KRC.  I 
believe  we  are  going  to  see  a  re-evaluation  of 
nuclear  power  in  this  nation  and  abroad.  I 
am  determined  to  do  my  best  to  help  this 
process,  and  in  turn  substitute  a  responsible 
policy  of  energy  conservation,  reasonable  fos- 
sil fuel  development,  and  prompt  introduc- 
tion of  solar  energy,  our  only  truly  clean  and 
inexhaustible  source  of  power. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the  Committee  to 
examine  and  coeponsor  the  Nuclear  Energy 
Reappraisal  Act  which  now  has  33  House 
sponsors.  This  bill  Is  a  very  reasonable  ap- 
proach to  the  problem;  allowing  plants  pres- 
ently operating  or  under  construction  to  con- 
tinue, but  prohibiting  construction  of  new 
ones  until  the  problems  are  assessed  and  re- 
solved to  the  sattafactlon  of  Congress.  I  be- 
lieve this  legislation  Is  the  only  legislation 
pending  In  the  Congress  that  begins  to  ade- 
qviately  deal  with  the  nuclear  problems  we 
face. 

Again.  I  want  to  thank  the  Committee  for 
granting  Senator  Gravel  and  myself  the  op- 
portunity to  be  here  today.  These  hearings 
represent  an  admirable  effort  to  gather  vital 
Information  and  views. 

(From  the  National  Observer,  Aug.  23,  1976] 
Frigmtful  Log  or  a  Nuclear  Neah-Miss — 

Candle  Starts  A  Pirb,  Shake  Faith  in 

Safety  Ststems  at  PowxKPLAitTs 
(By  William  J.  Lanouette) 

It  began  with  a  candle,  which  accidentally 
lit  some  flammable  insulation,  burned  some 
cables,  and  nearly  caused  one  of  the  most 
serious  nuclear-power  plant  accidents  pos- 
sible— a  "meltdown"  of  the  heat-producing, 
radioactive  core. 

From  the  Browns  Ferry  Nuclear  Plant  near 
Athens,  Ala.,  where  the  seven-hour  blaze 
began,  warnings  and  misinformation  fanned 
through  the  emergency  network  of  the  Ten- 
nessee VaUey  AntlKxrity  (TVA),  the  pUnt's 
owner,  to  state  and  Federal  ofBclals  In  nearby 
cities.  One  official  recalls  reports  that  the 
plant's  reactors  were  "wiped  out"  and  that 
the  only  way  to  keep  the  radioactive  fuel 
from  melting  was  "to  bring  In  river  water 
and  circulate  it  to  and  from  ditches  for  cool- 
ing." 

That's  history  now,  although  the  March  22 
fire  sparked  a  controversy  about  the  safety 
and  reliability  of  nuclear  power  that  Is  sure 
to  sm(^er  for  years.  And  while  some  public 
officials  and  nuclear-Industry  executives  were 
angered  with  the  spread  of  misinformation 
about  the  accident,  they  are  equally  dis- 
turbed about  coming  so  uncomfortably  close 
to  serious  trouble. 

THE    OTHER    CLOSE    CALL 

How  close?  A  qMkesman  for  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  (NRC)  now  considers 
the  March  fire  at  Browns  Ferry  to  be  of  the 
two  most  serious  accidents  in  the  VS.  nu- 
clear-power industry's  18-year  history.  The 
other  close  call  was  a  partial  core  melt-down 
at  the  Fermi  fast-breeder  reactor  near  De- 
troit In  1966.  But  m  many  ways  the  shadow 
cast  by  the  candle  at  Browns  Ferry  may  be 
darker.  For  that  fire  has  raised  new  questions 
about  the  reliability  of  the  safety  systems 
that  protect  the  nation's  53  nuclear-power 
plants. 

In  the  hours  and  days  after  the  accident, 
the  Browns  Ferry  fire  was  reported  as  Just 


that — a  fire.  No  members  of  thfr  public  re- 
ceived abnormally  high  radiation  doses,  the 
NRC  reported.  No  plant  employes  were 
seriously  Injured,  the  TVA  said.  And  It  ap- 
peared for  a  whQe  last  spring  that  the  most 
serious  public  Impact  of  the  $50  million  ac- 
cident fell  on  TVA's  customera.  The  utility 
must  spend  an  extra  flO  million  a  month  to 
buy  the  2  million  kilowatts  of  electricity  that 
the  Browns  Perry  units  can't  produce. 

Now  the  NRC  has  released  a  463-page  re- 
port on  the  fire,  based  on  a  four-month  In- 
vestigation, and  Its  details  reveal  Just  how 
close  the  Browns  Ferry  reactors  were  to  bring 
"wiped  out"  and  how  they  were  saved  from 
core  meltdown.  What  follows  Is  an  account 
of  the  file  based  on  the  NRC's  report  and 
augmented  by  Observer  Interviews  with  NRC 
inspector  and  administrators,  TVA  officials, 
nuclear  engineers,  representatives  of  the 
General  Electric  Co.  (the  plant's  designer), 
and  spokesmen  for  groupis  that  favor  and 
oppose  the  spread  of  nuclear  power. 

MAINTATNING    A    VACTTCM 

To  prevent  escape  of  radioactive  air  around 
a  reactor's  core,  nuclear-power  plants  use  a 
vacuum  to  maintain  a  "negative  pressure" 
In  the  buildings  that  surround  the  core. 
Then.  If  a  radiation  leak  develops,  air  v.'ould 
rush  In  to  those  buildings,  not  out. 

Whenever  wires,  pipes,  and  cables  pass 
through  the  concrete  walls  of  the  reactor 
building,  the  space  around  them  must  be 
sealed  to  prevent  air  from  constantly  msh- 
Ing  In.  At  many  nuclear  plants,  Including 
Browns  Ferry,  the  wires  and  cables  that 
monitor  and  control  the  reactor  go  through 
the  re«kctor  building's  walls,  Into  the  adja- 
cent cable-spreading  room,  and  then  to  the 
control  room  one  floor  above. 

On  March  22,  several  plant  workers  were 
in  the  cable-spreading  room  testing  the 
polyurethane  foam  used  as  seals  around 
cables  that  pass  through  the  walls  of  the 
unit-one  reactor. 

A  common  method  to  find  air  leaks  at  the 
Browns  Ferry  plant  was  to  hold  a  lighted 
candle  up  to  the  wall  openings,  then  watch 
to  see  If  rushing  air  moved  its  flame.  It  was 
12:20  p.m.  when,  as  one  engineering  aide 
remembers : 

HORIZONTAL    FLAMS 

"We  found  a  2-by-4-lnch  opening  .  .  .  with 
three  or  four  cables  going  through  It.  The 
candle  flame  was  pulled  out  horizontal, 
showing  a  strong  draft.  [An  electrician)  tore 
off  two  pieces  of  foam  sheet  for  packing  Into 
the  hole,  but  he  could  not  reach  the  opening. 
I  Inserted  them  as  far  as  I  could  Into  the 
hole.  ...  I  rechecked  the  hole  with  the 
candle.  The  draft  sucked  the  flame  Into  the 
hole  and  Ignited  the  foam,  which  started  to 
smolder  and  glow. 

(The  electrician]  handed  me  his  flashlight, 
with  which  I  tried  to  knock  out  the  fire.  This 
did  not  work  and  then  I  tried  to  smother  the 
fire  with  rags.  Someone  passed  me  a  C02 
(carbon  dioxide)  extinguisher  .  .  .  which 
blew  right  through  the  hole  without  putting 
out  the  fire,  which  had  gotten  back  into  the 
wall.  Then  I  used  a  dry-chemical  extinguish- 
er, and  then  another,  neither  of  which  put 
out  the  fire.  .  .  In  the  past,  on  three  or  four 
occasions,  I  have  had  fires  started  by  the 
candle  .  .  .  which  (were)  readily  extin- 
guished." 

Another  electrician  ran  out  to  a  guard  post 
nearby  and  returned  with  a  fire  extinguisher. 
This  alerted  the  guard  to  report  the  fire  by 
telephone.  But  he  dialed  the  wrong  number. 
The  person  who  answered  in  turn  dialed  the 
control  room,  warning  the  unit-one  operator 
about  the  fire.  In  the  control  room,  an  assist- 
ant shift  engineer  flipped  on  the  fire  alarm. 
It  was  12:34  pjn. 

REINFORCEMENTS 

The  assistant  shift  engineer  then  grabbed 
a  dry-chemical  fire  extinguisher  and  ran  into 


the  reactor  building.  Flames  were  shooting 
along  the  cables  through  the  air  leak. 

Recalling  that  fires  had  been  set  by  the  use 
of  candles  before,  another  engineering  aide 
said  later,  "The  flames  were  always  easy  for 
me  to  extinguish  with  my  gloved  hand."  At 
least  two  other  employes  Interviewed  by  the 
NRC  also  recalled  setting  fires  with  candles, 
but  these  were  always  contained  by  using 
gloves,  extinguishers,  or  bare  hands. 

A  candle  fire  two  days  earlier  had  been 
noted  in  the  plant's  operating  logs,  and  some 
supervisors  said  later  they  were  concerned 
about  continuing  this  method  of  testing  for 
leaks.  It  appears  that  concern  hadn't  reached 
senior  administrators,  however,  for  as  one 
assistant  superintendent  told  NRC  investi- 
gators. "I  do  not  know  of  any  requirement  to 
make  written  reports  of  small  fires." 

At  about  12:40  pjn.  the  spreading -room 
fire  began  affecting  the  plant's  operations. 
Unit  two's  operator  lost  power  in  half  the 
systems  used  to  shut  down  the  reactor.  But 
lie  managed  to  control  his  unit. 

"conditions  unstable" 

Unit  one  was  another  story.  Just  after 
12:40  p.m.  the  control-panel  instruments  In- 
dicated that  the  two  pumping  systems  of  the 
unit's  emergency  core  cooling  system  had  be- 
gun to  run  automatically.  "I  checked,  but 
the  pumps  were  not  running,"  the  <q>erator 
said.  He  called  for  help  at  the  control  panel 
because,  he  said,  "conditions  were  unstable." 

Alarms  signaled  that  two  more  unit-one 
pumps  were  running,  yet  the  operator's 
panels  didn't  show  it.  The  unit-one  operator 
remembers  that  "the  Ughts  on  the  (cooling- 
system]  panel  .  .  .  began  getting  bright  and 
then  getting  dim.  Iliese  were  more  unknown 
conditions."  Smoke  began  drifting  up  from 
behind  the  cooling-system  panel.  "Numerous 
alarms  occurred  on  all  control  panels  and  the 
unit  (was)  in  unstable  swing,"  according  to 
the  operator's  log. 

At  12:61  pjn.  the  operator  said.  "Let's 
scram  the  unit."  A  "scram"  is  the  sudden 
shutdown  of  a  nuclear  reactor.  "Safety  rods" 
are  inserted  between  the  radioactive  fuel  ele- 
ments to  Interrupt  the  heat-producing  proc- 
ess of  nuclear  fission.  A  scram  is  not  enough 
to  prevent  the  radioactive  core  from  melting, 
however,  because  the  radioactive  fuel  stUl 
generates  much  "decay  heat." 

The  core  must  constantly  be  cooled  by  cir- 
culating water. 

If  the  fuel  had  melted  from  its  own  heat — 
"a  meltdown" — it  could  have  destrojred  the 
building  that  contained  It,  released  plumes 
of  radioactive  clouds  and  steam,  and  endan- 
gered people  for  miles  around. 

COXnRMING  A  "acSAM" 

Just  as  the  unit-one  operator  confirmed 
that  the  scram  had  occurred,  he  lost  his  abil- 
ity to  monitor  the  core's  radiation  and  heat. 

Then  pressure  began  building  rapidly 
within  the  steel  chamber  that  surrounds  the 
core.  Water  must  be  continuously  pumped 
Into  this  chamber  to  replace  what  is  boiled 
away  as  steam  by  the  core's  heat.  Electrical 
failures  had  limited  the  operator's  choices  to 
two  pumping  systems,  then  to  one  as  7  of 
the  11  relief  valves  used  to  lower  pressures 
were  also  lost. 

At  12:59  p.m.  the  water  level  In  the  cham- 
ber began  to  drop.  Normally  the  radioactive 
core  is  covered  by  more  than  16  feet  of  water, 
but  in  the  next  half  hour  this  level  fell  to 
less  than  4  feet  above  the  top  of  the  fuel, 
which  always  must  be  covered  by  water.  "At 
this  time  I  knew  the  reactor  water  level  could 
not  be  maintained,  and  I  was  concerned 
about  uncovering  the  core,"  the  operator  said 
later. 

At  1 :  36  p.m.  an  assistant  operations  super- 
visor recalls,  the  control  room  "was  full  of 
smoke  and  the  operators  were  wearing  Scott 
Air  Paks."  Adds  an  assistant  shift  engineer: 
"I  saw  people  forcing  rags  in  holes  under  the 
electrical  operator's  desk.  C02  was  coming 
through  them." 
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MMuiwhUc,  the  flrst  continued  to  run  along 
the  cable  trays,  in  the  cable -spreading  room, 
and  furtber  Into  the  reactor  building.  In  the 
cable-spreading  room,  tbe  plant's  are  fighters 
couldn't  turn  on  an  overhead  C02  spray  sys- 
tem because  metal  construction  plates.  In 
which  the  system  had  been  shipped  to  the 
plant,  could  not  be  removed  without  a  screw- 
driver. "A  wheeled  dry-chemical  cart  had 
been  brought  ...  [In]  but  its  nozzle  was 
broken  ofl  .  .  .,"  an  assistant  shift  engineer 
recalls. 

"I  hit  my  mask  against  something  and 
got  a  leak,"  he  continued.  "I  got  quite  a  bit 
of  smoke  and  passed  out.  ...  I  remember 
reviving  <m  top  of  a  table  in  the  lunchroom. 
I  didn't  know  how  I  got  there.  I  rested  a  bit 
and.  since  the  first-aid  room  was  locked  .  .  . 
went  back  to  the  control  room." 

An    PACKS    FAII. 

'•The  whole  flre-flghtlng  effort  was  hin- 
dered due  to  the  lack  of  air,"  a  reactor  oper- 
ator said  later.  Many  of  the  air  packs  were 
designed  to  provide  30  minutes  of  breathing, 
but  because  of  the  recharging  equipment 
was  broken,  the  refills  diminished  as  the 
afternoon  wore  on.  Some  men  were  forced  to 
use  10-mlnute  air  supplies. 

Just  after  1  pjn.  the  Athens  Fire  Depart- 
ment was  called.  The  department's  chief  said 
later  that  he  recommended  putting  water  on 
the  fire  in  the  cable-spreading  room,  but  the 
plant's  superintendent,  who  was  in  control, 
objected  because  he  didn't  want  water  used 
on  electrical  wires.  The  chief  said  it  was 
not  an  electrical  fire.  "Throughout  the  after- 
noon I  continued  to  recommend  u.se  of 
water,"  the  chief  said. 

When  the  plant  superintendent  agreed, 
there  were  still  problems.  Firefighters  didn't 
pull  a  water  hose  completely  from  Its  rack, 
restricting  water  pressure  for  several  min- 
utes. With  the  nozzle  on  the  plant's  hone, 
water  couldn't  reach  to  all  the  burning  trays, 
but  when  Athens  firemen  tiled  a  substitute 
nozzle  they  found  that  the  thread  didn't 
match.  Nevertheless,  once  the  use  of  water 
was  authorized,  the  fire  was  extinguished  in 
20  minutes — at  about  7:45  p.m. 

Throughout  the  afternoon's  firefightlng 
efforts  several  more  problems  arose.  At  1:67 
pjn.  the  control  room  lost  its  phones  and 
public-address  system  to  the  rest  of  the 
plant,  making  it  difficult  for  supervisors  to 
dispatch  men  to  manually  open  and  close 
various  valves.  At  times  as  many  as  75  pe<^Ie 
were  in  the  40-by- 100-foot  control  room,  an 
eyewitness  remembers. 

A  computer  needed  to  monitor  events  dur- 
ing the  accident  ran  out  of  tape.  Electrical 
(uses  blew.  Attempts  to  record  all  telephone 
calls  in  and  out  of  the  plant  failed  because  of 
faulty  recording  equipment.  Some  valves  that 
had  been  opened  manually  had  to  be  wired  to 
prevent  closing. 

With  widespread  electrical  failures 
throughout  the  plant  it  also  became  im- 
possible to  monitor  automatically  for  pos- 
sible releases  of  radioactivity  to  the  atmos- 
phere. Some  air  samples  were  taken  at  a 
meteorological  tower  near  the  plant  begin- 
ning at  5:14  p.m.,  but  at  6:05  p.m.  the  tower 
was  abandoned  as  smoke  headed  toward  the 
tower. 

Other  samples  showed  that  radiation  levels 
were  within  NRC  limits. 

At  5:45  p.m.  TVA's  health -laboratory  di- 
rector reported  that  environmental  air  sam- 
pling for  possible  radiation  had  started  in 
Athens,  10  miles  northeast  of  the  plant;  in 
HUlsboro,  10  miles  southwest;  and  in  Rogers- 
ville,  25  miles  northwest.  "The  sampler  at 
Decatur,  Ala.,  (30  miles  southeast)  was 
thought  to  be  Inoperable,"  the  NRC  staff 
reported,  and  ".  .  .  at  7:50  p.m.  there  was 
no  air  sampler  avaUable  at  Decatur,"  a  city 
of  40,000  directly  downwind  from  the  plant. 

No  radiological  samplers  were  available  at 
Decatur  that  evening,   the   NRC   notes   al- 


though an  alr-poUutlon  sampler  was  set  up 
there  at  9  p.m.  At  8:37  pjn.  the  aircraft- 
warning  lights  on  the  plant's  600-foot  stack 
went  out. 

VtHJLtB   IN    lEPOETINa 

NRC  investigators  also  discovered  some 
serious  gaps  in  the  response  of  public-safety 
officials.  Limestone  County's  (Athens)  sher- 
iff heard  about  the  fire  after  It  was  out,  and 
said  he  would  rely  on  the  county's  civil-de- 
fense coordinator  for  information  about  pos- 
sible public  evacuations.  The  county's  civil- 
defense  co-ordlnator  said  he  heard  about  the 
fire  two  days  later,  and  thinks  the  plant's 
emergency  plan  needs  updating  and  revision. 

And  the  sheriff  of  Morgan  County  (De- 
catur) said  he  heard  about  the  fire  that 
afternoon,  but  "I  was  asked  to  keep  quiet 
about  the  incident  to  avoid  panic.  .  .  ." 

How  close  was  unit  one  to  a  meltdown? 
Opmlons  vary.  "It  geU  awfully  fuzzy  to 
play  'what-lf'  on  this,"  says  Norman  Mose- 
ley,  director  of  the  NRC's  Atlanta  regional 
office.  "There  are  Just  too  many  variables." 
A  TVA  spokesman  says,  with  a  nervous 
chuckle,  that  "all  that  would  have  had  to 
occur  is  to  lose  all  cooling  water."  But,  he 
insists,  unit  one  always  had  at  lea-st  one 
high-pressure  and  one  low-pressure  cooling 
pump  working.  Adds  a  spokesman  for  Gen- 
eral Electric,  the  plant's  designer:  "We  really 
weren't  very  close,  but  I'd  Ju'st  as  soon  not  be 
that  clo.se  again." 

Common  Sense  Abovt  Nucliiar  ELrcraicirr 
Its  time  to  listen  to  your  own  common 
sense  when  you  hear  the  claims  that  nuclear 
electric  power  will  be  "clean"  and  "safe",  or 
that  the  odds  on  a  catastrophic  nuclear-pow- 
er accidents  are  "one-in-a-blUion  ". 

In  order  to  keep  the  promise  of  safety  when 
nuclear  plants  will  be  producing  as  much 
radioactivity  as  a  million  Hiroshima  atomic 
explosions  every  pear,  the  nuclear  industry 
will  have  to  contain  its  radlocMttive  poisons 
with  better  than  99'^  sticcess.  Total  poison- 
ing of  the  planet  is  a  cerUinty  if  Just  1% 
of  the  long-term  radioactivity  escapes  Into 
the  environment.  There  Is  no  disagreement 
over  that. 

No  one  denies  tlie  requirement  for  perfect 
performance  in  the  nuclear  power  Industry. 
The  argument  is  over  the  likelihood  of  meet- 
ing the  requirement  and  keeping  the 
promises. 

1.  How  many  industries  come  close  to  99% 
perfection  In  performance? 

2.  What  about  mistakes  and  carelessness 
already  occiuring  in  the  civilian  nuclear  pro- 
gram? 

3.  What  about  the  performance  record  with 
nuclear  submarines?  (Please  see  inside  page.) 

4.  Why  won't  the  Insurance  industry  un- 
derwrite nuclear  plants  if  they  are  as  safe  as 
they  are  claimed  to  be? 

Mant  Mistakes  Aiaeady  .  .  . 

"Review  of  the  operating  history  associated 
with  30  operating  nuclear  reactors  indicated 
that  during  the  period  1/1/72  to  5/80/73  ap- 
proximately 850  abnormal  occurrences  were 
reported  to  the  Atomic  Energy  (Commission 
( AEC) .  Many  of  the  occurrences  were  signif- 
icant and  of  a  generic  nature  requiring  fol- 
low-up investigations  at  other  plants.  Forty 
percent  of  the  occurrences  were  traceable  to 
Home  extent  to  design  and/ or  fabrication-re- 
lated deficiencies.  The  remaining  incidents 
were  caused  by  operator  error,  improper 
maintenance,  inadequate  erection  control, 
administrative  deficiencies,  random  failiure 
and  combination  thereof  .  .  . 

"The  large  number  of  reactor  Incidents, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  many  of  them  had 
real  safety  significance,  were  generic  in 
nature,  and  were  not  identified  dvirlng  the 
normal  design,  fabrication,  erection,  and  pre- 
operational testing  phases,  raises  a  serious 
question  regarding  the  current  review  and 


Inspection  prtu:tlces  both  mi  the  part  ol  tte 
nuclear  industry  and  the  ABO."  (aoorm:  AMO 
Task  Force  Report:  Studp  of  Mteaetor  Ueent- 
ing  Process,  by  ABO  AMt.  DIfMtar  of  Bwu- 
lauon.  h.  V.  Oowlck  and  7  a<lrttttonal  ABC 
experts,  the  October  1973  venlon;  tee  also 
Study  of  Quality  Verification.  ABC,  Jan.  1974. 
P16-17) 

In  1974  1,421  abnormal  occurrences  were 
reported,  up  from  861  In  1978.  The  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  was  dissolved  In  January, 
1975,  its  credibilty  destroyed  througli  years  of 
misleading  the  pubUc.  In  Its  place  two  agen- 
cies, mostly  staffed  by  AEC  vetmtuos,  were 
created:  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  and  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission. 

(Washington  Post,  August  27,  1973) 
A  Shokt  Amazing  Stokt 

The  Guinness  Book  of  World  Records  lists 
park  ranger  Roy  Sullivan  as  the  "only  living 
nian  to  be  struck  by  lightning  four  times". 
On  August  7,  1973,  he  stepped  out  of  his 
truck  and  was  zapped  for  the  fifth  time;  he 
suffered  second-degree  bums. 

"The  bolt  struck  me  right  on  the  head, 
set  my  hair  on  fire,  traveled  down  my  left 
arm  and  leg,  knocking  off  my  shoe  but  not 
untying  the  lace,"  be  explained  to  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  in  Wayne8l>oro,  Virginia. 

SuUivan  was  first  hit  In  1942,  when  a  bolt 
clipped  off  a  toenail.  In  1969,  lightning  burn- 
ed off  his  eyebrows  and  knocked  him  un- 
conscious. In  1970.  lighting  struck  and  burn- 
ed his  shoulders.  In  1972,  another  bolt  burn- 
ed off  his  hair. 

Nuclear  Submarinks 

The  captains  of  our  nuclear  submarines 
are  key-pins  in  our  policy  of  deterring  nu- 
clear war,  and  surely  they  are  more  alert 
tliau  the  average  man-in-the-etreet.  Tou 
would  expect  them  to  know  when  a  freighter 
is  right  on  top  of  them.  Nevertheless,  on 
Oct.  6,  1972.  one  of  our  nuclear  submarines— 
the  U88  Tulllbee — collided  with  the  West 
German  merchant  ship  Hagen  160  miles  off 
the  coast  of  North  Carolina.  "First  reports 
Indicate  the  collision  Involved  a  glancing 
blow  on  the  upper  part  of  the  submarine  bow 
with  no  internal  damage.  At  that  time,  tbe 
Tulllbee  apparently  was  (^>eratlng  Jtist  below 
the  surface.  .  .  ."  (Release  Issued  In  Norfolk. 
Virginia,  by  tbe  Commander  in  Chief, 
AUantlc.) 

Nuclear  submarines,  which  are  supposed  to 
survive  the  problems  of  wartime  attack,  are 
not  supposed  to  sink  under  peacetime  condi- 
tions. However,  In  1968,  the  U88  Thresher 
vanished  and  was  found  at  tbe  bottom  of 
the  sea.  The  causes:  faulty  pipe  Joints  and 
an  iiutdequate  deballastlng  system,  according 
to  the  Navy.  In  1968,  the  USS  Scorpion  also 
went  down  forever.  And  Imagine  the  Navy's 
disnoay  when  a  nuclear  submarine  sank  at 
dockside  In  May  1969.  Fortunately,  the  nu- 
clear power  plant  had  not  yet  been  installed 
in  the  USS  Guittaro  when  it  suddenly 
flooded  and  sank  at  the  Mare  Island  Ship- 
yard in  California.  The  odds? 

As  for  the  submarine  missiles,  in  August 
1973,  Rear  Admiral  Levering  Smith  acknowl- 
edged that  68*:;;  of  the  Poseidon  missiles  on 
nuclear  submarines  had  failed  their  opera- 
tional tests,  and  that  "essentially  all  of  the 
missiles"  would  have  to  be  recalled. 

Nuclear  submarines  have  even  sent  false 
alaims  about  attack.  On  Jan.  16,  1974,  the 
United  Press  carried  this  story:  "Elmergency 
transmitters  on  Polaris  submarines  mis- 
takenly signaled  they  had  been  'sunk  by 
enemy  action'  on  two  occasions  in  1971.  and 
raised  the  threat  of  accidental  nuclear  war, 
Rep.  Les  Aspln  (D-Wls.)  said  yesterday.  The 
signals  set  off  general  military  alerts  until 
the  subs  themselves  surfaced  and  advised 
by  regular  radio  signals  that  the  buoy-borne 
emergency  transmitters  had  malfunctioned. 
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A^in  said.  .  .  .  the  Navy  confirmed  that 
tbe  two  Incidents  took  place.  .  .  .  Spokes- 
men declined  direct  comment,  however,  on 
whether  alerts  resulted." 

The  accident  reo(Md  In  Uie  nuclear  sub- 
marine program  la  a  real-Ufe  warning  about 
what  we  must  expect  in  the  civilian  nuclear 
power  program.  When  2  out  c^  126  operating 
nuclear  submarines  have  completely  failed 
to  perform  (Just  stay  afloat)  during  peace- 
time, what  are  the  odds  that  no  civilian  nu- 
clear power  plant  will  ever  experience  a 
disastrous  failure  to  contain  Its  radio- 
activity? 

The  answer:  As  of  June  1,  1978.  there  were 
53  nuclear  reactor  plants  licensed  to  operate 
(far  fewer  were  actually  in  operation), 
68  more  under  construction,  and  128  on  order 
(planned) .  The  industry  hopes  to  have  280  li- 
censed for  operation  by  1986.  and  1.000  by 
the  year  2000  (an  average  of  twenty  to  a 
state) .  7/  we  permit  a  thousand  plants  to  op- 
erate, and  if  the  probability  of  a  major  acci- 
dent were  really  one-in-a-milllon  per  reactor 
per  year,  then  the  probability  of  a  major 
accident  during  the  40-year  lifespan  of  the 
plants  would  be  about  one-chance-ln-26. 

As  for  the  one-chance-in-a-bllllon  claim. 
It  is  important  to  notice  who  else  disbelieves 
It.  The  greatest  experts  of  all  on  risk — the  In- 
surance Industry!  With  odds  as  good  as  a 
blUion-to-one,  Insurance  companies  would 
hustle  to  sell  as  much  nuclear  Insurance  as 
they  possibly  could.  Instead,  they  refuse  to 
sell  you  insurance  against  "safe"  nuclear 
power,  and  they  carefully  insert  a  nuclear 
"exclusion  clavise"  into  your  home,  auto,  and 
other  property  Insurance  policies. 

Short  Amazing  Stories 

1.  Not  very  likely:  What  are  the  odds  that. 
In  an  8-vehicle  collision  on  Los  Angeles' 
Golden  State  Freeway,  four  of  the  vehicles 
will  be  fuel  trueka?  It  happened,  on  January 
8.  1974  .  .  .  and  In  the  middle  of  a  fuel 
shortage. 

2.  Then  there  were  two:  "With  what  one 
observer  called  a  'tremendous  cracking 
sound',  a  9-month-old,  $12  million  tanker 
operated  by  the  Ingram  Corp.  split  down  the 
middle  and  sank  lb  Port  JeSerscni  Harbor  on 
New  YOTk's  Long  Island.  The  620 -foot  ship, 
which  had  cruised  unscathed  through  two 
hurricanes,  had  already  unloaded  Its  cargo 
of  6  mlllloa  gallons  of  gasoline  and  fuel  oil. 
and  authorities  suggested  that  the  tanker 
might  have  been  iinder  unusual  stress  amid- 
ships from  Improper  ballasting."  (Newsweek, 
1/24/72)  TtM  odds?  Human  error  somewhere? 

3.  Designed  to  produce  a  better  product: 
After  several  months  of  investigation  and 
300  controlled  tests,  the  Campbell  Soup  Co. 
discovered  how  leOial  bacteria  got  Into  some 
chicken  vegetable  soup  In  the  summer  of 
1971.  On  Nov.  20,  1971,  Campbell's  president, 
W.  B.  Murphy,  annoimced  that  the  botulism 
occurred  by  "several  unusual  conditions  hap- 
pening simultaneously — above  average  vis- 
cosity of  the  can  contents,  over-fill  of  the 
can,  and  Incomplete  hydration  of  the  dry 
ingredients,  coupled  with  a  new  process  de- 
signed to  produce  a  better  product." 

Said  Dr.  Willis  Irvln,  USDA  inspector  at 
the  Campbell  plant,  "We  have  otir  men 
spread  pretty  thin.  .  .  .  It's  a  very  large  and 
complex  plant,  but  I  doubt  if  having  an- 
other Inspector  would  have  prevented  this. 
...  It  was  a  combination  of  very  obscure 
things  (hat  no  human  being  would  have 
picked  up."  (W^hington  Evening  Star. 
11/20/71) 

4.  Oould  never  happen  to  us:  Remember 
the  haplees  bank  olerk  In  Idaho  who  inad- 
vertently shredded  8,000  unprocessed  checks 
worth  an  estimated  $860,000?  The  bank  pres- 
ident appeared  on  national  news  saying,  "We 
never  dreamed  it  oould  happen  to  us,"  wbfle 
a  team  of  olerks  vtre  seen  In  the  background 
trying  to  lit  the  rl^t  pieces  back  totether 


vlth  scotch  tape.   (From  the  CBS  evening 
news.  7/21/71) 

5.  This  Is  an  emergency  action:  If  there 
Is  M>e  eystom  whose  credibility  must  be  pro- 
tected at  aU  cost,  it  is  the  Army's  system  to 
warn  the  nation  of  a  military  emergency. 
Nevertheless,  in  February  1971,  the  Army's 
National  Warning  Center  sent  out  this  fully 
authenticated  national  emergency  alert  In- 
stead of  the  routine  test  message:  Message 
authentlcator,  hatefulness-hatefulness.  This 
is  an  emergency  action  notification  directed 
by  the  President.  Normal  broadcasting  will 
cease  immediately.  Scores  of  radio  and  TV 
stations  broadcast  the  emergency. 

it  took  the  Associated  I>ress  and  United 
Press  International  only  10  minutes  to  find 
out  the  alert  was  a  dud.  but  it  took  the 
Army  37  minutes  to  cancel  it.  The  first  can- 
cellation message  had  no  authentlcator — 
the  necessary  code  word.  The  second  can- 
cellation message  had  the  wrong  authentl- 
cator. On  the  third  try,  the  Army  got  the 
right  code  word:  IMPISH-IMPISH,  and  offi- 
cially called  off  the  national  "emergency", 
which  was  nothing  more  than  one  human 
who  had  the  wrong  pre-punched  teletype 
tape. 

6.  Tender  loving  care:  Although  thou- 
sands of  Americans,  from  people  soldering 
circuits  to  computer  programmers,  felt  per- 
sonally responsible  for  the  safety  and  suc- 
cess of  the  Apollo  astronauts,  two  out  of 
seventeen  Apollo  missions  failed  not  itom. 
outer-space  surprises,  but  from  simple  hu- 
man errors  (1967,  1070). 

7.  Wide  open  spaces:  Although  pilots  try 
harder  than  anything  not  to  run  into  other 
airplanes,  two  airliners  traveling  In  the  same 
direction  collided  In  the  mid-morning  skies 
over  the  Grand  Canyon  July  1956.  The  odds? 
Pilots  also  try  to  avoid  well-known  buildings. 
On  an  August  morning  In  1946.  a  bomber 
flying  under  a  900-ft.  celling,  flew  smack  Into 
the  Empire  State  Building. 

8.  A  perfect  record  .  .  .  imtil:  Leon  Mols- 
seiff,  the  fanoous  engineer  v^o  designed  and 
built  the  Manhattan,  Trlborough,  and 
George  Washington  bridges,  also  built  a  gtant 
suspension  bridge  across  the  Tacoma  Nar- 
rows. The  bridge  coll^>sed  4  months  after 
completion.  "Moisseiff  said  only  that  the 
bridge  failed  because  engineers  do  not  yet 
know  enough  about  aerodynamics."  {Time 
magazine,  11/18/40) 

9.  The  molasses  tidal  wave:  In  all  of  hu- 
man history,  there  may  have  been  one  killer 
tidal-wave  made  of  molasses.  On  Jan.  15, 
1919,  an  "incredible"  16-foot  wave  of  molas- 
ses killed  21  people  and  demolished  a  two- 
block  area  of  Boston  immediately  after  the 
rivets  began  popping  from  a  tank  holding 
2.2  million  gallons  of  the  sticky  goo.  Damage 
was  $2  million.  (Boston  Evening  Globe. 
8/12/71)  Even  the  AEC  might  have  said, 
when  the  21  victims  were  bom,  that  the  odds 
were  EXCEEDtNGLT  REMOTE  that  they 
would  die  In  a  molasses  tidal- wave.  But  that 
Is  how  they  died.  Many  more  died  In  1912 
when,  in  defiance  of  all  mathematical  prob- 
abilities, the  "unsinkable"  Titanic  sank  on 
her  maiden  voyage. 

One-Chance-in-a-Billion 
Several  stories  inalde  this  flyer  show  that 
statistically  "impossible"  events  happen  fre- 
quently, and  that  extremely  complex  sys- 
tems like  moon  rockets  (or  nuclear  power 
plants)  can  be  destroyed  by  something  as 
common  as  faulty  wiring  or  valves,  a  bad 
welding  Job,  or  a  person  simply  d<^ng  ttie 
wrong  thing.  Hardly  had  the  AEC  published 
its  one-lu-a-bilUon  odda  on  a  bad  accident, 
per  plant  year,  when  a  nuclear  plant  suffered 
a  nearly  catastrophic  "Impossible"  accident. 
In  March  1975  at  the  Browns  Ferry  plant  in 
Alabama,  workers  who  were  testing  air  flows 
with  m  eandte  ended  up  setting  Are  to  tbe 
cable  room  binder  the  control  room.  Opera- 


t(N^  in  the  cmtrol  room  received  false  sig- 
nals, or  none  at  all,  from  two  giant  nuclear 
reactors.  In  addition,  simple  emergency 
equipment  like  valves,  pun^M,  diesels,  failed 
to  operate.  For  hoius,  the  plant  was  visit- 
ing the  brink  of  disaster.  One  chance  in  a 
blUlon? 

SUCH  figures  have  no  meaning 

The  first  reason  Is  the  difficulty  of  pre- 
dicting either  the  frequency  or  the  conse- 
quences of  human  errors  or  malice;  either 
could  instantly  reduce  the  catastrophe-odds 
from  one-ln-a-blUion  to  near  certainty.  The 
Brown's  Ferry  fire  would  be  so  unlikely  as 
to  be  considered  impossible  by  the  AEC 
studies. 

Estimates  about  the  small  chance  of  a 
nuclear  disaster  depend  on  the  recldess  and 
groundless  assumption  that  the  operators 
of  nuclear  plants  will  make  no  serious  er- 
rors during  emergencies.  They  also  mtist 
assume  that  no  hostile  criminal  or  terrorist 
activity  will  ever  be  aimed  at  nuclear  in- 
stallations. 

The  second  reason  is  the  lack  of  experience 
with  operating  nuclear  hardware.  Most  of 
tbe  plants  now  being  built  or  planned  are 
in  the  1000  MWe  range  and  over;  the  indus- 
try has  fewer  than  10  reactor-years  of  ex- 
perience with  plants  on  this  scale — reliability 
estimates  on  this  hardware  can  be  nothing 
more  than  conjecture.  Furthermore,  for  four 
years  in  a  row,  the  AEC  was  forced  to  scold 
and  to  levy  wrist-slap  fines  on  nuclear 
equipment  firms,  engineering  firms,  and 
utilities  for  unacceptably  sloppy  quality- 
control.  Today  this  is  the  responsibility  cf 
the  NRC:  in  May,  1975,  It  fined  Virginia 
Electric  Power  Company  $60,000  for  lying  to 
the  AEC  regarding  a  geological  fault  under- 
lying a  nuclear  plant  complex;  Common- 
wealth Edison  of  Chicago,  which  operates 
seven  reactors,  committed  311  violations  of 
the  AEC  and  NRC  regulations  from  Janu- 
ary 1974  to  April  1975. 

The  third  reason  Is  the  unjustifiable  as- 
sumption that  nuclear  safety  systems  (some 
of  them  never  tested)  have  been  properly 
designed.  This  assumption  denies  all  the  re- 
cent nuclear  "surprises"  which-  show  that 
nuclear  engineers  are  falling  to  foresee  all 
the  design  problems.  If  the  design  of  a  safety 
system  is  defective,  even  perfectly  working 
hardware  will  fall  to  contain  an  emergency. 

The  fourth  reason  is  the  flaw  of  assuming 
that  all  possible  paths  leading  to  a  catastro- 
phe have  been  recognized  and  considered.  In 
October.  1973,  L.  Manning  Muntzing.  then 
the  AEC's  Director  of  Regulation,  told  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  EInergy.:  "I'm 
really  concerned  with  some  of  the  surprises 
we  see".  How  many  unsuspected  paths  to 
catastrophe  are  still  waiting  to  be  discovered? 
human  error 

Reactor  Operating  Experiences  in  tbe  Jour- 
nal "Nuclear  Safety"  show  over  and  over 
that  a  human  decision  is  required  on  a  niun- 
ber  of  occasions. 

When  there  are  enough  reactors  operat- 
ing, the  total  number  of  occasions  requiring 
a  human  Judgment  will  increase  appreciably. 

Let's  play  with  some  numbers  which  I 
think  grossly  minimize  the  danger  to  be 
faced. 

Suppose  you  have  500  nuclear  power  re- 
actors In  operation.  Lefs  further  suppose 
that  a  serious  human  decision  is  required 
once  In  ten  years  for  each  reactor;  a  study 
of  the  literature  might  show  that  the  fre- 
quency is  far  greater.  This  means  60  serious 
decisions  requiring  human  Judgment  per 
year. 

Suppose  further  that  the  judgments  are 
68  percent  right  and  2  percent  wrong,  which 
is  a  very  optimistic  estimate. 

This  flnally  gives  us  one  reactor  per  year 
suffering  the  consequences  of  wrong  Judg- 
ment on  a  serious  matter.  Clearly  if  the 
Judgmental  error  results  In  a  nuclear  melt- 
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down,  that's  a  disastrous  event.  Even  less 
than  melt-down  accidents  could  be  very,  very 
serious. 

The  requirement  for  a  human  judgment 
Is  a  source  of  Immense  weakness  in  nuclear 
safety.  Even  If  all  other  safety  problems 
could  be  solved,  the  human  factor  all  by 
Itself  means  that  nuclear  power  makes  no 
sense. 

John  W.  Gofman.  Ph.D..  M.D. 

SOME     NUCLEAR  "SURPRtSES" 

Discovery  in  1972  that  nuclear  engineer- 
ing firms  have  built  the  Prairie  Island  and 
Kewaunee  plants  with  steam  lines  running 
underneath  the  control  rooms,  where  a  rup- 
ture of  a  line  could  destroy  the  controls  and 
kill  the  nuclear  plant  operators:  extensive 
modifications  will  be  required  in  about  six 
plants. 

Unexpected  denslficailon  of  nuclear  fuel, 
one  of  the  most  tested  elements  of  the  whole 
nuclear  power  system;  this  discovery  forced 
the  AEC  to  cut  back  permissible  power  levels 
by  5  to  2S  percent  at  10  nuclear  power  plants 
on  August  24,  1973. 

Failure  of  the  vital  emergency  core  cool- 
ing system  to  provide  AEC  experts  with  as- 
surance of  effective  performance;  the  sys- 
tem, which  has  never  had  a  large-scale  test, 
failed  six  oiit  of  six  miniscale  te.sts  in  late 
1970. 

As  of  Pall  1975,  the  emergency  cooling 
system  has  never  had  a  successfvil  large-scale 
test. 

Discovery  in  1971  that  the  allegedly  water- 
tight salt  mine  chosen  for  radioactive  waste 
storage  in  Kansas  was  fiill  of  holes;  the 
AEC  has  been  forced  to  improvise  "surface 
storage"  plans. 

Confirmation  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  November  1972  that  low-level 
radiation  exposure  is  at  least  600  percent 
more  harmful  than  the  experts  had  previ- 
ously admitted;  this  surprise  had  already 
forced  the  AEC  to  suggest  drastically  re- 
duced "permHsible  emissions"  from  nuclear 
power  plants. 

Discovery  by  the  North  Anna  Environ- 
mental Coalition  In  August  1973  that  two 
nuclear  power  plants  in  Virginia  have  been 
built  on  an  earthquake  fault  In  undeniable 
violation  of  AEC  policy. 

Apparently  nuclear  experts  did  not  fore- 
see, either,  that  on  November  11,  1972,  three 
skyjackers  would  threaten  to  bomb  the  nu- 
clear reactor  at  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn.;  helpless, 
the  AEC  shut  down  its  reactor  and  evacu- 
ated. The  skyjackers  did  not  carry  o\it  their 
threat. 


LABOR  S  POLITICAL  POWER 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  Piesldent. 
from  time  to  time  I  have  raised  the  sub- 
ject on  the  Senate  floor  of  the  rise  of 
tmion  power  and  union  influence  in  the 
seats  of  government.  In  this  regard,  I 
have  read  with  great  interest  the  many 
stories  originating  from  Bal  Harbour, 
Fla.,  where  the  union  bosses  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  have  held  their  lengthy  annual 
meeting.  It  is  especially  interesting  to 
observe  that  the  predominant  Uirust  of 
these  news  items  has  been  the  steps  that 
the  big  unions  in  this  Nation  plan  to 
take  in  order  to  elect  candidates  of 
their  choice  in  the   1976  elections. 

If  one  believes  half  of  what  these  arti- 
cles say  about  the  AfTr-CIO  power,  in- 
fluence and  strategy,  then  we  must  as- 
siune  that  a  government  nm  by  a  labor 
union  bosses  will  be  a  reaUty  after  Jan- 
uary of  1977.  Last  Wednesday,  I  placed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  one  of 
these  news  Items,  entitled  "Unions 
Strategy  for  Putting  Man  They  Want 


In  White  House."  Many  similar  reports 
have  come  to  my  attention  and  I  have 
done  some  independent  research  of  my 
own  on  tlie  subject  which  unfortunate- 
ly confirms  the  massive  scope  of  labor's 
attempt  to  influence  elections.  Today  I 
would  like  to  discuss  some  of  this  addi- 
tional information. 

One  aspect  of  labor's  effort  to  control 
tlie  election,  which  has  ominous  over- 
tones to  any  one  interesetd  in  fair  elec- 
tion practices,  is  the  maneuvering  by 
union  bosses  to  have  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  rewritten  so  as  to 
prevent  corporate  political  committees 
from  being  able  to  solicit  voluntary  con- 
tributions from  company  employees  to 
be  utilized  for  political  purposes.  The 
Supreme  Court  in  its  recent  decision  re- 
garding key  provisions  of  the  act  upheld 
the  provision  of  law  permitting  corpora- 
tions, and  labor  unions,  to  establish  seg- 
regated funds  for  political  action  pur- 
poses as  an  important  means  of  en- 
hancing a  major  purpose  of  the  first 
amendment,  which  is  to  secure  the  wid- 
est passible  discussion  of  public  i.ssues 
and  of  the  qualifications  of  candidates. 
By  allowing  employees  of  corporations 
to  collectively  make  substantial  contri- 
butions to  candidates  through  the  com- 
bined effect  of  their  individual  contri- 
butions to  political  action  funds,  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  section  610,  which 
permits  voluntary  contributions  to  cor- 
porate funds  as  well  as  to  union  funds, 
enables  citizens  to  be  free  to  engage  in 
political  expression. 

In  other  words,  any  clamp  on  the  abil- 
ity of  corporations  to  seek  voluntary 
contributions  of  funds  which  in  turn 
may  be  contributed  to  particular  can- 
didates is  a  serious  denial  of  the  free- 
dom of  political  expression  enjoyed  by 
the  individual  persons  who  may  wish  to 
make  such  contributions.  Any  proposed 
law  which  would  treat  employees  of  cor- 
porations as  second-class  citizens,  who 
may  not  be  contacted  regarding  their 
right  to  make  contributions,  would  not 
only  be  an  improper  restriction  on  the 
right  of  expression  but  constitute  an  un- 
constitutional classification  of  such  cit- 
izens in  violation  of  their  right  to  due 
process  of  law. 

The  1974  campaign  finance  law  specif- 
ically authorizes  the  setting  up  of  politi- 
cal action  committees  by  corporations,  as 
unions  have  done  for  years.  Last  No- 
vember 18,  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission iniled  that  company  PAC's  could 
solicit  employees  as  well  as  stockholders. 
Seizing  on  the  necessity  for  prompt  ac- 
tion by  Congress  in  order  to  restructure 
the  Federal  Election  Commission,  which 
the  Supreme  Court  held  in  its  Januai-y  30 
decision  on  the  campaign  law  to  be  un- 
constitutionaUy  constituted,  big  labor 
now  has  proposed  that  corporations  be 
restricted  from  soliciting  company  em- 
ployees for  voluntary  political  contri- 
butions. Moreover,  labor  wants  to  use 
the  legislative  vehicle  of  any  bill  that 
gives  a  new  lease  on  life  to  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  as  a  means  to  sneak 
into  law  authority  for  unions  to  use  a 
check-off  system  from  their  members' 
wages  to  collect  political  contributions 
for  imlon  political  action  committees,  a 
goal  which  union  boses  have  long  sought. 


Mr.  President,  It  is  very  Interesting 
to  me  that  labor  has  found  a  champion 
for  these  goals.  Congressman  Watne 
Hays,  who  is  chairman  of  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  which  has  juris- 
diction over  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission and  election  campaign  legisla- 
tion, has  announced  that  he  will  intro- 
duce legislation  to  accomplish  these 
union  ends.  Mr.  Hays  announcement  fol- 
lowed a  visit  he  made  to  Florida  during 
the  AFL-CIO  annual  meeting.  A 
thoughtful  editorial  discussing  this  de- 
velopment appeared  In  the  Washington 
Star  of  February  23  and  In  view  of  its 
importance  to  understanding  the  poten- 
tial of  union  power,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Conversion  of  Ma.  Hats 

Representative  Wayne  Hays's  switch  on  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  Issue  Is  being 
marveled  at  on  Capitol  Hill  as  akin  to  the 
conversion  of  St.  Paul  on  ths  road  to  Damas- 
cus. 

We're  not  sure  how  much  the  light  flashed 
or  the  heavens  rolled,  or  whether  Mr.  Hays 
wound  up  on  the  ground  temporarily  blinded 
by  revelation.  We  rather  suspect  that  his  con- 
version came  simply  from  some  old  fashioned 
political  arm-twisting  by  House  heavy- 
weights, combined  with  a  few  choice  words 
of  advice  from  Oeorge  Meany. 

Mr.  Meany  and  his  cohorts  at  the  AFL-CIO, 
who  dole  out  mlUions  of  campaign  dollars 
and  have  cadres  of  volunteer  campaign  work- 
ers at  their  disposal,  can  be  most  persuasive 
with  Democratic  committee  chairmen.  At  any 
rate,  after  Mr.  Hays  had  traveled  the  road 
between  Washington  and  Miami,  where  the 
AFL-CIO  convention  was  in  progress,  he 
miraculously  had  been  converted  from  an 
opponent  to  a  supporter  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Conmiission. 

Whatever  the  reasons  for  bis  switch,  it 
is  welcome.  Now  Congress  ought  to  be  able 
to  reconstitute  the  commission  In  time  to 
prevent  a  shambles  from  overtaking  the  pres- 
idential primary  financing  process.  Mr.  Hays, 
who  had  wanted  to  klU  the  commission,  is 
instead  having  his  House  Administration 
Committee  put  together  a  bill  that  will  satis- 
fy the  shortcomings  the  Supreme  Court 
found  with  the  commission's  operation.  In- 
stead of  a  body  appointed  Jointly  by  Con- 
gress and  the  President — which  the  court 
held  cannot  constitutionally  enforce  and  ad- 
minister the  election  laws — the  Hays  proposal 
will  transform  It  into  an  executive  agency 
whone  members  will  be  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
That's  what  nearly  everyone,  except  Mr.  Hays, 
wanted  to  do  In  the  first  place. 

With  the  Ohioan's  coc^>eration.  Congress 
should  be  able  to  come  close  to  getting  tlie 
legislation  enacted  by  the  March  1  deadline 
set  by  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  commission 
to  be  reconstituted  or  lose  Its  powers.  If  there 
Ls  likely  to  be  a  delay  of  more  than  a  few 
days  beyond  that  date.  Congress  ought  to 
ask  the  court  to  extend  the  deadline. 

Even  with  his  conversion  on  the  major 
question,  Mr.  Hays  still  has  his  stinger  out 
for  commission  memt>ers.  He's  trying  to  add 
a  provision  to  the  bill  that  would  bar  any 
outside  work  by  conunlsslon  members.  He 
says  the  members  get  940,000  a  year  and  that 
ought  to  make  their  Jobs  full-time.  The  pro- 
vision would  affect  at  least  two  commission 
members,  Including  the  chairman,  who  prac- 
tice law  part-time. 

Mr.  Hay's  prcqjxjsal  is  not  a  bad  Idea.  But  it 
seems  to  us  that  be  ought  to  apply  the  same 
principle  to  members  of  Congress.  If  $40,000- 
••year  commission  members  should  be  re- 
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quired  to  spend  full-time  looking  after  the  Sttimated  nonreported  organized  labor  c/-  checking  registration,  distributing  materials 

election  laws.  It  Ls  equally  logical  to  Insist  forts  for  the  Democratic  candidate  in  the  and  getting  out  the  vote, 

that  »44,626-a-year  House  and  Senate  mem-  1975  New  Hampshire  special  Senate  elec-  .^^,j.„„  t^  »»_    at^t„^„    tu^    «wr 

ber,  sV^d  fuu^e  looking  after  affairs  of  «o»  oA*^«f?S!  «mii^^,t«?^;J£fr»  1^ 

the  nation.  Instead  of  spending  a  large  share  Reetatratlon  of  union  members  and  ™  ******  ***  affiliates  and  members  t^t 

of  their  tlme-*s  many  Of  them  do-practlc  ^^^^^^^^rS.^^^^!^!!.T-    $9,700  ^''^   '*°^«'^    ***   *"^^*   ^   ***® 

ing  law  or  running  businesses  back  home.  Telephone  bank  operation:  following  activities: 

Another    questionable    provision    in    Mr.         Telephone   banks 13,450  To  use  Treasury  funds,  derived  from  mem- 

Hays'B  legislative  package — an  item  that  he  Set-ups    &    disconnect    coet    (in-  bers*    dues,    to    communicate    with    their 

apparently  picked  up  at  the  Miami  meeting  eludes    salaries    of    COPB    per-  members  and  their  families  on  political  Issues 

with  his  labor  friends — would  prohibit  cor-            sonnel)    4,500  and  candidates; 

porate  political  action  committees  from  so-  Computer    Input    and    printouts.  To   use   union   treasury    funds   In    non- 

Ucltlng  funds  from  employes.  The  Election  analyzing  and  tracking  critical  partisan   registration   and   get-out-tbe-vote 

Commission  earlier  ruled  that  corporations             precincts 12, 200  campaigns; 

could    establish    political    committees    that  MaUlngs:  To  contribute  treasury  money  and  union 

coidd    solicit    money    for    candidates    from  two  (2)  mailings  to  53,000  union  manpower   to   the  national   Committee   on 

stockholders,  management  officials  and  wwft-  members    (AFL-CIO   plus   oth-  Political  Education  or  to  state  or  local  cen- 

pany  empli^es.  Under  Hays's  bUl,  the  8«riicl-  ers).      This      includes      whole  tral  body  political  education  committees  to 

tatiOTi  would  be  limited  to  management  and             packet  27,500  be   used   to  communicate  with  or  register 

stockholders.  National  union  maUlngs  into  New  union  members  and  their  families. 

That's  dandy  for  Oeorge  Meany  and  Co.,            Hampshire   7,200  To  use  Treasury  funds  to  solicit  voluntary 

whose  mllUons  of  workers  stlU  will  be  able  to  Ads    and    newsletters    promoting  contributions  for  a  political  fund  and  for 

ante  up  for  labor's  political  action  pot.  But            Durkin  (pro-rated) 6,850  the    esUbllshmenl    and    admUilstratlon    of 

in  fairness,  the  Hays  restriction  on  corporate  Indirect  support  such  as  National  such  a  fund; 

solicitation  ought  to  be  removed  from  the  CouncU  of  Senior  Citizens  which  To  use  treasury  funds  to  pay  uukm  per- 

),m^                                                                                       is  funded  largely  by  labor 3,000  sonnel  doing  political  work  as  long  as  they 

It  would  be  a  eood  idea  in  fact  for  Con-  Personnel:  work  under  union  direction  and  control,  and 

grJLT^?ubj^t  t^rSaS  blU^ormlc^So  ^stUnated  c^t    (salaries  and  ex-  r.o'nTe^.fh.r'^  a?^d"ti:fi  Cm^  ^"^"^  '* 

SEamlnatlon  when  It  emerges  from  his  co^-  P«"«^>     **'    P^^^^i^fL^i^'^*      o.  mm  »"'«« '"^''^^^^^  "^"t*  t^^'*'' '»««"'««■ 

mittee  and  remove  any  dingers  it  may  have.  ^^^^^^^'^^Z^'^^SSS^     '    20  WO  And.   to  obtain  further  proof  of  the 

WhUe  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  got  religion  j!"*^,  °°' "^^2^,^^^**^*  —      g'  ^  reach  of  union  power,  aU  we  have  to  do  ta 

on  the  big  item— reconstltution  of  the  Elec-     Brochures  and  material 3.500  *r                       .          unions 

tlon  Commission— his  conversion  apparently  Election  day  activities:  ™I  j„  lisi^*'  r«,«*J^K,,f  jXITc  »^  iouk^*;- 

wasn't  tot«a.  PoU  watchers  (includes  training),  ™f,**®  **"^®£,*  COntrlbuUons  to  1975.  The 

material     distribution,     phone  following  Senators,  as  an  example,  re- 
Mr.   OOLDWATER.   Next,   I   wish   to  calls  to  aU  who  had  not  voted  ceived  in  excess  of  $30,000  ea<*  to  1975 
discuss  some  specifics  about  the  vastly  by  4  p.m..  carpoois  to  poUs,  baby  from  miion  political  action  groups  to- 
important,     but     generally     overlooked           sitters,  etc - 8, 500  ward  their  1976  reelection  races.  Mind 

matter  of  to-ktod  contributions,  which  Absentee    ballot    distribution    and  you,  that  tliese  sums,  large  as  they  are, 

big  labor  contends  does  not  come  under           identification i,  500  ^q  ^ot  include  any  contributions  as  yet 

any  of  the  restrictions  or  safeguards  of                                                          during  this  election  year. 

the  PedCTal  election  campaign  law.  pese                 Total - 161, 900  ^^^^^^  Harrison  WUllams  (D-NJ.)  .  $63, 875 

contribuUons  which  go  unreported    In-  j^      President,   these  figures   are   an  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  (D-Mass.) .    40,S60 

elude  such  thtogs  as  manpower,  malUng  e„--n„ie  qj  j^st  one  of  or^nized  labor's  senator  Vance  Hartke  (D-ind.)....    S2,600 

faculties  and  other  expensive  Items  of  ^JS |t  Gifluenctog^^^^^^^^^^  senator  John  Tunney  (D-Callf.)...    30,420 

campaign  wonc  aU,  it  is  estimated  that  labor  will  prob-  Mr.  President,  the  amazing  statistics 

For  example,  we  can  see  how  effec-  ^bly  spend  upward  of  $70,000,000  in  run  on  and  on.  Organized  labor  contrlb- 
tively  it  was  used  in  the  New  Hampshu-e  direct  contributions,  man  hours  and  uted$114.500  to  the  Democratic  congrea- 
speclal  Senate  elecUon.  Federal  Election  m-kind  contributions  to  carry  out  its  sional  dinner  committee  in  early  1975. 
Comirdsslon  records  ^ow  that  labor  strategy  of  winning  overwhehnlng  con-  These  moneys  were  then  contributed  to 
contribuUons  to  the  Democratic  can-  t^ol  of  the  Congress  and  the  Presidency  the  Democratic  Senate  and  congres- 
dldate,  now  the  jumor  Senator  from  New  in  1976.  If  we  look  at  the  scale  of  this  sional  campaign  committees. 
Hampmire,  Mr.  Ditrkin,  totaled  $90,-  union  activity  across  the  entire  Nation  Moreover,  the  National  Education 
000.  What  was  not  reported,  however,  ^nd  observe  the  ah-eady  giant  power  of  Association-political  action  committee 
was  union  in-isma  contributions.  The  labor  bosses,  there  is  serious  cause  for  gave  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
significance  of  tills  is  d^ribed  in  an  alarm  by  the  American  people  at  the  $25,000  on  May  30,  1975,  which  was  two- 
article  to  the  New  York  Times  of  Sep-  possibility  that  elements  of  organized  thirds  greater  than  the  sum  they  gave 
tember  22,  1975,  which  states:  labor  will  make  good  on  their  goal  of  con-  the  Republican  National  Committee  on 

Durkin  spent  less  than  the  overall  $220,000  trolling  the  executive  and  congressional  July  15    1975 

w^^^^able"  to  \wEet' hiT'^ndlM'  ^  branches  of  government.  Also  in  1975,  ttie  Democratic  National 

effectively    because    thousan<to    of    dollars  ^^  can  find  proof  of  union  power  to  Committee   received   $35,000   from   the 

worth  of  inbor  support  fell  outside  the  ceU-  til®  words  of  union  officials  themselves.  United  Auto  Workei-s;  $25,000  from  the 

ing.  For  example,  Al  Barkto,  director  of  the  Machinists    NPPL;    $21,400    from    the 

_  ...        .       ..              .         ..           ...  APL-CIO-COPE  is  quoted  to  the  Time  communications   workers;    and   $10,200 

Putting  together  various  items  ttiat  magaztoe  of  March  1,  1976,  as  statmg  from  the  American  Fedei-aUon  of  State, 

nave  been  disclosed  in  puDUc  sources,  jj^^^  cOPE's  million  dollar  computer  "is  County,  and  Municipal  Employees. 

rSf^.?T^~«'"o;lhiv  ^f™f ?  «"  fl"ed  witti  ttie  names  of  14  million  union  As  I  recently  disclosed  to  tiie  Senate, 

cousorucc    a    reasonaoiy    accuiate   ^-  members  and  can  turn  up  almost  any-  organized  labor  contributed  $2,449,170.51 

timate  of  the  amount  of  m-ktod  conta-i-  ^jji^^..  He  is  also  quoted  to  the  same  to  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 

c^i^llm^.tin^Z^^J^^^J^'S^^r:  ^^^^  ^  boasting  that^  tives  who  voted  for  Uie  common  situs 

sScfal  e?^uS?  Si  ^ac?T  SvT  fcJS?  w*''**  f  a.fx-c.i.o.i  going  to  have  the  best  pickettog  blU.  The  Democrats  vottog  for 

o«r^«  o«  o™;  «^4«i««  fi;orf,«1««  fS  organized,  best  financed  political  force  in  the  that  bill  received  30  times  what  the  Re- 

Mnr.^iHS3fl,^S^r^,SffhT^^^;  history  of  organized  labor.  publicans   vottog   for   the   biU   received. 

Wnd  contributions  tiirough  tiie  spwlal  enomious  re-  Senators  who  voted  for  the  bill  received 

election  ran  to  an  estimated  $151,900.  '^  luruier  prwi  oi  me  enormous  re  ooo  ice  ,->  fmm  lahnr  rinrintr  thpir  in^t 

This  Dlus  the  rcDorted  contrihiitlniM  of  «>urces    which   feed    union    power,    an  $3,222,155.13  from  labor  during  their  last 

*,w:l\^               5w  Jr^  contriDUMons  or  jj^lcle  by  Damon  Stetson  to  the  New  election     races.     Democrats     received 

$90,000  means  ttiat  labor  spent  close  to  york Times  of  January  18  1976,  states:  $2,871,992.44,  while  RepMblicans  vottog 

a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  to  seeking  'J^   1974    tL  laiwr  fedeiition   reporied  for  ttie  blU  received  $350,162.69  from  or- 

to  wto  this  stogie  Senate  election.  1,110.000  volunteers  contributed  minions  of  ganized  labor.  Again,  I  should  caution 

The  following  is  an  Item  by  Item  hours  to  c.o.p.e.  programs  at  the  community  that  these  figures  only  reveal  the  mini- 
breakdown  by  this  to-Und  effort  by  la-  level  during  reglster-and-vote  campaigns,  mum  amounts  reported  to  recordtog 
bor:  staffing  telephone  bani-is,  polling,  canvassing,  agencies  for  the  1974  campaign  or  the 
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last  election  and  do  not  include  in-kind 
ccmtrlbutions. 

lir.  President,  I  am  compelled  to  be- 
Ueve  that  all  who  are  concerned  with  the 
integrity  of  our  governmental  system 
should  be  shocked  at  the  activities  of 
organized  labor  bosses  who  are  working 
to  control  the  Con^^ress  and  the  Oillce  of 
the  President.  We  have  only  to  look  at 
Great  Britain  to  see  a  poignant  example 
of  what  happens  to  a  country  once  labor 
dominates  the  government.  The  economic 
gloom  and  dismal  failure  of  the  welfare 
society  in  Britain  can  be  traced  to  the 
fact  that  no  labor-controlled  govern- 
ment can  successfully  resist  the  pressure 
of  imlons,  first  for  a  welfare  state,  and 
then  against  the  restraints  which  are 
needed  to  pull  a  country  out  of  the  disas- 
trous course  that  their  programs  have 
gotten  it  into. 

Hist<H-ian  Arnold  Toynbee  wrote  that 
trade  unionism  is  a  "quasi-military  form 
ef  social  organization"  that  has  proved  so 
successful  that  "it  hew  reversed  the  bal- 
ance of  power."  Speaking  of  the  situation 
of  Great  Britain  in  1974,  Toynbee  con- 
cluded that: 

The  trade  unions  ahowed  tb»t  they  have 
ibe  upper  hand  not  only  over  landowners 
and  captains  of  industry,  but  over  the  gov- 
emment  too. 

He  added: 

The  consequence  seems  likely  to  be  irnglc. 

If  somre  future  historian  is  not  to  make 
a  similar  finding  about  the  once  great 
giant  of  America,  we  Americans  must 
wake  up  to  the  serious  ramifications  of 
the  vast  and  growing  contributions  to 
liberal  political  candidates  by  organized 
labor. 

JOURNALISTS    EXPOSE    SCARE 
CAMPAIGN 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  public  trust 
In  government  institutions  and  rational 
debate  on  issues  of  public  policy  depend 
not  only  on  a  free  press  but  also  on  an 
alert  and  critical  press.  We  aie  all  famil- 
iar with  the  anonymous  scare  campaign 
being  waged  against  the  child  and  family 
services  bill.  I  have  not  supported  the 
legislation,  but  I  believe  that  It  should 
be  considered  on  its  meiits.  Fortunately, 
a  number  of  journalists  are  beginning  to 
ten  the  public  the  facts.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend and  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  three  recent  editorials  on  this 
subject. 

Gordon  White,  who  has  covered  Wash- 
ington for  the  Salt  Lake  Deseret  News 
for  18  years,  points  out  in  his  column  of 
February  23  that  the  controversy  over 
8.  628  is  not  an  isolated  example  of  the 
"big  lie"  technique  to  stir  up  public  emo- 
tions. A  1968  Gemini  photograph  was 
widely  claimed  to  show  a  smoke  pall  from 
the  Four  Comers  powerplant.  The  cloud 
turned  out  to  be  a  series  of  Jet  contrails. 

The  Oalt  Lake  Tribune  of  February  29 
describes  the  circular  campaign  against 
the  child  care  bill  as  a  "victimization  of 
public  opinion"  and  urges  readers  to  be 
wary  of  charges  by  unknown  or  unfa- 
miliar sources. 

Finally,  in  the  current  issue  of  UJ3. 
News  ti  World  Report,  Howard  Flieger 


explains,  in  simple  and  direct  terms, 
what  many  of  us  have  been  trying  to  tell 
our  constituents  about  8.  626.  The  bill, 
he  says,  is  "innocent  and  impotent:  In- 
nocent because  it  would  do  none  of  the 
things  attributed  to  it;  Impotent  because 
it  is  not  going  ansrwhere." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Salt  Lake  City  (ITtah)  Deseret 

News.  Feb.  23,  1970] 

"Big  Lb"  vk  Smoke,  Family  Bh-i. 

(By  Gordon  EUot  White) 

WAsniifCTOt*. — The  '"big  lie"  technique  ha.s 
lent;  been  a  prime  tool  of  propAgandtsts,  al- 
though It  was  Joseph  Goebbels  who  defined 
it  40  years  ago. 

More  recently,  enTlronmentalUts  attacked 
power  plant  development  In  the  western  US. 
v/lth  the  canard  that  smoke  from  the  Four 
Comers  power  plant  was  "the  only  Mgn  of 
human  life"  that  the  Oemlni  12  a<ttronauta 
.saw  from  space. 

This  month  opponents  of  a  clilld  day  rare 
bOl  have  alleged  that  measure  is  an  attempt 
to  have  the  state  enter  American  homes  and 
take  children  from  their  parents. 

For  those  readers  who  have  not  seen  the 
explanation  of  the  1968  Oemlni  photo  that 
was  widely  described  as  showing  a  smoke 
piJl  from  the  Pour  Corners  power  plant,  I 
will  repeat  flndlngs  by  meteorologist  Loren 
W.  Crow  that  were  made  in  1971.  Tbey  have 
never  gotten  wide  publicity,  and  as  recently 
as  last  month  the  Washington  Star  again 
"reported"  that  the  Oemlni  astronauts 
photographed  smoke  from  the  Pour  Corners 
power  plant. 

'Die  picture,  taken  by  James  A.  Lovell 
Jr.,  and  Edwin  E.  Aldrln,  was  part  of  a 
sequence  Involving  the  tether  line  to  tbe 
Agena  docking  module.  Tbe  photo  lay  un- 
remarked to  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  files  until  1970.  when  an  antl- 
powerplant  witness  stumbled  across  It  and 
showed  it  at  a  Senate  Interior  Committee 
bearing  in  Durango,  Colo. 

The  photo,  NASA  ?  8-66-02796,  does  In- 
deed show  a  tbln  320-inlle-long  plume  oX 
haze,  stretching  across  the  landscape  from 
Tuba  City.  Ariz.,  to  Alamosa.  Colo.  Time 
Magazine  picked  up  the  Item  and  gave  It 
wide  publicity  as  evldenoe  that  the  power 
plant  at  Pour  Comers  was  a  "tremendooi 
polluter." 

Tiie  New  Mexkx>  PubUc  Service  Co.,  stung 
by  the  poUution  charge,  couldn't  tMlleve  that 
the  photo  showed  smoke  from  their  plant 
and  the  company  turned  to  meteorologist 
Crow  to  find  out  whether  the  cloud  was 
smoke  or  some  natural  phenomenon. 

Crow,  using  detailed  charts  and  the  KASA 
photo,  determined  that  the  plume  did  ex- 
tend from  Tuba  City.  190  miles  southwest  of 
the  power  plant  near  Farmlrgton,  to  Ala- 
mosa, 170  miles  northeast  of  the  plant.  V/ind 
records  for  Nov.  13.  1968,  showed  a  stable 
air  mass  moving  from  the  west-southwest  at 
abo\it  35  miles  an  hour.  Clearly,  smoke  from 
Four  Corners  could  not  be  Mowing  west  to 
Tuba  City  and  east  to  Alamosa  frran  Fami- 
ington  that  day. 

But  what  did  make  tbe  cloud?  It  seemed 
too  long  and  regular  to  be  xutturol.  A  little 
more  research  turned  up  the  fact  tliat  the 
••smoke"  lay  along  Jet  ahr  routes  J-(54  and 
J-110.  On  that  day,  air  traffic  controllers 
were  sending  air  liners  along  the  corridor 
at  a  rate  of  one  every  four  minutes.  At  Jet 
altitude  the  temperature  was  more  than  39 
degrees  below  8«ro,  cold  enough  for  tbe  to* 
crystals  to  make  jet  contrails  to  form  be- 
hind the  aircraft.  Later,  ground  weather  ob- 
servations that  noted  presence  of  Jet  con- 


trails were  found  to  oorroborata  Crow^  oal- 
cnlatloaB. 

Crow  later  told  the  Denver  Post  that  h« 
could  place  the  cloud  at  an  altitude  well 
above  9,000  feet,  too  high  for  any  power 
plant  smoke  poll. 

The  attack  on  the  family  services  bUl  is 
equally  erroneous.  In  reality,  the  measure, 
co-sponsored  by  Sen.  Walter  P.  Xoadale, 
D-lflnn..  and  Edward  Kennedy,  D-ldass., 
Is  an  updated  version  of  a  day  care  meas- 
ure vetoed  In  1971  by  President  HUon. 
When  in  full  operation,  it  would  cost  •! 
bilUou  a  year,  perhaps  mure.  It  would  pro- 
vide centers  where  working  mothers  could 
leave  their  chUdren  during  the  day  wbUe 
they  work. 

Although  the  biU  is  clearly  oontrovenlal 
both  because  of  its  steep  cost  and  because 
of  Its  possible  effect  of  encouraging  more 
women  to  put  their  offspring  in  frderaUy- 
supported  centers  and  go  to  work,  it  Is  in  no 
way  a  "convmune"  measure  which  would 
take  children  from  their  families  involun- 
tarily. 

But  opponents,  stiU  anonymous,  have 
charged  that  the  bill  would  appoint  federal 
specialists  who  could  enter  homes  and.  If 
they  decided  the  children  were  not  ••prop- 
erly" cared  for,  oould  direct  thetr  care  and 
education — even  force  parents  to  place  their 
children  In  federal  centers. 

Charges  have  also  been  made  that  the  bin 
would  give  children  "rights"  to  refuse 
parental  directions  such  as  to  take  out  the 
garbage.  According  to  tbe  eraear  letters 
that  have  gone  out.  the  bill  would  give 
children  the  right  to  refuse  religious  train- 
In^  and  encourage  chUdren  to  report  a  par- 
ent's religions  or  political  opinions  to  fed- 
eral authorities. 

Tbe  truth  Is  that  the  passages  that  Iiave 
been  quoted  from  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord by  the  bUl's  opponents  have  nothing  to 
do  wlih  the  Moudale-Keunedy  biU  at  aU. 
They  were  lifted  from  a  speech  by  Sen.  Carl 
T.  Curtis,  R-Neb.,  In  which  he  commented 
on  a  British  "Charier  of  Children's  Rights." 
which  has  not  even  b?en  seriously  proposed 
ill  socialist  Great  Britain. 

Whatever  the  merits  or  demerits  of  tbe 
bill,  the  "big  He"  has  been  an  effective 
weapon  against  It.  Utah  memt>er8  of  Con- 
gress have  received  hundreds,  pos.'^lbly  thou- 
sands, of  letters  in  opposition.  Ironically, 
ttMMS  letters  have  had  leas  impact  because 
they  are  almost  all  based  upon  smear  sheets 
and  false  premises.  If  they  had  been  baaed 
upou  a  clear  understanding  of  the  actual  bill, 
they  would  be  far  stronger  opposition. 

The  Polish  "attack"  on  Oermany.  com- 
munl.st.s  in  the  tT.S.  Army,  the  mlS'lle  gap. 
smoke  plumes,  and  now  Sovietlzatlon  of 
OUT  children:  all  propaganda  victories  for 
the  big  lie  technique. 

IFrom  the  Salt  Lake    (Utah)   Tribime, 
Feb.  29, 197Q1 
Scare  Tactics 

It's  persistently  reported  that  mauy 
Americans  have  lost  confidence  In  their  In- 
stltutkins  of  govenunent.  A  recent  Incident, 
ou  the  other  band,  could  prompt  UjB.  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  to  wonder  about 
perceptlveness  among  the  constituency. 

llembers  of  Congress  have  been  receiving 
a  flood  of  letters  from  people  demanding  de- 
feat for  a  blU  which  would  take  away  control 
parents  have  over  their  children.  This  has 
caused  consternation  and  oonslderable  per- 
plexity, since  no  such  bill  exists. 

The  situation  was  created  by  anonymous 
notices  filled  with  distortions  and  false- 
hoods, mailed  to  people  throughout  the  na- 
tion. It  was  an  cbvlous  attempt  at  sttrrtng 
up  emotions,  and  It  worked. 

Target  of  ttM  clrenlar  campaign  Is  a  man- 
ure which.  If  paaaad.  wonM  expand  federally- 
assisted  day  care  centers,  places  where  low 
income,  working  mothers  can  leave  children 
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while  earning  a  wage  which  oould  help  keep 
ttie  family  together.  Tbe  service  would  be 
fully  voluntary,  affecting  no  one  not  using 
it. 

With  an  appalling  disregard  for  fact,  the 
unsigned  circulars  warn  that  Congress  is 
considering  laws  granting  youngsters  some 
kind  of  new  rights.  Also,  that  these  entitle- 
ments woiUd  permit  children  to  Ignore  nor- 
mal famUy  obligations,  such  as  "taking  out 
the  garbage,"  and  sue  parents  that  violate 
"these  rights."  It's  so  obviously  ludicrous 
the  wonder  is  so  many  people  were  taken  in. 

Nonetheless,  Senators  and  Representatives 
report  receiving  alarmed  letters  by  the  "tens 
of  thousands."  Apparently,  all  anyone  want- 
ing, for  their  own  purpose,  to  victimize 
public  opinion  need  do  Is  concoct  a  fear- 
ful sounding  tale,  couch  It  In  official  terms, 
then  pin  it  on  vaguely  described  government 
intent.  They  don't  even  have  to  identify 
themselves  or  give  accurate  references  for 
their  assertions  before  otherwise  re»\sonable 
people  are  overcome  by  blind  panic. 

Once  upon  a  time,  anyone  making  out- 
landish statements  was  required  to  back 
them  up  with  substantial  proof.  But  the 
country  seems  to  have  entered  a  period  when, 
the  more  crazy -sounding  a  notion,  the  more 
it  Is  apt  to  gain  Instant  following. 

There's  ample  cause  to  be  skeptical  of 
government-proposed  programs.  But  it's  Just 
as  good  an  Idea  to  be  wary  of  charges  against 
government  that  don't  square  with  common 
sense.  Bspeclally  If  the  origin  for  such  ac- 
cusations Is  an  ufnkijxown,  unfamiliar  or  ob- 
scure source. 


Upikiixown 


(From  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 
Mar.  1.  19761 
FALSK   Alasm 

(By  Howard  Flieger) 

Every  now  and  then  a  reader  writes  us  in 
words  of  terror  to  warn  that  a  Marxist  plot 
is  afoot  in  Congress  to  "nationaliae"  our 
children — take  them  away  from  the  protec- 
tion or  control  of  their  parents  and  destroy 
the  American  family,  utterly  and  forever. 

I'he  volume  of  mall  received  here  to  not  a 
patch  on  the  sacks  of  it  that  have  been  hit- 
ting some  congressional  offices. 

The  writers  are  alarmed  over  what  they've 
been  informed  Is  an  insidious  scheme  to 
give  youngsters  the  legal  right  to  disobey 
their  parents,  and  thus  become  pawns  of 
Government — an  all-powerful  Big  Brother  to 
mold  their  training,  conduct  and  beliefs. 

Strange. 

It  Is  strange  because  there  isn't  a  word  of 
truth  In  It.  No  such  legislation  is  before  this 
Congress,  or  ever  has  been. 

The  specific  bill  that  has  so  many  people 
disturbed  Is  "The  Child  and  Family  Services 
Act  of  1975."  Its  authors  are  Sen.  Walter 
Mondale  (Dem.),  of  Minnesota,  and  Rep. 
John  Brademas  (Dem.),  of  Indiana.  It  Is 
"S.626"  In  the  Senate,  "HR.S&06"  in  tbe 
House.  Read  It  before  you  panic. 

In  its  present  form,  the  legislation  Is  both 
innocent  and  Impotent:  Innocent  because  It 
would  do  none  of  the  things  attributed  to  It; 
Impotent  because  It  isn't  going  anywhere. 

Briefly  stated,  the  proposal  is  to  make 
federal  funds  available  to  help  States  and 
communities  provide  certain  public  services 
for  ChUdren  and  their  families. 

The.se  would  Include  such  things  as  pre- 
natal care,  food  where  needed,  part  or  full- 
time  day  care  for  children  of  working 
mothers,  tutoring  at  home  where  deemed 
useful,  medical  examination  and  treatment 
for  certain  handicapped  children,  and  train- 
ing for  parents  and  about-to-be-parents. 

There  is  nothing  compulsory  about  the 
legislation  now  before  the  Congress.  Bven  if 
the  bill  were  enacted,  anyone  who  felt  like 
It  oould  Ignore  each  and  all  of  Its  provlrtons. 


Nothing  in  it  says — or  Implies — ^that 
youngsters  have  a  legal  right  to  disobey  their 
parents  or  guardians. 

Nowhere  does  It  forbid  parental  guidance, 
advice  or  preference  in  religious  training. 
The  subject  Isn't  mentioned. 

In  fact,  it  says  in  speciflc  words: 

"Nothing  In  this  act  shall  be  construed 
or  appUed  In  such  manner  as  to  Infringe 
upon  or  usiirp  the  moral  and  legal  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  parents." 

So  why  all  the  excitement?  It  is  puzzling 
to  Senator  Mondale,  one  of  the  chief  spon- 
sors, who  says  the  measure  "is  being  sub- 
jected to  one  of  the  most  distorted  and  dis- 
honest attacks  I  have  witnessed  In  my  15 
years  of  public  service." 

There  is  another  practical  thing  to  keep 
in  mind  about  The  Child  and  Family  Serv- 
ice Act:  It  would  cost  a  lot  of  money.  Esti- 
mates are  that  an  initial  annual  expense  of 
150  million  dollars  would  grow  to  almost  2 
billion  by  the  third  year  of  operation. 

This  present  Congress  Is  In  no  mood  to  add 
such  a  bvirden  on  taxpayers  who  already  are 
making  angry  noises  about  waste  and  the 
high  cost  of  Government.  Since  this  is  elec- 
tion year,  the  measiu-e  probably  has  less 
chance  now  than  a  year  ago,  when  it  was 
Introduced — and  that  means  practically 
none. 

Also,  remember  the  President  Is  demanding 
that  Congress  do  more  to  hold  the  line  on 
spending.  It  Is  a  keystone  of  his  campaign 
to  be  against  this  bill,  and  any  like  It. 

So  everybody  can  stand  at  ease. 

The  bill  doesn't  provide  all  those  wild 
things  the  letter-writers  fear.  It  has  no 
realistic  chance  of  adoption.  And  even  should 
it  overcome  Its  rating  as  one  of  the  longest 
shots  In  history  and  somehow  be  enacted  by 
Congress,  It  would  be  vetoed  almost  the 
minute  It  reached  the  White  House. 

The  furore  is  a  false  alarm.  Forget  it. 


MARIHUANA  DECRIMINALIZATION 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  case 
for  the  early  enactment  of  8.  1450,  my 
bill  to  decriminalize  personal  possession 
and  use  of  1  oimce  or  less  of  mari- 
huana has  been  further  strengthened  by 
the  announcement  of  new  Federal  re- 
search on  the  effects  of  marihuana  use. 

As  a  former  member  of  President 
Nixon's  National  Commission  on  Marl- 
htuma  and  Drug  Abuse  and  as  one  who 
is  thoroughly  familiar  with  many  of  the 
studies  undei'taken  regarding  the  effects 
of  long-term  use  of  marihuana,  the  lat- 
est findings  are  only  the  most  recent  in 
an  ever  growing  body  of  scientific  opinion 
on  this  subject.  In  this  connection,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion a  recent  article  by  Edward  Edelson 
of  the  New  York  Dally  News. 

Mr.  Edelson's  article  points  out  that  at 
a  recent  conference  on  chronic  cannabis 
use,  sponsored  by  the  New  York  Acstdemy 
of  Sciences,  studies  showed  that  even 
long-term  users  of  marihuana  were  found 
to  have  no  brain  damage,  loss  of  drive,  or 
other  serious  effects.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  keep  In  mind  these  facts  and  the  re- 
sults of  numerous  favorable  studies  on 
this  subject  while  considering  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Edelson's  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Pox  WrxHotrr  Prison — Ah  Idka  Whose  Timje 

Is  Coming 

(By  Edward  Edelson) 

One  of  the  great  divisive  Issues  of  the 
1960s,  the  question  of  legalizing  marijuana, 
apparently  is  being  settled  by  a  compromise 
that  gives  the  pro-marijuana  forces  almost 
everything  they  were  asking  for. 

The  marijuana  victory  Is  neither  complete 
nor  certain.  A  majority  of  Americans  still 
oppose  total  legalization  of  marijuana  and 
people  will  stIU  be  going  to  Jail  in  some 
states  for  possession  of  the  drug.  But  the 
time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  the  use  of 
a  small  amount  of  marijuana  will  have  the 
same  legal  status  as  jaywalking,  at  least  In 
many  states.  And  New  York  probably  will 
be  one  of  those  states. 

It  was  a  sign  of  the  times  when  Gov.  Car^y, 
delivering  his  State  of  the  State  message,  won 
applause  by  saying  he  wanted  to  decrimi- 
nalize marijuana  "to  free  up  our  criminal 
justice  system  so  that  It  may  concentrate  on 
crimes  more  harmful  to  society." 

Such  a  statement — and  such  a  favorable 
reaction — would  have  been  Impossible  for 
any  major  politician  a  few  years  ago,  when 
the  American  people  were  by  and  large  con- 
vinced that  marijuana  was  a  "killer  drug," 
capable  of  causing  brain  damage.  Inciting 
smokers  to  violence,  destroying  will  power 
and  leading  Innocent  users  on  to  harder 
drugs. 

SUBTLE    CHANGE 

Several  things  have  happened  to  change 
things.  For  one,  the  Issue  of  legalization  has 
been  changed  subtly  to  the  issue  of  "decrim- 
inalization," which  substitutes  i>etty  fines 
for  jail  sentences  In  cases  where  users  possess 
small  amounts  of  marijuana,  leaving  the  way 
open  for  more  severe  measures  against  large- 
scale  dealers  in  the  drug. 

More  important,  trustworthy  research 
carried  out  by  scientists  and  physicians  from 
a  number  of  institutions  has  provided  solid 
Information  Indicating  that  marijuana  Is  by 
no  means  as  damaging  as  was  once  believed. 

The  latest  summary  of  that  Information 
came  last  week,  at  a  Conference  on  Chronic 
Cannabis  (marijuana)  Use  held  by  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  word  that 
came  out  of  the  meeting  was.  If  anything, 
too  soothing. 

"The  best  evidence  Is  that  chronic  use  of 
cannabis  does  not  seem  to  be  accompanied 
by  serious  consequences,"  said  Dr.  Alfred  M. 
Freedman.  chairman  of  the  New  York  Medi- 
cal College's  department  of  psychiatry  and 
a  cocnairman  of  the  conference. 

That  "best  evidence"  comes  from  several 
studies  in  which  long-time,  heavy  users  of 
marijuana — people  who  smoked  two  or  tliree 
marijuana  cigarettes  a  day  for  10  to  26 
years — were  compared  with  people  of  com- 
parable age  and  social  status  who  did  not  use 
marijuana. 

Those  studies  have  been  done  overseas,  in 
countries  such  as  Costa  Rica,  Greece  and 
Jamaica,  for  several  reasons:  marijuana  is 
accepted  as  a  normal  part  of  life  for  some 
social  groups  In  these  countries,  and  It  Is 
not  easy  to  find  marljuana-uslng  Americans 
who  limit  themselves  to  pot  alone;  use  of 
other  drugs  confuses  the  Issues. 

Going  overseas  creates  some  problems:  Tlie 
people  being  studied  are  peasants  or  manual 
laborers  who  cannot  easily  be  compared  to 
mlddleclass  American  users.  But  the  basic 
points  about  physical  and  mental  damage 
seem  clear:  None  has  been  detected.  No  brain 
damage,  no  loss  of  drive,  no  severe  physical 
damage  that  can  be  attributed  to  marijuana 
alone. 

NOT  TBOI7BI.K-ntEX 

Researchers  at  last  week's  conference  warn 
that  marijuana  cannot  be  regarded  as 
trouble-free.  Every  drug  causes  trouble,  and 
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thlA  one  should  be  no  exception.  But  the 
degree  of  trouble  aeeau  to  be  mucb  enutller 
than  bad  been  anticipated. 

On  the  legal  side,  Oregon,  In  1974,  became 
the  first  state  to  decriminalize.  The  results 
are  reasstiring  to  those  who  believe  that 
marijuana  would  be  endemic  If  the  laws 
were  eased.  A  survey  done  by  the  Drug  Abuse 
Council  found  no  significant  differejice  In 
marijuana  use  patterns  before  and  after 
decriminalization. 

Oregon  has  since  been  Joined  by  Alaska, 
California,  Colorado,  Maine  and  Ohio. 

In  New  York,  Gov.  Carey's  proposal  lias  not 
gone  much  beyond  the  bare  statement  made 
in  his  address.  An  aide  said  that  a  decrim- 
inalization bill  Is  being  prepared  for  siib- 
mls-sion  to  the  I^eglslature.  There  Is  no 
reading  yet  on  «-iitiment  there.  If  public 
sentiment  as  gauged  by  the  Harris  poll  is 
any  indication  of  legislative  leanings,  the 
bill  might  squeeze  through.  A  poll  this 
month  found  a  narrow  43'>«-45%  split  agadn&t 
decriminalization  nationwide,  but  Easterners 
were  in  favor,  by  50%  to  37%. 

And  If  decriminalization  doe.s  not  corae 
now,  wait  a  while.  The  opposition  Is  con- 
centrated In  older  age  groups;  the  under-29 
group  Is  59%  In  favor.  If  you're  for  mari- 
juana, time  is  on  your  side. 


PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  REVENUE 
SHARma 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  March 
of  1967,  I  dedicated  my  maiden  speech 
In  this  Chamber  to  the  establishment 
of  what  was  then  called  the  Tax  Sharing 
Act  of  1967,  a  me<isure  designed  to  per- 
mit an  immediate  beginning  of  sharing 
Federal  revenues  with  the  States.  It  was 
not,  however,  to  be  "immediate,"  as  over 
the  succeeding  several  years,  I  intro- 
duced, sponsored,  and  cospon.«ored  a 
number  of  bills  with  a  similar  intent 
Finally,  over  5  years  after  that  iiUtial 
Introduction,  general  reveime  sliaring 
became  a  reality  with  the  enactment 
of  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance 
Act  of  1972.  This  was  the  culmination 
of  not  only  my  own,  but  of  the  b.'partisan 
efforts  of  many  of  my  colleagues  in  both 
of  the  Houses  of  the  Congress.  I  am, 
nevertheless,  pleased  that  I  was  able  to 
play  a  part  in  the  passing  of  that  legis- 
lation. 

I  am  also  pleased,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Intervening  years  since  Its  passage 
have  proven  the  wisdom  of  revenue  shar- 
ing both  in  principle  and  in  practical 
effect.  The  principle  is  that,  although 
the  Federal  Grovemment  has  the  greater 
capacity  to  generate  revenues,  it  is  the 
State  and  local  governments  that  are 
more  perceptive  and  responsive  to  the 
immediate  needs  of  the  citizen-taxpayer 
and  that,  therefore,  at  least  a  .«mall  per- 
centage of  tax-generated  revenues 
should  be  made  available  to  meet  those 
needs.  It  is  an  effort,  albeit  small,  to  pre- 
vent the  deterlorntion  of  federalism  In 
the  concentration  of  all  the  coverning 
power  in  one  central  government.  It  is 
one  of  these  measures  that,  although 
not  mandated  in  the  Constitution,  is  at 
least  consistent  with  the  inherent  logic 
of  the  system  embraced  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

In  practice,  general  revenue  sharing 
has  made  at  least  a  beginning  toward  the 
equalization  of  States  and  localities  of 
varying  degrees  of  wealth  and  rcsoiuxes 
to  provide  the  necessary  services  required 


by  their  citizens.  In  addition,  and  I  be- 
lieve this  to  be  important,  the  revenue 
sharing  program  has  bolstered  the  abili- 
ties of  the  poorer  governments  without, 
at  the  same  time,  detracting  from  the 
abiUties  of  the  more  affluent  govern- 
ments. The  program,  therefore,  has  pro- 
vided more  aid  where  it  is  most  needed, 
and  less  where  it  Is  least  needed.  Finally, 
I  am  encouraged  that  the  program  en- 
joys with  virtual  unanimity  the  suppoil 
of  tho.se  Involved  acro.ss  the  board  .spec- 
trimi  of  State,  local,  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments. 

The  question  now  is  where  to  go  from 
hei-e.  It  appears  to  be  fairly  certain  that 
sooner  or  later  the  Congress  will  extend 
the  life  of  the  revenue  sharing  program. 
My  concerns  in  this  regard  are  twofold; 
First,  whether  the  form  of  that  exten- 
sion will  be  consistent  witli  the  under- 
lying Pi'inclples  of  revenue  sharing;  and, 
secondly,  whether  the  Congress  will  be 
able  to  act  with  sufficient  quickness  to 
avoid  imposing  undue  uncertainty  in  the 
budgetary  planning  of  our  Stale  and 
local  governments. 

In  the  past  yeaj',  there  Imvc  been  nu- 
merous proposals  to  extend,  change 
dramaticaly,  or  modestly  modify  the 
general  revenue-sharing  piogram.  It  Is 
my  belief  that  revenue  sharing,  as  pres- 
ently constituted,  has  been  a  successful 
program  and,  consistent  with  its  original 
purpoocs.  represents  a  program  of  sub- 
stantial benefit  to  the  citizens  without 
the  usual  overwhelming  amount  of  bu- 
reaucratic redtape  and  interference.  I 
believe  that  w^e  should  make  every  effort 
to  keep  those  laudable  characteristics  Ji 
part  of  the  revenue-sharing  program. 

Early  in  1975,  Senator  Bbock  and  I, 
and  a  number  of  om*  colleagues,  intro- 
duced an  amendment  to  the  State  and 
Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972.  that 
would,  with  minor  modifications,  make 
revenue  sharing  a  permanently  enacted 
program.  In  May  of  1975,  the  admin- 
istration's proposal  to  extend  revenue 
sharing,  again  with  modest  modifica- 
tions, was  introduced.  I  believe  that  there 
are  meritorious  elements  in  both  pro- 
posals; and.  therefore,  I  am  preparing 
an  amendment  that  will  embody  the  best 
elements  of  each. 

Briefly,  my  proposal  will  embody  the 
major  elements  of  the  proposal  of  the 
administration  with  one  notable  excep- 
tion. That  exception  pertains  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  level  of  funding  for 
the  revenue  sharing  trust  fund  is  de- 
termined. I  propose,  as  we  did  in  S.  11, 
to  require  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  tiansfer  to  the  trust  fund  seven- 
teuths  of  1  percent  of  the  total  adjusted 
gross  Income  of  the  United  States  as  de- 
termined by  that  year's  income  tax  re- 
turns. This  proposal  was  fh'st  recom- 
mended by  the  Advisory  Commision  on 
Intergoverimiental  Relations,  and  I  be- 
lieve strongly  that  any  extension  of  reve- 
nue sharing  should  contain  therein  this 
proposal. 

First,  it  acknowledges  once  and  for  all 
that  revenue  .sharing  is  an  indelible  ele- 
ment in  the  Federal  scheme;  and,  until 
the  Congress  commits  itself  to  the 
permanence  of  the  program,  the  State 
and  local  governments  cannot,  with  con- 
fidence. Include  revenue  sharing  as  a 


factor  In  their  long-term  planning  and 
budgetary  processes.  For  the  most  effec- 
tive and  efficient  use  of  these  revenues, 
I  believe  that  the  confidence  is  im- 
portant 

Moreover,  a  revenue-sharing  program 
indexed  to  the  toted  existing  adjusted 
gross  income  of  the  American  taxpayers 
would  more  accurately  reflect  the  rate 
of  growth  in  the  national  economy  and 
more  realistically  represent  the  appro- 
priate level  of  Government  support  for 
this  progi'am.  It  is  Important  to  note 
that,  although  seven-tenths  of  1  percent 
of  the  1074  AGI  approximates  the  actual 
trust  fund  disti'ibution  based  on  that 
year,  it  will  gi-ow  at  a  rate  that  more 
accurately  compensates  for  the  effects  of 
inflation  than  does  the  arbitrary  $150 
million  annual  increase  included  in  the 
administration's  propasaL 

The  second  change  I  would  make,  and 
this  v/as  in  neither  the  administration's 
propo.sa],  nor  in  the  proposals  of  S.  11, 
is  in  the  area  of  distribution,  that  is,  the 
formula  by  which  revenue  sharing  funds 
are  allocated  between  the  State  govern- 
ments and  the  local  municipal  govern- 
ments. The  problem  here  is  to  relate  the 
program's  distribution  formula  to  the 
varying  degrees  of  need  present  in  State 
and  local  goveriunent  tiiroughout  the 
country.  The  present  formula,  although 
arbitrary  to  the  extent  that,  in  many  in- 
stances, it  does  not  accurately  reflect 
local  fiscal  realities  and  is  mechanistic 
in  nature,  has  worked  fairly  well  and  has 
provided  for  a  measure  of  cooperation 
between  State  and  local  governments. 

The  administration  has  proposed  to 
raise  gradually  the  maximum  distribu- 
tion to  local  and  mimicipal  governments 
from  145  percent  of  the  average  alloca- 
tion to  175  percent  after  a  5-year  period. 
Although  I  endorse  this  proposal,  I  would 
go  one  step  fui-ther  and  allow  the  States 
to  gcnerato  hidividually  a  formula  that 
more  accurately  reflects  their  particular 
need  distribution.  Unless  tliC  States  de- 
ter that  there  Is  a  need  to  revise  the 
formula,  the  funds  would  continue  to  be 
distributed  In  accordance  with  the  pres- 
ent formula. 

In  my  mind,  the  advantage  oi  giving 
the  States  this  option  is  that  it  empha- 
sizes tlie  Government's  commitment  to 
the  primary  underlying  principle  of  rev- 
enue sharing,  and  that  is  that  the  State 
and  local  governments  are  In  the  best 
position  to  determine  where  Federal  aid 
may  be  most  effectively  utilized. 

The  remainder  of  the  administration's 
proposal  I  would  leave  intact.  There  are 
two  features  of  that  program  that  I 
think  are  particularly  important.  First, 
although  it  eliminates  the  present  inef- 
fective restrictions  on  the  manner  in 
which  local  governments  may  utilize  rev- 
enue sharing  funds.  It  strengthens  the 
Government's  commitment  to  Insure  that 
no  revenue  sharing  funds  are  used  to 
pei'petuato  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  national  origin,  or  sex. 
Basically,  the  proposal,  and  I  endorse 
xhls  principle,  emphasises  tlie  commit- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  to  vest 
In  the  State  and  local  governments  a 
measure  of  trust  that  funds  so  freely 
given  will  be  well  and  wisely  spent,  and 
not  In  ways  that  run  counter  to  the  pub- 
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Uc  mores  to  which  this  Nation  is  dedi- 
cated. 

If  they  aa-e  spent  in  ways  that  discrim- 
inate against  anyone,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasuiy  is  empowered  not  only  to 
request  the  Attorney  Genei-al  to  initiate 
appropriate  civil  actions  under  title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  but  also  to  im- 
pound revenue  sharing  funds  allocated 
to  those  governments  who  are  in  viola- 
tion of  the  prohibition  against  discrim- 
ination and  to  demand  repayment  of 
those  funds  already  distributed  and 
which  have  been  used  in  a  discriminatory 
manner. 

Second,  the  admhiistration  proposal 
brings  greater  emphasis  to  bear  on  the 
importance  of  public  participation  in 
the  local  budgetai-y  process.  I  think  this 
is  important  because  again  it  emphasizes 
revenue  sharing,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  can  emphasize  this  too  much — that 
Is,  decisions  on  how  best  and  how  most 
usefully  the  taxpayers'  money  can  be 
spent  can  best  be  made  to  the  taxpayer. 
The  more  the  public  can  be  encouraged 
to  participate  in  the  local  budgetary 
process,  the  more  closely  we  appj-oach 
the  fulfillment  of  tliat  basic  tenet. 

Earlier,  I  mentioned  that  I  had  two 
primary  concerns  regarding  revenue 
sharing:  the  first  being  that  the  pro- 
gram be  extended  in  a  manner  most  con- 
sistent with  its  underlying  principles,  the 
second  being  to  Insure  that  tlie  progi-am 
is  extended  expeditiously  so  as  not  to 
disrupt  the  budgetary  processes  of  the 
recipient  government-;.  As  many  of  you 
know,  apprTAimately  50  percent  of  State 
and  local  governments  opei-ato  on  a  fiscal 
year  basis,  the  other  50  percent  on  a  cal- 
endar year  basis.  To  those  governments 
whose  financial  year  begins  on  the  fh-st 
of  July,  the  insouciant  slowness  of  Con- 
gress to  come  to  grips  with  the  revenue 
sharing  problem  must  appear  to  be  the 
height  of  indifference  to  and  disregard 
for  the  problems  of  formulating  a  budg- 
et with  a  question  mark  where  an 
approximate  rcvenue-sharmg  figure 
should  appeal-.  Pi-ior  to  the  Christmas 
recess,  I  was  visited  by  local  govern- 
ment officials  from  the  Cumberland 
Plateau  area  of  Tennessee:  and,  when  I 
asked  them  at  what  point  ^e  delay  in 
extending  revenue  sharing  would  pose  a 
problem  for  them,  they  replied  in  their 
rather  dhrect  way,  that  the  problem  was 
already  critical.  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
is  appropriate  for  us  to  wait  any  longer. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  has  decided  to 
await  House  action  on  revenue  sharing 
before  it  will  begin  to  consider  the  Sen- 
ate proposals.  Thus,  the  earliest  that  we 
could  expect  committee  consideration  of 
this  progi-am  is  mid-to-late  March,  and 
probably  even  later  than  that.  I  very  seri- 
ously question  ttie  wisdom  of  further 
delays.  I  have  considered,  and  for  that 
matter,  I  still  am  considering,  a  motion 
to  discharge  the  revenue  sharing  exten- 
sion from  the  committee.  I  have  also 
considered  expediting  the  process  by  of- 
fering the  revenne-sharing  extension  as 
an  amendment  to  a  bill  that  appears  to 
be  progi-essing  through  the  congressional 
maze  more  exi^editiously.  I  would  not 
want  to  do  either,  but  I  am  beginning  to 
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think  that  some  fairly  drastic  action  is 
necessary  even  if  only  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  Uie  serious- 
ness of  this  problem. 

FOr  the  time  being,  I  will  keep  such 
measures  in  abeyance.  But  I  would  urge 
my  colleagues  to  consider  seriously  the 
predicament  In  which  we  are  placing  a 
large  number  of  our  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. I  would  urge  that  we  would 
redress  this  problem  in  tlie  very  near 
f utme  and  that  we  do  so  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  principles  that  moti- 
vated us  to  enact  this  legislation  in  the 
first  place. 

U.S.  INTERESTS  IN  THE  PAN.-.MA 
CANAL 

Ml-.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Panama  Canal  has  belonged  to 
the  United  States  for  72  years.  It  is  U.S. 
territory. 

Yet  our  State  Etepartment  is  currently 
involved  in  negotiations,  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Panama,  designed  to  end  UJS. 
control  over  tliat  tei-ritory. 

I  think  that  would  be  a  very  serious 
mistake. 

The  Panama  Canal  is  a  valuable  eco- 
nomic and  defense  asset  and  I  am  per- 
suaded that  any  new  treaty  compromis- 
ing our  rights  in  the  Canal  Zone  would 
not  be  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Richmond 
News  Leader  eu-gues  concisely  why  "this 
is  not  the  time  to  give  the  canal  away. 
Not  now.  Not  ever."  And  a  recent  article 
by  Lt.  Gen.  V.  H.  Krulak,  in  Strategic 
Review,  presents  an  excellently  argued, 
and  comprehensive  presentation  of  why 
the  United  States  should  not  sign  away 
its  sovereign  rights  over  the  Panama 
Canal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  these 
articles  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
w-ere  ordei^ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

[Prom  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader, 

Feb.  3, 1976] 

Keep  tub  Canal 

The  negotiation  of  a  new  Panama  Canal 
treaty — one  that  would  give  Panama  even- 
tual control  over  the  waterway — Is  proceed- 
ing with  all  deUberate  speed.  State  Depart- 
ment negotiators  say  that  nothing  much  will 
happen  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Why? 
Because  1976  is  an  election  year,  and  mov- 
ing the  talks  along  quickly  (a)  would  gen- 
erate publicity,  (b)  publicity  would  stir  a 
fuss  In  Congress,  and  (c)  that  sort  of  a  po- 
litical squabble  proponents  of  a  new  treaty 
do  not  need. 

Likewise.  Panamanian  strongman  Omar 
Torrljos  and  bis  adviser.  Fidel  Castro,  seek  no 
fight.  Last  month,  Torrljos  jonmeyed  to  Ha- 
vana. He  came,  he  saw,  and  he  concurred  with 
Castro  that,  in  PaJiama,  time  Is  running  out 
fM'  the  United  States  and  its  sovereignty 
over  the  canal.  Advised  Fidel :  Don't  press  the 
issue.  So,  from  Torrljos.  there  were  no  de- 
nunciations of  the  dread  Yanquis  and  all 
their  works,  no  diatribes  against  the  wicked 
imperialists.  Said  Torrljos:  "Panama  wUl 
have  the  last  word.  We  are — remember  this — 
in  a  process  of  liberation  and  one  of  the 
means  by  which  that  can  be  reached  la 
through  negotiations."  Plainly,  Torrljos 
would  rather  talk  than  fight. 

Castro's  support  for  Torrljos'  poUcy  of  pa- 


tience will  do  much  to  defuse  the  violence- 
potential  of  restive  Panamanian  "students," 
who  seek  immedtate  takeover  of  the  canal. 
These  students  remain  the  only  domestic 
danger  that  Torrljos  faces,  but  they  follow 
orders.  Castro's  support  helps  Torrljos  wait 
out  the  American  elections,  and  win  a  treaty 
to  bis  liking.  (StiU  on  the  agenda  are  (1) 
the  amount  of  territory — If  any — ^to  be  left 
under  VS.  Jurisdiction;  (2)  UJS.  defense 
rights  and  obligation.^  during  the  duration 
of  the  treaty;  (3)  what  that  duration  will  be; 
and  (4)  how  much  the  U.8.  will  give  Panama 
in  rent,  in  addition  to  the  $2.3  mlUlon  it  pays 
now. 

TTie  Torrljos  scenario  has  one  serious 
flaw:  It  is  contlnj^cnt  on  President  Ford  or 
a  like-minded  Democrat  occupying  the  While 
House  until  1980.  Unfortunately,  for  Tor- 
rtjos,  Ronala  Aeagan  already  has  made  the 
canal  a  campaign  Issue  by  charging  that  the 
talks  indicate  an  American  seUout.  For  Tor- 
rijos,  Reagan's  attentions  are  unwelcome: 
Fourteen  Panamanians — businessmen,  law- 
yers, and  radio  broadcast«ro — already  have 
been  expelled  from  their  country.  Their 
crime:  vague  llnl^s  with  Reagan. 

Supporters  of  "Pauamanianiaatlon"  of  the 
canal  argue  that  Uie  American  presence  in 
the  zone  rubs  Latin  sensibilities  raw,  and 
that  the  canal  is  obsolete — an  "aging  utiUty," 
according  to  Ambassador-at-large  Ellsworth 
Bunker,  who  heads  the  American  negotiating 
team.  Yet  thousands  of  ships  use  the  canal 
each  year,  and  70  per  cent  of  the  waterways 
traffic  either  originates  or  terminates  at  U.S. 
ports.  Moreover,  a  tough  stand  in  Panama 
would  draw  the  line  against  other  Third 
World  demands  on  the  West — demands  that, 
too  often,  are  thlnly-ma-Jked  thrusts  of  So- 
viet imperialism. 

The  United  States  spent  billions  to  buUd 
and  maintain  the  canal,  and  to  defend  it.  For 
Torrljos,  waiting  out  an  election  may  be  a 
clever  ploy,  but  for  the  American  people,  the 
realization  must  come  that  this  is  not  the 
time  to  give  the  canal  away.  Not  now.  Not 
ever. 

[From  Sirategic  Review,  Winter  1976) 

Panama:  Strategk;  PrrFAU. 
(By  Lt.  Gen.  V.  H.  Krulak,  DSMC.  ret.) 
(The  author:  General  Krulak  Is  a  Director 
of  the  United  States  Strategic  Institute 
Piom  1961  to  1968  General  Krulak  served  as 
Commanding  General,  Fleet  Marine  Force. 
Padflc.  He  is  now  Director  of  Editorial  New.s 
Policy  of  the  Copley  Newspapers  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Copley  News  Service,  San  Diego, 
California.  General  Krulak's  article,  "Main- 
land China:  The  View  from  Taiwan,"  wns 
published  in  the  Summer  1975  issue  of  Stra- 
tegic Review.) 

IN  mane 

The  case  for  giving  up  the  Panama  Canal 
rests  on  three  pobits:  that  the  Canal  Zone  is 
really  Panamanian  property;  that  the  United 
States  pressured  Panam*  Into  giving  us  the 
Canal  Zone  in  1903;  and  that  the  United 
States  Is  exploiting  the  Panamanlaus,  rob- 
bing them  of  Canal  operating  profits  that 
are  rightfuUy  theirs.  In  fact,  the  1908  treaty 
granted  the  United  States  perpetual  sover- 
eignty over  the  Canal  Zone.  It  is  more  accu- 
rate to  say  that  Panama  pressured  the  Unit- 
ed States  becatise  Panamanians  were  fearful 
that  a  canal  would  be  built  across  Nicaragua 
Instead  of  Panama.  The  United  States  paid 
Panama  for  the  right  to  buUd  the  Canal 
and  for  clear  title  to  the  Canal  Zone,  and 
currently  voluntarily  pays  Panama  C3  mil- 
lion a  year,  although  the  Canal  has  been  a 
losing  venture  during  the  past  few  years. 
Due  largely  to  Canal-related  employment. 
Panamanians  have  a  living  standard 
equalled  by  few  other  Latin  American  states. 
The  Canal  Is  still  strategically  important  to 
the  United  States  and  econondcally  imper- 
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taut  to  the  United  8t&t«t»  and  to  the  world. 
Only  because  of  the  Canal  to  the  United 
i>tates  (ible  to  risk  what  amounts  to  hav- 
ing a  bare  bones,  one-ocean  navy.  There  to 
no  Indication  from  their  ciurent  behavior 
that  the  Panamanian  dictator  and  his  Marx- 
ist military  government  would  not  (caprici- 
ously bring  about  major  changes  In  the 
economy  and  security  of  our  nation  if  they 
n-ere  ever  In  a  position  to  exercise  authority 
over  the  operation  of  the  Canal.  Most  Latin 
Americans  understand  these  factors  as  do 
the  American  people  at  large. 

We  Uve  in  a  time  when  revibloui.=its  serve 
up  historical  fiction  to  meet  every  ideologi- 
cal need.  No  current  Usue  of  Importance  has 
undergone  more  distortion  of  htotorical  fact 
or  present  reality  than  to  represented  by  the 
massive  campaign  afoot  to  pc^ularize  U.S. 
relinqutohment  of  soverlgnty  in  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone. 

This  should  surprise  no  one.  A  principle  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  involved  here.  It 
to  the  latest  pressure-point  for  erosion  of 
UJ3.  prestige  as  well  as  the  ability  to  control 
its  future.  With  the  Soviets  gaining  port  fa- 
cilities of  the  greatest  strategic  importance 
ail  around  the  globe  to  serve  their  growing 
naval  power,  Panama,  apart  from  the  Canal 
as  a  i^trateglc  asset,  must  be  viewed  as  a  key 
location  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Basically,  the  drumfire  of  propaganda  in 
tx>th  the  U.S.  print  and  electronic  media 
rests  Us  case  on  three  pi.>ints: 

Firs',  the  contention  that  the  Cniial  Zone 
to  really  Panamanian  property  and  that  the 
Republic  of  Panama  never  rellnqutohed  its 
sovereign  rights  to  the  area; 

Second,  that  the  United  States  pressured 
Panama  into  giving  us  a  position  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  In  1903,  using  deception, 
force  and  threats  to  accompltoh  somettxlng 
that  contravened  the  desires  of  rno-'it  Pana- 
manians themselves; 

And  finally,  that  the  United  States  to  even 
now  exploiting  the  Panamanian.^,  robbing 
them  of  Canal  operating  profits  that  are 
rightfuUy  theirs. 

All  three  of  these  contentions  are  con- 
trary to  fact.  None  has  any  basis  in  tnitb. 
sovrjtEicirTT 
As  to  the  matter  of  sovereignty,  tliere  to 
no  question  whatever.  The  Canal  Zone  to 
not  in  any  sense  Panamanian  territory.  The 
1903  Hay-Bunau-Varllla  Treaty  with  Pan- 
ama was  unequivocal  in  this  regard,  granting 
the  United  States  "perpetual  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone  to  the  entire  exclualon 
of  the  exercise  by  the  Republic  of  Panama 
of  any  such  sovereign  rights,  power  or  au- 
thority." 

The  treaty  to  in  no  way  less  positive  or  final 
than  the  treaty  of  1803  through  which  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  bought  Loutolana  from  Napo- 
leon, or  the  treaty  of  1867  which  formalized 
the  purchase  of  Alaslca  from  Czartot  Russia. 
The  reality  to  that  the  6S8  square  mile 
Canal  Zone  to  United  States  territory,  a  fact 
that  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  sub- 
sequently confirmed  in  a  formal  opinion — 
{WU»on  V.  Shaw.  204  U.S.  24,  Jauiiary  7, 
1907). 

Among  other  things,  the  lengthy  Court 
opinion  says. 

"The  title  to  what  may  be  called  the 
Isthmian  or  Canal  Zone,  which  at  the  dat.e 
of  the  act  was  in  the  Republic  of  Columbia, 
passed  by  an  act  of  secession  to  the  newly 
formed  Republic  of  Panama.  The  latter  was 
recognizee!  as  a  nation  by  the  President.  A 
treaty  with  It,  ceding  the  Canal  Zone,  was 
duly  ratified,  33  Stat.  2234.  Congress  has 
passed  several  acts  based  upon  the  title  of 
the  United  States,  among  them  one  to  pro- 
vide a  temporary  government.  33  Stat.  429; 
another,  fixing  the  status  of  merchandise 
cotning  into  the  United  States  from  the 
Canal  Zona.  8S  Stat.  848;  another,  prescribing 
th*  tjpe  of  canal.  34  Stat.  611.  Theae  ahow 
a  full  ratiflcatlon  by  Congress  of  what  has 


been  done  by  the  Executive.  Their  concur- 
rent action  to  conclusive  upon  the  courts." 

The  Supreme  Court  opinion  in  thto  area  to 
summarized  in  the  words,  "It  to  hypercritical 
to  contend  that  the  title  of  the  United  States 
is  imperfect,  and  that  tlie  territory  described 
does  not  belong  to  this  Nation.  .  .  ." 

Second,  the  United  States  did  not  pressiure 
the  Pananxanlans.  It  would  be  more  accurate 
to  say  that  they  pressured  us. 

Following  lil)eration  from  Spain  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Panama 
Joined  Venezuela  and  Ecuador  In  uniting 
with  Colombia.  The  union  did  not  work. 
Venezuela  and  Ecuador  spilt  off  first  and 
Panama  subsequently  became  disenchanted 
with  the  behavior  of  Columbia  because  of  its 
exploitation  of  the  people  of  the  Panamanian 
region.  Beyond  thto,  the  Panamanians  were 
fearful  that  a  canal  would  be  built  across 
Nicaragua  Instead  of  Panama,  because  of 
Colombian  Incompetence  and  lethargy.  Con- 
sequenlly,  the  Panamanians  were  more  than 
glad  to  negotiate  a  profl  table  agreement  with 
the  United  States. 

As  an  element  of  their  agreement  with  the 
United  States,  Pausuna  was  paid  fairly  for 
both  the  right  to  buUd  the  Canal  ($3S  mil- 
lion) and  for  clear  title  to  the  Canal  Zone 
($160  million).  The  country  has  flourished 
in  the  ensuing  seventy-two  years  and  now, 
largely  due  to  Canal-related  employment,  the 
one  and  one-half  million  Panamanians  have 
an  annual  per  capita  Income  of  $1,000  and  a 
living  standard  equal  by  few  other  Latin 
American  states. 

Plnally,  tlie  allegation  that  the  U.S.  to  rob- 
bing Panama  of  Canal  revenues  Is  totally 
without  foundation.  We  give  Panama  a  vol- 
untary $2  million  a  year  payment  (up  from 
an  original  $430,000).  And  there  are  no  pro- 
fits. Although  toll  collections  exceed  $114 
mUllon  annually,  the  Canal  has  been  a  losing 
ventiire  for  us  during  the  last  few  years. 

SIUNIFICANCr.   or   THE   CANAL 

Quite  apart  from  the  sophtotry  and  charac- 
terizes the  campaign  of  those  who  want  to 
see  us  out  of  Panama,  Americans  need  to  take 
a  bard  look  at  just  what  it  would  mean  to 
MB  were  the  authority  over  thto  vital  lifeline 
actually  conveyed  to  the  present  government 
of  Panama. 

It  is  a  Communist  government.  The  Com- 
muntot  Party  to  the  only  party  recognized 
in  the  country.  Others  are  outlawed.  The 
principal  government  ofllclato  are  all  Marx- 
tots — ii\cluding  the  chief  of  state,  Omar  Tor- 
rijoe,  a  National  Guard  lieutenant  colonel 
who  seized  power  by  force  from  the  elected 
president.  Dr.  Arnulfo  Arias,  in  1968. 

Freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  have 
been  totally  stifled,  the  Church  harassed, 
the  national  Congress  closed,  and  national 
elections  have  been  suspended  indefinitely. 

Hatred  and  defamation  of  the  United 
States  are  as  much  a  national  policy  as  are 
close  ties  with  the  Communtot  world,  most 
particularly  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba. 

The  attitude  of  the  military  government 
to  one  of  Inflexible  deterntinatlon  to  achieve 
total  authority  over  the  Canal,  or  to  puntoh 
everyone  Involved  If  thto  effort  to  unsuccess- 
ful. In  late  1974  the  acting  ambassador  to 
the  United  States  from  Panama,  speaking  in 
a  television  interview,  was  unequivocal.  He 
said  that  if  the  Panamanian  government  is 
unsuccessful  in  its  treaty  negotiations  with 
the  U.S.  "there  will  be  no  Canal  for  any- 
body, not  for  us,  not  for  the  United  States, 
not  for  the  world." 

Torrljos  mirrored  thto  vtow  last  August, 
when  he  said.  "We're  going  to  make  our- 
selve-i  independent.  What  we  have  to  decide 
to  at  what  price.  The  day  the  people  be^in 
acts  of  sabotage  nobody  can  control  them. 
Because  the  Canal  to  as  Indefensible  as  a  new- 
born child." 

All  of  this  to  a  thinly  disguised  threat  of 
violence  that  neither  the  United  States  nor 
the  rest  of  the  world  can  tolerate,  for  the 


14,000  ships  that  transit  the  Canal  annually 
are  an  Important  element  of  the  world's  life- 
line. 

The  fact  to,  Torrljos  and  hto  followers  can- 
not be  regarded  as  responsible  men,  and  if 
they  were  ever  in  a  position  to  exersise  au- 
thority over  the  operation  of  the  Canal,  they 
could  capriciously  bring  about  major  changes 
in  both  the  economy  and  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  Nor  is  there  any  indication 
from  their  current  behavior  that  they  would 
not  be  willing  to  do  so. 

By  Jacking  up  the  Canal  tolls  to  Ameri- 
can shipping  they  could  add  substantially 
to  transportation  costs,  and  thus  to  the  cost 
of  end  items  in  our  marketplace. 

Alternatively,  by  closing  down  the  Canal 
at  their  own  whim,  they  could  double  the 
cost  of  maritime  fuel  for  a  voyage  from  the 
west  to  the  east  co.ost  of  the  United  States, 
and  more  than  double  the  average  transit 
time  from  coast  to  coast.  When  It  to  realized 
that  fully  8.000  ships  a  year  carry  cargo 
throtv.^h  the  Canal,  destined  for  U.S.  ports, 
the  resultant  increase  In  retail  costs  of  the 
comniodliies  to  evident. 

A  common  argument  to  that  the  Canal 
has  Ifirgely  lost  its  strategic  value  to  the 
United  States  because  our  principal  com- 
batant ships  are  too  large  to  get  through 
the  locks.  Actually,  a  total  of  only  thirteen 
ships  in  the  n.S.  Navy  have  beams  too  great 
to  permit  passage  through  the  waterway.  The 
remainder  of  the  fleet,  some  470  ships — not 
to  speak  of  an  equal  number  in  reserve — can 
use  the  Canal,  and  do  so,  beneficially. 

In  tlte  past  two  and  one-half  years  some 
750  U.S.  Navy  ships  transited  the  waterway 
bound  east  or  west  on  affairs  related  to  our 
national  security.  Had  all  these  ships — for 
any  reason — been  obliged  to  take  the  Cape 
Horn  route,  the  Increased  fuel  requirement 
would  have  been  on  the  order  of  26,000  bar- 
rels, which  to  to  say  about  $20  million  worth 
of  precious  petroleum.  And  were  a  com- 
batant crlsto  also  involved,  the  additional 
thirty  to  thirty-five  days  of  steaming  could 
well  he  of  decisive  tactical   importance. 

In  truth,  the  Panama  Canal  to  an  essen- 
tial link  between  the  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  deployed  In  the  Atlantic  and 
in  the  Pacific.  It  is  only  because  of  the  water- 
way that  we  are  able  to  rtok  having  what 
amounts  to  a  bare  bones,  one-ocean  navy. 

However,  without  al>solute  control  of  the 
Canal  and  the  essential  contiguous  land,  the 
United  States  could  not  accept  the  ha2sard 
of  a  one-ocean  navy.  It  would  be  essential 
at  once  to  initiate  construction  of  fleets 
independently  able  to  meet  a  crlsto  in  either 
the  Atlantic  or  the  Paclflo — a  massive  ex- 
penditure which  we  are  now  spared  only 
because  of  our  control  of  the  Canal. 

These  factors  are  appreciated  throughout 
Latin  America,  where  all  but  the  far  left  gov- 
ernments see  it  as  something  quite  different 
from  the  issue  of  antlcolonlaltom  that  has 
swept  around  the  world.  The  Canal  Zone  does 
not  share  the  history  of  Portuguese,  French 
or  British  mercantile  colonialtom  in  Africa, 
It  to  not  a  Nigeria  or  a  Chad.  The  Panama 
Canal  to  a  sensitive  trust — one  which  the 
United  States  has  never  sought  to  exploit  for 
its  own  exclusive  advantage. 

Most  Latin  Americana  understand  thto.  In 
their  own  interest  they  realize  that  the  criti- 
cal strip,  measuring  only  6  per  cent  of  the 
total  area  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  must 
never  be  permitted  to  fall  Into  Irresponsible 
liands. 

STBATEQIC   RKALITXBS 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Inter-American 
Press  Association  in  Sao  Paulo.  Brazil,  the 
attitude  of  Latin  American  publishers  and 
editors  was  cold  and  clear.  It  was  best  ra- 
pressed  by  a  Chilean  who  said,  "Tou  woald 
be  doing  yoiu-self  and  us  a  major  dlaservlos  U 
you  were  to  back  off  one  oentimetar  firooi 
your  present  position  In  Panama." 

And  a  Veneeuelan.  In  speaking  of  Uie  oca- 
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cessions  the  VS.  has  already  offered,  made 
pointed  reference  to  the  futility  of  appeas- 
ing communism,  quoting  Aleksandr  Solzbe- 
nltsyn  on  the  subject  of  what  he  calls  "short- 
sighted concession;  a  process  of  giving  up  and 
giving  up  and  giving  up,  and  hoping  that 
perhaps  at  some  time  the  wolf  will  have  eaten 
enough." 

Even  more  to  tlie  point,  these  strategic 
and  economic  realities  are  generally  under- 
stood by  the  American  people  at  large  and, 
through  thto  understanding,  there  to  a  very 
substantial  popular  sentiment  against  any 
action  which  would  diminish  our  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone. 

What  to  less  well  known  is  the  fact  that 
since  1968  the  United  States  has  been  in- 
volved in  negotiations  with  Panama  over  our 
position  in  the  Canal  Zone.  Between  1970  and 
1975  the  U.S.  has  proposed  a  number  of  con- 
cessions— relinqubhment  of  the  "In  perpetu- 
ity" clause  of  the  1903  treaty,  increase  In 
dollar  payments  and  cession  of  certain  port 
facilities.  Then,  tn  1974,  the  VS.  agreed  to 
sit  down  with  representatives  of  Panama  and 
work  out  a  comprehensive  agreement  that 
would  initially  give  the  Panamanians  Jttrto- 
diction  over  the  Canal  Zone  and,  ultimately. 
wo\ild  actually  transfer  both  ownership  and 
operating  respon-dbillty  of  the  Canal  to  Pan- 
ama. 

We  are  doing  exactly  that  right  no'.v.  Am- 
bassador Eltowortai  Bunker,  operating  imder 
those  guidelines,  is  at  work  on  a  Caribbean 
teland,  developing  the  details  with  represent- 
atives of  Panama. 

Ultimately,  of  course,  it  will  all  have  to 
come  before  the  U.S.  Congress  for  ratiflca- 
tlon, and  no  American  legislative  body  In 
htotory  has  had  a  more  sobering  task  than 
the  one  the  legislators  will  face  when  they 
contemplate  a  treaty  that  dimintohes  or  re- 
llnqutohes  our  precious  sovereignty  In 
Panama.  If  the  Oongress  concludes  that  the 
U.S.  can  risk  sharing  those  fifty  vital  miles  of 
lifeline  with  a  hostile  Conmiuntot  govern- 
ment; even  worse,  if  it  agrees  to  give  the 
Canal  away,  it  will  have  done  thto  country 
more  harm  than  a  dozen  suoceeding  Con- 
gre.tses  could  repair. 


DETENTE  AND  CONTAINMENT — THE 
DANGERS  OF  SESCANTICS 

Mr.  OARN.  Mr.  President,  hardly  a 
day  goes  by  without  some  positive  or 
negative  comments  In  tbe  dally  press 
on  the  political  consequoices  of  Amer- 
ica's current  policy  of  detente.  Our  col- 
league, the  distinguished  Junior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bbock)  brings 
clarity  to  the  debate  in  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  January  issue  of  the  Journal 
of  Social  and  Political  Affairs  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  excessive  rhetoric 
and  publicity  generated  in  support  of 
detente. 

In  a  brief  review  of  40  years  of  Ameri- 
can-Soviet relations,  the  Senator  shows 
how  the  poUtical  pendulum  swung  bade 
and  forth,  causing  at  each  turn  contra- 
dictory eflforts  of  the  decision  makers  to 
influence  America's  public  opinion.  The 
recognition  of  the  Soviet  Government  in 
1933  was  accompanied  by  exaggei'ated 
praise  of  Soviet  domestic  accomplish- 
ments. Subsequently,  the  revelations  of 
Stalin's  purge  trials  acted  as  a  counter- 
irritant. 

Again,  after  Pearl  Harbor,  it  appeared 
expedient  to  disregard  the  distasteful 
aspects  of  communism  and  to  convince 
the  American  people  of  the  essential 
"goodness"  of  the  Russian  ally.  A  few 
years  later  when  Soviet  expansionism 


caused  a  new  American  posture,  the  con- 
tainment policy  was  ova:adva:ll8ed  as  a 
panacea.  Now  "detente"  Js  upon  us  with 
the  result  that  many  consider  a  "no-rtsk" 
policy  the  only  desirable  course  of  action. 

Senator  Brock  effectively  refutes  this 
idea,  as  he  suggests  that  relations  with 
Russia  should  be  considered  a  continuum 
consisting  of  efficient  and  friendly  nego- 
tiations interrupted  when  necessary  by 
cxmfrontations. 

Because  of  the  significance  of  his  c<»n- 
moits,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  his 
article,  "Detente  and  Containment — The 
Dangers  of  Semantics"  be  printed  in  the 
Recobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

DfrrsNTE  AND  Containment — ^The  Danctbs  of 
Semantics 

(By  William  E.  Brock  HI,  U^S.  Senator) 

The  public  delta te  about  the  positive  and 
negative  elements  of  detente  to  currently 
gaining  force.  Whereas  under  the  influence 
of  an  inflated  rhetoric,  detente  was  initially 
welcomed  by  a  vast  body  of  American  pub- 
lic opinion  as  a  progressive  development, 
since  it  seemed  to  end  an  era  of  cold  war 
confrontations.  It  now  appears  that  second 
thotights  are  gaining  the  upper  hand.  Ques- 
tions are  l)eing  raised  as  to  whether  the  ini- 
plementatlon  of  the  new  concept  is  not  actu- 
ally playing  into  Soviet  hands.  Some  wonder 
whether  American  negotiators  are  not  always 
given  the  short  end  of  the  bargain,  while  oth- 
ers warn  tliat  the  Russians,  under  the  um- 
brella of  detente,  might  be  able  to  achieve 
the  goals  which  cold  war  poUcies  have  pre- 
vented them  from  attaining. 

In  America,  detent  is  often  &een  as  an 
end  in  itself.  By  contrast,  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  in  the  USSR  it  is  considered  an  ef- 
fective tactical  strategy  for  achieving  long- 
term  strategic  objectives  such  as  the  breakup 
of  the  Western  alliances,  the  termination  of 
United  States  military  presence  in  Eurc^ie 
and  worldwide  Soviet  political,  military  and 
economic  hegemony.  According  to  thto  view, 
the  policy  of  detente  acttially  has  fadU- 
tated  the  Soviet  military  build-up.  Russia's 
naval  expansion,  SALT  I  and  more  recently 
th0  Helsinki  agreements  are  usually  cited  as 
examples  to  demonstrate  the  pltfallf  of  the 
new  concept. 

Scholarly  critics,  moreover,  have  been  re- 
ferring to  detente  as  a  policy  of  "strategic 
drift "  promoted  by  America's  "national  un- 
certainty, indectoiveness  and  self-doubt." 
They  have  l>een  stressing  fundamental  con- 
tradictions between  the  ciurent  conduct  of 
American  foreign  policy  and  the  Secretary  of 
State's  earlier  doctrlne,s  enunciated  while  he 
was  teaching  at  Harvard  University.  As  a 
Professor,  Dr.  Kissinger  once  described  an 
Anmican  "uo-risk"  policy  vto-a-vls  the 
EU«mlin  as  self-defeating.  It  has  been 
charged  that  under  the  label  of  detente  he  is 
now  actually  pursuing  such  a  no-risk  policy. 

In  the  early  days  of  containment  the  State 
Department  stressed  the  revolutionary  char- 
acter of  Soviet  communtom,  asserting  that 
Russian  rulers  sought  security  only  in  a  pa- 
tient but  deadly  sti-uggle  for  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  rival  po\\'er,  yet  never  through 
compact  or  compromises.  Today.  Americans 
find  the  inhabitants  of  the  Kremlin  por- 
trayed as  conciliatory  and  reasonable  mem- 
l>ers  of  the  family  of  nations.  It  is  hardly 
surprising  tlien  that  the  validity  of  Vaa  al- 
leged ti-ansformation  to  being  questioned,  tn 
thto  connection.  Secretary  Kissinger's  often 
quoted  rejoinder,  "What  to  your  alterna- 
tive to  detent?"  lias  not  been  very  helpfol. 
If  anything,  it  tended  to  obfuscate  the  fun- 
damentil  Issues.  The  public  debate  has  so 
far   remained    inconclusive;    accordingly,   a 


brief  review  of  four  decades  of  American- 
Soviet  relations  might  provide  some  belpfal 
guldeposts. 

The  United  States  was  one  of  the  last  In- 
dustrial powers  of  the  West  to  recognixe  the 
Communtot  government  of  Russia.  rranMin 
D.  Roosevelt,  who  regarded  the  absence  of 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries as  counter-productive,  hastened  to  cor- 
rect thto  state  of  affairs  after  taking  office. 
He  was  encouraged  by  William  C.  Bullitt  who, 
as  Woodrow  WUson's  emissary,  had  vtoltcd 
Russia  in  1919  in  an  attempt  to  reach  a 
modus  Vivendi  with  Lenin's  government.  Al- 
though unsuccessful  in  thto  regard.  Bullitt 
was  greatly  Impressed  by  the  dynamic  per- 
sonalities of  Russia's  revolutionary  leaders 
and  from  then  on  constantly  pressured  for 
recognition  of  the  new  regime.  The  resulting 
Roosevelt-Lltvinov  agreement  of  1933  en- 
tailed a  Soviet  acknowledgement  of  the 
Czartot  debts,  provtoions  against  communtot 
propaganda  and  pledges  to  assure  the  free- 
dom of  religious  worship  for  Americans  liv- 
ing in  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  became  William  Bullitt's  task  as 
America's  first  ambassador  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  follow  the  implementation  of  the 
agreement.  To  hto  dismay,  he  soon  learned, 
however,  that  only  the  last  mentioned  pro- 
vtoion  was  duly  observed.  Contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  agreement,  the  Comintern  never 
ceased  to  work  toward  one  of  its  ultimate 
goato,  the  overthrow  of  the  United  States 
Government.  And  when  Bullitt  protested, 
Litvinov  brazenly  declared  that  the  Comin- 
term  was  a  private  organization  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  Soviet  Government.  In  a 
simUar  fashion  tJie  cai-elessly  drafted  debc 
agreement  was  flouted. 

Russian  non-fulfillment  of  the  principal 
provisions  of  the  Roosevelt-Lltvinov  agree- 
ment could  have  taught  the  United  States  a 
few  important  lessons.  Unfortunately, 
though,  Soviet  talents  for  utilising  the  fine 
print  and  for  interpreting  ambiguities  in  the 
text  of  their  own  satisfaction  were  soon  for- 
gotten. It  took  niunerous  additional  demon- 
strations of  Soviet  craftiness  before  American 
representatives  fully  graiped  the  nature  of 
and  problems  lu  negotiating  with  the  Krem- 
lin. 

William  BulUtt  soon  left  Moscow,  a 
thoroughly  dtoillusioned  man,  and  many 
Americans  who  had  reguded  the  Roosevelt- 
Lltvinov  agreement  as  a  prcsreasive  develop- 
ment shared  hto  feelings.  Reports  of  Stalin's 
purge  triato  which  reached  the  West  shortly 
thereafter  added  to  America's  appreheusious 
about  the  Soviet  system.  When  a  few  yeaxs 
later  Hitler's  legions  invaded  Russia,  Senator 
Harry  Truman's  public  comments  probably 
reflected  the  views  of  many  Americans.  Tru- 
man not  only  expressed  sattofactlon  at  the 
spectacle  of  the  two  dietatOEs  liacking  away 
at  each  other,  but  he  also  suggested  that  aid 
should  be  given  to  the  exhausted  side  in  order 
to  attain  complete  annihilation  of  both  sys- 
stems.  Hto  cc  aieuts  were  of  questionable  ap- 
propriateness for  a  UjS.  Senator,  but  they 
were  in  line  with  America's  atUtude  toward 
the  two  belligerents  at  the  time.  Stalin's 
purge,  Hitler's  racial  persecutions,  the  in- 
volvement of  both  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War 
and  Anally  the  Molotov-RIbbentrop  Pact  had 
been  efl'ective  in  eliminating  most  of  the 
sympathies  held  for  either  of  the  two  sys- 
tems among  the  American  people.  As  one 
would  expect,  Soviet  propagandtots  promptlv 
seized  on  the  occasion  and  recited  T^Timan 
remarks  whenever  the  wickedness  of  the 
United  States  had  to  be  shown. 

Pearl  Harbor  ended  thto  situation  over- 
night. WiUy-nUly,  the  United  SUtes  found 
itself  suddenly  in  the  same  camp  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Moreover,  tlie  ^lirit  of  self- 
preservation  obliged  the  United  States  to 
make  the  best  of  the  resulting  configuration 
of  forces.  To  any  obJecUve  obaerver  in  1842 
it  was  dear  that  the  Axis  powers  could  only 
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b»  defeated  by  the  comblued  and  unlnter- 
nipted  efforu  o/  the  newly  ronned  Eaet-West 
Alliance.  A  defection  of  Soviet  RuasU.  I.e.  a 
separate  SoTlet-Oerman  peace  settlement. 
would  bave  required  an  extraordinary  war 
effort  on  our  part  and  probably  been  tanta- 
mount to  an  Indefinite  vtalemate.  There  U 
evidence  that  Franklin  Roosevelt  recognised 
tble  danger. 

Today  we  find  many  historians  who  are 
critical  of  FDR'g  accommodating  potldes  to- 
ward  the  Kremlin.  In  particular,  the  Presi- 
dent's lend-lease  policies  and  his  "generos- 
ity" toward  the  Soviet  Union  have  frequently 
come  under  Are.  As  I  see  It.  most  of  this 
criticism  is  l>aaed  on  the  wisdom  of  hind- 
sight. Bismarck's  Reinsurance  Treatle.^i  with 
Imperial  Russia,  the  Rapallo  Treaty,  the  sub- 
sequent training  of  the  German  Relchswehr 
on  Russian  soil  and  the  Molotov-Rlbbentrop 
Pact  demonstrated  that  the  two  nations  often 
were  able  to  overcome  elements  of  division 
and  to  join  forces  when  this  seemed  expedi- 
ent from  the  standpoint  of  their  respective 
national  Interest.^.  Besides,  moral  Inhibitions 
were  not  part  of  the  dictators'  vocabulary. 

Roosevelt's  "naive"  comments  on  future 
American-Soviet  cooperation  have  found 
many  critics,  but  I  often  have  wondered 
whether  such  remarks  were  not,  at  least  in 
part,  offered  for  public  consumption.  Our 
aelf-lnterest  at  that  time  made  It  necessary 
to  convince  the  American  people  of  the  essen- 
tial "goodness"  of  the  Russian  ally;  by  the 
aame  token.  It  was  not  possible  for  America's 
1— ders  to  express  piibllcly  any  Inner  fean 
about  the  reliability  of  the  Kremlin.  Accord- 
ingly, there  had  to  be  an  unrestricted  and 
even  lavish  flow  of  lend-lease  supplies  and 
an  uncompromising  demand  for  uncondi- 
tional surrender.  If  Russia  still  defected,  at 
least  the  man  in  the  White  House  would  have 
Uone  bis  best  to  prevent  such  a  disastrous 
coivse  of  events.  Considering  the  role  of  pub- 
lic opinion  in  the  conduct  of  American  For- 
eign affairs,  it  therefore  seems  only  natural 
that  an  all-out  effort  was  made  to  secure  a 
nationwide  acceptance  of  wartime  coopera- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union.  Accordingly, 
uxemorles  of  Russia's  collectivization,  of 
Stalin's  purge-Trials  and  unfulfilled  agree- 
ments were  "forgotten"  and  the  democratic 
Clements  of  the  Soviet  system — whatever 
could  be  found — were  moved  to  the  fore- 
ground. The  resulting  "war  romanticism,"  as 
John  Foster  Dulles  later  put  it,  over-ideal- 
ized the  Soviet  Government's  actions  as  well 
as  its  objectives. 

The  benevolent  image  of  Russia's  rulers 
promptly  began  to  wane  when  victory  over 
Hitler  came  In  sight.  In  case  any  Western 
leaders  had  been  carried  away  by  their  own 
wartime  propaganda.  Yalta  should  have  giv- 
en them  a  fore-taste  of  Soviet  postwar  pos- 
twre.  Undoubtedly,  the  configiu-ation  of  mili- 
tary power  played  a  decisive  role  In  Febru- 
ary 1945.  In  the  West,  political  and  military 
leaders  had  barely  recovered  from  the  shock 
of  a  threatening  German  breakthrough  to 
Liege  and  Antwerp  which  would  have  q;>llt 
apart  the  American-British  forces.  In  the 
East,  most  of  Poland  was  in  Russian  hands 
and  the  Soviet  armies  were  advancing  rapid- 
ly. Accordingly.  Soviet  leaders  yielded  little, 
especially  on  the  key  question  of  Poland's 
political  future.  Moreover,  the  wording  of  the 
Yalta  agreement  was  general  enough  to  per- 
mit contradictory  Interpretations. 

Subsequently,  when  public  opluiuu  de- 
manded that  "our  boys  be  brought  home," 
and,  as  a  result,  the  American  army  In  Eu- 
rope literally  disintegrated,  the  Kremlin  was 
not  slow  in  recognizing  the  green  light :  most 
of  the  agreements  on  Eastern  Europe  were 
promptly  flouted.  An  Stalin,  In  an  unguarded 
moment,  explained  to  Harry  Hopkins:  "The 
Soviet  Union  always  lived  up  to  Its  commit- 
ments— except  in  very  rare  extreme  emer- 
gencies." History  is,  of  course,  full  of  exam- 
ples of  big  or  small  powers  violating  interna* 


tlonal  law,  but  I  do  not  recall  any  instance 
when  this  was  done  more  brazenly. 

It  took  some  tim*  to  convince  the  Ameri- 
can people  of  the  fact  that  wartime  coopera- 
tion had  come  to  an  end  and  that  a  new 
phase  of  American-Soviet  relations  was  in 
the  offlng.  Soviet  demonstrations  of  Intracta- 
bility hastened  the  process  and  by  the  end 
of  1947  the  American  public  by  and  large 
had  accepted  the  new  policy  of  containment. 
In  essence,  the  concept  ought  to  be  seen  as 
an  understandable  reaction  to  the  widespread 
public  desire  for  a  return  to  "normalcy,"  to  a 
general  uitawareuess  of  Soviet  Russia's  diplo- 
matic and  political  methods,  and  to  the 
United  States'  lack  of  political  preparedness. 
The  containment  concept  accordingly  en- 
tailed a  strong  emphasis  on  the  need  for 
power  and  the  demonstrated  willlngne.ss  to 
use  it  when  dealing  with  the  Kremlin.  Rus- 
sian retrograde  reactions  to  the  United 
States'  firm  posture  on  Iran  and  Turkey 
showed  the  merits  of  ibe  new  approach. 

A  less  dce>lrable  facet  of  containment  on 
the  other  hand  was  the  emerging  reluct^tnce 
in  Washington  to  search  for  settlements  to 
explore  the  possibilities  of  a  detente  and  to 
pursue  actively  Soviet  feelers  for  compro- 
mises. A.S  it  seems  in  retrospect,  we  may  have 
missed  some  opportunities  to  maintain  the 
wartime  alliance  beyond  1947.  Whereas 
American  public  opinion  by  and  large  ac- 
cepted the  dark  Image  of  the  men  In  the 
Kremlin,  a  negative  aspect  of  containment, 
namely,  the  reluctance  to  negotiate  with 
Communist  rulers,  was  promptly  challenged 
by  Walter  Llppman — "For  a  diplomat  to 
think  that  rival  and  unfriendly  powers  can- 
not be  brought  to  a  settlement  is  to  forget 
what  diplomacy  is  all  about.  There  would  be 
little  for  diplomats  to  do  If  the  world  con- 
sisted of  partners  enjoying  political  intimacy 
and  responding  to  common  appeals." 

In  sum  then,  the  protagonists  of  wartime 
cooperation  with  Russia  as  well  as  the  apos- 
tles of  containment  went  overboard  In  their 
respective  efforts  to  convince  a  hesitant 
populace.  During  the  years  1942-1943.  con- 
siderable efforts  and  "war  romanticism"  were 
seen  an  necessary  to  create  the  essential  cli- 
mate for  wartime  cooperation.  Naturally. 
Soviet  performance  on  the  battlefield  aided 
the  progress.  In  a  similar  vein,  n.4  of  1945  all 
the  negative  aspects  of  Soviet  Communism 
have  to  be  stressed  to  prepare  public  opinion 
for  the  unavoidable  confrontations.  Again, 
Soviet  expansionist  policies  and  violations 
of  the  Yalta  and  Potsdam  agreements  ex- 
pedited American  public  reaction,  fostering 
an  appropriate  climate  for  the  beginning  of 
the  Cold  War. 

Today,  there  is  a  tendency  to  Identify  con- 
tainment as  a  policy  of  risky  confrontations. 
This  definition  does  not  follow  Webster,  nor 
does  It  correspond  to  reality.  As  to  the  for- 
mer, containment  is  "tlie  policy  of  attempt- 
ing to  prevent  the  Influence  of  an  opposing 
nation  or  political  system  from  spreading." 
As  to  the  historical  past,  there  were  actually 
more  incidents  under  containment  where 
confrontations  were  evaded  than  faced.  When 
General  Clay  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Berlin 
Blockade  recommended  the  dispatch  of  an 
armored  convoy,  he  was  promptly  over-ruled 
and  the  airlift  organized  Instead.  Had  there 
still  been  a  sufficient  number  of  American 
combat-ready  divisions  in  Europe,  I  believe 
neither  a  convoy  nor  an  airlift  would  have 
been  necessary  to  secure  our  access  to  Ber- 
lin— not  because  they  would  have  been  used, 
but  because  of  Soviet  perceptions  of  VS. 
strength.  As  it  turned  out  the  airlift  provided 
a  temporary  solution  to  a  long-term  problem 
but  It  also  signaled  to  the  Kremlin  our 
reluctance  to  engage  in  risky  confronta- 
tions— a  message  8ub8e<{uently  confirmed  In 
the  course  of  the  uprisings  In  East  Berlin, 
Poland  and  Hungary — and  on  the  occasion 
of  the  erection  of  the  Berlin  Wall.  Sovtot 
analynts  accordingly  were  surprised  at  our 


energetic  reaction  to  the  Invasion  of  South 
Korea,  especially  since  Secretary  Acheson 
a  few  months  early  had  failed  to  list  Korea 
as  within  the  defense  perimeter  of  the  United 
States.  Their  strange,  yet  not  quite  illogical, 
conclusion  was  that  Acheson's  speech  had 
been  a  "ruse"  and  that  the  USSR  had  been 
"tricked"  Into  the  Korean  venture. 

From  today's  vantage  point,  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis  will  be  seen  as  the  watershed  of 
the  Cold  War.  While  Soviet  leaders  had  some 
reasons  to  be  surprised  at  America's  strong 
reaction  to  the  Invasion  of  South  Korea,  It 
took  the  mentality  of  a  political  gambler  to 
assume  that  the  Russiaus  might  get  away 
with  extending  their  aggressive  policies  to 
the  borders  of  this  countr}'.  The  resulting 
confrontation  had  not  only  the  short-run 
result  of  demonstrating  to  the  world  tlie 
limits  of  American  patience,  but  the  tense 
daj-s  which  the  two  adversaries  spent  at  the 
nuclear  brink  drove  home  the  fact  that  all 
powlble  efforts  should  be  made  to  avoid  fu- 
ture dangerous  encounters. 

A  numbzr  of  unrelated  but  equally  signlfl- 
caut  developments  followed.  The  previously 
rumored  rift  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China  C4ime  into  the  open  and  made  It  clear 
that  the  theory  of  monolithic  communism 
was  r>nly  a  myth.  In  the  United  States  a 
President  with  a  strong  anll-communlst  rec- 
ord and  a  commitment  to  extricate  the 
United  States  from  Vietnam  took  office.  And 
in  Russia  the  Brezhnev-Kosyglu  team,  which 
for  more  than  five  years  had  been  trying  to 
achieve  a  more  balanced  and  improved  pat- 
tern of  economic  growth,  was  encountering 
a  serious  impasse.  Its  Initial  efforts  to  rebuild 
the  Soviet  economy  in  accordance  with  the 
much  publicized  program  of  the  Soviet  econ- 
omist Lleberman  apparently  had  failed  be- 
cau.se  of  the  emasculating  influence  of  the 
Soviet  bureaucracy. 

When  surveying  the  domestic  economic 
scene  the  polltburo  had  to  recognise  that  al- 
though Russia's  gross  national  product  was 
second  only  to  that  of  tlie  United  States  and 
its  military  program  in  successful  competi- 
tion with  ours,  a  substantial  part  of  the  So- 
viet economy  was  still  underdeveloped.  The 
unbalanced  growth  of  the  economy  had  re- 
sulted In  near  parity  with  American  pro- 
duction In  some  sectors  of  heavy  Industry, 
but  the  technical  backwardness  in  consumer 
goods  industries,  as  well  as  In  agriculture, 
was  very  much  In  evidence.  Moreover,  and 
most  Important,  large  reserves  of  minerals, 
fuels  and  timber  remained  unexplolted. 

Soviet  ruling  circles  therefore  faced  the 
diflSculty  of  choosing  between  continued  rel- 
ative regression,  or  accepting  new  methods 
of  economic  development,  or  seeking  help 
from  abroad.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons 
why  the  second  choice  was  a  difficult  one  for 
the  Soviet  leadership  to  make.  Almost  since 
the  creation  of  the  Soviet  State,  the  Krem- 
lin had  used  Its  labor  and  capital  resources 
quite  extravagcantly  In  order  to  obtain  the 
fastest  possible  growth  rate.  This  approach, 
while  highly  succes-sful  at  the  beginning,  was, 
of  course,  facilitated  by  the  huge  reserves  of 
manpower  which  existed  In  Russia's  rural 
areas.  By  the  middle  of  the  slxtiss,  however, 
this  source  of  labor  supply  had  been  ex- 
hausted with  the  result  that  the  growth  rate 
of  the  Soviet  Union  began  to  fall  off.  Tho 
combination  of  these  circumstances  left  the 
Kremlin  with  the  choice  of  reorganizing  the 
Soviet  economy  from  the  bottom  up  by  doing 
away  with  firmly  entrenched  institutional 
arrangements  such  as  strict  party  control, 
central  planning,  arbitrary  pricing,  etc. 
through  the  Introduction  of  a  competitive 
market  or  accepting  the  third  option,  name- 
ly large-scale  assistance  In  the  form  of  capital 
and  technology  from  the  West.  The  USSR's 
current  emphasis  on  detente  Indicates  what 
tho  decision  of  the  Politburo  was. 

In  other  words,  there  were  a  number  of 
evolutionary  developments  in  the  USSR  M 
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well  as  in  the  USA  which  prepared  the 
ground  for  the  estabUshmmt  of  a  new 
American-Soviet  relationship.  Against  the 
background  of  the  preceding  phases  of  his- 
tory, the  term  "detente"  was  Indeed  appro- 
priate for  the  new  state  of  affairs  because — 
literally  translated — It  simply  meant  a  les- 
sening of  tension  without  any  connotation 
us  to  the  depth  or  permanency  of  the  process. 
As  is  well  known,  the  Soviet  leaders  do  not 
have  the  public  relations  problems  of  Ameri- 
can administrations.  They  can  switch  at  a 
moment's  notiee  from  confrontation  to 
detente  and  back  whenever  this  seems  ex- 
pedient, and  have  only  to  remind  the  Rus- 
sian pe<9le  to  ksep  up  their  guard.  Accord- 
ingly the  Influential  Soviet  Journal  "Prob- 
lems of  Peace  and  Socialism"  defined  peace- 
ful coexistence  as  "a  specific  Intematltmal 
form  of  class  confrontation  linked  to  the 
people's  struggle  not  only  for  peace  but  also 
for  revolutionary  transformation  of  society 
to  a  strengrthening  of  the  Socialist  commu- 
nity and  to  mass  action  against  Imperialism." 
F.  D.  Kulakov,  a  member  of  the  Politburo 
declared  In  1972  that  "peaceful  coexlstenoe 
Is  the  best  base  for  practical  solidarity  with 
the  revolutionaries  of  the  whole  world."  And 
IZVE8TLA  stressed  in  1973  that  detente  "does 
not  put  an  end  to  class  struggle  on  the  in- 
ternational arena,  as  It  does  not  abolish  the 
political  and  Ideological  struggle,  nor  the 
economic  competition  between  the  two  sys- 
tems." 

In  America,  by  contrast,  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  necessary  positive  climate  for  politi- 
cal and  economic  negotlatloiis  with  the  So- 
viet Union,  President  Nixon  felt  obliged  to 
state  in  June  1974  "we  have  moved  In  the  last 
two  years  from  confrontation  to  coexistence 
to  cooperation."  It  Is  not  surprising,  then, 
that  we  find  the  terms  peaocfol  coexistence, 
detente,  approacfament  and  friendship  used 
quite  Indiscriminately.  Detente,  however.  Is 
not  peace;  as  a  French  writer  recently  pointed 
out,  "otherwise  it  would  be  called  peace." 
Similar  to  the  days  of  "war  romanticism" 
the  undesirable  features  of  the  Soviet  system 
are  cvurently  pushed  into  the  background 
and  the  i^pearance  of  a  Solzhenltsyn  In  the 
United  States  is  needed  to  remind  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  the  fundamental  features  of 
Soviet  communism  have  not  changed. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  tiie  Amer- 
Ican-Slno  rapprochement  fvtrtber  generated 
Soviet  interest  In  better  relations  with  this 
country.  Accordingly,  President  Nixon's  visit 
to  Peking  four  years  ago  actually  heralded 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era.  It  is  yet  too  early 
for  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  new  policy, 
especially  since  one  cannot  quantitatively 
document  the  confrontations  that  were 
avoided  nor  the  crises  which  failed  to  oc- 
cur. A  few  concrete  benchmarks  oS  dMente 
nevertheless  stand  out:  SALT  I.  the  Wheat 
Deal,  and  the  Helsinki  declarations.  Re- 
garding the  complex  details  of  SALT  I.  the 
opinion  of  experts  Is  about  evenly  divided 
as  to  whose  benefits  are  greater.  There  seems 
to  be  a  consensus,  however,  that  both  coun- 
tries benefltted  by  agreeing  to  forego  terrl- 
torlEd  defense  against  offensive  missiles. 
Naturally  the  treaty  did  not  remove  all  the 
dangers  In  the  American-Soviet  military  re- 
lationship, but  it  demonstrated  to  both  sides 
that  their  people  remain  highly  vulnerable 
to  missile  attack.  As  I  read  It.  this  In  itself 
should  provide  a  great  Impetus  to  continued 
peaceful    negotiations. 

The  unfortunate  wheat  deal,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  caused  an  understandable  public 
uproar  in  this  country  accompanied  by 
statements  that  the  Soviets  are  a  tricky  lot 
and  that  we  again  have  been  had.  I  must 
subscribe  to  the  second  part  of  the  comment 
but  prefer  to  reserve  .'udgment  on  the  first. 
The  General  Accounting  Office,  following  a 
Congressional  request,  conducted  a  thorough 
Investigation  of  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  wheat  deal.  It  revealed  bureaucratic 


neglect  and  Inefficiency  as  well  as  question- 
able bustnees  ethics  on  our  side,  but  offered 
scant  criticism  as  far  as  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment was  concerned. 

An  examination  of  tiie  record  shows  that 
In  this  transaction  the  Soviets  held  all  the 
trimip  cards.  They  knew  that  their  grain  har- 
vest would  be  very  pocur,  they  were  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  market  conditions 
and  commercial  methods  in  this  country, 
they  knew  when  and  how  much  American 
wheat  they  would  have  to  buy  and,  most 
Importantly,  they  had  the  benefit  of  a  xml- 
fled  command  structure.  While  official  ne- 
gotiations between  the  two  governments  in 
Moscow  and  in  Washington  were  still  under- 
way, Soviet  buyers  proceeded  to  sew  up 
the  market  and  when  our  Department  of 
Agriculture  began  to  realize  what  was  going 
on,  it  was  too  late.  Bureaucratic  inefficiency 
moreover  permitted  the  payment  of  export 
subsidies  at  a  time  when  they  were  not  any 
longer  required.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  is  difficult  for  me  to  find  fault  with  the 
Russians.  I  rather  think  it  is  about  time  that 
we  wake  up  and  learn  to  take  care  of  our- 
selves. 

It  clearly  would  be  foolish  on  our  part 
to  allow  trade  with  Russia  to  follow  the 
vagaries  of  the  market  place  while  on  the 
Soviet  side  it  is  firmly  controlled  by  the 
government.  In  other  words,  we  cannot  deal 
with  a  country  which  has  a  government 
monopoly  of  foreign  trade  In  the  same  way 
we  are  dealing  with  one  which  has  not.  I 
might  also  add  that  It  is  not  clear  to  me 
why  large  and  long  term  government  credits 
are  necessary  to  facilitate  exports  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Are  such  credits  really  juatl- 
fled.  If  one  considers  the  financial  expendi- 
tures Incurred  by  Russia's  extensive  arms 
shipments  to  the  Third  World? 

Finally,  as  to  the  Helsinki  resolutions,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  tried  for  almost  25  years 
to  get  this  conference  underway,  and  I  feel 
certain  that  by  now  the  men  In  the  Kremlin 
must  wonder  whether  the  final  result  Justi- 
fies their  long  struggle.  Similar  to  the  United 
Nations'  Human  Rights  resolution,  the  Hel- 
sinki agreement  Is  a  moral  commitment  at 
best,  without  any  legally  binding  force.  The 
United  States  has  pledged  not  to  attempt  to 
change  the  Eun^>ean  boundaries  by  force,  a 
statement  which  actually  only  acknowledges 
the  essence  of  our  European  policies  during 
the  last  forty  years.  The  Soviet  Union,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  committed  itself  to  per- 
mitting a  free  flow  of  Information  into  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  more  liberal  emigration 
policies  and  to  non-interference  In  the  do- 
mestic affairs  of  other  countries. 

The  Helsinki  agreements  are  only  a  few 
months  old  but,  typically,  there  have  been 
already  a  number  of  Incidents  catislng  pub- 
lic complaints  about  Russian  non-compli- 
ance. I  would  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  addi- 
tional embarrassing  incidents  for  the  USSR 
would  follow. 

Finally,  it  is  often  overlooked  that  the 
Soviets  had  originally  Insisted  that  the  con- 
ference ought  to  be  an  exclusively  Euro- 
pean affair  and  that  the  United  States  as  a 
Non-Europeaui  power  should  not  participate. 
The  fact  that  the  United  States  Is  a  signa- 
tory and  that  the  Soviets  thereby  accepted  a 
permanent  U.S.  presence  at  the  Soviet  bor- 
ders in  Europe  reveals  the  fallacy  of  the 
view  that  Helsinki  was  a  totally  Russian 
triumph.  Perhaps  it  is  more  realistic  to  won- 
der If  there  are  any  "winners,"  or  whether 
in  fact  there  were  losers  on  both  sides — most 
of  all  the  people  of  Eastern  Europe. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  few  fundamental 
conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  this  review  of 
American-Soviet  relations:  First.  Soviet  ex- 
pansionary alms  have  not  changed,  and  the 
downfall  of  economic  freedom  is  still  tJie 
Kremlin's  ultimate  goal.  Second,  the  Soviet 
government  re^>ects  only  an  opponent  with 


adequate  pcvrsr  and  the  unquestioned  na- 
tional will  to  use  it.  Third,  when  negotiating 
with  the  Russians  it  is  never  possible  to  bank 
on  good  will.  Our  traditional  ^>proach  to 
negotiations  accordingly  must  be  modified, 
because  as  seen  from  Moscow,  there  are  no 
good  or  bad  guys  on  the  other  side,  but  only 
strong  or  weak  oppcments.  Fourth,  every  deal 
with  Russia  has  to  stand  on  its  own  and  no 
concession  should  be  made  for  good  will's 
sake. 

In  sum,  then,  there  are  fotur  basic  require- 
ments for  dealing  successfully  with  the  So- 
viet Union:  precision,  power,  patience  and 
perseverance. 

Nothing  will  be  found  In  these  conclusions 
that  was  not  applicable  throughout  the  last 
forty  years;  they  remain  equsJly  valid  today. 
Whereas  the  essential  features  of  long  term 
Russian  political  designs  remain  unchanged. 
It  would  be  nevertheless  a  mistake  to  over- 
look those  factors  which  expedited  the  ar- 
rival of  a  new  era  and  which  impose  con- 
straints on  the  unfettered  variability  of  So- 
viet actions.  They  include  tiie  recognized 
consequences  of  atomic  warfare,  the  emerg- 
ence of  China  as  an  antl-Sovlet  power,  and 
the  growing  awareness  in  the  Kremlin  that 
not  all  communist  successes  are  necessarily 
beneficliU  to  Mother  Russia.  It  seems  that 
the  Soviets  have  begun  to  realize  that  the 
spread  of  communism  does  not  always  serve 
their  national  Interests,  and  that  the  conver- 
sion of  some  larger  countries  to  communism 
may  be  a  mixed  blessing. 

WhUe  these  three  elements  without  doubt 
precipitated  Soviet  willlngnees  for  a  better 
relationship  with  the  United  States.  I  be- 
lieve that  our  current  public  efforts  to  draw 
a  sharp  Une  between  containment  and  de- 
tente are  misguided.  As  a  ranking  State  De- 
partnxent  official  recently  remarked.  "Detente 
ought  to  be  seen  as  a  dynamic  process  of 
enormous  complexity  rather  than  as  a  simple 
state  of  relaxation.  It  has  to  be  hardheaded 
and  multifaceted  effort  to  temper  antagonism 
with  restraint,  confrontation  with  negotia- 
tion, and  the  impulses  of  power  with  the  in- 
centives of  responsibility.  At  the  same  time 
we  must  always  remember  that  interests  will 
be  respected  only  if  it  is  clear  that  they  can 
and  will  be  defended.  "The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment in  this  regard  continues  to  give  its  peo- 
ple the  true  facts  of  life  ant*,  to  stress  that  the 
long  term  aspects  of  the  conflict  between  the 
two  S3r8tems  remain  unaltered.  Consequently. 
It  seems  vmwise  to  me  not  to  conununlcate  In 
a  similar  mature  fashion  with  our  people.  I 
was.  theref<»«.  pleased  to  read  President 
Ford's  warning  in  Helsinki  about  "empty 
words  suid  unfulfilled  pledges"  as  well  as  his 
recent  caveat  that  "detente  is  not  a  license 
to  fish  in  troubled  waters." 

In  the  past,  desirous  of  convincing  the 
American  people  of  the  need  for  containment, 
we  probably  missed  some  worthwhile  oppor- 
tunities for  ameliorative  actions.  Today  in 
the  endeavor  to  persuade  Americans  that 
friendship  with  the  Soviet  Union  is  around 
the  comer,  we  may  be  promoting  an  equally 
undesirable  no-risk  p<dicy. 

In  my  Judgement,  Americans  would  be 
better  served  if  relations  with  Russia  were 
Shown  as  a  continuum  consisting  of  negotia- 
tions interrupted  on  occasion  by  confronta- 
tions. 

Good  sense  militates  against  the  theory, 
"the  only  way  to  bargain  with  the  Russians 
is  to  push  them  to  the  wall  every  time."  That 
Is  not  only  extremely  dangerous,  it  simply 
won't  work.  On  the  other  hand,  forty  years 
of  American-Soviet  relations  should  have 
taught  us  that  it  is  not  possible  to  carry 
over  some  credit  from  one  negotiation  to  the 
other.  Moreover,  It  would  be  calamitous  to 
Ignore  the  incredible  strength  we  possess  and 
to  yield  simply  "for  detente's  aake." 

The  United  States  has  the  most  awesome 
power  ever  placed  In  the  hands  of  one  peo- 
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pie.  It  Is  composed  In  part  by  a  military  ca- 
pacity for  destruction.  It  Is  more  essentially 
composed  by  an  economic  capacity  for  pro- 
duction. And  it  Is  welded  together  by  our 
heritage,  otir  values,  our  spiritual  commit- 
ment to  freedom.  If  we  will  accept  the  fact  of 
this  strength,  and  xise  It  with  the  maturity 
and  Integrity  of  Judgment  Inherent  In  those 
values,  these  United  States  will  continue  to 
remain  the  one  nation  standing  between  the 
freedom  of  mankind  and  a  return  to  The 
Dark  Ages. 

NO-FAULT  INSURANCE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  excellent  article  on  automobile  no- 
fault  insurance  that  appeared  last  week 
in  the  Schipps-Howard  newspapers.  This 
article,  written  by  Ann  McFeattere. 
makes  clear  that  no-fault  automobile  ac- 
cident insurance  is  working.  It  is  com- 
pensating seriously  injured  automobile 
accident  victims  in  cases  where  there 
would  be  no  recovery  imder  the  tradi- 
tional tort  system,  it  is  doing  so  faster, 
and  it  is  retiu^ing  a  higher  percentage 
of  the  premium  dollar  to  accident  vic- 
tims rather  than  to  lawyers  and  insur- 
ance companies. 

Tliis  article  shows  that  recent  increases 
in  insurance  premiums  are  not  a  result 
of  no-fault  but  are  attributable  primarily 
to  soaring  car  repair  costs.  Recovery  of 
such  costs  remains  under  traditional 
fault-based  insurance  in  most  States  as 
well  as  in  the  Federal  standards  for  the 
no-fault  bill  cun-ently  before  the  Senate. 
Ms.  McPeatters  shows  that  despite  infla- 
tion and  higher  medical  costs,  tlie  portion 
of  the  insurance  premiums  attributable 
to  bodily  injury  has  not  increased  at  all 
or  has  not  increased  as  fast  in  no-fault 
States. 

The  article  cites  facts  that  one  by  one 
refute  the  arguments  that  are  being 
made  against  the  Federal  standards  for 
no-fault  bill.  The  author  reports  that 
no-fault  is  not  driving  insiuance  com- 
panies out  of  business,  that  State  officials 
are  pleased  with  their  no-fault  experi- 
ence, and  that  national  standards  are 
needed  to  correct  deficiencies  in  State 
plans  and  to  remove  the  burden  on  inter- 
state travel  caused  by  conflicting  State 
laws. 

Finally,  the  article  notes  that  the  ma- 
jor opponent  of  national  standards  for 
no-fault  is  the  Association  of  Tiial  Law- 
yers of  America  whose  members  receive 
$1.8  billion  per  year  from  auto  injury 
lawsuits,  and  who  have  set  up  a  $400,000 
campaign  war  chest  to  elect  Members  of 
Congress  who  oppose  Federal  no-fault. 
Lined  up  against  the  trial  lawyers  are 
consumer  groups,  labor  unions,  and 
many  insurance  companies. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pay  serious  at- 
tention to  this  article,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  they  will  conclude  as  I  do — that  the 
time  has  come  to  enact  Federal  no-fault 
standards  to  reduce  the  tragic  human 
loss  on  our  highways  and  to  insure  that 
automobile  accident  victims  are  compen- 
sated ftUly,  quickly,  and  equitably. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  Uiat  Ms.  Mc- 
Peatters' article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordo^d  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Akticu: 
(By  Ann  McPeatters) 

Washi.vctok,  February  3. — Contrary  to 
recent  published  reports,  data  obtained  by 
Scrlpps-Howard  News  Service  shows  no-fault 
auto  accident  Insurance  Is  working. 

It  Is  compensating  seriously  injured  vic- 
tims more  equitably  than  Insurance  which 
depends  on  determination  of  fault;  reducing 
delays  in  payments  to  victims  and  holding 
premiums  down.  There  are  these  examples: 

Pamela,  17,  was  permanently  paralyzed 
from  the  waist  down,  when  the  pickup  truck 
she  was  riding  In  smashed  into  a  tree.  Be- 
fore Michigan  required  insurance  companies 
to  provide  no-fault,  she  would  have  received 
nothing  because  of  a  state  law  which  says 
tlie  driver  Is  not  liable  for  a  guest's  injury 
unless  he  Is  guilty  of  gross  negligence.  Under 
no-fault,  her  father's  Insurance  will  ppy  $65,- 
000  for  all  her  medical  bills,  rehabilitation, 
a  special  car  and  remodeling  of  her  home  for 
a  paraplegic. 

Harry,  41.  stepped  from  between  two 
parked  cars  and  was  struck  by  a  car,  paralyz- 
ing l»ls  lower  body.  Because  he  apparently 
was  at  fault  and  had  no  accident  insurance, 
in  most  states  he  would  have  been  hos- 
pitalized at  public  expense,  recovered  no  lost 
wages — putting  his  family  on  welfare — and 
received  little  rehabilitation.  Because  he  lives 
in  Michigan,  his  expenses  of  more  than  t250.- 
000  are  being  picked  up  by  the  driver  s  no- 
fault  insurance. 

It  was  George's  fault  that  while  on  vaca- 
tion in  Illinois  he  struck  the  car  in  front 
of  him.  This  caused  the  other  car's  gasoline 
tank  to  explode,  severely  burning  George's 
baby. 

Under  an  ordinary  auto  liability  Insurance 
policy,  the  baby's  medical  cosU  of  $33,000 
so  far  would  have  come  out  of  George's 
pocket.  Because  he  was  a  Michigan  no-fault 
policy,  those  costs,  plus  $25,000  more  for 
additional  surgery  and  the  costs  of  special 
schooling  if  the  accident  has  caused  the  child 
brain  damage  will  be  paid  by  George's  in- 
surance. 

True  no-fault  insviruice  provides  that  all 
medical  and  rehablUtatlon  costs  are  paid  by 
the  Insured's  own  Insurance  company,  re- 
gardless of  who  was  at  fault  in  au  accident. 
Certain  additional  benefits  for  loss  of  Income, 
funeral  services  and  survivors'  benefits  alao 
are  included  In  a  model  no-fault  plan.  Legis- 
lation is  required  to  set  statewide  standards 
and  require  private  companies  to  write  no- 
fault  insurance. 

Damages  to  vehicles  and  other  property, 
however,  remain  vmder  fault  Insurance.  And 
it  Is  soaring  car  repair  coats,  up  20  per  cent 
in  one  year,  that  have  been  causing  overall 
insurance  premiums  to  rise,  not  Just  liability 
for  bodily  Uijury.  Bodily  injury  insurance 
accounts  for  40  per  cent  of  the  premium 
dollar. 

Michigan  has  bad— since  Jan.  1,  1073 — the 
covuitry's  strongest  !aw  providing  for  no- 
fault,  and  23  other  states  and  Puerto  Rico 
have  adopted  varying,  weaker  laws  requiring 
no-fault  compensation  for  Injuries  from 
auto  accidents. 

Statistics  publLslied  recently  have  pur- 
ported to  show  the  plans  are  faUing.  But  in- 
svu-ance  company  data  and  reports  of  state 
insurance  commissioners  show  Just  the  op- 
posite— the  strongest  no-fault  plans  work 
well  and  the  weakest  ones,  most  like  the 
current  fault  system,  cause  the  most  prob- 
lems. 

For  example,  opp>onent8  of  no-fault  insur- 
ance say  it  has  raised  premium  coats  to  con- 
sumers instead  of  lowering  them  as  expected. 
But  an  analysis  of  premiums  shows  that  de- 
spite inflation  and  higher  medical  costs,  un- 
der no-fault  bodily  injury  insurance  they 
have  not  Increased  or  have  not  increased  as 
fast  as  in  fault-Insurance  states. 

According  to  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty  Co.,  ite 


bodily  injury  premium  rates  In  eight  of  10 
no-fault  states  have  declined  since  no-fault 
went  Into  effect. 

Before  no-fault  was  enacted  in  1973  in 
Connecticut,  the  average  annual  base  rate  for 
a  famUy  policy  for  bodily  injury  insurance 
was  $71.96.  It  now  is  $64S8.  In  Georgia  the 
rate  has  declined  from  $47.44  before  the  law 
to  $38.02.  In  Minnesota  the  rate  went  from 
$92.26  to  $72.27.  In  Michigan  the  rate  went 
from  $69.59  to  $68.23.  State  Farm  Insurance 
Co.,  the  largest  auto  Insiirer;  supports  no- 
fault.  It  estimates  that  nationwide  tlie  rates 
of  all  its  auto  insurance  premiums,  includ- 
ing coUislon.  property  damage  and  bodily  In- 
jury coverage,  went  up  10.9  per  cent  in  1976 
for  all  states.  The  increase  in  fault  states, 
however,  was  12.2  per  cent  whUe  the  in- 
crease lor  no-fault  states  was  only  0.8  per 
cent. 

Tl\e  company  also  refutes  the  argument 
that  no-fault  is  driving  Insurance  companies 
out  of  business.  During  five  years  of  exp>eri- 
euce  with  state  no-fault  plans,  State  Farm 
sa}-s  it  has  paid  out  $300  million  in  dividends 
to  policy  holders. 

Herman  Brandau,  associate  counsel  for 
State  Farm,  said  in  Bloomington,  111.: 
"Bodily  Injury  rates  are  starting  to  go  up, 
although  not  so  much  as  they  would  be  with- 
out no-fault.  But  nobody  promised  that  no- 
fault  woiUd  repeal  inflation." 

States  with  no-fault  experience  are  almost 
uniformly  pleased. 

In  Massachusetts,  which  has  the  longest 
experience  with  no-fauit  since  Its  plan  went 
Into  effect  In  1971.  Gov.  Michael  S.  Dukakis 
said  :  "Our  no-fault  bodily  injury  laws  have 
been  an  unqualified  success." 

According  to  his  statistics,  the  number  of 
injury  claims  filed  in  Massachusetts  has  been 
reduced  from  116,426  to  67,033,  indicating 
the  law  has  weeded  out  fraudulent  claims. 
Bodily  injury  rates  in  Boston  fell  from  $117 
to  $46  in  1976  for  a  male  driver  over  25.  (A 
rate  increase  of  two  per  cent  has  been  ap- 
proved for  1976.) 

Philipp  K.  Stern,  actuary  for  New  Jersey, 
told  Congress  that  under  no-fault  there  more 
people  are  l>elug  compensated  for  economic 
loss  and  getting  paid  faster. 

New  York's  insurance  department  said 
that,  despite  a  current  20  per  cent  increase 
in  personal  injury  insurance  rates,  these  rates 
still  are  lower  or  about  the  same  as  they  were 
before  no-fault  went  into  effect  in  1974. 

Thomas  C.  Jones,  Michigan's  insurance 
commissioner,  said:  "The  time  lag  l>etweeu 
injuries  and  pasrments  has  virtually  disap- 
peared. Gross  inequities  in  settlements  have 
been  virtually  eliminated.  Coordination  with 
health  Insurance  coverage  allows  policyhold- 
ers the  posslbUlty  of  20  per  cent  savings.' 

Proponents  of  no-fault  concede  flaws  In 
the  state-by-state  approach,  however.  A 
driver  in  one  no-fault  state  may  get  all  his 
medical  expenses  paid  while  a  driver  in  an- 
other state  might  get  only  $1,000. 

A  driver  in  Florida  can  sue  for  additional 
damages  if  his  medical  expenses  go  above 
$1,000.  A  driver  in  New  Jersey  may  svte  if 
his  expenses  exceed  $200. 

"It's  amazing  no-fault  has  worked  as  well 
as  It  has,  "  said  Peter  Klazler,  counsel  for 
the  House  consumer  protection  subcommit- 
tee which  is  considering  a  bill  to  authorize 
no-fault  nationally. 

His  and  others'  major  dissatisfaction  with 
state  laws  is  the  generally  low  threshold  on 
when  accident  victims  can  sue.  For  example, 
most  states  allow  a  victim  to  sue  if  medical 
damages  exceed  $600 — only  a  couple  of  days 
In  a  hospital  In  New  York. 

Kinzler  argues  tUs  puts  back  into  the 
insurance  system  aill  the  costs  of  legal  ac- 
tion that  no-fault  is  designed  to  eliminate 
and  that  original  reductions  in  premiums 
here  based  on. 

He  and  others  also  argue  the  low  threshold 
for  suit  promotes  fraud.  In  Florida's  Dade 
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County  <Miami)  a  grand  Jury  reported  a 
small  group  of  lawyers,  pbysicans.  osteo- 
paths, chiropractors  and  hospitals  have  been 
working  together  to  "Inflate  or  outright  fal- 
sify personal  injury  claims." 

Gary  B.  Frinks,  lawyer  and  lobbyist  for 
the  National  Committee  for  effective  No- 
Fault,  which  coordinates  the  pro-no-fault 
position,  says  tbe  way  to  combat  this  type 
of  fraud  is  to  enact  a  federal  law  limiting 
the  right  to  sue  to  those  disabled  for  90  days 
or  more,  or  for  death  or  serious  or  permanent 
injury. 

For  the  last  five  years  there  have  been 
unsuccessful  attempts  in  Congress  to  pass  a 
federal  law  to  require  all  drivers  to  have 
Insurance  whldi  would  pay  all  their  own 
medical  costs,  rehabilitation  costs  and  lost 
wages  up  to  $15,000  in  event  of  an  accident. 

A  renewed  drive  In  Congress  to  pass  a  na- 
tional plan  will  probably  see  a  vote  in  the 
Senate  within  weelu.  A  House  committee  Is 
likely  to  act  later. 

Backers  of  a  national  approach  include 
labor  unions,  consumer  groups,  some  insur- 
ance companies  such  as  State  Farm,  and  the 
American  Insurance  Association  whose  mem- 
bers write  one-third  of  all  auto  Insurance. 

They  cite  the  following  statistics  as  the 
basis  for  a  national  law ! 

Fifty-two  percent  of  all  those  Injured  In 
auto  accidents  under  the  fault  system  never 
get  a  dime  for  their  medical  costs,  rehabilita- 
tion, lost  wages  or  futiire  inability,  accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

An  auto  aoddent  victim  who  is  serloiisly 
Injured  and  does  collect  gets  only  30  percent 
of  expenses.  Under  the  fault  system  the  vic- 
tim most  likely  to  recover  damages  is  the 
questionable  whiplash  victim,  or  those  with 
minor  injuries.  On  these  the  insurance  com- 
pany Is  willing  to  settle  out  of  coiirt  rather 
than  accept  the  expense  of  a  trial. 

Accident  victims  get  less  return  on  their 
bodily  injury  Insurance  premium  dollar 
than  do  victims  collecting  ou  any  other 
insurance,  according  to  the  government — 
about  25  cents. 

The  major  opponent  of  a  National  no- 
fault  approach  is  the  Association  of  Trial 
Lawyers  of  America,  whose  members  derive 
$1.8  billion  a  year  from  auto  injury  lawsuits. 
The  trial  lawyers  last  faU  set  up  a  $400,000 
campaign  was  chest  to  elect  members  of 
Congress  who  support  them. 

Also  opposed  is  President  Ford.  He  Is  sup- 
ported by  Attorney  General  Edward  H.  Levi 
but  opposed  by  Transportatkm  Secretary 
William  T.  Coleman,  Jr. 

The  American  Bar  Association,  the  Amer- 
ican Mutual  Insurance  Alllanoe  (whoae 
members  write  10  percent  of  auto  Insur- 
ance) ,  the  National  Association  of  Indepen- 
dent Insurers  (whose  members  write  40  per- 
cent) and  a  majority  of  state  insurance 
commissioners  also  oppose  a  national  no- 
fault  law. 

The  lawyers'  position,  explained  by  their 
top  staff  aide  and  testimony  to  Congress,  Is 
that  the  federal  approach  raises  a  host  at 
constitutional  issues  and  unfairly  deprives 
the  slightly  injured  victim  of  the  right  to 
sue  for  pain  and  suffering. 

The  lawyers  also  contend  auto  insurance 
problems  in  Manhattan  differ  from  those  in 
Montana  and  each  state  should  solve  its  own. 
And  they  say  it  is  not  fair  to  pay  the  person 
who  causes  an  accident  for  hib  medical  costs 
the  same  as  the  innocent  victim. 

They  argue  further  that  while  no-fault 
states  have  seen  sharp  drops  in  the  number 
of  lawsuits,  the  size  of  money  awards  on 
settlements  is  larger. 

Backers  of  no-fault  counter  that  under 
the  current  system,  the  innocent  victim  is 
often  not  compensated  and  if  t^e  guilty 
driver  is  not  paid  by  his  insurance  the  public 
must  pick  up  his  bills.  They  also  argue  the 
settlements  should  be  larger  because  of  In- 
flation and  higher  medical  costs,  and  because 
the  small  claims  no  longer  exist  under  bo- 
fauH. 


Frtnk,  whose  father  was  killed  In  an  auto 
accident  and  who  says  his  mother  had  to 
wait  two  years  for  less  than  $7,500  after 
attomey^s  fees,  says  he  believes  that  If  no 
federal  law  is  passed  this  year  the  federal 
government  will  take  over  auto  Insurance. 

"What  we  can  no  longer  ignore  in  all  this 
debate  Is  the  human  tragedy  that  occ\u:s 
every  day,"  he  said. 


THE  LOGAN  ACT 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Bfr,  President, 
since  I  have  made  the  statement  that  the 
Logan  Act  wplles  to  Mr.  Nixon,  I 
thought  it  would  be  appropriate  to  brief- 
ly discuss  the  law  and  its  origin.  It  is 
possible  that  some  of  my  colleagues  are 
not  aware  of  the  interesting  historical 
background  of  this  law  and  I  would  like 
to  clear  it  up  for  tbem. 

Mr.  President,  the  Logan  Act  has  its 
origin  in  the  early  years  of  our  Republic. 
In  1798.  at  a  time  of  crisis  in  otu-  rela- 
tions with  FVance,  Dr.  George  Logan,  a 
Philadelphia  Quaker  whom  Th«nas 
Jefferson  regarded  as  the  best  farmer  in 
Pennsylvania,  went  to  France  with  the 
blessing  of  the  Jeffersonians  to  discuss 
matters  of  state  with  foreign  minister 
Talleyrand.  Logan  traveled  to  Paris  in  a 
private  capacity,  but  with  letters  of  in- 
troduction from  Jefferson.  As  viewers  of 
the  television  series.  "The  Adams'  Chron- 
icles." will  know  this  incident  occurred 
during  a  period  in  history  when  John 
Adams  was  President  and  a  man  who 
was  not  of  his  administration  or  political 
party,  Thomas  Jefferson,  was  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Therefore.  Logan  was  not  author- 
ized to  make  his  visit,  even  though  the 
Vice  President  had  an  interest  in  it. 

The  President,  John  Adams,  had  been 
engaged  in  a  l(»ig  effort  at  negotiations 
with  France  regarding  protection  of 
American  shipping,  if  at  all  possible 
without  becoming  involved  in  an  allout 
war.  The  official  U.S.  commissioners  to 
France  had  been  rebuffed  in  the  infamous 
XYZ  affair,  the  code  letters  for  the 
agents  of  France  who  had  demanded  that 
our  commissioners  give  Talleyrand  a 
large  bribe  and  promise  the  French  Gov- 
ernment in  advance  a  huge  loan  from 
the  United  States  before  the  French  Di- 
rectwy  might  agree  to  formally  receive 
our  mission. 

Our  officials.  John  Marshall.  C.  C. 
Pinckney.  and  Elbridge  Gerry,  refused  to 
bow  to  the  demands  of  France.  They  re- 
fused to  buy  peace  with  a  bribe  or  to  sur- 
render their  Nation's  Indepaidence  of 
action  to  a  foreign  power.  Their  courage 
was  toasted  in  America  with  the  now 
famous  words: 

Millions  for  defense,  but  not  a  cent  for 
tribute. 

It  was  in  this  setting  that  Logan  set 
out  on  his  unauthorized,  private  mission 
to  Paris.  Obviously,  the  French  were 
pleased  to  deal  not  vrith  the  persistent 
men  who  had  refused  to  buy  peace,  but 
with  a  pro-French  citizen,  who  claimed 
he  was  the  true  i-epresentative  of  the 
American  people.  Logan  returned  to  the 
United  States  with  the  message  that 
France  would  respond  to  a  spirit  of  ac- 
commodation and  that  America  should 
not  continue  military  and  naval  prepara- 
MaoA  for  its  own  defense. 

It  was  in  order  to  prevent  future  un- 


official consultations  and  discussions  of 
this  type  by  private  individuals  with  for- 
eign governments  that  tiie  Ccmgress 
passed  the  law  in  1799  that  is  known  as 
the  "Logan  Law"  and  that  is  still  on 
the  books.  The  primary  purposes  of  the 
law.  in  ttie  actual  words  of  its  supporters 
during  congressional  debate,  were  "to 
punish  a  crime  which  goes  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Executive  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment" and  "to  guard  by  law  against 
the  interference  of  individuals  in  the 
negotiations  of  our  Executive  with  the 
governments  of  foreign  countries." 

Whether  these  purposes  have  appli- 
cation to  ex-President  and  now  private 
citizen  Nixon's  trip  to  China  is  a  Judg- 
ment I  will  let  my  colleagues  and  the 
American  public  decide  for  themselves  on 
the  historical  record.  I  have  stated  my 
personal  opinion  that  the  law  does  cover 
Mr.  Icon's  trip.  The  law  is  founded 
upon  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
unauthorized  actions  of  private  individ- 
uals have  a  potential  of  interfering  'with 
and  disturbing  the  ability  cH  the  Execu- 
tive to  make  and  carry  out  foreign  policy, 
and  if  it  has  application  to  any  situation 
it  must  be  this  one. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Logan  Act  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Logan 
Act  was  ordered  to  be  print<Hi  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Log  an  Act — ^Trrus   18,  Uhird   States 
Code.  Section  963 

fkivate  cobbesponskncx  wpfh  fokeion 

GOVEKmCKiraS 

Any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  wher- 
ever he  may  l>e,  who.  without  authority  of  the 
United  States,  directly  or  Indirectly  com- 
mences or  carries  on  any  oorreqtondence 
or  intercourse  vrtth  any  foreign  government 
or  any  officer  or  agent  thereof,  with  Intent  to 
Influence  the  measures  or  conduct  of  any 
foreign  government  or  of  any  officer  or  agent 
thereof.  In  relation  to  any  dij^utes  or  con- 
troversies with  the  United  States,  or  to  defeat 
the  measures  of  the  United  States,  shaU  be 
fined  not  more  than  $6,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  threee  years,  or  both. 

This  section  shall  not  abridge  the  right  of 
a  citizen  to  apply,  himself  or  his  agent,  to 
any  foreign  govenunent  or  the  agents  thereof 
for  redress  of  any  injury  which  he  may  have 
sustained  from  such  government  or  any  of  its 
agents  or  subjects. 


BAILING  OUT  THE  RAILROAD 
INDUSTRY 

Ml-.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  on  Thurs- 
day. February  26.  1976,  the  Senate  ap- 
proved House  Joint  Resolution  801  which 
provides  $2,293  billion  in  supplemental 
appropriations  for  a  new  federally  sub- 
sidized railroad  system.  I  voted  against 
this  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
same  reason  that  I  voted  against  the  bill 
which  established  the  new  rail  system. 
While  I  certainly  favor  the  rehabilitation 
of  our  Nation's  railroads,  I  am  opposed 
to  legislation  which  in  effect  bails  out  an 
industry  that  haj  been  crippled  mainly 
because  of  poor  management. 

Legislation  which  seeks  to  bail  out 
our  faltering  raU  transport  system  rests 
upon  the  belief  that  if  the  Government 
gives  any  industry  enough  money  it  will 
overcome  its  problems  and  regsdn  finan- 
cial stability.  This,  of  course,  is  not  nec- 
essarily the  case.  Management  has  little 
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incentive  to  take  the  hard  measures 
needed  for  efBcient  operation  when  they 
know  Federal  money  will  be  pumped  in 
at  the  first  sign  ot  trouble. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Tallahassee 
Democrat  expressed  some  of  the  same 
misgivings  that  I  share  about  the  recent 
railroad  legislation: 

There  Is  no  asffurauce  at  this  point  the 
taxpayers  will  get  anything  In  return  for 
their  money.  Thsy  are  offered  only  promises 
which  may  or  may  not  be  fuinUed.  It  seems 
to  be  another  scheme  to  throw  va^t  sums  of 
public  money  at  a  serious  national  problem 
In  hopes  It  will  eliminate  the  problem. 

The  federal  expenditures  will  help  the 
struggling  railroads  which  will  be  combined 
Into  a  new  railroad  called  Con  Rail,  but  the 
money  won't  do  anything  to  elimiuate  the 
ba.sic  causes  of  the  present  situation. 


HON.  SIR  PETER  RAMSBOTHAM, 
KCMG,  BRITAIN'S  AMBASSADOR 
TO  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AD- 
DRESSES THE  COLLEGE  OF  WIL- 
LIAM AND  MARY 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, last  month  Britain's  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  the  Honorable  Sir 
Peter  Ramsbotham,  KCMG,  spoke  to  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary,  upon  re- 
ceiving an  honoraiT  doctorate  of  law 
from  the  college. 

The  speech  was  entitled  "Taking 
Strength  Prom  History."  In  his  speech 
Ambassador  Ramsbotham  spoke  of  the 
significance  of  this,  our  Bicentennial 
Year,  and  its  implications  for  the  special 
Anglo-American  relationship  that  has 
existed  through  our  history. 

Ambassador  Ramsbotham  said  his 
country  could  Join  with  the  United  States 
in  celebrating  our  country's  Bicentennial 
without  embarrassment.  The  United 
States,  said  Ambassador  Ramsbotham — 

.  .  .  sought  lndei>endence  because  it  seemed 
to  them  to  be  the  only  way  In  which  they 
could  maintain  their  rights  as  Britons,  and 
fulfill  the  very  ideals  which  had  Inspired — 
and  would  continue  to  Inspire — the  people 
of  Britain,  In  the  search  for  a  more  repre- 
sentative and  democratic  type  of  parliamen- 
tary government  and  for  the  full  expression 
of  the  freedom  of  the  Individual  imder  law. 

In  looking  at  the  significance  of  our 
coimtry's  Bicentenary,  Ambassador 
Ramsbotham  made  the  following  obser- 
vation: 

Throughout  your  Bicentenary,  the  people 
of  Britain  will,  with  you,  be  focusing  on  the 
events  of  the  last  two  hundred  years,  on 
the  endxirance  and  the  determination  of  the 
young  nation;  on  the  frontier  spirit,  the 
self-reliance  and  the  drive  which  opened  up 
the  whole  vast  continent  In  svich  an  amaz- 
ingly short  space  of  time:  on  the  consolida- 
tion of  one  nation  after  a  bitter  struggle; 
the  emergence  of  the  sleeping  giant  to  play 
the  decisive  role  in  two  world  wars;  on  the 
unprecedented  technological  achievements 
made  possible  by  the  accumulation  of  great 
wealth:  and  on  the  compassionate  Idealism 
which  has  Informed  this  country's  ass\imp< 
tlon  of  her  responsibility  as  a  global  power. 

But,  as  Ambassador  Ramsbotham  also 
recognized,  the  importance  of  history  is 
tied  to  its  meaning  for  the  present  and 
the  futtire.  Commenting  on  this  point 
the  Ambassador  offered  the  following 
tliought: 

But  we  must  also  be  looking  into  the  fu- 
ture, into  this  new  era  of  the  last  quarter 


of  the  twentieth  century,  which  will  surely 
bring  startling  changes.  We  must  re-examine 
the  role  of  government  in  a  free  society,  to 
ensure  that  democracy  flourishes  In  an  age 
where  government  Is  becoming  Increasingly 
ccanplex,  and  pervasive. 

I  found  Ambassador  Ramsbotham'^ 
speech  most  thoughtful  and  his  conclud- 
ing comments  particularly  pertinent: 

Our  two  countries,  rich  In  past  experience, 
represent  a  structure  of  stability  on  which 
the  free  world  can  base  Its  hopes  for  the  fu- 
ture. Our  long  a.'^oclatlon,  our  shared  wis- 
dom, our  deep  respect  for  law  and  liberty, 
provide  a  fund  of  strength.  As  the  younger 
and  the  more  resourceful  partner,  you  In 
America  now  carry  the  mala  responsibility 
on  your  shoulders. 

So  retain  your  confidence  in  this  great 
nation.  Do  not  neglect  the  fact  that  America 
Is  the  lead<>r  of  the  Western  world:  and  that 
we  shall  be  looking  to  some  of  you  in  this  hall 
to  lead  us,  in  the  years  to  come,  to  the  as- 
.surance  of  a  more  contented  life. 

Mr.  President,  Ambas.sador  Ramsbot- 
ham has  served  his  country  faithfully. 
and  with  great  accomplishment,  and  I 
am  most  pleased  that  one  of  our  coun- 
ti-y's  most  distinguished  institutions  of 
academic  learning,  the  College  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  awarded  the  Amba.ssador 
an  honorary  doctorate  of  law. 

Later  this  year  Her  Majesty,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  her  husband.  Prince 
Philip,  win  be  visiting  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  and  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportimity  to  also  express  my 
pleasure  at  this  visit.  In  this,  our  Bi- 
centennial Year  jio  visit  from  a  foreign 
dignitary  would  be  more  significant. 


PROPOSED    ARMS    SALES 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act  requires  that  Congi-ess  receive  ad- 
vance notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million. 
Upon  such  notification,  the  Congress  has 
20  calendar  days  during  which  the  sale 
may  be  prohibited  by  means  of  a  concur- 
rent resolution.  ThQ  provision  stipulates 
that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notification  of 
proposed  sale  shall  be  sent  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

In  keeping  with  my  intention  to  see 
that  such  information  is  inmiediately 
available  to  the  full  Senate,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  notification  I  have  just  re- 
ceived. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  notifica- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  27, 1976. 
Hoii.  John  J.  Spabkman, 
Cliairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Wash  ington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended,  we 
are  forwarding  herewith  Transmittal  No.  76- 
41,  concerning  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  NATO  for 
K-3A  Airborne  Early  Warning  Aircraft  esti- 
mated to  cost  92.2  billion.  Shortly  after  this 
letter  is  delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to 
notify  the  news  media. 
Sincerely, 

H.  M.  Fish, 
Lieutenant     General,    VSAF.     Director, 
Defense    Security   Assistance    Agency 
and  Deputy  AaaUtant  Secretary  (ISA), 
Security  Asaiatancc. 


TsAirsMrrTAL  No.  76-41,  Nonce  of  Propobbd 
Issuance  of  Lrrm  or  Offek  Pitrsuant  to 
Section  36(b)  or  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act,  as  Amended 

a.  Prospective  Purchaser:  NATO. 

b.  Total  Estimated  Value:  $2.2  billion. 

c.  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: Thirty-two  (32)  E-3A  Airborne  Early 
Warning  Aircraft,  training,  spare  parts  and 
support  equipment. 

d.  Military  Department:  Air  Force. 

0.  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congrcvs:  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1976. 


REGULATORY   REFORM:    PRIORITY 
ATTENTION     TO     BANKING     AND 

FINANCE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  there  is  an 
urgent  need  for  swift  and  comprehensive 
reform  of  the  entire  Federal  regulatory 
structure. 

Excessive  regulation  is  prodigiously 
wasteful,  fuels  inflation,  and  stifles  com- 
petition. S.  2812,  the  Regulatory  Reform 
Act  of  1976,  Introduced  jointly  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  Mr.  Robert  Byrd 
and  myself,  addresses  Itself  to  precisely 
this  problem.  The  action-forcing  pro- 
cedures of  that  bill  are  designed  to  in- 
duce Congress  and  the  President  to  agree 
on  a  thoroughgoing  reform  of  Federal 
regulation  in  the  major  areas  of  our 
economy  over  the  next  5  years. 

The  flrst  area  to  be  dealt  witli  under 
S.  2812  is  banking  and  finance.  Theie  are 
several  reasons  for  this : 

Banking  and  finance  impact  on  all 
levels  of  our  economy.  The  pei-vasive  in- 
fluence of  this  sector  makes  it  a  natural 
starting  point  for  efforts  to  reform  and 
rationalize  Federal  economic  regulation. 

Tliere  is  an  imusually  high  degree  of 
agreement  among  eminent  economists, 
leaders  of  the  banking  industiy.  and  the 
regulators  themselves,  about  the  issues 
involved,  the  viable  policy  options,  and 
the  underlying  need  for  prompt  and 
thorough  reform. 

The  existence  of  a  large  body  of  expert 
technical  knowledge  and  empirical  data 
bearing  on  this  sector  insures  that  pro- 
posals for  significant  positive  reforms 
can  be  expeditiously  formulated. 

The  high  probability  of  successful  re- 
form in  this  area  is  instrumental  to  the 
development  of  a  momentum  for  regula- 
tor}' reform.  Such  momentum  will  be  a 
crucial  factor  in  the  success  of  further 
efforts  to  reform  federal  regulation  in 
the  other  Important  areas  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

The  banking  and  finance  industi-y  is 
one  in  which  problems  with  Federal  regu- 
lation have,  in  recent  weeks,  been  every- 
where apparent.  Recent  disclosures  by 
the  media  have  revealed  regulatoi-y 
agency  "problem  lists"  of  banks  and  sav- 
ings institutions.  This  came  on  the  heels 
of  the  three  largest  bank  failures  in  our 
history — those  of  U.S.  National,  Security 
National,  and  Franklin  National  Banks. 
All  of  this  points  to  a  need  for  timely  re- 
foi*m. 

In  this  i-egard,  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  an  article  from  the  Pebniary 
8,  1976,  Washington  Post.  enUOed  "Bank 
Regulators  Head  Congiess'  'Problem' 
List."  In  that  article,  Jack  Egan  presents 
a  pointed  criticism  of  the  Nation's 
"multlheaded  bank  regulatory  structure," 
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namely,  that  it  is  a  "crazy  quilt  of  over- 
lapping JurisdIcttoDs,  allowing  banks  to 
choose  their  own  supervisor  and  to  iday 
the  regulators  off  against  each  other  In 
what  is  often  r^erred  to  as  a  'competi- 
tion in  laxity.' " 

It  Is  Imperative  that  we  rationalize  the 
regulation  of  hanking  and  finance  in  this 
coimtry.  Quite  blimtly,  the  current  sys- 
tem of  regulation  Is  not  being  conducted 
in  the  Nation's  best  interests.  There  Is 
growing  evidence  to  support  this  conclu- 
sion, and  more  and  more  people  are  icAn- 
ing  in  the  call  for  prompt  reform.  S.  2812 
recognizes  this  as  a  first  priority,  if  the 
underpinning  of  our  economy  is  to  be  set 
straight.  It  provides  a  logical  process  for 
thinking  through  and  developing  an  or- 
derly procedure  for  regulatcuy  reform. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  several  time- 
ly efforts  have  been  undertaken  in  tbo 
Congress  to  highlight  and  help  rectify 
the  problems  with  Federal  regulation  of 
banking  and  finance.  Special  thanks  are 
due  to  our  colleagues  on  the  Senate  and 
House  Banking  Committees  for  the  im- 
portant hearings  which  they  have  held  on 
this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  February  8,  1976.  Wash- 
ington Fost  article  be  printed  in  tiie 
Recobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

Bank  Becvlatohs  HKad  Congress' 
"PBOBLsac"  Xjct 

(By  Jade  Elgan) 

New  York. — Oongress  has  put  the  federal 
banking  regulators  on  Its  own  "problem"  list 
in  the  wake  of  feoent  reports  about  the  dif- 
ficulties some  (tf  the  nation's  biggest  banks 
are  having  with  their  loan  portfoUoe. 

The  spate  of  disclosures,  coming  on  top 
of  the  three  biggest  bank  failures  In  U.8. 
history  (U.S.  National,  Franklin  National  and 
Security  National)  and  concern  about  the 
adequacy  of  bank  capitsd  In  an  aggressively 
expansionary  period  of  banks,  has  raised  the 
question  of  why  the  regulators  let  the  situa- 
tion get  out  of  hand  in  the  flrst  place. 

And  It  has  given  weight  to  longstanding 
criticisms  of  the  nation's  multlheaded  bank 
regulatory  structure:  That  It  is  a  crazy-qullt 
of  overli4)plng  Jurisdictions,  allowing  banks 
to  ehooee  their  own  supervisor  and  to  play 
the  regulators  off  against  each  other  In  what 
Is  often  referred  to  as  "a  competition  In 
laxity." 

As  a  result,  le^slstive  proposals  introduced 
In  both  the  Senate  and  House  to  rationalize 
and  consolidate  bank  supervision  have  re- 
ceived a  strong  boost.  And  passage  of  some 
kind  of  legislation  this  year  Is  now  consid- 
ered likely. 

Under  the  country's  "dual"  banking  sys- 
tem, which  grew  up  In  the  19th  century 
when  a  premium  was  placed  on  expansion 
rather  than  stability  of  the  system,  banks 
can  seek  to  be  <Jhart«red  either  at  the  state 
or  federal  level. 

There  are  at  present  no  less  than  three  sets 
of  federal  bank  regulatory  agencies  (plus  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  which 
oversees  disclosure  to  Investors)  and  50  state 
bank  supervisors. 

The  office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency has  authority  over  nearly  5,000  nation- 
ally chartered  banks,  and  conducts  yearly 
examinations  of  each.  (The  three  large  banks 
that  failed  all  were  national  banks  under  the 
ComptroUer's  jurlsdlctloB.) 

All  national  banks  must  also  bdong  to  the 
Federal  Beeerve  {(ystem.  the  natlon'B  central 
bank  which  sets  monetary  policy  and  reserve 


xequlrements  for  member  banks.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Boeutl  also  has  examination  responsi- 
bility for  the  approximately  1,<X)0  state- 
chartered  banks  that  are  members  of  the 
system. 

In  addition,  the  Fed  has  sole  authority 
over  all  bank  holding  companies  (corpora- 
tions with  a  bank  as  its  main  subsidiary 
which  also  engage  In  nonbanking  activities) , 
even  If  the  banks  are  not  regulated  by  the 
Fed. 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion (FDIC),  set  up  in  1934  after  the  wave 
of  Depression  bank  failures  cut  the  nation's 
banks  In  half.  Insures  deposits  at  nearly  aU 
of  the  nation's  14,700  banks.  It  also  has 
more  direct  supervisory  authority  over  more 
than  8.000  state-chartered  banks  that  are 
not  siembers  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

The  60  state  banking  regulators  mean- 
while oversee  and  examine  banks  chartered 
In  their  states. 

An  of  this  leads  to  what  Fed  Chairman 
Arthur  F.  Bums  calls  "  a  Jursldlctlonal  tangle 
that  boggles  the  mind"  and  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee  Chairman  William  Proxmlre 
(O-Wls.)  says  Is  "regulation  at  the  lowest 
common  denominator." 

"Even  viewed  In  the  most  favorable  light, 
the  present  system  is  conducive  to  subtle 
competition  among  regulatory  authorities, 
acHnetlmee  to  relax  constraints,  sometimes  to 
delay  corrective  measures,"  Bums  told  the 
American  Bankers  Association  in  an  Oc- 
tober, 1974,  ^>eech. 

Proxmlre,  who  has  been  holding  hearings 
on  legislation  to  combine  the  regulatory 
and  supervisory  functions  of  the  Fed,  the 
Comptroller  and  the  FDIC  In  a  single  new 
Federal  Bank  Commission,  claims  "the  struc- 
ture of  supervision  and  regulation  at  the 
Federal  level  has  been  the  major  reason  why 
unsafe  or  unsound  conditions  in  our  bank- 
ing system  have  been  allowed  to  proliferate." 

Weaknesses  in  the  banking  system  have 
spread  "because  the  bankers  have  been  able 
to  play  the  fragmented  structure,  shifting 
back  and  forth  among  supervisory  authori- 
ties who  they  have  thought  would  best 
accommodate  their  views,"  Proxmlre  said  In 
a  Senate  speech  when  he  Introduced  his 
bUl. 

He  gave  the  example  of  a  banking  Institu- 
tion In  one  state  which  switched  "to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  a  particular  supervisor  for 
the  purpose  of  having  a  partictilar  merger 
transaction  approved.  After  the  merger  was 
approved  and  consummated,  ths  banking 
institution  switched  back  again  to  its  orlg- 
mal  supervisor  where  It  believed  the  merged 
operation  could  be  conducted  on  a  more 
economic  basis  for  the  bank." 

There  is  also  some  concern  about  too 
much  regulatory  power  being  concentrated  In 
a  single  agency,  and  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee has  decided  to  pursue  a  somewhat 
less  sweeping  reorganization  tack. 

The  House  proposal,  outlined  Thursday 
to  the  Democratic  caucus  by  committee 
chairman  Henry  Beuss  (D-Wlsc.),  would 
create  a  five-member  Federal  Banking  Com- 
mission to  take  over  the  Fed's  regulatory 
functions  and  absorb  the  Office  of  the  Comp- 
troller which  would  be  abolished. 

The  FDIC  would  remain  as  a  separate 
agency,  retaining  Its  deposit  Insurance  func- 
tion and  some  supervisory  powers  over  state- 
chartered  banks. 

The  original  proposal  advanced  last  fall 
would  have  consolidated  all  federal  regula- 
tion of  financial  Institutions — Including  sav- 
ings and  loans,  mutual  savings  banks  and 
credit  unions — into  one  agency,  so  the  re- 
vised plan  represents  some  backing  off  in 
this  respect. 

The  HoxTse  propo.'jal  Is  part  of  a  sweeping 
revamping  of  the  entire  financial  system 
which  would  eliminate  most  distinctions  be- 
tween commercial  banks  and  thrift  institu- 
tions and  put  them  on  a  more  equal  competi- 


tive footing.  Such  reccganisation  legidation 
has  already  panned  the  fuU  Senate  {tmeept 
for  the  consolidation  of  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies) and  seems  headed  for  congressional 
passage  this  year. 

Although  several  of  the  federal  regulators 
concur  in  the  view  that  the  present  super- 
visory system  is  too  confusing  and  leads  to 
jurisdictional  rivalries,  they  differ  with  the 
Congress  and  with  each  other  on  what  re- 
forms should  be  made  to  clear  the  regula- 
tory thicket  and  where  the  power  should  be 
consolidated. 

Fed  chairman  Bums,  who  triggered  much 
of  the  present  reform  momentum  in  his 
stinging  1974  speech,  would  not  like  to  see 
the  Fed  stripped  of  its  (bank)  regulatory 
powers  but  has  Instead  propoeed  that  the 
Comptrollers  office  be  folded  into  the  Fed. 

Critics  view  Burns'  position  as  a  move  to 
further  expand  the  already  substantial  power 
vested  in  the  Fed  and  believe  that  regulation 
and  supervision  of  the  banking  system  is  best 
kept  separate  from  the  power  to  create  and 
regulate  the  country's  money  supply. 

FDIC  chairman  Frank  Wllle,  who  leaves 
his  post  next  month,  has  propoaed  that  the 
duties  of  the  FDIC  be  divided  and  handled 
by  a  federal  supervisor  of  state-chartered 
banks  and  by  a  five-member  federal  board. 
The  board,  similar  to  what  the  House  has 
prc^>osed,  would  also  draw  regulatory  powers 
from  the  other  federal  banking  agencies. 

But  Wllle,  in  a  speech  last  fall,  said  the 
present  dual  system  or  state  and  federal 
chartering  "has  resulted  in  £ignlficant  bene- 
fits to  the  American  public"  by  developing 
new  financial  services  and  "when  it  functions 
properly  ...  Is  both  pro-consumer  and  pro- 
competltlve." 

A  split  system  also  provides  "significant 
protection  against  unreasonable,  inflexible  or 
arbltnxf  regvdatory  conduct,"  WiUe  said. 


LITHUANIA  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  again  recognize  the  proud 
Lithuanian  people  who  observe  the  58tb 
anniversary  of  their  declaration  of  in- 
dependence and  the  establishment  of  a 
republican  govei-nment. 

But  the  grim  truth  is  this  year  also 
marks  the  36th  year  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion's forcible  annexation  of  the  Lithuan- 
ian Republic.  Despite  the  long  years  of 
oppression,  the  Lithuanian  people  remain 
confident  that  they  and  the  people  of  the 
neighboring  Baltic  states  will  again  know 
freedom. 

The  determination  and  dignity  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  in  the  face  of  oppres- 
sioii  deserve  the  admiration  and  support 
of  free  people  everywhere.  Sustained  by 
their  great  spirit,  Lithuanians  have  re- 
sisted continuous  pressure  and  remain 
faithful  to  their  language,  tradition,  and 
religion. 

The  much  heralded  detente  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
h£is  not  changed  the  reality  of  the  op- 
pression which  Lithuania  endures.  If  de- 
tente is  to  become  a  serious  and  success- 
ful relationship,  it  must  include  a  relaxa- 
ticm  of  curbs  on  religious  and  personal 
freedom  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Firmness  with  the  Soviet  Union  can 
promote  peace  and  enhance  human 
rights.  Senate  Resolution  319  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  there  has 
been  no  change  in  the  U.S.  policy  of  non- 
recognition  of  the  lawless  occupation  of 
the  Baltic  States.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this 
resolution  and  urge  its  early  adoption. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  join  with 
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the  Lithuanian  community  in  the  United 
States  !n  expressing  renewed  support  for 
the  aspirations  of  all  who  yearn  (or  free- 
dom and  basic  human  rights. 


COMMTITEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 
ACnViriES  IN  1975 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislative  activities  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  were  extensive  during  the 
flrst  session  of  the  94th  Congress.  Bills 
were  prepared  and  oversight  carried  out 
in  all  of  our  areas  of  Jurisdiction.  In 
some  instances,  major  legislative  initia- 
tives— notably  in  air  pollution  and  high- 
way transportation — were  started  last 
year  and  will  be  brought  to  completion 
during  1976. 

In  the  first  12  months  of  tlie  94th  Con- 
gress, the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
considered  151  bills  and  reported  28  of 
these.  Nme  measures  reported  by  the 
committee  had  become  public  laws  by 
the  end  of  the  first  session.  Eighty-six 
days  of  hearings  were  held,  including 
nine  outside  Washington.  In  addition, 
there  were  17  full  committee  and  42 
subcommittee  meetings  to  consider  legis- 
lation. All  meetings  of  the  committee 
and  its  sul)committees  were  open  to  the 
public. 

Eight  Executive  nominations  were  re- 
ceived and  considered  by  the  committee. 
These  included  the  nomination  of  James 
F.  Hooper,  m.  of  Columbus.  Miss.,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  To  re- 
solve questions  raised  in  connection  with 
this  nomination,  the  committee  con- 
ducted a  3-month  investigation  of  the 
nominee's  business  background.  Person- 
nel from  the  General  Accounting  OCBce 
were  assigned  to  the  committee  on  a 
temporary  basis  to  assist  In  this  investi- 
gation. 

The  committee  for  the  flrst  time  be- 
came Involved  in  the  spending  plans  of 
agencies  with  programs  under  its  J  mis- 
diction.  Under  the  requirements  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act,  the  committee 
must  advise  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee of  its  evaluation  of  the  adequacy  of 
agency  budget  requests.  To  help  us  ful- 
fill this  responsibility,  the  Public  Works 
Committee  held  a  series  of  hearings  in 
the  spring  to  examine  agency  spending 
proposals  and  their  relationship  to  pro- 
gram needs. 

The  committee  also  held  6  days  of 
general  oversight  hearings  on  the  pro- 
grrams  and  policies  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  In  April  and  May.  Wit- 
nesses representing  the  Authority,  labor 
and  industry  associations,  environmental 
and  citizen  organizations  discussed  is- 
uses  including  the  energy,  economic  and 
environmental  consequences  of  the  TVA 
power  program,  coal  purchasing  p<dlcies. 
employment  practices  and  rate  structure. 

The  two-volume  record  of  these  hear- 
ings will  be  of  great  assistance  to  the 
Committee  in  reviewing  the  responsive- 
ness ot  the  TVA  to  national  and  local 
needs  In  these  areas  of  concern. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  now  review  in 
detan  the  work  of  the  subcommltteei 
during  1975: 


STTBOOMlCTrTR  OM  BOnMOMitEMTAX.  POLLTTnOM 

During  1975.  the  activities  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Environmental  Pollution, 
chaired  by  Senator  Ediiizk»^.  Muskh, 
were  focused  In  large  part  on  an  eval- 
uation of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  based  on  the 
5  years  of  its  implementation. 

FV>iurteen  days  of  public  hearings  were 
held  during  which  testimony  was  re- 
ceived from  60  witnesses  on  the  health 
basis  for  the  air  quality  standards,  non- 
degradation,  transportation  controls, 
stationary  source  compliance,  enforce- 
ment. Federal  preemption,  and  auto 
emissions  questions. 

Witnesses  included  the  Administra- 
tors of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration, Secretary  of  Interior  Morton. 
State  and  local  elpcted  officials,  health 
scientists,  representatives  of  the  power, 
copper,  steel,  oil.  auto  and  real  estate 
industries.  State  environmental  agen- 
cies, manufacturers  of  stationary  and 
mobile  source  emission  control  equip- 
ment and  environmentalists. 

In  addition,  the  subcommittee  staff 
conducted  a  4-day  field  inve.stlgation  in 
Detroit. 

The  latter  half  of  1975  was  devoted  to 
24  subcommittee  markup  sessions  of 
clean  air  amendments.  A  subcommittee 
bill  was  reported  on  November  3,  after 
which  12  full  committee  markup  sessions 
were  conducted  before  the  end  of  the 
year  on  the  amendments. 

The  subcommittee  held  S  days  of 
hearings  on  water  pollution  Issues.  One 
hearing  reviewed  the  status  of  the  waste- 
water treatment  facility  construction 
grant  program;  one  hearing  was  held  to 
consider  Senate  Resolution  70,  a  resolu- 
tion to  disapprove  the  deferral  of  waste- 
water treatment  construction  grant 
funds ;  one  hearing  was  held  in  Gardiner, 
Blaine,  to  consider  the  impacts  of  the 
water  pollution  control  program  on  small 
communities. 

On  November  18.  1975.  the  committee 
ordered  reported  an  original  bill.  8.  2710. 
to  extend  nonresearch  authorizatlcms 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  amendments  which  had  expired  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1975.  8.  2710  was 
reported  to  the  Senate  on  November  20. 
and  passed  by  voice  vote  on  December  1. 
H.R.  7108.  which  contained  extensions 
of  research,  development,  and  demon- 
strations authorizati(»i8  for  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  the  Noise 
Control  Act.  the  Clean  Air  Act,  and  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act.  was  reported  to  the 
Senate  on  November  20.  and  then  re- 
referred  on  December  1  to  the  Commerce 
Committee  for  consideration  of  Issues 
within  that  committee's  Jurisdiction. 

At  the  same  time,  the  committee  also 
ordered  reported  HJl.  5272.  extending 
the  nonresearch  authorization  of  the 
Noise  Control  Act  through  September  30, 
1976.  H.R.  5272  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  on  December  1,  and  awaits  reso- 
lution of  the  differences  between  the 
House  and  Senate  bills. 

On  December  15.  the  Panel  on  En- 
vironmentsd  Science  and  Technology 
conducted  a  hearing  entitled  "Choosing 
Our  Environment:  Can  We  Anticipate 
the  Future?" 


ffDBCOMMmn      ON      ECONOltlC      DKVELOPIUMT 

The  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Devel- 
opment, chaired  by  Senator  Joseph  M. 
MowTOYA.  is  responsible  for  two  statutes 
relating  to  economic  devel(H>ment:  The 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965,  a3  amended,  and  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Envelopment  Act  of 
1965.  as  amended. 

It  is  responsible  for  oversight  of  the 
programs  authorized  by  these  acts  and 
the  agMicies  established  to  administer 
these  programs.  The  agencies  are:  The 
Economic  Development  Administration, 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission, 
and  seven  Federal/State  regional  action 
planning  commissions. 

The  principal  purpose  of  tliese  pro- 
grams administered  by  these  agencies  is 
economic  development  in  areas  of  the 
Nation  characterized  by  high  unemploy- 
ment, outmigration  and  low  family  in- 
come. 

During  1975.  9  days  of  hearings  were 
held;  3  days  were  required  to  mark  up 
the  Emergency  Public  Works  Authoriza- 
tion and  Appalachian  title  V  legislation; 
and  6  days  were  devoted  to  conference 
committee  meetings  on  the  Public  Works 
Employment  Act  of  1975. 

A  principal  activity  of  the  subcommit- 
tee was  the  extension  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act.  While  the 
Committee  proposed,  and  the  Senate  in- 
itially passed,  a  2-year  extension  of  the 
legislation  (S.  1513).  the  Congress  ulti- 
mately accepted  the  4-year  extension 
passed  initially  by  the  House  upon  rec- 
ommendation of  the  administration.  Im- 
portant sunendments  to  the  act  initiated 
by  the  subcommittee  relate  to  the  quality 
and  frequency  of  participation  of  mem- 
ber Governors  and  the  planning  process 
from  local-to-State-to-Federal  levels. 
The  legislatiwi  became  Public  Law  94- 
188. 

The  subcommittee  acted  also  to  extend 
to  the  title  V  regional  action  planning 
commissions  authorized  under  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  comparable  authorities  relating  to 
transportation,  vocational  and  technics 
schools,  and  health  and  nutrition  projects 
presently  authorized  imder  the  Appa- 
lachian legislation.  New  authority  for 
energy  demonstration  projects  was  also 
provided  to  both  ARC  and  the  title  V 
Commissions. 

During  1975,  the  recession,  with  8  and 
9  percent  unemployment  levels,  brought 
special  interest  In  public  works  programs 
as  a  means  to  create  Jobs  for  the  unem- 
ployed. The  subconunlttee  recommended 
passage  of  S.  1587,  a  $2.1  billion  antire- 
cession bill. 

The  bill  passed  the  Senate  in  late  July. 
A  Senate-House  conference  to  resolve 
differences  with  an  earlier — ^May — 
passed  House  bill  (HJl.  5247)  met  dur- 
ing November  and  December  before 
agrreement  was  reached.  The  Senate 
passed  the  compromise  bill  during  the 
closing  days  of  the  flrst  session  in 
December. 

The  subconunlttee  devoted  consider- 
able effort  to  <le8lgn  antlrecesdon  pro- 
grams that  met  the  major  erltldams  of 
using  Federal  pubUc  norics  programs  to 
counter  recessions.  To  meet  the  aOega- 
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tk>n  that  such  ptogtuaas  are  not  prac- 
ticable because  of  "long  lead  times,"  a 
community  faciUties  grant  prograa  was 
designed  to  shorten  lead  times  by  mak- 
ing dlgible  only  those  projects  the  engi- 
neering and  plaimlng  phases  of  which 
had  been  completed.  Such  projects  are 
to  receive  100  percoit  Federal  Iimding, 
the  processing  time  may  not  exceed  2 
months,  and  onsite  labor  must  be  in 
place  00  days  after  approval. 

A  major  floor  amendment  was  added 
to  the  public  woiics  antirecession  bill 
on  the  Senate  floor,  sponsored  by  Sena- 
tor MnsKix,  a  member  of  the  Economic 
Development  Suljcommittee. 

Called  the  local  government  assistance 
amendment,  it  would  inaugurate  a  pro- 
gram of  direct  Federal  cash  payments 
to  fiscally  hard-pressed  State  and  local 
governments.  The  conference  report  pro- 
vided approximately  $1.5  billion  for  five 
calendar  quarters,  beginning  April  1, 
1976. 

An  amendment  affecting  the  distribu- 
tion of  water  pollution  control  funds 
was  also  added  to  the  bill  on  the  Senate 
floor.  The  amendment  substantially 
altered  current  allocations  to  States. 
The  conference  report  overcame  the 
objection  that  some  States  would  gain 
at  the  expense  of  others  by  providing 
new  a  $1.4  billion  authority  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  those  States  that  would  have 
gained  a  similar  amount  in  the  original 
Senate  amendment. 

The  bin  also  contained  an  extension  of 
the  Job  opportunities  program,  some- 
times referred  to  as  "title  X."  This  spe- 
cial antirecession  program  to  create 
Jobs  as  an  alternative  or  complementary 
program  to  the  public  service  Jobs  pro- 
gram3  first  became  law  the  last  day  of 
1974.  A  half -billion  dollars  was  author- 
ized for  calender  year  1075.  The  entire 
amount  was  appropriated  during  the 
year,  and  the  last  of  those  funds  was 
obligated  on  Decnnber  31,  1975. 

HJl.  5347  contained  a  new  half-bilUon 
dollar  auttiorlzation  for  this  program 
for  the  period  to  September  30,  1919. 

The  subcommittee  devoted  a  good 
deal  of  time  to  oversight  of  the  title  X 
program  during  1976.  Congress  rejected 
administration  efforts  to  have  the  ttrsb 
$125  million  appropriation  transferred 
to  the  Labor  Department  and  then  It  re- 
jected a  recession  proposal. 

The  remaining  1375  miUicm  was  con- 
tained in  a  large  antirecession  appropri- 
ation bill  (HJl.  4481)  which  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  and  the  Congress  sustained. 
It  was  finally  appropriated  In  an  end- 
of-the-fiscal-year  appropilatlon  meas- 
ure. However,  funds  were  not  apportioned 
to  the  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  until  the  last  possible  mo- 
ment, with  the  result  that  the  generating, 
processing,  and  scoring  of  more  than 
10.000  applications  was  hurried. 

When  the  aDocations  of  the  Job  op- 
portunities program  were  made  to  the 
various  agencies,  criticism  l)egsai  to  grow, 
based  on  the  short  leadtime  to  prepare 
applications,  the  haphazard  procedures 
used  In  notifying  eli«Bble  ajn>UeantB,  and 
the  scoring  system  used  that  enu^haslzed 
labor  intensive  projects  to  the  near  ex- 


clusion of  more  traditional  construction 
type  projects. 

The  euboommittee  held  a  hearing  on 
the  title  X  program  on  November  5.  The 
hearing  made  dear,  based  oii  examina- 
tion of  administration  witnesses,  that 
OMB  had  played  a  major  and  determin- 
ing role  in  altering  the  direction  of  the 
program  to  more  pubUc  service  type  proj- 
ects than  those  aimed  at  improving  com- 
munity facilities.  Provisions  in  the  new 
authorization  (HJl.  5247)  are  designed 
to  change  ttiat  emphasis. 

In  February  the  committee  held  a 
hearing  on  and  subsequently  recom- 
mended the  nomination  of  WHmer  "Vine- 
gar Bend"  Mlzell  to  be  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment. The  Senate  promptly  confirmed 
Mr.Mizell. 

The  subcommittee  staff  throughout 
1975  continued,  on  an  informal  basis, 
oversight  activities  relating  to  new  pro- 
grams authorized  for  EDA  in  the  1974 
amendments  to  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act.  The  new 
economic  development  planning  grant 
prc^Tams  to  States  and  cities  received 
principal  attention.  The  title  IX  eco- 
nomic adjxistment  program  was  also  pe- 
riodically reviewed.  Agency  officials  made 
numerous  presentations  to  the  subcom- 
mittee staff  on  these  programs. 

During  1975.  the  appropriation  for 
EDA  and  the  title  V  commissions  for  fis- 
cal year  1976  was  significantly  increased 
over  the  President's  request.  More  than 
$70  million  was  added  by  Congress  to  the 
measiire  for  EDA.  More  than  $20  million 
was  added  to  the  title  V  regional  action 
piftwningr  commission  appropriation. 
Justification  for  these  increases  was 
based  on  the  severity  of  the  recession. 

The  subcommittee  will  hold  3  days  oi 
hearings  on  S.  2228,  a  bill  introduced  by 
Senators  Randolph,  Montoya,  and  Baker 
to  eztoid  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  for  a  period  of  3 
years.  The  administration  recommended 
a  3-year  extension  during  1975. 

During  the  year,  the  subcommittee 
staff  vill  continue  ovosight  of  new  EDA 
programs  such  as  secticms  302 — State  and 
viban  planning — and  304 — State  supple- 
mmtal  grant  authority — the  economic 
adjustinent  progi-am  under  UUe  IX,  the 
business  development  program  under 
title  n,  and  the  economic  development 
district  program.  Also,  new  authorities 
given  the  title  V  commissions  and  Appa- 
lachla  will  be  closely  monitored,  with 
emphasis  on  the  planning  process. 
suBoouicrrrEX  on  wateb  eescttrces 

The  Subcommittee  on  Water  Re- 
sotures,  chaired  by  Senator  Mike  Gravei., 
has  primary  responsibility  for  the  dvfl 
works  program  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers.  This  program  includes  the 
study,  construction,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  projects  for  improvement  of 
the  Nation's  waters  in  the  interests  of 
navigation,  flood  control,  municipal  and 
Industrial  water  supply,  beach  and 
streambank  erosion  control,  hydroelec- 
tric power,  and  recreation. 

Certain  Soil  Conservation  Service  proj- 
ects as  defined  by  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Rood  Prevention  Act  are  also 
under  subc<»nmittee  jurisdiction.  Tills 


program  provides  for  the  installation  of 
small  upstream  dams  and  other  flood  and 
soil  erosion  preventi<m  works  in  rdative- 
ly  small  watershed  areas.  It  also  provides 
for  the  installation  of  measures  for  ir- 
rigation, drainage,  mimicipal  and  indus- 
trial water  supply,  recreation,  and  flsh 
and  wildlife  development. 

During  1975  the  Subcommittee  on 
Water  Resources  held  8  days  of  hearings 
on  l^islative  and  other  matters,  and  one 
markup  session. 

The  major  piece  of  legislation  con- 
sidered by  the  sut>committee  in  1975  was 
S.  2270.  a  bill  authorizing  additional 
funds  for  prosecution  of  projects  in  cer- 
tain compi-ehensive  river  liasin  plans  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  otiier  pur- 
poses. This  measure  authorized  $186  mil- 
lion for  the  continuation  of  work  in  four 
river  basins  for  which  existing  funds 
were  expected  to  run  out  in  the  near 
future. 

Subcommittee  hearings  were  held  on 
July  25, 1975.  6.  2270  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  on  Jifly  31, 
and  passed  the  Saiate  on  September  4. 
The  measure  passed  the  House  on  Sep- 
tember 19  and  became  FuUic  Law  94-101 
on  October  2, 1975. 

Action  was  also  taken  <m  S.  2533,  a  bill 
to  designate  the  reservoir  formed  by  the 
Jones  Bluff  Lock  and  Dam  in  Alabama 
in  honor  of  R.  E.  "Bob"  Woodruff.  This 
measure  was  reported  on  November  20 
and  passed  the  Senate  on  December  1, 
1975.  It  was  subsequently  referred  to  the 
House  c:tommittee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  No  action  had  been 
taken  by  the  House  prior  to  the  end  of 
the  1st  session  of  the  94th  Congress. 

Oversight  activities  received  substan- 
tial subcommittee  attention  In  1975. 
Hearings  begun  in  1974  on  the  civil  works 
program  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers were  continued  with  an  indepth 
examination  of  the  corps  navigation  pro- 
gram. The  subcommittee  held  5  days  of 
hearings  on  this  topic.  Washington  hear- 
ings wei-e  held  on  May  9.  June  19  and  20, 
and  October  8.  Topics  covered  included 
the  history,  accomplishments,  problems, 
and  projected  future  of  the  navigation 
program. 

As  a  part  of  this  oversifi^t  endeavor, 
the  subcommittee  made  a  4-day  investi- 
gation tour  of  selected  portions  of  the  in- 
land waterway  system.  A  hearing  in 
Vlcksburg,  Miss.,  on  May  16.  was  held, 
as  wdl  as  onsite  inspections  of  existing 
locks  and  dams,  those  under  construc- 
tion, and  those  schedtiled  for  replace- 
ment. The  subcommittee  also  toured  the 
Waterways  Experiment  Station  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  Vlcksburg,  Miss. 

A  fleld  hearing  was  held  in  Council 
Blxiffs,  Iowa,  on  September  27  to  con- 
sider S.  1799,  a  bill  authorizing  dredging 
and  related  activities  on  the  Missouri 
River  Oxbow  Lakes,  with  particular  at- 
tention to  Lake  Manawa. 

Testimony  at  the  hearing  demon- 
strated that  there  was  no  authoritative 
evidence  establishing  the  effect  of  Mis- 
soin4  River  Corps  projects  on  these  lakes, 
and  thus  no  jnstiflcation  for  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  the  renovation  of  lakes  sucli 
as  Lake  Manawa.  Subsequent  to  the 
hearing,  therefore,  the  Committee  -  on 
Public  Works  aj3>roved  a  resolution  au- 
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thorizing  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  re- 
view an  existing  study  of  the  area  in 
order  to  determine  the  effect  of  Federal 
Missouri  River  projects  on  the  Oxbow 
Lakes,  particularly  Lake  Manawa. 

In  addition  to  the  Oxbow  Lake  resolu- 
tion, the  committee  adopted  14  other  res- 
olutions requesting  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  study  selected  areas  with  specific 
problems.  Such  resolutions  are  the  nu- 
cletjs  of  future  water  resources  projects, 
and  provide  the  basis  upon  which  project 
justification  rests. 

On  December  9,  1975,  the  committee 
adopted  its  first  "section  65"  resolution. 
Section  65  of  the  Water  Resources  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974  provided  that,  in 
authorized  projects  containing  water 
quality  storage  as  a  project  purpose,  if 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
determines  that  such  storage  is  not 
needed,  or  is  needed  in  a  different 
amount,  a  modification  can  be  made  by 
committee  resolution  if  the  benefits 
attributable  to  water  quality  do  not  ex- 
ceed 25  percent. 

Such  a  determination  was  made  with 
regard  to  the  Kehoe  Lake  project  in  Ken- 
tucky. Accordingly,  on  December  9,  1975, 
the  Senate  PuWlc  Works  Committee 
adopted  a  resolution  approving  Uie  dele- 
tion of  water  quality  storage  from  the 
Kehoe  Lake  project.  The  House  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
adopted  an  identical  resolution  on  De- 
cember 11. 

A  hearing  was  held  on  July  25  on 
Harris  Pork  Creek,  a  proposed  201  proj- 
ect on  the  border  of  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky. Local  sponsors  testified  that  they 
could  not  meet  the  costs  of  certain  bridge 
relocations  associated  with  the  project. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  local  interests 
were  imable  to  comply  with  cost-sharing 
requirements,  the  committee  determined 
that  the  project  could  not  be  authorized 
as  a  201  project  and  action  was  not  taken. 
Subsequent  to  that  time  legislation  was 
introduced  which  addresses  this  aspect 
of  the  Harris  Pork  Creek  project.  Sub- 
committee consideration  will  be  given  to 
this  measure  during  preparation  of  the 
next  omnibus  water  resources  bill. 

A  hearing  was  held  on  October  3  on 
S.  1224,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  to 
remove  the  existing  monetary  limitation 
on  emergency  projects  In  Individual 
watersheds  in  any  1  year.  Testimony  was 
also  received  on  nine  pending  watershed 
work  plans  transmitted  to  the  committee 
under  Public  Law  566.  Action  was  not 
taken  on  either  the  legislation  or  the 
work  plans  prior  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

During  the  second  session  of  the  94th 
Congress,  the  Water  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee expects  to  complete  consideration 
of  the  pending  Soil  Conservation  Service 
work  plans  mentioned  al>ove,  as  well  as 
examination  of  an  additional  20  to  30 
work  plans  which  will  be  received  from 
the  administration. 

Other  major  activities  will  include  ex- 
amination of  nearly  400  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers projects  which  will  be  recom- 
mended for  deauthorization  pursuant  to 
section  12  of  the  Water  Resources  De- 
vdopment  Act  of  1974. 

The  subcommittee  expects  to  spend 
.=;everal  months  of  1976  in  development  of 


the  next  Omnibus  Water  Resources  Act. 
Extensive  hearings  will  be  held  on  pend- 
ing legislation  and  on  project  reports 
which  win  be  received  during  the  first 
part  of  the  year  from  the  administration. 

STrDCOMMITTEE     ON     TBANSrORTATION 

During  the  first  session  of  the  94th 
Congress,  the  Subcommittee  on  Trans- 
portation, under  the  chairmanship  of 
Senator  Llotd  M.  Bentsen.  held  15  days 
of  hearings  on  various  transportation 
issues,  and  developed  several  highway- 
related  bills,  including  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1975  (S.  2711). 

Accumulated  highway  funds  totaling 
$9.1  billion  that  had  been  withheld  from 
obligation  by  the  executive  bi-anch  were 
released  by  the  passage  on  April  24  of 
Senate  Resolution  69.  This  action  was 
taken  under  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974. 

On  April  30,  1975.  the  subcommittee 
held  a  hearing  on  S.  952.  a  bill  to  in- 
crease the  Federal  matching  share  of  a 
limited  time  on  Federal-aid  highways 
and  mass  transportation  projects  ap- 
proved imder  title  23,  United  States 
Code.  This  measure  was  in  response  to 
the  unemployment  conditions  in  the 
construction  industry  coupled  with  the 
States'  desires  to  use  previously  im- 
pounded moneys  for  accelerated  high- 
way construction.  The  increased  Federal 
share  of  up  to  100  percent,  in  force  for 
7  months,  included  a  State  payback  re- 
quirement not  to  extend  beyond  Janu- 
ary 1,  1977.  The  bill  was  signed  into  law 
(PJi.  94-30)  on  June  4,  1975. 

On  May  5,  1975,  a  joint  hearing  was 
held  by  the  Transportation  Subcommit- 
tee and  the  Interior  Committee.  The  sub- 
ject of  discussion  was  whether  to  allow 
the  States  of  Vermont,  Connecticut,  and 
New  York  to  proceed  with  projects  on 
the  basis  of  environmental  Impact  state- 
ments prepared,  evaluated,  and  approved 
in  the  same  manner  as  required  in  other 
States.  The  Issue — addressed  in  HJl. 
3130 — was  raised  by  a  Second  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  ruUng  on  preparation 
of  environmental  impact  statements.  The 
committee  reported  the  meastire  on 
April  22.  1975.  An  amended  version  was 
signed  into  law  (PI^.  94-83)  oq  Au- 
gust 9,  1975. 

On  May  19, 1975. 1  day  of  hearings  was 
conducted  on  legislation  relating  to  tim- 
ber sales  contracts  involving  road  c(m- 
struction  (S.  364). 

This  hearing  addressed  the  question  of 
allowing  a  purciiaser  of  national  forest 
timber  to  transfer  unused  purchaser 
credit  for  permanent  road  construction 
from  one  of  his  sales  to  another  of  his 
sales  in  the  same  forest,  to  be  used  In 
payment  of  timber  harvested.  This  type 
of  activity  was  seen  to  be  beneficial  in 
long-range  timber-harvest  planning  and 
effective  utilization  of  wood  resources. 
After  the  Senate  agreed  to  a  House 
amendment,  the  measure  was  sent  to  the 
President  and  was  signed — Public  Law 
94-154— on  December  18.  1975. 

On  August  1,  the  PubUc  Works  Com- 
mittee considered  and  reported  S.  1245. 
a  bill  which  resolved  a  question  raised 
by  the  Canadian  Qovemment  over  the 
control  of  right-of-way  for  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Alaskan  and  Haines  cutoff 


highways.  The  measure  gave  Canada 
control  of  the  right-of-way  provided  for 
the  highways  in  questl<m  within  iti 
boundaries,  llie  provUdon  became  law- 
Public  Law  94-147 — on  December  12. 
1975. 

Continuing  its  commitment  to  devel- 
oping new  energy  policies  with  regard  to 
transportation,  on  October  1,  1975,  the 
subcommittee  held  testimony  on  a  bill 
(S.  2049)  permitting  vehicles  to  turn 
right  on  red  signals,  unless  specifically 
prohibited  by  signs.  It  was  felt  that  per- 
mitting this  type  of  maneuver  might  re- 
sult in  sigiiiflcant  energy  savings  by 
reducing  engine  idle  time  at  traffic 
signals. 

Beginning  in  mid-May,  the  Transpor- 
tation Stit>committee  initiated  a  series  of 
three  field  hearings  intended  to  identify 
regional  transportation  problems  In  dif- 
ferent areas  of  the  Nation. 

On  May  24,  1975,  a  hearing  was  con- 
ducted in  Minot,  N.  Dak.,  to  determine 
the  ability  of  our  rural  road  system  to 
carry  agricultural  products,  and  move 
people  safely  and  efficiently.  The  sub- 
committee on  June  16.  1975  met  in  Al- 
bany. N.Y..  receiving  testimony  on  the 
ability  of  the  current  rural  road  network 
to  handle  the  Increased  weight  in  bulk 
agricultural  and  industrial  products.  In 
Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  on  November  24,  1975. 
the  sulx^ommittee  turned  its  attention  to 
alleviating  congestion  and  Improving 
traffic  flow  in  urbanized  areas,  and  heard 
testimony  on  the  use  of  high-capacity 
connectors  as  a  means  to  solve  that  type 
of  problem. 

Using  the  first  two  field  hearings  as  a 
springboard,  on  July  14.  1975,  the  sub- 
committee started  a  comprehensive 
series  of  hearings  on  the  future  of  the 
highway  program,  to  be  used  as  a  base 
for  drafting  major  transportation  legis- 
lation. 

The  first  2  days  of  hearings  were  set 
aside  for  focus  on  P^eral  domain 
roads — primarily  forest  highways — and 
on  July  17.  for  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  present  the  administration's 
highway  proposal.  The  hearings,  how- 
ever, were  not  structured  solely  to  con- 
centrate on  highwajrs.  They  covered  the 
key  issues  surroimding  total  transporta- 
tion policy  needed  to  make  soimd  deci- 
sions on  the  national  highway  program. 
Subject  areas  explored  were:  First,  fac- 
tors affecting  urban  and  rural  transpor- 
tation; second,  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  Implementing  a  highway 
program;  third,  safety;  fourth,  proce- 
dural delays;  and  fifth,  the  direction  and 
development  of  a  national  transporta- 
tion policy.  Approximately  123  witnesses 
testified  during  the  12  days  of  hearings 
on  the  future  of  the  highway  program 
and  written  statements  and  supporting 
material  came  from  an  additional  86 
sources. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Senate  hear- 
ings in  late  July,  it  became  apparent  to 
the  subcommittee  that  final  passage  of 
highway  legislation  during  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  94th  Congress  was  imlikely. 
It  has  also  been  emphasized  in  the  high- 
way hearings  that  many  States  had  ex- 
hausted their  1976  Interstate  apportion- 
ments, or  nearly  so.  Since  the  Pederal- 
Ald  Highway  Act  of  1973  had  authorized 
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money  for  the  Interstate  system  through 
1979,  the  Secretary  could  apportion 
funds  for  these  fiscal  years  upon  receiv- 
ing congressional  direction  to  do  so. 

On  September  4,  1975,  the  Public 
Worlcs  Committee  reported  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  62.  giving  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  authority  to 
apportion  fiscal  year  1977  Interstate 
funds  to  the  States.  The  concurrent  res-, 
olution  passed  the  Senate  on  Septem- 
ber 8,  and  the  House  on  December  16, 
1975. 

The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1975 
(S.  2711)  was  reported  by  the  Public 
Worlcs  Committee  on  November  20.  1975, 
and  passed  the  Senate  on  December  12. 
The  bill  authorizes  approximately  $9.6 
billion  for  the  transition  quarter  and 
next  2  fiscal  years.  To  permit  congres- 
sional cimsideration  of  proposals  relat- 
mg  to  future  financing  and  structure  of 
the  total  highway  program,  tlie  com- 
mittee limited  authorizations  to  2  years. 
Two  principal  modifications  were  made 
by  the  bill  in  the  highway  program:  The 
first  is  a  new  formula  for  allocating 
Interstate  fimds  to  the  States.  Second, 
the  bill  realines  the  existing  highway 
systems,  and  consolidates  highway  cate- 
gories. Other  major  features  include: 
First,  revision  of  State-city  relationships 
for  urban  projects;  second,  permits 
fimds  transferred  from  interstate  proj- 
ects to  be  used  for  other  highways  as 
well  as  public  transportation;  third,  con- 
tinues the  rural  pubUc  transportatian 
demonstration  program  and  the  special 
bridge  replacement  program;  fourth, 
allows  States  to  adopt  safety  standards 
different  from  those  in  Federal  regula- 
tion; and,  fifth,  mandates  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  study  alterna- 
tive methods  for  financing  the  remaining 
Interstate  system. 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed 
its  version  of  the  highway  bill  on 
December  18. 197i. 

The  top  prioritar  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Transportation  during  the  first  part 
of  the  sec(md  session  of  the  94th  Con- 
gress will  be  to  secure  conference  agree- 
ment on  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1975. 

The  subconunittee  may,  diuing  the 
second  session  of  the  94th  Congress,  con- 
sider hearings  on:  First,  State-urben 
highway  planning  relationships;  and, 
second,  programs  contained  in  chapter  2 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code.  The  sub- 
committee will  also  continue  to  monitor 
the  progress  being  made  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  on  the  report  being 
prepared  by  that  Agency  on  transporta- 
tion planning  and  coordination  in  rural 
areas. 

BUBcoMMrrrEt  on  DisAsrsa  eexjef 

The  past  12  months  marked  the  first 
full  year  of  experience  with  the  new  pro- 
grams and  procedures  authorized  by 
Public  lAw  93-2S8.  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  Amendments  of  1974.  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Disaster  Relief,  chaired  by 
Senator  QcxMrm  Burdick,  initiated  this 
major  revision  of  natural  disaster  relief 
laws  and  has  since  maintained  an  active 
informal  oversite  program  racompassing 
all  facets  of  its  administration. 

In  1975, 38  major  disasters  and  6  oner- 
goicles  were  declared  by  President  Ford 


under  the  auspices  of  the  new  law.  Over 
92,000  families  were  given  assistance  and 
counseling  to  help  alleviate  the  traimia 
caused  by  a  natural  calamity.  An  esti- 
mated $443.3  million  in  Federal  help  was 
made  available  to  these  disaster  victims, 
their  States  and  their  local  governments 
by  the  Federal  Disaster  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration, and  some  20  other  Federal 
agencies. 

The  scope  of  the  Government's 
disaster-related  activity  in  1975  under- 
scores the  importance  of  eflBciency  in  the 
administration  of  relief  programs.  The 
subcommittee  is  acutely  aware  of  its  con- 
tinuing responsibility  to  assure  the 
orderly  functioning  of  disaster  relief  pro- 
grams and  the  fair  distribution  of  our 
Nation's  resources  to  those  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  a  natural  disaster.  The 
subcommittee  plans  to  continue  its  lead- 
ership of  efforts  to  improve  disaster 
preparation  plans,  warning  systems,  de- 
livery of  emergency  relief  and  distribu- 
tion of  longer  range  recovery  benefits. 

sUBcoiucrrTEE  on  bthujings  and  gbounds 

The  Subcommittee  on  Buildings  and 
Groimds,  chaired  by  Senator  Robert 
Morgan,  is  responsible  for  activities 
concerning  Gove:imient  agency  space 
needs  and  related  legislation.  This  in- 
volves supervision  and  oversight  of  tlie 
Public  Buildings  Service,  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  whose  function  is  to 
provide  required  space  through  consti-uc- 
tion,  purchase,  or  leasing  as  appropriate. 
Such  transactions  are  governed  by  nu- 
merous public  laws,  executive  orders,  and 
Federal  regulations  which  have  become 
increasingly  complex  since  the  subcom- 
mittee's inception,  due  to  new  construc- 
tion and  management  techniques,  ma- 
terials shortages,  environmental  and  en- 
ergy conservation  requirements,  infla- 
tion, budgetary  restrictions,  and  various 
other  unforeseen  developments. 

During  1975,  the  subcommittee  imple- 
mented significant  new  procedures  for 
evaluating  prospectuses.  As  a  result,  for- 
mats have  been  revised  to  provide  more 
explicit  data  and  faciUties  review  by 
members.  Also,  more  attention  has  been 
focused  upon  major  policy  considerations 
than  heretofore,  ranging  from  elimina- 
tion of  architectm-al  barriers  that  affect 
the  physically  handicapped,  through 
greater  emphasis  on  fire  protection,  in- 
creased involvement  in  environmental 
and  economic  impact  of  projects  on  com- 
munities, and  also  application  of  energy 
conservation  practices  in  the  design,  con- 
struction, renovation,  and  maintenance 
of  public  buildings.  More  Intensive  ef- 
forts to  achieve  cost  reductions  in  the 
public  buildings  program  have  been 
piu^ued,  and  to  ascertain  the  relative 
merits  of  acquiring  Federal  space 
through  leasing  as  opposed  to  new  con- 
struction or  alteration  of  existing  build- 
ings. It  is  the  subcommittee's  intent  to 
continue  its  active  interest  in  these  sub- 
jects of  concern  throughout  1976,  or  imtil 
improvements  have  been  made. 

Among  important  legislative  activities 
of  the  subcommittee  during  1975  was  the 
expediting  of  a  bill  <H.R.  6151)  which 
authorized  an  additional  appropriation 
to  Interior  D^>artment  for  services  nec- 
essary to  nonperformlng  arts  functions 
of  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  in  Wash- 


ington, D.C.  This  became  Public  Law  92- 
119  on  October  10, 1975. 

HJ%.  4241,  designating  a  Federal 
building  in  Chicago  the  "John  C.  Klu- 
cznskl  Federal  Building,"  became  Pub- 
lic Law  94-84  on  August  9,  1975.  A  sim- 
ilar bill,  S.  999,  designating  the  Federal 
office  building  in  Dover,  DeL,  the  "J. 
Allen  Frear  Building."  was  passed  but 
no  further  action  had  been  taken  at  the 
time  Congress  recessed  on  December  19, 
1975. 

Another  bill,  H.R.  12,  after  passage  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate,  was  vetoed 
by  the  President  on  November  29,  1975. 
This  would  have  amended  title  3,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  protection  of 
foreign  diplomatic  missions,  increase  the 
size  of  Executive  Protective  Service,  and 
for  other  piuixises.  An  amended  version 
became  Public  Law  94-196  on  December 
31,  1975. 

S.  865  was  passed  in  the  Senate  on 
August  1,  1975,  which  would  promote 
more  efficient  use  of  the  Nation's  con- 
sti-uction  resoiu'ces,  foster  preservation 
of  historic  or  architecturally  significant 
buildings,  and  enhance  social  and  eco- 
n<xnic  environment  within  and  sur- 
roimding Federal  office  buildings.  Action 
has  not  been  completed  by  the  House. 

Pending  at  recess  were  S.  1392,  S.  2045, 
and  S.  2095,  insming  that  buildings  fi- 
nanced with  Federal  fimds  utilize  tlie 
best  practicable  measures  for  conserva- 
tion of  energy,  implementing  innovative 
technology  in  design,  construction,  re- 
pairs, maintenance,  and  operation,  in- 
cluding reti'ofitting  with  solar  devices, 
and  initiating  demonstration  programs. 
Preliminai-y  hearings  were  conducted  on 
November  4  and  5,  1975,  whj^will  be 
resumed  in  1976. 

A  committee  i-esolution  on  July  2,  1975 
directed  the  Genei-al  Services  AdminiE- 
tration  to  conduct  a  survey  and  deter- 
mine the  need  for  a  new  Federal  office 
building  in  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

The  subcommittee  met  10  times  during 

1975  to  discuss  proposed  legislation  and 
other  matters.  In  addition,  formal  con- 
ferences were  conducted  with  officisils  of 
General  Services  Administration,  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  Social  Seciuity 
Administi-aUon,  TreasiUT  Department, 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Secmities  Ex- 
change Commission,  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, Department  of  Transportation, 
Interior  Department,  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  Cap- 
itol Police,  and  others. 

Public  hearings  were  held  on  Febni- 
ary  25  and  March  17  in  connection  with 
proposed  construction  of  two  new  So- 
cial Seciu-ity  Administration  buildings  at 
Baltimore,  Md.  A  hearing  oa  GHSA's  pro- 
posed Public  Buildings  Service  fiscal  year 

1976  budget  was  conducted  February  26. 
Other  hearings  were  held  May  19  and 
June  9  on  S.  865,  H.R.  12,  and  H.R.  6151, 
respectively.  Another  was  conducted  on 
June  11  regarding  a  proposed  new  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  which  will  be 
continued  in  early  1976.  Further  hear- 
ings were  held  November  4  and  5,  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  S.  1392,  S.  2045,  and 
S.  2095,  which  also  will  be  ctmtinued. 
Additional  hearings  were  held  In  connec- 
tion wltti  building  prospectuses  on  Marcli 
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18,  June  9  and  11,  November  12,  and 
December  12  and  15, 1975. 

Four  field  trips  were  made  by  subcom- 
mittee staff  at  the  chairman's  direction, 
in  conjunction  with  proposed  projects  at 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  Charlottes- 
ville, Va.,  respectively. 

During  1975,  the  subcommittee  re- 
viewed and  approved  20  building  pro- 
spectuses, at  a  total  estimated  cost  of 
$311,207,600  which  includes  $53,629,000 
requested  to  correct  cost  overruns  for 
previously  authorized  projects.  Of  the 
remainder,  four  were  now  building  pro- 
spectuses totaling  $213,345,200;  nine  were 
for  alterations  totaling  $37,715,400;  and 
five  for  new  leases  and  extensions  total- 
ing $6,518,000  atmually. 


ECONOMY,  NOT  ERISA,  SPURS  PLAN 
TERMINATIONS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  uproar  gen- 
erated by  the  number  of  pension  plan 
terminations  in  1975.  Manj-  critics  of 
pension  reform  blame  this  situation  on 
employer  dissatisfaction  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974. 

As  a  chief  sponsor  of  ERISA,  I  be- 
lieve this  criticism  overlooks  the  real 
cause  of  plan  terminations.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  terminations  in  the  private 
pension  system  are  by  no  means  a  re- 
cent phenomenon.  In  fact,  while  the 
number  of  plan  terminations  has  In- 
creased, the  rate  of  plan  terminations 
has  consistently  remained  around  1  per- 
cent of  the  active  plans  each  year. 

Studies  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Labor  prior  to  ERISA  foimd  thou- 
sands of  employees  lost  their  pension 
credit  when  companies  were  sold, 
merged,  or  dissolved.  The  classic  case 
in  point  occurred  when  the  Studebaker 
plant  closed  in  1964  leaving  4,500  work- 
ers with  a  few  cents  on  their  pension 
dollars. 

Passage  of  ERISA  in  1974  coincided 
with  America's  deepest  recessionary 
period  since  the  1930's.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve characterized  this  period  as  the 
"longest  and  deepest  of  the  postwar 
recessions."  The  current  pressure  of 
pension  costs  is  imdoubtedly  more  at- 
tributable to  this  economic  instability 
than  to  the  new  law. 

Before  ERISA,  the  employee  plan  par- 
ticipant was  just  out  of  luck  when  his 
plan  terminated  without  adequate  as- 
sets to  cover  the  pension  obligations. 
But  now,  we  have  the  new  Federal  in- 
surance program — ^the  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corporation — created  by 
ERISA  to  insure  private  plans.  While 
the  recessionar>-  effects  of  1975  cost  mil- 
lions of  workers  their  jobs,  ERISA  pro- 
tected their  pensions. 

To  date,  1.700  participants  are  receiv- 
ing a  total  of  approximately  $250,000  in 
monthly  benefits  from  the  PBGC.  In  ad- 
dition, more  than  $35  million  in  insur- 
ance premiums  have  been  collected  as  a 
reserve  to  protect  employees  in  termi- 
nated plans. 

Several  recent  articles  have  explored 
these  Issues  in  aome  deirth.  I  recently 
joined  with  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Jav- 


iT8>,  in  a  statement  to  the  New  York 
Times  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  our  statement  to  the  New 
York  Times  of  February  29  and  articles 
from  the  Institutional  Investor  and  the 
Washington    Star    be   printed    in    the 

RXCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  29,  1976 1 
Senators  Javits  and  Wiluams  Sat  the  Pko- 

TECTION    Is    AUtCAOY    BrTTEft 

The  following  article  was  written  by  Sena- 
tor Jacob  K.  Javits,  Republican  of  New  York, 
and  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.,  Dem- 
ocrat of  New  Jersey,  who  were  co-authors  of 
the  Employment  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act. 

The  pension  reform  law  of  1974 — formally 
titled  the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Se- 
curity Act  and  commonly  known  as  ERISA 
("eerissa") — established  a  comprehensive 
framework  of  safeguards  guaranteeing  the 
private  pension  rights  of  36  million  American 
worker.s.  Now.  It  la  under  attack  from  a 
vocal  minority,  one  which  has  opposed  the 
legislation  since  its  Inception. 

There  have  been  allegations  recently  that 
pension  plan  terminations  in  1975  were  at- 
tributable to  ERISA  and  the  alleged  bureau- 
cratic logjam  of  executive  agencies  respon- 
sible for  its  administration.  The  loudest 
critics  of  the  act  are  those  consulting  firms, 
actuaries  and  other  members  of  the  pension 
industry  who  fought  reform  In  the  first  place, 
and  now  may  think  they  have  found  a  new 
way  to  undermine  its  credibility. 

The  vital  interests  of  so  many  mUlions  of 
Americans  in  this  fundamental  reform  do 
not  deserve  a  renewal  of  past  hostilities,  but 
an  objective  analysis  of  the  performance  of 
the  law  to  date. 

In  1973,  the  year  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the  reform  law,  4,130  pension  plans  were 
terminated,  according  to  Employee  Benefit 
Plan  Review,  a  pension  Industry  publication. 
While  precise  flgtues  f(H-  1974  are  not  avaU- 
able  because  of  the  changes  in  bureaucratic 
administration,  we  do  know  that  the  number 
of  terminations  in  1975  was  smaller  than 
the  6,000  that  Is  commonly  cited  by  the 
critics  and  was  initially  reported  by  the  Pen- 
sion Benefit  Ouar&nty  Corporation,  the  new 
Federal  agency  created  by  ERISA  to  insure 
private  pension  plans. 

In  fact,  administrative  errors  Inflated  the 
number  of  terminations  last  year.  Those 
errors  included  double  counting,  mistaken 
filings  and  other  mistakes  that  accounted 
for  more  than  700  false  terminations. 

While  less  than  1  percent  of  the  600,000 
pension  plans  affected  by  ERISA  In  1976 
were  terminated,  more  than  33,000  applica- 
tions for  new  pension  plans  were  received 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  during  the 
same  period.  It  must  be  noted  that  the 
terminations  of  1975  occurred  during  the 
longest  and  deepest  of  the  poet-war  reces- 
sions. 

During  recent  hearings  held  Jointly  by  the 
Senate  Small  Business  and  Finance  Commit- 
tees to  investigate  the  causes  of  terminations 
In  1976,  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  Pen- 
sion Guaranty  Corporation  offlcials  testified 
that  their  studies  Indicate  the  vast  number 
of  pension  terminations  were  caused  by  busi- 
ness mergers,  the  substitution  and  establish- 
ment of  new  pensions  plans,  and  the  reces- 
sion. 

Btnreaucratic  burdens  created  by  the  initial 
administration  of  ERISA  were  not  dted  as  an 
Important  cause. 

Specifically,  a  recent  Pension  Beneilt  sur- 
vey found  that  "37  percent  of  the  terminat- 
ing plans  cited  adverse  bvelneas  conditions, 
18  percetit  showed  termination  of  all  or  a 


portion  of  the  employer's  operations,  and  13 
percent  listed  change  of  ownership.  Adop- 
tion of  another  plan  was  the  reason  In  16 
percent  of  all  cases."  The  number  of  termi- 
nations during  1976  is  not  stirprlslng  in  light 
of  preliminary  statistics  received  verifying 
that  the  bulk  of  plans  were  very  small  and 
very  new. 

The  major  twta  for  ERISA  in  1976  oc- 
curred when  two  household  names — Grant's 
and  REA  Express — went  out  of  business  after 
more  than  60  years  of  existence. 

Late  last  year,  650  retirees  of  the  bankrupt 
REA  Express  Company  began  to  receive  their 
monthly  pension  checks  in  the  mall.  The 
checks  were  not  signed  by  REA  Express  but 
by  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation. 
Without  ERISA,  those  retired  workers  would 
have  no  pension  today. 

While  the  Grant  bankruptcy  is  being  re- 
solved in  Federal  court,  the  P.B.a.C.  Is  going 
forward  in  processing  Grant's  pension  plan 
coverage  respecting  its  retirees. 

To  date,  1.700  participants  are  receiving 
a  total  of  approximately  #250,000  in  monthly 
benefits  from  the  corporation.  In  addition, 
more  than  $36  million  of  insurance  premiums 
have  been  coUected  as  a  reserve  to  protect 
employees  in  terminated  pension  plans. 

After  nearly  a  decade  of  hard  work  in 
Congress,  ERISA  was  drafted  to  create  com- 
prehensive standards  of  protection  for  work- 
ers with  respect  to  vesting,  funding,  fiduciary 
standards,  reporting,  and  disclosure  and 
termination  Insurance.  These  key  elements 
of  pension  reform  were  the  product  of  spirited 
bipartisan  Congressional  support  and  the  re- 
sult of  worker  dissatisfaction  with  widespread 
abu.ses  In  private  pension  plans. 

As  we  review  the  current  outcry  from  pen- 
sion reform  critics.  Congress  must  be  careful 
not  to  let  any  controversy  over  regulations 
and  administrative  requirements  serve  as  a 
smoke  screen  for  those  who  would  reverse 
the  course  of  pension  reform 

We  are  concerned  that  ERISA  be  adminis- 
tered and  enforced  efficiently  and  effectively 
by  the  executive  branch.  And  we  do  not  con- 
done the  executive  department's  delay  in 
promulgating  regulations  and  exemption  pro- 
cedures in  order  to  provide  pension  plans 
with  appropriate  guidance  and  administra- 
tive relief. 

But  we  should  not  conclude  that  criticism 
of  administrative  procedure  warrants  cutting 
back  on  the  essential  protection  provided  to 
the  35  muilon  American  workers  for  whom 
these  reforms  were  Intended. 

Comments  From  Two  Readers 

The  article  "Backing  Out  of  Paying  Pen- 
slons'"  which  appeared  in  this  section  on 
Feb.  8  elicited  several  responses  from  read- 
ers, the  burden  of  which  was  that  pension 
reform  efforts  have  been  unfairly  maligned. 
Following  are  two  of  thoae  letters. 

Let's  Uke  a  look  at  some  of  the  problems 
often  raised  by  articles  about  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act. 

"We  can't  afford  to  fund  It  now"  is  one 
complaint.  More  than  6,600  private,  pen- 
sion programs  have  been  terminated  since 
the  passage  of  the  act.  Only  1,250  were  orig- 
inally anticipated.  Upon  closer  examination, 
however,  we  find  that  economic  conditions 
since  Sept.  2,  1974,  when  ERISA  became  law, 
have  been  the  real  reason  for  perhaps  one- 
half  of  the  terminations. 

Many  small  plans  were  already  in  deep 
trouble  due  to  poor  administration.  Igno- 
rance of  pre-ERISA  rules.  Imprudent  Invest- 
ment practices,  poorly  designed  programs 
and  a  fear  of  additional  reporting  require- 
ments of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  or 
the  Labor  Department.  As  a  result  many 
"sick"  plans  became  "terminal". 

"The  cost  of  administration  Is  expected 
to  go  up  from  60  percent  to  100  percent," 
Is  another  coounon  cry.  Such  blanket  state- 
ments are  misleading  and  either  create  or 
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feed  a  sense  of  panic.  Some  plans  require 
minimal  service  both  pre-XBI8A  and  poat- 
ERI8A.  Reporting  bxms  tor  the  I.BJB.  and 
Labor  Department  are  In  any  case  not  going 
to  be  that  much  different  or  more  detailed 
that  tbey  would  Justify  doubling  service 
charges. 

A  related  complaint  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  new  law  is  administered  by  the  two 
agencies,  whereas  before  only  Ilt.8.  was  in- 
volved. Additionally,  regulations  to  guide  ad- 
ministrators either  have  not  been  Issued  or 
are  being  challenged.  This  la  trtie.  but  it  Is 
no  Justification  for  any  healthy  pension  plan 
to  terminate. 

So  far,  the  men  In  responsible  Govern- 
ment positions  In  both  Labor  Department 
and  I.R.S.  have  shown  themselves  to  be  flexi- 
ble and  understanding  about  the  administra- 
tive problems. 

For  the  plans  in  trouble,  tbere  are  often 
solutions  other  than  termination  ranging 
from  the  adjustment  of  details  to  a  complete 
redesign  of  the  plan.  Sure,  expense  will  be 
involved,  but  It  is  strictly  a  one-time  charge. 
Thereafter  It  may  involve  service  charges 
only  sllghUy  higher  than  In  the  past. 

The  single  most  costly  aspect  of  the  new 
law  Is  said  to  involve  the  accelerated  vesting 
schedtile  stipulated  in  the  act.  This  may  be 
true  for  very  large,  collectively  bargained 
plans,  but  for  the  average  smaU  plan  It  is 
not  all  that  costly. 

In  the  last  10  pre-ERISA  years,  with  very 
few  excepUoos,  IJt.S.  district  offices  have  re- 
fused to  ^>prove  newly  submitted  plans  un- 
less a  fairly  liberal  vesting  schedule  was 
Included  In  the  program.  As  a  result  most 
small  plans  entered  Into  In  the  recent  past 
win  not  be  too  strained  In  the  area  of  vesting. 

As  for  the  reporting  and  disclosure  re- 
quirements imposed  by  EBISA,  admittedly 
new  and  unfamiliar  forms  have  been  and 
will  be  developed  by  Government  agencies. 
As  In  any  new  system,  these  newly  deslgnad 
forms  wUl  require  patience  and  time  to  be- 
come familiar  with  them.  However,  once 
around  the  reporting  cycle  and  they  wlU  be 
(M-hat. 

Government  has  responded  to  needs  of 
the  pubUc  In  a  cooperaU««  fashion.  Of  the 
close  to  600,000  plans  Known  to  exist  in  the 
United  States,  slightly  more  than  90  percent 
Involve  programs  with  less  than  100  par- 
ticipants. SUnpllfied  reporting  has  been  de- 
veloped In  some  areas  for  this  90  percent 
and  probably  wlU  be  developed  In  others. 

For  examine,  pre-SBISA  reporting  required 
annual  submission  to  the  1A.8.  of  famis 
4848,  4848  Schedule  A  (four  pages) .  4848. 
WOP  and  MOP  Schedule  A.  A  form  6S00C  te 
to  combine  in  simplified  form  the  Infonna- 
tlon  formerly  reported  on  all  those  older 
fonns,  which  are  to  be  discontinued.  To  be 
sure,  additional  reporting  forms  may  be 
forthc<«nlng,  but  a  determined  effort  is  being 
made  to  keep  them  as  simple  as  possible. 

To  sum  up.  It  Is  time  to  accentuate  the 
positive.  Given  a  fair  chance,  ERISA  wlU 
turn  out  to  be  a  hlglily  effective  program 
nowhere  near  as  expensive  as  early  estimates 
predict.  With  full  cooperation  from  both  pri- 
vate and  public  sector,  the  goal  of  economic 
security  In  retirement  will  be  realized  by  far 
more  people. 

Henry  A.  Spivack, 
Pefwion  Director,  Bleichroeder,  Bing  <& 
Co.,  New  York  City. 

As  one  who  has  worked  long  and  diligently 
for  pension  reform  legislation,  and  who  at 
75  years  of  age  finds  himself  the  victim  of 
much-reduced  benefits  due  to  pre-reform 
abuses,  I  feel  that  several  factors  In  the 
pension  situation  are  being  overlooked.  Con- 
sider the  following: 

The  moral  and  financial  deprecations 
flagrant  In  the  private  pension  area  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  ERISA  in  1974  were  so 
numerous  that  it  Is  unreallstc  to  eq^MCt 
rectification  overnl^t.  To  think  otherwise 


is  the  same  as  believing  that  the  racial  In- 
equalities of  many  generations  can  be  erad- 
icated ovemi^t. 

All  of  tta«  affected  agencies  are  now  in  the 
process  of  setting  up  procedures  and  engaging 
mai^wwer  in  an  effort  to  oiforce  the  new 
pension  law.  They  must  be  given  a  reason- 
able period  of  time  to  produce. 

Furthermore,  Congress  Is  already  involved 
In  looking  Into  weaknesses  In  the  new  law 
so  that  If,  after  a  trial  period,  changes  are 
needed  they  can  be  Identified  and  made. 

It  Is  undoubtedly  true  that  In  some  few 
cases  the  red  tape  and  expense  of  enforce- 
ment make  It  necessary  for  a  company  to 
bow  out  of  the  pension  situation.  But,  baaed 
on  years  of  familiarity  with  the  subject,  I 
re^>ectfuUy  submit  that  this  Is  Just  the  ex- 
cuse given  by  those  who  find  that  with  the 
previous  loopholes  plugged  they  no  longer 
want  to  continue  their  pension  plans. 

The  vast  majority  of  workers  affected  by 
the  pension  plan  withdrawals  that  are  oc- 
curring have  In  fact  lost  nothing  tangible. 
Their  pension  plans  rqiresented  false 
promises  based  on  false  {H-emlses  in  the  first 
place. 

MORIZ  M.   DREYFT7S, 

Philadelphia. 

(From  the  Institutional  Investor, 

February  1976) 

The  Costs  cur  ERISA 

It  has  become  almost  a  truism  to  say  that 
the  Employment  Retirement  Income  Secu- 
rity Act  has  not  proved  a  major  burden  for 
most  corporations.  And  whUe  that  statement 
Is  Justified,  the  law  has  nevertheless  meant 
changes  and  readjustments  that  for  some 
have  been  little  more  than  a  nuisance  and 
for  others  have  added  iq>  to  a  conslderalde 
expenditure  of  time  and  money — as  this 
month's  survey  of  pension  officers  participat- 
ing in  Penaion/orum  makes  clear. 

About  three-quarters  of  the  funds  report- 
ing have  felt  no  need  to  hire  additional  staff. 
Interestingly  enough  It  is  the  large  funds — 
those  over  8100  mUllon  In  else — that  have 
tended  to  add  personnel;  almost  a  t^lrd  have 
done  so.  It  is  probably  both  a  matter  of 
"larger  assets,  larger  problems"  and  the  gen- 
eral axiom  that  a  smaller  asset  pool  dr-»n't 
Justify  additional  expenditures. 

The  most  widespread  need  in  adjusting  to 
the  law,  as  was  predicted,  has  been  for  in- 
creased reporting  to  the  government  and 
participants.  Not  far  behind  Is  the  onus  of 
compliance  In  the  benefit  administration 
uea — such  matters  as  keeping  track  of  part- 
time  help.  Three-quarters  of  the  corpanMoxm 
that  have  added  staff  because  of  ERISA  have 
done  so  for  those  two  reasons;  additional 
personnel  on  the  Investment  side  has  been  a 
minor  f actM-. 

About  80  per  cent  of  the  funds  say  that 
they  felt  no  need  to  turn  to  outside  consult- 
ants for  help  In  meeting  ERISA's  require- 
ments. Of  the  remainder,  some  that  did  not 
use  an  outside  performance  measurement 
service  are  now  subscribing  to  one.  But  most 
probably  decided  It  was  advisable  to  meet 
with  a  consulting  firm  to  discuss  specific  as- 
pects of  their  benefits,  plaimlng  and  invest- 
ment p<^cy. 

The  law's  main  Impact  on  Investments  has 
been  in  a  re-evtduatlcm  at  ajqvoach  and 
philosophy.  Very  few  have  made  any  changes 
In  their  outside  managers,  though  sc«ne  have 
added  managers,  particularly  bond  managers 
and  those  with  a  different  style,  like  market 
timing,  to  comply  with  the  law's  diversifica- 
tion requirement.  Similarly,  those  who  de- 
cided more  portfolio  diversification  was 
needed  Increased  bond  holdings  or  broadened 
the  list  of  names  of  equities  held. 

Since  most  established  plans  have  been 
making  contributions  to  their  funds  on  a 
schedule  that  already  satisfies  the  law's  stipu- 
lations, their  additional  costs  have  been 
largely    for   administration    and    reporting. 


And  for  almost  40  per  cent  of  the  corpora- 
tions, the  result  has  been  cost  increases  of 
less  than  3  per  cent;  and  for  almoet  80  per 
cent,  of  less  than  6  per  cent.  Only  7  per  cent 
have  found  that  costs  hav«  risen  10  per  cent 
or  more,  and  In  such  cases.  Increased  contri- 
butions to  meet  funding  and  vesting  require- 
ments are  probably  Involved.  There  could  be 
additional  future  eipendltuies,  however, 
such  as  increased  trustee  fees,  as  banks  find 
their  end  of  tht  reporting  process  <merou6. 
And,  of  course,  there  are  other  questions — 
like  fiduciary  responsibility  and  decisions 
about  future  benefit  levels — that  are  cost- 
ing corporations  time  and  possible  anxiety 
though  not  necessarUy  additional  dollars. 
Personnel,  consultants  and  portfolios 

The  immediate  effect  of  KRISA  naturaUy 
varies  from  corporation  to  corporation,  but 
the  added  cost  for  the  large  majority  of 
corporations  responding  to  this  month's 
Pensionforum  can  be  fairly  classified  as 
nominal.  And  most  of  the  money  seems  to 
be  going  toward  administrative  and  report- 
ing expenses.  Long-term,  the  major  im- 
pact of  the  law  may  not  be  additional  costs 
but  rather  changes  in  Bponaat  approach  to 
pension  asset  managonent  generally. 

The  following  are  some  specific  ccunments 
of  pension  trfficers  gathered  by  Assistant 
Editw  Janice  Rolling: 

WUliam  Tierney,  Director,  cwporate  com- 
pensation and  retirement  plans,  Avco  Corp. : 
$152  million  (divided  between  five  man- 
agers). 

We  have  several  different  retirement  plans 
and  we  have  not  had  to  Increase  our  con- 
tributions for  funding  because  of  ERISA. 
However,  we  are  currently  discussing  the 
feaslbUity  of  modifying  some  plan  provi- 
sions to  avoid  additional  costs  In  the  future. 
Overall,  our  main  current  cost  will  be  in 
the  administrative  area.  We  dont  have  any 
reliable  figures  yet,  but  I  wouldn't  be  sur- 
prised if  our  record-keeping  and  reporting 
costs  were  to  go  up  ocmslderably.  We  aren't 
planning  to  change  or  Increase  the  nimiber 
of  portfolio  managers  we  use,  but  we  are 
cxirrently  reviewing  our  portfolio  mix.  ERISA 
is  a  factor  In  our  decision  to  undertake  a 
re-evaluation,  but  the  performance  of  the 
equity  market  over  the  past  few  years  Is  an 
equally  important  reason. 

Glenn  Kent,  Manager,  investments  and  In- 
vestor relations,  Honeywell,  Inc.:  $200  mil- 
lion (divided  among  six  managers). 

After  a  thorough  review  of  our  situation. 
we  found  that  we  were  already  set  up  qiute 
well  to  comply  with  ERISA.  As  of  the  end 
of  last  year,  we  hadnt  really  seen  any  ap- 
preciable cost  increase  that  we  could  di- 
rectly relate  to  the  law.  The  primary  matter 
affecting  us  has  been  an  Increase  In  the 
vesting  contribution  t<x  one  of  our  three 
plans — ^but  It  Is  a  very  modest  increase.  We 
are  anticipating  some  additional  costs  on 
the  administrative  side,  however,  when  we 
have  to  complete  all  the  reports  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  requires.  ERtsA  was  the  rea- 
son we  have  taken  on  some  fiduciary  liability 
insurance,  which  is  in  addition  to  the  officer 
and  director  liability  coverage  we  already 
had.  Internally,  we  have  had  some  changes 
that  relate  to  ERISA,  but  are  not  a  direct 
outgrowth  of  it.  Specifically,  we  esUbllshen 
a  pension  retirement  committee,  which  will 
have  the  full  responsibility  for  our  plans 
ranging  from  the  plan  benefit  design  on 
through  fund  payments.  Previously  this  was 
a  board  of  directors'  function,  but  we  antici- 
pate this  new  committee  will  be  able  to 
spend  much  more  time  on  pension  matters. 

Raymond  Colottl.  Director  of  pension  asset 
management,  Sperry  Rand  Corp:  $600+ mil- 
lion (divided  among  ten  managers,  plus  in- 
ternal administration). 

The  additional  costs  that  our  fimd  has  in- 
curred as  an  outgrowth  of  ERISA  have  been 
minimal.  The  little  we've  had  have  been  hid- 
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den  administrative  eosUi,  such  as  the  prep- 
aration of  reports  tor  the  government.  One 
effect  of  ERISA  In  general,  however,  has  been 
to  make  us,  like  corporations  everywhere,  be- 
come a  little  more  involved  In  watching  how 
our  fvmd  Is  managed.  We  constantly  review 
how  our  money  managers  are  doing.  At  the 
moment,  at  least,  we  are  fully  satisfied  with 
their  qtuUlty  and  the  number  we  have,  so 
we  aren't  planning  to  make  any  changes  in 
our  current  managers.  In  addition  to  our 
outside  bond  managers,  we  had  established 
an  In-house  bond  fund  sometime  before 
ERISA's  passage — it's  now  about  $60  mil- 
lion— not  only  for  the  purpose  of  diversifica- 
tion but  to  gain  some  first-hand  experience 
about  what  money  managers  face.  It  has 
worked  out  quite  well  for  us.  So,  we  think 
we  have  sufficient  investment  diversity  and 
we  aren't  going  to  make  any  changes  here  as 
a  result  of  ERISA  either. 

Peter  Sherwood.  Assistant  Treasurer,  UxU- 
royal,  Inc.:  $175  million  (8/30/75)  (divided 
among  three  managers). 

Over  the  past  year,  we  have  had  various 
additional  costs  which  we  can  directly  at- 
tribute to  the  passage  of  gwT.qf    only  a 


modest  amount  has  been  incurred  on  the 
actual  payout  side.  Involving  any  Increase  In 
contributions.  It  la  on  the  administrative 
side  that  we  have  had  substantial  cost  in- 
creases. First,  there  has  been  all  the  paper- 
work required  for  reports  to  the  government 
and  to  participants  of  our  plan.  Another 
significant  cost,  which  will  occur  on  a  one- 
time basis  only,  arose  when  we  redrafted  our 
plans  so  they  fully  complied  with  ERISA.  We 
have  been  working  exclusively  on  this  prob- 
lem for  some  months  in  an  attempt  to  com- 
plete the  amendments  and  changes  by  early 
this  year.  Our  third  cost  that  is  a  direct  re- 
sult of  ERISA  will  occtir  this  year  when  we 
expect  to  hire  a  consultant.  His  function  will 
be  to  advise  us  concerning  our  Investment 
mix  and  the  appropriate  number  of  money 
managers  as  well  as  In  setting  investment 
guidelines. 

Douglas  Weyrauch.  Director.  Investment 
funds,  Owens-Illinois,  Inc.:  $300  mUUon 
(divided  among  six  managers) . 

Our  total  cost  increases  as  a  result  of 
ERISA  have  been  insignificant,  whether  you 
consider  contributions  or  service  and  ad- 
ministration. The  law  has  motivated  us  like 


others  to  give  more  attention  to  our  fiduciary 
responsibility,  but  we're  always  considered 
it  an  important  factor,  and  there  have  been 
no  concrete  changes.  On  the  investing  side, 
however,  we  recently  had  a  meeting  with  our 
portfolio  managers  to  present  some  new  ac- 
tuarial data  and  projections  of  our  costs  over 
the  next  ten  years,  which  we  expect  to  go  up 
because  of  projected  l>eneflt  Improvements. 
Onr  Investment  committee  and  board  have 
also  recently  approved  some  revised  invest- 
ment policy  guidelines  for  our  managers. 
The  main  difference  is  in  our  rate-of-retimi 
goal,  which  Is  now  set  at  around  8  percent. 
This  Is  more  modest  than  onr  previous  one, 
which  we  decided  Involved  us  In  too  high  a 
rate  of  risk.  Another  new  guideline  will  ask 
our  managers  to  seek  a  mlnimiun  4  percent 
cash  return  on  average  book  value.  This  rule 
was  Incorporated  as  a  result  of  the  market's 
volatility  over  the  past  few  years.  So  while 
measuring  our  performance  on  total  return, 
we  are  in  essence  now  building  up  the  fund 
on  a  book  value  basis.  Otherwise,  our  man- 
agers have  full  discretion  to  Invest  our  port- 
folio in  whatever  equity  and  fixed-income  in- 
vestments the  economic  outlook  dictates. 
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I  Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Jan.  M.  1»7«] 
7r>I«AL  AgBKCT  PaoTXCTS  Pknsion 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

This  past  Christmas.  660  retired  employes 
of  the  bankrupt  RBA  Express  Co.  received 
their  monthly  pension  checks  in  the  mail. 
Instead  of  being  signed  by  REA,  though, 
these  checks  carried  the  signature  of  the 
Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corp.— the  new 
federal  agency  created  to  insure  private  pen- 
sion plans. 

Before  this  agency  was  established,  roughly 
16  months  ago,  imder  the  historic  pension 
reform  act,  it  would  have  been  Just  too  bad 
for  these  REA  workers  if  they  had  lost  the 
benefits  they  had  been  counting  on  for  their 
retirement  years. 

The  PBOC  is  similar  to  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corp.,  which  protects  bank  de- 
positors in  the  event  of  a  bank's  failure.  If 
your  private  plan  fails,  the  PBOC  is  author- 
ized to  pay  each  Individual  covered  by  the 
plan  up  to  $750  a  month — Just  as  the  PDIC 
reimburses  up  to  $40,000  In  deposits  to  each 
Individual  deposit  account  in  a  covered  bank 
that  goes  under. 

The  REA  Express  Co.'s  plan  Is  one  of  15 
private  pension  plans  the  PBGC  has  taken 
over  since  It  opened  its  doors  in  the  fall  of 
1974.  Since  then,  more  than  4,000  private 
pension  plans  hare  been  terminated — 1,148 
in  December  1976  alone. 

Most  of  these  terminated  plans  have  been 
young  (five  to  10  years  rtd),  have  Involved 
fewer    tbaa    10    vorkers.    and    have    been 


healthy,  with  the  plan  containing  enough 
assets  to  meet  its  llabUities. 

In  general,  such  plans  terminate  because 
the  firm  Is  going  out  of  business,  la  merging, 
or  simply  finds  the  costs  of  administration  so 
prohibitive  that  it  opts  to  end  the  benefit. 

Where  the  terminating  plan's  assets  are 
sufficient,  the  problems  are  relatively  few. 
The  PBOC  is  Informed  in  advance  of  the  pro- 
posed termination  date.  It  then  appoints  a 
case  officer  to  determine  why  the  plan  is 
ending  and  whether  it  has  enough  funds  to 
meet  its  obligations. 

If  everything  U  In  order,  the  plan  adminis- 
trator himself  generally  winds  up  the  plan. 
He  may  make  nominal  lump-siun  payments 
to  new  workers  whose  benefits  are  so  small 
that  the  costs  of  managing  them  outweigh 
the  benefits.  For  other  plan  beneficiaries,  he 
may  purchase  retirement  annuities  from  a 
private  insurance  company. 

But  when  a  pension  plan  is  not  adequately 
funded  and  can't  meet  its  liabilities,  the 
problems  multiply — as  in  the  case  of  BEA. 

As  my  associate,  Brooke  Shearer,  traced 
the  story,  the  company  notified  the  PBOC 
it  was  In  serious  financial  trouble  last 
Mau-ch— so  bad  It  had  failed  to  mall  out  two 
months  of  benefit  checks. 

The  PBOC  inmiediately  got  Involved  in 
REA  Express'  problems.  First,  it  persuaded 
the  firm  to  resume  Its  benefit  payments  and 
to  mail  out  checks  for  the  two  months  it  had 
skipped.  By  Noveml>er,  when  the  firm  had 
been  declared  bankrupt,  the  corporation  had 


had  Itself  appointed  trustee  of  the  REA  pen- 
sion plan. 

As  trustee,  PBOC  took  over  the  plan's  re- 
maining assets,  first  to  make  sure  that  pay- 
ments to  retired  workers  were  not  Inter- 
rupted again.  Within  a  week  of  REA's  bank- 
ruptcy ruling,  the  PBOC  had  retirees'  bene- 
fit checks  in  the  mall,  along  with  a  letter 
explaining  to  the  plan's  1,660  participants 
the  CMporatlon's  responsibilities  and  the 
benefits  it  would  guarantee. 

Most  plans  are  not  as  large  as  REA's,  how- 
ever, and  Instead  resemble  that  of  the  small. 
New  England  auto-part  manufacturing  firm 
that  went  under  last  February. 

In  this  case,  the  PBOC  left  the  assets  of 
the  firm's  plan  under  the  management  of 
the  same  bank  that  had  handled  them  pre- 
viously. It  merely  took  over  the  mailing  of 
the  monthly  benefit  checks  to  about  100  re- 
tired workers. 

But  the  PBOC  has  not  yet  drawn  on  its 
own  insurance  fund.  That  Insurance  fund 
serves  as  a  backup  in  the  event  a  failed  plan 
can't  pay  its  covered  retired  workers.  It  is 
financed  by  some  120,000  private  plans  which 
paid  premiums  in  1975  of  about  $34  million. 

The  premium  rates  now  are  $1  a  year  per 
person  in  a  single-employer  plan  and  SO 
cents  per  person  if  the  plan  Is  funded  by  two 
or  more  employers. 

These  rates  are  to  rise  when  the  corpcH'a- 
tlon  begins  to  provide  big  multiemployer 
plans  with  the  same  protection  It  gives  such 
single-employer  plana  as  REA. 
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CONCXUSION  OP  MORNINa 
BUSINESS 

The  PKESIDINO  OFFICER.  Ib  there 
further  momlns  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing bushiess  Is  closed. 


OKLAHOMA  SENATORIAL  CON- 
TESTED ELECTION 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Und^ 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  wlU  now 
restune  consideration  of  the  nnflnlsbed 
business.  Senate  Resolution  356,  which 
will  be  stated  by  titae. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  850)  relating  to  th« 
Oklahoma  senatorial  (xmtested  eleetkn. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolutfa^oi. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  PJiL 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
approval  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  I  aslc  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  In  recess  until  2  pju.  to- 
day. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  1  pjn..  recessed  until  2  pjn.;  where- 
upon, the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  OfDcer 
(Mt.Laxalt).         i 


OKLAHOMA  SENATORIAL 
CONTESTESD  ELECTION 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolutl<m  (S.  Res.  356) 
relating  to  the  Oldahoma  senatorial  con- 
tested election. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIZ).  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  abe«ioe  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESmma  OFPK3ER.  The  clerk 
Hill  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleric 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  followliig 
staJf  members  be  granted  the  privilege 
of  the  floor: 

William  M.  Cochrane,  Edwin  K.  Hall, 
Peggy  L.  Parrish,  Richard  D.  Casad,  and 
James  Schoener,  minority  counsel,  and 
Aubrey  Sarvis,  of  my  stafif. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 356  relating  to  the  Oldahoma  sena- 
torial contested  election — 

First,  the  contestant,  Mr.  Edmondson. 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate; 

Second,  the  attorneys  for  Mr.  Bell- 
MON,  John  Coffey,  Kevin  Hays,  and  Bert 
McElroy,  and  the  attorneys  for  Mr.  Ed- 
mondson, Morris  Levin,  James  Edmond- 
son, and  John  Claro,  shall  be  admitted 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate; 

Third,  imder  tlie  supervisi<»i  of  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms,  two  tables  shaU  be 
placed  in  the  rear  of  the  Senate  Cham- 


ber. <me  for  the  use  of  the  attorneys  for 
Mr,  Bbujcoh  and  (me  for  the  use  of  the 
atUaneys  for  litr.  Edmondson; 

Fourth,  under  the  supervlaion  of  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms,  charts,  photograptaa, 
ajid  similar  exhibits  may  be  displayed  In 
the  Senate  Chamber ; 

Fifth,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Stfgeant  at  Arms,  two  voting  machines 
used  In  Tulsa  County,  OUa.,  In  the  con- 
tested electicm  may  be  displayed  and 
dem(Histrated  In  the  Senate  Chunber; 
and 

Sixth,  the  experts  who  testified  before 
the  CoinmittM  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, Dr.  Howard  Penniman,  Dr.  Walter 
DeVrles,  Dr.  Warren  Miller,  and  Dr. 
Samuel  Kirkpatrick,  shall  be  admitted  to 
ttie  i^ery  reserved  for  employees  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator  add 
the  name  of  Lanr  Smith? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Please  add  Larry  Smith 
of  the  committee  staff. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  And  will  the  Senator 
add  the  name  of  Don  Cogman  of  my 
staff? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Plea&e  add  Don  Cogman. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  T^thout 
objectkm.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  And  also  the  name  of 
Charlie  Waters  from  the  staff  of  Sena- 
tor Bkllmoh. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  add  the  name  of 
Charlie  Waters  to  that  list. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

KKCFBS   UNTIL   2:1S 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  imtfl  the  hour  of  2:15  pjn.  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  request  of 
the  chairman  of  Uie  committee,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
CAimoH) . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  2:06  pan.,  recessed  until  2:15  pjn.; 
whereiuNm,  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  onier  by  the  Presiding  OfOcer 
(Mr.  Laxalt)  .  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  is  rec<^niized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yldd  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
pitxeeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate today  begins  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  356,  which  was  reported  on 
January  27,  1976.  That  resolution  con- 
tains certain  findings  and  declarations 
relating  to  the  contested  election  for  a 
seat  in  the  U.S.  Senate  from  the  State 
of  Oklahoma.  These  are  discussed  at 
great  loigth  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration 
submitted  to  the  Senate,  together  with 
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minoritar   and  supjplemental   views   of 
committee  members. 

Senate  Reecdntioii  356,  ai^roved  by 
the  cmnmittee  bgr  a  vote  of  5  yeas  to  3 
na^B,  with  odb  member  rescuing  himself, 
requires: 

That  the  Senate  of  the  TTnlted  States  exer- 
cise its  constitutional  responslbUlty  uixder 
Article  I,  section  S,  of  the  Constitution,  as 
the  Judge  of  ISections  of  its  own  Members 
to  determine  the  outcome  of  the  contested 
election  of  November  5,  1974,  for  the  office 
of  United  States  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Oklahoma,  and.  If  unable  to  so  determine, 
declare  a  vacancy  exists  in  such  office  in  order 
to  enable  a  special  election  to  be  held  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  the  State  of  OUa- 
homa  governing  special  elections. 

As  the  committee  report  sets  forth  in 
detail,  tlie  Oklahoma  Senate  election  of 
November  5,  1974,  resulted  in  a  declara- 
tion of  victory  for  Republican  Hcnrt 
Belucon  over  Democratic  candidate  Ed 
Edmondson  by  a  margin  of  3,835  votes. 

Mr.  Edmonds<»i  challenged  the  results 
In  Tulsa  County,  and  filed  a  contest  with 
the  State  election  board  imder  the  laws 
of  OldahcMna.  The  matter  was  initially 
heard  by  a  State  district  judge.  Mr. 
Edmondson  claimed  that  the  election 
laws  of  Coahoma  had  been  'violated  in 
that,  first,  the  voting  machines  used  in 
Tulsa  County  listed  the  contest  for  U.S. 
Somtdr  after  14  State  contests,  in  'vio- 
lamoa  of  Oklahoma  law;  second,  these 
voting  machines  did  not  have  devices  for 
straight  party  voting,  in  violation  of 
C&Iahoma  law;  and,  third,  that  545  of 
the  640  voting  machines  used  in  Tulsa 
County  prcmiinently  displayed  erroneous 
and  misleading  instructions  for  straight 
party  voting,  which  could  not  be  fol- 
lowed because  of  the  absence  of  the 
straight  party  levers. 

Mr.  President,  the  statutes  alleged  by 
Mr.  Edmondson  to  have  been  vicdated  are 
set  forth  on  pages  3  and  4  of  the  com- 
mittee's report,  as  are  the  voting  instruc- 
UoDS  which  my  colleagues  can  ot'serve 
prominently  displayed  on  the  "Tulsa" 
voting  machines. 

I  might  say  that  the  Tulsa  and  Am- 
arillo  voting  machines,  one  of  each,  are 
on  display  here  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 
A  photographic  blowup  of  the  ballot  ar- 
rangement is  on  the  side  over  on  my 
right.  On  my  left  are  photographic  blow- 
ups of  the  misleading  instructions  that 
appeared  on  545  of  the  640  machines. 

The  Oklahoma  district  court  sustained 
a  demurrer  by  representatives  of  Senator 
Bellmon  to  the  question  of  the  place- 
ment of  the  senatorial  race  on  the  bal- 
lot, refusing  to  consider  any  evidence  as 
to  the  effect  of  such  ballot  placement  on 
the  outcome  of  the  election.  The  district 
court  also  did  not  find  that  there  was 
a  violation  of  the  law  requiring  a  straight 
party  lever  since  it  found  that  a  voter 
could  vote  a  straight  pai-ty  ticket  by  mov- 
ing all  the  various  selectors  on  the  ma- 
chine to  candidates  of  one  party.  The 
district  court  upheld  tlie  l^allty  of  the 
election. 

Mr.  Edmondson  then  petitioned  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Oklahoma,  which  first 
of  all  clearly  found  that  the  voting  ma- 
chines in  Tulsa  Coimty  were  not  pro- 
gramed so  as  to  permit  straight  party 
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voting,  as  reqiiired  by  section  274  of  the 
Oklahoma  statutes. 

Second,  the  court  assumed: 

Argu«ndo,  XbaX  %  candidate  for  the  United 
SUtea  Senate  Is  a  candidate  for  a  national 
office,  and  that  the  placement  of  the  United 
States  congressional  candidates  In  Coliunn  6, 
Instead  of  Column  3,  where  the  candidates 
for  state  offices  were  placed,  conflicts  with  the 
mandatory  provisions  of  Section  377(c)  of 
the  Oklahoma  Statutes. 

Finally,  the  court  found  that — 
since  the  machines  were  not  programmed 
to  permit  straight  party  voting  by  using  a 
single  lever  per  column  of  the  ballot,  and  in 
fact,  no  such  lever  was  on  the  machines,  the 
contested  Instructions  were  clearly  erroneous. 

The  Oklahoma  Supreme  Court  thus 
found  in  favor  of  Mr.  Edmondson's  posi- 
tion that  laws  had  been  violated.  How- 
ever, the  court  held  that  Mr.  Edmond- 
son  failed  to  establish  by  competent  or 
sufficient  evidence  that  these  violations 
of  law  were  sufficient  to  void  the  election 
or  make  it  impossible  to  determine  with 
mathematical  certainty  which  candidate 
received  the  greater  number  of  statewide 
votes  and  was  entitled  to  a  certificate  of 
election. 

On  January  9.  1975.  Mr.  Edmondson 
filed  with  the  Senate  a  petition  and  com- 
plaint, and  on  January  13,  1975.  Senator 
Bellmon  filed  with  the  Senate  a  motion 
to  dismiss  the  Edmondson  petition  and 
complaint,  together  with  an  answer.  On 
January  14,  1975,  Senator  Bellmon  was 
seated  by  the  Senate  "without  prejudice" 
to  the  Edmondson  contest,  and  the  mat- 
ter was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

After  the  New  Hampshire  contest  was 
resolved  the  committee  commenced  the 
consideration  of  the  Oklahoma  contest 
and  authorized  a  stafT  investigation  and 
staff  hearings  which  were  conducted  in 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  on  August  12,  13.  14,  and 
October  15  and  16, 1975.  Opportimity  was 
provided  for  both  sides  to  present  or  offer 
witnesses  and  majority  and  minority 
staff  reports  were  filed  with  the  commit- 
tee. Hearings  were  held  by  the  committee 
on  November  17  and  18,  and  December  4, 
1975,  with  both  sides  invited  to  submit 
names  of  desired  witnesses.  On  December 
12  and  15,  1975,  the  committee  met  to 
consider  the  contest.  The  resolution  and 
report  before  the  Senate  reflect  the  com- 
mittee's determination  that  the  viola- 
tions of  Oklahoma  law  and  erroneous  in- 
structions, considered  cumulatively, 
could  well  have  affected  the  outcome  of 
the  Oklahoma  Senate  race,  and  that  the 
committee  was  not  able  to  determine 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  winner 
in  the  contest. 

Mr.  President,  the  volume  of  hearings 
and  meetings  on  the  Oklahoma  contest- 
consisting  of  1,281  pages,  including  var- 
ious legal  memorandums  and  exhibits — 
contains  a  full  and  complete  record  of  the 
committee's  actions  in  this  contest.  It  will 
show  that  the  investigations  and  hear- 
ings of  the  committee  and  its  staff  have 
been  conducted  in  an  impartial  manner 
with  an  opportunity  for  all  interested 
parties  to  be  heard  and  present  a  com- 
plete picture  of  the  facts  and  law,  as  they 
affected  both  sides  of  the  controversy,  to 
the  committee. 


Mr.  President,  we  have  before  the  Sen- 
ate evidence  which  conclusively  deaxcm- 
strates  that  at  the  Section  of  Novem- 
ber 5.  1974,  tbe  election  machines  of 
Tulsa  County.  C^la.,  were  not  In  con- 
formance with  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma.  The  law  required  that  can- 
didates for  U.S.  Senator  be  listed  In  first 
place,  but  Instead  they  were  listed  after 
14  State  contests.  The  law  required  that 
the  voting  machines  have  straight  party 
voting  devices,  and  it  is  undisputed  that 
none  existed  In  Tulsa  County.  Finally, 
it  is  undisputed  that  545  of  the  640  vot- 
ing machines  had  affixed  prominent  in- 
structions as  to  the  use  of  straight  party 
voting  devices  which  were  not  available 
for  use  by  the  voters — thus  the  instruc- 
tions were  eiToneous  and  misleading. 

The  Oklahoma  Supreme  Court  con- 
cluded that  Mr.  Edmondson  had  not  pre- 
sented competent  evidence  to  show  that 
the  irregularities,  singly  or  together,  and 
I  use  the  court's  language,  "caused  at 
least  3,835  voters  who  participated  in  the 
Tulsa  County  election  to  forgo  or  fall  to 
record  a  vote  in  the  U.S.  Senate  race." 

That  is  in  the  hearings  at  page  243. 

Although  the  court  used  the  term,  "Ir- 
regularities," it  is  clear  that  there  were 
two  violations  of  Oklahoma  law  as  well 
as  the  use  of  erroneous  and  misleading 
instructions. 

It  is  established  precedent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Senate  is  not  bound  by  the 
findings  of  the  Oklahoma  Supreme 
Court,  as  the  Senate  is  the  sole  judge 
of  the  elections,  returns  and  qualifica- 
tions of  Its  own  Members,  imder  article 
I,  section  5  of  the  Constitution.  How- 
ever, Mr.  President,  the  committee  has 
not  totally  rejected  the  holdings  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Oklahoma,  and  does 
not  ask  the  Senate  to  do  so.  The  commit- 
tee considered  the  court's  findings  and, 
Indeed,  is  in  agreement  with  Its  essential 
conclusions  that  Oklahoma  law  was  not 
complied  with  on  November  5,  1974.  in 
Tulsa  County.  The  committee  consid- 
ered, as  must  the  Senate  now,  the  court's 
findings,  together  with  all  the  other  evi- 
dence submitted,  and  concluded  from  all 
this  evidence  that  the  violations  of  law 
and  misleading  instructions,  considered 
together,  could  well  have  affected  the 
outcome  of  the  election,  thus  making  it 
impossible  to  determine  with  any  degree 
of  certainty,  much  less  mathematical 
certainty,  the  rightful  winner  of  that 
election.  Furthermore,  in  this  contest, 
substantial  new  evidence  was  presented 
to  the  committee,  and  is  now  before  the 
Senate,  which  was  not  available  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Oklahoma.  This  new 
evidence  Is  set  forth  at  pages  8  through 
12  of  the  committee  report. 

The  fact  that  Oklahoma  law  was  vio- 
lated in  Tulsa  Coimty  by  the  absence 
of  a  straight  party  lever  and  the  place- 
ment of  the  Senate  contest  after  14  State 
oCBces  rather  than  in  first  place  Is  clearly 
established  here.  Also  established  is  the 
fact  that  545  of  the  640  voting  machines 
in  Tulsa  County  had  erroneous  and  mis- 
leading instructions.  Had  a  voter  fol- 
lowed instruction  No.  1  on  545  of  the 
Tulsa  voting  machines,  he  or  she  would 
have  cast  a  vote  only  for  the  bottom 
candidate.  If  a  voter  had,  however,  fol- 


lowed those  histrucUons  in  their  entirety, 
his  or  her  vote  would  have  been  can- 
celed out  complete.  Hius,  the  question 
before  the  Senate  is,  Did  these  vlolattons 
of  the  law  and  misleading  instructions 
affect  the  outcome? 

Mr.  President,  in  this  case  substantial 
evidence  was  offered  to  the  committee, 
and  is  now  before  the  Senate,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Edmondson  that  the  results  of 
the  election  were,  in  fact,  affected,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  violations  of  law  and 
misleading  instructions.  Mr.  Edmondson 
would  have  received  sufficient  votes  in 
Tulsa  Coimty  to  win  in  the  statewide 
election. 

Dr.  Samuel  A.  Kiikpatric'ii,  a  professor 
of  political  science  and  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Government  Research  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma,  testified  as  a 
qualified  expert  on  Oklahoma  elections, 
voting  behavior,  and  voting  patterns, 
that — 

without  the  Irregularities  associated  wlllj 
voting  machines  In  the  November  1974  elec- 
tion, there  Is  a  high  probability  that  Ed  Ed- 
mondson would  have  received  sufficient  vot*i 
in  Tulsa  County  to  win  in  the  State-wide 
election. 

Dr.  Warren  E.  Miller,  a  qualified  ex- 
pert on  voting  patterns  and  the  behavior 
of  citizen  participation  in  national  elec- 
tions, and  the  director  of  the  Center  for 
Political  Studies  of  the  Institute  for  So- 
cial Research  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, testified  before  the  committee  that, 
in  his  opinion,  it  was  "most  likely  that 
Mr.  Edmondson  would  have  indeed  won, 
had  these  IiTeguIarities  iwt  occurred." 
The  opinions  of  these  expert  witnesses 
and  the  evidence  they  presented  to  sup- 
port their  conclusions  are  all  set  forth 
at  length  in  pages  12  through  17  of  Uie 
committee's  report. 

The  committee  also  received  evidence 
on  behalf  of  Senator  Bellmon  disputing 
the  methodology  and  conclusions  of  Mr. 
Edmondson's  witnesses.  Dr.  Howard  R. 
Penniman.  professor  of  government  at 
Georgetown  University,  concluded  that 
there  was.  "no  reason  to  doubt  the  valid- 
ity of  tlie  outcome"  of  the  electi(m.  How- 
ever, Dr.  Penniman  was  imable.  it  ap- 
peared, to  categorically  conclude  that  the 
violations  of  law  and  misleading  In- 
structions had  absolutely  no  effect  on  the 
election  results,  as  evidenced  by  his  ac- 
knowledgment that  it  was  possible  that 
several  voting  irregularities,  when  com- 
bined, might  have  made  a  difference  in 
the  election  results. 

Dr.  Walter  DeVries  testified  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Bellmon  that  the  violations 
of  law  and  misleading  instructions  made 
no  difference  at  all  in  the  results  of  the 
election. 

Mr.  President,  the  crux  of  the  question 
before  us  is,  did  these  violations  of  law 
affect  the  outcome  of  the  dection?  Prom 
my  own  experience,  I  would  certainly 
have  to  disagree  with  Dr.  DeVries'  strong 
position  that  the  absence  of  straight 
party  levers  made  absolutely  no  differ- 
ence In  the  outcome.  In  my  own  State  of 
Nevada,  one  of  the  basic  reasons  for  do- 
ing away  with  straight  party  voting  was 
to  make  people  think  and  vote  in  each 
race,  lather  than  casting  one  vote  for 
their  party  designation.  From  my  own 
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experience,  Z  am  penonaHy  cmvliiced 
that  Toten  tn  than  Inclined  to  Toie  a 
straight  paztr  Ucket  if  such  a  mech- 
anism is  avallablA. 

Leaving  aside  the  merits  of  straight 
party  voting,  we  cannot  walk  away  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  required  fay  Okla<- 
homa  law  and  not  provided  for  in  Tulsa 
County. 

I  am  certain  we  \7ill  hear  some  discus- 
sion later  in  these  proceedings,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Cha;rez  case  in  which  onr 
colleagues  on  the  Republican  side,  who 
were  then  in  the  majority,  voted  7  to  1  in 
support  of  the  proposition  that  I  am  ad- 
vancing here.  They  took  the  position  that 
any  violation  of  law  alone,  issdependent 
of  any  other  fact  or  information,  was  suf- 
ficient to  void  the  election. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  the  Senate  to  re- 
view carefully  the  evidence  before  it  in 
this  c<mteBt  and  detmnine  whether  the 
violations  of  Oklahoma  law,  and  the  er- 
roneous and  misleading  instructions  on 
the  voting  machines  affected  the  outcome 
of  this  election. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  questions 
we  are  to  determine  here;  either  the  mat- 
ter should  go  back  for  a  new  election  or 
that  it  should  not,  that  the  vlolati<ms  of 
law  did  or  did  not  affect  the  outcome  of 
the  election,  and  whether  or  not  Mr. 
Bellmon  should  be  seated  permanently. 

AMXNSUkNT  NO.    14X0 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  resolution  that  is  on  file. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wHl  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foDows: 

The  Senator  trom  Nevada  (Mr.  CamroK) 
proposes  an  amendment. 

Strike  out  all  after  "Besolved/'  and  insert 
the  following:  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  exertdse  of  Its  constitutional 
responsibility  under  Article  I,  Section  S,  of 
the  Constitution  as  the  Judge  of  Elections  of 
its  own  Members,  does  hereby  declare  its  In- 
ability to  determine  the  outcome  of  the  con- 
tested November  5,  1974,  election  for  the  of- 
fice of  United  States  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Oklahoma,  and  does  declare  as  of  1978,  a 
vacancy  to  exist  In  such  office  as  of  such  date, 
such  vacancy  to  be  filled  In  aooordanoe  with 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  tix>m  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  during  debate 
and  any  roUcall  votes  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 356,  relating  to  the  Oklahoma  elec- 
tion contest,  the  following  members  of 
Senator  Bellmon's  staff  be  granted  priv- 
ileges of  the  fioor:  Robert  Haught,  Fred 
Davis,  and  Charles  Waters;  and  Karleen 
Millnick  of  the  Rules  Committee  staff. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  for  yield- 
ing to  mg. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  stand  before  the  Senate  to  plead  my 
case.  Senator  Hatfield,  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  and  my  colleague  from  Okla- 
homa, Senator  Babtlett,  and  others  have 
graciously  undertaken  to  fully  hifoi-m  the 


fienate  «•  to  tiie  lack  of  merit  in  the 
challenge  to  my  rejection. 

1^  purpose.  Mr.  President,  is  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  prece- 
dent which  could  be  established  if  this 
matter  is  soit  back  to  Oklahoma  for  a 
new  election.  Hie  fact  Is  that  no  charges 
of  misconduct  on  the  part  of  either  can- 
didate or  their  supporters  have  been 
made.  No  request  for  a  recount  was  filed 
and  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  votes  received  by  either  candidate. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  it  was  a  dose 
election,  and  the  election  officials,  who 
were  not  members  of  my  own  party,  con- 
ducted the  electi(m  in  a  way  they  felt 
to  be  both  fair  and  lawful. 

Should  the  Senate  establish  the  prece- 
dent of  calling  for  new  elections  in  cases 
of  this  kind,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  from  this  point  forward 
numerous  close  elections  will  be  appealed 
to  the  Senate  for  final  determlnatimi. 

There  has  rarely  been  an  election  held 
in  this  country  where  technicalities  of 
State  election  laws  or  procedures  could 
not  be  differently  interpreted.  Such  ques- 
tions should  properly  be  settled  by  the 
courts.  This  has  already  been  done  in 
the  Oklahoma  case,  and  again  predom- 
inantly by  members  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  Upholding  a  lower  court  ruling, 
the  State  supmne  court  in  a  unanimous 
opinion  ruled  the  election  was  neither 
"Illegal  nor  void," 

For  the  Senate  now,  16  months  after 
the  elecUcm.  to  reverse  the  decision  of 
the  Oklahoma  voten  and  of  the  OUa- 
homa  courts,  would  in  my  opinion  estab- 
lish a  precedent  that  would  haunt  this 
body  for  decades  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
Senate    will    not    establish    such    a 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  8 
months  ago.  in  Jime  of  1975,  the  n.S. 
Senate  began  the  lengthy  debate  on  the 
contested  New  Hampshire  Senatorial 
contest.  There  are  those  of  us  here  today, 
and  I  include  myself  in  this  category, 
who  hope  and  pray  that  the  Senate's 
consideration  of  the  Oklahoma  contest 
is  not  as  prolonged.  There  are  those  of 
us  here  today  who  believe  the  Senate's 
time  should  not  be  consumed  by  the  con- 
siderations of  this  frivolous  case.  How- 
ever, our  desires  did  not  prevail  In  the 
Rules  Committee,  and  the  Senate  now 
finds  itself  in  the  midst  of  another  hotly 
contested  election. 

While  there  are  virtually  no  compari- 
sons to  be  made  between  the  New  Hamp- 
shire contest  and  the  Oklahoma  contest, 
I  believe  a  comparison  can  be  made  in 
terms  of  the  position  held  by  the  minority 
members  on  the  Rules  Committee,  and 
I  would  hope,  the  minority  members  of 
the  Senate.  It  has  been  our  consistent 
lx>sltion  that  the  Senate's  considerations 
of  these  contests  be  in  a  fair  and  equita- 
ble fashion,  and  the  rights  of  the  people 
be  preserved.  This  was  the  intent  and 
purpose  of  our  effort  to  the  New  Hamp- 
shire case,  and  it  will  be  a  central  part 
of  our  participation  In  the  Oklahc»na 
case. 

As  members  of  the  minority,  we  will 
not  hesitate  to  utilize  every  right  wlthm 
our  power  to  see  to  it  that  all  Issues  are 


heard  and  discussed  fully.  To  permit  the 
Senate  to  do  otherwise  than  as  stated 
would  be  an  abdication  of  our  responsi- 
bility as  monbers  of  the  minority,  and 
as  representatives  for  a  portion  of  the 
American  people  in  this  legislative  body. 

Some  Members  of  the  Senate  have  pre- 
dicted that  once  the  Oklahoma  case 
reaches  the  Senate  floor,  a  decision  wiU 
be  r^idered  by  this  great  ddlberative 
body  within  the  matter  <tf  hours  or  d^s. 
Mr.  President,  may  I  respectfully  ronmd 
my  colleagues  that  we  heard  this  same 
call,  this  same  ring,  when  we  first  con- 
sidered the  New  Hampshire  Senatorial 
contest  in  January  of  1975,  and  we  now 
know  how  false,  how  hollow,  those  pre- 
dictions were.  None  of  us  know  how  long 
the  Senate  wUl  spend  on  the  Oklahoma 
contest,  but  one  prediction,  one  prophecy 
if  you  wm,  win  ranaln  true  to  the  very 
end — ^that  is  the  members  of  the  nUnority 
intend  to  be  as  deliberate  as  is  required 
to  make  sure  that  the  Senate  gives  this 
issue  a  fair  hearing,  and  that  it  disposes 
of  this  contest  properly— by  dismissing 
the  petitioner's  complaint 

Mr.  President,  while  I  believe  the  re- 
spective r^Torts  of  the  majority  and  the 
minority  provide  a  rather  complete  out- 
line as  to  the  specifics  of  this  case.  I  would 
like  to  review  for  my  colleagues  in  the 
Soiate  some  of  the  facts  of  this  particu- 
lar contested  Section. 

The  resuItB  of  the  1974  Oklahoma  sen- 
atorial ccmtest  are  well  known  to  all  of 
us: 

HcNBT  Belimov,  390,997  votes;  Ed 
Edmondson,  387,162  votes;  Paul  Trent. 
13,650  votes. 

More  pertinent  to  this  case,  however, 
are  the  results  of  the  contest  in  Tulsa 
County: 

HcHRT  Bellmon.  72,145  votes;  Ed 
Edm(xidson,  49,775  votes;  Paul  Trent, 
1,789  votes. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  Henby 
Bellmon  defeated  Ed  Edmondson  in 
Tulsa  County  by  22.370  votes. 

Mr.  President,  just  as  there  is  no  dis- 
pute over  the  actual  votes  cast  for  each 
candidate  in  Tulsa  County,  or  for  that 
matter  the  entire  State,  there  is  also  no 
dispute  over  the  fact  that  in  Tulsa 
County  the  Democrats  outregister  the 
Republicans  by  some  19  percent.  We  find, 
however,  that  the  registration  lists  in 
Tulsa  County  are  just  as  deceiving  as 
they  are  in  other  parts  of  the  coimtry. 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  fact  that  R^ublican 
candidates  have  a  history  of  doing  well 
in  Tulsa  County,  in  spite  of  the  19  per- 
cent registration  advantage  Democratic 
candidates  enjoy  over  their  RepubUcan 
opponents.  Republican  candidates  have 
consistently  won  in  Tulsa  County,  and 
have  won  big. 

First.  Tulsa  County  has  voted  for  a 
Republican  President  every  time  since 
1940. 

Second.  The  Republican  candidate  for 
Governor  has  carried  Tulsa  County  every 
time  since  1940  except  1958. 

Third.  Former  Democratic  Senatof 
Mike  Monroney  lost  four  times  in  Tulsa 
County. 

Fourth.  Former  Democratic  Senator 
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Fred  Harris  loet  Tulsa  Coiinty  in  1964 
andlQM. 

FUth.  Ed  Edmonds<m,  the  Democratlo 
Candidate  for  the  n.S.  Senate  toi  1972 
and  1974.  lost  In  Tulsa  County  both  times. 
Mr.  President,  let  there  be  no  mis- 
take— HxNRT  Bellmok's  22,370  margin 
over  Ed  Edmimdson  was  not  imusual  nor 
out-of-llne  with  past  races. 

Now,  Mr.  Edmondson  has  presented 
testimony,  and  apparently  with  some 
effeotlTeness,  since  a  majority  of  the 
members  on  the  Rules  Committee  have 
aoc«)ted,  at  least  in  part,  his  argimients 
that  there  was  a  certain  amoimt  of  con- 
fusion at  the  polls  due  to: 

First.  The  absence  of  straight-party 
levers  on  the  Tulsa  voting  machines. 

On  the  blown-up  picture  of  the  ma- 
chine at  the  rear  of  the  Chamber,  Sen- 
ators can  see  that  the  placement  of 
names,  with  Ed  Edmondson  first  and 
HzNRT  Bbllmon  second.  Any  voter  had 
to  pull  that  lever  down  past  Edmond- 
son's  name  In  order  to  vote  for  Hdiry 
Bellmon. 

I  think  that  Is  a  point  we  ought  to 
bear  In  mind  about  this  argiunent,  tills 
fallacious  argument,  that  somdiow,  the 
voters  got  confused  because  there  was 
not  straight  party  voting.  Every  voter. 
Democrat  or  Republican,  had  to  vote  the 
same  way,  and  every  voter  faced  that 
ssune  situation,  where  Ed  Edmondson's 
name  was  first  and  Henry  Bellmon's 
name  was  second. 

Second.  The  attachment  of  straight- 
party  lever  voting  instructions  on  the 
machines. 

Third.  The  erroneous  placement  of  the 
congressional  races  behind  the  statewide 
races  on  the  machine  ballots. 

Mr.  Edmondson's  experts  testified  be- 
fore the  Oklahoma  Judicial  system  and 
the  Senate  Rules  Committee  that  with- 
out the  confusion  associated  with  these 
Irregularities,  "There  is  a  high  proba- 
bility that  Ed  Edmondson  would  have 
received  sufficient  votes  in  Tulsa  Coimty 
to  win  in  the  statewide  election." 

Mr.  President,  what  Mr.  Edmondson 
is  saying,  what  these  so-called  experts 
are  saying.  Is  that  Democratic  voters  be- 
c(»ne  confused  much  more  easily  than 
Republican  voters.  I,  as  a  Republican, 
am  not  willing  to  make  this  particular 
indictment  or  charge  against  good  Okla- 
h<Hnans  of  either  party. 

I  might  add  that  the  Oklahoma  Su- 
preme Court  did  not  find  this  to  be 
true,  nor  did  the  minority  members  of 
the  Rules  Committee  accept  this  thesis. 
If  there  was  any  confusion,  which  still 
has  not  been  proven,  let  alone  properly 
documented,  then  such  confusion  would 
have  been  evenly  divided  among  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  voters  alike. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  from  the  minor- 
ity has  sj-gued  or  will  argue  that  the  ir- 
regularities pointed  out  by  Mr.  Edmond- 
son did  not  take  place.  We  all  know  that 
irregularities  are  a  part  of  the  history 
of  every  election  contest.  Additionally, 
we  all  know  that  Henry  Bellmon  had 
nothing  to  do  with  these  election  Irregu- 
larities and.  In  fact,  Ed  Edmondson 
knew  4  days  prior  to  the  election  that 


the  straight-party  levers  would  not  be 
on  the  voting  machines  in  Tulsa  Coimty. 

Had  Mr.  Edmondson  been  conconed 
about  the  voting  rights  of  Tulsa  Cofunty 
citizens,  then  he  would  have  certainly 
sought  a  court  order  to  stay  the  Novem- 
ber 4  election  until  a  later  date  when 
either  the  levers  could  have  been  placed 
on  the  machines,  or  until  paper  ballots 
could  be  printed.  One  wonders  if  Mr. 
Edmondson  would  have  been  so  con- 
cerned about  these  voting  rights  had  he 
won  the  election  instead  of  losing  it. 

Mr.  President,  we  also  know  that  the 
Oklahoma  Supreme  Court,  comprised  of 
eight  Democrats  and  one  Republican, 
held  the  following  unanimously: 

The  record  wUl  not  support  a  finding  that 
any  voter  was  deprived  of  his  right  to  vote  in 
the  United  States  Senate  race  or  failed  to 
vote  In  the  race  because  he  could  not  vote 
a  straight-party  ticket,  or  because  they 
could  not  find  the  lever  to  vote  a  straight- 
party  ticket . . . 

Considering  the  irregularities  together  and 
their  cumulative  effect,  Edmondson  simply 
failed  to  establish  by  competent  evidence 
tb»t  these  irregularities  singularly  or  to- 
gether caxised  at  least  3,836  voters,  virho  par- 
ticipated In  the  Tulsa  County  election,  to 
forego  or  faU  to  record  a  vote  In  the  United 
States  Senate  race.  Since  Edmondson  did 
not  present  sufficient  evidence  to  establish 
this  essential  fact,  and  since  the  court  may 
not  Indulge  In  presumptions,  the  candidate 
receiving  the  most  statewide  votes  for  the 
office  of  United  States  Senator  can  be  de- 
termined with  mathematical  certainty  and 
that  candidate  Is  entitled  to  be  issued  a 
certificate  of  election.  Bellmon  is  that  can- 
didate. 

Mr.  Edmondson,  Mr.  Edmondson's  ex- 
perts, and  some  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  are  asking  the  Senate 
to  make  presumptions  as  to  the  probable 
outc(Mne  of  the  race,  had  not  these  ir- 
regularities taken  place.  They  are  ask- 
ing the  Senate  to  make  presumptions 
that  Ed  Edmondson  won  the  race,  even 
when  the  Oklahoma  Supreme  Court  said 
that  it  could  not  Indulge  in  such  presum- 
tions.  I  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
U.S.  Senate  should  not  find  itself  in  the 
position  of  having  to  make  presumptions 
as  to  who  should  have  won  an  election 
under  a  different  set  of  unknown  cir- 
cumstances. And,  if  we  do  get  into  the 
presuming  business,  as  Mr.  Edmondson 
would  like  us  to  do,  then  I  am  afraid  that 
the  Senate  will  find  in  1977  a  lot  of  dis- 
appointed senatorial  candidates  making 
many  presumptions  and,  at  the  same 
time,  asking  the  Senate  to  listen  and 
ultimately  accept  these  presumptions, 
as  the  Senate  is  being  asked  to  do  In  this 
case. 

The  burden  is  upon  Miv  Edmondson  to 
prove  that  it  is  Impossible  to  determine, 
with  mathematical  certainty,  which 
candidate  is  entitled  to  be  issued  a  certif- 
icate of  election.  It  is  going  to  take  a  lot 
of  presuming  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
to  wipe  away  Henry  Bellmon 's  22,370 
vote  margin  in  Tulsa  County.  I  submit 
to  the  Senate  that  Mr.  Edmondson  has 
failed  to  meet  this  test — the  burden  of 
proof. 

After  the  Oklahoma  Supreme  Court 
had  said  that  Mr.  Edmondson's  experts 


had  failed  to  provide  "competent  evi- 
dence" to  show  that  any  votcan  were  de- 
prived of  their  ri^ts  to  vote,  these  ex- 
perts went  back  to  their  computers 
to  develop,  to  formulate,  to  manip- 
ulate, if  you  will,  new  statistics  to 
prove  or  support  their  thesis  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Rules  of  an 
Edmondson  victory  in  the  1974  election. 
It  is  this  new  material  which  finds  it- 
self in  the  majority  report  under  the 
subtitle,  "new  evidence."  It  is  this  new 
evidence  that  some  members  of  the  Rules 
Committee  can  point  to  as  their  excuse 
to  totally  reject  the  unanimous  finding 
of  the  Oklahoma  Supreme  Com-t. 

The  majority  report  states: 

The  conclusions  of  both  of  the  expert  wit- 
nesses testifying  on  betutlf  of  Mr.  Edmond- 
son before  the  Rules  Committee,  as  well  as 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  data  upon  which 
tbey  based  their  conclusions,  were  substanti- 
ally different  than  that  presented  by  the 
same  witnesses  to  the  Oklahoma  Courts. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  some  of  the  observations,  data, 
and  conclusions  presented  by  Mr. 
Edmondson's  experts  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee in  November  would  be  substan- 
tially different  even  today  if  they  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
the  Senate. 

I  believe  that,  if  given  another  chance, 
these  expei-ts  would  appear  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  would  offer  up 
a  new  set  of  statistics  in  order  to  sup- 
port their  original  conclusions  presented 
to  the  Oklahoma  District  Comt.  Their 
conclusions  were  false  in  Oklahoma,  and 
they  were  false  in  Washington. 

Many  times  a  political  scientist's 
study  is  as  deceptive  when  first  heard  as 
is  a  legal  brief  defending  a  complex  Issue. 
It  is  only  after  you  have  dissected  the 
legal  brief  or  the  political  scientist's  study 
do  you  find  the  true  meaning  of  what  is 
being  presented. 

We  do  not  argue  with  the  point  that 
Mr.  Edmondson's  expert  witness.  Dr. 
Warren  Miller  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, did  not  have  the  1974  data  available 
when  he  testified  before  the  Oklahoma 
District  Court.  What  concerns  us  on  the 
minority  Is  that  Dr.  Miller's  representa- 
tions of  the  1974  study  were  clearly  mis- 
leading, and  that  our  brothers  on  the 
Rules  Committee  were  misled. 

Later  on  in  this  debate,  we  will  show 
the  Senate  how  cleverly  deceptive  the 
Miller  report  was,  and  how  there  was  so 
little  foundation  for  Dr.  Miller  to  make 
the  assertion  that  It  was,  "most  Ukely 
that  Mr.  Edmondson  would  have  Indeed 
won  had  these  irregularities  not  oc- 
curred." 

The  majority  report  goes  on  to  say,  on 
pages  14  and  15,  that  "Both  of  tlie  1956 
and  the  1974  surveys  which  formed  the 
underlying  data  upon  which  Dr.  Miller 
based  his  opinion  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, hicluded  two  precincts  in  Tulsa 
County." 

Now,  please  listen  carefully,  because 
this  is  the  very  heart  of  the  matter  when 
the  majority  of  the  committee  comes  on 
this  Senate  floor  with  the  recommenda- 
tion it  does,  based  upon  new  evidence. 
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When  Dr.  Miller  was  asked  to  identify 
the  two  Tulsa  County  precincts  he  used 
in  his  1974  study,  he  wrote  to  Senator 
Camnoh  on  FdJnuury  4, 1976,  to  say  tbat 
he  was  in  error.  In  referring  to  the  sam- 
pling areas  as  precincts.  Dr.  MOIler  said 
In  his  letter: 

I  should  note  that  in  my  letter  to  Mr. 
Levin  I  erred  In  referring  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tions as  "precincts" — an  error  I  did  not  make 
lu  my  statement  prepared  for  your  commit- 
tee. The  Jurisdictions  were,  in  fact,  ootmtles, 
not  precincts. 

Mr.  President,  the  Rules  Committee 
was  led  to  believe  in  the  hearings  by  Dr. 
Miller  that  his  position  regarding  the 
1974  senatorial  contest  was  based,  in 
part,  upon  the  voter  survey  information 
obtained  from  Tulsa  County.  Next,  we 
vae  told  the  study  included,  "two  pre- 
cincts In  Tulsa  County."  Now,  we  are  told 
that  the  areas  were  not  precincts  but 
Jurisdictions,  and  that  the  Jurisdictions 
were,  in  fact,  counties — one  being  Tulsa 
County,  and  the  other  being  Osage 
County. 

Now,  it  is  very  dilBcult  for  me  to  un- 
derstand how  an  expert  like  Dr.  Miller 
could  become  so  confused  over  his  own 
study  as  to  whether  it  included  Juris- 
dictions, precincts,  or  counties.  Further- 
more, I  cannot  understand  how  Dr.  Mil- 
ler can  use  data  from  Osage  County,  a 
paper-ballot  county,  to  formulate  a  posi- 
tion as  to  the  voting  trends  of  voters  in 
Tulsa  County,  a  voting  machine  county. 

Dr.  Miller  also  mentions  that  the  20 
participants — and  let  me  imderscore 
that — ^from  Tulsa  County  could  not  have 
their  identity  disclosed  because  they  were 
assured  of  their  privacy  viien  they  ini- 
tially participated  in  the  poll.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  think  this  explanation  by  Dr.  Mil- 
ler seems  quite  reasonable,  and  I  would 
certainly  not  want  to  Intrude  upon  the 
privacy  of  these  citizens.  But,  Just  as 
these  citizens  want  their  privacy  to  be 
protected,  I  cannot  believe  they  would 
want  the  data  they  furnished  Dr.  Miller 
to  be  misrepresented,  wilfully  or  unwH- 
fully.  Ample  evidence  will  be  provided 
later  which  will  expose  these  misrepre- 
sentations and  inaccuracies. 

First  though,  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
Senate  needs  to  know  about  some  of  the 
games  which  were  played  concerning  Dr. 
Miller's  expert  testimony.  Around  De- 
cember 1.  after  Dr.  Miller  had  testified 
before  the  Rules  Committee  on  Novem- 
ber 18,  James  Schoener,  minority  coun- 
sel on  the  Rules  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Privileges  and  Elections,  called 
Dr.  Miller  to  ascertain  some  background 
information  on  the  doctor's  testimony 
and  1974  study.  After  waiting  for  a  period 
of  2  weeks  to  receive  the  material  re- 
quested of  Dr.  Miller,  Mr.  Schoener  once 
again  called  Dr.  Miller  on  December  15, 
but  unfortunately  Dr.  Miller  was  not  in 
his  offtce.  A  message  was  left  with  Dr. 
Miller's  secretary  to  the  effect  that  the 
material  requested  on  December  1  had 
not  yet  arrived.  On  that  same  day,  De- 
cember 15,  the  Rules  Committee  met  to 
vote  on  a  resolution  offered  by  Chsdrman 
Cannon  to  refer  the  Oklahoma  matter  to 
the  Senate.  Before  the  committee  voted 
on  the  resolution,  1  mentioned  that  the 


c(»nmlttee  was  going  to  be  trtftMng  a 
Judgment  on  a  contested  dection  cm  ttie 
basis  of  a  study  by  a  political  scientist, 
especially  vrbea  only  a  synopsis  of  the 
stiidy  had  been  provided  to  the  com- 
mittee. Mr.  Presidait,  if  I  may,  I  would 
like  to  read  a  portion  of  the  hearing 
record  which  covers  this  very  discussion. 

Senator  Hatfikld.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chaikmaw.  Senator  Hatfield. 

Senator  Hattield.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  the  committee  that  the  very  study  upon 
which  the  Chairman  relies  so  heavily  has 
never  been  presented  to  this  committee.  We 
have  only  had  a  synopslB  of  that  staily. 

He  was  asked  to  supply  to  this  committee 
the  fuU  basic  study  from  which  he  drew  his 
conclusions.  And  unless  I  have  been  misin- 
formed, none  of  our  staff  on  the  minority  side 
has  ever  received  any  material — ^Is  that  cor- 
rect, Mr.  Duffy? 

Mr.  Stvwrr.  We  don't  have  any. 

Parentfaetlcally,  I  would  add,  Mr.  Duffy 
was  counsd  for  ttxe  majority. 

Senator  Hatfikld.  We  do  not  have  the 
study.  So  here  we  are  asked  to  make  a  de- 
termination of  a  whole  new  election  on  the 
basis  of  a  synopsis  of  a  study,  when  the  full 
study  was  asked  for — and  not  a  single  mem- 
ber of  this  committee  has  read  the  study  be- 
cause the  study  has  not  been  provided. 

Senator  OaimN.  Maj  I  add  that  the  re- 
quest was  made  three  weeks  ago  for  the 
study. 

Senator  Hatfuxo.  That  Is  right,  speclfi- 
caUy. 

Senator  Obiffin.  And  the  fact  tbat  it  was 
not  available,  of  course,  made  it  Impossible 
for  the  experts  who  were  testifying  on  be- 
half of  Mr.  Bellmon  to  challenge  or  question 
their  conduslonB. 

Senator  Hatfikld.  I  think  that  should  be 
a  very  dear  point  made  for  the  record,  that 
when  the  Chairman  Is  asking  for  this  kind 
of  determination  and.  In  effect,  rejecting  the 
OUahoma  Supreme  Comt  ruling,  by  substi- 
tuting new  evidence  by  some  study  made  by 
a  professor  of  poUtlcal  science.  We  don't  even 
have  the  study.  We  only  have  a  synopsis.  We 
only  ttave  some  highlights  that  this  profes- 
sor gave  us  in  oral  testimony. 

And  he  was  asked  specifically  at  that  time 
for  the  fiUl  study,  because  I  indicated  that, 
having  seen  many  studies,  I  wanted  to  see 
the  detaU,  and  particularly  the  raw  material, 
the  raw  data — tliree  weeks  ago.  And  we  have 
yet  to  get  that  study,  the  very  evidence  that 
Is  now  supposed  to  substitute  for  the  Okla- 
homa Supreme  Court. 

Immediately  afterwards,  the  commit- 
tee voted  5  to  3  to  report  out  the  Can- 
non resolution.  It  was  after  this  vote 
that  more  discussion  took  place  regard- 
ing the  report  requested  of  Dr.  Miller.  I 
once  again  quote  from  the  record: 

Senator  Wiixiams.  Mr.  Clialrman. 

The  Chatoman.  Senator  Williams. 

Senator  WnxiAMs.  The  point  has  been 
made  here  several  times  that  there  was  a 
synopsis  of  a  report — I  gather  it  was  Dr. 
Miller's  synopsis  of  his  own  report. 

Senator  Hatfiixo.  That  Is  right.  Dr. 
Miller — and  the  staff  said  It  has  not  been 
received. 

Senator  Wuxxams.  You  said  tliat  his  report 
was  asked  for  and  not  received.  I  would 
hope,  after  this  voting  Is  over,  that  we  would 
find  out  about  that  report — whether  a  re- 
quest was  made,  where  it  Is,  whether  that 
shouldn't  be  made  available  to  the  Senate,  if 
this  shoxild  go  to  the  Senate. 

Senator  Hatfield.  After  the  fact. 

Senator  Williams.  WeU,  I  thought  that 
you  were  hoping  that  this  would  be  hard 


evidence  to  be  used  by  members  to  make  a 
dedston.  If  this  goes  to  the  Senate,  I  would 
liope  this  would  be  before  it.  if  it  Is  avaU- 
able. 

Senator  Hattiklb.  I  had  hoped  tliat  the 
oommlttae  might  want  evldenoe  before  it 
sent  something  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Obviously,  the  oonunlttee  doesnt  want  It. 

Senator  Williams.  I  have  been  twigiiiHng 
InformaUy  here  of  the  staff,  and  it  doesn't 
recall  a  request  having  been  made  on  the 
record  for  tliis  report. 

Senator  OuFmr.  It  wasn't  made  on  the 
record,  I  am  told  by  staff,  but  it  was  made. 

Senator  Wiluaks.  I  see.  I  am  content. 

The  Chabmam.  I  would  find  it  very  difficult 
to  imderstand  why  it  Is  not  made  on  the 
record,  U  such  a  request  were  made.  I  franJay 
don't  have  any  recoUectlon  of  it.  If  there 
had  been  a  request,  I  would  have  thought 
that  I  wovUd  In  fairness  have  requested  it, 
although  raw  data — we  had  the  best  evidence 
here,  which  was  the  gentleman  testifying 
as  to  the  results  of  their  study  and  what 
the  study  showed.  They  testified  as  expert 
witnesses. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  vote  and  the 
discussion  by  the  committee  were  very 
important,  both  Mr.  Edm<Midson  and  his 
attorney,  Mr.  Morris  Levin,  as  well  as 
Senator  Bellmon's  attorney,  Mr.  John 
Coffey,  were  in  the  heuing  room.  The 
importance  of  the  discussion  regarding 
the  Miller  r^Mrt  was  quite  evident.  And 
all  in  the  hearing  room  were  aware  of  the 
tension  at  this  time  between  the  majority 
and  the  minority  members  of  t^  com- 
mittee. 

Much  of  the  misunderstanding  over 
this  r^x>rt.  which  I  might  add  continued 
for  several  weeks,  could  have  been  cleared 
up  had  Mr.  Edmondson's  attorney.  Mr. 
Levin,  asked  to  address  the  committee  in 
order  to  enlighten  it  regarding  the  facts 
of  the  case,  as  he  had  done  <m  so  many 
other  previous  occasions.  However.  Mr. 
Levin,  Mr.  Edmondson's  attorney,  elected 
to  remain  silent. 

Again,  on  December  18.  James  Schoener 
called  Dr.  Miller  to  inquire  about  the 
requested  Information.  Dr.  Miller  re- 
ported to  Mr.  Schooler  that  he  had  for- 
warded part  of  the  requested  material 
over  2  weeks  ago  to  Mr.  Edmondson's  at- 
torney, Mr.  Levin,  for  transmittal  to  the 
committee.  Mr.  Schoener  immediately 
called  Mr.  Levin,  and  Mr.  Levin  reported 
that  he  had.  quote,  forgotten,  unquote, 
about  Dr.  Miller's  letter. 

In  a  letter  to  Senator  Cannon,  dated 
Decwnber  19,  Mr.  Levin  wrote  the  follow- 
ing: 

I  received  a  telephone  caU  on  Thursday, 
December  18,  1975,  from  Dr.  Warren  MUIer, 
Center  for  Political  Studies,  the  University 
of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  Dr.  Miller 
stated  that  he  had  Just  received  a  telephone 
call  from  James  Schoener,  minority  counsel. 
Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and  Elections. 
Mr.  Schoener  reminded  Dr.  Miller  that  he 
had  called  him  on  or  about  December  first, 
and  requested  of  Dr.  Miller  certain  informa- 
tion. At  or  alx>ut  the  same  time,  I  had  been  In 
touch  with  Dr.  MlUer  regarding  the  schedul- 
ing of  Doctors  Pennlman  and  Devrles  as  ex- 
pert witnesses  for  Senator  Bellmon.  I  advised 
Dr.  Miller  at  that  time  to  send  me  the  mate- 
rials requested,  and  I  would  forward  them 
to  Mr.  Schoener. 

The  materials  did  arrive  at  my  office,  with 
a  covering  letter  from  Dr.  Miller,  on  or  about 
December  5,  1975.  At  that  time.  I  was  work- 
ing on  my  memorandum  in  lieu  of  argument. 
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to  be  submitted  to  tbe  committee  on  Decem- 
ber 8.  107S.  and  I  put  the  letter  from  Dr. 
MlJier  to  one  side.  In  the  telephone  oonver- 
satlon  of  December  18th.  Mr.  Oehoener  ap- 
parently repeated  bis  earlier  requests,  and 
Dr.  Miller  told  him  he  had  sent  these  mate- 
rials to  me.  Mr.  Scboener  also  called  me  on 
December  18th,  and  I  assiired  hlra  I  would 
provide  the  materials  sent  to  me.  I  am.  there- 
fore, now  submitting  Dr.  Miner's  letter  dated 
December  3,  1975,  with  enclosed  materials 
to  the  committee,  with  my  sincere  apdo^es 
for  the  delay,  which  was  unintentional. 

As  far  as  we  know,  Mr.  Levin  delivered 
Dr.  Miller's  material  to  the  majority  staff 
of  the  Rules  Committee  on  or  about  De- 
cember 19.  The  Miller  material  finally 
reached  the  minority  staff  on  January 
9,  or  approximately  5  weeks  after  it  was 
requested  of  Dr.  Miller. 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Edmondson's  at- 
torney forgot  Dr.  Miller's  letter  even 
though  he  discussed  the  matter  with  Dr. 
Miller  on  the  telephone:  Mr.  Edmond- 
son's attorney  forgot  the  letter  even 
though  he  was  present  in  the  hearing 
room  when  the  committee  discussed  this 
very  request  by  members  of  the  minority. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  Mr.  Levin's  memory  failed  be- 
cause he  knew  that  Dr.  Miller's  study 
could  not  stand  up  under  close  scrutiny. 
Mr.  Edmondson's  attorney  knew  that  if 
all  the  raw  data  on  the  Miller  study,  be- 
ing sought  by  members  of  the  minority, 
reached  the  committee,  then  Dr.  Miller's 
generalizations  that,  "Ed  Edmondson 
probably  would  have  won  the  election 
had  the  irregularities  not  occurred," 
would  fall  on  their  face — ^just  as  they  did 
in  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  President,  I  said  earlier  that  con- 
clusive evidence  would  be  provided  later 
<m  by  the  minority  to  show  that  Dr. 
Miller's  study  was  in  error,  and  that  his 
expert  testimony  and  his  conclusions 
were  in  error.  I  would,  however,  at  this 
time  like  to  open  up  this  can  of  worms 
Just  a  little  bit  to  give  my  colleagues  a 
view  of  what  Is  to  come. 

Dr.  Miller,  in  his  February  4,  1976,  let- 
ter to  Senator  Cannon,  wrote  on  page  two 
that,  "The  number  of  respondents  In  the 
two  Tulsa  jurisdictions  totaled  20."  First, 
let  me  remind  my  colleagues  that  the  so- 
called  two  Tulsa  jurisdictions  in  the  1974 
study  Dr.  Miller  writes  about  happen  to 
be  Osage  County  and  Tulsa  Coimty.  How 
Dr.  Miller  could  base  a  part  of  his  analy- 
sis on  Tulsa  County  vlth  data  obtained 
from  respondents  from  Osage  County 
Just  does  not  make  sense. 

But,  the  major  point  I  want  to  make 
here  is  the  magic  number  of  20  respond- 
ents. Let  me  repeat  for  my  colleagues — 
Dr.  Miller  says  in  a  letter  to  Senator 
Cannon  that,  "The  number  of  respond- 
ents in  the  two  Tulsa  Jurisdictions  totaled 
20." 

Dr.  Miller  comes  to  the  Senate  citing 
a  national  study  on  voting  trends  that  he 
compiled,  which  Included  a  sampling  of 
only  20  respondents  from  Tulsa  and 
Osage  coimties.  And  then  says  to  the 
committee  and  to  the  Senate  that,  based 
upon  his  study,  "Ed  Edmondson  prob- 
ably would  have  won  the  election  had 
such  and  such  not  occurred." 


Five  members  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee are  saying  to  the  Senate  they  believe 
the  outcome  of  the  1974  Oklahoma  sen- 
atorial race  Is  in  doubt  based  upon  ex- 
pert testimony  received  In  the  committee. 
This  expert  testimony,  which  is  identi- 
fied In  the  majority  report  as  "new  evi- 
dence," basically  is  a  national  study 
which  Dr.  Miller  says  Included  20  citi- 
zens from  Oklahoma,  and  not  all  of  them 
from  Tulsa  County. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  may  be  persuaded  to  va- 
cate this  Oklahoma  Senate  seat  on  the 
basis  of  a  poll  alleging  to  involve  20  re- 
spondents, but  if  they  do,  it  will  be  a  sad 
day  for  the  UJ3.  Senate.  I  wonder  how 
many  Members  of  this  legislative  body 
would  believe  a  poll  involving  only  20 
respondents  if  it  were  their  race  or  seat 
in  jeopardy.  I  cannot  believe  there  would 
be  one  man  or  woman  in  the  Congress 
w^o  would  base  his  or  her  political  cam- 
paign on  data  obtained  from  a  poll  in- 
volving only  20  participants  in  the  dis- 
trict or  State. 

On  Pdaruary  14  of  this  year,  the  mi- 
nority monbers  finally  received  some  of 
the  more  pertinent  information  needed 
to  properly  analyze  Dr.  Miller's  1974 
study. 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  in  my  hand  some 
of  the  raw  material,  the  raw  data,  from 
the  computer  as  well  as  from  his  study 
which  represented  what  he  cranked  into 
the  computer. 

We  were  very  surprised  to  learn,  to  see 
for  ourselves,  from  Dr.  Miller's  computer 
printout  that  despite  what  this  political 
scientist  said  in  his  letter  to  Senator 
Cannon,  only  14  respondents,  not  20, 
were  used  in  this  study — 1  respondent 
from  Osage  Coimty,  and  13  respondents 
from  Tulsa  County,  for  a  total  of  14  upon 
which  this  professor  of  political  science 
makes  his  broad-based  and  general  con- 
clusions. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  even  more  im- 
portant— and  this  is  the  next  step— is 
the  fact  that  Dr.  Miller's  own  computer 
printout  shows  that  6  of  the  13  respond- 
ents from  Tulsa  Coimty  did  not  even 
bother  to  vote  in  the  1974  election.  So, 
now  after  wiping  away  all  of  the  political 
science  Jargon,  we  find  that  in  truth  Dr. 
Miller  really  only  based  his  conclusions 
on  data  obtained  from  seven  voters  In 
Tulsa  County. 

Seven  voters  In  Tulsa  County  led  him 
to  make  this  broad,  profound  observation 
that  If  those  voting  Irregularities  had 
not  occurred  Mr.  Edmondson  might  have 
been  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

In  Tulsa  Coimty.  125,189  citizens  voted 
in  the  1974  election,  and  Mr.  Edmondson 
and  his  expert  witnesses  are  suggesting 
on  the  basis  of  polling  seven  of  those 
voters  that  the  22.370  vote  margin  Henry 
Bellmon  received  in  Tulsa  County  be 
wiped  from  the  election  books.  With 
seven  voters  out  of  125,000  votes  passed 
of  which  Mr.  Bellmon  won  by  22.370 
votes,  he  is  making  a  broad-based  con- 
clusion of  the  voting  trends  of  the  people 
of  Oklahoma  and,  more  specifically,  of 
Tulsa  County.  Seven  voters  Is  the  base 
for  his  material  and  his  study.  Here  In 


my  hand  Is  the  computer  {o-Intout  to 
prove  the  point. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  to  being 
asked  to  vacate  the  Senate  seat  held  by 
Hknbt  Bellmon,  when  no  fraud  or  crimi- 
nal wrongdoing  has  been  charged,  on  the 
basis  of  a  national  study  which  we  now 
find  only  includes  13  participants  from 
Tulsa  County,  six  of  whom  did  not  even 
bother  to  vote  in  the  election  in  questioa 
If  the  Senate  accepts  and  bases  its 
judgment  on  such  flimsy,  totally  insub- 
stantial expert  testimony,  then  every 
close  Senate  election  in  the  future  will 
have  to  be  settled  in  this  Chamber. 
There  is  not  one  Senator  In  this  Chamber 
today  who  has  not  been  elected  to  po- 
litical office  without  some  sort  of  irregu- 
larities, referred  to  by  the  courts  as  min- 
isterial in  character,  at  least.  In  the 
election  machinery  in  his  home  State.  If 
the  arguments  suggested  by  Mr.  Ed- 
mondson float  in  this  Chamber,  then 
anything  will  float  In  1977. 

To  force  a  man.  elected  by  the  people 
of  his  State  and  certified  by  the  highest 
court  of  his  State,  to  leave  the  Senato 
and  run  for  the  Senate  in  another  elec- 
tion on  the  basis  of  a  poU  involving  only 
seven  actual  voters  in  one  county,  upon 
which  the  majority  bases  its  "new  evi- 
dence," would  be  to  make  a  mockery  of 
the  UJS.  Senate  and  the  electoral  process 
of  our  entire  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  asking  my  col- 
leagues at  this  time  to  make  a  decision  as 
to  how  they  will  vote  on  the  Oklahoma 
contest.  I  have  only  touched  upon  a  por- 
tion of  the  discrepancies  in  Dr.  Miller's 
1974  study.  The  test  of  these  discrepan- 
cies will  be  made  known  to  the  Senate 
during  the  course  of  this  debate.  How- 
ever, after  my  colleagues  have  heard  the 
rest  of  these  discrepancies,  I  believe  they 
will  be  able  to  vote  to  dismiss  the  rest  of 
the  petitioner's  complaint  with  a  clear 
conscience,  and  with  the  feeling  that  Jus- 
tice has  been  done.  I  feel  It  was  Impor- 
tant to  offer  only  one  (discrepancy  at  a 
time,  and  those  I  have  offered  today 
carry  the  base  upon  which  this  new  evi- 
dence rests. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  hope  the 
Senate  will  throw  Mr.  Edmonson's  peti- 
tion out  of  this  Chamber.  To  accept  It, 
to  endorse  it,  is  an  open  Invitation  to 
every  loser  of  a  Senatorial  race  to  come 
into  this  building  and  make  any  sort  of 
charge,  without  regard  to  reasonableness 
or  validity,  and  ask  for  a  new  election, 
especially  If  he  can  bring  in  a  political 
science  professor  with  the  kind  of  a  study 
presented  here  today. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  can  only 
repeat  the  words  of  Senator  Thomas 
Hennings,  Democrat  of  Missouri,  when 
he  wrote  the  minority  views  In  the 
Chavez  case.  Senator  Hennings  wrote: 

Every  Senator  should  ask  himself  this 
question.  Would  he  be  content  to  have  his 
own  election  Judged  under  the  circumstances 
and  theories  advocated  by  the  majority  re- 
port? 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  content  with 
the  assertions  made  by  Mr.  Edmondson  or 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. I  believe,  as  I  hope  my  colleagues 
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will  come  to  beUeve,  that  Henry  Bellmon, 
without  question,  was  the  man  elected 
by  the  people  of  Oklahoma  to  r^resent 
them  here  In  the  n.S.  Senate.  The  Sen- 
ate, the  Rules  Committee,  and  Henry 
Bellmon  have  spent  enough  time  on  this 
case.  Mr.  Edmondson,  the  petitioner, 
siiould  be  dismissed,  and  the  Senate 
should  once  again  turn  its  attention  to 
the  business  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
begin  this  very  important  debate,  I  think 
it  is  most  important  that  we  look  at  the 
record  of  the  race  between  Senator 
Bellmon  and  Mr.  Edmonson.  I  believe 
very  strongly  that  Senator  Bellmon 
should  be  seated,  not  because  he  Is  a 
good  Senator,  not  because  he  is  a  Repub- 
lican, but  because  he  won  the  election; 
and  because,  having  won  the  election, 
the  courts  in  Oldahoma  ruled  accord- 
ing to  Oklahoma  law  that  he  had  won  the 
election.  And  finally,  of  course,  the 
Supreme  Court  reaffirmed  the  judge  who 
bad  been  assigned  to  hear  the  case.  As  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Oregon  has 
done,  I  wish  to  talk  a  little  about  the  ex- 
pert testimony. 

On  November  18, 1975,  Warren  E.  Mil- 
ler, professor  of  political  scl^ice  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  Samuel  A. 
Kirkpatrick,  prof  estor  of  political  science 
at  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  were 
called  to  testify  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  as  expert  wit- 
nesses on  behalf  of  Ed  Edmondson. 

Professor  Miller  based  his  testimony 
on  1956  and  1974  national  sample  sur- 
veys. Professor  Kirkpatrick  based  his 
testimony  on  Oklahoma  and  Tulsa 
County  vote  totals  In  1974  and  In  pre- 
vious years.  Both  testified  that,  based  on 
their  research,  they  were  of  the  opinion 
that  had  It  not  been  for  the  voting 
machine  irregularities  In  Tulsa  County, 
there  is  a  high  probability  that  Mr.  Ed- 
mondson would  have  won  the  election. 

Concerning  these  two  expert  witnesses, 
the  majority  report  states: 

The  Committee  has  found  the  evidence 
presented  to  It  by  Dra.  Kirkpatrlcic  and  Miller 
to  be  competent  and  sufficient  to  cast  serious 
doubt  upon  the  efficacy  of  the  election  te- 
sults  and  the  ability  to  determine  with 
"mathematical  certainty"  who  won. 

At  the  time  the  majority  wrote  thetr 
report  the  committee  had  not  yet  seen 
the  base  data  from  which  Dr.  Miller  drew 
his  conclusions,  nor  did  they  have  before 
them  the  official  Oldahoma  voting  sta- 
tistics upon  which  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  relied 
in  drawing  his  conclusions. 

In  the  weeks  which  followed  this  testi- 
mony, minority  memliers  of  the  Rules 
Committee  attempted  to  secure  Professor 
Miller's  1974  survey  base  data  for  the 
pui-pose  of  analyzing  the  same  in  light 
of  his  testimony. 

Only  within  the  past  2  wedcs  was  Pro- 
fessor Miller's  underlying  data  provided 
to  the  conomittee  In  the  form  of  com- 
puter printouts  and  code  books. 

In  the  ensuing  months,  minority  mem- 
bers were  also  able  to  secure  from  the 
Oklahoma  State  Election  Board  and  the 
Tulsa  County  Eleotlon  Board  much  of 
the  raw  vote  total  data  upon  wlxlch  Pro- 
fessor Kiricpatrlck  based  his  conclusions. 


For  the  past  2  weeks,  the  minority 
members  have  spent  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  analyzing  this  under- 
lying data.  Their  findings  are  contained 
In  this  supplemental  report  which  I  now 
have  before  me,  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  showed  to  Senators 
then  on  the  floor,  and  vi^ch  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sup- 
plemental   report   was    ordered    to   be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Supplemental  MxNcsrrr  Repoet  or  Mebsrs. 

Hatfielo,    Scott    or    Pennsylvania,    and 

Griffin  Oklahoma  Senatorial  Election 

Contest 

iNTRODtrcnoN 

On  November  18,  1976,  Warren  E.  MUler, 
Professor  of  Political  Science  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  and  Samuel  A.  Earkpatrlck, 
Professor  of  Political  Science  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma,  were  caUed  to  testify  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Bules  and  Admin- 
istration, as  exjiert  witnesses  on  behalf  of 
Petitioner  Ed  Edmondson. 

Professor  MUler  based  his  testimony  on 
1956  and  1974  national  sample  surveys.  Pro- 
fessor EUi^atrlck  based  his  testimony  on 
Oklahoma  and  Tulsa  County  vote  totals 
In  1974  and  In  previous  years.  Both  testified 
that  based  on  their  research,  they  were  of 
the  opinion  that  had  It  not  been  for  the 
voting  machine  "Irregularities"  in  Tulsa 
County,  there  Is  a  high  probability  that  Mr. 
Edmondson  would  have  won  the  election. 

Neither  Professor  Miller  nor  Professor 
Kirkpatrick  provided  the  Committee  with 
the  base  data  upon  which  they  based  their 
conclusions. 

In  the  weeks  which  followed  this  testi- 
mony. Judge  James  P.  Schoener.  Minority 
Counsel  for  the  Rules  Committee,  attempted 
to  secure  Professor  Miller's  underlying  data 
for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  the  same  In 
light  of  his  testimony.  Professor  MUler  first 
responded  to  this  request  by  letter  dated 
Decmnber  3,  197S,  addressed  to  Morris  J. 
Levin,  Mr.  Edmondson's  attorney  (see  Ap- 
pendix A-l).  Judge  Schoener  finally  re- 
ceived this  letter  on  January  9,  1976,  to- 
getbw  with  coverletter  from  Mr.  Levin,  ex- 
plaining the  delay  (see  Appendix  A-a). 
Thereafter,  on  January  22,  1976,  Judge 
Schoener  wrote  to  Professor  MUler  request- 
ing mora  specifically  the  base  data  which  he 
thought  he  had  requested  previously,  which 
request  Professor  MlUer  had  apparently  mis- 
undetBtood  (see  i^pendiz  A-4). 

By  letter  dated  February  4,  1976,  addressed 
to  Senator  Cannon,  Professor  Miller  re- 
sponded to  Judge  Schoener's  January  22, 
1976,  request,  providing  us  with  computer 
printouts  and  code  books  relevant  to  his 
testimony  before  this  Committee  (see  Ap- 
pendix A-6) . 

In  the  ensuing  months,  we  have  also  been 
able  to  secure  from  the  Oklahoma  State 
Election  Board  and  the  Tulsa  County  Elec- 
tion Board  much  of  the  raw  vote  total  data 
upon  which  Professor  Kirkpatrick  based  his 
conclusions. 

After  a  careful  analysis  of  this  base  data, 
we  found  a  multiplicity  of  inconsistencies  be- 
tween the  data  used  and  the  testimony  pre- 
sented. We  have  also  located  numerous  mis- 
takes In  calculations  made  by  these  experts. 

In  what  follows,  we  have  attempted  to  set 
forth  our  findings  in  this  regard,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  m^e  clear  the  Invalidity  of  the  con- 
clusions reached  by  these  expert  witnesses. 

ANALYSIS  or  FBOFESSOB   MILLEB'S  TESTIMONT 

1.  Professor  Miller's  testimony  re:  his  1956 
Survey. 
In  his  testimony  before  this  Committee. 


Professor  Miller  first  reiterated  the  testimony 
which  he  had  presented  to  the  Oklahoma 
Trial  Court  as  an  expert  witness  and  to  the 
Oklahoma  Supreme  Court  In  the  form  of  an 
affidavit  attached  to  Mr.  Edmondson's  Brief 
filed  therein.  This  testimony  was  based  solely 
on  a  1956  national  sample  survey  which 
Miller  claims  showed  that  77%  of  all  voters 
voted  a  straight  party  ticket  In  jurisdictions 
providing  a  straight  party  lever  (or  party 
circle  on  paper  baUots),  but  that  only  65% 
of  all  voters  voted  a  straight  party  ticket  in 
Jurisdictions  where  each  race  bad  to  be  voted 
Individually.  This.  12%  difference  (77%  — 
65%),  MlUer  claimed,  was  the  direct  result 
of  the  presence  or  absence  of  straight  party 
levers.  Wliile  MUler  has  never  provided  the 
Coztunittee  with  the  base  data  which  he 
gathered  from  his  1956  survey,  such  data  Is 
really  not  necessary  to  show  the  inappU- 
cabUity  of  this  survey  to  this  election  con- 
test. 

MlUer  testified  that  his  1966  s\irvey  showed 
that  the  absence  or  presence  of  a  straight 
party  lever  did  not  affect  Democrats  any 
more  than  it  affected  BepubUcans.  Thus, 
MlUer's  sole  basis  for  concluding  that  Mr. 
Edmondson  was  hurt  more  than  Mr.  BeUmon 
by  the  absence  of  the  straight  party  levers 
in  Tulsa  County,  based  on  his  1956  survey 
findings,  was  the  fact  that  Democratic  regis- 
tration In  Txilsa  County  vras  approximately 
60%  in  1974  whUe  BepubUcan  registration 
was  only  40%.  In  applying  his  1956  survey 
results  to  Tulsa  County,  MlUer  simply  as- 
sumed tliat  60%  of  the  people  going  to  the 
polls  in  Tulsa  County  were  registered  Demo- 
crats. 

This  assumption,  that  Democrats  and 
Hepubllcans  did  in  fact  turn  out  in  num- 
bers equal  to  their  respective  registration 
rates.  Is  whoUy  inconsistent  with  MlUer's 
own  testimony  before  the  Rules  Committee 
{Hearings,  p.  70) : 

"Mr.  Miller.  There  are  two  constancies, 
one  of  which  is  less  Important  now  than  it 
was  20  years  ago,  having  to  do  basically  with 
the  different  social-economic  advantage  of 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  with  the  Demo- 
crats, of  coiu'se,  traditionally  being  less  well 
placed  in  society  and  simply  responding  less 
enthusiastically  to  politics.  But  interesting- 
ly, over  time,  even  when  you  take  that  into 
account,  you  still  tend  to  find  a  noticeable 
Republican  edge  with  regard  to  such  things 
as  party  solidarity  and  with  regard  to  turn- 
out or  participation.  There  apparently  is 
something  about  being  a  Republican  that 
gives  one  a  little  more  spirit  and  a  little 
heavier  rate  of  participation."  (Emphasis 
added) 

In  light  of  this  beUef,  why  then  did  Miller 
not  assume,  in  applying  his  1956  survey  re- 
sults to  the  1974  Senate  election  in  Tulsa 
County,  that  these  "spirited  Republicans" 
would  have  had  a  heavier  rate  of  participa- 
tion in  Tulsa  County? 

There  are  several  other  reasons  why  Miller's 
1956  survey  cannot  vaUdly  be  applied  to 
Tulsa  County.  His  1956  survey  did  not  in- 
clude the  type  of  baUot  configuration  used 
in  Oklahoma  (i.e.,  separate  National,  State, 
County  and  Local  Ballots  with  one  straight 
party  lever  or  party  circle  per  ballot),  as 
MlUer  admitted  under  questioning  (Hear- 
ings, pp.  53  and  64) : 

"Senator  Griffin.  Because  you  Just  finished 
discussing  the  significance  and  importance 
of  a  single-lever  straight-party  voting  sit- 
uation. And  if  I  recall  the  testimony  yes- 
terday— correct  me  if  I  am  wrong — even  if 
there  had  been  no  irregularity  with  respect 
to  these  machines  in  Tulsa  County,  that  you 
would  not  have  had  a  single  party  lever,  Is 
that  correct? 

"Mr.  MiLLEB.  Correct;  yes,  indeed,  sir. 

"Senator  Oaimir.  That  under  the  laws  of 
Oklahoma,  It  would  have  required  a  lever 
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tor  the  Katlonal  ticket,  th«  State  ticket,  th9 
local  ticket — there  would  have  been  tliree  or 
four  levers;  U  that  eomett 
"Mr.  Miij.EB.  Tee,  Blr. 

"Senator  Otirrut.  I  Just  want  to  be  sure 
that  I  have  that  correct. 

"Mr.  Mn.T.n.  That  Is  quite  true.  Mr.  Pan- 
nlman  makes  the  same  point  In  his  state- 
ment. And  that  is  true,  that  our  1958  ttudp 
was  confined  to  a  oompariaon  of  the  single 
party  lever  as  against  all  other  varieties." 
(Emphasis  added.) 

Further,  Miller's  survey  yielded  only  Na- 
tional averages  which  cannot  validly  be  ap- 
plied to  any  single  electoral  jurisdiction  to 
predict  voting  behavior. 

Finally,  political  motivation  data  collected 
In  1956  simply  cannot  be  validly  applied  to  an 
election  held  In  1974.  To  do  so  one  would 
first  have  to  asstune  that  voters  have  not 
changed  at  all  in  nearly  20  years;  that  tele- 
vision, higher  levels  of  education,  higher 
Income  levels  and  younger  voters  have  had 
absolutely  no  effect  on  the  electorate's  po- 
litical motivations.  Surely,  Dr.  Miller  would 
not  seriously  contend  that  voters  have  not 
changed  at  all  In  20  years,  yet  this  Is  exactly 
what  he  necessarily  must  assume  when  he 
attempts  to  apply  his  1956  data  to  a  1074 
election. 

2.  Professor  Miller's  Testimony  re:  His  1974 
Survey. 

Professor  Miller  next  testified  concerning 
the  results  of  another  national  sample  sur- 
vey. This  survey.  Miller  claimed,  showed  that 
in  1974,  the  absence  or  presence  of  a  straight 
party  lever  affected  only  Democrats  (I.e., 
14%  more  Democrats  voted  a  straight  ticket 
when  a  party  lever  was  present)  but  had  no 
effect  whatsoever  on  Republicans  or  Inde- 
pendents. MUler  also  claimed  that  his  survey 
showed  that  when  the  Senate  race  was  In  the 
first  position  on  the  ballot,  more  people  voted 
straight  (he  did  not  distinguish  between  the 
effect  on  Democrats  versus  Republicans  In 
this  Instance). 

As  noted  in  the  Introduction  hereto.  Pro- 
fessor IkUUer  has  only  recently,  and  after 
several  requests,  provided  the  Committee 
with  the  base  data  from  which  he  claims  to 
have  derived  the  conclusions  stated  above. 

After  a  careful  analysis  of  this  data,  we 
are  astounded  that  any  valid  ooncluslona 
could  be  reached  at  all,  much  less  the  con- 
clusion reached  by  Miller. 

The  numerous  inconsistencies  which  we 
have  foxmd  between  Miller's  testimony,  his 
data,  and  his  subsequent  correspondence 
wholly  Invalidate  any  conclusions  which  were 
drawn  by  Professor  Miller. 

In  what  follows  we  have  attempted  to  list 
only  the  most  glaring  of  these  inconsisten- 
cies: 

a.  In  Miller's  letter  to  Mr.  Edmondson's  at- 
torney, Morris  J.  Levin,  of  December  2,  1975 
(written  in  response  to  Judge  Schoener's  in- 
quiry (see  Appendix  A-1)),  MUler  atatee 
that: 

*/  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  one  of  the  North 
Carolina  l>allots  as  well  as  on  interesting  copy 
of  the  Tulsa  machine  ballot.  The  Tulsa  bal- 
lot, of  course,  makes  it  appear  that  there 
leere  indeed  five  party  levers.  Consequently, 
in  our  coding  of  the  information,  Tulsa  is 
included  as  one  of  the  multiple  ballot, 
straight  party  lever  jvrisdictions."  (emphasis 
added) 

A  copy  of  the  "TxUsa  machine  ballot" 
which  Miller  provided  is  attached  hereto  as 
Appendix  A-6.  This  "ballot"  Is  apparently 
the  sole  sotirce  of  information  which  Miller 
had  about  the  makeup  of  the  Tulsa  County 
machines.  However,  while  consulting  with 
Senator  Bellmon's  attorneys,  we  were  aston- 
ished to  learn  that  this  "Tulsa  machine  bal- 
lot" was  not  a  ballot  at  all  but  was  a  mock- 
up  Exhibit  which  had  been  prepared  by  Sen- 
ator Betlmon's  attorneys  as  an  appendix  to 


th^ir  brief  filed  with  the  Oklahoma  Supreme 
Court.  (See  Appendix  A-7.)  The  porpoee  of 
tbe  Szhlblt  was  to  show  the  location  of  the 
straight  party  levers  had  they  been  on  the 
nukchlnea. 

With  this  knowledge  in  mind,  on  January 
22,  1976.  Judge  Schoener,  on '  our  behalf, 
wrote  to  Dr.  Miller  and  specifically  requested 
him  to  provide  us  with  the  following  In- 
formation (see  Appendix  A-4) : 

"6.  Where,  when  and  how  you  obtained 
the  ballot  conflgxiratlon  from  Tulsa  County, 
how  you  clasalfled  It,  and  the  reasons  for 
such  classification." 

By  letter  of  February  4,  1976  (Appendix 
A-5)  addressed  to  Senator  Cannon,  MUler 
responded  to  this  request  as  follows: 

"I  am  unable  to  provide  all  of  the  Informa- 
tion requested  In  item  six.  I  am,  however, 
sending  a  xerox  of  the  copy  of  the  ballot  that 
we  coded.  Our  classification  can,  of  course,  be 
obtained  from  the  printout  of  electoral  Juris- 
dictions. As  copies  of  ballots,  sample  ballots 
or  other  descriptive  Informatioa  was  re- 
turned to  us  by  the  various  election  officials, 
the  material  was  usually  detached  from  cov- 
ering letters,  if  such  were  Included.  /  am 
sorry  that  I  canTiot  tell  you  where,  when  and 
how  we  obtained  the  ballot,  but  from  the 
torn  upper  left  corner,  I  would  presume  that 
it  was  mailed  to  us  with  a  covering  letter 
which  was  subsequently  detached  as  we 
coded  and  processed  the  information."  (Elm- 
phasis  added.) 

Subsequent  questioning  of  Danny  Mc- 
Donald, Secretary  of  the  Tulsa  County  Elec- 
tion Board  and  Harmon  Moore,  Chief  Clerk  of 
the  Tulsa  County  Election  Board,  reveals 
that  neither  Dr.  Miller,  nor  any  other  person 
associated  with  the  Center  for  Political 
Studies,  Institute  for  Social  Research,  the 
University  of  Michigan,  ever  requested  in- 
formation about  the  ballot  form  used  in  the 
1974  Oeneral  Ejection  in  Tulsa  County  (see 
Appendices  A-8  and  A-0) . 

The  question  of  where  Dr.  Miller  actually 
obtained  his  "Tulsa  machine  ballot"  is  not 
Important  to  a  determination  of  the  issues 
raised  by  Mr.  Edmondson.  What  is  important, 
however,  is  that  the  use  of  the  "ballot"  by 
Dr.  Miller  casts  serious  doubt  on  the  rell- 
abllity  of  his  l>aUot  form  data  from  other 
Jurisdictions.  If  MUler  relied  on  an  unofflclal 
nu>ck-up  Exhibit  used  in  a  Court  proceeding 
for  demonstratlonal  purposes  only  to  provide 
him  with  his  sole  source  of  infomiAtlon 
about  the  Tulsa  County  ballot  form,  one 
must  wonder  bow  he  collected  the  rest  of  bis 
data  on  ballot  forms. 

b.  In  his  testimony.  Miller  claimed  that  his 
survey  included  ballot  form  information  from 
285  electoral  Jurisdictions.  He  furttier  claimed 
that  of  these  286  electoral  Jurisdictions,  four 
types  of  straight  party  voting  mechanisms 
were  identified  as  follows : 
Number  of  choices  needed  to  vote  a  straight 
purty  ticket  and  number  of  furisdietions 
having  this  type  of  mechanism 

(1)  Single   party  lever   or   box    (one 

choice)    53 

(2)  1   per  baUot 6 

(3)  1  per  race 1S3 

(4)  Modified  single  party   lever   (use 

of  party  lever  does  not  preclude 
voting  for  candidates  from  other 
parties)  73 

An  examination  of  the  data  which  MUler 
provided  the  Committee,  however,  reveals 
that  Miller  only  had  ballot  form  informa- 
tion from  261  jurisdictions,  and  that  these 
281  jurisdictions  were  coded  quite  differ- 
ently than  his  testimony  indicated.  The  ac- 
tual data  is  as  follows  (see  Appendices  B-1 
and  B-2,  Miller's  "Ballot  Form  Study"  Code 
and  his  computer  printout  of  ballot  form 
information). 


dumber  of  ehoiooM  needed  to  vote  a  straight 
party  ticket  and  member  of  furisdicHojti 
having  thie  tfpe  of  mechanism 

(0)  Date  mliwlTig 70 

(1)  Slug]*  party  lever  or   box    (one 

Gh<^ce)    3§ 

(S)  1  per  ballot 0 

(8)   I  per  race 135 

(4)  Modified  single  party  lever 61 

(5)  Modified,  1  per  ballot 0 

Thus.  Miller's  data  clearly  shows  that  be 
did  not  have  any  information  about  the  type 
of  straight  party  mechanism  used  In  70  of 
his  281  electoral  jurisdictions,  roughly  ^ 
of  this  total.  Further,  Miller  testified  that  6 
electoral  jurisdictions  used  In  his  survey 
provided  for  the  one  lever  per  ballot  type  of 
straight  party  voting.  Yet  not  one  of  the 
electoral  jurisdictions  shown  in  his  data 
printout  is  coded  as  such. 

c.  MUler  states  in  his  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 2.  1975,  that,  "In  our  coding  of  the  in- 
formation, Tulsa  is  Included  as  one  of  the 
multiple  ballot,  straight  party  lever  juris- 
dictions," yet  the  data  which  Miller  pro- 
vided the  Committee  shows  quite  the  con- 
trary (see  Appendices  B-l  and  B-2) .  MUler's 
data  shows  that  Tulsa  County  was  divided 
Into  four  preliminary  sampling  units, 
(psu's),  numbered  3951,  3952,  3953  and  3966 
(3962  actually  being  in  Osage  County).  His 
data  further  shows  that  the  ballot  forms 
used  in  these  four  psu's  were  as  follows  (see 
Appendices  B-l  and  B-2) : 

Variable  4  separate  ballots  for  VJS.  ScTiate  or 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 

FSU: 

3961 No  (code  6) 

3952 Yes  (code  1) 

8963 No  (code  8) 

3966 Data  Missing  (code  0) 

Variable  7  number  of  choices  needed  to  vote 
a  straight  party  ticket 

PSXT: 

3961 Data  Missing  (code  0) 

8962 Date  Missing  (code  0) 

8963 DaU  Missing  (code  0) 

3964 Data  Missing  (code  0) 

It  is  thus  clear  that  Tulsa  County  ballot 
form  Information  was  not  coded  as  "multiple 
ballot,  straight  party  lever",  as  Miller  claims. 
The  fact  is.  as  seen  from  MiUer's  computer 
printout,  he  simply  did  not  know  whether 
Tulsa  had  straight  party  levers  or  not.  Fur- 
ther, even  if  MlUer  would  have  coded  the 
Tulsa  data  as  he  says  he  coded  It,  It  would 
have  been  wrong.  The  three  psu's  in  Tulsa 
County  should  have  been  coded  as  "multiple 
baUot,  one  per  race"  and  the  one  Osage 
County  peu  should  have  been  coded  "multiple 
ballot,  one  per  baUot."  Not  only  did  Miller 
not  have  the  proper  sample  ballot  from  which 
to  gather  his  Information,  it  appears  that 
he  cannot  even  correctly  read  the  printout 
from  which  he  claims  to  have  based  his 
testimony. 

d.  Besides  the  numerous  errors  made  by 
MiUer  with  respect  to  his  coding  of  the  Tulsa 
ballot  form,  it  is  evident  that  simUar  mis- 
coding occvu'red  for  other  jurisdictions  as 
weU.  In  his  December  2,  1975  letter  MUler 
Indicated  that  Pitt  County,  North  Carolina, 
and  Watauga  County,  North  Carolina,  were 
jurisdictions  where  "voting  can  be  accom- 
plished with  a  straight  party  lever  for  each 
of  a  numl>er  of  baUots."  From  the  "sample 
ballots"  which  MUler  attached  to  his  letter 
It  appears  that  this  statement  Is  entirely 
true  (see  Appendix  B-3).  However,  this  is 
not  how  Pitt  County  and  Watauga  County. 
North  Carolina  toere  actually  coded  in  Miller's 
base  data. 

From  hie  base  data  It  la  really  seen  that 
the  three  peu's  In  Pitt  County  (5071,  6072 
and  5073)  and  one  pau  In  Watauga  County 
(5372)  were  coded  as  "single  party  lever  or 
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box."  But  the  saaiple  ballots  provided  by 
MlUer  clearty  aboar  tliey  ahoald  ham  been 
coded  as  "on*  percMB."  OoM  a0dn.  Hm  data 
was  not  eoded  ai  MUler  aald  It  vas  ooded 
and  the  way  tt  mm  coded  waa  deaity  In  etxor. 

e.  In  bis  OeeeialMr  6,  1»7C  letter  IfiUer 
states  that  the  Curr«tiick  Oovaty,  North 
Carolina,  falls  "in  the  category  tliat  w*  de- 
fined as  the  *aia«le  level,  nnmndlflart.' " 
MUler's  data  does  show  that  thla  la  In  fact 
how  the  Cunituck  County  ballot  vaa  ooded. 
However,  onoe  again,  his  coding  is  obvloutdy 
in  error.  The  Cardtuck  County  ballot  wblch 
Miller  endosed  wlCh  his  letter  (see  Appendix 
B-4)  clearly  ahows  ttiat  Currituck  County 
was  a  "multii>Ie  baUot"  Jurisdiction.  Thus, 
tc  should  have  been  ooded  as  a  "1  per  ballot" 
in  the  straight  party  level  category  (ije.,  if 
a  jurisdiction  has  separate  ballots  for  Na- 
tional, State,  County  and  local  olBcea.  It 
cannot  have  a  "single  lever"  which  would 
cast  a  straight  party  vote  on  all  four  bal- 
lots— it  must  neoaasarliy  be  cUaslfled  aa  "1 
per  baUot".  "1  per  ballot  modlfled"  or  "1  per 
race").  MUler's  own  coding  la  Inconsistent. 
He  codes  Currituck  County  (psu  6471)  as 
having  a  separate  ballot  for  U.S.  Soiate  Race 
but  then  goes  on  to  classify  It  as  "single 
party  lever  or  box",  which  is  simply  not  pos- 
sible when  you  have  a  separate  ballot  setup. 

MUler  further,  tn  coding  the  Currituck 
County  baUot  form,  programs  as  "missing 
data"  the  question  of  whether  a  party  sym- 
iMjl  was  present  on  the  ballot.  "Tet  the  copy 
of  the  Currituck  County  ballot  which  MUler 
attached  to  his  December  2, 1975  letter  clearly 
shows  that  the  Currituck  County  baUot  did 
not  have  party  symtMls. 

f.  In  his  letter  of  February  4,  1975,  MlUer 
states  that,  "The  number  of  respondents  In 
the  tuH)  Tulsa  Jorlsdlctions  totalled  20." 
(Emphasis  added)  Miller's  data  shows  (see 
Appendix  B~6)  that  the  number  of  respond- 
ents in  the  three  Tulsa  Jtirisdlctlons  (pen's) 
toUlled  only  13  (7  In  peu  S961,  3  In  psu  S9S3 
and  8  In  psu  8956) .  There  was  only  one  per- 
son Interviewed  In  Osage  Countv,  Oklahoma 
(psu  895S) .  . 

g.  Finally,  In  coding  his  ballot  form  in- 
formation for  several  electoral  jurisdictions 
in  Oregon.  Miller  actually  shows  that  the 
winner  of  the  1974  Oregrn  Senatorial  Con- 
test was  the  Democrat,  Betty  Roberts,  when 
in  fact  the  Republican  candidate,  Senator 
Packwood,  was  the  victor. 

ANALTSIS    OF    PKOFESSOS    KIRKPATBICK'S 
TXBTIMOItT 

1.  Professor  Kirkpatricks  "citation"  of 
authority. 

Dr.  lUrkpatrlck  began  his  testimony  before 
the  Committee  with  "a  brief  review  of 
scholarly  findings  about  the  Impact  of  bal- 
lot and  voting  machine  arrangements  on  the 
pattern  of  electoral  outcomes."  Six  out  of  the 
eight  articles  which  he  cited  had  previously 
been  cited  to  the  Oklahom^a  Supreme  Court 
in  the  form  of  an  aflOdavit,  prepared  by 
Kirkpatrick,  and  attached  to  Edmondson's 
brief  in  the  Oklahoma  Supreme  Court  case. 

The  fljst  "new"  authority  'wlilch  Kirk- 
patrick cited  was  Warren  E.  MlUer's  "Pre- 
liminary Report  of  Findings  from  Analysis 
of  the  Impact  of  Variations  in  Voting  Pro- 
cedures and  Ballot  Form,"  Center  for  Poli- 
tical Studies.  Institute  for  Social  Research, 
University  of  Michigan,  1975  {Hearings,  pp. 
86-88) .  In  nibsequent  communications  with 
Professor  MUler.  tie  has  stated  that  no  such 
"report"  has  been  prepared  by  him  or  his 
instUuU  (see  Appendix  A-3). 

The  only  other  "new"  authority  which 
Kirkpatrick  cited  were  pre-1960  artidee 
(Kamin,  Basin  and  Heoock)  whic%  conclude 
that  "candidates  listed  lower  on  a  ballot  re- 
ceive significantly  fewer  votes  than  higher 
candidates,  and  thn  top  name  on  the  baUot 
Is  also  favored  on  nonpartisan  elections" 
{HeaHngs.  p.  87). 

With    respect    to    these    authorities.    Dr. 


Bbward  XL  Fenniman,  one  of  the  expert  wlt- 
n Bases  eallsd  on  behalf  of  Senator  BaHmon. 
oMiacUy  prtnted  ont  In  bis  teetlmony  ba- 
tan  ttM  Oomndttee: 

"lb*  points  ct  the  Kamln  article  and  the 
Bala  and  Beoock  book  are  at  best  amblg- 
vtaam  in  terms  of  their  application  to  tbe 
CMdabomaaoene.  Kamln  is  talking  about  per- 
aons  compating  for  tb*  aama  oMca.  wblle 
Bain  Is  talking  about  top  namea  on  eatA  ooa- 
umn  of  a  ballot  but  he  Is  reCerrtng  to  non- 
pfkrtiaaa  eiecttons.  If  there  Is  a  carryover  to 
partisan  elections,  Vben  any  advantage  tn  the 
listing  of  candidate  namas  on  tbm  Tulsa 
County  ballot  presumably  went  to  tba  top 
name  that  is,  to  Mr.  Edmondson."  {Hemrtngs, 
p.  133) 

In  summarizing  the  relevance  of  an  of 
Ktrkpatrlck's  authorltlea.  Dr.  Pennbnan 
notes: 

''In  general,  the  articles  have  ocmtolbuted 
to  our  understanding  of  voter  attltndes  and 
practices,  but  they  are  not  directly  related  to 
the  election  questions  before  this  commit- 
tee." (Hearings,  p.  132) 

TUs  Is  precisely  tJlie  position  taken  by 
the  Oklahoma  Supreme  Court — i.e.,  this 
"evidence"  Is  simply  not  competent  to  estab- 
lish that  any  of  the  IrregularltleB  complained 
of  did  In  fact  affect  the  outcome  of  the  V.S. 
Senate  race  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

2.  X>r.  Kirkpatrick's  'evidence"  re:  "in- 
creased ticket  splitting"  In  Tulsa  County  in 
1974. 

Dr.  Kirkpatrick  then  moved  on  to  present 
his  'evidence"  which  he  claimed  supported 
hLs  three  conclusions.  i«.  (1)  that  there  was 
more  ticket  splitting  in  Tulsa  County  In  1974 
than  there  had  been  in  the  past;  (2)  that 
this  Increase  in  ticket  splitting  la  Tulsa 
County  was  greater  than  the  increase  in 
ticket  splitting  In  the  rest  of  the  state 
(NOTE:  Kirkpatrick  leoognlzed  that  ticket 
splitting  in  1974  increased  in  both  Tulsa 
County  and  the  rest  of  the  state — ^he  only 
claimed  that  the  increase  In  ticket  split- 
ting was  greater  in  Tulsa  County);  and  (3) 
tdut  this  greater  increase  in  ticket  q[>Utting 
in  Tulsa  County  was  a  direct  resiUt  of  Tulsa 
County  not  laving  straight  party  levers. 

a.  KirkpatricVs  Table  I. 

Kirkpatrick's  first  piece  of  "evidence"  Is  his 
"Table  1."  (See  Appendix  C-1)  What  Kirk- 
patrick has  done  in  this  table  is  to  take  the 
percentage  RepubUcan  vote  In  the  olfices  of 
Ck>vemor  and  Senator,  broken  out  by  "Tulsa 
County  only"  and  "Statewide  Balance"  (ex- 
cluding Tulsa  County)  categories,  for  each 
year  In  which  the  Oubematorial  and  Sena- 
torial races  appeared  simultaneously  on  the 
ballot  back  to  1930.  The  purpose  of  his  exer- 
cise. Dr.  Kirkpatrick  stated,  was  as  follows 
(Hearings,  pp.  78  and  77) : 

"The  question  addressed  is  the  following: 
Is  the  Republican  vote  increase  (lead)  iu 
Tulsa  County  over  the  balance  of  the  State 
for  U.S.  Senate  discrepant  or  different  from 
Tulsa  County's  Republican  percentage  lead 
for  Governor — and  if  so,  is  It  more  discrepant 
than  In  previous  years  with  coterminous  Sen- 
ate/Governor races  where  party  levers/cir- 
cles were  used  on  machines/ballots?" 

To  translate  this  into  English  Kirlq>atrick 
first  recognized  that  In  the  Senatorial  and 
Oubematorial  races  in  Oklahoma,  the  Repub- 
lican candidates  have  always  run  better  in 
Tulsa  County  than  they  have  In  the  rest  of 
the  state.  For  example,  (refer  to  Table  1),  In 
1966  the  Republican  candidate  for  VS.  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  captured  67.2%  of  the 
Tulaa  County  votes  Init  only  captured 
44.4%  of  the  votes  in  the  rest  of  the  state, 
lA.,  Republican  Senatorial  candidate  ran 
123  percentage  points  lietter  in  Tulsa  County 
than  he  did  In  the  rest  of  the  state. 

•  •  •  •  • 

This  is  a  relatively  simple  task  to  undertake 
(and  one  that  no  doubt  Klikpatirck  did  un- 


dertake but  did  not  Include  the  results  In  his 
report).  Using  Kirkpatrick's  figures,  we  see 
that  over  tb«  yean,  on  the  soermge  Bepubll- 
eaa  eaodldatas  for  Senate  bave  run  18.8  per- 
centage points  better  In  Tulsa  County  than 
In  the  net  of  the  state.  Thus,  II  Tulsa  County 
would  have  been  true  to  form  in  1974,  Henry 
Beilmon,  the  Republican  candidate  for  Sen- 
ate would  have  run  18 .8  percentage  p<Hnts 
better  m  Tulsa  County  tlum  he  ran  In  the  rest 
of  the  State.  Since  he  ci4>tared  47.7%  of  the 
vote  In  the  rest  of  the  state,  he  should  have 
ct4>tured  61JS%  of  the  vote  In  Tulsa  County. 
But  he  didn't.  He  only  captured  58.3%  of  the 
vote.  //,  OS  Kirlcpednck  cloima,  this  dis- 
crepancy is  due  to  Tulsa  County  not  having 
party  levers,  then  the  consltislon  which  Kirk- 
patrick should  have  reached — the  onljf  logical 
conclusion  using  Kirkpatrick's  assum.ption — 
is  that  Henry  Beilmon  not  Ed  Edmondson 
was  hurt  by  the  absence  of  straight  party 
levers. 

b.  Kirkpatricks  Table  2. 

Kirkpatrick  next  turned  to  a  discussion  of 
the  data  presented  in  his  Table  2  (see  Appen- 
dix D-l),  which  he  claimed  to  show  mag- 
nitudes of  ticket  ^>llttlng  between  Tulsa 
County  and  tS>«  rest  of  the  state  over  the 
same  period  of  time  as  his  Table  1.  Kirkpat- 
rick arrived  at  his  figures  In  tbe  following 
manner:  He  first  looked  at  the  raw  vote  totals 
In  Tulsa  County  for  all  contested  statewide 
offices  (see  Appendix  D-3) .  He  next  calculated 
the  percentage  of  the  vote  each  Republican 
candidate  received.  Referring  to  Appendix 
D-3,  It  Is  seen  that  the  Republican  candidate 
receiving  the  highest  percentage  of  vote  In 
Tulsa  County  In  1974  was  the  Republican 
candidate  for  State  Treasurer  (63.1%).  while 
the  Republican  candidate  receiving  the 
lowest  percentage  of  the  vote  was  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  Lieutenant  Governor 
(34.0%).  The  difference  between  these  two 
percentages  Is  29.1%,  as  seen  In  Kirkpat- 
rick's table.  Kirkjjatrlck  calls  this  figure  a 
measure  of  ticket  splitting,  i.e.,  he  would  say 
that  in  Tulsa  County,  29 .1";^.  of  those  people 
who  voted  for  the  Republican  candidate  for 
State  Treasurer,  turned  arorind  and  spUt 
their  tickets  by  voting  for  a  Democratic  can- 
didate for  Lieutenant  Governor. 

Kirkpatrick  performed  the  same  calcula- 
tions for  tbe  rest  of  the  state  and  for  Tulsa 
back  to  1930.  His  conclusion  is  that  whUe 
both  Tulsa  CoTinty  and  tbe  balance  of  the 
state  evidenced  an  increase  in  ticket  splitting 
in  1974  (Tulsa's  29.1  and  state  balances'  21.3 
are  bot^i  the  highest  in  their  respective 
columns) ,  Tulsa  Coimty's  increase  was  great- 
er than  the  remainder  of  the  state's  increase. 
I.e.,  Tulsa's  1974  figure  (29.1)  was  10.7  per- 
centage points  greater  than  Tulsa's  1962 
figure  (what  Kirkpatrick  found  to  be  second 
highest— 18.4) ,  wHlle  the  "state  balance's" 
1074  figtne  (21.3)  was  only  4.3  percentage 
points  greater  than  Its  1942  figure  (second 
hlRhest— 17.1). 

From  this  data,  Kirkpatrick  concludes 
that: 

"The  data  presented  In  Table  2  confirm 
the  Impact  of  the  absence  of  party  levers' 
In  Tulsa  County  In  1974.  The  amount  of 
ticket-splitting  in  Tulsa  County  that  year 
is  substantially  larger  than  it  had  ever  been 
In  Tulsa  County  or  the  rest  of  the  state  in 
any  previous  years  In  over  four  and  one- 
half  decades." 

The  reason  Kirkpatrick's  conclusion  can- 
not be  accepted  is  that  his  data  for  the  year 
19€6  is  incorrect.  In  fact,  when  Kirkpatrick's 
own  analysis  is  applied  to  the  correct  data, 
it  is  seen  that  the  increase  in  ticket  split- 
ting in  the  balance  of  the  state  in  1947  was 
greater  than  the  tncrease  in  ticket  splitting 
in  Tulsa  County. 

As  seen  from  Appendix  D-7,  which  con- 
tains data  provided  by  the  Oklahoma  State 
Election  Board,  the  percentile  point  dif- 
ference between  the  hlAest  and  lowest  Re- 
publican candidate  In  "yulsa  County  In  1966 
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Is  36.4,  not  16.6,  M  Kirkpatrlck's  table  shows. 
Ftirtber,  ma  seen  from  Appendix  D-6,  the 
"State  Balance  %  difference"  for  1066  should 
be  13.4,  not  8.9,  as  shown  In  the  BUrkpatrlck 
table. 

When  ibis  corrected  data  U  used.  It  Is 
seen  that  Tulsa  County's  "ticket  splitting 
figure'  'of  29.1  in  1974  was  only  27  per- 
centage points  greater  than  Its  "ticket  qpllt- 
ting  flgiire'  'In  1966  (36.4).  When  compared 
to  the  "state  b«klance "  Increase,  (4.3)  (as 
correctly  calculated  by  Kirkpatrlck) ,  Tul- 
sa's 3.3  percentage  point  Increase  Is  seen  to 
be  Mtnaller  not  larger.  Thu.s,  using  Klrk- 
patnck's  methods,  but  with  the  correct  fig- 
ures. It  Is  apparent  that  Klrkpatrlck's  con- 
clusion is  not  only  erroneous.  It  Is  directly 
the  opposite  to  what  the  correct  figures 
show  the  case  to  be.  I.e.,  the  Increase  in 
ticket  splitting  In  Tulsa  County  for  1974 
was  In  fact  leas  than,  not  greater  than  the 
increase  In  ticket  splitting  In  the  remainder 
of  the  state  In  1974. 

In  addition  to  Klrkpatrlck's  use  of  er- 
roneous data,  he  also  refused  to  look  at 
what  happened  In  Oklahoma  County  In  1974. 

When  the  use  of  erroneous  data  bad  re- 
sulted in  the  appearance  that  Tulsa  Coun- 
ty's Increase  In  ticket  splitting  in  1974  was 
greater  than  the  Increase  in  the  state  bal- 
ance-ticket splitting  In  1974,  Kirkpatrlck  im- 
noedlately  attributed  the  greater  increase  to 
Tulsa  County's  lack  of  straight  party  levers. 

As  seen  from  Appendices  D-4  and  D-8, 
Oklahoma  County's  ticket  splitting  figure 
increased  from  19.7  In  1966  to  34.4  In  1974, 
or  an  increase  of  14.7  percentage  points. 

How  would  Kirkpatrlck  explain  this  high 
increase  in  ticket  splitting,  not  to  mention 
the  high  degree  of  ticket  splitting  (34.4), 
in  Oklahoma  County  where  the  machines 
used  did  have  straight  party  levers? 

Clearly,  Dr.  Klrkpatrlck's  "evidence"  of  the 
effect  of  the  "discrepant  ballot  conditions" 
in  Tulsa  County  does  not  constitute  suf- 
ficient "evidence"  to  come  to  any  valid  con- 
clusions, much  less  the  conclusions  which 
Kirkpatrlck  has  attempted  to  draw. 

3.  Dr.  Kirkpatrick'8  evidence  re:  erroneous 
party  vote  instructitma — the  "bottom  lever 
theory." 

Kirkpatrlck  next  turned  to  the  question  of 
whether  there  is  any  statistical  evidence  to 
.support  Mr.  Edmondson's  "bottom  lever" 
theory.  Mr.  Edmondson  has  theorized  that 
many  voters  were  so  confuted  by  the  "straight 
party  vote"  Instructions  which  had  been  per- 
manently affixed  to  the  "Tulsa"  machines 
that  they  failed  to  vote  In  the  Senate  race. 
His  theory  is  that  voters,  reading  these  In- 
structions (which  told  voters  to  "raise  lever 
at  bottom  of  colunm  until  arrow  on  lever 
points  to  desired  party"),  mistook  the  selec- 
tor tab  In  the  bottom  race  in  each  column 
for  the  "party  lever"  (which  wasn't  there) 
and  lowered  this  bottom  race  selector  tab 
to  the  desired  candidate  thinking  they  were 
casting  a  "straight  party  vote"  for  the  entire 
column.  If  a  voter  performed  this  feat,  a 
vote  only  would  have  been  cast  for  the  desired 
candidate  in  the  last  race  In  the  column.  No 
votes  would  have  been  cast  for  any  candi- 
dates In  races  above. 

a.  Kirkpatrick's  Tables  3.  4  and  5. 

In  his  Tables  3,  4  and  5,  Kirkpatrlck  first 
attempted  to  present  evidence  to  support 
Edmondson's  "bottom  lever"  theory  by  con- 
trasting the  vote  totals  of  Tulsa  County  *  •  * 

Kirkpatrlck  then  looked  at  the  differences 
In  the  vote  totals  among  the  various  races 
in  Columns  3,  and  4  and  11,  broken  down  by 
"Tulsa"  machine  totals  and  "Amarlllo" 
machine  totals.  His  theory  is  that  if  the  er- 
roneous party  vote  Instructions  which  ap- 
peared only  on  the  Tulsa  machines  did  in 
tact  cause  voters  to  vote  only  in  the  races 
located  at  the  bottom  of  the  columns,  then 
the  vote  totals  for  these  uncontested  bottom 
position  races,  as  compared  'xi  other  uncon- 
tested races  above  them,  should  be  relatively 
greater  on  the  "Tulsa"  machines  than  the 
"Amarlllo"  machines. 


It  should  first  be  noted  that  Klrkpatrlck's 
figures  are  simply  In  erroir  In  at  least  10  In- 
stances (see  the  attached  AppenOlom  X-6 
and  E-7  which  show  th*  corrected  figures  as 
calculated  from  data  provided  by  the  Tulsa 
County  Election  Board).  His  findings  of 
0.60%,  0.89%  and  0.60%  differences  between 
the  two  machines  are  so  mlnlsc\ile  that  it  is 
almost  amusing  that  Kirkpatrlck  Is  acttially 
placing  some  significance  in  them. 

Further,  when  one  considers  that  the  un- 
opposed candidates  received  votes  In  the 
.same  rank  order  on  both  the  "Tulsa"  and 
'Amarlllo"  machines  (the  "Amarlllo"  ma- 
chines having  no  "erroneous  instructions," 
there  would  have  been  no  reason  for  a  voter 
to  have  atten^ted  to  vote  a  "straight 
column"  vote  by  voting  only  In  the  race  at 
the  bottom  of  the  column)  and  on  absentee 
ballots  (where  all  state  officers  were  In  a 
single  column,  not  two  columns) ,  It  becomes 
impossible  to  put  any  credence  in  Klrk- 
patrlck's "bottom  vote  total  evidence."  (See 
Appendices  E-9,  E-10  and  E-11.) 

b.  Kirkpatrick's  Table  6. 

Any  conclusions  drawn  from  Kirkpatrick's 
Table  6  (Appendix  F-1 )  are  simply  Incredible. 
Apparently  EUrkpa trick  has  not  even  bothered 
to  look  at  the  1966  ballot  because  the  races 
which  be  shows  In  bis  table  as  being  all  In 
one  column  were  actually  distributed  in  ttuo 
columns.  Further  not  even  one  of  the  races 
shown  in  Klrkpatrlck's  Table  6  was  In  the 
bottom  position  in  either  column.  (See  Ap- 
I>endix  F-3,  for  the  actual  positions  of  these 
races  In  1966.) 

c.  Kirkpatrick's  Table  A. 

In  hU  "Table  A"  (Appendix  O-l),  Kirk- 
patrlck purports  to  present  evidence  that 
the  presence  of  the  erroneous  Instructions 
on  the  "Tulsa"  machines  caused  voters  not 
to  have  their  votes  counted  on  the  "Tulsa" 
machines  ("the  Jones  and  return"  theory, 
as  the  CHAIRMAN  calls  It) . 

Kirkpatrlck  points  out  that  while  99% 
of  the  voters  going  to  the  polls  at  precincts 
containing  "Amarillo"  machines  vote  In  the 
Governor's  race,  only  97.0%  of  the  voters 
going  to  the  polls  in  precincts  having  "Tulsa" 
machines  voted  in  the  Governor's  race. 

Kirkpatrlck  concludes  that  these  figures: 
"strongly  suggest  that  a  disproportionately 
larger  number  of  voters  were  effectively  dis- 
enfranchised by  the  presence  of  confusing 
instructions:  that  such  voters  were  attempt- 
ing to  cast  straight  party  votes;  and  that  Mr. 
Edmondson  was  disproportionately  and  nega- 
tively affected  by  it." 

While  it  will  be  shown  below  that  there 
is  simply  no  reason  to  find  a  causal  connec- 
tion between  the  erroneous  Instructions  and 
the  voter  participation  rates,  it  should  here 
be  pointed  out  that  Kirkpatrlck  is  once  again 
showing  his  Illogical  and  unprofessional  bias. 
Even  if  such  a  causal  connection  could  be 
made,  there  is  simply  nothing  In  the  figures 
presented  in  Table  A  which  would  serve  as 
a  basis  for  bis  statement  that  Mr.  Edmond- 
eon  would  be  any  more  greatly  affected  than 
Mr.  Bellmon. 

However,  to  put  Klrkpatrlck's  finding  of 
a  causal  connection  to  rest,  one  needs  only 
look  at  the  "voter  participation "  figures 
shown  on   the  attached  Appendix   0-2. 

As  Kirkpatrlck  recognizes,  the  "Amarlllo" 
machines  were  all  located  in  precincts  con- 
tained in  State  Hovise  Districts  33  and  78. 
The  "Tulsa"  machines  with  the  purported 
"confusing  straight  party  vote  Instructions" 
were  located  In  precincts  making  up  the 
rest  of  Tulsa's  State  House  Districts. 

When  the  respective  "voter  participation 
rates"  (percentage  of  voters  who  went  to 
the  polls  and  voted)  for  the  Governor's  race 
are  broken  down  by  the  16  State  House  Dis- 
tricts located  In  Tulsa  County  (see  Appendix 
0-3),  it  is  seen  that  these  voter  participa- 
tion rates  range  from  a  low  of  92.3%  in 
House  District  73  to  a  high  of  99.3  ^j  In  State 
House  District  76.  both  of  which  house  dis- 
tricts contained  "Tulsa  machines". 

It  can  also  be  seen  that  State  House  Dis- 
tricts   33    and    78,    which    contained    th« 


"AmarlUo"  machines,  bad  99.1%  and  MJ% 
figures.  Thus,  to  lump  tliMS  two  'Amaiillo" 
machine  House  DUtrleta  togetlMr,  compare 
them  to  the  rest  of  the  House  Dliitrlcts  and 
conclude  that  any  differences  are  cotued 
solely  by  the  party  vote  Instructions  being 
on  the  "Tulsa"  machines  Is  simply  not  borne 
out  by  the  evidence. 

d.  Professor  Kirkpatrick's   Table  7. 

Lastly,  in  his  Table  7  (see  .^pendlx  H-1) 
Kirkpatrlck  has  used  the  same  faulty  reaaon- 
Ing  as  he  used  In  Table  A.  Again  he  Is  com- 
paring the  "AmarlUo"  machine  precincts  to 
the  "Tulsa"  machine  precincts  to  arrive  at 
his  conclusion  that  because  Mr.  Edmondson 
ran  0.6^^  better  in  the  "Amarillo"  machine 
precincts,  than  In  the  "Tulsa"  machine  pre- 
cincts, such  difference  was  the  direct  result 
of  the  erroneous  Instructions  on  the  "Tulsa" 
machmes. 

Appendix  H-3  quickly  puts  this  argument 
to  rest.  Looking  at  the  wide  variances  In 
Mr.  Edmondson's  percentages  from  House 
District  to  House  District  it  is  clear  that 
there  is  simply  no  Justification  for  attribut- 
ing any  differences  to  the  Instructions.  Once 
again,  Kirkpatrlck  has  attempted  to  create 
"evidence"  where  none  exists. 

COMCLTTSIOK 

In  the  Resolution  prepared  by  the  Majority, 
the  following  statement,  which  is  the  heart 
of  the  Resolution,  is  made   (Report,  p.  3) : 

"That  the  evidence  offered  on  behalf  of 
Petitioner.  Ed  Edmondson,  is  that  the  results 
of  the  election  were  In  fact  affected  by  the 
violations  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa, and  that  were  it  not  for  the  violations 
of  law,  there  is  a  high  probability  that  Ed 
Edmondson  would  have  received  sufficient 
votes  m  Tulsa  County  to  win  the  statewide 
election;" 

It  Is  thus  clear  that  the  Majority  Is  basing 
its  conclusion  that  It  Is  unable  to  determine 
the  winner  of  the  United  States  Senate  race 
in  Oklahoma  solely  on  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Edmondson's  "expert"  witnesses. 

However,  as  demonstrated  herein,  when 
the  testimony  and  underlying  data  of  these 
"expert"  witnesses  Is  closely  scrutinized,  it 
becomes  i-eadUy  apparent  that  the  "evidence" 
upon  which  the  Majority  relies  is  hardly 
worthy  of  being  called  evidence,  much  less 
evidence  sufficient  to  overturn  a  duly  held 
election  and  unseat  a  duly  elected  and 
sitting  Senator. 

Maek  O.  HATTnCLO, 

Hugh  Scott, 
Robert  P.  OauriK. 

EXHTMT  A-1 
iNSTrrrrtE  for  Social  Rksearch, 
Ann   Arbor.  Mich.,  December  2,   2975. 
Morris  J.  Lsvur, 
Counselor  and  Attorney  at  Law, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Morris  :  The  Information  that  Schoe- 
ner  wants  is  pretty  much  as  follows: 

First,  he  wanted  the  identification  of  the 
six  Jurisdictions  where  voting  can  be  ac- 
complished with  a  straight  party  lever  for 
each  of  a  number  of  ballots.  There  were 
six  precincts  located  In  Tulsa  County,  Okla- 
homa, Pitt  County,  North  Carolina,  and  Wa- 
tauga County,  North  Carolina.  I  am  enclos- 
ing a  copy  of  one  of  the  North  Carolina  bal- 
lots as  well  as  an  interesting  copy  of  the 
Tul.sa  machine  ballot.  The  Tulsa  ballot,  of 
coiurse,  makes  it  appear  that  there  were 
Indeed  five  party  levers.  Consequently,  in 
our  coding  of  the  Information,  Tulsa  is  in- 
cluded as  one  of  the  multiple  ballot,  straight 
party  level  Jurisdictions. 

Mr.  Schoener  appeared  to  be  surprised 
that  there  were  ballot  forms  with  which. 
If  one  voted  straight  party  ticket.  It  was 
then  impossible  to  "scratch"  and  vote  for 
selected  candidates  from  another  party.  I  am 
enclosing  copies  of  the  Taylor  County,  Texas 
ballot  and  the  Currituck  County,  North 
Carolina  ballot  which  fall  In  the  category 
that  we  defined  as  the  "single  lever,  un- 
modified". On  thoee  two  ballots  as  well  as 
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on  ballots  from  plaoes  soch  as  Phoealz,  Ari- 
zona. Abilene,  Toob,  aad  Xoulsvflle,  Ken- 
tucky, attempts  to  spilt  onelt  tloket  are  at 
beet  left  imncognlEed  IT  the  party  lever  has 
been  used,  aad  at  worst  are  thrown  out 
as  Invalid  ballots. 

The  "single  levCT,  modified"  form  Is  rep- 
resented by  the  ballot  from  Davis  Cotmty, 
Ctah  in  which  It  Is  clear  that  you  can  vote 
a  straight  ticket  cntf  then  modify  It  for  se- 
'  lected  candidates.  As  you  will  recaU  firom  my 
testimony,  the  single  lever  Jurisdictions 
were  almost  evenly  divided  between  ttiose 
in  which  It  was  possible  to  scratch  your 
ticket  following  the  casting  of  a  straight 
party  vote  (party  lever,  modified)  and  those 
in  which  a  straight  vote  could  not  be  modi- 
fied   (party   lever,   unmodified). 

Schoener  was  also  apparently  confused 
about  my  testimony.  I  thought  I  made  it 
clear  that  the  analysis  basically  contrasted 
settings  where  a  straight  ticket  vote  was 
possible  with  a  single  party  lever  (whether 
subsequently  modifiable  or  not)  and  those 
settings  In  which  no  provision  was  made  for 
straight  ticket  voting  and  a  stnU^t  ticket 
could  be  voted  oaly  by  cbooelng  the  same 
party's  candidates  as  votes  are  cast  for  each 
successive  office.  With  this  ccanpmxiaon.  of 
coiu-se,  the  question  of  whether  differences 
between  the  ofltoe  block  form  and  the  single 
unmodified  party  lever  were  greater  than 
differences  between  the  office  block  and  the 
multiple  ballot  form  was  not  a  basic  point 
of  argument  even  though  the  first  compari- 
son, of  course,  produces  the  largest  differ- 
ences. Somehow  Schoener  bad  the  impres- 
sion that  I  was  comtrastlng  the  six  Eltuatlons 
In  which  there  was  a  single  lever  for  aach 
of  several  ballots  R-ltb  the  cOce  block  situ- 
ation, smce  so  few  Jurisdictions  in  our  sam- 
ple used  the  multiple  Iwllot  form,  we  did  not 
have  any  substantial  base  on  which  to  make 
that  compiarison. 

I  might  note  In  passing,  that  It  takes  only 
a  little  exposure  to  the  staggering  variety 
of  ballot  forms  In  use  to  get  a  gut  sense  of 
how  conftaslng  the  voting  situation  must  be 
lor  many  voters.  Even  the  task  of  separating 
the  single  lever  unmodified  from  the  single 
lever  where  scratching  Is  permitted  Is  a  dif- 
ficult task  to  accomplish  In  the  quiet  of  a 
research  ofllce. 

Schoener's  third  request  was  for  a  copy 
of  my  memorandum  of  June  2  to  you.  Olven 
the  fact  that  It  has  some  glaring  errors  In 
it,  none  of  which  were  repeated  In  my  state- 
ment or  testimony,  I  think  there  Is  little  to 
be  gained  from  a  wider  distribution  of  that 
memorandiun.  If  1  can  provide  any  further 
Information,  please  let  me  know. 

Best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

W.»*a.s^  E.  Mn.i.FR, 
Director,  Center  for  Political  Studies. 

Enclosures. 


EZHiBTr  A-2 
Morris  J.  Levin, 
CorrcsELLOR  Airo  Attorney  at  Law, 

Washington.   D.C.   December   19,   1975. 
Hon.  Howard  W.  Cannon, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, VS.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairuan:  I  received  a  telephone 
Pall  on  Thnrsdny,  December  18,  1975,  from 
Dr.  Warren  Miller,  Center  for  Political 
Studies,  The  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan.  Dr.  Miller  stated  that  he 
iiad  Just  received  a  telephone  call  from  James 
Schoener.  minority  counsel.  Subcommittee 
on  PrivUeges  and  Elections.  Mr.  Schoener 
reminded  Dr.  MlUer  that  he  had  called  him 
r.i  or  about  December  1st,  and  requested  of 
Dr.  Miller  certain  Information.  At  or  about 
the  .same  time,  I  had  Ijeen  In  touch  with 
Dr.  MUler  regarding  the  scheduling  of  Drs. 
Peiiuiman  and  DeVries  as  expert  witnesses 
lor  Senator  BeUmou.  I  advised  Dr.  Miller  at 
that  time  to  send  me  the  materials  requested, 
and  I  would  forward  them  to  Mr.  Schoener. 

The  materials  did  arrive  at  my  office,  with 


a  eovedng  totter  from  Dr.  Miner,  on  or 
about  December  5.  1975.  At  that  time  I  was 
wortdng  on  my  Memorandum  tn  Usn  of 
Argument,  to  be  suhmttted  to  the  Oonunlt- 
tee  on  Deceihber  8, 1978,  and  I  put  the  letter 
from  X>r.  MUler  to  one  side. 

In  the  telephone  i»nvcrsatlon  of  December 
18th,  Mr.  Schoener  apparently  repeated  his 
earlier  requests,  end  Dr.  MUtor  told  talm  be 
had  sent  these  materials  to  me.  Mr.  Schoener 
also  caUed  me  on  December  18th,  and  I  as- 
sured him  I  would  provide  the  materials  sent 
to  me.  I  am.  therefore,  now  submitting  Dr. 
IiliUer's  letter  dated  December  2,  1975,  with 
enclosed  nuterials  to  the  Committee,  with 
my  sincere  apologies  for  the  delay,  which 
was  unintentional. 

Please  note  that  in  the  first  f  uU  paragraph 
of  Or.  Miller's  letter,  he  has  again  stated  that 
his  national  survey  inchided  two  (2)  pte- 
clncts  In  Tulsa  County.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing of  the  remamder  of  Dr.  Miller's  letter 
and  encloBures,  that  they  do  not  provide  so 
mudi  base  data,  as  answers  to  specific  In- 
qnines  made  by  Mr.  Schoener. 

I  must  add  two  ftirther  matters  with  re- 
gard to  Or.  Miller^  testimony  and  his  letter 
to  me.  First.  Dr.  Miller  has  asstued  me  that 
Mr.  Schoener  has  never  requested  the  back- 
up or  raw  data  on  which  Dr.  MlUer  based 
his  testimony.  Dr.  MUler  stated  that  no  andi 
request  was  made  by  Mr.  Schoener  in  bis 
eazUer  telephone  caU  or  his  caU  of  December 
IStb.  In  fact.  Dr.  MlUer  advised  me  that  he 
has  not  to  date  received  a  request  from  Mr. 
Schoener  or  from  any  person  connected  with 
the  Committee  for  raw  or  base  data,  or 
any  other  materials  from  his  study  other 
than  the  matters  covered  in  his  letter  to  me. 
Should  there  be  any  other  question  regard- 
ing this,  X  wUl  supply  an  appropriate  affidavit 
from  Dr.  Miller. 

Finally,  the  last  paragraph  of  Dr.  Miller's 
letter  of  December  2,  refers  to  a  memorandum 
from  blm  to  me,  dated  June  2,  197S.  This 
memoranduin  is  no  longer  avstllable,  since 
I  threw  It  away  when  I  received  his  testimony 
tor  the  Committee,  some  time  prior  to  any 
phone  calls  or  inquiries  from  Mr.  Schoener. 
To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  the  memo- 
randum was  a  precis  of  Dr.  Miller's  proposed 
testimony,  which  I  found  to  be  Inadequate. 
It  was,  in  effect,  a  summary  presentation 
which  later  proved  to  be  inaccurate,  and  did 
not  bear  upon  Dr.  MlUer's  ultimate  testi- 
mony to  the  Committee.  The  errors  referred 
to  by  Dr.  MlUer  in  his  letter  of  December 
2,  1975,  are  not  known  to  me,  but  since 
they  were  not  repeated  In  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  Committee,  they  are  Irrelevant  to 
the  Committee's  consideration  of  this  mat- 
ter. 

If  I  may  be  of  any  further  service,  please 
advise,  and  I  wlU  make  every  effort  to  comply. 

My  best  wishes  for  the  holiday  season. 
Sincerely, 

MoRDis  J.  Levin. 

Enclosure. 

ExHisrr  A-^ 

iNsnTirrr  for  Social  Research, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  January  19,  1976. 
Mr.  James  Schoener, 

Minority   Counsel,   Subcommittee   on  Prii- 
ileges  and  Elections,  Senate  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Schoener:  I  am  \iTltlng  to  you 
at   the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Roderick  Daane, 
General  Counsel  for  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. As  you  know,  Mr.  Daane  has  become  In- 
volved In  the  question  of  my  relationship 
with  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  because 
your  complaints  to  Justice  Llndemer  of  the 
Michigan  Supreme  Court  were  forwarded  to 
University  of  Michigan's  Vice  President  Pler- 
pont's  office  and.  In  his  absence  from  the  Uni- 
versity, were  passed  on  to  Mr,  Daane. 

FlTbt.  may  I  repeat  In  writing  the  regret 
I  expressed  in  our  last  telephone  conversa- 
tion at  yoxir  confusion  over  the  question  of 
whether  I  withheld  from  you  a  report  which 


you  apparently  stlU  believe  exists.  Given  the 
persistence  of  yoiu:  belief,  I  can  only  repeat 
my  earlier  assertion  to  you  that  my  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Bules  Committee  was  not 
baaed  on  any  sucb  report,  confidential  or 
pubUc,  pnpared  for  Mr.  Edmondson  or  bis 
cotmsel  or  anyone  else.  As  I  told  you  in  our 
telephcaie  conversation,  my  written  state- 
ment to  the  Committee  was  prepared  by  me 
working  directly  from  computer  printout 
consisting  of  tabulations  of  data.  It  Is  regret- 
table that  your  query  concerning  such  a  re- 
p<Ht  was  not  transmitted  as  a  formal  request 
from  the  Rules  Committee.  If  I  had  given 
my  response  directly  to  the  Committee,  no 
question  would  now  be  raised  concerning  its 
veracity. 

I  must  also  tell  you  that  I  am  most  dis- 
tressed to  have  had  charges  of  unprofessional. 
If  not  unethical,  conduct  by  me  conveyed  to 
University  of  Mlchtgsm  officials  based  on  this 
misunderstanding.  I  do  not  appreciate  being 
referred  to  as  "the  Democrats'  hired  gun" 
with  the  insinuation,  if  not  direct  accusa- 
tion, that  my  testimony  had  been  purchased. 
Although  you  have  not  raised  the  matter  di- 
rectly with  me,  let  me  try  to  set  the  record 
straight  as  to  all  transfers  of  money  in  which 
I  have  been  Involved  in  this  case. 

I  agreed  to  appear  as  an  expert,  non-par- 
tisan witness  in  the  Tulsa  hearing,  Novem- 
ber, 1974,  because  a  professional  Journal  arti- 
cle I  had  co-authored  in  1957  was  thought  to 
be  relevant  to  Mr.  Edmondson's  argument  In 
the  special  hearing  that  was  to  be  conducted 
on  the  votes  cast  In  Tulsa  County  for  the 
U.S.  Senate  race  earlier  that  month.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  request  from  Mr.  Edmondson.  I 
agreed  to  appear  as  an  expert  witness  and  to 
testify,  on  the  baais  of  the  research  reported 
In  1957,  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  party 
levers  on  voting  machines  Influences  the 
amount  of  straight  party  ticket  and  ^llt- 
tlcket  voting  In  a  general  election.  I  travelled 
to  Tulsa  on  November  11,  1974,  testified  and 
returned  to  Ann  Arbor  on  November  13.  In- 
asmuch as  my  preparation  consisted  solely  of 
re-reading  the  1957  Journal  article  while  en 
route  to  Tulsa,  on  my  return  to  Ann  Arbor 
I  submitted  an  expense  statement  to  Mr.  Ed- 
mondson Itemizing  only  my  expenditure  of 
$303.34  In  out  of  pocket  costs.  Subsequently, 
I  received  a  check,  dated  December  23,  1974, 
from  "Oklahomans  for  Edmondson"  in  the 
amount  of  $350.00.  No  other  funds,  or  re- 
muneration In  any  other  form,  have  been 
received  by  me  relating  to  the  Tulsa  hearings 
or  any  other  aspect  of  the  case. 

I  have  also  been  told  by  University  officials 
that  you  believe  I  misrepresented  the  policies 
of  my  organization  In  my  Oklahoma  testi- 
mony Insofar  as  payment  for  our  professional 
services  is  concerned.  Although  I  am  not 
totally  clear  about  the  nature  of  your  allega- 
tions to  Justice  Llndemer,  I  would  guess  two 
considerations  might  be  relevant.  The  first 
concerns  the  conditions  under  which  we 
wotild  undertake  research,  the  second  con- 
cerns the  research  on  which  my  testimony 
before  the  Rules  Committee  was  based. 

In  my  testimony  In  Tulsa,  which  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  public  record,  Counsel  for  Mr.  Ed- 
mondson attempted  to  establish  my  status 
as  a  non-partisan,  expert  witness  by  the  fol- 
lowing exchange,  appearing  on  page  126  of 
the  copy  of  the  transcript  of  hearing  testi- 
mony which  I  have:  "Q.  <by  Mr.  Claro, 
Counsel  for  Mr.  Edmondson)  Are  you  cus- 
tomarily hired  by  political  parties? 

A.  No.  Badly  as  we  need  money  for  re- 
search, not  so  because  all  of  our  research 
is  non-confldentlal.  Consequently,  we  do  not 
do  work  for  tlie  political  parties  or  political 
candidates. 

Q.  For  whom  do  you  ordinarily  do  project 
research? 

A.  We  do  project  research  for  ourselves. 
The  funding,  however,  comes  from  a  variety 
of  sources  such  as  (the)  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  RockefeUer  Foundation, 
Carnegie  Corporation  (or)  Ford  Founda- 
tion— by  and  large  federal  and  private  foun- 
dations responding  to  our  requests  for  re- 
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search  grants.  We  do  virtually  no  contract 
work." 

Counsel  for  Senator  Bellmon  was  appar- 
ently not  reassured  by  this  brief  response 
and,  under  cross  examination,  the  following 
exchange  took  place,  recorded  on  pages  147- 
149  of  my  copy  of  the  hearing  transcript: 

By  Mr.  McElroy  (Counsel  for  Senator 
Bellmon)  Doctor,  In  the  early  part  of  yoiir 
testimony  you  referred,  in  answer  to  some 
questions,  that  had  to  do  with  your  employ- 
ment and  who  uses  your  services. 

At  one  point  you  said  we  do  not  customar- 
ily, and  the  question  did  say  customarily, 
are  you  ctistomarlly  employed  by  political 
parties.  You  said,  "customarily  we  are  not." 

Now.  who  Is  "we"? 

A.  By  we  I  meant  the  organization  of 
uhich  I  am  director,  the  Center  for  Political 
Studies.  I  could  have  been  more  precise  and 
said  we  have  never  been. 

Q.  All  right.  That's  the  Center  for  Political 
Study? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  That's  part  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan or  affiliated  with? 

A.  It  is  part  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Q.  And  so  would  be  your  Institute  of  Social 
Research? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  those  two  organizations,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  seek  funds  from  non-partisan 
or  so-called  non-partisan  agencies.  So  when 
you  speak  of  "we"  and  "we  ourselves '  you 
are  referring  to  those  two  agencies,  not  you, 
individually? 

A.  I  meant  to  refer  most  specifically  to  the 
Center  fc^  Political  Studies. 

Q.  All  right.  Have  you  on  occasions  past 
served  as  consultant  to  different  political 
groups  or  organizations? 

A.  We  have  given  assistance  to  both 
parties. 

Q.  Are  you  speaking  'we  " — I'm  talking 
about  "you",  not  "we". 

Have  yotJ,  Dr.  Warren  Milfer,  in  the  past, 
have  you  been  employed,  retained — or  re- 
tained as  a  consultant  or  as  an  advisor  to 
political  party  organ izatioiis  and  groups? 

A.  Not  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  no, 
sir. 

Q.  You  would  remember  if  you  had  been 
retained  by  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee? 

A.  I  think  I  would. 

Q.  Or  the  Senatorial  Campaign  Commit- 
tee? 

A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  you  are  telling  us  that  you  have 
not  been? 

A.  That  is  clearly  true." 

Had  I  been  given  the  opportunity.  I  would 
have  preferred  to  make  my  position  and 
situation  more  explicit  and  oomplet*.  Within 
the  Institute  for  Social  BeMarch,  reaearch 
activities  are  sanctioned  only  if  they  serve 
the  Interests  of  academic  scholarship.  If  it 
were  clearly  in  the  Interests  of  our  program- 
matic research  needs  within  the  Center  for 
Political  Studies.  Institute  policy  would  per- 
mit us  to  do  research  for  a  political  party 
or  candidate,  as  we  do  on  behalf  of  the 
policy  needs  of  governmental  agencies.  How- 
ever, this  would  be  possible  only  if  the  In- 
stitute's basic  policy  of  doing  no  confidential 
research  could  be  preserved.  Given  the  fact 
that  we  have  seldom  been  approached  by  a 
party  organization  or  candidate  who  would 
agree  to  open  access  for  their  opponents  to 
data  we  might  collect,  prior  to  the  present 
situation  we  have  never  undertaken  any 
re.search  financed  by  a  party  organization  or 
candidate. 

The  present  circumstances  ".i"o  illustrates 
all  too  clearly  the  second  consideration  that 
may  be  relevant  concerning  your  understand- 
ing of  the  funding  of  our  research.  Since  our 
research  funding  rests  on  non-partisan  agen- 
cies, we  have  been  most  anxious  to  avoid 
any  suggestion  that  our  v^ork  is  designed  to 
serve  one  set  of  partisan  Interests  against 
another.  Consequently,  we  have  been  pleased 


to  have  bven  asked  at  rarlous  times  by  botb 
the  Republican  and  Vtia  Democratic  parties 
to  provide  informal  (l.e.,  unremunerated) 
consultation,  election  data  (at  cost)  and 
professional  (I.e.,  expenses  paid)  services. 
Beyond  welcoming  the  occasional  requests 
for  professional  assistance  from  both  par- 
ties, we  believe  that  the  best  protection 
against  charges  of  bias  In  our  research  work 
id  provided  by  a  policy  of  open  access  to 
the  dlita  on  which  our  conclusions  rest.  In- 
deed, both  our  professional  competence  and 
our  personal  prejudices  can  best  be  deter- 
mined by  the  freedom  of  others  to  challenge 
our  conclusions  with  complete  access  to  the 
data  on  which  those  cancluslons  are  based. 

This  policy  is  of  immediate  Importance  be- 
cause, following  the  Tulsa  hearings,  I  sug- 
gested to  Mr.  Kdmondscn  that  it  would  be 
of  Interest  to  us,  and  possibly  useful  to  him, 
if  we  could  repeat  for  1974  the  1956  study 
on  which  my  Tulsa  testimony  was  based.  I 
could  not  In  any  way  promise  that  the  re- 
sults In  1974  would  serve  his  Interests,  but 
I  was,  and  am,  convinced  that  the  collection 
of  the  1974  data  would  serve  the  Interests 
of  the  social  science  research  community. 
Mr.  Edmondson  agreed  that  an  updating  of 
the  1966  research  should  be  carried  out.  With 
staff  assistance,  I  subsequently  concluded 
that  $2,000  and  some  frc»  clerical  assistance 
would  enable  us  to  collect,  codify  and  proc- 
ess the  Information  necessary  for  such  a  rep- 
lication. My  interest  was,  and  is,  to  add  the 
data  to  our  1974  data  file  and  thereby  make 
it  possible  for  other  scholara  to  pursue  their 
own  research  intere.sts  wtlh  these  added  data 
resources. 

In  March,  1975.  a  graduate  student  re- 
cruited by  Mr.  Edmondson  arrived  In  Ann 
Arbor  to  assist  us  in  the  collection  and 
processing  of  information  about  ballot  forms, 
voting  procedures  and  election  admliUstra- 
tlon  under   which   the   respondents  In  our 

1974  election  study  had  voted.  Wltli  his  help 
we  assembled  the  full  array  of  information 
that  might  be  of  possible  interest  to  research 
scholars,  Including  the  information  on  pro- 
cedures for  straight  ticket  voting  and  on 
the  location  of  the  U.S.  Senate  race  in  the 
ballot  that  was  of  interest  to  Mr.  Edmond- 
son. All  of  these  data  will  become  a  part  of 
our  1974  election  study  data  file  and  wUl  be 
available  to  the  entire  natloiuU  research  com- 
munity Interested  In  such  matters. 

Our  business  office  records  indicate  that 
on  April  16,  1976,  a  check  numbered  423  for 
$2,000  from  "Oklahoma  for  Edmondson", 
identified  with  University  of  Michigan  cash 
receipt  number  41524  was  credited  to  ISR 
Sundry  Account  489388  under  the  projects 
title,  "Voting  Machine  Analyses".  The  check 
may  or  may  not  have  been  mailed  to  my 
home  address,  I  simply  don't  remember.  On 
the  basis  of  telephone  conversations  with 
Mr.  Edmondson,  I  had  expected  the  $2,000 
to  be  provided  by  the  Democratic  Senatorial 
Committee.  However,  inasmuch  as  my  Txilsa 
expenses  had  been  paid  by  "Oklahoma  for 
Edmondson",  the  receipt  of  the  $2,000  from 
the  same  source  did  not  seem  an  occasion  for 
concern. 

To  this  date,  the  personal  reimbursement 
of  $360.00  and  $2,000  payment  to  the  In- 
stitute for  Social  Research  are  the  only 
monies  we  have  received.  On  December   I, 

1975  I  submitted  an  Itemized  expense  state- 
ment for  $967.34  to  Mr.  Morris  Levin,  Mr. 
Edmondson's  Counsel,  for  payment  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. I  had  been  told  to  include  a  profes- 
sional fee  fcH-  services  rendered  the  conunlt- 
tee,  and  that  item  totaled  $750.00  out  of 
$957.  Although  I  have  been  reassured  that 
the  bureaucracy  Is  working  on  my  state- 
ment. I  have  not  as  yet  been  reimbursed 
by  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  or  .'rom  any 
other  source.  If  the  reimbursement  Includes 
the  $760.00  fee,  that  fee  will  also  be  deposited 
in  ISR  Sundry  Account  489388  for  use  in  Cen- 
ter research  activities. 

Even  if  we  are  ultimately  paid  the  $750.00 


by  the  Committee,  I  tixink  the  record  In- 
dicates the  "Democratic  hired  gun"  appella- 
tion is  totally  Inappropriate.  Although  I  ap- 
preciate and  regret  the  confusion  that  has 
followed  your  misunderstanding  concerning 
the  non-existent  report,  I  am  most  unhappy 
with  the  other  cJiarges  you  have  apparently 
made  against  me.  If  I  have  been  miaiufortned 
about  those  charges  or  have  otherwise  mis- 
understood your  Intervention  with  Justice 
Lindemer  and  the  administrative  officers  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  I  would  certainly 
welcome  receiving  a  letter  (rom  you  that 
would  correct  the  record. 
Sincerely, 

WaRRCN  E.  MlLLKR, 

IHrtctor,  Center  for  Polittcal  Htudia. 


ExHiBrr  A-4 

U.S.  SEN.^rE, 
Waahington,  B.C.,  January  22, 1976. 
Mr.  Wakken  E.  MiLm, 

Director,  Center  for  Political  Studies  Insti- 
tute for  Social  Research,  The  University 
of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Re:  BackgTotind  Material  for  Testimony  be- 
for  the  United  States  Senate 

Dear  Ma.  Mn,Lxx:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your 
letters  dated  December  2,  1975  and  January 
16.  1976. 

In  your  letter  of  January  16th,  you  allude 
to  several  matters  which  I  think  should  be 
corrected  initially.  First,  I  called  Justice 
Lindemer  (a  former  Regent  of  the  University 
of  Michigan)  to  find  out  who,  at  the  Univer- 
sity, would  be  able  to  assist  me  in  obtaining 
the  Information  I  needed.  Nothing  further 
than  the  name  of  Vice  President  Plerpont 
as  requested  nor  given.  In  the  absence  of 
the  Vice  President  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, in  response  to  my  call,  Roderick  Daane 
contacted  me.  Mr.  Daane  assured  me  that 
the  underlying  data  would  be  sent  to  me. 

You  also  seemed  offended  at  the  "hired 
gun"  cliaracterization,  but  I  was  not  refer- 
ring to  you  but  to  the  remarks  made  publicly 
against  Dr.  DeVrles.  I  pointed  out  that  if 
$3,000  or  othet  funds  had  been  paid  to  you 
the  same  characterization  could  possibly  be 
made  against  you. 

The  material  you  transmitted  to  Morris 
Levin  on  December  2,  1975,  for  delivery  to  me 
finally  reached  me  on  January  9,  1976.  Al- 
though I  was  on  vacation  during  that  period, 
my  secretary  was  supposed  to  have  forwarded 
it  to  me  when  (or  If)  it  arrived.  Anyway, 
the  material  submitted,  I  am  sure  you  will 
admit,  does  not  come  near  to  the  requested 
information. 

I  previosuly  asked  you  for  the  underlying 
data  that  would  give  the  basis  for  your 
conclusions.  Certainly,  In  the  1966  study  you 
gave  such  Information,  and  I  assume  you 
had  the  same  for  your  1974  update. 

The  scant  Information  given  in  your  De- 
cember 2.  1976  transmittal  and  the  January 
16th  letter  would  hardly  seem  relevant  to 
the  Tulsa  problem,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  nor 
did  It  answer  my  numerous  requests.  Speci- 
fically, I  wonder  (and  hope  you  will  answer 
qMedlly)  if  you  compare  paper  ballot  con- 
figurations In  Texas  and  North  Carolina  to 
machine  configurations  in  Tulsa? 

You  further  refer  to  two  precincts  in 
Tulsa  County,  Oklahoma,  as  being  part  of 
your  survey.  Would  you  please  identify  the 
precincts  used  and  the  number  and  names 
of  the  respondents.  I  would  also  request  the 
names  and  background  of  the  Interviewers 
in  Tulsa.  Please  advise  when  your  study  of 
Tulsa  was  started  and  completed.  Were  there 
any  other  counties  In  Oklahoma  studied  in 
1074  or  1075?  If  so,  please  advise. 

In  order  to  understand  your  approach,  I 
thought  I  had  made  It  clear  that  I  needed 
this  material  when  I  called  you  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1975.  I  specifically  asked  for  the 
June  1974  unpublished  data  referred  to  by 
Dr.  Klrkpatrick.  Morris  Levin,  on  December 
19,  1975,  transmitted  your  letter  to  me  to 
Chairman  Cannon,  and  in  that  letter.  Levin 
says: 

"Dr.    Miller    has    assured    me    that    Mr. 
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Scboener  has  never  requested  Uie  backup  or 
raw  data  on  which  Dr.  Miller  based  his  testi- 
mony." 

I  believe  that  I  did  request  precisely  that 
backup  material  and/or  raw  data  In  my  ealla 
to  you,  but  If  I  did  not  make  myaeU  clear, 
perhaps  this  letter  will  help  to  clarify  the 
request. 

Specifically,  in  order  to  do  a  decent  study  ctf 
your  testimony,  in  addition  to  the  above 
items,  I  need: 

1.  The  list  of  the  1974  and  1975  electoral 
Jurisdictions  studied,  and  the  ntunber  of 
persons  interviewed  both  before  and  after 
the  election. 

a.  The  number  of  persons  interviewed  in 
1974  and  1976,  and  how  they  were  selected  in 
each  Jurisdiction. 

3.  The  breakdown  of  1974  electoral  Juris- 
dictions, by  party  registration,  and  how  they 
compare  with  the  1966  Jiulsdictions,  specifi- 
cally by  state  and  county  and  by  party  reg- 
istration. 

4.  A  copy  of  the  1974-1975  questionnaire 
used  before  the  election  and  after  the  elec- 
tion and  the  total  tabulation  In  the  nation- 
wide study.  Please  advise  if  the  question- 
naires were  conducted  by  personal  interview 
or  by  telephone. 

5.  The  voting  configuration  (submit  cc^y) 
of  each  1974  Jurisdiction  studied,  whether  by 
paper  ballot,  by  punch  card,  or  by  machine 
(tdenttfying  the  type  and  setup  of  the  ma- 
chine) . 

6.  Where,  when,  and  how  you  obtained  the 
ballot  configiu-ation  from  Tulsa  County,  how 
you  classified  it,  and  the  reasons  for  such 
classification. 

7.  A  copy  of  your  June  2, 1975  memorandum 
to  Mr.  Levin  with  your  explanation  of  the 
errors  in  it  if  you  desire  to  point  them  out. 

8.  You  refer  to  the  assistance  of  a  graduate 
student  furnished  by  Mr.  Edmondson.  Please 
furnish  bis  name,  address,  and  his  back- 
ground qualifying  him  to  do  the  duties 
assigned. 

I  am  sure  that  in  accordance  with  your 
letter  of  January  16, 1976  the  Institute  poUcy 
of  "tH>en  access  to  the  data  on  which  your 
conclusions  rest"  would  seem  to  allow  me 
to  have  this  data. 

Some  of  the  Senators  have  suggested  that 
this  task  is  such  that  it  might  be  better  if 
I  came  to  Ann  Arbor  along  with  the  Chief 
Counsel  and  the  attorneys  for  the  parties. 
We  co<Ud  arrange  to  obtain  this  material  by 
deposition  rather  than  by  correspondence 
and  telephone.  I  have  been  requested  to  ob- 
tain this  Information  by  several  of  the 
Minority  Senators  before  Floor  debate  to 
properly  evaluate  your  testimony  both  in  the 
Committee  and  at  the  trial  in  Oklahoma. 
Their  request  was  publicly  made  at  the  Com- 
mittee hearing  on  December  15,  1976. 

I  will  be  Interested  in  your  suggestion  and 
reply  to  the  last  alternative. 
Very  truly  yours, 

James  F.  Schoeneb, 

Minority  Counsel. 

ExHlsrr  A-6 

iNSTrrXTTE    FOR    SOCIAL    RESEARCH, 

Arm  Arbor,  Mioh.,  February   4.  1976. 
Hon.  Howard  W.  Caknon. 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Canson  :  Thank  you  for  your 
letters  of  January  29  and  February  3. 1  have 
delayed  responding  to  Mr.  Schoener's  letter 
of  January  22  until  hearing  from  you  and 
receiving  assurance  that  my  response  will  be 
understood  as  being  offered  as  an  expert  wit- 
ness for  the  Conunittee.  May  I  also  say,  that 
I  appreciate  very  much  your  expression  of 
concern  over  my  personal  situation.  I  am 
distressed  at  the  t\irn  events  have  taken  but 
my  response  to  Mr.  Schoener's  Intervention 
was  offered  in  some  detail  because  my  per- 
sonal scholarly  reputation  and  our  institu- 
tional reputation  are  matters  of  considerable 
importance  to  me.  I  am  now  pleased  to  re- 


spond as  directly  as  possible  to  Mr.  Schoener's 
letter  of  January  22. 

Contrary  to  the  assertion  in  his  letter,  the 
material  that  I  tranamitted  to  Mr.  Levin  was, 
I  thought,  fully  responsive  to  every  detail  of 
the  request  Mr.  Schooner  had  transmitted  in 
his  telephone  conversation  with  me.  First, 
Mr.  Schoener  only  asked  for  the  location  of 
Jurisdictions  we  had  classified  as  places  where 
there  was  a  straight  party  lever  for  each  of 
a  number  of  ballots.  As  I  Indicated  in  my 
December  2  letter  to  Mr.  Levin,  the  Juris- 
dictions were  located  in  Tulsa  County,  Okla- 
homa, Pitt  County,  North  Carolina  and 
Watauga  County,  North  Carolina.  I  should 
note  that  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Levin  I  erred 
in  referring  to  the  Jurisdictions  as  "pre- 
cincts"— an  error  I  did  not  make  In  my  state- 
ment prepared  for  your  committee.  The  "Jiw- 
isdictions"  were,  in  fact,  counties,  not  pre- 
cincts. More  precisely,  they  were  "sample 
segments"  within  the  primary  sampling  units 
(usually  counties  or  aggregations  of  contigu- 
ous counties)  on  which  our  national  prob- 
ability sample  of  the  electorate  is  based.  Mr. 
Schoener  did  not  ask  for  the  Identity  of  the 
Tulsa  County  precincts;  had  he  done  so  my 
response  wotild  have  been  then,  as  it  must 
be  now,  that  our  respondents  are  not  located 
by  precinct  so,  I  do  not  have  that  informa- 
tion. The  two  Jurisdictions  associated  with 
Tulsa  County  were  two  segments,  one  in 
Tulsa  County  and  one  In  Osage  County,  that 
have  mapped  boundaries  but  are  not  iden- 
tified by  lesser  political  subdivision. 

Mr.  Schoener's  second  request  was  for  evi- 
dence that  there  were  indeed  Jurisdictions  in 
which  if  one  voted  a  straight  party  ticket  it 
was  then  impossible  to  "scratch"  and  vote  for 
selected  candidates  from  another  party.  In- 
asmuch as  his  question  was  apparently  only 
an  inquiry  as  to  whether  there  were  in  fact 
any  such  situations,  I  simply  responded  Il- 
lustratively with  copies  of  ballots  from  Taylor 
County,  Texas  and  Currituck  County,  North 
Carolina.  I  also  pointed  out  that  there  were 
other  Jurisdictions  as  well  where  the  voting 
instructions  indicate  that  attempts  to  split 
one's  ticket  will  either  go  unrecognized  or 
will  result  in  invalidating  the  ballot. 

Mr.  Schoener's  third  and  final  request  was 
for  a  copy  of  a  report  which  he  assumed 
was  the  basis  for  my  written  statement  pre- 
sented in  testimony  before  the  Committee.  I 
explained  to  him  that  no  such  report  ex- 
isted, and  that  I  had,  in  fact,  prepared  the 
written  statement  directly  from  computer 
printout.  Inasmuch  as  no  other  analysis  of 
data  bad  been  completed,  for  me  or  for  Mr. 
Edmondson,  I  told  Mr.  Schoener  that  my  as- 
sumption was  that  Dr.  Klrkpatrick's  refer- 
ence to  agreeing  with  the  resvUts  of  ovir  study 
was  doubl'less  a  reference  to  the  conclusions 
presented  In  my  prepared  written  statement 
which,  of  course.  Dr.  Klrkpatrick  had  seen 
before  either  of  us  testified. 

Mr.  Schoener's  request  for  these  three 
pieces  of  information  was  simply  a  verbal 
request  nuule  over  the  telephone.  I  have  no 
written  record  that  proves  that  he  did  not 
ask  for  additionl  information.  I  simply  re- 
peat to  you.  Sir,  that  prior  to  the  receipt  of 
his  letter  of  January  22,  I  bad  not  in  fact 
received  any  request  for  information  beyond 
the  three  specific  items  I  have  Just  men- 
tioned. I  am  most  willing  to  reply  to  the 
other  requests  made  in  Mr.  Schoener's  letter 
of  January  22,  but  it  should  be  understood 
that  those  are  all  requests  for  new  informa- 
tion and  can  scarcely  be  construed  as  "clari- 
fications" of  an  earlier  request. 

To  begin  at  the  top  of  page  two  of  Mr. 
Schoener's  letter,  and  taking  his  requests  in 
sequence:  in  our  analysis  we  categorized 
voting  procedures  precisely  as  I  Indicated 
in  my  testimony.  All  situations  with  provi- 
sions for  straight  party  voting  with  no 
"scratching",  whether  or  not  executed  on 
more  than  one  ballot,  were  indeed  treated 
SIS  comparable.  In  a  similar  manner,  all  situ- 
ations in  which  a  straight  party  vote  could 
be  modified  and  the  ballot  "scratched"  for  a 


candidate  of  a  different  party  were  treated 
as  constituting  a  second  category,  and  all 
situations  In  which  the  office  block  format 
was  used  with  no  option  for  straight  ticket 
voting  (as  in  the  Tulsa  situation)  were 
treated  as  a  third  category.  In  these  cate- 
gorizations both  paper  ballots  and  machine 
conflgtirations  could  appear  under  any  one 
of  the  three  categories. 

The  nvimber  of  respondents  in  the  two 
Tulsa  Jurisdictions  totalled  20.  I  must  re- 
spectfully decline  to  give  the  names  of  the 
respondents.  Interviews  were  taken  with  the 
guarantee  of  confidentiality  and  It  would  be 
a  clear  violation  of  our  promise  to  reveal 
their  names.  This  Is,  of  course.  In  accord 
with  the  standards  followed  by  all  respon- 
sible pollsters  as  well  as  by  all  academic 
researchers. 

The  names  and  backgrounds  of  our  Tulsa 
interviewers  could  be  made  available  to  the 
Committee  If  the  Committee  desires.  At  this 
point  I  am  reluctant  to  provide  the  infor- 
mation unless  assured  that  it  is  the  Com- 
mittee's wish. 

It  would  be  possible  to  reconstruct  the 
dates  between  which  Interviewing  was  carried 
out  in  Tulsa  following  the  1974  election.  This 
would,  however,  require  some  additional 
clerical  work  and  I  would  prefer  to  carry  it 
out  only  if  the  Committee  desires  It  as  a  part 
of  the  much  larger  task  that  woxild  be  In- 
volved in  securing  some  of  the  other  infor- 
mation that  would  have  to  be  collected  and 
assembled  to  meet  all  of  Mr.  Schoener's  re- 
quests. 

Interviews  were  conducted  in  both  Tulsa 
County  and  Osage  County  but  nowhere  else 
in  Oklahoma.  For  the  p\u"poses  of  construc- 
tion of  our  national  sample,  the  two  coun- 
ties were  treated  as  a  single  imlt  and  con- 
stitute one  of  the  primary  sample  units.  As 
Counsel  for  Senator  Bellmon  made  clear  dur- 
ing the  Tulsa  hearings,  this  primary  sam- 
pling unit  was  selected  to  represent  all  simi- 
lar primary  sampling  tmlts  within  the  re- 
gion, and  It  in  no  way  constittites  a  sample 
of  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  The  role  which 
the  Oklahoma  data  play  In  oinr  national 
study  is  perhaps  best  described  in  an  at- 
tempt to  provide  a-  partial  response  to  Item 
numbered  "2"  on  page  two  of  Mr.  Schoener's 
letter.  To  that  end,  I  am  enclosing  a  docu- 
ment entitled  "The  Survey  Research  Center's 
National  Sample  of  Dwellings"  by  Professor 
Le.slie  Kish  and  Ms.  Irene  Hess,  Head  of  the 
SRC  sampling  section.  Although  the  docu- 
ment may  contain  more  Information  than  is 
necessary  for  the  committee's  pvirposes, 
pages  one  through  fovu*  and  seven  through 
foiirteen  give  a  non-technical  description  of 
the  role  of  the  primary  sampling  unit  (PSU) 
in  ova  national  studies. 

The  other  part  of  the  answer  to  item  num- 
ber two,  as  well  as  the  answer's  to  item  num- 
ber one  and  items  number  four  and  five.  Is 
provided  In  most  complete  detail  by  the  two 
copies  of  printout  that  I  am  enclosing.  The 
smaller  of  the  two  lists  the  electoral  Juris- 
dictions Included  in  our  1974  study.  The  list- 
ing Identifies  each  location  by  PSU  and  place 
within  PSU.  It  provides  the  number  of  re- 
spondents attached  to  each  Jurisdiction,  and 
it  provides  all  of  the  Information  on  ballot 
configuration  and  voting  procedures  that  we 
collected.  The  key  to  this  information  is  pro- 
vided by  the  codebook  which  provides  a 
verbal  description  of  the  content  associated 
with  the  numerical  codes  assigned  to  each 
piece  of  information  or  "variable".  In  re- 
sponse to  Item  four,  the  longer  listing  pre- 
sents the  total  tabulation  of  relevant  data 
from  the  nation-wide  study.  It  is  comprised 
of  Information  from  the  interviews  with  in- 
dividual respondents  along  with  the  ballot 
form  and  voting  procedure  information  ap- 
plicable to  each  respondent.  Item  number 
five  can  be  extracted  from  the  short  listing 
of  electoral  Jurisdictions. 

To  correct  a  misunderstanding,  it  should 
be  recognized  that  no  separate  survey  was 
undertaken   by    us    in    1975;    and,    in    1974 
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only  a  single  Interview  was  conducted.  That 
one  Interview  was  carried  oat  after  tba  elec- 
tion In  November  and  December,  1974.  ao 
that  respondents  would  Indeed  be  able  to 
tell  us  who  tbey  voted  for  In  each  of  the 
several  offices  of  interest  to  us. 

We  are  unable  to  provide  the  Information 
requested  In  Item  three.  Although  our  ar- 
chives contain  county  level  election  returns 
for  both  1956  and  1974,  we  do  not  attempt  a 
systematic  collection  of  party  registration 
data.  Some  of  that  Information  might  be  ob- 
tained from  the  reports  of  Secretaries  of 
State,  but  practice  varies  widely  from  state 
to  state,  as  you  know,  and  it  would  be  a 
formidable  task  to  reconstruct  the  party  reg- 
istration figures  for  any  signiflcant  portion 
of  our  national  sample  in  the  two  years. 

In  response  to  Item  four,  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  the  1974  post-election  Interview 
schedule.  All  of  the  interviews  were  personal, 
confidential  Interviews  conducted,  in  almost 
every  instance.  In  the  respondent's  home. 

I  am  uiuU>Ie  to  provide  all  of  the  informa- 
tion requested  In  Item  six.  I  am.  however, 
sending  a  xerox  of  the  copy  of  the  ballot  that 
we  coded.  Our  classification  can,  of  course,  b« 
obtained  from  the  printout  of  electoral  Juris- 
dictions. As  copies  of  ballots,  sample  ballots 
or  other  descriptive  Information  was  returned 
to  us  by  the  various  election  officials,  the 
material  was  usually  detached  from  covering 
letters.  If  such  were  included.  I  am  sorry  that 
I  cannot  tell  you  where,  when  and  how  we 
obtained  the  ballot,  but  from  the  torn  upper 
left  corner,  I  would  presume  that  It  was 
mailed  to  us  with  a  covering  letter  which 
was  subsequently  detached  as  we  coded  and 
processed   the   Information. 

All  of  the  information  that  we  have  in  our 
possession  pertinent  to  questions  one  through 
six  is  being  transmitted  to  you.  The  print- 
outs contain  the  total  tabulations  relevant  to 
my  tmalysls  and  are  Interpretable  through 
the  use  of  the  accompanying  codebook.  I 
should  note  that  the  tabulations  and  code- 
book  were  prepared  specifically  for  the  Com- 
mittee and  do  not  present  the  full  body  of 
data  from  the  1974  study.  I  am.  however, 
enclosing  a  separate  copy  of  the  full  code- 
book  for  the  complete  survey  portion  of  that 
study.  The  document  on  sampling  proce- 
dures, the  Interview  schedule  and  the  xerox 
of  the  Tulsa  ballot  form  provide  the  remain- 
ing information  requested. 

Inasmuch  as  the  June  2  memorandum  to 
Mr.  Levin  was  no  more  than  a  three  page 
preliminary  report  confirming  the  fact  that 
the  findings  from  our  1956  study  were  appar- 
ently replicated,  and  It  did  not  constitute 
the  tabulations  on  which  my  written  state- 
ment was  baaed,  I  do  not  see  the  relevance  of 
that  personal  communication  to  the  Com- 
mittee's deliberations.  There  was,  moreover, 
as  I  immediately  reported  to  Kir.  Levin,  a 
gross  Internal  error  consisting  of  an  inexplic- 
able assertion  (belled  by  the  preliminary  data 
that  were  reported  In  the  same  page)  that 
all  Jurisdictions  in  our  national  sample  made 
some  provision  for  straight  party  voting. 

I  am  unable  to  give  you  the  infomuitlon 
concerning  the  graduate  student  recruited 
by  Mr.  Ednvondson.  Inasmuch  as  he  provided 
voluntary  assistance  and  was  not  on  our  pay- 
roll, we  don't  have  any  of  the  pertinent  In- 
formation on  file  beyond  his  name,  Mr.  Paul 
Rumler.  I  would  imagine,  however,  that  Mr. 
Edmondaon  could  provide  the  desired  infor- 
mation. 

Given  the  diClcultles  that  have  already 
arisen  concerning  reimbursement  for  ser%-- 
ices  to  the  Committee,  I  am  somewhat  hesi- 
tant to  conclude  this  letter  on  the  same 
note.  Nevertheless.  I  should  point  out  that  a 
number  of  hours  of  rcaearch  assistance  and  a 
small  amount  of  computer  time  have  been 
consumed  In  providing  the  Information  that 
I  am  submitting  and  In  ascertaining  the 
non-availablllty  of  other  Information.  If  it  Is 
appropriate,  I  would  appreciate  being  per- 
mitted to  submit  a  statement  covering  those 
expenses. 


If  Z  can  be  of  further  service  to  the  Com- 
mittee, pleaae  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

Wabbxn  E.  MnxKB. 
Director,  Center  for  Pollticai  Studies. 

ExHiBrr  A-7 
AiTiDAvrr 
State  of  Oklahoma,  County  of  Tulsa:  sa. 
I,  J.  Kevin  Hayes,  of  lawftil  age,  after  hav- 
ing been  duly  sworn  upon  oath,  do  now  state: 
that  I  was  one  of  the  attorneys  who  repre- 
sented Senator  Henry  Bellmon  In  the  elec- 
tion contest  District  Court  Hearings  in  Tulsa. 
Oklahoma,   and   before  the  Oklahoma   Su- 
preme Court. 

I  do  further  state  that  I  personally  pre- 
pared the  "Exhibit  A-4"  mock-up  of  the 
Tulsa  County  voting  machine  elective  office 
panel,  a  copy  of  which  la  attached  hereto, 
and  that  such  mock-up  was  attached  as  an 
exhibit  to  a  Reply  Brief  filed  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Bellmon  in  the  Oklahoma  Supreme 
Court  proceeding. 

J.  Kxnif  Hates. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
28th  day  of  February.  1976. 

Makt  Kat  BxNTsoir, 

Notary  Public. 
My  commission  expires  September  13. 1979. 

XXHIBIT   A-8 
AVTIDAVir 

State  of  Oklahoma,  County  of  Tulsa:  ss. 

I,  Danny  McDonald,  of  lawful  age,  after 
having  been  duly  sworn  upon  oath,  do  now 
state:  that  I  am  currently  and  have  been 
since  July  1,  1974,  Secretary  of  the  Tulsa 
County  Election  Board:  that  at  no  time 
prior  to  or  subsequent  to  the  1974  General 
Election  held  In  Tulsa  County  did  Warren 
Miller  or  any  other  representative  of  the 
Center  for  Political  Studies,  Institute  of  So- 
cial Research,  the  University  of  Michigan,  re- 
quest Information  from  me  concerning  the 
type  of  ballot  arrangement  in  use  In  Tulsa 
County  m  the  November,  1974  General  Elec- 
tion. 

I  further  state  that  I  had  never  seen, 
until  today,  the  copy  o'  the  Tulsa  machine 
ballot  attached  hereto,  and  did  not  there- 
fore provide  Warren  Miller  or  anyone  else 
with  a  copy  of  said  ballot. 

Dannt  McDonald. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
a7th  day  of  February,  1976. 

Mabt  BCat  Bentsok. 

ftotart  Public. 

My  commission  expires:  September  IS, 
Itlt. 

(seal) 

KxHiBtr  A-9 
AirmAvrr 

State  of  Oklahoma,  County  of  Tulsa:  ss. 

I,  Harmon  Moore,  of  lawful  age,  after 
having  been  duly  sworn  upon  oath,  do  now 
state:  that  I  am  currently  and  have  been 
since  May  15,  1974.  Clerk  of  the  Tulsa  Coun- 
ty Election  Board;  that  at  no  time  prior  to 
or  subsequent  to  the  1074  General  Election 
held  In  Tulsa  County  did  Warren  Miller  or 
any  other  representative  of  the  Center  for 
Political  Studies,  Institute  of  Social  Research, 
the  University  of  Michigan,  request  Informa- 
tion from  me  concerning  the  type  of  ballot 
arrangement  In  use  In  Tulsa  county  In  the 
November,  1974  General  Election. 

I  further  state  that  I  had  never  seen,  until 
today,  the  copy  of  the  Tulsa  machine  ballot 
attached  hereto,  and  did  not  therefore  pro- 
vide Warren  Miller  or  auyone  else  with  a 
copy  of  said  ballot. 

HAaMoH  Mooax. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
27th  day  of  February.  1976. 

Makt  Kat  Bentsok, 

Notary  Public. 

My  commission  expires:  September  13, 
1979. 

(MAL) 


Exhibit  B-1 

CoDEBooK  roB  CoicpuRz  Tabulation  or 

Ballot  Foaic  Data 

1974    ELBCnON 

(Prepared  for  Senate  Subcommltte  on  Rules 
and  Administration.  Center  for  Political 
Stxidlee.  The  University  of  Michigan,  FA- 
ruary  11,  1976) 

ballot  form  studt 

Description 
Variable: 

1.  PSU— See  upper  left  of  ballot. 

2.  T^e  of  ballot  coded : 

1.  Machine 

2.  Paper 

3.  Absentee 

4.  Votomatlc — punch  card 

7.  'Prototype  or  unclear  (make  card) 

3.  Ballot  forms: 

1.  Party  Column 

2.  Office  Block 

7.  'Other  (make  card) 

4.  Separate  ballot  for  U.S.  Senate  or  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives: 

1.  Yes 

5.  No 
9.  'NA 

0.  *No  Senate  Race 
5.  Party  Symbol: 

1.  Present 

5.  Not  present 
9.  'NA 

6.  Separate  ballot  for  the  Governor's  race 
or  Governor's  race  and  other  state  legislative 
races: 

1.  Yes 

6.  No 
9.  'NA 

0.  'No  Governor's  race 

(Note:  •  denotes  that  these  codes  have  all 
been  programmed  as  missing  data  and  are 
O's  In  the  present  listing  of  the  data.) 

7.  Number  of  choices  needed  to  vote  a 
straight  party  ticket: 

1.  Single  party  lever  or  box  (one  choice) 

2.  1  per  ballot 

3.  1  per  race 

4.  Modified  single  party  lever  (use  of  party 
lever  does  not  preclude  voting  for  candidates 
from  other  parties) 

6.  Modified,  1  per  ballot 

7.  'Other  (make  card) 

8.  'Not  clear 

9.  'NA. 

8.  Order  of  candidates  (Senate) : 

1.  Party  of  governor  or  other  Incumbent 
determines  order  of  candidates  within  office 
column  or  row 

a.  Senatorial  Incumbent  first 

3.  Random  or  alternating  system 

4.  Local  discretion 

0.  'No  Senate  race 

7.  'Other  (make  card) 

9.  'NA 

9.  Order  of  candidates  (Governor) : 

1.  Party  of  Incumbent  to  some  office  (usu- 
ally Governor  or  Secretary  of  State) 

2.  Incumbent  first 

3.  Random  of  alternating  system 

4.  Local  discretion 

0.  'No  Governor's  race 

7.  'Other  (make  card) 

9.  'NA 

10.  Position  of  Senate  race  on  ballot  (col- 
umn or  row  n timber  of  race) : 

1-7.  1-7  column  or  row  (code  actual  num- 
ber) 

8.  Column  or  row  8  or  lower  on  ballot 

9.  'NA— or  separate  ballot  (see  #4) 
0.  'No  race 

11.  Position  of  Governor's  race  on  ballot 
(ccdumn  or  row  ntuaaber  of  race) : 

1-7.  Column  or  row  1-7  (code  actual 
number) 

8.  Column  or  row  8  or  lower  on  ballot 

9.  'NA — or  separate  baUot  (see  #6) 
0.  'No  race 

12.  Position  of  Democratic  Senate  candi- 
date vtthln  block  1-7  c<^umn  or  row  1-7 
(Mde  actual  number) : 
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8.  Column  or  row  8  or  lower  on  ballot 
0.  'No  race 

9.  'NA 

13.  Position  of  Democratic  Oubematorlal 
candidate  within  block  1-7  column  or  row 
1-7  (code  actual  niunber) : 

8.  Coltunn  <w  row  8  or  lower  on  ballot 

0.  'No  race 

14.  Party  of  winner — Senate  race  (deter- 
mined from  OQ,  yol.  82,  No.  45,  No.  9,  197i» 
pp.  3084-3091) : 

1.  Democrat 

2.  Republican 

3.  Other 

0.  'No  Senate  race 

15.  Party  of  winner — Governor**  race  (a 
14  for  source) : 

1.  Democrat 

2.  Republican 

3.  Other 

0.  'No  Governor's  race 

16.  Party  of  candidate  indicated: 

1.  Yes 
5.  No 

9.  'NA 

17.  Incumbency  indicated: 
1.  Yes. 

3.  Indicated  only  for  some  offices  on  ballot. 
5.  No.  I 

9.'  NA.  j 

18.  Elections  Held: 

1.  Both  Senate  and  Oubematorlal  elections 
held. 

2.  Only  Senate  race  held. 

3.  Only  Gubernatorial  elections  held. 

4.  Neither  Oovemor  nor  Senators  \xp  for 
re-election  in  1974. 

19.  Weighted  count  of  the  number  of  In- 
terviews corresponding  to  each  ballot  coded. 


EXHIBIT  C-1 

TABLE  1.-01FFERENCE  BETWEEN  TULSA  COUNTY'S  RE- 
PUBLICAN PERCENTAGE  LEAD  OVER  THE  BAUNCE  OF  THE 
STATE  FOR  COTERMINOUS  GUBERNATORIAL  AND  SENA- 
TORIAL RACES;  1930-74 

Pn  percent 


Trin 
Comty 
RsPd  Rep. 


DiRerence 


State 

balance 

Rsp< 


Tidn 
County 


Rtfi.      MferaflOi 


1974: 

Senate... 
Govenior. 

1966: 

Senate... 
Governor. 

1962: 

Senate... 
Governor. 

Senate... 
Governor. 

1950: 

Senate... 
Governor. 


<7.7 
312 


44.4 

S3.a 


4t.9 
63.7 


«L9 
39.  C 


4S.I 

46.4 


S8.S 
•LI 

10.6 
U.3 

7.7 

S7.2 

12.8 
15.9 

3.1 

5S.S 
65.3 

10.7 
1L6 

.9 

56.6 
S3.S 

14.1 
13.7 

-.4 

81.2 

6S.4 

13.7 
19.6 

1942: 

Senate... 
Governor. 

1938: 

Senate... 
Governor. 

1930: 

Senate... 
Governor. 


53.5 

45.9 


3L7 
29.1 


46.  S 
39.6 


66.1 
62.7 

12.6 
16.8 

4.2 

49.6 
32.8 

16.9 
3.7 

-13.2 

62.6 
57.1 

16.1 
17.5 

1.4 


EXHIBIT  D-1 
TABLE  2.— PERCENTAGE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  HIGHEST 
REPUBLICAN  PERCENT  OF  THE  VOTE  FOR  A  STATEWIDE 
OFFICE  AND  THE  LOWEST  REPUBUCAN  PERCENT  OF  THE 
VOTE  FOR  A  STATEWIDE  OFFICE  IN  TULSA  COUNTY 
COMPARED  TO  THE  BAUNCE  OF  THE  STATE:  1930-74 

(Is  I 


Year 


Tulsa  County     State  balance 
difference  difference 


S.S 


I  EXHIBIT  0-2 

'  1974  VOTE  TOTALS 

"STATE  BALANCE"  (AU  OKUHOMA  COUNTIES  EXCEPT  TULSA) 


1974 

29.1 

21.3 

1966..     ,. 

16.6 

8.9 

196? , 

18.4 

17.0 

1954 „      

8.1 

7.3 

1950 

10.5 

11.5 

\m..    ,     ,  , 

15.3 

17.1 

1938 

16.8 

3.G 

1930 _ 

17.9 

13.9 

EXHIBIT  D-4 

OKLAHOMA  COUNTY  ONLY 

Race 


Votes  Votes  Votes  Poreentof 

cut  foi  cast  for  «st  for  Total  votes  votes  cast  tor 

Democratic  RepuNican  other  cast  in      RspuwiM" 

caadldate  candidate  candidates  race     candidate' 


Race 


Votes  Votes  Votes 

cast  for  cast  for  cast  for 

Democratic  Reputrtican  other 

candidate  candidate  candidates 


Percent  cf 
Total  votes  votes  cast  for 
cast  in      Republican 
race      candidate 


Governor 

Lt  Governor. 
Sec.  of  Stete. 

Auditor 

Atty.  General. 
Treasurer.... 


453^692 
485,884 

344,836 

■439,'648 
342,250 


225.967 679.659 

167^404 633,288 

263^412 60^25^ 

"i8i'e§7"r""™rir ' "  Mi'Sir 
284:331 :: 626,501 


33.2 

J  26. 4 
43.3 

'29.1 
45.4 


pub.in,tr::::::::n:::r:....:z,,, ,,'.:::::::: ,,,.^, =,-;  M;n?<nsp 


Eum./lnsp .       322,104 

Mine  Insp _ 

Labor  Comm _..       321, 374 

Insur.  Comm ........ 

Char./Correct _..       387,4a 

Corp.  Comm 410,800 

U.S.  Senator 337,387 


"289;788'::::;::::;::    611,892        47. 4 
"28i'87s':::::::"::;"""605;256 47:0 


Oovernor 

U.  Governor.. 
Sec.  of  Stete.. 

Auditor 

Atty.  General. 

Treasurer 

f»ub.  Instr 

Exam./lnsp. 
In: 


85,625  57,770 143,395 

92,291  41,289 133,580 

SOL  483  75,165  .: 125,648 


8^749 
^142 


44,965 
76,478 


131.714 
131,620 


45^593    80^057 


125,650 


209,248 

204,966. 

318,852 


11,682 


596,696 
615,796 
668,091 


35.1 

33.8 

•  47.7 


Labor  Comm.. 
Insur.  Comm.. 
Char./Correct. 
(^rp.  Comm.. 
U.S.  Senator.. 


42,967 


80,910 


123,877 


40.3 

130.9 

59.8 

34.1 
58.1 

63.7 

V65.3 


6&094 
67,042 

6^125 


55,500 121,594  45.6 

58,068 125,110  46.4 

74,897  4,821         138^843  53.9 


■  Dinerence  between  high  and  low:  21.3  percent. 

>Low. 

:High.  1 

I  EXHIBIT  D-3 

TULSA  COUNTY  ONLY 


>  Difference  between  high  and  low:  34.4  percent 
>Low. 

>  High. 


Race 


Votet  Votes  Votes 

east  ter  cast  for  cast  ter 

Democratic  Republican  ether 

candidate  undidate  candidates 


Pereent  of 

Totel 

votes 

votes 

cast  for 

cast  in 

Republican 

EXHIBIT  D-5 
PAPER  BAUOT  COUNTIES 


race     candidate ' 


Race 


Votes  Votes  Votes 

cast  for  cast  for  cast  for 

Democratic  Republican  other 

candidate  candidate  candidates 


Percent  of 

Total  votes  votes  cast  lor 

cast  in      RepuUicaii 

race      candidate  > 


60,697 
79,802 
47,833 


Governor 

Lt.  Governor 

See.  of  State 

Auditor .._ 

Atty.  General 6^388 

Treasurer 44,159 

Pub.  Instr , 

Eum./lnsp ...         43,877 

Mine  Insp 

labor  Comm 41, 579 

Insur.  Comm 

Ch»f./Correct 61,047 

Corp.  Comm 62,894 

US.  Senator t»,jn 


64,492 
41,041 
69,203 


125. 189 
120, 843 
117,036 


51.5 

J34.0 

59.1 


52,038  . 
75,535 


119,424 
119.694 


43.5 
'63.1 


70.447 
"7fll'337": 


114,324 

"iii;9i6" 


61.6 


6^8 


46,681. 
49;  012 
72,145 


1.768 


107, 728 
111,906 
123^718 


43.3 
43.8 
58.3 


Governor 368,067 

Lt  Governor 373,593 

Sec.  of  Stete 294,356 

Auditor 

Atty.  General 352,899 

Treasurer 287,108 

Pub.  Instr 

Exam./lnsp 276,511 

Mine  Insp 

Labor  Comm 278, 407 

Insur.  Comm 

Char./Correct 321,355 

Corp.  Comm 343,758 

U.S.  Senator 278,262 


168,197 536,264 

126,115 499,708 

188,247 — .       482,603 


141, 732 
207, 853 


494,631 
494,961 


31.4 

S25.2 

39.0 

"28.7 
42.0 


209,731 486,242 


202,966 481,373 


43.1 

Hi 


153,748 475,103  32.4 

146,928 4901686  29.9 

243,955  7,031         5291248  146.1 


■  Difference  between  h)|h  and  low:  29.1  percent 
■Low. 
High. 


>  Difference  between  high  and  low  20.9  percent 

SLOW. 

•  High. 
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EXHIBIT  D-« 

1966  VOTE  TOTALS 

■^ATE  BALANCE"  (ALL  OKLAHOMA  COUNTIES  EXCEPT  TVISA) 


Rac* 


Votes 

cast  for  cast  (or 

Democratic  Republican 

candidate  candidate 


Votes  Percent  of 

cast  lor  Total  votes  votes  cast  lor 

ether  cast  in  RepubAcaii 

candidates  race  candidate  > 


Cevernor _      266,016 

LI.  Governof 286,599 

Sec,  o(  State 266,533 

Auditor 269,694 

Atty.  General 248,392 

Treasurer 314,251 

Pub.  InsU . 

Eiam.'lnsp 

Mine  Injp . 

Labor  Comm. ..„„.„.„„       255,039 

Injur.  Coi'im. .„..„. .„„.... 

Char.Correct .       26^632 

Corp.  Comm. _„.       278,026 

U.S.  Senator 303,487 


306,616 

249. 248 
237, 688 
231,  233 
266,569 
208,955 


2,813 
2,409 


575,445 
540,256 
506,221 
500,927 
514,961 
523,206 


>53.S 

46.1 
47.0 


51.8 
>39.9 


243,163 498,202 


48.8 


232,483 498,115      46.7 

223.916 501,942      44.6 

242,513 546,060  44w4 


■  Dillercnce  between  high  and  low:  13.4  percent 

•High. 

>law. 

EXHIBIT  D-7 

TOtSA  COUNTY  ONLY 


Race 


Vote*  Votes  Votes 

east  for  cast  lor  cast  for 

Demoaatic  Republican  other 

candidate  candidate  caadidates 


Percent  cl 

Total  votes  votes  cast  for 

cast  in      Republican 

race      candidate ' 


Governor _... 

LI.  Governor.. .„_„„.. 

Sec.  of  State 

Auditor . 

Atty.  General 

Treasurer . ..... 

Pub.  Instr 

Eiam.'lnsp ....... 

Mine  Insp 

Labor  Comm 

Insur.  Comm 

Char.  Correct 

Corp.  Coaim 

U.S.  Senator 


30,310 
39,98i 
38,264 
39,572 
30,396 
54,760 


70.462 
56,805 
55,409 
52, 413 
65.461 
40,967 


1.039 
1.035 


101,811 
97, 821 
93,673 
91,985 
95,857 
95,727 


169.2 
58.1 
59.2 
57.0 
68.3 

•42.8 


34,252 


55,829 


90,081 


62.0 


34,772 
41,881 
39,670 


56,222 

46,525 

53,072 


90^904 
86,406 

t2.742 


61.8 
52.6 
S7.2 


<  Difference  between  high  and  tow:  26.4  percent 

'■  High. 

'Low. 

EXHIBIT  D  8 

OKLAHOHIA  COUNTY  OHIY 


Race 


Votes  Votes  Votes 

cast  for  cast  tor  east  for 

Democratic  Republican  other 

candidate  candidate  candidates 


Governor 

Lt  Governor... 
Sec.  of  State... 

Auditor 

Atty.  General.. 

Treasurer 

Pub.  Instr 

Exam. 'Insp 

Mine  Insp 

Labor  Comm... 
Insur.  Comm.. 
Char.,  Correct.. 
Corp.  Comm... 
U.S.  Senator.. 


43,989 
52,661 
44,784 
45,054 
38,827 
60,299 


73,817 
59, 410 
59,429 
55,745  , 
67. 673  , 
46,959, 


1,338 
1,018 


Percent  cf 

Total  vctes  votes  cast  for 

cast  in 

Repubdcan 

race 

candidate  > 

119, 144 

62.0 

113.009 

52.5 

104.213 

57.0 

100.799 

55.3 

106,500 

»63.5 

107,258 

>43.8 

41,503 


60,321 


101,824 


59.2 


44,576 
48,477 
52,273 


56,202 

54,038 
56,026 


100,778 
102,  515 
108,299 


55.8 
52.7 
51.7 


>  Difference  between  high  and  low:  19.7  parcent 

'High. 

>Low. 

EXHIBIT  0  9 

PAPER  BALLOT  COUNTIES 


Kaea 


Vetes  Votes  Votes 

cast  for  cast  for  cast  for 

Democratic  Republican  other 

candidate  candidate  caadidates 


Ptrcanlol 

Total  votes  votes  cast  tor 

cast  in      Rapabtican 

raca 


Cover nor 

Lt.  Governor.. 
Sec.  of  State.. 

Auditor 

Atty.  General. 

Treasurer 

Pub.  Instr. 


222,029 
235.938 
223,749 
224,640 
209,565 
253,592 


232,799 
189, 838 
178, 259 
175, 488 
198,896 


1,475 
1,391 


456,303 
427. 167 
402,008 
400,128 
408,461 


161,996 415,948 


>51.0 
44.4 
44.3 
43.9 
48.7 

<3L9 


Eum./lnsp 

Mine  Insp ........ 

Labor  Comm 213,536 

Insur.  Comm 


182.842 


396,378 


m.1 


Vote* 

cast  (or 

Democratic 


east  for 

Republican 

cawMata 


east  lor 
other 


,     .  Parcaatol 

Total  votes  votes  cast  for 

cast  in      RepaMican 

laea      caodUala' 


CharJCarraet........ 

Corp.  Comm........ 

US.  Senator 


r- 

221.056 
229,549 
251,214 


176,281 
169.878 
186,487 


397,337 
399l427 
437,7*1 


44.4 

42.S 
42.6 


I  Difference  between  high  and  low:  12.1  percent 
« High. 
•  Low. 


EXHIBIT  D  10 

1962  VOTE  TOTALS 

"^TATE  BALANCE"  (ALL  OKLAHOMA  COUNTIES   EXCEPT  TULSA) 


Raca 

Votes 

east  (or 

Democratic 

candidate 

Votes 

cast (or 

Repubttcan 

candidate 

VotM 

cast  for 

other 

candidates 

Percent  of 

Total  votes  votes  cast  for 

cast  in      RepvbUcaa 

race      candidate  ■ 

Governor 

Lt  Governor _.._ 

282,531 
309,548 
307,087 

329,929 
247,437 
221.773 

1,771 

614,231 
556,985 
528,856 

•53.7 
44  4 

Sec.  of  SUte 

41.9 

Auditor 

Atty.  General 

315,908 
296,673 

222,606 
259,262 

538^914 
555,935 

43.3 

Treasurer 

46.6 

Pub.  Instr 

Eiam./lnsp ........     . 

Mine  Insp „ 

Labor  Comm 

Insur.  Comm .. .....  338,750 

Char.,Correct 311.967 

Corp.  Comm 314,723 

U.S.  Senator 315, 015 


196,587 
222, 707 
210, 195 
258,643 


Xife' 


535, 337 
534,674 
524.918 
576,140 


•36.7 
41.7 
40.0 
44.9 


<  Difference  between  high  and  low:  17  percent 

>High. 

•  Low 


EXHIBIT  D-lt 
TULSA  COUNTY  ONLY 


Raca 


Votes  Votes  Votes 

cast  for  cast  for  cast  fcr 

Democratic  Republican  other 

candidate  candidate  candidates 


Percent  of 

Total  votes  votes  cast  lor 

cast  in      Republican 

race      candidate  ■ 


Governor 

Lt  Governor.. 
Sae.  ol  State.. 

Awiitor 

Atty.  General. 

Treasurer 

Pab.  Instr.... 
EumJInsp... 

Mine  Insp 

Labor  Comm.. 
lasur.  Comm., 

Char.A^orrect.  .. 

Corp.  Comm... ^ . 

U.S.  Senator ^ 


32.826 
38.303 
39,987 


62,387 
52,304 
46,937 


319 


95,532 
90.607 
•6.923 


65.3 
57.7 
54.0 


43.721 
34.971 


44,951 
54,074 


88,672 
89,945 


SO.  7 
60.7 


46,296 
39,450 
42.068 
38,875 


40,832 
48,436 
43,569 
49,323 


374 


17.  lis 

•7,  MS 

85.657 
88,572 


•36.9 

55.9 
50.9 
55.7 


I  Difference  batwaaa  bigb  aod  low:  18.4  parcant 

•High. 

•  Low. 


EXHIBIT  D-12 

OKLAHOMA  COUNTY  ONLY 


Votes  Vote*  Votes  Percent  of 

cast  for  cast  lor  cast  (or  Total  votes  votes  cast  lor 

Democratic  Rapabllcan  other  cast  In      Republican 

caadidata  candidate  candidates  race      candidate' 


Governor 

Lt  Governor.. 
Sac.  of  SUte.. 

Auditor 

Atty.  General. 

Treasurer 

Piiti.  Instr. 


52.779 
61,076 
60.799 


74, 470 
58,010  .. 
51,932  .- 


682 


U7,931 
119,086 
112.732 


•  58.2 
48.7 
46.1 


64.234 
54.597 


52,801 
63,156 


117,035 
U7.752 


45.1 
53.6 


Eiam./lnsp 

Mine  Insp ........... 

Labor  Comm. ...... . 

Insur.  Comm.._ 

Char. /Correct 

Corp.  Comm 

U.S.  Senator 


71.326 
61,998 
63,488 

57,73< 


44.391  ._ 
52,347  ... 
48, 132  ... 
50,385 


(29 


115.717 
U4.345 
U1.62Q 
101.752 


•  314 
4Si.( 

411 
«.3 


>  Difference  between  high  and  low :  19.8  percanC 

'  High. 

'Low. 
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EXHIBIT  D-I3 
PAPER  BALLOT  COUNTIES 


EXHIBIT  E-2 


TABLE  4.-STATEWIDE,  OKLAHOMA  COUNTY,  AND  TULSA  COUNTY  VOTE  TOTALS  FOR 
STATE  OmCERS  (COL  4  OF  TULSA  BALLOT),  NOVEMBER,  1974 


Raca 


Vain* 

cast  for         cast  for 

Democratic    Repntilican 

caadidata      cawiidata 


cast  for 

other 

candidates 


Total  votes 
cast  in 


of 
for 
Rapnblican 
caadidata  I 


Tulsa  County 


—  OSca 


Stata-      Oklahoma 
wide  I  County 


Tulsa 
toul 


"Amarilto" 
machines 


Tulsa 
machines 


Governor ........  22^752 

Lt.  Governor .  241 472 

Sec.  of  State .  24^  2S4 

Auditor jii-ii. 

Atty.  General 251,674 

Treasurer 242,076 

Pub.  Instr. 


255,459  l.ge9        486,300  >52.S 

188,427 437,899  413 

16^841 416^125  40.8 


168,805 421,479 

196,107 438,183 


40.3 
44.8 


Eum./lnsp . -~ — . 

Wine  Insp — — _— 

l^s'l?r'commV.IIIII"II!rrr"'267,"42V""i52,'i96""III~IIi;"'"4i|,"620'  V3IS 

CharTCorrect-..:.  :.:....:       249  969         ITO^SeO 42fiM  415 

Corp  Comm 251,235         162,063 413,298  312 

ul  Senator:::::.:: 257:277         20e;258            1,IS3        467;3«8  416 

I  Dilference  betwaan  high  and  low:  112  parcant 

>  High.  1 

'Low. 

SUMMARY  TABLE.-PERCENTAGE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  HIGHEST  REPUBLICAN 
PERCENT  OF  THE  VOTE  FOR  ASTATEWIDE  OFFICE  AND  THE  LOWEST  REPUBLICAN  PERCENT 
OF  THE  VOTE  FOR  A  STATrWIDE  OFFICE 


Tite  State  Oklahonn  Paper  balhrt 

Comty  balance  County  County 

pertent  percent  percent  percent 

differanca  diffaranca  diftareneo  difference 


ExamJIasp 72(^216  125,650  114,324  11082  94,303 

kHnolnsp.  (onop.) MA  51081  87,703  13,859  69.626 

Later  Canrni 717,166  in  877  111,916  17,766  92,245 

lna«.Co«ni.(uH9jL__              NA  61,020  90,138  14,771  74,092 

ClMrTConact ZM,425  121,594  107,728  17,017  81 841 

Carp.Caa» 727^702  125,118  111,906  17,685  92,303 

D.A NA  57,037  91,344  14,855  75,175 


>  NA-Not  availabla  oi  i  Statewide  basis. 


EXHIBIT  E-3 

TABLE  5.-STATEWI0E,  OKLAHOMA  COUNTY,  AND  TULSA  COUNTY  VOTE  TOTALS  FCR 
JUOICtM.  OFFMEtt  (COL  11  OF  TULSA  BALLOT),  NOVEMBER,  1974 


Tuba  County 


Year 


Offiea 


SUte- 
tvidai 


Oklahoma 
County 


Tulsa    "Amarilio" 
total       HMChines 


Tulsa 
machines 


1974. 
1966. 
1964. 


211 
214 
UL4 


21.3 
114 
17.0 


34.4 

117 

lis 


20.9 
IM 
112 


EXHIBIT  E-1 

TABLE  3.-STATEWIDE,  OKLAHOMA  COUNTY,  AND  TULSA  COUNTY  VOTE  TOTALS  FOR 
STATE  OFFICERS  (COL  3  OF  TULSA  BALLOT),  NOVEMBER,  1974 


Tulsa  County 


Office 


Stata- 
wida> 


Oklahoma 
County 


Tnlsa 
total 


Amarilio 
machines 


Tulsa 
machines 


Supreme  Ct  No.  2 571 247 

Supreme  Ct  No.  5 557, 361 

Supreme  Ct  No.  6 551 485 

Supreme  Ct  Nol  7 647, 229 

Suprame  Ct  No.  8 S41 727 

Supreme  Ct  No.  9. 545, 351 

Criminal  App.  No.  1 551792 

Remainder     of    Oklahoma 
County  ballot: 

Dist  7,  No.  1 

Dist  7.  No.  3 

Dist  7,  No.  5 

Assoc  Dist  No.  1 

Assoc  Dist  No.  2 

Remainder  of  Tulsa  County 
baaot:  Dist  14,  No.  4 


80,431 
71911 
76,357 
71240 
71494 
75,519 
77,290 


84,792. 
71184 
77,338. 
91S61  . 
<3,334. 


96,237 
94,447 
91472 
92.902 
92.813 
92,302 
92,804 


15,553 
11316 
11983 
11031 
11076 
14,870 
15,078 


79,114 
77,583 
•0,847 
76,318 
76,281 
75,890 
76, 14J 


10ilS7 


16,516 


85,897 


Governor ;.  804,848 

Lieutenant  Governor ..  754, 131 

Secretary  of  state .  721287 

Auditor  (unopposad)_ NA 

Attorney  general 745,769 

Treasurer 741275 

PuMic     instructor    (unop- 
posed)  ..  NA 


141395 
131580 
125,648 
57,652 
131,714 
131,620 


121189 
120,843 
117,036 
87,957 
1M,424 
111694 


56^574         Sl;e42 


11390 
11854 
11406 
14,436 
11700 
11723 

14.556 


101744 
99,978 
96,657 
72,276 
98,733 
98,971 

72,839 


I  Remainder  of  ballot  nriat  by  hciNk 


I  NA  equals  not  available  on  a  statewide  basis, 

EXHIBIT  E-6 
TABLE  3.-STATEW1DE,  OKLAHOMA  COUNTY,  AND  TULSA  COUNTY  VOTE  TOTALS  FOR  STATE  OFFICERS  (pOL  3  OF  TULSA  BALLOT).  NOVEMBER  1974 


Ofllet 


Tuha  County 


State- 
«lda< 


Okla- 


County 


Tulsa 


"Ama- 
rilio" Tulsa 
machines     machines 


Governor 804,848     141395     125,189 

Lieutenant  Governor 754,131      131580     120,843 

Secretory  of  SUte 721287     U1648      117,036 


11385 
[11390] 
11854 
11409 
[11406] 


103,749 

[101744] 

99,978 

96,654 

[96,657] 


Tulsa  County 


OSica 


Okla-  "Ama- 

State-         homa        Tulsa         rillo"  Tulsa 

«ida>       County  toUl   machines     machines 


Auditor  (unopposed) («)  57,652  87,957  14,436  72,276 

Attorney  general 741769  U1.714  111424  11700  98,733 

Treasurer 746,275  131,620  111694  11723  98,971 

Public  Instr  (unopposed) (»)  51574  81642  14,556  72,839 


■  Not  available  on  a  sUtewide  basis. 


Note:  Bracketed  figures  denote  matter  stricken  out 
EXHIBIT  E-7 


TABU  4.-i-STATEWIDE,  OKLAHOMA  COUNTY,  AND  TULSA  COUNTY  VOTE  TOTALS  FOR  STATE  OFFICERS  (COL  4  OF  TULSA  BALLOT),  NOVEMBER  1974 


Tulsa  County 


Office 


Okla-  "Ama- 

Sbte-         homa        Tulsa         rillo"  Tulsa 

wide>       County  total   machines     machines 


Examiner/Inspector j 726,216 

Mint  Inspector  (unopposedX 0) 

Labor  Commissioner 717,166 

insurance  Commissioner  (oeopposed)...  0) 


125,650 
51081 

121877 
61,020 


114, 324 
84,703 

111,916 
90,138 


11082 
14,059 
[13,859] 
l/,766 
14, 771 


94,303 
69,426 
[69,626] 
92  245 
74,092 


Tulsa  County 


Office 


Okla- 
SUte-  homa 
wide  >       County 


"Ama- 
Tulsa         rilto"  Tulsa 

letai    machines     machines 


Char./Correet 704,425     121,594     107,728 

Corp. Commissioner 727,702     125.110     111,906 

District  attorney (f)      57,037      «l,Sa 


17,107  81751 

11^0171  [81841] 

1/785  92,203 

(l/,S85]  192,303] 

1<S55  ^175 


>  Not  available  on  a  statewide  basis. 
CXXn 318— Part  4 


Note:  Bracketed  figures  denote  matter  stricken  out 
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Kkhiwit  F— I 
Tabu  i.—TuUa  Countf  fudicial  ballot  vote 

totals ,  Nov.  1966 
«-  Total 

Office;  Votes 

Supreme  Court  No.  1 S8  762 

Supreme  Ck)urt  No.  2 22  M  343 

Supreme  Court  No.  6 87*  924 

District  14,  No.  1 90  234 

District  14,  No.  2 9l'488 

Dtetrlct  14.  No.  3. '."'.'."I  89.' 930 


EXHIBIT  6  1 

TABLE  A.-TOTAL  VOTES  CAST  FOR  MOST  POPULAR  CON- 
TESTED OFFICE  (GOVERNOR)  AND  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF 

VOTERS  SIGNING  SIGNATURE  BOOKS  IN  PRECINCTS  USING 
VOTING  MACHINES  WITH  NO  PARTY  VOTING  INSTRUC- 
TIONS COMPARED  TO  THOSE  PRECINCTS  USING  MACHINES 
*ITH  CONFUSING  INSTRUCTIONS 


Difference 

Percent  of 

Tot«l 

Total 

tMlween 

voters 

voles 

number 

votes 

casting 

cast  for 

of 

cast  end 

votes  for 

Governor 

voters 

voters 

Governor 

confusing 

instructions 
Precincts  with 

19,390 

19,578 

1S8 

99.0 

confusing 

instructions 

103, 744 

105,975 

2,231 

97.9 

EXHIBIT  G  2 
TOTAL  VOTES  CAST  FOR  MOST  POPULAR  CONTESTED  OFFICE  (GOVERNOR)  AND  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  VOTERS  SIGNING  POLL  BOOK^ 
BWKEN  DOWN  BV  STATE  HOUSE  DISTRICTS  IN  TULSA  COUNTY  ' 


State  representative  District  Ne. 


Total  votes 

east  for 

GevenMr 


Difference  Percent  of 
Total         between  voters  cast- 
number      votes  cast  mg  votes  for 
M  voter*     and  voters  Governor 


76  "Tulsa"  mschino Iliasfi 

23  'Amarillo  ■  macMne ." ifflS 

80    Tulsa"  machine ifMi 

69  "Tulsa"  machine  ....  i'SJ 

78  "Amarillo"  macbioe I""'""  9^203 


79  "Tulsa"  machine 
71  "Tulsa"  niKhine. 
70  "Tulsa"  machine. 
77  'Tulsa"  macMno. 


9,743 
9,485 
9,178 
5,463 


10,543 
10,272 
11.507 

Hon 

9>306 

9,872 
9,619 
9,335 
5,565 


87 
90 
116 
91 
103 
129 
134 
157 
102 


99.2 
99.1 
99.0 
99.0 
98.9 
98.7 
98.6 
913 
98.2 


State  representative  District  No. 


Total  votes 

cast  for 

Governor 


Total 

number 
01  voters 


Difference 

between 

votes  cast 

and  voters 


Percent  of 
voters  cast- 
ing votes  for 
Governor 


68  "Tulsa"  m.xhino 

66  "Tulsa"  machine 

74  "Tulsa"  machine 

72  "Tulsa"  machine ™J.' 

67  "Tulsa"  machine "  ""         10492 

75  "Tulsa"  machine " 5*607 

73  "Tulsa"  machine.. 1'.'.'.'..'..  '  3' 759 


6,044 
5,406 
3,635 
4,190 


6,171 

127 

97.9 

5.559 

153 

97.2 

3,746 

III 

97.0 

4.324 

134 

96.9 

10,838 

346 

96.8 

5,810 

203 

96.5 

4,075 

316 

92.2 

^o'*' - 123,134 


125,533 


2,399 


10,..  vom  c«T  ,0.  »  .«  ™„>..  o.«mn.  ome, «  -«T.«a™«  ,.««  or  .on«  «»,«  «.t  books  „o«.  oo«.  .r  s,.„  »„„«  mu,cn  » 


EXHIBIT  G  3 


State  representative  District  No. 


Total 
votes 

cast  for 
U.S. 

Senator 


Total 

number  ol 

voton 


80  "Tuba"  machine.. 
76  "Tulsa"  machine. 


11,300 


10     luisa    macrune to  3S7 

23  "Amarillo"  macMne '.."'.".         10  M2 

8,'822 


69  "Tulsa"  machine. 
67  "Tulsa"  machine... 
78  "Amarillo"  macNiw. 

77  "Tulsa"  machine 

71  'Tulsa"  machine... 

70  'Tulsa"  macliine.... 


EXHIBIT  G-4 
EXHIBIT  "0" 


10.624 
9,101 
5,422 
9,935 
9,063 


11,507 
10,543 
10,272 
8,991 
10,838 
9.306 
5,565 
9,619 
9,335 


Percent 

of  voters 

Difference 

casting 

betweee 

votes  for 

votes  ca«l 

U.S. 

and  voters 

Senator 

207 

98.2 

186 

98.2 

190 

98.2 

169 

98.1 

214 

98.0 

205 

97.8 

143 

97.4 

260 

97.3 

272 

97.1 

State  representative  District  No. 


ToUl 

votes 
cast  for  Total 

U.S.     number  of 
Senator  voters 


Difference 

between 

votes  cast 

and  voters 


79 'Tuba"  machine 

66  'Tulsa"  machine. I'"  i 323 

74 'Tulsa"  machine .......  3580 

75  'Tulsa"  machine 1..1" 5.' 517 

68  'Tulsa"  machine ?gg3 

72 'Tulsa"  machine "  4*074 

73 'Tulsa"  machine. 3|636 


9,575 


9,872 
5,559 
3,746 
5,810 
6,171 
4,324 
4,075 


297 
236 
166 
293 
308 
250 
439 


Percent 
of  voters 

casting 

votes  for 

U.S. 

Senator 


97.0 
95.8 
95.6 
95.0 
95.0 
94.2 
89.2 


T<rt»' 121,698 


125,533 


3,835 


EXHIBIT  HI 


Total 

number  of 

voters 

slfning  poll 

books 


Total 

number  of 

votes  cast 

in  Senate 

race 


Percent  of 

total  votes 

cast  in 

Senate 

race  to 


TABLE  7.-V0TE  TOTALS  AND  PERCENTAGES  FOR  1974 
SENATORIAL  RACE  IN  TULSA  COUNTY  PRECINCTS 
USING  VOTING  MACHINES  WITH  NO  PARTY  VOTING 
INSTRUCTIONS  COMPARED  TO  THOSE  PRECINCTS  USING 
MACHINES  WITH  PARTY  LEVER  INSTRUCTIONS 


siSninieel 
books 


Tulsa  County: 

1974 

1972 

1968. 

1966 

1964 '  ■ 

1962 i.r.i 

OKIahoma  County: 

1974 

1972 

1968 ' 

1966 ■ 

1964 

1962 

Pari«r  ballot  counties: 

1974 

1972 "■ 

196> 

••oe.. .......... 

1964 :.: 

1962 : 


127,  588 
168, 358 
153,437 
104,976 
141,955 
101,  248 

145, 904 
210,326 
189, 819 
124.162 
177. 113 
129,344 

548,534 
678,712 
•20,473 
466,380 
•30,262 
494, 3>2 


123,718 
162, 933 
145, 820 

92,  742 
132,854 

88,572 

138,  843 
190.244 
173,674 
108,299 
165,  712 
108,  752 

529,248 
651, 971 
589.625 
437,701 
613,60* 
467, 3M 


97.0 
96.8 
95.0 
88.3 
93.6 
87.5 

95.2 
90.5 
91.5 
87.2 
93.6 
84.1 

96.5 
96.1 
95.0 
93.9 
97.3 
94.5 


Precincts  without 
instructions 


Precincts  with 
instructions 


Total 
vote 

Percent 

Total 
vote 

Edmondson..  . 
Bellmon 

7,048 
-.      11,020 

41.6 
58.4 

49, 204 
70, 735 

Percent 


41.0 
59.0 


77 

66 

68 

23* 

78* 

69 

79 

70 

76 

71 

80 

67 


56.3 
52.8 
62.2 
42.2 
30.6 
37.2 
37.0 
32.8 
32.8 
31.0 
28.7 
28.3 


KxHisrr  H-2 

Shows  percentage  0/  votes  received  hy  Mr 

Edmondson  in  each   State   representative 

district  located  in  Tulsa  County 

State  representative  Democratic  per - 

district  No.  cent  of  votes  cast 

in  VJS.  Senate  race 

11   MO 

74    53  5 

^    - 66.2 

"    66.7 


•Denotes  that  "AmarlUo"  machlne.s  were 
used  m  all  precincts  within  district.  "Tulsa ' 
machines  were  used  in  all  others. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  this  report  for  the  Record  so 
that  my  colleagues  will  have  the  oppor- 
timlty  to  review,  as  I  have  done,  the 
facts  set  forth  in  this  report. 

Even  the  most  cursoi-y  glance  at  the 
report  will  reveal  the  glaring  inconsist- 
encies and  mlstaJces  in  the  data  used  by 
these  experts  and  even  more  glaring 
mistakes  and  Inconsistencies  In  the  con- 
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elusions  reached  by  relying  on  the  erro- 
neous data. 

Obviously.  I  do  not  wish  to  belabor 
this  Chamber  with  a  reading  of  the  re- 
port in  its  entirety,  but  I  would  like  to 
briefly  highlight  some  of  the  more  sig- 
nificant findings. 

THE      TESTUCONT      OF      PSOFESBOB      Ifn.I  ¥B 

The  (miy  "evidence"  Professor  MUler 
presented  to  the  committee  which  had 
not  been  previously  presented  to  the 
Oklahmna  courts  was  his  testimony  with 
respect  to  a  1974  national  sample  sur- 
vey, which  he  claims  he  conducted. 

Miller  testified  that  based  on  the  data 
gathered  in  this  national  survey  he  hswl 
concluded  that  straight  party  levers  af- 
fected only  Democrats — tliat  they  had 
no  effect  whatsoever  on  Republicans  or 
Independents. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  to  that  particular  state- 
ment, that  straight  par^  levers  affected 
(mly  Democrats,  that  they  had  no  effect 
upon  Republicans  or  Independents. 

Obviously,  Dr.  Miller  has  not  consulted 
with  the  politicians  of  Oklahoma,  or  the 
politicians  of  CAlahoma  certainly  have 
not  read  of  Dr.  MlUer's  finding  and 
agreed  with  him,  because  in  1969,  when 
I  was  Governor  of  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa, the  Democratic  legislattire  passed 
and  submitted  to  my  desk  a  proposition 
to  eliminate  straight  party  voting  on  vot- 
ing machines,  which  meant  eliminating 
straight  party  voting  in  Tulsa  and  Okla- 
homa Counties. 

Why?  Did  they  do  this  for  any  reason 
of  evening  up  voting  between  the  two 
parties?  No,  they  did  it  because  it  was 
generally  agreed  between  Republicans 
and  Democrats  in  Oklahoma,  and  cer- 
tainly in  the  legislature  and  by  those 
running  statewide,  that  straight  party 
voting  does  have  an  effect,  that  it  does 
have  an  effect  favorable  to  Republicans 
in  Oklahoma  and  Tulsa  Counties,  be- 
cause of  the  straight  party  lever  on  Uie 
voting  machines,  and  that  it  has  an  ef- 
fect favorable  to  Democrats  in  the  rural 
counties. 

This  contention,  I  want  to  emphasize, 
is  completely  inconsistent  with  the  think- 
ing of  those  running  for  office  in  Okla- 
homa, as  far  as  Tulsa  County  is  con- 
cerned. In  1971,  I  know,  the  members 
of  the  Rules  Committee  were  well  aware 
that  the  legislature  in  Oklahoma, 
with  a  Democratic  majority  did  pass 
a  bill  which  did  permit,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  that  tliere  need  not 
be  a  straight  party  lever  under  certain 
conditions  in  Tulsa  Cotmty. 

When  I  ran  for  office  In  1972,  for  the 
U.S.  Senate,  the  voting  machine  was  pro- 
gramed just  exactly  the  way  it  was  for 
1974  as  far  as  the  Republlcsm  candidate 
for  the  Senate  was  concerned. 

In  1972,  there  was  not  a  requirement 
that  there  be  a  straight  party  lever. 

In  1974,  there  was  a  requirement,  but, 
as  far  as  the  position  on  the  panel  and 
as  far  as  erroneous  instructions  were 
concerned.  It  was  exactly  the  same. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  the 
Democrats  and  Republicans  in  our 
State  do  believe  that  there  is  an  effect 


of  straight  party  voting  where  voting 
mft/»HiTwiB  are  used  with  a  lever  for 
straight  party  voting,  but  they  are  also 
in  agreement  that  if  this  lever  is  lacking, 
then  the  party  benefited  is  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate,  not  the  R^ubUcan. 

This  was  reaffirmed  in  1974,  as  the 
members  of  the  committee  know,  when 
the  legislature  passed  another  bill  which 
does  not  permit  straight  party  voting  in 
Tulsa  Cotmty  beginninlg  in  1975,  and  I 
believe  it  was  January  1. 

So,  straight  party  voting  on  the  vot- 
ing machines  in  TiUsa  Coimty,  both  at 
the  Tulsa  and  Amarillo  machines,  are 
outlawed  at  the  present  time  for  any 
future  elections.  This  was  done  by  a 
Democratic  legislature,  a  Democratic 
Senator,  and  certainly  was  not  done  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Republican  candidates 
running  in  Tulsa  County.  It  was  done  for 
the  benefit  of  Democratic  nominees. 

So  I  find  it  impossible  to  have  any 
credibility  in  the  stat^nent  made  by  Dr. 
Miller  that  straight  parts^  levers  affected 
only  Democrats  and  not  Republicans  or 
Independoits. 

Dr.  Miller  also  testified  that  his  survey 
data  showed  liim  that  when  the  Senate 
race  occupied  the  first  place  on  the  ballot 
more  people  voted  straight  tickets. 

If  these  two  "findings"  seem  a  little 
odd  to  my  fellow  colleagues,  and  they 
seemed  more  than  a  little  odd  to  me  when 
I  Ibrst  hOEtrd  them,  they  become  at  least 
a  liMle  more  tmderstandable  when  we 
look  at  the  quality  of  data  used  by  Dr. 
Miller  to  arrive  at  these  conclusions. 

There  is  a  phrase  used  in  the  computer 
business — "garbage  in — garbage  out" — It 
simply  means  if  what  you  feed  Into  the 
computer  is  garbage,  then  you  had  better 
expect  ttiat  garbage  Is  what  you  are  going 
to  get  out. 

As  this  minority  report  clearly  shows, 
Professor  Miller  simply  made  the  mistake 
of  putting  "garbage"  in  his  computer. 

To  cite  only  a  few  examples  from  the 
report: 

First,  Professor  Miller  had  testified 
that  as  a  part  of  his  survey  he  had 
gathered  Information  about  the  various 
ballot  forms  and  arrangements  for 
straight  ticket  voting  in  various  parts  of 
the  coimty.  When  questioned  as  to  how 
he  gathered  this  Information,  Dr.  Miller 
responded  in  a  letter  to  the  chairman 
that  the  information  was  taken  from 
copies  of  ballots,  sample  ballots,  and 
other  descriptive  information  provided 
by  various  election  officials.  Dr.  Miller 
was  then  specifically  asked  how  he  gath- 
ered the  Information  about  the  ballot 
forms  used  in  Tulsa.  He  responded,  again 
in  his  letter  to  the  chairman,  that  he 
did  not  know,  he  assumed  It  was  from 
election  officials  and  enclosed  a  copy  of 
the  "Tulsa  machine  ballot"  from  which 
he  took  his  information  about  the  Tulsa 
setup. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  a  copy  of  the 
ballot  which  Dr.  Miller  says  he  used  in 
feeding  his  computer  with  Information 
about  Tulsa. 

I  ask  imauimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  copy  of 
the  iMillot  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 


[Ilue  to  the  uiiaTaUabUlty  of  repn>duclble 
copy  the  exhibit  to  not  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord.] 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  so  strange  about  this  "ballot."  as  the 
report  points  out,  is  that  it  is  not  a  ballot 
at  aU. 

This  "ballot,"  which  Dr.  Miller  used 
as  the  sole  source  of  his  information 
about  Tulsa,  it  turns  out,  is  actually  a 
copy  of  a  mockup  exhibit  which  was  pre- 
pared by  Senator  Bkllmon's  attorneys 
as  an  exhibit  to  a  brief  filed  in  the  Coa- 
homa Supreme  Court  case. 

We  win  see  that  down  at  the  bottom  of 
each  column  the  words  "party  lever" 
have  been  typed  in.  Of  course,  these 
"party  levers"  were  not  on  the  machines 
in  1974.  The  reason  they  are  shown  on 
the  exhibit  is  that  the  exhibit  was  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  court  where 
the  levers  would  have  been  had  they  been 
on  the  machines. 

But  Dr.  Miller  apparently  did  not  know 
this.  Because  he  used  this  "ballot,"  Dr. 
Miller  says  in  his  letter  to  the  chairman, 
he  classified  Tulsa  as  a  "sti^dght  party 
lever"  jurisdiction. 

This  is  how  Dr.  Miller  says  in  his  let- 
ter he  classified  Tulsa.  But  as  the  report 
points  out,  this  is  not  how  Miller's  data 
shows  he  did  classify  Tulsa.  What  does 
Dr.  Miller's  data  show?  It  shows  that  he 
did  not  have  any  information  one  way 
or  the  other.  Under  the  column  on  his 
computer  printout  which  shows  the  type 
of  straight  party  voting  mechanism  used 
in  each  sample  Jurisdiction.  Tulsa 
Coimty  has  been  coded  as  "data  missing." 
If  you  tell  your  computer  that  you  do 
not  know  what  type  of  liallot  was  used 
in  Tulsa  County,  how  can  you  expect 
your  computer  to  tell  you  anything  about 
how  the  Tulsa  ballot  affected  the  Tulsa 
County  voters?  The  fact  is  you  cannot. 

What  about  the  Information  Dr.  Mil- 
ler fed  his  computer  about  types  of  bal- 
lots used  in  other  jurisdictions?  We  know 
that  his  information  about  Tulsa  was 
incorrect — that  he  relied  on  a  mockup 
exhibit  used  by  Senator  Bsllmon's  at- 
torneys for  demonstration  purposes 
only — and,  incidentally,  which  the  mi- 
nority found  out  was  not  provided  to  him 
by  anyone  at  the  Tulsa  County  Election 
Board.  Can  we  assume  that  the  informa- 
tion he  gave  his  computer  about  ballot 
forms  in  other  jurisdictions  was  any 
more  rdiable? 

While  the  report  cites  numerous  other 
Instances  of  mistakes  and  inconsisten- 
cies in  Dr.  Miller's  testimony  and  data, 
I  shall  cite  one  more  right  now.  In  feed- 
ing his  computer  information  about  the 
great  State  of  Oregon — and  I  think  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada, 
which  is  near  Oregon,  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  would  be 
very  Interested  in  this  particular  bit  of 
Information — ^Dr.  Miller  made  a  mistake 
which  I  am  sure  would  be  of  interest  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  . 

Dr.  Miller's  computer  printout  shows 
that  Senator  Packwood  was  defeated  in 
his  recent  election  by  the  Democratic 
candidate.  Betty  Roberts.  Based  on  this 
same  "expert  evidence,"  should  we  now 
entertain  a  motion  to  unseat  Senator 
Packwood? 
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w';tr^^?^trT'\i"^''Ti^  \°"?.*  ^'tj^  i°^^  *°  **^  particular  opportunity  and  vote  a  straight  party 
ir^  ^^P***  *°  ?®  testimony  of  »lr.  election.  The  effect  of  there  not  being  ticket.  Republican;  but  so  are  the  20  per- 
Edmondson  8  second  expert  witness,  the     the  levers  was  to  help  Mr.  Edmondson.    cent  relgstered  Democrats  who  normimv 

[^S^"?^^*" «  ''^^  i*!*^'  ^I^'I°S  *l"'  r.  "  ^"  '^^  *'"^'«**  °"*  "^**  ^  '^'^  ^°t«  Republican.  There  te  no  i^  to 

the  numeroua  flaws  to  Klrkpatrlck's  data.  County  the  registration  Is  roughly  60  assume  that  the  manner  to  wWch  tha? 

his  a«iunptlons,  his  calculations,  and  his  percent  Democratic  and  40  percent  Re-  lever  will  be  utilized  If  there  Is  a  levM- 

conclusions.  publican.    I    have    run    countywlde    In  Is  going  to  be  In  the' ratio  of  60  percent 

.J^-  p-'^Patrlck  basicaUy  had  testified  Tulsa  County  four  times  and  am  a  real-  Democrats  to  40  ircent  RepuwS 

that  his   figures  showed   there  was  a  dent  of  Tulsa  County.  I  have  run  state-  when  the  actoaJ  voS  on  «?e  ?verS 

greater   Increase  to   ticket  spUtttog  to  wide   three   tlme»-aU   three   times,   of  to  13  state^de  ra^    n  Tuka  CoSftt' 

Tulsa    County,    which    did    not    have  course,  to  Tulsa  County.  On  one  other  was 61  6p?rcent    •                                 ^ 

straight  party  levers.  Uian  to  the  rest  of  occasion.  I  ran  In  a  district  In  Tulsa  So  I  think  It'  Is  verv  clear  that  n« 

the  State  which  did  have  straight  party  County.  Miller   and   KlrkpatS   haJe   Imd    no 

S?^/""  ''^"'^^  ^°''  '^®  ''^'■'°'^  separate         I  fm  very  much  aware  that  the  ratio  causal  effect  relationship  with  thel?argu. 

i  !*•      .w.  Is  1^2  to   1—1  «/2  Democrats  to  1  Re-  ments.    They    are    not    showlnir    imv 

But  as  tills  report  potots  out.  based  publican;  60  percent  Democrats.  40  per-  meantogful  contribution  to  thP  ,,nrt« 

on  ^ctel  Oklahoma   election  returns,  cent  Republicans.  But  tiiose  runnln?  to  SSStof  of  tWs  ra^^and  are  cl^In." 

Dr.  Klrkpatrlck  simply  used  tiie  wrong  Tulsa  County.  I  say  to  Oie  disttogulshed  that    tifeir    evident    te    of  In    exSSlt 

figures  to  many  Instances.  When  the  cor-  chairman,  are  very  much  aware  that  the  variety          "^    "^"*^^    "^    °*    *"   ^^^" 

rected  figures  are  used.  It  turns  out  that,  breakdown  of  registrations  and  actual  Mr  President  I  mieht  adrf  that  «ffi.r 

contrary  to  Dr.  KIrkpati-lck's  assertion,  desires  with  respect  to  vottog  Is  like  this:  herrinrUie  f act^  brouVht  out  to  thLs  I^ 

tiiere  was  actually  a  greater  tocrease  in  40  percent  Republican,  more  or  less;  20  port  the  on  y  serious  doubts  Sh^h  mC 

ticket  splltttog  to  the  rest  of  tiie  State  percent  registered  Democrats  voting  Re-  SW  Seni  shoSld  haJ^sS^^^  ^ot 

than  tiiere  was  to  Tulsa  County.  publican.  40  percent  registered  Demo-  be^th  ^S  to  the  out^ome^?  S^J 

I  do  not  wish  to  belabor  the  potot  any  crats  voting  Democratic.  So  the  ratio  to  OkllhomrSoS    bSt  ^  tru?e  ^ 

further,  as  Itiitak  the  findings  contained  actual  voting  habits  Is  60  percent  Re-  ciu^cy    and  S'ency   o"  toe    exJSi 

m  this  report  speak  for  Uiemselves.  publican.  40  percent  Democratic.  testimony  relied  on  so  hP«^iv  hl^h. 

To  quote  from  the  report:                            Mr.  President.  I  have  to  my  hand  ttie  mljS 

Wben  the  testimony  and  underlying  data  results  Of  13  statewide  elections,  begin-  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President   once  asain 

of  these  "expert-  wltneeses  U  closely  sent-  ntog  to  1962.  tocludlng  aU  the  Governor,  the  Senate  has  before  it  the  ^ravA  rnn 

tmized.  it  becomes  readUy  apparent  that  the  Senate,  and  Presidential  elections  for  the  sUtutioiil   re^oonJu^flltl   nf   ff^t^  »' 

•evidence"  upon  which  the  Majority  relies  ensuing  years  for  a  total  of  13  elections  f " .""O'J*'   responslbfllty  of  serving  as 

18  hardly  worthy  of  being  called  evidence.  In  each  election  the  R^ihlirftnnn^^^^^^  judge  of  elections  and  qualifications  of 

much  less  evidence  sufficient  to  overturn  ^  r2:S  morP  th«^  h«?f  ?ho^^^^  '*^°   ^'^^^^   qualified   men   who   seek   a 

ard^sStlS/Sr'^^""-***"''-'-'-^     aTeX^T^6rcerR:SSJit^dS!    T^^^^^L""'^-  ^^'^  ^^^  ^^«  «^^^ 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  talk  a  little  fur-  Slt'^Se  lo"tto?a?^ar?6?%?cem  S^  rA^'d'^ZT'  "If/  "^^  ^"1  ^"^  ^^'"- 

ther  about  straight  party  voting  to  Okla-  pubUcan  and  4?^rcent  itemSc   It  m^tiSloS  after  V^iS^S^  ^""^Z^- 

homa  and  will  make  some  references  to  Is  borne  out  by  what  actually  hw  hap-  m^i^i?Hi^^^L         ^  .^^?Ji^Z'' 

tiie  various  tafiuences  on  elections.  pened.  H'"*  *  petition  and  complatot  with  the 

I  tiitok  tiie  disttogulshed  Senator  from  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unantoious  con-  mamhlp  of'^inafS'  cTnnok^  toe'SJm" 

Nevada  would  agree  with  me  that  Uiere  sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  n.rtV«:^«^H.^2^  „    Cannon,  the  com- 

are  a  number  of  matters  affecting  tiie  table  showtog  fhe  results  ofelStiom  to  ^atio^  ^Wch  In^luS^  steTKlS?; 

outcome  of  elections.  Straight  party  vot-  TuLsa  County  between  1962  and  1974.  bS  h  OWahwna  and  ifere^f oS^f  f ,S 

iS?rafTnriS;;"^r:oryrthrhre  :s1oK^  ^°  *"  '^^^^  ^  ^^  ^'^^"-  sir  ^a^o^-f  ably  suiif  ?£Tl!X^ 

town  of  the  candidates-  th*.  MTv»H#.nrA  ^o"o*»-  senior  Senator  from  Nevada,  and  are  set 

S  toe  caSllidat^;  tof m^la;  aSf  ^^^  ^"^  Co.kxt^u^on  r«vi.x.  forth  in  detaUto  the  committees  re- 

talnly  very  toiportant.  toe  organizational  '*"                    Peramt  P°^.^°d  to  the  1.281 -page  volume  of 

effort  and  efficiency.                                        Belimon u.B  Vr,  d,1„i^^^*  i* .   .          ..     . 

When    conclusions    are    drawn   from     Crawford   „.!  Senate  S^S^.e'iStoSS^'^hi^^^^^^ 

scattered  national  returns  and  toen  com-              a~««» -"- W-T  !?"7*tS  to7t  ??,/,  ?m«ni5f J  K,  ?h! 

narod  tn  TiiUa  rnimfv  rtHo    fh^n.  I.  **,»                                   !••*  preseniea  to  It.  This  is  mandated  by  the 

SSSDtlOTflteSS^?flS?ti,S^..^  wukinaon m.8  Constitution.    The   committee    was   di- 

asBumpaon.  iDeUeve.  first  that  toe  con-  ooidwmter 56.8  rected  to  tovestlgate  and  receive  evl- 

dltlons  of   weatoer,   candidates.   Issues.              Average "".M.l  dence  to  toe^tter  of  the  contested 

money,  toe  home  town  of  the  candidate.                                   isos  «»at-  it  hih  ««  onH  u  >,„  \,^    -if  u     ^ 

toe   experience   of   toe   candidate.    t£  P.tter«>n  .!!: 87.  i  JS^ksL^?iSnitTJirt  ,^-1  Tf  "^^^^^ 

n;^^ra?S^'{r.-r„iS  -""'"-{/.Si;-:::::::::::::::::::::::?::  S?HE^jSSH 
ffi»SET--'^S  ^-^^::^^^:=:::r-V.l  »'?-S^a^,^2=' 

fSat^e?^^?SS^e  dt'^'^h'^              ^^•'^ ""'---"  «*•«  ^  *  "«'»»>«'•  °'  ^^^  Committee  on 

aff^^Tmrny"^g!  fn^  ^^^    sartiett ^.!!! «.o  Sas^^^Jd'^iJrro';;;  Jf  ^'ev^ 

that  toe  only  effect  on  It  is  straight  party  11«,                              '  "^n^X^ictT^^JeTj  c^^^i^^r'. 

S^.o„-,   ,    ,  »        *   »    .  u.       .      S^on     Sf  At  toe  outset  of  this  debate,  we  must 

voting  and  somehow  establish  values  and                ^^       "1^^ "*•  *  tant  aspect  of  tills  contest— It  is  that  Mr. 

influences  to  toe  weather,  to  the  candl-    Belimon  st  3  Edmondsons'  petition  is  not  to  any  way 

dates,  to  toe  money,  and  all  toe  rest?    inhofe "  si"  5  a  frivolous  one 

It  cannot  be  done.                                                     Average 64. »  There  is  no  question  that  substantive 

So   I   think   toat   toe   Senator   from  t°**J  »'erage.  13  Republican  oan-  election  laws  of  the  Stote  of  Oklahoma 

Nevada  win  agree  wlto  me  that  you  can-                 awates 61. «  ^^e  violated  to  Tulsa  County  on  No- 

not  take  average  data  from  all  over  toe  Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President  If  the  vember  5. 1974. 

""^rJli?'  ^^^"5""«  Oregon,  which  is  to-  voters  are  going  to  vote  a  straight  party  Oklahoma  law  required  toat  candi- 

OkSm*°JhSir«tS?Jl.f*'^^i!?'*°?f,  *"    Il^fw'^1"'  ^*  ^T'''''  *"  "^'^  ^"""'y-     dates  for  toe  U.S.  Senate  be  listed  to  first 
Ac  T  ci^  T  «^»)8ht  party  vottog.    which  toey  have  done,  the  40  percent  Re-    place  on  toe  ballot.  Instead,  candidates 

A.S  I  said.  I  agree  that  straight  party    publicans  are  going  to  tend  to  have  toat    for  the  U.S.  Senate  were  placed  on  toe 
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voting  machtoe  ballots  after  14  State 
contests.  As  we  can  see  froia  obeervlng 
the  vottog  machtoes  toemselves.  a  TOter 
would  have  to  cast  his  or  her  vote  for  14 
different  State  contests  prior  to  consid- 
eration of  the  Bellmon-Edmondson  con- 
test. If  these  balkits  had  been  arranged 
as  required  by  Oklahoma  law,  the  U.S. 
Senate  contest  would  have  been  toe  very 
first  one  for  toe  voters  to  consider  to 
casting  their  votes. 

Oklahoma  law  fiu-ther  required  that 
Oklahoma  voting  machtoes  have  a  de- 
vice to  enable  toe  voter  to  cast  a  straight 
party  vote  on  each  ballot.  It  is  undis- 
puted toat  tois  law  was  not  complied 
wito  and  straight  party  voting  devices 
were  not  available  to  toe  voters  to  Tulsa 
County  on  election  day. 

Mr.  President,  a  third  critical  fact  to 
tois  contest,  which  is  also  undisputed,  is 
toat  of  the  640  voting  mAchtoes  to  Tulsa 
County.  545  had  affixed  upon  toem  prom- 
toent  instructions  as  to  toe  tise  of  toe 
straight  party  vottog  devices  which  were 
not  available  at  toe  election.  We  can  all 
see  toese  instructions,  as  they  existed  on 
election  day,  by  looking  at  toe  Tulsa  vot- 
ing machtoe  which  has  been  brought  to 
Washington.  A  brief  examination  of 
these  machtoes  will  show  that  had  a 
voter  followed  instruction  No.  1  on  toe 
machtoes.  he  or  she  would  have  cast  a 
vote  only  for  toe  bottom  candidate  on 
each  column.  However,  of  even  fiu-toer 
importance,  if  that  very  same  voter  had 
followed  toese  instructions  completely, 
his  or  her  vote  would  have  been  canceled 
out  entirely  by  returning  toe  lever  to  toe 
original  position.  This  extremely  confus- 
ing situation,  of  course,  would  not  have 
existed  had  the  straight  parly  voting 
levers  been  afOxed  to  tiie  machtoe  at  toe 
bottom  of  each  column,  as  required  by 
Oklahoma  law. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  received  testimony  and  af- 
fidavits from  many  witnesses  as  to  how 
and  why  Oklahoma  law  was  violated  on 
election  day  to  Tulsa  County  and  on  toe 
question  now  before  toe  Senate  as  to 
whether  toe  violations  of  law,  consid- 
ered cumulatively  with  toe  presence  of 
toese  mislesidtog  and  erroneous  Instruc- 
tions, affected  the  outcome  of  toe  elec- 
tion. In  considering  tois  very  important 
question,  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  toat  toere  is  absolutely  no  evi- 
dence or  suggestion  of  any  wrongdoing  or 
responsibility  of  any  kind  on  toe  part 
of  either  of  toe  candidates  tovolved  to 
this  contest,  both  of  whom  I  greatly  ad- 
mire and  respect. 

Altoough  the  Oklahoma  Supreme 
Court  found  it  possible  to  determtoe  wlto 
mathematical  certamty  which  of  toe  two 
candidates  received  the  greater  number 
of  statewide  votes  and  was  entiUed  to  a 
certificate  of  election,  we  are  not  and 
cannot  be  bound  by  toat  decision.  We 
must  consider  the  evidence  before  us  in 
its  entirety,  which.  I  would  like  to  potot 
out,  includes  additional  evidence  which 
was  not  available  to  toe  Oklahoma  Su- 
preme Court  when  it  made  its  determtoa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  the  evidence  is  set  forto 
in  detail  in  toe  committee's  report,  and 
I  would  urge  all  to  review  It  and  toe 
hearing  record  carefully.  I  have  reviewed 


the  evidence  to  tois  matter,  I  have  heard 
toe  testimoi^  of  the  witnesses  and  have 
weighed  an  this  very  carefully  and.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  con- 
clude wito  matoematical  certainty  which 
candidate  received  toe  greater  niunber 
of  votes  on  November  5, 1974. 

Expert  witnesses,  well-qualified  to 
give  toeir  optoions  on  matters  of  this 
nature,  were  in  disagreement  before  toe 
committee.  One  such  expert,  Dr.  Samuel 
Klrkpatrlck.  was  of  the  opinion  toat 
wltoout  the  irregularities  associated  wlto 
the  voting  machtoes  to  the  November 
election  to  1974.  toere  was  a  high  prob- 
ability toat  Mr.  Edmondson  would  have 
received  sufficient  votes  to  Tulsa  County 
to  wta  toe  statewide  election. 

Anotoer  expert.  Dr.  WaiTen  Miller, 
was  of  toe  opinion  toat  Mr.  Edmondson 
would  have  todeed  won  had  toese  irregu- 
larities not  occurred.  Still  another.  Dr. 
Howard  Penniman,  concluded  that  there 
was  no  reason  to  doubt  the  validity  of  the 
outeome  of  toe  election  in  question,  while 
Dr.  Walter  DeVries  took  an  extremely 
strong  position  that  toe  violations  of  law 
and  toe  erroneous  instructions  made 
absolutely  no  difference  to  toe  outcome. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  consider  these 
qualified  opinions.  We  must  also  consider 
toe  other  testimony  and  evidence  sub- 
mitted on  behalf  of  boto  Senator  Bell- 
MON  and  Mr.  Edmondson.  If  toe  outcome 
of  toe  election  could  have  been  affected 
by  what  happened  to  Tulsa  County  on 
November  5,  1974,  then  the  voice  of  toe 
people  of  that  fine  Stete  has  not  been 
heard.  In  a  situation  such  as  tills,  where 
neitoer  of  toe  contestants  has  offered 
evidence  or  arguments  which  logically 
compel  a  conclusion  to  his  favor,  beyond 
any  doubt,  where  there  is  evidence  in  toe 
case  on  boto  sides,  and  where  it  is  possi- 
ble to  conclude,  as  we  have  to  toe  com- 
mittee, that  toe  violations  of  law  and  toe 
misleadtog  instructions,  considered 
cumulatively,  could  well  have  affected 
the  outeome  of  the  election,  then  in  such 
a  difficult  situation,  I  believe  toat  toe 
Senate  has  no  alternative  but  to  refer  toe 
matter  back  to  the  voters  of  toe  State  of 
Oklahoma  stoce  any  doubt  to  tois  mat- 
ter should  be  resolved  to  favor  of  and  by 
the  voters  of  toe  State  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  Certatoly. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  is 
it  correct.  In  reference  to  the  matter  he 
mentioned  of  straight  party  levers,  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Oklahoma  said,  in 
its  decision: 

We  hold  that  while  the  use  of  the  voting 
machines,  which  did  not  permit  straight 
party  voting  as  required  by  statute,  con- 
stitutes an  irregularity,  it  did  not  constitute 
such  an  Irregularity  as  to  void  the  election 
or  to  make  it  impossible  to  determine  with 
mathematical  certainty  which  candidate  re- 
ceived the  greater  number  of  Statewide  votes 
and  is  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  election. 

Mr.  PELL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
furtoer? 

Mr.  PELL.  Certatoly. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Did  not,  toen,  to  the 
proceedings,  the  matter  come  up  as  to 
whether  toe  point  to  the  question  was  to 


determine  xi-hether  toere  were  Irregu- 
larities, or  was  not  toe  potot  made  toat 
toe  real  questicxi  is  to  decide  whetoer  toe 
irregulariUes  affected  toe  outeome  of  toe 
election? 

Certatoly,  irregularities  existed.  Tnie 
Senator  mentioned  toat  toere  were  ir- 
regularities because  of  toe  manner  to 
which  toe  Tulsa  Coimty  Election  Board 
conducted  the  election.  I  certainly  agree 
wlto  that.  So  does  toe  supreme  court.  But 
I  toink  it  is  also  noteworthy  that  toe 
membei-ship  on  tliat  Iward  is  two  Demo- 
crats and  one  Republican,  is  toat  not 
correct? 

Mr.  PELL.  That  Is  their  party  affilia- 
tion, as  toey  are  registered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  wish  to  ask  toe  dis- 
ttogulshed Senator  another  question  wito 
regard  to  erroneous  instrucUcHis.  Did 
not  toe  supreme  court  say  the  following 
to  its  conclusions : 

We  also  hold  the  erroneous  Instructions 
did  not  void  the  election,  or  make  it  impos- 
sible to  determine  with  mathematical  cer- 
tainty which  candidate  received  more  state- 
wide votes  and  entitled  to  a  certificate  of 
election? 

Mr.  PELL.  That  is  toe  opinion  of  Uie 
supreme  court.  As  toe  Senator  well 
knows,  under  toe  Constitution,  toat  is  an 
advisory  opinion  for  us  to  consider.  In 
our  view,  having  heard  this  matter,  we 
tomk  toere  is  an  element  of  doubt  to  it. 

I  must  say  that  I  started  out  not  con- 
vtoced  on  it.  Then,  as  time  went  on,  I 
rather  came  to  toe  conclusion  that  there 
really  was  a  very  real  element  of  doubt 
here,  that  if  toe  instructions  had  been 
followed,  and  if  toere  had  been  straight 
vottog  levers,  it  is  quite  likely  toat  Mr. 
Edmondson  would  have  been  elected. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  If  toe  Senator  will 
yield,  is  it  not  toe  responsibility  of  this 
body  to  decide  tois  question  considering 
the  Oklahoma  law  and  the  supreme 
court  decision? 

Mr.  PELL.  Right. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Because  was  the  elec- 
tion not  held  under  Oklahoma  law?  It 
was. 

One  final  question  as  to  toe  position  of 
toe  Senate  race  on  toe  ballot:  Did  toe 
Supreme  Com*t  of  toe  State  of  Oklahoma 
not  decide  the  followtog: 

Assuming  that  the  faUure  to  place  the 
TT.S.  Senate  race  in  the  upper  left  panel  does 
constitute  an  irregularity,  it  is  not  such  an 
irregularity  as  would  vitiate  or  invalidate  the 
Tulsa  County  election.  This  irreg^arity  does 
not  make  it  impossible  to  determine  with 
mathematical  certainty  which  candidate  re- 
ceived a  greater  number  of  statewide  votes 
and  is  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  election? 

Then  ultimately — 

The  candidate  receiving  the  most  state- 
wide votes  for  the  office  of  U.S.  Senator  can 
be  determined  with  mathematical  certainty 
and  that  candidate  is  entitled  to  be  Issued  a 
certificate  of  election.  Belimon  is  that  can- 
didate. 

Is  that  not  part  of  toe  final  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Stete  of  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  PELL.  My  understandmg  is  toat 
toe  supreme  court  did  not  have  before  it 
all  the  evidence  that  came  to  us  to  toe 
full  committee.  I  think  that  Is  correct. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  think  toat  Is  cor- 
rect, and  I  think  toe  Senator  is  also  aware 
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Uiat  the  additional  evldeiice  is  interpre- 
tive evidence  based  on  1974  data,  scat- 
tered all  over,  that  is  affected  by  every 
idnd  of  thins,  including  the  weather,  the 
respective  candidates,  the  amount  of 
money,  the  personal  effort,  the  orga- 
nization and  an  the  other  things  that  af- 
fect an  election.  Somehow,  this  is  an- 
alj-zed — incorrectly,  but  nonetheless  an- 
alyzed— then  somehow  determined  that, 
because  straight  party  voting  is  one  thing 
that  affects  an  election,  the  straight 
party  voting  was  effective  in  this  particu- 
lar election  and,  contrary  to  what  all  the 
polltlciana  believe  in  Oklahoma,  that  this 
effect  was  against  Mr.  Edmonson  and  for 
Mr.  Bellmon;  whereas,  the  politicians  in 
our  State,  I  shall  advise  the  distinguished 
Senator,  feel  that  straight  party  voting 
being  denied  in  this  election  was  harmful 
to  Senator  Bxllmoit,  not  to  Mr.  Edmon- 
son. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  v.-m 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PELL,  I  would  like  to  complete  my 
statement,  but  carry  on. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  a  question.  I  understood  the 
Senator  to  say  that  we  are  not  required 
to  take  the  ruling  of  the  State  Supreme 
Court  of  Oklahoma  that  tried  this  case, 
it  Is  only  advisory  in  nature.  Obviously,  if 
we  do  not  take  the  advice  or  counsel  of 
the  Supreme  Coiut  of  Oklahoma,  we 
have  to  take  some  other  advice,  make 
some  other  base  upon  wlUch  to  come  to 
this  conclusion  the  Senator  has  come. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  other  base 
the  Senator  has  used  in  rejecting  the 
supreme  court  coimsel  for  what  other 
counsel. 

Mr,  PELL.  As  I  went  through  the  testi- 
mony and  heard  some  of  the  witnesses,  in 
fact,  nearly  all  of  them— they  did  not 
all  testify  before  the  supreme  court — 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  It  could  be 
either  way.  which  was  not  the  conclusion 
I  had  when  I  started  out 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Based  upon  what? 
Mr.  PELL.  Based  upon  the  evidence 
of  Messrs.  Miller  and  Kirkpatrick,  and 
the  other  evidence  before  us. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Did  not  the  Senator 
also  say  there  was  a  division  between  the 
experts? 
Mr.  PELL.  There  was. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  But  there  was  the 
unanimous  decision  by  the  supreme 
couit. 

Ml-.  PELL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  So  that  in  rejecting 
the  unanimous  decision  by  the  supreme 
court  we  are  now  asked,  as  I  understand 
the  Senator,  to  accept  as  a  basis  for 
judgment  conflicting  testimony.  If  the 
Senator  had  been  on  the  floor  he  would 
have  heard   my   analj'sis  of   that  very 
testimony  that  was  given  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Edmondson. 
Mr.  PELL.  I  was  on  the  floor. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator is  now  asking  us  to  accept  as  a  basis 
for  judgment   the  conflicting  evidence 
as  nresented  by  experts;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PELL.  That  is  wliat  I  am  acceiJt- 

hig.  together  with  all  the  other  evidence 

prt!sented  to  the  committee.  I  am  not 

i-iklng  the  Senator  to  accept  anything. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  All  right 

Mr.  PELL.  I  find  the  contest  is  open 

to  doubt. 
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Mr.  HATFIELD.  Would  the  Senator  be 
open  to  a  question?  The  Senator  men- 
tioned the  placement  of  these  names  as 
an  irregularity,  which  was  rejected  by 
the  supreme  court  as  a  mathematical  ir- 
regularity, but  that  it  was  merely  a  min- 
isterial Irregularity. 

Does  the  Senator  know  how  the  names 
were  placed  upon  the  ballot  for  the  pri- 
mary and  for  the  runoff  election  which 
preceded  the  general  election? 
Mr.  PELL.  I  presently  do  not  recall. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  think  the  record  wUl 
show  they  were  placed  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  they  were  in  the  general  elec- 
tion. Does  that  raLie  any  question  in  the 
Senator's  mind  whether  there  was  realij- 
a  significant  issue  then,  whether  it  tend- 
ed to  confuse  voters  If  they  had  gone 
through  a  primary  and  a  nmofl  election 
prior  to  a  general  election  with  the  names 
in  the  same  positions? 

Mr.  PELL.  It  would  if  it  had  been 
raised  at  the  time,  but  it  was  not  raised 
at  the  time. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  see,  it  was  not 
raised.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  fur- 
ther question  as  to  how  we  make  a  de- 
cision or  judgment  as  to  how  many  of 
the  voters  were  confused  either  as  to  the 
placement  or  of  failure  to  have  .i 
straight  party  vote  or  because  of  instruc- 
tions. Does  the  Senator  have  any  esti- 
mate of  how  we  can  make  a  judgment  as 
to  how  many  of  the  voters  were  con- 
fused? 

Mr.  PELL.  1  know  I  would  have  been 
confused  to  have  seen  the  instructions, 
if  I  wanted  to  vote  a  straight  ticket  did 
that,  and  then  nullified  my  own  vote. 

Mi-.  HATFIELD.  Did  we  have  any  evi- 
dence before  the  committee  as  to  voters 
who  had  been  confused  by  this? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  do  not  at  present  recollect 
the  specific  evidence. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  do  not  think  the  rec- 
ord will  show  we  did. 

But  I  would  like  to  also  ask  the  Sen- 
ator if  he  is  aware  of  the  voting  trends 
since  1962  that  sliow  in  this  last  election 
the  highest  percentage  of  Tulsa  people 
tui-ned  out  to  vote.  97  percent,  as  com- 
pared to  tlie  1972  senatorial  election  of  88 
and  the  1962  of  87.  Would  that  not 
raise  a  question  in  the  Senator's  mind 
that,  perhaps,  with  this  extraordinary 
incre«so  in  voter  activity  there  must  not 
have  been  anj'  great  confusion? 

Mr.  PELL.  It  woiild  show  a  more  in- 
formed electorate  than  across  the  coun- 
try, certainly  a  more  active  participatory 
one.  As  the  Senator  knows,  tlie  average 
is  60  percent. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  Uke  to  ask  a 
last  question.  The  Senator  said  he  was 
impressed.  I  believe,  that  neither  candi- 
date had  made  a  solid  and  completely 
overwhelming  case  or  something  to  that 
effect.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator  who  ha."; 
the  burden  of  proof  in  a  case  before  our 
Rules  Committee  or  before  a  court? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  think  when  there  is  a  real 
element  of  doubt,  as  there  is  in  this  ca.se. 
then  the  decision  should  be  rendered  by 
the  psople  of  the  State. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  But  tlie  queftion  is 
before  that  decision  can  be  made  there 
has  to  be  some  proceeding  before  tlie 
committee.  My  question  has  to  do  with 
before  tlie  committee  makes  its  decision 


who  has  the  burden  of  proof  coming  be- 
fore the  committee? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  am  not  talking  about  the 
Senator's  mind  or  anybody  else's  mind. 
I  am  talking  about  my  own  mind.  In  my 
mind  there  Is  enough  doubt  created  by 
the  evidence  submitted  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Edmondson  to  make  me  believe,  this 
should  be  sent  back  to  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  tlilnk  the  Senator  is 
completely  right.  His  opinion  and  my 
opinion  are  really  peripheral  to  this 
thing,  to  tlie  question  I  am  asking,  but 
what  does  the  Constitution  and  due  proc- 
ess require? 

Mr.  PELL.  The  Constitution  says  we 
are  the  Judges  of  our  own  Members. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  No,  I  mean  as  far  a.s 
the  burden  of  proof  goes. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  nor  is 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  HATPIEUD.  I  know  Uiat  elemen- 
tary political  science  101  would  teach 
someone  that  the  burden  of  proof  is  on 
the  petitioner. 

Mr.  PELL.  Well,  in  this  case  sufBclent 
evidence  has  been  presented  by  the  peti- 
tioner to  create  enough  doubt  in  mj-  mind 
to  think  that  the  contest  should  be  re- 
ferred back  to  the  Stat€. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  In  other  words,  the 
Senator  is  not  requiring  the  burden  of 
proof  to  be  placed  upon  the  petitioner. 

Mr.  PELL.  He  has  complied— if  that  is 
the  Senator's  question — with  that  re- 
quirement and  enough  doubt  therefor  has 
been  cast  on  the  election  so  that  it  should 
be  sent  back  to  the  State. 

I  recognize,  as  the  Senator  made  his 
presentation  earlier,  the  difficult  prece- 
dent that  has  been  caused  with  other 
close  elections. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Would  not  tlie  Sena- 
tor agree  that  it  should  be  convincing 
evidence  rather  than  a  question  of  doubt? 
Mr.  PELL.  My  view  is  it  should  go  back. 
I  do  not  understand  what  the  Senator  is 
pressing  at. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  point  I  am  press- 
ing is  there  are  certain  rights  wliich  any 
citizen  has  before  any  body,  even  before 
the  U.S.  Senate. 
Mr.  PELL.  Right,  I  agree. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  We  do  not  divest  peo- 
ple of  basic  rights  which  they  have  when 
they  have  a  contest  or  when  they  make  a 
challenge  before  the  law  or  under  the 
law.  My  only  question  is  when  the  Sena- 
tor has  made  a  statement  that  neitlier 
candidate  presented  convincing,  over- 
whelming evidence.  I  am  merely  asking 
the  Senator  under  the  rights  of  the  Con- 
stiiuticn  which  any  citizen  of  this  coun- 
try has.  who  has  the  burden  of  proof  to 
present  overwhelming,  convincing  evi- 
dence rather  than  opinion,  that  there 
may  be  doubt,  convincing  evidence  that 
the  case  is  for  his  side  or  that  it  is  against 
the  defendant? 

Mr.  PELL.  As  I  have  said  before,  tlie 
plaintiffs  presentation  has  put  into  my 
mind  enough  doubt  so  that  I  want  it  re- 
ferred back. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  accept  the  Senator's 
statement.  The  Senator,  I  imderstand, 
then    says    it    i>    doubt    rather    than 
evidence. 
Mr.  PELL.  Doubt  in  my  mind. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Rather  than  evidence. 
Mr.  PELL.  The  evidence  has  produced 
tlic  doubt 
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Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  see.  I  Just  wanted 
to  get  clear  as  to  upon  what  basis  tbe 
Senator  was  maktog  his  Judgment. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  would  like  to  finish  my 
statement 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

I  think  we  agree  that  straight  party 
voting  is  influential  in  the  campaign  In 
Tulsa  County.  I  think  we  agreed  that 
sti-aight  party  voting  does  have  an  effect 
upon  an  election  in  Oklahoma,  and  In 
Tulsa  Cotmty. 

I  submitted  for  the  record — and  I  do 
not  have  it  In  front  of  me,  but  I  think  the 
Senator  has  heard  me  talk  about  it— 13 
elections,  all  the  statewide  elections,  na- 
tional. Senate  and  Governor,  starting  In 
1962  for  a  total  of  13,  with  an  average 
vote  in  Tulsa  Coimty  of  61.3  percent  for 
the  Republican  candidate,  the  balance 
for  the  Democratic  or  other  candidates. 

Let  us  call  that  60  percent  Republican 
voting  and  40  percent  Democratic  vot- 
ing. I  know  the  Senator  realizes  that  the 
registration  Is  somewhat  the  reverse  of 
that,  roughly  40  percent  Republican  and 
60  percent  Democratic.  I  also  know  the 
Senator  will  agree  that  people  do  not 
vote,  fortunately,  and  I  thhik  this  is  good 
for  both  parties,  exactly  the  way  the 
precedent  show. 

The  record  shows  the  standard  voting 
average  is  61.3  percent  Republican. 

Would  the  Senator  answer  the  question 
that  perplexes  me  as  to  how,  basing  his 
decision  on  the  expert  testimony  that  the 
lack  of  straight  party  lever — benefits  Mr. 
Edmondson — I  mean  hurts  Mr.  Edmond- 
son rather  than  being  harmful  to  Sena- 
tor Bellmon  vthet  the  majority  voting  in 
this  election  was  58  percent  and  nearer 
the  60  percent  on  the  average? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
run  the  Democratic  registration  drive  in 
1956  as  national  chairman.  My  recollec- 
tion of  that  time  in  getting  out  the  vote 
is  that  as  a  general  rule  the  Democrats 
were  less  good  than  the  Republicans 
were  about  being  registered  to  vote;  that 
when  they  did  vote  they  tended  to  vote 
the  straight  lever  more  often  than  the 
Republicans  did,  and,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  straight  party  voting  is  of  greater 
advantage  to  the  Democrats.  This  is  my 
view. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Will  the  Senator  ex- 
plain that  when  we  have  in  this  election 
58  percent  of  the  voters  registered  Dono- 
cratic,  at  least  20  percent  and  certainly 
not  more  than  38  percent  of  the  40  per- 
cent of  Republicans  voting  for  tJtie  Re- 
publican candidate,  all  having  the  equal 
opporttmity  to  vote  the  straight  party 
ticket  if  there  was  one?  Since  there  was 
not  a  lever  In  this  case,  how  is  it  that 
the  lack  of  the  lever  was  beneficial  to 
Senator  Bellmon  rather  than  being 
harmful  to  him? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  think  I  can  reply  and 
then  I  woidd  like  to  finish  my  statement. 
Everybody  else  had  had  the  chance  to 
make  a  statement.  I  would  like  to  finish 
It.  if  I  could. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  I  believe  the 
Senator  said  earlier  about  40  percent  of 
the  people  were  registered  Republican 
who  voted  Republican,  about  40  percent 


voted  Democrat,  and  anotber  20  percent 
wbo  were  registered  Danocrats  voted 
R^niblican.  My  point  is  those  who  voted 
the  straight  purty  ticket  would  more 
likely  come  out  ot  the  40  percent  who 
were  Danocrats  than  out  (tf  the  20  per- 
cent who  were  Republicans  who  would 
vote  Democrat  because  they  would  invb- 
abjy  split. 

Mr,  CANNON.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.P£LL.Iyidd. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  like  to  answer 
the  Soiator  from  Oklahoma  on  this 
point  I  think  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  not  read 
the  works  of  political  scientists  in  this 
country.  I  would  quote  from  a  book  co- 
authored  by  Walter  DeVries,  who  was 
one  of  the  expert  witnesses  for  Mr.  Bell- 
mon in  this  particular  case.  It  is  entitled, 
"The  Ticket  Splitter,  a  New  Force  in 
American  Politics,"  by  Walter  DeVries 
and  Lance  Tarrance. 

This  is  a  wdl-known  fact.  It  is  recog- 
nized by  -virtually  all  political  scientists. 
What  they  say  Is: 

National  sample  survey  data  Indicates  that 
lower  socioeconomic  voters  are  more  likely  to 
be  Democrats  and  Democrats  are  more  in- 
clined to  vote  a  straight  ticket. 

That  Is  the  answer.  There  are  more 
Danocrats  here.  If  there  is  the  oppor- 
tunity for  them  to  vote  a  straight  ticket, 
they  are  more  likely  to  vote  a  straight 
ticket.  This  Is  a  common  finding  of  vir- 
tually all  political  scientists. 

Mr,  BARTLETT.  Will  the  Senator 
jrleld? 

Mr.  CANNON.  No,  I  will  not  yield  un- 
til I  finish  my  statement. 

This  fact  is  well  recognized  by  po- 
litical scientists  in  this  field  and  it  ex- 
plains very  precisely  why  Mr.  Edmondson 
is  disadvantaged  in  this  case.  Democrats 
and  title  lower  socloeccmomic  group  peo- 
ple, who  are  traditionally  Democrats, 
cotdd  not  vote  a  straight  party  ticket. 
Tliis  results  In  confusion. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  sorry  I  am  not 
going  to  yield  until  I  finish  my  statement, 
if  the  Senator  will  please  accord  me  that 
privilege. 

That  explains  one  of  the  reasons  why 
there  is  a  problem  here:  People  went  in 
th^re  to  vote  and  they  are  more  likely  to 
be  confused,  as  they  are  in  the  lower 
socioeconomic  status.  They  cannot  vote 
a  straight  party  ticket  because  the  level 
is  not  on  there  to  permit  them  to  do  so. 
As  a  result,  they  start  searching  and  In- 
creased ticket  splitting  results. 

If  the  Senator  will  read  the  testimony 
of  all  four  of  the  experts  who  appeared 
before  the  Rules  Committee  he  would 
find  that  position  is  pretty  well  sup- 
ported. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  May  I  finish  my  statement 
or  is  there  a  burning  question  now? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  If  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  will  yield 

Mr.  PELL.  I  have  the  floor.  Is  the  ques- 
tion to  me? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes;  I  would  like  to 
ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
IsUind,  and  I  asked  It  earlier:  Why  is  it 


when  58  percent  in  an  decttan  vote  for 
the  RepubUoan  candidate,  leaving  42  per- 
cent who  voted  for  the  Democratic  can- 
didate, could  a  majority  of  those  voting 
in  the  election  be  disadvantaged  In  favor 
of  tbe  Republican  when  the  lack  of  a 
straight  party  lever  certainly  could  have 
Its  effect,  and  if  it  does  have  an  effect  It 
is  going  to  have  its  effect  against  Repub- 
licans, because  there  were  58  percent  of 
the  people  who  voted  for  him?  There  was 
no  lever.  This  only  leaves  42  percent 
Democrats.  On  the  other  side  there  are 
40  percent  Republicans  but  20  percent 
Democrats  who  also  can  vote  a  straight 
party  vote. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  the 
percentages  of  Democrats.  I  do  not  agree 
with  what  was  said  as  far  as  Tulsa 
County  is  concerned.  What  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here  is  the  percentage  of  those 
voting  in  the  election,  not  percentages  of 
Democrats  or  percentages  of  Republi- 
cans. I  am  claiming  that  those  who  could 
not  vote  the  straight  party  ticket  In  that 
election  were  58  percent  voting  Republi- 
cans, corisisting  of  40  percent,  roughly, 
registered  Republicans,  and  20  percent, 
roughly,  registered  Democrats. 

Obviously,  those  Democrats  who  voted 
Republican  were  not  in  any  way  disad- 
vantaged to  hurt  Mr.  Edmondson.  The 
disadvantage  there  of  voting  a  straight 
Republican  ticket,  which  they  could  also 
do  in  a  general  election,  would  have 
worked  to  the  detriment  of  Senator 
Bellmon. 

Mr.  PELL.  The  question  the  Senator 
raises  is  exactly  the  one  he  raised  before. 
I  would  like  to  answer  it,  to  repeat  my- 
self as  the  Senator  repeated  himself.  I 
say  that  the  reason  for  it  Is  that  tlie 
Democrats  tend  to  take  more  advantage 
of  voting  the  straight  party  ticket.  The 
RepubUcans  would  probably  vote  the  lit- 
tle lever,  ping,  ping,  ping,  right  down, 
and  the  Democrats  tend  to  vote  the  big 
lever. 

I  yield  only  for  a  question. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Even  taking  the  fact 
that  there  would  be  a  slightly  higher 
percentage  of  Danocrats,  which  I  do  not 
believe,  there  are  20  percent  of  the  Dem- 
ocrats voting  with  the  Republicans.  Are 
those  Democrats  going  to  be  less  likely 
to  vote  a  straight  party  ticket  for  the 
Democrats  than  the  40  percent  for  the 
Republicans? 

Mr.  PELL.  Absolutely.  A  voter  is  much 
more  selective  whai  he  goes  back  and 
forth  in  a  zig-zag. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  talking  only 
about  registered  Democrats.  I  do  not 
think  the  statistics  recited  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  broke  down  those 
registered  Democrats  who  voted  Repub- 
lican from  the  re^tered  Democrats  who 
voted  Democrat.  What  I  am  saying  is 
there  are  40  percent  who  voted  Democrat 
from  the  registered  Democrats,  and  20 
percent  who  voted  Republican.  In  addi- 
tion, we  have  40  percent  voting  as  reg- 
istered Republicans.  Certainly,  the  60 
percent  is  going  to  be  imfairly  treated 
more  than  the  40  percent.  This  is  the 
point  I  am  trying  to  make,  because  they 
could  all  vote  a  straight  party  Republi- 
can ticket,  whether  they  are  registered 
Republican  or  Donocrat. 

Mr.  PELL.  To  again  repeat  myself  and 
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amwer  tfae  aama  potot  which  has  been 
mad*  serend  tbam,  I  think  that  the 
Democrats  benefit  more  bj  the  straight 
(>art7  ticket. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  I  respectfully  say  the 
Senator  Is  not  addresslnr  the  question 
based  on  the  fact  that  we  luire  Democrats 
voting  OQ  both  aides. 

Mr.  PELL.  Right  But  I  am  talking 
about  those  irtio  register  Democrat  and 
vote  Democrat.  They  would  more  likely 
talce  adrantage  of  the  straight  lever. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  But  then  we  have 
the  40  percent  Republicans.  I  do  not 
think  the  Senator's  case  holds  water. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  submit  that  it  does,  but 
that  is  a  qiiestlon  of  oi)lnlon  and  what 
we  are  debating  here  now. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Oregon  have 

a  question? 

Mr.  HATPIEIJD.  If  I  could  ask  the 
Senator  a  question  when  he  completes 
his  statement  I  would  ajTpreciate  it 
Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  burdNi  thus  far  has  been  upon 
Mr.  EdmoDdson,  who  brought  this  con- 
test and  he  has  i»«sented  strong  evidence 
which.  If  accepted  to  Its  entirety,  would 
well  nigh  mandate  a  rettim  of  this  ques- 
tion to  Oklahoma  for  a  new  election. 

Strong  evidence  has  also  been  pre- 
sented on  behalf  of  Senator  Bellmoit. 
which  cannot  be  Ignored  by  the  Senate 
I  know,  like,  aiul  respect  Senator  Bell- 
MON  very  much,  as  do  so  many  of  his 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  arguments  on  each  side  are  close- 
ly balanced.  I  have  worked  on  this  mat- 
ter from  the  beginning,  constantly  evalu- 
8  ting  and  reevaluating  evidence  and 
arguments  printed  on  behalf  of  the  con- 
testants. I  can  only  conclude  that  what 
happened  In  Tulsa  County  on  Novem- 
ber 5.  1974,  could  well  have  been  the  de- 
termining factor  in  the  election  on  that 
date. 

Under  such  dlfBcult  circumstances,  I 
believe  the  Senate  has  no  other  alter- 
naUve  than  to  dedare  that  a  vacancy 
does  exist  to  that  seat  thereby  aHowtog 
the  voters  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  to 
express  their  will  a«ato— this  Ume  In 
full  conformance  with  the  election  laws 
of  their  State-and  return  to  the  Senate 
the  duly  elected  candidate  of  their  choos- 
ing. 

Mr.  HATFIELD,  wm  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  PELL.  Certainly. 

hiln  ^^T^  ^  ^^e  t^e  Senator 
heard  the  distinguished  chairman  quote 
from  a  book  written  by  Walter  DeVrles, 
wno  was  before  our  committee  as  an  ex- 
pert witness  on  belrnlf  of  Senator  Bell- 
mon. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
agree  with  that  thesis,  as  expressed  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  as 
quoted  from  the  book  by  Walter  De- 
Vrles? 

Mr.  PELL.  That  those  of  less  education 
are  more  likely  to  vote  a  straight  party 
ticket? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr,  PEU*.  Yes,  I  do  agree  with  that 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  And  the  Senator,  fnwn 

his  experience  as  chairman  of  the  voter 

registration  program  in  1956,  found  this 

to  be  true? 
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Mr.  PKU..  Yes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Was  this  on  a  nation- 
wide basis? 

Mr.  PELL.  Yes.  I  was  mM^  concerned 
with  reglstratloii.  What  I  noticed  was 
that  to  any  area  where  it  has  been  found, 
as  a  general  rule,  that  more  Republicans 
were  registered  than  Democrats  In  rela- 
tionship to  the  total  pattern,  a  registra- 
tion drive  designed  equally  to  benefit 
both  parties  usually  benefited  the  Demo- 
crats more  than  the  Republicans. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  And  the  straight  party 
voting  was  more  effective  for  the  Demo- 
crats? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  was  more  concerned  with 
registration,  but  when  you  get  to  the 
voting,  to  my  own  State,  I  think  there  Is 
more  emrfiasls  upon  straight  party  vot- 
ing by  the  Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  And  the  lack  of  a 
straight  party  lever  woxild  tend  to  inhibit 
Democratic  voters  from  voting  a  straight 
party  ticket  and  therefore  was  a  dis- 
advantage to  Mr.  Edmondson;  is  that 
what  I  iinderstand  the  Senatcnr's  position 
to  be? 

Mr.  PELL.  This  is  obviously  disagreed 
with  by  others.  It  was  one  of  the  elements 
that  caused  problems  here. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  But  this  is  basically 
the  issue  upon  which  the  study  was 
made,  and  the  reason  why  the  search 
for  new  evidence,  based  upon  new  infor- 
mation the  majority  had  asked  for,  re- 
turned to  the  voters  of  Oklahoma;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  PELL.  Plus  the  placement  on  the 
ballot 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  And  the  other  irregu- 
larities? 

Mr.  PELL.  And  the  other  irregulari- 
ties. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  TTien  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  Senator,  if  that  be  so,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  the  straight  party  lever 
to  Tulsa  County  went  out  with  the  elec- 
tion of  1966;  before  that  time  there  was 
a  straight  party  lever  for  the  citizens  in 
Tulsa  County.  Therefore,  I  would  Uke  to 
ask  the  Senator  why  the  voting  pattern 
to  Tulsa  County  was  the  same  before, 
when  they  had  a  straight  party  lever,  as 
it  Is  now,  when  they  do  not  have  a 
straight  party  lever,  and  why,  tha«fore, 
there  Is  a  disadvantage  for  Mr.  Edmond- 
son. 

Let  me  remtod  the  Senator,  as  I  did 
earlier,  that  to  spite  of  the  straight  party 
lever,  every  Presidential  candidate  on  the 
Republican  ticket  has  carried  Tulsa 
County  stoce  1»40,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  1958,  the  Republican  candidates 
for  Governor  carried  Tulsa  County,  at 
times  when  they  had  a  straight  party 
lever  and  later  when  they  did  not  have 
a  straight  party  lever.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  why  Senator  Harris  lost 
Tulsa  Coxmty  to  1964  and  1966,  or  why 
Mike  Monroney  lost  Tulsa  County  four 
times  when  they  did  have  straight  party 
levers,  If  we  are  betag  asked  to  reject  this 
electicm  because  Mr.  Edmondson  could 
not  wto  in  Tulsa  Coimty  except  by  a 
straight  party  lever. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  cannot  give  the  Senator 
an  answer  as  to  why  the  results  turned 
out  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Would  it  not  raise  a 
question   to  the  Senator's  mind   as  to 


whether  w  not  some  national  voting  pat- 
tern might  have  very  glartog  exertions 
when  It  came  down  to  specific  localities 
coimtles,  and  States? 

Mr.  PELL.  Surely.  We  have  that  all  the 
time  to  our  own  area. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes.  Therefore,  would 
it  not  be  Inconsistent  to  use  a  national 
study  as  the  basis  for  rejection  of  a  local 
result? 

Mr.  PELL.  As  the  sole  basis  for  rejec- 
tion of  a  result,  yes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  other  bases  are 
placement  on  the  ballot  and  the  tostruc- 
tions 

Mr.  PELL.  The  placement  on  the  bal- 
lot. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  What  irfacement  on 

the  ballot?  The  2,820  votes 

Mr.  PELL.  No,  the  placement  on  the 
ballot,  the  placement  of  the  Instruction, 
and  the  lever. 

'  Mr.  HATFIELD.  As  the  Senator  says, 
the  lever  couW  be  questioned,  because  It 
might  be  one  of  the  exceptions  to  a  na- 
tional pattern,  as  I  understand  the 
Senator. 
Mr.  PELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  So  then  we  ar«  re- 
duced to  really  only  two  valid  potots. 

Mr.  PELL.  The  study  and  the  addi- 
tional evidence  that  came  to  to  us 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  What  was  that  addi- 
tional evidence? 

Mr.  PELL.  The  Miller  flndtogs  and 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  But  that  was  a  na- 
tional study. 
Mr.  PET.T..  Right. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Based  upon  seven 
voters  to  Tusla  County. 

Mr.  PELL.  Then  there  Is  other  evidence 
from  Dr.  Klrkpatrlck  that  related  to 
Oklahoma,  that  was  not  Just  national. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  But  let  me  remtod  the 
Senator  that  Dr.  Klrkpatrlck's  material 
was  based  upon  the  study  of  Professor 
Miller.  So.  If.  as  I  believe,  there  Is  valid 
reason  to  question  Dr.  Miller's  study, 
there  Is  reason  to  throw  out  Dr.  Klrk- 
patrlck's material,  which  was  based  on 
the  study  of  Mr.  Miller. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
(Mr.  Qurmr  assumed  the  Chair  as 
Presldtog  Officer.) 

Mr.   BARLETT.   Mr.   President,    will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  PELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARLETT.  As  I  understand,  to 
Tulsa  County,  the  voters  In  this  election 
were  divided  approximately  40  percent 
Republicans  voting  Republican.  20  per- 
cent Democrats  vottag  Republican,  and 
40  percent  Democrats  on  the  other  side. 
What  percentage  of  the  Democrats  vote 
the  straight  party  ticket,  on  the  average, 
and  what  percentage  does  he  say  did  so 
in  Tulsa  Coimty? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  have  no  idea  how  many 
would  have  if  they  could  have.  There  is  a 
disputed  declaration. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  But  how  many  do  in 
this  mock  up  of  40,  20,  and  40? 
Mr.  PELL.  I  do  not  know. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  was  Just  doing  some 
flgurtng;  and  using  the  figure  of,  say,  20 
percent  of  the  Democrats  who  normally 
vote  the  State  party  lever,  If  we  have  40 
percent  of  them,  then,  vottog  Democratic, 
that  would  be  20  percent  vottog  a  straight 
party  ticket  on  the  Democratic  side,  and 
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the  other  20  percent  of  the  Democrats 
voting  a  third  party  ticket  or  on  the  Re- 
publican side,  "niat  amounts  to  10  per- 
cent but  then  there  are  40  percent  of 
the  Republicans  voting;  let  us  assign 
them  6  percent  who  normally  vote  the 
straight  party  ticket,  considerably  less 
than  the  Democrats,  which  the  Senator 
contends  Is  the  case  nationwide  and  to 
Tulsa  County.  This  would  be  16  percent, 
if  you  add  the  6  and  10,  and  you  would 
have  on  the  average  26  percent  of  the 
voters  voting  Republican  who  woxild  vote 
the  straight  party  ticket  versus  20  per- 
cent of  those  voting  Democratic. 

So  I  think  If  the  Senator  Is  going  to 
base  the  matter  on  this  ktod  of  a  trend, 
he  would  want  to  have  the  flgiures  from 
Tulsa  Coimty.  I  can  assure  the  Senator, 
and  I  hope  he  believes  it  that  the  pol- 
iticians to  Oklahoma  very  strongly  do 
believe  that  straU^t  party  voting  affects 
the  outcome  of  elections,  and  that  Is  why 
the  Etemocrats,  who  are  to  the  majority, 
have  made  an  effort,  and  successfully  so, 
to  elimmate  straight  party  vottog.  As  the 
Senator  knovrs.  It  Is  now  eliminated  to 
any  future  election  to  Tulsa  County. 
That  was  not  done,  by  a  legislature  the 
great  majority  of  which  was  Democratic, 
and  a  Governor  who  was  Democratic,  for 
the  purpose  of  helptog  Republicans.  So 
I  thtok  the  weight  of  the  evidence  Is  very 
strong  that  the  lack  of  straight  party 
levers  to  this  election  hurt  Henry  Bell- 
mon. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President  I  would 
like  to  respond  to  the  Senator  from  Ok- 
lahoma for  a  moment,  and  I  am  glad  to 
see  he  is  apparently  going  to  be  to  the 
Chair. 

(At  this  potot,  Mr.  Bartlett  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator,  I  am  sure 
InadvertenUy,  is  obscuring  the  issue.  I 
thtok  if  he  had  read  Dr.  Miller's  testi- 
mony, he  would  find  that  issue  clarified. 
I  am  going  to  read  a  part  of  it  toto  the 
Record,  and  then  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  on  another 
matter. 

I  quote  Dr.  Miller: 

My  earUer  testimony  to  the  case  presented 
before  Trial  Judge  J.  Knox  Byrum  In  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  November  12,  1974,  and  supplemented 
In  an  affidavit  submitted  December  13,  1074. 
focuses  almost  entirely  on  the  slgnlflcance 
of  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  party  lever  on 
the  Tulsa  County  voting  macbtoes.  Sub- 
sequently. I  would  todeed,  as  I  suggested 
earUer,  appreciate  being  able  to  comment  on 
Mr.  Pennlman's  statement,  which  refers  to 
my  work,  and  to  that  comment  I  do  want  to 
expand  the  substantive  area  beyond  the 
question  of  the  sheer  presence  or  absence  of 
the  party  lever. 

The  question  that  we  asked  and  attempted 
to  answer  earlier  was  whether  the  absence 
of  a  party  lever  affected  the  propensity  of  the 
voters  to  vote  a  straight  ticket  ballot  or  to 
split  their  ticket  among  candidates  ^rom 
two  or  more  parties.  The  Information  now 
associated  with  ovs  1974  election  study,  col- 
lected following  the  etcher  testimony,  per- 
mits an  examination  of  one  additional  fea- 
ture that  appears  to  be  relevant  to  the  con- 
test between  Mr.  Kdmondson  and  Senator 
Bellmon.  This  pertains  to  the  location  of  the 
senat<H'lal  contest  on  the  baUot 

(At  this  potot  Mr.  Griffin  assumed 
the  chair.) 


Mr.  CANNON.  WIU  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  listen  to  this? 

The  1968  atudy  had  concluded  that  the 
presence  or  abaence  of  a  single  tover  by  whleb 
a  straight  party  vote  could  be  cast  made  at 
least  a  12  percent  difference  In  the  frequency 
with  which  straight  party  votes  were  cast. 
For  example,  considering  first  the  most 
highly  motivated  voters,  in  States  where  a 
multiple  choice  across  reuses  was  necessary  to 
achieve  a  straight  party  vote,  65  percent  of 
the  highly  Involved  voters  cast  a  straight 
ticket:  among  comparably  motivated  voters 
in  States  providing  for  a  single  party  choice, 
with  the  party  level,  77  percent  voted  a 
straight  ticket.  Among  weakly  motivated 
voters,  however,  the  Impact  of  the  presence 
or  absence  of  the  party  level  was  somewhat 
greater.  For  those  relatively  disinterested 
citlBens  who  nevertheless  managed  to  get  to 
the  polls  to  1956,  the  proportion  of  straight 
ticket  voting  varied  from  27  percent  tn  the 
multiple-choice  States  to  45  percent  in  the 
single-choice  States.  The  same  analysis  Indi- 
cated that  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
party  level  made  little  or  no  Impact  on  loyal 
party  supporters.  The  Impact  of  the  party 
level  was  reserved  for  weak  partisans  or,  most 
particularly,  for  independents  who  voted. 
For  them,  the  coanparable  proportions  voting 
straight  ticketrwere  27  percent  in  multiple- 
choice  States  and  46  percent  in  single-choice 
States.  These  data  are  described  to  much 
fuller  detail  in  the  article  I  Just  cited,  page 
304  and  page  306  of  that  issue  of  the  Polit- 
ical Science  Review.  Turning  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  ftodlngs — 

And  these  are  the  1956  findings, 
to  the  contest  for  the  Senate  to  Oklahoma, 
and  recognizing  that  turnout  In  offyear  elec- 
tions, such  as  1974,  is  low  precisely  be- 
cause the  least  motivated  of  the  citizens 
do  not  bother  to  vote,  it  seemed  reasonable 
to  assume  that  the  voters  in  Tulsa  County 
were  by  and  large  highly  motivated  voters. 
The  presence  or  absence  of  a  party  lever  on 
the  Tulsa  voting  machines  could,  therefore, 
very  conservatively  be  assumed  to  have  made 
a  difference  of  some  12  percent  In  the  total 
amount  of  straight-ticket  voting  in  the  elec- 
tions of  1074.  This,  again,  would  be  presum- 
ing the  hypothetical  presence  of  the  single 
lever. 

The  1956  data  indicated  there  was  no  dif- 
ference to  the  way  in  which  Democrats  and 
Republicans  responded  to  the  absence  or 
presence  of  the  party  lever." 

Which  is  what  the  Senator  was  query- 
tog  about. 

Consequently,  votes  lost  by  virtue  of  tlcke* 
splitting  woiUd  disadvantage  a  candidate  o. 
one  party  while  advantaging  his  opponent 
only  if  the  potential  supporters  of  the  first 
candidate  out-numbered  those  of  his  oppo- 
nent. 

.  .  .  The  January  1974  registration  figures 
to  Tulsa  Coxuity  suggest  that  Democratic 
candidates  did  Indeed  have  such  potential 
for  greater  support;  Democratic  registration 
out-numbered  Republican  registration  by  ap- 
proximately 119,000  to  81,000.  Approximately 
61.7  percent  of  those  registered  actually  cast 
votes  the  following  November — 127,000  out  of 
205,000. 

Incidentally,  if  I  may  depart  from  that 
testimony,  the  Senator  said  earlier  that 
97  percent  of  the  registered  voters  voted 
to  Tulsa  Coimty,  if  I  understood  him,  to 
1974.  That  is  not  correct.  It  was  97  per- 
cent of  those  vottog  who  voted  to  the 
Senate  race  to  Tulsa  County  to  1974. 
Maybe  I  misunderstood  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  made  no  mention  of  97  per- 
cent of  which  I  am  aware. 


lir.  CANNON.  The  Senator  used  the 
PT-percent  figure,  but  maybe  I  misread 
his  application  of  it 

Back  to  the  testtmony: 

If  Democrats  «md  RepuUleans  turned  out 
at  reasonably  slmilco^  rates,  some  73,500  Dem- 
ocrats would  have  voted  against  some  60,050 
Republicans.  If  that  in  fact  was  the  case, 
the  net  effect  of  reducing  straight-ticket 
voting  would  reduce  to  the  question  of  the 
Impact  of  the  absence  of  the  party  lever 
on  the  23,460-vote  margin  separating  Demo- 
crats from  Republicans. 

The  Tulsa  machines,  with  the  party  levers 
removed,  became  prototypes  of  the  m^LrMnfiT 
(or  piH>er  ballols)  claaslfled  as  multiple 
choice  ballots  to  our  1956  study.  Presvunably 
the  addition  of  a  party  lever  would  have 
increased  the  straight-party  voting  by  12 
percent.  The  12 -percent  increase  In  straight- 
ticket  vote  among  50,000  Republican  votes 
woiUd,  of  ooxirse,  have  constituted  an  increase 
of  6,000  voare  straight-ticket  Republican 
votes.  A  12-perceBt  Increase  among  the  73,000 
potential  Democratic  supporters  would  have 
produced  an  additional  8.800  straight-Demo- 
crat votes.  The  Democratic  caodldates  who 
were  disadvantaged  because  of  ticket  split- 
ting would,  therefore,  have  picked  up  an 
additional  2,800  votes — simply  the  difference 
between  the  straight-ticket  voting  that 
would  accrue  to  both  parties,  or  12  percent 
of  the  23,450  woiild  produce,  more  precisely, 
and  probably  with  an  undue  degree  of  Im- 
plied precision.  2,814  votes. 

Stoce  these  are  all  votes  that  must 
go  to  one  side  or  the  other,  the  gato  of 
2,800  fo  the  Democratic  side  would  re- 
sult to  a  Republican  loss  of  2,800,  for 
the  resultant  shift  of  5.600  Democratic. 

The  net  shift  is  visibly  larger  than  the 
margto  of  3,835  votes  by  which  Mr.  Ed- 
mondson lost  to  Senator  Bellmon  to  the 
Oklahoma  contest 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  was  pototlng 
out  a  llttie  earlier  there  was  no  way  that 
Mr.  Edmondson  could  have  won  in  Tulsa 
County.  "Iliat  was  not  the  contention, 
that  Mr.  Edmondson  could  have  won 
there.  The  contention  was  that,  by  the 
toability  to  vote  straight  party  tickets 
as  required  by  law,  plu."  the  placement 
on  the  ballot  to  a  place  that  was  to  vio- 
lation of  the  law,  plus  the  very  mls- 
leadtog  instructions  on  the  machines 
for  voting,  cumulatively  these  factors 
could  have  affected  a  difference  or  a 
shift  of  more  than  1,918  votes.  1,918  votes 
was  the  break  potot  for  a  shift  for  Mr. 
Edmondson  to  have  won.  Not  a  winntog 
of  some  18,000  or  21,000  to  Tulsa  Coun- 
ty, but  a  shift  of  1,918  votes. 

If  the  Senator  wUl  read  ttie  balance 
of  Dr.  Miner's  testimony  I  think  It  ex- 
plains it  very  clearly  and  answers  the 
questions  that  he  was  asking  about 
earlier. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
toto  executive  session  for  the  purpose  of 
considertog  a  nomtoation  reported 
earUer  today  by  Mr.  Tahnadge  for  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BARTLETT,  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
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not  object.  I  wish  to  have  an  under- 
standing with  the  dlstingiilshed  Senator 
from  Nevada  that  as  soon  as  this  matter 
is  taken  up  he  will  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Certainly. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  TREASURY 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
MA0OE) ,  from  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
I  call  up  the  nomination  of  George  H. 
Dixon,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  ask  for  Its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
w  ill  state  the  nomination. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  George  H.  Dixon, 
of  Minnesota,  to  be  Deputy  Secretary  of 
the  Tre£isury. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Piesldent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC3R.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


OKLAHOMA  SENATORIAL  CON- 
TESTED ELECTION 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
.sideration  of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  356) 
relating  to  the  Oklahoma  senatorial  con- 
tested election. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Jerry  Stat- 
kus  of  Senator  Hansen's  staff  have  access 
to  the  floor  during  deliberations  of  this 
matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  quoting  from  the 
report. 

The  first  part  of  that  report  that  he 
referred  to  was  a  1974  report,  which  Is 
the  one  that  shows  that  Senator  Pack- 
wood  in  Oregon  in  his  race  lost  the  elec- 
tion. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  have  not  seen  that.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  will  furnish  me 
something  about  that. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  will  furnish  that 
Information.  That  is  in  the  information 
that  was  turned  in,  but  it  Is  in  a  very 
voluminous  submission,  and  we  will  iso- 
late that  particular  information  for  the 
Senator's  attention. 


Dr.  MlUer  testified  that  his  1956  survey 
showed  that  the  absence  or  the  presence 
of  a  straight  party  lever  did  not  affect 
Democrats  any  more  than  it  affected  Re- 
publicans: thus  Dr.  Miller's  sole  basis 
for  concluding  ttiat  Mr.  Edmondson  was 
hurt  more  than  Senator  Bellmon  by  the 
absence  of  the  straight  party  lever  in 
Tulsa  County,  based  on  his  1956  siurey 
findings,  was  that  the  Democratic  regis- 
tration in  Tulsa  County  was  approxi- 
mately 60  percent  in  1974  while  the  Re- 
publican registration  was  40  percent. 

But  the  point  that  I  was  making  ear- 
lier is  that  that  is  not  the  way  the  voting 
goes. 

The  voting  consistently  goes  60  percent 
RepubUcan,  consisting  of  roughly  40  per- 
cent registered  Republicans  and  20  per- 
cent registered  Democrats. 

In  applying  the  1956  survey  results  to 
Tulsa  County,  Dr.  Miller  simply  assiimed 
that  60  percent  of  the  people  going  to 
the  polls  in  Tulsa  County  were  registered 
Democrats.  This  assumption  that  Dem- 
ocrats and  Republicans  hi  fact  turn  out 
In  numbers  equal  to  their  respective  reg- 
istration rates  is  wholly  inconsistent  with 
Dr.  Miller's  own  testimony  before  the 
Rules  Committee,  at  page  70  of  the 
hearings. 

Mr.  Miller.  There  are  two  constancies,  one 
of  which  Is  Ipsa  Important  now  than  It  waa 
20  years  ago.  having  to  do  basically  with  the 
dllTerent  social-economic  advantage  of  Dem- 
ocrats and  Republicans,  with  the  Democrats, 
oT  course,  traditionally  being  less  weU  placed 
In  soclAty  and  simply  responding  leas  enthu- 
siastically to  politics.  But  Interestingly,  over 
time,  even  when  you  take  that  Into  account, 
you  stui  tend  to  find  a  noticeable  Republican 
edge  with  regard  to  such  things  as  party 
solidarity  and  with  regard  to  turnout  or 
participation. 

In  light  Of  this  belief  why,  then,  did 
Dr.  Miller  not  assume.  In  applying  his 
1956  survey  results  to  the  1974  Senate 
election  in  Tulsa  County,  that  the  spir- 
ited Republicans  and  obviously  more 
spirited  registered  Democrats  voting  Re- 
publican would  have  had  a  heavier  rate 
of  participation  in  Tulsa  Coimty  and  in 
fact  would  have,  if  they  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, voted  a  straight  party  ticket  to 
a  greater  extent  thtm  the  40  percent 
registered  Democrats? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Dr.  MlUer  did  precisely 
that.  I  am  sorry  the  Senator  did  not 
read  where  I  suggested  he  read,  in  Dr. 
MlUer's  testimony,  or  he  would  have 
known  that,  so  I  will  read  it  to  him : 

To  carry  this  example  one  step  further, 
one  way  of  approaching  the  problem  Is  to 
specify  turnout  conditions  under  which  at 
least  1.918  Democrats  who  voted  (or  Senator 
BeUmon  on  a  split  ticket  rather  than  Mr. 
Edmondson  on  a  straight  Democratic  ticket 
might  have  voted  for  Mr.  Edmondson,  with 
the  1,918  being,  of  course,  the  minimum 
number  that  would  have  to  shllt  in  order  to 
overturn  the  results  of  the  election. 

Kow,  the  previous  argument  a.s8umed  equal 
rates  of  turnout,  approximately  63  percent, 
both  for  registered  Democrats  and  registered 
Republlcarui. 

That  is  precisely  the  point  tliat  the 
Senator  was  raising. 

If,  however,  turnout  varies  by  party,  with 
Democrats  turning  out  less  than  Republi- 
cans, the  net  shift  might  havf*  been  smaller 
than  the  5.600  votes  specined  above.  In  fact. 


the  limit  for  1.918  Democrats  shUtlng  from 
a  split  Republican  vote  to  a  straight  Demo- 
cratic vote  would  be  reached  If  only  60.1 
percent  of  the  119.167  registered  Democrats 
voted.  A  60.1  percent  vote  for  the  Democrats 
would  produce  71,619  votes — while  68.6 
percent  of  the  81,117  Republicans  voted  .  .  . 

The  Senator  was  using  60  percent  a 
Uttle  while  ago,  but  he  uses  68.5  percent, 
with  81,117  Republicans  voting,  produc- 
ing 55,565  votes.  Tlie  resulting  16,054 
plurality  of  voting  Democrats  would  have 
produced  an  added  1,926  straight  party 
Democratic  votes  if  a  party  lever  had 
been  added  to  the  voting  machines. 

That  Is  only  one  of  the  three  issues— 
the  lever  permitting  the  straight  party 
vote. 

That  completely  disregards  the  place- 
ment on  the  ballot.  Anybody  who  has 
had  any  experience  In  the  field  of  polit- 
ical science  knows  that  makes  a  dif- 
ference, because  every  candidate  wants 
to  be  on  the  highest  spot  on  the  ballot. 
He  knows  that  he  gets  away  from  voter 
fatigue;  If  he  Is  the  first  man  on  there, 
and  he  is  more  likely  to  get  the  higher 
percentage  of  votes.  This  completely  dis- 
regards that  factor.  Also,  it  completely 
disregards  the  erroneous  and  misleading 
instructions  that  were  on  the  machines. 

So  I  think  that  If  the  Senator  had  read 
that  part,  he  would  not  have  raised  the 
questions  he  was  raising  a  few  moments 
ago.  because  it  answers  specifically  the 
questions  he  was  raising. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  have  found  that 
the  Information  In  the  1974  record  that 
he  cited  earlier,  so  far  as  Dr.  Miller's 
testimony  is  concerned,  which  has  in  it 
that  Senator  Packwood  lost  the  election, 
is  in  the  computer  printout  we  have.  So 
we  win  help  the  Senator  find  that.  That 
is  In  the  information  that  has  been 
available  to  the  majority  which  was  sup- 
plied to  the  minority. 

As  to  the  second  point,  if  the  Senator 
takes  the  breakdown  of  40  percent  Re- 
publicans, 20  percent  Democrats  voting 
Republican  on  the  average,  and  40  per- 
cent Democrats  voting  Democratic,  and 
he  assigns  a  factor  of  50  percent  to  the 
Democrats  who  vote  Republican  and 
Democratic,  he  will  come  up  on  the  Dem- 
ocratic side  with  20  percent  voting  a 
straight  party  ticket.  If  he  assigns  to  the 
Republicans  even  30  percent,  instead  of 
50  percent,  he  will  come  up  with  12  per- 
cent of  the  Republicans.  Added  together, 
these  come  to  22  percent. 

So  what  the  Senator  Is  not  doing  and 
what  Dr.  Miller  has  not  done  is  to  realize 
that  registered  Democrats,  who  in  our 
State  frequently  vote  for  Republicans, 
can  also  vote  a  straight  party  ticket. 
When  you  then  talk  about  denying  tliat 
opportunity  of  voting  a  straight  party 
ticket  In  Tulsa  County  and  Oklahoma 
County,  the  one  being  hurt  is  the  Re- 
publican candidate. 

Can  the  Senator  answer  this  question : 
Why  is  it  that  hi  1969.  the  Democratic 
legislative  in  our  State  passed  a  bill  to 
do  away  with  straight  party  voting  in  the 
two  counties  with  voting  machines? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  do  not  have  the  slight- 
est idea  why  the  legislature  in  the  State 
of  Oklahoma,  the  Senator's  own  State, 
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did  something  that  he  says  they  did.  I 
am  not  even  sure  that  they  did  it. 

However,  as  to  the  previous  set  of  cir- 
cumstances that  he  has  advanced  here, 
I  say  that  is  truly  hs^pothetical,  purely 
hypothetical  nonsense,  because  there  are 
no  statistics,  either  In  the  testimony  of 
his  witnesses  or  in  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Edmondson's  witnesses,  to  justify  the  so- 
called  40-20-40  split  he  has  been  talking 
about.  That  is  purely  hypothetical. 
picked  out  of  the  air  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  If  we  are  going  to  stick  to 
statistics,  we  should  go  by  some  of  the 
studies  that  have  been  made  an  that  are 
recognized. 

To  get  back  to  the  question  the  Senator 
asked  me,  I  cannot  account  for  why  the 
legislature  of  Oklahoma  did  something, 
any  more  than  I  can  account  for  why 
they  took  action  after  this  election  to 
try  to  change  the  law.  They  did  not 
change  it.  The  Senator  said  earlier  that 
they  changed  the  law  so  that  you  do  not 
have  to  have  ft  straight  party  lever  on 
the  machine.  That  is  not  correct.  There 
are  some  qualifications  on  that. 

The  revised  statute  has  not  eliminated 
the  requirement  for  straight  party  levers 
and  does  not  even  touch  on  placement 
on  the  ballot  or  the  need  for  correct  in- 
structions, the  two  other  items.  The 
amended  statute  says: 

Said  voting  machines  must  be  programmed 
so  as  to  permit  straight  party  voting  as  well 
as  split  or  mixed  tickets,  unless  existing  ma- 
chines are  so  constructed  as  to  make  straight 
party  voting  impossible  without  subetantlal 
modification  of  the  machines. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  knows, 
from  the  testimony  he  has  received,  that 
what  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  said 
is  correct — that  with  the  provisions  that 
were  written  into  that  bill,  this  applies 
to  Tulsa  County,  imequivocally.  That 
was  the  purpose  of  it.  This  is  what  the 
people  of  Oklahoma  believe.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
thinks  of  it,  but  that  is  the  fact. 

The  Senator  referred  to  my  informa- 
tion as  being  hypothetical  nonsense. 
I  say  that  what  I  have  been  talking  about 
is  in  the  real  world  of  politics  in  Okla- 
homa ;  that  the  people  of  OUahoma  have 
believed  for  years  and  beUeve  today  that 
straight  party  voting  benefits  the  Re- 
publican, if  it  takes  place  in  Oklahoma 
County  or  Tulsa  County,  and  if  it  takes 
place  in  the  rural  areas  on  paper  ballots, 
it  benefits  the  Democrats.  This  is  ac- 
cepted by  both  sides. 

So  the  effort  in  1969  and  1971  and  1974 
has  been  to  remove  the  straight  party 
voting  where  election  machines  exist, 
or  some  machines  exist,  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  the  Democrats,  not  the 
Republicans. 

I  favored  removing  straight  party 
voting  on  voting  machines  and  paper 
ballots  when  I  was  Governor,  but  I  did 
not  have  any  takers  in  the  legislature  to 
the  extent  of  passing  a  bill  to  do  that. 

I  cannot  agree  that  what  I  have  said 
is  hypothetical  nonsense.  What  I  have 
been  talking  about  is  what  the  people 
who  are  fighting  the  battles  between  the 
Republicans  and  the  Democrats  in  Okla- 
homa believe  in.  That  is  what  they 
believe. 


ISi.  CANNON.  I  cannot  vouch  for  what 
the  people  of  Oklahoma  believe  on  that 
subject  I  do  not  know  anything  to  sup- 
port it  I  do  not  know  what  they  believe. 
However,  I  cannot  believe  that  the  people 
of  Oklahoma  are  any  different  from  those 
in  any  other  part  of  the  country. 

There  are  two  counties  in  my  State 
that  are  inclined  to  be  Republican  coun- 
ties. There  are  comities  that  register  one 
way  and  vote  another.  I  think  that  is 
pretty  typical  throughout  the  coimtry.  I 
do  not  think  that  one  can  necessarily  say 
that  one  coimty  in  one  particular  part  of 
the  country  is  so  much  different  from 
many  other  counties. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  If  the  Senator  has  in 
his  State  a  county  that  consistently  votes 
60  percent  Republican  and  40  percent 
Democratic  and  it  has  a  registration  ratio 
of  40  percent  Republican  and  60  percent 
Democratic,  and  if  the  Senator  believes 
In  straight  party  voting — ^whlch  he  does, 
as  do  I — that  straight  party  voting  can 
be  effective  in  an  election,  and  if  straight 
party  voting  is  denied  in  that  coimty  and 
the  votes  cast  in  that  election  are  58 
percent  for  the  Republican  and  the  re- 
mataider  for  Mr.  Edmondson,  more  or 
less,  with  some  votes  for  a  third  candi- 
d&ts,  would  he  say  that  in  his  State  the 
effect  of  not  having  straight  party  levers 
is  going  to  be  beneficial  to  the  Repub- 
lican? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President  I  am  not 
going  to  engage  in  a  sheer  exercise  in 
speculation,  that  has  no  purpose  as  far 
as  what  we  are  discussing  here,  as  to 
what  might  happen  in  my  State.  I  win 
say  this  as  a  fiat  statement:  I  think  that 
political  scientists  will  all  bear  me  out 
that  Democrats  are  more  likely  nation- 
ally— and  I  think  that  would  be  true  In 
every  State — to  vote  a  straight  party 
ticket  than  Republicans  are.  They  come 
generally  from  a  lower  socioeconomic 
class,  and  those  people  are  more  inclined 
to  vote  a  straight  party  ticket,  if  they 
have  the  opportunity,  than  people  who 
are  In  a  higher  socioeconomic  class.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  political  scientist  that 
disagrees  with  that  statement  or  that 
philosophy.  If  they  do,  I  should  be  very 
interested  to  listen  to  what  they  have  to 
say  or  read  what  they  have  to  say. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  says  he 
wants  to  use  expert  testimony  and  real 
facts;  yet  he  talks  about  the  whole 
United  States  and  what  that  result  is, 
in  his  opinion,  according  to  certain  ex- 
perts. What  is  Important  is  what  goes  on 
and  what  went  on  in  Tulsa  County,  not 
across  the  country. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely right. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yet  this  was  not 
done  in  this  case. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  not 
correct.  I  have  been  pointing  out  for  the 
benefit  of  the  distinguished  Senator  that 
in  Oklahoma,  the  consensus  Is  very  clear 
among  Uiose  who  are  Interested  in  this 
and  who  are  political  experts  in  both 


parties — at  least  to  the  extent  of  knowing 
what  influences  there  are  cm  voting — ^it 
is  generally  agreed  that  straight  party 
voting  In  the  two  larger  countries  in  the 
voting  machines  is  helpful  to  the  Repub- 
lican nominee. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  tUnk  that  Dr.  Kirk- 
patrick  is  a  recognized  authority  in 
Oklahoma,  from  the  Senator's  state- 
ment. He  did  testify  on  the  Oklahoma 
patterns.  He  testified  on  the  results  of  the 
1956  study  and  the  results  of  the  update 
vrith  the  1974  information.  I  am  sorry  to 
hear  the  Senator  downgrade,  or  attempt 
to  downgrade,  a  recognized  expert  in  this 
field  from  his  own  State  who  has  made  a 
study  of  Oklahoma  voting  patterns  and 
who  has  related  precisely  the  voting  pat- 
terns— ^I  think  they  went  back  to  the 
1930's,  up  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes;  I  shall  yield, 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  was  very 
kind,  when  I  was  referring  earUer  to  Dr. 
Kirkpatrlck's  evidence  and  testimony 
and  statements,  when  I  referred  to  In- 
accuracies in  the  material  that  were  in- 
cluded In  the  record.  I  shall  be  happy,  in 
the  future,  to  relate  additional  examples 
of  inaccuracies  in  his  information.  I 
think  it  is  unfortunate  that  Dr.  Kirk- 
patrick  did  give  testimony  and  informa- 
tion to  the  majority  <hi  the  Committee 
on  Rules  that  cannot  be  borne  out  by  the 
facts. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President  It  cer- 
tainly seems  to  me  that  it  Is  borne  out 
by  the  facts.  I  suggest  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  read  Dr.  Kirkpatrlck's 
testimony  on  page  89  and  that  he  review 
the  chart  on  page  90  that  goes  back  to 
1930,  and  that  he  read  the  testimony  on 
P8€e  91.  I  shall  help  him  with  a  little 
bit  of  it,  to  be  sure  that  he  does  listen  to 
part  of  it: 

The  data  presented  In  table  2  confirm 
the  Impact  of  the  absence  of  party  levers' 
In  Tulsa  County  in  1974.  The  amount  of 
ticket-splitting  in  Tulsa  County  that  year 
is  substantlaUy  larger  than  it  had  ever  been 
in  Tulsa  County  or  the  rest  of  the  State  In 
any  previous  years  in  over  4^4  decades. 

That  Is  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  from  Okla- 
homa. That  is  using  the  statistics  of  the 
results  of  the  election  in  Tulsa  County 
in  1974. 

Its  value  (29.1)  Is  10.7  percentage  points 
higher  in  1974  than  ever  before  in  Tulsa 
County,  and  ticket-splitting  in  the  remainder 
of  the  State  was  only  4.2  percent  higher 
than  ever  before. 

If  that  is  not  using  statistics  in  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  and  in  Tulsa  County, 
I  certainly  do  not  know  what  is. 

To  finish  that  paragraph. 

In  addition,  the  average  ticket-splitting 
for  all  observations  in  table  2  where  party 
levers/circles  were  used  (State  balance  and 
Tulsa  values  without  1974)  is  13.6 — a  full 
15.5  points  lower  than  the  one  current  case 
without  party  levers. 

Now,  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
and  I  appreciate  his  interest  In  Dr.  Kirk- 
patrlck's informatian.  I  trust  that  he 
will  read  the  information  that  we  have 
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sutoiltted  and  areas  in  which  we  have 
pointed  out  errors  and  inaccuracies. 

As  this  report  that  we  submitted  points 
out,  based  on  official  Oklahoma  election 
returns,  I>r.  Klrkpatrlck  simply  used  the 
wrong  figures  in  many  Instances.  When 
the  corrected  figures  are  used,  it  turns 
out  that,  contrary  to  Dr.  B:irkpatrick's 
assertion,  there  was  actually  a  greater 
increase  in  ticket  splitting  than  there 
was  in  Tulsa  County.  I  recognize  that 
we  can  talk  about  that  point  right  now 
without  either  one  of  us  going  over  the 
information.  But  I  do  want  to  go  over 
this  information  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  or  ask  him  to  do 
so  and  then  refute  tomorrow  my  state- 
ment that  I  just  made. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  shall  certainly  be  glad 
to  receive  and  review  any  additional  in- 
formation the  Senator  has  to  submit.  But 
I  am  resuling  from  the  hearing  record,  as 
I  said,  on  pages  89.  90.  and  91,  although 
I  was  reading  iraca.  91.  lliat  relates  to 
table  2  on  page  92,  and  also  the  infor- 
mation relates  to  table  1  on  page  90, 
which  is  helpful,  but  not  precisely  the 
binding  factor  on  that.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  review  any  additional  information. 

Mr.  BARTLETr.  I  thank  the  Senator 
and  I  shall  submit  this  information  to 
him. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the-  order  for  the 
quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Charles  Warren  of  my 
staff  may  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
dxuing  the  consideration  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 356. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  again 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleiic 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  CUL- 
vEn>.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
UNTIL  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  £isk  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour 
of  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


nees  have  been  recognized  imder  the 
standing  order,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Pack- 
wood,  and  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byro  be  rec- 
ognized each  for  not  to  exceed  IS  min- 
utes, and  in  that  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
CERTAIN  SENATORS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row after  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  AND 
CONSIDERATION  OP  UNFINISHED 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  recognition  of  Senators  under  the 
orders  previously  entered,  there  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  on  tomorrow  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  5  minutes  each,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  the  Senate  will  resume 
the  consideration  of  the  unfinished  bizsi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  HOLD  H.R.  11700  AT  THE 
DESK 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  H  Jl. 
11700,  relating  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  be  held  at  the  desk  until  the  close 
of  business  on  Friday,  March  5,  1976. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  on  be- 
half of  Mr.  Hartke  that  H.R.  8507,  a  bill 
to  revise  the  per  diem  allowance  author- 
ized for  members  of  the  American  Bat- 
tle Monuments  Commission  when  in  a 
travel  status,  be  discharged  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  matter,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  statement  by  Mr.  Hartke 
be  prhited  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  or  Sknator  Haktke 

On  October  30.  1976.  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  unanlmou-sly  re- 
ported HJl.  8607.  a  bUl  to  revise  the  per 
diem  allowance  authorized  for  members  of 
the  American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion when  In  travel  status.  That  legislation 
subsequently  passed  the  Hou.se  unanimously 
under  suspension  of  rules  on  November  4. 
1975  and  wsw  referred  In  the  Senate  to  the 


Committee  on  the  Interior  and  InavQar  Af- 
fairs, ably  chaired  by  the  dlstingutshed  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson).  Of 
course,  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committees  of 
both  bouses  conduct  general  oversight  of  the 
operations  of  the  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments  Commission.  Although  the  cost  Impact 
of  this  blU  la  minor — the  first  full  year  coat 
is  estimated  at  lees  than  two  thousand 
dollars — it  nevertheless  has  occasioned  con- 
siderable Interest  since  there  Is  general  agree- 
ment that  current  per  diem  structures  sim- 
ply do  not  provide  fair  reimbursement  to 
members  of  the  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commission.  Thus,  in  an  effort  to  expedite 
action  on  this  measure,  which  appears  to  Uc 
meritorious.  Senator  Jackson  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  has  agreed  that  he  has  no  ob- 
jection In  having  H.R.  8607  discharged  from 
that  Committee  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  for  appropriate  and 
prompt  action. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  tomorrow  at  the 
hour  of  12  o'clock  noon.  After  the  two 
leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognizee"  under  the  standing  order. 
Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Packwood.  and  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd  will  be  recognized,  each 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  and  in  that 
order.  Following  that,  there  will  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  limited  therein 
to  5  minutes  each,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  the  Senate  will  resume  considera- 
tion of  the  unfinished  business.  Senate 
Resolution  356,  a  resolution  relating  to 
the  senatorial  contested  election  in  Okla- 
homa. Also  on  tomorrow,  or  soon,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  Senate  can  take  up  H.R. 
7688,  an  act  providing  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  civil  government  for  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 
in  addition  thereto,  HJl.  8650,  an  act  to 
assist  low-income  persons  in  insulating 
their  homes,  and  other  measures  that 
may  be  cleared  and  ready  for  action  at 
any  time. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour 
of  12  o'clock  noon  tomon-ow. 

The  motion  was  screed  to;  and  at 
5:09  pjn.,  the  Senate  adjounied  until 
Wednesday,  March  3.  1976,  at  12 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  2, 1976: 

The  JtTOiciARY 

Oerald  L.  Ooettel,  of  New  York,  to  be  VS. 
District  Judge  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New   York,   vice   Arnold   Bauman.   resigned. 

Charles  8.  Halght,  Jr.,  of  New  Ycwk.  to  be 
U.S.  District  Judge  for  the  Southern  District 
of  New  York,  vice  Murray  I.  Ourfeln.  elevated. 
Corporation  for  Public  BaoADCASTiNa 

Louis  P.  Terrazas,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corpo- 
ration for  Public  Broadcasting  for  the  re- 


mainder of  the  term  expiring  March  26,  1978, 
vice  Neal  BlackweU  Freeman,  realgned. 
In  the  Navy 

Rear  Admiral  Patrick  "J"  Pannlttn,  VS. 
Navy,  having  been  designated  for  commands 
and  other  duties  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  within  the  contemplation  of  Title 


10,  United  States  Code,  Section  5231,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while 
so  serving. 

CONFIRMATION 

Executive   nomination  confirmed   by 
the  Senate  March  2. 1976 : 


Department  of  the  Treasury 


George  H.  Dixon,  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

liie  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  respond 
to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rwesdai^,  March  2,  1976 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Claude  B-  Smithmler,  national 
chaplain  of  the  American  Legion,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

For  our  country,  its  citizens,  its  lead- 
ers and  the  blessings  of  freedran,  jus- 
tice and  democracy,  we  thank  You, 
Father. 

Bless  our  Rq?resentatives  as  th^r 
seek  to  maintain  a  climate  where  hope, 
love,  and  freedom  to  worship  are  the 
right  and  privilege  of  every  individual. 

Enable  us  to  be  faithful  to  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  America  stands.  In- 
crease our  devotion  to  the  ideals  of 
brotherhood. 

Grant  us  wisdom  to  seek  first  Your 
kingdom  that  we  may  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages of  our  spiritual  heritage. 

Use  us  to  build  a  better  world  where 
Your  will  shall  prevail  and  all  people 
work  together  for  common  good. 

Guide  us  in  our  places  of  responsi- 
bility and  in  our  worship  of  You  to 
know  the  path  that  leads  to  peace  for 
all  the  Earth.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL-, 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bUl  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HJl.  7824.  An  act  to  amend  section  142  of 
title  13.  United  States  Code,  to  cliange  the 
date  for  taking  censuses  of  agriculture,  irri- 
gation, and  drainage,  and  for  other  purposes. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
Individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


FIDEL  GROSSO-PADILLA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  6817) 
foi-  the  relief  of  Pidel  Grosso-Padilla. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  SECRETARY  OP  THE 
INTERIOR  TO  CONVEY  CERTAIN 
LANDS  IN  MADERA  COUNTY, 
CAHF.,  TO  MRS.  LUCILLE  JONES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bDl  (H.R.  1404) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  convey  certain  lands  in  Madera 
Coun^,  Calif.,  to  Mrs.  Lucille  Jones, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  Uie  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  1404 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  convey  to  Lucille  Jones, 
Madera,  California,  all  right,  title,  and  Inter- 
est of  the  United  States  In  and  to  a  tract 
of  land  In  Madera  County,  California,  more 
particularly  described  as  the  northeast  quar- 
ter of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  29; 
the  south  half  of  the  southwest  quarter  of 
section  20;  and  the  southeast  quarter  of  the 
southeast  quarter  of  section  19,  all  In  town- 
ship 9  south,  range  20  east.  MJ3.B.  &  M., 
Madera  Coimty,  California,  consisting  of  one 
htmdred  and  sixty  acres,  more  or  less.  Such 
conveyance  shall  only  be  made  if  Lucille 
Jones  makes  application  therefor,  and, 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  this  Act, 
makes  payment  of  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  land  as  of  the  date  of  this  Act,  less  any 
enhancement  in  value  brought  to  the  isuid 
by  Lucille  Jones  or  her  predecessors  on  the 
land,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Lucille  Jones  shall  bear  any  admin- 
istrative expenses,  including  appraisal,  filing, 
and  recording  fees,  arising  from  the  con- 
veyance. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege  to  sponsor  this 
le^lation  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Lucille 
Jones.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  work- 
ing with  Mrs.  Jones  for  several  years  in 
an  attempt  to  clarify  ownership  of  the 
land  which  she  and  her  family  have 
occupied  since  1893. 

The  property  was  originally  patented 
to  Mrs.  Jones'  father  in  1893.  Recent 
searches  of  land  records  brought  to  light 
the  fact  that  the  land  was  returned  to 
the  United  States  under  a  trespass  judg- 
ment in  1904.  This  infomiation  was  never 
noted  by  the  Madera  Coimty  clerk's  olBce 
which  recorded  the  patent  in  1909. 

Because  the  land  was  listed  in  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Jones'  father,  the  family 
continued  to  live  on  the  land  and  paid 
full  and  prompt  taxes  on  it  up  to  the 
present. 

Upon  leai-ning  that  Uie  land  did,  ui- 
deed,  belong  to  the  United  States,  she 
sought  to  purchase  the  land  which  .she 
had  always  assumed  belonged  to  her 
family.  Because  there  is  no  administra- 
tive provision  which  would  allow  Mrs. 


Jones  to  buy  tlie  land  without  having  to 
bid  for  it  in  open  sale,  I  have  introduced 
the  legislation  which  has  been  reported 
to  the  House  by  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee. 

This  legislation  would  not  give  the 
laud  to  Mrs.  Jones.  It  simply  gives  Mrs. 
Jones  the  first  option  to  purchase  the 
land.  She  must  pay  fair  market  value  for 
the  land  and  must  pay  all  administrative 
costs  involved. 

Mrs.  Jones,  herself,  has  Uved  on  and 
occupied  the  land  in  question  for  ap- 
proximately 65  years.  She,  and  her  fa- 
ther before  her,  have  paid  complete 
taxes  on  the  land.  Since  the  Fedei-al  Gov- 
ernment has  declared  the  land  surplus, 
Mrs.  Jones  simply  seeks  to  purchase  the 
land  which  she  knows  as  home.  I  think 
that  equity  lies  with  Mrs.  Jones  on  this 
matter  and  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
agree  by  passing  this  legislation. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  thu'd  time,  was  read  the  tiiird 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


REV.  CLAUDE  E.  SMTTHMIER 

(Mr.  PLYNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  tlie  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  guest 
chaplain  today  is  pastor  of  Skyland 
United  Methodist  Church  in  Atlanta. 
Ga.,  and  the  national  chaplain  of  the 
American  Legion.  Rev.  Claude  E.  SmiUi- 
mier,  a  veteran  of  the  Blorean  war,  has 
also  sei'ved  as  liis  American  Legion  dis- 
trict chaplain  and  as  chaplain  of  the 
Department  of  Georgia.  He  has  also 
served  in  other  important  positions  in 
the  American  Legion  at  the  national 
level,  including  membership  on  the  Na- 
tional Economic  Commission  and  chap- 
lain of  tlie  National  Legion  Press  Com- 
mission. 

A  distinguished  theologian.  Reverend 
Smithmier  earned  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree  from  Memphis  State  University. 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  a  bachelor  of  divinity 
degree  from  the  Chandler  School  of 
Theology,  Emory  University.  Atlanta. 
Ga.,  where  he  also  received  his  master 
of  divinity  in  1972. 

Reverend  Smithmier  is  also  active  in 
civic  matters  in  his  commmiity.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors,  Great- 
er Atlanta  chapter,  Memphis  State 
Alumni,  a  member  of  the  Leroy  Duncan 
Lodge  No.  262,  F.  ti  A.M.,  Atlanta,  the 
Sardis  Lodge  Royal  Arch  Mason,  Atlanta. 
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and  the  Dekalb  Commandery  No.  38, 
Decatur,  Oa. 

Reverend  Smlthmler  and  his  wife  live 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  are  the  parents  of 
two  daughters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasiu'e  to  wel- 
come Reverend  Smlthmier  to  our  midst 
today. 

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANSPOR- 
TATION AND  ITS  SUECOMMTT- 
TEESTO  MEET  FOR  REMAINDER 
OP  WEEK 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  and 
its  subcommittees  may  be  permitted  to 
meet  while  the  House  is  in  session  for 
the  remainder  of  this  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TODAY  COMMEMORATES  THE  IN- 
DEPENDENCE OP  THE  REPUBLIC 
OP  TEXAS  FROM  MEXICAN  EM- 
PIRE 

'Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
is  March  2,  a  day  doubly  sanctified  in 
this  Bicentennial  Year,  for  Texans,  and 
for  all  Americans. 

It  was  140  years  ago  today,  on  March  2, 
1836,  that  a  ragtag  group  of  frontiers- 
men assembled  themselves  in  a  little  town 
called  Washington  on  the  Brazos  and 
officially  declared  the  independence  of 
the  Republic  of  Texas  from  the  Mexican 
Empire. 

Coincidentally.  this  date  also  com- 
memorates the  183d  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  that  giant  who  strode  through 
19th  century  American  historj-.  the 
victor  of  San  Jacinto — a  citizen  of  four 
nations  and  president  of  one,  elected  to 
Congress  from  two  States,  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  two  States,  and  at  one  point  in 
his  career  the  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  from  the  Cherokee  Nation — the 
Honorable  Sam  Homton. 

With  those  two  conmiemorative  dates 
in  mind,  it  behooves  all  of  us  to  think 
of  March  2  with  especial  appreciation 
in  this  Bicentennial  Year. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
HOUSE  ADNHNISTRATION  TO  FILE 
CERTAIN  PRIVILEGED  COMMIT- 
TEE RESOLUIIONS 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  certain  privi- 
leged committee  resolutions. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TODAY  COMMEMORATES  THE  INDE- 
PENDENCE OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OP 
TEXAS    FROM    MEXICAN    EMPIRE 

«Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  tlie  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  add  my  remarlcs  to  those  made  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  WuGHT)  with  respect  to  the  fact 
that  today  marks  the  commemoration 
of  Texas  independence  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Texas  is  one  of  many 
States  which  gave  us  some  of  our  greatest 
leaders.  We  are  proud  of  that  fact.  Not 
simply  in  honor  of  that  fact,  but  because 
of  this  occasion,  today  we  are  serving 
bowls  of  venison  chili  in  the  House  res- 
taurant to  all  those  who  might  want  to 
participate.  It  is  "two  alarm"  chill  made 
by  the  famous  Wick  Fowler  recipe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  the  Members  to 
help  themselves  to  this  chUi.  It  will  be 
a  refreshing,  invigorating  experience.  I 
think  the  participants  will  enjoy  it,  es- 
pecially since  it  is  in  memory  of  those 
great  Texans  who  helped  make  this 
country  the  great  Nation  it  is  today.  Eat 
it,  and  think  of  those  peppery  Texans 
who  keep  up  the  tradition  and  head  for 
the  water  trough. 


DISCHARGE  OF  COM^aTTEE  ON 
POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 
FROM  FURTHER  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  10133  AND  REREFERRAL 
TO  COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  10133 »  and  that  the  bUl  be 
rerefsrred  solely  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  PILE  CERTAIN  PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  10760,  BLACK  LUNG  BENE- 
FITS REFORM  ACT  OF  1975 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  b>  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1056  and  ask  for  its 
inmiediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolutum  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  1056 

Se^oired.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  blU 
(HJl.  10760)  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  to  revise  the 
black  itmg  benefits  proeram  established 
under  such  .^ct  In  order  to  transfer  the  resid- 


ual liability  for  the  payment  of  beneflti 
under  such  program  from  the  Federal  Got- 
emment  to  the  coal  Industry,  and  for  other 
purposes.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  the  biU  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  nile. 
It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Education 
ftud  Labor  now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an  orig- 
inal bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule,  and  all  point*  of 
order  against  said  substitute  for  faUure 
to  comply  wlto  the  provisions  of  clause  6, 
rule  XXI,  are  hereby  waived.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  such  consideration,  the  Commit- 
tee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  hare 
been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand 
a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any  amend- 
ment adopted  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  the  biU  or  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  blU  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or 
without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Madden)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 
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IMVITATEON  WIOU.  CONOREaSKW- 
AL  FliYINQ  CLDB  TO  ATTEND 
CLASSES  BACH  TUESDAY  EVENIMO 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ALLEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
pi*esent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidentlj-  a  quonun  is 
not  present.  Without  objection,  a  call  of 
the  House  will  be  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electi-onlc  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond : 

[RoU  No.  74] 


Audrewa.  N.C. 

Ouyer 

Rtsenhocver 

Barrett 

Harsha 

Runnels 

BogRS 

Hubert 

Ruppe 

BolllnK 

Hlnsha'v 

Scheuer 

ChappeU 

Jones,  Ala. 

Sebellus 

CoUlns.  ni. 

LaPalce 

Shuster 

Conyers 

Landrum 

Slsk 

CouKblln 

Lehman 

STlant 

DeUuma 

Metcalfe 

Stautou. 

DIkk* 

Patman.  Tex. 

James  V. 

DlnijeU 

Pepper 

Symnis 

Dodd 

Pike 

Udall 

Esch 

Pritchc:  1 

UUniau 

Eshlem«n 

Rees 

Wilson.  C.  H 

Pra8«T 

Reuss 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Qlbbcus 

Rlnaldo 

Yuung.  Os. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  385 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

3y  unanimous  consent,  further  pi"o- 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispcnfcd 
with. 


FLTITHER  MESSAGE  FROP-!  THE 
SENATE 

A  furtlier  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed  with 
an  amendment  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  joint  res- 
olution of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

H.J.  Res.  811.  Joint  resolution  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  legis- 
lative branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1876,  and  lOr  other  purposes 


(Mr.  D(W  H.  CLAUSEN  asked  and ' 
given  pennlsston  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  ronarks.) 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  liCr.  Speaker. 
t(Hiigfat  in  room  2253,  Raybum  House 
dBce  Building,  the  Congressional  Flying 
Club  is  starting  a  12-week  ground  school. 
The  classes  will  be  held  each  Tuesday 
evening  from  6  to  8:30.  Several  Instruc- 
tors from  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration have  generously  v(dunteered 
their  time  to  help  the  members  of  the 
club  conduct  the  school. 

Last  year  the  groimd  school  was  a 
big  success  and  we  are  looking  forward 
to  having  many  more  aviation  enthusi- 
asts attend  this  year. 

The  dlstlngulabed  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont,  Senator  Bob  Staftord,  Is  the 
president  of  the  flying  club  and  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  being  the  vice  president. 
We  invite  everyone  interested  in  avia- 
tion, pilots  and  nonpllots  alike,  to  attend 
the  classes  each  Tuesday  evening. 


BLACK  LUNQ  BENEFITS  REFORM 
ACT  OP  1975 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Mad- 
den). 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta),  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1056 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  on  HJEt.  10780,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  to  revise  the  black  limg  ben- 
efits program  established  undor  such  act 
in  order  to  transfer  the  residual  llabOitar 
for  the  payment  of  benefits  uaisx  such 
program  from  the  Federal  Gknremment 
to  the  coal  industry,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

House  Residution  1056  provides  that  it 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  at  a  substitute  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  now  printed  in  the  b£Q 
as  an  original  bill  for  the  puxpose  of 
amendment,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  the  substitute  for  failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
XXI — ^prohibiting  appropriations  in  a 
legislative  bUl — are  waived.  This  waiver 
is  necessary  because  section  9  of  the  com- 
mittee substitute  establishes  a  fund  in  the 
Treasury  and  permits  payments  from 
that  fund  without  a  prior  appropriation 
and  ttecause  s<»ne  of  the  funds  now  avail- 
able for  payment  of  black  lung  benefits 
under  existing  law  may  possibly  become 
available  for  payment  of  benefits  under 
the  program  established  by  this  bill. 

By  surveys  and  studies  carried  on 
throughout  the  United  States,  it  has  been 
established  that  black  lung  has  been  the 
scourge  of  the  mining  industiT  and  the 
mortality  rates  among  coal  miners  has 
been  phenomenal.  In  the  past  the  risk  of 
death  among  coU  miners  has  been  near- 
ly twice  that  of  the  general  pcqpulatlon 
and  higher  than  any  other  occupational 
group  in  the  United  States. 


Contributing  greatly  to  this  condlti<m 
has  been  tfae  deaths  from  aoddents  axtd 
reoilratory  diseases.  "Hie  exctee  o£  this 
dlseaae's  deaths  Increased  shandy  with 
tbe  age  of  a  miner  which  suggests  the 
Importance  of  the  environmental  fac- 
toars.  Mortality  rates  of  coal  miners  for 
other  reasons  are  also  high. 

The  latest  study  available  tTom  the 
year  mortality  rates  of  the  n.S.  coal  min- 
ers contrasts  sharply  with  mortality  rates 
in  Great  Britain.  In  that  coimtry,  mortal- 
ity rates  for  coal  miners  for  all  causes  is 
(mly  about  15  percent  above  the  general 
population  but  in  certain  areas  at  Great 
Britain  they  do  show  fatality  excesses  as 
much  as  50  percent. 

In  determining  the  validity  of  black 
lung  claims  tmder  this  part,  all  relevant 
evidetice  shall  be  considered.  Including, 
where  relevant,  medical  tests  such  as 
blood  gas  studies.  X-ray  examination, 
titectrocardiogram,  pulmonary  function 
studies,  or  physical  performance  tests, 
and  any  medical  history,  evidence  sub- 
mitted by  the  claimant's  physician,  or  his 
wife's  affidavits,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
deceased  miner,  other  impropriate  affida- 
vits of  persons  with  Imowledge  of  the 
miner's  id^s^lcal  condition,  and  other  sup- 
iKHtive  materials. 

HJR.  10760  is  designed  to  liberalize 
black  lung  benefits  and  create  an  indus- 
tiy-financed  trust  fund  to  pay  black  lung 
benefits.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  House  Resolution  1056  so  that  we 
may  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  this 
important  legislation. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  tdme  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  outset  let  me  say 
that  I  certainly  have  ccmipassion  for  in- 
dividuals who  are  afDicted  with  black 
lung  disease.  Under  the  present  law  these 
individuals  are  ^gible  to  draw  benefits, 
and  for  these  Individuals  to  draw  those 
benefits,  we  do  not  need  a  change  in  the 
present  law. 

Let  us  lay  to  rest  immediately  what 
this  bill  is  all  about.  Under  this  bUl  one 
does  not  have  to  have  black  lung  disease 
to  draw  benefits;  all  one  has  to  have,  if 
he  works  in  an  anthracite  coal  mine,  is 
25  years  of  service,  cmd  In  all  other  types 
of  mines  he  has  to  have  30  years  of  serv- 
ice. In  such  cases,  he  does  not  have  to 
prove  that  he  has  black  lung  disease.  All 
he  has  to  do  is  to  prove  his  length  of 
service  and  he  is  automatically  entitled 
to  benefits. 

So  let  us  not  try  to  kid  ourselves  or  kid 
the  American  people  mto  believing  that 
we  are  doing  something  to  extend  black 
lung  disease  benefits  by  passing  this  bill. 
We  are  Just  extending  coverage  under 
the  black  lung  program  to  anyone  work- 
ing or  who  has  worked  in  a  coal  mine — 
whether  they  have  black  lung  disease  or 
not — if  they  had  woriced  25  years  in 
anthracite  mines  or  30  years  in  any  other 
types  of  mines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  it  is  going  to  be 
argued  here  today  that  this  is  not  going 
to  cost  the  taxpayers  much  because  this 
is  going  to  be  put  on  the  cosil  producers. 
But  let  us  ask.  where  are  the  coal  pro- 
ducers going  to  get  this  money?  From 
the  consumers.  Somebody  is  going  to  pay 
the  bill,  and  it  will  be  the  consumers 
who  are  going  to  pay  most  of  this  bill. 


I  am  amazed  at  the  lack  of  attention 
to  this  bill  from  all  these  consumer 
groups  across  the  country  who  are  con- 
stantly writing  your  office  and  my  office 
about  inflation  and  about  the  high  cost 
of  this.  that,  and  the  other  tihing.  We 
have  heard  nothing  from  them  about  the 
effect  this  bill  wlU  have  on  inflation  and 
the  price  of  coaL  Th^  are  going  to  carry 
the  load  or  the  bulk  of  the  load,  along 
with  taxpayers  who  do  not  use  coal. 

There  are  many  people  who  are  saying, 
"I  do  not  use  coal.  I  do  not  bum  coal,  so, 
therefore,  I  am  not  going  to  have  to  pay 
the  bUl."  Yet  these  same  people  turn  on 
their  electro  lights.  They  use  those  elec- 
tric lights,  they  pay  utiUty  bills,  and 
those  utility  biUs  in  most  States,  includ- 
ing mine,  are  now  going  up  automaticallv 
on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  the  fuel.  The 
utility  companies  usually  do  not  even 
have  to  go  to  the  public  utilities  commis- 
sions to  prove  these  increased  costs  when 
raising  ttieir  rates.  They  are  more  or  less 
automatic. 

Let  us  not  try  to  hoodwink  the  Ameri- 
can consumers  into  believing  that  they 
are  not  going  to  pay  the  cost  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  one  other  thing 
about  this  bilL  It  violates  the  spirit,  if  not 
the  letter,  of  the  new  Budget  Act.  I  know 
that  most  of  us  want  to  see  this  Budget 
Act  work. 

Under  the  new  Budget  Act,  we  pledged 
that  we  were  going  to  get  rid  of  back- 
door spending. 

There  is  t>ackdoor  spending  in  this 
biU. 

I  might  say  that  this  bUl  was  reported 
on  the  last  day  of  last  year,  and  that 
is  why  we  have  it  here  today. 

Had  it  been  reported  on  the  first  day 
of  this  year,  it  would  not  have  been  here 
today.  In  my  humble  opinion,  this  bill 
violates  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the 
Budget  Act  and  I  would  like  to  confirm 
this  with  the  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Adams)  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
him  and  get  his  thinking  on  this  matter 
as  to  whether  it  does  not  violate  the  spirit 
of  the  Budget  Act  as  far  as  l>ackdoor 
spending  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Adams)  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
comment  on  the  pending  rule  for  H.R. 
10760.  from  the  viewpomt  of  the  Budget 
Act  not  on  the  merits  of  the  bill.  The  i-e- 
port  of  his  bill  was  filed  in  calendar  year 
1975  to  be  effective  in  fiscal  year  1976. 
Thus,  under  section  401  of  the  Budget 
Act,  there  is  no  statutory  bar  to  House 
c(»isideration  of  the  measure  at  this 
time.  As  I  point  out  in  my  attached  let- 
ter to  Chairman  Pkhxins  it  may  have  to 
wait  until  after  May  15  in  the  Senate. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  con- 
gressi(»ial  budget  process,  it  would  be 
more  appropriate  to  consider  this  bill 
after  Congress  establishes  budget  targets 
for  fiscal  year  1977  in  the  first  budget 
resolution  this  spring,  but  there  is  no 
legal  bar  to  conslderinig  it. 

llie  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mates that  the  outlay  impact  of  tiiis 
measure  in  the  current  fiscal  year  would 
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be  $37  mlllltxi  budget  authority  and  $8 
million  in  oxitlays.  Thla  comiiaratiTely 
low  estimate  teflects  tbe  fact  that  the 
new  entttlement  Is  assumed  to  be  effec- 
tive only  2  months  before  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year.  No  funds  were  specifically  In- 
cluded In  the  budget  resolutions  this 
year  for  this  bllL 

In  future  years,  the  costs  will  be  more 
substantial.  Fiscal  year  1977  costs  are  es- 
timated by  CBO  to  be  $284  million  tn 
budget  authority  and  $217  million  In  out- 
lays. It  should  be  noted  that  both  budget 
authority  and  outlays  are  In  part  offset  by 
the  $133  million  in  revenue  which  is  esti- 
mated to  result  from  assessments  on  coal 
operators.  Thus,  the  net  costs  of  this  bill 
In  fiscal  year  1077  would  be  $151  million 
in  budget  authority  and  $84  million  in 
outlays.  The  CBO  estimates  are  that  a 
conversion  to  the  trust  fund  concept  con- 
tained in  this  bill  wiU  result  in  total 
savings  of  $237  million  in  outlays  com- 
pared to  present  law  in  the  next  5  years. 

I  would  also  like  to  conment  on  the 
committee  amendment,  which  I  under- 
stand will  be  offered,  to  insure  that  this 
bUl  will  be  treated  as  an  on-budget  activ- 
ity. This  amendment  has  no  impact  on 
the  real  costs  of  thi?  bill.  What  it  does 
is  to  insure  that  the  program  will  re- 
ceive legislative  and  budgetary  oversight 
like  any  other  Federal  program.  I  com- 
mend the  committee  for  offering  this 
amendment,  which  is  consistent  with 
the  intent  of  the  Budget  Act,  and  hope 
that  it  will  be  approved. 

Under  section  606  of  the  Budget  Act, 
tiie  Budget  Committee  is  given  the  re- 
sponsibility to  study  provisions  of  law 
which  exempt  agencies,  or  their  activities 
or  outlays,  from  inclusion  in  the  budget. 
This  provision  was  included  in  the  Budg- 
et Act  to  curb  the  trend  evident  over  the 
past  few  years  of  excluding  Federal  pro- 
grams from  the  unified  budget  in  order 
to  make  their  costs  less  visible.  In  fiscal 
year  1977,  the  administration  estimates 
that  outlays  from  off-budget  Federal 
agencies  will  be  $11.1  billion  and  that 
outlays  from  Government-sponsored  en- 
terprises, which  are  not  included  in  the 
budget  totals,  will  be  an  additional  $14.6 
blUlon. 

CdUCTTTKI    ON   THX   BUDCXT, 

Washington.,  D.C..  February  9,  1976. 
Hon.  JoHir  H.  Dknt, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Labor  Stand- 
ard*.    Committee    on    Education    and 
Labor,    VS.   Bouse   of   Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
DcAB  Johm:   This  Is  In  response  to  your 
letter  of  January  astb  concerning  the  Black 
Lung  Benefits  Reform  Act  of  1976.  We  have 
just  received  revised  cost  estimates  from  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  and  have  for- 
warded a  reply  to  Chairman  Perkins.  I  am 
attaching  a  w^y  of  that  reply  for  your  In- 
formation. 

Very  truly  yours, 

BaocK  Adams, 

Chairman. 

CoMMrmx  ON  Education  and  Labob, 

Washington,  D.C.,  January  29,  1978. 
Hon.  BaocK  Adams, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget,  Ray- 
bum  House  Office  ButUUng,  WashiHff' 
ton,  DJO. 
Deab  BaocK:  I  am  writing  in  reapect  o( 
Chairman  Perkins'  letter  to  you  of  Janu- 


ary 28.  1076,  regaidlng  wa  desire  to  bring  to 
the  fioor  at  the  eerUeet  opiwrtunlty  tbe 
Black  Lung  Beneflta  Reform  Act  of  197S 
(HJL  10760). 

We.  of  course,  do  not  believe  the  bUl 
would  offend  the  oeUlngs  set  by  the  FT  76 
budget  reaMutlon,  and  look  forward  to  soom 
having  tbe  benefit  of  your  advice  on  that 
question. 
With  every  kind  regard,  I  remain 
Sincerely  yoiu», 

John  H.  Dent. 

Chairman. 

CoMMrrrxx  on  tkx  Budget, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  9,  1978. 
Hon.  Cabl  D.  Pbuuns, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Caki.  :  This  is  In  response  to  your  let- 
ter of  January  28,  regarding  HJl.  10780,  the 
BUck  Lung  Benefits  Reform  Act  of  1976.  We 
have  now  received  a  new  cost  analysis  from 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  and  can 
respond  more  specifically  to  the  questions 
you  raised. 

Aa  your  letter  Indicates.  HJl.  10780  con- 
taixu  new  spending  authority  as  defined  In 
section  401(c)  (3)  (C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act.  Since  the  bill  was  reported  In 
the  House  in  calendar  year  1976,  there  is  no 
statutory  bar  to  House  consideration  of  the 
measure  at  this  time.  However,  I  hope  you 
are  aware  that  If  no  companion  bill  was  re- 
ported in  the  Senate  last  year,  Senate  floor 
action  would  most  Ukely  have  to  await  May 
16,  absent  a  Budget  Act  waiver. 

We  do  not  dispute  the  Congressional  Budg- 
et Office  estimate  that  the  outlay  Impact 
of  this  measure  In  tbe  current  fiscal  year 
would  be  $847  million.  This  low  estimate 
reflects  the  fact  that  the  new  entitlement  Is 
assumed  to  be  effective  only  two  months  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  The  costs  lu 
future  years  are  necessarily  far  more  sub- 
stantial. Budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1977,  for  example,  is  estimated  at  $384  mil- 
lion, if  the  program  Is  treated  as  a  federal 
trust  fund.  Thus,  It  would  be  more  ap- 
propriate from  the  {Mint  of  view  of  tbe  Con- 
gressional budget  process,  to  consider  this 
matter  after  Congress  establishes  budget 
targets  for  fiscal  year  1977  In  the  first  budg- 
et resolution  this  spring. 

I  want  to  advise  you  that  there  Is  another 
aspect  of  this  bill  which  must  be  of  con- 
cern to  the  Budget  Committee.  That  is  the 
apparent  Intent  to  treat  the  black  lung  trust 
fund  as  an  off-budget  item.  As  you  may 
know,  section  608  of  the  Budget  Act  gives 
the  Budget  Conunlttee  the  responsibility  to 
study  provisions  of  law  which  exempt  agen- 
cies, or  their  activities  or  outlays,  from  in- 
clusion in  tbe  budget.  We  have  reviewed  the 
Implications  of  treating  the  black  lung  trust 
fund  as  an  off -budget  agency. 

Since  tbe  trust  fund  which  would  be 
created  by  H.R.  10760  clearly  fulfills  a  pub- 
lic function  similar  to  that  of  che  railroad 
retirement  and  unemployment  compensa- 
tion trust  funds,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the 
proposed  fund  should  receive  different  treat- 
ment and  be  excluded  from  the  budget.  As 
a  result.  I  would  hope  that  tbe  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  will  introduce  a  fioor 
amendment  to  clarify  the  intent  of  Congress 
to  Include  the  trust  fund  in  the  budget. 
With  warmest  regards. 

BaocK  Adams, 

Chairman. 

CoMMrrm  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.C,  January  28, 1978. 
Hon.  BaocK  Adams, 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dkas  BaocK :  The  Black  Lung  Benefits  Re- 


form Act  of  1975  (HJt.  10780)  WM  reported 
on  December  81.  1978.  K  wvold  pravlde  new 
^>endlng  authority  m  deecrlbed  Ib  Seotlea 

401(c)(2)(C)  of  tbe  OoDgressknua  Budget 
Act  of  1974. 

HJl.  10760  woidd  become  eltocttve  tor 
spending  purposes  on  tbe  date  at  tts  eaaet- 
ment.  I  Intend  to  arrange  for  tts  oooaldcr- 
atlon  In  the  House  during  the  laet  week  ct 
Pebniary.  1976.  It  is  contMnplated  tbat  tbe 
Congress  wUl  complete  action  on  H3.  10760 
so  that  It  wUl  take  effect  in  FT  1976. 

Consideration  in  the  House  in  February 
or  March  1976  would  not  be  otrt  of  order 
under  Section  401(b)(1)  of  the  Budget  Act 
because  the  blU  was  reported  to  tbe  Bouse 
In  calendar  year  1975  to  be  effective  la  tbe 
fiscal  year  which  began  in  such  A*i«m/ttr 
year.  The  effect  of  tbe  bill  on  budget 
authority  and  outlays,  however,  needs  to  be 
related  to  tbe  ceilings  set  by  the  budget 
resolution  for  FY  1976.  Tbe  Congressional 
Budget  OfBce  Is  preparing  an  estimate  of  the 
costs  of  the  Mack  Lung  Benefits  Reform  Act 
of  1976  on  the  basis  ot  Its  becoming  effective 
on  May  1,  1976.  When  that  estimate  U  avaU- 
able,  may  I  have  your  advice  whether  tbe 
budget  celUngs  for  1976  would  embrace  the 
expenditures  authorlaed  by  the  new  bUl.  A 
rough  estimate  for  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays for  FY  1976  Is  approximately  $25  mlUlon 
each. 

Sincerely, 

Cakl  D.  Peskins, 

CTuiirman. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me.  I  thank  the  ctuOrman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Maddxh)  for  having  mtti 
that  I  comment  on  this.  I  have  tried  to 
be  as  fair  as  possible  in  Indicating  the 
effects  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  for  his 
comments. 

I  would  just  like  to  add  further  that 
since  this  is  a  precedent  shattering  piece 
of  legislation  in  that  you  do  not  have  to 
prove  black  lung  disease  hi  order  to  draw 
benefits  after  25  years  In  the  anthracite 
mines  and  after  30  years  in  other  mines 
we  are  opening  up  a  Pandora's  box  as  far 
as  other  hazardous  occupations  are  con- 
cerned. Are  we  not  going  to  be  flooded 
with  requests  to  set  up  other  special 
funds,  for  example,  the  asbestos  workers, 
after  25  years?  Perhaps  they  should  be 
regarded  as  totally  disabled,  even  though 
the  medical  records  do  not  so  Indicate, 
after  tills  period  of  service  and  they  also 
should  have  some  special  pension 
awarded  to  them.  Or  the  farmers  should 
be  awarded  some  special  pension  for 
their  many  years  of  faithful  service? 

I  question  whether  or  not  it  is  the 
proper  thing  to  set  such  a  precedent.  I 
Just  wonder  how  soon  it  is  going  to  be 
before  we  are  going  to  have  requests 
from  other  occupations  from  around  the 
country  for  similar  benefits. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  keep  this  in 
mind  when  they  prepare  to  vote  on  this 
rtile.  I  do  not  believe  we  should  be  ven- 
turing into  this  type  of  legislation. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  HXCHLEB). 

Mr.  HECHTiKR  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  more  coal  miners, 
more  miners'  widows  and  more  retired 
coal  miners  in  my  congressional  district 
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than  in  any  congressional  district  in  the 
Nation. 

In  1969  when  the  Congress  enacted  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Healtli  and  Safety 
Act,  there  were  numerous  attonpts  here 
on  the  floor  to  defeat  the  black  lung  com- 
pensation provisions  of  the  bill. 

I  recall  that  some  of  those  attempts 
were  led  by  the  then  Bepublican  leader 
of  the  House  who  is  now  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

President  Nixon  waited  until  the  very 
last  and  10th  day  before  signing  the  bill 
oa  the  30th  of  December  1969.  In  his 
statement  signing  the  bill.  President 
Nixon  raised  some  serious  questions 
about  both  the  costs  and  the  validity  of 
the  black  lung  compensation  provisions. 

It  seemed  pretty  clear  from  the  start 
that  the  Nixon  and  Ford  administra- 
tions both  had  a  negative  attitude  to- 
ward black  lung  compensation.  It  is  for 
this  reason,  I  believe,  that  despite  the 
fact  that  we  have  had  a  professed  law 
and  order  administration  under  Attorney 
CJeneral  Mitchell,  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress was  not  followed  out  in  adminis- 
tering the  1969  law. 

Many,  many  people  have  raised  the 
question  wliy  did  we  have  to  come  back 
for  amendments  to  the  back  lung  com- 
pensation law  in  1972?  Why  do  we  have 
to  come  back  today  in  order  to  insure 
that  the  law  give  Just  compensation?  I 
contend  that  if  the  1969  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  had  been  enforced 
in  accordance  with  the  intent  of  the 
Congress,  we  would  not  have  to  be  com- 
ing back  today. 

The  1969  law  says  in  its  preamble,  and 
I  have  a  copy  of  it  in  front  of  jne: 

.  .  .  the  first  priority  and  concern  of  all  In 
the  coal  mining  Indiistry  must  be  the  health 
and  safety  of  Its  most  precious  resotirce — the 
miner;  . . . 

The  most  precious  resource,  the  coal 
miner. 

It  does  not  say  the  bureaucrats.  It  does 
not  say  the  lawyers.  It  does  not  say  the 
doctors.  It  does  not  say  the  person  who 
gets  in  there  as  a  contract  specialist  and 
rereads  X-rays  and  creates  •  additional 
paperwork.  The  first  priority  must  be  the 
coal  miner,  according  to  law. 

Secondly,  the  dust  level  in  the  mines 
lias  not  indeed  been  reduced  since  1971. 
On  June  30,  1971,  the  law  required  the 
dust  level  to  be  reduced  to  2.0  milligrams 
per  cubic  meter  of  air.  But  the  exceUent 
December  31,  1975  study  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  eloquently  testifies  to 
the  fact  that  the  dust  levels  have  not 
been  cut  to  2.0.  We  should  not  cut  off 
the  time  of  the  miners  for  black  lung 
compensation  at  Jtme  30th,  1971.  This  is 
particularly  true  if  we  require  25  or  30 
years  of  work  in  the  mines  before  auto- 
matic entitlement  to  black  lung  compen- 
sation. Personally,  I  have  worked  for  a 
15-year  rule,  and  believe  that  25  or  30 
years  is  too  long  a  time  for  a  coal  miner 
to  wait  while  the  terrible  disease  of  black 
lung  gets  worse  and  worse. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
WestVIrghila. 


Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Vhrginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  before  us  a  bill  that 
has  many  good  features.  I  commend  the 
chairman,  and  I  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  for  in- 
cluding such  a  far-reaching  feature  as 
the  black  lung  disabiUty  Insurance 
fund  because  if  we  do  put  the  biutlen 
on  those  coal  operators  who  maintain 
high  dust  levels,  there  is  going  to  be 
pressure  to  bring  those  dust  levels  down 
to  pi'otect  miners. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
support  of  this  bill  with  amendments 
which  are  going  to  be  brought  up.  Par- 
ticularly I  will  bring  up  an  amendment 
to  prevent  the  rereading  of  X-rays.  I 
challenge  this  Congress  to  meet  the  en- 
ergy needs  of  the  Nation  to  provide  the 
necessary  manpower  to  dig  the  coal,  and 
we  are  not  going  to  get  that  manpower 
unless  we  protect  the  people  who  mine 
the  coal. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Anderson). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IlUnols.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  strongly  oppose  this  rule 
which  would  make  in  order  a  bill  which 
flagi-antly  violates  the  spirit,  if  not  the 
letter,  of  the  1974  Budget  Act  and  there- 
by threatens  to  undermine  this  whole 
new  process. 

Section  401  of  the  Budget  Act  was  our 
attempt  to  bring  backdoor  spending  un- 
der control.  Section  401(a)  prohibits  the 
consideration  of  any  new  contract  or 
Ixjrrowing  authority  which  is  not  sub- 
jected to  the  annual  appropriations 
process.  Section  401(b)  was  aimed  at 
bringing  under  control  another  form  of 
backdoor  spending,  legislation  contain- 
ing new  entitlement  authority.  This  is 
defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  as 
follows: 

•  *  *  make  payments  (including  loans  and 
grants),  the  budget  authority  for  which  la 
not  provided  for  In  advance  by  appropriation 
Acts,  to  any  person  or  government  If,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  law  containing  sucb 
authority,  the  United  States  Is  obligated  to 
make  such  payments  to  persons  or  govern- 
ments who  meet  the  requirements  estab- 
lished by  such  law. 

Section  401  makes  quite  clear  that  the 
term  "new  spending  authority"  is  not 
limited  to  new  programs  established 
after  the  March  1,  1975,  effective  date 
for  this  section.  Section  401(c)  states, 
and  I  quote: 

For  purposes  of  this  section,  tbe  term  "new 
spending  authority"  means  spending  author- 
ity not  provided  by  law  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  section,  including  any  increase  in  or 
addition  to  spending  authority  provided  by 
law  on  such  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  part  B  black  limg  benefits  pro- 
gram is  one  of  the  mandated  payment 
programs  as  defined  by  section  401(c)  (2) 
(C)  of  the  Budget  Act.  Moreover,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  section  2  of  HJl. 
10760  would  greatly  increase  payments 
under  that  program  by  expanding  benefit 
eligibility  to  all  miners  who  have  worked 
for  30  years  or  more  in  the  mines. 

The  question  thus  arises,  how  is  it  that 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  can 


come  in  here  today  with  this  type  of 
backdoor  spending  bill?  Tlie  answer  Is 
that  the  Budget  Act  has  still  left  that 
backdoor  slightly  ajar,  and  you  can  mark 
my  word  that  if  we  adopt  this  rule  today 
and  pass  this  bill,  it  would  not  be  long 
before  our  other  axnmittees  will  be 
driving  Mack  trucks  through  that  door. 
Let  me  read  for  you  section  401(b)(1) 
of  the  Budget  Act: 

It  shaU  not  be  In  order  In  eltber  tbe 
Etouse  of  RepFesentatLves  or  tbe  Senate  to 
consider  any  bUl  or  resolution  which  pro- 
vides new  spending  authority  described  In 
subsection  (c)  (2)  (C)  (or  any  amendment 
which  provides  such  new  spending  author- 
ity) which  is  to  become  effective  before  the 
first  day  of  the  fiscal  year  which  begins  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  In  whlcb  such  biU  or 
resolution  is  reported. 

What  this  means  is  that  this  bill  would 
clearly  not  be  in  order  for  consideration 
today  if  it  had  been  reported  from  com- 
mittee this  year,  since  the  law  clearly 
prohibits  consideration  of  such  a  bill  if  it 
is  to  take  effect  before  the  firs',  day  of  the 
fiscal  year  in  the  calendar  year  in  which 
it  is  reported. 

But  lo  and  behold,  H.R.  10760  was  re- 
ported on  December  31,  1975,  the  very 
Isist  day  of  the  last  calendar  year.  Now 
presumably,  section  311  of  the  Budget 
Act  should  take  care  of  situations  like 
this,  since  It  pennlts  a  point  of  order 
against  the  consideration  of  any  bill 
brouglit  up  after  the  adoption  of  the 
second  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  if  its  enactment  would  break  the 
aggregate  spending  or  revenue  levels 
established  by  that  second  budget  resolu- 
tion. So  why  would  not  a  section  311 
point  of  order  he  against  this  bill?  The 
answer  Is  that  the  new  black  lung  entitle- 
ment authority  provided  by  this  bill  does 
not  become  payable  until  th-j  date  of 
enactment.  And  since  this  fiscal  year 
will  practically  be  over  by  the  time  this 
is  enacted,  the  amount  of  benefits  in- 
volved in  fiscal  1976  will  be  minuscule.  It 
would  therefore  be  impossible  to  make 
a  case  that  the  fiscal  1976  impact  of  this 
bill  will  break  the  fiscal  1976  ceilings  set 
in  our  second  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget.  Let  me  quote  from  a  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1976,  letter,  from  House  Budget 
Committee  Chairman  Brock  Adams  to 
Chairman  Perkins  on  this  point : 

We  do  not  dispute  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimate  that  tbe  outlay  im- 
pact of  this  measure  In  the  cvirrent  fiscal 
year  would  be  $8.47  million.  This  low  esti- 
mate reflects  the  fact  that  the  new  entitle- 
ment Is  assumed  to  be  effective  only  two 
months  before  tbe  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 
The  costs  in  future  years  are  necessarily 
far  more  substantial.  Budget  authority  for 
fiscal  year  1977,  for  example.  Is  estimated  at 
$284  million,  if  the  program  Is  treated  as 
a  federal  trust  fund. 

Chairman  Adams  goes  on  to  write,  and 
again  I  quote: 

Thus,  It  would  be  more  appropriate  from 
tbe  point  of  view  of  the  Congressional  budget 
process,  to  consider  this  matter  after  Con- 
gress establishes  budget  targets  for  fiscal  year 
1977  in  the  first  budget  resolution  this 
spring. 

Chairman  Adams  has  also  conceded  in 
his  letter  to  Chsiirman  Pekkins  that  since 
the  bill  was  reported  In  calendar  year 
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1975.  "there  is  no  statutory  bar  to  House 
consideration  of  the  measure  at  this 
time."  But  he  goes  on  to  note  the  follow- 
ing, and  I  quote: 

Howerer,  I  hop«  you  are  aware  that  If 
no  companion  bill  was  reported  In  the  Sen- 
ate last  year.  Senate  floor  action  would  most 
likely  have  to  await  May  16,  absent  a  Budget 
Act  waiver. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  is  that  the  ap- 
propriate committee  in  the  Senate  did 
not  report  a  companion  bill  last  year, 
and  has  not  even  reported  one  yet  this 
year.  What  this  means,  if  we  adopt  this 
rule  today  and  pass  this  bill,  is  that  we 
will  be  forcing  the  Senate  into  a  position 
of  having  to  waive  the  Budget  Act  if  this 
Is  to  talce  effect  in  this  fiscal  year.  So, 
even  if  consideration  of  this  bill  in  the 
House  today  is  technically  in  compliance 
with  the  Budget  Act  since  It  was  reported 
on  the  last  day  of  last  year,  we  are  never- 
theless inviting  the  other  body — IndMd 
pressuring  them — to  set  aside  the  Budget 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  Chairman  Adams 
has  given  us  very  wise  advice  on  this 
matter.  Rather  than  i>ermit  this  toe  in 
the  backdoor  this  year  so  that  we  will 
have  no  contx'ol  over  letting  the  rest  of 
this  giant  through  in  fiscal  1977,  let  us 
wait  to  act  on  this  until  after  we  have 
adopted  our  first  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  1977  so  we  can  more  reasonably 
determine  whether  we  can  Indeed  afford 
this  monstrous  new  entitlement.  We  Just 
will  not  have  that  choice  in  fiscal  1977  if 
we  act  on  this  now  and  force  the  Senate 
to  waive  the  Budget  Act  in  order  to  pass 
it  as  weU. 

But  a  more  compelling  reason  for  de- 
feating this  nile  today  is  the  need  to  up- 
hold the  Integrity  of  our  new  budget 
process  and  what  we  are  attempting  to 
do  in  it — and  that  is  to  get  a  firm  grip 
on  this  backdoor  spending  problem.  If 
we  fiout  the  spirit  of  that  act  today,  you 
can  bet  yoiir  last  nickel,  and  then  some, 
that  other  commlttes  will  soon  be  rush- 
ing through  this  loophole.  The  precedent 
will  have  been  set  Whoopee,  we  have 
foimd  a  way  to  circumvent  the  budget 
process.  All  you  have  to  do  is  come  in 
with  a  small  backdoor  program  at  the 
end  of  a  fiscal  year,  and  you  are  home 
free  for  the  rest  of  your  days. 

I  would  be  extremely  shocked  and  dis- 
mayed if  we  today  allowed  such  trickery 
to  subvert  the  integrity  and  discipline 
of  our  new  budget  process.  I  would  be 
especially  disappohited  if  this  House, 
which  so  prides  itself  on  its  special  pre- 
rogatives for  controlling  the  purse 
strings  imder  the  Constitution — if  we 
were  the  ones  who  took  the  first  step  to 
cut  those  strings  and  invite  the  other 
body  to  waive  the  Budget  Act  right  out 
the  window.  I  think  the  American  people 
expect  a  little  better  of  us  today  when 
we  are  attempting  to  demonstrate  to 
them  that  the  Congress  can  act  responsi- 
bly and  exercise  a  coequal  role  in  man- 
aging our  National's  fiscal  affairs.  I 
therefore  urge  defeat  of  this  rule. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Dent)  . 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  intend 


to  vote  against  the  rule.  I  hope  It  will  not 
l>e  because  of  the  argimients  Just  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  An- 
DKKsoN) .  When  the  rules  were  laid  down 
as  to  when  and  what  time  to  have  the 
report  in  or  have  a  rule,  it  did  not  say 
the  Ist  of  January.  It  did  not  say  the 
22d  of  December.  It  said  the  calendar 
year. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  facts.  I  know 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  an 
open  mind  when  the  facts  are  given  to 
the  gentleman  and  I  would  hope  the  gen- 
tleman would  exercise  that  openness  of 
mind  in  this  case. 

First  of  all,  the  bill  passed  the  commit- 
tee on  December  9.  On  the  same  day 
v/e  asked  Social  Security  to  give  us  the 
cost  estimates.  On  December  30  we  re- 
ceived the  cost  estimates  from  Social  Se- 
curity. The  cost  estimates  had  to  go  into 
the  report,  so  there  was  no  way  under  the 
Sim  that  we  could  have  gone  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  been  equipped 
to  ask  for  a  rule,  such  as  we  did  on  the 
last  day  of  the  year. 

That  does  not  in  any  way  coincide  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  If  the  rule  was 
that  we  had  to  have  it  in  by  the  4th  of 
July,  and  we  come  in  with  it  on  the  3d  of 
July,  it  would  not  appear  to  be  sw  bad 
as  It  does  now,  in  the  view  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  when  It  came  in  on 
the  last  day  of  the  year. 

Let  us  talk  about  cost  estimates  now. 
The  gentleman  said  that  the  report  from 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
stated  it  would  cost  in  the  first  year,  1977, 
$284  million.  That  is  the  outlay,  but  let 
us  look  at  the  facts.  The  facts  are  that 
the  Congressi(Hial  Budget  Office  said  that 
in  fiscal  year  1977  It  would  be  $122  mil- 
lion; HEW.  $204  million:  but  the  trust 
fund  savings  would  be  $38  million.  This 
actual  cost  in  money  across  the  board 
because  of  the  passage  of  this  bill  would 
be  $84  million. 

Now,  let  me  point  out  something  to  this 
House:  When  I  was  on  the  floor  when  we 
first  passed  this  bill,  I  said  that  this  par- 
ticular legislation,  unlike  any  other  com- 
pensation law  ever  passed,  would  cost  a 
declining  amount  every  year.  While  we 
added  hundreds  of  new  cases  last  year — 
I  think  700  some  new  cases  last  year — 
the  amoimt  of  outlay — the  amount  of 
outlay  was  $50  million  less.  Now,  if  we 
divide  that  into  the  amount  of  compen- 
sation paid  to  the  individual,  and  we 
have  the  total  numbers  of  miners  who 
died  last  year,  or  their  dependents,  so 
that  every  year  there  will  be  a  greater 
nimiber  of  them  dying  because  these  are 
not  young  men  in  the  fiower  of  their 
youth.  These  are  men  who  grew  old  and 
sick  in  the  coal  mining  industry. 

The  intent  of  this  law  was  never  just 
to  pay  out  black  lung  benefits:  it  was  to 
get  rid  of  the  cause  of  black  lung  disease. 
Much  of  the  cost  to  the  industry  has  been 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  industry  is 
charged  with  the  obligation  of  getting 
rid  of  the  cause,  the  dust. 

When  this  bill  is  finally  passed  and 
signed  by  the  President,  the  costs  will  all 
revert  back  to  the  operators  for  future 
payments  of  black  lung  benefits  that  was 


promised  to  this  House.  The  only  reason 
it  came  out  of  the  Treasxuy  was  because 
there  was  not  any  way  that  anyone  could 
trace  the  responsibiUty  to  a  single,  or  to 
more  than  one,  operator  for  that  par- 
ticular black  limg  victim.  Thousands  of 
opei-ations  have  gone  out  of  existence 
Many  of  them  have  been  taken  over  by 
the  major  corporations.  The  identity  of 
the  original  operators  is  lost  in  the  long, 
dim  past,  but  the  stricken  miner  has  not 
been  lost  in  the  long,  dim  past.  He  is 
with  us  today. 

When  we  will  talk  about  a  major  print 
in  the  discussion  of  the  bill,  I  am  saying 
to  the  Members  that  in  1984 — in  1984, 
we  will  be  at  a  point  where  there  will  be 
a  minus  $3  miUion  as  the  real  cost  of  this 
legislation.  In  1977,  it  is  $84  miUion.  In 
1978,  $34  million.  We  are  talking  exactly 
about  the  truth  aa  it  was  given  to  the 
Members  the  day  the  law  passed.  That 
was,  that  the  cost  would  decline  and  be 
nonexistent  at  some  day  in  the  future. 

This  is  the  only  type  of  compensation 
ttrnt  we  can  say  that  about.  The  reason 
ttiat  will  be  given  later  on  for  the  amend- 
ments we  have  made  will  be  based  upon 
the  facts,  the  logic  and  reasoning  that  is 
sound  not  only  because  of  the  history  of 
black  lung  but  ttecause  of  the  facts  as 
they  are  contained  in  the  operation  of 
the  black  lung  law  since  its  enactment. 

I  would  urge  the  Membere  to  vote  for 
the  rule. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  <Mr. 
Wampler). 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill,  H.R.  10760,  to 
amend  the  Federal  Coal  li4ine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  to  revise  the  black  lung 
benefits  program.  The  need  for  revision 
of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969  has  been,  I  believe, 
appai'ent  to  all  Meml>ers  of  Congi-ess  who 
represent  the  coal  mining  areas  of 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  it  were  possible 
for  each  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  spend  at  least  one  shift  in 
an  underground  coal  mine  of  our  Na- 
tion. If  this  were  to  happen,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  would  be  assui'ed — perhaps 
without  a  single  dissenting  vote. 

Coal  mining  is  a  dangerous  occupa- 
tion even  under  ideal  conditions.  We  have 
come  a  long  way  in  promoting  the  health 
and  safety  of  coal  miners  in  America 
but  much  remains  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  one  of  the  original 
suppoi-ters  in  the  Congress  of  legislation 
that  led  to  the  final  enactment  of  ttie 
basic  black  lung  law,  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969.  I 
also  vigorously  supported  and  voted  for 
the  1972  amendments  to  the  act,  as  well 
as  sulisequent  black  lung  legislation.  I  am 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  before  us  today. 
To  me  and  the  coal  miners  of  my  con- 
gressional district,  their  widows  and  de- 
pendents, this  is  most  important  legisla- 
tion. 

Soutliwestern  Virginia  continues  to  be 
a  major  coal  producing  area.  Many  of  my 
constituents,  their  famlUes  and  the 
widows  of  former  miners,  fortunately, 
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have  benefited  from  the  passage  of  the 
original  act  and  todby  are  receiving  black 
lung  benefits. 

Unf  ortimately,  Mr.  Speaker,  altogether 
too  many  of  our  eligible  miners  and 
widows  do  not  receive  benefit  payments 
envisioned  by  the  Congress  in  the  pas- 
sage of  this  law.  The  committee's  hear- 
ings during  the  past  2  years  and  the  ap- 
peals of  our  constituent  miners  and  their 
families  attest  to  the  urgent  need  for  re- 
form to  correct  inequities  in  claim  deter- 
minations for  the  widows  of  former  min- 
ers and  the  miners  themselves.  We  have 
seen  the  efforts  that  have  been  necessary 
to  reconstruct  work  records  or  medical 
records  of  past  or  present  conditions  to 
prove  technical  eligibility  requirements 
to  obtain  these  benefits.  We  know  of 
cases  where  widows  have  had  to  exhume 
the  bodies  of  their  deceased  husbands, 
who  spent  a  lifetime  In  the  mines,  to 
prove  their  eligibility  to  a  widow's  pen- 
sion. In  our  congressional  offices  we  have 
seen  our  case  work  on  appeal  to  deci- 
sions of  Social  Security  Administration 
grow  ai\d  grow,  imtil  it  has  become  our 
biggest  single  effort.  The  law  as  now  writ- 
ten and  administered  has  frustrated 
many  of  the  most  deserving  of  our  citi- 
zens. 

Since  the  inception  of  black  lung  ben- 
efits in  1970,  through  June  1975,  a  total 
of  28,900  Virginia  residents  made  claims 
for  Ijenefits.  This  total  represented  the 
claims  of  9,250  miners  and  19,050  de- 
pendents, such  as  widows  and  orphans, 
according  to  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration. As  of  June  1975,  a  total  of  16,- 
400  had  been  approved  for  benefits.  The 
Social  Security  Administration  also  In- 
forms me  that  Virginia  claimants  have 
received  a  total  of  $200  million  in  black 
lung  benefits  since  1970  for  a  statewide 
monthly  average  in  payments  of  $3,797,- 
700. 

It  is  the  inequities  in  the  approximate- 
ly 12,500  claims  that  have  been  denied, 
plus  the  untold  number  of  claims  that 
have  not  been  applied  for  in  my  State,  as 
well  as  like  amoimts  in  other  coal  mining 
States,  that  this  bill  seeks  to  correct. 

To  correct  these  inequities  in  the  law, 
the  committee  has  wisely  questioned  the 
practice  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  base  Its  de- 
cisions on  claims  for  black  limg  disabil- 
ities on  the  reliability  of  an  X-ray  exam- 
ination. Under  the  bill,  the  Department 
of  HEW  would  be  required  to  take  into 
account  the  consideration  of  all  relevant 
evidence,  hicluding  all  X-ray  examina- 
tions. Moreover,  the  evidence  is  over- 
whelming that  the  probability  of  a  coal 
worker  contracting  pneumoconiosis  in- 
creases sharply  with  the  age  of  the  miner 
and  the  number  of  years  he  has  been  ex- 
posed to  coal  dust  in  the  mines.  Nothing 
that  there  is  alrea^  an  80.9-percent  ap- 
proval rate  on  part  B  claims  involving 
miners  with  30  years  or  more  under- 
ground, H.R.  10760,  the  committee  bill, 
guarantees  black  lung  benefits  to  all 
miners — or  their  survivors — who,  as  of 
June  30.  1971,  had  worked  In  an  xmder- 
grotmd  mine,  or  siu^ace  mine  with  sim- 
ilar conditions,  for  30  years;  or  an  an- 
thracite mine  for  2S  years.  Tlie  establish- 


ment of  a  definite  period  of  time  to  auto- 
matically guarantee  black  lung  benefits 
means  that  entitlements  would  be  more 
objectively  applied,  administration  of 
the  program  would  l>e  simplified,  and 
medical  disputes  and  litigation  would  be 
sharply  reduced.  In  this  regard  it  is  my 
intention  to  support  Mr.  Simon's  amend- 
ment to  have  the  25-year  automatic  en- 
titlement apply  to  all  coal  miners.  An 
argiunent  in  support  of  automatic  en- 
titlement after  completion  of  25  years  in 
the  mines  is  a  recent  black  lung  study 
concluding  that  at  least  52  percent  of 
those  that  actively  work  in  the  coal 
mines  with  11  or  more  years  in  the  mines 
had  X-ray  evidence  of  pneimioconiosis. 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  Speaker,  any  per- 
son who  has  experience  in  the  coal  mine 
has  witnessed  the  coal-dust-covered 
miners  coming  out  of  the  mines  or  off  the 
job.  This  limg  hazard  is  being  under- 
estimated by  the  pubUc  at  large  and  the 
opponents  of  this  bill.  Unf  ortimately  the 
effort  to  reduce  mine  dust  content  by 
utilization  of  test  equipment  has  not 
materialized  as  expected.  This  is  still  a 
fruitful  area  toward  eventually  reducing 
dust  in  the  mines  and  thus  reducing  the 
chance  that  mine  workers  will  be  ex- 
posed to  this  dreadful,  crippling  disease. 
Efforts  to  develop  dust  stunpling  devices 
should  be  expanded  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  which  im- 
prove the  work-environment  of  coal 
miners  are:  precluding  the  dollar  offset 
from  black  lung  benefits  because  the 
miner  may  be  receiving  payments  imder 
a  State  workmen's  compensation  pro- 
gram for  unrelated  impairments;  pre- 
cluding the  denial  of  a  claim  simply  by 
reason  of  a  miner's  emplojrment  status 
at  the  time  of  filing  a  claim;  preventing 
the  Social  Security  Administration  from 
appealing  adverse  claim  determinations; 
requiring  the  Government  to  affirma- 
tively notify  potentially  eligible  claim- 
ants of  their  right  to  apply  for  black 
lung  benefits;  and  other  provisions. 

I  shall  also  support  two  other  amend- 
ments to  the  bill.  They  are:  Mr.  Hayes' 
amendment  to  expand  the  definition  of 
miner  to  Include  any  miner  involved  in 
a  smrface  mining  operation  and  the 
amendment  to  eliminate  the  1971  cutoff 
date  for  participation  in  part  B  of  the 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  total  of  159,744  imder- 
groimd  and  surface  miners  and  related 
workers  produced  over  600  million  tons 
of  coal  In  1975.  To  supply  this  Nation 
with  energy  during  the  next  10  years 
our  country  is  going  to  ask  the  bulk  of 
these  men  to  double  coal  production. 
These  men  have  always  done  their  job 
for  their  coimtry.  They  want  to  do  it 
now,  but  they  want  some  assurances  that 
they  will  be  protected  for  continuing 
their  extremely  hazardous  and  dirty 
work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  any  of  my  colleagues 
are  in  doubt  or  have  second  thoughts  as 
to  whether  or  not  this  bill  should  be  en- 
acted— ^I  personally  invite  them  to  come 
to  the  coal  mines  of  southwestern  Vir- 
ginia and  see  for  themselves.  I  feel  con- 
fident that  the  other  Members  who  also 


represent  coal  districts  in  Peimsylvania, 
West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and 
Tennessee,  woTild  also  Join  in  extending 
this  invitation  to  the  House  member- 
ship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  No.  47  of  the  Virginia  Gen- 
eral Assembly  memorializing  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  the 
Black  Lung  Benefits  Reform  Act  of  1975: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  47 
Joint  resolution  memorializing  the  Ck>ngresB 

of  the  United  States  to  enact  the  Black 

Lung  Benefits  Reform  Act  of  1975 

Whereas,  pneumoconiosis,  also  known  as 
"black  lung".  Is  a  dreaded  disease  that  afflicts 
many  Virginians;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Is  presently  considering  the  Black  Lung 
Benefits  Reform  Act  of  1975,  (£LR.  10760). 
which  would  reform  and  simplify  the  "black 
lung"  benefits  procedvires,  especially  for  those 
most  seriously  a&ected  by  the  disease;  and 

Whereas,  the  prompt  passage  of  the  Reform 
Act  wlU  speed  the  benefits  to  Virginia  coal 
miners  afflicted  with  "black  lung"  and  to 
their  dependents;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  Virginia,  the 
House  of  Delegates  concurring.  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  hereby  requested 
to  enact  promptly  the  Black  Lung  Benefits 
Reform  Act  of  1975.  (H.R.  10760);  and,  be  It 

Resolved  further.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
Senate  of  Virginia  is  directed  to  send  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  Virginia  delegation  to  Congress. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler)  . 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  W.;mp- 
ler)  ,  whose  district  adjoins  mine,  for  his 
statement. 

Is  it  not  true  that  there  would  be  less 
expense  to  the  taxpayers  if  we  had  the 
automatic  t>enefits,  thereby  reducing  a 
lot  of  bureaucracy? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  That  is  my  under- 
standing, and  I  think  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Dent)  ,  in  his  earlier  remarlcs,  made  that 
eminently  clear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  one  of  the  most 
important  thiiigs  before  us  today  is  to 
consider  equity.  I  recognize  there  are 
those  who  have  objections  to  this  bill  but 
let  us  consider  it  and  let  the  House  work 
its  will.  I  think  this  course  of  af'tion  is  in 
keeping  with  the  best  traditions  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews)  . 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  this  time  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  my  colleague  and  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Dent). 

I  understand  this  bill  levies  a  tax  on 
all  coal  mines  across  the  coimtry,  and 
that  this  tax  wiU  amount  to  a  uniform 
rate  per  ton.  Is  this  true? 
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Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  will  ask  the  gentleman  if  he 
has  any  estimate  as  to  about  how  much 
the  tax  will  be.  Will  it  be  50  cents  or  $1? 

Dr.  DENT.  The  estimate  is  that  it  will 
be  about  14  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  And 
that  will  be  levied,  though,  across  the 
country  on  all  coal  Irrespective  of  the 
Btu  units  of  the  coal  or  the  value  of  the 
coal? 

Mr.  DENT.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  In 
other  words,  if  coal  sells  for  $2  a  ton,  it 
will  be  assessed  at  the  same  tax  rate  as 
coal  that  sells  for  $40  a  ton? 

Mr.  DENT.  Of  course,  the  coal  could  be 
assessed  at  that  rate  if  the  price  got 
down  to  t2  a  ton,  but  the  contributions 
to  the  welfare  fund  Itself  would  amount 
to  $2  In  a  couple  of  years,  so  we  know 
that  the  coal  is  not  going  to  sell  for  $2 
a  ton. 

I  assume  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about  cheaper  grades  of  coal? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  That 
is  right.  In  my  own  State  there  is  coal 
which  sells  for  about  $2  a  ton.  and  my 
question  is  whether  the  rate  will  be  the 
same  for  that  coal  as  for  the  other  types. 

Mr.  DENT.  The  cost  wUl  be  the  same 
across  the  board.  We  know  of  no  other 
way  to  go  about  it. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
<Mr.  Erlxnborn)  . 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  rule.  I  join  with  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Anditrson),  in  suggesting  there  is 
good  reason  to  vote  against  this  rule 
based  upon  procedure  and  btised  upon 
its  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act,  and  I  would  also 
add  that  there  is  good  reason  to  vote 
against  this  rule  on  the  basis  of 
substance. 

This  bill  is  wholly  and  completely 
without  merit.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  those  with  black  lung  disease  ought 
to  be  compensated  and  that  unless  we  do 
that,  we  are  not  giving  equity.  We  have 
a  Black  Lung  Compensation  Act  on  the 
books.  There  are  508,000  recipients  of 
black  limg  disease  benefits  who  are  re- 
ceiving approximately  $1  billion  a  year 
from  the  Federal  Treasury. 

The  question  was  raised  a  minute  ago 
in  colloquy  as  to  what  the  cost  of  the 
tax  would  be.  That  is  the  term  as  it  was 
used  In  colloquy.  In  the  bill  it  is  called 
an  "assessment"  in  one  case  and  a 
"premium"  in  another  case,  but  I  think 
it  is  in  effect  a  tax,  and  in  that  respect 
I  believe  the  bill  really  invades  the  prov- 
ince of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

The  question  was  asked  as  to  how  much 
that  tax  would  be,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  said  it 
would  be  14  cents  a  ton.  I  recall  so  well 
in  1969  when  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Dent)  and  I  were  debating 
on  the  floor  as  to  what  the  basic  bill 
would  cost.  I  said,  "Based  on  the  social 


security  estimate,  it  might  be  as  much 
as  $350  million." 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
'Mr.  DzKT)    laughed.  He  laughed  and 

said: 

Why.  ir  we  gave  full  benefits  to  every  ex- 
coal  miner  and  a  tur  coat  to  every  widow, 
it  could  not  b«  more  than  $40  million  or 
$50  million  a  year. 

It  now  costs  $1  billion  a  year. 

So  let  us  bear  that  in  mind  when  the 
gentleman  assesses  14  cents  a  ton  as  the 
cost  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  so  many  reasons 
why  we  should  be  against  this  bill  that 
I  just  do  not  have  time  to  detail  all  of 
them  in  the  few  minutes  I  have  at  my 
disposal.  There  are  many  good  reasons 
to  oppose  this  bill,  and  I  would  like  to 
reiterate  some  of  those  that  I  set  forth 
in  a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  to  all  the 
Members  of  the  House. 

Another  concept  that  has  been  used 
to  justify  this  bill  is  that  somehow  we 
are  going  to  shift  the  burden  from  the 
Treasury  onto  the  industi-y,  and  the 
question  is  asked:  Is  this  not  fair? 

My  goodness,  the  first  bill  we  passed 
provided  that  after  the  initial  claims 
were  approved  the  burden  would  go  to 
the  Indus ti-y.  Then  back  in  1972,  against 
the  arguments  that  I  made  on  the  floor, 
the  majority  which  is  now  sponsoring 
this  bill  extended  the  Federal  responsi- 
bility and  removed  the  responsibility 
from  industry  for  a  period  of  years.  But 
that  responsibiUty  under  the  law  does 
now  exist.  Claims  that  are  approved  now 
are  the  responsibility  of  industry. 

So  there  is  no  shift  by  this  bill  to  take 
the  responsibility  away  from  the  Federal 
Government  and  put  it  on  industry.  It 
is  the  obligation  of  industry  now. 

This  bill  would  also  say  that  in  draw- 
ing black  lung  benefits  one  could  in  addi- 
tion receive  worker's  compensation,  with 
no  offset,  if  the  workei*'s  compensation 
was  granted  for  some  other  disability. 

How  often  can  one  be  totally  disabled, 
more  than  once? 

The  law  on  the  books  today  says  a  man 
can  draw  black-lung  compensation  with 
no  offset  against  social  security  disability. 
How  many  times  can  one  be  totally  dis- 
abled, three  times? 

The  law  on  the  books  today  is  over- 
generous.  This  bill  would  make  it  a  re- 
tirement program. 

In  the  future,  if  this  bill  passes,  a  man 
will  not  even  have  to  pretend  to  have 
black  lung.  All  one  has  to  do  is  show  that 
he  has  25  or  30  years  of  service  and  he 
will  have  an  entitlement.  He  will  not 
even  have  to  cough  and  pretend  to  have 
black  limg. 

If  this  bill  passes  and  an  applicant  for 
black  lung  disease  is  granted  his  benefits, 
nobody  can  appeal  the  decision.  There 
is  not  even  due  process  in  the  bill.  If  he 
is  denied  It,  he  can  appeal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  so  many  good  reasons 
this  rule  ought  to  be  rejected,  because 
there  is  no  valid  reason  for  us  to  con- 
sider a  bill  that  is  so  unfair  and  so  In- 
equitable to  other  coal  miners  who  do  not 
qualify  for  the  black -lung  benefits  and 


to  other  workers  who  are  in  equally  haz- 
ardous occupations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for  the  rejection  of 
the  rule. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  ad- 
ditional minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  ( Mr.  Erlenborn  )  in  order  to  ask 
him  a  question. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank   the   gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man mentioned  a  retired  worker  who 
would  be  getting  workmen's  compensa- 
tion. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Yes;  workmen's 
compensation  under  State  law  for  an- 
other disability. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
United  Mine  Workers  have  some  sort  of 
pension  plan  that  pays  $215  a  month? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  They  do. 

Mr.  LATTA.  And  one  could  also  get 
social  security,  is  this  correct?  A  man 
could  actually  end  up  with  four  different 
sources  of  revenue  at  age  65;  is  this  not 
correct? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
.say  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  iMr. 
ERLENBORN)  that  the  figures  with  respect 
to  black-lung  payments,  in  the  case  of 
a  man  with  three  dependents,  amount  to 
about  $393  a  month;  the  mine  workers' 
pension,  about  $240  or  $250  a  month.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  coal  miner  is  mak- 
ing more  than  $1,200  a  month;  and  unless 
he  has  this  dreadful  disease,  he  is  not 
going  to  sacrifice  the  amoimt  that  he  is 
making  for  a  social  security  disability 
pension  and  black-lung  benefits. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  He  is  not  going  to 
forego  the  amount  of  money  that  he  is 
making  if  he  can  possibly  continue  to 
work  in  the  mines. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan   (Mr.  Ford). 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlen- 
born) has  treated  the  Members  now  on 
the  floor  to  virtually  the  same  speech 
that  he  has  made  in  committee  on  nu- 
merous occasions. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he,  on  the 
one  hand,  is  urging  us  to  reject  this  rule 
because  the  cost  of  the  program  Is  now 
so  extraordinary  that  we  cannot,  in  this 
coming  year,  afford  the  expense.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  is  decrying  the  fact  that 
the  bill  does  not  go  far  enough  because 
he  rays  it  discriminates  against  some 
coal  miners. 

Inasmuch  as  he  does  not  suggest  that 
we  are  presently  paying  black  lung  bene- 
fits to  people  who  do  not  have  the 
dreaded  disease  that  this  legislation  is 
directed  toward,  it  therefore  follows  that 
he  feels  that  tiiere  are  other  people  with 
the  disease  who  should  be  receiving  bene- 
fits but  who  are  not  going  to  be  reached 
by  this  legislation. 
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Ur.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  cannot 
have  it  both  ways,  althouih  it  is  not  un- 
asual  for  him  to  attempt  to  have  it  both 
ways. 

The  gentleman  repeatedly  tdls  us 
about  the  error  he  made  in  Judgment  at 
the  time  that  he  opposed  this  legislation 
when  it  was  first  passed,  in  thinking  that 
it  was  going  to  cost  about  $350  million, 
only  to  find  that  he  misjudged  it  by  al- 
most 300  percent. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  gentleman 
frcHn  Illinois  (Mr.  EKUsifBour)  has  said 
today  that  would  ctrnvince  me  or  anyone 
else  either  that  his  Judgment  has  Im- 
proved any  since  then  because  his  moti- 
vation is  still  the  same,  and  that  is  to 
kill  tiie  legislation  at  any  cost  and  to  say 
whatever  is  necessary  to  try  to  confuse 
tiie  issue  and  avoid  the  real  issue,  which 
is  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  respond 
to  the  social  cost  that  the  individual 
States  are  unable  to  bear  for  this  ter- 
rible disease. 

Certainly  the  gentleman  does  not  sug- 
gest that  the  black  lung  recipients  are 
freeloaders  who  go  out  and  deliberately 
tear  up  their  lungs  and  shorten  their 
lives  and  live  out  their  last  days  in  agony 
just  so  that  they  can  get  these  generous 
benefits. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  in- 
quire how  jnuch  time  I  have  remaining? 

The  SPEAKE31.  The  Chair  wiU  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  2  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  matter  of  cost 
has  arisen  here,  I  have  in  my  hand  the 
Congressional  Quarterly  of  January  17. 
1976,  wherein  it  Is  estimated  that  HJl. 
10760  could  drive  up  the  cost  of  a  ton  of 
coal  from  $1  to  $4.  It  gives  credit  to  this 
estimate  to  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion. 

I  do  not  Imow  whether  the  figures  are 
correct,  but  they  are  at  wide  variance 
from  the  figures  stated  by  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Dkht)  of  14  cents  a  ton. 

Let  me  say  further,  Mr.  Speidcer,  that 
the  proponents  of  this  legislation  have 
skirted  completely  my  real  objections  to 
this  piece  of  legislation,  and  that  is  that 
after  25  years  of  working  in  the  anthra- 
cite mines,  and  another  30  years  in  other 
mines,  miners  will  be  entitled  to  these 
benefits  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
they  do  not  have  black  lung  disease. 

We  can  talk  about  this  dreadful  disease 
from  now  to  breakfast,  but  it  is  covered 
under  the  present  law.  So  if  we  are  con- 
cerned about  people  with  the  disease, 
they  do  not  have  to  have  25  years  in  an- 
thracite mines  and  30  years  in  other 
mines  to  get  benefits  imder  the  presoit 
law.  This  is  the  way  it  should  remain. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yidd 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Dent)  . 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  Just 
like  to  suggest  to  the  gentieman  from 
Ohio  that  there  are  somewhere  aroimd 
600  million  annual  tons  of  coal  mined. 
Is  the  gentleman  ftx>m  Ohio  stating  to 
us  that  it  is  going  to  cost  from  $600  mil- 


lion to  $2,400,000,000  for  the  beneflciaries 
of  this  act? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  (m  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resoluti<m. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
pear to  have  it 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  wlU  notify  ab- 
sent Memliers. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ^yeas  275,  nays  118, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  38.  as 
follows: 

(RoU  No.  75] 


Abzug 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Allen 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Aabley 
AuOoln 
BadlUo 
Baldus 
BauctiB 
Beard,  RX 
Bwlell 
Bennett 
Bergland 
BerUl 
Blaggi 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 
BOCKS 
Bola&d 
Brademas 
Breauz 
Breckinridge 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Brown,  CalU. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  OalU. 
Bitrke.  Fla. 
Buike.llaas. 
Burllson.  If o. 
Burton.  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Chlaholm 
Clay 
Gorman 
ComeU 
Cotter 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  B.  W. 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Danlelson 
Davis 

de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dent 

Dickinson 
Dlggs 
DlngeU 
Downey.  N.T. 
Downing.  Va. 
Drlnan 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
duPont 
Early 


TBAS— 276 

Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  CalU. 
EUberg 
BnglUh 
Evans.  Colo. 
Evans.  Ind. 
EvlnB.Tenn. 
Pary 
Pasctfl 
Flndley 
Plsher 
Plthlaa 
Flood 
Florlo 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Fraser 
Prey 
Fuqua 
Oaydos 
Olalmo 
Olbbons 
Oilman 
Olnn 
Gonzalez 
Oreen 
Oude 
HaU 

HamUton 
Hanuner- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hatkln 
Harrington 
Harris 
Hawkins 
Hayes.  Ind. 
Hays.  Ohio 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
HecklO'.  Mass. 
Hefner 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
HUlls 
Holtzman 
Howard 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hungate 
Hyde 
Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Keys 


Koch 

Krebs 

LaPalce 

Lehman 

Levltas 

Utton 

Uoyd.  Calif. 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

Mcdory 

McCloskey 

McOonnack 

McDade 

McFaU 

McHugh 

McEUiy 

Madden 

Magulre 

Mahon 


Matbls 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Melcber 
Meyner 
MezTlnsky 
BCikva 

MUler,  Calif. 
MiUer,  Ohio 
MUls 
Mlneta 


Mink 

MltcbeU,  Md. 

Moakley 

MOffeU 

MoUohan 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moss 

MotU 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Murtha 

My«n.lnd. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Natcber 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberatar 

Obey 

O'Hara 

OTielU 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patten,  N.J. 

Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattiaon,  N.T. 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pike 
Pric* 


Quillen 

BangA 

Beuas 

Richmond 

Riegle 

Bodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rooney 

Bnsfi 

Roeenthal 

RostenkowsU 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Qermain 

Santlnt 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Seiberllng 

Shipley 

Abdnor 
Adams 
Anderson,  ni. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Aahbrook 
Bauman 
Beard.  Tenn. 
B^ 
Bowen 
Brlnkley 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyblU 
Biirgener 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawaon,Dd 
Clevtfand 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Ooughlin 
Crane 
Derrldc 
Derwlnski 
Devlne 
Emery 
Erlenborn 
Fen  wick 
Fish 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frenzet 
Ooldwater 


Bhustar 
Simon 
Bkubltfi 
Slack 
smith.  Iowa 


tnimait 

VaaDMrim 

Vaiid«Ji«t 

VanderYMa 

Vanlk 

▼Igotlto 


^>ence 

Waaqfler 

Stanton. 

Waxman 

James  V. 

Weaver 

Stark 

Whalen 

Steed 

White 

Stq>hens 

Whitehurst 

Stokes 

Whitten 

Stratton 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

stuckey 

Wlrth 

Studds 

Wolff 

Sullivan 

Wright 

Symington 

Tates 

Taylor.  K.C. 

Yatron 

Teague 

Young.  Fla. 

Thompson 

Young.  Tex. 

Thone 

Zablookl 

Thornton 

?Sefareta 

Traxler 

Tsongas 

NATS— 118 

Ooodllng 

Mosher 

Oradlaon 

OVrlen 

Oraariey 

PettU 

Hagedom 

Pickle 

Haley 

Poage 

Hansen 

Pressler 

Harsha 

Preyer 

mcks 

Pritohard 

Hlghtower 

Quie 

Holland 

Regula 

HOlt 

Rhodes 

HOrton 

BoibtrU 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

nousselot 

Jarman 

Russo 

Jeffords 

Sattacflald 

Jenivtte 

SchnoebeU 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Schulze 

Jones.  Okla. 

SebeUus 

Kasten 

Sharp 

Ketchum 

Shriver 

Kindness 

Sikes 

Krueger 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Lagomarsino 

Snyder 

Latta 

Stanton. 

Lent 

J.wmiam 

Lott 

Stedman 

McO(dUster 

Stalgar.  Ariz. 

McDonald 

Stelgw.  Wis. 

MCXwan 

Taloott 

McJCinney 

Taylor.  MO. 

Mailigan 

Treen 

Martin 

Waggonner 

MaszOU 

Walsh 

Michtf 

Wiggins 

MUford 

Winn 

MltcheU.  N.T. 

Wydler 

Montgomery 

Wylie 

Moore 

Toung.  Alaska 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 

Bafalls 

NOT  VOTINO— 38 


Andrews,  N.C. 

y^ghlotTn^n 

Rlnaldo 

A;q>in 

Guyer 

Rlsenboover 

Barrett 

Hubert 

RunneU 

BoUlng 

Ruppe 

Bonker 

Kemp 

Sisk 

Burton,  John 

Limdrum 

Solarz 

Oederberg 

LeggeU 

Staggers 

OhM>peU 

Maodonald 

Symms 

CoUins,  ni. 

Metcalfe 

UdaU 

Conyers 

Patman,  Tex. 

WUaon,  Bob 

Dodd 

Pepper 

WUaon,  Tex. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

RaUsback 

Yoiing,  Oa. 

Esch 

Rees 

The  Clerk  announced 

the  following 

pairs: 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Hubert. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  RaUsback. 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  EsCh. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Slak  with  lilr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  nilnols  with  MT.  Andrews 
of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Dodd  with  Mr.  Rlnaldo. 
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Mr.  Macdouald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Bob  WUaon. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Blsenhoover. 

Mr.  SoUn  with  Mr.  Estaieinaii. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  lAr.  Onyer. 

Mr.  Oopyers  with  Mr.  Aapin. 

Mr.  Bonker  with  Mr.  T7(faU. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Yoiuig  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  SymnuL 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  TexM. 

Mr.    PRESSLER    and    Mr.    MOORE 
changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  OREEN  changed  his  vote  from 
"present"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  lesolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (HJl.  10760)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act 
to  revise  the  black  lung  benefits  estab- 
lished under  such  act  In  order  to  trans- 
fer the  residual  liability  for  the  pay- 
ment of  benefits  under  such  program 
from  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
coal  industry,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent>. 

TTie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THK  COMMmXE  OF  THE  WHOLI 

Accordingly  the  Hovise  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  10760,  with  Mr. 
Gibbons  in  the  chair. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bilL 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  iMr. 
Dewt)  wDl  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ea- 
LXNBORN)  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  . 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  PERKOfS)  . 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  had 
hoped  with  the  passage  of  the  black 
lung  provisions  of  the  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969  that  the  national 
neglect  for  the  unredressed  suffering  of 
disabled  coal  miners  had  at  long  last 
been  faced  up  to  and  met.  It  was  true 
then  and,  unfortmiately.  for  many  of 
the  claimants  for  pneumoconiosis  bene- 
fits it  is  true  now.  TTie  risk  of  death  and 
disability  among  cofd  miners  is  twice  that 
of  the  general  population  and  higher 
than  that  of  any  other  occupational 
group  in  the  United  States. 

I  came  before  the  House  in  1972  be- 
cause the  1969  black  lung  benefits  pro- 
visions, title  IV  of  the  act,  were  bogged 
down  by  extremely  harsh  application 
of  the  criteria  to  determine  whether  or 
not  a  miner  had  the  disease  or  whether 
or  not  a  miner  had  died  f  r<Mn  the  disease. 
Unfortimately,  the  state  <rf  medical 
knowledge  as  to  the  diagnosis  of  black 
lung  is  such  that  often  it  cannot  be  de- 


termined until  an  autopsy  has  been  per- 
formed. 

Not  all  lungs  respond  In  the  same 
fashion  to  the  Inhalation  of  dust 
particles.  S<Mne  whose  limg  X-rays 
clearly  evidence  the  disease  to  a  d-sabling 
extent  do  not  appear  to  be  disabled. 
The  limgs  of  others  with  a  long  history 
of  service  in  an  imdergroimd  coal  mine 
produce  only  inconclusive  X-ray  findings 
yet  manifest  obvious  respiratory  difficul- 
ties and  render  such  miners  imemploy- 
able. 

Thus,  the  1976  amendments  to  title  IV 
become  necessary  first  of  all  because 
justice  needs  to  be  done  to  disabled 
miners.  Second,  the  1976  amendments 
are  necessary  In  order  that  a  sound, 
long-range  plan  may  be  established,  pay- 
able from  the  proceeds  derived  from  the 
extraction  of  coal,  thus  rellevinc  the  gen- 
eral taxpayer  from  this  burden. 

Coal  is  important  to  our  Nation's  econ- 
omy. Coal  is  an  essential  source  of  en- 
ergy for  this  Nation  confronted  with  a 
long-range  energy  need.  The  Nation 
needs  the  production  of  coal,  more 
abundant  in  its  energy-producinL  poten- 
tial than  the  massive  Middle  East  oil 
reserves,  so  as  to  be  energy  independent 
of  foreign  sources. 

Just  as  the  Nation  needs  a  sound  en- 
ergy policy  recognizing  our  coal  reserves, 
it  needs  a  sound  compensation  policy 
not  only  for  protecting  the .  Ives  of  miners 
who  extract  it  but  of  compensating  those 
and  their  dependents  who  become  ex- 
posed to  the  disease-producing  effects  of 
the  inhalation  of  coal  dust. 

H.R.  10760  seeks  simply  to  accomplish 
these  objectives.  It  does  so  by  the  follow- 
ing changes  in  the  law. 

First  of  all,  it  creates  an  entitlement 
for   black  lung   compensation   for   the 
anthracite  miner  who  has  been  employed 
in  an  underground  mine  for  25  years  or 
more,  and  for  bituminous  miners  who 
have  been  so  employed  for  30  years  or 
more.  Recent  data  show  that  81  percent 
of  the  claims  Involving  miners  involved 
in  the  mining  of  coal  for  30  years  or  more 
have  been  allowed.  Investigation  by  the 
Labor   Standards   Subcommittee  shows 
that  many  more  miners  obviously  dis- 
abled because   of   respiratory   ailments 
who  have  had  similar  periods  of  imder- 
ground  employment  are  disabled  from 
employment  by  any  objective  standards 
even  though  their  claims  for  black  lung 
compensation  have  teen  denied.  Because 
of  a  strict  and  rigorous  determination 
process  established  by  both  the  Social 
Security  Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  in  the  processing  of  black 
lung  claims,  claimants  who  are  disabled 
by   any   objective   criteria   are   put   to 
lengthy   examination,    trial,    rehearing, 
administrative   review   and   other  pro- 
cesses  in   their  claims   determinations. 
These  prcxedures  involve  expense  to  the 
taxpayer,  time  of  the  administration, 
expense  to  the  claimant,  all  of  wh  ch  can 
be  readily  eliminated  by  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  service  in  a  coal  mine  prior 
to    the    date    when    tho    Federal    law 
mandated  safe  dust  levels,  if  such  serv- 
ice period  was  at  least  30  years  in  the 
case  of  a  bitiuninous  miner,  25  years  in 


the  case  of  an  anthracite  miner,  pro- 
dnced  a  respiratory  disease  which  at  that 
point  was  disabling  and  IrreTeisIble. 
Hence,  the  first  major  change  made  to 
title  IV  by  the  bill  H.R.  10760. 

Under  the  existing  law.  State  work- 
men's compensation  benefits  paid  to  a 
miner  as  well  as  imemployment  compen- 
sation may  be  offset  against  Federal  black 
lung  benefits.  H.R.  10760  would  make 
these  offsets  applicable  only  with  respect 
to  a  disability  payment  to  the  miner  on 
account  of  pneiunoconiosls.  This  provi- 
sion makes  part  B  of  title  IV  compar- 
able to  the  provisions  of  part  C  so  that 
only  State  benefits  received  due  to  pneu- 
moconiosis and  not  those  received  due  to 
an  unrelated  condition  may  act  to  re- 
duce Federal  benefits. 

Often  a  miner  who  would  under  any 
other  circumstances  be  considered  totally 
disabled  because  of  his  pneumoconiosis  1« 
forced  to  continue  to  work  in  a  mine  in 
order  to  support  his  family  because  of 
the  administrative  time  in  processing  a 
black  lung  claim  and  the  doubt  with  re- 
spect to  the  disposition  of  the  rTniiri  by 
the  administrative  agency.  We  sought 
In  the  1972  amendments  not  to  have  a 
miner's  continued  employment  operate 
as  evidence  of  his  possible  employabll- 
ity  to  work  against  hie  claim  for  dis- 
ability because  of  black  lung.  Despite 
the  efforts  to  eradicate  this  situation  to 
1972.  claims  have  continuously  been  de- 
nied solely  on  the  basis  that  the  miner 
Is  or  was  working  in  a  mine,  and  with 
no  consideration  given  to  that  fact  as  to 
the  type  of  work  the  miner  was  perfomi- 
Ing.  In  this  regard,  section  4  of  the  bill 
provides  that  claim  for  benefits  may  not 
be  denied  solely  on  the  basis  of  employ- 
ment as  a  miner  If:  First,  the  location 
of  such  employment  has  recently  been 
changed  to  a  mine  area  having  a  lower 
concentration  of  dust;  second,  the  nature 
of  such  employment  has  been  changed 
so  as  to  Involve  less  rigorous  work;  or 
third,  the  nature  of  such  employment  has 
been  changed  to  employment  which  re- 
ceives substantially  less  pay.  The  act  k 
further  amended  by  this  section  to  pro- 
vide that  a  miner  may  file  a  claim  for 
benefits  whether  or  not  he  Is  employed 
at  a  coal  mh>e  at  the  time  he  files. 

No  administrative  action  demonstrates 
more  clearly  the  administration's  reluc- 
tance to  carry  out  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  compensation 
of  disabled  miners  than  the  practice  of 
the  administration  of  forcing  an  appeal 
of  every  adniiinistrative  law  Judge's  de- 
cision approving  the  claim  of  a  miner 
but  not  requiring  the  review  of  denials. 
Section  5  of  the  bill  amends  section  413 
(b)  of  the  act.  Any  decision  by  an  admin- 
istrative law  judge  in  favor  of  a  claim- 
ant may  not  be  appealed  or  reviewed 
except  on  motion  of  the  claimant  him- 
self. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  adds  new  pro- 
visions to  the  act  requiring  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
disseminate  information  to  individuals 
who  are  likely  to  be  eligible  for  benefits 
and  who  have  not  applied  for  a  claim. 
Individuals  thus  informed,  if  a  claim  is 
filed  no  later  than  6  months  after  re- 
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caving  such  Information,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  have  his  claim  considered  on 
the  same  basis  as  if  it  had  been  filed  on 
June  30.  1973. 

Section  7  of  the  bill  amends  section 
402(f)  of  the  act  to  provide  that  the 
regulatiCMis  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  relating  to  total 
disability  shall  not  provide  more  restric- 
tive criteria  for  claims  filed  after  Jime 
30,  1973.  than  those  applied  before  that 
date. 

In  many  Instances,  despite  affidavits 
on  the  part  of  a  widow  or  a  miner  as  to 
the  miner's  physical  condition  prior  to 
his  death,  in  the  case  of  a  miner  with  a 
long  history  of  service  In  the  mine,  claims 
have  been  denied  even  though  there  Is 
no  medical  evidence  to  contradict  this 
evidence  of  the  diseased  condition  of  the 
miner. 

Section  8  of  the  bill  would  provide  that 
such  affidavits  shall  be  considered  to  be 
sufficient  to  establish  that  the  miner  was 
totally  disabled  because  of  pneumoconio- 
sis or  that  his  death  was  due  to  pneu- 
moconiosis. 

The  final  major  feature  of  the  bill, 
ICr.  Chairman,  involves  the  creation 
within  the  Treasury  of  a  trust  fund  Into 
which  assessments  on  the  mining  of  coal 
wHl  be  paid  and  out  of  which  compensa- 
tion to  miners  disabled  from  pneumoco- 
niosis will  be  paid.  This  represents  a 
change  from  the  existing  law  which  an- 
ticipates that  for  those  States  whose 
workman's  compensation  laws  do  not 
meet  the  standards  prescribed  by  the  law 
for  recognition  of  the  compensatory  na- 
ture of  the  disease  nor  the  level  of  bene- 
fits, coal  producers  would  be  covered  by 
the  Longshoremen  and  Harbor  Workers 
C(Mnpensation  Act.  Where  no  responsi- 
ble employer  could  be  f  otmd  at  the  time 
the  claim  was  filed  this  could  be  the  bur- 
den of  the  Federal  taxpayer.  The  new 
provisions  provided  by  H.R.  10780  by 
creating  the  trust  fUnd  for  the  payment 
of  claims  places  the  burden  upon  assess- 
ments levied  upon  each  ton  of  coal  mined 
in  all  instances  in  which  a  claim  may 
arise  due  to  disability  because  of  pneu- 
moconiosis. In  the  light  of  the  fact  that 
no  State  workman's  compensation  law 
meets  the  Federal  standards  at  this  time 
and  7  years  has  elapsed  since  this  re- 
quirement was  written,  this  further 
change  in  meeting  future  liabilities  is 
essential. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  let  me 
say  that  legislation  that  I  intitxluced 
eariy  in  this  Congress  would  have  lib- 
eralized claim  determinations  in  a  much 
broader  sense  than  the  legislation  that 
I  present  to  this  Committee  today.  This 
legislation  does  not  go  as  far  in  that  re- 
spect as  I  would  like  to  go  myself.  How- 
ever, I  am  persuaded  at  this  time  that 
they  may  well  alleviate  the  problems  now 
fachig  the  processing  of  claims.  My  col- 
leagues on  the  Committee  believe  that 
they  will.  If  they  for  some  reason  do  not, 
I  will  most  certainly  introduce  legislation 
with  the  hope  that  it  might  be  acted 
upon  in  the  future. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yidd  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Sarasin)  . 


Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  as  its  chief 
responsibility  the  needs  and  interests  of 
the  American  public.  We  have  consist- 
ently sought  to  isolate  problems,  resolve 
them,  and  provide  help  to  those  who  have 
been  harmed  or  are  in  need.  To  assist 
citizens  in  their  retirement  years,  we  en- 
acted the  social  security  program  and 
have  consistently  attempted  to  improve 
it;  the  lack  of  nutritious  meals  for  our 
Nation's  children  was  met  with  the  School 
Limch  Act  and  child  nutrition  program. 
Indeed,  there  is  almost  an  endless  list  of 
programs  designed  to  help  people  in  our 
country. 

Sometimes  we  have  been  overzealous 
in  our  efforts  given  our  financial  capa- 
bilities, but  we  have  always  had  justifica- 
tion for  our  actions — real  needs,  legiti- 
mate needs.  Unfortimately.  H.R.  10760. 
the  BUck  Lung  Benefits  Reform  Act  of 
1975,  cannot  even  meet  the  test  of  fiscal 
responsibility  let  alone  that  of  necessity. 
I  fully  support  the  black  lung  benefits 
program,  and  I  sincerely  believe  that  we 
must  help  those  who  suffer  the  tragedy 
of  pneumoconiosis  as  a  result  of  their 
work  in  providing  America  with  coal,  an 
essential  source  of  energy. 

However.  I  must  question  whether  or 
not  we  are  being  wise  in  diverting  our 
money  into  a  program  such  as  that  pro- 
posed in  HJl.  10760.  Absolutely  no  proof 
of  an  occupationally-lncurred  disease  Is 
necessary;  an  individual  need  only  have 
worked  a  certain  nimiber  of  years  to  be 
eligible  to  receive  so-called  black  limg 
benefits.  Does  medical  data  indicate  that 
an  overwhelming  percoitage  of  coal  mine 
workers  succumb  to  pneumoconiosis  after 
25  to  30  years?  The  answer  is  simply 
"No."  According  to  Department  of  Labor 
estimates,  fewer  than  25  percent  of  min- 
ers who  work  with  either  bitimiinous  or 
anthracite  cosd  incur  black  lung  disease. 
The  committee,  fully  aware  of  this  medi- 
cal documentation,  studiously  avoided 
the  idea  of  a  presumption  of  black  lung 
in  order  to  receive  the  benefits. 

However,  if  this  is  not  a  presumption, 
then  what  is  it?  A  pension?  An  annuity? 
Simply  compensation?  But  compensa- 
tion for  what?  The  answer  cannot  be  be- 
cause coal  miners  are  involved  in  an  oc- 
cupation with  a  serious  health  risk,  for 
if  that  were  the  case,  we  would  have  to 
open  the  doors  for  Federal  payments  to 
those  who  work  with  asbestos,  vinyl 
chloride,  beriUlum,  and  a  host  of  other 
highly  dangerous  elements. 

There  would  be  a  great  deal  of  logic  in 
increasing  benefits  for  those  who  have 
been  diagnosed  as  having  black  lung,  for 
directing  greater  amoimts  of  funding 
into  research  for  a  cure  or  for  the  design 
of  better  protective  equipment.  There 
would  be  logic  in  directing  Federal  funds 
into  improved  diagnostic  techniques  for 
pneiunoconlosis.  There  is,  however, 
simply  no  logic  behind  this  particular 
approach. 

If  a  lack  of  rationsde  does  not  serve 
as  sufficient  reason  for  defeating  this 
measure  in  its  present  form,  there  are 
several  other  arguments  that  are  almost 
as  pressing.  H.R.  10760  would  establish 


a  trust  fund,  this  deeptte  the  fact  that 
the  Interagency  Workers  Compensation 
Task  Force  is  engaged  in  a  major  pro- 
gram of  research  and  Is  expected  to 
report  in  1976.  Included  in  that  research 
is  the  entire  spectrum  of  occupational 
disease.  It  makes  little  sense  to  est^- 
lish  a  trust  fund  for  one  occupaticmal 
disease  at  this  time.  Coupled  with  this 
is  the  fact  that  adequate  studies  have 
not  beer  ccmducted  Into  the  best  methods 
for  fiimncing  benefits  for  occupationally 
inciu'red  diseases. 

The  Conunittee  fiurther  added  a  pro- 
vision providing  lifelong  benefits  to  sur- 
vivors of  miners  who  die  in  mine  acci- 
dents. There  is  no  correlation  between 
this  provision  and  black  lung  and  raises 
the  specter  of  a  precedent  of  compensat- 
ing those  who  die  in  any  nimiber  of  dan- 
gerous, yet  vltfdly  necessary  industries. 

Finally,  we  must  come  to  the  inescap- 
able question  of  money.  This  measure  will 
cost  the  Federal  Treasiuy  $696.75  mil- 
lion during  the  next  5  years  at  a  time 
when  almost  all  of  us  are  addressing  the 
issue  of  fiscal  responsibility,  when  the 
vast  majority  of  ova  constituents  are 
demanding  that  we  keep  oinr  spending  of 
their  money  at  the  lowest  possible  level. 
We  place  enough  pressure  on  Inflation 
by  funding  programs  that  are  necessary; 
we  certainly  do  not  need  to  compound 
this  problem  by  funding  those  where  no 
justification  whatsoever  exists. 

HJl.  10760  must  be  defeated  and  sent 
back  to  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee with  the  mandate  that  a  sensible 
approach  for  meeting  the  problems  of 
black  lung  disease  be  developed. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Rhodes). 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
we  are  considering  today,  HJft.  10760, 
the  Black  Limg  Benefits  Reform  Act  of 
1975  is  a  case  of  good  intentions  gone 
astray. 

As  the  Members  of  this  body  well  know, 
the  aim  of  the  black  limg  program  is  to 
provide  assistance  to  miners  who  have 
been  disabled  by  pneumoconiosis.  This 
legislation  goes  beyond  that  premise,  and 
in  effect  ^tablishes  an  automatic  pen- 
sion program  fix  anyone  who  has  worked 
25  years  in  anthracite  mhies.  or  30  years 
in  other  coal  mines. 

It  establishes  a  new,  permanent  Fed- 
eral liability  to  compensate  coal  miners 
through  a  black  lung  disabiUty  insur- 
ance fimd  financed  by  a  production  tax 
on  coal. 

When  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969  was  before  the 
House,  I  supported  it,  with  the  under- 
standing that  it  was  to  be  a  one-shot 
Federal  program  to  help  those  who  suf- 
fered disabiUty  from  working  in  the 
mines.  It  was  expected  that  the  States 
would  wot^  with  coal  mine  operators  to 
assure  compensation  for  subsequent  in- 
cidence of  black  lung. 

Dining  the  debate  that  preceded  its 
passage,  the  sponsors  assured  us  that 
Federal  responsibility  would  be  tempo- 
rary. One  of  our  colleagues  said  at  that 
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•  lime:  "This  Is  a  one-shot  effort.  This  Is 
'not  a  contlniiinflr  corapensatkxi  arrange- 
ment to  establish  Federal-based  com- 
pensation for  this  o^  any  other  Industry." 
Of  course,  the  1972  amendments  lib- 
eralized and  continued  the  act,  to  the 
extent  that  in  1973.  payments  to  miners 
were  one-fifth  of  all  workers'  compensa- 
tion nationwide.  Today,  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  handles  claims. 
Benefits  are  being  paid  to  those  not  to- 
tally disabled,  and  there  Is  no  offset  for 
social  security  payments. 

Now  we  are  being  asked  to  extend  Fed- 
eral responsibility  forever.  The  bill  is  In 
truth  a  pension  program  since  it  provides 
automatic  benefits  with  no  regard  to 
employabillty,  with  tenure  as  the  sole 
qualification  for  Federal  payments.  No 
medical  evidence  of  occupational  disease 
would  be  required.  It  also  establishes  new 
survivor  benefits  relating  to  mine 
accidents. 

The  question  here  is  not  whether 
miners  who  are  disabled  should  receive 
benefits.  Few  would  question  the  right- 
ness  of  that  concept.  There  are  currently 
over  half  a  million  coal  miners  receiving 
nearly  $1  billion  a  year  In  benefits  under 
our  present  black  lung  program.  The  real 
question  is  whether  we  are  going  to  fur- 
ther expand  the  Federal  involvement  in 
this  ongoing  program. 

I  believe  it  would  be  patently  unfair 
to  ask  other  working  men  and  women 
to  put  up  1200  million  more  for  alleged 
black  lung  benefits,  without  requiring 
any  proof  that  black  lung  has  affected 
the  recipients. 

Thirty  years  in  tl\e  mines  Is  a  long 
time,  but  to  assume  that  after  a  mining 
career  the  worker  is  automatically  dis- 
abled Is  not  fair  to  taxpayers  who  may 
have  worked  as  hard  or  as  long  in  other 
occupations,  with  no  such  presiimptlon 
of  disability  or  automatic  compensation. 
What  it  Iwlls  down  to  is  the  fact  that 
this  bill  Is  misnamed.  It  Is  not  really  a 
black  limg  bill.  It  is  a  miners  supple- 
mental pension  program,  being  tacked 
on  to  a  disability  benefits  program.  Dur- 
ing this  time  when  Federal  revenues  are 
being  stretched  to  the  limit  to  cover  our 
Nation's  governmental  needs.  I  do  not 
believe  we  should  saddle  the  taxpayers 
of  this  Nation  with  this  new  Federal 
obligation. 

Disability  pajTnents  should  go  to  help 
the  disabled.  Under  H.R.  10760  this  is 
not  the  case.  The  public  will  have  to  pay 
the  $2.50  per  ton  assessment  for  the 
trust  fund  in  the  form  of  higher  electric 
power  bills  or  higher  prices  for  manu- 
factured goods. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  would  establish 
a  poor  precedent.  If  we  are  going  to  offer 
automatic  Federal  compensation  to  the 
able  simply  because  they  have  worked  In 
the  coal  industry,  how  long  will  It  be 
before  other  workins  demand  equal  treat- 
ment? How  far  can  the  Government  go 
in  expanding  benefits  imrelated  to 
disability? 

This  is  not  sound  legislation,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  reject  this  attonpt  to 
federalize  pensions  for  coal  miners. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
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mbiutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Hbchlct). 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  all  too  often  coal  miners  who 
apirfy  for  black  lung  compensation  are 
put  into  the  position  of  an  adversary 
proceeding.  All  too  often  it  feels  like  the 
giant  Imreaucracy  against  the  Individ- 
ual—the United  States  of  America  versus 
the  coal  miner— is  that  fab:  or  just? 

All  too  often,  lawyers  have  enriched 
themselves  because  of  the  very  complex- 
ities of  this  process  and  procedure.  Do 
the  Members  know  that  it  takes  an  aver- 
age of  $700  per  claim  to  adjudicate  a 
black  lung  claim  now?  What  a  terrible 
waste  of  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  provisions  ai  this 
bill  take  long  steps  in  the  right  direction 
toward  correcting  some  inequities.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  we  can  provide  equal 
treatment  for  bituminous  and  anthracite 
miiwrs.  I  say  to  my  good  friends  from 
Pennsylvania  that  I  certainly  hope  we 
can  get  that  amendment  through. 

There  are  several  other  improvements 
that  should  be  made  in  this  legislation. 
One  of  the  best  features  of  this  bill  is 
the  Black  Lung  Disability  Insurance 
Fund.  There  is  no  reason  why  people  in 
States  that  do  not  mine  coal  should  be 
paying  for  the  tremendous  burden  of 
black  limg  compensation.  I  will  offer  and 
hope  will  be  accepted  an  amendment  that 
will  stop  this  Indiscriminate  re-reading 
of  X-rays  by  people  who  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  local  conditions  in  the  coal  fields. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  coal  fields  are  a 
tlndertxuc  today.  This  very  day,  there 
may  be  as  many  as  6,000  or  7,000  miners 
out  on  wildcat  strikes.  The  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  does  not  condone 
any  of  those  strikes.  But  I  say  to  the 
Members  that  unless  this  Congress  brings 
Justice  to  the  miners  by  passing  legisla- 
tion which  not  only  compensates  those 
who  deserve  compensation,  but  also 
genuinely  reduces  the  dust  level,  as  de- 
signed in  the  1969  act,  there  will  be 
strikes  and  violence  in  the  coal  fields. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Yoi*  (Mr. 
McEwxir). 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate this  opportunity  to  comment  on 
this  legislation. 

No  one  denies  the  terrible,  physical 
suffering  endured  by  a  coal  miner  with 
black  lung  disease.  In  addition,  of  course, 
he  and  his  family  suffer  economically. 

Nor  can  anyone  deny  that  other  miners 
and  their  families  suffer  in  the  same  way. 
In  my  district  many  talc  miners,  who  are 
not  covered  by  the  benefits  provided  by 
the  bill  before  us  today,  suffer  from  sili- 
cosis which  is  also  a  crippling  disease. 

When  the  talc  mine  near  Crouvemeur, 
N.Y.,  in  which  most  of  them  had  worked 
all  their  lives,  closed  in  May  1974,  they 
were  faced  with  a  dilemma.  The  alterna- 
tives were  to  file  for  unemployment  bene- 
fits, workmen's  compensation,  or  social 
security  disability  benefits.  However,  in 
some  cases,  the  State  employment  serv- 
ices ofllce  took  the  position  that  the 
miners  were  medically  unable  to  work. 


thus  disqualifyhig  them  for  tmemploy. 
ment  benefits  since  to  be  eligible  one 
must  be  able  to  accept  empIoymenL 
Then,  again  in  some  cases,  the  State 
woi^men's  compensation  board  denied 
their  claims  for  these  benefits  on  the 
grounds  that  the  miners  could  perform 
in  other  types  of  nonminlng  jobs.  Fortu- 
nately, after  the  long  procedures  in- 
volved and  the  many  months  without 
income,  most  of  these  men  have  been 
able  to  obtain  social  security  disability 
benefits,  although  there  are  still  some 
miners  who  have  no  income  from  any 
of  these  pn^rams. 

Although  I  have  serious  reservations 
about  the  cost  of  this  bill  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer,  it  seems  to  me  that  from 
the  standpoint  of  equity  and  law  talc  mi- 
ners are  as  deserving  of  assistance  of  the 
type  envisaged  by  thio  bill  as  are  those 
unfortunate  coal  miners  stricken  with 
black  lung  disease.  In  addition,  it  seems 
there  is  little  difference  medically  speak- 
ing since  the  talc  miners  and  coal  mi- 
ners suffer  from  various  types  of  pneu- 
moconiosis. 

I  have  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  copies  (rf 
stories  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Watertown,  N.Y.,  DaUy  Times  over 
the  last  2  years  which  very  well  illustrate 
the  problems  and  frustrations  faced  by 
these  talc  miners  and  their  families.  I 
am  grateful  to  tlie  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins*,  and 
the  ranking  minority  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota.  (Mr.  <auiB),  for 
the  interest  they  have  shown  in  the 
plight  of  the  talc  miners  in  my  district. 
I  am  hopeful  hearings  will  be  held  to  give 
these  men  an  opportimity  to  make  thfir 
case  for  equal  treatment  under  the  law. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
yieW  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ooodlikg)  . 

Mr.  GOODUNO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  Imagine  that  10  years  from  now 
I  will  be  able  to  say,  "I  told  you  so,"  bwt 
what  good  is  that?  It  is  a  little  like  say- 
ing, when  a  fellow  goes  down  the  third 
time,  "If  I  had  only  dived  tato  the  water 
when  he  went  down  the  second  time,  I 
may  have  saved  him  from  drowning." 

Mr.  Chairman,  whenever  we  mix  emo- 
tionalism, whenever  we  add  emotional- 
ism and  politics,  that  usually  equals  bad 
legislation.  Certainly,  in  this  legislation 
that  is  what  we  have  added,  emotional- 
Ism  and  politics,  and  the  end  result  has 
to  be  bad  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  read  a  few  sentences 
from  a  study  by  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  I  quote: 

From  this  and  other  evidence  discussed 
earlier,  it  Is  evident  that  the  current  black 
lung  benefits  program  rests  on  an  unsup- 
portabl©  presumption,  namely,  that  all  of 
the  respiratory  diseases  that  may  befall  a  coal 
miner  are  due  to  his  occupational  exposure. 

I  continue  to  read: 

If  this  legislation  Is  approved,  it  would  be 
reasonable  to  suggest  that  similar  benefits 
be  extended  to  workers  In  other  occupations 
which  may  bt  equally  or  even  more  baaard- 
ou»— 
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Equally  or  even  more  hazardous 

to  the  lungs  than  eoal  mining.  A  partial  list 
of  beneficiaries  might  Indiule  warken  In 
coitou  mlUs.  asbostos  workers,  hard  rock 
mluers,  coke  oven  workers  and  steel  workers, 
to  mention  a  few. 

And  I  continue: 

If  the  benefits  were  extended  to  workers 
In  other  Industries,  the  costs  might  range 
from  >20  billion  to  $100  bllUon  annuaUy. 
Undoubtedly,  they  would  force  new  and  fun- 
damental decisions  on  society  regarding  pen- 
sion and  benefit  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  question  that  the  program  in  1969 
was  a  good  program.  It  was  the  human- 
itarian thing  for  the  U.S.  Congress  to  do, 
because  there  was  not  available  to  coal 
miners  workmen's  compensation  for 
fourth  stage  disabling  pneumoconiosis, 
which  Is  exactly  what  the  1969  legisla- 
tion was  to  take  care  of,  fourth  stage 
disabling  pneumoconiosis. 

But  I  think  when  we  talk  about  a  pro- 
totype for  all  future  type  legislation — 
and  Uiat  has  been  mentioned — that  we 
should  ask  ourselves  a  few  questions.  No. 
1,  will  we  as  the  Federal  Government 
now  set  up  all  retirement  and  pension 
programs,  or  should  labor  and  manage- 
ment negotiate  these?  And  In  our  type 
of  society,  I  think  it  should  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  management  and  labor  to 
negotiate  retirement  programs,  not  the 
Federal  Government  setting  them  up  and 
demanding  them. 

The  second  question  we  should  ask 
Is,  will  we  as  the  Federal  Government 
tell  industries  that  they  will  set  up  a 
trust  fund  as  we  determine  it  should  be, 
or  again  should  labor  and  management 
make  those  decisions  and  determina- 
tions? 

The  thing  that  worries  me  in  all  of 
these  legislative  matters  that  we  get  In- 
volved in  emotionally  and  politically  is 
this:  We  only  have  so  much  money  to 
spread  around.  We  only  have  so  much 
money  available  to  try  to  help  people  and 
develop  programs  that  will  help  people 
truly  in  need.  And  then  my  question 
would  have  to  be :  Will  this  legislation  so 
dilute  the  effectiveness  of  all  of  our  ef- 
forts to  hdp  those  in  need  that  none 
will  be  helped? 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  answer  to  tliat 
would  be:  I  believe  it  will  do  Just  that. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Cliairmnn,  I  take  the  floor  to  dis- 
cuss some  of  the  remarks  that  have  been 
made  about  this  bill  before  they  get  too 
cold.  First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  this 
legislation  was  net  designed  without  the 
input  of  all  affected  pai-ties. 

On  March  17,  1975,  the  industry  trade 
association  said: 

We  recommend  that  legislation  be  enacted 
to  establish  an  indvistry-flnanced,  industry- 
administered  trust  fund  to  pay  for  claims 
arising  under  part  C,  title  IV  of  the  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969. 

To  attack  this  bill  on  the  grounds  that 
it  may  set  a  precedent  and  other  indus- 
tries wUl  look  toward  the  Government 
for  occupational  disease  obligations,  that 
we  are  thus  establishing  some  kind  of  a 
benchmark  In  the  treatment  of  injured 


workmen,  is  the  converse  of  what  we  are 
doing  I  day.  We  established  that  when 
we  first  passed  the  bill  that  recognized 
on  a  Federal  basis  that  a  miner  could 
be  Incapacitated  from  working  in  the 
mines.  For  many  years  States  had  laws 
that  did  not  allow  mention  in  the  medi- 
cal report  or  death  certificate  that  a 
miner  was  sick  or  that  he  had  died  from 
the  effects  of  coal  mining. 

They  knew  many  years  ago  that  the 
culprit  was  dust,  and  so  we  tied  it  to 
this  legislation.  When  we  put  in  the  dust 
standards,  we  tied  in  compensation  for 
hijury.  We  did  not  go  the  route  of  Great 
Britain  where  they  provided  for  partial 
disabUity  payments.  We  went  the  route 
of  getting  the  man  out  of  the  working 
place  when  he  was  affected  by  the  first 
stages.  We  went  the  route  of  trying  to 
save  the  man  from  total  pneumoconiosis. 

The  British  established  a  system  that 
provided  they  would  get  a  couple  more 
dollars  a  week  after  they  had  the  first 
stages  of  the  disease,  a  couple  more  dol- 
lars after  the  second  stage,  and  a  couple 
more  after  the  third.  Then  it  was  too 
late  for  them,  and  they  stayed  in  the 
mines  and  got  a  few  more  dollars  and 
worked  imtil  they  were  totally  disabled. 
Sure,  a  man  can  work  with  crippling  total 
pneumoconiosis.  Thousands  of  them  did 
work  vmtil  they  died.  That  is  why  this 
Congress  passed  the  first  bill  that  recog- 
nized the  obligation  of  the  Nation  itself 
to  those  miners  and  their  families  who 
had  worked  in  the  mines  during  the  years 
when  there  was  no  protection  whatsoever 
for  them. 

Why  did  we  put  in  safety  legislation 
for  the  mines?  Why  did  we  outlaw  open- 
claim  lands?  Why  did  we  get  away  from 
shooting  in  the  face?  Why  did  we  do 
these  things?  Because  explosions  were 
killing  miners. 

When  we  put  workmen's  compensation 
on  coal  miners,  we  then  made  the  opera- 
tors imderstand  that  if  they  did  not  have 
safe  places  to  work,  they  were  going  to 
pay  the  bm.  That  is  why  we  put  the  dust 
standards  into  this  legislation,  and  that 
is  why  we  put  this  on  the  backs  of  the 
operators.  We  do  this  now  after  we.  the 
citizens  and  the  taxpayers,  have  taken 
the  great  bulk  and  great  numbers  of 
coal  miners  affected  by  this  disease  and 
paid  for  this  out  of  the  Treasury  because 
we  could  not  trace  the  responsible 
operators. 

Sure,  in  1969  and  again  in  1972  we 
decided  in  our  legislation  that  the  re- 
sponsibility would  go  back  to  the  States 
and  the  States  or  responsible  coal  opera- 
tors would  have  to  pay  the  claims.  But 
the  States  refused  to  pass  enabling  legis- 
lation, and  the  Treasury  was  stuck  with 
the  bulk  of  these  claims  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  the  distinct 
pleasure  and  privilege  of  being  the  fl(X)r 
leader  in  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  when  we  passed  the  first 
black-limg  bill  imder  my  sponsorship.  We 
were  told  it  was  going  to  break  the  coal 
Industry  and  it  was  going  to  do  everj'- 
thing  else  that  was  bad.  It  did  not,  and 
it  will  not.  To  suggest  that  it  will  cost  $1 
billion  or  $2  billion  by  adding  these  par- 
ticular items  to  the  legislation  is  simply 
misleading. 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  that  he 
has  made  an  outstanding  statement. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  if  it  is  not 
correct  that  the  death  and  disability  rate 
for  coal  miners  is  twice  that  of  the  gen- 
eral population  of  this  country  and  much  ^ 
higher  than  in  any  other  occupation. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man is  absolutely  correct.  It  is  some- 
thing we  cannot  see.  One  can  see  a 
physical  injury  because  it  is  exposed. 

The  idea  that  this  concept  may  flow 
to  other  industries  that  have  occupa- 
tional problems  should  not  prevent  us 
from  voting  for  this  legislation.  We 
should  remember  that  the  first  work- 
men's compensation  law  was  passed  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  1916.  In 
1936.  when  I  went  over  to  the  Senate  in 
that  State,  I  reviewed  the  arguments, 
and  the  arguments  that  were  made  then 
were  the  same  arguments  that  are  being 
made  now. 

We  passed  the  fli-st  amendments  to 
that  act.  We  did  not  say  that  if  one  got  a 
broken  leg  or  a  broken  arm  or  a  broken 
back  or  a  crushed  skull  in  the  rubber 
industry,  another  worker  should  not  get 
paid  for  the  same  injury  because  it 
happened  in  a  steel  milL 

We  separated  coal  from  all  the  other 
industries  in  Pennsylvania  because  the 
loss  ratio  was  so  great  in  coal  that  at  one 
time  they  were  paying  55  percent  of  pay- 
roll for  the  compensation  payments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  358,000 
miners  awarded  black  lung  payments 
imder  the  legislation  for  total  disability. 
Yet,  workmen's  compensation  costs  many 
times  the  cost  of  black  lung  legislation. 

What  have  we  done  in  this  act?  We 
took  from  the  relief  rolls.  We  took  bene- 
ficiaries, 508,000  of  them,  in  the  main, 
who  were  getting  paid  out  of  relief,  a 
degrading  way  of  paying  a  person  who, 
through  no  fault  of  his  own.  worked  in 
amine. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  tell  the  Mem- 
bers what  working  in  the  mines  means. 
This  is  my  father's  paycheck.  It  is  all 
withered  and  torn,  but  it  is  still  legible. 
Let  me  cite  my  father's  paycheck  and 
then  let  someone  tell  me  what  he  should 
have  done  to  prepare  himself  for  black 
Itmg  in  later  years  so  that  he  and  those 
like  him  would  not  have  to  come  to 
Washington  with  cap  In  hand,  to  this 
body. 

Forty-five  wagons  were  loaded  at  65 
cents  a  wagon.  Let  me  give  the  Mem- 
bers a  little  bit  of  htstoiy.  In  those  days 
coal  was  loaded  with  a  fork  with  2-inch 
tines,  a  2-inch  space  between  the  fork 
prongs.  Anjthing  that  fell  down  through 
the  tines  the  miner  picked  up  and  loaded 
the  car  with  it,  or  a  car  and  a  half.  Some- 
times the  miner  loaded  more  coal  than 
he  got  paid  for — ^f or  nothing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  45  wagons,  during  a 
month's  work,  at  65  cents  each  gave  my 
father  a  total  payroll  of  $29.25.  Then  he 
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had  to  pay  the  company  store  $22.  If  he 
did  not  buy  at  the  company  store,  he 
would  not  be  loading  any  wagons.  Then 
he  had  to  pay  30  cents  to  the  blacksmith 
to  sharpen  his  tools,  his  augers;  and  he 
had  to  pay  $1.40  for  the  explosive,  caus- 
ing the  dust  that  would  give  him  black 
lung.  He  had  a  total  take-home  pay  for 
1  month  of  $1.55,  for  my  mother,  my 
father,  enxd  12  kids. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  defy  anybody  to  say 
that  I  have  one  thing  in  this  legislation 
that  is  not  beneficial  to  the  coal  miner. 
That  is  what  the  bill  is  all  about. 

There  are  those  who  would  want  to  go 
further,  and  there  were  those  who 
wanted  to  go  further  in  1900. 

In  1961,  when  I  first  started  to  intro- 
duce the  legislation,  I  had  not  learned 
the  lesson  that  I  was  taught  by  John  L. 
Lewis.  He  said: 

Tou  get  yoxir  foot  In  the  door  and  then 
slowly  bring  the  other  one  up.  Keep  moving, 
and  the  door  opens  for  you. 

Yes,  we  got  our  foot  in  the  door.  Is 
this  entitlement  of  30  years  In  the  bill 
logical? 

This  legislation  establishes  the  entitle- 
ment on  the  basis  of  81 -percent  awjroval 
of  all  miners  who  worked  30  years  or 
more  In  the  coal  mines.  Of  the  19  per- 
cent that  were  not  approved,  you  can 
rest  assured  there  is  a  substantial  likeli- 
hood of  error  in  those  denials. 

I  know  some  of  the  Members  feel  they 
have  to  try  to  reduce  it.  Yes,  we  have 
the  25-year  test  for  the  anthracite  mines, 
but  why?  Because  the  incidence  of  black 
lung  both  In  time  and  in  the  period  of 
work  and  the  incidence  of  total  disability 
from  black  lung  is  as  much  as  seven 
times  that  of  those  miners  in  the  bitumi- 
nous mines  because  it  is  a  different 
structured  coal. 

Everything  we  have  done  has  been 
done  after  all  of  the  research  has  been 
In  our  hands.  Everything  we  have  done 
we  have  done  after  receiving  all  of  the 
facts  we  could  get  together.  Also  do  not 
forget  this,  it  is  going  to  be  a  declining 
obligation.  I  have  said  it,  and  I  caimot 
say  it  often  enough,  these  miners  are 
dying  every  day. 

We  have  in  the  anthracite  mines  about 
3,500  workers  who  are  working  in  the 
mines  and  about  13,000  to  14,000 
woilcers  that  are  not  working  in  the 
mines.  I  would  venture  to  say  that  in  a 
proper  examination  there  are  few  in  that 
area  that  have  been  turned  down  by 
improper  examination  for  black  lung.  So 
we  have  established  a  25-year  entitle- 
ment in  light  of  their  special  circum- 
stances. I  know  they  say  this  is  different, 
this  is  something  that  does  not  belong. 
I  heard  the  Republican  floor  leader  say 
it  does  not  belong  in  conversation.  When 
you  have  a  situation  like  this,  you  must 
find  some  other  criterion  to  bolster  the 
claim  of  the  crippled  man.  I  cannot  de- 
fend this  under  pai't  C  for  years  worked 
after  1971  because  that  would  have 
knocked  my  whole  argument  down  the 
drain,  because  I  can  only  argue  that 
those  miners  before  the  dust  standards 
were  properly  set  coxild  possibly  come 
under  such  an  entitlement.  But  no  miner 
is  denied  the  right  of  exsunination  and 
application  even  if  he  only  worked  a  few 
days  in  the  mines.  We  do  not  close  the 


door  on  the  15-year  miner,  the  10-year 
miner,  or  the  20-year  miner. 

We  say  in  this  instance  if  we  are  going 
to  keep  it  a  compensation  bill,  and  I  can 
defend  it  as  such,  then  we  have  got  to 
make  it  so  that  you  can  defend  the  en- 
titlement provisions.  Do  the  Members 
think  we  have  not  tried  exceedingly 
hard?  Do  they  think  that  the  son  of  a 
coal  miner  would  not.  If  he  could,  have 
found  some  ground  of  safety  to  stand 
on,  some  gi'ound  that  he  could  at  least 
defend  if  it  has  to  go  before  the  courts? 
And  I  assure  the  Members  that  it  will, 
and  that  the  courts  will  find  that  we 
acted  reasonably  and  rationally  and 
within  our  power. 

But  I  do  not  want  any  mistaken  idea 
around  here  that  anybody  that  is  voting 
against  this  is  voting  because  of  the  en- 
titlement provision,  because  they  are  vot- 
ing against  it,  in  plain  English  language, 
as  they  have  voted  since  the  first  com- 
pensation bill  was  ever  introduced  into 
any  legislative  body. 

I  hate  to  say  this  but  it  Is  true,  and 
the  testimony  is  right  on  my  desk,  be- 
cause the  business  climate  is  against  it. 
The  National  Coal  Association  is  mak- 
ing noises  against  it.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  against  it. 

We  can  go  back  through  the  years, 
in  my  43  years  as  a  legislator  and  you 
can  take  every  instance,  and  we  cannot 
find  any  single  amendment  to  any  com- 
pensation act,  and  you  will  find  this  is 
so,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  take  the  testi- 
mony, know  where  it  comes  from,  just 
take  that  testimony  and  strike  out  the 
date  it  was  given  and  put  in  the  date 
that  it  is  given  on  that  amendment,  and 
strike  the  name  of  the  person,  because 
those  people  change  about  every  3 
or  4  years,  and  you  will  find  exact- 
ly the  same  testimony  for  the  last  43 
years  of  my  life  as  a  legislator  in  com- 
pensation law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  inquire  how 
much  time  I  have  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
24  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  other  side,  if  they  have 
additional  requests  for  time,  yield  time 
now. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant 
to  clause  2,  rule  XXm,  he  will  vacate 
proceedings  under  the  call  when  a  quo- 
rum of  the  Commltte  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice. 

QtrOBTTM  C4LL  VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  and 
one  Members  have  appeared.  A  quorum 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is  pres- 
ent. Pursuant  to  rule  xxiii,  clause  2, 
further  proceedings  under  the  call  will 
be  considered  as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  ChahTnan,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
KM.  10760,  the  socalled  Black  Lung  Ben- 
efits Reform  Act  of  1975. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  only  way 
one  could  call  this  bill  a  reform  would 
be  If  one  were  willing  to  say  that  black  is 
white,  that  falsehood  is  truth,  and  other 
things  that  are  so  contrary  to  human 
understanding. 

I  think  a  little  bit  of  historical  back- 
ground would  be  helpful  in  assessing  how 
we  got  to  where  we  are  today  and  what 
the  meaning  of  this  bill  for  the  future 
might  be. 

In  1968  there  was  a  coal  mine  disas- 
ter in  Farmington,  W.  Va.  Many  miners 
lost  their  lives  in  that  disaster.  That  was 
just  one  of  the  more  outstanding  disas- 
ters. Many  more  lives  were  Included  than 
the  kind  of  roof  falls,  explosions,  and 
other  disasters  that  occur  in  mines  on  a 
fairly  regular  basis. 

Understandably,  the  Congress  reacted. 
And  in  1969  legislation  was  considered  on 
the  fioor  of  the  House  to  help  prevent 
accidents  like  that  from  occurring  in  the 
future.  It  was  controversial  in  some  of 
its  safety  aspects,  but  not  all  that  con- 
troversial. Some  things  were  done  to  re- 
quire permissible  equipment  in  nongase- 
ous mines  that  I  think  were  questionable, 
and  I  would  still  question  them  today. 
But  generally  speaking,  there  was  wide- 
spread and  understandable  support  for 
improving  the  safety  standards  in  coal 
mines  to  prohibit  disasters  like  that  from 
occurring  again. 

As  a  part  of  that  effort,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  we  compensate  those  who 
had  pneumoconiosis  or  so-called  black 
liuig.  The  argxunent  was  made  that  up 
until  recent  years  at  that  time  black 
limg  or  pneumoconiosis  was  not  identi- 
fied as^n  industrial  disease. 

It  ht(§_been  called  by  other  names  such 
as  silicoeis,  and  sometimes  it  had  been 
diagnosed  as  heart  attack,  but  in  vei-y 
rare  cases  had  it  ever  been  identified  as 
an  industrial  disease;  therefore,  it  had 
not  been  compensable  under  State  work- 
men's compensation  laws. 

The  argiunent  was  made  that  now  that 
we  have  identified  this  as  a  disease,  it 
should  be  made  compensable  in  the  fu- 
ture, that  claims  should  be  processed  just 
as  other  workmen's  compensation  claims 
were  pi-ocessed,  and  that  the  same  sort 
of  benefits  should  be  paid  to  coal  miners 
who  had  this  disease  as  were  paid  to 
other  workers  who  had  Industrial  dis- 
eases. 

This  was  a  logical  argument.  We 
should  prior  to  that  time  have  recog- 
nized this  as  an  industrial  disease  and 
made  it  compensable  just  as  other  indus- 
trial diseases  are  compensable. 

So  the  argument  was  made  that  in 
the  future  these  coal  miners  should  be 
treated  like  other  workers  and  they 
should  receive  the  same  sort  of  benefits. 
But  it  was  impossible  to  look  back  over 
the  course  of  years  and  determine  who 
would  have  been  the  responsible  em- 
ployer during  the  years  when  this  was 
not  recognized  as  an  industrial  disease, 
and,  therefore,  it  was  determined  it 
would  have  to  be  a  Federal  responsibility 
to  do  equity  and  to  give  compensation 
to  all  those  who  were  rightfully  entitled 
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to  it  even  though  the  law  did  not  recog- 
nize it. 

So  it  was  said  time  after  time  in  the 
hearings,  in  our  conunlttee,  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  In  the  conference  committee 
tliat  this  was  a  one-shot  deal  to  bring 
equity  and  we  would  take  on  this  respon- 
sibility through  the  Federal  Treasury  to 
take  care  of  all  those  old  claims  and 
then  in  the  future  equity  would  be  done 
and  coal  miners  would  be  treated  as 
other  Industrial  workers  were  treated. 

I,  among  others,  felt  that  this  could 
have  provided  a  very  bad  precedent  for 
changing  the  nature  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation from  that  which  It  Is  today  and 
was  at  that  time  and  altering  the  pro- 
gram as  it  was  operated  In  each  of  the 
50  States.  I  felt  It  would  be  a  precedent 
for  making  workmen's  compensation  or, 
as  it  is  called  today,  worker's  compensa- 
tion a  total  Federal  responsibility. 

We  were  assiu^  that.  no.  this  Is  not 
the  Intent,  that  there  is  no  precedent. 
The  law  was  enacted. 

Then  a  strange  thing  happened  on  its 
way  to  enactment.  Both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  bills  provided,  as  was  cmly 
logical  and  as  was  sustained  by  the  med- 
ical evidence,  that  only  progressive  fi- 
brosis, the  last  and  only  progressive 
stage  of  pneumoconiosis,  would  be  ccmi- 
pensated.  This  was  consonant  with  the 
medical  testimony;  it  was  consonant 
with  the  determination  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization  that  set  the 
standards  for  deteimlning  the  various 
stages  of  pneumoconiosis  based  upon 
X-ray  evidence.  But  even  though  each 
House  in  passing  its  bill  determined  that 
only  disabling,  last-stage  pneumoconio- 
sis would  be  compensated.  In  the  con- 
ference the  word,  "complicated"  was 
taken  out.  and  it  was  left  so  that  even 
simple  first-stage  pneumoconiosis,  which 
by  nobody's  standard  under  any  med- 
ical evidence  Is  disabling,  could  also  be 
compensable. 

As  a  result  of  that  and  some  other 
shenanigans  in  the  conference.  I 
switched  from  (me  Member  who  sup- 
ported the  bill  to  one  who  voted  agatast 
the  conference  rQX)rt.  The  conference 
report,  however,  was  adopted,  and  the 
President  did,  after  much  soul-sesirch- 
ing,  sign  the  bill  on  the  last  day. 

In  1972  we  amended  the  pneumoconi- 
osis compensation  law.  At  that  time  im- 
der  the  1969  act  it  was  to  become  the 
industry's  responsibility  for  future 
claims  through  the  State  workmen's 
compensation  system.  In  those  days 
those  Members  who  are  the  sponsors  of 
the  biU  here  today  said.  "Well,  let  us 
extend  this  as  a  Federal  responsibility 
a  little  bit  longer.  Let  us  take  the  burden 
off  the  back  of  the  industry." 

I  did  not  agrees  How  often  have  we 
heard  it  said  that  Republicans  are  the 
friends  of  big  industries  and  that  Demo- 
crats are  the  friends  of  the  workingmen? 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  Democratic 
sponsors  of  this  bill  were  balling  out  the 
coal  industry  In  those  days  and  extend- 
ing the  Federal  responsibility,  with  the 
result  that  the  Federal  Treasury  and 
therefore  all  the  taxpayers  would  pay 
additional  hundreds  of  millions  or  per- 
haps billions  of  dcfllars. 


Tet,  that  bill  did  pass.  Some  other  nice 
little  sweeteners  were  put  In  that  bUL  One 
was  the  assumption  that  once  a  man  had 
worlced  15  years  in  the  coal  mines,  if  he 
had  any  sort  of  limg  proUem,  it  was 
pneumoconiosis  and  therefore,  compen- 
sable, and  another,  contrary  to  the  usual 
practice,  one  could  draw  full  social  secu- 
rity disability  pajmients  and  black  limg 
compensation  at  the  same  time,  without 
the  one  ofTsettlng  the  other.  Tho^ore. 
we  began  to  treat  those  getting  black  lung 
compensation  more  generously  than  the 
one  who  was  physically  disabled  by  the 
result  of  a  mine  disaster. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  true  today  under 
the  ixesent  law  and  would  be  exacerbated 
if  this  law  today  were  passed. 

Not  satisfled  with  that,  the  same  peo- 
ple are  back  here  today  with  an  addi- 
tional amendment. 

If  this  bill  is  enacted,  no  longer  would 
one  have  to  even  claim  to  be  disabled. 
No  longer  would  he  have  to  pretend  that 
there  is  something  that  makes  it  difficult 
or  impossible  for  him  to  earn  a  living. 
All  he  would  have  to  have  is  a  certain 
number  of  years  in  the  coal  mines  and 
then  he  will  be  able  to  draw  compensa- 
tion. If  this  bill  passes,  one  can  draw  that 
compensation  and  he  will  not  even  have 
to  quit  working.  He  can  continue  to  work 
to  draw  the  compensation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  bill  passes,  a  man 
will  be  able  to  draw,  if  he  is  not  working, 
disal}ility  compensation  for  one  disabil- 
ity; black  lung  compensation  for  Mack 
lung,  even  thou^  he  does  not  have  it; 
social  security  disability;  and.  the  United 
Mine  Workers  pension  as  well. 

There  are  cases  where  people  are  draw- 
ing combined  benefits  exceeding  what 
they  made  when  they  were  employed. 

I  have  two  examples  which  were  given 
to  me  of  actual  cases,  given  to  me  by 
HEW.  where  103  percent  in  one  case  and 
106  percent  in  another  of  pre-disability 
earnings  are  being  drawn  In  ctunpensa- 
tion.  various  forms  of  compensation.  If 
this  bill  Is  passed,  those  figures  will  in- 
crease to  over  150  percent  of  pre-disabil- 
Ity  compensation  in  those  two  cases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  name  of  simple 
equity,  we  are  treating  coal  miners  in  this 
bill  in  a  way  that  is  altogether  different 
from  the  way  we  treat  all  other 
employees  in  hazardous  occupations. 

As  the  gentteman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  OooDLiNG)  ix)inted  out,  without  tuiy 
encouragement  on  the  part  of  anyone 
that  I  am  aware  of,  the  National  Science 
Foundation  has  taken  a  look  at  this  bill 
and  has  said  that  if  we  were  to  extend 
this  concept  of  compensation  to  all  other 
workers  in  hazardous  professions,  the 
cost  would  be  as  much  as  $100  billion 
annually  to  our  economy. 

As  I  said  when  we  were  debating  Uie 
rule,  when  we  were  talking  about  cost, 
the  gentieman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Dent)  assured  us  that  this  could  not  be 
more  than  $40  million  or  $50  million  an- 
nually. It  is  now  running  to  $1  bilUon 
out  of  the  Treasury.  If  this  bill  is  passed, 
that  would  increase  to  $1.2  billion  or 
$1,250  billion  over  the  next  5  years  an- 
nually, as  well  as  creating  this  new 
industry-supported  trust  fund,  out  of 
which  additional  payments  will  be  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  true  total  cost  of 


this  bill  Is  really  not  known.  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  cMitemplate. 

Bfr.  HEC^HLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentieman  yield 
briefly. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentieman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Does 
the  gentieman  in  the  well  really  know 
of  anybody  who  is  getting  rich  because 
of  black  limg  compensation?  The  gentie- 
man mentioned  a  number  of  cases  of 
what  he  called  double  compensation,  but 
I  have  yet  to  find  in  the  ccMdflelds  any 
individual  who  is  really  getting  rich  on 
black  lung  compensation  other  than  the 
lawyers. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
answer  to  the  gentieman.  I  certainly 
would  not  say  that  anybody  drawing 
compensation  was  getting  rich.  That  is 
not  the  point  I  was  trying  to  make.  If 
the  gentieman  was  listening,  I  said  these 
workers  are  getting  more  than  others 
who  are  actually  disabled.  I  think  equal 
disability  deserves  equal  compensation. 

Mr.  CHialrman,  I  am  not  talking  about 
people  getting  rich.  Do  not  let  the  gentie- 
man twist  my  words  because  I  did  not  say 
that.  However,  if  we  are  talking  about 
equity,  equal  disability  deserves  equal 
compensation. 

Why  should  not  the  coal  miner  who  is 
hurt  in  a  roof  fall  get  as  much  compensa- 
tion as  one  who  is  supposedly  a  victim  of 
black  lung  disease?  Why  should  one  coal 
miner  who  is  hurt  in  a  roof  fall  in  a  coal 
mine  and  in  consequence  is  a  quadriple- 
gic, draw  less  compensation  than  another 
coal  miner  who  does  not  have  black  lung 
disease  but  who  has  had  30  years  in  the 
coal  mines?  That  is  not  equity.  Those 
who  support  this  bill  and  call  it  simple 
equity  cannot  sustain  their  case  when 
those  are  the  facts  and  they  know  those 
are  the  facts. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  happy  to 
3aeld  to  the  gentieman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  CHialrman.  I 
would  ask  the  gentieman  from  Illinois  if 
there  is  any  other  disease  that  we  fuiui 
from  the  Federal  level  that  pays  benefits 
to  those  who  can  be  shown  are  not  afflict- 
ed with  that  disease? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentieman 
from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot)  I  would 
say  no. 

This  is  totally  new  ground  being 
plowed,  as  it  was  in  1969 — and  we  were 
afraid  then  it  might  be  a  precedent. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  that  the  genUe- 
man's  point  about  equity  clearly  is  true, 
we  do  it  for  no  other  diseases  Imposed  by 
industrial  conditions,  and  we  do  it  in  no 
other  Federal  case.  I  think  that  the  gen- 
tleman's point  about  equity  is  well  taken. 

Mr.  ERLE37BORN.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man. I  am  happy  the  gentieman  from 
California  sees  my  point  and  agrees  with 
the  principle. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentieman  yledd? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Nebraska  (Mrs. 

SlOTH). 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
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man,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  10760, 
the  Black  Lung  Benefits  Reform  Act. 

No  one  can  deny  the  serioxisness  of 
pneumoconiosis,  or  black  liuig,  nor  the 
need  to  recognize  this  seriousness  by  as- 
sisting those  afflicted  with  black  lung. 
The  legislation  before  us  today,  however, 
is  anything  but  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. It  is,  in  fact,  yet  another  example 
of  the  Federal  Government  turning  its 
back  on  the  causes  of  a  serious  and  com- 
plex problem  by  throwing  money  at  it 
over  its  shoulder. 

While  present  law  provides  compensa- 
tion to  those  who  suffer  from  black  lung, 
H.R.  10760  goes  even  further  in  authoriz- 
mg  Federal  payments.  But  consider  for 
a  moment  what  it  ignores: 

No  medical  evidence  of  black  lung  is 
required  before  benefits  are  paid. 

Limits  the  right  of  appeal  to  those 
claiming  benefits. 

Does  not  recognize  other  compensa- 
tion— State  or  Federal— that  a  claimant 
may  be  receiving.  In  some  cases,  it  Is 
possible  that  an  mdlvidual  could  receive 
more  by  not  working. 

By-passes  the  collective  bargaining 
process  by  imposing  a  settlement  by  Fed- 
eral flat. 

Discriminates  against  workers  in  other 
hazardous  occupations  by  unfairly  sin- 
gling out  miners  for  compensation. 

Disregards  the  hearings  now  under- 
way on  legislation  to  Improve  compen- 
sation for  all  workers. 

Violates  the  spirit  of  the  Budget  Con- 
trol Act  by  obligating  the  "back  door" 
expenditure  of  massive  amounts  with- 
out prior  consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  any  Member  who  Is 
honest  with  himself  will  recognize  this 
bill  for  what  it  is:  A  special  Interest 
handout  worse,  even,  than  the  Lockheed 
loan  bill  of  several  years  ago. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this 
proposal  so  that  we  on  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  can  go  back  and 
develop  a  responsible  solution  to  the 
problems  caused  by  pneumoconiosis.  The 
Congi-ess  should  take  the  lead  in  devel- 
oping a  model  workmans'  compensation 
program — one  that  adequately  and  fairly 
compensates  those  no  longer  able  to 
work,  while  at  the  same  time  attacking 
those  conditions,  such  as  excessive  coal 
dust,  which  cause  disability. 

A.  "no"  vote  today  will  give  us  the  op- 
portunity to  exercise  our  responsibility 
to  legislate  for  the  good  of  all. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
tlaank  the  gentlewoman  from  Nebraska 
for  her  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  additional 
reasons  why  the  Members  should  be 
against  this  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
find  nothing  redeeming  in  the  provisions 
of  the  bUl  at  all. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  presump- 
tions in  favor  of  those  who  are  claimants 
for  black-lung  compensation.  We  have 
medical  testimony  before  our  committee 
that  has  been  ignored — that  only  14  per- 
cent of  the  long-term  coal  mtoers  are 
disabled  by  complicated  pneimioconlosis 
and  yet  64  percent  of  those  claims  that 
have  been  filed  have  been  approved. 

We  have  in  this  bill  such  unconstitu- 
tional provisions  as  when  a  claim  is  al- 
lowed  no   one   may   appeal    from    the 
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administrative  law  Judge  but  if  the  claim 
is  disallowed,  the  claimant  may  appeal. 
The  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
<Mr.  Hechler)  has  Informed  me  that  he 
is  going  to  offer  an  amendment  that 
would  do  something  similar  with  the 
reviewing  of  X-rays.  If  the  claim  Is 
allowed,  then  the  X-rays  may  not  be 
reviewed  but  if  the  claim  is  denied,  of 
course,  they  could  be  reviewed. 

We  are  going  even  further,  given  every 
presumption  that  this  is  a  program  that 
is  overly  generous,  we  are  going  to  en- 
titlements. Entitlements  have  nothing  to 
do  with  disability.  Those  who  draw  en- 
titlements becau.se  of  their  years  of  serv- 
ice are  getting  a  pension.  Tliere  is  no 
justification  for  that  in  this  leglslatlton. 
It  would  also  require  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  under  this  bill,  to 
open  up  and  review  180.000  claims 
already  denied,  most  of  which  have 
already  been  reviewed  as  a  result  of  the 
1972  amendments,  claims  filed  under  the 
1969  act,  reviewed  under  the  1972 
amendments,  would  be  reviewed  again 
under  more  liberal  criteria. 

Already,  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, In  looking  over  the  criteria  used  un- 
der part  B,  said  that  the  Social  Security 
Administration  is  using  criteria  more 
generous  and  more  liberal  than  the  law 
allows,  and  this  bill  would  take  those  cri- 
teria and  establish  them  as  the  criteria 
for  part  C,  so  that  the  discredited  criteria 
would  now  be  applied  to  the  industry's 
responsibility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  pointed  out  durmg 
the  debate  on  the  rule,  the  arguments 
that  we  ought  to  compensate  disability 
are  answered  by  saying  that  we  do.  We 
are  compensating  even  those  who  are 
not  disabled  today  because  they  do  not 
have  to  prove  disability. 

The  arguments  that  we  ought  to  shift 
responsibility  to  the  industry  are  false 
because  that  responsibility  Is  there  today 
under  part  C. 

There  are  no  arguments  that  justify 
this  biU. 

It  even  becomes  sort  of  an  insurance 
bill  that  would  give  benefits  to  the  widows 
of  miners  who  are  killed  in  a  coal  mine 
accident  if  those  miners  had  worked  In 
that  coal  mine  for  17  years  or  more,  and 
no  proof  would  be  required  that  he  ever 
had  any  expectation  of  pneumoconiosis 
is  necessary. 

It  passes  on  the  cost  of  these  liberalized 
benefits  through  a  tonnage  tax  on  coal, 
and  an  obligation  against  the  coal  mme 
operator  that  will  appear  on  that  part  of 
your  utmty  biU  caUed  fuel  adjustment 
costs. 

Somebody  supporting  the  bill  said  he 
did  not  feel  for  those  who  do  not  live  In 
coal  mining  States  ought  to  have  to  pay 
the  cost  of  pneumoconiosis  compensa- 
tion. 

Oiu-  fuel-adjustment  costs  will  appear 
on  our  utility  bills  In  no  matter  what 
State  we  might  live. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  no  validity  to 
this  biU. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 


For  many  yeara  I  voted  for  farm  sub- 
sidies of  all  kinds— peanuts,  tobacco,  and 
others.  I  did  so  because  I  thought  it  was 
right.  But  many  a  city  fellow  could  never 
understand  why  he  had  to  pay  farm  sub- 
sidies when  they  did  not  pay  anybody 
within  the  cities. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man raises  an  interesting  point.  Farm 
subsidies  were  meant  to  keep  up  farm 
prices,  and  we  paid  as  taxpayers  to  keep 
up  farm  prices,  so  we  had  the  privilege  of 
paying  higher  prices  as  consumers.  That 
never  made  much  sense  to  me,  I  might 
ssy, 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  make  the 
same  kind  of  mistake  here  by  giving  a 
pension  to  one  segment  of  industry  In 
the  guise  of  disabUIty  compensation  and 
pass  the  cost  on  to  the  utility  consumer 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  hope  this  bill  will  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Hubbard). 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  speak  briefly  in  behalf  of  H.R.  10760 
a  bUl  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of[ 
and  a  bill  which  I  strongly  endorse. 

During  these  14  months  that  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  as  a  Con- 
gressman In  the  94th  Congress,  I  have 
heard  much  about  the  energy  needs  of 
our  country.  In  fact,  some  who  have 
spoken  In  opposition  to  this  bill  today 
have  our  energy  needs  the  No.  1  Issue  of 
the  94th  Congress.  I  have  heard  Con- 
gresmen  urge  that  the  United  States 
should  be  independent  as  to  our  energy 
resources.  I  have  heard  so  much  about 
the  importance  of  coal,  and  that  coal  is 
the  best  answer  to  our  energy  needs.  I 
have  seen  Important  environmental 
legislation  vetoed  by  the  President  and 
then  sustained  by  the  House  because  of 
the  arguments  as  to  the  need  for  more 
coal  production  In  the  United  States. 

However,  I  think  It  is  high  time,  Mr. 
Chaiiman,  that  we  rise  and  come  to  the 
help  of  the  coal  miners,  those  forgotten 
persons  who  actually  mine  this  Impor- 
tant product  within  our  United  States. 
In  the  name  of  simple  equity,  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the  plight 
of  the  coal  miners  and  would  remind  the 
Members  of  Congress  that  they  enacted 
the  original  black  lung  benefits  legisla- 
tion as  recognition  of  the  national  debt 
we  owe  the  men  and  women  who  for 
years  have  gone,  and  continue  to  go,  mto 
the  mines  of  our  Nation  to  produce  this 
precious  and  valuable  resource. 

I  hope  the  time  has  passed  when  any 
question  remains  about  the  pluses  of  this 
benefits  program.  Coal  miners  desei-ve 
financial  seciuity  and  health  benefits 
for  theli-  contribution  to  the  energy 
needs  of  this  Nation.  Despite  advanced 
technology,  we  again  recognize  our  need 
for  coal,  and  Just  as  the  miner  must  still 
go  underground  to  mine  it,  the  coal  dust 
Is  still  there  to  greet  him.  Mining  re- 
mains the  most  dangerous  profession  In 
our  Nation. 

I  have  been  in  the  Chamber  today  and 
have  heard  opposition  to  this  bill  as  ex- 
pressed by  a  distinguished  colleague  from 
Connecticut,  and  yet  I  have  heard  Hat 
same  colleague  emphasize  the  need  for 
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more  money  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  Perm  Central  Railroad,  and  the 
need  for  more  Corps  of  Engineers  proj- 
ects in  Connecticut. 

I  am  here  as  a  Congressman  from 
western  Kentucky  to  say  It  is  about  time 
to  recognize  some  of  the  people  who  pro- 
duce the  coal  In  these  United  States. 
The  gentleman  who  spoke  before  me,  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Illinois,  and 
of  course  the  entire  delegation  from  Illi- 
nois, were  all  in  favor  of  a  coal  gasifi- 
cation plant  going  to  Illinois.  Yet  when 
it  comes  time  to  reimburse  and  take  care 
of  the  coal  mmers  of  this  country,  we 
find  opposition  from  parts  of  Illinois. 

I  close  these  remarks  by  simply  urging 
my  colleagues  to  realize  that  as  we  talk 
about  coal  production,  energy  needs  and 
equity,  that  we  should  remember  the  coal 
mmers. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Carter). 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  De- 
cember 30, 1970. 1  received  an  urgent  call 
from  Hyden,  Ky.  There  had  been  a  mine 
disaster.  Tliat  night  I  was  there.  I  saw 
them  as  they  brought  38  blackened  and 
burned  bodies  out  of  that  coal  mine. 
I  heard  the  distressed  cries  of  the  widows 
«nd  orphans.  I  want  to  say  that  it  is 
the  most  hazardous  profession  that  we 
have  in  the  United  States  today. 

In  Lynch,  Ky.,  the  United  Siates  Steel 
Co.  has  a  mine  which  goes  back  under 
the  mountains  from  6  to  0  miles.  These 
people  go  back  there  each  day  and  stay 
8  hours  under  that  mountain  back  in 
that  black  hole.  Any  man  in  this  coun- 
try who  has  served  25  years  back  in  a 
mine,  back  in  a  hole,  deserves  some- 
thing for  having  done  that.  I  think  any 
miner  who  goes  back  under  the  mou.i- 
talns  of  Kentucky  and  digs  coal  to  keep 
us  warm  in  the  winter,  a  man  who  stays 
there  for  30  years,  does  deserve  some- 
tUng. 

I  feel  that,  without  a  doubt,  each  one 
of  these  men  In  Kentucky  or  Pennsyl- 
▼anla,  or  wherever  it  may  be,  will  show 
an  X-ray  with  stippling  and  fibrosis  in 
the  lungs,  which  shows  he  has  pneumo- 
coniosis. 

Over  the  years  I  have  visited  through- 
out the  mlnmg  area  of  my  State  and  it 
Is  just  a  very  common  thing  when  I 
see  hands  on  those  men  with  a  missing 
finger  or  two  fingers.  I  see  them  often 
with  only  one  leg.  I  see  them  walking 
on  crutches  as  the  result  of  slate  falls. 

Just  last  week  I  saw  a  miner  in  Whit- 
tey  City,  Ky.,  which  is  in  McCreary 
County.  The  man  was  disabled.  I  noticed 
his  heaving  respiration.  His  wife  was 
with  him  and  they  thanked  me  for  as- 
sistmg  them  in  getting  their  benefits. 

His  wife  told  me: 

My  father  was  kiUed  In  a  mine.  My  two 
brothers  were  kUled  in  the  mines. 

This  is  what  happens  to  so  many  of 
our  people.  They  are  killed.  This  is  the 
most  hazardous  occui>atlon  that  we  have, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  accidents,  acci- 
dental death,  terrible  death,  fire,  gas, 
cave-ins,  slate  falls;  there  is  nothing  to 
compare  with  it. 

Now,  I  would  hope  that  this  House  In 
its  good  Judgment  would  not  be  so  cold 


and  calculating  as  to  deny  these  peo- 
ple who  go  down  into  the  bowels  of  the 
Earth  to  get  the  energy  by  which  we  keep 
warm  in  the  winter,  I  hope  that  they 
will  not  be  so  cold  as  to  forget  these  men 
who  each  day  work  that  we  may  be 
warm  or  that  we  have  the  energy  that 
we  consume  every  day.  As  we  know,  the 
future  of  toe  energy  supply  of  this  coim- 
try  depends  upon  coal.  As  one  of  my  good 
friends  from  Pennsylvania  said,  "C-O- 
A-L,  coal." 

We  have  not  gone  to  the  gasification, 
to  the  liquefaction  of  coal,  but  we  must 
do  so  immediately  so  that  this  country 
can  be  eternally  independent  of  the 
OPEC  nations.  Coal  Is  the  source  of  our 
future  supply  of  energy.  Why  this  House 
has  delayed  passing  toe  gasification  and 
liquefaction  bill  Is  beyond  me.  We  must 
protect  toose  men  who  supply  our  source 
of  energy  at  toe  risk  every  day  of  toeir 
lives. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  toe 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
yield?  

Mr.  CARTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  good  friend  from  Nashville. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  wito  toe  remariEs 
of  a  man  who  not  only  is  a  distinguished 
Member  of  this  body,  but  who  is  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  toe  medical  pro- 
fession and  a  man  who  knows  whereof 
he  speaks.  I  conciir  100  percent  in  toe 
sentiments  and  remarks  he  has  expressed 
before  this  Committee. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  want  to  toank  toe  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  for  his  very  Idnd 
remarks. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
toe  gentleman  sield? 

Mr.  CARTE31.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
toe  gentlonan  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  too 
would  like  to  associate  myself  wito  toe 
remarks  made  by  toe  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky.  He  has  spoken 
wito  wisdcnn  and  wito  compassion.  I  fully 
support  his  case,  smd  associate  myself 
wito  him. 

Every  one  of  us  who  has  had  toe  privi- 
lege of  representing  a  coal  minmg  dis- 
trict has  had  toe  experioice  of  wit- 
nessing toe  human  tragedy  of  miners 
who  were  old  and  who  were  Ul,  for  whom 
toere  was  no  help  prior  to  toe  passage 
of  tois  basic  legislation.  There  are  still 
people  in  need  whose  needs  will  be  met 
by  toe  strengtoening  of  this  legislation, 
which  we  can  do  this  day. 

I  believe  toe  gentleman  to  be  speaking 
toe  truto  medically.  I  have  never  known 
a  person  who  has  worked  for  25  or  30 
years  In  a  coal  mine  who  did  not  have  a 
healto  problem  or  a  breathing  problem. 
Perhaps  it  can  be  so,  but  I  have  never 
met  toat  man. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  must  agree  wito  toe 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Alabama. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to 
work  25  years  in  an  anthracite  mine  or 
30  years  in  a  bituminous  mine  wltoout 
severe  pnetmioconiosis. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  toank  toe  gentle- 
man for  his  remaiics. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  goitlanan  f  nxn  Illinois 
(ICr.  SncoN). 


Mi-.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman  and  my 
colleagues  of  the  House,  I  Join  my  distm- 
guished  predecessor  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Carter),  who  hit  it  right  on  toe  head, 
along  wito  toe  gentleman  fr<Mn  Ala- 
bama. I  heard  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Goodliwg) — ^I  do  not 
see  him  right  now — say  that  this  is  an 
Issue  where  toere  should  be  no  emotion- 
alism. It  Is  pretty  hard  for  me  not  to 
get  a  little  emotional  when  I  talk  to  coal 
miners  who  worked  20, 25  years,  and  they 
have  healto  problems.  There  is  just  no 
question  about  it. 

My  friends  who  do  not  represent  coal 
mining  areas  can  talk  m  toeory  I  am 
talking  facts. 

But,  let  us  talk  statistics  toen  If  we 
want  to  avoid  emotionalism.  One  is  toe 
reality  mentoned  by  toe  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Carter)  ,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  coal  mining  is  dangerous.  There  are 
160,000  coal  miners,  roughly,  in  tills 
country.  Last  year,  155  coal  mmers  died. 
That  means  that  one  out  of  every  toou- 
sand  died  in  a  coal  mine  accident. 
Purtoer,  16,000 — 1  out  of  every  10 — ^were 
injured  In  one  way  or  anotoer.  Nine 
toousand — 1  out  of  every  17 — suffered  a 
disabling  injury.  This  is  aside  from 
pneumoconiosis,  black  lung,  and  this  is 
January  through  October  1975  on  in- 
juries. 

We  are  talking  about  a  serious  problem 
aside  from  black  lung.  Now.  my  good 
friend  from  Connecticut  has  said  toat 
tois  Is  unsound  financially.  The  reality  is, 
we  are  proposing  a  program  that  is 
eminently  sound  financially.  The  black 
lung  recipient  receives  $2,800  a  year 
against  an  average  of  $14,000  if  he  is 
mining.  No  one  who  is  in  good  healto  ia 
going  to  choose  $i2,800  in  income  when 
in  fact  he  could  otoerwise  get  $14,000  in 
mcome.  This  bill  does  it  in  a  sotmd  way, 
puttmg  it  on  a  ton  of  coal  mined,  14  cents 
a  ton.  Let  us  just  assume  that  we  are 
100  percent  wrong  in  toat  assessment  of 
what  toe  cost  would  be. 

Let  us  assume  that  it  is  28  cents  a 
ton.  So  it  is  28  cents  a  ton.  Is  that  a 
reason  to  deny  Justice  to  people  who 
emMently  deserve  that  Justice? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Llotd  of  California).  The  time  of  toe 
gentleman  from  Ilimois  has  expired. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
additional  mmute  to  toe  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  SmoN) . 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
close  in  1  minute. 

The  national  coal  workers  autopsy 
study — and  toat  is  toe  real  way  to  find 
out  whetoer  toere  is  a  problem — shows 
toat  90  to  95  percent  of  toe  coal  mtaers, 
where  an  autopsy  has  t>een  performed, 
who  had  worked  at  least  20  years,  had 
pnemnoconlosls.  I  have  some  otoer  facts 
here,  but  I  would  finally  close  wito  Just 
an  appeal  toat  was  sent  to  me  by  a  Fed- 
eral Judge,  who  said : 

Somehow,  something  has  to  be  done.  I  have 
to  rule  against  these  coed  miners  and  their 
widows,  when  I  know  that  simple  Justice  re- 
quires just  the  contrary. 

Mr.  GOODLINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
toe  gaitleman  yield? 
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Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pemuylvanla  (Blr.  OooDLUfc) . 

Mr.  OOODLINO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  correct  the 
RicoRo.  I  said  that  emotionalism  plus 
politics  equals  bad  legislation.  That  was 
my  statement. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  stand  corrected.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  that  corrected.  I  think 
emotionalism  plus  good  sound  facts  will 
dictate  that  we  adopt  this  legislation. 

Airifouircncxirr  bt  ths  cuaibman  pbo 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  remind  all  persons  in  the 
gallery  that  they  are  here  as  guests  of 
the  House  and  that  any  manifestation  of 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  proceed- 
ings Is  a  violation  of  the  rules  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hates)  . 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chairman 
and  members  of  the  committee,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for 
yielding  to  me  this  time.  In  view  of  the 
objections  which  have  been  voiced  to 
this  legislation,  I  think  It  is  very  neces- 
sary to  point  out  what  the  real  piu-pose 
of  the  bill  Is  and  then  simply  to  decide 
whether  we  support  or  oppose  that  basic, 
bottom  line  pxirpose. 

Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  In  1969,  when  the  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  was  reported 
by  our  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor, the  report  said  that  the  health 
standards  were  hoped  to  accomplish  the 
elimination  of  conditions  in  mines  which 
caused  pneumoconiosis.  So,  the  elimina- 
tion of  harmful  conditions  Is  and  should 
be  the  root  of  this  compensatory  legisla- 
tion, and  In  fact  we  know  that  is  the  root 
of  all  compensatory  legislation,  whether 
It  has  been  here  or  whether  It  has  been 
on  the  European  continent  or  In  Eng- 
land. That  is  the  backgroimd  of  com- 
pensatory legislation.  It  Is  absolutely  ob- 
scene to  suggest  that  the  cost  of  disease 
to  the  labor  portion  of  mining  shoiild 
not  be  added  to  the  cost  of  the  coal.  It 
Is  economic  brutality  to  Infer  that  the 
himian  suffering  which  Is  a  byproduct  of 
our  industrial  society  should  not  be  com- 
puted as  part  of  the  overhead  of  mining 
and  left  out  of  that  overhead  cost.  To 
make  the  argument  that  our  insensitlv- 
ity  to  disease  in  asbestos  workers,  our 
insensltivity  to  disease  In  steelworkers, 
our  insensltivity  to  disease  In  cotton  mill 
workers  should  justify  willful  and  wan- 
ton neglect  of  disease  in  coal  miners  is 
an  attitude  that  I  think  I  have  only  rec- 
ognized before  in  the  literature  of  Dick- 
ens when  he  discussed  the  economic  con- 
ditions in  the  19th  century  In  England. 

This,  I  say  to  the  Members  of  the 
House,  Is  the  20th  centxtfy  in  America. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  Is  25  years  just 
previous  to  the  21st  century. 

This  legislation  Is  very  simple.  Its  basic 
premise  is  that  the  disability  of  proved 
disease  which  is  incurred  by  the  human 
beings  who  are  extracting  the  coal  from 
the  groimd  is  going  to  be  computed  as 
one  part  of  the  overhead  of  taking  It  out. 
If  one  needs  to  put  It  In  cold,  calculated, 
economic  terms.  We  would  calculate  that 


If  we  were  dealing  with  a  draft  animal. 
And,  consequently,  we  must  calculate 
that  if  we  are  going  to  deal  with  a  hu- 
man being. 

So  if  the  Members  are  opting  to  do 
anything  less  on  this  blU.  then  what  we 
are  falling  to  understand  is  that  it  Is 
only  compensation  for  this  disease  that 
will  provide  the  Incentive  to  eliminate 
the  conditions  which  caused  the  disease 
in  the  mines  in  the  first  Instance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  have  an  amend- 
ment which  will  insure  even  further  that 
some  thousands  more  of  workers  In  sur- 
face mines  will  be  covered.  I  urge  the 
Members  to  pay  attention  to  that  debate, 
and  I  would  like  to  request  that  Members 
support  that  amendment. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sat  here  In  just  abso- 
lute amazement  listening  to  the  gentle- 
man who  preceded  me  and  who  spoke 
from  the  well. 

Either  the  gentleman  was  displaced 
in  time  back  to  1969  and  Is  a  victim  of 
a  time  warp  or  else  the  gentleman  Is  just 
terribly  misled  and  undereducated  smd  Is 
not  aware  that  we  already  do  compen- 
sate this  disease,  that  the  cost  of  It  Is 
now  upon  the  coal-mine  operators,  and 
that  if  they  bear  the  cost,  they  must  pass 
that  cost  on  to  the  consumers.  I  do  not 
see  how<  the  gentleman  who  spoke  in 
the  well  can  say  that  we  are  going  back 
to  Dickens'  time  If  we  deny  compensa- 
tion. 

Anybody  who  has  the  disease  h  al- 
lowed compensation  under  the  current 
law. 

The  gentleman  says  the  simple  thesis 
of  this  legislation  Is  to  compensate 
proven  disability.  I  suggest  that  the 
gentleman  has  not  then  read  the  bill, 
because  the  bill  says  that  one  would  only 
have  to  work  a  certain  number  of  years  in 
order  to  get  this  compensation.  They  do 
not  even  have  to  claim  to  be  disabled; 
they  can  ccmUnue  to  work  and  yet  draw 
the  benefits. 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  falls 
to  understand  and  what  the  coal  opera- 
tors of  this  country  fall  to  imderstand 
is  that  a  matter  of  proof  is  also  a  pre- 
sumption. Evidence  is  a  presumpti(»i. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  gentleman  to 
take  a  look  at  every  one  of  the  harpoon- 
ing amendments  he  has  and  take  a  look 
at  his  own  minority  report  and  then  tell 
me  whether  he  wants  full  and  open  com- 
pensation in  this  area.  The  fact  Is  that 
he  wants  procedural  safeguards  In  order 
to  make  sure  that  nobody  collects  when 
it  becomes  necessary  for  them  to  collect. 
He  wants  them  to  be  burdened  down 
with  every  possible  lawyer's  gimmick; 
he  wants  them  to  be  burdened  down  with 
every  administrative  log  jamming  con- 
ceivable. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
refuse  to  yield  any  further. 
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Mr.  HAYES  of  Indiana.  I  suggest  that 
that  Is  whatthe  gentleman  wants. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  refuse  to  yield  any 
further,  and  I  ask  for  regular  order,  Mr 
Chairman. 

The  gentleman  frran  Indiana  again  is 
Just  terribly,  terribly  misled.  He  talks 
of  my  amendments.  I  propose  no  amend- 
ments. 

The  gentleman  says  that  proof  Is  a  pre- 
sumption. I  do  not  understand  what  Uie 
gentleman  means.  His  English  Is  appar- 
ently not  like  mine. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  AsHBROOK). 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  CThalrman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlih- 
BORN ) ,  how  many  able-bodied  miners  be 
knows,  miners  of  either  anthracite  or 
bituminous  coal,  who  have  worked  in  the 
mines  25  or  30  years  and  who  are  stlH 
able  to  go  about  their  business  and  to 
work  at  anything,  let  alone  work  in  the 
depths  of  a  mine. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  so  I  may  reply? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
think  the  question  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  should  more  properly  be  zero- 
ing In  on  Is  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  these  people  are  entitled  to  a  pension 
after  working  for  long  periods  of  time, 
and  I  think,  yes,  perhaps  they  should  be. 
The  simple  justice  of  the  situation  would 
indicate  that  a  pension  should  be  made 
available  to  those  who  have  spent  long 
years  in  the  coal  mines,  and  many  of  the 
arguments  that  have  been  made  on  the 
floor  have  been  made  on  that  basis. 

If  we  were  talking  about  a  coal  mine 
pension  bill  and  it  were  a  bill  that  gave 
equal  Justice  to  all  who  worked  In  haz- 
ardous occupations,  we  might  have  some 
reason  to  be  conducting  this  debate.  But 
the  fact  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  all  the 
medical  evidence  before  our  committee 
Indicates  that  periods  of  service  in  the 
coal  mines  bear  no  relation  to  disability 
based  on  complicated  pneumoconiosis. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman has  not  yet  answered  my  ques- 
tion as  to  how  many  able-bodied  men  he 
knows  of  who  have  worked  for  25  years 
in  an  anthracite  mine  or  for  30  years  In 
a  bltvunlnous  mine.  If  he  can  show  me 
one,  I  would  like  to  see  him,  and  I  would 
like  to  see  one  who  Is  not  disabled.  I 
would  like  to  locate  that  one  man.  It  b 
my  feelhig  that  25  years  as  an  anthracite 
miner  or  30  years  as  a  bituminous  miner 
will  cause  pnemnoconlosls. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
vote  against  H.R.  10760,  the  Black  Lung 
Benefits  Reform  Act  of  1975.  This  bill 
inappropriately  expands  the  Federal  re- 
sponsibility for  black  lung  compensation. 

I  certainly  believe  that  coed  miners 
suffering  from  pneumoconiosis  should  be 
compensated.  Miners  who  have  this  dis- 
abling disease  deserve  adequate  compen- 
sation for  their  disability. 
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'me  bill  before  us  today,  however,  goes 
far  beyond  that,  tt  would  estahUsh  as  a 
matter  of  law  that  a  miner  has  black  lung 
because  of  time  of  service  whether  or  not 
he  has  the  disease. 

Coal  miners  In  bituminous  mines  for 
30  years  or  anthracite  mines  for  25  years 
would  be  entitled  to  black  lung  benefits 
without  having  to  show  disability  caiised 
by  tile  disease.  Widows  of  miners  killed 
after  17  years  of  service  would  also  re- 
ceive these  benefits. 

No  longer  would  benefits  be  linked  to 
disability,  as  was  intended  when  the  pro- 
gram was  first  enacted.  In  fact,  no  show- 
ing of  disability  would  be  necessary  at 
all.  Instead,  benefits  would  flow  based 
solely  on  time  of  service. 

Such  action  Is  unprecedented  and 
wrong.  What  we  are  being  asked  to  ap- 
prove is  little  more  than  a  federally  fi- 
nanced retirement  program  for  coal  min- 
ers. I  cannot  support  this  cotu;ept. 

I  cannot  Justify  forcing  the  taxpayers 
of  our  Nation  to  compensate  people  who 
do  not  have  black  lung.  Yet  HJl.  10760 
would  do  exactly  that  at  a  cost  of  him- 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  iier  year.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  this  bill  could 
run  $1  billion  or  more  during  the  next  5 
years.  Considering  that  our  budget  deficit 
is  in  the  $70  to  $80  billion  range  for  fis- 
cal year  1976  alone,  any  further  increases 
in  Federal  spending  would  be  extremely 
unwise. 

Neither  can  I  justify  estabUshlng  a  re- 
tirement program  for  coal  miners  when 
similar  benefits  are  denied  to  workers  In 
other  hazardous  occupations.  Why  should 
coal  miners  be  accorded  preferential 
treatment  by  the  Federal  Government 
over  these  other  workers? 

I  firmly  believe  that  compensation  un- 
der the  black  lung  program  should  con- 
tinue to  be  based  on  disability.  Benefits 
should  be  limited  to  the  truly  deserving 
rather  than  being  open  to  everyone 
whether  he  has  the  disease  or  not. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  ma- 
jority has  been  honest  with  us  on  this  is- 
sue. When  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969  was  debated  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  proponents  of  the  leg- 
islation stressed  that  Federal  involve- 
ment was  a  limited,  one-time-only  affair. 
In  no  way  was  it  intended  to  federalize 
the  workman's  compensation  program. 

According  to  Congressman  Deht: 

Thla  Is  a  one-shot  effort.  Tbla  Is  not  a 
continuing  compensation  arrangement  to 
establish  Federal  baaed  compensation  for 
this  or  any  other  Industry.  We  are  only  tak- 
ing on  those  who  are  now  afflicted  wtth 
pneumoconiosis  In  Its  fourth  stage — compU- 
cated  pneiunoconlosls. 

Congressman  Burton  referred  to  It  as 
a  "  •  •  *  temporary  one-shot  black  lung 
pay  provision  •  •  •  "  that  would  not  run 
"  *  •  •  the  risk  of  federalizing  in  some 
way  the  workman's  compensation  pro- 
gram." 

Well,  now  we  are  being  lu-ged  to  do 
exactly  what  we  were  promised  would 
not  happen  in  1969.  The  limited,  one- 
shot  program  would  become  expanded 
and  permanent.  A  further  step  would  be 
taken  toward  federalization  of  work- 
man's compensation.  In  fact,  according 
to  the  majority,  this  legislation  could 


become  the  prototype  of  future  f ederali- 
tsation  of  occupational  disease  programs. 

This  is  exactly  what  I  warned  against 
In  my  1969  minority  views.  As  I  stated 
at  that  time: 

The  second  provision  (Federal  benefits  for 
coal  miners  with  black  lung) ,  in  actual  ef- 
fect, establishes  a  system  of  Federal  wwk- 
men's  compensation  for  a  special  and  rela- 
tively small  category  of  occupational  damage 
to  workers.  Hence,  It  is  not  only  discrimina- 
tory as  to  all  other  Injured  or  ailing  workers, 
but  an  intrusion  bj  the  Federal  Oovemmeut 
Into  the  field  of  workmen's  ccmpensatlon 
which  since  Its  Inception  about  a  half  cen- 
tury ago,  has  always  been  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  several  States.  It  thereby 
represents  a  foot  In  the  door,  a  possible  first 
step  toward  the  ultimate  federalization  of 
the  entire  system  of  workmen's  compensa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  10760  has  been 
termed  "special  interest  legislation,"  and 
we  have  been  exhorted  to  appeal  to  rea- 
son and  not  emotion.  However,  I  beUeve 
the  legislation  is  more  than  "special  in- 
terest"— it  is  nothing  less  than  outrage- 
ous and  nothing  more  than  a  ripoff.  And, 
I  fedi  that  I  have  been  more  thaii  reason- 
able in  signing,  thereby  endorsing,  the 
minority  views,  a  study  of  reason  and  not 
emotion.  Despite  that  logic  and  despite 
our  calm  reason,  this  piece  of  outrage- 
ously liberal  legislation  to  benefit  only 
the  constituents  of  a  few  Members  is  al- 
lowed to  be  brought  to  the  fioor  under 
the  guise  of  rational  purpose.  If  reason 
and  logic  fall  to  thwart  this  discrimina- 
tory action,  will  emotion  prevail?  Surely, 
if  we  allow  this  Black  Limg  Benefits  Re- 
form Act  to  pass  this  House,  it  is  obvious 
that  emotion  and  demagoguery  will  pre- 
vail over  reason  and  logic. 

Hie  black  lung  benefits  began  at  the 
end  of  1969  with  enactment  of  title  IV  of 
the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act.  At  that  time,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  program  established  a  system  of  Fed- 
eral workmen's  compensation  for  a  spe- 
cial and  relatively  small  category  of  oc- 
cupational damage  to  workers.  The  argu- 
ment was  made  then,  and  Is  as  true  to- 
day, that  the  program  is  not  only  dis- 
criminatory as  to  all  other  injiured  or  ail- 
ing workers'  ccMnpensatlon,  which  had 
traditionally  been  the  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  several  States.  The  argument 
made  then  that  the  program  was  a  foot 
in  the  door,  a  possible  first  step  toward 
the  ultimate  federalization  of  the  entire 
system  of  workmen's  compensation,  was 
prophetic  in  view  of  the  report  of  HJR. 
10760  that  the  trust  fund  concept  is  a 
"prototype  for  future  legislative  treat- 
ment of  other  occupational  diseases." 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  body  to  vote 
against  expanding  Federal  responsibility 
for  black  lung  compensation.  It  is,  after 
all,  the  States  and  the  coal  industry  that 
should  bear  primary  responsibility  in 
this  area. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Bevill). 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  their  support 
to  a  bill  that  is  of  paramount  importance 
to  thousands  of  families  in  oiu*  Nation. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  legislation  cur- 


rently before  the  House,  the  Black  Lung 
Benefits  Reform  Act  of  1975,  HJl.  10760, 
of  which  I  am  a  coq;>onsor. 

Having  been  bom  the  son  of  a  coal 
miner  in  northwest  Alabama,  I  know 
firsthand  of  the  pain  many  coid  miners 
have  endured  as  the  result  of  various 
black  lung  diseases.  In  that  respect.  I 
also  know  that  for  many  years  the  ndners 
had  no  sdtemative  but  to  accept  the  risk 
of  black  limg  that  goes  along  with 
working  in  underground  mines. 

Hopefully,  that  deplorable  situation  is 
gone  forever.  The  black  limg  benefits 
program,  begun  in  1970,  has  meant  new 
hope  for  thousands  of  miners  and  their 
famiUes,  who  for  many  years  were 
doomed  to  poverty  when  the  heads  oi 
households  became  unable  to  work  as  a 
result  of  black  lung. 

But  while  the  black  lung  program  has 
meant  so  much  to  so  many  people,  there 
is  still  a  long  way  to  go.  That  is  where 
the  legislation  that  confronts  us  today 
comes  into  the  picture. 

As  you  know,  this  bill  seeks  to  transfer 
iiie  residual  liability  for  black  lung  bene- 
fits from  the  Federal  Ciovemment  to  coal 
operators. 

The  legislation  would  establish  a  coal 
industry  trust  fund  for  the  payment  of 
benefits  to  coal  miners  disabled  by  pneu- 
moconiosis and  their  widows  and  expand 
the  eligibility  for  benefits. 

This  trust  fund  would  be  supported  by 
coal  operator  contributions.  I  am  partic- 
ularly supportive  of  this  part  of  the  leg- 
islation because  it  takes  the  responsibil- 
ity for  black  lung  benefits  out  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  places  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  coal  industtr,  which  is 
where  I  believe  it  belongs. 

All  coal  operators  would  pay  a  pre- 
mium into  the  tnist  fund  based  on  the 
number  of  tons  of  coal  mined  to  cover 
benefit  pajrm^its  which  cannot  reason- 
ably be  assessed  to  an  individual  coal 
operator.  The  trust  fund  will  be  admin- 
istered by  trustees  elected  by  the  coal 
operators  who  will  have  the  power  to  in- 
vest the  fimds,  enforce  its  obligations, 
and  contest  various  claims. 

I  believe  this  legislation  is  much  needed 
to  help  get  the  black  lung  program  out 
of  the  bureaucratic  bounds  it  has  been 
the  victim  of  in  recent  years.  Literally 
thousands  of  deserving  coal  miners  have 
foimd  themselves  disabled  with  little 
means  of  financial  support  as  a  result  of 
the  tremendous  amoimt  of  redtape  which 
has  been  associated  with  this  program 
in  recent  yeai-s.  I  am  of  the  opinion  this 
legislation  can  play  a  significant  role  in 
insuring  that  all  entitled  miners  are  re- 
warded with  the  black  lung  benefits  they 
deserve. 

Several  amendments  which  are  de- 
signed to  strengthen  this  legislation  will 
be  offered  here  in  the  House. 

One  amendment  which  I  strongly  rec- 
ommend will  be  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Illinois,  Con- 
gressman Tnf  L.  Hall.  This  amendment 
would  eliminate  the  proposed  1971  cut- 
off date  for  entrance  into  the  program. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  1971  cut- 
off date  is  both  arbitrary  and  discrimi- 
natory. It  discriminates  against  miners 
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who  began  their  careers  after  July  1, 
1941,  and  against  miners  who  tnterrupted 
their  mining  careers  to  serve  our  Nation 
during  World  War  n  and  the  Korean 
war.  This  provision  is  arbitrary  because 
July  1,  1971,  holds  no  significant  rela- 
tionship with  the  possible  contraction  of 
black  lung  disease. 

There  has  been  much  medical  evidence 
that  points  out  that  miners  who  did  not 
have  any  sign  of  pneiunoconiosis  prior 
to  Jiily  1,  1971,  or  who  began  work  since 
July  1,  1971,  have  since  contracted  black 
lung. 

The  argiuient  that  mines  are  less  dirty 
now  that  30  years  ago  is  often  heard  re- 
garding the  1971  cutoff  date.  This  Is 
simply  not  true.  With  all  the  technical 
advances  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
mining  industry  over  the  last  few  dec- 
ades, many  mines  today  actually  produce 
more  dust  that  those  of  30  years  ago. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  a  disabled 
miner  who  qualifies  for  black  lung  bene- 
fits can,  at  best,  expect  only  about  50 
percent  of  what  he  would  probably  be 
able  to  earn  In  his  regular  mining  Job, 
were  he  able  to  work.  This  percentage  is 
also  taking  into  account  various  imion 
pensions.  I  believe  this  argument  suc- 
cessfully rebuts  the  theory  that  the  black 
limg  program  is  merely  a  pension  plan. 

The  Black  Lung  Benefits  Reform  Act 
seeks  to  provide  relief  for  miners  and 
their  families  who  have  seen  their  pur- 
chasing power  literally  destroyed  as  a 
result  of  black  lung. 

I  have  seen  what  black  limg  diseases 
can  do  to  a  miner  and  his  family.  It  is 
with  this  grim  reminder  that  I  urge  you 
to  support  this  legislation  aimed  at  re- 
forming the  black  lung  benefits  program. 

Mr,  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  fiu-ther  requests  for  time,  and 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Morgan)  . 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  In 
complete  support  of  the  objectives  of 
HJl.  10760,  which  is  designed  to  assiu-e 
that  the  Federal  black  lung  benefits  pro- 
gram is  administered  In  an  equitable 
manner.  There  is  no  Justification  for 
denying  benefits  to  men  who  have  toiled 
many  years  in  one  of  the  most  polluted 
atmospheres  imaginable.  There  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  refusing  benefits  to  widows  who 
cannot  supply  medical  records  of  their 
husbands'  disabilities.  It  has  become 
patently  evident  that  unless  we  enact 
this  legislation,  persons  will  continue  to 
be  denied  benefits  which  were  earned 
through  backbreaking  labor  and  debili- 
tating respiratory  and  pulmonary  im- 
pairment. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
committee's  desire  to  create  a  trust  fund 
which  will  be  financed  totally  by  con- 
tributions from  coal  operators.  It  is  time 
the  Industry  accepted  responsibility  for 
the  ravages  of  black  limg  which  has  been 
precipitated  by  unhealthy  working  con- 
ditions. Compared  to  the  millions  of  tax- 
payers' dollars  paid  to  black  lung  claim- 
ants, the  industry's  financial  obligation 
for  residual  claims  will  be  Insubstantial. 

There  are  other  features  of  the  bni 
which  will  enable  claimants  to  establish 


eligibility  without  being  subjected  to  re- 
strictive regiilations  and  arbitrary  deter- 
minations. Heretofore  miners'  rlaitng 
have  been  rejected  merely  because  the 
miner  was  employed  at  the  time  of  filing. 

No  consideration  is  given  to  the  fact 
that  the  miner  may  be  Involved  in  less 
rigorous  work  because  of  the  disability  he 
suffers  from  black  limg  or  the  fact  that 
he  is  forcing  himself  to  work  to  support 
his  dependents.  The  bill  would  prohibit 
these  threshold  denials  and  give  the 
claimant  the  opportunity  to  establish  dis- 
ability. 

Under  the  bill  widows  will  no  longer 
be  denied  because,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  they  are  unable  to  produce 
medical  evidence  of  their  husbands*  suf- 
fering. The  legislation  also  will  cease  the 
unconscionable  practice  whereby  claim- 
ants are  given  a  favorable  decision  by 
an  administrative  law  Judge  then  their 
expectations  are  shattered  by  an  appeals 
council  reversal  of  that  favorable  deci- 
sion. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  consider  the 
plight  of  the  miners  who  have  labored  In 
the  most  hazardous  and  physically  debil- 
itating occupation  so  that  the  Nation 
could  depend  upon  a  continuous  supply 
of  an  inexpensive  yet  vital  energy  re- 
source. It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  we  not 
reduce  this  debate  to  an  equation  of  lives 
and  dollars.  I  for  one  do  not  think  I  have 
the  divine  power  to  place  a  monetary 
value  on  physical  suffering  or  untimely 
death  due  to  an  insidious  disease. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  pay  tribute 
to  my  good  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  John  Dent.  He  has  spent 
a  lifetime  working  for  the  people  who 
labor  in  the  mines,  mills,  and  all  forms  of 
labor  in  this  Nation.  This  is  s  good  bill 
and  should  be  supported  to  help  the  peo- 
ple who  risk  their  lives  to  produce  our 
greatest  source  of  energy. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Flood). 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  so 
happened  that  when  the  bill  in  1969  was 
being  presented  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  that  I  had  the  honor  of  sitting  In 
that  chair  and  presiding  as  (Jhalrman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  and,  as  such, 
could  not  speak  on  the  bill,  although  I 
come  from  Pennsylvania. 

As  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  who  is  a  great  Congressman 
and  a  great  doctor  has  said,  "Come  with 
me,"  he  said,  and  I  say  to  you  now,  come 
with  me,  if  you  worry  about  black  lung 
disease  in  the  hard  coal  fields,  come  with 
me  to  a  company  town  in  the  summer — 
and  It  will  be  on  the  first  floor  because 
the  miner  cannot  walk  to  the  second 
floor — and  the  window  will  be  up  and  you 
do  not  need  a  doctor  and  you  do  not  need 
X-rays  because  you  can  hear  black  lung 
disease  Just  by  listening,  you  will  hear 
the  terribly  desperate  deep  breathing, 
uh-huh — uh-huh — uh-huh. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Staggers)  . 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins) 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  for 


presenttaiflT  this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  today. 

I  was  the  cosponsor  of  another  bill 
along  with  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky which  is  a  little  more  lenient  than 
this  bill.  It  was  presumed  that  16  years 
was  a  sufficient  time  of  working  in  the 
mines  to  assume  that  you  had  pneu- 
moconiosis. 

In  addition,  I  think,  since  it  has  been 
mentioned  that  the  money  has  been  ac- 
counted for  In  our  Budget  Committee, 
and  also  that  the  money  will  be  appro- 
priated by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, that  it  is  only  a  humanitarian 
gesture  that  we  should  pass  this  bin  to 
attend  to  those  who  work  in  our  mines 
and  help  supply  the  energy  needs  of  this 
Nation. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  that  those  who  have  not  been 
down  in  a  mine  ought  to  go  down.  I  think 
it  would  be  an  education  Just  to  go  down 
and  go  through  the  mine  and  see  what  a 
miner  has  to  go  through.  I  know  there 
are  many  Members  of  this  House  who 
have  not  had  that  opportunity,  and  I 
think  they  should  have.  I  think  they 
would  be  more  lenient  then  and  be  more 
humanitarian  in  their  vote  on  this  biU. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Phillip  Burton). 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  thank  the  gMitleman 
for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent),  whom  I 
worked  with  for  many  years,  particu- 
larly for  this  bill  for  western  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  my  district  we  do  not  have 
many  working  coal  mines;  however,  we 
do  have  the  aftermath;  that  Is.  the  peo- 
ple who  have  worked  these  mines  for 
years,  many  suffering  from  black  lung, 
I  commend  the  gentlemsm  for  doing  tlie 
right  thing  at  the  right  time  In  sponsor- 
ing this  legislation. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  remarks  are  going 
to  be  more  Informal  than  substantive, 
perhaps,  and  a  reminder  of  the  time  7 
years  ago  when  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Deitf).  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Pebxins)  .  the 
gentleman  from  Pezmsylvania  (Mr. 
Flood),  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Morgan)  ,  and  others  gave  so 
much  time  and  effort  to  this,  along  with 
our  friends,  the  gentlemen  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Slack,  Mr. 
Mollohan,  and  Mr.  Hechler)  ;  as  well  as 
Congressman  Joe  Gaydos  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvajila  (Mr.  Jack 
Murtha) — the  original  author  of  the 
15-year  rule.) 

We  were  told  then  that  It  could  not  be 
done,  but  the  Congress  did  ensict  a  black 
lung  benefit  bill.  As  the  author,  I  knew 
then  it  was  inadequate,  but  It  was  a  good 
start. 

We  strengthened  the  bill  here  a  few 
years  ago.  Once  again  today  we  are  cor- 
recting some  long  overdue  inequities. 
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I  think  If  we  are  going  to  look  at  the 
history  of  the  bill,  we  must  adEno^edge 
the  help  that  we  received  from  the  out- 
side, from  Jock  Yablonskl  and  Arnold 
Miller,  who  at  that  time  were  not  in  the 
ofaclal  top  position  of  leadership  of  the 
UMW,  but  who  played  a  decisive  role  in 
eliminating  the  confusion  that  existed 
when  we  first  tried  to  enact  this  provi- 
sion. I  think  it  also  fair  to  note,  without 
leaving  out  any  of  my  colleagues,  that  the 
addition  of  two  new  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  the 
gentlemen  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hall,  tuid 
Mr.  Simon),  have  also  given  this  added 
thrust  in  the  develofsnent  of  this 
legislation. 

The  black  lung  benefit  program  has 
done  more  to  correct  injustices  for  those 
who  wcH-ked  in  the  coal  fields  of  this 
country,  for  their  widows  and  orphans, 
than  any  other  ccxnparable  piece  of  leg- 
islation applied  to  woiicers  anywhere  in 
this  coimtry. 

I  agree  with  an  earlier  speaker  who 
said  perhaps  we  should  take  a  look  at 
byssinosis  and  asbestosis.  Some  day  we 
will  do  that  and  some  day  the  brown 
lung  and  white  lung  workers  will  also  get 
their  Just  due. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  today  we 
have  a  reasonable  bill.  It  is  a  bill  care- 
fully designed  to  improve  the  benefits 
Justifiably.  I  hope  the  bin  will  be  sup- 
ported by  my  oc^eagues  so  that  we  can 
then  have  the  Senate  act  on  it  and  go  to 
conference. 

There  will  be  some  amendments  of- 
fered today  that  I  am  going  to  find  with 
a  heavy  heart  that  I  may  have  to  op- 
pose— oppose  not  because  I  think  they 
do  not  have  some  merit,  hut  oppose 
mainlb'  out  of  concern  that  If  we  sweeten 
the  legislation  a  little  too  much,  we  may 
ultimately  imperil  the  likelihood  that  It 
may  become  law. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  I  yidd  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECiJHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  that  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fornia  now  in  the  well  should  be  added  to 
the  long  list  of  heroes  that  he  has  Just 
enumerated. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
many  pec^le  know  I  was  the  first  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  introduce  legislation 
calling  for  automatic  pfiyment  of  bene- 
fits for  men  who  had  worked  a  certain 
number  of  years  in  the  mines. 

It  was  August  21,  1974,  when  I  first  in- 
troduced that  bin.  It  hsus  taken  a  lot  of 
hard  work  by  a  lot  of  dedicated  people 
to  bring  this  issue  to  the  House  floor. 
Even  though  many  changes  have  been 
made  from  that  bill  I  initially  intro- 
duced, I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bin  before  the  House  today,  because 
I  believe  it  takes  major  steps  in  help- 
ing our  Nation's  miners  and  theii'  fam- 
ilies. 

There  were  seven  key  points  in  the 
bin  I  originally  introduced.  The  legisla- 
tioa  befooe  us  today  deals  eflectiTdly  with 
six  of  those  points.  The  biQ  before  us 
would: 
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For  the  first  time  establish  a  principle 
to  pay  miners  benefits  after  having 
worked  a  set  number  of  jrears  in  the 
mines,  and  make  these  payments  auto- 
matic without  the  redtape  that  has  char- 
acterized the  present  system; 

Improve  the  situation  for  widows ; 

AUow  lay  evidence  and  affidavits  rather 
than  only  medical  evidence  to  be  the 
basis  for  a  claim; 

Make  the  black  lung  program  per- 
manent; 

Extend  funding  for  black  lung  med- 
ical clinics:  and 

Eliminate  present  employment  or  em- 
ployment at  the  time  of  death  as  a  cause 
fcHT  denying  benefits. 

In  June  1975,  when  I  testified  before 
the  House  Labor  Standards  Subcommit- 
tee and  its  extremely  talented  and  dedi- 
cate Chairman  John  Dent  in  support 
of  black  lung  reform  legislation.  I  listed 
two  additional  areas  that  I  felt  needed 
changed.  I  am  glad  to  note  that  one  of 
those — ^taking  steps  to  speed  the  hearings 
of  appeals — is  included  in  the  legislation 
before  us. 

But  the  key  to  this  legislation  is  in 
what  it  means  to  our  citizens,  to  the 
brave,  proud  mining  families  of  our  Na- 
tion that  have  often  provided  generation 
after  generation  of  men  who  have  gone 
into  the  mines. 

As  I  said  in  my  testimony  in  June : 

Tliese  men  and  their  famUles  deserve  bet- 
ter treatment  t.ban  tbey  haTe  received.  There 
are  entirely  too  many  widows  coUectlsg  black 
luDg  benefits  because  their  hiisbands  have 
died.  There  are  even  more  widows  not  col- 
lecting anything,  although  their  husbands 
couldn't  breathe  after  working  for  as  many 
as  30  years  in  the  mines.  And  there  are  sim- 
ply too  many  hard -working  men  who  have 
died  because  of  the  shortness  of  breath  that 
Is  an  occupational  hazard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  biU  does  not  ac- 
complish everything  I  want  or  every- 
thing the  mining  community  in  my  area 
would  like  to  see.  It  is  a  positive  step  for- 
ward. It  is  a  major  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. It  is  an  important  step  toward 
properly  recognizing  the  contribution  of 
these  men. 

One  final  word  to  my  coUeagues.  If  we 
are  to  become  energy  independent  we 
will  have  to  rely  on  coal.  Coal  production 
has  not  increased  significantly  in  the  last 
2  years.  The  Project  Independence  en- 
ergy report  caUed  for  hicreaslng  coal 
production  to  663  million  tons  last  year 
and  jimiping  to  1,247  biUion  by  1990.  We 
can  improve  coal  mining  methods,  we 
can  use  more  machinery,  but  if  we  are 
to  open  aU  the  new  mines  and  increase 
production  as  projected  by  these  figures, 
the  inescapable  fact  is  that  we  wiU  have 
to  attract  more  men  to  mining.  There  are 
many  things  we  need  to  do  to  reach  this 
goal,  but  one  is  that  we  have  to  let  the 
miner  know  we  will  take  care  of  him  and 
his  family  for  his  efforts  in  breathing  the 
dust  day  after  day  that  will  ruin  his 
health  and  shorten  his  life.  Improve- 
ments in  the  black  lung  system  are  es- 
sential to  our  national  energy  commit- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  a  "yes"  vote  on 
this  bill  for  black  lung  reform. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  although 
coal  no  longer  plays  the  role  In  the  econ- 


omy of  Colorado's  Second  iCistrict  that 
it  once  did.  many  miners  still  reside  in 
the  area,  chiefly  in  the  Boulder  County 
towns  of  Longmont,  Louisville,  Superior, 
and  Lafayette.  In  talking  with  them,  I 
have  found  a  reservoh'  of  frustration  and 
confusion  because  of  the  administration 
of  the  black  lung  benefits  program.  The 
rules,  tests,  and  standards  of  proof  used 
by  the  administrators  are  so  complicated, 
and  take  so  long  to  process,  that  some 
miners'  wives  have  to  wait  for  autopsy 
results  before  getting  confirmation  that 
their  husbands  suffered  from  black  lung. 

When  I  asked  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  look  into  the  situation  in  Colo- 
rado, many  of  the  complaints  were  veri- 
fied. Surely  Colorado  is  not  alone  in  this 
regard.  Surely  elsewhere  there  are  miners 
who  have  trouble  threading  their  way 
throui^  the  tunnels  of  the  bureacracy. 

This  bill,  the  black  lung  benefits  re- 
form bill,  would  streamline  tiw  process 
by  setting  a  strict  timetable  for  process- 
ing claims  as  well  as  eliminating  the  re- 
quirements of  medical  proof  for  miners 
who  can  show  that  they  have  worked 
30  years  in  the  mines  at  the  time  when 
dust  standards  were  not  in  effect.  This 
approach  is  not  only  sensilile  and  hu- 
mane, but  also  represents  a  step  away 
from  the  overregulation  that  has  been 
a  feature  of  Government  activity  in  re- 
cent years. 

Tlie  second  major  provision  of  the  biU 
is  the  creation  of  an  industry-financed 
trust  fund  to  meet  payments  for  claims. 
This  removes  much  of  the  financial  bur- 
den from  the  Government,  and  means 
that  the  cost  of  the  program  will  actually 
decline  over  the  years  as  industry  and 
coal  consumers  assume  this  burden.  That 
industry  wiU  pass  on  the  increased  costs, 
is  of  course  oitirely  ai^ropriate.  The 
price  of  coal — the  so-caUed  cheap 
fuel — should  reflect  its  hidden  human 
costs. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  10760.  the  Black  Lung 
Reform  Act  of  1975.  I  commend  the 
Committee  oa.  Education  and  Labor,  es- 
pecially the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, my  good  friend  from  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Dent,  for  his  diligence  in  producing 
this  bill.  I  was  pleased  to  cosponsor  witii 
him  and  several  ether  coUeagues  a  biU, 
HJl.  8.  which  embodies  many  of  the 
necessary  reforms  contained  in  the  legis- 
lation we  are  considering  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  of  us  who  repre- 
sent coal  mining  States  have  spent  many 
hours  attempting  to  refine  and  improve 
the  blade  lung  benefits  provision  of  the 
Coal  Mine  Health  smd  Safety  Act.  But 
we  have  spent  many  more  hours  in  case- 
work attempting  to  help  our  black  lung 
miners,  their  widows,  and  families  to  at- 
tempt to  receive  greater  justice  in  the 
way  their  claims  are  handled.  I  believe 
this  bin  win  go  a  long  way  toward  pro- 
viding that  Justice. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  problems 
facing  the  widows  of  black  lung  miners 
in  Pennsylvania  is  the  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  medical  records.  Some  coal 
com;>anies  who  kept  them  have  gone  out 
of  business  and  the  records  have  been 
destroyed.  Other  coal  companies  never 
kept  records  In  the  first  place.  These 
widows  and  their  famines  watched  their 
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husbands  die  of  respiratory  ailments  and 
now  they  cannot  meet  the  act's  strict 
criteria  for  eUgiblllty.  Section  8  of  H.R. 
10670  gives  these  families  some  relief  by 
clarifying  the  law  to  provide  that  where 
there  is  no  medical  evidence  relating  to  a 
miner's  condition,  reliable  lay  evidence 
alone  will  be  enough  to  establish  the 
widow's  claim.  In  most  instances  in  the 
anthracite  area,  this  is  the  only  evidence 
that  a  widow  can  produce  with  no  rec- 
ords. 

Another  insurmountable  problem  has 
been  the  widow  whose  husband  was 
killed  In  a  mine  accident,  yet  suffered 
from  black  lung  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
There  is  simply  no  way  under  present 
law  that  she  can  obtain  the  benefits  to 
which  she  may  be  entitled,  because  her 
husband  had  the  double  misfortune  of 
having  contracted  black  lung  and  having 
been  killed  in  a  mine  accident.  I  suggest 
that  we  have  an  obligation  to  provide 
fair  treatment  for  such  a  case.  Section  14 
of  this  bill  would  grant  entitlement  to 
such  a  widow  after  proof  that  her  hus- 
band had  worked  in  a  mine  for  17  years. 
I  commend  the  committee  for  Its  fore- 
sight in  recognizing  this  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  numerous 
other  desirable  provisions  that  will  clari- 
fy the  law  and  improve  the  lot  of  our 
black  lung  miners  and  their  families: 
No  reinterpretation  of  positive  or  favor- 
able decisions  by  administrative  law 
Judges,  making  the  black  limg  program 
a  permanent  Federal  responsibility,  al- 
lowing a  coal  miner  to  apply  for  benefits 
while  working,  a  25-year  presumption 
for  anthracite  miners,  placing  the  burden 
for  black  lung  benefits  on.  the  coal  in- 
dustry, and  more  black  lung  clinics,  all 
of  these  are  positive  reforms  and  they 
are  deserving  of  our  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  will  hear 
much  debate  over  the  Idea  of  a  presump- 
tion schedule.  It  may  be  difQcult  for  a 
Member  who  does  not  represent  a  coal 
mining  State  and  who  has  not  seen  the 
debilitating  effects  of  black  lung,  or  who 
has  not  heard  the  coughing  or  gasping 
for  breath,  or  who  has  not  seen  the  effects 
of  a  simple  act  like  walking  a  flight  of 
stairs  upon  a  deep  miner,  to  accept  the 
notion  of  an  irrebuttable  presmnption  of 
black  lung.  As  a  Member  who  htis  seen 
such  tragedies.  I  have  no  diflBculty  ac- 
cepting the  validity  of  the  miners'  claims. 
I  have  seen  firsthand  the  equally  devas- 
tating effects  upon  men  who  worked  as 
■boilermen,  in  strip  pits,  and  in  the 
breakers  and  whose  lungs  suffered  the 
ravages  of  pneumoconiosis.  This  legis- 
lation will  assist  in  expediting  their  legit- 
imate clsdms  for  benefits. 

To  its  eternal  credit,  the  Congress  has 
acted  to  clean  up  the  intolerable  safety 
conditions  and  to  reduce  the  hazards  of 
dust  in  the  Nation's  coal  mines.  But  for 
the  men  and  the  families  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  help  today,  there  is  nothing  but  a 
lifetime  of  siiffering  and  the  promise  of 
a  small  financial  benefit  from  the  Oov- 
emment.  I  believe  we  owe  these  people 
that  debt,  because  they  sacrificed  much 
so  that  this  Nation  could  have  the  fuel 
it  needed. 

With  this  bill,  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  give  them  a  greater  measure  of  jtistice 


and  I  hope  the  Members  of  this  body  will 
take  that  step  by  voting  for  H.R.10760. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  In  support  of  H.R. 
10760.  the  Black  Lung  Benefits  Reform 
Act  of  1975. 

The  amendments  proposed  by  this  leg- 
islation rest  upon  a  comprehensive  anal- 
ysis of  the  black  lung  compensation  pro- 
gram since  its  inception.  They  are  re- 
medial in  nature — and  anyone  who  has 
studied  the  misapplication  of  the  orig- 
inal legislative  intent  can  testify  to  the 
need  for  such  remedies. 

I  have  read  the  hearing  record  on 
H.R.  10760.  and  the  legislation  which 
preceded  it.  and  I  commend  the  work 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Mr.  Perkins,  and  my  es- 
teemed colleague.  Mr.  Dent,  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  Stand- 
ards. They  have  listened  to  widely  vary- 
ing views  on  how  the  program  should  be 
modified,  and  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
despite  resistance  from  some  quarters, 
they  have  listened  with  special  care  and 
compassion  to  hundreds  of  coal  miners 
and  miners'  widows  whose  black  lung 
compensation  claims  have  been  denied 
for  technical  reasons. 

Anyone  who  has  sat  in  a  room  with  a 
coal  miner  who  has  been  down  in  the 
mines  for  20  or  30  years  should  believe 
the  testimony  of  his  own  ears.  You  do 
not  need  a  medical  degree  to  know  that 
the  man  Is  sick.  There  is  no  mistaking 
the  sound  of  that  tortured  breathing. 

Well,  the  actuaries  and  the  scientists 
can  quibble  about  whether  that  slow, 
choking  wheeze  is  emphysema,  industrial 
bronchitis,  or  complicated  pneumoconi- 
osis. The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
that  the  lungs  of  a  human  being  have 
been  ravaged  by  years  of  working  in 
choking,  coal  dust. 

Some  would  argue  about  the  danger  of 
setting  up  precedents  with  regard  to  ir- 
rebuttable presumptions  of  occupational 
disease  after  25  years  of  exposure  of  an 
anthracite  miner  or  30  years  of  exposure 
of  a  bitimiinous  coal  miner. 

I  suggest  to  those  who  hold  this  view 
that  the  horrid  working  conditions  of 
American  coal  miners  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Co:  1  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act.  were  unique — if  that  polite  term 
may  be  used. 

We  sent  men  down  into  those  mines 
during  World  War  n — and  the  condi- 
tions down  there  were  hardly  better  than 
the  most  bloody  battlefield  of  Europe  or 
the  Pacific  theater. 

The  miners  were  heroes  then — cutting 
the  coal  that  helped  us  win  the  war. 

Well,  like  most  heroes,  their  glory  was 
short  lived — but  their  agony  goes  on 
and  on. 

Congress  recognized  the  special  nature 
of  the  debt  this  country  owed  to  coal 
miners  when  It  first  passed  the  legisla- 
tion creating  the  black  lung  compensa- 
tion program.  That  debt  continues  and 
it  must  be  paid — In  full. 

I  believe  the  full  payment  of  that  debt 
was  what  Congress  Intended. 

But  there  is  often  a  big  gap  between 
the  ideal  and  the  actual.  And  there  is 
such  a  gap  in  the  black  limg  compensa- 
tion program.  And  the  great  and  con- 


tinuing tragedy  is  that  himdreds  of  coal 
miners'  widows  have  fallen  into  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  quote 
briefly  from  the  committee  report  on 
H.R.  10760.  citing  some  of  the  experience 
of  the  subcommittee  during  the  exten- 
sive hearings  that  were  conducted  on 
the  black  lung  compensation  program: 

The  subcommittee  conducted  an  over- 
sight hearing  In  Eastern  Kentucky,  a  major 
coal-producing  area,  and  received  testimony 
from  more  than  100  miners  and  widows  who 
generally  alleged  wrongful  denials  of  their 
benefit  claims.  Virtually  all  who  appeared 
testified  with  regard  to  claims  Involving 
coal  mining  work  exposures  well  In  excess  of 
30  years.  It  was  immediately  apparent  to 
the  subcommittee  that  the  greater  niunber 
of  the  miner-witnesses  were  severely  and 
dramatically  handicapped  by  respiratory  dif- 
ficulties. And  It  was  equally  apparent  that 
the  widows  were  testifying  about  the  disa- 
bilities of  husbands  arising  out  of  work  ex- 
periences identical  to  those  of  the  miners 
who  appeared  before  the  subcommittee. 
Subsequent  investigation  revealed  that  the 
eoNteru  Kentucky  universe  was  not  unique 
In  that  resi>ect:  indeed,  that  many  seem- 
ingly allowable  claims  Involving  miners  with 
extended  coal  mining  work  experiences  were 
curiously  being  denied.  The  Justifications 
given  in  Individual  cases  more  often  turned 
on  disputed  or  unavailable  medical  evi- 
dence; and  proved  ultimately  unsatisfactory 
to  the  subcommittee  and  thereafter,  to  the 
full  committee  as  well. 

In  recognition  of  the  historically  dem- 
onstrated and  exceedingly  high  proba- 
bility of  total  dlsabUlty  (80.89%),  and  out 
of  concern  for  an  equally  probable  risk  of 
error  in  the  remaining  cases,  an  objective 
test  was  established  to  simply  provide  part 
B  benefit  payments  to  all  claimants  whose 
claims  had  been  denied  and  who  could  dem- 
onstrate 30  or  more  years  of  underground 
mining  experience. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  both  tlie 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee  for 
this  rational  and  reasonable  approach 
to  this  tragic  human  problem.  I  com- 
mend the  legislation  to  my  colleagues, 
and  urge  them  to  vote  with  me  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  10760. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  add  one 
note  of  qualification.  I  view  the  black 
lung  compensation  program  to  be  singu- 
larly imique  and  I  wish  to  stress  that 
the  program  that  has  been  created  to 
recognize  the  enormous  debt  owed  by 
this  Nation  to  its  coal  miners  and  their 
surviving  widows,  should  not  be  con- 
strued as  setting  up  precedents  or  infiu- 
enclng  the  direction  of  any  future  work- 
men's compensation  legislation. 

The  black  lung  problem  is  a  unique 
problem,  and  the  program  that  has  been 
designed  to  compensate  its  victims  is 
also  unique.  I  would  just  like  to  insure 
that  the  special  characteristics  of  this 
program  are  perceived  to  be  separate 
and  apart  from  any  future  legislative 
initiatives  undertaken  by  the  Congress 
in  the  area  of  workmen's  compensation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  full  support  for  the  legisla- 
tion before  us,  H.R.  10760,  and  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  agree  that  the 
time  has  come  to  inject  rationality  and 
compassion  into  a  program  that  was 
designed  to  fulfill  an  obligation  to  a 
special  class  of  American  workers  who 
performed  greatly  needed  services  dur- 
ing the  time  of  great  national  need. 
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Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chahnuui,  I  rise  In 
strong  Btipport  for  HJl.  10760,  a  bill  to 
revise  and  to  reform  the  Goal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act. 

As  one  who  has  had  personal  and 
tragic  experiences  relating  to  coal  min- 
ing, I  want  to  commend  the  oommittee, 
and  particularly  my  good  irioid,  the  sub- 
committee chainnan  (Mr.  Dnrr)  for  re- 
porting such  a  merttorions  and  much- 
needed  piece  of  legislation  to  the  full 
House. 

Iha  legislation  before  us  today  would 
lib^-allze  black  lung  disease  benefits  and 
create  an  industry-financed  trust  fund 
to  pay  benefits  for  disabled  and  deceased 
miners.  These  iirovislons  are  absolutely 
necessary  In  order  to  redress  years  of 
exploitation  of  our  Nation's  miners  by 
greedy   and   unscrupulous   mineowners. 

The  bill  would  provide  black  lung  bene- 
fits automatically  foi  miners — and  their 
widows  and  dependents — who  worked  30 
years  or  more  in  «ui  imderground  mine — 
25  years  in  an  anthracite  mine — or  in  a 
surface  mine  where  HEW  determines 
conditions  were  substantially  similar  to 
conditions  in  an  xmdergroimd  mine.  The 
Federal  Government  would  be  respon- 
sible for  all  clsiiiDs  filed  prior  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1973,  if  the  date  of  the  miner's 
last  exposed  ranployment  occurred  before 
December  30,  1969.  To  be  eUglble  for  the 
Industry-financed  benefits,  the  last  em- 
ployment must  have  been  prior  to  June 
30,  1971.  "nie  bill  also  repeals  the  1981 
termination  date  for  industry-provided 
benefits. 

If  there  is  no  medical  evldenoe  avail- 
able to  sumwrt  the  case  that  a  deceased 
miner  wit^  less  than  30  years  employ- 
ment was  disabled,  affidavits  submitted 
by  either  the  miner's  widow  or  by  other 
individuals  with  knowledge  of  the  miner's 
physical  condition  would  be  sufficient  to 
establish  disability. 

The  provlsk>n  calling  for  automatic 
payment  of  black  lung  benefits  after  30 
years  is  especially  significant  because  by 
estabU^ilng  objective  criteria  for  de- 
termining entitlement,  the  bill  eliminates 
the  current  bureaucratic  and  often  med- 
ically unreliable  testing  procedure  that 
results  in  inequitable  denials  of  claims. 

The  preponderance  of  medical  evi- 
dence demonstrates  that  long-term  ex- 
posure to  dust  irreparably  damages  the 
lungs;  statistically.  81  percent  of  claims 
filed  involving  miners  who  have  worked 
for  30  years  or  more  have  be<m  approved. 
The  adoption  of  this  simple,  straight- 
forward "30-year  rule"  would  take  the 
doctors  and  lawyers  out  of  the  black  lung 
business  and  would  constitute  a  humane 
social  policy  that  declares  that  human 
lives  have  at  least  as  much  value  as 
profit. 

HJl.  10760  also  requires  that  In  those 
Instances  in  which  a  State's  workmen's 
compensation  law  does  not  meet  Oie 
standards  established  by  the  Department 
of  Labor,  black  Iimg  benefits  would  be 
provided  for  those  claims  filed  after  De- 
cnnber  31.  1973.  by  the  Black  Lung  Dis- 
ability Insurance  Fund.  This  fund  would 
consist  of  assessments  paid  by  indlrldaal 
coal  mine  operators  in  those  Instances 
where  it  can  be  determined  yrhldh.  coal 
operator  b  responsible  for  a  claim,  pre- 
mlimis  which  would  be  paid  by  an  oper- 


ators based  <m  tons  of  coal  mined,  and 
any  i)enaltles  ^ecoTered  as  a  result  of 
vl<>Iations  of  this  bill.  The  fund  would 
be  cwxtrolled  by  seven  trustees — two  se- 
lected by  somll  mine  cfierators  having 
an  annual  payroll  less  than  $1.5  mlllkm 
and  five  elected  by  all  mine  operators. 
The  trustees  could  invest  the  Income  of 
the  f  imd  in  accordance  with  correspond- 
ing provisions  of  the  Employer  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  of  1974.  Nei- 
ther the  fund  trustees  nor  the  individual 
operators  could  participate  or  intervene 
in  any  proceeding  hdd  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  validity  of  a  claim, 

This  proTiaion.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  fi- 
nally end  the  Federal  Government's  lin- 
gering liablUty  for  the  costs  of  an  occu- 
pational disease  that  should  properly  be 
borne  by  the  industry  that  is  responsible 
for  it.  In  addition,  the  coal  Industry  Is 
more  likely  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  reduce  coal  dust  levels  if  it  is  forced 
to  pay  black  king  benefits. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  Black  Limg  Benefits  Re- 
tocaa.  Act  of  1975  and  to  oppose  any 
weakening  amendments  to  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Black  Lung  Benefits  Re- 
form Act  and  my  reasons  are  quite 
simple.  I  have  seen  young  men  gasping 
for  breath  in  a  hospital  bed,  men  who 
would  die  within  days  or  weeks,  men  who 
should  have  had  30  or  40  years  of  life  to 
look  forward  to.  These  men,  some  in  their 
thirties  and  forties,  were  the  victims  of 
black  lung,  a  horrible  and  foul  disease 
which  every  coal  miner  faces  every  day 
of  his  working  life. 

The  real  tragedy  is  that  these  men. 
because  of  their  occupation,  are  forced  to 
accept  the  possibility  of  a  shortened  life 
at  worst,  or  the  very  real  posslMlity  of 
the  many  secondary  effects  of  black  lung. 
Ideally,  we  should  come  up  with  a  way 
to  prevent  this  choker  of  Ufe.  Short  of 
that,  we  should  develop  a  cure  for  those 
afflicted.  Unfortunately,  nether  of  those 
options  is  at  hand  and  neither  Is  part  of 
the  legislation  being  considered  today. 
The  next  best  thing  is  the  present  bill, 
which  seeks  to  compensate  miners  and 
their  families  who  have  had  black  limg 
and  who  have  been  affected  by  it. 

This  is  a  good  piece  of  legislation  for 
the  compassionate  response  it  makes  to 
the  terror  of  black  lung  and  it  is  also 
good  legislation  because  it  seeks  to  re- 
move the  entire  question  of  compensation 
from  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  place  it  under  the  authority 
of  those  who  are  the  most  knowledge- 
able— the  miners  themselves.  The  idea  of 
a  black  limg  disability  trust  fund  fi- 
nanced by  mine  operators  is  truly  placing 
the  bm^en  where  it  belongs. 

But  I  must  return  again  to  the  most 
important  part  of  this  issue,  the  human 
element,  for  that  is  what  we  have  to  con- 
sider more  than  anything  else.  A  man 
goes  into  the  mines  because  that  is  his 
way  of  Ufe  and  it  was  his  father's  way 
of  life  and  his  grandfather's  way  of  hf e. 
He  goes  In  knowing  that  chances  are  he 
will,  within  a  very  few  years,  suffer  from 
s(Mne  ill  effect  of  black  limg  and  yet  he 
has  no  option.  This  Nation  nee*  coal 
and  he  is  a  coal  miner.  He  does  his  job. 


Should  not  the  rest  of  us.  the  ones 
who  nse  the  end  product  of  this  man's 
labor  be  concerned?  Should  we  not  ttA 
a  need  to  do  what  we  can  to  help  those 
who  did  their  Jobs  and  as  a  result  have 
lungs  coated  with  coal  dost?  I  think  we 
have  that  obligatton  and  I  think  that  this 
bill  does  a  good  Job  of  fulfilling  a  big  part 
of  the  obligation.  I  certainly  intend  to 
vote  for  it. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  ttie 
gentleman  from.  Illinois  have  any  farther 
requests  for  time? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  aiid 
reserve  the  balaoce  of  my  time. 

Mr.  I^arr.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self the  balance  of  the  time  remaining, 
which  is  around  3  minutes,  I  think. 

Ihe  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Llots  of  California).  Ihe  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for 
4  minutes. 

The  Chair  vrill  ask  now  whether  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  EauaTBOiir) 
yields  back  the  balance  of  his  time? 

Mr.  ERI^NBORN.  Is  that  required. 
Mr.  Chairman?  I  said  I  would  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is  entitled 
to  close  the  debate. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  W^  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  upstage  the  gentleman.  I  do  not 
intend  to  use  my  time.  If  the  gentleman 
is  finished  and  has  no  further  time,  then 
I  will  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CTHAIRMAN  pro  temi>ore.  Hie 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just  want 
to  take  these  few  minutes  to  thimk  all 
those  who  started  with  me  some  many 
years  ago.  We  believe  this  legislation  now 
shifts  the  full  burden  to  the  operators. 
It  puts  them  In  a  position  where  prob- 
lems in  this  industry  will  be  han^^i^vi  as 
they  have  been  handled  in  other  areas 
of  labor  relatlcms  between  the  operators 
and  the  miners. 

I  want  to  thank  those  who  Joined  the 
fight  after  we  got  into  the  position  of 
offering  legislation.  Particularly  I  want 
to  first  apologize  because  the  time  does 
not  allow  us  to  have  all  those  who  re- 
quested time  to  be  able  to  present  their 
views. 

I  would  be  remiss  If  I  did  not  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  whose 
unselfish,  untiring  support,  all  along^  the 
line  has  been  very  great.  If  at  any  time 
I  started  to  slack  up  in  my  enthusiasm 
or  my  efforts  In  this  legislation,  the  gen- 
tlonan  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins) 
would  call  me  back  Into  line. 

To  all  of  those  who  worked  so  hard, 
I  want  to  thank  them  personally  becatise 
I  know  the  pressure  they  were  under; 
but  I  would  say  this  is  not  an  miUmlted 
compensation  act.  If  a  miner  receives 
compensation  for  black  lung  and  if  he 
takes  an  outside  job,  that  amount  will  be 
deducted  from  his  compensation  pay- 
ments. We  have  tried  to  follow  the  rule 
of  fairness  and  the  rule  of  sound  leg- 
islative doctrkie.  If  we  are  opening  this 
up  to  field  of  oth(^r  occupational  disease 
l^lslation.  we  are  doing  no  more  than 
was  done  starting  back  In  1916  In  the 
field  of  seeable.  visible  injuries  in  occupa- 
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tloiu.  It  Is  no  less  crippling  and  no  less 
painful  to  a  worker  who  had  kidney 
poisoning  from  working  In  some  heavy 
chemical  Industry.  Would  any  man  or 
woman  In  this  room  deny  to  a  Kepone 
industry  worker  who  has  a  fatal  Illness 
that  was  also  brought  home  to  his  wife 
and  family  this  kind  of  remedy?  We 
saw  8-  and  9-year-old  children  shaking 
in  their  eyes  and  quivering,  already  on 
their  downward  path  to  the  grave.  Would 
we  not  say  that  Is  an  obligation  of 
society? 

What  we  have  done  in  the  cutoff  dates 
we  have  established  and  In  the  years  of 
service  we  have  establlsed,  we  are  on 
sound  ground,  because  we  have  the 
record  before  us.  We  have  the  record  of 
the  passage  of  legislation  for  the  first 
time  in  history  that  established  stand- 
ards, the  same  as  the  safety  standards 
were  established  to  stop  the  visible,  see- 
able  injuries,  on  miners. When  we  stopped 
the  open-flame  lamps,  when  we  got  away 
from  the  carbide  lamps  that  my  father 
worked  with  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  miners,  when  we  realize  with  the 
strictest  kind  of  examination  a  few 
slipped  through;  but  when  507,000  min- 
ers and  their  dependents  have  been 
Judged  by  both  the  social  security  and 
the  Labor  Department  as  being  eligible 
for  these  payments,  it  is  a  small,  small 
price.  Remember,  this  is  a  price  that  has 
been  paid  after  100  years  of  neglect. 

As  I  said  before,  it  will  die  because 
the  miners  will  die. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Lloto  of  California).  PiuBuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  sub- 
stitute committee  amendment  printed  in 
the  reported  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

HJl.  10760 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre»entativ€»    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

8HOKT  TTTLB 

SscnoN  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Black  Lung  BeneAts  Reform  Act  at  1975". 

KNTXTLXMENTS 

Sbc.  a.  (a)  Section  4U(c)  oX  the  Federal 
Goal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  (30 
XTwB.O.  9ai(e)),  hereinafter  In  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  aa  the  "Act",  is  amended — 

(1)  In  paragri4>h  (3)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "and"  at  the  end  thereof; 

(3)  In  paragraph  (4)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  the  next  to  the  last  sentence  thereof,  and 
by  atrlklng  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(6)  If  a  miner  was  employed  for  thirty 
years  or  more  In  one  or  more  underground 
coal  mines  such  miner  (or.  In  the  case  of  a 
deceased  miner,  the  eligible  survivors  of  such 
miner)  shall  be  entitled  to  the  payment  of 
bMieflts;  and 

"(6)  If  a  miner  was  employed  for  twenty- 
five  years  or  more  in  one  or  more  anthracite 
coal  mines  such  nUner  (or.  In  the  case  of  a 
deceased  miner,  the  eligible  survivors  of  such 
miner)  shall  be  entitled  to  the  payment  of 
benefits. 

The  Secretary  shall  not  apply  all  or  a  por- 
tion of  any  requirement  of  this  subsection 
that  a  miner  shaU  have  worked  In  an  un- 
derground mine  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  oondltlona  of  such  miner's  employment 
In  a  coal  mine  other  than  an  underground 


mine  were  substantially  similar  to  conditions 
in  an  underground  mine.". 

(b)  Section  413(a)  (1)  of  the  Act  (30  U.S.C. 
923(a)  (1) )  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  immediately  after  "pneu- 
moconiosis," the  following:  "or  In  the  case 
of  a  miner  entitled  to  benefits  under  para- 
graph (6)  or  paragraph  (8)  of  section  411(c) 
of  this  title.": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "disabled"  the  first 
place  it  appears  therein;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  Immediately  after  "dis- 
ability" the  second  place  It  appears  therein 
the  following:  ".  or  dxuring  the  period  of 
such  entitlement.". 

(c)  Section  414(a)  of  the  Act  (30  U.8.C. 
924(a))  U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  A  claim  for  benefits  under  this  part 
may  be  filed  at  any  time  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Black  Lung  Bene- 
fits Reform  Act  of  1975  by  a  miner  (or.  in 
the  case  of  a  deceased  miner,  the  eligible  sur- 
vivors of  such  miner)  it  the  date  of  the  last 
expased  employment  of  such  miner  occurred 
before  December  30,  1969.". 

(d)  Section  414(e)  of  the  Act  (30  U.S.C. 
924(e) )  IS  amended  by  inserting  immediate- 
ly after  "pneumoconiosis"  the  following:  ", 
or  with  respect  to  an  entitlement  under  para- 
graph (6)  or  paragraph  (6)  of  section  411(c) 
of  this  title,". 

(e)(1)  Section  421(a)  of  the  Act  (30  U.S.C. 
931(a) )  Is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
after  "pneumoconiosis"  the  second  place  it 
appears  therein  the  following:  ",  and  in  any 
case  in  which  benefits  based  upon  eligibility 
under  paragraph  (5)  or  paragraph  (6)  of  sec- 
tion  411(c)  are  involved,". 

(2)  Section  421(b)(2)(C)  of  the  Act  (30 
U.S.C.  931(b)(2)(C))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting immediately  before  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ".  except 
that  such  sUndards  shall  not  be  required 
to  Include  provisions  for  the  payment  of  ben- 
efits based  upon  conditions  substantially 
equivalent  to  conditions  described  in  para- 
graphs (6)  and  (6)  of  section  411(c)". 

(f)  Section  430  of  the  Act  (30  U.S.C.  938) 
la  amended  by  inserting  "and  by  the  Black 
Lung  Benefiu  Reform  Act  of  1976"  immedi- 
ately after  "1972".  by  inserting  immediately 
after  "section  411(c)  (4) "  the  following:  "and 
the  appUcablUty  of  entitlements  based  upon 
conditions  described  In  paragraphs  (5)  and 
(6)  of  section  411(c),".  and  by  striking  out 
"whether  a  miner  was  employed  at  least  fif- 
teen years"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "the  period  during  which  the 
miner  was  employed". 

orrsrr  ACAnrsT  workmen's  compensation 
BENEirrs 
Sec.  3.  The  first  sentence  of  section  412(b) 
of  the  Act  (30  U.S.C.  922(b) )  la  amended  by 
inserting  immediately  after  "disability  of 
such  miner"  the  following:  "due  to  pneu- 
moconiosis". 

CUKKENT    EMPLOYMENT    AS    A    BAX    TO    BENEFTrS 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  413 
(b)  of  the  Act  (30  U.S.C.  923(b) )  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "or  solely 
on  the  basis  of  employment  as  a  miner  if  ( 1 ) 
the  location  of  such  employment  has  re- 
cently been  changed  to  a  mine  area  having  a 
lower  concentration  of  dust  particles;  (2) 
the  nature  of  such  employment  has  been 
changed  so  as  to  Involve  less  vigorous  work; 
or  (3)  the  nature  of  such  employment  has 
been  changed  so  as  to  result  in  the  receipt 
of  substantially  less  pay". 

(b)  Section  413  of  the  Act  (30  U.S.C.  933) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  (1)  A  miner  may  lUe  a  claim  for  bene- 
fits whether  or  not  such  miner  la  employed  by 
an  operator  of  a  coal  mine  at  the  time  such 
miner  files  such  claim. 


"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  notify  a  miner 
as  soon  as  pracUcable  after  the  Secretary  re- 
ceives a  claim  for  benefits  from  such  miner, 
whether,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  such 
mlner^ 

"(A)  is  eligible  for  benefits  on  the  basis  of 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  (3) 
of  subsection  (b);  or 

"(B)  would  be  eligible  for  benefits,  except 
for  the  circumstances  of  the  employment  of 
such  miner  at  the  time  such  miner  filed  a 
claim  for  benefits.". 

APPEALS 

Sec.  6.  The  last  sentence  of  section  413(b) 
of  the  Act  (30  U.S.C.  9a3(b) )  is  amended  by 
Inserting  Immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  except  that 
a  decision  by  an  administrative  law  Judge  in 
favor  of  a  claimant  may  not  be  appealed  or 
reviewed,  except  upon  motion  of  the  claim- 
ant". 

INDIVmUAL      NOnnCATIONB 

Sec.  6.  Part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Act  (30 
U.S.C.  911  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  416.  (a)  For  purposes  of  assuring 
that  aU  Individuals  who  may  be  eligible  for 
benefits  under  this  part  are  afforded  an  op- 
portunity to  apply  for  and.  If  entitled  there- 
to, to  receive  such  benefits,  the  Secretary 
shall  undertake  a  program  to  locate  individ- 
uals who  are  likely  to  be  eligible  for  such 
benefits  and  have  not  filed  a  claim  for  such 
benefits. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  seek  to  determine. 
In  cooperation  with  operators  and  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  names  and  cur- 
rent addresses  of  Individuals  having  long 
periods  of  employment  In  coal  mining  and, 
if  such  individuals  are  deceased,  the  names 
and  addresses  of  their  widows,  children,  par- 
ents, brothers,  and  sisters.  The  SecreUry  shall 
then  directly,  by  mall,  by  personal  visit  by  a 
delegate  of  the  Secretary,  or  by  other  ap- 
propriate means.  Inform  any  such  Individ- 
uals (other  than  those  who  have  filed  a  claim 
for  benefits  under  this  title)  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  their  ellglbUity  for  benefits,  and  offer 
them  Individualized  assistance  In  preparing 
their  claims  where  It  is  appropriate  that  a 
claim  be  filed. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  part,  a  claim  for  beneflta  under  thU 
part,  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  has 
been  informed  by  the  Secretary  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  the  poesibillty  of  his  eligibility 
for  benefits,  shall.  If  filed  no  later  than  six 
months  after  the  date  he  was  so  Informed,  be 
considered  on  the  same  basis  as  if  it  had  been 
filed  on  June  30,  1973.". 

onrNmoNs 

Sec.  7.  (a)   Section  402(f)  of  the  Act  (30. 
U.S.C.  902(f))  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the' 
end  thereof  the  following  new  undesignated 
paragraph : 

"With  respect  to  a  claim  filed  after  June  30. 
1973,  such  regulations  shall  not  provide  more 
restrictive  criteria  than  those  applicable  to  a 
claim  filed  on  June  30.  1973.". 

(b)  Section  402  of  the  Act  (30  VSC.  902) 
la  amended  by  Inserting  immediately  after 
paragraph  (g)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(h)  The  term  'fund*  means  the  Black 
Lung  Disability  Insurance  Fund  established 
by  section  423(a).". 

EVmENCK    aXQXTmD   TO   ESTABLISH   CLAIM 

Sk.  8.  (a)  Section  41S(b)  of  the  Act  (30 
U.S.C.  923  (b) )  U  amended  by  insertmg  Im- 
mediately after  the  second  sentence  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence :  "Where  there  U 
no  relevant  medical  evidence  in  the  case  of 
a  deceased  miner,  such  affidavits  shall  be 
considered  to  be  sufficient  to  establish  that 
the  miner  was  totally  disabled  due  to  pneu- 
moconiosis or  that  his  death  was  due  to 
pneumoconiosis.". 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  413(b)  of 
the  Act   (30  U.S.C.  923(b))    U  amended  by 
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striking  out  "and  (I)."  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "(l),  and  (n),". 


CLanU  nUKD  MTOOL  BBCEVBIB  si.  1973 

Sac.  0.  (a)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
42a(a)  of  the  Act  (30  V&.0.  932(a))  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ". 
or  with  respect  to  entitlements  established 
in  paragraph  (6)  or  paragraph  (6)  of  sec- 
tion 411(c)  of  this  tlUe";  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "except 
as  otherwise  provided  In  this  subsection"  the 
following:  "and  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  part,". 

(2)  The  last  sentence  of  section  422(a)  of 
the  Act  (30  U.S.C.  932(a))  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "benefits"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "premiums  and  assess- 
ments"; and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "to  persons  entitled 
thereto". 

(3)  Section  422(b)  of  the  Act  (30  U.S.C. 
933(b))  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  Im- 
mediately after  "(b)",  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  (A)  During  any  period  In  which  a 
State  workmen's  compensation  law  is  not  In- 
cluded on  the  list  published  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  section  421(b)  of  this  part  each 
operator  of  a  coal  mine  in  such  State  shall 
secure  the  payment  of  assessments  against 
such  operator  under  section  4a4(g)  of  this 
part  by  (1)  qualifying  as  a  self -Insurer  In 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary;  or  (U)  Insuring  and  keeping 
insured  the  payment  of  such  assessments 
with  any  stock  company  or  mutual  company 
or  association,  or  with  any  other  person  or 
fund,  including  any  State  fund,  while  such 
company,  association,  person,  or  fund  Is  au- 
thorised under  the  laws  of  any  State  to  in- 
sure workmen's  compensation. 

"(B)  In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
clause  (11)  of  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph, every  policy  or  contract  of  Insurance 
shall  contain — 

"(1)  a  provision  to  pay  assessments  re- 
quired under  section  424(g)  of  this  part,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  the  State 
workmen's  comptensation  law  which  may  pro- 
vide for  payments  which  are  less  than  the 
amount  of  such  assessments; 

"(2)  a  provision  that  insolvency  or  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  operator  or  discharge  therein 
(or  both)  shall  not  relieve  the  carrier  from 
liability  tor  the  payment  of  such  assess- 
ments; and 

"(3)  such  other  provisions  as  the  Secre- 
tary, by  regulation,  may  require. 

"(C)  No  policy  or  contract  of  Insurance  Is- 
sued by  a  carrier  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  clause  (11)  of  subparagraph  (A)  of 
this  parEigraph  shall  be  canceled  prior  to  the 
date  specified  in  such  policy  or  contract  for 
Its  expiration  until  at  least  thirty  days  have 
elapsed  after  notice  of  cancellation  has  been 
sent  by  registered  or  certified  mall  to  the 
Secretary  and  to  the  operator  at  his  last 
known  place  of  business.". 

(4)  Section  423(b)  (1)  of  the  Act,  as  so  des- 
ignated by  paragraph  (3),  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "benefits"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "premiums  and  assess- 
ments"; and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  423"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "section  424". 

(5)  Section  423(c)  of  the  Act  (30  U.S.C. 
932(c))  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Benefits  shall  be  paid  during  such 
period  under  this  section  by  the  fund,  sub- 
ject to  reimbursement  to  the  fund  by  opera- 
tors in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  424(g)  of  this  title,  to  the  categories 
of  persons  entitled  to  benefits  under  section 
412(a)  of  this  title  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  ap- 
plicable under  this  section,  except  that  (1) 


the  Sseretary  may  modify  any  such  regula- 
tion promulgated  by  the  Saoretary  of  Health, 
BdQoatton.  and  WeUare;  and  (2)  no  opera- 
tor Shall  be  llaMe  tor  the  payment  of  any 
beasftt  (except  as  provided  In  section  434(f) 
of  this  title)  on  aoeount  of  death  or  total 
disability  due  to  poeumoconiosiB,  or  on  ac- 
count of  any  entitlement  based  upon  condi- 
tions described  In  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6)  of 
section  411(c),  which  did  not  arise,  at  least 
In  part,  out  of  en^tloyment  In  a  mine  during 
the  period  when  it  was  operated  by  such 
operator.". 

(6)  Section  422(e)  of  the  Act  (30  VS.C. 
932  (e) )  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "required"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "made";  and 

(B)  by  adding  "or"  inunediately  after  the 
semicolon  in  paragraph  (1)  thereof,  by  strik- 
ing out  ",  or"  at  the  end  paragraph  (2) 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period, 
and  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  thereof. 

(7)  Section  422(f)  (2)  of  the  Act  (30  U.S.C. 
932(f)  (3) )  is  amended— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "paragraph  (4),  (5),  or 
(6)  of"  Immediately  after  "eligibility  under"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  411(c)(4)" 
the  first  place  it  appears  therein  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "section  411(c)"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "from  a  respiratory  or 
pulmonary  Impairment";  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "section  411(c)  (4)  of 
this  title.  Incurred  as  a  result  of  employment 
in  a  coal  mine"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"any  of  such  paragraphs". 

(8)  Section  422(h)  of  the  Act  (30  UJS.C. 
932(h) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  first 
sentence  thereof. 

(9)  Section  422(1)  of  the  Act  (30  U.S.C. 
932(1))  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(i)(l)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
regulations  providing  for  the  prompt  and  ex- 
peditious consideration  of  claims  under  this 
section. 

"(2)  (A)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
regulations  providing  for  the  prompt  and 
equitable  bearing  of  appeals  by  claimants 
who  are  aggrieved  by  any  decision  of  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(B)  Any  such  hearing  shall  be  held  no 
later  than  forty-five  days  after  the  date 
upon  which  the  claimant  Involved  requests 
such  hearing.  A  hearmg  may  be  postponed 
at  the  request  of  the  claimant  involved  for 
good  cavise. 

"(C)  Any  such  hearing  shall  be  held  at  a 
time  and  a  place  convenient  to  the  claimant 
requesting  such  hearing. 

"(D)  Any  such  hearing  shall  be  of  record 
and  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 664,  655,  556,  and  657  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

"(3)  (A)  Any  individual,  after  any  final 
decision  of  the  Secretary  made  after  a  hear- 
ing to  which  he  was  a  party,  may  obtain  a 
review  of  such  decision  by  a  civil  action  com- 
menced no  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
uuiiling  to  him  of  notice  of  such  decision,  or 
no  later  than  such  further  time  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  allow. 

"(B)  Such  action  shall  be  brought  in  a 
district  coiut  of  the  United  States  in  the 
State  in  which  the  claimant  resides. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shall  file,  as  part  of 
his  answer,  a  certified  copy  of  the  transcript 
of  the  record,  including  the  evidence  upon 
which  the  findings  and  decision  complained 
of  are  based. 

"(D)  The  court  shall  have  power  to  enter, 
upon  the  pleadings  and  transcript  of  the 
record,  a  judgment  affirming,  modifying,  or 
reversing  the  decision  of  the  Secretary,  with 
or  without  remanding  the  case  for  a  rehear- 
ing. The  findings  of  the  Secretary  as  to  any 
fact,  if  supported  by  the  weight  of  the  evi- 
dence, shall  be  conclusive. 

"(E)  The  court  shall,  on  motion  of  the 
Secretary  made  before  he  files  his  answer, 
remand  the  case  to  the  Secretary  for  further 


action  by  the  Secretary,  and  may,  at  any 
time,  on  good  cause  shown,  tnder  additional 
evidence  to  be  taken  before  the  Secretary, 
and  taie  Secretary  shall.-  aftw  the  case  is 
remanded,  and  after  hearing  such  additional 
evidence  If  so  ordered,  modify  or  tOim  his 
findings  of  fact  or  his  decision,  or  both,  and 
shall  file  with  the  court  any  such  additional 
and  modified  findings  of  fact  and  decision, 
and  a  transcript  of  the  additional  record  and 
testimony  upon  which  his  action  in  modify- 
ing or  affirming  was  based.  Such  additional 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  decision 
shall  be  reviewable  only  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided for  review  of  the  original  findings  of 
fact  and  decision. 

"(F)  The  judgment  of  the  court  shall  be 
final,  except  that  it  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
view in  the  same  manner  as  a  judgment  in 
other  civil  actions.  Any  action  instituted  in 
accordance  with  this  paragraph  shall  survive 
notwithstanding  any  change  in  the  person 
occupying  the  office  of  Secretary  or  any 
vacancy  in  such  office.". 

(10)  In  the  case  of  any  miner  or  any  sur- 
vivor of  a  miner  who  is  ellg;ible  for  benefits 
imder  section  422  of  the  Act  (30  U.S.C.  932) 
as  a  result  of  any  amendment  made  by  any 
provision  of  this  Act,  such  miner  or  stirvlvor 
may  file  a  claim  for  benefits  under  such 
section  no  later  than  three  years  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  or  no 
later  than  the  close  of  the  applicable  period 
for  filing  claims  under  section  422(f)  of  the 
Act  (30  U.S.C.  932(f)),  Whichever  Is  later. 

(b)  Section  423  of  the  Act  (30  U.S.C.  033) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  423.  (a)(1)  There  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the  Black  Lung 
Disability  Insurance  Fund.  The  fund  shall 
consist  of  such  sums  as  may  be  appropriated 
as  advances  to  the  fund  under  section  424(e) 

(1)  of  this  part,  the  assessments  paid  Into 
the  fund  as  reqtilred  by  section  424(g),  the 
premiums  paid  Into  the  fvmd  as  required  by 
section  424(a),  the  Interest  on,  and  proceeds 
from,  the  sale  or  redemption  of  any  invest- 
ment held  by  the  fund,  and  any  penalties 
recovered  under  section  424(c),  including 
such  earnings.  Income,  and  gains  as  may  ac- 
crue from  time  to  time  which  shall  be  held, 
managed,  and  administered  by  the  trustees 
in  trust  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  tills  part  and  the  fund. 

"(2)  Fiind  assets,  other  than  such  assets 
as  may  be  reqiilred  for  necessary  expenses, 
shall  be  used  solely  and  exclusively  for  the 
purpose  of  discharging  obligations  of  opera- 
tors under  this  part.  Operators  shaU  have  no 
right,  title,  or  Interest  in  fund  assets,  and 
none  of  the  earnings  of  the  fund  shall  inure 
to  the  benefit  of  any  person,  other  than 
through  the  payment  of  benefits  under  this 
part,  together  with  ^proprlate  costs. 

"(b)(1)(A)  The  fund  shall  have  seven 
trustees.  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B),  trustees  shall  serve  iat  terms  of  four 
years. 

"(B)  Of  the  trustees  first  elected  under 
this  subsection — 

"(I)  four  shall  be  elected  for  terms  of  two 
years;  and 

"(11)  three  shall  be  elected  for  terms  of  one 
year. 

The  Secretary  shall  determine,  before  the 
date  of  the  first  election  under  this  subsec- 
tion, whether  each  trustee  office  Involved  in 
such  election  shall  be  for  a  term  of  one  year 
or  two  years.  Such  determination  shall  be 
made  through  the  use  of  an  appropriate 
method  of  random  selection,  except  that  at 
least  one  trustee  nominated  under  pso'agraph 

(2)  (A)  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  two  years. 
"(C)  Any  trustee  may  be  a  full-time  em- 
ployee of  an  operator,  except  that  no  more 
than  one  trustee  may  be  employed  by  any 
one  operator  or  any  affiliate  of  such  (q>erator. 

"(2)  (A)  Two  trustees  shall  be  nominated 
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and  elected  by  operators  having  an  annual 
payroll  not  in  excess  of  •1,600.000  (herein- 
after referrad  to  as  'small  operators'). 

"(B)  Fly«  triistees  shall  be  nominated  and 
elected  by  aU  oparatora. 

"(3)  No  Uter  than  80  days  after  the  data 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Black  Lung  BansAta 
Reform  Act  of  1075,  all  operatota  shall  certify 
to  the  Secretary  their  payrolls  for  the  12- 
month  period  ending  December  31.  1974.  The 
Secretary  shaU  then  publish  a  list  setting 
forth  the  nimiber  of  votes  to  which  each 
small  operator  and  each  operator  Is  entitled, 
computed  on  the  basis  of  one  vote  for  each 
•500,000  or  fraction  thereof  of  payroll 
Trustees  shall  be  elected  no  later  than  180 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  such 
Act. 

"(4)  Candidates  seeking  nomination  for 
election  to  the  office  of  trxistee  under  para- 
graph (3)  (A)  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary 
petitions  of  nomination  reflecting  the  ap- 
proval of  small  operators  representing  not 
less  than  2  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
annual  payroll  of  all  small  operators.  Can- 
didates seeking  such  nomination  imder  para- 
graph (3)(B)  shall  submit  petitions  reflect- 
ing the  approval  of  operators  representing  not 
less  than  3  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
annual  payroll  of  all  operators. 

"(6)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regu- 
lations few  the  nomination  and  election  of 
trxistees.  Such  regulations  shall  Include  pro- 
visions for  the  nomination  and  election  of 
trustees.  Including  the  nomination  and  elec- 
tion of  trustees  to  flU  any  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death,  disability,  resignation,  or  removal 
of  any  trustee.  The  Secretary  shaU  certify  the 
results  of  all  nominations  and  elections.  Two 
or  more  trustees  may  at  any  time  file  a  peti- 
tion. In  the  United  States  district  court  where 
the  fund  has  Its  principal  office,  for  removal 
of  a  trustee  few  malfeasance,  misfeasance,  or 
nonfeasance.  The  cost  of  any  such  action 
shall  be  paid  from  the  fund,  and  the  Secre- 
tary may  Intervene  In  any  such  action  as  an 
Interested  party. 

"(6)  The  trustees  shall  organize  by  electing 
a  Chairman  and  Secretary  and  shall  adopt 
such  rules  governing  the  conduct  of  their 
business  as  they  consider  necessary  or  appro- 
priate. Five  trustees  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  and  a  simple  majority  of  those 
tmstees  present  and  voting  may  conduct  the 
business  of  the  fund. 

"(c)(1)  The  trustees  shall  act  on  l)ehalf 
of  all  operators  with  respect  to  claims  filed 
under  this  part. 

"(3)  (A)  Except  as  provided  by  subpara- 
graph (B),  the  fund  may  not  participate  or 
Intervene  as  a  party  to  any  proceeding  held 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  claims  for 
benefits  under  this  part. 

"(B)  (1)  If  the  fund  Is  dissatisfied  with  any 
determination  of  the  Secretary  with  respect 
to  a  claim  for  benefits  under  this  part,  the 
fund  may,  no  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  such  determination,  file  with  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit 
In  which  such  determination  was  made  a 
petition  for  review  of  such  determination. 
A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Secretary.  The  Secretary  thereupon  shall  file 
In  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings 
on  which  he  based  his  determination,  as  pro- 
vided In  secUon  2113  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

"(11)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary, 
If  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be 
conclusive,  except  that  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Secretary  to  take  further  evidence,  and  the 
Secretary  thereupon  may  make  new  or  modi- 
fled  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  his 
previous  determination,  and  shall  certify  to 
the  court  the  record  of  the  further  proceed- 
ings. Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact 
•hall  likewise  be  conclusive  If  supported  bv 
substantial  evidence. 
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"(111)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
to  affirm  the  action  of  the  Secretary  or  to 
set  It  aside.  In  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judg- 
mant  of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
view by  tha  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  certiorari  or  certlflrnitlon  as 
provided  In  section  1364  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

"(Iv)  Any  finding  of  fact  of  the  Secretary 
relating  to  the  Interpretation  of  any  chest 
roentgenogram  or  any  other  medical  evidence 
which  demonstrates  the  existence  of  pneu- 
moconiosis or  any  other  disability  respiratory 
or  pulmonary  Impairment,  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  review  under  the  provisions  of  this 
subparagraph. 

"(3)  No  operator  may  bring  any  proceed- 
ing, or  Intervene  In  any  proceeding,  held  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  claims  for  bene- 
fits under  thts  part. 

"(4)  It  ShaU  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees 
to  rep<»t  to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  oper- 
ators no  later  than  January  1  of  each  year 
on  the  financial  condition  and  the  results  of 
the  operations  of  the  fund  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  and  on  lU  expected  condi- 
tion during  the  current  and  ensuing  fiscal 
year.  Such  report  shall  be  included  In  a 
report  to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary  not 
later  than  March  1  of  each  year  on  the  finan- 
cial condition  and  the  results  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  fund  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  and  on  Its  expected  condition  and 
operations  during  the  current  and  next  en- 
suing fiscal  year.  The  report  of  the  Secretary 
ShaU  be  printed  as  a  House  document  of 
the  session  of  the  Congress  to  which  the 
report  Is  made. 

"(5)  (A)  The  trustees  shall  take  control 
and  management  of  the  fund  and  shall  have 
the  authority  to  hold,  sell,  buy,  exchange. 
Invest,  and  reinvest  the  corptis  and  Income 
of  the  fund.  All  premiums  paid  to  the  fund 
under  section  424(a)(1)  shaU  be  held  and 
administered  by  the  trustees  as  a  single 
fund,  and  the  triistees  shall  not  be  required 
to  segregate  and  Invest  separately  any  part 
of  the  fund  assets  which  may  be  claimed  to 
represent  accruals  or  Interests  of  any  in- 
dividuals. It  ShaU  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees 
to  Invest  such  portion  of  the  assets  of  the 
fund  as  is  not  required  to  meet  obligations 
under  this  part,  except  that  the  trustees  may 
not  Invest  any  advances  made  to  the  fund 
under  section  424(e) .  The  trustees  shall  make 
Investments  under  this  paragraph  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section 
404(a)(1)(C)  of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (29  USC  1104 
(a)(1)(C)).  ■      ^ 

"(B)  Any  profit  or  return  on  any  Invest- 
ment or  remvestment  made  by  the  tmstees 
under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  be  con- 
sldered  as  Income  for  purposes  of  Federal 
or  State  Income  taxation. 

"(6)  (A)  Amounts  In  the  fund  shall  be 
available  for  making  expenditures  to  meet 
obligations  of  the  fund  which  are  Incurred 
under  this  part.  Including  the  expenses  of 
providing  medical  benefits  as  required  by 
section  432  of  this  title,  and  the  operation, 
maintenance,  and  staffing  of  the  office  of  the 
fund.  The  trustees  may  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  any  self-Insured  person  or  any 
Insurance  carrier  who  has  Incurred  obliga- 
tions with  respect  to  claims  under  this  part 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  paragraph, 
under  which  the  fund  will  assume  the  obli- 
gations of  such  self-Insured  person  or  Insur- 
ance carrier  In  return  for  a  payment  or  pay- 
ments to  the  fund  In  such  amounts,  and  on 
such  terms  and  conditions,  as  wUl  fully  pro- 
tect the  financial  Interests  of  the  fund. 

"(B)  Beginning  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  paragraph,  payments  shall  be  made 
from  the  fund  to  meet  any  obligation  in- 
curred by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
claims  under  this  part  before  such  effective 
date.  The  Secretary  shall  cease  to  be  subject 
to  such  obligations  on  stich  effective  date. 


"(7)  The  trustees  shaU  keep  acoounta  aad 
records  of  their  administration  of  tb*  fund. 
which  ShaU  Include  a  detaUed  account  of  aU 
Investments,  receipts,  and  dlsbtuaementa. 

"(8)  At  no  time  during  the  administration 
of  the  fund  shaU  the  trustees  be  required  to 
obtain  any  approval  by  any  court  of  the 
United  States  or  by  any  other  court  of  any 
act  required  of  them  In  connection  with  the 
performance  of  their  duties  or  In  the  per- 
formance of  any  act  required  of  them  In  the 
administration  of  their  duties  as  trustees 
The  trustees  shall  have  the  full  authority  to 
exercise  their  Judgment  in  all  matters  and 
at  au  times  without  any  such  approval  of 
such  decisions.  The  trustees  may  file  an 
application  In  the  United  States  district 
court  where  the  fund  has  its  principal  office 
for  a  Judicial  declaration  concerning  their 
power,  authority,  or  responsibility  under  thU 
Act  (other  than  the  processing  and  payment 
of  claims) .  In  any  such  proceeding,  only  the 
trustees  and  the  Secretary  shaU  be  necessary 
ZV  t^.^^^*  parties,  and  no  other  per- 
son, whether  or  not  such  person  has  ^v 
interest  In  the  fund.  shaU  be  entitled  to  par- 
ticipate In  any  such  proceeding.  Any  final 
Judgment  entered  m  such  proceeding  shaU 

m^'^of  ,  "1*''''  "P°''  "^y  ^^°-  °'  other^ 
tlty  claiming  an  Interest  in  the  fund 

(9)  The  trustees  may  employ  such  coun- 

t^L  ''*'°'if.**°*''  *8*'^*«-  '^'^d  employees  M 
^htLf**^**"  advisable.  The  truite^  may 
charge  the  compensation  of  such  persons 
o?  f,H°,T*°*w"  «P«°««».  including  the  co^ 
lducf!r^\  ^'"^  '^'^  indemnlficitlon  ^ 
?,f«H  '^  nsurance  for  trustees  and  o^ 
fund  employees,  necessary  in  the  admlnla- 
**,*?«. "I^^**  '""«*'  »8»l'^st  the  funi 

(10)  The  trustees  shall  have  the  power  to 
execute  any  Instrument  which  they^^iuS 

SfT/fi"nd"'"  *°  '^'^  °"*  "^«  p-'^^'- 

'•(11)  The  trustees  may,  through  any  duly 

rh^rh^^A '**r°"'  ''°^  "'^y  ^"'  o'  stock 
Which  the  fund  may  hold. 

Jl^^l  7?*  trustees  may  employ  actuaries 
to  such  extent  as  they  consider  advisable  No 
f,^„H  *^>.f  *y  ^  employed  by  the  trustees 
under  this  paragraph  unless  such  actuary  is 
enrolled  under  section  3042(a)  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  (29  U.S.C.  1242(a)).". 

(c)  SecUon  424  of  the  Act  (30  UJS.C  934)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

S^^-  *i^'  <*)<^>  ^"'■^Sf  any  period  In 
which  a  State  workmen's  compensation  law 
is  not  Intended  on  the  list  published  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  421(b),  each  opera- 
tor of  a  coal  mine  In  such  State  shall  pay 
premiums  into  the  fund  In  amounts  sufficient 
to  ensure  the  payment  of  benefits  under  this 
part. 

"(2)  The  Initial  premium  rate  of  each  op- 
erator shall  be  established  by  the  Secretary 
as  a  rate  per  ton  of  coal  mined  by  such  op- 
erator. Beginning  one  year  after  the  date 
upon  which  the  Secretary  establishes  initial 
premium  rates,  the  trustees  may  modify  or 
adjust  the  premium  rate  per  ton  of  coal 
mined  to  reflect  the  experience  and  expenses 
of  the  fund  to  the  extent  necessary  to  permit 
the  trustees  to  discharge  their  responsibili- 
ties under  this  Act,  except  that  the  Secre- 
tary may  further  modify  or  adjust  the  pre- 
mium rate  to  ensure  that  aU  obligations  of 
the  fund  wlU  be  met.  Any  premium  rate  es- 
tablished under  this  subsection  shaU  be 
uniform  for  all  mines,  mine  operators,  and 
amounts  of  coal  mined. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  section  162(a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
trade  or  business  expenses),  any  premium 
paid  by  an  operator  of  a  coal  mine  under 
paragraph  (1)  shaU  be  considered  to  be  an 
ordinary  and  necessary  expense  In  carrying 
on  the  trade  or  business  of  such  operator. 
"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 
"(A)   the  term  'coal*  means  any  material 
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comooeed  predominantly  of  hydrocarbons  In     the  aaaets  thereof  from  a  person  (hereinafter 
compoow»  iHT~w"i.^«'      ,  J  ^  ^^^  paragraph  referred  to  as   a   "prior 

operator')    who   was   an  operator   of   such 


a  solid  state; 

-(B)  the  term  'ton*  means  a  short  ton  of 
two  thousand  pounds;  and 

••(C)  the  amount  Of  coal  mined  shall  be 
determined  at  the  flrat  point  at  which  such 
coal  is  weighed. 

•(b)   The  Secretary  shaU  advise  the  Scc- 


mlne  on  or  after  the  operaUve  date  of  this 
title  shall  be  liable  for  and  shall,  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section  and  section  423  of  this 
title,  secure  the  payment  of  all  benefits  for 
which  the  prior  opwatc*  woxUd  have  been 
liable  under  section  422  of  this  title  with  re- 


,.,v'  nf   th*  Treasurv  or  his  delegate   <rf      Uable  under  section  va  oi  cms  uue  wim  «- 

1^  ,™  rl^  SSSu^eS  under  suction      spect  to  miners  previously  employed  in  such 

r;>  O )     T^e   S^eSf  5  me  T^SS^  or      .^ne  if  the  acquisition  had  not  occurred  and 


ills  delegate  shaU  coUect  all  premiums  due 
and  payable  by  operators  under  subsection 
(a)  (1),  and  transmit  such  premiums  to  the 
fund.  CoUectlons  shall  be  effected  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  In 
the  same  manner  as,  and  together  with, 
quarterly  payroll  reports  of  employers.  In 
order  to  ensure  the  payment  of  premiums  by 
aU  operators,  the  Secretary,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shaU 
certify,  not  less  thaa  annually,  the  names 
of  all  operators  subjeot  to  tbla  Act. 

"(c)  (1)  In  any  caae  in  which  an  operator 
{alls  or  refuses  to  pay  any  premium  re- 
quired to  be  paid  under  subsection  (a) 
(1),  the  trustees  of  the  fund  shall  bring  a 
clvU  action  In  the  appropriate  United  States 
district  court  to  require  the  payment  of  such 
premium.  In  any  auch  action,  the  court  may 
issue  an  order  requiring  the  payment  of 
such  premiums  in  the  futiuw  as  weU  as  past 
due  premiums,  together  with  9  per  centum 
annual  interest  on  aU  past  due  premiums. 

"(2)  An  <^>erator  who  falls  or  refusea  to  pay 
any  premium  required  to  be  paid  imder  sub- 
section (a)(1)  may  be  assessed  a  civil  pen- 
alty by  the  Secretory  of  the  Treasury  or 
his  delegate  In  such  amount  as  such  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  may  prescribe,  but 
not  in  excess  of  an  amount  equal  to  the 
premium  the  <^)erator  failed  or  refused  to 
pay.  Such  penalty  shaU  be  in  addition  to 
any  other  liability  of  the  operator  under 
this  Act.  Penalties  asaessed  under  this  para- 
graph may  be  recovered  in  a  dvU  action 
brought  by  such  Secretary  or  Uis  delegate, 
and  penalties  so  recovered  shall  be  de- 
posited In  the  fund. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  be  required  to 
make  expendlturea  under  this  part  cmly  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  his  obligation 
to  administer  this  part.  AU  other  eqpenaes 
Incurred  under  this  part  shaU  be  borne  by 
the  fund,  and  If  borne  by  the  Secretary,  shaU 
be  reimbursed  by  the  fund  to  the  Seoietary. 

"(e)(1)  There  are  hereby  autborlaed  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  fund  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  provide  the  fund  with 
amounts  equal  to  60  per  centum  of  the 
amount  which  the  Secretary  estlmatea  la 
necessary  for  the  payment  of  beneflta  under 
this  part  during  liie  first  twelve-month 
period  after  the  effective  date  of  this  section 


the  prevlotis  operator  had  continued  to  op- 
erate such  mine. 

"(2)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  re- 
lieve any  prtor  operator  of  any  liability 
under  section  422  of  this  title. 

"(g)(1)  The  fund  shall  make  an  annual 
assessment  against  any  operator  who  is  li- 
able for  the  payment  of  benefits  under  sec- 
tion 422  of  this  title.  Such  assessment 
against  any  operator  of  a  coal  mine  shall  be 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  bene- 
fits for  which  such  operator  Is  liable  under 
section  423  of  this  title  with  respect  to 
death  or  total  dlsabUity  due  to  pneumoco- 
niosis arising  out  of  employment  in  such 
mine,  or  with  respect  to  enttUements  estab- 
lished in  paragraph  (5)  or  paragraph  (6)  of 
section  411  (c)  at  this  title. 

"(2)  Any  operator  against  whom  an  assess- 
ment U  made  tmder  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  pay 
the  amoimt  Involved  in  such  assessment  into 
the  fund  no  later  than  thirty  days  after  re- 
ceiving notice  of  such  assessment. 

"(8)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section  shaU  apply  in  the  case  of  any 
operator  who  falls  or  refuses  to  pay  any 
assessment  required  to  be  paid  under  this 
subsection.". 

(d)  Sectl«Hi  431(b)(2)(B)  of  the  Act  (80 
U.8.C.  931  (b)  (2)  (E) )  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  422(1)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  424(f)  ". 

cLoncKL  raciuTiES 

Sec.  10.  The  first  sentence  of  section  427(c) 
of  the  Act  (30  U.S.C.  937(c) )  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  80,  1973,  June  30,  1974,  and  Jvme  SO, 
1976"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fiscal 
year,  and  t3,600,000  for  the  period  beginning 
July  1, 1976,  and  ending  September  30. 1976". 

MEDICAL    CARE 

8BC.  11.  (a)  Part  C  of  tltie  IV  of  the 
Act  (SO  UJ3.C.  931  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sbc.  432.  The  provisions  of  subsections 
(a),  (b),  (c),  (d),  and  (g)  of  section  7  of 
the  liongahoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act  (33  XJJB.C.  907  (a),  (b), 
(c),  (d),  and  (g))  shaU  be  appUcable  to 
petaoDB  enUUed  to  benefits  under  this  part 
on  account  of  total  dlsabUity  or  on  account 
of  ellglbUlty  under  paragraph  (5)   or  para- 


indlvldual  notice  to  individuals  who  they 
believe  are  Ukely  to  have  become  eligible 
for  benefits  by  reason  of  such  changes. 

(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  (with  respect  to  part  B  of  the 
Black  Lung  Benefits  Act)  and  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  (with  respect  to  part  C  of  such  Act) 
shall  review  each  claim  which  has  been 
denied,  and  each  claim  which  Is  pending, 
under  eGw:h  such  part  taking  into  account  the 
amendments  made  to  each  such  part  by  this 
Act.  Each  such  Secretary  shall  approve  any 
such  claim  if  the  provisions  of  either  such 
part,  as  so  amended,  require  such  approval. 

(2)  Each  such  Secretary,  in  undertaking 
tlxe  review  required  by  paragraph  (1),  shall 
not  reqiUre  the  resubmission  of  any  claim 
which  is  the  subject  of  any  such  review. 

SHORT    TITLE    FOR    ACT 

Sec.  13.  Section  401  of  the  Act  (30  U.S.C. 
901)  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  im- 
mediately after  "Sbc.  401."  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  sub- 
section: 

"(b)  This  ttUe  may  be  cited  as  the  'Black 
Lung  Benefits  Act'.". 

MINE    AOCmEMT    WIDOWS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  If  a  miner  was  employed  for 
seventeen  years  or  more  In  one  or  more 
underground  coal  mines,  and  died  as  a  result 
of  an  accident  in  any  such  coal  mine  which 
occurred  on  w  before  June  30,  1971,  any 
eligible  survivor  of  such  miner  shall  be  en- 
titled to  the  payment  of  benefits  under  part 
B  of  the  Black  Lung  Benefits  Act. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  benefit 
payments  to  a  widow,  ChUd,  parent,  brother, 
or  sister  of  any  miner  to  whom  subsection 
(a)  ^>plies  ShaU  be  reduced,  on  a  monthly 
or  other  appropriate  basis,  by  an  amount 
equal  to  any  payment  received  by  such 
widow,  chUd,  parent,  brother,  or  sister  under 
the  workmen's  compensation,  unemployment 
compensation,  or  dlsabUity  laws  of  the 
miner's  State. 

EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Sec.  15.  (a)  This  Act  shaU  take  effect  on 
the   date   of    Its   enactment,   except   that — 

(1)  the  amendments  made  by  section  2 
shaU  be  effective  oh  and  after  December  30. 
1969,  except  that  claims  approved  solely  be- 
cause of  the  amendments  made  by  section  2, 
which  were  filed  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  shaU  be  awarded 
benefits  only  for  the  period  beginning  on 
such  date  of  enactment; 

(2)  the  amendments  made  by  sections 
4,  5,  and  8  shaU  be  effective  on  and  after 
December  30,  1969; 

(3)  the  amendments  made  by  secUon  6 
ShaU  not  require  the  payment  of  benefits 
for  any  period  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act;  and 

(4)  the  amendments  made  by  section  9 


:!^L*'^l"*t  *PPi2P'l*^r*'^H.*^JS:f:;     ?l?^_i«>  .5_«!^«?^.*"<fi'."'^P*  ,^,f,     '^  take  effect  on  January  1.  1976.  except 


graph  may  be  used  only  for  the  payment 
of  benefits  under  this  part. 

"(2)  (A)  Sums  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  paragraph  (1)  shaU  be  repayable 
advances  to  the  fund. 

"(B)  Such  advances  shall  be  repaid  with 
Interest  into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
no  later  than  five  years  after  the  first  ap- 
propriation made  under  paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  Interest  on  such  advances  shaU  be 
at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  taking  Into  consideration  the 
current  average  yield  during  the  month  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  the  advance  involved,  on 
marketable  interest-bearing  obUgatlons  of 
the  United  States  of  comparable  maturities 
then  forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt 
rounded  to  the  nearest  one -eighth  of  1  per 
centum. 

"(f)(1)  During  any  period  in  which  sec- 
tion 422  of  this  title  Is  appUcable  with  re- 
spect to  a  coal  mine  an  operator  oC  such  mine 
who,  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
title,  acquired  such  mine  c»:  substantiaUy  aU 


references  In  such  section  to  the  employer 
ShaU  be  considered  to  refer  to  the  trxistees 
of  the  fund.". 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shaU  nottfy  each  miner  receiv- 
ing benefits  under  part  B  of  the  Black  Lung 
Benefits  Act  on  account  of  his  total  disability 
who  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  be- 
came eligible  tar  medical  services  and  sup- 
pUes  on  January  1, 1974,  of  his  possible  eligi- 
blUty  tat  such  benefits.  Where  the  Secretary 
BO  notifies  a  miner,  the  period  during  which 


that  (A)  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shaU  estab- 
lish initial  premium  rates  for  operators  under 
section  424(a)  (1)  of  the  Black  Lung  BeneflU 
Act,  as  added  by  section  9(c)  of  this  Act,  no 
later  than  January  1,  1976;  and  (B)  such 
Secretary  shall  make  the  estimate  required 
by  section  424(e)(1)  of  such  Act,  as  added 
by  section  9(c)  of  this  Act,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(b)    In   the   event  that  the  payment  of 
benefits  to  miners  and  to  eligible  survivors 


he  may  file  a  cUIm  for  medical  services  and     ^j  miners  cannot  be  made  from  the  Black 


BuppUes  under  part  C  of  such  Act  shall  not 
terminate  before  six  months  after  such 
notification  was  made. 

TRANSinOKAL    PROVISIONS 

Sbc.  12.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  disseminate  to  Interested  persons 
and  groups  the  changes  In  the  Black  Lung 
Benefits  Act  made  by  this  Act.  Each  such 
Secretary  shall  underUke  a  program  to  give 


Lung  DlsabiUty  Ins\irance  Fund  estabUslied 
by  section  423(a)  of  the  Act,  as  added  by 
section  9(b)  of  this  Act.  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  relating  to  the  payment  of  benefits  to 
miners  and  to  eligible  survivors  of  miners, 
as  In  effect  Immediately  before  January  l, 
1976,  ShaU  remain  in  force  as  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  untu 
such  provisions  are  revoked,  amended,  or 
revised  by  law.  Such  Secretary  shaU  make 
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b«neflt  paymenti  to  miners  and  to  eligible 
Burvlvora  oX  mlnera  In  accordance  with  auch 
provlslona. 

Mr.  DENT  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  committee  amendment  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Ricord  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objectlcm. 

AMIUfOMZNTS  OFFERKO  BT   UR.  OXNT 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
series  of  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  amendments  as 
follows  : 
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Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Dent:  Page  34, 
line  22,  Insert  "(1)  "  Immediately  before  "Sec- 
tion". 

Page  35,  Immediately  after  line  6,  Insert  the 
ToUoMng  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  414(a)(4)  of  the  Act  (30 
U.S.C.   924(a)  (4>),  as  added  by  paragraph 

Page  55.  strike  out  the  quotation  mark  and 
final  period  in  line  12,  and  Insert  after  line 
12  the  following:. 

"(d)  Nothing  In  this  Act  or  In  the  Black 
Lung  Benefits  Reform  Act  of  1976  shall  be 
construed  as  exempting  the  fund,  or  any  of 
Its  activities  or  outlays,  from  inclusion  in  the 
Budget  of  the  United  States  Government  or 
from  any  limitations  Imposed  thereon.". 

Page  62,  line  3,  strike  out  "Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Wei-". 
Page  62,  strike  out  line  4. 
Page  62,  line  5,  strike  out  "and  the  Secre- 
tary of". 

Page  62,  line  5,  insert  "part  B  and"  Imme- 
diately after  "with  respect  to". 

Page  62,  line  6,  strike  out  "such"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Black  Lung  Ben- 
eflts". 

Page  62,  line  9,  strike  out  "Each  such"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  therefo  "Such". 

Page  62.  line  12,  strike  out  "Each  s\ich" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Such". 

Page  62,  Immediately  after  line  14,  Insert 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Such  Secretary  shaU  establish  such 
procedures  as  he  considers  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  determine  whether  a  claimant 
whose  claim  is  reviewed  under  this  siibsec- 
tion  has  met  the  requlreemnts  of  section  411 
(c)  of  the  Act  (30  U.S.C.  921(c) )  relating  to 
years  of  employment,  as  amended  by  section 
2(a)  of  this  Act,  except  that  such  Secretary 
shall  seek  to  make  any  such  determination, 
to  the  extent  practicable,  without  seeking  to 
obtain  access  to  any  record  or  other  Informa- 
tion maintained  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare." 

Page  63.  Immediately  after  line  10,  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section." 

Page  63.  Immediately  after  line  10,  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

AOMIKISnUTION  OF   BLACK   LUNG   BENETTrS  ACT 

Sec.  16.  (a)  (1)  Th«  Division  of  CotH  Mine 
Workers'  Compensation  Is  hereby  transferred 
to  the  Offlce  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  act  through  the 
Division  m  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Black  Lung  Benefits  Act. 

(b)  (1)  The  Secretary,  In  carrying  out  the 
Black  Lung  Benefits  Act,  shall  establUh  and 
operate  such  field  offices  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assist  miners  and  other  persona  with  re- 
spect to  the  filing  of  claims  under  such  Act. 
Such  field  offices  shall  be  established  and 
operated   la  a  manner  which  makes  them 


reasonably  accessible  to  such  miners  and 
other  persons. 

(2)  The  Secretary,  in  connection  with  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  field  offices 
under  paragraph  (1),  may  enter  Into  ar- 
rangements with  other  Federal  departments 
and  agencies,  and  with  State  agencies,  for 
the  use  of  existing  facilities  operated  by  such 
departments  and  agencies. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

(1)  the  terra  "Division"  means  the  Divi- 
sion of  Coal  Mine  Workers'  Compensation 
established  in  the  Offlce  of  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Programs  by  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  for  Employment  Standards 
tmder  the  Secretary's  Order  No.  13-71  (36 
Federal  Register  8756) :  and 

(2)  the  term  "Secreury '  means  the  Sec- 
retarj-  of  Labor. 

And  redesignate  the  following  section 
accordingly. 

Mr.  DENT  (dmlng  the  reading'.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendments  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  In  the  Record,  and  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  CHAraMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  just 
say  that  the  amendment  first  read  Is 
the  amendment  to  be  construed  as  not 
exempting  the  fund,  or  any  of  Its  ac- 
tivities or  outlays,  from  Inclusion  In  the 
budget  of  the  U.S.  Government  or  from 
any  limitations  imposed  thereon.  This  Is 
recommended  by  the  Budget  Committee 
as  a  desirable  amendment. 

The  rest  of  the  amendments  are  gen- 
erally at  the  request  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  for  taking  the  over- 
burden off  of  Social  Security  and  putting 
it  Into  the  Labor  Department. 

It  has  been  very  difficult  for  Social 
Security  to  carry  on  their  normal  func- 
tions under  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
other  programs  by  behig  burdened  with 
the  additional  responsibilities  of  these 
amendments. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn). 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  underetand  that  one 
of  the  amendments  being  considered  en 
bloc  transfers  certain  functions  that  the 
bill  would  place  In  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
transfers  them  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
But  I  am  advised.  If  the  gentleman  will 
look  at  page  61  of  the  bill,  Une  21.  sec- 
tion 12(a),  tlie  provision  for  dissemina- 
tion of  information  about  the  changes  in 
the  act  and  the  program  to  give  notice 
to  individuals  who  they  beUeve  have  be- 
come eligible  for  benefits  is  not  being 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

I  would  like  to  know  why  the  gentle- 
man would  not  transfer  those  functions, 
as  well,  because  they  would  constitute  a 
very  great  burden  on  the  Social  Security 
Administration  that  already  suffers  un- 
der the  burden  of  the  supplementary 
security  income  program. 

Mr.  DENT.  It  was  done  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  SecretaiT  had  in  the  earlier 
days  of  this  law  performed  these  very 
functions  for  certain  coal  companies.  And 
he  Is  best  qualified  to  know  which  ones 


have  already  been  done  and  which  ones 
have  not  been  performed.  That  is  alL  It 
is  because  that  Department  is  better 
equipped  to  handle  that  particular  func- 
tion. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  think  that  what  is 
left,  even  after  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  is  adopted,  still  is  going  to  im- 
pose a  great  burden  on  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration.  I  am  sorry  the 
gentleman  did  not  transfer  all  of  these 
functions. 

Mr.  DENT.  We  may  be  able  to  do  that 
before  we  get  through  over  In  the  Senate 
because  they  are  talking  to  each  other' 
the  two  Departments,  to  see  whether  or 
not  they  can  ease  more  of  the  burden  of 
Social  Secmity.  and  we  are  both  agreed 
that  that  should  be  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Demxj. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    orFEREO    BT    M«.    UECHLES 
or    WEST    VIKOINIA 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  HtCHi.Ea  of 
West  VlrglnU: 

On  page  39,  after  line  23  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(c)  The  second  sentence  of  section  413 
(b)  of  the  Act  (30  U.S.C.  923(b) )  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and 
inserting  a  colon  and  the  following:  'Pro- 
vided, That  unless  the  Secretary  has  good 
cause  to  beUeve  (l)  that  an  X-ray  Is  not  of 
sufficient  quality  or  an  autopsy  report  Is  not 
accurate,  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of 
pneumoconiosis,  or  (2)  that  the  condition 
of  the  miner  Is  being  fraudUently  misrep- 
resented, the  Secretary  shall  accept  such 
report,  or  In  the  case  of  the  X-ray,  accept 
the  opinion  of  the  claimant's  physician,  con- 
cerning the  presence  of  pneumoconiosis  and 
the  stage  of  advancement  of  pneumoconio- 
sis.' " 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  shall  not  take  the  full  5 
minutes,  because  this  amendment  is  very 
clear  on  its  face.  It  corrects  an  evil  which 
occurs  in  the  rereading  of  X-rays,  pri- 
marily by  contract  specialists  who  fre- 
quently have  no  acquaintance  whatso- 
ever with  the  condition  of  the  miner. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  condition  of  the 
miner  afflicted  by  pneumoconiosis  is 
such  that  a  local  doctor,  a  local  radiolo- 
gist, and  those  who  examine  the  miner, 
have  a  much  clearer  Idea  of  the  total 
pictiu-e  by  the  use  of  X-rays,  breathing 
tests,  blood  gas  tests,  physical  examina- 
tion, as  well  as  the  physical  profile  and 
history  of  the  miner.  These  are  the  Idnds 
of  evidence  that  are  vital  determining 
factors  In  deciding  whether  or  not  a  man 
has  black  lung. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Vii-ginia. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hold  a  copy  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  Joumttl  No.  2  of 
the  87th  year,  dated  January  1976.  On 
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page  12  there  Is  an  article  entitled,  "X- 
Ray  Re-Reading  Used  To  Deny  Black 
Lung  Claims."  I  include  the  article  at 
this  point,  as  follows : 
X-Rat  Re-Reapin6  Used  To  Dent  Black 

LuMC  Claims 
When  a  ooal  miner  applies  tor  black  lung 
benefits,  he  Is  routinely  sent  for  a  chest  X- 
ray.  If  the  coalfield  doctor  who  examines  the 
miner  reports  that  his  X-ray  shows  pneumo- 
coniosis, the  Social  Security  Administration 
then  sends  the  X-ray  film  to  a  doctor  of  their 
own  choosing,  \t4io  is  usuaUy  what  is  known 
as  a  "B"  reader.  When  there  Is  disagreement 
between  the  coalfield  doctor  and  the  "B" 
reader,  Social  Security  either  accepts  the 
opinion  of  the  "B"  reader  or  sends  the  film 
to  another  "B"  reader.    ■ 

This  practice  of  re-reading  X-rays  in  black 
lung  cases  has  been  criticized  for  months  by 
the  UMWA  and  Che  Black  Lung  Associations. 
Social  Security  has  defended  its  practice, 
saying  that  the  "B"  reader  program  assured 
that  X-rays  from  ail  over  the  country  will 
be  read  uniformly  by  a  highly  trained  group 
of  experts. 

However,  a  retent  article  in  the  Whites- 
burg,  Ky.  Mountain  Eagle  revealed  that  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare has  BjrstematlcaUy  excluded  doctors  from 
the  "B"  reader  program  if  they  are  too  liberal 
In  reading  coal  miners'  X-rays. 

Doctors  qualify  to  be  "B"  readers  by  pass- 
ing a  test  In  which  they  interpret  a  cet  of 
100  sample  X-rays.  According  to  the  Moun- 
tain Eagle,  doeitments  from  the  National  In- 
stitute for  Occupational  Health  and  Safety 
(NIOSH),  which  was  Involved  In  develop- 
ment of  the  test  for  "B"  readers,  show  that 
the  test  Is  biased  against  doctors  who  diag- 
nose black  lung  often. 

A  study  performed  in  NIOSH  In  May,  1974, 
showed  that  the  doctors  who  passed  the  test 
to  the  "B"  readers  saw  far  less  black  lung 
on  the  sample  X-rays  than  the  doctors  who 
failed  the  test.  The  study,  made  by  the 
Department  of  Radiology  at  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins School  of  Medicine,  indicated  that  "an 
excessive  overreadlng  tendency"  was  "char- 
acteristic" of  the  29  candidates  who  faUed 
the  test  during  the  period  covered  by  the 
study. 

The  Mountain  Eagle  article  quoted  one 
coalfield  doctor  who  passed  the  test  on  the 
second  try  by  adjusting  his  Interpretations 
downward  to  the  scores  he  learned  were  ac- 
ceptable to  the  test  graders. 

Most  "B"  readers  do  not  live  or  wcvk  In 
the  coalfields.  The  AprU,  1976,  ttwter  of  "B" 
readers  listed  54  doctors  who  live  outside  the 
coal  fields,  including  10  In  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
2  in  Saranac  Lake,  N.Y.,  and  1  In  West  Au- 
bum.  Me.  Only  %  doctors  on  the  list  prac- 
ticed anywhere  In  the  coalfields. 

Hit.  3333  as  Introduced  by  Rep.  Carl 
Perkms  (D-Ky.)  contained  a  provision  that 
would  have  barred  Social  Security  and  the 
Department  of  Labor  from  having  X-rays 
re-read  in  most  cases.  This  provision  was 
taken  out  of  the  black  lung  amendments 
which  were  approved  last  month  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
BLA  and  UMWA  lobbyists  plan  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  put  this  provision,  or  one  like  It, 
back  into  the  black  lung  bUl. 

"There  Is  an  obvious  bias  against  coalfield 
do  x>rs  in  the  X-ray  re-reading  program," 
said  Gall  Palk,  UMWA  staff  attorney.  "You 
would  think  that  the  coalfield  doctors  should 
be  given  the  greatest  credibility  since  they 
constantly  have  an  opportunity  to  re-check 
their  interpretations  by  comparing  notes 
with  the  internist  or  family  physican,  by 
following  the  miner  over  a  period  of  many 
years,  and  finally  checking  their  X-ray  In- 
terpretations against  autopsy  results  after 
a  miner  dies. 


"Instead,"  she  said,  "Social  Security  acts 
as  if  the  coalfield  doctor  is  suspect  Just  for 
knowing  the  miner's  syn^toms  or  how  long 
he  worked  in  the  mines.  Coal  miners  know 
all  to  well  that  most  coalfield  doctors  aren't 
going  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  be  too  favM*- 
ble  when  it  comes  to  diagnosing  black  lung." 
Even  the  government's  own  studies  indi- 
cate that  the  "B"  readers  may  seriously  un- 
der-read for  pneumoconiosis.  At  a  UMWA- 
sponsored  training  session  for  black  limg 
counselors  last  July  in  Washington,  Pa.,  Dr. 
Jerold  Abraham,  then  chief  pathologist  at 
the  federal  government's  Appalachian  Lab- 
oratory for  Occupational  Respiratory  Dis- 
ease (ALFORD),  presented  some  findings  of 
the  "National  Autopsy  Study."  When  autopsy 
results  were  compared  with  X-ray  Interpreta- 
tions by  government-certified  doctors  of  the 
same  miner's  lungs,  the  autopsies  showed 
that  the  miners  had  more  black  lung  than 
was  diagnosed  by  X-rays. 

Why  then  has  SocUl  Security  adopted  a 
system  which  so  many  people  feel  is  biased 
against  coal  miners  and  coalfield  doctors  and 
which  even  its  proponents  cannot  fully  de- 
fend? (The  Department  of  Labor,  which  ad- 
ministers miner's  claims  filed  after  July  I, 
1973,  also  uses  the  "B"  reader  as  the  final 
authority.) 

The  1972  amendments  to  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  provided 
that  no  miner  could  be  denied  benefits  solely 
on  the  basis  of  a  negative  chest  X-ray.  How- 
ever, under  the  Social  Security  program,  the 
easiest  way  to  qualify  is  still  on  the  basis  of 
a  chest  X-ray.  Also,  miners  with  less  than  10 
years'  coal  mine  work  usually  have  trouble 
proving  coal  mining  caused  their  lung  dis- 
ease without  X-ray  proof  of  pneumoconiosis. 
Also  the  X-ray  can  be  decisive  U  the  miner 
applies  while  still  working,  or  in  the  case  of 
a  widow  whose  husband  died  while  employed 
by  a  mine. 

Man  than  «3  billion  has  been  paid  out  in 
federal  black  lung  benefits  since  the  pro- 
gram began  in  1970,  but  during  the  past  18 
months  the  rate  of  new  black  lung  claims 
approved  has  slowed  to  a  trickle.  The  X-ray 
re-reading  system  looks  fair  at  first,  but  in 
practice  it  is  a  way  fc«-  the  government  to 
deny  claims  they  would  otherwise  have  to 
pay- 
Social  Security  has  never  made  public  any 
figures  on  the  result  of  the  re-reading  pro- 
gram. lAbor  Department  officials  estimate 
that  their  "B"  readers  read  down  (see  less 
pneumoconiosis  than  the  coalfield  doctor 
saw)  twice  as  many  X-rays  as  they  read  up. 
Virtually  all  observers  agree  that.  In  the  So- 
cial Security  program,  "B"  readers  read  down 
an  ever  higher  proportion. 

The  "B"  reader  system  Is  not  only  impor- 
tant to  miners  claiming  black  lung  benefits. 
The  "B"  reader  system  is  also  used  to  evaluate 
whether  a  miner  has  a  right  to  transfer  to 
a  less  dusty  Job.  A  miner  who  has  worked 
more  than  3  0  years  in  the  mines  can  transfer 
only  if  his  X-ray  shows  pneumoconiosis  cate- 
gory 2  or  more.  Regulations  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  provide  that  all  X-rays  of 
working  miners  are  to  be  read  by  a  "B"  read- 
er, and  that  the  "B"  reader's  opinion  Is  final. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Hechler),  for  offering  this 
amendment.  The  universal  complaint  I 
hear  among  my  constituents  who  have 
been  denied  their  black  lung  claims  con- 
cerns the  practice  followed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare In  rereading  X-rays  and  failing  to 
consider  all  competent  medical  evidence 
In  considering  their  claims. 

I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most  frus- 
trating aspects  of  the  Implementation  of 
title  IV  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 


and  Safety  Act  which  does  grant  Fed- 
eral payments  to  those  suffering  from 
ccMnplicated  coal  workers  pneumoconi- 
osis. It  would  seetB  to  me  that  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  addresses  itself  to 
one  of  the  areas  where  there  is  too  much 
bureaucratic  denial  of  rightful  and  legal 
claims,  thus  adding  to  the  frustration  of 
disabled  worlters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  gentleman's 
amendment  will  be  adopted.  Who  knows 
better  the  condition  of  any  disabled  per- 
son than  his  own  physician  who  sees  hiim 
on  a  regular  basis  and  is  able  to  see  him 
as  a  human  being  rather  than  on  the 
sole  basis  ol  data  or  evidence  ttiat  is 
submitted? 

I  think  the  gentleman's  amendment 
addresses  itself  to  a  real  need,  and  I  hope 
it  will  be  adopted.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman fOT  offering  it. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  for  his  con- 
tribution. 

There  have  been  many  outstanding 
pulmonary  authorities,  such  as  Dr.  Don- 
ald Rasmussen  of  the  Appalachian  Pul- 
monary Clinic,  and  Dr.  Charles  Nelson, 
who  have  indicated  very  clearly  to  the 
committee  that  this  is  one  of  the  worst 
features  of  the  present  administration 
of  the  bill.  Those  contract  specialists  who 
are  rereacing  the  X-rays  frequently  have 
never  visited  the  coalfields,  nor  do 
they  have  any  concept  of  what  a  local 
doctor  or  radiologist  knows  about  the 
condition  of  a  miner.  It  is  also  a  fact 
that  the  rereading  of  X-rays  is  being  as- 
signed to  those  wlio  will  come  up  with 
outrageously  high  rates  of  disapproval. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  this  amendment  is  of- 
fered, I  am  siure,  in  the  spirit  of  the  en- 
tire bill,  and  that  is  to  add'one  presump- 
tion on  top  of  another  presumption  in 
order  to  prevent  evidence  that  could  dis- 
qualify a  claim  from  getting  into  the  rec- 
ord. Specifically,  the  sponsors  of  the  bill 
and  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
have  done  this  sort  of  thing  before,  so 
I  guess  I  am  not  surprised. 

What  this  would  say  is  that  if  one's 
own  physician  is  wiUing  to  certify  that 
one  has  pneumoconiosis,  nobody  else  can 
look  at  the  X-rays  to  disprove  that  find- 
ing. It  is  amazing  how  far  some  people 
will  go  to  make  certain  that  everyone 
who  applies  for  a  claim  gets  his  claim 
allowed  without  the  interference  of  other 
medical  evidence. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  In  the  coal  mine 
areas  much  pressure  has  been  put  on 
these  readers  of  X-rays.  I  am  acquainted 
with  one  gentleman,  a  physician  of  re- 
pute who  is  an  expert  in  this  area,  who 
was  the  subject  of  direct  interference 
from  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  some 
of  its  officials  in  an  effort  to  have  liim 
fired  from  his  job  from  a  West  Virginia 
university  because  he  read  these  X-rays 
according  to  the  criteria  of  the  Intema- 
natlonal  Labor  Organization  and  some- 
times suggested  that  the  coal  miners 
were  not  entitled  to  compensation.  Not 
being  satisfied  with  trying  to  get  this 
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man's  Job  taken  from  him.  they  were 
then  Utter  successful  in  getting  NIOSH 
to  withdraw  a  contract  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  West  Virginia  where  the 
gentleman  was  employed. 

The  tactics  that  have  been  used  to 
make  certain  that  every  claimant  gets 
his  claim  allowed  are  nimierous.  and  this 
is  Just  another  one  of  them. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  the  doctor  to  whom 
the  gentleman  Is  referring  is  a  doctor 
who  once  said  that  cigarette  smoking 
was  was  the  principal  cause  of  lung 
disease  and  pneumoconiosis  and  not  the 
coal  dust  from  the  mines,  and  so  I  think 
there  may  be  good  reason  back  of  that 
action. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
do  not  know  if  the  gentleman  Is  accurate 
or  not  In  his  statement,  but  I  can  say 
that  many  doctors  have  said  that  much 
of  the  dlfiQculty  experienced  by  those  who 
have  claimed  to  have  pneumoconiosis  Is 
the  result  of  cigarette  smoking.  There 
Is  no  question  about  the  fact  that  people 
who  work  In  coal  mines  are  subject  to 
the  same  diseases  that  others  are  subject 
to  such  as  chronic  bronchitis,  emphy- 
sema, and  cancer  of  the  lung  from  the 
smoking  of  cigarettes. 

Yet,  this  compensation  program  is 
being  used  to  provide  compensation  for 
people  who  are  the  subjects  of  those 
diseases  and  not  necessarily  disabled  by 
pneumoconiosis. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  take  the 
usual  5  minutes. 

There  have  been  two  statements  made, 
one  by  the  offeror  of  the  amendment  and 
the  other  by  the  opposition. 

I  want  to  find  out  how  this  really  fits 
Into  the  legislation. 

Of  course,  I  am  veo'  interested  In  the 
statement  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Erlknborn)  because  we 
have  predetermined  that  the  X-rays 
shall  not  be  the  sole  examination  or  the 
determining  factor  In  granting  or  not 
granting  that  there  is  pneumoconiosis. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not 
ask  for  the  defeat  of  the  amendment  at 
this  time,  but  I  will  reserve  the  right  to 
study  it  in  the  contest  of  the  rest  of 
the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hcchler). 
The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Hechler  of  West 
Virginia),  there  were — ayes  30,  noes  10. 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS    OFFERED    BT    ME.    SIMOM 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Simon:  Page 
33.  beginning  on  line  17.  strUu  out  "a  semi- 
colon" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ";  and". 

Page  33.  line  ao,  strike  out  "thirty"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "twenty-flre". 

Page  33.  line  34.  strike  out  ";  and"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

Page  34,  strike  out  line  1  through  line  4. 
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Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  this  amendment 
does  a  very  simple  thing  In  the  interest 
of  Justice  and  equity,  and  that  is  that  it 
takes  away  the  differentiation  that  is  in 
the  bill  right  now  between  anthracite  and 
bituminous  miners  and  makes  It  uniform 
as  to  the  25  years. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood),  who 
fought  for  his  anthracite  miners.  I  com- 
mend him  for  doing  that.  It  has  been  a 
noble  fight. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  anthracite 
miners  should  get  benefits  in  25  years, 
but  I  also  believe  that  bituminous  miners 
are  and  should  be  eligible  for  that  In  25 
years. 

The  medical  evidence  shows  that  there 
is  some  variation  from  region  to  region 
and  also  from  Job  to  Job  In  the  coal 
mines,  depending  on  the  kind  of  work 
that  is  done;  but  the  medical  evidence 
also  is  very  clear  In  this  respect — and  I 
mentioned  this  before — the  National 
Coal  Workers  autopsy  study  shows  that 
of  400  miners  examined  who  worked 
more  than  20  years  underground,  be- 
tween 90  and  95  percent  had  pneiuno- 
coniasis. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  are 
saying  Is  that  In  25  years — and  I  frankly 
think  It  ought  to  be  20 — but  in  25  years 
anyone  who  has  worked  In  the  mines  for 
25  years  would  be  eligible.  That.  It  se&ns 
to  me.  Is  simple  Justice,  and  I  ask  the 
Members  to  listen  to  our  two  colleagues 
In  this  body  who  are  physicians,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Morgan) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Carter),  both  of  whom  have  spoken  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  simple  Justice 
demands  that  this  ought  to  be  25  years 
across  the  board.  When  we  do  that,  we 
will  be  doing  a  favor  not  only  to  the 
miners  but  to  all  Americans.  We  want 
coal,  we  want  energy;  but  we  do  not  want 
to  suck  out  the  breath  and  destroy  the 
health  of  the  miners  in  doing  it. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Buchanan). 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  strcmg  support  of  this  amendment  and 
commend  the  gentlemcm  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  SncoN)  on  both  the  gentleman's 
amendment  and  upon  his  statement  that 
I  believe  to  be  the  simple  truth  of  tlie 
matter.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Simon)  and  would  add  one  further 
comment,  and  that  is  In  relation  to  who 
the  miners  are  and  who  submit  applica- 
tions for  black  lung  benefits.  In  my  dis- 
trict we  have  miners  who  work  In  coal 
mines  at  very  high  altitudes  and  who 
have  to  submit  themselves  to  the  tests 
which  were  developed  for  miners  who 
have  worked  in  coal  mines  at  lower  alti- 


tudes. There  is  a  great  deal  of  contro- 
versy that  has  arisen  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  same  test  should  be  applied  to 
miners  who  work  at  high  altitudes  as  Is 
applied  to  miners  who  work  at  lower  alti- 
tudes, and  whether  the  results  of  the 
same  test  given  at  both  high  altitudes 
and  low  altitudes  would  reflect  the  cor- 
rect truth  of  the  matter  concerning  the 
possibility  of  having  developed  pneumo- 
coniosis if  they  have  both  worked  in  the 
mines  for  the  same  length  of  time. 

Also,  this  amendment  provides  for  a 
means  of  eliminating  a  large  number  of 
cases  that  are  pending  from  controversy. 
Both  the  Social  Security  offices  and  the 
Department  of  Labor  have  huge  back- 
logs of  cases  pending  determination.  This 
huge  backlog  of  claims  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  the  people  handling  them  to  do 
so  within  a  reasonable  time.  The  gentle- 
man's amendment  would  help  eliminate 
these  backlogs.  Many  of  these  25 -year 
claimants  have  had  to  wait  to  have  their 
claims  passed  on  for  2  or  3  years.  Since 
so  many  of  them  have  black  lung  the 
gentleman's  amendment  is  fair  to  them 
and  as  they  are  removed  from  the  list  of 
pending  cases  it  wlU  expedite  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  remaining  cases. 

So  I  rise  In  support  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment  and  hope  that  the  other 
Members  of  the  House  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
Just  add  one  further  comment  and  that  is 
that  I  am  holding  in  my  hands  a  mask, 
worn  by  a  coal  miner,  and  it  happens  to 
be  a  mask  that  was  worn  for  4  hours  on 
February  11.  Most  miners  cannot  wear  a 
mask  because  of  the  nature  of  their  work, 
so  if  you  have  to  breath  in  that  dust  for 
25  years,  then  you  ought  to  be  entitled  to 
the  option  of  retirement  at  $2,800  a  year 
Instead  of  $14,000. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support  my 
amendment. 

AMENDMENTS  OFTKBEO  BY  MB.  MYEES  OF  PENN- 
SYLVANIA AS  A  suBSTmrrE  eoe  the  amend- 
ments OFFERED  BY  MR.  SIMON 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  amendments  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Myers  of  Penn- 
sylvania as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr. 
Simon:  Page  33,  line  24,  strike  out  ":  and" 
and  all  that  follows  through  page  34,  line  4, 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

Page  34,  line  16,  strike  out  "or  paragraph 
(«)". 

Page  36,  line  9,  strike  out  "or  paragraph 
(6)". 

Page  36,  line  16,  strike  out  "or  paragraph 
(8)". 

Page  36,  line  22.  strike  out  "paragraphs  (6) 
and  (8)"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof:  "para- 
graph (5)". 

Page  88,  line  4,  strike  out  "paragraphs  (6) 
and  (6)"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof:  "para- 
graph (6)". 

Page  40,  line  8,  strike  out  "or  paragraph 
(8)". 

Page  43,  line  1.  strike  out  "paragraphs  (6) 
and  (8)"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof:  "para- 
graph (6)". 

Page  43.  line  18,  strike  out  "paragraph  (4), 
(6) .  or  (8) "  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof:  "para- 
graph (4)  or  (6)". 

Page  60,  line  3,  strike  out  "or  paragraph 
(8)". 
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Page  61.  line  6,  strike  out  "or  paragraph 
(8)". 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvaaia  (during 
the  reading) .  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendments  be 
considered  as  read,  printed  in  the  Rbcord 
and  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  these  amendments  go  a  little 
more  into  detail  than  did  the  Simon 
amendment  and  essentially  reverse  that 
amendment.  I  believe  tliey  take  care  of 
all  the  technical  correcting  amendments 
that  the  Simon  amendm^it  did  not  do, 
in  the  succeeding  paragraphs. 

llils  amendment  eliminates  the  differ- 
ences between  the  anthracite  and  the 
bituminous  coal  miners  and  places  them 
both  in  the  30-year  category  instead  of 
going  in  the  opposite  direction  which  the 
Simon  amendment  did  by  placing  both 
under  the  25-year  category. 

I  think  that  this  is  one  of  the  big  diffi- 
culties with  the  biU.  the  fact  that  the 
anthracite  coal  miners  have  been  given 
special  treatment. 

I  am  looking  for  a  black  lung  Mil 
which  I  can  support. 

I  have  discussed  this  problem  with  the 
coal  miners  in  my  district  I  think  we 
all  must  recognize  the  fact  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  bill  here  that  could  run 
the  same  risks  of  a  veto  that  the  iniblic 
works  bill  did  that  passed  here  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago.  In  that  case  we  had  too 
successful  a  lobbying  activity  with  the 
result  that  too  much  was  placed  mi  the 
bill,  it  lost  its  buoyancy  and  it  sunk  and 
nobody  received  anything. 

As  I  say,  we  have  talked  to  the  coal 
miners  in  my  district,  and  I  believe  that 
if  this  is  geared  at  30  years  that  it  has  a 
much  higher  chance  of  pa«<"g  than  the 
one  which  would  be  geared  at  25  years. 
In  regard  to  the  problems  of  those  who 
served  30  years  as  coal  miners.  I  think 
we  owe  it  to  them  to  bring  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  the  bill  whlch.has  the  possi- 
bility of  passing. 

I  think  that  equalizing  these  factors 
of  the  coal  producing  miners  for  30-years 
service  is  going  to  make  a  stronger  bill 
for  them  or  for  their  widows.  I  think 
what  we  are  talking  about  here  is  not 
what  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
SnioN)  mentioned — sucking  out  the 
breath  of  the  miners  as  we  increase  pro- 
duction of  coal  in  the  future.  What  we 
are  talking  about  here  is  the  work  that 
has  been  done  prior  to  1971,  not  after 
1971. 

As  the  bin  stands  right  now,  a  cutoff 
date  of  1971  Is  established.  What  we  are 
working  for  is  a  bill  that  will  compensate 
those  persons  who  have  spent  their  30 
years  in  the  mines,  and  I  think  the  com- 
mitment that  we  should  make  is  one  of 
providing  benefits  for  them.  Certainly 
anyone  can  see  that  the  more  that  this 
bill  is  laden  with  costs,  the  less  chance 
we  are  going  to  have  of  getting  any  black 
lung  improvements  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  easiest  thing  for  me 
to  do  would  be  to  oppose  the  substitute 
and  support  the  amendment.  But  I  as- 
sure this  House — and  I  think  those  of  us 
who  have  suffered  with  me  for  many 
years  in  this  House  know — ^that  I  never 
have  made  a  statement  where  I  did  not 
have  the  full  facts  at  my  command. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  CSialnnan.  the  easiest 
thing  for  me  to  do  would  be  to  oppose  the 
substitute  and  support  the  amendment. 
But  I  assiire  this  House — and  I  think 
those  of  us  who  have  suffered  with  me 
for  many  years  in  this  House  know — 
that  I  never  have  made  a  statement 
where  I  did  not  have  the  full  facts  at  my 
command. 

I  am  telling  the  Members  now  that  we 
are  treading  on  dangerous  ground  by 
taking  either  one  of  these  amendments, 
because  we  have  behind  our  position  the 
facts  of  record,  and  the  facts  of  record 
are  very  plain  and  easily  understood.  We 
can  stand  on  the  history  of  those  cases 
that  have  been  already  approved  involv- 
ing 30  years  of  mining — over  80  percent. 

Second,  medical  evidence  before  the 
conmilttee  was  not  Ignored  as  has  been 
said  on  the  floor.  It  was  given  thorough 
and  serious  consideration  by  the  com- 
mittee. What  does  it  say? 

A  study  of  the  Nattonal  Institute  of 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  said 
this: 

Complicated  pneumoconiosis  is  nearly  7 
times  more  prevalent  among  anthracite 
miners  In  Appalachla,  than  Appalachian 
bituminous  miners,  and  Infinitely  more  prev- 
alent compared  to  Midwestern  and  Western 
bituminous  coal  miners. 

So  we  have  a  base  for  a  5-year  differ- 
entlaL  We  have  a  sound  base  that  we  can 
argue  in  coiu-t,  if  necessary,  or  before  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Let  me  take  the  history  of  the  anthra- 
cite region.  My  friends  frcan  the  anthra- 
cite region  know  better  than  I  do,  but  I 
did  have  the  privilege  of  sponsoring  an- 
thraconlosis,  black  lung  le^slation.  years 
ago.  I  know  something  about  the  indus- 
try. Seven  times  to  one  is  the  incidence 
of  black  limg  in  anthracite.  It  is  3.5:1 
in  the  crippling  stages  of  simile  pneumo- 
coniosis. The  facts  are  ours. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dent  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional  2 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  Just  upon  the  number  of  cases 
that  have  come  up  in  anthracite  if  that 
is  actually  a  fair  comparison?  Is  it  not  a 
feature  of  this  bill  when  we  have  tiie 
problem  that  perhaps  in  the  Ap- 
palachian region,  where  there  is  mostly 
soft  coal,  what  we  should  be  doing  is  com- 
municating with  people  that  do  not  know 
about  the  benefits,  and  because  anthra- 
cite is  more  centrally  located  it  is  more 
easily  communicated  and,  therefore,  far 
more  of  them  are  apprised  of  it. 

What  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man is  if  the  percentage  of  black  lung 


benefits,  as  opposed  to  the  number  of  ap- 
plicants, Is  higher  for  anthracite  as  op- 
posed to  soft  coal? 

Mr.  DENT.  Yes,  very  much  so;  and 
that  is  relevant.  The  point  also  is  that 
not  only,  as  I  said  earlier  in  my  debate 
on  the  floor,  not  only  the  Incidence 
numerically  of  many  more  anthracite 
miners,  but  the  incidence  of  elapsed  time 
and  it  is  carried  right  here  in  the  report 
as  I  read  a  few  minutes  ago: 

In  the  potentially  crippling  stages  of  sim- 
ple pneumoconiosis,  the  relevant  compari- 
sons are  approximately  8.5:1  and  8:1,  respec- 
tively. When  years  of  employment  are  related 
to  the  prevalence  of  CWP  according  to  re- 
gion, it  Is  observed  that  a  similar  pattern  of 
Increased  prevalence  among  anthracite  min- 
ers occurs  over  their  bituminous  counter- 
parts In  all  other  regions.  The  study  report 
also  contains  the  following  relevant  excerpts: 

*  *  *  It  is  [also]  evident  that  anthracite 
miners  are  not  only  at  an  Increased  risk  of 
contracting  the  disease,  but  once  they  have 
developed  category  1  (simple  pneumoconi- 
osis) ,  they  may  also  be  more  likely  to  progress 
to  the  more  advanced  stages  more  often  than 
are  their  bituminous  counterparts.  •  •  •  (IJt 
is  difficult  not  to  conclude  that  there  Is  some- 
thing in  the  environment  of  the  anthracite 
miners  that  puts  them  In  special  Jeopardy. 
However,  it  is  doubtful  that  the  quantity  of 
respirable  dust  alone  is  responsible. 

So  we  did  not  pick  this  out  of  the  air 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  knows 
that. 

The  C7HAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  again 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dent  was 
allowed  to  prcweed  for  an  additional  2 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
the  bill  is  going  to  go  to  court,  I  know 
that  and  I  am  ready  with  all  the  facts 
to  defend  the  bill  as  it  is;  but  if  we  go 
into  court  and  we  can  say  that  a  miner 
who  has  worked  15,  20,  or  25  years,  auto- 
matically gets  benefits,  I  am  concerned 
that  we  may  not  be  on  quite  the  same 
legal  footing  as  we  are  with  our  care- 
fully reasoned  and  rational  30-year  pro- 
vision. 

I  also  want  to  get  rid  of  the  disease.  I 
want  there  to  remain  an  adequate  in- 
centive to  maintain  legal  and  effective 
dust  standards. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  It  seems  like 
rather  weak  documentation.  From  the 
report  here.  Dr.  Lapp  sajrs: 

We  are  not  certain  (what  would  cause 
that) ....  It  could  be  something  different 
about  anthracite  dust. 

That  is  on  page  8  of  the  report,  at  the 
top  of  the  page.  It  does  not  sound  like  a 
strcmg  documentation.  Miners  who  work 
in  bitimilnous — soft  coal — facilities  are 
rarely  at  that  much  of  a  disadvantage, 
according  to  Dr.  Lapp. 

It  is  my  concern  that  we  might  end  up 
with  a  bill  that  cannot  be  supported,  that 
will  go  down,  because  we  are  trying  to 
do  more  tiian  the  general  Congress  is 
wUling  to  fund.  That  is  the  intention  of 
my  amendment.  I  think  I  should  not 
Ignore  the  fact  that  I  believe  that  bi- 
tuminous workers  should  be  held  equal 
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with  anthracite  workers,  the  same  as  I 
believed,  when  the  strip  mining  bill  came 
through,  the  bituminous  and  anthracite 
miners  should  have  to  address  that  prob- 
lem equally  also. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. I  rise  in  opposition,  with  all  due 
respect,  to  the  substitute  amendment.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  substitute  amend- 
ment is  going  in  the  wrong  direction,  and 
I  wish  at  the  same  time  to  respond  to 
my  good  colleague  from  Penns.vlvanla 
who  has  spoken  on  the  bill  as  it  Ls  right 
now. 

I  think  25  years  on  the  basis  of  the 
autopsy  reports  we  have  certainly  does 
not  work  an  injustice  on  the  public.  It 
is  a  bill  that  the  President,  when  he 
measures  the  matter,  I  hope  and  believe 
must  sign. 

As  far  as  any  difference  here.  I  sup- 
port the  views  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  who  offers  the  substitute 
amendment,  although  I  do  not  support 
his  amendment.  In  fact,  the  difference  Is 
nowhere  near  what  has  been  suggested  by 
the  gentleman  who  <s  the  chairman  of  my 
subcommittee.  What  is  true  is  that 
X-rays  pick  up  anthracite  particles  much 
more  clearly  than  bituminous. 

Second,  it  is  true  that  the  average 
anthracite  miner  Is  older  than  the  aver- 
age bituminous  miner,  so  that  the  inci- 
dence of  black  lung  is  higher.  I  would  re- 
fer the  Members  to  an  article  in  Elnvlron- 
mental  Health  of  October  1973.  an  article 
by  a  whole  series  of  doctors,  which  has  a 
graph  which  shows  that  the  Jjrevalence  of 
coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis  in  U.S.  coal 
mines  contain  little  difference  between 
bituminous  and  anthracite.  What  does 
make  a  difference  is  the  years  of  service. 
I  think  the  25  years  of  service  I  have 
suggested  in  my  amendment  is  a  reason- 
able time  period,  so  I  would  urge  rejection 
of  the  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SIMON.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Virtually  every  miner  that 
has  been  examined  in  the  anthracite 
fields  with  25  years  of  service  In  the 
mines  has  been  awarded.  The  miners  in 
the  bituminous,  81  percent  of  those  with 
30  years  or  more  have  been  awarded. 
Each  year  down  under  that,  there  are 
more  and  more  and  more  rejections.  We 
are  not  trying  to  pass  legislation  In  a 
spirit  of  trying  to  do  more  than  what  we 
can  support  and  defend.  It  would  do  no 
good^for  us  to  make  it  20  years  or  15 
yearsi  as  I  have  said  so  many  times  be- 
fore, ftnd  to  have  the  whole  ball  of  wax 
thnmm  out  by  the  courts. 

HoW  can  the  gentleman  say  that  he  has 
established  standards  that  eliminate  in 
time?  I  want  to  make  those  dust  stand- 
ards work.  I  want  to  charge  the  operators 
with  the  cost.  I  want  them  to  put  In  the 
cost  of  eliminating  equipment.  TTiat  Is 
what  It  is.  because  we  suffered  with  the 
disease  in  our  homes,  s(Mne  of  us.  We  are 
not  interested  In  receiving  the  compen- 
sation. 

We  are  interested  in  sweeping  it  out. 
Mr.  SIMON.  I  concur  In  that.  I  say  to 


my  good  friend  from  Pennsylvania. 
Whatever  figure  we  pick  is  a  somewhat 
arbitrary  flgui-e. 

Somewhat  arbitrary,  in  that  It  will 
work  an  injustice.  If  we  pick  25  years, 
there  will  be  a  coal  miner  who  will  have 
24  years  and  10  months  In.  We  have  to 
draw  the  line  somewhere.  I  suggest  that 
drawing  the  line  at  25  years  is  much  more 
equitable  than  drawing  it  at  30  years. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  we  have  to 
get  back  to  the  basic  point.  If  any  miner 
approaches  the  25  years  who  has  black 
lung,  he  will  get  his  benefits.  What  we 
are  trying  to  do  Is  get  a  cutoff  date  where 
we  can  assume  everyone  who  is  over  that 
has  a  .significant  amount  of  it.  so  that 
neither  the  miners  are  unfairly  put  upon 
nor  the  Federal  Government  nor  the  coal 
industry.  But  if  a  miner  or  his  family 
can  prove  that  prior  to  1971  the  condi- 
tions were  such  that  he  got  It.  certainly 
he  could  get  it  after  25  years,  and  I  do 
not  think  we  should  lose  sight  of  that. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  do  not  know  if  the  gen- 
tleman was  here  when  I  mentioned  the 
autopsy  reports.  They  show  that  90  to 
95  percent  of  the  miners  who  have  had 
20  years  in  the  mines  have  pneumoco- 
niosis. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  And  the 
disability  rate? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  do  not  know  the  dis- 
ability rate,  but  the  autopsy  rate  shows 
that  that  disability  is  there  after  20  years. 
Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  have 
worked  19  years  in  the  steel  mill,  and  I 
Imagine  if  they  did  an  autopsy  on  me, 
perhaps  they  might  say  something  was 
wrong  with  my  lungs  which  was  directly 
a-ssociated  with  breathing  in  steel  dust. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Sucon)  has 
expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
SnjoN  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Ml-.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chahroan,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Myers)  . 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  clearly  we  are  going  to 
have  this  problem.  Just  on  my  own  ex- 
perience. I  could  have  blown  my  nose 
at  five  different  times  In  5  minutes,  and 
I  could  have  filled  up  a  handkerchief 
with  the  same  black  dust  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  there.  Some  has  chromium 
in  it,  some  has  molybdenum  in  it,  a  num- 
ber of  different  compounds  in  it.  We  are 
just  going  to  look  at  the  same  situation. 
I  think  we  want  to  be  fair  with  every- 
body, and  I  think  25  years,  and  pinning 
that  against  no  promise  for  steelworkers, 
chemical  workers,  or  one  thing  and  an- 
other, is  sometwhat  relatively  unfair. 
Mr.  SIMON.  I  say  this  with  aU  due 
respent.  that  I  have  represented  both 
steelworkers  and  coal  miners,  and  it  is 
like  comparing  apples  and  oranges.  There 
are  some  breathing  impairments  for 
steelworkers.  I  represented  the  Granite 
City  Steel  and  the  General  Steel  and  the 
LaClede  Steel  areas,  thou-sands  and  thou- 


sands of  steelworkers.  and  there  is  Just 
no  comparison. 

I  think  we  have  to  recognize  that  the 
breathing  Impairment  In  a  coal  miner  is 
much  more  severe. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  would  the 
gentleman  say  the  potential  for  lung 
damage  is  higher  for  a  man  who  works 
in  the  coal  industry  on  the  surface  or 
for  an  individual  who  works  In  a  hot 
mill  that  is  creating  a  significant  amount 
of  dust,  where  he  is  really  up  against  the 
equipment? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  think  It  depends  upon 
where  he  Is  working  at  the  surface. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Would 
the  gentleman  also  concede  that  some 
people  do  not  experience  the  rate  of  ex- 
posure or  hazard  that  many  people  in 
other  industries  are  experiencing? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  do  concur  in  that,  but 
how  can  we  get  justice  for  90  percent  of 
the  people? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  speak  about 
black  lung.  Black  lung,  you  see,  is  native 
to  my  district.  It  Is  indigenous.  Like 
oranges  in  Florida.  Or  redwood  trees  in 
California.  Or  com  In  Iowa.  But  we  have 
black  lung.  In  Pennsylvania  we  have 
coal  and  where  you  have  coal  you  have 
black  limg.  And  we  have  plenty  of  both. 
It  is  a  simple  fact. 

And  after  1969  the  Congress  passed 
legislation  to  make  the  mines  safe  and  to 
compensate  the  miners — the  so-called 
black  lung  law.  Before  then  the  mining 
of  coal  was  a  death -defying  dead-end 
job.  No  one  wanted  to  be  a  miner  and  you 
could  not  blame  them. 

But  in  1069  the  dlsUnguished  chair- 
man. Mr.  Dbnt.  and  I  started  all  this 
and  we  were  among  the  very  few  who 
could  even  pronounce  the  name  of  the 
disease — coal  workers  pneumoconiosis — 
so-called  black  lung.  We  have  all  come 
a  long  way  since  then. 

In  the  anthracite  fields  we  always 
called  it  miner's  asthma  or  anthrasili- 
cosis  but  today  it  is  black  lung. 

Here  in  Washington  anc  in  the  coal- 
fields it  is  called  black  Itmg.  But  In  the 
coalfields  I  represent  there  Is  a  basic, 
f imdamental.  and  critical  difference  from 
the  coal  workings  elsewhere.  In  my  dis- 
trict we  have  anthracite  coal— not  bitu- 
minous. We  have  hard  coal. 

There  Is  a  difference.  In  Washington, 
many  times,  they  cannot  even  spell  an- 
thracite. 

Anthracite  is  mined  in  eight  counties 
in  northeastern  Pennsylvania — accounts 
for  under  6  million  tons  annually  In  pro- 
duction, and  Is  found  very  rarely  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  It  is  very  special 
coal.  And  it  is  very  unique  coal.  For  our 
purposes  it  is  imlque  in  a  more  important 
way.  Anthracite  is  more  deadly  than 
bituminous  to  the  miner.  It  is  a  more 
deadly  form  of  coal.  This  is  an  undis- 
puted medical  fact.  Anthracite — with  its 
harder  nature  and  higher  silica  or  glass 
content — produces  higher  Incidence  of 
disease  over  a  shorter  period  of  time  than 
bituminous.  In  an  anthracite  mine — 
simply  stated — you  get  black  lung  disease 
faster  and  more  severely  than  In  a  bitu- 
minous mine. 
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And  now  my  proof.  I  have  relied  on  the 
experts.  On  February  27,  1975,  Dr.  Leroy 
Lapp  of  the  West  Vii-glnia  Medical  Cen- 
ter testified  before  the  House  Labor 
Standards  Committee.  He  was  asked: 

Is  tbere  »  beavler  incidence  in  the  an- 
thracite miners  than  In  bituminous  miners 
cf  pneumoconiosis. 

Dr.  Lapp  answered: 

Yes.  there  is  a  higher  prevalence  of  abnor- 
nml  respiratory  function  in  anthracite  mi- 
ners ttuui  bituminous  miners. 

On  that  same  day.  Dr.  Keith  Morgan 
testified  In  response  to  a  question  from 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlen- 
BORN) that — 

...  In  the  anthracite  area  of  Pennsylvania 
14  percent  of  working  coal  miners  had  com- 
plicated pneumoconloslB.  In  Utah  and  Colo- 
rado it  was  around  one  tenth  of  one  per- 
cent. .  .  . 

Complicated  pneumoconiosis  is  PMF — 
pulmonary  massive  fibi-osis — ^black  lung 
disease  in  its  most  severe  form. 

PMF  occurs  most  severely,  at  a  higher 
rate,  and  much  sooner  after  exposure  in 
the  anthracite  mines  as  contrasted  to 
bituminous.  Dr.  Murray  B.  Hunter,  medi- 
cal director  of  the  Fairmont  Clinic,  Fair- 
mont, W.  Va.,  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee on  Mai-ch  12,  1975.  He  posed  his 
own  question  as  follows : 

Do  coal  miners  have  an  increased  preva- 
lence of  potentially  disabling  respiratory  dis- 
ea.se  as  compared  to  general  population.  The 
answer  is  unequivocally  yes.  The  issue  is  one 
of  the  magnitudes  of  difference.  This  dif- 
ference is  highest  for  anthracite  miners  least 
for  miners  In  the  Western  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  I  may  repeat,  "high- 
est for  anthracite  miners." 

And  there  i^more  proof.  A  study  was 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service.  The  study  Is  entitled,  "The 
Prevalence  of  Coal  Workers'  Pneumo- 
coniosis— CWP — in  U.S.  Coal  Miners" 
and  was  published  In  the  Archives  of  En- 
vironmental Health,  a  publication  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  In  Octo- 
ber 1973.  It  Is  the  definitlTe  work  on  the 
subject.  The  study  clearly,  and  imequiv- 
ocally  concluded  that  anthracite  coal 
miners  consistently  risk  a  greater  chance 
of  contracting  a  more  severe  form  of 
black  lung  disease  than  do  bituminous 
miners. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  bad  as  black  limg 
disease  is  in  the  soft-coal  or  bituminous 
areas,  we  in  the  anthracite  region  have 
it  much  worse.  The  medical  evidence  is 
overwhelming.  The  human  toll  from 
black  lung  disease  Is  overwhelming — ^be  It 
in  the  soft-coal  or  hard-coal  regions. 
This  Congress  has  done  much  to  allevi- 
ate the  suffering  of  the  stricken  miners 
and  I,  for  one,  will  not  turn  my  back 
on  them  in  the  hour  when  their  needs 
are  greatest  and  when  we  as  a  Nation 
need  them  the  most  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  problem,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  law,  is  in  picking  an  arbitrary 
figure.  This  we  cannot  do,  becaxise  we 
know,  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  our  face, 
if  we  do  that  we  are  doing  a  patently  im- 
constltutional  act.  That  we  cannot  do. 
Any  first  year  law  student  would  tell  us 
that.  That  cannot  be  done. 


Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  . 

Mr.  DENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man made  that  statement,  because  it  has 
been  said  that  any  figure  we  pick  is  ar- 
bitrary. That  is  not  so.  We  did  pick  an 
arbitrary  figure.  We  picked  figures  that 
we  can  defend.  I\>r  Instance,  in  the 
NIOSH  study  referred  to,  relationship  of 
prevalence  of  pneumoconiosis  by  region 
to  years  of  underground  exposm'e.  Be- 
tween the  years  of  20  to  29  years  of  serv- 
ice in  the  anthracite.  64  percent  of  the 
miners  had  total  pneumoconiosis. 

In  the  Appalachian  bituminous,  which 
Is  our  coal,  it  is  42  percent  in  that  age 
group.  In  the  Midwest  bituminous  it  is 
31  percent;  that  is  the  area  served  by 
the  goitleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  SmoN) . 
In  the  Western  bituminous,  it  is  16  per- 
cent. 

Now,  this  is  between  30  and  39  years. 
Between  30  and  39  years,  this  Is  75  per- 
cent of  all  the  anthracite  workers  with 
total  pneumoconiosis.  In  the  Appalachian 
bituminous,  54  percent  of  all  miners  who 
worked  and  who  were  between  30  and  39 
years  had  fatal  pneumoconiosis.  In  the 
Midwest  bituminous,  it  is  42  percent. 
There  is  a  decline  in  Western  bituminous, 
and  that  is  between  16  and  25  percent. 

So  the  years  and  the  antliracite  area 
do  have  something  to  do  with  the  disease 
In  this  respect,  and  that  is  why  we  are 
establishing  another  basis  of  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  disability  from  an  In- 
jury that  cannot  be  seen.  That  is  what 
we  must  keep  In  mind,  that  this  is  some- 
thing we  cannot  see. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
main  thing  is,  for  heaven's  sake,  let  us 
not  do  anything  to  jeopardize  this  law. 
We  have  before  us  a  sound  piece  of  leg- 
islation. I  have  been  hearing  this  kind 
of  thing  a  good  bit.  We  could  jeopardize 
what  is  best  being  done. 

In  all  the  years  I  have  been  here  on 
coal  legislation  I  have  never  before  In 
any  manner,  here  or  anyplace  else,  heard 
the  suggestion  made  that  there  Is  no  dis- 
tinction between  anthracite  and  bitumi- 
nous coal.  Anthracite  Is  hard  coal — 
h-a-r-d.  That  is  hard  coal.  Bituminous 
is  soft  coal,  and  I  assume  we  can  all 
spell  "soft."  That  Is  soft  coal. 

So  there  we  are.  There  Is  no  doubt 
about  the  distinction,  there  is  no  doubt 
shown  in  the  X-rays,  and  there  should  be 
no  doubt  in  anybody's  mind  here  today 
that  there  Is  such  a  difference.  Histori- 
cally, medically,  and  in  every  other  way 
this  difference  exists.  It  Is  a  special  kind 
of  coal.  This  is  a  hard  coal. 

A  few  minutes  ago  we  talked  about  Dr. 
Lapp.  Before  this  committee  Dr.  Lapp 
was  asked  the  question :  Is  there  a  heavier 
incidence  of  pneiunoconiosis  in  the  an- 
thracite miner  than  in  the  bituminous 
miner?  Dr.  Lapp  answered,  "Yes."  He 
said,  y-e-s,  yes,  there  is  a  higher  preva- 
lence of  abnormal  respiratory  dysfunc- 
tion in  anthracite  miners  than  in 
bituminous  miners. 

llien  on  the  same  day  Dr.  Keith 
Morgan,  a  very  famous  doctor,  testified 
in  response  to  a  question  asked  by  the 


gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  E&lehborn) 
that  in  the  anthracite  area  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 14  percent  of  the  working  coal 
miners  have  complicated  pneumoconi- 
osis. In  Utah,  in  Colorado,  and  around  the 
rest  of  that  area,  it  is  one-tenth  of  I 
percent.  That  Is  14  percent  compared  to 
one-tenth  of  1  percent. 

Now,  those  are  the  figures.  This  is 
medical  history;  this  Is  medical  testi- 
mony. This  is  not  just  pulling  figures 
out  of  a  hat;  this  comes  out  all  thi-ough 
the  history  and  through  the  medical 
evidence. 

In  Hie  coal  workers'  presentation,  the 
CWP,  in  the  workers'  pneumoconiosis, 
for  \J£.  coal  miners,  in  aU  their  own 
archives  they  establish  this  beyond  the 
peradventure  of  doubt.  Let  us  just  re- 
member that  when  we  look  at  this  here 
today  at  a  quarter  of  5. 

Let  us  not  do  anything  unconstitu- 
tional that  would  endanger  this.  This  is 
the  law.  If  we  do,  we  are  asking  for  a 
lawsuit,  and  we  will  lose  just  as  sure  as 
God  made  little  apples.  Let  us  not  pick 
out  an  arbitrary  figure.  The  figure  given 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  here 
is  justified  by  law  and  by  medical  evi- 
dence, so  let  us  not  disturb  that. 

Ml-.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Cihairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  intei'ested  when 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mi-. 
Dent)  was  referring  to  a  chart,  a  copy  of 
which  I  also  have.  It  is  contained  in  book 
published  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Science,  entitled  "Mineral  Resources  and 
the  Environment." 

The  chart  the  gentleman  was  refer- 
ring to  shows  that  after  30  years  in  the 
coal  mines  in  the  anthracite  region  any 
stage  of  pneumoconiosis,  not  compli- 
cated or  disabling  pneumoconiosis  but 
only  some  stage  of  it,  reached  60  per- 
cent in  the  anthracite  region. 

That  Is  after  30  years.  Yet,  tiiis  bill 
would  say  that  everybody,  100  percent. 
would  get  compensation  even  though  not 
more  than  60  percent  have  even  the  first 
stage. 

In  the  Appalachian  region  the  com- 
parable figure  is  about  45  percent  for 
even  the  simplest  first  stage.  Yet,  this  bill 
would  say  that  alter  30  years,  100  per- 
cent would  get  compensation. 

What  is  even  more  interesting  is  the 
preceding  page.  It  refers  to  prevalence  of 
coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis  in  major 
geographic  regions.  They  break  it  down 
to  anthracite  in  Appalachia,  in  the  Mid- 
west, and  in  the  West.  They  also  break 
it  down  as  to  the  categories. 

Remember  again  that  only  pi-ogressive 
massive  fibrosis  under  all  of  the  medical 
testimony  before  our  committee  is  dis- 
abling. In  the  anthracite  region,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood) 
would  be,  I  think,  encouraged  by  these 
figures  in  the  position  that  he  takes.  The 
Incidence  of  coal  workers'  pneumoconi- 
osis is  the  greatest  there.  The  incidence 
there  is  as  high  as  60  percent,  but  even 
there,  only  14.3  percent  have  progres- 
sive massive  fibrosis,  the  disabling 
disease. 

In  Appalachia  the  prevalence  is 
approximatley    30    percent,    but    only 
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2.1  percent  have  progressive  massive 
fibrosis,  the  medically  disabling  disease. 
As  to  the  Midwest  and  the  West. 
25  percent  or  less  in  the  Midwest  have 
the  least  evidence  of  the  disease  and 
the  figure  is  10  percent  in  the  Far  West 
for  any  stage  of  the  disease;  and  there 
is  no  statistically  significant  number  who 
have  progressive  massive  fibrosis  in 
either  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  we  are  talking 
about  the  region  where  the  incidence  is 
the  highest  and  where  the  greatest  num- 
ber get  the  disabling  stage  of  the  disease, 
the  highest  number  in  the  anthracite 
region,  14  percent.  Yet,  this  bill  would 
extend  compensation  after  a  period  of 
years  to  100  percent  of  the  workers. 

The  current  law  is  giving  compensa- 
tion across  the  board,  across  the  country, 
to  65  percent  of  the  workers,  while  in 
the  Midwest  and  in  the  West  they  do 
not  even  have  a  statistically  significant 
incidence  of  the  compensable  disease. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  1  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Would  the  gentleman  from 
nUnols  please  give  me  the  date  of  the 
report? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  It  is  1973. 
Mr.  DENT.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn)  was  in  the  com- 
mittee. I  believe,  when  the  NIOSH  report 
was  given  to  us,  and  that  was  only  re- 
cently. It  has  a  completely  different 
set  of  figiu-es.  The  records  of  the  De- 
partment itself  coincide  more  with  the 
NIOSH  report.  If  it  were  only  14  percent, 
we  would  not  have  to  pay  360,000  miners 
because  360,000  miners  comes  pretty  close 
to  being  65  or  75  percent  of  all  of  the 
miner  claimants. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  permit  me,  this  was  published  in 
1976.  I  think  it  Is  the  same  report  that 
the  gentleman  is  talking  about.  The 
chart  is  from  1973. 

What  the  gentleman  is  confusing  is  the 
question  of  how  many  people  are  being 
compensated  for  the  disease  and  how 
many  are  being  truly  disabled  by  the 
disease.  There  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween those  figures. 

Mr.  DENT.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  is  he  saying  that  the  Depart- 
ments have  been  liberal  and  that  they 
are  paying  miners  who  do  not  have 
pneiunoconlosls  ? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  The  Comptroller 
General  and  I  agree  on  that,  yes;  many 
are  being  compensated  who  do  not  have 
it. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am  not  sure  that  anyone 
else  has  made  that  claim. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  tlie  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  best 
argiunent  I  have  heard  so  far  to  establish 
the  line  of  distinction  between  hard  coal 
and  soft  coal,  between  anthracite  and 
bltimiinous.  Is  the  very  eloquent  state- 
ment that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
'Mr.  ERLENBORN)  just  made.  It  is  the 
best  that  has  been  made  today. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
•im  sure  that  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 


sylvania (Mr.  Flood)  would  be  heart- 
ened by  those  figures.  I  think  that  if  we 
would  follow  them  closely,  we  would  see 
that  14.3  percent  of  those  who  have 
worked  in  the  anthracite  region  for  25 
years  or  more  should  be  given  compen- 
sation. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  However,  the  gentleman 
has  made  the  distinction  very  clear  and 
very  well. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  engage  In  a 
discussion  with  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Dint)  ,  let  me  say  that  I  come  fr<Hn 
a  region  that  Is  blessed  with  natiiral  re- 
sources. We  have  massive  amounts  of  re- 
serves of  bitxuninous  coal,  of  which  we 
are  proud,  and  many  of  our  coal  mhiers 
have  been  aided  by  the  black  lung  legis- 
lation, which  I  fully  supported,  and  I 
intend  to  support  this  bill  today.  How- 
ever, I  have  a  problem.  We  are  also  bless- 
ed with  another  natiu-al  resource  in  our 
region,  as  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Buchanan)  knows  ful^  as  well  as 
I  do,  and  that  is  iron  ore. 

We  have  fellow  Alabamlans.  some  of 
whom  suffer  from  black  lung  disease  and 
others  who  suffer  from  red  limg  disease. 
The  black  lung  disease  man,  or  his  sur- 
viving family,  is  taken  care  of  in  some 
respects  by  the  legislation  this  Congress 
has  passed,  but  the  family  of  a  man  who 
might  be  just  as  severely  afflicted  by  the 
disease  contracted  from  his  many  years 
of  mining  imderground  in  an  iron  mine, 
where  he  has  developed  pneumoconiosis, 
or  silicosis,  occasioned  from  the  particles 
of  the  red  iron  ore,  has  no  such  benefits. 
I  have  a  hard  time.  Mr.  Chairman 
explaining  this  to  my  constituents,  as  I 
am  sure  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Buchanan)  has,  and 
as  do  many  of  our  other  colleagues  from 
Alabama,  and  also  there  are  a  few  other 
regions  in  our  Nation  who  historically 
have  had  the  iron  ore  problem  as  well 
as  the  coal  dust  problem. 

I  have  Introduced  legislation  in  two 
succeeding  Congresses  to  include  Iron 
ore  miners  under  benefits  given  under 
the  program  for  the  black  lung  disease. 
I  am  wondering,  since  we  have  been 
talking  about  arbitrariness  of  years  and 
arbitrariness  of  this,  that,  and  the  other 
thing,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  arbitrariness  here,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  that  when  this  legislation  was 
being  first  considered  that  we  chose  the 
coal  mining  industry.  And  I  can  imder- 
stand  that  because  it  is  an  industry  that 
is  national  in  scope,  where  the  situation 
I  speak  about  in  my  area  is  more  re- 
gional in  scope.  But  to  those  people  who 
are  afflicted  by  a  disease  such  as  this, 
it  is  just  as  serious  in  scope  as  that  of 
the  coal  miner,  and  it  Is  hard  for  them 
to  understand  why  they  are  not  covered. 
I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  considered  this  and  has  any 
comments  to  make? 
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Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman has  Introduced  such  legislation— 
and  I  know  that  the  gentleman  has  done 
so  because  the  gentleman  has  said  that 
he  has — It  was  not  referred  to  my  sub- 
committee. 


Mr.  FLOWERS.  The  number  of  the 
bill  is  HJl.  1285. 

Mr.  DENT.  It  did  not  come  before  my 
subcommlteee.  I  do  not  have  that  matter 
We  have  been  dealing  only  on  the  basis 
of  co«d.  The  jurisdiction  on  that  may  be 
in  the  subconunittee  headed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dobjinick 
V.  Daniels)  .  I  will  discuss  this  with  the 
gentleman  tomorrow  and  find  out  what 
has  happened  to  it. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  have  to 
take  up  these  diseases  one  by  one  because 
each  is  historically  different  and  we  have 
got  to  work  with  them  one  at  a  time 
rather  than  trying  to  make  one  black 
lung  bill. 

My  honest  opinion  would  be  It  would 
have  to  be  separated  because  Its  charac- 
teristics are  so  different  in  the  type  of 
disease  when  they  are  Infiicted  upon  a 
person  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  of  course 
serious  enough. 

As  I  say.  I  will  be  happy  to  discuss  this 
with  the  chairman  of  the  proper  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  would 
like  to  commend  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Flowers) 
for  noting  that  there  are  a  number  of 
occupational  diseases,  more  particularly 
Involving  lung  function  diseases  In  other 
job  occupations  than  Just  in  coal  that  we 
have  not  looked  at  and  that  we  should 
look  at.  Because  we  do  find  ourselves  with 
an  inequity  in  the  sense  that  though  we 
have  done  some  minimal  level  assistance 
in  terms  of  those  who  work  in  the  coal 
fields,  there  are  others  who  work  in  other 
Industries  who  have  lung  and  respiratory 
problems.  It  is  an  area  that  needs  search- 
ing and  obvious  attention. 

Again  I  commend  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  for  the  leadership  he  has  given  In 
this  matter. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  I  will  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friends,  the  gentlemen  from 
Pennsylvania  and  Alabama,  and  my 
other  friend  here,  that  the  only  differ- 
ence really  is  In  terms  of  severity  to  the 
Individual.  There  are  sufferers  of  the  red 
lung  disease  and  white  lung  disease  who 
suffer  as  individuals. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  Uie  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Flowers 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  In  fact,  many  suffer 
more  that  those  who  have  the  black  lung 
disease. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chahman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  I  jleld  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  gentleman's 
legislation,  I,  too,  want  to  commend  him 
for  his  leadership  in  this  matter.  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  case  he  is  mak- 
ing. As  the  gentleman  knows,  this  is  my 
first  year  on  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  but  since  that  is  the  case,  I 
want  to  assure  the  gentleman  that  I 
will  join  with  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man who  has  pledged  to  pursue  this  mat- 
ter with  the  appropriate  subcommittee 
chairman  and  the  gentleman  from  Call- 
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fomla,  and  I  hope  that  we  can  get  some 
action  on  this  Isaiie  because  it  deserves 
the  attention  of  our  committee  and  of 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  GAYDOB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  think  he  has  made  salient  points.  I 
do  want  to  Inform  him  of  certain  com- 
mittee action  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  ^Mr.  Dominick  V.  Daniels) 
and  his  committee.  I  am  serving  on  his 
Subcommittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

We  in  this  committee  are  now  con- 
sidering the  National  Federal  Standards 
for  Workmen's  Compensation  In  this 
country.  I  think  this  is  the  area  where 
the  gentleman's  district  problem,  and 
mine  In  my  district,  will  be  solved.  I  am 
speaking  of  coke  oven  emissions.  We  are 
talking  about  this  type  of  problem  along 
with  chemical  companies  throughout  the 
50  States  and  territories.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  raises  a  good  point.  I  think 
this  is  the  wrong  place  to  raise  the  ques-, 
tion  because  we  do  not  want  to  do  any- 
thing to  impair  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  would  welcome  his  help  in  sup- 
porting this  legislation  when  it  comes  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Do  I  have  at  least  a 
warm  ear  from  my  friends  here  that  this 
is  a  matter  that  merits  consideration 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor? 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  we  do  have  a  report  from 
a  national  commission  setting  forth  the 
need  for  this  type  of  legislation  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOWERS,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  just  want  to  state,  if  the 
gentleman  will  note,  what  the  progress 
has  been.  I  tliink  we  have  worked  on  this 
legislation,  and  we  now  have  a  body  of 
knowledge.  We  now  have  a  course  that 
can  be  pursued,  and  it  can  be  pursued 
upon  facts.  It  can  be  pursued  expedi- 
tiously, and  I  assure  the  gentlonan  that 
everything  we  have  in  our  subcommittee 
will  be  made  avaflable  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dominick  V.  Dan- 
iels) and  his  ranking  member,  and  I 
assure  the  gentleman  it  will  be  con- 
sidered.        

Mr.  FLOWERS.  We  have  one  other 
problem.  We  no  longer  mine  red  ore  in 
the  United  States.  These  people  are 
mostly  old  people.  The  ore  mines  have 
been  long  since  closed  up  and  the  owners 
have  gone  away.  Unless  we  help  these 
people  soon,  there  will  be  no  one  left  to 
help  other  than  ihelr  widows  and  chil- 
dren. So,  the  need  for  eai-ly  attention  in 
this  area  is  urgent 

Mr.  DENT.  I  will  assure  the  gentleman 
that  we  will  do  the  best  we  can. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Myers)  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Simon)  . 


The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  annoimced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  demand  a  recorded  vote,  and 
pending  that,  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant  to 
clause  2,  rule  XXm,  he  will  vacate  pro- 
ceedings undei'  the  call  when  a  quorum 
of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de\ice. 

QUORXTM   CALL  VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  one 
Members  have  appeared.  A  quorum  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present. 
Pursuant  to  rule  XXin,  clause  2,  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  sitting. 

RECORDED   VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  demand  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Myers)  for  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  iMi-.  Simon). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Simon)  there 
were — ayes  22,  noes  27. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  PEYSER 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Peyser:  H.R. 
10760,  as  reported.  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  section  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"WHTTE  LUNG  STUDY 

"Sec.  16.  (a)  The  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  conduct  a  study 
of  white  lung  disease,  also  known  as  silicosis 
or  talooeis.  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
the  extent  and  severity  of  the  disease  in  the 
United  States;  the  relationship.  If  any,  be- 
tween white  Umg  disease  and  black  lung 
disease;  the  adequacy  of  current  workman 
compensation  programs  in  compensating  vic- 
tims of  white  lung  disease;  a  review  of  cur- 
rent mine  safety  and  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  regulations  relating  to  talc  min- 
ing to  determine  whether  such  regulations 
are  adequate  to  protect  the  safety  and  health 
of  talc  miners;  and  the  need,  if  any,  for  Fed- 
eral legislation  to  protect  the  safety  and 
health  of  talc  miners  or  to  provide  additional 
compensation  for  the  victims  of  white  lung. 

"(b)  The  Committee  shall  report  their 
findings  and  any  legislative  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  one  year  after 
enactment  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  PEYSER  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairmsm,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendmeint  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEYSE31.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
very  simple  amendment,  but  it  Is  one  of 
great  concern  to  many  people  in  this 


countiT  and  particularly  to  people  in 
upstate  New  York.  This  question  of 
white  lung  has  been  one  of  great  con- 
cern to  me. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  minority  Members 
have  looked  at  this  amendment,  but  I 
have.  I  see  absolutely  nothing  wrong 
with  it.  The  committee  will  be  happy  to 
give  consideration  to  a  study  of  the  white 
lung  situation. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  an 
amendment  pending  that  refers  to  some- 
thing called  white  limg.  What  In  the 
gentleman's  opinion  Is  the  technical 
name  of  that  disease? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  cniairman,  the  tech- 
nicsd  name  is  silicosis  or  talcosls.  Those 
are  the  names  given  in  the  medical  ter- 
minology, and  then  there  are  several 
others.  I  suggest  the  gentleman  refer  to 
the  copy  of  the  amendment  he  has  in 
front  of  him. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  tex- 
tile industry  has  something  called  bys- 
sinosls,  which  is  also  referred  to  as 
white  lung.  I  understand  there  is  also 
red  limg,  and  I  do  not  know  how  many 
other  colored  diseases  there  might  be. 

Would  the  gentlemem  not  want  to  pro- 
vide for  studying  all  lung  diseases  rather 
than  just  one  designated  by  a  nontech- 
nical name? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  cfunment.  Before 
answering,  I  wish  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Buchakan)  for 
a  m<Mnent  because  I  think  what  he  has  to 
tell  us  may  make  sense,  and  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Dent)  wUI  be  Interested  as  well. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chahman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  would  be  willing  to  modify  his 
amendment  to  include  red  lung  disease. 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Erlenborn)  has  spoken  sensibly  In  in- 
dicating this  might  be  in  order.  Hie 
chau'man  of  the  subcommittee  had  indi- 
cated something  along  this  line  earUer  in 
the  colloquy. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Dent)  if  that  would  present 
a  problem  to  him.  If  I  would  modify  the 
amendment  to  include  a  study  of  the 
total  picture? 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman 4i^  yield,  there  is  legislation  al- 
ready Introduced  on  that  subject,  and  as 
I  have  said  several  times  on  the  floor,  we 
will  have  to  isolate  each  one  of  these  and 
take  them  up  separately  so  we  can  get 
the  facts.  Otherwise  we  will  overload  any 
bill. 

We  ought  to  be  studying  the  entire 
picture,  yes,  but  let  us  not  try  to  study 
the  whole  universe  at  one  time.  If  we 
have  the  talc  industry  and  the  Iron  ore 
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industry  on  our  hands  right  now  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  I  think  the  committee  will 
hare  more  than  it  can  handle  at  this 
stage.  We  are  willing  to  do  it,  but  let  us 
do  it  in  an  orderly  fashion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment  as  it  is. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Then,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
imderstand  the  red  lung  disease  is  going 
to  be  handled  in  a  separate  committee,  in 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
If  I  understand  the  gentleman,  apparent- 
ly that  would  suffice,  and  in  that  case  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  support  and 
look  forward  to  speedj-  action  on  this 
program.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  sure  about 
this.  First  I  saw  It.  and  then  I  did  not.  I 
thought  we  had  the  red  lung  disease  in- 
cluded and  that  we  had  the  attention  of 
the  committee,  and  then  the  white  lung 
disease  slipped  in  In  front  of  us  some- 
how. 

I  wonder  if  that  is  the  case  or  not. 
Let  us  get  back  to  No.  1  and  see  where 
we  are  at  this  point. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  wish  to  state  that  the 
gentleman's  bill  Is  In  committee.  This 
amendment  provides  for  a  request  that 
this  c<Hnmlttee  study  the  talc  tadustry, 
that  is  aU.  and  the  gentleman's  bill  Is 
already  being  considered  by  the  proper 
committee.  I  assure  the  gentleman  we 
will  include  red,  white,  and  black  before 
we  are  through. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  But,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  fact  is  that  the  red  lung  started  it 
off. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Petsch). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  know  whether  we  can  arrive  at  some 
agreement  on  time. 

I  imderstand  that  there  are  Ave 
amendments  at  the  desk  and  only  one 
has  been  printed  In  the  Journal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  we  end  all  debate  in  1  hour 
or,  rather,  at  20  minutes  after  6.  This 
will  allow  more  than  10  minutes  for  each 
one  of  the  amendments  to  be  placed  be- 
fore the  House.  Some  of  them  will  not 
take  that  long.  They  are  very  simple. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chahroan,  I  am 
generally  not  in  favor  of  time  limitations 
because  I  think  that  anyone  who  has  an 
amendment  ought  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  have  the  amendment  considered. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
said,  only  one  has  been  piinted  In  the 
Record.  It  would  be  possible,  under  some 
limitation  of  time,  that  one  of  the 
amendments  may  not  hare  any  oppor- 
timity  for  debate  at  aH 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  personally  will  not  ob- 
ject, but  If  any  of  those  who  Intend  to 
offer  any  amendments  would  object,  I 
would  support  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
would  Uke  to  ask  the  chairman  if  he 
would  be  willing  to  make  his  request  on 
the  basis  of  1  hour  rather  than  to  state 
a  specific  time,  so  that  we  wlU  not  be 
penalized  by  quorum  calls. 

Mr.  DENT.  If  the  genUeman  will  yield. 
I  would  be  happy  to  do  that  I  will  not 
ask  for  any  quorum  calls  if  the  gentle- 
man will  not. 
Mr.  MYERS  of  Permsylvania.  I  may. 
Mr.  DENT.  The  gentleman  makes  it 
very  difficult  to  comply  with  his  very  sim- 
ple, reasonable  request;  but  I  will  comply 
with  it  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
end  all  debate  on  amendments  in  1  hoiu-'s 
time. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  that  this  is  an 
important  bill.  I  believe  there  is  going  to 
be  a  series  of  amendments  here  that  are 
important,  and  I  would  like  to  give  every- 
body an  opportunity,  in  the  interest  of 
fairness. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  agree  to  an  hour 
in  total  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Perm- 
sylvania? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  a  ques- 
tion? 
Mr.  DENT.  Yes. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Is  the  gentleman  limit- 
ing the  time  Just  to  the  amendments 
that  are  at  the  desk  at  this  moment? 
Mr.  DENT.  All  of  them. 
Mr.    SKUBITZ.    The    gentleman    Is 
limiting  it  to  all  amendments? 
Mr.  DENT.  Yes. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  In  other  words.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  an  amendment  that  Is 
not  at  the  desk.  I  have  been  tossing  It 
around  in  my  own  mind  as  to  whether  I 
really  want  to  present  It 

Mr.  DENT.  The  gentleman  has  an 
amendment? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  have  an  amendment, 
yes. 

Mr.  DENT.  In  an  hour's  time  it  will  be 
after  6  o'clock,  and  I  would  have  no  com- 
plaint if  the  gentleman  would  send  his 
amendment  to  the  desk  at  this  point 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania that  all  debate  cease  in  1  hour 
on  the  committee  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto? 
There  was  no  objection. 

PAKUAUXirTAXT  XNQUIBT 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chah-man.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  DENT.  As  a  point  of  information, 
Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  Chair  estab- 
lish the  time  basis? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  that  It  Is  1  hour  of 


time  on  the  committee  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto. 

Mr.  DENT.  And  each  one  will  be  allo- 
cated 10  minutes;  is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN,  lliat  leaves  each 
.speaker  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  10  minutes 
for  each  amendment  was  the  request  I 
made. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No.  The  gentleman 
requested  i  hoiu"  on  all  amendments. 

The  Chair  wiU  state,  for  the  gentle- 
man's Information,  that  there  are  12 
speakers  who  were  standing  at  the  time 
the  request  was  made,  and  there  is  only 
1  hour  allotted,  each  speaker  will  have 
5  minutes,  and  that  is  alL 

Mr.  DEI^.  That  Is  aU  right  I  say  to 
the  Chair;  but  does  that  Include  all 
amendments  being  given  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard  or  only  one  amendment?  I 
do  not  want  to  deny  anybody  the  right  to 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  Members  who  have  amendments 
may  offer  them,  if  they  are  on  the  Chair's 
list  they  wlU  be  heard. 

PABUAMXMTABT  IMQCIBT 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  a  psirliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  rmrllamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  time  lim- 
itation, while  generally  applying,  win 
not  exclude  any  amendment  that  was 
printed;  is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  will  state 
that  debate  on  any  amendment  that  has 
been  printed  In  the  Ricoro  will  be  In 
order,  yes. 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Indiana.  I  thank  the 
Chah-. 

PASUAMXMTAXT  IKQUIXT 

Mr,  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  In  utilization  of  the  5-mlnute 
allotment,  will  the  speakers  be  allowed 
to  divide  It  up  Into  different  periods  and 
reserve  time  back  and  forth? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chah-  will  state 
that  by  unanimous  consent.  Members 
may  do  that,  yes. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  But  It 
would  take  imsmimous  consent? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  Is  correct.  It 
would  take  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
Chairman  is  then  saying  it  takes  imani- 
mous consent  to  reserve  time  for  later 
usage? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ilie  Chair  will  state 
that  the  Members  will  be  recognized  for 
5  minutes  each.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Permsylvania  wishes  to  reserve  a  portion 
of  his  5  minutes,  then  It  requires  unan- 
imous consent  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
the  Chairman. 

akutomunt  orriXED  bt  mx.  kaix 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hali.:  Page  Sfl* 
beginning  on  line  J,  strike  out  "by  Insert- 
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ing  Immediately"  and  «U  that  foUows 
through  line  7.  aad  Inswt  In  Ueu  tbareot  tbm 
Xoliowing:  "and  by  sMkliig  out  ':  PrtmUed. 
That'  and  all  that  follows  tbrovigh  'one  or 
more  underground  mines'." 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  out- 
set I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for  bis 
exceUent  and  dillffent  work  in  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  floor.  No  other  Member 
of  this  House  has  done  more  for  coal 
mine  health  and  safety  than  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Dent)  and  I  would  also  add 
the  name  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  I  offer 
^^111  strengthoi  HH.  10760.  It  will  elimi- 
nate the  arbitrary  and  unjustified  cut- 
off date  of  July  1.  1971.  In  making  the 
presumption  a  miner  suffers  from  black 
lung  disease.  It  will  affect  only  a  few 
hundred  miners  a  year  and  its  cost  will 
be  minimal  with  no  additional  coet  to 
the  Federal  Govenunent.  Although  its 
Impact  will  not  be  great,  equity  for  those 
affected  miners  calls  for  passage  of  the 
amendment. 

Under  part  B  ol  the  1969  act,  a  miner 
with  15  years  of  underground  service 
and  who  is  totally  disabled  by  a  respira- 
tory disease  is  presumed  to  have  black 
lung.  Under  part  C,  that  part  funded  by 
the  coal  Industry,  a  miner  in  order  to 
qualify  for  that  presumption  must  have 
completed  15  years  of  service  prior  to 
July  1,  1971.  July  1  was  the  date  when 
Federal  standards  for  regulating  resplr- 
able  dust  levels  in  the  mines  were  to 
become  totally  effective. 

The  legislation  now  before  us  would 
extend  this  71  cutoff  to  the  application 
of  the  25-  and  30-year  presumptions  in 
part  C  claims.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit 
the  expectations  prompting  the  1971  cut- 
off have  not  been  realized  and  it  is  now 
time  to  revise  our  thinking. 

I  have  here  a  recent  QAO  report  which 
tells  us  the  hopes  and  good  Intentions 
that  the  1969  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  would  dimlnate  blade  lung 
after  the  effective  date  of  Jiily  1,  1971, 
have  not  been  realized.  The  title  of  the 
report,  "Improvements  Still  Needed  in 
Coal  Mine  Dust-Sampling  Program"  re- 
veals one  of  the  conclusions  of  the  study. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  quote  from  the  QAO 
report  which  was  issued  December  31, 
1975:  The  Department  of  the  Interior 
reported  that  94  percent  of  the  active 
imdergroimd  coal  mine  sections  were 
meeting  the  2  milligram  standard  estab- 
lished by  Congress  as  the  acceptable  dust 
level.  GAO  found  many  weaknesses  in 
the  dust-sampling  program  affecting  the 
accuracy  and  validity  of  the  results  and 
making  it  virtually  Impossible  to  deter- 
mine how  many  mine  sections  were  in 
compliance. 

If  we  needed  more  evidence  that  there 
is  no  justification  to  believe  that  July  1, 
1971,  should  be  maintained  as  a  cutoff, 
we  have  It  In  a  statement  of  the  research 
supervisor  of  the  dust  control  and  life 
support  group  made  to  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  late  1974.  He 
stated: 


Ooal  mine  pertitmnel  are  being  permitted 
to  be  expoeed  to  groeely  ezceeslve  amounts 
of  reaiplrabto  dust. 

He  added: 

It  Is  evident  that  a  grave  health  hazard 
etlU  exists  In  our  coal  mine  environments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  of  course  (5on- 
tinue  to  work  for  an  effective  program 
of  dust  control  but  until  we  have  solid 
evidence — and  we  have  none  today— 
that  dust  control  is  effective  throughout 
the  industry,  we  should  not  penalize 
those  miners  with  service  after  July  1, 
1971. 1  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  Mem- 
bers who  wish  to  speak  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment? 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  reserve  3  of 
my  5  minutes  and  only  consiune  2  of  the 
minutes  in  speaking  on  this  amend- 
ment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition,  of  course,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  the  gentieman  says  that  the 
1971  date  is  picked  at  random  and  is 
arbitrary.  That  Is  the  date  tliat  we  in- 
stituted effective  dust  limits.  Let  us  see 
what  has  happened  to  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber 1974.  based  on  mine  samples.  Less 
than  260  of  the  3.200  undergrotmd  mines 
examined  failed  to  meet  the  dust  require- 
ment of  2  milligrams.  In  the  same  test 
that  was  given,  of  55  percent  of  the  sec- 
tions reported,  less  than  1  milligram  of 
dust  was  given.  How  are  we  going  to  go 
to  court  and  have  a  mine  operator  pay 
for  a  disease  that  is  alleged  to  have 
occurred  under  such  circumstances? 

Hie  goitieman  is  saying  that  for  a 
miner  who  started  to  work  last  week  and 
works  30  years  In  a  bltxmfilnotis  mine  and 
25  ye&Ts  in  an  anthracite  mine,  when 
the  dust  standards  have  been  down  to 
below  2  millignmas,  that  operator  has 
to  pay  for  black  lung  whether  the  miner 
has  Mack  lung  or  not. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

"Hie  whole  basis  of  my  argument,  and 
the  rationale  behind  this  whole  argu- 
ment, has  been  that  the  1971  cutoff  date 
meant  that  the  standards  had  been  com- 
plied with,  and  there  would  be  no  more 
black  lung  after  that.  The  GAO  is  an 
agency  all  of  us  depend  on,  regardless  of 
party,  we  all  depend  upon  their  research, 

1  think  this  study  leaves  a  great  ques- 
tion about  the  standards  having  been 
met. 

Mr.  DENT.  »«r.  CJhairman,  I  have  only 

2  minutes.  I  did  not  test  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  on  the  matter.  That  is  the 
second  time  I  have  gotten  stuck  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 


Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  more  minute  of  my  Increased  time. 

Of  couise,  that  is  not  the  point.  Tlie 
1971  date  has  two  bases  in  history  In  the 
legislation.  We  already  have  a  15-year 
presumption  for  over  15  years  of  working 
in  the  mines  prior  to  1971,  by  placing  the 
responsibility  on  the  mine  operator  to 
prove  that  the  miner  does  not  have  black 
lung.  That  is  already  in  the  law,  so  the 
date  has  been  set.  It  has  not  been  con- 
tested. It  has  been  in  operation,  and  we 
know  it  is  constitutional,  in  oiu:  opinion, 
as  is  this  provision  In  the  bill,  which  has 
the  same  basis  in  fact. 

To  say  that  we  open  it  up  from  now 
on  into  eternity,  and  a  miner  can  start 
working  10  years  from  now,  and  ulti- 
mately claim  benefits  notwithstanding 
the  circumstances  of  his  employment  is, 
we  beUeve,  a  very  shaky  foundation.  As 
the  bill  stands,  the  only  years  counted 
are  those  diu'lng  which  we  know  that  no 
mine  exercised  or  was  required  to  exer- 
cise effective  dust  control. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
genUeman  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Hall)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDBXXNT  OFTIBZD  BT  MR.  BUCELMiAN 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendmoit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Buchanan: 
Page  36,  lines  2  to  4,  strike  aU  t^e  language 
on  lines  2  and  up  to  and  including  the 
comma  on  line  4,  and  substitute  therefor 
the  following:  "after  'Jime  30,  1971,'  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  applicability  of  entitlements  based  upon 
conditions  described  in  paragraphs  (5)  and 
(6)  of  section  411(c)  to  claims  filed  under 
part  C  of  this  title,  no  period  of  employ- 
ment after  the  effective  date  of  the  Black 
Lung  Benefits  Beform  Act  of  1975,'  ". 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  is  much  more  modest  in 
what  It  sedcs  to  accomplish;  but  it  goes 
In  the  same  direction  as  the  gentleman 
who  preceded  me  In  the  well.  I  sun>orted 
the  genUonan's  amendment  and  I  would 
have  welcomed  a  record  vote  on  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  simply  extends  the 
cutoff  date  for  emplojonent  in  the  en- 
tiUement  sections  of  tills  bill  from  June 
30,  1971,  to  the  effective  date  of  this  bill. 
It  Is  a  modest  extension.  The  genUeman 
who  offered  the  previous  amendment  has 
pointed  out  this  is  a  matter  of  question 
and  of  debate  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
cleanup  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  said  is  taking  place  is  taking 
place.  The  Interior  Department  said  yes. 
The  UMW  has  challenged  this.  The  GAO 
has  most  recently  challenged  it. 

This  gives  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to 
miners  who  still  have  been  exposed  in 
many  places.  It  is  an  improvement  on 
the  present  bill  in  that  it  simply  extends 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill,  the 
effective  cutoff  date. 

I  think  tills  Is  a  modest  request  and 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  have 
rendered  great  service  to  the  miners 
across  the  land  In  the  benefits  they  have 
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already  secured  under  this  basic  legls- 
latkm. 

I  would  hope  they  would  support  this 
modest  increase  in  the  bill  as  a  small 
step  that,  nevertheless,  would  bring 
equity  and  benefit  to  at  least  a  small 
additional  group  of  miners.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
express  my  full  support  for  the  Black 
Lung  Benefits  Reform  Act,  H.R.  10760, 
which  we  are  considering  here  today. 

This  long  awaited  legislation,  which 
provides  automatic  eligibility  for  black 
limg  benefits  to  individuals  who  have 
served  for  30  years  or  more  in  the  mines, 
will  hopefully  put  an  end  to  the  seem- 
ingly endless  bureaucratic  delays  and 
legal  hassles  which  now  face  thousands 
of  afflicted  miners,  and  which  deny  them 
the  benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  black  lung 
program,  it  has  failed  miserably  to  re- 
spond to  the  needs  of  black  lunp  victims 
and  their  families.  The  countless  black 
limg  appeals  which  have  been  handled 
by  my  congressional  ofiQce  attest  to  the 
fact  that  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram is  both  capricious  and  arbitrary 
and  an  outrage  to  those  of  us  who  are 
deeply  committed  to  assisting  black  lung 
victims. 

Mr.  Chairman,  through  the  passage  of 
the  Black  Lung  Benefits  Reform  Act,  we 
can  come  to  the  aid  of  the  countless  min- 
ers who  are  wracked  by  black  lung,  but 
whose  claims  for  benefits  have  never 
emerged  from  the  bureaucratic  muddle. 
We  can  assist  those  miners  who  can 
barely  breathe,  but  who  must  continue  in 
the  mines  because  their  black  lung  claims 
have  been  repeatedly  denied.  And  we  can 
help  the  miner's  widow,  who  has  been 
without  suiy  income  since  the  death  of 
her  husband,  who  has  been  denied  black 
limg  benefits,  and  who  is  still  waiting  for 
the  outcome  of  her  appeal  years  after  it 
was  initiated. 

Through  the  adoption  of  the  Black 
Lung  Benefits  Reform  Act,  I  am  hopeful 
that  we  can  finally  eliminate  the  frustra- 
tion, the  unfairness  and  the  uncertainty 
characteristic  of  the  ciirrent  black  lung 
program,  and  quickly  provide  black  lung 
victims  and  their  families  the  benefits  to 
which  they  have  long  been  entitled. 

Mr.  DEITT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose 
this  amendment  on  exactly  the  same 
grounds  as  the  other.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  75.  74,  72.  It  is  a  question  of  a 
date  that  was  rationally  arrived  at. 
Whether  we  move  1  or  2  years,  we  might 
as  well  move  it  15  or  20,  because  the  same 
legal  problem  presents  itself.  We  are  try- 
ing to  present  legislation  that  will  be- 
come law.  The  bill  does  not  bar  any 
miner,  regardless  of  service,  from  filing 
a  potentially  valid  claim.  We  cannot  ask 
anything  more  than  that  if  we  want  the 
legislation  declared  constitutional  and 
to  benefit  thousands  of  persons  in  the 
mining  industry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Buchanan)  . 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 


AMKtmtmtr  ofraisD  bt  kb.  hates  or 
unnAtiA 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  olTered  by  Mr.  Hates  of  Indi- 
ana: Page  39,  Immediately  after  line  12,  In- 
sert the  following  new  subsection : 

"(c)  Section  402(d)  of  the  Act  (30  VS.O. 
902(d) )  Is  amended  by  Inserting  immediately 
bef<M*  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: '.  Including  any  individual  who  is 
or  was  employed  In  any  aboveground  mining 
operation'." 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  will  expand  the  defini- 
tion of  miner  to  include  any  individual 
who  is  or  was  employed  in  any  above- 
ground  mining  operation.  This  bill  as  It 
is  presently  written  extends  automatic 
eUglbillty  for  black  limg  benefits  under 
the  30-year  rule,  which  has  been  well 
explained,  to  any  miner  who  did  not 
work  in  an  underground  mine,  If  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and/or  Labor  determines  that  the 
conditions  or  his  emplojrment  In  a  coal 
mine,  other  than  an  underground  mine, 
are  substantially  or  were  substantially 
similar  to  conditions  found  in  an  under- 
ground mine.  Thus,  surface  miners  can 
be  eligible,  but  they  are  not  assured  of 
that  eligibility. 

The  legal  language  is  subject  to  dras- 
tically variable  interpretations  which  de- 
pend on  many  different  factors,  and  It 
seems  that  the  language  is  broad  enough, 
in  case  the  Secretary  desires  to  include 
nearly  all  surface  workers  or  nearly  none 
on  the  other  hand  if  he  so  desires,  or  he 
can  reach  something  moderately  in  be- 
tween in  terms  of  numbers. 

It  is  this  delegation  of  authority  to 
the  Secretary  that  my  language  Is  trying 
to  tighten  up.  What  we  are  talking  about 
are  some  thousands  of  workers  in  the 
surface  operations  or  above-ground  min- 
ing operations  such  as  cleaning  plants, 
shops,  yards,  all  of  which  may  be  a  little 
over  35  percent  of  the  total  manpower  we 
are  involved  with. 

What  is  the  cost?  We  are  talking 
about,  under  part  B  of  the  bill,  the  Fed- 
eral responsibility  of  the  bill,  about  an 
additional  1,200  families  that  qualify 
for  benefits  at  a  cost  of  about  $3.5  million 
for  the  next  10  years.  Under  part  C,  the 
industry  portion,  there  would  probably 
be  an  additional  2,300  miners  immedi- 
ately eligible  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $6 
million  to  $8  million  for  the  industry  on 
an  annual  basis. 

There  are  cast  into  doubt  a  third  of 
all  the  workers  we  are  talking  about, 
and  that  they  risk  their  health  and  their 
lives  on  a  daily  basis  as  others  do.  I  ask 
that  we  include  them,  because  we  really 
are  discussing  de  minimus  in  terms  of 
this  bill.  I  would  ask  the  Members  to  sup- 
port me  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois, 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  and 
join  with  him  and  offer  my  sui^rart  for 
his  amendment.  I  think  that  this  act 
generally  has  been  administered  as  poor- 
ly as  any  act  I  have  ever  seen  the  Con- 


gress pass.  I  think  that  strip  miners, 
many  of  whom  have  worked  In  deep 
shaft  mines.  If  they  do  not  get  some 
automatic  help,  I  think  they  are  going  to 
be  left  out. 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Indiana.  The  gentle- 
man raises  a  very  excellent  point  be- 
cause I  think  we  also  must  recognize  that 
many  of  these  aboveground  workers  have 
mixed  underground  and  surface  experi- 
ence, and  so  we  cloud  the  Issue  with  that 
category  of  miner  when  we  do  make  this 
delegation  of  authority  without  proper 
guidelines. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  In  my  district  I 
think  that  every  single  claimant  we  have 
had  has  had  dual  experience,  some  deep 
shaft  and  then  some  strip  mining.  I  feel 
very  badly  that  we  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty  in  getting  any  success  under 
the  present  administration  of  those 
claims. 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Indiana.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chah-man,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sure  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Indiana  realizes  that  the  present  law 
covers  strip  mining  operations  in  the 
event  that  the  dust  is  as  bad  as  exists  in 
an  underground  mine. 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Indiana.  Yes,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  present  act  clearly 
spells  that  out.  How  does  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  differ?  Is  he  making 
less  stringent  standards  for  strip  mines 
than  he  is  undergroimd  mines? 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Indiana.  No,  what  my 
amendment  would  do  would  be  to  tighten 
up  that  delegation  of  authority  which 
this  bill  gives  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  Labor.  What 
we  are  saying  is  that  he  may  determine 
when  conditions  are  the  same  on  the 
surface  as  imdergroimd.  The  Comptroller 
General's  report  of  December  31,  1975. 
indicates  that  problems  of  measuring 
dust  levels  are  enormous.  They  have 
contradictions  inside  the  Mine  Enforce- 
ment Safety  Administration,  and  they 
have  come  to  all  different  conclusions. 

We  know  from  experience  in  our 
surface  mine  areas  in  Kentucky,  Illinois, 
and  Indiana  that  dust  measurement  pro- 
cedures there  are  extremely  difficult  to 
harden  down  into  evidence. 

MR.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

I  would  say  to  the  genUeman  that  if 
he  had  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
committee,  we  would  have  pointed  out 
to  him  that  the  entitlements  do  applj' 
to  a  miner's  condition  of  employment 
In  a  coal  mine  other  than  imdergroimd, 
which  is  substantially  similar  to  that  of 
an  underground  mine.  A  similar  situa- 
tion exists  in  curroit  law. 

In  this  respect,  the  committee  was 
considei-Ing  surface  mining  where  expo- 
sure to  coal  dust  was  no  less  intense 
than  that  in  an  underground  mine. 

There  is  only  one  question  that  the 
Secretary  must  determine,  and  that  is 
whether  or  not  the  intensity  of  the  dust 
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Is  such  that  it  Is  conducive  to  black 
lung. 

So  the  30-year  test  applies  to  every 
line,  upper  and  lower. 

I  would  not  suggest  we  dilute  the  Sec- 
retary's right  to  make  a  judgment  on 
the  matter,  because  we  are  now  operat- 
ing strip  mines  in  a  completely  different 
character  of  work  than  they  did  In  the 
early  days,  and  that  is  that  we  have  18-, 
20-,  27-yard  shovels.  We  have  a  man 
sitting  up  there  150  feet  in  the  air.  He 
has  less  chance  of  getting  dust  than  the 
gentleman  has  right  here  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Indiana.  I  think  it  is 
a  problem  of  meas^urement,  and  it  is  that 
less  degree  of  chance  that  drives  me  to 
put  them  solely  under  the  30-year  dis- 
cretion. 

Mr.  DENT.  The  gentleman  is  covering 
everj'  surface  mine  worker  and  the  ex- 
posure conditions  are  simply  not  com- 
parable. We  cannot  automatically  put 
them  under  the  30  years. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  Members  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

PARLIAMEKTARY    1NQX.TKIES 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
since  this  amendment  was  one  of  the 
published  amendments,  5  minutes  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment  is  available 
not  counting  against  the  limit? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
would  be  correct  If  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment were  outside  of  the  limitation. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  claim  that  5  minutes? 

Mr.  DENT.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
how  about  gi\'ing  me  back  my  3  minutes? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
understood  the  gentleman  to  yield  him- 
self 2  minutes  of  his  own  time. 

Mr.  DENT.  Because  he  did  not  tell  me 
what  to  do. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  understood  there 
were  5  minutes  In  opposition  available. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  had  3  minutes. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  have  the  5  minutes,  under  the  rule? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  will  be  counted 
against  the  gentleman's  time  if  the  gen- 
tleman takes  It  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
understand  there  are  5  minutes  In  op- 
position that  are  available,  under  the 
rule;  and  I  claim  those  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  the  Chair's  un- 
derstanding that  at  this  point  debate  on 
the  amendment  Is  under  the  limitation. 
The  gentleman  could  claim  his  5  minutes 
under  the  rule  if  the  amendment  were 
offered,  notwitlistanding  the  limitation, 
but  not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  5  minutes,  under  the  time  limita- 
tion? 
The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  ^^thout  using  that, 
am  I  not  entitled  to  5  minutes  to  oppose 
a  published  or  printed  amendment? 


The  CHAIRMAN.  No,  because  the  pro- 
ponent of  the  amendment  did  not  take 
his  time  under  the  rule.  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hates ^  had  5  min- 
utes reserved  under  the  limitation  of 
time.  The  Chair  understands  the  gentle- 
man from.  Indiana  took  his  time  under 
the  limitation  and  not  under  the  rule. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hayes*  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Hayes  of  Indi- 
ana I  there  were  ayes  9.  noes  29. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  MTESS  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chainnan,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Myers  of  Penn- 
sylvania: Page  C2,  strike  out  line  22  and  aU 
that  follows  through  line  10  on  page  68. 

Renumber  succeeding  sectloiis. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
j*eserve  2  minutes  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Thei'e  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  gentleman 
seeking  2  or  3  minutes? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Three 
minutes.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  3  mhiutes. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  what  this  amendment  does  Is 
it  wipes  out  what  we  have  in  tills  bill  as 
an  accident  indemnity  clause,  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  black  Imig  benefits. 
The  bill  provides  that  If  a  miner  prior  to 
1971  was  killed  in  a  mine  accident — and 
it  does  not  even  have  to  be  below  ground 
and  It  does  not  even  have  to  have  been  in 
an  anthracite  mine — ^his  benefactors  can 
pai-ticipate  in  black  lung  benefits. 

I  think  we  ought  to  refiect  back  on 
some  of  the  gi'eat  statements  that  were 
placed  in  the  Record  today  about  the  dif- 
ference betvt'een  black  lung  benefits  be- 
cause they  involve  soft  coal  or  hard  coal 
and  how  that  makes  a  big  difference  in 
how  that  should  be  evaluated. 

What  we  are  ti-ying  to  provide  is  a  bill 
that  is  fair,  fair  to  the  taxpayers  as  well 
as  fair  to  the  benefactors.  There  is  no 
provision  that  says  if  a  steelworker  gets 
killed  after  17  years  because  a  piece  of 
metal  fell  off  a  hook,  his  wife  or  his 
benefactors  should  get  a  pension. 

That  is  essentially  what  we  are  dealmg 
with  here.  I  think  if  we  want  to  be  honest 
about  it,  there  is  no  justification  for  in- 
cluding in  this  bill  an  accident  death 
indemnity.  I  think  it  weakens  the  bill, 
and  I  think  it  detracts  from  the  intent 
of  tlie  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  question  wheth- 
er the  proponents  of  the  original  bill  can 
justify  why  an  accident  benefit  should 
be  included  in  this  bill,  and  I  ask  that 
the  Members  support  m>-  amendment 
and  withdraw  this  provision  from  the 
bill. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 


(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dent 
yielded  2  minutes  to  Mr.  Perions.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
yielded  2  minutes.  I  had  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  be  permitted  to 
yield  my  remaining  total  time  of  3  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr  Perkins)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRNL\N.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Per- 
kins) for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
state  that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Myers)  Is  without  merit  in  my  judgment. 

Section  14  of  the  biU  provides  that 
widows  and  surviving  dependents  of 
miners  who  had  been  employed  for  17  or 
more  years  in  the  mines,  and  who  were 
killed  in  mine  accidents  on  or  before 
June  30,  1971,  would  be  eligible  for  bene- 
fits. Such  benefits  would  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  received  through  workmen's 
compensation,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, or  disability  laws  in  the  miner  s 
State. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman  f  rem 
Pennsylvania  strikes  this  provision  from 
the  bill.  He  suggests  tiiat  this  provision 
is  uiu-elated  to  the  general  purposes  of 
this  act.  The  fact  is,  as  several  expert 
witnesses  testified,  a  great  many  miners 
who  have  worked  in  the  mines  for  10.  12. 
15.  or  17  years  have  pneumoconiosis.  A 
substantial  number  of  these  miners,  how- 
ever, continue  working  even  though  their 
pneumoconiosis  lias  reached  the  state 
where  it  is  irreversible.  They  have 
reached  the  state  where  even  regardless 
of  medical  treatment  and  regardless  of 
whether  they  stay  in  the  mines  they  will 
be  disabled  and  die  of  this  di-eaded 
disease. 

It  is  typical  of  the  miner,  however,  that 
he  remains  on  the  job  even  when  he  could 
be  collecting  benefits  from  Social  Secu- 
rity under  the  black  lung  law  or  work- 
men's compensation.  Many  of  the  miners 
who  died  in  accidents  prior  to  1971  most 
assuredly  were  afflicted  very  severelj* 
with  this  disease.  In  all  fairness  their 
widows  and  suniving  dependents  should 
now  be  collecting  benefits. 

We  may  be  reasonably  sure  that  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  the  78  miners  who 
were  buried  under  the  hill  at  Farming- 
ton,  W.  Va.,  at  the  time  they  died  had 
severe  cases  of  pneumoconiosis.  Many 
others  who  had  this  disease  lay  buried 
forever,  their  widows  will  never  be  able 
to  prove  that  they  suffered  from  this 
disease  at  the  time  of  their  death.  There 
were  many  others  who  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  mines  but  who,  at  the 
time  of  their  death,  suffered  severe 
symptoms  of  chronic  lung  disease  which 
we  can  now  recognize  as  black  lung. 

Cases  such  as  these  are  relatively  few 
in  number,  but  they  represent  very  sub- 
stantial hardship  to  the  widows  and  de- 
pendent sunivors  involved.  There  may 
be  as  many  as  1.650  eligible  survivors. 
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The  best  (estimate  Is  that  this  particular 
provision  would  cost  approximately  $4.25 
million  In  fiscal  year  1977.  The  cost,  as 
laid  out  on  page  29  of  the  committee 
report,  would  rise  slightly.  By  1984  the 
8-year  cost  of  this  provision  would  be 
only  $40  million — an  average  of  $5  mil- 
lion a  year. 

This  relatively  small  amount  of  money 
would  be  a  small  price  to  pay  to  com- 
pensate the  widows  and  surviving  de- 
pendents of  those  who  have  been  killed 
by  accidents  in  the  mines.  Some  of  these 
widows  have  received  workmen's  com- 
pensation— the  amounts  of  such  com- 
pensation are  relatively  small.  Such 
widows  may  receive  only  $75  to  $150  a 
month  or  so,  and  inevitably  they  reach 
the  statutory  maximum  provided  by  the 
State  workmen's  compensation  system 
and  even  those  pitiful  amounts  are  cut 
off.  They  are  cut  off  long  before  the 
widow  becomes  eligible  for  social  secu- 
rity benefits  and  frequently  leave  her 
and  her  dependent  children  destitute  and 
on  welfare  if  welfare  is  available.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  Join  me  in  soundly 
rejecting  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  reserve  4  min- 
utes of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
ERLENBORN)  for  1  mlnute. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  amendment. 

The  provision  now  In  the  bill  was  added 
In  the  full  committee.  In  the  markup 
session  It  was  opposed  initially  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  fMr. 
Dent)  ,  I  think  for  good  reason. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Mters)  ,  in  offering  the  amendment,  has 
made  an  eloquent  and  obviously  well- 
merited  plea  to  remove  this  death  benefit 
from  the  bill. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  under  the  terms 
of  the  present  legislation,  if  someone 
was  dependent  at  the  Ume  of  the  death 
of  the  coal  miner,  he  gets  a  lifetime 
benefit.  This  looks  back  without  limita- 
tion. We  may  find  coal  miners  who  died 
many,  many  years  ago  with,  at  that  time, 
minor  children  who  are  today  parents  or 
grandparents  themselves  and  yet  may 
qualify  for  lifetime  benefits  imder  this 
provision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Just  makes  no  sense 
at  all.  It  is  even  more  ridiculous  than  the 
other  provisions  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  suid  urge  that 
the  amendment  will  be  adopted  to  take 
this  language  out. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  other 
Members  who  wish  to  be  recognized  for 
or  against  this  amendment? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Mtxks). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the  Chair, 
man  announced  that  the  noes  appeared 
to  have  it. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  demand  a  recorded  vote,  and 


pending  that,  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Chatr  announces  that  pursuant  to 
clause  2,  rule  XXllI,  he  will  vacate  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  when  a  quorum 
of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  device. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  A  quonmi  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  has  not  ap- 
peared. 

The  Chair  announces  that  a  regular 
quorum  call  will  now  commence. 

Members  who  have  not  already  re- 
sponded under  the  noticed  quonmi  call 
will  have  a  minimum  of  15  minutes  to  re- 
port their  presence.  The  call  will  be  taken 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed  to 
respond: 

[Roll  No.  76] 

oude 

Ouyer 

Hanlia 

Hubert 

Hlnshaw 

Jannau 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

KeUy 

Landnun 

Leggett 

Lebinan 

McKay 

JicKlnney 

Macdonald 

Mathla 

Bietcalfe 

MineU 

Mitchell,  NY. 

Moorhead,  Fa. 

O'Hara 

Obey 

Patman,  Tex. 

Pepper 

Pike 


Ashley 

Aspln 

Badlllo 

Bafalls 

Barrett 

Bergland 

Blanchard 

Boland 

Boiling 

Burke,  Calif. 

Cederberg 

Chappell 

Collins.  Ul. 

Conyers 

CouKhlln 

Dickinson 

IMggs 

Dlngell 

Dodd 

Drlnan 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fish 

Ford,  Mich. 


Qulllen 

RaUsback 

Rangel 

Rlnaldo 

Robinson 

Rosenthal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Scheuer 

Selberllng 

Slkes 

Simon 

Slsk 

Solarz 

Steed 

Stephens 

Symms 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague 

Udall 

Vlgorlto 

Whtteburst 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Toimg,  Fla. 

Young,  Oa. 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Gibbons,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  10760,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  Members 
to  record  their  presence  by  electronic 
device,  whereupon  357  Members  recorded 
their  presence,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  ab- 
sentees to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resimied  Its  sitting. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Myers)  for  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  141,  noes  253, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  37,  as 
follows: 

I  Roll  No.  771 
AYES— 141 


Abdnor 

Bowen 

Burllson,  Mo 

Andrews, 

Breaux 

Cederberg 

N.Dak. 

Brlnkley 

Clancy 

Archer 

Brooks 

Clausen, 

Armstrong 

Brown,  Mich. 

DonH. 

Ashbrook 

Brown,  Ohio 

Clawson,  Del 

Ashley 

BroyhUl 

Cleveland 

Bauman 

Burgener 

Cochran 

Bell 

Burke,  Fla. 

Cohen 

Bennett 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Collins.  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Derwlnski 

Devlne 

Dickinson     v 

Downing,  Va. 

duPont 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Emery 

English 

Erlenborn 

Fenwick 

Fish 

Flynt 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Frenzel 

Ooldwater 

Goodllng 

Qradlson 

Orassley 

Hagedorn 

Hansen 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hlghtower 

HUlU 

Holt 

Hughes 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 


Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Kasten 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kindness 

Kruoger 

Lagomarslno 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCollister 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McKlnney 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

Micbd 

MUford 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Ciaif. 
Myera,  Pa. 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
O'Hara 
Pettis 
Poage 
Pr  easier 

NOES— 253 


Abzug 

Edgar 

Adams 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Addabbo 

EUberg 

AUeu 

Evans,  Colo. 

Ambro 

Evans,  Ind. 

Anderson, 

Fary 

CalU. 

FasceU 

Anderson,  ni. 

Findley 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Fisher 

Annunzlo 

Flthlan 

AuCoin 

Flood 

Badlllo 

Plorlo 

Baldus 

Flowers 

Baucus 

Foley 

Beard,  R.I. 

Ford.  Mich. 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

BedeU 

Praser 

Bergland 

Frey 

BevUl 

Puqua 

Blaggi 

Oaydos 

Blester 

Oiaimo 

Bingham 

Oibbons 

Blouln 

Oilman 

Boggs 

Oinn 

Bonker 

Gonzalez 

Braderaas 

Green 

Breckinridge 

Oude 

B  rod  head 

Haley 

Broomfield 

HaU 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hamilton 

Buchanan 

Hammer- 

Burke,  Calif. 

Schmidt 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hanley 

Burton,  John 

Hannaford 

Burton,  Phillip  Harkln 

BuUer 

Harrington 

Byron 

Harris 

Carney 

Harsha 

Carr 

Hawkins 

Carter 

Hayee,  Ind. 

ChUholm 

Hays,  Ohio 

Clay 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Conte 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Corman 

Hefner 

Cornell 

Heinz 

D'Amours 

Helstoskl 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Holland 

Danlelson 

Holtzman 

Davis 

Horton 

de  la  Garza 

Howard 

Delaney 

Howe 

Dellums 

Hubbard 

Dent 

Hungate 

Derrick 

Jacobs 

Dlggs 

Jeffords 

Dlngell 

Jenrette 

Downey,  NY. 

Johnson,  Calif 

Drlnan 

Johnson,  Colo. 

EHincan,  Oreg. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Duncsn,  Tenn 

Jordan 

Early 

Karth 

Eckhardt 

Kastenmeler 

Prltchard 

Quia 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Rousselot 

Sarasln 

Satterfleld 

Schneebeli 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  WUUam 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz, 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Sullivan 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thone 
Treen 
Waggonner 
Whitehurst 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wydler 
Wylie 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 


Kazen 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

LaFalce 

Leggett 

Litton 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

Madden 

Magulre 

Mathts 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

Mikva 

MUler,  Calif. 

MUler,  Ohio 

Mlneta 

MinUh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Mottl 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Myers.  Ind. 

Natcher 

Neal 

NU 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

O'Brien 

O'NeUl 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patten.  N.J. 

Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattlson, 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
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Pike 

BarlM&M 

Tsongas 

Preyer 

BdMuar 

UUman 

Price 

Schroeder 

VaaDMrlin 

Qulllen 

Selberilng 

VanderJagt 

RaUsback 

Sharp 

VMUlwVaen 

Ba  udall 

Shii^ey 

VMilk 

Regula 

Simon 

Vlgorlto 

ReuBS 

Skubltz 

Walsh 

Richmond 

Slack 

Wampler 

Rlegle 

Bmltb,  Iowa 

Wftsman 

Blsenhoovar 

Snydtr 

Weaver 

Bodino 

Spellman 

Whalen 

Boe 

White 

Boncalio 

Stanton, 

Whltten 

Rooney 

James  V. 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Rose 

Stark 

Wlrth 

Rosenthal 

Steed 

Wolir 

Rostenkowski 

Stokes 

Wright 

Roush 

Stuckey 

Yates 

Roybal 

Studds 

Yatron 

Ruaso 

Symington 

Young,  Tex. 

Ryan 

Thompson 

Zablockl 

St  Germain 

Thornton 

Zefcretti 

Santinl 

Traxlcr 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — 1 


Bafalls 
NOT  VOTINO— 37 


Alexander 

Aspln 

Barrett 

Blanchard 

Boland 

BoUing 

Chappell 

OoUins,  Ul. 

Oonyers 

Dodd 

Ksch 

Eshleman 

Evlns,  Tenn. 


Guyer 

H«bert 

Hlnshaw 

Jones,  Ala. 

Macdonald 

Metcalfe 

MUIs 

Obey 

Patman.  Tex. 

Pepper 

Rangel 

Rees 

Rhodes 


Rlnaldo 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Solarz 

Synuns 

Teague 

ITdaU 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Young,  Oa. 


Mrs.  HOLT,  Mrs.  SULLIVAN,  and 
Messrs.  LEHMAN,  DICKINSON,  ROB- 
ERTS, and  NICHOLS,  changed  their 
vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

Mr.  REOULA  and  Mr.  VANDER  JAOT 
changed  their  vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Smith).  

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  yield  my  time 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Dent). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obJecti(»i  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  Is  heard. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  8  of  the  bill  en- 
titled "Evidence  Required  to  Establish 
Claim"  includes  the  following  language: 

Where  there  Is  no  relevant  medical  evi- 
dence in  the  case  of  a  deceased  miner,  such 
affidavit  shaU  be  considered  to  be  sufficient 
to  establish  that  the  miner  was  totally  dis- 
abled due  to  pneumoconiosis  or  that  his 
death  was  due  to  pneumooonlosis. 

For  the  purpose  of  establishing  legis- 
lative history,  I  would  like  to  inquire  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Dent)  as  to  the  legislative 
intent  of  the  committee  pertaining  to 
section  8  of  the  bill,  that  portion  of  the 
bill  which  permits,  where  there  is  no 
relevant  medical  evidence,  the  use  of  af- 


fidavits In  order  to  establish  disability 
claim  Iot  pneumoconiosis. 

Mr.  DBNT.  Ifr.  caialrman,  the  purpose 
of  It  was  that  the  Secretary  has  not  used 
afiBdavlts  as  required  by  law  In  our  opin- 
ion. Therefore,  section  8  establishes  af- 
fidavits of  living  miners  shall  be  effective 
evidence  in  the  case  of  a  deceased  miner 
for  whom  no  relevant  medical  evidence 
exists. 

This  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  up 
imtil  recent  years,  in  some  States  there 
was  a  prohibition  against  a  recognition 
of  pneumoconiosis  as  a  crippling  disease 
or  a  disease  that  could  cause  death,  so 
that  no  medical  records  were  made  by 
any  doctors  containing  any  reference  to 
black  lung  in  any  fashion,  and  no  death 
certificates  were  allowed  to  recognize 
Idack  lung  as  the  cause  of  death.  So.  af- 
fidavits have  been  resorted  to  when  such 
affidavits  are  from  persons  who  worked 
in  the  mines,  where  affidavits  taken  by 
other  miners  or  families  in  a  coal  min- 
ing town  whose  families  also  had  black 
lung  payments  coming  to  them,  who 
worked  in  the  same  mine. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Would  it  be  a  reason- 
able interpretation  of  section  8,  that  an 
affidavit  which  indicated  that  the  de- 
ceased miner  had  the  usual  symptoms  of 
pneumoconiosis  such  as  shortness  of 
breath,  lack  of  stamina,  chronic  cough- 
ing, may  be  considered  pertinent  evi- 
dence as  a  part  of  the  affidavit  to  sup- 
port the  claim? 

Mr.  DENT.  Yes. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Would  it  be  the  opin- 
ion of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
that  a  death  certificate  could  be  used  as 
relevant  medical  evidence  as  it  pertained 
to  the  cause  of  death? 

Mr.  DENT.  What  it  really  does,  the 
provision  just  permits  the  application  of 
knowledge  of  the  miner's  physical  condi- 
tion where  it  supplies  the  only  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  CHiairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  frwn  Kansas. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked 
the  gentleman  to  yield  so  that  I  might 
direct  a  question  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Is  it  not  true  that  although  under  ex- 
isting law,  when  the  widow  of  a  deceased 
miner,  one  who  died  prior  to  the  passage 
of  this  law,  the  law  provides  that  af- 
fidavits could  be  signed  by  those  who 
were  familiar  with  the  case?  No  matter 
how  many  affidavits  were  filed  by  a 
widow,  it  seems  as  though  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board  and  those  who  ruled  on 
these  specific  cases  would  come  in  with  a 
death  certificate  that  might  say  the  de- 
ceased died  of  natural  causes  or  heart 
failure,  and  therefore  there  was  no  proof 
or  evidence  of  black  lung.  Is  this  correct? 

Mr.  DENT.  This  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Is  this  one  of  the  rea- 
sons that  the  bill  here  is  before  us  today? 
Mr.  DENT.  Exactly. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  might  say  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania that  I  have  examined  many  death 
certificates  of  deceased  disabled  coal 
miners  who  were  constituents  of  mine. 
B^ren  though  many  of  the  death  certi- 


ficates state  the  Immediate  cause  of 
death  was  cardiac  faUure.  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  si^  that  there  Is  ample  medical 
evidence  to  support  the  theory  ttiat  while 
cardiac  faUure  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  death,  black  lung  or  serious  breathing 
impairment  was  the  proximate  cause  of 
death.  - y^ 

AMENDMXRT   IN   THE   KATDU    OF   A   STTBSTITDn 
OrFZSBO  BT   MB.  BKOBrrz 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Skubttz:  Strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause,  and  insert  the  f<rilowlng: 

That  section  411(c)  of  the  Federml  Goal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  after  para- 
graph (3),  by  striking  out  the  period  at  tbe 
end  of  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  tn  lieu 
thereof  ";  and",  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  If  a  miner  was  employed  for  twenty- 
five  years  or  more  In  one  or  more  iinder- 
ground  coal  mines,  amd  If  such  miner  died 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  there 
shall  be  an  Irrebuttable  presumption  that 
his  death  was  due  to  pneumoconiosis  or  that 
at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  totally  dis- 
abled by  pnetunoconlosls.  The  Secretary  shall 
not  apply  aU  or  a  portion  of  the  requlnment 
of  this  paragraph  that  tbe  miner  work  In  an 
underground  mine  where  he  determines  that 
conditions  of  a  miner's  employment  in  a  coal 
mine  other  than  an  underground  mine  were 
substantially  similar  to  conditions  In  an  un- 
dergrotmd  mine." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  as  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
grandfather  was  a  coal  miner. 

Every  imcle  woi^ed  in  the  mines.  Each 
entered  the  mine  the  day  he  reached 
IS — ^not  so  much  for  the  coal  he  could 
mine — but  because  of  the  extra  turn 
grandad  received  by  bringing  a  new 
apprentice  Into  the  mines. 

My  father  was  a  coal  miner  who  lied 
about  his  age  so  that  he  could  get  a  job 
shooting  shots,  which  paid  a  few  cents 
more  than  a  coal  miner  received. 

When  he  was  19  years  of  age — ^I  was 
less  than  8  months  of  age  and  my  mother 
had  just  turned  16 — ^he  was  the  victim 
of  a  mine  explosion,  a  shot  backfired. 

The  Ignited  gas  Ignited  the  fine  co%l 
dust  in  the  air,  and  the  air  circulating 
through  the  mine  carried  the  flame 
through  every  entry  and  room  in  the 
mine  till  it  became  a  blazing  inferno. 

The  force  of  the  explosion  thrust  him 
into  a  sump  hole  filled  with  water.  That 
is  all  that  saved  his  life.  But  his  face  and 
head  were  burned  beyond  recognition — 
the  hot  flame  seared  his  bronchial  tubes. 

Thank  God,  he  lived.  He  always  had 
a  severe  cough  and  doctors  told  him  it 
would  never  be  cured  because  of  the 
damage  to  his  bronchial  tubes  and  limgs 
from  the  explosion.  Well,  dad  died  at  54, 
a  young  man.  but  old  for  his  years,  and 
the  death  certificate  read  "cause  of 
death"  cancer  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 

I  worked  in  the  mines.  Mining  is  hard 
work — it  is  dangerous  woriE.  If  you  do 
not  believe  it  is  hard  woi*.  crawl  under 
this  table  and  stay  there  8  hours.  Just 
use  an  empty  shovel  and  pretend  you  are 
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shoveling  coal  for  4  hoan.  Act  like  you 
are  cwtaglns  a  pick  and  ittsklng  •  cuttlns 
Into  ttM  Mbd  face  for  an  boar  so  that 
the  afaoi  yaa  are  sotiiK  to  urcpare  does 
noibackflre. 

Pretend  for  1  hour  yoa  are  drfiUns  a 
hole  in  order  to  prq^are  a  staoi.  But  ocee 
or  twice  a  month  be  prepared  to  go  home. 
Your  entry  or  room  is  so  full  of  coal  dust 
that  you  cannot  breathe  becanse  of  poor 
air.  That  is  what  happened  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  in  Kansas  in  the  coal 
mines  where  the  vein  was  2  feet,  6  inches 
to  3  feet,  2  inchs  in  thickness.  How  well 
I  remind  miners — all  chewing  tobacco  in 
order  that  coal  dust  be  caught  in  the 
saliva.  Men  spitting  out  gobs  at  mucous 
Mack  with  coal  dust.  Handkerchief  filled 
with  coal  dust,  not  on  the  days  they 
worked,  but  on  weekends,  the  day  of  rest, 
no  one  used  them  during  weekdays. 

I  suiHX>rted  the  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act 
In  1969. 

I  supported  the  amendmaits  in  1972 
which  Uberallsed  the  act  and  created 
the  rebuttable  presumption  that  any 
man  vrho  worked  In  the  mine  15  years 
was  presumed  to  have  black  lung. 

But  what  has  hamiened?  Thousands 
of  eases  are  beinf:  held  up  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  They  have  been  there 
for  m<Hiths,  ignored.  When  you  can 
about  them  you  get  the  same  old  story, 
"We  have  such  a  backlog." 

And  when  an  answer  is  sent  out.  It  in- 
variably asks  for  more  information, 
when  the  claimant  has  already  submitted 
all  the  evidence  be  has  to  support  his 
claim. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  you 
is  one  bom  out  of  despei^ation.  I  think  it 
goes  too  far.  I  question  that  with  the 
new  air  standards  it  is  correct  to  pro- 
vide that  25  years  or  30  years  create  an 
irrebuttable  presumption  that  one  has 
black  limg.  If  a  man  can  \mdergo  a 
medical  examination,  the  tests  win  show 
whether  black  lung  exists. 

And  yet,  I  have  not  at  this  moment 
decided  how  I  shall  vote. 

All  my  amendment  proposes  to  do  is 
place  a  proviso  in  the  existing  law  for 
the  widow  ot  the  deceased  miner  who 
labored  in  the  mines  for  25  years  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  law  in  1969. 

This  woiild  create  an  irrebuttable  pre- 
sumption that  the  miner  died  of  black 
lung  and  the  widow  would  be  entitled 
to  benefits. 

I  am  sick  at  heart  for  these  widows 
whose  husbands  worked  for  starvation 
wages  and  now  find  their  claims  denied 
by  the  Government  cmi  the  grounds  that 
it  was  not  established  that  the  deceased 
miner  died  of  black  lung,  or  payment  or 
benefits  Is  denied  because  the  death  cer- 
tificate showed  death  due  to  heart  fail- 
ure. Everyone  dies  of  heart  failure.  The 
relevant  question  is.  What  brought  thai 
condition  on? 

For  these  reasons  I  ask  for  your  sup- 
port in  the  vote  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  yield  my  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dekt)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  ohJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  X 
object. 

Ihe  CHATRMAW.  ObJcctiaQ  la  heard. 

The  Cbalr  rrmgnliwt  ttie  grntleman 
from  Pamaylranlfc  (Mr.  Muizha). 

Mr.  E8RT.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentteman  yldd? 

Mr.  MURTHA.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  adopt 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Ssuanz) .  what  we  will  be 
doing  is  striking  out  the  entire  act  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  ""■'^trg  only  in 
order  the  payment  of  compensatton  to 
the  widows  of  any  miner  who  had  worked 
in  a  mine  25  years  before  the  passage  of 
the  1968  act. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  provides 
for  absolute  no  transfer  of  responsibil- 
ity to  the  operators.  It  strikes  out  the 
entire  legislation  before  us. 

Mr.  CSialrman.  after  the  very  warming 
speech  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas,  I  thought  he  intended  to  come 
out  and  try  to  do  something  to  help  the 
present  day  miners,  too. 

Mr.  SKUBTTZ.  Mr.  CUuiirman.  will  the 
gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  8KUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  DsNT)  that  after  30  years, 
when  a  miner  has  black  lung,  as  60  per- 
cent of  them  do,  they  ought  to  be  able 
to  establish  their  case,  and  they  are  en- 
title to  it,  but  the  40  percent  that  can- 
not should  not  be  able  to  do  it. 

&Iy  amendment  simply  takes  care  of 
the  people  who  had  black  lung  after  hav- 
ing worked  in  the  coal  mines  before  Uiis 
act,  where  there  was  no  medical  testi- 
mony or  evidence  available,  where  the 
affidavits  that  are  on  file  were  Ignored. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  widows  will  have 
the  opportunity  now  to  have  the  bene- 
fits of  this  act.  That  is  aU  my  amend- 
ment does. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  information. 

I  do  not  want  to  hold  this  up  any  long- 
er. Exactly  what  I  said  is  exactly  what 
he  is  doing.  He  Is  condemning  a  pre- 
sumption of  30  years,  but  he  establishes 
a  25 -year  presiunption  for  accident- 
killed  miners  for  when  we  would  make 
compensation  for  the  accident  They 
died  in  the  mine  from  known  causes,  and 
\mder  this  amendment  of  his.  they  would 
then  pay  the  widows,  who  are  the  only 
ones  who  could  collect  the  compensa- 
tion. 

Mr.  (Chairman.  I  suggest  that  this  is 
not  the  intent  of  the  act,  and  I  hope  that 
it  is  not  the  intent  of  this  Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  other 
Members  who  wish  to  be  recognized? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  goitleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn)  is  recognized 
for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  sat 
here  a  few  minutes  ago  and  observeid  the 
silence  in  this  CJhamber  as  the  dlstin- 
gxilshed  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Skubitz)  ,  the  author  of  the  amendment, 


told  us  the  story  of  his  father  and  bte 
experience  In  the  coal  mines.  Here  Is  a 
man  who,  along  with  his  &mlly,  has  ex- 
perienced the  difficulties  that  coal  miners 
and  their  families  do  experience.  Be  is 
a  man  of  compassion,  who  realizes  that 
medical  evidence  may  not  be  available 
for  the  families,  the  widows,  and  sur- 
vivors of  miners  who  became  deceased 
years  ago  but  were  long-term  coal 
miners. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  the  amendment  t^mt 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  8kd- 
BiTz)  has  offered  is,  I  think,  a  reasanable 
amendment,  one  that  could  be  supported 
by  all  the  House,  and  I  hope  that  the 
amendment  will  be  ad<H>ted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  SKUsriz). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Skcbitz) 
there  were — ayes  43,  noes  86. 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  rejedted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendment  In  the  naton 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  Question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Dent)  there 
were  ayes  106,  noes  38. 

8o  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  ttte 
Ooamxittee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  <dialr, 
Mr.  OnBOHs,  Chairman  of  the  (Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  conslderatlaD 
the  bill  (HJl.  10760)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safe^  Act 
to  revise  the  black  lung  benefits  program 
established  under  such  act  In  order  to 
transfer  the  residual  Uability  for  the 
payment  of  benefits  under  such  program 
frwn  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  the 
coal  Industry,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  1056,  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  in  the  (^cnunlttee  of  the  Whole. 
If  not,  the  question  Is  <m  the  amendment 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
biU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  wa^  read  the 
third  time. 

MomoM  TO  BacoMMrr  oivksbw  bt 
m.  aHiBMBOur 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  bin. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am.  Mr.  BpesXet. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  v/ill  report 
the  motion  to  recommit 

The  CSerk  read  as  f  oUows : 

Mr.  EuJENBORN  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H.R.  10760  to  tbe  Committee  on  Education 
»nd  Labor.  • 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
tliat  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Tlie  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  210,  nays  183, 
answered  "present"  2,  not  voting  37,  as 
follows : 

fRoU  No.  78) 
YEAS— 210 


NATS— 183 


Abzug 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

AUeu 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anuunzlo 
Badlllo 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.I. 
BedeU 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blouln 
Boggs 
Bonker 
Brademas 
Brodbead 
Brown,  Calif. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burton.  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Byron 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Chlsholm 
Clay 
Gorman 
Cornell 
D' Amours 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Daniel  son 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dell  urns 
Dent 
Diggrs 
DlngeU 
Downey,  N.Y. 
Drlnan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 
Evans,  Colo. 
Pary 
Pindley 
Flthian 
Flood 
Plorio 
Flowers 
Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Fraaer 
Oaydos 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Gonzalez 
Green 


Gude 
Hall 

Hp.mrder- 
scbmidt 
Hanley 
Hannffoid 
Hsrkin 
Harrington 
Harris 
Hawkins 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hechier,  W.  Ve. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Hightewer 
Holtzaian 
Howard 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Kartb 

Kastenmeier 
Koch 
Krebs 
LaFalee 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Litton 
Lloyd.  Tenn. 
Long,  Md. 
Lujan 
McCottnack 
McDade 
McFaU 
McHuth 
McKay 
Madden 
Maguire 
Matsunasa 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Meyner 
Mezvlnsky 
MUler,  Calif. 
MlUer,  Ohio 
Mlneta 
Minlsa 
Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 
Moakley 
Moffett 
MoUohan 
Moorbead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Moss 
Mottl 

Mtuphy,  ni. 
Murpby,  N.Y. 
Murtba 
Myers,  Ind. 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nix 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 


O'Hara 

ONeUl 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patten,  N.J. 

Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattlson.  N.Y. 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pike 
Price 
QuiUen 
Bailsback 
Randall 
Reuss 
Richmond 
Rtegle 
Risenboover 
Rodino 
Roe 

Roncolio 
Rooney 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roybal 
Russo 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Sarbanes 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Selberllng 
Shipley 
Sbuster 
Simon 
Blade 

Smith,  Iowa 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

James  V, 
Stark 
Steed 
Stokes 
studds 
Symington 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Tsongas 
nilman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Wampler 
Wazman 
Weaver 
Wbalen 
White 
Wbltten 
WUson.  C.  H. 
Wlrth 
Wolff 
Yatea 
Tatron 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zeferettl 


Abdnor 

Frenzel 

MltcheU,  N.Y. 

Ari^mif 

Prey 

Montgomery 

Anderson.  III. 

Puqua 

Moore 

Olnn 

MOOtHMd. 

N.Dak. 

Ooodling 

CalU. 

Archer 

Oradlson 

Myers,  Pa. 

Armstrong 

Orassley 

Neal 

Ashbrook 

Hagedorn 

Nichols 

Ashley 

Haley 

O'Brien 

AuCoin 

Hamilton 

Pettis 

Bnuman 

Hansen 

Pickle 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Harsha 

Poage 

Bell 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Pressler 

Bennett 

Hefner 

Preyer 

Bowen 

Henderson 

Prltchard 

Breaux 

Hicks 

Qule 

Breckinridge 

HUllB 

Regula 

Brlnkley 

Holland 

Rhodes 

Brooks 

Holt 

Robinson 

Broomfleld 

Horton 

Rogers 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hughes 

Roush 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hungate 

Rousselot 

BroyhUl 

Hutchinson 

Santini 

BUrgener 

Hyde 

Snrasln 

Burleson,  Tex 

Ichord 

Satterfleld     > 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Jacobs 

Schneebeli 

Butler 

Jarman 

Schvilze 

Cederberg 

Jeffords 

sebellus 

Clancy 

Jenrette 

Sharp 

Clausen, 

Jones,  N.C. 

Sbrlver 

DonH. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Skubitz 

Clawson,  Del 

Kasten 

smith,  Nebr. 

Cleveland 

Kazen 

Snyder 

Cochran 

Kelly 

Speliman 

Cohen 

Kemp 

Spence 

Collins,  Tex. 

Ketchum 

Stanton, 

Coitable 

Keys 

J.  WiUlam 

Conlan 

Kindness 

Steelman 

Conte 

Krueger 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Cotter 

Lagomarsino 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Coughlin 

Landrum 

Stephens 

Crane 

Latta 

Stratton 

Daniel,  Dan 

Lent 

Stuckey 

Daniel,  B.  W. 

Levltas 

Sullivan 

Davis 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Talcott 

Derrick 

Long,  La. 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Dervirlnski 

Lott 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Devlne 

McClory 

Thone 

Dickinson 

McCioskey 

Treen 

Downing,  Va. 

McCoUlster 

Vander  Jagt 

duPont 

McDonald 

Waggoimer 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McEwen 

Walsh 

Emery 

McKlnney 

Whlteburst 

English 

Madlgan 

Wiggins 

Erlenborn 

Mahon 

WUson,  Bob 

Evans,  Ind. 

Mann 

Winn 

PasceU 

Martin 

Wright 

Fen  wick 

Mathis 

Wydler 

Flsb 

MazzoU 

Wylle 

Fisher 

Michel 

Young,  Alaska 

Flynt 

Mlkva 

Young,  Fla. 

Forsythe 

MUford 

Fountain 

MUls 
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Andrews,  N.O. 

Bafalls 
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Aspin 

Goldwater 

Roberts 

Barrett 

Guyer 

Runnels 

Blanchard 

Hubert 

Ruppe 

Boland 

HlnShaw 

Sikes 

Boiling 

Jones,  Ala. 

Slsk 

Burke,  Fla. 

Macdonald 

Solarz 

ChappeU 

Metcalfe 

Synuns 

Collins,  HI. 

Mosher 

Teague 

Conyers 

Patman,  Tex. 

UdaU 

Dodd 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Escb 

Rangel 

Young,  Ga. 

Eshleman 

Rees 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Rinaldo 

"Ihe  CHerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Roberts  against. 

Mr.  Teague  for,  with  Mr.  Slkes  against. 

Mr.  Blanchard  for,  with  Mr.  Rees  against. 

Mr.  Bangel  for,  with  Mr.  Esch  against. 

Mr.  Barrett  for,  with  Mr.  Ouyer  against. 

Mr.  Maodonald  of  Maasacbttsetts  for,  wltli 
Mr.  Ooldwater  against. 

Mr.  Btmnels  for,  with  Kir.  Esbleman 
agUnst. 

Mr.  Conyers  for,  with  Mr.  Symms  against. 

Mr.  Boland  for,  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida 
against. 

Uhtn  further  notice: 
Mr.  Solarz  writh  Mr.  Aspln. 


Mr.  CbappeU  with  Mr.  UdaU. 

Mr.  Yoong  of  Georgia  wltb  Mr.  Dodd. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Jones  of 
Alabama. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  BSr.  Patman. 

Mr.  WOLFF  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  (tf  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  CJLERK  TO  MAKE 
CORRECmONS  IN  ENGBOSSMENF 
OF    H.R.    10760 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  CAerk  may  be 
authorized  to  correct  section  and  sub- 
section designations  and  punctuation  in 
the  engrossment  of  the  bill  HH.  10760. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GEI'TERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani  - 
mous  consent  that  all  Memt>ers  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  ju^t 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  SER- 
GEANT AT  ARMS— U.S.  DISTRICT 
COURT  OP  NEW  JERSEY  GRAND 
JURY  INVESTIGATION  PERTAIN- 
ING TO  ACCOUNT  OF  HON.  HENRY 
HELSTOSKI 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

March  2. 1976. 
Hon.  Carl  Albebt, 

Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Speakeb:  Attached  please  fiud  a 
copy  of  a  subpoena  issued  by  the  District 
Cotirt  of  the  United  States,  District  of  New 
Jersey,  and  served  upon  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms,  VS.  House  of  Representatives,  March  2. 
1976. 

The  subpoena  commands  me  to  appear  at 
the  Courthouse,  Newark,  New  Jersey  on 
March  12,  1976  at  10  o'clock  AJM.  to  testify 
before  the  Grand  Jury  and  to  bring  with  me 
certain  books,  records,  and  documents  per- 
taining to  tbe  account  of  Honorable  Henry 
Helstoskl.  These  materials  and  records  are 
property  of  tbe  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

I  am,  therefore,  referring  tbe  matter  to 
you  for  wliatever  action  the  House,  In  Its 
wisdom,  may  care  to  take. 

With  kind  regards,  I  remain. 
Sincerely, 

Kenneth  R.  Haroinc, 

Sergemnt  at  Arms. 

The  SE»EAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  subpena. 


5000 
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The  Clerk  read  as  foUowa: 
(In  the  VA  Distoict  Court  for  the  District 

of  New  Jersey] 
BvmpxKA   TO   Tiai'iri    Bkroicx    Gkaxi)    fmtr 
To  Sergeant-at-Arms. 

U.S.  HoviM  of  BepreseotatlTcs,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
You  are  hereby  commanded  to  appear  in 
the  United  States  District  Conrt  for  the 
District  of  New  Jersey  at  VA.  Pjwt  Oflce 
and  Coorthooae  Bldg.  Federal  8q.,  Room 
483  In  the  city  of  Newark  on  the  i:ith  day  of 
March  1976  at  10:00  o'clock  A.M.  to  testify 
before  the  Grand  Jury  and  bring  with  you 
the  books,  records  and  documents  set  forth 
In  the  attached  Schedule  A  pertaining  to  the 
account  of  Henry  Helstoskl  of  New  Jersey 
for  the  periods  indicated. 

This  Bubpena  Is  Issued  on  api^ication  of 
the  United  States. 

Jonathan  L.  Goldstein.  U.S.  Attorney.  By 
William  W.  Robertson.  Assistant  U.S.  At- 
torney. Federal  Building.  970  Broad  Street, 
Newark.  N.J. 

AiroELO  W.  LocASCio 

Clerk. 
By  CHAKbom:    BaAiiBrniT 

Deputy  Clerk. 
Dated  Februar>-  23,  1976. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H,  Res.  1064) 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Ru.  1064 

Wheraa  in  a  Grand  Jury  Investigation 
pending  In  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  New  Jersey,  a  subpena 
duces  tecum  was  Issued  by  the  said  court 
and  addressed  to  Kenneth  R.  Harding.  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives directing  him  to  ftppear  l)efore  the 
grand  Jury  of  said  conrt  at  10:00  antemerid- 
ian on  the  12th  day  of  March.  1976.  and  to 
bring  with  him  certaUt  documents  In  his 
poosesslon  and  under  the  control  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlves:    Therefore  be  it 

lUaolved.  That  by  tbe  prtvUeees  of  this 
House  no  evidence  of  a  documentary  char- 
acter under  the  control  and  In  the  posses- 
sion of  the  House  of  Representatives  can, 
by  the  mandate  of  process  of  the  ordinary 
courts  of  Justice,  be  tiken  from  such  control 
or  possession  but  by  Its  permission-  b4  It 
further  A 

Se»olved,  That  when  It  appears  by  the  o«. 
der  of  the  court  or  of  the  judge  thereof   oK 
of  any  legal  officer  charged  with  the  admln-\ 
Istratlon  of  the  order  of  such  court  or  judge.  ) 
that  documentary  evidence  in  the  po&iessioD 
and  under  the  control  of  the  House  gfRem-e- 
ssntatlves  Is  needful  for  use  In  Anf^^iri^'' 
justice,  or  before  any  Judge  or  legal  officer, 
for  the  promotion  of  justice.  thU  House  wlU 
take  such  action  thereon  as  wUI  promote  the 
ends  of  justice  consistently  with  the  privi- 
leges and  rights  of  this  House;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  when  said  court  determines 
upon  the  materiality  and  relevancy  of  the 
records  called  for  In  the  Kubpena  duc«s 
tecimi.  then  the  said  court,  through  any  of 
Its  ofllcers  or  agents,  have  full  permission  to 
attend  with  all  proper  parties  to  the  pro- 
ceeding and  then  always  at  any  place  under 
the  orders  and  control  ot  this  House,  and 
take  copies  of  those  requested  papers  and 
doomnents  which  are  hi  the  possession  or 
custody  of  the  Sergeant-at-Armi;  and  the 
Sergeant-at-Arms  Is  authorized  to  supply 
certified  copies  of  such  docuineuts  or  papers 
that  the  court  has  found  to  be  material  and 
relevant  aad  which  the  court  or  other  proper 
officer  shall  desire,  so  as.  however,  the  poe- 
seseloa  oX  said  documentc  and  papers  by  the 
said  Sergeant-at-Arms  shall  not  be  dis- 
turbed, or  the  same  shall  not  be  removed 
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from  their  place  of  file  or  custody  under  the 
said  Sergeant-at-Arms;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  as  a  respectful  answer  to 
the  subpoena  duces  tecum  a  copy  of  these 
msolutiona  be  submitted  to  the  said  Court. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  THE  SER- 
GEANT AT  ARMS— U.S.  DISTRICT 
COURT  OP  NEW  JERSEY  GRAND 
JURY  INVESTIGATION  PERTAIN- 
ING TO  ACCOUNT  OP  FORMER 
CONGRESSMAN  JOSEPH  J.  MARA- 

zm 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

Washington,  D.C,  March  1. 1976. 
Hon.  Cari.  Albzbt. 

Speaker.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Waihinsrton.  D.C. 
DcAK  Ms.  Sfbakks:  Attached  please  nnd 
a  copy  of  a  subpoena  issued  by  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States.  DUtrlct  of  New 
Jersey,  and  served  upon  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Febru- 
ary 26,  1976. 

The  subpoena  commands  me  to  appear  at 
the  Courthouse.  Newark.  New  Jersey  on 
March  10.  1976  at  10  o'clock  AM.  to  testify 
before  the  Grand  Jury  and  to  bring  with  me 
certain  books,  records,  and  documents  per- 
taining to  the  account  of  Former  Congress- 
man Joseph  J.  Maraeltl.  These  materials  and 
records  are  property  of  the  UJ3.  House  of 
Represcutatives. 

I  am,  therefore,  referring  the  matter  to  yoB 
for  action  as  the  House,  in  its  wisdom,  may 
care  to  take. 

With  kind  regards,  1  remain. 
Sincerely. 

KCNNKTH   R.    HARDma. 

Sergeant  at  Anna. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  subpena. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

SUBPENA  TICKST 

[In   District   Court   of   the    United    States, 

District  of  New  Jersey) 
To  S^rgeant-At-Amois.  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlves.  Washington.  DC. 
By  virtue  of  a  subpena  Issued  out  of  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  States,  you  are 
required  to  be  and  a|H>ear  before  the  said 
Court  at  VS.  Post  OOoe  and  CourtlKnaM 
Bldg.,  Federal  Square,  Rm.  433  Newark,  Mew 
Jersey,  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  on  the  10th  day  of 
March.  1976  then  and  there  to  testify  on 
behalf  of  the  Grand  Jury  and  to  bring  with 
you  and  produce  the  books,  records  and  doc- 
uments set  forth  in  the  attached  schedule 
pertaining  to  the  account  of  former  Con- 
grcesntan  Joseph  J.  Mkxazitl  (PJIjt.)  for  the 
period  January  1.  1972  through  December  31. 
1974.  and  not  to  depart  without  leave.  IT  yon 
fail  to  obey  such  subpena.  you  may  be  lined 
and  Imprisoned,  as  the  Oourt  nMy  direct. 

OSORSE  K.  McKUiNKT. 

VJS.  Mmrsli^l. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  <  H.  Res.  1065) .  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  conskleratkiD. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rss.  1065 
Whereas  In  a  Oraod  Jury  InTestlgatfen 
pending  in  the  United  SUtes  District  C^rart 
for  the  District  of  New  Jersey,  a  subpena 
duces  tecum  was  Issued  by  the  said  court 
and  addressed  to  Kenneth  R.  HSnllng.  8«r- 


geant-at-Arms  of  tbe  House  of  Representa- 
tives, directing  hlra  to  appear  before  the 
grand  jury  of  said  court  at  10:00  o'dock 
antemertdUm  on  the  lOth  day  of  March.  i»76 
»x»d  to  brine  with  him  certain  documenta  In 
his  possession  and  under  the  control  of  tbe 
House  of  Representatives :  Therefore  be  it 

Re90tved.  That  by  the  privileges  of  this 
House  no  evidence  of  a  documentary  char- 
acter under  the  control  and  In  the  possession 
of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  can  by  the 
mandate  of  process  of  the  ordinary  coarU 
of  Justice,  be  taken  from  such  control  or  pcs- 
s3sslon  but  by  Its  permission;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  when  It  appears  by  the 
order  of  the  court  or  of  the  Judge  thereof 
or  of  any  legal  officer  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  order  of  such  court  or 
Judge,  that  documentary  evidence  In  the  pos- 
session and  under  the  control  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  needful  for  use  in  any 
court  of  justice,  or  before  any  Judge  or  legal 
officer,  for  the  promotion  of  jnstice.  this 
House  win  take  such  action  thereon  as  win 
promote  the  ends  of  Justice  consistently  with 
the  privileges  and  rights  of  this  House;  be 
it  fuither 

liesr.lved.  That  when  said  court  determines 
v.pon  the  materiality  and  relevancy  of  the 
records  caUed  for  In  the  subpena  duces  te- 
cum, then  the  said  coxirt,  through  any  of  its 
officers  or  agents,  have  full  permission  to 
attend  with  all  proper  parties  to  the  proceed- 
ing and  then  always  at  any  place  under  the 
orders  and  control  of  this  House,  and  takt 
c:ples  of  those  requested  papers  and  docu- 
ments which  are  In  the  poo8«s.'=lon  or  ciistody 
of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms;  and  the  Eergeant- 
at-Arms  Is  authorised  to  supply  certified 
copies  of  such  documents  or  papers  that  the 
court  has  found  to  be  material  and  relevant 
and  which  the  coiu^  or  other  proper  officer 
shall  desire,  so  as,  however,  the  possession 
of  said  documents  and  papers  by  the  said 
Sergeant-at-Arms  shall  not  be  disturbed,  or 
the  same  shall  not  be  removed  from  their 
place  of  file  or  cviatody  under  the  said  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms; be  it  further    . 

Resolved,  That  as  a  resjjectful  answer  to 
the  sabpena  duces  tecnm  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  be  submitted  to  the  said  Court 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  niotlon  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  ftjeaker.  I  take  Uils 
time  to  announce  that  on  tomorrow  we 
are  adding  to  the  program  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  5727,  parole  reorganiza- 
tion, and  House  Resolution  1042,  subpena 
power  for  the  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct.  We  will  then  follow 
with  H.R.  11963  international  security 
assistance  which  has  an  open  rule  with 
2  hours  of  debate. 


THE  irrrH  annfvtersary  op  thi 

DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR 

(Mr.  SKUBITZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  £ft>eaker,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  House 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
I  am  pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  coUeaciies  the  ia7th  anniversary  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Thi3  DQiartment  was  created  during 
the  final  session  of  the  30th  Congreu  on 
March  3,  1849.  Late  that  evening,  the 
Senate  approved  a  bill  creating  the  De- 


partment   the    House    had    passed    in 
February  1849. 

To  commemorate  Its  anniversary.  In 
this  Bicentennial  Tear,  the  Department 
has  published  a  historical  vignette  de- 
scribing events  that  led  to  the  dramatic 
evening  of  March  3,  1849,  when  the 
Senate  by  a  31  to  25  vote  approved  the 
House-passed  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  played  a  most  significant 
role  in  the  history  of  this  Nation.  When 
it  was  established,  it  took  over  Che  Gen- 
eral Land  Office  from  Treasury,  the 
Patent  Office  from  the  State  Department, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
Pension  Office  from  the  War  Department. 

It  also  became  responsible  for  numer- 
ous other  duties,  liicluding  supervision 
of  the  District  of  Ctdumbia  penitentiary, 
UJ3.  marshals,  public  buildings,  the  cen- 
sus, and  mines. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the 
Land  Office,  which  became  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  are  still  part  of 
the  Department,  but  over  the  years  In- 
terior gave  up  most  of  its  housekeeping 
duties  and  became  a  conservation 
department 

Today,  the  Interior  Dept»rtment  is  the 
Federal  agency  that  has  major  tespon- 
slblllty  for  parks  and  outdoor  recreation, 
energy  and  minerals,  fish  and  wUdltfe, 
land  and  water  resources,  and  for  people 
who  live  in  island  territories  under  UJS. 
administration. 

I  commend  this  historical  vignette  to 
you  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  be  printed  in  the  Record.  It  was 
writted  by  Charles  E.  Wallace,  a  staff 
member  of  Interior's  Communications 
Office. 
Historical    ViGsrar^TES    1776-1976 — Cbeation 

or    THX    Depastuxkt    or    thx    Intesior. 

March  3, 1849 

karlt  kftorts  to  estabusk  a 
boms  xueparticent 

In  1788,  during  a  Congressional  debate, 
John  Vlnlng  of  Delaware  led  an  unsuccessfiU 
effort  to  create  a  Home  Department  for  the 
new  government  under  the  Constitution. 

That  same  year,  Congress  created  three 
Executive  Departments:  State  or  Foreign 
Affairs,  Treasury,  and  V7ar.  It  also  provided 
for  an  Attorney  General  and  a  Postmaster 
Oeneral. 

Washington's  first  Cabinet  consisted  of 
Secretary  of  State  Thomas  Jefferson,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Alexander  HamllUm, 
Secretary  of  War  Henry  Knox,  Attorney  Oen- 
eral Edmund  Randolph,  and  Postmaster 
Oeneral  Samuel  Osgood.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral first  became  a  full-fledged  member  of 
the  Cabinet  In  1814  and  the  Postmaster 
General  in  1829.  Congress  established  the 
Navy  Deaprtment  In  1798  and  its  Secretary 
was  made  a  Cabinet  officer. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  Nation  duties 
that  belonged  in  a  Home,  or  Internal  Affairs, 
Department  were  apportioned  by  Congress 
among  other  departments.  Thus,  Secretary 
of  State  Jefferson  found  the  bulk  of  his 
time  was  taken  np  by  domestic  matters, 
particularly  in  tbe  disposition  of  patents 
and  operations  of  the  Mint. 

The  idea  of  setting  up  a  separate  depart- 
ment to  handle  domestic  matters  was  put 
forward  on  numerous  occasions  during  and 
after  Washington's  time.  President  Washing- 
ton suggested  that  a  special  bureau  or  de- 
partment would  be  useful  to  look  after  agrl- 
cultiuml  matteis. 

Shortly  before  the  War  of  1813,  a  House 
Committee   appointed   to  study  operations 


and  organization  of  the  Patent  Office  sug- 
gested the  propriety  of  establishing  a  distinct 
Home  Department. 

Altar  the  War  of  18ia,  pressing  administra- 
tive proUems  brought  renewed  proposals  t<u 
a  Home,  or  Interior.  Department.  The  Senate, 
In  a  move  to  relieve  the  situation,  instructed 
Department  heads  to  submit  a  joint  plan  for 
administrative  reform.  The  Secretaries  re- 
plied in  1816  with  a  proposal  to  Improve  fis- 
cal management,  create  a  soUcitorshlp  of  the 
Treasury,  and  establish  a  Home  Department. 

Tbe  Cabinet  report  of  1816  (also  Imown  as 
the  "Reixirt  of  the  Four  Secretaries"),  rec- 
ommended that  the  new  Home  Department 
supervise  teiritorlal  govnnments,  construc- 
tion of  Federal  highways  and  canals,  and  tbe 
Post  Office,  Patent  Office  and  Indian  Office. 

President  Madtwon  praised  the  Cabinet 
suggestions  and  urged  creation  of  a  new  ex- 
ecutive department  to  assume  duties  that 
were  overburdening  existing  departments 
and  ottier  responsibilities  not  tied  to  any  de- 
partment. 

In  January  1817,  Senator  Nathan  Sanford 
of  New  Tork  reported  to  the  Senate  a  blU  to 
establish  a  Home  Department  along  the  Unes 
recommended  by  the  Four  Secretaries,  but 
the  effort  was  unsuccessful. 

Interest  in  creating  a  Home  Department 
lagged  diu-lng  the  next  decade.  Various  ef- 
forts to  establish  a  Home  Department  were 
made  between  1827  and  1849,  but  none 
proved  successful  untu  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Robert  J.  Walker  in  December  1848 
put  before  Congress  his  carefully  conceived 
plan  to  establish  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

This  vignette  is  about  that  effort — and 
success — especially  March  3,  1849,  the  last 
day  of  the  30th  Congress,  when  tbe  Senate 
in  a  dramatic  night  session  approved  a 
House-passed  bill  to  create  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  take  charge  of  the  Nation's 
internal  affairs. 

A  flurry  of  wintry  bUists  greeted  Members 
of  Congress  as  they  sloshed  through  rain, 
sleet,  and  snow  to  tbe  final  session  of  the 
30th  Congress  Saturday,  March  3,  1849. 

Gathered  in  an  atniospbere  of  frenzied 
activity,  the  Senate  and  House  wrestled  with 
such  Important  measures  as  an?^n^^  appro- 
priations bills.  Statehood  for  California,  and 
a  proposal  to  create  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Historians  have  pointed  out  that  it  was  an 
TuiUkely  time  to  establish  a  new  department 
of  government  and  they  probably  are  correct, 
because  James  K.  Polk,  a  Democrat,  was 
President  whUe  the  Whigs  dominated  the 
House  and  were  strong  In  tbe  Senate. 

Some  of  the  Nation's  most  illustrious 
orators  were  on  tbe  Senate  floor  that  day — 
among  them  Daniel  Webster,  Jefferson  Davis, 
John  C.  Calhoun,  and  James  M.  Mason — 
briskly  debating  whether  to  establish  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

After  much -maneuvering  and  lengthy  de- 
bate, the  Senate  late  In  tbe  evening  of  March 
3  approved  a  House-passed  measure  and 
rushed  it  to  tbe  Vice  President's  room  at 
the  Capitol.  There,  as  midnight  neared. 
President  Polk  signed  the  measure  that 
ended  efforts  dating  back  60  years  to  estab- 
lish a  Federal  department  on  internal  affairs. 

Writing  on  the  issue  In  1936,  Harold  L. 
Ickes,  a  long-time  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(1933-46),  said  tbe  six-decade  delay  in 
establlsbing  the  department  was  due  mainly 
to  "States'  rights  and  tbe  ever  occiuring 
problem   of   expenditures  in   govermnent." 

In  setting  up  the  new  Department,  Con- 
gress transferred  to  It  the  General  Land 
Office  from  tbe  Treasury  Department,  the 
Patent  Office  from  the  State  Department, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Pen- 
sion Office  from  tbe  War  Department. 

The  Department  also  was  assigned  re- 
sponsibility for  supervision  of  the  Com- 
missioner  of   Public    Buildings,   the   Board 


of  Inspectors,  the  Warden  ot  the  Peniten- 
tiary of  the  District  of  C<dumbia,  the  Cen- 
sus oi  the  United  States,  the  accounts  of 
marshals  and  other  officers  of  tbe  United 
States  courts,  and  of  lead  and  other  mines 
In  tbe  United  States. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  came  into 
being  from  a  need  to  provide  adequate  ad- 
ministrative machinery  to  handle  increased 
responsibilities  arising  out  of  the  Mexican 
War,  duties  that  were  to  involve  three  of 
Interi(X''s  four  major  divisions.  None  of  this 
work  was  a  new  phase  of  Ooveriunent  ac- 
tivity, but  the  Department  later  experienced 
a  decided  increase  in  fvmctlons,  undertaking 
wholly  new  types  of  responsibility  and  rais- 
ing such  new  Cabinet  units  as  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and 
Labor. 

Probably  the  most  authoritative  history 
concerning  the  establishment  and  early  his- 
tory of  the  Department — "The  Origins  and 
Early  Hlstcxy  of  tbe  United  States  Depart- 
ment at  the  Interior" — ^was  written  In  1964 
by  Norman  O.  FcHness  at  Pennsylveuila  ^ 
State  University.  Fornees,  after  extensive 
research,  concluded  that  Robert  J.  Walker, 
Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  In  the  Polk  Ad- 
ministration, was  mainly  responsible  for 
the  Department's  creation. 

"Walker  possessed  a  feeble  physical 
frame  that  seemed  a  mismatch  for  the  mag- 
nitude of  bis  energy,  capability,  and  ambi- 
tion," Fornees  wrote.  "But  if  he  was  only  a 
'mere  whiffle  of  a  man,'  be  was  also  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  persons  ever  to  sit 
at  the  bead  of  the  Treasiu-y  Department. 
From  this  office  he  laid  before  Congress  the 
blueprint  for  the  Department  of  tbe  In- 
terior." 

Belom  appointment  to  President  Polk's 
Cabinet,  Walker  moved  from  Pennsylvania 
to  Mississippi  and  became  a  United  States 
Senator  from  that  State.  As  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Lands  in  the 
1830s,  he  promoted  tbe  selling  of  public 
lands  only  to  actual  settlers  to  dlscoiu-age 
land  speculation. 

His  policy  repudiated  control  of  public 
lands  by  a  few  and  served  as  the  basis  for 
bis  {dan  to  establish  a  new  executive  de- 
partment. 

By  tbe  late  1840b.  Walker  found  the 
Treasury  Department  burdened  with  flsc&l 
duties  and  did  not  wish  to  become  involved 
in  managing  tbe  vast  domain  acquired  from 
Mexico. 

Secretary  Walker  knew  that  the  Federal 
government  could  not  escape  dealing  vrlth 
land  speculators.  He  knew  also  that  the 
power  of  his  department  to  control  and  seU 
public  land  would  Increase  the  risk  of  cor- 
ruption and  further  bog  down  administra- 
tive procedures  in  the  Treasury.  Because  of 
these  considerations,  he  recommended  a  sepa- 
ration of  public  land  administration  from 
the  Treasury  Department.  He  desired  to  es- 
cape the  political  pressures  and  legal  dlffi- 
cviltles  that  frequently  plagued  the  General 
Land  Office  and  concluded  that  establish- 
ment of  a  new  department  was  the  best  way 
to  achieve  that  objective. 

Walker's  plan  for  a  Department  of  the  In- 
terior appeared  in  his  December  1848  an- 
nual report  to  the  Hotise  of  Bepresentatives. 
Expansion  of  the  Nation,  Walker  said,  had 
made  tbe  duties  of  the  Treasury  Department 
greater  than  It  could  properly  perform. 

With  the  addition  of  new  territories, 
Walker  pointed  out,  activities  of  the  Oen- 
eral Land  Office  would  become  more  and  more 
associated  with  mineral  lands,  private  land 
claims,  and  conflicting  titles  In  New  Mexico 
and  California. 

Because  decisions  by  the  Commissioner  of 
tbe  General  Land  Office  on  land  issues  could 
be  appealed  to  the  Secretary,  tbe  latter  faced 
more  judicial,  rather  than  financial  ques- 
tions. Walker  reminded  the  House  that  he 
personaUy  pronounced   Judgment   in   more 
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than  6.000  Und  title  caaea  between  Marcb 
1840  and  December  1848. 

Walker  further  warned  that  unless  a  new 
department  was  soon  created,  the  public  In- 
terest would  suffer  from  a  breakdown  of  the 
Treasury  Department. 

Samuel  F.  Vinton,  an  Ohio  Whig,  reported 
a  bill  from  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee February  12,  1840,  to  create  a  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  remained  a  key  fig- 
ure In  securing  Its  passage.  The  Hovise  Agri- 
culture Committee  filed  a  report  the  same 
day  urging  enactment  of  the  bill  reported  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

"It  seemed  a  meet  inauspicious  occasion  to 
seek  the  passage  of  a  proposal  which  had 
failed  on  several  earlier  attempts,"  Porness 
wrote.  "Sectional  bitterness,  factionalism, 
and  personal  feuds  so  dominated  the  session 
that  its  enactment  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment bill  is  a  matter  of  real  wonder.  To  ap- 
preciate the  bill's  success  In  this  obstreper- 
ous session  of  Congress,  some  attention  must 
be  given  to  the  political  situation  from 
which  it  emanated." 

Vinton  saw  the  Interior  proposal  as  a  plan 
to  Increase  the  internal  strength  of  the  Na- 
tion and  also  help  end  fraudulent  land  prac- 
tices and  speculation. 

In  discussing  the  bill  on  the  House  floor 
February  12,  Vinton  said  the  measure  essen- 
tially had  originated  through  Secretary 
Walker  and  that  "no  better  plan  could  be 
devised."  He  outlined  major  divisions  of  the 
new  department  and  emphasized.  In  particu- 
lar, the  proposal  would  relieve  the  Treasury 
Secretary  from  spending  four  hours  each  day 
deciding  disputed  land  cases. 

Howell  Cobb,  a  Georgia  Democrat,  led  the 
House  oppoeitioq.  to  the  proposal,  denouncing 
It  as  "an  attempt  to  obtain  without  deliber- 
ation passage  of  a  bill  intended  to  change 
completely  the  character  of  an  important  de- 
partment of  government." 

Richard  Brodhead,  a  Pennsylvania  Demo- 
crat, countered  Cobb's  charge,  pointing  out 
that  the  proposal,  in  effect,  had  been  before 
Congress  since  the  filing  of  Walker's  annual 
report  the  preceding  December. 

Three  days  later  (February  15)  the  biU 
again  was  brought  to  the  House  floor  and 
passed,  112  to  78,  with  99  Whigs  and  13  Dem- 
ocrats voting  for  it  and  74  Democrats  and 
four  Whigs  voting  against  it.  With  only  a 
minimum  of  debate  the  House  passed  an  im- 
portant measure  just  three  days  after  its 
first  reading. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  reported 
the  bill  to  the  Senate  March  3,  the  last  day 
of  the  30th  Congress. 

"On  thU  memorable  day,  between  debates 
on  a  government  for  California  and  appro- 
priations for  the  coming  fiscal  year,"  Fornees 
wrote,  "the  Senate  alternately  praised  and 
damned,  but  ultimately  passed  the  Interior 
Department  bill.  Although  the  success  of  the 
bill  depended  very  little  upon  Ideas  ex- 
changed on  the  Senate  floor,  the  debate  illus- 
trated a  variety  of  beliefs  regarding  the 
American  system  of  government. ' 

Once  the  measure  reached  the  Senate  floor, 
several  Senators  moved  to  table  the  bill,  but 
Senator  Jefferson  Davis  of  Mississippi,  who 
strongly  favored  the  measure,  pleaded  that 
young  State*  especially  wanted  the  new  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

Davis  maintained  that  the  checks  and  bal- 
ance system  of  government  applied  to  de- 
partments and  that  It  was  a  violation  of 
principle  for  the  officer  In  charge  of  finding 
ways  and  means  to  operate  the  government 
also  to  have  charge  of  disbursements.  "A  di- 
vision of  the  Treasury  Department  Is  essen- 
tial to  rigid  economy  and  Just  accounUbillty 
In  government,"  Davis  argued. 

Mississippi's  Henry  S.  Foote  called  on  the 
Senate  to  disregard  party  considerations  and 
approve  the  bUl,  while  two  other  Democrats- 
Virginia's  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter  and  Ohio's 


WUliam  Allen — attacked  the  bUl  on  the 
grounda  it  would  solve  nothing  and  Impose 
additional  expenses  on  taxpayers. 

Following  tbooe  exchanges.  Massachu- 
setU'  D&nlel  Webster,  long  dedicated  to  th« 
idea  of  the  new  department,  reminded  his 
colleagues  the  proposal  went  all  the  way  back 
to  the  days  of  MadLson  and  Monroe. 

Webster  supported  the  measure  because 
he  felt  the  business  of  government  had  out- 
grown the  existing  administrative  system, 
particularly  with  regard  to  public  lands, 
and  because  he  believed  It  was  generally  a 
popular  Idea  throughout  the  country. 

Not  all  New  Englanders  shared  Webster's 
opinion.  John  M.  Niles,  a  Connecticut  Demo- 
crat, opposed  the  bill  as  an  Improper  sub- 
ject for  legislation.  Departments,  he  main- 
tained, grew  out  of  public  duties  and  unless 
the  government  assumed  new  responsibilities, 
It  could  not  create  a  new  department. 

"Now,  can  you,  by  law,  create  a  new  de- 
partment where  there  are  no  additional  pub- 
lic duties  to  be  discharged?"  asked  Senator 
Niles.  "Why,  sir,  it  Is  not  a  new  department; 
it  is  a  new  Cabinet  officer.  What  are  hU  ap- 
propriate duties?  He  has  no  appropriate 
duties  by  this  bill;  and  the  very  fact  that  the 
bill  provides  for  this  high  officer  but  one 
clerk  proves  that  he  has  no  duties  whatever 
as  the  head  of  a  department.  It  cannot  be 
called  a  department.  This  is  only  a  bureau. 
The  officer  Is  to  have  supervision  In  case  ol 
appeal,  but  he  has  no  Independent  Judicial 
department." 

Senator  Niles  made  clear  his  opposition  to 
any  change  other  than  reorgamzatlon  of 
existing  offices  and  laid  the  groundwork  for 
further  attacks  on  the  bill  by  strongly  ques- 
tioning the  constitutionality  of  the  plan  to 
create  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Virginia's  Senator  James  M.  Mason  fol- 
lowed Niles.  asserting  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  had  been  established  to  serve  ex- 
terior—not Interior— affairs  of  the  Nation. 

Mason  also  expressed  dislike  for  the  pro- 
posal because  of  additional  patronage  It 
would  give  the  incoming  Whig  Administra- 
tion, but  centered  hU  principal  critlcUm  of 
the  bill  on  the  States'  rights  Issue. 

Following  Mason's  speech.  In  an  action 
signifying  eventual  victory  for  proponents  of 
the  proposal,  the  Senate  voted,  31  to  22 
against  tabling  the  bill. 

John  C.  Calhoun,  a  former  Secretary  of 
War  and  Secretary  of  State  from  South 
Carolina,  saw  something  ominous  In  the  very 
expression  "Secretary  of  the  Interior,"  and 
charged  there  was  no  need  for  the  new  de- 
partment. 

Senator  Foote  of  Mississippi,  refuting 
charges  that  the  new  department  was  unnec- 
essary and  would  be  a  radical  innovation, 
said  the  bill  reflected  the  growth  of  the  Na- 
tion and  effected  "a  Judicious  and  necessary 
division  of  labor.  " 

As  to  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  States, 
Foote  contended  the  bill  would  have  the  op- 
posite effect  by  limiting  the  power  of  the 
Treasury  Department  and  making  it  easier 
to  detect  any  encroachment. 

Four  o'clock  approached  and  the  Senate 
temporarily  laid  aside  the  Interior  proposal 
to  consider  pressing  apprc^rlations  bUls. 
After  disposing  of  those  measures  it  recessed 
vtutil  6  p.m. 

Upon  reconvening  at  sU  that  evening,  op- 
ponents and  proponents  of  the  Interior  bill 
knew  it  was  a  race  against  time,  with  ad- 
Jouriunent  only  six  hours  away. 

If  opponents  could  tack  an  amendment  to 
the  proposal,  the  bill  would  die,  because  not 
enough  time  remained  for  the  House  to  con- 
sider an  amended  version  and  settle  differ- 
ences with  the  Senate. 

Virginia's  Senator  Hunter  again  took  the 
floor,  striking  hard  at  the  argument  that  the 
Interior  measure  mainly  was  to  relieve  the 
overworked  Treasury  and  argued,  in  fact, 
that  most  of  its  bureaus  would  come  from 


the  War  and  State  Departments.  Hunter  said 
he  especially  disliked  the  idea  of  removing 
the  General  Land  Office  from  the  Treasury 
since  It  was  involved  In  both  the  control  and 
receipt  of  public  revenues. 

Hunter  supported  amendments  to  crlppii 
the  bill,  and  brought  an  Immediate  response 
from  Senator  George  E.  Badger,  a  North  Car- 
olina Whig,  who  declared  a  vote  for  amend- 
menu  was  a  vote  against  the  bill. 

"The  bill  may  not  be  as  perfect  as  the  in- 
genuity of  wise  men  can  make  It,"  said  Bad- 
ger, "but  it  Is  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a  great  and  Important  principle.  It  is  a 
bill  to  establUh  a  Home  Department  against 
which,  upon  what  principle,  can  anyone  ob- 
ject?" 

It  was  at  least  7:30  as  supporters  of  the 
blU  paused,  wondering  If  they  could  main- 
tain  sufficient  momentum  to  pass  the  bill  be- 
fore adjournment. 

Senator  Charles  O.  Atberton  of  New  Hamp- 
.shire  told  the  Senate  he  had  no  Intention  to 
delay  progress  on  the  bUl,  but  merely  wished 
to  submit  a  Conference  Report  and  supposed 
it  was  in  order  to  do  so.  Informed  his  move 
would  not  be  in  order,  Atherton  moved  to 
table  the  Interior  blU  so  he  could  submit 
the  Conference  Report. 

The  motion  to  table  again  lost,  this  time 
20  to  19. 

The  Senate  then  turned  down  amendments 
to  restrict  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior's  ap- 
pointive and  removal  power  of  clerks  and  to 
give  the  Treasury  additional  officers. 

It  was  nearly  nine  o'clock  as  Senator  Mason 
moved  to  strike  from  the  bill  authority  to 
establish  the  Interior  Department  and  in- 
stead give  enacting  powers  to  a  new  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  amendment 
was  rejected,  30  to  23. 

Daniel  Webster  and  Jefferson  Davis  made 
their  flnal  pleas  for  the  bill. 

Webster  chlded  the  exposition  for  pro- 
longing the  debate  and  basing  their  argu- 
ment on  the  question  of  power.  "There  !• 
not  a  particle  of  thU  bill,  not  a  sentence,  for 
extending  the  power  of  the  Government,"  he 
declared. 

Davis  said  the  bill  no  longer  was  being  de- 
bated on  Its  merits,  adding  that  party  and 
patronage  issues  were  Irrelevant  and  that 
arguments  alleging  Increased  power  and  the 
Federal  Government  could  not  deal  with 
domestic  Issues  were  false. 

The  bill  then  was  reported  without  amend- 
ment and  read  three  times  as  spectators 
waited  anxiously  for  a  roll  call  vote. 

The  results  were  announced,  and  by  a  mar- 
gin of  sU  votes— 31  to  26 — the  Senate  ap- 
proved the  bill  to  create  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

Of  31  in  favor,  21  were  Whigs  and  10  were 
Democrats.  Of  those  opposed,  24  were  Demo- 
crats and  one  was  a  Whig. 

Although  Democrats  supporting  the  bill 
apparently  did  so  because  they  felt  it  was  ad- 
vantageous to  their  individual  States,  their 
support  was  crucial  to  the  bUl's  passage.  Also, 
since  they  came  mostly  from  the  South  and 
border  States,  their  strong  support  doubtless 
Influenced  a  wavering  President  Polk  to  sign 
the  measure. 

March  3rd  had  been  an  extremely  busy  day 
for  President  Polk.  At  his  office  an  hour  ear- 
lier than  usual,  he  was  occupied  constantly 
all  day.  About  sunset,  having  cleared  hU 
desk  of  all  pending  business,  he  left  The 
White  House  with  his  famUy  and  members  of 
his  Cabinet  to  occupy  quarters  at  the  Willard 
Hotel. 

A  short  time  later,  President  Polk  and  his 
Cabinet  went  to  the  Capitol,  so  the  President 
would  be  available  to  receive  and  act  on  bills 
presented  to  him  the  last  night  of  Congress. 
In  going  to  the  Capitol,  he  followed  the  cus- 
tom of  previous  Presidents  to  be  on  "The 
Hill"  during  the  flnal  evening  of  a  Congres- 
sional session. 

It  was  after  eleven  o'clock  wher  the  In- 
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terlor  bill  reachefl  President  Polk,  as  h» 
awaited  Congressional  messages  In  the  Vice 
President's  room  at  the  Capitol. 

A  short  time  later  he  signed  the  measure. 
Polk  wrote  In  his  diary  that  he  did  not  have 
enough  time  to  consider  the  bill  carefully, 
but  found  no  constitutional  objections 
against  it.  He  did  reflect  apprehensions  voiced 
by  some  Senators  that  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, through  consolidating  tendencies, 
might  draw  power  from  the  States  and  extend 
Federal  jurisdiction  undiUy,  but  such  fears 
were  not  strong  enough  to  prevent  him  from 
approving  on  March  3,  1840,  creation  of  a 
ne*-  Federal  Department  to  supervise  In- 
ternal affairs. 

Polk  remained  at  the  Capitol  until  after 
3  o'clock,  when  he  returned  to  the  Willard. 
At  six  in  the  morning,  a  joint  Congressional 
Comnolttee  deUvered  the  Civil  aod  Diplomatic 
Appropriations  Bill  and  a  measure  to  extend 
the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States  over 
California,  which  the  President  signed.  The 
30th  adjourned  at  6:30  that  morning,  March 
4,  1840. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  bill  ap- 
peared to  be  of  relative  unimportance  to 
Polk.  He  spent  several  pages  In  his  diary  dis- 
cussing matters  be  handled  that  day  both 
before  and  after  signing  the  Interior  bill  and 
then  wrote: 

"I  find  that  I  have  omitted  to  notice  the 
passage  by  Congress,  after  night  of  this  day's 
proceedings,  of  a  bill  to  establish  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  or  Home  Department. 
It  was  presented  to  me  for  my  approval  late 
at  night  and  I  was  much  occupied  with  other 
duties.  It  was  a  long  bill  containing  many 
sections  and  I  had  but  little  time  to  examine 
it." 

(This  statement  seems  difficult  to  reconcile 
against  the  fact  that  one  of  Polk's  top-rank- 
ing Cabinet  members.  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Robert  Walker,  presented  the  entire  plan 
in  his  annual  report  to  the  Congress  the 
previous  December  and  undoubtedly  provided 
a  copy  of  that  report  to  Polk.  Polk's  diary, 
carefully  kept  from  1845  to  1840  but  not  on 
a  dally  basis,  makes  no  mention  of  Secretary 
Walker's  report) . 

"I  had  serious  objections  to  It,  but  they 
were  not  of  a  constitutional  character,  and 
I  signed  It  with  reluctance.  I  fear  Its  consoli- 
dating tendency,  t  apprehend  Its  practical 
operation  will  be  to  draw  power  from  the 
States,  where  the  Constitution  has  reserved 
It,  and  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  and  power 
of  the  United  States  by  construction  to  an 
unwarrantable  extent.  Had  I  been  a  member 
of  Congress  I  would  have  voted  against  It. 
Many  bills  pass  Congress  every  year  against 
which  the  President  would  vote  were  he  a 
member  of  that  body,  and  which  he  yet  ap- 
proves and  signs." 

Zachary  Taylor  \ras  inaugurated  as  Presi- 
dent shortly  after  noon,  Monday,  March  5. 
President  Polk  left  Washington  by  steamboat 
at  three  o'clock  the  morning  of  March  6 
for  Nashville,  where  he  hoped  to  live  In  re- 
tirement. Illness,  however,  overtook  the  for- 
mer President  and  he  died  June  15.  1849,  a 
little  more  than  three  months  after  he  left 
office. 

Tlie  new  Department  of  the  Interior 
emerged  not  from  a  hasty  attempt  to  «olve 
problems  cxurent  In  1640,  but  from  the  en- 
larging responsibilities  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  the  manaf^ement  of  domestic 
affairs  from  the  days  oX  Washington.  The 
lingering  desire  for  a  simple  government  of 
limited  power  had  delayed  the  department's 
advent,  but  by  1840  the  need  for  such  a  de- 
partment at  least  loomed  laiger  than  any 
argument  of  oppoeition.  Becavise  the  future 
augured  only  Increased  federal  responsibility 
la  domestic  affairs,  responsible  political 
leaders  again  undertook  to  create  a  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

KORMAM   O.    FOSNESS, 

Historian. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  COMPREHEN- 
SIVE FOREST  POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previoiis  order  of  the  House,  the  gmtle- 
man  from  Florida  (Mr.  Sikes)  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  common 
knowledge  that  the  forests  of  America 
are  one  of  our  greatest  assets.  Much  prog- 
ress has  been  made,  both  in  public  policy 
and  in  private  enterprise,  toward  improv- 
ing the  Nation's  forests  and  in  building 
toward  a  compreuensive  forestry  policy. 
It  is  surprising  to  note  that,  despite  this 
clear  acceptance  of  the  great  value  of 
forests  to  the  Nation's  economy,  and 
their  contributions  to  America's  recrea- 
tional and  environmental  assets,  there  is 
no  clear,  modem  statement  of  policy  for 
forestry  in  America.  Forestry  laws,  dat- 
ing back  to  the  Organic  .\ct  of  1897,  some 
of  them  conflicting,  deal  only  partially 
with  forest  policy  Issues.  If  we  are  to 
meet  future  national  needs  from  our  for- 
ests they  must  be  managed  to  their  full 
capacity.  There  is  no  guiding  policy  or 
principles  as  to  how  our  forest  resources 
will  be  committed  or  used.  To  avoid  a 
situation  similar  to  the  energy  crisis, 
which  resulted  largely  from  the  lack  of 
policy,  the  Congress  should  decide  what 
is  to  be  done  with  our  forest  resources. 

The  need  for  action  is  evident.  Court 
decisions  on  the  Monongahela  and  Alas- 
kan timber  sales  have  created  crisis  situ- 
ations in  forest  management.  Land  clas- 
sification decisions  are  being  made  con- 
tinually without  policy  direction.  There 
is  insiLGBcient  guiding  direction  on  ap- 
propriation levels  for  public  forests  or 
for  Federal  sussistance  to  privately  owned 
lands.  Is  the  multiple  use  philosophy  still 
viable,  or  should  forest  lands  be  classified 
for  their  highest  and  best  use  and  man- 
aged intensively  to  achieve  optimum 
outputs?  We  must  resolve  the  dispute 
over  how  much  wilderness  there  will  be 
and  get  on  with  the  job  of  managing  the 
rest.  Private  landowners  must  somehow 
be  motivated  to  take  better  care  of  their 
forest  lands.  Development  and  imple- 
mentation of  a  balanced  program  under 
the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  of  1974  requires 
many  policy  decisions. 

The  American  Forestry  Association, 
which  for  years  has  been  a  leader  in  this 
field,  recommends  two  courses  of  action. 
First,  the  adoption  of  interim  legislation 
that  will  resolve  the  Monongahela-Alaska 
timber  sales  problems  to  prevent  disrup- 
tion of  the  forestry  economy  and  pro- 
grams. And  second,  creation  by  the  Con- 
gress of  a  Joint  Study  Committee  to  de- 
velop a  national  policy  for  forests  and 
related  resources  management.  AFA  fur- 
ther recommends  that  this  poUcy  be  com- 
pleted within  2  years,  with  an  interim 
report  at  the  end  of  1  year. 

The  management  and  operation  of  the 
national  forests  is,  of  course,  a  major 
part  of  the  overall  problem  to  be  resolved 
by  the  joint  committee. 

By  way  of  background,  there  has  been 
Introduced  into  the  94th  Congress  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  National  Forest  Or- 
ganic Act  of  1897.  One  biU,  S.  2926,  by 
Senator  Randolph  of  West  Virginia,  is 
entitled  the  "National  Forest  Timber 


Management  Reform  Act  of  1976."  An- 
other by  Congressman  Ta-tlor  of  North 
Carolina,  HU.  10364,  would  establish  a 
moratorium  until  September  30, 1977,  on 
court  order  currently  limiting  the  sales 
of  national  forest  timber  or  imtil  restric- 
tive language  in  tlie  National  Forest  Or- 
ganic Act  is  repealed  or  amended.  Still 
another  bill,  S.  2851,  by  Senators  Ste- 
vens and  Gravel  of  Alaska,  would  estab- 
lish a  moratorium  for  Alaskan  timber 
sales  alone  and  a  resolution  offered  by 
these  same  Senators  calls  for  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Organic  Act  of  1897  to  per- 
mit management  of  the  national  forests 
in  Alaska  according  to  modem  silvicul- 
tural  techniques.  Other  legislation,  giv- 
ing Secretary  of  Agriculture  much  need- 
ed flexibility  In  timber  sales  procedure,  is 
contsdned  in  a  potential  administration 
bill  now  being  cii'culated  for  comment 
by  other  executive  agencies  and  depart- 
ments. 

The  need  for  new  legislation  mod- 
ernizing existing  authorizations  for  tim- 
ber sales  on  the  national  forests  has  been 
brought  on  by  the  courts'  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  Organic  Act  of  1897 
which  limits  such  sales  to  trees  which 
are  dead,  physiologically  matured,  or 
large  growth  trees  that  are  individually 
marked.  Such  restrictions,  possibly  valid 
in  1897  when  public  forests  were  being 
rapidly  devastated,  are  totally  unwork- 
able with  today's  demands  for  forest 
products  and  our  knowledge  of  modem 
silvicultural  techniques.  The  courts,  in 
fact,  called  upon  the  Congress  to  amend 
their  archaic  restricticms  in  light  of  to- 
day's needs  and  the  conflicts  which  have 
developed  over  sales  procedures  in  mtoiy 
of  our  national  forests.  The  necessity 
for  some  sort  of  legislative  reform  is 
clearly  evident  when  we  consider  that 
over  one-lmlf  of  all  the  merchantable 
softwood  sawtimber  in  our  Nation  is  on 
the  national  forests.  In  addition  to  all 
other  multiple-use  purposes  timber  pro- 
duction is  and  must  continue  to  be  a 
major  objective  of  national  forest  man- 
agement. 

The  importance  of  legislation  to  mod- 
ernize national  forest  sales  procedures  is 
urgent,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  the  real  prob- 
lem goes  much  beyond  timber  sales  and 
the  Organic  Act  of  1897.  The  court- 
ordered  restrictions  on  timber  sales, 
which  could  logically  be  extended  to  all 
national  forest  sales,  only  point  up  the 
real  need  for  modem  comprehensive 
forest  policy  in  America.  This  is  only 
one  of  the  problems  confronting  forest 
managers,  public  and  private,  which 
should  be  answered  in  term  of  broad 
forest  policy.  Here  are  just  a  few  of  the 
forest  poUcy  questions  which  ultimately 
must  be  resolved  by  the  Congress: 

First.  Limitations  on  timber  sales  from 
the  national  forests  as  prescribed  by  the 
1897  Organic  Act. 

Second.  Tlie  role  of  our  national  forests 
in  meeting  projected  timber  supply  needs 
for  the  future,  and  continuing  gi-owing 
demands. 

Third.  Conflicts  in  policy  direction  pre- 
sented by  the  Organic  Act  of  1897.  the 
Multiple  Use-Sustained  Yield  Act  of  1960 
and  the  Forest  and  Rangelands  Renew- 
able Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974. 
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Fourth.  Unresolved  questions  of  wil- 
derness classification,  both  In  the  East 
and  the  West,  and  their  Impact  on  future 
timber  supply. 

Fifth.  Disputes  over  allowable  cut  de- 
terminations for  the  national  forests  and 
conflicts  about  the  concepts  of  even-flow 
and  high-yield  forestry. 

Sixth.  Questions  of  log  exports  and  our 
balance  of  trade. 

Seventh.  Controversy  over  clearcutting 
and  its  Impact  on  other  forest  uses  and 
values. 

Eighth.  The  role  that  private  nonin- 
dustrial  forests  will  play  in  future  timber 
production  and  to  what  extent  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  aid  the  private 
landowner. 

Ninth.  Questions  over  Federal  or  State 
regulation  of  private  forest  lands  and 
how  forest  practices  relate  to  air  and 
water  quality. 

Tenth.  Decisions  constantly  being 
made  by  the  Congress  on  single-use 
withdrawals  of  forest  lands  for  recrea- 
tion, wilderness,  wildlife,  scenic  rivers, 
seashores,  and  other  uses  without  over- 
all policy. 

Eleventh.  The  absence  of  any  clear 
policy  guidelines  for  fimding  of  for- 
estry programs  in  America.  Hopefully, 
this  will  be  answered  by  the  program 
currently  being  developed  by  the  admin- 
istration under  the  Forest  and  Range- 
land  Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act 
of  1974,  but  even  these  decisions  should 
have  been  preceded  by  clear  policy 
guidelines. 

There  are  many  other  examples  which 
could  be  given  to  demonstrate  our  need 
for  new  pohcy  legislation,  "Mr.  Speaker, 
but  these  few  shoxild  highlight  the  in- 
adequacy of  existing  law.  The  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  itself,  a  much  needed 
new  emphasis  for  forestry  and  other 
resources  decisions,  presents  problems 
and  conflicts  in  implementation  that 
need  to  be  answered.  In  the  final  analysis 
only  the  Congress  can  answer  these  and 
other  forest  policy  issues.  I  call  upon  my 
colleagues  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  to  Join  with  me  in  sponsorship 
and  support  of  new  legislation  to  create 
a  joint  congressional  committee  to  study 
forest  poUcy.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
pass  permanent  new  legislation  directed 
at  timber  sales  procedures  alone.  We 
should  study  all  of  our  forestry  needs  in 
America  and  then  propose  for  adoption 
by  the  Congress  bills  encomptissing 
broad,  comprehensive  forest  policy.  This, 
of  course,  will  require  time  and  my  bill 
provides  for  a  joint  committee  to  report 
its  findings  and  recommendations  at  the 
end  of  2  years  with  an  interim  report 
after  the  first  year  on  an  overall  forestry 
policy  program.  The  joint  conunlttee, 
with  a  minlmimi  staff  needed  to  achieve 
its  mission,  would  be  composed  equally 
of  Members  from  both  Houses  and 
should  contain  broad  representation, 
including  members  from  both  Agricul- 
ture and  Interior  Committees  with  for- 
est land  responsibilities. 

I  am  pleased,  at  this  point,  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  resolution  approved  by  the 
American  Foresters'  board  of  directors 
on  October  5,  1975,  which  deals  with  the 
subject  of  a  national  policy  for  American 
forests  and  related  resource  manage- 
ment. The  resolution  states: 


There  Is  an  urgent  need  to  adopt  •  na- 
tional policy  for  American  forests  and  re- 
lated reeoiirce  management.  In  order  to  guide 
the  enactment  of  needed  legislation,  the  AFA 
should  take  Immediate  and  aggressive  steps 
to  Implore  the  Congress  to  establish  a  Joint 
Study  Committee.  This  Committee  should 
prepare  a  policy  for  America!  forestry  and 
related  forestry  policy.  Partial  emphasis  of 
their  policy  should  be  directed  at  providing 
legislative  needs  such  as  those  which  may 
be  Indicated  by  the  Monongahela  decision. 
As  a  companion  measure  to  establishing  a 
Joint  Study  Committee,  interim  legislation 
should  t)e  adopted  which  will  prevent  dis- 
ruption of  the  national  economy  and  pro- 
grnnm  AJ'A  recommends  that  this  policy  be 
completSv  within  two  years,  with  an  interim 
report  at  end  of  one  year. 


ILLEGAL  ALIENS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Talcott)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  il- 
legal alien  situation  is  rapidly  worsening 
for  all  parties  involved. 

The  failure  of  the  Congress  to  enact 
necessary  legislation,  or  even  address  the 
problem,  is  encouraging  a  fast  growing 
illegal  immigration  into  this  country. 

Canny,  ambitious,  even  greedy  aliens 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  failure  of 
oiu"  Goveriunent  to  enforce  the  immigra- 
tion and  naturalization  laws. 

A  larger  and  larger  number  of  Illegal 
aliens  are  swarming  into  our  coimtry, 
taking  more  and  more,  better  and  better 
jobs  from  om*  citizens  and  increasing  the 
tax  burdens  of  our  taxpayers  for  welfare, 
education,  and  health  services  by  leaps 
and  bounds. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  recently  held 
that  a  State  law  is  constitutional  which 
permits  punishment  of  an  employer  for 
knowingly  hiring  an  Illegal  alien.  This  is 
unfair  for  at  least  three  reasons:  First, 
it  is  an  unfair  burden  upon  the  employer 
to  require  him  to  determine  who  is  en- 
titled to  employment  and  who  Is  not — 
unless  he  is  provided  a  document  upon 
which  he  can  rely,  which  the  California 
law  does  not,  and  cannot,  provide;  sec- 
ond. It  invites  pernicious  discrimination 
against  the  Mexican  American  or  the 
Spanish  sumamed  citizen;  and  third.  It 
penalizes  the  California  employer  while 
employers  throughout  the  other  49  States 
are  just  as  culpable. 

Problems  arising  from  Illegal  aliens  are 
not  limited  to  the  individual  States.  Cop- 
ing with  Illegal  aliens  should  not  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Individual  States. 

We  desperately  need  a  national  law  to 
accomplish  several  objectives:  to  enforce 
the  Federal  law;  to  staimch  the  Increas- 
ing flow  of  Illegal  aliens  Into  this  country 
and  to  establish  a  supervised,  legal  sys- 
tem of  providing  employees  at  peak  tiroes 
when  an  adequate  and  competent  domes- 
tic work  force  is  not  available  to  U.S. 
industry. 

I  intend  to  urge  the  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  to  report  bills  to  the 
Congress  which  will  help  to  enforce  our 
immigration  laws;  provide  employers 
with  an  employee-identification  docu- 
ment upon  which  they  can  rely;  pimish 
the  smugglers,  "coyotes"  and  Illegal 
aliens;  protect  the  Jobs  of  citizens;  re- 
duce the  burdens  of  our  taxpayers  to  pro- 


vide welfare,  education  and  social  serv- 
ices for  foreigners;  and  provide  a  stable, 
reliable  work  force  for  o\xt  essential  in- 
dustries. 

We  cannot  tolerate  the  Increasing  il- 
legal immigrations,  the  increasing  costs, 
the  increasing  loss  of  employment,  and 
the  increasing  pressures  to  admit  every 
foreign  national  into  our  coimtry  and  to 
grant  amnesty  from  deportation  of  il- 
legal aliens  and  their  relatives. 

The  Congress  should  act  promptly  to 
resolve  these  urgent  problems  and  gi'ow- 
ing  burdens. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  PASS  A 
WATERWAY  USER  TAX 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
men from  Kansas  (Mr.  Skubitz)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  11 
of  last  year,  I  introduced  H.R.  8590,  the 
Waterway  User  Tax  Act  of  1975.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  to  produce  fairness 
and  equity  among  the  three  modes  of 
surface  traJisportation  in  the  country: 
rail,  truck,  and  barge  lines.  My  bill  re- 
quires a  minimal  user  charge  on  our  pub- 
licly owned  and  suppoi-ted  waterways  on 
a  ton-mile  basis  and  a  fee  for  the  ase  of 
each  lock. 

I  urged  my  colleagues  in  the  House, 
through  remarks  In  the  Record  on  July 
11  and  November  10,  1975 — and  more 
recently  on  February  3  of  this  year — to 
give  prompt  attention  to  the  rriatter  of 
user  charges. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  the  United  States  has 
over  25,000  miles  of  navigable  inland 
waterways  which  are  at  the  disposal  of 
commercial  barge  traffic.  Since  1824  the 
Federal  Government  has  borne  the  cost 
of  construction,  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  these  waterways.  Under  con- 
gressional authorization,  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  improved  various 
segments  of  the  waterway  system. 

In  some  instances,  this  has  involved 
only  minor  dredging;  but  for  other 
waterways  it  has  consisted  of  extensive 
systems  of  locks  and  dams  or  canals. 
Annual  operation  and  maintenance  costs 
for  these  shallow  draft  inland  waterways 
now  nm  about  $73  million  annually. 

This  business  of  permitting  American 
commercial  users  to  have  a  free  ride  be- 
gan with  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of 
1787.  It  said: 

The  navigable  waterways  leading  into  the 
Mississippi  and  the  St.  Lawrence  .  .  .  shall  be 
common  highways  and  forever  free  .  . .  with- 
out any  tax.  Import  or  duty  therefor. 

Tolls  or  charges  for  the  use  of  water- 
ways belonging  to  the  Nation  were  pro- 
hibited by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1909  (33  U.S.C.  5). 

Although  free  waterways  might  have 
once  been  justified  to  encourage  settle- 
ment in  parts  of  the  country,  that  justi- 
fication certainly  no  longer  exists.  What 
this  subsidy  creates  today  Is  strong  politi- 
cal pressure  for  new  and  more  expensive 
waterways — even  though  they  may  be 
economically  imjustified  and  environ- 
mentally disruptive. 

Pi-ee  use  of  the  waterways  by  barge 
lines  is  unfair  not  only  to  the  taxpayers. 
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but  to  the  nOlroftds  and  other  transpor- 
tation oompetltor& 

The  FelHWUT  1976  Issue  of  the  Readers 
Digest  carried  an  article  l^  James 
Nathan  Miller,  which  was  entitled.  "Big 
Dam  Decision  at  Alton."  liCr.  Mllla-'B 
article  p(rintedly  discusses  a  single  water- 
way project.  But  he  also  examines  the 
significance  of  the  Alton  project  on  the 
future  of  om-  national  transportation 
policy.  The  project  pr<H)osed  at  Alton  is 
another  example  of  how  the  Federal 
Government  is  giving  the  barge  lines  a 
"free  ride"  at  the  expense  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

I  am  inserting  a  copy  of  James  Miller's 
article  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  closely 
examine  it. 

Bio  Dam  Decision  at  Alton 
(By  James  Nathan  MlUer) 

A  deceptively  qutet  battle  Is  now  being 
waged  over  the  building  of  a  dam  across  the 
Mississippi  River  near  St.  Louis.  On  the  sur- 
face, It  seems  a  typical  conservation  fight  be- 
tween the  pro-dam  17 J5.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  anti-dam  Sierra  Club  and 
Izaak  Walton  League.  Just  below  the  sur- 
face, however,  are  two  natlonaUy  significant 
Issues  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  conserva- 
tion: an  attempt  by  one  of  Washington's 
toughest  lobbies  to  pvU  a  multlbUIion-doUar 
rlpoff  of  the  U.S.  taxpayer,  and  a  far-reaching 
Congressional  decision  on  the  future  of  the 
U.S.  transportation  system. 

Actually,  it's  not  the  dam  itself  that  has 
aroused  the  conservationists,  but  the  very 
pectiliar  design  of  its  two  barge  locks.  To 
imderstand  why,  first  take  a  look  at  the  UB. 
barge  Industry — and.  speciflcaUy,  at  how  ii 
meshes  with  the  other  main  gears  of  the  U.S. 
transportation  indusrtry. 

The  basic  fact  about  these  gears  Is  that 
they  do  not  mesh.  Because  eac'^  of  our  major 
modes  of  transportation  cam  on  the  scene 
at  a  different  time.  Congress  >ver  managed 
to  deal  with  them  aU  as  a  '  .  >le.  Instead,  it 
simply  took  them  in  the  Ci  ^or  of  their  arrival 
and  stuck  each  mode  into  whatever  govern- 
ment pigeonhole  seetned  appropriate  at  the 
time. 

First  were  the  rivers,  whose  main  need  in 
the  early  days  was  for  engineers  who  would 
keep  them  clear  of  snags;  in  1824,  Congress 
gave  the  snag-cIearlng  job  to  the  Army. 
Later,  it  created  tlie  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  keep  watch  over  the  raUroads, 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to  supervise 
highway  building,  the  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Board  to  regulate  the  airlines,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  to  supervise  the 
trsinsportatlon  of  gas  by  pipeline. 

THE   SWBETEST   DEAL 

What  it  all  flnaUy  added  up  to  was  not  a 
transportation  system  but  a  non-system,  a 
tangle  of  competitive  industries  governed  by 
conflicting  rates,  routes  and  subsidies.  In 
1966,  Congress  tried  to  untangle  the  mess  by 
putting  the  scattered  executive  agencies 
dealing  with  transportation  into  a  single 
Department  of  Transportation,  where  they 
could  all  fight  each  other  under  the  same 
umbrella.  But  even  this  mUd  structural 
reform  had  a  gaping  hole,  caused  by  the  re- 
fusal of  one  of  the  main  transportation 
arms — the  barges — to  come  in  under  the 
umbreUa. 

The  reason  the  barge  people  refused  was 
simple:  they  did  not  want  to  risk  giving 
up  one  of  the  sweetest  deals  any  UJ3.  in- 
dustry has  ever  managed  to  squeeze  out  of 
the  government.  The  deal  was  this: 

In  the  Depression  years  of  the  1930s,  Con- 
gress decided  to  go  into  the  canal-buUdlng 
business  on  a  massive  scale.  Its  aim  was  to 
create  jobs  and  to  develop  competition  for 
the  raUroads,  which  In  those  days  were  Btlll 
the  much-feared  giants  of  transportation. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  was  given  the  task 


al  bnUdlng  the  canals,  and  the  result  was 
one  at  the  most  monumental  construction 
projscts  In  history.  Today  that  system  covers 
26,648  aaUes;  built  at  today's  prices.  It  would 
cost  perhaps  as  much  as  $20  billion. 

What  makes  this  deal  so  sweet  to  the  barge 
people  is  that  the  entire  canal  system — ^the 
building  of  It,  the  maintenance  of  tt,  the 
operation  of  Its  locks  and  signaling  sys- 
tems— is  provided  to  them  free  as  a  gift  of 
Congress.  Barges  are  the  only  transportation 
mode  whose  right-of-way  Is  lOO-percent 
biUlt  and  operated  at  taxpayer  expense. 

GIVERS     AND     TAKERS 

For  years  economists  have  denounced  this 
subsidy  (which  comes  to  more  than  $300 
million  a  year),  and  every  President  since 
Franklin  Roosevelt  has  tried  to  get  Congress 
to  force  the  barges  to  pay  at  least  part  of 
the  canal  costs.  But  each  one  has  run  into 
a  stone  wall:  the  waterway  lobby,  which 
exerts  its  Influence  through  the  powerful 
Cwps  of  Engineers. 

What  makes  the  Corps  so  powerful  is  the 
power  of  the  two  groups  it  serves.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  acts  as  adviser  to  Congress  on 
the  appropriations  that  are  dearest  to  Con- 
gress's heart — its  annual  $2  billion  in  pork- 
barrel  money.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Its  role 
as  chief  promoter  and  justifler  of  waterway 
projects,  the  Corps  acts  as  the  major  pleader 
in  Congress  for  a  vast  combine  of  heavy- 
construction  companies,  barge  lines,  barge- 
owning  coal,  oU  and  grain  companies,  and 
the  chambers  of  commerce  of  hundreds  of 
river-valley  and  coastal  communities.  It's 
this  dual  role — adviser  to  the  givers  and 
lobbyist  for  the  takers — that  makes  the 
Corps  a  unique,  virtually  unassailable  Insti- 
tution In  Washington. 

PECCTLIAS     DISCOVERIES 

Which  brings  us  to  the  controversy  over 
the  dam  on  the  Mississippi.  In  1970,  Con- 
gress approved  a  Corps  request  for  $350,000 
to  draw  up  plans  for  repairing  an  old  1930s' 
dam  at  Alton,  111.,  about  15  miles  north  of 
St.  Louis.  It  was  just  an  obscure  item— a 
fraction  of  a  percent  of  the  Corps'  1970 
budget — and  at  first  nobody  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  it.  But  then  some  outsiders  began 
probing  into  the  reason  for  the  Corps'  in- 
terest In  Alton — and  they  discovered  a  fan- 
tastic scheme  for  sneaking  a  muItlbUllon- 
dollar  project  through  Congress  without 
Congress's  even  knowing  about  it.  Here  Is 
how  they  discovered  the  attempt: 

During  the  canal-buUdIng  spliu-ge  of  the 
1930s,  one  of  the  Corps'  biggest  jobs  had  been 
to  convert  the  Upper  Mississippi  into  a  29- 
step  staircase  of  lakes  that  stretched  some 
670  miles  fom  St.  Louis  to  Minneapolis.  Each 
lake  was  created  by  buUdlng  a  dam  across 
the  river,  which  backed  up  water  and  formed 
a  long,  shallow  pool.  Each  pool  had  a  nine- 
foot-deep  channel  running  down  its  middle, 
and  each  dam  was  provided  with  a  lock,  or 
locks,  for  raising  and  lowering  barges. 

Although  the  system  had  been  designed 
to  last  for  50  years.  In  the  late  19608  the 
Corps  decided  that  the  30-year-old  dam  at 
Alton  should  be  scrapped  and  replaced  by  a 
new  one  two  miles  downstream,  at  a  cost  of 
about  $400  mUUon.  At  this  point  the  con- 
servationists began  to  get  concerned.  What 
worried  them  was  the  possibility  that  the 
new  dams  might  Increase  the  enormous  dam- 
age that  the  old  ones  had  already  done  to 
the  Upi>er  Mississippi. 

In  the  1930s,  when  the  free-flowing  river 
was  converted  Into  a  series  of  lakes  by  the 
original  dams,  its  current  had  slowed  and  the 
lakes  had  become  great  entrapment  basins 
for  millions  of  tons  of  sand  that  had  pre- 
viously washed  downstream.  To  keep  the 
channel  from  plugging  up,  each  year  Corps 
dredges  sucked  three  mlUlon  tons  of  sand 
from  its  bottom  and  dumped  It  along  the 
channel's  edges,  forming  levee-llke  mounds 
up  to  30  feet  high  on  either  side  of  the  mid- 
stream corridor.  Slowly,  these  barriers  be- 


gan to  block  off  the  river's  flow  from  the 
surrounding  water,  encouraging  the  growth 
In  the  sldewaters  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
rooted  aquatic  plants. 

Today,  that  growth  Is  so  thick  in  large 
areas  that  not  even  a  canoe  can  penetrate 
it.  Indeed,  the  Upper  Mississippi  is  eutro- 
phylng — that  Is.  starting  the  aging-and-dy- 
Ing  process  that  eventually  fills  In  and  kills 
every  lake  in  the  world.  At  the  present  rate, 
according  to  Du  Wayne  Oebken.  a  Wisconsin 
State  biologist,  in  50  years  the  present  open 
water  wUl  be  marsh,  and  the  present  marsh 
win  be  land;  the  Mississippi  will  have  be- 
come, literally,  a  barge  canal. 

How  could  such  a  manslve  process  be  af- 
fected by  the  mere  replacement  of  an  old 
dam  by  a  new  one  at  Alton?  This  brings  us, 
finally,  to  the  design  of  the  locks.  Investigat- 
ing the  Alton  project,  the  conservationists 
made  two  very  peculiar  discoveries.  First, 
where  the  present  dam  consists  of  one  600- 
foot  lock  and  one  360-footer,  the  proposed 
new  dam  Is  to  have  two  1200-foot  locks.  Even 
more  peculiar,  the  new  locks  are  to  be  deep 
enough  to  take  barges  of  ll>4-foot  draft — 
30-percent  deeper  than  can  be  accommo- 
dated by  the  system's  nine-foot  channel.  Yet 
the  Engineers  say  they  have  no  plans  for 
dredging  th^  channel  any  deeper.  Then  why, 
the  conservationists  asked,  Inject  into  a  29- 
dam  system  one  freak  set  of  locks  that  were 
twice  as  long  and  three  feet  deeper  than 
all  the  ones  upstream  from  it? 

IXGAL    LOOPHOI.E 

The  Corps  had  answers.  Why  double-length 
locks?  Delays  at  Dam  26  are  so  bad  that 
they're  already  costing  barge  operators 
$165,000  a  month  in  waiting  time.  Why  a 
I2-foot-deep  lock  in  a  9-foot-deep  channel? 
Ice  In  the  river;  it  can  build  up  such  a  thick 
coating  on  barge  hulls  that  the  extra  depth 
is  needed  to  prevent  them  from  scraping  the 
lock  bottonui. 

But  the  conservationists  were  convinced 
the  Engineers  were  hiding  something.  And, 
sure  enough,  in  seu-chlng  through  the  Corps' 
history  they  came  across  a  most  revealing 
document — a  20-year-old  report  about  a 
Corps  project  on  a  different  river,  the  Ohio. 
Here's  what  the  report  revealed: 

In  the  early  19508,  at  the  urging  of  barge 
operators,  the  Corps  had  decided  that  it  was 
time  to  start  enlarging  the  already-existing 
Ohio  River  canal.  But  It  faced  a  serious  legal 
ol>6tacle.  When  Congress  originally  au- 
thorized tlie  Ohio  canal,  it  specified  600-foot 
locks  and  a  nine-foot  channel.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  law  saying  the  Corps  could 
go  beyond  these  dimensions. 

But  there  teas  a  loophole.  Burled  in  an 
old  1909  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  was  a  pro- 
vision stating  that,  if  a  specific  dam  was  in 
urgent  need  of  repair  to  keep  traffic  flowing, 
the  Corps  could  go  ahead  with  the  neces- 
sary work  without  special  authorization  irom 
Congress.  All  It  had  to  do  was  give  Congress 
what  a  Corps  document  calls  "an  advisory- 
type  letter,"  and  Congress  would  give  Its  ap- 
proval. So,  m  the  1960s  and  '608,  using  the 
ancient  emergency-repair  statute,  the  En- 
gineers began  replacing  the  dams  on  the 
Ohio — and  in  the  process  they  equipped  each 
new  dam  toith  a  1200-foOt-long  lock  deep 
r.nough  for  12-foot-draft  barges.  Today,  with 
the  Ohio  lock  enlargements  still  only  70 
percent  finished,  the  "repair"  bill  already 
totals  an  astronomical  one-blU Ion-plus  dol- 
lars— even  though  Congress  has  never  au- 
thorized a  larger  canal. 

What  bearing  does  all  this  have  on  the 
dam  at  Alton?  That  one,  too,  was  proposed 
under  the  1909  law.  De^ite  its  enormous 
size  i\nd  the  fact  that  it's  clearly  a  brand- 
new  dam,  with  totally  different  locks,  the 
Corps  insisted  that  It  was  merely  an  urgent- 
ly needed  "reconstruction"  of  the  old  one. 
Not  only  that,  but  the  Corps  was  planning 
to  do  the  same  thing  on  the  dams  upstream 
from   Alton.   This  Is  indicated   by   another 
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document  tba  ftatl-dAm  lawyers  turned  up 
In  tbelr  aearch  tbrougb  the  Corps'  records:  a 
schedule  showing  that,  starting  In  1978,  the 
next  13  dams  upstream  will,  one  by  one,  ex- 
perience the  same  kind  of  congestion  and 
come  to  need  the  same  kind  of  "reconstruc- 
tion." 

"oNwoaxHY  or  bixzet" 

The  whole  thing  seems  almost  too  daring 
to  believe.  Could  the  Engineers  actually  be 
planning  to  build  a  12 -foot  channel  north- 
ward from  St.  Louis  to  Minneapolis,  with 
almost  four  times  the  capacity  of  the  old 
canal,  at  a  cost  of  anywhere  from  M-to-$10 
billion — all  on  the  basis  of  "advisory-type 
letters,"  without  any  sign  from  Congress 
that  the  country  wants  a  new  canal?  Both 
the  bargemen  and  the  Corps  deny  It.  Says 
Corps  Maj.  Oen.  J.  W.  Morris,  "The  construc- 
tion of  the  locks  and  dam  at  Alton  is  not  a 
commitment  to  a  13-foot  channel  on  the 
Upper  Mississippi." 

But  by  mid-1074  the  anti-dam  lawyers 
were  pretty  sure  they  could  prove  otherwise. 
That  August,  when  Congress  voted  to  give 
the  Corps  $22  million  to  start  construction  at 
Alton,  the  conservationists  Joined  forces  with 
the  canal-hating  Western  Bailroad  Associa- 
tion and  brought  suit  In  federal  court  to 
stop  It.  A  month  later,  federal  judge  Charles 
Rlchey  Issued  his  decision.  In  acid  language 
("unworthy  of  belief,"  "not  only  unpalatable 
but  also  erroneous."  "the  record  Is  replete 
with  contrary  indications") ,  he  flatly  rejected 
the  Corps'  explanation  of  the  project.  The 
decision  to  expand  Alton's  capacity,  he  said, 
"Is,  in  essence,  the  decision  to  expand  the 
capacity  of  the  entire  B3r8tem."  He  enjoined 
the  Corps  from  starting  construction  until 
it  had  applied  for  and  received  specific  Con- 
gressional authorization  to  build  the  new 
dam. 

As  this  article  goes  to  press,  the  Englneem 
say  they  are  making  their  own  "independent 
review"  of  the  project,  preparatory  to  asking 
Congress  for  specific  authorisation.  Assum- 
ing that  this  review  does  not  disavow  the 
Corps'  own  past  claims  about  the  crucial 
need  for  bigger  locks,  Congress  will  soon  have 
to  decide  whether  to  spend  $400  million  to 
give  the  barge  operators  a  new  dam  at  Alton. 
Here  are  the  vital  questions  it  must  answer 
before  it  votes : 

Are  larger  lock*  really  needed?  Not  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  Department  of  Transportation 
study,  which  says  the  railroads,  "given 
modest  additional  Investntent."  can  handle 
whatever  freight  the  locks  can't. 

//  the  waterway  U  enlarged,  who  $hould 
pojf  for  it?  The  taxpayers?  The  barge  opera- 
tors? Congress  must  soon  begin  serlcus  de- 
bate on  this  question. 

Would  a  larger  canal  be  environmentally 
harmful?  Olven  the  harm  the  present  one  Is 
causing,  the  answer  seems  to  be  obvious. 

Why  do  Army  generals  have  such  a  decisive 
voice  in  setting  the  nation's  civilian  trans- 
portation policies?  This  Is  the  fundamental 
question  raised  by  the  uproar  at  Alton,  and 
the  answer  Is  simple:  Becaxise  In  1824  those 
snags  In  America's  rivers  needed  clearing,  and 
the  Army  got  the  Job. 

Clearly,  the  big  decision  at  Alton  Involves 
more  than  the  future  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  It  Involves  as  well  the  future  of  the 
central  mechanism  of  the  American  econ- 
omy^-ovir  national  transportation  network. 
That's  why  It's  high  time  for  Congress  to 
take  a  thoughtful  look  back  at  the  history 
of  how  this  network  developed — and  at  how 
It  can  be  freed  from  the  chaos  caused  by  all 
those  pigeonholes  that  were  created  along 
the  way,  like  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 


BILL  TO  REPEAL  CONGRESSIONAL 
PAY  RAISE  AND  PAY  RAISE 
MECHANISM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House.  Uie  gentle- 


man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Oaassixr)  is  reoog* 
nlaed  for  ft  mlnates. 

Mr.  QRABSLXY.  Mr.  Bptaker.  today  I 
am  filing  with  the  Clerk  a  dl8<d»rBe 
petition  to  force  the  bill  to  repeal  Qie 
congressional  pay  raise  and  pay  raise 
mechanism,  out  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee.  Despite  the  fact 
that  this  legislation  has  over  half  a  hun- 
dred cosponsors,  the  committee  has  re- 
fused to  take  any  action  on  It  for  6 
months  now.  I  regret  that  this  action  Is 
necessaiy,  but  It  has  become  obvious  that 
the  committee  has  no  intention  of  ever 
allowing  the  bill  to  come  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  for  full  and  fair  consideration. 

There  Is  good  reason  to  allow  this  bOl 
to  move  forward.  With  the  large  number 
of  cosponsors  It  Is  obvious  that  the  bill 
has  great  support  among  the  Members 
of  this  body.  "This  fact  is  underscored  by 
the  fact  that  the  legislation  of  which  this 
pay  raise  was  a  part,  was  adopted  by  only 
a  single  vote  margin. 

Finally  and  most  importantly,  we  must 
remember  that  our  only  reason  for  being 
here  is  to  work  the  wlU  of  the  people.  Is 
there  a  single  Member  of  Congress  who 
doubts  that  this  pay  raise  is  the  most 
unpopular  action  taken  by  this  Congress? 
Is  there  one  Member  among  us  who 
doubts  that  the  people  are  tired  of  ex- 
cuses for  the  action  taken  last  summer? 
I  think  not.  We  all  know  the  people  want 
a  clear  cut  vote  on  this  issue  so  that  they 
can  see  exactly  where  their  elected  Rep- 
resentative stands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  diu-ing  the  next  election 
we  arc  going  to  hear  many  of  our  Mem- 
bers talk  of  how  they  are  more  concerned 
with  the  well-being  of  their  constituents 
than  with  their  own.  This  petition  wIH 
prove  whether  or  not  we  mean  what  we 
say.  I  urge  every  Member  to  sign  this 
petition  and  put  their  real  position  on 
record. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  A  FORMER  COL- 
LEAGUE, THE  HON.  FLORENCE 
PRICE    DWYER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
woman  from  Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Hkck- 
LEX)  is  recognised  for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  saddened  to  leam  this 
week  about  the  death  of  my  colleague 
and  friend,  the  Honorable  Florence  Price 
Dwyer. 

My  association  with  Flo  Dwyer  began 
in  1967,  when  I  first  entered  Congress 
and  she  was  beginning  her  second  decade 
of  service.  She  took  me  under  her  wing 
and  gave  me  the  benefit  of  her  experi- 
ence— a  service  for  which  I  have  always 
been  grateful. 

From  the  outset,  I  found  her  to  be  an 
eCTectlve  legislator  and  a  forceful  advo- 
cate of  women's  and  consumers'  rights. 
For  example,  she  spearheaded  efforts  to 
establish  an  Office  of  Women's  Rights 
and  Responsibilities  In  the  White  House 
and  to  create  an  independent  consumer 
protecticm  agency:  activities  which  ex- 
emplify her  foresight  ami  strength.  For 
Congresswoman  Dwyer  was  a  woman  of 
substance  and  style:  she  gained  mastery 
of  key  Issues  and  promoted  them  with 
flah-. 

Mrs.  Dwyer  is  best  kno^ti  as  ranking 


minority  member  of  the  House  «pj«n»g 
and  Currency  Committee,  &  ooounittee 
on  which  I  was  proud  to  serre  with  her. 
She  Is  less  well  known  for  another  en- 
deavor: service  on  the  House  Veterans' 
Aflalrs  Committee,  on  which  I  now  serve. 
As  a  member  of  the  committee,  she  was 
one  of  a  series  of  women  who  have 
worked  In  bdialf  of  the  veterans  of  this 
Nation. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  mourning  Mn. 
Dwyer's  passing  and  In  expressing  sym- 
pathy to  her  son  and  grandsons  of  whom 
she  was  so  proud. 


SAUDI  ARABIA  AMD  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  RosiSfTHAi) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  seemingly 
uncontrolled  spread  of  arms  sales,  par- 
ticularly in  the  most  sensitive  and  vola- 
tile part  of  the  world,  the  Middle  East. 
As  the  world's  foremost  arms  merchant — 
a  dubious  distinction— we  are  busy  fuel- 
ing both  sides  of  a  potential  conflagra- 
tion. 

In  too  many  instances  our  motivation 
appears  not  to  be  the  protection  of  a 
democratic  state  and  the  security  of  Its 
people  but  Instead  the  appeasement  of 
potentates  and  dictators. 

That  Is  the  ctise  before  us  today.  The 
administration  has  announced  a  $1.25- 
billion  military  sales  deal  with  Saudi 
Arabia  that  includes  construction  of 
naval  ports  and  the  purchase  of  so- 
phisticated arms.  Including  some  of  our 
latest  "smart"  missiles. 

I  have  Introduced  resolutions  of  dlsap- 
proTal  to  veto  these  sales  and  they  wUI 
come  up  for  consideration  at  Wednes- 
day's meeting  of  the  full  Committee  on 
International  Relations.  Today.  I  wish  to 
discuss  with  all  of  my  colleagues  these 
sales  and  their  implications. 

Just  a  couple  of  mwiths  ago,  when 
Saudi  Arabia's  military  purchases 
reached  the  $3.5  billion  mark,  the  Pen- 
tagon and  State  Dei>artment  were  telling 
Congress  that  purchases  for  the  rest  of 
fiscal  1976  probably  would  not  exceed  $4 
billion. 

Now,  with  more  than  a  third  of  the  fis- 
cal year  remaining,  plus  the  transition 
quarter,  that  $4  billion  figure  has  been 
surpassed  by  nearly  half  a  billion  dollars. 

These  sales  are  another  giant  step  In 
the  U.S.  construction  of  a  comprehensive 
military  Infrastructure  for  Saudi  Arabia, 
with  the  United  States  supplying  every- 
thing from  underwear  and  epaulets  for 
the  Royal  Saudi  Air  Force  to  some  of  the 
most  sophisticated  weaponry  America 
htts. 

These  aie  the  sales  so  far  In  fiscal  year 
1976: 

[In  millions] 

September    18,   Ammunition $26.5 

September  19,  Al  Bataln  Canton- 
ment     1,450.0 

October  33,  National  Ouord  Hq 158. 7 

December  0,  RSAf  Ijnlforms 63.  6 

December  9.  Peace  Hawk  V '  1. 600. 0 

February  17,  Naval  Faculties 603. 6 

February  17,  Port  FacUlUes 800. 0 

Febriiary  17,  Anti-Tank  Mlsalles.-  >28. 1 
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February   17,   Armored   Personnel  as  a  firing  platform   for  mortar   and  Hawk  missiles  and  several  Syrian  and 

carriers '  124. 4  howitzers.  The  Saudis  are  buying  $124.4  Egyptian  arms  acquisitions.  This  raises 

February  17.  Vuica*  Antl-Aircraft  million  worth  of  these,  which  the  admin-  a  question  similar  to  the  one  evoked  by 

cannon—--—-^ 40.1  jg^j^tion    euphemistically    identifies    as  the  recent  disclosure  that  the  sale  to  the 

^bm^  17  M^fck'Mii^w '*7  0  "nonlethal  vehicles."  Soviets  of  U.S.  equipment  to  manufac- 

February  17.  Maverick  Missues— -  vulcan:  This  is  anUalrcraft  cannon  ture  ball  bearings  made  possible  that 
Total  to  date  .  —  84, 437. 6  that  also  was  sold  last  summer  to  Jordan  coimtry's  construction  of  MiRVed  mis- 
,  A,.^^^,  1,  •Ho„«fl..«««„  „f  .~».ifin  «««iT,  as  part  of  its  program  to  buUd  a  sophis-  sUes.  Saudi  Arabia's  relationship  with 
m  ,u  sSd  wlSS  v^  cfaSSJ  m  *;  tic^  air  defense  system  highUghted  by  Syria,  which  is  close  to  the  Soviets,  and 
notmcaUon  lent  to  the  Congress,  Alfred  L.  the  Hawk  missile.  Saudi  Arabia,  which  is  with  Egypt,  which  has  an  on-agaln-off- 
Atherton  Jr.  assistant  secretary  of  state  paying  $40.7  million  for  its  Vulcans,  spare  agam  romance  with  Moscow,  m  effect 
for  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  affairs,  parts  and  support  equipment,  already  makes  the  latest  U.S.  weapons  technology 
publicly  Identified  the  equipment  and  weap-  has  Hawk  missile  installations.  available  to  the  Soviets, 
ons  during  testimony  before  the  House  Tanks:  They  are  buying  $118.1  million  Of  course,  contracts  for  all  U.S.  arms 
International  Relations  Subcommittee  on  ^orth  of  M-60  tanks  to  equip  two  5,000-  sales  contain  the  standard  provisions  re- 
intemationai  Political  and  Military  Affairs  ^^  brigades  Just  5  days  before*  this  garding  transfer  to  a  third  country.  But 
"''.T^^.^^H^i  »i«h  director  of  the  De-  Sale  was  announced,  the  Secretary  of  even  the  most  ardent  administration 
feL"SSri?y  ^sSSicfTglnc?  Smed  the  Army  said  the  United  SUtes  will  supporters  of  uncontrolled  ai-ms  sales  ad- 
on  March  1  1976  before  the  subcommittee  withhold  any  major  tank  deliveries  to  mlt  that  should  another  war  erupt  In 
that  the  Peace  Hawk  V  contract  was  finally  other  countiies  for  about  18  months  the  Middle  East,  these  agreements  wIu 
signed  for  about  81.6  biiuon,  some  $300  mil-  while  Increased  production  reduces  an  not  be  worth  the  paper  they  are  written 
lion  below  the  amount  reported  to  the  Con-  Army  tsink  shortage.  The  Saudi  tank  on.  And  the  Saudis  have  given  every  in- 
gress In  December.  As  reported  officially  to  g^jg^  however,  calls  for  about  15  percent  dlcation  that  everything  they  have  is 
the  Congress,  however,  notifications  received  ^j  ^^  vehicles  to  be  delivered  before  the  available    to    further    the   Arab    cause 

"i""^.  ^A^f^^l af  T^T^fi bimon^''  *""""•'  18-month  period  expires.  against  Israel. 

Assutance  Act  are  84,737.6  biuion.  Maverick:  lliese  TV-guided  air-to-  Let  us  not  forget  where  the  money  is 
These  sales  must  be  viewed  in  the  con-  ground  missiles  are  among  the  most  coming  from  for  the  Saudl's  to  buy  near- 
text  of  their  overall  impact  on  the  Middle  sophisticated  weapons  produced  in  the  ly  $5  billion  worth  of  military  construe- 
East  balance  of  power.  United  States.  The  Saudl's  are  buying  tion  and  equipment  over  the  past  5 
Naval  facilities:  This  is  the  latest  part  $47  miUion  worth  to  equip  the  F-5  jet  months.  Much  of  It  comes  from  Ameri- 
in  the  $1.2-bllllon  Saudi  naval  expansion  fighters  they  are  purchasing  under  the  can  consumers  who  have  been  forced  to 
program.  It  provides  authority  and  fund-  Peace  Hawk  program.  It  is  effective  pay  higher  and  higher  fuel  prices, 
ing  for  the  award  of  construction  con-  when  launched  from  treetop  IcA'el  or  high  Saudi  Arabia  enjoys  virtually  unlim- 
tracts  for  supervision  and  inspection  of  altitudes  and  from  a  distance  of  a  few  i ted  financial  resources — if  It  needs  more 
construction  of  onshore  facilities  at  thousand  feet  to  many  miles  against  money  to  buy  more  arms  or  to  build 
Jubail.  Jidda,  and  Riyadh.  This  will  be  maneuvering  army  tanks.  more  bases,  it  simply  will  raise  oil  prices 
the  Saudi  Navy  headquarters  and  two  Pentagon  officials  privately  like  to  again  or  pump  more  out  of  the  groimd. 
military  ports  for  its  growing  fleet.  The  point  out  to  critics  of  such  weapons  sales  its  wells  today  are  operating  barely  at 
Red  Sea  base  near  Jiddah  will  permit  that  the  Saudi  lack  the  expertise  to  use  50  percent  of  capacity.  There  is  not  a 
Saudi  gunboats  to  interdict  shipping  all  the  sophisticated  armaments  they  weapons-producing  country  in  the  world 
bound  for  the  Israel  port  of  Eilat.  Off-  are  buying  at  this  time,  and  probably  that  is  not  selling  its  wares  to  the  Saudis 
shore  harbor  construction  already  is  un-  will  continue  that  way  for  the  foresee-  or  some  other  Arab  State, 
derway.  Although  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  able  future.  However,  only  one  major  nation,  the 
of  Engineers  established  the  speciflca-  However,  along  with  the  machinerj'.  United  States,  is  willing  to  sell  Israel 
tlons  and  awarded  the  contracts,  the  the  United  States  is  selling  the  training  weapons  for  her  defense.  A  close  ally 
prime  contractors  are  a  Greek  and  a  and  technology  necessary  to  provide  the  since  her  creation  nearly  28  years  ago, 
Korean  firm.  This  raises  questions  about  capability  to  use  the  weapons.  In  addi-  Israel  has  been  a  true  friend  of  the 
administration  claims  that  such  transac-  tion,  many  of  the  same  weapons  already  United  States. 

tions  benefit  the  American  balance  of  are  In  the  arsenals  of  other  Arab  States  We  are  witnessing,  through  these  am- 
payments.  which  do  have  the  technical  expertise  to  bitious  Saudi  programs  of  military  con- 
Port  facilities:  This  is  a  $300  million  use  them.  struction  and  weapons  purchases,  the 
program  calling  for  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  Saudi  Ai-abia  already  purchases  weap-  emergence  of  Saudi  Arabia  as  an  Arab 
of  Engineers  to  manage  the  planning,  de-  ons  for  Jordan,  Syria  and  Egypt,  the  confrontation  state, 
sign,  procurement,  and  construction  of  principal  confrontation  states  in  the  External  threats  against  Saudi  Arabia 
two  major  port  facilities,  one  on  each  Arab  fight  against  Israel,  or  gives  them  are  minimal,  however.  Israel  has  never 
coast  of  Saudi  Arabia.  A  principle  pur-  the  money  to  buy  their  own.  There  Is  no  menaced  or  threatened  the  kingdom,  al- 
pose  of  these  ports  Is  to  Improve  han-  reason  to  believe  that  Saudi  Arabia,  as  though  Saudi  Arabia  has  repeatedly  sent 
dling  of  cargoes  needed  for  construction  an  arsenal  state,  would  hesitate  to  make  troops  to  aid  Arab  attacks  against  Israel 
of  the  vast  Al  Bataln  Army  canton-  Its  latest  acquisitions  available  to  other  In  past  wars  and  today  maintains  one 
ment  that  is  expected  to  cost  as  much  Arab  States  in  the  event  of  another  war.  Army  brigade  each  in  Jordan  and  Syria, 
as  $7  or  $8  billion  over  the  next  several  Just  this  week  it  was  revealed  that  This  latest  series  of  sales  of  armor, 
years.  These  ports,  though  ostensibly  Saudi  Arabia  will  give  Egjrpt  about  $1  missiles  and  naval  facilities  will  enhance 
civilian,  also  will  accommodate  large  billion  In  budgetary  assistance  to  buy  Saudi  Arabia's  offensive  capabilities, 
military  vessels.  UJ3.  arms.  The  administration  already  The  sheer  presence  and  mass  of  the 
Antitank  missiles:  The  Saudis  are  pur-  has  been  floating  trial  balloons  as  a  prel-  weapons  and  bases  in  Saudi  Arabia  In- 
chasing  several  thousand  Dragon  wire-  ude  to  removing  the  American  embargo  vites  their  use,  their  tinleashlng  against 
guided  missiles  costing  $26.1  million.  Ac-  on  arms  to  Egypt.  The  first  sale  is  ex-  Israel.  This  is  the  clearest  lesson  of  the 
cording  to  one  Pentagon  expert  who  pected  to  be  six  C-130  military  trans-  past  28  years  of  Arab  aggression  against 
testified  at  last  week's  hearings,  even  10  ports.  The  administration  obviously  Israel.  Saudi  Arabia's  military  capability' 
of  these  portable,  shoulder-fired  missiles  hopes  such  "nonlethsd"  equipment  will  Is  rapidly  approaching  a  critical  mass 
would  constitute  a  significant  threat  set  the  precedent  for  bigger  sales.  Pres-  level — a  level  from  which  the  momentum 
against  a  battalion  of  5.000  men  with  300  ident  Sadat  Is  known  to  be  Interested  In  toward  war  can  only  accelerate, 
tanks.  The  missile  can  penetrate  up  to  2  purchasing  Hawk  missiles,  TOW  anti-  This  infrastructure  we  are  building  for 
meters  of  concrete  or  more  than  one-half  tank  missiles,  radar,  communications  the  Saudis,  combined  with  the  advanced 
meter  of  heavy  armor  at  a  range  of  1,000  equipment,  naval  patrol  boats  and  F5E  weaponry  that  feudal  Mngdom  is  acqulr- 
meters,  according  to  its  manufacturer.  Jet  fighters.  Of  course,  all  this  would  be  ing,  will  be  a  lasting  threat  not  only  to 
The  missile  is  just  being  introduced  into  for  use  against  the  U.S.-equlpped  Israel,  but  to  our  national  Interest  In 
U.S.  forces.  Israelis.  securing  a  lasting,  meaningful,  negotl- 
Armored  personnel  carriers:  APC's  are  In  addition.  Saudi  Arabia  already  has  ated  settlement  to  the  Arab-Israeli  con- 
used  to  transport  troops  as  well  as  to  act  paid   for   the   Jordanian  purchase   of  fUct. 
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An  equally  important  aspect  of  this 
series  of  transactions — and.  Indeed,  otir 
entire  relationship  with  Saudi  Arabia — 
is  Uie  issue  of  discrimination.  As  I  have 
stated  repeatedly  in  the  past,  nations 
which  seek  our  technical  assistance 
should  not  be  permitted  to  force  us  to 
tolerate  discrimination  against  our  own 
citizens.  Yet  that  Is  exactly  what  is  hap- 
pening today. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  a  longstanding,  oft- 
repeated  policy  of  denying  visas  to  any- 
one it  considers  "Zionist."  In  practice 
that  means  all  Jews.  That  country  also 
historically  has  discriminated  against 
blacks  and  women,  although  recently  it 
has  been  allowing  in  token  numbers  of 
the  latter  two  groups  In  an  attempt  to 
isolate  its  critics. 

It  is  certainly  Immoral  .uid  probably 
Illegal  for  our  own  Government  to  ac- 
quiesce in  such  discrimination  against 
our  own  citizens.  Objection  to  Saudi 
policy  is  not  a  question  of  the  United 
States  attempting  to  extend  its  sover- 
eignty over  Saudi  Arabia  but  of  the  in- 
compatibility of  Saudi  practice  with  UJ5. 
laws  prohibiting  discrimination.  For  any 
U.S.  Oovenunent  agency  or  firm  to  co- 
operate in  this  repugnant  policy  Ls,  in  ef- 
fect, to  violate  U.S.  antidiscrimination 
laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nations  which  actively 
discriminate  against  American  citizens 
and  seek  to  force  others,  including  our 
own  Government  and  businesses,  to  act 
in  a  similar  manner  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  obtain  American  technology, 
regardless  of  their  wealth.  Accordingly, 
I  have  introduced  resolutions  to  disap- 
prove the  seven  sales  currently  before  the 
Congress,  and  I  will  continue  to  oppose 
all  such  sales  under  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act  xmtil  these  discriminatory 
policies  are  changed. 


PERMANENT  DAYLIGHT  SAVING 
TIME 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previoiis  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mi-.  Pattebson)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PATTERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  you  Itnow,  on  February  25 
the  Senate  passed  the  Daylight  Saving 
Time  Act  of  1976.  As  amended  on  the 
floor  the  bUl  provides  for  daylight  sav- 
ing time  on  a  7  month  basis  beglimlng 
with  the  second  Sunday  in  March  and 
ending  with  the  second  Sunday  in 
October.  I  am  introducing  a  similar  bill 
in  the  House  today.  As  with  the  original 
Senate  bill,  my  legislation  provides  for 
daylight  saving  time  for  8  months  and 
1  week,  beginning  with  the  first  Sunday 
in  March  and  ending  with  the  second 
Sunday  in  November.  This  bill  would  also 
provide  for  daylight  saving  time  on  a 
permanent  basis  rather  than  for  2  ad- 
ditional years  as  provided  for  in  the 
Senate  measure.  The  proposed  bill  paral- 
lels the  legislation  passed  in  1973.  the 
Emergency  Daylight  Saving  Time  Act 
of  1973.  The  1973  act  has  expired  and, 
therefore,  this  legislation  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  Nation  on  an  8  month  daylight 
saving  time  system. 

As  you  will  recall,  the  Emergency  Day- 
light Saving  Time  Act  was  enacted  as 


a  part  of  a  national  effort  to  conserve 
energy  due  to  the  Arab  oil  embargo  in 
1973.  As  mandated  by  the  1973  act.  the 
Department  of  Transportation  did  a 
study  of  the  effects  of  the  2-year  trial 
time  change. 

The  study  .shows  a  significant  decrease 
In  violent  crimes,  increased  energy  con- 
servation, and  increased  trafBe  safety. 
Public  opinion  polls  show  a  majority  of 
the  public  favoring  an  8-month  daylight 
saving  time  schedule.  More  time  is  avail- 
able in  evening  hours  for  shopping  and 
recreational  activities. 

The  main  reason  for  the  Senate 
amendment  to  change  to  a  7-month 
schedule  was  a  fear  of  some  that  there 
Is  a  hazard  for  children  going  to  school 
In  the  dark  during  the  winter  months. 
The  DOT  study  reported  little  adverse 
effect  on  schoolchildren  due  to  increased 
traffic  fatalities  and  accidents  during  the 
dark  morning  hours  of  the  winter.  In 
fact,  testimony  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  before  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  indicates  that  daylight 
saving  time  has  resulted  in  an  overall 
safety  Improvement  for  children,  since 
the  decline  of  schoolchildren  fatalities  in 
the  afternoon  has  more  than  offset  fatal- 
ities in  the  morning. 

No  significant  effects  on  agriculture, 
labor  manufacturing,  retail  trades,  do- 
mestic and  foreign  trades  were  reported. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
study  also  indicated  that  a  daylight  sav- 
ing time  transition  date  of  the  second 
Sunday  in  November  would  cover  all 
election  days  and  would  increase  daylight 
during  existing  polling  in  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  Nation's  polling  places. 

The  daylight  saving  time  change  can- 
not take  effect  on  schedule  unless  Con- 
gress acts  promptly.  The  Senate  has 
done  so  and  I  urge  the  House  to  take 
prompt  action  to  pass  this  legislation  so 
that  our  Nation  can  benefit  from  the  ex- 
tended daylight  saving  time  this  year. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

HJl.— 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Uulforiu  Time  Act  ot 
1986  to  provide  that  daylight  savings  tlmo 
shall  begin  on  the  first  Sunday  of  March 
and  end  on  the  second  Sunday  of  Novem- 
ber of  each  year,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Permauent  Daylight 
Savings  Time  Act  of  1976". 

Sec.  2.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Uniform  Time 
Act  of  1966  (15  trJS.C.  2e0ft(a) )  to  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  "last  Sunday  of  April" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "first  Sunday 
of  March",  and  (2)  by  striking  out  "last  Sxiu- 
day  of  October"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"second  Sunday  of  November". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act  shaU  not  affect  any  law  of 
any  State  which  (1)  was  enacted  under  sec- 
tion 3(al  of  the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966 
(16  UB.C.  3<K)a(a) )  to  exempt  such  State  or 
a  part  of  such  State  from  the  provisions  of 
such  section  providing  for  the  advancement 
of  time  and  (2)  was  in  effect  on  February  1, 
1078. 

(b)  For  the  purpoaes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "State"  has  the  meaning  given  such 
term  by  section  7  of  the  Uniform  Time  Act 
of  1966   (15  U.S.C.  2«7). 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall,  not  later  than  2  years  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  amendments  made  by  section  2 
of  this  Act,  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress 


on  the  effects  of  such  amendment*.  Snch 
report  shall  give  particular  attention  to  such 
effects  on  energy  usage,  traffic  safety,  includ- 
ing the  safety  of  children  traveling  to  and 
from  school,  and  school  hoars.  Such  report 
shall  Include  such  recommendations  for  leg- 
islation or  other  action  as  the  Secretary  con- 
siders appropriate. 

Stc.  6.  Notwithstanding  any  other  law  or 
any  regulation  Issued  under  any  such  law, 
the  Federal  Communications  Commlsblon 
shall,  consistent  with  any  existing  treaty  or 
other  agreement,  malce  such  adjustment  by 
general  rules,  or  by  Interim  action  pending 
such  general  rules,  with  respect  to  hours  of 
operation  of  daytime  standard  amplitude 
modulation  broadcast  stations,  as  may  be 
consistent  with  the  public  interest,  includ- 
ing the  pubUc's  interest  In  receiving  inter- 
ference-free service.  Such  general  rules,  or 
Interim  action,  may  include  variances  with 
respect  to  operating  power  and  other  tech- 
nical operating  characterLjtics.  Subsequent 
to  the  adoption  of  such  general  rules,  the; 
may  be  varied  with  respect  to  particular  sta- 
tions and  areas  because  of  the  exigencies  in 
each  case. 

Sec.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  section  2 
of  this  Act  shall  take  eflect  on — 

(1)  tbe  second  Sunday  occtinlng  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act:  or 

(2)  the   last   Sunday   In   AprU   occurring 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act; 
whichever  occurs  flraC. 
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THE  MYTH  OP  A  PALESTINIAN  ARAB 
NATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou&e.  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
House  will  have  an  opportunity  tomorrow 
to  express  in  concrete  terms  its  intense 
concern  over  the  situation  in  the  Middle 
East  by  authorizing  large  sums  for  Israel, 
Egypt,  and  nearby  states  in  an  effort 
which  we  hope  will  bring  peace  closer. 
As  we  approach  this  and  related  tasks,  it 
may  be  in  order  to  cast  certain  matters 
in  proper  perspective. 

The  situation  in  the  Middle  East  is 
clouded — and  many  conscientious  ob- 
severs  are  confused — lay  the  carefully 
cultivated  myth  that  tliere  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  Palestinian  Arab  nation  whose  rights 
have  been  trampled  on  by  the  Israelis.  I 
have  taken  this  time  today  in  order  to 
show  how  totally  imfounded  is  this  myth. 
One  of  the  achievements  of  Yasir  Arafat 
and  the  PLO — and  they  have  certainly 
put  themselves  on  the  map  in  recent 
years  in  spite  of,  or  perhaps  because  of, 
their  record  of  violence  and  terror — Is  the 
wide-spread  circulation  of  this  myth.  It 
is  time  for  the  record  to  be  set  straight. 

Part  of  the  PLO  line  has  been  that  a 
feeling  of  nationalism  among  Palestinian 
Arabs  has  been  prevalent  for  many  years, 
and  that  the  creation  of  a  Palestinian 
state  was  blocked  only  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Jewish  national  homeland. 
But,  in  fact,  Palesttolan  Arab  national- 
ism was  boi-n  less  than  30  years  ago  In  the 
Palestinian  refugee  camps.  There  it  was 
carefully  nurtured  by  the  Arab  nations, 
who  have  kept  tens  of  thousands  of  Pales- 
tinians Isolated  and  impoverish^  in 
these  camps  to  this  day.  The  Arabs  have 
found  militant  Palestinian  Arabs  useful 
in  their  unrelenting  efforts  to  destroy 
Israel. 


About  the  tim(i  of  the  breakup  of  Che 
Ottoman .  Empire  the  primary  concern 
of  Arab  intellectuals  was  Pan-Arabian 
unity.  Arabs  in  Palestine  identified 
themselves  primarily  as  part  of  the  larger 
group  of  all  Arabs.  Thus  Arabs  argued 
against  the  e8ta|>lishment  of  a  Jewish 
homeland  in  1946  before  the  Anglo- 
American  Committee  on  Inquh-y  and  In 
1947  before  the  United  Nations  Special 
Committee  on  Palestine — UNSCOP — on 
the  grounds  that  it  broke  up  an  ideal 
Arab  State,  and  not  because  Palestine 
was  the  particular  home  of  Palestinian 
Arabs. 

As  far  as  the  Arabs  were  concerned. 
Palestine  was  a  part  of  the  larger  region 
known  as  Syria.  The  Arabs  in  Palestine 
were  indistinguishable  from  those  in 
Greater  Syria  in  tenns  of  language,  cul- 
ture, education,  or  any  other  significant 
respect.  The  dividing  line  set  up  In  1921 
between  the  British  mandate  of  Pales- 
tine and  the  French  mandate  of  Syria 
and  Lebanon  was  a  new  and  entirely 
artificial  dividing  line.  As  late  as  May 
1956,  Ahmed  Shukairy.  later  head  of  the 
PLO,  told  the  U.N.  Security  Council: 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  Palestine 
is  nothing  but  soutliem  Syria. 

But  gradually  Arabs  began  to  recog- 
nize the  weakness  in  the  Pan-Arabian 
argument  against  Israel.  To  lose  one  tiny 
bit  of  land  in  an  Arab  Empire  that 
stretches  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
through  North  Africa  and  the  Middle 
East  to  tiie  Persian  Gulf  is  not  a  veiy 
dramatic  loss.  It  is  a  stronger  debating 
point  to  assert  that  Palestine  is  the 
homeland  of  Palestinian  Arabs. 

Article  2  of  the  Palestinian  National 
Covenant,  the  charter  of  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  states: 

Palestine  within  Its  boundaries  that  ex- 
isted at  the  time  of  the  British  Mandate  is 
an  integral  regloual  unit. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  PLO  should 
not  only  accept  but  rely  on  the  arbitrary 
boundaries  imposed  by  the  League  of  Na- 
tions on  the  Middle  East  in  1921.  The 
problem  for  the  Arabs  Is  that  Talestine 
had  no  set  boundaries.  In  fact.  Pales- 
tine did  not  exist  as  a  political  entity 
between  the  time  of  the  Jewish  Kingdom 
of  Judea  and  the  British  mandate,  ex- 
c^t  for  a  brief  period  under  the 
crusaders. 

During  the  period  between  Jewish  and 
British  rule,  Palestine  was  controlled  by 
the  Romans,  the  Byzantines,  the 
Persians,  the  Arabs,  the  Seljuk  Turks, 
the  Crusaders,  the  EgjT>tian  Mame- 
lukes, tlic  Mongols,  and  the  Ottomans. 
Palestine  was  always  a  provincial  sub- 
division of  a  larger  entity,  and  by  no 
means  always  the  same  subdivision.  It 
had  no  frontiers,  only  frequently  chang- 
ing administrative  boimdaries. 

Obviously  the  historic  precedents  set 
by  the  Jews  and  the  Crusaders  were  un- 
acceptable to  the  PLO.  They  were  forced 
to  use  the  boimdaries  set  by  the  British 
because  these  were  the  only  boimdaries 
they  could  use :  there  has  never  be^  an 
Arab  Palestine.  Arab  historian  Philip  K. 
Hittl  said  as  much  when  he  told  the 
Anglo-American  Committee  of  Inquiry 
in  1946,  "There  is  no  such  thing  as 
Palestine  In  history."  thus,  the  record 


shows  tbiit  airab  interest  in  £bie  partic- 
ular region  of  Palestine  is  a  relatively 
recent  phenomenon. 

But  U  Palestine  was  until  recently 
nothing  special  to  the  Arabs,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  the  central  role  of  the 
land  of  Israel  for  Jews.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  the  1920's  the  term  Talestln- 
ians"  was  used  to  refer  to  the  Jews  in 
Palestine,  rather  than  to  the  Arabs.  The 
modem  Zionist  movement  and  the  fir.al 
push  for  a  return  to  Israel  dates  from  the 
19th  century,  but  the  idea  of  returning 
to  the  Holy  Land  has  been  central  to  the 
Jewish  faith  since  the  destruction  of  the 
Second  Temple  by  the  Romans. 

These  days  there  is  clamor  at  the 
United  Nations  and  elsewhere  that  Israel 
should  return  to  its  pre-1967  boundaries. 
The  Arabs  argue  that  Israel  has  no  right 
to  retain  lands  gained  through  military 
conquest  in  the  Six-Day  War.  The  fact 
is  that  Israel  took  Sinai,  the  West  Bank, 
and  the  Golan  Heights  in  response  to  the 
Arab  attempt  to  obtain  a  stranglehold 
on  Israel.  The  Arabs  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  these  occupied  lands  are  as 
fundamentally  Arab  as  Mecca.  But  It  is 
important  to  note  that  the  Arabs'  claims 
to  these  lands  are  dubious. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  Sinai  Peninsula. 
£'nai  is  a  barren,  desolate,  and  sparsely 
populated  region.  Its  primary  importance 
to  Elgypt  is  strategic:  Sinai  is  a  good 
place  to  launch  attacks  on  Israel,  and 
from  Sharm  el-Sheikh  the  Egyptians 
could  control  Israel's  water  route  to  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  Again, 
one  might  suppose  that  Egjrpt's  ties  with 
Sinai  predated  the  Psramids.  But  the 
fact  is  that  Egypt  owes  its  claim  to  the 
Peninsula  to  the  British. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  modem  era, 
in  1517,  the  Turks  crossed  the  Sinai 
Peninsula  and  conquered  Elgypt.  The 
Turkish  Sultan  appointed  an  Egyptian 
Pasha  to  rule  over  Egypt  and  bits  of 
Sinai,  known  as  Arabia  Petrea.  In  1841. 
after  several  years  of  political  disagree- 
ments, the  Sultan  redefined  the  Pasha's 
territory,  saying.  "I  give  to  thee  the  <3ov- 
emment  of  Egypt  within  its  ancient 
boundaries.  ..."  In  addition  to  Eg3^t, 
the  Sultan  gave  the  Pasha  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  northwest  portion  of  Sinai, 
not  because  Sinai  was  within  Egypt's 
"ancient  boundaries,"  but  to  compensate 
for  the  Pasha's  giving  up  the  adminis- 
tration of  Crete.  This  was  an  easy 
maneuver  for  the  Sultan;  the  Turks 
owned  the  entire  region,  so  the  Sultan- 
was  merely  taking  a  bit  of  Sinai  from 
one  of  Turkey's  administrative  regions 
and  putting  it  in  another. 

The  British  finished  the  Suez  Canal  in 
1869  and  won  de  facto  control  of  a  bank- 
rupt and  nominally  Ottoman  Egypt.  la 
order  to  protect  their  new  canal,  the 
British  wanted  a  buffer  zone  between 
Turkish-owned  Palestine  and  the  canaL 
In  a  series  of  diplomatic  moves  between 
1892  and  1906  Britain  forced  Turkey  to 
take  the  administration  of  the  entire 
Sinai  Peninsula  from  various  other 
Turkish  territories  and  give  it  to  Egypt. 
The  final  agreement  between  Britain  and 
Turkey,  signed  on  October  1, 1906.  speci- 
fied that  the  border  was  "An  adminis- 
trattve  line  between  the  Vlllayet  of  the 
Hijaz,  the  Sanjak  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 


Sinai  Peninsifla,  and  not  an  Interna- 
tional border  between.ttie  Ottoman  Em- 
pire and  I^;3^t."  These  diplomatic  ef- 
forts, directed  by  the  British,  are  the 
source  of  the  modem  day  border.  But  it 
Is  significant  that  in  1936.  when  the 
British  signed  a  treaty  with  Egypt  Umit- 
ing  British  military  occupation  of  Egypt 
to  the  canal  area,  the  map  accompany- 
ing the  ti«aty  failed  to  define  the  border 
between  Palestine  and  Egypt. 

A  similar  point  can  be  made  in  regard 
to  the  West  Bank.  Prom  1948  to  1967. 
Israel  made  no  effort  to  challenge  Jor- 
dan's control  of  the  West  Bank.  In  1967, 
when  the  war'  started,  the  Israelis 
warned  Hussein  to  stay  out  of  the  con- 
flict, but  he  disregarded  the  warning  and 
attacked ;  in  response  to  the  attack  Israel 
drove  the  Jordanian  Army  back  across 
the  Jordan  River.  Today  the  Jordanians 
and  the  Palestinians  would  like  to  for- 
get that  bit  of  history. 

Except  for  those  20  years — 1948-67 — 
the  West  Bank  has  never  been  part 
of  Jordan.  Prior  to  World  War  I  the 
whole  Levant  area  was  part  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire.  The  region  was  divided  into 
vsoteus  semiautonomous  areas :  ttie  Vll- 
layet of  Beirut  and  the  Sanjak  of  Jersu- 
salem,  which  contained  modem-day  Is- 
rael and  the  West  Bank  and  the  Vlllayet 
of  Syria,  which  contained  the  rest  of 
modem  day  Jordan.  In  1921,  after  the  re- 
gion was  taken  from  the  Turks,  the 
League  of  Nations  mandated  Palestine, 
including  what  is  now  called  the  West 
Bank  to  the  British.  The  West  Bank  was 
included  in  the  mandate.  In  view  of  the 
1917  Balfour  Declaration,  by  whidi 
Britain  promised  the  Jews  a  homeland 
in  Palestine,  this  one  large  mandated 
area  posed  certain  problems  for  Britain. 
The  Arabs  were,  fearful  that  the  whole 
British  Mandate  would  be  tamed  over 
to  the  Jews.  For  their  part  the  British 
never  intended  that  the  Jevrish  home- 
land should  extend  east  of  the  Jordan 
River.  So  in  1922,  Britain  divided  its 
mandate  into  two  units,  with  Trans- 
Jordan  on  the  east  side  of  tiie  Jordan 
River,  and  Palestine  on  the  west  side. 
Even  the  name  "Transjordan,"  meaning 
"acrosp  the  Jordan  River."  emphasised 
that  Transjordan  was  distinct  from 
everything  on  the  west  side  of  ttie  river. 

Eventually,  Transjordan  was  made  an 
independent  nation,  and  Britain  turned 
the  question  of  Palestine  over  to  the 
United  Nations.  In  1947  the  U.N.  adopted 
the  partition  resolution,  dividing  Pales- 
tine into  a  Jewish  state  and  cm  Arab 
state.  The  Arabs  rejected  the  partition 
plan,  and  war  broke  out  after  Israel 
declared  its  independence  in  1948.  Trans- 
Jordan  Invaded  Palestine,  seizing  the 
West  Bank  and  the  Old  Cits  of  Jersu- 
salem.  Two  years  later  the  West  Bank 
was  formally  annexed  to  Transjordcm. 
At  the  same  time  Transjordan  took  the 
new  nemfie  of  "Jordan,"  as  the  old  one 
was  no  longer  appropriate.  Only  two  na- 
tions, Great  Britain  and  Pakistan,  ever 
recognized  this  as  a  legal  annexation.  The 
United  States  recognized  neither  the  an- 
nexation of  the  West  Bank  nor  Qie  oc- 
cupation of  the  CHd  City. 

The  histories  of  the  Sinai  Peninsula 
and  the  West  Bank  are  Illustrative  of 
the  tumultuous  history  of  the  entire  Mid- 
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east.  The  fact  Is  that  the  Middle  East 
has  been  a  changing  and  volatile  region 
throughout  its  lUstory.  Due  to  Its  posi- 
tion as  a  land  bridge  between  Africa  and 
A^iia,  many  wandering  peoples  and  in- 
vading armies  have  been  In  the  area  at 
one  time  or  another.  None  of  the  borders 
in  the  Mideast  today  are  more  than  75 
years  old.  Most  of  them  were  drawn  by 
the  Great  Powers  following  the  defeat 
of  the  Ottomsm  Empire  in  World  War  I. 
These  borders  were  drawn  for  conveni- 
ence and,  arbitrarily,  with  111  tie  regard 
for  their  differences. 

This  is  not  a  region  of  centuries-old 
nation-states  with  well-deAned  and  easi- 
ly-recognizable frontiers.  One  camiot  as- 
sert that  a  particular  piece  of  land 
"historically  belongs"  to  any  pai'tlcular 
group  of  people.  Because  depending  on 
where  you  look  in  history,  you  will  find 
a  different  group  of  people  "ownmg"  that 
particular  piece  of  land. 

Moreover,  it  is  ludicrous  that  the  Rus- 
sians, in  their  eagernes-s  to  make  friends 
in  the  Mideast,  join  the  Arabs  in  assert- 
ing that  Israel  should  not  be  allowed  to 
hold  lands  taken  by  military  conquest 
after  Israel  had  been  tlie  victim  of  ag- 
gression. Consider  the  lands  incorjjorated 
into  the  Soviet  Union  after  World  War 
n;  Estonia,  Latvia,  Litlmania.  Tannu, 
Tuva,  South  Sakhalin  and  the  Kuiile 
Islands,  and  parts  of  Finland,  Prussia, 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia  and  Romania. 

And  it  is  interesting  that  the  Arals, 
while  constantly  reiterating  that  no  na- 
tion can  legitimately  gain  tenltory  by 
military  means,  are  never  heard  to  criti- 
cize the  Soviets  for  their. huge  acquisi- 
tions of  territory  after  '.,he  deleat  of 
HiUer. 

Another  myth  which  the  PLO  con- 
stantly seeks  to  propagate  is  that  there 
is  one  Palestinian  people,  and  that  this 
people  is  represented  by  the  PLO  itself. 
It  is  true  that  a  number  of  Arab  States 
so  decided  at  their  Rabat  conference, 
but  that  does  not  make  it  so.  The  great 
majority  of  Palestinians  are  today  liv- 
ing in  Jordan  or  in  the  West  Bank  and 
the  Gaza  Strip,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
whatever  that  they  want  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  PLO  and  Arafat;  indeed 
there  is  strong  evidence  that  many  of 
them  prefer  the  idea  of  a  Jordanian- 
Palestinian  federation  of  some  kind  to 
the  thought  of  a  small  and  non-viable 
Palestinian  state  located  on  the  West 
Bank  and  in  the  Gaza  Strip,  dominated 
by  the  PLO.  This  position  coincides  with 
that  enunciated  by  the  Israeli  Govern- 
ment in  1974,  as  follows: 

Peace  will  be  founded  on  the  existence  of 
iwo  Independent  states  only — Israel,  with 
united  Jerusalem  aa  Its  capital,  and  a  Jor- 
dlanian-Palestlulan  Arab  state,  east  of  Israel, 
within  borders  to  be  determined  In  negotia- 
tions between  Israel  and  Jordan. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  needs  of  the 
Palestinian  Arabs  and  the  Israelis  are 
mutually  exclusive.  A  just  solution  can 
and  must  be  found  at  the  negotiating 
table.  But  as  long  as  the  Palestinian 
Liberation  Organization  refuses  to  recog- 
nize the  State  of  Israel  or  accept  UN 
Resolutions  242  and  338,  Israel  cannot 
be  expected  to  deal  with  the  PLO.  In  the 
words  of  former  Prime  Minister  Golda 
Meir: 


We  have  no  common  language  with  exult- 
ant murderers  of  the  Innocent  and  with  a 
terrorist  movement  Ideologically  committed 
to  the  liquidation  of  Jewish  national  in- 
dependence. 

Israel  will  not  be  a  party  to  its  own 
destruction. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  is  irrevocably 
committed  to  the  annihilation  of  the 
State  of  Israel.  Ai-ticle  22  of  the  Pales- 
tine National  Covenant  says: 

(Zionism)  ...  Is  a  racist  and  fanatical 
movement  In  its  formation;  aggressive,  ex- 
p&nsiouUt,  and  colonialist  In  Its  alms;  and 
faclst  and  Nazi  In  Its  meann.  Israel  Is  the 
tool  of  Zionlnm  .  .  .  The  liberation  of  Pales- 
tine will  liquidate  the  Zionist  and  Imperlal- 
Ut  presence. 

Article  21  states  the  PLO's  views  on 
negotiations: 

The  PalesUnliin  Arab  people,  in  express- 
ing itttelf  through  armed  Palestinian  revolu- 
tion, rejects  every  solution  that  Is  a  substi- 
tute for  a  complete  liberation  of  Palestine, 
and  rejects  al!  plans  that  aim  at  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Palestine  issue. 

Some  Arab  States  proclaim  that  they 
are  ready  to  accept  the  permanence  of 
the  State  of  Israel,  yet  at  the  same  time 
they  support  the  PLO  in  spite  of  its 
atrocious  methods  and  avowed  aims. 

Peace  in  the  Middle  East  is  an  objec- 
tive devoutly  to  be  pursued,  but  it  will 
never  come  through  the  propagation  of 
myths  and  of  hatred,  but  only  tlu'ough 
the  recognition  of  realities. 


FEDERAL  JUDGES  USURPING  AU- 
THORITY OF  CONGRESS  IN  SEEK- 
ING  PAY   RAISES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Jacobs*  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 11  tills  very  year  44  U.S.  Federal 
judges  filed  a  law  suit  known  as  C.  Clyde 
Atkins,  et  al.  against  the  United  States 
6f  America,  and  in  so  doing  violated 
orticlc  I,  section  1  and  article  III,  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

The  law  suit  filed  by  these  judges  is 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  tlieir  own  sal- 
aries at  the  expense  of  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
And  by  filing  it.  In  effect,  with  them- 
selves— no  doubt  the  decision  hangs  in 
the  balance — ^bank  balance  that  is — 
they  have  usurped  the  authority  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  to  determine  whether  and 
when  pay  raises  should  be  granted  to 
U.S.  Federal  judges.  That  is  a  legisla- 
tive function  which  by  article  I,  section 
1  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  the  exclusive  power  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. 

Article  m,  section  1  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution provides  that  Federal  judges 
shall  hold  office  during  good  behavior. 

Each  of  these  44  Federal  judges,  upon 
taking  office,  swore  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  including 
its  clear  requirement  of  separation  of 
powers. 

Therefore,  I  believe  it  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  deliver  to  the  other  body  articles  of 
impeachment  against  the,se  44  judge5!. 


And  this  day  I  introduce  a  resolution  to 
do  so. 

These  44  judges  are  not  only  out  of 
touch  with  the  Constitution  they  have 
sworn  to  uphold,  but  they  are  also  out 
of  touch  with  their  fellow  Americans,  all 
of  whom  pay  the  same  high  prices  and 
more  than  95  percent  of  whom  try  to  do 
so  on  less  than  the  $42,000  these  Federal 
judges  are  paid  by  their  fellow  Ameri- 
cans. 

Since  these  Federal  judges  au-e  out  of 
touch  with  the  Constitution  and  out  of 
touch  with  the  people,  they  ought  to  be 
out  of  office,  also. 

To  all  that  add  this:  Though  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Impeachment 
question,  the  argument  by  these  judges 
that  the  compensation  phrase  in  article 
in,  section  1,  "shall  not  be  diminished" 
means  "shall  be  Increased  in  case  the 
economy  behaves  badly,"  is  as  (shall  we 
say)  (Rube)  Goldberg  as  to  argue  that 
tlie  phrase,  "shall  hold  their  offices  during 
good  behaviour"  means  "shall  hold  their 
offices  during  good  behaviour  of  the 
economy." 

As  to  whether  a  pall  of  doom  will  fall 
upon  our  land  if  the  services  of  these 
self-seeking  judges  are  dispensed  with 
by  their  removal  from  office,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  in  each  of  their  com- 
munities both  legal  and  patriotic  talent 
exists  which  would  no  doubt  be  willing 
to  force  itself  to  struggle  along  on  an 
annual  salary  of  $42,000,  talent  possessed 
by  men  and  women  who  are  less  inclined 
to  "ask  what  their  country  can  do  for 
them"  than  what  they  can  "do  for  their 
country." 


BUREAUCRATIC  CATCH  22  EN- 
SNARES INNOCENT  VICTIM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tlie  confusion,  irritation,  and  downright 
fear  that  Government  redtape  and  bun- 
gling bureaucracy  causes  to  millions  of 
Americans  Is  a  prominent  reason  for  to- 
day's subsiding  confidence  in  Govern- 
ment. 

As  a  member  of  the  President's  Regu- 
latory Reform  Commission,  I  have  been 
studying  with  alarm  how  far  the  bu- 
reaucracy has  gotten  out  of  hand.  I  will 
be  taking  this  floor  often  in  the  months 
ahead  to  highlight  some  individual  prob- 
lems which  reflect  the  overall  problems 
that  citizens  have  with  their  Govern- 
ment. 

Today,  I  want  to  tell  you  about  a  sad 
case  of  abuse  of  an  Innocent  person — a 
person  who  faces  severe  poverty,  himger, 
and  even  deportation  unless  a  series  of 
Govenmient  mistakes  are  corrected. 

It  is  the  story  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Jara 
Graham. 

Mrs.  Graham's  story  is  long  and  com- 
plex. Unfortunately,  it  is  not  entirely 
unique. 

Lucy  Jara  was  bom  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  She  is  now  21.  She  wa£  only  18 
when — on  December  27,  1972 — she  mar- 
ried U.S.  Air  Force  Sgt.  VirgU  Graham. 

In  1973,  Sergeant  Graham  was  hospi- 
talized, and  ordered  medically  evacuated 
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back  to  tbe  United  Stetes.  In  tbe  haste 
of  their  depwtare.  Mn.  Oimham  wtm 
Issued  a  ttxna  1-9*  to  waive  paaqiort  and 
visa  so  that  she  could  accompany  her 
husband  to  the  XJblted  States. 

Sergeant  and  Mrs.  Oraham  arrived  In 
HawaU  on  December  29.  1973— only  2 
days  after  their  first  weddinc  anniver- 
sary. Mrs.  Oraham  was  given  an  alien 
registration  card.  She  was  Udd  to  mail 
her  1-94  to  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  in  Dallas  so  that  Im- 
migration could  send  her  the  forms  that 
her  hu^Mmd  was  to  complete  and  file  to 
petition  for  permanent  resideat  status 
on  her  behalf. 

It  is  at  this  point,  that  Mrs.  Graham's 
later  problems  with  the  bureaucracy  be- 
gan. Mrs.  Graham  s^t  the  appropriate 
forms  along  wltti  her  alien  registration 
card  to  Dallas  In  March  of  1974.  She 
never  received  a  response. 

In  the  meantime.  Sergeant  and  Mrs. 
Graham  were  sent  to  San  Antonio  and 
then  to  Shepherd  Air  Force  Base  in 
Wichita  Falls,  Tex.  Shei^erd  officials 
sent  Sergeant  Graham  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Hospital  in  CMdahoma 
City.  According  to  the  report  I  received 
from  the  Air  Force,  Sergeant  Oraham 
was  admitted  to  the  psychiatric  unit, 
and  adjudged  mentally  incompetent  on 
January  IS,  197S.  In  March  1975,  Ser- 
geant Graham  was  permanently  retired 
from  the  Air  Force. 

Mrs.  Oraham  contacted  me  on  May  27. 
1975.  She  had  one  8-month-oId  daughter, 
and  was  4  months  pregnant.  Her  only 
Income  was  from  welfare  and  she  was 
worried  about  her  status  with  Immigra- 
tion. 

I  contacted  Immigration  on  Mrs. 
Graham's  behalf.  It  was  a  month  before 
I  received  a  response.  I  was  informed 
that  the  Dallas  INS  Office  could  not  lo- 
cate Mrs.  Graham's  file. 

After  2  monthB.  the  Daltas  office  in- 
formed me  that  the  file  had  been  lo- 
cated—but that  it  contained  no  informa- 
tion on  Mrs.  Graham's  aUen  status. 

To  date,  INS  has  been  unable  to  locate 
the  papers  which  Mrs.  Graham  sent  to 
DaUas  hi  March  of  1974. 

Following  my  initial  Inquiry  to  INS,  In 
September  of  1975  they  agreed  to  have 
an  examiner  interview  Mrs.  Graham 
about  her  situation.  After  a  2-month 
wait,  the  interview  finally  took  place. 

It  then  took  only  2  weeks,  however,  for 
INS  to  notify  Mrs.  Graham  that  she 
must  leave  the  oountiy  by  Febniary  18, 
or  face  deportation. 

Mrs.  Oraham  wrote  to  Immlgratl<m  In 
Dallas  appealing  the  deportation  ordo:. 

She  wrote  this  letter  in  December.  In 
January,  after  a  month-long  delay,  she 
had  not  received  any  response.  Again,  I 
wrote  to  Immigration  in  her  behalf. 

Two  weeks  later,  we  received  a  re- 
sponse from  INS.  We  were  informed  that 
no  administrative  relief  was  available  for 
Lucy  Oraham  to  remain  in  the  United 
States. 

In  the  meantime,  the  welfare  office  had 
enlisted  the  assistance  of  the  Legal  Aid 
Society  on  Mrs.  Graham's  behalf.  On 
February  18,  the  date  that  Mrs.  Graham 
was  to  leave  the  country,  her  lawyer  re- 
quested a  contested  deportation  hearing. 
If  the  deportation  order  is  not  overturned 


at  this  hearing.  Mrs.  GiBham  could  take 
her  case  to  oourt.  But,  especially  in  our 
overtiuzdened  Judicial  system,  this  is 
both  a  lengthy  and  costly  pnvosition. 

So.  Ijuoy  Oraham  is  left  adrift  Her 
children  are  both  TJJS,  citiaeas.  But  tiiey 
are  Infvits.  They  cannot  petition  for 
permanent  resident  status  for  their 
mother  until  they  reach  age  21. 

Tlie  problem  is  that  Mrs.  Graham  and 
her  children  cannot  afford  to  wait.  Mrs. 
Oraham  is  an  alien.  She  is  prohibited — 
by  law — ^f  rom  taking  a  Job. 

So,  Lucy  Oraham  and  her  children  are 
livhig  on  welfare. 

For  this  reasofa,  I  have  Introduced  a 
bill  to  grant  i)ermanent  resident  status 
to  Mrs.  Lucy  Jara  Graham.  I  hupe  that 
my  colleagues  in  Congress  will  act  swift- 
ly and  favorably  to  approve  the  relief 
tliat  Mrs.  Oraham  so  desperately  needs. 

But,  my  story  of  Lucy  Graham's  en- 
counter with  the  bureaucracy  is  not 
complete. 

Before  she  came  to  me.  Mrs.  Graham 
had  written  to  the  Air  Force  for  financial 
help.  She  received  in  response  a  letter 
stating  that  the  Air  Force  was  not  even 
aware  she  was  in  the  oountoy. 

I  wrote  to  the  Air  Force  to  request  a 
review  of  financial  assistance  for  Mrs. 
Graham.  It  was  then  determined  that 
she  is  eligible  for  medical  care  for  her- 
self and  her  children. 

I  then  contacted  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration on  Mrs.  Graham's  behalf. 

It  took  5  months  to  get  a  response. 
The  VA  finally  notified  Mrs.  Graham 
that  she  and  her  children  had  been  ap- 
proved for  apportionment  of  Sergeant 
Graham's  veterans  benefits  as  his 
dependents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  throtigh  no  fault  of  her 
own,  Mrs.  Lucy  Jara  Oraham  Is  still  an 
alien  in  the  United  States,  "nirough  no 
favUt  of  her  own,  she  is  prohibited  from 
taking  a  Job  to  support  her  family. 

Mrs.  Graham  is  a  very  sincere  young 
woman,  and  she  wants  her  children  to 
grow  up  in  the  United  States — the  coun- 
try of  their  blrtii.  On  bdialf  of  Mrs. 
Graham,  I  ht^ie  that  Congress  will  act 
swiftly  to  approve  my  bin  granting  her 
pnmanent  resident  status. 

In  closing,  let  me  emphasize  that  Mrs. 
Graham's  case  is  only  one  example  of  the 
kinds  of  problous  that  bureaucracy  Is 
causing  in  our  society  every  day. 

Like  Mrs.  Graham,  many  people  wait 
months,  or  even  years,  to  receive  a  re- 
sponse from  Federal  agencies.  Like  Mrs. 
Oraham,  many  people  find  they  have 
been  given  inacciu'ate  or  incomplete 
reports. 

My  office  receives  complaints  Uke  this 
every  day. 

Hie  time  has  come  when  we  must  take 
positive  action  to  deal  with  these  serious 
pttMems.  The  time  has  come  to  eliminate 
bureaucratic  redtape,  and  to  eliminate 
the  inefficiencies  and  delasrs  which  daily 
erode  the  confidence  of  the  people  in 
the  ability  of  their  Government  to  get 
things  done. 


EXTENSION  OP  DUTY  SUSPENSIONS 
ON  BICYCLE  PARTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Uhder  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man fnnn  Ohnois  (Mr.  RoenHXOWBKz) 
is  recofl^ilzed  for  S  mtaotes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKL  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  that 
would  extend  the  suspension  of  duty  on 
bicycle  parts  such  as  brakes.  hul».  and 
sprockets  which  are  not  presezitly  manu- 
factured domestically  and  on  deraiUetus 
which  are  manufactured  In  only  Bmlted 
quantity.  My  bill  seeks  to  extend  the  duty 
suspensions  trntil  the  close  of  December 
31,  1979. 

Many  of  our  domestic  bicycle  manu- 
facturers are  forced,  because  bf  the  ab- 
seace  of  American-made  component 
parts,  to  rdy  on  foreign  sources  of  supply 
for  essential  parts.  One  such  company  Is 
the  Schwlnn  Bicycle  Co.  of  Chicago 
vtiiich  Is  located  entirely  within  the  con- 
fines of  my  congressional  district.  Unless 
the  continued  suspension  of  the  duties  Is 
effected,  our  manttfacturers  will  be  as- 
sessed a  duty  of  15  percent  on  Imported 
parts  while  their  foreign  competitiors 
will  be  able  to  bring  assembled  bicycles 
made  from  the  same  parts  Into  this 
country  at  a  duty  rate  of  only  5.5  per- 
cent. This  tariff  differential  represents 
a  competitive  advantage  that  Is  enjoyed 
by  foreign  manufactures. 

According  to  the  Bicycle  Manufac- 
turers Association  of  America  In  their 
testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
T^ade  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  in  the  last  10  years  Imports 
have  Increased  their  share  of  the  mar- 
ket in  this  coxmtry  from  18  percent  In 
1965  to  more  than  28  percent  In  1974. 
The  domestic  production  of  bicycles  has 
suffered  its  sharpest  decline  ia  shipments 
m  nearly  100  years  during  1975.  Pros- 
pects for  the  future  look  only  sUghtly 
more  promising. 

For  these  reasons  I  strongly  urge  that 
the  duty  suspensions  on  bicycles  and  bi- 
cycle parts  be  extended  for  a  S-year 
period  and  that  otho*  component  parts 
not  manufactured  in  this  country,  spe- 
cifically coaster  brakes,  alloy  butted 
frame  tubing,  frame  lugs,  alloy  cotter- 
less  crank  s^  aUoy  rtans,  and  parts  of 
all  the  foregoing  be  added  to  the  duty 
suspoision  UsL 

The  bill  reads  as  follows: 
ILB.  lSa64 
A  bill  to  soapend  tbe  dnttes  on  certain  bicycle 

parts  MMl  aOcesBorlas  until  the  close  of 

December  31,  1S79 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senmte  m»d  House 
of  BepreaetUattves  of  the  XJnitei  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled.  t]im,t: 

(a)  Item  912J0S  at  the  AppeiMllx  to  tbe 
Tariff  Schedules  of  tbe  United  States  <19 
UJS.C.  1202)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  tbe 
words  "and  parts  thereor*  Immediately  after 
"Oenwator  lighting  sets  for  bicycles". 

(b)  Item  912.10  of  the  Appendix  to  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  tbe  United  States  (19 
TJJB.C.  1202)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  the 
words  "coaster  brakes,  alloy  butted  frame 
tubing,  frame  lugs,  alloy  cotterless  crank 
sets,  alloy  rims  and  parts  of  all  the  fore- 
going" Immediately  after  "multiple  free- 
wheel sprockets". 

(e)  Items  912.05  and  912.10  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "12/81/76"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "12/31/79". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  nspect  to  aU  mrtMea  en- 
tered, or  withdrawn  from  waicbouae,  for 
consiunptlon  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  STATISTICS  Monitor  article  for  their  flies.  I  think  It        Total    employment    in    January    roee    bv 

MISLEADING  will  be  useful  to  keep  our  perspectives  in     WO.ooo  to  88.2  mUUou.  2.1  million  above  the 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a     °''^«'"  *^«"  ^^«  President  cites  the  Janu-     ^"^J"^  *«*'  o*  March.  l»78,  and  very  cloee 

prevloiTo^J^ZHo^^toe  genlSe-    ary  unemployment  flguma*  a  reason  for    ^f\^r">[|^io  SSlteT  thf  i^n^"'^' 

man  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dominick  V.     "X'    loi^i^f/^'S^  -Sf^"^-      *.      ^**   m'nJ^m  .^^o^LS^^l^t^ 

DAHrna)    Is  recognized  for  5  minutes.  rhH«Hftn^if«;«  m!.,,?*  i  ,    1    ?*!?  i^?     Job-creating   programs  pa«ae«l  by  the  Con- 

Mr.    OOMINICK    V.    DANIELS.    Mr.  ChrisUan  Science  Monitor  Is  Included  at    grew. 

Speaker,    unemployment   statistics    re-  *"'«Pol"t*n  my  remarks:  Total  unemployment  dropped  by  450.000  in 

leased  for  last  month  show  a  slight  de-  ^ *»"""»  Skeptioi:   la  Job  Scknf  Rkallt  as     January.  whUe  the  national  labor  force  con- 
cUne  In  the  Jobless  rate.  When  these  flg-  ^^^  *"  ^°"  ^^»'  """"*  ^  '"P*""'  ^  ^^^  """«« 

ures  first  appeared.  I  cautioned  my  col-  (By  BdTownnend)  - 

leagues  against  a  premature  assimiption        ^'-^  YoaK— Don't  look  for  any  marked        TAX  ADVICE  F«R  Tfrv  ft  mrar  v 
that  the  economy  was  weU  on  the  road  "nprovemeiu  in  the  unemployment  picture  -fvi^viuii  r-uu  itu.  tSAJERLY 
to  recovery.  ^i^*  .     w                                                        '**''•  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
Yesterdays  Christian  Science  Monitor  u^r*' JL^onomwr  who  u JiH^th'a^  tS^^^      ""^1°?  ^v.  ^^*"**  ^^  remarks  at  this 
contained  an  article  which  underscores  l^tXrorn^rrec^o^d^nVanua^'sh^Sfd     SS^t  rJa'tSrT""  ""'^  '°  *"''"*'  **- 
my  concern.  According  to  AFL-CIO  chief  not  encourage  brighter  hopes  for  the  vear.          ^^^„    „      „       ^ 
economist  Nathaniel  Ooldflnger.  the  Bu-        The  national  joblews  rate  dropped  during       ^V         j  Speaker,  the  elderly 
reau  of  Labor  Statistics  flguie  is  an  un-  *''•  month  to  7.8  percent,  a  decline  of  five-     "**"  '^'^  advice  and  many  cannot  afford 
derestimatlon  of  unemployment  In  fact  ^n^^i  of  l  percent.  While  the  rate  gener«nv    Professional  assistance.  For  that  reason. 
Mr.  (3oldflnger  computes  the  actual  rate  *•"  «"»*«*«»  »»  «<>  «>own  slightly,  the  drop    I  am  tiylng  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
of  unemployment  as  closer  to  10.6  per-  *  n,!!!"'! i!l*"  "nt'cipated.                                the  elderly  in  my  district  pertinent  tax 
cent.                                                      ^  a.   ZtSr  indwtfo^  o/^** '*** '*T^'^    information  which  they  can  use  as  con- 
Mr.    ooldflnger    maintains    that    the  rro^^m^r  in    the  "natroni^'eSS    ^'-     '*'"^''.  !?   "V^  '°".°'^"'^  ^^^'*'*-  ^  "»*» 
number  of  persons  forced  to  work  part  though  most  cautiously  refused  to  predict-    ^'"^  letter  I  am  including  helpful  tele- 
time   because   full-time   Jobs   were   not  yet— that  unemployment  would  now  go  down     Phone  numbers  for  my  senior  citizen  con- 
available  rose  by  240.000  in  January  to  ««  low  as  7  percent  by  the  end  of  i»76.            stltuents. 
3.5  million.  He  also  claims  that  the  BLS        Pre«Went  Pord's  recent  budget  statement        The  material  follows: 
statistics  do  not  factor  in  1  million  job-  '"'*''*"*  ."*V^,'i*'  unemployment  levelH  of  7.7        D«a«  8«nior  crrnsEw:  Do  you  overpay  your 
less  Americans  who  have  become  v.  d is  Pei-cent  ^  1976.  Oit  percent  in  1977.  fl.4  per-     twie^?  ^^  ' 
enraged  StS  hive  st^,^^^^^  cent  in   1978.  and  8.8  percent  In   197B-the         Co«gre«donal   hearli^fs  have  pointed  out 
for  work                                 Stopped  looking  predicted  cut.  i„  jobless  rate,  being  predl-     that    many   elderly   person,   each   year  pay 
LrZ   !^i-i«              ,       u  .,             .  *"!f*'  ""    'hop*'"'  MBumptlons"  of  contln-     more  taxes  than  they  need  to.  In  an  eff«t 
Mr.  Ooldnnger  also  believes  that  new  «'e<l  improvement  in  the  national  economy,     to  help  simplify  the  complexities  of  the  tax 
seasonal  adjustments  applied  for  the  first        Labors  economists  nee  In  the  governments     law  and  Ux  form.  I  would  like  to  provide 
time  by  the  BLS  "distorted"  the  officially  J*"»«'ry  report  "no  Juatincatlon  for  claims     you  with  a  few  tip.  on  some  deductions  that 
reported  decline  in  unemployment  ***"*  ^^"^  *"**  *  dramatic  drop  in  unemploy-     might  =iave  you  dollars.  Items  on  this  list  have 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  already  I!?!".'-  w'^fJ^  '.  ''«£'»»  Po-'t'on  »«>  •  »tate-     been   made  available  by  the  Senate  Corn- 
vetoed  one  major  piece  of  legislation  thS  ^'^s  c^h^e^Uor^isfSi^Xarrdf^r;     ""'IT  «  ^'^""^• 

would  have  created  approximately  600.-        According  to  the  AFL^CIO^h^But^uJi                "  «i«»m«KD  to  n«  a  tax  arrvaN. 
000  Jobs  in  public  works  projects.  In  his  Labor  SUtistlcs  figure  U  an  underestimation         "^^^^  are— if  yotir  gross  Income  is  at  least- 
veto  message,  the  President  claimed  that  ot  unemployment,  probably  not  a  manlpula-     8»">«1*  (under  age  65) M.  3S0 

the  measure  was  inflationary,  and  that  *'°**  •*'  statistics  for  political  purposes  (al-     s»»gie  (age  65  or  older) 3,100 

unemployment  figures  indicate  that  a  re-  ^'^^"Kh  son»e  in  the  federation  charge  that)      Qualifying  wldow(er)  under  OS  with 

coverv  is  underway  in  the  U  S  economy  **"'  because  of  the  limited  statUtical  daU        dependent  child a,«5o 

Weil   if  the  Christian  Srlencp  Mnnltnr  "^'^  ^^  figuring  the  monthly  rate.  Qualifying  wldow(er)  66  or  older  with 

I.  r«rt«^t    «..X.  ;,«l^it     science  Monitor         unemployment   In  January   was  cloeer   to         dependent  child 3  400 

no?  JltSo-TttT"'.''^*^"?*'?/  ^"""^i^  .**  ^°«  P*'^*'^'  t*^""*  *»»•  governments  estlmaU     Married  couple   (both  .pouae.  under 

not  gettmg  better— in  fact,  it  probably  Is  of  7.8  percent,  Mtys  Ur.  Ooldflnger.  Reporting        86 »  aung  JolnUy 3, 400 

gettmg  worse.  Jobless  Americans  are  ex-  to   the    recent   AFlr-CiO   executive   councU     Miwried  couple  (l  .pouw  65  year,  or 

hausting  their  unemplosrment  compen-  meeting  in  Bal  Harbour,  Florida,  the  labor        older)  filing  Jointly 4,160 

satlon  benefits  at  a  rapid  rate — over  200,-  econonust  noted  that  "several  critical  factors     Married  couple   (both  spouse.  66  or 

000  per  month.  When  these  unemploy-  ''e'*  not  considered"  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor         older)   filing  Jointly 4,900 

ment  insurance  exhaustees  are  added  to  ^*^*^'*"«»  ^  arriving  at  the  lower  rate.  Married  filing  separately 760 

the   Jobl«»S    figures,    the   picture   grows  ^e^nt^be'^oTpe^^^o?^  to  work  nart  ^'■'^  *'^*^°'""  '»°*«  "^^  •°<='"*>«  ^''^  — 

quite  somber,  indeed.  tlmrb^^^  f  ull^l^  tobJ^rl^^Lt  IfJ^  *="'^*y  benefit..  Tou  need  not  file  a  return 

Mr.    Speitker.   on   February    10.   the  abTe'.S:^T24o!,(S":  i^nu^r  tTaVmi"-'  !{ ^°"  ^'T^ro^hrt^:^  "*r"J.'^r'**' °J 

House  passed  Hit.  11453,  the  Emergency  "on,  after  having  remained  at  about  3.8  mil-  "l^  i^T^^^^uJt^''  •**"**"*"•  ''°*'  °°* 

Employment  Projects   Amendments   of  "o*^  since  last  July.  Labor  contends  that  u   howevervou  ^■contHh..tin.  t^  .t 

i"rI^Hl?ii;t*^"°°'    ^'^'^^^^^I   ^  rn^t  ort^^underemployed"  want  and  ne«,  le^Ji  ^STThV'. Jp^^of  t^Xor  dejenlen 

proud  to  be  the  sponsor,  will  nearly  dou-  '";^;  b*  1^."  nf  r  aw  a*  mm-         .  "^°K  ^  y°^-  ^ome  or  in  school,  and  your 

ble  the  amount  of  public  service  Jobs  „of\nc1^  i  m^^^^l^^J'^^J^^  •'^•'»  ^«~'»«  <°»»»«'  *»»»«  "x'**'  ««=«rtty. 

funded  under  Utle  VI  of  the  Comprehen-  coL  .o  tutcL^^hat  t w  »^^^^      7    ^  pension,  and  dividends)  l.  under  $8,000.  you 

sive  Employment   and  Training  Act-  l^^tng  fS^ort^                *^  ^*'^*  *•**""****  '*°"^«»  «'•  *  *«  "turn,  no  matter  how  low 

CETA.  The  bill  now  awaits  Senate  action.  New'seasonal  adjustments  applied  for  the  I^^^a^dTJSm^cSTup'VX'U'ls' 

I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  first  time  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  u   a   r^   pro?Ulon   fn   the   Uw   wwSi^n 

agree  with  me  that  Jobs  creation  legisla-  •Itotorted "  the  officially  reported  decline  In  "ther  1^ucT  V^^  ^  Sli  S  In  ?S  ^ve 

tion  should  be  among  our  highest  priori-  JoWesraesa.  y^^  ^  t,^  of  rebate.                                 *^ 

ties.  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  ar-  „!^*'i!'l»f*  *"1°^?"  '~^"  •"  included.  „  you  are  uncertain  whether  vou  must  file 

tide  certainly  underscores  the  need  for  ^l**5,f^"«  *?  ^  Ooldflnger  "a  more  realtotlc  »  return,   check   with   the   ibs  by  calling 

such  legislation  naeasure  of   unemployment  would   be   10.6  732-0100                                                   caning 

percent." 

t^^?^r^f;i  J^"f  ?K  "  T^  ^P«rtant  The  quarrel  about  the  measuring  of  unem-  J!*"^"  '"  ^*"  bta^va^  DEDtrcrioN 

to  bear  in  mind  that  the  January  7.8-  pioymeut  has  strong  political  implications  m  ^^*   percentage   standard   deduction   has 

percent  unemployment  figtu-e  should  give  this  years  presidential  campaign    A  steady  b^n  IncreaMd  to  16%  of  your  adjurted  groe. 

US  no  cause  for  rejoicing.  It  Is  higher  clrop   m   the   jobless   rate   win   benefit   the  income  not  to  exceed  $2,300  for  single  indl- 

than  the  peak  un«nployment  rate  In  any  Republicans'  effort  to  keep  tenancy  In  the  ^'duals,   $2,600   for   married    persons   filing 

of  four  previous  recessions   And    if  it  is  White  House,  while  a  continuing  high  Jobless  Jo'ntly  or  surviving  spouses,  and  $1,300  for 

as   high   as   economist   Ooidflnger   esU-  '"*'*  *'"  ^*'P  labor-backed  Democrats.  married  persons  filing  separately, 

mates,  we  are  dealing  with  a  potentially  "^^^  January  7.8  percent  figure,  despite  the  °^''  "^^^  know  tod  can  orr  a  special  personai, 

explosive  socioeconomic  problem  "encouraging"  drop  reported  by  the  govern-  kxemptiok  fob  act? 

Mr    flnMkfrar    T  K.Ti.»»  »,-  -«iL„  ™*'^''  *"**  '*"^  nigher  than  the  peak  unem-  Besides  the  regular  $760  exemption  allowed 

v.^A  ^f^^'^i^    7        T  f°P«««ilf«  ployment  rate  In  any  of  four  previous  reces-  a  taxpayer,  a  husband  and  wife  who  are 

would   be  Interested   In   retaining   the  sion^.  66  or  older  on  the  last  day  of  the  taxable 
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year  are  each  entitled  to  an  additional  ex- 
emption o'  $760  because  of  age. 

Tou  are  considered  65  on  the  day  before 
y<»ur  66th  blrtliday.  Thus.  If  your  65th 
birthday  Is  on  January  .  1976.  you  will  be 
entitled  to  the  additional  $750  personal 
exemption  because  of  age  for  your  1976 
Federal  Income  tax  return. 

REMEMBER    TO    TAKE    THE    TAX    CTEDrT 

In  addition  to  the  $750  personal  exemption, 
a  tax  credit  of  $30  is  available  for  a  taxpayer, 
spouse,  and  each  dependent.  No  additional 
$30  credit  Is  available,  however,  because  of 
age  or  blindness. 

ARE    YOC    EI.ICIBIE    FOB    A    DEPENDENCY 
DE»nCTION? 

In  some  cases,  where  two  or  more  Individ- 
uals provide  support  for  an  individual  and  no 
one  has  contributed  more  than  half  the  per- 
son's support,  one  of  the  Individuals  may  still 
be  entitled  to  a  $7S0  dependency  deduction. 
Form  2120  (Multiple  Support  Declaration) 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

HAVE    TOU    SOLD    TODR    HOME? 

If  SO,  the  government  will  help.  A  taxpayer 
may  elect  to  exclude  from  gross  Income  part, 
or,  under  certain  circumstances,  all  of  the 
gain  from  the  ule  of  his  personal  residence, 
provided : 

1.  He  was  65  or  older  before  the  date  of 
the  sale,  and 

2.  He  owned  and  occupied  the  property  as 
his  personal  residence  for  a  period  totaling 
at  least  6  years  within  the  8-year  period 
ending  on  the  date  of  the  sale.  Form  2119 
(Sale  or  Exchange  of  Personal  Residence)  U 
helpful  In  determining  what  gain.  If  any, 
may  be  excluded  by  an  elderly  taxpayer  when 
he  sells  his  home. 

TOU    COULD    BE    ELIGIBLE    FOR    THE    RETIREMENT 
INCOME  CREDIT 

To  qualify  for  the  retirement  Income 
credit,  you  must  (a)  be  a  U.S.  citizen  or  resi- 
dent, (b)  have  received  earned  income  in 
exces.s  of  $600  In  each  of  any  10  calendar 
years  before  1975.  and  (c)  have  certain  types 
of  qualifying  "retirement  income."  Five  types 
of  Income — ^pensions,  annuities.  Interest,  and 
dividends  Included  on  line  IS,  Form  1040,  and 
gross  rents  from  Schedule  E.  Part  n,  column 
(b) — quality  for  the  retirement  Income 
credit. 

The  credit  Is  15%  of  the  lesser  of: 

1.  A  taxpayer's  qualifying  retirement  In- 
come, or 

2.  $1,624  ($2,286  for  a  Joint  return  where 
both  taxpayers  are  65  or  older )  -  minus  the 
total  of  nontaxable  pensions  (such  as  Social 
Security  benefito  or  Railroad  Retirement  an- 
nuities) and  earned  income  (depending  upon 
the  taxpayer's  age  and  the  amount  of  any 
earnings  he  may  have) . 

If  the  taxpayer  Is  under  62,  the  $1,524  fig- 
ure Is  reduced  by  the  amount  of  earned  In- 
come In  excess  of  $900.  For  person,  at  least 
62  years  old  hut  less  than  72,  this  amount  Is 
reduced  by  one-half  of  the  earned  Income  In 
excess  of  $1,200  up  to  $1,700,  plus  the  total 
amount  over  $1,700.  Persons  72  and  over  are 
not  subject  to  the  earned  income  limitation. 

Schedule  R  Is  used  for  taxpayers  who 
claim  the  retirement  Income  credit. 

TOU  CAN  LOWER   TOUR  TAXES  IF  TOU  HAVE   HAD 
HICH  MEBICAL  EXPENSES 

If  you  Itemize  your  deductions,  a  portion  of 
your  medical  and  dental  expenses,  your  med- 
ical, hospital  or  health  Insurance  premiums 
and  drugs  and  medicines  can  be  deductible. 

Back  supporta,  crutches,  dentures,  eye- 
glasses, hearing  aids  and  batteries,  physicians 
expenses,  wheelchairs  and  x-rays  are  K>me  of 
the  other  medical  expenses  which  might  also 
be  deductible.  Be  sure  to  check  Schedvile  A 
(Form  1040)  to  see  If  you  are  eligible. 

HAVE  YOU  PAID  OTHER  TAXES? 

Real  estate  taxes,  state  and  local  gasoline 
taxes,  general  sales   taxes,  state  and  local 


income  taxes  and  personal  prc^erty  taxes  that 
you  have  paid  can  be  deducted.  See  schedule 
A  (Form  1040). 

HAVE  TOU  BEEN  PATIN<i  INTEREST  CHABCEST 

Interest  paid  on  home  mortgages,  auto 
loans.  Installment  purcbaMS  (television, 
washer,  dryer  etc.)  can  be  deducted.  Also 
some  finance  charges  on  bank  credit  cards 
and  revolving  charge  accounts  are  deductible. 

DO   YOU  CONTRIPUTE  TO  CHAKITT?    TO  POUTTCAL 
CAMPAIGNS? 

In  general,  charitable  contributions  may  be 
deducted  up  to  50%  of  your  adjusted  gross 
Income. 

If  you  make  political  campaign  contribu- 
tions, you  can  claim  either  a  deduction  up 
to  $100  ($200  for  couples  filing  Jointly)  or  a 
credit  with  a  $25  ceUlng  ($60  for  couples  fil- 
ing jointly) .  In  addition,  you  can  voluntarily 
earmark  $1  of  your  taxes  ($2  on  a  Joint  re- 
turn) for  the  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund. 

DO      YOU     TAKE     CARE      OF      A      DIS.\BLED     SPOUSE 
OB    A    DEPENDENT    CHILD? 

If  60.  you  might  be  eligible  for  a  deduction 
np  to  $400  a  month  or  $4,800  a  year  if  you 
have  hired  someone  to  care  for  a  disabled 
spouse,  a  dependent  under  15  or  a  physically 
or  mentally  disabled  dependent.  If  a  child  Is 
cared  for  outalde  the  home,  the  maximtui 
deduction  for  child  care  expenses  Is  $200  per 
month  for  one  child,  and  $400  per  month  for 
three  or  more  children.  For  further  Informa- 
tion about  child  and  dependent  care  deduc- 
tions, see  Publication  603,  Child  Care  and 
Disabled  Dependent  Care,  available  free  at 
Internal  Revenue  offices. 

HAVE    YOU    PAID    MORE    TAXES    THAN    YOU 
OWED    IN    OTHER    YEARS? 

If  you  discover  that  you  have  overpaid 
taxes  In  prior  years,  you  may  file  an  amended 
return — ^Form  1040X — to  claim  deductions 
Initially  overlooked.  Form  1040X  must  be 
filed  within  3  years  after  the  original  return 
was  due  or  filed  or  within  2  years  after  the 
tax  was  paid,  whichever  Is  later. 

DO    YOU    NEED    HELP    IN    COMPUTING    YOUR 
TAXES? 

For  any  questions  concerning  any  of  these 
or  other  Items,  contact  your  local  IRS  office 
at  120  Church  Street  (Between  8:30  a.m.  and 
4:00  p.m.  or  by  phone:  732-0100).  You  may 
also  obtain  helpful  publications  and  addi- 
tional forms  by  contacting  your  local  IRS 
office. 

The  following  organizations  will  also  pro- 
vide free  assistance  to  senior  citizens  In  the 
)}reparatlon  of  their  tax  returns : 

National  Retired  Teachers  Association, 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons,  11 
West  42ud  Street,  768-1411. 

Lenox  Hill  Neighborhood  Association,  343 
East  70th  Street,  744-5905. 

Greenwich  House,  26  Barrow  Street,  675- 
3065. 

YMCA  West  Side  Branch.  5  West  63rd 
Street.  787-4400. 

HELPFUL   TELEPHONE    NUMBERS 

Congressman  Ed  Koch,  264-1066. 

Abandoned  Cars,  964-1800. 

Aging,  Service  for,  566-0154. 

Air  Pollution,  966-7500. 

Ambulance,  911. 

ASPCA.  876-7701. 

Block  Association  Info.,  566-1160. 

Building  and  Heating  Complainta,  960- 
4800. 

Cars  Towed  Away,  541-6220. 

Child  Abuse  Complaints,  734-6606. 

Civilian  Complaint  Review  Board,  741- 
9700. 

Complaints  against  Phone  Company.  488- 
5330.  

Consumer  Complaints,  964-7777. 

Dead  Animals,  566-6318. 

Drug  Store  (24  hrs. — 60th  &  Broadway), 
265-3646. 


Doctor's  Emergency  Service,  879-1000. 

Electric  of  Gas  Failure.  473-6262. 

FamUy  Coiu^,  460-8772. 

Health  Dept.  Info.,  666-8237. 

Human  Righte  Info.,  666-5050. 

Hydrant,  broken  or  open,  966-7600. 

Legal  Aid,  227-2755. 

Mayor's  Action  Center,  566-5700. 

Medicaid  Info.,  594-3060. 

Noise  Complainta,  966-7500. 

Parks  Information  Service.  472-1003. 

Poison  Control,  340-4494. 

Potholes  In  Street,  964-2110. 

Rape  (Policewomen  answer),  233-3000. 

Rent  Control  Info.,  566-5056. 

Sanitation  Complaints.  964-1800. 

Sewer  Backup,  Street  Flooding,  966-7500. 

Shelter,  Emergency.  344-5241. 

Street  Light  Out,  786-3700. 

Street  Sweeping,  666-6666. 

Suicidal  Feelings,  736-6191(2)  (3) . 

Suspected  Narcotics  Dealer.  941-4811. 

Traffic  Conditions,  999-1234. 

Weather  Report,  936-1213. 

Welfare-Emergency  Info..  344-6241. 


SAFETY  CONCERNS  AND  NUCLEAR 
POWERPLANTS 

<  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matters.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  dis- 
closures on  alleged  unsafe  conditions  at 
nuclear  powerplants  have  led  the  public 
to  question  Industry  procedures  and 
Federal  safeguards  at  a  time  when  the 
administration  is  calling  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  more  powerplants  to  meet 
increased  energy  needs. 

Three  employees  of  General  Electric  in 
California.  Dale  G.  Bridenbaugh,  Man- 
ager for  Performance  Evaluation  and 
Improvement  on  GE's  Mark  I  Contain- 
ment. Gregoi-y  Minor,  Manager  of  Ad- 
vanced Controls  and  Instrumentation  in 
the  Nuclear  Energy  Division,  and  Rich- 
ard Hubbard,  Manager  of  Quality  As- 
surance for  the  Nuclear  Control  and  In- 
strumentations Department  resigned 
their  jobs  on  February  2  publicaly  alleg- 
ing safety  defects  in  atomic  reactors  used 
to  generate  electric  power  in  many  areas 
in  the  coimtry.  These  three  engineers 
have  testified  that  design  problems  and 
regulatory  difficulties  are  such  that  nu- 
clear powerplants  are  not  safe.  Dr.  Robert 
Pollard,  project  manager  of  Indian 
Point  No.  3  plant  in  New  York  has  leveled 
charges  at  Con  Edison  and  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  on  the  unsafe 
conditions  at  the  Indian  Point  plant. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  public  confi- 
dence in  the  Independence  of  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  and  because  of 
the  real  concern  of  scientists  and  en- 
gineers involved  in  the  developments  of 
these  plants,  I  believe  it  is  imperative 
that  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy call  as  witnesses  in  its  hearings  on 
atomic  energy  experts  not  affiliated  with 
General  Electric,  Con  Edison,  or  the 
NRC  to  comment  on  the  charges  of  im- 
safe  conditions  at  powerplants.  Also,  ex- 
perts outside  the  Govenmaent  must  be 
heard,  as  well  as  the  agency  witnesses  if 
the  public's  fears  are  to  be  allayed.  It  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  Congress  to  be  sure 
tliat  every  precaution  has  indeed  been 
taken  to  assure  safety  at  the  powerplants 
and  that  the  Federal  Commission  is  not 
allowing  a  potentially  hazardous  condi- 
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tlon  to  continue  because  of  Its  past  ac- 
ceptance of  it. 

This  Is  a  matter  that  requires  consid- 
erable technical  expertise  to  understand 
and  Judge.  As  a  Member  from  Manhat- 
tan whose  constituents  are  immediately 
affected.  It  Is  to  the  Congress  and  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  that 
I  must  address  the  basic  question  of 
whether  we  are  certain  that  those  In 
charge  of  atomic  Installations  have  been 
honest  with  us.  know  what  is  happen- 
ing and  are  adequately  protecting  the 
public. 

SufBclent  questions  have  been  raised 
on  the  safety  of  these  plants  as  to  re- 
quire a  thorough  hearing  and  that  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  calling  experts 
from  outside  the  Government  and  those 
immediately  associated  with  the  contro- 
versial plants,  as  for  example  represent- 
atives of  such  public  interest  groups  as 
North  Anna  Environmental  Coalition  in 
Virginia,  the  Union  of  Concerned  Scien- 
tists in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  the  Council  on 
Economic  Priorities  In  New  York  City  or 
Business  and  Professional  Persons  in  the 
Public  Interest  in  Chicago  to  testify  be- 
fore the  Joint  Comimttee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy. 

I  have  requested  Chairman  John  O. 
Pasiork  and  Vice  Chairman  Mel  Price 
to  call  these  witnesses  before  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  which  Is 
now  meeting  on  this  issue.  I  urge  our 
colleagues  to  make  similar  requests. 
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VOTING  RIGHTS  AND  COMMON- 
SENSE 

(Mr.  VAN  DEERUN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  VAN  DEERUN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
surely  one  of  the  great  laws  of  our  time 
is  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  By  end- 
ing the  systematic  discrimination  that 
had  denied  the  vote  to  millions  of  our 
citizens  because  of  their  race,  the  1965 
law  transformed  the  political  face  not 
only  of  the  South,  but  of  the  entire 
Nation. 

It  is  all  the  more  unfortunate,  then, 
that  the  1975  ''language  minority" 
amendments  to  the  voting  rights  statute 
seem  to  be  falling  far  short  of  the  high 
hopes  many  of  us  had  held  for  them. 

I  supported  the  1975  amendments,  with 
some  eagerness.  My  own  district  is  on 
the  Mexican  border  and  it  Is  within  San 
Diego  County,  a  covered  jurisdiction, 
because  more  than  5  percent  of  tlie  resi- 
dents are  of  Hispanic  descent.  I  believed 
this  new  expansion  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  woxild  encourage  many  more  of  our 
citizens  to  participate  actively  in  the  po- 
litical process. 

First  reports  from  my  district  on  how 
the  new  law  Is  working  have  been  dis- 
heartening. Rather  than  bring  out  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  voters,  the  require- 
ment that  ballots  and  other  voting  mate- 
rials be  printed  in  Spanish  as  well  as 
English  appears  to  have  added  unduly  to 
costs  of  conducting  local  elections — and 
given  people  fresh  cause  to  wonder  about 
the  Intrusion  of  "Big  Brother"  In  munic- 
ipal affairs. 


Interestingly,  complaints  have  come 
from  cities  in  my  district  at  opposite  ends 
of  the  scale  of  ethnic  sensibilities:  Coro- 
nado,  with  an  infinitesimal  Mexican- 
American  population,  and  National  City, 
where  at  least  two  of  every  five  residents 
are  Mexican-Americans. 

Coronado  is  unhappy,  because  the  bi- 
lingual requirement  will  nearly  double 
the  costs  of  municipal  elections  the  city 
is  holding  this  week.  Coronado  is  not  im- 
pressed by  the  elaborate  and  costly  pro- 
cedures that  must  be  followed  in  order 
to  win  exemption  from  the  requirement. 
I  agree;  I  do  not  see  why  the  onus  should 
be  placed  on  this  community  to  clear  it- 
self when  It  has  done  nothing  wrong  in 
the  first  place. 

Mrs.  lone  Campbell,  city  clerk  of  Na- 
tional City,  says  her  town  has  always 
made  special  efforts  to  communicate  with 
voters  and  prospective  voters  who  are 
happier  with  Spanish,  Tagalog,  or  some 
other  language  other  than  English.  The 
extra  money  needed  to  print  ballots  in 
Spanish  as  well  as  English  is  taken  from 
programs  of  direct  benefit  to  minorities, 
she  points  out.  And  while  adding  Spanish 
to  the  ballot  may  be  a  gesture  to  Mexi- 
can-Americans, it  Ignores  another  size- 
able local  language  minority,  the  Fili- 
pinos. The  conclusion  Is  inescapable:  In 
their  appllcaUon,  the  Voting  Rights 
Amendments  of  1975  are  themselves 
discriminatory. 

Mrs.  Campbell,  the  eloquent  critic  of 
the  1975  amendments,  is  herself  an 
elected  local  ofQcial,  up  for  reelection 
next  week. 

I  think  Mrs.  Campbell  is  right.  In  the 
San  Diego  area,  the  dictates  of  the  1975 
law  amount  to  needless  interference  in 
the  right  of  a  local  community  to  con- 
duct Its  own  affairs.  The  law  should  be 
radically  rewritten,  or  repealed. 

A  pertinent  article  from  the  Chula 
Vista  Star-News,  for  February  19,  fol- 
lows : 

BujNGUAL  Ballots:  Somk  Voxriwi  Coktused 
BT  It 

South  Bay  residents  confused  by  or  ob- 
jecting to  the  new  bUlngual  baUota  and 
voting  materials  may  have  an  ally  In  a  bill 
now  before  the  U.S.  Congress. 

National  City  Clerk  lone  Campbell  said 
she  has  been  getting  calls  from  voters — not 
angry  ones,  but  Inquiring  ones. 

'•  'We  know  It  Is  federal  law,  and  you  have 
to  have  them.'  they  say,"  Mrs.  CampbeU  re- 
porta.  "  'but  what  can  we  do  to  change  It?'  " 

Writing  R^p.  Lionel  Van  Deerlin  urging 
him  to  support  House  of  Representatives  Bill 
10990  la  the  best  thing,  said  Mrs.  Campbell. 

Rep.  Robert  McClory  (R-ni.)  Is  propos- 
ing repeal  of  sections  of  the  Federal  Voting 
Right-j  Act  reqiUrlng  expensive  printing  of 
ballots  and  pamphlets  In  several  languages, 
said  Mrs.  Campbell. 

Mrs.  Campbell  said  the  printing  of  ballots 
In  both  Spanish  and  English  has  doubled  the 
city's  printing  cost  for  the  March  2  election. 

Candidates  pick  up  the  tab  for  the  Spanish 
language  versions  of  the  campaign  state- 
ments, said  Mrs.  Campbell,  but  the  city 
feels  the  pinch  even  there. 

The  added  weight  of  having  two  versions 
of  each  candidates'  statement  adds  to  the 
city's  mailing  cost. 

"It  affects  election  costs  in  a  lot  of  wars 
that  you  don't  realize  right  away,"  said 
Mrs.  CampbeU.  "It  la  hard  to  say  Just  how 
much  it  Increases  election  costs. " 

An  average  National  city  municipal  elec- 


tion costs  $7,000  according  to  Mrs.  Camp. 

bell,  but  the  costs  for  the  March  2  city  elec- 
tion cannot  yet  be  determined. 

It  costs  the  city  $165  to  have  candidates' 
campaign  statements  translated  into  Span- 
ish and  It  also  adds  to  election  legal  ad- 
vertising costs  to  have  bUingual  pubUc  no- 
tlces. 

"Representatives  of  various  minority 
groups  are  complaining  to  congressmen  that 
the  multi-language  printing  is  deflecting 
funds  needed  in  other  projects,"  said  Mrs. 
Campbell. 

"In  all  the  years  that  I  have  been  holding 
elections,"  she  added,  'there  has  never  been 
a  langiiage  problem. 

In  the  past,  Mrs.  Campbell  has  used  bilin- 
gual polling  place  workers  In  areas  like  the 
predominantly  Mexican-American  West  Side, 
and  bilingual  election  workers  have  been 
available  at  the  clerk's  Civic  Center  office  to 
answer  questions  or  go  out  to  polling  placet 
If  needed,  said  Mrs.  CampbeU. 

National  City  has  a  large  Filipino  popula- 
tion, but  Mrs.  CampbeU  is  not  required  to 
print  the  ballots  in  Tagalog,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal Filipino  dialects.  Only  Spanish  present- 
ly Is  required. 

The  county's  population  make-up  sets  the 
requirements  for  all  cities  regardless  of  their 
individual  demographics.  Del  Mar  recently 
won  an  exemption  from  that  since  It  has  only 
an  extremely  small  Mexican-American  popu- 
lation which  has  Indicated  the  Spanish  tran- 
slations are  not  wanted. 

•Tt  Is  based  on  more  than  Just  population," 
said  Mrs.  Campbell.  "It  also  is  based  on 
which  minority  group  exists  that  is  5  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  total  peculation  with  a 
substantial  portion  of  Its  members  being  Il- 
literate, meaning  an  average  of  a  fifth  grade 
level  or  less  of  education. 

"Some  cities  are  having  to  print  ballots  In 
Mandarin  and  Indian  dialects,  and  the  ex- 
pen£e  is  getting  quite  great  compared  to  the 
uiunber  of  people  who  use  them." 


CONTROL  OF  TOXIC  CHEMICALS 

(Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
alarming  frequency,  chemical  substances 
in  commercial  and  household  use  are 
found  to  cause  serious  health  or  environ- 
mental hazards. 

As  a  dramatic  example,  vinyl  chloride 
has  recently  been  discovered  to  cause 
cancer.  Unfortunately,  the  danger  of  the 
chemical  was  not  detected  imtil  after  It 
had  become  one  of  our  most  widely  used 
chemicals,  finding  its  way  into  fbod  wrap- 
pers, toys,  dentures,  phonograph  records. 
fiuTiiture  coverings,  and  household  areo- 
sols. 

The  cancer-causing  effect  of  asbestos 
was  discovere<1  onlj'  after  hundreds  of 
asbestos  workers  and  theii'  families  were 
exposed  to  harmful  levels  of  the  sub- 
stance. Now  researchers  at  the  Mt.  Sinai 
School  of  Medicine  are  discovering 
dangerous  levels  of  asbestos  in  office 
buildings  using  asbestos  construction 
materials.  Consumers  using  asbestos- 
containing  spackling.  patching,  and  tap- 
ing compounds  may  be  exposing  them- 
selves to  dangerously  high  levels  of  the 
substance  during  home  repairs. 

We  now  know  that  polychlorinated 
biphenyls,  widely  dispersed  tliroughout 
our  environment,  are  highly  toxic  and 
may  be  carchjogenlc.  For  ttie  first  time 
in  history,  the  Hudson  River  will  be 
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•-"^  cloeed  to  commercial  fishing,  because  it 
has  been  contamtnated  with  PCB's.  Sim- 
llsr  threats  face  oonunercial  fidiermen  In 
the  Cheat  Lakes  uea. 

These  are  Just  a  few  examples  of  the 
irreparable  harm  chemicals  can  cause 
to  hiunan  health  and  the  environment 
Liver,  lung,  kidney,  and  central  nervous 
disorders,  cancer,  gene  mutations,  and 
birth  defects  are  others.  Repairing  the 
damage  caused  1^  chonlcals  is  often  not 
feasible.  PreventliMi  is  the  <mly  logical 
course  of  action.  It  is  also  a  feasible 
course  of  action.  Our  testing  and  pre- 
dictive capcU}ilities  are  sufficiently  devel- 
oped so  that  we  can  now  prevent  harm, 
rather  than  merely  reacting  to  it 

But  right  now  there  is  no  requirement 
that  a  manufacturer  of  a  potentially 
harmful  new  chemical  adequately  test 
the  chemical  for  safety  before  passing  it 
off  on  the  public.  Right  now,  we  do  not 
even  have  a  way  of  knowing  what  new 
chemicals  are  going  onto  the  market 
Adequate  authority  to  get  known  harm- 
ful chemicals  off  the  market  Is  lacking. 

Past  experiences  indicate  that  the  risks 
are  too  great  to  continue  without  effec- 
tive legislation  regulating  toxic  chemi- 
cals. For  this  reason,  Congressmen  Eck- 
HARDT,  Bkodhkad,  and  I  are  sponsoring 
toxic  substances  control  legislation.  Oiu: 
bill,  H.R.  10318,  contains  the  basic  fea- 
tures essential  for  effective  coatrol  of 
harmful  chemicals.  The  bill  has  been  ap- 
proved by  tiie  Consumer  Protection  and 
Finance  Subcommittee.  Consideration  by 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce C(Hnmlttee  should  begin  in  the 
next  few  wedcs. 

Russell  Train,  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  re- 
cently addressed  the  National  Press  Club 
about  the  need  for  toxic  substances  leg- 
islation. Mr.  Train  pointed  out  that  it  is 
time  to  start  testing  chemicals,  not  peo- 
ple, in  the  fight  sigainst  cancer  and  other 
major  diseases.  Before  people  are  unwit- 
tingly exposed  to  chemicals  that  could 
kill  them,  we  must  take  the  trouble  to 
discover  the  health  effects  of  the  chonl- 
cal,  and  we  must  insist  that  the  public 
Interest  be  taken  fully  into  account  In 
deciding  whether  to  "go  pubUc"  with  a 
potentially  harmful  chemical.  Because 
his  remarks  so  ably  iUustoate  the  need 
for  effective  toxic  substances  legldation, 
I  am  asking  that  Mr.  Train's  speech  be 
included  in  the  Record.  I  think  Col- 
leagues will  find  Mr.  Train's  comments 
helpful  in  considering  toxic  control  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  Train's  remarks  follow: 
Testino  ChcmicaiA,  Not  Peofijc:   Bringing 

THE    CHXMICAL    THRKAT    UNDKR    CONTROIi 

.  W.  H.  Auden  onoe  remarked  that:  "Today 
In  the  technologically  advanced  coun- 
tries ...  we  have  little  to  fear  from  nature; 
our  only  serious  problem  is  man  .  .  .  His 
mastery  over  nature  has,  as  it  were,  brought 
man  back  to  the  same  point  at  which  he 
stood  when  he  was  utterly  helpless  before 
her." 

There  are,  however,  some  differences.  It 
Is,  to  begin  with,  no  longer  the  creatures  and 
forces  of  the  natural  wcwld  that  most 
threaten  us:  It  Is  no  longer  even  such  his- 
toric diseases  as  the  pox  or  the  plagtie;  It 
is,  instead,  such  strange  new  crMtures  of 
our  own  making  as  "bischloromethyl  ether" 
and  "nltrosamines"  and  "polychlorinated  U- 


phenyls"  and  "polyvinyl  chloride."  They  are 
aU  arouDd  us — ^In  our  air,  our  water,  oar 
food,  and  in  tbe  tblngs  we  touch.  Wben  tbey 
bit  110.  we  dent  feel  a  thing.  Thebr  Ill-effects 
may  not  show  up  until  dendea  later.  In  the 
form  of  cancer— or  even  generatlona  later.  In 
the  form  of  mutated  genes — ^when  it  is. 
often,  too  late  to  undo  the  damage. 

Most  Americans  had  no  idea,  untU  rela- 
tively recently,  that  they  were  Uving  so  dan- 
gerously. They  had  no  idea  that  when  they 
went  to  woric  in  the  morning,  or  when  they 
ate  their  breakfast — ^that  when  they  did  the 
things  they  had  to  do  to  earn  a  living  and 
keep  themselves  alive  and  well — that  when 
they  did  things  as  ordinary,  as  innocent  and 
as  essential  to  life  as  eat,  drink,  breathe  or 
touch  they  could,  in  fact,  be  laying  their  lives 
on  the  line.  They  had  no  idea  that,  without 
their  knowledge  or  consent,  they  were  often 
engaging  in  a  grim  game  of  chemical  roulette 
whose  result  they  would  not  know  untU  many 
years  later. 

They  had  no  Idea  untU,  Increasingly  over 
recent  years,  they  picked  up  the  morning 
paper  or  turned  on  the  evening  news  and 
learned  of  some  new  chemical  hazard  they 
had  been  exposed  to,  often  for  years  and 
almost  always  unwittingly.  Increasingly,  as 
weU,  they  learned  about  the  appaUlngly  high 
death  rates  as  a  result  of  cancer  and  saw 
people  they  knew  and  loved  go  through  the 
awful  agony  of  a  death  by  cancer.  As  a  result, 
I  think,  the  American  people  are  deeply  con- 
cerned both  over  the  pervasive  presence  of 
chemical  contaminants  throughout  the  en- 
vironment and  over  tbe  high  death  rates 
from  cancer.  And  they  may  even  make  the 
connection  between  the  two.  But  I  do  not 
think  there  Ls,  among  the  public  at  large,  any 
real  imderstandlng  of  the  precise  nature  and 
extent  of  the  hazards  posed  by  chemical 
contaminants — as  causes  not  only  of  cancer 
but  of  other  serious  ills  and  afflictions — or  of 
what  we  can  and  must  do  to  deal  with  them. 

BEMErritl  VKKSVS  PERIL 

Let  me  highlight  some  cS  the  most  im- 
portant points  we  should  keep  in  mind  about 
chemicals  and  their  effects  i:qx>n  human 
health  and  life: 

1.  Over  the  past  few  decades,  and  especially 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  we  have 
released  into  the  environment  a  vast  volume 
of  Mitliely  new  chemical  compo\inds  with 
little  or  no  knowledge  of  their  health  effects 
and  virtually  no  eff<^  to  determine  thoae 
effects  and  to  regulate  the  release  at  many 
chemicals  that  might  be  hazardous. 

2.  We  have  reaped  enormous  benefits  from 
these  chemicals — indeed,  from  the  truly 
marvelous  advances  In  chemical  knowledge 
and.  technology  that  we  have  achieved 
throughout  modem  times.  We  must  measure 
these  benefits,  not  only  in  the  economic 
terms  that  are  apparent  to  us  all,  but  In 
health  terms  as  well.  The  fact  that  we  are 
the  first  generation  in  human  history  to  be 
virtuaUy  free  of  the  major  infectious  dis- 
eases is,  in  no  small  degree,  a  result  of  the 
appUcation  of  chemical  advances  to  modern 
medicine  and  modern  life. 

3.  Tbe  World  Health  Organization  esti- 
mates that  between  60  to  90  percent  of  all 
cancers  are  the  result  of  enviroimiental  fac- 
tors— in  the  broadest  sense  of  that  phrase. 
National  Cancer  Institute  studies  have  shown 
that  the  highest  cancer  rates  in  the  country 
occur  In  areas  with  the  heaviest  concentra- 
tions of  Indiistrlal  chemical  use  and  activity. 
Tet  of  all  the  chemical  agents  in  the  en- 
vironment, probably  only  a  very  small  frac- 
tion is  responsible  for  that  large  share  of 
cancer.  Indeed,  the  odds  are  that  only  a  rela- 
tively small  portion  of  the  chemicals  in  oiu* 
environment  pose  any  serious  health  threats. 

4.  It  may  take  only  limited  exposure  to 
contract  cancer.  It  typically  takes  anywhere 
from  15  to  40  years  after  that  expos\ire  for 
the  first  onset  of  cancer  to  occur.  Because 


of  that  long  latency  period,  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  tun  Impact  of  the  chem- 
ical explosion  we  have  experienced  over  the 
past  ao  years  has  only  hwg<m  to  show  up  in 
our  cancer  statistJca.  Tet  already,  the  ex- 
perts tell  \i8,  one  out  of  every  four  Ameri- 
cans now  alive  will  ultimately  contract  some 
form  of  cancer. 

5.  A  large  and  growing  share  of  the  dis- 
eases that  cripple  and  klU  us  are  caused  by 
envirotunental  factors — again.  In  the  broad- 
est sense  of  that  phrase.  These  diseases  are 
going  to  take  an  increasingly  heavy  toll  upon 
our  Uves  and  well-being,  unless  and  uutu 
we  stop  trying  to  deal  with  ,them  by  treat- 
ing them  after  they  occur,  and  start  taking 
serious  steps  to  prevent  them  from  occurring 
in  the  first  place.  Our  national  health  care 
^ort  must  increasingly  stress  the  prevention 
rather  than  the  treatment  of  disease,  and 
effective  measures  for  the  assessment  and 
control  of  potentially  dangerous  chemicals 
and  other  agents  before  they  enter  the  en- 
vironment must  be  a  key  element  in  this  new 
shift  toward  preventive  medicine. 

A   VAST   KXPAKSION 

To  expand  on  these  points:  There  are  to- 
day more  than  2  miUlon  different  known 
chemicals:  every  year,  this  list  grows  by  an 
estimated  25,000  new  compounds.  There  are 
today  more  than  30,000  chemicals  in  actual 
commercial  production;  every  year,  this  list 
grows  by  some  1000  new  compounds.  Of  the 
more  than  2  mlUion  known  Chemicals,  only 
a  few  thousand  have  been  tested  for  carcino- 
genicity and — aside  from  those  used  In  food 
additives,  drugs  and  pesticides— only  a  few 
hundred  have  been  adequately  tested.  We 
know,  in  fact,  very  Uttle  about  the  health 
effects  even  of  the  30,000  chemicals  already 
in  commercial  production.  We  have  no  way 
of  systematically  screening  the  chemicals 
that  do  go  into  production;  we  have  no  way 
of  knowing  precisely  which  chemicals  go  into 
production  every  year.  In  other  words,  we 
not  only  don't  know  whether  what's  going 
out  there  Is  dangerous — we  don't  even  know 
what's  going  out  there. 

We  have,  however,  learned  one  thing: 
it's  what  we  don't  know  that  can  really  hurt 
us,  even  kUl  us. 

Long  after  they  have  been  loosed  upon 
the  world  and  the  public  at  large,  we  have 
learned  what  an  appaUlngly  wide  range  of 
disease  and  death  can  be  caused  by  chemi- 
cals— they  can  attack  the  liver,  the  lung, 
the  kidney,  the  central  nervous  system;  they 
can  cause  cancer.  Infant  mortality,  and 
genetic  damage.  We  have  learned,  for  ex- 
ample, that — 

Mercury,  lead  and  cadmium  can  attack 
the  central  nervous  system; 

Carbon  tetrachloride  and  chlorinated 
phenols  can  destroy  the  Uver; 

Ethylene  glycol  and  cadmium  sulfate 
produce  kidney  disease; 

Asbestos  and  beryllium  often  lead  to  lung 
disorders;  and 

Vinyl  chloride  and  arsenic  cause  cancer. 

We  have  seen  our  fish  contaminated  by 
phthalates,  our  cattle  poisoned  by  poly- 
brominated  biphenyls,  and  our  horses  kiUed 
by  dioxin.  Fluorides  have  destroyed  forest 
seedlings,  chloramines  have  klUed  oysters, 
and  zinc  has  damaged  our  wheat  crops.  And 
now  the  fiuorocarbons  may  be  threatening 
tbe  ozone  belt. 

CONTROL  buxs  passed  twice 
When  I  became  the  first  Chairman  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  in  Febru- 
ary, 1970 — almost  exactly  six  years  ago — 
my  very  first  directive  to  our  small  staff  was 
to  develop  a  legislative  proposal  for  coping 
with  the  class  of  problems  presented  by 
chemical  and  other  contaminants.  A  year 
later.  In  February,  1971,  this  legislation, 
known  as  the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act, 
was  submitted  by  the  President  to  the  Con- 
gress. Twice,  over  the  past  five  years,  the 
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Senate  and  the  House  have  psasM  versions 
of  this  leglsUtkm,  but  have  been  unable  to 
agree  (ui  the  sazne  version.  Last  week,  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  reported  out 
Toxic  Subetances  Control  legislation  for  ac- 
tion by  the  Senate.  In  the  House,  the  legisla- 
tion Is  being  considered  by  a  nubcommlttee  of 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. 

Over  the  Ave  years  since  such  legislation 
was  first  proposed,  we  have  introduced  Into 
the  oocnmerclal  market  an  estimated   6000 
new  chemicals.  We  have  done  so  without  any 
■ystematlc,    advance    assessment    of    their 
potential  impact  upon  public  health  or  our 
ecological  resources.  We  find  oiu'selves  still 
without  the  authority  we  need  to  cope  with 
such  longstanding  problems  as  those  posed 
by  polychlorlnated  blphenyls.  Last  week,  you 
may  recall.  It  was  announced  that,  for  the 
first  time  In  history,  the  Kudson  River  will 
be  closed  to  commercial  fishing  because  It 
Is  contaminated  by  these  chemicals.  In  the 
Great  Lakes,  commercial  and  sports  fisheries 
that  are  being  restored  as  the  result  of  mas- 
sive pollution  clean-up  efforts  are  now  being 
threatened  by  PCB  contamination.  We  re- 
main almost  entirely  unable  to  discover  how 
harmfvU  a  compound  can  be  until  years  after 
It  has  become  a  rather  commonplace  Item  In 
our  everyday  Ufe,  even  a  significant  factor 
In  ova  economy.  And,  over  and  over  again, 
we  find  ourselves  engaged  in  an  extremely 
difficult  and  drawn-out  struggle  to  protect 
the  public  from  a  hazard  to  which  it  has 
already  been  exposed  whUe  at  the  same  time 
trying  to  avoid  putting  people  out  of  business 
or  out  of  work. 

Polyvinyl  chloride,  for  example,  was  first 
Introduced  conunerclally  some  40  years  ago. 
It  Is  the  backbone  of  much  of  our  plastics 
Industry.  Its  manufacture,  according  to  In- 
dustry figures,  accounta  for  one  percent  of 
our  Gross  National  Product.  Yet  It  was  not 
xmtU  1974  that  we  discovered  four  cases  of 
an  extremely  rare  form  of  llyer  cancer  among 
workers  in  a  polyvinyl  chloride  plant  In 
Louisville.  Not  untU  later  did  we  find  among 
these  workers  excessive  cases  of  more  com- 
mon forms  of  cancer  as  well.  Only  In  the 
last  decade  or  so  have  we  developed  the  sci- 
entific skills  and  analytic  techniques  that 
would  enable  us  to  anticipate  these  effects 
of  vinyl  chloride,  and  a  Toxic  Subetunces  Uw 
enacted  several  years  ago  would  hardly  have 
helped  us  prevent  this  problem.  But  the 
odds  are  that,  until  we  enact  such  legisla- 
tion, we  will  be  confronting  more  and  nrare 
such  situations  In  the  future — and  we  can 
be  absolutely  certain  that,  until  we  emict 
such  legislation,  we  will  be  unable  to  pre- 
vent them  from  occurring.  I  might  add  that 
our  experience  with  vinyl  chloride  as  well  as 
with  such  chemicals  as  asbestos  and,  most 
recently,  Kepone  underscores  the  fact  that 
It  Is  on  the  Job  and  In  the  workplace  that 
the  hazards  posed  by  such  chemicals  are 
most  Immediate  and  acute.  It  Is  the  work- 
ers, and  the  families  of  workers.  In  the  shops 
and  factories  where  such  chemicals  are  made 
and  used  who  bear  the  brunt  of  the  chemical 
threat  and  would  benefit  most  from  the  early 
enactmer.t  of  toxic  substances  legislation. 

WE'D    BX    BRTXa    OIT 

The  plain  fact  Is  that,  had  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Act  been  enacted  five  years  ago  when 
It  was  first  proposed,  we  would  be  a  lot  fur- 
ther ahead  In  dealing  with  some  potentially 
very  serious  hazards: 

We  would  have  begun  to  reverse  the  spread 
o*  Tvoiychlorlnated  blphenyls  which  are  now 
destroying  some  of  our  valuable  fisheries; 

We  would  already  have,  as  we  now  do  not, 
reliable  test  Information  concerning  the  ef- 
fects of  vlnylldene  chloride  which  U  v^idely 
used  throughout  the  plasUcs  Industry; 

We  would  have  a  greatly  Improved  data 
base  for  determining  the  extent  to  which 
benzldlne-derlved  dyee  reconvert  to  free 
benzidine,  a  well-known  human  carcinogen. 
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when  these  wldely-\ued  dyes  are  accidentally 
Ingested  or  absorbed; 

We  would  have  taken  a  number  of  steps 
to  clarify  the  chronic  effects  and.  as  neces- 
sary, to  limit  exposure  to  trls  a.3-dlbromo- 
propyl  phosphate,  which  has  mutagenic  ef- 
fects In  microbial  systems  and  Is  widely  used 
as  a  fire  retardant  In  textl.'«  products.  In- 
cluding children's  pajamas. 

I  do  not  think  any  of  tis  Is  under  the  Illu- 
sion that  there  Is,  or  Is  ever  going  to  be,  any 
such  thing  as  a  simon-pure,  antlseptlcally 
safe  world.  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  Imagines 
that  there  is,  or  Is  ever  going  to  be.  a  real 
world  without  very  real  risks.  But  there  Is 
absolutely  no  reason  why  we  cannot — there 
Is,  In  fact,  every  reason  why  we  must — take 
sensible  steps  to  exercise  some  Intelligent 
and  effective  control  over  the  risks  that  we 
ourselves  create.  The  basic  aim  of  the  toxic 
substances  control  legislation  before  the  Con- 
gress is  to  help  us  gain  that  kind  of  control- 
to  help  us  protect  human  health  by  bringing 
down  to  reasonable  levels  the  risks  that 
chemicals  pose  whUe  preserving  their  bene- 
fits. We  are  not  talking,  in  other  words,  of 
getting  rid  of  all  risks  from  chemicals,  but 
rather  of  finding  out  what  the  risks  are  and, 
eventually,  of  removing  "unreasonable"  risks. 
We  are  saying  that,  whatever  we  do  with 
these  chemicals,  we  ought  to  know  what 
we're  doing  before  we  do  it,  and  we  ought 
to  do  It  with  our  eyes  wide  open. 

We  are  saying,  more  specifically,  that  be- 
fore people  are  unwittingly  and  unwillingly 
exposed  to  a  chemical  that  could  hurt  or  kill 
them,  we  take  the  trouble  to  find  out  what 
the  health  effects  of  that  chemical  might 
be,  and  we  Insist  that  the  public  Interest  be 
taken  fully  Into  account  In  the  process  by 
which  we  determine  those  effects  and  decide 
whether,  or  in  what  circumstances,  we  "go 
public"  with  that  chemical.  These  decisions 
to  test  and  go  public  cannot — as  they  now 
are — be  left  simply  and  solely  In  private 
hands.  The  public  at  large  Is  deeply  and  di- 
rectly affected  by  these  decisions,  and  It  must 
l^ve — as  It  now  does  not — a  very  real  say 
In  the  process  by  which  they  are  made.  The 
toxic  substances  legislation  now  before  the 
Congress  would,  for  the  first  time,  give  the 
public  that  say. 


AOMOnSTXATION   SITPPOBT 

As  you  might  suspect,  there  Is  some  dis- 
agreement about  some  of  the  details  of  the 
legislation  before  the  Congress.  The  Admin- 
istration strongly  supports  toxic  substances 
legislation,  but  wants  to  make  certain  that  It 
does  not  Impose  unnecessary  red  tape  upon 
Industry  or  government.  Inevitably  enough, 
environmentalists  are  concerned  that  the  leg- 
islation will  not  be  nearly  strong  enough; 
and  Industry,  or  at  least  some  segments  of 
It.  Is  concerned  that  It  will  be  strong  enough 
to  strangle  the  Industry.  Sad  as  It  may  seem, 
dull  and  undramatlc  as  It  may  appear,  the 
truth  lies  somewhere  In-between.  The  differ- 
ences In  detail  about,  and  among,  the  differ- 
ent pieces  of  legislation  before  the  Congress 
are  far  less  Important  than  the  fact  that 
their  common  aim  Is  to  give  public  health 
far  more  of  the  weight  that  It  deserves  In 
the  decisions  by  which  chemicals  enter  and 
spread  throughout  the  human  environ- 
ment— the  common  aim  of  giving  the  Amer- 
ican people  not  only  the  opportunity  to  \m- 
derstand  and  assess  the  risks  and  benefits  of 
these  chemicals,  but  a  decisive  voice  In  sort- 
ing out  these  risks  and  benefits. 

The  legislation  before  the  Congress  would 
give  us  the  authority,  which  we  do  not  now 
have — 

To  get  better  Information  about  the  health 
and  ecological  effects,  the  distribution,  the 
usee,  the  kinds  and  levels  of  exposure,  of 
both  known  and  new  chemicals: 

To  help  prevent  hazards  and  harm  to  hu- 
man health  and  the  environment  from  chem- 
icals hatan  we  make  major  economic  In- 
vestments in  them; 


To  balance  the  Tmrlotu  costs,  risks  txA 
benefits  involved  before  deciding  whether 
or  under  what  conditions,  a  potentially  hss- 
ardous  chemical  should  be  Introduced  Into 
the  environment; 

To  help  coordinate  the  presently  frag- 
mentary  and  piecemeal  Federal  approach  to 
toxic  substances. 

I  consider  It  of  urgent  Importance  thst  the 
Congress  act  now — In  this  session — ^to  enact 
effective  toxic  substances  legislation.  Re- 
maining differences  should  be  resolved  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  But  it  U  more  Important 
to  get  legislation  on  the  1xx>ks  now  than 
It  Is  to  seek  perfection.  There  will  be  time 
to  Improve  legislative  authority  later  as  we 
gain  more  experience.  But  we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  wait  for  the  basic  authmlty  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  problems  of  chemical 
pollution. 

StrSJECTEO    TO    SCKVTINY 

We  have  done  a  great  deal  over  the  past 
several  years  to  improve  the  regulatory  proc- 
ess at  EPA — in  particular,  to  make  it  far 
more  open  and  equitable.  Our  decisions  aie 
subjected  to  more  searching  scrutiny,  more 
critical  review,  from  sources  Inside  and  out- 
side the  Agency  and  the  government,  than 
those  of  any  other  agency.  We  have  made  a 
strenuous  and  increasingly  successful  effort- 
most  recently  In  developing  our  Drinking 
Water  regulations  and  In  setting  minimum 
standards  for  procurement  under  EPA  grants 
for  the  construction  of  wastewater  treatment 
plants — to  get  all  the  major  Interested  and 
affected  parties  actively  and  effectively  In- 
volved throughout  the  process  of  developing 
a  regulation.  We  also  have  the  most  open 
and  rigorous  process  of  economic  Impact 
analysis  performed  by  any  agency  of  the 
Federal  government. 

It  Is  along  these  llnee,  according  to  these 
processes,  that  we  would  exercise  our  au- 
thority under  toxic  substances  legislation. 
If  the  legislation  does  not  require  It.  I 
would — on  my  own — appoint  an  Advisory 
Committee  which  Is  broadly  representative 
of  all  major  Interests  to  help  advise  us  on 
implementation  of  the  Act. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  some  segments  of 
the  chemical  Industry,  which  originally  took 
an  extremely  constructive  approach  towards 
the  legislation,  have  taken  to  actively  lobby- 
ing against  It.  I  do  not  believe  that  either  the 
public  Interest,  or  the  Interests  of  the  indus- 
try, are  weU  served  by  charges  that  the  legis- 
lation could — in  the  words  of  one  Industry 
spokesman — "cripple"  the  chemical  Industry 
and  give  the  Administrator  of  EPA  "near- 
dictatorial  authority  over  the  Introduction 
of  new  chemical  products."  The  only  real 
"crippling"  that  Is  going  on  Is  the  kind  which 
this  legislation  would  try  to  prevent — ^the 
crippling  of  who  knows  how  many  Americans 
every  year  who  contract  cancer  or  some  other 
affliction  after  exposure  to  some  hazardous 
chemical  agent.  Nor  has  It  been  on  the  "near- 
dictatorial  authority"  of  the  EPA  Adminis- 
trator that  so  many  such  agents  are  Intro- 
duced into  the  environment  without  any  ef- 
fort to  find  out  what  their  health  efforts  are, 
much  less  let  the  public  have  any  say  about 
whether  or  not,  or  in  what  circumstances.  It 
is  wiUlng  to  be  exposed  to  them.  Let  there  be 
no  mistake:  the  only  kind  of  authority  the 
legislation  before  the  Congress  would  give  us, 
and  the  only  kind  of  authority  we  would  In- 
tend to  exercise.  Is  the  authority  to  act  rea- 
Eonably  and  responsibly  in  the  public  inter- 
est— and  that  includes  the  very  real  Interest 
the  public  has  in  a  healthy  and  productive 
chemical  Industry. 

tlOO  BILUOir  IN  SALES 

The  chemical  Industry  has  annual  sales  of 
over  $100  billion.  We  have  estimated  that  the 
annual  costs  to  Indtistry  as  a  result  of  this 
legislation  would  range  between  979  million 
and  $142.5  million.  The  Manufacturing 
Chemists    Association    has    estimated    costs 
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ranging  from  tsao  mUllon  to  UJS  blUton  • 
year,  with  "start-up"  costs  of  ovsr  9100  mU- 
Uon.  Dow  r>*yamti>ax  Company  estimates  sa 
annual  cost  of  $2  billion.  At  the  icquast  of 
Congress,  the  Geberal  Acoountmg  Office 
(GAO)  analysed  and  assessed  these  different 
estimates.  TI>e  GAO  conclnded  that  the  Dow 
Chemical  estimates  were  the  neast  trtlable.** 
and  that  the  KPA  esUmates  wers  the  "most 
reliable"— althotv)!  they  believed  KPA's  fig- 
ures were  about  30  percent  too  low.  In  testi- 
mony before  Congress,  a  GAO  spokesman  said 
that  "the  EPA  interpretation  is  closer  than 
the  industry  studies  to  an  accurate  picture  of 
what  the  legislation  will  entaU."  Indeed,  re- 
cent developments  suggest  that  real  break- 
throughs are  being  made  In  the  development 
of  faster  and  less  costly  testing  methods.  The 
GAO  further  pointed  oat  that  none  of  the 
estimates  considered  the  costs  to  society  in 
avoidable  and  unnecessary  sufierlng  and 
death  as  a  result  of  expostire  to  hazardous 
chemicals — the  huge  expense  that  society 
bears  because  of  the  failure  to  Invest  enough 
time  and  money  in  determining  the  hazards 
of  chemicals. 

I  shovdd  think,  indeed,  that  Industry  would 
reap  some  very  rcstl  boiefits  from  the  ap- 
proach thte  legislation  contemplates.  The 
testing  of  potentially  hazardous  chemicals 
before  "going  public"  with  them  would  let 
us  know,  not  only  which  ones  are  likely  to 
be  harmful,  btrt  which  ones  are  not.  Since 
these  tests  are  by  bo  means  faU-aafe  or  fool- 
proof, we  cannot  precisely  give  a  chemical 
an  absoluUly  "clean  bUl  of  health."  but  the 
Industry  can  market  and  the  public  can  ac- 
cept It  with  far  greater  confidence  than  tbey 
can  now.  Moreover,  the  "preventive"  ap- 
proach would  increasingly  reduce  the  likeli- 
hood that  we  would  have  to  take  action 
against  a  chemical  after  industry  has  invest- 
ed extensive  resources  in  its  production.  r%r 
from  "stifling  Innovatloo,'*  the  legislation 
should  serve  to  encourage  the  Industry  to 
turn  lU  remarkable  skills  and  resources  to- 
ward the  discovery  and  use  of  less  hazard- 
ous chemicals. 

VAJLUZ  as   HUMAN  LITE 

The  issue  before  us  is  really  very  clear: 
will  we  continue  to  set  so  low  a  value  on 
human  life  and  health  that  we  will  refuse 
to  take  the  thoroughly  sensible  and  modest 
steps  to  protect  them  that  the  legislation  be- 
fore the  Congress  would  involve?  Will  we, 
instead,  brln^  better  balance  to  the  dedsloDS 
by  which  chemicals  are  made  and  marketed 
by  glvlj^  full  weight  to  public  health  in 
reaching  those  decisions? 

It  is  not,  as  some  have  suggested,  a  ques- 
tion of  assomlng  that  every  chemical  Is 
dangerous  until  proven  otherwise — although 
I  woiUd  find  that  a  preferable  altsmattve 
to  assuming,  as  we  do  now,  that  every  chemi- 
cal is  harmless  until  we  oome  up  wttta  a  body 
count  and  a  clear-cut  case.  It  Is  a  question, 
rather,  of  honestly  and  openly  acknowledg- 
ing that  we  simply  don't  know  whether  a 
chemical  la  dangerous  or  not  and  that,  be- 
fore we  expose  the  public  to  It.  we  should 
take  at  least  a  reasonable  amount  at  trouble 
to  find  out. 

It  is  time  we  started  putting  chemicals  to 
the  test,  not  people.  It  Is  time  we  gave  the 
people  of  this  country  some  reason  to  be- 
lieve that,  every  time  they  take  a  breath  or 
eat  or  drink  or  touch,  they  are  not  taking 
their  Ufe  into  their  hands. 

It  is  time  that,  down  here  on  earth,  we 
took  a  couple  of  small,  sensible  steps  on  be- 
half of  human  health  and  life. 


SHOCKINO  DITERSKW  OF  XJS.  DIS- 
ASTER RELIEP  TO  GUATEMALA 

(Mr.  OTTXNG&R  asked  and  was  given 
permtesion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscoss  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I  know 
that  an  my  coUeagnes  share  with  me  a 
strong  desire  to  pravide  relief  to  the 
thoosands  of  unfortunate  vlctiins  at  the 
reo»t  Guatemalan  eartiiqtMkea.  "Rnis,  I 
am  sure  that  evesy  Member  of  the  House 
will  be  as  shocked  as  I  was  to  hear  that 
news  reports  and  eycwlluess  testimony 
coming  from  Guatemala  indicate  that 
our  aid  is  being  diverted  to  enrich  priv- 
ileged people  in  that  stricken  country 
but  Is  not  reaching  the  disaster  victims 
who  need  it. 

In  the  February  12tJi  edition  of  Ooci- 
dente,  a  Colombian  newspaper,  an  article 
appeared  which  described  this  situation 
in  one  small  Guatemalan  city.  That  state 
of  affairs  is  stated  to  be  indicative  of  the 
problems  which  prevail  in  many  otiier 
areas  in  need  of  disaster  relief.  Rather 
than  reaching  the  poor,  homdess.  sick, 
the  needy  quake  victims,  foodstuffs  and 
other  important  provisions  are  being 
hoarded  and  wasted  by  self-appointed 
relief  officials  and  wealthy  landowners. 

As  a  former  director  of  programs  for 
South  America  in  tiie  Peace  Corps,  I  am 
particularly  interested  in  seeing  that  our 
aid  gets  to  those  who  need  it  most.  In 
light  of  the  situation  described  by 
Oocidente,  I  have  asked  Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger,  as  well  as  AID  Admin- 
istrator Daniel  Parker — who  is  also  serv- 
ing as  the  President's  Special  Coordi- 
nates: for  International  Disaster  Assist- 
ance— and  the  appropriate  House  and 
Senate  committee  and  subcommittee 
chairmen,  to  undertake  an  immediate  in- 
vestlga^tion  of  the  relief  situation  and  to 
take  whatever  action  is  necessary  to  in- 
sure that  relief  efforts  in  Guatemala  do 
reach  those  people  for  whom  they  were 
and  are  intended. 

As  the  House  International  Relations 
Committee  proceeds  to  consider  HJ^ 
12046,  the  President's  Guatemalan  re- 
lief proposals  Introduced  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Michigan,  Con- 
gressman Chahlbs  Diggs,  ft  is  my  hope 
that  the  committee  will  give  this  prob- 
lem its  most  serious  consideration.  As 
presently  written,  H.R.  12046  would  give 
the  President  authority  to  provide  relief 
"on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  determine."  I  believe  that  we  ought 
to  add  a  proviso  to  this  section  which 
would  insure  that  food,  water,  milk, 
clothing,  and  medictaies  are  channeled 
through  the  International  Red  Cross, 
the  American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee, or  other  (Mrganizatfcms  experienced 
in  such  distrilmtion,  rather  than  on  a 
govemment-to-govemment  basis. 

Last  week,  I  asked  the  Library  of 
Congress  to  translate  the  February  12 
article  from  Occidente  to  which  I  re- 
ferred. For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues 
■who  are  concerned  about  the  Guate- 
malan situation,  I  am  Inserting  the  text 
of  that  translaticai: 

f Source:  Occidente,  Feb.  13, 197«1 

ArrxR  THi  Qthike  :  Stbuogle  for  Foodsttjffs 

(Translated  by  Wesley  Kerney) 

A  n^Ultary  patrcd  was  dispatched  to  San 
Martin  JUotepeque  after  the  government 
received  reports  from  caclcazgo  about  a  fam- 
ily that  boarded  the  supplies  sent  for  the 
people  hit  by  last  week's  earthquake,  ttie 
Emergency  Committee  reported  today. 

Members  of  the  Alvarado  family  in  this 
capital,  who  have  properties  In  the  city  of 


<=%«  y^Ti'***'.  got  the  Bmergeacy  Conmilttee  to 
designate  tibem  as  Its  xepi  esentatlves  in  that 
aona  to  eontml  the  dlstilbiitlaa  oS  foods  and 
medicines. 

nets  weie  reports  that  tbey  woe  not  car- 
rying out  tbelr  mtswimi. 

"They  left  hundreds  of  persons  without 
food,"  said  a  press  photographer  who  spent 
almost  24  hours  there.  "The  Alvarados'  eat 
until  they  stuff  themedree  and  they  throw 
food  away,  irtiBe  hundnds  of  hungry  wom- 
en and  children  watch  them  and  wait  hours 
for  a  handful  of  grains." 

Valente  Cotera,  Associated  Press  photog- 
rapher who  was  stranded  In  San  Martin  be- 
cause of  lack  of  transportation  for  returning 
to  this  capital,  communicated  the  matter  to 
the  authorities  and  they  ordered  an  investi- 
gation. 

The  Emergency  Committee  applies  severe 
penalties  on  those  who  spcciilate  or  try  to 
hoard  foodstuffs.  Thus  far  it  has  evolved  a 
notable  effort  towards  having  the  assistance 
reach  all  the  towns  and  It  said  that  it  won't 
permit  private  persons  to  hinder  it. 

"Yesterday  morning  the  Alvandos'  had  a 
40-egg  tortilla  made  and  they  opened  several 
ckMsen  cans  sent  from  Mexico",  said  Cotera. 

"They  had  a  big  breakfast,  they  threw 
away  the  cans  they  didn't  like,  while  starv- 
ing children  were  watching  from  oxrtslde  the 
barbed-wtre  fence  that  surrounds  their 
camp,  no  one  could  get  to  the  discarded 
cans",  he  added. 

It  was  reported  that  Edgar  Alvarado,  20 
years  old.  heads  the  family  group  that  im- 
posed the  caclqueshlp.  He  and  his  brothers 
and  friends  go  around  armed  with  up  to  two 
pistols  each  and  they  have  Ignored  the  city 
authority. 

"They  treat  the  natives  like  beasts",  said 
mayor  Abelardo  Eltas.  "They  keep  them  as 
servants  and  they  order  them  to  do  very 
heavy  work.  Several  times  they  have  left  sev- 
eral of  those  who  comprise  gangs  that  do  the 
jobs  they  order  without  provisions". 

Cotera  said  that  EUas  was  working  with 
other  gangs  to  try  to  open  the  roads  now 
blocked  by  the  landslides,  so  a  military  pa- 
trol can  reach  San  Martin.  The  Alvarados' 
control  even  the  tuscess  to  the  fields  where 
the  government  helicopters  land  and  those 
who  eompialn  against  them  haven't  been 
able  to  denounce  them. 

San  Martin  is  one  of  the  towns  hardest  hit 
by  the  earthquake.  According  to  officials  in- 
formation, 2,920  of  its  3,400  Inhabitants  died. 
But  It  has  been  repopulated  through  the 
Immigration  of  natives  from  nearby  vUlagea. 

The  city  had  some  30,000  inhabitants  ac- 
cording to  the  1973  census. 

Many  natives  Interviewed  by  Cotera  said 
that  for  two  consecutive  days  they  had  been 
without  provisions.  The  majority  stands  In 
line  up  to  12  hours  during  hand-outs. 

Cotera  said  that  McMiday  night  the  Al- 
varados' had  a  party  around  a  bonfire.  They 
have  girl  friends  with  them  and  they  have 
pressured  some  United  States  girls  who  ar- 
rived in  San  Martin  with  international  as- 
sistance corps  such  as  CARE  and  CARTTAS. 

Meanwhile,  seven  Injured  persons  who 
spent  the  night  out  in  the  weather  were 
complaining.  "It  was  awfuUy  cold",  said  one 
of  them. 

Mayor  EUas  said  that  the  Alvarado's  have 
taken  command  away  from  him  by  resetting 
to  the  commission  they  obtained  from  the 
Emergency  Committee. 

He  added  that  no  one  protests  because  of 
fear  of  the  weapons  which  the  youths  ob- 
stenslbly  carry. 

One  of  the  Alvarado's  said  that  the  mayor 
"Is  a  dnmkard"  and  assured  that  be  has  the 
conunlttee'B  broad  support. 

Several  natives  said  that  at  night  they 
load  up  the  jeeps  they  have  in  their  service 
and  take  them  out  for  parts  imknown. 

The  famUy  has  famis  In  the  region,  ooe  of 
them  12  kilometers  out  of  San  Martin,  said 
the  mayor. 
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IMPACT  OP  CANADIAN-AMERICAN 
AUTOMOTIVE  AGREEMENT  ON 
EMPLOYMENT  IN  UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  DCarr  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  weeks 
ago,  the  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion issued  a  comprehensive  study  on 
the  Canadian-American  Automotive 
Agreement.  In  the  report,  the  Commis- 
sion concluded  that  since  its  implemen- 
tation in  1965,  the  Canadian-American 
Automotive  Agreement  has  primarily 
benefited  the  Canadian  economy  and 
also  the  multinational  auto  manufac- 
turers who  dominate  both  the  American 
and  Canadian  industry. 

Those  of  us  who  were  here  for  the  de- 
bate may  well  remember  that  10  years 
ago,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
passed  the  "Automotive  Products  Trade 
Act  of  1965."  (Public  Law  89-283) .  which 
had  as  Its  purpose  the  implementation  of 
the  Agreement  concerning  automotive 
products  between  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  signed  on 
January  16, 1965.  A  reading  of  the  Record 
of  the  proceedings,  as  v.ell  as  memories 
of  my  own  participation  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  that 
time,  cannot  fail  to  convey  the  foregone 
approach  with  which  this  Agreement  was 
implemented  by  law.  During  the  course 
of  congressional  consideration,  there 
were  many  Members  of  Congress  who 
had  serious  misgivings  about  the  legLila- 
tion.  not  only  with  respect  to  actual 
provisions  in  the  bill  (H.R.  9042),  but 
also  with  respect  to  the  apparent  fait 
accompli  by  President  Johnson,  who  ear- 
ly in  1965  negotiated  and  entered  into 
the  Agreement  with  Canadian  Prime 
Minister  Pearson,  subsequently  present- 
ing the  Agreement  to  the  Congress  for 
implementing  legislation.  Consequently, 
the  Congress,  if  unwilling  to  comply  with 
the  Presidential  request,  was  put  in  the 
awkward  position  of  appearing  beliger- 
ent  towards  our  northern  neiglibor  at  a 
time  when  trade  wars  and  economic  boy- 
cotts, particularly  with  respect  to  auto- 
mobiles, were  threatened  with  consider- 
able frequency  and  obvious  etfect.  There 
was  also  prevalent  opinion  that  the  meas- 
ure was  designed  to  placate  and  satisfy 
the  poUtical  administration  in  Canada, 
and  further,  that  there  were  some  for- 
eign policy  decisions  of  a  defense  nature, 
of  which  neither  the  Hoase  nor  Senate 
were  apprised. 

What  was  readily  apparent.  ho«'ever, 
was  that  the  undertakings  were  intended 
to  assure  the  Canadians  of  a  decrease 
in  their  auto  trade  deficit  and  a  guar- 
anted  share  in  the  North  Ameiican  auto- 
motive products  market.  The  obligations 
and  conditions  outlined  in  the  agreement 
for  U.S.  duty-free  treatment  are  rela- 
tively simple  and  imcomplicated.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  for  Canadian  duty-free 
treatment  are  not.  Simply  stated,  the 
purpose  of  the  Canadian  conditions  was 
and  is  to  use  the  regular  or  MFN  Cana- 
dian duties  as  leverage  to  assure  in- 
creased production  in  Canada  of  motor 
vehicles  and  original  equipment,  an  eco- 
nomic result  that  would  not  otherwise 


happen.  Also,  Its  object  was  and  is  to  vno- 
vlde  an  export  market  In  the  United 
States  for  the  Increased  volume  of 
Canadian  production.'  The  ITC  report 
of  several  weeics  ago  has  confirmed  that 
all  these  goals  have  been  achieved. 

The  legislative  process  that  followed 
the  President's  request  for  implementing 
legislation  was  characterized  by  un- 
usually strong  arguments.  It  was  obvious 
that  the  Issue  was  not  an  easy  one  to 
decide,  not  for  Members  personally  nor 
for  the  Congress  as  a  body. 

It  was  with  considerable  hope  that 
those  of  us  who  opposed  the  bill  would 
find  our  objections  mitigated  by  the 
practical  application  of  the  act,  and  I  am 
.sure  those  who  voted  for  the  bill  hoped 
that  the  economic  success  for  both  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  projected  by 
its  passage,  would  materlahze. 

Unfortunately,  neither  group's  expec- 
tations were  realized,  especially  with  re- 
.spect  to  benefits  of  APTA  to  the  United 
States.  In  retrospect.  It  Is  likely  that 
during  the  10  years  of  Its  life,  APTA  has 
contributed  to  the  present  unemploy- 
ment In  the  U.S.  auto  industry,  or  at  a 
minimum,  contributed  to  a  decline  in 
growth  in  the  v.ork  force.  It  can  be  said 
however,  that  Canada,  its  workers,  and 
the  multinational  auto  manufacturers 
have  clearly  benefited  by  APTA;  the 
benefit  to  the  United  States  and  its 
workers  enp'ged  In  all  phases  of  auto 
manufacturing  Is  far  less  apparent,  and, 
in  fact,  obfuscated  by  congressional  in- 
attention to  the  agreement. 

One  member  of  the  ITC,  Commis- 
sioner Italo  H.  Ablondl,  has  skillfully 
jjolnted  out  in  his  supplemental  views 
that— 

The  relative  structures  of  production  with- 
in the  United  States  and  Canadian  markets 
are  governed  by  decisions  made  In  the  cor- 
porate offices  In  Detroit,  which  ar»  based  on 
the  best  Interests  of  the  miUtlnatlonal  cor- 
porations lrreq>ectlve  of  United  States  or 
Canadian  national  Intereata.  ...  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  principal  beneficiaries  of  the  agi«e- 
ment  are  the  multinational  corporations 
that  control  U.S.  Canadian  motor  vehicle 
production    .  .  . 

In  light  of  this,  a  point  to  be  made  is 
that  Canada,  in  an  attempt  to  deal  with 
the  American  dominance  of  her  industry, 
has  taken  steps  to  insure  b^ieflts  to  her 
economy  and  her  workers.  The  United 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not  yet 
done  so.  Instead,  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  advocate  a  trade  agreement 
that  has  precisely  an  opposite  effect. 

The  most  apparent  indicator  of 
APTAs  deleterious  effects  on  the  United 
States  la  our  balance  of  trade  with 
Canada.  The  United  States  had  tradi- 
tionally maintained  a  favorable  balance 
of  trade  with  Canada  In  auto  products, 
and  as  late  as  1965,  the  year  the  pact 
was  implemented,  our  trade  balance  with 
Canada  in  motor  vehicle  products,  not 
including  parts,  was  +$57,025,000.'  That 
changed  abruptly  in  1966,  the  first  full 
year  the  pact  was  in  effect,  when  the 
United  States  sustained  a  trade  deficit 
of  -$116,176,000,  hiltiatlng  a  pattern  of 
trade  deficits  that  reached  -$1,296,745,- 
000  in  1973.  At  the  same  time,  motor 
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vehicle  parts  have  yet  to  show  a  deficit, 
but  a  pattern  of  declining  surpluses  is 
apparent  Until  1969,  presiunably  while 
supplying  expanding  and  new  United 
States-Candian  subsidiaries,  the  parts 
surplus  continued  to  be  approximately 
$600,000,000.  However.  In  1970,  the  sur- 
plus was  halved,  and  in  1973,  after  3 
years  at  $300,000,000,  It  dropped  to  $66.- 
725.000. 

Just  as  abruptly  In  1974.  the  parts  sur- 
plus soared  to  +$779,822,000,  a  number 
not  reflective  of  free  market  activity,  but 
Instead  directly  Indicating  the  stronger 
United  States-Canadian  subsidiaries 
auto  emplojrment  situation  which  neces- 
sitated Uie  use  of  American  made  parts 
to  assemble  cars  In  Canada,  half  of 
which  made  their  way  back  to  the  United 
States. 

The  overall  effect  of  the  pact  on  the 
U.S.  balance  of  trade  has  been  to  destroy 
the  surplus  the  United  States  enjoyed 
with  Canada  and  create  a  1973  trade 
deficit  of  -$1,230,000,000,  a  level  more 
than  twice  Canada's  deficit  In  1964,  about 
which  It  so  vigorously  protested  and  upon 
which  It  based  the  necessity  for  the 
agreement.  Legislative  history  of  the  act 
indicates  that  Its  purpose  was  to  "equal- 
ize" the  balance  of  automotive  products 
trade.  There  was  certainly  never  any 
intention  to  shift  It  so  overwhelmingly 
to  the  Canadians,  nor  to  permit  the 
agreement  to  remain  as  such  should  It 
prove  harmful  to  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly since  the  sizeable  value  asso- 
ciated with  automotive  trade  has  nega- 
tively influenced  our  total  trade  balance 
with  Canada  and  effected  a  deficit  where 
none  existed  previously.  Moreover,  the 
balance  of  automotive  trade  with  Canada 
is  not  reflective  of  free  trade  between 
two  coimtrles,  but  rather  a  reflection  of 
the  internal  needs  of  the  various  auto 
manufsMJturers.  facilitating  their  own 
corporate  integration  for  a  North  Ameri- 
can market.' 

The  auto  manufacturers  are  quick  to 
accentuate  the  large  surplus  In  U.S. 
parts  trade.  Notwithstanding  the  pre- 
vious discussion  with  respect  to  the  de- 
cline In  parts  surplus,  it  Is  not  unreason- 
able to  suggest  that  the  parts  manufac- 
turers are  captive  facilities  of  the  auto 
manufacturers  and  the  "supplying"  of 
the  "demand"  that  occurs  between  them 
is  a  direct  reflection  of  the  need  for  parts 
by  Canadian  subsidiaries.  It  is  by  no 
means  a  free  flow  of  goods,  subject  to  the 
ordinary  fluctuations  of  the  market- 
place. Additionally.  It  \&  important  to 
remember  that  the  parts  manufacturers 
in  Canada,  many  of  whom  are  either 
transplanted  U.S.  companies,  or  sub- 
sidiaries of  them,  are  not  yet  developed 
enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  Canadian 
manufacturing.  Given  the  Canadian 
goals  as  stated  in  APTA,  it  Is  probable 
that  the  trade  surplus  In  parts  will  exist 
only  until  the  Caimdian  parts  industry 
is  permitted  to  handle  Canadian  produc- 
tion demands — presently  independent 
Canadian  manufacturers  are  excluded  by 
captive  dominance  of  the  market — at 
that  point,  the  American  surplus  in  parts 
will  disappear.  Our  market,  unless  the 
terms  of  APTA  are  renegotiated,  will  stay 
wide  open  to  Canadian  auto  exports,  so 
that  not  only  will  we  have  lost  our  auto 
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export  market,  but  our  parts  export  1 
ket  as  well,  m  the  meantime,  tbe  obvfcnis 
need  be  said.  The  greater  mnnber  of 
cars  produced  and  assemtfled  tn  Canada, 
the  greater  number  of  T7.S.  parts  will  be 
exported  to  supply  Canadian  assembly. 
To  the  extent  that  the  parts  are  dwtlned 
for  use  In  cars  intended  for  the  Canadian 
mariut,  the  flow  of  parts  is  beneflclal;  to 
the  extent  that  the  parts  are  intended 
for  cars  assemMed  In  Canada  but 
8hiiH>ed  back  to  the  U.S.  market,  then 
this  country  gains  nothing  by  the  artlfl- 
clal  parts  surplus,  and.  in  fact,  loses  8is- 
sembly  line  and  other  jobs  that  it  very 
desperately  needs.  Unfortunately,  it  is  the 
latter  sltuatkm  that  exists  as  a  conse- 
quence of  APTA. 

It  Is  precisely  this  ccmtlnued  accom- 
modation by  your  Government  of  the 
continental  North  American  integration 
of  auto  manufacturing  facilities,  and  its 
effect  on  our  economy  and  work  force, 
that  Is  disturbing.  Short  of  facilitating 
what  the  multinational  corpor.Ue  de- 
cisions and  plans  for  an  integrated  North 
American  market,  what  reasons  do  we  as 
a  government  have  for  permitting  Ca- 
nadian workers  to  assemble  U.S.  made 
auto  parts  into  automobfles  destined  for 
the  XJ.S.  market?  More  spedflcally,  how 
can  our  national  trade  policy  permit 
Ford  of  Canada  to  export  80  percent  of 
its  auto  production  to  the  United  States, 
permit  GM  of  Canada  to  export  53  per- 
cent <rf  Its  auto  production  to  the  United 
States,  and  permit  Chrysler  of  Cimada 
to  export  83  percent  of  Its  auto  produc- 
tion to  the  United  States  at  a  time  when 
earh  of  those  three  are  gearing  down 
their  respective  U£.  fadilties,  cutting 
their  woiic  forces,  and  reducing  capital 
expenditures  here.' 

What  is  most  aggravating  is  that 
APTA  encourages  such  Canadian  invest- 
ment, when  the  reverse  shotild  be  true  if 
our  Interests  are  to  be  served. 

The  traditional  arguments  of  con- 
sumer demand  and  competition  do  not 
sustain  a  position  favoring  continued 
American  partietpatkm  in  APTA,  inas- 
much as  the  products  are  identleal,  both 
In  price  and  design.*  Moreorier,  it  is  vir- 
tually impossible  to  ascertain  any  other 
benefits  of  APTA  to  the  United  States, 
whereas  Canadian  benefits  are  readOy 
apparent.* 

The  early  premises  upon  which  APTA 
was  based  have  changed:  Canada  no 
longer  has  a  trade  d^lclt  with  the  United 
States:  and.  after  11  years  of  the  agree- 
ment, the  C^madian  auto  indiKtry  is  es- 
tablished. There  Is  some  doubt  that  the 
Canadian  auto  industry,  as  now  estab- 
lished, will  survive  as  successfully  with- 
out the  continued  participation  by.  or 
protection  of,  tbe  U.S.  Government.  This 
protection,  however,  exists  at  the  expense 
and  to  the  detriment  of  the  United  States 
and  It  is  in  that  framework  that  we  must 
rethink  our  participation  in  APTA.  We. 
as  Members  of  Congress,  are  responsible 
to  Americans,  not  Canadians. 

In  additkm,  much  of  APTA's  expecta- 
tions were  based  <m  an  expanding  auto 
market  and  economy.  That  is  no  longer 
the  case,  and  testimony  before  various 
subcommittees  of  the  Congress  Indicate 
two  sobering  projections:  First,  that  the 
UJ3.  auto  industry's  recovery  wUI  peak 
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bar  liMO.  and  seeiBMi,  that  even  in  xe- 
coveiy.  ttie  19T3  records  for  productkm 
tmA  employment  wffl  not  be  restcnred.  All 
of  which  is  to  say  that  in  1976,  ttils 
cauntiT  is  in  a  very  different  position 
than  when  APTA  was  negotiated  in  1965. 
so  much  so  that  we  caxmot  afford  to 
avoid  reconsideration  of  our  agreement 
with  Canada,  recognizing  in  advance 
that  one  of  our  apOatm  must  be  to  cease 
pcutiefpation  as  is  provided  in  the  act, 
and.  at  a  mhiimnm.  Insisting  that  the 
American  market  be  supplied  by  U.S. 
production  and  not  by  Ci^anadian  produc- 
tion. 

Given  the  limitations  of  the  North 
American  market,  if  the  United  States  is 
excluded,  it  is  unrealistic  to  project  that 
APTA's  goal  as  a  transitlcmal  tool  will 
be  realized  if  the  status  quo  is  main- 
tained. On  the  contrary,  since  the  tran- 
sitional view  is  not  necessarily  shared 
by  the  Canadians  or  the  multinational 
auto  manufacturers,  the  move  toward 
free  and  unfettered  trade  Is  likely  to  be 
met  with  consideiable  resistance  by  both 
the  Canadian  Government  and  the  auto 
companies.  Put  another  way.  free  trade, 
without  the  Canadian  requirements  as 
articulated  in  the  APTA.  does  not  pres- 
ently occur  between  tbe  two  markets, 
and  inasmuch  as  the  APTA  has  all  the 
earmarks  of  a  bilateral,  government  sup- 
ported cartel,  the  political  disagreements 
coincidental  to  restating  the  ienas  of  the 
APTA  will  take  considerable  resolving. 
One  would  be  foolhardly  to  not  recognize 
the  enormity  of  the  taslc  required  to 
change  something  so  particularly  en- 
trenched, but  the  size  of  the  job  should 
not  act  as  a  deterrent  in  reexamining 
UJB.  partic^Mticm  tn  APTA,  with  a  view 
toward  consldotible  and  striking  modffi- 
catlons  In  the  agreement  that  will  more 
readily  show  the  benefits  of  APTA  to  the 
Ublted  States. 

I  have  been  in  Ccmgress  too  long  t3 
engage  in  sabre  rattling : 

I  am  making  my  recommendations 
carefully,  knowing  full  well  the  impllca- 
tions  that  may  flow  from  them.  Never- 
tl^ess.  It  Is  a  subject  about  \(rtilch  we 
in  the  Congress  have  been  silent  too 
long.  It  is  a  responsibili^  that  we  can- 
not abdicate,  and  a  move  that  I  par- 
sonally  believe  to  be  in  the  very  best 
interests  of  this  country. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Labor  Standards  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  labat  will  hold  pub- 
lic healings  on  AprH  7,  13,  and  14.  on 
the  Impact  of  the  Canadian  -American 
Automotive  Agreement  on  Employment 
in  the  United  States.  The  hearings  wiU 
commence  at  10  ajn.  in  room  2261, 
Raybum. 

POOTOOTIS 

^  From,  the  statement  of  Mr.  BusseU  Shew- 
maker.  General  Council  to  the  ITC.  APTA 
Hearings,  luteruatlonal  Trade  Conunisslon, 
Detroit.  Michigan.  Dec  11, 1975. 

■Tbara  la  considerable  disagreement  con- 
caming  data  selection.  partlcuUrly  with  re- 
spect to  the  rep<Hrting  of  Import-export 
valuation.  After  much  consideration,  I  am. 
oonvlnced  the  figures  ctMnpiled  by  tbe  In- 
ternational Trade  CommiBBlon  represent  the 
moat  accurate  means  of  reporting  trade 
balances,  piotlcularly  because  the  export- 
Import  valuations  are  accompanied  by 
quantity  (unit)  reporting  and  a  relationship 


Is  established  between  the  two.  Moreover, 
ITC  valuations  are  not  "transfer  prices"  (like 
those  accepted  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce). "Transfer  prices"  do  not  represent 
anas  length  tnttisacttonB,  Irat  Instead  re- 
count latralndoB^  activity.  Therefore  their 
vaUdtty  as  aceorate  figures  are  suspect.  Cus- 
UtcDK  evaluattane  are  also  unacceptable  be- 
cause they  are  ba.sed  on  a  constructed  cost 
of  production,  formula  that  provides  for 
statutory  mlnimums,  rather  than  actual 
costs  for  some  components  In  the  formula. 

There  Is  no  question  that  slippage  occinv 
in  the  ITC  reports.  Tbe  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  Standards'  Interest  in  the  Impact  ot 
imports  on  auto  Industry  jobs  Is  focused 
primarily  on  the  Kpiantity  of  imports  and 
exports,  simply  because  of  the  direct  rela- 
tionship between  production  and  employ- 
ment. For  that  reason  also,  the  ITC  reports 
are  tbe  nMEt  tnformattve. 

'AutMDottve  NewM,  Feb.  17,  1975. 

*  QenexaUy,  the  cost  of  producing  a  car  In 
Canada  Is  blghcr  than  in  the  UJB..  but  re- 
garxUess  at  Vkne  fair  m&i^et  value  of  a  car 
In  Canada,  the  Caxuulian  export  Is  sold  at  tbe 
same  prioe  as  tbe  U.S.  made  car.  For  this 
reason.  Canada  ts  Included  tn  this  Sub- 
committee's dumping  petition. 

^AFTA  Heazlngs.  Xntcmatlonal  Trade 
CommlsBlou.  Detroit.  Michtgaw.  Dee.  II.  I97S. 


ASH  WEDNESDAY 

(Bir.  FAUNTBOY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remaiics 
at  this  point  in  the  Recoho  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  aae  of 
my  coosUtoents  has  arranged,  through 
his  church  and  our  Joint  Committee  on 
Bicentermial  Arrangements,  a  unique 
opportunity  for  each  of  us  to  participate 
in  a  service  of  song  and  p«jitencc  on 
tbe  West  Terrace  st^s  of  the  Capitol 
tcHnarrow  at  11:50  ajn. 

As  you  know,  tomorrow  Is  Ash 
Wednesday,  vrtilch  Is  a  most  appropriate 
time  for  us  to  pause  and  seek  the  guid- 
ance of  God  and  "Bis  forgiveness  of  our 
sins.  I  know  that  many  Membos  have 
already  agreed  to  participate,  and  I  just 
wanted  to  take  this  moment  to  extend 
an  invitatian  to  everyone  dse. 

If  we,  as  Mend>ers  of  the  Congress  and 
the  embodiment  of  the  Nation,  win  take 
a  few  moments  to  reflect  upon  our  work, 
seek  the  guidance  of  our  God.  and  set 
an  Instructive  examjde  to  our  citizens 
by  doing  this,  the  wcK'ld  will  be  a  better 
place  to  live. 


THE  HELSINKI  "FIHAIj  ACT"  AND 
SOVIET  JEWBY 

(Mr.  EHiBERG  a^ed  and  was  given 
f>ennission  to  ext^id  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  BpeaktT,  during 
the  week  of  February  16, 1  attended  the 
Second  World  Conference  of  Jewish 
Communities  on  Soviet  Jewry. 

There  is  no  need  to  remind  anyone  in 
this  body  that  the  Jews  of  the  Soviet 
Union  are  imprisoned  in  a  country  which 
persecutes  them  relentlessly  and  that  the 
terror  and  harassment  are  increased  the 
m(»nent  an  Individual  or  family  indicates 
that  It  wants  to  emigrate  to  another 
country,  which  In  most  cases  Is  Israel. 

However,  It  is  often  forgotten  that  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  legtdly  boimd  to  permit 
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such  emigration  and  that  Its  continued 
refusal  to  permit  thouMUUlB  of  persons 
from  leaving  Is  a  violation  of  more  than 
one  International  agreement  Including 
the  recently  signed  Final  Act  of  the  Con- 
ference oa  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe.  At  this  time  I  enter  Into  the  Rkc- 
o«D  a  statemmt  by  Dr.  8.  J.  Roth,  Di- 
rector of  the  Institute  of  Jewish  Affairs 
in  London,  England. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Dr.  Roth 
at  Brussels  II  where  he  presented  his 
paper. 

Tlie  statement  follows: 
Thk  Helsinki  "Fiwai,  Act"  and  Sovut  Jswkt 
(By  Stephen  J.  Roth) 

The  signing  ot  the  nxutl  Act  ot  the  Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Co-operation  in  Eu- 
rope (CSCK)  on  1  August  1B7S  by  33  Kuro- 
pean  SUtes,  the  United  SUtee  of  America 
aud  Canada,  marlced  the  conclusion  ot  an 
aKreemeut  that  was  hailed,  particularly  by 
the  representatives  of  the  Kaat  European 
countries,  as  an  event  of  the  greatest  Un- 
poriauce.  The  Soviet  party  leader,  Leonid 
Brezhnev.  In  his  speech  at  the  HelslnJU  clos- 
lug  ceremony,  epolce  of  the  Conference's  "hla- 
tnric  slgnlflcance"  and  of  "millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  people"  who  were  "conscious  of  the 
.special  nature  of  this  event  and  Its  political 
x»e*p".  The  Polish  leader,  Edward  Oierek, 
termed  It  "a  major  historic  event";  Oustav 
Hiu>ak  of  Czechoelovakla.  a  step  "unique  in 
history  in  its  significance";  Bulgaria's  IVxlor 
Zhivkov  praised  "the  remarkable  reeiilta 
achieved"  which  he  described  as  "a  victory 
of  beuettt  to  all";  Eric  Honeclter  of  the  Ger- 
man Democratic  Republic  called  It  "a  vic- 
tory of  political  realism  and  of  reason";  wbUe 
Hungary's  Janes  Kadar  went  so  far  aa  to 
claim  that  "upon  the  success  of  the  Confer- 
ence will  depend  ...  in  no  sputll  degree  the 
future  of  humanity". 

This  enthusiastic  welcome  to  the  Helsinki 
Declaration — as  the  Pinal  Act  la  popularly 
called — on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  bloc  countries  is  not  surprising.  The 
Soviets  were,  afer  aU,  the  InltUtors  of  the 
European  Security  Conference  as  far  back 
aa  1954  when  the  then  Soviet  Foreign  Min- 
ister. V.  M.  Molotov,  floated  the  idea  as  a 
step  towards  a  European  collective  security 
pact.  The  plan  was  revived  by  the  Polish 
Foreign  Minister,  Adam  Rapackl,  ten  years 
later  at  the  TTS  General  Assembly  of  1964. 
Western  reaction  was  cautious  but  became 
more  favourable  after  General  de  Gaulle 
proclaimed  his  vision  of  a  Europe  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Urals  and  after  the  West 
German  Chancellor  Willy  Brandt  embarked 
on  his  Oatpolitik  which  considerably  relaxed 
tension  between  East  and  West.  Acceptance 
of  the  Idea  of  a  pan-European  conference 
grew  with  the  progress  of  detente  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
ultimately  the  matter  was  sealed  during  the 
visit  to  Moscow  In  September  1972  of  Dr. 
Henry  A.  Kissinger,  at  that  time  still  Security 
Adviser  to  President  Nixon.  The  preliminary 
talks  on  the  Conference  agenda  could  now 
commence  in  Helsinki  in  November  1972.  The 
Conference  was  thxta,  In  every  respect,  a  true 
child  of  detente. 

However,  apart  from  the  general  relaxation 
of  tension  and  the  settlement  of  some  related 
issues — like  the  Berlin  question  or  the  sep- 
aration of  disarmament  problems  from  the 
scope  of  an  all-European  conference  and  their 
reference  to  bloc-to-bloc  negotiation  with- 
out the  interference  of  the  "neutrals" — the 
Western  powers  attached  one  other  signif- 
icant precondition  to  their  consent  to  a  Eu- 
ropean conference.  It  was  that  such  a  con- 
ference should  deal  not  only  with  security, 
and  not  only  with  co-operation  in  the  eco- 


nomic and  technical  fields,  aa  the  Soviets 
envlaaged  it.  but  had  also  to  cover  "frver 
movement  of  people,  ideas  and  information 
between  the  cotuitrles  of  East  and  West". 

This  subject  of  co-operation  in  humani- 
tarian fields  was  therefore  by  no  means  a  side 
issue  but  rather  a  vital  requirement  of  the 
Conference  and  an  essential  element  of  the 
agreements  reached.  In  the  face  of  an  obvious 
tendency  by  the  leaders  of  the  Communist 
bloc  to  play  down  this  part  of  the  HeUilnkl 
Declaration,  the  Western  leaders  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  this  Issue  remained 
for  them  a  cardinal  item.  President  Ford,  in 
his  Helsinki  speech,  emphatically  reminded 
the  heads  of  the  other  34  States  or  govern- 
ments of  "the  deep  devotion  of  the  American 
people  and  their  Government  to  human 
rights  and  fundumencal  freedoms  and  thus 
to  the  pledges  that  this  Conference  has  made 
regarding  the  free  movement  of  peuple  ideas 
and  Information".  Tlie  British  Prime  MUils- 
ter.  Harold  Wilson,  said  that  the  Conference's 
work  "will  be  Judged  by  how  that  spirit  [of 
'live  and  let  llve'l  Is  reflected  In  the  lives  of 
ordinary  families,  by  such  Isnuen  as  the  reuni- 
fication of  families,  the  marriageK  of  citizens 
of  different  states,  the  greater  possibilities 
of  travel  .  .  .".  Prime  Minister  Pierre  Tru- 
deau  of  Canada  sUted  that  "without  inter- 
course among  the  people  of  Europe,  without 
the  promise  of  reunification  of  families  (and 
the  means  to  redeem  that  promise  .  .  .). 
without  interchange  of  Ideas  and  opinions, 
the  new  era  of  harmony  that  we  .seek  wlU  not 
be  found".  Other  Western  statesmen  spoke 
on  similar  lines. 

This  Western  emphasis  on  the  humanitar- 
ian Issue  highlights  also  another  essential 
difference  between  the  interests  of  the  two 
power  blocs  in  the  Helsinki  agreements.  The 
Soviet  Union  and  its  aUles  mainly  aimed  to 
obtain,  through  the  CSCH;,  an  Intematioruil 
recognition  of  the  territorial  atatiia  quo  that 
emerged  during  and  immediately  after  World 
War  H;  in  other  words,  they  sought  con- 
firmation of  results  already  achieved  in  the 
past  and  to  a  large  extent  they  obtained  this 
in  the  principles  of  "Inviolability  of  Fron- 
tiers," "Territorial  Integrity  of  each  of  the 
Participating  States"  and  "Refraining  from 
the  Threat  or  Use  of  Force"  that  have  been 
embodied  in  the  Helsinki  document.  The  de- 
mand for  freer  flow  of  people  and  ideas  on 
which  the  West  puts  its  priority.  Is — on  the 
other  hand — something  that  wUl  have  to  t>e 
realised  in  the  future  and  therefore,  in  this 
respect,  the  West  laid  great  emphasis  on  the 
implementation  of  the  provisions  agreed. 
President  Ford  was  probably  voicing  the  views 
of  all  Western  countries  when  he  summoned 
it  up  in  this  way  In  Helsinki : 

"History  will  judge  this  Conference  not  by 
what  we  say  today,  but  what  we  do  tomor- 
row— not  by  the  promises  we  make  but  by 
the  promises  we  keep." 

This  should  not  mean,  however,  that  for 
the  Soviet  bloc  the  Importance  of  the  CSCE 
has  ended  with  the  signature  of  the  Final 
Act.  The  Soviets  do  not  cease  to  emphasize 
that  they  regard  detente  as  an  evolutionary, 
dynamic  process  and  they  feel — in  the  words 
of  Brezhnev  in  Helsinki — that  detente  and 
co-operation  on  a  basis  of  equality  .  .  .  wUl 
gain,  tlianks  to  the  Conference  and  its  re- 
sults, a  new  strength  and  an  even  greater 
scope."  The  future  objectives  of  the  Com- 
mimlst  bloc  In  the  progress  of  detente  are, 
however,  not  based  on  the  wording  of  that 
delicately  balanced  Helsinki  document.  The 
C8CK  provisions  on  security  matters — like 
confldence-buildlng  measures  through  ad- 
vance notification  of  military  manoeuvres  (in 
the  Declaration's  first  chapter) — are  too  lim- 
ited, and  the  arrangements  on  economic  and 
scientific-technological  co-operation  (second 
chapter)  are  too  vaguely  worded  in  order  to 
constitute   majfir  Soviet  Interests.   The  ex- 


pectations of  the  Soviet  bloc  from  the  prog- 
ress of  detente  are  partly  in  its  extension 
to  the  miUtary  field — disarmament  through 
the  aALT-2  and  the  MBFR  talks — and  partly 
In  actual  trade  and  credits,  be  it  grain  sales 
or  acquiring  Western  industrial  know-how. 
For  that  reason  it  is  "the  spirit  of  Helsinki" 
rather  than  the  letter  of  the  document  tliat 
Is  Invoked  by  the  Soviets. 

In  the  following  we  analyse  the  human 
rights  and  humanitarian  pledges  embodied 
In  the  Helsinki  declaration  with  a  view  to 
assessing  what  they  might  mean  to  the  Jews 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  a  group  whose  funda- 
mental rights  and  freedoms  tiave  so  often 
and  so  callously  been  denied  or  violated  in 
the  past.  Furthermore,  half  a  year  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  agreement  one  can  also 
draw  up  a  tentative  balance  sheet  of  the  first 
experiences  in  implementation. 

THX    HUMAN    BIGHTS    CONTENT    OT    THX    "nilAL 
ACT" 

The  Helsinki  Final  Act  comprises  three 
main  chapters — during  the  negotiations 
called  "baskets",  a  fourth  chapter  on  "fol- 
low-up" procedures,  and  a  special  section  on 
"Questions  relating  to  security  and  co-opera- 
tion In  the  Mediterranean".  Human  rights 
and  humanitarian  matters  appear  in  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act  partly  among  the  prin- 
ciples adopted  to  gukle  relations  between  the 
participating  States  (In  Basket  I) ,  and  partly 
among  the  concrete  provisions  of  the  docu- 
ment's third  chapter  ("Basket  HI").  From  a 
legal  point  of  view  there  appears  to  be  some 
difference  in  application  between  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  provisions. 

There  are  ten  fundamental  principles  which 
the  signatories  "declare  their  determination 
to  respect  and  put  into  practice"  as  guides 
to  their  future  relations.  The  seventh  of 
these  principles  Is  "Respect  for  Human 
Rights  and  Fundamental  Freedoms,  includ- 
ing the  freedom  of  thought,  conscience,  reli- 
gion or  t)eller'.«  lU  full  text  U  reproduced  as 
Appendix  I  of  this  survey.  We  shall  deal  fur- 
ther below  particularly  with  thoee  clauses 
that  relate  to  freedom  of  religion,  the  rights 
of  national  minorities,  and  the  reaffirmation 
of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  and  the  International  Covenants  on 
Human  Rights. 

The  concrete  "Third  Basket "  provUtions  o:\ 
"Co-operation  in  Humanitarian  and  Other 
Fields"  regulate  "Human  Contacts",  "In- 
formation", "Co-operation  and  Exchanges  In 
the  Field  of  Culture"  and  "Co-operation  and 
Exchanges  in  the  Field  of  Education".  In 
Appendix  U  the  texts  of  the  preamble  to  the 
entire  humanitarian  chapter  and  of  the  seC' 
tion  dealing  with  Human  Contacts  are  repro- 
duced. With  regard  to  the  rights  of  Soviet 
Jews  this  section  deserves  special  attention 
but  some  other  provisions  are  also  relevant. 

TRX    aiOHT    TO    LEAVK 

The  Helsinki  document  does  not  use  the 
term  "emigration";  the  Agenda  document, 
as  accepted  by  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
35  States  in  JiUy  1973,  spoke  of  facilitating 
"freer  movement  and  contacts  .  .  .  among 
persons  ".  with  special  attention  being  paid  to 
"reunification  of  families".  This  terminology 
has  been  retained  In  the  Final  Act.  In  the 
Human  Contacts  section  of  the  chapter  on 
humanitarian  provisions,  the  participating 
States  have  declared  that  they  would 


^  The  other  principles  ate :  Sovereign 
equality  and  respect  for  the  rights  inherent 
in  sovereignty;  Refraining  from  the  threat 
or  use  of  force;  Inviolability  of  frontiers; 
Territorial  integrity  of  States;  PeacefiU  set- 
tlement of  disputes;  Non-intervention  in  in- 
ternal affairs;  Equal  rights  and  self-determi- 
nation of  Peebles;  Co-operation  among 
States;  Fulfilment  in  good  faith  of  obliga- 
tions tmder  International  law. 
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"Make  It  their  aim  to  facilitate  freer  move- 
ment and  contacts.  Individually  and  oollec- 
tlvely,  whether  privately  or  officially,  among 
persons.  Institutions  and  organisations  of  the 
participating  States,  and  to  contribute  to 
the  solution  of  the  humanitarian  problems 
that  arise  in  that  oonnectlon  .  .  ."» 

Concretely,  they  expressed  their  Intention 
to  implement  the  following  In  regard  of  "Re- 
unification of  Families"   (sub-section  b) : 

(a)  They  ".  .  .  wDl  deal  in  a  pooltive  and 
humanitarian  spirit  with  the  applications  of 
persons  who  wish  to  be  reunited  with  mem- 
bers of  their  family  .  .  .". 

(b)  Such  applications  will  be  dealt  with 
"as  expedltloxisly  as  possible". 

(c)  Charges  and  fees  connected  with  such 
applications  will  be  moderate  and  payable 
only  when  the  application  is  granted. 

(d)  Rejected  applications  may  be  renewed 
within  reasonably  short  Intervals. 

(e)  Persons  leaving  their  country  for  fam- 
ily reunification  wUl  be  able  to  take  with 
them  their  personal  effects  and  household 
goods. 

(f)  The  problem  of  "harassment"  Is  to  a 
certain  extent  dealt  with  in  the  assurance 
that  application  "will  not  modify  the  rights 
and  duties  of  the  applicants  or  of  members 
of  his  famUy".  This  provision  makes  it  U- 
legal  to  dismiss  applicants  from  their  jobs 
or  discriminate  against  them  in  any  other 
way. 

(g)  It  is  further  provided  that,  prior  to  the 
actual  reunification,  people  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  be  in  contact  with  members  of 
their  families  abroad  and  even  meet  them. 
Past  experiences  of  Soviet  Jews  in  having 
letters  from  members  of  their  families  and 
particularly  invitations  for  reunion  inter- 
cepted or  confiscated  by  the  authorities, 
would  appear  to  be  prohibited  by  this  clause. 

Reunification  of  families  does  not,  of 
course,  cover  the  entire  problem  of  free  emi- 
gration; but  It  is  an  essential  part  of  Jewish 
emigration  In  view  of  the  separation  of  so 
many  Jewish  families  as  a  result  of  Nazi 
persecution,  war  and  geo-political  changes  In 
Europe.  In  fact,  the  emigration  of  Soviet 
Jews  during  the  past  few  years  was  based 
on  the  notion  that  it  is  facilitating  the  re- 
unification of  families.  This  is  manifested 
by  the  fact  that  as  a  first  step  In  the  emigra- 
tion process  the  apvpllcant  must  produce  a 
written  certified  invitation  {vt/zov)  from  rel- 
atives abroad  to  join  them. 

But  perhaps  even  more  Important,  and 
certahily  more  general,  than  the  "reunifica- 
tion of  families"  provisions  Is  the  following 
undertaking  embodied  in  the  Human  Rights 
principle: 

"In  the  field  of  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms,  the  participating  States  will 
act  in  conformity  with  the  purpoees  and 
principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  tDith  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights.  They  will  also  fulfill  their 
obligations  aa  set  forth  in  the  international 
declarations  and  agreement  in  this  field,  in- 
cluding inter  alia  the  International  Cove- 
nants on  Human  Rights,  by  which  they  may 
be  bound." 

The  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Fights,  which  the  Helsinki  signatories  thus 
promise  to  implement,  sUtes  in  Article  13/2: 

"Everyone  has  the  right  to  leave  any  coun- 
tiy,  Including  his  own,  and  to  return  to  his 
t  ountry." 

The  Soviet  Union  abstained  in  the  voting 
on  the  Universal  Declaration  when  It  was 
adopted  by  the  UN  General  Assembly  on  10 
Dscember  1948.  However,  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration has  become  part  of  "customary  in- 
ternational law"  or  of  the  "law  of  the  United 
Nations",  and  in  any  case  the  USSR  has  In- 
directly approved  the  Universal  Declaration 
by    subsequently    voting    for    international 

■  Emphasis  tliroug^out  is  added. 


documents  that  refer  to  this  Declaration.  It 
mxist,  of  course,  be  remembered  that  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Hiunan  Rights  it- 
self la  not  a  legally  binding  instrument  but 
merely  a  ""standard  of  achievement"  or  an 
authoritative  guide  to  the  interpretation  of 
tbe  UN  Charter.  This  has  not,  however,  pre- 
vented both  Jews  and  dissidents  In  the  USSR 
from  effectively  basing  their  campaign  for 
their  rights  on  the  Universal  Declaration. 
The  undertaking  in  the  Helsinki  document 
to  ""act  in  conformity  with  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights"  constitutes 
an  unequivocal  acceptance  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  by  all  Helsinki  participants,  in- 
cluding the  Soviet  Union — and  in  a  formula- 
tion stronger  than  that  used  in  the  Universal 
Declaration,  so  much  so  that  in  the  Helsinki 
document  the  Universal  Declaration  appears 
not  just  as  a  guide  but  as  a  norm  for  action. 

Furthermore,  the  Helsinki  Human  Rights 
principle  also  pledges  fulfilment  of  obliga- 
tions under  other  international  agreements. 
One  of  these  agreements  is  undoubtedly  the 
International  Convention  on  the  Elimina- 
tion of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination 
of  21  December  1965.  Article  5,  paragraph  A, 
sub-section  2  of  this  Convention  provides 
that  each  Contracting  Party  to  the  treaty 
guarantees  "the  right  of  everyone"  to  enjoy, 
among  others,  "the  right  to  leave  any  coim- 
try,  including  his  own,  and  to  return  to  his 
country". 

This  Convention  is  a  legally  binding  in- 
strument which  has  entered  into  force.  The 
USSR  ratified  it  on  4  February  1969  and  Is 
therefore  bound  by  its  provisions. 

Specific  reference  Is  made  in  the  Helsinki 
Human  Rights  principle  to  the  two  Interna- 
tional Covenants  on  Human  Rights.  The  one 
on  Civil  and  Political  Rights,  adopted  on  16 
December  1966,  also  contains  a  provision  on 
the  right  to  leave.  Article  12,  paragraph  2, 
of  the  Covenant  reads : 

"Everyone  shall  be  free  to  leave  any  coun- 
try. Including  his  own." 

The  USSR  has  ratified  this  Covenant  on  16 
October  1973.  It  Is  a  legally  binding  instru- 
ment which  will  enter  Into  force  on  23  March 
1976,  three  months  after  the  thirty-fifth 
St{U«  has  ratified  it  which  has  now  taken 
place.  It  will  then  be  binding  in  the  USSR. 

The  reaffirmation,  in  the  Human  Rights 
principle,  of  the  observance  of  existing  Inter- 
national instruments  is  strengthened  by  an- 
other principle  of  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act: 
Principle  X  on  "Fulfilment  in  good  faith  of 
obligations  under  international  law".  In 
which  the  participating  States  pledge  them- 
selves to  fulfill  "both  those  obligations  aris- 
ing from  the  generally  recognized  principles 
and  rules  of  International  law  and  those  obli- 
gations arising  from  treaties  and  other  agree- 
ments . . .". 

To  sum  up:  The  Helsinki  Declaration  con- 
tains: 

(a)  Pledges  to  "facilitate  freer  movement" 
in  general; 

(b)  Specific  provisions  on  "reunification 
of  families"; 

(c)  Reaffirmation  of  other  international 
instruments  which — whether  as  a  guide  or 
as  a  legally  binding  commitment — stipulate 
the  general  freedom  to  leave  one's  country. 

Do  these  points  safeguard  the  right  of 
Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union  to  leave  for  Israel, 
if  they  so  wish?  Or  are  the  Helsinki  agree- 
ments restricted  to  movement  between  the 
35  participating  States? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Human 
Rights  principle  Is  of  universal  application. 
The  Helsinki  Final  Act  specifically  states: 

"The  participating  States  declare  their  In- 
tention to  conduct  their  relations  with  all 
other  States  In  the  spirit  of  the  principles 
contained  in  the  present  Declaration." 

^plication  to  Karael  is  additionally  safe- 
guarded by  the  specitd  section  in  the  Final 
Act  on  "Questions  relating  to  Security  and 


Co-operation  in  the  Mediterranean".  This 
contains  an  explicit  declaration  that  the 
Helsinki  principles  will  be  applied  to  "rela- 
tions with  the  non-participating  Mediter- 
ranean States".  Since  this  Human  Rights 
principle  realBrms  the  duty  to  observe  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Hviman  Rights,  the 
Race  Discrimination  Convention  and  the 
Human  Rights  Covenants,  it  follows  that 
these  documents,  with  their  provision  on  the 
"right  to  leave",  have  to  be  observed  also  In 
relation  to  Israel. 

The  provision  on  the  "reunification  of  fam- 
ilies" is  silent  about  the  question  of  i^pli- 
cabillty:  it  does  not  explicitly  extend  the 
provision  to  all  (or  the  Mediterranean) 
States,  but  it  does  not  restrict  it  either  to 
reunion  uHthin  the  35  participants.  There 
are,  however,  strong  reasons  to  claim  that 
these  provisions,  too,  demand  tuilversal 
application. 

Firstly,  reunification  of  families  is  really 
but  one  aspect  of  the  more  general  "right 
to  leave",  upheld  in  the  Human  Rights  prin- 
ciple. The  preambular  clause  In  the  chapter 
on  humanitarian  co-operation  states  that 
such  co-operation  "should  take  place  in  full 
respect  for  the  principles  guiding  relations 
among  participating  States  .  .  .".  If,  there- 
fore, one  of  the  rights  embodied  in  these 
principles  is  recognised  In  all  relevant  inter- 
national instruments  as  aiq>lylng  to  every- 
body and  everywhere,  it  would  be  Illogical  to 
contend  that  a  particular  form  of  Its  exercise 
(and  the  one  that  from  a  humanitarian 
point  of  view  is  particularly  urgent)  should 
be  applied  more  restrlctlvely — unless  there 
were  cogent  reasons  for  such  a  restriction 
and  It  was  explicitly  agreed  upon. 

Secondly,  sub-section  (c)  in  the  same  sec- 
tion, dealing  with  "Marriage  between  Citizens 
of  Different  States",  is  explicitly  restricted 
to  marriage  with  "a  citizen  from  another 
participating  State".  The  legitimate,  and 
indeed  customary  interpretation  of  such  dif- 
ferent formulations  in  two  clauses  is  that 
the  drafter.5  of  the  document  clearly  stated 
the  restriction  where  they  wished  it  to  apply; 
and,  by  contrast,  where  such  a  restriction  is 
not  mentioned,  It  was  not  intended. 

The  first  speaker  at  the  Helsinki  summit. 
Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  certainly  spoke  in  the  spirit  of  a 
universal    interpretation    when   he   said: 

".  .  .  There  is  no  reason  why,  in  1975,  Eu- 
ropeans should  not  be  allowed  to  marry  them 
whom  they  want,  hear  and  read  what  they 
want,  travel  abroad  when  and  where  they 
want,  meet  whom  they  want.  And  to  deny 
that  proposition  is  a  sign  not  of  strength  but 
of  weakness.  .  .  . 

What  we  have  resolved  in  the  work  of 
CSCE  should  not  be  confined  to  this  con- 
tinent. For  example,  take  freedom  of  move- 
ment of  Individuals  and  families — there  has 
been  welcome  progress.  But  I  hope  that  what 
we  have  each  of  us  today  committed  our- 
selves to  within  Europe  can  apply  also  1o 
those  within  our  countries  who  want  to  go 
to  start  a  new  life  outside  Europe,  whether 
in  the  Middle  East  or  elsewhere." 

These  statements  were  not  challenged  or 
contradicted  by  any  of  the  34  statesmen  who 
spoke  subsequently. 

The  British  Prime  Minister  was  even  more 
specific  when  he  reported  on  the  Helsinki 
Conference  to  the  House  of  Commons  on 
5  August  1975.  He  stated  that  he  had  made 
clear  In  Btelslnki  that  free  movement  of  peo- 
ples "also  relates  to  the  movements  of  citi- 
zens to  States  beyond  European  borders.  I 
have  in  mind,  as  I  have  emphasized  many 
times,  Soviet  Jews  being  free  to  move  to 
the  Middle  East".'  None  of  the  numerous 
comments  in  the  Soviet  and  East  European 
press  criticising  Western  interpretations  of 
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Helsinki,  has  t«ken.  Issue  with  Mr.  Wilson's 
point. 

TBI  UCHT  TO  UVa  AS  JXWS 

Jews  ar«  recognised  In  the  Soviet  Union 
lis  a  national  minority  (natlonaUty);  and 
the  Jewish  religion  Is  one  of  the  recognised 
religions.  There  are  claxises  In  the  Helsinki 
Pinal  Act  that  relate  to  both  these  aspects  of 
Jewish  life  and  ought  to  lead  to  better  op- 
portunities for  Soviet  Jews  to  live  as  Jews 
m  the  USSR. 

(1)  Religion- 

The  Human  Rights  principle  contains  this 
paragraph : 

"Within  this  framework  [of  respect  for 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms] 
the  participating  States  will  recognise  and 
respect  the  freedom  of  the  individual  to  pro- 
fess and  practise,  alone  or  in  comm'unity  ivith 
others,  religion  or  belief  acting  In  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience." 

The  specific  reference  to  religious  practice 
"in  community  with  others"  must  be  seen  as 
an  international  confirmation  of  the  right 
of  existence  of  religious  conununltles  as 
such. 

In  the  chapter  on  humanitarian  co-opera- 
tion there  is  a  specific  section  on  "Travel 
for  Personal  and  Professional  Reasons", 
which  includes  the  following  provision: 

They  [the  participating  States)  confirm 
that  religious  faiths,  institutions  and  organi- 
sations, practising  within  the  constitutional 
framework  of  the  participating  States,  and 
their  representatives  can.  in  the  field  of  their 
activities,  have  contacts  and  meetings  among 
themselves  and  exchange  information." 

If  fully  implemented,  this  would  mean  that 
Soviet  Jews  would  be  free  to  attend  inter- 
national Jewish  conferences,  at  least  on  reli- 
gious subjects. 

The  re-affirmation,  hi  the  Helsinki  Human 
Rights  principle  (Principle  VII)  and  in  Prin- 
ciple X,  of  other  international  Instruments 
la  also  relevant  as  some  of  them  embody 
varloxis  aspects  of  the  freedom  of  religion. 

(2)  national  Minority  Rights: 

The  Human  Rights  principle  deals  speci- 
fically also  with  national  minorities: 

"The  participating  States  on  whose  ter- 
ritory national  minorities  exist  icill  respect 
the  right  of  persons  belonging  to  such 
minorities  to  equality  before  the  laic,  will 
afford  them  the  full  opportunity  for  the 
actual  enjoyment  of  human  rights  and  fund- 
amental freedoms  and  will,  in  this  manner, 
protect  their  legitimate  interests  In  this 
sphere." 

Beyond  this  pledge  of  non-dlscrimhiatlon, 
the  sections  on  culture  and  education  (in  the 
humanitarian  chapter)  each  contain  a  pro- 
vision that  can  be  regarded  as  a  lever  to 
promote  the  cultural  and  educational  activi- 
ties of  national  minority  groups.  The  provi- 
sion reads  as  follows  in  the  section  on  "Co- 
(^eratlon  and  Exchanges  in  the  Field  of 
Culture": 

"Natiorutl  minorities  or  regional  cultures. 
The  participating  States,  recognizing  the 
contribution  that  national  minorities  or  re- 
gional cultures  can  make  to  co-operation 
among  them  in  varloc.s  fields  of  culture, 
intend,  when  such  mlnorlites  or  cultiu-es 
exist  within  the  territory,  to  facilitate  this 
contribution,  taking  into  account  the  legi- 
timate Interests  of  their  members." 

The  text  In  the  section  on  'Co-operation 
and  Exchanges  in  the  Field  of  Education" 
is  ldentic«.i  except  that  it  speaks  of  "con- 
trlbutiop  ...  to  various  fields  of  edttcation". 

The  right  of  national  minorities  to  cultural 
self-expression  is  indirectly  confirmed  also 
by  the  re-aSlrmatlon  of  other  International 
instruments  in  the  Human  Rlglits  principle 
(Principle  VII)  and  in  Principle  X.  Two  in- 
ternational agreements  are  particularly  rele- 
vant. One  Is  the  UNESCO  Convention  against 
Discrimination  in  Education,  adopted  on  14 
December  1960  and  ratified  bv  the  USSR  on 


1  August  1903,  which  In  Article  5(c)  recog- 
nises: 

".  .  .  the  right  of  members  of  national  mi- 
norities to  carry  on  their  own  educational  ac- 
tivities, including  the  maintenance  of  schools 
and,  depending  on  the  educational  policy  of 
each  State,  the  use  or  the  teaching  of  tfiett 
own  language  . . ." 

provided  this  does  not  affect  the  ability  of 
minority  members  to  share  the  culture  and 
language  of  the  country,  the  standard  of 
minority  schools  is  adequate,  and  attendance 
is  optional. 

The  other  Instrument  la  the  aforemen- 
tioned International  Covenant  on  Civil  and 
Political  Rights;  its  Article  27  stipulates: 

"In  those  States  in  which  ethnic,  religious 
or  linguistic  minorities  exist,  persons  belong- 
ing to  such  minorities  shall  not  be  denied 
the  right.  In  community  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  their  group,  to  enjoy  their  own  eul~ 
ture.  to  profess  and  practice  their  oxen  re- 
ligion, or  to  use  their  oxen  language." 

The  wide  range  of  the  Helsinki  provisions 
for  co-operation  in  the  field  of  culture  and 
education  at  large  could  also  be  of  consider- 
able benefit  to  Soviet  Jewrj'.  There  is,  for 
Instance,  a  special  provision  "to  expand  and 
improve  .  .  .  co-<^eratlon  and  links  in  the 
field  of  culture,  in  particular  by  .  .  .  contrib- 
uting to  the  development  of  direct  conunu- 
nicatlon  and  co-opertalon  among  .  .  .  non- 
governmental organisations"  and  "encour- 
aging direct  contacts  and  communications 
among  persons  engaged  in  cultural  activi- 
ties .  .  .".  Also  "travel  and  meetings"  by 
"persons  active  in  the  field  of  culture"  are 
to  be  promoted. 

THE  FOnCE  or  THE  HELSINKI  PLEDGES 

The  importance  of  all  these  pledges  has 
been  questioned  by  the  crltlclam  that  they 
are  without  legal  force.  The  Helsinki  Final 
Act  is,  in  fact,  not  a  treaty,  not  a  binding 
covenant,  but  merely  a  solemn  declaration  of 
intent — even  though  the  document  is  replete 
with  phrases  such  as:  the  participating 
States  "will  respect,  recognise,  promote,  re- 
frain from;  will  fulfill  their  obligation  .  .  . ; 
declare  their  determination  .  .  .,  are  resolved 
to  apply,  put  into  practice,  carry  out  .  .  .". 
In  the  concluding  chapter  the  participating 
States  "declare  their  resolve  . .  .to  implement 
the  provisions  of  the  Final  Act.  .  ."  and,  fur- 
ther, declare  "their  determination  to  act  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  contained  In 
the  above  texts. . .  ."This  Is,  Indeed,  language 
quite  unusual  in  a  purely  declaratory  docu- 
ment, making  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  a  sui 
generis  international  Instrument. 

In  any  event,  ttxe  fact  that  the  Final  Act 
is  not  legally  binding  does  not  make  it  value- 
less or  even  of  little  Importance.  The  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  as  has 
been  explained  above,  la  also  a  document 
without  binding  legal  force.  Yet  many  years' 
experience  has  shown  what  great  moral  force, 
and  Indeed  legal  effects,  this  International 
instrument  has  had  as  a  standard  of  be- 
haviour. The  Helsinki  Final  Act  can — in  the 
more  limited  European  context — fulfill  a  sim- 
ilar role,  merely  on  the  strength  of  its  moral 
value.  As  the  British  Prime  Minister.  Harold 
Wilson,  said  In  Helsinki:  It  is  "a  moral  com- 
mitment to  be  IgncMred  at  our  mutual  peril." 

There  is  another  factor  that  may  be  even 
more  powerful  than  moral,  or  even  legal 
force— and  that  is  political  Interest.  The 
Final  Act  Is  essentially  a  political  document. 
It  is  a  product  of  detente  and  an  essential 
element  in  promoting  the  progress  of  detente, 
making  it — in  the  words  of  the  Final  Act — 
"a  continuing  and  increasingly  viable  and 
comprehensive  process".  It  was  mentioned 
earlier  that  the  Soviets  pursue  very  concrete 
and  specific  objectives  through  continued 
detente  which  they  would  not  easily  risk 
through  disregard  of  the  Helsinki  agree- 
ments. The  Soviet  Union  has  been,  therefore, 
particularly   forthcoming   in   regard   to   the 


Jturidlcal  character  of  the  Final  Act  and  has 
almost  vested  it  with  the  force  ot  a  legal 
commitment.  Party  Secretary  Brezhnev  aald 
in  Helsinki : 

"We  assume  that  all  countries  represented 
at  the  Conference  will  implement  the  under- 
takings reached.  As  regards  the  Soviet  Union, 
it  uHll  act  precisely  in  this  manner." 

This  phrase  re-appears  almost  verbatim  In 
the  "Official  Announcement  on  the  Results  of 
the  Conference  on  Security  and  Co-operation 
In  Europe"  issued  jointly  by  the  Politbtiro  of 
the  CPSU  Central  Committee,  Presidium  of 
the  USSR  Supreme  Soviet  and  USSR  Council 
of  Ministers  on  6  August  1975.  This  an- 
nouncement also  endows  the  Helsinki  agree- 
ments with  the  sanctity  of  Leninist  princi- 
ples on  peaceful  co-existence  and  interna- 
tional co-operation. 

Jzvestiya  added  on  8  Augiist  1975  that  the 
Helsinki  principles  "should  be  put  to  prac- 
tical use  and  made  a  law  of  international 
life  which  is  not  to  be  breached  by  any- 
one". 

Doubts  on  the  Soviet  interpretation  arose 
when  Party  Secretary  Brezhnev  was  quoted 
to  have  said  in  Yalta  on  15  August  1975  to 
the  18  U.S.  Congressmen  visiting  the  USSR 
that  some  provisions  of  the  Helsinki  Declara- 
tion were  "of  a  binding  nature',  while 
"others  will  be  fulfilled  according  to  agree- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  States".  He  re- 
ferred especially  to  the  freedom  of  informa- 
tion clause  in  Basket  III,  adding  "that  is  to 
be  fulfilled  according  to  agreements.  But  all 
this  will  be  seen  as  time  goes  on".*  However, 
when  Terry  Sanford,  President  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity and  a  U.S.  presidential  aspirant,  two 
days  later  asked  Soviet  Premier  Alexl  Ko- 
syglu  for  his  comments  on  the  impression 
gained  that  the  Soviets  differentiated  be- 
tween various  sections  of  the  Helsinki  accord, 
"Mr.  Kosygin  said  that  that  just  was  not  so 
and  went  to  some  length  to  stress  that  they 
intended  to  be  bound  by  the  total  agree- 
ment".' 

Four  months  later,  at  the  7th  Congress  of 
the  Polish  United  Workers'  Party  (8-12  De- 
cember 1975)  Brezhnev  said  once  more: 

"We  stand  for  consistently  putting  the 
concrete  points  of  the  Final  Act  of  the  Con- 
ference into  practice." 

A  Soviet  commentator,  Valentin  Yaro- 
slavtsev,  in  the  November  1975  issue  of  the 
(mulU-lingually  published)  Soviet  journal 
Neic  Times  went  even  further  by  ascribing 
a  definite  legal  character  to  the  commit- 
ment: 

'■The  sigiMtures  affixed  to  the  Final  Act 
hare  also  a  legal  significance — they  made  it 
a  binding  international  docunient." 

Naturally,  one  is  aware  that  many  of  these 
statements  are  made  primarily  for  prop- 
agandLbtlc  effect,  and  some  skepticism  is 
therefore  justified.  But  there  is  no  reason 
why  one  should  not  take  them  at  their  face 
value. 

The  acceptance  of  the  Helsinki  accord  as  a 
conunltment  appears  not  only  in  Commvmlst 
speeches  and  writing  but  even  in  the  closing 
communique  of  the  first  post -Helsinki  East- 
West  summit,  the  meeting  between  French 
President  Glscard  d'Estalng  and  Brezhnev  in 
Moscow  In  October  1975.  In  their  Joint 
declaration  the  two  leaders  declared  on  be- 
half of  their  countries: 

'They  declare  their  resolve  to  observe 
strictly  and  to  implement  in  all  fields  of 
their  mutual  relations  the  principles  of  rela- 
tions between  States  in  the  spirit  in  which 
they  were  expressed  by  the  [Helsinki]  Con- 
ference. .  .  .  They  also  express  their  intention 
to  implement  fully  ail  the  provisions  of  the 
Final  Act  concerning  .  .  .  co-operation  in 
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humanitarian  fltids  (contacts  between 
people,  information,  co-operation  and  ex- 
changes in  the  field  of  culture  and  educa- 
tion)." 

HUMAN  SIGHTS  ARE  NOT  INTSBNAL  AFFAIBS 

One  of  the  ten  Helsinki  principles  is 
"Non-intervention  In  Internal  Affairs",  that 
Is.  in  matters  "falling  within  the  domestic 
jurisdiction  of  another  participating 
State  .  .  ."■  In  the  past,  the  Communist  bloc 
countries  have  consistently  claimed — for  In- 
stance. In  a  connection  with  the  analogous 
Article  2/7  oftbe  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions regarding  non-intervention  in  "essen- 
tially" domestic  matters — that  a  State's  prac- 
tices in  regard  to  human  rights  are  Its  domes- 
tic concern.  This  Communist  point  of  view 
was  always  under  challenge  by  others  who 
pointed  out  that  the  human  rights  provisions 
of  the  UN  Charter  and  the  various  interna- 
tional conventions  on  human  rights  created 
international  obligations.  In  the  case  of  the 
Helsinki  Declaration  this  has  been  made 
particularly  obvious  since  the  Final  Act 
states: 

"All  the  principles  ...  are  of  primary 
significance  and,  accordingly,  they  will  be 
equally  and  unreservedly  applied,  each  of 
them  being  interpreted  taking  into  account 
the  others." 

Thus,  the  principle  of  non-intervention 
in  internal  affairs  cannot  be  invoked  without 
taking  into  account  the  obligations  deriving 
from  the  human  rights  principle.  Both  prin- 
ciples are  a  guide  to  inter-state  relations 
and  both  so-e  of  equal  status.  The  Swedish 
Prime  Minister,  Olaf  Palme,  put  this  clearly 
in  Helsinki  when  he  said: 

"But  something  has  been  gained  in  that 
it  has  been  possible  to  Include  in  the  Final 
Act  certain  principles  that  also  affect  the 
internal  conditions  of  participating  States. 
The  respect  for  human  rights  has  been  ac- 
cepted as  a  norm  of  equal  rank  with  other 
principles  of  international  relations.  We  rec- 
ognize thereby  that  fiagrant  violations  of 
these  rights  cannot  but  affect  the  climate  of 
detente.  Agreements  have  been  reached  on 
improved  human  contacts  across  frontiers 
and  better  access  to  Information  from  each 
other." 

Prime  Minister  Anker  Jorgensen  of  Den- 
mark defined  the  interrelation  of  domestic 
and  international  matters  in  this  way: 

"Most  of  the  previsions  [of  the  Final  Act] 
require  essentially  unilateral  implementa- 
tion. The  fullest  implementation  by  all  coun- 
tries is  therefore  basic  for  the  continuation 
of  the  multilateral  process." 

Leonid  Brezhnev  himself  stated  in  Helsinki 
on  the  CSCE  principles  (and  that  Includes 
the  Human  Rights  principle)  that  they  must 
be  "made  a  law  of  international  life  not  to 
be  breached  by  anyone";  but  he  also  said 
that  "no-one  should  try  to  dictate  to  other 
peoples  .  .  .  the  manner  in  which  they 
ought  to  manage  their  internal  affairs".  In 
his  Warsaw  speech  at  the  Polish  Party  Con- 
gress he  criticised  those  who  "pick  out  little 
bits  and  pieces"  of  the  Final  Act  as  are 
"tactically  convenient"  to  them;  quite  obvi- 
ously, he  was  referring  to  Western  critics  who 
complain  that  the  Soviets  have  so  far  failed 
to  Implement  the  humanitarian  provisions. 

This  seeming  contradiction  between  insist- 
ence on  non-interference  in  internal  affairs 
and  acceptance  of  the  Helsinki  principles  as 
international  obligations  can  be  juridically 
correctly  resolved  only  by  accepting  that 
human  rights  tranacend  the  arsa  of  Internal 
affairs. 

It  was  agreed  in  Helsinki — ^iu  Principle  X 
of  the  Final  Act— that: 

"In  exercising  their  sovereign  rights,  in- 
cluding the  right  to  determine  t}^eiT  laws  and 
religions,  they  [the  participating  States] 
will  conform  with  their  legal  olMgations  un- 
der international  law;  they  will  furthermore 


pay  due  regard  to  and  implement  the  provi- 
sions in  the  Final  Act.  .  .  ." 

No  doubt  it  was  on  this  basis  that  the 
above-cited  Soviet  commentary  by  V.  Yaro- 
slavtsev  wrote: 

"The  requirement  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Final  Act  be  carried  out  .  .  .  relates  also 
to  actions  by  participating  States  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  sovereign  rights  moreover  in  the 
sphere  of  legislation  ordinarily  ^not  subject  to 
international  legislation." 

Soviet  laws  ought  therefore  to  conform  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Final  Act.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  the  Helsinki  document  and  this 
is  its  Soviet  interpretation.  In  fact,  in  the 
ongoing  dlscus.slon  on  the  correct  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Helsinki  agreements,  Communist 
spokesmen  and  commentators  have  criticised 
Western  concerns  with  the  Declaration's  hu- 
nmn  rights  content  as  taking  matters  out  of 
balance  rather  than  as  interference  in  dom- 
estic matters;  and  they  retort,  as  did  the  vet- 
eran Politburo  member  Pelshe  at  the  Moscow 
anniversary  parade  of  the  Revolution  on  7 
Noveml>er,  that  those  who  "shoot  arrows  of 
criticism"  at  the  USSR  on  the  question  of 
human  rights  "yill  not  find  a  vulnerable  tar- 
get here.  Human  rights  in  our  country  are 
quite  real  and  effective,  more  full  and  effec- 
tive than  in  any  capitalist  country". 

PROCEOXniE  OF  IMPLEMENTATION 

The  participating  States  agreed  in  the  Hel- 
sinki document  to  implement  the  provisions 
of  the  Final  Act  through  unilateral,  bilateral 
and  multilateral  action.  But  they  have  pro- 
vided no  mechanism  for  supervision  or  en- 
forcement, only  agreed  to  "a  thorough  ex- 
change of  views  ...  on  the  implementation" 
and  to  the  holding  of  a  meeting  of  their  rep- 
resentatives in  Belgrade  in  1977  for  the  dis- 
cussion, inter  alia,  of  implementation.  Other 
meetings  may  follow  at  unspecified  dates. 

However,  the  unilateral-bllateral-muiti- 
lateral  implementation  envisaged  in  the 
Final  Act  need  not  wait  till  1977;  that  date 
is  only  the  date  of  accounting.  If  matters 
that  lend  themselves  to  unilateral  imple- 
mentation are  not  acted  upon  in  one  State, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  another  partic- 
ipating State  from  urging  such  action.  Al- 
though no  control  machinery  prlcu:  to  1977 
has  been  established,  each  State  Is  free  to 
adopt  its  own  method  of  monitcM'lng  the 
implementation. 

In  the  USA,  for  instance,  Congresswoman 
Millicent  Fenwlck  has  already  introduced  a 
Bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives  (H.R. 
9466)  providing  for  the  establishment  of  an 
appropriate  watchdog  committee.  The  Bill 
has  been  introduced  into  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Case.  It  is  now  pending  before  the 
Subconunittee  on  International  Political  and 
Military  Affairs  of  the  House  International 
Relations  Committee.  Because  of  the  politi- 
cal nature  of  the  Helsinki  docvunent,  it  is 
particularly  susceptible  to  democratic  pres- 
sure by  another  State  or.  Indeed,  public  opin- 
ion. Such  pressure,  if  it  is  to  l>e  effective, 
should  be  persuasive  and  hortatory  rather 
than  accusatory.  It  should  make  clear  to  the 
Soviets  that  there  is  a  link  between  all  the 
issues  dealt  with  in  Helsinki  and,  indeed, 
all  issues  covered  by  the  detente  process,  and 
that  unless  there  is  movement  across  a  broad 
front.  Including  humanitarian  matters,  the 
entire  fabric  of  detente  is  jeopardized  and 
the  Soviets  would  put  at  hazard  all  the  ben- 
efits they  wish  to  derive  from  further  relaxa- 
tion of  tension. 

So  far,  the  first  six  months  since  the  Hel- 
sinki signature  have  not  been  encouraging. 
There  has  been  advance  notification  of  ma- 
noeuvres, and  in  the  humanitarian  field 
there  has  been  one  tangible  concession  in  the 
USSR:  easing  of  certain  travel  restrictions 
applying  to  foreign  JoumaUsts.  (This  corre- 
sponds to  a  specific  provision  of  the  Pinal 
Act.)  There  are  also  uncorroborated  reports 


that  Western  newspiQ>er8  are  available  in 
Moscow.  But  at  the  same  time  restrictions 
have  in  some  respects  been  tightened  rather 
then  relaxed.  Reprehensible  as  this  is,  it  is 
not  entirely  surprising  to  the  student  of  So- 
viet psychology :  The  Soviets  see  an  increased 
danger  of  Western  "ideological  contamina- 
tion" in  the  improved  exchange  of  informa- 
tion that  ought  to  follow  from  the  Helsinki 
accord;  the  purity  of  the  Communist  ideol- 
ogy can  therefore  be  preserved  and  protected 
only  by  stamping  out  all  non-conformism. 
After  all,  the  Soviets  made  it  clear  that  de- 
tente to  them  does  not  mean  the  end  of  the 
ideological  struggle;  they  have  firmly  re- 
jected, for  instance,  Oiscard  d'Estaing's  sug- 
gestion, during  his  Moscow  visit,  of  an  "ide- 
ological detente". 

In  regard  to  Soviet  Jews,  the  balance  sheet 
is  equally  disappointing.  Official  (but  alas, 
not  representative)  religious  Jewish  bodies 
may  have  been  allowed  a  modicum  of  contact 
with  Jews  abroad  but  those  Soviet  Jews  who 
wish  to  leave  the  country  suffer  the  same 
hardship  as  before.  The  total  number  of  Jews 
permitted  to  leave  was  down  to  13,209  in 
1976* — a  reduction  of  33  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  1974  and  of  66  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  1973.  The  rate  has  not  appre- 
ciably increased  since  Helsinki;  it  was  an 
average  of  1,030  per  month  in  the  first  seven 
months  of  1975  and  1,199  since  1  Augiist,  the 
signing  of  the  Helsinki  accord — a  difference 
that  is  more  likely  due  to  administrative 
vagaries  than  any  conscious  policy  decision. 
Harassment  and  legal  prosecution  of  appli- 
cants, on  the  other  hand,  has  not  declined. 
The  Jewish  prisoners  of  conscience,  convicted 
in  connection  with  their  attempt  to  join  their 
families  abroad  (though  the  formal  charges 
may  have  l>een  different),  have  not  been 
pardoned.  Facilities  for  the  exercise  of  Jewish 
religious  life  or  minority  culture  have  not 
been  improved;  on  the  contrary,  Jewish  cul- 
tural literature  has  recently  been  confiscated 
from  many  Jewish  "activists". 

The  first  positive  sign  was  the  announce- 
ment in  January  1976  of  an  amendment  to 
the  Soviet  "Regulations  on  Entry  to  the 
USSR  and  Exit  from  the  USSR"  which,  on  the 
face  of  it,  meant  some  easing  of  the  proce- 
diu-es,  e.g.,  slight  reduction  of  exit  visa  fee, 
abolition  of  the  requirement  of  a  character 
reference  ("kharakteristika") .  Only  the  prac- 
tice will  show  the  actual  significance  of  these 
changes. 

So  often  in  history,  the  treatment  by  a 
country  of  its  Jewish  minority  has  turned  out 
to  be  the  test  of  that  country's  decent  be- 
haviour. In  the  case  of  Helslnld,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  humanitarian  provisions  of  the 
Final  Act  to  Soviet  Jews  could  well  be  one 
of  the  convincing  tests  of  the  USSR's  good 
intentions  in  regard  to  the  document  as  a 
whole,  and  particularly  its  humanitarian 
aspects.  Soviet  Jews,  starved  of  their  human 
rights  and  of  facilities  for  religious  and  cul- 
tural life,  rightly  expect  that  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities consider  them  an  important  element 
in  promoting  the  spirit  of  Helsinki — and 
World  Jewry  shares  in  this  expectation. 

Appendix  I:  Excerpt  From  the  Final  Act 
OP  THE  Conference  on  Security  and 
Co-operation  in  Ettrope 
Principle  vn  (guiding  relations  between  Par- 
ticipating States)  Respect  for  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms,  includ- 
ing the  freedom  of  thought,  conscience, 
religion  or  belief 

The  participating  States  will  respect  hu- 
man rights  and  fundamental  freedoms,  in- 


"  Soviet  sources,  notably  Boris  Shumllin, 
USSR  Deputy  Minister  of  Internal  Affairs,  In 
an  interview  virlth  Novostl  Press  Agency  on 
22  January  1976  gave  the  1975  figure  as  11,700. 
The  higher  figure  is  based  on  Israeli  sources. 
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eluding  the  freedom  of  thought,  conscience, 
religion  or  belief,  for  all  without  distinction 
•«  to  race,  sex,  language  or  religion. 

Thej  will  proraote  and  encourage  the  ef- 
fective exerclM  of  civil,  political,  economic, 
social,  cultural  and  other  rights  and  freedoms 
all  of  which  derive  from  the  Inherent  dig- 
nity of  the  human  person  and  are  estsentlal 
for  his  free  and  full  development. 

Within  this  framework  the  participating 
States  will  recognize  and  respect  the  freedom 
of  the  Individual  to  profess  and  practise, 
alone  or  In  couununlty  with  others,  religion 
or  belief  acting  in  accordance  with  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  conscience. 

The  participating  States  on  whose  territory 
uattonal  minorities  exist  will  respect  the 
right  of  persons  belonging  to  such  minori- 
ties to  equality  before  the  law,  will  afford 
them  the  full  opportunity  for  the  actual  en- 
joyment of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  and  will.  In  this  manner,  protect 
their  legitimate  interests  In  this  sphere. 

The  participating  States  recognize  the  uni- 
versal slgniacance  of  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms,  respect  for  which  is 
an  essential  factor  for  the  peace.  Justice  and 
well-being  necessary  to  ensure  the  develop- 
ment of  friendly  relations  and  co-operation 
among  themselves  as  among  all  States. 

They  will  constantly  respect  these  rights 
and  freedoms  in  their  mutual  relations  and 
wUl  endeavour  Jointly  and  separately.  Includ- 
ing In  co-operation  with  the  United  Nations, 
to  promote  universal  and  effective  respect  for 
them. 

They  confirm  the  right  of  tl^e  Individual 
to  knr^w  and  act  upon  his  rights  and  duties 
in  this  field. 

In  the  field  of  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms,  the  participating  States 
will  act  in  conformity  with  the  pxirpoees  and 
principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  with  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Bights.  They  will  also  fulfill  their 
obligations  as  set  forth  In  the  International 
declarations  and  agreements  In  this  field,  in- 
cluding inter  alia  the  International  Cove- 
nants on  Human  Rights,  by  which  they  may 
be  bound. 

Appendix  II:  Excerpt  FItoM  the  Final  Act  op 

THE  Conference  on  SEctT»rry  and  Co-op- 

xration  in  Extrope 

co-operation  in  humanitarian  and 
other  fields 
The  participating  States: 

Desiring  to  contribute  to  the  strengthening 
of  peace  and  understanding  among  peoples 
and  to  the  spiritual  enrichment  of  the  hu- 
man personality  without  distinction  as  to 
race,  sex.  language  or  religion. 

Conscious  that  Increased  cultural  and  edu- 
cational exchanges,  broader  dissemination  of 
Information,  contacts  between  people,  and 
the  solution  of  humanitarian  problems  will 
contribute  to  the  attainment  of  these  alms. 

Determined  therefore  to  co-operate  among 
themselves.  Irrespective  of  their  political, 
economic  and  social  systems,  In  order  to  cre- 
ate better  conditions  In  the  above  fields,  to 
develop  and  strengthen  existing  forms  of  co- 
operation and  to  work  out  new  ways  and 
means  appropriate  of  these  aims. 

Convinced  that  this  co-operation  should 
take  place  In  full  respect  for  the  principles 
guiding  relations  among  participating  States 
as  set  forth  In  the  relevant  doctmient. 

Hare  adopted  the  following: 

1.  Human  contacts 

The  participating  States, 

Considering  the  development  of  contacts 
to  be  an  important  element  In  the  strength- 
ening of  friendly  relations  and  trust  among 
peoples. 

Affirming,  In  relation  to  their  present  effort 
to  Improve  conditions  In  this  area,  the  Im- 
portance they  attach  to  humanitarian  con- 
siderations. 


Desiring  in  this  spirit  to  develop,  with  the 
continuance  of  detente,  further  efforts  to 
achieve  continuing  progress  In  this  field. 

And  corucious  that  the  question  relevant 
hereto  must  be  settled  by  the  States  con- 
cerned under  mutually  acceptable  conditions, 

Make  it  their  aim  to  facilitate  freer  move- 
ment and  contacts,  individually  and  collec- 
tively, whether  privately  or  officially,  among 
persons.  Institutions  and  organizations  of 
the  participating  States,  and  to  contribute 
to  the  solution  of  the  humanitarian  prob- 
lems that  arise  in  that  connexion. 

Declare  their  readiness  to  these  ends  to 
take  measures  which  they  consider  appro- 
priate and  to  conclude  agreements  or  ar- 
rangements among  themselves,  as  may  be 
needed,  and 

Express  their  Intention  now  to  proceed  to 
the  Implementation  of  the  following: 
(a)   Contacts  and  Regular  Meetings  on  the 
Basis  of  Family  Ties 

In  order  to  promote  further  development 
of  contacts  on  the  basis  of  family  ties  the 
participating  States  wlU  favourably  consider 
applications  for  travel  with  the  purpose  of 
allowing  persons  to  enter  or  l^ve  their  terri- 
tory temporarily,  and  on  a  regular  basis  If 
desired.  In  order  to  visit  members  of  their 
families. 

Applications  for  temporary  visits  to  meet 
members  of  their  families  will  be  dealt  with 
without  distinction  as  to  the  country  of 
origin  or  destination:  existing  requirements 
for  travel  documents  and  visas  will  be  ap- 
plied In  the  spirit.  The  preparation  and  Issue 
of  such  documents  and  visas  will  be  effected 
within  reasonable  time  limits;  cases  of  ur- 
gent necessity — such  as  serious  Illness  or 
death — will  be  given  priority  treatment.  They 
will  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to 
ensure  that  the  fees  for  official  travel  docu- 
ments and  visas  are  acceptable. 

They  confirm  that  the  presentation  of  an 
application  concerning  contacts  on  the  basis 
of  family  ties  will  not  modify  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  the  applicant  or  of  members 
of  his  family. 

(b)  Reunification  of  Families 

The  participating  States  will  deal  In  a 
positive  and  humanitarian  spirit  with  the 
applications  of  persons  who  wish  to  be  re- 
united with  members  of  their  family,  with 
special  attention  being  given  to  requests  of 
an  urgent  character — such  as  requests  sub- 
mitted  by  persona  who  are  111  or  old. 

They  will  deal  with  applications  In  this 
field  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

They  will  lower  where  necessary  the  fees 
charged  In  connexion  with  these  applications 
to  ensure  that  they  are  at  a  moderate  level 

Applications  for  the  piupose  of  family  re- 
unification which  are  not  granted  may  be 
renewed  at  the  appropriate  level  and  will  be 
reconsidered  at  reasonably  short  Intervals  by 
the  authorities  of  the  country  of  residence  or 
destination,  whichever  Is  concerned;  under 
such  circumstances  fees  will  be  charged  only 
when  applications  are  granted. 

Persons  whose  applications  for  family  re- 
unification are  granted  may  bring  with  them 
or  ship  their  household  and  personal  effects; 
to  this  end  the  participating  States  will  use 
all  possibilities  provided  by  exletlng  regula- 
tions. 

Until  members  of  the  same  family  are  re- 
united meetings  and  contacts  between  them 
may  take  place  In  accordance  with  the  mo- 
dalities for  contacts  on  the  basis  of  family 
ties. 

The  participating  States  will  support  the 
efforts  of  Red  Cross  and  Red  Crescent  So- 
cieties concerned  with  the  problems  of  fam- 
ily reunification. 

They  confirm  that  the  presentation  of  an 
application  concerning  family  reunification 
will  not  modify  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  the  applicant  or  of  members  of  his  family. 

The  receiving  participating  state  will  take 


^proprlate  cara  with  regard  to  employment 
for  persons  from  otbsr  parttolpatlng  States 
who  take  up  permanent  residancs  in  that 
state  In  connexion  with  family  reunification 
with  Its  citizens  and  see  that  they  are  afford- 
ed opportunities  equal  to  those  enjoyed  by 
Its  own  citizens  for  education,  medical  as- 
sistance and  social  security. 

(c)  Marriage  beftreen  citizens  of  different 

ttates 

The  participating  States  will  examine  fav- 
ourably and  on  the  basis  of  humanitarian 
considerations  requests  for  exit  or  entry  per- 
mits from  persons  who  have  decided  to  marry 
a  citizen  from  another  participating  State. 

The  processing  and  issuing  of  the  docu- 
ments required  for  the  above  purposes  and 
for  the  marriage  will  be  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  accepted  for  family  reimlfl- 
catlon. 

In  dealing  with  requests  from  couples  from 
different  participating  States,  once  married, 
to  enable  them  and  the  minor  children  of 
their  marriage  to  transfer  their  permanent 
residence  to  a  State  In  which  either  one  Is 
normally  a  resident,  the  participating  States 
will  also  apply  the  provisions  accepted  for 
family  reunification. 

(d)  Travel  for  personal  or  professional  reason 
The  participating  States  Intend  to  facili- 
tate wider  travel  by  their  citizens  for  per- 
sonal or  professional  reasons  and  to  this  end 
they  Intend  In  pfotlcular: 

— gradually  to  simplify  and  to  administer 
flexibly  the  procedures  for  exit  and  entry: 

— to  ease  regulations  concerning  movement 
of  citizens  from  the  other  participating 
States  m  their  territory,  with  due  regard  to 
security  requirements. 

They  will  endeavor  gradually  to  lower, 
where  necessary,  the  fees  for  visas  and  official 
travel  documents. 

They  Intend  to  consider,  as  necessary, 
means — Including.  Insofar  as  appropriate,  the 
conclusion  of  multilateral  or  bilateral  con- 
stilar  conventions  or  other  relevant  agree- 
ments or  tinderstandlngs — for  the  improve* 
ment  of  arrangements  to  provide  consular 
services.  Including  legal  and  consular  assist- 
ance. 

They  confirm  that  religious  faiths.  Insti- 
tutions and  organizations,  practising  within 
the  constitutional  framework  of  the  partici- 
pating States,  and  their  representatives  can. 
in  the  field  of  their  activities,  have  contacts 
and  meetings  among  themselves  and  ex- 
change Information. 

(?)   Improvement  of  conditions  for  tourism 
on  an  individual  or  collective  basis 

The  participating  States  consider  that 
tourism  contributes  to  a  fuller  knowledge  of 
the  life,  culture  and  history  of  other  coun- 
tries, to  the  growth  of  understanding  among 
peoples,  to  the  lmi>rovement  of  contacts  and 
to  the  broader  use  of  leisure.  They  Intend  to 
promote  the  develc^ment  of  tourism,  on  an 
Uidlvldual  or  collective  basis,  and.  In  partic- 
ular, they  Intend: 

to  promote  visits  to  their  respective  coun- 
tries by  encouraging  the  provision  of  appro- 
priate facilities  and  the  simplification  and 
expediting  of  necessary  formalities  relating 
to  such  visits; 

to  Increase,  on  the  basis  of  appropriate 
agreements  or  arrangements  where  necessary, 
co-operation  In  the  development  of  tourism, 
in  particular  by  considering  bilaterally  pos- 
sible ways  to  Increase  Information  relating 
to  travel  to  other  countries  and  to  the  recep- 
tion and  service  of  tourists,  and  other  re- 
lated questions  of  mutual  Interest. 

(/)    Meetings  among  young  people 

The  participating  States  Intend  to  further 
the  development  of  contacts  and  exchanges 
among    young    people   by   encouraging: 

Increased  exchanges  and  contacts  on  a 
short  or  long  term  basis  among  young  peo- 
ple working,  training  or  undergoing  educa- 
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tlon  through  bOataral  or  multOatenl  agree- 
ments or  regular  programmes  In  all  cases 
where  It  Is  possible; 

Study  by  thel^  youth  organlaattons  of 
the  question  of  possible  agreements  relating 
to  frameworks  of  multilateral  youth  co- 
operation; 

Agreements  or  regular  programmes  relat- 
ing to  the  organization  ot  exchanges  of  stu- 
dents, of  International  youth  seminars,  of 
courses  of  profe«lonal  training  and  for- 
eign language  study; 

The  further  development  of  youth  tour- 
Ism  and  the  provision  to  this  end  of  appro- 
priate facilities; 

The  development,  where  possible,  of  ex- 
changes, contacts  and  co-operation  on  a  bi- 
lateral or  multilateral  basis  between  their 
organizations  which  represent  wide  circles 
of  young  people  working,  training  or  under- 
going education; 

Awareness  among  youth  of  the  importance 
of  developing  mutual  understanding  and  of 
strengthening  friondly  relations  and  confi- 
dence among  peoples. 

(g)  Sport 

In  order  to  expand  existing  links  and  co- 
operation in  the  field  of  sport,  the  partici- 
pating States  will  encourage  contacts  and 
exchanges  of  this  kind,  including  sports 
meetings  and  competitions  of  all  sorts,  on 
the  basis  of  the  established  international 
rules,  regulations  and  practice. 

{h)  Expansion  of  contacts 

By  way  of  further  developing  contacts 
among  governmental  In8tltuti<»i8  and  non- 
governmental organlzatkMis  and  associations. 
Including  women^  organizations,  the  par- 
ticipating SUtes  wlU  fadUtate  the  con- 
vening of  meetings  as  well  as  travel  by  dele- 
gations, groups  and  individuals. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  f  oUoTiins  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado)  and 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Talcott,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Skubitz,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Grassley,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Hecklek  of  Massachusetts,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Kzvs)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  (30NZALEZ,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Meyner,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rosenthal,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Patterson  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Jacobs,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  RosiENKOWsKi,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  DoMiNiCK  V.  Daniels,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California,  prior  to 
passage  of  H.R.  1404  on  the  Private  Cal- 
endar In  the  House  today. 
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Mr.  Etlbxho,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  It 
exceeds  two  pages  of  tbe  Rbcors  and  Is 
estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$1,502. 

Mr.  Wampler,  and  to  Include  extrane- 
ous matter,  on  HJl.  10760  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  today. 

(The  following  Monbers  (at  the  re« 
quest  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  ColCM^ado)  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Shuster. 

Mr.  Shriter. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  LAGOKARSmO. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Sasasin. 
Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  JEFTOROS. 

Mr.  Frxy. 

Mr.  FiHDLET  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Skdbitz. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  ou  Pont  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Whttehurst. 

Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  EteRwiNSKL 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen 

Mr.  LujAN  in  two  instances. 

(Tbe  following  Members  (at  the  xe- 
quest  of  Mrs.  Krrs)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Drinan  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  ECKHAROT. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Califranla  In  threa 
Instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  McCorhacx. 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  GiAiMO. 

Mr.  Neal. 

Mr.  Bkzaux. 

Ms.  Chisholbc 

Mr.  Ullman. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Addabbo  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  In  10  Instances. 

Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  AspiN  In  10  instances. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Chappell. 

Mr.  DODD. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  C3eorgla  In  five  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  York  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Roe  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  SoLARZ  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  RiEGLE  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  • 

Mr.  Stokes. 
Mr.  MOTTL. 
Mr.  oi  Lugo. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  In  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Brinklet. 
Mr.  Zeferetti. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennesse. 
Mr.  Risenhoover  in  five  Instances. 
Mr.  Richmond. 
Ms.  Abzug. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  WiRTH. 


Mr.  Mactjirk. 
Mr.  Beyill. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  Imd  exaxnlned  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  bin  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title,  which  was  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.B.  7824.  An  act  to  amend  section  142  of 
title  13,  United  States  Ck»de,  to  change  tlie 
date  for  taking  censvises  of  agriculture.  Irri- 
gation, and  drainage,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  aa  enrolled  Joint  P^esolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

SJ'.  Bea.  69.  A  Joint  resolutdon  authoriz- 
ing tbe  Preeddent  to  Invite  the  Btates  of  the 
Union  and  foreign  nations  to  participate  in 
the  International  Petroleum  Exposition  to 
1>e  held  at  Tulsa,  Okla.,  from  May  16, 
1976,  through  May  22,  1976. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mrs.  KEYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
Infi^  (at  7  o'clock  and  45  minutes  pan.) 
the  House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow. 
Wednesday,  March  3,  1976,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

MSi.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Ubtted  States,  transmitting  a  statement  of 
policy,  a  renewable  resources  assessment,  and 
tte  Secretary  of  Agrieulture's  proposed  re- 
newable resources  program,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  Public  Law  93-378;  to  the  Com- 
mittee en  Agriculture. 

2885.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
ot  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  proposed  supplemental  appropria- 
tion to  Implement  the  U.S.  Emergency  Refu- 
gee and  Migration  Assistance  Fund  author- 
ized by  the  Foreign  Relations  Authorization 
Act,  fiscal  year  1976  (H.  Doc.  94-393) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

2686.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Manpower  and  reserve  Affairs ». 
transmitting  the  military  manpower  training 
report  for  fiscal  year  1977,  pursuant  to 
10  U.S.C.  138(d)  (2) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2687.  A  lettw  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Education,  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  of  the  National  Onter  for  Education 
Statistics  on  the  condition  of  education  In 
America,  pursuant  to  section  406(d)  (1>  of 
the  (3eneral  Education  Provisions  Act,  as 
amended  (88  Stat.  557):  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

2688.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  activities  of  the 
Department  under  the  Freedoro  of  Informa- 
tion Act  dtulng  calendar  jrear  1975,  pursuant 
to  5  UJ3.C.  552(d) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2689.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
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the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  Department  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  during  calendar  year 
1975,  pursuant  to  5  IT.S.C.  552(d):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2690.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Public  Affairs),  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  activities  of  the  Department 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  dur- 
ing calendar  year  1676,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552(d):  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2691.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director. 
Committee  for  Purchase  from  the  Blind  and 
other  Severely  Handicapped,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  activities  of  the  committee 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  dur- 
ing calendar  year  1975,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2692.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Public  Information,  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  activities  of  the  Commission  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1975,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d) : 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

2693.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman, 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  activities  of  the 
Commission  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  during  calendar  year  1975,  pursuant 
to  5  U.S.C.  562(d):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2694.  A  letter  from  the  Senior  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Bank  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  during  calendar  year  1975,  pur- 
suant to  5  use.  552(d) :  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2895.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman, 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Board 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  dur- 
ing calendar  year  1976,  pursuant  to  6  U.S.C. 
562(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2696.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  National 
Director,  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Service  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  during  calendar  year  1976, 
pursuant  to  6  U.S.C.  522(d):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2697.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
transmitting  a  report  of  the  activities  of  the 
Board  under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  calendar  year  1976,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2698.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
transmitting  a  report  of  the  activities  of  the 
Federal  Open  Market  Committee  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  during  calendar  year  1975, 
pursuant  to  5  US.C.  662(d):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

2699.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Marine 
Mammal  Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  activities  of  the  Commlslaon  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1975,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  662(d) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2700.  A  letter  fiwm  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary, National  Mediation  Board,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Board  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1976,  pursuant  to  5  VS.C.  552(d) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2701.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Government  and  Public  Programs,  National 
Science  Foundation,  transmitting  a  report  of 
the  activities  of  the  Foundation  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  calendar 
year  1976,  pursutuit  to  5  UJS.C.  562(d);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


2702.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Administration,  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion, transmitting  a  report  on  the  activities 
of  the  Commission  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  during  calendar  year  1B76, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  662(d) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

2703.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmitting  a  report  of  the  activities  of  the 
Postal  Service  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  during  calendar  year  1975,  pur- 
suant to  6  U.S.C.  662(d):  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2704.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Renego- 
tiation Board,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  Board  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  during  calendar  year  1975, 
pursuant  to  5  U.8.C.  662(d):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2705.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  activities  of  the  Agency  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1976,  pursuant  to  6  U.S.C.  652(d) : 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

2706.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Water 
Resources  Council,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  Council  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  during  calendar  year 
1075,  pursuant  to  6  U.8.C.  552(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2707.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  act  of  June  20, 
1938,  to  authorize  the  purchase  of  lands  for 
addition  to  Haleakala  National  Park  on  the 
Island  of  Maul,  in  the  StaU  of  Hawaii,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Indular  Affairs. 

2708.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  contract  with  MSA  Research 
Corp.,  Evans  City,  Pa.,  for  a  research  proj- 
ect entitled  "Demonstration  of  Fire  Suppres- 
sion Systems  on  Underground  Mining  Equip- 
ment." pursuant  to  section  1(d)  of  Public 
Law  8»-672:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

2709.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretar}- 
of  State  frr  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  Presidential  Determina- 
tion No.  76-8,  finding  and  determining  that 
it  Is  in  the  national  Uiterest  of  the  United 
States  to  seU  100.000  metric  tons  of  wheat/ 
wheat  flour  to  Morocco  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954  as  amended,  pursuant  to 
section  103(d)  (3)  of  the  act:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  International  Relations. 

2710.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  a  report  on  political  contribu- 
tions made  by  William  W.  Scranton,  Ambas- 
sador-designate to  the  United  Nations,  and 
his  family,  pursuant  to  section  6  of  Public 
Law  93-126:  to  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations. 

2711.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Coast  Guard  In  regulating  ves- 
sels carrying  certain  cargoes  in  bulk,  pursu- 
ant to  section  203  of  the  Ports  and  Water- 
ways Safety  Act  of  1972  (Public  Law  92-340) : 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

2712.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  fifth  annual  re- 
port of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Ad- 
ministration on  capital  assistance,  technical 
studies,  and  relocation  grants,  covering  cal- 
endar year  1975,  pursuant  to  84  Stat.  966;  to 
the  Commltte  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

2713.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  the  comments 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission's  "Staff  Beport  on 
Agricultural  Cooperatives";  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Agriculture  and  the  Judiciar}-. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
Lie  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XITT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FRASER:  Committee  on  International 
Relations.  House  Joint  Resolution  606.  Joint 
resolution  to  call  an  Atlantic  Convention 
(Rept.  No.  94-858).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  Hckise  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  THOMPSON:  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  House  Resolution  1011.  Res- 
olution providing  funds  for  the  expenses  of 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct (Rept.  No.  93-859).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON:  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  House  Rescdution  1014.  Res- 
olution providing  funds  fcM'  the  expenses  of 
investigations  and  studies  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 
(Rept.  No.  94-860).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON:  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  Houdo  Resolution  1021.  Res- 
olution providing  for  funds  for  the  expenses 
of  the  investigation  and  study  of  the  ex- 
ploration and  exploitation  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tlnenui  Shelf  to  be  conducted  by  the  ad 
hoc  Select  Committee  on  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  (Rept.  No.  94-861).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON:  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  House  Resolution  1048.  Res- 
olution providing  for  funds  for  the  further 
expenses  of  Investigations  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  (Rept.  No.  94-862).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON:  Committee  on  Hoase 
Administration.  House  Resolution  1065.  Res- 
olution to  provide  funds  for  the  expenses  of 
investigations  and  studies  authorized  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion (Rept.  94-863).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  HJl.  11604.  A  bUl  to 
amend  section  602(a)  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
94-8C4).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  1054.  Resoution  to  provide 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct with  subpena  power  to  carry  out  H.  Res. 
1042  (Rept.  No.  94-866).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  1067.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  11124.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  to  provide  for  the  safety  and  effective- 
ness of  medical  devices  Intended  for  human 
use.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  94- 
8C6).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  nUnots:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  1068.  Resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  11963. 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  and  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act 
to  authorize  international  security  assistance 
for  fiscal  year  1976,  to  provide  for  the  ter- 
mination of  grant  military  assistance  pro- 
giams  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1977,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  94-867).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resoution  1069.  Resolution  waiving 
points  of  order  against  certain  provisions  of 
HJl.  12203.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
Foreign  Assistance  and  related  programs  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976,  and  for 
the  period  ending  September  30,  1976,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  94-368) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  BESOLDTIONS 

Under  clause  S  of  rule  X  and  dause  4 
of  rule  TCxn,  public  bflls  and  reaolirtioDs 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 

as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ANDBBSON  of  California  (for 
himself,  and  Mr.  Waxmam)  : 
HJl.  12204.  A  bin  to  discourage  the  us© 
of  painful  devices  la  the  trapping  of  animals 
and  birds;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
ByMr.AxiCOIN: 
HJt.    12206.   A   bill    to   amend   the   UJ3. 
Housing  Act  of  1937  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding more  Incentive  for  the  construction 
and  rehablUtaUon  of  units  to  be  leftsed  in 
connection  with  the  program  Established  by 
such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing. 

By  Mr.  BEBGLAND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Picxu): 
Hit.  12206.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to  cor- 
rect unintended  inequities  In  the  Interest 
rate  criteria  for  borrowers  from  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  and  to  make 
other  technical  amendments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BEROLAND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Madican.     Mr.      Poaoe,      and     Mr. 
Wampux)  : 
H.R.    12207.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to 
correct  unintended  Inequities  In  the  Interest 
rate  criteria  for  borrowers  from  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  and  to  make 
other  technical  amendments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BLAHCHARD  (for  Wmself,  Mr. 
MmsTA,  Mr.  KaxBS,  Mr.  Pattison  of 
New  York  Mrs.  Psttis,  Mrs.  Metner 
Mr.  Howx,  Mr.  Grassijiy,  Mr.  Wikth, 
Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Blouin,  Mr.  Hechleb  of 
West  VlrgUiia,  Ms.  Buhke  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  EdcaR,  Mrs. 
Spellman,  Mr.  Husbasd,  Mr.  Mathis, 
Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Ms.  Keys,  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode 
Island,  Mr.  Emert,  Mr.  Fuqtja,  and 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  CaroUna) : 
Hit.    12208.    A   blU    to    provide    for    the 
ellmlnaUon  of  Inactive  and  overlapping  Fed- 
eral programs,  to  require  authorizations  of 
new  budget  authority  for  Government  pro- 
grams and  activities  at  least  every  4  years, 
to  establish  a  procedtire  for  zero-base  review 
and  evaluation  of  Ctoveriunent  programs  and 
activities  every  4  years,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunlttee  on  BiUes. 

Bv  Mr.  BLANCHABD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MiNETA,  Mr.   Mn.roR»,  Mr.  Santini. 
Mr.  Y^ATRON.  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Jones  of 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  Runnels,  Mr.  Mn-LER 
of  California,  Mr.  Charles  Wilson 
of  Texas,  Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mr.  Bafalis, 
Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  PriHiAN,  Mr.  Bau- 
cus,    Mr.    Treen.    Mr.    Riecle,    Mr, 
Dices,  and  Mrs.  Llotd  of  Tennes- 
see) : 
HJEl.  12209.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ellm- 
lixatlon   of   InacUte    and   overlapping   Fed- 
eral programs,  to  require  authorizations  of 
new  budget  authority  for  Government  pro- 
grams and  activities  at  least  every  4  years, 
to  esUblUh  a  prooediue  for  zero-base  review 
and  evaluation  of  Government  programs  and 
activities  every  4  years,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  COCHRAN: 
H.R.  12210.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlie  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion the  pay  received  by  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  <x  of  reserves  components  oi 
the  Armed  Forces  to  the  extent  that  such 
pay  does  not  exceed  $5,000;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 


ByUr.DBINAN: 
HJt.  uail.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  UnMed  States  Code  In  order  to  extend 
the  delimiting  period  for  completing  pro- 
grams of  education  for  veterans  pursuing 
such  programs  at  the  dose  of  such  period; 
to  the  Committee  cm  Veterans  Affairs. 

HJR.  12212.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  term  "de- 
pendent <diUd"  Includes  a  needy  child  liv- 
ing with  the  father,  mother,  or  any  other 
relative,  of  such  child;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ENGLISH: 
HJt.  12213.  A  bUl  to  eliminate  a  restric- 
tion on  use  of  certain  lands  patented  to  the 
city  of  Hobart,  Kiowa  County,  Okla.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FOUNTAIN: 
H.R.  12214.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  the  estate  tax  exemption  from  $60,000  to 
$200,000;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GUDE   (tat  himself  and  Ms. 
Spellman)  : 
H.R.  12215.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  a  water  diversion  structure  on 
the  Potomac  River,  Md.,  subject  to  execution 
of  an  agreement  providing  for  equitable  allo- 
cation of  available   water  during  low  flow 
periods  of  the  Potomac  River;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H.R.  12216.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1978  to  extend  the 
operation  of  certain  programs  by  the  ACTION 
Agency,  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
lAbor. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI : 
HJt.  12217.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  provide  tat  distribution  of 
certain  tax-exempt  Income  received  by  reg- 
ulated Investment  companies  to  shareholders 
without  change  In  tax-exempt  status;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
ICHORD,  and  Mr.  D'Auottrs)  : 
HJt.   12218.   A  blU  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HUGHES: 
HJl.  12219.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  Include  service  during  World 
War   II   In   the    U.S.    merchant   marine    m 
military  service   for   purposes   of   the   civil 
service  retirement  system;  to  the  Committee 
on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  KEMP   (for  himself,  Mr.  La- 
Falcx,  and  Mr.  Nowak)  : 
HJl.  12220.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Regional 
Ball  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  to  extend 
the  period  provided  for  certain  designations 
made  In  the  final  system  plan;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  IntersUte  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  McKAT: 
HJl.  12221.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  city  of  Provo, 
Utah;    to  the   Committee   on  Interior   and 
Insttlar  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
HJl.  12222.  A  bill  to  amend  the  State  Taxa- 
tion of  Depositories  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS: 
H.B.  12223.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice may  not  close  any  post  <dBce  serving  a 
rural  area  at  a  small  oomm\uilty  or  town 
unless  such  closing  Is  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress: to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 


ByMr.MIKVA: 
HB.  12324.  A  blU  to  amend  section  1234 
of  the  Internal  Bevenue  Code  of  1964  (re- 
lating to  c^tlcms  to  buy  and  sell)  to  provide 
that  gain  or  loss  on  r'"»'"g  transactions  shall 
be  treated  as  capital  gain  or  loss;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ran- 
6XL,  Ms.  KxTS,  Mr.  Jacobs,  and  Mr. 
Rosenthal)  : 
HJl.  12225.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of 
tthe  Social  Seciirlty  Act  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  referral,   for  appropriate  rehabilitative 
services  under  approved  State  plans,  of  lAlnd 
and  disabled  children  who  are  receiving  sup- 
plemental security  Income  benefits;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN    (for   himself.  Mr. 
Zablocki,  Mr.  Frasxr.  Mr.  Hamilton, 
Mrs.  MsTNXB.  Mr.  BoHKBi,  Mr.  Btt- 
CHAMAN.     Mr.    Whalen,    and    Mr. 
Bbstxs): 
HJl.  12226.  A  blU  to  amend  further  the 
Peace  Corps  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Belattons. 
By  Mr.  MOTTL: 
HJt.  12227.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Stzeets  Act  of  1968 
to  require  as  a  condition  of  assistance  under 
such  act  that  law  enforcement  agencies  have 
In  effect  a  binding  law  enforcement  officers' 
bin  of  rights;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    O'NKILL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
ZsmETTi,    Mr.    BAi>n.i.o,    and    Mr. 
MiTCBXLL  of  New  Taic) : 
HJt.  12228.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1940,  as  Bwwwtwwi,  to  provide  for  the  dlqKnal 
of  surplus  real  property  to  States  and  their 
poUtlcal  subdivisions,  agencies,  and  Instru- 
mentaUUes  for  eocmomlc  development  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee   on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.   12229.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  by  adding  thereto  a  new  title 
XXI  which  wlU  provide  Insurance  against 
the  costs  of  catastn^hlc  lllnees.  by  replacing 
the  medicaid  program  with  a  Federal  medi- 
cal assistance  plan  for  low-Income  people, 
and  by  adding  a  new  title  XV  thereto  which 
will  encourage  and  fadUtate  the  availability, 
through  private  Insurance  carrleis.  of  basic 
health    Insurance    at    reasonable    premliun 
charges,  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Cranmerce. 
By  Mr.  BODINO  (by  request) : 
HJl.  12230.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  admin- 
istration of  State  Institutions  holding  per- 
sons Involuntarily  confined,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMT.BOTBAIj: 
H.R.  12231.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  increase  Immi- 
gration from  Western  Hemisphere  nations; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  SIKES: 
H.R.  12232.  A  bUl  establishing  a  Joint  con- 
gressional committee  to  study  existing  na- 
tional forest  policy  and  to  make  recommen- 
dations to  Congress  with  respect  to  the  es- 
tablishment  of   national    forest   policy;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Devine)  (by  request) : 
H.R.  12233.  A  bill  to  consolidate  Federal 
financial  asslsUnce  to  the  50  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coltunbla,  and  the  territories  for 
programs  In  the  field  of  health,  to  focus 
those  programs  on  Individuals  most  In  need 
of  them,  and  to  eliminate  unnecessary  re- 
strictions on  the  exercise  of  State  respon- 
sibility for  program  administration;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, 
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By   Mr.    TATLOR   of   North    Carolina 
(for  himself,  Mr.  Haixt,  Mr.  Don  H. 
CxjLxnxx,    Mr.    JoHivsoN    of    Cali- 
fornia,  Mr.   0DALL,   Mr.   Rttppb,   Mr. 
Philup   Btjxton,   Mr.   Kastcnmeieb, 
Mr.  LtTJAiv,  Mrs.  Mime,   Mr.   Mezds, 
Mr.      SzBKLras.      Mr.     Kazen,     Mr. 
Stepheits,  Mr.  Steelman,  Mr.  Vico- 
■rro.   Mr.   Melchek,   Mr.    Young   of 
Alaska,  Mr.  Roncalxo,  tSr.  Bikcham, 
Mr.    Battman,    Mr.    Seibexling,    Mr. 
Won  Pat,  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  and  Mr. 
Eckharot)  : 
H.R.  13234.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water   Conservation   Fund    Act   of    1965.    as 
amended,  and  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 15.  1966,  to  establish  a  program  for  the 
preservation    of    additional    historic    prop- 
erties throughout   the  Nation,  a.s  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    TAYLOR    of    North    Carolina 
(for    himself,     Mr.     Benitez,     Mrs. 
Pettis,    Mr.    Santini,    Mr.    Tsongas, 
Mr.    Howe,    Mr.    Weaves,    and    Mr. 
Risenhoover  )  : 
H.R,  12235.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water   Conservation    Fund   Act   of    1966,    as 
amended,   and   to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 15,  1966,  to  establish  a  program  for  th« 
preservation  of  additional  historic  properties 
throughout  the  Nation,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Alfatrs. 

By    Mr.    WHITEHURST    (for    himself, 
Mr.   Babillo,   Mr.    Conte.    Mr.    Har- 
rington,    Mr.     OmNGER,     and     Mr. 
RoDiNo) : 
H.R,  12236.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of   the   Interior   to   make   a   comprehensive 
study  of  the  wolf  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing adequate  conservation  mea-sures,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr,  ABDNOR: 
H.R.  12237.  A  bill  to  amend  tlie  act  entitled 
"An   Act   authorizing   the   Secretary   of    the 
Interior  to  arrange  with  States  or  Territories 
for  the  education,  medical  attention,  relief 
of  distress,  aud  social  welfare  of  Indiau.s,  and 
for  other  purposes',  approved  April  16.  1934 
(48  Stat.  596;   25  U.S.C.  452  et  seq.);  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BUROENER: 
H.R.  12238.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code   of    1954    to    exempt    certain 
agricultural   aircraft  from   the  aircraft   use 
tax.  to  provide  for  the  refund  of  the  gaso- 
line tax  to  the  agricultural  aircraft  opera- 
tor, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CONABLE: 
H.R.  12239.  A  bill  to  provide  that  income 
from  certain  public  entertainment  activities 
conducted  by  organizations  described  in  sec- 
tion  601(c)    (3),    (4),   or    (5)    shall   not   be 
unrelated  trade  or  business  income  and  shall 
not  affect  the  tax  exemption  of  the  organiza- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  DERWINSKI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BiESTER,  Mr.  CoNTE,  Mr.  Du  Pont,  Mr. 
PiNDLET.  Mr.  Outer.  Mr.  Lagomar- 
sino, Mr.  Whalen.  and  Mr.  Winn)  : 
H.R.  12240.  A  bill  to  provide  for  relief  and 
rehabilitation  assistance   to  the  victims  of 
the  earthquakes  In  Guatemala,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Nkal)  : 
H.R.  12241.  A  bill  to  revise  the  pay  structure 
of  executive  positions  In  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  DEVINE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio)  (by  request) : 
H.R.  12243.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Oas 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968,  as  amended,  to 
authorize  additional  appropriations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.   12243.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Federal 


Energy  Administration  Act  of  1974  to  extend 
the  expiration  date  of  such  law  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1979.  &nd  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GREEN: 
H  R.  12344.  A  bill  to  make  specific  pro- 
visions for  ball  or  roller  bearing  pillow  block, 
flange,  take-up.  cartridge,  and  banger  units 
in  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  12245.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  International  Trade  Commission 
for  fiscal  year  1977,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HAYES  of  Indiana  ( for  himself, 
Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Howard, 
Mis.  Keys,  Mr.  LaFalci-,  Mr.  LirroN. 
Mr.     MrrcHCLL    of     Maryland,     Mr. 
McHuch,  Mr.  Ri.-HMOND,  Mr.  Riecle. 
Mr.     RoDiNo.     Mr.     Roncalio,     Mr. 
Simon,  and  Mr.  Thone)  : 
H  R.  12246.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  establishment  of  a  coordinated  national 
program  relating   to  climate,  to  require  an 
annual  report  of  the  program  to  Congress, 
and   for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  LUJAN: 
H.R.  12247.  A  bill  to  authorl'^e  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  accept  additional  land 
for   the   Pecos   National   Monument   In   the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the   Committee  on  Interior   and  Insular 
AfTalrs. 

By  Mr.  McDADE: 
H  R.  12248.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  elderly 
ho'.ising  program  established  by  section  2oi2 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959;  to  the  Committee 
on   Banking,   Currency  and  Housing. 

K.R.  12249.  A  bill  to  establish  a  civilian 
cr.nservation  corps  In  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture  and  interior,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  12250.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  local  public 
works  capital  development  and  Investment 
program,  to  amend  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  to  In- 
crease the  antirecession  area  effectiveness  of 
the  program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  aud  Transporta- 
tion. 

By    Mr.    McDADE    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Flowers.    Mr.    Moilohan.    and   Mr. 

Stuckey) : 

H.R.   12261.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5701 

(a)  (2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 

-so  as  to  change  the  bracket  tax  on  cigars  to 

an  ad  valorem  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RI8ENHOOVER: 
H.R.  12252.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  posting  of  cam- 
paign signs  on  private  property  without  the 
express  approval  of  the  owner  or  tenant;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RODINO  (by  request) : 
H.R.  12253.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  as  it  pertains  to  the  Im- 
munity of  certain  witnesses;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI : 
H.R.  12254.  A  bill  to  suspend  the  duties  on 
certain  bicycle  parts  and  accessories  until 
the  close  of  December  31,  1979;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   SCHEUER    (for    hlmeslf,   Ms. 
Abzuc.    Mr.    Badiixo,    Mr.    Baucus, 
Mr.  BLOxnN,  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia, Ms.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Downey  of 
New    York,    Mr.    Drinan,    Mr.    Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Eilberc,  Mr. 
GuDE,    Mr.    Harrington,    Mr.    Haw- 
'    KINS,  Ms.  Holtzman,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Maguire.  Mr. 
MrrcHELi,  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Ottin- 
ger,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
TsoNGAs,  and  Mr.  Nkal)  : 
H.R.    12255.    A   bill    to   amend    the   War 
Powers  Resolution  to  make  such  resolution 


applicable  In  cases  where  agents  or  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  are  engaged  in 
hostilities  in  a  foreign  cotmtry  or  are  ad- 
vising fbrelgn  military  forces  engaged  in 
hostilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Maguire,    Mr.    Seiberung    and    Kir. 

ElLBERG) : 

H.R.  12266.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  extend  from 
10  years  to   16  years  the  period  in  which 
veterans'     educational    assistance    may    be 
used;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affali-s. 
By  Mr.  BRADEMAS   (for  himself,  Mr. 
QuiE,  Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr.  Ford  of  Mich- 
igan, Mr.  Buchanan,  Mrs.  Smith  of 
Nebraska.    Mr.    Abdn'or,   Ms.    Abzvc, 
Mr.    Addabbo,    Mr.    Alexander.    Mr. 
Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Andrews 
of    North    Dakota,    Mr.    Annunzio, 
Mr.   Badillo,  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Be- 
,DELL.  Mr.  Bergland,  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr. 
Boland,    Mr.    Brinkley,    Mr.    Brod- 
HEAD,     Mr.     Brown     of     Ohio,    Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Burke  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Carr)  : 
H.J.  Res.  835.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  full  calen- 
dar week  in  March  1976  as  National  Employ 
the  Older  Worker  Week;   to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cohen,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr. 
D'Amoitrs,    Mr.    Dellums,    Mr.    de 
Lnco,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Downey  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Oolo- 
water.  Ms.  Holtzman,  Mr.  Helsto- 
SKi,     Mr.     Heinz,     Ms.     Keys,    Mr. 
Karth,  Mr.  Krxtscer,  Mrs.  Lloyd  of 
Tennessee.    Mr.    McDade,    Mr.    Mac- 
DONALD   of   Massachusetts.   Mr.   Ma-  . 
GUiRF,  Mr.   Melcher,  Mr.  Moaklcy. 
Mr.  Mollohan,  and  Mr.  Moorheao 
of  Pennsylvania) : 
H.J.  Res.  836.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  full  calen- 
dar week  In  March  1976  as  National  Employ 
the  Older  Worker  Week;   to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Murphy  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Natchkr,  Mr. 
Mills,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Pinoley.  Mr. 
Fithian,  Mr.  Fauntrot,  Mr.  J.  Wil- 
liam Stanton,  Mr.  James  V.  Stan- 
ton, Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr. 
Rosenthal.  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Robin- 
son, Mr.   Rinaldo,   Mr.  Riegle,  Mr. 
Richmond,  Mr.  Rangkl,  Mr.  Broom- 
nELD,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr. 
Hannaford.   Mr.   Sebelius,   and   Mr. 
Steiger  oi'  Wisconsin)  : 
H.J.  Res.  837.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  full  cal- 
endar week  in  March  1976  as  National  Employ 
the  Older  Worker  Week;   to  the  Commlitee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pressler,     Mr.     Lagomarsino,     Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr. 
YouNc  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California.  Mr. 
WniTEHURsT,       Mr.       White,      Mr. 
Zablocki,   Mr.   Udall,   Mr.   Traxler, 
Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  Treen,  Mr.  Walsh, 
Ml'.  ScHEUER,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Patten.  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Lujan, 
Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  Danielson,  and  Mr. 
St  Germain)  : 
H.J.  Res.  838.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  full  cal- 
endar week  In  March  1976  as  National  Em- 
ploy the  Older  Worker  Week;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO: 
H.J.  Res.  839.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  period  March  1,  1976  through  March  7, 
1976,    as    National    Weights    and    Measures 
Week;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 
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By  Mr.   WHITEHURST   (for  bimself. 

Mr.  Btpnxo.  Mr.  Ootrrc,  Mr.  Has- 

■nrarow,    Mr.    Ormraa,    mmI    Ur. 

RooxMO) : 

H.J.  Res.  840.  Joint  leeolutlon  etilHtg  tat 

an  immediate  moratorium  on  th«  kUllng  ot 

the  eastern  timber  wolf;  to  the  Committee 

(,ii  IntMtiational  Relations. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  ot  Tennessee: 
H.J.  Res.  841.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
iiu  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  ttM 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  right  to 
life;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HANNAF(«D: 
H.  Con.  Ree.  S71.  Joint  resolution  express- 
lag  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  former 
VS.  officials  travrting  abroad  should  not  be 
considered  to  be  ^xdcesmen  for  the  United 
States  unless  crfDclaUy  designated  as  sooh; 
to  the  CommlttM  on  International  Relations. 
By  Mr.  FLTMT: 
H.  Res.  1060.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct,  for  the  investigations  au- 
thorized by  House  Resolution  1043;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  HANNAFORD  (for  hinMelf,  Mr. 
B&ioLLo,  Mr.  Baitcus,  Mr.  BomcB, 
Mr.  Bbown  of  California,  Mr.  Con- 
TKRS,  Mr.  Ebwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Faumtbot,  Mr.  nuHZEi.,  Mr.  Litton, 
Mr.  Llotd  of  California,  Mr.  Long  ot 
Maryland.  Mr.  McKnnnET,  Mr.  Maz- 
zoLX,  Mr.  MtTcasLX.  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
OBKBSTAa.  Mr.  Ottingeb,  Mr.  Patten, 
Mr.    Pattxsson    of    California,    Mr. 
Pattison  of  New  York,  Mr.  Rxvss. 
Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Schetter,  Mr.  Staek, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas) : 
H.  Res.  1061.  Resolution  to  develop  a  mul> 
tllateral  code  of  conduct  to  eliminate  brib- 
ery and  other  practices  which  burden  multi- 
national oorp<HaUon8;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing. 
By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
H.  Res.  1062.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Coomltlee  on  IntwnatUaial 
Relations  for  the  Investigations  and  studies 
to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By    Mr.    THONE    (tot    himself,    Mr. 
BowzH,  Mr.  JxtotsTTC.  Mr.  HuasABD. 
Mr.  Sebblios,  Mr.  Stabk,  Mr.  Bkabb 
of  Rhode  Uand,  Mr.  Clat.  Mr.  Oab- 
MXT,  Mr.  Mazbou.  Mr.  KAsxxmaaxB, 
Mr.  ItAioBkm,  Mr.  QooouKa,  M^.  Jmt- 
romim,  Mr.  E^cbrt,  Mr.  OunrBiAitB,  Mr. 
RosTKifKowsKi,    Mr.    Tbazlbb,    Mr. 
Blamchabd.    Mr.     HANHAroao,    Mr. 
Pbxsslbb,  Mr.  McCollisteb,  and  Mrs. 
Smtth  of  Nebraska) : 
H.  Res.  1063.  Resolution  to  insure  that  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  free  broadcasting 
service  not  be  impaired;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.  Res.  1066.  Resolution  to  impeach  cer- 
tain U.S.  Federal  Judges;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,      j 


By  Mr.  JOMB8  of  Oklahoma: 
HJL  iai68.  A  bm  for  the  rrtlef  M  Lucy 
Davao  Jara  Oraham;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judldwry. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  oT  rule  XXn,  memorials 
v.-ere  presented  amd  referred  as  follows: 

307.  The  SPEAKSR  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  relative  to  the  Black  Lung  Benefits 
reform  Act  of  1976;  to  the  Committee  on 
tducation  and  Labor. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLXTTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
ssverally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  FXiOWXBS: 

HJt.  iaa57.  A  bm  for  the  relltf  of  Jonty 
Skimier;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
ard  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

406.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Town  Board,  Alden.  N.T..  nlattv*  «• 
welfare,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXni,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

HJL  11963 
By  Mr.  BEDELL: 
Page  7,  lines  10  and  11,  strike  out  "$834,- 
000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "•321,000,- 
000";  In  the  material  after  line  14,  In  tt«n 
(D),  relating  to  the  Philippines,  strike  out 
"19,600,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"6,600.000";  and  in  line  16,  immediately  after 
"cotmtry"  insert  "(other  than  the  Philip- 
pines)". 

By  Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON: 
Page  69,  immediately  after  line  15,  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

LIMrrATIOH  ON  CO>VKBT  AClIVfriBS 

Sec.  417.  Section  662(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(l)"  immediately  after 
"(a)":  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  No  fimds  appnqitriated  under  the 
authmrlty  of  this  Act  may  be  expended  (A) 
for  planning  or  carrying  out  any  assassina- 
tion, or  (B)  to  finance,  directly  or  indirectly, 
any  foreign  political  activity  or  to  otherwise 
Influenee  any  foreign  election.". 
By  Mk>.  STARK: 

Page  as,  strike  out  line  31  and  all  that 
foUowa  thereafter  throo^  line  8  on  page  29 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ttie  following: 

(b)  Seotkm  S8  of  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act  Is  amended  ^by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection  (e) : 

''(e)(1)  Any  oonctirrent  resolution  ot  the 
type  deseribed  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion ahall  be  subject  to  the  procedures  spe- 
cified In  this  subsection. 

"(9)  Paiagn4>hs  (8)  through  (10)  of  this 
subsection  are  enacted  by  Congress — 

"(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  R^- 
reeentatlvee,  respectlTely,  and  as  such  they 
are  deemed  apart  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively,  but  applicable  only  with  respect 
to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  In  that  House 
in  the  case  of  resolutions  described  by  this 
section;  and  they  supersede  other  rules  only 
to  the  extent  that  they  are  Inconsistent 
therewith;  and 

"(B)  with  fuU  recognition  of  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  either  Hotise  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same  manner, 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any 
other  rule  of  that  House. 

"(3)  If  the  committee,  to  which  has  been 
r^erred  a  resolution  relating  to  a  letter  of 
offer  has  not  reported  the  resolution  at  the 
end  of  ten  calendar  days  after  its  introduc- 
tion, it  Is  in  order  to  move  either  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  from  further  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution  or  to  discharge  the 
committee  from  further  consideration  ot  any 
othw  resolution  with  respect  to  the  letter  of 
offer  which  has  been  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

"(4)  A  motion  to  diischarge  may  be  made 


only  by  an  individual  favoring  the  resolution, 
is  highly  prtvUeged  (except  that  it  may  not 
be  made  after  the  oommlttee  has  reported  a 
resolution  with  respect  to  the  letter  of  offer) , 
ftwi^  debate  thereon  is  iiw'^mmi  to  not  more 
than  <me  hour,  to  be  divided  equally  between 
those  tavoilng  and  those  <^n>oslng  the  reso- 
lution. An  amendment  to  the  motion  is  not 
tn  order,  and  it  Is  not  In  order  to  more  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion  is 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

"(5)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  is  agreed 
to,  or  disagreed  to.  the  motion  may  not  be 
renewed,  nor  another  motion  to  discbarge 
the  committee  be  made  with  respect  to 
any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
same  letter  of  offer. 

"(6)  When  the  cranmittee  has  reported,  or 
has  been  dlscluaged  from  further  considera- 
tion of,  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a  letter 
ot  offer  it  is  at  any  time  thereafter  in  order 
(even  trh""gh  a  previous  motion  to  the  same 
effect  has  been  disagreed  to)  to  move  to 
proceed  to  the  oonslderatton  ot  the  resolu- 
tion. The  motion  is  highly  privileged  and  Is 
not  debatable.  An  amendment  to  the  mo- 
tion is  not  in  order,  and  It  is  not  in  order 
to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  t>y  which  the 
motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  ta 

"(7)  Debate  on  the  reeoluUcm  ia  limited 
to  not  more  than  two  hours,  to  be  divided 
equally  between  those  favoring  and  thoee  op- 
posing the  resolution.  A  motion  further  to 
limit  debate  is  not  debatable.  An  amend- 
ment to,  or  motion  to,  recommit  the  resolu- 
tion is  not  in  order,  and  it  Is  not  m  order  to 
move  to  reconsider  ttie  vote  by  which  the 
res<dution  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

"(8)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  discharge  from  committee,  or 
the  consideration  of,  a  reeolution  with  re- 
spect to  a  letter  ot  otter,  and  motions  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  c<»>slderation  of  other  business, 
are  decided  without  debate. 

"(9)  i^peals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Bepreeenta- 
tives,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  ttie  procedure  re- 
lating to  a  resolution  with  re^MCt  to  a  letter 
of  offer  are  decided  without  debate. 

"ilO)  If,  prior  to  the  pa -.sage  by  one  House 
of  a  ooncuirent  resolution  of  that  House, 
that  House  receives  from  the  other  House  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  such  other  House, 
then — 

"(A)  the  proced'-re  with  req>ect  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  first  House  shall 
be  the  same  as  if  no  concurrent  resolution 
from  the  other  House  tuul  been  received;  but 

"(B)  on  any  vote  on  final  passage  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  flzst  House  the 
concurrent  resolution  from  the  other  House 
sbaU  be  automatloeUy  subsUtuted.". 

Amendment  No.  1:  On  page  64,  line  10: 
Strike  lines  10  throtigh  17  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof: 

"(2)  The  President  shall  report  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Belatlims  of  the 
Senate  within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section  on  progress  toward 
f uU  respect  for  the  hiunan  and  legal  rights 
of  aU  United  States  citlaens  detained  In 
Mexico,  and  every  thirty  days  thereafter  un- 
til such  time  as  both  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Relations  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  have  adopted  resolu- 
tions stating  that  such  reports  are  no  longer 
necessary." 

Amendment  No.  2:  On  page  64,  line  10: 
Strike  lines  10  through  17  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  ot  State  shall  report  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  within  130  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  tills  section,  and  every  130  days 
thereafter,  on  progress  toward  full  respect 
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Xor  tba  human  and  legal  rights  of  all  UnlUd 
State*  cltlaens  deuined  In  Mexico." 
H3.  13308 
By  Mr.  ALEXANDXR: 
Page  23.  immediately  after  liue  7,  add  the 
following  new  section: 
"Ssa  600.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
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contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  arallable  for 
expenditure  of  obUgatlon  to  any  coimtry 
which,  at  the  time  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
Is  in  default,  for  one  year  (300  oonsecutlre 
days)  or  more,  of  any  payment  of  principal 
or  Interest  due  on  any  loan  or  credit  received 
from  the  Unltad  States." 


March  2,  1976 


By  Mr.  RAMOBi: 

Page  7,  Una  o.  immediately  after  the 
comma  strlka  out  "•36.000^)0"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "•43,000,000-;  and  on  line  8 
tanaaedlately  after  the  comma  strike  out  "m  .' 
350,000"  and  insert  to  Ueu  thereof  -aia". 
000.000."  ' 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  MINNESOTA'S 
DISCHARGE  REVIEW  SERVICE 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  iciNfrssoTA 
IN  TRE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2.  197S 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  directors  and  staff  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota's  veterans 
program  for  their  continuing  efforts  to 
help  Vietnam-era  veterans.  The  Univer- 
sity's Veterans  Assistance  and  Outreach 
OfQce—VAO— headed  by  Tom  Wlncek 
and  Gary  Morey,  provides  an  invaluable 
service,  not  only  to  veterans  attending 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  but  to  all 
Twin  Cities  veterans. 

Through  its  St.  Paul  Outreach  office 
the  VAO  contacts  recently  discharged 
veterans  and  Informs  them  of  veterans' 
benefits  they  are  elltflbic  for.  Veterans 
who  need  educational  counseling  are 
given  it  at  no  cost.  The  VAO  makes  no 
effort  to  recruit  students  exclusively  for 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  VAO  coim- 
selors  who  feel  a  particular  veteran 
would  be  better  served  by  attending  a 
vocational-technical  school,  or  a  2-year 
community  college,  or  taking  on-the-job 
training,  tell  the  veteran  so.  The  program 
is  designed  to  help  the  veteran,  not  the 
imiversity.  And  more  than  half  the  vet- 
erans contacted  to  date  have  received 
recommendations  to  attend  schools  other 
than  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

In  December  of  1974  the  Veterans 
Assistance  and  Outreach  Office  began 
providing  legal  advice  and  administrative 
assistance  to  veterans  with  less-than- 
honorable  discharges  who  wanted  to  up- 
grade their  discharges.  Many  Vietnam- 
era  veterans,  some  because  they  were 
drafted  Into  this  Nation's  Armed  Forces 
against  their  will,  others  because  of  drug 
problems  picked  up  overseas,  and  still 
others  because  their  politics  or  skin  color 
was  different  than. their  superiors,  were 
spewed  out  of  the  military  machine  with 
"bad  papers."  These  less-than-honorable 
discharges  add  to  the  normal  problems 
of  readjusting  to  civilian  lile  and  handi- 
cap the  veteran  for  life.  Jobs,  already 
hard  to  find  In  America's  postwar  econ- 
omy, are  even  harder  to  find  for  those 
who  have  to  explain  why  they  have  "bad 
papers."  Not  many  people  were  listening 
with  a  sympathetic  ear  to  the  plight  of 
these  veterans. 

The  Veterans  Assistance  and  Outreach 
Office  has  been  listening,  however,  and 
their  Discharge  Review  Service  has 
helped  veterans  with  le^s-than-honor- 
able  discharges — many  of  them  arbitrar- 
ily given — upgrade  thoee  discharges. 


To  help  those  veterans  who  could  not 
afford  the  necessary  trip  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  appear  before  Armed  Forces  re- 
view boards  hearing  their  cases,  the  Dis- 
charge Review  Service  last  fall  began 
video  taping  the  testimony  of  veterans. 
The  taped  testimony  was  flown  to  Wash- 
ington. "D.C,  and  presented  before  the 
review  boards.  The  program  sot  a  prece- 
dent and  is  making  history  in  tlie  field  of 
military  justice. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  recent  article  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  describing  this 
precedent-setting  program: 

frrom  the  Christian  Science  Uoultir, 

Feb.  II,  10781 
AsMY  Mi-ixs  "TaiAL"  BY  VttEo-TiiPi: 
(By  Robert  M.  Preos) 
Like  600.000  other  Vietnam-era  veterans. 
Lee  came  home  with  a  lesa-than-honcmble 
discharge  that  made  prospective  employers 
wary  and  complicated  his  search  for  educa- 
tion itnd  other  benefits. 

He  had  used  drugs.  But  he  decided  to 
ti.opeal,  he  obtained  free  legal  help — and  the 
Army  lalsed  his  discharge  status  from  "und'?- 
slrable'  to  •general."  He  is  now  studying 
electronics  at  a  college  in  Minneapolis,  using 
Veteraxis  Administration  aid  to  pay  the  bills. 
Such  free  legal  help  may  be  available  to 
nxany  others  soon. 

The  Army's  central  discharge  review  board 
U  considering  accepting  video-taped  appeals 
on  a  nationwide  basis  after  beUig  pleased 
with  use  of  such  appeals  prepared  through 
the  veterans  program  at  the  University  of 
MlnneaoU.  Gary  Morey.  director  of  the  pro- 
gram, calls  this  a  ■sigmflcant  breakthrough  " 
that  could  save  cosUy  review  board  trips  to 
appeal  boards. 

The  Army  in  mid-February  will  send  its 
cenual  review  board  on  an  experimental 
multlclty  circuit  to  hear  cases.  Some  vetsrans 
groups  feel  the  central  board  Is  more  likely 
to  approve  appeals  because  it  has  broader 
acquaintance  than  regional  boarda  with  in- 
jusUce  In  the  military  discharge  system. 

Regional  boards  were  established  last  fall 
by  the  mUltary  branches,  apparently  in  re- 
spouse  to  pressiu-e  Irom  Congress  and  vet- 
erans. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  made  what 
may  be  the  largest  grant  of  Its  kind  (101.000) 
to  the  College  of  DuPage  in  Olen  Ellyn, 
Illinois,  to  provide  roimsellng  and  trans- 
portation for  Chicago-area  veterans  appeal- 
ing their  discharges. 

The  National  AaaodaUou  of  Black  Veterans 
(NABV)  and  other  veterans  groups  in  Wis- 
consin have  started  helping  some  Wisconsin 
prisoners  make  discharge  appeals  and  teach- 
ing them  to  help  fellow  prisoners  do  the 
same. 

There  are  five  categories  of  discharge  from 
the  mUltary.  Starting  with  the  best,  they 
are:  honorable,  general,  undesirable,  bad  con- 
duct, and  dishonorable.  The  top  two  qualify 
for  VA  benefits.  The  next  two  can,  IX  ap- 
proved by  tlie  VA.  The  lowest  category  merits 
no  benefits. 

Tha  Army  currently  approval  about  20 
percent  of  the  roughly  800  appeaU  It  i«ceiv«s 
each  month. 


Maay  .stimmnd  from  drug  use,  some  from 
golnK  AWOL  (abfient  without  leave)  to  be 
with  111  relatives.  Some,  according  to  black 
veterans'  groups,  stem  from  racism  in  the 
service. 

It  Is  crucial  to  make  appeals  In  person  tod 
have  legal  counsel,  says  June  Wlllena,  execu- 
tive director  cr  ths  American  Veterans  Com- 
mlttsc  in  Washington. 

But,  according  to  many  groups  working 
with  Vietnam-era  veterans,  most  veterans  do 
not  realize  they  can  a.-peal  their  bad  dis- 
charges and  many  of  thoee  who  do  know  are 
unemployed  or  have  low-paying  Jobs  and 
ccnnot  afford  the  legal  help  they  nead  to 
mflkc  n  good  case. 


DECLARATION   ON   SOVIET   JEWRY 


HOW.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF  MASSACRtrSZTTS 
IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2,  1976 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  attach 
herewith  the  final  declaration  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  Conference  of  Jewish  Com- 
munities on  Soviet  Jewry  held  at  Brus- 
sels on  February  17-19,  1976. 

The  final  statement,  concurred  in  by 
1,200  delegates  from  34  nations  follows: 

DSOLAXATION   OP  THE  SECOND   WCSLD  CONFIB- 

ENCE  OP  Jawisu  CoMMumms  on  Soviet 
jEwav.  BtevaaxLS,  FnavAar  1»,  1976 
We.  delegates  assembled  at  this  Second 
Brusbels  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry,  repre- 
senting Jewish  couununlties  In  e7ery  con- 
tinent, declare  to  our  brethren  in  the  Soviet 
Union: 

We  are  with  you  In  your  struggle.  We  share 
your  faith.  We  honor  your  courage.  You  are 
not  alone  I 

Together  we  work  towards  the  same  fu- 
ture. Identify  with  the  same  experiences,  re- 
spond to  the  same  memories.  The  Jewish 
destiny  that  unites  us  Is  one  and  Inseparable, 
our  common  tradition  indestructible. 

We  salute  those  from  every  sector  of  so- 
ciety, every  race  and  religion— in  government, 
parliament,  science,  law.  education,  the  arts, 
labor,  commerce  and  industry — who  have 
Joined  with  us  lu  the  cause  of  the  Jews  of 
the  USSR. 

We  call  on  all  men  and  women  of  con- 
science, and  all  governments  cheri3hlns 
humanitariau  Ideals,  to  speak  out  on  behalf 
of  Jews  of  the  USSR,  we  have  the  right  and 
duty  to  say  to  them,  a  generation  after  the 
Holocaust,  that  they  dare  not  remain  silent 
in  face  of  the  renewed  threats  confronting 
the  Jewish  people.  HUtory  has  Uught  that 
these  threats  imperil  human  rights  every- 
where. 

We  abhor  and  condemn  antl-SemltIsm  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  whether  under  the  guise 
of  prejudice  towards  the  Jewish  religion  or 
false  accusations  against  Israel  and  Zionism. 
We  state  that  the  equation  of  Zionism  and 
racism  by  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  regimes  is  a  calumny  against 
Israel  and  agaln.st  Jews  everywhere.  Those 
who  exploit  this  mockery  cf  truth  give  aid 
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and  comfort  to  the  anemles  of  liberty,  peace. 
Justice  and  human  brotherhood. 

We  declare  that  lewlah  people,  deriving 
immeasurable  strength  and  q>lrlt  from  the 
state  of  Israel.  shaU  resUt  and  ovKCome 
those  who  seek  to  thwart  Its  rightful  a;q>lra- 
tlons. 

We  have  Ustened  to  the  messages  of  our 
brethren  in  the  Soviet  Union,  declaring  their 
determination  to  emigrate  to  Israel  and  fol- 
low the  100,000  Jews  from  the  Soviet  Union 
who  have  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Jewish 
state. 

We  proclaim  our  lalth  and  pride  In  their 
fortitude,  which  adds  new  depth  to  th« 
Jewish  spirit. 

We  have  heard  the  statements  and  commit- 
ments of  delegations  of  Jewish  communities 
from  throughout  the  world.  All  alSrm  that 
the  Jewish  people  has  nevw  stood  more 
united  m  solidarity  with  the  Jews  of  the 
USSR  and  with  Isntel,  where  so  many  of 
them  seek  their  fre«dom  and  fulfillment  as 

Now.  Therefore,  At  the  close  of  this  Second 
Brussels  Conference,  we  call  upon  the  So- 
viet Union: 

To  respect  its  own  Constitution  and  laws, 
to  fulfill  its  obligations  as  set  forth  In  Inter- 
national declarations  and  agreements  In  the 
field  of  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
dom, and  to  Implement  the  Final  Act  of  the 
Helsinki  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooper- 
ation In  Europe. 

To  recognize  and  respect  the  right  of  Jews 
m  the  USSR  to  be  united  with  their  brethren 
in  the  Land  of  Israel,  the  Jewish  historic 
homeland. 

To  remove  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  those 
who  wish  to  leave  and  to  desist  from  all 
harassment  and  Intimidation. 

To  free  forthwith  the  Assirel  Zlon— the 
Prisoners  of  Conscience  Incarcerated  lor  their 
struggle  to  return  to  Zlon. 

To  recognize  and  respect  the  freedom  of  our 
brethren  wlthm  the  Soviet  Union  to  profess 
and  practice  their  religion  and  to  enjoy  and 
develop  their  cultural  heritage  and  language. 

To  end  the  campaign  of  antl-SemltIsm  and 
acts  of  dlscrtminatloin  against  Jews. 

To  allow  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  ties  with  the  rest  of  the 
Jewish  people. 

On  this  historic  occasion,  we  remember  the 
ancient  oath  of  our  people:  "For  the  sake  of 
Zlon.  I  will  not  remain  silent  and  for  the 
sake  of  Jerusalem  will  not  hold  my  peace." 

As  heirs  of  that  tradition,  we,  representa- 
tives of  the  Jewish  people,  solemnly  declare 
that  for  the  sake  of  our  brethren  in  the  So- 
viet Union,  we  shall  not  remain  silent  nor 
shall  we  hold  our  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  most  encom'aging 
that  at  the  Brussels  Conference  cm  So- 
viet Jewry  a  statement  by  the  Christians 
present  at  that  historic  gathering  was 
also  issued  on  February  19. 

That  statement,  entitled  "Call  to 
Christian  Conscience,"  was  presented  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Inter-Religious 
Task  Force  on  Soviet  Jewry  by  the  able 
director  of  that  group.  Sister  Ann  Glllen. 
Tile  Christians'  statement  at  Brussels 
follows : 

Call  to  Christian  Conscience 

Br.ifsels  II  Conference.  February  17th-19th, 

;976 

We  Chrlstians^<^thollc8,  Protestants, 
Evangelicals — from  many  parts  of  the 
world — meet  In  Brussels  thirty  years  after 
the  end  of  the  Nazi  Holocaust  in  Europe.  We 
are  painfully  aware  that  a  majority  of  our 
fellow  Christians  of  that  generation  Ignored 
the  ominous  signs  of  the  escalating  Nazi 
attacks  upon  the  Jewish  people — attacks  that 
culminated  in  the  nightmare  of  this  cen- 
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tury:  the  murder  of  6,000.000  Jews.  But,  to- 
day, this  generation  of  Christians  will  not 
be  silent  as  we  raise  our  voices  In  support 
of  the  struggle  to  prevent  the  cultural  and 
spiritual  annihilation  of  the  Jews  of  the 
Soviet  union. 

We  assemble  here  in  Brussels,  In  concert 
with  our  Jewish  brothers  and  sisters,  to 
make  our  profound  anguish  and  concern 
about  the  continued  and  continuing  denial 
of  himwn  rights  of  Soviet  Jews,  and  of  other 
deprived  groups  and  nationalities. 

Our  foremost  Christian  leaders  and  In- 
stitutions have  all  publicly  condemned  the 
violation  of  human  rights. 

Pope  Paul  VI  has  declared : 

"Human  dignity  Is  rooted  In  the  Image 
and  reflection  of  Ck>d  In  each  of  \is.  It  Is 
this  which  makes  all  persons  essentially 
equal.  The  Integral  development  of  persons 
makes  more  clear  the  divine  Image  in  them. 
In  our  time  the  Church  has  grown  more 
deeply  aware  of  this  truth;  hence  she  be- 
lieves firmly  that  the  promotion  of  human 
rights  Is  required  by  the  Oosptil  and  Is  cen- 
tral to  her  ministry  .  .  .  'The  right  of  reU- 
glotis  llbMty':  This  right  uniquely  reflects 
the  dignity  of  the  person  as  this  Is  known 
from  the  word  of  God  and  from  reason  It- 
self. Today  It  Is  denied  or  restricted  by  di- 
verse political  systems  In  ways  which  Impede 
worship,  religious  education,  and  social  min- 
istry. We  call  upon  all  governments  to  ac- 
knowledge the  right  of  religious  liberty  In 
words  and  foster  it  In  deeds,  to  eliminate 
any  type  of  discrimination,  and  to  accord  to 
all.  regardless  of  their  religious  convictions, 
the  full  lights  and  opportunities  of  citizens." 
(October  23, 1974.) 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  at  Its  1975 
General  Assembly  In  Nairobi.  Kenya,  fol- 
lowing a  discussion  that  Involved  a  repudia- 
tion of  the  denial  of  human  rights  in  the  So- 
viet Union,  declared: 

"We  emphasize  the  clause  referring  to 
fundamental  human  rights  as  proclaimed  by 
the  trnlted  Nations  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights.  The  churches  have  the  responsibility 
to  be  Involved  whenever  It  is  necessary  to 
make  clear  that  security  and  the  develop- 
ment of  genuinely  human  relationships 
across  frontiers  go  together." 

We  must  resound  the  calls  for  hvmian 
rlgiits  until  they  are  respected.  We  believe 
that  when  persons  perceive  themselves  In- 
capable of  continuing  their  participation  In 
a  society,  their  decision  must  be  fully 
respected.  In  such  an  eventuality,  which 
always  entails  for  the  Individuals  concerned 
a  difficult  and  painful  predicament,  the  true 
character  of  a  society  is  measured  by  Its 
understanding  and  generosity.  A  government 
that  resorts  to  coercive  methods  and  force 
against  Its  citizens  demonstrates  both  Its 
own  weakness  and  its  contempt  for  human 
integrity.  Therefore,  we  speak  now  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union:  Respect  the 
human  rights  provisions  of  the  Untied 
Nations  Charter.  Give  the  Jews  their  right 
to  leave  for  countries  of  their  choice,  a  right 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  We  call  upon 
the  Soviet  Union  to  implement  those  pro- 
vl;ilons  of  the  Helsinki  Agreement  which 
relate  to  freedom  of  thought,  conscience, 
religion,  and  belief,  as  well  as  to  the  right  of 
people  to  emigrate. 

We   appeal    for   an    end   to    the   wanton 

kidnapping    of    Jewish    children,    removing 

them  to  compulsory  boarding  schools,  and 

thus,    cruelly   separating    them   from   their 

'  families. 

We  appeal  for  an  end  to  the  drafting  of 
young  Jewish  men  into  the  Soviet  Armed 
Forces  as  a  punitive  measure. 

We  appeal  for  an  end  to  the  sentencing  of 
Innocent  men  and  women  to  prison  terms 
on  false  charges. 

We  appeal  for  an  end  to  the  transfer  ot 
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persons  to  psychiatric  instltuitons  tat  allaged 
"mental  lUneas." 

We  i4>peal  for  an  end  to  the  denial  of  pro- 
fessional status  and  educational  oppmtunl- 
tles  tar  Soviet  Jews. 

We  appeal  for  an  end  to  the  denial  of  exit 
visas  to  adentists  and  soldiers  for  excessively 
long  periods  on  the  theory  that  they  possess 
national  security  "secrets." 

We  appeal  for  an  end  to  the  harassment 
of  i>ersons  by  depriving  them  of  employment 
when  they  apply  for  exit  visas 

We  appeal  for  an  end  to  the  exorbitant 
taxation  of  gift  moneys  that  are  sent  to 
Soviet  Jews  from  abroad  for  relief. 

We  appeal  eq;>eclaUy  tat  an  end  to  the 
ruthless  and  brutal  Imprisonment  of  all 
Prisoners  of  Conscience,  both  Jewish  and 
Christian,  and  we  urge  that  all  such  pris- 
oners be  Immediately  released. 

Further,  as  Christians  we  appeal  to  the 
Soviet  authorities  to  grant  religious,  cul- 
tural, and  educational  institutions  for  the 
perpetuation  of  Judaism  and  Jewish  cul- 
txu-e,  the  lifting  of  the  prohibition  against 
pubUshlng  Hebrew  Bibles  and  prayerbooks, 
and  the  production  of  religious  articles;  the 
permission  to  train  rabbis  and  Jewish  teach- 
ers in  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  In  semi- 
naries abroad;  the  creation  of  a  representa- 
tive body  of  Soviet  Jewry  with  freedom  to 
communicate  and  associate  with  their  co- 
religionists in  other  lands. 

While  realizing  our  own  failures  and  short- 
comings In  the  vital  area  of  human  rights, 
we  nevertheless  cannot  remain  silent  or  in- 
different in  the  face  of  the  grave  and  de- 
humanizing mjustlces  that  have  been  in- 
flicted upon  the  Jews  and  other  groups  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

To  all  persons  denied  religious  liberty  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  to  aU  who  courageously 
defend  human  rights  there,  we  pledge  our 
solidarity  with  them  as  brothers  and  sisters. 
We  will  stand  at  their  side  tmtil  their  free- 
dom and  liberation  Is  realized.  We  will  not 
rest  until  htunan  rights  and  Justice  prevail 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  and  everyplace  where 
humanity,  the  sacred  image  of  God,  is  de- 
filed. 

"I  the  Lord  have  caUed  you  for  the  victory 

of  Justice, 
I  have  grasped  you  by  the  hand;  I  formed 

you  and  set  you  as  a  convenant  of  the 

people,  a  light  for  the  nations. 
To  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  to  bring 

prisoners  out  from  confinement. 
And  from  the  dungeon,  those  who  live  in 

darkness."  (42:  6-7.) 

We  Christians,  meeting  at  Brussels  n, 
keenly  aware  of  the  plight  of  aU  persons  of 
conscience  In  the  U.S311.,  and  especially 
pained  by  the  harassment  and  persecution 
of  our  Christian  brothers  and  sisters,  none- 
theless are  convinced  that  the  oppressed  con- 
dition of  our  Jewish  brothers  and  sisters  is 
imlque  and  In  aU  specifics  more  rigorous 
than  that  faced  by  the  Christian 
communities. 

We  urge  oiu-  chvuvhes  to  make  the  Easter 
season  of  1976.  the  Christian  celebration  of 
freedom  and  liberation,  the  occasion  for  dem- 
onstrating our  solidarity  with  all  believers 
In  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Inauguration  of  a 
new  exodus. 


HON.  FLORENCE  DWYER 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF  AEXZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1.  1976 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
that  many  Members  of  tills  body  were 
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saddened  to  leam  of  the  death  of  a  for- 
Qier  coUeiigue.  Florence  Dwyer,  who 
passed  away  Sunday  In  Elizabeth.  NJ. 

During  her  many  years  of  public  aenr- 
ice,  in  the  State  legislature,  and  for  eight 
terms  in  Ccmgress,  she  earned  great  ad- 
miration and  respect  from  her  fellow 
Members,  on  both  sides  of  the  political 
aisle.  Flo  Dwyer  worked  hard  for  the 
causes  she  believed  in.  especially  for 
equal  pay  for  women  and  for  home  rule 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  She  served 
on  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, and  was  rankixig  Republican  on  the 
Oovemment  Operations  Committee.  She 
served  the  12th  District,  her  State  and 
the  Nation  with  dlfftjpftlon 

The  House  loat  an  outstanding  Mem- 
ber, when  she  retired  in  1972  and  now 
many  of  us  have  lost  a  personal  friend, 
a  woman  of  great  talent,  a  person  of 
charm  and  warmth,  an  imabashed  pa- 
triot, who  worked  tirelessly  for  fairness 
and  progress. 

Those  of  us  who  served  with  her  feel 
a  great  sense  of  personal  loss  in  her 
passing. 


WATER  PROBUMS  FOR  OKLA- 
HOMA'S  WHEAT  FARMERS 


Hon.  Theodore  M.  (Ted)  Risenhoover 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Tuesday.  March  2.  1976 

Mr.  RISENHOOVER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
eastern  Oklahoma  has  no  choice  tnit  to 
push  rapidly  toward  solving  the  problem 
of  increasing  water  demands  for  Tulsa 
and  western  Oklahoma's  wheat  farmers. 
If  we  fail  to  quickly  take  positive  steps, 
then  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time — perhaps 
a  very  short  time — before  a  Federal  or 
State  court  awards  water  rights  to  some 
other  section  of  the  State  or  region  to 
what  it  will  determine  is  surplus  water 
in  our  lakes. 

I  believe  that  pushing  rapidly  toward 
eliminating  natural  salt  pollution  of  the 
Arkansas  River  offers  the  best  solution  to 
that  problem  with  the  greatest  economic 
benefits — not  only  for  Oklahoma.  Ar- 
kansas, and  Tennessee — but  for  the  en- 
tire Nation  and  world. 

For  a  cost  of  only  approximately  $225.- 
000.000.  an  estimated  70  percent  of  the 
Arkansas  Rivers  pollution  can  be  elim- 
inated, making  its  water  as  good  as  the 
Illinois  and  Baron  Fork.  Keystone  Lake 
would  then  become  a  dependable  source 
of  water  for  the  future  needs  of  Tulsa, 
Creek,  and  Osage  Counties,  eliminating 
the  prospect  of  someday  pumping  water 
from  Lake  Tenkiller  or  damming  up  the 
Illinois  River  north  of  Tahlequah. 

Downstream  Muskogee,  Sallisaw,  Ftort 
Smith,  Little  Rock,  Pine  Bluff,  and 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  all  the  smaller 
towns  along  the  Arkansas  waterway 
could  realize  great  economic  benefits. 

The  average  daily  flow  is  31.300  cubic 
feet  per  second  from  Oklahoma  into  Ar- 
kansas. Arkansas  Is  legally  entitled  to 
only  12,520  cubic  feet  per  second.  That 
means  60  percent  of  the  present  flow 
across  the  stateline  is  identifiable  surphis 
water. 
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The  Cherokee  Nation  apparently  has 
the  water  rights  to  the  Arkansas  River 
within  Its  boundaries.  If  so.  Chief  Ross 
Swimmer  has  Indicated  to  me  that  the 
Cherokees  would  be  very  interested  In 
considering  transfer  of  surplus  water 
from  the  Arkansas  River  to  farmers  In 
western  Oklahoma.  Any  number  of  fi- 
nancing arrangements  are  available 
upon  determination  of  costs  involved  in- 
cluding the  possibility  of  Government 
loans.  Government  insured  loans,  or  rev- 
enue bonds. 

The  potential  Increase  in  economic 
benefits  from  one  wheat  crop  would  more 
than  Justify  the  cost  of  the  three  retain- 
ing structures  and  diversion  channels 
around  the  points  of  pollution  on  tribu- 
taries of  the  Cimarron  River  and  one  on 
a  tributary  of  the  Arkansas  River. 

Revenues  obtained  by  the  Cherokees 
from  the  sale  of  water  from  the  Arkansas 
River  for  use  in  western  Oklahoma  could 
provide  schools,  hospitals,  and  roads 
throughout  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  de- 
crease their  dependence  on  Government 
subsidies. 

The  Nation  would  benefit  tremendous- 
ly from  the  increased  agricultural  pro- 
duction which  is  the  single  most  impor- 
tant factor  in  maintaining  a  favorable 
balance  of  trade  position  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  And  eastern  Oklahoma's  lakes 
would  remain  secure  for  the  future  de- 
velopment of  our  own  Industrial  ea- 
pabiUty. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  Democratic 
Party  of  Oklahoma  recently  adopted  a 
reeolutlon  recognizing  Kenny's  tireless 
efforta,  "on  numerous  occasions,  both 
upon  request  and  voluntarily."  In  addi- 
tion, the  resolution  took  note  of  Kenny 
as  one  of  the  "most  appreciated  members 
and  valued  friends"  of  the  party. 

In  addition  to  the  recognition  he  has 
received  from  his  own  State  i>arty.  the 
Tulsa  Labor  Council  has  cited  Kenny 
on  two  separate  occasions  for  his  many 
hours  of  volunteer  service  In  the  elecdoa 
processes  of  his  community.  Upon  the 
completion  of  5,000  volunteer  hours  of 
service,  Kenny  was  presented  with  a  gold 
watch  by  the  council,  and  after  10,000 
hours  of  such  service,  Kenny  was  recog- 
nized with  a  gift  of  a  diamond  tietack, 
commemorating  his  many  contrlbutiaos 
to  the  civic  affairs  of  our  city. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  Join 
Kenny's  many  friends  and  associates  In 
extending  our  heartfelt  gratitude  for  his 
dedicated  efforts  on  behalf  of  better  gov- 
ei-nment  in  CMtlahoma.  Kenny  has  dem- 
onstrated a  very  responsible  biiand  of 
citizenship  that  each  of  us  should  strive 
for  ourselves.  He  deserves  the  highest 
praise  and  recognition,  and  I  consider  it 
an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  be  consid- 
ered among  his  many  friends. 


CHAMPUS  BENEFITS 


OKLAHOMANS    PAY    TRIBUTE    TO     HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 
KENNETH  A.  CLAIN 


HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

or   OKUkUOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav,  March  2.  1976 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
all  Americans  are  indebted  to  that  rela- 
tively small  handful  of  local  individuals 
who  take  their  citizenship  privileges  se- 
riously, and  consistently  participate  in 
the  affairs  of  their  respective  political 
parties. 

One  such  individual  in  Tulsa,  Okla., 
who  has  contributed  countless  hours  of 
such  volunteer  service  is  Mr.  Kenneth  A. 
Clain,  a  retired  member  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railway  and  Airlines  Clerks 
Union.  Local  No.  2207. 

In  Keimy's  case,  his  years  of  service 
have  been  dedicated  primarily  on  behalf 
of  candidates  representing  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  I  think  It  Important  to  note, 
however,  that  Kenny's  work  to  register 
new  voters,  disseminate  literature  on 
current  Issues,  and  educate  citizens  on 
the  importance  of  voter  participation, 
stands  as  a  vital  contribution  to  all  vot- 
ers, regardless  of  their  particular  poUtl- 
cal  affiliation. 

I  believe  Kenny's  contributions  to  par- 
ticipatory democracy  in  Tulsa  and  our 
State  serve  as  an  excellent  example  to 
younger  citizens  of  oiu*  society.  He  has 
demonstrated  the  importance  of  indi- 
vidual concern  and  effort  to  elect  the 
best  possible  public  oflQcials  at  every 
level  of  government,  whether  they  be  Re- 
publican. Democrat  or  Independent. 


or  vnonriA 
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Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  letter  to  the  editor  appeared  in 
the  Norfolk.  Va..  Ledger-Star  on  Wednes- 
day, February  25.  It  was  written  by  Capt 
O.  Russell  Evans,  USCO.  retired, 
who  makes  some  excellent  points  with 
regard  to  the  proposed  curtailment  of 
CHAMPUS  benefits. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  give  It 
their  careful  attention: 

CHAMPUS  BKmrxn 
To  THE  Editok: 

Tour  Feb.  19  story  about  curtallmeat  of 
the  Civilian  Health  and  Me<UcaI  Program 
of  the  Uniformed  Services  (CHAMPUS) 
must  have  struck  the  some  200.000  benefi- 
ciaries In  this  area  Uke  a  bombshell.  These 
ben«aclarles  are  the  military  and  their  de- 
pendents, active  and  retired. 

Some  observations  on  this  precipitous  ac- 
tion by  our  "economy-minded"  Congress  may 
be  In  order: 

II  would  have  been  nice  to  have  given 
some  advance  notice  to  these  people,  rather 
than  having  them  suddenly  read  about  It 
In  the  paper.  For  example,  a  few  months' 
or  a  year's  warning  would  have  provided 
time  to  make  alternative  hospitalization 
plans. 

Retirees  and  their  dependents  are  prob- 
ably the  hardest  hit.  These  are  the  people, 
substantially  on  fixed  incomes,  who,  for  the 
past  10  years  since  CHAMPUS  first  became 
efTectlve,  have  depended  on  CBCAMPUS  for 
their  primary  hospitalization  coverage.  They 
built  their  plans  around  CHAMPUS.  Now  they 
are  some  years  older,  civilian  insurance  costs 
are  up  accordingly,  and  CHAMPUS  b  cur- 
taUed.  This  could  put  many  into  financial 
straits. 
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Congress*  plan  calls  tar  CHAMPUS  bene- 
ficiaries to  use  military  medical  facilities 
when  available.  But  the  Navy  regional  medi- 
cal officer  already  says  there's  a  shortage  of 
facilities  and  doctors.  So,  presumably,  CHAM- 
PUS beneficiartee  can  now  expect  crowding 
into  wards.  Some  years  ago,  this  was  my  ex- 
perience when  my  wife  had  a  fatal  illness.  No 
amount  of  persuasion  could  get  her  even  a 
semi-private  room,  so  we  went  to  a  civilian 
hospital. 

The«e  retirees  gave  the  prime  of  their  lives 
to  serving  their  country.  Curtailment  of 
CHAMPUS  Is  another  instance  of  demoraliz- 
ing and  chipping  away  of  our  defense  forces. 

If  our  military  i)€rsonnel,  active  and  re- 
tired, accept  this  ploy  lying  down  and  be- 
trayal by  our  liberal,  irresponsible  Congress, 
then  perhaps  they  deserve  it.  If  not,  a  flood  of 
letters,  protests  nr.d  articles  could  very  well 
change  things. 

G.  RiTssEU.  Evans. 


THE  PERILS  OP  EXPORT 
MANIPULA110N 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\'ES 

Tuesday.  March  2,  1976 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  political 
manipulation  of  agricultural  exports  is 
costly  to  farmers  initially.  Ultimately,  the 
American  consumer  and  taxpayer  also 
lose. 

Warren  W.  Lebeck,  president  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  understands 
the  perils  of  export  manipulation  and 
why  other  nations  resent  our  attempts 
to  export  inflation  through  export  con- 
trol. He  understands  how  export  controls 
weaken  our  reliability  as  a  supplier  of 
goods,  not  just  to  the  target  country,  but 
to  other  customers  as  well. 

I  recommend  close  attention  to  Mr. 
Lebeck's  article,  "The  Perils  of  Export 
Manipulation",  from  the  Wasliington 
Post,  February  24, 1976. 

Text  foUov^-s: 

The   Pe«il8   of   Export   Manipulation 
(By  Warren  W.  Lebeck) 

When  the  administration  slammed  the 
door  on  grain  and  soybean  exports  to  the 
Soviet  Union  this  past  summer,  albeit  only 
temporarily,  the  action  drew  predictable  pro- 
tests from  farmers  and  praise  from  such  self- 
appointed  consumer  spokesmen  as  Mr.  George 
Meauy.  In  at  least  one  respect,  the  Russian 
response  was  equally  as  predictable:  Faced 
with  an  urgent  need  to  make  up  for  a  dls- 
astrotis  sunflower  crop,  it  placed  orders  to 
buy  upward  of  80  million  Ijushels  of  soybeans 
from  Brazil,  at  a  cost  of  about  $6  a  bushel. 

IronicaUy  it  was  an  ill-advised  American 
soybean  export  embargo  two  years  earlier 
that  helped  position  Brazil  to  reap  the  bene- 
fits of  this  roughly  $300  mUlion  sale.  On  that 
occasion,  a  U.S.  abrogation  of  existing  sales 
commitments  prompted  two  of  our  largest 
customers.  Japan  and  West  Germany,  to  seek 
(and  reportedly  subsidize)  a  more  reliable 
soxirce  of  supply.  Brazil  was  able  and  anxious. 
In  the  two  years  since  then  it  has  doubled  Its 
nnnual  production  and  now  accoimts  for 
one  fourth  of  the  world's  soybean  exports — 
a  market  the  UJ3.  could  once  call  virtually 
private  property.  By  1980.  Brazil  is  expected 
to  double  prodtKtiou  ngaln,  almost  solely 
for  export. 

AU  of  this  might  be  Just  so  much  statistics 
except  that  It  Illustrates  the  foUy  of  a  con- 
tinuing   political    hypothesis    that    appears. 
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regrettably,  to  attract  a  good  deal  of  public 
applatise,  namely  that  bureaucratic  manip- 
ulation of  agricultural  exports  can  be  em- 
ployed effectively  and  without  adverse  side 
effects  to  combat  domestic  inflation.  Those 
who  would  Invoke  or  support  such  restric- 
tions as  a  knee-jerk  reaction  to  rising  food 
prices  would  do  well  to  consider  some  of  the 
more  pertinent  facts,  facts  which  clearly  say 
otherwise. 

WhUe  no  one  denies  some  trickle  up  ef- 
fect of  sizable  farm  exp(»ts  on  food  prices, 
the  net  effect  of  such  exports  is  overwhelm- 
ingly anti-Inflationary.  The  reason  Is  this: 
At  a  time  when  this  country  Is  navigating 
in  economic  shoal  waters  with  regard  to  Its 
balance  of  payments,  the  agricultural  sector 
of  our  economy  Is  literally  "carrying"  the 
less  efficient  and  less  competitive  non-agrl- 
cultiu-al  sector.  A  positive  U.S.  trade  balance 
last  year  resulted  only  because  a  $12  billion 
agricultural  trade  surplus  more  than  erased 
a  non-agricultural  trade  deficit  of  $10  bil- 
lion. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  view  this  situation 
as  a  temporary  aberration.  With  Imported 
oil  continuing  to  cost  us  dearly  and  other 
nations  matching  and  ever  surpassing  our 
Industrial  productivity,  there  Is  little  like- 
lihood aZ  maneuvering  our  non-agricultural 
trade  balance  Into  the  black  any  time  soon. 
The  agricultural  prospects  are  considerably 
brighter.  With  farm  exports  of  $21  bllUon 
and  farm  Imports  (sugar,  coffee,  bananas, 
etc.)  of  $9  billion,  our  agricultural  trade  is 
already  in  the  black  by  a  ratio  of  better 
than  two  to  one.  And  It  can  move  even  fur- 
ther in  that  direction  In  the  years  ahead 
If  government  will  refrain  from  undermin- 
ing fairmers'  <q>portunltles  and  Incentives. 

What  has  this  to  do  with  inflation  and. 
Indeed,  the  overall  health  of  the  American 
economy?  Plenty.  Fot  one  thing,  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  U.S.  dollar  Is  linked 
directly  to  our  balance  of  payments.  Any 
sharp  curtailment  of  agrlcultviral  exports  in 
our  present  precarious  position  would  send 
the  dollar's  value  skidding  do^-n  the  same 
hill  as,  for  example,  the  British  pound.  This 
would,  in  turn,  trigger  a  potentially  steep 
rise  In  the  dollar  cost  of  everything  we  Im- 
port. Considering  that  we  currently  Import 
around  $100  billion  worth  of  various  items 
each  year,  the  consequences  could  far  out- 
weigh whatever  effect  agricultural  exports 
of  $21  bUUon  a  year  have  on  the  cost  of 
food. 

Moreover,  other  nations  rightfully  re- 
gard— and  resent — the  capricious  imposition 
of  export  controls  as  an  attempt  by  the 
United  States  to  "export  Its  Inflation."  When 
soybeans  were  embargoed  In  1973  after 
reaching  the  political  panic  point  of  $11  a 
bushel,  the  price  on  European  markets 
promptly  soared  to  almost  $17  a  bushel. 

In  restricting  our  food  exports,  we  run 
more  than  a  minor  risk  of  retaliation.  And 
this  coimtry  Is  doubly  vulnerable.  We  are 
vulnerable  to  actions  that  would  restrict  the 
availability  and  raise  the  prices  of  items  we 
export.  Including  Industrial  goods.  The  re- 
sult in  the  flrst  Instance  Is  an  Increase  In 
our  cost  of  llvmg  and  the  result  In  the  sec- 
ond Instance  Is  a  loss  of  Jobs  and  Income. 

By  refusing  to  position  oiu-selves  as  a  re- 
liable supplier  we  eventually  destroy  our 
markets.  I  was  In  Japan  shortly  after  the 
disastrous  VS.  soybean  embargo  of  1973. 
Virhen  I  discussed  it  with  an  official -there, 
no  translator  was  needed  to  convey  his  re- 
action. Like  many  Japanese  who  consume 
soy  protein  directly  In  their  diets,  he  was 
Indignant  in  the  nth  degree  that  soybeans 
were  being  withheld  from  Japanese  children 
so  that  they  could  be  fed  Instead  to  Ameri- 
can hogs.  That  the  reaction  wasn't  limited 
to  Indignation  is  evidence  by  Jinan's  re- 
liance on  a  supplier  (Brazil)  that  is  re- 
garded as  more  reliable. 

Our  government  mtist  somehow  learn  that 
age-old   law  of  science — that  every  action 
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has  an  opposite  reaction — can  also  apply  to 
economics.  But  In  economics,  the  long-term 
reaction  may  not  be  merely  equal  to  our 
shortsighted  action.  It  may  be  worse. 


FLORENCE  BALLARD:  HER  LIFE 
AND  ART 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  UICHICAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2,  1976 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  week 
ago  Sunday  a  great  wwnan,  who  was  one 
of  my  constituents,  passed  a-way.  Flor- 
ence Ballard,  formerly  of  the  world-re- 
nowned vocal  gi-oup,  The  Supremes,  died 
of  cardiac  arrest.  She  stood  tall  in  good 
times  and  bad.  I  have  lost  a  dear  and 
good  friend,  and  the  country  has  lost  a 
unique  spirit  and  artistic  talent. 

The  story  of  her  life  and  of  her  con- 
tributions to  our  culture  is  poignantly 
eulogized  by  Charles  Osgood  of  CBS 
News,  and  I  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  f  oUows : 

Floeence  Baixasd:  Her  Life  ant)  Abt 
(By  Charles  Osgood) 

Everybody  has  ups  and  downs  In  life,  but 
for  Florence  Ballard  the  ups  were  higher 
and  the  downs  lower  than  for  most  people. 
Florence  had  been  drinking  when  they 
brought  her  Into  the  Emergency  Room  of 
Detroit's  Mt.  Carmel  Mercy  Hospital  on  Sat- 
virday  night.  And  the  drinking  was  bad,  be- 
cause she  had  also  been  taking  drugs,  medi- 
cation for  controlling  her  weight  and  to 
counteract  high  blood  pressure.  It  was  not 
so  very  long  ago  that  Florence  and  her 
friends"  were  riding  high;  they  were  singing 
stars  with  eight  gold  records  and  the  world 
by  the  taU.  The  three  girls.  Florence  Ballard 
and  her  friends,  Mary  and  Diana,  grew  up  In 
a  public  housing  project:  the  Brewster  Hous- 
ing Project  In  Detroit.  They  were  all  from 
poor  families,  but  they  could  sing.  And  Flor- 
ence and  Mary  and  Diana  signed  on  with  a 
new  hot  recording  label  there  In  Detroit 
called  Motown.  And  the  Motown  people  work- 
ed with  them  and  polished  their  perform- 
ances and  gave  them  good  material  to  work 
with,  and  developed  a  certain  sound  for  them. 
Florence  and  Mary  and  Diana  became  stars  as 
the  Supremes.  The  Supremes  cut  eight  gold 
records  in  the  space  of  lese  than  two  years 
The  group  performed  throughout  the  world. 
In  those  days.  Florence  Ballard  drove  two 
Cadillacs,  a  golden  Fleetwood  and  a  plum- 
roee  El  Dorado.  But  In  many  ways  success 
Is  harder  to  cope  with  than  failure  for  some 
people.  There  were  rumors  of  dissension, 
quarrels  among  the  girls.  And  In  1967  at  a 
certain  performapce.  Diana  Ross  and  Mary 
Wilson  were  Joined  by  a  new  third  member 
by  the  name  of  Cindy  Blrdsong.  Florence 
was  out. 

She  always  said,  after  tbat,  that  she  had 
been  tricked  Into  quitting  the  Supremes.  She 
claimed  they  told  her  she  would  get  more 
than  a  million  dollars  if  she  agreed  to  leave 
the  group.  She  did  leave,  but  never  did  get 
money.  There  was  an  *a.7-miUlon  lawsuit 
against  Motown,  her  former  lawyer  and  the 
Supremes.  But  the  Wayne  County  Circuit 
Coiirt  dismissed  that  case  In  1971. 

Florence  Ballard  married  a  former  Motown 
employee  named  Thomas  Chapman.  They 
had  two  children.  But  they,  too,  had  trouble. 
The  Chapmans  separated  In  1973.  Last  year, 
that  same  woman  who  once  owned  the  golden 
Fleetwood  and  the  plimi-rose  El  Dorado  had 
lost  her  home  through  foreclosure  and  was 
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Uvlng  In  a  two-family  Hat  with  her  daughters 
and  her  mother  and  her  sister.  She  and  the 
daughters  were  supported  by  payments  from 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children,  a  grand  total 
Oi  $67  a  week. 

Florence  Ballard  wanted  to  make  a  come- 
back. She  said:  "I  don't  want  my  children 
growing  up  thinking  of  me  as  "My  mother,  on 
ADC'  ".  Her  former  husband  was  unemployed, 
so  he  wasn't  much  help  at  the  time,  but 
then  things  got  some  better  for  him  and  he 
and  Florence  got  back  together,  and  Just 
recently  they  moved  with  the  kids  to  a  house 
on  the  northwest  side  of  Detroit,  and  bought 
themselves  a  new  car  and  It  looked  like 
maybe  things  were  going  to  be  all  right, 
comeback  or  no. 

But  then,  on  Saturday  night.  Florence  was 
wheeled  Into  the  Emergency  Room  at  the 
Mt.  Carmel  Mercy  Hospital  terribly  sick.  And 
yesterday  she  died.  Cardlap  arrest,  they  say. 
Her  heart  stopped. 

One  of  the  biggest  records  the  Supremes 
ever  made  was  a  song  called  "Where  Did  Our 
Love  Ck)?"  In  love  and  In  life  there  are  good 
times  and  bad  for  everybody.  For  Florence 
Ballard  there  were  such  giddy  peaks,  such 
deep  valleys.  She  was  32  years  old. 


COL.     J.     L.     "RED"     KLEINHANS 
MEMORABLE  OHIO  MARINE 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOX7SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2,  1976 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  sincere  sorrow  I  announce  that  a 
distinguished  Ohioan,  a  popular  and  In- 
domitable Marine,  and  a  giDod  man,  Col. 
John  L.  "Red"  Kleinhans,  has  died. 

To  his  wife,  Betty,  his  sister.  Dolly 
Saxbe,  and  to  all  his  family  whom  he 
loved  so  much,  Joyce  and  I  extend  our 
deepest  sympathies. 

Red  Kleinhans  fought  his  last  great 
battle  against  the  impossible  odds  of 
unrelenting  cancer  with  the  same  spirit 
and  courage  with  which  he  had  lived. 

Red  enjoyed  countless  friendships. 
None  was  closer  than  his  Marine  com- 
rade from  Korean  service.  Colonel  Hexuy 
Bransom,  who  kept  him  company 
throughout  the  ordeal  of  his  illness,  and 
to  the  end.  Red  deserved  such  devotion, 
because  he  gave  of  himself  so  unselfishly 
to  the  multitude  who  came  within  his 
circle  of  friendship.  General  Lewis  W. 
Walt  was  a  very  special  friend.  Major 
General  Walter  Churchill  of  Toledo 
shared  Red's  dedication  to  youth  fitness 
programs  and  was  close  to  his  Marine 
Corps  League  activities.  With  these  and 
other  Marine  Corps  friends.  Red  helped 
pioneer  a  program  of  "orienteering" 
throughout  the  United  States. 

One  of  Red's  greatest  admirers  is  our 
House  Minority  Clerk,  Brigadier  General 
Joe  Bartlett,  who  succeeded  Colonel 
IPleinhans  as  Commanding  Officer  of 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  VTU-4-1  here  in 
Washington.  Red  was  a  faithful  partici- 
pant In  the  Congressional  Marines 
Breakfast  group,  which  I  have  enjoyed 
attending,  and  I  have  observed  how 
ready  he  was  to  respond  whenever  an 
extra  hand  was  needed.  That  is  the  kind 
of  man  Red  Kleinhans  was.  and  there 
are  far  too  few  of  them  in  this  world. 
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We  mourn  his  passing,  and  we  wUl  miss 
him,  but  we  are  glad  to  have  shared  his 
friendship  along  life's  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include  In 
my  remarks,  the  following  article  from 
the  Washington  Star  of  today: 
CoL.  John  L.  Kubinhans,  61;  Marine  Asso- 
ciation OmciAL 
Retired  Marine  Corps  Col.  John  L.  Klein- 
hans, 61,  an  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Leatherneck  Asooclatlon,  died  Sunday  in  the 
National  Naval  Medical  Center.  He  lived  on 
Edgewater  Drive  In  Palls  Church. 

Kleinhans  retired  from  the  Marine  Corps 
two  years  ago.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  executive  assistant  to  the  director  of 
the  Veterans  Administration's  National 
Cemetery  System. 

A  native  of  Ohio.  Kleinhans  was  a  star 
football  player  at  Ohio  State  University  In 
the  1930s.  For  many  years  he  was  a  football 
recruiting  scout  for  Ohio  State  coaches  Paul 
Brown  and  Woody  Hayes.  He  also  played  bas- 
ketball at  Ohio  State. 

Kleinhans  enlisted  In  the  Marine  Corps 
during  World  War  n  and  served  14  months 
before  he  was  commissioned. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Legion. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  Officers  Association  and  the  Marine 
Corps  League. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  Betty  Jane;  a  daughter, 
Olnny  L.,  at  the  home,  and  a  son,  James  L., 
of  BUlne,  Minn.  His  sister,  Dolly  Saxbe,  Is  the 
wife  of  the  U.8.  ambassador  to  India. 

Services  will  be  held  at  3  p.m.  tomorrow 
In  the  Pt.  Myer  Chapel,  with  burial  In  Arling- 
ton Cemetery. 

The  family  suggests  that  expressions  of 
sympathy  be  in  the  form  of  contributions  to 
the  American  Cancer  Society  or  to  the  U.S. 
Marine  Youth  Foundation,  Inc.,  3003  Chelt- 
enham Road,  Toledo,  Ohio,  43606. 
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Whereas,  The  Federal  Interagency  Task 
Force  on  Inadvertent  Modification  of  the 
Stratosphere  baa  concluded  that  there  is 
reason  for  serious  concern  over  the  use  of 
fluorocarbon  propellants  which  are  sus- 
pected of  working  their  way  into  the  strato- 
sphere and  depleting  the  ozone  layer;  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvama 
urge  the  Federal  Interagency  Task  Force  on 
Inadvertent  Modification  of  the  Stratosphere 
to  continue  to  study  the  possible  111  effects  of 
fluorocarbon  propellants  on  the  atmosphere 
and  on  human  well  being;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Federal  Interagency  Task  Force 
on  Inadvertent  Modification  of  the  Strato- 
sphere and  to  each  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive from  Pennsylvania  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  Slates. 


FLORENCE  V.  LUCAS  DAY 


FURTHER  STUDY  OF  AEROSOLS 
NEEDED 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF  FENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2.  1976 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
scientific  evidence  has  shown  a  link  be- 
tween destruction  of  the  ozone  layer  of 
the  Earth's  atmosphere  and  certain 
chemicals  found  In  aerosol  propellants. 

Some  researchers  indicate  that  deple- 
tion of  parts  of  the  ozone  will  allow  more 
harmful  ultraviolet  rays  from  the  Sun 
to  reach  the  Earth,  increasing  cases  of 
skin  cancer.  Other  harmful  effects  on 
both  plant  and  animal  life  are  still  under 
observation. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  Febru- 
ary 27.  1976,  urging  further  study  of 
fluorocarbon  propellants  and  their  pos- 
sible dangers: 

House  RESOLxrriON  No.  126 

Whereas,  Th«  world's  Invisible  shield 
against  skin  cancer  may  be  damaged  by 
fluorocarbon  propellants  used  In  aerosol  cans; 
and 

Whereas,  Depletion  of  ozone  in  the  strato- 
sphere which  filters  out  much  of  the  ultra- 
violet radiation  from  the  s\m,  will  catise 
Increases  In  human  skin  cancer  as  well  m 
possible  harm  to  plants,  animals,  and  ttM 
environment;  and 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF  mw  TOUC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2,  1976 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Inform  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  that  on  February  22.  1976,  Hon. 
Florence  V.  Lucas  was  honored  by  the 
Queens  region  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews  for  her 
dedication,  work,  and  faith  in  the  broth- 
erhood of  man  and  her  outstanding  serv- 
ice to  our  community.  At  that  time 
Queens  Borough  president,  the  Honor- 
able Donald  R.  Manes  proclaimed  Febru- 
ary 22  as  Florence  V.  Lucas  Day. 

Because  I  am  proud  to  call  Florence 
a  iJersonal  friend  and  because  I  have  ad- 
mired her  as  an  attorney  and  dedicated 
community  worker  through  the  years,  I 
am  placing  in  the  Rscoro  at  this  point 
a  copy  of  proclamation  issued  on  this  oc- 
casion : 

BOKOTJCH  OF  QtTKKNS,  CTTT  OF  NEW  YORK, 
PmOCLAMATTOM 

Whereas,  Florence  V.  Lucas  has  led  a  life 
of  constant  self-examination  and  uncom- 
promising commitment  to  Justice  and  broth- 
erhood; and 

Whereas,  her  life  has  been  an  outstanding 
example  of  unselfflsh  service  to  innumerable 
community,  civic,  religious  and  civil  rights 
organizations;  and 

Whereas,  her  life,  still  open  to  and  chal- 
lenged by  high  and  meaningful  callings,  has 
been  crowned  by  effective  and  prestigious 
achievements  for  her  fellowman,  especially 
the  dlsadvanUged,  the  exploited  and  the 
downtrodden;  and 

Whereas,  Florence  V.  Lucas  will  be  ap- 
propriately honored  at  a  dinner  by  the 
Queens  Region  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews.  Inc..  on  Sunday, 
February  22nd,  1976,  at  Antun's  Restaurant, 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Donald  R.  Manes,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Borough  of  Queens,  the  City  of 
New  York,  do  hereby  proclaim  Brotherhood 
Week  Sunday,  February  22nd,  1976  Florence 
V.  Lucas  Day  In  Queens  In  recognition  of  her 
dedication,  work  and  faith  in  the  high  Ideals 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Man  under  the  Father- 
hood of  Ood. 

Done  at  Borough  Hall,  Kew  Gardens.  In  the 
City  of  New  York,  on  this  the  second  day  of 
Febniary,  in  the  year  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  seventy-slz. 
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NEW  YORK  TIMES  SAYS  ST.  CROIX 
TOURISM  IS  RBBOmiDINa 

HON.  RONDE  LUGO 

or  TSK  vnGnr  islaiids 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  BEPRESBNTATIVBS 

Tuesday/,  March  2.  1978 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  1972  a 
bizarre  crime  was  c(»niuitted  by  a  gang 
on  the  Island  of  St  Croix.  The  Incident, 
an  armed  robbery  which  to<*  several 
lives,  srait  shock  waves  throtu^  the  en- 
tire community.  But  tbe  epectacular 
crime,  so  alien  to  the  normal  peaceful- 
ness  of  the  Islands,  was  sensationalized 
through  the  world's  news  media  which 
misinterpreted  its  causes  as  It  misrepre- 
sented what  actually  happened. 

The  ccHiseqaence  of  this  attention 
being  focused  on  St  Crofac  was  devastat- 
ing to  the  island's  tourism  economy. 
Business  suffered  severely  even  long  after 
the  perpetrators  of  the  crime  were 
securely  locked  away  in  prison.  Quite 
naturally,  prospective  vacationers  did 
not  want  to  travel  to  relax  in  a  place 
they  thought  might  be  as  unsafe  as  their 
homes  or  worse.  The  fact  tliat  St  Croix's 
problems  were  not  those  of  constant 
mass  mm-ders  as  widely  misreported  was 
secondary  to  the  Island's  reputation. 

Several  Members  have  inqiiired  about 
the  situation  on  St  Croix  and  queried 
whether  social  conditions  have  stabilized 
since  the  awful  crime  of  September  1972. 
We  have  been  appreciative  of  their  int^- 
est  and  sou£^t  to  assure  them  of  the  is- 
land's friendliness.  But  the  real  problem 
that  remained  as  a  result  of  the  crime 
was  the  tarnished  image  ttiat  prompted 
Members'  concern  and  deterred  vaca- 
tioners. 

This  problem  could  only  be  eradicated 
by  an  aggressive  public  relations  effort 
in  the  islands  as  well  as  on  the  United 
States  mainland  in  which  the  true  iden- 
tity of  the  problem  was  promoted.  At  the 
same  time  the  actual  impediments  the 
island  had  to  rebecoming  a  tourist  haven 
had  to  be  dealt  with. 

These  rejuvenation  efforts  have  been 
spectacularly  successful  and  rate  more 
attention  than  the  aberrant  incident  of 
1972.  But  as  "good  news"  they  are  less 
likely  to  gitib  headlines  than  more  sen- 
sational incidents. 

Even  so  there  has  been  some  atten- 
tion to  St.  Croix's  efforts  to  rebuild  its 
tourist  trade.  I  was  pleased  to  note  last 
Tuesday  a  feature  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  chronicling  these  efforts. 

The  article  points  out  that  the  most 
successful  and  influentisd  efforts  were 
those  initiated  by  the  citizens  of  St.  Croix 
themselves.  Although  government  mar- 
shaled extensive  resources  to  ameliorate 
St.  Croix's  problems  and  tell  the  world 
about  that,  the  most  convincing  promo- 
tions were  stimulated  by  the  private  sec- 
tor. 

Primarily,  these  initiatives  were  the 
work  of  Project:  St  Croix,  imder  the  di- 
rection of  the  very  able  hoteUer,  Mrs. 
Betty  Sperber.  This  group  of  energetic 
civic  boosters  did  much  to  recreate  a  cli- 
mate of  hospitality  on  St.  Croix  and 
make  the  world  aware  of  St.  Croix's 
friendliness.     , 
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.  Now  their  work  is  paying  off  as  tourists 
are  zediBOOveiing  the  delights  of  our 
largest  Virgin  Island  as  indicated  in  the 
Times  zepwt 

At  this  ixrint,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  include  the  February  23, 1976  art- 
icle from  the  Times  for  the  edification  of 
the  Members  of  this  body: 

St.  CBonc  ToimisM  BxBotrNsiNG  From 

Plttngk  Caused  bt  '72  Cbimes 

(By  Ralph  Blumentbal) 

Christtansteo,  VJ. — ^Tourism,  represent- 
ing about  56  percent  of  the  economy  Is 
abloom  again  on  the  United  States  posses- 
sion of  St.  Croix,  three  years  after  a  series  of 
violent  crimes  aU  but  shattered  the  tourist 
Industry  and  the  Caribbean  island's  confi- 
dence In  Its  future. 

••Two  707'B  today,  full"  John  H<flly,  the 
American  Airlines  representative  here,  ex- 
ulted as  the  small,  open-air  Island  airport 
terminal  filled  with  the  latest  pale  arrivals. 
"That's  more  than  St.  Thomas.  Man,  we're 
killing  themt" 

There  la  a  long  standing  rivalry  between 
St.  Croix  and  Its  sister  Island.  The  third  of 
the  United  States  Virgin  Islands.  St.  John, 
Is  smaller  and  less  devel<^>ed. 

In  Chrlstlansted,  Marcla  Weber  gleefully 
contemplated  the  visitors  floctdng  to  her 
husband's  glass-bottom  boat,  the  Reef  Queen. 
"Want  to  come  over  tonight  when  I  go  over 
the  accounts?"  she  asked  a  friend  who  oper- 
ates a  hotel. 

The  resurgence  has  pleasantly  surprised 
some  new  entrepreneurs.  Six  weeks  ago. 
David  and  Tinker  Rlggs  of  San  Diego  took 
over  the  gift  and  gem  shop  In  the  King 
Christian  Hotel.  Business  has  been  lively. 
"People  come  In  and  ask  us  if  we  have  lapis 
lazuli,  or  some  other  kind  of  weird  mineral," 
said  Mrs.  Biggs.  "I  say,  'We  don't  know.  Look 
around  and  teU  us  U  we  do.' " 

Tlie  bold  turnaround  la  traceable  to  much 
hard  work  by  St.  Croix's  hotel  operators  and 
other  buslneEsmen  and  government  lecklers, 
to  aggressive  new  marketing  techniques  and 
to  changing  attitudes  by  Crusans,  business- 
men and  visitors  alike. 

"We  look  bejclf.  on  the  unfortunate  inci- 
dents as  part  of  the  times,"  said  Dr.  Augustus 
Bimple,  Commissioner  of  Conuuerce  and 
Tourism  for  the  Virgin  Islands.  "We  flgtu'e 
we  lag  behind  the  mainland  about  a  year  In 
our  trends.  What  happened  to  the  black 
power  movement  here?  What  happened  to 
It  on  the  mainland?  It  came  and  went." 

The  comeback  coiild  scarcely  have  been 
envisioned  in  the  grim  days  that  followed  the 
massacre  of  eight  persons.  Including  two 
tourist  couples,  on  the  dining  terrace  of  the 
Fountain  Valley  Golf  Club  on  Sept.  6,  1972. 
Five  young  black  men,  three  of  them  Viet- 
nam war  veterans,  part  of  a  bizarre  forest 
gang,  were  convicted  a  year  later  for  the 
shootings  and  are  serving  life  terms. 

The  motive  for  the  murders  is  still  unclear 
but  robbery  and  racial  hostility  were  In- 
volved. The  Fountain  Valley  attack  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  string  of  other,  apparently  \m- 
coiuiected  shootings  that  spread  panic  and 
cut  sharply  Into  the  then-flourishing  tourist 
trade  on  this  island  of  50,000  residents. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  Island  of 
gently  rolling  hills  and  old  Spanish  settle- 
ments plunged. 

Prom  243,000  air  arrivals  in  St.  Croix  In 
the  1971-72  fiscal  year,  the  number  dropped 
to  217,000,  the  following  year  and  to  157.000 
In  1973-74.  Last  year  it  was  up  to  159,000. 

By  September  of  1973,  at  the  time  of  the 
Fountain  Valley  trial,  recalled  Betty  l^er- 
ber,  now  owner  with  her  husband  Irwin  of 
the  King  Christian,  occupancy  at  the 
38-room  wharfslde  hotel  was  down  to  16 
percent.  The  next  month  It  fell  to  13  percent. 

At  the  time,  Mrs.  Sperber  was  operating  the 
hotel's  gift  shop.  Revenues  there  dropped 
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from  up  to  $700  a  day  to  $7.  "I  couldn't  afford 
to  pay  the  store  rent,  so  I  took  over  the 
hotel."  she  said.  "At  tbe  same  time,  every 
store  on  the  waterfront  went  out.  Avis  closed. 
The  commtmlty  went  Into  shock." 

"The  entire  Island  was  up  for  grabs,"  re- 
called a  leading  banker. 

The  scene  today  at  Fountain  Valley  sym- 
bollaes  the  recovery.  Visitors  casually  sip 
drinks  on  the  terrace  where  the  shootings 
occurred  and  more  than  125  golfers  a  day 
swarm  over  the  rolling  wooded  course,  which 
Is  owned  by  David  and  Laurance  Elockefeller. 

"We're  seeing  a  lot  of  faces  we  havent  seen 
since  then  [the  shootings]."  said  the  man- 
ager, Euan  McFarlane.  "We  say  "It's  good  to 
see  you  back.'  They  say,  'It's  good  to  be  back.' 
And  that's  all  anybody  says." 

The  comeback  campaign  Involved  three 
stages,  according  to  Dr.  Rlmple.  "First,'*  be 
said,  "we  had  to  demonstrate  the  perpetra- 
tors would  be  tried  and  punished  so  It  didn't 
appear  the  government  condoned  the  vio- 
lence. Next,  we  set  out  new  public  safety 
priorities,  established  new  secxulty  measures. 
ITien  we  got  the  message  out." 

"The  message"  was  that  St.  Croix  was  not  a 
Jungle  after  all  and  the  word  was  carried  by 
an  ambitious  public  relations  campaign 
called  "Project  St.  Croix."  The  drive  brought 
in  thousands  of  travel  agents,  at  a  cost  to  the 
Ctovemment  alone  of  $350,00)0,  to  experience 
the  island  for  themselves  and  see  that  vio- 
lence had  Indeed  been  isolated. 

In  addition,  a  women's  professional  golf 
tournament  was  held  at  Fountain  Valley,  to 
help  dU^l  the  course's  grim  image.  And 
all  segments  of  Crusan  society — taxi  driv- 
ers, teachers,  merchants,  among  others — 
heard  lectvires  on  how  to  deal  with  tourists. 

Project  St.  Croix  was  InltlaUy  chiefly  pow- 
ered, participants  agree,  by  Mrs.  Sperber.  A 
45-year-old  former  pop  record  agent  who 
promoted  such  stars  as  Jlml  Hendrix  and 
such  hits  as  "Simple  Simon  Says,"  Mrs.  Sper- 
ber, everyone  Interviewed  agreed,  provided 
the  drive  and  wganizatlon  that  galvanized 
the  Island  rehabilitation  campaign. 

"It  took  someone  like  Betty  from  outside 
to  straighten  things  out."  said  Hanne  Bas- 
mussen.  who  with  her  husband  Bent,  runs 
the  Top  Hat,  a  popxilar  Danish  restaurant 
here. 

Of  course,  more  than  Just  a  good  public- 
relations  effort  was  responsible  tor  the  turn- 
around. The  mainland  economic  resurgence 
gave  the  island  a  shot  In  the  arm,  as  did  the 
Jewish  boycott  of  Mexico  after  that  coun- 
try's vote  In  the  United  Nations  equating 
Zionism  vhith  racism — toiu-lsts  came  here  in- 
stead. 

There  Is  also  a  large  bauxite  plant  and 
large  oil  refinery  complex  here  that  are  aid- 
ing the  local  economy.  The  Virgin  Islands 
budget  Is  about  $117  million  a  year. 

The  American  administration  here  remains 
another  powerful  drawing  card  for  tourists. 
"It's  Just  comfCH-ting  to  see  that  ol'  red.  white 
and  blue,"  said  Ira  Kaplan,  a  tourist  from 
Highland  Park.  ni. 

"The  world  is  four  years  older  now.  more 
sophisticated,"  said  Dick  Douniang,  owner 
of  the  Belongo  Bay  Hotel  on  St.  Thomas, 
which  also  suffered  from  the  St.  Croix  vio- 
lence. "If  the  same  terrible  thing  were  to 
happen  today,  it  would  have  less  of  an  im- 
pact. There  was  a  break-in  at  the  hotel.  I 
was  devastated,  so  apologetic.  But  the  guests 
were  cooler  than  me,  they  told  me  stories  of 
break-Ins  they  had  had  at  their  pharmacy 
at  home." 

The  Crusans,  too,  have  changed.  Where 
once  the  flow  of  tourist  dollars  might  have 
been  taken  for  granted,  it  Is  now  seen  as 
something  that  can  be  shut  off,  with  deva- 
stating local  consequences. 

"We  learned  too,"  said  Bob  Armstrong, 
owner  of  the  Buccaneer  Hotel,  one  of  the 
Island's  luxury  resorts.  "All  of  us  learned 
about  salesmanship.  We  had  never  done  real 
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promoting  before.  But  there's  a  real  danger 
here.  If  everylxxly  starts  thinking  again  we've 
got  a  toy  we  can't  break,  mi  start  all  over 
again." 


PORT  PISHINO  INSTITUTE  SUP- 
PORTS TOXIC  SUBSTANCES  CON- 
TROL BILL 


HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1976 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  insert  the  following 
letter  from  the  Sport  Pishing  Institute 
which   supports   the   Toxic   Substances 
Control  Act  reported  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee   on    Consumer    Protection    and 
Finance.    The   Interstate   and   Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  will  soon  take  up 
consideration  of  this  bill.  In  considering 
the  bill,  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  keep 
in  mind  the  points  outlined  in  this  letter. 
Sport  Fishing  iNSTrrtrrE, 
608  Thirteenth  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.,  February  17,  1976. 
Hon.  Robert  Eckhardt, 
1741  Longworth  Hovae  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressma!7  Eckhardt:  Yotir  com- 
ments regarding  the  need  for  passage  of  your 
proposed  Toxic  Substance  Control  Act  (HJl. 
10318) ,  which  appeared  in  the  January  28, 
1976,  Issue  of  the  Congressional  Record  are 
warmly  applauded  by  the  Sport  Pishing 
Institute. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
point  out  that,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of 
revenues  and  Jobs  to  commercial  fishermen 
that  you  noted  in  your  comments,  a  great 
loss  and  potential  disaster  faces  the  recrea- 
tional fishermen  and  the  industry  they  sup- 
port In  the  same  waters  you  discussed.  In 
1970,  about  five  billion  dollars  was  spent 
nationally  by  33.158,000  habitual  recreational 
fishermen.  Without  control  of  toxic  sub- 
stances, recreational  fl.shing  is  seriously 
Jeopardized. 

In  1972  Congress  enacted  PL.  92-500  (the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972)  that  set  as  its  goal  "fi.shable" 
and  "swlmmable  "  waters  by  1983.  The  time 
frame  may  have  to  be  modified,  but  the  goal 
is  achievable.  Tet  that  goal,  and  all  the  time 
and  money  spent  to  achieve  it,  will  have 
proved  substantially  meaningless  if  the  fish 
and  other  aquatic  organisms  from  those  wa- 
ters are  not  fit  for  human  consumption  be- 
cause of  low-level  contamination  of  their 
flesh  by  toxic  substances !  This  nation  can  no 
longer  tolerate  the  discharge  of  toxic  sub- 
stances into  its  water  courses.  Toxic  sub- 
stances control  legislation  would  greatly  en- 
hance the  significance  of  measures  carried 
out  under  P.L.  92-600  and  assure  that  safe 
and  clean  waters  will  be  available  for  vitally 
important  drinking  and  recreational  pur- 
poses. 

PX.  92-600  does,  of  course,  call  for  strict 
limitation  on  toxic  substances  discharge. 
The  problem  is  that  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  has  not  Implemented  that  ob- 
jective because  the  Agency  contends  it  lacks 
sufficient  authority  to  apply  the  kind  of  re- 
strictions that  would  serve  effectively  to  cur- 
tail such  discharges  Into  America's  waters. 
Passage  of  H.R.  10318  would  serve  to  move 
the  EPA  off  dead  center  on  this  issue. 

In  addition  to  providing  the  EPA  with  the 
needed  authority  for  control  of  toxic  sub- 
stances, there  Is  a  great  need  to  spell  out  the 
respective  roles  of  manufacturers  and  gov- 
ernmental agencies  in  assuring  that  only  safe 
compounds   reach   the   market   place.   It  Is 
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hoped  you  will  continue  your  highly  com- 
mendable efforts  to  attain  that  goal. 

The  Soviet  Pishing  Institute  strongly  sup- 
ports the  principles  and  objectives  embodied 
in  H.R.  10318  and  urges  Its  adoption  by  the 
Congress  at  an  early  date.  It  will  be  appre- 
ciated if  this  letter  can  be  Included  In  tha 
record  of  hearings  on  this  Important  measiura 
so  that  our  position  on  the  Issue  will  be 
known  by  all  concerned. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Oilbebt  C.  Radonski, 

Executive  Secretary. 
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PURSUING  THE  GREAT  WHITE 
WHALE 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or   UASSACHTTSKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2,  1976 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  paradoxical  figures  on  tiie 
American  scene  today — or  perhaps  I 
should  say  off  the  American  scene — is 
the  multibillionaire  recluse  Howard 
Hughes.  While  working  intimately  with 
the  U.S.  Government  on  a  variety  of 
major  projects  and  accumulating  tre- 
mendous wealth  and  power,  he  has  re- 
mained as  elusive  and  enigmatic  as  the 
fabled  Moby  Dick,  moving  from  place 
to  place  in  a  roil  of  aides  and  security 
men,  never  surfacing  completely.  Some 
have  seriously  suggested  that  he  doesn't 
exist  at  all. 

Two  reporters  for  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer played  Ahab  to  this  leviathan  for 
several  months  last  year  and  proved  by 
their  efforts  that  pursuing  the  Howard 
Hughes  riddle  has  importance  well  be- 
yond the  simple  thrill  of  the  hunt.  Ex- 
empted from  restraints  and  standards 
that  apply  to  ordinary  mortals,  Hughes 
is  the  business  counterpart  to  certain 
privileged  sectors  of  government  and 
organized  crime  which  also  lie  beyond 
the  law.  These  three  elements  not  only 
tend  to  coexist,  the  reporters  indicate, 
but  sometimes  form  alliances  of  tremen- 
dous mutual  advantage. 

The  Inquirer  expose,  which  ran  as  a 
series  between  December  14  and  20,  1975, 
emphasizes  the  Hughes-government  side 
of  the  triangle,  tagging  the  national 
security  bureaucracy  as  the  mogul's 
"silent  partner."  The  reporters,  Donald 
Barlett  and  James  Steele.  deseiTe  high 
praise  for  the  thoroughnes§  of  their 
work,  as  does  their  newspaper  for  devot- 
ing so  much  space  to  the  subject. 

I  am  inserting  the  series  in  the  Record 
in  daily  installments,  the  first  of  which 
follows: 
Howard  Hughes  :  He  Has  a  Silent  Partner — 

The  U.S.  Government 
(By  Etonald  L.  Barlett  and  James  B.  Steele) 

In  all  likelihood,  today  will  be  Just  an- 
other normal  day  in  the  life  of  Howard 
Robard  Hughes,  the  richest  recluse  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

No  one  really  knows,  of  course,  just  what 
life  Is  like  for  Howard  Hughes.  Only  one 
thing  is  certain:  Before  the  sun  sets  on  an 
average  day,  Howard  Hughes,  secreted  away 
in  a  two-story  suite  atop  the  Xanadu  Prin- 
cess Hotel  on  Orand  Bahama  Island,  will  have 
coUected  nearly  $1.7  million  more  irom  the 
United  SUtes  Treasury  than  he  had  when 
the  sun  rose  in  the  morning. 


That  has  been  the  Hughes  empire's  aver- 
age daUy  take  from  America's  taxpayers  for 
10  years  now.  Since  1966.  Hughes  companies 
have  received  more  than  $6  billion  in  con- 
tracts from  nearly  a  dosen  different  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

And  that  puts  Howard  Hughes  In  a  class 
by  himself.  Hughes  and  his  enterprises,  as 
measured  by  all  the  available  evidence,  re- 
ceive more  American  tax  money — over  $11.6 
million  a  week,  every  week — than  Is  paid  to 
any  other  privately  controlled  business  In 
the  world. 

When  trying  to  understand  the  manner  in 
which  Hughes  has  managed,  at  a  cost  to  tax- 
payers of  billions,  to  become  almost  a  literal 
extension  of  the  federal  government.  It  is 
necessary  to  think  in  terms  of  Howard 
Hughes'  Washington. 

Howard  Hughes'  Washington  Is  a  different 
place  than  your  Washington  or  Gerald  Ford's 
Washington  or  even  the  rest  of  the  defense 
Industry's  Washington. 

Howard  Hughes'  Washington  is  a  place  of 
Intricate  deals,  shadowy  alliances  and  quiet 
understandings,  a  place  from  which  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  flow  forth  In  a  never-ending 
stream — and  a  place  where  even  the  law  it- 
self seems  to  have  been  suspended,  and  none 
of  the  usual  requirements  of  accountability 
or  performance  or  competition  seem  to  hold 
sway. 

And  each  year  Howard  Hughes'  Washington 
grows  larger,  and  the  river  of  lucrative  con- 
tracts flows  more  swiftly. 

So  much  so  that  In  some  phases  of  his 
business  activities,  Howard  Hughes  has  be- 
come almost  a  clandestine  branch  of  the 
federal  government,  operating  in  toUl 
secrecy,  guaranteed  secret  profits,  checked  or 
monitored  by  no  outside  force  whatsoever. 

Scores  of  employees  from  more  than  a  half- 
dozen  different  agencies  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment— from  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In-  . 
vestlgatlon  to  the  Defense  Department- 
move  effortlessly  from  the  government  pay- 
roll to  the  Hughes  payroll. 

At  the  same  time,  governmental  bodies 
from  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  to,  on  occasion,  the 
federal  courts  themselves,  again  shield  and 
exempt  Hughes  from  the  rules,  regulations 
and  laws  that  bind  other  businesses  and 
citizens. 

All  this  takes  place  against  a  shadowy 
backdrop  of  occurrences  that  include:  secret 
political  contributions;  business  dealings 
punctuated  by  suicides;  stated  campaigns  to 
buy  and  control  politicians;  sharply  Inflated 
markups  on  government  contracts;  and  the 
failure  of  both  the  Watergate  special  prose- 
cutor's office  and  the  Senate  Watergate  Com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  full  range  of 
Hughes'  ties  to  the  administration  and  the 
associates  of  former  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  findings  to 
emerge  from  an  eight-month  investigation  of 
Hughes'  business  operations  by  The  Inquir- 
er—an investigation  In  which  the  United 
States  government  has  gone  to  extraordinary 
lengths  to  protect  Hughes. 

Federal  agencies  and  departments  have  en- 
gaged in  a  variety  of  stalling  practices,  re- 
fusing to  answer  requests  for  information, 
denying  the  existence  of  certain  documents, 
wthholding  documents  the  courts  have  ruled 
are  public  records,  and  even  notifying  Hughes 
companies  of  specific  requests  for  public  rec- 
ords that  were  made  by  this  newspaper. 

DATA    WITHHXLO 

On  several  occasions.  Defense  Department 
officials  promptly  notified  executives  of  a 
Hughes  company — and  even  a  former  Hughes 
executive — of  the  details  of  Inquirer  requests 
to  examine  certain  public  records.  The  re- 
quests were  made  under  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

In  one  case,  Hughes  officials  advised  the 
Defense  Department  that  they  were  opposed 
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to  the  releaiae  of  tbe  documents;  that  they, 
indeed,  would  consider  It  "catastrophic."  The 
Defense  Department  then  told  Tlte  Inquirer 
that  tbe  material  could  not  be  made  puMlc. 

The  records  retfuested  by  the  aewapiqMr 
consist  of  routine,  but  secret,  audit  reports 
of  how  Hughes  companies  have  spent  $6.7 
billion  In  tax  money  In  connection  with  mili- 
tary contracts. 

The  Inquirer  Investigation,  which  stretched 
from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles  and  from 
Miami  to  Mexico,  established  that  Hughes 
has  received  favored  treatment  from  federal 
agencies  and  the  federal  courts,  against  this 
background : 

The  fl.ow  of  tax  money  to  Howard  Hughes. 
Over  the  last  decade,  eight  of  every  10  con- 
tracts entered  Into  with  Howard  R.  Hughes' 
companies  by  the  federal  government  were 
awarded  without  competitive  bidding. 

Of  $818.2  mUllen  In  military  contracts 
awarded  to  Htighes  Aircraft  Co.  in  fiscal  1974 
alone,  78  percent  of  the  dollar  total  were 
awarded  without  competitive  bidding.  The 
average  for  all  other  defense  contractors  was 
86  percent. 

In  the  first  six  mouths  of  fiscal  1976, 
Hughes  Aircraft  received  $62r.l  mUllon  in 
military  contracts,  with  93  percent  of  the 
dollar  total  awarded  without  competitive 
bidding.  The  average  for  all  other  defense 
contractors  was  64  percent. 

Thus,  of  the  more  than  $6  bUlion  that 
Hughes  companies  h-ve  received  over  the 
past  10  years  from  government  contracts, 
more  than  $1  billion  was  money  American 
taxpayers  could  have  been  saved  bad  the 
contracts  been  awarded  competitively.  The 
estimate  is  based  conservatively  on  the  fed- 
eral government's  own  calculations  that 
non-competitive  contracts  such  as  those 
favored  by  Hughes  average  about  25  percent 
more  in  cost  than  contracts  bid  on  com- 
petitively. 

On  one  contract  alone — that  for  the  Army's 
TOW  mlssUe  system,  for  which  Hughes  Air- 
craft Co.  Is  the  prime  contractor — a  General 
Accounting  Office  audit  shows  that  costs  have 
gone  up  43  percent,  from  a  Defense  Depart- 
ment development  estimate  of  $72741  mUlion 
to  a  current  estimate  of  $1,042  billion,  even 
though  the  higher  costs  are  based  on  the 
delivery  of  fewer  missiles  than  originally 
planned.  This  means  tbe  Defense  Department 
is  paying  more,  but  getting  less. 

Hughes  business  and  political  practices. 
In  a  design  competition  for  the  building  of 
a  new  light  observation  helicopter,  IS  air- 
craft companies,  including  a  division  of  the 
Hughes  Tool  Co..  submitted  17  different  pro- 
posals to  the  military  in  January  1961.  After 
studies  by  technloal  and  evaluation  groups, 
two  manufacturers — ^Hlller  Aircraft  Corp. 
and  Bell  Helicopter  Co. — were  selected  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  development  of  prototypes. 
Hughes  Tool  Co.  was  not  selected. 

Then,  in  sequence,  congressional  hearing 
records  show,  there  foUowed:  A  series  of 
friendly  meetings  between  a  Hughes  repre- 
sentative and  a  key  Army  general;  the  selec- 
tion of  Hughes  as  an  additional  company 
that  would  build  prototypes;  the  testing  of 
the  prototypes  and  a  decision  that  the  Bell 
machine  was  least  desirable,  irtiile  tbe  Hlller 
and  Hughes  hellaopters  were  about  equal; 
an  invitation  to  Hughes  and  Hlller  to  sub- 
mit bids  for  buUdlng  714  of  the  heUcopters; 
and.  finally,  the  awarding  of  the  contract  to 
Hughes— despite  a  charge  by  Hlller  Aircraft 
t'  at  Hughes  had  obtained  the  confidential 
cost  data  on  which  Hiller's  bid  was  based. 
(The  Army  investigated  that  charged,  but 
later  refused  to  turn  its  data  over  to  Con- 
gress.) 

The  flow  of  tax  money  to  Howard  Hxigbes. 
Tba  coat  of  the  Navy's  Phoenix  missile  sys- 
tem—for which  Hughes  Aircraft  Co.  is  tb» 
prime  contractor — has  spiraled  from  a  De- 
fense Department  development  estimate  of 
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$836.4  million  to  $1,175  blUlon — an  increase 
of  119  percent. 

While  ti^e  cost  of  the  Hughes  system  has 
gone  up  119  percent,  the  cost  of  28  other 
major  Navy  wei^Kms  systems  has  risen  just 
40  percent.  The  unit  price  of  the  Hughes 
system  has  climbed  from  $226,000  to 
$464,000 — a  jump  of  106  percent. 

Hvighes  business  and  political  practices. 
The  Hughes  Tool  Co.,  now  Hughes'  Siunma 
Corp.,  was  awarded  the  disputed  Army  con- 
tract to  build  the  714  light  observation  hell- 
copters  in  May  1965  on  the  basis  of  a  low 
bid  of  $19,860  per  air  frame.  The  bid  was  at 
least  $10,000  below  the  cost  to  Hughes  of 
constructing  the  machine,  according  to  con- 
gressional testimony.  In  fact,  the  bid  so 
surprised  the  Army  that  it  sent  a  telegram 
to  the  company,  asking  If  perhaps  a  steno- 
graphic error  had  not  been  made. 

There  was  no  error,  Hughes  assured  the 
Army,  and  a  contract  was  signed.  Then,  less 
than  a  year  later,  the  Army — In  the  midst  of 
a  steadily  escalating  Vietnam  War — adced 
Hughes  to  supply  121  of  the  helicopters  ahead 
of  schedule.  Hughes  responded  by  saying  the 
price  had  nearly  tripled,  from  $19,860  to 
$56,000.  The  Army  decided  it  did  not  want 
the  121  helicopters  rushed  off  the  assembly 
line  after  all. 

The  flow  of  tax  money  to  Howard  Hughes. 
From  1956  to  1960,  Hughes  Aircraft  Co.  de- 
livered modification  kits,  spare  parts  and 
components  for  aeronautical  equipment  to 
the  Air  Force  imder  a  contract  for  $6,489 
mUlion. 

A  GAO  audit  shows  that  based  on  the  costs 
to  deliver  the  material,  the  Hughes  company 
realized  a  37  percent  pre-tax  profit  on  the 
transaction.  In  1974,  the  600  largest  indus- 
trial companies  in  the  United  States,  meas- 
lured  by  Fortune  magazine,  showed  an  average 
pre-tax  profit  of  less  tlutn  9  percent  on 
revenues.  The  Hughes  contract  was  a  nego- 
tiated agreement  with  the  Air  Force,  meaning 
there  was  no  competitive  bidding. 

Hughes  business  and  political  practices. 
In  October  1967,  Mlkio  Mculta.  the  civilian 
chief  of  the  Japan  Defense  Agency's  equip- 
ment bureau,  committed  suicide  by  throwing 
himself  m  front  of  a  Tokyo  express  train. 

Vive  months  later,  in  March  1968,  Maj. 
Gen.  Jlso  Tamaguchl,  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Japanese  air  force  general's  staff  defense  sec- 
tion, committed  suicide  by  drowning  in  a 
Tokyo  reservoir. 

The  deatlis  of  both  men  grew  out  of  a 
scandal — one  that  went  largely  unnoticed  in 
the  United  States — In  which  secret  Japanese 
defense  documents  were  turned  over  by  a 
Japanese  air  force  colonel  to  a  representative 
of  Hughes  Aircraft  Co.  Gen.  Yamaguchl  had 
been  the  officer  In  charge  of  a  Japanese  de- 
fense project  for  which  Hughes  Aircraft  was 
the  contractor. 

The  flow  of  tax  money  to  Howard  Hughes. 
In  June  1960,  Hughes  Aircraft  Co.  arranged 
to  purchase  a  quantity  of  electron  tubes 
from  another  manufacturer  at  a  cost  of  $1.65 
per  unit.  The  addition  of  the  company's  own 
related  costs  and  overhead  brought  the  unit 
cost  to  Hughes  to  $1.97. 

Five  months  later,  Hughes  worked  out  an 
agreement  with  the  Air  Force  under  which 
it  would  deliver  23,436  electron  tubes  at  a 
unit  price  of  $5.36 — a  172  percent  markup 
over  Hughes'  cost,  according  to  a  GAO  audit 
report.  The  agreement  was  a  negotiated  con- 
tract, so  there  was  no  competitive  bidding. 

Hughes  business  and  political  practices.  In 
March  1968,  C<4.  Kenhichl  Kawasaki,  former 
vice  principal  of  the  Japanese  Air  Self  De- 
fense Force's  School  of  Military  Science,  was 
arrested  and  subsequently  charged  with 
leaking  classified  information,  including  the 
secret  defense  electronics  plan  that  he  gave 
to  a  man  Identified  as  tbe  Far  East  repre- 
sentative for  Hughes  Aircraft. 
Kawasaki   tiltlmately   was    convicted    on 
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charges  of  divulging  state  secrets,  but  tbe 
overall  investigation  was  hampered  by  thn 
suicide  of  his  tvro  colleagues  and  the 
departure  to  the  United  States  of  Hughes 
Aircraft's  representative,  placing  him  beyond 
t&e  reach  of  Japanese  authorities.  One  side- 
light of  the  scandal  were  charges  that  the 
Hughes  Japanese  partner  In  a  defense  con- 
tract had  channeled  secret  political  contri- 
butions to  Japan's  premier. 


WHY  SOUn".  AFRICA? 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2.  1976 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Nieman 
Reports  is  the  quarterly  publication  of 
the  Nieman  Foundation  for  Journalism 
at  Harvard  University. 

Jim  Thomson,  Curator  of  the  Nieman 
Fellowships  and  editor  of  the  publica- 
tion, sent  me  an  advance  copy  of  the 
combined  Autumn  and  Winter  1975  issue 
because  he  knows  of  my  Interest  in  South 
Africa.  This  issue  devotes  five  articles  to 
the  land  of  apartheid  in  a  special  "Focus 
on  South  Africa." 

I  found  Thomson's  editorial,  "Why 
South  Africa?"  very  thoughtful  and  wise. 
It  focuses  on  the  South  Africans  who 
have  been  Associate  Nieman  Fellows  at 
Harvard,  but.  more  importantly,  it  raises 
the  issue,  "Should  there  continue  to  be 
South  Africans  in  the  Nieman  program?" 

Thomson  believes  there  should  be.  His 
editorial  explains  why.  His  conclusion  Is 
that  "Total  'shunning' — ^in  the  Menno- 
nite  sense — seems  both  unachievable  and 
self-defeating,"  in  the  case  of  South 
Africa. 

Only  Jim  Thomson's  editorial  follows. 

but  I  believe  my  colleagues  will  find  the 

entire  issue  of  interest. 

I  Nieman  Reports,  Autumn  and  Winter  197.S, 

Vol.  XXIX.  Nos.  3  and  4] 

Why  Socth  Atrica? 

(Editorial  by  Jim  Thomson) 

Why  an  issue  of  this  journal  devoted 
largely  to  Soxith  Africa? 

In  part  because  South  Africa  is  a  uniquely 
cruel  and  unjust  society  in  wlilch  one-fifth 
of  the  people  lawfully  subjugate  the  other 
four-fifths  solely  on  the  grounds  of  color. 
Such  a  society  deserves  special  scrutiny. 

In  part,  however,  because  South  Africa's 
riders  nonetheless  tolerate — although  with 
reluctance — ^tlie  freest  and  most  lively  press 
to  be  found  anywhere  on  the  African  conti- 
nent. It  is  sometimes  a  very  brave  press  as 
well.  And  portions  of  that  press  have  served 
for  two  decades  as  the  functional  equivalent 
of  an  opposition  party  in  a  de  facto  one- 
party  state. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  Nieman  Foundation 
for  Journalism  began  a  relationship  with 
South  African  journalism.  At  the  suggestion 
of  the  United  States-South  Africa  Leader  Ex- 
change Program  (USSALEP),  it  was  agreed 
that  one  South  African  newsman  would  come 
to  Harvard  each  year  for  nine  months  of 
study  as  an  Associate  Nieman  Fellow. 
USSALEP,  a  privately  funded  outfit  formed 
by  educators,  clergymen,  and  businessmen 
from  both  countries,  would  noimlnate  and 
finance  each  year's  fellow. 

Since  1960,  16  South  Africans  (not  includ- 
ing the  current  Fellow  tar  1976-76)  have 
studied  at  Harvard  on  this  program.  Thirteen 
have  been  white,  two  black,  and  one — by 
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South  African  cUssifleatlon — "Coloured,"  I.e., 
of  mixed  blood. 

Of  tiM  14  wiM  actually  returned  borne,  all 
have  done  well,  and  some  extremely  well.  One 
is  cblef  editor  of  the  nation's  largest  new8> 
paper  (The  Sunday  Times);  three  are  also 
chief  editors — of  another  national  Sunday 
paper  and  two  major  dalUes:  four  are  deputy 
editors  of  other  major  dallies;  one  Is  regional 
editor  for  a  national  magazine,  one  Is  polit- 
ical correspondent  of  the  leading  Afrikaans 
newspaper,  and  one  la  financial  editor  of  a 
large  Sunday  paper.  (Two  Nleman  alumni 
left  Journalism  and  are  leaders  In  the  busi- 
ness sector;  and  a  third  Is  Information  officer 
for  a  great  university.)  In  terms  of  the  na- 
tion's white  linguistic  divisions,  seven  of  the 
Journalists  now  work  for  English-language 
media,  four  for  Afrikaans-language  media. 

As  noted  earlier,  14  of  the  16  returned 
heme.  What  of  the  other  two? 

Well,  they  were  blacks  (or  "Bantu,"  as  the 
Pretoria  government  styles  them);  and  In 
each  case — first  In  1860,  and  then  again  In 
1964 — these  Nleman  fellowship  recipients 
were  denied  passports  and  instead  granted 
only  one-way  exit  permits  that  decreed  per- 
manent exile.  One.  Lewis  Nkosl  of  Drum 
magazine,  has  remained  In  exile.  The  other, 
Nathaniel  Nka%.  also  of  Drum,  apparently 
despondent  In  the  face  of  exile,  committed 
suicide  at  the  end  of  his  Nleman  year. 

This  year's  South  African  Nleman — Percy 
Qoboza,  editor  of  The  Daily  and  Weekend 
World  (Johannesburg)— Is  again  a  black,  for 
the  flrit  time  in  a  decade.  But  thanks  to 
subtle  cbanges  within  the  implementation 
of  apartheid,  he  Is  traveling  on  a  full-fledged 
passport,  not  a  one-way  exit  permit.  And  he 
and  bis  wife  Intend  to  return  houw  at  the« 
end  of  their  Nleman  year. 

So,  the  Nleman  Foimdatlon  has  long  par- 
ticipated, and  continues  to  participate.  In  the 
unique  society  that  Is  South  Africa. 
Should  it  do  so? 

That  was  the  central  qiteation  that  un- 
doubtedly prompted  an  Invitation  from 
USSAJLEP  for  me  and  my  wife  to  visit  that 
country  for  three  intensive  weeks  last  Bum- 
mer— to  see  for  ourselves  and  make  our  own 
Judgments. 

Out  Of  that  visit  has  come,  for  me,  a  mix 
of  reactions.  Among  them  is  a  strong  sense 
that  the  South  African  Engllsh-lan^age 
press  has  Indeed  served  well,  and  sometimes 
very  bravely,  as  both  conscience  and  critic 
of  the  white  community,  and  has  acted  aa 
a  brake  against  the  more  brutal  excesses  of 
white  racism.  Among  my  reactions,  too,  U 
some  satisfaction  In  whatever  the  Nleman 
program  may  have  done  over  15  years  to  en- 
large the  imderstandlng  and  stiffen  the  spine 
of  the  white  opponents  of  apartheid. 

At  the  same  time,  one  comes  away  feeling 
that  indignation  Is  hard  to  sustain  for  those 
whites  who  live  on  the  scene — and  that  the 
press  shows  that  difflciilty.  It  Is  hard  to  sus- 
tain because  life  is  so  extraordinarily  com- 
fortable for  whites;  because  apartheid  has. 
In  fact,  succeeded  In  largely  closing  down 
•ven  the  tenuous  communication  between 
whites  and  non-whites  that  exUted  until  the 
•arly  \9Ws;  and  because  It  is  Impossible 
▼ery  long  to  perpetuate — or  to  have  one's 
readers  tolerate — a  crisis  mentality. 

Having  been  Invited  In  the  hopes  that  we 
would  note  and  applaud  South  African 
progress,  my  wife  and  I  disappointed  many 
of  our  white  hosts  by  being  much  more 
shocked  by  what  we  saw  and  heard  than  we 
had  expected.  Tet  other  whites  quietly 
thanked  us  for  the  Intensity  of  our  reac- 
tions— for  reminding  them  of  things  to  which 
they  had  become  temporarily  numbed. 

So,  back  to  the  question  of  "participation" 
In  South  Africa.  Total  "shiuinlng" — In  the 
Mennonlte  sense — seems  both  xinachlevable 
and  self-defeating.  Tboee  South  Africans  who 
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hate  apar^/ieid— both  whites  and  blacks — 
need  responsive  visitors  from  the  rest  of  the 
planet.  Black  workers  probably  need  outside 
Investments  to  help  raise  their  slave  wages. 
Investments  by  enlightened  Industrialists 
who  care  about  using  their  leverage  to  bene- 
fit the  blacks  (but  how  to  find  and  pressure 
such  Industrialists?). 

And  that  conscience  and  critic,  the  South 
African  press,  continues  to  need  exposure  to 
attitudes,  learning,  and  support  outside  the 
country.  The  Kngl  Isb  -language  tyi>es  need 
encouragement  and  some  of  them,  only  su- 
perficially anti-apari/ieid,  need  a  challenge 
to  theif  smugness.  The  Afrikaner  Journal- 
ists— an  increasingly  restless  group,  no  longer 
unquestioning  In  their  support  of  the  official 
Ideology— need  to  be  assisted  out  of  their 
parochialism. 

But  most  of  all.  the  blacks — who  own  no 
newspapers,  can  find  few  apprenticeships  In 
the  media,  and  are  denied  any  formal  educa- 
tion In  Journalism  are  those  to  whom  pro- 
grams like  the  Nleman  Fellowships — and 
equivalents  at  other  American  universities — 
should  especially  direct  their  efforts. 

Because  some  day,  sooner  rather  than  later, 
the  black  majority  will  assiiredly  at  least 
share  power  and  wealth  In  a  transformed 
South  Africa,  or  more  likely  will  hold  the 
lion's  share  of  both.  And  at  that  moment  In 
history  It  would  be  salutary  tat  South 
Africa's  new  rulers  to  have  as  free  and 
lively  a  press,  staffed  by  men  and  women  of 
high  skills  and  liberal  values  and  courage, 
as  South  Africa's  white  ma.<;ter8  have  so  long 
grudgingly  tolerated. 
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BU8INO  IS  STELIi  THE  ESSENTIAL 
TOOL 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 


FUNDING  FOR  TICK  CONTROL 


Hon.  Theodore  M.  (Ted)  I^nhoover 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  tlwrch  2.  1976 

Mr.  RISENHOOVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In- 
festations of  Lone  Star  ticks,  a  devastat- 
ing menace  to  wide  areas  of  our  country, 
are  Increasing  rapidly. 

Oklahoma  ranchers,  recreation,  the 
quality  of  life  and  our  national  economy 
suffer  because  of  ticks.  Some  45  poimds 
of  beef  per  calf  can  be  lost  by  tick  infes- 
tation. Deer  arc  weakened.  Small  animals 
are  killed.  Ticks  carry  diseases  to  people. 
Residents  often  shun  their  own  yards  to 
avoid  ticks  and  tourists  and  retired 
people  avoid  areas  of  infestation — even 
though  they  otherwise  are  attracted. 

Congress  voted  $180,000  for  tick  re- 
search this  year;  a  commendable  in- 
crease. In  addition,  Congress  has  ordered 
the  Agriculture  Research  Service  to  give 
high  priority  to  tick  control. 

Dr.  Jakle  Hair  of  Oklahoma  State 
University  has  made  great  progress  in 
research  to  control  this  menace  through 
the  use  of  carbon  dio.Ylde  as  an  attract- 
ant.  He  could  be  on  the  verge  of  other 
breakthroughs  In  controL  Oklahoma 
State  SenatcH"  John  Dahl  and  I  are 
championing  a  $250,000  tick  research 
laboratory  In  Oklahoma  to  aid  the 
studies  and  work. 

It  is  essential  that  Congress  and  the 
Federal  Oovemment  strengthen  efforts 
to  combat  the  tick  i>roblem.  This  means 
more  funding  which  must  be  considered 
an  investment  Into  the  health  of  people, 
animals  and  our  economy. 


or  irrw  tosk 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2,  1974 

Ms.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league. Representative  Augustus  Haw- 
Knrs,  has  recently  published  In  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  an  article  which  states 
clearly  and  effectively  the  oontlniilnK 
need  for  school  busing  as  an  essential  tool 
to  achieve  school  desegregation.  While 
each  of  us  recognizes  that  no  single  ap- 
proach will  answer  all  the  difficult  ques- 
tions involved  in  achieving  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity,  it  Is  irresponsible  to 
reject  a  technique  which  has  proven  ef- 
fective in  numerous  instances  simply  be- 
cause the  strident  voices  of  racism  In 
some  communities  have  undermined 
peaceful  compliance  with  court  decisions. 
As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Equal  Opportunities.  Representative 
Hawkins  has  a  unique  understanding  of 
this  issue.  I  commend  to  you  his  article. 
(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Thur.,  Feb.  6. 
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OTJT   THE    XJiroE&LTDia   Trxeat   ot   CoimT 
Okdrs,  DssnaxGA'noir  Wottld  Btaix. 

(By  Augustus  P.  Hawkins) 
Renewed  racial  violence  in  Boston  and 
angry — If  peaceful — ^protests  by  white  parents 
in  Detroit  have  sparked  a  now  wave  of  de- 
bate over  busing  In  recent  weeks.  As  usual, 
pontlflcatlons  of  every  variety  are  being 
voiced.  Yet,  despite  the  intensity  of  the  dis- 
pute, there  Is  a  curloua  silence  on  the  topic 
that  matters  most:  the  moral  and  legal  obU- 
gallon  of  this  country  to  provide  black  chil- 
dren with  equal  educational  opportunity. 

Instead,  the  nation  seems  to  have  become 
bogged  down  In  arguments  over  the  feasi- 
bility of  using  buses,  which  Is,  at  best,  a  side 
Issue.  The  real  issue  Is — and  always  has 
been — desegregation.  If  our  society  were 
really  committed  to  this  end.  It  would  matter 
little  If  children  walked  to  desegregated 
schools  or  were  whisked  there  In  flying 
saucers. 

Btislng  Itself  certainly  Is  nbt  new  to  Amer- 
ica. The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  reported  that  44  percent  of 
all  schoolchildren  ride  buses  to  classes.  How- 
ever, only  about  3  percent  of  these  were  being 
bused  to  achieve  desegregation.  Some  antl- 
btialng  leaders  now  claim  that  desegregation 
Is  not  the  core  of  the  problem — a  tlew  even 
espoused  by  some  professed  liberals  and  clvll- 
rlghts  activists.  If  that  were  really  the  case, 
why  has  a  tiny  fraction  of  students  become 
the  focus  of  so  much  controversy? 

I  strongly  suspect  that  the  crnrent  furore 
over  the  means  of  implementing  desegrega- 
tion camouflages  a  conscious  rejection  of  the 
end  being  sought.  If  so,  then  those  who  back 
down  In  the  face  of  pressure  from  anttbuslng 
groups  or  fall  to  support  busing  because  of 
threatened  social  onrest  are  actually  helping 
to  undermine  the  power  of  the  court*. 

For  the  law  is  clear  on  the  question  of 
school  desegregation,  as  It  has  been  since 
1»M.  In  Brown  vs.  Board  of  Education,  the 
Supreme  Coiu^  not  only  oatlawed  segregated 
schools  as  "Inherently  onequal"  but  also  re- 
quired state  and  local  school  boards  to  elim- 
inate this  Inequality  "with  all  deliberate 
speed." 

This  clear  and  uncompromising  position 
was  reaffirmed  in  the  Swann  decision  of  1B71. 
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which  allowed  lower  federal  courts  to  order 
busing  as  i»rt  of  a  school  system's  desegrega- 
tion plans.  While  subsequent  decisions  hav* 
narrowed  Swann's  applicability,  none  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  buses  or  any  other  legiti- 
mate device  to  attain  desegregation. 

Yet  the  assault  on  busing  continues.  The 
U.8.  attorney  general  now  says  he  wants  to 
"rethink"  the  Swann  decision.  Antlbuslng 
leaders  are  calling  for  the  "integrity"  of 
neighborhood  schools.  What  is  even  more  dis- 
tressing, some  moderates,  liberals  and  clvll- 
rlghts  advocates  are  falling  all  over  them- 
selves In  their  retreat  from  busing. 

California's  own  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  Wilson  Riles,  himself  a  black, 
says  It  Is  "foolish"  to  assume  that  students 
must  ride  a  bus  to  get  a  good  education.  Even 
James  S.  Coleman,  the  University  of  Chicago 
sociologist  whose  views  were  once  widely 
used  oy  federal  courts  to  justify  enforced 
desegregation,  has  now  switched  his  position 
on  the  ground  that  busing  contributes  to  the 
filght  of  wmtes  from  cities. 

Coleman's  new  position  reflects  the  kind  of 
timidity  that  has  characterized  much  Uberal 
and  moderate  white  reaction  to  the  political 
challenges  of  antlbuslng  groups.  Making  a 
distinction  between  the  eradication  of  legal 
segregation  and  the  achievement  of  educa- 
tional pfu-lty  by  blacks.  Coleman  now  argues 
It  Is  not  the  responsibility  of  the  courts  to 
ensure  that  blacks  gain  the  benefits  of  inte- 
grated classrooms,  since  striking  down  legal 
segregation  is  progress  of  Itself. 

That  kind  of  hairsplitting  logic  ignores  the 
aim  of  the  courts  In  outlawing  segregation  In 
the  first  place.  By  ellminattog  the  "separate 
but  equal"  system  in  law,  clearly  the  justices 
also  intended  to  eliminate  it  In  fact.  Other- 
wise there  would  have  been  no  need  to  Insist 
that  Linda  Brown — the  protagonist  In  Brown 
vs.  Board  of  Education — be  admitted  to  a 
white  school  or  that  other  systems  be  deseg- 
regated "with  all  deliberate  speed." 

The  truth  Is  that  those  who  now  either 
back  away  from  busing  or  offer  "alternative 
solutions"  have  been  cowed  by  the  political 
power  of  the  opposition.  This  appears  to 
explain  the  turnaround  by  Coleman,  who 
restricts  his  present  support  of  busing  to  the 
"voluntary"  kind.  He  and  others  who  take 
this  position  apparently  believe  that  the 
white  majority  sbovUd  decide  whether  to 
abide  by  the  Brown  decision. 

For  many  years  coercion — or  the  threat  of 
It — ^has  played  a  critical  role  In  safeguarding 
the  public  Interest.  It  U  used,  for  example,  to 
enforce  zoning  ordinances,  tax  laws,  political 
redlstrlctlng  and  the  right  of  all  individuals 
to  dissent.  Who  would  be  so  naive  as  to 
suggest  "voluntary"  compliance  with  laws 
prohibiting  arson  or  murder? 

This  U  not  to  say  that  voluntary  busing 
should  be  rejected  out  of  hand.  Nor  do  X 
advocate  busing  for  busing's  sake.  In  fact, 
I  see  much  hope  In  a  study  recently  released 
by  Meyer  Weinberg,  editor  of  the  magazine 
Integrated  Education. 

Weinberg  believes  that  "the  country  Is 
finally  starting  to  deal  seriously  with  the 
problems  of  desegregation."  He  points  to  Des 
Moines,  where  the  school  board's  volimtary 
plan  stresses  the  need  for  "affirmative  action 
and  leadership."  Here  In  California,  according 
to  Weinberg,  an  advisory  commission  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education  has  strongly  urged 
the  board  to  adopt  new  policies  encoxu-aglng 
school  districts  to  Implement  desegregation 
measures. 

These  hopeful  signs  are,  however,  a  direct 
outgrowth  of  presstire  from  court  rulings 
since  1964.  By  the  same  token,  desegregation 
will  proceed  In  neither  California  nor  other 
states  unless  school  boards  and  elected  offi- 
cials are  convinced  the  courts  will  Intervene 
if  they  fall  to  take  action. 

To  be  sure,  social  unrest— perhaps  even 
racial  violence — will  continue  la  cities  where 
serious  attempts  are  made  to  desegregate. 
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But  Just  as  the  nation  stood  firm  behind  the 
Constitution  when  George  WaUace  and  Bir- 
mingham Police  Chief  BuU  Connor  tried  to 
frustrate  the  will  of  the  courts,  the  public 
today  must  be  prepared  to  support  busing 
when  and  where  it  Is  needed  to  comply  with 
the  law  of  the  land. 

Skeptics  about  the  purely  educational  value 
of  busing  would  do  weU  to  think  twice  before 
joining  the  opposition.  Indeed,  they  would 
better  serve  their  own  Interests — and  their 
country's — by  simply  in-glng  school  boards  to 
move  ahead  with  desegregation  plans.  In  the 
final  analysis,  that  Is  the  only  way  to  avoid 
"forced"  court-ordered  busing. 

It  would  be  foolhardy,  however,  to  expect 
voluntary  measures  alone  to  ensure  compli- 
ance with  the  mandate  of  Brown  vs.  Board  of 
Education.  That  22-year  old  decision  charted 
a  clear  course:  All  Americans  must  share 
equal  access  to  educational  facilities,  and  "all 
deliberate  speed"  Is  required  to  reach  that 
destination.  Take  away  biislng  as  a  tool  for 
gettmg  there,  and  you  seriously  Jeopardize 
the  whole  trip. 
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OFFSHORE  OIL  DRILLINa 


POST  OFFICE  CLOSINGS 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAXrVFS 

Tuesday,  March  2.  1976 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  En- 
ouirer  &  News  newspaper  in  Battle 
Creek.  Mich.,  has  published  an  important 
editorial  concerning  the  proposed  closing 
of  small  post  offices.  I  Insert  the  editorial 
for  the  Interest  of  my  colleagues: 
Post  Offick  Closings 

In  an  age  when  rlalng  postal  rates  are  not 
always  matched  by  a  corresponding  increase 
in  efficiency,  it  Is  difficult  to  criticize  the 
Postal  Service  for  attempting  to  cut  costs. 

Last  fall  the  Postal  Service  took  a  step 
toward  greater  efficiency  by  announcing  that 
It  planned  to  close  unprofitable,  small  post 
offices  throughout  the  country. 

In  response  to  that  statement,  44  members 
of  Congress  have  sued  the  Postal  Service, 
asking  for  a  court  order  against  closing  those 
tiny  post  offices. 

Rep.  Paul  Simon,  of  lUlnols,  said  the 
agency  Is,  in  effect,  "carrying  out  a  massive 
assault  on  the  country's  small  communities." 

The  efforts  of  the  Postal  Service  would 
seem  commendable  and  hardly  worth  criti- 
cizing If  the  smaU  post  offices  of  America 
merely  were  places  for  the  sending  and 
receiving  of  maU. 

In  many  communities,  though,  the  post 
office  Is  a  source  of  pride,  a  social  center  of 
sorts  In  places  where  most  other  businesses 
have  lost  out  to  the  downtown  areas  and 
suburban  shopping  centers  of  larger  cities. 

A  few  years  ago  a  movie  equated  the  death 
of  small  towns  with  the  closing  of  "The  Last 
Picture  Show."  Indeed,  movie  theaters  are 
now  as  rare  In  small  towns  as  general  stores 
with  wooden  floors  and  cracker  barrels. 

Those  Institutions,  however,  were  not  the 
end  of  tiny  communities,  only  steps  In  that 
direction. 

For  It  Is  not  imtU  the  post  offices  closes 
that  highway  departments,  according  to 
guidelines  in  most  states,  can  legitimately 
consider  removing  small  communities  from 
the  road  maps. 

And,  sentimentality  aside,  residents  of 
those  little  towns  would  miss  the  kind  of 
personal  service  that  much  larger  post  offices 
cannot  hope  to  offer. 

The  Postal  Service,  then,  should  reconsider 
Just  how  it  may  best  cut  costs,  remembering 
that.  In  eliminating  a  small  post  office,  it  is 
doing  more  than  closing  a  building. 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF   NKW   JEKSET 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2.  1976 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
rapidly  approaching  the  date  set  by  the 
Interior  Department  for  OCS  sale  No. 
40,  involving  over  800,000  acres  of 
land  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  Not 
long  ago,  I  had  the  opportunity  along 
with  many  other  individuals  in  the  pub- 
lic and  private  sector  to  submit  testi- 
mony on  the  Interior  Department's 
draft  environmental  impact  statement 
on  the  sale.  I  submit  my  remarks  for  the 
Record. 

The  remarks  follow : 

Offshobe  Oil  Dbilluic 

As  the  U.S.  Congressman  from  the  Third 
District  of  New  Jersey,  I  have  the  privilege 
of  representing  Monmouth  County  and  parts 
of  Ocean  County,  the  first  and  second  most 
densely  populated  New  Jersey  counties  along 
the  Atlantic  coast.  Because  of  the  heavy  con- 
centration of  permanent  residents — Inten- 
sified In  Slimmer  months  by  out-of-county 
visitors — and  because  of  the  huge  volume  of 
business  generated  by  the  needs  and  activ- 
ities of  so  many  people,  it  Is  Imperative  that 
any  change  in  the  status  quo  of  the  area  be 
scrutinized  to  the  point  of  exhaustion. 

Offshore  oU  drUllng  is  Just  such  a  change, 
requiring  Input  from  government  officials, 
businessmen,  environmentalists  and  con- 
cerned citizens  who  stand,  In  one  way  or  an- 
other, to  gain  or  lose  from  the  final  outcome. 
FisKmc 

FlFbermen,  for  Instance,  are  certainly  more 
likely  to  suffer  than  prosper  from  offshore 
oil  drilling.  In  spite  of  claims  by  some  oil 
companies  that  oU  drilling  platforms  are  a 
haven  for  numerous  species  of  fish.  The 
breeding  areas  for  sport  and  commercial  fin 
fish.  Inadequately  discussed  In  the  Draft  En- 
vironmental Impact  Statement  (EIS)  pre- 
pared by  the  Interior  Department,  are  the 
most  vital  natm-al  resource  of  our  coast  to 
be  threatened  by  oU  spills.  Fluke  and  blue- 
fish,  as  an  example,  depend  on  at  least  two 
major  fish  spawning  areas  on  the  New  Jersey 
coast.  Fishermen,  consequently,  depend  on 
the  continued  popularity  of  those  areas  for 
their  livelihood,  making  an  oU  spUl  devastat- 
ing to  fish  and  fishermen  alike.  And,  anyone 
who  might  suggest  as  it  suggested  in  the 
draft  EIS,  that  New  Jersey  over  the  years  has 
had  a  poor  winter  harvest  of  fish  should 
study  reports  of  the  foreign  armadas  off  our 
shores,  depleting  our  mackerel,  whiting  and 
ling  with  aU  the  efficiency  of  a  floating  fish 
factory. 

Many  Monmouth  and  Ocean  County  fish- 
ermen depend  on  shellfish,  such  as  clams, 
lobsters  and  scaUops  for  their  Income.  Lob- 
stermen  out  of  Point  Pleasant  have  already 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  oU  company 
exploratory  vessels  whose  seismic  devices 
have  ripped  lobster  traps  from  their  moor- 
ings. Already  thousands  of  doUars  In  dam- 
ages have  been  sustained  by  these  lobster- 
men,  and  though  the  oil  companies  have 
responded  quickly  In  relmbtirslng  for  dam- 
ages, the  money  does  not  account  completely 
for  all  the  man  hours  lost.  Lobster  trapping. 
In  fact,  may  be  a  fast-disappearing  profes- 
sion In  Ocean  County,  since  foreign  trawlers 
too  have  succeeded  In  wiping  out  much  of 
the  lobstermen's  equipment.  The  EIS  falls  to 
address  the  current  negative  Impact  of  off- 
shore exploratory  operations,  ccnnbined  with 
foreign  interference,  on  our  shore-area  lob- 
stermen. 
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In  studying  th«  KI8'»  long-range  predic- 
tions ot  the  effects  of  offshore  oil  drilling 
on  fish  and  flsbermen.  I  foimd  that  most  of 
the  data  related  to  the  consequences  of  an 
oil  spill  and  only  one  paragraph  (P.  98)  was 
devoted  to  the  effect  pipeline  burial  opera- 
tions will  have  on  fish,  partlcxilarly  shellfish. 
Although  It  is  stated  that  only  five  to  10 
feet  along  the  pipeline  wlU  be  disturbed,  the 
report  doM  state  that: 

"A  potentially  harmful  impact  would  be 
from  Intertldal  sedimentation  from  polluted 
sediments  stirred  up  during  pipeline  laying. 
The  consequence  of  this,  although  believed 
to  be  minor  in  relationship  to  the  total  of 
Intertldal  communities.  Is  not  known." 
(M«) 

The  EI8,  I  bellere,  should  have  devoted 
more  space  to  discussing  specifically  the 
qxiantltatlve  loss  of  surf  clam  and  lobeterlng 
areas  as  a  result  of  pipeline  burial. 

Considerable  attention  was  paid  to  the 
very  hazardous  practice  of  laying  pipes  In 
areas  of  heavy  trawling,  anchoring  and  gen- 
erally dense  ship  traffic.  According  to  the 
EI8,  92.31  percent  of  aU  oil  spilled  by  pipe- 
line breaks  and  leaks  between  1967  and  1974 
was  the  direct  result  of  ships  dragging  an- 
chors across  pipelines  (P.  22).  Since  virtually 
all  waters  off  New  Jersey  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  leasing  area  have  high-density  ship  traf- 
fic. It  Is  unlikely  low-risk  corridors  could  be 
found  for  the  two  pipelines  it  Is  projected 
will  come  ashore  in  New  Jersey. 

The  EI8  falls  to  cite  data  on  the  amount 
and  location  of  ship  traffic  and  statistics  on 
ship  collisions  which  could.  In  the  future, 
result  in  pipeline  damage.  In  fact,  the  EIS 
erroneously  assumes  that  Increased  oil  drill- 
ing wUl  result  in  less  ship  traffic,  since  It 
assumes  the  U.S.  will  become  less  dependent 
on  foreign  oil  shipments.  Indications  are, 
however,  that  unless  we  embark  immediately 
on  a  rigid  national  energy, policy,  oil  from 
the  Outer  ContlnenUl  Shelf  will  be  In  addi- 
tion to,  not  in  place  of.  Imported  oil.  What 
can  be  done — and  I  wUl  seek  legislative  solu- 
tions If  necessary— Is  to  lns\ire  strict  federal 
enforcement  of  1970  federal  safety  regula- 
tions regarding  the  construction  and  burial 
of  pipelines.  Already,  the  enforcement  of 
these  regulations  has  had  the  effect  of  cut- 
Ing  by  two-thirds  the  amount  of  pipeline  oil 
splUed  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  addition,  I 
urge  that  adequate  policing  and  marking  of 
the  pipeline  corridors  be  made  mandatory 
as  part  of  any  leasing  contracts  entered  Into 
by  the  federal  government. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  case  in  point  involves  the  Committee 
Against  Bayshore  Ollports  formed  last  No- 
vember In  bitter  response  to  a  university 
study  singling  out  Mlddletown  Township  as 
a  likely  receiving  area  for  proceeds  of  off- 
shore oil  drilling.  The  Committee  is  fearful 
that  the  Bayshore's  heretofore  unspoiled  land 
areas  wUl  faU  victim  to  "Big  Oil."  Members 
are  ready  to  fight  with  every  resource  avail- 
able long  before  the  first  line  Is  drawn  on  the 
planning  board. 

Toxmsu. 
The  tourist  industry,  vital  to  the  economy 
of  New  Jersey,  stands  to  suffer  harsh  reper- 
cussions in  the  event  of  an  oil  spill.  Tourism 
in  New  Jersey  is  a  93.5  billion  Industry, 
second  only  to  the  petrochemical  Industry.  In 
Monmouth  and  Ocean  counties,  tourism  gen- 
erates $24  million  in  personal  Income,  $36 
million  in  btisiness  recelpte  from  lodgings 
alone  and  thousands  of  jobs  for  teenagers 
and  adults.  As  a  resiUt,  the  businessman's 
Interest  in  an  attractive  shoreline  and  clean 
water  goes  beyond  the  ascetic  to  dollars  and 
cents. 

Unfortunately,  the  Era  does  not  seek  to 
break  down  to  dollars  and  cents  the  economic 
Impact  of  a  major  oil  spill  on  the  state  or  on 
certain  smaller  regions,  such  as  Monmouth 
and  Ocean  counties.  This  leaves  the  smaU 
businessman  at  a  great  dUadvantage  In  try- 
ing to  determine  Just  how  offshore  drilling 
will  affect  him  personally  and  what  safe- 
guards he  might  take  to  avoid  poaslble  fi- 
nancial losses. 

Others  before  me  have  noted  a  great  flaw 
in  the  EIS  in  its  analysis  of  the  broad  im- 
pact tourism  has  on  shore  communities.  Day 
visitors  to  the  shore  who  travel  less  than  100 
miles  one-way  were  excluded  from  the  study 
because,  according  the  the  EIS,  little  daU 
existed  on  the  extent  of  their  contribution 
to  the  tourist  dollar.  The  falltnw  to  at  least 
acknowledge  this  group  resulted  in  an  under- 
estimation of  the  economic  strain  on  shore 
businesses  and  beach  receipts  In  the  after- 
math of  an  oil  eplU.  One  need  only  to  travel 
Ml  Route  36  after  a  day  at  Gateway  National 
Park  (which  has  the  highest  annual  visita- 
tion rate  of  the  Cast  Coast  federal  recreation 
areas  lUted  by  the  EIS)  to  be  convinced  In 
short  order  that  day  trips  are  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception  In  many  parts  of  New 
Jersey. 

LiABZLTrr  ruiroa 
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ONSROKK  TACamTB 

It  Is  a  source  of  consternation  to  me  that 
Monmouth  and  Ocean  counties  were  among 
the  four  counties  assumed  by  the  EIS  to  be 
the  logical  sites  for  onshore  operations  bases 
or  pipeline  terminals.  The  EIS  does  not  spec- 
ify why  these  counties  were  selected  or  why 
Monmouth  was  singled  out  for  the  dubious 
honor  of  providing  both  an  onshore  opera- 
tions base  and  a  pipeline  land  terminal. 
Fortunately,  this  selection  was  made  only  as 
part  of  theoretical  projections,  and  In  the 
final  analysis  such  projections  may  only  be 
academic  since  It  Is  likely  that  pipes  will 
come  ashore  at  the  location  nearest  to  the 
drilling  operation. 

Sadly  lacking  in  the  EIS's  siting  of  on- 
shore facilities  was  Input  from  state  and 
local  officials  who,  for  the  past  few  years, 
have  been  developing  coastal  management 
strategy.  How  can  an  environmental  Impact 
statement  hope  to  assess  onshore  social  and 
economic  Impact  without  studying  the  long- 
range  development  plans  of  shore  communi- 
ties? landing  pipelines  and  constructing  on- 
shore facilities  In  tourist-dependent  areas 
untouched  by  heavy  industry  would  be  dis- 
astrous from  an  environmental  and  eco- 
nomic standpoint. 

It  would  also  be  foolish  to  assume  the  pri- 
vate and  public  sector  would  not  Join  in  a 
united  effort  to  block  onshore  construction. 


It  Is  imperative  that  before  any  offshore 
oU  production  begins,  a  comprehensive  oU 
liability  fund  be  established  to  Insure  that 
buslnes-smen  and  private  property  owners 
win  not  suffer  Irreparable  damage  from  oil 
spills.  To  this  end  I  have  co-sponsored  and 
win  push  for  early  conslderatlo".  of  the 
Federal  Oil  Pollution  Liability  and  Compre- 
hensive Act  of  1976.  Under  the  bUl,  the  owner 
of  an  oil  tanker  or  oil -producing  or  storage 
facility  responsible  for  the  spill  would  be 
required  to  pay  all  the  costs  of  cleaning  up 
a  spill,  and  would  be  liable  in  addition  for 
damages  to  those  Injured  by  the  spHl  up  to 
a  set  liability  limit.  This  limit  would  be  set 
at  $150  a  ton  for  oil  tankers,  $50  million  for 
onshore  and  offshore  oil  prnduclng  and  stor- 
age facilities  and  $100  million  for  deepwater 
ports.  Expenses  beyond  these  limits 'would 
be  borne  by  the  newly-created  oil  spill  lia- 
bility fund.  Financing  for  the  new  fund 
would  be  accomplished  through  a  limited  tax 
on  oil  produced  In  or  delivered  to  this  coun- 
try. It  Is  estimated  it  would  raise  the  price 
of  a  gallon  of  gas  a  fraction  of  a  cent,  though 
the  tax  would  be  terminated  once  the  fund 
accumulated  $200  million. 

LBASOfO 

In  our  rush  to  develop  a  degree  of  Inde- 
pendence In  energy,  we  may  have  under- 
emphaalsed  the  Importance  of  comprehensive 
exploration  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 
Certainly  we  should  have  a  solid  estimate  of 
how  much  oil  exists  In  the  OCS  before  we 
begin  leasing  acreage  to  oU  companies,  but 


It  Is  evident  from  the  periodically-revised 
figures  on  oU  deposits  compiled  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  that  not  even  the 
experts  can  guess  the  size  of  our  deposits. 
Without  more  exploration  to  determine  bet- 
ter estimates  of  our  oil  and  gas  reserves,  it 
is  Impossible  to  weigh  the  benefite  of  offshore 
oil  drilling  against  the  disadvantages. 

There  has  been  much  debate  on  the  state 
level  and  in  Congress  on  revision  of  fedenU 
oU  leasing  procedures,  now  oond\icted  on  a 
"front-end  bonus"  bidding  system.  This 
method  has  two  negative  effects.  Flnt.  It  dis- 
courages smaUer  companies  from  competitive 
bidding  because  they  are  unable  to  match  the 
huge,  lump  sum  bids  offered  by  the  larger 
companies.  Secondly.  It  restricts  the  amount 
of  money  available  for  exploration  by  tying 
up  so  much  capital  in  the  InlUal  bid. 

The  "net-profit  sharing"  bidding  method 
endorsed  by  Gov.  Brendan  Byrne  and  other 
state  officials  appears  to  be  bet))  faizer  and 
wiser  for  aU  parties  Involved.  Under  this  sys- 
tem.  companies  voxild  bid  on  the  share  the 
government  would  receive  from  actual  pro- 
duction, assuring  the  federal  treasury  a  steady 
income  on  producing  wells  while  tntlng  up 
private  cash  for  an  intensive  exploratory  ef- 
fort. This  method,  which  would  serve  to 
separate  the  right  to  explore  for  oU  from  the 
right  to  produce  it.  seems  especially  wise  in 
view  of  lower  bonus  bids  offered  recently  for 
acreage  off  California  and  Texas. 

In  a  few  weeks,  the  House  Ad  Hoc  Commit- 
tee on  the  Outer  Continental  Bhelf  will  be 
marking  up  legislation  that  will  require  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ntnize  a  leasing 
method  other  than  the  cash  bonus  system  at 
least  83  per  cent  of  the  time.  This  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  The  Senate's  Tersion 
is  more  effective  In  this  respect  in  that  it 
requires  the  net  profit  sharing  or  other 
method  to  be  used  80  per  cent  of  the  time, 
though  It  lacks  exploration  Incentives  Rouse 
committee  members  are  expected  to  Include 
in  the  Hb\ise  bill. 

In  addition  to  encouraging  the  optimum 
amount  of  OCS  exploration.  I  urge  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  In  Its  leasing  to  require 
oU  companies  to  meet  strict  safety  and  en- 
vironmental guidelines  so  that  oU  spills  do 
not  result  from  laxity  in  construction  and 
operation  or  simple  human  carelessness  that 
could  easily  be  avoided.  Although  there  are 
regulations  In  effect  governing  many  aspects 
of  offshore  drilling,  there  u  nothing  that 
requires  oil  companies  to  meet  state  guide- 
lines as  a  prerequisite  for  contract  ^proval. 
I  urge  that  the  Department  of  Interior  assure 
the  states  thpoagh  the  Issuance  of  regula- 
tions that  It  win  not  proceed  with  leasing 
until  state  legislatures  and  Departments  of 
Environmental  Protection  are  given  the  op- 
portunity to  draw  up  their  own  guidelines. 

Offshore  oH  drilling  at  this  stage  of  our 
country's  quest  for  new  energy  supplies  must 
be  viewed  as  unavoidable.  What  can  be 
avoided,  however,  are  the  negative  effects  of 
not  knowing  what  kind  of  reserves  and  what 
kind  of  onshore  development  can  be  ex- 
p«scted.  Through  careful  exploration,  the  fed- 
eral government  can  get  the  best  return  on 
Its  sales,  and  governments,  businesses.  Indus- 
tries and  concerned  citizens  can  better  as- 
sess the  environmental  and  economic  im- 
pact Involved  In  the  tapping  of  our  offshore 
energy  supplies. 


UJS.  POSTAL  SERVICE 

Ken.  Theodore  M.  (Ted)  Risenhoover 

or  OKi.ABoi(a 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2,  1976 
Mr.  RISENHOOVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  keystones  of  rural  America  Is  the 
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small  poet  offlce.  BeaUes  the  obviously 
needed  service*  Modered  by  tbese  postal 
facilities,  they  are  a  symbol  and  rallying 
point  of  small  oommimltles  which  need 
to  grow — as  our  society  turns  away  from 
urbanization  and  toward  balanced 
growth. 

Yet.  the  UA  Postal  Service  has 
launched  a  program  to  close  many  of 
these  small  post  ofllces.  I  plan  to  con- 
tinue fluting  each  closing  hi  my  district 
and  I  urge  this  Congress  to  Join  my  ef- 
fort—tecause  dosing  small  post  offices  Is 
a  movement  In  the  wrong  direction  for 
our  country. 


NUCLEAR  POWER  STILL 
nSPORTAMT 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 


IN  THE  HOtTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdati,  March  2.  1976 

Mr.  UUJtCAN.  Mr.  I^peaker.  the  article 
which  follows  Is  from  the  Oxegonlan 
(Portland)  of  Fetnuary  1«.  1976.  It  Is 
the  second  In  a  series  concerning  prob- 
lems and  alternative  solutions  to  than 
that  confront  every  one  of  ub.  I  hope 
Members  will  find  it  as  useful  and  In- 
formative as  I  do. 

VVCLKAM  POWBt  ^TTLS.  IMPOKTAMT  TO  BaiT&nr 

DxspxTX  NoaTH  BEa  On.,  Oas  DcnEumcsMT 

(By  Dr.  Forrest  E.  and  John  W.  Rleke) 

British  hopes  for  cheaper  energy  and  eco- 
nomic recovery  rest  heavily  on  rapid  develop- 
ment of  North  Sea  oU  and  gas  deposits, 
signaling  a  change  in  the  naUon's  energy 
policy  that  previously  projected  a  mixed 
fuel  economy  evenly  divided  between  fossil 
fuel  sources  and  nuclear  energy. 

The  United  Kingdom  employs  a  four-fuel 
system,  primarily  coal,  plus  oU,  nuclear 
energy  and  nal;ural  gas.  Hydroelectric  gener- 
ratlon  Is  minimal. 

For  centuries  Briti.<ih  coal  has  been  both 
a  blessing  and  a  bane.  It  was  a  secure  energy 
base  for  Industrallzatlon,  but  coal  twining 
devastated  large  areas  of  the.  land,  wrecked 
the  health  of  thousands  of  miners  and  fouled 
the  air  of  the  cities. 

In  the  mld-1960B.  clean-air  sUtutes  were 
enacted  which  prohibited  use  of  coal  for 
space  heating  and  cooking;  a  rush  to  natural 
gas  and  electricity  ensued.  This  posed  a 
serious  threat  to  the  livelihood  of  thousands 
of  coal  miners. 

To  protect  mine  employment,  the  govern- 
ment ordered  the  Central  Electricity  Gener- 
ating Bocu-d.  the  naUonal  utility  in  the 
Umted  Kingdom,  to  purchase  annually  60 
million  tons  of  British  coal  for  the  produc- 
tion of  electricity,  a  mandate  that  protected 
the  miners  and  at  the  same  time  committed 
the  UJC.  to  a  coal-based  energy  economy. 

The  Central  Electricity  Oeneratlng  Board 
(CEOB)  reported  in  1974  that  coal  accounted 
for  64  per  cent  of  Its  fuel  cost,  oU  represented 
23  per  cent  of  the  fuel  biU.  natural  gas,  3 
per  cent  and  nuclear  fuel,  9  per  cent. 

During  1974,  under  intense  union  pressure, 
the  National  Coal  Board  permitted  a  133  per 
cent  Increase  in  the  price  of  coal  at  the  pit- 
head. CEOB  fuel  costs  climbed  from  $1.36 
biUlon  in  1973  to  $2.41  bUUon  in  1974.  As  a 
result,  the  CEOB  suffered  a  loss  of  $80  mil- 
lion instead  of  an  anticipated  profit  of  $20 
million. 

The  CEOB  lodged  a  strong  protest  and  the 
government  agreed  to  cover  the  loss  from  the 
general  fund.  Thus,  the  cost  of  the  coal  folly 
was  transmitted  to  the  taxpayer. 
CXXn $19— Part  4 


EXTENSIONS  OF  R^ifARKS 

New  dteooverieB  ot  oil  and  gas  In  the  Horth 
Sea  have  ta-lghtened  Brttiah  prospects  for 
energy  and  the  fields  appear  to  be  rich,  in- 
deed. Bui  there  are  problems. 

Oil  and  gas  are  piped  into  the  east  coast 
of  Sngland  and  already  have  changed  the 
txtA  supply  to  tliat  region.  But  develop- 
mentB  farther  north  are  going  slowly;  costs 
are  high  and  oU  production  low. 

Meanwhile,  the  Scots  are  growing  political- 
ly restless.  Potential  oil  prosperity  has  fueled 
a  spirit  of  separatism  which  has  always 
smoldered  north  of  Hadrian's  WsU.  The  Scots 
are  demanding  a  share  of  the  oil  harvest  and 
with  the  promise  of  Increased  income  are 
demanding  greater  autonomy  from  England. 
Scotland's  aspirations  are  receiving  serious 
consideration  and  wiU  come  to  partial  frui- 
tion, the  British  say.  MeanwhUe,  quiet  Scot- 
tish cities  and  hamlets  are  suffering  imac- 
customed  growth,  prosperity  and  boom-town 
social  disruption.  Things  may  never  be  the 
same  again  in  the  glens  and  braes  and  de- 
spite Vb»  potential  windfall  from  oil,  resent- 
ments are  building. 

With  ■«~»^"^''  pressures  increasing  as  an 
obstacle  to  oil  eiq>kration  and  the  glory  days 
of  coal  lust  about  spent  (old  mines  are 
nearly  empty  and  remaining  coal  is  dUBeuli 
to  reach  and  costly  to  produce) ,  the  United 
Kingdom  has  been  forced  to  plan  for  sup- 
plementary energy  from  other  sources. 

Nttdear  power  stlU  remains  an  important 
opUon  for  tt»e  generation  of  electricity  in  XSm 
UJK.,  though  there  are  problems  with  it, 
some  serious. 

Nuclear  energy's  relative  importance  is 
diminished  for  the  time  being  t>ecaase  of  the 
shift  to  oU  and  gas,  but  the  CEOB  reports 
that  its  eight  Magnox  (gas-cooled)  nuclear 
power  stations  are  producing  electricity  much 
cheaper  than  either  coal-  or  c^-flred  gen- 
eration. 

In  fact,  on  the  basis  of  1974-75  accounting 
costs,  the  Magnox  stations  (the  first  genera- 
tion British  reactors)  cost  $99  million  more 
than  coal-  or  oil-fired  plants  in  deprecia- 
tion. Interest  and  operating  expenses  because 
they  are  nuclear.  But  they  saved  the  CEOB 
$249  minion  on  the  fuel  bill  for  a  net  sav- 
ings of  $170  million  in  favor  of  nuclear. 

In  the  Integrated  power  system  of  the 
CEOB,  Ibere  are  146  stations  burning  fossil 
fuels — coal,  oil,  gas  or  combinations  of  the 
three.  Obsolescence  and  replacement  are  rec- 
ognized phenomena;  fossil  stations  neces- 
sarily operate  at  about  2,000  degrees-Fahren- 
heit, a  temperature  which  causes  furnace 
detertorattoQ  and  gradual  loss  of  tliennal 
efficiency.  Tliese  and  other  factors  mtnt  be 
accommodated  in  long  range  plans  for  fossil 
fuel  and  nuclear  stations. 

In  addition,  severe  pollution  from  combus- 
tion of  coal  and  oil  Is  all  too  familiar  In  the 
United  BSngdom.  Most  persons  enooimtered 
during  our  visit  feel  that  a  change  to  rela- 
tively clean  nuclear  power  has  been  wel- 
comed by  Britons  as  part  of  a  clean-air 
strategy. 

Anxiety  over  nuclear  dangers  has  been  al- 
layed by  up  to  20  years  of  power  generation 
at  eight  Magnox  nuclear  power  stations,  aU 
of  which  have  operated  without  disaster  or 
obvious  environmental  disruption.  There  Is 
some  vocal  opposition  to  nuclear  power, 
largely  centered  in  London  and  in  northwest 
England. 

Friends  of  the  Earth,  Ltd.,  in  London,  is 
the  heart  of  organized  nuclear  opposition.  It 
was  created  about  five  years  ago.  Its  efforts 
are  not  limited  to  programs.  The  organiza- 
tion, yet  a  small  group,  claims  to  have  pre- 
vented Rio  Tlnto  Zinc  from  establishing  a 
copper  mine  In  Snowdonla  National  Park  in 
Wales,  achieved  a  ban  on  all  Imports  of  whale 
products  (except  whale  oil),  and  halted  con- 
struction of  an  oil  rig  depot  at  Drumbule 
Inlet  in  Scotland. 

Friends  of  the  Earth  officials  say  they  were 
the  first  to  sound  the  alarm  over  the  pro- 
posed ptu-chase  by  the  CEOB  of  32  American 
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pressxulEed  water  reactorB,  and  they  have 
annotmoed  their  intentions  to  block  BrttUh 
dev^topment  of  tts  own  steam  generating 
heavy  water  reactor  program. 

In  opposing  nuclear  expansion,  the  Friends 
of  the  Earth.  Ltd.  Invoke  widely  used  argu- 
ments: The  danger  of  radioactive  release, 
questionahle  operating  safety  of  nuclear 
plants,  unproved  waste  dispoeal  methods,  in- 
adequate secmity  and  safety  at  tnmsuranlc 
nucUdes,  possible  diversion  of  reactor  fuel  to 
wei^tonry,  and  other  negative  implications  of 
"an  electronuclear  future." 

The  envtaonmental  movement  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  however,  stresses  somewnat 
different  points  than  one  finds  In  the  United 
States.  A  conservancy  society  in  that  ooimtry 
Is  faced  with  a  different  set  of  reaUtles.  WhUe 
the  Friends  of  the  Earth  are  **. . .  committed 
to  the  conservation,  restoration  and  rational 
use  of  the  eco^here  .  .  .**,  it  reeoernlaes  that 
options  are  limited  in  the  United  inng«i«wTi 
Consequently,  the  environmentalists  lean 
heavily  on  economic  arguments — ^~Is  <'">lif>n 
really  worth  it?  .  .  .  The  nudear  Industry 
needs  your  support — can  yon  apexe  another 
one  bUllon  pounds?" 

In  the  present  depressed  economy,  the 
British  government  finds  it  difficult  to  tMnv 
about  a  distant  future.  Politicians  would 
rather  avoid  discussion  of  a  non-nuclear 
society,  but  the  lYlends  of  the  Earth  suggest 
such  a  society  would  entail  no  more  radical 
changes  ttian  other  available  choices.  FOE 
urges  political  and  public  evaluation  of  the 
costs  and  benefits  for  both  a  low-eneigy,  non- 
nuclear  society  and  high  energy,  nuclear 
society. 

Hie  Friends  of  the  Earth  reminds  the 
British  people  that  the  costs  of  political  mis- 
takes will  have  to  be  paid  long  t>.r;er  elected 
decision  makers  have  been  retired. 

While  the  Mends  of  the  Earth  continue 
limited  confnmtatlon  with  nuclear  develc^- 
ment.  the  government  and  the  CEOB  have 
espoused  future  Increase  in  nuclear  use, 
through  a  cycle  of  steam  generating  heavy 
water  reactors  (SOHWBs).  a  reactor  type 
similar  to  those  being  produced  in  Canada, 
and  a  subsequent  development  of  breeder 
reactors. 

Reacted  research  and  construction  have 
been  delayed  by  design  problems  and  faulty 
workmanship,  attributed  to  dlsorganlEed 
quality  control  programs.  The  nuclear  sys- 
tems have  functioned  well,  but  trouble  has 
arisen  with  containment  vessel  design, 
pun[^>s,  pipes,  heat  exchange  devices  and 
generators. 

Coalescence  of  reactor  manufacturers  Into 
a  sin^e  National  Nuclear  Corp.  is  a  response 
to  uneven  quality  control  from  mult^le  sup- 
pUers  and  the  British  have  chosen  to  solve 
design  problems  through  standardlmtlon  of 
a  quality  product.  This  thinking  also  refiects 
a  national  aspiration  to  Improve  market 
position  for  reactor  sales. 

The  United  Kingdom  manufactures  nu- 
clear fuel,  reprocesses  spent  fuel  and  stores 
high  level  waste.  The  government  Is  enlarging 
its  fuel  and  reprocessing  plants  with  Intent 
to  develop  a  profitable  nuclear  fuel  business 
In  the  world  markelplace. 

High-level  radioactive  fuel  wastes  from  re- 
processing are  stlU  maintained  as  acid  solu- 
tions in  stainless  steel  tanks  at  Wlndscale,  on 
the  West  Coast  of  Ctunberlano.  Liquid  wastes 
have  been  reduced  In  volume  by  evaporation, 
but  no  serious  move  toward  soUdlflcatlon — 
as  Is  being  done  at  the  Hanford  Atomic 
Works  in  Washington  state — ^for  long-term 
storage  is  evident. 

The  British  nuclear  Industry  asserts  that 
safety  of  the  environment  and  workers  Is  weU 
In  hand.  Plutonium  and  similar  reactor  prod- 
ucts are  Isolated  and  manipulated  by  auto- 
mation or  remote  handling  eqn^ment. 

Safety  and  engineering  officials  woik  within 
standards  set  by  the  International  Conunls- 
slon  of  Radiological  Protection  (ICRP). 
They  are  fin-ther  guided  by  the  optntons  of 
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the  British  Medical  Reii««rch  Council  ex- 
pressed In  ft  1075  report,  "Toxicity  of  Pluto- 
nium." Tbey  are  encouraged  by  the  recent 
Ixw  Alamas  report  on  workers  carrying  ex- 
cess body  burdens  of  plutonlum  sine* 
1942-44. 

The  covincll  reports  that  accidental  occu- 
pational deaths  from  nuclear  sources  are  not 
occurring  among  76,000  radiologic  workers. 
By  contrast,  annual  accidental  occupational 
deaths  In  the  years  1960-70  averaged  360  per 
year  In  factories  and  100  to  150  per  year  in 
underground  coal  mines. 

Meanwhile,  the  security  of  nuclear  power 
plants  and  products  la  receiving  greater  at- 
tention from  government  and  officials  at  nu- 
clear centers  than  ever  before.  Protection  Is 
focused  on  transport  syHtems  (rail  and  truck) 
and  on  reactor  products  with  weapons  poten- 
tial. (The  Increased  security  Is  being  applied 
to  other  energy  supply  systems  as  well;  pipe- 
lines and  transmission  lines  have  been  a 
favorite  target  of  terrorists.) 

The  recently  created  National  Radiological 
Protection  Board  has  launched  research,  sur- 
veillance, epidemiological  studies  and  In- 
structional efforts  to  increase  knowledge 
about  radiation  hazards  and  to  improve  pub- 
lic protection  procedtu-es.  Results  of  these 
studies,  no  doubt,  will  be  of  great  value  to  the 
United  States  and  other  nuclear  nations. 

Energy  issues  receive  open  and  broad  re- 
view In  Great  Britain;  the  Interested  citizen 
is  exposed  to  vigorous  and  open  discussion 
of  energy  Issues,  In  the  press,  over  the  BBC 
airwaves,  In  published  government  reports.  In 
special  Investigative  work  parties,  and  In  par- 
llamentary  debate.  Nonetheless,  the  review 
process  evolves  a  conclusive  decision  in  rapid 
order. 

The  government  is  In  total  control  of  en- 
ergy planning,  financing  and  choice  of  energy 
alternatives.  Energy  decisions  are  made  at 
the  highest  governmental  levels,  thus  tend 
to  be  politically  motivated.  These  energy  de- 
cisions are  responsive  to  rapidly  changing 
economic,  social  and  political  tides  and  affect 
internal  and  international  affairs  at  all  levels. 
The  body  responsible  for  production  ftnd 
distribution  of  electricity  to  60  million  resi- 
dents In  England  and  Wales  is  the  CEOB. 
It  sells  electricity  in  bulk  to  12  mdependent 
regional  boards  In  England  and  Wales  and 
exchanges  power  with  the  Scotland  Elec- 
tricity Generating  Board.  The  regional 
boards  determine  their  own  needs,  devise 
their  sales  and  conservation  strategies  and 
distribute  electricity  to  residential  and  com- 
mercial purchasers. 

Financial  needs  of  Increasing  power  sup- 
ply are  subject  to  approval  by  the  secretary 
of  state  for  energy  and  submitted  In  memo- 
randum form  for  annual  review  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury.  The  secretary  of 
state  for  trade  and  industry  has  exercised 
a  strong  Influence  on  the  choice  of  the 
steam  generating  heavy  vrater  reactor  as  the 
nuclear  reactor  technology  of  UJC.'s  future. 
The  government's  rejection  of  the  CEOB's 
desire  to  purchase  light  water  reactors  from 
the  United  SUtes  In  place  of  British  mod- 
els. Illustrates  the  level  at  which  major 
energy  decisions  are  made.  It,  also  sheds 
light  on  the  process  of  decision  making,  but 
doesn't  Indicate  whether  an  energy  policy 
exists  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  who  gen- 
erates or  revises  it. 

Clearly,  Great  Britain  Is  deeply  committed 
to  the  use  of  nuclear  power.  But  nuclear 
Investment  has  been  slowed  be::euse  of  in- 
creased availability  of  oil  and  natural  gas 
from  the  North  Sea. 

One  can  speculate  that  participation  of 
the  United  Kingdom  as  a  major  vendor  of 
nuclear  hardware  is  seriously  hampered  by 
poor  financing,  the  depressed  pound,  and 
deep  involvement  with  new  reactor  tech- 
nologies that  are  slow  to  mature.  In  addi- 
tion, imcertain  productive  quality  of  Brit- 
ish goods  has  had  negative  impart  In  the 
marketplace. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

These  mlsfortunates  have  been  amplified  by 
opponents.  Despite  opposition  views,  those 
charged  with  provision  of  unfailing  supplies 
of  energy  are  determined  to  live  with  both 
fossil  and  nuclear  fuels. 

With  luck,  they  say.  the  United  Kingdom 
may  be  able  to  turn  a  profit  sorely  needed 
by  converting  xmwanted  nuclear  waste  to 
profitable  byproducts. 
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EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY:    THE  HOPE 
AND  THE  REALITY 


RELIGIOUS  GROUPS  SUPPORT 
MEYNER  AMENDMENT 


HON.  HELEN  S.  MEYNER 

or  NEW  jxaacY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  nEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1976 

Mrs.  MEYNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
I  will  be  offering  an  amendment  to  the 
Intei-natlonal  Security  Assistance  Act 
of  1976  to  strike  the  new  international 
military  education  and  training  pro- 
gram. Today,  I  was  very  pleased  to 
receive  a  letter  of  support  for  this 
amendment  from  eight  representatives 
of  religious  organizations.  I  would  like  to 
insert  their  letter  into  the  Record  at  this 
time: 

March  1,  1976. 
Rep.  Helen  S.  Meynu, 
House  of  Reprexentatiues, 
Washington,  DC. 

DxAft  Mrs.  MxTinni:  We  understand  that 
you  may  offer  an  amendment  to  the  Inter- 
national Security  Assistance  Act  when  It  Is 
on  the  House  floor  Wedensday  to  delete  the 
authority  for  a  military  education  and  train- 
ing program. 

We  want  to  indicate  to  you  our  strong 
endorsement  of  such  an  amendment. 

Although  the  amount  proposed  for  such  a 
program  is  relatively  modest  (t28.16  million) , 
this  program  Is  detrimental  in  that  It  In- 
creases military  Influence  and  dominance  In 
developing  countries,  thus  buttreaalng 
already  existing  trends  toward  authoritarian- 
ism and  decreasing  the  importance  of  the 
civilian  section  of  society. 

This  program  Is  also  an  integral  part  of 
the  effort  to  push  United  States  arms  sales 
throughout  the  world  by  creating  an  appetite 
for  United  States  mUitary  equipment,  thus 
diverting  scarce  national  resources  In  the 
developing  countries  from  needed  economic 
development  projects. 

If  an  additional  $38  million  is  to  be  used 
for  international  education  and  training, 
we  urge  that  this  money  be  used  to  Increase 
food  production,  promote  literacy,  strengthen 
population  planning  and  health,  and  slmllsr 
cmstructlve  programs. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  F.  Snyder,  Executive  Secretary. 
Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation. 

Joyce  V.  Hamlin,  Secretary  for  Legislative 
Affairs,  Women's  Division,  Board  of  Global 
Ministries,  United  Methodist  Church. 

Patil  Klttlaus,  Coordinator.  Washington 
Office,  Center  for  Social  Action,  United 
Church  of  Christ. 

William  J.  Davis,  SJ,  Jesuit  Conference. 

Robert  Alpern,  Director,  Unitarian  Unl- 
versalist  Aasoctation,  Wnshlngton  Office  for 
Social  Concern. 

Ralph  E.  Smeltzer,  Washington  Repre- 
sentative and  Social  Justice  Consultant, 
Church  of  the  Brethren. 

June  Totten,  Director  of  OovernmentftI 
Relations,  American  Baptist  Churches. 

Mary  Jane  Patterson,  Director,  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  Washington  Office. 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday,  March  2.  1976 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  brought 
to  my  colleagues'  attention  yesterday 
some  perceptive  remarks  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Hill,  the  national  labor  director  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  on  the  10th  an- 
niversary of  the  establishment  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission. Mr.  Hill  addresses  himself  to  the 
barrage  of  emotional  attacks  against  the 
progressive  equal  opportunity  legislation 
and  judicial  decisions  of  the  past  decade. 
As  Mr.  Hill  notes,  the  enthusiasm  and 
humanitarian  sense  of  pui-pose  that  cul- 
minated in  the  passage  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  has  not  been  sus- 
tained. The  hope  that  all  Americans 
would  finally  experience  the  liberty  and 
equaUty  espoused  in  the  Constitution  has 
been  sabotaged  by  policies  of  benign  neg- 
lect. As  a  result,  de  facto  discrimination 
has  still  not  given  way  to  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  again  urge 
my  colleagues  to  consider  Mr.  Hill's  anal- 
ysis of  the  quest  for  job  equality.  The 
conclusion  of  Mr.  Hill's  address  follows: 
During  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  the 
federal  courta  have  Increasingly  recognized 
the  validity  of  numerical  goals  In  eliminat- 
ing traditional  forma  of  discrimination.  The 
courts  have  used  this  approach  as  a  remedy 
to  end  systematic  discrimination  in  the  selec- 
tion of  Juries  and  It  has  also  been  utilized 
In  legislative  reapportionment  litigation,  and 
In  school  segregation  cases. 

In  Sicann  v.  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board 
of  Education,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that: 
"Absent  a  constitutional  violation  there 
would  be  no  basis  for  Judicially  ordering 
assignment  of  students  on  a  racial  basis. 
All  things  being  equal,  with  no  history  of 
discrimination,  it  might  well  be  desirable 
to  assign  pupils  to  schools  nearest  their 
homes.  But  all  things  are  not  equal  in  a 
system  that  has  been  deliberately  constructed 
and  maintained  to  enforce  racial  segregation. 
The  remedy  for  such  segregation  may  be 
administratively  awkward,  Inconvenient  and 
even  bizarre  in  some  situations  and  may  im- 
pose burdens  on  some;  but  all  awkwardness 
and  Inconvenience  cannot  be  avoided  In  the 
Interim  period  when  remedial  adjustments 
are  being  made  to  eliminate  the  dual  school 
systems." 

Significantly,  the  Court  ruled  that  mathe- 
matical racial  ratios  could  be  ueed  as  "a 
starting  point  In  the  process  of  shaping  a 
remedy." 

Although  the  courts  have  repeatedly  ppok- 
en  on  this  issue  the  extensive  public  discus- 
sion of  affirmative  action  programs  has 
ignored  the  major  legal  Interpretations  of  the 
validity  of  numerical  goals  and  timetables  In 
civil  rights  enforcement  efforts.  In  the  last 
half  of  the  1960s,  as  a  result  of  an  emerging 
body  of  law  relating  to  employment  discrimi- 
nation, new  forms  of  implementation  were 
developed  to  obtain  compliance  with  legal  re- 
quirements. Among  the  most  Important  of 
these  was  the  concept  of  numerical  goals  to 
be  achieved  within  stated  time  frames.  The 
use  of  numbers  expressed  in  tlie  form  of 
goals  and  timetables  to  enforce  the  legal 
prohibitions  against  Job  discrimination  had 
Its  origin  in  a  Fourteenth  Amendment  case, 
Lthridge  v.  Rhodes,  initiated  by  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
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People,  and  CuciOpA  on  May  17.  1867  by  the 
UA.  Disttict  court  la  ColTunboB.  Ohio. 

In  this  CMS,  tli4  MAACP  proposed  tb*  prin- 
ciple that  stwBS  agendes  requlrs  a  oontrae- 
ttial  commttnuBt  trom  btdldlxv  eontractors 
to  employ  a  speelflo  minimum  number  of 
black  and  other  minority  workers  in  each 
craft  at  erery  stage  of  eoastroetlion.  Tills 
concept,  later  Inoorporated  In  the  FblUdel- 
phia  Plan,  was  potcnttally  tbs  most  effective 
means  of  •chlevlDg  oompllaaoe  with  the  law. 
The  Philadelphia  flan,  chalKmgad  In  tlM  fed- 
eral courts,  was  a  significant  devAtopment  In 
contract  compliance  efforts.  It  was  to  become 
the  case  that  Joined  the  Issue  and  was  most 
important  In  establishing  the  legality  of  the 
use  of  numerical  goals  In  fedanJ  dvtl  rights 
enforcement.* 

In  reqixHiae  to  the  arguments  of  ooatrso- 
tors  and  labor  unions  that  tb«  plan  eon- 
talned  Illegal  racial  quotas,  the  U JS.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Third  Circuit  stated,  "Clearly 
the  Philadelphia  Vlan  Is  color-oonscloua.  .  .  . 
In  other  oontezts  eolor-eoosolofasnflss  has 
been  deemed  to  be  an  apprc^rtate  remedial 
posture." 

The  court  further  held  that: 

"The  Philadelphia  Plan  Is  valid  executive 
action  designed  to  remedy  the  psroelved  evil 
that  minority  tradesmen  have  not  been  In- 
cluded in  the  labor  pool  In  which  tlie  FMena 
Oovenunent  has  a  oast  and  performance  in- 
terest. The  Fifth  Amendment  does  not  prtt* 
hlblt  such  action." 

In  this  Important  decision,  the  appellate 
court  declBlTsly  njectad  the  aigtmMnt  that 
government  Imposed  goals  and  timetables  for 
the  employment  of  blacks  and  other  minori- 
ties was  unconstitutional.  On  the  oonlrary, 
the  court  speclfloaUy  validated  the  tegallty 
of  this  approach  where  necessary  and  the 
Supreme  Court  let  stand  by  rsfuslng  to  re- 
view. 

In  a  later  case  Involving  a  state  govern- 
ment— Builders  AsaodatUm  ▼.  OgiMe — ^the 
Seventh  Circuit  Ooint  of  Appeals  tn  1973  af- 
firmed the  use  of  Job  quotas  and  held  that: 

"Numerical  objectives  may  be  the  only 
feasible  mechanmn  for  rtrtlnlng  with  any 
clarity  the  obligation  of  federal  oontraeton 
to  move  employment  practtees  In  the  direc- 
tion of  true  neutrality. 

As  the  courts  perceive  It,  pledges  of  passive 
nondlBcnmlnatlon  alter  nothing  and  there 
is  no  meaningful  measure  of  change  other 
than  numbers.* 

In  this  context,  federal  courts  r^>eatedly 
recognized  that  race-conadous  tnjurles  re- 
quire race-conscious  remedies;  In  JToneoIk 
CORE  V.  NorvaUt  Redevelopment  Ageneg,  a 
federal  court  stated: 

"What  we  have  said  may  require  dasslflca- 
tlon  by  race.  That  to  sometltfng  which  the 
Constitution  \isuaUy  forbids,  not  because 
It  Is  Inevitably  an  impermlasUde  classlflca- 
tion,  but  because  It  to  one  which  usually,  to 
our  national  shame,  has  been  drawn  for  the 
pvtrpoee  of  maintaining  racial  Inequality. 
Where  It  to  drawn  for  the  purpose  of  achiev- 
ing equality  It  wlU  be  allowed,  and  to  the 
extent  that  it  to  necessary  to  avoid  unequal 
treatment  by  race.  It  will  be  required." 

In  United  States  v.  Local  28.  IBEW,  It  was 
held  that  the  "antl-preferentlal  treatment" 
section  of  Title  VII  does  not  limit  the  power 
of  a  court  to  order  affirmative  relief  to  correct 
the  effects  of  past  unlawful  practices.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Court  of  Appeato  f«r  the  Sixth 
Circuit,  "any  other  Interpretation  would  al- 
low complete  nullification  of  the  stated  pur- 
poses of  the  ClvU  Bights  Act  of  1664." 

A  similar  conclusion  was  reached  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit  tn 
United  States  v.  tronuxnkers.  Local  M.  After 
the  dtotrict  court  ordered  the  defendants  In 
Seattle  to  comply  with  an  affirmative  action 
program,  the  labor  unions  denounced  the 
court's  order  because  It  allegedly  contained 
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"racial  quotas"  and  "racial  preferences."  But 
the  circuit  court  rejected  tbto  argument  and 
stated: 

"Iben  can  b«  Uttle  doubt  that  where  a 
violation  of  Tttla  vn  to  found,  the  court  la 
vested  with  broad  remedial  poww  to  remove 
the  vestiges  of  past  discrimination  and  dlml- 
nats  prsnsnt  and  assure  (he  noneristwice  of 
future  barrtsrs  to  the  full  wnployment  of 
black  workers.  .  .  .  Wlthottt  siieh  powers,  the 
district  oourt  would  be  unable  to  effectuate 
the  desire  of  Congress  to  eliminate  all  forms 
of  discrimination." 

In  SAACP  V.  AUen.  a  federal  court  found 
that  defendants  had  engaged  in  blatant  dis- 
crimination. Froca  iu  inception  thirty-five 
years  ago.  the  Alabama  State  Highway  Patrol 
had  systeiBatically  excluded  blacks  from  the 
force  and  non-whites  were  employed  in  the 
department  only  m  menials  and  as  common 
laboras.  The  court  enjoined  the- State  High- 
way Patrol  and  ordered: 

".  .  .  One  Negro  trooper  for  each  white 
trooper  hired  until  approximately  twenty- 
flva  (as)  percent  of  ttie  Alabama  state  troc^Mr 
force  is  comprised  of  Negroes.  ...  It  shall 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  Department  .  .  . 
to  find  and  lUre  necessary  qualified  black 
troopers." 

The  court  further  ordered  that: 

".  .  .  Eligible  and  promotional  regtoters 
heretofore  used  for  the  purpoee  of  hiring 
troopers  be  .  .  .  abrogated  ...  to  comply 
with  thto  decree." 

In  Carter  v.  Gallagher,  a  case  involving  the 
MlnneapoUs  Fire  Department  brought  under 
Sections  1981  and  1983  of  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act  of  1866  the  dtotrict  court  decreed: 

"That  the  defendants  .  .  .  give  absolute 
preference  In  certification  of  fire  fighters 
with  the  Mlnneapolto  Fire  Department  to 
twenty/ (20)  Black,  American  Indians,  or 
Spanish  Sur-named  American  applicants 
who  qualify  fOr  such  a  position  .  .  ." 

The  municipality  appealed  thto  decision 
and.  In  reeponse,  the  circuit  oourt  held  that 
"The  anti-preference  treatment  section  of 
the  new  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  does  not 
limit  the  power  of  a  court  to  order  affirma- 
tive relief  to  correct  the  effects  of  past  tin- 
lawful  practices." 

In  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
Massadiusetts,  Irus.  v.  Altshuler,  a  federal 
court  validated  a  statewide  afllrmative  action 
plan  requiring  building  contractors  to  em- 
ploy a  specified  minimum  percentage  of  mi- 
nority workers.  In  rather  eloquent  langtiage 
the  court  explained  the  necessity  for  such 
approaches. 

"It  to  by  now  well  understood,  however, 
that  our  society  cannot  be  completely  color- 
blind In  the  short  term  If  we  are  to  have  a 
color-blind  society  In  the  long  term.  After 
centuries  of  viewing  through  colored  lenses, 
eyes  do  not  quickly  adjust  when  the  lenses 
are  removed.  Discrimination  has  a  way  of 
perpetuating  Itself,  albeit  unintentionally, 
because  the  resulting  Inequalities  make  new 
opportunities  less  accessible.  Preferential 
treatment  to  one  partial  prescription  to  rem- 
edy our  society's  most  Intransigent  and 
deeply  rooted  Inequalities." 

On  November  30,  1978  the  First  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeato  sustained  the  use  of  "nu- 
merical objectives"  in  all  state  financed  con- 
struction projects  In  Massachusetts  and  on 
April  22,  1974  the  Supreme  Cotirt  refused  to 
review. 

On  the  basto  of  these  and  other  federal 
court  dectoions,  It  to  evident  that  a  substan- 
tial body  of  case  law  has  estabUshed  not  only 
the  p^nnlsslblllty,  but  Indeed  the  neces&lty, 
of  numerical  goato  and  affirmative  action 
programs  to  eliminate  dtocrlmlnatory  em- 
ployment patterns.  But  the  opponents  of 
affirmative  action  perstot  In  their  campaign 
of  dtotortlon,  deliberately  confusing  goals 
with  the  pejoratively  labeled  "quotas "  and 
denouncing  affirmative  action  as  "reverse 
discrimination." 
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A  wen  wtdieatrated  natloBwlde  propaganda 
operation,  baasd  vpim.  qstsmatlo  aJavtpce- 
sentatioa  and  the  manlpulatfcm  of  racial 
tsars  amMW  whites  has  aoooeeded  in  caus- 
ing the  fsdsral  govscnment  to  retreat  on  thto 
crudal  Israa.  Admlnlrtratlre  eaforoement  of 
affirmative  aetkm  requirements  ccmtalned  In 
the  oomprehenaive  body  of  chdl  rights  laws 
and  executive  orders  has,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  osased  and  the  process  of  admin- 
istrative nulllflcatlon  begun  under  President 
Nixon  continues  under  President  Ford.* 

The  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance. 
for  example,  haa  become  functionally  use- 
less, and  the  less  said  about  the  Office  for 
ClvU  Rights  In  H.B.W.  the  better.  The  Report 
of  the  United  States  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  tosoed  July  1975  sums  up  the  matter: 

"Instead  of  Imposing  sanctions  on  con- 
tractors who  do  not  follow  the  affirmative 
action  requirements,  the  compliance  agen- 
cies and  OFCC  devote  substantial  resources 
to  extend  conciliation,  which  can  often 
stretch  out  over  several  years." 

The  Commission's  Report  cites  many  ex- 
amples of: 

".  .  .  the  contract  compliance  program's 
widespread  tolerance  of  violations  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Orders  and  its  vlrttial  failure  to  im- 
pose any  sanctions.  The  message  communi- 
cated to  government  contractors  to  that  there 
to  no  threat  of  debarment  or  other  sanctions, 
and  the  effect  to  to  obliterate  any  credibility 
In  the  program." 

It  to  within  thto  context  that  we  must 
fight  to  preserve  the  Integrity  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission.  Givcu 
a  national  admlntotratlon  hostile  to  civil 
rights  progress,  and  the  heightened  ractom  o.' 
the  society,  civil  rights  advocates  must  Co 
everything  possible  to  prevent  the  EEOC 
from  going  the  way  of  other  clvU  rights  ad- 
mlntotratlve  agencies.  The  disastrous  rates  of 
\uiemployment  among  the  nonwhlte  popula- 
tions and  the  continuing  patterns  of  job  dto- 
crimlnatlon  make  It  Imperative  that  the 
EEOC  function  as  a  vital  and  aggressive 
agency  In  carrying  out  the  mandate  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Title  vn  to  meant  to  operate  in  bad  times 
as  well  as  In  good  times,  during  periods  of 
depression  as  weU  as  during  periods  of  prcs- 
perlty,  and  we  reject  the  argument  that 
whites  have  a  prior  right  to  a  Job  and  that 
black  people  must  wait  untU  there  is  full 
employment  before  they  too  can  work.  Thus 
it  may  be  anticipated  that  there  win  be  in- 
tensified activity  under  Title  VH  and  that 
the  EEOCs  burdens  wUl  Increase.  It  to  neces- 
sary to  point  out  that  the  Commission's  re- 
sponslbUlty  to  not  fulfilled  by  mechanically 
dUgxTsIng  of  charges  received.  Its  purpose 
under  the  Act  to  to  eliminate  racist  and  sexLst 
employment  patterns  throughout  the  society. 

There  to  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
cturent  unemployment  crlsto  will  last  for  a 
decade  or  more.  A  most  Important  aspect  of 
the  long-term  economic  forecast  to  that  at 
the  same  time  that  the  nation  to  expected  to 
experience  a  continuing  high  rate  of  unem- 
ployment many  millions  of  workers  will  re- 
main on  the  job.  Not  everyone  will  be  unem- 
ployed. In  fact,  85  million  are  now  worklnj. 
It  to  clear  that  the  pattern  of  vmemployment 
Is  unevenly  dtotrlbuted  with  black  people,  as 
usual,  hivt  the  most.  Therefore,  the  funda- 
mental question  now  and  for  the  next  ten 
years  and  perhaps  longer  will  be  WHO 
WORKS?  Industry-wide  patterns  of  discrimi- 
nation based  on  race  atul  sex  are  a  decisive 
factor  in  determining  who  does  or  who  does 
not  work. 

The  EEOC,  If  It  is  to  smrvlve  as  a  vUble 
agency,  must  reject  the  pressvires  to  retreat 
that  are  exerted  upon  It  by  other  organs  of 
the  federal  government,  such  as  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  among  others.  These 
agencies  have  crippled  dvll  rights  enforce- 
ment In  their  respective  Jurisdictions  and 
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they  have  done  this  by  rejecting  the  concept 
of  ftfflrsMUT*  aotlon  and  subctltutlng  Instead 
an  alMtraetloa  oaOad  voluntary  oompUanoa. 
But  programs  baasd  upon  ▼oluntartsm.  with 
their  siprsssii!  or  Implied  promlM  not  to 
enforcs  the  law,  have  failed  to  ellmtnate  dis- 
criminatory employment  practice». 

VoluntaiV  compliance  programs  avoid  the 
concept  that  racial  dlncrlnUnatlon  U  Illegal, 
that  black  workers  and  other  minorities  have 
rimdamental  rights  which  cannot  be  bar- 
gained away,  and  that  the  Inntitutions  which 
dlHcrlmlnate  against  them  are  required  by 
law  to  change  their  conduct.  This,  of  course. 
Is  the  basic  message  deliver^  by  the  courts 
as  a  result  of  litigation  under  Title  VII.' 
Voluntary  compliance  and  "good  faith  effort*" 
do  not  work  In  eliminating  Job  discrimina- 
tion, and  years  of  experience  have  demon- 
strated that  the  piling  of  pledge  upon  pledge 
not  to  discriminate  by  employers  and  labor 
\mions  changes  little  or  nothing. 

The  record  of  thirty  years  of  fair  employ- 
ment practice  laws  and  executive  orders 
makes  it  absolutely  clear  that  the  concept 
of  passive  nondiscrimination  is  totally  inade- 
quate and  obsolete.  A  ritualistic  policy  of 
"nondiscrimination"  In  practice  usually 
means  perpetuation  of  the  traditional  dis- 
criminatory patterns  or.  at  best,  tokenlom. 
Discrimination  In  employment  Is  not  the 
result  of  random  acts  of  malevolence;  It  does 
not  usually  occ'.ir  becaxise  of  Individual  big- 
otry, but  rather  Is  the  consequence  of  sys- 
tematic Institutionalized  patterns  that  are 
rooted  in  the  society.  Thus  sweeping  meas- 
ures are  necessary  if  racial  employment  pat- 
terns are  to  be  fundamentally  changed  and 
affirmative  action  based  on  nvimerical  goals 
and  timetables  Is  an  ef.sential  component  in 
achieving  this  end. 

If  we  are  to  realize  the  potential  of  Title 
VII,  the  broad  application  of  affirmative  ac- 
tion programs  will  be  necessary,  where  per- 
formance can  be  measured  'by  tangible  re- 
sults, not  by  the  proliferation  of  self-serving 
statements  pledging  "equal  opportunity,"  an 
equal  opportunity  that  always  remains  be- 
yond the  reach  of  those  who  are  the  victims 
of  the  dual  racial  labor  system. 

In  the  final  analysis  affirmative  action  *s  an 
attempt  at  redistribution,  an  attempt  to 
achieve  a  limited  but  necessary  reallocation 
of  Jobs  and  Income  within  the  existing  legal 
structure.  It  Is  part  of  a  long-term  civil 
rights  strategy  to  make  the  law  operate  as 
an  Instrument  of  social  change.  When  the 
law  Is  permitted  to  function  at  Its  best.  It 
fulfills  Its  historic  role  of  preserving  public 
order  while,  at  the  same  time,  redressing  col- 
lective grievances  and  thereby  giving  the 
Institutions  of  society  an  opportunity  to 
change  without  fatal  trauma. 

The  history  of  the  twentieth  century 
teaches  us  that  If  those  victimized  by  In- 
justice are  denied  relief  under  law,  then  the 
alternative  Is  violence  and  violence,  whatever 
Its  motivation,  is  certain  to  result  In  dis- 
aster. But  the  opponents  of  affirmative  action 
are  succeeding  in  nullifying  the  law,  are  con- 
firming the  belief  that  black  people  are  In- 
deed powerless  in  American  society  and  It  Is 
certain  that  In  the  perspecUve  of  time,  his- 
tory will  judge  them  most  harshly. 

FOOTlfOTBS 

^  For  data  on  the  development  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Plan  and  Its  consequences,  see  Her- 
bert Hill,  "Labor  Union  Control  of  Job  Train- 
ing: A  Critical  Analysis  of  Apprenticeship 
Outreach  Programs  and  the  Hometown 
Plans,"  Occasional  Paper.  Vol.  2.  No.  1,  In- 
stitute for  Urban  AlTairs  and  Research,  How- 
ard University,  1974.  See  also,  James  E.  Jones. 
Jr..  "The  Bugaboo  of  Employment  Quotas," 
Wiscon:in  Law  Review.  Vol.  1970,  No.  2. 

^In  discussing  the  use  of  "numerical  ob- 
jectives." Charles  E.  Silberman  writes,  "A 
formal  policy  of  non-discrlmlnation,  ot  em- 
ploying people  'regardless  of  race,  color,  or 
creed,'  however  estimable,  usually  works  out 
In  practice  to  be  a  policy  of  employing  whltw 
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only.  ...  As  soon  as  we  agree  that  special 
measures  are  necessary  to  overcome  the  heri- 
tage of  past  discrimination,  the  question  ot 
nimibers — of  hov  manp  Negroes  are  to  b* 
hired  In  what  Job  oategmlea — Inevitably 
arises.  Not  to  use  numbers  as  a  yardstick  for 
measiuing  performance  is.  In  effect,  to  r*« 
vert  to  'tokenism.'  The  point  Is  not  whether 
there  Is  some  'right  number'  of  Negroes  to  bo 
employed — obviously  there  Is  not — but  sim- 
ply that  there  Is  no  meaningful  measure  ot 
change  other  than  numbers."  Crisis  in  Black 
and  White,  Randmon  House,  New  Tork,  1964, 
p.  341. 

"  For  detailed  analyses  of  contract  compli- 
ance by  federal  agencies,  nee  the  five  reports 
Issued  by  the  United  States  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights;  The  reOeral  Civil  Rights  Mn- 
forcement  Kffort,  October  1970.  May  1971,  No- 
vember 1971,  January  1978,  and  July  1975. 
See  also  Herbert  HUl,  "Whose  Law— Whose 
Order?  The  Failure  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance," in  Charles  V.  Hamilton,  ed,.  The 
Black  Experience  in  American  Politics,  OP. 
Putman's  Sons.  New  York,  1973,  pp.  325-331. 

'  See  Herbert  Hill,  "The  New  Judicial  Per- 
cepUon  of  Employment  Discrimination :  Litl- 
gaUon  Under  Title  VU  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,"  Colorado  Law  Review,  Volume 
43.  No.  3,  March  1972.  See  also.  "Twenty  Tears 
After  Brown:  Equality  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity," A  Report  of  the  Umted  States  Com- 
nilnlon  on  Civil  Rights,  July  1975. 
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RED  C  POSS  CERTIFICATE  OP  MERIT 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

or  CAtiroRNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tvesday,  March  2,  1976 

Mr.  PATTERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaiier,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your 
attention  a  noteworthy  act  of  compas- 
sion undertaken  by  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents. Mr.  William  J.  Atcheson,  Jr.,  11472 
Woodbury  Road,  Garden  Grove,  Calif. 
Mr.  Atcliesou  was  named  by  the  Ameri- 
can National  Red  Cross  to  receiTe  the 
Red  Cross  Certificate  of  Merit  and  ac- 
companying pin. 

On  July  9.  1975,  Mr.  Atcheson.  trained 
in  Red  Cross  first  aid,  saw  a  car  stopped 
at  the  right  .side  of  the  road,  its  engine 
smoking  after  having  hit  a  tree.  After 
having  radioed  fcH*  an  ambulance,  Mr. 
Atcheson  gained  access  to  the  locked  car's 
interior  by  smashing  a  side  window.  He 
pulled  the  unconscious  driver  from  the 
car  and  placed  him  on  the  ground.  Ob- 
serving that  tlie  victim  was  not  breath- 
ing, Mr.  Atcheson  i^?plied  mouth-to- 
mouth  resuscitation  continually  until 
help  arrived.  While  the  victim  has  sub- 
sequently expired,  Mr.  Atcheson's  efforts 
in  sustaining  this  life  until  professional 
help  arrived  gave  the  victim  a  better 
chance  at  survival, 

The  Red  Cross  Certificate  of  Merit  is 
the  highest  award  given  by  the  American 
Red  Cross  to  a  person  who  saves  or  sus- 
tains a  life  by  using  skills  and  knowledge 
learned  in  a  volunteer  training  program 
offered  by  the  Red  Cross  in  first  aid,  small 
craft  or  watersafety.  The  certificate  bears 
the  original  signatures  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

Mr.  Atcheson's  meritorious  action  ex- 
emplifies the  highest  Ideal  of  the  concern 
of  one  human  being  for  another  who  Is  in 
distress. 


HON.  BUD  SHUSTER 

OP   PUfNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  March  2,  1978 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
proceed  into  this,  our  Bicentenial  Year, 
I  find  it  appropriate  that  we  ask  our- 
selves the  question.  "What  Are  Our 
Goals?"  In  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Altoona  Mirror,  a  leading  newspaper 
in  my  congressional  district,  this  ques- 
tion has  been  posed  and  I  recommend 
the  article  to  my  colleagues  for  penetrat- 
ing thought: 

What  Ask  Ovm  Ooau? 
"What  are  America's  goals?"  a  Soviet  news- 
paper editor  asked  a  group  of  American  edi- 
tors and  publishers  on  a  State  Department- 
sponsored  tour  of  Russia. 

According  to  one  of  them,  the  Americans 
stared  helplessly  and  the  Russian  said,  "You 
do  not  know?" 

It  is  hard  to  understand  that  American 
newspaper  editors  and  publishers  have  for- 
gotten America's  goal. 

It  was — at  least  until  recent  years — to 
make  the  United  States  such  a  shimng 
example  of  what  free  men  and  women  could 
achieve  that  It  would  serve  as  a  "flaming 
beacon"  held  up  for  all  the  world  to  see,  and 
as  an  example  that  would  bring  the  end 
of  serfdom. 

Perhaps  we  have  begun  to  think  something 
like  the  Russians. 

It  may  be  that  we  have  started  to  believe 
that  It  Is  government's  purpose  to  tell  us 
what  to  do,  to  set  our  goals  for  us,  to  make 
the  rules — Just  as  Russia  does. 

It  Is  UtUe  wonder,  perhaps.  For  we  are 
subjected  to  a  steady  assault  on  oiu-  Ameri- 
can principles.  Even  in  this  patriotic  Bicen- 
tennial year,  it  comes  from  such  outfits  as 
the  radical  Left  People's  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission which  wants  to  shape  us  In  the 
Socialist-Communist  form. 

Only  a  dictatorship  can  set  rigid  goals 
and  rules,  as  Russia  has  with  its  five-year 
plans.  Its  ten-year  plans  and  other  national 
goals. 

It  used  to  be  the  Idea  that  Americans 
made  their  own  goals.  We  based  thU  premise 
on  faith  In  a  government  which  granted  us 
some  freedom  to  make  our  ovra  goals  and 
carry  them  out. 

Among  all  the  other  Bicentennial  celebra- 
tions, none  could  be  more  meaningful  than 
for  America  to  reafBi-m  our  Declaration  of 
Independendence.  not  against  King  George 
this  time  but  against  Americans  who  are 
peddling  a  foreign  philosophy  to  destroy 
private  enterprise,  against  the  excesses  in 
our  government  that  are  changing  Its  form. 

We  must  determine  to  return  some  deci- 
sion-making to  the  people,  and  get  away 
from  the  growing  control  of  oxir  lives  by  a 
multitude  of  bureaus  and  commissions 
without  number  that  make  their  own  laws  to 
control  us. 

And  while  we  are  denouncing  the  growing 
bureaucracy,  we  must  make  up  our  minds 
to  stop  running  to  the  government  with  our 
hands  out  every  time  someone  thinks  of  a 
bright  new  service  government  could  do  for 
the  people. 

We  must  strengthen  the  power  of  the 
private  sector  of  America,  because  It  is  free, 
private  enterprise  that  Is  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  people,  and  meets  these  needs 
most  efficiently. 

Unless  we  can  persuade  Congress  to  get  off 
the  back  of  business  and  Industry,  and  al- 
low the  private  sector  to  offset  the  over- 
whelming power  of  state  and  federal  gov- 
ernment, we  shall  find  that  our  Blcenten- 
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nlal  may  be  marking  the  end  of  freedom  In 
Amertca. 

The  Bicentennial  Tear  would  be  a  splendid 
time  for  the  American  people  to  be^  put- 
ting their  government  back  again  witmn  the 
wise  limitations  of  power. 

We  shall  find  that  many  of  these  excesses 
are  not  constitutional  but  are  the  products 
of  steady  encroachment — so  steady,  so  bu- 
reaucratic that  we  are  accepting  them  as  tra- 
ditional and  lawful. 

We  can  control  and  limit  this  centralized 
power  over  us  if  all  of  us  Jvist  remember 
that  the  power  of  more  than  200  million 
Americans  can  do  the  Job. 


FOURTH  NATIONAL  GATEWAY  PARK 
PAGEANT 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

or   KEW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2.  1976 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
cosponsor  of  legislation  which  created 
the  Gateway  National-  Park  preserving 
thousands  of  acres  of  valuable  recrea- 
tional resources  near  Jamaica  Bay, 
Queens,  N.Y.,  I  was  pleased  to  receive 
infoi'mation  concerning  the  fourth  an- 
nual Gateway  Park  Pageant.  This  event 
will  include  a  special  Bicentennial  salute 
to  America  and  boating. 

Since  the  entire  U.S.  Congress  made 
this  historic  environmental  effort  possi- 
ble, I  am  placing  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  statement  annoimcing  the 
Pageant  issued  by  Jerome  Hipscher, 
President  of  the  Jamaica  BayXtouncil: 

PouKTH    National   Gateway    Pask   Pageant 

The  people  on  Jamaica  Bay  and  the  sur- 
rounding areas  around  John  P.  Kennedy  Air- 
port salute  the  1976  Bicentennial  year  with 
the  Fourth  National  Gateway  Park  Bicen- 
tennial Environmental  Pageant. 

The  event  will  take  place  on  Saturd.^y 
September  18  with  an  I  am  an  American  Day 
ceremony;  and  September  19,  1976,  a  special 
Bicentennial  salute  to  America  and  boating. 

Having  myself  received  many  American 
and  International  Honors  this  Bicentennial 
Year  from  Who's  Who  In  America,  to  U.S. 
National  Environmental  Merit  Award  to  the 
International  Men  Of  Achievement  (Cam- 
bridge, England).  We  proudly  honor  our 
country  and  many  legislative  friends  around 
the  Country.  To  honor  our  friends  we  have 
set  up  a  salute  to  the  fifty  States  of  which 
the  States  of  Virginia  &  Delaware  are  par- 
ticipating with  exhibits.  The  United  Nations 
are  invited  to  Join  us  on  the  September  19 
Salute  To  America. 

Jamaica  Bay  U  a  great  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  and  we  Invite  members  of  Con- 
gress both  upper  and  lower  Houses  to  Join 
with  us  on  this  occasion. 

We  will  have  Mr.  Sam  Levenson,  Ms.  Bess 
Meyerson,  Peter  Duchin  Orchestra,  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company  Artists,  Tony  Ben- 
nett. Robert  Merrill,  V3.  Army  and  Coast 
Guard  Bands,  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Senior 
Citizens,  schools,  all  ethnic  groups.  Govern- 
ment participation  such  as  the  U.S.  Post 
Office  Bicentennial  History  Exhibit,  etc. 

Come  to  New  York  City  and  see  our  beau- 
tiful wUdllfe  area,  our  natural  beachfront 
which  with  your  assistance  has  been  restored 
to  a  great  park. 

Gateway  National  Park  has  been  a  dream 
come  true  to  the  local  community  and  the 
future  of  this  great  Urban  National  Park  Is 
exciting,  it  was  your  kindness  that  brought 
It  about. 
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Members  of  Congress,  we  In  New  York  City 
thank  you  and  inylte  you  to  Join  us  on  either 
September  18  or  September  19,  1076.  Con- 
gressman Jos^h  P.  Addabbo  is  a  member  of 
oiir  distinguished  committee  as  be  was  In 
1972. 

As  the  President  of  Jamaica  Bay  CouncU, 
my  name  is  Jerome  Hipscher  and  I  add  my 
personal  thanks  for  working  with  Congress- 
man Joe  Addabbo  our  long  time  friend. 
Thank  you. 


BILLIONS  FOR  DEFENSE  BUT  NOT 
A  DOLLAR  FOR  WASTE 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF   mw   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2.  1976 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  radio  station  WGSM.  one"  of 
Long  Island's  outstanding  communica- 
tion media,  and  1975  winner  of  New  York 
State  Broadcasters  Association's  Radio 
Award  for  Outstanding  Editorial  or 
Series  of  Editorials  in  New  York  State, 
regularly  makes  sense  on  the  air  about 
major  issues  of  the  day.  Its  editorial 
view  of  our  Nation's  defense  budget  is 
no  exception. 

I'm  pleased  to  offer  for  printing  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  following 
overview  of  defense  spending  particu- 
lai'ly  as  it  relates  to  our  Nation's  other 
pressing  priorities. 

WGSM  EorroRiAi. 

February  7,  1976 

(By  Richard  J.  Scholem,  General  Manager) 

President  Ford's  military  budget  is  the 
largest  in  history,  nearly  113  billion  dollars. 
That's  a  bigger  budget  than  any  diu-lng 
World  War  Two,  Korea  or  Viet  Nam.  Con- 
sequently, the  greatest  monetary  debates 
will  center  on  the  military  budget. 

In  the  next  few  weeks,  the  American 
pe<9le  will  again  be  told  that  our  national 
security  will  be  threatened  if  we  cut  mUitary 
spending.  We  vsrUl  be  told  that  the  Russians 
are  arming,  building  and  spending  faster 
than  we  are.  And,  we  will  be  told  all  of  this 
by  an  administration  dedicated  to  eliminat- 
ing fiscal  irresponsibility,  an  administration 
cutting  funds  for  education,  senior  citizens' 
medical  care,  housing  and  obvious  domestic 
needs. 

But  look  at  the  military  budget  and  past 
practices  discloses  the  following:  only  25%  of 
It  is  earmarked  for  defense.  The  rest  goes  to 
defend  other  countries,  to  the  American  mili- 
tary overseas  and  to  various  International 
mlUtary  commitments  from  Spain  to  Angola, 
to  Egypt  and  Iran.  Additional  disclosures  In- 
dicate that  the  President  padded  the  Penta- 
gon's budget  requests  for  the  fiscal  year  by 
3  billion  dollars,  anticipating  Congressional 
cuts.  The  military  asked  for  110  billion,  the 
President  made  It  112.7  billion. 

Lest  you  think  that  Russian  paratroopers 
will  descend  on  Washington  If  any  additional 
cuts  are  made,  here  are  some  facts.  Some 
of  those  military  funds  pay  for  fly-In 
fishing  camps  for  officers  and  their 
guests,  for  a  48-foot  motor  launch  that 
brings  generals  to  work  every  day  at  the 
Pentagon,  for  thousands  of  soldiers  and 
sailors  who  work  as  cooks,  orderlies,  guides 
and  cabin  boys  for  the  military,  for  a  fleet  of 
limousines  that  chauffeur  admirals,  generals 
and  friendly  congressmen  around  Washing- 
ton and  even  to  PhUadelphla  for  the  Army- 
Navy  game,  for  raises  In  the  pensions  of  high 
ranking  retired  officers.  Since  the  raises  are 
tied  to  the  consumer  price  index,  an  admiral 
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who  retired  four  years  ago  earns  more  money 
today  than  an  admiral  on  active  duty.  None 
of  this  has  anything  to  do  with  national  de- 
fense or  the  national  security. 

The  military  budget  Is  and  has  been  the 
most  wasteful  and  padded  submitted  an- 
nually. Many  dollars  can  be  cut  from  It  be- 
fore our  defenses  are  wetUiened,  and  each 
doUar  cut  from  It  can  go  to  national  needs 
within  this  cotmtry  that  have  a  higher  pri- 
ority than  cost  over-runs,  weapons  that  don't 
work  and  posh  living  for  admirals  and  gen- 
erals. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF   MIBSOTTXI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2.  1976 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Spei&er,  I  am 
sure  everyone  who  served  with  former 
Congresswoman  Florence  P.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey  during  her  years  of  consciep- 
tious  and  effective  service  in  the  House 
shares  my  deep  sorrow  at  her  passing.  I 
have  missed  her  often  during  the  more 
than  3  years  since  her  voluntsur  retire- 
ment from  Congress,  particularly  when 
consumer  l^slation  came  brfore  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and 
Housing  or  was  being  debated  on  the 
House  floor,  or  in  conference. 

Mrs.  Dwyer  has  left  a  legacy  of  devo- 
tion to  consumer  causes  for  which  all 
consumers  should  be  grateful.  As  I  told 
the  House  in  October  1972,  shortly  before 
her  retirement,  Mrs.  Dwyer  played  a 
crucial  role  2  years  earlier  in  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act 
of  1970  and  of  the  amendments  to  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act  banning  unsolic- 
ited credit  cards  and  limiting  consumer 
liability  to  $50  for  the  unauthorized  use 
of  their  credit  cards.  She  was  the  only 
House  Republican  conferee  to  sign  the 
conference  report  containing  tiiose  pro- 
visions, providing  the  bipartisan  support 
necessary  in  order  t»  achieve  tiieir  pas- 
sage imder  unusual  i>arliamentary  cir- 
cumstances. Her  position  to(^  great 
courage  and  independence  of  thought 
and  action. 

Two  years  earlier,  in  1968,  she  was  a 
strong  proponent  in  conference  of  the 
House  position  in  support  of  a  much 
stronger  Truth  in  Lending  Act  than  the 
one  passed  by  the  Senate  and  of  the 
other  provisions  of  the  K)use-passed 
Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  not  In- 
cluded in  the  Senate's  consumer  credit 
bill.  Although  Mrs.  Dwyer  had  opposed 
many  of  these  provisions  in  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Consumer  Affairs  and  in  the 
parent  Banking  Committee,  once  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill,  with  improve- 
ments in  the  form  of  some  Republican 
floor  amendments  which  Democrats  on 
the  committee  had  agreed  to,  all  of  the 
House  conferees  stood  solidly  together  in 
a  remarkable  show  of  unity,  imder  the 
effective  leadership  of  then  Banking 
Committee  Chairman  Wright  Patman  of 
Texas  and  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee,  former  Congressman 
William  B.  Widnall  of  New  Jersey.  Flo 
Dwyer  had  been  particularly  helpful  in 
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working  oat  ffae  ];m>Tlslons  of  the  Truth 
In  Lending  Act  dealing  wlUi  the  adver- 
tising of  credit  tenns. 

OSICINAI.    AUTHOS    OT    COttSVUXn    PXOTKCTIOir 
AGSSCT  BnX 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Dwyer's  greatest  contri- 
bution to  consxuner  legislation  was  her 
introductlOD,  as  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on  Oorem- 
ment  Operations,  of  a  bill  I  was  proud  to 
cosponsor  with  her  which  subsequenUy 
became  the  framework  for  the  bill  to  es- 
tablish the  proposed  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency.  Offered  as  an  alternative  to 
then -pending  legislation  to  create  a  Cab- 
inet Department  of  Consumer  Affairs 
which  would  have  had  operating  author- 
ity over  most  existing  consimier  protec- 
tion programs,  the  Dwyer-Sulllvan  bill 
proposed  instead  the  creation  of  an 
agency  which  would  serve  as  the  con- 
simier's  official  voice  within  the  Govern- 
ment on  all  regulatory  iMllcles  affecting 
consimiers.  and  It  was  this  concept  which 
eventually  won  consumer  support  and 
the  endorsement  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  and  of  the  House. 
Although  blocked  by  Senate  filibusters  in 
both  the  92d  and  93d  Congresses,  this 
approach  has  now  been  approved  by  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  In  this  Con- 
gress and  will,  I  hope,  become  law  before 
the  end  of  the  94th  Congress. 

Flo  Dwyer  was  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumer Affairs  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  during  much 
of  the  period  I  was  the  subcommittee 
chairman.  I  always  enjoyed  working  with 
her  because  she  was  conscientious,  knowl- 
edgeable, and  hard  working.  She  was  a 
fine  person,  and  I  regarded  her  as  a  good 
friend.  She  served  her  constituents  with 
honor  and  dignity  and  earned  the  respect 
of  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike, 
both  In  her  Dlstiict  and  in  the  Congress. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

been  named  honorary  chairman  of  this 
upcoming  backetball  tournament. 
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FORTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  SERBIAN  FEDERATION 
BASKETBALL  TOURNAMENT 


HON.  RONALD  M.  MOTTL 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2,  1976 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents.  Nick  Radlick  of  Parma 
Heights,  Ohio,  began  a  worthy  tradition 
40  years  ago.  Mr.  Radlick,  who  is  a  Parma 
Heights  coxmcilman  and  an  active  civic 
leader.  Initiated  the  National  Serbian 
Federation  Basketball  Tournament. 

The  tournament  has  been  held  for  37 
years  since  then.  It  was  postponed  dur- 
ing World  War  n. 

This  year  the  tournament  will  be  held 
between  April  29  and  May  2  at  the 
Cleveland  State  University  in  Cleveland. 
I  think  that  Is  the  proper  way  to  cele- 
brate the  40th  anniversary  of  tills  tour- 
nament In  that  Mr.  Radlick  organized 
It  back  In  1936. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  Join  with  me  In 
saluting  Nick  Radlick  who  so  aptly  has 


THE  FOOD  STAMP  MESS 


HON.  ULL  ARCHER 


or  TxxAa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2.  1976 

Mr.  ARCHER.  The  Speaker,  It  Is  ob- 
vious that  the  food  stamp  program  needs 
to  be  subjected  to  a  thorough  examina- 
tion. Evidence  of  fraud  and  abuse  has 
been  presented  by  public  officials  and 
members  of  the  media.  I  would  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a 
very  effective  report  entitled,  '"The  Food 
Stamp  Mess,"  by  Mr.  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  Jr. 
The  article  follows: 

Tr>  Food  Stamp  Mess 

(By  WllUkm  Randolph  Hearst  Jr.,  Edltor-ln- 

Ctalef,  th«  Hearst  Newspapers) 

Saw  F«anci8co— Until  now,  the  con  men 
and  rlp-off  artists  of  the  world  have  defied 
such  Inspired  cheats  as  Ponzl,  the  Boston- 
based  Investment  swindler  in  the  1920s,  or 
before  blm,  Kreuger,  the  Swedish  match 
king,  each  of  whom  took  unsuspecting  specu- 
lators for  millions.  Heretofore,  their  acbleve- 
ntents  In  the  art  of  swindling  the  public 
have  been  unchallenged. 

Now,  however,  such  folks  as  Ponzl  and 
Kreuger  must  take  a  back  seat.  Now  we  have 
the  great  American  federal  food  stamp  plan, 
exceeding  la  noagnltude  anything  ever 
dreamed  of  by  the  super  cheaters  of  yester- 
year. 

The  food  stamp  program,  under  which  the 
quaUfylng  needy  can  buy  basic  necessary 
foods  In  surplus  supply  for  about  half  their 
retail  price,  began  as  a  brave  experiment  In 
1962,  costing  American  taxpayers  $14  million. 
This  year,  in  1976,  It  wlU  officially  coat  over 
•6.6  blUlon.  And  that.  If  my  arithmetic  Isn't 
too  rusty.  Is  a  47,000  per  cent  Increase  in  a 
period  of  14  years  I 

It  would  cost  something  more  than  $6.6 
bUllon  this  year  If  everything  worked  the  way 
It  shovild.  As  It  is,  because  of  cheats  among 
the  recipients  of  food  stamps  and  apparent 
crooks  among  the  vendors  of  those  stamps, 
the  cost  win  probably  be  several  millions 
more,  perttaps  even  a  billion  dollars  more. 
There's  a  virtually  free-rldlng  buyers'  mar- 
ket on  one  side  of  the  program,  and  a  profit- 
able sellers'  market  on  the  other. 

Conservatives  and  liberals  alike.  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  alike,  have  been  teUlng 
us  for  the  past  two  years  that  something 
was  horribly  wrong  with  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, and  somehow  neither  Congress  nor  the 
White  House  has  responded  to  mounting  evi- 
dence that  it  Is  one  of  the  most  grandiose 
flops  of  all  social  schemes. 

Almost  any  shopper  who  trades  In  a  su- 
permarket has  seen  people  using  food  stamps 
who  were  visibly  unqualified  to  hare  them. 
Seeing  people  carrying  stamp-purchased  bags 
of  groceries  out  to  their  parked  latest-model 
cars  Is  something  of  a  tlp-ofl  that  all  is  not 
well. 

By  the  same  token  it  Is  obvious  in  the 
sadder  parts  of  most  of  our  major  cities  that 
the  poor,  those  who  need  food  stamps  the 
most,  are  not  getting  them.  They  simply 
cannot  afford  them. 

And  now,  thanks  to  a  good  job  of  investi- 
gative reporting  by  the  Washington  Star,  it 
is  revealed  that  not  only  are  some  recipients 
of  food  stamps  cheating  us  taxpayers,  but 
so  are  the  food  stamps  vendors — the  people 


who  sell  the  stamp*  to  th«  redpiaits  tor 
about  half  price. 

Apparently,  aocoMUng  to  dlsclosurea  by  the 
Star,  aouM  vendon  are  aUnply  keeping  tlu 
money  they  get  from  selling  tb*  stampa  to 
the  poor  and  not  turning  It  over  to  the  near- 
est Federal  Beaerve  Bank  as  requli«d  by  Agrl- 
cutlure  Department  regulation. 

It  has  been  found  that  18  such  vendors, 
out  of  only  a  few  that  have  been  checked 
thiu  far,  have  not  properly  deposited  $8.7 
million  that  has  been  received  from  those 
who  purchased  stamps. 

OrlginaUy,  you'U  recall,  food  stamps  were 
available  in  banks  and  poet  ofllces,  places 
where  even  the  most  skeptical  government 
auditor  might  expect  an  accurate  tally.  To 
make  things  a  little  easier  for  the  recipients, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  (HEW)  decided  that  the  outlets 
should  be  expanded  to  Include  credit  unions 
check-cashing  services,  and  other  small  busi- 
nesses in  poor  neighborhoods  or  In  rural 
areas. 

There  are  now  14,119  food  sUmp  vendors 
who  collected  $2.6  bUUon  In  fiscal  1976  from 
29  million  people  who  bought  food  stamps 
with  a  purchase  value  of  $4.4  bUlion.  The 
program  is  so  big  that  apparently  the  audi- 
tors in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Just 
cant  keep  up  with  it.  They  confess  that  they 
do  not  know  how  much  has  been  turned  back 
to  the  government  out  of  the  $2.6  bllUon 
that  many  of  the  nation's  poor  paid  last  year 
to  good  faith  in  order  to  expand  their  food 

Something  should  be  done  and  done 
urgenuy.  not  only  to  stop  the  unfettered 
th^"°l°'  taxpayers,  but  to  be  certain  ih« 

oS  Of  *Sf.*n^rL^  free-loading  are  kicked 
h«t.n-  ^  Prognm  and  Into  the  nearest 
bastille,   French    for   lockup. 

»,  ^**  'i*^*''  afternoon  I  learned  that  Agri- 
culture Secretary  Butz  has  ordered  a  sw^n- 

mfnt''''^*'J°"  "'  ^'^  department's  InvTv^ 
J? S?*^  hunting.  Mr.  Secretary 

h.,;.'!.  i""*  ^'^'^  ^^  ^^^'^  »  single  St.  Louto 
l^^.^T  •=*"^*'  Moneytown.  Inc..  thaiTu 
aUeged  to  have  failed  to  deposit  almoet  $2 

S^.^rd'«"??^  •"*°'P  "^*'P*--  according  to 
^^^^^-  °"^^  ^^  Agriculture  Depirt- 
ments  director  of  audit.  About  half  the 
money  was  recovered;  the  rest  Is  said  to  be 

On  the  other  hand,  both  HEW  and  the 
-Agriculture  Department  admit  that  because 
of  laxity  at  the  state  level,  about  26  per  cent 
of  those  who  are  buying  food  sUmps  are 
not  qualified  to  receive  them  because  they 
earn  too  much  money  and  should  be  self- 
supporting. 

So  we  have  a  26  per  cent  fraud  among  re- 
cipients, and  an  unknown  percentage  of 
fraud  among  those  who  sell  the  stamps. 

Why  should  this  sloppily  administered  pro- 
gram continue  without  challenge  from  our 
lawmakers?  Of  course  the  deserving  shoiUd  be 
fed,  and  no  one  would  deny  the  mgent  need 
of  a  federal  program  to  see  that  food  reaches 
our  deprived  citizens  without  red  tape,  em- 
barrassment or  delay.  But  when  a  hefty  por- 
tion of  the  money  spent  In  this  very  costly 
program  is  drained  off  by  manipulators  on 
one  side  and  cheats  on  the  other,  something 
must  be  changed. 

The  law  requires  that  the  states  must 
check  on  the  vendors  to  be  certain  that  any 
receipts  in  excess  of  $1,000  be  deposited  in  a 
bank  within  24  hours  of  collection.  Obviously 
this  Is  not  being  done.  Money  Is  a  valuable 
asset,  even  if  you  hold  it  only  for  a  short  time, 
for  it  can  make  money.  Money  that  is  made 
at  the  expense  of  the  poor  and  at  the  further 
expense  of  the  taxpayers,  is  evil  loot.  Indeed. 

When  the  very  competent  San  Francisco 
businessman  Caspar  W.  Weinberger  retired 
as  secretary  of  the  HEW  he  warned  of  this 
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very  evil  within  the  food  stamp  system  and 
last  August  I  gave  over  this  space  one  Sunday 
to  publicize  his  wise  admonition  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  run-away,  proliferating  na- 
tional scandal. 

We  have  done  nothing  thus  far.  Surely 
these  latest  facts  must  prod  our  represent- 
atives in  Washington  to  action.  Let's  have  It 
as  soon  as  poosible,  principally  not  only  for 
the  sake  of  thoee  who  need  the  food,  but 
importantly  for  t±ie  taxpayers  of  this  land 
who  have  Just  about  reached  their  breaking 
point. 


ANOTHER  ANTISUBVERSION 
AGENCY  ABOLISHED 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  csoaciA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1976 

Mr.  McDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  year  by  a  slelght-of-hand 
maneuver,  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security  was  abolished.  At  the 
time  of  Its  destruction,  that  committee 
was  in  the  process  of  Investigating  inter- 
natlonsd  and  domestic  terrorist  threats 
to  American  cltteens. 

The  American  people  created  their 
constitutional  form  of  government  to  "es- 
tablish Justice,  Insure  domestic  tranquil- 
ity, provide  for  the  common  defense,  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity."  To  fulfill  this  mandate  estab- 
lished in  the  Preamble  to  our  Constitu- 
tion to  guard  the  internal  and  external 
security  of  our  country  requires  that  both 
the  executive  branch  and  the  legislative 
branch  have  bodies  concerned  with  se- 
curity. 

Under  the  separation  of  powers  pro- 
vided by  the  Constitution,  the  executive 
branch  has  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation, the  Secret  Service,  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  the  National  Secu- 
rity Agency  and  so  forth  to  fulfill  the 
various  security  functions.  But  the  legis- 
lative branch — the  branch  most  directly 
responsible  to  the  American  people — Is 
blind  In  the  Internal  security  area.  The 
House  Internal  Security  Cwnmlttee  has 
been  destroyed,  and  its  counterpart,  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
(SISS)  Is  being  viciously  attacked  and 
Its  budget  slashed  to  such  levels  that  it 
will  be  unable  to  fulfill  its  function. 

And  I  am  distressed  and  amazed  to 
read  that  the  BiiXack.  on  the  SISS  Is  be- 
ing led  by  Senator  Hatfield  of  Oregon,  a 
former  professor  of  political  science, 
whom  I  would  think  is  fully  aware  of  the 
totalitarian  nature  of  Marxism-Lenin- 
ism. Senator  Hatfield  has  been  quoted  In 
the  press  as  stating  that  America's  se- 
curity will  be  unchanged  by  abolition  of 
SISS. 

Yet  the  Senator  and  his  staff  must  also 
be  aware  that  the  most  recent  SISS  hear- 
ings have  probed  the  Trotskyist  Com- 
munists of  the  Socialist  Workers  Party, 
one  faction  of  vi^ch  supports  the  use  of 
terrorism  now  and  the  other  faction  of 
which  supp<»1s  the  use  of  terror  at  some 
more  favorable  future  date.  And  the 
SWP  Is  active  on  several  campuses  In 
his  home  State  of  Oregon. 
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The  Senator  from  Oregon  and  his  staff 
must  also  be  awsure  that  the  SISS,  whose 
abcdltlon  they  are  organizing,  also  re- 
cently Investigated  the  activities  of  ter- 
rorist support  groups  on  the  West  Coast. 
They  must  have  seen  the  press  reports 
that  seven  persons  alleged  to  be  members 
of  the  terrorist  New  World  Liberation 
Front  (NWLF)  were  arrested  last  week 
by  the  FBI.  The  NWLF  had  claimed  some 
24  bombings  during  1975.  On  Sunday, 
press  reports  Indicated  that  among  the 
documents  discovered  in  the  NWLF  "safe 
house"  were  plans  for  an  attack  on  the 
water  supply  system  of  a  large  Northwest 
city — probably  Portland,  Oreg. 

On  December  3,  1975,  another  agency 
whose  work  aided  the  security  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  that  of  other 
countries  was  killed.  The  Organization 
of  American  States  (OAS),  with  U.S. 
agreement,  abolished  its  Special  Con- 
sultative Committee  on  Security.  And  the 
OAS  security  committee's  final  report 
for  1975  on  subversion  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  was  prevented  frcmi  being 
ti-anslated  into  English. 

Only  four  OAS  member  states  voted 
against  the  killing  of  the  Special  Con- 
sultative Committee  on  Security.  They 
were  Brazil,  Chile,  Paraguay  and  Uru- 
guay— all  of  which  have  had  ample  ex- 
perience with  Castro-backed  Marxist- 
Leninist  terrorists. 

My  colleagues  who  have  read  my  re- 
marks during  the  past  year  are  aware 
that  the  Soviet  and  Cuban  Communists 
are  Invcdved  in  an  attempt  to  subvert 
Puerto  Rico  through  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
Socialist  Party,  that  they  are  backing  the 
leftist  dictatorships  In  Panama  and  Peru, 
and  that  they  have  provided  support  for 
the  terrorist  revolutionaries  in  Argen- 
tina, Chile  and  other  countries.  In  light 
of  these  and  other  events,  I  recommend 
the  Conclusions  and  Recommendations 
of  the  OAS  report  published  In  Tactics 
magazine  of  February  20,  1976: 
Panama  Showed  Its  Hand;  So  Dm  U.S.  Dele- 
gate— How  OAS  Sectjkitt  Office  Died 

The  Special  Consultative  Committee  on 
Security  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  was  abolished  on  December  3,  1975, 
with  the  decisive  connivance  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  State,  In  time  to  prevent  its  in- 
depth  report  for  1975  on  communist  con^ir- 
acy  in  the  Americas  from  being  translated 
into  English. 

The  devastating,  official  disclosures  con- 
flict head-on  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  so-called  Linowltz  Commission — the 
Commission  on  U.S. -Latin  American  Rela- 
tions headed  by  Sol  M.  Linowltz — that  seeks 
U.S.  abandonment  of  Panama  Canal  control, 
and  recognition  of  Red  Cuba,  an  approach 
that  Heru-y  Kissinger  as  secretary  of  state  Is 
trying  to  implement. 

The  virtual  network  of  fake  "liberal"  pap- 
ers allied  with  the  Washington  Post  and 
N.Y.  Times,  and  radio-television,  have  simp- 
ly suppressed  news  of  the  report. 

TACTICS  magazine  has  had  it  translated, 
as  well  as  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Permanent  Council,  at  which  the  U.S.  dele- 
gate xmdercut  antl-commxmist  cotmtrles 
such  as  Chile,  BrazU,  Paraguay  and  Uruguay 
by  voting  to  abolish  the  SCCS. 

Those  foiu:  nations  voted  against  its  elim- 
ination. 

SAME  tactic  as  USED  IN  U.8. 

The  same  maneuver  tiiat  has  been  used  to 
destroy  U.S.  government  investigatory  groups 
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in  the  security  field,  the  deprivation  of  work- 
ing funds  and  then  using  decreased  activity 
as  an  excuse  to  abolish  the  CKganizatlons, 
was  extended  to  the  SCCS  to  kiU  it,  too. 

This  intrigue  is  presently  being  employed 
against  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
conunittee,  the  last  of  these  UJ3.  government 
investigatory  bodies. 

R.  Bartlett  Moon,  representing  the  United 
States,  referred  to  "the  cost  of  maintaining 
this  committee,"  and  Joined  Peru,  where  red 
influence  is  based  against  Chile,  in  voting 
against  the  SCC!s  stirvival. 

The  1975  report  contains  invaluable  anal- 
yses and  alerts  regarding  the  obvious  "psy- 
war"  invasion  of  the  American  hemispheres 
by  Moscow  and  Peking. 

The  next  major  step  following  the  elim- 
ination of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  in  effect, 
some  few  years  ago,  was  taken  during  the  past 
year,  as  broiight  out  in  the  report,  and  as 
ratified,  also  in  effect,  by  the  vote  of  the  U.S. 
delegate  at  the  OAS  Council  meeting. 

Indeed,  its  recognition  is  a  repudiation  of 
the  entire  rationale  for  the  Seciurlty  com- 
mittee's existence.  This  is  c<Hitained  within 
the  innocent-soxindlng  label,  "Ideological 
pluralism."  This,  in  effect,  is  the  Issue  being 
fought  over  psychologlcaUy,  behind  the 
scenes. 

The  committee  was  formed  "against  the 
subversion  of  international  communism" 
actuaUy  the  second  part  of  its  title.  "Ideo- 
logical pluralism"  implies  the  acceptance  of 
ideological  struggle.  This  is  how  the  dele- 
gate of  Panama,  for  instance,  obviovtsly  con- 
strued it. 

Destruction  of  the  committee  facllltetee 
acceptance  of  the  so-called  neutralization 
concept  in  the  Panama  Canal  negotiations, 
giving  Soviet  Russia  an  equal  voice  in  it,  and 
denying  the  canal  to  the  U.S.  in  case  of  war. 
After  all.  this  Is  what  "neutrallaation" 
means.  AU  this,  unstated  in  those  words,  is 
embraced  by  those  code  words,  "ideological 
pluralism,"  in  the  framework  of  "neutrali- 
zation." This  is  "detente,"  as  we  are  being 
lured  into  interpreting  it. 

The  publicizing  of  this,  of  course,  and  the 
translating  of  t)ie  relevant  documentation 
into  English,  can  overcome  this  covert  oper- 
ation. That  is,  if  this  can  be  properly 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress  and 
influential  leaders.  Candidates  fc«r  the  Presi- 
dency and  Congress  should  be  pinned  down 
unequivocally  on  this. 

The  State  Department,  in  President  Ford's 
name,  is  said  to  have  assured  the  pro-red, 
Panama  Junta  that  the  giveaway  treaty 
would  be  forced  through  the  Senate  after 
the  election.  The  BockefeUers  are  identified 
with  the  Center  for  International  Relations, 
that  sponsored  the  Linowltz  report. 

WORLSWmE  CONSPntACT  PBOVEM 

The  Conclusion  and  Recommendations  of 
the  report,  translated  by  TACTICS,  follow: 

The  incontrovertible  evidence  of  a  world- 
wide conspiracy  against  the  Americas  con- 
tradicts BUssinger's  "detente"  line,  and  is  an- 
other reason  why  we  Joined  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  SCCS.  One  of  the  major  enemy 
"psywar"  successes  has  been  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  word,  conspiracy,  as  applied  to  the 
communists. 

The  OAS  report  is  plain-spoken  on  this 
matter. 

The  Conclusions  and  RectMnmendatious  of 
the  report,  translated  by  TACTICS,  follow : 

CONCLXnSXONS 

A.  In  the  frame  of  the  politics  of  "peace- 
ful coexistence,"  "ideological  pluralism,"  and 
"detente,"  and  by  their  help,  Marxism -Lenin- 
Ism  continues,  with  Its  various  tactics,  to 
menace  the  peace  and  security  of  the  con- 
tinent. 

B.  In  consequence  of  the  decisions  adopted 
at  various  Marxist-Leninist  conferences,  and 
of  international  subversion,  a  recturence  of 
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subreralTe  »ctlvltles  can  be  expected,  partlc- 
xilarly  tn  lAtln  America. 

C.  In  direct  relation  to  what  was  said  be- 
rore,  tlie  llth  Conference  of  American 
Armies,  held  In  October  of  1976,  recom- 
mended the  development  of  an  aggreaslve 
struggle  against  Marrlst-Lenlnlst  subversion. 
At  the  same  time,  the  conference  warned 
that  the  Joining  of  a  Marxist-governed  coun- 
try to  the  Inter-Amertcan  security  bodies 
would  constitute  a  serious  risk  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  continent. 

D.  The  last  reports  obtained  provide  evi- 
dence of  an  international  coordination  In 
efforts  between  Marxist  and  subversive  orga- 
nizations. Likewise,  the  conclusion  arises  that 
Cuba  continues  to  serve  as  a  spring-board 
for  the  spreading  of  revolution  In  America 
[the  Americas],  very  often  using  diplomatic 
means  to  this  end. 

K.  Condemnation  of  subversion  and  ter- 
rorism by  the  American  governments  Is  unan- 
imous, except  for  Cuba. 

KECOMMXJNOATIONS 

Becaose  of  the  situation  that  is  unfold- 
ing in  practically  all  of  America,  it  is  rec- 
ommended: 

A.  That  heed  be  given  the  statements  and 
recommendations  made  by  individuals  and 
groups.  Including  the  11th  Conference  of 
American  Armies,  on  behalf  of  their  govern- 
ments, for  the  strengthening  of  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  system,  in  the  face  of  the  menace 
of  Marxism-Leninism. 

B.  To  Improve,  in  like  manner,  the  organs 
of  national  security,  with  proper  regard  for 
the  sees,  to  which  the  eighth  Council  meet- 
ing of  the  ItUnlsters  of  Foreign  Affairs  as- 
signed the  role  of  advisement  and  recom- 
mendations relating  to  the  Continent.  (This 
refers  to  South  and  Central  America.) 

C.  That  the  Improvement  of  the  Special 
Consultative  Committee  on  Security  (SCCS) 
include  at  least: 

Reform  of  its  statutes.  In  the  manner  pre- 
sented by  the  SCCS  Itself. 

The  naming  of  all  Its  members  ( filling  of 
vacant  seats  on  the  Committee). 

The  dissemination  of  Information  by  all 
the  governments,  to  achieve  a  better  global 
appreciation. 

KovenJber  14. 1975  |The  end.) 

The  reference,  in  the  above  recommenda- 
tions, to  the  need  to  fill  the  vacant  seats 
on  the  committee,  is  of  special  Interest.  Fail- 
ure to  bring  the  committee  to  Its  full 
strength  was  a  form  of  subtle  sabotage. 

The  1976  report,  entitled  "Present  Subver- 
sive Activities  by  Marxism-Leninism  in 
America" — meaning  the  Americas — ^was 
signed  by  UJ3.  Ambassador  John  Wesley 
Joaes,  attached  to  the  committee. 

corrrtNTjova  and   coomonrATXD 

The  introduction  points  out  that  paral- 
lel to  the  efforts  to  reach  a  state  of  detente, 
"a  subversive  Marxist-Leninist  action  un- 
folds, continuous  and  at  times  coordinated, 
from  the  extreme  north  to  the  extreme  south 
of  the  American  continent  (Central  and 
South  America). 

"As  will  be  seen  during  the  course  of  this 
work,  this  subversion  has  its  base  and  rea- 
son for  existence  in  a  strategy  of  deceit  uti- 
lized by  Marxism-Leninism  that  the  Free 
World  has  not  understood  or  has  not  wished 
to  understand,  in  q>lte  of  its  repeated  mani- 
festations of  violence  and  of  advancement 
toward  Its  final  objective  of  world  domina- 
tion. 

"As  happened  at  the  height  of  so-called 
•peaceful  coexistence'  " — a  term  disappear- 
ing from  the  language  of  international  poli- 
tics— BO  It  Is  happening  now,  in  these  days 
In  which  the  word,  detente,  gives  a  new 
name  to  the  continued  Marxist-Lenin  strat- 
egy of  deceit. 

"Tliat  Is  to  say,  subversion  marches  on, 
certainly  with  differences  in  intensity  and 
in  methods  with  respect  to  the  various  coun< 
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tries  affected,  but  always  active,  and  in  some 
of  these  countries,  such  as  Argentina,  Co- 
ICMnbla,  Chile,  Bolivia,  £1  Salvador,  Mexico, 
Otiatemala,  Uniguay,  Nicaragua,  Honduras 
and  the  Dominican  Republic,  necessitating 
the  employment  of  their  armed  forces.  In- 
asmuch as  other  security  forces  of  a  civil 
character  are  not  capable  of  neutralizing  the 
wave  of  vandalism  pterpetrated  by  the  ele- 
ments of  the  extreme  left,  or  when  sub- 
version has  focused  on  the  organization  and 
use  of  guerillas  in  some  regions  of  the  afore- 
mentioned countries. 

"Complex  as  subversions  has  manifested 
itself  from  its  beginnings,  it  continues  to 
express  itself  in  the  form  of  kidnappings, 
armed  assaults  on  Institutions  and  persons, 
crimes  utilizing  e.xplo6lves,  propaganda,  dis- 
tortion of  news,  and  lies,  discrediting  of  of- 
ficials, infiltration  in  public  and  private  or- 
ganizations, indoctrination,  recruitment  of 
sympathizers  for  training  in  subversive  ac- 
tivities and  tactics,  threats,  coercion  and 
sabotage,  and  so  forth." 

"th«  prksent  srruATioN" 

The  body  of  the  report  Is  entitled.  "The 
Present  Situation,"  and  consists  of  an  In- 
depth  study  of  communist  hot  and  cold  war- 
fare on  the  son  of  the  Americas.  Excerpts, 
translated  by  TACTICS,  follow: 

A.  1.  The  failxires  suffered  by  the  sub- 
versive groups  In  various  LAtln  American 
countries  pushed  them  Into  a  revision  of 
their  operational  strategy,  seeking  by  unit- 
ing to  overcome  the  obstacles  of  their  uni- 
lateral action.  For  this  re«tson,  the  formation 
of  a  Revolutionary  Coordinating  Council 
was  decided  upon,  and  organized  in  Paris  in 
the  beginning  of  1974. 

Forming  this  Revolutionary  Coordinating 
Junta  are  the  self -named  and  tragically  cele- 
brated Revolutionary  Army  of  the  People 
(ERP)  of  Argentina,  National  Liberation 
Army  (ELN)  of  Bolivia,  Revolutionary  Left- 
ist Movement  (MIR)  of  Chile,  and  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Movement  (MLN) — Tupa- 
maros — of  Uruguay.  It  was  decided  that  the 
seat  of  this  Revolutionary  Coordinating 
Council  be  located  in  Argentina,  maintain- 
ing ties  with  a  corresiwnding  nucleus  In 
Paris 

8.  The  objective  of  this  Revolutionary  Co- 
ordinating Council  (JCR)  is  to  develop  revo- 
lutionary warfare  in  all  America.  The  fight- 
ing fronts  which  correspond  to  this  type  of 
war — armed  and  unarmed — are  to  be  main- 
tained by  a  popular  (people's)  army  and  by 
a  popular  workers'  front  respectively.  .  . 

C.  In  the  middle  of  the  current  year  (1975) , 
a  conference  of  communist  parties  of  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean  took  place  tn 
Havana.  More  than  20  delegations  of  pro-So- 
viet Communist  Parties  were  present,  the  ma- 
jority headed  by  their  general  secretaries, 
which  la  evidence  of  the  importance  given 
to  the  meeting. 

It  was  resolved  in  the  final  declaration  that 
revolutionary  activities  on  the  Continent 
should  be  raised  to  new  levels.  Likewise,  It 
proposed  that  the  national  conununlst  parties 
confine  themselves  to  "united  fronts"  with 
other  "democratic"  parties  to  confront  the 
North  American  imperialism  (the  United 
States]  .  .  . 

F.  1.  Last  October,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
holding  of  the  11th  Conference  of  American 
Armies  (CBA),  Marxist  subversion  was  de- 
clared to  be  continuing  to  thrive,  and  to 
constitute  a  danger  to  the  security  and  peace 
of  our  countries.  And  that  methods  should 
be  sought  to  check  It,  preventing  It  from 
reaching  its  objective  of  using  any  means 
to  obtain  power  (the  view  already  expressed 
by  the  Inter-American  Conference  on  De- 
fense during  its  last  work  on  a  Continental 
level). 

Consequently,  the  11th  Conference  of 
American  Armies  recommended  tn  its  con- 
clusions: "aggressive  struggle"  against  sub- 
version;  that  there  should  be  a  control  at 
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borders;  and  that  the  governments  should  be 
alerted  to  the  fact  that  the  admlaaton  df 
countries  with  Marxist-oriented  governments 
into  the  inter-American  security  organisa- 
tions would  be  a  great  risk  to  the  security 
of  the  Continent. 

3.  Based  on  the  information  contributed 
by  the  Conference,  there  is  evidence  that 
Marxist-Leninist  subversion  exists  In  the 
great  majority  of  Latin-American  coimtries, 
and  that  the  organizations  that  carry  this 
out  have  unquestionable  ties  between  them- 
selves and  uith  extracontlnental  organiza- 
tions and  states  .  .  . 

RELATED  FACTS 

A.  At  the  24th  Congress  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  held  In  Moscow 
in  1971,  directives  were  issued  for  the  Com- 
munist Parties  of  our  Continent,  In  which  it 
was  set  that  communism  should  maintain 
close  cooperation  with  the  principal  religious 
sectors  of  the  world,  that  it  should  favor  the 
formation  of  popular  fronts,  and  facilitate 
Cuba's  rejoining  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  (OAS). 

B.  The  10th  Congress  of  the  4th  Interna- 
tional Trotskyite  movement  held  at  Paris  In 
the  beginning  of  1974.  while  establishing 
world  strategy  for  the  revolution  in  Latin 
America,  decided  on  the  unification  of  ail 
revolutionary  organizations  and  activities  on 
the  Continent,  making  Argentina  the  geo- 
graphic center  from  which  to  radiate,  and 
the  Revolutionary  Army  of  the  People  (ERP) 
as  its  most  important  armed  vehicle.  A  reser- 
voir of  assistance  thus  is  also  created  for 
the  subversive  organizations  being  developed. 

Protracted  warfare  Is  the  adopted 
method    .    .   . 

aifALTSIS 

6.  Subversion,  terrorism  and  guerrillas 
have  been  and  are  being  used  by  Marxlsm- 
Leulnlsm  in  many  countries  of  America. 
Marxist  Cuba  Is  the  product  of  this  combina- 
tion of  factors.  Venezuela,  Bolivia,  Colombia, 
Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  more  recently,  the 
United  States  are  examples,  among  others,  of 
where  some  or  all  of  the  methods  mentioned 
are  being  put  Into  practice  .  .  . 

D.  1  ...  In  this  struggle,  confrontations  of 
armed  forces  have  been  supplanted  by  Ideo- 
logical warfare  that  seeks  to  enslave  the 
minds  of  the  American  people  by  subversive 
activities  carried  out  by  paramilitary  groups. 
In  this  way,  Marxtsm-Lenlnism  seeks  to 
cement  its  expansliKilst  objective,  disinte- 
grating states  from  within,  undermining  the 
authority  and  prestige  of  their  governments, 
and  destroying  their  armed  fences  that  are 
not  prepared  for  this  new  modality  of  im- 
declared  war 

E.  These  menaces  to  the  security  and  peace 
of  our  Hemisphere  cannot  be  neutralised  or 
halted  by  the  so-called  "ideological  plural- 
ism" adopted  as  a  "plurality  of  Ideologies"  by 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  in 
consequence  of  a  conciliatory  attitude  de- 
rived from  the  democratic  conception  of  our 
83rstem. 

'Ideological  pluralism"  has  become  a  one- 
way street  inasmuch  as  America,  by  means 
of  its  inter -American  system,  has  accepted 
the  presence  of  an  ideology  differing  from  the 
representative  democracy  that  confrnma  to 
our  system  of  liberty,  without  receiving  any- 
thing in  exchange  .  .  . 

P.  4.  There  exist  many  schools  of  subver- 
sive indoctrination  operating  in  Cuba  imder 
the  direction  of  experts  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  Czechoslovakia  and  Cuba.  In  these 
schools,  hundreds  of  Latin  Americans  (men 
and  women)  are  beln^  indoctrinated  in  sub- 
versive tactics,  in  terrorism  and  In  urban 
and  rural  guerrilla  warfare. 

Cuba  is  the  seat  of  the  fugutlve  Tupamaros 
and  the  training  and  supplr  center  for  sub- 
version and  terrorism  on  the  American  Con- 
tinent. The  Tupamaran  guerrillas  have  Shown 
that  would  not  stop  until  they  liquidated 
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the  present  government  of  Urugnay,  convert- 
ing that  country  Into  a  Mandst-Lenlnlst 
state,  as  in  Cuba. 

There  Is  communist  help,  by  irayj>f  Cas- 
tro, for  some  groups  of  the  terrorist  and 
guerrila  movements  in  Argentina,  that  havs 
managed  to  challenge  a  government  demo- 
cratically elected  by  a  substantial  majority 
of  the  people.  That  terrorist  movement  Is 
openly  In  the  process  of  subversion  to  sup- 
plant the  government  and  submit  that 
country  to  the  dictates  of  International 
Marxism-Lenlnlart.  The  subversive  war  In 
Argentina  is  a  good  example  of  the  so-called 
■•battle  of  ideas"  of  which  BrsBhnev  speaks. 
The  same  process  has  taken  place  In  Uruguay. 
Bolivia  and  other  countries  of  this  Hem- 
isphere. 

One  of  the  gravest  events  with  the  most 
serious  repercussions  for  all  of  our  countries 
has  been  the  handing  over  by  Castro  of  the 
Cuban  ODI  (Oeneral  Direction  of  Intelli- 
gence) Into  the  hands  of  the  KOB  (Soviet 
secret  police) .  Castrolte  agents  already  are  In- 
filtrating the  structure  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  and  of  the  United  States,  and 
they  also  are  using  Latin  American  and 
North  American  agents  In  their  espionage 
work,  activities  and  8al>otage.  in  fun  coopera- 
tion with  the  agents  and  representatives  of 
the  KOB. 

Evident  military  relations  exist  between 
Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union,  which  constitute 
a  grave  menace  to  the  security  of  our  coun- 
tries and  to  the  peace  of  America. 

This  places  in  crisis  the  Inter-American 
treaty  of  reciprocal  assistance,  the  treaty  of 
Rio,  the  same  as  Portugal  would  place  NATO 
in  Europe  In  crisis  if  it  fell  under  commu- 
nist control.  These  military  connections  of 
Cuba,  with  an  extracontlnental  power  that 
is  as  aggressive  and  expansionist  as  the  So- 
viet Union,  forces  preventive  measiu-es  to  be 
taken  with  the  urgency  that  the  situation 
requires  .  .  . 

Our  Etemlsphere  faces  a  challenge  that 
carries  with  it  the  Survival  of  our  Inter- 
Amerlcan  system,  the  liberty,  security  and 
peace  of  our  countries.  America  (the  Amer- 
ican nations]  has  shown  us  oiir  responslbU- 
Ity,  and  history  will  Judge  us  by  the  pasture 
we  assume.  [End  of  translation.) 

The  complete  document,  excerpts  of  which 
have  been  translated  above  by  TACTICS 
magazine,  is  obtainable.  If  at  all.  only  In  the 
Spanish  original.  The  UJB.  delegate,  obvi- 
ously reflecting  the  position  of  the  State 
Department,  Joined  in  the  slaughter  of  this 
vital  agency  without  arranging  that  such 
uncompleted  tasks  be  finished.  Indeed,  the 
obvious  Intent  was  to  hush  up  such  decisive 
information. 

The  61-page  document,  of  the  Organisa- 
tion of  American  States,  Washington,  D.C. 
200(13,  U  listed  as  OEA/Ser.  L/X/II.40.  14 
noviembre  1975,  Comlsion  Especial  de  Con- 
sul ta  Sobre  Securldad. 

The  document  includes  a  significant  seg- 
ment of  the  testimony  by  Brian  Crozler,  di- 
rector of  the  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Con- 
flict, London,  as  presented  to  the  U^S.  Sen- 
ate Internal  Security  Subcommittee,  and 
published  by  it  as  Part  4,  May  14,  1975,  en- 
titled : 

"Terroristic  Activity  .  . .  International  Ter- 
rorism." 

The  SISS.  by  a  revealing  coincidence,  is 
fighting  for  ite  sunival  as  this  article  is  be- 
ing written.  What  should  be  obvloiis  is  that 
the  killing  of  such  Investigative  bodies,  and 
the  bummg  of  files,  is  tantamount  in  this 
new  dimension  of  war — ^psychological  war- 
fare— to  elimination  of  Intelligence  services 
and  the  burning  of  their  records  in  orthodox 
warfare.  This  would  assure  the  defeat  of  the 
target  country  thus  disarmed.  Unless  this 
enemy  operation  is  frustrated,  the  countries 
of  the  Americas  would  become  sitting  ducks 
for  red  military  conquest. 
What  U  noteworthy  is  that  this  vital  com- 
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mission  was  destroyed  at  a  time  when  enemy 
Intrigue  and  violence  are  reaching  propor- 
tions Inconceivable  a  few  years  ago.  This 
coup  can  best  be  understood  as  part  of  the 
"psywar"  tactic  of  providing  the  utmost  se- 
curity for  the  forces  of  totalitarian  revolu- 
tion directed  from  the  outside. 

Oongiess  did  not  Ignore  this;  It  was  unin- 
formed. Neither  was  the  American  peofrie 
Informed  by  its  nevrs  sources.  That  is  where 
primary  pressure  Is  needed. 


CUMBERLAND  COUNTTS 
MR.  PTXrr  PROGRAM 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  HUGHES 

or  KZW  JEBSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2,  1976 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  these 
difficult  times  of  Inflation  and  unem- 
ployment, it  bas  become  increasingly 
difficult  for  our  sailor  citizens  and  younsr 
veotAe  to  obtain  a  suitable  standard  of 
living-  Despite  the  overwhelming  prob- 
lems faced  by  these  people,  a  group  of 
Cumberland  Coimty  senior  citizens  have 
banned  togeth^  to  help  themselves 
through  a  manpower  public  works  proj- 
ect called  the  Mr.  Fixit  progiam. 

The  Millville  Daily,  one  of  the  fine 
newspapers  in  my  district,  recently  fea- 
tured an  article  describing  the  outstand- 
ing performance  accomplished  by  the 
people  involved  in  this  progrtun.  I  would 
like,  at  this  time,  to  share  this  article 
with  my  colleagues. 

(From  the  Millville  DaUy,  Feb.  18, 1976] 
Thk  Mx.  Fixit  Pbookaic  Onx  or  Kan  nr 

THK   STATK 

(By  Deborah  Wajda) 

An  81-year-old  woman  made  a  frantic  call 
to  the  Manpower  Office  In  Bridgeton  at  3 
o'clock  one  Friday  afternoon.  She  had  no 
water  in  her  home. 

Anthony  Cerlone  took  the  call,  tracked 
down  his  Mr.  Flxlt  plumber  on  assignment 
in  Shlloh  and.  by  the  end  of  the  day,  water 
was  flowing  again. 

"She  called  with  tears  in  her  voice  to 
thanlc  us,"  Cerlone  recalled. 

It  Is  that  beyond-the-call  spirit  by  the 
Manpower  employes,  combined  with  a  posi- 
tive response  by  Cumberland  County  senior 
citizens,  which  has  made  the  Mr.  Fixit  pro- 
gram a  one-of -its-kind  in  the  state  and,  or- 
ganizers believe,  in  the  country. 

"We  have  had  inquiries  about  the  program 
from  as  far  away  as  Colorado."  Cerlone  said. 

Funded  through  the  Coxmty  Office  on 
Aging,  Mr.  Flxlt  has  served  more  than  300 
eligible  elderly  homeowners  while  providing 
seven  senior  skilled  craftsmen  and  young 
apprentices   with   rewarding  employment. 

The  Mr.  Fixit  crew  handles  everything 
from  emergency  stopgap  repair  to  major  re- 
wiring and  re-roofing  Jobs.  The  senior  citi- 
zens must  pay  for  the  materials,  but  Mr. 
Fixit  does  the  rest. 

"The  response  has  been  overwhelming," 
according  to  Cerlone,  who  ts  director  of  all 
of  Manpower's  public  works  projects. 

"The  people  are  so  glad  when  you  get 
there,"  confirmed  Fixit  coordinator,  Richard 
DeFeo,  who  makes  initial  home  visits  to 
assess  the  problems  and  to  suggest  neces- 
sary materials. 

"What  we're  doing  Is  keeping  people  from 
losing  their  dreams,"  he  explained.  "They 
work  hard,  buy  a  house  and  when  they  get 
older,  they  want  to  be  able  to  afford  to  keep 
it,"  DePoe  said. 
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Mr.  Flxlt  workers  have  no  doubt  that  they 
sometimes  make  the  critical  (OSesence  In 
keeping  senior  cltisnos*  Homes  llvsalde. 

Cerlone  said  one  homeowner  was  in  des- 
perate need  of  electrical  rewiring  which  nor- 
mally would  have  cost  more  than  $1,000.  A 
Mr.  Flxlt  crew  did  It  tor  the  cost  of  sup- 
plies. $65. 

Jane  Luther,  an  Outreach  worker  assigned 
to  the  Office  on  Aging,  makes  original  con- 
tacts with  senior  cltiseiis  in  need  of  home  re- 
pairs to  see  if  they  are  eligible  according 
to  Income  guidelines.  Under  the  restrictions, 
a  single  senior  citizen  is  eligible  If  his  or  her 
income  does  not  exceed  $6,540.  The  scale  rises 
with  a  limit  for  a  household  of  two  of  (£,565; 
three.  $10,580;  and  four,  $12,595. 

Mr.  Fixit  is  not  only  unique  In  its  service. 
It  is  xinique  in  Its  organization.  The  crew 
consists  of  skUled  craftsmen,  all  aged  65  or 
older,  who  work  along  with  young  appren- 
tices, usually  high  school  dropouts. 

"The  skilled  craftsmen  help  along  the 
youths,"  explained  Manpower  Director 
Charles  Thomas.  "They  work  as  counselors 
offering  constant  guidance." 

Thomas  explained  that  the  youths  In  the 
program  also  are  required  to  study  for  their 
high  school  equivalency  certificates  while 
they  are  learning  a  skilled  trade. 

The  Mr.  Flxlt  program  recently  gained  the 
attention  of  Congressman  WUUam  J.  Hughes 
when  he  made  a  daylong  swing  throTigh 
Cumberland  County.  Cerlone  Indicated  plans 
now  call  for  a  senior  citizen  lawn  care  serv- 
ice In  the  summer  which  may  handle  as 
many  as  60  customers. 

Both  Cerlone  and  DeFeo  have  folders  filled 
virlth  letters  of  appreciation  from  satisfied 
Mr.  Flxlt  customers. 

Of  the  Mr.  Flxlt  crew  one  man  wrote, 
"They  didn't  come  Just  to  do  a  Job  and  get 
it  over  with.  They  came  as  friends  to  help  an 
81 -year-old  man  to  maintain  his  home." 

Another  wcnnan,  whose  falling  down  porch 
was  completely  restored  by  the  Flzlt  crew, 
thanked  DeFeo  with  a  big  container  of 
hcMnemade  spaghetti.  "Boy,  was  that  good!" 
he  said. 


IMPORTED  BEEF 


Hob.  Theodore  M.  (Ted)  Riscnlioover 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2.  1976 

Mr.    RISENHOOVER.    Mr.    Speaker. 

the  national  administration  is  asking 
beef  exporting  coimtxles  to  voluntarily 
reduce  their  shipments  to  the  United 
States.  The  response  is  poor.  Secretary 
Butz  predicts  that  1976  red  meat  im- 
poits  will  exceed  lawful  limits. 

I  believe  the  White  House  and  Secre- 
tary Butz  should  get  tough  and  ban 
imports. 

Ttie  Midwest  now  is  undergoing  a 
severe  drought.  Ranchers  have  suffered 
losses  of  winter  pasture  and  if  ndn  does 
not  come — ^feed  grain  crops  and  grass- 
lands have  bleak  prospects. 

Without  these  feed  supplies,  ranchers 
are  faced  with  selling  their  herds  pre- 
maturely— which  imdoubtedly  will  glut 
the  market  and  break  prices  which 
already  are  too  weak. 

The  combination  of  imported  beef 
competition  and  poor  weather  condi- 
tions are  an  immediate  threat  to  the 
livestock  industry.  The  administration 
sliould  move  now  and  decisively  to  relieve 
the  problera  of  imports. 
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OEN.  BERNARD  W.  ROGERS  AD- 
DRESS TO  KANSAS  NATIVE  SONS 
AND  DAUGHTERS 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSENIATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1976 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Gen. 
Bernard  W.  Rogers,  a  native  of  Pj»g|^iew, 
Kans.,  recently  delivered  a»i  inspiring 
message  on  the  occasion  of  the  115th 
birthday  of  the  State  of  Kansas.  General 
Rogers  serves  as  Commander  of  FORS- 
COM  at  Ft.  McPherson.  Ga.  He  returned 
to  his  native  State  to  give  the  principal 
address  at  the  annual  banquet  of  Kansas 
Native  Sons  and  Daughters  in  Topeka. 

Under  leave  to  extend  mj-  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  include  excerpts  of  General 
Rogers  important  speech : 

Tonight  we  arc  celebrating  the  115th  birth- 
day of  our  state  and  doing  so  during  the 
Bicentennial  year  of  our  great  nation.  I  want 
to  talk  about  both  those  birthdays  tonight 
and  the  turbulent  times  In  which  both  were 
born,  and  to  do  so  from  a  soldier's  perspective. 

On  the  4th  of  Jiily  we  celebrate  the  200th 
birthday  of  our  country.  However,  the  Army 
celebrated  its  200th  birthday  on  14  June  of 
la.st  year.  The  Army's  being  ia  mouths  older, 
of  course.  Is  one  of  the  major  reasons  we 
were  able  to  not  jtist  declare,  but  aU>o  estab- 
lish, our  Independence.  Before  our  Army 
was  formed,  the  colonies  depended  upon  the 
militia  for  their  protection.  Every  able-bodied 
man  had  to  arm  and  equip  himself  and  be 
prepared  on  short  notice  to  protect  his  prop- 
erty and  that  of  his  neighbor.  OfQcers  were 
generally  elected,  and  being  a  general  often 
depended  upon  one's  status  in  life.  As  early 
as  1675  mUltla  units  in  the  Northeastern 
colonies  took  to  the  field  together. 

As  the  decades  passed  in  the  18th  century, 
the  colonies  began  to  feel  more  and  more 
pressure  from  the  British  Oovernmeut.  There 
was  the  Sugar  Act,  the  Stamp  Act,  the  Tea 
Tax.  All  this  pressure  led  to  greater  resistance 
and  overt  opposition.  There  was  the  Boston 
Massacre,  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  the  forced 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  The  cry,  "Taxation 
without  Representation,"  rang  through  the 
colonies.  In  March,  1775,  In  the  Virginia 
House  of  Delegates,  Patrick  Henry  proclalmd : 

"I  known  to  what  coxu'se  others  may  take, 
but  as  for  me,  give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death." 

The  stage  was  set  for  revolt  and  the  crlsU 
In  which  our  AnmLwas  born  was  Just  around 
the  corner.  <▼ 

The  dry  tinder  was  set  to  smoldering  when 
a  British  detachment  imder  Major  Pltcalrn 
set  forth  from  Boston  for  Concord  to  capture 
or  destroy  the  mUltary  supplies  the  colonial 
militia  had  gathered  there.  Legend  tells  us 
that  on  that  night,  18  April  1776,  Paul 
Revere  rode  forth  towards  Lexington  to  sound 
the  alarm  that  "the  British  are  coming." 
The  next  day,  Pltcalm's  detachment  was 
fired  on  at  Lexington  by  77  Mlnutemen  under 
Captain  Parker,  who  had  declared: 

•Stand  your  ground.  Don't  fire  \uiless  fired 
upon.  But  if  they  want  to  have  a  war,  let  It 
begin  here!" 

Blood  was  spilled  at  Lexington,  but  casual- 
ties were  light  and  the  British  detachment 
i-ontlnued  on  to  Concord. 

At  Concord,  500  Mlnutemen  had  assembled 
and  they  dealt  heavUy  with  Pltcalm's  de- 
tachment. Later,  Emerson  immortalized  that 
fight  with  the  words: 

"By  the  rude  teldge  that  arched  the  fiood, 

Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  vmfurled. 
Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood. 
And    fired    the    shot    heard    round    the 
world." 
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Ihls  encounter  roused  the  New  England 
colonists  and  16,000  assembled  at  Boston  to 
protest  and  resist  any  further  such  Incur- 
sions. 

Less  than  two  months  later,  on  14  June 
1775,  the  Continental  Congress  formed  the 
Continental  Army  and  placed  George  Wash- 
ington in  command. 

Wa.Hhiugton  had  bis  work  cut  out  as  he 
tried  to  pull  together  the  rag-tag  units  of  the 
militia  into  what  he  hoped  would  be  a  "re- 
spectable" Array.  Even  he  became  dlscour- 
age<i  and  was  heard  to  comment : 

"Could  I  have  foreseen  what  I  have  and 
am  likely  to  experience,  no  consideration 
upon  earth  should  have  Indured  me  to  accept 
thU  command." 

Thirteen  months  after  the  Army  was  or- 
ganUed,  the  Continental  Congress  in  Phila- 
delphia, on  4  July,  1776,  adopted  our  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  and  our  nation 
was  b:rn.  One  month  later  66  signatures, 
headed  by  that  of  John  Hancock,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Congress,  were  affixed  to  that 
document  which  commenced  with  these 
words : 

"When  in  the  course  of  human  events,  It 
becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve 
the  political  bonds  which  connected  them 
with  another  . 
and  ended  with: 

"And  for  the  support  of  this  declaration, 
and  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  Protection 
of  divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to 
each  other  our  lives,  our  Fortunes,  and  our 
Sacred  Honor." 

Meantime,  the  fledgling  Continental  Army 
faced  some  dark  days  of  defeat,  some  vic- 
tories, the  winter  at  Valley  Forge;  discour- 
agement ran  high,  professionalism  low.  But 
assistance  came  from  overseas  when  foreign 
profe.<!sional8  such  as  Von  Steuben,  Pulaski, 
Kosciusko,  Lafayette  and  others  agreed  to 
help  with  the  training  of  the  Army,  Its  dis- 
cipline and  organization. 

Progress  was  made.  By  October  1781  the 
Continental  Army  was  able  to  defeat  Corn- 
wall Is  at  Yorktown  and  peace  followed  In 
1783.  Then  the  precedent  was  set  which  oiw 
country  has  followed  after  every  war:  the 
dlKobedlence  to  civilian  authority — as  we  now 
know  it — Congress,  In  1784.  declared: 

"Standing  Armies  In  time  of  peace  are  In- 
consistent with  the  principles  of  republican 
government  .  .  .  and  generally  converted  In- 
to destructive  engines  for  establishing  des- 
potism." 

With  that.  Congress  reduced  the  Army  to 
100  men  and  olBcera  guarding  supplies  at 
Fort  Pitt  and  West  Point.  Washington  was 
finally  able  to  settle  for  a  small  standing 
Army  on  the  Indian  frontier  with  a  portion 
of  the  militia  grouped  together  and  trained 
in  time  of  peace  to  permit  prompt  mobiliza- 
tion. Therein  we  find  the  system  established 
by  which  we  have  expanded  our  forces 
through  mobilization  since  that  time. 

As  our  nation  has  grown  and  prospered 
during  its  first  200  years,  the  Army  has  been 
there  to  assist  In  many  ways,  to  Include: 

Fighting  in  9  major  wars 

Opening  the  West 

Protecting  the  settlers 

Guarding  the  railroads 

Opening  the  Panama  Canal 

Diverting  the  streams 

Building  the  harbors 

Putting  the  first  U.S.  satellite  into  orbit 

Behig  a  sociological  force  in  our  society 

Addhig  its  weight  to  the  deterrence  of  ag- 
gression. 

Down  through  most  of  the  years  of  tboee 
two  centuries  of  our  young  country,  our 
Army  has  also  been  historically  tied  to  Kan- 
sas. I  should  like  now  to  turn  to  our  state 
and  its  beginnings.  (I  wish  to  credit  the  fine 
Centennial  work  entitled  "Kansas"  by  Miller, 
Langsdorf  and  Richmond,  and  Nichol's  book, 
"Bleeding  Kansas,"  for  much  of  what  fol- 
lows.) 

The  birth  of  our  nation  and  the  defeat  of 
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British  paved  the  way  for  Kansas.  Twenty 
years  after  the  Revolutionary  War  ended, 
Thomas  Jefferson  acquired  the  Louisiana' 
Purchase,  which  Included  our  future  state. 
Soon  thereafter.  Captains  Lewis,  Clark  and 
Pike  and  Major  Long  explored  the  territory. 
By  1837  Port  Leavenworth  was  established 
followed  by  Forts  Scott  and  RUey.  Indian 
tribes  from  the  East  were  resettled  in  Kansas 
Territory  after  1830,  and  the  missionaries  and 
their  missions  followed.  Two  major  highways, 
the  Oregon  and  the  Santa  Fe  Trails,  crossed 
Kan-sa.s.  Despite  all  this  activity,  however, 
for  the  300  years  from  the  time  the  Spanish 
explorer,  Coronado.  reached  the  area  of  the 
future  Kansas,  until  1864,  Kansas  changed 
little  from  the  primitive  land  it  had  always 
been. 

However,  the  Kacsas -Nebraska  Bill  of 
1864  changed  all  that  and  turned  the  eyes 
of  the  youiig  nation  on  Kansas.  That  bUl  or- 
ganized the  two  territories  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  and,  under  the  principle  of  "popu- 
lar sovereignty"  authorized  the  settlers  to 
decide  by  majority  vote  whether  their  ter- 
ritory would  become  a  free  or  slave  state. 
The  next  seven  years  saw  the  continuing 
struggle  between  Free  States  and  Proslavery 
groups,  and  Kansas  became  known  as 
"Bleeding  Kansas."  Border  ruffians  from 
Missouri  came  over  to  promote  slavery;  the 
New  England  Emigrant  Aid  Company  pro- 
moted settlement  by  New  Englanders  who 
opposed  slavery.  Proslavery  elements  sacked 
Lawrence  the  first  time  in  1856;  John  Brown 
retaliated  by  killing  five  proslavery  men  in 
Pottawatomie.  A  reign  of  terror  set  In;  the 
Civil  War  was  on  in  Kansas.  (Incidentally,  It 
was  during  this  period,  also,  that  my  wife's 
great-great  grandfather,  "A»x)lltion  Jones," 
was  active  with  his  underground  railroad, 
moving  slaves  from  Missouri  to  their  free- 
dom In  Kansas  by  way  of  Atchison.) 

Meanwhile,  three  attempts  were  made  to 
adopt  a  constitution  so  Kansas  could  be- 
come a  state.  All  were  unsuccessftil.  Finally, 
in  1869  the  Constitutional  Convention  at 
Wyandotte  drafted  one  In  21  days.  The  dele- 
gates, two  to  one  Republicans  over  Demo- 
crats, voted  against  extending  the  state  to 
the  Platte  River  In  the  North — as  a  Nebras- 
ka delegation  had  suggested — and  decided 
to  reduce  the  state  on  the  west  to  Its  current 
limits,  thereby  giving  up  that  portion  of 
Kansas  Territory  which  had  extended  past 
the  area  of  Pike's  Peak  and  Included  the 
area  of  the  recent  gold  discoveries.  More  Im- 
portantly, the  Constitution  prohibited  slav- 
ery. In  October  1859  the  Constitution  was 
adopted  and  soon  a  provisional  government 
was  chosen. 

However,  it  was  not  until  the  secession  of 
the  Southern  States,  which  gave  control  of 
the  IT.8.  Congress  to  the  antlslavery  faction, 
that  the  bill  admitting  Kansas  to  the  Union 
as  a  free  state  was  pa.ssed  by  Congress.  With 
President  Buchanan's  signature  on  the  bill 
115  years  ago  tomorrow,  Kansas  Joined  the 
Union  and  its  natives  celebrated.  The  El- 
wood  Free  Press  put  it  as  well  as  any  when 
it  stated: 

"We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  announce  . , , 
that  the  Free  Press  is  published  in  the  State 
of  Kansas — we  have  moved  to  America." 

The  Civil  War,  which  Kansas  had  known 
and  reckoned  with  for  the  past  seven  years, 
now  erupted  on  a  nation-wide  scale.  B:an- 
sas  contributed  about  20,000  troops  to  the 
Union  side.  Some  battles  were  fought  in  the 
state.  But  more  onerous  for  Kansas  than  the 
battles  between  regulars  were  the  guerilla 
raids  into  Missouri  and  the  counter-raids 
Into  Kansas.  In  the  raids  into  Missouri  many 
slaves  were  "Jayhawked"  into  freedom.  The 
raids  reached  their  zenith  In  Augtist  of  1863 
when  the  Confederate  guerilla,  Quantrlll, 
sacked  Lawrence,  killing  183  men  and  boys 
and  almost  annihilating  the  town. 

When  the  Civil  War  ended,  Indian  out- 
breaks occurred.  Forts  Dodge,  Hays,  Wallace, 
and  others  were  added  to  the  list  of  miUtary 
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outposts.  Lieutenant  Oolonel  George  Custer 
and  the  7th  Cavtfry  were  «t  Pork  RUey.  And 
Kansas  was  on  tite  move:  the  lllaaoait  Biver 
towns  became  booming  depots  for  ftelghten; 
crops  prospered:  eoUegee  were  ftninded;  stage 
coaches  were  runblng  (for  $128i)0  one  could 
buy  pttsaage  from  Leftvenwortb  to  Denver  In 
■even  days);  l^e  Pony  Bipiess  ran  for  X^ 
years,  covering  the  distance  from  Leaven- 
worth to  Sacramento  in  ten  days;  the  tele- 
graph reached  the  state  and  made  the  Pony 
Express  obsolete.  The  railroads  pushed 
West — reaching  Topeka  110  years  ago  this 
month — and  further  West;  the  Homestead 
Act  offered  160  acres  of  land  to  any  citizen 
over  21,  and  thousands  swarmed  the  land 
offices  which  did  "a  land  ofllce  business"; 
depression,  drought  and  grasshoppers  took 
their  toll;  Industries  sprang  up;  cattle  were 
driven  from  Texas  to  rail  terminals  In  Kan- 
sas; Wyatt  Earp.  Bat  Masterson,  Doc  Holli- 
day,  the  Long  Branch  saloon  became  familiar 
names. 

The  population  growth  was  tremendotis: 
New  Englanders,  Virginians,  Ohlans,  Hoos- 
lers,  Mlssourlans,  Pennsylvanlans,  and  others 
came.  And  they  also  came  from  Europe :  Irish, 
English,  Scandanavlans,  French.  Russians, 
Scots,  Welsh,  Dutch,  Italians,  Poles,  Swiss, 
establishing  their  own  colonies  within  the 
state.  Religious  groups  formed  their  own  set- 
tlements: Mennonites.  Quakers,  Dunkards, 
Mormons,  Irish  Catholics.  A  mass  migration 
of  blacks  from  the  South  to  our  state  also 
took  place. 

This  heterogeneous  group  of  people,  al- 
though retaining  many  of  their  customs  and 
culture,  soon  became  a  homogeneovis  citi- 
zenry of  the  Sunflower  State.  Living  In  their 
sod  huts  heated  by  buffalo  chips  or  in  the 
rather  crude  frame  houses  in  the  towns,  they 
formed  the  backbone  of  our  state  described 
in  1904  by  WlUiam  Allen  White  as  being: 

"A  commonwealth  of  people  who  came  here 
poor;  to  establish  Institutions  and  pay  for 
them  out  of  the  savings  of  the  people,  year 
after  year;  to  Justify  a  credit  equal  to  that 
of  many  states  three  times  as  old  and  ten 
times  as  rich.  This  Kansas  has  done.  It  has 
required  hard  work  and  pluck  to  do  It.  These 
arc  tha  bases  of  the  irar.«a»B  character.  ...  If 
there  are  any  unfortunate  idlosyncracies  In 
the  Kansas  people  they  are  only  akin  deep, 
and  .  .  .  time  will  remove  them." 

Kansas  has  spawned  such  personalities  as 
Carrie  Nation,  the  saloon-buster;  Arthur 
Capper.  Governor  and  UJ3.  Senator;  Dr.  John 
Brlnkley  of  goat-gland  fame;  Harry  Wood- 
ring.  Governor  and  UJ3.  Secretary  of  War; 
Alf  Landon;  the  Doctors  Mennlnger; 
Dwight  D,  Elsenhower;  and  many  others.  It 
has  become  the  "nation's  luead-basket"; 
built  aircraft:  driUed  oU  and  gas  wells:  raised 
livestock.  And  it  has  had  its  mettle  tested 
periodically  by  dust  storms,  droughts,  floods, 
depressions,  grasshoppers,  bllzEards  and  tor- 
nados. But  it  has  always  bounced  back  with 
an  amazing  resiliency. 

You  and  I  are  very  fortunate  to  be  citizens 
of  a  great  nation  and  natives  of  a  great  state. 
We  are  privileged  to  be  the  offspring  of 
persons : 

Who  believed  in  the  virtue  of  hard  work, 
honesty,  and  public  service. 

Who  believed  in  the  Golden  Rule  and  re- 
spect for  fellow  man. 

Who  possessed  the  attributes  of  adventur- 
ism, self-reliance,  courage,  fortitude,  patience 
and  creativity. 

Who  sought  and  fought  tat  freedom,  and, 
once  achieved,  wllUngly  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility to  secure  and  protect  that  freedom. 
During  this  year  of  our  Bicentennial  and 
the  llStb  year  of  our  state,  what  dkonld 
be  the  approach  taken  by  you  and  me?  In 
my  opinion,  there  are  several.  I  believe  that 
we  should  examine  the  Issues  and  tba  per- 
sonalities of  the  times  of  the  Etevolutlon  and 
of  "Bleeding  Kansas."  review  tboee  principles 
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for  which  our  forebears  fonght  and  try  to 
dlaoover  what  made  them  mck"  as  Individ- 
uals. We  should  Mflect  upon  their  sincere 
dedication  to  a  dream  and  their  timnsform- 
ing  It  Into  reality,  perhaps,  thereby,  recaptur- 
ing the  moral  cUmate  and  the  magic  of  our 
nation's  and  our  state's  Mrths.  We  should 
examine  the  heritage  which  Is  ours,  under- 
scoring not  Just  what  we  lutve  done  wrong 
over  the  past  aoo  years,  but  wmphaslfiing  the 
myriad  of  things  that  we  have  done  rightl 
I  lielieve  that  we  must,  like  our  forefathers, 
accept  the  responsibilities  Incimibent  upon 
us  if  we  are  to  ensure  the  sectu^ty  of  our 
freedoms,  of  our  "tinallenable  rights  of  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

The  cost  of  such  security  wHl  be  high;  it 
always  has  l>een.  Freedom  does  not  come 
free.  The  strength  of  that  security  provided 
by  our  Armed  Forces  will  depend  upon  you, 
the  citizens  of  our  coiuitry.  As  Sir  John 
Hackett  has  said:  ', 

"What  a  society  gets  in  its  Armed  Services 
is  exactly  what  it  asks  for  ...  no  more  and 
no  less  .  .  ." 

What  tboee  of  us  in  uniform  seek  Is  a 
force  which,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history, 
will  l)e  at  a  level  of  readiness  to  win  the 
first  battle  of  any  future  war  and  not  Just 
the  last  battle.  Such  a  force  and  such  a  level 
of  readiness  hopefully  will  deter  any  aggres- 
sor and  thereby  prevent  a  war,  which  is  what 
all  of  us  want.  However,  such  readiness  will 
require  adequate  resources — ^men,  materiel 
and  money.  And  I  remind  us  aealn  that  since 
the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  dream 
of  a  continuing  peace  and  our  wishful  think- 
ing that  war  will  never  come  a^rain  have 
always  caused  this  country  to  weaken  itself 
to  the  point  that  we  have  never  been  properly 
prepared   to  enter  the   next  war. 

We  must  not  let  this  happen  again!  But 
it  win  happen  unless  a  very  disturbing  trend 
is  halted.  Required  expenditures  for  defense 
are  trending  downward  at  a  disturbing  rate 
by  every  measure,  whether  it  be  percentage 
of  Gross  National  Product,  percentage  of  the 
Federal  Budget,  percentage  of  total  public 
expenditures,  real  buying  power,  or  what 
have  you.  In  ternu  of  real  dollar  expenditures 
and  manpower  our  forces  are  20  to  25  per- 
cent smaller  than  before  Vietnam.  The  Soviet 
Union  Is  outspendlng  us  by  from  20%  to 
60%  in  the  various  categories  of  defense 
spending.  While  our  Armed  Forces  have  been 
reduced  by  one-third  since  1968,  the  USSR 
has  added  an  additional  one-third  to  its 
forces. 

I  understand  and  appreciate  the  desire  to 
increase  pending  on  social  services  and  to 
reduce  spending  for  security  during  time  of 
peace.  However,  as  John  Slessor  has  stated : 

"It  is  customary  in  democratic  countries 
to  deplore  expenditures  on  armaments  as 
conflicting  with  the  requirements  of  social 
services.  There  is  a  tendency  to  forget  that 
the  most  important  social  service  that  a  gov- 
ernment can  do  for  Its  people  Is  to  keep 
them  alive  and  free." 

The  alternative  to  adequate  strength  and 
readiness  may  well  l>e  the  eventual  loss  of 
our  freedom.  Certainly  that  loss  remains  the 
prime  objective  of  the  Soviet  Union,  detente 
or  no.  However,  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
I  have  confidence  that  the  thinking  citizens 
of  our  society  will  ensure  that  adequate 
resources  are  provided  our  Armed  Forces  so 
that  we  can  deter  or  meet  potential  aggres- 
sion. 

During  this  Bicentennial  year  is  the  time, 
I  iMlieve.  for  all  of  us  to  stand  up  for  Amer- 
Ical  We  should  perpetuate  our  heritage,  cele- 
brate the  greatness  and  goodness  of  our 
nation  and  build  on  that  greatness  and  good- 
neei;  sedcing  ways  to  make  America — and 
Kanwaai — even  Iietter.  Sure,  we  have  some 
warta  on  our  national  face,  our  naticm's  cul- 
tural and  social  doth  has  some  tears  in  it. 
We  have  had  dlssention,  discord,  tratmias, 
attacks  upon  our  institutions,  values,  morals 
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and  our  win.  Now  to  tba  ttme  for  each  of 
u>  to  do  hto  part  in  ensuring  the  mainte- 
nance within  our  society : 

Of  high  moral  standards. 

Of  a  high  state  of  (Uadpllne. 

Of  a  high  level  of  performance  by  public 
servants. 

Of  blgh  ethical  standards  among  elected 
officials. 

Of  equal  opportunity  for  alL 

Of  tlie  family  unit  as  the  foundation  of 
our  society. 

All  of  us  share  the  responsibility  to  assist 
in  repairing  the  tears  and  removing  the 
warts.  A  democracy  can  remain  a  dynamic, 
vibrant  and  viable  institution  only  if  it 
has  a  concerned  and  Involved  constituency — 
you  and  I. 

What  about  the  future?  In  my  opinion 
we  can  look  forward  to  otur  nation's  Trl- 
centennlal  and  our  state's  2 15th  birthday 
vrlth  confidence. 

We  have  much  which  Is  positive  going 
for  us. 

We  can  and  have  learned  from  our 
mistakes. 

When  we  have  occasionally  taken  an  In- 
api>roprlate  comi>ass  beading,  we  have  cor- 
rected our  course. 

We  are  a  creative.  Innovative,  religious 
society  into  which  lias  l>een  folded  the 
strengths  of  aU  the  cultures  and  back- 
grounds that  comprise  the  mosaic  which  is 
our  society. 

We  are  a  people  ready  to  accept  the  respon- 
sibilities of  our  actions,  those  of  our  state, 
and  those  of  our  nation. 

I  believe  that  we  will  continue  to  live  in 
a  good  and  great  land,  a  land  of  freedom 
and  liberty,  a  land  In  which  the  voice  of 
the  pe<9le  will  be  heard  and  must  be 
reckoned  with. 

Providing  perspective  and  leavening  to  our 
national  voice  will  be  the  citizens  of  the 
Middle  West,  the  Topelcas.  the  Falrvlews,  the 
Hiawatbas,  the  Cedar  Points.  Citizens  for 
whom  integrity  is  a  way  of  life,  where  man's 
word  is  his  bond,  where  hardy  men  and 
women  stm  luiow  what  it  means  to  earn 
a  living  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow  and  ache 
of  the  tMkck.  The  Middle  West,  where  friendly 
men  and  women  live  by  the  Golden  Rule, 
believing  in  and  fearing  their  God;  where 
citizens  speak  in  a  forthright  manner  which 
has  a  directness  of  meaning,  easily  under- 
stood. 

Yes,  here  is  vhare  the  real  America  lies. 
And  we.  like  you,  are  proud  to  have  sprung 
from  it.  What  a  privilege  and  honor  it  is  to 
be  an  American  who  was  lx>m  in  Kansas. 


GOLDEN    WEDDING    ANNIVERSARY 
OF  HOUSE  CHAPLAIN 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OF   OT.MWIMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AITVES 

Monday,  March  1.  1976 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  take  note  of  the 
fact  that  this  day  marks  the  golden 
wedding  anniversary  of  our  esteemed 
Chaplain,  Dr.  Edward  Gardiner  Latch, 
and  his  wife,  Maria  van  der  Vies  Latch. 

Dr.  Latch,  a  native  of  Philadelphia  and 
the  retired  minister  of  the  National 
Methodist  Church  in  Washington,  D.C., 
has  been  Chaplain  for  ttie  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives since  March  of  1966.  His 
spiritual  guidance  has  been  valuable  to 
aU  of  us.  I  am  sure. 
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Siinday  morning.  Dr.  Latch  brous^t 
the  aermon  at  the  National  Methodist 
Church,  and  in  the  afternoon  friends  of 
the  happy  couple  greeted  them  at  a  re- 
ception at  the  church. 

It  Is  a  tribute  to  the  character  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Latch,  and  a  tribute  to  the  love 
they  share,  that  the  vows  they  took  a 
half  century  ago  have  kept  them  as  one. 

They  have  shared  laughter  and  tears 
and  the  love  of  two  children.  They  have 
great  wealth  hi  the  friends  they  have 
made  through  the  years  together. 

It  is  my  wish  for  them  that  the  second 
half  century  shall  bring  them  many  more 
riches  in  the  form  of  love,  friendships 
and  accomplishment,  and  that  no  matter 
how  good  the  past  has  been,  the  best  is 
yet  to  come. 


ZIONISM:  A  POSITION  PAPER  REP- 
RE8ENTINO  THE  VIEWS  OF  THE 
JEWISH  COMMUNITY  OF  DOVER, 
DEL. 


HON.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  du  PONT 

or    DXLAWAKE 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OK  REPRESKNTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  March  2,  1976 

Mr.  D0  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  No- 
vember 10.  1975.  United  Nations  vote 
equating  Zionism  with  racism  generated 
a  strong  reaction  of  dismay  and  outrage 
in  this  country.  American  feeling  c<m- 
sidered.  and  rightly  so.  that  the  UJf. 
committed,  through  its  imfortunate  vote, 
a  great  injustice  against  ZionL<sni,  against 
Jews  of  all  nations,  and  against  Israel. 

In  an  attempt  to  respond  to  the  action 
of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  there  have 
been,  since  November,  many  discussions 
of  Zionism,  its  history,  its  significance, 
and  its  ideals.  One  of  the  moet  thought- 
ful and  enUghtening  of  these  discussions 
is  in  a  paper  prepared  by  Rabbi  Norman 
S.  Goldman  of  Congregation  Beth 
Sholom  In  Dover,  Del.  Rabbi  Goldman, 
feeling  that  the  United  Nations  vote 
called  world  attention  to  issues  concern- 
ing the  vital  interests  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple, Israel,  and  the  moral  validity  of 
Zionism,  considers  a  response  from  the 
Jewish  commimity  to  be  vitally  Impor- 
tant. "Since  it  was  Judaism  that  created 
Zionism,"  Rabbi  Goldman  states  in  his 
paper,  "the  Jews  must  assume  respon- 
sibility for  its  moral  character." 

I,  therefore,  submit  to  the  Record,  In 
order  that  all  might  have  available  to 
them,  this  thoughtful  and  profound  dls- 
cUBSlcm  of  Zionism  which  was  prepared 
by  Rabbi  Norman  S.  Goldman  and  which 
repreeenta  the  views  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity of  Dover,  Del.: 
ZioinsM:    A   Postnoif    Papkh   RKPnesEimNG 

TH«  Vtrws  or  TH*  jrwTSH  CoMMx-Nrrr  or 

DovKs,  Del. 

nrrBODvcnoif 

Recent  developments  In  the  Intemntlonal 
community  and  most  dramatically  at  tbe 
United  Nations  has  called  world  attention 
to  several  issues  concerning  the  vital  inter- 
Mts  of  the  Jewish  People  and  their  ancestral 
homeland.  Israel. 

One  parUealar  question:  tbe  moral  valid- 
ity of  Zionism  requires  thoughtful  and 
honefit  answers  from  the  Jewish  community. 
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since  It  was  Judatiim  that  created  Zionism, 
the  Jews  must  anume  responslbUlty  for  its 
moral  character.  In  successive  United  Na- 
tions debates  and  resolutions  Zionism  has 
been  vllllled  as  a  form  of  raclam:  its  true 
nature  has  been  distorted  to  fit  Arab  prop- 
aganda requirements. 

We  shaU  attempt  to  clarify  this  Issue  of 
Zionism  In  order  to  demonMtrate  that  far 
from  being  an  atavistic  racist  program.  It  Is 
an  Ideology  of  national  liberation  and  rell- 
gtntifi  creativity. 

nOiriSM    MtD    JVOAISM 

Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  Zlonii>m  was 
not  the  creation  of  Tbeodor  Herzl.  nor  even 
the  product  of  the  Socialist-Jewish  mUieu 
of  Russia.  Germany  and  Poland.  In  tbe  sense 
that  Ziouliim  became  linked  to  Socialist 
Ideology  It  was  due  to  the  ferment  of  labor- 
Ites  in  ICasteru  Kurupe.  However  the  essential 
theme  of  Zionism:  the  return  of  the  Jewish 
People  to  the  historic  Home  in  Israel  Is  as 
old  as  the  flrHt  recorded  experiences  of  the 
Babylonian  Exiles,  who  grieved  over  the  de- 
struction of  JersuMSlem  and  began  to  dream 
of  their  eventual  return.  The  liturgy  of  Juda- 
ism Is  replete  with  sentiments  expressing  the 
Indestructible  link  between  Jews  and  Jeru- 
salem. Phrases  such  as  "our  eyes  wUl  be- 
hold your  return  to  Zion  in  Mercy"  and 
"speedily  rebuild  Jerusalem,  the  holy  city.  In 
our  own  day"  have  long  reflected  the  Jew's 
hope  for  national  redemption. 

The  "poUUcal"  Zionists  such  as  Herzl.  Hess, 
Nordau.  Welzmann  or  Klatzkln  merely  trans- 
lated the  sacred  hope  of  the  Jewish  People 
Into  tbe  contemporary  Idiom  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  which  saw  the  emergence  of 
nationalism  and  political  consciousness. 
These  "secular"  Jews  who  maintained  little 
conformity  t«>  the  main  stream  of  Jewish 
lUe,  practicing  neither  ritual  nor  immersing 
titemselves  In  the  vast  literature  of  Jewish 
theology  and  tradition,  were,  nevertheless, 
participating  in  the  collective  consciousness 
of  Judaism.  They  were  Jews  who  were  not 
comfortfkble  In  traditional  Jewish  dress,  cus- 
tom or  language.  Bordering  on  Intellectual 
assimilation,  they  found  it  expedient  to 
translate  tlie  Jewish  yearning  for  redemption 
Into  their  political  Idiom  of  statehood  and 
emancipation.  Despite  this,  the  Inner  mes- 
sage remained  consistent  with  the  highest 
ideals  of  Judaism.  The  very  fact  that  among 
the  precusHors  of  Herzl  and  the  Zionist  Con- 
gresH  there  were  men  such  as  Rabbi  Yehudah 
Allcalai  and  Rabbi  Zvl  Hirsch  Kali^cher  em- 
phasizes the  link  between  tradition  and 
Israel. 

Rabbi  Alkalai.  In  bis  work  Mlnhat  Yehudah 
(the  offering  of  Judah) ,  points  out  tliat  man 
must  prepare  himself  to  take  an  active  role 
and  thereby  assist  Ood  in  the  process  of  re- 
demption. He  places  special  emphasis  upon 
the  renaissance  of  the  Hebrew  language. 

The  approach  of  Rabbi  Kallscher  reoog- 
nl?ed  the  reality  of  a  strong  financial  foiwda- 
tlon  to  engage  In  purchasing  lands  from 
Arabs.  Kallscher  also  was  aware  of  the  need 
to  re-educate  Jews  In  the  physical  skills  of 
agriculture  as  a  necessary  pre-condition  to 
the  settlement  on  the  soil  of  Israel. 

The  writings  of  these  "religionists"  Indi- 
cate that  the  Zionist  movement  was  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  historical  trend  in  Judaic 
thought  and  life  which  led  toward  the  ulti- 
mate emancipation  or  salvation  of  the  Jew- 
ish People. 

Arthur  Hertzberg,  in  bis  Introduction  to 
the  monumental  anthology  of  Zionist  writ- 
ings. The  Zionist  Idea,  refers  to  the  fact 
that  tbe  movement  was  often  referred  to  as 
"secular  measianism".  In  this  case,  however, 
the  Messiah  Ideal  took  the  form  of  a  "flow- 
ering national  conununlty  in  Palestine  Uving 
as  a  moral  priesthood  whose  authority  Is 
accepted  by  all  mankind  '  (The  Zionist  Idea, 
P30). 

The  basic  spiritual-religious  thrust  of 
Zionism   manifests  Itself  la   the  essays  of 
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Abad  Ba-Am  whom  Hertzberg  refers  to  as 
the  "Agnostic  Rabbi"  and  la  the  gallery  o( 
religious  thinkers  which  Included:  Solomon 
Schecter,  Martm  Buber,  Rabbis  Abraham 
Isaac  Kook,  Samuel  Mohllevor,  Abba  Hlllel 
SUver  and  Stephen  Wise.  The  signlflcance 
of  their  adherence  to  Zionist  principles  af- 
firms the  moral-theological  esHence  of  the 
movement. 

Thus,  for  example.  Martin  Buber  writes: 
"There  Is  no  re-establishing  of  Israel,  there 
1 3  no  security  for  It  save  one :  It  must  assume 
tbe  burden  of  its  own  uniqueness:  it  must 
assume  the  yoke  of  tbe  Kingdom  of  Ood. ' 
Buber.  of  course,  in  his  commitment  to 
Zionism  speclfleb  the  humanistic  aspect  of 
the  movement.  He  decries  what  he  calls  "na- 
tional egoism"  as  empty  seif-assertion.  "Is- 
rael Is  not  a  nation  like  other  nations,  no 
matter  bow  much  its  representatives  iiave 
wished  It".  For  Buber  the  reborn  Jewish 
State  must  be  first  of  all  a  religious  com- 
munity. 

Solomon  Schecter,  tbe  real  founder  of 
Conservative  Judaism  in  America,  saw  Zion- 
ism as  a  stimulus  toward  Jewish  consclous- 
ncsM-raisiug  and  a  needed  bulwark  against 
asplmllatlou.  The  fact  that  Conservative 
Judaism  embraced  Zionism  is  further  evi- 
dence that  to  the  "Historical  school"  of 
Judaism  the  love  of  Zion  Is  consistent  with 
Jewish  faith. 

The  contemporary  theologian  Mordecal 
Kaplan,  again,  re-asserts  the  centrality  of 
Israel  in  Jewish  life.  In  his  concept  of  "peo- 
plehood '  Kaplan  conveys  the  existential 
need  of  the  Jewish  collectivity  to  focus 
around  Eretz  Israel  as  the  spiritual  center 
of  what  has  become  a  "Trans-national"  peo- 
ple. Although,  at  times,  the  spokesmen  for 
Zionism  may  have  employed  poUtlcal  ter- 
minology the  essence  of  Zionism  has  always 
been  spiritual. 

In  bis  famous  open  letter  to  Mahatma 
Gandhi.  Martin  Buber,  points  out  that  the 
re-cstabllahoient  of  Jewish  life  in  Israel  Ls 
part  of  a  Divine  obligation.  Buber  main- 
tained that  from  a  theological  point  of  view  - 
God  only  "lends  a  portion  of  the  earth"  to 
any  particular  nation  waiting  to  see  what 
will  be  done  with  It.  Re  reminded  Gandhi 
that  the  Arabs,  themselves,  were  conquerors 
of  Palestine  and  their  claim  to  the  land 
rests  upon  their  use  of  force. 

In  the  light  of  this  contest  for  Palestine. 
Buber  relays  the  hope  of  Zionism  that  Arab 
and  Jew  will  form  a  strong  bond  of  mtitual 
friendship  and  cooperation  which  may  even- 
tually emerge  as  a  near  East  Confederation. 
(M.  Buber,  "Israel  and  Tlie  World.") 

The  late  theologian,  Abraham  Joshua 
Heschel  in  bis  poetic  and  moving  book, 
I.srael:  An  Echo  of  Eternity,  descrlt>e8  the 
powerful  bond  between  the  Jews  and  the 
Land.  Professor  Heschel,  along  with  the  many 
other  spokesmen  for  Judaism  and  that  par- 
ticular expression  of  It  referred  to  as  Zion- 
ism, eschews  violence  and  military  force. 
Zionism  above  all  was  conceived  as  a  peace- 
ful spiritually  endowed  movement  of  recon- 
cUlatlon  between  the  Jew  and  God  symbol- 
ized by  the  regeneration  of  Israel  and 
Jeru.<4nlem. 

ZIONISM,    CONFLICT    AND    THr    "BIG    LIE" 

The  Messianic  hope  of  a  national  restora- 
tion underglrded  the  actual  settlement  of 
Jews  in  Palestine.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  at  no  time  was  Israel  devoid 
of  Jews.  Somehow  they  managed  to  cling  to 
the  land  In  small  scattered  conuuunltles  In 
Jerusalem.  Hebron,  Safed   and  Tiberias. 

The  adventures  of  Sabbtal  Zevi  entailed 
tbe  hope,  of  a  return  to  Israel.  Tragically  for 
many  of  his  followers  the  Uluslon  he  created 
disintegrated  with  the  revelation  that  he 
was  an  imposter.  He  arose  out  of  the  calam- 
ity of  Chlemnlckl's  pogroms  bringing  a  faint 
glimmer  of  redemption.  He  taught  a  false 
and  dangerous  theology  of  salvation  and  ca- 
pitulated into  apostasy  at  the  court  of  the 
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Sultan.  His  efforts  to  rejuvenate  an  entire 
people  and  to  lead  them  to  the  holy  ianU 
were  aborted.  Yet  the  dream  remained  intact. 

In  the  19th  century  Aliyah  began  with 
the  creation  of  the  YLshuv,  the  organization 
of  a  Jewish  polity  in  Palestine.  These  halut- 
Eim  coming  from  Eastern  Europe  with  social 
Ideas  of  lalwr  and  agriculture  brought  a 
spirit  of  commitment  to  reclaim  and  redeem 
tbe  swamps  and  deserts.  In  Buber's  words 
they  came  to  "serve  the  land."  Tliroughout 
the  end  of  the  19th  and  into  the  20th  cen- 
tury, they  labored  building  cities  out  of 
vasteland,  turning  deserts  into  fields  and 
swampland  Into  Kibbutzim  and  Moshavin. 

Their  efforts  to  care  for  the  land  were  met 
by  Arab  marauders  and  bloodshed.  Neces- 
sity forced  the  Ylshuv  to  establish  a  self- 
defense  agency  which  was  eventually  to  be- 
come the  Israel  Defense  Forces,  whose  very 
emblem  displays  an  olive  branch  entwined 
around  the  sword  reflecting  the  hope  that 
peace  wiU  eventually  replace  the  need  for 
the  sword. 

It  is  a  futile  endeavor  to  attempt  to  decide 
who  started  the  conflict  in  the  Middle  East — 
because  the  question:  who  flred  the  first 
shot  must  necessarily  be  pieceded  by  the 
historical  query  Into  what  conditions 
brought  about  the  need  to  fire  the  first  shot. 
And  this  questioning  can  go  on  fruitlessly 
forever.  For  example,  the  Arabs  argue  they 
responded  to  the  great  influx  of  Jews  prior 
to  and  after  the  Nazi  Holocaust.  The  tragic 
plight  of  European  Jewry  brought  a  height- 
ened impetus  to  tbe  Zionist  goal  and  re- 
quired and  intensified  program  of  immigra- 
tion and  absorption.  The  Arabs  argue  that 
this  "Ingathering  of  the  Exiles"  is  an  im- 
perialist threat  to  their  well-being.  This 
argument,  as  we  shall  see,  is  not  only  111- 
founded,  it  is  part  of  their  rejection  of  the 
Jewish  right  to  self-determination. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  First  World  War, 
Britain  was  entrusted  by  the  League  of  Na- 
tions to  serve  as  the  mandatory  power  over 
Palestine.  In  1917  the  Balfour  Declaration 
promised  Palestine  as  a  national  home  for 
the  Jews.  What  has  become  of  this  Promise? 
In  effect  the  British  reneged  on  it.  Through 
various  political  machinations  and  in  a 
manner  whose  legaUty  has  been  questioned, 
the  British  bequeathed  what  amounted  to 
82.6%  of  Palestine  to  what  is  now  caUed 
Jordan.  The  British  turned  over  tbe  entire 
problem  to  the  United  Nations  and  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  Partition  plan  accomplished  this 
task,  for  them,  in  1947.  We  must  recall  that 
the  Balfotir  Declaration  promised  Palestine 
to  the  Jews.  Thus  tbe  legal  claim  to  Palestine 
on  the  part  of  the  Jews  actually  resulted  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  territory  being  handed 
over  to  the  Arabs.  (Paul  Rlebenfleld,  "The 
Integrity  of  Palestine,"  Midstream,  August/ 
September  1976). 

In  1919  Feisal  had  written  to  Felix  Frank- 
furter saying:  "The  Jewish  Movement  is  na- 
tional and  not  Imperialist  and  there  is  room 
in  Syria  for  both  of  us.  Indeed,  I  think  that 
neither  can  l>e  a  real  success  without  tbe 
other."  Despite  the  fact  that  Pelsal  had  dis- 
played this  cordiality  to  Frankfurter  and 
Welzmann.  the  Arabs  reacted  violently  and 
viciously  to  Jewish  settlement.  Whereas,  the 
Jews  accepted  the  U.N.  partition  plan  which 
deprived  them  of  over  80%  of  land  legally 
and  Rightfully  promised  to  them,  the  Arabs 
ref\-.sed  to  reconcile  themselves  to  it.  The  es- 
tablishment of  the  State  of  Israel  in  1948 
W4S  greeted  by  a  combined  Egyptian.  Jor- 
danian, Syrian,  Lebanese,  Iraqui  and  Saudi 
Arabian  attack.  What  provoked  this  as- 
sault? Imperialism,  with  the  Arabs  holding 
82.6%  of  the  land  promised  to  the  Jews? 
NO.  What,  in  fact,  provoked  Arab  violence 
was  tbe  self-assertion  of  the  Jews,  their  de- 
.ermination  to  maintain  their  collective 
dentlty.  Arab  protestations  that  they  have 
ilways  lived  peacefully  with  the  Jews  and 
that  Zionism  is  distinguishable  from  Juda- 
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ism  is  utterly  false.  In.  the  period  of  Islamic 
hegemony  in  the  Near  East,  in  Spain  and 
North  Africa,  the  "co-existence"  of  Moslem 
and  Jew  was  entirely  upon  Moslem  terms. 
For  example,  the  rule  that  no  Synagogue 
could  stand  higher  than  a  Mosque  conveyed 
the  message  of  Arab  Intolerance  of  the  Jew. 
An  intolerance  counter-balanced  by  the  need 
for  Jewish  creativity  and  productivity.  As 
long  as  tbe  Jew  would  humbly  live  under  the 
rtUe  of  the  Arabs  he  would  be  "tolerated". 
However,  the  State  of  Israel  representing 
Jevrish  pride  and  self-determination  was  an 
affront  to  Arab  theology,  social  and  political 
philosophy. 

The  Arabs,  falling  militarily  to  destroy 
the  Jewish  Community,  resorted  to  diplo- 
matic and  economic  tactics.  Arab  propaganda 
is  effective  and  vociferous.  The  "big  Ue"  of 
Palestinian  refugees  is  one  such  Illustration. 
This  lie  maintains  that  diu-lng  the  battles  of 
1948,  the  Jewish  forces  systematically  threat- 
ened the  Arab  populace  and  forced  them  to 
flee.  The  truth  is  that  the  Arabs  were  bom- 
barded from  Radio  Cairo,  Amman,  and  Da- 
mascus with  mUitant  progaganda — leave  now 
and  return  with  the  victorious  Arab  armies. 
The  Arabs  left  of  their  ovrn  accord  many 
thlnldng  they  would  soon  return.  The  incon- 
sistency of  the  Arab  exodus  with  Zionist 
principles  is  reflected  in  the  statement  of  the 
Jewish  Community  council  of  Tiberias  after 
the  Arat>8  had  unexpectedly  departed:  "We 
did  not  disposses  them;  they  themselves 
chose  this  course.  But  the  day  will  come 
when  the  Arabs  will  return  to  their  homes 
and  property  in  this  town.  In  the  meantime, 
let  no  citizen  touch  their  property."  The  re- 
ports of  the  British  Chief  of  Policy  in  Haifa, 
A.  J.  Bridmead  comment  on  how  sincerely 
the  Jews  tried  to  convince  the  Arabs  to  stay. 
Bridmead  wrote :  "Every  effort  is  being  made 
by  the  Jews  to  persuade  the  Arab  populace 
to  stay  and  carry  on  their  normal  lives  .  .  . 
to  l>e  asstired  that  their  lives  and  Interests 
wiU  be  safe."  Certainly  the  British,  with  their 
officers  leading  the  Jordanian  army  and  their 
bases  in  Egypt,  were  not  pro-Jewish.  Yet, 
their  testimony  to  Jewish  efforts  to  head  off 
an  Arab  exodus  Indicate  the  truth  of  history 
In  this  matter.  Even  I.  F.  Stone  who  has  since 
come  to  swallow  Arab  propaganda  verote  an 
eye-witness  account  tliat  the  Arabs  "very 
early  began  to  run  away.  ...  By  the  end  of 
January  the  exodus  was  so  alarming  that 
the  Palestine  Arab  Higher  Committee  asked 
neighboring  Arab  countries  to  refuse  visas  to 
these  refugees  and  to  seal  tbe  borders  against 
them". 

As  we  can  see,  then,  the  so  called  Arab 
refugee  problem  was  created  by  the  Aral» 
themselves  and  developed  into  a  propaganda 
and  diplomatic  weapon  against  Israel. 

The  Middle  East  has  been  tbe  background 
for  a  tragic  evolution  of  violence  and  terror- 
ism. A  cmnpiicated  series  of  circumstances 
has  forced  Israel  to  resort  to  military  skills 
in  order  to  defend  Its  population  and  its  very 
existence  against  Arab  threats  of  genocide. 
The  current  treatment  of  the  so-called  Pales- 
tinians by  Israel  reflects  military  realities 
rather  ttian  Zionist  Ideology. 

As  a  result  of  the  clashes  between  the  Arab 
States  and  Israel,  or  more  precisely  as  a  result 
of  the  Arab  inability  to  defeat  Israel,  the 
need  for  para-mlUtary  units  operating  out- 
side the  Jurisdiction  of  any  Arab  state  be- 
came obvious.  These  guerrilla  units  would 
continue  to  harass  Israel  and  provoke  her. 
Thus  the  Aral>s  could  disavow  any  responsi- 
bility and  at  the  same  time  condemn  Israeli 
retaliations  against  these  terrorist  units.  The 
myth  of  the  Palestinian  refugees  provided  a 
ralson  d'etre  for  these  terrorists.  Thus,  Yaslr 
Arafat  is  now  flghttng  for  tbe  rights  of 
"homeless  Palestinians."  He,  of  course, 
Ignores  the  fact  that  prior  to  the  U.N.  de- 
cision to  partition  Palestine  into  an  Arab  and 
Jewish  State,  there  was  no  such  legal  or 
national  entity  as  Palestinians.  The  Arabs 
living  In  the  territory  of  Palestine  had  never 
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attempted  to  form  a  political  or  national 
consciousness.  Furthermore,  the  British  man- 
date recognized  the  Jewish  polity  while  see- 
ing no  reason  to  create  an  Arab  polity  aside 
from  the  already  existing  Arab  states. 

The  present  conflict  is,  indeed,  complicated 
and  the  danger  of  open  war  is  constant. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  bear  in  mind  certain 
moral  exigencies  which  transcend  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  realities  of  Arab  influ- 
ence. 

ZIONISM:    RACISM    OR    HUMANZBMT 

It  is  agreed  by  aU  that  this  mythical  en- 
tity the  Palestinians  deserves  some  sort  of 
Justice.  However,  they  have  suffered  mostly 
at  the  hands  of  their  own  brothers  who  re- 
fused to  accept  them  in  their  midst  for 
political  and  diplomatic  reasons.  This  truth 
cannot  be  overlooked.  We  cannot  refrain 
from  tbe  ghettos  of  Damascus,  Bagdad,  Cairo, 
room  in  the  tiny  State  of  Israel  to  re-settle 
the  masses  of  Jewish  refugees  who  escaped 
from  the  ghettos  of  Damascus,  Bagdad,  Cairo, 
Algiers,  Casablanca  and  Tunis — ^whlle  the 
Arabs  could  not  find  place  in  their  vast  ter- 
ritories to  accommodate,  what  was  in  1948 
approximately  350,000  persons?  Instead,  the 
Arab  governments  created  refugee  camps  for 
them  which  to  this  day  house  these  people 
and  their  children.  Why  is  it  that  the  Arabs 
preferred  to  exploit  their  own  brethern  as 
p<dltlcal  tools,  rather  than  accept  them  as 
brothers?  And  despite  this  the  Arabs  are  able 
to  accuse  Israel  of  racist  policies. 

We  remain  confident  in  our  knowledge 
that  the  ghettos  of  Syria  and  Iraq  are  racist 
programs  directed  against  Jews,  while  the 
Arab  citizens  In  Israel  enjoy  fiUl  civil  rights. 
We  also  recognize*  that  much  of  the  world  is 
a  victim  to  Arab  oU  blackmail.  The  political 
and  military  realities  of  the  world,  however, 
are  no  excuse  to  malign  a  noble  tradition. 
The  world  community  has  not  yet  sunk  to 
irredeemable  depths.  Any  policy  which  would 
hope  to  resurrect  the  moral  credibility  of 
these  nations  would  have  to  be  founded 
upon  moral  and  Intellectual  honesty.  Such 
integrity  would  doubtless  acknowledge  the 
truth  that  Zionism  is  an  expression  of  the 
loftiest  sentiments  of  the  Judeo-Christlau 
tradition  and  of  Western  Civilization  at  its 
best. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ABRAHAM  SPIEGEL 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1976 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Abraham 
Spinel  will  be  honored  with  the  highest 
Israel  Award  on  March  9  at  the  Beverly 
Hilton  Hotel.  The  State  of  Israel  will 
confer  upon  him  the  Prime  Minister's 
Medal  which  will  be  presented  by 
Menachen  Beigin,  M.K.,  one  of  Israel's 
heroic  figures. 

Mr.  Spiegel,  Jewish  communal  leader 
and  philanthropist,  is  president  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Coimcil  of  the  Jewish  Na- 
tional Fund.  He  serves  as  a  member  of 
the  Jewish  Federation  Council,  the  co- 
ordinating body  for  communal  affairs. 
He  is  the  founder  and  member  of  the 
board  of  Ramban  Torah  Institute.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  board  of  ti'ustees  of 
the  City  of  Hope  in  Los  Angeles  and  is 
vice  president  of  National  Executive 
Zionists  of  America.  He  holds  many  other 
positions  of  prominence  and  leadership 
in  the  American  Jewisli  community  and 
serves  as  the  spokesman  for  many  orga- 
nizations both  here  and  abroad. 
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Abraham  Spiegel  has  dedicated  a  life- 
time of  service  to  humanitarian  causes. 
It  is  indeed  fitting  that  the  Prime  Bllnis- 
ter's  Medal  is  being  presented  to  him,  for 
he  possesses  a  humane  sense  of  under- 
standing which  is  happily  in  harmony 
not  only  with  the  noblest  teachings  of 
our  faith,  but  also  with  the  finest  tradi- 
tions and  Ideals  of  our  counti'y- 

It  is  my  pleasiu-e  to  Join  in  paying 
tribute  to  Abraham  Spiegel. 


FEDERAL  LOAN  TO  NEW  YORK  CITY 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

or  NKW  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOTTSE  OP  RBSTIESENTATIVES 

Tueadap.  March  2.  1976 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Ford's  belated,  grudging  support  for  a 
Federal  loan  to  New  York  City  has.  for 
the  time  being,  saved  our  town  from  a 
devastating  default. 

But.  In  the  long  run,  there  will  be  lit- 
tle hope  for  our  Ijeleagured  city— and 
other  struggling  metropolitan  areas 
around  the  coimtry — until  the  Federal 
Government  begins  to  recognize  and  re- 
spond to  the  larger  urban  crisis  of  which 
New  York  City's  troubles  are  only  the 
most  striking  s3mipton. 

Indeed,  there  are  a  variety  of  ways  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  can  legi- 
timately help  our  city — and  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  is  an  immediate  take- 
over of  the  staggering  posts  of  our  wel- 
fare and  social  service  programs. 

The  current  social  welfare  costs  for 
New  York  City  total  a  whopping  $4  bil- 
lion a  year.  And  the  city  must  now  fork 
over  an  unreasonable  $1  billion  of  that 
amount  from  its  own  tax  levy  funds. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  exceedingly 
imfair  to  require  the  city  to  pay  one 
quarter  of  the  costs  of  the  welfare  and 
medicaid  programs  when  we  are  in  no 
way  responsible  for  the  presence  of  so 
many  poor  people  in  our  midst. 

Consider  this:  When  the  Mississippi 
River  overflows  its  banks,  inimdating  the 
homes,  farms,  and  factories  along  Its 
shores,  who  steps  in  to  help?  The  Fedei-al 
Government,  of  course. 

Similarly,  it  should  be  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Federal  Government  to  help 
New  York  City  cope  with  the  flood  of 
poor  people  who  have  come  here  from 
elsewhere  in  the  country. 

Federalizing  the  welfare  program 
would,  by  itself,  enable  the  city  to  save 
enough  money  lo  solve  the  fiscal  crisis. 
And  by  providing  a  uniform  level  of  wel- 
fare payments  to  recipients  of  public  as- 
sistance, no  matter  where  they  live,  we 
would  eliminate  the  incentive  which  poor 
people  now  have  to  travel  from  low-bene- 
fit to  hlgh-beneflt  States. 

Welfare,  in  short,  is  a  national,  rath- 
er than  a  local  problem — and  it  requires 
a  national  rather  than  a  local  solution. 
That  is  why  I  am  supporting  legislation 
which  would  substitute  for  the  ciirrent 
hodge-podge  of  programs  one  Federal  in- 
come maintenance  system  which  would 
have  the  following  characteristics: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  consoUdation  of  the  existing  food 
stamp,  SSI  and  AFDC  programs  into  a 
Bingle  federally  financed  cash  system 
providing  a  fioor  to  the  Income  available 
to  every  family,  with  an  appropriate  fed- 
erally funded  cost  of  living  escalator; 

The  equal  treatment  of  intact  families 
and  divided  families;  and 

Preservation  of  Incentives  to  work  and 
a  fair  level  of  assistance  to  the  worldng 
poor. 

Such  a  national  program  woiild  only 
Increase  the  Federal  budget  by  little  more 
than  1  percent,  but  would  reduce  New 
York  City's  local  taxes  by  nearly  10 
percent.  In  addition,  it  would  end  the 
current  chaotic  self-defeaUng  welfare 
system,  which  discourages  people  from 
seeking  work  and  encourages  husbands  to 
desert  their  families. 

It  is  time  we  ended  the  current  mess 
which  degrades  the  recipients  while  wast- 
ing the  taxpayers  money  and  replaced  it 
with  a  system  that  will  work. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  CHUX 


WE  NEED  TO  SHOW  VETS  THAT 
WE  DO  CARE 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  MXW  TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2.  1976 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker:  On  December  10,  I  introduced 
HJl.  11097.  a  bill  to  expand  and  enhance 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Armed  Forces 
discharge  review  procedure. 

Recently,  the  Babylon  Beacon,  one  of 
the  most  prestigious  weeldy  newspapers 
in  my  district,  has  published  an  editorial 
supporting  the  measure.  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  editors  of  the  Babylon  Beacon 
for  their  support,  and  hope  tliat  the 
Congress  will  promptly  enact  these  much 
needed  reforms  to  our  Armed  Forces' 
discharge  review  procedures.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

Show  Vrrs  That  Wk  Do  Cabx 

Servicemen  who  served  their  country  dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  war  faced  problems  that 
those  fighting  m  previous  wars  never  had  to 
contend  with. 

This  war  was  different,  and  those  fighting 
It  were  different.  The  people  of  the  country 
became  Increasingly  opposed  to  the  war,  and 
this  opposition  affected  members  of  the 
armed  forces. 

Drug  addiction  was  rampant,  with  the 
average  soldier  approached  many  times  a 
day  In  Vietnam  to  buy  anything  he  wanted, 
at  a  price  he  could  afford. 

Many  of  these  men  received  less  than  hon- 
orable discharges,  so  they  are  stlU  paying 
the  price  of  their  war  service. 

Now  Congressman  Tom  Downey  has  pro- 
posed legislation  to  help  them  have  their 
discharges  reviewed  and  upgraded  to  hon- 
orable. 

Vietnam  veterans  are  the  forgotten  mem- 
bers of  our  society.  Even  those  with  honor- 
able discharges  are  having  a  hard  time  find- 
ing employment,  and  for  those  with  less 
than  honorable  discharges,  the  situation  Is 
much  worse. 

No  matter  how  any  of  us  felt  about  the 
war,  surely  we  dont  want  to  penalize  any 
further  those  who  fought  In  It. 

The  Congressman's  bUl  should  pass  so  that 
the  country  can  demonstrate  to  these  men 
that  we  do  care. 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  oaoKGZa 

IN  THE  HOtTSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2.  1976 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  those  who  are  interested  in 
learning  of  the  actual  conditions  in 
Chile,  I  olTer  the  following  article  by 
John  Philip  Sousa  which  appeared  in 
the  Times  of  the  Americas  on  Febru- 
ary 4,  1976.  As  is  the  case  with  any  hon- 
est person  visiting  Chile  after  reading 
news  accoimts  of  conditions  in  that  coun- 
try. Mr.  Sousa  observes  that — 

What  I  saw  and  heard  bore  no  resemblance 
to  what  I  thought  I  was  going  to  find. 

The  article  follows: 

Chile  Is  Pouxo  To  Bm  Nzztheb  Paradise  jvob 

TTT.t- 

(By  John  Philip  Sousa) 

Santtaoo  (CNS).— Armed  soldiers.  Vio- 
lence. Torture.  Sad,  underfed  and  poorly 
dressed  people. 

That  was  my  Image  of  this  isolated  na- 
tion when  I  arrived  recently  and  It  stemmed 
from  what  I  had  read  In  America  and  la 
Europe. 

I  was  apprehensive. 

What  I  saw  and  heard  bore  no  resemblance 
to  what  I  thought  I  was  going  to  find.  Too. 
I  was  aUowed  to  travel  the  length  of  Chile, 
free  to  wander  around  towns  large  and  small, 
talk  with  whomever  I  wanted  to  talk,  and 
photograph  whatever  caught  my  eye. 

If  I  was  followed  It  mtist  have  been  In- 
visible gumshoes  capable  of  anticipating  my 
every  move. 

This  Is  not  meant  to  be  an  apologia  for 
the  military  Junta  that  runs  Chile,  but, 
rather,  a  report  on  the  local  situation  made 
necessary  by  the  fact  that  reality  here  Is  at 
odds  with  a  good  many  of  the  stories  about 
this  country  published  abroad. 

To  be  sure.  Chile  U  no  paradise.  But  nei- 
ther Is  It  the  bloody  hell  of  fear  and  violence 
It  la  purported  to  be. 

A  recent  cartoon  In  the  prestigious  El  Mer- 
curio — Santiago's  morning  dally  and  the 
dean  of  this  country's  press — showed  two 
concemed-looiang  gentlemen.  "I  long  for 
the  days."  one  of  them  says,  "when  we  dldnt 
have  any  International  Image  at  all.  .  ." 

The  country  has  been  getUng  press  notices 
most  Chileans  consider  unfair  at  best  and 
imfounded  at  worst. 

One  net  result  of  this  negative  Image,  of- 
ficials here  admit,  has  been  a  noticeable  drop 
In  the  number  of  tourists.  Too  bad,  both  for 
this  country  and  for  the  traveler.  The  former, 
of  course,  must  get  by  with  less  of  the  hard 
currencies  the  tourists  bring  and  which 
ChUe  needs  for  purchasing  American  and 
other  foreign  goods.  The  latter  deprives  him- 
self of  an  exciting — and  reasonable — travel 
experience. 

Above  all,  this  Is  a  land  of  spectacular 
scenic  attractions  genuinely  hospitable  peo- 
ple, and  tourism  facilities  at  par  with  the 
best  elsewhere  in  the  Americas.  And,  signifi- 
cantly In  these  days  of  riots,  guerrilla  warfare 
and  crime,  an  atmosphere  of  order  and  peace 
as  welcome  as  It  is  unexpected. 

Only  a  few  security  types,  for  Instance, 
can  be  spotted  at  the  modern  skyscraper  In 
the  heart  of  Santiago  from  where  Geu.  Au- 
gust© Pinochet  runs  Chile. 

Chileans  appear  happy  and  well  fed.  They 
ar3  surprisingly  open  and  candid  when  talk- 
ing with  foreigners,  and  many  admit  to  hav- 
ing been  members  of  the  now-banned  Com- 
munist Party  or  one  of  the  leftist  poUtlcal 
groups  to  power  untU  late  1973  when  mno- 
ehet  took  over. 
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Shops  are  not  a«  fuU  of  consxuuer  goods 
as  those  of,  say,  Argentina,  BrazU  or  Vene- 
zuela— but  there  la  no  scarcity  of  everyday 
Items,  such  as  clothing  and  food,  as  there 
was  uuder  the  Marxist  admmistratlon  of  Sal- 
vador AUende. 

Restavirants,  movie  houses  and  theaters 
are  well  patronized.  Weekends  and  boUdays 
find  the  roads  crowded  with  ChUeans  bound 
for  re8<»tB  near  and  far. 

Seemingly  everything's  normal. 

At  midnight,  however,  you  realize  there's 
something  a  bit  unusual  about  this  place. 
At  that  hour  through  the  week,  or  at  1  ajn. 
Friday  and  Saturdays,  curfew  starts. 

Everybody,  exceprt  soldiers  on  duty  or  thoee 
with  a  q;>eclal  pass,  must  be  off  the  streets 
until  dawn. 

The  cvu-few  Is  most  dramatic — ^though  pos- 
sibly the  only — reminder  that  a  military  gov- 
ernment Is  in  control  and  that  the  state 
of  seige  declared  when  AUende  was  toppled 
Is  still  on. 

The  government  claims  the  curfew  has 
succeeded  in  denying  the  Communist  guer- 
rillas the  opporttmlty  to  operate  at  night. 
The  Pinochet  government,  after  all.  Is  as  ex- 
posed to  anything  and  anyone  slightly  leftist 
as  the  Allende  regime  was  devoted  to 
Marxism. 

What  If  you're  caught  on  the  streets  after 
midnight? 

If  only  a  few  minutes  late  you  are  politely 
escorted  to  your  residence.  Beyond  an  hoiir, 
and  If  your  explanation  falls  to  amvlnce  the 
authorities,  you  are  politely  taken  to  Jail, 
booked,  asked  to  pay  a  $4  fine — and  in  the 
m(»:nlng,  you're  sent  out  to  sweep  the  town's 
main  street. 

Several  times  whUe  going  In  and  out  of 
this  beautiful  capital  city  I  saw  men — ^thelr 
dress  evidencing  a  variety  of  backgrounds — 
doing  the  usual  two-hour  sweeping  stint 
where  Avenide  Bernardo  CHlgglna  becomes 
a  four-lane  freeway  to  Pudahel  Airport. 

So  much  for  the  "torture"  of  cturlew  break- 
ers I  read  about  a  few  months  ago  In  a  U.8. 
publication. 

On  the  subject  of  torture:  for  obvious 
reasons,  I  asked  students,  shopkeepers,  teach- 
ers, cabdrlvers  and  other  civilians  about  It — 
rather  than  government  ofllcUU. 

Most  of  them  said  that,  yes,  there  might 
have  been  some  torture  and  "roughing  up" 
of  political  prisoners  when  the  present  ad- 
ministration took  over.  But  not  now,  "or  we 
would  know  about  It." 

Most  ChUeans  do  not  believe  the  charges 
made  by  British  physician  Sheila  Caaakly, 
who  was  recently  expeUed  from  the  country 
after  spending  two  months  In  Jail  for  refus- 
ing to  Identify  a  leftist  guerrilla  she  had 
treated. 

Moet  everyone  I  talked  with  expressed  dis- 
may at  the  publicity  given  tiie  doctor's  al- 
legations of  mlstteatment,  particularly  in 
light  of  lioth  her  reportedly  known  leftist 
leanings  and  her  fUlure.  so  far,  to  prove  that 
she  was  Indeed  tortured. 

Noting  that  little  If  any  coverage  Is  given 
to  the  treatment  of  political  prisoners  in 
other  South  American  countries.  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  many  here  be- 
lieve that  ChUe's  bad  Image  qprlngs  from 
what  they  consider  as  a  well-organized,  and 
Moscow-directed,  campaign. 
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March  1,  attending  to  business  in  Dela- 
ware, I  missed  one  vote  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  "Yea"  on  roUcaU  No. 
73. 


FEED    MIXING    REGULATIONS    OF 
THE  EUROPEAN  COMMUNITY 


VOTING  RECORD 


HON.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  da  PONT 

or   DELAWAIS 

IN  THE  HOTTSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2.  1976 

Mr.  Du  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I 
was  away  from  Congress  on  M<mday, 
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rule  are  unrealistic.  Pm-ther,  the  Com- 
munity's increase  in  dairy  support  with 
the  unlimited  right  to  produce  is  un- 
realistic. It  only  adds  to  the  funda- 
mental problem  and  will  lead  to  other 
foolish  ideas  like  the  5-percent  nonfat 
dry  milk  in  feed  ration  proposals. 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    IU.IKOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2,  1976 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
pending  feed  mixing  regulations  of  the 
European  Community  are  another  ex- 
ample of  misguided  policy  by  our  over- 
protective  European  friends.  The  Euro- 
pean Community  has  proposed  t^at  all 
mixed  feed  rations  consumed  in  the 
European  countries  include  50  kilo- 
grams— about  5  percent — nonfat  dry 
milk  for  each  ton  of  protein  material. 

Implementation  of  the  proposed  regu- 
lations to  require  that  rations  contain 
about  5  percent  nonfat  dry  milk  will  in- 
crease tlie  cost  of  meat  for  Europeans, 
hurt  demand  for  U.S.  soybeans,  and 
could  be  the  first  shot  in  a  trade  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Euro- 
Ijean  C(Hnmunity.  This  regulation  will 
require  European  farmers  to  place  ani- 
mal protein  in  feed  mixes  at  twice  the 
cost  of  vegetable  protein. 

If  I  thought  this  was  a  one-shot  deal, 
I  would  be  less  concerned.  But  recently 
the  Community  increased  the  price  sup- 
port level  of  milk.  This  also  bodes  ill  for 
the  American  soybean,  cotton,  and  flax 
farmer. 

In  addition,  higher  feed  cost  to  Euro- 
pean farmers  will  cause  them  to  demand 
higher  subsidies  for  their  exported  prod- 
ucts such  as  canned  hams.  Thus,  this  new 
regulation  will  also  cause  further  agita- 
tion in  this  country  for  a  countervailing 
duty  for  ham  and  other  meat  products 
shipped  from  Europe. 

If  the  Europeans  implement  this  pol- 
icy, the  United  States  might,  for  exam- 
ple, require  that  all  wines  distributed  in 
this  country  include  at  least  5  percent 
domestic  wines.  We  could  create  a  new 
agency  that  would  check  wine  bottles 
with  syringes  to  assure  that  imported 
wtnes  contain  the  required  5  percent 
domestic  wine  supplementation. 

The  proposed  European  certification 
system  for  implementing  their  progrun 
would  make  the  wine  system  look  simple. 
It  must  have  t>een  created  in  IMsney- 
land.  It  would  add  a  governmental  non- 
economic  burden  to  the  feed  system,  fur- 
ther discouraging  soyljean  meal  con- 
sumption. 

In  fact,  I  believe  that  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  regulation  may  be  mterfer- 
ence  with  the  duty-free  obligation  under 
OATT.  If  the  C(»nmunity  implonents 
this  misguided  plan,  I  intend  to  urge  the 
Prasldent  to  take  the  issue  to  OATT. 

I  believe  that  it  is  time  that  all  nations 
who  have  a  surplus  of  dairy  production 
meet  to  discuss  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem be  solved.  Solutions  to  the  problem  as 
proposed  by  the  Community's  5-percent 
Ion.  It  is  time  that  this  recurring  prob- 


MAYOR  STAN  DAILY 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CAI.irOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2.  1976 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  an  old  saying,  dating  from  Ro- 
man times  I  think,  that  "the  people  are 
the  city." 

I  fust  came  across  this  phrase  some 
time  ago  and  it  came  to  mind  again  when 
I  heard  tiiat  Stan  Daily  is  retiring  as 
mayor  of  Camarillo.  The  motto  of  the 
city  of  Camarillo  is  "Las  Personas  son 
La  Cuidad,"  and.  in  fact,  there  was  an 
article  about  a  year  ago  in  Family  Liv- 
ing with  that  title,  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, of  course,  and  written  by  Mayor 
Daily. 

If  there  is  anylxxly  who  personifies  the 
city  and  that  motto  more  today  than 
Stan  Daily,  I'd  like  to  meet  him.  Stan's 
family  dates  back  quite  a  ways  in  Ven- 
tura Coimty — so  much  so  that  even  Stan, 
as  mayor  of  a  town  incorporated  only 
12  years  ago,  has  to  rank  as  an  "old- 
timer"  despite  his  age. 

Stan  attributes  this  to  the  climate  in 
Camarillo — and  in  case  some  of  the 
Members  are  not  familiar  with  it,  it  is 
ideal.  In  any  event,  Stan  has  had  the 
advantage  of  that  climate  longer  than 
most,  since  he  was  bom  there.  In  fact, 
except  for  the  service,  Stan's  entire 
life  is  tied  to  the  area.  He  served  on  the 
very  first  city  council,  and  has  served 
continuously  through  the  entire  incor- 
porated life  of  the  city.  He  was  twice 
selected  as  mayor,  and  served  v^bat  un- 
doubtedly is  a  record  apprenticeship  for 
the  job — 6  years — as  vice  mayor.  Nor  has 
he  neglected  his  professional  duties  in 
that  time. 

Since  1974,  he  has  been  chairman  of 
the  social  science  department  at  Hue- 
neme  High  School,  and  for  the  past  12 
years,  he  has  served  as  adviser  to  the 
associated  student  lx>dy  at  the  school. 
In  1967,  he  was  honored  as  the  year's 
outstanding  master  teacher  at  the  school. 

In  fact,  the  list  of  Stan's  honors  and 
community  service  is  l<mg  even  for  the 
CoHGRESSioNAL  Recoes,  and  it  led  to  his 
lieing  named  Outstanding  Young  Man  of 
Camarillo  in  1968-^9.  Everything  from 
streets  and  highways  to  architectural 
heritage  in  the  city  has  l)e€n  Stan's  con- 
cern, and  it  is  for  all  these  reasons  that 
he  will  be  honored  at  a  community  din- 
ner March  11.  I  can  think  of  no  finer 
accolade  for  Stan,  and  for  his  lovely 
wife,  Liz,  who  has  made  all  of  it  possible, 
than  to  have  this  body  extend  its  unan- 
imous good  wishes  and  congratulations, 
along  with  a  hearty  "Thank  you,"  for  all 
that  he  has  done.  Or  as  our  earlier  pio- 
neers would  put  it,  "Gracias,  your  honor, 
from  the  people  in  the  city." 
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PPC  CHAIRMAN  WANTS  UTILITY 
RATE  INCREASES 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF   KASSACHCrsnTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2.  1976 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  our  privately-owned  utility  com- 
panies spend  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  their  customers'  money  justifying  util- 
ity rate  increases.  Lately  they  have  been 
very  successful— last  year,  utility  profits 
were  at  record  levels. 

However  Richard  Dunham,  the  new- 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, which  allegedly  regulates  utility 
rates,  evidently  feels  the  utility  Industry 
needs  still  additional  help  in  justifying 
more  rate  Increases. 

AlthougU^e  FPC  is  charged  with  the 
task  of  weighing  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic against  the  interest  of  the  stockhold- 
er, Mr.  Dunham,  after  Just  a  few  short 
months  on  the  job.  has  concluded  that 
the  stockholder  is  to  be  preferred. 

He  has  therefore,  in  a  letter  to  FEA 
Administrator  Prank  Zarb  asked  the  PEA 
to  help  the  utilities  create  a  climate  of 
public  opinion  in  which  the  consumer 
will  accept  new  rate  increases  without 
complaining. 

In  recent  years  utility  rates  have  sky- 
rocketed, fueling  Inflation  and  creating 
real  hardships  for  the  average  consimier. 
not  to  mention  those  of  social  security  or 
fixed  incomes.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Dun- 
ham does  not  seem  to  be  concerned  with 
the  public's  abillt>-  to  twiy  the  higher 
rates  he  feels  so  desirable. 

One  can  only  view  with  a  sense  of  dis- 
may and  cynacism,  a  situation  in  which 
the  regiilator  has  become  the  chief 
spokesman  for  the  regulated.  Hopefully, 
the  other  members  of  the  FPC  do  not 
share  their  Chairman's  zeal  for  raising 
the  rates  on  the  public  they  ipre  sup- 
posed to  protect.  ^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  fellow  Members  the  following 
letter  recently  sent  by  Chairman  Dir  - 
ham  to  FEA  Adminlsti-ator  Frank  Zaio. 
The  text  of  the  letter  follows: 

Feoekal  Pown  CosncissioN, 
Washington,  Februarp  23, 1976. 
Hon.  Fkank  O.  Zakb, 

Administrator,  Federal  Energy  Admlnialra- 
tion,  Washington.  D.C. 
DzAM  Mb.  Zasb:  Recent  reports  of  lower 
Interest  rates  and  higher  stock  prices  have 
tended  to  give  the  Impression  that  the  finan- 
cial problems  of  the  electric  utilities  no 
longer  exist.  Furthermore,  some  have  argiied 
that  tha  power  plant  delays,  postponements 
and  cancellations  which  helped  mitigate  last 
years  financial  problems  wUl  have  little  or 
no  Impact  on  future  energy  availability  or 
national  energy  objectives.  This  latter  ob- 
.Hervatlon  appears  to  be  based  on  the  high 
average  reserve  margins  now  being  recorded 
by  the  nation's  utilities.  1  take  exception  to 
both  these  conclusions. 

Our  nations  utlUtlea  financial  problems 
continue  to  exist.  Recent  kMUl  growths  have 
been  well  below  historical  levels.  While  some 
or  this  Is  due  to  conservation,  and  price  Im- 
pacts, a  go^  deal  ct  It  is  the  result  of  the 
recession  and  high  urn  jnployment  ratee  that 
the  nation  Is  e'xperlenctng.  In  many  parts  of 
the  country  where  the  economy  Is  returning 
to  more  destrmbie  levels,  we  see  utUlty  syi- 
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terns  approaching  the  historic  levels  of  6 
to  7  percent  In  load  growths.  The  potential 
of  power  shortages  In  the  mld-1980'8  Is  a  real 
posslblUty  that  should  be  considered  today. 
Construction  of  coal  and  nuclear  base  load 
facilities  can  be  Justified  on  the  basis  of 
national  fuel  utilization  policies  and.  In 
some  areas  of  the  country,  on  the  basis  of 
lower  costs  to  consumers.  It  Is  also  clear  that 
increased  caplUl  wlU  be  required  for  plant 
conversion,  baaed  on  your  ESECA  program, 
as  well  as  the  coets  to  meet  the  desired  en- 
vironmental objectives  of  the  nation. 

Yet  another  point  should  be  made  In  this 
connection.  It  Is  my  feeling  that  the  cost  and 
risk  of  having  plants  on  line  later  than  neces- 
sary  are  far  greater  than  having  plants  on 
line  on  time  or  even  early.  In  some  cases, 
for  example,  the  cost  of  delaying  a  nuclear 
power  plant  one  year  Is  6  mllUon  barrels  of 
oil  to  the  nation,  and,  to  consumers,  an  addi- 
tional $100-$200  mUllon  In  higher  capital  and 
fuel  costs. 

It  Is  dliBcuIt  for  regulators  to  call  for 
higher  prices  for  consumers  today  based  on 
the  Justification  of  better  fuel  utilization 
and  greater  national  security  tomorrow.  The 
major  part  of  this  burden  falls  upon  the 
State  regulators  who  are  faced  with  the  ma- 
jority of  rate  decisions.  Their  job  Is  a  most 
dllBcult  one  and  any  assistance  that  your 
agency  or  the  Administration  can  provide 
to  them  would  clearly  be  in  the  national 
interest.  The  long-range  financial  stabiUty 
of  the  electricity  Industry  and  its  suppUers 
depcudii  prlmarUy  upon  the  rate  decisions 
and  actions  of  our  State  regulatory  bodies. 
To  fulfill  adequately  their  responsibilities, 
they  need  o\ir  support.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  you  and  the  State  Commissions 
In  the  future. 

Sincerely, 

RlCHAM*  L.  DUNHAIX. 

Chairman. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  In  addition  to  these  ac- 
complishments and  many  others  with 
the  Salvation  Army,  Major  Brltcher  is 
president  of  the  Aurora  Clergy  Associa- 
tion and  a  member  of  the  Kane  County 
CETA  Council  and  a  member  of  the 
Kane  Coimty  Nutrition  Pixtgram  Project 
Council. 

Somehow  with  all  these  duties  and 
responsibilities,  Major  Brltcher  still  finds 
time  to  serve  as  pastor  of  the  Salvation 
Army  congregation,  preacWng  three  ser- 
mons a  week,  teaching  several  classes, 
and  f  uLCUllng  pastoral  duties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Aurora  Kiwanis 
Club  has  made  an  outstanding  selection 
for  this  year's  award.  Maj.  Eric  Brltcher 
is  an  Indefatigable  and  Industrious  ad- 
vocate working  to  improve  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  his  fellow  men  and  women. 
Major  Brltcher  is  most  desening  of  the 
tribute  planned  for  him  in  Aurora  on 
March  9  and  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  join  with 
his  many  friends  and  admirers  in  honor- 
ing him  for  his  excellent  works. 


AURORA  KIWANIS  CLUB  TO  HONOR 
MAJ.  ERIC  BRTTCHER 


HON.  TIM  L  HAU 

or  nxufon 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2,  1978 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  outstand- 
ing citizen  In  my  district,  MaJ.  Eric 
Brltcher  of  the  Salvation  Anny,  is  being 
honored  by  the  Aun>ra  Kiwanis  Club. 
Major  Brltcher  has  been  named  as  this 
year's  recipient  of  the  Kiwanis  Club's 
Service  to  God  and  Fellow  Man  Award. 

Since  his  appointment  to  the  Aurora 
Salvation  Army  in  1972,  Major  Brltcher 
has  been  performing  admirable  service. 
Under  his  leadership,  the  second  Horizon 
Center  for  Senior  Citizens  was  Initiated 
with  a  membership  of  over  1,500.  Be- 
tween 5,000  and  7,000  persons  are  served 
monthly  through  the  center's  program. 

Also  included  among  Major  Brltcher's 
achievements  are  the  homemaker/home 
health  aide  service,  a  doubling  of  the 
Christmas  assistance  program  and  the 
expansion  of  the  program  to  assist  men- 
tally retarded  adults. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  New  Life  House  for 
Boys  serving  teens  in  need  of  temporary 
placement  in  order  to  adjust  to  normal 
community  life  is  a  result  of  Major 
Brltcher's  efforts.  A  volunteer  services 
program  which  Includes  1.930  persons 
who  annually  provide  the  conununity 
some  15,000  hours  of  volunteer  rrork 
owes  Its  direction  to  MaJ.  Eric  Brltcher. 


POUSH  MEN  ARE  GENUINE  HEROES 

HON.  donalFwT riegle,  jr. 

or  MICHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPB£S£NTATIV£S 

Tuesday,  March  2.  1979 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Detroit 
News  has  published  an  excrilent  edi- 
torial concerning  PolLsh  Americans  en- 
titled •'Polish  Men  Are  Genuine  Heroes." 
I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  and 
consider  the  thoughts  it  expresses,  and 
I  insert  It  for  that  purpose: 
Pousa  Mxir  Aax  Omxran  Hseoes — Thet  Ahi 
BCaraKxw 

A  study  Indicating  that  the  majority  of 
several  hundred  second-generation  Poilsh- 
American  blue-collar  workers  surveyed  in  a 
Detroit  parish  have  a  low  aeU-image  is  a 
shock  and  surprise  to  those  who  believe  the 
ethto  of  hard  work  and  devotion  to  family 
and  church  was  the  foundation  on  which 
this  nation  was  built. 

No  ethnle  group  exemplifies  these  values 
more  solidly  than  the  Polish-Americans  of 
Detroit. 

Yet.  Detroit  anthn^wloglst  Paul  Wrobel. 
himself  a  third-generation  Pollsh-Amaieftn 
and  son  of  an  auto  worker,  finds  the  blue- 
collar  workers  he  studied  are  apologetic  about 
themselves,  their  Jobs  and  their  way  of  life. 

"The  men  view  themselves  as  unintelligent 
factory  workers  unworthy  of  respect  and  in- 
capable of  anything  worthwhUe  except  sup- 
porting a  famUy  through  hard  work,"  read 
part  of  Wrobels  report  to  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

If,  "supporting  a  famUy  through  hard 
work"  is  groimds  for  aelf-depreclatlon,  then 
something  has  gone  terribly  wrong  with 
America's  sense  of  values. 

Polish-Americans  are  justifiably  protid  of 
the  way  the  land  of  their  forebears  has  re- 
bounded in  the  last  quarter  centiu-y  to  be- 
come the  most  independent  member  of  the 
Eastern  Europe  Communist  bloc  after 
Russia's  World  War  n  take-over.  It  has  taken 
courage  and  devotion  for  Foland'i  people  to 
resist  so  sticcessfully  the  Russian  effort  to 
stamp  out  worship  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

But  Detroit's  Polish-Americans  have  much 
to  be  proud  of  closer  to  home.  It  comes 
through  unwittingly  In  their  Interviews  with 
WrobeL  Recurrent  are  the  statements:  -AU  I 
expect  la  decent  pay  for  hard  work."  "You 
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don't  get  sometiUng  for  notlilng"  and  'TVo- 
body  ewes  me  a  Uvtog." 

As  Wrobel  stuns  It  up:  'mils  Detroit  Pol- 
lBh-Ameri9an  is  a  Husband,  a  father,  a  fac- 
tory wdKer.  a  Roman  CathoUo,  a  parish 
member  and  a  homeowner,  concerned  about 
maintaining  the  safety  of  his  home  and  the 
security  of  his  family." 

But  the  note  of  tragedy  In  Wtobel's  study 
Is  that  many  of  these  he  interviewed  did  not 
realize  their  belief  tn  and  adherence  to  this 
work  and  family  ethic  may  be  among  the 
most  Important  contributions  Polish-Ameri- 
cans have  made  to  the  United  States. 

It  Is  sad  to  read  that  many  of  those 
studied.  In  Wrobel's  words,  "seem  to  exist 
solely  to  raise  children  whose  lives  wUl  be 
significantly  different  from  their  own." 

Hoping  one's  children  will  "have  It  better" 
Is  an  aspiration  aU  parents  share,  whatever 
their  economic  and  social  background. 

But  if  "better"  means  the  next  generation 
of  these  Polish -Americans  are  to  lose  their 
respect  for  hard  work,  their  religiotis  faith 
and  the  close  family  unity  of  their  parents, 
then  the  whole  nation  would  be  the  loser. 

The  Polish  heroes  cited  in  American  his- 
tory books  are  the  Koacluszkos  and  Pulaskls, 
who  came  to  fight  for  freedom  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War. 

But  the  even  more  enduring  heroes  may 
be  those  millions  of  Polish  men  and  women 
who  came  to  an  alien  land  and  by  hard  work, 
strong  moral  values  and  pride  in  home  and 
family  made  it  a  better  nation  than  they 
found  It. 


GAPS  IN  THE  MARXIST  CLOUD 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxmois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1976 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  real- 
ize that  many  Members  have  been  pre- 
occupied with  political  developments  in 
the  United  States  and  the  view  of  the 
situation  in  our  country  as  seen  by  prom- 
inent political  figures.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  5-hour  monolog  on  the  Soviet 
economy  that  Leonid  Brezhnev  delivered 
to  his  handpicked  audience  in  Moscow 
recenUy  receives  the  attention  It  de- 
serves. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times,  In  an  edito- 
rial on  Thursday,  February  26, 1976,  very 
effectively,  I  believe,  analyzes  the  situa- 
tion in  the  UJS.S.R. 

The  article  follows: 

Gaps  in  the  Masxist  Ciottd 

Soviet  Communist  Party  leader  Leonid  I. 
Brezhnev's  speech  to  the  25th  party  congress 
In  Moscow  was  long  on  time  (It  took  about 
five  hours  ^  but  short  on  innovation.  It  was 
a  heavily  doctrinaire  message  that,  with  few 
exceptions,  stressed  traditional  Soviet  themes. 
But  the  few  exceptions  were  Important,  and 
they  leave  room  for  fruitful  negotiation  and 
exploitation  by  the  United  States. 

Brezhnev  underscored  the  policy  of  detente 
as  a  permanent  feature  of  U.S.-Sovlet  rela- 
tions. He  said.  In  fact,  the  Kremlin  will  pur- 
sue detente  with  "redoubled  energy,"  and  he 
held  out  "good  prospects"  for  further  agree- 
ments with  this  country. 

But  he  also  stressed  what  he  and  other 
Soviet  leaders  have  stressed  before:  that  the 
party  is  committed  to  the  "revolutionary- 
democratic,  antl- imperialist"  movement. 

Brezhnev  also  took  a  swipe  at  China,  which 
continues  to  be  the  sharpest  thorn  In  the 
paw  of  the  Russian  bear.  He  stressed  the  need 
for  greater  poUtlcal  orthodoxy  by  West  Euro- 
pean Communists.  And  he  reaffirmed  resist- 
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anes  to  liberalization  of  Soviet  jxdicy  toward 
Its  ethnic  and  religious  minorities. 

But  Brezhnev  was  frank  in  acknowledging 
the  failures  of  the  Soviet  economy.  Such 
candor  is  exceptional.  He  didn't  dwell  at 
length  on  those  failures,  but  they  have  been 
more  than  obvious  to  most  foreign  observers. 

TiM  Soviet  agricultural  economy  has  been 
especiaUy  disastrous.  There  was  an  83-mil- 
llon-ton  shortfall  in  the  1975  grain  crop, 
forcing  the  Kremlin  to  seek  35  mllUon  tons 
from  the  United  States  and  other  foreign 
8oiut>eB.  Some  of  these  failures  ai^>ear  to  be 
attributable  not  only  to  variables  like  the 
weather,  but  to  permanent  defects  In  Soviet 
agricultural  administration. 

By  publicly  admitting  the  failures  of  the 
Soviet  economy,  Brezhnev  may  be  preparing 
his  country  for  more  active  economic  co- 
operation with  the  United  States.  He  spe- 
cifically cited  his  hope  to  reduce  trade  bar- 
riers between  the  two  nations.  Increased  U.S.- 
Soviet trade  provides  a  way  of  advancing  U.S. 
national  Interests  and  the  cause  of  detente 
generally. 

Bre^inev  also  made  a  surprising  disclosure 
of  Soviet  proposals  to  limit  strategic  arms. 
This  departiure  Is  another  signal  that  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  very  much  Interested  In  nego- 
tiating another  strategic  arms  agreement. 
The  possibilities  deserve  thorough  explora- 
tion in  Washington. 

The  speech,  in  short,  contained  a  few 
bright  gaps  in  a  dark  cloud  of  Marxist  ortho- 
doxy. It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States,  and  world  peace,  that  these  gai>s  be 
examined  and  widened, 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINGS  ON 
EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  IN  HOUSING 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CALirOKNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2,  1976 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  announce  that  the 
Sobcranmlttee  on  Civil  and  Constitu- 
tional Rights  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  will  hold  3  days  of  public 
hearings  on  March  9, 10,  and  11  on  equal 
opportiuiity  In  housing. 

There  are  stnmg  indications,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  discriminatory  forces  are 
still  operating  today  to  exclude  minor- 
ities from  decent  housing  opportunities. 
Mco'eover,  it  appears  that  such  continu- 
ing discrimination  may,  at  least  in  part, 
be  the  result  of  failures  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment's fair  housing  enforcement  pro- 
gram. Recent  reports  have  documented 
that  HUD  has  complaint  backlogs,  falls 
to  conduct  adequate  compliance  reviews, 
and  gives  Its  approval  to  funding  appli- 
cations which  do  not  meet  equal  oppor- 
tunity standards. 

There  are  Federal  civil  rights  man- 
dates which  require  that  HUD  act  af- 
firmatively to  insure  the  availability  of 
equal  housing  opportunities  to  minori- 
ties and  women.  More  recently,  the  Hous- 
ing and  Commimity  Development  Act  of 
1974  was  passed  to  insure  that  the  thrust 
of  federally  financed  commimity  devel- 
opment be  toward  the  elimination  of 
"slums  and  blight"  and  the  reduction  of 
housing  isolation  experienced  by  minor- 
ities and  the  poor.  Although  there  is  sub- 
stantial evidence  which  suggests  that 
HUD  is  not  fulfilling  these  mandates,  it 
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Is  imperative  that  HUD  now  undertake 
vigorous  steps  to  secure  decent  housing 
for  all  tor  eliminating  the  pockets  of  iso- 
lated and  deteriorated  houstag  to  which 
minorities  and  the  poor  have  been  rele- 
gated. 

Were  it  not  for  the  racially  polarized 
housing  patterns  In  this  coimtry,  we 
would  not  need  special  judicial  interven- 
tion in  order  to  secure  equal  municipal 
and  educational  services  to  all  areas  of 
a  community.  HUD  must  vigorously  en- 
force the  law  so  as  to  promote  the  elim- 
ination of  such  separate  residential 
patterns. 

It  is  because  of  reported  deficiencies 
In  HUD's  enforcement  program  that  I 
am  calling  these  March  hearings.  These 
hearings  will  include  testimony  from 
HUD  and  from  various  public  Interest 
organizations.  On  each  of  the  3  days,  the 
hearings  will  commence  at  9:30  a.m.  and 
be  held  in  room  2226  Raybum  House 
Office  Building. 


FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE 


HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFERETTI 

or  NIIW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tvjesday.  March  2.  1976 

Mr.  ZEFERETTL  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
past  several  years,  as  the  revelations  of 
the  Watergate  era  imfolded  one  after 
the  other,  a  shocked  Nation  began  to 
suspect  aU  its  piibllc  servants  of  some 
kind  of  bad  faith  In  their  public  deal- 
ings and  hftpt^HTig  of  public  funds.  To- 
day, that  feeling  of  distrust  Is  endemic 
and  pervades  our  national  thinking.  In 
all  walks  of  Ufe  and  at  all  Inccane  lev- 
els, the  average  American  feels  that 
standaids  of  ind>llc  Ufe  are  not  high; 
that  elected  public  servants  are  not  to 

This  is  a  potentially  disastrous  state 
of  affairs,  e^^eclally  In  Ught  of  the  seri- 
ous problems  elected  officials  are  being 
called  upon  to  solve.  Hard  choices  loom 
ahead  of  us,  and  without  public  confi- 
dence, these  choices  cannot  be  made  and 
implemented.  No  nation  is  any  stronger 
than  its  Institutions,  and  no  institutions 
are  any  stronger  than  the  faith  of  the 
people  in  them.  Therefore,  it  Is  impera- 
tive that  public  trust,  once  so  willingly 
given,  be  restored.  To  this  end,  I  feel 
public  financial  disclosure  by  elected 
and  hiiJi-ranMng  Government  officials 
is  required,  and  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  restoring  public  confidence  and 
trust  in  such  individuals. 

This  move  Is  important  because  it 
recognizes  the  right  of  the  public  to  have 
access  to  basic  data  on  any  outside  fi- 
nancial interests  of  Government  officials. 
With  such  disclosure  and  access,  the 
public  will  have  the  best  possible  as- 
surance that  their  elected  and  appointed 
officials  are  not  abusing  their  trust  and 
benefiting  thereby. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Ford  took  a 
laudable  step  in  that  direction  recently 
with  their  own  financial  disclosure,  set- 
ting an  example  which  I  think  Is  worthy 
of  emulation. 

Further,  a  number  of  State  jurlsdlc- 
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tions  now  demand  and  receive  full  fi- 
nancial disclosure  by  such  officials.  This 
sjmdrome  is  even  now  extending  down 
to  the  local  level,  and  it  cannot  do  any- 
thing but  good.  Anyone  with  private  in- 
terests to  hide  does  not  belong  in  the 
affected  public  offices.  Regrettably,  how- 
ever, these  other  jurisdictions  are  sig- 
nificantly far  ahead  of  the  Federal  fi- 
nancial disclosure  movement. 

A  Federal  Financial  Disclosure  Act 
has  been  proposed  in  the  form  of  HJl. 
3249.  It  is  a  comprehensive  and  effective 
piece  of  legislation  which  I  support  and 
have  joined  in  sponsoring.  Congress 
should  enact  this  measure  forthwith,  to 
assure  the  American  people,  who  have 
had  so  many  rude  shoclts,  that  a  new 
era  is  possible  and  that  there  is  strong 
legislatic«i  to  back  up  promises  made  by 
those  in  high  places. 
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FREE  FARES  FOR  SENIOR  CITIZENS- 
AN  IDEA  WHOSE  TIME  HAS  COME 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

or   NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2.  1976 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
with  my  colleagues  on  the  subject  of 
"Transportation  and  the  Elderly"  which 
is  of  deep  concern  to  myself  and  of  criti- 
cal Importance  to  many  of  my  constitu- 
ents. 

As  you  may  know,  1  represent  New 
York  State's  13th  Congressional  District 
which  is  located  in  the  southern  part  of 
Brooklyn  and  is  heavily  populated  by 
senior  citizens.  Persons  over  the  age  of 
65  comprise  16.8  percent  of  my  constitu- 
ents, and  in  some  of  the  neighborhoods 
in  the  district  older  Americans  are  one- 
third  of  the  population.  These  figures 
make   my   district   the  seventh   oldest, 
populationwise,  in  the  Nation,  with  only 
a  few  districts  in  Florida  and  California 
having  a  larger  senior  citizen  population. 
Before  being  elected  to  the  Congress,  i 
had  the  good  fortune  of  representing  a 
good  many  of  my  constituents  in  the 
New  York  State  Assembly.  So  you  can 
see  a  good  deal  of  my  public  life  has  been 
devoted  to  servicing  the  needs  of  the 
elderly.  As  a  result,  I  have  gotten  to  know 
veiy  well  many  senior  citizens  and  I  have 
become  acquainted  with  their  problems. 
Prom     my     experience     representing 
these  people,  I  have  come  to  realize  that 
boredom  and  loneliness  are  two  of  the 
most  pressing  problems   faced  by   the 
elderly.  With  the  demise  of  the  extended 
family,  our  old  are  too  often  marooned 
in  their  central  city  homes,  with  few  op- 
portunities to  lead  productive  and  mean- 
ingful lives. 

In  New  York  City,  nearly  one-third  of 
all  senior  citizens  reside  alone,  and  over 
one-half  of  all  the  elderly  live  without 
spouses.  For  these  people  to  engage  In 
the  most  ordinary  sort  of  social  activity 
they  must  go  outside  of  their  homes. 

To  some  extent,  senior  citizen  centers 
have  provided  a  comfortable  place  to 
escape  from  the  desolate  loneliness  of 


their  apartments.  However,  some  senior 
citizens  want  and  need  something  more 
intellectually  exciting  than  the  routine 
provided  at  these  centers.  It  was  for  these 
people  that  I,  as  an  assemblyman, 
helped  Initiate  a  program  at  the  City 
University  of  New  York  by  which  senior 
citizens  could  enroll,  tuition  free,  in  all 
classes  which  were  undersubscribed. 

That  program  is  now  more  than  3 
years  old  and  is  considered  a  success  by 
almost  all  of  the  people  who  have  fol- 
lowed its  development.  I  still  receive  let- 
ters from  senior  citizens  telling  me  how 
much  these  classes  mean  to  them.  The 
officials  of  the  City  University  have  not 
found  the  program  to  be  an  administra- 
tive or  financial  burden,  and  consider  the 
participation  of  the  elderly  in  classroom 
discussion  educationally  beneficial  to  the 
other  students  and  the  faculty. 

My  only  disappointment  with  the  pro- 
gram is  that  too  few  senior  citizens  have 
taken  part  in  it.  Of  the  nearly  1  million 
persons  60  years  of  age  or  older,  less  than 
1,000  have  taken  advantage  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Similar  progi-ams  at  other  universities 
have  produced  like  results.  I  have  re- 
ceived nearly  two  dozen  letters  from  ad- 
ministrators of  schools  that  have  such 
programs.  All  of  them  describe  the  pro- 
gram at  their  school  educationally 
worthwhile  and  beneficial  to  all  con- 
cerned. However,  when  they  reveal  the 
number  involved,  it  is  clear  that  only  a 
small  percentage  of  those  eligible  to  en- 
roll in  the  program  do  so. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  lack  of 
participation  in  these  worthwhile  pro- 
grams is  the  transportation  problems 
that  senior  citizens  face.  In  oiu:  auto- 
mobile oriented  society  many  older 
Americans  are  imable  to  take  advantage 
of  many  of  the  progi-ams  offered  to  them 
because  they  dc  not  have  the  necessary 
means  of  transportation.  As  a  proup,  per- 
sons over  65  are  less  likely  to  be 
part  of  a  household  which  has  a  car  than 
persons  in  any  other  age  group.  To  some 
extent  this  is  a  result  of  the  relative 
poverty  of  the  elderly.  However,  even  if 
we  were  to  give  the  elderly  the  financial 
means  to  acquire  automobiles,  a  good 
percentage  of  them  would  still  have 
trouble  getting  around  because  they  no 
longer  have  the  strength,  coordination 
or  eye  sight  which  is  needed  for  safe 
driving. 

It  is  clear  that  the  solution  to  the 
transportation  problems  of  the  elderly 
is  ineluctably  tied  to  the  upgrading  and 
development  of  mass  transportation  In 
this  country.  However,  much  of  mass 
transit  is  inaccessible  to  senior  citizens. 
Rising  fares  have  made  a  bus  or  a  train 
ride  a  luxury  for  many  senior  citizens 
and  architectural  barriers  continue  to 
make  such  a  trip  physically  impossible 
for  other  older  Americans. 

Senior  citizens  are  among  the  poorest 
people  in  our  society.  Their  median  In- 
come is  approximately  one-half  that  of 
younger  persons  and  a  household  which 
is  headed  by  someone  over  65  is  twice 
as  likely  to  have  an  Income  below  $4  000 
than  is  a  household  headed  by  a  younger 
individual. 

The  Congress  has  been  somewhat 
responsive  to  the  special  financial  prob- 


lems the  elderly  face  with  mass  transit. 
In  1974,  it  passed  an  amendment  to  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  that  re- 
quires recipients  of  grants  authorized 
under  that  legislation  to  institute  a  half- 
fare  program  for  the  elderly  during  off 
peak  hours.  While  this  amendment  was  a 
great  step  forward,  in  my  opinion,  it 
does  not  go  far  enough. 

The  limitation  of  reduced  fares  to  off 
peak  hours  places  an  unnecessary 
restriction  on  senior  citizens  access  to 
less  expensive  transportation.  The  un- 
comfortable conditions  during  rush 
hours  would  serve  as  a  sufficient  deterent 
to  any  senior  citizen  who  would  wish  to 
make  an  unnecessary  trip  during  that 
time  period.  But.  a  removal  of  the  cur- 
rent time  restrictions  would  allow  senior 
citizens  who  must  travel  during  rush 
hours  to  do  so  at  a  reduced  rate. 

Nor  is  a  reduction  to  half  fares  any 
longer  a  guarantee  of  an  affordable  fare 
for  senior  citizens.  Rising  costs  have 
made  today's  half  fare  greater  than 
yesterday's  full  fare.  In  New  York  City, 
fares  have  increased  333  percent  in  the 
last  10  years.  The  current  25  cent  fare  is 
67  percent  greater  than  the  15  cent  fare 
of  the  midsixties. 

Even  the  history  of  past  Increases 
understates  the  size  of  the  problem  senior 
citizens  will  face  in  New  York  City. 
The  city's  fiscal  condition  and  the  Ford 
administration's  latest  proposal  to  limit 
Federal  subsidies  for  operating  experises 
threaten  to  increase  the  fare  even 
further.  Half  fares  of  35  or  40  cents  are 
no  longer  a  remote  possibility  but  are 
now  a  likely  probability. 

I  beheve  it  Ls  time  that  we  looked  to  a 
free  fare  policy  for  senior  citizens.  The 
cost  of  such  a  system  would  be  less  than 
most  of  us  would  expect  it  to  be.  Fare  col- 
lections only  generate  approximately  $2 
billion  a  year  in  revenues.  I  am 
sure  retired  senior  citizens,  who  do  not 
use  mass  transit  systems  for  daily  com- 
mutation, account  for  less  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  revenues  or  $100  million. 
Thus,  a  Federal  subsidy  which  com- 
pensated local  transit  authorities  for 
the  loss  of  revenues  caused  by  a  citizen 
free  system  would  represent  only  0.025 
percent  of  the  $400  billion  budget. 

Nor  are  free  fare  systems  an  untried 
idea.  Such  major  world  cities  as  Stock- 
holm, Sweden,  and  Osaka,  Japan,  have 
such  programs.  In  our  own  coimtry,  the 
city  of  Honolulu  has  a  free  fare  program 
for  the  elderly  which  has  resulted  in  a 
threefold  increase  in  the  number  of 
senior  citizens  who  used  the  mass  transit 
system.  This  dramatic  increase  in  elderly 
ridership  is  further  evidence  that  transit 
fares  pose  a  substantial  financial  banier 
to  senior  citizens. 

However,  for  many  older  Americans, 
money  is  not  the  only  barrier  between 
them  and  mass  transit.  According  to  a 
study  prepared  by  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration,  one- 
third  of  the  over  20  million  Americans 
65  years  or  older  are  physically  handi- 
capped to  the  point  where  mass  trans- 
portation with  its  architectural  barriers 
is  extremely  difficult  to  use  or  entirely 
Inaccessible. 

A  classic  example  of  the  existence  of 
mass  transit  which  is  of  limited  use  to 
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the  elderly  is  located  in  my  district.  With 
the  possible  excei>tlon  of  the  borough 
of  Manhattan,  there  are  few  areas  in  this 
country  which  have  better  mass  transit 
than  does  my  district.  In  addition  to 
dozens  of  bus  routes,  there  are  four  sub- 
way lines  and  38  subway  stations  in  my 
district.  However,  much  of  the  mass 
transit  is  useless  to  many  of  the  elderly 
because  of  architectural  barriers. 

All  three  subway  lines  in  the  area  are 
elevated.  Reaching  the  train  may  require 
the  climbing  of  three  flights  of  stairs.  In 
Brighton  Beach,  which  contains  the 
heaviest  concentration  of  senior  citizens 
in  the  district,  70  steps  s^arate  the  side- 
walk from  the  platform.  No  one  suffering 
from  heart  disease  would  even  attempt 
climbing  these  sitairs,  and  anyone  suffer- 
ing from  such  age-associated  chronic 
diseases  as  arthritis  and  rheumatism 
could  only  do  so  with  the  greatest  of 
difficulty. 

For  many  of  the  elderly  in  Brighton 
Beach,  the  subway  might  as  well  not 
exist.  The  more  fragile  senior  citizens  of 
that  community  would  be  better  off  if 
the  station  were  torn  down.  At  least  then 
they  would  be  able  to  enjoy  the  sun  that 
is  now  blocked  out  by  this  grim  structure. 

Nor  are  the  elderly  of  Brighton  Beach, 
who  live  within  the  shadows  of  the  train 
station  they  cannot  use,  an  anomaly.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  there  are 
700,000  handicapped  persons  who  live 
within  two  blocks  of  public  transit,  but 
who  cannot  make  use  of  its  services  be- 
cause of  existing  physical  barriers. 

The  Congress  has  shown  that  it  is 
aware  of  the  plight  of  these  millions  of 
Americans.  In  the  1970  amendment  to 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act,  it 
"declared  to  be  national  policy  that 
elderly  and  handicapped  have  the  same 
right  as  other  persons  to  utilize  mass 
transportation  facilities  and  services." 
The  same  amendments  also  mandated 
"that  special  efforts  be  made  In  the  plan- 
ning and  design  of  mass  transportation 
facilities  and  services  so  the  availability 
to  the  elderly  and  handicapped  person 
will  be  assured." 

As  usual,  however,  our  legislative 
rhetoric  has  greatly  exceeded  our  finan- 
cial commitment.  To  be  sure,  conditions 
have  Improved  since  1970.  Under  regu- 
lations which  were  promulgated  by  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration In  February  1975.  fixed  trans- 
portation facilities  including  terminals 
and  stations  that  are  constructed  or 
altered  with  Federal  fimds  will  have  to 
conform  to  standards  designed  to  guar- 
antee their  accessibility  to  the  elderly 
and  handicapped. 

However,  these  regulations,  for  aU 
practical  piuposes,  only  affect  new  sys- 
tems such  as  San  Francisco's  BART  and 
Washington's  Metro,  and  do  not  address 
themselves  to  problems  of  the  older  sys- 
tems such  as  New  York's.  What  Is  re- 
quired is  a  change  in  UMTA  rules  to 
mandate  all  recipients  of  Its  capital  as- 
sistance grants  to  file  a  plan  for  the 
eventual  upgradhig  of  all  exlsthig  facili- 
ties, so  they  too  can  be  made  to  meet  the 
needs  of  Uie  elderly  and  the  handicapped. 

The  Federal  Goverrunent  should  re- 
quire each  State  and  local  govermnent 
receiving  fimds  for  the  purchase  of  new 
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vehicles  or  construction  of  new  stations 
and  lines  to  apply  some  of  this  Federal 
assistance  to  eliminating  architectural 
barriers  in  their  old  facilities.  If  a  local 
authority  is  using  Federal  funds  to  pur- 
chase new  trains  to  service  its  current 
customers,  or  add  new  lines  to  attract 
new  riders,  I  do  not  see  why  we  cannot 
require  that  authority  to  allocate  a  por- 
tion of  Its  Federal  funds  toward  making 
mass  transit  accessible  to  the  elderly  and 
the  handicapped  along  existing  lines. 

Such  Federal  requirements  of  local 
authorities  are  not,  in  my  opinion,  an 
imwarranted  intiiision  into  local  matters. 
If  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
going  to  appropriate  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  funds  necessary  for  opera- 
tion of  mass  transit  systems,  as  I  believe 
it  should — then  it  should  also  have  a  say 
in  developing  the  priorities  of  such  sys- 
tems. Since  1970,  the  Congress  has  made 
it  clear  that  equal  access  for  the  handi- 
capped to  mass  transit  is  a  Federal  prior- 
ity; it  is  now  time  to  put  that  priority 
into  practice. 

However,  It  is  not  enough  to  require 
local  authorities  to  allocate  more  of  their 
resources  toward  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  handicapped  and  the  elderly.  Local 
transit  authorities  are  now  starved  for 
funds  and  local  governments  do  not  have 
the  taxing  capacities  to  change  that  situ- 
ation. Thus,  placing  addlUontd  require- 
ments on  local  authorities,  without  sup- 
plying additional  resources,  is  like  asking 
them  to  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul  and  to  go 
ahesid  on  one  very  socially  useful  project 
while  scrapping  another  less  meritorious 
but  necessary  and  important  undertak- 
ing. 

The  only  way  out  of  this  dilemma  is 
to  increase  Federal  expenditm^es  for  mass 
transit.  It  Is  simply  ludicrous  that  in  the 
year  1976,  after  so  much  has  been  writ- 
ten about  the  need  to  conserve  energy, 
that  the  Federal  Government  still  spends 
four  times  as  much  on  highways  as  it 
does  on  mass  transit.  It  is  also  simply 
imconscionable  that  in  his  proposed 
budget  for  fiscal  1977,  the  President  asks 
for  a  16-percent  Increase  In  highway 
expenditures  while  recommending  a  cut 
in  Federal  subsidies  for  operating  ex- 
penses. If  we  are  to  begin  to  address  our- 
selves to  transportation  problems  of  the 
elderly,  we  will  have  to  reject  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  and  develop  a  sensible 
balance  in  our  funding  of  transportation. 
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FENCE  STRADDLERS  IN  FEDERAL 
KLECTION  CAMPAIGNS 


Hon.  Theodore  M.  (Ted)  Risenhoover 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2,  1976 

Mr.  RISENHOOVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  legislation  to  out- 
law the  use  of  fence  straddlers  In  Federal 
election  campaigns. 

Last  year,  I  signaled  my  intent  to  file 
the  bill  and  stop  the  practice  through  a 
letter  which  I  sent  to  the  Honorable  Bob 
Funston,  Democratic  Party  chairman  in 
Oklahoma. 


I  said  then — and  it  is  applicable  now: 

For  years,  OkUihoina  fanners  and  cattle- 
men have  bad  their  fences  torn  down  and 
the  countryside  Uttered  by  fence-straddler 
type  campaign  signs.  The  damage  to  fences 
Is  compounded  by  the  practice  of  some  can- 
didates tearing  down  signs  (and  often  fences 
at  the  same  time)  and  leaving  Utter  on  the 
roadside  ... 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  would  make 
the  posting  of  such  signs — without  the 
express  approved  of  the  owner — punish- 
able by  up  to  a  $1,000  fine  and  1  year 
imprisonment. 


NOBEL  PRIZEWINNER  ELECTED 
TO  SCIENCE  BOARD 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OV  XncW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOrrSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2,  1976 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  consider  It  an  honor  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  distinguished  man  who  de- 
sei-ves  the  recognition  of  being  one  of 
the  Nation's  top  physicists.  I  am  proud 
to  congratulate  Nobel  Prize  Physicist 
and  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Stony  Brook  Professor,  Dr.  Chen  Ning 
Yang,  who  has  been  elected  to  a  4-year 
term  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Associatton  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science.  Dr.  Yang  was  bom  In 
Hofei,  China  in  1922,  received  his  col- 
lege education  at  the  National  South- 
west Associate  University  in  wartime 
China,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1945.  In  1948,  he  received  a  Ph.  D.  degree 
in  physics  from  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. He  became  a  member  cd  the  In- 
stitute for  Advanced  Study  in  Princeton 
in  1949  and  a  professor  in  1955.  In  1966, 
Dr.  Yang  became  the  Albert  Einstein 
Professor  of  Physics  at  the  State  Uni- 
vei-sity  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook 
where  he  is  the  director  of  the  Institute 
for  Theoretical  Physics.  Dr.  Yang  won 
the  Nobel  Prize  for  Physics  In  1957  for 
his  research  Into  the  laws  of  parity  which 
led  to  major  discoveries  concerning  ele- 
mentary particles.  Dr.  Yang,  In  addiiton, 
honors  me  by  serving  as  a  member  of  my 
Science  Advisory  Committee,  and  has 
consistently  offered  his  wisdom  to  our 
committee  in  assessing  various  national 
scientific  Issues. 

Dr.  Yang  Is  a  credit  to  our  community 
and  our  coimtry,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
extend  my  congratulations  to  him. 

I  include  the  following: 
Da.  Yang  Electid  to  Science  Board 

Nobel  Prize  physicist  and  State  University 
at  Stony  Brook  professor,  Dr.  C.  N.  Yang,  has 
been  elected  to  a  four-year  term  on  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science. 

The  Setauket  professor  was  co-reclplent  of 
the  Nobel  Prize  for  Physics  In  1957  for  his 
research  into  the  laws  of  parity  which  led  to 
major  discoveries  concerning  elementary 
particles. 

Chen  Nlng  Yang  was  born  in  1922  In  Hofel, 
China.  He  received  his  coUege  education  at 
the  National  Southwest  Associate  University 
In  war-time  China  and  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1945.  He  received  a  PhJ3.  degree  In 
Physics  from  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
1948.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Institute 
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for  Advanced  Study  In  Princeton  In  194S  and 
a  Professor  In  1966.  In  1966  he  became  the 
Albert  Elnateln  Professor  of  Physics  at  the 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook. 
He  13  director  of  the  Institute  for  Theoretical 
Physics  at  that  University. 

He  Is  married  to  the  former  Chlh  LI  Tu. 
The  Tangs  have  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

Yang  Is  a  Nobel  Prize  winner  (1957).  a 
member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
the  American  Physical  Society,  the  Society 
of  Sigma  XI.  and  the  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 
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debate   and   intelligent  decisionmaking 
require  no  less. 

NBC's  NIS  programing  Is  providing 
needed  Information  and  should  be  con- 
gratulated for  its  service. 


March  2,  1976 


NEED  FOR  LEGISLATIVE  ACTION 
TO  ALLOW  POST-KOREAN  CON- 
FLICT VETERANS  TO  COMPLETE 
THEIR    EDUCATIONS 


NBCS    NIS    PROGRAMING 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

or    FLOKIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2.  1976 

Ml-.   PREY.   Mr.   Speaker,  there  are 

currently  over  8,000  radio  stations  in  the 

United    States,    with    some    61    million 

radio  households.  As  the  number  of  radio 

stations  in  this  country  has  increased 

and  with  the  emergence  of  television- 
specialized  formats  have  been  created 
with  amazing  ingenuity.  These  formats 
range  from  top  40  and  country  music  to 
religious,  event  radio,  and  all-news. 

The  all-news  format  deserves  special 
mention  because,  in  my  judgment,  Amer- 
ica's need  for  timely  and  accurate  infor- 
mation about  national  and  world  devel- 
opments has  never  been  greater.  In  fact, 
the  contribution  which  the  all-news 
radio  format  can  make — particularly  if 
made  available  on  the  national  level— is 
immense. 

In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company's  new  radio  News  and  Informa- 
tion Service— NIS— which  now  arables 
stations  from  coast  to  coast  to  flU  the 
information  needs  of  their  listeners 
aroimd  the  clock  24  hours  a  day. 

The  programing  for  this  unique  and 
enterprising  service  includes  interna- 
tional, national,  and  regional  news,  short 
documentaries,  sports  highlights,  and  a 
wide  range  of  feature  presentations.  Sub- 
scribing stations  carry  up  to  50  minutes 
of  this  material  an  hoiu-,  integrating  it 
with  local  coverage  in  a  total  news  for- 
mat. In  Its  first  6  months  on  the  air,  NIS 
has  won  acceptance  in  virtually  every 
part  of  the  country. 

The  all-news  radio  format  as  employed 
up  to  now  has  been  limited  to  a  relatively 
small  number  of  stations  because  of  the 
major  costs  involved  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  a  full-time  news  operation. 
This  has  been  something  affordable  only 
to  the  Nation's  larger  stations,  and  gen- 
erally only  in  major  cities. 

The  significance  of  NBC's  effort  is  that 
It  offers  any  number  of  stations— and 
stations  in  smaller  population  centers— 
a  way  to  tap  the  extensive  news  gathering 
resources  of  one  major  broadcasting  or- 
ganization. Himdreds  of  stations  now 
have  an  affordable  alternative  to  stan- 
dard radio  music  and  talk  formats— and 
millions  of  Americans  who  might  not 
otherwise  have  such  a  listening  choice 
are  the  beneficiaries. 

We  deserve  to  be  informed  about  na- 
Uonal,   State,   and   local   Issues.   Public 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHVSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2.  1976 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Congress  approved  the  current  GI  bill, 
it  provided  for  the  inclusion  of  those 
veterans  with  service  after  January  31, 
1955  who  were  discharged  prior  to  June, 
1966.  For  the  nearly  500,000  veterans  in 
this  categorj'  who  are  currently  enrolled 
in  programs  of  education  and  training 
benefits  will  terminate  on  June  1.  1976. 
It  may  appear  that  a  10-year  period  is 
sufQcient  time  for  the  completion  of  a 
program  of  study  yet  I  feel  that  there 
exist  particular  considerations  for  vet- 
erans In  this  category  which  warrant 
legislative  action  to  allow  them  to  com- 
plete their  programs. 

When  the  Congress  was  looking  at  the 
GI  bill  In  1974  it  found  that  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons  veterans  were  not  using 
the  educational  assistance  available  to 
them.  At  that  time  it  was  concluded  that 
the  primary  reason  for  nonutilization  of 
benefits  was  the  Inadequate  level  of  as- 
sistance. Benefit  amounts  were  signifi- 
cantly increased  In  1974  and  the  utiliza- 
tion period  was  extended  from  8  to  10 
years. 

Many  veterans,  particularly  the  post- 
Korean  conflict  veterans,  were  finan- 
cially unable  to  attend  school  xmtil  the 
rates   had    achieved   a   more   adequate 
level.  Many  of  these  veterans  were  mar- 
ried and  have  dependent  children.  The 
financial  obligations  of  overall  support 
for  their  families  left  them  with  neither 
the  time  or  the  money  to  seek  programs 
of  education  and  training  despite  the 
fact  that  some  assistance  was  available. 
That  participation  bears  a  close  rela- 
tionship to  the  level  of  benefits  is  re- 
flected in  part  by  the  number  of  post- 
Korean  confiict  veterans  in  training  in 
current  years.  Since  1974  the  number  of 
those    veterans    in    training    has    been 
greater  than  the  number  in  training  in 
any  other  single  year  since  eligibility  was 
granted  in  1966.  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion statistics  show  that  the  mast  signifi- 
cant increase  in  utilization  of  the  GI 
bill  occurred  wltii  regard  to  the  post- 
Korean  confiict  veteran. 

Testimony  before  the  Senate  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  also  indicated  that  the 
lack  of  aggressive  outreach  programs 
added  to  the  nonutUization  by  post-Ko- 
rean confiict  veterans  who  were  often 
unaware  that  they  were  granted  benefits 
retroactively.  Thus  these  veterans  who 
are  currently  In  progams  of  study  began 
such  programs  in  relatively  recent  years 
due   to   outreach   programs    that   were 


strengthened  in  1974  and  benefit  levels 
that  made  such  endeavors  possible. 

The  opportunity  now  being  used  by 
these  veterans  is  of  further  importance 
when  we  realize  that  many  of  them  came 
from  educationally  disadvantaged  eco- 
nomic and  social  groups.  An  examination 
of  veterans  in  this  category  enrolled  in 
1974  revealed  that  those  who  were  dis- 
charged prior  to  1966  have  the  highest 
percentage  of  nonhlgh  school  gradu- 
ates, 21  percent  as  compared  to  those 
discharged  after  1966  in  which  the  non- 
high  school  graduate  rate  is  13.9  percent. 

We  should  also  keep  in  mind  that  the 
past  years  have  been  marked  by  high 
rates  of  inflation  and  imemployment, 
which  factors  have  further  prejudiced 
the  educational  pursuits  of  these  vet- 
erans. 

With  the  upgrading  of  benefit  levels 
and  outreach  programs  in  the  past  few 
years  the  post-Korean  conflict  veteran 
was  provided  with  an  opportunity  that 
didn't  fully  exist  prior  to  such  actions. 
The  nearly  500,000  of  them  who  seized 
this  opportunity  should  be  allowed  to 
c  jmplete  their  progrsuns. 

Recent  years  have  provided  more  op- 
portunity for  basic  adult  education  and 
post-secondary  education  than  was 
available  following  the  1955  to  1966  pe- 
riod. The  veterans  of  that  period  can 
now  be  educationally  served  more  read- 
ily and  more  effectively  than  at  any  other 
previous  time.  In  fah-ness  to  them  we 
cannot  assume  that  they  have  had  the 
same  opportunity  as  their  younger  coun- 
terparts to  utilize  their  educational  as- 
sistance in  these  past  10  years. 

I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
which  will  allow  these  veterans,  cur- 
rently enrolled  In  programs  of  education 
and  training,  to  complete  these  programs 
with  the  continued  assistance  of  the  GI 
bill. 


March  2,  1976 


A    TRIBUTE    TO    MAYOR    MAE 
STEWART 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES  . 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2.  1976 


Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  pay  tribute  to  a  leading  official 
of  the  Greater  Cleveland  area. 

Mayor  Mae  Stewart  of  the  city  of  East 
Cleveland  is  a  tireless  advocate  of  fair- 
ness, honesty,  and  high  standards  in 
municipal  government.  I  am  privileged 
to  count  this  remarkable  woman  among 
my  closest  circle  of  friends  and  advisers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  East  Cleveland's  first 
black  woman  mayor  had  made  an  indel- 
ible impact  on  the  life  of  this  city  of 
62,000  inhabitants.  Though  not  populous. 
East  Cleveland  is  as  plagued  by  social 
and  economic  ills  as  any  larger  metrop- 
olis in  the  United  States.  Incidentally,  It 
has  the  highest  number  of  citizens  on 
public  assistance  in  that  area  of  north- 
ern Ohio. 

Mrs.  Stewart  is  currently  serving  her 
second  4 -year  term  on  the  East  Cleveland 
Commission  after  having  won  an  over- 


whelming victory  In  the  elections  last 
faU. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  cite  a  typical 
example  of  Mayor  Stewart's  zeal  In  de- 
manding excellence  for  her  community. 
Recently,  she  waged  a  one-woman  battle 
against  the  East  Cleveland  branch  of  a 
major  national  food  chain  after  she  got 
tired  of  hearing  constituent  complaints 
about  rude  sendee,  poor  produce,  and 
general  filth.  After  a  storewide  Inspec- 
tion, Mrs.  Stewart  clamped  down  and 
mounted  a  sweeping  investigation  of 
store  consumer  policies,  health  stand- 
ards, and  discrimination  in  hiring  prac- 
tices. 

As  commissioner.  Mrs.  Stewart  has  also 
advocated  a  restructuring  of  the  East 
Cleveland  police  force  to  make  It  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  residents. 
Mr.  Speaker,  Mae  Stewart  knows  how  to 
get  the  job  done  and  her  constituents  are 
behind  her  all  the  way. 

As  with  most  people  who  attain  high 
political  of&ce,  the  road  to  success  be- 
gins much  earlier  with  Involvement  on 
the  community  level.  As  the  first  black 
PTA  president  in  the  East  Cleveland 
school  system,  Mrs.  Stewart  Instituted 
many  positive  changes.  Around  the  same 
time,  she  became  actively  involved  in  the 
Roselle  Sup>erior  Civic  Association,  an  or- 
ganization which  promotes  community- 
based  projects  and  a  better  working  rela- 
tionship between  city  administrators  and 
the  community.  Now  that  she  is  an  ad- 
ministrator herself,  she  still  maintains 
those  community  ties.  Let  me  take  a 
moment  to  list  but  a  few  of  her  associa- 
tions : 

MEMBraSHIPS 

The  Twenty-first  Congressional  District 
Caucus. 

The  Ohio  Black  Women's  Leadership 
Caucus. 

The  National  liCague  of  Cities;  Human 
Resources  Policy  Committee. 

Ohio  Municipal  League,  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People. 

The  Urban  League. 

Vice  President  of  the  Second  Ward  Demo- 
cratic Club  of  East  Cleveland. 

Board  of  Directors  of  the  East  Cleveland 
Police  Athletic  League. 

Volunteer  for  various  community  health 
drives. 

CITATIONS 

East  Cleveland  Citizen  of  the  Tear,  1970. 

Included  in  Who's  Who  in  Black  America. 

Recipient  of  Honorary  Degree  of  Human 
Relations,  1975,  tJnlverslty  Forum  Academy 
of  Western  Reserve  University. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past  30  years,  she 
has  been  married  to  Robert  L.  Stewart 
and  is  Uie  mother  of  four  grown  children. 
She  confides  to  her  close  associates  that 
her  best  hours  are  now  spent  entertain- 
ing her  two  young  grandsons. 

My  colleagues,  Mrs.  Stewart's  philos- 
ophy of  life  Is  basically  a  very  simple  one. 
It  is  also  one  which  all  public  servants 
should  heed.  Mae  Stewart  firmly  believes 
in  what  is  right,  and  passionately  opposes 
that  which  she  feels  Is  wrong.  She  does 
not  backst^,  cower,  or  remain  silent 
when  faced  with  adversity. 

Mayor  Stewart  and  all  those  eflfective 
local  office  holders  like  her  do  much  to 
make  om-  legislative  work  here  In  the 
Nation's  capital  that  much  easier.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  upon  you  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  here  assembled  to  Join 
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with  me  In  honoring  Mayor  Mae  Stewart. 
Knowing  her  as  I  do,  she  would  not  care 
for  too  much  flowery  language  or  high 
soimding  platitudes.  Given  the  chance, 
Mae  Stewart  would  tell  us  that  the  best 
way  to  honor  her  would  be  to  pledge  our- 
selves to  the  fight  against  crime,  hunger, 
poverty,  and  Ignorance,  and  to  dedicate 
ourselves  to  the  struggle  for  human  dig- 
nity for  all  citizens. 

This  is  our  Mayor  Mae  Stewart,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  we  are  proud  of  her. 


COMMEMORATING  "ESTONIAN 
INDEPENDENCE  DAY" 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  J.  DODD 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1976 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  last  week 
many  of  us  throughout  this  Nation  com- 
memorated mankind's  continuing  strug- 
gle for  human  rights  and  liberties  by 
celebrating  Estonian  Independence  Day. 
It  is  an  occasion  about  which  many 
Americans  know  a  great  deal,  but  un- 
fortimately  some  know  very  little.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  in- 
crease the  awareness  of  Americans  about 
the  valiant  fight  of  Estonians  for  their 
cherished  independence. 

Like  its  sister  Baltic  States,  Estonia 
has  had  to  fight  Uiroughout  its  history 
foreign  efforts  to  conquer  It.  It  was  late 
in  the  16th  century  that  the  three  Baltic 
States  first  allied  themselves  with  the 
Scandinavian  countries  rattier  than 
pay  homage  to  the  Russian  czars  seek- 
ing to  control  them. 

Russian  dominance  over  the  Baltic 
Nations  began  in  the  early  18th  century 
and  continued  for  nearly  200  years.  In 
November  1917,  when  the  Communists 
became  masters  of  Russia,  the  Estonian 
leaders  decided  to  break  away  f  rcHn  Rus- 
sia, taking  advantage  of  the  German 
menace  at  its  borders.  On  February  23, 
1918.  German  troops  entered  Estonia, 
and  the  Communists  fled  the  country. 

The  sudden  change  was  a  mixed  bless- 
ing to  the  people.  The  presence  of  the 
Germans  was  regarded  as  the  only  sure 
way  of  evicting  the  Communists,  but 
Estonian  leaders  did  not  welcome  the  oc- 
cupation of  their  homeland  by  another 
set  of  foreigners.  But,  they  were  in  no 
position  to  resist  the  Germans  openly. 

Instead,  they  took  a  symbolically  mo- 
mentous step:  on  February  24, 1918,  they 
proclaimed  Estonia's  independence. 

The  Germans,  of  course,  refused  to 
recognize  the  proclamation.  They  ar- 
rested and  Imprisoned  mtiny  Estonian 
leaders,  and  niled  the  country  with  an 
iron  hand  until  early  November  1918. 
Meanwhile,  many  Estonian  leaders  fled 
the  country  and  began  to  carry  on  a  vig- 
orous campaign  in  the  Allied  countries, 
and  also  In  the  United  States,  in  behalf 
of  their  compatriots  in  Estonia. 

These  brave  leaders  were  successful, 
for  on  March  1,  1918,  Prance  accorded 
de  facto  recognition  to  Estonia  as  an 
Independent  state.  Great  Britain  and 
Italy  did  the  same  on  March  20  and  May 
29,  respectively.  By  the  actions  of  these 
countries,  Estonia  was  granted  limited 
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but  important  International  status  while 
it  was  still  under  foreign  occupation. 

In  November  1918,  the  Germans  with- 
drew from  Estonia,  but  the  Soviets  once 
again  attacked.  The  ever  ready  Estonian 
people  responded  quickly  to  the  govern- 
ment order  for  general  mobilization  and 
braced  themselves  under  their  brave  and 
capable  military  leader.  Col.  Johan 
Laidoner. 

For  a  few  critical  weeks  tliey  held  the 
Soviets  in  check  in  a  number  of  en- 
counters, and  they  were  then  helped  by 
the  effective  aid  of  the  Finns  and  a 
British  naval  squadron,  which  brought 
badly  needed  munitions.  Estonia's  Inde- 
pendence was  saved  wtih  the  help  of  her 
friends,  and  we  must  follow  this  past  ex- 
ample with,  at  the  very  least,  our  own  ex- 
pression of  strong  moral  support  for  the 
rights  of  Estonians  to  be  independent. 

When  the  peace  treaty  was  signed  on 
February  2,  1920,  between  Estonia  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  Soviet  Union  "vol- 
imtarily  and  forever"  renounced  Its  sov- 
ereign rights  over  the  territory  and  peo- 
ple of  Elstonia. 

From  the  day  it  declared  Its  Inde- 
pendence from  the  Soviet  Union  until 
1940,  when  the  Soviet  Union  illegally  ex- 
tended Its  control  over  the  Baltic  States, 
Estonia  existed  as  a  free  and  Independ- 
ent nation.  Estonia  took  Its  place  In  the 
world  community  of  nations.  Its  contri- 
butions to  the  work  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, often  as  a  worthy  spokesman  of 
the  small,  democratic  states  and  always 
as  an  ardent  advocate  of  peace,  were 
significant. 

The  coiu*se  of  catastrophic  events  very 
early  in  the  last  war  spelled  tragedy  for 
Estonia,  as  it  did  to  Its  neighbors  Lat- 
via and  Lithuania.  But  for  a  people  who 
can  keep  the  hope  of  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence alive  for  as  long  as  Estonians 
have,  freedom  will  surely  come  again. 

In  our  own  country,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
many  people  of  Estonian  descent  keep 
this  hope  of  Independence  for  Estonia 
alive  deep  in  their  hearts  and  upper- 
most In  their  minds.  They  have  banded 
together  In  societies  whch  work  for  the 
freedom  of  their  ancestral  homeland  and 
also  contribute  greatly  to  the  American 
communities  in  which  they  live. 

My  own  State  can  point  proudly  to  the 
Connecticut  Estonian  Society  of  Man- 
chester. Under  the  worthy  leadership  of 
Mrs.  Valke  Lugus,  tlie  Connecticut  Es- 
tonian Society  is  a  credit  to  the  rich  her- 
itage of  that  Baltic  nation,  and  the  new 
history  of  our  American  democratic  ex- 
perience. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  and  much 
honor  to  join  together  with  fine  people 
such  as  Mrs.  Lugus  and  the  others  of  the 
Connecticut  Estonian  Society  to  com- 
memorate Estonian  Independence  Day. 


NEW  BIRDS  SING  IN  SLOVAKIA 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GZOEGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1976 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  after  a  generation  of  Commu- 
nist rule  some  have  expected  the  spirit 
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of  the  captive  nations  to  be  crushed.  To 
the  deep  chagrin  of  their  Communist 
masters,  this  is  not  the  case,  for  new 
birds  begin  to  sing  times  diametrically 
opposite  to  Communism  within  the  Com- 
munist occupied  lands.  As  an  example  I 
would  like  to  cite  reports  from  northern 
Slovakia,  near  the  Polish  border,  of 
•  Samizdat"  leaflets  with  national  and 
religious  conUiU;  secretly  produced  and 
distributed  b^^oung  Slovaks.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  spontaneous  action  the  Com- 
munist security  service  sealed  off  a 
large  portion  of  the  country  to  search  for 
the  young  Slovaks  responsible  for  these 
acts  of  resistance.  The  towns  searched, 
in  some  of  which  whole  blocks  of  houses 
were  cordoned  off,  included  Namestovo, 
Dolny  Kubin,  Spisska  Stara  Ves,  Ruzom- 
berok,  Zlllna,  Trencin,  and  Nitra. 

The  spirit  of  these  young  Slovaks  is 
characteristic  of  a  new  generation 
throughout  Eastern  Europe,  national- 
istic, but  not  chauvinistic,  religious,  but 
not  dogmatic,  and  believers  in  elected 
representative  government,  not  the  to- 
talitarianism of  any  party.  This  new 
spirit  of  resistance  by  young  people  in 
Eastern  Europe,  is  beginning  to  have 
response  in  the  \Vest.  For  example,  Dr. 
Kristof  Grelner,  the  distinguished  Slovak 
journalist  in  exile  in  West  German,  edi- 
tor of  the  Slovak -language  newspaper 
Cernakov  Odkaz  and  director  of  Slovak 
broadcasts  from  Cologne,  beams  back  to 
Slovakia  reports  of  acts  of  Slovak  re- 
sistance so  that  the  whole  nation  can  be 
informed  of  different  acts  of  Slovak 
heroism. 

Different  exile  groups  in  contact  with 
the  resistance  in  their  native  lands  have 
begun  spontaneous  cooperation  with 
each  other,  based  upon  the  concepts  de- 
veloped by  young  people  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  The  Slovak  Revolutionary 
Army,  representing  continuity  from  the 
earliest  Slovak  opposition  to  the  Soviet 
occupiers  of  Slovakia  to  the  new  genera- 
tion, entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Polish  Combat  Organization,  Wolna 
Polska.  on  October  16,  1975. 1  am  pleased 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  text  of  this  agreement  of  coopera- 
tion between  two  significant  resistance 
groups  as  It  appeared  in  the  publication 
Free  Poland  of  October-November  1975: 
Joint  Comitdniqttx 

The  Combat  Organization  Free  Poland 
(Organizacja  Bojowa  Wolna  PoUka)  and  the 
Slovalc  Revolutionary  Army  (Slovenska 
R«volucna  Armada),  representing  resistance 
fcH-ces  of  our  two  neighboring  nations,  re- 
solve: 

To  Jointly  engage  In  the  armed  struggle 
against  the  alien,  dlcutorial  regimes  op- 
pressing our  nations; 

To  consider  the  freedom.  Independence  and 
territorial  Integrity  of  Poland  and  Slovakia 
being  essential  conditions  for  both  nations- 

To  coordinate  resistance  operations  to  pre- 
vent any  sanctuary  for  enemy  forces  along 
our  common  border; 

To  Jointly  demand  treatment  of  our  com- 
batants under  the  rules  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention as  Armed  Forces  of  National  Libera- 
tion Movements; 

To  Increase,  through  common  efforts,  the 
revoluUonary  self-confidence  within  each  of 
oiir  nations; 

To  further  cooperation  between  our  two 
nations  on  behalf  at  the  principle  of  aelf- 
determlnation  of   nations   inspired   by  the 
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great  national  hero  of  Poland.  Marshal  Jo- 
zef  Pilsudski.  and  the  great  national  hero 
of  Slovakia,  C3eneral  Milan  Rastlslav  Ste- 
fanlk; 

Under  the  banner  For  Your  Freedom  and 
Ours  to  Jointly  oppose  the  alien  Communist 
ideology  which  is  so  repugnant  to  the  na- 
tional and  religious  feelings  of  our  nations 
and  to  Jointly  oppose  a  revival  of  Fascism, 
which  brought  in  the  past  the  partition  of 
each  of  our  nations; 

Further,  as  Slavic  and  Christian  peoples 
we  recognize  A.  I.  Solzhenitsyn  as  a  Prophet 
for  our  time  and  extend  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship on  the  basis  of  equality  and  mutual 
respect  to  fighters  for  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence from  all  other  enslaved  nations; 

The  Combat  Organization  Free  Poland 
and  the  Slovak  Revolutionary  Army  Jointly 
call  upon  all  other  National  Liberation 
Movements  to  Join  oiu:  alliance  in  order  to 
cooperate  and  coordinate  our  actions  against 
the  Soviet  Imperialistic  invaders  and  the 
Conununist  ruled  "governments"  in  our 
countries: 

Both  parties  make  it  public  that  several 
detailed  protocols  have  been  signed  govern- 
ing the  conduct  of  revolutionary  operations. 

(Duly  executed  signatures  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  both  parties  appear  on  the 
original  of  this  agreement.) 

Signed  on  the  16th  Day  of  October^  1975, 
in  New  York.  New  York. 
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1975-76     VFW    VOICE     OP    DEMOC- 
RACY SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1976 


Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  rep- 
resentative in  Congress  of  the  11th  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana,  I  am  especially  proud 
to  insert  the  inspirational  words  of  my 
yoimg  constituent  Jeffrey  Douglas 
Moran. 

Mr.  Moran  composed  and  delivered 
the  following  as  a  part  of  the  VFW  Voice 
of  Democracy  Scholarship  Prgoram. 

The  article  follows: 

1975-76  VFW  VoKr  or  Dxmocract  Scholar- 
ship PaocaAM,  Indiana  Winnek 

To  me  our  American  heritage  Is  like  a 
buUdlng.  Kwry  physical  building  that  stands 
the  test  of  time,  has  a  foundation  of  a  firm 
substance.  Likewise,  our  heritage  has  a  reso- 
lute foundation.  It  is  steadfast  because  It 
was  buUt  on  the  principles  that  "all  men 
are  created  equal",  that  all  men  have  "certain 
unalienable  rights",  and  that  among  man's 
rights  as  a  human  being,  and  as  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  is  the  privilege  to  b*  what  you 
want  to  be,  to  accomplish  the  impossible,  to 
go  where  no  one  else  has  ever  been,  to  see 
and  hear  and  experience  things  no  one  else 
has  ever  even  dreamed  of  experiencing,  to 
make  your  life  as  fuU,  and  rich,  and  satis- 
fying, and  meaningful  as  possible. 

These  rights  and  opportunities  have  not 
always  existed  though.  Our  forefathers  drew 
up  the  blueprints  of  this  immense  founda- 
tion. Each  of  our  colonial  ancestors  was.  In 
a  sense,  a  draftsman.  They  had  endured  all 
they  could,  and  saw  that  the  British  Crown 
was  seated  on  a  wavering  and  Inconstant 
footing  that  would  crush  UiCir  lives  and  the 
lives  of  their  children  should  it  fall.  And 
so  they  set  out  to  create  a  new  and  better 
building,  one  which  would  not  topple  at  the 
slightest  wind  of  opposition.  They  met  and 
decided  that  their  necessities  to  human  dig- 
nity and  self  respect  would  form  the  .  .  . 


"concrete"  which  would  become,  in  future 
years,  the  groundwork  of  a  great  fundamen- 
tal Institution. 

Soon  after  the  completion  of  the  base  of 
this  building,  the  lives  of  the  original  drafts- 
men were  relinquished.  This,  though,  was 
not  the  end  of  construction  by  any  means. 
The  next  generation,  feeling  that  same  inner 
drive  and  force  to  excel,  then  started  work- 
ing on  the  first  floor.  Their  accomplish- 
ments shaped  the  architecture  of  the  ground 
floor.  When  they  died,  the  next  group  of 
"construction  workers"  started  on  the  job. 
With  each  generation  a  section  of  that  build- 
ing was  completed.  Now.  after  200  years  of 
existence,  one  might  think  that  the  building 
would  be  ready  to  crumble  at  the  slightest 
Jar.  But,  surprisingly  enough,  that  buUding 
Is  now  Just  as  immovable  and  steady  as  it 
was  when  the  work  had  Just  begun.  However, 
instead  of  existing  as  a  simple  footing,  it  Is 
a  vast  skyscraper,  with  floor  after  floor  and 
layer  after  layer  of  solid  democratic  material. 
One  might  also  think,  that  such  a  tall  struc- 
ture would  be  easily  destroyed  by  angry  winds 
and  tempests.  And  through  the  years  I'll 
grant  you  many  troubled  winds  and  tremors 
have  tried  to  loosen  the  sure  foundation  of 
this  institution  but  Its  creators  foresaw  its 
eventual  growth  and  aUowed  for  it  in  their 
plans.  Just  as  the  original  buUders  added  to 
the  structiu-e  of  this  buUdlng,  it  is  therefore 
our  responsibility  as  Americans  living  in  the 
United  States  today,  to  preserve  this  historic 
landmark  and  to  meet  the  challenge:  to  let 
our  accomplishments  form  another  floor  in 
the  American  Heritage  skyscraper. 


AMERICAS  IMAGE  ABROAD 

HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF  California' 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1976 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  editorial  by 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  editor  in 
chief  of  the  Hearst  newspapers,  which 
was  published  recently  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Examiner  on  the  subject  of  this 
country's  international  Image. 

Mr.  Hearst  finds  that  foreign  nations 
have  begun  to  worry  that  the  United 
States  may  not  continue  to  have  the  will 
to  match  our  world  status  as  a  super- 
power. 

The  complete  text  of  his  very  percep- 
tive and  enlightening  editorial  follows: 
Our  Imagx  Abroad 
(By  WUlUm  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr.) 

Paris. — In  three  weeks  spent  talking  to 
people  in  western  Europe  of  various  nation- 
alities and  many  different  walks  of  life,  one 
thing  stands  out. 

Europeans  no  longer  are  sure  that  the 
United  States  possesses  the  will  to  match  our 
status  as  a  super  power. 

In  our  bicentennial  year.  America's  tra- 
ditional image  as  the  chief  defender  of  world 
freedom  and  stability  is  growing  blurred. 

One  reason  for  this  is  the  weakness  of  the 
President.  The  Hearst  Newspapers'  conti- 
nental European  correspondent  Bernard  D. 
Kaplan  and  I  found  the  belief  firmly  planted 
here  that  Gerald  Ford  Is  a  prisoner  of  Con- 
gress— and,  as  a  result,  the  first  President 
since  the  Second  World  War  without  decisive 
authority  to  Intervene  in  world  affairs. 

Of  course,  this  may  only  prove  to  be  a 
temporary  condition,  the  consequence  of 
having  a  non-elected  President.  Nevertheless, 
Europeans  are  worried.  This  Is  mainly  be- 
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cause  what  they  are  caning  America's 
"paralysis"  In  IntematlonaX  affairs  coincides 
with  the  biggest  upsurge  of  Soviet  military 
power  since  the  war. 

France's  Foreign  Minister  Jean  Sauvag- 
nargiies  told  us  in  an  interrlev  tlxat  he 
regards  the  "hanutrtnglng"  of  Ford  by  Con- 
gress as  a  greater  cause  for  immediate  con- 
cern than  even  the  Soviet  buildup.  As  he 
sees  It,  the  American  chief  executive  "can't 
do  what  he  wants  to  do — which  Is  a  new  fact 
that  we  In  Europe  have  never  before  been 
confronted  with  In  the  poetwar  world." 

The  Eluropeans  don't  question  our  jwwer. 
At  least,  not  yet.  Sauvagnargues  and  others 
stUl  consider  the  United  States  the  para- 
mount poUtlcal  and  military  power,  al- 
though beginning  to  lose  Its  margin  of  sup- 
eriority over  the  Russians.  They  stUl  depend 
on  us.  In  my  view,  they  may  depend  on  us 
too  much. 

Thoughtful  Europeans  admit  that  we 
would  aU  be  far  ijetter  off  If  countries  like 
France.  Britain  and  West  Germany  displayed 
more  self-reliance  of  a  genuinely  respon- 
sible kind.  That  doesn't  mean  the  cheap,  easy 
carping  at  America  that  normally  passes  over 
here  for  demonstrating  Independence  from 
the  U.S.  That  sort  of  thing  is  self-indulgence 
rather  than  self-reUance.  Sadly,  It  Is  what 
most  of  the  Europeans  have  been  best  at  In 
recent  times. 

Thirty  years  after  the  war  they  are  stlU 
not  wlUlng  to  take  on  their  fair  share  in  their 
own  defense.  Even  their  alarm  at  the  growth 
of  Russian  strength  hasn't  done  very  much 
to  make  them  pitch  In  more  In  arms,  men 
and  money  to  the  common  Western  defense 
effort. 

This  is  because  they  cannot  kick  the  habit 
of  looking  to  America  for  their  protection.  It 
Is  this  long-standing  tendency  that  has 
heightened  fears  here  about  American  lead- 
ership. 

On  earlier  visits  I  found  the  Europeans 
complaining  that  we  Americans  were  too 
slow  to  trust  the  Russians.  Now  It's  the  other 
way  around.  They're  afraid  we  are  being  too 
trusting. 

According  to  Sauvagnargues,  too  many 
Americans  have  been  putting  too  much  reli- 
ance on  what  he  regards  as  a  misconceived 
understanding  of  UJS.-Sovlet  detente.  He 
emphasized  that  It  Is  "nonsense"  to  con- 
sider detente  In  Itself  to  be  a  policy,  or  a 
substitute  for  one. 

"It  is  not  a  remedy  for  everything,"  he 
told  us.  "It  only  means  that  the  Americans 
and  Russians  have  agreed  that  there  wont 
be  a  nuclear  war.  It  doesn't  mean  more  than 
that." 

Like  a  lot  of  other  people  we  saw,  the 
French  foreign  minister  thinks  that  Amer- 
ica's current  Irresolution  in  foreign  policy  Is 
a  product  of  what  happened  In  Vietnam. 
"Its  a  very  unfortunate  situation  for  a  super 
power  to  be  In,"  he  said. 

It  was  particularly  striking  to  hear  this 
from  a  senior  French  official,  sitting  cool  and 
self-assured  In  the  regal  atmosphere  of  the 
Qual  d'Orsay,  the  building  that  has  served 
as  France's  foreign  ministry  for  nearly  as 
long  as  America  has  been  a  nation. 

European  leaders  get  a  lot  of  vicarious  au- 
thority from  the  Impressive  historical  set- 
tings m  which  they  operate.  One  often  has 
to  rememt)cr  that  this  does  not  necessarily 
make  what  they  say  any  truer  or  wiser. 

On  this  occasion,  though,  Sauvagnargues's 
words  were  significant  because  the  French, 
under  the  late  President  Charles  De  Gaulle, 
were  the  first  In  western  Europe  to  urge 
detente.  They  pressed  ahead  with  It  before 
America.  They  extolled  Franco-Soviet 
'friendship."  Now.  they  seem  to  be  among 
the  flrst  EuropeimjB  to  recognize  the  limita- 
tions of  detente. 

Kaplan  and  I  were  the  first  newsmen, 
French  or  foreign,  to  learn  that  Ftance  had 
decided   to   recognize   the   pro-C!ommunlst 
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ICE'LA  regime  in  Angola.  In  disclosing  the 
decision  to  us,  Sauvagnargues  explained 
ttiat  It  was  being  done  in  honor  of  limiting 
Buasian  Influence  there,  at  least  In  the  long 
run.  by  giving  tlie  Angolans  the  alternative 
of  looking  toward  tlie  West. 

Nobody  could  fairly  accuse  Sauvagnargues 
of  being  antl-Amerlcan,  which  Is  a  refresh- 
ing change  from  some  of  his  recent  predeces- 
sors. In  fact.  In  spite  of  misgivings  over 
American  policy.  I  felt  an  atmosphere  of 
friendliness  toward  the  United  States  In  of- 
ficial French  circles  that  I  hadnt  encounter- 
ed here  In  20  years. 

I'm  told  that  this  Is  the  work  of  Presi- 
dent Valery  Discard  d'Estalng  who  ordered 
French  officials  to  drop  their  soiir  attitude, 
which  had  become  almost  second  nature  dur- 
ing the  GauUist  era,  and  to  start  acting  like 
America's  allies  again. 

Sauvagnargues  has  been  responsible  for 
carrying  out  this  presidential  directive  on 
a  day-to-day  level  and  observers  here  say 
that  he  should  be  given  full  marks  for  suc- 
ceeding. They  also  give  a  great  deal  of  credit 
to  our  able  ambassador,  Kenneth  Rush.  Bush 
has  been  helped  by  the  fact  that  he  and 
the  foreign  minister  are  old  personal 
friends — they  served  together  as  ambassadors 
to  West  Germany — who  have  a  mutual  pref- 
erence for  a  soft-spoken  approach  to  prob- 
lems. 

But  Sauvagnargues's  goodwill  toward  Amer- 
ica made  what  he  said  about  its  post-Viet- 
nam frame  of  mind  even  more  ironic.  The 
French,  like  other  Europeans,  are  not  happy 
about  the  impact  the  loss  of  the  Vietnam 
war  has  had  on  American  thinking.  Sauvag- 
nargues preferred  not  to  be  reminded  that  It 
was  the  Europeans — as  It  happens,  the 
French  were  the  loudest — ^who  persistently 
urged  us  to  get  out  of  Vietnam  and  let  the 
Vietnamese  settle  It  alone.  The  Americans 
followed  their  advice,  however  belatedly, 
and  now  the  French  don't  like  the  conse- 
quences. 

Of  course,  the  most  Immediate  conse- 
quence was  Angola.  Pretty  much  from  the 
start  we  did  there  what  Europe  said  we 
should  have  done  In  Vietnam.  That  Is  to  say, 
we  did  little  or  nothing  to  stop  the  Com- 
munists. 

But  It  develops  that  the  Europeans  are  as 
disturbed  by  America's  non-intervention  In 
Africa  as  they  were  by  its  Intervention  in 
southeast  Asia.  As  Sauvagnargues  put  It, 
"The  United  States  said  too  much  about 
Angola  and  did  too  little." 

To  the  French,  the  new  fact  demonstrated 
by  the  Communist  win  In  faraway  southern 
Africa  Is  that  Russia  Is  now  a  world  power 
on  exactly  the  same  foottog  as  the  United 
States. 

That  is,  It  possesses  a  capacity  to  send  Its 
forces  by  air  and  sea  nearly  everywhere.  At 
the  time  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  it  lacked 
that  capacity.  The  thought  has  been  occur- 
ring to  some  people  here  that  the  chief  aim 
of  Russian  policy  over  the  past  decade  may 
have  been  to  gain  time  In  which  to  make 
good  the  deficiency. 

No  one  we  saw  seemed  to  have  a  really 
clear  notion  of  what  the  Russians  wlU  be  up 
to  next.  The  consensus  Is  that  Berlin  Is 
probably  safe  for  an  Indefinite  period,  but 
not  neoessarUy  forever.  Soviet  Intentions  in 
the  Mediterranean  are  Judged  to  be  am- 
biguous. The  Europeans  feel  almost  anything 
could  happen  in  Africa, 

Virtually  everybody  here  agrees  on  one 
point.  Moscow  Isnt  buUdlng  a  two,  or  maybe 
three,  ocean-sized  navy  and  trying  to  extend 
Its  sway  around  the  southern  perimeter  of 
Africa,  deep  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  Just  for 
the  exercise.  As  was  repeatedly  emphasized 
to  us,  these  are  areas  where  the  Russians 
have  never  been  before. 

Sauvagnargues  believes  the  United  States 
"probably"  stUl  has  naval  superiority  over 
the  Russians.  The  French  retain  a  great  deal 
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of  respect  tat  the  Anglo-Saxon  naval  tradi- 
tion, based  on  the  numerotis  times  In  their 
history  that  the  British  navy  beat  them. 
They  regard  us  as  having  fallen  heir  to  this 
tradition.  In  their  view.  It  gives  the  American 
fleet  an  edge  that.  In  a  war,  would  be  im- 
p<xtant. 

This  sounds  reassuring.  However,  only  a 
few  years  ago  our  control  of  the  seas  was 
accepted  as  an  indisputable  fact  by  every 
European.  It  was  based  on  confidence  that 
we  had  a  long  lead  over  the  Russians  In  the 
quantity  as  well  as  quality  of  our  ships  and 
sea-going  mlfisllfts.  Like  other  signs  of  con- 
fidence in  America,  this  one  has  waned,  too. 

Britain's  control  of  the  sea  lanes  main- 
tained world  order  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
19th  Century.  We  found  apprehension 
moimting  here  that  America's  supremacy  on 
the  oceans  may  be  ending  after  only  a 
generation. 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  ENDORSES 
PRESIDENT  FORD 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1976 

Air.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sunday's 
Chicago  Tribune,  in  an  editorial  endorse- 
ment of  President  Ford  In  t2ie  upcoming 
Illinois  primary,  touched  on  a  number 
of  important  reasons  why  the  President 
is  doing  a  good  Job,  and  summed  them 
all  up  by  saying: 

Hi3  way  Is  less  dramatic,  but  more  likely 
to  work;  by  most  economic  Indicators,  in 
fact.  It  is  working  now. 

That  is,  it  seems  to  me  an  important 
point  which  should  not  be  forgotten  in 
the  midst  of  this  year's  campaigning. 
Those  who  challenge  incumbents,  for 
nomination  or  election,  seldom  feel  res- 
ervations about  blaming  their  opponent 
when  the  economy  is  turning  down.  This 
year,  it  is  the  incumbent's  turn  to  cite 
the  statistics. 

Inflation  and  unemployment  axe 
down;  the  economy  as  a  whole  is  up. 

And  Gerald  Ford  is  President. 

The  article  follows : 

I  From  the  Chicago  Tribime.  Feb.  29, 19761 
Why    We   Abe   fos   Mb.   Ford 

The  contest  for  the  Republican  presiden- 
tial nomination  is  between  two  conservative 
leaders  with  very  similar  views  on  most  na- 
tional issues — inflation.  unemployment, 
crime  and  pubUc  safety,  defense,  and  the 
need  to  control  spending  and  reduce  the 
swollen  federal  bureaucracy.  If  the  poUtlcal 
phUosophies  of  Gerald  Ford  and  Ronald  Rea- 
gan were  written  out  in  Basic  English  and 
placed  side  by  side,  it  would  take  careful 
scrutiny  to  decide  which  statement  repre- 
sented the  President  and  which  the  former 
governor  of  California. 

Where  Mr.  Ford  and  Mr.  Reagan  differ 
markedly  is  not  in  phUoeophy,  but  in  style — 
their  approach  to  national  problems  and 
their  way  of  thinking  out  solutions.  And  It  is 
prlmarUy  on  that  l>asls  that  we  support 
President  Ford  for  nomination  over  his  rival. 
His  way  Is  less  dramatic,  but  more  likely  to 
work;  by  most  economic  Indicators,  in  fact, 
it  is  working  now. 

Mr.  Reagans  ability  to  dramatize  issues 
has  made  him  a  formidable  candidate.  He  is 
able  to  sum  up,  in  an  anecdote  or  a  vivid 
phrase,  worries  and  discontents  that  mUUons 
of  Americans  feel,  and  to  convince  many  ot 
us  that  these  dlfflctdtles  can  be  ended  only 
by  the  Idnd  of  bold  leadership  and  sweeping 
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plans  he  offers.  In  Mr,  Reagan's  view,  more- 
over, leadership  of  this  kind  can  come  only 
from  thoM  who  are  "Independeot  of  the 
forces  that  have  brought  us  our  problems — 
the  Congress,  the  bureaucracy,  the  lobbjrlsta, 
big  business,  and  big  labor."  It  must  be  a 
leadership  "that  Is  not  part  of  the  entrenched 
Washington  establishment  .  .  .  that  will  not 
be  fettered  by  old  cammitments  and  old 
friendships." 

These  quotations,  from  a  campaign  bro- 
chure entitled  "Reason  for  Reagan"  sum  up 
the  theme  of  his  campaign:  the  picture  of 
one  courageous  man  challenging  a  faceless 
army  of  officialdom.  Its  appeal  cannot  be  de- 
nied. Neither  can  the  truth  of  Mr.  Reagan's 
principal  charge,  that  the  federal  bureaucracy 
hae  grown  so  bloated  and  unwieldy  that  it 
can  accomplish  little  more  than  to  go  on 
existing. 

As  a  candidate,  Mr.  Pord  clearly  suffers  by 
contrast.  He  does  not  offer  us  bold  plans  or 
emergency  measures;  his  policy.  In  fact, 
seems  to  consist  largely  of  denying  that  there 
la  an  emergency. 

He  seems  preoccupied   with   the  tiresome 
problems  rather  than  the  glorloiu  solutions; 
he  thinks  in  terms  of  conlUctlng  claims  to  be 
balanced,  rather  than  villains  to  be  routed. 
Mr.  Ford's  style  seems  particularly  plod- 
ding In  an  election  year.  By  mos!;  rules  of 
political  strategy,   this  is  the  time  for  the 
President    to    do    something    dramatic    and 
visible — something    that    will    please    large 
numbers  of  voters  before  the  November  elec- 
tions, regardless  of  what  happens  afterwards 
Mr.  Pord  keeps  mi.sslng  his  chance.  He  Ulks 
as  If  the  economy  will   heal   itself  with   a 
minimum  of  interference  from  Washington 
And.   perhaps   by  coincidence,   that   Is  Just 
what  Is  happening.  Production  is  Increasing 
unemployment    is    edging    do.vnward     and 
living  costs  are  leveling  off. 

Like  Mr.  Reagan,   the  President  does   not 
trust   federal    machinery   to   work    wonders 
Unlike  him.   Mr.  Ford  evidently  thinks  Its 
existence   is   a   fact,   and    that    It   can't   be 
drastically    redesigned    without    disruption 
The    point    Is    illustrated    by    Mr.    Reagan's 
much-disputed  plan  for  transferring  federal 
programs  and  revenue  sources  to  the  sutes 
This  plan   has   been   progreaelvely   scaled 
down  since  last  September,  when  Mr.  Reagan 
unveiled  his  dramatic  program  to  cut  federal 
spending  'by  as  much  as  990  billion."  It  has 
now  lost  Its  specific  dollar  amount  and  has 
become  a  list  of  programs  that  "should  be 
carefully    considered"    for    tran.sfer    to    the 
states,  the  likeliest  being  welfare,  education 
housing,  food  stamps.  Medicaid,  community 
and  regional  development,  and  revenue  shar- 
ing.  Mr.    Reagan    tends    to   get    testy    when 
questioned  on  details  of  his  plan. 

Mr.  Ford's  reaction  from  the  first  was  that 
thU  sweeping  approach  did  not  solve  prob- 
lems so  much  as  transfer  them  from  federal 
department  heads  to  governors— a  view  that 
.seems  to  be  shared  by  most  governors. 

The  point  is  not  so  much  the  value  of  this 
plan  as  the  contrast  in  approach.  Mr.  Reagan 
staru  with  a  spectacular  program  and  finds 
out  about  the  drawbacks  later;  Mr  Ford 
begins  with  the  cautious  awareness  that 
ideas,  no  matter  how  attractive,  must  be 
balanced  against  given  facts—that  nothing 
is  quite  as  simple  as  it  looks  at  first  And 
In  that,  we  think  Mr.  Ford  is  right  Spec- 
tacular plana  for  taking  power  away  from 
Washington— much  as  we  agree  with  the  pur- 
pose—are  likely  to  prove  Just  as  unrealistic 
as  ^)ectacular  promises  involving  new  fed- 
eral programs. 

Mr.  Reagan  was  an  effective  two-term  gov- 
ernor, and  can  rightly  take  pride  In  his  rec- 
ord. The  consensus  in  California,  however  is 
that  he  became  effective  only  after  he  learned 
to  adapt  his  philosophies  to  the  facts  of 
politics.  That  Is  a  lesson  he  now  appears 
to  have  learned. 
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We  have  no  quarrel  with  Mr.  Reagan's 
philosophies.  But  we  do  not  think  the  nation 
needs  a  President  who  sees  problems  as  both 
bigger  and  simpler  than  they  are;  who  re- 
gards them  not  as  difficult  situations  that 
need  patient  work,  but  as  challenges  to 
dramatic  action  starring  himself.  Mr.  Ford 
may  be  the  less  glamorous  candidate,  but 
he'd  be  the  better  President. 


AW  ACS  PROGRAM 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  2.  1976 


Ml-.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Penta- 
gon has  come  up  with  a  new  political 
ploy  to  foist  its  Ill-conceived  and  ex- 
cessively expensive  AWACs  program 
onto  the  Congress.  On  February  27,  the 
Pentagon  sent  to  Congress  a  trumped-up 
letter  of  offer  for  the  sale  of  32  AW  AG's 
to  NATO  at  a  cost  of  $2.2  billion.  No  one 
in  the  Pentagon  expects  this  letter  of 
otfer  to  be  accepted  In  its  current  form. 
It  will  take  many  months  and  possibly 
even  years  to  negotiate  a  deal  which  may 
never  be  consummated. 

Why  then  was  the  letter  of  offer  is- 
.sued  now  in  its  current  form?  The  Air 
Force  hopes  that  the  proposed  sale  of  32 
aircraft  will  stymie  opposition  In  Con- 
gress to  this  year's  proposal  to  purchase 
6  AWACs  at  a  cost  of  $474.7  million.  In 
addition,  the  Air  Force  is  seeking  $109.6 
million  in  research  funds  for  AW  AC'S  or 
a  total  request  of  $584.3  mUIion  for  fiscal 
year  1977. 

Normally,  the  Pentagon  Issues  a  letter 
of  offer  as  a  formality  after  the  main 
elements  of  an  arms  sales  have  already 
been  negotiated.  Checks  wiUi  Pentagon 
officials  by  my  staff  Indicate  that  nego- 
tiations have  barely  begun  on  this  proj- 
ect. Furthermore,  the  Pentagon  principal 
argument  for  this  kind  oi   arms  sales 
have  always  been  that  the  increased  pro- 
duction rims  through  foreign  sales  will 
reduce  the  cost  per  aircraft.  However,  a 
check  by  my  staff  with  Pentagon  offi- 
cials reveals  that,  while  the  Air  FV)rce 
claims  that  the  costs  will  be  cut,  they 
have  no  idea  what  the  reduced  costs  will 
actually  be.  A  check  with  Boeing  also  dis- 
closed that  they  have  not  calculated  a 
firm  dollar  savings.  A  Boeing  spokesman 
did  say  that  as  the  production  sum  is 
increased  there  is  a  so-called  "learning 
curve"  which  reduces  the  price  of  each 
additional  unit. 

The  incoinplete  information  available 
from  the  Air  Force  and  eaily  stages  of 
the  negotiation  all  indicate  that  this  let- 
ter of  offer  was  thrown  together  in  great 
haste  in  an  effort  to  defuse  any  congres- 
sional opposition  to  AWACs. 

Not  only  Is  this  letter  of  offer  a 
"quickie"  deal,  but  the  proposal  itself  is 
a  poor  one  from  the  American  taxpayers' 
viewpoint. 

First,  the  price  tag  for  the  NATO 
AWACS  appears  too  low.  The  purchase 
of  32  AWACS  for  $2.2  billion  results  in 
a  per  plane  cost  of  $68.75  million.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  system  aqulsttlon 
report— SAR— submitted     to     Congress 


the  34-plane  U.S.  AWACS  program  will 
cost  a  total  of  $3,536  billion  or  $104.1 
million  per  plane.  The  Pentagon  does  not 
have  specific  data  on  what  savings,  if 
any,  will  occur  on  the  U.S.  program.  If 
there  are  no  savings  the  price  tag  of  each 
AWACS  for  NATO  will  be  "one-third  off  " 
the  price  paid  per  plane  by  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer. 

In  addition  to  any  alleged  savings  from 
a  longer  production  run,  the  NATO 
AWACS  per  plane  cost  will  be  Increased 
by  future  Inflation  and  an  effort  by 
NATO  to  coproduce  about  25  percent 
of  the  AWACS  components.  Pentagon  of- 
ficials say  that  NATO  is  willing  to  accept 
a  10-percent  increase  in  AWACS  costs  in 
order  to  coproduce  25  percent  of  the 
AWACS  components.  In  any  case,  it  ap- 
pears that  NATO  will  buy  AWACS  at 
bargain-basement  prices. 

Second,  the  NATO  countries  wUl  pick 
up  too  little  of  the  research  costs.  The 
NATO  deal  calls  for  the  aUlance  to  pay 
9  percent  or  $88  million  as  a  research  re- 
imbursement lor  AWACS.  But.  the  total 
research  costs  of  the  AWACS  will  be 
$1,379  billion  or  39  percent  of  the  total 
program  cost.  Hence,  the  United  States 
will  pay  $1,291  billion  for  research  and 
the  alliance  only  $88  million.  If  NATO 
wishes  to  purchase  AWACS  and  believes 
that  it  is  important  for  their  security  the 
principal  party  in  both  production  and 
research  costs  should  be  established. 

The  third  problem  with  the  so-called 
NATO  purchase  of  32  AWACS  is  Uiat  the 
number  of  planes  to  be  purchased  is 
phony.  The  United  States  expects  to  be 
responsible  for  the  purchase  of  approxi- 
mately 25  percent  or  8  of  the  AWACS 
planes.  Thus,  the  real  NATO  purchase 
will  be  approximately  24  aircraft.  The 
U.S.  buy  of  34  AWACS  apparently  will 
not  be  increased  as  a  result  of  any  NATO 
purchase. 

This  proposed  deal  for  the  sale  of 
AWACS  needs  much  closer  examination. 
I  am  asking  Air  Force  Secretary  Reed  to 
provide  additional  Information  on  the 
sale  immediately.  Unfortunately,  under 
the  current  law  we  have  only  20  days 
to  consider  the  sale.  The  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Reed  follows: 

CoNcasss  or  the  UNrrcD  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March   2,   1976. 
Mr.  Thomas  C.  Rkkd, 
Secretary  o/  the  Air  Force,  Department  of  the 

Air  Force,   The  Pentagon,   Washington, 

DcAa  Secsetakt  Rceb:  I  am  writing  to- 
day concerning  a  letter  of  offer  that  was 
submitted  on  Feb.  a7th  for  a  proposed  (2  2 
billion  sale  of  32  AWACS  aircraft  to  NATO. 

I  hope  that  you  could  clarify  the  impact 
of  the  proposed  sale  on  the  U.8.  AWACS  pro- 
gram and  raise  several  questions  concerning 
this  sale. 

First,  the  latest  selected  aquUltlon  report 
for  the  AWACS  program  indicates  that  the 
per  copy  coet  of  each  of  the  34  aircraft  will 
be  »104.1  million  The  letter  of  offer  indicates 
that  32  of  the  AWACs  aircraft  will  be  sold 
to  NATO  for  $68.75  million.  It  would  appear 
that  the  NATO  countries  will  purchase  the 
AWACs  aircraft  for  approximately  ^j  less 
than  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 

I  hope  that  you  could  provide  me  with  a 
complete  explanation  of  why  this  huge  dis- 
crepancy exists  between  the  cost  to  the  VS. 
and  to  NATO.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  AWACs  program  for  NATO  is  costed  in 
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1B7S  dollars  and  there  will  b«  aomt  addi- 
tional Inflation.  If  there  will  be  »h«hw«i««^i 
Inflation,  how  much  will  it  bef  It  has  always 
been  the  contention  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  increased  prodnctloa  run* 
should  lower  the  per  unit  coet.  Inquiries  by 
my  staff  indicate  that  the  Air  Fttrce  has  not 
calculated  how  much.  If  any,  cost  savings 
there  wlU  be  on  the  per  unit  cost  of  AWACs. 
I  hope  that  you  could  provide  me  with  a  spe- 
cific estimate  as  fioon  as  possible. 

In  addition.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
the  price  of  AWACs  may  be  Increased  by  ap- 
proximately 26%  co-productlon  of  compo- 
nents to  the  AWACs  and  that  the  NATO 
countries  are  willing  to  accept  the  10%  In- 
crease In  costs.  la  this  correct? 

In  short,  I  am  Interested  In  a  complete  cal- 
culation of  the  actual  coet  of  AWACs  per  unit 
If  the  letter  of  offer  Is  signed  for  the  United 
States  and  NATO. 

It  is  also  my  understanding  that  there  Is  a 
dramatic  discrepancy  between  the  R&D  cost 
of  AWACs  and  the  R&D  chaige  assessed  on 
the  NATO  sale.  Four  percent  or  $8B  million 
of  the  $2.2  bUUoD  sales  Is  a  reimbursement 
for  R&D  costs.  But,  R&D  costs  of  AWACs 
total  nearly  $1.4  blUlon.  It  la  evident  that 
the  NATO  sales  Offer  does  not  Include  a  fair 
share  of  the  research  costs  for  the  size  of  the 
purchase.  I  hope  that  you  could  provide  me 
with  n  Department  of  the  Air  Force's  ra- 
tionale tor  this  Inequitable  distribution  of 
research  cost. 

The  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  requires 
that  a  foreign  government  "pay  the  full 
amount  of  such  contracts  which  wlU  assure 
the  United  States  government  against  any 
loss  In  the  contract."  The  proposed  sale  of 
AWACs  at  a  considerably  lower  price  to 
NATO  tlian  Its  cost  to  the  U.S.  raises  a  legal 
question  about  the  propriety  of  the  sale.  I 
hope  that  your  general  counsel  could  examine 
these  questions  and  render  an  opinion  at  his 
earUest  convenience  on  the  legality  of  the 
proposed  sale  in  view  of  the  requirements  In 
section  22  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  cooperation 
In  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Les   Aspik, 
Member  of  Congress. 


ODYSSEY  INSTITUTE  CHILD  ABUSE 
CAMPAIGN 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OV   NSW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiiesdaj.  March  2.  1976 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Odyssey 
Institute,  headed  by  Dr.  Judlanne  Den- 
sen-Oerber,  has  launched  a  national 
awareness  campaign  to  combat  child 
abuse.  As  a  coauthor  of  the  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Treatment  Act,  I  believe 
that  everj'  effort  must  be  made  to  pro- 
tect our  Nation's  children  from  this  ter- 
rible disease.  Moreover,  I  believe  that  it 
Is  imperative  that  oversight  hearings  on 
the  Child  Abuse  Act  are  held  as  soon  as 
practically  possible,  as  there  Is  every 
indication  that  child  abuse  and  Neglect 
are  on  the  rise,  and  that  more  effective 
programs  must  be  developed  to  meet  this 
critical  problem. 

Recently,  WCBS  radio  endorsed  the 
efforts  of  Dr.  Densen-Oeriaer  and  the 
Odyssey  Institute  In  an  editorial  that  I 
am  enclosing  for  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 
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CBILDBEir'S  RiCSRIB 

Broadcast:  February  9,  1976,  6:61,  9:48, 
11:81AM.  1:61,  8:61.  7:51PM.  February  10. 
1976.  1:&1AM 

"When,  In  the  course  of  human  events.  It 
becomes  necessary  for  one  portion  of  the 
famUy  of  man  to  seek  the  respect  and  pn>- 
tecUcm  of  the  rest. . ."  Thus  begins  the  draft 
of  Judlanne  Densen-Gerber's  'Declaration  of 
Independence  for  America's  CbUdren.' 

Doctor  Densen-Oerber — ^best  known  to  New 
Yorkers  for  her  work  In  drug  rehabilitation 
as  the  founder  of  Odyssey  House — ^Is  now 
turning  her  energies  toward  what  she  calls 
"the  most  serious  children's  disease  In  our 
Nation's  history" — parental  abuse  and  ne- 
glect. 

America  Is  killing  200.000  of  Its  children 
every  year,  she  says,  and  maiming — physi- 
cally or  emotionally — millions  more.  Dr.  Den- 
sen-Oerber and  her  volunteers  are  seeking  a 
million  signatures  on  their  Declaration 
which  they  plan  to  present  to  the  Presiden- 
tial candidates  this  Summer.  Their  hope  Is 
to  have  America's  children  declared  as  "our 
greatest  national  resource  and  first  priority" 
with  "a  cabinet  post  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment to  Insure  all  children  the  right  to  life, 
liberty  and  the  piu^ult  of  happiness." 

Doctor  Densen-Oerber  admits  that  much 
of  her  effort  Is  symbolic. . . 

Densen-Gesbeb:  "If  we  get  a  basic  attl- 
tudlnal  change.  If  we  start  to  care.  If  you  and 
I  see  a  mother  beating  her  chUd  In  a  grocery 
store,  we  will  feel,  'I  am  a  citizen  concerned 
about  children,  I  will  go  over  and  do  some- 
thing to  protect  that  chUd.'  And  If  I  get 
4,000,000  people  to  do  that,  those  4,000,000 
people  wUl  protect  the  4,000,000  that  are  In 
danger." 

WCBS  supports  Doctor  Densen-Gerber's 
mission.  In  fact,  this  station  s  third  week- 
long  "A  Life  To  Share"  seminar  series  Is  now 
underway  In  Brooklyn.  It's  free,  everyone  Is 
welcome.  It's  simply  an  offering  of  practical, 
expert  guidance  In  better  parenting. . . 

Densen-Gebber:  "I  believe  that  there 
should  be  a  course  In  parenting  starting  as 
early  as  the  first  grade.  The  most  difficult  of 
human  tasks  Is  to  be  a  good  parent.  It's  about 
the  only  one  we  don't  even  license  for.  We 
need  a  license  to  be  a  barber,  to  be  a  mani- 
curist, to  fish,  to  hunt,  to  marry — ^you  don't 
need  a  license  to  have  a  child.  It's  not  easy." 

Not  easy,  but  crucial — ^the  freedom  of 
America's  last  slaves.  Its  children. 

That's  our  view.  We  welcomes  yours.  Write  • 
WCBS  Radio,  New  York.  10019. 


U.S.  OLYMPIANS  AT  DISADVANTAGE 
SAYS  DR.  MAX  NOVICH 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF   KEW   JEBSET 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1976 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
very  talented  constituents.  Dr.  Max  No- 
vlch.  is  a  prominent  Perth  Amboy,  N.J. 
orthopedic  specialist,  and  chief  of  staff 
of  the  United  Hospitals  Orthopedic  Cen- 
ter In  Newark.  He  has  been  an  amateur 
boxing  official,  coach  and  phjrsician,  and 
accompanied  the  U.S.  team  to  the  Pan 
American  Games  in  Mexico  City  last 
year. 

Dr.  Novich  wrote  a  very  interesting 
article  in  the  News  Tribune,  of  Wood- 
brldge,  N.J.,  charging  that  the  UJ3. 
Olympians  are  at  a  disadvantage.  I  be- 
lieve that  his  criticism  Is  not  only  con- 
structive, but  something  for  American 
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Olympic  oflDcIals  to  think  about  Dr. 
Novich  Is  not  only  a  very  fair  person, 
but  sincere,  so  Fm  stire  that  the  main 
reason  he  wrote  the  article  was  because 
it  is  true  and  also  with  the  hope  that 
ranedial  action  will  be  taken  by  U^. 
Olympic  officials. 

I  herein  insert  the  article  by  Dr.  No- 
vich, entitled,  "U.S.  Olympians  at  Dis- 
advantage": 

[From  the  News  Tribune  Weekeni,  Wood- 
bridge,  N.J.,  Nov.  7, 1975] 
VS.  Oltaipians  at  Disadvantage 
(By  Dr.  Max  Novich) 
Mexico  City  hasn't  changed  much  since 
my  last  visit  here  for  the  1968  Olympics.  It 
Is  still  a  very  elegant  city  with  the  same  hor- 
rendovis  ti-affic  jams,  noise  and  clatter  unlike 
anj-thlng  I  have  ever  seen  in  New  York,  Lon- 
don or  Tokyo. 

Facilities  at  the  Pan  American  Village  were 
a  tremendous  Improvement  over  the  stable- 
like conditions  of  the  Pan  American  Village 
of  the  1971  Games  In  Call,  Colombia. 

The  opening  games  ceremony  was  Indeed 
the  best  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  nine  inter- 
national games  that  I  have  attended.  It  wUI 
be  a  hard  act  for  the  Russians  to  follow  in 
Moscow  In  1980. 

The  Cubans,  perhaps  surprisingly  to  some, 
have  become  a  fcrmldabble  foe  to  reckon 
with.  Even  after  the  first  several  days  of  the 
Games,  this  little  country  was  gathering  up 
medals  in  sports  that  were  never  considered 
In  their  domain. 

The  Cubans  were  trained  superbly  and  were 
brought  up  to  tiptop  condition  by  their  com- 
bined Cuban-Russian  trainers,  aided  by  the 
medical  and  athletic  know-how  and  backup 
of  their  sports  doctors. 

Also  helpful  Is  the  fact  that  the  Latin- 
American  countries  dominate  the  referee  and 
Judges  section.  Although  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  conviviality  among  the  various  Judges  and 
referees,  when  the  chips  are  down,  the  anti- 
Amerlcan  attitude  reveals  itself. 

I  met  Jack  Kelly,  a  member  of  the  UJ3. 
Olympic  Committee  and  to  his  credit  he  has 
been  trying  to  get  a  change  in  the  meaning 
and  understanding  of  the  W(vd  "amateur." 
If  we  are  to  continue  In  these  international 
games  we  better  soon  change  the  meaning  of 
the  word  ameteur  notwithstanding  the  Cur- 
mudgeon amateurism  of  the  late  Avery 
Brundage. 

We  are  at  a  decided  disadvantage  If  we 
continue  as  we  are.  Canada  has  socialized  Its 
sports.  Yet  we  continue  to  adhere  to  the  let- 
ter of  the  law  about  amateurism  while  the 
rest  of  ttie  world  does  otherwise. 

Although  It  has  become  obvious  to  de- 
votees of  sports  that  U^S.  dominance  has 
been  slipping  In  many  areas,  these  Pan 
American  Games  will  show  it  even  more 
clearly.  Unless  we  get  to  work  and  start 
funding  our  athletes  at  the  grassroots  level, 
we  will  become  a  force  not  to  reckon  vrXXh. 
any  more  when  it  comes  to  sports. 

I  believe  the  dedicated  coaches  and  su- 
pervisory athletic  personnel  of  the  AAU  has 
done  a  magnlficient  Job  at  the  grass  roots 
level.  However,  they  are  limited  because  the 
AAU  Is  a  notoriously  poor  outfit.  They  don't 
get  the  number  nor  the  amoimte  of  the  con- 
tributions that  flow  Lnto  the  coffers  of  the 
VS.  Olympic  Committee.  The  word  "Olym- 
pic" has  a  cbEUismatic  effect  on  Americans. 
I  notice  that  in  every  international  Games 
that  I  have  ever  attended  members  of  the 
VS.  Olympic  Committee  hierarchy  usually 
can  be  found  staying  at  the  best  hotels  In 
the  host  city.  If  these  accommodations  are 
being  paid  for  by  the  Organizing  Committee 
of  the  Pan  American  Games,  I  can  under- 
stand the  Mexican  officials  desire  to  show 
great  cordiality  and  hospitality  for  their  for- 
eign cuests.  If  these  accommodations  are  be- 
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Ing  paid  peraonally  by  the  members  of  the 
U.S.  Olymplo  Coounlttee  hierarchy,  they  are 
certainly  entitled  to  any  taates  they  can 
aRord. 

However,  If  our  Olympic  contributions  are 
being  used  for  this  high  style  of  living  I  ob- 
ject because  it  means  taking  conulderable 
money  away  from  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  our  athletic  potential  for  which  the 
public  has  been  contributing. 

There  has  now  developed  a  U.S.  Olympic 
Committee  aristocracy  which  should  be 
looked  into  by  a  full  time  Investigative  re- 
porter. A  great  deal  of  this  money  might  bet- 
ter be  used  to  develop  our  athletes  rather 
than  the  expensive  tastes  of  our  administra- 
tors. 


DANIEL  SCHORR'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE 
WASHINGTON  PRESS  CLUB 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2,  1976 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
recently  voted  for  an  Investigation  of 
CBS  correspondent  Daniel  Schorr  aris- 
ing out  of  his  release  of  the  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence. 

On  February  25.  1976,  Daniel  Schorr 
addiessed  the  Washington  Press  Club  on 
this  matter,  and  I  believe  the  careful 
reading  of  his  address  would  be  helpful 
to  those  who  are  concerned  about  free- 
dom of  the  press  and  excessive  secrecy 
In  government.  The  text  of  the  address 
follows : 

From  the  events  of  the  'past  couple  of 
weelu,  let  me  report  my  preliminary  conclu- 
sion: the  Joys  of  martyrdom  are  consider- 
ably over-rated. 

As  a  non-working  reporter,  I  have  been 
working  longer  hours  than  usual,  making  the 
nece&sary  legal  and  other  preparations  to  be 
a  cause  celebre.  I  am  tired,  I  don't  have  much 
time  with  my  family,  and  I'm  getting  to  feel 
very  self-conscious.  Por  me,  the  world  has 
turned  upside  down  when  people  keep  call- 
ing me  up  to  ask  me  things  Instead  of  tell- 
ing me  things. 

There  is  another  disagreeable  featuro  of 
being  a  cause  celebre.  To  be  involved  in  a 
great  PVee  Press  contest,  it  seems,  one  has 
to  start  by  surrendering  some  Free  Speech. 
My  lawyer,  Joe  Callfano,  is  master-minding 
our  strategy.  And  he  says  that  a  central  fea- 
ture of  his  strategy  is  that  I  should  shut  up 
a  lot. 

We  have  worked  out  this  novel  system 
where  I  write  down  what  I  would  like  to  say, 
and  then  Joe  reads  it,  and  then  he  tells  me  if 
I'm  allowed  to  say  it.  The  system  Is  having 
its  try-out  here.  Not  to  beat  about  the  bush, 
this  is  my  first  censored  script  since  I  left 
Moscow  eighteen  years  ago. 

Since  I've  never  hked  writing  for  the 
waste-basket,  there  are  some  things  I  won't 
try  to  go  into  because  they  are  klud  of  sub 
judice.  I  cannot  talk  about  the  specific  facts 
of  the  situation  that  faces  official  scrutiny — 
the  tangled  web  woven  in  an  effort  to  see  a 
text  published  without  commercial  taint  or 
personal  gain  once  broadcast  requirements 
had  been  fulfilled.  This  will  all  come  out  at 
the  proper  time,  and  I'll  be  glad,  for,  while 
not  particularly  proud  of  my  effectiveness  at 
undercover  operations,  I'm  not  ashamed  of 
my  intentions. 

You  may  fairly  ask,  then,  what  am  I  going 
to  Ulk  about.  Well,  I  like  to  think  of  myself 
as  not  Just  a  cause,  but  stUl  a  reporter.  And 
since  I  do  not.  these  days,  broadcast  analysis, 
let  me  share  with  you  my  overall  analysis 
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of  what  I  think  la  going  on  beyond   the 
peripheral  matters. 

It  is  remarkable  how  much  the  national 
climate  about  secrets  has  changed  In  the 
past  few  months.  In  the  early  poet-Water- 
gate period,  Americans  demanded  to  know 
what  other  secret  abuses  of  jjower  had  taken 
place.  Disclosure  turned  into  an  imperative, 
overshadowing  secrecy.  "National  Interest" 
had  lost  some  of  its  luster  after  being  dragged 
Into  Watergate.  And  "national  seciirlty"  had 
become  tarnished  by  Its  employment  as  a 
reason  to  block  the  investigation  of  a  break- 
in.  or  to  continue  wiretapping  someone  who 
had  left  Government  employ  months  before. 

In  the  post-Watergate  era.  leaks  became 
routine,  and  secrets  were  hard  to  keep.  Who 
could  accept  the  standards  for  secrecy  If 
they  were  being  set  by  those  with  their  own 
secrets  to  keep?  Who  could  believe  in  na- 
tional security  once  it  had  been  made  syn- 
onymous with  cover-up?  In  a  reaction  to  im- 
proper concealment,  we  seemed  to  enter  a 
peiiod  of  massive,  almost  compulsive  dls- 
clostire. 

One  phase  of  disclosure  opened  around 
October,  1974,  when  Seymour  Hersh  of  the 
New  York  Times,  doing  what  the  Washing- 
ton Post  had  done  in  the  earlier  Watergate 
period,  forced  ajar  the  closet  where  some 
CIA  skeletons  were  locked  away.  There  were 
muttered  protests  about  Intelligence  secrets 
being  spilled,  but  they  fell  mostly  on  deaf 
ears.  Congress  demanded  Investigations  and 
so  did  President  Ford.  It  was  what  the  time 
seemed  to  require. 

And  so.  not  from  leaks,  but  from  official 
reports  of  the  Rockefeller  Commission  and 
Congress,  we  learned  of  Improper  CIA  spying 
on  American  dissidents,  improper  FBI  provo- 
cations, mall-opening  and  eavesdropping  by 
both  these  agencies,  and  more  massive  elec- 
tronic surveillance  by  an  agency  few  had  even 
heard  of  until  then — the  National  Security 
Agency.  We  learned  of  Americans  used  as  un- 
suspecting guinea-pigs  In  LSD  experiments, 
and  of  exotic  poisons  squirreled  away  against 
Presidential  orders.  We  learned  of  plots 
against  foreign  governments,  and  we  learned 
of  plots — sometimes  In  unholy  alliance  with 
organized  crime — against  the  lives  of  some 
foreign  leaders. 

But.  everjrthing  runs  its  course  and,  in  the 
Media  age  of  the  national  nightly  news 
seance.  It  runs  its  course  faster  than  ever. 

There  have  always  been,  in  our  country, 
two  great  lU'ges — one  towards  security,  one 
towards  liberty.  The  pendulum  constantly 
swings  between  them.  When  Americans  feel 
threatened  In  their  safety,  they  sometimes 
seem  willing  to  sacrifice  a  little  liberty.  Then 
they  talk  of  "cracking  down,"  of  giving  freer 
rein  to  investigative  agencies,  and  approve 
these  agencies  operating  with  greater  secrecy. 

But,  when  Americans  perceive  their  free- 
doms, their  privacy,  threatened  by  security 
agencies,  they  turn  on  them,  and  demand  to 
have  them  exposed  and  brought  under  con- 
trol. That  has  recently  been  happening. 
Americans,  shocked  at  what  has  been  done 
in  the  name  of  national  seciirity  and  In- 
ternal security,  have  been  tUtlng  towards 
disclosure,  and  our  security  establishment 
asserts  that  it  has  been  harmed. 

But  security  always  comes  back.  And  the 
pendulum  appears  to  have  started  its  return 
course,  helped  along  by  some  willing  hands. 
One  clear  sign  of  the  change  could  be  spot- 
ted, at  the  tiu-n  of  the  year,  when  a  CIA  sta- 
tion chief  In  Athens  was  tragically  murdered, 
and  suddenly  disclosure  in  the  broadest  sense 
was  made  to  appear  the  culprit.  Another  sign 
appeared  on  the  horizon  when  a  member  of 
Congress  found  it  necessary  to  call  a  news 
conference  to  protest  that  he  had  not  been 
the  source  of  a  leak  on  the  CIA  operation  In 
Angola. 

Soon  we  were  hearing  echoes  of  1071  when 
the  Government  was  claiming — but  never 
proving,  even  behind  closed  doors — that  the 
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Pentagon  Papers  had  compromised  national 
security. 

The  answer  then  was  the  White  House 
Plumbers.  The  answer  now  seems  to  be  pres- 
siire  against  Congress,  and  particularly 
against  the  Press.  And,  as  a  further  election- 
year  future,  against  Congress  to  mount  its 
own  campaign  against  the  press. 

So,  what  happened  to  me?  I  got  bit  by  a 
swinging  pendulum. 

In  October,  1974,  I  was  assigned  to  start 
investigating  Intelligence  agencies.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1976,  they  seem  to  be  back  Investi- 
gating me. 

In  October  1974,  the  nation  seemed  to  want 
exposure  of  Intelligence  scandals.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1976.  the  biggest  scandal  is  being  made 
to  appear  the  process  of  exposure. 

That  was  the  background  for  the  lopsided 
vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Jan- 
uary 29th  to  block  the  report  already  ap- 
proved by  Its  intelligence  committee.  The 
substance  of  the  report  had  already  been 
leaked,  but  using  It  after  the  vote  was  not 
the  same  as  using  it  before.  January  29th. 
if  I  may  put  It  that  way,  was  a  watershed 
for  leaks. 

The  Rouse,  as  the  sa3rlng  goes,  had  worked 
its  will,  a  phrase  that  has  always  awed  me. 
But  worked  its  will  on  whom?  Ihe  House 
has  a  vital  constitutional  role.  We  know  it 
as  the  body  traditionally  most  sensitive  to 
changes  In  voter  sentiment.  And,  as  much, 
the  House  made  up  Its  mind  about  this 
report. 

But,  under  our  Constitution,  the  Press 
marches  to  a  different  drummer,  represent- 
ing no  popular  constituency,  and  sometimes 
obliged  to  provide  unpopular  information. 
Now;  I'm  not  supposed  to  discuss  my  case, 
but  let  me  see  If  I  can  present  to  you  the 
problem  of  a  hypothetical  rep<M-tcr. 

Take  a  reporter  who  has  gotten  a  report 
with  the  simple  hope  of  being  a  few  days 
ahead  of  Its  scheduled  publication.  Now, 
suddenly,  he  sees  all  other  copies  of  that 
report  locked  up  the  clerk's  safe  and — per- 
haps even  more  securely — entangled  In  a  par- 
liamentary deadlock  about  how  to  get  It  out 
of  the  safe. 

In  this  weirdly  accidental  situation  that 
has  befallen,  would  you  say  that  it  is  the 
function  of  the  reporter  to  cast  what,  in 
effect,  would  be  the  final  decisive  vote  for 
suppression  of  the  report? 

Is  it  the  function  of  the  reporter  to  heed 
a  national  security  dictate  that  his  common 
sense — but,  more  importantly,  the  parent 
committee  and  its  expert  staff — consider  as 
not  valid? 

And,  finally,  if  the  House  appears  to  be 
moving,  for  whatever  reasons  and  under 
whatever  pressures,  towards  putting  the  lid 
back  on  secrets.  Is  it  the  function  of  the  re- 
porter to  exercise  his  own  prior  restraint  and 
to  Join  the  secrecy  backlash  that  will  hinder 
the  press  In  the  future? 

Under  the  circumstances — iinlque  though 
these  circumstances  may  have  been — It 
seemed  to  one  reporter  that,  paradoxically,  to 
NOT  publish  would  have  been  an  act  of  con- 
tempt for  the  constitutional  process.  To 
publish — and  it  makes  no  difference  where — 
was  the  recognition  of  our  separate  roles,  the 
normal  and  natural  thing  to  do.  For,  if  a 
body  of  Congress  can,  in  these  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, forbid  publication  of  Informa- 
tion that  has  already  escaped  Its  control, 
then  what  can  It  not  forbid?  And  what  can 
it  not  ordain? 

I  submit  to  you  that  this  Is  not  contempt, 
but  a  proper  respect  for  the  function  of  Con- 
gress In  our  society,  along  with  what  I  hope 
is  a  proper  respect  for  what  the  Journalist 
does  In  society.  And  apparently  that  role  is 
now — once  again — to  be  tested. 

I  do  not  ask  you  to  approve  of  how  I  went 
about  doing  what  I  tried  to  do — my  own 
agonized  critique  indicates  some  possible 
improvements  in  the  tactics. 
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I  would  suggest  that  If  you  concentrate  too 
much  on  these  detaUs,  however  faaclnatlng, 
you  may  miss  the  main  action.  These  fas- 
cinating details  can  sometimes  be  used  to 
obscure  a  constitutional  threat. 

What  the  Oovemment  can  do  to  any  jour- 
nalist. It  can  do  to  all  Joumallats. 

When  you  hear  the  whip,  send  not  to  know 
for  whom  this  backlash  cracks.  It  cracks  for 
you. 


THE  CHILD  AND  FAMILY  SERVICES 
ACT  OF  1975 


HON.  JOHN  B.  BREAUX 

or  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2,  1976 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  ol 
my  colleagues,  I  know,  have  received 
strong  constituent  reaction  to  "The 
Child  and  Family  Services  Act  of  1975." 
I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  a  piece 
which  appeared  on  the  editor's  page  of 
the  March  1,  1978  edition  of  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report  entitled  'False  Alarm" 
by  Howard  PTleger.  I  include  it  in  the 
Record  for  the  use  of  my  colleagues: 
False  Alabm 
(By  Howard  Flleger) 

Every  now  and  then  a  reader  wi-ltes  us  in 
words  of  terror  to  warn  that  a  Marxist  plot 
Is  afoot  In  Congress  to  "nationalize"  our 
children — take  them  away  from  the  protec- 
tion or  control  Of  their  parents  and  destroy 
the  American  family,  utterly  and  forever. 

The  volume  of  mall  received  here  Is  not 
a  patch  on  tlie  sacks  of  it  that  have  been 
hitting  some  congressional  offices. 

The  wTlters  are  alarmed  over  what  they've 
been  Informed  Is  an  Insldlo  as  scheme  to  give 
youngsters  the  legal  right  to  disobey  their 
parents,  and  thus  become  pawns  of  ciovern- 
ment — an  all-powerful  Big  Brother  to  mold 
their  training,  conduct  and  beliefs. 

Strange. 

It  Is  strange  because  there  Isn't  a  word 
of  truth  In  It.  No  .such  legislation  Is  before 
this  Congress,  or  ever  has  been. 

The  specific  bill  that  has  so  many  people 
disturbed  Is  "The  Child  and  Family  Services 
Act  of  1975."  Its  authors  are  Sen.  Walter 
Mondale  (Dem.),  of  Minnesota,  and  Rep. 
John  Brademas  (Dem.),  of  Indiana.  It  is 
"S.  626"  in  the  Senate,  "HJl.  2966 "  In  the 
House.  Read  it  before  you  panic. 

In  its  present  form,  the  legislation  Is  both 
Innocent  and  impotent:  Innocent  because  it 
would  do  none  of  the  things  attributed  to 
It;  Impotent  because  it  Isn't  going  any- 
where. 

Briefly  stated,  the  proposal  Is  to  make 
federal  funds  available  to  help  States  and 
communities  provide  certain  public  services 
for  children  and  their  families. 

These  woujd  Include  such  things  as  pre- 
natal care,  food  where  needed,  part  or  full- 
time  day  care  for  children  of  working  moth- 
ers, tutoring  at  home  where  deemed  useful, 
medical  examination  and  treatment  for  cer- 
tain handicapped  children,  and  training  for 
parents  and  about-to-be  parents. 

There  Is  nothing  compulsory  about  the 
legislation  now  before  the  Congress.  Even  If 
the  bill  were  enacted,  anyone  who  felt  like  It 
could  ignore  each  and  all  of  Its  provisions. 

Nothing  In  It  aays — or  implies — that  young- 
sters have  a  legal  right  to  disobey  their  par- 
ents or  guardians. 

Nowhere  does  It  forbid  parental  guidance, 
advice  or  preference  in  religious  training. 
The  subject  Isn't  mentioned. 

In  fact.  It  says  in  specific  words: 

"Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  or 
applied  In  .such  manner  as  to  Infringe  upon 
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or  usurp  the  moral  and  legal  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  parents." 

So  why  all  the  excitement?  It  Is  puzzling 
to  Senator  Mondale,  one  of  the  chief  spon- 
sors, who  says  the  measiu-e  "Is  being  sub- 
jected to  one  of  the  most  distorted  and  c^Ls- 
honest  attacks  I  have  witnessed  In  my  15 
years  of  public  service." 

There  is  another  practical  thing  to  keep  in 
mind  about  The  Child  and  Family  Service 
Act:  It  would  cost  a  lot  of  money.  Estimates 
are  that  an  initial  annual  expense  of  ISO 
million  dollars  would  grow  to  almost  2  bil- 
lion by  the  third  year  of  operation. 

This  present  Congress  Is  in  no  mood  to  add 
such  a  burden  on  taxpayers  who  already  are 
making  angry  noises  about  waste  and  the 
high  cost  of  Oovemment.  Since  this  is  elec- 
tion year,  the  measure  probably  has  less 
chance  now  than  a  year  ago,  when  it  was 
Introdiiced — and  that  means  practically 
none. 

Also,  remember  the  President  is  demand- 
ing that  Congress  do  more  to  hold  the  line 
on  spending.  It  Is  a  keystone  of  his  campaign 
to  be  against  this  bill,  and  any  like  It. 

So  everybody  can  stand  at  ease. 

The  bill  doesn't  provide  all  those  wild 
things  the  letter-writers  fear.  It  has  no  real- 
istic chance  of  adoption.  And  even  should  it 
overcome  Its  rating  as  one  of  the  longest 
shots  in  history  and  somehow  be  enacted  by 
Congress,  It  would  be  vetoed  almost  the  min- 
ute it  reached  the  White  House. 

The  furore  is  a  false  alarm.  Forget  it. 


EXPORT  MARKET  FOR  SOYBEANS 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2,  1976 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  my  colleagues  from  Georgia,  I  sun 
exceedingly  proud  of  the  contribution 
made  by  the  farmers  of  our  State  to  the 
regional  and  national  economy.  With- 
out tiiem,  we  would  not  be  where  we  are, 
and  we  salute  t^em  every  chance  we  get. 

We  are  concerned,  however,  that  the 
farmer  today  is  not  getting  as  fair  a 
shake  as  he  always  deserves.  The  farm- 
ers themselves  express  increasing  con- 
cern over  this,  and  we  must  listen  and 
act  if  agriculture  is  to  remain  a  viable 
facet  of  our  economy.  Evidence  that 
farmers  are  worried  about  certain  parts 
of  the  Government's  current  and  pro- 
posed policies  was  provided  me  in  clear 
detail  recently  by  a  letter  from  Mr. 
W.  M.  Prichard  of  Louisville,  Ga.,  the 
distinguished  president  of  the  Georgia 
Soybean  Association. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  two  arti- 
cles which  Mr.  Prichard  sent,  and  hope 
they  will  shed  some  light  on  the  situa- 
tion facing  farmers  and  their  justifiable 
apprehension  over  it.  And,  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  any  of  my  colleagues  need  to  know 
why  soybeans  are  important  to  our  econ- 
omy and  trade,  I  or  any  of  my  fellow 
Georgians  who  represent  rural  areas  can 
tell  you. 

The  articles  follow: 

Statement  bt  Wiluam  Pritchard 

To  properly  set  the  stage,  allow  me  to  go 
back  into  recent  history.  On  October  7,  1974, 
our  government  imposed  a  monitoring  action 
on  the  export  market  for  soybeans  and  other 
agiicultural  products.  This  action  continued 
until  March  8,  1975.  During  that  time  and 
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primarily  because  of  that  government  action, 
the  price  of  soybeans  fell  trom.  $8.60  p«r 
bushel  on  October  7,  1974,  to  $4.72  on  lAtfch 
6,  1975.  That's  a  loss  of  $3.78,  or  44%  of  the 
farmers'  potential  gross  income  from  soy- 
beans. 

This  past  year,  a  mordtortvun  on  ship- 
ments of  soybeans  and  gralixs  to  Russia  and 
Poland  was  used  as  a  political  weapon  in 
trade  negotiations.  While  the  effort  was  not 
entirely  suc<»ssful  because  the  U.S.  failed  to 
get  concessions  on  shipments  of  Soviet  petro- 
leum products,  farmers  were  again  the  eco- 
nomic victims.  Soybeans  were  priced  at  |i5.73 
when  the  moratorium  started  on  July  24  and 
had  fallen  to  $4.91  when  the  misguided  effort 
was  abandoned  on  October  20. 

There  was  absolutely  no  reason  for  soy- 
beans to  have  been  included  in  the  mora- 
torium because  farmers  had  a  1.5  billion 
bushel  crop  in  the  field  and  185  mUllon  bush- 
els left  over  from  the  1974  crop.  Although 
soybean  sales  were  included  in  the  mora- 
torium, they  were  not  included  In  the  nego- 
tiated agreement.  Again,  soybean  farmers  lost 
82  cents  per  bushel,  or  a  total  of  1.25  billion 
dollars,  on  the  crop  they  were  harvesting  at 
the  moment. 

To  add  insult  to  injury.  Russia  bought  53 
miUlon  bushels  of  soybeans  from  BrazU.  The 
U.S.  could  have  supplied  that  amount  and 
still  have  had  a  projected  carryover  of  300 
million  bushels  as  of  September  30.  1976. 
That  blunder  cost  the  VS.  economy  and  soy- 
bean farmers  in  particular  275  million  dol- 
lars. When  you  consider  that  the  600,000  soy- 
bean farmers  in  the  nation  average  90  acre.s 
of  beans  each,  then  government  interfer- 
ence cost  each  soybean  farmer  approximately 
$11,000  in  the  past  two  years.  Who  has  to 
shoulder  this  loss?  The  soybean  farmers — ^the 
big,  the  middle-sized  and  the  small,  with  the 
smaU  farmer  getting  hurt  the  most. 

Farmers  are  a  compassionate  and  patriotic 
people.  When  asked  by  goverimient  to  pro- 
duce, they  respond.  After  responding  with 
their  time,  labor  and  land  plus  capital,  they 
do  not  want  to  be  the  victims  of  capricious 
and  arbitrary  actions  by  government.  Farm- 
ers believe  It  is  ridiculous  for  so  many  of 
oiu-  people  to  make  the  presumption  that 
the  farm  commodities  belong  to  them  and 
the  general  public.  They  speak  of  their 
wheat,  corn  and  beans.  These  conunoditles 
belong  to  the  people  who  grow  or  piu-chase 
them.  They  are  not  public  manna  from 
Heaven  any  more  so  than  any  other  arti- 
cles of  comnierce. 

Observations  of  the  American  scene  clear- 
ly show  that  more  and  more  sectors  of  our 
society  use  militant  and  arrogant  tactics  in 
achieving  their  wants  and  desires.  Farmers 
have  no  inclination  or  desire  to  be  mean  and 
arrogant  except  as  a  last  resort  on  being 
treated  unfairly  by  our  public  institutions. 
At  lea.st  300,000  soybean  farmers  in  14  states 
contribute  to  checkoff  fixnds  for  market  de- 
velopment in  foreign  nations.  We  believe  in 
self  help  for  our  crop.  It  would  appear  asi- 
nine for  us  to  continue  such  efforts  to  help 
ourselves  and  the  national  economy  when 
obstacles  such  as  export  controls,  licensing, 
monitoring  and  moratoriums  are  thrown  in 
our  path  each  year  after  being  encouraged  to 
produce  from  fence  row  to  fence  row  with 
assurance  by  gfovcument  of  no  Interfei-ence 
in  marketing  of  our  production.  Yes.  the 
national  economy  needs  agricultural  exports 
in  order  to  have  a  favorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments. There  is  no  other  sector  of  V.  S.  in- 
dustry that  can  accomplish  this;  only  agri- 
culture has  the  efficiency,  productivity  and 
competiveness  to  insure  our  continued  abil- 
ity to  pay  for  the  imports  necessary  for  ovif 
standard  of  living. 

We,  in  agriculture,  have  no  desire  to  be- 
come the  American  peasantry  dictated  to  by 
unions,  consumer  groups  and  departments  of 
government  which  have  no  understanding  of 
our  problems. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  American  people 
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wake  up  to  the  fact  their  survival  depends 
on  the  American  farmer.  If  the  farmers  of 
this  nation  go  bankrupt,  there  will  be  a  rude 
awakening  as  the  consumer  groups,  labor 
leaders,  politicians  and  bureaucrats  berate 
themselves  In  dividing  up  an  empty  food  pot. 
The  mood  of  the  American  farmer  Is  one  of 
fru.stratlon  and  desperation.  Faltli  ->.nd  hope, 
former  bulwarks  of  the  farmer,  are  not 
enough  anymore.  He  wants  fair  treatment  in 
the  market  place  and  eome  appreciation  from 
the  nation  for  his  efforts  in  supplying  the 
highest  priority  of  human  needs. 

Agricultural  policy  cannot  be  determined 
by  the  'instant  experts  '  who  have  little  or 
no  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  production 
and  marketing  of  farm  products.  We  de- 
mand that  agricultural  policy  making  be  re- 
turned to  USDA.  an  agency  that  ham  served 
the  nation  8  people  well  for  quite  a  long  time 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Congress. 
A  profitable  agrlciilture  almost  surely  guar- 
antees our  survival  as  a  nation.  A  cheap  food 
policy  may  serve  the  short-term  public  in- 
terest but  win  ultimately  destroy  our  moat 
basic  Industr)   and  our  free  society. 
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recent  government  actions  to  restrict  grain 
and  soybean  exporta. 
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BANKRUPTCY  ON   AFRICA 


HON.  ANDREW  MAGUIRE 


Pakm  Gitot7Ps  UNnx  on  Export  Stand 
Washinoton.  D.C— Spokesmen  for  every 
major  U.S.  grain  export  commodity  and  soy- 
beans urged  Congress  today  to  'insist  that 
the  Administration  stop  treating  farm  ex- 
ports like  a  faucet  that  can  be  twisted  on 
and  off  by  bureauciawic  whim." 

William  M.  Prlchard  of  Louisville,  Georgia 
Joined  spokesmen  for  wheat,  corn,  rice  and 
grain  sorghum  In  a  umque  panel  presenta- 
tion before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
•Three  times  in  the  past  three  years  the 
Administration  has  clamped  down  on  farm 
exports  and  each  time  it  has  pulled  the  rujf 
out  under  farm  prlCM,"  Prlchard  said 
Prlchard.  Vice  President  of  the  American 
Soybean  Association,  told  members  of  the 
prestigious  Finance  Committee,  which  has 
Jurisdiction  over  trade  matters,  that  farm- 
ers have  been  "by-paased  in  decision-mak- 
ing, and  must  have  more  Input  if  we  expect 
to  make  intelligent  use  of  our  export  ca- 
pabilities—one of  the  worlds  greatest  eco- 
nomic assets." 

During  the  panel's  presentation  the  Com- 
mittee was  advised  that  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Wheat  Growers  is  setting  up  a 
special  »i  miUlon  fund  to  bring  possible 
legal  action  against  the  government  on  the 
grounds  that  it  acted  Illegally  when  it  put  a 
moratorium  on  grain  sales  to  Russia  and 
Poland  last  year.  NAWG  President,  Don 
Woodward,  a  wheat  producer  from  Pendle- 
ton. Oregon,  said  a  law  firm  retained  by  this 
organization  had  concluded  that  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  have  constitutional  authority 
to  enter  into  the  Russian  grain  agreement 
The  firm  also  concluded  that  the  Adminis- 
tration's system  of  export  licensing  is  In- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act.  and  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  1975  moratorium  on  sales  was 
brought  about  may  represent  a  violation  of 
anti-trust  laws. 

"The  keystone  of  our  government's  full 
agricultural  production  policy  has  been  the 
promise  of  free  access  to  export  markets  " 
Woodward  said.  Agrlcultiu-al  producers 
want  to  be  assured  that  when  they  go  Into 
debt  and  produce  record  crops  the  govern- 
ment wont  by-pass  sututes  and  call  on 
grain  companies  to  stop  making  sales,"  ac- 
cording to  Woodward.  "They  simply  want  to 
be  able  to  place  trust  In  the  laws  passed 
by  Congress  and  government  policies  and 
know  that  pledges  of  market  access  will  not 
be  broken." 

ASA  Vice  President  Prlchard  cited  a  pe- 
tition circulated  by  his  association  and  now 
signed  by  more  than  40,000  farmers  as  "clear 
and  convincing  evidence  that  farmers  are 
deeply  concerned  by  what  the  government  Is 
doing.  •  The  petition  expresses  opposition  to 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2.  1976 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Graham 
Hoveys'  excellent  coliinm  in  today's  New 
York  Times  describes  perceptively  and 
accurately  the  misguided,  indeed  dis- 
astrous policies  our  Government  has  pur- 
sued in  southern  Africa  in  recent  years. 
The  article.  "Bankruptcy  on  Africa"  is 
reprinted  below  for  the  information  of 
Members : 

Bank«uptcy  on  Atric* 
(By  Oraham  Hovey) 
United  SUtes  policy  for  southern  Africa 
has  ai-rlved  at  dead  end.  The  conspicuous 
failure  of  Washington's  covert  intervention 
lu  Angola  ought  to  have  made  this  clear  to 
everyone. 

This  country  mtiat  now  try  to  make  a 
fresh  start  In  a  part  of  the  world  that  can- 
not be  Ignored,  an  area  largely  out  of  control 
that  has  become  an  object  of  outside  Inter- 
vention and  great-power  Involvement.  It  is 
an  area  that  harbors  the  rapidly  rising  risk 
of  catastrophic  racial  war. 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  make  a  fresh  start 
because  the  hour  Is  late  in  the  southern 
African  tragedy  and  because  American  policy, 
founded  on  incredibly  wrong  premises,  was 
bankrupt  long  before  the  Angolan  dlsast«fr. 
Many  IngredlenU  helped  to  bankrupt  the 
policy:  our  own  racism  and  lingering  notions 
of  "white  supremacy"  business  Investments 
In  South  Africa,  Rhodesia  and  Angola, 
obsessive  hostility  for  any  program  that 
sounded  like  Comiritknlsm,  obsessive  concern 
for  "stability  and  benevolence  toward 
regimes,  black  or  white,  that  promised  It. 

But  the  basic  premises  on  which  a  bank- 
iMpt  policy  was  buUt  were  those  contained 
in  the  notorious  Option  Two  of  National 
Security  Study  Memorandum  3fl.  recom- 
mended to  President  Nixon  in  19fl»  by  Henry 
A.  Kissinger.  Here  waa  the  "tilt"  toward 
white-minority  Governments  of  South  Africa 
and  Rhodesia  and  a  Portuguese  reglms  still 
determined  to  remain  In  Angola.  Mozambique 
and  Guinea-Bissau. 

Option  Two  called  for  the  United  States 
in  southern  Africa  to  "maintain  public  op- 
position to  racial  repression,  but  relax  poli- 
ilcal  Isolation  and  economic  restrictions  on 
the  white  states."  lu  premise:  "The  whites 
are  here  to  stay  and  the  only  way  that 
constructive  change  can  come  about  la 
through  them." 

In  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  AdmlnLstra- 
tlons.  the  premises  for  southern  Africa  were 
that  white  minority  rule  was  not — could  not 
possibly  be — 'here  to  sUy,"  and  that  one 
catalyst  for  peaceful,  rather  than  violent, 
progress  toward  self-determination  and 
majority  governmenu  was  steady  American 
pressure  on  the  white  rulers  to  accept  signi- 
ficant changes  while  there  still  was  time. 

Option  Two  explains  why  the  Nixon  White 
House,  with  Mr.  Kissinger  directing  the 
strategy,  made  no  effort  in  1971  to  block  the 
Byrd  Amendment,  which  placed  the  United 
SUtea  in  breach  of  the  United  Nations 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia's  racist  regime 
for  which   this  country  had  voted. 

It  explains  why  the  White  House  gave 
only  lip  service  to  subsequent  effortt.  to  re- 
peal this  cynical  legislation  that  weakened 
the  United  Nations  and  dealt  a  savage  blow 


at  United  States  credibility  with  more  than 
Just  the  black  Africans. 

Mr.  Kissinger's  Option  Two  premise  was 
exploded  in  the  overttrow  of  P(»-tugal'8 
fascist  regime  in  April  of  1974  by  an  army 
weary  of  unwinnable  colonial  wars  and  de- 
termined to  negotiate  promptly  with  the 
liberation  movements  for  the  Independence 
of  the  African  territories. 

But  the  attitude  underlying  Option  Two — 
the  philosophy  that  had  governed  the  actual, 
as  opposed  to  the  rhetorical,  American  policy 
in  southern  Africa  since  1969— explains  why 
the  American  effort  in  Angola  was  probably 
doomed  from  the  outset,  whatever  Congress 
dli  about  aid. 

It  was  late  in  the  game  for  American  aid 
to  any  liberation  movement,  but  the  Soviet 
Union  had  been  there  all  along.  As  an  African 
church  leader  explained  to  a  newsman.  "The 
Soviets  have  had  a  historical  involvement 
with  the  African  liberation  struggle  against 
the  Portuguese,  while  the  United  States  was 
on  the  other  side." 

Most  black  Africans  thus  viewed  American 
aid  for  Holdeu  Roberto's  National  Front  as 
simply  a  move  to  counter  Soviet  assistance 
for  the  Popular  Movement  and  an  effort  to 
bolster  Washington's  client  and  Roberto's 
sponsor.  President  Mobutu  of  Zaire. 

American  aid  for  Jonas  M.  Savlmbl's  Na- 
tional Union  In  southern  Angola  coincided 
»1th  the  Intervention  of  white  South  African 
soldiers,  provoking  black  African  hostility 
for  Savimbl  and  suspicions  of  an  American- 
South  African  alliance. 

Black  Africans  are  disturbed  by  the  mas- 
sive Soviet-Cuban  Intervention  in  Angola, 
but  in  light  of  recent  history  they  will  not 
equate  it  with  a  leaser  intervention  by  South 
Africa's  white  regime,  which  most  of  them 
regard  as  Enemy  No.  1. 

Ihe  scene  now  shifts  to  Rhodesia,  where 
an  expanded  guerrilla  struggle  is  gaining 
momeutxim  against  the  white  regime  that 
Option  Two  has  helped  to  survive;  a  regime 
that  Is  still  resist  ng  realistic  negotiations 
looking  to  majority  rule.  At  the  same  time. 
Secretary  Kissinger  Is  preparing  for  his  first 
visit  to  Africa. 

Unless  he  Is  ready  to  tell  black  African 
leaders  that  Option  Two  was  really  no  option 
at  all  and  that  the  "tUt"  toward  the  white 
minority  governments  wa.s  a  ghastly  mistake, 
he  ought  to  stay  home. 


THE  CONSUMER  REPRESENTATION 
FLANS:  NO  SUBSTITUTE  FOR 
CONSUMER  AGENCY 


HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

or    NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1976 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though a  bill  for  an  independent  agency 
for  consumer  protection  has  been  passed 
by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  the 
President  has  decided  to  circimivent  the 
expressed  will  of  tlie  Congress  by  calling 
on  each  of  the  executive  agencies  to  pro- 
pose their  own  plans  for  consumer  rep- 
resentation. The  USDA's  proposed  plans 
are  unacceptably  vague,  recognize  no 
legal  authority  for  consiuners  and  will 
only  further  serve  to  institutionalize  the 
role  of  the  USDA  as  a  servant  to  agri- 
business. National  consumer  groups  have 
strongly  criticized  the  plan,  claiming 
that  It  Is  only  another  attempt  by  the 
administration  to  thwart  the  true  con- 
sumer interest.  On  Friday,  February  27, 
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I  submitted  my  comments  on  the  USDA's 
proposed  plan  at  a  USDA  hearing: 

STATEMEm  or  CONCRESSMAK  FfeZD  RICHMOND 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  have  seen 
the  need  for  a  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
f  tid  'nave  passed  legislation  calling  for  Its 
establishment.  1i  this  agency  were  mobilized 
today,  it  might  very  well  be  busy  informing 
consumers  of  the  deceptive  and  misleading 
packaging  and  labeling  of  the  Ford  Admin- 
istration's latest  offering  to  the  public:  the 
Proposed  Consumer  Representation  Plans  for 
federal  agencies. 

The  proposed  plan  for  the  USDA  Is  only 
one  more  in  a  long  line  of  empty  and  mean- 
ingless proposals  that  consumers  have  been 
subjected  to  by  the  President.  The  plan  car- 
ries a  deceptive  proconsumer  label.  Obvious- 
ly, President  Ford  hopes  to  use  this  plan  as 
camouflage  on  the  day  be  vetoes  the  blU  for 
a  Consumer  Protection  Agency. 

The  plans  are  a  totally  unacceptable  sub- 
stitute for  a  Consumer  Agency.  They  are  a 
feeble  attempt  to  cloak  the  USDA  in  pro- 
consumer  garb  while  the  Department  con- 
tinues to  carry  out  the  every  wish  of  Earl 
Butz  and  his  agribusiness  friends,  un- 
encumbered by  any  legitimate  consiuner  ad- 
vocate. 

In  these  times,  when  citizens  nationwide 
are  suffering  from  the  skyrocketing  price  of 
food,  the  public  mtist  be  allowed  a  fair  share 
of  Input  in  deciding  our  country's  food  pol- 
icy. We  need  a  plan  that  will  demand  equal 
consumer  representation  In  policy-making 
decisions.  The  President's  plan  will  not  do 
this.  Instead,  the  consumer  will  be  forced  to 
continue  to  stand  aside  helplessly  while  the 
Department  reduces  food  stamp  benefits, 
raises  the  price  of  milk  and  deals  with  the 
Russians  secretly  to  sell  wheat. 

In  this  bicentennial  year,  when  the  Presi- 
dent himself  has  called  for  limits  on  big 
government  and  a  return  of  authority  to  the 
people,  we  need  a  plan  that  will  require  con- 
sunier  participation  In  agency  decisions  and 
assure  legal  rights  to  consumers.  President 
Ford's  plan  will  not  do  this.  Instead,  an  un- 
elected  President  and  an  unelected  executive 
department  have  chosen  to  ignore  the  voice 
of  Congress  and  consumer  advocates.  The 
public  is  being  asked  to  settle  for  plans 
that  are  only  an  administrator's  idea  of  con- 
sumer needs. 

The  USDA's  plans  are  detailed  for  only 
two  of  the  21  agricultural  agencies,  the 
APHIS  and  the  Forest  Service.  The  plans  for 
the  other  19,  which  I  requested  from  the 
Secretary,  are  so  unsubstantial  and  indefi- 
nite as  to  be  totally  unworthy  of  considera- 
tion. 

The  summary  of  the  plan  for  the  Depart- 
ment declares  that  it  is  designed  to  Insure 
— that  each  "agency  proceeds  In  an  organized 
and  systematic  manner  to  meet  the  con- 
sumer's desire  to  be  better  Informed  about 
and  more  involved  In  the  agency's  decision- 
making process."  The  Department  seems  to 
be  most  concerned  with  status,  visibility  and 
public  relations  rather  than  with  actual, 
meaningful  con.sumer  participation.  The 
Consumer  Affairs  Unit,  the  Committee  for 
Consumer  Responsiveness,  the  Consumer  Ad- 
visory Committee  and  the  full-time  Con- 
sumer Representative  all  perform  mere  ad- 
visory fimctlona.  There  is  no  specifically  as- 
signed authority  for  any  of  these  groups. 

The  Committee  on  Consumer  Responsive- 
ness is  to  be  chaired  by  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Marketing  aiid  Consimier  Services 
and  composed  of  the  Administrators  of  11 
different  agrlculttu'al  agencies.  There  Is  no 
provision  for  a  member  with  any  expert 
training  or  knowledge  of  constimer  affairs. 
The  administrators,  who  the  public  has 
viewed  for  years  as  representatives  of  farmers 
and  indvjstrymen,  may  not  be  able  to  objec- 
tively represent  consiuner  viewpoints,  while 
at  the  same  time  working  to  promote  the 
best  interests  at  the  agencies  they  represent. 
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The  most  crippling  and  pervasive  problem 
of  the  USDA's  plan  is  the  generalized,  vague 
language.  Agency  heads  are  only  "urged 
to  consider  the  impacts  and  benefits  of  an 
agency  decision  on  all  citizens  .  .  ."  There  Is 
no  requirement  that  agency  heads  considers 
the  impacts  and  benefits  nor  Is  there  any 
gtiarantee  that  this  -  consideration  will  be 
utilized  in  the  formation  of  a  final  decision. 

This  vagueness  continues  throughout  the 
plan.  One  provision,  for  Instance,  calls  for 
certain  procedures  to  be  applied  "sufficiently 
far  In  advance  of  proposed  action  to  permit 
adequate  time  for  consideration  and  response 
by  the  consumer,  except  for  emergencies  re- 
quiring prompt  action."  Who  decides  how 
far  is  "sufliciently  far  in  advance"?  How 
much  time  is  "adequate  time"?  What  qutili- 
fles  as  an  "emergency  situation"? 

Any  document  that  is  so  indefinite  cannot 
possibly  be  considered  forceful.  How  effec- 
tive would  our  BUI  of  Rights  be  If  It  said 
"Congress  is  urged  to  make  no  law  abridging 
the  right  of  freedom  of  speech  .  .  ."  or  "The 
accused  should  enjoy  the  right  to  be  In- 
formed of  the  nattu-e  and  cause  of  the  ac- 
tion, except  in  emergency  situation." 

The  plans  have  been  strongly  and  consist- 
ently condemned  by  leaders  of  national  con- 
sumer groups,  who  have  charged  the  Presi- 
dent with  cynical  "contempt  for  consvmaiers." 
A  list  of  their  major  objections  follows: 

1.  There  are  no  proposed  plans  for  inde- 
pendent regulatory  agencies,  even  though 
their  activities  have  an  undeniable  effect  on 
consumers. 

2.  Although  the  USDA  is  the  most  decen- 
tralized department  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment, this  proposal  makes  no  plans  for  any 
consumer  affairs  unit  outside  of  the  Wash- 
ington area. 

3.  The  plans  include  no  legal  rights  for 
constimers.  They  are  mere  suggestions.  There 
is  no  standing  to  sue  for  taxpayers,  no  power 
to  subpoena  information.  If  we  can  make 
the  assumption  these  plans  will  become  reg- 
ulations, there  is  still  no  means  for  a  citizen 
to  see  that  they  are  enforced.  Carol  Foreman 
of  the  Consumer  Federation  of  America 
notes: 

"None  of  the  plans  require  that  the  agency 
In  question  give  consideration  to  the  views 
of  the  consumer  representative.  None  of  the 
plans  require  that  the  individual  or  office 
responsible  for  consvmier  representation 
within  the  agency  be  informed  of  action  that 
is  likely  to  substantially  affect  the  Interests 
of  the  consumer.  None  of  the  plans  allow  for 
the  responsible  individual  to  appetJ  adverse 
decisions  in  the  courts." 

4.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  cost  of  the 
plan,  although  huge  expendlttires  can  be 
expected.  Mrs.  Virginia  Knauer.  the  Presi- 
dent's consumer  affairs  advisor,  has  stated 
the  plans  will  not  cost  any  additional  money. 
However,  the  APHIS  plan  for  the  USDA  states 
that  a  budget  Increase  will  be  necessary  to 
cover  the  cost.  Seeing  that  the  President  has 
proposed  extensive  budget  cuts,  it  Is  quite 
possible  that  even  these  most  Inadequate 
plans  will  never  be  Implemented. 

6.  Again,  It  Is  the  vagueness  of  the  plans 
that  destroy  any  possible  Impact  they  might 
have.  Only  a  brief  examination  Is  necessary 
to  realize  that  many  statements  are  virtually 
meaningless.  For  instance,  "Relevant  depart- 
ment decision  making  wUl  be  open  to  effec- 
tive expression  of  Informed  consumer  view- 
point." Who  determines  what  Is  relevant? 
Who  determines  what  is  effective  expression? 
And  what  qualifies  as  an  Informed  constuner 
viewpoint? 

FlnaUy,  the  real  intent  of  these  plans  can 
be  questioned  when  one  recognizes  the  con- 
tempt and  general  disregard  for  real  con- 
sumer interests  that  the  Administration  has 
demonstrated.  In  April  of  1975,  consvimer 
representatives  were  Invited  to  a  meeting 
with  Mrs.  Knauer.  All  the  representatives 
endorsed  a  paper,  drafted  by  Ralph  Nader's 
Public  Citizen,  which  contained  over  40  stig- 
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gtoted  operating  changes.  Later,  the  indi- 
vidual consumer  representatives  offered  spe- 
cific suggestions  In  addition  to  those  sub- 
mitted in  the  paper.  Not  one  of  those  sug- 
gestions can  be  found  in  any  of  the  proposed 
consumer  representation  plans. 

A  series  of  conferences  was  held  in  major 
cities  by  the  White  House  to  publicize  the 
plans  and  allow  for  comments.  These  con- 
ferences were  designed  so  as  to  avoid  any 
real  confrontation  with  consumers.  Any  sig- 
nificant comment  was  ignored. 

The  proposed  consumer  representation 
plan  for  the  USDA  has  proven  itself  to  be  an 
unfortunate  waste  of  taxpayers'  money  and 
the  government's  time.  The  President's  at- 
tempt to  disguise  tliis  hollow  scheme  as  a 
meaningful  plan  has  failed,  as  consvmier 
groups  and  the  public  recognize  this  plan 
will  only  Insure  that  agrlbtisiness  and  the 
Ford  Administration  continue  to  benefit  at 
the  expense  of  the  consuming  public  and 
family  farmer. 

A  National  Food  Policy  for  America  cannot 
be  Implemented  without  real  consumer  in- 
volvement. Toothless  suggestions  are  no  sub- 
stitute for  a  much  needed  consumer  bill  of 
rights.  When  Secretary  Butas  finally  begins 
to  realize  this,  perhaps  then  we  can  begin 
to  work  together  to  forge  this  new  national 
policy. 


FALSE  ALARM 


HON.  ED  JONES 

OF  TEinnssEZ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1976 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  I^ieaker, 
I  am  sure  that  all  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  have  been  exposed  to  huge  volumes 
of  man  In  their  oi&ces  regarding  the  In- 
accurate information  being  disseminated 
on  H.U.  2966,  the  Child  and  Family 
Services  Act. 

Certainly,  my  own  office  has  been  de- 
luged with  a  tremendous  amoimt  of  mail 
based  completely  on  the  anonymous  and 
totally  inaccurate  description  of  the  bill. 
I  do  not  mean  to  try  to  defend  this  bill, 
but  I  would  like  to  hear  my  constituents 
Views  on  all  pieces  of  legislation  that  this 
body  considers  based  on  the  true  contents 
of  each  bill. 

The  smear  campaign  that  surrounded 
H.R.  2966  is  most  unfortunate  but  it  is 
encouraging  to  see  our  friends  in  the 
press  attempting  to  correct  the  inac- 
curate information  being  put  out  on  this 
bill. 

Recently,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  read 
such  an  effort  in  U.S.  News  k  World  Re- 
port. I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  insert  this  piece,  authored  by  Howard 
Fllegler.  into  the  Record: 
False  Alarm 
(By  Howard  Flieger) 

Every  now  and  then  a  reader  writes  us  In 
words  of  terror  to  warn  that  a  Marxist  plot  Is 
afoot  in  Congress  to  "nationalize"  ovir  chil- 
dren— take  them  away  from  the  protection 
or  control  of  their  parents  and  destroy  the 
American  family,  utterly  and  forever. 

The  volume  of  mall  received  here  is  not  a 
patch  on  the  sacks  of  it  that  have  been 
hitting  some  congressional  offices. 

The  writers  are  alarmed  over  what  they've 
been  Informed  is  an  insidious  scheme  to  give 
youngsters  the  legal  right  to  disobey  their 
parents,  and  thus  become  pawns  of  Govern- 
ment— an  all-powerful  Big  Brothers  to  mold 
their  training,  conduct  and  beliefs. 

It  ia  strange  because  there  isn't  a  word  of 
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truth  m  It.  No  such  legislation  Is  before  this 
Congress,  or  ever  has  been. 

The  spiedttc  bill  that  has  so  many  people 
disturbed  la  "The  Child  and  Family  Services 
Act  of  1975."  Its  authors  are  Senator  Walter 
Mondale  (Dem.),  of  Minnesota,  and  Rep. 
John  Brademas  (Dem),  of  Indiana.  It  is  "S. 
626"  In  the  Senate.  "H.R.  2966"  In  the  House. 
Read  It  before  you  panic. 

In  Us  present  form,  the  legislation  Is  both 
innocent  and  Impotent:  Innocent  because  It 
would  do  none  of  the  things  attributed  to  It; 
Impotent  because  it  Isn't  going  anywhere. 
Briefly  stated,  the  proposal  Is  to  make  fed- 
eral funds  available  to  help  States  and  com- 
munities provide  certain  public  services  for 
children  and  their  families. 

These  would  include  such  things  as  pre- 
natal care,  food  where  needed,  part  or  full- 
time  day  care  for  children  of  working 
mothers,  tutoring  at  home  where  deemed 
useful,  medical  examination  and  treatment 
for  certain  handicapped  children,  and  train- 
ing for  parents  and  about-to-be-parents. 

There  is  nothing  compulsory  about  the 
legislation  now  before  the  Congress.  Even  if 
the  bill  were  enacted,  anyone  who  felt  like 
it  could  Ignore  each  and  all  of  its  provisions. 
Nothing  in  it  says — or  implies — that 
youngsters  have  a  legal  right  to  disobey  their 
parents  or  guardians. 

Nowhere  does  it  forbid  parental  guidance, 
advice  or  preference  in  religious  training.  The 
subject  Isn't  mentioned. 

In  fact,  it  says  In  spiectflc  words: 
"Nothing  in   this  act  shall   be  construed 
or  applied   in  such   manner  as  to  infringe 
upon  or  usurp  the  moral  and  legal  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  parents." 

So  why  all  the  excitement?  It  is  puzzling 
to  Senator  Mondale,  one  of  the  chief  spon- 
sors, who  says  the  measure  "Is  being  sub- 
jected to  one  of  the  most  distorted  and 
dishonest  attacks  I  have  witnessed  in  my 
15  years  of  public  service." 

There  is  another  practical -thing  to  keep 
m  mind  about  The  Child  and  Family  Service 
Act:  It  would  cost  a  lot  of  money.  Estimates 
are  that  an  initial  annual  expense  of  150 
million  dollars  would  grow  to  almost  2  billion 
by  the  third  year  of  operation. 

This  present  Congress  is  In  no  mood  to  add 
such  a  burden  on  taxpayers  who  already  are 
making  angry  noises  about  waste  and  the 
high  cost  of  Government.  Since  this  is  elec- 
tion year,  the  meaa\ire  probably  has  less 
chance  now  than  a  year  ago.  when  it  was 
introduced — and  that  means  practically  none. 
Also,  remember  the  President  is  demand- 
ing that  Congress  do  more  to  hold  the  line 
on  spending.  It  is  a  keystone  of  his  campaign 
to  be  against  this  bill,  and  any  like  it. 

So  everybody  can  stand  at  ease.  The 
bill  doesn't  provide  all  those  wild 
things  the  letter-writers  fear.  It  has  no 
realistic  chance  of  adoption.  And  even  should 
it  overcome  lu  rating  as  one  of  the  longest 
shots  in  history  and  somehow  be  enacted 
by  Congress,  it  would  be  vetoed  almost  the 
minute  it  reached  the  White  House. 
The  furore  is  a  false  alarm.  Forget  it. 


CTHEATING   SOLAR    ENERGY 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or   NSW   TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2.  1976 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  one  aspect  of  our  difficult 
energy  problems  on  which  there  is  near 
unanimous  agreement  Is  the  need  to  de- 
velop and  commercialize  solar  energy  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Solar  energy  Is  both 
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clean  and  infinitely  renewable;  no  other 
energy  technology,  save  possibly  some 
future  version  of  nuclear  fusion,  can 
claim  these  advantages. 

The  Ford  administration  does  not  dis- 
agree, publicly,  with  the  need  to  develop 
solar  energy.  Unfortunately,  the  proposed 
ERDA  budget  for  fiscal  year  1977  gives 
low  priority  to  solar  energy.  To  make 
matters  worse,  solar  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1977  were  cut  well  below  the  level  recom- 
mended by  the  head  of  ERDA's  own  solar 
program.  John  Teems;  in  fact,  contrary 
to  the  administration's  news  release,  it 
was  in  protest  against  these  cuts  in  the 
solar  budget  that  Mr.  Teems  resigned 
from  ERDA. 

I  believe  that  we  in  Congress  should 
take  serious  note  of  Mr.  Teems'  resigna- 
tion, and  tliat  we  would  do  well  to  make 
it  the  occasion  for  blowing  the  whistle 
on  the  administration's  misplaced  energy 
priorities.  In  a  year  when  the  administra- 
tion proposes  to  spend  $1.7  billion  on 
highly  controversial  fission  technology, 
there  Is  no  excuse  whatever  for  stunt- 
ing the  development  of  our  only  non- 
controversial  energy  source. 

The  following  article,  which  appeared 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  Febru- 
ary 26,  details  the  circumstances  behind 
Mr,  Teems'  resignation  from  ERDA: 

SOLAa-ENERCT     PLANNING    IS     B1.ING    SUGHTEO 

Bt     Ford,     Formbx     Chief     or     Program 

Sats 

(By  Les  Oapay) 

Washington.— The  Ford  administration 
isn't  giving  solar-energy  development  the 
priority  It  deserves,  charged  the  recently 
resigned  head  of  the  governments  solar 
program. 

The  otnclal,  John  M.  Teem,  former  assistant 
administrator  for  solar,  geothermal  and  ad- 
vanced energy  systems  at  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  AdminUtration,  said 
In  an  interview  that  he  had  significant  dif- 
ferences with  the  White  House  on  the  ex- 
tent and  speed  with  which  the  government 
should  develop  solar  energy. 

Mr.  Teem  said  that  President  Ford's  budg- 
et request  to  Congress  last  month  for  solar 
programs  was  far  less  than  the  ERDA  wanted, 
and  that  he  also  disagreed  with  the  scope 
and  pace  assigned  by  the  White  House  to 
some  of  the  agency's  key  solar  programs. 

"PERSONAL    RKASONS" 

The  White  House  on  Jan.  30  routinely  an- 
nounced Mr.  Teem's  resignation  for  "personal 
reasons,"  and  the  disagreements  on  solar 
policy  weren't  disclosed. 

Mr.  Teem  said  in  the  Interview  his  resig- 
nation wasn't  directly  because  of  the  dis- 
agreements, and  that  he  had  several  reasons. 
He  added,  however,  that  be  differed  with  of- 
ficials in  the  White  House  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  "My  sense  of  Job 
satisfaction  decreased  In  view  of  the  detailed 
management  viewpoUits  being  brought  into 
the  solar  programs  by  OMB, "  he  said.  The 
management  office's  heavy  Involvement  in 
.solar  energy  policy  decisions  "affected  tlie 
timing  of  my  resignation,"  Mr.  Teem  added. 

Mr.  Teem  said  he  favored  accelerating 
ERDA  programs  to  demonstrate  solar  energy 
In  the  heating  and  cooling  of  buildings;  in 
agricultural  area.s.  such  as  crop  drying,  and 
in  various  industrial  processes. 

He  also  said  he  was  unsuccessful  In  efforts 
to  Increase  the  ERDA's  role  In  disseminat- 
ing information  on  solar  technology  to  in- 
dustry and  the  public  to  speed  "bringing 
solar  to  the  marketplace."  Also,  Mr.  Teem 
said  he  favored  a  wider  role  for,  and  faster 
o.-ganlzatlon  of.  a  planned  solar-energy  re- 
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search  institute  within  ERDA  than  was  ac- 
cepUble  to  the  White  House. 

In  essence,  Mr.  Teem  said  his  proposals 
would  have  resulted  in  more  government 
stimulation  of  the  private  sector  for  com- 
mercialization of  solar  energy  than  the  White 
House  and  the  budget  office  wanted. 

President  Ford's  budget  request  for  solar 
research  and  development  programs  In  ERDA 
for  fiscal  1977,  starting  Oct.  1,  asked  for  a 
congressional  authorization  of  $160  miUlon, 
with  projected  outlays  during  the  year  of 
$116  million.  Mr.  Teem  said  that  the  ERDA 
has  requested  the  budget  office  to  ask  for 
$265  million  in  budget  authority  and  $201.6 
million  In  outlays.  In  the  current  fiscal  year, 
the  ERDA  has  a  budget  authority  for  solar 
programs  of  $115  million  and  estimated  out- 
lays of  $86  million.  By  contrast,  the  ERDA's 
requested  budget  outlays  for  nuclear  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  1977  total  $1.7  billion. 

Mr.  Teems  said  that  solar  work  In  heating 
and  cooling  of  buildings  and  In  agricultural 
and  Industrial  processes  Is  scientifically  ad- 
vanced enough  so  that  demonstration  pro- 
grams "could  proceed  at  a  more  rapid  pace" 
than  the  budget  request  outlines.  Mr.  Teem 
says  that  those  programs  show  the  most 
short-term  promise  for  solar-energy  use  and 
that  "even  within  a  constrained  budget"  they 
could  have  been  given  more  priority. 

PROGRAMS  CRrriCIZXD 

Congress'  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment  similarly  criticized  the  ERDA's  solar 
programs  In  a  report  last  October,  saying  too 
much  empha.sls  was  being  put  on  long-term, 
space-age  type  solar  research  programs  at  the 
expense  of  areas  that  can  become  practical 
sooner. 

Mr.  Teem  said  that  there  Is  the  view  at 
the  budget  office  and  the  White  House  that 
because  of  advances  In  solar  technology,  "the 
private  sector  is  In  a  position  to  undertake 
more  programs  now"  without  government 
stimulus. 

A  solar  research  institute  within  the  ERDA 
was  authorized  by  a  1974  law  to  do  technical 
and  analytical  work  to  support  the  agency's 
solar-energy  programs.  The  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  had  recommended  to  the 
ERDA  that  the  institute  be  given  a  wide  re- 
search role,  a  staff  of  about  1,500  and  an  an- 
nual budget  of  about  $50  mlUlon.  ERDA 
sources  said  that  a  compromise  had  been 
reached  with  the  budget  office  on  the  size 
and  scope  of  the  Institute,  which  won't  be 
on  the  scale  envisioned  by  the  NA8.  The 
sources  said  the  institute  wlU  first  only  do 
studies,  and  that  its  actual  laboratory  re- 
search role  will  remain  undefined  for  the 
first  few  yeai-s  of  operation. 


IN  MEMORIAM  TO  DR.  WILLIAM 
MISSONELLIE  OP  HAWTHORNE, 
N.J.,  OUTSTANDING  PHYSICIAN, 
CIVIC  LEADER  AND  GREAT  AMER- 
ICAN 1906-76 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2.  1976 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  residents  of 
Hawthorne,  my  congressional  district, 
State  of  New  Jersey  mourn  the  passing 
of  one  of  our  Nation's  finest  physicians, 
leader  of  our  commimlty,  ant?  good  per- 
sonal friend.  Dr.  William  Missionellie, 
who  went  to  his  eternal  rest  on  February 
7,  1976.  I  know  that  you  and  our  col- 
leagues here  in  the  Congress  will  want  to 
join  with  me  In  extending  our  most  sin- 
cere condolences  to  his  wife,  the  former 
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Barbara  Mootiey;  his  sons,  William,  Jef- 
frey, Gregory,  and  Francis,  of  Haw- 
thorne; daughters,  Mrs.  Thomas  (Bar- 
bara) Krainovich,  of  New  York  City,  and 
Mrs.  Michael  (Kathleen)  Daskalakis,  of 
Eatontown,  N.J.;  two  brothers,  Salvatore 
and  John,  of  Hawthorne,*  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Frank  (Mary)  Fiorina,  of  Haledon,  N.J.; 
and  grandchfldren  Barbara  and  William 
Missonellie  and  Nadia  Krainovich. 

Dr.  Missonellie  was  a  great  American 
and  healer  of  the  sick,  filled  with  the 
greatest  compassion  and  dedication  to 
the  good  of  his  fellowman.  With  your 
permission  I  would  like  to  insert  at  this 
point  in  our  historical  Journal  of  Con- 
gress the  following  memoriam  that  ap- 
peared in  Uie  February  12  issue  of  one 
of  New  Jersey's  most  prestigious  weekly 
newspapers,  the  Hawthorne  Press,  which 
most  eloquently  eulogizes  the  qual- 
ity of  his  leadership,  the  richness  of  his 
wisdom,  his  sincerity  of  purpose  and 
scope  of  his  achievements  which  have 
truly  enriched  our  community,  State,  and 
Nation.  The  excerpt  from  the  Haw- 
thorne Press  Is  as  follows: 
In  Memokum 

Dr.  William  Missonellie,  the  first  doctor 
born  In  Hawthorne  to  set  up  practice  here, 
died  Saturday,  February  7  at  home.  The  doc- 
tor resided  at  404  Lafayette  Avenue  and  had 
his  offices  at  400  Lafayette  Avenue  for  more 
than  40  years,  retiring  In  1974.  He  was  70 
years  old. 

BIS   BACKOROTTNO 

He  received  his  early  education  In  what 
are  now  Franklin  and  Washington  Schools 
and  the  former  Paterson  Central  High  School. 
He  earned  his  BJ3.  degree  at  the  University 
of  Maryland  and  completed  studies  for  his 
M.D.  at  Oeorge  Washington  Dniverslty,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  in  1929.  He  completed  his  in- 
ternship at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Paterson  in 
1930  and  immediately  began  practicing  In 
Hawthorne. 

Dr.  Missonellie  was  a  general  practitioner 
who  served  as  school  physician,  and  Haw- 
thorne police  and  fire  physician  for  many 
years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Health  and  the  police  pension  board,  until 
that  commissioner  post  was  Incorporated 
with  the  state  board. 

During  World  War  n,  he  served  In  the  office 
of  Price  Administration  (OPA)  and  received 
citations  from  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt and  President  Harry  Truman  for  his 
work  In  this  field. 

On  the  county  level,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Board  of  Managers  of  Preakness  Hospital, 
a  Passaic  C!ounty  faciuty.  He  served  18  years 
on  this  board  and  was  president  for  three 
terms,  1959-60,  1965-66  and  1969-70. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  following  medical 
associations:  the  Aerospace  Medical  Associa- 
tion, the  Industrial  Medical  Association,  the 
American  Public  Health  Association,  the 
American  Geriatrics  Society,  the  Association 
of  American  Physlcans  and  Surgeons,  the 
New  Jersey  Hospital  Association  and  the 
Passaic  County,  New  Jersey  and  American 
Medical  Associations. 

The  funeral  service  for  the  doctor  was  held 
Tuesday  at  9:30  a.m.  from  the  Browning 
Forsbay  Funeral  Home,  557  Lafayette  Avenue 
with  a  Mass  of  the  Resurrection  at  St. 
Anthony's  R.O.  Church.  Father  Daniel  Mc- 
Oulre,  8J..  a  personal  friend  of  the  doctor 
from  Loyola  College,  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
celebrated  the  mass  assisted  by  Monslgnor 
Joseph  Brestel.  Father  McOulre  also  delivered 
the  eulogy  and  said  the  final  prayers  at  the 
entombment  lu  Calvary  Cemetery.  Paterson. 

The  Board  of  Cominlsslon«m  noted  the 
passing  of  the  doctor  at  their  meeting  Mon- 
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day  night.  Commissioner  Arthur  Brokaw  re- 
viewed his  contributions  to  the  borough  and 
stated  "He  was  known  and  loved  by  many." 

The  flag  at  borough  hall  has  flown  at  half 
mast  as  a  sign  to  respect  for  Hawhome's  first 
doctor  and  an  honor  guard  consisting  oi  one 
policeman  and  one  fireman  was  stationed 
at  either  side  of  the  casket  during  viewing 
hours  at  the  funeral  home. 

Sunday  evening  Fire  Chief  James  Aldl.  Jr., 
led  a  contingent  of  uniformed  firemen  In  a 
memorial  service  at  the  funeral  home. 

Mayor  Louis  Bay,  2nd,  called  the  death  of 
Dr.  Missonellie  "a  great  loss  for  the  bor- 
ough. He  was  a  doctor  who  ministered  to 
many,  many  people — ^whether  or  not  they 
could  afford  to  pay." 

"He  was  a  family  doctor  in  the  true  sense 
of  that  term — a  man  dedicated  to  helping 
others,  a  person  of  deep  con:^>as8lon. 

"Personally,  I  have  lost  a  very  dear  friend. 
He  was  a  man  of  humble  background  who 
pulled  himself  up  from  his  bootstraps  and 
became  a  respected  member  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

"In  this  age,  those  who  have  not  endured 
the  hardships  of  what  this  country  went 
through  cannot  understand  the  bond  that 
exists  between  us. 

"We  grew  up  together  In  hard  times  and  ex- 
perienced this  part  of  life  together.  No  one 
has  enough  money  to  rip  apart  a  bond  such 
as  this. 

"He  delivered  my  daughter,  Barbara,  who 
was  named  after  the  doctor's  wife.  I  even 
remember  how  his  mother  would  come  to  my 
imcle  with  money  In  cash,  so  he  could  send 
"Bucky"  a  check  while  he  was  In  medical 
school. 

"He  was  Just  a  great  guy,"  the  mayor  con- 
cluded. 

Many  dignitaries  visited  the  funeral  home 
to  pay  their  last  respects  to  the  doctor, 
among  them  Rep.  Robert  Roe,  U.S.  Congress- 
man from  this  district  and  State  Assembly- 
man WlUlam  Bate. 

Hundreds  of  patients  filed  in  during  visit- 
ing hours,  many  broke  down  In  tears  for  their 
"Doc".  The  memories  were  Just  as  numerous. 
Though  the  stories  varied  from  person  to 
person,  each  expressed  a  common  theme  of 
i4>preclatlon. 

PATIENTS    RECALL    HIS    COMPASSION 
AND   DEDICA'nON 

One  man  told  how  the  doctor  treated  an 
Infection  In  his  hand  and  would  take  no 
fee  because  he  had  served  In  the  armed 
forces.  "You  did  a  Job  for  your  coimtry. 
This  is  the  least  I  can  do  for  you,"  the  for- 
mer patient  recalls  being  told.  Another  man 
told  how  the  doctor  came  to  his  home  in 
another  town  to  deliver  his  daughter.  "When 
It  turned  out  that  my  wife  wasn't  really 
ready  to  deliver,  he  slept  in  the  room  with 
her  all  night,  until  It  was  time." 

A  mother  of  10  came  In  and  related  that 
he  delivered  every  one  of  her  children  and 
told  bow  she  was  In  his  office  nearly  every 
week  seeking  treatment  for  childhood  in- 
juries or  Illnesses. 

Another  patient  said  "The  doc  was  a  real 
friend.  He  helped  me  with  more  than  medical 
problems.  He  listened  and  gave  advice  when 
I  had  personal  problems." 

A  nephew  of  his  remembers  driving  the 
doctor  on  house  calls  In  Hawthorne  from 
early  In  the  morning  imtll  nearly  midnight 
day  after  day.  Other  patients  recall  the 
crowd  often  present  In  his  waiting  room. 

In  addition  to  his  medical  career,  Dr. 
Missonellie  had  diversified  interests,  one  of 
which  was  raising  Scotties.  He  kept  a  kennel 
In  the  backyard  In  the  days  before  zoning 
laws  prohibited  this.  He  travelled  widely, 
his  favorite  place  being  Rome,  Italy,  where 
he  met  Father  Dan  McGulre  during  the  beat- 
ification of  Mother  Seton.  His  most  recent 
trip  was  with  a  group  tiom.  the  medical  pro- 
fession to  Russia  In  1973. 
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Another  area  of  Interest  was  his  involve- 
ment m  The  Hawthorne  Press,  which  has 
been  In  the  Missionellie  family  since  1935 — 
40  out  of  Its  more  than  60  years  of  existence. 
Though  his  brothers  ran  the  paper,  he  took 
over  the  task  of  publication  when  both  of 
thein  were  in  the  service.  The  doctor's  wife 
Barbara  Is  currently  the  publisher  of  The 
Hawthorne  Press  and  his  son,  WlUlam  is  the 
editor. 

Besides  his  wife,  the  former  Barbara 
Mooney,  survivors  Include  four  sons,  William, 
Jeffrey,  Gregory  and  Francis  of  Hawthorne; 
two  daughters,  Mrs.  Thomas  (Barbara) 
Krainovich  of  New  Tork  City  and  Mrs. 
Michael  (Kathleen)  Daskalakls  of  Eaton- 
town;  two  brothers,  Salvatore  and  John  cf 
Hawthorne;  one  sister,  Mrs.  Frank  (Mary) 
Fiorina  of  Haledon  and  three  grandchildren. 
Barbara  and  WlUlam  MlsslonelUe  and  Nadia 
Krainovich. 

Memorials  for  Dr.  WUllam  MlsslonelUe 
have  been  designated  at  the  Little  Sisters  of 
the  Poor,  70  Dey  Street,  Paterson  and  In  the 
library  at  Loyola  College,  c/o  Father  Daniel 
McOulre,  S.J.,  Evergreen,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land 21210; 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege  and 
honor  to  seek  this  national  recognition 
of  Dr.  Misslonellle's  lifetime  of  good 
works.  He  was  truly  a  great  American 
and  good  friend  to  all  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  know  him.  I  know  I  will  never 
forget  the  warmth  of  his  friendship  to 
me  and  trust  that  his  wife  Barbara  and 
all  of  his  family  will  soon  find  abiding 
comfort  in  the  f aitb  that  God  has  given 
them  and  in  the  knowledge  that  Dr. 
William  Missionellie  is  now  imder  His 
eternal  care.  Our  Nation  does  indeed 
salute  him.  He  made  a  difference  in  the 
quality  of  health  care  and  way  of  life  for 
many,  many  of  our  people.  May  he  rest 
in  peace. 


CONSTITUENT  SERVICE  FUND 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

OF  CONNECnCTJT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1976 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  regular 
intervals  over  the  past  2  years  I  have 
reported  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  to  my  constituents  an  accounting  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  a  con- 
stituent service  fund  maintained  to  help 
underwrite  the  high  cost  of  maintaining 
the  kind  of  communications  and  services 
I  feel  the  residents  of  my  Fifth  Distlct 
deserve. 

The  Initial  report  in  January  1974  dis- 
closed my  intention  to  establish  such  a 
fimd  tmd  included  a  lengthy  opinion 
from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  which 
I  solicited  to  make  sure  the  fund  met 
eveiT  legal  and  ethical  requirement  This 
IRS  opinion  covered  every  aspect  of  the 
plan,  including  contributions,  the  type 
of  expenditures  to  be  covered,  and  tsjc 
aspects  of  the  fund. 

The  constituent  service  fund  was 
established  in  compliance  with  the  IRS 
guidelines  and  has  been  of  tremendous 
value  in  helping  me  to  carry  out  many 
programs  for  my  constituents,  ranging 
from  newsletters  and  questionnaires  to 
holding  senior  citizen  and  environmental 
conferences  in  the  district.  I  certainly 
want  to  mention  my  deep  gratitude  to 
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those  individuals  who  have  contributed 
to  making  this  program  a  success. 

The  basic  structure  of  the  fund  is 
based  on  a  maximiun  $200  contribution 
from  individuals  only,  with  miscellane- 
ous donations  ranging  from  $1  up  to  the 
maximum.  The  following  is  a  full  ac- 
counting of  receipts  and  expenditures 
from  January  1,  1975  to  December  31, 
1975: 

CoNSTrrvENT  Service  Fund 

KECnPTS 

Miscellaneous  contributions |      62.00 

46  full  memberships  at  $200 9,  200.  00 

2  ( '2  )  year  memberships  at  $100..        200.  00 

Total    9.482.00 

EXPENDrrURE.3 

Additional  staff  cost  and  expen-es.  608.  47 

Printing  Press,  supplies 3,561.53 

Mobile   Office   Expenses 1,881.68 

Misc.  office  expenses 799.06 

Forums,    Coordinator    and    Press 

expenses    605.69 

Travel  expense  reimbursement...  1,452.56 
Entertainment  and  Fifth  District 

Functions 629.61 

Postofflce   Box   rental... _.  33.40 

ToUl 9.483.00 

Balance    0 


AMERICAN  OCEANIC 
ORGANIZATION 


HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2.  1976 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  history  of  the  United  States  is  one  of 
frontier-pushing.  The  American  people 
have  constantly  been  on  the  move  to  find 
new  lands,  explore  new  areas,  and  de- 
velop new  freedoms.  Putting  a  man  on 
the  moon  is  an  excellent  illustration,  but 
only  one  example,  of  our  continuing  at- 
tempts to  push  beyond  established 
frontiers. 

One  area  which  until  recently  has  been 
either  ignored  or  taken  for  granted  is  the 
ocean.  Secretary  of  the  Ircerior  Thomas 
S.  Kleppe  recently  provided  some  very 
Interesting  remarks  on  this  subject  to 
the  American  Oceanic  Organization.  Our 
Nation's  stake  in  i-ssues  such  as  tradition- 
al rights  of  passage  on  the  high  seas,  oil 
on  the  outer  continental  shelf,  minerals 
on  the  ocean  floors,  and  our  endangered 
fishery  resources,  should  be  apparent  to 
most  Americans,  but  Mr.  Kleppe's  concise 
and  comprehensive  remarks  provide  a 
wealth  of  detailed  information  which  I 
think  all  Members  will  find  informative: 
Remarks    of    Secbetarv    of    the    Interior 

Thomas  S.  Kleppe  Before  the  American 

Oceanic  Organization 

No  man — or  woman — is  an  Island. 

Never  before  has  this  been  so  evident. 
Indeed,  no  nation  is  an  island.  No  nation 
and  no  people  can  merely  look  Inward  In  the 
modern  world — and  survive. 

Some  150  countries  will  attend  next 
month's  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  of  the 
United  Nations.  Their  aim  is  the  orderly  use 
and  exploitation  of  the  world's  ocean 
resources. 

The  stakes  for  the  United  States  are  ex- 
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tremely  high.  We  are  a  nation  with  long 
coastlines  and  we  are  a  worldwide  naval  and 
maritime  power.  Our  power  as  a  nation  and 
a  people  la  deeply  involved  with  worldwide 
resotu-ces.  We  are  committed  to  the  freedom 
of  the  seas. 

You  know  many  of  the  stakes  for  America. 
Let  me  mention  a  few : 

The  traditional  rights  of  passage  on  and 
above  the  high  seas — through  more  than 
100  threatened  straits  ....  an  estimated 
one  and  one-half  bUIlon  barrels  of  petroleum 
under  the  sea  floor — a  fantastic  yet  largely 
untapped  energy  resource  ....  and  endan- 
gered fish  stock  that  yields  about  $18  billion 
worth  of  hlgh-proteln  food  each  year  .... 
and  several  trillion  dollars  worth  of  manga- 
nese, copper,  cobalt  and  nickel  that  are 
scattered  on  the  deep  ocean  bed. 

We  at  the  Department  of  the  Interior  have 
a  voice  In  that  future.  I  will  discuss  our  role 
in  some  detail.  However,  we  would  do  weU  to 
look  first  at  issues  and  problems  here  at 
home  and  then  in  the  International  field. 

Our  country's  energy  debate  continues  in 
terms  of  national  security  and  economic  sta- 
bility. Yet,  many  related  bills  before  the 
Congress  recognize  the  Importance  of  an 
accelerated  OCS  leasing  program.  This  is  to 
meet  both  our  short  and  long-term  objec- 
tives. 

Last  week,  I  announced  that  the  Interior 
Department  will  be  leasing  oil  and  gas  tracts 
in  the  Northern  Gulf  of  Alaska  as  soon  as  we 
complete  preparation  for  a  sale.  Before  mak- 
ing this  decision,  I  eliminated  about  40  per- 
cent of  the  tracts  from  the  proposed  Alaska 
sale  because  they  poeed  environmental  risks. 
Possibly  more  tracts  will  be  deleted.  This 
procedure,  which  considers  all  environmental 
factors  for  every  tract  before  we  lease,  will 
guide  us  sks  Interior  carries  out  its  offshore 
oil  and  gas  program.  It  will  hold  true  espe- 
cially for  offshore  leasing  in  the  Atlantic, 
where  we  propose  to  hold  ova  first  sale  in 
about  six  months.  If  I  approve  that  sale,  it 
could  be  followed  by  two  others  this  year 
along  our  East  coast. 

As  you  know,  there  are  compelling  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  of  the  offshore  contro- 
versy— so  holding  an  Alaska  sale  and  three 
Atlantic  sales  in  this  bicentennial  year  would 
have  historic  proportions. 

There  are  some  concerns  on  all  sides  about 
the  results:  About  the  environment  .  .  .  cost 
benefit  calculations  involving  federal,  state 
and  local  interests  .  .  .  federal  goals  and 
objectives  related  to  local  alms  and  objec- 
tives .  .  .  the  tremendous  financial  risks  in- 
volving private  enterprise. 

Let  all  of  us  in  this  room  be  sure  of  one 
thing.  Our  scale  of  values  must  not  be  bal- 
anced to  favor  one  interest  over  another.  We 
are  all  working  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
and  its  people.  The  victory  or  defeat  of  one 
interest  is  not  necessarily  the  victory  or  de- 
feat of  another.  On  the  contrary,  the  failure 
of  one  interest  may  well  prove  to  be  the 
failure  of  all  interests. 

Let  us  understand  this  from  the  begin- 
ning: The  OCS  and  onshore  Alaska  are  the 
only  frontier  areas  for  securing  Increased 
domestic  oil  and  gas  for  the  immediate  fu- 
ture. At  present  price  levels,  other  petroleum 
alternatives — such  as  oU  from  shale  or  coal — 
are  not  yet  economically  attractive  to  pro- 
duce. The  OCS  is  our  best  near-term  answer 
to  reducing  Imports. 

Assuming  leasing  were  already  approved, 
the  foUowing  are  estimates  about  the  future 
of  the  Atlantic  OCS:  It  may  be  two  years 
before  the  first  discovery  .  .  .  3>4  to  8  years 
for  the  first  production  .  .  .  and  6  to  10  years 
for  any  significant  production. 

Our  Department  has  developed  an  ex- 
panded OCS  program.  Six  sales  per  year  are 
proposed — primarily  in  frontier  areas.  We 
hope  to  offer  prospects  in  each  frontier  area 
by  1978. 1  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  sched- 
ule does  not  represent  a  decision  to  lease  In 
any  of  these  particular  areas.  It  represents 
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only  our  intention  to  see  If  opening  new 
OCS  areas  is  reasonable  and  prudent.  Actual 
sale  must  follow  a  number  of  considerations. 
I  refer  sp>eclfically  to  the  interests  of  individ- 
uals and  states.  They  have  a  real  voice  in  the 
decision-making  process  before  a  sale  can  be 
made. 

Our  procedures  call  for  state  Involvement 
at  the  following  stages:  Tract  nominations, 
tract  selection,  environmental  Impact  state- 
ments, public  hearings,  pipeline  rights-of- 
way,  and  the  location  of  onshore  facilities. 
These  provide  the  states  the  opporttmity  to 
participate  at  every  major  decision  point. 

My  philosophy  on  energy  represents  the 
consensus  of  this  nation :  Something  must  be 
done  to  increase  our  current  domestic  energy 
production.  Be  cautious.  Be  prudent.  But, 
above  all,  be  reasonable. 

Reason  means  we  must  balance  our  energy 
and  environmental  needs. 

Our  OCS  oil  and  gas-leasing  program  has 
not  escaped  its  share  of  disagreement.  Never- 
theless, our  program  is  highly  positive  for 
the  nation: 

Offshore  oil  production  can  be  brought  on- 
line relatively  quickly; 
It  is  relatively  Inexpensive,  and 
It  has  environmental  costs  which  are  quite 
acceptable  relative  Co  alternatives. 

Some  coastal  states  have  raised  important 
questions  about  environmental  impacts.  Such 
Impacts  are  Inseparable  from  increased  OCS 
operations.  There  Is  no  way  to  avoid  some 
disturbance. 

At  the  same  time,  let  me  emphasize  this: 
Responsible  lea.se  management  can  minimize 
these  occurrences.  Effects  on  marine  environ- 
ment should  be  limited  and  highly  localized. 
Chronic  pollution  from  OCS  does  not — in  all 
probability — pose  a  serious  threat  to  the  At- 
lantic coast. 

Many  coastal  communities  fear  major  oil 
spills  off  their  beaches.  Yet,  evidence  from 
various  studies  by  educational  institutions 
and  government  agencies  indicate  this:  The 
risks  of  oil  spills  may  be  greater  if  oil  is  im- 
ported in  tankers  than  if  it  is  produced  off- 
shore and  tran^orted  to  shore  in  pipelines. 
The  relative  oil  spUl  rate  for  tankers  is 
forecast  at  almost  twice  that  of  OCS  produc- 
tion. It  appears  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  risk  of  oil  spills  will  be  significantly  re- 
duced whenever  OCS  production — trans- 
ported onshore  by  pipeline — displaces  foreign 
Imports  carried  in  tankers. 

New  OCS  production  off  the  Atlantic  coast 
should  result,  therefore,  in  decreasing  the 
risk  of  oil  spills.  Also,  because  of  the  East 
coast's  heavy  reUance  on  Imported  oil,  OCS 
should  bring  it  these  benefits. 

Petroleum  supply  security,  increased  em- 
ployment and  a  general  increase  In  regional 
investment. 

As  a  result  of  the  Santa  Barbara  spill,  we 
have  built  many  reforms  into  our  OCS  leas- 
ing program.  They  are.  perhaps,  too  long  to 
explain  here.  However,  let  me  tell  you  of  some 
excellent  results  since  that  spill. 

More  than  5-thousand  wells  have  been 
drilled  on  the  OCS.  The  number  of  fixed 
structures  there  has  Increased  from  about 
1,600  ^->  some  2,200.  The  overall  result  Is  this: 
We  have  witnessed  only  three  significant  in- 
cidents of  environmental  damages  from  off- 
shore operations. 

Another  environmental  concern  is  ex- 
pressed— that  of  onshore  support  facilities 
resulting  from  offshore  development.  This  Is 
where  local  communities  and  state  govern- 
ments have  far  more  leverage  than  the  fed- 
eral government.  On  such  questions  as  refin- 
ery siting  and  pipeline  shoreline  siting,  local 
and  state  officials  have  the  greatest  voice. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  a  proposal 
which  the  Administration  recently  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress.  It  would  provide  as- 
sistance to  cities  and  states  for  extraordinary 
fiscal  impacts  resulting  from  the  develop- 
ment of  federal  energy  resources.  This  bil- 
Uon-dollar   program   Is   called   the   Federal 
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Energy  Development  Impact  Assistance  Fund. 
The  funds  are  to  be  used  for  planning  and 
constructing  needed  new  physical  facilities 
such  as  roads,  schools,  and  ho^ltals. 

Responsibility  Is  the  price  that  we  Ameri- 
cans pay  for  our  Independence.  For  every  ad- 
vance in  society,  there  is  some  element  of 
hope  and  fear.  We  cannot  discover  energy  or 
discover  the  oceans  if  we  have  our  heads  in 
the  clouds.  We  must  face  our  problems  as 
practical  men  and  women.  There  Is  no  free 
pass.  We  must  make  choices  and  accept  the 
consequences  of  those  choices.  I  believe  the 
American  people  are  willing  to  make  the 
hard  choices  on  energy. 

As  we  look  farther  into  the  oceans — beyond 
our  continental  shelves  to  the  deep  seabed — 
our  mineral  resource  future  grows  more  and 
more  promising.  Enormous  quantities  of 
metal-rich  nodules  pave  the  world's  ocean 
floors.  The  Paciflo  ocean  alone  Is  estimated 
to  contain  more  than  1.5  trillion  tons  of  these 
nodules.  Traces  of  more  than  twenty  metals 
are  found  in  these  aodules.  However,  for  the 
immediate  future,  we  estimate  that  four  of 
these  metals — nickel,  copper,  cobalt  and 
manganese — will  attract  commercial  miners. 

Anyone  who  discusses  the  mineral  poten- 
tial of  the  deep  seabed  should  begin  cautious- 
ly. We  do  not  know  a  great  deal  about  what 
is  down  there.  Not  much  more  than  three 
percent  of  the  ooean  floors  have  been  sur- 
veyed in  any  systematic  fashion.  But  already, 
prospectors  for  manganese  nodule  deposits 
have  identlfie4^  many  potential  mine  sites. 
There  are  so  many  that  only  a  small  percent- 
age of  those  sites  will  be  mined  by  the  first 
generation  of  ocean  miners. 

In  recent  months,  our  Department  has  re- 
evaluated private  industry's  progress  toward 
commercial  production  of  seabed  metals.  We 
have  always  considered  the  technological 
leadersh^  of  American  ocean  mining  com- 
panies as  offering  an  unparalleled  opportu- 
nity to  the  United  States.  An  American-led 
ocean  mining  industry  could  generate  large, 
new.  secure  mineral  supplies  for  our  indus- 
trial use.  American-produced  deep  ocean 
minerals  would  be  free  from  potentially  un- 
friendly political  control  by  other  govern- 
ments. And,  we  hoped  seabed  minerals  might 
well  be  less  expensive  than  minerals  from 
lower-grade  land  mines  on  which  we  would 
otherwise  depend.  The  results  of  our  studies 
indicate  that  we  may  have  been  to  cautious. 
American  ocean  mining  companies  have 
moved  farther  and  faster  than  we  expected. 

As  we  meet  here  today,  ocean  miners  are 
moving  into  the  final  phases  of  development 
activities.  They  have  already  completed  ex- 
tensive prospecting  activity  In  the  North 
Pacific  region.  Each  principal  American-led 
ocean  mining  company  has  Identified  mine 
sites  capable  of  supporting  commercial  pro- 
duction. They  have  solved  most,  If  not  all, 
of  the  major  technological  barriers  to  the 
recovery  and  processing  of  manganese  nod- 
ules. As  a  result,  companies  are  now  planning 
to  tegln  at-sea  t«Btlng  of  prototypes  of  their 
mining  systems. 

These  test  mining  operations,  expected  to 
begin  within  a  matter  of  months,  could  re« 
cover  as  much  as  1,000  tons  of  nodules  each 
day. 

These  and  other  technical  accomplish- 
ments by  American  companies  mean  this:  If 
our  companies  do  not  encounter  any  political 
or  legal  obstacles,  the  United  States  will  pro- 
duce minerals  which  we  are  now  obliged  to 
import. 

American  ocean  mining  companies  could 
begin  production  early  in  the  1980's.  If  that 
occurs,  several  companies  would  produce 
about  three  million  tons  of  nodules  per  year. 
They  would  extract  nickel,  copper  and  cobalt. 
At  least  one  company  will  also  produce  man- 
ganese. Thelr^  annual  production  rate  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  about  one  mlllton  tons. 

If  these  plans  are  followed,  the  United 
States  will  reduce  within  a  decade  its  nlckal 
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import  requirements  by  50  percent.  Our  Im- 
ports of  cobalt  win  be  completely  eliminated. 
Managanese  Imports  could  fall  by  40  percent. 
Our  copper  imports  will  be  reduced  by  as 
much  as  one-third.  The  value  of  this  seabed 
production  would  exceed  $1  billion. 

Without  a  healthy  ocean  mining  industry, 
the  United  States  will  only  become  more 
dependent  on  imports  of  these  minerals. 
For  the  most  part,  these  imports  woiUd  orig- 
inate Ui  developing  countries  where  Invest- 
ment conditions  are  potentially  unstable 
and  supply  is  insecure. 

There  is  a  sobering  aspect  of  this  rather 
hopeful  picture  I  have  painted.  Ocean  miners 
themselves  do  not  face  a  stable  investment 
climate.  To  bring  an  ocean  mining  opera- 
tion into  commercial  production,  each  com- 
pany will  have  to  invest  between  $300  and 
$600  million.  Already  our  companies  have 
spent  approximately  $30  million  each.  De- 
cisions to  invest  much  larger  sums  wiU  be 
difficult. 

The  uncertainty  stems  from  an  interna- 
tional legal/political  controversy  highlighted 
in  the  UN  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea. 
The  developing  nations — acting  as  a  group — 
oppose  the  concept  that  all  nations  have  a 
right  of  guaranteed  access  to  the  resources 
of  the  seabed.  They  argue  that  the  United 
States  and  other  Indiistrlal  nations  m\ist 
agree  to  submit  our  existing  rights  to  those 
resources  to  the  discretion  of  an  Interna- 
tional authority.  That  authority  would  be 
empowered  to  discriminate  against  tech- 
nologically advanced  nations,  and,  indeed,  to 
deny  our  right  to  produce  minerals.  Even  if 
the  International  organization  permits 
United  States  companies  to  operate  }arthe 
seabed,  developing  nations  would  want  it 
to  have  the  power  to  limit  and  control  pro- 
duction levels  in  a  cartel-like  fashion. 

Such  conditions  would  not  Induce  Ameri- 
can companies  to  Invest  in  ocean  mining. 
As  a  result,  the  United  States  could  be  denied 
the  mineral  resource  benefits  of  the  tech- 
nological innovations  pioneered  by  our  com- 
panies. 

I  understand  that  since  last  spring's  for- 
mal session  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Confer- 
ence, there  have  been  indications  that  some 
developing  countries  are  willing  to  work 
with  us  to  achieve  a  reasonable  treaty.  Such 
a  treaty  would  guarantee  oiu*  access  to  sea- 
bed resources  while  meeting  the  desire  of 
developing  countries  to  participate  in  the 
development  of  ocean  minerals.  If  this  is  in 
fact  the  case,  then  we  can  look  forward  to  a 
new  era  In  international  cooperation. 

I  will  not  spectilate  on  the  outcome  of  the 
law  of  the  sea  negotiations.  But  I  will  tell 
you  what  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  been  and  will  be  doing  while  the  dip- 
lomats are  talking.  We  have  the  responsi- 
bility within  government  to  foster  and  en- 
courage the  development  of  domestic  mining 
industries.  Ocean  minerals  are  as  much  a 
concern  to  the  Interior  Department  as  the 
coal  mines  of  Appalachla  and  the  copper 
mines  of  the  southwest. 

I  can  think  of  no  American  industry  more 
deserving  of  encouragement  than  the  pio- 
neering ocean  mining  industry.  We  will  pro- 
vide the  necessary  leadership  for  that  en- 
couragement. 

While  ocean  miners  are  opening  new 
minerals  frontiers,  the  Interior  Department 
will  be  right  there  with  them.  The  Geological 
Survey  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  together 
have  more  than  a  centiny  of  experience  in 
finding  critical  mineral  resources,  learning 
how  they  are  mined,  and  understanding  the 
economic  obstacles  facing  mineral  Indus- 
tries. No  organization  In  or  out  of  govern- 
ment knows  better  how  to  supply  today's 
mineral  needs  while  conserving  resources 
for  the  f utvire. 

As  I  said  earlier,  responsibility  is  the 
price  of  independence.  We  celebrate  two  cen- 
t\irles  of  independence  because  Americana— 
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as  few  peoples  and  nations  in  the  world — 
have  accepted  responsibility.  No  nation  has 
been  more  generous  with  its  national  treas- 
ure and  no  people  has  been  more  generous 
In  defense  of  world  freedom.  We  wUl  con- 
tinue to  contribute  to  the  International  com- 
munity. We  will  also  remain  a  strong,  free 
and  independent  nation. 


BREZHNEV  SPEECH  PRAISING  DE- 
TENTE SHOULD  BE  VIEWED  WITH 
CONCERN  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP   NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2,  1976 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  both  the 
proponents  and  opponents  of  detente  fol- 
lowed with  great  interest,  this  week's 
speech  by  Soviet  Premier  Leonid  I.  Brezh- 
nev, which  came  at  the  opening  of  the 
25th  Congress  of  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party.  As  a  leading  opponent  of  detente, 
I  feel  Brezhnev's  speech  should  be  viewed 
with  extreme  concern  by  the  Congi-ess 
and  the  American  people. 

The  main  theme  of  the  Soviet  leader's 
speech  was  that  detente  has  aided  Soviet 
growth,  which  serves  to  confirm  my  long- 
standing contention  that  detente  has 
lai'gely  been  a  one-way  pwlicy  based  on 
United  States  concessions  and  corre- 
sponding Soviet  gains.  A  particularly  dis- 
concerting quote  from  the  speech  bears 
special  attention,  "We  make  no  secret  of 
the  fact  that  we  see  detente  as  the  way 
to  create  more  favorable  conditions  for 
peaceful  Socialist  and  Communist  con- 
struction. This  only  confirms  that  social- 
ism and  peace  are  indissoluble." 

The  message  of  this  speech,  and  an 
earlier  statement  which  appeared  in  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party  newspaper, 
"Pi-avda,"  in  which  the  Soviet  Union 
vowed  to  keep  their  military  forces  at 
full  alert  while  pursuing  detente  makes 
it  more  imperative  than  ever,  that  this 
Nation  seriously  reassess  the  continua- 
tion of  detente. 

The  tiieory  of  detente  has  proven  to 
be  mere  fantasy.  The  concept  of  reducing 
tension  between  the  two  superpowers  is 
an  admirable  one.  But,  in  fact,  the  ten- 
sions have  not  been  dissipated,  only  rein- 
forced. The  United  States  has  rendered 
itself  to  an  equal,  and  in  some  cases  in- 
ferior, position  to  the  Soviets,  in  terms 
of  military  strength.  This  situation  poses 
a  grave  threat  to  our  national  security. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
no  intention  of  reducing  its  own  military 
posture  and  it  is  sm  enigma  to  me,  that 
this  administration  feels  obliged  to  con- 
tinue on  the  present  road  of  d6t«nte 
knowing  full  well,  the  antagonistic  inten- 
sions of  tlie  Soviet  Union. 

To  begin  with,  the  United  States 
should  insure  that  our  own  military 
forces  and  capabilities  are  maintained  at 
strongest  possible  levels,  to  avert  any  po- 
tential or  actual  threats  by  our  foes.  Our 
defense  spending  should  reflect  con- 
tinued and  new  development  of  Impor- 
tant strategic  weapons,  both  offensive 
and  defensive  in  nature,  and  particularly 
for  those  which  the  Soviet  Union  enjoys 
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an  edge,  or  has  achieved  parity  with  this 
Nation. 

An  example  of  this  is  the  land-based 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles.  The 
defense  budget  for  fiscal  year  1977  does 
not  provide  for  any  further  production  of 
the  Minuteman  m,  our  only  land-based 
ICBM.  The  failure  to  provide  for  pro- 
duction of  these  weapons  was  a  reflec- 
tion of  our  good  faith,  while  the  SALT  n 
negotiations  were  proceeding.  But,  this 
action  was  taken  with  full  knowledge 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  proceeding 
ahead  with  the  deployment  of  four  new 
ICBM  systems,  and  a  fifth  system  is 
underway.  For  our  Nation,  the  proposed 
replacement  for  the  Minuteman  HI  is 
at  least  a  decade  away  from  completion 
and  during  this  time,  the  Soviets  could 
forge  permanently  and  dangerously 
ahead  in  this  key  facet  of  miUtary  capa- 
bUlty. 

We  cannot  allow  our  national  security 
to  be  Jeopardized  for  1  minute  while  we 
await  the  completion  of  agreements  be- 
ing made  with  an  adversary  who  might 
very  well  gain  militarily  from  them.  It 
has  been  stated  by  American  officials, 
that  the  SALT  I  agreement  definitely 
favored  the  Soviets.  The  SALT  I  and  n 
talks  have  oftentimes  been  shrouded  in 
secrecy.  The  Soviets  have  consistently 
refused  to  site  inspections  of  their  mili- 
tary stockpiles,  and  have  refused  to  pro- 
vide this  Nation  with  a  complete  ac- 
counting of  their  important  weapon 
systems.  Yet  we  continue  to  plunge  on- 
ward In  pursuit  of  these  agreements  for 
the  good  of  detente. 

In  other  areas,  detente  has  proven  thus 
far  to  be  a  dismal  failure.  With  respect 
to  restoring  basic  rights  to  the  captive 
persons  under  the  control  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  detente  has  betrayed  the  people 
of  Eastern  Europe.  We  in  Congress,  con- 
tinue to  champion  the  rights  of  free 
emigration  by  Soviet  Jews,  as  well  as  the 
right  of  self-determination  by  the  peo- 
ples of  Eastern  Europe.  Yet,  more  often 
than  not,  our  efforts  have  been  sabotaged 
"by  the  administration.  They  strongly 
fought  the  amendment  to  the  trade  bin 
which  opposed  giving  the  Soviets  most- 
favored-natlon  trading  status,  until  they 
relaxed  their  emigration  policy.  The  ad- 
ministration committed  this  Nation  to 
favor  one  of  the  most  objectionable  doc- 
uments ever  written,  the  Helsinki  agree- 
ment, and  the  acceptance  of  present  So- 
viet hegemony  over  Eastern  Europe.  It 
is  somewhat  ironic  to  note  that  both 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  and  Premier 
Brezhnev  agree  on  one  subject,  and  that 
is  their  criticism  of  the  Congress  exer- 
cising power  in  matters  of  foreign  policy. 
To  paraphrase  somewhat,  the  words 
of  former  Soviet  Leader  Khrushchev, 
"detente  may  bury  us".  Let  us  not  risk 
the  security  of  this  Nation  any  fiu-ther. 
Let  us  not  forget  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  an  adversary,  poUtlcally.  mili- 
tarily, and  otherwise.  Let  us  not  attempt 
to  play  the  middle,  with  respect  to  oiir 
Sino-So\iet  relations  for  we  are  the  ones 
who  will  get  burned.  Let  us  consider  the 
interests  of  our  own  people  first,  and 
worry  about  others  later.  If  the  Soviets 
feel  that  detente  is  an  opportunity  for 
them  to  become  militarily  stronger  than 
this  Nation,  then  let  us  be  sensible  and 
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abandon  ddtente,  and  destroy  this  oppor- 
tunity, once  and  for  alL 


March  2,  ,1976, 


CHERRY  POINT.  N.C..  NARP  WORK- 
ERS COMMENDED  FOR  ANTARC- 
TICA SERVICE 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

or    NORTH    CAXOLIlfA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2.  1976 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  employees  of  the  Naval  Air- 
craft Rework  FaciUty  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Air  Station  in  Cherry  Point,  N.C.. 
have  always  served  our  country's  military 
forces  well.  The  Cherry  Point  NARF, 
which  is  located  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, has  consistently  received  efficiency 
ratings  second  to  none.  Recently  a  team 
of  workers  furthered  this  tradition  of 
exceptional  service  by  accomplishing  a 
repair  operation  in  Antarctica  which  has 
been  praised  as  an  "epic  in  naval  aviation 
history". 

A  pair  of  damaged  LC130  Hercules  air- 
craft had  been  stranded  in  E>ome  Charlie, 
East  Antarctica,  for  nearly  a  year.  Re- 
covery of  these  planes  necessitated  that 
a  sp>eclal  field  repair  team  be  flown  from 
the  States  to  Dome  Charlie.  The  team 
Included  16  NARP  employees  from 
Cherry  Point.  The  encountered  average 
temperatures  of  minus  25°  and  an  eleva- 
tion of  10,549  feet.  I  can  assure  you  that 
harsh  conditions  of  this  nature  require  a 
slight  adjustment  when  you  are  ac- 
climated to  the  mild  winters  and  level 
terrain  of  eastern  North  Carolina. 

That  the  mission  was  an  imqualifled 
success  is  evidenced  by  the  following  let- 
ter of  commendation  sent  to  Col.  Nell  F. 
Heffeman,  USMC,  commanding  officer 
of  the  Naval  Aircraft  Rework  Facility  at 
Cherry  Point,  by  Capt.  E.  W.  Van  Reeth, 
Commander  of  the  Naval  Support  Force 
Antarctica : 

You  undoubtedly  are  aware  of  the  recent 
successful  recovery  of  two  damaged  LC-130 
HerciUes  aircraft  from  Dome  Charlie,  East 
Antarctica." 

This  letter  is  to  acknowledge  the  sig- 
nificant contribution  of  NARF  personnel 
In  this  difficult  project.  Let  me  assure 
you,  the  efforts  of  your  field  repair  team 
were  nothing  less  than  magnificient. 

From  Its  conception,  we  knew  this  op- 
eration would  be  epic  In  naval  aviation 
historj'.  Never  before  has  an  operation 
been  carried  out  under  such  bleak,  cold, 
and  imforgiving  environmental  condi- 
tions. To  simplj'  declare  it  successful 
greatly  understates  the  proportionate 
scope  of  the  task. 

Teamwork  and  planning  were  the  key- 
stones at  Dome  CharUe.  The  team  of 
artisans  fielded  by  NARP  Cherry  Point 
was  second  to  none.  They  came  well  pre- 
pared and  organized  imder  the  foreman- 
ship  of  John  C.  AUen.  Working  hand-ln- 
hand  with  personnel  from  this  command 
and  VXE-6,  the  team  lost  no  time  In 
setting  about  the  task.  Initially,  this  in- 
volved assisting  with  erection  of  their 
own  berthing  facilities. 

During  the  next  16  days  a  new  chapter 
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In  Antarctic  aviation  history  was  written. 
An  aircraft  damaged  in  the  early  days 
of  this  season  was  repaired  and  flown 
out.  While  the  VXE-6  repair  team  was 
accomplishing  this,  the  NARF  field  re- 
pair team  undertook  the  complex  prob- 
lem of  repairing  another  LC-130  which 
was  extensively  damaged  in  January  of 
1975. 

The  technical  experts  stated  that  re- 
pair of  these  aircraft  would  have  been 
difficult  even  under  ideal  conditions.  At 
Dome  Charlie,  the  average  temperature 
hovered  at  25  degrees  below  zero  F^ahren- 
heit.  With  an  elevation  of  10,549  feet, 
the  conditions  were  equivalent  to  a 
standard  atmasphere  of  over  12,000  feet. 
Working  imder  a  temporary  windbreak, 
the  team  replaced  the  lower  nose  section 
and  ttie  nose  landing  gear  and  ski  as- 
sembly. They  also  repaii-ed  the  forward 
fuselage  floor  and  applied  exterior  skin 
patches.  The  entire  avionics  package  re- 
quired overhaul  and  replacement. 

After  thorough  ground  checkouts  and 
functional  reliability  tests  the  aircraft 
was  inspected  and  declared  safe  for 
flight  by  your  Mr.  Jim  Herman,  and 
flown  from  Dome  Charlie  to  McMurdo 
Station  on  January  14.  Although  not  yet 
back  In  the  active  Inventory,  the  air- 
craft will  imdergo  major  overhaul  this 
summer  and  be  back  in  service  next  op- 
erating season. 

The  NARF  field  repair  team  was  com- 
prised of  16  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and 
expert  men  ever  to  set  foot  on  this  white 
continent.  They  did  their  job  in  a  tnily 
outstanding  manner  and  have  received 
plaudits  from  highest  Navy  and  civilian 
levels.  Presenting  these  men  with  the 
Antarctic  Service  Medal  before  they  de- 
parted was  only  a  small  gesture  of  this 
command's  recognition. 

Again,  allow  me  to  add  my  personal 
gratitude  and  admiration  to  the  field  re- 
pair team  and  NARF  Cherry  Point  for  an 
outstanding  effort.  Please  convey  my 
"Well  Done"  to  each  man  on  this  excep- 
tional team. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  extend 
my  OMm  personal  salute  to  the  oitire 
Cherry  Point  NARP  and  in  particular  to 
the  special  field  repair  team.  I  am  sure 
that  all  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
join  with  me  in  saying  congratulations 
for  s  job  well  done. 


March  2,  1976 


ESSAY  CONTEST  WINNER 


HON.  TOM  BEVILL 

or  ALABAMA 

I-V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1976 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  have  sponsored 
an  essay  contest,  encouraging  secondary 
school  students  from  across  the  country 
to  express  their  thoughts  on  "What  our 
Bicentennial  heritage  means  to  me."  The 
winner  of  the  State  of  Alabama's  contest 
Is  a  constituent  of  mine;  Ms.  Miriam 
Anita  Hamlter  of  Gadsden,  Ala.  Her 
essay  Is  an  excellent  exposition  of  this 
theme,  and  I  woxild  like  to  share  It  with 
you: 


1975-76  VFW  Voice  op  Democbact  Scholab- 

SHiP  Program,  Alabama  Wnnm  MntUM 

ANITA  Hamtteb 

'T  have  found  something!"  shouted  the 
archeologlst.  He  Ir- .mediately  felt  foolish  as 
his  lonesome  voice  settled  over  the  sUent 
city.  He  removed  the  object  from  where  it 
had  been  lodged  and  carefully  cleaned  It. 
The  object  was  a  small  metal  disc,  no  more 
than  two  millimeters  in  diameter.  The  year 
is  3076.  The  place  Is  somewhere  in  America. 

In  a  narrative  written  by  Samuel  Francis 
Smith  and  Henry  Carey  to  accompany  the 
hymn  "America,"  the  writers  pose  for  us  a 
supposition  which  deserves  our  careful  con- 
sideration. Suppose  the  United  States  were 
destroyed  and  an  archeologlst  were  excavat- 
ing the  ruins  of  the  once  mighty  America. 
If  he  could  unearth  just  one  penny,  he  would 
immediately  recognize  the  cornerstones  on 
which  the  American  heritage  was  built. 

The  wheat  on  the  back  of  the  penny  told 
the  archeologlst  that  America  had  been  a 
rich,  agricultural  country.  He  realized  that 
her  people  believed  their  excellent  crops  to 
be  one  of  the  main  resources  contributing  to 
their  prosperity.  The  archeologlst,  wondering 
how  they  had  achieved  their  superior  status 
in  agriculture,  migbt  correctly  conclude  that 
a  policy  for  a  system  of  work  had  been 
adopted.  Considering  this  policy,  he  won- 
dered if  the  Americans  had  adopted  other 
policies,  of  perhaps  even  a  governing  body. 
A  closer  look  at  the  phrases  on  the  coin  gave 
him  his  answer. 

The  words  "United  States"  let  him  know 
that  the  citizens  belonged  to  separate  units 
and  societies  which  were  unified  under  one 
powerful  federated  administration.  The  ar- 
chaeologist leaned  back  against  a  block  of  ce- 
ment and  let  his  Imagination  run  free.  Recog- 
nizing the  human  nature  as  it  is,  the  archae- 
ologist dreamed  ot  men  debating  heatedly 
over  monumental  Issues,  such  as  bow  much 
power  the  central  government  should  be  al- 
lowed. Then,  slnc4  men  rarely  ever  readily 
agree  on  important  issues,  the  archaeologist 
envisioned  strife—strife  between  men  of 
other  countries,  or  even  fighting  among  men 
of  the  same  country.  Startled  out  of  his  day- 
dream.? by  the  thought  of  civil  war,  he  ques- 
tioned aloud,  "What  issue  would  force  men 
to  resort  to  civil  war?" 

Glancing  over  tlie  penny,  the  archaeolo- 
gist's attention  was  drawn  to  the  word  "lib- 
erty". This  word  let  him  know  that  the  United 
States  attempted  to  Insure  freedom  for  all  her 
citizens.  Snapping  his  fingers,  the  archaeolo- 
gist shouted,  "That  is  It!  They  sought  to 
guarantee  freedom  for  every  man,  yet  for 
some  reason  that  freedom  was  violated.  If  my 
liberty  were  jeopardized,  I  would  certainly 
fight  to  preserve  what  was  rightftilly  mine.  I 
would  even  give  my  ov.'n  life,  so  that  futvire 
generations  could  live  In  a  free  nation." 

Searching  the  penny  for  the  last  time,  the 
archaeologist  saw  a  phrase  he  had  noticed 
before.  "In  God  We  Trust"  appeared  to  him 
now  as  bright  as  a  neon  sign.  The  archaeolo- 
gist smiled.  "Yes,  1  know  this  God  who  shed 
His  grace  on  thee.  America.  Tou  put  your 
faith  and  trust  hi  him  and  you  grew  to 
supremacy  under  His  hand." 

The  archaeologist  rose  slowly  to  his  feet. 
He  held  the  penny  l)efore  his  face,  and  looked 
intently  upon  that  small  piece  of  metal.  A 
picture  flashed  before  his  eyes  of  all  the  citi- 
zens, both  great  and  small,  who  had  given 
their  time  and  talents,  even  sacrificed  their 
very  lives,  for  the  beLterment  of  the  United 
Slates  of  America.  An  emotion  whteh  he  could 
not  identify  swelled  his  heart.  First,  with  his 
head  bowed,  he  kicked  a  pile  of  rubble.  Then, 
after  a  moment  of  stillness,  he  raised  his 
head  to  gaze  into  the  empty  blue  sky  and 
whispered,  "Oh  Ood,  why  did  they  forsake 
Thee?" 
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This  supposal  la,  of  course,  a  fantasy.  We, 
as  Americans,  mxist  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  prevent  It  from  becoming  a  reality. 
And  what  better  time  to  begin  than  an  Amer- 
ica's 200th  birthday,  the  Bicentennial  year? 
What  does  our  Bicentennial  Heritage  mean 
to  me?  It  means  being  a  part  of  the  continu- 
ous growth  of  the  most  magnificent  nation  of 
aU  time.  It  means  transforming  the  hc^es 
and  dreams  of  oiu:  founding  fathers  into 
actuaUtles.  But  most  of  all,  it  means  that 
during  the  Bicentennial  year,  and  every 
year,  this  land  is  your  and  mine.  This  land 
Is  AMERICA! 


SAUDI  Military  sales 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   NEW    VOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2,  1976 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Saudi 
Arabian  Crown  Prince  Fahd  today  de- 
clared his  country  would  go  to  war 
against  Israel  if  that  counti-y  does  not 
withdraw  from  occupied  Ai*ab  territories, 
according  to  a  United  Press  Interna- 
tional report. 

This  follows  an  earlier  statement  by 
the  Saudi  Defense  Minister  that  the  oil- 
rich  kingdom  would  throw  the  sophisti- 
cated new  American  armaments  it  is 
buying  into  any  future  war  with  Israel. 

These  statements  are  significant  in 
light  of  some  $4.5  bilhon  in  foreign  mili- 
tary sales  to  Saudi  Arabia  over  the  past 
5  months.  Included  are  some  of  the  most 
sophisticated  arms  in  the  American  ar- 
senal— the  Maverick  "smart"  TV-guided 
air-to-ground  missile,  the  lethal  Dragon 
wire-guided  antitank  missile,  the  F-5  jet 
fighter. 

The  United  States  is  constructing  the 
entire  infrastnicture  of  the  Saudi  mili- 
tary establishment.  Many  obsei-vers  a're 
alarmed  that  Saudi  Arabia  may  be  mov- 
ing into  the  ranks  of  the  confrontation 
states  in  the  Arab  offensive  against  Is- 
rael. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  wire  service  reports  about  the  U.S. 
shortage  of  battle  tanks,  Saudi  plans  to 
finance  Egyptian  purchases  of  U.S.  arms, 
and  Saudi  war  plans.  I  also  am  Inserting 
descriptions  from  the  authoritative 
Jane's  All  the  World's  Aircraft,  and 
Jane's  Weapon  Systems,  describing  some 
of  the  equipment  currently  being  offered 
to  the  Saudis,  plus  an  article  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  abcut  Saudi 
intentions  to  use  such  weapons  against 
Israel. 

The  sales  before  us  today  would  pro- 
vide the  Saudis  battle  tanks  at  a  time 
when  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  has  de- 
clared a  shortage  for  our  own  forces. 
In  addition,  they  will  I)e  receiving 
armored  personnel  can'iers,  Vulcan  anti- 
aircraft cannon.  Dragon  antitank  mis- 
siles and  Maverick  "smart"  missiles. 

The  material  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  13,  1976] 

Tank  Exports  Halted  Until  Shoetage 
Cut 

Army  Secretary  Martin  Hoffmann  said 
yesterday  the  United  States  will  withhold  any 
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major  tank  deliveries  to  other  countries  for 
about  18  months  while  increased  production 
reduces  an  Army  tank  shortage. 

Hoffmann  said  White  House  and  top  Pen- 
tagon officials  have  made  a  commitment  that 
no  tanks  for  other  nations  will  be  taken 
from  current  limited  production  or  the 
Army's  present  depleted  stocks  except  In  an 
emergency. 

At  a  Pentagon  news  conference,  Hoffmann 
said  that  current  M-60  tank  production  of 
about  60  a  month  is  expected  to  double  In 
the  1978  fiscal  yehr. 

Until  then,  he  li.dlcated,  tanks  rolling  off 
the  production  line  will  be  devoted  to  over- 
coming a  U.S.  Army  tank  shortage  dating 
back  to  the  1973  Mideast  war. 

Hoffmann  said  the  Army  now  has -about 
4,300  tanks. 

Saudis  Said  To  Give  Ectit  $1  Billion 
IN  Aid 

Beirut,  Febrxiary  22. — Saudi  Arabia  has 
decided  to  extend  $1  billion  in  new  aid  to 
Egypt,  largely  to  finance  the  Egyptians'  first 
arms  deal  with  the  United  States,  the  Beirut 
newspaper  Al  Anwar  reported  today. 

The  report  appeared  as  rulers  of  the  two 
Arab  countries  were  scheduled  to  begin  their 
talks  in  Riyadh,  the  Saudi  capital.  Al  Anwar 
has  clcee  links  to  both  Egypt  and  Saudi 
Arabia. 

The  paper  quoted  reliable  sources  in  the 
Saudi  capital  as  saying  (700  million  of  the 
new  aid  wotUd  be  spent  for  arms  Egypt  plans 
to  buy  from  the  United  States. 

"The  rest  Is  designed  to  help  Egypt  out  of 
Its  present  economic  difficulties,"  the  newspa- 
per said. 

Egyptian  President  Anwar  Sadat  arrived  in 
Riyadh  yesterday  to  begin  a  week's  tour  of 
oil-rich  Arab  nations  to  seek  financial  assist- 
ance. 

[From  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

E>ec.  5,  1975] 

Saudis     May     Enlarge     Mideast     Military 

Role — Arms      Purchased     From     United 

States  Would  Be  Used  if  War  Broke  Out 
(By  John  K.  Cooley) 

Beirut,  Lebanon. — The  Saudi  Arabian  De- 
fense Minister  has  indicated  the  Saudi  king- 
dom would  use  the  sophisticated  new  arms 
it  is  buying  from  France  and  the  United 
States  in  any  new  Arab  war  with  Israel. 

The  Minister,  Prince  Sultan  ben  Abdel 
Aziz,  told  newsmen  covering  graduation  cere- 
monies for  Saudi  Air  Force  cadets  at  Damman 
"All  we  own  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Arab 
nation  and  will  be  used  in  the  battle  against 
the  common  enemy,"  (al-adou.  the  Arabic 
word  always  used  for  Israel) ,  the  Saudi  radio 
reported. 

larger    SAUDI    BOLE? 

This  suggests  to  some  analysts  here  an 
increased  direct  Saudi  military  role.  In  the 
October,  1973,  war,  Saudi  King  Fatsal's  ac- 
tions were  mainly  political,  following  up  his 
Oct.  12  "urgent  warning"  to  President  NLxon 
against  resupply  of  Israel  by  bringing  into 
play  the  Arab  oil  embargo. 

After  conclusion  of  an  amis  deal  Involving 
deliveries  over  four  years'  time  worth  about 
$1  billion  with  France,  Prince  Sultan  said, 
talks  are  In  progress  with  the  United  States. 
The  French  deal,  he  added.  Includes  a  mobile, 
armor-protected  missile  developed  to  meet 
Saudi  needs  and  called  the  Shahin,  after  a 
leading  Saudi  Air  Force  pilot. 

OIL   COMPANY    TAKE-0\'ER 

Prince  Sultan  confirmed  that  Saudi 
Arabia  would  "shortly"  take  over  full  con- 
trol of  the  Arabian-American  OU  Company 
(ARAMCO).  He  said  Saudi  Deputy  Defense 
Minister  Prince  Turkl  ben  Abdel  Aziz  was 
discussing  new  VS.  arms  supplies  in  Wash- 
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ington.  The  UJS.  "lias  agreed  to  provide  us 
wltb  our  nee<ls  In  soplUstlcated  weapons  witb 
no  strings  attached."  he  added. 

V3.  arms  sales  stipulate  that  the  recipient 
cannot  transfer  them.  In  the  past,  UB.  plan- 
ners held  that  Saudl-Arabla  was  not  a  front- 
line coiintry  directly  Involved  In  the  armed 
connict  with  Israel.  iSar*  recently,  the 
Pentagon  has  shown  concern  that  French 
and  British  sales  to  Libya,  Saudi  Arabia,  and 
Kuwait  were  being  transferred  to  Egypt. 

Prince  Sultan  said  the  Saudi  force  serving 
In  Syria's  Oolan  Heights  since  fighting  In  the 
October,  1973,  war  will  remain  there  under 
Syrian  command.  It  Is  believed  to  number 
3.000  troops.  He  added  that  the  Persian  Oulf 
area  should  be  "kept  free  of  International 
preasiu-e  zones  and  alliances."  and  called 
Iran  "a  Muslim  and  brotherly  state." 

Before  Prince  Turkl's  present  Washington 
mission,  there  were  two  weeks  of  talks  on 
Saudi  Arabia's  proix>sed  multlbllllon-doUar 
new-arms  purchases  from  the  VS. 

Western  sources  here  said  these  centered 
on  secret  Pentagon  recommendations  to  add 
mobility  to  the  Saudi  arme<l  forces.  Includ- 
ing the  25.000-man  "White  Army"  or  tribal 
National  Guard  now  training  In  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Pakistan,  primarily  as  a  land  force  to 
guard  oU  installations.  Assistant  U.S.  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Robert  Ellsworth  visited 
Saudi  Arabia  for  these  Ulks. 
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American  sources  have  estimated  the  Sau- 
dis would  buy  400  helicopters  by  1984  to 
equip  a  mobile  ground  force.  Published  arms 
deals  with  the  U.S.  this  year  Included  %ZZi 
million  worth  of  armored  cars,  which  began 
to  arrive  last  month,  a  $270  million  purchase 
of  new  Bawk  antiaircraft  missiles,  a  pending 
•350  million  contract  for  modernizing  the 
Saudi  Navy,  and  a  9389  million  contract  to 
modernize  the  National  Ouard. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1974,  Saudi 
ArabU  Iwught  about  Ujt  million  in  new 
British  aerospace  equipment.  .  .  .  This  la 
pact  of  a  five-year  contract  worth  about  $900 
million  and  involving  2.500  British  and  Com- 
monwealth technicians. 

Keen  rivalry  in  the  Saudi  market  between 
Prance's  Dassault-Breguet  Mirage  3  and  P-l 
and  the  U.S.  McDonnell  Douglas  Phantom 
P-*  has  resulted  in  Saudi  orders  for  l>oth 
French  and  U5.  JeU  despite  Israeli  protests 
that  any  of  these  planes  would  have  the 
range  to  strike  Israel  from  Saudi  territory. 

(United  Press  International-Dispatch  Prom 
Damascus.  Mar.  2, 1976) 

In  Beirut,  Saudi  Arabian  Crown  Prince 
Fahd  said  today  his  country  would  resort  to 
war  shotild  current  peaceful  attempts  aimed 
at  an  Israeli  mUltary  withdrawal  from  oc- 
cupied Arab  territories  fall. 

Fahd's  statement  was  made  in  Riyadh  on 
the  occasion  of  a  meeting  of  the  supreme 
committee  of  the  Aiab  authority  for  military 
industry.  ExcerpU  of  It  were  broadcast  by 
the  Saudi  Arabian  radio  and  monitored  in 
Beirut. 

■The  authority— set  up  by  Saudi  Arabia 
Kgypt.  QaUr  and  the  United  Arab  emirates 
luHt  year  to  manufacture  weapons  in  the 
.\rab  world— began  a  two-day  conference  in 
the  Saudi  capital  monday  night. 

DXSCaXFTIOKS 
MSO     MAIK    BATTLX    TANK 

De-cTlptlon: 

M60  is  the  current  main  battle  tank  in 
service  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  U.S. 
Army.  It  is  a  direct  development  of  M47  and 
M48.  the  principal  differences  being  the  use 
of  a  dlesel  engine,  giving  a  great  Improve- 
ment in  range,  a  more  powerful  gun  in  the 
form  of  the  British  105  mm  gun.  and  addi- 
tional armour  protection,  particularly  on  the 


turret.  Development  started  In  1956.  and  the 
first  production  tanks  were  troop  teete<l  in 
1959.  Later  production  concentrated  on 
M60  Al,  which  has  a  redesigned  'needlenose' 
turret,  and  an  Improved  gun  control  equip- 
ment, but  U  otherwise  the  same  vehicle. 

Now  that  the  MBT70/XM803  tank  has  been 
cancelled  the  M60  alll  undoubtedly  continue 
to  be  the  operational  main  battle  tank  of 
the  V&.  Army  for  eoostdwably  longer  than 
was  originally  envisaged.  Consequently  the 
Army  has  begun  a  product  improvement 
programme  for  the  M60  Al  version,  which 
will  extend  over  several  years. 

First  stage  in  the  programme  was  the  In- 
corporation of  add-on  stabilisation  in  a  num- 
ber of  tanks  In  1971.  Other  Improvements 
will  Include  the  addition  of  a  laser  range- 
finder,  a  aoUd-atate  ballistics  computer,  im- 
proved wiipwMlOTi.  long-life  tracks  with  re- 
placeable pads,  air  cleaners  and  a  more  re- 
liable engine  and  electrical  systems. 

In  addition  the  Army  requested  funds  in 
the  Fiscal  Year  1973  budget  for  prototyping 
and  testing  a  thermal  sight  for  the  M60  Al. 
This  sight,  which  will  be  mounted  inside  the 
turret  and  integrated  with  the  Ore  control 
system,  will  help  the  crew  to  detect  and  en- 
gage targets  in  darkness  or  poor  visibility 
conditions  In  daytime.  The  programme  was 
expected  to  extend  over  two  years  and  was 
aimed  both  at  Improving  the  M60  Al  and 
at  establishing  a  design  for  subsequent  tank 
development. 

The  product  Improvement  programme  for 
the  M80  Al  has  been  tinder  way  since  1969 
and  wUl  be  carried  out  in  three  phases: 

Phase  1. — The  three  main  parts  of  this 
phase  are  the  add-on  stabUlsatlon  system, 
enabling  the  tank  to  have  a  shoot-on-the- 
move  capabUlty.  and  the  new  track  desig- 
nated T-142,  which  will  have  twice  the  life 
of  the  T-87  track  used  at  the  present  time : 
the  vehicle  wUl  also  be  fitted  with  a  top- 
loading  air  cleaner  which  Increases  engine 
life  by  reducing  dust  and  dirt  ingestion. 

fhane  2.— This  pha.-ie  Is  scheduled  to  com- 
mence In  1976  and  wUl  involve  installation 
of  a  laser  rangeflnder  tliat  can  be  tised  bv 
both  the  commander  and  gunner  by  day  and 
night:  a  solid-state  computer  will  contain 
sensors  for  cross  wind,  vehicle  cant,  gun  tube 
wear  and  ammunlUon  grain  temperatiue. 
The  suspension  wlU  also  be  much  Improved 
by  fitting  the  tut>e-over-bar  stispension  sys- 
tem, this  wiU  give  the  vehicle  a  significant 
increase  In  cross  country  mobUlty.  a  better 
gun  platform  and  a  smoother  ride  for  the 
crew.  The  engine  will  be  modified  and  im- 
proved by  fitting  a  new  turbo-charger,  pis- 
tons and  so  on.  and  a  new  electrical  system 
will  be  Installed.  This  model  will  be  known 
as  the  M60  A3. 

P/iase  J.— Work  has  started  on  this  part  of 
the  programme  and  the  improvements  will 
Include  an  engine  with  at  least  900  hp  cou- 
pled to  a  new  four-speed  hydroatatlc  trans- 
mission with  new  final  drives.  This  will  in- 
crease the  acceleration  as  well  as  the  top 
speed  of  the  vehicle.  Work  has  also  started 
on  a  thermal  night  vision  fire  control  system. 
These  pha<ied  Improvements  will  be  in- 
corporated Into  production  vehicles  and  have 
also  been  designed  so  that  MOO  Als  at  pres- 
ent la  service  can  be  retrofitted  as  and  when 
required. 
SUtus: 

The  M60  unk  family  will  certainly  con- 
tinue to  be  the  mainstay  of  the  US  armoured 
forces  until  the  late  1070s.  It  1«  expected  that 
the  M60  A3  will  be  in  production  In  FY  1975 
after  which  existing  stocks  of  M60  Al  will 
be  progres-slvely  converted.  In  the  meantime 
new  procuremeiit  of  M60  Al  wlU  continue 
for  replacement  of  obsolescent  tanks  in  the 
US  Army  and  the  USMC. 
Characteristics  (MeO  Al) : 

Crew:     4     (commander,    gunner.    loader 
driver  J 


Weight:  48  tons 

Size:  Height  8.26  m.  Length  (hull)  8.95  m. 
Width  3.63  m.  -•      V        ,     .-oin. 

Road  apeed/Tange:  48  km/h/500  km 
Main  armament:  106  mm  61  calibre  high 
velocity  gun   (British  design.  US  manufM- 
ture)  (2451.103) 

Method  of  ranging:  Monocular  coinci- 
dence rangefinder  with  base  of  2  m.  (But 
see  text) 

Armament:  63  rounds  mixed  APDS,  HEAT 
and  HEP  (equivalent  to  British  HESH) 

Secondary  armanent:  0.5  In  oommander'a 
MO  cupola  mounted,  vrtth  AA  capability 
7.62  mm  coaxial  MO. 

Turret  rotation:  360'  electro-hydraulic  or 
manual  control 

Engine:  ConUnental  90*  V-12  air  cooled 
twin  turbocharged.  dlesel,  29.3  litres.  750 
bhp  at  2.400  rpm. 

Transmission:  Allison  hydraulic  torque 
couTBTter 

AgUlty:  Ground  pressure  0.78  kg/sq  cm 
Max  step  0.91  m.  Max  trench  2.58  m  Max 
gradient  60'i  (1  in  1.7).  Ground  clearance  , 
0.46  m.  Power-to-weight  ratio  16.5  bhp  ton 
Water  crossing  abUity:  Fording  to  1.23  m 
without  preparation.  An  appUqu*  schnorkel 
equipment  permits  fording  at  4.11  m 

Night  vision  equipment:  A  Xenon  m  ■ 
white  light  searchlight  can  be  fitted  on  the 
mantlet  above  the  gim.  Commander  and 
gunner  have  Interchangeable  infra  red 
sights.  Driver  has  infra  red  viewer  for  use 
In  conjtmctlon  with  filtered  headlights. 

NBC    protection:     Centralised    filter    sys- 
tem passes  filtered  air  to  the  Individual  res- 
pirators of  crew  members. 
Derivatives : 

1.  AVLB — Armoured  Vehicle  Launched 
Bridge  on  M60A1  chassis  can  launch  a  18  m 
bridge  of  clastiiflcatlon  60  t  in  less  than  2 
minutea.  Total  weight  65  t.  2  man  crew. 

2.  CEV — Combat  Engineer  Vehicle  M7a8 
Carries  165  mm  demolition  gun,  winch  with 
11  t  pull,  an  A-frame  crane  with  8  t  lift, 
and  bulldozer  blade.  Total  weight  50  t  4 
nukn  crew. 

3.  The   M60A2    (separately   described)    te 
indentical  to  M60A1  below  the  turret  riUK 
Status: 

The  Mt>0  and  M60A1  tanks  are  in  senice 
with  Austria  (120),  Iran,  Israel.  Italy  (200 
M60  Als  have  been  buUt  in  Italy),  Jordan 
South  Korea.  Spain,  Turkey  and  the  United 
SUtes.  Future  orders  could  came  from  Aus- 
tralia, Kuwait  and  Saudl-Arabla.  The  M60 
Al  is  in  production  by  the  Chrysler  Coipora- 
Uon  at  the  Detroit  Tank  Arsenal,  which  at 
the  present  time  is  the  onlv  tank  plant  in 
the  USA.  In  the  FY  1974  US  Defence  Budget 
a  further  360  M60  Als  were  to  be  buUt  for 
the  Army  and  120  for  the  USMC.  This  total 
was  increa^ied  by  a  supplemental  to  613 
(partly  to  cover  sales  to  Israel)  plus  155 
covered  by  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  older 
Uiiks  to  Israel) .  For  FY  1975  the  purchase  or 
664  Unks— 164  MeO  Al  for  the  USMC  and 
510  Improved  models  for  the  Army— wa» 
proposed  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $229.2  mil- 
lion. 

Manuftaciured  by: 

Chrysler  Corporation.  PC  Box  757.  Michi- 
gan 48231.  USA. 

DSACON 

U.S.  Army  designation:  XM47. 

The  XM47  Dragon  surface  attack  guided 
missile  system,  known  originally  by  the  acro- 
nym MAW  (Medium  Anti-tank  assault 
Weapon  system  i .  has  been  developed  for  the 
U.S.  Army  by  McDonnell  Douglas  as  a  weapon 
light  enough  to  be  carried  and  shoulder- 
fired  by  one  man  yet  having  a  warhead  large 
enough  to  destroy  most  armour  and  other  In- 
fantry targete  encountered  on  the  battlefield. 
It  Is  superior  in  range,  accuracy  and  hit 
probablUty  to  the  90  mm  recollless  rifle  which 
It  win  replace. 
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Dragon  employs  an  automatic  command- 
to-llne-of-slght  gtHdance  system  and  con- 
sists of  a  tracker,  a  recollless  launcher  and  a 
missile.  The  tracker  includes  a  telescope 
through  which  the  operator  sights  the  target, 
a  sensor  device  and  an  electronics  package. 
It  Is  re-usable  and  Is  attached  to  a  different 
launcher  for  each  firing.  The  launcher  is  a 
smooth-bore  glass-flbrc  tube,  the  aft  end  of 
which  is  enlarged  to  accommodate  a  pro- 
pellant  container  and  breech.  It  is  sealed  to 
form  the  delivery  and  storage  container  and 
is  discarded  after  firing. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  missile  Is 
shown  in  the  illustration  on  this  page.  It  has 
folding  fins  which  flick  open  as  it  leaves  the 
launcher,  and  carries  an  infra-red  flare,  wire 
bobbin,  electronics  package,  gyro  battery  and 
warhead.  Its  solid -propellant  propulsion  sys- 
tem is  unique,  consisting  of  several  pairs  of 
small  rocket  motors  mounted  in  rows  around 
the  missile  body. 

In  operation,  the  Infantryman  sights  the 
target  through  the  telescopic  sight,  then 
launches  the  missile.  While  he  holds  his  sight 
on  the  target,  the  tracker  senses  missile  posi- 
tion relative  to  his  line  of  sight  and  trans- 
mits command  signals  over  wire  to  the  mis- 
sile. This  causes  the  appropriate  rocket 
motors,  or  side  thrusters.  to  fire.  As  cwn- 
mands  are  transmitted  continuously,  the  side 
thrusters  apply  corrective  control  forces, 
being  fired  at  appropriate  roll  angles  so  that 
the  missile  Is  automatically  guided  and  pro- 
pelled throughout  Its  flight. 

The  first  contract  for  a  one -year  explora- 
tory development  programme,  to  prove  the 
feasibility  of  the  concept,  was  awarded  to 
McDonnell  in  August  1964.  The  first  in  a 
series  of  flight  demonstration  tests  was  con- 
ducted successfully  at  the  company's  test 
range  at  East  St.  Louis.  IlUnois,  on  13  March 
1965.  All  systems  and  components  worked  as 
required,  and  the  missile  hit  within  inches  of 
the  centre  of  the  target.  Full -range  weapon 
requirements  were  demonstrated  subse- 
quently at  Redstone  Arsenal,  Alabama,  and 
McDonnell  was  awai'ded  a  development  con- 
tract as  prime  contractor  for  the  Dragon  mis- 
sile on  9  March  1968. 

This  was  followed  by  an  engineering-de- 
velopment contract  and,  in  late  1967,  the  pro- 
duction-engineering phase  was  begun. 
Launch-environment  testing  began  at  Cape 
Kennedy  in  the  Summer  of  1967,  and  guided 
test  fllghU  were  initiated  at  Huntsvllle,  Ala- 
bama, in  the  Autumn.  In  December  1967  the 
Army  announced  that  a  Dragon  hits  Its 
target  with  "bull's-eye"  accuracy  in  its  first 
full-range  test. 

Award  to  McDonnell  Douglas  of  a  con- 
tract calling  for  production  engineering  and 
initial  production  of  the  Dragon  was  an- 
nounced on  28  June  1968.  On  6  July  that 
year,  the  Army  announced  that  the  missile 
hit  Its  target  with  pinpoint  precision  in  the 
first  of  a  series  of  manned,  shoulder-fired 
tests.  Previous  firings  had  been  unmanned, 
from  a  fixed  launcher.  Five  months  later  the 
Dragon  achieved  equal  success  in  its  first  test 
against  a  moving  target;  and  the  first 
manned  firing  with  a  live  warhead  took  place 
at  Redstone  Arsenal  on  21  January  1971. 

The  first  production  contract  for  Dragon, 
valued  at  $12,233,000,  was  awarded  to  Mc- 
Donnell Douglas  by  the  VS.  Army  on  7 
March  1972. 

Dragon  is  produced  at  the  company's  Titus- 
vlUe.  Florida,  plant,  and  is  expected  to  be 
used  by  the  VS.  Marine  Corps  as  well  as  the 
Army. 

Dimensions: 

Length  overall  of  a  launcher,  3  ft.  8  in. 
(l«12m). 

Length  overall  of  missile,  a  ft.  S*3  in. 
(o*74m) . 

Span  of  fins,  1  f|.  lin.  (OeSSm). 
Weights: 
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Complete  system,  29-7  lb.  (13*47  kg) . 
MissUe,  13-5  lb.  (6*13  kg). 

MAVEBICK 

U8AF  designation:  AGM-65. 

Develc^ment  of  this  alr-to-surface  missile 
began  in  1966,  when  Hughes  and  North 
American  each  received  a  project  definition 
contract  to  verify  preliminary  design  and  en- 
gineering studies  of  the  projected  weapon 
and  to  provide  information  for  development 
and  production  contracts. 

After  evaluation  of  the  results  of  these 
contracts,  in  July  1968,  the  USAF  awarded 
Hughes  a  $95  million  fixed-price  Incentive 
contract  to  cover  development,  test  and  eval- 
uation of  Maverick  over  a  three-year  period, 
with  options  for  follow-on  production  of  up 
to  17,000  missiles. 

Maverick  has  a  cyclindrical  body,  with 
rounded  glass  nose  and  long-chord  delta 
wings,  indexed  in  line  with  cruciform  tail 
control  surfaces  mounted  close  to  their  trail- 
ing-edges.  It  is  powered  by  a  Thlokol  TX-481 
soUd-propellant  motor  and  is  television-guid- 
ed in  Its  initial  form. 

It  can  be  carried  by  the  A-7D,  F-4D  and 
F-4E,  normally,  In  three-round  underwing 
clusters,  and  has  a  high-penetration  conical 
shaped-charge  warhead.  Intended  for  \ise 
against  pinpoint  targets  such  as  tanks  and 
columns  of  vehicles.  Maverick  is  also  carried 
by  Teledyne  Ryan  BGM-34  RRVs  and  is  In- 
tended as  armament  for  the  A-IOA. 

Unlike  earlier  TV-g\ilded  missiles,  Maver- 
ick is  self -homing.  The  pilot  of  the  launch 
aircraft  first  selects  the  desired  weapon  sta- 
tion, and  a  timed  Indicator  light  signals  com- 
pletion of  the  required  gyro  run-up  time. 
After  visually  detecting  a  target,  the  pilot 
depresses  the  uncage  switch  which  removes 
the  protective  dome  cover  from  the  nose  of 
the  missile  and  activates  the  video  circuitry. 
The  scene  viewed  by  the  Maverick  TV  seeker 
appears  on  a  high-brightness  TV  screen  in  the 
cockpit.  The  pilot  then  maneuvers  his  air- 
craft to  place  his  optical  sight  reticle  on  the 
target,  or  slews  the  missile  seeker  head.  After 
depressing  the  track  svritch,  he  waits  until 
the  cross-hairs  are  positioned  over  the  target, 
then  effects  lock-on  by  releasing  the  track 
switch  and  launches  the  round.  Maverick  is 
homed  on  the  target  by  an  electro-optical 
device  in  its  nose. 

The  first  unguided  air  launch  of  the  Mav- 
erick missile  was  conducted  successfully  at 
Edwards  AFB,  California,  on  15  September 
1989.  The  test  was  the  first  of  15  air  launches 
conducted  by  McDonnell  Douglas,  with 
Hughes  support,  to  prove  the  safe  s^aration 
of  the  missile  from  an  F-4  Phantom  n 
throughout  the  aircraft's  flight  enyel<9>e.  On 
18  December  1969,  a  Maverick,  complete  ex- 
cept for  warhead,  was  launched  at  medium 
range  from  an  F-4D  in  a  diving  attack 
against  a  stripped-down  M-41  tank  at  Hollo- 
man  AFB,  New  Mexico.  It  scored  a  direct  hit 
in  this,  its  first  guided  test  flight. 

During  subsequent  test  at  Port  Rellly,  Kan- 
sas, Maverick  was  launched  at  distances  rang- 
ing from  a  few  thousand  feet  to  many  miles 
from  the  target,  and  from  high  altitudes 
down  to  tree  top  level,  against  maneuvering 
Army  tanks. 

As  a  result  of  the  success  of  the  first  27 
flight  tests,  the  USAF  decided  in  early  1972 
to  cancel  the  13  further  launches  that  had 
been  planned.  Production  was  Initiated  in 
1971,  under  a  $69.9  million  contract,  and  the 
USAF  formally  accepted  the  first  of  the  ini- 
tial quantity  of  2,000  production  Mavericks 
at  Hughes,  Tucson,  Arizona,  plant  on  30  Au- 
gust 1972. 

By  October  1973,  the  number  of  Mavericks 
ordered  by  the  USAF  had  increased  to  11,000 
in  fotir  batches.  In  that  month,  the  missile 
was  used  operationally  by  the  Israeli  Air 
Toice  during   the  Yom   Kippur   war,   with 
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restilts  that  were  described  as  "quite  impres- 
sive, although  the  conditions  there  were 
much  more  favorable  for  such  electro-optical 
weapons  than  would  be  the  case  in  Europe". 
Other  Mavericks  have  been  delivered  to 
Iran. 

A  major  disadvantage  of  any  conventional 
TV-gtiided  missile  is  that  it  is  restricted  to 
use  in  clear-visibility  conditions.  Consider- 
able research  is  being  devoted  to  improving 
the  versatility  of  Maverick,  and  by  the  Spring 
of  1975  four  different  versions  were  known 
to  exist,  as  follows: 

AGM-65A.  Initial  TV-guided  version,  as 
already  described.  Deliveries  to  the  USAF 
exceeded  7,943  by  24  February  1975,  and  were 
scheduled  to  total  14,534  by  the  end  of  No- 
vember 1975  and  the  originally  planned 
programme  total  of  17,000  (including  AGM- 
65B8)  by  completion  of  FY  1976  procvire- 
ment. 

AGM-65B.  BasicaUy  similar  to  AGM-6SA. 
but  with  a  modified  "scene  magnification" 
TV  seeker,  making  it  possible  for  the  pilot 
to  identify  and  lock  on  to  the  target  from  a 
longer  range  or  to  attack  smaller  targets. 
Engineering  development  completed  by 
January  1975.  Order  for  4,000  announced  in 
August  1975,  with  deliveries  ^  begin  in  De- 
cember 1975. 

AGM-eSC.  Laser-guided  version  intended 
specifically  for -close  air  support  against  des- 
ignated targets.  Capable  of  day  uidt  night 
use  in  conjunction  with  airborne  or  ground 
designator.  Ten  missiles  fired  during  de- 
velopment at  Eglin  AFB  in  June-October 

1973,  using  Long  Knife  airborne  designator 
pod  and  ILS-NT200  grotind  designator.  Full- 
scale  engineering  development  scheduled  for 
March  1976. 

AGM-65D.  Version  with  Imaging  infra-red 
seeker  (IIR),  which  produces  an  image  by 
sensing  small  differences  in  infra-red  heat 
radiated  by  objects  in  view,  so  being  suitable 
for  day  and  night  use,  even  through  haze. 
In  early  tests,  targets  such  as  an  offshore 
drilling  rig  and  oil  storage  area  were  detected 
by  a  forward-looking  infra-red  (FLIR)  ac- 
quisition aid  fitted  to  an  F-4D.  Handover 
was  then  made  to  the  IIR  seeker  in  the  mis- 
sile, for  a  homing  attack.  In  the  Summer  of 

1974,  Hughes  received  a  $10.2  million  con- 
tract to  install  eight  IIR  seekers  on  Mav- 
erick missiles  for  free  flight  trials  in  the 
Autumn  of  1975. 

Later  development  will  include  adaptation 
of  Maverick  to  carry  the  260  lb  (118  kg) 
MK-19  warhead  for  possible  U8AF/US  Navy 
use  against  larger  hardened  targets  such  as 
command  bunkers  or  ships. 

Dimensions  (AGM-65 A) : 

Length  overall,  8  ft  1  in  (2-46  m) . 

Body  diameter,  12  in  (30  cm) . 

Wing  span,  2  ft  4  in  (0-71  m) . 

Weight  (AGM-65A,  approx) : 

Launching  weight.  462  lb  (210  kg). 
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HON.  STEPHEN  L.  NEAL 

OF    NOETB   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2,  1976 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  taken  some  very 
positive  steps  toward  making  public  all 
of  Its  many  activities.  We  have,  by  and 
large,  thrown  open  the  doors  for  public 
inspection.  We  conduct  only  a  few  hear- 
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MoUon  to  recommit  (kUI)  conference  re- 
port on  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  ap- 
propriations   No    Palled  156  265.  (9-0). 

To  adopt  conference  report  on  $46  bUlion 
( IS  month*)  for  Health.  Bducauon,  and  Wel- 
fare. Tm.  Paaaad  ttl-01.  (0-8) .  
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217   (1-0). 
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040-100.  (4-d). 

Tto  prgelde  0007  billion  Foreign  Aid.  No. 
Paaeed  006-160   (3-7). 

Tto  iVTlM  bankruptcy  laws,  making  changes 
applicable  only  to  citlM  of  more  than  1 
mUlion    No   Palled  146-264.  (3-0). 

Tto  revise  bankruptoy  iawa.  dlraetUig  fed- 
eral  courts  to  stipenrlaa  aatOanaBto  between 
dtlM  and  ciedltora.  Tm.  PaMed  378-29. 
(11-0). 

Tto  oonaldar  National  Women's  Conference 
bUI.  TM.  Paaeed  000-Tl.  (II-O). 

To  consider  OerOeM  CIttcens  Voting 
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conference  report  on  Second  (Ton- 
ctureat  Budget  Reaolutton.  No.  Pa— ed  100- 
107.  (0-0). 

Tto  adapt  oaaferencc  report  on  Public 
Wtoftcs   approprlaUons.    Tm.    Paaeed    330-31. 

(•-t). 

Tto  adopt  confereuoe  report  on  Defense  Ap- 
praprlatloda.  Taa.  fftoaed  314~67.  (ll-O). 

To  extend  SanapotteUon  Board  through 
June.  1076.  Yes.  Ftoaeed  006-0.  (10-0). 

To  require  Interest  on  VM.  deposits  In  com- 
mercial baafca.  TOa.  Paaeed  301-0.  (ll-O) 

To  forbid  TV  Maekout  of  eold-out  sports 
cvrnte.  Tm.  Ptonad  363-40.    (0-1). 

To  reduce  fRim  03.8  billion  to  $1.8  bUlion 
funds  for  New  Tork  City.  Tm.  Palled  107- 
210.  (1(M». 

Tto  adopt  conference  report  on  010.43  bil- 
lion aupplementei  approprlaUons.  No.  PasKed 
170-100.  (0-0). 

Oti  Policy  Act:  To  strike  from  conference 
report  0100  mllilon  tdt  advancing  auto  tech- 
nology. TM.  Paaaed  000-108.  (10-0). 

on  PoUcv  Act:  To  end  debate  on  Oil  Pol- 
icy Act.  Y^.  Passed  216-179.  (7-3). 

Oil  Policy:  To  adopt  conference  report, 
thereby  pass  Energy  Conaarratlon  and  Oil 
Policy  Act.  Tm.  Passed  300-160.  (8-2). 

To  recommit  Beef  Beeearch  and  Informa- 
tion Act  to  conference.  Yes.  Passed  263-112. 
(6-4). 

To  permit  open  production  of  rice  at  ec, 
of  parity.  No.  Palled  87-310.  (8-8). 

To  recommit  Rice  Production  Act.  Yes. 
Palled   102-311.   (*-«). 

To  eatabllsh  two-year  rice  production  pro- 
gram without  market  quotas,  loans  at  $6 
per  hundredweight.  No.  Passed  311-104.  (2- 

9). 

To  adopt  conference  report  extending  1975 
tax  cut  for  six  months  (H  required).  Yes. 
Falleo  266-160.  (8-3)  Later  passed  by  voice 
vote) . 

To  bar  amendment  to  attach  spending  cell- 
ing to  tax  cut  extension.  Yes.  Passed  232^178. 
(6-6). 

To  strike  office  of  public  counsel  from  Rail- 
road Bevltallaatlon  and  Reform  Act.  DNV. 
Palled   187-224.   (6-4). 

To  disallow  small  freight  forwarders  to 
contract  with  railroads.  Yes.  Passed  222-196 

(iO-0).  ^ 

To    limit   debate    on    Railroad    Act.    Yes. 

Pa.saed  250-161.  (11-0). 

To  reduce  to  60''i  federal  subsidies  to 
oommunter  raU  service.  Yes.  Palled  181  231. 
(6-6). 

To  aet  dairy  support  price  at  85',  or  parity. 
Yes.  Passed  307-111.  (0-2). 

To  authorlee  four-year  funding  of  <»r- 
poratlon  for  Public  Broadcasting.  Yes. 
Paaeed  313-72.  (0-2). 

Veto:  To  override  presidential  veto  of  tax 
cut  extension.  («^i  required).  Yes.  Palled 
266-167.  (9-2).  ^      ^ 

To  eliminate  discretionary  highway  funds 
for  completing  gaps  In  IntersUte  system.  No. 
railed  103-309.  (0-10). 

To  specify  new  cost  estimating  procedure 
for  substitute  highway  projects.  No.  Palled 
123-204.  (2-0). 

To  reduce  maximum  track  weight  limit  on 
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